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In  Defense  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    ICCHIGAN 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
misconceptions  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  Congress  which  cause  some  of 
our  critics  to  demand  drastic  reforms  in 
our  legislative  process  are  exposed  and 
analyzed  by  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Prank  N.  Ikard,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Ikard 's  timely  presentation  ap- 
pears In  the  fall  issue  of  Petroleum  To- 
day, which  went  in  the  mail  a  few  days 
ago.  I  believe  he  has  made  a  splendid 
statem.ent  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

It  follows: 

In  DmuMSE  of  Congress 
( By  Prank  Ikard  i 

Attacks  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  are  hardly  a  new  phenomenon 
Congress  has  long  been  a  prime  target  lor 
crltlclam,  much  of  K  anything  but  gentle 

In  the  last  century,  for  example,  a  Cabinet 
officer  stated  flatly:  "A  Congressman  Is  a 
hog.  Tou  must  take  a  stick  and  hit  him 
In  the  snout."  If  that  seem*  to  be  an  ex- 
treme statement,  then  read  what  a  national 
magazine  had  to  say  on  the  same  subject 
Just  a  few  months  ago:  "The  congressional 
systam  protects  and  sometimes  even  seems 
to  nurture  a  core  of  playboys,  tlmewasters, 
knaves,  and  demagogs." 

I  am  not  disturbed  by  such  absurdities — 
though  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  wonder 
Just  how  a  nation  governed  so  poorly  has 
managed  to  survive,  much  less  pro8i>er. 
Neither  am  I  bothered  by  constructive  crlt- 
Idam  &lm.ed  at  helping  the  Congressman  to 
do  his  Job  better.  I  am  very  much  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  increase  in  recent  years  in 
the  serious  demands  for  drastic  reform  Off 
Congress.  For  It  Indicates  to.  me  that  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  believe  that 
Congressmen  either  cannot  or  will  not  per- 
form their  proper  function. 

This  function,  as  It  was  established  by 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  is 
based  upon  two  guiding  principles.  The 
first  Is  that  prospective  laws  must  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  deliberated  over,  by 
the  elected  spokesmen  of  those  to  whom  the 
laws  would  apply;  that  is,  by  the  repreeeata- 
tlvee  of  all  the  people  The  second  principle 
Is  that  these  spokesmen  for  the  people  must 
have  sufficient  powers  to  provide  a  check 
on  and  a  balance  to  the  Judicial  and  execu- 
tive arms  of  government 

Thus,  as  his  first  duty,  the  Congressman 
must  represent  his  constituents — with  all 
their  varlotLS  and  often  conflicting  points  ot 
view  on  any  given  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  carefully  and  painstakingly 
examine  every  aspect  of  a  proposed  piece  ot 
legislation. 
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Obviously,  under  these  conditions  Congress 
cannot  be  expected  to  move  very  rapidly  on 
any  particular  issue.  Obviously,  this  was  the 
way  the  Pounding  Fathers  intended  It.  Yet 
It  is  on  this  very  issue  that  many  of  the 
critical  attacks  on  Congress  are  based.  Com- 
monly the  attack  Is  contained  In  some  such 
phrase  as  "do-nothing  Congress."  But  what- 
ever form  the  attack  takes,  the  critic  has  ac- 
tion In  mind.  He  means,  "Don't  Just  stand 
there,  Congressmen — do  something." 

Such  critics  believe  that  the  slowness  of 
congressional  deliberations  Is  a  weakness. 
Actually.  It  Is  a  strength.  It  guarantees  con- 
sideration for  Individuals  it  preserves  free- 
dom. It  protects  property — as  representative 
government  Is  Intended  to  do 

Moreover,  there  are  times  when  it  is  best 
to  do  nothing  Senator  J  Glenn  Be.ai  i  .  of 
Miixyland.  recently  mude  tt'.r  point  most 
forcefully: 

■  By  some  distorted  logic  the  merit  of  a 
legislative  session  has  come  to  be  Judged  by 
the  number  of  laws  enacted.  If  these  are 
numerous.  Congress  is  thought  to  have  done 
well;  if  the  number  of  bills  sidetracked  is 
high,  the  session  Is  deemed  a  failure.  This 
misconception  indicates  that  we  have  for- 
gotten the  whole  theory  of  our  form  of 
Government  •  •  •  The  true  measure  of  a 
Congress  could  ■  iry  well  be  the  measure  of 
bad  bills  It  refuses  to  pass." 

When  Senator  Beall  mentions  the  'theory 
of  our  form  of  Government,  he  has  something 
specific  In  mind;  namely,  the  check  that  Con- 
gress, by  constitutional  mandate  and  by 
tradition,  puts  on  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  For  criticism  of  congres- 
sional "slowness"  and  of  "do-nothing  Con- 
gress" is  often  but  a  prelude  to  demands  for 
a  surrender  of  substantial  congressional 
powers. 

Commonly  such  demands  are  based  upon 
this  kind  of  reasoning: 

Under  our  present  system,  when  the  Chief 
Executive  proposes  a  program  to  meet  Im- 
portant Issues,  be  sometimes  cannot  even  get 
his  program  to  a  vote.  When  It  does  come 
to  a  vote.  It  Is  often  defeated.  What  Is  re- 
quired, then,  is  to  make  Congress  subordinate 
to  the  executive  branch  or,  at  the  very  least, 
to  change  our  system  to  the  parliamentary 
system  In  which  the  Chief  Executive  Is  the 
majority  leader  and  can  always  get  his  pro- 
grams voted  on. 

Now,  It  is  true  that  some  desirable  legis- 
lation has  not  materialized  because  It  vcus 
bottled  up  In  oonunlttee  or  talked  to  death 
by  flllbuster.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that  at 
one  time  or  another  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  In  this  country  has  benefited  because 
delaying  tactics  of  some  kind  were  available 
The  lengthy  debates  that  characterize  a  con- 
gressional session  bring  Issues  to  a  point.  In- 
form the  public  on  the  j>artlculars,  and  serve 
to  prevent  the  Nation  from  being  statapeded 
along  dangerous  or  undesirable  paths. 

How  prevalent  Is  the  serious  criticism  of 
Congress?  I  would  cite  two  recent  examples 
of  such  criticism,  both  delivered  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S,  Senate  itself. 

One  Senator  declared  that  Congress  Is  sub- 
ject to  such  Influences  as  the  frequency  of 
elections  and  the  iM-essures  cH  part7  organi- 
sations, Influences  that  "do  not  encourage 
serious  and  sustained  study  of  International 
relations  •  •  •.  Accordingly,  I  think  that 
we  mtist  contemplate  the  further  enhance- 
ment of  presidential  authority  In  foreign 
affairs." 


The  othw  Senator  spoke  out  even  more 
strongly  tar  an  expansion  of  Executive  power 
at  the  expfense  of  Oongresa.  "Surely,"  he  said, 
"we  have  reached  the  point  where  can  say,  for 
our  time  at  least,  that  Jefferson  was  wrong: 
that  government  Is  not  best  which  governs 
least."  His  call  for  Increased  control  by  the 
Federal  Kxecutlve  Included  the  following 
statement:  "I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  legislatures  of 
America — local.  State,  and  National — are 
presently  the  greatest  menace  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  democratic  process  ' 

This  Senator  also  made  a  reference  to  a 
broader  subjects,  one  that  encompasses  the 
threat  to  congressional  Independence  and  in 
my  view,  to  the  Individual  citizen  himself. 
Tl:ie  Senator  said  that  the  "nightmare  of 
Federal  control  which  haunts  the  dreams  Of 
our  conservative  friends  is  a  hallucination  " 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
y  ur  attention  to  some  remarks  made  re- 
cently by  another  Member  of  the  U.S  Senate 
Senator  Harbt  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia.  More 
than  50  million  people,  he  pointed  out.  are 
receiving  Federal  payments  that  total  more 
than  $50  billion  etich  year.  "These  recipi- 
ents." he  said,  "with  their  families.  c<  u:d 
total  half  our  population."  Senator  Byrd 
added:  "Name  an  area  of  endeavor,  and  the 
chances  are  there  Is  a  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  go  with  It  •  •  •  [and]  every  Fed- 
eral payment  takes  Its  toll  In  centralized 
restraint  and  control  " 

The  operative  word  Is  'control",  and  I 
would  suggest  that  It  Is,  In  our  day.  some- 
thing more  than  a  hallucination  1  think 
for  example,  of  the  proliferation  of  execu- 
tive and  administrative  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington Many  of  those  who  believe  that 
Congress,  with  Its  diverse  local  loyalties,  is 
too  big  and  too  slow  moving  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mld-20th  century  would  have 
Congress  pass  some  of  Its  powers  to  these 
agencies  as  well  as  to  the  Chief  Executive 
These  critics  hold  that  the  Nation  needs  more 
efficiency,  more  central  planning. 

I  have  come  to  be  suspicious  of  that  word 
"planning."  particularly  when  It  Is  used  in 
connection  with  our  economy.  It  carries  the 
Implication  that  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  Is  somehow  falling  and  that  only 
the  public,  or  governmental,  sector  can  set 
things  right — presumably  with  more  rules, 
more  ceilings,  more  regulations. 

Yet  it  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  otir  econ- 
omy would  be  stronger  and  healthier  If  more 
business  decisions  were  made  In  Washington 
and  fewer  were  made  in  the  marketplace  As 
a  matter  of  record,  private  decisions  by  con- 
stimers  and  the  business  managers  who  com- 
pete to  serve  them  have  done  pretty  well  so 
far.  Our  current  gross  national  product,  for 
example.  Is  running  at  an  unprecedented 
annual  rate  of  $580  billion. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  accomplishment,  un- 
equaled  at  any  time  In  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  We  should  not  now  delude  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  pwiternalism — with 
all  Its  controls — can  somehow  substitute  for 
an  economy  based  on  intense  and  Imagina- 
tive comi>etltlon  among  free  men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  would  dras- 
tically change  our  economic  way  of  life  have 
scxnethlng  In  common  witb  those  who  would 
change  the  traditional  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  Isranch  of  Oov- 
ermnent.  Both  sets  of  critics  believe  they 
are  working   toward  greater   efficiency      Ac- 
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( By  Victor  Rle^l ) 

WASHiNvroir.  January  6 
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When  Pldel  Castro  s  teirjrUts.  bribers,  and 
Inflltrators  began  Invading  Latin  America. 
Meany  Invited  American  Industr'.allsts  to 
Join  with  labor  In  a  common  fight  on  Latin 
conamunlsm.  Together.  U.S.  labor  and  busi- 
ness launched  the  American  Institute  f  >r 
F*re«  Labor  Development  to  train  y  >ung 
Latin  unionists  tor  construction  against 
Castro    Khrushchev  and  Vtao 

HTLPtNC  TO  BCrU)  HOMES 

Under  Meany's  guidance  the  AFL-CIO  "In- 
vestment division"  Is  collecting  millions  of 
dollars  to  help  Latin  unlon-s  bviUd  homes  for 
their  members. 

But  Meany'g  worlc  U  by  fir  not  all  Inter- 
national He  started  1963  by  fighting  for 
American  GI's.  as  a  member  of  the  Randall 
Commission  which  Is  i<»itlng  into  the  need 
for  raise*  for  the  Armed  Forces  He  was  the 
only  committeeman  to  ajgue  for  pay  In- 
creases for  the  two  lowest  grades  of  enlisted 
men. 

Worfcing  quietly  and  off  the  record.  Meany 
attempted  to  end  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike,  the  bllllon-dollar  waterfront  strike 
and  the  rail  crisis  In  their  early  hcu.-s 

KSPT  HOrTA  OCT  or  COfNCTL 

.And  It  is  •StonewaU"  Mettny  who  haa  kept 
jLmmle  Hoffa  out  of  the  AFL-CIO — thus 
keepln?  Hoffa  off  the  federation  s  hli?h  coun- 
cil where  the  teamster  c<->uld  wield  even 
greater  power 

For  his  statesmanship  In  some  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  our  society  Meany  easily  is 
the  world's  Labor  Man  of  the  Year — and  of 
t.he  dei-vde 


Independence   of  Cameroon 


LXTENSION  OP  RKM.XRKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    KKW    TOKK. 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday.  January  7.  196i 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  J^in- 
uary  1.  the  Federal  Republic  of  Camenxin 
celebrated  the  fourth  anniversary  of  her 
independence.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, we  wish  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  the  President. 
Ahmadou  Ahidjo,  and  to  His  Eixcellency 
the  Ctuneroon  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Jacques  Kuoh  Moukouri. 

Pour  years  ago.  French  Cameroon  took 
Its  place  as  the  Flepublic  of  Cameroon  at 
the  head  of  the  p^Dcesslon  of  African 
States  which  were  to  achieve  indepen- 
dence during  1960.  Less  than  a  year 
later,  in  October  1961,  the  British  South - 
ein  Cameroons  Joined  its  already  inde- 
pendent neighbor  to  form  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Cameroon.  This  was  the 
first  experiment  In  the  union  of  a  British 
territory  smd  a  French  territory,  and 
observers  were  none  too  optimistic  about 
Its  chances  for  success. 

The  federal  republic  inherited  .some 
serious  problems  from  both  of  its  fed- 
erated states.  When  French  Cameroon 
achieved  independence  the  central  gov- 
ernment was  struggling  to  keep  In  power 
against  a  revolt  instigated  by  a  dissident 
political  group.  A  state  of  emergency 
had  been  declared  In  11  out  of  21  of  the 
country's  departments.  A  number  of 
banana  plantations — bananas  are  the 
staple  crop — had  been  devastated.  Quib- 
bling and  rivalry  threatened  the  coali- 
tion govemm«it.    The  British  Southern 


Cameroons  were  hardly  more  stable;  re- 
volt was  expected  to  flare  up  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Surprisingly  the  union  of  the  two  ter- 
ritories took  place  without  serious  inci- 
dent; the  trarusitlon  was  amazingly 
smooth.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  .-suc- 
cessful union  and  for  the  prosperous  1e- 
velopment  of  the  federal  republic  must 
be  given  to  Ahmadou  Ahidjo.  the  patient 
and  skillful  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Cameroon 

The  Constitution,  which  pro\'ldes  that 
President  and  Vice  President  must  be 
chosen  from  different  parts  of  the  fed- 
eration and  includes  both  a  national  fed- 
eral assembly  and  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  federated  states,  has  worked  satis- 
factorily. EnglL'vh  and  French  are  both 
official  languages  The  franc  has  re- 
placed the  pound  as  the  monetary  unit. 
French-ofTlcered  Cameroonian  troops 
have  kept  order,  and  British  civil  serv- 
ants on  contriu-t  have  continued  to  work 
for  the  federal  Rovemment. 

In  fact,  the  pessimistic  prognosis  of 
1960  has  been  proved  quite  wron^.  Po- 
litically, Cameroon  has  become  one  of 
the  most  stable  of  the  new  African  coun- 
tries. It.s  economic  recovery  has  been 
outstanding.  The  Grovernment  Is  pur- 
suing an  active  policy  of  assisting  the 
development  of  agriculture,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Cameroon  economy  The 
prrxluction  of  cocoa,  Cameroon's  chief 
exrK)rt  crop,  has  been  expanded.  A  sec- 
ond crop,  coffee,  is  becoming  Increasingly 
important  to  Cameroon's  export  tills 

On  the  African  scene  federation  en- 
hanced Cameroon's  stature.  Cameroon 
held  a  central  position  In  the  P'rench- 
sp«mking  Umon  of  African  and  Malagasy 
States,  and  with  the  formation  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  has  be- 
come a  .stanch  supporter  of  continent- 
wide  cooperation.  Cameroon's  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  consistently 
been  cordial.  As  an  indication  of  our 
interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Cameroon  the  United  States  has 
extended  bilateral  assistance,  as  well  as 
multilateral  aid  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. A  number  of  Cameroonian  stu- 
dents have  already  come  to  the  United 
States  on  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  we  heartily  welcome  and  en- 
courage further  contact  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Cameroon  and  those  of  the  United 
States, 

We  offer  sincere  congratulations.  Pres- 
ident Ahidjo  and  the  people  of  Came- 
roon, on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  your 
independence 


ioMti  Youths  Participate  in  the  ROTC 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOFFMAN 

OF  nxmou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7.  1964 

Mr  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 

all  be  proud  of  the  young  men  of  the 
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Joliet  Township  High  School,  Joliet.  111., 
who  participate  in  the  high  school  ROTC 
proeram.  Not  only  does  this  training 
m  military  science  and  tactics  provide  a 
sound  foundation  for  their  future  en- 
deavors, it  instills  In  them  a  fine  com- 
munity spirit  which  Is  an  inspiration  to 
nil  of  us. 

An  editorial  in  the  December  6,  1963, 
edition  of  the  Joliet  Herald-News  out- 
lines one  of  their  civic  projects  during 
the  recent  holiday  season.  I  commend 
it  for  your  reading,  and  Include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
YoiNG  MiTN  or  ROTC  Show  CoMMrNiTY 
Spout 

The  Joliet  Township  High  School  unit  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Is  not  ex- 
actly a  recreational  group.  Its  members  are 
studying  what  the  Army  calls  mll'tary  science 
and  tactics  in  a  serious  way. 

But  theee  high  school  youngsters  In  recent 
years  have  shown  the  kind  of  conununlty 
.spirit  and  desire  far  service  that  reflects  well 
on  all  teenagers  and  verlflee  the  fact  that.  In 
the  main,  today's  young  people  have  high 
Ideals  and  flne  purposes. 

The  ROTC  Is  currently  launching  Its  an- 
nual drive  tar  foodstuffs  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Salvation  Army  to  needy  families  at 
Christmas  time  The  goal  of  the  campaign 
\a  10.000  cans  of  foodstuffs.  sulBclent  to  l^eip 
fill  the  baskets  of  some  550  families  on  the 
Salvation  Army's  list  of  those  who  have  en- 
ooimtered  adversity  through  Ulneas.  unem- 
ployment, or  death. 

Families  with  children  In  school  can  send 
their  canned  gifts  to  school  with  their  chil- 
dren. Those  who  do  not  have  children  In 
school  can  wait  for  a  call  by  a  uniformed 
ROTC  cadet.  It  Is  stressed  that  only  uni- 
formed cadets  wUl  be  used  In  this  collection. 

Oc^t.  Dale  Sweetwood.  who  heads  the 
ROTC  program  at  JTHS,  will  direct  the  col- 
lection activities,  and  coordination  will  be 
provided  by  the  battalion  staff.  Funds  raised 
by  the  Salvation  Army  through  Its  bell- 
rlnglng  appeal  will  l>e  used  to  add  chicken 
CO-  tiirkey  and  fresh  vegetables  to  the  baskets, 
providing  all  the  ingredients  for  a  bounteous 
Christmas  meal. 

Since  the  ROTC  cadets  attend  classes  and 
carry  a  fxUl  lilgh  school  study  program,  the 
campaign  means  that  they  will  be  giving  \^> 
many  at  their  leisiire  hours  to  collect  and 
classify  the  foods  wiiich  are  contributed. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  enter- 
prise and  civic  spirit  they  are  showing,  and 
adults  of  the  area  can  be  afisured  that  these 
young  men.  pcu-Uclpatlng  in  a  worthwliile 
campaign,  are  preparing  themselves  for  fu- 
ture leadership  when  they  liave  completed 
their  education. 


E.  Hamphrey  Donlens  Diet   Following 
Heart  Sargery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  coNNKmcuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  E. 
Humphrey  Doulens.  of  Norwalk,  died  De- 
cember 30,  bringing  an  untimely  end  to 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  careers  I 
know  of.  The  following  absorbing  article 
from  the  Norwalk  Hour  tells  the  story 
but  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
adding  my  own  expressions  of  regret  at 


^ 


his  death  and  extending  my  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  friends: 

E.  HUMPHXTT  DOtn.XNS  EkOBB  FOUXJWING 
HXAXT  SURGIST 

E  Humphrey  Doulens.  who  parlayed  the 
good  graces  of  Lady  Luck  and  a  unique  per- 
sonal magnetism  into  a  career  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  America's  leading 
concert  artists,  died  Monday  night  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Roches- 
ter. Minn.,  following  heart  surgery  He  was 
57  years  old. 

The  ailment  thus  brought  to  a  premature 
end  a  career  that  began  in  1924,  when  a 
young.  1  nezf>erienced  auto  showroom  derk 
became  the  Norwalk  Hour's  South  Norwalk 
reporter  When  It  ended  ive  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Concerts  B\ireau  of 
New  York  City,  the  largest  concert  manage- 
ment organization  In  the  world. 

Tiu'ough  it  all  he  was  aided  by  a  keen  sense 
of  business  and  a  flair  for  news,  but  wiiat 
probably  carried  him  farthest  was  his  own 
personality.  Its  force  was  perliape  best  meas- 
ured by  a  school  chvun.  Stanley  Joseloff  of 
Westport.  who  remarked  at  a  1955  testimonial 
honoring  Mr.  Doulens  that  "whereas  m36t  of 
lis  have  to  learn  how  to  light  up  lightDulbs. 
Humphrey  has  learned  bow  to  light  up 
j->eople," 

When  he  embarked  on  a  career  in  Journal - 
l&m  tliat  day  in  1934.  he  very  likely  had  little 
idea  where  it  would  lead  him.  He  had  always 
been  Interested  in  miuic,  particularly  the 
opera,  and  he  maintained  interest  while 
learning  his  reportorlal  ropes  at  the  Hour. 
But  It  was  news  that  occupied  his  energies, 
and  he  learned  his  trade  well. 
CM' I  xsrroH 

Within  5  years  he  had  become  city  editor 
of  the  now  defunct  South  Ncx-«ralk  Sentinel, 
having  JcHned  its  staff  after  a  year  with  the 
Hour  And  5  years  after  that,  in  1934.  he 
became  editor  of  the  Bridgepcfft  Post's  Sun- 
day edition. 

After  a  relatively  short  period  with  the 
Poet  he  resigned  to  l>ecome  a  music  critic 
with  Newsweek  magazine.  Up  to  that  point, 
his  career  had  reflected  orderly  development 
as  a  journalist.  But  it  was  at  that  point 
that  he  met  the  late  Qrace  Moore. 

He  took  on  tlie  interview  assignment  with 
greater  feeling  than  reportorlal  detachment 
would  allow.  He  had  long  been  awed  by  her 
beauty  and  voice.  Ushered  into  her  pres- 
ence, he  was  even  more  awe-stricken. 

Miss  Moore  was  less  impressed,  however, 
reacting  in  a  manner  then  characteristic  of 
the  opera  star's  temj>erament.  "T  have  no 
story  tar  you,  yovmg  man,"  she  intoned  with 
a  glance  that  should  by  all  rights  have 
withered  the  most  seasoned  of  Interviewers, 

HOW   TO    SUCXXED 

"The  sight  of  you  is  story  enough,"  said 
the  entranced  young  reporter.  He  got  the 
interview. 

It  was  shortly  thereafter  that  Columbia 
Concerts  Bureau,  which  handled  Miss  Moore's 
affairs,  needed  a  personal  manager  for  her. 
In  a  talk  with  company  officials,  she  recom- 
mended Humphrey  Doulens. 

The  offer  was  duly  made,  and  the  choice 
must  have  weighed  heavy  \ipon  the  yotmg 
Journalist  who  was  Just  about  to  ento*  his 
prime  in  communications.  Whether  to  give 
up  a  career  he  knew  and  was  talented  at  f  or 
one  that  was  unknown  and  might  .l»ing 
failure — that  was  the  decision  that  had  to 
be  made. 

To  the  man  who  as  a  boy  had  used  every 
available  penny  to  see  the  opera  and  as  a 
youth  had  sold  healing  salve  to  buy  a  i^ono- 
graph.  the  choice  was  predetermined  If  not 
easy      He  accepted  the  offer. 

HELPED    STARS    SOAK 

That  was  in  19S8.  Prom  then  on  his  life 
was  a  whirl  ot  stars,  and  toura,  and  proau>> 
tions.     His  Job.  as  he  was  to  disoover, 


mainlj'  pronvoUon  of  his  start  And.Xhe  Ufe- 
blood  of  promotion  Is  publicity. 

Thus  it  was  for  publicity  that  he-fcoached 
Lily  Pons  for  hour  upon  hour  in  baseball 
lore  so  that  she  could  be  interviewed  by  the 
sports  editor  ot  a  southern  newspaper  and 
not  be  eclipsed  on  the  news  pc^ee  by  the 
World  Series,  then  in  progress. 

Following  the  Interview,  after  Impressing 
the  editor  with  her  knowledge  of  the  great 
American  pastime,  she  asked  who  was  play- 
ing in  the  series. 

As  personal  representative,  he  was  also 
charged  with  making  all  arrangements  nec- 
essary for  a  concert  tour  and  thus  making 
certain  that  aU  his  star  would  have  to  do  is 
sing.  I  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  mounted 
a  burro  and  pursued  Miss  Pons  through  the 
most  backward  of  Mexico's  backward  areas 
as  she  sought  out  a  fortuneteller  she  had 
heard  of.  Fortunetellers  were  something  of 
an  obsession  with  the  opera  star. 

COOKING    PROBLEMS 

Then  there  was  the  more  routine  assign- 
ment of  finding  alternate  accommodations 
for  Miss  Moore  when  she  was  Invited  out  of 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago  after  blow- 
In  two  fuses  with  a  hotplate.  Asked  by  the 
hotel  manager  whether  she  had  been  cooking, 
she  had  replied.  "What  do  you  t.^in»  i  am. 
a  chorus  girl  or  acrobat?  I  am  Orace  Moore," 
But  after  the  second  fuse  blew,  it  didn't 
much  matter.  What  did  matter  was  a  new 
hotel. 

And  so  it  went,  for  over  a  quarter  century 
with  Columbia,  with  time  out  for  Air  Force 
service  during  World  War  IL  Others  whom 
he  managed  over  the  years  were  Andre  Koste- 
lanetz.  Hlldegarde.  Dorothy  Klrsten.  lOml 
Benzell.  Gladys  Swarthout,  and  Licia  Alba- 
nese. 

In  the  late  1930'6  he  escorted  Miss  Pons  to 
a  perfcxmanoe  of  the  Blngllng  Brothers- 
Bar  num  and  Bfdley  circus  and  became  en- 
thralled with  life  under  the  big  tpp.  He 
became  the  confidant  of  circus  Impresarios 
and  on  several  occasions  was  caUed  upon  to 
devise  sjjeclal  ideas  for  circus  promotion 
stunts. 

With  the  success  that  marked  so  many 
other  of  his  endeavors  during  his  lifetime, 
he  soon  became  recognised  as  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  circuses  and  circus  life  and 
his  name  shines  brightly  on  a  plaque  in  the 
Circus  Hall  of  Fame  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

One  of  his  proudest  moments  was  leading 
a  camel,  while  appropriately  garbed,  in  a  cir- 
cus spectacular. 

Through  It  all  he  continued  to  reside  In 
Norwalk,  his  home  town.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  lived  in  Lafayette  Circle. 

Surviving  is  a  brother,  Roger  B.  Doulens. 
vice  president  of  Pan  American  Airlines,  and 
resident  of  Alexsuidria,  Va.,  and  a  niece.  Mrs. 
Janet  Doulens  Hertzel. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  Burch 
Doulens,  who  for  many  years  was  local 
Republican  Party  leader  and  deputy  sheriff, 
and  Caroline  MacMaugh  Doulens. 


Pilot  Radio  Corp.:  PioneeriBg  Free  En- 
terprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tueiday,  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munications Industry  has  played  a  most 
decisive  role  In  Influencing  our  dally 
ttves.     Since    the   introduction    of    the 
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radio,  a  host  of  new  i  roducts  and  tech- 
nical develoDmenta  lave  poured  forth 
•  from  the  Nation's  mai  luf acturers  so  that 
today  we  are  not  onl]  more  knowledge- 
aUe  bat  have  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  world  we  lire  Iz .  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Industry  Is  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ok  . 

Recently,  one  of  th ;  pioneering  radio 
equipment  manufacturers  in  our  Na- 
tion— ^PUot  Radio  Cop. — moved  into  a 
new  $2  million  plant  1 1  Tcmkers.  N.T.  It 
Is  a  company  whose  h  story  has  spanned 
45  ezdting  years  of  di  vdopments  iir  the 
home  entertainment  t  idustry  and  which 
has  pioneered  many  o:  the  developments 
that  today  we  take  fo  r  granted. 

Its  continued  dev  sk^ment  of  new 
products  In  stereo  hlg  \  fidelity  is  widen- 
Inc  the  world  of  Infor  nation  and  enter- 
tainment for  aU  of  us  Therefore,  I  feel 
the  following  will  be  of  interest  to.  my 
colleagues  and  ask  tt:  em  to  Join  me  in 
sahittnff  the  PUot  Raito  Corp..  for  the 
significant  eontrlbutlcn  it  has  made  to 
the  oonmiunlcations  i  idustry. 

In  1010  America  wt  s  recovering  from 
it*  baptism  (rf  fire  is  a  major  world 
power.  In  that  year  whoi  radio  was 
stffl  In  the  crystal  stai  ;e— and  television. 
color  TV.  FM  broadc  tstlng  and  stereo- 
phonic sound  were  d<  veloixnents  either 
unheard  of  or  in  the  tA^T^^^lTHf  stage— the 
Pilot  Radio  Corp.,  staz  ted  In  business. 

nxxn  the  beginning  the  company  pro- 
duced quality  radio  (qulpment  for  the 
home.  The  companr's  Insistence  on 
quality  soon  made  PUc  t  the  largest  parts 
manofaoturer  in  the  worid  for  radio 
luuns  and  experiments  rs. 

In  the  ensuing  yean  Pilot  has  entered 
almost  every  phase  ol  the  home  enter- 
tainment Industry,  ■na^tntajn^ng  and 
strengthening  Its  r^;>u  atkm  as  a  manu- 
facturer frf  quali^  equipment  The 
company's  growth  slroe  1010  has  been 
tparked  bgr  its  oonthual  #wiph»Jiif  <»! 
new  devekHNnents  and  it  has  become 
widely  known  in  its  fie  d  as  a  pioneering 
firm. 

The  following  are  a  ew  <rf  its  achieve- 
ments, wlileh  have  inl  uenoed  the  home 
entertainment  Industr  r  in  America  and 
the  world. 

The  first  shortwave  radio  made  avail- 
aide  to  the  puldle  wa  i  the  Pilot  Super 
Waq>.  Introduced  In  10  IS. 

The  first  TV  broad(  ast  demonstrated 
at  New  York  Universit  j  used  equipment 
devekved  and  produo  d  by  Pilot  The 
pkture  was  fias^^ed  axoas  the  Hudson 
River  from  station  WRNY  in  New  Jersey 
In  l>a».  A  year  later,  Pitot's  statton 
W2ZCL  received  a  7J3.  Government 
tdevlslan  station  lleens  i. 

In  1030,  PUor  lntro<  uced  the  lifidget 
and  Auto  Pik>t  automc  }Ue  radios.  Also 
In  that  year  Pilot  tec  mkdans  made  a 
flying  laboratory  tour  n  the  company's 
researph  alii^ane  to  Couth  America  to 
study  weather  and  its!  eflfeets  on  radio 


Oommerelal  TV  recitvers  were  pro- 
duced by  PIk)t  in  1037  ind  in  that  -»>w» 


year,  tibe  fwmpany  infcuduced  the  Na- 
tion's flnt  self-eaDtai]  ed  battery  pow- 
ewBd  portaUs  ndio  vltli  aiiartwave. 
^DjMnlatar,  tile  fin  toommereiami 
feeelvan  and  pbonogn  phs  were  put  on 
themaxket 


\ 


In  19«.  PUot  introduced  the  first 
television  receivers  to  aeU  for  less  than 
$100.  Its  model  TV-37  sold  for  $99  at 
a  time  when  most  receivers  were  selling 
for  $400. 

These  developments  are  only  a  sample 
of  the  pioneering  developments  contrib- 
uted by  the  company.  And  today  Pilot 
is  carving  out  a  new  reputation  for  itself 
in  the  stereophonic  high  fidelity  field. 

If  television  is  the  king  of  the  com- 
munications world,  then  high  fidelity  is 
the  crown  prince.  Interest  in  high 
fidelity  is  at  an  all-time  peak.  Stereo 
consoles  and  components  are  the  fea- 
tured attractions  In  living  rooms 
throughout  the  Nation.  Increased  lei- 
sure time  Is  enabling  more  and  more 
Americans  to  enjoy  the  cultural  enrich- 
ment offered  by  radio,  records,  and  tele- 
vision. The  bocHU  in  high  fidelity  is 
increasing  our  awareness  of  the  spoken 
as  well  as  the  musical  world.  Radio 
progr^nis  and  records  are  not  confined  to 
music,  but  include  plays,  lectures,  dra- 
matic readings,  even  foreign  language 
courses. 

This  cultural  explosion  has  been  fed. 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  high  fidelity 
industry.  After  Workl  War  n  the  first 
of  the  high  fidelity  components,  VtJL 
tuners,  foimd  their  way  into  thousands 
of  homes.  Many  of  these  tuners  were 
made  by  Pilot,  for  the  company  was  the 
first  to  Introduce  them  to  the  American 
public  in  1947. 

Five  years  later  Pilot  was  again  at  the 
forefront  of  the  Industry  when  it  decided 
to  concentrate  Its  facilities  on  the  pro- 
duction of  high  fidelity  equipment  ex- 
clujrively.  In  1957.  with  the  develop- 
ment of  stereo,  it  began  its  production  of 
stereo  components.  Then  In  1961  the 
company  introduced  (me  of  the  first  pre- 
cision Instruments  for  the  reception  of 
FM  multiplex  stereo  broadcasts  and  In 
1962  it  developed  a  unique  signal  sam- 
pling circuit  for  FM  stereo  reception  that 
utillzee  no  operating  controls. 

The  oxnpany  today  ia  applying  ad- 
vancements made  in  rocket  and  missile 
research  to  its  consoles  and  components. 
It  recently  developed  the  first  completely 
transistorized  stereo  portable  phono- 
graph to  accommodate  an  AM/FM  stereo 
tuner,  and  is  now  using  solid  state  cir- 
cuitry selectively  to  insure  better  sound 
reproduction. 

Pilot  is  one  of  the  few  manufacturers 
of  stereo  equipment  to  maintain  quality 
ccmtrol  over  the  cabinets  for  its  consoles. 
It  onploys  skilled  craftsmen  to  make  and 
hand  finish  aU  cabinets  in  tne  woodwork- 
ing facilities  of  its  new  plant. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  new  chief  of- 
ficer, Roland  J.  Kalb,  also  a  Westchester 
County  resident,  the  company  is  showing 
new  growth  as  tt  meets  the  continuing 
demand  tot  stereo  systems  that  all  but 
brli«  the  concert  hall  into  the  living 
room. 

1^.  Kalb.  who  was  trained  as  an  engi- 
neer In  Vienna,  and  who  saw  service  In 
the  French  imderground  during  the  early 
years  of  World  War  n.  arrived  in  the 
United  States  penniless,  but  an  expert  in 
radio  design  and  marketing.  Since  tak- 
ing over  Pilot's  direction,  he  has  fur- 
thered the  company's  tradition  of  pro- 
ducing only  the  best  and  is  helping  it 


reach  new  heights  in  the  wonder  world 
of  stereo  high  fidelity. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  this  45-year-old  pio- 
neering company.  Yonkers  residents  es-^ 
peclally  are  proud  to  have  Pilot  as  a  new^ 
neighbor  and  wish  it  continued  success 
in  the  exciting  years  to  come.  I  am  hap- 
py to  offer  my  congratulations  as  it  be- 
gins Its  46th  year  in  the  home  entertain- 
ment industry. 


The  Proposed  Calhiral  Center  and 
S.  1652 


^ 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTE 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Tuesday,  January  7,  1964.  It  ex- 
presses many  of  my  sentiments.  It  also 
conveys  the  sentiments  of  scores  of 
Americans.  And  it  gives  endorsement  to 
the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widhall].  This  is  a 
time  for  calm  and  serious  deliberation 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  would  be  desirable  that  this 
House  show  the  calm  Judgment  of  true 
statesmanship  In  this  matter — a  charac- 
terlsUc  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
shared  with  others  in  our  history. 

THZ   KkNKXDT    M»Mn»T»T 

A»  its  flnt  order  of  businMs  toflay,  the 
House  18  acheduled  to  vote  on  a  t>Ul  to  pro- 
vide 8<^jM  $30  million  in  public  funds  to  es- 
tablish a  national  cultural  center  as  a  me-  ' 
mortal  to  President  Kennedy. 

Like  so  many  other  Indiscriminate  trib- 
utes, this  proposal  has  been  rushed  through 
the  Senate — and  now  the  House — out  oC  a 
sense  of  grief.  Irrespective  at  its  mft^nlng  or 
Its  appropriateness.  While  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  a  highly  cultured  and  dvUlaed  man.  his 
interest  In  the  arts  was  only  one  of  many 
pursuits.  Congress  would  do  w«U  to  pause 
to  consider  whether  this  Is  the  -best  way  to 
honor  his  memory.  We  doubt  that  It  Is  and 
at  least  we  think  more  time  should  pass  be- 
for  an  Irrevocable  decision  Is  made. 

Representative  WnxJAM  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey,  raised  some  extremely  pertinent 
qtiestlons  on  this  subject  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  CoNOExssiONAi.  Raooao  published  last 
Prlday,  which  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  do  well  to  read  befcN'e  voting  on  the 
proposed  memorial  today.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  haste  which  Is  now  being  shown — 
haste  that  makes  one  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Wn>NAix  is  not  right  In  asking  If  this  particu- 
lar memcx-lal  concept  may  not  be  a  mere 
face-saver  "for  an  otherwise  faltering  proj- 
ect" unable  to  raise  the  required  funds 
through  public  subscription. 

The  National  Cultxiral  Center  should  stand 
on  its  own  merits.  The  proposal  to  fl^nance 
It  now  In  Important  part  through  public 
money  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  original 
plan,  which  was  that  the  Pederal  C3ovemment 
would  provide  only  the  site.  Purthermore. 
as  Mr.  WroNALL  points  out,  the  Oovernment 
Is  In  effect  pledging  Itself  to  provide  annual 
operating  funds  to  keep  the  project  solvent — 
because  obviously  a  Presidential  memorial 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  bankrupt.  In  addi- 
tion, the  provision  for  a  locm  of  $16.4  million 
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for  construction  ot  parking  faclllUes  Is.  as 
Mr.  WmtAix  says,  tantamoimt  to  putting  "a 
first  mortgage  on  a  Presidential  memorial  tor 
the  first  time  In  our  history." 

These  are  vaUd  objections,  and  Mr.  Wls- 
NAix  raises  many  others.  Together  they 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Congress,  wliloli 
has  yet  to  provide  a  memorial  to  Franklin 
D.  RooMvelt.  U  being  too  hasty  in  deciding 
Ml  the  national  msmorial  for  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. There  is  no  need  for  baste  or  waste, 
which  are  so  Inconsistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's' character,  particularly  with  his  sense 
of  fitness  and  his  Intellectual  deliberation. 


Independence  Day  of  Burma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
4  marked  the  16th  anniyersary  of  Bur- 
ma's independence.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  congratulations  to  His 
Exoelleney  U  Win  Maung,  the  President 
of  Burma;  His  Exoelleney  Qen.  Ne  Win, 
the  Prime  Minister;  and  His  Excellency 
the  Burmese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  On  Sehi. 

Burma  beccune  an  independent  sover- 
eign state  at  4:20  aju.,  on  January  4, 
1948.  It  was  the  moment  which  the 
Burmese  astrologers  considered  most 
propitious.  The  attabunent  of  liklqDend- 
enoe  by  Burma  was  not  only  a  signal  suc- 
cess for  Burmese  nationalism,  but  was 
also  a  tribute  to  British  statesmanship. 
The  people  will  long  remember  the  dig- 
nity and  grace  with  which  the  British 
ended  their  nile  over  Burma  and  left  tt 
free. 

Independence  came  to  Burma  without 
bloodshed,  without  resentment,  and 
without  ill  fe^ng.  The  ease  at  the 
transition  was  misleading  in  that  It  gave 
little  hint  of  the  many  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties that  lay  ahead.  Shortly  after 
independence  several  armed  groups  be- 
gan to  impose  the  Government.  The 
most  significant  of  these  have  been  the 
disaffected  minority  races,  especially  the 
Karens,  the  Shans,  and  the  Kachlns. 
Two  rival  Communiirt  parties  have  also 
been  in  armed  opposition  since  independ- 
ence. Their  numbers  have  been  reduced 
in  recent  years,  but  th^  still  remain  a 
substantial  threat  to  the  peace. 

While  the  forces  of  insurrection  in 
Burma  are  not  at  present  a  critical 
threat  to  the  Government,  their  harass- 
ing activities  have  seriously  unsettled  the 
stability  of  Burma.  Under  these  ad- 
"  verse  conditions  the  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  properly  concentrate  on  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
coimtry.  Gen.  Ne  Win  has  set  out  to 
solve  the  great  problem  of  factions  in 
Burma.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  win 
succeed  in  unifs^ng  the  country  behind 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  foreign  relations 
Burma  has  preferred  to  follow  a  policy 
of  nonallnement.  It  has  preferred  not  to 
take  sides  on  the  political  Issues  dividing 


the  free  world  and  the  Communists.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  put  down  the  Communist 
Insurgents  within  its  own  IxurdNs.  m 
this  way,  it  has  shown  that  it  is  aware 
of  the  dflingers  of  Communist  subversion. 
The  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Burma  have  always  been  cor- 
dial. We  have  supported  Burma  In  Its 
attempt  to  solve  its  many  problems  free 
from  the  interference  of  outside  forces. 
Today  the  United  States  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  Burma's  economic  and  polit- 
ical growth  as  a  free  nation  is  Important 
to  the  Asian  area  and  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  free  world. 


Life  Begins  at  40:  Why  Penalize 
Elders  Who  Work? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Tuesdagf  January  7. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  ftieaker,  the 
following  article  on  the  injustices  of  our 
present  social  security  law  is  timely  and 
should  be  of  deep  concern  to  our  older 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  HH. 
1140,  a  bill  to  remove  earnings  Umlta- 
tlMis,  which  would  correct  the  injustice 
of  penalizing  those  citizens  who  live  on 
earned  inctxne,  while  pennttting  those 
who  live  on  dividends  to  go  scot  free. 

It  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to  let  multi- 
millionaires collect  social  security  and  at 
the  same  time  forbid  the  wage  earner  to 
collect  his  or  hor  social  security  if  earn- 
ing more  than  $100  per  month. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  In  the  name  of  Justice, 
the  wage  limitation  should  be  dnH>ped. 

The  article  follows: 

Lm  Begins  at  40:  Wht  Penalbx  Kldbs 
Who  Woax? 

(By  Robert  Petenon) 

FcM-  years  I've  been  trying  to  support  Uncle 
Barn's  oontentlon  that  elders  who  earn  more 
than  $1,300  a  year  should  forfeit  sometbing 
from  their  social  security  checks. 

I  tok  my  unpopular  stand  after  going  to 
Washington,  digging  Into  the  facts,  and 
making  an  honest  effort  to  understand,  the 
reasoning  behind  the  social  wcurlty  law  H- 
strlcttng  the  earnings  of  beneficiaries  be- 
tween the  ages  of  62  and  73. 

Those  with  whom  I  talked  reminded  me 
that  the  social  security  program  was  not  In- 
tended to  serve  those  eldsrs  lucky  and 
healthy  enough  to  contlnua  working.  In- 
stead, It  was  devised  primarily  to  help  those 
seniors  who  could  no  longer  wcvk.  Locking 
at  It  from  that  point  of  view  there  seemed  to 
be  merit  in  this  law  requiring  that  those 
healthy  and  active  enough  to  earn  m<H«  than 
a  hundred  a  month  should  relinquish  a  bit  ot 
their  social  security. 

But  I'm  cJiangIng  my  mind.  People  have 
come  to  view  their  social  security  benefits  as 
inalienable  rights,  and  the  law  restricting 
their  Income  has  been  held  up  to  such  ridi- 
cule and  castlgatlon  that  It  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sound  and  worthy  Instrument. 
Its  very  existence  seems  to  undermine  man's 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  laws,  as  witness 
a  letter  sent  to  this  colximn  recently  which 
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asserts.  "This  law  Is  so  stupid  that  I  have  be- 
gun to  question  all  the  laws  under  which  we 
Uve." 

Although  I  respect  the  premise  on  which 
this  law  was  baaed.  I  think  this  earnings  re- 
striction should  now  be  abollahed  for  these 
reasons: 

First,  Ute  reasoning  behind  the  law  Is  not 
easy  to  understand.  Second,  it  violates  our 
traditions  to  be  told  that  a  man  who  retires 
can  receive  a  pension,  while  a  man  who  has 
the  spunk  and  will  to  ccmtlnue  working  must 
forfeit  all  or  part  of  such  a  pension.  Third. 
It  Is  discriminatory  because  the  restriction 
appUes  only  to  earnings  from  employment 
rather  than  to  income  received  from  such 
soiu-ces  as  dividends  or  rentals.  Fourth,  It 
is  gerlatrlcally  unsoiuid  to  do  anything 
which  disoourages — rather  than  encourages — 
older  people  from  working  as  long  and  as  en- 
thusiastically as  they  possibly  can. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  abolish  the  entire  social  aenulty  program 
and  who  contend  that  pec^e  ahookl  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  provide  for  thalr  own 
support  In  old  age.  But  experiences  h«-e 
and  abrocul  have  shown  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  pc^nilatlon  Is  simply  unable  to 
do  this. 

Our  social  security  program,  adopted  in 
1936,  Is  here  to  stay  and  has  wan  the  solid 
aceptanoe  ot  wniinrwi*  ot  dttBens  whoaa  lives 
would  be  considerably  grayer  If  It  had  not 
come  to  pass. 

The  lawmakan  asy  It  will  cost  about  $2 
bUllon  a  year  if  the  law  Is  dianged  to  remove 
restrictUms  on  the  earalDgs  ot  social  Beourlty 
redptenta.  But  cbioe  this  Is  obviously  what 
people  want,  tot's  tzlm  tha  budget  at  some 
other  point  and  permit  the  wUI  of  the  ma- 
jority to  prevail. 


A  Realistic  Look  at  the  WerM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BOAT 

or  SOOTR  MKOn 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

TMe$4ay,  January  7, 1$€4 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wteh  to  in- 
clude the  editcHial  by  David  Lawreooe  in 
the  January  IS.  1964,  editipn  ot  the  VS. 
News  b  World  Report.  Mr.  Lawr«ice 
very  clearly  points  out  the  dangers  that 
exist  in  our  present  policy  of  giving  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Communists,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  his 
words  carefully. 

A  Realistic  Look  at  trk  Wokls 
(By  David  Lawrence ) 

These  are  days  when  illusion-  seems  to  su- 
persede realism.  An  avalanche  ot  words 
about  "peace"  descends'  upon  the  dtlien. 
and  he  Is  led  to  mniimr  that  an  agreonent 
with  Russia  to  discontinue  certain  nuclear 
tests  IB  In  Itself  firm  assurance  of  a  Utopian 
era. 

Realism,  however,  tells  us  that  the  world 
situation  today  presents  a  parallel  to  what 
hi4>pened  before  World  War  I  aod  World 
War  n,  reepectlvely.  The  naive  West  has 
again  iMoame  a  victim  of  the  fallacy  that  to 
build  up  your  adversary's  economic  strength 
is  the  way  to  "peace." 

What  Is  being  witnessed  now  is  the  same 
misguided  acceptance  ot  the  enemy's  alleged 
good  faith  as  we  saw  In  the  1090%.  Only 
this  time  the  United  States  has  gone  along 
with  the  procession.  Amertea  heretofore 
has  stood  for  self-determination  of  peoples 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  ScrfwENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
joint  reaolutiwi  makes  the  following 
principal  changes  in  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act.  Public  Law  85-874 ;  72 
Stat.  1698,  as  amended: 

Pirst.  The  National  Cultural  Center  is 
renamed  to  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  and  is  designated  as 
the  sole  national  memorial  to  the  late 
John  Pltagerald  Kennedy  within  the  city 
of  Washington  and  its  environs. 

Second.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  is  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  of  Its  operations,  including 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  money  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  it,  to  Congress, 
in  addition  to  submitting  such  a  report 
to  the  Smithsonian  Instltutim  as  re- 
quired by  existing  law. 

Third.  The  Board  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide wlttiin  the  Center  a  suitable  me- 
morial in  honor  of  the  late  President 
and  is  required  to  transmit  to  Congress 
a  detailed  report  of  any  such  memorial 
which  it  proposes  to  provide.  The  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion must  m}prove  such  memorial  before 
it  is  pn>vided. 

POurth.  Appropriations  are  authorized 
in  the  marimimi  amount  of  $15,500,000. 
to  match  d<dlar-for-<loUar  private  con- 
tributions, for  the  purpose  of  canning 
out  ^  the  act.  Under  existing  law  the 
entire  cost  ot  the  Center  is  to  be  financed 
by  private  contributions. 

Pifth.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue revalue  bonds  having  a  total  face 
value  not  in  excess  of  $15,400,000,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  purchase  such  bonds,  to  finance  park- 
ing facilities  for  the  Center. 

SlxtlL  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  autM||z^  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  S»te8  any  gift  which  he  finds  to 
have  been  contributed  in  honor  of  or  in 
memory  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  to  pay  the  money  to  ap- 
propriate i^prc^riatlons  or  other  ac- 
counts. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  National 
Cultural  Center  frtxn  its  inception,  and 
I  took  a  leading  vAe  in  the  enactment 
last  year  of  a  ?-year  extensi<m  of  the 
time  during  which  funds  might  be  raised 
for  its  construction. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in 
America  who  want  a  memorial  to  the  late 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  I  am 


one  of  them,  but  they,  and  I.  want  it  to 
be  a  suitable  and  adequate  memorial.  I 
introduced  a  bill.  B.JL  9463.  to  accom- 
plish this  very  purpose.  The  millions 
who  sense  the  need  for  an  adequate 
memorial  should  have  a  voice  in  its 
selection,  if  it  is  to  be  national  in  char- 
acter and  a  truely  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate memorial.  If  we  build  a  me- 
morial that  does  not  adequately  reflect 
President  Kennedy's  deep  interest  in 
the  basic  freedoms,  in  the  dWity  and 
rights  of  the  individual,  in  his  desire  for 
world  peace,  and  in  the  other  things,  in- 
cluding the  breaking  of  the  religious  bar- 
rier to  the  Presidency,  that  he  fought 
for  so  valiantly,  we  will  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  his  memory,  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  and  the  late 
President's  family,  will  be  dissatisfied 
and  grieved  over  our  failure  to  afct  with 
prudence  now.  It  has  been  reported 
that  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  has  become 
embarrassed  because  of  the  naming  of  so 
many  things  after  her  late  husband. 
Lef  s  not  add  to  the  grief  of  this  brave 
and  gracious  lady  by  acting  in  blind 
haste  to  establish  a  national  memorial 
that  may  prove  to  be  inadequate. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  may 
have  the  potential  of  an  appropriate 
memorial  if  it,  and  the  memorial  fea- 
tures to  be -provided  therein,  properly 
reflect  the  important  things  for  which 
Pi^ident  Kennedy  stood.  But  there  is 
no  assurance  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
for  wholly  Inadequate  thought  and  study 
have  been  given  to  the  matter.  If  a 
memorial  ccMnmlsslon  were  established 
as  provided  by  HJl.  9463,  we  would  not 
become  victims  of  our  own  emotional 
hysteria,  dashing  about  madly  looking 
for  ways  to  express  our  abhorrence  of 
the  horrible  crime  that  took  his  life  and 
to  express  our  affection  for  his  memwy. 
Such  expressions  of  national  feeling  for 
our  martyred  President  are  laudable,  but 
a  permanent  national  memorial  con- 
ceived in  emotionalism  may  not  with- 
stand the  critical  analysis  of  history. 
The  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Ifemorlals  were 
carefully  planned  in  an  atmnphere  of 
calm  reflection,  and  they  are  adequate 
and  in  good  taste. 

Numerous  local  and  State  public  facili- 
ties have  already  been,  ot  are  being, 
renamed  in  his  tumor,  such  as  Idlewild 
International  Airport  In  New  York  City 
NASA  Launch  Operations  Center,  and 
Cape  Canaveral  Itself.  In  Plortda,  a  street 
from  O'Hare  Airport  to  the  Loop  in  Chi- 
cago, a  toll  road  trom  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
Wilmington.  Del.,  and  others  that  we 
hear  of  from  day  to  day.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  rename  the  Cape  Cod  Sea- 
shore and  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium after  him.  As  one  of  Its  final  acts 
last  session,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
coinage  of  a  new  50-oent  piece  with  the 
likeness  of  the  late  President  on  it.  All 
these  things  may  be  well  and  good,  but 
mature  and  considered  Judgment  should 
be  the  genesis  of  a  national  memorial 
yet  to  be  constructed,  rather  than  fren- 
zied haste  to  atone,  in  some  small  way, 
for  our  shame  over  the  assassination  of 
a  uniquely  gifted  young  leader  of  our 
country. 
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I  am  not  in  favor  of  haste  merely  for 
haste's  sake.  Good  taste,  human  com- 
passloix,  and  the  need  for  exercise  of 
mature'  Judgment  demand  that  we  take 
sufficient  time  to  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately evaliiate  the  greatness  of  the 
man  and  then  to  design  and  construct  a 
suitable  memorial  depicting  his  great- 
ness that  will  be  suivorted  by  history. 

House  Joint  Resolution  871  was  hastily 
drafted  and  nished  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Time  was  not  permitted  fOT 
adequate  questioning  of  witnesses,  and 
majiy  serious  questions  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Center  as  a  memorial,  as  to 
its  adequacy  as  a  center  for  the  perform- 
ing arts,  and  as  to  its  financial  feasibility^ 
were  summarily  passed  over.  A  major- 
ity of  the  committee  ordered  the  Joint 
resolution  reported  on  December  17, 
1963.  and  the  committee  r^>ort  was  filed 
the  same  day,  without  even  affording 
time  for  the  preparation  of  minority 
views  to  be  filed  with  the  report 

What  a  national  disgrace  it  would  be 
if  President  Kennedy's  monory  was  lim- 
ited solely  to  his  interest  in  the  perform- 
ing arts,  and  if  his  national  memollal 
should  be  a  bankrupt  theater  with,  what 
some  dalm  will  be,  inadequate  seating 
d^wdty  and  without  a  live  resident 
orchestra  to  accompany  touring  operss. 
ball^s.  and  other  performing  grovipB. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated these  unfortunate  eventualities  to 
be  entirely  possible,  but  a  majority,  of 
the  committee.  Intent  upon  rushing  the 
joint  resolution  through,  would  not  per- 
mit the  time  to  inquire  in  detail  as  to 
these  matters. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional memorial  to  President  Kennedy 
should  follow  the  time-honored  and 
proven  procedure  of  creating  a  memorial 
commiaslon  to  give  full  study  and  c(m- 
sideration  to  the  type  of  memorial  that 
would  be  most  amiropriate  to  his  rights 
f ul  place  In  history.  It  was  to  serve  this 
end  that  I  Introduced  HH.  9463  to  estab- 
lish a  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Commission,  to  be  composed  of  13 
members,  made  up  of  4  Members  of 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
4  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  5  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  frran 
among  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  commission  would  have  the 
duty  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  evaluation  with  respect  to  any  i^an 
or  plans  for  a  memorial  and  to  consult 
with  the  members  of  the  immediate  fam- 
ily of  the  late  President.  My  bill  would 
require  that  the  commission  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  preliminary  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  within  6 
months  after  the  commission  Is  orga- 
nized and  to  submit  a  final  report  setting 
forth  the  results  of  its  study  and  evalua- 
tion, together  with  its  recommendations, 
within  3  years. 

There  is  ample  precedence  for  this 
procedure.  By  an  act  approved  Pebru- 
ary  9,  1911,  a  Lincoln  Memorial  Com- 
mission was  created.  This  commission 
recommended  construction  of  the  now 


well-known  and  much  visited  Lincoln 
Memorial,  for  which  $3,678,720  was  ap- 
provvlated  by  Congress.  This  memwlal, 
which  was  dedicated  on  Decoratloii  Day, 
1932,  is  generaUy  accepted  by  Mstorlans 
and  others  as  being  as  nearly  perfect  a 
memorial  to  President  Lincoln  as  coclld 
be  designed. 

Itie  TYiomas  J^erson  Memorial  was 
constructed  in  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Tliomas  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  Commission,  which  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Ccmgress  approved 
June  26,  1934.  Congress  appropriated 
$3,405,064  for  its  construction,  and  the 
memorial  was  dedicated  on  April  13, 
1943 — the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  President  Jefferson. 

By  an  act  approved  Augiist  11,  1955. 
Congress  established  the  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt  Memorial  Ccoimlsslon, 
and  even  more  recently,  by  an  act  ap- 
proved April  8,  1960.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  James  Madism  Manorial 
Commission,  to  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
location  of  permanent  memorials  to 
these  two  great  Presidents. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  com- 
mission should  not  be  established  to  de- 
velop plans  for  a  manorial  to  President 
Kennedy.  In  fact,  precedence  as  well  as 
good  sense  dictates  that  such  a  commis- 
sion should  be  established  to  study  fully 
the  proposal  of  making  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  the  national  memorial  to 
President  Kennedy  as  wfSl  as  to  consider 
alternatives.  The  real  dango:  in  rush- 
ing ahead  at  this  time  to  fix  forever  the 
permanent  memorial  to  President  Elen- 
nedy  is  that  no  thought  has  been  gtvai 
to  any  alternatives  to  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter proposal,  which  alternatives  might  be 
found  to  be  far  more  suitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  such  a  commission  should 
find  that  the  Cultural  Center  would  be  a 
fuUy  adequate  manorial,  apprc^riate 
memorabilia  can  be  added  later  without 
delaying  oommenconent  of  constructiOTi 
of  the  Center. 

Although  I  have  been  a  dedicated  sup- 
porter of  a  performing  arts  center  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  I  am  equally,  if  iK>t 
more,  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
a  suitable  national  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  If  both  of  these  purposes 
can  be  served  adequately  by  the  same 
facility,  then  it  will  have  my  full  support. 
We  do  not  now  know  this  to  be  a  fact, 
however.  We  must  not  let  our  enthusi- 
asm for  the  National  Cultviral  Center 
override  our  better  judgment  and  permit 
the  memory  of  our  late  President  to  be 
used  to  promote  f imds  for  the  Center,  in 
derrogatlon  ot  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  memorial.  We  may  be  taking  un- 
justified advantage  of  a  deeply  sentimen- 
tal situation.  If  what  we  do  proves 
to  be  a  mistake,  it  will  evidence  a  na- 
tional instability  that  is  not  truly  refiec- 
tlve  of  our  national  character. 

In  my  opinion.  House  Joint  Resolution 
871  should  not  be  enacted  at  this  time, 
but  Instead,  a  bill  similar  to  HM.  9463. 
to  establish  a  John  Fitzgerald  Memorial 
Commission,  should  be  enacted.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  opportunity  to  substitute  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  9463  for  those  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  871.    However,  if  House 


Joint  Re6(riuti(m  871  is  to  be  enacted  now, 
it  should  be  amended  to  provide,  at  least. 
for  the  appointment  ot  a  eongresstonal 
commission  to  pass  upon  the  details  of 
any  memorial  to  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed to  be  proTided  within  the  Center. 
To  acoompUA  this  purpose,  in  the  event 
the  provisions  of  HH.  9463  are  not  sub- 
stituted fOT  those  of  House  Jbint  Reso- 
lution 871 , 1  plan  to  off  or  an  amoufenent 
to  House  Joint  Re8otntion.871  substan- 
tially as  f<rtlow»^,--^■''^        \^ 

Page  3,  line  uTstrike  out  "sidxection" 
and  insert  In  Ubu  thereof  "subjections". 

Page  3.  line  Vr,  after  "InstitUtton"  in- 
sert the  followln^r-**«B4  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Memorial  OommissiOTi". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  18  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "  'such 
memorial. 

"  '(e)  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Koinedy  MonOTial  Commis- 
sion to  be  composed  of  ^ht  members 
chosen  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  Four  Members  (rf  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appotiited  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepi  cecntati ves ; 
and 

"  '(2)  Four  Members  of  the  Seoate  to 
l>e  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  diall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  OTl^nal  ap-  ^ 
pointment  was  made.  Five  members  of  ^ 
the  Commission  shall  ocmstitute  a  Quo- 
rum. The  Commlsslan  shall  eease  to 
exist  sixty  days  after  its  approval  of  a 
memorial  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.';  and". 


la^peadeace  af  Sa^a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  the  Sudan  celebrated  the  eii^tli 
anniversary  of  its  Independence.  On  this 
memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  the  President  of  tiie 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Lt.  Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Sudanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Osman  Hadary. 

Sudan  was  one  of  the  first  African 
states  to  attain  independence  in  the  post- 
World  War  n  emergence  of  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  in  Africa. 

Sudan  is  also  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  crucial  of  the  newly  Independent 
African  nations  because  it  serves  as  a 
bridge  between  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  both  geographically  and  cultural- 
ly. Situated  to  the  south  of  the  United 
Arab  RepuUle  and  separated  from  Ara- 
bia by  the  Red  Sea,  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sudan  is  inhabited  chlefiy  by  Arab- 
speaking  Muslims  while  the  southern 
plain  is  pe<vled  by  seminomadic  negroid 
tribes.  North  and  south  are  Joined  to- 
gether by  the  llfeglving  Nile  whose  wa- 
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Daagw  b  IfoC  Past 

RBIARKS 

R.  BARRY 


ATIVSS 
7,lf6f 

%>eaker.  our  late 
Kennedy, 


Pitiserald 


was  closely  Identified  with  the  creation 
of  the  Peace  Oorpa.  Mr.  C.  w«miw/«iH 
Blatchford.  of  North  Tarrytown.  N.Y., 
has  wrttten  a  poem  in  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  entitled  "Danger  Is  Not 
Past"  Tiiis  poem  simultaneously  ei4>- 
tures  the  qpirlt  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
of  our  departed  President.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  its  beauty  and 
understanding: 

[From   the  Tarrytown    (N.Y.)    Dally    News, 

Dec.  7.  lees] 

lasun  WAsimfo  to  All  or  Us 

DxcncBKX  S,  1963. 
Thk  Daily  News : 

President  Kennedy  may  have  been  con- 
cerned wltb  eome  of  these  threats  to  our 
ITatlon  when  he  told  his  audience  at  Port 
Worth  on  the  morning  of  his  death  that 
"we  live  In  a  dangerous  and  uncertain - 
time": 

BANCSa  IS  MOT  PAST 

I>anger  is  not  past  while  despots  use 
Men  as  mere  creatures,  puppets  only  for 
their  needs. 

Danger  Is  not  past  till  all  can  choose 
And  freely  lire  according  to  their  creeds. 

We  cannot  claim  that  our  United  States 

Bzcela  all  other  ways  of  life, 
While  we  hare  slums  and  gangs  and  hates, 

And  headlines  scream  of  racial  strife. 

We  should  not  brag  that  we  produce  more 
goods; 

We  cannot  sing  abroad  fair  freedom's  note 
Till  we  outlaw  a\a  thuga  and  hoods. 

And  guarantee  to  all  tb^r  right  to  vote. 

Now  let  us  therefore  order  well  our  land. 

While  we  have  time  to  see  and  do  the  right. 
With  fresh  reeolTe  may  we  for  Justice  stand. 

And  dwell  with  men  as  brothers  in  Ood's 
sight. 

No,  danger  Is  not  pasty  nor  Is  ovu-  chance 
Tto  heal,  to  feed,  to  h^p  wher'er  we  can 

Within  our  means,  at  home,  abroad. 
To  aid  the  cause  of  universal  man. 


NOBTB  TAKBTTOWN. 


'.  H.  BLATCHrOBO. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  tribute  ap- 
peared in  the  Tarrytown  Dally  News  on 
December  7, 1963.  Some  readers  of  this 
great  newspaper  have  suggested  that 
this  poem  be  distributed  throughout  the 
Peace  Corps.  At  a  time  when  America 
is  rededicatlng  itself  to  the  challenges 
of  the  sixties,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
most  worthy  objective. 


lacrtia  of  Owgress  Relects  People's 
WiD 


EXTEN8IC»Y  CXF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or  KSW  TOBX 

IN  TBM  HOU8S  OT  BXPRKSENTATTVES 

7«e«dair.  January  7. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer  appeared  recently  In  the 
New  York  Dally  News. 

It  Is  a  good  answer  to  some  of  the  crit- 
icism of  the  so-called  ltt)eral  in-eas.  It 
would  be  wdl  for  some  of  these  critics 
to  remember  that  the  Ccxigreas  Is  an- 
swtfable  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
the  Membos  of  the  House  of  R^reeen- 
tattves,  they  are  eqiedally  sensitive  to 
the  will  (rf  their  constituents. 

I 


Inzbtia  or  CoNoans  Rnuma  Paoru's  Wnx 
(By  Bdcar  Anart  llownr) 

Obicaoo. — ^To  coosldsr  our  Government 
uid  the  working  at  cur  ConsUtutton  ob- 
jectively, I  find  it  useful  to  get  out  ot  Wash- 
ington among  the  dttaena  whose  will  Is  still 
the  final  power  In  our  country. 

Here  the  agitation  agalnat  congreeslonal 
"inertia"  and  the  current  presidential  suc- 
cession seems  mistaken  *tkI  partisan. 

Congrees  Is  doing  just  about  what  the 
Pounding  Pkthers  expected  ot  It  and  Speaker 
JoKN  McOoBMAcx.  aged  72,  would  make  a 
satisfactory  President.  He  was  elected  and 
not  appointed.  ThU  U  how  a  democracy 
should  work. 

Congress  has  generaUy  blocked  the  Preel- 
dent's  legislative  program.   They  say. 

This  Is  the  privilege  the  Founding  Pkthers 
deliberately  gave  It  when  they  created  checks 
and  balances.  If  they  had  wanted  the  Pres- 
ident to  legislate,  they  would  have  given 
him  that  power. 

KKVUDCTB  raOPLK'S  WIU, 

Congress  reflecU  the  will  ot  the  people 
IX  this  Congress  has  dawdled  over  or  votsd 
down  a  large  part  o*  President  Kennedy's 
leglsUUve  program.  It  la  bMause  the  Mem- 
bers felt  no  Bufllclent  preasui*  to  pass  these 
bills. 

Are  the  preeent  complaints  against  oon- 
greaslonal  InacUon  not  moittvated  by  a  pref- 
erence for  the  spedflo  reforms  Kennedy  im>- 
posed? 

The  Ute  President  was  rl|^t.  Otmgress  Is 
wrong,  these  people  say;  thersfore.  all  Pres- 
Idenu  should  be  given  more  power.  Butsim- 
poee  the  situation  were  revet  eed.  that,  say 
Bab«t  Ooldwaibi  as  Preaideat  were  propos-' 
ing  a  naUoQwlde  rlght-to-wofk  law  or  a  bill 
to  divest  the  Oovemmsat  at  TVA  or  to  can- 
cel trade,  exchanges  and  dlploinatlo  contacts 
with  Russia. 

WBATcaimvasB 

Critics  also  say  our  law  of  presidential  suc- 
cession is  outdated.  But  wtiat  the  crlttcs 
really  seem  to  fear  Is  that  an  accident  to 
President  Johnson  would  give  the  Presi- 
dency to  Speaker  Joww  Mnrm-w^^^  ^gg^ 
OoucAcx,  to  their  taste,  lacks  the  neceesary 
liberalism  and  abov«  aU  the  nnnnsMij  youth 
So  let's  change  the  law  of  presidential  suc- 
oeeslon. 

JoHW  UtXXMMAOK.  was  elected  to  the  House 
by  the  same  ICassaehusetts  voters  who  sent 
J  Jf  X.  to  the  White  House. 

Am  for  being  too  olo.  let's  look  at  history. 
The  greatest  statesmen  ot  our  time  are 
Churchill,  Adenauer,  De  Gaulle  and.  going 
back  In  1917,  Georges  Olemenoeau.  Two  of 
them  w<we  over  60,  two  omt  70,  when  they 
tookoAce. 

In  general,  young  people  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage In  politics.  They  lack  the  knowl- 
edge of  people  which  only  experience  can 
give. 


CoDfressmsB  Bea  F.  Jcasea  Asks  the 
President  a  Few  Poialed  QaestioBt— 
The  Most  laportaat  QnestioB  Is, 
WiD  He? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THg  HOUSX  OP  RBPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesdaw.  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  our 
new  President  remove  all  socialistic  rocul- 
blocks  to  progress  as  did  West  Germany, 
by  giving  the  green  hgbt  to  Investment 
capital  and  by  not  trying  to  fool  the 
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people?  Let  us  not  forget  that  tn  less 
than  5  years  after  being  devastated  by 
.World  War  n,  the  West  German  mark 
was  accepted  at  face  value  WM-Idwlde, 
and  the  people  enjoyed  prosperity  again. 

Will  he  insist  on  a  balanced  budget 
starting  next  July  1,  so  that  taxes  can  be 
safely  reduced,  so  that  the  slogan,  "Soimd 
As  a  Dollar,"  will  again  ring  true  in  all 
nations,  so  that  the  flight  of  our  dwin- 
dling gold  supply  will  be  halted  before 
it  leads  to  a  greatly  reduced  value  of  the 
dollar  in  your  pocket,  bringing  flnancial 
disaster  to  all  Americans,  be  they  rich  or 
poor? 

Will  he  explain  to  the  American  people 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
goods  and  services  must  pay  every  penny 
appropriated  and  spent  by  his  or-  her 
local,  State,  and  Federal  Government, 
and  that  over  70  percent  of  our  goods 
and  services  are  bought,  used,  and  con- 
sumed by  people  whose  {uinual  income 
is  less  than  $6,000,  and  hence  these  so- 
called  "little  people"  are  really  footing 
most  of  the  bill?  Will  he  explain  that 
the  claims  by  the  big  spenders  that  they 
are  helping  the  little  people  by  "soaking 
the  rich,"  Is  Just  so  much  political  clap- 
trap, tor  business  and  industry  must  add 
every  tax  to  the  first  cost  and  high  op- 
erating  expenses  on  all  commodities  sold, 
or  soon  be  forced  to  close  shop? 

Will  our  new.  President  use  the  same 
good  American  business  sense  while  In 
the  White  House  that  he  has  used  in 
amassing  his  own  personal  fortime? 

Will  he  admonish  the  heads  of  our 
nearly  50  million  American  families  that 
under  our  constitutional,  competitive, 
free  private  enterprise  system  of  govern- 
ment, husbands  and  wives  establish  a 
sovereign  government  of  their  own 
choosing,  which  is  their  home,  and  that 
their  future,  the  future  of  their  children 
and  their  country  depends  entirely  upon 
Just  how  well  these  c(»nbined  50  million 
American  sovereign  governments  per- 
form day  after  day,  by  first  taking  care 
of  themselves  and  their  families,  if  i^le 
to  work  and  earn  a  good  honest  living, 
by  being  law-abiding,  and  by  living  up  to 
their  own  citizenship  responsibilities,  for 
therein  lies  the  future  ht^piness  and 
prosperity  of  our  blessed  land? 

Will  he  say,  "Fellow  citizens,  tills  is  the 
American  way  so  plainly  provided  for  In 
our  US.  Constitution,  which  was  built  for 
and  around  the  Individual,  so  different 
from  the  demands  of  the  Communist 
dictators  wherein  all  the  people  must 
think  and  woi^  only  for  the  State"? 

We  are  anxiously  waiting  and  hoping, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  will. 


The  Two  Magic  Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MKW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  reprint 


of  an  article  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
chEdrman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp.,  which  appeared   In  the 
January  issue  of  Guideposts: 
Tm  Two  Maoic  Woaoe 
(By  James  Parley) 

Not  long  ago  In  my  mall  I  received  a  re- 
quest from  a  college  student  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  young  man  who  said  be  was  writing  a  thesis 
on  Government.  He  knew  of  my  background 
In  politics,  and  asked  me  to  fill  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire. 

There  were  at  least  40  questions,  and  some 
of  them  called  for  detailed  and  complex  an- 
swers. I  was  quite  busy  but,  believing  that 
any  interest  In  Government  should  be  en- 
couraged, I  sat  down  with  my  secretary  and 
dictated  a  long  reply.  It  took  most  of  one 
afternoon,  but  I  finally  sent  It  off  with  the 
little  glow  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
completing  an  arduous  and  voluntary  task. 

I  looked  forward  to  receiving  from  this 
young  man  some  acknowledgment  as  to 
whether  I  had  helped  him  or  not.  But  I  have 
yet  to  hear  frcxn  him  to  this  day. 

I  told  myself  that  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  consequence  and  to  put  It  out  of  my 
mind,  forget  It.  But  obvloiisly,  since  I  am 
writing  about  it  now,  I  dldnt  forget  it.  I 
dldnt  forget  It  because  I  was  disappointed. 

The  truth  is,  ingratitude  hurts  everyone. 
It  also  hurts  the  person  who  fails  to  show 
appreciation  becaxise  he  may  make  an  enemy 
where  he  could  have  kept  a  friend. 

Simply  feeling  gratitude  isn't  enough;  it 
has  to  be  demonstrated,  one  way  or  another. 
Perhaps  the  boy  In  Pennsylvania  was  i^pre- 
ciatlve  but  if  so  his  i^preclatlon  Is  wasted 
because  he  never  told  me.  Two  words — thank 
you — could  have  made  all  the  difference. 

Fiu'thermore,  the  incident  made  me  ex- 
amine myself.  When  someone's  performance 
hurts  or  displeases  you,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
ask  yourself  whether  tracee  of  thoee  unpleas- 
ant characteristics  may  not  exist  in  you.  So 
I  asked  myself,  how  much  do  most  of  us 
appreciate  the  countless  little  dally  acts  of 
courtesy  or  kindness  on  the  part  of  other 
people  that  make  our  lives  smoother  and 
more  comfortable?  How  grateful  are  we, 
really,  for  the  privilege  of  living  In  a  country 
where  it  is  possible  for  most  of  us  to  take 
freedom  and  Jxistlee  and  secxulty  for  granted? 
How  much  thankfulness  do  most  of  us  feel 
for  the  marvelous  gift  of  life  Itself,  and  how 
adequately  do  we  e^rees  this  to  the  Giver? 

The  honest  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions was  painfully  clear.  Not  enough.  Not 
nearly  enough. 

And  so  I  have  decided  to  make  a  new 
year's  resolution  to  try  to  change  my  attitude 
tTcxn  a  passive  to  a  more  active  one  where 
gratitude  is  concerned. 

To  thank  the  people  who  make  my  world 
run  smoothly — waitreeses,  elevator  (q;>erators, 
taxi  drivers,  barbers,  anyone— not  Just  with 
a  casual  word  (»'  an  impersonal  tip,  but  with 
some  expression  of  genuine  Interest  in  them 
as  fellow  human  beings. 

To  make  myself  more  aware  of  the  mirac- 
ulous prlvilegee  Involved  in  simply  being  an 
American,  and  to  show  my  thankfiilnees  by 
working  Without  thought  of  reward  (yes, 
even  answering  unsolicited  questionnairee) 
to  make  the  best  country  In  the  world  even 
better. 

To  remind  myself  every  day  of  the  infinite- 
ly precious  value  of  every  minute  at  exist- 
ence, and  to  show  my  gratitude  to  God  not 
only  with  prayers  of  thanksgiving  but  by  liv- 
ing as  close  as  possible  to  the  way  He  wants 
me  to  live. 

A  basic  rule  In  showing  appreciation,  I 
have  fotmd,  is  this:  ^gJitnow.  Do  It  while 
your  sense  of  gratitun^olreeh  and  strong. 
If  you  put  it  off.  It  becomes  all  too  easy 
to  forget  it.  When  Christ  healed  the  10 
lepers,  only  1  came  back  to  thank  Him, 
and  He  commented  a  bit  sadly  on  this  frailty 


of  human  nature.  If  joa  feel  a  flash  ot 
thankfulneee  act  on  It  before  the  Impulse 
dies  away. 

Children  have  this  strong  sense  ot  grati- 
tude. A  few  years  ago,  out  in  Iowa,  a  teach- 
er asked  her  fourth-grade  pupils  to  write  a 
prayer  of  thanks  "tar  the  small  bleastngi 
which  make  your  life  happy  and  good."  Tlie 
29  papers  that  were  handed  in  gave  tlianks 
for  such  things  as  "the  sound  ot  lau^ter — 
erasers  that  make  nUstakes  disappear — the 
smell  of  chocolate  cake  in  the  oven — colored 
leaves  that  swirl  and  fall  in  the  autumn — 
big,  red,  garden  tomatoes — ^my  sister's  smile 
on  Christmas  morning — and  fen*  Godls  care." 

A  second  stage  of  gratitude  Is  thankful- 
ness, not  Just  for  the  pleasures  and  benefits 
of  life,  but  for  its  hazards  and  hardships  as 
well.  It  takes  some  Insight  and  maturity  to 
realize  that  troubles  and  difllciUtles  have 
values,  but  they  do.  All  of  us  have  heard  of 
handicapped  people  who  struggled  so  fiercely 
to  overcome  their  handicap  that  ultimately 
they  became  champions.  The  Pilgrims 
thanked  God  for  their  first  harvest,  but  they 
might  well  have  thanked  Him,  also,  for  the 
difficulties  that  they  met  and  overcame,  be- 
cause it  was  on  this  anvtl  of  pfUn  and  suffer- 
ing that  they  forged  the  character  of  a  new 
nation. 

The  third  stage  of  gratitude  Is  what  the 
poet,  E.  A.  Robinson,  had  in  mind  when  h» 
wrote  that  there  are  two' kinds  of  thankf ill- 
ness, "the  sudden  kind  we  feel  for  what  we 
take,  the  larger  kind  we  feel  for  what  we 
give."  When  you  begin  to  feel  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service,  to  help 
others,  to  make  the  world  a  better  place, 
then  you  are  getting  close  to  the  self-forget- 
fulness  that  the  Bible  tells  us  is  the  secret 
of  true  happiness. 

If  you  can  increase  your  sense  of  gratitude 
and  jovi  wlUingess  to  expttea  it  throughout 
the  coming  year,  you  will  make  the  pe<9le 
around  you  happier,  and  you  will  beccone 
a  hairier  person  yourself.  There  is  a  great 
magic  in  thoee  two  words,  "thank  you." 

It  is  impossible  to  be  grateful  and  embit- 
tered at  the  same  time  for  gratitude  must 
have  an  object,  and  If  one  Is  grateful  tar 
life,  then  one  must  be  grateful  to  the  Giver 
of  life,  the  Giver  of  all  things. 

"Gratitude,"  says  an  old  quotation,  "is 
the  fairest  blossom  which  springs  from  the 
soul;  and  the  hefu^  knoweth  none  more 
fragrant."  This  I  will  remember  as  I  try 
to  keep  my  resolution  for  1964.  I  hope  you 
win  try  It.  too. 


Report  of  Activitiet  of  the  Hoase 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  OBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  r^x>rt  of  activities  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
cluding the  report  of  the  Subccxnmittee 
for  Special  Investigations,  for  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress: 
Repobt    or   THE    AcnvTms    or   thk    House 

COMMITTKE  OH  ARKXD  SUVICIS,   88TH  CON- 
GRESS, in-  Session 

During  the  1st  session,  88th  Congress,  229 
meetings  were  held  by  the  full  Coounittee  on 
Armed  Services  and  its  subcommittees,  as 
follows: 
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PobUe  Law  OO-aO.  HJL  2440,  To  Authorize 
ApproprlatloDa  During  Plscal  Tear  1904  tar 
Procurement,  TTweweich.  DeTelopment.  Teet, 
and  Bratuatton  of  Aircraft.  ICssUes.  and 
Naval  Veasels  for  the  Armed  Porcee,  and  for 
Other  Purpoeee 

Public  Law  88-38  provided  authorization  In 
the  amount  at  $15,314,391,000  for  defeiue 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1904  In  two  major 
areas. 

It  Included  authorization  of  appropriations 
In  the  amount  of  011.916.200,000  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft.  mlSBllea,  and  naVal  vee- 
sels  In  fmn  Identical  to  previous  enactments 
of  the  fund  authorizations  reqxilred  pursuant 
to  secUon  413 (b)  of  Public  Law  80-149.  as 
initially  approved  August  10,  1969. 

It  also  Included  a  similar  authorization  of 
approfx-iaUons  In  the  amount  of  93.399.091.- 
000  for  the  reeearch,  develojxnent.  test,  and 
evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  as  required  for  the  first  time  by  the 
amendment  to  section  413  (b)  contained  in 
Public  Law  87-430.  approved  AprU  37.  1962. 

Secticxi  413(b)  of  PulHle  Law  86-149  pro- 
vided that  "no  funds  may  be  appropriated 
after  December  81.  1900.  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  Statee  for  the 
procxirement  of  aircraft,  mlssilee,  or  i^val 
veesels,  unices  the  af^roprlatlon  of  such 
funds  has  been  authorlaed  by  legislation  en- 
acted after  such  date." 

Public  Law  87-430.  added  to  the  authority 
quoted  above:  "•  •  •  the  reeearch.  develop- 
ment, test,  or  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
or  naval  veeeels  *  *  *." 


Public  Law  88-41.  H.R.  3439.  To  A\ithor\xD  the 
Secretary  of  Def enae  To  Lend  Certain  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Faroe  Bqulpment  and  Pro- 
vide Certain  OeiTlcee  to  the  Boy  Sooute  of 
America  For  Use  In  the  1904  National  Jam- 
boree, and  for  Other  Purpoeee 

This  legislation  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Poroe  equipment  and  to  provide  other 
logistical  aervlcee  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  &lzth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boys 
afeouts  of  America  to  be  held  at  Valley  Porge 
Stoto  Park.  Pa^  dwlng  the  period  beginning 
In  July  and  ending  In  August  1904. 
Pulrilc  Law  80-03.  HJft.  0081.  To  Improve  the 
Active  Duty  Promotion  Opportunity  of  Air 
PcMToe  Officers  From  the  Grade  of  Uajor  to 
the  Grade  of  lieutenant  Colonel 

This  law  permits  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  eaceed  the  numerical  limitations 
on  the  number  of  offlcere  who  may  serve  In 
the  pade  of  lieutenant  colcmel  by  4.000  for 
a  period  of  1  more  year. 

Public  Law  08-77.  HJt.  3090.  To  Amend  TlUee 
10.  14.  and  38.  United  SUtee  Code,  With 
Reepect  to  the  Award  of  Certain  Medals 
and  the  Uedai  of  Honor  RoU 
This  law  expands  the  authority  for  the 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Serrloe  Croas.  the  Navy  Croea.  the 
Air  Faroe  Croas.  and  the  Silver  Star  by  the 
various  military  departments,  and  the  Cocut 
Guard,  with  reepect  to  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
eo  our  Government  can  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  acts  of  herotam  and  gallantry  which 
may  occur  during  cold  war  conditions  short 
of  situations  when  our  Armed  Porcee  are  at 
war  with  an  enemy  of  the  United  Statee.   Per- 
sonnel receiving  the  Medal  of  Honor  under 
the  qualifying  provision  of  thU  law  will  have 
their  namee  placed  on  the  Medal  of  Honor 
roU  and  receive  the  ccrtlfleate  and  pension 
provided  by  eeettons  501  and  603  of  Utle  38. 
United  Statee  Code,  beginning  at  age  60. 
PubUe  Law  00-83.  S.  MO.  To  Authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Grant  BasemenU 
for  the  Use  of  Lands  In  the  Camp  Joeeph  H. 
Pendleton  Naval  Reeerv»tlon.  Calif.,  for  a 
Nuclear  Beetrlc  Generating  Station. 
This  legislation  authortzee  the  granting  of 
an  eaaement  for  the  use  of  approximately  90 
acree  of  land  located  In  the  extreme  north- 


west corner  of  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif.,  to 
Southern  OaJifomia  Edison  CO.  and  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  easement,  to  be 
granted  at  fair  market  value,  will  permit  the 
two  companies  to  construct  and  operate  a 
nuclear  generating  plant  on  the  land.  Addi- 
tional easements  will  be  granted  for  access 
road,  railroad  sidings,  and  transmission 
lines. 

Public  Law  88-107.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51  ( H.J.  Ree.  367) ,  To  Authorize  the  Presen- 
Utlon  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of  Recogni- 
tion to  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Poulols, 
Retired 

The  piirpose  of  this  law  Is  to  appropriately 
recognize  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Foulols,  retired,  to  the 
development  of  airpower. 
Public  Law  88-110.  HJl.  6990.  To  Repeal  Sec- 
tion 363  of  the  Armed  Force  Reeerve  Act.  as 
Amended,   and   To   Amend   the   Universal 
MiUtary    Training    and    Service    Act.    as 
Amemled,  To  Revise  and  Oonsolldate  Au- 
thority for  Deferment  From,  and  Bxemp- 
tlon    Prom    Liability    for    Induction    for. 
Training  and  Service  for  Certain  Reeerve 
Membership    and    Participation,    and    To 
Provide  a  ^>eclal  Bnllstment  Program,  and 
for  Other  Purpoeee 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  con- 
solidate into  one  provision  of  law  the  author- 
ity for  the  special  enlistment  active  duty  for 
training  programs  available  to  Reeerve  per- 
sonnel. 

The  law  provides  the  departments  with 
authority  to  continue  in  effect  a  modified 
form  of  the  so-called  0-month  training  pro- 
gram available  to  non-prlor-servlce  person- 
nel. The  program  would  permit  enlistments 
for  a  0-year  period  of  Eteeerve  service.  4 
months  or  more  of  which  would  be  performed 
on  active  duty  for  training. 

The  law  will  provide  equity  In  the  Reserve 
program  by  establishing  a  mMTiTwmw  s-year 
Reeerve  obligation  for  all  personnel. 
Public  Law  88-133.  HA.  5668.  To  Amend  Title 
37.  United  Statee  Code.  To  Increase  the 
Ratee  of  Basic   Pay  for  Members  of  the 
Uniformed  Servicee.  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poeee 

This  law  is  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act 
of  1903.   It  provldee: 

1.  Increasee  in  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  with  over  3  years  of 
service. 

3.  Permanent  professors  at  the  Military 
and  Air  Faroe  Academlee  after  30  years  of 
service  are  entitled  to  a  pay  supplement  of 
9360  a  month,  not  to  be  Included  in  comput- 
ing retired  pay. 

3.  Increased  special  pay  for  physicians  and 
dentists  at  the  6- year  point  from  9300  to 
9250  a  month;  and  from  9360  to  9350  at  the 
10-year  point. 

4.  Beoomputatlon  of  retirement  pay: 
Persons  retired  prior  to  Jime  1.  1968,  who 

are  paid  retired  pay  under  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act,  may  elect  to  recompute  their 
retirement  pay  under  pay  scales  in  effect  on 
September  30.  1908.  or  receive  a  6-percent 
oost-of-Uving  increase,  based  upon  their  re- 
tirement pay,  whichever  Is  greater. 

Persons  retired  after  June  1.  1968,  but  be- 
fore Af>rll  1,  1963,  receive  a  6-percent  oost-of- 
livlng  increase  based  upon  their  retirement 
pay- 
All  persons  originally  retiring  after  April  1 , 
1963,  will  compute  their  retirement  pay 
based  upon  the  new  jKiy  scales  in  Public  Law 
88-132. 

Persons  retired  under  laws  other  than  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  receive  a  5-percent 
cost-of-living  Increase. 

Retired  and  retainer  pay  in  the  future  will 
be  adjusted  co  reflect  changee  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  In  Janiuuy  of  each  cal- 
endar year  after  1963.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  determine  the  percent  that  the 
annual  average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items — U.S.  city  average)    published  by 
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the  Bureau  oX  Ijibor  Statistics  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  has  Increased  over  that 
for  1963  or,  If  later,  for  the  calendar  year 
preceding  that  In  which  the  moet  recent  ad- 
justment In  retired  or  retainer  pay  has  been 
made  under  this  law.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines the  percent  of  that  Increase  to  be 
3  or  more,  the  retired  <»'  retainer  pay  of  a 
meml>er  of  fcmner  member  cxC  the  Armed 
Forces  who  became  entitled  to  that  pay  be- 
fore January  2  of  the  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary makes  that  determination  shall,  as  of 
April  1  of  ^hat  year,  be  increased  by  that 
percent,  adj^isted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

6.  Submarine  pay  for  certain  members 
training  for  duty  on  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marinee  is  adthorlzed. 

6.  Incentive  pay  tar  duty  Inside  a  high-  or 
low-pressure  chamber  is  authorized. 

7.  Multiple  pa3rments  of  incentive  pay  is 
authorized. 

8.  Special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  providing  966  a  month  is  authorized.  It 
Is  not  retroactive. 

9.  Foreign  duty  pay  is  hereafter  permis- 
sive. The  Preeldent  is  given  the  authority  to 
authorize  foreign  duty  pay  in  the  locations 
outside  the  continental  United  States  that 
he  selects. 

10.  A  new  family  separation  allowance  of 
930  a  month  Is  authorized  for  those  serving 
In  grade  E-4  (more  than  4  yetirs  of  service) 
and  above,  where  dependents  are  prevented 
from  being  with  their  service  sponsor.  It  is 
not  authorized  for  those  occupying  Govern- 
ment quarters. 

11.  CMlcers  In  the  grade  of  majOT  and 
above  who  are  without  dependents  may  elect 
not  to  occupy  Government  quarters  even 
though  they  are  available,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  eligible  to  receive  their  quarters  al- 
lowances. 

PvSbUc  Law  88-146,  S.  812,  To  Provide  tor  the 
Release  of  Restrictions  and  Reservations  on 
Certain  Real  Property  Heretofore  Conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the  United 
States  of  America 

The  purpoee  of  this  law  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  certain  re- 
strictions and  reservations  on  certain  real 
prf^Mrty  previously  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon 
payment  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
United  States  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  concerned. 

The  objective  of  the  legislation  Is  to  grant 
relief  to  the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Bdu- 
catlon  which  Is  the  unwitting  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  it  had  no  control. 
Public  Law  88-164,  S.  1994,  To  Authorize  the 
Disposal.  Without  Regard  to  the  Prescribed 
0-Month  Waiting  Period,  of  Certain  Water- 
fowl Feathere  and  Down  rrom  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile 

This  legislation  authorizes  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 6,800,000  pounds  of  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  waives  the  requirement  for  a  0- 
month  waiting  period  before  this  disposal 
could  begin. 

PuUlc  Law  88-174,  UH.  6600,  To  Authorize 
Certain  Oonstructlon  at  Military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  Other  Purpoeee 
The  purpoee  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and  re- 
lated authority  in  support  of  the  military 
departments  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  total  authorization  granted  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  authorization: 

Title  I  (Army) 9199,083,000 

Title  n  (Navy) 303,403,000 

Title  in  (Air  Force)-- 488,807.000 

Title  IV  (Defense  agendee)  34. 400, 000 

Tl We  V  (Housing) 086,313.000 

Subtotal 1.000,177.000 


Deficiency  authorization : 

Tkle   I    (Army) 93,309,000 

mie  n    (Navy) 87.000 

Title  ni  (Air  Force) 160,000 

Total . 8,403.000 

Title  VII  (Reserve  components) : 

Army  National  Guard 7,  5(X),  000 

Army  Reeerve 4,700,000 

Naval    and     Marine    Corps 

Reserve   5,700,000 

Air   National   Guard 15.970,380 

Air  Force  Reserve 4,600,000 

Total ^ 38,470,880 

Deficiency  authorizations : 

Army  National  Guard 84,  000 

Army  Reserve 60,000 

Total 144,000 

Grand  total  of  all  au- 
thorities    1,642,253,380 

Public  Law  88-238,  S.  1767,  To  Authorize  the 

Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Convey  a  Certain 

Parcel  of  Land  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 

and  for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army  to  convey  to   the   State   of  Delaware 

certain  property  located   at  the  Fort  Mllee 

Military  Reservation  which  is  now  excess  to 

military  requirements. 

Public  Law  88-286.  HJl.  3006,  To  Amend 
Sections  610  and  691,  of  Title  10,  United 
Statee  Code.  To  Remove  the  Requirement 
that  an  Allen  Must  Make  a  Declaration  of 
Intention  To  Become  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  Statee  Before  He  May  Be  Enlisted 
or  Appointed  In  a  Reserve  Component 
This  law  eliminated  an  obeolete  requlre- 
ihent  in  the  statutes  relating  to  enlistments 
and  appointments  in  the  Reeerve  Forces. 

PubUc  Law  88-288,  HJL  4338,  To  Amend 
Title  37,  United  Statee  Code,  to  Authorize 
Travel  and  Transportation  Allowances  for 
Travel  Performed  Uhder  Orders  that  Are 
Canceled.  Revoked,  or  Modified,  and  for 
Other  Purpoeee 

This  law  authorizes  relmburaement  to  a 
member  of  the  imif ormed  servicee  for  travel 
performed  by  himself  and/or  his  dependents, 
or  both,  under  orders  that  direct  him  to  make 
a  permanent  change  of  station  and  that  are 
canceled,  revoked,  or  modified,  directing  his 
return  to  the  station  from  which  he  was  be- 
ing transferred,  or  are  modified  to  direct  him 
to  make  a  different  permanent  ^lange  of 
station. 

ThlB  law  Is  retroactive  to  October  1,  1949. 
At  the  cloee  of  the  lart;  seeskm,  88th  Con- 
gress, the  following  bills  which  were  reported 
to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servicee  were — 
1.  Pending  on  the  House  Calendar: 
HJt.  6600.  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

HH.  9124,  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reeerve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corpe  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Consid- 
ered by  House  under  suspension  of  rules,  on 
December  3,  1903,  and  failed  of  passage.) 

3.  Passed  by  the  House  and  pending  in  the 
Senate: 

HJ.  Rbf  376,  providing  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  In  connection  with  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the  United  States 
surrounding  the  Washington  Mbnvunent. 

HA.  189,  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  Federal  land  imder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Tee*  Station,  China 
Lake,  Calif.,  to  the  county  of  Kern,  State  of 
California. 

HJt.  384,  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest  grade 


satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HJt.  393,  to  make  retrocession  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massat^usetts  of  Jurisdlctaon 
over  certain  land  in  the  vldnlty  of  Port 
Devens,  Mass. 

H.R.  2512,  to  clarify  the  status  of  members 
of  the  National  Guard  v^hlle  attending  or 
instructing  at  National  Guard  schools  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  3664.  to  amend  section  6(o)  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Servloe  Act 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  Induction  for 
the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  whoee 
father  died  as  a  resiilt  of  military  service. 

H.R.  2088,  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  international 
sports  activities. 

HJl.  2989,  to  further  amend  the  Missing 
Persons  Act  to  cover  certain  persons  detained 
in  fOTeign  countries  against  their  will,  and 
for  other  purpoeee. 

HJl.  3179,  to  provide  that  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  diiring  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HJl.  4177,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  all  rl^t.  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  Statee  in  and  to  certain  lands  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  such  dty. 

H.R.  4739,  to  amend  section  406  <a  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to  ad- 
vance movement  of'dependents  and  baggage 
and  household  effects  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  servicee. 

HJl.  0000,  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United  Statee 
Code,  to  change  the  method  of  computing 
retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corpe. 

HJl.  0707.  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United  Statee 
Code,  to  provide  gold  star  li^iel  buttons  for 
the.  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Porcee  who  lost  or  lose  thdr  lives  in  war  or 
as  a  result  of  ctdd  war  Incidents. 

HJl.  7348,  to  change  the  designated  use  of 
certain  real  property  conveyed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  the  dty  of  Fort 
Walton  Beach.  Fla.,  under  the  terms  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-194. 

HJl.  7866.  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  nomlnatlcm  and  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the 
Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Faroe  Academies. 

HJl.  7499,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  or  his  designee  to  convey  0.36 
acre  of  land  to  the  dty  of  Orovllle.  Calif. 

HJl.  8300,  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  oonstructlon 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 

HJl.  8366,  to  confer  jurisdiction  over  the 
Iowa  ordnance  plant  reeervaitlon  upon  the 
State  of  Iowa.  ^ 

H.R.  8427,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement 
and  disability  s]rBtem'for  a  limited  number 
of  employees,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 
Etsuici  or  Acnvmxs  or  spzciax. 

SUBCOlClCTTfES 

National  Military  Airlift  Subcommittee 
March  1,  1063,  the  chairman  appointed  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  National  Mllitcu^ 
Airlift  to  review  the  actions  taken  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  1960  report  of  the  previous  Airlift  Sub- 
committee. 

The  subcommittee  was  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  previous  recooamenda- 
tlons  had  been  implemented,  update  all  the 
salient  points  pertinent  to  military  airlift, 
and  determine  whether  or  not  any  new  prob- 
lems had  arisen  during  the  3-year  Interval. 
The  review  revealed  that  of  the  11  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  1900  report.  10  had 
been  implemented  in  whole  or  major  part. 
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Sttbeommiftee  for  Spe^l 
Houae  Beeolutlon  M. 
January  SI,  196B,  anthoifzes 
on  Armed  Servlcee.  aetir  g 
suboommltte*  appointed  b 
the  Committee  on  Armcl 
duet  a  foil  and  oomple^ 
•tody  at  an  matters — 
1.  Relating  to  the  . 
dlapoattlan  of  nuiterlal. 
and  aervleea.  aad  the 
dlQMaltlon  at  real . 
DepartoMnt  of  Defense: 

3.  Relating  to  the  mllltkry 
sonnel  under  the  Jurladl^on 
ment  of  Oefenae: 

S.  Involving  the  laws, 
rectlvea  admlnlatered  by 
partment  of  Defeaee; 

4.  iBfolvtng  the  uee 
nooapiirt^irlated  fonde  b  > 
partmeat  of  Defenae; 

5.  Relating  to  eelentlfl|; 
velopmeat  In  support  of 
and 

e.  All  other  matters 
Jurledlctton  conferred  by 
tbe  House  of  Representat 
mlttee  (m  Armed  Servlcee 

Houae  Reaolutlon  146, 
February  77.  Ites 
the  espeneee  of  oonduetln  : 
axMl  Inqulrlee  authorized 
tlon  84.     Both  reeolutlon  i 
tlve  from  January  4.  106  I 

On  January  38,  196S.  b  r 
lutlcm  No.  5.  the  Commltlee 
icee  authorised  a  q>eclal 
committee,  with  the 


tie 


Hajdt, 


Haibt 


Jorlty  to  be  selected  by 
committee  and  thoae 
be   seleeted  upoa 
ranking  salnorlty 
mlttee.    Pursuant  to  thli 
man  Vonow.  by  letter 
liMS.  to  Bon.  Poana 
tbe  following  as  membeii 
mlttee:   Boa.  PoeTsa 
Hon.  RiCHaas  S 
PoKS,    Bon.    Wausb    N 
CSASUS  8.  O 

Thle  anhcommtttee  hai 
such 

ehalrmaa  of  the  fun 
anoe  with 

The  BOhconmlttee 
of 


aa  are  east  ined 

COB  mlttee 


Reeolullon 
op<ratee 


snboom  nlttees 


organised  by  the  Commltt  se 
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ices, vmder  successive  reeolutlons  since  the 
81st  Congrees.  The  suboonimlttee's  rules 
appear  In  a  docimient  entitled  "Rules  and 
OrganlsaUon  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Spe- 
cial Inveatlgatlons  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  U.S.  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvee.  Under  Authority  of  House  Reeolutlon 
84.  88th  Congrees."  The  rulee  were  adopted 
at  an  executive  session  of  the  subcommittee 
on  March  5.  1»«3.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  the  Information  of  persons  having  busl- 
neee  before  the  sulxrommittee. 

The  profeesional  staff  and  clerical  assist- 
ance authorized  imder  House  Resolution  146 
consist  of  a  special  counsel,  an  Investigator. 
and  three  clerical  employees. 

The  monthly  and  cumulative  expenses  of 
the  subconunittee  are  reported  In  its 
monthly  report,  submitted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
Theee  expenses  also  were  reported  in  detail 
In  the  CoNGRsasioNAi.  RzxrosD  of  this  year. 

STVDTES  RESrLTINC  IM  REPORTS  .^N0    OR 
HKARINCS 

1   Relation  Of  cost  data  to  m:hta'y 
■procurement 

The  authority  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  examine  coat  data  was  challenged 
t^y  a  contractor  from  whom  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  had  purchased  electronic 
equipment  xmder  a  contract  which  totaled 
approximately  83  million.  The  contractor, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
sought  support  for  Its  position  in  part  In 
Public  Law  87-653.  The  Immediate  purpose 
of  the  subcommittee's  Inquiry  was  to  re- 
view the  facts  to  determine  the  need  for  or 
desirability  of  recommending  legislative  ac- 
tion to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  ev- 
istlng  legislation. 

After  several  weeks  erf  investigation  both 
in  Washington.  D.C..  and  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
a  hearing  was  held  on  May  32.  1963,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Defense  testi- 
fied. Representatlvea  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  at- 
tended as  observers. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  no  further 
action,  since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  agreed  to  submit 
the  dls|)iote  to  the  coui«s  for  Judicial  de- 
termination. The  matter  Is  preeently  being 
handled  by  the  Department  oi  Justice. 

The  hearings  have  been  printed. 
2.  Russian  trawlers  traffic  in  V  S    territorml 
waters 

The  subcommittee  received  reports  con- 
cernftig  the  activity  of  the  Russian  fishing 
fleet,  pctfticxilarly  along  the  coast  of  Florida. 
After  several  weeks  of  investigation,  both  In 
Washington  and  the  field,  public  hearings 
were  held  on  July  9  and  10.  Testimony  was 
received  from  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Department  of  State,  tbe 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  a  private  char- 
ter-boat operator.  The  hearings  were 
printed. 

The  subcommittee  submitted  a  unanimous 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee which  recommended,  among  other  things 
(1)  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard  adopt  a  uniform 
national  policy  which  would  permit  the  Coast 
Guard  to  take  such  inmaediate  and  unilateral 
action  as  may  be  required  In  the  national  In- 
terest whenever  vessels  having  electronic  or 
other  capabilities  which  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  country  are  found 
transiting  our  territorial  waters;  and  (3) 
that  the  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District  pub- 
licise the  assistance  which  civilian  sources 
could  render  to  augment  Its  stirvelllance  ac- 
tivities, and,  particularly,  invite  commercial 
and  private  boatowners  to  report  all  sight - 
Ir^s  of  Iron  Curtain  craft  In  UJ3.  coastal 
waters. 

The  agencies  concerned  were  hfquested  to 
comment  on  the  recommendations.  Their 
responses  Indicated   general   agreement;    the 


Coast  Guard  response  contained  the  details 
of  the  national  policy  on  the  surveillance  of 
the  Russian  trawlers,  as  well  as  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  three  agencies  to 
Implement  the  policy.  The  poUcy.  If  fully 
Implemented,  would  meet  generally  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations. 

3  Air  defense  system  changes 
On  April  26.  1963,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  Its  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  an- 
nounced "a  reallnement  of  the  U.S.  air  de- 
fense forces."  The  announcement  identi- 
fied by  location  the  6  semiautomatic  ground 
environment  (SAGS)  direction  centers  and 
17  long-range  radars  that  would  be  closed. 
At  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  an  Investigation  was  Initi- 
ated in  May  1963  to  determine  the  proce- 
dural manner  in  which  the  decision  was 
made  and  the  effect  of  the  planned  changes 
on  our  defense  system.  The  investigation  en- 
tailed the  review  and  analyala.  of  several 
thousand  pages  of  Department  of  Defense, 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command,  and 
.Air  Defense  Command  documents,  the  Inter- 
view of  numeroys  military  and  Department 
of  Defense  personnel  and  3  days  of  hearings, 
June  30,  and  July  11  and  18,  which,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  security  Information  In- 
volved, were  held  In  executive  session. 

The  8ut>commlttee'8  unanhnous  report,  also 
classified,  was  transmitted  to  the  chairman 
of   the  full   committee   by  letter  from   the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  October  28, 
1963.     Chairman  VureoN.  in  turn,  transmit- 
ted ooplee  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Inviting  any  comments  they  cared  to  make 
parti cmarly  with  re^>ect  to  the  reports  sa- 
lient conclusions.     Secretary  Zuckert's  reply 
of  November  6,  1963.  indicated  his  support 
for  the  Air  Force  position  expressed  to  the 
subcommittee  by  Assistant  Secretary  Imlrle 
and  General  LeMay.     An  Interim  acknowl- 
edgment of  November  1.  1963.  was  received 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  no  ofnclaJ  comment  on  the  conclusions 
h;is  been  made  by  Mr.  McNamara. 
4   AiT  Force  procurement  policies,  procedures, 
and  practices 
In    order    to   examine   certain   stated    Air 
Force  procurement  policies,  procediires,  and 
practices  and  compare  them  with  actual  per- 
formance, the  subcommittee  chose  as  a  case 
.study  contracts  between  the  Air  Force  and 
TYCO  Laboratories,  Inc.    The  contracts  call 
for  basic  research  in  the  field  of  energy  con- 
version;   their  costs   to  date  are  $1,150,000, 
and  the  Air  Force  has  stated  that  Isefore  the 
work  Is  completed  the  coat  to  the  Govern- 
ment may  run  as  hi^  as  $10  million.     The 
contracts   are    sponsored   by  the    Air   Force 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratories,  one  of  the 
tenant  organlzaUons  at  Hanacom  Air  Force 
Base.  Bedford.  Maaa.;   the  laboratories  are  a 
pert  of  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Aerospace  Re- 
search.    Procurement  services   are   provided 
the   laboratories  by  the  Eaectronlc   Systems 
Division    (E8D),    the    hoet   organization    at 
Hanscom.     BSD  Is  a  port  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command. 

The  subcommittee's  Inquiry  to  date  has 
been  directed  toward  determining  whether 
the  Air  Force  has  properly  executed  Its  con- 
tracting responsibilities;  particularly,  wheth- 
er the  procurement  function  of  BSD  has  been 
dominated  In  this  Instance  by  Cambridge 
Research  Laboratories. 

The  study  is  not  complete  at  thla  date. 
Five  days  of  public  hearings  have  been  held, 
August  21.  November  12,  13.  and  14,  and 
December  2.  1963.  A  report  Is  being  drafted 
and  It  Is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
submission  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee In  early  January  1964. 

CrNERAI,      ACCOUNTING  '•  Omci     AND      SVBCOM- 
MITTKX  ACTIVITIES 

The  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  subjects  within  the  purview  of  the 
subcommittee  are  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  they  are  Issued. 
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CONTUrXTIMG  STtTOIXS 

The  subcommittee  has  under  continuing 
study  a  number  of  apedfle  caaea  whliA  fall 
Into  rather  definite  grouptnga.  FrsctloaUy 
all  of  theae  relate  to  procurement,  tnt^rvftng 
such  categorlea  aa  aole  aouroe,  small  budnaas, 
Inadeqiukcy  or  reatrlctlveneea  of  bid  Invita- 
tion specifications,  etc. 


What   I    BeticTe    and   Why 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NOITH   CAXOUM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  entitled  "What  I  Believe  and 
Why,"  written  by  {Resident  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  April  1959,  appeared  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  of  January  1964. 

I  think  this  is  a  significant  article,  and 
for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
today: 

What  I  Bzuevx   and  Wht 

(By   Lyndon  B.   Johnson,   President  of   the 

United  States) 

(Note. — President  Johnson  wrote  thla  re- 
vealing declaration  of  his  personal  and  politi- 
cal phlloaophy  when  both  he  and  the  late 
Prealdent  Kennedy  were  aervlng  In  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  First  published  In  the  Texas  Quar- 
terly, It  Is  reprinted  here  from  the  April 
1969  Reader's  Digest.) 

I  am  a  free  man,  an  American,  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  a  Democrat — In  that  order.  I  am 
also  a  liberal,  a  conservative,  a  Texan,  a 
taxpayer,  a  rancher,  a  buslneesman,  a  con- 
sumer, a  parent,  a  voter,  and  not  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be  nor  as  old  as  I  expect  to  be — 
and  I  am  all  theee  things  In  no  fixed  order. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  deecrlptlve  word  in 
the  second  sentence  which  modlflea,  amenda, 
or  Is  related  by  hyphenation  to  the  terms 
listed  In  the  first  sentence.  In  conaequenoe, 
I  am  not  able  to  define  my  p<:Mtlcal  phlloao- 
phy by  the  choice  of  a  one-  or  two-word 
label. 

At  the  heart  of  my  own  beliefs  la  a  rebel- 
lion against  this  very  process  of  labeling  and 
filing  Americana  under  headings:  regional, 
economic,  oocxqMitlonal,  rellgloua.  racial,  or 
otherwise.  I  bridle  at  the  oaaualneaa  with 
which  we  ask  each  other,  "What  Is  your  polit- 
ical phlloaophy?"  I  resent  the  queatlon  not 
because  I  suspect  it  of  guile  and  cunning, 
but  for  Its  Innocenoe.  Our  political  philoao- 
phles.  I  have  found,  are  the  stun  of  otir  life's 
experience.  God  made  no  man  ao  simple  or 
his  life  so  sterile  that  such  experience  can  be 
summarized  in  an  adjective, 

I  regard  the  right  to  hold  one's  own  politi- 
cal philosophy  as  a  cornerstone  of  American 
freedom.  Our  Constitution  ts  distinctive  in 
that  it  prescribes  no  national  dogma:  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  religious.  The  mandate  of 
our  American  system — and  perhaps  Ita  ultl- 
gate  genius — ^Is  that  the  people  ahall  be  the 
true  pbiloeophers  of  the  govemmenrt  within 
limits  set  by  our  Nation's  basic  law. 

This  ts  an  ennobling  concept,  but  It  has  ' 
certain  frailties  and  we  aeem  quick  now- 
adaya  to  cruah  it.  We  crush  out  the  indi- 
viduality of  our  political  beliefs  and,  by  this 
process  of  high-speed  sorting  and  classifying 
Americans,  automate  our  choice  of  couraea 
and  sterilize  our  explorations  of  the  reaaona 
why.  The  American  In  me,  as  well  aa  the 
Texan,  reacts  strongly  against  the  merging 
of  the  individual  Into  the  maaa  in  tbe  name 
of  dogma. 


Some  might  point  to  the  Senate,  where  I 
serve,  and  auggaat  that  the  exan^ile  there  of 
a  two-party,  two-phlloaophy  ayatem  contra- 
dicts this  thesis.  The  oiqxxlte  la  so.  Had  I 
not  been  {nlvlleged  to  serve  In  Congress,  I 
might  never  have  come  to  hold  the  respect 
for  individuality  of  phlloeophy  that  I  do. 

The  very  purpoae  of  our  Congress  Is  to 
arrive  at  national  decisions  by  bringing  to- 
gether 534  Indlvlduala,  representing  some  174 
million  individuals,  to  achieve  a  content  on 
the  way  the  Nation  should  go.  Were  vre 
bound  by  rigid  dogmas,  there  would  be  no 
more  cauae  for  naaemhllng  Congreaa  than  for 
bringing  the  Soviet  Prealdliua  together.  We 
are  not  ao  bound,  and  it  la  a  great  part  of  my 
own  philoat^hy  that  the  Congreaa  reachea  a 
very  dubious  deolaion  when  Ita  cholcea  are 
made  aolely  by  head  oounta  of  the  partisan 
division. 

This  leads  to  a  listing  of  the  specific  tenets 
of  my  own  beliefs: 

First.  I  believe  every  American  has  eome- 
thing  to  say  and.  under  our  system,  a  right 
to  an  audience. 

Second.  I  believe  there  is  always  a  national 
answer  to  each  national  problem,  and,  believ- 
ing this.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  nec- 
essarily two  sides  to  every  question. 

Third.  I  regard  achievement  of  the  full  po- 
tential of  our  resources— physical  and  hu- 
man— to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  govern- 
mental policies,  next  to  the  protection  of 
thoae  rlghta  we  regard  as  Lnallenahle. 

Fourth.  I  regard  waste  as  the  continuing 
enemy  of  our  aoclety,  and  the  prevention  of 
waste — of  reeotircea,  ot  Uvea,  of  opportunity — 
to  be  the  moat  preaaing  of  the  responalblll- 
tles  oi  our  Government. 

These  tenets,  I  concede,  are  simple.  They 
are  certainly  personal,  for  I  have  developed 
them  over  60  years  from,  my  own  experience. 

Concerning  the  first,  I  realize  that  In  theae 
timea  It  may  aeem  exoeaalvely  idecdistlc.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  la,  either  in  principle 
or  in  practice. 

Always  in  my  work  at  Washington  I  am 
reminded  of  my  own  origins.  I  vraa  bom  to 
the  hill  country  of  Texas,  a  remote  region 
then  and  still  remote  today.  My  neighbors 
and  relatives  there  live  Independently,  stif- 
contained.  They  are  distant  from  many  na- 
tional issues,  yet  neither  distance  nor  limited 
information  make*  them  any  leas  a  party  to 
the  decialona  we  reach  in  Congreaa.  Know- 
ing them  aa  I  do,  I  know  that  It  would  be 
much  more  difficult  for  me  to  aecure  unanl- 
moiis  agreement  among  them  than  among 
the  Senators  in  Washington.  In  this  indi- 
viduality, my  neighbors  are  not  different 
from  Americans  evry  where.  There  la  likely 
to  be  merit  In  th*  views  of  the  mincxlty. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  seek  out  that  merit, 
and  not  merely  to  content  o\irselvea  with 
obliging  the  majority.  For  the  majorlty'a 
wisdom — however  wise — Is  never  the  sum  of 
all  wisdom. 

What  we  do  too  often  now  Is  to  resort  to 
expedients.  To  grant  audiencea  to  174  mil- 
lion Americans  would  be  exhaiistlng.  So  we 
make  our  classifications,  and  our  cross-clas- 
sifications, which  permit  us  to  forgo  the  lia- 
tening  and  tha^^earchlng  we  oiight  to  do. 
Trouble  compounda  when,  having  made  o\ir 
divisions  on  one  baala,  we  extend  the  appli- 
cation to  other  Issues  and  other  decisions. 
Adopting  such  a  pattern,  we  construct  false 
equations  which  produce  false  aaemtn. 

This  equation  process  Is  much  a  part  of 
our  party  systems,  and  contributes  to  the 
myth  that  "there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion." True,  there  are  two  parties.  That  Is 
not  the  same  aa  two  sides.  But,  by  main- 
taining the  two-aide  concept,  we  satisfy  our 
consciences  that  when  a  partisan  majority 
has  prevailed  then  la  no  need  to  reexamine 
an  issue.  Our  reasoning  is  that  since  there 
are  two  sides,  either  side  woxild  have  been 
acceptable,  and  hence  the  answer  decided  by 
political  strength  does  not  require  closer 
scrutiny. 


This  popular  view  la,  I  feel,  counter  to  oiir 
basic  American  philosophy.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  arrived  at  an  answer  until  we  have 
found  the  national  aiisiiiii — the  answer  all 
reasonable  men  can  l4i^JM  upon — and  our 
work  la  not  done  until  that  answer  Is  found, 
even  if  the  process  rMiulrea  years. 

Here  fits  the  t^tud  tik^  ot  my  philos- 
ophy— and  the  fdurth.  Had  America  been 
bound  by  tbe  Constitutional  Convention  to 
the  philosophies  of  the  18th  century — and 
by  the  limits  of  the  wisdom  and  vision  of 
those  tlmee — we  would  not  have  the  naU<m 
that  Is  ours  today.  Our  rising  greatness 
through  more  than  180  years  haa  come  from 
our  freedom  to  apply  our  accumulating 
knowledge  to  the  processes  of  our  self-gov- 
ernment. Or,  to  state  It  another  way.  thla 
has  come  because  America's  course  haa  been 
left  to  the  living.  Tliua,  the  18th-eentury 
Constitution  has  allowed  for  growth  ao  that 
it  is  still  strong,  still  good  tar  our  20th 
century. 

Our  Nation,  like  all  o^xer  natlona.  Is  poe- 
sessed  of  certain  resource*— of  nature,  of 
poeltion  and  of  the  htmian  mind.  Whatever 
we  are  to  be,  we  must  build  from  thoae 
things  at  our  disposal,  and  to  content  our- 
selves with  less  than  the  ultimate  potential 
is  to  deny  our  heritage  and  our  duty. 

Obviously,  having  come  from  a  land  like 
Texas.  I  feel  thla  strongly.  Of  all  endeavors 
on  which  I  have  worked  In  public  life,  I  am 
proudest  of  the  accocni^lahmenti  In  devel- 
oping the  Lower  Colorado  River.  It  Is  not 
the  damming  of  the  stream  or  the  harnessing 
of  the  fioods  in  which  I  take  pride,  but  rather 
In  the  ending  of  the  waste  of  the  region. 

The  region — ao  tmproductlv*  in  my 
youth — Is  now  a  vital  part  of  the  national 
economy  and  potential.  More  Important, 
the  wastage  of  humi^i  reeources  in  the  whole 
region  baa  been  reduced.  New  horlaons  have 
been  opened  to  yoimg  mlnda.  If  by  nothing 
more  than  the  advent  of  electricity  into  rural 
homes.  Men  and  women  have  been  released 
from  the  waste  ef  drudgery  and  toU  agalnai 
the  unyielding  rock  of  the  Texas  hllla.  This 
Is  fulfillment  of  the  true  reaponalblllty  of 
government. 

Conversely,  the  elimination  of  waate  of  this 
sort  carries  with  it  a  continuing  obligation 
for  government — at  all  levela — ^not  to  create 
waste  Itself  by  extracting  from  the  people 
the  fruits  of  their  new  opportunities  through 
improvident  exceasea  In  spending  and  taxing. 
This  Is  an  increasingly  critical  problem. 

Theae,  then,  are  the  tenets  of  my  political 
philosophy.  Some  who  equate  peraonal 
philosophies  with  popular  tingmmm  might  in- 
quire, endlessly,  aa  to  my  "poaltlon'*  on  thla 
or  that  issue.  Philosophies,  however,  are 
not  made  of  anawers  to  laauaa,  but  of  ap- 
proaches more  enduring  and  encompaaalng. 
With  theae  approachea  I  have  aet  down  I 
can  aeek  and.  I  believe,  find  answers  to  isaues 
as  they  arise. 

By  perscnal  choice  I  am  a  Democrat,  for 
in  that  party  I  can  best  apply  and  express 
my  beliefs.  But  I  am.  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, a  free  man,  an  American,  a  UJ3.  Sena- 
tor and  a  Democrat,  in  that  order — and  there, 
for  me,  the  classifying  stops. 


Inilependencc  Day  o£  Westen  Samoa 

— *• — 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


or   MEW    TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
sovereign  Polynesian  state  was  inaugu- 
rated on  January  1.  1962,  when  Western 
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Samoa  became  Ind  ipendent.  The  annl- 
veraaiT  of  the  li  ii>ortant  occasion  Is 
being  obaerred  today,  and  I  take  this 
opportanltj  ta  et  ngratulate  Head  of 
State  cauef  Mai  etoa  TanumafUl  n. 
Prime  lOnister  Fame  liata'afa  Fau- 
mina.  and  the  peoi  le  o<  Western  Samoa. 
New  Zealand  occupied  the  group  of 
tn^ical  Islands  In  the  South  Pacific  in 
1914  and  adminlst  sred  it  as  a  mandate 
and.  later,  as  a  tru  steeship.  In  a  plebi- 
scite In  liay  1961 1  substantial  majority 
of  the  Samoan  to  era  expressed  them- 
selres  in  favor  of  1  idependence  on  Jan- 
uary  1, 1962. 

The  young  natio  i.  now  2  years  old,  Is 
often  lectured  as  a  romantic  South  Sea 
lalaod  area  where  nature  supplies  most 
of  the  simple  needi  of  the  people  with  a 
mtnimnm  of  effor  l  But  the  Western 
HMnoans  know  tha  although  the  Islands 
are  oidowed  genen  usly  with  beauty  and 
a  f  aTorable  climate  these  are  not  enough 
to  face  the  really  and  demands  of 
Indi^xndence. 

The  nation's  po>ulation.  now  about 
150.000,  is  tncreasi]  g  rapidly.  The  rate 
of  growth  is  uaani  the  world's  highest. 
TlM  average  annua  I  cash  Income  is  less 
than  $30  a  person.  While  It  Is  true  that 
cash  requirements  sre  not  extensive  in 
this  South  Sea  isla  id  society,  the  needs 
are  SOU  greater  ths  a  the  income. 

The  economy  is  b  ksed  on  tropical  agri- 
culture.  Hie  threo  chief  products  are 
com.  cocoa,  and  b  jianas.  and  all  three 
are  threatened  in  vi  rying  degrees  by  dis- 
eases, typhoons,  and  other  problems. 
New  food  and  expc  rt  crops  are  needed 
to  provide  for  the  growing  population, 
but  further  land  development  Is,  of 
course.  Umlted. 

U  is  also  true  that  there  are  only  a 
few  leados  of  real  a  mpetence  among  the 
western  Samoans.  a  though  there  may  be 
some  in  the  making    Very  few  have  had 
the  training  or  the  sducation  to  prepare 
them  to  handle  the  tHx>blems  of  govem- 
BMBt    New  Zealanc  must,  to  an  extent, 
aee9t  re^MuisiMUtsi  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs,   m  carrying  ( ut  its  mandate  New 
Zealand's  biggest  f  uilt  was  its  failure 
to  give  the  Samoao  s  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative  train!]  g.      On    the   other 
band.  New  Zealanc    has  much  on  the 
credit  side;  it  showe  I  a  remarkable  wlll- 
IngnesB  to  grant  ths  people  of  western 
Samoa  lndQ?endenci  at  an  early  stage; 
and  it  has  idven  th<  Samoans  consider- 
able ftnandal  benef  ts.    New  Zealand  is 
contributing  $225.00  a  year  toward  edu- 
cational devekvmen  i  in  western  Samoa. 
As  an  independencf   gift.  New  Zealand 
also  donated  assistar  ce  to  strengthen  the 
•dmlnistrattve  syst&  a  at  a  cost  of  $125,- 
000  ayear  for  5  years 

Wertem  Saxnoa.  mlike  many  newly 
Ixidependent  countr  es.  has  not  sought 
to  establish  many  di  »lomatic  posts  over- 
•eas.  It  has  reall»d  that  it  not  only 
would  be  an  expensi  re  undertaking,  but 
that  It  would  also  ( tvert  talent  abroad 
iTut  when  It  is  mat  needed  at  home. 
Western  Samoa's  fort  ign  affairs  are  han- 
dled through  New  Sealand  diplomatic 
missions.  . 

For  the  present  t  le  Polynesian  state 
does  not  propose  to  oln  the  United  Na- 
tloiis,  although  tt  ha  i  become  a  member 
of  the  United  Natioi  is'  Economic  Com- 
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mission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East — 
BCAPE.  The  step  has  made  western 
Samoa  eligible  for  assistance  from  the 
agency. 

The  question  of  joining  the  British 
Commonwealth  has  also  been  put  aside 
for  the  moment  by  western  Samoa.  For 
the  time  being  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries are  treating  the  new  state  more  or 
less  as  if  it  were  a  member. 

Modem  western  Samoa  is  working 
hard  today  to  make  itself  an  effective 
and  responsible  member  of  the  world 
community.  The  progress  of  the  first 
Polynesian  state  of  the  20th  century 
meanwhile  is  being  watched  closely  by 
other  Island  groups  In  the  Pacific  that 
are  approaching  independence. 


The  relative  elmpliclty  and  eaM  with  which 
PreBldent  Kennedy  wm  km«d,  apparently  by 
a  social  miaflt  without  accomplices  bears 
this  out. 

Instead  of  melting  its  arsenal  of  privately 
owned  guns,  the  Unltwl  Stetes  must  find 
means  to  uproot  the  myriad  big  and  tiny 
plots  bloeaoming  into  a  great  vineyard  of 
hate  In  the  NaUon.  The  real  cause  Is  philo- 
sophic, not  materialistic.  In  the  pulling  of 
triggers  In  Dallas,  across  the  South,  and  even 
at  Ford's  Theater  a  centiury  ago. 

In  a  land  where  hatred  for  constitutional 
authority,  for  Negro,  Oathollc,  Jew,  police-- 
man,  Yankee,  businessman,  union  member, 
Protestant.  Puerto  Rlcan,  or  politician  u 
nurtured  by  parents  and  tought  to  children 
generation  by  generation,  the  elimination  of 
triggers  will  not  stay  the  assassin's  hand. 


Hafred  Polls  Trif gers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or   OKXOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7, 1964 
Mr.  NORBLAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  exceUent  editorial  by  Mr 
George  W.  Hess  in  the  St.  Helens  (Oreg  ) 
Sentinel    Mist    entitled    "Hatred    Pulls 
Triggers."    This  is  very  timely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  currently 
considering  regulation  of  firearms: 
Hatsxd  PnUiS  TRiGcras 
Assassinatlop  ot  President  John   P.   Ken- 
nedy with  a  chei^  but  deadly  maU-order  rlJle 
tximed  national  attention  toward  the  easy 
avallablUty  of  firearms  to  Irresponsible  per- 
sons in  this  country. 

It  engendered  a  wave  of  emotional  and 
sometimes  almost  hysterical  clamor  for 
tt^ter  cfmtrxAa  on  purchase,  possession,  and 
use  of  guns.  There  even  were  aomt)  sugges- 
tions for  abridgement  of  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  of  every  law-abiding  citieen 
to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Now  that  the  period  of  national  mourning 
has  ended,  and  with  It  the  bitterest  pangs  of 
poignant  national  grief  at  losing  a  respected 
leader.  It  Is  time  to  review  the  firearm  aspect 
of  the  tragedy  from  a  calmer  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  banning  firearms  because 
a  fanatic  used  a  gun  to  m\u-der  a  President  Is 
like  outlawing  automobiles  because  more 
than  30.000  persons  are  killed  In  car  wrecks 
every  year.  It  is  attacking  the  effect  rather 
than  the  caiise. 

Stronger  legislation  to  curtail  sale  of  weap- 
ons to  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  ot  violence,  fugitives  from  Justice 
mental  Incompetents  and  other  social  unde- 
sirables woxild  be  some  help  In  curbing  mis- 
use of  firearms.  However,  in  the  long  run 
Its  main  resiUt  woxUd  be  merely  to  increase 
the  cost  to  fxirtlve  purchasers  of  guns  for 
Illicit  use. 

Much  stlffer  penalties  for  use  of  a  danger- 
ous weapon  In  the  c<xnmlsslon  of  a  crime 
would  be  a  stronger  deterrent  to  Illegal  util- 
ization of  firearms.  Qreat  Britain  has  sucji 
laws,  so  stringent  that  it  has  been  found  un- 
necessary to  arm  her  uniformed  policemen  ' 
with  anything  more  potent  than  a  club. 

Again  8\ich  regiilatlon  bears  little  relation- 
ship to  a  gun  used  for  poUtlcal  mvu-der.  The 
head  of  the  Secret  Service  has  said  there  Is 
no  sure  way  to  protect  a  leader  from  a  pa- 
tient, Intrtllgent,  and  detwmlned  would-be 
Msassln  armed  with  a  high-powered  rifle 


MUwaakee    Steamfitter,    Professor,    Cite 
Need  for  Tax  Cot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiBcoirsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  the  tax  cut  contained  in  the 
administration's  tax  reduction-reform 
legislation,  now  pending  in  the  other 
body,  was  dramatically  pointed  up  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  January 
1964  issue  of  the  United  Auto  Workers' 
UAW  Solidarity  newq>aper. 

It  tells  the  story  of  Marion  Matyasz, 
a  37-year-old  father  of  four  and  a 
steamfitter  at  American  Motors  Corp., 
in  Milwaukee  and  how  a  tax  cut  would 
benefit  him  and  thousands  of  other 
American  workers  like  him. 

The  article  also  cites  the  views  on  the 
tax  cut  of  Matyasz's  fellow  Milwaukeean. 
Prof.  Robert  J.  Barr,  chairman  of  the 
economics,  department  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Barr  believes  that  a 
tax  reduction  would  substantially  aid 
the  economy  and  increase  employment. 

I  commend  this  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

An  Income  Tax  Cut  Now  Wnj,  Help  Cbeate 
Jobs 
In  Marlon  Uatyass'fe  1B60  Rambler  Am- 
bassador, It's  a  13-mlnute  drive  from  the 
American  Motors  plant  to  his  home  at  1623 
Belle  view  on  Mllwalikee's  northeast  side. 

"Another  $4,000  and  she's  all  ours,"  Marlon 
said  for  the  third  time.  He  was  standing  In 
snow  looking  up  toward  his  seven-room 
frame  ho\ue. 

"She's  probably  50  years  old  already,"  he 
added. 

When  you  ask  a  fellow  what  he'd  do  If  he 
h.ad  a  little  extra  Income  every  year,  there's 
a  good  chance  he'll  think  quickly  about  the 
mortgage. 

All  the  way  from  the  plant,  Marlon's  con- 
versation kept_  swinging  back  to  crowded, 
aging  Bellevlew  Place — a  blg-dty  street  on 
which  his  youngsters  were  growing  up,  along 
which  his  wife  walked  to  the  supefiharket 
and  which.  In  late  December,  looked  clean 
with  snow. 

Marlon  Matyasz.  87.  father  of  four,  UAW 
member  and  steamfitter  at  American  Motors, 
had  been  talking  al>out  what  he  and  his 
family  could  do  If  their  Income  taxes  were 
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cut,  as  President  Kmnedy,  and  now  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  thought  they  should  be. 

"We're  all  In  the  same  txMtt,  kind  ctf."  itor- 
lon  said.  "We've  talked  about  tbe  tax  eat 
at  the  shop  and  everybody  figures  a  hundred 
ways  to  spend  the  extra  money." 

This  would  tenfound  some  of  the  conserv- 
atives In  and  around  Qovemment  who  claim 
families  would  salt  away  a  good  percentage 
of  what  they  might  save  In  taxes. 

"What  no  one  at  the  shop  can  figure  Is: 
Why  ts  It  taking  so  long  to  ge*  taxes  cutr 
They^e  been  debating  It  in  Washington  for 
almost  a  year." 

Marlon's  right:  the  proposal  to  reduce 
taxes  paid  by  all  income-tax  paying  fam- 
ilies has  been  talked  about,  written  about 
and  examined  from  all  angles,  by  experts 
and  those  who  parade  as  experts. 

Tet  the  U.S.  Senate  hasn't  been  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  proposal  because  Virginia 
Senator  Hakbt  Btu>  Insists  Qovemment 
spending  must  drop  In  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  total  cut  In  income  taxes.  Such 
a  cut  In  Oovenunent  outlays,  of  coxirse,  would 
wipe  out  the  effects  of  the  tax  cat. 

And  so  liberals  and  conservatives  in  Gov- 
ernment have  been  locked  over  a  question 
of  economics.  Liberals  say:  mere  family 
purchasing  power  will  create  more  demand, 
thus  more  jobs.  Conservatives  (while  de- 
manding vaan  tax  relief  for  biislness)  never- 
theless say:  Oovernment  qwndlng  must  be 
reduced  if  income  taxes  are  reduced,  other- 
wise Inflation  will  set  In. 

The  liberal's  reply:  but  If  Marlon  Matyass 
and  all  other  people  who  benefit  from  a  tax 
reduction  spend  that  money,  new  Job*  will 
be  created,  business  will  be  stimulated — 
and  Oovernment  eventually  will  get  back 
more  In  revenue  than  it  released  by  cutting 
taxes  In  the  first  place. 

6o  Marlon  Matyasz  Is  an  Important  yoimg 
man.  In  more  ways  than  one.  His  spending 
can  prove  the  liberals  right. 

The  tax-cut  proposal  would  free  an  extra 
$8  blUlon  far  family  spending. 

The  Matyasz  family's  share  would  be  more 
than  $100  a  yecu'. 

"It'd  be  nice  to  guarantee  the  wife  and 
kids  a  little  vacation  next  Kuraraex,"  Marlon 
threw  In  as  a  late  thought  on  how  he'd 
spend  his  "share." 

Apart  from  the  economics  Involved,  there 
are  a  few  moral  considerations  such  as:  giv- 
ing families  a  chance  to  meet  more  of  their 
needs.  Such  as:  trying  to  use  the  powerful 
taxing  system  to  create  more  Jobs. 

Marlon  Matyasz  may  not  realize  It  but 
he's  among  the  elite  ot  the  10  minipn  Ameri- 
cans who  work  In  manufacturing  Industriea. 

He's  a  skilled  tradesman  earning  $3.30  an 
hour  and  yet: 

He's  given  up  bowling  to  help  meet  fam- 
ily expenses. 

He's  "getting  hemmed  in"  by  medical  ex- 
penses. / 

"A  nicer  home"  keeps  getting  ftu-ther 
away. 

PuUy  employed  most  of  the  past  10  years. 
Marlon  has  no  ccHnplalnts.  In  fact,  he  con- 
siders himself  lucky.' 

If  he  readily  could  use  more  dollars  to 
meet  his  family's  needs.  Imagine  how  much 
more  lesser-paid  workers  need  help. 

"Wete  now  saving  annmd  9160  a  year," 
Marlon  said,  looking  quickly  at  his  wife, 
Marcella.  who  keeps  the  family  budget.  She 
nodded. 

"That's  crisis  money — or  new  home  mon- 
ey. Whichever  comes  first."  Mrs.  Matyasz 
said. 

"Like  I  said,  we're  not  complaining,  r 
know  a  lot  of  guys  who  aren't  as  lucky  as  we 
are.    I  wish  they  were. 

"If  you  have  to  ttil  people  how  much  I 
owe  on  the  house,  how  I  have  to  kick  tli* 
television  set  before  ItH  work  and  if  yoa 
have  to  say  we're  Uvlng  In  a  part  o*  the  elto' 
that  isn't  the  suburbs,  If  you  have  to  say 


all  these  things  to  prove  that  a  guy  even  as 
well  off  as  I  am  oonld  really  use  a  hundred 
.more  dollars  a  year — ^then  say  It." 

Olv*  Marlon  Matyass  and  his  family  SlOO 
more  a  year  to  apaod  and  there's  a  good 
ohanoe  that  a  recession  can  be  avoided  In 
1964. 

Deny  the  Matyasa  family  and  millions  like 
them,  this  additional  purchasing  power  and 
1904  could  see  the  Nation's  employvient  level 
drop  off  seriously. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Robert  J.  Barr, 
chairman  of  the  eooncxnlcs  department  at 
Marquette  University,  oooslderlng  the  impor- 
tance of  Income  tax-cut  proposals  now  await- 
ing action  In  Congress. 

Professor  Barr  bss  never  met  Marlon  Mat- 
yasz— but  by  now  he  knows  his  story.  Marlon 
might  be  suriniasd  to  know  that  he  could 
be  the  subject  of  <  discussion  In  economics 
classes  conducted  by  Frofeeecr  Barr  as  the 
Milwaukee  eoonomist  Irles  to  make  a  very 
Important  point  to  his  students: 

"This  country  needs  a  tax  cut  now,  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  to  create  the  greater 
business  actlvl^  wbleh.  In  turn,  could  create 
new  employment — all  of  wblch  would  gener- 
ate new  revenues  for  government." 

Professor  Barr  has  been  at  Marquette  since 
1937.  He  came  here  from  the  University  of 
Toledo.  Oanadlan-bom.  he  considers  him- 
self a  oonaervatlve  In  eoobomlcs,  a  self- 
rating  which  doubtless  would  surprise  Mil- 
waukee's liberal  community. 

Professor  Bair  is  worried  today. 

"We  cant  eiqwct  the  automobile  Indiistry 
to  keep  having  record  sales  years.  When 
the  market  falters,  the  steel  Industry  and  all 
related  Industries  wlU  falter. 

"We  should  be  ooncemed  about  tbe  home 
construction  industry  because  It  seems  to 
have  extended  Itself  beyond  the  capacity  of 
people's  ability  to  buy." 

And  Professor  Barr  worries  about  this  fact: 
"The  rate  of  unenqiloyment  stays  hlj^  de- 
spite the  general  look  of  prosperity. 

He  favors  the  income  tax-cut  proposal  as 
one  quick  move  tlmt  will  add  new  zest  to  our 
economy. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  Government  In- 
crease Its  spending  rather  than  decrease  It. 

"Unfortunately,  the  Influence  of  govern- 
ment hasat  been  allowed  to  bear  fuUy  on 
tbe  economic  proMenM  we  face."  he  said. 

If  spending  generates  business  activity  and 
assures  high  emi^oyment,  then  the  benefits 
of  IncrecMed  private  spending  (by  individuals 
and  business)  shouldn't  be  cancelled  out  by 
curbing  the  Government's  rcrfe  as  a  q>ender, 
he  continued.  m 

"I  hope  our  axrtoworker  friend,  Marlon 
Matyasz,  gets  his  Income  tax  reduction  soon." 
Ptttfessor  Barr  said.  "And  by  that  I  mean 
all  American  families. 

"I'm  siu*  they  will  prove,  by  spending  to 
meet  their  needs,  that  as  a  nation  we  «^n 
do  more  than  Just  hope  for  better  times." 


The  Bright  and  ChaUeagmg  Futve 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or   BOVTH   CAZOLZNA 

IN  THE  HOU6B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1964 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  chamber  of  commerce' at  Rock 
Hill,  8.C.,  was  privileged  to  have  pre- 
sented to  them  an  address  by  one  of  the 
great  industrial  and  transportation  lead- 
ers of  our  country,  Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan, 
president  at  the  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem.   Rather  than  try  to  add  to  the 


magnificence  of  his  remarks  by  comment. 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  Presi- 
dent Broanan's  fthaii«'nyiiiy  address: 

THZ   BUOHT  AMD  CBALLBKeiNa  PUTCBX 

(Address  by  D.  W.  Brosnan.  president.  South- 
em  Railway  System,  before  tbe  chamber  of 
commerce.  Rock  Hill.  B.C..  November  12, 
19«3) 

According  to  your  local  history.  Rock  Hill's 
first  building  lots  were  laid  out  In  1861  and 
your  city  b^an  to  have  a  future.  It  came 
to  have  that  future  only  because  another 
already  existing  and  thriving  commimlty  and 
its  citizens  lacked  the  vision  to  understand 
what  a  railroad  could  mean  for  them.  They 
rejected  the  future.    Here  Is  what  happened : 

A  raUroad  had  been  begun  In  1M7  to  con- 
nect the  cities  of  CSiarlotte  and  Oolnmbia. 
Opposition  developed  to  having  the  railroad 
nm  through  an  existing  town,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  out  a  new  route  which 
traversed  what  were  then  virgin  forests  and 
some  cultivated  land  In  this  general  area. 
The  town  that  turned  down  the  railroad  is 
not  much  larger  today  than  it  was  in  1847. 

A  gift  of  land  trota  a  supporter  of  the  new 
railroad  led  to  the  present  site  of  Rock  Hill 
being  used  as  a  s\q>ply  depot  and  place  ot 
residence  for  workers  building  the  Charlotte 
&  South  Carolina  Railroad.  Rock  HIU  was 
on  Its  way.  It  was  later  to  have  ^nn^t^^ 
railroad  built  through  it — ambitiously  ntwoj 
the  Charleston.  Cincinnati  St  Chicago.  This 
railroad  and  the  Charlotte  ft  South  Carolina 
are  now  part  of  Southern  Railway. 

You  are  heirs  of  the  faith  and  judgment 
of  those  men  of  more  than  a  century  ago 
who  recognlaed  that  railroads  eoxild  Ivlng 
new  meaning  into  the  llVes  and  fortunes  of 
residents  of  this  great  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Rock  Hill  exists  as  proof  they  were 
right.  They  were  rl^t  in  their  time.  If 
you  doubt  at  all  ttuBj  wen  also  right  Cor  your 
time,  try  to  Imagine  Rock  HIU  without  rail- 
road service. 

All  the  prosperity  you  have — the  growth 
that  has  occurred  and  Is  still  to  occur^-is 
founded  on  your  bedrock  resource  of  rail- 
road service.  Industry  would  not  have  been 
Interested  In  Bock  HIU  if  it  had  no  raOroad. 
Highways  and  the  motor  carrtar  Indivtry 
t^iat  uses  these  hl^ways  add  a  further 
<Vmi»nalon  of  tiaefulness  In  your  ecoDoaay 
but  it  stUl  remains  true  In  this  country  today 
that  no  Important  industrial  centsr — laiys 
or  small — exists  where  there  is  no  raUxoad. 

I  am  not  here  tonlgbt  to  attack  hlglnrzy 
carrl»s  or  barge  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  apintjve  of  them  If  for  no  other  reason  «*«« 
that  they  provide  competitive  torom  in  traiM- 
portatlon  that  keep  railroads  trying  to  Im- 
prove on  what  they  have  to  offer  tha  puUie. 
Monoptdy  never  has  the  rlgbt  answoa  to  im- 
proving services  and  products  and  lowering 
prices  for  people.  Oompetltton  does,  and 
we  would  aU  be  very  much  better  off  If  that 
truth  were  fuUy  recognized  in  tbe  laws 
regulating  railroads.  Uws  which  unnecca. 
sarlly  limit  competition. 

Whatever  limits  competition  in  tranqxMta- 
Uon  adds  to  the  costs  American  Industry 
must  include  In  prices  It  charges  customers, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  Transportation 
Is  a  bxislnesB  cost  which  often  can  be  the  ■ 
determining  factor  in  the  success  or  faUure 
of  any  given  industry. 

Competition  in  transportation  is  impera>- 
tlve  U  any  industry  is  to  be  weU  servsd  at 
lowest  prices  in  its  own  competitive  strug- 
gles. Great  emphasis  is  placed  nowadays 
upon  American  efforts  to  penetrate  foreign 
markets  with  American  goods.  Squally, 
there  is  great  concern  about  tha  ablU^  of 
American  Industry  to  meet  competition  in 
domestic  markets  from  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts. Whether  goods  are  intended  for  ex- 
port or  are  to  be  sold  here  in  competttloa 
with  imported  products,  waste  anywhere  la 
the  production  cycle  cannot  be  tolerated  if 
success  Is  to  be  achieved. 
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Income  annually  In  the  trading  territory  of 
which  you  are  the  center. 

Several  years  ago  we  took  a  long  hard  look 
at  the  gnOn  traffic  we  were  handling  on 
Southern.  Uorc  particularly  we  tO(A  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  traffic  we  weren't  handling. 
A  study  was  begun  of  ways  to  get  grain  traffic 
into  railroad  cars.  We  learned  that  unregu- 
lated Itinerant  highway  truckers  were  o\ir 
principal  competitors.  Our  job  would  be  to 
develop  services,  equipment,  and  pricing  that 
would  match  or  better  what  our  competi- 
tion was  doing. 

Before  we  were  through  we  had  broken  new 
ground  In  a  niunber  of  fields.  We  needed 
huge,  lightweight,  coet-savlng  cars  to  han- 
dle grain  in  large  loads.  There  weren't  any 
to  be  had.  8o  we  designed  them  ourselves 
and  had  them  built.  Ou^design  called  for 
the  use  of  aluminum.  No  railroad  car 
builder  was  experienced  In  using  aluminum, 
and  we  had  to  go  to  the  aircraft  Industry  for 
advice.  We  got  It  and  the  cars  were  biUlt — 
more  than  $13  million  worth  of  cars  for 
hauling  grain. 

That  was  only  a  beginning.  We  worked 
out  details  for  using  these  cars  that  would  let 
us  offer  the  lowest  possible  prices  to  cus- 
tcnners.  Prices  had  to  be  low  to  meet  com- 
petition. We  found  we  could  offer  prices 
that  would  return  us  a  handsome  profit 
although  we  reduced  our  rates  an  average  of 
60  percent  to  bring  grain  in  bulk  from  the 
grain-surplus  Midwest  into  the  Southeast 
which  raises  only  a  small  part  of  the  grain 
It  consumes.  Savings  throughout  the 
South  as  a  result  of  the  rates  will  be  be- 
tween $35  and  $40  million  a  year  Just  on  the 
grain  presently  shipped  into  the  South  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  A  Clemson 
agricultural  economist  estimates  South 
Carolina's  savings  at  frcMn  $3  to  $4  million  a 
year  on  present  grain  usage  alone. 

It  took  about  23  months  before  we  could 
put  the  ratee  into  effect  and  they  really 
arent  safely  in  effect  yet.  Extended  Inter- 
state Oonunerce  Commission  hearings  and 
lawsuits  brought  In  the  Federal  coiirts  by 
opponents  to  the  rates — none  of  whom  must 
have  their  rates  approved  either  in  waterway 
or  highway  movements — held  up  the  savings 
to  you  and  others  in  the  South.  Then  the 
IOC  decided  it  wanted  to  protect  the  barge 
operators  on  the  Tennessee  Biver  who  carry 
grain  at  any  price  they  chooee.  The  Com- 
mission said  Southern  would  have  to  Increase 
the  low  ratee  by  16  percent  to  protect  Ten- 
nessee River  ports. 

Southern  doesn't  want  the  Increase.  Our 
present  *low  peUx  is  a  proper  one.  In  fact, 
the  increase  will  cause  us  to  lose  business  we 
are  now  getting.  The  increased  rate  ordered 
by  the  ICC  would  not  be  a  sufficiently  com- 
I>etltive  one  to  attract  business.  This  would 
be  bad  for  us.  But  it  will  be  even  worse  for 
you. 

What  the  Commission  has  done  is  to 
discriminate  against  every  inland  city  and 
town  tn  the  South,  telling  them,  in  effect, 
that  they  are  second-class  places  that  have 
no  right  to  the  same  low  freight  rates  ss 
towns  and  cities  that  are  located  on  rivers. 
If  the  Commission's  action  which  we  are 
fitting  in  the  Federal  covirts  is  allowed  to 
stand.  Rock  HIU  and  York  Coxmty  will  lose 
millions  of  d<:^ar8  annually.    Here's  why: 

You  lie  in  the  center  of  an  imporUmt  but 
only  partially  developed  liveetock  and  beef 
cattle  region.  One  cf  the  things  holding  up 
further  development  ia  that  it  costs  too 
much  to  import  the  feed  grains  needed  to 
finish  off  the  beef  cattle  into  high-class  mar- 
ketable animals.  '  Today  the  Southeast, 
with  16  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
coxmtry,  only  feeda  out  3  percent  of  the 
finished  beef.  Additionally,  the  Southeast 
oonsmnes,  each  year,  1  billion  poxmds  more 
beef  and  1  billion  poimds  more  pork  than  it 
producee. 

South  Carolina  Itself  consiimes  119  mil- 
lion pounds  more  beef  than  It  produces,  110 


million  pounds  more  pork  than  it  produces, 
and  11  million  pounds  more  chickens  than 
It  produces.  As  you  can  see,  it  will  be  of 
great  economic  importance  for  South  Car- 
olina to  be  able  to  raise  what  it  consumes  in 
these  food  categories.  High  grain  freight 
rates  has  been  one  of  the  Important  factors 
In  retarding  this  development. 

As  things  are  today,  the  entire  Southeast 
produces  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  beef 
and  pork  its  people  consume.  Studies  by 
agricultural  economists  indicate  that  just 
closing  the  present  gap  between  production 
and  consumption  can  mean  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  the  Southeast  in  additional  income 
from  livestock,  meat  prooeeslng,  and  asso- 
ciated Industries.  A  very  substantial  share 
of  this  added  income — amounting  to  many 
millions  annually — would  be  generated  right 
here  In  York  County  and  in  the  Rock  Hill 
market  territory.  I  know  you  cotild  use 
it. 

Southern  is  going  to  help  you  get  this 
additional  Income.  For  example,  earlier  this 
year  we  created  a  new  department  on  our 
railway  with  the  sole  responsibility  that  of 
serving  and  furthering  the  growth  of  agri- 
business In  the  areas  we  serve  in  the  South. 
The  head  of  this  department,  with  the  title 
of  manager,  Agrt-Business  Services,  is  John 
Duncan,  a  successful  Georgia  farmer  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Oeorgia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  He  recently  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  XJS.  Government,  which 
poet  he  resigned  to  come  with  Southern. 

South  Carolina's  importance  In  this  pro- 
gram was  given  recognition  several  weeks 
ago  throiigh  the  appointment  of  Efeyward  N. 
Dantzler  as  asslstcknt  manager,  Agrt-Buslness 
Services,  with  headquarters  at  Coliunbla. 
Before  coming  to  work  for  Southern  he  was 
commodity  director  for  the  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  last  year  was 
named  "Young  Farmer  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Orangeburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
a  leader  In  getting  the  Cbarleston  elevator 
that  has  been  such  an  imiportant  factor  in 
the  exportation  of  soybeans  produced  in 
South  Carolina  and  adjoining  Stetes.  In  his 
new  post  with  Southern  he  will  devote  his 
tlnve  and  effort  exclusively  to  assisting  In  th^ 
development  of  South  Carollnals  agrtcul- 
tirral  industry. 

Clemson  College  reported  recently  that 
"livestock,  a  dynamic  agricultural  enterprise, 
kicked  In  some  $110  million,  or  30  percent  of 
the  total  farm  income,  into  the  buslneee  tills 
of  the  State  last  year."  This  can  be  greatly 
increased  and  will  be  if  a  great  catUe-fatten- 
Ing  IndTistry  Isnt  tailed  off  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  IOC  in  favoring  river  over  in- 
land points  on  grain  freight  rates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Clemson  people  there  are  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mllUan  aeres  of  idle  land 
in  South  Oarotina  that  can  be  put  to  profit- 
able livestock  use. 

It's  good  to  have  you  on  Southern's  side  in 
this  fight  to  keep  the  advantage  of  greatly 
needed  low  grain  freight  rates.  Rock  HUl 
has  Joined  with  more  than  100  other  South 
Carolina  dtles,'  towns,  and  public  bodies  in 
opposing  In  the  Federal  courts  the  Commis- 
sion's action  that  would  raise  the  rates.  Doz- 
ens of  livestock  and  poultry  and  feedmlll 
firms  and  associations  have  also  joined  the 
fight  to  let  progress  continue  In  South  Caro- 
lina imder  competitively  low  freight  rates 
that  will  help  build  the  agri-business  of  the 
State. 

You  are  entitled  to  the  best  low  prices  we 
can  generate  for  you.  Southern  intends  that 
you  shall  have  these  to  the  full  extent  of  Its 
ability  to  put  them  In  force.  Excessive  and 
outmoded  regulation  of  railroads  hampers  us 
in  many  Instances  today  and  keepe  you  from 
saving  money.  Congress  has  legislation  be- 
fore it  in  the  form  of  bills  N<3s.  S.  1001  in  the 
Senate  and  H  Jl.  4700  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  will  cure  this.  They  should 
be  passed  to  let  all  oocnmon  carriers  compete 
oh  more  nearly  equal  terms  for  your  bxisiness. 
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Their  passage  will  mean  savln^i  of  bilUons 
of  dollars  a  year  for  the  Amerioaa  people 
when  oompeiiUon  r^Uoes  regulation.  I 
urge  you  that  you  tell  your  Seoatora  and 
your  local  Representative  in  OongraH  that 
you  want  these  bills  passed.  Tliey  are  im- 
portant to  every  peracm.  every  industry,  every 
farmownsr  in  South  Carolina. 

Rook  HUl  and  Soothem  have  a  bright  and 
challenging  future.  Our  partnet»hlp  whl<fli 
started  in  1853  is  still  vigorous  today  and  is 
on  the  threshold  of  an  even  greater  future. 
Tbat's  vrhy  I  urge  you  to  hrtp  us  to  extend 
our  uaefulneas.  We  will  aU  benefit  If  you  do 
your  part  and  demand  that  we  be  fne  to 
serve  you  with  our  tiest  low  prices.  Always 
remember  that  you  are  saving  your  money 
when  railroads  lower  prices. 


Sister  Canief  ob  Broker'*  Work  in 
Peace  Gupg 


EXTENSIC»Y  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesdav^  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  opening  day  of  a  new  session  of 
the  Congress  ot  the  United  States,  I  am 
expresslnff  for  all  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Illinois  our 
heartfelt  good  wishes  to  Miss  Elena  Rad- 
ley  In  the  wort,  of  dedication  she  is 
undertaking  to  carry  on  the  unfinished 
business  of  her  fallen  brother.  Our 
thoughts  and  our  prayers  will  be  with 
her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  the 
following  news  article  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  January  5,  1964: 
[Ftom  the  Chloago  8un-Timss..  Jan.  6,  1964] 
Blswa  RABLXT'a  Goal:  ShxU,  Caxbt  On  Dkao 
BaoTHxa^  Task  nr  Coloksia 


Bena  Radley%  brother,  Lawrence.  38.  died 
while  eemng  In  the  Peace  Corps.  He  waa  in 
a  DO-S  that  crashed  In  the  Ooloodslan  jung^ 
on  AprU  as,  lOSa.  kUllUg  30  persons. 

The  young  Ohicagoan  was  one  of  the  first 
two  Peace  Oorpa  members  to  die  on  aaaign- 
meat  He  was  booored  by  the  city  oounoil 
and  a  Peace  Corps  training  camp  was  named 
for  him  aa  a  memorial. 

Now  dark-haired  Bena,  a  reeolute  girl  of 
31r  is  out  to  create  a  greater  memorial  to  her 
brothsriB  name — a  memorial  of  continuing 
service.  Sbe  is  g(4ng  to  Colombia  for  the 
Corps  just  as  he  did. 

SRX'IX  CAXST  ON 

Interviewed  in  her  home  at  aoiS  Bast  77th, 
Elena  said:  "111  tan  you  one  thing.  I  have 
a  tremendous  deeire  to  work  with  the  Co- 
lombian people  because  my  brother  loved 
them  so  much. 

"Thsy  were  warmheiuiwl  and  responded  to 
him  so  welL  He  thought  they  were  wonder- 
ful.   That's  why  I  want  to  go." 

Elena  will  be  working  on  an  educational 
television  project  to  tackle  the  country's 
Illiteracy  and  general  education  problems. 

"It  is  woric  my  brother  would  have  loved," 
she  said.  Lawrence  had  a  degree  In  journal- 
ism from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  >»»/i 
submitted  plans  for  filming  a  Colombian 
community  development  project  a  few  days 
before  he  died. 

rUKD    SXT    UP 

A  fund  was  set  up  by  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corp.  in  his  name  to  finance  a 
program  for  producing  vls\ial  aids  and  film 
strips  to  be  used  by  Peace  Corps  instructors. 


rme  youUi'a  father.  Albert  Radley.  Is 
regional  aalaa  manager  for  Field  Xntscprtaea 
■dueatlanal  Corp..  puMlahers  of  WocM  Book 
■neyolopedla. 

'itf  bromsr  had  hoped  to  aocompltah  a  lot 
In  Colombia  but,  tinfortunatrty,  he  couldn't,'' 
she  said.  "So  I  want  to  work  doubly  hard." 
A  vmvaasirT  oaAimATS 

Elena  is  a  gradtuite  of  South  Shore  High 
Sdbool  and  the  Uhlverslty  of  Michigan,  where 
she  majored  in  American  studies. 

She  first  decided  to  join  the  Peace  Corps 
when  she  heard  the  late  Preaident  John  F. 
Kennedy  i^Mak  of  it  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  asked  to  go  to  Colombia  after  her 
brother  died. 

She  trained  for  the  Cori>s  in  New  Mexico, 
where  she  Uved  i)i  small  vUlages  and  taught 
Spanish-speaking  children  with  the  aid  of 
the  University  of^New  Mexico's  educational 
television  statloa.. 


The  Good  Life  of  Herbert  H.  Lehmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrkssional  Rkcord 
an  article  i4>pearing  In  the  Detroit  Jew- 
ish News  of  Friday,  December  27,  1963, 
by  the  distinguished  editor  and  publisher 
of  that  fine  newspaper,  Mr.  Philip  Slo- 
movltz,  entitled  "The  Good  Life  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman." 

This  excellent  article  sets  forth  very 
well  the  reasons  why  this  distinguished 
public  servant,  former  Oovemor  of  New 
York,  long  term  JJ3.  Senator,  and  be- 
loved fighter  for  deserving  and  humani- 
tarian causes,  was  so  much  held  In  the 
affection  of  all  Americans  everywhere. 
His  great  humanity,  rich  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  pec^le. 
and  dedication  to  the  public  welfare  will 
long  be  remembered. 

[From  the  Detroit  Jewish  News,  Dec.  27.  1963] 
Thx  C3O0D  Lira  or  Hbbbt  H.  Lxhmak 


(By  Philip  Slomovlts) 

Herbert  H.  Ti«>hman  lived  a  good  life.  He 
Btt^ed  his  oountry  and  his  faith  well.  In 
the  final  actions  of  his  life,  aa  evidenced  by 
the  bequeets  totaling  $816,000,  recorded  In 
his  will,  he  continued  the  generosity  that 
marked  his  lifetime  activltlee. 

What  a  great  leeson  Is  left  by  this  prince 
among  men  to  the  generationa  that  t<Alaw 
him.  He  liad  never  forgotten  the  lees  af- 
fiuent,  and  his  bequests  are  an  admonition 
to  all  his  contemporaries  not  to  permit  a  day 
to  paas,  even  by  those  in  the  best  of  health 
and  much  younger  than  he  was  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Great  Beyond,  until  they  have 
prepared  their  final  testaments  and  In  th«n 
made  certain  that  worthy  causes  are  pro- 
vided for. 

Too  many  among  us  think  of  these  th<ng« 
when  It  is  too  Ute.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was 
never  forgetful.  Of  him  It  may  well  be  said 
th|tt  he  lived  well  i^  therefore  he  died 
wtth  glory  atteated  toihls  name. 

A  great  biography  was  written  of  him  by 
this  coimtry's  moat  eminent  historian,  An^w 
Nevins.  It  waa  published  early  thla  year  by 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons  and  wss  a  best  seller 
for  many  montha. 

Mr.  Lehman  liked  our  review  of  that  biog- 
raphy and  he  commented  on  it  In  three  un- 
solicited letters  to  this  reviewer.     Because 


that  review  contained  several  references  to 
unique  a^taots  In  the  career  of  the  great 
Amsrtean  Jewish  pamoaUty.  some  portlona 
of  it  are  offered  here  anew: 

In  "Herbert  t-****"*!!  and  His  Bra."  Aii<tn 
Nevins.  PoUtasr  Prlae  winner  for  biograph- 
ical writing,  relatea  tha  IntereaOng  story  of 
this  noted  leader's  life.  Ur.  Lehman,  former 
Governor  of  New  Tork  axkd  later  the  Empire 
State's  UjB.  Suiator.  U  equally  the  fearless 
spokesman  for  Jewry,  and  as  suoh  also  he 
is  portrayed  in  this  Impressive  biography. 

Nevins  traced  the  background  of  the  Leh- 
mans  to  the  arrival  in  Montgomary,  Ala., 
from  Bavaria,  of  Herbert's  father.  Mayer. 
The  biographer  correctly  points  out  that  "no 
student  of  southern  history  needs  to  be  told 
that  from  early  colonial  days  Jewish  famUles 
of  Intellect,  culture,  and  character  enriched 
the  life  ot  the  section."  Re  then  mentions 
noted  Jews  who  became  prominent  in  the 
South. 

The  story  of  the  elder  T.«ihm^«  and  his 
brothers,  which  commenced  with  the  mer- 
cantile business  In  MontgomoTt  continues 
In  Nsw  To(^  whsre  the  brothers  opened  an 
office  in  1868.  They  retained  their  southern 
Interests,  and  Mayer  was  one  of  tha  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Confederate  eauss. 

Herbert.  Mayer's  elc^th  and  last  child,  was' 
bom  March  28,  1878.  He  grew  up  in  an  en- 
vironment of  pride  in  the  Jewish  heritage 
and  faith,  of  a  deep  Interest  In  1^Bmple 
Emanu-El,  and  other  Jewish  Institutions. 

With  his  brothw,  Irving,  Herbert  shared 
many  interests,  including  the  Jewish,  and 
the  famUy's  traditional  obaervancea.  especi- 
ally at  the  Passover  Seder,  are  noted.  Here 
is  an  intereetlng  historical  note  In  relation 
to  the  Lehmans  and  the  New  Toi^  of  their 
time:  , 

"Everywhere  in  that  part  of  Manhattan 
were  scattered  Jewiah  houssholds.  many  of 
which  lo(Asd  to  Temple  bnanu-B  aa  their 
religious  citadel.  Its  rabU.  the  learned  Ous- 
tav  Gotthell,  was  a  towering  figure  la  moral  ' 
and  spiritual  Infitienoe.  Bom  and  educated 
In  Prussia,  he  had  served  in  the  Beclln  Re- 
f<HTn  Synagogue  before  he  was  called  to  a 
IS-year  pastorate  In  Manohestsr.  Kq>osure 
to  the  best  Kn^lsb  liberal  tbought  had 
helped  prepare  him  for  an  — 1-ti>ntvhlp  to 
Samuel  Adler.  who  had  beoooM  rabbt  of 
Tttaple  Emann-B  shortty  befor».the  Olvll 
War.  Gotthea  In  1874  was  nTioeon  head  of 
the  congregation,  over  which  be  waa  dee- 
tlned  to  preside  for  almost  a  quartar  cen- 
tury. Even  the  orthodoK  Jews  of  tiM  dty, 
who  at  first  dlallkad  his  hetarodooc  Ideas. 
were  charmed  by  his  genlaUty,  generosity, 
and  in  later  years  his  Bkmlst  leankiga." 

It  was  in  sueta  an  environment  that  Her- 
bert H.  T<ehman  grew  up.  It  was  in  the  era 
of  the  Strauses  and  the  H«»ngt«»«^  ttoA  the 
SchilZs  and  the  GuggenhelnM — In  an  era 
when  Jews  emerged  as  the  greatest  philan- 
thropists in  the  land. 

Lehman  rose  to  leadership  in  Jewish  ranks 
as  well  as  in  American  politics.  He  became  a 
leader  of  JDO  in  the  19301s.  He  cam*  In  con- 
tact with  the  refugee  and  di^aced  peraons 
problem  ji  head  of  the  United  NaUons  Relief 
and  Rel&bilitotton  Administration. 

He  was  not  without  his  experiences  with 
antl-Semltea.  He  had  an  early  experience, 
in  Wursbtirg  in  1887,  when  he  and  one  of 
his  sisters  encountered  Prussian  oOoers  who 
marched  straight  forward  and  crowded  the 
yoimg  girl  into  the  gutter.  "I  was  mad 
enough  to  fig^t  the  whole  German  Army," 
he  said  later,  and  hia  biogr^dier  writes:  "It~<:5^ 
is  significant  that  although  he  learned  to  ^ 
speak  German  fairly  well,  he  quickly  fc»got 
It.  German  had  been  the  language  of  Tem- 
ple Emanu-El  imtll  the  early  1880'a.  but  with 
few  exceptlona,  the  Jews  of  central  Man- 
hattan had  no  love  for  Germany." 

Nevins  relatee  here  the  experience  of  Jos- 
eph Seligman  who.  as  a  Jew,  was  denied  stay 
in  a  Saratoga  Springs  Hotel.  Tba  episode,  he 
relates,  brou^t  a  strong  eulogy  for  Jews 
from  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  offenders 
soon   went   bankrupt    and   Saratoga   hotela 
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"For  a  long  time  the  Lehmans.  when  In 
town.  Tieited  the  place  dally.  They  had  mo- 
meata  wb*n  tbe  aattafaetton  of  this  creation 
aeemed  more  immediate  than  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  dty  afflatza,  of  VMRRA.  and  of  the 
senatorial  years. 

"A  quietly  touching  eapression  of  general 
gratitude.  Indeed,  was  Ylaible  to  the  obser- 
vant in  the  years.  Throughout  the  city  no 
figure  was  better  known  than  Lehman's  or 
evoked  a  more  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
popxilar  respect.  When  he  alighted  from  hla 
car  in  lower  Ifanhattan  elderly  Jewish 
watchers  could  be  seen  pausing  suid  mur- 
muring cheerfully  to  each  other,  'He  looks 
strong,'  or  sollcltlously,  "He  doesn't  look  so 
weU  today.'  Most  Mew  Yorkers  had  ceased 
to  wear  headgear  except  in  the  bleakest 
weather,  but  as  he  walked  slowly  along  the 
street  what  hats  there  were  came  off  In  a 
gesture  that  had  hardly  been  seen  since 
Peter  Cooper's  day.  At  public  meetings  It 
was  noted  that  people — especially  the  older 
people — would  lean  out  as  he  passed  down 
the  aisle  and  touch  his  sleeve,  as  if  they 
thought  that  this  garment  would  shed  some 
virtue.  If  he  went  to  the  theater  the  Inter- 
mission between  acts  would  bring  one  or 
several  strangers  to  his  seat:  'I  Just  wanted 
to  say,  Mr.  Lehman,  how  much  I  admire  you  ' 
He  ran  a  daily  gam\rt  of  such  tokens  of  ap- 
preciation and  deference:  and  in  Al  Smiths 
phrase,  they  were  'from  the  heart.'  " 

They  are  all  well  earned  encomia.  The 
brilliant   Nevlns  biography  proves  It 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Jewish  News,  Dec.  37.  1963 1 

Rabbi  Lbbmait's  JPJC  TkisuTS  Imsbtb  in 

OoN(auB8ioi(A&  Racoao 

The  address  that  was  deUvered  by  Rabbl 
lioaes  Lduman  in  tribute  to  Preeldent  Ken- 
nedy, at  the  spontaneously  gathered  memo- 
rial service  at  Congregation  B'nal  lioahe.  has 
been  inserted  In  Its  entirety  in  the  Conokb- 
siONAi.  Record. 

Congressman  John  D.  Dinckll  Included 
^the  q>eech  with  a  complimentary  reference 
to  RabM  Lehrman. 

Tbe  B'nal  lloabe  servloe.  held  on  Monday. 
Nowember  2&,  the  day  of  tbe  fiuieral  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  drew,  on  m>eedy  notice,  more 
than   1.600  worshipers. 


National  AtsocUtioB  of  Broadcattert 
Offers  Ratmf  Staadards 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  raoaisa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Oie  light  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tion* by  Congress  Into  the  radlo-tele- 
vlslon  ratings  Industry.  I  think  It  is  very 
significant  that  tbe  National  Association 
ol  Broadcasters  on  Dec^nber  20,  1963, 
handed  down  its  proposed  general  cri- 
teria for  the  industry.  This  Is  the  first 
concrete  effort  of  the  Industry  to  regu- 
late Itself  rather  than  be  subjected  to 
government  regulations.  The  need  for 
control  and  reform  in  the  rating:  field  is 
necessary  and  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  efloit  to  have  all  rating 
flnns  subscribe  to  the  code  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  Include  in  the  Rxcors  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  Broadcasting  magazine  of 
December  23,  1963,  which  sets  forth  the 
proposed  criteria: 


NAB  Orrsas  Its  Ratino  SraKDAaDS — Rating 
Poutt  Neb)  AiTDiT  To  OsT  NAB  Seai.  or 
Appsoval 

Proposed  general  criteria  and  standards  of 
National  AasocUtton  of  Broadcasters'  Ratings 
Council  were  in  hands  of  rating  services  Fri- 
day, December  20.  In  eofveinf  letter,  IViiald 
McGannon  of  Westinghouse  Broadcaatlng  Co. 
(group  W)  and  council  chainnan.  said  they 
were  product  of  sereral  revisions  and  redrafts. 

Specific  standards  tailored  to  individual 
services  will  be  provided  in  futnre,  be  said. 
Rating  nrms  will  be  required  to  subeerlbe  to 
standards  as  condition  for  NAB  seal  of  ap- 
provai  based  on  independent  audits  of  each 
service. 

There  are  14  points  under  NAB'a  general 
"ethical  and  operational"  standards  and  14 
so-called  "disclosure"  standards.  Under 
ethical  and  operational  standards,  rating 
services  would : 

Seek  to  control  all  forms  of  bias  in  all 
phases  of  research;  open  entire  operation  to 
audit  service;  provide  names  of  respondents 
to  cUetjts  except  those  on  permanent  sample; 
"rigorous  control"  of  sample:  maintain  for 
12  months  records  on  all  those  who  refused 
to  keep  diary  and  complete  records  on  where 
placed;  "strict  quality  control  prooedures 
shall  be  exercised  on  all  external  and  internal 
operations  l>efore,  during  and  after  survey"; 
verify  field  work,  including  spot  obeoks  of 
respondents;  require  interviews  to  certify 
that  field  work  actually  has  been  performed, 
and  encourage  a^i/^man  to  report  vnusual 
cases  of  extreme  data,  such  as  TV  set  tiu-ned 
on  for  34  straight  hours  or  more,  and  keep 
records  on  disposition  of  such  reports. 

Disclosure  standards  would  require  concise 
description  in  report  of  precise  methodology 
used.  Including  deflnHlan  of  sample,  tech- 
nique, areas  surveyed,  periods  when  data 
obtained,  known  shcKtoomings  and  weigh- 
ing and  adjustment  factora;  discdose  to  users 
omissions,  errors  or  biases  which  are  un- 
avoidable, clearly  point  out  in  each  report 
deviations  from  standard  operating  proce- 
dure 

Also,  publish  total  number  of  attempted 
and  usable  Interviews:  cteerly  define  geo- 
graphical areas  of  each  report:  include  in 
report  explanation  of  use  of  sample  error 
with  examples  from  report  itself;  clearly 
state  all  weighing  or  adjustment  procedures 
In  permanent  records  and  make  available  to 
all  users  along  with  reasons  for  adjustBients: 
Indicate  minimum  number  of  sanple  returns 
required  for  valid  report  and  normal  sample 
return  for  each  survey,  and  wben  report  sam- 
ple Is  below  normal  but  not  below  minimum. 

Each  service  would  be  charged  wltb  deter- 
mining If  stations  being  surveyed  engaged  in 
"hypoing"  or  unusual  promotional  activittes 
during  rating  period.  This  would  include 
a.sklng  station  for  notarized  statement  as  "to 
whether  It  is  or  is  not  employing  abnormal 
promotion  devices"  and  diaclostire  of  replies. 
Each  service  woxild  be  required  to  publish 
distorting  Influences"  on  normal  programs 
durlr.c;  survey  period. 


Drama  Demonstration  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OP  cAuroama 
IN   ;  HE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  SHELLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  disturbing  facts  in  modem 
American  society  is  the  increasing  gap 
between  our  advanta^red  citizens  and 
those  who  have  sufTered  from  economic 
and  cultural  disadvantages.    The  num- 
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bers  of  these  disadvantaged  have  in- 
creased. The  statistical  evidence  in 
terms  of  crime  and  delinquency  is  becom- 
ing all  too  evident. 

A  group  of  concerned  individuals  and 
community  organizations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  formed  a  grassroot  committee 
working  with  and  in  a  disadvantaged 
community  In  San  Francisco.  Among 
other  programs  pertaining  to  the  moti- 
vational development  and  education  of 
culturally  deprived  youth,  a  new  pro- 
gram was  created  which  may  become 
significant  nationally  in  terms  of  moti- 
vational and  educational  developments. 

Mrs.  Irving  Levy,  working  with  the 
San  Francisco  Western  Addition  District 
Council,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cils Motivation  for  Youth  Committee, 
prepared  a  new  approach  to  the  moti- 
vation and  education  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  Junior  high  schools. 
Working  with  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  and  the  United  Commu- 
nity Fund  a  program  was  prepared  to 
use  drama  as  an  instrument  for  teaching 
the  unmotivated  child  tn  his  subject 
matter  in  school.  This  proposal  was  to 
Initiate  the  program  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  not  only  in  school,  but  to  continue 
drama  and  creative  art  programs  in  all 
of  the  recreational  and  group  work  agen- 
cies in  the  area  surrounding  the  school  so 
that  the  youth  in  the  program  would  be 
assured  of  ctmtlnuity  in  their  lives,  lliis 
program  not  only  offers  subject  matter, 
but,  equally,  it  offers  vocational  guidance 
and  Image  building  that  these  youth  so 
badly  need.  It  offers  these  youngsters 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  learn  a  skill 
but  the  chance  to  show  it  off  to  a  variety 
of  audiences  including  patients  in  hospi- 
tals, homes  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  aged.  It  makes  the  youth  recog- 
nise they  are  learning  something  which 
will  glre  them  a  skm  as  well  as  to  feel 
that  they  are  offering  something  to  other 
people  In  the  community.  It  also  gives 
them  something  wiilch  will  be  of  value 
In  their  leisure  time  aU  of  their  lives. 

m  my  mind,  BAf^Speaker,  this  project 
Is  a  startllngly  good  example  of  a  crea- 
tive approach  in  meeting  hea4  cm  the 
challenges  the  culturally  deprived  child 
presents  to  us.  Fnxn  an  overview  It  ties 
in  well  with  the  Youth  Employment  Act 
and  various  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. 

Further  details  regarding  the  drama 
demonstration  project  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Western  Addition  District 
Council,  3501  Sutter  Street,  San  n«n- 
dsco.  TUs  bold  and  Imaginative  pro- 
gram Is  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  a 
ntunbo:  of  our  colleagues  would  t>e  quite 
interested  In. 


Tax  Credit:  Lifesavcr  for  Private 
Collefes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wxsooNsnr 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  January  7, 1964 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    our 
Government  has  iHovlded  tax  credits  to 


encourage  private  home  ownership  and 
the  purchase  of  industrial  stocks  l>ecause 
both  benefit  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  Yet 
neither  home  or  stodc  ownership  Is  as 
important  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
United  States  as  an  educated  citizenry. 

The  time  has  come  f<Mr  the  Federal 
Government  to  acknowledge  the  Impor- 
tance of  higher  education  by  ext^iding 
a  tax  credit  to  students  and  their  parents 
for  expenses  incurred  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
5935,  which  would  extend  a  tax  credit  for 
educational  expenses.  Many  Members  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  introduced 
measures  with  a  similar  purpose.^ 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
was  explained  recently  in  an  article  in 
the  periodical.  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  en- 
titied  "Tax  Credlt/Llfesaver  for  Private 
Colleges."  The  article  was  written  by 
the  Reverend  Virgil  C.  Blum,  S.J.,  chair- 
man of  the  Political  Science  Depextment 
of  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  and 
a  recognized  authority  on  Federal  aid  to 
educatimi. ' 

Because^  of  the  pertinent  Information 
on  tax  credit  for  educational  expoises 
which  the  article  contains,  I  commend 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it. 

The  article  follows : 
Tax  Caxorr — ^LarcsavBi  roa  Private  Collxges 
(By  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Blum.  3 J.) 

(Father  Blum  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  of  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  He  has  written  and  lectured 
extensively  on  tax  Justice  for  private 
schools.) 

The  cost  of  going  to  college  is  soculng. 
And  it  wiU  ctHitinue  to  soar.  The  cost  of  go- 
ing to  a  private  college  is  in  fact  ■"'M^ng 
out  of  sight  like  a  Polaris  missile.  The  sky- 
rocketing (rf  tuition  charges  in  private  edl- 
ieges  leaves  most  parents  without  a  ebcUoe 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  In  fact 
if  they're  not  In  the  middle  or  upper  Inoome 
hntkei,  they're  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  State  colleges. 

Many  parents,  however,  want  to  send  their 
sons  and  daug^tan  to  private  instltutk»is. 
But  they  are  deeply  oosicemed  about  tbe 
rapidly  rising  tuition  charges  in  private  col- 
leges. -Their  concern  is  clearly  revealed  by 
the  questions  asked  me  by  two  Milwaukee 
Insurance  salesmen.  Tliey  are  Jdm  Peterson 
and  Paid  Hamilton.  Kach  is  tha  father  of 
five  children,  tbe  oldest  of  whom  is  a  senior 
in  high  school. 

Let  me  relate  to  you  some  of  the  more 
important  questions  they  asked  and  my  at- 
temps  to  answer  them. 

1.  Ut.  Peterson.  As  you  may  know,  Paul 
here  plans  to  send  bis  oldest  son  to  Marquette 
University  and  I  want  to  send  mine  to  South- 
ern Methodist  University.  But  wltb  tuition 
soaring  so  rapidly  in  private  schools,  we  dont 
know  whethsr  we  can  aftord  It.  What  we 
would  like  to  know  Is.  do  you  think  that 
tuition  at  MU  and  SMU  will  continue  to  rise? 

Answer.  Tes.  Jobn.  it  will.  Private  col- 
leges and  univoBlties  try  to  keep  tultipti  as 
low  as  they  can.  In  fact  tuition  covers  only 
about  half  the  full  cost  of  education.  But  if 
jnivate  colleges  are  going  to  continue  to  do 
a  good  Job  ot  teaching,  they  must  have  a 
good  faculty.  Ton  wouldn't  want  them  to 
sacrifice  quality  to  keep  tuition  down  even 
more. 

A  good  faculty  costs  a  lot  of  money.  This 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  college  instruc- 
tors are  tbe  poorest  paid  professional  people 
in  America.  Then  too  it  is  becoming  more 
and  mere  cosUy  to  hire  all  the  other  people 
needed  to  run  a  oolite — staff  people  in  the 
administration,  Ubrary,  maintenance,  and  in 
research  laboratories. 


COSTS  smx  aisiMO 


All  these  things,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
I^yslcal  plant  and  facilities,  make  the  run- 
ning of  a  ooUege  or  unlvvslty  a  high-cost 
operation.  These  costs  have  risen  sharply 
in  the  last  decades,  and  they  will  continue 
to  rise  in  the  years  ahead.  Hl^er  costs 
mean  higher  tuition  in  private  schocla. 

In  1980,  for  instance,  a  sampla  at  60  well- 
known  private  colleges  and  universities 
charged  a  tuition  at  $260.  Today  the  tuition 
in  theee  schools  is  nearly  $1,200.  During  this 
period  tuition  in  the  Ivy  League  schools  rose 
from  9376  to  $1,575.  In  many  private  schools 
tuition  increases  have  been  less  sharp,  rising 
to  a  median  tuition  in  private  institutions  of 
about  $800  in  1963. 

It  is  difficult  to  ansrwer  your  queatlon  about 
tuition  increases  in  the  yeeks  ahead,  Jc^n. 
But  if  the  recent  past  is  any  inrttostion.  we'd 
better  hold  our  hats.  Prom  1900  to  1908,  tui- 
tion income  in  private  inatttuttoiM  rose  34 
percent,  without  a  significant  increase  in 
student  enrollmuit.  All  <TMif/<nt»Tnn  point 
to  sharp  tuition  increases  during  tb»  1900'*. 

2.  Mr.  Peterson.  Private  education  has  al- 
ready priced  Itself  out  of  bustnev  tot  most 
parents.  If  tuition  oofntinues  to  rise  sharply, 
only  the  rich  will  be  able  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  colleges. 

Answer.  You're  absolutely  right,  John. 
Splraling  private-sdiool  ooste  are  forcing 
more  and  more  parents  to  asod  their  cttlldren 
to  tax-supported  scbooia.  In  1940  more  than 
50  percent. of  our  ooUas*  studente  attended 
private  colieges.  By  190S  the  number  had 
ttunhled  to  leas  than  S7  pereent.  And  It  has 
been  predicted  that  by  197$  leas  than  90  per- 
cent of  our  studente  will  be  in  private  insti- 
tutions. 

High-tuition  private  ooUeges  find  it  ex- 
tremrty  dlffleult  to  compete  wttli  low-tuition, 
tax-supported  State  InstttatlODa.  Par  ex- 
ample, this  fan  tha  VntnnUj  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  a  freshman  daas  liiiiiaass  of  10  per- 
cent; Marquatto  xmivwift^  had  a  dacrease 
of  a  percent.  While  tfaa  pubUe  imlverslties 
and  ooUegai  of  Wiaoooaln  enjoyad  a  treabman 
class  Inoreaae  of  13  peroant,  tba  pclvato  Insti- 
tutlons  of  the  State  aoffered  a  decrease  of  4 
peroeot. 

Dr.  Lawranoe  ITImftnn.  fonnar  cbanoeUcr 
of  the  Unlvacsl:^  of  GUoago,  stMted  Iba  prob- 
lem of  private  adooatkm  bluntly  wban  he 
said:  *-ro  pot  1$  in  tba  eraassst  tarns  poaai- 
bie.  it  to  bscd  to  market  a  prodnot  at  a  fair 
price  wtUB  down  the  street  someooa  ta  giving 
it  away." 

S.  M^.  Hamilton,  I  oan  sympatblaa  with 
tbe  financial  problems  of  private  ooUegea.  but 
wttb  toltkm  mora  than  $1,400  a*  Oblcaffo,  I 
can  weU  understand  why  parenta  pureb«M 
their  oblldren's  aduoatton  at  tha  Utalvanlty 
of  nilnote  where  tuition  to  only  $170.  Tet  I 
see  the  problem  of  private  ednoation.  In 
such  an  Impr—lbla  oonqiatlttvv  condition, 
how  can  a  jMlvate  scbool  sorvivat 

Answer.  Tbafb  tlM  proUam.  Paul.  If  pri- 
vate InstUuttona  ratoe  tbalr  tuition  to  main- 
tain a  blgh-qualtty  faculty,  they  prtoe  them- 
selves out  of  business.  If  tb^  keep  their 
tition  low  to  attraet  atudants.  XtMi  faculty 
salarlee  wm  of  naeesslty  be  low.  alao.  men 
they  loae  their  beat  teachers  and  become 
mediocre  achooU. 

When  ooUegea  refuse  to  compromise  their 
quaUty  and  charge  tuition,  they  price  them- 
selves beyond  tha  reaidi  of  all  but  the  rich. 
Less  than  a  decade  ago.  Milwaukee-Downer, 
a  distinguished  liberal  arte  ccMege  founded 
in  1848,  was  a  proapering,  high-qiiallty,  Ub- 
eral  arte  ooUege.  In  1900  lit  got  a  new  neigh- 
bor, the  Univentty  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
Downer's  tiiition  to  $1,300;  UWM's  to  $230. 
Caught  in  thto  mcmt  dlffleult  competitive 
situation.  Downer  painfully  watched  ite  ctu- 
dento  shift  to  UWM.  untU  by  the  fall  of  1968 
it  had  only  16S  studente. 

BOOM  Of  PaiVATB  OOLLCGBB 

The  inevitable  bj^ipened.  Milwaukee- 
Downer  wUl  cloee  ite  doors  in  Jtme  1904. 
Many  Wisconsin  studente  who  might  have 
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7.  Mr.  HAMSJQsr.  Do  you  have  any  poel- 
ttve  proposal  to  save  our  private  coUegee  and 
— ■ "Hee.  and  to  aaaka  It  poeelMe  fCr  John 

to  eend  our  eone  and  danghters  to 

Tee.   Paul,    the   tax-credit    plan. 

Trader  this  plan  the  Vederal  Oovemment 
would  pennlt  parents  to  subtract  a  portion 
of  tuition  and  fee  charges  from  their  income 
tax  bill.  If  the  Oovemmetit  were  to  grant 
a  30-percent  tax  credit  en  tuition  and  fees, 
for  example,  John  could  eubtraet  80  percent 
Of  the  8800  tuition  at  SMU.  or  8370.  from  his 
tax  Mil.  If  his  income  tax  bill  is  81.000.  he'd 
pay  only  8730. 

Doaens  of  bills  providing  for  a  30-percent 
tax  credit  on  tuition  and  fees  have  been  In- 
troduced in  Congress  every  year  for  the  laat 
10  years,  "llie  last  spring  a  new  kind  of  tax 
credit  Irian  was  proposed.  While  teetlfylng 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Boger  Freeman,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, propoeed  a  graduated  tax  credit  on 
tulUon  and  feee  paid  to  institutions  of  higher 
educaUcw.  The  idea  immedUtety  caught  fire 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

8.  Mr.  HA1CQ.TON.  Tou  mean  Senators  In- 
troduced bills  wlilch  provide  for  a  graduated 
tax  credit  on  tuition  and  fees? 

.Answer.  That's  right.  Senators  as  far  apart 
poUtlcaUy  as  Goldwatbi  and  HTncPHaxr  in- 
troduced bills  based  on  Freeman's  sliding  tax 
credit  formtila. 

Let  me  give  you  HuxpaxxT's  tax  credit 
schedule,  which  differs  only  slightly  from 
GOLOWATns.  HU  bill  (8.  1677)  provides 
a  75-percent  credit  on  the  first  8100  expended 
on  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  suppUes;  a  40- 
percent  credit  on  the  next  8400;  a  30-percent 
credit  on  the  next  8500;  and  a  20- percent 
credit  on  the  next  8600. 

9.  Mr.  PxrrxasON.  Httmfbrey's  plan  sounds 
interesting  and  Intriguing  to  me  Just  how 
woTild  it  work? 

Answer.  Let  me  Illustrate.  John.  But  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  let's  ignore  the  cost 
of  books  and  supplies,  and  include  fees  un- 
der tuition. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  all  parents 
would  be  aided  by  Humphkxt's  tax  credit 
plan.  But  those  who  send  their  children  to 
tax-supported  schools  and  low- tuition  pri- 
vate schools  would  get  greater  help.  If  you 
were  to  send  Pred  to  Wisconsin  University 
where  tulUon  is  8236.  you'd  receive  a  $75 
credit  on  the  first  8100,  and  a  866  credit  on 
the  next  8136,  for  a  total  of  8130. 

If  you  were  to  send  R-ed  to  SMU  where 
tuition  Is  8800.  you'd  receive  a  876  credit  on 
the  first  8100,  8160  on  the  next  $400.  and 
$120  on  the  next  8400,  for  a  total  of  8365. 

In  out-of-pocket  money,  it  would  cost 
you  in  tuition  only  8136  to  send  your  son 
to  UW,  and  only  8646  to  send  him  to  SMU 

10.  Mr.  PrrxxsoN.  In  terms  of  our  flnan- 
cially  hard-pressed  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  passage  of  the  Humphrey  bill 
would  enable  theee  lastltutlons  to  raise  tui- 
tion without  pricing  themselves  otit  of  busl- 
nees. 

Answer.  Tou  Ye  right,  John,  Many  private 
8cho(^  have  already  inlced  their  product  so 
high  that,  even  in  a  scarce  market,  they 
have  imsold  space.  Tet,  deepite  this  fact. 
tuition  increases  are  Inevlteble.  And  with 
every  tuition  increase,  the  children  of  an- 
other socioeconomic  segnoent  of  oiu-  society 
are  forced  out  of  private  Into  public  educa- 
tion. Such  segregation  of  students  along 
financial  lines  is  bad  for  private  education: 
it  is  bad  for  America. 

The  purpoee  of  the  tax  credit  U  to  help 
parente  pay  their  chUdren's  tuiUon.  Hence, 
the  effect  of  the  tax  credit  plans  would  be 
to  enable  parente  to  continue  to  send  their 
children  to  private  colleges,  even  if  these 
schools  were  to  raise  tuition  sharply 
XKUEvn)  or  smtDKN 

HuMPHXETs  tex  credit  plan  would  enable 
private  colleges  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the 


heavy  financial  burden  of  subaldlBlng  their 
studente.  That  ts.  sehoola  could  aiiare  with 
parente  the  monetary  beneflte  of  the  tax 
credit. 

11.  Mr.  HAifn.TOir.  Tou  asean  collegee 
could  raise  their  tuition  substantially,  and 
thus  redtice  their  student  sutaldy? 

Answer.  That  could  be  done,  Paul.  Vat  ex- 
ample, SMU  could  raise  Ite  tuition  from  8800 
to  81.100  imder  the  Humphrey  plan  with 
theee  beneficial  resulte  for  SMU  and  for  John 
SMU-s  subsidy  to  Pred  would  be  reduced 
from  8700  to  8600  a  year,  and  John's  out-of- 
pocket  payment  for  his  sonls  education  would 
be  reduced  from  8800  to  8685.  Thus  Pred 
would  receive  the  following  subsidies  for  his 
education :  $695  from  his  father,  8405  frran 
the  Federal  Government,  and  about  8600 
from  SMU. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  If  Pred  attended 
UW  the  taxpayer  would  subaidlae  him  to  the 
tune  of  about  81.500  a  yecu-.  a  tax  credit  of 
$406  to  enable  him  to  go  to  SMU  is  little 
enough.  Fred's  education,  whether  received 
at  UW  or  SMU,  win  equally  serve  the  general 
welfare  and  national  defense.  If  the  com- 
mon good  Justifies  an  expenditure  of  81.500 
a  year  for  each  student  at  UW.  the  median 
Income  of  whoee  famlUes  is  88A)0,  it  surely 
Justifies  a  tax  aid  of  8406  for  Pred  and  count- 
less other  studente  whoee  families  earn  no 
more. 

12.  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  tax  credit  plan 
sounds  like  a  terrific  program  to  me.  Are 
there  any  objections  to  It? 

Answer.  Tee;  but  moat  of  the  obJecUons. 
as  Senator  Rmcorr  pointed  out.  are  specious 
When  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  argued 
against  the  tax  credit  plan  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Riaxxwr  told  hitw  that 
these  same  argumente  had  oome  from  admin- 
istration after  administration  and  Treasury 
official  after  Treasury  official  and  "have  been 
specious." 

The  Federal  Oovenuaent  has.  In  fact,  five 
other  tex  credit  programs  goAng,  the  last  of 
which  was  enacted  m  1863.  This  laat  pro- 
gram gives  a  tax  credit  to  boslneM  for  Indus- 
trial Improvemente.  Secretary  Dillon  him- 
self vrged  that  this  credit  be  granted  to  busl-' 
nesB  If  a  tax  credit  for  business  Is  good  pub- 
llr  policy.  Wljy  not  a  tax  credit  for  higher 
education? 

13.  Mr.  Pxraaoir.  What  are  aome  more 
argumente  in  favor  of  the  Humphrey  bill? 

Answer.  First,  the  tax  credit  Is  fair.  It 
gives  greatest  help  to  low-income  families 
who  must  send  their  children  to  low-tuition 
private  and  public  institutions.  TTie  higher 
the  tuition  the  lower  the  percent  of  the 
credit;  and  moreover,  there  Is  no  credit  what- 
ever on  ezpenditxn-es  for  tultkm,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  in  excess  of  81,500.  In  other 
words,  there's  no  credit  on  the  last  8600  spent 
at  a  prestige  school. 

Also.  John,  the  Humphrey  bill  gives  par- 
ents whose  children  receive  a  heavy  tex 
subsidy  In  Stete  institutions  less  in  dollar 
Hid  than  It  givee  parente  whose  children 
receive  no  such  subsidy. 

A  feature  of  the  Humphrey  bill  that  inter- 
ests many  studente  provides  that  studente 
who  earn  their  own  tuition  can  claim  the 
tax  credit.  If  a  studente  pays  part  at  his 
tuition  and  his  parente  the  rest,  the  tex 
credit  Is  prorated  between  them. 

Second,  the  tax  credit  is  more  equitable 
than  a  tex  deduction.  A  deduction  on  tui- 
tion and  fees  would  give  families  in  high- 
income  brackete  more  help  than  those  In  low- 
income  brackete.  Those  families  which  need 
help  least  would  get  the  most  help. 

On  a  $1,000  tuition,  for  example,  the  tex 
credit  plan  would  give  equal  help  to  all 
families,  regardless  of  whether  they're  in  the 
20-.  30-.  50-,  or  »l-peroent  Income  bracket. 

AJN   AID   TO   AU. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  would  help  every 
family  that  can  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  It  is  not.  obviously,  the  purpose 
of  the  tax  credit  plan  to  effect  a  aodal  revo- 
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lutlo'n  by  making  it  poasible  for  low-lncoma 
families  to  send  their  children  to  Harvard. 
A  FMeral  scholarship  program  may  ba 
adopted  ^or  that  purpoae.  However,  the  tax 
credit  would  enable  schools  to  give  more 
scholarships  to  the  children  of  low-inc<»ie 
famlllea. 

Fourth,  the  tax  credit  plan  is  the  moet 
economical  and  moet  efficient  way  for  tha 
Federal  Oovemment  to  assist  our  yoting  men 
and  women  to  go  to  college.  It  assures  a 
dollar's  wcM-th  of  education  for  a  doUac  of 
Federal  assistance.  It  avoids  the  bureau- 
cratic-shrinking a  tax  dollar  suffers  when 
it  passes  through  a  Federal  agency. 

The  Humphrey  bill  would  give  help  where 
help  la  needed — to  tultlon-paylng  parente;  it 
would  not,  as  is  the  case  with  all  existing 
Federal  aid-to-education  programs,  pour 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  a  hand- 
ful of  rich  private  and  public '  \inlvM-sitles, 
while  hundreds  of  other  schools  which  are 
educating  h\indreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  get  nothing. 

Under  the  Humphrey  bill  parente  would 
receive  help  roughly  in  proportion  to  their 
need.  Through  hl^er  tuition,  schools  would 
lose  less  in  operating  coate  and  thiu  be  bet- 
ter able  to  do  the  Job  of  educating.  Kven 
the  critics  of  the  tax  credit  have  not  offered 
^  a  plan  that  can  compare  in  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  fairness  with  the  Humphrey  plan. 

Fifth,  the  tax  credit  plan  avoids  the  high- 
ly controverAal  church-state  issue.  Follow- 
ing a  long  line  of  Federal  precedente  in  both 
education  and  welfare  programs,  it  would 
subsidize  the  demand,  not  the  supply.  That 
Is,  It  would  aid  the  student,  not  the  college. 

Sixth,  the'  tax  credit  plan  would  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  higher  education  with- 
out Fedwal  control.  Since  the  Oovemment 
would  aid  the  demand,  there  woxild  be  no 
legal  basis  for  controlling  the  supply,  even 
If  the  Oovemment  should  want  to  do  so. 

Seventh,  the  tax  credit  plan  Is  simple  to 
administer.  The  parent  need  only  claim  the 
csedit  when  he  pays  his  income  tax,  or  makes 
his  claim  for  a  reftmd. 

14.  Mr.     Hamtlton.  ITie     Humphrey     bill 
sounds  terrlfie  to  me.     How  do  we  get  it 
^    passed? 

Answer.  Since  the  Treasury  is  opposed  to 
Senator  HoicpHaxT's  bill,  Congreas  needs  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  parente  from  acroas  the  Nation. 

Congressmen  have  introduced  more  than 
130  bills  to  provide  tax  benefite  to  parente 
who  have  children  in  college.  In  other  words. 
Congressmen  are  well  aware  of  the  financial 
burden  theee  parente  carry.  But  they  will 
not  act  on  the  Humphrey  bill  unless  parente 
Initiate  a  nationwide  grassrooto  movement 
iirglng  them  to  do  so. 

Inform  your  Representatives  and  Senators, 
and  also  the  administration  what  you  think 
of  Senator  Hxtmphxkt's  tax  credit  plan. 


Tbe  President  of  Hie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  die  United  States  Takes  a 
Hard  Look  at  tiie  Federal  Urban  Rc- 
■e¥ral  Program 
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HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 


m  THB  HOUSK  OP  RXPRBSSNTATIVXS 

Tueadat,  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  WIDNAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  Importanoe  of  the  subject,  and  tho 
fact  that  the  Congress  wlU  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  provide  many  addltlooal 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal  urbaa 


renewal  and  puUic  housing  programs,  I 
call  attention  to  a  jspeech  by  Edwin  P. 
NeUan.  president.  Chamber  of  Cmxlmerce 
of  the  United  States,  as  wdl  as  to  the 

policies  of  the  influential  Naticxial  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Mr. 
Neilan  nxAe  before  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  January  6,  1964. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Indianap- 
olis has  achieved  well-deserved  nati(mal 
recognition  for  its  self-help  urban  re- 
newal program  which  does  not  involve 
1  cent  of  Federal  subsidy.  For  this  rea- 
son, President  Johnson  might  well  look 
at  the  self-help  urban  renewal  program 
in  Indianapolis  before  developing  his  ur- 
ban renewal  and  public  housing  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. He  should  also  take  note  of  the 
policies  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  since  these  policies 
would  sharply  c^t  back  Federal  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  urban  renewal 
programs. 

The  American  Municipal  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, reported  on  December  31,  1963, 
that: 

In  residential  renewal,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation Of  Real  Estate  Boards  (NAREB)  xirges 
Congrees  to  reduce  grante  frran  two-thirds  to 
one-half  the  net  project  cost.  In  the  case  of 
nonresidential  renewal,  the  organization  calls 
for  termination  of  all  capital  grante  and  the 
substitution  of  loans  on  projecte  "which  are 
economically  sound."  Loans  would  then  be 
repaid  "because  of  resultant  Increased  real 
property  tax  revenues." 

The  group's  policy  expressed  the  view  that 
tionreeldential  renewal  "is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  and  continued 
growth  of  ova  urban  areas"  but  stated  that 
"Federal  capital  grante  for  urban  renewal 
can  be  Justified  only  when  the  reuse  Is  pre- 
domin&nUy  residential  or  for  public  use,  and 
when  the  community  concM>ned  has  an  ade- 
quate minimum  standards  housing  *"<i 
buUdlng  code  with  a  credible  recOTd  of 
enforcement." 

I  include  the  complete  text  of  the 
speech  by  Edwin  P.  Neilan.  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  January  6,  1964. 

SUPXIMASKKT  FOB  StrBSmiXS 

(By  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  president,  Chamber 
Of  Commo-ce  of  the  United  States  before 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Comm«x;e,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  January  6,  lOM) 
It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  and  anticipation 
that  I  i4>pear  tonight  before  the  members 
and  gueste  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  With  pleasure,  becaxise  the  In- 
dianapolis chamber  over  many  years  has 
been  a  stalwart  leader  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  both  In 
promoting  the  principles  which  the  national 
chamber  has  advocated  and  in  carrying  Into 
actkm  many  of  the  goals  which  we  have 
urged  upon  chambers  of  commerce  national- 
ly. Indianapolis  and.  Indeed,  all  of  Indiana 
has  been  a  bulwark  of  community  enter- 
prise and  dvlc  self-reliance  in  an  age  that 
finds  too  many  commxinlties  too  ready  to 
look  to  Washington  for  solutions  involving 
Federal  handoute. 

In  reviewing  activities  of  local  chambers 
from  a  national  vantage  point,  it  is  reward- 
ing to  recognise  that  a  dynamic  chamber 
leadership  is  a  necessary  ingredient  for  a 
progreaaive  local  government  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Ite  own  citizens.  This  is  most 
evident  hwe  in  Indianapolis.  You  are  to  be 
complimented  and,  I  would  hope,  emulated 


by  an  increasing  fiumber  of  dttes,  looking 
inward  to  a  re^wnalbla  local  solutton  of 
th^r  own  problems  Instead  of  outward  for 
irresponsible  and  expensive  Federal  tdd. 

As  you  know,  Indlanaptrtla  in  past  years 
has  been  the  beginning  point  of  many  poU- 
tical  campaigns.  Tonight,  let  us  determine 
that  It  also  will  be  the  starting  place  for  a 
nonpartisan,  nonpolltical  campaign:  for  a 
citizens'  war  against  that  particularly  sordid 
brand  of  comipticm  that  has  eaten  Into  this 
Nation's  urban  renevral  and  public  housing 
programs.  The  corrupters  mask  themselves 
as  humanitarians  and  civic  Improvers:  tbe 
truth  is  they  are  political  pigs  vrho  have 
pushed  their  snoute  into  tbe  putdlc  trough 
and  are  gorging  themselves  on  hiunan  misery. 
,  What's  more,  the  feast  has  been  largely  at 
the  expense  of  citizens  who  use  their  own 
resources  and  their  own  Ingentxlty  to  meet 
their  own  problems  in  their  own  wuy. 

That  is  a  serious  charge.  It  will  be  sub- 
stantiated here  tonight  by  evidence  developed 
by  the  Chambo'  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  an  Intenalve  Inveatlga- 
Uon  Into  o\ir  national  pork  barrel  scandal. 

The  pork  barrel  as  a  symbol  of  poUtlcal 
bribery  and  seduction  Is  really  outmoded. 
The  pork  barrel  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  old- 
time  political  hacks  has  been  replaced  by  a 
kind  of  supermarket  of  subaldlaa  daslgned 
to  dansle  lrresp<mslble  shoppers  irlth.  proj- 
ecte beyond  coa4>are.  Tbe  officaholdsr  stlU 
presides,  but  by  a  combination  of  poUtical 
packaging  and  dishonest  saleamanahlp  he 
disguises  the  fact  that  he  Is  really  dishing 
out  political  fatback  that  ooato  much  more 
than  it's  worth. 

Beginning  last  siuuner,  we  at  the  national 
diamber,  who  have  worked  to  keep  the  PM- 
eral  budget  for  ballooning  abova  tbe  SlOO 
billion  mark,  have  relntenalfled  our  war 
against  the  ctHTupters.  We  have  redoubled 
our  efforte  to  alert  the  Natt(xi  to  the  gross 
Inunorallty  of  using  public  funds  for  bribes 
and  subsidies  to  forge  poUttcal  power  acroas 
this  land.  In  the  cities  and  the  Statea  as  well 
as  on  the  national  scene.  We  want  the 
whole  country  to  know  that  tb»  lion's  share 
at  these  tax  dollars  from  Waablngtoo  go  to 
the  poUtical  favorites,  not  to  the  victims  of 
poverty  and  misery  for  whom  many  of  these 
subsidies  were  legislated  and  Intended. 

IHerelB  nothing  cheap  about  our  new 
supermaz^te  of  subaldy.  They  are  weU- 
stocked  with  projecte  that  cost  bllUona  ot 
tax  ddlars,  plus  billions  more  of  deficit  dtA- 
lars  pUed  onto  our  $800  bllUon-plus  national 
debt.  You  can  shop  for  old-fashioned  rivers 
and  harbors  projecte,  dams,  lakee  and  reser- 
voirs. They  are  useful,  because  they  satlafy 
less  s<^histicated  electorates.  But  you  can 
also  go  for  a  chic  modem  ski  tow  or  a  posh 
resort  hotel  with  a  manlcxired  goit  course; 
you  can  obtain  a  c(»nfortable  Jail  for  those 
captured  social  malefactcHV  tiiat  local  citi- 
zens are  not  disposed  to  pamper;  or  a  marina 
for  the  yatohlng  set;  a  new  factory  which 
vrlll  dress  up  the  outaUrte  of  your  town  even 
if  it  pute  several  other  prlvatdy  financed 
firms  out  of  b\islness.  You  name  it  and  you 
can  get  it  at  the  i>ay-later-lf-at-aU  check- 
out cotmtw  of  this  supermart.  There  Is  no 
truth-ln-advertislng  law  to  force  politi- 
cians to  tell  you  the  true  cost  oe  who  pays 
the  bUl.  Too  many  peofde,  too  many  busi- 
nessmen, too  many  onoe-lndependent  cities 
and  countiee,  dazzled  by  the  gleaming  attrac- 
tion of  these  subsidies  and  bribes  push  their 
way  to  the  counter  without,  for  one  mc«nent. 
reckoning  the  true  ooste. 

Neither  major  political  party  has  com- 
pletely clean  hands  in  this  matter  of  sub- 
sidies and  political  bribery  of  the  electorate. 
Neither  can  all  b\uinessmen  say  that  they  do 
not  bear  bribery  stains  on  their  own  palms. 
It  is  the  responsiblUty  of  aU  decent  Ameri- 
cans to  cry  "Halt"  to  this  watering  down  of 
community  responsibility,  this  dilution  and 
diversion  of  the  doUars  we  need  to  expend  In 
the  public  sector  ot  our  economy.    This  pub- 
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One  might  ask,  wbyf  Oould  tbe  answer 
Ue  bt  tbe  realm  of  p^«**^i  powsr? 

And  what  about  Arkansas  and  lUastoatppi? 
In  both  tbaae  Statea,  more  than  40  paroant 
of  tba  housing  to  substandard  and  over  half 
the  famlUea  are  In  tba  low-Income  brackets. 
In  fact.  IClastoslppl  baa  48.3  percent  of  its 
iMmslng  rated  substsndard  and  83.8  percent 
of  Its  famlllea  has  low  Inoomes.  Tet  they 
reoelve  Federal  bonslng  grants  amounting  to 
lees  than  $390  i>er  lower  income  family. 

Tbaae  ftgurea  support  my  second  point, 
that  Federal  housing  dellaxs  are  not  being 
dtotrlbutsd  in  proportion  to  housing  or  in- 
come conditions  in  any  given  area.  Rath«'. 
the  facts  indicate  that  the  haryest  to  b« 
reaped  from  thto  liberal  aowlng  of  tax  dollars 
U  votes,  not  better  bousing. 

Tba  third  point.' that  there  to  a  direct  rela- 
tlonahlp  between  Fsdsral  subsidies  and  local 
irre^MnsibUity  U  am)>ly  supported  by  State 
and  local  tax  records.  Our  study  shows  that 
In  1983,  State  and  local  taxes  varied  by  States 
from  a  low  of  $74  per  $1,000  of  individual 
peraonal  income  to  a  high  of  $115.  And  we 
found  that,  on  the  average,  for  each  decline 
of  $10  per  thousand  In  these  taxes  there  was 
an  accompanying  rise  of  $335  in  Federal 
renewal  and  housing  subsidies.  The  plain 
truth  to  that  the  cltlaens  who  support  their 
own  eooununltles,  tbetr  own  States,  are 
forced  also  to  reward  the  Irresponsibility  of 
those  areas  which  are  unwilling  to  tackle 
their  own  problems. 

Fourthly,  If  these  programs  actually 
worked  Impartially,  without  political  pref- 
erence— if  every  community  in  the  country 
got  the  same  relative  ahare  of  Federal  grants 
that  the  favored  areas  have  received — we'd 
all  be  bankrupt.  T%e  extra  cost  would  be  as 
much  as  our  present  whopping  annual  bud- 
get and  one- third  cx'  more  of  our  present 
national  debt.  Nothing  oould  better  illus- 
trate the  absurdity  of  surrendering  local  re- 
qwnsibillty  to  big  government  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  administering  these 
propams.  of  paying  for  bureaucrats  and  their 
bungling  poUUcal  partisanship  represents 
$1  of  every  $7  >4  expended  in  subeidies.  That 
is  a  very  high  price,  indeed,  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  sending  our  tax  money  to  Wash- 
ington so  that  it  can  be  routed  back  to 
politically  favored  oommunities. 

Perhaps  few  of  us  would  complain  if  these 
subsidized  oommunities  were  actually  getting 
thetr  substandard  bousing  eiimlnated  or 
reduced  faster  than  ooounimltiee  which  do 
not  get  Federal  handouts.  But  comparison 
erf  the  1960  and  1980  census  reports  indi- 
cates clearly  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  the  percentage  of  sub- 
standard homes  was  cut  In  half,  In  both 
subsidized  and  xmsubsldlsed  areas,  so  that 
the  relative  success  in  fighting  bad  housing 
would  appear  to  have  been  unaffected  by 
subsidies  or  the  lack  of  subsidies 

In  1960,  however,  in  the  subsidized  areas 
only  one-eighth  of  the  housing  was  sub- 
standard. In  other  areas  one-fourth  or  al- 
most twice  as  much  housing,  relatively,  fell 
into  this  classification.  This  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  subsidies  go  to  areas 
where  housing  to  relatively  good. 

JU  I  have  stated,  progress  in  housing  im- 
provement was  the  same  between  1950  and 
1980  In  both  the  subsidlaed  and  the  unsub- 
aldlaed  areas.  Both  areas  cut  their  problems 
In  half.  The  point,  however,  to  that  even 
more  progress  can  be  made  if  dollars  dribbled 
away  on  their  long  route  through  Washing- 
ton are  used  in  oommunities  directly  for 
tba  pec^e  that  the  pubUc  sector  funds 
should  help.  Otherwise  Federal  power  to 
discriminate  to  the  power  to  dictate  or  to 
show  poIlUcal  favoritism,  and  there  to  plenty 
of  svldenoe  that  dlscrtxilnatlosi  exists  In 
the  dtotrlbutlon  of  renewal  and  boosing 
funds.  In  fact  one  to  forced  to  conclude 
that  tbeee  programs  are  also  used  for  vote 
buying. 


New  York  City  stands  to  get  more  than  $1 
bUllon  from  the  programs  as  tbey  are  now 
committed,  and  H  stOl  baa  many  of  the 
stums  It  had  wben  the  program  started — plus 
•ome  new  onea.  Of  eousse.  New  York  City 
to  also  a  political  plum  of  unmatched  con- 
centration. 

Now  let's  look  at  Newark.  N.J.  New  Jer- 
sey has  no  State  income  tax,  but  Newark, 
another  neat  and  tidy  oonoantratloD  of 
votes,  stands  to  get  more  than  $314  mlUion 
in  subsidy  funds  and  boaaU  ons  of  the 
highest  granto  per  substandard  boosing  unit 
in  the  United  States — over  $9XXX>  per  xmlt. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  teal  that 
advocates  of  tbeee  programs  must  be  forced 
to  reevaluate  their  concepta.  Our  facta  are 
so  compelUng  that  tbey  demand  a  national, 
nonpartisan,  taxpayer-oriented  ^'«p«<g»»  to 
end  the  fiscal  travasty  of  ttinss  Fsderal  pro- 
grame.  It  to  too  often  blandly  said  tbat 
opponents  of  Mderal  programs  do  not  offer 
alternatives  or  solirtlons,  and  for  tbat  rea- 
son cannot  be  taken  seriously.  Tbe  chamber 
of  commerce  does  offer  respooslbto  eltlaens 
of  this  Nation  a  plan  and  a  program  far 
more  efllclent,  far  less  costly,  far  leas  eum- 
bersome  and  far  mcxe  American  than  tbaae 
Federal  misadventures.  Tbsss  programs,  no 
matter  how  pure  they  may  have  been  in 
original  concept,  have  been  twtoted.  diverted 
and  mismanaged  into  a  earleat\n«  of  good 
government  and  financial  rasponslbUl^.  We 
cltlaens — and  certain  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  have  ardently  wooed  tbe  voters 
with  theee  subsidise — must  wake  up  to  the 
realization  that  the  political  payotto  have 
gone  principally  and  directly  to  local  po- 
litical bosses  in  cahoots  with  tbe  adminis- 
trative bureaucrats  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  handle  these  programs. 

In  the  light  of  thto  shameful  record,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency — which  holds  these 
programs  In  its  bureaucratic  embrace — can 
be  seriously  considered  as  qualified  for  a 
Cabinet  role  in  our  National  Oovemment. 
Thto  Agency  would  have  Itself  elevated  to  the 
status  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  a 
super-Department  in  which  It  would  cen- 
tralize all  the  Federal  subsidy  progranu  for 
our  urban  areas. 

Theee  bllllon-doilar  blunders  are  not  going 
to  be  corrected  easily.  The  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Housuog  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials  commented  only  last  fall 
that  1964  will  see  a  slugfest  unequalsd  tn 
the  history  of  public  housing  and  renewal 
programs.  These  gentlemen  reoognlae  their 
failures.  They  recognize  the  inequities. 
They  recognize  the  exorbitant  cost  of  these 
programs.  They  recognize  that  oppoaitlon 
exists  and  will  Increase  as  ths  facts  are  nude 
known  They  have  been  condiicting  a  delib- 
erate and  calculated  program  to  manipulate 
public  attitudes  in  support  of  renewal  and 
public  housing.  They  have  set  up  workshops 
on  procedures  to  be  used  in  winning  local 
elections,  openly  advocating  the  infiltration 
of  local  real  estate  boards  and  chambers  of 
commerce,  recommending  that  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  be  subordinated  in 
public  discussions  and  urging  preorganlzed 
or  "stacked"  public  hearings  and  other  simi- 
lar tactics  to  confuse  tbe  public.  Federal 
housing  authorities  prepare  complete  pro- 
grams of  public  relations  for  local  renewal 
agencies,  to  utilize  at  e«Mh  stage  of  planning 
and  completing  a  project,  cautioning  that 
these  must  be  distributed  by  nongovernmen- 
tal groups  to  avoid  a  patently  illegal  act. 
The  act  to  avoided  but  the  Intent  to  clear. 

We  are  all  for  the  "slug^sst."  It  to  late  In 
time  for  private  enter^Hlse  and  the  American 
taxpayer  to  do  a  little  slugging  on  tfaelr  own 
behalf.  But  it  to  not  too  late.  Both  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  programs  will 
outnm  their  autborlaations  tbto  year,  and 
ths  Congrsss  will  have  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture  course  of  these  programs  during  thto 
session.    Let  us   assist   them   In  making  a 
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correct  determination  to  terminate  these 
]x>litical  payoffs. 

We  look  forward  to  the  "slugfest"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  commonsense,  conunon 
decency,  and  fiscal  Integrity  dictate  an  end 
to  the  mtouse  of  Federal  funds,  both  of  the' 
tax  dollars  you  are  paying  today  and  the 
heavier  Federal  debt  with  which  the  future 
of  our  country  to  being  mortgaged. 

We  maintain  that  these  programs  are  local 
responsibilities  and  can  be  solved  locally,  as 
Indianai>olto  has  demonstrated.  We  main- 
tain that  under  any  circumstance  they  are 
not  being  admintotered  fairly,  but  are  being 
used  to  bribe  the  electorate,  to  sulxidize  po- 
litical emi^oyeea,  to  penalize  the  cities  and 
countlea  that  exercise  their  own  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, to  benefit  the  retotively  well  off,  and 
to  make  the  poor  poorer.  They  cannot  be 
Justified  morally,  nor  can  they  be  Justified 
economically  or  defended  ethically.  It's 
time  we  made  an  end  to  them. 


One  View  of  Recent  ETentt  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wisooNanr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  January  7, 1964 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation In  South  Vietnam  is  one  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  Members  of  Congress. 
The  United  States  has  made  heavy  com- 
mitments in  money  and  manpower  in 
the  effort  to  defeat  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong  rebels. 

In  a  current  issue  of  America  maga- 
zine, Miss  Marguerite  Higgins,  well- 
known  Journalist  and  I\ilitzer  Prize  win- 
ner, reported  her  views  on  the  situation 
following  a  recent  visit  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Her  article  makes  a  number  of  per- 
tinent points  on  current  events  in  that 
troubled  coimtry  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
SAiooir  Sxtiocakt:   Oua  OouirrKT  Plated  ak 

iKGLoaioua  ROI.K  in  thx  Final  Days  or  ths 

DmcRXGIMK 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 
What  to  the  meaning  of  the  five  tragic  self- 
immolations  that  took  place  in  Vietnam  in 
the  6  weeks  following  the  November  coup 
d'etat  against  Diem?  How  did  it  come  to 
pass  that  under  the  military  Jimta,  which 
seized  power  in  the  name  of  an  end  to  "pet- 
secutlon,"  there  have  been  more  suicides  by 
fire  over  a  short  period  than  had  ever  been 
the  case  under  President  Diem  and  hto  broth- 
er Ngo  Dinh  Nhu?  Even  though  virtually 
ignored  by  the  Western' press,  wiU  thto  latest 
spate  of  siiicides  by  flre-^wlthout  clearly 
stated  reason — destroy  at  last  the  false  no- 
tion that  the  repeated  acts  of  self-immola- 
tion in  Vietnam  were  Indisputable  proof  of 
massive  persecution  of  the  Buddhtot  religion 
by  President  Diem,  a  Roman  Catholic? 

Will  historians  be  more  equitable  with 
President  Diem  than  hto  contempcM-arles 
were? 

On  two  trips  in  Vietnam  in  1963,  one  be- 
fore and  one  after  the  coup  d'etat,  thto  writer 
was  never  able  to  find  an  instance  of  reprea- 
sion  on  religious  grounds.  Under  Diem,  there 
was  repreeslon  of  Buddhists.  Catholics,  Con- 
fuciantota,  etc..  when — ^In  defiance  of  clearly 
stated  laws — ^they  took  to  the  streets  to  dem- 
onstrate against  tbe  Ckivemment.  But 
Diem's  represslcMi  was  not  directed  against  a 
religion.  It  was  aimed  at  overt  political  oppo- 


sition. Tbere  were  d^orable  police  excesses 
in  Vietnam,  but  there  to  no  sign  that  they 
were  deaired  as  oondaned  by  Diem  any  msx* 
than  police  exoesses  In  Alabama  are  con- 
doned or  deaired  by  Waahington. 

'nisre  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  clear  double 
standard  in  Vietnam,  in  which  accusations 
against  Diem  gained,  in  most  cases,  giant 
headlines,  but  attempted  refutations  received 
only  pm^unctory  notice.  For  Instance,  last 
summer  Thlch  Due  Nghiep,  the  Za  I<ot 
pagoda  spokesman,  told  reporters  dramat- 
ically that  866  persons  In  a  Saigon  suburb  had 
been  arrested  "because  they  were  Buddhtots." 
That  figure  was  headlined  throughout  the 
world.  But  wben  I  went  to  the  suburb  In 
question,  I  foiind  that  a  routine  check  was 
being  made  of  a  neighborhood  through  which 
the  Vietcong  often  infiltrated.  I  stayed  for 
2  hoxirs  to  talk  with  those  rounded  up  as 
they  emerged  from  the  police  compound 
after  questioning.  I  talked  to  20  persons — 
ancestor  worshipers.  Catholics,  Confuclan- 
Ists,  Taoists,  Caodaists,  etc. — ^before  I  finally 
found  a  genuine  Buddhist  a^nong  those 
picked  up.  So  the  charge  of  "366  persons 
arrested  because  of  being  Buddhists"  was 
invention. 

There  to  no  doubt  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  press  corps  in 
Saigon  thought — out  of  the  most  Idealistic 
and  patriotic  motives — that  they  were  serv- 
ing a  good  cause  in  arousing  world  can- 
ton against  Diem.  Whether  hto  strengths 
and  faults  wen  greater  en*  less  than  those  of 
his  Junta  successors  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  to  certain  that  under  the  military  Junta. 
Vietnamese  have  been  Jailed  for  far  less  than 
was  necessary  to  send  a  person  to  prison  un- 
der Diem.  Said  a  European  observer :  "Under 
Diem,  a  Vietnamese  had  to  do  s<Mnething 
specific  against  the  regime  to  get  into  trou- 
ble. Under  the  military  Junta,  a  Vletnameee 
can  be  Jailed  without  charge,  simply  under 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  Dinn 
regime  when  it  was  the  legally  constituted 
authority." 

Sanche  de  Oramont,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime,  has  estimated  the  number 
of  arbitrary  arrests  right  after  the  coup  as 
arovmd  500.  So  far,  Mr.  de  Oramont  and  thto 
reporter  are  the  only  ones  who  have  written 
with  any  detail  about  the  Junta's  reversion 
to  some  of  the  police  state  tactics  the  Saigon 
press  c<H-ps  so  bitterly  clrticlzed  In  Diem. 

Nowadays,  some  of  the  most  ardent  anti- 
Diem  writers,  soich  ss  David  Halberstsm. 
Saigon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tiines, 
acknowledge  that  tbe  Buddhtot  agitation  of 
last  summer  and  fall  was  politically  moti- 
vated. In  an  admiring  magazine  article  writ- 
ten by  his  close  friend  Oeorge  J.  W.  Ooodman, 
Mr.  Halberstam  to  qtioted  as  saying:  "I  always 
said  it.  Tbe  BUddhtot  campaign  was  polit- 
ical. •  •  •  I  thought  I  always  emphasized 
that  thto  was  a  pcdltlcal  dtopute  under  a 
religious  banner — the  only  place  an  oppoai- 
tlon had  found  to  gather  in  an  authoritarian 
regime.  •  •  •" 

Whatever  Mr.  Halberstam's  Intentions,  hto 
and  other  press  dispatches  last  summer  and 
fall  did  create  the  tmixession  in  the  outside 
world  that  some  kind  of  religious  crtoto  was 
going  on  inside  Vietnam.  And  it  was  the 
Image  of  religious  persecution — false  as  It 
was — that  paved  the  way  for  Diem's  down- 
fall. Without  the  embarrassment  of  being 
the  patron  of  a  country  suspected  of  battling 
Buddhtots,  It  to  doubtful  that  the  United 
States  would  ever  have  reached  the  decision 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  Diem.  Tbe  authorities 
in  Washington  knew,  of  course,  tbat  ths 
conflict  in  Vietnam  was  political,  not  reli- 
gious. But  tbey  were  reluctant  to  qteak 
out  lest,  in  the  process,  they  attract  to  Wash- 
ington some  of  tb*  onus  being  poxired — 
with  hardly  any  oontradlctlcm — on  Diem. 

By  staying  sUent,  Washington  acted  as  If 
it  thought  Diem  guilty.  And  tbto  helped  to 
complete  the  vicious  olrda. 

Or  as  Roger  Hlllsman.  Asstotant  Secretary 


of  State  for  Far  Bastem  Affalra.  put  It: 
"After  the  cloalng  of  tbe  pagodas  on  Augiist 
21,  ths  facts  beoama  Irrelevant."  So,  evi- 
dently, did  a  ssDss  of  perspective.  What. 
for  example,  about  the  fact  that  Prealdttat 
Diem  was  far  more  lenient  to  hto  poUtioal 
oi^xjsltion  than  President  Sukarno  of  In- 
donesia or  Premier  Ssrit  Tbanarat  of  Thai- 
land, both  recipients  of  American  aid? 
Whereas  some  800  political  prisoners,  at  most, 
were  found  In  Diem's  Jalto,  the  prisons  of 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  Burma  were  filled — 
and  are  still  filled — with  tens  of  thousandis 
of  poUtleal  victims. 

"But,"  e]q>lalned  a  procoup  State  Depart- 
ment oflloer,  "tbe  world  spotlight  to  not  on 
those  countries,  and  It  to  on  VtotnanL" 

At  the  State  Department,  there  have  been 
some  attempts  to  ratkmallae  the  coup  d'etat 
by  describing  it  as  necessary  to  save  the 
Vietnamese  war  effort  from  going  to  pieces. 
One  difficulty  with  thto  argument  to  that  it 
makes  liars  out  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  Chtof  of  Staff  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
and  Gen.  Paul  Harklns,  who  testlHsd  xindo' 
oath  to  Congress  in  October  tbat  tbe  war*^ 
was  making  reasonable  progress.  If  the 
State  Department  ever  took  seriously  tbe 
argument  that  the  dtoturbances  In  tba  cities 
would  affect  morale  in  the  countryatde.  It 
betrays  a  regrettable  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  structure  of  Vletnsm  and  of  tbe  gap 
between  the  countryside,  where  tbe  war  wUl 
be  won  or  lost,  and  tbe  cltlea,  when  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  live. 

For  the  Buddhists,  Intellectuato  and  stu- 
dento  who  marched  the  streets  tn  anti-Diem 
demonstrations  could  not  have  cared  less 
about  the  war— before  the  ccnxp,  or  after  tbe 
coup.  Vietnamese  students  In  particular  tell 
you  qxilte  frankly  that  one  reason  tbey  prize 
admission  to  a  university  to  tbat  it  enables 
them  to  avoid  the  draft.  Vietnam's  Intel- 
lectuals have  narrow  barlzons.  ars  exces- 
sively inward  turning,  and  make  oanstant 
and  factional  criticism  tbetr  special^.  Ex- 
cept for  a  handful  of  terribly  militant  leaders, 
Buddhtot  saonks  are  rather  passive.  If  tbe 
suocees  or  failure  of  the  war  were  to  depsod 
on  these  groups,  Vietnam  would  have  been 
lost  from  the  start.  As  to  the  effects  in  the 
countrjrside  of  the  critical  clamoring  by  Viet- 
nam's spoiled  young  Intellectuato  in  the 
cities,  it  was  virtually  nil.  Tbe  American 
attitude  seemed  to  be  that  if  a  Vletnamess 
Btudmt  demonstratea,  virtue  to  on  bto  aide 
and  the  government  to  wrong.  But  In  the 
covmtryside  there  wM-e  many  peasants  and 
plain  soldiers  who  disapiMOved  of  tbe  de- 
fiance of  the  regime— in  those  rare  places 
where  anyone  knew  anything  whatsoever  of 
what  went  on  beyond  the  next  village. 

If  there  was  any  slowdown  In  tbe  war  in 
September  and  October  of  1068,  It  was  be- 
caiise  the  Vletnameee  generals — under 
American  prodding — were  concMitrattng  on 
thoughts  of  a  coup  d'etat,  while  Diem  and 
Nhu,  out  of  fear  of  America,  were  concen- 
trating on  how  to  prevent  a  coup. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  coup  d'etat  that 
the  Vietnamese  war  took  a  decidedly  down- 
ward turn.  The  military  Junta  with  its  un- 
certain leadership,  after  p\irges  of  key  (and 
scarce)  officials,  finally  plunged  much  of  the 
countryside  into  the  confusion  from  which 
it  purportedly  was  trying  to  save  Vtotnam. 

No  wonder  the  Vietcong  Cook  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  seize  the  military  initiative 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months.  No  won- 
der that,  in  tbe  2  months  after  the  ooi4> 
d'etat,  the  military  Junta  lost  more  real 
estate,  lives,  and  weapons  to  the  Vietcong 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  war. 

It  was  prscisely  out  of  fear  of  such  predic- 
table consequencea  of  trying  to  change 
regimes  In  mldwar  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  Central  Intelligence  Director 
John  McCone  o^Kised  a  coup  d'etat^  But 
they  were  overruled  by  the  proooup  d'etat 
faction  led  by  Ambassador  Henry  C^bot 
Lodge,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Har- 
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States  In  a  program  to  reform  and  consoli- 
date the  atrateglc  hamlet  program  In  the 
Mekong  delta.  ICany  Americans  had  long 
felt  that  this  program  had  been  overex- 
tended. At  last  President  Diem  agreed  with 
the  dlagnoeis  and  decided  to  do  aometlilng 
about  it.  Why  was  this  move  toward  the 
American  position  never  publicised?  One 
Western  diplomat  put  It  this  way:  "Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  his  deputy.  WUIlam 
Truehart,  were  so  determined  to  get  rid  of 
Diem  that  they  were  opposed  to  putting 
him  In  a  conciliatory  light.  They  were 
afraid  this  would  strengthen  the  hands  ot 
thoee  In  Washington  against  a  coup  d'etat." 
Sven  at  the  lltb  hour.  Ambaaaador  Lodge 
could,  of  coiirae.  have  turned  off  the  revolt 
If  he  had  choeen  to  give  the  slighteet  sign 
that  the  New  Frontier  and  President  Diem 
were  even  beginning  to  move  to  heal  their 
rent.  As  one  member  of  the  military  junta 
put  It:  "We  would  never  have  dared  to  act 
if  we  had  not  been  sure  that  the  United 
States  was  giving  us  Its  moral  support." 

In  the  last  hours  before  his  death.  Presi- 
dent Diem  was  stripped  of  any  doubt  what- 
soever of  Washington^  hostility.  Telephon- 
ing the  American  Embassy  frcon  the  palace 
at  4:30  pjn.  on  November  1,  after  the  bom- 
bardment had  started.  President  Diem  asked 
Ambassador  Lodge:  "What  Is  Washington's 
aUltude  toward  this?"  Lodge  replied:  "I 
don't  know  Washington's  attitude.  After 
all.  It  Is  4:30  in  the  morning  there." 
"But  you  must  have  some  Idea,"  Diem  said . 
Whereupon  Lodge  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  matter  of  Dlens's  safety,  offering  him 
an  airplane  to  take  him  out  of  the  ooimtry. 
Could  anything  have  indicated  more  clearly 
that  m  American  eyes  the  success  of  the 
coup  d'etat  was  a  faft  aococnpll? 

"nie  only  certain  thing  about  the  murder 
of  President  Diem  and  Counselor  Nha  is  that 
they  were  shot  in  the  back  (Diem  In  the  neck. 
Nbu  In  the  right  side)  with  their  bands  tied 
behind  them.  Nhu  also  had  a  dagger  or  bay- 
onet wound  in  t2\e  chest,  which  was  appar- 
ently indeclrtve. 

These  facta  were  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  this  reporter  through  photo^^^tbs 
and  throu^  talks  with  military  eyewitnesses, 
attendants  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital  (where  the 
bodies  were  first  taken)  and  from  Informa- 
tion glv«n  by  two  relatives,  a  niece  and  neph- 
ew who  handled  the  preparations  for  the 
burial. 

In  the  light  of  the  way  Diem  and  Nhu  died, 
tiiere  is  a  strong  poaslbtllty  that  the  foot- 
ings were  ordered  by  some  or  all  members  of 
the  military  Junta.  Would  a  Junior  officer 
take  KVKii  a  reaponslbUlty  on  himself  7 

Now  for  the  Buddhist  leaders  who  started 
It  all:  have  they  got  what  they  wanted?  I  twe 
the  word  "leaders"  advisedly,  for  of  the  Bud- 
dhlste  in  Vietnam,  who  form  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  14  million  people, 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  largely  non- 
poUttcal.  Buddhist  monks  tend  to  be  aocne- 
wtxat  paertve.  They  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  resorting  to  violent  demonetra- 
ttons  had  they  not  been  subjected  to  the 
■klllful  snd  Inflammatory  propaganda  that 
poured  fimn  tbe  humming  mlmeograpih  ma- 
ohlnss  of  the  Za  Lol  pagoda.  By  the  end  of 
laat  summsr,  ths  original  grievances  of  the 
Buddhist  leaders  in  Hu« — matters  of  prop- 
arty  rtghta,  flag  flying,  etc. — had  largely  been 
met  by  the  Diem  regime. 

In  the  mklst  of  the  anti-Diem  ferment  I 
wrote  an  artlde  aaklng:  "Wh»t  do  the  Bud- 
dhlsta  want?  Tliey  want  Diem's  head,  not  on 
a  stiver  platter,  but  wrapped  In  an  American 
flag." 

Tou  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Buddhist  lead- 
ers that  they  got  what' they  wanted.  ButwUl 
tbls  satisfy  ttie  mors  militant  Buddhist  lead- 
en? It  Is  heady  stuff,  even  for  Buddhlsta.  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  fo- 
oused  on  you.  and  to  cKsrelse  the  kind  of 
political  power  than  can  topple  governments 
Wni.  for  Instance,  the  venerable  Thlch  Trl 


Quang.  the  mastermind  of  the  Buddhist  cam- 
paign and  by  far  the  meet  intelligent  and 
mlUtant  of  all.  be  aatlsfled  to  take  a  political 
backseat? 

Thlch  TM  Quang  Is  a  Buddhist  leader 
from  Hui6  who  was  granted  asylxmi  at  the 
American  Smbassy  even  though  his  past  Is 
In  some  controversy.  According  to  records 
of  the  French  Colonial  Office,  he  had  twice 
been  arrested  during  the  postwar  French  oc- 
cupation of  Indochina  for  dealings  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  By  his  own  admission,  he  was 
a  memt>er  of  the  Vletminh  Communist 
Liberation  Front.  He  claims  to  have  fallen 
out  with  Ihe  Communista  later.  Again  ac- 
cording to  the  French,  who  stUl  have  repre- 
sentatives at  Hanoi,  Thlch  Trl  Qiiang'a 
brother  la  currently  working  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  In  the  Communist  Vietnam's  Idnistry 
of  the  Interior.  The  duties  of  Thlch  Trl 
Qiiang'B  brother  are  the  direction  <rf  aub- 
v«-Blon  in  South  Vietnam. 

None  of  thla.  of  course,  proves  anything 
about  Thlch  Trl  Quang's  current  attitude  to- 
ward the  Commxrnist  Vletcong.  What  does 
aeem  clear  Is  that  he  learned  a  lot  from  the 
Communista  about  organisation  and  propa- 
ganda. He  ran  his  emergency  headquarters 
at  the  Xa  Lol  pagoda  like  a  company  com- 
mand post.  Orders  were  barked  out,  direct- 
ing a  demonstration  here,  a  protest  meeting 
there.  Messengers  sc\nTled  In  snd  out,  car- 
rying banners  with  their  newly  painted  slo- 
gans. Respectful  monks  brought  in  the 
latest  antl-Dlem  propaganda  blast  for  Thlch 
Trt  Quang  to  review  word  by  word. 

In  my  discussion  wtth  Thlch  Trl  Quang.  I 
was  somewtiat  taken  aback  at  his  indiffer- 
ence about  the  war  against  the  Oonmiunista. 
When  I  asked  whether  the  occasional  out- 
burst cf  turmoil  might  not  offer  the  Vlet- 
cong the  opportimlty  to  Infiltrate  among 
the  demonstrators.  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  "It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  current  disorders  could  lead 
to  Communist  gains.  But  If  this  happens  It 
will  be  Diem's  fauM,  not  ours." 

In  the  same  Interview  In  the  Xa  Lol 
pagoda.  Thlch  TM  Quang  told  me  that  his 
preferred  aolutim  for  Vietnam  was  neutral - 
Ism.  adding:  "We  cannot  get  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  north  until  we  get  rid  of 
Diem  and  Nhu." 

The  Vletcong  are  suspected  of  having  led 
several  of  the  attacks  against  property  on 
November  1 ,  the  day  of  the  ooup  d'etat.  For 
Instance,  a  small  but  violent  gang  of  young 
people  attacked  and  demolished  the  newly 
opened  headquarters  in  Saigon  of  the  Asian 
Anti-Communist  League.  This  league  had 
no  connection,  flnanclal  or  otherwise,  with 
Diem.  Tet  the  coup-day  rioters  systsmatlcal- 
ly  renkoved  Ita  antl-Conununlst  literature 
onto  the  streeta,  burned  it,  then  wrecked  the 
headquarters. 

Whether  the  new  military  Junta's  govern- 
ment by  conmilttee  can  do  any  better  than 
Diem  and  Nhu  ronains  in  doubt.  Ths  Jimta 
Is  ripe  for  further  coups  and  countercoups. 
In  any  case.  It  was  not  because  he  enjoyed 
being  condemned  by  world  public  opinion 
that  Presl<tent  Diem  engaged  in  repressive 
measures  (mild  as  they  were  by  Asian  stand- 
ards). The  new  government  will  be  faced 
by  similar  problems,  because  the  funda- 
mental situation  has  not  changed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  change  of  government  has  not  al- 
tered the  tendency  of  Vietnam  citified  Intel- 
lectuals to  take  to  the  streeta. 

Within  2  weeks  after  the  coup  d'etat, 
10.0(X)  Btudenta  at  Hu^  demonstrated  noisily 
against  the  military  Junta  because  It  had  not 
dismissed  several  professors  who  had  been 
loyal  to  Diem.  Tills  is  but  one  example  of 
preesure  by  mob.  Can  the  military  Junta 
k>ng  tolerate  decisions  snforced  by  street 
mobs,  (X-  Justice  by  demand  of  the  newly 
freed  and  utterly  irresponsible  Vietnamese 
press?  Three  Saigon  newspapers  have 
closed — and  rightly — already.  The  wnut  and 
sheer  mendacity  of  the  postooup  "free  press" 
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of  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  blackest  marks  of 
recent  months  in  the  annals  of  Vietnam's  so- 
called  intellectuals.  In  view  of  the  in- 
discipline, faotlonalism  and  irresponslbfUty 
of  citified  Vietnamese,  can  the  military  junta 
long  escape  reeortlng  to  the  same  ttfl^t  rein 
held  by  President  Dtem? 

The  only  s\ire  thing  In  Vietnam  today  la 
that  the  United  Statea  haa  aet  an  extremely 
controveraial  precedent  by  encouraging,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  overthrow 
in  time  of  war  of  a  duly  elected  government 
fighting  loyally  against  the  common  Com- 
munist enemy. 


Ib  Menioriain:  Joka  Fifavcrald  Kennedy, 
PrMideat  of  thc'-Uuted  SUtet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   BCCHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  January  7. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  into  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  a  memorial  tribute 
to  our  late  President  read  to  the  Wayne 
County  (Mich.)  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
November  26,  1963,  by  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Broadus  N.  Butler.  Dr.  BuUer, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Detroit,  Is  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  of  the  Wayne  State 
University  College  of  Liberal  Arts : 
In  Mzicobiam:  John  Prrzcnuu)  Kxnkedt. 
PaasiuawT    or    ths    Unttb)    Statzs 

(By  Supervisor  Broadus  N.  Butler) 

At  the  height  of  the  first  ray  of  hope  for  a 
new  national  climate  of  brotherhood,  democ- 
racy, and  opportunity  in  this  tragedy  ridden 
aoth  centxiry  comes  the  assassination  of  the 
one  President  of  the  United  States  who  has 
symbollaed  not  only  for  America,  but  for  ths 
world,  the  Ideal  of  executive  leaderahlp  to- 
ward the  full  recognition  of  human  dignity. 

This  has  be«i  a  century  in'  which  the  re- 
spect of  person  and  human  dignity  has  been 
trampled  imto  death  and  degradation  In 
some  dramatic  way  in  each  generation.  This 
century  has  seen  three  major  international 
wars  take  millions  cf  lives,  xintold  numbers 
of  smaller  wars  add  19  to  mon  millions.  It 
has  seen  genocide  in  the  extermination  cf  3 
million  Jews  in  Oermany,  the  rise  of  com- 
munism and  massacres  in  Asia,  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mohandas  Qandhl  in  India,  apar- 
theid and  the  killing  of  thousands  of  black 
Africans,  particularly  in  Angola  and  South 
Africa.  It  has  suffered  killings,  rloto.  and 
more  than  50  bombings  of  churches  and 
schools — killings  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— in  the  United  States.  The  past  decade 
of  this'  century  has  seen  this  violence  go  un- 
mitigated and  unpunished  in  our  own  Na- 
tion. It  has  watched  the  overthrow,  by  vio- 
lence of  government  after  government 
throughout  the  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  tried  In  lees 
than  3  years  to  write  a  chapter  of  human 
dignity  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Into  our  national  life.  He  tried  to  see  and 
move  optimistically  toward  a  new  climate  of 
brotherhood  and  hope  at  least  in  our  own 
land*  if  not  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  now  face  finally  and  ultimately 
the  stark  fact  that  Is  no  Joke  that  fanatical 
forces  of  the  right  and  the  left  have  tried 
and  are  still  trying  to  write  an  obituary  for 
thla  great,  overgrown  and.  they  think,  dying 
Nation.  One  hundred  yeara  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  this  to  the  10th  century  Amer- 
icans in  the  Bmandpatlon  Proclamation  and 
in  the  Gettysbxirg  Address.    He  tried  to  set 


this  Nation  In  the  direction  of  freedom  and 
respeet  for  pereoau  and  they  killed  Ur. 
Lincoln. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  the  Knandpa- 
tion  Prodamatton  and  tlie  Get^sburg  Ad- 
dress— 06  years  after  the  eeaaaalnarion  of 
Abraham  TJnooln — ^the  afaleat  and  most  dedi- 
cated apokaaman  for  thoae  ideala  In  the  aoth 
century  waa  suddenly  ahot  from  the  aame 
kind  of  darkened  crevices  of  hate. 

They  killed  President  Kennedy.  The 
same  hands;  the  same  forces.  The  same  har- 
bingers of  hate,  greed,  tyranny,  avarice  and 
arrogance  demonstrated  again  and  beyond 
a  doubt  that  they  will  atUl  stop  at  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  American  creed  ot  democ- 
racy and  brotherhood  Is  not  viable — ^that 
America  will  die  before  she  will  be  free.  And, 
like  Mr.  Kennedy,  she  will  die  \inless  we  ac- 
knowledge this  shocking  reality.  We  must 
finally  know  that  the  extreme  right  would 
rather  see  the  Nation  dead  than  see  one 
Negro  free;  the  extreme  left  wo\ild  rather 
kUl  the  Nation  than  see  one  t^nerican  free. 
That  was  the  essence  of  the  meaning  of  the 
assassination  of  >ir.  Lincoln. '  That  was  the 
essence  of  the  failure  to  implement  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence.  That 
Lb  now  the  essence  of  the  meaning  of  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  President  la  not  dead;  the  presidency 
lives.  But  the  only  President  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  executive 
resources  and  moral  suasion  to  give  real 
meaning  to  civil  rlghta,  equal  opportunity, 
and  hiunan  freedom  is  deed.  No,  we  say 
in  disbelief.    It  cannot  be.    But,  it  is. 

In  oiu-  time,  there  is  one  and  only  one 
significant  difference  between  America  and 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries that  died  of  their  own  Invdvanent  in 
violence.  America  and  America's  creed  of 
freedom  revived  and  saved  them.  America 
retrieved  them  with  men.  the  Ideology  of 
freedom,  and  with  all  the  moral  power  and 
economic  resources  that  it  takes  to  recover 
a  dead  society  from  itself  and  infuse  it  with 
a  new  vision  of  lif s  and  hope— a  new  freedom 
from  ita  own  ashes.  Now,  It  is  America.  Can 
America  savs  AmsricaT  WiU  Ood?  WUl 
Americans  f  This  time  it  Is  we,  ourselves. 
What  will  we  do  now? 

Ooodby,  dear  Mr.  President.  May  your 
soul  and  your  memory — ^your  ultimate  sacri- 
fice— save  a  people  and  a  nation  so  great  as 
ours  that  cannot  otherwise  save  itself  from 
ita  own  domestie  violence.  Will  thoae  who 
coxild  not  learn  from  the  deatha  of  Christ,  of 
Lincoln,  of  Gandhi  now  see  that  the  shot  of 
hate  that  pierced  John-  F.  Kennedy,  was 
aimed  to  kill  Thee. 

Americans,  be  of  good  Judgment  and  firm 
dedicaticA  to  ctxnplete  hla  imilnished  task. 
In  the  transition  from  John  Fitsgerald  Ken- 
nedy to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  there  Is  one 
great  cc8nf ort  for  our  saddened  Nation.  The 
Presidency  moves  from  strength,  courage  and 
moral  integrity  to  continued  strength,  cour- 
age and  moral  integrity  in  the  quest  for 
democracy,  for  domestic  brotherhood,  and 
for  International  peocc. 

Our  hearta  go  out  to  the  President's  family 
and  eapeclally  to  Mra.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
who  has  suffered  the  double  personal  tragedy 
of  the  loss  ot  a  son  and  a  hiisband  in  so  atiort 
compass. 

May  the  wIsdcHn  of  our  departed  President 
rest  upon  and  give  strength  to  our  new  Pres- 
ident, Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  May  his  soul  and 
purpose  pervade  the  whole  Amnlcan  clU- 
senry  across  the  land  to  remove  the  hate  and 
bigotry  which  beseta  us.  May  the  people  of 
America  now  see  the  light  and  learn  the 
truth  that  his  martyrdom  beams  forth  so 
clearly  to  us.  Cannot  we  hark  the  ptOnful 
miracles  of  this  year?  Cannot  we  heed  the 
words  of  our  great  and  departed  exemplar 
who  Implored  tu  to  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

Jesus  Christ  said,  in  effect,  "If  you  will  love 
God.  you  must  love  one  another."    Every  re- 


cent martyr  has  echoed.  "If  you  will  love  oim 
another,  yoa  muat  love  me."  Let  every 
Amertcan  learn  to  lore— to  respect  the  person 
and  dignity  of — one  another. 

(Read   to  the   Wayne    County   Board   of 
Buperviaors,   Tuesday,   November  38,    196S.) 


George  Fisher 


EXTENSION  OP  RDtCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  icinnsbota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  7. 1H4 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  well- 
deserved  public  tribute  to  a  man  of 
unusual  gifts  and  Inexhaustible  energy, 
a  man  whose  memorable  contrlbattons 
to  all  of  northeastern  Minnesota  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  life's  woi^,  my  dear 
friend  and  dean  of  Journalists  on  the 
Mesabl  Iron  Range.  Mr.  Qeorge  Fisher. 

Celebrating  his  golden  annlvenary  of 
Journalism,  47  shears  of  which  wett  tspeat 
with  the  Hlbbing  Dally  Tribune.  Qeorge 
Fisher  announced  his  retirement  on 
January  1,  1964.  Tliroughoat  these 
many  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
pubUc  interest  George  Fisher  has  truly 
been  the  voice,  conscience,  and  aptrlt 
of  all  the  good  people  In  the  Iron 
Range  area.  His  retirement — surely 
well-earned  and  deserving — brings  to  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  fetiinga  of 
sadness  mixed  with  inlde  over  his 
achievements  and  gratitude  for  his  con- 
tributions. 

In  true  Journalistic  tradition  Gecurge 
Fisher  started  at  the  bottcxn  of  the  lad- 
der as  a  young  reporter,  working  Mmspif 
up  to  be  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  finally  executive  editor.  Not  con- 
tent to  achieve  excellence  as  a  Journalist, 
he  has  taken  the  lead  in  many  local 
matters  of  public  Interest,  spearheaded 
numerous  civic  projects,  and  been  active 
In  many  organizations.  His  untiring 
efforts  have  on  three  occasions  won  him 
the  honor  of  being  named  Hlbblng's  out- 
standing citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eloquent  and  warmly 
sincere  editorial  in  the  December  26. 
1963,  edition  of  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Free  Press  of  Chisholm.  Minn., 
sums  up  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
all  of  us  in  northeastern  Minnesota  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retiffeiMnt  of  "Mr. 
Hlbbing,"  our  beloved  Georgfr-JMsher.  I 
commend  to  all  the  moving  stor^spf  this 
remarkable  man:  \ 

Geosgx  Fishzx's  TaxAsxraa 

Perhaps  no  other  profession  in  the  world 
Is  so  studded  with  Joys,  pin-pricked  with 
sorrows  and  Jeweled  with  rewards  of  personal 
satisfaction  as  is  that  of  Journalism. 

Those  who  follow  in  the  foototeps  of  the 
fourth  estate  watoh  each  day's  evento  blaas 
on  the  horiaon,  die  in  the  ashes  of  forget- 
f  ulneas  and  torn  newspapers,  and  then  watch 
them  kindled  into  new  fiames  as  dawns  an- 
other day  and  the  rising  sun  ahoota  new 
directives. 

THZT  RXL  THX  HX&IJnaAT 

The  eflcHta  of  the  vaat  wortdng  oorpa  often 
remain  unsung.  These  men  and  woman  aak. 
nor   demand   recognlttoo.     Tbelr  frotta  at 
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memorial  tribute  are 

Zlbblng  Dally  Tribune, 
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records  will  show  that 
from  his  position  of 
January  1,  1904,  his 


colleagues  and  friends  know  way  down  deep 
that  the  ring  of  the  telephone,  the  clang  of 
tbe  siren,  the  hxmi  of  the  typewriter  will 
quicken  his  p\ilse,  and  an  unezplalnable 
"something"  known  as  a  reporter's  ninth 
sense  will  start  racing  through  his  reins. 

The  years  have  been  kind  and  good,  spiced 
with  humor,  rare  Joys,  and  some  very  bitter 
sorrows.  All  have  made  Mr.  Fisher  a  bigger, 
more  tolerant,  and  understanding  reporter 
and  American  citizen.  His  ]o\imallstlc  con- 
tributions, his  civic  accomplishments,  his 
reservoir  of  friendships  are  treasiires  he  can 
always  cherish. 

We,  your  colleagues,  are  proud  of  you.  Mr 
Plsher,  and  In  sincere  tribute,  thank  you  for 
a  "Job  well  done." 


PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSION.^L   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senatco-.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congsxssional  Rkcobo.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tttle  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1942). 


LAWS   RELATTVB    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctmient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent ofBce  of  the  Oovcmment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
tTom  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
preaented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  mak^iTig  their 
report.  shaU  give  tbe  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBUCATIONS   FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Ctovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sals  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  30,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  ProvUled,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcyitlons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  (rf  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  rsgulatlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establlshcnent  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CoNoaxsaiOMAL  Racoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  ar- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RccoBo  at  91.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagea  (mlnlm\un 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  realdenoss  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Raooao. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  CoDunlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sulQelent  to  rsUnburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  eurrent  Oon- 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.a.  Code,  tiUe  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


Hob.  Cyras  R.  Vance,  Secretary  of  IIm 
Army,  Named  West  Vkfuiaa  oi  1963 
by  Oarleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Ga- 
lette-Mafl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WX8T   V1BOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  B,  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
capability,  experience,  and  dedication  in 
public  office — a  citizen  of  high  ideals  who 
believes  himself  compelled  to  serve  his 
country  to  the  limits  of  his  abilities. 

For  his  significant  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  oiir  land,  and  for  the  man- 
nen  in  which  he  epitomizes  the  energy 
and  individuality  of  his  native  State,  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  has  selected  Cyrus  Roberts  Vance 
as  "West  Virginian  of  1963." 

From  schoolboy  athlete  to  Cabinet 
member,  "Bob"  Vance's  life  has  been  one 
of  continuous  achievement.  He  has 
worked  hard,  and  has  attained  much. 
Leaving  the  Navy  after  distinguished 
World  War  n  service.  Secretary  Vance 
won  recognition  in  the  legal  profession 
as  a  partner  in  a  prominent  New  York 
firm.  In  1957  he  came  to  Washington 
as  consiilting  counsel  to  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  later  w,^  appointed  as  Oeneral 
Counsel  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  mld-1962,  the  Clarksburg  native  suc- 
ceeded Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  another  West 
Virginian,  as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

In  the  December  19,  1963,  issue  of  the 
State  magazine  of  the  Gazette-Mail,  edi- 
torial staff  writer,  George  Lawless,  de- 
scribes Cyrus  Vance  the  man,  and  ex- 
plores the  complex  and  demanding  world 
in  which  he  lives  and  works.  I  commend 
Mr.  Lawless'  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  urge  that  they  join 
me  in  expressing  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
congratulations  to  the  West  Virginian 
of  1963,  a  gifted  and  devoted  public 
servant,  the  Honorable  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail  article.  "West  Virgin- 
ian for  1963,"  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, together  with  my  congratulatory 
letter  to  Secretary  Vance  dated  January 
7,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

West  Virginian  for  1963 

(By  a«orge  Lawless) 

In    a   few    days   Cyrus   Roberts    Vance   Is 

slated  to  take  over  the  No.  7  post  in  an 

organization  charged  with  awesome  respon- 

Blbllity — defense  of  the  free  world- 
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Vance,  48.  U  expected  to  replace  Boswell 
GUpatrlc  •■  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  \inder 
Bobert  8.  ICcNamara. 

A  native  of  Clarksburg,  the  tall,  to\uled 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  the  Sunday  Oaaette- 
llaU's  selection  of  "West  Virginian  of  1968." 

For  tbe  past  18  months,  as  boas  of  almost 
3  million  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
with  an  annual  budget  exceeding  $5  bllllOB 
and  with  branch  offices  in  68  countries, 
Vance  has  commanded  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  peacetime  history. 

In  that  period,  he  has  weathered  several 
major  crises,  starting  with  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation and  Berlin  flareups  and  continu- 
ing through  racial  battles  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  Vance  also  \m  credited  with  help- 
ing to  realtne  and  reorganize  the  VA.  Army 
into  the  world's  most  effective  strike  force. 

Last  August  a,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Vance  told  southern  Governors'  conference 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  NATO  aUles 
could  win  a  conventional  war  with  Russia. 
This  offhand  remark  points  up  the  changes 
wrought  in  our  Defense  Establishment  since 
the  mldflfties,  when  the  West  depended 
almost  solely  on  a  "Chinese  wall"  of  nuclear 
bombers  to  retaliate  to  any  aggression. 

"This  country  •  •  •  continues  to  require 
the  best  defense  In  the  world — a  defense 
which  is  suited  to  the  sixties,"  declared 
the  late  President  Kennedy  last  January.  "It 
means  Improved  air  and  defense  missiles, 
improved  clvU  defense,  a  strengthened  antl- 
guerrllla  capacity,  and  flexible  nonnuclear 
forces.  For  a  division  of  well-equipped  men 
on  a  border  may  be  more  useful  to  our  real 
security  than  the  multiplication  of  awe- 
some weapons  beyond  aU  rational  need." 

This  new  military  po8t\ire — and  the  man 
who  may  ultimately  be  charged  with  its  total 
implementation — makes  Cyrus  Vance  one  of 
the  most  Important  men  of  our  century. 

He  was  appointed  General  Counsel  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  January  4,  1961, 
as  one  of  President-elect  Kennedy's  first 
official  moves.  Vance  succeeded  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Elvis  Stahr,  former  president  of 
West  Virginia  University,  17  months  later. 
Stahr  left  to  become  president  of  Indiana 
University. 

During  his  tenure  as  General  Counsel, 
Vance  earned  the  reputation  of  being  "the 
hardest  worker  In  the  Pentagon." 

He's  the  only  man  there,  said  an  awed  aide, 
"who  comes  to  work  earlier  and  stays  at  the 
office  longer  than  McNamara." 

There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  similari- 
ties in  the  makeup  of  McNamara  and  Vance. 
BoUi  are  wholly  dedicated  to  their  Job,  both 
are  precise,  confident,  and  controlled. 

"Very  incisive  mind,  unusual  Integrity, 
good  balance  and  Judgment,"  are  words  co- 
workers use  to  describe  Vance. 

The  only  ey|0ence  of  his  bad  Judgment — 
from  the  average  person's  viewpoint — might 
be  the  mankiUing  schedule  he  maintains. 
He's  always  at  his  Pentagon  office  desk  well 
before  8  a.m.  each  day  and  rarely  leaves  be- 
fore 9  p.m.  This  often  Inclures  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

"My  wife  (Gay)  wishes  I  could  organize 
my  time  better  so  I  could  shorten  my  hours," 
Vance  grins,  then  adds  a  note  of  seriousness: 

"There's  Just  so  much  to  be  done.  You 
literally  could  work  24  hours  a  day  and  still 
wouldn't  get  all  the  work  done." 

This  almost  total  dedication  to  duty  Is 
pleasing  to  the  hard-driving  McNamara, 
former  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  re- 
portedly foimd  the  more  relaxed  approach 
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of  former  Army  Secretary  Stahr  a  bit  Irk- 
some. 

Cyrus  (Bob)  Vance  was  bom  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  In  1917  in  an  old  family  manison 
at  the  comer  at  Pike  and  Sixth  Streets  in 
We«t  Clarksburg. 

He  was  the  fourth  generation  c€  Vance  in 
the  city.  His  great-grandfather,  Cd.  Cyrus 
Vance,  was  a  torcaet  mayor  of  Claricsburg. 
His  grandfather,  CoL  John  Vance,  was  a 
member  of  the  first  succession  legislature 
at  Wheeling. 

Bob  is  one  of  two  boys  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Carl  Vance.  His  brother,  John. 
Is  a  years  older  and  former  assistant  attorney 
general  under  Governor  Marland.  John 
practiced  law  In  Clarksburg  until  8  years  ago, 
when  he  became  a  writer  and  editor  for  the 
American  Bar  Association'*  Legal  Jotimal 
at  Rochester,  N.T. 

Bob  Vance  was  a  Navy  lieutenant  and  gun- 
nery officer  abroad  destroyers  for  ao  months 
during  World  War  II. 

He  attended  Kent  School,  a  private  prep 
school  in  Connecticut,  and  Yale  University. 
He  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  eoonomlOB  in 
1939,  went  on  to  Yale  Law  School.  In  1942 
he  was  graduated  cum  laude. 

After  Navy  service,  he  was  named  assistant 
to  the  president  at  Mead  Corp.,  a  numufac- 
t\irer  of  paper  products,  with  headquarters 
In  New  York.  In  the  fcdlowlng  year,  he 
Joined  the  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thatcher  & 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  leading  Wall  Street  legal 
concerns.^  Vance  was  made  a  full  partner 
In  1952. 

He  married  Grace  Elsie  Sloane,  daxi^ter 
of  the  retired  head  of  W.  At  J.  Slocuie  Co.,  of 
New  York,  In  1947.  The  Vanoee  hav«  five 
children,  Elsie,  15,  Amy  Sloane,  13,  twins 
Grace  Roberts  and  Camilla,  12,  and  Cyrus 
Roberts.  Jr.,  9. 

The  foregoing  Lb  bare  biography. 

It  chronicles  the  rapid  rise  of  a  bright 
young  man  to  a  high  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  It  Illustrates  the  career  path  a 
well-trained,  wealthy  man  would  normally 
take. 

But  behind  this  brief  outline  Is  the  story 
of  an  exceptional  Individual,  a  man  who  has 
the  destinies  of  millions  locked  in  his  agile 
mind. 

Who  Is  Bob  Vance?  How  did  he  get  there 
and  where  Is  he  going?  Those  are  questions 
Impossible  to  answer,  but  some  insight  can 
be  gained  by  tracing  his  career.  The  round- 
ing out  of  a  personality  can  be  partly  done 
by  probing  the  thoughts  of  loved  ones,  close 
friends,  and  colleagues. 

The  search  begins  In  the  Pentagon, 
through  the  giant  spaghetti  bowl  of  corridors 
to  room  3E718,  located  on  the  outer  ring  of 
.the  puzzle  palace  overlooking  a  mall.  Here 
is  where  the  man  spends  most  of  his  waking 
hours;  in  its  spacious  confines  history  Is 
being  written. 

On  a  typical  day,  he  will  have  awakened 
around  6  a.m.,  skimmed  through  three  news- 
papers during  a  hearty  breakfast  while  await- 
ing -the  arrival  of  his  civilian  chauffeur. 
("Bob  absolutely  refuses  to  use  an  enlisted 
man  for  the  Job;  he  believes  It's  not  a  mili- 
tary function,"  a  close  friend  confides.) 

He  usually  arrives  at  his  giant  oaken  desk 
between  7:15  and  7:30  a.m.  On  it  Is  a  care- 
fully prepared  memorandxui — ^whlch  he  had 
written  Immediately  before  departure  the 
previous  evening — outlining  the  chores  of  the 
day.  He  reviews  it  as  he  drinks  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee,  1  of  about  15  during  the  day 
("a  carryover  from  my  Navy  days") . 
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bered  the  smell  of  bound  leather,  and  those 
wonderfully  big  shelves  of  law  books." 

Davis,  a  distinguished  attorney  and  former 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  In  1921, 
used  to  pose  legal  problems  to  yoiing  Bob 
and  ask  for  solutions.  Flattered,  Bob  would 
spend  hours  researching  the  law  library  be- 
fore delivering  an  opinion. 

He  was  enrolled  at  Kent  School  shortly 
after  the  family's  return  to  Clarksburg  in 
1930,  and  spent  only  siunmers  at  home  after 
that.  At  school,  he  earned  the  nickname  of 
"Spider"  as  star  wing  on  the  hockey  team. 

"I  grew  about  8  Inches  In  1  year,"  said 
the  slim  6-footer,  "and  I  was  all  elbows  and 
knees  coming  down  the  Ice  "  Vance  also 
rowed  crew  and  played  football.  Colncl- 
dentally.  Kent  had  a  rousing  sports  rivalry 
with  nearby  Choete,  where  another  passable 
football  player  n&med  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
enrolled. 

During  World  War  II  both  Kennedy  as  a 
PT-boat  cconmander  and  Vance  as  a  de- 
stroyer gunnery  officer  participated  In  a  num- 
ber of  engagements.  Including  the  Solomons 
campaign,  but  never  met. 

At  Yale,  Vance  played  varsity  wing  on  the 
hockey  team,  was  a  member  of  the  Pence 
Club,  Scroll  and  Key,  Torch  Honor  Society, 
and.  In  law  school,  was  selected  student  di- 
rector of  the  Yale  Moot  Court  of  Appeals. 

(A  back  injury  suffered  In  a  hockey  game 
at  Yale  caused  recurring  pain,  until  last  fall 
Vance  was  forced  to  undergo  corrective  sur- 
gery during  the  height  of  the  Cuban  crisis  ) 

As  an  up-and-coming  civil  trials  lawyer  at 
Simpson,  Thatcher  &  Bartlett.  Vance  handled 
a  nimiber  of  important  cases.  His  firm  repre- 
sented, among  others,  Texas  oil  Interests  and 
the  Pord  Motor  Co. 

Vance  first  entered  Government  ."service  In 
1957,  when  Kuasia's  launching  of  sputnik 
shook  up  U.S.  defense  planners.  IXirtng  1957- 
60  he  was  special  counsel  to  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Later 
he  was  named  consulting  coun.»el  to  the 
Special  Senate  Conunittee  on  Space  and 
Astronautics.  Chairman  of  the  latter  com- 
mittee w£is  Senator  Lyndon  B  John.'^on.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas. 

"Senator  Johnson  told  me  that  the  work 
probably  would  only  take  a  couple  of  week.«;."' 
Vance  recalled  smilingly.  "Pour  months  lat.er 
we  were  still  hard  at  it.  working  practically 
aroimd  the  clock." 

Vance  was  known  In  Washington  as  a  quiet, 
highly  competent  legal  prober  during  the 
space  hearings.  "He  was  around  2  weeks  be- 
fore many  of  us  realized  he  was  there,"  one 
key  figure  In  the  hearings  remembers 

His  committee  performance,  coupled  with 
his  economics  background,  led  to  a  tele- 
phone call  to  his  New  Yc«-k  office  1  day  late 
in  1960. 

"It  was  right  before  Christmas,  and  I  was 
asked  to  come  to  Washington  as  counsel  T(x 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  only  had  a 
couple  of  days  to  give  an  answer.  •  •  ♦  It 
retilly  shook  up  our  plans  for  the  holidays," 
he  recalled. 

Vance  was  labeled  a  "Lyndon  Johnson  man" 
by  several  Washington  columnists  who  con- 
sidered him  a  protege  of  the  then  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Later,  as  his  stature  mse  in  the  Do- 
parment,  he  was  tagged  with  the  term  "Mr- 
Namara's  man." 

Vance  bridles  at  both  implication.s. 

"I  like  to  consider  myself  my  own  man," 
he  snapped,  then  added  with  a  grin,  "I  be- 
lieve you  should  be  loyal  to  the  people  you 
work  for  and  do  the  best  Job  you  can."  In 
answer  to  the  obvious  question.  ex-Navyman 
Vance  replied:  "I  cheered  for  Army  during 
that  game." 

Washington  pundits  feel  that  Vance  is  the 
man  who  has  President  Johnson's  "ear  on 
national  secxxrlty  matters."  And  his  preci- 
sion of  thought,  orderliness  and  attention 
to  detail  draws  McNamara's  respect. 


Vanoe,  qxilte  expeetedly,  la  a  fast  and 
voracious  reader.  He  can  speed  read  through 
a  thick  sheaf  ot  reports  and  replay  every 
vital  phrase. 

"He  has  a  photographic  nxemory,"  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Amy  Vance,  said  prldefully. 
"I  remember  one  time  we  took  a  motor  trip 
out  West.  Bob  had  been  on  the  same  route 
years  before — and  he  remembered  every  turn 
In  the  road  httora  we  came  to  it." 

Joseph  P.  Condry,  a  boyhood  chum  in 
Clarksburg,  said  Bob  Vance  excelled  in  all 
sports  as  a  boy.  "But  he  probably  wasn't  a 
natural  athlete  like  his  brother  John.  Bob's 
ability  came  through  long  practice." 

Condry,  an  attorney.  State  racing  com- 
missioner and  executive  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  recol- 
lected : 

"Bob  used  to  come  back  to  Clarksburg 
every  summer.  He  wasn't  the  typical  snob- 
bish kid  home  from  prep  school.  I  remem- 
ber we'd  play  tennis  every  day,  and  he  had 
a  controlled,  perfect  swing.  Most  of  us  In 
the  west  side  gang  would  slop  the  ball 
around,  but  Bob  would  stick  to  the  form  he 
was  taught,  even  to  the  extent  of  losing  a 
game." 

Daniel  V.  Louchery.  Clarksburg  attorney 
and  former  State  Republican  chairman,  re- 
called Bob  as  a  serious  boy,  but  added  "we 
did  all  the  things  that  growing  boys  do." 

Louchery,  who  practiced  law  for  5  years 
with  John  Vance  before  the  latter  went  to 
Rochester  In  1960,  was  a  classmate  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  at  Choate. 

Col.  WlUlam  E.  MUler,  lifelong  friend  of 
Bob  Vance,  remembers  spending  endless 
hours  at  the  comfortable  old  Vance  home 
"We  must  have  eaten  a  million  gallons  of 
peanut  butter,"  he  grinned.  Miller,  assistant 
adjutant  general  in  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard,  was  instrumental  in  getting 
Vance  to  visit  Camp  Dawson,  where  he  wa.s 
poet  commandant,  during  last  summer's  spe- 
cial forces  training  exercise. 

According  to  his  mother,  Bob  Vance  likes 
to  wear  plain  combat  fatigues  duHng  his 
visits  to  military  installations.  During  last 
summer's  giant  Operation  Big  Lift  to  Ger- 
many, Vance  startled  a  number  of  GI's  when 
he  approached  them  to  chat  in  company 
wlth  a  group  of  top  generals.  "They  thought 
he  was  a  lowly  private  at  first.."  an  aide 
conunented. 

His  working  uniform,  however.  Is  usually 
an  Ivy  League-cut  sxilt,  preferably  pinstriped, 
and  he  wears  red  ties,  badly  knotted.  Be- 
cause of  his  long  work  hoiu-s,  he  and  his 
pretty  blonde  wife.  Gay,  do  little  entertain- 
ing at  their  magnificent  Georgetown  home, 
acquired  from  outgoing  Navy  Secret»ry  John 
OonnaUy,  who  reeigrnei^  to  run  successfully 
for  Governor  of  Texas.  Connally  presently 
is  recuperating  from  wounds  incurred  during 
the  November  22  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  $22,000-a-year  Army  Secretary  and  his 
wife  try  to  avoid  the  Washington  social  swim. 
preferring  to  devote  their  rare  hours  at  home 
with  the  children  and  puttering  around  In 
their  garden. 

An  Episcopalian,  Vance  Is  a  former  vestry- 
man In  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Res' . 
looks  forward  to  Sunday  services  In  Washing- 
ton when  time  permits.  "It's  the  only  time 
our  family  Is  ever  completely  together,"  be 
remarked.  His  oldest  daughter,  Elsie,  at- 
tends St.  Timothy  School  at  Baltimore,  and 
and  the  four  younger  children  are  enrolled 
at  Potomac  School. 

A  man  of  Spartan  habits,  probably  in- 
herited from  his  Welsh  ancestors,  Vance  sip.s 
an  occasional  highball  at  social  functions, 
and  sparingly  smokes  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

He  Is  painfully  reluctant  to  talk  about 
himself,  but  he  describes  with  obvious  pride 
the  things  "we  feel  we  have  achieved  in  the 
past  few  years."    A  team  thinker,  Vance  fre- 
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quentJy  lapees  Into  the  third  person  when 
describing  his  mission. 

"We  have  Improved  our  Army's  combat 
readiness  Immeasurably  In  the  past  S  years," 
he  says.  "Another  major  achievement  has 
been  the  development  of  a  strategy  of  flexi- 
ble reBi>onse  •  •  •  we  are  making  goodjj^rog- 
reas  toward  greater  mobility  Involving  air 
assault." 

With  the  Job  always  unfinished,  what 
about  his  future?  "I'll  stay  on  the  Job  as 
long  as  the  President  wants  me  to,"  he 
answers  humbly. 

Eventually,  however,  he  hopes  to  form  his 
own  private  law  firm. 

"I  feel  every  person  who  has  had  certain 
advantages  should  give  some  thought  to  pub- 
lic service,"  he  observed.  "I've  always  felt 
very  strongly  that  all  of  us  have  an  obliga- 
tion *  *  *  to  me  It  is  Just  as  important  to 
make  a  oontrlbutlcm  at  the  local  level  as  It 
is  in  State  or  Federal  Government.  We  all 
have  a  duty  to  perform." 

That  is  the  man — Cyrus  Robert  Vance — 
who  Is  our  choice  for  "West  Virginian  of 
1963." 


U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  or  Public  Works, 

January  7,  1964. 
Hon.  Ctrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ctxtts:  Congratulations  on  your 
selection  by  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail  of 
Charleston  as  "West  Virginian  for  1963." 
The  fully  merited  designation  places  your 
name  on  a  select  honor  roll  of  dlstingxiished 
natives  and  citizens  of  our  State  who  have 
made  vital  and  important  contributions  to 
the  progress  ot  West  Virginia  and  the  Na/tion. 
To  have  been  so  appropriately  honored  in 
West  Virginia's  centennial  year  is  another 
distinction  i^lch  Justifies  the  commenda- 
tion which  I  am  privileged  and  pleased  to 
extend. 

May   this   new   year   give    to   you   added 
achievement  and  a  sense  of  constructive  serv- 
ice as  you  carry  forward  the  vital  asslg:n- 
ment  In  our  Defense  Department. 
Very  truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Hdp-Waarted  Ads  Increase  With  Risbf 
Demands  for  Skills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  S,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  its  De- 
cember 31  Issue,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  lead  story  showing  that  help- 
wanted  ads  have  recently  risen  sharply 
even  while  unemployment  remains  a 
serious  problem.  The  reason  is  that  the 
unemployed  workers  do  not  live  where 
job  openings  are  appearing  and, ;  even 
when  ttiey  do,  their  lack  of  wanted  skills 
generally  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  fill  the  Job  openings. 

The  Job  vacancies  are  almost  entirely 
for  skilled  personnel.  Openings  for 
teenagers  and  others  with  few  or  no 
skills  are  almost  nonexistent,  accordincr 
to  the  Journal  article.  The  Irony  is  th&t 
employers  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  fill  tfaeir  openings  for  skilled 
persomtel.    The  answer  to  the  problem 


Is  clearly  training  and  retraining  as  well 
as  greater  mobiUty  unong  the  unem- 
ployed in  going  where  the  Jobs  are. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Joifimal 
of  December  31,  1963,  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Help  Wanted:  Ads  To  Lurk  Workers  Rise, 
RxvxxsiNG  Slump;  Demand  High  roR 
SKnxs;  4-MoNTH  Upturn  Shows  Busi- 
ness Optimism;  South,  West,  Midwest 
Pace  Gains — An  Anomaly  in  West  Vir- 
ginia 

"Help  wanted:  Immediate  openings  for 
salesmen,  engineers,  department  store  clerks, 
office  workers,  draftsmen,  machinists,  walt- 
ressee,  oonstruction  workers,  managers,  and 
many  others.  Apply  in  almost  any  large 
city." 

This  Imaginary  ad  sums  up  Uiou&ands  of 
actual  appeals  for  workers  now  showing  up 
in  newspapers  across  the  Nation.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  ads  show  a  striking  trend:  Help 
wanted  advertising  has  risen  sharply  in  re- 
cent months  from  year-ago  levels,  reversing 
a  downward  slide  through  most  of  1963. 

Th^  increased  volume  of  sucb  advertising 
Is  notworthy  for  several  reasons.  For  one.  It 
suggests  continued  oonfldenoe  by  buslneaB- 
men  that  ttie  eoooomy  will  ooutinue  to 
steam  along  at  high  levels,  at  least  In  Iba 
neox  future.  Smployen  tend  to  expand 
work  forces  only  when  tbe  outlook  Is  for 
rlAlng  sales  and  faronOile  oooiditiatie. 

Also,  the  heavy  volume  of  help  wanted  no- 
tices points  up  important  aepeota  of  me 
Nation's  Jobless  problem.  The  unemptoyed 
oiften  dont  live  wfaere  Job  openings  are  ap- 
pearing; and  even  wtten  they  do.  tbetr  lacks 
ct  wanted  skills  make  them  round  pegs  for 
square  holee. 

WKVSTKATKD   KMPLOTKXS 

Bnq>Ioyers  In  many  areas,  particularly  tfae 
South,  Mldweet.  and  Far  West,  are  eager  to 
hire  and  often  are  frustrated  by  the  scarcity 
of  workers  for  tbe  Jobs  tbey  want  to  fUL 
llie  Jobs  going  beg^ng  are  moeit  often  tn 
skilled  and  technical  fields  where  a  premium 
is  placed  on  experience.  The  uned^rtoyed 
tend  to  be  the  unskilled,  the  unschooled,  and 
the  inezpertenoed. 

While  Job  ads  nationally  are  on  tbe  rlae. 
dty-by-clty  flguree  show  that  tbe  search  lor 
workers  la  not  evenly  distributed  around  the 
country.  In  some  of  Ibe  largest  U.S.  dtlee, 
where  obronlc  tmemployment  is  a  problem, 
help-wanted  ads  in  Noveanber  trailed  a  year 
ago  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  These  dtlefi 
include  New  York,  Obloago,  FhUadelphla,  and 
Boston. 

But  in  other  dtlee,  employers  are  scram- 
bling to  hire  available  woj^ers.  In  the 
South,  NaahvlUe  help-wanted  notioes  In  No- 
vember soared  83  peroent  ahead  of  a  year 
ago.  Atlanta  posted  a  '29-percent  gain. 
Jacksonville  33  peroent,  and  New  Orleans  35 
peroent.  in  tbe  West,  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix, 
and  San  Diego  reported  up  to  24  percent 
more  ads.  In  mldwestern  towns  like  Flint, 
Mich.,  Peoria,  HI.,  tmd  Indianapolis,  Job 
offerings  axe  running  well  ahead  of  a  year 
ago. 

The  U.S.  Joblees  total  has  hovered  under  6 
peroent  of  the  work  fcM-ce  In  recent  months, 
well  below  the  7.1  percent  peak  for  1961  and 
7.6  percent  for  1958,  both  during  recession 
periods.  At  latest  oount.  In  mid -November, 
the  Labor  Department  estimated  total  un- 
employment at  a  seasonally  adjusted  5.9 
j>eroent.  But  tbe  overall  figure  may  mask 
tbe  real  problem.  Teenagers,  for  example. 
had  an  unusually  high  rate.  17.7  percent  In 
mid-November.  Yet  only  3.2  percent  of  mar- 
ried men  were  Jobless. , 

WTBvQm  UP  recruiting 
Whatever     the     magnitude     and     precise 
nature  of  tbe  country's  tuiemployment.  it's 


dear  that  employers  are  stepping  up  their 
effcxts  to  recruit  some  kinds  of  workers. 
Help  wanted  ads  trailed  the  1862  pace  every 
month  this  year  through  August,  according 
to  a  continuing  survey  of  over  100  major 
daily  newspapers  by  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bros., 
a  Philadelphia  company  that  publishes 
monthly  data  on  such  ads.  Then,  in  Sep- 
tember, the  ad  volume  moved  1  percent 
ahead  of  the  1962  month.  In  October  It 
Jumped  5  percent  ahead  and  the  following 
month  showed  a  6-percent  gain. 

Though  December  figures  aren't  in  yet, 
the  rise  should  be  in  the  same  range  as  No- 
vember's, says  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  publisher  of 
B.  K.  Davis'  monthly  reports.  He  adds. 
"There's  no  question  that  despite  the  high 
national  unemployment  rate,  employers  are 
looking  Increasingly  hard  for  more  profes- 
sional-type workers  such  as  those  In  the 
service  Industries  In  many  areas  of  the 
country." 

A  WaU  Street  Journal  survey  of  about  a 
dozen  dtles  turns  i^>  ample  evidence  that 
skilled  and  ezpo-lenced  workers  are  in  de- 
mand and  hard  to  find. 

The  Peoria  (DI.)  Journal-Star  reports  help 
wanted  ads  in  September  through  November 
ran  30  percent  ahead  of  the  like  1962  months. 
Ernest  Roberts,  classified  ad  manager,  at- 
tributes this  to  across- Uie-board  improve- 
ment in  general  business  conditions.  A  key 
factor:  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  Peoria's 
biggest  employer,  is  enjoylhg  high  sales  and 
is  hiring.  Caterpillar  says  it's  easy  to  find 
shop  and  assembly  workers,  but  it's  running 
into  trouble  finding  enough  research  tech- 
nldans,   draftsmen,  and   detallers. 

D^rSNSX   INDUSrST   DntANO 

Defense  and  aeroepaoe  industry  spending 
is  creating  demands  for  w<c»kers  in  many 
areas.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States-Item  says  help  wanted  adver- 
tlaing  U  up  ao  percent  this  year  from  1962. 
"The  biggest  category  of  help  wanted  ads 
seem  to  be  recruitment  copy  for  tbe  space 
projects,  with  engineers  tbe  most  sought- 
after  group,"  says  Fted  W.  Oabee,  classified 
ad  manager.  "But  all  types  of  skilled  and 
tecl^jlcal  people  are  in  demand." 

A  Mg  factor  in  New  Orleans'  hiring  boom 
is  a  Chrysler^Corp.-Boelng  Co.  plant  that  is 
turning  out  Saturn  rocket  boosters  for  the 
lunar  exploration  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  10-percent  boost  in  military  pay  effec- 
tive last  October  1  is  stimulating  local  econ- 
omies that  are  heavily  dependent  on  defense 
Installations.  Ilils  in  turn  spurs  hiring. 
The  San  Diego  Union's  h^p  wanted  ads  in 
the  first  half  of  December  showed  a  6-percent 
gain  from  the  3rear-ago  period,  according  to 
Stanley  Whilldin,  classified  ad  manager. 
The  military  pay  hike  adds  an  estimated 
ClOC.OOO  daily  to  the  previous  $1  million  a 
day  military  payroU  in  the  area,  he  says. 

Many  employment  agencies  voice  frus- 
tration when  trying  to  match  Job  orders 
witih  applicants.  "We  could  place  100  able 
secretaries  today  If  we  had  them."  complains 
L.  'B.  Dow.  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Memphis  office 
of  ^e  Tennessee  Department  of  Employment 
Security.  "And  there's  a  constant  demand 
for  skilled  mechanics  and  technicians,  but 
we're  dragging  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  when 
it  comes  to  qualified  applicants. 

wanted:  $15,000  manager 

Even  Jobs  with  relatively  lavish  salaries 
can  be  hard  to  fill.  A  spokesman  for  ar  ma- 
jor Atlanta,  Ga.,  employment  agency  notes. 
"One  company  has  had  us  looking  for  a  gen- 
eral manager  at  •15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  for 
more  than  3  months,  but  we  haven't  been 
able  to  find  any  qualified  applicants,  even 
though  we've  run  ads  all  over  the  southeast." 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  re- 
ports help  wanted  ads  "are  definitely  setting 
records  this  year."  November  topped  the 
year-ago  month  by  29  percent  and  every 
month  this  year,  except  Pebruary,  has  shown 
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IN  THK  SENAIS  i  >F  THB  UNITBD  STATES 

Wedneadaa ,  January  8. 1994 

Mr.  BSAUi.  ICr.  President.  I  ask 
mutnlmnua  eonw  Dt  to  have  printed  In 
tlie  Appendix  of  t  le  Rscou  a  poem  wrlt- 

'  ten  tagr  oneoCmy  I  onstltuents,  Mr.  Joseph 
P.ft»l]a,afBalt  more.  Tlie  poem,  writ- 
ten In  the  i^le  c  r  Walt  Whitman's  "Oh 
OKitatn,  Uf  Ckb^  Atn."  Is  a  tribute  to  the 

'  late  Presldsnt  Ke  inedy. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem ' 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RiooeD,  as 
follows: 

Ona  Cavtaik   Livss 

(On  the  style  at  Walt  Whitman's  "Oh  Cap- 
tain, My  Captain") 

Say  thou  the  captain  doth  not  speak  f 

E'er  In  mortal  silence  held? 

Pray  not  that  this  be  so, 

TU  told  he  wa^  on  sunlit  heights. 

CroM  Tomac^  green  banked  rill. 

TmI    There!    There!    There  he  stands. 

Mid  Arl'n'tbn's  valored  band. 

Ob  say!    Say  not!    Say  not  to  us! 

Our  beloved  captain's  dead. 

Say  thou  the  flashing  smile,  unruly  lock. 

StoaXi  ne'er  more  be  seen? 

That  "vlgahed"  voice  fprever  dimmed 

Neath  moumfxil  tread  of  saddened  feet? 

Oh  say!    Say  not!    Say  not  to  us! 

Our  beloved  captain's  dead. 

Por  short  tenure  he  strode. 

The  forecastle's  embattled  tenement. 

There  commanding  with  brave  stand. 

The  destined  course  of  this  God  favored  land. 

A  Madonna  knelt,  no  sign  revealing, 

The  tragic  aura  of  her  woe, 

"n  pressed  a  circlet  made  o'gold 

In  our  captain's  stilled  band. 

A  covenant  death  could  not  void 

Twas  in  that  moment  made. 

Lo!    She  leaves!    She  leaves  him  not ! 

Dally  to  his  side  she  goes. 

To  abide  n'whisper  tender  words 

That  only  he  should  know. 

O  shriven  day !    O  grieved  loss ! 

Engraved  upon  our  hearts  will.  stay. 

Stay  thy  hand  I    Thou  f  orl(vn  fate ! 

Turn  back  the  pierced  shards  in  flight, 

Rettim  to  us  our  captain  brave 

To  lead  our  way  thcM  peril 'd  days. 

0  tiara 'd  mother  otf  our  shores. 
Thou  harbored  dame  of  liberty 

Lift  up  thy  beaconed  tcxrh  e'er  higher. 
To  guide  our  captain  on  his  way. 
Console  us  in  our  grief  O  mother, 
Assuage  our  murderous  pain  this  day. 
"Hush!    Hush!    My  people!    Hear  me  I 
My  son,  your  brother,  passed  by  this  way. 
And  stopped  to  bid  the  time  of  day. 

1  told  him  to  be  faithful,  I  told  him  to  be  free. 
For  nowhere  In  thto  wide  wide  WOTld 

Will  be  found  aojt  such  as  he." 
"Tee,"  she  seems  to  whisper 
With  vibrant  voice  aglow, 
"He  lives!    He  lives!    He  lives  In  immor- 
tality!" 


John  McCormack  Well  Fitted  To  Attomc 
Presidential  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   ICASSACHCSCrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  B,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
deed privileged  to  request  that  I  may  be 
permitted  by  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  James  G.  Colbert,  well-known 
newspaper  columnist  of  Massachusetts, 
entitled  "John  McCormack  Well  Pitted 
To  Assume  Presidential  Post."  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  week  of 
December  16,  1963,  issues  of  the  follow- 
ing newspapers:  Dedham  Transcript, 
Needham  Chronicle,  Newton  Graphic . 
Parkway  Transcript.  West  Roxbury 
Transcript.  Norwood  Messenger.  West- 


wood  Press.  Norfolk  Cotmty  Press,  and 
the  Blackstone  Valley  News. 

Mr.  Colbert  la  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  manbers  of  the  press.  He  is 
widely  read,  an  astute  political  analylst 
and  has  a  broad  background  In  news- 
paper work.  Formerly,  he  was  political 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post  and  a  promi- 
nent writer  for  the  Record  American. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
newspapermen  of  our  time. 

The  article  follows: 
John  McCobmack  Well  Prrrxo  To  Assume 
PaxsmKNTiAL  Post 
(By  James  G.  Colbert)    . 

If  Speaker  Johk  W.  UcCosmack  Isn't  the 
best  qualified  person  to  step  Into  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  event  anything  happened  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  It  would  be  dlfflcxilt  to 
figure  out  who  Is. 

That's  why  objective  observers  of  the 
political  scene  can't  quite  understand  what 
is  behind  the  attacks  leveled  at  McCobmack 
by  certain  self-annolnted  pundits. 

When  a  law  was  enacted  back  In  1047  pro- 
viding that  the  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  would  be  next  in 
line  for  the  Presidency,  there  was  no  outcry 
of  protest. 

An  extraordinary  situation  was  created  at 
that  time.  Harry  8.  Truman  had  taken  over 
the  Presidential  reins  upon  the  death  of 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  There  was  no  Vice 
President.  Gongreesman  Josbpr  W.  ICabtin. 
Jb..  was  Speaker  of  the  National  House  ss 
a  result  of  the  Republican  wave  which  rolled 
across  the  Nation  In  1046. 

Had  Truman  died  In  either  1»47  or  1948. 
he  would  have  been  succeeded  by  ICabtin, 
and  the  Presidency  would  have  passed  from 
a  Democrat  to  a  RepubUcan. 

That  would  have  represented  an  upheaval 
rather  than  a  smooth  transition  in  the  Na- 
tional Oovernment.  But  the  columnists 
now  questioning  whether  McCobmack  should 
remain  next  In  line  for  the  Presidency  raised 
no  objection  to  MASTiif  back  in  1947  and 
1948. 

With  all  due  respect  and  deference  to  Job 
Mabtdt  who  was  anfable  Speaker,  it  would 
be  prepoetero\is  to-^laim  that  McCobmack 
Is  any  less  qualifieokfor  the  Presidency  today 
than  MABTor  was  le  years  ago. 

A  legitimate  argimient  oould  be  raised 
against  McCobmack  If  he  were  to  stand  for 
election  as  President.  That  Is  that  he  has 
reached  the  age  where  the  enormous  Presi- 
dential burdens  oould  prove  too  heavy  for 
him  to  assume  for  a  4-year  period. 

McCobmack,  however,  isn't  running  for  the 
Office.  He  simply  is  holding  himself  in  readi- 
ness in  case  any  emergency  should  develop 
In  the  next  13  months. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  John  W.  McCobmack  probably  is 
better  qualified  to  be  President  than  any 
Vice  President  back  through  the  sweep  of 
the  years  who  stood  only  a  heartbeat  from 
the  Presidency. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  John  McCobmack  l!« 
better  prepared  for  the  Presidency  at  this 
moment  than  was  Harry  Tnmian  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  in  194S. 

John  McCobmack  fills  the  second  most 
important  and  powerful  post  in  the  National 
Oovernment.  His  power  far  surpassed  that 
of  Lyndon  JohAson  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  President. 

The  truth  is  that  some  Washington  com- 
mentators have  never  given  Johk  McCob- 
mack f\ill  credit  for  his  outstanding  wc»-k 
and  his  great  accomplishments  In  Congress. 

That  is  largely  because  McCobmack  is  a 
modest,  self-effacing  man  who  does  not 
shoulder  anyone  aside  to  get  the  spotlight. 

He  shuns  Wsshlngton's  social  life  and 
cocktail  parties  to  which  some  of  the  com- 
mentators attach  so  much  Importance.    He 
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is  too  busy  working  to  attend  such  affairs. 
That  may  be  a  grievous  failing  in  the  eyes 
of  some  capital  pontiflcators. 

McCobmack  was  serloiisly  boomed  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Vice  President 
back  in  1948.  He  had  widespread  support 
and  would  have  been  a  potent  contender  If 
there  had  been  an  open  convention  fight. 
Instead,  he  stepped  aside  when  Harry  Tru- 
man indicated  he  wanted  Alben  Hartley  as 
his  running  mate. 

In  1966.  Massachusetts  Democruts  voted 
3  to  2  for  McCobmack  as  their  presidential 
preference  over  Adlai  Stevenson  who  wa« 
subsequently  nominated  a  second  time  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  McCormack 
In  his  public  career.  Except  for  his  election 
to  the  speakership,  it's  doubtful  that  he 
values  any  of  them  more  highly  than  the 
vote  of  confidence  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts gave  him  In  the  1956  presidential  pri- 
mary. 

One  can't  help  but  wonder  what  kind  of 
man  the  columnists,  who  have  been  rapping 
McOoBMACK,  think  should  be  standing  next 
In  line  for  the  Presidency. 

Shouldn't  he  be  a  man  experienced  in  Gov- 
ernment who  could  move  into  the  breach  In 
a  national  emergency?  If  so,  who  better  can 
meet  that  test  than  John  McCobmack? 

It's  also  becoming  a  little  wearying  to 
read  In  syndicated  columns  that  Johk  Mc- 
Cobmack Is  no  Sam  Raybum.  Of  course,  he 
Isnt.  The  two  men  were  different  In  many 
ways.  There  was  only  one  Sam  Raybum 
Just  as  there  Is  only  one  John  McCobmack. 

John  McCobmack  really  needs  no  defense 
from  this  writer  or  anyone  else.  His  record 
speaks  for  ItMlf .  HU  name  will  live  in  his- 
tory long  after  those  who  directed  barbs  at 
him  are  forgotten. 


Comments  of  Pegge  A.  Cooksley,  of 
Ucross,  Wye,  on  the  Assasiination  of 
President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

ow  WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  thousands  of  articles  and  comments 
evoked  by  the  brutal  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  few  have  been  as  elo- 
quent as  a  Farm  Bureau  release  authored 
by  Pegge  A.  Cooksley,  of  Ucross,  Wyo. 

Writing  for  the  Sheridan  Press  imder 
the  date  of  November  29.  1963,  Mrs. 
Cooksley  draws  attention  not  only  to  the 
overwhelming  grief  of  the  people  of 
Dallas,  but  also  to  the  Impact  of  the  kill- 
ing upon  the  attitudes  and  perspective  of 
our  young  people. 

Mrs.  Cooksley 's  article,  written  a  few 
days  after  the  assassination,  remains  one 
of  the  few  that  can  stand  valid  and  cred- 
ible in  the  searching  light  of  retrospec- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pabm  Bubeau 

(By  Pegge  A.  OocAsley) 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  assumed 
the  office  of  our  Chief  Executive  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  It  Is  natural 
that  with  every  change  of  our  leaders  there 


emerges  a  little  feeling  of  reservation  »JMt 
unrest  but  we  can  thank  God  that  we  have 
a  type  of  government  that.  ev«n  In  saoh 
cases  as  the  swift,  tragic  incidents  ot  tast 
Friday,  we  are  not  left  long  without  an 
elected  leader  and  sentinel  o(  our  welfare. 
In  this  instance.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  ir>n.n 
of  many  years  governmental  experience,  a 
man  who  proved  his  strength  in  our  Con- 
gress, stood  prepared  to  accept  the  duties  of 
the  President  who  was  so  brutally  taken  from 
us. 

President  Johnson  has  set  an  example  for 
us  to  follow  by  resuming  the  execution  of 
oiu-  own  duties  and  responsibilities  a*  quickly 
as  possible  though  the  shock  we  have  suf- 
fered may  be  long  In  healing. 

One  of  our  first  respon&ibilltiee  should  be 
to  ttxt  people  ot  tb»  proud  and  beautiful 
city  of  Dallas  and  the  State  of  Texas  whose 
grief,  perhaps.  Is  deeper  than  anyone  elses 
In  the  Nation,  lliose  thousands  of  people 
who  greeted  the  Kezmedys  with  warmth  and 
compassion  have  been  made  to  feel,  by  some, 
that  our  national  tragedy  weighs  heavily 
upon  their  shotdders.  If  there  is  any  hu- 
mility in  our  hearts  we  will  let  them  know 
that  our  sympathies  rest  with  them  as  well 
as  the  Kennedy  famUy.  Instead  of  shame 
and  guilt  Dallas  should  be  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  they  gave  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his 
last  hours  the  triumph  of  friendship  and 
happiness.  The  warped  morals  and  values 
of  the  Marxists  will  prompt  them  to  strike 
anywhere  and  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Dallas 
that  theirs  was  the  scene  selected  foe  this 
atrocious  crime  against  humanity. 

We  have  another  responsibility  which  is 
to  our  yoimg  people.  The  death  of  our 
President  wUl  probably  remain  deeply  etched 
in  their  minds  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
and  they  should  understand  that  such  acts 
are  not  Christian  or  American.  They  should 
understand  that  although  people  may  dis- 
agree sharply  on  political  matters  they  do 
not  condone  any  act  of  violence  against  flesh 
or  property  whether  It  be  against  our  Presi- 
dent, the  merchant,  the  farmer,  or  truck 
driver.  The  murder  of  officer  Tippitt  and 
assassin  Less  Oswald  should  leave  in  us  as 
deep  a  sense  of  repulsion  as  it  haa  for  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy.  We  have  no 
right  to  abuse — or  condone  the  abuse — of 
the  person  «■  property  of  any  other  man. 

Our  young  pec^le  should  understand  that 
it  iB  ordained  by  our  Constitution  and 
Declaration  ot  Independence  that  ours  shall 
be  a  "goverimient  by  the  people"  and  If  we 
are  to  preserve  that  government  of  liberty 
and  human  dignity  we  are  obligated  to  speak 
out  against  those  things  which  we  feel  are 
not  In  keeping  with  or  not  conducive  to 
the  strength  of  our  Constitution.  But  we 
abuse  that  responsibility  when  we  criticize 
with  an  open  mouth  and  closed  mind.  We 
abuse  that  prlvUege  when  we  take  the  laws 
into  o\ir  own  hands.  We  must  be  guided  by 
constructive  thought  of  practical  applica- 
tion as  to  economic  value  and  the  personal 
rights  of  others.  We  cannot  be  derelict  in 
either  of  these  responsibilities. 

We  have  a  responsibility  of  morals  and 
moral  ethics  and  we  have  a  responsibility 
in  government.  They  are  not  foreign  in 
nat\u%  to  one  another.  What  is  foreign  to 
both  Is  the  abridgment  of  the  privacy  and 
rights  of  others. 


When  and  How  To  Cut  Federal  Taxet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Tax  Review,  pub- 


lished by  the  Tax  Foundation,  contained 
an  article  by  Roswell  Magill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "When  and  How  To  Cut  Federal 
Taxes." 

Mr.  Magill  was  a  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Tax  Foundation  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Tax  Policy,  and  as 
such,  has  ample  background  for  his  very 
constructive  thoughts. 
His  article  follows: 
When  a^d  How  To  Cut  Fkdxral  Taxes 

'  <By  Roswell  Magill) 
In  facing  tbe^queetion  of  whether  taxes 
should  be  cut  n(jv^.  It  Is  important  to  keep 
clearly  In  mind  what  we  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish by  a  tax  cut.  In  understandable  but 
probably  excessive  enthxisiasm.  some  persons 
have  claimed  that  tax  reduction  Is  virtually 
a  panacea  that  wUl  do  everything  from  easing 
Juvenile  delinquency  to  reducing  the  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  automation.  Even 
more  restrained  advocates  offer  a  tax  cut  as 
a  magic  charm  to  bring  what  might  be  called 
instant  prosperity,  ar>t  the  least,  to  provide 
insurance  against  rec&lon. 

This  is  overstating  the  merits  of  tax  reduc 
tion.  As  the  Cconmittee  on  Federal  Tax  Pol- 
icy has  pointed  out  In  its  new  report,  "Fi- 
nancing America's  Futxire:  Taxes.  Boonomlc 
Stability,  and  Orowth,"  modification  of  the 
tax  system  alone  cannot  solve  today's  unem- 
ployment. Th»  laXKet  has  Its  sources  In  a 
variety  of  conditions,  such  as  lack  of  train- 
ing for  the  new  Job  opportimltles.  shifts  In 
consvuner  demand,  difficulties  the  unem- 
ployed face  in  moving  to  other  areas,  the 
unattractiveness  of  some  depressed  com- 
munities for  new  Investment  by  business, 
wage  demands,  competition  from  abroad,  and 
so  on. 

No  tax  changes  can  eliminate  all  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  unemployment  nor  all  the 
obstacles  to  job  creation  for  the  young 
people  who  will  be  seeking  wcM-k.  It 
would  be  wise  not  tb  expect  modification  of 
the  tax  system  to  accomplish  such  miracles. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  things — 
important  things — that  we  can  expect  to  ac- 
complish by  the  right  kind  of  tax  change. 

First  and  foremost  Is  a  reduction  of  the 
tremendous  burden  which  finds  the  average 
American  paying  more  than  one-quarter  of 
his  income  to  government  at  all  levels.  The 
personal  income  tcuc,  including  payroll  taxes, 
now  accounts  for  62  percent  of  total  Federal 
tax  revenues.  This  compares  with  22  per-" 
cent  In  the  1930's  and  44  percent  during 
World  War  n.  A  tax  change  which  permits 
the  Indlvldiial  to  spend  more  of  his  money 
the  way  he  wishes,  Instead  of  handing  it  over 
to  government  to  q>end,  would  In  Itself  be 
a  big  accomplishment.  A  tax  change  which 
permits  private  choices  to  govern  more 
spending  decisions  Is  desirable  on  its  own 
merits.  All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that  we 
must  pay  out  some  of  our  earnings  for  the 
cost  of  government.  But  what  we  are  now 
compelled  to  i>ay  Is  great  than  seems  truly 
essential. 

Secondly,  we  can  expect  the  right  kind  of 
tax  change  to  stir  up  new  economic  activity 
of  all  kinds.  This  Nation  has  grown  great 
and  prosperous  through  advances  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Reduction  of  tax  bxirdens  on  the 
private  sector  Is  not  only  a  valuable  end  in 
itself  but  also  a  means  of  aiding  progress. 
The  present  Federal  individual  Income  tax 
actively  discourages  all  too  many  people  from 
making  their  best  contribution  to  growth 
and  prosperity.  The  highest  tax  rates  fall 
on  men  and  women  whose  efforts  are  highly 
productive.  The  heaviest  rates  fall  with 
greatest  weight  on  the  fruits  of  additional 
efforts  and  additional  saving.  The  burdens 
on  business  also  act  as  a  drag  on  progress. 

It  Is  not  generally  reoognlaed  that  the 
Individual  Income  tax  rates  ranging  up  to  01 
percent  fall  not  onlv  on  Individuals  but  also 
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I  >udget  deflelta  cannot  be 
which  tax  reduction 
There  is  only  one 
tax  reduction  for  the 
is  by  restricting  Federal 
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groupa;  adoption  of  new  and  e^Mmaion  of 
old  graat-ln-ald  programa  for  Stataa  and 
looaUtlaa  must  ba  poatponad  or  abandoned; 
wa  may  naad  to  ebeok  tha  growth  of  Federal 
payroUsL  If  tha  tax  path  U  to  take  us  where 
we  want  to  go,  we  must  d^what  needa  to 
be  done  to  hold  down  spending.  I  see  no 
need  for  huge  increases  In  puUle  w(»-ks 
spending  or  other  deferrable  programs  which 
feed  the  budget  deflott  and  invito  inflation. 
Although  it  Is  said  or  Implied  that  Inflation 
is  dead,  the  record  of  recent  years  In  this 
country,  and  events  today  In  some  foreign 
countries  must  make  us  careful  to  avoid  In- 
viting inflation. 

Federal  spending  is  already  so  large  that 
a  standstill  at  |06  billion  is  far  from  aus- 
terity. If  coupled  with  tax  changes  that 
leave  more  money  in  the  private  sector,  this 
goal  Is  not  unrealistic.  When  we  urge  the 
tax  reduction,  Inatead  of  the  expenditure- 
increase,  approach,  we  Implicitly  endorse  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  play  an  ever  expanding,  evermore  domi- 
nating role  in  the  econcxny;  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  economic  endeavors  should  be  left 
tn  private  hands;  and  that  the  States  and 
localltlea  should  not  become  Increasingly  de- 
pendent JxpoD.  the  Central  Government. 

To  answer  my  original  question  more  di- 
rectly. I  believe  that  taxes  can  and  should 
be  cut  now.  provided  clearcut  and  effective 
restrainta  are  placed  on  Federal  expenditures. 
A  carefully  designed  tax  and  expenditure 
program  might  achieve  budget  balance  by 
1966.       , 

The  second  major  question  Is:  Does  HJa. 
8363  offer  the  best  program  for  tax  reduction? 
My  answer  Is  that  it  is  not  the  best  way. 

The  present  bUl  Is  deficient.  The  amount 
of  tax  reduction  involved  raises  Issues  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  now  becauae  I  wish 
to  focus  on  the  kind  of  changes  proposed. 

Present  tax  burdens  on  low,  as  well  as  on 
hlgh,'lnconjes  are  excessive.  In  presenting 
the  bill  orlgrtnally.  the  administration  gave  a 
somewhat  different  reason  for  concentrating 
revenue  losses  at  the  low  end  of  the  bracket 
scale.  The  President  placed  predominant 
emphasis  cm  increasea  in  consumer  spending 
to  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
growth.  The  present  bill  reflecta  this  view 
by  providing  that  the  bulk  of  tax  reduction 
would  go  to  the  lowest  income  brackets  to 
bolster  consumer  spending. 

MThatever  merit  this  approach  may  have 
had  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  what  may 
have  seemed  a  prerecesslon  situation  last 
winter,  this  merit  has  been  largely  dissipated 
by  economic  eventa  since.  National  inctxne 
and  industrial  production  are  high  and  show 
no  signs  erf  turning  into  recession.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  to 
fashion  a  tax  program  which  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  with  the  predominant  objec- 
tive of  giving  the  economy  an  artificial 
stimulant  with  real  risk  of  inducing  more 
inflation. 

A  stimulus  to  consxunptlon  may  help  raise 
gross  national  product  in  the  short  run.  For 
the  longer  run.  however,  growth  of  consiunp- 
tlon  depends  on  expansion  of  production — 
and  this,  in  turn,  depends  on  investment. 

I  do  not  sec  how  consumer  demand  can 
lead  to  added  investment  tinless  the  savings 
to  pay  for  more  investment  are  available. 
Consumer  demand  will  not  create  good  jobe 
by  the  hundreds  of  thouaands  each  year  un- 
lees  the  necessary  capital  is  also  available. 
The  bill  before  you  does  far  too  litUe  to  make 
more  savings  available  for  investment  in  re- 
lation to  what  would  become  available  for 
consimiptlon.  Such  a  pattern  cannot  be  best 
for  longrun  growth  and  Job  expansion. 

LOWHIINO  1LATES  CAN  BX  MORK  THAN  TAX 

BBtucnoN 

In  view  of  the  Investment  needed  now  and 

in  the  future,  I  am  astonished  that  more  is 

not  done  in  the  present  bill  to  reduce  the 

highest  tax  rates.     I  am  not  enough  of  a 


mathematician  to  determine  whether  in  a 
strict  sense  the  bill  would  actually  steepen 
progression.  But  the  Individual  income  tax 
ratea  are  more  graduated  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.  They  are  alao  more  compressed 
at  the  top.  Even  under  the  New  Deal,  the 
rate  graduation  continued  to  $1  million  and 
then  to  $5  million.  During  World  War  II 
graduation  stopped  at  $300,000.  Now  the  top 
level  is  pushed  down  to  OIOO.OOO.  Whatever 
the  reasons  given  to  justify  progression.  I 
can  Imagine  no  logical  basis  for  such  a  rate 
scale. 

Instead  of  the  14-  to  70-percent  rates  of 
H.R.  8363.  rates  changing  from  18  to  a  top 
of  50  percent,  with  much  lower  burdens  than 
at  present  in  the  middle  taacketa.  would  be 
more  conducive  to  economic  expansion 
through  savings,  efficiency,  and  incentive  for 
effort.  Rates  anywhere  near  70  percent  will 
Inevitably  damage  the  economy  by  forcing — 
and  I  do  not  think  the  word  is  too  strong — 
persons  with  higher  Inoomea  to  let  tax  fac- 
tors govern  much  of  their  b\ialneae.  profes- 
sional, and  Investment  activities,  aa  they  do 
now.  The  tax  ratea  which  are  important  for 
revenue  are  those  applying  to  the  low  brack- 
eta.  The  ratea  Important  for  Incentive  are 
those  higher  up  where  the  revenue  Involved 
is  relaUvely  sUght  and  subatantial  relief  is 
not  costly. 

Lowering  tax  rates  on  both  corporations 
and  individuals  can  be  far  more  than  a  tax 
reduction.  The  right  kind  of  ratea  will  also 
comprise  the  most  important  tax  reform 
that  can  now  be  made  In  the  Federal  tax 
structwe.  This  kind  of  reform  requires  not 
only  a  sharp  reductltm  in  the  top  ratea  but 
substantial  lowering  of  ratea  tn  the  middle 
bracketa.  Such  reducttona  would  be  fully 
Justified  on  grounds  of  falmeaa.  Moreover, 
we  find  here  the  business,  professional,  gov- 
ernmental, scientiflc,  artlatlc,  creative  lead- 
ership whose  incentives  for  the  best  of  effort 
are  so  vital  for  progreaa.  And,  of  course, 
much  Investment  originates  in  these  Income 
ranges. 

BUSINESS  PKOVIDES  SOlfl  SO  ICUXION  JOBS 

An  increase  in  the  dividend  credit,  not  tta 
elimination,  is  called  for  If  we  want  to  en- 
courage job  creation,  plant  modernization 
and  expansion  through  investment.  A  move 
in  the  wrong  direction  la  worae  than  unfor- 
timate  and  inequitable.  It  puta  investors  on 
notice  that  the  exceaalve  bwdentng  of  divi- 
dend income  will  contlniie,  apparently  with- 
out end.  Corporate  financing  through  equity 
securities  will  be  more  difficult. 

The  reversal  of  the  normal  and  surtax  rates 
for  corpcnations  has  disturbing  implications. 
At  present,  large  corporations  pay  at  a  rate 
about  70  percent  above  the  rate  on  the  first 
$25,000.  Under  HJl.  8303.  the  extra  burden 
Is  almost  120  percent.  Such  disparity  Is  hard 
to  Justify.  WhUe  we  all  look  with  favor  on 
removal  of  b\u-dens  on  smaller  corpwations. 
we  must  remember  that  larger  corporations 
are  Important  providers  of  jobs;  that  their 
owners  include  more  small  than  rich  inves- 
tors; that  big  cori>orations  make  many  of 
the  producta  which  are  used  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  consumers.  The  proposed  tax  dis- 
crimination seems  to  me  an  imjusttfied  bur- 
den on  biislnesses  of  great  Importance,  i.e., 
on  their  owners,  employees,  and  consiuners. 
Would  it  not  also  make  later  reduction  on 
the  48-percent  rate  politically  difficult? 

"Economic  growth"  is  to  a  large  degree 
another  way  of  saying  "business  growth." 
When  It  comes  to  creating  new  jobs,  private 
business  now  provides  some  60  million  jobs, 
compared  with  the  9  million  paid  for  out  of 
taxes.  About  81  percent  of  the  net  total  of 
goods  and  services  created  tn  this  country  is 
produced  by  privately  owned  enterprises. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  economic  growth 
would  be  to  eliminate  some  of  tha  tax  re- 
strainta on  business.  For  reveniie  reasons 
the  process  caimot  take  place  all  at  once. 
But  gradual  reduction  of  the  corporate  In- 
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come  tax  to  30  percent   (20  percent  under 
$26,000)  U  possible. 

Recent  lmi>rovemento  tn  depredation  pol- 
icies are  to  be  applaoded.  Tliey  oould  be 
made  even  more  constructive  by  reokovtng 
doubta  and  reatrictions  growing  out  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test.  It  woiUd  alao  be  wise  to 
change  the  tax  law  to  tax  income  earned 
-  abroad  by  American  companies  ao  as  to  Is* 
them  meet  the  oompetition  of  for^gn  busi- 
nesses in  other  countries. 

These  and  other  specifics  on  changing  the 
Federal  tax  structure  are  given  in  more  de- 
tail in  the  new  r^K»rt  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Federal  Tax  Policy. 

Although  discussion  of  details  has  not 
been  my  purpose  here,  one  matter  must  not 
pass  immentioned — complexity.  The  law 
now  la  much  too  complex.  H.R.  8303  would 
add  more  complexities.  Fortunately,  the  bill 
does  not  contain  the  President's  proposal  to 
treat  transfer  of  property  at  death  as  occa- 
sion for  realizing  capital  gains  (or  to  provide 
carryover  of  basis) .  Regardless  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  argumenta  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  complications  involved  should  end 
the  matter. 

There  la  one  other  point  I  should  like  to 
mention.  If  Oongres  should  pees  a  subetan- 
tlal  tax  reduction  bill,  embodying  major  re- 
forms in  the  rate  structure,  there  Is  sUU  the 
chance  that  expenditures  will  not  be  oon- 
trolled  to  any  appreciable  degree.  If  the 
budget  deflelta  get  out  of  hand  and,  more 
aerlo\ai.  Inflation  threatens,  we  should  not 
reinstate  the  destructive  rates  of  the  present 
Income  taxea. 

Aa  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Tax  PoUcy,  there  are  a  number  of  tax 
alternativea  including  a  value-added  tax  and 
varlo\is  types  of  excises  which  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  Nation  than  relmpoeitlon  of  prea- 
ent  Income  tax  rates.  I  mention  these  alter- 
nativea, but  I  really  have  faith  that  Congreaa 
will  make  them  imneoeesary  by  reasserting 
Ita  oonsttltutlonal  control  of  the  purse  strings 
and  keeping  a  tight  clamp  on  spending  in- 
creasea. Despite  the  tremendous  spending 
preasures  to  which  all  members  of  Congress 
are  subject,  a  great  many  Americans  will 
applaud  and  support  renewed  efforta  to  con- 
trol Federal  expenditxires  and  thus  make  It 
poeslble  to  advance  safely  along  the  road  to 
economic  expansion  via  tax  reductions. 


Dilatory  Gingrest . 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MOMTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  6, 
1964,  there  appears  an  exceptional  arti- 
cle Yiy  Jonathan  Splvak.  It  Is  a  study  In 
dei>th  of  the  measures  of  public  welfare 
enacted  by  the  Congress  during  the  ad- 
ministration x>f  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Splvak  has  taken  the  time  to  ex- 
amine the  record  of  legislation  with 
thoroughness  and  objectivity.  The  re- 
sult is  a  most  erudite  and  fair  evaluation 
of  a  major  aspect  of  the  woric  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Congresses. 

This  country,  as  Mr.  Splvak  notes,  has 
taken  a  monumental  step  forward  In  the 
fields  of  education,  mental  health,  drug 
reform.  antlpollutl(xi  work,  and  many 
other  fields  of  welfare.  The  full  lmpcu:t 
of  the  measures  enacted  will  not  be  felt 
Immediately.    But  in  the  years  ahead. 


they  will  be  of  Immense  benefit  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  NatlcHi.  llie  Kennedy 
Congresses  did  not  Ignore  foreign  rela- 
tions any  man  than  their  predecessors. 
But  they  did  concoitrate  on  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  neglected  domestic  needs. 
Mr.  Slovak's  article  goes  beneath  the  su- 
perficial criticism  of  recent  weeks  and 
sets  forth  In  detail  how  these  Congresses 
remonbered  and  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
forgotten  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  article  by  Mr.  Splvak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Dn.ATORT         Congress? — Major         Welfare 

Actions  Are  Overlooked  Amid  Criticism 
(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — When  the  Nation's  law- 
makers troop  back  to  town  tomorrow,  they 
will  face  a  raft  of  unflnlshed  domestic  legis- 
lative concerns. 

Civil  righto,  tax  reduction,  public  school 
education  aid  heads  the  list  of  long  deferred 
Kennedy  proposals  that  have  been  stalled 
and  stymied  in  Congress  labyrinthian  ways. 
Thus  the  politicians  are  increasingly  berated 
for  their  alleged  inactivity  and  unwilling- 
ness to  come  to  grips  with  the  country's 
urgent  needs. 

This  chorus  of  criticism  from  the  press  and 
public,  however,  obscures  the  monumental 
health,  education,  and  welfare  contributions 
of  this  Congress  and  ita  predecessor.  The 
lawmakers,  under  the  spur  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier, have  enacted  a  medley  of  new  pro- 
grams, some  highly  controversial  and  all  sig- 
nificantly expanding  Uncle  Sam's  commit- 
ments—at a  potential  cost  of  billions  in  com- 
ing decades.  And  many  of  these  measures 
breezed  through,  with  surprising  speed  and 
faciUty.  the  same  Congress  that  is  now  being 
blamed  for  dllatoriness. 

"We  do  not  have  any  complaint  at  all," 
declares  one  legislative  expert  at  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department.  "Just 
think  of  what  Congress  has  given  us  this 
year  alone — mental  health,  mental  retarda- 
tion, medical  schools  and  all  the  education 
measures." 

XXTZNSIVX  WXLFARE  LEGISLATION 

Some  administration  exi>erta  even  believe 
the  reforms  and  additions  to  domestic  wel- 
fare programs  ta  the  fCennedy  years  compare 
favorably  with  the  resulte  during'  the  hey- 
day of  the  New  Deal.  They  certainly  sur- 
pass at  least  the  legislative  yield  in  any  com- 
parable span  of  years  since  then.  "We  think 
Congress  is  grand,"  declares  one  administra- 
tion education  expert. 

One  reason  few  the  spate  of  public  criti- 
cism, of  coiirse,  is  that  the  programs  already 
passed  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  pro- 
motion attending  the  unenacted  measures. 
And  a  good  many  of  the  new  programs  ad- 
mittedly don't  merit  equal  blUing  with  such 
potentially  sweeping  and  emotion-arousing 
changes  aa  adoption  of  social  security-fi- 
nanced medical  care  for  18  million  of  the 
Nation^  aged.  Furthermore,  some  are  so 
si>ecific  and  limited  in  impwrt.  such  as  a 
measure  raising  the  celling  an  extra  $45  mil- 
lion on  the  Government's  college  student 
loan  program,  that  few  outaide  the  immedi- 
ate beneficiaries  are  aware  of  the  change. 

But  compelling  testimony  to  Congress'  ac- 
tivity during  the  New  Frontier  will  probably 
be  revealed  in  the  Johnson  administration's 
new  antipoverty  program.  Ofllciale  have  al- 
ready made  it  amply  clear  that  maj<N-  por- 
tions of  this  attack  cm  poverty,  itself  a  Ken- 
nedy concept,  win  not  be  new  at  aU.  Instead 
the  program  will  stress  deploying  such  going 
Oovemment  operations  as  vocational  educa- 
tion, manpower  retraining  and  welfare  aid  to 
the  unemployed — all  enacted  or  enlarged  in 


the  last  3  years — more  effectively  agaist  pov- 
erty and  ignorance. 

TBB  VUBT  AGAINST  POVERTY 

"Almost  avny  Kennedy  domestic  program 
we've  gotten  through  Congress  deals  in  some 
way  with  poverty.  It's  hard  to  demonstrate 
that  any  real  new  tools  are  needed,"  declares 
one  hi^  administration  official. 

As  so  often  happens  with  new  legislation. 
however,  it  will  be  years  before  the  full  fruits 
of  the  new  health,  education,  and  welfare 
undertakings  are  realized.  One  of  the  very 
earliest  of  President  Kennedy's  domestic  leg- 
islative successes,  the  1062  welfare  reform 
amendments  stressing  rehabilitation  rather 
than  relief,  is  only  now  being  adopted  and 
applied  by  State  and  local  welfare  agencies. 
And  the  major  1963  measures — including 
classroom  construction  aid  for  colleges  and 
universities,  modernization  and  expansion  of 
federally  supported  vocational  education, 
and  new  programs  for  the  prevention  of  and 
research  into  menteU  retardation — won't  be- 
gin to  have  any  large  impcurt  for  a  year  or  so. 

But  even  though  the  final  effect  of  these 
programs  cant  be  clearly  preceived,  one  point 
is  evident.  The  current  Congress  and  Its 
predecessor,  despite  impatient  cries  from 
some  liberals,  have  already  redeemed  many 
of  the  Kennedy  administration's  myriad  re- 
questa  for  social  welfare  legislation.  Tbe 
result  has  been  to  plunge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  new  and  uncharted  obliga- 
tions on  a  broad  dcKnestic  front. 

The  initial  cost  of  these  new  programs  will 
be  measured  in  a  few  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
overall  appropilations  slowdown,  some  of  the 
health  and  education  programs  passed  tn 
1963  have  yet  to  receive  their  first  financing 
from  Congress.  And  the  Johnson  economy 
drive  may  hold  down  spending  for  a  spell. 
In  the  years  ahead,  however,  the  sums  re- 
quired are  bound  to  mount  rapidly. 

But  cost  is  only  one  measure  of  the  scope 
of  these  programs.  Another  is  the  difficulty 
facing  the  FSederal  Government  in  discharg- 
ing ita  new  responsibilities. 

The  drug  amendmente  of  last  year,  hastily 
passed  in  a  congressional  fervor  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  thalidcHnide  tragedy,  are 
a  case  in  point.  These  long-sought  changes 
gave  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
greatiy  enlarged  powers  to  assure  the  efficacy 
and  safety  of  prescription  drugs.  Before  their 
adoption,  FDA  had  been  prepared  to  push 
for  other  legislative  changes  expanding  con- 
sumer protection  throughout  ita  domain, 
particularly  over  the  marketing  of  cosmetics! 
But  the  agency's  realization  of  the  complex- 
ities of  administering  the  new  prescription 
drug  powers  haa  dimmed  ita  ardor.  Now  FDA 
officials  are  content  to  carefully  cultivate 
their  additional  drug  responslbUities  before 
seeking  major  new  assignments  from 
Congress. 

THE   CLEAN    ATR   ACT 

This  year  a  little-noted  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Clean  Air  Act,  conferred  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  authority  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  compel  antiair  pollution  &c- 
tion  by  cities  and  industry.  Such  Federal 
enforcement  powers  have  been  used  for  years 
against  water  pollution  hazards.  But  their 
new  application  provokes  many  uncertainties. 
So  much  less  is  know^  about  the  causes  and 
cures  of  air  pollution  that  experta  believe  It 
will  take  years  to  work  all  the  kinks  out  of  a 
Federal  air  pollution  enforcement  program. 

In  the  area  of  education,  Congreas  failure 
to  enact  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  large  part  becauae  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  diverts 
the  spotlight  from  ita  substantial  achleve- 
menta  Education  aid  measures  passed  in 
1963 — benefiting  higher  education,  vocational 
education  and  medical  schools  and  stu- 
dents— ^far  surpaas  the  total  yield  of  Federal 
education  leglalation  in  all  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower    administration.      Any    one    of 
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these  prognzna  wdi  14  i»Y>b«bl7  b*  tulBctant 
In  the  jtmn  nJamO.  t  >  work  major  modcnUaa- 
Uon  In  tiM  N»tk»^  Mtuoattonal  ■fctem. 

A  clo—  a/w»rwtiw%»  ^qq  gf  ^{^  component 
parts  ot  tb*  nev  ad  JOLUea  sets  reveals  that 
this  Ck>ngreas  ha%  j  tushed  forward  on  mar* 
than  a  dooen  tror  U.  Two  existing  Toca- 
tlonal  e<lucatlaai  pre  ;rams,  the  niral-orlented 
Smith-Hughes  and  <  Seorge-Barden  Acts,  were 
llberallaed.  Special  zedjjoottlonal  programs 
tb  aid  sdi^^^^-dro]  KJfits  and  Impoverished 
pupils  were  adoptee  .  The  first  specific  Fed- 
eral constrxictlon  a  d  was  approved  tar  vo- 
cational education  ichools,  medical  schools, 
dental  schools.  puMlc  health  and  nursing 
schools.  Junior  colleges,  graduate  schools, 
college  and  unlven  ity  classrooms,  libraries 
and  science  faclllt  es.  Large  amoiuits  of 
new  PBderal  aid  we  re  provided  for  training 
teachers  of  handica  >ped  children.  And  this 
Is  Just  a  partial  list. 

acmra  i  tth  alackitt 

As  to  the  argume  it  that  Congress  Is  con- 
stltutlqnaUy  tmable  to  set  with  alacrity  on 
oontroverslal  Issues  consider  Just  two  ex- 
amples. 

The  far-reaching  drug  reform  amend- 
msnts  were  pushed  through  In  a  matter  of 
montha.  even  thou{  h  there  were  doaens  of 
detailed  and  dUBe  at  tarHnicaj  issues  at 
stake  with  the  <bais  industry  and  doctors 
arrayed  oo  opposite  Odes. 

The  highly  oompli  x  mental  health  and  re- 
tardation meaeuree,  setting  the  stage  for  a 
loog-tenn  Federal  c  smmitment  to  the  care 
ot  the  eoKMooaUy  il..and  thoee  bom  with 
brain  damage,  raoel  through  Oongrese  in 
less  tbaa  a  year.  I  urthermore.  though  the 
flenete  endoreed  the  administration's  recom- 
mendatlana,  House  :  ilembers  worked  slgnlfi- 
eaat  and  substantia  e  diangsa.  Sotne  legis- 
lative veteran*  eonat  ler  the  record  on  mental 
health  and  retardst  oo  almost  imparaUeled. 
At  the  very  least,  a  ich  oomplleated  welfare 
legialatlaci  usoaUy  requiree  debate  in  one 
sseakn  ot  Coogreas  >^ore  enactment  In  the 
next,  if  the».  Of  1  en  Congress  may  take 
years  to  become  cor  rlnced  of  a  public  con- 
sensus and  act. 

Many  adminlstrat  lea  men  take  the  view 
that  the  lawmaker! '  cxirrent  hesitaticn  on 
medical  care,  civil  r1  ghta.  and  tax  cutting  is 
less  a  reflection  oe  Congrees  performance 
than  an  iodicatloa  t  liat  deep  public  and  po- 
litical uncertainty  still  surroxmds  these 
measuree.  So.  evei,  though  the  Coogrees 
that  convenes  tomo  tow  for  its  second  ses- 
sion must  wrestle  wi  ib.  and  rceolve  some  very 
ineesliig  domestic  Isi  ues.  It  already  has  com- 
piled a  legislative  re  cord  that,  in  Important 
ways,  conf utee  its  a  Itlcs. 


Hob.  Ho  nrard  Baker 


OP  REMARKS 


or 


AUCHINCLOSS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O:  ^  BKPRESENTATIVSS 

Wedne$da9.  Janitary  8. 1964 

Mr.  AX7CHINC]  OSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sudden  death  o  '  a  warm  friend  whose 
character  you  higl  Ij  req>ected  la  always 
a  great  shock  and  copreases  one  that  lile 
on  this  planet  is  n  jt  etemaL  From  the 
first  day  that  I  me ;  Howabs  Bakb  wh^i 
he  came  to  Oongre  b,  a  warm  friendship 
developed  and  ovei  the  years  our  ties  of 
mutual  understanding  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  Quiet  and  nTumiiwiinjr  jq 
his  manner,  he  ha  1  an  active  and  moat 
intelligent  mind,  c  evotad  to  servloe  and 
supported  by  a  001  rage  and  strength  of 


wm  which  was  extraordinary.  It 
natural  that  he  made  many  friends  and 
the  reat>ect  that  they  had  for  him  was 
convlndng  testtmcHiy  of  his  sterling 
character. 

He  served  his  country  well  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  contributed  much  In 
the  consideration  of  legislation.  In 
meeting  his  responsibilities  to  his  con- 
stituents he  was  most  conscientious  and 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  he  win  be  hard  to 
replace. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  cliildren  and  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  comforted  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
glorj'  of  his  life  of  service. 


Inflationary  Si|^s  Multiply 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  tax  bill  in  the  House 
last  year,  I  repeatedly  warned  that  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  accompanied  by  a  large 
increase  in  Federal  spending  would  be 
Ukely  to  lead  to  a  renewal  of  serious  in- 
flationary preesurea  in  the  country. 
That  view  is  now  becoming  more  gener- 
ally accepted.  Recently,  I  have  noted  in 
the  press  numerous  statements  that  the 
wage-price  push  is  likely  to  be  renewed 
this  year. 

Concern  about  the  dangers  of  inflation 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman.  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin.  Chairman  Martin  has 
pointed  to  a  number  of  factors  adding 
to^inflationary  pressures,  including  the 
financing  of  budget  deficits  this  year.  An 
article  in  the  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report 
of  December  23  entitled  "Is  Inflation  on 
the  Way?  A  Look  Ahead."  cites  econo- 
mists as  saying  that  all  of  the  ingredients 
for  inflation  are  present,  including  a 
strong  rise  in  business,  growing  confi- 
dence of  businessmen  and  consumers,  a 
push  by  unions  for  bigger  pay  raises, 
bigger  budget  deficits,  and  a  big  tax  cut. 
As  the  article  concludes: 

The  lull  in  inflation  of  recent  years  now 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
Insert  this  article  from  the  U.S.  News  L 
World    Report    at    this    point    In    the 
RzcoRO : 
Is  InrrukTiON   on  thi  Wat?   A  Look  Ahead 

(Suddenly,  inflation — not  deflation — Is  a 
growing  worry.  Why  the  switch?  Unions 
are  readying  a  push  lor  bigger  pay  hlltee. 
Budget  deficits  are  swelling  la  size.  Mort- 
gage, other  debt  Is  rising  fast.  All  this  on 
top  ot  a  record  business  upsurge.  For  the 
latest  trends.) 

Inflatloti  warnings  are  being  sounded  once 
again,  lliey  come  at  a  tlzne  when  the  cost 
of  Uvlng  la  creeping  vp  a  Uttle  faster,  when 
unions  ace  preparing  new  demands  for  pay 
raises,  when  deficits  of  government  are  grow- 
ing. 

There's  been  almoat  no  broad  inflation  of 
prices  In  thle  country  for  about  S  years. 

Tfl«.  aB  tfae  wtaile.  govemmects  liave  been 
borrowing  more  and  more.    Money  available 


for  borrowing  has  been  kept  very  plentiful. 
There's  been  a  sharp  rtse  ot  stock  market 
prices  into  new  high  ground.  T^e  boom  in 
building,  financed  by  superabundant  mort- 
gage credit,  has  kept  gaining  momentum. 

A  warning  ot  inflation  danger,  growing  out 
of  this  whole  situation,  was  sounded  on  De- 
oeanber  10  by  William  McChesn^  Martin,  Jr  , 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Martin,  testifying  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  VS.  Senate,  said:  "We 
have  a  duty  and  responsibility  to  prevent  In- 
flation, and  inflation  Is  a  very  re«U  problem." 

The  Reserve  Board  Chairman  warned  that 
a  cut  in  taxes,  to  be  made  on  1964  income, 
will  add  to  this  inflation  problem.  He 
warned  as  well  that  the  U.S.  dollar,  now  sup- 
posedly secure.  Is  not  out  of  danger  of  a  run 
by  foreigners  who  have  claims  on  this  coim- 
try's  gold. 

Demands  for  wage  Increases,  somewhat  re- 
strained In  the  last  few  years,  are  expected 
to  rise  rather  sharply  in  the  election  year 
ahead.    If  wage  ratee  go  up,  ao  will  prices. 

Interest  rates,  Mr.  Martin  predicted,  are 
going  to  rise  as  Inflation  pressures  Increase. 
An  effort  will  be  made.  too.  to  keep  the  sup- 
ply of  money  under  firm  oontroL 

rasT  woaar:  mobtoaoxs 

At  the  moment,  the  renewed  worry  about 
inflation  Is  related  leas  to  the  danger  ot  an 
early  general  paioe  inflation  than  It  is  to 
inflation  of  mortgage  credit.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing also  that  installment  credit  may  be  in- 
flated by  easier  and  easier  borrowing  terms  to 
a  point  where  dangers  may  arise. 

Expressions  of  concern  over  the  volume 
and  terms  of  mortgage  lending  are  beginning 
to  be  heard  more  frequently  from  oOlclals. 
As  one  put  It: 

"The  mortgage  market  presents  a  picture 
of  larger  and  larger  stuns  chasing  fewer  and 
fewer  mortgages.  In  the  long  run.  the  pres- 
ent practices  will  result  in  a  market  over- 
supplied  with  overpriced  buildings  and  In- 
flated valuations,  thereby  endangering  the 
security  which  an  Investment  in  real  estate 
should  normally  provide." 

Another  ofDclal  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  trend  toward  mortgage  loans  made 
on  the  basis  of  appraisals  that  he  sees  as 
Inflated. 

Signs  of  trouble  ahead  are  reported  by  a 
banker  well  Informed  on  the  mortgage  fleld. 
Said  he:  "Already,  in  many  Instances,  per- 
manent mortgage  lenders  have  been  re- 
quested to  nuUce — and  have  granted — 
modlflcatlons  of  mortgage  contracts  defer- 
ring amortization  because  of  slowness  of 
occupancy  of  new  structures." 

A  point  Is  being  made  that  each  Inflation 
tends  to  differ  from  the  ectfUer  inflation. 

In  the  1920's.  the  inflation  first  centered 
In  Florida  real  estate.  That  bubble  burst  lu 
19J6. 

Then,  in  1928  and  1929,  Inflation  fever 
gripped  the  stock  market.  Prices  of  stocks 
reached  fantastic  heights  and  then  col- 
lapsed. 

The  Inflation  of  the  middle  and  late  19S0's 
was  a  wage-price  inflation.  Wage  cost  rose 
faster  than  output  per  w(»-ker,  putting  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  That  spiral  was 
slowed.  If  not  entirely  <diecked.  by  1968. 

Now  there  Is  concern,  in  and  out  of  the 
Government,  that  real  estate  might  become 
the  big  Inflation  area  of  the  1060's. 
raOK   $250  TO   $so,ooo 

Real  estate  prices  have  soared  in  scores 
Of  communities  all  across  the  country. 

A  few  examples,  picked  at  random: 

Land  along  Shirley  Highway,  an  express- 
way into  Washington,  D.C.,  was  bought  for 
$250  an  acre  in  1948.  Today  it  Is  worth 
$90,000  an  acre. 

In  Belvedere.  Calif.,  17  miles  outside  San 
Pranclsoo.  lots  that  sold  for  $3,000  in  1960 
now  can  conrunand  $30,000. 
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In  New  York's  Wall  Streist  area,  land  has 
reached  $500  a  square  foot — more  than  $31 
mUUon  an  acre. 

Population  growth  is  one  reason  for  the 
rise. 

More  and  znare  people  are  competing  for  a 
limited  supply  of  land  in  cities  and  suburbs. 

What  concerns  authorities,  however,  is  the 
mushrooming  of  credit  to  finance  real  estate 
purchases — with  Uttle  money  down  and  pay- 
ments stretched  over  many  years. 

Real  estate  today  is  floating  on  a  sea  of 
credit. 

Never  before  has  mortgage  debt  risen  so 
high. 

Behind  this  rise,  In  turn,  is  a  record  In- 
crease in  individual  savings.  To  put  these 
funds  to  work,  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. Insurance  companies  have  been 
pushing  hard  to  make  mortgage  loans. 

Now  there  Is  growing  concern  about  over- 
building in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Office 
buildings  In  some  big  cities  have  to  give  con- 
cessions to  attract  tenants.  Vacancy  rates 
on  rental  housing  have  risen.  So  have  fore- 
closures on  single-family  homes. 

These  signs  of  trouble  led  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Mxirray,  Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Bocu^,  to  warn  builders  on  December 
13  that  many  of  them  are  overdoing  It. 

Says  one  mortgage  banker:  "You've  got 
inflated  values,  open  speculation.  Quality 
of  mortgage  credit  has  deteriorated.  Watch 
out  if  this  keeps  up." 

Trends  in  other  tjrpes  of  credit  are  caus- 
ing concern.  One  example :  Automobile  loan 
terms  that  are  being  stretched  further  and 
fiirther — up  to  42  months  In  some  cases. 

Charges  are  being  made,  too,  that  some 
bankers  are  getting  sloppy  In  lending  prac- 
tices. Example  cited:  Making  loans  on  com- 
modities without  checking  to  be  sure  that 
the  commodities  actually  exist. 

stocks:  CREDrr   soars 

Stock-market  credit  Is  another  area  being 
closely  watched.  While  nowhere  near  the 
levels  ot  1939  relative  to  stock  values,  stock- 
market  credit  has  shown  a  substantial  rise  in 
recent  months. 

In  the  16  months  ended  in  October,  stock- 
market  credit  rose  $2.3  billion— up  47  per- 
cent. 

Concerned,  and  detecting  speculative  psy- 
chology, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently 
raised  margin  requirements.  Stock  buyers 
must  put  up  70  cents  in  cash  for  each  dollar 
of  stocks,  compared  with  the  previous  60 
cents. 

The  Federal  budget  is  seen  as  adding  to 
inflationary  pressures  In  months  to  come. 
Government  spending,  despite  economy  ef- 
forts of  President  Johnson,  will  go  on  rising. 

Ahead  is  an  era  of  $100  billion  budgets. 
The  Ude  of  Federal  red  ink  will  flow  on- 
added  to  during  next  year  by  a  tax  cut. 

Size  of  budget  deficits  between  1961  and 
1966  now  is  unofficially  estimated  at  more 
than  $37  bUlion. 

Finance  experts  see  little  chance  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  before  1968. 

Sooner  or  later,  large  and  continuing  defi- 
cits are  refiected  in  a  rising  level  of  prices. 

This  point  was  made  by  Chairman  Martin 
In  bis  testimony: 

"If  the  money  supply  is  being  Increased 
inordinately  without  any  relation  to  the  fiow 
of  goods  and  services.  Just  to  cover  a  Treas- 
ury deficit.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before 
prices  begin  to  rise." 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  recent  budget  deficits 
have  been  financed  without  adding  to  infla- 
tion. But  he  added :  "Now  we  may  be  reach- 
ing the  limit  •  •  •  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  not  let  this  inflation  get  ahead 
of  us  again  as  it  did  in  1955." 

WHXRX   COSTS    ARE    MULTIPLIID 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  the  picture  is 
much  the  same. 

Spending  keeps  on  rising;  and  the  rise,  im- 
broken  since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  is 


much  steeper  than  that  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  chart  [  not  printed 
In  Bkxwd],  State  and  Iqpal  spending  Is  al- 
most six  times  what  It  was  Just  17  years  ago. 

Revenues  are  lagging  behind,  even  though 
taxes  are  constantly  being  raised.  The  re- 
suit:  Debt  of  States  and  localities  is  climbing 
steadily  as  they  borrow  more  and  more  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Prices  in  some  Instances  are  beginning  to 
reflect  a  revival  of  inflationary  pressures. 

In  recent  weeks,  prices  have  moved  higher 
on  conunodlties  including  tin,  sugar,  hides, 
cocoa,  lead,  zinc,  rubber,  wool  tops,  coffee, 
and  mercury. 

Consumer  prices — the  cost  of  living — keep 
inching  upward.  The  rise  In  the  past  year 
was  above  1  percent.  Some  items  that  cost 
more:  men's  suits,  haircuts,  tires,  movie  ad- 
missions, women's  wool  dresses  and  coats. 

For  the  period  ahead,  many  economists  ex- 
pect a  more  pronounced  rise  In  prices. 
Nothing  drastic,  but  a  somewhat  faster  rise 
than  has  occurred  in  the  recent  past. 

All  the  ingredients  are  there,  say  the  econ- 
omists: A  strong  rise  In  business,  growing 
confldence  of  businessmen  and  constimers,  a 
push  by  unions  for  bigger  pay  rises,  big 
budget  deficits — and  a  big  tax  cut. 

The  lull  in  Inflation  of  recent  years  now 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end. 


Howard  H. -Baker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
that  is  gone — the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress — has  been  the  most  gruelling 
In  my  17  years  in  the  House  and  the 
frustrations,  the  disappointments,  and 
the  unrelenting  pressures  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  have  resulted  in  all 
too  many  of  our  colleagues  being  called 
to  their  eternal  rest.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  constant  targets  of 
those  who  want  only  to  make  capital  out 
of  Congress  resistance  to  bad  legislation 
has  been  a  prime  reason  for  the  fatalities 
that  marked  last  year's  legislative  path. 

Today  we  mourn  the  passing  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  colleague  who 
was  a  tower  of  strength  on  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  he  lent  his  not 
inconsiderable  talents  to  the  reporting 
of  good  legislation  or,  which  is  equally 
important,  to  withholding  immature 
measures  that  could  only  add  to  the 
socialistic  menace  which  is  bearing 
down  upon  us.  Howard  Baker  was  a 
man  who  recognized  a  basic  commitment 
to  represent  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents but  he  also  accepted  the  larger  man- 
date stemming  from  national  welfare 
as  a  whole.  Good  men  of  this  man's 
stature  are  not  readily  encountered  and 
he  will  indeed  be  hard  to  replace. 

One  of  our  cherished  privileges  was 
that  of  service  with  Mr.  Baker's  son-in- 
law,  the  Honorable  William  C.  Wampler. 
who  was  here  with  us  in  the  83d  Congress. 
During  that  period  we  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  nne  traditions  of  the  Baker 
family,  not  only  through  the  father  but 
also    through    the    daughter,    and    our 
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hearts  go  out  to  those  who  suffer  in  this 
bereavement.  Mrs.  Dague  Joins  with  me 
in  a  prayerful  petition  that  the  family 
of  our  late  colleague  will  find  consola- 
tion in  the  assurance  that  there  are  so 
many  who  mourn  with  them  in  this  sad 
hour. 


Saddenly    Foand    Millionc    u    Foreign 
Aid — Treatnry  IUD$trate$  Program  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   IKDIANA 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8.1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing eflitorial  from  the  Port  Lauder- 
dale News  of  January  3,  1964: 

SUDDENIT  FOTJKD  MlLUONS  IN  FOREIGN  AlD 

TaxAsuKT  IixxrsraATKS  Procxaic  Waste 
(ByJack  W.  Oore) 
V  After  all  the  walling  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
by  President  Johnson  and  his  for^gn  aid 
supporters  over  the  so-called  damaging  fund 
slashes  Congress  flnally  got  around  to  enact- 
ing this  week.  It  is  now  revealed  that  the 
legislators  and  the  taxpayers  still  got  played 
for  suckers  in  the  deal. 

Quite  conveniently,  the  foreign  aid  spend- 
ers had  a  little  ace  up  their  sleeves  they 
dldnt  pull  out  until  a  new  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bin  was  steam  roUered  through  a 
balky  Congress. 

The  ace  was  a  neat  little  »669  million  in 
unspent  and  uncommitted  funds  which  were 
left  over  from  previous  appropriations  and 
which  AID  officials  presiunably  didn't  discov- 
er until  they  started  surveying  the  much- 
publlcized  damage  done  when  Congress 
slashed  $1.5  billion  from  the  $4.5  billion  in 
new  funds  the  AID  spenders  wanted. 

So  now  it  turns  out  that  despite  aU  the 
crocodile  tears  that  were  shed,  the  foreign 
aid  spenders  will  be  able  to  go  on  handing 
out  om-  money  in  Just  the  same  overly  gen- 
erous manner  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  in  past  years. 

One  would  have  to  be  very  naive  Indeed  to 
believe  the  cock-and-bull  story  that  AID  offi- 
cials didn't  know  about  this  windfall  until 
after  the  new  fdrelgn  aid  appropriation  bill 
was  approved.  Even  in  spend-happy  Wash- 
ington It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  lose  track  of 
$669  million,  and  if  anyone  actually  does  be- 
lieve the  foreign  aid  spenders  weren't  aware 
of  the  fact  they  had  these  unspent  and  un- 
committed funds  lying  around,  it  only  pro- 
vides further  proof  of  the  sloppy  and  waste- 
ful manner  In  which  the  program  is  being 
conducted. 

The  suddenly  discovered  surplus  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  had  long  argued  that  If  no  new 
money  was  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  this 
time  around,  the  program  could  still  con- 
tinue at  almost  its  present  level  from  the 
great  backlog  of  funds  still  unspent  from 
previous  appropriations.  Representative 
Otto  Passman  claimed  this  backlog  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $7  billion  but  .AID  offi- 
cials, even  while  admitting  Representative 
Passman  might  be  correct,  insisted  all  this 
iponey.  although  still  unspent,  had  been  ear- 
marked   for   projects   already  approved   but 

^ot  yet  launched. 

Had  the  truth  of  this  matter  been  laid 
before  the  Congress  there  Is  little  question 

■but  that  even  greater  slashes   would  have 
been  made  in  the  program  than  eventually 
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ties.    In  large  measure,  he  has  fulfilled 
this  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  herewith  sub- 
mit an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
December  8  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  an  article  which  I  be- 
lieve provides  us  with  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Morgenstem's  boundless  gen- 
erosity and  fervent  desire  to  help  his  fel- 
low man: 

MORCENSTERN    TO    DoNATE    $50,000    TO    JEWISH 

Schools 

Banker-philanthropist.  M.>rrls  Morten - 
stern,  will  present  a  $50,000  gift  through 
the  New  York  Journal-American's  John  P 
Kennedy  Memorial  Fund  to  the  United  Luba- 
vltcher  Yeahivoth  (ULY),  a  network  of  re- 
ligious schools  here  and  In   Israel. 

Announcement  of  the  gift  was  made  yes- 
terday by  the  Morris  Morgenstem  Founda- 
tion, with  offices  at   10  Ctolumbus  Circle. 

Mr.  Morgenstern  will  present  the  grant 
to  Rabbi  Samarlous  Gourary.  chalmmn  of  the 
ExecuUve  Committee  ot  the  Yeshlvoth,  next 
Thursday  in  the  office  of  Kingsbury  Smith. 
publisher  of  the  Journal- American. 

"I  have  selected  this  newspaper  for  tliia 
honor  because  I  firmly  beUeve  the  Journal - 
American  has  helped  strengthen  our  democ- 
racy and  stands  as  an  inspiration  and  guide 
for  other  publications,"  Mr.  Morgenstern 
stated. 

"The  New  York  Journal -American  has 
been  a  crusader  for  freedom."  he  continued. 
"It  has  been  In  the  forefront  In  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  ranging  from  re- 
ligious freedom  to  freedom  of  speech. 

"Freedom  will  not  perish  as  long  as  or- 
ganlzattooB  such  as  Hearst  Publications  are 
maintained  in  strength  and  are  supported 
by  the  community. 

'"Hie  Jewish  community  is  proud  of  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican," Mr.  Morgenstem  noted,  "and  grati- 
fied at  lt«  support  of  worthy  charitable 
causes." 

EAST  Sn>K  EOT 

A  onetime  East  Side  boy  who  has  given 
mllllonfl  to  charity,  Mr.  Morgenstem  has 
been  a  supporter  of  the  ULY  since  it  was 
established  in  the  United  States  In  1940. 

Mr.  Morgenstem.  in  fact.  Is  chairman  of 
the  sponeoTS  committee  for  the  drganlza- 
tlon's  24th  anniversary  dinner  tonight  In  the 
Hotel  Astor. 

UliY  itself  provides  religious  and  secular 
edvicatlon  for  30,000  children  and  teenagers 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  country 
alone,  there  are  10,000  pupils  in  12  schools, 
most  of  which  are  located  on  the  east  coast. 
The  origlnaJ  and  main  branch  is  at  Bedford 
Avenue    and    Deem    Street   In    Brooklyn. 

The  man  who  sparked  the  Yeshlvoth  edu- 
cational movement  In  the  1920*8  was  Rabbi 
Joseph  Isaac  Schneersohn,  onoe  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  Communists  for  his  religious 
and  educational  activities. 

rSEED  BT   SOVIETS 

Rabbi  Schneersohn  was  freed  by  the  So- 
viet Government  at  the  Insistence  of  then 
President  Hoover.  Later  ho  traveled  to 
Washington  to  thank  the  Prefddent,  and  It 
.was  while  there  that  he  and  Mr.  Morgen- 
stem met. 

"I  was  deeply  moved,"  Mr.  Morgenstem 
said,  in  recalling  his  first  meeting  with 
Rabbi  Schneersohn.  "I  drew  great  Inspira- 
tion from  the  fact  that  his  ordeal  did  not 
crush  his  spirit  nor  his  enthusiasm." 

Rabbi  Schneersohn  went  back  to  Europe, 
but  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  Nazis 
and  In  March51B40  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  He  established  the  ULY  In  Brook- 
lyn, and-^  the  time  ot  his  death  In  1950. 
Rabbt  Schneeraohn's  dream  had  become  a 
successful  reality.  • 
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The  ULY  programs  are  now  under  the 
spiritual  leadership  of  RabU  Mendel 
Schneersohn,  his  son-in-law  and  suoceasor 
as  a  member  of  the  same  rabbinical  family. 

A    J.r.K.    MEMORIAL 

Mr.  Morgenstern  views  his  gift  to  ULY  as 
a  "memorial  to  President  Kennedy,  who  be- 
lieved that  effective  educational  programs 
were  vital  for  our  youth  and  essential  to  the 
growth  of  this  country." 

An  immigrant  who  came  here  from  Russia 
with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  4,  Mr.  Morgen- 
stern  never  obtained  a  university  diploma. 

He  sold  newspapers  at  the  age  of  6  and, 
with  an  older  brother,  made  soda  bottles 
when  he  was  13. 

Yet,  he  graduated  from  elementary  school 
and  high  school,  and  later  took  courses  at 
Cooper  Union.  He  knows,  then,  the  value 
of  education,  and  through  donations  he  has 
aided  such  institutions  as  Harvard  Yale 
CCNY.  NYU,  Brown,  Columbia,  Barnard 
Wellesley.  Cornell,  and  Dartmouth. 

A    riNANCIAL    WIZAKO 

Mr.  Morgenstern  acquired  his  fortune  by 
first  expanding  his  soda  bottle  business,  and 
then  by  financing  other  business  operations. 
A  skilled  mortgage  Investor,  he  was  described 
by  associates  as  a  financial  wizard  while 
still  in  his  20'8. 

But  perhaps  the  measure  of  this  man  can 
be  best  exemplified  by  an  Incident  that  oc- 
curred 12  years  ago. 

Reading  in  a  newspaper  that  a  man  had 
stolen  a  chair  to  help  furnish  his  tiny  apart- 
ment, Mr.  Morgenstern  first  hired  a  lawyer 
for  him,  then  paid  for  a  complete  set  of 
apartment  furniture. 

"I  got  better  things  to  do  with  my  money 
than  spend  it  on  myself,"  Mr.  Morgenstem 
once  said. 

It  is  a  personal  credo  he  has  lived  up  to 
every  waking  moment. 
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Wednesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.    McFALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  a  speech  presented  by  Dr.  Omer 
C.  Stewart  of  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology. University  of  Colorado,  at  the  62d 
armual  meeting  of  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association  in  San  Francisco  on 
November  23.  1963.    In  view  of  current 
national   and   international   tensions.  1 
feel  that  Dr.  Stewart's  remarks  are  most 
timely,  and  I  am  glad  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  NttD  To   Popxtlarize   Basic  Principles 
(By  Omer  C.  Stewart,  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. ) 

I  wish  to  present  some  basic  anthropologi- 
cal concepts  which  I  feel  have  relevance  in 
International  affairs.  If  these  points  seem 
too  obvious  to  warrant  discussion  here,  let 
me  assure  you  they  are  not  accepted  by  vast 
numbers  of  people,  some  In  both  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  branches  of  our 
Gtovernment. 

Human  beings  are  a  unique  section  of  the 
animal  kingdom  because  they  have  culture. 
Culture  provides  the  tools  to  utilize  the  nat- 
ural environment  and  to  commimlcate  with 
one  another  In  ways  which  are  not  available 
to  other  animals.     We  must  conclude  from 
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this  that  human  behavior  Is  of  a  different 
order  than  behavior  of  other  animals.  Al- 
thou^  aU  hiuian  beings  show  their  rela- 
tlcmshlp  to  other  animals  In  the  physical 
Inheritance  of  bodily  forms  and  the  Inherit- 
ance of  pattf^rns  for  animal  physiological 
functions,  the  only  known  hereditary  be- 
havior patterns  are  the  ability  to  cry,  suckle, 
grasp,  etc.,  observable  In  newborn  Infants 
the  world  over.  If  humanity  Inherits  other 
animal  behavior  patterns,  these  become  so 
obscured  by  the  Infinite  number  of  known 
learned  behavior  patterns  that  such  other 
possible  Innate  patterns  are  not  established. 
There  persists,  of  course,  the  needs  for  food, 
shelter,  oompanlonshlp,  care  of  Infants,  sex, 
etc.,  to  keep  the  species  In  existence.  These 
needs  are  so  completely  controlled  by  human 
rules  and  customs,  however,  that  we  seldom 
think  of  them  as  part  of  oiir  ftniTriRi  nature. 

Although  It  is  a  common  practice  In  popu- 
lar rural  lore  to  make  analogies  between 
breeds  of  dogs,  or  cattle,  or  horses,  and  groups 
or  races  of  men.  we  know  that  the  influ- 
ence of  culture  on  man  renders  such  anal- 
ogles  spxirlous. 

Culture  Is  behavior  and  Ideas  learned  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  as  learned  behavlcM-,  It  predetermines  or 
modifies  such  a  large  part  of  human  behavior 
that  we  can  work  on  the  assumption  that 
all  adult  human  behavior  is  learned. 

War  Is  a  part  of  ciiltUre  and  as  such  It 
Is  a  learned  cultural  complex  which  can  be 
changed  or  abandoned.  I  am  constantly 
surprised  at  the  small  niunber  of  people  I 
have  found  who  accept  this  point  of  view 
and  who  are  willing  to  base  their  Ideas  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  learning  peace  upon 
such  propositions.  The  belief  that  Inter- 
national warfare  must  always  be  part  of 
world  culture  because  It  is  "natural  for  na- 
tions to  fight  as  they  always  have,"  Is  the 
popular  view.  The  Idea  that  since  war  Is 
Inevitable,  It  would  be  folly  not  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  Is  a  conclusion  based  upon, 
the  proposition  that  "war  Is  natural."  The 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Goveriunent  appear  to  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that' the  world  will  be  "naturally" 
subjected  to  world  war  ni.  Seldom  do  the 
molders  of  world  opinion  Indicate  that  they 
understand  that  warfare,  like  cannibalism.  Is 
a  ciilture  pattern  subject  to  the  same  learn- 
ing process  as  other  aspects  of  culture. 

One  of  the  corollaries  to  the  proposition 
that  culture  Is  learned  behavior  is  the  prop- 
osition that  ctiltviral  differences  result  from 
the  accidents  of  history,  ustially  recognized 
as  the  presence  or  absence  of  materials  or 
environmental  conditions.  The  acceptance 
of  this  point  of  view  appears  to  me  to  en- 
courage the  acceptance  of  diversity  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  culture  because  It  equalizes 
culture  BO  far  as  origin  and  method  of  de- 
velopment are  concerned.  The  concept  of 
culture  removes  the  basis  for  preserving 
some  Sinclent  beliefs  only  because  they  are 
said  to  be  divinely  revealed. 

There  are  numerous  other  corollaries  to 
the  proposition  that  htunan  behavior  is 
learned  that  could  be  germane  to  a  discus- 
sion of  world  affairs  by  anthropologlBts. 
However,  the  points  Just  presented  are  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  serve  as  examples  to  the 
next  miggestlon  I  wish  to  make.  May  I  say 
first  that  I  am  encouraged  to  put  forward 
thece  elementary  ideas  becatise  of  the  reac- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Anthropological 
Association  in  general  and  the  anthro- 
pologists of  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colo.,  In 
particular  to  the  Invitation  a  year  ago  by 
ttie  Wenner-Gren  Fotindation  to  participate 
In  a  series  of  conferences  on  "Anthropology 
and  World  Affairs."  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
sad  and  embarrassing  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  only  46  profes- 
sional anthropologists  responded  to  the  first 
invitation  to  consider  the  problem  of  world 
survival  of  the  magnitude  of  those  subetimed 
xmder  the  theories  of  "Deterrent  Strategy." 


The  analysis  by  Phlloeopher  Robert  Paul 
Wolfe  of  the  46  papers  sent  as  Initial  state- 
ments regarding  "Deterrent  Strategy"  causes 
me  further  concern.  Thirteen,  at  more  than 
one-fourth,  of  the  respondents  "insisted  that 
anthropology  and  anthropologists  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with"  theories  of  the 
use  or  nonuse  of  atomic  bombs  In  world  af- 
fairs. Fiirthermore,  the  reaction  of  several 
of  the  20  additional  anthropologists  who  met 
In  Denver  for  the  Wenner-Gren  conference 
convinced  me  that  there  are  a  ntmiber  of 
members  of  our  profession  who  believe  it 
Improper  and  unwise  lor  us  to  be  concerned 
with  such  modem  problems  as  trying  to  find 
ways  to  avoid  an  atomic  world  war. 

Is  this  evidence  that  a  large  pcvtion  of 
anthropologists  feel  they  should,  symboll- 
caUy,  labor  exclusively  In  archaeological 
trenches  to  throw  llg^t  upon  the  paleolithic 
or  In  Ivory  towers  sorting  kinship  terms, 
Ignoring  the  Insights  of  their  training  to  help 
solve  the  great  proUems  of  our  times?  I 
wish  to  profXMe  that  American  anthropc^o- 
glsts  shoxUd  aU  be  teachers  as  well  as  scien- 
tists, and  teachers  of  broad  scope  whose 
subject  Is  noi  only  man  and  his  past,,  but 
man  and  his  outcome. 

To  be  anthropol(2glBts  we  should  share 
some  general  principles.  The  majority  of 
professional  anthropologists  accept  as  a 
working  hypothesis  the  proposition  that 
"cultiue  is  learned  behavior."  We  are  the 
scholars  most  cMioemed  with  culture.  It  Is 
our  duty  as  anthropologists,  as  scientists, 
and  as  human  beings  to  teach  everyone  avail- 
able by  all  possible  means  the  basic  precepts 
of  culture  and  the  tinlversal  role  of  culture. 

If  the  leaders,  opinion  molders,  and  deci- 
sion makers  of  the  wcH-ld  were  ocmvlnced  that 
war  Is  learned  behavior,  and  that  mankind 
can  learn  to  live  without  war,  the  chances 
for  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life  would 
be  Improved. 

But  I  must  repeat,  those  who  believe  war 
is  Inevitable  because  It  is  natural  and  part 
of  innate  human  nature  can  be  expected  to 
devote  themselves  to  preparing  for  war. 
Since  It  appears  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  of  the  world  believe  behavior  Is  In- 
herited and  that  war  Is  nattiral  and  Inevi- 
table, we  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  task 
of  enlightenment.  As  the  discoverers  of  cul- 
ture and  as  the  experts  In  the  scientific  study 
of  culttire  and  Its  relationship  to  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  war,  etc.,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  anthropologists  cannot  avoid 
the  responsibility  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  to  mankind,  for  "waiting  our  knowl- 
edge known.  It  Is  our  duty  to  popularize 
as  well  as  to  write  for  fellow  scientists  those 
basic  propositions  we  have  discovered,  with- 
out which  people  on  all  levels  of  political 
powers  in  all  areas  of  the  world  can  make 
grave  errors. 

To  strengthen  the  argument  that  anthro- 
pologists should  be  concerned  with  current 
national  and  International  affairs,  I  will  cite 
more  evidence  of  popular  misconceptions 
which  continue  to  exist  and  which  interfere 
with  congenial  national  and  international 
relations.  The  most  spectacular  national 
phenomenon  In  the  United  States  currently 
is.  of  course,  the  irrational  Intensity  with 
which  citizens  in  the  Southern  States  are 
trying  to  preserve  special  privilege  to  Cauca- 
sions  and  to  deny  legal  equality  to  Negro  citi- 
zens because  of  the  expressed  ch-  Implied  con- 
victions that  there  are  bad  character  traits 
genetically  linked  to  kinky  hair  which  can- 
not be  changed  through  education.  Both 
the  size  of  the  population  which  accepts 
such  fallacies  and  the  Intensity  of  the  desire 
to  maintain  the  positions  of  privilege  ra- 
tionalized by  the  fallacies  are  truly  shocking. 
The  Impact  of  anthropology  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  has 
been  small  indeed.  With  few  anthropologists 
in  the  Southern  States  the  profession  could 
have  little  direct  influence,  but  limited  num- 
ber is  no  longer  an  excuse  in  the  Northern 


and  Western  States.  Yet  In  the  North  and 
West  In  a  doeen  States  antlmlscegenation 
laws  continue  to  remind  us  that  Innate  in- 
feriority la  assumed  to  be  Inherited  with 
darker  skin  pigmentation.  Our  national  Im- 
migration laws,  baaed  as  they  are  on  the  as- 
sumption that  some  peoples  are  genetically 
unfit  to  be  freely  admitted  to  American  citi- 
zenship, are  further  evidence  of  the  perva- 
siveness of  the  notion  of  Inheritance  of  group 
behavior. 

The  myth  that  only  white  Christians  can 
be  trusted  to  keep  treaty  c<»nmltments  or 
can  be  expected  to  respect  basic  himuin  rights 
reduces  American  support  for  the  United 
Nations  and  hinders  all  efforts  to  negotiate 
and  compromise  international  disputes.  The 
mistrust  of  all  who  have  a  strange  appear- 
ance, particularly  thoae  vrlth  dark  skin,  per- 
vades American  traditions  nationwide,  and 
persists  because  it  Is  predicated  on  the  be- 
lief in  the  Innate  Inferiority  of  colored  peo- 
ple. With  the  Increase  in  the  ntimbers  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  rep- 
resent nations  with  predominant  colored 
populations,  support  for  that  International 
body  decreases  in  the  United  Statea. 

There  is  probably  no  anthropologist  who 
would  deny  that  total  disarmament  of  all 
nations.  Insofar  as  weapons  for  International 
war  Is  concerned,  would  be  a  desirable  c(m- 
dltlon.  If  the  peace  of  the  world  could  be 
Insured.  Anthn^Kdogists  desire  the  survival 
of  the  species.  Homo  sapiens,  and  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  diffusion  of  civilization. 
AnthropologlBts  see  dangers  to  hiunanlty  re- 
sulting from  unjustified  fear  ot  strange- 
appearing  people  and  unusual  customs,  fears 
growing  out  ot  ignorance  and  misinforma- 
tion. As  scientists  and  teachers  we  must 
attempt  to  Improve  the  chances  for  human 
survival  In  every  way  possible. 

We  should  accept  oxir  civic  responsibil- 
ities as  have  fellow  scientists  In  other  fields. 
Part  of  the  report  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
program  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences should  strengthen  our  resolve  to  speak 
out  on  public  Issues.  The  Academy  hon- 
ored Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  "the  only  man  to 
win  both  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  the 
Nobel  Prize"  for  scientific  achievement,  who 
suggested  at  the  meeting  that  the  Nation 
would  be  better  served  by  spending  money 
for  research  on  molecular  structure  than  on 
sending  a  man  to  the  moon. 

We  might  find  even  greater  encourage- 
ment from  another  report  of  the  aiuiiversary 
meeting,  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  more  than  half  of  the 
living  members  of  the  Academy  and  their 
distinguished  guests,  who  nearly  filled 'Con- 
sUtution  Hall.  Washington,  D.C.  Let  me 
read  from  the  November  1,  1963,  issue  of 
Science : 

"The  most  memorable  event  of  the  final 
Academy  session  on  the  nature  of  the  sci- 
entific enterprise  was  the  lecttire  by  Robert 
Oppenheimer.  On  the  difficult  matter  of 
how  and  when  scientists  should  speak  on 
'common  and- public  questions,'  Oppenhei- 
mer said: 

"'If  I  doubt  whether  professionally  we 
have  special  qualification  on  these  common 
questions.  I  doubt  even  more  that  our  pro- 
fessional practices  should  disqualify  us,  or 
that  we  should  lose  interest  and  heart  in 
preoccupations  which  have  ennobled  and 
purified  men  throughout  history,  and  for 
which  the  world  has  great  need  today.' 

"Oppenheimer.  perhaps  the  American 
scientist  who  has  paid  the  highest  price  for 
his  role  in  Increasing  the  light  from  the 
tower,  received  the  greatest  ovation  of  the 
3-day  session:  a  moving  recognition  by  his 
colleagues  of  a  quality  of  character  even 
rarer  than  first-order  scientific  achievement." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  by  its 
actions  reported  above  invites  us  to  do  our 
utmost  to  ease  international  tensions  and 
to  help  prepare  the  populations  of  the  world 
for  rational  evaluation  of  all  problems.    The 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T»  )MAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  fomovmx 
IN  TH»  HOtTSK  OF  RIPBS8ENTATIVES 

Wedne$dt  y,  Jamuary  g,  1984 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
flnandal  oolunu  ist.  J.  A.  livingston.  has 
wwnmetited  tba :  a  new  explanation  is 
needed  for  the  high  level  of  persistent 
wnimplnyment  in  the  Ubited  States. 
Cltlnc  our  hiili  growth  figures  of  recent 
years  In  eampariinn  to  those  of  other 
countries.  Liytn  E8t<m  suggests  that  the 
lagging  growth  rate  argiunent  simply 
will  not  do  any  longer. 

It  Is  Indeed  eneomraglng  to  see  a 
greater  onderati  ndlng  develop  ahout  our 
economic  sysien ,  and  its  bdiavlor  In  re- 
ceat  years.  It  k  u  long  been  my  (pinion 
that  our  eeonoo  v  la  ^Ital  and  vigorous. 
It  Is  fxpfriencii  ig  dynamie  growth  and 
a  large  part  of  our  economic  problems, 
including  unemj  iloyment.  are  the  grow- 
ing pains  that  a  scompany  that  growth. 

Under  unanlmoas  ooosoit,  I  include 
J.  A.  Ltvlngsttn's  «<»>i^|t«Ti  trom  the 
Washington  Pat  of  January  6  in  the 
RscoKo  at  this  I  oint 

The  article  fc  Uows: 

n^.  OaowTH  lATB  Tora  Most  Othxbs 
(By  J  A.  liTlngUm) 

Needed  for  the  ffew  Tear,  a  new  explana- 
tion of  contlnTitni  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment In  the  ITnl  wd  States.  Lagging  eco- 
nomic growth  woi  it  do. 

In  \he  last  3  yc  us.  tha  United  SUtes  has 
been  a  leader  in  t  le  Industrial  parade.  And 
this  could  have  a  ;  irofound  Influence  on  eco- 
nomic trends— on  sur  ejq>orts  and  imports — 
In  the  years  abeai  i. 

Slnoe  the  low  o :  the  1900-61  recession  In 
January  liMl.  In  liutrlal  production  here 
has  advanced  2S  percent.  The  comparable 
gain  for  the  30  ni  itlons  oomprlslng  the  Or- 
ganlaaUcm  for  Xionomle  Cooperation  and 
Derelopment  was  L4  percent. 

Why.  we  even  outpaced  both  Western 
Germany  and  PTanoe.  nations  which 
America's  growth  1 4ldletB  hare  held  up  to  us 
aa  models:  What  do  they  have  that  we 
ha  vent? 

F«rhaps  now  we  can  tag  off  what  It  truly 
was:  A  passing  pi]  kse. 

This  country  eai  ne  out  of  the  war  with  Its 
Industrial  plant  e  [panded  and  Intact.  The 
"arsenal  cS  demoo  scy"  quickly  converted  to 
peacettme  product  Um. 

Output  soared,  snd  so  did  prtces,  as  we 
suppllad  the  p«ni-up  wants  of  Americans 
and  tha  paopla  it  other  countries — van- 
quished as  well  as  alllaa. 

Tlxan.  as  other  oatlona  rebuilt,  their  In- 
dustrial YTOdnetlc  i  espanded  more  rapidly 
than  con.    Tliey  i  ui  short  ot  workers.    But 
now  tbmj  ara  antei  ug  a  tfowlng-down  phase 
^Among  major   lodustrlal   powers   of   the 


non-Ckonmunlst  world,  only  Japan  and  Italy 
have  expanded  production  much  ntore  rap- 
idly than  we  In  the  last  t  years: 

Percent 

Japan sa 

Italy 30 

United  States— _ 23 

France 19 

OBCS>  nations 14 

West  Germany.: 10 

Great  Britain 8 

And  something  else,  equaUy  imp<M-tant.  is 
hi4>penlng.  Inflation  is  subsiding  here,  but 
not  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

For  instance.  Premier  EChrushchev's  gov- 
ernment failed  last  year  to  reduce  income 
taxes  or  increase  the  minimum  wage,  as 
promised.  This  Is  an  Indirect  way  of  hiding 
inflation.  And  tha  Soviet  newspapers  report 
instances  of  discontent. 

The  fcdlowlng  table  comptLna  price  in- 
creases (cost  of  living)  in  the  United  Statee 
with  other  leading  nations  since  1960.  Only 
tvro  coimtries — Greece  and  Canada — showed 
a  lower  increase.  And  note  that  Italy  and 
Japan  are  among  the  inflationary  leaders. 
Inference:  A  correlation  between  rapid 
growth,  expansion,  and  rapidly  rising  prices: 
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Will  what  took  Diace  here  also  take  place 
abroad?  As  cost^roee  in  the  United  Stat«a. 
businessmen  introduced  laborsavlng  devices. 
Result:  The  number  of  workers  today  In 
manufsctiuring  industries  Is  17.300.000. 
slightly  less  than  the  peak  in  1953.  Yet 
production  Is  36  pefcent  greater. 

Emulation  is  the  first  law  of  economic 
competition,  even  as  in  sports.  One  vaulter 
demonstrates  the  zip  of  a  glass  pole,  others 
copy.  One  dash  man  speeds  his  takeoff  with 
starting  blocks,  all  soon  do  it.  So  it  is  with 
plant  layouts,  with  machinery,  with  the  use 
of  conveyor  belts,  pallets,  and  tow  trucks. 

As  Western  Europe  copies  and  Improves  on 
our  production  and  techniques,  economic 
dislocation  will  take  place.  Belgium  has  al- 
ready discovered  the  dlfflciilty  of  finding  jobs 
for  coal  miners. 

And,  as  growth  in  Eiirope  decelerates. 
American  exports  may  be  profoundly  af- 
fected. Booming  business  encourages  im- 
ports of  raw  materials  and  machinery  from 
the  United  States. 

Moral :  As  1964  begins,  don't  be  moored  to 

1963  and  earlier  concepts  about  growth  and 

inflation.     It's  a  cliche  but  also  a  fact  that 

this  is  a  changing  world  of  complex  economic 

crosscurrents. 


Do  We  Mamtaia  Two  Standards  in  Deal- 
inf  With  G>nunaiiijm? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  irxw  T(»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  there 
was  reason  for  the  American  people  to 


be  confused,  disturbed,  and  disgusted,  It 
was  given  yesterday  when  this  adminis- 
tration criticized  and  denounced  the 
British  sale  of  buses  and  spare  parts  to 
Cuba. 

The  State  Department's  opposition  to 
this  deal  with  Cuba  because  it  "does  not 
help  our  efforts  to  isolate  the  Cuban  re- 
gime," is  a  farce. 

How  can  we.  in  good  conscience.  Jus- 
tify our  criticism  of  this  sale  of  nonstra- 
teglc  goods  when  we  are  selling  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  worth  ot  wheat  to 
Russia.  Bulgaria,  and  other  Iron' Curtain 
countries? 

Do  we  maintain  two  standards  in  deal- 
ing with  communism?  Is  the  Cuban 
brand  of  communism  any  different  than 
Russia's? 

How  can  we  expect  other  countries  to 
respect  our  wishes  when  we  speak  from 
both  sides  of  our  mouths?  How  can  we 
expect  our  allies  to  respect  us  when  we 
rap  them  for  selling  nonstrategic  ma- 
terial to  a  Communist  country  and  then 
we  go  ahead  and  feed  our  Cwnmunist 
enemies? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  American 
people  are  confused  and  disturbed? 


Hoa.  Howard  H.' Baker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    AT.AHAU4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•    Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  Howard  H.  Baker  of  Huntsvllle, 
Tenn.  The  House  has  lost  a  Member, 
whose  personal  charm  and  magnetism 
made  him  firm  friends  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle.  He  merited  and  had  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  everyone  In  the 
Congress. 

Howard  Baker  was  a  legislator  and  a 
public  servant  who  not  only  was  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Con- 
gress but  enhanced  them  by  his  service 
here.  A  man  of  firm  convictions  and 
principles  he  had  that  rare  quality  of 
being  able  to  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable, of  vigorous  opposition  without 
offense  and  a  candid  honesty  which 
added  to  the  admiration  and  respect  we 
had  for  him. 

In  coming  to  the  House,  Howard 
Baker  brought  vast  experience  In  hu- 
man relations  and  public  service  which 
helped  make  him  such  a  valuable  coun- 
sel on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  in  the  dally  deliberations  of  the 
House  Itself.  Before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  long  had  been  acknowledged  as 
a  leader  and  thinker  In  the  affairs  of 
Tennessee  and  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  bar,  with  a  reputation  that  was  not 
bounded  by  State  lines.  He  was  almost 
as  widely  known  and  respected  In  my 
own  State  of  Alabama  aa  he  was  In  Ten- 
nessee. He  came  well  equipped  to  serve 
here  because  of  his  service  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature,  as  an  attorney  gen- 
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eral,  a  judge,  and  had  a  keen  Interest  and 
knowlc^e  of  national  and  International 
affairs  because  of  his  repeated  elections 
as  a  delegate  to  national  Republican  con- 
ventions. 

Howard  Baker  was  loved,  honored,  and 
respected  as  a  person  and  as  a  public 
figure.  He  contributed  greatly  to  our 
recent  history  and  national  well-being 
and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  as  long 
as  any  of  his  colleagues  remain  to  miss 
him.  To  Mrs.  Baker  and  his  three  chil- 
dren, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


William  Joseph  Green,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PENNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
swinging  scythe  of  the  Orim  Reaper  has 
taken  Its  heavy  tool  of  our  Pennsylvarda 
ddegation  and  we  stand  with  bowed 
heads  as  we  contemplate  the  loss  of 
these  colleagues  who  so  completely 
earned  our  affection  and  respect  while 
they  were  laboring  in  the  legislative  vine- 
yard with  us. 

Especially  have  we  been  touched  by 
the  untimely  passing  of  Bill  Green  who 
was  taken  at  the  apex  of  his  career  and 
who  left  the  national  sc^ie  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  can  so  ill  affoid  to 
lose  a  public  servant  of  his  stature.  In- 
cidentally, this  brief  eulogy  will  prob- 
ably be  read  by  partisans  who  will  have 
difficulty  in  imderstandlng  how  legisla- 
tors, of  such  diverse  political  viewpoints 
could  feel  themselves  so  bereft  when  a 
colleague  of  the  c^poslte  persuasion  is 
called  to  his  eternal  reward.  To  an- 
swer them  is  simply  to  onphasize  that 
disagree  we  may  in  matters  of  policy 
but  in  the  end  we  judge  our  brother  by 
his  code  of  ethics  and  by  how  he  dis- 
charged his  obligations  and  kept  his 
word.  A  worthy  opponent  In  the  legis- 
lative lists  was  this  departed  warrior 
but  with  it  all  he  was  one  who  called 
his  shots  and  hesitated  not  to  be  mag- 
nanimous In  victory. 

The  record  will  probably  reveal  that 
Bill  Green  and  I  voted  alike  on  but  few 
issues  and  I  suspect  that  our  political 
philosophies  were  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.  But  having  said  that  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us,  according  to  his  lights, 
wanted  the  same  thing;  namely,  a  life 
of  peace  and  security  for  all  mankind. 
I  also  have  within  me  the  firm  con- 
viction that  had  I  ever  wanted  a  favor, 
political  or  otherwise,  I  would  have 
found  our  Philadelphia  friend  ready  and 
willing  to  lend  me  a  hand. 

It  was  my  sad  privilege  to  join  in  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  his  iftissing  and 
I  could  not  help  being  Impressed,  as  one 
of  a  different  denomination,  by  the  dig- 
nity and  solemnity  of  the  requiems  In- 
toned in  his  behalf.  And  I  am  sure  that 
In  his  place  of  quiet  rest  beyond  the  sun- 
set BUI  has  been  pleased  to  observe  that 
he  has  had  a  place  In  my  humble  if  in- 
eloquent  prayers. 


This  departed  friend  left  a  loving  wife 
and  devoted  children  who  will  not  quick- 
ly be  turned  from  their  sorrow.  But  we 
who  are  still  in  our  pilgrimage  must  re- 
membn  them  in  our  devotions,  and  Mra. 
Dague  and  I  shall  prayerfully  petition 
the  Master  to  enfold  them  in  His  com- 
forting arms. 


Congress:  Plos  an^  Minns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  Qxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Spetiker,  during 
our  recent  holidays,  my  attrition  was 
directed  to  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  December  26, 
1963,  entitled  "Congress:  Plus  and 
Minus."  The  editorial  writer  analyzes 
the  achievements  of  the  88th  Congress 
in  the  1st  session.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  a  more  objective  view  of 
ourselves  than  has  been  our  fortune 
among  many  other  analysts,  commenta- 
tors and  editorial  writers: 

CONGXsss:  Plus  and  Minus 

We  take  a  kinder  Tlew  than  many  toward 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  If,  as 
Is  obvious.  It  wound  up  the  year  In  a  tug-(rf- 
war  between  the  eaU  of  duty  and  the  savor 
of  Christmas  turkey  wafting  from  the  home- 
towns, this  should  not  stamp  the  whole,  long 
sesBkxx  as  fruitless  and  bumbling. 

The  list  of  achievements  Is  respectable.  If 
not  monimiental. 

The  House  finally  passed  (thus  assuring 
Its  adoption)  a  $3  bUllon  foreign  aid  bUl. 
While  the  sum  feU  well  short  of  the  admin- 
istration's request.  It  was  greater  by  $300 
million  than  the  sum  the  House  had.  granted 
earlier  and  represented  a  compromise  with 
the  Senate's  $8.8  billion  measture.  The  House 
also  relented  and  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  guarantee  credit  for  private  wheat 
sales  to  Russia.  Senate  concurrence  is  as- 
sured. 

Oangreas  passed  the  3-year,  $1.2  billion 
loan-and-grant  program  to  build  college 
classrooms,  libraries  and  laboratories.  This 
was  a  nlck-of-Ume  movement  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  avalanche  of  war-babies  now 
approaching  ooUege  age. 

Otho-  useful  measTires  to  help  the  NaUon's 
education  system  meet  Its  burgeoning  needs 
were  the  $225  million  Increase  for  vocational 
education  aid,  $527  mUlion  In  new  funds 
for  Job  training  for  school  dropouts  and  Job- 
less adults,  and  a  large-scale  aid  program 
tor  medical-dental  school  oonstructlon. 

Two  oongreselonal  actloM  of  historic  Im- 
portance were  the  creation  of  an  arbitration 
board  In  the  raU  dispute,  and  the  Senates 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
In  the  former.  Congress  reluctantly  asserted 
that  the  Nation  may  Interdict  a  strike  that 
Imperils  the  puWlc  welfare.  In  the  latter, 
the  Senate  sanctioned  a  step  on  the  road  to 
general  disarmament. 

There  were  the  blUs  to  speed  -the  treat- 
ment of  mental  health  patients,  and  to  boost 
mllltory  pay  nearer  what  private  Industry 
pays  for  commensiirate  service.  All  were 
Important;  some  were  trallblazing. 

As  to  the  major  measures  that  Congress 
failed  to  pass— tax  cuts,  dvU  rights,  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  under  social  security 
and  general  school  aid— these  failures  can- 
not be  laid  exclurtvely  on  Congress*  door- 
step.    In  each  of  these  areas  sharp,  palnfxU 


differences  exist  within  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  CoDgren.  w«  believe,  is  a  falrty 
accurate  refleotton  of  these  diffeiwuses. 

A  tax  cut,  lor  example,  would  tiave  oome 
long  ainoe  axcept  for  a  bipartisan  d«nand 
for  aome  compen—ting  demoostratlon  of 
governmental  eoonomy.  to  moderate  the  Im- 
p«ket  on  the  budget  and  the  peril  at  Inflation. 
Some  such  demonstration  appears  to  be 
forthcoming. 

Millions  of  Americans — including  virtually 
the  entire  medical  profeesion — feckr  the  so- 
cializing Impact  of  the  administration's 
medical  care  -bilL  And  the  disputes  over 
civil  rights  and  school  aid  reflect  Important 
divergences  among  the  people  in  the  areas  of 
race,  religion,  sjid  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Qovanment  should  usurp  trxull- 
tlonal  rights  ot  the  Statee. 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  told  his 
last  news  oonfovnoe  that  tiie  legislative 
program  was  In  the  throes  ot  "an  18-month 
delivery"  he  wu  not  reciting  the  fact  as 
a  national  tragedy. 

For  the  declalons  being  threshed  out 
were — and  remain — criUcal  In  their  Impact 
upon  history  as  weU  as  upon  the  present. 
Whether  the  national  debates  on  taxes,  civil 
rights,  foreign  aid.  and  education  are  re- 
garded as  good  or  bad  they  are.  In  our  kind 
of  system.  Inevitable.  We  do  noi  aay  that 
Oongress'  alow  qwce  has  remiltad  entirely  or 
even  mainly  from  a  ■teteamanlike  d«termlna- 
tlon  to  explore  aU  sides  of  the  Iwuea.  But 
whatever  the  motives  were,  that  has  been 
the  result,  and  the  Nation  has  not  suffered 
tmduly  In  the  process. 


The  Present  SitnatioB  in  die  Executive 
Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  c&uroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Hoppe,  who  writes  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  other  papers,  has  written 
two  articles  which  are  very  apropos  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  executive  de- 
partment. , 

One  appeared  December  3  in  the 
Chronicle  and  the  other  on  December  23 
in  the  same  publication. 

The  two  columns  follow: 
Mr.  Johnsow  Will  Get  Things  Donx 
(By  Arthur  Hoi>pe) 

Washington. — It's  very  reassuring  to  see 
how  highly  everybody  In  Washington  re- 
gards our  new  President,  Mr.  Johnson. 
While  they  all  had  the  greatest  love  and  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Kennedy,  they'll  tell  you,  Mr. 
Johnson  is  really  going  to  do  much  better. 

Because  Mr.  Johnson  "knows  how  to  get 
things  done."  And  that,  in  Washington,  is 
the  highest  possible  tribute  you  can  bestow. 

For,  as  you  know,  getting  things  done  in 
Washington  Isnt  easy.  It  takes  cunning, 
strategy,  comprcHnise,  intrigue,  and  devious 
plotting  to  get  an  increase  In  yovir  office's 
allotment  of  postage  stamps.  And  as  every^ 
body  here  spends  all  day  at  their  desks  try- 
ing desparately  to  get  things  done,  they  un- 
derstandably have  the  greatest  esteem  for 
anybody  who  can  get  things  done. 

So  everybody  here  is  "Saying  that  while  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  grace,  brilliance,  courage,  wit. 
and  aU  the  other  qualities  of  great  leader- 
ship, he  "never  did  quite  understand  the  way 
to  get  things  done"  in  Washington. 
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inch  and  an  eighth  on  my  aide  ot  the  middle. 
Where  la  my  half  of  our  rulerT 

Mr.  SwBTWATsa.  Now  look  at  here.  Mafia, 
Ton  aoouslng  me  of  claim  Jumping?  And 
get  your  tfbow  out  cf  aiy  eaq>arina,  yon  no- 
aeeount  paper  nistlar. 

Mr.  Mafia.  Tour  sasparlllal  lliat^  my 
choc  malt.  And  do  yon  know  what  you're 
sipping  throughr  That^  the  laat  straw  I 
Sweetwater,  I  am  gcdng  to  eaU  up  the  Presi- 
dent and  request  a  new  seat  mate. 

Mr.  SwxrrwATXB.  No  you  don't,  you  Boston 
wardheeler.    It's  my  day  to  xise  our  phone. 

Mr.  Mafia  (leaping  to  his  feet) .  Then  I'm 
writing  a  memo.  Because  this  desk,  you 
Texas  varmint.  Isn't  big  enough  for  both  of 
us. 

Mr.  SwEETWATKB  (leaping  to  his  feet  too) . 
All  right,  Mafla.  go  for  your  pen.  I  ain't 
known  as  tbe  fastest  ballpoint  west  of  the 
Pecos  for  nothing. 

No  question  about  It.  With  two  factions 
of  such  different  temperament  Jammed  into 
the  White  House  like  that,  one  of  these  days 
Ink  Is  going  to  flow.  And  somebody's  going 
to  be  edged  out  sldewajrs.  Mainly  because 
there's  not  enough  elbow  space  to  toss  any- 
body out  frontways. 

Which  all  goes  to  Illustrate  Mr.  Johnson's 
problem.  He  wante  to  reassure  everybody 
he's  going  to  be  exactly  like  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Only  he's  very  different.  And,  If  you  ask  me. 
the  White  House  isn't  big  enough  for  both  of 
him.  I 
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Hiriaf  die  Retarded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MISSOUXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  grati- 
fying, indeed,  to  note  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  providing  emplojrment 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Often  in  dis- 
cussing job  opportunities  for  the  hand!-" 
capped  we  refer  only  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  It  Is  equally  important 
that  the  mentally  retarded  man  or  wom- 
an have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
society  to  the  maximum  of  his  ability. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  6.  1964,  discussing  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mentally  handicapped 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
HiiUNG  THS  Retarod:  1903  Marked  Bmplot- 

MENT   TUXNINO   POINT  FOS  MXNTALXT    HAN- 
DICAPPED rw  THE  UNma)  9r\-nB 

(By  Howard  A.  R\isk,  MJ>.) 

To  the  2  million  mentally  retarded  persons 
of  employable  age  and  their  families.  1968 
marked  the  turning  point  for  their  prospec- 
tive employment. 

Throughout  the  country,  community  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  have  been 
slowly  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  slogan 
of  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children — "the  retarded  can  be  helped." 

As  a  new  booklet  published  last  year  by 
the  Preeident's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handlca;^;>ed  polnte  out,  the  retarded  sire 
beginning  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  they 
can  be  helped,  but  that  they  In  turn  can  be 
helpful. 

The  bocAlet,  "Oulde  to  the  Job  Placement 
of  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  emphasizes  that 
mental  retardation  by  no  means  Implies  a 
total  absence  of  skills  and  aptitudes. 

fr  person's  Intellectual  capacity  may  be 
retarded,  but  not  necessarily  the  rest  of  him. 


With  suoh  placement.  nksntaUy  retarded 
workers  can  be  better  employmant  risks  than 
many  other  workers  with  tmstable  Job  his- 
tories, poor  work  hablte,  and  Itudc  of  train- 
ing. 

Mainly,  the  kinds  ot  Job  the  mentally  re- 
tarded can  do — and  do  w^— are  tmskilled, 
service  or  short-cycle  repetitive  taaks.  Other 
workers  become  bored  In  such  Jobs,  but  not 
the  retarded,  l^ey  can  take  pride  in  the 
ability  to  do  such  work. 

Job  Batlsfactl(^,  Job  fulfillment,  and  job 
accomplishment  are  the  factors  that  differ- 
entiate the  stable  worker  from  the  drifter. 
These  reactions  are  characteristic  ot  mentally 
retarded  workers.  Studies  have  ahawn  them 
to  be  exceptionally  steble,  loyal,  reliable,  and 
dependable. 

Employers  who  have  Job  openings  in  the 
"low  skill"  area  have  two  readily  available 
resources.  They  are  the  local  G<Boe  of  the 
State  emplojrment  service  and  ot  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency.. 

Other  sources  are  sheltered  workshops  and 
occupational  training  centers  serving  the 
retarded,  schoolwork  firograms  ot  public 
and  private  schools,  and  the  Oovemor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Before  the  applicant  comes  for  his  In- 
terview, the  prospective  employer  should  be 
provided  with  a  summary  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, backgroimd,  training,  education,  and 
employment  record. 

Prospective  employers  should  not  be 
overly  concerned  with  the  applicant's  In- 
telligence as  rated  by  testing.  If  the  firm 
has  a  staff  psychologist,  this  information 
used  In  context  with  the  other  date  will 
have  some  meaning. 

Although  there  Is  a  relationship  between 
Intelligence  and  Job  performance  extremely 
few  Jobs  today  call  for  a  high  IQ  aeart  as 
a  basic  requirement. 

Greater  emphasis  In  modem  personnel 
practices  Is  placed  on  deecrlptive  phrases 
such  as  "the  work  requires  considerable 
judgment"  or  "the  individual  needs  a  high 
degree  of  initiative  and  imagination." 

Such  jobs  are  obviously  not  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  They  find  their  niche  In 
jobs  calling  for  simple  skills,  few  decisions, 
and  established,  repetitive  routines. 

OTHXa  FACTOaS  STESSSKD 

More  Important  than  the  IQ  in  fllllng 
such  Jobs  are  the  factors  of  education,  train- 
ing, job  experience,  motivation,  attitude,  ap- 
pearance, personality,  and  general  health. 

These  are  the  factors  that  must  be  kept 
in  mind  during  the  Interview.  The  Job  In- 
terview should  be  begun  on  the  proper  level 
of  understanding  with  the  mentelly  retarded 
applicant. 

He  should  not  be  talked  to  as  though  he 
were  a  child,  but  the  Interviewer  must  also 
remember  to  use  terms  that  clearly  describe 
or  Illustrate  what  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
Job.  '' 

When  a  mentally  retarded  person  Is  em- 
ployed, the  same  good,  sound,  personnel  prac- 
tices should  be  used  as  with  all  new  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  two  factors  to  which  special 
attention  should  be  paid. 

First,  the  new  employee  should  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  meet  his  foreman  or 
supervisor  and  coworkers.  Some  compa- 
nies with  experience  in  employing  the  re- 
tarded always  have  him  meet  his  prospective 
Immediate  supervlsc»'  before  actually  em- 
ploying him. 

Second,  the  new  worker  should  have  suf- 
ficient opportunity  diirlng  the  flrst  few  days 
on  the  job  to  orient  himself  to  his  new 
surroundings. 

Like  all  new  employees,  the  retarded  are 
anxious  the  flrst  few  days  on  the  job. 
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There  is  much  that  Is  new  and  much  to 
be  learned  and  this  may  take  the  retarded 
a  little  longer. 

A  frequent  characteristic  of  the  newly 
employed  retarded  Is  shyness,  but  this  tapers 
off  with  familiarity  with  his  environment 
and  acceptance  by  his  coworkers. 


A|:aiii,  Nothing  Gained 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.jinder 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  editorials  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  McPherson  Sentinel,  a  newspaper 
published  in  McPherson,  Kans.,  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  first  editorial  entitled  "Reward 
for  Charity,"  points  to  further  evidence 
of  waste  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
for  foreign  aid  and  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete revamping  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  edftorlal  entitled  "Pull 
Circle,"  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  need 
to  maintain  constant  vigilance  and  alert- 
ness to  Communist  tactics  and  alms. 

The  two  editorials  follow: 

Rewaxd  FOS  CHARirT 

Too  often  the  reward  for  charity  Is  Ingrati- 
tude and  even  Insolence.  Such  Is  the  case  in 
Cambodia,  a  dinky  little  country  next  door 
to  Vietnam. 

After  taking  fat  handoute  from  our  blub- 
berfat  foreign  aid  program,  Cambodia  has 
grown  progreesively  more  Insolent  untU  ru- 
mor has  it  that  Cambodia  Is  celebrating  the 
aaaasHl nation  ot  President  Kennedy. 

The  cauee  for  all  this  Insolence  Is  quite 
clear.  Cambodia  has  decided  It  can  get  more 
free  charity  from  Red  China  than  from  us, 
so  it  Is  trying  to  make  friends  with  China  by 
insulting  us. 

How  much  have  we  gained  from  the  mil- 
lions we  gave  Cambodia?  How  many  other 
little  nations  are  grabbing  our  handoute  with 
no  friendliness  toward  us  and  only  until  they 
can  make  a  better  deal  with  our  enemies? 

Cambodia  Is  another  example  of  the  need 
for  a  sweeping  housecleanlng  of  our  whole 
foreign  aid  program. 

Why  waste  money  on  people  who  turn 
aroimd  and  oppose  us? 

FlTLL  CiaCLE 

Roxind  and  round  we  go  In  the  cold  war. 
First  EQirushchev  blows  hot  and  then  he 
blows  cool  and  friendly. 

After  qiilte  a  spell  of  friendly  and  peaceful 
behavior,  he  now  Is  blowing  hot  again.  First 
the  Berlin  blockades  with  no  valid  excuse. 
Then  another  American  soldier  shot  in  the 
demilitarized  zone  In  Korea.  Mr.  K.  really 
topped  off  his  latest  troublemaklng  when  he 
arrested  Yale  Professor  Barghoorn  as  an  ac- 
cused spy. 

So  once  again  the  cold  war  has  tiu^ied 
full  circle  from  warlike  actions  to  peaceful 
declarations  and  iMck  to  more  warlike  be- 
havior. 

During  Mr.  K.'s  calm  spells  it  sometimes 
Is  hard  to  remember  that  he  Is  dedicated  to 
oiUy  one  thing:  Oooununlst  control  of  the 
whole  world.  He  will  vae  evoy  trick  to 
weaken  our  standing  with  neutral  countries 


and  to  weaken  our  own  courage  to  stcuid  aa 
our  rle^te. 

Dont  expect  tSM  Communlste  to  change. 
They  will  oontmue  to  keep  the  drole  turning 
from  war  talk  to  friendly  talk  and  back  to 
war  talk  as  long  as  they  think  they  can  get 
us  off  balance. 


National  Cnltoral  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  (MARTIN,  JR. 

OF   ICASSACHTTSn-rS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  consider  today  a  bill  to  name 
the  proposed  National  Cultural  Center  In 
memory  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  • 

I  am  honored  to  have  filed  this  bill. 
I  did  so  because  I  believe  in  the  high 
purposes  of  the  Cultural  Center  and  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  the  most  fitting  of 
the  memorials  proposed  for  the  late  and 
beloved  leader  from  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  am  honored,  too,  to  have  filed  it  be- 
cause I  believe  that  such  a  memorial 
should  be  nonpartisan  in  origin  and  non- 
partisan in  its  adoption  \xs  this  Congress. 
The  memory  of  President  Kermedy  be- 
longs to  the  whole  Nation;  to  the  whole 
world;  to  all  the  people  he  sought  to 
serve. 

Someday  this  Cultural  Center  will  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  every  American.  It 
will  be  a  cultural  stimulus  to  the  Nation, 
and  it  will  be  a  h(»ne  for  the  arts  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Eh^er  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity, 
nations  have  been  proud  of  thdr  cultural 
progress.  Wp  have  considered  ourselves 
one  of  the  f  oremost^  yet,  in  some  resi>ects, 
we  have  lagged  be^iind  foreign  nations 
in  the  support  that  we  have  given  to  the 
fine  arts.  We  must  be  as  anxious  to  lead 
in  this  endeavor  as  we  are  in  any  other. 

The  late  President  Keimedy  and  his  re- 
marlcable  wife,  Jacqueline,  made  a  cxya- 
splcuous  contribution  to  the  elevation  of 
our  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Music  and 
poetry  and  painUng  received  recognition 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  far  be- 
yond any  that  those«arts  had  received  in 
prior  years.  Both  bf  them  possessed 
artistic  good  taste  i^cTa.  all  good  Amer- 
icans have  envied  and  appreciated.  This 
good  taste  gave  their  administration  a 
class  that  was  good  for  the  country  and 
its  people.  I  know  that  John  P.  Komedy 
would  be  proud  to  have  this  Cultural 
Center  bear  his  name.  This  can  be  a 
real  memorial  to  him  and  a  mark  of 
honor  to  his  wonderful  widow. 

This  Congress  must  approve  a  suitable 
memorial  for  the  late  President  and  ap- 
prc^riate  adequate  funds  for  it.  It  must 
be  located  in  Washington.  DX;..  the  city 
which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart  and  in 
which  he  did  so  much  for  humanity. 

If  we  approve  this  bill  today,  we  will 
forestall  sctfne  less  worthy  memorial  later. 
We  will  assure  that  what  funds  are  to  be 
appn4>riated  will  be  spent  usefully  in  a 


great  national  endeavor.  We  will  be 
paying  timely  and  appropriate  homage 
to  our  late  and  beloved  President,  John 
P.  Kennedy. 


Painful  Deficit  Abea<l — New  Spending 
Cnrbs  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  4,  1964,  issue  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  contains  an  edi- 
torial of  interest  entitled  "New  Spending 
Curbs  Needed." 

In  the  editorial  the  Post-Advocate 
icalls  for  effective  effort  for  reducing 
Government  spading  and  for  a  strin- 
gent curtailment  of  any  Govenunent 
leanings  toward  a  welfare  state.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 
mit the  editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Painful  Defictt  Ahzao — Nxw  Spending 

CXTKBS    NXEOZD 

President  Johnson  is,  without  question, 
attempting  to  effect  economies  in  Oovern- 
ment.  The  image  of  frugality  he  is  seeking 
to  create  already  has  impressed  the  public. 
But  barring  a  miracle  of  economic  planning, 
the-  budget  to  be  sent  to  Congrees  in  January 
for  the  1966  fiscal  year  begliuiing  July  1, 
1064,  probably  will  be  in  excess  of  9100  bll- 
Uon. 

The  Budget  Biireau  has  tentatively  worked 
out  spending  totals  that  approximate 
flOl.6  billion.  Whether  the  President's 
freeze  on  Federal  Jobs  and  the  cutback  In 
U.S.  military  Installations  can  reduce  the 
total  below  the  f  100  billion  mark  is  doubt- 
ful. 

The  President  Is  eager  to  get  the  budget 
under  the  $100  billion  level  becatise  he 
realizes  there  still  is  strong  resistance  In 
Congrees  to  the  tax  cut  bill.  Congressional 
objection  to  the  tax  reduction  stems  frran 
the  knowledge  such  a  measiu-e  would  be  fool- 
hardy if  Oovemment  spending  is  to  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  advisers  are  aware, 
as  are  most  Americans,  that  continued  In- 
creases in  Oovemment  spending  with  the 
accompanying  growing  deficit  can  lead  only 
to  greater  and  greater  inflation. 

As  a  result,  the  domestic  economy,  our  In- 
ternational trade,  and  this  country's  Inter- 
national payments  problem  all  would  deteri- 
orate. There  could  not  possibly  be  a  sound 
economic  growth. 

It  therefore  is  up  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  seek 
new  and  logical  areas  In  which  to  ciu'tell 
spending.  Instead  of  targeting  the  military 
and  Ite  installations — ^key  to  national  de- 
fense—he could  explore  welfare  programs  ot 
one  kind  or  another  that  drain  billions  fnxn 
the  budget. 

Maiu'lce  Stans,  former  Budget  Bureau  Di- 
rector, recently  pointed  out  that  this  coun- 
try's debt  already  is  in  excess  of  $300  bil- 
lion— more  than  is  owed  by  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  combined. 

Even  if  the  President  succeeds  in  squeezing 
the  budget  below  the  $100  billion  mark,  the 
deficit  stiU  wlU  be  painful,  possibly  In  the 
neig^lborhood  of  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Johnson  admittedly  has  built-in  prob- 
lems in  attempting  to  effect  an  economy 
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irould  stimulate  free  en- 
le  aimed,  we  believe,  at  a 
stringent  curtallmeit  of  Oovemment  lean- 
ings towmnl  a  welfi  re  state.  That  \»  where 
real  economies  can  be  made,  but.  unf(Mtu- 
nately,  there  has  be  m  no  Indication  for  this 
type  of  cut.  To  th<  contrary.  It  is  indicated 
that  money  saved  o^  defense  may  be  applied 
to  social  programs. 


PeiBSTlTaBui  Ham 


OF  RE&iARKS 

OF 

PH  M.  McDADE 

FXAMSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Januarg  8. 1964 

Mr.  l^;>eakeT,  the 
Imagination  of  tke  entire  Nation  has 
been  captured  by  t  le  tremendous  thrusts 
which  Oovemor  i  icranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  making  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic climate  at  he  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Already,  a  id  for  the  first  time  In 
many  yean,  Gove  nor  Scranton  has  re- 
duced the  unempl  jyvaaat  rate  in  Penn- 
sylvania frob  9  to  6  percent  Following 
is  an  arti<de  wrltt  m  by  Ed  M<^<augfalln 
^irtiicii  represents  '.  i  t3ni>lcal  oonment  on 
Oovemor  Scrantcn's  imaginative  pro- 
gram: 
SCHAirroN  nr  Cum  i  Haxmomt  ta  Stati's 

BiTSIMBS  Httms 
(By  Bd  1 1cLaoghlln) 

Habusbubo,  Pa.— Within  the  past  few 
weeks  these  events  1  ave  hi4^>ened  In  widely 
separated  parts  of  Pi  nnsylvanla: 

A  HS6.013  loan  v  as  made  to  Dlverslflca- 
tlons.  Inc..  the  ndustrlal  development 
branch  of  the  Oreate  r  JcAinstown  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  That  i  loney  will  be  used  by 
Bestfonn  roimdatloi  is  at  Pennsylvania,  Ttic 
In  the  erection  ot  a  11,040.000  undergarment 
plant  In  Cambria  O  >unty,  which  will  even- 
timally  enlploy  350  p  irsons. 

Out  In  the  Dutch  <  ountry  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, a  clothing  :  aanufacturer  was  at  his 
wit's  end  from  tryl  ig  to  cut  through  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  1  a  order  to  complete  a 
slsahle  expansion  to  QlIs  plant.  He  turned  to 
a  newly  created  St  \te  council,  comprising 
top  people  In  key  d  partments.  The  coun- 
cil found  that  a  b  ireaueratlc  menial  had 
misread  the  manufi  cturer's^  plans,  and  re' 
fused  him  permlsslo  i  to  Install  a  necessary 
elevatOT.  The  coun  11  saw  to  It  that  this 
difficulty  was  qulcklj  corrected,  and  the  pro- 
ducer is  now  com  pletlng  his  expansion 
plans. 

Rank  L.  Magee,  d:  airman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Alunlnimi  Co.  aC  America, 
Pittsburgh,  was  naned  chairman  of  the 
"100.000  Pennsylva  ilans  for  Economic 
Orowth."  Beglnntni  October  1.  this  group 
will  attempt  to  enlls  ;  100,000  dtlaens  eg  this 
commonwealth  In  a  i  tussive  "Talk  Up  Penn- 
sylvania" campaign. 

Thoogb  seemingly  unrelated,  these  three 
developments  an  syi  iptomatto  of  the  vigor- 
ous action  the  Stati  i  government  Is  taking 
to  hypo  aa  eeonomy  long  watsted  down  by 
the  decline  In  the  1  i^wrtanoe  ot  coal  aa  a 
fuel,  the  exodus  otttt  textile  indiistry  to  the 


South,  and  the  minimized  lm.portanoe  of  rail 
transportation. 

Some  caU  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  the 
catalytic  agent  behind  Pennsylvania's  new 
drive  to  become  a  formidable  factor  as  a 
buslneas-industrlal  location  and  as  a  tourist 
mecca. 

In  fact,  aids  of  Governor  Scranton  con- 
trast his  approach  to  those  of  his  Immediate 
predecessors.  "If  you  wanted  to  see  Gov. 
George  M.  Leader  In  the  mld-50's.  you  had 
to  be  Interested  In  mental  health.  With  Gov. 
David  Lawrence,  whose  administration  pre- 
ceded Scranton's,  the  pitch  was  highway 
safety.  With  Governor  Scranton,  It  is 
strictly  Industrial  development." 

Under  the  Governor's  urging,  the  legisla- 
ture this  year  bolstered  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Development  Authority  by  providing 
It  with  more  funds.  In  addition,  tax  bene- 
fits to  business  were  liberalized.  Research 
and  development  firms  establishing  new  fa- 
cilities, were  exempted  from  capital  stoctc 
and  franchise  taxes.  Better  depreciation 
allowances  were  permitted,  and  extension  of 
PIDA  help  was  made  available  for  firms  In 
the  distributing  Industrj^  to  encourage  the 
building  of  new  trucking  centers,  warehouses 
and  the  like.  Scores  of  loans  have  been 
approved  this  past  sununer  alone. 

Governor  Scranton,  In  an  Interview  with 
Pairchlld  News  Service,  said  he  Is  Interested 
not  only  In  encouraging  out-of-State  firms 
to  locate  In  Pennsylvania,  but  also  In  show- 
ing that  "Pennsylvania  loves  the  firms  al- 
ready op«-atlng  here." 

For  this  reason,  he  has  been  campaigning 
to  eliminate  as  much  red  tape  for  businesses 
as  possible,  and  in  weeding  out  Incompetent 
State  employees.  For  this  latter  purpoee.  he 
utilizes  an  interdepartmental  clearing  coun- 
cil, comprising  key  State  people,  which  has 
the  express  pxirpose  of  "unsnarling  red  tape 
and  the  Inevitable  delay  and  cQnfuslon 
caused  by  biu^aucracy." 

Recently,  a  Governor's  aid  explained,  it 
was  the  action  of  this  council  which  enabled 
the  Dutch  country  appcurel  manuf  acturemo 
get  his  expansion  plans  moving  after  months 
of  delay.  The  council  also  has  helped  speed 
up  the  approval  of  archltectxiral  plans  for 
new  buildings  In  a  department — that  of  labor 
and  Industry — which  reportedly  was  "noto- 
rious" for  losing  material  In  Its  bxireaucratic 
mazes. 

Governor  Scranton  carried  out  a  campaign 
promise  when  he  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  committee  of  "100,000  Pennsylvanlans 
for  the  Economic  Growth."  Offlclally,  this 
organization  will  come  alive  October  1,  Sknd 
recruiting  efforts  will  begin. 

Businessmen,  Industrialists,  and  other  citi- 
zens participating  will  be  urged  to  "talk  up" 
Pennsylvania's  economic  advantages,  the  Im- 
pact that  the  new  network  of  Interstate 
highways  will  have  In  making  this  State  the 
hub  of  the  northeastern  U.S.  megalopolis, 
the  State's  scenic  beauties  and  historic  sites, 
and  the  like. 

In  working  so  closely  with  businessmen. 
Governor  Scranton  Is  seen  In  many  quarters 
as  taking  on  such  statiure  that  he  Is  being 
serloxisly  mentioned  as  a  possible  Republican 
presidential  candidate. 

He  denies  any  such  Intentions,  pointing 
out  he  has  no  organized  group  supporting 
him.  However,  political  observers  feel  the 
Governor — ^whom  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion will  support  as  a  "favorite  son"  candi- 
date next  summer — may  be  the  answer  if 
the  GOP  convention  Is  hopelessly  deadlocked 
over  Governor  Rockefeller  or  Senator  Goli>- 

WATBt. 

Many  segments  ot  the  press — notably  Time 
magazine — have  written  favorably  of  Gover- 
nor Scranton.  In  fact.  Greater  Philadelphia, 
a  local  magazine  for  btislnessmen,  recently 
projected  Qcran ton's  nomination  In  an  arti- 
cle called  "iBcranton  versus  Kennedy:  Bright 
Hopes  for  a  Dark  Horse." 


Health  Insurance  G>verafe  for  die  A|:ed 
Gains 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
;^  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOTTM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  January  6  New  York  Times  out- 
lines the  progress  that  was  made  last 
year  by  the  health  insurance  Industry. 
Particularly  significant  Is  the  fact  that 
a  sizable  Increase  was  registered  in  the 
number  of  persons  over  65  covered  by 
health  insurance  plans.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  over  85  age  group  was  covered  in 
1962.  Precise  figures  are  yet  available, 
but  that  figure  Is  now  expected  to  be 
considerably  higher. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  wish  to 
insert  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
COMPANIE3  Pkxss  Hzalth  Policxb — 14.6  Mil- 
lion   Now    CovzajED — Emphasis    on    Aged 
Grottp 

The  health  Insurance  industry  has  chalked 
up  major  gains. 

At  the  same  time.  It  pressed  a  campaign 
against  Federal  medicare  last  year  by  offering 
more  special  policies  for  the  aged. 

By  the  year's  end.  according  to  estimates 
of  the  Health  Insurance  Institute,  145  mil- 
lion persons  were  covered  by  private  health 
Insurance.  This  was  an  Increase  of  3.6  mil- 
lion over  1962.  Only  42  million  had  such 
Insurance  In  1946. 

As  to  the  aged,  no  figures  were  available 
yet  for  last  year.  But  a  sizable  Increase  was 
indicated  over  the  19^  total  of  10.8  mllUon 
insvu-ed  persons  over  66.  That  was  60  per- 
cent of  the  age  bracket. 

In  1952.  the  3.4  million  Insured  persons 
over  66  represented  26  percent  ot  the  Nations 
aged. 

MANT   nUVXS    OONDCCIXD 

Several  mass  enrollment  drives  were  con- 
ducted last  year  to  attract  more  aged  per- 
sons to  specially  designed  private  Insurance 
programs.  The  campaign  is  continuing  with 
a  Federal  medical  care  program  for  the  aged 
expected  to  come  before  Congress. 

Mass  enrollment  prognuns  were  conducted 
separately  by  at  least  three  companies — Con- 
tinental Casualty,  Mutual  of  Omaha,  and  the 
Fireman's  Fund — and  within  States  by 
groupjs  of  conf^JBDles  forming  underwriting 
pools.  Such  groups  operate  In  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachtisetts,  and  Texas. 

A  western  plan  will  soon  have  Its  first 
enrollment  in  California,  and  may  eventually 
include  other  States. 

More  than  200  Insurance  companies  and 
many  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plans,  are  offering  health 
protection.  Several  Insurers  sell  policies  that 
cost  more  in  the  Insiued's  more  prodiictive 
earning  years,  but  become  fully  paid  by  65. 

An  institute  study  showed  that  fovir  of  five 
Insured  workers  had  the  right  to  continue 
their  health  protection  Into  retirement. 

BKNirm  AT  $7.S  MZLUOir 

Benefts  paid  by  the  health  instirance  In- 
dustry to  persons  filing  claims  totaled  $7.8 
billion  last  year,  compared  with  $7.1  billion 
In  1962.  The  benefits  came  from  all  types 
of  organizations.  Including  Insurance  com- 
panies. Blue  Croes-BIue  Shield,  and  other 
nongovernmental  Instirance. 

Of  the  146  million  protected  under  hos- 
pital expense  plans,  the  institute  estimated 
that  135  million  also  were  covered  under 
stirglcal  expense  plans,  and  101  million  had 
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regular  medical  expense  protection,  which 
helps  to  pay  for  nonsurgical  oare  by  physi- 
cians. \ 

In  1962  there  were  3.8  mlUlon  fewer  per- 
sons under  the  surgical  expense  plans,  and 
2.8  mllUon  fewer  carrying  reg\ilar  medical 
Insurance. 

Major  medical  expense  Insurance  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fastest  growing  of  aU 
health  Insurance  programs.  In  essence, 
these  policies  pay  a  major  portion,  often 
76  to  80  pte-cent  of  medical  costs  above  an 
Initial  deductible  amount,  which  may  be 
taken  care  of  by  basic  hospitalization  or  sur- 
gical policies. 

It  was  estimated  that  41.5  million  carried 
major  medical  Insurance,  for  an  8.4-percent 
gain  over  the  previous  year. 

Policies  providing  Income  during  disability 
were  carried  by  46.6  mUlion  people,  accord- 
ing" to  the  Institute's  estimate,  marking  a 
rise  of  600,000. 

"The  insurance  Industry  will  continue  to 
develop  Its  newer  Insuring  programs,  such  as 
coverages  for  mental  Illness,  nursing  home 
care,  dental  care,  and  long-term  loss  of  In- 
come, and  further  refine  and  improve  Its 
basic  health  programs,"  says  James  R.  Wil- 
liams, vice  president  of  the  Institute. 


Italian  Bishops'  Anti-Red  Stand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  UAjnoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  Just  been  directed  to  a  Re- 
port from  Rome  by  the  world -famed 
correspondent,  Constantin  Brown,  dis- 
cussing the  reassertlon  by  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Italy  on  their  effective  stand 
against  communism.  The  article  and 
accompanying  editorial  appeared  in  the 
November  11,  1963,  edition  of  the  Nash- 
vlUe  Banner,  but  is  as  pertinent  today 
as  it  was  then. 

Especially  pertinent  to  point  out  is 
that  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Italy  have 
revised  and  reinvigorated  their  effective 
anti-Communist  activity  at  a  time  when 
our  administration  is  rushing  whole- 
heartedly into  the  subsidy  and  support 
of  communism. 

The  articles  follow: 

Bishops  Rkvivz  Anti-Red  Stand 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Italy  have 
moved  for  direct  chvux:h  action  against  mem- 
bers of  the  faith  In  that  land  who  embrace 
communism;  and  while  the  immediate  Inter- 
pretation Is  iA  terms  of  a  roadblock  to  Red 
gains  In  and  through  political  infiltration 
there,  its  significance  surely  Is  worldwide. 
^Writing  from  Rome,  Banner  Foreign  Cor- 
respondent Constantlne  Brown  cites  Its 
meaning  in  those  dimensions.  To  his  inter- 
pretive article  on  this  page  today,  attention 
Is  Invited,  its  conclusions  Inescapable. 

Historically,  Catholicism  was  a  factor  of 
resistance — helping  check  the  spread  of  a 
Red  contagion,  as  in  Latin  America,  where 
both  the  masses  and  firebrand  politicians 
seeking  to  use  them  were  sensitive  to  the 
ultimate  weapon  of  excommunication.  No 
less  In  Europe  did  Pope  Plus  XII  exercise  a 
strongly  restraining  Influence,  with  no  Illu- 
sions, much  less  preachments,  of  "peaceful 
coexistence." 

There  ran  be  no  argument  but  that  Pope 
Plus'  antl-Communlst  attitude  and  leader- 
ship were   all   that  kept  France  and  Italy 


from  going  all-out  Communist  after  World 
Warn. 

Whatever  Its  benign  purpoee.  or  overly 
optimistic  concept  of  the  hope  It  stressed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "Pac«n  In 
Terrls"  encyclical  of  the  late  Pope  John 
stretched  thin  the  barriers  to  communism 
which  had  prevaUed  under  that  predecessor. 
In  the  wake  of  It,  ItaUan  Reds*  mustered  a 
strength  now  ha\mtlng  that  land  with  the 
threat  of  political  upheaval. 

Pope  Paul  knows  that.  As  a  student  of 
history  he  also  mtist  know  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Latin  America — essentially  a 
Catholic  continent — where  communism  has 
made  Its  gains.  To  call  the  A-B-C  roU  of 
those  countries  'In  peril,  like  Argentina, 
BrazU.  and  Cuba,  surely  Is  reminder  enough. 

Communists  anA  their  fringes  \uxloubtedly 
welcomed  Pope  John's  encyclical  as  at  least 
an  lmpUe4  policy-switch  from  'the  Vatican's 
long-standing  position — and  unquestionably 
they  made  the  most  of  It.  Softness  toward 
communism,  whether  oh  the  part  of  ecclesi- 
astical authcn-ltles  ,or  Government  policy- 
makers, opens  tlie  door  to  exactly  the  Red 
depredations  that  have  occurred. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  T&k&tli.  as  does  Con- 
stantlne Brown,  that  Pope  Paul  apparently 
has  recognized  the  fcu:t,  and  is  prepared  to 
exercise  that  role  of  firm  convictions  that 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  untU 
a  countering  Influence,  climaxed  by  the 
encyclical  in  question,  supplanted  It  with 
compromise. 

The  Indicated  recovery  of  a  policy  footing 
realistically  determined  holds  promise  of 
bringing  stronger  resistance  of  commu- 
nism— In  this  hemisphere  and  out  of  It — 
and  warrants  public  attention. 

As  news  beamed  to  Latin  America,  It 
assuredly  would  have  profound  significance 
and  a  salutary  effect. 


Italian  Bishops'  Statement  Condemning 
Reds   Is   Signivicant 

Rome. — The  statement  Issued  recently  by 
the  Italian  Episcopal  Conference  condemning 
communism  and  emphasizing  excommunica- 
tion for  those  who  practice  Communist  athe- 
ism is  regarded  here  as  likely  to  have  world- 
wide political  repercussions.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  for  Italy  and  Is  considered  In  Ital- 
ian political  circles  as  a  bombshell  which 
may  affect  considerably  the  Italian  political 
situatloir. 

A  coalition  formed  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, liberal  Socialists  Democrats,  and  Marx- 
ist Socialists  is  by  way  of  coming  to  office. 
It  has  been  a  widespread  impression  among 
political  observers  that  this  heterogenous 
coalition  may  not  remain  in  office  long  but 
will  eventually  make  room  for  a  popular 
front  government  including  the  Communists 
who  garnered  8  million  votes  at  the  last  April 
election. 

The  passivity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  has  and  still  plays  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  Italian  life,  was  regarded  as  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  Communist 
gains.  The  kindly  late  John  XXIII- did  not 
see  the  insidious  danger  of  communism.  Al- 
though he  had  not  abolished  the  excommuni- 
cation order  Issued  under  Pius  Xn,  his  Pon- 
tificate had  not  used  It,  and  taking  their  cue 
from  this,  <the  Italian  clergy  no  longer  con- 
demned Communist  atheism  from  the 
pulpits. 

Shortly  before  the  April  election  Pope  John 
Issued  his  famous  encyclical  "Peace  on 
Earth"  which  called  for  good  will  among 
men.  This  was  skillfully  "Interpreted"  by 
the  Italian  Conununlsts  to  mean  that  the 
church  had  embraced  coexistence  and  had 
removed  excommunication  for  those  who  cast 
their  votes  for  the  Communist  Party. 

This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  March  of  last  year  Pope  John  had 
received  Khrushchev's  son-in-law,  Alexis 
Adhzubel,  In  a  private  half-hour  audience. 

As  a  cardinal,  the  new  Pope  Paul  was 
regarded  as  "somewhat  left  of  center."    But 


there  is  a  great  difference,  said  a  ranking 
bishop,  "between  Cardinal  Montlnl  and  Pc^>e 
Paul."  The  responsibilities  of  an  archbishop 
are  regional;  those  of  the  Pontiff  universal. 

Pope  Paul  became  particularly  concerned 
with  the  Increased  power  of  the  Italian  Com- 
munists after  he  had  received  the  visit  of 
Konrad  Adenauer  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  two 
men,  who  had  known  each  other  well  for  a 
number  of  years,  talked  about  the  luilversal 
atheistic  Inroads,  and  more  specifically  of 
the  danger  of  the  Communists  taking  over 
Italy  through  skillful  intrigues  and  propa- 
ganda. 

According  to  those  close  to  the  Vatican, 
the  German  Chancellor  (as  Adenauer  then 
was),  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Pon- 
tiff, who  agreed  with  "der  Alte"  that  some- 
thing drastic  must  be  done  Immediately. 

This,  of  coiu'se,  was  a  very  delicate  matter 
as  Pope  Pa\il  does  not  want  to  give  the  Im- 
pression he  Is  reversing  the  policies  of  his 
predecessor,  but  merely  emphasizing  what 
Pope  John  seemed  to  have  failed  In  getting 
across.  Pope  Paul  could  not  Issue  another 
encyclical.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ecumenclal  Council  it  was  considered  un- 
wise to  make  any  statement  concerning  poli- 
tical matters.  Hence  the  Pope  was  reduced 
to  sUence. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  Italian 
Episcopal  Conference  could  speak  indirectly 
for  the  Holy  Father.  A  group  of  bishops, 
under  the  direction  of  the  strong  antl-Com- 
munlst Cardinal  Slrl  of  Geneva,  drafted  a 
statement  and  submitted  It  to  the  Pope  for 
his  approval. 

Whether  coincidental  or  not.  It  happened 
that  the  antl-Communlst  anti-Marxist  dec- 
laration occurred  within"  24  hours  after  the 
Marxist  Socialist  Party  conference  ended,  and 
Nennl  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Party 
to  enter  Into  a  coalition  with  the  Christian 
Democrats. 

The  effect  of  the  bishop^'  statement  hfkde 
a  deep  impression  throughout  the  country. 
According  to  well  Informed  sovirces,  it  par- 
ticularly impressed  President  Antonio  Segnl 
who  fears  the  effects  of  the  left-of-center 
government  on  the  nation's  shaky  economy, 
and  fears  even  more  the  formation  of  a 
popular  front  government.  His  only  pre- 
rogative as  chief  executive  Is  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament after  consxiltatlon  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate. 

Heretofore  he  has  been  afraid  to  resort  to 
such  a  step,  but  now  that  the  Church  has 
made  It  plain  that  the  Pacem  in  Terrls  En- 
cyclical was  definitely  misinterpreted  by  the 
Communists,  Segnl  may  not  have  the  same 
compunction.  If  the  new  government  to  be 
formed  shortly  proves  itself  Incapable  to 
solve  the  covmtry's  difficulties  he  may  Issue 
the  order  of  dissolution,  convinced  that  in 
another  election  the  Communists,  after  the 
bishops'  statement,  will  lose  ground. 


Prayer  and  Bible  Reading  in  Oar  Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Congressman  Becker,  of  New 
York,  I  am  submitting  a  meaninful  and 
pertinent  letter  from  a  Kentucky  wwnan 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  suggests  that 
one  of  the  great  current  needs  of  our 
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provided  by  a  coi 
that  has  been  proi 
BzcKXK.  mjraelf . 
Sonla  Hall. 
llTlng   testimonial 
worth  of  prayer, 
fact  that  she  is 
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country  is  the  restc  ration  of  prayer  and 
Bible  readln^r  In  oir  public  schools  as 


pnfer 


Itutlooal  amendment 
by  Congressman 
others.  This  lady, 
le.  Ky.,  Is  herself  a 
the  efficacy  and 
sr  letter  mentions  the 
Bering  from  a  cancer 
that  the  doctors  re  erred  to  as  inciirable 
and  it  further  stat »  that  more  than  2 
years  ago  her  doctc  rs  gave  her  from  3  to 
9  months  to  live.  But.  as  this  earnest 
Christian  says,  she  i  trayed  over  her  prob- 
lem and  thereafter  continued  to  live  for 
many  months  aftei  the  supposed  end  of 
her  lifespan*  as  de  ermlned  by  medical 
science. 

The  letter  sent  to  [Congressman  Becker 
by  Mrs.  Hall's  Louisville  friend,  Mrs. 
Bertie  English,  ancther  stalwart  Chris- 
tian woman  of  falt^.  Is  as  follows: 
LoTnavnxz,  Kt., 
Ncmemher  22, 1963. 
iMUed  States: 
rau,  all  of  you.  stop  and 
why  are  we  up  In  arms 
and  Bible  reading 
Today.  November  22. 
sick  with  cancer,  but 
I  watched  television. 
happen  to  our  Presl- 
tverj  O^-fearlng  pe»- 
and  on  their  knees. 
letter  day  for  every- 
lettera  put  together 
]  :eep  prayer  and  Bible 
8o.  tf  there  la  an- 
your  children  and 
how  to  pray,  never 
Bible  unless  they  see 
homies  never  say 
a  curseword.  They 
homes.  These  same 
In  sending  their 
^^hool  or  church;  they 
I  owned  a  room- 
and  I  know  what  I  am 
these  children  never 
Blbl^n  school,  they 
Ood.  Parents,  If  you 
school  that  will  take 
pray  with  yo\ir  chil- 
Blng.  When  we  of  our 
the  suggestion  of 
and  prayer  from  our 
of  the  J-Uvenlle  delln- 
ice  in  our  streets  and 
tF^nk  back  on  Novem- 
and  how  submls- 
tumed  to  Ood  in 
This  same  Ood,  you 
about  in  our  schools, 
everyone  realized  we 
to  pray  that  every- 
or  poor,  needed  to 
you  take  prayer  out  of 
when  there  will  be 
be  able  to  pray  and 
when  you  will  hear 
dxnebody  pray?"  Most 
>f  today  will  not  know 
please  stop.  look,  and 
praying  people  and 
our  schoolchildren.  I 
the  day  omr  Presl- 
big.  old,  and  yotmg  all 
in  anybody's  church 
While  in  Congress  a 
K>  permit  prayer  In  ovir 
place  all  children  can 
law  forces  them  to 
bill  is  passed,  then 
prayer  and  Ood  will 
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Via 


unooncer  aed 


To  the  People  of  the 

Why,  oh  why  dont 
ask  yourselves:  "Jtist 
trying  to  permit 
In  our  pul>Ue  ■ehools? 
aa  I  lay  oa  my  bed 
more  sick  at  our  worlh 
I  saw  the  awfnl  thln^ 
dent.    This  act  sent 
son  to  their  church 
This  should  be  a  r«  i 
one   and  I  think 
should  say.  Let  us 
reading  in  our  schoofs. 
other  tragedy  like 
grandchildren  will 
hear  a  prayer  or  see 
it*tn   school.     So 
God's  name  except 
have  no  Bibles  in 
people  are  not 
children  to  Sunday 
never  attend 
ing  house  for  8  years 
saying  is  true     So,  ! 
hear  a  pray^  or  see 
will  never  hear  alxm1 
have  a  teacher  in 
the  time  to  read  anc 
dren,  give  her  your  bl 
country  are 
taking  Bible  reading 
schools,  we  are  guilty 
quency  that  takes  pi 
alleys.     Today,  Just 
ber  23.  1963.. how 
sivaly  and  humbly 
our  hour  of  tragedy 
are  saying,  dont  teacJ  i 
The  2ad  of  November 
needed  Ood.    We 
one,  large  or  small, 
know  how  to  pray.    If 
school,  the  day  is 
a  scattered  few  that 
there'll  conM  some 
the  cry:  "Why  don't 
of  the  boys  and  girls 
how  to  pray.    People 
listen.     We   will   nee^l 
these  people  are  now 
think  it  was  quite 
dent  was  imied.  Uttle, 
races  went  to  their  kn« 
to  pray  to  our  ona  Oo< . 
bill  is  hanging,  trying 
school.    This  is  the^i 
hear  about  Gk)d,  for 
attend  school.     If 
someday  w«  will  neec 
say,  "I  know  you  not." 
Two  years  and  four 
said :  "Toa  hav«  eanceb- 
we  can  do.     We  eanjiot 
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nonths  ago,  my  doctor 

and  there  Is  nothing 

operate,  you  hav» 


from  3  to  9  months  to  live;  no  more."  I 
have  always  been  a  praying  woman.  I  loved 
and  trusted  my  Ood.  so  I  prayed."  Every 
Christian  In  my  church  prayed  for  me.  I 
belong  to  the  South  Louisville  Christian 
Church.  Louisville,  Ky.  People  from  other 
cfiurches  prayed  for  me.  and  so  2  years  and 
4  months  later,  I  am  still  here,  have  been 
able  to  go  "about  my  dally  life  a  Uttle  more 
slowly  but  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things. "  God 
hears  prayers  from  his  children,  and  some 
children  will  have  to  learn  to  pray  In  school 
or  they  won't  know  how. 

You  don't  have  to  point  and  say.  You  have 
to  go  to  this  church  or  that  ch\irch.  Just 
plainly  teach  God  and  the  Bible  as  It  Is  writ- 
ten and  tea<^  them  to  pray  to  God  In  Jesus' 
name.  Teach  them  about  heaven  and  hell; 
they  will  learn  the  rest  when  put  on  the 
right  road.  And  any  man  or  woman  that 
would  kick  against  this  had  better  get  down 
on  their  knees  and  pray,  for  there  Is  a  God, 
there  is  a  heaven,  and  there  Is  a  hell,  and 
don't  you  forget  it. 

SoNiA  Hall, 
Christian  Church  Home. 


Otepka  Pays  tbe  Price 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   1CASSACHT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  KETTir.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
basic  problems  confronting  any  demo- 
cratic society  Is  how  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  matters  of  national  interest 
without  breaching  security  needs  for 
secrecy.  This  problem  also  extends  to 
the  amount  of  Information  revealed  to 
the  Congress  by  Intelligence  ofiBclals.  At 
the  request  of  Mlas  Grace  Bancroft  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  I  would  like  to  call 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Standard 
Times  of  November  7,  1963.  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House : 
Otepka   Pats  thk   Prick 

The  dismissal  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  a  State 
Department  security  officer,  is  sad  evidence 
that  the  outspoken  anti-Communist  has 
everything  to  fear  in  the  dlplomatl "!  bureauc- 
racy, and  the  leftwinger  is  assured  of  the 
ultimate  in  protection. 

Otepka  was  the  principal  witness  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
that  made  an  18-month  Investigation  of  why 
n.S.  diplomats  were  so  misinformed  as  to  the 
Communist  orientation  of  Pldel  Castro. 

Otepka  discussed  in  detail  the  background 
of  one  William  Arthur  Wleland,  who  had 
charge  of  the  State  Department's  Cuba  deck 
during  Castro's  rise  to  power. 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  Wleland. 
who  formerly  lived  in  Cuba  under  the  name 
Montenegro,  a  fact  Ive  had  not  disclosed  on 
his  employment  application,  iiad  been  guilty 
of  grave  errors  of  Judgment  and  had  failed 
to  forward  to  State  Department  superiors 
material  concerning  Castro's  Conununist  ties. 

A  State  Department  investigation  of  Wle- 
land concluded  he  was  not  disloyal  but  that, 
as  the  subcommittee  concluded,  his  Judg- 
ment was  faulty. 

The  net  result:  Wleland  Is  still  holding  a 
comparable  Important  position  In  the  State 
Department;  Otepka  is  now  dismissed  for 
allegedly  furitishing  to  the  subcommittee 
copies  of  classified  documents  concerning  the 
case,  in  violation  of  a  Tnmian  administra- 
tion order  on  executive  department  privilege 
with  reference  to  classifled  papers. 


Is  the  American  public  suppc«ed  to  believe 
that  Otepka's  alleged  violation  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  classifled  information  finding  its 
way  out  of  the  State  Department?  Has  not 
the  administration,  and  others  l>efore  it, 
constantly  leaked  tbe  import  of  such  docu- 
ments to  news  media  when  the  objective  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance,  political 
or  diplomatic? 

Security  officer  Otepka  may  liave  violated 
a  regulation.  But,  if  so,  it  was  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  sensitive  and  security  conscious 
arm  of  the  Government,  an  important  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  his  motives  could 
only  have  been  of  the  highest. 

Had  Otepka  belonged  to  the  powerful,  en- 
trenched "fourth  floor"  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, there  can  t>e  IHtle  doubt  a  way  would 
Imve  been  found  to  excuse  his  transgression. 
But  he  does  not  l>elong,  as  Wleland  appar- 
ently does.  For  the  one,  retribution  is  in- 
exorable, speedy,  and  harsh;  for  the  other, 
long  winded  extenuation,  security,  prefer- 
ment. This  is  a  miserable  contrast  in  how 
not  to  beat  the  enemy. 


American  Legion  Backs  Discharge  Petition 
No.  3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or  mw  Tone 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  the  following  news 
release  from  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  American  Legion,  based  upon 
resolution  25,  adopted  at  the  1963 
National  American  Legion  Convention. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  American  Legion  opens  with : 

For  God  and  country  we  associate  our- 
selves together   for  the  following  purposes. 

The  statement  I  am  inserting  gives 'a 
very  clear  picture,  not  only  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  taken  at  the 
1963  national  convention,  but  as  to  why 
we  had  to  resort  to  a  discharge  petition. 
I  am  sure  the  members  In  the  16,000 
posts  of  the  American  Legion  will  make 
their  voices  heard  In  support  of  this  peti- 
tion. 

I  am  also  inserting  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  by  Maurice  T.  Webb, 
director  of  the  National  Americanism 
Commission,  to  American  Legion  units 
all  over  the  country,  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Thi  American  Legion, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Decemoer  19,  19G3. 
To:    Members,   National  Americanism  Com- 
mission, department  Americanism  cluilr- 
man,  chairman,  vice  chairmen  and  meon- 
bera.  National  Americanism  Council, 
Subject:    Discharge  Petition  No.  3  in   Con- 
gress. 
Enclosed  with  this  letter  is  a  news  release 
from  the  American  Legion  News  Service  re- 
lative to  Discharge  Petition  No.  3,  initiated 
by  Congressman  Frank   J.  Becker,  of  New 
York,  to  bypass  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and   bring  legislation  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  permitting  voluntary 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools, 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  vote. 

The  legislative  division  of  the  ^American 
Legion  will  be  in  touch  with  department 
commanders,  department  adjutants,  national 


^ 


executive  committeemen,  and  other  key  of- 
ficials of  our  organization  on  this  subject; 
however,  the  legislative  director  requested 
the  undersigned  to  convey  this  message  to 
those  of  you  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed. 

Unofficial  figures  show  that  122  Members 
of  Congress  have  already  signed  Discharge 
Petition  No.  3.  A  total  of  218  signatures 
are  required  in  order  for  this  legislation  to 
bypass  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
be  voted  on  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  earnestly 
request  each  of  you  to  contact  your  Con- 
gressman and  lu-gently  request  that  he  sign 
Discharge  Petition  No.  3,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turns to  Washington,  after  conclusion  of  the 
Christmas  recess.  This  is  a  golden  opportun- 
ity for  each  of  us  to  take  a  positive  position 
in  support  of  a  resolution  adopted  d\iring  the 
46th  national  convention  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  which  was  a  restatement  of  action  taken 
during  the  1962  national  convention  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  Our  present  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  is 
embodied  in  1963  convention  Resolution  25, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  yotir  informa- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican Legiop  to  support,  in  a  positive  way,  a 
mandate  of  the  national  convention  and.  If 
Discharge  Petition  No.  3  is  successful,  each 
M»mt>er  of  Congress  will  have  an  c^portunity 
to  vote  on  the  legislation  calling  for  a  oon- 
stitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  This 
is  the  <x»Tect  way  for  Important  nuttten  to 
be  resolved  In  the  United, States  and  by  your 
active  interest  in  this  action  to  give  Congress 
and  the  people  the  right  to  decide  this  issue, 
you  wiU  be  proving  that  you  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  believe  in  our  constitutional  form 
of  government. 
Sincerely, 

Mattrick  T.  Webb', 

Director. 
National  Americanism  Commission. 


News  From  the  American  Legion 

Washington. — The  American  Legion  an- 
nounced December  18  that  it  supports  House 
Discharge  Petition  No.  3  to  bypass  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  and  bring  legislation 
proposing  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  public  schools  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote.  The  discharge  petition  was  in- 
itiated by  Representative  Frank  J.  Becker. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  after  repeated  un- 
successful attempts  to  win  release  of  the 
legislation  that  is  bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  American  Legion's  supporting  position 
is  based  upon  Resolution  26,  adopted  at  the 
1963  national  convention. 

ITie  action  stems  from  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions banning  compulsory  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  schools.  A  number  of  Hoiise  Joint 
resolutions  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  permit  voluntary  prayer  were  in- 
troduced in  the  last  session  of  the  87tb 
Congress.  All  died  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  131  such  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced and  now  languish  In  the  same  com- 
mittee, with  no  indication  at  forthcoming 
action. 

If  the  discharge  petition  obtains  the  218 
signatures  necessary  (it  is  reliably  reported 
it  now  has  122),  House  Joint  Resolution  603 
will  come  before  the  House  for  vote.  Fifty- 
four  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  reso- 
lutions are  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 693. 

A  discharge  petition  is  a  seldom  used  par- 
liamentary procedure  but  it  is  authorlaed 
in  the  rules  of  the  House.  The  American 
Legion  has  supported  discharge  petitions  but 
once  or  twice  in  its  history  and  does  so  now, 
only  because  ot  the  unusual  circuaistancea 


surrounding  the  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
issue,  and  related  possibilities. 

There  are  those  who  now  would  remove 
the  words  "under  God"  from  the  Pledge  of 
-Allegiance,  and  do  away  with  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  coinage.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 693  would  also  protect  reference  to  the 
deity  as  now  in  official  use. 

The  names  of  the  122  signers  of  Discharge 
Petition  No.  3  are  unavailable,  due  to  rules 
of  the  House.  Legislative  Director  Clarence 
H.  Olson  suggests  that  many  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  at  home  during  the  briet 
Cluristmas  vacation,  offering  opportunity  for 
personal  contact  in  support  of  the  petition. 
Olson  also  suggests  that  when  writing  to  a 
Congressman,  urging  his  signature,  to  be 
sure  to  associate  the  request  with  House 
Discharge  Petition  No.  3.  Senate  action  is 
now  pending  at  this  time. 


A  Realistic  Look  at  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  Jantuxry  8,1964 

Mr.  LIPSPOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
n.S.  policy  unfortimately  seems  to  be 
rooted  in  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
economic  assistance  to  the  cold  war 
enemy  will  somehow  brighten  the  pros- 
pects of  peace. 

Appeasement  never  pays.  Realism  com- 
mands us  to  reexamine  our  policies. 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of  a 
searching,  forceful  article  by  David  Law- 
rence which  appears  in  the  UJS.  News  & 
World  Report  Issue  of  January  13,  1964, 
and  which  wamsius  that  we  are  making 
the  same  mistakes  today  in  our  relations 
with  an  adversary  which  led  to  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  Mr.  Lawrence's 
article  entitled  "A  Realistic  Look  at  the 
World,"  at  this  point: 

A  RxALisnc  Look  at  the  Wcwld 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

These  are  days  when  illusion  seems  to 
supersede  realism.  An  avalanche  of  words 
alx}ut  peace  descends  upon  the  citizen,  and 
he  is  led  to  assimie  that  an  agreement  with 
Russia  to  discontinue  certain  nuclear  tests 
is  in  itself  firm  assurance  of  a  Utopian  era. 

Realism,  however,  tells  us  that  the  world 
situation  today  presents  a  pcu^lel  to  what 
happened  Ijefore  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  respectively.  The  naive  West  has  again 
iMcome  a  victim  of  the  fallacy  that  to  build 
up  your  adversary's  economic  strength  is 
the  way  to  peace. 

What  is  being  witnessed  now  is  tbe  same 
misguided  acceptance  of  the  enemy's  alleged 
good  faith  as  we  saw  in  the  1930'8.  Only  this 
time  the  United  States  has  gone  along  with 
the  procession.  America  heretofore  has 
stood  for  self-determination  of  peoples  and 
for  the  freedom  and  political  independence 
of  all  nations,  large  or  smaU.  Now,  in  a 
mood  of  complacency,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  seems  headed  along  the  path 
of  appeasement,  if  not  surrender. 

For,  as  we  survey  the  world  today,  we  see 
more  than  a  billion  people  under  the  yoke 
of  or  allied  with  Communist  dictatorship. 


We  see  the  Soviet  Government  consolidat- 
ing its  position  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Central  and  South  America.  We  also  see 
the  Western  Powers,  in  sheer  expediency,  get- 
ting ready  to  accept  the  status  q;io  every- 
where— to  acquiesce  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Communists  and  call  it  peace.  Whether  in 
relation  to  Berlin  or  to  Cuba,  the  pressure 
is  to  live  and  let  live — the  very  essence  of  an 
opportunism  that  leads  to  surrender. 

Every  use  of  the  word  "peaoe"  in  the  offi- 
cial dialogs,  every  suggwtkxi  about  fur- 
ther tallES  l>etween  East  and  West  is  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  the  so-called  turn  toward 
peace  and  away  from  war. 

Unhappily,  the  American  reading  public 
has  l>een  asked  to  believe  that  there  have 
been  only  two  courses  before  us — peace  or 
war.  The  Soviets  obvioiisly  do  not  want  a 
military  war  any  more  than  we  do.  If  they 
can  achieve  their  ends  without  a  war — solid- 
ify their  gains  and  maintain  their  role  aa 
conquerors  of  a  vast  area  in  the  world — ^why 
should  they  precipitate  a  process  of  nuclear 
self-destruction  ? 

The  world  today  has  seen  the  decay  of 
moral  principle  in  international  affalra.  The 
theory  that  "might  makes  ^ight"  has  been 
tacitly  accepted  by  Western  diplomacy. 

The  puppet  governments  of  the  states  In 
Eastern  Europe  under  Communist  oontrol 
have  lately  been  given  a  lltUe  flezlbUlty  la 
handling  their  own  affairs.  This  has  been 
hailed  in  the  West  as  significant  progress. 
But  may  it  not  be  rather  an  example  of  Moa- 
cow's  astuteneos?  Already  the  Wast  has 
eagerly  begun  to  finance  trade  with  Commu- 
nist st&tes  in  Eastern  Europe,  thus  reUer- 
ing  the  Soviets  of  their  burden  as  eoonomlo 
caretakers  of  the  satellites. 

The  extent  of  the  rift  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. Moscow  has  control  of  China's 
military  behavior  and  exercises  considerable 
influence  on  the  economic  side.  Wher*  elae 
could  Red  China  get  such  econcHnic  support? 

Irrespective,  however,  of  the  motlTss  be- 
hind these  Asian  policies,  the  truth  is  that 
the  Communist  empire  in  the  world  is  not 
being  eroded.  Military  domination  of  this 
vast  area  continues.  Political  control  by  the 
Soviets  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory,  throu^bout 
the  Communist  d(»nain. 

Communist  inflltratl(»i  la  Increasliig  in 
Africa.  The  Communist  subverstT*  more- 
ments  have  multiplied  in  Latin  America,  par- 
ticularly since  the  United  Statea  haa  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Cuba 
despite  flagrant  violation  of  the  principlea  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  may  talk  ail  we  like  about  the  peace 
offensive  we  are  going  to  carry  on  in  1904,  but 
to  make  deals  with  Moscow  that  give  the 
Communists  economic  aid  and  to  make  avail- 
able our  credit  faculties  to  finance  their  im- 
ports is  to  accept  the  Communist  impciiaUsta 
as  partners.  It  means  abandonment  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  captive  peoples  in 
Eastern  Europe  who  have  looked  hopefully 
to  us.  Removal  of  the  causes  of  eoonomlo 
discontent  helps  to  strengthen  puppet  gov- 
ernments and  thereby  discourage  revolution. 

It  is  dangerous,  moreover,  to  assume  that, 
when  the  Soviets  build  up  their  economy, 
they  will  not  increase  their  demands  as  they 
intermittently  revive  their  threats  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  We  are  still  burdened  with  a  $60- 
billlon-a-year  expense  for  armament,  much 
of  which  we  would  not  have  to  spend  if  a  free 
people  ruled  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  enemy  in  World  War  I  was  an  auto- 
cratic government.  Our  enemy  in  World  War 
II  was  also  an  autocratic  government.  In  the 
prewar  years  in  l>oth~  cases,  we  helped  the 
aggressor  to  grow  strong  enough  to  attack  us. 
Will  we  repeat  the  error,  or  will  we  stop  giv- 
ing economic  aid  to  Communist  imperialism? 

Appeasement  never  pays.  Realism  com- 
mands us  to  reexamine  our  policies. 
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Tbe  Koreaa  Wall 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOdN  M.  BIURPHY 


o>1 
IN  THS  HOUSE 


Wednaic  v.  January  i,  1964 
Mr.    MURPHT    of    New    York.    Mr. 


Speaker,  under 


tbe  leaye  to  extend  my 
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1963. 

tary,  ecoik»nlc. 


mw   TOBK 

or  EtEPRESENTATTVES 


television  q;>eech  that  I 
Simday.  January  12,  in 
New  York  as  a  r  milt  of  the  observations 
of  a  trip  that  I  n  Ade  to  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam  between  December  14  and  24, 
At  that  t  me  I  discussed  the  mili- 
and  political  situations 
with  representa  Ives  of  their  countries. 
The  following  pe  "tains  particularly  to  the 
demilitarized  aoi  le  in  Korea  which  can  be 
appropriately  called  the  Korean  wall: 
Trs  CoBsurWAu. 
Iftn  rBT 
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at  least  some  contact  be- 
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hostility  between  North 
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I  fought  there  as  a  young 
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dealing  long  ago  became  so  brazen  that  we 
do  not  permit  their  Inspection  teams  on  our 
slde  of  the  line. 

On  the  troop  level,  tliere  Is  every  attitude 
of  war  except  actual  shooting,  and  at  times 
there  Is  even  that.    We — and  when  I  say  "we" 

1  am  speaking  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand— have  roughly  1  mlllkm  men  under 
arms  In  South  Korea.  The  vast  majority,  of 
course,  are  Republic  of  Korea  troops,  aug- 
mented by  our  own  1st  Cavalry  and  7th  In- 
fantry Divisions  and  a  token  force  of  British 
and  Turkish  troops. 

The  line  Is  patrolled  constantly,  day  and 
night,  by  both  sides.  They  pass  in  hostile 
silence,  and  sometimes  the  North  Koreans 
spit  on  our  men  aa  they  file  by.  On  strategic 
hills  we  have  bulUt  concrete  bunkers, 
manned  aroxmd  the  clock  and  protected 
against  Infiltrators  by  coils  of  barbed  wire, 
mines,  and  trip  flaree.  Twice  daily  helicop- 
ters fly  the  151  miles  of  the  truce  line  to 
flush  oitt  enemy  probers. 

Por  In  Korea  there  is  only  an  armistice — 
the  longest  armistice  In  history — and.  in  my 
opinion,  there  will  be  no  peace  settlement 
worked  out  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Per- 
haps we  may  In  time  arrive  at  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Russians,  but  In  Korea  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Red  Chinese,  who,  at  this 
point  In  history,  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
force.  In  Korea,  as  In  every  other  area  of 
their  Influence,  the  Peking  Marxists  play 
a  waiting  game,  constantly  probing  to  find 
a  weak  spot,  military  or  economic,  and 
exploit  it. 

The  danger  In  Korea  is  clear  and  pres- 
ent. Behind  that  wall  of  silence  lies  an  im- 
placable foe,  restrained  from  another  savage 
assault  only  by  the  realization  that  we  main- 
tain a  superior  force  to  oppose  them.  Be- 
hind this  force  Is  American  determination 
and  American  money  and  resoxirces,  a  com- 
bination far  more  powerful  than  any  Pelting 
can  m\ister.     Peking  is  quite  aware  of  this. 

But  Peking  is  also  aware  that  there  is  a 
growing  dissatisfaction— or  perhaps  disen- 
chantment is  the  better  word — with  foreign 
aid  in  this  coiintry,  a  feeling  that  a  reap- 
praisal Is  due.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
savings  can  and  should  be  made,  that  there 
have  been  waste  and  mismanagement  in  the 
aid  program,  that  we  have  been  wide  of  our 
target  In  many  areas.  No  program  bo  vast 
could  be  perfectly  administered.  But  to  ad- 
vocate sweeping  slashes  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  .without  regard  for  the  critical 
areas  of  the  cold  war,  is  to  court  disaster. 

This  Is  precisely  what  Pelping  is  waiting 
for  In  Korea,  In  South  Vietnam,  in  Cam- 
bodia— everywhere  the  Red  tentacles  reach. 
In  Korea,  we  have  spent  more  thaft  $5  bil- 
lion since  World  War  II,  militarily  and 
economically.  We  lost  54,246  dead  and 
counted  103.284  wounded  in  defending  the 
country  from  Communist  invaders  Last 
year,  we  spent  more  than  $90  million. 
Were  we  Justified  in  expending  this  blood 
and    treasure?     Having    Just   returned    from 

2  weeks  in  Korea — 2  weeks  In  which  I  con- 
ferred at  length  with  civil  and  military  of- 
ficials and  talked  with  scores  of  South 
Koreans  In  all  walks  of  life — I  can  tell  you 
that  the  answer  la  "Yes." 

Some  Americans  might  ask.  "Wh^t  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  a  powerful  country  like 
the  United  States  If  Red  China  does  take 
Korea,  or  South  Vietnam,  or  Cambodia? 
They're  a  long  way  off."  Militarily,  we  could 
cope  with  such  a  setback.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  such  conquests 
would  not  necessarily  make  us  weaker,  but 
would  make  Red  China  far.  far  more  power- 
ful. Economically,  Pelping  is  in  trouble. 
Its  resources  are  strained  simply  to  feed  its 
people. 

Every  acre  of  rice  land,  every  factory  It 
can  seize,  free.  In  Red  China  the  equivalent 
in  manpower  and  raw  material  for  further 
conquest.  The  amazingly  fertile  fields  of 
Vietnam  alone  would  feed  Red  China's  mil- 


lions, enabling  them  to  throw  all  their 
energies  Into  building  Red  China's  war 
machine.  This  Is  the  thought  we  muBt  keep 
uppermost  In  our  minds  when  we  consider 
the  valiie  of  continued  foreign  aid.  Every 
man  we  arm,  every  fitctory  we  xmderwrite 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  a  threatened 
country  such  as  Korea,  Is  a  defeat  for  com- 
munism. 

It  is  our  will  alone  that  is  keeping  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side  of  that  silent  wall 
in  Korea.     We  must  not  let  It  weaken. 


The  Evolntioii  of  aa  lastaat  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lucius 
Beebe,  in  his  column  which  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1963,  seems  to  have,  some  Justi- 
flable  complaints  about  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate.  Also  in  his 
column  are  some  rather  poignant  obser- 
vations: 

This  Wild  Wnr 

(By  Lucius  Beebe) 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    AK   INSTANT    STATESMAN 

This  reporter  has  not  been  In  Washington 
except  on  the  most  trivial  and  fleeting  occa- 
sions since  the  years  of  the  IMl  war  when 
Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  was  undisputed  queen 
of  the  Capital's  social  life  and  when  that  life 
itself  was  the  most  opulently  upholstered 
existence  In  the  United  States. 

There  may  have  been  a  war  on  but  nobody 
would  have  known  it  who  got  caught  up  with 
the  New  Deal  wartime  administration  whose 
entertainments  were  the  most  lavish  In 
memory.  The  Roosevelt  administration  be- 
lieved In  austerity  for  everyone  outside  of 
government  circles,  but  Washington  was  the 
only  city  In  the  United  States  where  from 
1941  through  the  surrender  of  Japan  there 
was  no  shortage  of  vintage  champagne,  40- 
year-old  cognac,  male  house  servants  or  fresh 
caviar. 

As  a  frequent  visitor  to  Mrs.  McLean's  so- 
cial bashes  In  thdse  perilous  times,  the  only 
hardship  I  ever  encountered  was  the  occa- 
sional necessity  for  sharing  a  taxi  from  Union 
Station  to  Georgetown  with  a  Congressman 
or  Senator.  Sometimes  It  was  Thurman 
Arnold  which  made  the  hardship  a  real 
pleasure. 

My  Impression  in  absence  Is  that  whatever 
the  Kennedy  regime  may  have  done  in  re- 
cent years  to  raise  the  general  cultural  tonp 
of  the  White  House,  the  level  of  Washlngtnr. 
reporting  has  declined  immeasurably.  All 
reporters,  it  appears,  are  Democrats  which 
makes  for  a  fairly  low  level  of  public  service 
to  begin  with.  All  are  favorable  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  available  to  Its  good  offices 
and,  often  enough,  personal  charm. 

Reporters,  even  at  the  exalted  level  of  a 
Washington  bureau,  which  ought  to  breed 
something  resembling  objectivity  but  no 
longer  does,  are  not  as  of  this  writing  dis- 
interested observers;  they  are  crusaders, 
pleaders  of  special  causes  and  partisans  of 
the  good  works,  usually  spurious,  which  are 
the  stock  in  trade  of  opportunistic  poli- 
ticians in  office  anywhere.  News  reports  reek 
of  social  and  political  prejudice,  and  the  per- 
sonal sentiments  of  the  reporter  dominate 
the  news. 

The  best  available  example  has  been  the 
treatment  accorded  the  self-styled  Negro  rev- 
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olutlon  which,  without  any  least  or  slight- 
est evaluation  of  its  merits  cx'  shortcomings, 
has  been  accorded  a  press  whose  slavering 
adulation  has  made  newspapers  everywhere 
Justifiably  suspect.  The  frauds,  fanatics, 
exhibitionists,  freedom  riders,  and  other  ob- 
noxious freeloaders  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  Negro  cause  have  gotten 
precisely  as  good  a  press  as  the  responsible 
element  of  civil  rights  partisans.  In  the  end 
it  has  been  bad  advertising  for  a  perhaps 
meritorious  cause  and  has  done  Irreparable 
hum  to  what  image  the  press  had  remaining 
to  it. 

The  accession  to  office  of  a  new  President 
has  caused  a  remarkable  revision  upward  of 
the  Washington  correspondents'  estimate  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Importance,  wisdom,  sagacity, 
farsightedness,  benevolence,  statesmanship, 
humanity,  rectitude,  and  capacity  for  pro- 
gressive leadership.  Almost  none  of  these 
qualities  were  associated  with  him  when  he 
was  Vice  President. 

A  great  many  people  had  some  difficulty 
remembering  his  name  as  occupant  of  an  of- 
fice Mr.  Dooley  characterized  as  "not  exactly 
a  criminal  offense  but  no  credit  to  a  man's 
character."  When  President  Kennedy,  yield- 
ing to  Mr.  Johnson's  importunities,  sent  him 
on  a  foreign  mission  to  distribute  bcJlpolnt 
pens  among  the  heathen,  the  newspapers  of 
the  land  and  the  press,  too,  were  surprised 
that  such  a  person  existed. 

Today  he  is  the  recipient  of  a  Washington 
prese  almost  as  favorable,  profuse,  and  emo- 
tionally charged  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Granted,  as  the  Journalistic  merchants  of 
platitude  have  been  avidly  pointing  out,  the 
office  makes  the  man,  many  Americans  are 
surprised  that  it  made  Mr.  Johnson  prac- 
tically overnight. 

He  is  almost  the  only  example  of  an  instant 
statesman  on  record. 

Without  any  least  derogation  of  a  man  on 
whose  capacity  for  high  office  the  fata  of 
civilization  may  well  depend,  especially  If  he 
Is  reelected  next  year,  this  tumultuous  ac- 
claim of  Mr.  Johnson's  importance,  wisdom, 
sagacity,  etc.,  conf  ected  on  short  notice  seems 
ill  considered  and  scarcely  the  mature  Judg- 
ment of  close  observers  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  time. 

The  truth  is  that  Washington  correspond- 
ents are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  whatever 
administration  is  In  office  at  the  moment, 
and  especially  so  If  the  Incimibent  Is  a  Demo- 
crat. Only  by  Investing  the  priclpal  excuse 
loT  their  professional  existence  with  almoet 
unearthly  qualities  of  sapience  and  glamour 
can  they  bask  In  the  reflection  of  the  same 
characteristics. 

They  made  Calvin  Coolidge  a  statesman 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  In  the  light  of 
that  accomplishment  arraying  Mr.  Johnson 
In  the  robes  of  an  Augustus  should  be  a 
pushover. 


The  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  COKNKTnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  President  John- 
son's State  of  the  Union  address.  I  feel 
that  he  has  the  strength  of  conviction 
and  ideas.  He  is  a  man  of  action  with 
a  keen  grasp  of  the  Nation's  problems. 
He  possesses  the  leadership  and  the  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  these  problems  at  this 
crucial  period  In  oiu'  history.   I  think  the 


Nation  Is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
capacity  and  talents  as  its  leader. 

What  specifically  appeals  to  me  is 
President  Johnson's  strong  attack  on 
poverty  and  his  efforts  to  eradicate  this 
evU  from  our  coimtry  where  many  mil- 
lions of  people  still  suffer  the  ravages  of 
poverty.  I  am  particularly  pleased  of 
the  way  he  is  continuing  the  struggle 
toward  realization  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram, especially  civil  rights,  tax  reduc- 
tion, and  medical  care  for  our  elderly 
citizens. 

I  am  also  in  accord  with  the  various 
other  proposals  advocated  by  President 
Johnson  today  and  I  trust  this  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  highly  successful 
Johnson  program  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

The  President's  statement  that  "we 
will  not  be  burled"  indicates  his  aware- 
ness of  the  Communist  problan.  The 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  proof 
positive  that  we  will  not  knuckle  under 
to  Communist  threats. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
will  support  President  Johnson  in  all 
these  endeavors,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


A  Program  for  CooperatioQ  and  Research 
and  Development  on  Behalf  of  Better 
Highways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF   MAXTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  has  established  an 
enviable  record  in  maintaining  good  and 
productive  relationships  with  State 
highway  departments  and  with  the 
highway  industry. 

A  special  report  published  in  the 
American  Road  Builder  magazine,  the 
official  publication  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  illustrates  this.  It 
describes  how  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry, represented^  by  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association,  have  devel- 
oped a  program  for  cooperation  in  re- 
search and  develoixnent  on  behalf  of 
better  highways. 

The  program  of  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  and  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association  has  been  formally 
spelled  out  in  a  "Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding," which  describes  operating 
procedures  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Association's  Research  and  Development 
Committee  will  follow  in  its  liaison  with 
a  Bureau  task  group.  The  director  of 
the  Bureau's  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Robert  P.  Baker,  endorsed  the 
"Memorandum  of  Understanding"  with 
the  statement:' 

I  found  the  statement  to  be  extremely 
sound  and  one  which  provides  the  basis  for 
a  healthy  relationship. 

^  Mr.  Baker  also  pointed  out  that  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  Rex  M. 
Whitton  is  very  pleased  with  the  pro- 
cedures  tor   cooperatiMi   between  the 


Bureau  and  the  highway  construction 
Industry. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include, 
this  special  report  in  the  Record  as  an 
example  of  a  very  desirable  and  fruit- 
ful type  of  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry. 

The  report  follows: 
Cooperation  Is  the  Kxtnotk  of  This  Enter- 
psisE  ON  Behalf  of  Bai'iui  Highways 

ARBA's  Committee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment has  developed  a  "Memorandum  of 
Understanding"  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  describing  the  operating  procedures 
which  the  ARBA  committee  will  follow  In  its 
liaison  with  a  BPR  task  group. 

In  a  letter  endorsing  the  memorandum  of 
understanding,  Robert  P.  Baker,  director  of 
research  and  development.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  said :  "I  found  the  statement  to  be 
extremely  sound  and  one  which  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  healthy  relationship.  As 
you  know,  I  am  supporting  without  reser- 
vation this  tjrpe  of  cooperative  effort  between 
industry  and  our  research  and  development 
program.  I  am  quite  Impressed  with  the 
committee  which  you  have  selected  for  this 
purpose." 

Mr.  Baker  added  that  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Rex  Whitton  also  is  extremely 
pleased  to  have  this  sui^xirt  of  ARBA  for  the 
BPR  research  and  development  program. 

The  ARBA  committee,  headed  by  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Marshall,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Highways,  was  organized  to  engage  In 
studies  concerning  research  problems  of  ma- 
jor Importance  to  industry;  to  determine  the 
capabilities  of  Industry  to  perform  research 
and  development  work;  and  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  and  adoptlcxi  of  successful  re- 
search and  development  flndlngs. 

The  text  of  the  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing" Is  as  follows: 

"The  American  Road  Builders  Association, 
a  nonprofit  organization  representing  the 
highway  construction  Industry,  has  served 
as  its  spokesman  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury In  behalf  of  Improved  methods,  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  engineering  to  pro- 
duce the  best  highways  possible  at  reaaon- 
able  cost.  ARBA's  all-lncluslve  membership 
(official,  professional,  educational,  and  com- 
mercial) is,  therefore,  keenly  Interested  In 
highway  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. 

"The  association,  desiring  to  assist  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  research  and  devel- 
opment program,  has  formed  a  research  and 
develc^ment  committee  with  a  chairman, 
secretary,  and  26  membeia.  The  purpoaes  of 
this  committee  are  to  advise  BPR  of  research  ^ 
p»roblems  at  concern  to  Industry;  to  advise 
the  BPR  regarding  the  capabUltles  of  in- 
dustry to  perform  research  and  development 
work;  and  to  {xvmote  the  adoption  of  suc- 
cessful research  and  develojMnent  flndlngs. 

"BPR  Is  Initiating  an  expanded  highway 
research  and  development  program  Inde- 
Ijendently  and  In  cooperation  with  the  High- 
way Research  Board,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Highway  Officials.  State  high- 
way departments,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  private  enterprise.  BPR  wel- 
comes the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
ARBA  In  the  highway  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  In  this  mutual  effort,  care 
will  be  exerted  to  Insure  that  such  coopera- 
projects  will  not  duplicate  or  Interfere  with 
the  work  of  other  CM-ganizatlons  cooperating 
with  BPR  on  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

"The  following  guidelines  for  a  modus  op- 
erandi are  agreed  io: 

1.  BPR  and  ARBA  will  each  designate  a 
task  group,  including  a  chairman  and  a  sec- 
retary, to  meet  and  work  with  each  other. 
The  Secretary  of  the  BPR  task  group  will  tw 
authorized  to  coordinate  dlrecUy  with  the 
ARBA  commlttas  eecretary  In  r'atT1t^in^ng 
the  affairs  of  the  two  tmlts  on  a  current  basis. 
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2.  lieetlBgi  wV  1  be  sehedtiled.  m  agreed  by 
the  two  ebjUmiA  i.  and  will  be  held,  unleu 
otberwlM  m^—A  upon.  In  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

3.  ABBA  will  o  ndDCt  marvvjn  to  secure  ui 
Inventory  of  talgl  iway  reeearch  and  deTeloi»- 
ment  aetlvltlfea  b  ilnc  oondticted  by  Indiiatry, 
imlvenltlea.  big)  iway  eontracton.  counties 
and  local  gorem  oent.  and  otber  gro-ups  in- 
cluded In  ARBA  membezBhip,  except  those 
condoeted  by  Sta  (e  highway  departments,  as 
Infcrmatton  coooonlng  State  highway  ac- 
tivities Is  already  available  to  BPR.  The  sur- 
▼eys  eondneted  9f  ABBA  will  be  made  In 
support  of  the  ]  tareaul  Office  of  Research 
and  Developmeii  i  activities  to  maintain  a 
refereiDAe  as  to  l  he  total  national  tfiort  in 
research  and  devi  lopment  that  is  being  made 
to  Improve  the  ( Olclency  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 

4.  ABBA  will  ( anvass  its  members  for  the 
projects  thsy  re  sommend  for  reseucfa  and 
develofunent  uim  er  the  BPR  program.  The 
committee  win  s<  reen  them  to  invvent  dupll- 
catloa  and  to  e  rtabUsh  need  and  priority. 
■nte  list  will  thei .  be  dlsciissed  with  the  BFR 
task  group  before  submission  to  BPR  for 
action. 

6.  ABBA  Will  p  Brlodlcally  canvass  Its  mem- 
bers for'  Informt  Uon  about  their  capability 
to  petfoim  rsassrcfa  and  development  ix'o]- 
ecto  and  wUI  tva  nlsh  the  list  to  BPR. 

6.  ABBA  win  isalst.  as  requested  by  the 
Bureau.  In  dlasc  minating  Information  con- 
cerning highway  research  and  devel<q)ment. 

7.  ABBA  will  a  islst  at  every  opportunity  in 
getting  early  aoc  sptance  of  research  and  de- 
velopment flndlr  ss  Into  practice. 

The  BPB  task  poup  wlU  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Baker,  with  H.  A  Tbutalkowski.  deputy  direc- 
tor for  developm  int.  as  secretary.  The  other 
task  group  are:  William  B. 
97elbom,  D.  O.  Woolf,  C.  A. 
8Ebufflebarger,  John  Laing, 
L.  B.  Schxirananl  and  C.  P.  Rogers. 

The  ABBA  mi  mbers  of  the  research  and 
development  oc^mlttee,  serving  under  Mr. 
Marshall,  are: 

Contractors  division:  Richard  R.  Stander, 
president.  Mam  Held  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio:  and  Nello  L.  Teer.  Jr.,  presl- 
dent.  NeUo  L.  Ti  er  Co.,  Durham,  N.C. 

County  dhrlsla  i :  I.  Ray  Oeer,  Lewis  County 
superintendent  it  highways,  Lowville,  N.T.; 
Joe  Harrison,  H(  ward  Ooimty  engineer,  Ko- 
A.  B.  Kaltenbach,  director, 
X>epartment  of  PJibllc  Works.  Baltimore  City, 
Towson,  Md. 

{fevlsion:  Ladls  Csanyl,  De- 
partment of  Cl^  11  Bnglneering,  Iowa  State 
University,  Ame ;.  Iowa;  Emmett  H.  Karrer, 
of  hlg!  kway  engineering,  the  Ohio 
Ocdtonbus,  Ohio;  and  James 
W.  ^wncer,  hlgl  way  research  and  extension 
engineer.  Department  of  Agricultural  Sngl- 
nesrtng.  Mew  To  rk  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, ComeU  Un  iversity,  Ithaca.  N.T. 

Xn^tneerlng  d  vision :  Edward  J.  Donnelly, 

Orelner  C  >..  Baltimore,  Md.;    Herbert 

aoo4klnd    *    CDea,    Montclalr, 


members  of  the 
HufBne.  J.  Tork 
Steele,  Curtis  L. 


profi 

State  University, 


Materials  and 
man,  m^ "oyiiig 
elation, 

president,    the 
Park.  Md : 
structlon 
burgh.  Pa.;   O 
Portland  Cemenft 
and  V.  A.  van 

Municipal  ami 
Bird,  city 
Cincinnati.  Cblo ; 
department  of 
bivgb,  Plttsburgli 


Washlni  ton 


Bobet 
markelng, 


F-aag. 


J.  X. 

Ooodkind. 

N,J.:  Sverett  S.  l>re8ton,  E.  8.  Preston  ft  As- 
sociates. Oolumlus,  Ohio;  and  B.  C.  Vogt, 
Vogt,  Ivers  ft  ilpsoclates,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
division  (CIMA) :  Robert 
B.  Bradley,  vide  president.  International 
Harvester  Co.,  1  ielrose  Park,  ni.;  and  R.  P. 
McKenrlck,  exec  itlve  director.  Construction 
Industry  Manuf^iturers  Association,  Chicago. 

ni. 


lervlces  division:  E.  W.  Bau- 

Urector,  National  Slag  Asso- 

D.C.;  J.  E.  Buchanan, 

Asphalt    Institute.    College 

S.  Holn>es,  manager,  con- 

UA  Steel  Corp.,  Pltts- 

>onald  Kennedy,  president. 

Association.  Chicago,  ni.; 

.  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 
airport  division:  Arthur  D. 
er,  division  of  engineering, 
George  L.  Tenney,  director, 
niblie  wOTks,  dty  of  Pitts- 
Pa.;  and  Bernard  Werner, 


director  of  public  works,  city  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Membershlp-at-Iarge:  Bay  W.  Burgess, 
director.  Louisiana  Department  of  Highways, 
BaUm  Rouge;  and  H.  H.  Harris,  commis- 
sioner, Virginia  Deimrtment  of  Highways, 
Richmond. 

Consultant:  C.  L.  Miller,  head.  Department 
of  Civil  Aigineering,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Herbert  G.  Lux.  ARBA.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  work  of  the  committee  will  be  outlined 
during  the  special  technical  session  at  the 
1964  ARBA  convention  In  New  Orleans 


Yon  Are  Your  Own  Defender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  I  have  been  increasingly  distressed 
at  the  growing  conflict  that  has  arisen 
between  the  Investor-owned  electric  util- 
ity companies  and  the  rural  electric  com- 
panies of  this  Nation.  With  a  firm  con- 
viction that  both  parties  have  an  import- 
ant role  to  play  In  supplying  the  ever- 
Increfclng  electric  power  needs  of  a 
growing  country,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
present  divisive  trend  will  be  reversed. 
Indeed,  It  must  be  reversed.  Under- 
standing must  be  sought.  But  such  un- 
derstanding Is  little  enhanced  by  pub- 
lished articles  similar  to  that  In  a  recent 
edition  of  a  national  magazine.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  answering  such  articles 
in  clearly  indicated  In  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  the  statewide  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Rural  Electric  Association, 
Howard  E.  Scott.  The  article  follows : 
You  Aax  Yotra  Own  Devender 
(By  Howard  E.  Scott) 

But  life's  clamor  proceeds.  The  rural  elec- 
trification movement  was  a  case  study  In  the 
December  Reader's  Digest. 

By  its  own  testimony  34  million  copies  of 
this  artful  potpourri  are  purchased  monthly 
in  13  languages.  This  lays  upon  its  editors 
an  awesome  responsibility  to  speak  fairly  on 
those  areas  it  covers.  But  its  story,  "The 
REA — A  Case  Study  of  Bureaucracy  Run 
Wild,"  by  Kenneth  O.  Gllmore  and  Eugene 
H.  Methvin,  is  not  fair. 

Worse,  it  Is  but  an  echo  of  the  big  smears 
offered  fron^  the  longplaylng  record  of  the 
giants  of  the  electric  utility  business.  It  is, 
in  short,  an  Insult  to  the  thousands  of  cltl- 
Eens  in  this  State  who  own,  operate  and  con- 
trol their  own  private  electric  business. 

Why?  Because  it  proceeds  on  the  totally 
unfounded  assumption  that  the  rural  elec- 
trics are  not  private  enterprise.  Only  from 
so  massive  an  initial  error  can  so  much  ad- 
ditional error  be  Jerrybuilt  to  form  the  straw- 
man  which  the  article  can  then  demolish. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  if  we  may 
repeat  ourselves,  are  private  taxpaying  utili- 
ties who,  for  whatever  growth  they  may  have 
had.  still  operate  in  the  thinnest  parts  of  the 
total  electric  market.  They  are  not  equally 
blessed,  but  all  have  continued  to  do  what 
they  have  always  done — serve  the  areas  left 
over  when  the  electric  market  was  plucked 
clean  by  <^d  line  utilities.  They  began  be- 
cause they  were  needed  to  All  an  empty  void. 
They  liave  earned  more  than  Insult  for  this 
labor,  Insult  built  upon  the  whole  cloth  that 


they  are — somehow — pawns  of  a  "bureauc- 
racy run  wild." 

But  read  It  for  yourself.  It's  you  they  are 
talking  about.  Tou,  the  enterprising  clti- 
aen  who  had  to  build  for  himself.  They  may 
povince  on  "bureaucracy"  as  a  more  appeal- 
ing word — but  It  Is  you  and  your  business 
they  danm  as  a  tax  eating  monster.  Your 
business  has  no  better  defender  than  you 
Left  undefended,  it  is  but  a  pathetic  subject 
of  slander.  This  kind  of  abvise  of  a  free  peo- 
ple should  not  be  passed  off  as  a  case  study. 
What  ran  wild  was  the  pen  that  wrote  the 
diatribe 


Reflections  on  Socud  Ja$tice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cauroKNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  LBOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Nation's  offldal  mourning  period  for 
our  late  President  having  terminated,  a 
grieving  nation  continues  to  gain  a 
perspective  and  find  our  place  in  history. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  following 
letter  by  Dr.  Dean  Lobaugh,  superin- 
tendent of  Davis  schools,  which  went  out 
to  local  teachers  in  their  monthly  news- 
letter: 

Since  the  day  of  assassination  of  John  F 
Kennedy  pundits  have  been  attempting  to 
find  a  meaning  for  this  heinous  act  in  terms 
of  oxir  national  life  and  character.  The 
subsequent  murder  of  the  suspected  assassin 
has.  of  course,  only  Mxnplicated  the  search 
for  mwinings.  Did  these  violent  acts  reveal 
deep  flaws  In  our  national  character,  or  were 
they  isolated  acts  of  aberrant  characters? 

What  reflections  do  these  acts  have  in  our 
national  program  of  education,  if  Indeed  we 
have  a  national  program?  What  can  we  as 
school  people  leam  for  our  future  guidance? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  basic  lesson  comes 
not  from  the  vl<^ent  incidents  themselves, 
but  from  certain  aspects  of  public  reaction. 
To  the  extent  that  we  felt  horror  at  the  act 
of  assassination,  and  a  meoMe  of  deep  con- 
demnation at  the  subsequent  act  of  murder, 
we  demonstrated  the  Integrity  of  our  na- 
tional character,  and  Justified  our  basic  train- 
ing as  citizens  of  a  free  society. 

Assassination  and  mtuder  have  occurred  In 
other  sophisticated  societies,  though  seldom, 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  such  dnunatlc  jux- 
taposition; I  cannot  feel  that  the  acts  them- 
selves can  be  blamed  on  the  American  people 
as  a  whole. 

What  can  be  blamed,  and  what  has  tre- 
mendous implications  for  us  as  teachers,  is 
any  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  people,  that 
political  action  by  assassination  Is  ever  jus- 
tified, or  that,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of 
Oswald,  there  Is  ever  a  time  when  men  may 
properly  take  the  administration  of  supposed 
justice  Into  their  own  hands. 

We  cannot  deny,  I  think,  that  there  were 
persons  who  openly  or  secretly  applauded  the 
removal  of  Mr.  B:ennedy  from  the  political 
scene,  and  by  holding  such  thoughts  con- 
doned the  assassination;  and  there  were  yet 
others,  still  more  numerous,  I  suspect,  who 
applauded  the  murderer  of  Oswald,  and  who 
actually  hope  that  he  will  go  free  to  assume 
a  kind  of  hero's  role. 

What  we  must  teach  o\ir  pupils,  with  more 
depth  and  sincerity  than  ever  before,  are 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  government  by 
law — the  election  or  renewal  of  those  who 
govern  us  through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot. 
and  the  right  of  even  the  seemingly  most 
guilty  person  to  personal  protection  and  an 
(»tierly  trial. 
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Dear  colleague,  whether  you  succeed  in 
teaching  the  subjunctive  case  or  irrational 
numbers  to  each  «pupU  in  your  class  this 
you  can  teach  the  lowliest:  oaij  as  a  nation 
under  law  can  we  continue  to  exist  as  free- 
men. 

Dean  Lobauch. 


John  F.  Kennedy:  A  Remembrance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mn,  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  COWNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  most  pene- 
trating and  83rmpathetic  remembrance 
of  our  late  President  John  Pitzgerald 
V  Kennedy,  with  special  reference  to  his 
interest  in  and  respect  for  science.  This 
monograph  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Science,  which  is  the  publication  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  I  have  asked  unan- 
imous consent  so  that  all  our  Members 
may  read  it. 

The  author,  who  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Science  and 
Technology,  is  a  gifted  man  himself,  both 
in  scientific  and  adnUnistratlve  fields. 
He  had  been  an  associate  and  an  adviser 
to  the  late  President  from  the  years  when 
Senator  Kennedy  had  first  sought  his 
advice  in  Intricate  technical  matters. 
The  need  to  comprehend  the  possibilities 
of  science,  to  use  it  wisely  as  we  probe 
for  better  solutions  to  our  problems,  is 
one  that  weighs  heavily  upon  Congress 
continually  as  it  confronts  wide-ranging 
decisions. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  will  shortly  be 
leaving  his  post  at  the  White  House, 
where  he  has  been  the  third  to  serve  in 
this  critical  modem  position  since  It  was 
established  some  years  ago.  He  has  been 
assigned  new  and  Comprehensive  duties 
at  one  of  the  Nation's  great  centers  of 
scientific  research.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  scientist  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, Dr.  Donald  Homlg. 

I  want  to  pay  my  personal  respects  to 
Dr.  Wiesner,  whom  I  have  worked  with 
closely  in  recent  months  as  part  of  my 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and  De- 
velopment. I  have  profound  respect  for 
the  public  spirited  and  dedicated  way 
in  which  Dr.  Wiesner  has  contributed  his 
knowledge  and  his  abilities  to  the  Fed- 
eral service.  Prom  his  university  days 
in  Michigan,  through  his  notable  war 
work,  to  the  recent  years  in  which  he 
has  been  obliged  to  weigh  the  resources 
and  potential  of  our  national  scientific 
eCTort,  he  has  sdways  made  a  magnificent 
record. 

I  know  he  will  continue  to  follow  close- 
ly the  matters  of  science  and  public 
policy  which  have  concerned  him  so 
greatly. 

John  F.  KkNNEOT:  A  Rkmziibkancx 
(By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 
(His  respect  for  science  as  an  Instrument 
of  good  was  one  at  the  Chief  Executive's  dis- 
tinctive qualities.) 


Never  have  I  been  given  a  more  difficult 
task  To  put  into  words  the  true  spirit  and 
charm  and  intelligence  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
would  be  impossible  even  for  a  writer  far 
more  gifted  than  I.  It  would  take  the  telling 
of  many  tales,  a  description  of  his  handling 
of  problems  large  and  small,  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  his  3  brief  years  as  a  world  leader, 
to  show  his  true  greatness. 

I  haveVjust  returned  from  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  where  thousands  of  people 
from  all  over  the  world  paid  their  last  re- 
spects to  the  man  who  had  given  them  so 
much  hope.  It  was  a  beautiful,  cold,  sun- 
shiny day,  the  kind  he  loved.  One  could  al- 
most call  it  a  New  England  day.  The  day 
was  like  the  President,  radiant  and  crisp. 
He  added  something  indescribable  to  every 
occasion:  his  smile  brightened  it.  his  humor 
livened  It.  He  had  a  quick  and  often  sardonic 
humor  and  a  quick  mind.  To  these  he  added 
an  optimism  about  the  future  and  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  out  the  maximum  capabili- 
ties of  our  people,  and,  indeed,  of  all  man- 
kind. He  was  an  intelligent,  educated  man. 
He  was  a  kindly  man.  I  never  knew  him  to  do 
a  mean  thing  to  any  person.  He  was  never 
too  busy  for  a  wcM-d  of  greeting.  He  had  a 
strong  temper  but  one  that  subsided  quick- 
ly. Challenged,  he  responded  firmly.  Big 
problems  were  never  allowed  to  submerge 
the  small,  today's  problems  to  obscure  to- 
morrow's. At  the  height  of  the  great  crises 
of  his  tenure — the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mississippi,  Birmingham,  the  con- 
frontation vrtth  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
missile  installations  in  Cuba — he  still  talked 
about  the  future.  He  reteined  his  monu- 
mental Interest  in  the  details  of  the  ongoing 
business  of  Government.  He  read  an  amaz- 
ing amount,  and  seemingly  remembered  it 
all.  He  often  asked  about  obscure  stories 
concerning  science  burled  In  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  London  Observer  or  any  one 
of  the  dozens  of  papers  and  periodicals  he 
somehow  found  time  to  read. 

VISION   AND  OXmXKIK. 

I  met  Jack  Kennedy  while  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator from  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts. 
He  needed  advice  on  technical  matters,  par- 
ticularly military   technology   and    nuclear 
teat  ban,  issues  then  occupying  much  of  my 
time.      I    agreed    to    help    largely    because 
friends  asked  me  to  and  because  he  was  my 
Senator.    I  beard  from  him  only  infrequently 
at  first  and  saw  him  even  less.     But  even 
those  brief  contact  caused  me   to  admire 
him,  so  that  I  readily  agreed  to  join  up  and 
provide  what  little  help  I  could  when  he  be- 
came   the    Democratic    candidate    for    the 
Presidency.    Many  things  impressed  me  then 
and  drew  me  to  him.    There  was,  of  course, 
his  charm  but  there  was   much   more.     I 
was  most  Impressed  by  his  quick,  almost 
Instinctive  understanding  of  problems  once 
he  was  given  the  facts.    His  background  ill 
prepared  him  for  an  Interest  in  scientific 
matters,  yet  his  Interest  was  lively.    He  was, 
in  fact,  then  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Visiting  Committee.     Obviously  un- 
prepared to  understand  the  theory  of  scien- 
tific subjects,  he  tried  to  get  a  physical  feel 
of  the  matter.    For  example,  he  was  forever 
trying   to   get  someone   to  explain   electro- 
magnetic propagation  comprehensibly.     He 
didn't  call  it  that.    He  wanted  to  know  how 
radio  worked.     But  when  one  tried  to  an- 
swer, one  learned  that  the  question  was  not 
about  electron  tubes  or  transistors  or  coils — 
these  were  manmade  things  which  he  could 
believe — but  why  and  how  did  nature  really 
allow  energy  to  be  sent  through  space. 

Someone  called  him  a  truly  modem  man, 
this  first  American  President  to  be  born  in 
the  20th  century.  And  he  was  that.  He  had 
confidence  in  and  used  the  modem  tools. 
In  a  real  sense  teclmologlcal  marvels  gave 
him  his  chance  to  be  President.  Without  the 
airplane  and  television,  he  would  not  have 


been  able  to  wage  his  successful  campaign 
in  1960.  And  he  never  forgot  this.  HU  vi- 
sion and  outlook  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
understand  other  products  of  technology. 
President  Kennedy,  better  than  any  political 
tignre  I  have  known,  understood  the  social 
significance  of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

As  I  try  to  remember  the  things  that 
Impressed  me  most  about  the  President,  four 
qualities  stand  out:  his  intelligence,  his 
hopefulness,  his  sense  of  history,  his  striving 
for  excellence.  All  of  \u  who  worked  with 
lilm  were  proud  of  him.  His  very  appear- 
ance, his  composxire,  His  sensitivity  for  every 
situation  led  us  to  an  ever-growing  admira- 
tion. He  was  the  President  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  as  he  was  tested  in  his  ter- 
rible job,  he  grew- 

His  vision  and  perfectionism  may  best  be 
seen  in  his  speeches.  He  had  a  vision  of 
what  he  thought  the  world  could  be.  and 
he  projected  this  in  his  poetic  prose.  His 
inaugural  address  set  the  plan  for  his 
administration,  and  he  strove  consistently 
to  reach  the  goals  he  set  then.  He  said, 
"To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  is  required — ^not  because  the 
Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  Is  right. 
If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich." 

And  about  the  arms  race,  "Finally,  to 
those  nations  who  would  make  themselves 
our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a  pledge  but  a 
request:  that  both  sides  begin  anew  the 
quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark  powers  of 
destruction  unleashed  by  science  engulf  all 
humanity  in  planned  or  accidental  self- 
destruction.  •  •  •  Let  both  sides  explore 
what  problems  wait*  us  Instead  of  belabor- 
ing those  problems  which  divide  us.  Let 
both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate 
serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  control  of  arms — and  bring  the 
absolute  power  to  destroy  other  nations  un- 
der the  absolute  control  of  all  nations." 

Much  of  President  Kennedy's  hopefulness 
was  derived  from  his  conviction  that  science 
provided  oiu-  Nation  with  vast  powers  for 
good.  In  the  Inaugtiral  speech,  he  summed 
this  up  with.  "Let  both  sides  seek  to  invoke 
the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  its  terrors. 
Together  let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer 
the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean 
depths  and  encourage  the  arts  and  com- 
merce." He  was  ever  pressing  to  put  tech- 
nology to  work.  In  foreign  affairs,  for 
helping  other  nations,  for  insiulng  our  secu- 
rity, in  seeking  solutions  to  oxu  domestic 
problems,  he  looked  to  science  for  the  clues. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  SPEECHSS 

Twice  he  responded  to  Invitations  to  speak 
before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  set  a  precedent  for 
Presidential  attendance  at  Academy  func- 
tions. 

On  April  25.  1961,  the  President,  in  dedi- 
cating the  new  wing  of  the  Academy,  dis- 
regarded his  prepared  text  and  in  an  elo- 
quent extemporaneous  talk  revealed  his  sen- 
sitive understanding  of  the  necessary  cooper- 
ation between  the  Government  and  the 
scientific  community.  In  calling  upon  the 
Academy  and  the  scientific  commimlty,  the 
President  remarked : 

"This  country  must  move  forward,  and 
most  of  the  areas  where  we  must  move  for- 
ward Involve  most  sophisticated  problems 
which  yo\ir  experience  and  training  can  help 
us  to  solve.  One  of  the  problems,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  a  free  society  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  questions  which  we  must  decide  now 
are  'extremely  sophisticated  questions.  It 
is  difficult  enough  for  thoMjgtho  hold  office, 
either  in  the  adminlstcati^nor  In  the  Con- 
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BASIC  aXSEA  tCH  AND  MANPOWER 

Presl(  ent 


's  leadership  there  has 
strengthening  of  the  basic 
the    National    Science 
re<^ognltlon  not  only  of  the 
of  such  research,  but 
role  of  basic  research 
new  scientists.    In  a  news 
Jaquary  15,  1962.  the  Presi- 
concem  about  the  future 
scientiflc  and  technical  man- 
to  a  study  of  Soviet  tech- 
th  it  had  Just  been  published 
Science  Foundation.     He 
matter  of  some  con- 
time  because   one  of 


hem  a 


s<ime 


the  most  critical  iNX>blems  facing  this  Nation 
is  the  Inadequacy  of  the  suppiv  of  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  to  satisfy  the  ax- 
pandlng  requirements  of  this  country's  re- 
search and  develc^ment  efforts  in  the  near 
future."  He  called  upon  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  to  report  as  quickly  as  possible 
on  the  specific  measures  that  could  be  taken 
to  develop  the  necessary,  well-qualified  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  and  he  reinforced  his 
personal  concern  with  the  words,  "To  all 
those  who  may  be  within  the  sovmd  of  my 
voice  or  who  may  follow  your  stories  in  the 
papers,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  great  new 
and  exciting  field  of  the  sciences."  Follow- 
ing submission  of  the  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report  of  December  1962  on  needs  for 
graduate  training  in  engineering,  mathema- 
tics, and  physical  sciences,  the  President's 
1964  budget  for  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tlon  reflected  his  acceptance  of  the  PSAC 
Judgment  of  the  Importance  of  increased 
support  for  graduate  education.  This  Is  also 
reflected  in  his  proposed  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  fellowships  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  and  In  bis 
extemp<H'aneous  remarks  at  the  National 
Academy  celebration  he  expressed  his  deep 
disappointment  in  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  support  this  program. 

SPACX    PHOGRAM 

During  his  administration  he  made  per- 
sistent efforts  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  space 
program.  He  saw  In  U  the  opportunity  to 
serve  many  national  needs.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  Soviet  space  supremacy  had 
greatly  weakened  the  United  States  in  its 
foreign  affairs.  He  saw  military  hazards  in 
a  lagging  spcKe  capability.  He  saw  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  as  one  of  the  great  human 
adventures  of  thla  century,  and  he  appreci- 
ated the  imp<xtant  scientiflc  possibilities  of 
space  exploration.  He  dedicated  this  Nation 
to  a  massive  specs  program  with  a  firm  tar- 
get of  a  manned  liuiar  landing  in  this  dec- 
ade. This  Is  a  costly  program  and  his  deci- 
sion to  undertake  it  was  not  made  Ughtly. 
He  talked  to  hundreds  of  people  In  the  proc- 
ess of  making  his  decision  and  he  weighed 
the  costs  with  real  concern.  In  the  end  be 
became  convinced  that  the  United  States 
could  not  remain  second  In  this  ImpcM-tant 
field.  Despite  continual  review,  he  remained 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  course. 

Tet  with  the  closing  of  the  gap  between 
United  States  and  UJSjS.R.  outer  space  capa- 
bilities, he  followed  through  his  inaugural 
theme  with  the  proposal  to  the  U.S.SJI.  for 
a  Joint  moon  ventiue. 

He  also  followed  through  on  his  Inaugural 
hopes  of  conquering  the  deserts,  and  the 
national  efforts  at  desalinization  were  greatly 
reinforced.,  along  with  a  stepped-up  program 
of  \inderlylng  basic  and  applied  research  to 
overcome  the  barriers  to  economic  de.>allni- 
2^tion. 

NATCJRAI.    RESOUHCES 

In  the  field  of  natural  resources,  the  Pres- 
ident early  in  his  administration  took  steps 
to  accelerate  the  pace  of  the  national  pro- 
gram In  oceanography,  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  leadership  and  backing  both  for 
congressional  support  and  for  a  coordinated, 
balanced,  and  imaginative  interagency  ap- 
proach to  oceanographlc  research.  An  old 
sailor,  he  had  a  special  Int^est  In  this  re- 
search. He  got  a  particular  pleasure  when 
the  Presidential  yacht  Williamsburg  was  con- 
verted Into  an  oceanographlc  research  ves- 
sel. For  a  film  on  oceanographlc  research 
Just  completed,  the  President  provided  the 
opening  and  closing  lines.  Recently,  after  I 
had  recovered  frcxn  the  consequences  of  a 
sailing  accident,  inacciu-ately  reported,  he 
offered  to  give  me  lessons  In  sailing  and  pre^ 
relations.  He  caJled  upon  both  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Federal  Council 
few  Science  and  Technology  to  study  and 
make    reconunendatlons    for    strengthening 


the  Federal  efforts  across  the  l»oad  horizons 
of  natural  resourcss  In  tha  land,  sea,  and 
air  BO  that  they  can  better  serve  the  needs  of 
the  American  pe<^ls. 

Early  in  his  administration,  too.  the  Presi- 
dent lent  substance  to  his  desire  to  encour- 
age cc«nmeroe  through  science  and  technol- 
ogy by  initiating  a  national  program  to 
strengthen  civilian  technology,  including 
the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  few  Science  and  Technologj-. 
In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  In  Dallas, 
never  given,  the  President  pointed  out  that 
communities  possessing  the  best  in  research 
and  graduate  facilities  tend  to  attract  the 
new  and  growing  Indtutrles.  He  congratu- 
lated those  who  recognized  the  relationship 
between  leadership  and  learning  and  the 
need  for  community  support  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  underlying  the  cre- 
ation of  the  forward-looking  Graduate  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Southwest. 

President  Kennedy's  Interest  In  Interna- 
tional aspects  ot  science  was  again  high- 
lighted In  his  September  20.  1963.  address 
to  the  United  Nations,  where  he  urged  a 
world  center  for  health  communications  to 
warn  of  epidemics  and  the  adverse  effects  of 
certain  drugs;  regional  research  centers  to 
advance  ccsnmon  n>edlcal  knowledge  and 
train  new  scientists  and  doctors  for  new 
nations;  and  a  cooperative  system  of  sa tel- 
lies to  provide  conununlcaUon  and  weather 
Information  on  a  worldwide  basis.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  initiative,  work  has  already  begun 
in  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  to 
develop  the  outlines  of  a  wwld  weaUier  sys- 
tem and  to  strengthen  baste  research  in  at- 
mospheric sciences  on  an  International  basis. 

In  connection  with  tachnlcal  assistance  to 
newly  developing  countries,  the  President 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  closer 
attention  to  the  need  for  research  underly- 
ing the  planning  and  execution  of  the  AID 
program.  This  was  reflected  in  the  formula- 
tion of  his  Alliance  tor  Progress  program 
with  its  emphasis  on  science  education,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Hiunan 
Resovu-ces  and  Social  Development  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  of 
President  Kennedy's  interest  in  promoting 
the  development  and  application  of  science 
on  an  international  basis,  ranging  from  his 
Initiative  in  establishing  the  United  States- 
Jap>an  Science  Committee  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  the  scientists'  Pugwash  movement, 
to  his  request  for  specific  studies  from  his 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  including  a 
study  of  the  problem  of  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  in  Argentina,  the  problem  of  water- 
logging in  Pakistan,  and  most  recently  his 
initiation  of  a  study  of  the  boll  weevil  prob- 
lem in  cotton  production,  a  matter  of  inter- 
national as  well  as  national  concern. 

ASMS   CONTKOL 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  President's 
.strong  conviction  about  the  need  for  bring- 
ing about  adequately  safeguarded  intema- 
tioaal  arms  contax)!,  a  matter  that  occupied 
a  very  substantial  part  of  his  time  from  the 
very  first  days  of  his  administration.  The 
whole  world  can  be  thankfiil  for  two  major 
accomplishments  that  flowed  from  his  ef- 
forts, two  monuments  to  his  labors  on  the 
road  to  peace — the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty — ^whlch  can  Inspire  us  to  persist  in 
the  efforts  to  avoid  the  nuclear  holocaust 
that  so  haunted  him.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  propose  to  Congress  the  creation  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  world's  first  governmental  activity  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  study  of  disarmament 
problepis.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Government 
now  has  a  small  cadre  of  professionals  in  thUs 
extremely   complicated  and  Important  field. 

The  signing  of.  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
gave  the  PreeAdent  enormous  satisfaction. 
For  him  it  proved  that  meaningftil  disarma- 
ment steps  were  possible,  and  it  Justified  the 
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hvmdreds  of  hours  of  debate  and  study,  the 
deep  disappointments  along  the  way.  His 
striving  for  this  treaty,  begun  in  tha  first  daya 
of  his  administration,  weathered  many  Ut- 
ter disaj^Mtntments  and  ims  the  subjaot  of 
much  unjust  criticism.  He  could  hardly  hava 
l}een  blamed  had  he  abandoned  hope  after 
the  Russians  resimied  nuclear  testing  in  the 
sununer  of  1B61.  Characteristically,  though, 
he  continued  his  attempts  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  agreonent.  The  question  of  the 
need  for  f\irther  nuclear  tests  in  order  to  en- 
hance our  national  security  involved  highly 
technical  issues  and  extremely  controversial 
ones  as  well.  So  did  the  capabilities  of  nu- 
clear teat  detection  systems.  The  Preeident 
made  himself  an  expert  on  these  subjects. 
He  listened  to  many  briefings  and  more  de- 
bates. He  talked  to  experts  with  every  pos- 
sible view  and  finally  formed  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

In  the  process  he  also  achieved  an  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  scientific  advice  in 
policy  matters.  In  his  last  National  Academy 
address  he  said,  "As  the  country  had  reason 
to  note  in  recent  weeks  during  the  debate  on 
the  test  ban  treaty,  scientists  do  not  always 
unite  themselves  on  their  recommendations 
to  makers  of  policy.  This  is  only  party  be- 
caxise  of  scientific  disagreements.  It  is  even 
more  becatise  the  big  Issues  so  often  go 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  exact  scientiflc 
determination. 

"I  know  few  significant  questions  of  public 
policy  which  can  safely  be  confided  to  com- 
puters. In  the  end,  the  hard  declBlons  in- 
escapably Involve  Imponderables  of  intuition, 
prudence,  and  Judgment." 

The  President  called  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  a  small  first  step.  Since  its  signing, 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  also  responded 
to  his  call  for  a  pledge  to-  prohibit  the  plac- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit.  He  hoped 
that  these  agreements  would  be  followed 
by  many  more. 

President  Kennedy  not  only  understood  the 
need  to  Invest  resoiu-ces  for  extending  our 
understanding  of  science  and  its  applications 
but  also  saw  the  need  for  institutional 
change  to  guide  and  assist  the  mounting 
governmental  involvement  in  science  and 
technology  to  serve  national  objectives.  Hs 
shared  the  view  that  the  Federal  scientific 
enterprise  would  be  best  served  by  strength- 
ening the  individual  agencies  whose  missions 
required  the  exploitation  of  science,  rather 
than  by  the  creation  of  an  all-encompassing 
department  of  science.  Toward  this  end  he 
sought  the  Inclusion  of  a  technically  edu- 
cated individual  at  the  policy  level  in  each 
department  which  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
science  for^the  accomplishment  of  its  mis- 
sion. 1*e  evolution  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  also  refiects  this  policy  of 
building  strength  in  the  individual  agencies. 
On  lifarch  29,  1962,  after  much  discussion, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  providing 
for  reorganization  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ever- 
growing significance  and  compleklty  of  Fed- 
eral programs  had  earlier  necessitated  several 
steps  for  improving  the  organizational 
arrangements  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
President  believed  that  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  would  fa- 
cilitate communication  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress.  The  wisdom 
of  the  President  in  making  this  proposal  is 
being  increasingly  realized  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  director,  in  its  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  its 
presentations  to  congressional  committees, 
and  through  its  leadership  in  Initiating  long- 
range  planning  of  research  and  development 
within  the  Federal  agencies.  To  assist  this 
work,  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
created  an  Office  of  Resources  Planning,  and 
closer  ties  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  been  established  through  its 
newly  created  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Affairs. 

These  are  only  the  highlights  of  President 


Kennedy^s  broad  interest  In  science  and  tecb- 
nology  and  the  tangible  forms  they  hav* 
taken.  Althougb  much  progiess  liaa  been 
made,  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Bat 
because  of  hla  Interest  and  suport  we  have  a 
stronger  base  upon  which  to  extmd  the 
already  ImpresslTe  contributions  of  American 
science  and  technology. 


Federatioa  of  Protettuit  Welfare  Afen- 
ciet,  Ibc^  Calif  for  Actioii  om  Cml 
Rifhti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  approved  by  the 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  A^ren- 
cles,  Inc.,  which  declares  their  support 
for  the  administration's  vitally  impor- 
tant civil  rights  bill.  The  Federation 
consists  of  225  voluntary  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  in  the  Greater  New  Yoi^ 
area.  This  resolution  presents  cogent 
reasons  for  the  speedy  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation  and  should  be  read  by 
all  of  us. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Statuckmt  of  thx  nonxATioM  or  Pbotkstant 
Wkltaxx  Agkmcixs  nr  Sttppobt  or  HJl.  7162 

The  most  important  single  issue  before  tha 
Nation  and  the  Congress  at  this  time  Is  the 
free  exercise  of  the  legal  rights  to  which  all 
Americans  are  entitled.  The  entitlement  of 
the  Negro  people  to  equal  rights  can  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  These 
rights  are  clearly  established  by  our  Consti- 
tution, the  law  of  the  land,  and  time  and 
time  again  they  have  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Negro  is  not  asking  for  special  rights  or  prlv- 
Ueges,  he  is  asking  ttiat  his  rights  as  an 
American  be  effectively  assiired. 

History  has  disclosed  that  the  passage  of 
time  alone  will  not  bring  about  the  nation- 
wide voluntary  recognition  of  these  rights. 
The  Negro  people  have  been  waiting  for  al- 
most a  century;  their  patience  is  understand- 
ably strained.  Effective  action  is  needed  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment — now — not  to  grant 
new  Hghts  but  to  guarantee  that  established 
rights  are  fully  protected. 

The  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  as  a  Christian  organization  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  has  always 
recognized  that  the  issue  of  civil  rights  is  in- 
extricably Interwoven  with  problems  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  all  people.  Not  only  is  the 
work  of  improving  the  physical  well-being  of 
all  underprlvUeged  people  acutely  hampered 
by  discrimination  in  all  Its  forms,  but  the 
goals  of  welfare  work  are  effectively  thwarted. 
These  goals  do  not  involve  bringing  about 
the  mere  physical  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual's lot;  they  Involve  the  establishment 
of  an  envlroxmient  in  which  the  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  individual  can 
fiourlsh.  This  cannot  be  achieved  if  legal 
rights  are  denied  or  are  not  effectively 
enSorceCL. 

The  federation  welcomed,  therefore,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  bring 
about  legislation  that  would  do  much  to  en- 
force recognlUon  of  the  established  righU  ot 
the  Negro  people.  It  welcomes  the  support 
President  Johnson  Is  giving  to  t-hta  legisla- 
tion, and  it  strongly  urges  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  7152  by  the  Ccmgresa. 

Approved  December  18,  IMS. 


The  Fallea  Eaf  b 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NXW   JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  to  our  late  btioved  Presi- 
dent that  has  ccme  to  my  attrition  was 
written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Bakst  for  the  Sub- 
urban World  which  is  published  in  sev- 
eral editions  througfhout  the  towns  of 
Essex  County.  N.J.  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers wlH  be  interested  in  reading  Mr. 
Bakst's  moving  eulogy  which  follows  in 
full: 

Thi  Fallen  Eagle 
(By  Jerry  Bakst) 

No  one  in  Verona,  no  one  in  Cedar  Grove, 
regardless  of  political  viewpoint  or  party 
preference,  can  have  escaped  the  sense  of 
shock,  dlsbeUef^  dismay,  and  grief  over  the 
horrlMe  news  that  the  Nation's  youngest 
elected  President  had  been  struck  down  by 
an  assassin's  bullet. 

Hs  was  like  a  strong,  young  eagle,  shot 
down  In  mldfllght  on  powerful  wings  by  a 
senseless  hunter,  and  the  leaden  thnd  when 
he  feU  was  made  stronger  by  the  memory 
of  him  in  the  majesty  of  flight. 

He  was  the  first  President — ^the  first  leader 
of  the  free  world — ^bom  In  this  osntury.  and 
an  example  ot  the  best  this  country  can 
prodtice.  He  had  a  keen  mind,  a  curious 
and  probing  Intellect,  an  energetic  body, 
great  and  tremendous  eeal  for  hard  work,  a 
monumental  graq>  ot  facts  and  figures,  an 
appreciation  of  complex  Ideas,  and  a  aest 
for  life  and  service.  He  was  the  product  ctf 
excellent  family  training  and  schooling. 

He  was  seasoned  and  hardened  by  com- 
bat— ^In  ocMnpetltlve  sports,  t&  horror  of 
war,  and  the  tough  world  of  poUtteal  cam- 
paigning— all  ot  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
crucible  to  fuse  the  fine  natural  gifts  of  heart 
and  of  mind  and  body  Into  a  personality  of 
steel  that  was  geared  to  cope  with  dangwous 
and  challenging  world  of  the  1960's.  He 
strove  always  for  excellence. 

He  could  have  been  a  dllletante  and  a 
playboy.  He  chose  public  service.  And  he 
summed  up  his  concept  of  how  Americans 
should  think  in  a  dangerous  and  challenging 
age  when  he  declared,  in  his  superb  inaugu- 
ral address:  "And  so,  my  feUow  Americans, 
ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coi/ntry." 

He  saw  the  challenge  to  his  generation- as 
"a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twilight 
struggle — year  in  and  year  out — a  struggle 
against  the  common  enemies  of  mankind — 
tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  war  itself."  And 
as  he  took  on  the  most  terrible  burdens  of 
responsibility  that  could  rest  on  any  Ameri- 
can in  tile  "long  twilight  struggle"  in  which 
this  Nation  is  engaged,  he  declared  bravely, 
for  the  world  to  hear:  "I  do  not  shrink  from 
this  responsibility:  I  welccune  it." 

He  lived  as  he  believed.  "•  •  'Of  those 
to  whcxn  much  is  given,  much  is  required. 
And  when  at  some  future  date  the  high 
court  of '  history  sits  in  Judgment  on  each 
one  of  us— reccwding  whether  in  oiu-  brief 
span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  state — our  success  or  failure,  in 
whatever  office  we  may  hold,  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  answers  to  four  questions — 
Were  we  truly  men  of  courage  •  •  •  were  we 
tnily  men  ot  Judgment  •  •  •  were  we  truly 
men  of  Integrity  •  •  •  were  we  truly  men  of 
dedication  •  •  •." 

He  believed  In  service  and  sacrifice  to  his 
country:  "To  maintain  oui  freedom,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  the  truly  revolution- 
aries, that  their  system  is  as  old  as  Egypt—. 
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discipline,  sacrifice,  and 
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EXTENSI(1>N  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JCUN  C.  KUNKEL 


IN  THKB008B  OT  BBPBBEdENTATIVES 

Weinadt  9.  January  9. 1964 
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little  headway  in  kls  econ- 
the  first  6  months  because 
under  a  budget  left  from 
Lkwrence  administration. 


But  from  July  through  November,  the 
Scranton  administration  claimed  to  have 
slashed  operating  costs  by  2.8  percent,  from 
$38.3  to  938.1  million. 

Much  of  the  saving  was  accomplished  by 
reducing  the  State  payroll  frOm  81iXX)  to 
79,000.  The  Governor  also  ordered  the  line 
held  on  salaries,  although  there  were  some 
exceptions  that  stirred  cries  of  favoritism. 

He  sharply  restricted  coffee  breaks  and 
parties  and  demanded  more  courtesy  to  per- 
sons tiaving  dealings  with  the  State. 

The  Governor  Insisted  on  a  full  day's  work 
from  every  employee  and  went  so  far  as  to 
have  golf  courses  watched  for  workers  play- 
ing on  State  time. 

Dxiring  the  period  there  were  26,200  hlr- 
inga  for  State  jobs,  indicating  the  firing  of 
holdover  Democrats  was  near  to  that  figure. 
Still  there  were  complaints  from  Republican 
leaders  that  the  Governor  was  not  moving 
fast  enough  on  patronage  matters. 

The  State's  overall  unemployment  total 
dropped  from  430,000  persons  in  January  to 
294,000  in  November.  The  decline  was  from 
9.4  to  6.4  percent  of  the  total  labor  pool. 

The  number  of  persons  requiring  public 
assistance  also  declined,  from  467.904  to  423.- 
930  persons. 

Scranton  increased  the  sales  tax  from  4 
to  6  percent,  but  he  doubled  the  appropria- 
tion for  attracting  new  indtistry  to  the  State 
and  provided  the  money  for  the  first  school 
teacher  salary  increase  since  1957. 

Along  with  the  cigarette  and  liquor  tax  in- 
creases, the  sales  tax  levy  boosted  State 
general  fund  revenues,  exclusive  of  high- 
ways, an  estimated  965.8  million. 

Scranton  initiated  a  sweeping  advertising 
program  in  national  periodicals,  formed 
councils  on  business  and  industry  and  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  the  Committee  of 
100,000  Pennsylvanlans  for  Economic  Growth 

Within  the  Government.  Scranton  created 
an  interdepartmental  clearing  council  to 
help  cut  red  tape  for  businessmen  dealing 
with  Commonwealth. 

Scranton  would  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  attract  publicity  for  the  Commonwealth 

He  agreed  to  almost  every  request  for  a 
promotional  picture,  many  ot  which  made 
the  front  pages  around  the  Nation. 

His  promotion-minded  aides  dreamed  up 
the  controversy  with  the  State  of  Kentucky 
on  whether  the  frontier  rlfie  carried  by 
Daniel  Boone,  a  Keystone  State  native, 
should  be  called  the  Peiuisylvania  or  Ken- 
tucky Long  Rifle. 

Pennsylvania  lost  Its  claim  in  a  formal 
shootoff,  but  Scranton  scored  a  bullseye  with 
the  ancient  rlfie  in  the  proceediiigs  at  the 
old  Boone  homestead  near  Reading. 

On  the  whole,  Scranton  can  look  back  on 
1963  with  satisfaction. 

He  went  into  the  new  year  at  the  head  of 
a  Government  in  the  black  with  virtually 
no  prospect  of  new  taxes  and  as  one  of  the 
bright  young  men  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  Just  might  become  the  GOP  candidate 
for  President  at  the  convention  in  July. 


Memorial  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NEW    ICEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans throughout  this  country  and 
abroad,  participated  in  countless  memo- 
rial services  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
great  heritage  of  our  late  and  beloved 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 


Just  such  a  service  was  held  at  the 
Community  Church  of  the  Sandlas  in 
San  Antonlto,  N.  Mex..  and  the  Reverend 
Arthur  C.  Opperman  opened  this  sad  oc- 
casion with  a  short  but  poignant  message 
which  I  repeat  today  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  his  wis- 
dom and  perception: 

Today  we  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow  and  In 
shame.  Our  American  sense  of  honor  and 
dignity  has  been  totally  outraged.  Our  late 
President.  John  Fltegerald  Kenhedy,  of  2 
years.  10  months,  and  2  days,  lies  in  state  in 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  the  victim  at  a  spirit  of 
hate  and  violence  which  we  as  Americans 
shudder  to  oontenxplate. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  Is  with  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  and  our  sincerest  prayers  are 
with  our  new  President,  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson. 

Times  of  Bible  proi>hecy  of  evil  are  upon 
us.  and  we  are  reaping  the  awful  harvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  a  national  apathy  in  the 
face  of  the  siirging  waves  of  secularism,  plu- 
ralism, and  the  subtle  brainwashing  of  god- 
less communism. 

All  men  do  not  have  the  capacity  for  free- 
dom. In  the  slave  world,  assassination  is  the 
common  way  to  remove  men  from  office. 
One  hundred  years  ago  a  great  wave  oC  hatred 
and  violence  produced  a  Uke  man  with  the 
mark  of  Cain.  Nourished  on  the  godless  doc- 
trines of  Marxist  atheism  from  his  youth. 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  possessed  by  a  weak,  poi- 
soned, \m- American,  freedom-hating  mind, 
has  engulfed  our  Natk>n  in  this  horror  ecu- 
menical. 


Peiping't  Shadow  Over  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

OF   ICABTLAWD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
tensions  have  eased  somewhat  In  certain 
sections  of  the  world,  we  enter  a  New 
Year  still  facing  problems  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  free  peoples,  and  casting  a 
wary  eye  on  the  actions  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  government. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest an  article  on  "Ppiplng's  Shadow 
Over  Africa"  written  by  a  distinguished 
former  newspaperman  from  India,  D.  G. 
Savarkar.  Mr.  Savakar  is  knowledge- 
able on  world  affairs  having  lived  in  sev- 
eral countries  and  traveled  extensively  in 
many  others.  His  vews  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  African  tour  made  by  the 
leaders  of  Red  China  recently  are  worth 
consideration  and  I  am  appending  his 
article  here  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress: 

Peipincs  Shadow  Oveb  Atrica 
(By  D.  a.  Savarkar) 
The  African  tour  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders,  Chou  En-lai  and  Marshal 
Chen  Yl,  has  momentous  significance  for  the 
future  of  world,  politics  and  for  Afrq^Asian 
politics  in  particular.  Marshal  Chen;-  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  attended  the  in- 
dependence celebration  of  Kenya  in  Nairobi 
last  week.  Mr.  Chou,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  arrives  this 
week  in  Cairo  to  begin  a  tour  which  will 
include,  in  addition  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, visits  to  Algeria,  Guinea.  Ghana.  So- 
malia. Mali,  and  Pakistan.  Most  simply,  the 
toiu'  represents  a  dramatic  reaching  out  by 
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Pelplng  for  closer  relations  with  Africa  and 
all  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  political 
advantages  such  a  relationship  mlg^t 
hold.  But  beyond  this,  the  tour  represents 
an  attempt  to  integrate  Africa  into  the  long- 
range  policy  goals  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Government. 

CHALLZNGK    TO    THK    SOVIET    UNION 

In  this  context,  it  represents  another  step 
in  China's  massive  challenge  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  increasingly  gloomly  outlook 
for  any  Sino-Soviet  reconciliation  may  have 
convinced  Pelp^g  tliat  It  lias  little  to  lose 
by  challenging  Moscow  on  territory  it  lias 
already  staked  out  as  its  own.  The  Russian 
leadership  on  its  part  has  been  quick  to 
sense  the  intent  of  their  Chinese  comrades 
and  to  respond.  Word  has  been  spreading 
in  East  Eiu-(^}ean  diplomatic  circles  of  an 
official  Moscow  memorandum  circulated  to 
all  Communist  Party  officials  in  the  Eastern 
bloc,  clearly  and  explicitly  warning  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  permit  Pelplng  to 
Jeopardize  its  relations  with  Middle  Eastern 
and  African  countries. 

8INO-INDIAN    RELATIONS 

Slno-Indlan  relations  will  also  furnish  a 
major  Item  for  discussion  diiring  the  tour. 
Ever  since  the  massive  assault  on  the  Indian 
positions  In  Ladakh.  Pelplng  has  been  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  opinion  in  the  non- 
alined  nations  on  this  issue.  This  concern 
on  Pelping's  part  has  become  Intensified  fol- 
lowing its  rejection  of  the  compromise 
program  suggested  by  the  slx-natlon  Afro- 
A'slan  mediation  group.  The  official  Chinese 
publication,  Pelplng  Review,  has  recently 
underscored  the  party  line  on  the  India 
question.  An  article  in  the  November  IS 
issue  of  this  Journal  accused  Mr.  Nehru  of 
producing  "out  of  his  hat  tlie  bugbear  of 
'Chinese  aggression'  and  •  •  •  a  'Chinese 
threat.'  "  According  to  this  argument,  the 
border  problem  with  China  was  of  Nehru's 
own  creation  so  that  It  might  be  used  as  a 
"red  herring"  to  divert  the  Indian  public's 
attention  f^om  problems  at  home,  ^cplain- 
Ing  the  twisted  logic  of  this  position  will 
require  all  the  p>er8uaslveness  at  Mr.  Chou's 
disposal,  particularly  in  view  of  his  high- 
sounding  professions  at  Bandung  In  1955  of 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  other  nations. 

USE    or   RACIALISM 

But  perhaps  the  dominant  motive  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  is 
one  which  holds  even  more  far  reacliing 
consequences  for  global  politics  than  either 
the  Slno-Indlan  border  confilct  or  their  frat- 
ricidal desire  to  undercut  the  Soviets.  This 
is  to  advance  and  publicize  the  identifica- 
tion which  China  seeks  with  colored  peoples 
all  over  the  world.  By  developing  the  thesis 
that  China  Is  the  natural  leader  of  all  the 
colored  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  hopes 
to  Identify  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  white  colonialism  in  the 
minds  of  Afro-Asians.  Such  a  dichotomy 
has  not  only  the  obvious  strategic  advan- 
tage. If  It  succeeds,  of  exploiting  the  virulent 
force  of  racialism,  but  also  emphasizes  ^ne 
of  China's  bitterest  ideological  dlsfujree- 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union — Its  Insl^noe 
that  only  Pelping's  aggressive  policies  can 
sweep  away  what  It  describes  as  the  "neo- 
colonialism" of  the  United  States  through 
unyielding  support  of  the  national -libera- 
tion movements  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

To  advance  this  latter  aim,  the  Chinese 
are  expected  to  urge  the  convening  of  a  new 
Afro-Asian  conference — a  successor  to  the 
momentous  Bandung  conference  of  1955 — 
which,  tlu'ough  the  exclusion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  dramatize  Pelping's  claim  to  be 
the  most  po'werful  force  In  the  new  colored 
world  It  Is  striving  to  create. 

TIMING  rOB  MOVE 

The  timing  for  tills  dramatic  enlarge- 
ment of  China's  ambitions  in  Africa  must 


have  t>een  a  complex  one.  It  may  not  be  un- 
related to  Mao's  adv<ancing  age  and  his  im- 
patience to  see  China  in  the  seat  at  world 
leadership  he  feels  it  rightfully  deeerves. 
Tactical  donslderatlons  may  have  played  • 
part  too — Pelplng  may  feel  that  this  winter 
is  an  advantageous  time  for  it  to  act  boldly, 
while  the  Soviet  Union's  prestige  is  still  low, 
following  its  catastrophic  failure  In  agricul- 
tural productl<m,  and  China  appears  to  be 
partially  recovered  from  its  own  drastic  re- 
verses In  the  da3rs  of  "the  great  leap  forward." 
LIMITED  Success 
But  while  speculation  into  the  backgrovmd 
of  the  tour  continues,  China's  nerw  policy 
gambit  has  already  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess. The  announcement  in  Dar-ee-3alaam 
that  Tanganylkan  President,  Dr.  Julius 
Nyerere,  will  visit  Pelplng  in  early  1964.  will 
inevitably  encourage  the  authors  of  China's 
new  African  offensive.  The  agreement  of 
Kenya  to  open  diplomatic  offices  In  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic — the  first  of  Britain's  former 
East  African  colonies  to  do  so — offers  an- 
other entree  for  Chlpese  Influence. 

DANGEB  OF  ENTANGLEMENT 

Though  China  cannot  pose  the  threat  to 
the  African  countries  that  It  does  to  Its  im- 
mediate neighbors  in  southeast  Asia,  there 
are  still  many  reasons  why  the  rising  gov- 
ernments of  Africa  should  look  warily  on  the 
new  friendship  offensive  of  Pelplng.  First, 
It  is  obviously  perilous  to  become  involved 
In  the  Internecine  rivcdry  which  now  con- 
vulses the  Communist  bloc.  Secondly,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  Jeopardize  future  West- 
ern or  Soviet  aid  which  Africa  needs  throiigh 
an  involvement  with  a  government  which  can 
111  afford  the  immigration  of  capital  to  other 
economies.  (Total  Chinese  aid  to  the  coun- 
tries Chou  will  visit  has  been  estimated  to 
be  less  than  $150  million.  Moscow  has  not 
been  slow  to  capitalize  on  Chinese  weakness 
in  this  area,  deriding  Pelping's  aid  to  new 
countries  as  "Invisible.").  Finally,  China's 
brutal  and  aggressive  treatment  of  Its  neigh- 
bors, Tibet  and  India,  will  weigh  heavily  in 
the  evaluation  the  young  African  nations 
make  of  Pelping's  bid  for  friendship. 

With  the  coming  of  Independence  and  the 
rise  of  leaders  such  as  Mboya,  Nyerere,  Banda, 
and  Katinda — who  understand  both  the 
democratic  process  and  the  need  for  multi- 
racial cooperation  in  their  countries — the  fu- 
ture for  former  British  Africa  is  bright.  It 
will  remain  bright  if  their  countries  can 
avoid  entanglement  with  the  tortuous  In- 
ternal politics  of  the  Communist  bloc. 


New  Ideas  for  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  Attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Dr.  Amital 
Etzionl,  associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  Columbia  University,  which  appeared 
in  the  November  25,  1963,  New  Leader. 
The  article,  entitled  "Democracy's 
Future  In  Latin  America,"  presents  many 
Interesting  ideas  for  new  approaches  in 
our  j)olicy  which  merit  discussion  and 
study.    The  article  follows: 

Democracy's  Future  in  Latin  America 
(By  Amital  Etzionl) 

(Note. — Amital  Etzionl,  associate  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Columbia  University,  spent 
the  past  summer  studying  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Latin  America.) 


Chins  fen  to  the  Communists,  despite 
strentious  American  efforts,  partly  because  of 
an  Imbalanoe  between  the  objectives  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  the  means  available  to 
secure  them.  A  similar  discrepancy  now 
exists  In  Latin  America  where  the  United 
States  favors  elected  governments  but  i^- 
pears  incapable  of  protecting  them  against 
military  coups:  Seven  elected  governments 
have  been  unseated  since  President  Kennedy 
took  office  in  1961,  including  four  tills  year 
alone,  and  the  Oovemments  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Costa  Rica  today  have  good 
cause  for  concern  about  their  futiu-e. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  present  U.S. 
predicament  is  the  absence  of  a  seallstic  pic- 
ture of  conditions  in  Latin  America.  In 
most  countries  where  the  military  has  seized 
power,  for  example, -H.  was  the  predominant 
national  force  even  before  leaving  the  bar- 
racks; the  change  was  merely  from  one  torm 
of  military  control  to  another,  not  a  sudden 
leap  from  democracy  to  military  dictatorsliip. 
The  coup  in  Argentina  lll\m:iinates  the  pat- 
tern. 

To  many  North  Americans,  Argentina's 
recent  history  reads  as  follows — 1968:  elec- 
tion of  Arturo  Frondizl  to  the  Presidency: 
March  1962:  temporary  suspension  of  de- 
mocracy by  a  military  coup;  July  1963: 
restoration  of  democracy  with  the  election 
of  Dr.  Arturo  mia.  This  simple  view  as- 
sumes that,  like  a  faucet,  democracy  can  be 
turned  on  and  off,  and  then  on  again.  Yet 
the  fact  Is  that  Argentina  knew  little  de- 
mocracy under  Frondizl.  His  4-year  nile  was 
marked  by  34  crises — the  Argentine  term  for 
the  34  occasions  when  the  military  drove  to 
the  door  to  warn  the  President  against  veer- 
ing too  far  from  the  course  it  approved.  On 
countless  other  occasions.  Frondizl  cleared 
his  policy  with  the  generals  over  the  phone; 
often  he  simply  followed  the  policy  he  knew 
they  favored.  When  in  1963  he  thought  his 
popular  following  strong  enough  to  support 
an  independent  move  and  refused  to  endorse 
the  ouster  of  Castro's  Cuba  from  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  he  himself  was 
ousted.  Thus  on  the  35th  crisis  the  tanks 
did  not  stop  at  the  gate— they  crashed  it. 

Nor  was  democracy  restcM-ed  in  mid- 1963. 
The  army  denied  the  followers  of  Jtuan 
Peron,  a  large  and  important  segment  otf  the 
population,  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
election;  and  radical  candidates  who  were 
too  active  were  either  arrested  or  harassed. 
Although  welcomed  vrtth  liopes  reminiscent 
of  the  beginning  erf  Frondizi's  reign  in  1958, 
the  new  President  has  to  operate  under  the 
old  code.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  will  have 
to  keep  his  poUcies  within  the  boundaries 
set  by  the  various  military  factions  or  be  vax- 
seated.  And  in  Argentina,  as  in  most  of 
Latin  America,  the  latter  is  the  more  likely 
possibility. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  military  always 
exercises  exclusive  control,  although  it  may 
occupy  the  government  palace  or  the  bar- 
racks behind  it.  Almost  Invariably  it  forma 
a  coalition  with  some  other  group,  such  as 
the  landlords,  the  IndustrlaUsts.  or  even  the 
labor  unions.  In  other  words,  it  tends  to 
tolerate  a  range  of  policies  consistent  with  Its 
views  and  acts  mainly  as  a  powerful  veto 
group.  Even  in  Venezuela,  where  the  mili- 
tary Is  not  particularly  strong  and  apparently 
prefers  to  wait  at  least  until  the  popular 
President  Romulo  Betancourt  finishes  his 
term  next  month  before  making  a  move,  this 
is  in  some  measure  true.  Yet  when  the  small 
pro-Castro  Venezuelan  terrorist  group  in- 
tensified Its  activities  and  killed  several  army 
men,  Betancourt  felt  constrained  to  waive 
the  oonstitutional  rights  of  his  country's  two 
extreme  leftwing  (but  non-Communist) 
parties;'  otherwise,  he  might  well  have  found 
himself  entering  premature  retirement. 

In  Honduras  and  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public the  civilian  heads  of  state  were  lees 
successful  than  Betancourt  as  tightrope 
walkers.  Ramon  Morales,  the  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Honduras,  first  worried  his  generals 
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piimeity.  If  not  for  their  lives.  Both  sides 
tend  to  re«ort  to  Tlolenoe,  either  to  protect 
thatr  poaltton  or  to  anlarge  it,  since  what 
polltleal  machinery  there  to  does  not  provide 
any  peaceful  means  of  adjusting  conflicting 
elalms. 

A  government  has  to  be  at  least  partially 
effective  if  a  country  is  to  support  democ- 
racy and  reject  rule  by  military  Junta. 
When  governments  are  regularly  thrown 
into  the  kind  of  p<riitlcal  and  economic  chaoe 
that  one  finds,  say.  In  Brazil;  when  they 
cannot  maintain  law  and  order,  as  Is  the  case 
in  Colombia's  oountryslde;  or  when  they  are 
mismanaged  by  a  president  who  to  drunk 
moet  of  the  time,  as  In  Bcxiador  before  the 
recent  coup,  it  U  small  wonder  that  few 
tears  are  shed  if  the  military  takes  over. 
When  corruption  and  favoritism  dominate 
the  civil  service  and  political  parties  do  not 
reflect  the  views  of  tbe  major  social  groups, 
but  instead  serve  as  vehicles  for  opportunists 
eager  to  build  their  fortunes  and  advance 
their  friends  and  relatives,  democracy  U  re- 
duced to  a  thin  veneer — the  removal  of  which 
soon  exposes  the  harsh  political  reality. 

Still,  democratization  is  possible  In  Latin 
America.  True,  few  of  the  region's  repub- 
lics have  the  necessary  components  for 
achieving  It.  But  this  simply  means  we 
must  recognize  that  the  process  will  be  a 
slow  one,  as  indeed  It  was  In  the  West. 
Those  who  would  support  It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  many  setbacks,  as  well  as 
decades  of  patient  and  constructive  work. 

The  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  believes  that 
extensive  social  and  political  reform  offers 
the  best  solution  to  the  area's  problems. 
Reforms.  It  U  felt,  will  iindermlne  the  ap- 
peal of  conununism.  will  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  will  allow  more  freedoms. 
Yet  these  various  goals  are  not  all  that 
harmonious. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  economic 
development.  Some  aspiring  Democratic 
governments  choose  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  their  people  and  divert  many  major  re- 
sources from  capital  Investment  to  Inune- 
dlate  consumption:  others  fall  to  foster  de- 
velopment because  they  are  simply  too 
Ineffectual.  Then  there  are  nondemocratlc 
governments  which  push  development 
ruthlessly,  adopting  such  measures  as  forced 
resettling  of  peasants  and  drastic  agrarian 
reform  and  achieving  success  largely  by  Ig- 
noring their  people's  distressed  condition. 
Should  the  United  States  encourage  the 
overthrow  of  these  nondemocratlc  govern- 
ments and  support  the  backward  democ- 
racies? 

In  matters  of  security,  too,  some  elected 
Latin  American  governments  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  United  States,  while  several 
of  the  military  governments  are  among  the 
moet  loyal  followers  of  policies  laid  down  in 
Washington.  Frondlzl.  for  instance,  would 
not  support  U.S.  efforts  to  oust  Cuba  from 
tbe  OAS,  though  the  generals  who  unseated 
him  did.  Is  Washington  to  support  the 
elected  governments  opposed  to  Its  views, 
and  discourage  military  coups  that  would 
bring  these  countries  Into  line  with  US. 
foreign  policy? 

To  further  complicate  the  situation.  U.S. 
businessmen  exert  pressure  on  the  admin- 
istration to  get  along  with  the  government 
In  office  wherever  they  have  large  Invest- 
ments. In  Lima.  U.S.  corporations  are  be- 
lieved to  have  favored  resiunptlon  of  diplo- 
matic r^og^altion  and  aid  immediately  after 
the  July  1962  military  coup.  In  Venezuela, 
a  visitor  cannot  long  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  foreign  oil  companies  would  quite 
willingly  trade  Betancourt's  left^leanlng  de- 
mocracy for  a  government  more  congenial  to 
their  own  interests,  whatever  Its  political 
coloration. 

Nor  does  Congress  give  the  administration 
a  free  hand  in  defining  Its  Latin  American 
policy.     The  list  of  requirements  a  country 


has  to  meet  before  the  United  States  la 
allowed  to  help  it  (and  hence  the  govern- 
ment in  office)  Increases  with  each  year. 
Even  a  visit  to  Castro's  Island  by  a  head  of 
state  to  enough  to  create  troubles  on  the  Hill 
for  a  Latin  American  republic,  as  President 
Aldolfo  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico  recently  dis- 
covered. It  to  no  secret  either  that  some 
members  of  U.S.  military  mtoslons  feel  their 
Latin  American  counterparts  constitute  the 
best  organized  and  moet  reUable  anti-Corn - 
muntot.  pro- American  group  in  the  area. 
Thus  the  administration  must  play  the  jug- 
gler in  its  effort  to  formulatenjui  effective  and 
coherent  hemisphere  policy. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  the  Instru- 
ments available  for  promoting  UJ3.  policy 
are  meager.  Imprecise,  and  quite  unsulted  to 
accomplishing  the  goato  set  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Except  in  some  extreme  case,  for 
example,  the  use  of  military  force  to  advance 
UjS.  gocds  obviously  has  to  be  ruled  out  be- 
cause to  would  alienate  so  many  LMtln  Amer- 
icans. Even  the  most  progreaslve  minded 
people  I  met  in  Latin  America  would  rather 
leave  Haitian  tyrant  Prancoto  Duvalier  in 
office  than  have  UB.  marines  remove  him 
and  revive — to  use  their  phrase — ^Yankee 
gunboat  diplcanacy. 

Second,  the  permanent  ^thdrawal  of 
diplomatic  recognition  from  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  that  do  not  please  the 
United  States  wovild  leave  moet  of  our  am- 
bassadors there  unemployed.  Actually,  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain  an  open  line  of  con- 
tact with  nondemocratlc  governments,  if 
only  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  democratic 
opposition.  Occasionally,  thto  also  psoves  a 
useful  channel  for  encoiiraging  democratiza- 
tion, as  was  the  case  not  long  ago  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Economic  support  from  the  United  States 
In  tbe  form  of  loans,  grants,  technical  assist- 
ance, etc.,  yields  comparatively  feeble  lever- 
age In  moet  Latin  American  countries.  The 
8topi>lng  of  U3.  aid  to  Duvalier  in  May  1963 
after  he  reelected  himself  to  another  6-year 
term,  bad  little  immediate  effect.  If  the 
West  continues  to  withhold  Its  aid  from 
Brazil,  and  if  the  Government  survives  with- 
out it,  Brasll  may  well  declare  a  moratorium 
on  its  multl-biuidred-million-dollar  debts  to 
Western  covintries,  and  save — by  not  paying 
Interest  and  principal  due — enough  to  keep 
going.  Moreover,  even  when  economic  pres- 
sure Lb  more  potent,  it  to  hardly  likely  to 
move  a  tyrant  to  exile  himself,  or  to  persuade 
groups  opposed  to  progress  that  they  should 
support  development  projects.  Tbe  common 
compromise  is  to  placate  the  United  States 
by  holding  elections,  without  initiating  the 
basic  social  changes  essential  for  economic 
and  political  improvement. 

The  objectives  of  UjS.  foreign  policy  in 
lAtin  America,  therefore,  must  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  means  available. 
Proposing  unobtainable  goals  only  generates 
false  Ikopes.  And  to  begin  with,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  no  force  on  earth  can  trans- 
form most  of  the  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
Into  real  democracies  in  the  near  future. 

We  can  and  should  reqiiire  of  any  country 
that  it  undergo  a  mlnimiun  of  democratiza- 
tion, however.  Only  after  police  brutalities, 
firing  squads  and  imprisonment  without 
trial  are  eliminated,  may  we  associate  with 
an  essentially  totalitarian  regime  without 
severely  compromising  our  conscience  and 
reputation.  Dealings  with  such  regimes 
should  be  kept  at  the  moet  reserved  and 
limited  level  of  diplomatic  relations,  exclud- 
ing all  aid,  technical  assistance  and  trade 
subsidies,  and  focusing  the  condemnation 
of  the  hemisphere  upon  them.  If  they  do 
relent,  as  the  Paraguayan  Government  is  re- 
ported to  have  done,  they  should  be  read- 
mitted to  the  Western  family  «f  nations;  if, 
like  Duvalier  in  Haiti,  they  do  not,  the 
United  States  should  exert  eTery  effort  to 
support  opposition  groups  short  of  shipment 
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of  troops,  fully  expecting  that  It  might  take 
years  before  the  tyrants  are  brought  down. 
Here  there  to  no  room  for  compromise. 

Beyond  thto  minimum  admisaion  require- 
ment, the  United  Statea  should  recognize 
that  democratization  to  a  {n-ocess,  not  a 
quality  that  a  country  has  or  does  not  have.  > 
It  should  encourage  this  process  by  tying 
economic  aid  more  closely  to  progress:  As- 
sistance should  be  given  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational and  administrative  systems.  Sup- 
port for  new  universities  for  the  training  of 
both  political  leaders  and  administrators 
might  be  one  approach,  serving  to  extend  the 
spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  and  responsive* 
ness.  Bringing  Latin  Americans  to  this 
country  for  training  could  also  help,  If 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  present. 
But  the  United  States  should  be  the  first  to 
stress  again  and  agtiin  that  tbe  Impact  of 
these  and  all  other  measures  will  n6t  be 
dramatic.  Most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done 
by  the  Latin  Americans  themselves  and  will 
take  time;  democracy  can  neither  be  im- 
ported nor  rushed. 

The  overriding  importance  of  economic 
development  should  be  freely  admitted. 
Countries  t^t  foster  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic progress  simultaneously  deserve  spe- 
cial consideration,  of  ooinve.  But  the  United 
States  should  fully  support  all  governments 
that  push  hard  for  development  (including 
even  autocratic  regimes) .  as  long  as  basic 
human  rights  are  not  violated. 

While  the  meager  instruments  available 
to  implement  U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be 
\ued  to  support  progress  and  to  indicate  dis- 
approval of  stagnation,  not  to  mention  re- 
gression, they  should  not  be  wasted  on 
twisting  the  arms  of  oountrles  to  vote  for 
UJS. -sponsored  resolutions  in  the  United 
Nations  or  the  OAS.  Getting  others  to  de- 
nounce Castro  might  help  score  points  with 
the  voters  at  home,  but  thto  does  not  really 
hasten  hto  downfall. 

It  to  worth  noting,  too,  that  In  the  past 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Latin  America 
has  been  countered  In  a  way  that  has 
strengthened  already  oversized  military  es- 
tablishments. Thto  drains  both  resources 
and  manpowo*  from  development,  and 
nourishes  the  very  forces  that  subvert  UJS. 
policy  in  the  hemtophere  by  preventing 
democracy  from  taking  root.  Tbe  same  task 
could  be  accomplished  more  effectively,  and 
without  these  undeelrabto  side  effects:  The 
Latin  Americans  could  be  asked  to  form  a 
regional  seciirity  force,  similar  to  the  grow- 
ing Latin  American  free  trade  area,  under 
the  OAS  or  some  other  regional  organization. 
Such  a  pooling  of  national  forces  would 
allow  the  reduction  of  national  military 
establishments  as  the  regional  organization 


grows.  Also,  it  would  remove  military  units 
from  internal  politics  by  stationing  those 
of  one  country  in  another  country  or,  better 
still,  by  merging  the  units  ot  different 
nationalities. 

To,  spur  thto  development,  the  United 
States  might  consider  stopping  all  military 
aid  to  national  forces  and  shifting  Its  as- 
sistance to  a  regional  force.  To  the  degree 
that  Individual  Latin  American  military 
groups  oppose  the  formation  of  a  regional 
force,  the  United  States  has  no  choice  but 
to  protect  the  area  from  the  outside  by 
using  Its  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  block  Com- 
munist Invasion  of  Central  and  South 
America.  The  handling  of  small  Indigenous 
Commiuilst  groups  should  be  left  to  the 
large  local  military  forces,  but  they  should 
not  be  supported  with  additional  equipment. 
Shifting  the  emphasto  of  U.S.  asstotance 
from  military  to  economic  aid  would  ac- 
celerate progress — which  to  still  the  best 
way  to  Inoculate  Latin  American  societies 
against  totalitarianism — and  would  weaken 
the  forces  that  occasionally  allow  these 
countries  to  play  at  democracy,  but  not  to 
pursue  it  as  a  permanent  mode  of  life. 
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the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, December  28,  1963,  the  Brewster 
Memorial  Reference  Library  was  dedi- 
cated at  Kingston,  Pa.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  library,  an  addition 
to  the  iong-establtshed  Hoyt  Library, 
consists  of  the  late  Attorney  William 
Brewster's  highly  selective  collection  of 
histcHlcal  and  legal  volumes  which  he 
accumulated  over  a  span  of  many  years. 
Attorney  Brewster  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  scholar,  and  historian  who  began 
his  career  from  a  very  humble  begin- 
ning. Mr.  Charles  A.  McCarthy,  an  his- 
torian from  the  city  of  Pittston  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  late  benefactor, 
delivered  a  most  impressive  address  at 
the  library  dedication  ceremonies  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  as  part 
of  my  remarks  today  the  address  on  that 
occasion  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  acidi  ess 
follows: 

Bkkwstes's  Hbutage:  Knowledge  ' 

ICr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  aasembled  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
late  William  Brewster,  distinguished  lawyer, 
scholar,  and  historian,  and  to  dedicate  his 
generous  legacy  to  Hoyt  Library,  which  he 
■erred  on  Its  board  of  directors  fOT  30  years 
and  as  Its  president  for  20  of  those  years. 

This  wing.  Just  completed,  will  house  Mr. 
Brewster's  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
papers  dealing  with  history  and  the  law. 
Their  selection  by  so  eminent  an  authority 
makes  them  doubly  valuable. 

In  this  sanctuary  we  have  an  example  of 
the  man's  generous  nature.  He  not  only 
bequeathed  this  collection  to  Hoyt  Library. 
but  also  left  it  an  adequate  sum  to  build  a 
hoiise  for  It. 

Thus  he  provided  not  only  for  the  preser- 
vation o*  his  collection,  but  also  for  the  con- 
venience of  future  students  and  scholars 
who  may  come  here  to  consult  Its  priceless 
treasures. 

Thla  generous  streak  in  his  character  was 
not  unknown  to  me.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  Mr.  Brewster  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  As  a  younger  man,  interested  in  his- 
tory, I  enjoyed  sitting  at  his  feet,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking.  When  I  needed  historical 
Information,  I  waS  sure  to  get  It  from  him, 
if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  It. 

William  Brewster  had  memories  as  well 
as  knowledge  In  that  richly  stored  mind  ot 
his.  He  liked  to  talk  of  the  past.  This  is 
natural  In  an  historian.  But  he  also  liked 
to  reminisce.  I  am  glad  I  lUtened,  for  to 
that  way  I  learned  much  about  his  back- 
ground and  growing  up. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  b<M-n,  an  only  child,  in 
modest  circumstances  on  a  farm  to  Brooklyn. 
Susquehanna  County,  Pa..  In  1877.  This  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Hopbottom  Settle- 
ments. The  locality  was  largely  inhabited 
by  farmers  with  New  England  backgrounds. 


Appendix 

It  is  more  than  coincidental — perhaps  prov- 
idential— the  three  most  outstanding  his- 
torians at  Wyoming  Valley  migrated  here 
from  the  Hc^bottom  SetUements.  They 
were  Isaac  Abel  Chapman,  Charles  Miners— 
and  the  third  man  of  moniunental  stature  to 
write  on  Wyoming  Valley.  WUllam  Brewster. 
Mr.  Brewster  was  the  10th  generation  of 
the  Brewster  family  In  America.  His  father 
was  Charles  Miner  Brewster,  a  descendant 
of  Elder  William  Brewster  who  organized  the 
Pilgrim  Church  at  Scrooby.  England,  In  1606. 
He  was  the  ruling  elder  of  the  congregation 
on  its  flight  to  Holland,  and  aboard  the 
Mayfloupr  which  carried  them  to  the  New 
World. 

On  his  mother's  side,  Attorney  Brewster 
was  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  and  of 
Orlando  Bagley,  one  of  the  Minute  Men  who 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Bunker 
Hill,  and  Saratoga. 

On  his  father's  farm  in  Brooklyn  (Sus- 
quehanna County)  he  performed  the  usual 
chores  of  a  farm  boy  in  his  day.  He  drove 
the  cows  to  pastiu-e  and  brought  them  back. 
He  churned  butter.  He  fed  the  chickens. 
He  helped  his  father  lay  in  the  winter's 
wood  supply.  The  family  had  a  few  sheep 
and  young  William  Brewster  looked  after 
them.  Much  of  the  family's  clothing  came 
from  the  sheep's  wool. 

It  was  a  frugal  and  demanding  life,  yet 
the  boy  seemed  contented  with  it.  I  know 
Mi.  Brewster  cherished  fond  memories  of  his 
boyhood  on  the  farm.  He  never  lost  Interest 
in  agrlcult\ire.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  ac- 
quaintances he  cultivated  among  farmers  of 
the  Back  Moimtaln  area  around  Dallas.  He 
inquired  about  planting  conditions  in  the 
spring,  and  the  harvest  In  the  fall.  The 
farmers  often  consiilted  him  regarding  their 
probelms,  and  he  always  gave  them  a  friend- 
ly hearing. 

By  modem  standards.  Attorney  Brewster 
had  an  inadequate  formal  education,  but 
it  was  comparable  to  that  received  In  the 
1880'b  and  ISOO's  by  boys  who  later  rose  to 
positions  of  leadership  In  politics,  military 
service,  business,  and  the  professions.  Am- 
bitious boys  Uke  Bill  Brewster  read  far  be- 
yond their  years  and  school  curriculum. 

In  those  far-off  days  young  &ewster  was 
full  of  curiosity  about  everything — always 
desirous  of  gaining  new  knowledge.  His 
early  boyhood  may  be  likened  to  Benjamin 
Franklin's  younger  days,  when  that  Individ- 
ual saved  his  pennies  to  buy  books  and 
copied  laboriously  from  the  Spectator  to  de- 
velop a  clear  and  Incisive  style  of  writing. 

Mr.  Brewster's  formative  years  were  not 
unlike  those  of  young  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
read  and  studied  by  the  light  of  an  open  fire. 
Brewster's  preparation  for  his  illustrious 
career  as  a  historian  parallels  the  early  lives 
of  men  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Dick- 
inson, and  John  Adams,  who  sl^dled.and  re- 
searched history  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
their  respective  careers. 

After  graduating  from  Brooklyn  (Sus- 
quehanna County)  High  School,  yo\ing  WU- 
llam Brewster  obtained  a  posiWon  as  re- 
porter and  later  served  as  editor  on  the 
Stroudsburg  Dally  Times.  During  this  peri- 
od he  attended  night  classes  at  Stroudsburg 
NcMTnal  School.  Completing  his  course  of 
study,  he  was  graduated  In  1895. 

Late  to  that  year  Mr.  Brewster  came  to 
Kingston  to  become  the  West  Side  repre- 
sentative for  the  Wllkes-Barre  Thnes.  In 
1898  he  succeeded  the  late  Thomas  F.  Heffer- 
nan    as    West    Side    representative    for    the 


Wilkes-Barre  Record.  This  was  the  same 
Mr.  Heffeman  who  later  published  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Sunday  Independent. 

While  employed  on  the  Wllkes-Barre  Rec- 
ord news  staff,  Mr.  Brewster  registered  as  a 
\aw  student.  He  studied  law  in  the  offices  of 
Judge  Daniel  A.  Fell  and  R.  W.  Davis.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
County  bar  in  July  1900.  He  was  also  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Superior  and  Su- 
preme Courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Attorney  Brewster  remained  in  active  law 
practice  until  his  retirement  to  1966.  For 
54  years  he  faithfully  served  the  people  of 
Kingston  Borough  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board  and  as  its  solicitor.  He  was  also 
solicitor  tpr  Wyoming  Borough  and  Franklin 
Township  School  Districts. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  what  might  be  described 
as  a  lawyer's  lawyer.  He  was  respected  as  an 
authority  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  his  specialty  was  school  law. 
In  this  phase  of  law  practice  he  had  few 
equals  to  the  United  States.  Fellow  lawyers 
consulted  him  on  specific  points. 

Mr.  Brewster  possessed  a  deep  knowledge 
on  land  claims  In  this  region.  During  court 
proceedings,  the  Judge  on  the  bench  often 
took  Attorney  Brewster's  word  as  to  whether 
a  disputed  deed  contained  certain  phrase- 
ology. This  was  a  tribute  not  only  to  his 
memory,  but  also  to  his  integrity.  Normally, 
the  court  requires  certified  copies  of  state- 
ments of  this  nature. 

Considerate  of  young  lawyers,  Attorney 
Brewster  would  often  go  out  of  hU  way  to 
help  them  with  their  problems.  This  cour- 
tesy and  generosity  endeared  him  to  many 
members  of  the  Luzerne  County  bar. 

Mr.  Brewster's  toterest  to  local  history, 
especially  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  ran  paral- 
lel to  his  law  practice.  The  flnanclsl  rewards 
from  his  law  practice  made  It  possible  for 
him  to  invest  in  books  which  toterested  him. 
Fortunately,  he  continued  buytog  books  in 
his  field  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Thus 
the  Brewster  Memorial  Reference  Librarv  is 
richer  than  It  might  otherwise  be. 

Brewster's  earnings  from  the  law  also  gave 
him  the  leisure  to  write  books  as  well  as  to 
collect  them.     His  books  were  labors  of  love. 

I  might  say  the  writing  and  study  of 
American  local  history  are  essential  for  any 
true  understandtog  of  American  cultural 
development.  There  lies  the  grass  roots  of 
our  civilization. 

In  my  opinion,  the  local  historian  is  the 
base  for.  all  phases  of  the  broad  story.  It  is 
he  who  develops  and  proves  the  exact  role 
played  by  a  specific  community,  individual, 
or  small  band  of  hardy  leaders  in  develop- 
ment of  a  region  or  some  portion  of  its 
economy.  The  student  of  local  history  has 
a  particular  advantage.  If  he  so  desires,  to 
examine,  explore  and  throw  light  on,  at 
close  range,  the  very  roots  which  generated 
a  specific  action.  An  accepted  generalization 
of  history  Is  sometimes-  modified  by  findings 
which  present  the  Inner,  moving  local  history 
of  the  event  on  which  It  rests. 

Writers  of  local  history,  therefore,  have  a 
great  responsibility.  They  must  be  men  of 
character — honest  and  accurate.  Surh  a  man 
was  William  Brewster. 

Regarding  Mr.  Brewster's  personal 
writings,  It  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
address    to    review    his    already-established 
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hours,  the  lonell- 
itlal  to  the  aocompllah- 
objeetlve  of  the  creator 
Mr.  Brewater  all  the  ac- 
through  hla  creative 
than  compenaated  In  the 
of   hla    hlatorlcal    works 
what  to  him  waa  even 
were  acceptable  to  the 
public  and  were  widely 
of  the  utmoat  authen- 

P- 

hooka  he  wrote,  copies  of 

>f  the   Brewster   Memorial 

he   left   us   mrae    than 

has  bequeathed   to   us 

ks  a  creative  person.    Dur- 

le  sought  no  rewards  for 

beyond  tbe   gratlflca- 

somewhat  to  mankind's 


love 
lis 


Th» 


toians 
tBivir. 
I  eric 


aitd 


Comijkon' 


"he 


Kingston  Borougb 

Mr.    Brewater 
book   establlahed 
local  hlatorlan, 
model  of  ita  kind 
work. 

Mr.    Brewster    I 
Fourteenth 
tbe   Statea   That 
books  is  titled 
York  Frontier." 

In   addition   to 
wrote  many 
hlatorlcal 
"Origin  and 
livered  before  tiu 
Geological  Sodet: 
occaalon  d  the 
rival  of  the 
Claim."  given  at 
claea  at  the 
1939;  and  "The 
Induatry."  deUver^d 
Mine  Inspectors 
States  and  Cana4a 


hlatolcal 
addreetea. 
Influmoe 


scnh 


later  publiahed. 

Mr.  Brewater 
to-date  history  of 
not    being    reset 
spoke  about  this 

In  my  own 
history.  I  noted  a 
tween  the  ara 
the  century 

In  my  personal 
leaves  uncovered 


end!  Dg 
follow  ng 
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writing    of    local    history 

of  the  Wyoming  Valley 

intwest  in  local  history 

hU  arrival  here  In  1895. 

serlbus  attesnpt  at  writing 

the  early  isao's.     It  oon- 

if  artJdea  for  apecial  West 

the  WUkea-Barre  Sunday 

artldea  were  hlatoriee  of 

located    weat    of    the 


Attorney 


Gorton 


bcard'i 


lea  impressed  many  peo- 

oey  Henry  Gordon,  then 

Kingston  Borough  School 

encouraged  Mr.  Brew- 

'8  solicitor,  to  write  a 

"township  for  use  in  the 

achoola. 

imdertocA    the    taak.      Hla 

him    aa   an    outatanding 

hla  volume  aerved  as  a 

It  is  tr\ily  an  Impreeaive 


alao    author    of:     "The 

wealtha:   Vermont  and 

Palled."     Another    of   his 

Pennsylvania  and  New 


hla   booka,    Mr.   Brewster 

artldee  and  delivered 

Among    theae    were : 

of  the  PUgrlms."  de- 

Wyomlng  Hlstqi^cal  and 

of  WUkea-Barre  on  the 

anniversary  of  the  ar- 

"The   Ckmnectlcut 

the  commcmOTatlve  ezer- 

Mbnument  on  July  3. 

of  the  Anthracite 

at  the  convention  of  the 

4  Lssoelaticm  of  the  United 

These  addrei 


May  Mower: 


Wyoalng 


Beginning 


were 


d^lored  the  fact  more  up- 

the  Wyoming  Valley  waa 

ihed    and    compiled.     We 

oi  t  several  occasions. 

rese  tfch  on  Wyoming  Valley's 

vast  gap  which  exists  be- 

wtth  the  ClvU  War  and 

the 


<  bservatUMis  I  feel  this  gap 
iquch  or  the  activities  of  our 


varied  population  stocks  with  their  sharply 
differentiated  cultural  inheritancea. 

Without  these  Immigrants,  there  could  not 
have  been  the  eapanakxi  of  the  anthracite 
Industry  which  long  tarooght  prosperity  to 
tbe  Wyoming  VaUey  and  Its  people.  I  have 
reference  to  the  Irish,  Welsh.  English  and 
Scotch:  and  the  Italians;  alao  to  the  Poliah. 
Lithuanians.  Slovaks,  and  other  nationals  of 
the  great  Slavic  race.  Theee  were  the  ances- 
tors of  a  large  proportion  of  oxir  present 
population.  I  also  have  in  mind  Wycunlng 
Valley's  Jewish  population — some  of  whose 
forebears  commenced  settling  here  after  the 
development  of  anthracite  mining. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  the  men  of  all 
nationalitlee  who  worked  in  ovir  anthracite 
mines  those  many  generations  ago  are  com- 
pletely forgotten.  James  J.  Ccwrlgan,  the 
noted  historian  of  the  anthracite  region,  has 
reviewed  much  of  their  collective  experience 
In  his  brilliantly  written  articles.  Oeorge  G. 
Korson.  the  former  Wllkes-Barre  Record 
newswrlter,  who  became  internationally 
known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  folklore  has 
maintained  for  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  lives 
of  many  of  these  miners.  Korson  tapped  the 
anthracite  miners'  oral  sources  for  tradi- 
tional folksongs,  anecdotes,  remlniscenses, 
and  folkways,  in:  "Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
Anthracite  Miner,"  and  In  "Minstrels  of  the 
Mine  Patch." 

Mr.  Brewster's  query:  "W]iat  la  being  done 
by  people  whose  ancestors  came  here — say 
after  1846 — remains  unanswered.  This  query, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  real  challenge  to  pres- 
ent day  historians.  To  those  Interested  in 
studies  of  this  nature,  the  Brewster  Memo- 
rial Reference  Library  can  be  their  training 
ground,  the  fertne  field  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  reservoir  for  their  sustenance. 

Undergraduates  of  the  various  high  schools 
and  colleges  in  Wyoming  Valley  will  find  an 
unlimited  f\md  of  material  in  Mr.  Brewster's 
heritage.  He  left  knowledge.  These  books 
and  papera  will  be  of  no  real  value,  however, 
unless — and — until  they  are  read  and  studied. 

Scholars  from  across  the  entire  United 
States  will  come  here  to  study  these  works 
when  their  availability  is  made  known  to 
them  through  the  medixmi  of  the  Union 
Catalog  of  Kings  College. 

And  now  the  time  has  come  to  sit  down. 
Before  I  do  so  I  want  to  quote  from  Addison 
in  the  Spectator,  which  is  an  apt  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  benefactor,  William 
Brewster : 

"Books,"  wrote  the  famed  English  essay- 
ist "are  the  legacies  that  a  great  man  leaves 
to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from 
generation  to  generation  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 

And  that,  my  good  people,  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  this  occasion,  the  dedication  of  the 
Brewster  Memorial  Reference  Library — ex- 
cept— If — as  I  think  true,  each  man's  death 
diminishes  us,  I  am  grievously  decreased  by 
the  passing  of  William  Brewster.  He  waa  my 
friend. 


The    ProfruB    and    Activities    of    the 
Federal   Power   Gwmiisston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

¥        or   ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaw.' January  9. 1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following:  address  by 
Joseph  C.  Swldler,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  CMnxnlssion.  delivered  at  Car- 


penters' Hall,  London.  England,  on  De- 
cember 9, 1963: 

Ths  Proobam  AMD  AcTivrrrrs  or  the  PtDER-iL 

Powm  Commission 
(An  address  by  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  ChalrmTn, 
Federal    Power    Oommieslon,    delivered    at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  London,  England,  at  the 
Invitation  of  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons  and 
Model,  Roland   ft  Co.,  December  9,    1963 1 
This   is   the   first  time   I  have   spoken    in 
public  in  Great  Britain  and  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  opportunity  to  speak  before 
this  large  and  distinguished  company.     Per 
their  courtesy  in  extending  the  invitation  to 
speak    today    and    for    their    willingness    to 
make  all   the  necessary  arrangements  I  am 
greatly  Indebted  to  Messrs.  N.  R.  Rothschild 
&  Co..  and  to  Model,  Roland  ft  Co.  , 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that,  like  all/ 
Americans,  I  have  been  profoundly  touched 
by  the  shared  grief  which  has  everywhere 
been  evident  in  the  loss  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  such  sad  moments  as  this  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  bonds  of  international 
friendships  which  are  the  foundation  for  our 
hopes  of  a  better  world. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  today  Is  the  pro- 
gram and  activities  of  the  Pedwal  Power 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  seem  a  poor  expression  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  hosplUlity  which  you  have 
accorded  me  to  delve  into  the  arcane  sub- 
ject of  the  U.S.  system  of  public  utility 
regulations,  especially  since  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  you  have  far  more 'than  a  surface 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Nevertheleaa.  to  be  sure  that  we  are  all  on 
common  ground,  I  ahall  try  aa  briefly  aa  poa- 
alble  to  explain  the  fundamental  native  of 
thla  unique  aystem.  Cven  in  the  United 
States  the  subject  is  regarded  aa  one  of  spe- 
cialized interest.  Those  of  you  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  at  the  UJ3.  sys- 
tenKpf  regulation  will  therefore  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  vaat  maj<M'lty  of  my  fel- 
low Americans. 

I  should  not  pursue  this  unexciting  course 
if  there  were  an  agency  in  Great  Britain  to 
which  I  could  refer  you  by  way  of  close 
analogy.  The  Electricity  Council  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Council,  neither  of  which  has 
operating  responsibilities,  which  provide  ad- 
vice and  guidance  to  the  respective  indus- 
tries iRdtb  which  they  are  concerned,  and 
which  Impose  a  national  perspective  on  their 
operations,  perhaps  come  the  closest,  but 
there  the  similarities  end. 

In  the  United  SUtes  of  all  the  basic  In- 
dustries only  the  malls  are  exclusively  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated.  The  railroads, 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  indtistriea,  the 
electric  power,  natural  gaa  and  other  fuel  In- 
dustries, are  all  either  wholly  or  predomi- 
nantly in  private  hands,  deaplte  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  foundation  of  an  industrial 
economy  and  by  their  nature  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  forces  of  competition  as  other 
commercial  enterprises.  Private  enterprise 
operates  a  larger  ahare  of  these  vital  indus- 
tries in  the  United  Statea  than  in  almoet 
any  other  country.  In  common  with  most 
students  and  observers  of  this  phenomenon. 
I  am  convinced  that  this^has  been  possible 
only  because  of  the  development  in  the 
United  States  <rf  a  system  of  regulation  of 
these  companies  which  protects  consumers 
against  exploitation  aa  a  reault  of  their 
monopoly  poaltlon.  which  Insures  their  serv- 
ice in  the  public  Interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  assurance  to  these  companie; 
of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  t^eir  investment. 

The  beginning  point  In  an  understandlnr- 
of  the  American  system  of  utility  regulation 
la  that  a  gproup  of  Industrtes,  "public  util  - 
ties"  In  our  nomenclature,  including  those 
I  have  mentioned,  have  a  special  status  In 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

The  present  day  concept  of  utility  regula- 
tion datee  from  1876  and  the  decision  oi  the 
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UJB.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Munn  v. 
Illinois.  ThaX  case,  which  Involved  State 
regulation  of  the  actlTlties  of  warehousemen, 
held  that  the  inhibitions  in  the  Federal  and 
State  constitutions  against  interference 
with  private  property  did  not  prevent  regula- 
tion in  the  public  interest  of  property  iledi- 
cated  to  the  public  use.  In  tbe  language 
of  Chief  Justice  Waite : 

"Looking,  then,  to  the  common  law,  frcon 
whence  came  the  right  which  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  protects,  we  find  that  when  private 
property  is  'affected  with  a  public  Interest, 
it  ceases  to  be  Juris  privaU  only.'  This  was 
said  by  Lord  Chief  JusUos  Hale  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  treatise  De 
Portibiis  Maris,  1  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  78,  and 
has  been  accepted  without  objection  aa  an 
essential  element  in  the  law  of  property 
ever  aince.  •  *  *  Munn  v.  lUinoU,  94  US.  113, 
126-136  (1876)." 

It  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  this  group 
that  this  landmark  declsiCA  was  based  upon 
the  treatises  of  Lord  Hale  and  the  decisions 
by  Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  KUenborough  con- 
struing the  common  law  obllgatlona  of  enter- 
prlaea  dedicated  to  the  public  uae.  Hie 
American  doctrine  la  therefore  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Baritlah  o(xnmc»x  law,  but  which  haa 
been  formalized  and  «q>anded  to  a  very  re- 
markable degree  as  required  to  regulate  the 
great  public  service  Indxistrles  which  have 
been  leaders  in  the  overall  rapid  growth  of 
the  American  economy. 

It  la  only  necessary  to  add  on  this  phase 
of  the  aubject  that  with  reapeet  td  auch 
public  utility  Industries  it  haa  been  held 
that  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions 
authorize  broad  controls  over  rates,  service, 
and  financing.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
the  regulatory  statutes  are  aa  broad  as  would 
be  permitted  oo  ctxistltutlonal  grounds.  In- 
deed, some  are  qtilte  restricted  In  the  scope 
of  regulation  they  permit.  All  of  them, 
however,  function  through  a  board,  commis- 
sion, or  other  administrative  agency. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  regulation  Is  that  it  f  uncti<ms  undw 
the  scrutiny  of  ths  courts  to  Insure  not  ocdy 
that  the  admlnlstrattva  agaocles  operate 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Stoto  leglaUtlve  bodlss  which  cre- 
ated tham,  but  alao  that  theae  agendas  do 
not  tranagresa  the  protectlona  afforded  by 
the  Fadaral  and  State  ccnstltatloas  against 
tbe  oonflscattoo  of  prot>eily.  In  XJS.  oon- 
stitutlaoal  parlanoa.  ths  prohlbltlona  against 
ronflaraMoti  Include  noi  only  the  taking  at 
the  property  Itself,  Irai  alao  the  deatructloa 
of  the  value  oC  proiMrty  by  denying  the 
owners  the  right  to  earn  a  reaaonable  level 
of  return.  Tbe  American  Oonstltutloa  not 
only  ooDtalns  tbe  guaranteea  of  aubatantive 
due  proceas  but  alao  aaaurea  each  public 
utility  ot  a  fair  hearing  ao  that  the  oon- 
stitutloiuU  protection  caimot  be  thwarted  by 
arbitrary  procedurea. 

The  earnings  atandarda  are  for  the  moat 
part  preacribed  by  tbe  courta  aa  a  part  of 
the  omstitutional  protection  afforded  to 
private  property  devoted  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. They  were  described  as  follows  In  1M3 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  tbe  case  of  the 
FedertU  Povoer  CommisaUm,  et  al.  v.  Hope 
Natural  Go*  Co.,  330  U.S.  6B1,  603. 

"The  ratemaking  proceaa  under  the  act, 
l.e.,  the  fixing  of  'juat  and  reaaonable'  rates, 
involvea  a  balancing  of  the  Investor  and  the 
consumer  Intereste.  Thus  we  stated  In  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Oo.  caas  that  'regula- 
tion doea  not  Insure  that  the  business  "^^'i 
produce  net  revenues'  (816  U.S.,  p.  690) .  But 
such  considerations  aside,  tbe  investor  In- 
terest has  a  legitimate  conoem  with  tbe 
financial  Integrity  of  the  octnpany  whose 
rates  are  being  regulated,  ^tom  tbe  tnvee- 
tor  or  company  pdnt  of  view  It  Is  Important 
tUa:t  there  be  enough  revenue  noi  only  for 
operating  expenses  but  alao  for  tbe  capital 
ooste  ot  the  business.  Tbsse  Include  service 
on.  tbe  debt  and  dividends  on  the  stock. 


Cf.  Chicago  <b  Grand  Trunk  Ay.  Co.iV.  Well- 
man,  143  UJ3.  338,  346-846.  By  that  stand- 
ard the  return  to  the  equity  owner  should 
be  commensurate  with  returns  on  Invest- 
mente  in  other  enterprises  having  corre- 
sponding risks.  That  retiim,  moreover, 
should  be  sufficient  to  assure  confidence  In 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  enterprise,  so 
as  to  maintain  ite  credit  and  to  attract 
capital." 

Another  feature  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional system  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  regulation  of  public  utility 
comi>anlee  is  the  dirislcm  of  authority  be- 
tween the  States  on  one  hand  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  other.  The  Ameri- 
can system  is  one  of  a  diviskyi  of  responsi- 
bility in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
confined  to  matters  of  national  or  interstate 
concern.  In  those  areas,  of  course,  it  is 
supreme.  As  to  local  intrastate  matters,  the 
States  are  supreme.  Tl\e  aometimea  shift- 
ing boundary  between  national  and  Stete 
areas  of  concern  is  defined  and  policed  by 
the  U.S,  Supreme  Court. 

The  Federal  Government's  Interest  in  the 
regulation  of  the  natural  gas  and  electric 
power  industries  in  the  United  Stetes  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  both  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  substantially  their  present  form 
in  the  lOSO's.  They  are  administered  by  the 
Federal  Power  Coounisslon,  and  are  confined 
largely  to  the  Interstete  and  wholesale  as- 
pecte  of  the  two  industries. 

In  the  United  States  the  natural  gas  and 
the  electric  power  indxutries  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  their  organiza- 
tional structure  and  the  geograi^ilcal  spread 
of  indlvidiuU  company  operations.  Theee 
differences  to  a  large  degree  determine  the 
impact  of  Federal  regulation. 

1ii»  major  deposite  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  States  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  tbe  OuU  of  Mexico,  particularly 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
Stetes.  From  these  fields  large  dlazneter 
pipelines  radiate  out  to  markete  in  all  parte 
of  the  country.  ^Seventy  percent  of  all  the 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  sold  In  interstete  commerce  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

As  a  result  primarUy  of  the  localized  na- 
ture of  natiuia  gas  depoeite,  the  natural  gas 
industry  Is  divided  Into  three  distinct  seg- 
mente.  First,  there  are  the  producers,  who 
are  virtually  the  entire  petroleum  Industry. 
Ilie  Commission  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
their  production  (^)erations  as  sxich.  but 
when  the  gas  Is  sold  for  use  in  IntMstete 
commerce,  tbe  Oommlsslon  baa  authority 
both  to  determine  viiether  tbe  sales  should 
be  permitted  as  In  the  intereste  at  pubUe 
convenience  and  necessity  and,  if  so,  at  what 
price  and  on  what  terms. 

The  intermediate  segment  of  the  indus- 
try conslete  of  the  great  transmlssicMi  pipeline 
compfuiieB— B  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co..  are  the  two 
largest— which  trazMmlt  the  gas  through 
giant  i^lpellnes  as  mucdi  aa  a  tbouaand  miles 
or  more  to  centers  of  dlctrlbutlon  whlcb  in- 
clude every  metropoUtan  area  In  the  con- 
tl«uoua  United  8t»tea  exoeiyt  for  two  Statea 
in  New  Knglarvd.  Maine  and  Vermont.  Tbe 
Federal  Power  Oommlaalon  ezerolaea  ocm- 
prehenelve  Jurtedlotlon  over  tbe  Interstete 
pipeline  companlea.  Tbe  pipeline  con^ienles 
must  secure  the  Oommlsalon's  approvsU  for 
thetr  purchases  and  sales  and  for  tbe  con- 
struetloQ  ot  facilities.  Tbe  OocnmlssloQ  de- 
termines both  the  price  at  wbleb  tbey  buy 
the  gas  and  tbe  price  at  wblch  tbey  eell  It 
and  muet  insure  that  ttte  dlfferanoe  aUowa 
the  Industry  an  opportunity  to  meet  Ite  op- 
erating expenses  and  earn  a  rsaeonable  n~ 
turn  on  the  investment  in  transmission 
faciUties. 

The  third  segment  of  the  Industry  com- 
prises the  dtetributors  at  tbe  gas  in  thous- 


ands of  oommunlUss,  large  and  snail.  Ilieee 
are  under  State  regulation  sBBliwtvely  and 
their  reilatlaQ  to  the  Federal  Power  Oonunls- 
sion  is  only  aa  pupcfaaeers  tram  tlie  plpeltnea 
who  depend  vpaa  tbe  Piiiiiiilaiiiiii  to  pro- 
tect them  In  Hielr  abfUty  to  buy  gas  at  fair 
prlcee  and  on  reaeonaUe  terms. 

Some  companies  carry  on  boOi  long-dis- 
tance transmission  and  local  diatrlbutlon 
operations.  The  Columbia  Gee  System  Is  an 
example.  In  such  a  case  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  regulates  the  tranamlsaloD  op- 
eration and  Stete  agencies  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution functions. 

On  the  electric  power  side,  the  indiistry'a 
structure  Is  significantly  dlffa«nt  because 
of  the  broad  availability  of  foaaU  fuel  and 
hydroelectric  resources  in  the  United  States. 
The  sources  of  generation  are  widely  dis- 
persed and  usually  are  located  within  or  close 
to  the  service  territory  of  the  operating 
compajiy. 

In  the  private  sector  of  the  industry,  which 
is  perhaps  75  or  80  percent  of  the  totel, 
typically  each  large  comptany  is  an  integrated 
operation  and  takes  responsibility  for  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution 
functions.  Some  of  the  companies  even  own 
their  own  fuel  sources.  Although  there  Is 
a  considerable  degree  of  Interconnection 
among  the  various  power  systems  of  the  in- 
dustry, less  than  10  percent  <rf  the  power 
which  is  produced  by  the  private  companies 
Is  sold  at  wholesale  in  interstete  commerce 
to  distributors  lor  resale.  "ITie  Commission's 
role  In  assuring  purcdiases  and  sales  of  elec- 
tricity In  int«vtete  commerce  is  of  ^eat 
importance  but  ite  direct  impact  is  on  a 
much  smaller  pert  of  the  total  business  of 
the  electric  power  industry  than  with  respect 
to   the   natural   gas  industry. 

The  Commission's  approval  is  not  re- 
quired in  order  to  build  electric  power  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  Stetes  except  for  hydro- 
electric plante.  The  Commiselon  has  limited 
authority  over  the  securities  of  electric  com- 
panies operating  in  interstete  commerce 
where  the  Stete  commissions  do  not  ex«rise 
a  security  review  Jiuisdiction.  I  might  add 
that  the  Commission  has  no  security  Jxirls- 
dlction   over  natural  gas  companies. 

Having  sketched  in  the  fttunework  in 
which  the  Federal  Power  OommlBBlOQ  func- 
tions, I  sho\ild  like  now  to  discuss  a  little 
more  fully  the  programs  and  acttvlttes  of 
the  Federal  Power  OomznlsBloQ  In  tbe  la^t 
2^  years  as  they  have  affected  the  natural 
gas  pipeline  compenlee. 

I  single  these  companies  out  for  q>ecial  at- 
tention, because  their  operations  are  to  such 
a  large  degree  subject  to  the  C^nninlssion's 
Jurisdiction. 

I  believe  that  the  natural  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry is  a  good  example  of  tbe  successful 
operation  of  the  American  system  ot  private 
ownership  of  utility  companies  fimcttonlng 
under  public  regulation.  The  Oommlaalon 
has  regiilated  tbe  Intenrtate  pipelines  virtu- 
ally alnoe  their  Ineeptkm.  In  the  last  30 
years  theee  companies  have  beccxne  a  bul- 
wark of  tbe  American  economy.  Their  assete 
have  grown  from  $860  million  to  over  $10 
Ullion  while  their  revenues  have  increased 
from  #300  milll<m  to  H  bUUon  in  1962.  In 
1945,  natural  gas  accounted  for  about  14  per- 
cent of  the  energy  maricet.  Today  it  pro- 
vldea  a  third  of  all  of  the  energy  tuiite  con- 
sumed within  tbe  United  Stetes.  Including 
the  energy  consumed  by  autonM>biles  and 
other  mobile  equipment.  Tlntty-four  mil- 
lion homea  now  receive  natural  gas  service. 
Sales  of  the  entire  natiu-al  gas  industry  In 
1968  wlU  cnseed  14  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Tbe  Commissi onii  certificating  authority 
has  been  exercleed  to  Insure  that  each  pipe- 
line projeot  is  aoi^Mrted  by  adequate  gas  re- 
serves. It  baa  also  been  exerolsed  to  insure 
that  new  f  adUttes  will  not  undermine  the 
maAet  «r  the  flnandal  stability  of  existing 
pipelines.  Investons  and  oonsumers  alike 
have  a  strong  Interest  In  the  exercise  of  the 
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volume  ot  work  and  the  oomploity  ot  the 
proceedings  that  it  did  not  keep  pace  with 
ns  dockets,  and  the  amounts  of  revenues 
vrtilch  the  oon^Mtnlee  were  earning,  on  what 
was  virtually  a  contingent  basis,  reached 
enormous  dimensions,  well  over  a  billion 
dollars,  and  in  1961  this  amount  was  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  ot  $10  million  a  month. 
As  a  result,  few.  If  any,  of  the  large  pipeline 
systems  were  able  to  show  solid  earnings  flg- 
uree  to  Investors,  w!k>  were  required  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  how  much  of  current  earnings 
and  of  what  amounts  set  aside  as  surplus 
might  ultimately  be  required  to  be  refunded. 

The  contingent  refund  problem  Is  no  more, 
I  am  happy  to  say.  AU  of  the  major  cases 
have  been  dispoeed  of,  for  the  most  part  by 
settlements  agreed  to  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned— pipelines,  their  customers  and  tbe 
Oom mission.  Approximately  $560  million 
has  already  been  refunded  or  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  refunded.  As  a  result,  consum- 
ers are  paying  a  fair  price  for  their  gas  and 
there  is  no  longer  a  major  pipeline  oofnpany 
which  cannot  present  to  Investors  solid  earn- 
ings figures  as  a  basis  for  Investor  appraisal 
of  Its  securities,  and  as  a  basis  tor  manage- 
ment to  project  future  expansion  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  stabilization  ot  field 
prices  there  have  been  few  applications  for 
rate  Increases  In  recent  months  and.  in  ad- 
dition, the  piprtines  continue  to  find  new 
ways  to  reduce  unit  ooets  so  that  I  do  not 
look  for  a  repetition  of  the  situation  in  tbe 
pcwt  when  practtcaUy  all  ot  the  ptiielines  had 
major  rate  Increase  appUcationa  i>endlng  be- 
fore us.  Nevertheleee,  the  Commission  has 
taken  stepe  to  insure  that  if  such  appUca- 
tlons  are  filed,  they  can  be  disposed  of 
promptly.  .  In  addition  to  encouragement  of 
the  settlement  technique  we  have  reorga- 
nized our  procediurae  for  dl^xwlng  at  cases 
by  trial  and  decision  In  order  to  permit  ex- 
peditious handling. 

Tlie  assurance  of  price  stability  has  given 
new  impetus  to  the  marketing  programs  of 
the  pipeline  ccnnpanlee  and  their  distribu- 
tors. They  are  now  proceeding  with  .great 
aggressiveness  to  seek  new  markets  both  in 
Industry  and  by  expansion  of  household  use. 
To  support  Its  new  marketing  program  the 
industry  is  placing  increasingly  greater  em- 
phasis on  research  and  development,  piur- 
tlcularly  with  respect  to  air-conditloi^ng  and 
other  utilization  equipment.  As  you  know, 
in  most  of  the  United  Statea  summer  tem- 
peraturee  are  sufficiently  high  to  create  a 
great  demand  for  energy  for  air  conditioning, 
that  Is  to  say,  space  cooling. 

On  the  electric  power  side  of  the  Conunis- 
slon's  jurisdiction,  I  mention  again  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  ot  Industry  produc- 
tion which  Is  sold  at  wholeeale  in  Inter- 
state commerce.  As  in  the  case  of  gas 
distribution  companies,  the  earnings  ot  the 
electric  power  Industry  are  determined  to  a 
great  extent  by  State  and  local  regulatory 
agenciee  whert  these  oompanlee  operate.  I 
should  say  that  the  princlptU  financial  Im- 
pcust  of  the  Federal  Power  Commlselon  upon 
theae  companlee  la  by  way  of  encoiu'aglng 
lower  coat  operations  through  stronger  Inter- 
connections to  facilitate  full  coordination  of 
power  system  operations  and  by  setting  stan- 
dards wliich  may  commend  themselvee  to  the 
State  and  local  agencies  which  have  excltislve 
Jurisdiction  over  sales  at  retail. 

I  should  not  fall,  before  concluding,  to 
meptlon  the  Commission's  National  Power 
Siurvey,  now  underway,  in  which  we  hope  to 
point  the  path  toward  a  fully  coordinated 
system  ot  power  supply  for  the  United  States 
in  the  1970's.  Tou  may  not  know  that  there 
are  8,600  separate  electric  enterprlsee  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these.  450  are  owned  by 
private  inveatora,  accounting,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  7g  or  80  percent  of  the  entire 
industry.  Tbe  236  largest  of  theee  acoo\mt 
for  98  percent  ot  the  total  electric  power 
revenues  for  the  private  sector.  The  bal- 
ance at  the  Industry  c<Hislsts  of  five  Federal 


agencies,  about  a  thousand  rural  electric 
power  cooperatives  and  about  2,300  local  pub- 
lic systems,  mostly  municipal.  These  en- 
terprises vary  from  the  magnitude  of  TVA 
with  over  13,000'  megawatts  of  installed  ca- 
pacity and  annual  output  of  66  bitllon  kilo- 
watt-hours a  year,  to  enterprises  too  small 
to  support  economic  sourcee  of  generation 
of  their  own. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  American  pow- 
er complex  is  the  largest,  most  modern  and 
most  efllcient  in  the  world,  but  the  indiutry 
still  has  far  to  go  to  attain  the  economies 
available  through  full  integration.  The  aim 
of  the  National  Power  Survey  is  to  encour- 
age tbe  Industry  on  a  voluntary  baais  to 
achieve  such  economlee  by  full  cooperation 
among  all  Industry  segments,  while  retaining 
the  advantagee  of  the  stimiilation  and  en- 
terprise which  resxilt  from  the  availability 
of  an  enormous  pool  of  technical  and  man- 
agement personnel  within  irhlch  each  group 
is  striving  to  set  an  example  for  the  others. 

The  fact  that  the  American  electric  power 
Industry  is  and  always  has  been  pliiralistic 
In  structure,  baa  proven  a  great  stimulus  to 
management  improvement  and  coat  reduc- 
tion, m  an  industry  where  direct  competi- 
tion is  wasteful,  competition  by  example  has 
proven  an  effective  substitute.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  American  oondltl(ms  and  do  not 
suggest  that  the  American  system,  whldi  has 
developed  under  unique  conditions,  could  or 
should  be  exported. 

There  are  some  in  the  United  States  who 
still  regard  regulation  of  public  utilities  as 
an  unwarranted  intnision  upon  free  enter- 
prise, but  I  believe  that  most  well-informed 
people  agree  that  the  instltutloo  ot  ivlvate 
or  Invector  ownerahip  of  puIMc  utilities  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  public  utility  regu- 
lation by  State  and  Federal  authorities. 

In  my  oplnkm.  it  has  been  the  development 
of  public  utility  regulation  as  an  American 
institution  which  has  made  It  possible  for 
private  enterprise  to  continue  to  fiourlah  in 
theee  flrtds  of  activity.  Intensive  UjB.  devel- 
opment of  and  reUanoe  upon  public  regula- 
tion has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  with  the  powers  and  re- 
sources t*  assure  that  regulated  industries 
conduct  their  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve 
the  public  Interest.  Even  so.  our  oonstitu- 
Uonal  system  with  its  guaranteee  of  sub- 
stantive and  procedixral  due  procees  has  pro- 
vided investors  with  the  necessary  security 
to  make  it  poeslble  to  attract  tbe  capital  re- 
quired for  these  public  services.  By  Judicial 
decision  and  a  loiig>-developlng  tradlttoo  the 
respective  areas  of  governmental  authority 
and  of  management  discretion  and  responsi- 
bility have  been  distinguished  so  that  the 
managers  of  the  enterprise  have  an  incentive 
to  do  a  good  Job  for  their  owners  and  cus- 
tomers within  a  general  framework  which 
protecU  the  public  against  exorbitant 
charges  and  failure  or  inadequacies  of  service. 
The  securitlee  of  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  companlee  are  outstanding  favorites  of 
Investors  in  the  United  States. 

I  alM>uld  be  the  last  to  urge  that  this  sys- 
tem of  public  utility  regulation  doee  not  have 
Its  flaws  (»'  that  the  work  of  the  regulatory 
agencies.  State  and  Federal,  could  not  be 
Improved.  By  and  large,  however,  the  regu- 
latory system  has  worked  reasonably  well 
and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can public;  and  the  regulated  industriee  have 
both  shared  in  the  growth  of  the  Nation  and 
have  stimulated  that  growth.  Fr(»n  the  long- 
range  point  <tf  view  effective  regulation  Is  not 
a  threat  to  the  utilitlee  but  is  a  condition  to 
their  continued  existence  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  oiir  eccmomy. 

I  believe  that  any  impartial  obeerver 
would  flnd  it  dUBcult  to  say  that  the  natural 
gas  and  electric  power  Industries  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  regulatee  are  not 
healthy  and  financially  strong.  They  are 
among  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  in- 
dustriee in  the  United  Statee.    In  the  energy 
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field  the  United  States  is  the  world,  leader 
by  a  wide  margin.  These  two  industries  pro- 
vide energy  In  forms  which  are  among  the 
meet  convenient  available  and  which  have 
the  highest  growth  potential.  There  will  of 
course  be  competition  between  them  in  the 
future  to  determine  their  respective  shares 
of  the  Nation's  ever-Increasing  energy  mar- 
ket but  this  competition  should  prove 
healthy  for  both  Indxistrles  and  for  the 
country  as  well.  Each  Industry  has  an  as- 
sured market  of  its  own  and  the  competition 
will  only  determine  the  precise  share  of  the 
growth  in  energy  use  which  each  of  them  will 
capture. 

The  demand  for  energy  in  the  United 
Statee  continues  to  ^ow  as  our  population 
Increases  and  as  we  achieve  an  even  higher 
standard  of  living,  although  tbe  rate  of 
growth  Is  offset  in  part  by  increased  efllclency 
in  the  use  of  energy.  The  electric  power  and 
natural  gas  pipeline  industries  will  share  In 
this  growth.  Technological  advances  and  the 
improvement  in  indiistry  operating  condi- 
tions provide  reason  to  look  forward  to  an 
even  more  solid  foundation  for  their  future 
progrees  and  future  earnings  within  the 
limits  permissible  for  public  utility  enter- 
prisee.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  in- 
tends to  exercise  its  functions  in  a  manner 
that  will  encourage  constantly  Improved  in- 
dustry performance. 


The  Marine  Technology  Society:  A 
Long-Needed  Organization  in  a  Vital 
Scientific  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALITOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  organization 
which  I  believe  will  make  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  future  development  of 
a  vital  and  challenging  science — ocean- 
ography— the  study  of  the  vast,  almost 
limitless  resources  of  the  seas. 

The  organization,  the  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society  is  a  nonprofit  venture. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  together  scientists, 
oiglneers,  businessmen — in  short,  all 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  developing 
oceanographic  knowledge  to  tap  the 
physical  resources  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  oceans. 

The  group  is  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  already  has  a  nation- 
wide membership.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Its  formation  is 
timely.  The  House  has  passed  a  na- 
tional oceanographic  bill.  The  Federal 
Government  has  announced  a  long-range 
program  of  oceanographic  research. 
TTiia  professional  group  can  help  meld 
the  many  discoveries  and  potential  proj- 
ects into  a  uniform  source  of  complete 
knowledge  about  what's  going  on  in 
oceanography.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
compete,  but  to  collect  information  and 
see  that  those  who  are  working  in  the 
com,plex  field  of  oceanography  are  aware 
of  the  achievements  that  have  been  made 
and  the  ezperlmentB  underway. 

I  personally  am  pleased  to  have  the 
OKx>rtunity  to  Join  this  organization.    I 


believe  it  offers  a  v^icle  for  the  ex- 
change of  information,  the  collating  and 
disseminating  of  ideas  and  the  ideal  focal 
point  for  discussion  ot  and  fonnulatioD 
of  valuable  oceanograi^c  projects.  My 
home  district  of  San  Diego  County, 
Calif.,  is  the  center  of  varied  and  ad- 
vanced oceanographic  research. 

The  Marine  Technology  Society  has 
been  very  active  since  its  relatively  recent 
formation.  It  has  launched  studies  and 
programs  aimed  at  establishing  sound 
marine  conservation  policies.  It  is  in- 
vestigating the  problons  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  oceanographic  instruments, 
a  necessity  if  world  progress  in  the  arts 
of  underwater  science  Is  to  progress 
rapidly. 

The  MTS  is  not  interested  primarily  in 
academic  knowledge  alone.  One  of  its 
chief  projects  is  studying'  how  marine 
sciences  can  help  the  economics  of  na- 
tions which  now  have  limited  technologi- 
cal and  economic  resources. 

Now  in  progress  is  an  evaluation  of 
present  undersea  vehicles  available  for 
oceanographic  work,  and  a  projection  of 
the  future  requirements  for  such  vehicles. 

Another  project  involves  checking  the 
practicality  of  using  obsolete  underwa- 
ter communication  cables  for  ocean- 
ographic data  retrieval. 

Perhaps  its  most  ambitious  program, 
and  one  of  unquestioned  value  and  need, 
is  the  collecting  and  classifying  of  all 
now  available  technical  literature  per- 
taining to  marine  science. 

In  essence  this  group  is  aiming  to  bring 
together  the  many  separate  phases  of 
oceanographic  discovery  into  a  coordi- 
nated, knowledgeable,  workable  organi- 
zation. Much  like  the  creation  of  a 
fabric,  it  will  weave  together  the  various 
strands  of  research  which  hitherto  have 
been  pursued  largely  in  random,  uncoor- 
dinated fashion  by  many  organizations 
having  diverse  interests. 

Since  the  House  smd  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
oceanographic  program,  the  Marine 
Technology  Society  has  scheduled  its 
first  national  conference,  a  s3miposium 
on  "buoy  technology"  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  March  24  and  25,  1964. 

Congress  has-a  great  interest  in  the 
success  of  MTS  in  realizing  its  objec- 
tives. It  will  be  helpful  toward  making 
our  Federal  oceanography  program  an 
effective  operation.  It  will  establish  the 
preliminary  fonim  for  discussions  con- 
cerning the  important  interchange  of 
oceanographic  data  between  nations — a 
step  toward  world  accord,  cooperation, 
and  ultimate  greater  prosperity. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Herbert 
BoNKER.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography,  wrote  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  shortly  after  its  forma- 
tion: 

The  objectives  of  our  legislation  seem  well 
in  line  with  the  objectives  which  yo\ir  pro- 
posed new  society  would  seek  to  promote. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  profeeslonal  so- 
ciety of  the  caliber  you  have  in  mind  could 
be  most  helpful  to  varioxis  interests  within 
and  without  Oovemment  who  are  concerned 
over  the  need  for  the  prompt  and  effective 
advancement  of  a  national  oceanographic 
program. 


It  has  been  said  that  we  know  more 
about  the  surface  of  the  moon  than  th« 
ocean's  floor.  We  are  now  strtrlng  to 
push  our  som  (a  knowledge  aboat  tbe 
ocean  and  Its  floor.  The  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society  may  well  become  the  hub 
of  a  united  drive  to  explore,  analyze  and 
utilize  the  full  depths  and  expanse  of  the 
world's  oceans. 


Rise  in  Spending  Predicted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  expressed  dismay  during  the  past  24 
hours  at  President  Johnson's  promises  to 
spend  and  save  with  equal  vigor  can  flnd 
the  explanation  on  the  front  page  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  The 
sleight  of  hand,  miracle,  and  legerde- 
main necessary  to  accomplish  this  ap- 
parently impossible  feat  are  quite  simple. 
It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  tampering 
with  the  books.  I  enclose  the  article 
from  the  Post  as  follows: 
Risk  in  Spenddto  Przdictxd — Bttdgbt  Not  as 

AusTDUC     AS     It     Seems,     Administration 

EooNOMisTS  Sat 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noesiter) 
Administration  economists  insisted  yester- 
day that  there  is  less  austerity  in  the  John- 
son budget  than  meets  tbe  eye. 

They  contended  tliat  the  surprise  $97.9- 
bllllon  spending  plan  would  support  a  brisk 
rise  in  the  economy  despite  tbe  apparent 
holddown  on  Federal  outlays. 

Their  argument  reets  on  two  grounds: 

1.  The  proposed  new  cut  In  taxes  withheld 
from  ]>aychecks  would  pump  an  extra  $200 
million  a  month  Into  the  hands  of  the  fast- 
est  spending   consumers. 

2.  The  $97.9  bUllon  total  was  reached  in 
part  through  a  series  of  devices — "gimmicks" 
to  less  friendly  observers — that  will  actually 
l>ennlt  a  rise  In  Government  spending  during 
1964. 

ECONOMISTS    DISAGREK 

Outside  the  administration,  economists 
disagreed  over  this  analysis.  Some  accepted 
the  argument  tliat  the  budget  will  not  be  as 
inflationary  as  it  appears.  Others,  however, 
said  that  no  bagful  of  accounting  tricks 
could  now  stop  the  lack  of  Government 
spending  from  exerting  a  drag  on  total  busi- 
ness activity. 

Perhaps  the  shrewdest  Judgment  ignored 
the  conflicting  flgures.  One  economist,  a 
veteran  of  the  Washington  budget  wars,  said  : 

"Johnson's  a  clever  man  with  clever  peo- 
ple around  him.  No  matter  what  his  budget 
says,  you  can  bet  he'll  have  the  economy  go- 
ing up  like  a  roman  candle  at  election  time." 

If  this  assessment  proves  correct.  Mr.  John- 
son will  have  demonstrated  that  you  can 
have  your  cake  and  eat  It,  too.  He  will  have 
simultaneously  deprived  the  Republicans  of 
the  economy-ln-Qovemment  issue,  promoted 
welfare  programs,  and  sparked  a  climbing 
economy. 

TAX    CUT'S    EITECT 

In  any  event,  administration  experts  con- 
ceded that  they  are  borrowing  for  this  year 
some  of  the  stimulus  expected  in  1966.  If 
the  lower  withholding  rate  takes  effect  by 
Inarch  1,  the  tax  cut  in  1964  will  amoimt  to 
more  than  $8  billion  instecui  of  the  $6  billion 
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Featured  as  an  editorial  by  the  edi- 
tor of  Science,  this  statement  by  the  war- 
time Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  contains 
views  derived  from  experience  and  warn- 
ings that 'must  not  go  unheeded  by  those 
In  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  our  Government  who  are  in  varying 
degrees  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  our  great  programs  of  research  and 
development 

The  indicated  statement  by  Dr.  Bush, 
which  I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks,  is 
commended  for  study  by  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  especially  those  assigned 
to  committees  with  cognizance  over  the 
development  and  appropriation  for  our 
scientific  programs : 

Vanntvax  Bush  Speaks 

The  spectacular  success  of  applied  research 
diirlng  the  war  led  to  a  fallacy  entertained 
by  many.  It  is  that  any  problem  can  be 
solved  by  gathering  enough  scientists  and 
giving  them  enough  money.  To  solve  the 
problem  of  the  common  cold  assemble  a  great 
Institution.  All  It  with  scientists  and  money, 
and  soon  we  will  have  no  more  colds.  It  is 
folly  to  thus  proceed.  The  great  sclentinc 
steps  forward  originate  In  the  minds  of  gifted 
scientist,  not  In  the  minds  of  promoters. 
The  best  way  to  proceed  Is  to  be  sure  that 
really  Inspired  scientists  have  what  they 
need  to  wc»k  with,  and  leave  them  alone. 

A  man  sitting  at  a  desk  and  thinking  Is  not 
an  expensive  proposition.  A  scientist  direct- 
ing a  team  and  operating  an  expensive  array 
of  apparatus  is.  The  costs  of  research  go  up 
very  rapidly  when  one  gets  Into  hardware. 
When  money  comes  easily  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  rush  Into  use  of  complex  equipment  too 
fast  and  too  far.  We  may  be  making  this* 
mistake. 

If  the  coimtry  poiirs  enough  money  Into 
research.  It  will  Inevitably  support  the  triv- 
ial and  the  mediocre.  The  supply  of  sclen- 
tlftc  manpower  Is  not  unlimited. 

In  any  broad  program  of  research  the  key- 
word in  regard  to  anj  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  "relevance."  It  is  a  good  word  to 
have  In  mind  In  examining  any  research  pro- 
gram. Competent  directors  of  research  know 
what  It  means.  Probably  "conducive  to  prog- 
ress toward  the  main  object  bf  a  program"  Is 
as  good  a  definition  as  any.  Just  finding  out 
something  new  is  not  by  Itself  sufficient  Jus- 
tification fcM"  research.  It  needs  to  mean 
something  when  we  find  It. 

It  makes  sense  to  ask  a  young  researcher 
In  basic  research  what  he  Is  trying  to  find 
out,  what  sort  of  knowledge  he  hojjes  to 
have  at  the  end  of  his  program  which  does 
not  now  exist.  Surprisingly  often  the  answer 
will  be  hard  to  extract.  But  It  makes  no 
sense  to  ask  him  Just  how  he  Is  going  to  do 
It.  what  It  will  cost,  or  how  long  It  will 
take.  If  he  knew  the  answers  It  would  not 
be  basic  research. 

When  scientific  programs  are  Judged  by 
popular  acclaim  we  Inevitably  have  over- 
emphasis on  the  spectacular.  That  Is  Just 
what  we  have  today.  The  deeply  Important 
scientific  advances  moving  today  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  If  they  were  they  woiild 
have  been  accomplished  long  ago.  Outstand- 
ing scientific  progress,  which  will  most  affect 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  children,  Is  not 
grasped  by  many. 

Since  the  war  we  have  seen  a  strange,  and 
to  my  mind  dangerous,  development.  The 
armed  services  have  called  upon  universities 
to  manage  great  programs  of  research  and 
development,  involving  secrecy,  and  often 
calling  for  business  Judgment.  Some  of  this 
has  been  avoided  by  the  creation  of  Inde- 
pendent zx>nprt^t  organizations.  We  ought 
to  find  a  better  way.  The  universities  will  re- 
spond, when  called  upon  the  Government  to 
imdertake   burdens    in   the   public    Interest. 


But  management  of  secret  programs  Is  not 
their  proper  business,  and  they  shoiild  not 
be  thus  utilized.  We  ought  to  be  ingenious 
enough  to  avoid  loading  our  xinlversltles 
with  tasks  which  may  Interfere  with  their 
proper  function  ot  tiimlng  out  educated 
men  and  women. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main 
task  of  the  universities  Is  to  educate  men. 
The  country  will  need  skUled  professional 
men  In  the  future  as  much  as  It  wlU  need 
new  knowledge.  As  we  now  go  we  are  not 
meeting  this  challenge  sufficiently.  Every 
research  program  placed  in  a  university 
should  be  so  ordered  that  Its  product  Is  not 
only  new  knowledge  but  skilled  educated 
men. 


Independence  Day  of  Chad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  the  Republic  of  Chad  will  cele- 
brate the  third  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, we  wish  to  send  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  Francois  Tombalbaye, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chad; 
and  His  Excellency  Adam  Mallck  Sow, 
the  Chadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Republic  of  Chad  achieved  inde- 
pendence from  Prance  on  August  11, 
1960,  but  the  formal  independence  day 
celebrations  were  deferred  until  January 
11.  when  the  seasonal  rains  were  over. 
Thus.  January  11  became  the  anniver- 
sary date  on  which  Chad's  independence 
is  commemorated,  the  date  on  which  we 
offer  our  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Chad. 

Chad,  a  landlocked  country  in  central 
Africa,  is  a  territory  of  great  geographic 
variety.  It  is  a  land  of  desert  in  the 
north  which  becomes  savannah,  then 
plain,  then  Intense  forest  as  one  travels 
southward.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains 
and  rivers  and  of  abounding  bird  and 
animal  life.  Its  people  are  as  varied  and 
interesting  as  its  topography — Arabized 
nomads.  Negroid  herdsmen,  fishermen 
and  primitive  villagers.  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians, and  Anlmists.  Over  the  centuries 
nomads  from  the  north  and  sedentary 
populations  from  the  south  have  mingled 
in  Chad.  Islamic  conquerors  penetrated 
in  the  14th  century  to  find  fiourlshlng 
African  empires,  and  in  the  19th  century 
the  Europeans  began  explorations  of 
Chad.  Chad  has  been  a  melting  pot  of 
ethnic  groups,  for  it  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  active  crossroads  of  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  tropical  Africa. 

But  the  new  independent  Chad  is  no 
longer  satisfied  Just  to  be  a  crossroads. 
.  It  is  determined  to  build  up  a  reputation 
of  its  own  on  the  world  scene.  Chad  and 
its  former  ruling  colonial  power,  Prance, 
have  continued  on  good  relations  since 
independence.  On  independence  day 
President  de  Oaulle  sent  a  telegram 
which  said: 

Chad  enters  the  concert  ot  nations.    In 
the  heroic  days  of  the  war  she  did  not  fall  to 
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stand  by  France.    She  can  rest  assured  today 
ttAit  France  will  not  fall  to  stand  by  her. 

In  turn,  Chad  negotiated  agreements 
with  Prance  for  close  cooperation  in  for- 
eign affairs,  defense,  and  financial  and 
economic  matters. 

Chad  has  made  commendable  progress 
in  developing  its  econmny  since  inde- 
pendence In  spite  of  drawbacks  such  as 
inaccessibility,  transpotration  difficul- 
ties, and  the  great  distance  to  major 
seaports.  At  independence  Chad  had 
under  1  mile  of  paved  road,  from  Port 
Lamy,  the  capital,  to  the  airport.  Roads 
are  being  improved,  however,  and  Chad's 
alrlink  to  the  outside  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  Chad's  chief  eco- 
nomic asset  is  cotton,  which  makes  up 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's exports.  The  basis  of  the  economy 
is  agrlciilture,  and  about  96  percent  of 
the  population  are  engaged  in  subsist- 
ence agriculture,  stockraising.  and  river 
fishing.  Chad  has  begim  an  industriali- 
zation program,  however,  and  already 
there  are  a  handful  of  cotton  gins,  soap 
factories,  peanut  oil  mills,  and  brick 
kilns. 

Over  half  of  Chads  imports  come 
from  Prance,  but  Chad  has  started  im- 
porting 8ome  American  products  such  as 
gasoline,  trucks,  lubricating  oils  and 
greases,  air  conditioners,  and  refrigera- 
tors. Chad's  ties  with  the  West  are 
strong,  and  the  Government  is  trying  to 
attract  foreign  capital  to  develop  a  new 
industry  of  potential  Importance - 
tourism. 

On  the  thh-d  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependoice  we  congratulate  the  people 
of  Chad  for  the  progress  they  have 
achieved  thus  far  and  wish  them  every 
success  for  the  future. 


Farley  Mmclet  With  Posfanastert— Says 
Postal  Workers  Qosett  to  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MXW    TOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Honorable 
James  A  Parley,  former  Postmaster 
General,  at  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  last  fall.  Mr.  Parley's 
remarks  appeared  in  the  November-De- 
cember  1963  issue  of  the  Postmasters' 
/  Gazette: 

Farltt  Mincucs  Wfth  Postmastbks— Sats 
Postal  Woueies  Closkst  to  th«  Pxoplx 
(Note. — Friends  of  James  A.  Farley,  Post- 
master General  from  March  4.  1933.  until 
succeeded  by  Frank  C.  Walker  September  11 
1940,  thought  he  appeared  in  better  health 
and  more  Jovial  than  in  years.  Especially  de- 
lighted to  see  him  again  were  the  members  of 
the  Farley  class,  as  he  calls  them,  and  at 
his  request  they  stood  proudly  at  the  several 
occasions  where  he  qMke.  They  were  com- 
missioned while  he  lieaded  the  Department. 
Relaxed  and  reminisoent,  the  former  Po«t- 
"«»*«■  General  stroUed  around  the  spacious 


hotel  grounds,  conferred  with  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  IkSemben  of  Congress  who  were 
there,  but  lie  showed  little  favor  for  the  cas- 
ual atttra  that  everybody  else  had  adopted. 
AU  of  the  Failey  class  on  Oahu  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  as  msihy  otliers  as  ooukt  crowd  Into 
the  village's  tapa  room  hailed  him  at  a  lei- 
surely breakfast  arranged  under  the  chair- 
manship of  John  McCann,  of  Oglesby.  HI. 
Mr.  Farley  indulged  his  weU-nourished  lis- 
teners (now  o(Mnpletely  under  tbe  spell  of 
the  Land  o'  the  Lei)  with  stories  of  his  world 
travels  (he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.)  and  some  poet  office 
odditlee  recalled  from  his  own  experiences.) 
You  have  business  this  morning,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  why  X  should  Intrude  on  your 
time.  I  know  you  have  a  long  and  Important 
program  to  finish  in  this  business  session. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here,  as  I  have  said,  and  it 
was  a  disappointment  to  miss  the  few  con- 
ventions I  have.  An  "operation  on  my  eye 
caused  me  to  miss  one.  I  missed  the  Chicago 
convention,  and  I  don't  think  I  missed  but 
one  or  two  others  since  I  retired  In  1940. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  this 
group  of  postmasters  how  grateful  I  am  to 
them,  those  who  were  appointed  under  me, 
and  how  grateful  I  am  to  those  who  still 
carry  on.  who  were  appointed  by  my  suc- 
cessors. 

The  post  office  is  the  closest  thing  a  com- 
munity has  to  its  National  Government.  I 
was  hap>py  during  the  years  I  served  as  Poet- 
master  General  to  do  all  I  possibly  oould  to 
have  post  office  buildings  erected  wherever 
allowed  or  were  necessary. 

Probably  some  of  the  most  pleasant  hours 
of  my  postal  career  were  spent  going  all  over 
the  country  dedicating  a  poet  office,  laying  a 
cornerstone,  attending  postal  gatherings  of 
all  kinds — postmasters'  conventions,  rural 
carriers'  conventions,  and  all  kinds  of  con- 
claves dealing  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  postal  service. 

I  win  always  be  olose  to  the  postal  service. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  I  walk  from  my 
hotel  to  my  office  that  I  don't  ctnne  In  con- 
tact with  letter  carriers  tm  their  routes. 
When  I  stop  and  say  to  the  younger  fel- 
lows. "My  name  is  Jim  Farley.  How  are 
you?"  they  usually  stop  for  a  second  look  as 
much  as  to  say.   "Who  are  you?" 

However,  fhe  older  fellows  know  me  and 
I  talk  with  them  about  their  problems. 

CLOSK  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Postal  Department  has  always  been 
closer  to  the  people  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Postal  people  are  in  my  Judgment  a  more 
dedicated  group  than  the  employees  of  any 
other  Department.  Now  that  isn't  said  in 
an  unkindly  way.  The  reason,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  because  ttiey  are  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple. ThU  U  particularly  true  In  the  small 
post  offices,  small  cities,  and  towns  or  vil- 
lages where  they  have  the  poet  offices. 

Everybody  in  tl»e  community  knows  the 
postmaster  and  the  postmaster  knows  all. 
They  are  mutiial  friends — they  know  their 
troubles,  know  their  successes. 

I  congratulate  those  of  you  who  are  still 
carrying  on  from  the  time  you  were  ap- 
pointed by  me  as  postmaster.  The  fact  that 
you  are  here  and  sUU  carrying  on  Is  a  great 
tribute  to  your  loyalty  to  the  Department 
and  your  integrity  and  to  those  who  recom- 
mended and  appointed  you. 

I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  em- 
ployees and  postmasters  who  were  appointed 
after  my  time  and  I  know  they,  too,  are 
carrying  on  in  the  same  manner,  doing  the 
same  type  of  Job  and  that  they,  too,  will" 
continue  to  be  loyal  to  the  Department  dur- 
ing their  years  of  service. 

You  have  a  new  Postmaster  General  now. 
I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
untfl  yesterday.  He  is  a  man  highly  re- 
garded by  the  i>eople  aroimd  the  coimtry 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  him.  I  am 
sure  President  Kennedy  woxUd  not  have  ap- 


pointed him  unless  he  felt  sure  he  would 
make  a  fine  Postmaster  General. 

His  predecessor.  Postmaster  General  Sd 
Day,  did  a  good  Job.  He  won  the  affecUon 
and  admiration  of  everyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment with  whom  he  became  acquainted  and 
with  whom  he  associated.  And  I  am  sure 
Postmaster  General  Oronouski  wUl  carry  on 
In  the  same  way.  I  am  sure  he  is  already 
properly  indoctrinated  to  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment position  and  It  wont  be  long  until 
all  of  you  WlU  be  knowing  him  well  and,  I 
am  sure,  calling  him  John.  I  m-ge  you,  al- 
though I  know  it  isn't  necessary,  to  give  him 
all  the  support  and  encouragement  you  can 
and  carry  on  as  you  have  been  with  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

speaks  op  sntdek 
I  can't  close  without  paying  a  tribute  to 
John  Snyder  and  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion who  have  been  associated  with  him 
during  his  2  years  as  president.  The  asso- 
ciation has  grown  and  prospered  under  his 
very  able  leadership  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
more  than  JusUfled  the  confidence  reposed  In 
him  by  the  postmasters  who  elected  him  2 
years  ago  and  again  last  year.  John  is  the 
postmaster  In  Oconomowoc.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  dedicating  poet  offices 
but  his  was  the  only  post  ofllce  where  I 
poured  evaporated  milk  on  the  cornerstone. 
(It  was  Carnation  evaporated  mUk.  Date 
July  27,  1937.  Business  in  OcontHnowoc  was 
suspended,  the  city  decorated,  and  Post- 
master Snyder  was  escorted  to  the  post  office 
by  the  American  Legion  band.  Farley  was 
given  red  carpet  treatment;  dignitaries  from 
Wisconsin  showed  up.  As  is  his  custom, 
Postmaster  Snyder  had  area  postmasters  as 
his  guests.     Ed.) 

VWien  I  started  dictating  a  letter  to  John 
I  told  the  girl  It  was  to  Oconcxnowoc  and 
she  kind  of  stopped  and  looked  and  listened 
and  said,  "Where  is  Oconomowoc,"  I  will 
never  forget  It  because  of  that  occasion  and 
because  of  John. 

He  has  been  a  fine  postmaster,  he  has  been 
a  fine  leader,  he  has  a  fine  famUy  and  he  is 
a  patriotic  American  and  I  congratulate  you. 
John,  and  wish  you  weU  In  the  days  ahead! 
I  wish  for  you  and  your  devoted  family  many, 
many  years  of  continued  good  health  and 
happiness. 

I  hope  those  of  you  here  wUl  continue  to 
enjoy  yourselves  and  you  will  all  go  back 
fully  refreshed  from  your  vacation  and  will 
return  to  work  and  take  on  as  you  did  be- 
fore, and  God  wllUng,  I  wiU  be  looking  for 
you  In  my  home  at  the  Waldorf  when  you 
come  to  New  York  In  1964.     Good  luck. 


Shevcheoko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OP   laCHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREMINTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
mourn  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
and  dedicate  ourselves  to  combat  all 
forms  of  hate  and  violence,  it  would  do 
well  for  us  to  take  note  of  the  bigotry 
and  Intolerance  displayed  in  the  attimks 
by  one  newspaper  in  this  city  against  the 
scheduled  erection  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue.  After  3  years  of  hearings,  dis- 
cussion, and  wide  reporting  about  this 
project,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  these 
ill-tempered  attacks  have  been  made  at 
this  late  stage.  But  what  is  even  strang- 
er is  the  tone  and  ill-informed  character 
of  this  aosault.    Apparently  the  forth- 
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t^m^\n%  numumeiit  to  the  freedom  and 
indepwirinnfle  c?  kll  the  captiYe  natlcms, 
tTwOiMttny  those  i]  1  the  Sonrlei  Union,  has 
struck  a  sensittre  nerre  in  certain  circles 
here. 

Three  years  at  o  I  played  an  instru- 
mental nrie  In  th  s  passage  <A  legislation 
providing  for  th^  erection  of  a  statue 
in  honmr  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  poet 
laureate  and  heiD  of  Ukraine  and  Im- 
mortal ezposieiit  at  the  freedom  of  all 
natioos.  AH  asp(  ets  of  this  project  were 
caxefnlly  ■''"»»»<"«  d  and  deliberated  upon. 
Our  chief  objeetl  re  mas  to  honor  a  man 
whose  name  anc  works  are  today  and 
for  the  future  a  i  icnument  to  individual 
Ubertjandtonat  onal  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence thzougl  lOUt  Eurasia.  We  were 
intent  then,  and  i  tre  so  now.  not  to  allow 
the  totalitarian  i  lasters  in  Moscow  and 
their  puppets  in  the  enu>ire  to  pervert 
the  fun  meaning  and  significance  of 
Shevchenko  for  Ipeir  own  aids.  In  the 
Ukrainians  hut  of  all 
name  of  Shevche'nko 
means  freedom  land  liberty  which,  of 
oouzae.  are  anatt  ema  to  the  Communist 
rulers.  More,  nith  stress  on  the  ex- 
lAotted  and  the  ororessed,  his  works  are 
a  monument  agamst  bigotry  and  intoler- 


hearts  not  only 
captive  peoples 


It  is  ironical  U  tat  a  man  who  devoted 
his  entire  life  agi  dnst  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance daonld  be  subjected  in  our  land 
of  freedom  to  the  le  very  vices.  However, 
w«  can  be  tmly  tl  lankfnl  for  the  freedom 


of  the 


inoui 


Nation.  Such  freedom 
of  moral  reownsi- 
Ultty  and  integrity  which  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  coonte  act  the  Ugoted  state- 
ly oth«8.  In  this  case 
has 
highest  respect  and  es- 
I  wish  to 


ments  pubUibed 

the  laziest  Waaiingt<m  newspaper 


again  earned  the 

teem  for  Its  reoc  at  editorial. 


incorporate  as  put  (rf  my  remarlcs  the 
superb  edttorla.  Utled  "Association 
Agabi."  that  «nx  ared  in  the  Deconber  4 
Issue  of  the  Eve  ting  Star. 


TlMlait 


to  tM 


fihsnfco  Is 

jnplTSl  of  ttM 

J&adat 


■adi  Kfipttml 


pvoJcBt 
•t  th« 


wou  id 


diMpwtlcm  on  tb«  p«rt 
(M  of  Tubs  8b«T- 
by  tiM  aoUeltetkn  of  ap- 
by  ttM  Sovtot  UkrmliM's 
U  Jf ..  In  tha  bdlef  ttutt 
be  tlM  klas  of  death  for 


ttaeplan 

Natunlly.    the 
heartedly.     Slnoe 
eoeof  the 
mtmlst  SciTlet 
the*  the  10th 
TOlee  for 


OonumiilBt 
Unlca, 
oex  tury 


The  name  for 
10  yaara  old.    It  Isj 
tkm."    It  to 
Oomnranlsta  are  Iz 
oiipoeett.'*   Itle 
■ponelhto  fUlaey 
nmrtA  by 

WlnetoD 
de  Oatille  denooni 
the 

U  much 
their  Angto  hegtnn 
Oennan.  Spanish. 


We  are  Swlae  and 
We  are  alio 


Ukralnan 


thi 


monunients  tn 
eign  or  foreign' 
rated  htre  la 
the  efforU  at 
rlTlng  their  unity 


odlclal    approred    whole- 

the  Ukraine  la  preeently 

repuhUee  of  the  Cam- 

the  eoneltislon  le  drawn 

Ukrainian  poet  and 

a  Communist. 

ti^s  prop—  la  a  UtUe  over 

OuUt  by  AsMcU- 

thU  way:  "If  the 

fitvor  of  a  thing,  we  must 

dliooocertlng  to  see  this  Irre- 

tppUed  to  a  poet  deeply 

of  Ukrainian  descent. 

oelebratee  and  Charles 

a  transatlantig  people 

But  the  fact  is 

to  Vbm  Americans  than 

ngs.    We  are  Irish.  French. 


Amarlcins 
ChtxrcbUl 


Anglo-i  merlcane. 


Italian,  and  Scandinavian. 
Ifetherlanders  and  African. 


Thle  h^>py  varifcty  in  our  compoeltlon  is 
<  Umt  ways.  In  many  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.     For- 
hsroee  are  oommemo- 
or  stone,  \isually  from 
prlrate  sodettes,  de- 
train a  ooomion  land  at 


b(m 


Amelcan 


origin.  Thos,  John  gikeeoii.  who  gave  the 
Union  the  Jfonitor,  Is  nsnembered  in  a  atatue 
glTcn  by  Americans  at  HoandlnaTlan  deaoent. 
The  bronae  Jeanne  d'Are  on  lierldlan  BUI  Is 
the  gift  of  the  Sodete  dee  Femmee  de  France, 
located  In  New  Tork. 

This  traditional  procees  has  been  followed 
in  the  project  to  erect  a  statue  to  Taras 
Sherchenko  In  the  little  park  at  P  and  33d 
Streets  NW.  The  land  has  been  set  aside  by 
Congrees.  The  statue  Is  being  paid  for  by 
private  subecrlption.  The  Nation  and  the 
Capital  will  be  enriched  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  far-off  poet  and  hero  who  devoted  his 
life  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  quite  an  inter- 
esting immediate  background  that 
prompted  the  responsible  editors  of  the 
Star  to  come  out  with  this  pointed  edito- 
rial. For  this  l)ackground  and  since  one 
or  two  persons  in  administrative  bodies 
ccMicemed  with  the  statue  have  been 
badly  misled  by  the  vlcioiis  attack  pub- 
lished in  another  organ  in  this  city,  I  be- 
lieve our  Members  should  carefully  read 
the  following  items  which  I  append  to  my 
remarlcs:  First,  a  statement  written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Oeorgetown 
University  and  sent  to  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission;  second,  an 
editorial  cm  "The  Shevchenko  Affair" 
which  appeared  in  the  November  7  issue 
of  the  Armenian  newspaper,  the  Hairenlk 
Weekly;  and  third,  a  very  pointed  let- 
ter— one  among  scores  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  refused  to  publish — sent 
by  the  Ukrainian  Medical  Association  of 
North  America: 

Decxmbeb  1,  1963. 
Mr.  W.  C.  DuTTON,  Jr.. 

Director,    National   Capital    Planning    Com- 
mission, WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Dmam  Ma.  DuriOH:  Upon  my  return  to  the 
area  this  evening  I  found  and  carefully  read 
your  letter  of  November  29.  acknowledging  In 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Rowe  my  letter  of  November 
10.  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  her  for  your 
reply. 

Since  the  rules  ot  the  Commission  pre- 
clude my  appearance  to  confront  Mr.  Louch- 
heim  for  the  purpoee  of  having  him  attempt 
a  justification  and  substantiation  of  the  per- 
nlcloiu  fabrications  peddled  by  Mr.  James  K. 
Wiggins,  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  should  like  to  comply  with  the  last  sen- 
tence of  your  letter  by  having  this  letter 
serve  as  my  short  statement  on  the  Shev- 
chenko statue  project.  I  trtist  that  this  state- 
ment and  the  eaaUy  accessible  material  re- 
ferred to  win  be  preeented  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  before  the  December  6 
meeting  so  that  they  may  be  properly  ap- 
prised of  the  ugly  situation  created  by  Mr. 
Wiggins'  editorials. 

Although  Cotfigrses  alone  can  determine  for 
whom  memorials  are  to  be  erected  and  In 
this  case,  while  some  editors  slep.  held  open 
and  fair  hearings  3  years  ago.  I  for  one  am 
strongly  uf  the  belief  that  every  citizen 
should  come  to  know  why  the  Shevchenko 
statue  Is  being  erected.  Deeplte  their  Inflam- 
matory and  bigoted  character,  the  Poet  edi- 
torials have  been  most  welcome  for  the  In- 
terest they  have  stimulated,  so  much  so  that 
congressional  proposals  are  underway  for  a 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Library  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  also  a  Shevchenko  stamp 
next  year,  not  to  mention  a  necessary  reprint 
of  House  DocTunent  No.  445,  "Europe's  Free- 
dom Fighter.  Taras  Shevchenko  1814-61." 

Apart  from  serving  as  prime  evidence  for 
such  further  construction  action,  the  delib- 
erate distortions  and  misinformation  con- 
tained in  ttie  Poet  edltcx^lals  are  being  de- 
veloped into  an  objective  study  of  journal- 
istic abuse  and  intolerance',  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  should  be  familiar 


with.  It  Is  important,  therefore,  that  you 
bring  to  their  attention  the  following  Con- 
nsmamwAi.  Baooao  issues:  November  18,  1963. 
pages  a0689-86;  November  14,  pagee  20736- 
41;  November  ao.  pages  21447-60.  These  rep- 
resent only  a  beginning:  many  more  are  to 
follow  in  demonstrating  to  our  people  an- 
other source  of  hate  feeding  in  our  society. 
Whereas  tlie  Poet's  editor  has  largely  sup- 
preeeed  the  massive  replies  of  protest  to  his 
mendacious  editorials,  as  well  as  refusing  to 
open  up  his  paper  for  a  coxmterlng  article  by 
an  American  Shevchenko  scholar.  In  the 
Racoao  both  sides  are  being  luresented. 

In  order  not  to  be  goaded  into  an  unfortu- 
nate situation,  I  earnestly  feel  the  members 
should  ponder  the  following  additional  points 
after  reading  the  initial  contents  of  the 
above  Issues : 

(1)  The  utterly  contradictory  nature  of 
the  muddled  Poet  editorials  e.g.,  the  October 
18  one  fears  the  statue  as  a  weapon  "In 
a  fierce  cold  war  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  Soviet  Union,"  the  November  1 
one  fears  Khrushchev  "could  lay  a  wreath 
on  this  memorial."  There  are  dooens  of  oth- 
ers. In  one  breath  Shevchenko  is  an  "Idol 
of  the  Commimlst  Party,"  then  an  "ardent 
nationalist"  (November  12) — and  so  a  circle 
Is  squared. 

(2)  The  contradictory  nature  of  the  Poet's 
editorials  to  its  own  articles  and  rep<»t8;  e.g. 
tbe  vicious  charge  of  anU-semitlsm  against 
the  poet  in  the  editorials  to  Stei^en  S.  Ros- 
enf eld's  tempered  and  balanced  account  on 
this  subject  (September  39 ) .  The  comical  as- 
pect of  all  this  is  seen  in  the  Post's  September 
23  editorial,  urging  a  statue  for  Shakespeare. 
who  had  far  more  to  say  about  Jews  than  did 
Shevchenko  in  his  righteous  protests  against 
Jewish  and  lonilj  Perish  administrators  of 
the  sMt  system  In  the  Russian  Kmpire. 

(3)  The  arrogant  Ignorance  of  the  editor 
who  admits  he  has  "never  read  a  line  of  Mr. 
Shevchenko's  verse"  (September  23).  Tet, 
establishing  the  poet's  universal  status,  Shev- 
chenko's works  have  been  translated  into 
over  60  languagee,  by  Poles,  Russians,  Jews, 
Oermans.  the  British.  Americans  and  others: 
with  culture  and  dignity  our  late  President 
Kennedy  on  two  occasions  exalted  the  poet 
and  said  on  March  26,  1961,  "I  am  pleased 
to  add  my  voice  to  thoee  honoring  the  great 
Ukrainian  Poet  Taras  Shevchenko.  We  honor 
him  for  his  rich  contribution  to  the  culture 
not  only  of  Ukraine,  which  he  loved  so  well 
and  deecrlbed  so  eloquently,  but  of  the 
world.  His  wtx'k  is  a  noble  part  of  our  his- 
torical heritage";  world-renowned  Jewish, 
Polish,  German  and  other  scholars — lUce  Al- 
bert Bnsteln.  Abram  Joffe,  Stanislaw  Kot. 
Max  Plank — have  been  members  of  the  world 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  freedom  fighter  and  per- 
petuates his  humanist  works.  One  could  go 
on  and  on  to  demonstrate  the  offeQslveness 
and  bald  affront  of  these  editorials  to  people 
of  culture  and  understanding. 

(4)  The  smear  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the 
editor's  smear  campaign;  e.g.  in  all  the  edi- 
torials the  central  purpoee  of  the  statue  Is 
omitted,  namely  a  memorial  to  a  universal 
poet  and  national  hero  upon  whom  our  own 
great  tradition  rubbed  off  and  whose  great 
message  Is  the  Just  freedom  of  all  nations. 
Including  his  Ukraine.  Meet  pertinent  to 
this  purpose  has  been  Congrees  aim  to  pre- 
vent the  Communists  from  abusing  and  ex- 
plolUng  this  symbol  of  universal  freedom  for 
their  own  ends.  This  Is  the  crux  of  the 
project,  and  the  recent  journalistic  gimmick 
of  the  Post  (Nov.  29)  headlining  on  the  first 
page  "Communists  Love  Shevchenko"  over 
a  report  of  a  puppet  Soviet  Ukrainian  repre- 
sentative's comments  on  the  statue  here 
proves  again  the  grave  lack  of  understand- 
ing show  by  the  i>aper's  editor.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  this  is  old  stuff  which  we  en- 
countered in  1960-41,  it  is  significant  that 
the  UJ7.  puppet  also  carefully  sidesteps  the 
central  purpose  of  the  statue — the  theme  at 
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world  freedom  which  every  address  at  the 
groundbreaking  o«-emonles  emphasized. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  these  Issues  are 
beyond  the  determination  at  the  OommU- 
sion.  They  were  fully  and  openly  «n«^i— ««^ 
3  years  ago  in  Congress.  However,  the  liem- 
bers  in  their  role  as  citizens  should  be  in- 
formed of  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

-  LiV  B.  DOBRIANSKT. 


Ukrainian  Medical  Assocxation 

or  North  AmicA, 

November  4,  1963. 
The  Editor  or  thk  Washington  Post, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Ds&x  Birroa:  We  are  writing  to  you  In  be- 
half of  the  Ukrainian  Medical  Association  of 
North  America,  which  represents  over  1,000 
physicians  and  dentists  of  Ukrainian  descent 
living  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  leeponse  to  the  editorial  article  In  yo\ir 
paper  of  October  18.  1963.  entlUed  "The 
Shevchenko  Affair"  we  have  received  nu- 
merous telephone  calls  and  letters  from  oiu- 
members  expressing  their  indignation  and 
concern.  They  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
articles  in  your  paper  opposing  the  erection 
of  the  Shevchenko  monument  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  the  Capital  of  our  freedom-loving 
country,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tour  apparent  distortion  of  the  facts 
makes  us  wonder  why  you  are  opposing  the 
erection  of  a  monument  honoring  a  great 
humanitarian,  who,  more  than  100  years 
ago  was  advocating  the  American  type  of 
democracy  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  all  Europe. 
Shevchenko  eerved  the  cause  of  freedom 
with  all  his  genius.  He  was  a  fighter  for 
freedom,  and  awakened  the  enslaved  na- 
Uons  in  the  caarist  emigre,  including  the 
Ukraine,  Shevchenko's  own  country. 

He  saw  in  the  United  States  the  Ideal  of 
poUtical  and  social  freedom.  In  oat  of  his 
poems  he  appealed  to  Ood  for  a  Oeorge 
Washington  for  the  Ukraine,  who  would  lead 
his  naUon  to  independence. 

Homage  has  been  paid  Shevchenko  by 
reknown  poets.  His  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated into  aver  50  different  languages.  His 
greatness  has  been  noted  by  scholars  of 
SlavlsUcs  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  beyond  our  comprehension  why  your 
paper  has  b^tUed  Shevchenko  and  why  you 
insulted  Congrees  by  Implying  that  it  did 
not  know  what  it  was  doing  when  it  ap- 
proved the  monument. 

Tour  articles  show  very  Uttle  knowledge 
of  Sherehenlu.  his  work,  and  the  reasons 
why  Amerlcaiks  of  XTkralnian  descent  donated 
their  efforts  and  hard  ecu'ned  money  to  erect 
the  monument.  What  is  worse,  you  did  not 
even  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  facts 
from  competent  sources  before  attacking  our 
"tiny  group." 

Tou  are  puzzled  by  the  facts  that  the  So- 
viet Communists  pay  tribute  to  Shevchenko, 
claiming  him  to  be  one  of  their  own. 

Tou  probably  are  aware,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  the  Moecow  tyrants  are  masters  in 
twisting  the  truth.  Look  what  they  md  to 
the  term  "democracy."  They  have  also 
twisted  Shevchenko's  words. 

A  study  of  Shevchenko's  original  works 
will  reveal  the  whole,  unqualified  truth  to 
you  or  any  other  reader.  He  was  a  champion 
of  freedom  and  a  fighter  for  Individual  dig- 
nity. He  loved  truth  and  despised  tyranny; 
particiUarly  the  kind  that  took  advantage 
of  the  weak  and  helpless.  He  fought  for  the 
rights  of  women  and  the  Negro.  If 
Shevchenko  were  alive  today  he  would  op- 
pose the  Moeoow  dictatorship  with  the  same 
force  and  energy  that  he  di^>layed  against 
the  imperalistic  caars  of  his  time. 

We  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
strongly  feel  that  a  statue  of  Shevchenko 
has  much  to  offer  not  only  to  Washlngto- 
nlans  but  to  all  Americans  who  will  visit  our 
great  Capital  for  it  wlU  always  be  a  symbol 
of  mankind's  continued  efforts  to  spread  the 
ideas  of  a  political  system  and  social  order 
that  America  has  given  to  the  world. 


It  seems  to  us  that  your  paper  Okould 
Join  us  In  our  efforts  to  neot  a  Shewbenko 
monxunent  In  tbe  Smttoa'a  Oi^tal  at  no  ooat 
to  the  Oovemnifent  rather  than  join  thoee 
who  oi^xjee  it. 

In  any  event,  we  sinoerely  ask  that  you 
discontinue  your  Intemperate  attacks  on 
our  motives  and  in  fairness  and  justice  pre- 
sent the  project  uid  the  people  ooncemed 
in  their  true  light. 
YoiOT  truly, 

Mtson    L.    Zartckt,    M.D., 

President. 
Olth  Wolanskt,  M.D., 

Secretory. 

The  Shevchenko  Affair 

Since  the  Conununist  corruption  of  world 
morals  we  have  witnessed  all  kinds  of  viola- 
tions of  good  taste  but,  occasionally,  we  come 
across  a  shocker  which  really  leaves  us  limp 
from  the  exhaustion. 

Such  shocker  is  a  recent  editorial  of  the 
Washington  Poet  In  which,  incredible  in  this 
benighted  age  of  ours  as  it  may  seem,  the 
author  takes  callous  exception  with,  what 
would  seem  to  a  genuine  American,  an 
eminently  patriotic  act,  and  calls  for  tbe 
prompt  cessation  of  all  work  on  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
Ukrainian  poet  named  Taras  Shevchenko  to 
be  erected  in  Washington  as  a  symbol  to  the 
deep  attachment  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
the  principle  of  national  freedom  and  their 
determination  to  win  their  independence. 

The  Poet  belittles  a  great  and  dedicated 
Ukrainian  poet  who  fought  with  his  pen  all 
sort  of  tyraimy  and  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
his  "audacity,"  belittles  some  two  million  odd 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry,  and  an  im- 
posing segment  of  the  American  body  politic 
who  have  made  an  equally  Imposing  contri- 
bution to  the  culture  and  the  political  phlloe- 
•ophy  of  America  as  a  "tiny  group."  calls  the 
monument  to  Taras  Shevchenko  a  "monu- 
ment to  disunity  and  recrimination  among 
Americans,"  and  with  unabashed  arrogance, 
calls  the  entire  affair  a  manipulation  of  a 
tiny  group  of  Ukrainian  Americans  to  fight 
the  cold  war  in  their  own  way  and  to  pro- 
mote "their  own  implausible  goal  of  Ukrain- 
ian nationhood." 

This,  we  submit,  as  coming  from  presimi- 
ably  a  Thomas  Jefferson  w  Patrick  Henry 
type  American,  Is  too  much  of  a  shocker  by 
Itself  to  need  further  ooounent.  Svoboda.  the 
Ukrainian  Weekly,  thinks  such  sentiments 
coiUd  only  emanate  from  either  ignorance  or 
malice. 

We  think  the  Svoboda  editor  Is  rather 
naive.  Svoboda  underestimates  both  the 
education  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet. 

We  only  feel  constrained  to  say  that  we  cer- 
Uinly  have  met  this  entity  kefore  and  his 
language  is  a^t  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us. 
And  we  daresay,  this  element  iidilch  pUys 
with  the  fate  of  captive  nations  and  ridicules 
their  asperatlons  to  intiependenoe,  if  an  in- 
vestigation were  made  of  its  past  vote  on 
critical  Issues  involving  communism  vs.  anti- 
communism.  It  would  be  discovered  that  In- 
variably that  vote  was  east  In  behalf  (rf 
"Flto  as  against  Mlhaelovich  and  Mao  TSe- 
tung  as  i^alnst  Chiang  Kai-shek. 


Farmers  Hard  HH  by  Imports  of  Beef 
m  Uailed  Stales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jantuiry  9. 1964 

Mr.    JENSEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    mvder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  shall  In- 


dude  an  artkde  by  Verne  Peyser  in  the 
CouDcil  Blofla  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Peyaer  polntvout  the  effect  of  beef 
imports  on  the  pocketbooks  of  our  cattle- 
men. 

Aloog  with  other  Members  of  Ckmgress 
I  have  urged  President  Johnson,  Secre- 
taries Freeman  and  Dean  Rusk  to  im- 
mediately impose  an  embargo  on  meat 
imports  to  the  degree  that  will  be  effec- 
tive. The  article  follows: 
Yearly  Loss  $3.5  MnxiOH  in  This  County: 

Farmeks  Hard  Hit  by  Ibcpoxts  of  Bekf  im 

Untted  States 

(By  Verne  Peyser) 

A  national  problem  is  costing  Pottawat- 
t.amie  County  farmers  $3.5  mUlion  or  more 
a  year. 

The  problem:  Imports  of  beef  into  the 
United  States  which  threaten  to  reach  a  new 
annual  peak  of  1  billion  pounds  this  year. 
top  cattlc  fxeoim g  asxa 

County  Extension  DlrecttH'  Cliflc»-d  John- 
son said  Saturday  the  $3.5  million  pocketbook 
loss  to  cattle  feeders — due  directly  to  beef 
Imports — is  a  conservative  estimate. 

"The  figure  could  possibly  double  that." 
he  said.  "This  has  a  whale  of  an  Impact  on 
the  economy." 

Southwest  Iowa — with  Pottasvattamie 
County  in  the  lead — Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  cattle  feeding  areas. 

Other  counties  In  the  area  also  feel  the 
impact  of  prices — which  this  week  were 
around  $21  per  hundredweight  compared  to 
$27,  a  yeai  ago. 

Ronald  Sealock,  chairman  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  agricultural  committee,  noted 
Imports  are  a  definite  factor  In  lower  cattle 
prices. 

LOWEST  PKICE8  SINCE  1957 

"Imports  are  now  about  11  jiercent  of  the 
total  domestic  consimiption  of  beef,"  he  said 
"This  factor,  together  with  Inereand  cattle 
ntmibers  and  heavier  market  weights,  has 
caused  the  lowest  cattle  prices  since  Anrll 
1957. 

"ThU  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  buy- 
ing power  of  farm  people  residing  in  Pot- 
taw&ttamie  County,  which  in  turn  is  being 
felt  in  the  city— especially  among  retail 
busineesee." 

Economists  feel  when  one  section  of  the 
economy  is  hurt,  the  impact  Is  fert  by  every- 
one— the  farmer,  the  businessman,  the 
housewife. 

TXUX  MARKET 

How  do  imports  affect  the  VS.  catUe 
market? 

U.S.  SenatOT  Mn.WAKD  Simpson.  Republi- 
can, of  Wyoming,  explained  it  this  way  in 
a  speech  to  the  Senate: 

"As  you  well  know,  the  cattle  industry  Is 
free  from  all  Oovemment  controlB.  There- 
fore, we  have  a  true  market  where  supply 
and  demand  do  determine  the  prlcee. 

"The  pa  capita  consimipti<m  of  Imported 
beef  has  j\unped  in  the  last  3  years  81.8  per- 
cent. Thus  it  Is  patent  that  the  tnoreaaed 
consxmiption  of  beef  which  is  imported  into 
this  country  at  prices  below  our  production 
costs  have  pulled  down  the  prices  received 
by  our  livestock  men." 

S<Mne  Agriculture  Department  officials  have 
argued  the  meat  impcHts  are  not  serious. 
They  have  contended  imports  will  be  offset 
by  exports. 

RATIO  SS  TO  1 

Fred  W.  Gilmore,  president  of  the  Omaha 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  had  an  answer  to  this. 

"For  every  dollar  of  beef  or  veal  which 
we  export,  beef  and  veal  imports  equal  $25." 

GUmore,  speaking  to  the  Rotary  Club  here, 
noted  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  quan- 
tity of  meats  that  can  be  imparted  Into  this 
country. 

"Oar  import  duty  on  boneless  beef  te  9 
cenU  per  pound,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
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part  ot  total  Imports. 


Oooaiilttoa.  aald 


B.  HoBVBir,   Re- 
ef tba  Houae 
ona   oC   th« 
drop  In  farm 
of  ttvaatoek  prloaa.  and 
prloaa  la  largely  <tU0  to 


StelMMsl  af  M  FcdmiiM  of  Prak- 
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•f  HJL  ns2 


SZTKNSIO  f  OP  RXACARKS 

ov 

HON.  ADi  Jl  C.  POWELL 


IN  THE  BOU8B  (  OP 


POWBLL. 
le»v«  tocstend 
Ilnetade 


tlma  alotM  will  nbt 
tlanwlda    rolttiilaiy 
riciita.    ThaWagro 
for 


▼otad  to  tba 
almya 

rtshtala  taastrteafely 
laow  raUtt^  to 
NotoBi^la  tba 
leal  «an-lM<i«  dC 
aantaty  baaparad 
ita  fbnaa,  but  tba 


tba  moral 
ladlTdnal 


lATolva  bflnctnc 
Imptmaiitaint  ot 
iBTolTa  tba 
mant  In  irtileb 
being  ot  tba 
cannot  baaebiarad 
or  are  not 

Iba 
efforta  of  tba  lati 
bring  about 
to  aBfaree  laoognlttaii 


affeetUriy 


rl^rta  or  tba  Hagro 


'ATIVSS 


Jamtmnf  9, 1H4 


lir.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
foOowlAc  rtatemait: 
av  PionaTAMT 
rHA.T15a 
kMW  before 
at  tbla  time  la 
tba  legal  rtgbta  to  wbleb 
inM  antttlanent 
to  equal  rlgbta  can  no 
of  eoBtroTcraj.    nieae 
by  our  Oon- 
of  tba  land,  and  time 
bava  been  a^Mld  by 
of  tbe  UUtad  Stataa. 
fbr  qwelal  rl^ta 
Ilia*  bla  rlgbta 


that  tba  paaaige  of 

bring  aboat  tba  n»- 
of    tbaae 
bava  bean  waiting 
tbair  patience  la  un- 
■flketlTe   action   la 


rl  {bta 


tie  walfi 


rlgbta  bat  to  guarantee 
are  folly  protected, 
of    Prateatant    Welfare 
organisation  de- 
af bmian  wtif are,  baa 
tbat  tba  laana  of  cItU 
Intarworen  wltb  prob- 
of  all  people, 
of  ImproTlng  tba  pbys- 
nndarprtvUeged  people 
by  diaerlmtnatton  In  all 
(oala  of  ipaU are  work  are 
goala  do   not 
tbe  mere  pbyaleal 
Indtndnal'a  lot;  tbey 
.t  of  an  envlroo- 
and  apbttual  well- 
eaa  flourlab.    Tbla 
tf  legal  rl^ta  are  denied 
enforoed. 


lU 


tbanfore.  tbe 
Kennedy  to 
tbat  would  do  mnob 
of  tbe  aatabUabed 
people.    It  wrioooMa  tbe 


support  Prealdant  Joboaon  Is  giving  to  this 
leglriatlon.  and  It  atrongly  urges  the  speedy 
enactment  of  HJL  TUa  by  the  Congress. 
Approved,  Deoamber  16, 1963. 


TWc  State  of  Ike  Uaioa  Mcstafe 


,       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lyndcm  B.  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
address  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
almost  every  segmmt  of  American  life. 
It  was  concise,  It  was  direct,  and  it  was 
reassuring. 

The  President's  attack  on  the  residual 
poverty  on  the  American  scene  which  af- 
flicts up  to  40  million  Americans  consti- 
tutes the  most  stirring  news  of  his  mes- 
sage. This  will  rekindle  the  hopes  of 
the  unemployed,  overlooked  people  in 
the  central  cities  and  in  the  distressed 
areas  of  the  country.  The  expressed 
hapea  and  asi^ratl<xis  of  the  President 
have  a  special  meaning — they  have  a 
sound  of  certaintor. 

Following  is  an  editorial  which  today 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer : 

atkTU  or  TBB  Umiom 


Preatdent  Lyndon  B.  Johnacm's  first  state 
of  tbe  Unkm  maaaaga  contained  many  seeds 
of  eneouragemeot  for  the  Nation  and  for 
tbe  world. 

Tba  empbaala  which  he  placed  on  economy 
In  Qoiremment  reflects  the  mood  of  the  tax- 
payers, me  surprlae  budget  cut  to  $m.» 
Mlllon— about  1600  million  below  the  cur- 
rent budget — ^wlll  be  gratefully  welcomed. 

Ifr.  Johnson's  statement  that  weapons 
must  not  be  stockpiled  on  a  wasteful  or 
provocative  acale  abould  be  good  news  to  au 
peace-loving  peoplea  throu^out  the  world. 

In  aooompanylng  tbla  statement  with  an 
annonnnemant  tbat  production  of  wei^mn- 
produdng  uranium  la  being  cut  back  35  per- 
cent and  four  ptotonlum  piles  are  being 
shut  down,  be  lasoad  a  challenge  which 
Kbraabobev  can  Ul  afford  to  Ignore. 

The  Preaident  waaTorcefuI  and  convincing 
In  bla  plea  for  quick  action  on  a  tax  cut. 
He  fortlfled  his  requeat  by  reciting  the  steps 
he  l» taking  to  reduce  governmental  spend- 
ing. • 

With  the  Preaident  stressing  time  as  being 
of  the  eaaence  In  passage  of  the  tax-cut  leg- 
lalatlon,  any  hope  of  simultaneous  tax  reform 
appears  gone  for  the  time  being.  But  the 
emaade  for  sucb  reform  will  continue  and.  we 
believe,  will  anoeeed  at  a  later  session. 

ICr.  Jotinaon'a  statemente  on  clvU  rights 
were  unequivocal  and  bolstered  expectations 
tbat  tbla  aeaalop  of  Congreas  may  enact  the 
strongest  dvU  rights  legislation  of  the  last 
hundred  years. 

Tbe  ))road  goala  of  tbe  President's  an- 
nounced war  on  poverty  will  find  sympathet- 
ic aooeptanoe.  It  la  In  tbeae  specific  methods 
whldi  be  baa  propoaed  for  waging  that  war 
tbat  be  la  certain  to  encotinter  substantial 
oongreaatonal  oppoaltton. 

Ifany  of  tbeae  metbods  were  ptLrt  of  the 
general  walfara  program  of  the  late  President 
Jobn  F.  Kennedy  and  were  given  cool  reoep- 
tlona  In  tbe  Hooaa  and  Senate  during  his 
lifetime. 

It  la  dUBeult  to  believe  tbat  Mr.  Johnson 
oould  hold  fast  to  bla  economy  plans  if  all 


or  even  a  large  part  of  the  welfare  legislation 
he  requested  were  given  him  by  Congreas  and 
it  would  Hipear  that  much  of  this  legislation 
has  not  caught  fire  with  the  people  at  hcxne, 
if  past  congressional  inaction  upon  it  is  an 
Indication. 

The  Plain  Dealer  found  much  that  was 
promising  in  the  President's  message.  We 
like  particularly  the  evidence  of  a  strong 
hand  in  the  White  House. 

The  Cleveland  Press  had  this  editorial 
comment: 

Tax  PXXSIDXNT'S  MxaSAOB 

There  was  but  one  item  of  big  news  in 
President  Johnson's  meaaage  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Union — but  that  was  a  block- 
buster. 

The  Federal  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
he  pledged,  not  only  will  be  held  below  $100 
biUion.  At  $97.9  it  actuaUy  will  be  kept 
below  the  total  for  this  year — by  more  t.y\tLn 
half  a  bUlion  dollars.  The  deficit  will  be  cut 
in   half. 

The  message  admirably  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  timee  which  Is  troubled  by  social  in- 
equities but  fearftU  of  tbe  Inflationary  effect 
of  continued  red-ink  qwndlng.  It  certainly 
cau^t  the  spirit  of  Congress.  •  The  Presi- 
dent was  interrupted  80  tbnea  by  applause, 
in  the  course  of  a  40-mlnute  qMeoh. 

Ualnly,  Preaident  Jobnaon  apoke  out  for 
the  program  of  Preaident  Kennedy,  but  he 
gave  it  an  emjrfiasls  which  waa  definitely 
Lyndon  Johnaon'B. 

He  strongly  urged  tax  reduction  and  enor- 
mously improved  tbe  prospeota  by  propoelng 
economlea  to  balance  tbe  loaa  In  tax  reve- 
Quea.  We  atlll  believe  tax  reduction  abould. 
flkUow— rather  than  precede— a  balanced 
budget,  but  alnce  some  tax  bill  will  be  passed, 
let  it  be  done  quickly.  As  tbe  Preaident  said, 
the  Nation's  business  should  not  be  kept 
guessing. 

He  pledged  "all-out  war  on  human  poverty 
and  unemployment,"  but  promised  to  finance 
the  projeota  tbla  may  Involve  by  curtailing 
leas  lurgent  programa  and.  In  general,  "by 
insisting  on  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar 
spent." 

He  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  stand  on  civil 
rlghta  by  urging  passage  of  that  leglsiatlon, 
including  the  public  acoommodatlona  sec- 
tion aa  a  nxnral  lasue.  His  oomment  In- 
cluded some  of  the  moat  powerful  lines  of  his 
message:  "Tbday  Americana  of  all  raoea  stand 
side  by  side  In  Berlin  and  Vlatnam.  They 
died  side  by  side  in  Korea.  Surtfy  they  can 
work  and  eat  and  travel  aide  by  aide  In  their 
own  country." 

The  "war"  on  povwty  la  age  old  and,  as 
the  President  suggested,  current  aolutlons  do 
not  involve  "a  short  or  eaay  struggle."  This 
rich  Nation  is.  however.  In  unique  position 
to  Bcar6  significant  advances  provided  our 
resources  are  not  frittered  away  on  vision- 
ary and  extravagant  sohsmes.  The  Presi- 
dent listed  a  niunber  of  projecta,  moat  of 
them  already  before  Congreaa,  some  of  them 
controversial,  many  dealrable  on  their  own 
merits  so  long  aa  the  money  Is  available. 

But  the  moat  promising  project  of  all.  in 
our  opinion.  Ilea  in  the  propoeed  elimination 
of  Oovemment  extravagance,  freeing  tax 
money  for  productive,  Job-creating  private 
enterprise. 

The  President's  plea,  not  too  likely  to  be 
observed  in  this  election  year,  for  a  non-par- 
tisan approach  to  national  problems,  touches 
a  responsive  chord  in  a  nation  which  is  weary 
of  petty  bickering  In  Washington. 

And  hie  foreign  poUoy,  concisely  stated, 
rings  true  to  American  tradition:  "We  must 
be  strong  enough  to  win  a  war  and  wise 
enough  to  prevent  one.  We  shall  neither  act 
as  aggreaaors  nor  tolerate  acta  of  aggreeilon." 
And  then  tbe  direct  answer  to  Kbruabchev: 
"We  Intend  to  bury  no  one,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  be  burled." 
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The  program  thus  eloquently  stated  Is  am- 
bitious. There  are  rocks  in  the  legislative 
road.  Unpredictable  emergencies  will  test 
the  kind  of  stuff  Lyndon  Johnson  is  made  of. 
But  with  this  first  definitive  message  to 
Congress  and  the  country  our  new  President 
h.is.  In  o\ir  opinion,  made  an  excellent  start. 


Remarks  on  the  Inao^ration  of  tibe 
Korean  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  WXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iindCT  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  remarks  made  while  attending 
the  Inauguration  of  the  South  Korean 
President.  Mr.  Chong-hul  Park.  At  that 
occasion  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ex- 
press my  sentiments  to  the  Korean  CcHn- 
mittee  of  the  Relations  Center  Interna- 
tional, Allies  of  the  Korean  War  which 
Is  the  worldwide  organization  of  the  Ko- 
rean veterans  who  are  bound  by  ties  of 
having  participated  in  the  Korean  fight. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  include  my  state- 
ments at  this  time. 

rxlicaxks  on  thx  inauguration  of  korxan 
Prxsident 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  White  House  confer- 
ence with  President  Kennedy,  General  Park 
pledged  that  elections  to  return  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  to  clvUlan  control  would  be 
held  in  the  summer  of  1903.  In  honoring 
that  pledge,  General  Park  greatly  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  the  free  world  and  bound 
even  closer  the  ties  between  his  country  and 
mine.  Today,  General  Pai^  is  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  choice  of  his  peo- 
ple in  a  free  and  open  election.  This  dem- 
onstration of  political  stability  and  maturity 
In  a  land  that  not  long  ago  was  a  battle- 
ground in  the  global  conflict  between  democ- 
racy and  CkHnmunlst  aggression  does  honrar 
to  the  people  of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea.  It 
means  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  re- 
main a  bulwark  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
freedom  against  those  who  would  impose 
tyranny  upon  the  world. 

As  we  all  know,  this  struggle  siiffered  a 
aevere  blow  in  the  tragic  death  last  month 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  in  whom  the  free  world 
had  found  a  leader  of  imagination,  courage, 
and  vigor.  When  the  bullets  of  a  mentally 
wari>ed  youth — a  Marxist,  I  might  point 
out — robbed  us  of  this  great  lecuier,  there 
were  doubts  of  America's  political  stability 
and  maturity  expressed  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  queetlon,  implied  if  not 
expressed,  that,  if  such  a  deed  could  be 
conunltted  in  the  Uinted  Statea  of  today,  was 
the  United  States  ready  to  assxmie  the  bur- 
den of  leadership  of  the  free  world? 

First,  let  me  say  again  that  this  was  the 
deed  of  a  madman;  he  was  a  Marxist,  yes; 
but  probably  his  Marxism  was  incidental.  In 
the  past  month  I  have  read  totally  unfounded 
stories  in  the  foreign  press  which  hinted 
darkly  that  the  assassination  of  Preaident 
Kennedy  was  the  resiilt  of  a  political  plot — 
perpetrated  either  by  rightists  or  leftists,  de- 
pending upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 
The  possibility  that  the  President  was  a  vic- 
tim of  some  sinister  cabal  has,  of  course,  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.     Not  a  shred  of  evi- 


dence has  been  unearthed  to  support  such 
a  possibility.  In  fact,  no  American  Presi- 
dent has  ever  been  a  victim  of  a  political  as- 
Basslnation,  and  by  that  I  mean  a  plot  to 
usurp  power  through  the  mtutler  of  the  exist- 
ing President.  In  every  case,  these  crimes 
were  the  deeds  of  deranged  men. 

Ova  Oovemment,  like  yours,  is  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  not  men;  a  government  of  free 
choice  arrived  at  openly.  Thor?  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  feared  that  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  wovild  rob  the 
United  States  of  the  power  of  declsiosi  at  a 
critical  time  in  world  history  obviously  were 
not  familiar  with  the  democratic  process. 
TTie  death  of  a  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  has  never,  even  fcH-  a  day,  interrupted 
the  continuity  of  its  government.  The  Com- 
munist world,  I  am  sure,  took  sober  note  of 
the  smooth  transition  of  power  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  President  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson — and  noted  too  how  swiftly  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  closed  ranks,  regard- 
less of  their  political  attitudes,  behind  their 
new  President.  In  his  initial  address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  President 
Johnson  made  two  points  crystal  clear: 

(1)  That  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
would  In  no  manner  whatsoever  lessen  the 
resolve  of  the  United  States  to  further  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  meet  Its  worldwide  commitinents, 
military,  and  economic. 

Thus  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  United 
Statea  win  fulflU  Its  international  role.  Ob- 
viously, my  country  cannot  bear  the  full 
burden  alone.  In  order  to  triumph  In  this 
globed  conflict  between  the  free  world  and 
the  slave,  we  must  have  dedicated,  steadfast, 
and  progressive  alllea.  In  the  Republic  of 
Korea  we  have  such  an  ally,  and  tn  Presi- 
dent Park  we  have  the  firm,  purposeful 
leader  demanded  by  the  magnitiide  of  the 
task  before  us. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  ties  that  bind 
your  country  and  mine.  Let  us  *>»ftTtHTi« 
those  ties  again.  It  was  here  in  Korea,  on 
June  36,  1060,  that  cooununism  unleased  its 
first  post- World  War  n  assault  on  a  then  nn- 
ooam>rehendlng  world.  On  that  fateful  day, 
flO.OOO  Communist-indoctrinated  troops,  led 
by  100  Russlan-bullt  tanks,  atrtick  a  dag- 
gerlike blow  at  the  free  world  everywhere. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  United 
Statee — though  still  not  recovered  from  the 
strain  and  shock  of  a  bitter,  global  wai^-an- 
swered  the  Communist  challenge  without 
hesitation.  With  our  gallant  comrades  in 
arms — notably  the  reaolute  troops  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea — ^we  met  the  Communist 
onslaught  and  turned  it  back  in  bewildered 
defeat  only  to  face  at  a  later  date  the  hordes 
of  CcanmunlBt  Chinese.  And  these  too  we 
drove  back,  though  greatly  outnumbered.  As 
a  young  infantry  oOlcer,  I  myself  ,took  part 
in  that  bloody  conflict  and  was  wounded 
in  it;  thus,  like  millions  at  my  country- 
men, I  have  a  personal  stake  in  preserving 
the  freedom  of  your  cotintry. 

All  told.  6,720,000  Americans  served  here 
in  Korea  in  the  active  phase  of  our  Joint 
battle  against  the  Comniimlsts— and  I  say 
active  because  that  war  has  never  really 
ended.  Of  thoee  almost  6  million  Americans, 
64,246  gave  their  Uvea  here,  and  103,284  were 
wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  troops  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  were  equally  heavy. 
During  the  conflict  and  in  the  subsequent 
years  the  United  Statee  has  gladly  contrib- 
uted $5.4  bUlion  to  keep  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea  mlUtarUy  and  economically  strong. 
Today,  60.000  American  troops  still  face  the 
C<Hnm\mlsts  along  the  truce  line,  where  they 
stand  shoulder  to  shoidder  with  your  soldl«v 
to  make  certain  that  never  again  will  we  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

Thus  we  are  boimd  by  ties  of  blood  and 
common  aspiration;  together  we  threw  back 
our  implacable  foe  and  together  we  will  con- 
tain  that   foe.     Here   In   Korea   you    have 


proved  that  not  even  the  upheaval  of  a  ter- 
rible war — an  unfinished  war — can  shake  the 
basic  strength  of  democracy  nor  Impede  ita 
progress  toward  a  better  life  for  its  people. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  shown  that  not 
even  the  shock  of  a  Prealdent's  assassination 
can  ahake  the  basic  strength  of  a  government 
of  law  nor  impede  its  progress  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  democratic  ideal — ^the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Our  oountrlea  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  two  strong  leaders — ^President 
Pai^  and  President  Johnson.  Under  them, 
I  am  certain  we  wiU  achieve  otir  coounon 
goals — security  with  honor  and  freedom  with 
responsibility.     Thank  you. 


A  Rural  Cooperative  AdminUtratioii  for 
->  Rural  Poverty  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KnrrucKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  PERSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
statement  of  Clyde  T.  T^niis^  general 
manager.  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  northeast  re- 
sources development  meeting,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  January  8.  1964: 

It  is  appropriate  and  fortunate  that  you 
are  meeting  in  Washington  at  this  particvQar 
time. 

There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  tinging  new- 
ness in  Washington  today  that  cornea  only 
at  those  times  when  a  new  President  i»eeents 
his  program  to  a  new  session  of  CoDgreas.  It 
is  a  time  of  beginnings,  a  time  of  hope,  and 
also  a  time  of  apprehension,  for  optimism  in 
Washington  is  tempered  always  with  an  ^• 
preclatton  of  poUtlcal  realities. 

This  is  also  a  time  when  Washington  and 
the  country  are  moving  out  of  a  period  of 
grief  fcx-  the  tragic  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. A  great  and  brilliant  man  is  dead — 
but  the  country  lives  and  movea  hopefully 
forward,  as  he  wanted  it  to  move  forward. 

Wichln  about  3  hours  from  now.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  wUl  make  his  iliist  state  of 
the  Union  addreaa  to  a  Joint  aeaaion  of  Con- 
gress. Many  of  the  concepts  he  will  present 
are  ones  he  shared  with  President  Kennedy 
because  the  problems  of  the  country  and  the 
world  do  not  change  with  a  change  in  leader- 
ship. But  there  are  indications  that  Presi- 
dent Jcdinson  will  also  cihaUeng^  the  Con- 
gress and  all  of  us  to  deal  forcefully  and 
creatively  with  several  areas  of  deep  personal 
concern  to  him — and  to  us. 

One  of  these  is  r\iral  poverty.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  poverty  has  been  considered 
largely  in  terms  of  city  slimu.  Programs  to 
alleviate  poverty  have  been  concentrated  on 
conditions  in  urban  areas. 

Yet  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  poverty  in  this  coiintry  exists  in  the 
rural  areas.  And  poverty  has  many  faces. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  face  of  total  desti- 
tution, in  which  hunger  and  misery  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  abundance  of  the  Amer- 
ican farm.  The  social  and  economic  causes  of 
total  destitution  are  as  many  and  as  varied 
as  the  socioIoglBts  who  have  studied  them. 
In  a  realistlcs  sense,  they  can  be  attacked 
only  throxigh  enlightened  and  long-range 
programs  of  education  and  readjustment.  In 
the  meantime,  we  can  hope  that  better  pro- 
granos  can  be  evolved  to  reduce  the  misery 
and  ease  the  suffering  of  such  unfortunate 
people. 
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people  can  meat  human  needs  and  accom- 
pllsh  economic  miracles — and  do  these  tblnga 
within  the  framework  of  an  enlightened  free 
enterprise  systeoi. 

Tha  nearly  1,000  electric  cooperatives  are 
taking  the  lead  In  some  effective  rural  areas 
development  but  find  their  tools  and  re- 
sources totally  Inadsquate  for  the  task. 

There  Is  a  great  body  of  law  dating  back 
over  the  century.  Including  that  creating 
tha  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
Congress  has  directed  USD  A  and  other  agen- 
cies to  promote  and  support  farm  and  rural 
cooperatives — but  these  laws  are  now  totally 
inadequate. 

As  you  know  so  well,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  sponscarlng  and  assisting  in 
the  rural  areas  development  {xrogram,  and 
it's  fine  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  IXSDA  lias  no 
new  law  to  support  RAD  and.  at  best,  RAD 
is  only  an  att^ipC  to  coordinate  the  exist- 
ing programs  of  various  agencies. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
has  been  and  I9  also  helpful,  but  for  various 
reasons  It  has  not  been  the  dynamic  under- 
taking so  many  people  envisioned  when  the 
legislation  was  passed. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  a  Rural  Coopera- 
tives Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  cHarged  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  new  cooperative  organizations 
In  rural  America,  and  b(u:ked  by  the  re- 
sources and  authority  needed  to  do  a  dynam- 
ic Job  In  the  style  of  the  RSA  of  the  1930*s 
and  IMG's.  This  agency,  which  might  in- 
clude many  of  the  present  cooperative  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  be  directed  to  get  out  and  promote 
and  help  organlaa  a  variety  of  cooperative 
organizations.  In  my  opinion,  this  Rural 
Cooperatives  Administration  should  have  the 
type  of  lo«ui-nwklng  authority  which  REA 
now  has — because  In  addition  to  leaderahlp. 
the  greatest  need  of  the  new  cooperatives 
would  be  for  the  capital  to  get  started. 

The  rural  cooperatives  would,  of  course, 
be  nonprofit  In  nature  and  would  serve  as  a 
tremendous  stimulant  to  the  entire  rural 
economy,  including  the  profit  sector.  It 
often  happens  that  many  activities  which 
are  not  considered  sulSciently  profitable  for 
established  concerns  to  undertake  must  be 
performed  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  either  by  the 
Oovemment  or  by  the  people  themselves 
through  cooperatives.  Of  the  two,  the  co- 
operative approach  Is  by  far  the  most  de- 
sirable. We  are  convinced  of  this  because 
of  our  experiences  with  our  program  here 
at  home  and  our  efforts  to  help  develop 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

It  seems  to  ma  that  this  would  be  a 
dynamic  and  realistic  approach  to  elimi- 
nating the  poverty  of  opportunity  In  rural 
America.  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  direct 
action  program  which  might  appeal  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  because  of  his  intimate  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  establishment  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Texas.  He 
saw  the  effect  In  his  own  home,  his  own 
community,  and  his  own  State  when  the 
rural  electrics  were  created. 

It  might  also  appeal  to  the  Congress,  which 
for  a  hundred  years  has  urged  and  supported 
cooperative-type  enterprises  in  the  rural 
areas. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  President  Johnson  was 
directly  Involved  In  the  New  Deal  programs 
and  philosophy  which  produced  REA.  He 
Is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  either  blinded 
or  Intimidated  by  the  selfish  Interests  who 
scream  about  various  kinds  of  "isms"  when- 
ever a  new  idea  Is  proposed.  This  Is  the  kind 
of  imaginative  leadership  rural  America 
must  have  In  this  time  of  great  need. 

One  of  the  regions  most  troubled  by  the 
poverty  of  opportimity  includes  parts  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing— the  region  broadly  defined  as  "Appa- 
lachla."  Much  of  this  area  Is  now  chron- 
ically depressed  and  cries  out  for  strong  and 


direct  action   In  restoring  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  area  of  Appalachla  has  enormous  so- 
cial and  economic  iXT>blems,  similar  In  many 
reepecU  to  those  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  In 
the  1930'B.  The  Nation  proved,  through  the 
multiple  resoiu'ce  development  activities  of 
TVA.  that  such  problems  can  be  solved. 
TVA  is  a  wc»-ldwlde  symbol  of  intelligent 
planning  and  dynamic  action. 

But  is  a  TVA-type  development  being  con- 
sidered for  Appalachla?  No.  The  pleas  of 
the  people  of  that  region  are  drowned  out  by 
the  pompous  opposition  of  those  who  are 
professional  haters  of  the  TVA  approach  to 
regional  development. 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  deeply 
committed  to  developing  a  program  to  aid 
Appalachla.  A  Conunission  was  appointed 
to  study  the  problem  and  develop  a  plan  of 
action.  It  has  submitted  Its  report  to  the 
President.  Hearings  have  been  held 
throughout  the  area.  The  power  company 
spokesmen  showed  up  en  masse  to  argue 
against  any  TVA  concept.  When  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Commission  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  desirability  of  further  develop- 
ing the  power  resources  of  the  region,  the 
power  companies  screcuned  about  proposals 
for  a  TVA-type  organization. 

And  what  happened?  According  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  John  Sweeney,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Commission,  rushed 
to  deny  that  the  Commission  had  ever  "en- 
tertained the  idea  of  creating  another  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  as  part  of  the  general 
assaxilt  on  the  poverty  of  the  area."  This 
statement  was  made,  according  to  the  Times, 
after  Don.  B.  Potter,  president  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Power  Co.  warned  Federal  officials 
that  "the  very  mention  of  TVA  sends  every- 
body's bristles  up." 

Is  this  what  we  have  cc»ne  to  in  this 
country?  Are  Presidential  commissions  so 
afraid  of  offending  special  Interesrts  that  they 
won't  even  consider  something  those  inter- 
ests don't  like?  I  can  Inform  Mr.  Sweeney 
that  it  is  only  the  bristles  of  the  power 
companies  and  the  coal  companies  and  their 
allies  which  rise  at  the  mention  of  TVA. 
Every  public  opinion  poll  taken  in  the  past 
few  years,  including  those  sponsored  by  the 
pKJwer  companies,  shows  overwhelming  pop- 
ular support  for  TVA. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  creation  of  a 
carbon  copy  of  TVA  for  Appalachla  Is  a  good 
Idea  or  not.  Many  people  think  so.  I  do 
know  that  if  this  troubled  area  Is  to  be 
helped,  the  electric  power  resources,  both 
hydro  and  steam,  must  be  developed.  We 
have  studies  which  show  that  power  from 
mine-mouth,  steam -electric  plants  In  West 
Virginia  can  be  delivered  to  New  York  City 
at  a  cost  less  than  that  produced  at  the  most 
efficient  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  in  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
something  significant  about  this,  partic- 
ularly since  New  York  industrialists  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  about  the  Chinese  wall  of 
high  power  rates  around  the  city. 

With  the  modem  transmission  techniques 
now  at  our  disposal,  cheap  electric  power 
from  Appalachla  could  be  transported  easily 
to  the  load  centers  of  most  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  in  the  Northeast,  at  a  cost  far 
below  what  your  co-ops  are  now  paying  the 
commercial  companies  for  their  wholesale 
supply.  There  is  a  ready  and  expanding 
market  few  all  the  i>ower  which  can  be  de- 
veloped In  Appalachla,  hydroelectric  and  coal. 
This  is  the  chief  marketable  resource  of  the 
region — and  any  development  plan  which  > 
Ignores  It  will  be  totally  unrealistic  and  In- 
effective. 

And  if  Appalachla  wholesale  power,  most  of 
which  no  doubt  would  be  purchased  by  the 
power  companies — if  that  power  would  be 
cheaper  in  New  York  City,  It  would  ba  even 
cheaper  In  Wilkes-Barre.  Scranton.  Wheel- 
ing, and  Harlan.  This  would  contract  with 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  retail  power  to  the 
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consumers  throughout  Appalacbia  is  mmnnQ 
the  highest  in  the  Nation.  Ridiculous  wh«n 
we  consider  that  Appalachla  Is  undergUded 
with  the  Nation's  principal  low-coat  coal  re- 
serves and  contains  substantial  hydroelectric 
potenUal.  particularly  for  electric  system 
peaking  usage. 

Whatever  variations  of  TVA  might  be  re- 
quired to  meet  local  conditions,  I  strongly 
urge  the  development  of  a  regional,  TVA-typa 
organization  to  attack  the  poverty  of  oppor- 
tunity which  is  now  so  widespread  In  Ap- 
palachla. And  I  urge  that  It  be  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  new  cooperative  orga- 
nizations that  can  take  full  advantage  of  the 
region's  himuui  and  natural  resovirces. 

There  Is  no  Inconsistency  between  a  TVA- 
type  organization  for  a  given  area  and  a  Rursi. 
Cooperatives  Administration,  any  more  than 
in  TVA  where  aU  the  power  In  the  rural  areas 
U  produced  by  TVA  but  distributed  by  52 
electric  cooperatives.  Each  appfbach  can 
stand  alona.  but  for  an  area  like  Appalachla, 
both  are  needed. 

I  commend  aU  of  you  for  your  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  fight  fcH-  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resources  of  the  Northewt. 
I  only  wish  every  region  of  the  country  would 
do  what  you  are  doing.  The  mere  fact  that 
this  annual-  meeting  would  attract  such  a 
variety  of  top-caliber  speakers  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  White  House  and  the  Oovemment 
agencies  Is  an  Indication  that  you're  moving 
under  a  fuU  head  of  steam  and  your  efforts 
are  getting  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

Keep  up  the  fight.    You're  going  to  succeed 
because  you  must  succeed. 
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the  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Tribute 
Committee  to  prominent  political  lead- 
en annotinring  the  meeting  as  being 
sponsored  bj  "Americans  of  Polish  De- 
scent" In  hcmor  of  the  late  President's 
memory. 

My  purpose  in  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  to  alert  prospec- 
tive invitees  and  participants  to  the  ac- 
tual nature  and  sponsorship  of  this 
meeting. 


Address  bj  NAACP  Chairman  Donald 
Lee 


Communist  Party  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or  mcRioAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  of  the  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan and  Detroit  particularly,  to  a  matter 
of  very  serious  concern. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  a  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Tribute  Commit- 
tee meeting  sched'iled  to  be  held  next 
Sunday.  January  12,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Copernicus  Junior  High  School  in 
Hamtramck,  Mich.,  is  in  fact  a  Com- 
munist Party  affair. 

The  gathering,  ostensibly  sponsored  as 
a  memorial  meeting  commemorating  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy,  is  actually 
a  Communist  Party  ad  hoc  committee 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Detroit. 

This  Communist  Party  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee has  made  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  the  Copernicus  Junior  High  School 
auditorium  at  11410  Charest.  Ham- 
tramck. and  the  Detroit  Communist 
Party  group  is  going  all  out  to  make  the 
meeting  a  huge  success. 

It  is  my  further  information  that  Cole- 
man Young,  a  Negro  leader  for  many 
years  in  the  Michigan  distria  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  currently  afflll- 
ated  with  the  Communist  Party,  UjSA., 
Is  scheduled  to  be  a  speaker  at  this  rally! 
Young  reportedly  Is  also  being  promoted 
as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  next 
election. 

The  Communist  Party  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee has  sent  letters  under  the  name  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  NAACP  Chairman  Donald 
Lee: 

AoDKEss  BT  NAACP  Chairman  Donald  Imm 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  honored  guests,  and 
fellow  participants  of  the  first  annual  labor 
conference  of  the  Buffalo  Branch,  NAACP: 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you,  tSn  behalf 
of  the  labor  and  Industry  conunlttee  to 
the  beginning,  or  what  we  believe  Is  the  be- 
ginning, of  a  series  of  programs  designed  to 
acquaint  the  commvmlty  in  general  with  the 
problems  and  opportunities  that  are  present 
in  the  labor  scene.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  have  present  at  this  conference  Mr.  Odell 
Clark  who  hxu  In  his  address  summed  up,  as 
a  commanding  general  must,  the  total  bat- 
tle scene,  or,  rather,  labor  picture.  We  now 
address  ourselves  specifically  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 

Buffalo,  the  city  of  good  neighbors,  wUl 
be  put  to  a  series  at  severe  tesU  in  1964. 
We  of  the  Negro  cMnmunlty  who  have  seen 
token  progress  In  human  rights  during  the 
last  months  of  1963  are  determined  to  achieve 
more  progress  in  1964.  We  are  determined  to 
ascertain  whether  this  is  truly  a  city  of  jrood 
neighbors.  "* 

We  of  the  labor  committee  find  it  Impos- 
sible to  accept  the  feeling  of  many  white 
and  some  Negro  Buffalonlans,  that  discrimi- 
nation does  not  exist  in  our  fair  city.  We 
cannot  Ignore  the  many,  many  people  who 
have  walked  In  and  out  of  our  office  with 
complaint  after  complaint.  We  are  resigned 
to  the  fact  that  Buffalo,  like  an  ostrich  which 
buries  Its  head  in  the  sand,  waiting  for 
trouble  to  leave;  has  forgotten  that  she  has 
bared  to  the  world  not  only  her  most  vul- 
nerable spot,  but  also  an  extremely  ugly 
spectacle.  So.  while  we  close  our  eyes  and 
ears,  reality  remains  unchanged.  The  prob- 
lem must  have  a  solution.  We  say  the  only 
solution  is  full  equality  now. 

our  people  will  no  longer  listen  to  token 
words  Intended  to  build  false  hopes  We 
want  action  now.  We  are  tired  of  ghettos- 
we  are  tired  of  lies;  we  are  tired  of  people 
thinking  for  us;  we  are  tired  of  being  the 
last  hired  and  first  fired;  we  are  tired  of 
being  underpaid;  we  are  tired  of  welfare  and 
handouts;  we  are  sick  of  being  unemployed- 
we  are  ^ck  of  frustrations;  we  are  sick  of 
being  second-class  Americans;  we  are  sick  of 
"Uncle  Toms"  and  most  of  all  we  are  sick 
of  you,  "Mr.  Charile."  We  are  sick  of  your 
preachments  of  brotherhood  and  love  We 
are  sick  of  turning  the  other  cheek;  so  now 
we  turn  to  direct  action. 

The  Negro  of  Buffalo,  tho\igh  a  mite  re- 
sistant, has  found  true  dignity  in  a  picket 
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line,  exercising  his  denvocraUc  right  of  free- 
dom of  protest.  After  years  of  praying  to 
God  about  our  problems,  we  now  take  heed 
to  the  phrase  "The  Lord  helps  them  who  help 
themselves."  When  we  pray  now,  we  pray 
to  Ood  that  truth  and  Justice  shall  overcome 
We  want  )ob  equality  now. 

We,  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  realize  we 
must  not  only  stage  demonstraUons,  but 
make  full  use  of  the  dollar.  We  shall  buy 
where  we  are  employed  and  are  treated  with 
respect,  for  in  the  words  of  Adam  Cultton 
Powell,  "God  the  Pather.  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  almighty  dollar."  That  is  the  white 
man's  holy  trinity. 

We  are  here  today,  not  to  boycott  or  dem- 
onstrate, but  to  determine  what  some  of  our 
problems  are  and  what  we  must  do  to  solve 
them.  We  are  proud  to  Uve  in  New  York 
State,  which  has  such  esteem  for  hiunan 
dignity  that  several  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  banning  discrimination  based  on  age. 
But,  before  we  reach  this  parUcular  situa- 
tion, we  would  like  to  see  solved  the  problem 
of  color. 

Not  wanting  to  bore  you  with  figures,  we 
feel  all  areas  of  employment  must  be  open 
to  the  Negro  in  order  for  him  to  have  a  future 
in  labor,  especially  those  positions  termed 
"white  man's  Jobs." 

Our  speakers  today  are  qtilte  fluent  In 
their  respective  fields,  but  we  shoiUd  like  to 
pose  some  questions  before  you  enter  your 
workshops. 

(1)  Women  In  general — what  can  be  done 
to  assure  that  after  our  girls  have  spent  time 
and  money  on  advanced  training  »uoh  as 
IBM,  etc.,  that  Industry  will  begin  to  accept 
them  on  their  qualifications? 

(2)  Automation— since  our  imemployment 
figures  are  three  times  as  high  as  the  white 
work  force,  we  feel  a  shorter  work  week  must 
be  considered  In  this  workshop. 

(3)  Manpower  retraining  and  Industrial 
placements— what  can  or  is  being  done  to 
Insure  that  Negroes  are  not  victims  of  dU- 
crimination  in  these  two  areas?  Why  don't 
we  have  more  Negro  placement  interviewers? 

(4)  Human  rlghte— how  can  you  educate 
the  pubUc  in  general  as  to  their  ri^ts  and 
privileges  and  restore  the  public  confidence 
in  your  agency? 

(5)  Unions — what  can  imions  do  to  help  in 
the  question  of  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment? What  can  be  done  about  Uly-whlte 
unions  which  lead  to  lUy-whlte  trades? 

(6)  Apprentice  and  training— it  Is  obvious 
to  the  Labor  Committee,  Jim  Crow  leadership 
leads  to  Jim  Crow  policy.  The  question  Is 
what  oan  be  done  to  injcrease  the  inMHf'hffr 
of  Negro  apprentices  in  the  trades  you  have 
JurlBdlction  over? 

We  hope  these  and  many  other  questions 
will  be  asked  and  answered,  and  a  successful 
conference  evolve  from  them.  We  believe 
In  this  our  City.  To  those  so-called  liberals 
both  black  and  white,  who  say  go  slow,  01^ 
dont  demonstrate,  we  can  only  state  that 
if  we  achieved  full  equality  tomorrow  It 
would  still  be  187  years  too  late.  Speed. 'my 
friends,  becomes  a  matter  of  how  free  you 
are.  So,  you  carry  your  cross  and  I'U  carry 
mine,  and  wCU  walk  freedom's  road  together 
we  shaU  make  democracy  work.  This  could 
happen  only  In  America. 


Happy  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  mw  ToRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years  the  Honorable  James  A.  F^u-ley 
has  become  a  very  weU-known  and  pop- 
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ular  figure  on 
Democratic  naUohal 
master  Goieral,  4nd 
the  board  of  the 
he  has  often  been 
ever,  I  would  like 
tentlon  of  my 
the  December  5, 
News  which 
little  known,  pleie 
In  which  he  play  k1 
The  article  foU<  >ws 


American  scene.    As 
chairman,  as  Post- 
now  as  chairman  of 
(loca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
In  the  flswtUght.    How- 
to  commend  to  the  at- 
an  article  from 
1983.  New  York  Dally 
an  Interesting,  but 
of  American  history 
a  major  role. 


o(rieagues 


reports 


[From  the  New  T  ork  Dally  News.  Dec.  5, 
1963] 
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Annivxrsakt 


On  December  S, 
Utah  t>ecame  the 
3l8t  unendment  tojthe 
making  this  amend  nent 

The  aist  repealed 
nK>«t  14  years  had 
eral  prohibition 

James   A.   no-le; 
Lord  bless  and 
ot  thlsdnuua. 

As  Postmaster 
Rooserdt  admlnlsiratlon 


liareh  4.  1933,  Ux 
latores  know  that 
be  pretty  m\iah 
penser  In  chief  ot 
the  needed  86 
paax  amendment 
m»A  speed  with 

8d  ended 
j>eople's  personal 
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which 
a  dlsaitrous 
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]  B33 — 30  years  ago  today — 

8«th  State  to  ratify  the 

Constitution,  tho'eby 

law. 

the  18th.  which  for  al- 

been  trying  to  ram  Ped- 

the  American  guUet. 

— whom    may    the    good 

the  IndivlducU  hero 


d(  >wn 


keei  —was 


Qeneral  In  the  first  P.  D. 

which   took  office 

Parley  let  the  State  legls- 

Pederal  patronage  woiild 

^thh^d  by   him  as  dls- 

cholee  Federal  Jobs  untU 

ratlflcatlons  of  the  re> 

in.    Hence  the  break - 

repeal  was  achieved. 

attempt  to  regulate 

llabits  by  law. 


Jolm   F.   Keuei  j  Ccater   for  the   Per- 
forninf  Arts 


QPEECH 
or 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda  f.  January  8. 1964 


WISCOHSIN 


^xnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Union  had  under 
olnt  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
renaming  the  National 
the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Arts,  authorizing 
therefor,    and    tox   other 


fcr 


Ph  forming 


The   House  in 
House  on  the  Sta^e 
oraslderatlon  the 
871)    providing 
Cultural   Center 
Center  for  the 
an    approiMTlatlon 
purpoaes. 

Mr.  CKONSIX  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
hare  listened  ttis  afternoon  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  or  e  of  the  greatest  speech- 
es ever  delivere<  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States  oi  the  real  problems  fac- 
ing our  people  ao  d  our  Nation.  He  talked 
about  40  million  American  people  with- 
in the  ctmflnes  c  t  the  United  States  who 


hours  will  have  headlines  "The  Con- 
gress's first  answer  to  President  John- 
son's plea  for  an  unconditional  war 
against  poverty  in  our  land  was  to  bor- 
row $31  million  to  build  a  palace  of 
culture  in  the  Nation's  Capital."  I  can- 
not reconcile  doing  that  at  this  time. 

I  believe  in  a  fitting  memorial  for  the 
late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy.  He 
was  a  great  President.  He  gave  this 
country  a  feeling  of  hope  and  something 
new  that  was  very  much  needed.  I  was 
a  personal  friend  of  his.  On  many  oc- 
casions I  left  my  friends  on  the  left 
and  joined  with  you  people  on  the  right 
in  helping  him  with  his  program.  I 
believe  that  he  tried  to  do  the  best  for 
America.  I  loved  him.  I  fairly  wor- 
shiped the  man.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  at  this  thing  in  the  right  way. 

Very  frankly,  I  thought  deeply  about 
this  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  I 
more  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  too  much  obvious  commercialism  be- 
hind this  thing.  A  project  that  was 
destined  to  failure  is  using  the  tragic 
event  to  use  the  President's  name  to 
obviate  a  failure. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  book  I  read  recently 
written  by  a  woman  in  California  on 
the  high  cost  of  dying.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  aspect  of  the  undertakers 
taking  advantage  of  the  emotions,  of 
the  fears  and  the  sadness  of  the  bereaved 
in  trying  to  extract  from  them  every 
dollar  that  they  possibly  can  before  the 
body  is  cold.  "Hiis  bill  gives  me  too 
much  of  that  kind  of  an  impression. 

A  memorial  for  President  Kennedy? 
Yes,  by  all  means.  But  let  us  give  him 
a  fitting  memorial  representative  of  his 
life  and  his  work.  A  memorial  resur- 
recting a  failure  is  not  a  true  memorial. 
A  memorial  on  borrowed  money  is  not 
a  true  memorial.  Let  us  appoint  a  con- 
gressional committee  as  was  done  for 
President  Lincoln  to  come  up  with  a 
memorial  of  real  meaning  and  one  be- 
fitting the  whole  character  of  a  great 
President. 


are  going  daDy 
to  eat.  enough 


without  either  oxough 

to  wear,  without  ade- 
quate housing,  Without  adequate  fxmds 
to  pay  their  medical  bills,  or  without 
Jobs.  That  Is  44  million  Americans  liv- 
ing In  poverty. 

I  especially  ^ed  that  part  of  his 
speech  which  1 1  bought  was  the  kesmote 
of  his  address  ^hen  he  said: 
Let  us  now  h^  resolve  to  declare  un- 

on    poverty    within    the 

America. 


conditional 
United  States  of 


I  mwlaudhin 
I  Shan  back 
declaration  of 


hlin 


However,  I 
media  of  our 


for  that  statement,  and 
In  that  xmconditional 
ar  on  pover^. 

reconcile  that  news 
Niltlon  within  the  next  few 


camoi 


Sopport  for  H.R.  9548 


oember  24  carried  an  interesting  article  on 
legislation  introduced  by  you  to  place  bank- 
ers back  In  the  banking  business  and  con- 
fining accounting  to  that  honorable  profes- 
sion. 

The  story  of  your  legislation  has  also  been 
featured  In  the  business  section  of  one  of 
Utah's  largest  newspapers,  the  Deeeret  News. 
The  writer,  in  addition  to  calling  attention 
to  your  alms,  mentions  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  little  banks  all 
over  the  country  who  are  being  sqiieezed 
Into  big  consolidation  byi  well-healed  banks 
with  expensive  automation  equipment  offer- 
ing to  do  all  of  the  accounting  and  payrolls 
of  customers  In  return  for  allowing  them  to 
freeze  Into  their  bank  the  recipient's  ac- 
count, and.  worst  of  all,  every  ennployee's  ac- 
count, which  Is  100  percent  monopoly.  This 
Is  happening  In  this  area  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  throws  up  Its  hands  and  of- 
fers no  Interest. 

I  dont  know  of  anything.  Congressman, 
that  would  do  more  In  the  next  few  years 
to  destroy  little  banks  than  this  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  big  institutions  to  reach  out 
In  other  professional  fields  to  pay  for  their 
expensive  equipment. 

I  congratulate  you  and  hope  that  this 
potential  aid  for  your  legislation  will  inter- 
est you. 

Respectfully, 

Prank  M.  Bsovitning, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  HKW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  E)e- 
cember  20,  19<I3.  I  introduced  H.R.  9548 
which  would  prohibit  banks  from  per- 
forming certain  nonbanking  functions, 
specifically  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
that  would  not  ordinarily  come  within 
the  traditional  concept  of  banking.  I 
have  received  the  following  letter  sup- 
porting this  bill  and  expressing  what  are 
some  good  reasons  for  its  enactment.  I 
commend  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues : 

Bank  or  Utah, 
January  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Absaham  J.  MuLTxa, 
VJS.  Congressman, 
CongreaaUmal  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

ICt  Dca>  OONGSBSSiCAN :  The  American 
Banker  issue  of  Deoembo'  33.  1063,  and  De- 


GHib'adictiont  in  Administration's 
Wheat  Sale  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALjroKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  side  by  side  in  the 
New  York  Times  January  8,  1964,  high- 
light once  more  the  monumental  side -by- 
side  contradictions  In  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  first  describes  CIA's  conclusion 
that  the  U.S.SJl.'s  chronic  agricultural 
woes  have  been  a  major  reason  for  the 
recent  massive  slowdown  In  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  second  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  relentlessly  eager  to  bail  the 
Soviet  economy  out  by  means  of  the 
wheat  sale,  among  other  things,  without 
a  convincing  quid  pro  quo  from  the  So- 
viets. Secretary  Freeman  Is  so  eager,  in 
fact,  that  in  effect  the  n.S.  taxpayer  Is 
now  subsidizing  the  n.S.S.R.'s  shipping 
costs  for  the  wheat.  He  not  only  is  re- 
versing the  previous  denials  of  agrricul- 
tural  officials  that  shipping  costs  would 
be  offset  by  the  selling  price  of  the  wheat ; 
he  is  also  fiatly  contradicting  the  prom- 
ise of  President  Kennedy  In  his  October 
9  statement  that  no  subsidy  to  the  for- 
eign purchaser  would  be  Involved. 

I  certainly  wish  the  administration 
would  spell  out  what  it  hopes  to  gain  in- 
ternationally and  how  far  It  hopes  to  go 
In  building  up  Soviet  economic  power 
and,  consequently,  the  U.SJS.R.'s  world- 
wide mlschlefmaklng  capability. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record  the 
two  news  articles: 


I 


1964 
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[Prom  the  New  York  (V.T.)   Times,  Jan.  8, 

19M] 
Shabp   Slowdown    or   Sonar   Oaowm   B»> 

posTXD  BT   CIA — AamioT  Pon 

Risk  at  2.6  Pbwxmt  Tuua.r, 

U.S.  liSVB/— OoA  BanavB  FALLiira-.riLBK- 

iNC  SmaoK  Am  Shut  nr  iNVBncnrr  Bs- 

LnCVD  RXBPOHSIBLB  VOa  IjAO 

(By  Xdwln  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
^  WABHnroiOH,  January  7. — An  exhaustive 
analysis  by  the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency 
has  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union's  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  last  a  years  has  been  less 
than  23  perowit  annually,  well  under  the 
rate  of  th«  Uhtted  Btates. 

In  addition,  the  CIA  has  concluded  that 
Soviet  gold  reserves  have  faUen  to  lees  than 
•3  bUUon.  far  below  estimates  made  else- 
where. ITieBe  oonclusions  have  been  made 
pubUo  by  the  Agency. 

The  CXA  put  the  value  ca  the  Soviet  gross 
national  product,  or  total  output  of  goods 
and  services,  last  year  at  about  $360  bffllon, 
slightly  less  than  half  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  widening  the 
gap  each  year  at  recent  growth  rates,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  and  this  widening  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

Th»  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  vir- 
tually exclusive  responsibility  In  the  VS. 
Oovarnment  for  evaluating  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Several  hundred  eoonomlsta  and  other 
analysts  work  full  time  on  the  question. 
They  primarily  use  published  sources,  which 
are  now  numerous,  but  the  Information  is 
supplemented  by  some  data  obtained  clan- 
destinely. 

aaOWTH   8L01 


Like  many  other  analysts,  the  CIA  experts 
concluded  that  Soviet  economic  growth  In 
the  postwar  period  was  rapid  untU  the  last 
few  years.  While  the  rate  varied  from  year 
to  year,  it  was  usuaUy  betweoi  6  and  10  per- 
cent, well  above  the  UB.  average  ot  3.6  to 
3.6  pwcent. 

In  the  last  8  years,  partly  as  a  result  ot  a 
surge  In  liMl  foUowlng  a  recession,  the  UJS. 
growth  rat*  has  averaged  about  B  percent. 
The  oOdal  estimate  for  the  next  year  Is  also 
6  percent. 

For  the  future,  the  CXA  analysts  eoqiect 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  ahle  to  Improve 
upon  the  poor  performanoe  of  ISes  and  1088. 

However,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  able  to  return  to  the  growth 
rates  of  the  earlier  postwar  period.  A  growth 
in  the  range  of  4  to  8  percent,  about  the 
same  as  that  ot  the  United  States,  is  ooa- 
sldered  a  reasonable  prospect. 

Since  these  are  percentages  and  the  United 
States  has  a  much  higher  base,  such  a  result 
would  mean  that  the  g^  between  the  two 
economies  would  continue  to  widen  In  ab- 
solute terms. 

In  addition  to  thi  slowdown  in  the  Soviet 
growth  rate,  the  CIA  has  also  detected  a 
major  reduction  In  the  rate  of  growth  In 
investment — the  base  for  future  growth.  In 
1003  and  1068  each,  total  Investment  rose 
only  4  to  6  percent,  far  leas  than  In  the  earUer 
postwar  period. 

The  OlA  analysts  develop  a  figure  for  the 
Soviet  gross  national  product  by  valuing  in 
dollar  terms  the  ou1f>ut  of  all  the  sectors  of 
the  Soviet  economy.  The  Soviet  Union  does 
not  use  the  concept  of  groes  national  product 
In  Ita  statistics, 

sovirr  CONC3.U8ION8  Dtvna 
Soviet  figures  on  Industrial  inoduction 
alone  would  Indicate  much  leas  of  a  slow- 
:down  In  overaU  growth  than  the  OIA's  ood- 
cluslons.  However,  the  CIA  Is  confident  that 
Its  analysis  Is  correct,  based  on  various  tech- 
niques ca  evaluating  Soviet  oOdal  statistics 
and  other  Information. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  the  ana- 
lysts that  the  Soviet  rate  of  growth  has  tOawA 
greatly  In  the  last  3  years,  although  ttwy  do 
not  say  that  their  figures  are  correct  to  the 
last  doUar. 


The  analysts  stress  that  their  picture  Is 
not  one  of  an  economy  In  collapse  or  suffer- 
ing from  such  Ills  as  unemployment.  But 
nirtther  Is  the  Soviet  economy  any  longer 
a  woiid  pacemaksr  In  expansion  and  growth. 
Xvery  major  non-Communist  industrial  na- 
tion has  exceeded  the  Soviet  growth  rate  in 
the  last  3  years. 

Iluree  major  reasons  are  given  for  the  slow- 
down In  eocmomlc  growth. 

The  first  Is  a  shift  In  the  so-caUed  mix  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  that  Is,  Investment  away 
from  the  heavy  indtistries,  raw  materials  and 
power  supply  toward  the  more  sophisticated 
elements  of  modem  Industry. 

"It  was  easier  to  buUd  more  and  more  steel 
mills  and  cement  plants  and  hydroelectric 
dams  than  it  Is  to  build  chemical  plants 
and  diversified  consiuner  goods,"  one  analyst 
said. 

ASICS  AKD  8PACZ  COSTS  CITED 

The  second  reason  has  been  a  very  large 
Increase  In  military  and  space  spending  since 
about  1067  or  1068.  WhUe  this  counts  as  a 
part  of  the  gross  national  product.  It  Is  anti- 
growth  tn  that  It  takes  reeources  and  per- 
scxmel  from  productive  investment. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  since  the 
shift  of  the  mUttary  effort  toward  modon 
weapons  such  as  missiles. 

The  third  reason  Is  the  serious  decline  Iq^. 
agricultural  ou^ut  in  the  last  3  yean.  Th^ 
CIA  now  calculates  that  the  total  Soviet  food 
productlcm  this  year  will  be  only  about  S  per- 
cent above  1066  and,  on  a  per  c^ita  basis. 
wlU  Actually  be  7  or  8  percent  leas  than  in 
1066.  Wheat  output  last  year  is  put  at  a 
minimum  of  10  mlUlan  tons  below  1063. 

Part  of  the  problem  results  ftom  bad 
weather.  In  the  peak  Soviet  agrictiltural 
jeetT.  1061,  food  ou^nit  was  30  percent  above 
1066. 

The  analysts  are  careful  not  to  attribute 
the  serious  worsening  of  the  Soviet  position 
to  the  nature  of  the  state-controlled  Soviet 
econrimte  system  as  such,  though  they  say 
this  could  be  a  factor. 

The  CIA  analysts  foresee  no  decline  In 
the  Soviet  resources  devoted  to  noodem 
weapons,  though  there  might  be  onall  eut- 
baoks  In  conventional  forces.  Nor  Is  there 
expected  to  be  any  easing  of  the  Investment 
problem  posed  by  the  move  away  from  the 
simpler  basic  industries. 

Tlius  the  overstrain  on  the  economy,  in 
the  sense  of  a  shortage  of  hinnan  and  mate- 
rial resources  for  Inveetment.  Is  selected  to 
continue,  even  with  some  Improvement  in 
farm  oo^ut.  The  best  course  for  Moscow, 
it  Is  believed,  woxild  be  to  find  eottra  re- 
sources, in  the  form  of  plante  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  West. 

However,  given  the  low  level  of  Soviet 
gold  reswves,  this  could  be  done  only  If  the 
Western  nations  were  willing  to  s^  on 
credit,  preferably,  from  the  Soviet  view- 
point, credit  of  more  than  6-year  terms. 

This  reasoning  U  a  factor  btiilnd  the 
strong  UJS.  drive  In  the  North  Atlantle 
Treaty  Organization  to  get  agreement  on  a 
limitation  of  credit  terms  extended  by  West 
Suropean  countries  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  gold  production  Is  put  at  about 
$160  million  annually.  Moscow's  sales  of 
gold  In  the  West  have  been  running  at  more 
than  $300  million  a  year,  and  last  year  were 
a  little  more  than  $400  minion. 

Thus,  gold  salsa  cannot  finance  a  big  ex- 
tra volume  of  Soviet  imports  of  capital 
eiiulpment  from  the  West.  Credit  terms 
would  be  essential,  the  CIA  bdlevee. 

The  Russians  have  i^proaehed  stq>pUers 
in  Britain  with  q>eclflo  proposals  for  pur- 
chases on  terms  running  wdl  bey(»d  6  years. 
They  are  not  believed  to  have  been  success- 
ful, but  the  British  Oovemment  refuses  to 
make  a  binding  deetaton  bairlng  such  terms. 


country  was  continuing  to  gain  on  the 
United  States  in  Industrial  production. 

Mr.  Tifimalfo  ssserted  that  Soviet  Industrial 
production  in  1068  was  68  pwcent  of  that  of 
the  United  States,  a  gain  of  3  percentage 
points  over  the  68-percent  ratio  that  the 
Soviet  Union  reported  for  1063. 

While  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
estimates  that  the  annxial  Soviet  economic 
growth  during  the  last  3  years  was  less  than 
2.6  percent,  the  Soviet  Union  asserts  that 
in  1063  alone  Its  national  Income — a  concept 
similar  to  gross  national  product — rose  6 
percent. 

Last  montii  Premier  Khrushchev  de- 
nounced speculation  In  the  West  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  need  credits  to  realise 
Its  ambitious  chemical  expansion  progmm. 
He  asserted  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
able,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  the  chemical 
production  goals  trom  Its  own  reeources. 

WhUe  acknowledging  that  Soviet  grain 
production  had  fallen  last  year,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev spoke  glowingly  of  what  he  asserted 
were  continued  high  rates  of  industrial 
growth.  He  said  that  Soviet  cotton  produc- 
tion last  year  was  the  highest  In  the  couiv 
try's  histcxy. 

The  Premier  gave  the  first  abaolute  fig- 
ures on  the  growth  of  productloo  of  key 
^^j^ranodities  last  year  ithese  data  are  com- 
pjnnd  as  foUowB  with  the  corresponding  out- 
t|mt  figures  for  1061  and  1063  (aa  data  are 
in  ttllllons  of  metric  tons  except  for  elec- 
trlSty,  which  U  given  in  bUliaas  of  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  shoes,  stated  In  millions  of 
pairs). 


OAZW   AS8BCTXD  BT   SOVXCT 

The  chief  Soviet  economic  planner,  Pyotr 
P.   Lomako,  asserted  last  month  that  his 
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Many  Western  observws  have  noted  thaX 
tn  the  last  3  years  the  Soviet  economy  was 
showing  signs  of  slowing  somewhat  from  the 
rapid  growth  rate  of  the  lOeCfe.  But  the 
'  estimate  of  the  slowdown  made  publle  by 
the  CIA  yesterday  appears  to  be  fkr  more 
radical  than  any  other  yet  published  in  the 
West  by  a  responsible  source. 

Specialists  on  the  Soviet  economy  have 
been  aware  for  many  years  that  comparisons 
of  Soviet  and  American  eoonomlo  growth 
are  full  of  pitfalls,  and  that  even  analysts 
who  accept  the  same  basic  data  may  come  to 
rather  different  oondtisloas. 

One  dUBoulty  arises  from  the  question  of 
what  to  measure.  Ibe  Soviet  analysts  in- 
clude in  their  estimates  of  Soviet  produc- 
tion only  the  ou^ut  of  material  goods — 
steel,  grain,  ahoes,  etc. — and  leave  out  the 
production  of  servloes— haircuts,  medical 
serviees,  the  work  of  teachers,  etc. 

American  analysts  Inolude  both  material 
prodtietlon  and  servloes  in  their  analyses. 
The  two  different  definitions  tend  to  produce 
differences  In  final  evaluations. 

A  second  dUBculty  arises  from  the  lack  of 
an  imamblguous  way  of  adding  up  produc- 
tion of  different  goods  and  servloes.  ffiiould 
output  be  valued  at  Soviet  prices  or  American 
prices?  XqiMrlments  have  been  made  In  the 
United  States  in  which  the  same  group  of 
production  targets  have  been  valued  in  both 
Soviet  and  American  prices.  Significantly 
different  results  could  be  obtained,  depending 
upon  which  price  system  was  employed. 

[Rxim  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Jan.  8, 
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Hodges  Sats  Bio  Whbit  Sxtbsiot  Is  Designb) 

To  Cut  Soviet  Coers 

(By  SUeen  Shanahan) 

WASHnroToir,    January    7. — Secretary    of 

Commerce  Luther  H.  Bodges  said  today  that 
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John  F.  Kennedy  by  Mlas  liarty  Hale, 
the  "Old  Spinner."  of  Steubenvllle. 
Ohio: 

IM  MKicoaT  or  JoKX  T.  Kxifira>T:  Hx  Pas8B> 
Otm  Wat 

He  passed  our  way  and  left  for  us  a  anils. 

A  handshake  that  was  friendly  and  sincere. 
There  seemed  no  barriers  nor  wall  between. 

He  had  a  voice  that  seemed  to  draw  us 
near; 

Not  a  sophisticate  with  put-on  airs, 

A  manner  that  was   warm   and   down   to 
earth. 
These  were  the  sort  of  things  we  lov^d  him 
for. 
The  thing  for  which  the  whole  world  knew 
his  worth; 

Our  leader  and  our  friend  he  went  bis  way. 

And  left  us  saddened  as  we  saw  him  go; 
A  wave  of  hand,  a  smile  and  he  was  gone. 

His  country  stunned  beneath  the  crushing 
Wow. 

With  heart  and  soul  he  sought  to  do  Ciod's 

wUl; 

And  as  we  watched  his  cortege  paas  today. 

With  silent  prayer  for  those  he  left  behind. 

We  thanked  the  good  Lord  that  he  passed 

our  way. 

He  passed  our  way  and  left  bis  legacy, 

A  touch  of  God  we  had  not  known  before: 

The  years  will  find  the  world  remembering 
His  own  to  love  his  name  forevermore. 

He  left  for  us  tbe  will  to  carry  on. 

And  right  the  wrongs  for  which  our  country 
cries. 
His  dauntless  spirit  will  keep  urging  us. 

Like  the  eternal  flanu  that  never  dies. 

His  loved  America  will  dry  her  tears. 

Another  hand  will  carry  on.  his  way; 
And   sa  we  strive  our   hearts  repeat    these 
words, 
The  world  Is  better  that  he  pcused  our  way. 

Maxtt  Halk. 


Reappraisal  of  Adauaistratioo  Foreifa 
PoEcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   TLLXKOn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  into  the  Racoas  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Macedonian  Tribune, 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  December  5,  1963,  as 
translated  from  the  original  Bulgarian 
language. 

The  article  speaks  for  itself  in  pointing 
up  once  again  the  mis^^uided  nature  of 
our  policy  oi  ooezistoice  with  the  Com- 
munist Qovemment  of  Yugoslavia.  For- 
eign policy  ctrilapae  of  the  last  3  years 
continues  unabated,  and  I  only  hope  that 
by  presentation  of  facts  such  as  these, 
the  puUle  might  be  alerted  and  demand 
a  complete  reappraisal  of  administration 
foreign  podlcy. 
RxAPFaAiSAL    or   Admimistkation    Foreign 

POUCT 

In  Its  Issue  of  November  16  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  which  had  ap- 
peared In  tha  Vienna  Cronnen  Zeltung.  The 
article  deacrlbes  the  nKidem  piracy  perpe- 
trated by  tha  Tito's  Oocnmunlat  regime.  The 
Vienna  newqiaper  printed  facts  and  Infor- 
matlon  from  Its  Trlesto  correspondent  which 


show  how  Yugoslavia  produces  and  does 
bvisiness  with  "Amerloan"  cigarettes,  "Ital- 
ian" shoes,  "Swedish"  glass  and  glassware 
and  other  goods  bearing  foreign  titles.  With 
masterfully  falslfled  labels  toeee  goods  are 
illegally  shipped  to  the  countries  of  the 
western  democracies  for  sale  on  the  open 
market. 

The  Vienna  newspaper  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Italian  authorities  have  con- 
fiscated such  "llade  In  America"  cigarettes 
on  flahlng  boats  on  the  Adriatic  seaooast  and 
that  they  lodged  a  protest  with  the  Belgrade 
Oovernment.  The  sole  result  of  that  pro- 
test, according  to  the  paper,  was  the  dis- 
missal of  the  manager  of  one  ot  the  firms  in 
Rovin  whose  factory  had  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing the  American  brand  cigarettes  Pali- 
Mall.   Winston.  Chesterfleld,  eto. 

On  different  occasions  we  have  ooounented 
In  this  publication  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. Many  Italian  and  Croatian  Immigrant 
newspapers  have  also  written  on  this  same 
subject. 

At  one  time  a  factcny  In  the  city  of  Scopje 
produced  American  cigarettes  most  of  which 
were  shipped  to  Western  markets  to  compete 
with  the  genuine  American  brands. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  opium 
which  le  produced  In  Macedonia  under 
Yugoslav  rule  Is  put  at  the  dlspoaal  of  the 
UDBA.  the  secret  and  feared  i>oUce.  After 
the  opium  has  been  properly  prepared  and 
sorted  the  UDBA  finds  Illegal  ways  and 
means  to  dlqx3ee  of  It  In  the  Western  World. 
Unquestionably  part  of  these  shipments  find 
their  way  In  the  United  States  In  order  to 
help  undermine  the  American  "capitalistic" 
society. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  It  is  only  very 
natural  that  the  Tito's  regime  should  engage 
in  such  contrabands  because  It  came  to 
power  in  a  way  of  a  contraband.  An  Impar- 
tial international  Investigation  will  reveal 
even  more  Inconceivable  deeds  of  these  mod- 
em pirates.  How  is  It  that  so  far  no  one 
has  tried  to  enforce  the  wxiating  interna- 
tional rules  and  regulations  covwlng  deals 
of  this  kind?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  all 
of  this  Is  done  with  the  complete  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  government  of  Tito? 
Such  being  the  ease  we  ask  "the  experts," 
should  these  International  pirates  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  moat-favored-natlon 
clause  by  our  Oovernment  In  Washington? 
We  must  not  forget  that  through  such 
contrabands  the  modem  pirates  Inflict  moral 
and  material  damage  on  American  firms. 


Doctor*  tke  SasM  die  World  O'er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHieAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
January  4,  1964,  by  Arthur  Hoppe,  en- 
titled "Doctors  the  Same  the  World 
O'er." 

[From  the  (Washington)  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  4. 1M4] 

DocToas  TRx  Samk  thb  Wobu)   O'kb— AMA 

(AraicAM  MBncnmtKir  AsaociAnoif)   Vio- 

LEifTLT  OFPoeaa  Boouuzra  WircHCRArr 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

It's  always  gratlfyli^  whm  these  newly 
emerging  African  nattona  model  their  cus- 
toau  after  ours.  So  rm  (leased  to  report 
that    In    Kenya,    which    only    emerged    3 
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weeks  ago,  they're  already  having  a  fight 
over  sodallaed  medicine.    Just  like  here. 

The  reason  I  know  this  is  an  old  friend 
now  In  Kenya  sent  me  a  clipping  from  a 
Mombasa  paper.    It  says: 

"An  organization  to  deal  with  aU  harmful 
witchdoctors  has  been  established  In  Mom- 
basa, the  Luo  Antl-Maglc  and  Witchdoctors 
Association.     "The   association   has  nothing 
\  against    useful    witchdoctors.    Its   president 

'  said,  but  would  like  to  see  them  registered 

by  the  government.  The  association  would 
also  approfu:h  the  government  so  that  fees 
for  wltohdoctors  who  are  approved  can  be 
set." 

That's  all  the  clipping  says.  But  you  can 
be  sure  a  radical  proposal  like  this  will  meet 
stiff  opposition.  From,  I  presume,  the  pow- 
erful African  Medicinemen  Association.  Or 
AMA.  Because,  ss  you  know,  the  AMA  Is 
everywhn^  violently  oppoeed  to  socialized 
witchcraft. 

Oh,  I  can  see  the  AMA  president  rising 
in  righteous  Indignation  before  the  AMA 
convention.  His  name  Is  probably  something 
like  Dr.  Worthhelmer  P.  D.  Mbonga.  And  he 
Is,  I  would  guees,  a  prominent  Nairobi  eye. 
ear,  nose,  throat  and  entrails  specialist. 

"Fellow  members  of  the  most  revered  pro- 
fession In  the  whole  wide  world,"  he  crlea, 
shaking  his  Ju-ju  stidk  In  anger,  "these  vi- 
cious proposals  are  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
organized  wltehcraft.  They  would,  I  need 
not  toll  you,  destroy  the  sacred  witchdoctor- 
patient  relationship." 

The  vast  convention  hut  Is  filled  with 
shouto  of  outrage  as  the  assembled  wlteh- 
doctors  beat  their  gabunga  drums  #n<i  toss 
their  kubu-feathered  headdresses  Into  air. 

"Will  we  submit  to  being  registered  by 
some  government  clerk  who  couldnt  i>ass 
freshman  dsmonology?"  continues  Dr. 
Mbonga,  his  necklace  of  hubugu  bones  rat- 
tilng  In  rage.  "Worse,  wlU  we  allow  this 
self-same  clerk  to  set  the  fees  we  c^^arge? 
A  BtandardlBBd  fee  schedule.  This  way;  gen- 
tiemen.  leads  to  totalitarianism. 

"Imagine.  We  would  be  allowed,  I  iwe- 
sxmie.  a  flat  13  casabaa,  two  yams  and  an  old 
goat  for,  say,  driving  out  an  evU  spirit. 
But  we  members  of  our  sacred  professlcm 
know  that  this  can  entail  a  simple.  Inex- 
pensive treatment  or  an  Incredibly  deUcate, 
costly  operation.  Depending  on  the  patient's 
condition,  oompUoattoos,  and  bank  account. 

"Who  else  but  we  men  of  Tlenoe  under- 
stands what  we  do?  Who  else  knows  tha 
long  years  of  arduous  training  we  must 
undergo,  disemboweling  chickens?  Who  else, 
then,  can  decide  what  our  highly  skilled 
services  are  worth?  Gentlemen,  we  must 
defend  to  our  last  gasp  the  Inalienable  right 
of  \u  sacred  African  witchdoctors  to  charge 
what  the  tnOo  will  bear." 

The  AMA  delegates,  at  a  fever  pitch,  vote 
unanimously  to  assess  themselves  135  cala- 
bashes apiece  to  fight  the  proposals.  Each 
then  models  a  small  statue  of  a  government 
official.  And  the  convention  ends  with  all 
delegates  gathered  around  a  slow  fire  for  a 
monstM"  effigy  barbecue. 

Just  like  here. 


Here's  How  To  Play  Badfet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HpN.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAXjroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATZVXS 

Wednesday.  January  f,  1964 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 
lead  editorial  in  the  January  6,  1964, 


issue  of  the  Loa  Angeles  Times  ocmtains 
highly  noteworthy  commmtB  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

In  the  editorial,  oititled  'here's  How 
To  Play  Budget,"  the  Times  comments 
on  Lhe  preparation  of  the  budget  and 
states  that  the  goal  seems  to  be  to  allow 
an  administration  to  increase  q>endlng 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  appear  econ- 
omy minded. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  on  the 
budget  contained  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Times  analysis  seems 
highly  prophetic. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcord: 

Hzbk's  How  To  Plat  BtrocET 

The  favorite  Indoor  ^port  at  tbe  White 
House  these  days  Is  tbe  budgetary  "nimibers 
game."  It  Is  a  pastime  requiring  great  skill, 
for  the  goal  seenu  to  be  to  allow  an  adminis- 
tration to  Increase  spending  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  appear  economy  minded. 

"nxva  the  $100  bUllon  budget  President 
Johnson  will  submit  is  made  to  seem  a  tri- 
umph of  frugality.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  Is  more  than  $1  billion  higher  than  the 
present  spending  total  and  would  be  the  big- 
gest peacetime  budget  In  history. 

This  Is  done  by  Issuing  an  early  annoimce- 
ment  that  the  proposed  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  wlU  be  somewhere  between  $1033 
and  $10SJS  billion.  The  original  estimate  Is 
then  pared  down  In  a  series  of  well-publi- 
cized If  somewhat  ambiguous  reducti<ms. 

C!ongress,  however,  wUl  be  In  no  mood 
to  play  games  when  the  President's  actual 
budget  recommendations  are  presented  later 
this  month. 

The  No.  1  item  on  th«  Capitol  Hill  agenda 
this  year  is  enactment  of  a  tax  cut  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tion, will  be  taking  the  calculated  risk  that 
the  certain  Immediate  loss  of  tax  Income 
will  be  eventually  offset  by  additional  rev- 
enue resulting  from  increased  employment 
and  production. 

But  a  major  tax  reduction,  such  as  the 
$11  billion  cut  passed  by  the  douse,  can- 
not be  Justified  If  Oovernment  spending  Is 
not  also  restrained.  The  most  optimistic 
proponenta  admit  that  no  substantial  rev- 
enue benefite  from  the  tax  cut  will  be  felt 
for  at  least  a  year. 

Members  of  Congress,  therefore,  will  be 
wondering  Just  what  a  White  House  spokes- 
man msant  when  he  said  the  President  feels 
that  budget  cutbacks  will  give  the  adminis- 
tration economic  room  to  move  on  a  whole 
range  of  social  problems  which  up  to  now 
has  been  Impossible. 

They  will  want  to  know,  for  Instance,  how 
Mr.  Johnson  can  rationalize  his  proposed 
vast  new  housing  program  while  preaching 
economy  and  urging  a  tax  cut. 

There  is  broad  popular  support  for  a  tax 
reduction,  but  the  President  la  misreading 
the  public  atUtiids  If  he  i^—nman  that  he 
can  use  money  saved  In  one  part  of  the 
budget  to  add  new  spending  programs. 

And  Congressmen  would  do  well  to  remem- 
het  that  they  have  a  req>onslblllty  not  only 
to  check  White  House  spending  but  also  to 
curb  their  own  pork  barrel  appropriations. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  realdencea  wUl  please 
l^e  Information  thereof  to  the  Ooverxmient 
Printing  Ofllo^,  that  their  addresses  may  ba 
oonectly  given  In  the  Rccoxd. 


LAWS  RELATIVE   TO  THE   PRINTINa   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  tha  same  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a9  esttmato  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent otOoB  of  tha  Government  submitting  re- 
porte  or  documenta  In  rorponm  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  BhaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporta  ot 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (UJ3. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1888). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  ooplea.  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  »w»fc^'«g  their 
report.  shaU  give  the  probable  coat  ot  tha 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  ba 
printed  before  such  conmilttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tltie  44.  sec.  188,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale.to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington  36,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thtfeof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  lliat  a  dlaoount  of 
not  to  exceed  M  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bocAdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  worit  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  auUuHize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  dealgnate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  estebllshment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  titie  44,  sec.  73a, 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

.  An  office  for  the  CoNcaissioifAL  Rboobb, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RaooBD  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  oen$  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmtmi 
charge  of  3  cento) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnte  from 
the  Rxcoso  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
■^-  EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Repreeentative.  or  Delegate,  extracte 
from  the  CoNaxxasioNAi.  Raooxo.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  titie  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1943). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrertion  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  ths  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tltie  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1839). 


My  Private  War  With  Hoffa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  10.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  4-11,  1964,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  carries  an  article  written 
by  a  prominent  fellow-Nebraskan  and  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Tom  Coffey. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remember 
Mr.  Coffey  as  one  of  the  "star  witnesses" 
who  in  1958  appeared  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field.  Mr.  Cof- 
fey's article  is  appropriately  titled  "My 
Private  War  With  Hoffa"  and  details  the 
outrageous  treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Teamsters  boss  and  his 
henchmen.  Although  Mr.  Coffey  won  the 
legal  battles  in  hii,  "private  war,"  he  was 
forced  out  of  business.  Mr.  Coffey  now 
Is  city  manager  of  Sidney,  Nebr. 

The  testimony  given  our  committee  by 
Mr.  Coffey  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  tightening  prohibitions  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  as  a  part  of  the  Lan- 
dnmi-Griffln  Act,  signed  into  law  in 
1959. 

With  Teamsters  Boss  Hoffa  now  trying 
to  further  enhance  his  hold  on  a  large 
and  imp>ortant  segment  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  system  through  nation- 
wide contracts,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

My  Private  War  With  Hofta 
(By  Tom  Coffey) 

When  I  read  these  days  about  Jimmy 
Hoffa's  drive  to  negotiate  a  nationwide  truck- 
ing contract  for  his  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, I  cant  help  thinking  of  my  own 
war  with  Hoffa  which  lasted  nearly  17  years. 
Jimmy  has  come  a  long  way  since  I  first 
met  him.  Not  only  Is  he  pressing  to  con- 
trol all  trucking  everywhere  In  the  United 
States;  he  also  wants  $600  million  In  wages 
and  benefits  over  the  next  3  years  for  his 
1.5  million  Teamsters — already  the  biggest, 
richest  (assets  of  $1  billion)  and  most  pow- 
erful union  In  the  Nation.  If  Jimmy  Hoffa 
gets  his  way,  he  could  easily  strangle  the 
country  with  a  nationwide  strike. 

The  stakes  In  my  war  with  Hoffa,  weren't 
that  big.  but  they  were  everything  I  had. 
I'd  started  with  a  single,  battered  four- 
wheel  International  during  the  great  depres- 
sion and  I'd  built  a  truckllne  that  gave  35 
famlUee  a  good  living.  I  had  25  big  red  Cof- 
fey Transfer  rigs  rolling  freight  In  and  out 
of  00  Nebraska  and  Kansas  towns,  and  our 
$100,000  payroll  was  th«  biggest  thing  in 
Alma.  Nebr.,  my  hometown.  But  we  didn't 
have  a  iinlon,  and  I  felt  that  IX  Hoffa  oame 
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after  me,  he  oould  drive  me  to  my  knees 
with   a  contract  I   Just  couldn't  afford. 

I  was  afraid  for  another  reason.  There 
were  two  bitter  Teamster  strikes  In  the  Mid- 
west In  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940s,  and 
I  saw  the  shootings,  bombings,  and  the  head- 
busting.  Isaw  windshields  knocked  out 
with  railroad  spikes,  and  I  knew  what  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  in  the  gas  tank. did 
to  a  truck  engine.  You  didn't  buck  the 
Teamsters  unless  you  were  ready  to  risk 
everything. 

Then,  one  day  in  1947,  It  came  my  turn 
under  the  muzzle.  I  had  a  load  of  butter 
tied  up  In  Lincoln;  the  Teamsters  refused 
to  move  It  and  so  it  sat  there  on  a  load- 
ing dock.  My  phone  rang  the  next  day  and 
an  official  at  Teamster  headquarters  In 
Omaha  said,  "Coffey,  we're  going  to  organize 
you."  A  few  days  later  Jimmy  Hoffa  came 
down  from  Detroit,  and  for  2  days  we  sat 
around  a  smoke-filled  hotel  room. 

I  can  see  him  now,  sitting  there  with  his 
coat  off,  his  tie  open,  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
back  and  his  mouth  going.  He  took  time 
to  impress  me  and  my  lawyer  with  how 
tough  he  was,  describing  his  first  days  as 
an  organizer  when  he  battled  cops,  strike- 
breakers, and  bosses. 

"I  always  gave  as  good  as  I  got,"  be  said 
simply. 

He  was  obviously  moving  to  consolidate 
Teamster  strength,  to  build  a  power  base  In 
the  Central  States  Conference  (12  St^t«^ 
from  which  he  would  rise  to  the  union  presi- 
dency, then  held  by  Dan  Tobin.  He'd  sin- 
gled me  out,  I  had  heard,  because  I  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  independent  cuss, 
and  if  he  could  "scare  Old  Man  Coffey  Into 
signing."  the  other  small  operators  might  fall 
in  line  too. 

The  "peddle  trucker" — carrying  freight 
door  to  door  rather  than  from  terminal  to 
terminal — Is  especially  vulnerable  to  labor 
trouble,  because  he  works  on  a  small  profit 
margin  and  depends  on  volume  to  stay  alive. 
Any  interruption  of  his  business  cripples 
him  while  his  competition  grabs  up  his  busi- 
ness. Added  to  this,  peddle  operators  ship 
interstate  through  larger  companies,  the 
over-the-road  outfits.  This  is  called  "inter- 
lining." When  the  Teamsters  open  war  on  a 
trucker,  they  often  put  out  the  word  that 
he's  in  wrong  with  union  i>eople;  his  cargo 
is  "hot."  Suddenly  the  other  lines  refuse  to 
do  business  with  him.  This  is  the  illegal 
secondary  boycott.  It's  also  economic  black- 
mall. 

"You  know,"  I  said  to  Hoffa,  "the  two  of 
us  started  driving  rigs  and  worked  our  way 
up.  We're  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
now,  but  we  both  still  want  the  same  things 
for  the  industry." 

His  answer  came  like  a  crack  between  the 
eyes.  "There's  no  room  for  the  small  op- 
erator ansrmore,"  he  said.  "One  day  the 
Teamsters  will  negotiate  a  nationwide  con- 
tract with  a  committee  of  not  more  than  10 
blg-llne  truckers." 

The  fear  of  being  caught  in  this  squeeze 
between  the  Teamsters  and  the  big  lines 
ruined  my  sleep.  My  trucks  bounced  from 
town  to  town  servicing  small  businesses. 
My  men  were  paid  for  an  8-hour  day,  but  the 
Teamsters  wanted  a  dual-scale  contract  with 
the  peddle  driver  paid  by  the  mile  for  driving 
and  by  the  hour  for  unloading.  Because  we 
had  no  way  of  knowing  how  long  a  man 
would    spend    unloading,    this   would   have 


made  us  vulnerable  to  padding  and  feather- 
bedding. 

Most  of  the  big  operators,  who  haul  only 
from  terminal  to  terminal  in  large  cities, 
weren't  affected  by  this  provision,  so  they 
allowed  the  union  to  write  it  into  the  Cen- 
tral Stfates  contract,  knowing  full  well  what 
It  wou^d  do  to  the  little  truckers  like  Coffey 
Traiisfer. 

I  wanted  no  part  of  that  contract,  but  I 
felt  that  Hoffa  could  wreck  my  company,  one 
way  or  another,  if  he  wanted  to.  So,  when 
he  offered  me  a  3-year  contract  without  the 
featherbedding  clause,  and  promised  that  I 
could  renegotiate  it  when  it  expired,  I  signed. 
I  thought  my  labor  troubles  were  over. 

I  learned  better — and  learned  how  Jimmy 
Hoffa  keeps  his  word — when  our  contract  raa 
out  3  years  later.  Teamster  headquarters  told 
me:  "Hoffa  isn't  happy.  He  says  we're  gain- 
ing nothing  with  your  contract."  I  was 
given  an  ultimatum:  Sign  the  regular  Cen- 
tral States  contract,  and  pay  for  feather- 
bedding,  or  get  ready  for  a  strike.  My 
answer  was  to  send  back  the  union  cards 
belonging  to  my  men. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  I  drove  to  work 
each  morning  half  expecting  to  find  pickets, 
meaning  that  I'd  been  hit  with  a  phony 
strike.  But  the  threat  passed.  I  heard 
through  the  grapevine  that  Hoffa  was  too 
busy  for  "small  potatoes." 

It  was  5  years  before  we  heard  from  th« 
Teamsters  again,  and  my  men  were  just  as 
pleased  to  be  nonunion.  They  were  inde- 
pendent typea,  mostly  from  farm  back- 
grounds. Moreover,  these  weren't  just  my 
drivers:  they  were  neighbors,  and  some  of 
us  served  together  on  the  school  board  and 
the  town  council.  Where  I  could.  I  tried  to 
make  life  easier  for  them.  If  they  needed 
a  downpasrment  on  a  hoxise.  if  there  was 
another  baby  coming,  or  if  someone  needed 
an  operation,  they  could  get  an  Interest- 
free  loan.  And,  whenever  we  got  an  In- 
crease in  freight  rates,  all  the  employees  re- 
cevied  pay  increases. 

In  those  5  years  our  volume  increased  each 
year,  and  I  found  time  to  serve  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's highway  advisory  committee,  to  be- 
come mayor  of  Alma,  and  to  spend  a  terns 
in  the  State  legislature  as  a  senator. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1955,  smooth- 
talking  Teamster  organizers  driving  good- 
looking  cars  came  around,  and  I  knew  the 
honeymoon  was  over.  When  they  left,  after 
6  weeks,  I  got  a  registered  letter  sajrlng 
Teamsters  Local  564  in  Omaha  represented 
my  employees. 

"Prove  it,"  I  said,  challenging  them  to 
bring  me  pledge  cards  with  a  bona  fide  sig- 
nature of  each  man  they  claimed  to  repre- 
sent. Toward  the  end  of  Augu'=t,  three 
Teamsters  ofBcers  came  to  my  office  with 
seven  cards.  In  addition  to  other  em- 
ployees, I  had  22  drivers  working  In  Alma. 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  and  Holdredge,  but  they  had 
pledges  only  from  1  man  in  Lincoln,  4  In 
Omaha,  and  2  in  Alma — both  of  whom  denied 
signing  the  cards. 

I  pointed  out  that  under  the  law  they  must 
have  signatures  from  51  percent  of  the  men 
before  they  could  claim  to  speak  for  them  and 
demand  a  contract. 

"We're  organizing  from  the  top  down."  ons 
of  them  said.  "We  don't  have  time  to  fool 
with  the  little  companies." 

Now  I  got  mad.  "If  you  push  me,  I'll 
demand  a  consent  election  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board." 
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They  laughed 
operation  before 
they  B&ld.    "Well 
you'll    be    broke 
counted." 

I  said  I'd  take 
and  Anally  ended 

One  morning 
the  office  and 
vertlble  parked 
pug,  weighing 
waiting  inside, 
ney  Baker,  that 
organizing  in  the 
in  rich  Brooklyn^se 
of  yoxu:  men  on 

Ten  o'clock  wa^ 
an  hour  when 
freight  orders, 
holding  any 
you  Just  leave?" 

I  took  him  by 
6-feet'2    and    22  • 
alongside    him 
without  a  word  oi 

"Don't    you 
brother  Olen 
Is  HofTa's  No.  1 
didn't  tHwak  up 

Baker,  I  leameA, 
and  longshorema  i 
a  notorious  career 
In    New   York   li 
known  as  a 
Log,  was  shot 
in  1936.  and  late- 
a    lon^hore 
When  Robert  P 
to  the  Senate 
med  up  Barney 
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had  been  doing 
sas  City  and 
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The  morning 
who  ran  our 
■even  men  who 
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gal  strikers  and 
the  trucks  rolling 
Alma,  liincoln.  or 
but  the  union 
picket  line 

Within  8  days, 
peared  and  begar 
ment,  obviously 
signing  their 
sometimes  eight 
cars    parked 
They  often 
full  view  of  the 
clean  their 
ticmed.  they  said 
they  were  gettlni 
ing.     If  one  of  ou  ' 
fcdlow.     If  it 
freight,    they 
None  of  this  did 

Beefy    Barney 
crew.    He  told  th< 
were  striking  for 
the  Teamsters 
and  claimed. 

The  second 
start  of  the 
tured  with  ice 
torn  out  of  moton 
with  paper  so 
threatening 
Calls  like,  "If  yoi 
home  from  that 
today,  you  better 
driving  for  Coffey 

Trucking  is  a 
ways  kept  a  phoo^ 
in    the    middle 
bothered  me,  but 
different.     Hie 
It  up  and  there 


iliy  chances,  and  that  simply 
our  meeting, 
few  days  later  I  reached 
a  flre-red  Cadillac  con- 
the  street.     A  blubbery 
than  300  pounds,  was 
said  his  name  was  Bar- 
was  in  charge  of  Teamster 
State  and  then  he  told  me, 
"I'm  holding  a  meeting 
dock  at  10  a.m." 
one  of  our  busiest  times, 
d  be  fighting  to  get  out 
Mot  on  my  time  you're  not 
I  said.     "Why  don't 
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me.  "We'll  strangle  your 
you  ever  get  an  election," 
throw  up  a  picket  line,  and 

before    a    single    vote    is 


the  arm  and  though   I'm 
pounds,    I    felt    stunted 
To    my    surprise,    he    left 
protest. 

who    that    was?"    my 
me  later.    "Barney  Baker 
goon.    You're  lucky  he 
crfBce." 
,  was  a  former  prizefighter 
.  an  ez-convlct  who  began 
as  a  union  troublemaker 
the    M30's.      He    became 
in  stink-bcmb  throw- 
wounded  in  a  gang  war 
left  town  in  a  rush  after 
hoes     was    murdered. 
Kennedy  was  chief  counsel 
Committee,  he  sum- 
by  saying  his  presence 
sufficient  to  squelch  oppo- 
Hoffa  proposed. 

that  Baker  recently 

l^amstsr  dirty  work  in  Kan- 

and  now  was  head- 

We  knew  we'd  better 


September  22.  1955,  Olen. 
office,  found  three  of  the 
forked  there  picketing  out- 
flred  the  men  as  Ule- 
ilred  others,  and  we  kept 
There  were  no  pickets  at 
Soldrege — only  at  Omaha — 
to  have  an  "imaginary 
all  our  operations, 
imported  labor  goons  ap- 
thelr  cam.paign  ot  harass- 
intended  to  scare   us  Into 
There  were  six  and 
of  them,  and  they  sat  In 
the   Omaha    terminal, 
the  driveway.     Then  in 
passing  traffic  they  would 
When  they  were  ques- 
It  was  hunting  season  and 
ready  to  do  some  shoot- 
trucks  ptilled  away,  they'd 
to  pick  up  or  unload 
picket    the    terminal. 
our  business  any  good. 
Baker    was    directing    this 
newspapers  the  Teamsters 
recognition,  boasted  that 
a  $36  million  strike  fund 
waging  a  clean  fight." 
of  the  strike  marked  the 
We  had  tires  punc-  . 
then.     We  had  wiring 
We  had  adr  hoses  wadded 
would  fall.     We  had 
calls   to   drivers'    wives, 
want  your  Johnny  to  get 
unlor  high  school  at  3:30 
tell  your  old  man  to  stop 
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Id  lie  awake  In  the  darkness  and  think 
about  what  was  going  on  in  other  areas.  I 
read  of  fires  and  dynamltlngs  in  Texas.  In 
Tennessee,  a  trucker  was  shot  at  20  time^ 
A  terminal  was  raided  in  Ohio,  and  t4.000 
worth  of  truck  tires  were  slashed. 

I  spent  protest  telegrams  to  the  Governor 
and  mayor  of  Omaha,  demanding  protection. 
All  I  got  from  this  was  a  little  sympathy 
and  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  Omaha  p>apers. 
A  police  official  admitted  to  me.  "What  the 
Teanxsters  are  doing  to  you,  they  could  do 
to  any  business  in  Nebraska,  and  we  couldn't 
stop  them." 

One  night  my  wife  and  I  were  sitting  home 
watching  television  with  the  two  youngest 
of  our  three  daughters  when  there  was  a 
loud  noise,  like  a  rock  (or  a  bomb?)  hitting 
against  the  front  p)orch.  I  turned  out  the 
Ughtsiand  rushed  the  women  to  the  back  of 
the  house.  I  turned  on  our  yard  lights  and 
waited.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  sounds  of 
the  night,  and  then  I  felt  like  a  fool.  Maybe 
it  was  Just  some  kids  being  funny,  but  you 
can't  be  sure  when  you're  fighting  a  labor 
war. 

Another  time  one  of  my  Alma  drivers 
had  a  railroad  spike  thrown  at  him  from  a 
speeding  car.  It  struck  the  trailer  over  the 
cab.  scarring  the  sheet  steel 

"If  it  hit  the  windshield.  "  the  driver  said, 
pointing  at  the  imprint,  "no  telling  what 
would  have  happened." 

Early  in  October  the  Teamsters  threw  up 
a  secondary  boycott,  and  overnight  the  other 
truckers  stopped  giving  us  freight  Our 
truck  would  pull  up  to  a  warehouse,  but 
ther©  wouldn't  be  any  load  for  it.  A  ship- 
ping clerk  told  one  of  my  men,  "As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  you  Coffey  fellows  are  not 
in  business." 

When  I  called  these  truckers,  most  of 
whom  were  old  friends  and  had  done  busi- 
ness with  me  20  or  more  years,  I  got  the 
same  excTises.  "Sorry,  Tom.  I  don't  dare  go 
along  with  you.  You  know  how  It  Is;  they'll 
strike  me  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  If  I 
interline  with  you." 

This  was  haj-d  to  take  from  old  friends, 
but  they  were  right  in  their  estimation  of 
how  hot  the  Teanosters  were  ready  to  make 
it  for  those  few  who  remained  loyal  to  us. 
One  of  my  closest  friends  in  the  Industry, 
Ralph  Darling,  conscientiously  tried  to  give 
us  business  until  the  Teamsters  closed  down 
the  Darling  Transfer  Terminal  in  Kansas 
City,  claiming  there  was  an  "unsettled 
grievance"  there.  The  terminal  manager 
then  had  to  call  Teamster  headquarters  in 
Detroit  and  promise  not  to  ship  with  Coffey. 

When  I  complained  to  Barney  Baker  that 
the  boycott  was  Illegal,  he  snarled,  "That's 
too  damn  bad.  Wars  are  started  Illegally 
too.  My  orders  are  you're  to  sign  a  contract." 
I  told  him  to  go  to  hell. 

Within  2  weeks  of  the  boycott,  our  inter- 
line business  dropped  to  zero.  I  began  to 
see  friends  turn  Into  enemies.  I  couldn't 
sleep.  I  lost  25  pounds;  and  my  hair,  which 
had  gray  flecks,  turned  white. 

My  family,  of  course,  shared  my  suffering. 
Marilyn,  our  second  oldest  daughter,  who  was 
away  at  college  and  home  only  weekends, 
wrote  me  a  letter  which  1  wouldn't  trade 
for  all  the  money  in  the  Teamster  treasury 

"When  we  were  little  kids,"  she  wrote, 
"and  something  went  wrong,  a  zipper  got 
stuck,  a  doll  was  broken,  we'd  always  come 
mnning  to  you  to  patch  things  up.  'Daddy 
fljc'  became  sort  of  a  motto  around  the  house. 
I  saw  you  this  weekend  really  worried,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  realized  this  fight  might 
be  a  losing  one,  that  perhaps  Daddy  couldn't 
fix  and  that  you  might  have  to  throw  away 
a  lifetime's  work  because  of  one  bad  spot. 
I'm  glad  you're  not  the  sort  of  person  who, 
when  trouble  comes  along,  takes  the  easiest 
way  out.  r  want  you  to  know  how  terribly 
proud  of  you  I  am." 

When  the  pickete  first  appeared,  I  asked 
my    lawyer   to  petition   for   an   NLRB   con- 


sent election.  The  Teamsters  opposed  our 
application  and  began  legal  delaying  tac- 
tics. We  also  brought  charges  against  the 
local  before  the  NLRB,  citing  the  secondary 
boycott,  a  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
On  the  same  grounds,  we  asked  the  U.S. 
district  court  to  issue  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion. 

White  the  court  was  considering  its  deci- 
sion, the  labor  board  made  an  Investigation 
and  then  filed  secondary -boycott  charges 
against  the  Teamsters.  Then,  on  Jan'oajy 
24,  4  months  after  we  were  struck,  an  elec- 
tion was  finally  held  among  the  seven  men 
in  our  Omaha  office.  Before  the  election,  the 
union  complained  that  we  had  electioneered 
unfairly  by  threatening  to  fire  the  men  if 
they  voted  for  a  union.  The  NLRB  found  us 
Innocent,  but,  by  challenging  the  board's 
decision  now,  the  Teamsters  prevented  the 
votes  from  Ijeing  counted.  Under  the  regu- 
lations, an  election  cannot  be  completed 
where  there  is  a  pending  complaint. 

These  were  long,  hard  days.  I  was  con- 
stantly on  the  road  between  Alma  and 
Omalia,  242  mUee  apart,  and  when  I  wasn't 
behind  the  wheel  or  taking  care  of  trouble 
in  one  of  our  shops,  I  was  in  court.  My 
legal  fees  ran  between  $500  and  $700  a 
month,  but  we  didnt  seem  to  be  getting  any- 
where. The  Teamsters  could  stall  another 
month  or  two,  my  lawyer  said.  The  advice 
I  heard  was,  "Give  up  the  business;  you  can 
make  a  living." 

But  I  was  49  years  old,  and  I  had  been 
In  trucking  almost  my  whole  life.  We  had 
been  a  big  family  of  six  boys  growing  \ip 
on  a  half  section  of  land — 1  mile  long,  a  half 
mile  across — near  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bor- 
der I  worked  my  way  throu^  Hastings 
College  and  I  became  a  trucker  in  March 
1929.  when  some  neighbors  hired  me  to  haul 
their  corn  and  livestock  to  market.  After 
that  I  Just  kept  going,  picking  up  little  Jobs. 

What  It  had  taken  me  27  years  to  build, 
the  Teamsters  were  destroying  In  a  matter 
of  months.  By  the  end  of  February  I  was 
desperate.  My  cash  was  gone,  my  credit 
had  been  cut  almost  in  half,  and  so  much 
bitterness  had  been  stirred  up  I  wasn't  sm"e 
we  could  ever  get  back  all  our  old  customers. 
We  might  have  worked  something  out  with 
the  Nebraska  Teamsters,  if  Hoffa  had  let  us 
alone. 

You  couldn't  talk  to  that  Barney  Baker, 
though.  He  had  my  brother  so  blind  mad 
and  fuming  that  Glen  was  riding  around 
with  a  shotgun  on  the  front  seat  and  a  pistol 
in  his  glove  compartment.  He'd  trail  our 
trucks  out  of  town  at  night,  and  he  swore 
that  if  he  caught  the  Teamsters  at  some- 
thing, he'd  shoot.  I  knew  that  he  really 
meant  It.    This  heli>ed  me  make  up  my  mind. 

The  last  week  in  February  I  called  the  men 
together  in  Alma,  and  the  sound  of  my  voice 
was  all  the  noise  there  was  in  that  room. 
They  sat  on  desks  or  stood  there  quietly, 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  I  don't 
remember  much  of  what  I  said,  except  I  told 
them  we  had  decided  to  sell  out  and  would 
see  to  it  they  all  got  Jobs.  I'm  glad  to  say 
they  all  did. 

On  March  1,  1956,  I  announced  publicly 
that  we  were  liquidating.  Two  years  be- 
fore this  I  had  been  offered  $88,000,  for  the 
business.  I  wound  up  selling  everything 
piecemeal  for  $30,000  cash. 

We  were  out  of  business  a  full  month  when 
the  NLRB  announced  that  we  had  beat  hell 
out  of  the  Teamsters  in  the  election,  win- 
ning 4-0 — the  other  three  votes  were  dis- 
allowed. On  top  of  this,  the  labor  board 
found  the  union  guilty  of  causing  the  second- 
ary boycott.    But  these  were  hollow  victories. 

Hoffa 's  Teamsters  had  caused  damage  that 
no  legal  Judgments  could  repair — and  not 
only  to  Coffey  Transfer.  When  our  trucks 
stopped  rolling  across  Nebraska,  a  handful 
of  little  towns  were  left  without  a  dally 
freight  service,  and  at  least  one  country  doc- 
tor was  without  necessary  drugs  and  medi- 
cines on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
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The  day  we  shut  our  doors  the  population 
of  Alma  was  1,750.  All  but  three  ot  the  fam- 
ilies who  worked  for  Ooffey  Transfer  have 
since  moved  away  to  look  for  other  Jobs,  and 
the  population  is  down  to  1,943.  When  we 
went  under,  the  effect  in  Alma  was  almost 
ttie  same  as  if  General  Motors  had  closed  in 
Detroit. 

I'm_not  nearly  as  bitter  now  as  I  was  then. 
I  have  a  good  Job  as  city  manager  of  Sidney, 
Nebr.,  and  there  have  been  other  consola- 
tions. In  1961,  Barney  Baker  was  sentenced 
to  2  years  in  Jail  for  extortion,  and  about  a 
year  ago  I  won  a  final  victory  over  Hoffa. 
Another  Nebraska  trucker  and  I  had  sued 
for  treble  damages  under  ttie  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  and  we  settled  out  of  court  for 
$61,200  on  January  17,  1963.  I  was  glad  to 
settle,  to  be  finally  rid  of  the  Teamsters  after 
nearly  8  years. 

Organized  labs'  has  done  a  lot  of  good  for 
the  working  man.  I  have  three  brothers  who 
are  steelworkers  and  good  union  men.  They, 
and  millions  of  others,  are  the  beneficiaries 
9f  labor's  progress.  But  Hoffa  and  some  of 
those  he  surrounds  himself  with,  the  ones 
who  believe  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  are 
wrong  for  lal>or  and  bad  for  the  country. 


Call    to    Excellence   b    Leadership 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASBACHUSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  the  Ripon  Society,  a  group 
of  outstanding  young  men  In  the  Cam- 
bridge-Boston, Mass.,  area  addressed  a 
call  to  excellence  In  leadership  to  Repub- 
lican leaders  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  a  thoughtful  statement  of  our  political 
situation — idealistic  yet  practical  in  Its 
approach  to  the  vast  number  of  problems 
facing  us  today.  It  calls  upon  us  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  moderate  point  of  view 
In  developing  a  strategy  for  an  assault 
on  the  domestic  and  global  issues  at  stake 
today.  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  them  to  read  it  carefully. 

This  statement  Is  the  product  of  the 
thoughtful  discussion  and  study  by  the 
Rlpon  Society  for  many  months.  It  is 
offered  in  the  spirit  of  constructive  ef- 
foi-t  to  build  a  Republican  Party  which 
will  be  equipped  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead  and  reflect  credit  upon  our 
two-party  system. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  statement  for  printing  in  the  body  of 
the  RxcoRD : 
A  Call  to   Excxllenck   in  HiKadership — An 

Open  Lrrm  to  the  New  Qenekation  or 

Republicans 

(From  the  members  of  the  Ripon  Society, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ) 

For  a  moment  a  great  Republic  stood  still. 
Everywhere  men  reacted  first  in  disbelief 
and  borrcn',  then  in  anger  and  shame,' and 
then  In  more  measiired  thought  and  silence. 
The  President  is  dead.  A  nation  is  in  mourn- 
ing. 

History  provides  ub  with  few  such  occasions 
to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  state  of  our 
society  and  the  coiirse  of  its  poHtlcs.  While 
we  yet  sorrow,  so  must  we  seise  this  moment 
before  our  thoughts  sUp  away  to  be  lost 
in  the  noise  of  life  as  usual. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  have  chosen 
to  speak.     We  speak  as  a  group  of  young 


Republicans  to  that  generation  which  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  guiding  our  party 
and  our  country  over  the  coming  decades. 
We  speak  for  a  point  of  view  in  the  Republl- 
c&n  Party  that  has  too  long  been  silent. 

The  Republican  Party  in  1964  faces  not 
only  an  election  but  a  decision.  Shall  it 
become  an  effective  Instrument  to  lead  this 
Nation  in  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century? 
Shall  it  emerge  from  the  current  fiux  of 
American  politics  as  the  new  majority  party? 
Or  shall  it  leave  the  Government  of  the 
Nation  to  a  party  born  in  the  1930's  and 
without  a  leader  capable  of  transforming 
Its  disparate  elements  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  radically  new  envlrorunent?  We  are 
convinced  that  the  choices  the  Republican 
Party  makes  this  year  will  have  an  incalcu- 
lable effect  on  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

We  should  like  to  approach  this  decision 
from  three  aspects — the  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing a  new  Republican  consensus,  the  nature 
of  a  Republican  philosophy  appropriate  to 
our  times,  and  the  qualities  of  excellence  re- 
quired in  our  leadership. 

towabd  a  new  republican  consensus 

Election  results  in  1960  and  1962  indicate 
that  there  is  no  clear  political  consensus  In 
the  country.  We  are  perhaps  at  one  of  those 
points  in  our  political  history  when  a  new 
majority  is  about  to  emerge. 

American  politics  has  been  by  and  large 
one-party  politics.  A  single  party  has  been 
dominant  for  considerable  periods  in  our 
past  history — the  party  of  Th(»nas  Jefferson, 
the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  most  re- 
cently the  party  of  FranlElin  Roosevelt.  Each 
of  these  great  parties  emecged  during  a 
period  of  revolution  in  political  ideas  and 
was  based  upon  a  new  majority  consensus. 

The  Roosevelt  coalition  of  the  1930's  is 
still  the  majority  party  in  this  country.  It 
continues  to  control  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  majority  of  State  CK>vemor8hipe. 
Tet  its  loyalties  are  fading,  its  base  is  eroding, 
and  its  dynamism  has  been  exhausted. 
FJ)JR.  forged  his  great  coalition  of  the  \irban 
minorities,  trade  unions,  liberal  intellec- 
tuals, fanners,  and  Uie  Democratic  South  on 
a  prograin  to  meet  the  economic  distress  of 
the  depression  years.  Accordingly,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  today  looks  back  to  1932 
and  1936  and  has  never  quite  been  able  to 
escape  the  dialog  of  domestic  politics  from 
that  period.  In  a  real  sense  the  Democratic 
coalition  of  the  1930's,  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  economic  and  social  gains 
since  the  great  depression  has  become  the 
standpat  conservative  party  of  today. 

Jolin  F.  Kennedy  was  attempting  to  rebuild 
the  Roosevelt  coalition — to  infuse  it  with  the 
idealism  of  a  new  generation  that  found  the 
political  issues  of  the  depression  years  in- 
creasingly irrelevant.  He  was  seeking  to  lift 
the  Democratic  Party  to  a  teoader  interna- 
tional concern.  If,  as  appeared  likely,  he  had 
faced  the  exponent  of  a  virulent  Republican 
conservatism  in  1964,  he  might  well  have 
built  a  majority  that  would  have  assured 
the  renewed  dominance  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

But  fate  deprived  him  of  that  opportun- 
ity— and  fate  also  delivered  control  of  his 
party  to  a  leader  far  closer  to  the  era  of 
Roosevelt  than  to  his  own.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
it  can  safely  be  predicted,  will  try  to  put 
Roosevelt's  coalition  back  together  once 
again.  But  if  he  succeeds,  will  he  be  able 
to  educate  and  transform  his  p€u*ty  and  Na- 
tion to  the  tasks  of  the  future?  Trained  as 
an  apprentice  of  the  New  Deal;  representing 
tlie  southern  wing  of  his  party  with  its  de- 
cidedly regional  orientation;  inclined  by 
temperament  to  national  rather  than  inter- 
national concerns;  will  be  not  be  a  "prisoner 
oi  the  past?"  While  the  Nation  may  admire 
his  knowIedgiB  of  and  ability  to  manipulate 
political  power,  Lyndon  Johns<m  is  not  likely 
to  Are  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans. 
His,  at  best,  woidd  be  an  administration  of 
continuity. 


If  the  Democratic  Party,  bound  to  the 
cliches  and  fears  of  past  history,  is  incapable 
of  providing  the  forward-looking  leadership 
this  country  needs,  the  Republican  Party 
must.  There  are  at  least  two  courses  open 
to  the  party — the  strategy  of  the  right  and 
the  strategy  of  the  center.  We  feel  strongly 
that  the  center  strategy  is  the  only  respon- 
sible choice  the  party  can  take. 

The  strategy  of  the  ri^t  is  a  strategy  for 
consolidating  a  minority  position.  It  is  per- 
haps best  described  as  an  effort  to  build  a 
coalition  of  all  who  are  opposed  to  some- 
thing. As  an  "antl"  movement  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  has  been  singularly  devoid  of 
IMsitive  programs  for  political  action.  The 
size  and  enthusiasm  of  the  conservative 
movement  should  not  be  discounted,  how- 
ever. It  represents  a  major  discontent  with 
the  current  state  of  our  politiCB,  and,  prop- 
erly channeled,  it  could  serve  as  a  powerful 
constructive  force.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  strategy  of  the  right,  tmsed  as  it  Is 
on  a  platform  of  negativism,  can  provide 
neither  the  Republican  party  an  effective 
majority  nor  the  American  people  re^x>nslble 
leadership. 

The  strategy  of  the  right  should  be  re- 
jected for  another  bftslc  reason.  It  is  poten- 
tially divisive.  Just  as  DisraeU  warned  the 
British  Conservative  pcu'ty  a  century  ago  of 
the  dangers  of  the  two  Englands,  so  would 
we  speak  out  against  a  party  reallnement  of 
the  small  States  of  the  West  and  South 
against  the  urban  centers  of  America — or 
any  similar  reallnement  tliat  would  pit 
American  against  American  on  the  bads  of 
dlstnist  or  suspicion.  We  musct  purge  our 
politics  of  that  rancor,  violence,  and  ex- 
tremism that  would  divide  us.  In  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln,  we  must  emphasize  those  *goals 
and  ideals  which  we  hold  in  common  as  a 
people: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  wl^  ctiaiity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  *  *  *  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  matl<»s.'' 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  our  party 
lies  not  in  extreoilsm,  but  In  moderation. 
We  believe  that  a  moderate  course  of  progres- 
sive Republicanism  can  be  Justified  both  in 
terms  of  strategy  and  philosophy.  The  mod- 
erate course  oBen  the  Republican  Party  the 
best  cliance  to  buUd  a  durable  majority  po- 
sition in  Amoloan  politics.  Tills  is  the  di- 
rection the  pcui^y  must  take  if  it  is  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  "new  Americans"  who 
are  not  at  home  In  the  politics  of  another 
generation:  the  new  middle  classes  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  North  and  West — ^who  have 
left  the  Democratic  dtles  but  have  not  yet 
found  a  home  in  the  Republican  Party;  the 
yoxmg  college  graduates  and  professicmal 
men  and  w<»nen  of  our  great  university  cen- 
ters— more  concerned  with  opportunity  than 
security;  the  moderates  of  the  new  South — 
who  represent  the  hope  for  peaceful  racial 
adjustment  amd  who  are  Insulted  by  a  racist 
appeal  more  fitting  another  generation. 
These  and  others  like  them  hold  the  key  to 
the  future  of  our  politics. 

Since  1960  John  F.  Kennedy  hail  moved 
with  shrewd  political  understanding  to  pre- 
empt the  political  center.  Republican  mod- 
erates for  the  most  part  remained  silent.  By 
1964  the  Republican  Party,  perhaps  with  a 
Presidential  nominee  from  the  conservative 
right,  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
claiming the  center.  Now  the  very  transfer 
of  power  means  that  the  center  is  once 
again  contestable.  We  bellev%  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  accept  the  challenge 
to  fight  for  the  middle  ground  of  Amerifoui 
politics.  The  future  lies  here.  The  party 
that  win  not  aclcnowledge  this  political  fact 
of  life  and  courageously  enter  the  contest 
for  power  does  not  merit  and  cannot  possibly 
win  the  majority  support  of  the  American 
pe(^le. 
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Icy  a  direction  that  wlU  meet  the  teat  of 
decades.  We  must  get  on  with  the  pars- 
mount  ta^  of  forging  a  new  relationship 
with  Borope.  This  wlU  Involve  s  new  and 
more  realistic  apiHX}ach  to  the  craestion  of 
nuclear  sharing.  The  problems  of  the  alli- 
ance— political,  mflltary.  and  econMnlc — will 
demand  the  finest  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
of  political  engineering,  of  shrewd  bargaining 
and  compromise  of  which  we  are  capable  as 
a  people.  In  our  relationships  with  the  Com- 
munist nations  we  miist  be  sensitive  to  the 
dlffvislon  of  power  within  the  bloc  and  the 
opportunities  and  dangers  this  affords.  We 
must  recognize  and  develop  those  areas  of 
common  Interest  such  as  arms  control  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  chances  of  war  by  mlscal- 
ciilatlon  or  accident.  At  the  sanle  time  we 
must  check  Communist  aggression  in  what- 
ever form  It  takes.  We  must  develop  a  strat- 
egy for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  that  both  merits  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  fulfills  our  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities  as  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

Vision  Is  a  recognition  of  problems:  It  Is  a 
function  of  leadership.  The  Republican 
Party  has  produced  a  proud  lineage  of  prag- 
matic statesmen  since  Lincoln.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  once  again  It  will  provide  the 
leadership  to  meet  the  occasion. 

While  our  philosophy  and  our  program 
must  be  pragmatic,  ao  must  It  be  moderate. 
Simply  to  define  the  problems  Is  not  to  solve 
them.  The  moderate  recognizes  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  means  available  to  him,  but 
that  there  are  no  simple  unamblgueiis  ends. 
He  recognizes  hundreds  of  desirable  social 
goals  where  the  extremist  may  see  only  a  few. 
The  moderate  realizes  that  ends  not  only 
compete  with  one  another,  but  that  they  are 
inextricably  related  to  the  means  adopted  for 
their  pursuit.  Thus  he  will  most  likely  set 
a  proximate  goal.  While  working  for  limited 
realizable  objectives  he  will  be  especially 
concerned- with  the  means,  the  environment 
in  which  the  goals  are, achieved.  The  mod- 
erate chooses  the  center — the  middle  road — 
not  becaiise  it  Is  halfway  between  left  and 
right.  He  Is  more  than  a  nonextremlst. 
He  takes  this  course  since  it  offers  him  the 
greatest  possibility  fOT  constructive  achieve- 
ment. 

In  contrast,  tlie  extremist  rejects  the  com- 
plexity of  the  moderate's  world.  His  Is  a 
state  of  mind  that  insists  on  dividing  reality 
into  two  antithetical  halves.  The  gray  Is  re- 
solved into  black  and  white.  Men  are  either 
good  or  evU.  Policies  are  either  Communist 
or  anti-Communist.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  incredible  complexity  and  moimtlng 
frustrations  of  otir  world  will  cause  men  to 
seek  one  right  answer — the  simple  solution. 
The  moderate  cries  out  that  such  solutions 
do  not  exist,  but  his  would  appear  to  be  a 
thankless  task.  Who  will  reward  him  for 
telling  them  their  dreams  can  never  be?  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  the  doctrinaire  has  al- 
ways reserved  his  greatest  scorn  for  the  prag- 
matlst  and  not  for  his  opposite  number.  The 
moderate  poses  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
extremist  becaiise  he  holds  the  truth  that 
there  is  no  truth. 

Moderation  Is  not  a  full-blown  phl- 
loeophy proclaiming  the  answers  to  all  our 
problems.  It  Is.  rather,  a  point  of  view,  a 
plea  for  political  sophistication,  for  a  cer- 
tain skepticism  to  total  solutions.  The  mod- 
erate has  the  audacity  to  be  adaptable,  to 
seek  the  limited  solution  moet  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  his  natlcm,  Its  Institutions, 
and  Ita  people.  The  Republican  moderate 
approaches  these  problems  from  a  more  con- 
servatlvo  perspective,  the  Democratic  mod- 
erate frcxn  a  more  liberal  one.  The  fact  that 
we  may  meet  on  common  ground  Is  not  "me- 
tooiim."  It  Is  time  to  put  away  the  tired  old 
notion  that  to  be  real  Republicans  we  must 
be  as  different  as  possible  from  our  oppo- 
nenta.  There  is  no  more  sense  In  that  view 
than  in  the  idea  that  we  must  be  for  leola- 
tionlsm,  prohibition,  or  free  love  because  our 


opponenta  are  not.  It  is  time  Ve  examined 
the  merlte  of  a  solution  in  itself  rather  than 
set  our  jx>llcy  simply  in  terms  of  the  position 
the  Democratic  Party  may  have  taken.  We 
would  do  well  to  hear  Paul's  InJimctlMr  to 
the  Phlllpplans:  "Plnally.  brethren,  whatso- 
ever things  are  tnie,  whatsoever  things  jare 
Just  •  •  •  If  there  be  any  virtue,  an^  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  thlags." 
Today  we  feel  that  the  Republican  Party 
m\i8t  once  again  affirm  ita  great  tradition  of 
pragmatism  blended  with  political  responsi- 
bility. But  can  the  moderate  produce  the 
Image  of  conviction  and  dedication  that  has 
been  so  much  a  part  of  the  attraction  of 
extremlsta  throughout  history?  Is  the  flam- 
ing moderate  Just  a  Joke,  or  is  he  a  viable 
political  actor?  Can  we  be  emotional  about 
a  politics  ao  pliuiUlstic.  so  relative,  so  lim- 
ited In  Its  range  of  avai^ble  maneuver? 
Perhaps  we  share  the  too'  abundant  enthusi- 
asm of  youth  but  we  feel  that  we  not  only 
can — we  must.  We  must  show  our  world 
that  our  nnotlon  can  be  aroiised  by  a  pur- 
pose more  noble  and  a  challenge  more  uni- 
versal than  the  cries  ot  an  irresponsible  ex- 
tremism. Tempered  with  an  honest  tmcer- 
talnty  we  must  be  ever  willing  to  enter  upon 
yet  another  criisade.  We  must  learn  to  be  as 
excited  about  openmlndedness  as  we  once 
were  about  final  answers,  as  dedicated  to 
partial  solutions  as  we  have  been  to  pan- 
aceas. We  must  engage  life  as  we  find  It, 
boldly  and  coxirageously,  with  the  conviction 
that  if  we  and  reason  endure  we  shall  surely 
succeed — and  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  aln  Is  not  to  have  fought  at  all. 

TOWASD  KXCKLLZNCX  tW  KXPUBUCAlf  LBUnOtSHIP 

The  assasslnatkm  of  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
put  the  Republican  Party  in  the  poslUon  of 
fighting  the  election  of  1968  In  1964.  It  has 
required  that  the  party  define  not  only  a  new 
strategy  and  a  positive  program  but  that  It 
choose  the  men  who  are  to  lead  it  in  these 
great  tasks.  The  piu^y  must  now  find  these 
men;  men  who  can  forge  a  new  national 
party;  men  who  can  renew  the  great  progres- 
sive Republican  tradition;  men  who  possess 
the  quail  Ues  of  excellence  that  we  should 
be  the  first  to  see  as  the  Kennedy  legacy. 

It  Is  sUll  too  early  to  take  the  full  measiire 
of  our  late  President.  As  RepubUcans  we 
have  disagreed  and  sUll  disagree  with  many 
of  the  programs  of  his  New  Frontier.  As 
members  of  the  responsible  opposition  we 
have  been  critical  of  his  administration's 
performance.  But  as  Americans  and  as  mem- 
bers of  a  generation  still  yoimger  than  hla. 
there  was  something  in  John  F.  Kennedy 
that  we  admired.  It  woiUd  be  petty  indeed 
to  deny  this,  dishonest  to  deny  that  we  look 
for  no  lesser  quaUUes  In  the  future  leader- 
ship of  our  own  party. 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  the  Presidency 
a  perspective  of  the  years  ahead.  His  vision 
of  America  and  Ita  role  In  the  wotM  was  not 
simply  the  product  of  youth,  of  that  "new 
generation  of  Americans"  to  whom  the  torch 
had  been  passed.  It  was  derived  from  ttioee 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  comprise 
his  legacy  to  us :  his  sense  of  Imagination  and 
InquisiUvenees.  his  subtle  and  keen  intel- 
ligence, his  awareness  of  the  ultimate  Judg- 
ment of  history,  his  courage  to  affirm  life, 
his  love  for  the  art  of  pwllUcs,  his  respect  for 
excellence.  Robert  Frost  had  spoken  of  his 
era  as  an  age  of  poetry  and  power.  He 
brought  to  the  Presidency  a  style  and  a  zest 
that  challenged  the  idealism  and  wtm  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  generation. 

Republicans  protested  with  candor  that 
there  was  too  much  style  and  not  enough 
substance  to  his  policies.  Now,  fate  has 
denied  us  a  fuU  answer.  The  merita  of  the 
man  and  his  leadership  will  be  debated  long 
beyond  the  coming  campaign;  but  there  are 
lessons  in  his  life  and  death  that  we  cannot 
completely  escape.  We  have  witnessed  a 
change  In  the  mood  of  American  politics. 
After  Kennedy  there  can  be  no  turning  back 
to  the  old  eoneepUona  of  America.    There 
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can  be  no  txirnlng  away  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  greatness  that  be  succeeded  In  im- 
parting to  our  vision. 

To  all  thinking  Republicans  the  meaning 
of  November  22  should  be  clear.  The  Re- 
publican Party  now  has  a  challenge  to  seek 
In  Ite  future  leadership  those  qualities  of 
vision,  Intellectual  force,  humaneness  and 
courage  that  Americans  saw  and  admired 
In  John  F.  Kenqedy,  not  In  a  specious  effort 
to  fall  heir  to  his  mantle,  but  because  our 
times  demand  no  lesser  greatness.  Our  party 
should  make  the  call  to  excelence  In  leader- 
ship virtually  the  center  of  Its  campaign 
platform  for  1964.  The  Republican  Party 
should  call  America's  finest  young  leaders 
Into  the  political  arena.  It  should  advance 
Its  talented  younger  leadership  now  to  posi- 
tions of  .responsibility  within  the  national 
Republican  Psu^y  and  the  Congress.  Great 
government  requires  great  men  In  govern- 
ment. In  a  complex  age,  when  truth  Is  rela- 
tive and  total  solotions  elusive  we  can  do 
no  more  than  pledge  the  very  beat  qualities 
of  mind  and  soul  to  the  endless  battle  for 
hvunan  dignity.  And  we  dare  to  no  leas  at 
every  level  of  social  activity,  from  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  town  selectman.  As  Republi- 
cans, we  feel  confident  that  Americans 
everywhere  will  Join  such  an  appeal. 

We  Issue  this  call  to  excellence  In  leader- 
ship with  the  full  realization  that  there  Is 
much  essential  work  yet  to  be  done  before 
the  November  elections:  the  selection  of  the 
candidates,  the  building  of  a  record  in  the 
88th  Congress,  the  shaping  of  the  party 
platform,  the  planning  of  strategy  for  the 
campaign.  We  have  not  nor  do  we  pretend 
to  spell  out  a  specific  course  of  action.  We 
fear,  however,  that  these  efforte  will  fall  un- 
less the  party  is  motivated  and  directed  by 
the  broader  and  deeper  concerns  we  have 
voiced.  Without  this  vision  and  sense  of 
piirpose,  the  Republican  Party  will  most 
certainly  fall  In  the  broadest  sense  of  pro- 
viding America  the  responsible  leadership 
it  needs. 

The  moderates  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  too  long  been  silent.  None  of  us  can 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  our  past  lethargy. 
All  of  us  miist  now  respond  to  the  need  for 
forceful  leadership.  The  moderate  progres- 
sive elementa  of  the  Republican  Party  must 
strive  to  change  the  tone  and  the  content  of 
American  political  debate.  The  continued 
silence  of  those  who  should  now  seek  to  lead 
deserves  our  party  and  Nation  alike.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked.  "Where  does 
one  find  fiery  moderates?"  Recent  evente 
show  only  too  clearly  how  much  we  need 
such  men.  If  we  cannot  find  them,  let  us 
become  them. 


Some  Thonghts  on  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENKSTX.VAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  10, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  American 
aviation  is  the  best  in  the  whole  world. 
This  is  the  message  by  a  man  who 
knows — our  former  colleague  now  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Honorably  Chan  Qumey. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
as  well  as  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sicuTAL  Rkcord,  to  a  speech  recently  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Oumey  and  entitled 
"Some  Thoughts  on  Aviation."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  speech 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addbzss   bt    Hon.    Chan    Gttknxt,   Membes, 

Ctvtl    AxBONAnncs    Boaxd,     Bxroax     thx 

Transpoetation    Club    or    Sioux    Faixs, 

S.      Dak.,      Novxmbee     20,      1963 — "Some 

Thoughts  on  Aviation" 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning, on  the  occasion  of  your  annual  meet- 
ing. My  talk  Is  Intended  to  give  you  some 
Idea  as  to  my  personal  plans  for  the  next 
few  years,  and  then  to  give  you  some 
thoughts  I  have  acciunulated  In  the  dozen 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  poesibly  colored  by  my  pre- 
vious Washington  assignment  which  you 
gave  me  as  your  Representative  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  my  first  dozen  years  away  from 
our  State 

Taking  It  all  In  all,  my  present  final  6- 
year  term  In  aviation  is  continuing  throiigh 
the  calendar  year  1964  because  of  my  ap- 
pointment by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower on  December  9,  1958.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  will  have  had  more  than  26  years 
In  Washington,  and  that  Is  long  enough  for 
this  South  Dakotan  to  be  away  from  home. 
To  this  Mrs.  Gumey  says  amen.  We  will 
move  back  to  Yankton  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
This  Is  a  definite  arrangement  I  have  prom- 
ised my  good  wife,  so  that  Is  final. 

I  want  to  be  out  where  the  West  begins 
because  I  have  a  great  desire  to  hear  the 
coyotes  howl  again,  and  I  think  Yankton 
is  the  place  to  be  becatise  one  ceax  take  a 
sleeping  bag  and  go  into  the  Devil's  Nest 
country  across  the  new  lake  behind  the  dam 
at  Yankton  and  hear  the  coyotes  almost  any 
night.  Up  here  at  Sioux  Falls,  where  the 
population  has  Increased  tremendously — 
more  than  double  since  I  lived  here — you 
have  new  streets,  new  Subdivisions,  new 
manufacturing,  new  everything,  including 
Interstate  -highways  and  what  have  you,  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  to  go  farther  west  be- 
cause you  have  no  chance  of  hearing  a 
coyote  howl  in  this  our  biggest  South  Da- 
kota city — and  how  wonderful  it  Is. 

Tonight  my  talk  will  be  on  the  progress  of 
aviation  and  the  relationship  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  this  dynamic  industry. 

I  expect  many  in  this  audience  do  not  have 
a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  fuhctlons 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  have  not 
had  time  to  differentiate  our  functions  from 
the  Job  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  to 
do.  First,  the  CAB,  meaning  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  is  a  small  agency  ot  few  more 
than  800  people,  contrasted  with  the  FAA ' 
which  has  almost  40,000.  We  call  the  CAB 
a  quasi -Judicial  agency,  for  although  we  do 
have  many  executive  powers,  decisions  are 
arrived  at  through  the  Judicial  process  as 
outlined  In  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  That  act  gives  litigants  certain  apecl- 
fled  procedural  rights  between  the  time  orig- 
inal petitions  are  filed  and  a  final  decision 
of  the  Board.  Each  litigant  has  a  fair  chance 
to  present  evidence,  appear  In  a  public  hear- 
ing before  an  examiner,  file  briefs,  the  light 
to  present  argument  to  the  Board,  and  to 
receive  a  final  Judgment  of  the  Board  as  Is 
done  In  court  procedure — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  filing  petitions  for  reconsideration 
and  appealing  to  the  U.S.  courts  any  decision 
that  a  petitioner  contends  is  unfair  or  unjust 
or  In  violation  of  existing  law. 

The  CAB,  among  many  other  duties,  sets 
the  rates  that  passengers  pay  for  their 
tickets,  after  a  filing  by  the  airline,  and  the 
same  on  any  cargo  they  ship,  and  sets  the 
rate  the  Post  Office  mxist  pay  to  the  alrlinea 
for  carrying  the  mall.  We  also  set  up  the 
transportation  network  of  the  certificated 
airlines,  designate  which  communities  they 
may  serve,  and  see  to  it  that  they  give  ade- 
quate service  to  these  cities  and  towns.  .Tt 
Is  also  our  responsibility  to  Investigate  all 
aircraft  accidents  to  determine  whether  there 


are  any  deficiencies  In  the  airplane  ch-  in  its 
operation,  which  may  give  us  a  lead  on  how 
to  Increase  safety  of  flying  In  any  way.  Al- 
though I  would  like  to  give  more  time  to  this, 
our  No.  1  responsibility — safety  In  the  air, 
I  must  pass  it  over  by  Just  stated  that  we 
do  count  it  our  No.  1  responsibility.  That 
Job  has  been  very  weU  done,  for  since  1940 
the  Board  has  been  able  to  come  up  with  the 
probable  cause  of  more  than  94  percent  of  aU 
U.S.  air  carrier  accidents,  and  In  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  these  corrective  action  has 
been  taken  so  that  United  States  scheduled 
airline  accident  fatalities  for  more  than  10 
years  have  been  less  than  1  fatality  In  100 
million  pajssenger  miles.  This  Is  In  face  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  almost  2,000  aircraft 
In  scheduled  operation.  For  our  Interna- 
tional carriers,  this  Is  the  third  consecutive 
year  that  they  have  experienced  no  fatal  ac- 
cident— a  truly  remarkable  record. 

The  FederaJ  Aviation  Agency  personnel  are 
commonly  known  as  the  pwllcemen  of  the 
air,  but  they  do  much  more  than  that.  Th^y 
see  to  It  that  every  manufactured  airplane 
meets  high  safety  standards,  and  the  same 
for  the  crew  that  flies  them.  The  plans  is 
approved  only  after  It  passes  all  safety  teats, 
and  the  crew  must  also  pass  rigorous  techni- 
cal as  well  as  physical  and  efficiency  exami- 
nations. Manufacturing  and  maintenance 
procedures  must  also  meet  the  FAA  high 
standards,  llie  FAA  also  selects.  Installs, 
and  maintains  all  navigation  aids  and  then 
operates  this  equipment  in  the  safest  posaible 
way. 

This  Is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  agenclea  that  have 
prime  resptonslblllty  In  the  aviation  field. 
Each  of  theee  agencies  is  operating  \inder 
the  basic  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1038,  re- 
enacted  In  1958,  which  In  Its  declaratl<»i  of 
policy  states  that  the  CAB  In  the  exMtslse 
and  performance  of  Its  powers  and  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  must  encourage  and  develop  an  air 
transportation  system  best  adapted  to  the 
present  and  futxire  needs  of  the  oonunerce, 
the  postal  service,  and  the  national  defense. 
And  I  emphasize  national  defense.  There 
are  other  policy  g^des  stated  in  this  law 
and  one  I  should  also  like  to  emphaslBe  is 
that  which  requires  the  Board  to  consider 
competition  to  the^extent  necessary  to  assure 
a  sound  transportatloa  system. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  you  a  thumbnaU 
sketch  of  some  of  the  ideas  and  beliefs  that 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  since  my  term 
began  on  the  CAB  in  ACanA  of  1961.  First, 
each  Government  agency  tends  to  build  on 
Itself  and  the  fault  Is  not  always  with  tho 
agency  Itself.  Congressmen  have  said  many 
times  during  and  since  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  that  they  consider  the 
CAB  an  arm  of  Congress.  This  because  It 
was  obvious,  and  remains  obvious,  that  Con- 
gress could  not  possibly  handle  the  myriad 
of  details  necessary  to  regulate  the  air  in- 
dustry or  to  promote  and  devel<^  a  sound  air 
industry,  needed  for  our  air  conxmerce,  postal 
service,  and  national  defense.  Communities 
petition  for  service — and  mon  service.  These 
petitions  must  be  handled.  Airlines  desire 
to  grow  as  does  every  other  private  Industry 
In  this  free  country  of  ours.  They  must 
compete  vrlth  qther  airlines  Just  the  same  as 
a  grocery  store  which  has  a  competitor  start- 
ing up  across  the  street.  Providing  compe- 
tition to  the  extent  necessary — but  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  In  the  public  inter- 
est— Is  mandatory  on  the  Board  in  order  to 
be  sure  the  best  possible  equipment  and 
service  are  provided  to  the  communltlefi  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

A  soxind,  stable  air  Industry  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  CAB.  On  any  air  route  where 
competition  already  exists  to  the  extent 
needed  In  the  public  Interest,  an  additional 
air  carrier  or  carriers  should  not  be  given 
the  right  to  fiy  that  segment.  A  plethora  of 
carriers  makes  it  uneconomic  for  all.     The 
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Without  question,  we  have  the  best  avia- 
tion system  In  the  whole  world.  Without 
question  omi  pec^le— 62  million  of  them  car- 
ried as  passengers  each  year  by  the  scheduled 
airlines — know  it  1b  a  good  system.  Also,  the 
fact  that  last  year  62  percent  of  the  214  mil- 
lion persons  who  crossed  the  North  Atlantic 
by  air  were  UJ3.  citizens  leads  me  to  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  sure  the 
airplane  is  here  to  stay.  I  believe  there  is  a 
necessity  for  these  air  passengers  In  interna- 
tional travel  to  help  out  wherever  possible 
by  using  U.S.-flag  carriers  in  preference  to 
those  of  other  nations,  first  because  I  am 
sure  they  will  get  a  good  ride,  and  It  would 
be  in  our  own  self-interest  by  helping  out 
the  balance-of-payments  problem — the  gold 
question,  so  to  speak.  As  a  result  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's having  enteretl  into  reciprocal 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  for  the  ex- 
change of  air  routes,  19  different  foreign 
airlines  operate  across  the  North  Atlantic 
to  our  shores.  We  have  three  flying  the 
Atlantic — one  a  cargo  carrier,  Seaboard  & 
Western,  and  the  other  two.  Pan  American 
and  Trans  World  Airlines.  Thirteen  years 
ago  our  airlines  carried  75  percent  of  this 
international  passenger  traffic,  but  this  per- 
centage last  year  declined  to  less  than  50  per- 
cent. To  Increase  our  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  travelers 
prefer  U.S.  airlines.  In  spite  of  this  declin- 
ing share  of  the  market,  the  progress  of  our 
air  carriers  has  been  great.  More  people  are 
flying  on  better  and  faster  planes,  with  bet- 
ter service.  Much  help  has  been  given  by 
the  Board,  but  policies  tried  and  true  too 
often  change.  I  give  credit  to  airline  man- 
agement for  providing  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  best  air  transportation  pos- 
sible at  the  lowest  economical  price.  Let  the 
airlines  suggest  rates  that  wUl  keep  them  a 
viable  industry,  able  to  purchase  the  best 
machines  available,  keep  up  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art,  and  retxirn  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  stockholders  of  the  air- 
lines. The  Board  should  keep  In  mind  always 
that  its  regulatory  activity  must  only  be 
enough  to  keep  an  economically  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous  air  transport  system. 

During  my  term  on  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  I  have  seen  the  airlines  go  heavily  in 
debt  for  the  newest,  best,  and  safest  air-  . 
planes  possible  to  secure,  the  greatest  ad- 
vancement being  in  the  last  few  years  when 
those  who  travel  have  been  happy  with  the 
speed  and  safety  of  the  Jet  airplanes.  Re- 
member. If  you  will,  that  the  international 
and  domestic  trunk  airlines  made  this  pos- 
sible by  obligating  themselves  for  $2  billion 
^  or  more  for  new  Jet  equipment,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  buy  additional  modern  air- 
planes for  the  long  and  medium-long 
stretches  of  their  systems.  The  PAA  and 
CAB  are  pushing  for  a  short-range  compact 
plane  for  the  local  service  lines  that  will 
operate  more  economically  and  guarantee 
that  the  smaller  communities  receive,  and 
continue  to  receive,  the  service  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  By  that  I  mean  faster,  air- 
conditioned,  pressurized  Jet  or  turbo-prop 
airplanes.  Even  with  this  big  Investment 
in  flying  equipment,  the  airlines  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  prices  down.  Consider, 
if  you  will,  the  8  to  12  cents  per  mile  It  takes 
to  nm  an  automobile.  Compare  it  with  the 
tourist  fare,  economy,  or  thrift  airline  fares 
that  are  available — or  even  compare  it  with 
the  price  charged  for  a  trip  from  Sioux  Palls 
to  Pierre,  S.  Dak.— that  is,  the  per-mlle  cost. 
I  challenge  you  to  drive  from  here  to  Pierre 
early  in  the  morning,  transact  your  business 
there,  and  retimi  that  evening  feeling  fit  as 
a  fiddle  and  ready  to  do  a  decent  day's  work 
the  next  day.  Some  per-mile  rates  in  the 
United  States  for  the  very  heavy  areas  of 
tralllc  are  below  4  cents  per  mile.  The  rates 
have  been  no  lower  than  this  at  any  time 
since  commercial  air  travel  was  first  offered, 
and  they  now  run  between  that  figure  and  7 
cents  per  mile — ^wlth  an  average,  I  would  say, 


of  around  5V4  cents  for  a  coach  seat.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  difference  In  the  cost  of 
an  automobile  when  it  first  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  now.  I  remember  buying  five 
model -T  Pords  In  Yankton  for  our  company 
Just  before  World  War  I,  at  $280  apiece.  I 
heard  of  a  fellow  the  other  day  who  bought 
a  wonderful  Pord  for  $3,900.  Of  course,  you 
can  buy  smaller  models  for  less  money,  but 
I  still  remember  that  model-T  and  how  won- 
derful it  was.  Contrast  too,*lf  you  will,  the 
low  cost  of  air  travel  per  mile  with  the  grow- 
ing prices  you  pay  for  the  house  you  live  in. 
clothing  you  wear  or  things  you  eat.  and  you 
win  come  up  with  the  answer — the  airlines 
have  held  the  line. 

To  conclude.  I  want  to  put  In   a  strong 
word  as  to  my  belief  that  the  local  service 
airlines  must  be  supported  by  the  traveling 
public  and  also  supported  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  every  way  possible.     All  of 
you  buy  airmail  stamps  and  the  aggregate 
sale  of  these  air  mall  stamps  totals  around 
$200  million  per  year.    Let's  say  It  costs  the 
Poet  Office  to  handle  airmail  one-half  of  that 
amount  and  that  the  payment  (called  sub- 
sidy) now  going  to  the  local  service  airlines  is 
between    $60    million    and    $76    million    per 
year.     For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  the 
word  subsidy  used    in   this  connection   was 
wrong.     It  looks  to  me  like  the  users  of  air 
mall  pay  for  this  service.     Since  it  is  nec- 
essary to  move  this  maU,  the  services  of  the 
local  carriers  are  necessary  to  provide  this 
transportation    to    all    communities    of    the 
United  States,  be  they  large  or  small.    Local 
service    airlines    feed    pcuaengers    Into    the 
trimklines,  sell  tickets,  and  advise  the  trav- 
elers the  best   way   to   reach   their  desired 
destination.     The  local  service  airlines  take 
your  mall  and  bring  nuUl  back  to  you.     We 
could  not  do  away  with  that  service  any  more 
than  we  could  do  away  with  rural  free  de- 
livery, and  who  is  there  here  who  would  say 
the  farmer  is  not  entitled  to  delivery  of  his 
mall  as  well  as  the  businessnuin  on  Broad- 
way?    Congress    is    alive    to    this    necessity 
and  in  very  recent  statements  by  House  and 
Senate  Committees  they  have  told  all  of  us, 
including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  that 
they  will  continue  to  support  a  sound  local 
service   system,    and   by  that   I  mean   such 
airlines  as  North  Central,  Ozark,  and  Fron- 
tier.    They  take  care  of  South  Dakota  now 
and  will  continue  to  do  a  better  Job  as  travel 
Increases  on  the  better  airplanes  they  expect 
to  get  in  the  not  too  distant  futiu-e.     I  pre- 
dict that  within  3  or  4  years  that  wonderful 
veteran  of  local  service  fame,  the  DC-3  air- 
craft, will  be  put  out  to  pasture  and  replaced 
by   pressurized,   air-conditioned,    faster   air- 
planes,   going    around    200    miles    an    hour. 
These  planes  will  serve  the  thinnest  routes, 
be  of  smaller  size — carrying  from  14  to  24 
passengers — able    to    land    on    the    shortest 
fields,  thereby  cutting  airport  costs  for  the 
smaller  commuiilties  which  cannot  support 
a     larger    airport.     It    behooves    the    Civil 
Aeronautics    Board    to    continue    its    active 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  local  serv- 
ice Industry  for  our  United  States  of  America. 
With  that,  let  me  say  it  has  been  a  Joy  to 
be   back   in   Sioux  Falls,  my  home  number 
two.  and  I  hope  it  will  be  not  too  long  before 
I  see  you  again. 


Poetk  Tribute  to  Jacqueline  Kenne^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OW   ZLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Ullnois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unaniinous  consent  I  am  extending 
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my  remarks  to  include  a  poem  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Honorable  Marshall 
Korshak,  sanitary  district  trustee.  Demo- 
cratic committeeman  of  the  fifth  ward 
in  Chicago  and  for  many  years  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Illinois. 

George  Gremley,  the  author  of  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Korshak  wrote: 

Your  very  dear  friend,  Dan  Lynch,  asked 
me  to  send  you  this  poem  I  wrote  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  I  have  been  told  this  is  what 
all  the  people  would  like  to  say  of  a  valiant 
lady  and  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
put  the  Idee  In  the  form  of  a  poem. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  share 
in  Mr.  Gremley's  sentiment  and  will  ap- 
preciate his  poetic  tribute  to  a  noble  lady 
enshrined  in  all  our  hearts. 

The  End  of  a  Smile 
A  smile  was  seen,  more  than  4  years  ago. 
It  had  warmth  and  beauty,  It  seemed  to  glow. 
A  smile  at  conventions,  state  functions,  and 

such. 
A  smile  on  trips,  that  gave  queens  a  touch. 
A  smile  for  this,  and  a  smile  for  that; 
A  smile  for  a  husband,  she  called  Jack. 
A  smile  for  the  children,  C.iroline,  and  John. 
A  smile  to  behold.  In  every  town. 
A  smile  at  the  airport,  beautiful  ond  pretty. 
A  smile  for  the  people,  of  that  chosen  city. 
A   smile   in   the  car,  along  the  way. 
And  then  it  happened,  and  people  pray. 
A  smile  that  Is  gone,  and  in  its  place; 
A   vision  of   majesty,   and  everlasting  grace. 
A  smile  we  pray,  may  someday  apjJear; 
To  gladden  the  hearts,  who  hold  her,  so  dear. 

With  deep  eternal  feeling, 

George   Gremlet. 


by  his  own  example  to  encourage  Amer- 
icans to  know  and  respect  the  arts.  We 
can  do  no  less  than  to  follow  his  lead 
and  Insure  the  success  of  the  Center. 


RADIO  LIBERTT  COVERAGE 


John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHTTSXTra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^TTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8JtS64 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined . 
with  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
legislation  before  us  today  because  I 
believe  that  to  rededicate  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Center  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  memorial  to  our  late 
President. 

Although  the  Center  has  been  in  the 
planning  stages  since  President  Eisen- 
hower endorsed  the  idea  in  1958.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  wife  gave  the 
Center  real  impetus  and  sought  to  Insure 
that  our  Nation's  Capital  would  have  a 
suitable  place  for  the  performing  arts. 
The  approval  with  which  this  proposal 
was  greeted  is  an  indication  of  how  fit- 
ting a  memorial  it  will  be. 

Here  we  will  have  a  living  monument 
where  Americans  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try can  appreciate  the  performing  sirts 
in  a  setting  worthy  of  their  dignity. 

Pr^ident  Kennedy  was  aware  that 
nations  are  judged  in  the  sweep  of  his- 
tory as  much  by  the  quality  of  the  arts 
and  the  support  they  receive  as  by  the 
prosperity  of  their  economies  and  the 
strength  of  their  defenses.    He  sought 


Reporting  the  Newt  to  Russia:   Radio 
Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
called  to  my  colleagues'  attention  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  .splei.did  work 
that  Radio  Liberty  "the  most  powerful 
voice  heard  in  the  U.S.S.R."  is  doing  to 
give  the  Russian  people  accurate  infor- 
mation of  events  in  the  world.  Because 
Radio  Liberty  is  a  private,  not  a  govern- 
mental operation  it  can  be  more  forth- 
right. I  do  not  say  this  in  an  adversely 
critical  sense  to  our  diplomats  and  other 
governmental  officials.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
there  is  much  that  they  must  leave  un- 
said. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
two  recent  articles  on  the  reporting  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  to  the 
Russian  people  prepared  by  Paul  N.  Ban- 
ker, public  affairs  director  of  Radio  Lib- 
erty, based  upon  Radio  Liberty's  research 
and  broadcasting  activities  . 

The  first  article  entitled  "The  Soviet 
Press  After  the  Assassination"  describes 
the  Russian  reporting.  The  second  ar- 
ticle "From  Radio  Liberty:  Tragedy  and 
Hope"  describes  the  reporting  from 
America : 

From  Radio  Liberty:  Tragedy  and  Hope 
The  shocked  dismay  and  horror  of  the 
American  people  over  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  was  shared  by  others  all 
over  the  world.  The  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  no  exception.  In  addition  to 
.  their  sympathy  for  Americans,  many  Soviet 
citizens  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
tragedy  Itself.  They  wonder  how  it  could 
happen  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
long  been  nourished  by  official  propaganda 
about  so-called  "aggressive  circles  In  the 
United  States  who  want  war  with  the 
U.S.S.R."  Therefore,  many  citizens  in  the 
Soviet  Union  may  tend  to  accept  Radio  Mos- 
cow's assvunption  that  President  Kennedy 
was  killed  by  rlghtwing  extremists.  They 
are  also  apprehensive  about  possible 
changes  In  American  policy  which  could  in- 
crease International  tensions. 

VAGUE  ideas  of  DEMOCRACY 

Many  Soviet  citizens  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  strength  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  which  ensures  an  orderly  tran- 
sition of  power  when  such  tragedies  occur. 
They  are  not  glven,the  facts  which  show  that 
the  American  political  system  assures  con- 
tinuity of  government  policy,  particularly 
In  foreign  relations. 

After  continued  expostu-e  to  long-term  offi- 
cial pronouncements  about  the  many  right- 
wing  extremists  in  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  citizen  may  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  possibility  that  the  murder  of  President 
Kennedy  may  have  been  done  by  a  leftwlng 
extremist,  even  though  the  suspect  admitted 
his  preference  for  Mau-xism. 


There  are  many  questions  in  the  minds  of 
Soviet  listeners  concerning  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  slaying  of 
Lee  Oswald.  Initially,  Radio  Liberty  in- 
formed its  listeners  of  the  tragic  events  as 
they  unfolded.  World  reaction  was  reported 
by  Radio  Liberty  correspondents  in  London, 
Paris.  Rome,  Stockholm,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Par  East.  All  the  facts  known  about 
Lee  Oswald  and  Jack  Ruby  were  reported, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  to  fix  guilt  for  the  mur- 
ders. Radio  Liberty's  news  coverage  on  the 
police  investigation  of  Oswald — by  virtue  of 
giving  all  the  solid,  confirmed  facts — gave 
Soviet  listeners  a  picture  which  differed  from 
that  presented  by  Radio  Moscow.  Russian 
propaganda  continued  to  blame  "rlghtwing 
extremists"  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  Radio  Liberty's  18  transmitters,  in 
Europe  and  the  Par  East,  were  used  to  bring 
the  full  story  to  Soviet  listeners.  Commen- 
taries stressed  not  only  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  power,  but  the  positive  aspects  of 
continued  Soviet-American  relations,  with 
the  provision  that  the  Kremlin  would  ne- 
gotiate sincerely. 

Profiles  of  the  new  President,  Lyndon  John- 
son, were  used  to  acquaint  listeners  with 
a  man  who  is  little  known  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
Such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  help  dispel 
any  suspicion  or  fear  the  Soviet  citizen  may 
have  concerning  f ut\ire  policies  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  Radio  Liberty's  tasks  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  tragedy  was  to  inform  its 
Soviet  audience  that  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  not  faced  with  drastic 
change  under  a  new  administration. 

ASSURANCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 

A  Radio  Liberty  correspondent  Interviewed 
Republican  Meml>er8  "of  the  Congress,  who 
assured  Soviet  listeners  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent had  bipartisan  support  for  many  of 
the  policies  initiated  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  At  the 
same  time,  these  legislators  pointed  out  that 
although  they  may  disagree  with  some  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  domestic  policies,  they  gen- 
erally supported  him  in  foreign  relations. 
All  of  the  Congressmen  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity to  close  ranks  behind  the  President 
at  this  time,  while  reserving  the  right  to 
debate  the  issues  In  the  future.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  authoritative  evidence  needed  to 
show  an  apprehensive  Soviet  audience  that 
they  need  not  fear  a  drastic  change  in  U.S. 
policy.  These  interviews  with  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress  were  broadcast  by  Radio 
Liberty  along  with  President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress before  the  Joint  session  of  Congress. 
With  that  program.  Radio  Liberty  ended  its 
emergency  schedule  of  special  programing 
on  the  events  and  the  aftermath  of  a  tragic 
day  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 


The  Soviet  Press  After  the  Assassination 
The  Soviet  press  and  radio  gave  heavy  cov- 
erage to  all  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
murder  itself  was  described  as  a  "monstrous 
crime"  and  America's  grief,  according  to  the 
press,  was  shared  by  all  Soviet  citizens. 
Television  in  the  U.S.SJI.  devoted  much  of 
its  programing  to  the  death  of  the  American 
President  and  its  aftermath.  The  funeral 
cortege  was  picked  up  and  relayed  from 
Telstar,  a  first  in  Soviet  controlled  commu- 
nications. Messages  of  condolence  from 
Communist  leaders  and  from  ordinary  citi- 
zens were  vridely  heard  and  read. 

THE   OSWALD-RUBY    AFFAIR 

The  arrest  of  the  alleged  assassin,  Lee 
Oswald,  was  reported  by  Soviet  media  after 
a  delay  of  some  18  hours.  The  report  con- 
sisted  of  carefully  selected  items,  picked 
mainly  from  American  sources.  They  were 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  Oswald  had  been  framed  by  the 
Dallas  police.  The  Soviet  reports  Intimated 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  blame 
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Press  was  accused  of  distributing  the  text  of 
a  radio  discussion  "on  Radio  New  Orleans, 
August  21,  in  which  Oswald  took  part  and 
slandered  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  Dallas 
district  attorney  admits  there  is  no  proof 
Oswald  was  a  Conmninlst." 

SOVIETS    rZAX    POLICY     CHANCE 

The  Soviet  line  vis-a-vis  President  Ken- 
nedy's death  is  similar  to  that  followed  by 
the  Russians  after  the  death  of  PYanklln 
Roosevelt.  This  line  follows  the  iflea  that 
"in  death,  he  is  loved,  but  'they'  are  prepexlng 
public  opinion  for  possible  changes  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R."  The  -they"  in 
this  case,  refers  to  "militaristic"  or  "aggres- 
sive" factions,  never  clearly  Identinable,  in 
the  United  States  who  are  usually  connected 
with  plots  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
suspicion  and  fear  runs  deep,  only  because 
the  Soviets  have  never  had  a  clear  idea  of 
the  operation  of  a  Democratic  political  sys- 
tem. At  the  moment,  however,  there  is  no 
solid  evidence  that  Moscow  is  planning  to 
take  advantage  of  what  It  considers  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  for  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  create  new  international  crisis. 

Radio  Libehtt. 
New  York.  N.Y..  December  4.  1963 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  CtraTis, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deaji  Mh.  Citbtis:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule  for 
the  interview.  It  went  to  oxir  oversea  sta- 
tions by  cable  on  Wednesday,  and  was  used 
in  connection  with  President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  interview 
plus  two  stories  I  wrote  based  on  Radio  Lib- 
erty's research  and  broadcasting  activities. 
You  may  use  them  In  any  way  you  see  lit. 
If  you  find  them  useful  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoNGsassiONAL  RECORD,  for  the  press  or  your 
constituency,  please  let  us  know.  We  would 
be  pleased  with  this  kind  of  help. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Sargeant  would  also 
appreciate  a  note  from  you  with  any  clips 
or  mention  of  Radio  Liberty  which  you  may 
have  been  able  to  generate  In  the  Record  or 
in  the  presfi. 

Your  greetings  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Sar- 
geant as  you  requested.     He  was  pleased,  as 
always,    to   hear  about   you  and   your  good 
will  toward  us. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  N.  Sanker, 
Public  Affairs  Director. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OP  TENNESSZZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  10.  1964 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in. 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Howard  H.  Baker."  published 
in  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  of 
January  8.  1964.  being  a  tribute  to  the 
late  Representative  Howard  H.  Baker,  of 
Tennessee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HOWARD  H.  Baker 
Representative  Howard  H.  Baker's  un- 
timely death,  following  a  heart  seizure  at 
his  Knoxville  home  Tuesday  morning,  strikes 
hard  at  all  who  knew  him  as  an  attorney, 
political  leader,  and  public  official.    His  fatal 


illness  came  without  prior   warning.  Just    5 
days  before  his  62d   birthday. 

A  stalwart  Republican  who  gave  his  party 
loyal  support  in  and  out  of  office,  Mr.  Baktr 
was  above  all  else  a  Tennessean  who  loved 
his  State  and  a  pubUc  servant  who  rendered 
willing  service  to  his  whole  constituency 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1950 
and  had  been  returned  to  office  by  major- 
ities of  2  to  1  or  better  ever  since.  The 
margins  reflected  not  only  the  traditional 
Republican  leaning  of  the  Second  District 
but  his  own  popularity  as  well. 

As  one  who  knew  the  worth  of  the  TVA 
Representative  Baker  stood  firm  In  his  sup- 
port of  it  and.  although  soundly  conserva- 
tive in  his  outlook,  he  was  not  averse  to 
bringing  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bear  on  problems  too  burdensome 
for  local  solution  alone. 


Good  Will  Declaratioii  of  Concord, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
wonderful  celebrations  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  Just  past,  the  most  moving 
may  have  been  the  good-will  declaration 
of  Concord,  Mass.  The  declaration  con- 
ceived by  a  group  of  Concord  residents 
concerned  with  the  achievement  of  true 
justice  and  equality  in  the  world  simply 
declares : 

To  new  Concordlans,  prospective  residents, 
and  visitors  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin  who  share  our  desire  for  con- 
genial good  wUl,  we  extend  a  warm  welcome 
in  the  Concord  tradition. 

The  declaration  has  been  signed  by 
representatives  of  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations and  by  town  ofiQclals  and 
all  interested  residents.  Although  we 
must  create  the  legal  framework  within 
which  equal  justice  can  be  achieved,  that 
goal  will  be  realized  in  the  last  analysis 
by  the  individual  efforts  of  citizens  of 
good  will.  Under  imanlmous  consent, 
I  insert  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Concord  Finance  Committee  and  an 
article  from  the  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can of  December  26  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  In  the  battle 
to  end  racial  discrimination  and  all  the 
concomitant  bitterness  and  struggles  that 
arise  from  it  the  town  of  Concord,  birth- 
place of  the  American  Revolution  has  come 
up  with  another  revolutionary  idea. 

Till  now  the  attack  has  been  mainly 
through  legislation.  Executive  orders,  en- 
forcement, demoiKtrations,  pressures,  pun- 
ishment for  nonoompllance,  etc:,  needed 
groundwork. 

Concord  thinks  there  is  a  new  way  to  the 
same  end.  to  be  used  compatibly  with  these 
other  methods  which  seem  to  be  making 
some  headway.  The  idea  is  simply  to  draw 
on  the  latent  reservoir  inh^ent  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens — the  reservoir  of  good  will. 

The  Concord  declaration  of  good  will, 
signed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  town  of  every 
denomination,  by  the  selectmen,  the  ar- 
chivists, and  a  large  cross  section  of  its 
citizens  simply  declares: 
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"In  the  spirit  of  Concord  friendly  living 
we  extend  a  warm  welcocne  in  the  Concord 
tradition  to  new  Conoordlans,  prospective 
residents  and  visitors  of  whaitever  race,  creed. 
or  national  origin  who  share  our  desire  for 
congenial  good  will." 

The  enclosed  material  contains  a  repro- 
duction of  the  declaration  and  comments 
on  It  to  date. 

A  down-east  philoeopher,  Charles  Fletcher 
Dole,  wrote  some  years  ago,  "Good  will  is  the 
mightiest  {Practical   force  in  the  universe." 

Concord  believes  it  is  there  and  needs  only 
to  be  awakened  and  uttered.    I  hope  other 
communities  and  the  press  of  the  c,puntry 
will  help  forward  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Moore. 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


I  From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American, 

Dec.  20,  1963] 
Concord  Urges  Brotherhood  as  Wat  of  Life 

The  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  marching  In 
Concord  where  mlnutemen  stood  once  by 
the  "rude  bridge."  There  the  first  great 
victory  for  freedom  was  won  in  these  United 
States. 

There's  no  flag  waving;  there's  no  com- 
mittee. It's  Just  Concordlans  in  a  q\ilet, 
simple,  but  positive,  manner,  making  It 
known  to  the  world  that  whoever  comes  to 
live  there,  or  visit  there,  will  be  welcomed 
with  good  will. 

The  idea  Is  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of 
quiet  conversations  In  small  groups.  The 
symbol,  if  It  can  be  called  a  symbol,  is  a 
poster -sized  card  resting  on  the  prized  White 
House  table  In  the  Concord  Free  Library, 
with  a  sheet  for  signatures. 

FREEDOM    OF  THOUGHT 

-  The  grassroots  folk  of  Concord,  who  con- 
ceived the  Idea,  call  the  parchment  card 
"The  good  will  declaration."  Reproductions 
will  be  offered  In  the  churches  of  Concord 
next  Sunday  and  at  the  Lorlng  N.  Fowler - 
Memorial  Library,  in  West  Concord,  from 
then  on. 

The  original,  bearing  a  reproduction  of 
the  statue  at  the  "Rude  Bridge,"  symbolizing 
the  early  victory  for  freedom  and  a  group  of 
books  symbolizing  the  Concord  tradition  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  fostered 
by  Its  famous  authors  and  essayists,  says: 

"In  the  spirit  of  friendly  living,  we  extend 
a  warm  welcome  in  the  Concord  tradition 
to  new  Concordlans,  prospective  residents 
and  visitors  oi  whatever  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin,  who  share  our  desire  for  con- 
genial good  will." 

CUCmCT   AMD   RABBIS 

The  original  is  signed  by  clergymen  and 
rabbis  of  Concord  churches  and  synagogues, 
pliis  the  entire  board  of  selectmen.    An  ac- 


companying explanation  tells  the  story 
simply : 

"Tou  have  the  opportunity,"  It  says,  "to 
participate  In  promoting  an  Idea  for  strength- 
ening the  q>irit  of  brotherhood  in  Concord 
both  because  of  your  own  Inclinations  and 
because  of  the  position  of  the  churches  in 
furthering  new  hvimanltarian  endeavors. 

"All  of  us  who  benefit,  in  the  light  of  free- 
dom, as  citizens  of  Concord,  owe  a  debt  of 
loyalty  to  those  beloved  leaders  who  created 
the  Concord  tradition  by  their  steadfast 
dedication  to  the  highest  principles.  We 
honor  them  by  rededicating  ourselves." 

PEACE   AND   BROTHERHOOD 

It  is  hoped,  the  pamphlet  says,  "that  as 
many  townspeople  as  are  imbued  with  the 
revitalized  spirit  of  brotherhood"  will  sign. 
"Concord  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  Remon- 
strate a  shining  new  beginning  at  thts  sea- 
son, which  this  year  marks,  with  unusual 
soul  searching,  a  Juncture  in  human  affairs." 

Concord,  as  have  many  other  communities, 
has  its  "welcome  wagon"  which  goes  about 
Its  mission  of  greeting  newcomers,  but  the 
new  Idea,  born  in  a  commxmity  long  famous 
for  its  acceptance  of  new  ideas,  goes  deeper 
than  a  physical  welcome.  It  is  a  spiritual 
welcome,  a  proffer  of  good  will  from  an  entire 
community  toward  any  stranger  of  good  will 
who  may  enter  the  town  to  live  or  visit. 

Its  authors  hope  that  it  will  foster  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood  that  will  result  In  a  victory 
as  great  as  that  won  for  freedom  on  April  19, 
1775 — a  victory  Jor  peace  and  brotherhood. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  Xtxe  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concressionai.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  fahall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code.  UU«  44,  sec.  72a,. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tbe 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congrxssionai,  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  91.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  i  minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Racoao. 


Economuts  Face  Good  Job  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   imSOXTU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  pointed  out  where 
Jobs  are  going  begging  in  our  society. 
Very  often,  although  not  always,  these 
Joba  are  in  very  highly  skilled  areas, 
reflecting  the  demand  for  more  skilled 
labor  in  a  rapidly  growing  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  economy. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  28  points  up  another  area 
where  Job  openings  are  ample.  At  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  employment  ex- 
change reported  1,000  Job  openings  for 
economists,  paying  from  $6,000  to 
$25,000.  Here  is  another  example,  It 
seems,  where  Jobs  requiring  advanced 
training  and  education  exceed  the  sup- 
ply of  people  trained  and  able  to  fill 
them. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  be  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  38,  1963] 

Economists'  New  Mood — "Wht  Wobbt?" 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Boston,  December  2T. — There  are  1,000  Job 
openings  for  economists  at  the  convention 
employment  exchange  here  and  they  pay 
tram  $6,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 

This  footnote  to  the  partly  affluent  society 
may  help  explain  why  so  many  economists 
are  only  marginally  concerned  with  solving 
the  public  policy  problems  that  agitate 
Washington. 

The  economists,  more  that  4,000  of  them, 
are  gathered  here  for  their  annual  reunion, 
Job  hunt  and  examination  of  the  state  of 
their  art. 

If  Gottfried  Haberler,  their  nominal  leader, 
is  right  then  economists  Interested  in  public 
policy  should  be  technologically  unemployed 
and  the  Government  should  close  shop.  The 
central  theme  of  Haberler's  presidential  ad- 
dress Is  that  all  is  more  or  less  right  with 
the  world. 

Is  Washington  worried  about  poverty  and 
the  slow  growth  and  high  unemployment  of 
recent  years? 

NO    DEEP   KEPBESSIONS 

It  shouldn't  be,  Haberler  suggests.  "Ck>n- 
trary  to  what  Is  often  said  or  Implied,  the 
overall  performance  of  the  American  econ- 
omy has  been  quite  satisfactory." 

After  all,  there  have  been  no  deep  depres- 
sions, he  argues,  and  total  output  per  person 
has  been  rising  faster  than  ever. 

Are  Government  olBclals  disturbed  over 
the  growing  gap  between  the  world's  rich  and 
poor  nations?  They  shouldn't  be,  Haberler 
Implies.  The  poor  countries,  he  contends, 
have  been  benefiting  from  the  IncreaM  in 
world  trade  and  prosperity  In  the  Industrial 
centers  has  spread  to  the  less-developed 
periphery.    If  you  don't  believe  It,  Haberler 
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will  cite  the  fact  that  exports  and  imports 
of  poor  countries  have  been  rising. 

To  be  aure.  Habwler  is  not  entirely  typical 
of  the  professlcHi.  although  be  is  president 
of  the  American  Bconomie  Aasoclatlon  this 
year.  He  stands  weU  to  the  right  of  most 
of  his  colleagues.  Including  those  at  his  own 
school.  Harvard. 

But  even  after  this  Is  said,  Haberler's  dis- 
dain for  Washington's  worries  reflects  a  pre- 
vailing mood  among  the  economists  here. 
The  prestige  papers  are  those  that  apply  the 
calctil\is  to  such  questions  as  properties  of 
efficient  acciunulation  paths  in  the  closed 
linear  model  of  production. 


JOB   VACANCIES 

Does  this  magesterlal  mood  reflect  the 
eoon<Hnlsta'  own  well-being?  According  to 
Edwin  Gooding,  of  the  Boston  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  registrar  at  the  employment  cen- 
ter set  up  at  the  convention  hotel  there  are 
10  Job  vacancies  for  every  9  economist 
applicants.  The  median  or  middle  level  sal- 
ary for  newly  minted  Ph.  D.'s  is  $8<300  in  the 
colleges,  $9,000  in  Government  and  $9,500  in 
Industry. 

The  median  offer  for  seasoned  senior  econ- 
omists ranges  from  $12,000  in  academics  to 
$15,000  in  industry.  WhUe  bearable,  these 
rates  are  less  dramatic  than  the  beginning 
pay,  suggesting  that  there  is  some  disen- 
chantment with  economists  as  they  grow 
older. 

Not  all  the  economists  here  are  happy 
about  their  colleagues'  Imtttentlon  to  policy 
problems.  A  minority  wing  beUeves  that 
such  concerns  for  the  principal  rea8<Hi  for 
the  art.  And  within  this  group,  a  smaller 
band  is  questioning  whether  the  current 
state  of  economic  theory  Is  of  much  help. 

GALBRAITH'S   APPROACH 

John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  another  H&rvard- 
lan,  touched  on  this  theme  today. 

"Economics  is  rigorously  conservative  in 
accommodating  interpretation  to  imderlylng 
change,"  he  complained. 

For  example,  "the  modem  corporation  has 
not  yet  been  assimilated  to  standard  eco- 
nomic theory,  although  the  corporate  sys- 
tem Is  all  but  cotermlnus  with  the  largest 
part  of  economic  life." 

The  Alice  in  Wonderland  world  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  Galbralth  observed,  "makes 
no  distinction  between  a  Wisconsin  dairy 
farm  and  General  Motors  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  vcuaKypolj." 

But  to  make  his  point,  Galbralth  had  to 
go  to  Cleveland  and  driver  his  paper  to  an 
alien  professional  body,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Advancement  of  Science. 

He  would  have  been  out  of  place  here. 


Salute  to  Conxrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF  NEW   JBUXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  oolumnlsta  and  editorial  writers  have 
had  their  say  on  the  failures  and  short- 


comings of  Congress  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  voice  speak 
out  in  a  reasonable  and  logical  assess- 
moit  of  these  alleged  failures  and  short- 
comings. 

As  a  prominent  business  and  civic 
leader.  Frederick  T.  Bolte  of  Atlantic 
City,  points  out  to  me  in  forwarding  an 
Item  from  Barron's  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly  of  January  6 : 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  in  the  press  about 
the  lack  of  action  by  the  88th  Congress,  the 
enclosed  seems  like  a  more  sound  and  ra- 
tional af^raisal.  It  may  be  that  sometimes 
in  the  matter  at  legislation  the  wiser  course 
could  be  to  make  haste  slowly. 

I  agree,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  not  only  agree,  but  will 
welcome  the  article  which  follows: 
Salute  to  Congexss — ^Thx  Recx>u>  Is  Better 
Than  THE  Cbitios  Pxxtxnd 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment, perennial  whipping  boy  of  all  -  who 
seek  unbridled  pow«-  for  the  executive,  has 
been  getting  Its  lumps  again  lately.  Back 
in  New  Deal  days.  FJ3JI.  used  to  lash  out 
at  "Martin,  Barton  and  Fish";  a  decade  later 
Harry  lYuman  vented  his  wrath  cxi  the  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress.  However,  the  88th, 
which  recessed  Inlefly  on  Tuesday  after 
winding  up  a  wearisome  first  session,  has 
suffered  the  most  far-reaching  abuse.  From 
commanding  positions  on  television  and  in 
the  press,  the  whi(^  liberal  establishment 
has  heaped  scorn  upon  the  Nation's  law- 
makers. According  to  one  noted  Journalist, 
their  reputation  "has  sunk  lower  than  a 
snake's  belly."  The  public's  attitude  to- 
ward Capitol  Hill,  added  Stewart  Alsc^.  "U 
a  mixture  of  Indifference,  amusement  and 
contanpt."  Sven  the  Ford  Foiindatlon  subt- 
ly threw  in  its  two  cents  worth  when  it  dis- 
closed last  week  a  grant  at  $86,000  to  the 
American  Assembly  of  Colxmibia  Univovlty, 
to  finance  a  scholarly  study  of  "An  Sffec- 
tive  Congress." 

As  the  Food  Fo\indatlon  seems  to  suspect, 
there  Is  Indeed  a  crying  need  for  fresh  en- 
lightenment—chiefly among  the  strident 
critics  cited  above.  Oc»itrsry  to  their  mis- 
guided views  (which,  by  the  way,  wotUd  have 
appalled  the  Founding  Fathers  delighted 
George  HI),  the  n.S.  Constitution  has  en- 
dowed the  legislative  branch,  not  the  execu- 
tive, with  authority  to  make  the  Nation's 
laws.  The  White  Ho\ise  may  propose;  Coa- 
gress,  in  due  course,  disposes.  In  the  ses- 
sion that  has  Just  drawn  to  a  close,  nuxe- 
over,  the  process  of  deliberation,  while  frus- 
trating to  some  observers,  has  scarcely  proved 
a  waste  of  time.  For  example,  by  carefully 
weighing  pros  and  cons,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  produced  a  tax  reductlcm 
bill  far  superior  to  the  original  draft  of  the 
Treasury.  In  other  cases  protracted  debate 
has  prevented  the  hasty  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which,  on  closer  scrutiny  and  second 
thoughts,  turned  out  to  be  ill-conceived, 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  Across  the  board 
it  has  heightened  public  awareness  of  Issues. 
The  88th  Congress  to  date  may  not  havf 
passed  many  laws,  but,  within  its  own  baUl- 
wick.  it  has  given  the  country  tolerably  good 
government. 

Those  irtio  measure  such  things  strictly  In 
terms  of  quantity  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
Probably  not  since  198S,  when  a  Demomtle 
Congress  chose  to  balk  a  Republican  Presl- 
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to  other  pending  measxires, 
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legislation,  the  1st  seasicm 
did  more  than  pass  its 


cxistomary  quota  of  bills.  Unlike  any  of  Its 
recent  predecessors.  It  launched  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  correct  the  excesses,  and 
undo  some  of  the  damage,  of  statutes  al- 
ready on  the  books.  The  bitter  struggle 
waged  by  the  House  to  curtail  foreign  aid 
succeeded  In  Whittling  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  the  lowest  level  in  years;  It  also 
Tinderscored  the  scandalous  fact  that  the 
program  has  become  a  grabbag  proffered 
to  natloA  which,  in  theory  and  practice 
alike,  are  hostile  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  first  time  In  living  memory.  Congress 
also  sought  to  crack  down  on  the  freewheel- 
ing Runl  Electrification  Administration. 
Finally,  It  flashed  an  overdue  warning  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
other  overzealous  regulatory  bodies.  So  far. 
It  told  the  FCC  in  effect,  and  no  further. 

Like  the  "do-nothing"  80th  Congress, 
which  endorsed  the  Truman  doctrine,  ap- 
proved the  Marshall  plan,  and  cut  taxes,  the 
88th  thus  Is  likely  to  deserve  well  of  history. 
The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  Its  detractors, 
who.  In  their  zeal  to  manipulate  the  future. 
have  shown  an  unlovely  bias  toward  the 
present  and  disdain  of  the  past.  "The  less 
government  we  have  the  better."  said  Emer- 
son well  ovw  a  centiu^  ago.  The  truth  of 
that  statement  has  Just  been   reaffirmed. 


Bar  MltZTah  Ceremonief  for  Rachel 
Rote  HanAn  tmd  Morris  Robin  Han- 
an  Held  at  Eti  Ahayem  Sepbardic 
CoBsrefation,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

OF  AIJUUM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inaert  in  the  Rkcoro  a  copy  of 
the  Bulletin  of  Etz  Ahayetn  Scphardlc 
Congregation  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
the  taDcs  made  by  Morris  Rubin  Hanan 
and  Rachel  Rose  Hanan  at  the  ceremony 
mentioned  in  the  Bulletin. 

Tha  beautiful  ceremony  brings  to  our 
attention  the  historical  heritage  of  these 
good  people  and  their  intense  loyalty  and 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  our  great 
Nation : 
BinxRTM    or    THZ    KrE    Ahatkm    Sephakdic 

CONCaXGAITON,    MONTGOMEKT,    AlA. 

Oapadty  congregation  witnessed  the  first 
Bat  IdtEvah,  the  Datighter  of  Conunandment 
Ceremony  and  Bar  ICltzvah  for  Rachel  Rose 
Ebman  and  Morris  Rubin  Hanan  at  Thanks- 
giving morning  services,  November  38,  19«3, 
and  the  following  evening. 

The  celelxtitton  was  held  at  E^z  Ahayem 
Sepbardic  Congregation,  corner  Lebron  and 
Augusta  Streets,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  the 
twin  leading  the  impressive  Mltzvah  with 
exemplary  skill. 

The  celebrants  are  the  twin  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubin  Morris  Hanan, 
prominent  religious  leader,  merchant,  and 
dedicated  leader  of  the  State's  progranx  for 
the  aged. 

In  closing  tbe  Mltzvahs,  the  youthful  Rab^ 
bl  Solomon  Acrlsh  lauded  the  lengthy  rendi- 
tions by  Rachel  and  Morris  and  reminded  the 
congregation  that  Rachel  was  tbe  first  Se- 
pbardic Jewish  girl  of  Etz  Ahayem  Congrega- 
tion to  become  Bat  Mltzvah,  the  daughter  of 
the  commandment.  He  dted  the  training 
provided  for  the  dhldren  by  their  parents  and 
grandparents  and  then  presented  two  me- 
mentos to  the  youthful  Hanans. 


Following  the  Thanksgiving  Day  services 
for  Morris  R.  Hanan,  who  closed  with  the 
thoughtful  expression  that  "It  shall  be  my 
fond  contribution  to  conduct  myself  In  such 
a  way  that  would  bring  honor  and  glory  to 
my  parents,  to  my  congregation,  and  to  my 
country,"  and  "it  Is  my  duty  to  uphold,  re- 
spect, and  to  revere  the  traditions  of  my 
fathers." 

Rachel  said  the  occasion  of  her  Bat  Mltzv.nh 
ceremony  Inspired  many  thoughts.  "1  am 
mindful,"  she  said  that  I  am  entering  Into 
responsible  womanhood.  I  realize,  too.  that 
I  have  the  privilege  to  be  the  first  Spanish - 
Jewish  girl  to  Inaugurate  this  new  Institu- 
tion In  our  synogogue.  May  I  ever  prove 
worthy  of  this  honor  and  privilege  and  In 
future  years  may  these  moments  serve  a.s 
a  source  of  courage  and  Inspiration  to  me. " 

Rubin  Franco,  the  president  of  the  con- 
gregation, presented  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  the  two  yoiiths  and  said,  "Such  an 
example  of  devout  rellgloiu  faith  as  we  all 
hold  as  the  example  of  lui tiring  service  to 
your  community  and  cotintry  have  been  well 
Instilled  in  both  of  you  and  your  parent  and 
grandparents." 

Rachel  Rose  Hanan's  words  received  the 
undivided  attention  to  the  congregation. 
The  message  contained  in  her  oration  Is 
not  so  much  a  manifestation  of  her  ability 
to  preach  as  an  opportunity  to  emphasize 
valuable  religious  truths  by  which  our 
younger  girls  and  those  present  may  live. 

Rabbi  Acrlsh  said  full  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  the  occasion  so  that  the  lesson 
gained  be  lasting.  It  seems  also  that  the  In- 
dividual girl  to  be  inspired  with  the  fact  that 
the  Torah  Is  a  valuable  treatise  of  btmian 
wisdom,  a  guide  for  everyday  conduct. 

Bar  MrrzvAH  Cnuucoirr  Speech  bt  Morris 
RxTBiH  Hanan,  Thanksgiving  Dat,  Novtm- 
BES  28,  1063 

Worthy  rabbis,  my  dear  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends,  today  marks  a  special  day  In 
my  life.  I  am  today  offlciaUy  accepted  Into 
the  congregation  of  Israel  as  a  responsible 
member.  Tbe  Bar  Mitsvah  ceremony  is  my 
Initiation  into  tbe  fold  of  Judaism.  Since 
time  Immemorial,  Jewish  boys  have  waited 
with  Impatience  and  keen  anticipation  for 
this  occasion,  alway-  deslrlous  of  becoming 
an  active  member  of  his  congregation  and 
sharing  the  duties  which  Judaism  places 
upon  the  individual.  I  therefore,  in  behalf 
of  my  sister  and  I.  welcome  all  of  you,  my 
dear  friends  and  relatives,  who  have  come  to 
Join  with  me  on  this  happy  occasion. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  alvrays  be  proud 
of  my  religion  and  my  Inheritance  that  Al- 
mighty Ood  has  given  me.  Through  my 
studies  in  my  Hebrew  and  Stmday  schools  I 
have  learned  that  we  are  inheritors  of  the 
great  Jewish  religious  traditions  which  have 
as  their  \iltlmate  goal,  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earth. 

The  God  we  serve  Is  a  Ood  of  love  and 
righteousness  who  would  have  tis  be  holy  as 
He  Is  holy.  Tbe  Torah,  which  we  cherish. 
Is  a  comprehensive  guide  for  spiritual  living, 
concerned  with  every  aspect  ot  human  be- 
havior. The  prophets  of  Israel,  dedicated  to 
God  and  their  fellow  men,  bade  us  to  ptirsue 
charity.  Justice,  and  loving  kindness  among 
all  of  Ckxl's  creatures. 

On  this,  my  birthday,  the  fine  people  of 
America  are  observing  a  great  day  in  the 
American  calendar,  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 
There  Is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  tbe 
world.  It  does  not  commemorate  a  great 
battie  or  the  birth  of  a  great  leader. 
Thanksgiving  Is  the  expression  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  by  the  American  people. 
It  Is  a  day  set  aside  to  recognise  Ood  for  all 
the  goodness  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
American  people  of  all  faiths. 

Today's  reading  of  the  Torah  is  concerned 
with  Jacob's  prayer  when  Ood  appeared  to 
him  on  the  road  to  Bethsheba.  As  Jacob 
gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  even  today  the 
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•people  of  America  are  giving  thinks  to  Him. 
The  American  people  realize,  as  did  Jacob, 
that  all  our  blessings  oome  from  the  Al- 
mighty Ood. 

All  my  life  I  shall  try  to  recognise  this 
day  as  not  only  the  day  of  my  birth,  but 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  our  Ood. 
that  I  may  face  the  futtire  xindlamayed.  I 
offer  thanks  to  Him  today,  not  only  for  the 
gains  that  I  have  made,  but  what  came  not 
my  way. 

When  I  start  thinking  about  our  many 
blessings,  I  recognize  the  rights  we  take  for 
granted  in  a  free  country,  the  freedom  to 
worship  according  to  my  belief,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  countless  other  freedoms  that 
you  and  I  enjoy  today.  Americans  never 
think  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  \mder 
a  dictator.  Millions  of  our  people  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Hitler  in  Europe,  and  a  very 
few  were  able  to  flee  to  America  •  •  •  two 
of  those  who  did  were  my  grandparents.  I 
well  remember  when  my  parents  would  re- 
count their  story,  and  many  times  would 
stop  and  say  with  tears  In  their  eyes,  "We 
love  America  and  God  bless  her."  They  could 
appreciate  freedom  and  they  gave  genuine 
thanks  for  It  because  they  knew  what  it  was 
like  when  freedom  was  taken  away. 

Every  day  is  a  new  page  in  my  book  life, 
and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  new  member  ot  this 
Sepbardic  Jewish  congregation  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  America  to  sum  up  this  day  as  a  tlms 
few  devotion  and  of  service  to  the  Ood  of  Is- 
rael, who  Is  the  Author  of  all  that  Is  good,  of 
all  that  was  good,  and  of  all  the  good  that 
win  be. 

As  I  grow  older.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  find 
even  greater  inspiration,  when  I  learn  to 
understand  that  all  hardships  experienced 
by  my  people  had  to  be  experienced  in  order 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  It  is  my  duty 
to  uphold,  to  respect,  and  to  revere  tbe 
traditions  of  my  fathers.  I  know  that  in  my 
efforts  to  perfect  myself  as  a  Jew  and  as  a 
citizen,  I  will  have  the  continuous  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  of  my  dear  par- 
ents. I  know  how  happy  all  of  us  would 
have  been  if  my  beloved  grandparents  had 
been  with  us  to  Join  in  this  Joyous  occas- 
slon.  It  was  God's  will  that  they  should 
not  be  with  us  but  I  know  that  their  spirit 
rejoices  at  this  time  with  us. 

I  am  most  thankful  to  my  Rabbi  Solomon 
Acrlsh  and  Dr.  Morrts  Capouya  and  the 
teachers  for  their  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment and  their  constant  help  to  make  this 
day  possible.  Words  fail  me  at  this  time 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  parents  and 
family  who  provided  me  all  the  comfort  and 
opportunities  to  reach  this  day.  It  shall  be 
my  fond  contribution  to  conduct  myself  in 
such  a  way  that  would  bring  honor  and  glory 
to  them,  to  my  congregation,  and  to  my 
country.     Thank   you. 

Speech  bt  Rachel  Rose  Hanan,  Feidat  Eve- 
ning, NovEMBEE  29,  1963,  AT  the  Bat  Mttz- 
vah  (Daughtee  or  the  Commandment) 
Cqiemcnt 

Worthy  Rabbi,  my  dear  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends,  the  occasion  of  my  Bat  Mltzvah 
(Daughter  of  the  Commandment)  ceremony 
this  evening  inspires  me  with  many  worthy 
thoughts.  I  am  mindful  that  I  am  enter- 
ing into  responsible  Jewish  womanhood.  I 
realize,  too,  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  the 
first  Sepbardic  Jewish  girl  to  inaugurate  this 
new  institution  in  our  synogogue.  May  I 
ever  prove  wcMlhy  of  this  honor  and  privilege, 
and  in  future  years,  may  these  moments 
serve  as  a  soxirce  of  courage  and  inspiration 
tome. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  who  have  come  to 
participate  in  my  rejoicing  and  to  share  with 
me  and  my  family  the  festivities  of  this  day. 
I  have  selected  a  passsge  from  our  Torah  as 
an  example  of  the  subllmeneas  of  our  heritage 
and  the  source  of  otir  convictions. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  privileged  to  belong 
to  a  spiritual  community,  a  community  of 


conscience,  and  a  community  of  teachers, 
sages,  prophete,  and  martyrs,  a  community 
held  together  by  magic  ties,  not  by  forte, 
guns  or  special  privileges. 

The  Jewish  people  have  fought  all  the 
demons  that  prowl  the  earth  in  the  dark. 
They  have  fought  all, the  evil  spliite  that  can- 
not endure  the  light,  and  they  have  always 
emerged  a  dedicated  people,  champion  of 
Ood.  They  may  be  maimed  and  crippled  and 
limping  as  was  our  father  Jacob  after  wres- 
tiing  with,  the  angel,  but  they  always  emerge 
as  a  spiritual  community. 

My  people  have  met,  on  their  long  Jovir- 
ney  throughout  the  ages,  every  strutting 
tyrant,  every  evil  idolator  and  every  cruel 
dlctetor  from  the  vicious  Canaanltlsh  gods, 
to  the  cnisaders,  the  Inquisitors,  and  the 
Nazis.  My  people  have  met  tt^m  and  have 
survived  them  because  we  have  been  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  God  which  Is. eternal,  and 
my  people  live  by  the  eternal  light. 

Another  reason  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
heritage  is  that.  l>elng  a  minority  group,  my 
people  are  Inevitably  fighting  for  the  health, 
welfare,  trnderstanding.  and  acknowledgment 
of  all  people.  I  am  consciously  and  Joyfully 
a  new  warrior  of  the  Lord.  I  rejoice  in  the 
heritage  of  my  fathers,  and  this  moment  I 
t-hanfc  God  that  I  am  a  Jewess,  for,  if  we 
are  religious,  it  is  far  better  that  we  are 
persecuted  than  to  be  a  prosecutor. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  parente  and  family, 
who  have  worked  and  sacrificed  in  my  be- 
half. I  shall  never  be  abla  to  repay  the 
debt  I  owe  them,  but  insteldit  shall  be 
my  task  to  make  myself  so  wbrthy  of  the 
Jewish  heritage  and  my  American  dtioen- 
ship,  that  they  would  teke  pride  in  me.  I 
also  recall  at  this  moment,  my  beloved  grand- 
parente,  who  though  physically  removed 
from  us,  continue  to  influence  my  life.  They 
were  the  spiritual  inspiration  in  our  hcnne 
and  the  guiding  spirit  in  our  family.  Woxild 
that  they  ^rere  present  here  tonight  to  wit- 
ness this  occasion,  becatise  their  love  and 
devotion  for  this  synagogue  and  for  every- 
thing Jewish  and  American,  will  always  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  loyalty  to  my  h«i- 
tage  to  me.  As  they  teugbt  me.  so  will  I 
teach  my  children  because  that  is  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  good  Jewish  life. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  Rabbi  Acrlsh.  to  Dr. 
Monis  Oapouya  and  to  my  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  whose  encouragement  and 
inspiration  have  helped  me  overcome  many 
difficulties  and  barriers. 

I  pray  to  the  Almighty  Ood  as  I  stand 
here  tonight,  being  initiated  into  the  faith 
of  my  people,  that  He  will  be  ever  with  me. 
guide  me.  and  to  help  me  in  all  my  tasks 
and  obligations  so  that  I  will  not  fail  in  my 
duty  as  a  Jewess  and  as  an  American.  Thank 
you. 


New  York  Timet  Calb  for  Oyerhaal  of 
Draft  Law 


the  draft  law  which  expires  in  June  1967 
is  badly  needed. 

The  New  York  Times  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  Its  attention  to  this  problem 
which  is  of  such  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paper's  editorial  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10,  1964] 
Revising  the  Deait 
The  new  studies  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  means  and  methods  of  procuring 
military  manpower  are  welc<xne,  though 
tardy.  They  should  be  supplemented  by  in- 
vestigations by  appropriate  congressional 
conunlttees  and  by  private  groups. 

For  it  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  or  major  revisions  of 
the  draft  law.  which  expires  in  June  1967. 
It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  in- 
equities in  the  present  law  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  draft  age  population,  plus 
technological  changes  in  the  armed  services, 
require  a  major  reexamination  of  how  to 
select,  recruit,  and  retain  the  nvunbers  of 
men  required  annually. 

There  Is  much  that  Is  wrong  with  the 
present  draft  law.  It  is  in  no  sense  uni- 
versal; only  about  68  percent  of  the  men 
reaching  age  26  (the  ui^>er  induction  level) 
ever  serve.  There  are  all  sorte  of  exemp- 
tions. Aside  from  the  inequities,  the  draft 
per  se  (except  when  applied  en  masse  in  war- 
time) is  a  wasteful  system.  Shocking,  too. 
are  the  high  percentages  of  those  rejected 
for  mental  or  physical  defecte  or  illnesses. 

The  studies  ought  to  be  directed  primarily 
at  two  objectives: 

Can  the  services  be  maintained  at  required 
levels  without  the  compulsion  of  the  draft? 
Without  additional  inducemente  toward  pro- 
fessionalism— higher  pay,  quicker  pnxnotion, 
more  peyc^iic  rewards,  or  what  not — ^this 
seems  doubtful.  We  cannot  alford  to  gamble 
with  security.  Britain  has  discarded  the 
draft  and.  as  a  restilt.  she  has  not  been  able 
to  nni^intiLin  her  army  at  a  siae  commensxunte 
to  her  needs  or  plans.  The  United  States 
may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  only  if  we  provide 
more  inducemente  to  volunteers. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  intolerably 
high  rate  of  rejections?  President  Johnson 
has  made  the  first  partial  move  by  directing 
that  all  18-year-olds  be  examined  immediate- 
ly upon  reaching  draft  age  to  permit  correc- 
tion of.  or  treatment  for.  remedial  defecte. 
But  this  is  a  palliative.  The  large  number  of 
men  rejected  as  psychlatrically  unfit  Is  a 
challenge  to  the  Nation's  program  of  mentel 
hefUth.  How  is  it  to  be  met?  Where  are  such 
men  to  be  treated?  Who  Is  to  treat  them? 
Answers  to  these  and  scores  of  other  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  prociirement  of  mili- 
tary manpower — and  indirectly  with  the 
social  health  of  the  Nation — are  long  over- 
due. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  icssouEi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  January  10.  the  New  York 
Times  calls  attention  to  the  inequities  as 
well  as  the  other  problons  connected 
with  the  draft  law  and  urges  a  major  re- 
examination of  how  our  Nation  selects, 
recruits,  and  retains  the  number  of  men 
required  annuaUy  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  has  been  my  view  for  8<Mne  time  that 
an  alternative  to  or  a  major  revision  of 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13. 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstand- 
ing young  Kansan,  Harlan  S.  Parkinson, 
director  for  Latin  America  of  the  Wheat 
Growers'  Association,  was  recently  deco- 
rated by  the  Chilean  Government  with 
the  Order  of  Bfcrit  "Bernardo  0*Hl«glns" 
in  reoognition  of  eznnplary  work  in  or- 
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January  13, 1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  animjinlatllm  bin  on  Independent 
offloeB  has  beeiL  finally  enacted.  I  am 
pleased  that  tte  House  version  of  an 
Item  of  $5  mfflJ  m  for  the  beginning  of 


a  modernization  program  of  the  National 
Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center 
at  Pomona,  In  my  district,  was  left 
intact. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
In  the  House  last  October,  a  very  fine 
report  throiigh  the  medium  of  the  press 
was  made  In  a  feature  article  by  Gary 
Shenfleld.  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
staff.  It  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Bul- 
letin of  October  13.  1963,  In  the  New 
Jersey  section  of  this  very  fine  news- 
paper, which  has  a  growing  circulation 
in  my  south  Jersey  area.  The  report 
was  based  on  an  interview  with  Col. 
William  P.  Harrison,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, the  manager  of  the  center,  who 
has  contributed  greatly  to  a  more  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  center  in  direct- 
ing the  PAA  reorganization  and  reorien- 
tation of  the  facility  now  underway. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  I 
commend  the  bulletin  and  its  staff  re- 
porter, Gary  Shenfleld,  in  this  fine  piece 
of  Informative  and  factual  reporting, 
and  I  thank  Colonel  Harrison  for  his 
frank  and  honest  appraisal  of  the  in- 
stallation imder  his  charge.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  such  an  impor- 
tant Government  Installation  as  NAFEC 
is  under  the  guidance  of  a  citable  and 
dedicated  public  official  with  a  lifetime 
of  public  service  behind  him. 

•nie  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  National  Aviation  PacUlUes  Experi- 
mental Center  at  Pomona  U  a  permanent  In- 
stallation, its  manager  assured  Atlantic 
County  residents  today. 

Col.  William  Harrison  (USAP,  retired)  said 
the  $6  million  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday  for  modernization  of 
the  Installation  should  quell  rumors  that  It 
might  cloee  down. 

Such  rumors  were  widespread  nearly  3 
years  ago.  They  were  revived  this  summer 
when  the  NACEP  payroll  was  slashed  and 
when  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation recoDunended  that  the  place  be 
"phased  out  ot  existence"  tor  "lack  of  pro- 
ductivity." 

The  House  allocation,  Harrison  said,  rep- 
'  resents  "a  token  approval  of  our  $35  million, 
4-year  facilities  program." 

He  said  the  $5  million  will  be  spent  in  1 
year  on  construction,  and  added: 

"It  answers  the  question  of  how  the  new 
facilities  will  be  financed.  The  Pederal  Oov- 
emment  will  build  its  own  facllltlee." 

NAPBC,  the  Pederal  AvUUon  Agency's 
6,000-acre  aviation  laboratory,  was  estab- 
lished 6  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Atlantic  City  Naval  Air  Station.  It  Is  using 
the  same  prefabricated  buildings  that  once 
hoxised  Navy  carrier  pilots. 

Requesting  funds  for  the  modernization 
earlier  this  year,  PAA  Administrator  Najeeb 
Halaby  asked  Congress  for  $10  million,  call- 
ing the  current  facilities  "trashy." 

Harrison  this  week  looked  out  the  window 
of  his  paneled  office  at  the  newly  paved  roeul, 
bordered  by  trlnuned  lawns,  leading  to  the 
155  spcu-kllng  white  i»^abrlcated  buildings. 

"We  may  be  poor,  but  we're  neat,"  he  said 
in  his  slight,  but  distinct,  Carolina  accent. 
"The  bxilldlngs  on  this  former  base  are  20 
years  old.  The  life  expectancy  on  tempo- 
rary buildings  In  normal  use  Is  10  to  16  years. 
These  prefabs  have  been  almost  rebuilt,  sup- 
ported by  steel,  to  house  computers,  air 
traffic  control  systMns,  simulation  equipment, 
and  special  data  processing  eqvilpment." 

Acroas  the  street  from  Harrison's  ofBce  Is 
the  former  Navy  hospital.  It  Is  now  a  light 
electronics  laboratory. 

"Tliere  is  no  central  power  setup  at  the 


center,"  Harrison  said,  "and  this  <^Hf  for 
many  substations,  and  wires  strung  through- 
out the  site  here.  New  buildings  would  have 
the  power  source  built  into  them  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  laboratariea." 

NAPSC  has  only  one  hangar.  The  other 
one  on  the  site  is  used  by  the  Mew  Jwsey 
Air  National  Guard.  Harrtson  said  the 
Navy-buUt  hangar  was  originally  wood 
trussed,  but  has  been  supported  and  re- 
supported  with  steel,  creating  a  serious 
wc^ht  problem. 

"Last  winter,"  Harrison  recalled,  "I  was 
faced  with  22  froaen  reetrooms  on  the  base, 
althoiigh  our  boUers  were  deUvorlng  a  full 
head  of  steam." 

He  blamed  this  on  construction,  and  said 
the  temperature  would  go  no  higher  than 
33*  on  the  second  flocxs  of  some  of 
the  buildings.  A  a-inch  water  main  froee 
and  iHxpke,  flooding  two  floors  of  a  labora- 
tory last  winter,  be  said. 

"Wlth__modem  satisfactory  oonstriiction, 
this  wouldn't  have  happened." 

NAf«C  employs  2,100  dvU  service  and 
contracted  personnel,  with  sn  ^nnii.,!  pay. 
roU  of  $16  mllUon.  Three  hundred  PAA 
projects  are  underway  there. 

"I  think  the  employees  should  be  proud. 
Atlantic  County  proud,  in  belonging  to  and 
supporting  such  an  important  research  cen- 
ter," Harrison  said. 

"Our  master  plan  began  when  the  labora- 
tory started  functioning.  We  first  installed 
$23  mlllloQ  in  electronic  facilities  here.  We 
are  currently  repairing  the  lO.OOO-foot  in- 
strument runway  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million. 

"The  original  8,000  feet  of  Navy  nmway 
had  to  be  replaced.  Poor-engine  }ets  carry- 
ing iofuls  200  times  heavier  than  carrier  air- 
craft have  been  tested  at  the  fadUty.  It 
was  the  original  center  section  that  gave 
va  trouble. 

"We  added  2,600  feet  at  either  end  of  the 
landing  strip  when  we  took  over  the  aban- 
doned Navy  base. 

"Pending  oongreesional  approval,  we  hope 
to  continue  our  master  plan  by  building 
labcuutorles  and  supporting  administrative 
units.  We  hope  to  erect  a  new  runway 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  this  cen- 
ter to  be  in  continuous  operation  and  handle 
the  heaviest  Jets. 

"I'm  not  too  dl8i4>polnted  with  the  $5 
million  cut  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  wlU  Just  take  a  litUe  longer 
to  complete  the  modernization.  It's  a  start, 
and  a  good  one,  and  it's  been  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  develop  oompUcated  new  air 
trafllc  control  systems  and  techniques  in 
an  environment  of  general  deterioration 
and  impossible  modification.  ICalntenance 
problems  have  been  critical  at  times." 


The    AdministratioB's    Road    to    Utopia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOFFMAN 

or   ILUXOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  address  at  the  (venlng  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  rather 
than  being  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  seemed  to  many  of  us  to  be  the 
paving  on  the  road  to  a  Utopia. 

The  broad  assistance  to  all  people  for 
all  things  belles  the  administration's  as- 
surances for  economy  In  our  Federal 
Government.  To  carry  out  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  suggested  program  will  re- 
quire vast  expenditures  to  be  paid  for  by, 


not  <mly  the  taxpayer  of  today,  but  by 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
The  editorial  In  the  January  9  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress  contains  much  food  for 
thought.  I  commend  it  to  you  for  your 
thoughtful  study: 

EVEKTTiriNC  FOR  EVERYBODY 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
n\essage,  written  In  a  peculiar  form  of  Morse 
code  dot-and-dash  English,  is  an  unabashed 
campaign  document  in  an  election  year.  In 
this  mishmash  of  spending  proposals,  there 
are  enticements  for  everybody  with  a  hand 
out.     No  possible  prospect  is  overlooked. 

Furthermore,  Johnson  can  get  It  for  you 
wholesale.  Although  his  prospectus  contains 
everything  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Kennedy 
ever  thought  of,  and  some  things  they  did 
not,  his  administration  is,  he  says,  to  be 
frugal.  We  are  to  have  more,  for  less  spend- 
ing, with  a  tax  cut  thrown  In. 

Ptankly,  the  specifications  are  fraudulent, 
as  these  things  always  are.  Thus  the  spend- 
ing is  to  $97.9  billion,  but  the  obllgaUonal 
authority  is  to  be  $103.8  billion.  This  simply 
means  that  about  $6  billion  to  be  extracted 
from  Congress — If  Congress  comes  across — 
represents  deferred  speeding,  authorized  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  but  to  be  spent  In 
future  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  represents  that  spending  will 
be  $600  mllUon  leas  than  the  projected  figure 
of  $98.4  bUllon  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  that  his  requests  for  obllgaUonal  au- 
thority wlU  be  N.l  bUllon  less  than  those  in 
the  last  Kennedy  budget. 

There  is  also  the  statement  that  a  deficit 
originally  projected  at  around  $10  billion 
will  be  reduced  to  $4J  bUllon.  and  this 
with  an  $11  bUlion  cut  In  Income  taxes. 
As  Senator  DnxsxH  remarked.  It  will  take 
fiscal  legerdemain  to  accomplish  everything 
Johnson  has  proposed  within  the  budget  fig- 
ures he  outlines. 

Those  who  have  been  tempted  to  take  Mr. 
Johnson's  noises  about  prudence  and  econ- 
omy at  face  value  will  notice  that  his  mes- 
sage U  a  complete  blueprint  for  the  welfare 
state  on  a  total  scale.  There  Is  scarcely  an 
area  In  the  national  life  into  which  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  propose  to  move,  with  all  that 
that  means  in  q>readlng  the  Federal  ten- 
tacles over  the  individual. 

Paternalism  la  to  supply  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  Pederal  health  care  for  the  elderly  un- 
der social  seciu-ity  at  no  more  than  $1  a 
month,  mass  transit  tn  the  cities  and  low- 
fare  transportotton  between  them,  more 
schools,  Ubraries,  hospitals,  and  homes  than 
ever  were  provided  by  any  other  Congress; 
extension  of  the  mlnimiun  wage,  more  help 
for  depressed  areas,  plus  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  automation  and  another  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  work  can  be  spread  by  cutting 
down  overtime  pay. 

Along  with  all  this  there  is  to  be  uncon- 
ditional war  on  poverty,  together  with  a  tax 
cut  by  the  first  of  February,  the  portman- 
teau civU  rights  bill,  and  the  most  effective, 
efficient  foreign  aid  program  ever.  And  ev- 
erything, Mr.  Johnson  says,  can  be  done 
without  any  Increase  in  spending. 

Mr.  Johnson  represents  that  his  cornucc^la 
of  goodies  should  be  viewed  as  a  bipartisan 
program  that  need  provoke  no  quarrels  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  or  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administration. 
That  could  be  so  If  everyone  looks  forward 
to  a  refreshing  hike  along  the  road  to  social- 
ism. 

Somehow  we  doubt  if  everybody  is  that 
enthuslssUc  about  buying  ICr.  Johnson  an 
extended  lease  on  the  White  House.  If  the 
Republicans  are  looking  for  issues,  there  are 
plenty  of  them  to  be  found  in  tills  political 
cargo  of  trade  goods  to  bedaaale  the  naUves. 


An  AmendmeBt  To  PeraiH  Nrfe  Read- 
ing  and   Prayer  m  die  Pablic  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced  resolutions  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 
Of  course,  I  believe  this  should  be  on  a 
voluntary  and  nonsectarlan  basis.  I  feel 
my  colleagiies  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing the  editorial  comments  of  the  Potts- 
town  Mercury  on  this  important  subject 
and  have  included  them  at  this  point 
with  my  remarks: 

A  Local  Pkekocative 

Congressman  RicaAao  S.  Schweiker.  Potts- 
town's  aggressive  lawmaker  In  Washington. 
Is  pushing  hard  for  quick  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  aUow  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayers  in  public  schools. 

He  now  is  campaigning  strenuously  to  get 
such  a  law,  bottled  up  in  conmilttee^put  on 
the  House  fioor.  In  addition,  he  has  written 
a  law  himself. 

If  we  omit  Bible  reading,  prayer,  and  re- 
ligious observances  of  Christmas,  Tlianksglv- 
Ing,  and  Memorial  Day  from  the  public 
schools,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  convince 
our  chUdren  that  Christian  teaching  and 
practice  are  important. 

School  acUvlUea  are  a  great  part  of  the 
child's  life.  If  moral  and  religious  training 
be  (Knitted,  he  will  inevitably  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  we  do  not  consider  them  to  be 
of  vital  importance. 

To  abcmdon  prayer  and  Bible  reading,  to 
forsake  our  basic  principles  and  to  surrender 
the  convictions  of  probably  95  percent  of  our 
people  Is  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled-fcv 
concession  to  the  small  minority  which  does 
not  share  the  same  opinion. 

Any  who  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  Bible 
read  or  to  be  present  when  prayers  are  said 
or  when  any  kind  ol  religious  crtieervance 
takes  place  may  be  excused  from  attendance, 
but  let  us  not  retreat  from  all  public 
acknowledgement  and  supplication  to  God. 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of 
Clu-lstmas  carols,  and  all  Christian  acknowl- 
edgments. 

We  believe  in  majority  rule  in  all  mat- 
ters that  do  not  violate  the  rights  of  others 
and  certainly  the  continuance  of  the  long- 
time traditions  of  our  country  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  or  well-being  of  any- 
one. 

No  one  can  plead  the  first  amendment  as 
a  basis  for  abandcming  all  religious  obser- 
vances in  our  schools. 

The  first  amendment  says : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prc^iibitlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  o*  the  press;  or  the  rl^t 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

This  amendment  limits  Congress.  It  does 
not  limit  any  of  the  States. 

When  it  was  adopted  several  of  the  SUtes 
had  what  might  properly  be  called  "an  es- 
tablishment of  religion. " 

There  was  no  thought  that  this  amend- 
ment would  interfere  with  these  practices. 

Oongreas  has  not  passed  any  law  "n- 
spectlng  the  establishment  of  a  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof"  and 


there  was  and  is  no  basis  for  the  acUon  the 
Supreme  Court  has  taken  in  this  respect. 

In  ruUng  against  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
in  our  schools  the  Oourt  U  actually  vl(dat- 
ing  the  Oonstltution  by  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  ctf  religion. 

We  believe  the  local  school  board  in  each 
case  should  determine  the  extent  of  Bible 
reading,  prayer,  and  religious  observances  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  that  district. 

This  is  only  exercising  the  reUglous  free- 
dom guaranteed  to  the  people  by  the  first 
amendment. 

The  local  school  boards  know  the  wishes 
of  the  parents  of  their  communities. 

If  there  are  districts  in  which  the  people 
do  not  wish  to  have  these  observances,  weU 
and  good,  but  the  majority  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  very  much  desired 
should  not  be  restricted  or  prohibited  in  the 
exercise  of  their  unquestioned  rights. 

We  hope  this  season  of  the  year  will  re- 
mind us  to  insist  upon  the  preservation  and 
observance  of  our  traditions. 


Spending  Presswes  Raise  Inflatioa 
Danger 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MI880TTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13. 1964 ' 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Congress  to  resist  dection-year 
pressures  to  increase  Federal  spending  is 
succinctly  pointed  out  in  this  months 
issue  of  Nation's  Business.  The  desira- 
bility of  increased  aUocations  for  area 
redevelopment,  mass  transportation, 
fallout  shelters,  medicare,  public  works', 
and  numerous  other  controversial  pro- 
grams must  be  weighed  against  the 
threat  of  inflation,  a  pcutlcidarly  in- 
sidious form  of  diluting  the  dollar. 

The  pending  tax  cut.  viewed  against 
the  background  of  a  $25.5  billion  in- 
crease in  the  deflcit  since  1961,  com- 
pared with  a  $12.4  billion  deflcit  during 
the  last  4  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. Is  an  additional  reason 
why  Congress  must  forestall  any  In- 
crease m  nonessential,  low-priority  ex- 
penditures. Preventing  Inflationary 
pressures  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
things  we  can  do  for  our  constituents. 
Therefore,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  com- 
plex interrelations  between  cutting 
taxes,  increasing  Federal  spending  and 
deficits,  and,  most  important,  inflation 
which  threatens  to  neutralize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tax  cut. 

The  article  follows: 
Spending  PanssuxB  Raise  Initation  Dan- 

GB— Unchbckxd     Increases     in     Pedesal 

Odtlats   Cottlo  Wipe  Out  Beneptts  Re- 

ST7LTINC    PkOM    TaX    REDUCTION 

Congress   will   be   caught   this    year    In    a 
squeeze  between  election  year  pressures  for  ' 
more  Government  spending  and  a  new  threat 
of  inflation  that  could  wipe  out  the  benefits 
you  would  get  from  a  tax  cut. 

Many  economists,  political  leaders,  and 
businessmen  see  a  long-range  threat  In  con- 
tinued majOT  increases  in  Government 
spending. 

"n^eir  views  will  be  important  In  congres- 
sional  debate  over   mounting   deficits,   and 
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$ia.i  bUllon  Uicunred  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration in  fiscal  1959.  which  exceeds 
any  since. 

But,  balanring  surpluses  against  deficits, 
the  oumulatlTe  defldt  during  the  last  4 
Wlseaihower  years  was  913.4  bUllon — his  first 
4  totaled  916.1  MUlon — compared  to  the 
935.S  blUion  Increase  In  the  deficit  since  1961. 

NXW    PBOSLXICS    AHKAO 

Many  economists  feel  that  prices  have  re- 
mained stable  deq)lte  recent  deficits  because 
these  have  not  been  managed  through  the 
banking  system,  which  would  have  Inflated 
the  money  supply,  but  fear  the  future  deficits 
woiUd  be. 

"The  Oovemment  wUl  no  doubt  finance 
the  deficit  through  banks,"  says  B.  H.  Beck- 
hart,  professor  emeritxis  of  banking.  Colum- 
bia University,  an  authority  who  urges  re- 
straint in  Oovemment  spending. 

"With  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  we  are 
facing,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  have  to 
turn  to  the  banking  system  late  next  year." 
agrees  a  private  business  economist,  "because 
the  magnitude  of  deficit  will  be  too  large  for 
savers  to  absorb  it." 

Charles  J.  Zlnunerman,  president  of  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  agrees, 
adding:  "The  start  of  it  might  be  peychologl- 
cal."  He  explains  that  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  Oovemment  responsibility  among  Institu- 
tions and  individiials  with  funds  to  save 
could  force  the  Oovemment  Into  Infiatlonary 
deficit  management. 

"One  could  feed  on  the  other."  he  says, 
"and  this  would  lead  to  a  stepping  up  of  the 
pace  of  Infiatlon." 

Representative  Thomas  Cttstis.  of  Missouri, 
points  out  that  Walter  HeUer,  Chairman  of 
the  CouncU  of  Bconomlc  Advisers,  testified 
that  financing  of  the  temporary  deficit  in- 
crease reeuI1:ing  from  the  tax  cut  through 
savings  would  have  a  dampening  effect  on 
the  desired  economic  stimiilatlon. 

Monetary  Infiatlon,  economists  agree,  can 
be  translated  Into  pressure  on  prices  through 
the  lavra  of  supply  and  demand,  under  which 
more  money  would  be  avaUable  through  Oov- 
emment spending  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  production. 

Economy  advocates  see  a  whole  series  of 
expansionary  factors  and  other  forces  which, 
when  added  to  a  tax  cut  and  Increased  spend- 
ing, could  cause  infiatlon. 

Several  point  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  been  foUowlng  a  moderately  ex- 
pansicmary  policy  in  Increasing  bank  reserves. 

One  authority  notes  that  total  locms  and 
investments  In  a  1-year  period  increased 
from  9223  billion  to  9341  bUUon.  a  9-peroent 
rise  far  outstriijplng  the  increase  In  national 
ou^ut  and  other  measures  of  economic 
activity. 

Others  point  to  increases  in  consumer  debt 
and  mortgage  debt  in  particular,  plus  some 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  debt. 

Although  figures  for  unemployment  are 
high,  the  rate  is  considerably  lower  among 
married  men;  this  categc»7.  in  fact.  Is  ap- 
proaching the  fiUl  employment  level. 

This,  plus  the  fact  that  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  women,  teenagers,  and  the  gen- 
erally unskUled,  suggests  that  inflationary 
poUcles  would  create  pressure  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  employed,  rather  than 
put  many  Jobless  back  to  work. 

Much  of  tha  unused  Industrial  capacity 
oovinted  on  to  aibsorb  Increased  demand  In 
the  economy  is  obsolete.  Just  as  putting  un- 
skilled workers  to  worlL  would  Increase  pro- 
duction costs,  so  would  Increased  use  of  in- 
efficient plant  and  equipment. 

WHAT  IN7LATION  WOUU)  DO 

Many  of  the  consequences  of  Inflation  are 
outlined  by  Dr.  LesUe  C.  Peacock,  deputy 
manager  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, who  tells  Nation's  Business: 

"It  is  our  view  that  unless  the  tax  cut  is 
aoooovpanled  by  very  strict  control  over  Fed- 
eral spending  we  wlU  Uktiy  find  that  the 
cost  and  prloe  pressures  resulting  from  the 


combination  of  rising  economic  activity,  fur- 
ther expansion  In  Federal  spending,  and  en- 
largement of  private  purchasing  power  could 
leave  us  In  a  position  which  would  make 
more  difficult  than  ever  achievement  of  in- 
ternational equilibrium  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth." 

One  element  of  the  problem  Is  worldwide 
confidence  -in  the  dollar  and  the  I^atlon's 
balance-of-payments  problems,  which  could 
be  harmed  further  by  wage  Increases.  Dr 
Peacock  adds: 

"With  the  economic  stimulus  provided  by 
both  a  tax  cut  and  a  spending  increase, 
against  a  background  of  strong  economic  ac- 
tivity, the  task  of  assuring  that  wage  In- 
creases are  no  greater  than  productivity 
gains  Is  likely  to  prove  very  difficult." 

Finally,  he  warns:  "One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  tax  cut,  to  encoiutige  business  invest- 
ment and  improved  jHOductivity,  is  likely  to 
be  Jeopardized  if  the  prospects  are  for  further 
Inflationary  deficits." 

Congressman  Ccbtis  adds  that  the  closing 
of  an  American  factory  because  of  import 
competition  Is  as  much  a  consequence  of  In- 
flation as  overaU  price  increases. 

CONTKOLS  COUUI  XXSOLT 

Thus,  lack  of  political  restraint  could  lead 
to  contrcds,  says  Professor  Beckhart,  citing 
the  proposal  to  impose  an  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  on  Investments  abroad. 

"I  woiild  hate  to  see  us  go  down  that  road." 
he  says. 

"It  would  be  followed  by  various  types  of 
domestic  controls  (including  price  controls) . 
That's  almost  the  universal  history  of  con- 
trols. It  may  take  some  time  for  that  to  come 
about,  but  that's  the  usual  sequence." 

Of  course,  nutny  who  are  aware  of  an  In- 
flationary threat  do  not  share  Professor 
Beckhart's  pessimism.  Walter  Packler,  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
School  of  Business,  puts  It  this  way: 

"I  don't  see  any  immediate  infiatlonary 
preeeures. 

"Government  spending  does  tend  to  keep 
going  up.  I  think  it  would  be  focrilsh  to  think 
that  that  trend  woiild  be  reversed." 

A  tax  cut  should  help  hcM  spending  down, 
he  says,  because  of  the  size  of  the  prospective 
deficit.  "Not  that  you're  going  to  reverse 
the  trend,  but  you  might  slow  it  down."  But 
he  warns: 

"There  are  certainly  latent  inflationary 
poeslbllltles.  If  we  have  the  tax  cut  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  continues  to  be  mildly 
expansionary  and  because  of  an  election  year 
you  get  a  lot  of  new  Oovemment  programs, 
the  possibUUles  of  Inflationary  pressure 
buUding  would  be  there." 

If  taxes  were  not  cut,  he  adds,  reooiuve  to 
massive  Oovemment  spending  ss  an  alterna- 
tive economic  stimulant  would  be  far  more 
Inflationary. 


Coontry  Conceived  in  Liberty  or  Bigotry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIVOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
nave  believed  for  years  in  the  Golden 
State  of  California  that  it  was  basically 
unjust  that  local  real  estate  brokers  act 
in  the  capacity  of  cenaor  of  the  morals  of 
a  community  in  appraising  the  preroga- 
tives of  what  real  property  shall  be  sold 
to  whom. 

Seventy  complaints  out  of  19  million 
people  during  the  first  3  months  of  oper- 
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ation  of  the  California  fair  housinc  law 
is  apparently  too  much  for  the  broken 
to  take.  Ken  Leake  in  the  Woodl«nd 
Democrat  writes  about  their  efforts  at 
repeal : 

As  Wk  See  It — Human  Rights  Fasx 

In  a  letter  published  Friday  in  this  news- 
paper, the  steering  commltte  of  the  Davis 
Fair  Play  Committee  issues  a  clear  warning 
of  the  certain  Increase  In  bigotry  and  Inter- 
r.iclal  tension  that  would  be  the  InevitaMe 
result  of  a  successful  attempt  to  place  the 
continuance  of  the  Rumford  Fair  Housing 
Act  on  the  Isallot  In  November  1964. 

As  the  committee  pointed  out.  the  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  given  a  fair  chance  to 
prove  Itself  and  the  attempts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Real  Estate  Association  to  amend  the 
law  before  it  has  been  given  a  working 
chance  Is  "too  rash,  too  sudden,  too  HI  ad- 
vised." 

It  Is  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place 
for  such  an  attempt  and  the  real  estate 
agent's  haste  also  Indicates  that  they  are  do- 
ing it  for  the  wrong  reason. 

But  the  error  of  the  real  estate  association 
is  more  than  a  »««-»^»«  in  tactics — it  is  a 
mistake  about  the  natiue  of  democracy  in 
America.  The  real  estate  men  object  to 
"forced  Ijousing"  as  if  the  right  of  any  man  to 
buy  and  sell  property  is  absolute. 

Many  of  the  CRXA  members  have  served 
In  the  armed  services  or  they  have  fathered 
sons  who  have  answered  the  call  of  their 
Government  and  entered  the  Nation's  armed 
sM^ces. 

No  real  estate  agent  could  possibly  argue 
that  property  rights  are  more  sacrosanct  than 
human  rights— that  the  Oovemment  may 
impose  universal  military  training  on  its 
dtlnens  but  must  keep  a  strictly  do-not- 
touch  attitude  about  property. 

The  general  welfare  is  more  Important 
than  any  vested  Interest  in  property,  and 
the  people  of  th«  United  States  have  always 
affirmed  the  priority  of  the  public  good. 

Without  that  general  recognition,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  not  have 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  eminent  d<xnaln  and  without  emi- 
nent domain,  there  would  never  have  been 
the  railroad,  that  spanned  the  continent, 
the  great  system  of  public  works  that  helped 
In  the  develc^ment  of  the  West  and  the  pres- 
ent expansion  of  cur  public  school  system. 

Today,  every  city  and  county  in  the  State 
rely  upon  planning  commissions  to  protect 
the  pubUc  Interest  against  uses  of  prc^erty 
that  would  be  inlmiciJ  to  that  interest. 

A  prc^>erty  owner  who  wanted  to  bviUd  a 
rooming  house  in  a  single-residence  neigh- 
borhood would  find  a  group  of  nelghlxMrs 
who  would  take  a  dim  view  of  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  his  property. 

The  building,  plumbing,  electrical  codes 
and  other  standards  Imposed  upon  the  prop- 
erty owner  also  serve  to  underline  the  as- 
sumption that  a  man  can  develop  his  prop- 
erty as  he  sees  fit  only  when  it  does  not 
result  in  harm  to  the  public. 

We  think  It  is  Just  as  Important  for  every 
Amerlcfm  to  have  the  right  to  live  whn-e 
he  chooses  as  it  is  for  every  home  to  have 
a  wall  of  a  certain  thickness,  a  sideyard  re- 
quirement and  maximum  densities. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  in  liberty  and 
to  the  proposition  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal,  and  any  legislation  that  seeks  to  Im- 
plement the  first  condition  of  the  American 
dream  has  a  right  to  a  working  chance  azMl 
In  the  conviction  that  no  presupposed  feudal 
rights  of  property  take  priority  over  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

o»  nxDfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attentlcm 
o^  my  colleagues  an  article  that  »f>- 
peared  in  the  Chicago  American  on 
January  8,  1904.  entitled  "For  a  Woman 
President,"  that  1b  very  deserving. 

The  article  follows : 

Running  Small  College  Can  Be  Big 
Business 

The  president  of  one  of  southwest  Chi- 
cago's most  Industrious  enterprises  Is  a  43- 
year-dld.  5  feet  2  Inches  dynamic  career 
woman.  She  appears  at  her  office  in  the 
heart  of  her  155-acre  plant  at  7:45  each 
morning.  She  dresses  eeich  day  in  the  same, 
conservative  black  outfit.  Her  manner  of 
dress  Is  closely  followed,  in  fact,  by  much 
of  her  staff.  She  o.versees  a  tight  pperation 
with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  92  mil- 
lion, and  a  total  monthly  payroll  of -9110,000 
to  300  fuU-  and  part-time  employees. 

Unfortunately,  her  enterprise  never  shows 
a  profit,  but  neither  has  it  ever  operated 
in  the  red.  For  Slater  Mary  Olivia.  R.S.M., 
operates  a  business  that  deals  In  ideas  rather 
than  products,  and  in  satisfaction  rather 
than  profit.  She  heads  Saint  Zavier  College 
at  103d  Street  and  Central  Park  Avenue — 
academically  identified  as  a  liberal  arts 
Institution  for  1,000  women  students,  but  In- 
dustriaUy,  one  of  the  largest,  most  progres- 
sive, fastest  growing  businesses  In  the  area. 

The  continual  adaptation  of  the  Saint 
Xavier  College  method  of  operation  to  the 
business  world's  techniques  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  according  to  Sister  Olivia.  "We 
were  forced  to  develop  the  fiscal  policies 
and  proven  financial  and  organizational 
practices  of  big  business  by  two  factors: 
oui  rapid  growth,  and  the  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  financing  our  operation,"  Sister 
Olivia  explained.  "In  1952,  our  plant  in- 
vestment was  91  million,  on  10  acres  at  49th 
Street  and  Cottage  Orove  Avenue.  In  10 
years,  this  investment  has  soared  to  910 
million  on  166  acres.  In  the  same  10  years 
our  faculty  Increased  from  45  to  80:  our 
operating  budget  from  9288,000  to  92  million. 

The  problem  of  rapid  growth  is  actually 
one  part  of  the  increasing  cost  problem.  "All 
educational  institutions,"  said  Sister  Olivia, 
"whether  tax  supported  or  private,  are  en- 
countering rising  costs.  For  State  colleges 
and  universities,  this  results  in  increased 
dependence  on  taxpayers.  But  for  private 
institutions,  the  result  is  intensified  soUclta- 
tlon  of  alumni,  parents,  corporations,  and 
foundations,  and  a  highly  competitive  situ- 
ation develops." 

The  competition  ^  among  private  institu- 
tions for  every  support  doUar  is  obviously  a 
keen  one.  St.  Zavier  College  is  engaged 
'  In  a  major  6.000,000  development  program 
scheduled  for  completion  In  11)85.  Of  this 
amount,  94.600,000  Is  represented  In  a  S8- 
month  campaign  stimulated  by  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation matching  grant  of  91.500,000  to  the 
ooUege  In  1962.  To  receive  the  full  grant,  the 
institution  must  raise  from  Its  own  resources, 
•3  few  every  Ford  dollar,  or  $3  million  In 
3  years. 

The  college  to  date  has  raised  91,400,000 


from  corporations  and  foundations  In  Chicago 
and  throughout  the  country;  tram  Its  own 
president's  council,  a  group  oC  area  business- 
men and  dvle  leaders;  from  Chicago-area 
alumnae;  and  from  graduates  and  friends  in 
the  Cleveland,  liOs  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  areas. 

"To  remain  on  schedule  between  now  and 
June  1966,"  said  Sister  Olivia,  "we  must  real- 
ize an  average  of  about  93,000  per  day.  And 
much  of  this  93.000  must  come  from  sources 
who  are  being  soUcited  by  representatives  of 
many  other  worthwhile  causes,  both  educa- 
tional and  charitable." 

To  help  meet  the  challenge.  Sister  Olivia 
plans  to  travel  approximately  60,000  miles  In 
the  next  18  months,  usually  acoom.panied  by 
the  college  director  of  development.  Sister 
Mary  Jeannle,  RJ3.M.  As  president,  she  is 
further  assisted  by  the  services  of  a  com- 
plete college  business  office,  a  development 
center  which  oversees  special  events,  pro- 
posals, fundraislng,  planning  and  scheduling, 
and  a  public  relations  office. 

Sister  Mary  Olivia  received  some  experience 
in  the  business  world  before  becoming  In- 
volved in  her  present  position  as  educator 
and  business  administrator.  She  graduated 
from  St.  Xavier  C<^ege  In  1942  with  a 
degree  in  chemistry  and  was  employed  ss  an 
industrial  chemist  for  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries in  Hazmnond  before  deciding  to  enter 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


The  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 27,  1-963,  I  introduced  H.R.  9254 
to  designate  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  and  to  appropriate  suflflcient 
matching  funds  for  completion  of  the 
Center.  From  the  copper -mining  towns 
of  my  district  to  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  east  coast,  few  Americans  are 
left  untouched  by  the  cultural  richness 
of  our  society  which  the  late  President 
so  prominently  brought  to  the  public's 
mind.  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  an 
American  President  made  such  ap  im- 
pact on  the  development  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts. 

Americans  from  every  section  of  our 
great  Nation  are  justifiably  concerned 
that  our  late  President  be  honored  in  the 
most  fitting  manner.  We  should  not 
now  allow  our  deliberations  to  become 
arguments  of  partisan  criticism.  Let  us 
proceed  in  the  forthright  fashion  which 
the  American  people  demand  of  their 
Congress.  The  Members  of  this  body, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  section  of 
our  puBlic,  were  closely  touched  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  stimulus  for  a  reawaken- 
ing interest  in  our  heritage.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Cultural  Center 
legislation  with  ptovlsicm  for  adequate 
funds.  Such  legislation  will  assure  a 
prc4)er  stage  for  this  country's  perform- 
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or 

LESINSKI 


IN  THX  HOUSE  3P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  lanuary  13. 1964 

Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  editor  of  th<  Wa8hln8:ton  Poet  to<A 
it  upon  hlmeelf  o  criticize  111  tempered- 
ly  aU  Americans  and  groups  supporting 
the  Sbevchenko  statue  In  our  Nation's 
CM>ital.  he  appa  ently  did  not  know  how 
8(H>bi8tlcated  an  I  advaiMsed  the  subject 
wa&  ms  wild  c  iticlsms  constituted  an 
attack  upon  the  Informed  Judgments  of 
the  late  Preddet  t  Kennedy,  our  present 
President  Johns  a.  the  Ck>ngre8S,  mil- 
lions of  America;  is  of  various  ethnic  and 
religious  baekgn  unds.  indeed,  upon  the 
society  we  call  J  merica  and  the  princi- 
ples of  life  it  rep  resents.  One  need  only 
read  his  editorliJs  fnnn  September  23, 
1963.  to  Novemb  >r  13  to  witness  the  er- 
ratlelsm  of  ttMnght  and  hollowness  of 
position  on  this  subject. 

Apart  from  th  ese  editorial  errors  and 
failures,  what  Is  reaUy  distressing  is  the 
editor's  suppresi  on  of  scores  of  letters 
that  had  been  se  it  in  protesting  and  re- 
batting  his  f  aUai  ious  views.  In  our  open 
society  error  is  rightly  entertained  in 
open  and  frank  ( iscussion.  but  we  do  not 
tolerate  in  the  p  -eis  or  elsewhere  a  ma- 
jor suppression  of  opposing  views  and 
evidenoe.  CooMk  ering  the  niunber  of  ed- 
iUvials  that  hai  e  appeared  In  the  Poet 
and  then  the  various  accompanying 
news  reporto.  wt  ich  have  aU  the  marks 
of  a  ccBcentrat  d  campaign,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  over  9  D  percent  of  the  letters 
sent  to  the  Pott  were  not  published. 
Prom  copies  pe«ived  here  it  appears 
that  IrandredB  o '  letters  have  been  sent 
in  popular  oppot  Itlon  to  the  unjust  and 
erroneous  nottor  i  of  the  Post's  editor. 

Because  of  t  le  seriousness  of  this 
whole  case  as  a  ncems  the  relations  of 
our  country  wi  h  the  ci4>tlve  peoples 
not  only  of  Ukra  ne  but  an  other  captive 
nations.  I  have  (elected  Just  a  fraction 
of  the  letters  wri  iten  by  Americans  from 
air  sections  of  ( ur  country,  whose  re- 
buttals are  poln  ed  and  (|ulte  Informa- 
tive. I  ask  that  tiese  letters  be  vq;>ended 
to  my  remarks.    Included  also  Is  jt  letter 
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D.C..  December  17, 1M3. 


li^erior.  Department  of  the 
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pact  yean  to  hcmor  out- 
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In  keeping  with  that  tndltlcm  U  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  for  the  great  Ukrainian 
patriot  and  poet,  Taras  Shevchenko,  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  Oongreaa  (Public  Law 
86-949,  September  IS,  10«O)  in  the  dty  of 
Washington.  As  you  know,  the  site  was 
selected  to  be  at  3Sd  and  P  Streets  NW.,  and 
the  dedication  occurred  on  September  21, 
1963. 

Due  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  matter 
has  been  brought  to  your  attention  therefore 
my  letter  to  you. 

Regardless  of  what  may  have  transpired, 
all  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  are  be- 
hind the  erection  of  the  statue. 

Likewise,  may  I  remind  you  that  Sbev- 
chenko was  known  In  many  of  the  Central 
European  countries  where  Individuals  were 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  He  can  be  com- 
pared to  our  Jefferson  In  America  and  as 
the  representative  of  all  Europeans  that 
have  known  him  and  read  his  writings. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  the  statue,  as  authorized  by  law,  so 
that  all  Americans,  In  honoring  a  fighter 
against  tyranny  and  oppression,  can  take 
pride  in  their  heritage  and  in  so  doing  will 
be  better  Americans. 

Your  cooperation  In  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Lesinski. 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  Dkpaktmknt 

or  THX  iNTXaiOR. 

NAnoHAi.  Pakk  Snvicc, 

NaTIOWAL    CAFTTAli   RSOION, 

WaahingUm,  D.C..  January  7. 1963. 
Hon.  JOHM  Uebinsxz. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahinifton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ml.  Lbbimski:  Secretary  Udall  has 
asked  this  ofllce  to  explain  our  position  In 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  proposed 
Shevchenko  memorial  discussed  In  your 
letter  of  December  17. 

There  has  arisen  recently  a  great  deal  of 
mls\mderstandlng  concerning  the  purpose 
of  a  letter  dated  December  4  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion from  Secretary  Udall.  Prom  newspaper 
accounts  and  correspondence.  It  appears 
that  this  purpoae  Is  being  construed  to  be 
opposltlMi  to  the  mraaorlal  project.  We 
assure  you  nothing  ooxild  be  fiirther  frcm 
the  truth. 

When  it  became  known,  through  an  an- 
nouncement at  the  November  7  meeting  of 
the  National  d^tal  Planning  Commission, 
that  consideration  would  be  given  to  re- 
voking the  OomnUssion's  approval  of  the 
site  for  the  memorial,  the  Secretary  wished 
to  recommend  to  the  Ccmmlsslon  that  in 
any  reatixly  of  the  memorial  project  as  a 
resTilt  of  the  Ooouulasion'B  action,  the  De- 
partment's proposal  for  a  National  Capital 
Parks  Memortal  Board  shoxild  be  Included. 
"This  Is  In  keeping  with  our  longstanding 
policy  for  seeking  appropriate  means  of 
assuring  that  sites  wlU  be  avaUable  for  fu- 
ture memorials  which.  In  all  respects,  merit 
a  location  on  parkland  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
memorial  board  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
critical  situation  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  system  today.  The 
board  will  provlds  an  effective  method  for 
fociislng  attentiCMi  on  the  problem  and  will 
help  all  concerned  to  view  the  numerous 
proposals  In  proper  perspective.  It  is  our 
opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  Shevchenko  Memorial,  the  larger 
question  of  the  appropriate  use  of  the  very 
limited  public  land  available  should  first 
be  resolved.  As  long  as  this  situation  is  left 
unsettled,  no  menuvial  project  should  be 
authorized  on  public  land  In  our  Federal 
etty. 


The  construction  drawings  for  the  Shev- 
chenko Memorial  have  been  reviewed  by  this 
ofllce,  but  our  comments  are  being  withheld 
pending  the  outcome  ot  the  NatloiuU  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  Impending  action. 
The  tmnouncement  on  November  7  drasti- 
cally altered  the  farogress  of  this  project, 
and  we  feel  It  inadvisable  to  proceed  until 
the  question  of  the  site  Is  settled. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter.    We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you  any 
additional  information  you  need. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.    SCTTON   JeTT, 

Reffional  Director. 


TkK  TaniBNT  QUASTEBLT, 

Chicago.  III..  November  19, 1963. 
Editor. 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sot :  For  over  a  month  now,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  engaged  In  a  polemic  battle 
with  a  nimiber  of  Ukrainian-Americans  over 
the  proposed  moniunent'to  Taras  Sbevchen- 
ko in  Washington,  D.C.  As  I  xinderstand 
them,  yoiu:  objections  to  the  Shevchenko 
statue  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  Taras  Shevchenko  did  not  have  the 
remotest  connection  with  American  nation- 
alism, with  the  united  States,  or  with  the 
American  way  of  life. 

(3)  The  Soviet  Union  has  dedicated  U- 
brarles,  collective  farms,  plants,  villages,  and 
memorials  to  Shevchenko's  name.  The  Im- 
plication here  Is  that  Shevchenko  must  have 
contributed  something  to  the  growth  of  com- 
munism and  because  of  this,  it  would  be 
"un-American"  to  erect  a  memorial  to  him 
in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

(3)  Shevchenko  was  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Polish. 

Since  I  believe  none  of  these  objec- 
tions are  valid,  permit  me  to  enumerate  a 
number  of  facts,  supported  by  quotations 
from  scholarly,  reliable,  and  non-Ukrainian 
sources,  in  answer  to  your  objections. 

Pact  No.  1 :  The  nationalistic  Ideals  of  self- 
determination,  personal  liberty,  and  national 
organization  were  first  realised  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

"In  reality,  nationalism  arose  as  a  domi- 
nant force  in  the  18th  century  In  Western 
Eurc^M  and  In  Vortb.  America;  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions  may  be  regarded 
as  Its  first  powerful  manifestations.  •  •  * 
Nationalism  meant.  In  America  as  well  as  in 
revolutionary  France,  the  adherence  to  an 
idea,  looking  toward  a  common  futxire  of 
freedom  and  equaUty,  not  toward  the  past 
which  had  been  characterized  by  authori- 
tarianism and  inequaUty."  ("Nationalism," 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  vol.  XVI,  IMl.) 

VBLCt  No.  2:  Taras  Shevchenko  was  a 
Ukrainian  nationalist  who.  In  his  writings, 
actions,  and  by  his  very  life,  demonstrated 
a  spiritual  connection  with  the  Ideals  of 
American  nationalism. 

"The  first  Ukralnophll  program  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  that  Ruthenlans  CUkralnians ) 
should  be  guaranteed  autonomy  and  lin- 
guistic independence  in  a  pan-Slavlst  federa- 
tion (republic)  after  the  American  model." 
(Masaryk,  Thomas,  "The  Spirit  of  Russia," 
vol.  I,  MacmlUan,  1966.  p.  302.) 

"Shevchenko  was  the  first  not  only  to  pro- 
claim his  (^position  to  autocracy  and  serf- 
dom, but  to  demand  a  complete  separatlbn  of 
the  Ukraine  as  a  nation  from  Russia" 
(Kohn,  Hans,  "Pan-Slavism:  Its  History  and 
Ideology,"  3d  ed..  Vintage  Books.  Random 
House,  1960.  p.  70.) 

"While  there  is  a  tradition  of  separate  po- 
litical development  In  the  Ukraine,  modern 
nationalism — the  doctrine  that  persons  of  a 
distinctive  culture  should  constitute  an  Inde- 
pendent state — came  late  to  this  area.  To  a 
close  observer,  the  first  stirrings  of  national- 
ism among  educated  groups  In  the  Ukraine 
would  have  been  app<u-ent  early  in  the  19th 
century,  and  by  the  middle  of  that  century 
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Taras  Shevchenko,  the  greatest  name  in 
Ukrainian  literature,  was  glvli^  poetic  ex- 
pression to  nationalist  asplratluu.''  (Arm- 
strong, Jolm,  "Ukrainian  NattonaHsm,"  Sd 
ed.,  Columbia  University  Frees.  1963,  p.  3.) 

Pact  No.  3 :  In  an  effort  to  "Sovletlze"  the 
non-Russian  peoples  of  the  UjBJSJI.,  and  to 
fulfill  their  own  political  ambitions  of  com- 
plete amalgamation  of  all  nationalities,  the 
Communists  have  resorted  to  a  deliberate 
falsification  of  historical  fact  and  have  trans- 
formed the  national  symbols  of  their  captive 
peofdes  to  fit  the  Russian  Communist  mold. 
Stalin's  "A  Short  History  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  ^nlon"  "launched  an  ex- 
traordinary phase  of  history  rewriting,  with 
gross  falsification  of  evidence,  which  lias 
spread  out  now  into  the  satellite  states  and 
must  alworb  a  high  proportion  of  the  time 
and  effort  of  modem  Communist  historians, 
(Rostow,  W.  W.,  "The  Dynamics  of  Soviet 
Society,  A  Mentor  Book,  The  New  American 
Library.  1962,  pp.  121-122.) 

"In  the  first  stage  of  'Sovletlzatlon,'  gen- 
erous grants  of  'self -determination'  and  local 
cTiltural  'autonomy'  are  usually  made.  In 
this  stage,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  throughout 
the  later  stages  of  development  at  a  Soviet 
'republic'  manipulation  of  symbols  ot  na- 
tionalism serves  important  psychological 
purposes.  The  persistent  attention  devoted 
to  this  theme  Is  Impressive;  even  discounting 
for  Its  very  Important  role  In  foreign  propa- 
ganda, it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  Krem- 
lin appraises  shrewdly  the  value  of  frequent 
gestures  of  recognition  of  group  Identities." 
(Barghoom,  Frederick  C,  "Soviet  Russian 
Nationailsm,"  Oxford  University  Press,  1956, 
pp.  128-139.) 

Fact  JNo.  4:  Taras  Shevchenko's  rule  role 
as  Ukrainian  patriot  and  a  fighter  for  free- 
dom has  tieen  deliberately  distorted  by  the 
Russian  Comm\uilsts. 

"At  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to 
Identify  the  outstanding  ciUtural  figures  In 
the  Don-Russlan  republics  with  their  Russian 
counterparts  and  with  Soviet  thought  and 
the  traditional  Russian  heritage.  Ttie  best 
example  ot  theae  efforts  In  the  Ukraine  in- 
volved the  preeminent  Ukrainian  writer 
Taras  Shevchenko."  (Sulllvant,  Robert  6.. 
"Soviet  PollUcs  and  the  UltrainA.  1917-67," 
Columbia  University  Press,  1963,  p.  330.) 

Faet  No.  6 :  The  erection  of  monuments  to 
Taras  Shevchenko  in  the  U.S.SJt.  Is  a  delib- 
erate effort  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists to  manipulate  a  nationalist  symbol 
and  to  falsify  the  image  of  a  beloved  Ukrain- 
ian national  hero. 

"Hie  Soviet  Ukraine  has  become  an  admin- 
istrative part  of  the  economic  complex  and 
the  military  bctse  ot  the  U.S.SJI.  for  the  to- 
talitarian bureaucracy.  Stalin's  bureauc- 
racy, it  Is  true,  erects  statues  to  Shev- 
chenko, but  only  in  (X'der  to  press  with  this 
monument  on  the  Ukrainian  people,  to  torce 
them  to  eulogize  the  Kremlin  violators  In 
the  language  oC  the  Kobsar"  (Trotsky,  Leon, 
"On  the  Ukrainian  Problem,"  Byulleten  Op- 
poeltsU,  77-78,  May,  June,  July.  1939,  p.  6). 
As  for  your  allegation  that  Shevchenko  was 
antl-Semltlc,  I  refer  you  to  the  Jewish  au- 
thor, Arnold  Margolin  ("Ftom  a  Political 
Diary:  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  and  America," 
Columbia  University  Press,  1946,  p.  27.) 

Yo-ar  objection  to  Shevchenko  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  antl-Pollsh  also  lias 
little  basis  in  fact  In  view  of  his  progressive 
Ideals  regarding  a  pan-slavlc  federation  with 
unity  and  equality  for  all  Slavic  peoples.  On 
this  point,  I  refer  you  again  to  Kohn'k  "Pan- 
Slavism,"  Masaryk's  "The  Spirit  of  Russia," 
as  well  as  to  "The  Handbook  of  Slavic  Stud- 
ies" (Harvard)  edited  by  Leonid  Strakhov- 
sky  and  "A  History  of  Russia"  (Random 
House)  by  Jesse  D.  Clarkson.  If  Shev^enko 
protested  against  the  excesses  at  Polish 
landlords  in  Ukraine,  this  no  more  makes 
him  antl-Pollsh  than  your  protests  against 
the  way  some  Americans  treat  Negroes  makes 
you  antl -American. 


Finally,  your  statement  that  Shevchenko 
was  not  a  universal  poet  depends  on  your 
definition  of  universality.  According  to  the 
"Slavonic  EneycKqiedla"  (edited  by  Joseph 
S.  Roucek,  PhUoaophlcal  Library,  1M0), 
Shevchenko  is  "universally  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  Ukrainian  authors  and  one  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  Slavonic  world." 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  with  the  above 
Information  as  a  starter,  you  will  make  a 
more  carefxil  study  of  Taras  Shevchenko  and 
reevaluate  your  position  regarding  his  monu- 
ment In  Washington,  D.C. 

Personally,  I  am  delighted  that  our  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  Ukrainian-American 
p>opulatlon  to  erect  a  statue  to  Shevchenlco. 
It  will  serve  as  reminder  to  Ukrainians  all 
over  the  world  (the  U.S.SJi.  Included)  that 
America,  xinllke  Russia,  fully  understands 
and  appreciates  its  multiethnic  society  and 
that  Americans  are  not,  as  you  hint  they 
should  be,  oblivious  of  the  positive  contri- 
butions of  other  nationalities,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  their  number  on  these  shores. 
Most  Important  of  all,  however,  the  Shev- 
chenko memorial  In  Washington  will  stand 
fCH*  all  time  as  a  reminder  to  the  world  that 
the  real  slgnlflca|ice  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution of  1776  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mtron  B.  Kttropas, 

Editor. 


an  engraver,  acknowledged  by  the  Imperial 
Russian  Academy  of  Arts  as  an  academician, 
and  a  noveUst.  His  novels  "An  Untartunate." 
"The  Twins,"  "The  Artist"  and  "A  Joomey" 
are  especially  worthwhile  mentioning  and 
reading. 

As  a  poet  Shevchenko  grew  on  the  founda- 
tion of  native  folk  poetry.  His  lyrics  may 
compete  with  the  lyrics  of  Shakespeare, 
created  on  a  similar  basis.  Stiakespeare  tops 
all  poets  with  his  knowledge  of  men. 

Shevchenko's  most  beloved  writers  were 
William  Shakespeare  whom  he  read  In  Rus- 
sian and  French,  Walt«'  Scott  and  Charles 
Dickens.  A  lasting  Influence  left  on  him 
the  Bible  that  he  read  since  his  earliest  years 
of  schooling. 

Jacques  Marltaln  In  hU  "Art  and  Poetry' 
(p.  144)  calls  a  true  poet — a  hero,  priest, 
savior.  My  opinion  is  that  such  marking 
would  In  a  best  way  refer  to  Taras  Shev- 
chenko who  saved  the  Ukrainian  nation  from 
submersion  by  his  creative  work.  He  longed 
for  a  Washington  for  his  nation  that  she 
may  become  free. 

W.  Besoiibrko,  Ph.  D.,  Ed.  D. 


PHn^ADELPHiA.  Pa.,  October  1963. 
The  EDrroB, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sia:  In  an  article  published  In  your 
paper,  October  18,  1963,  your  contributor 
demanded  an  annulment  of  the  decision  of 
Congress  to  erect  In  Washington  a  monu- 
ment to  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  greatest 
Ukrainian  poet.  It  Is  characteristic  that  In 
the  atomic  age  he  Is  denying  the  right  of 
independence  to  the  Ukrainians,  a  nation  of 
a  thousand  years'  history,  while  in  recent 
times  many  nations  In  Africa  and  Asia  have 
been  established,  some  of  them  thoroiighly 
unknown  In  the  past. 

It  was  a  brilliant  history  because  the  Rus- 
sians deemed  It  necessary  to  appropriate  this 
history  for  themselves  notwithstanding  the 
truth  that  the  origin  of  their  state  oould  be 
only  on  their  territory.  We  have  In  mind  the 
princes'  period  from  the  10th  to  14th  cen- 
tury. Tlie  subsequent  history  was  a  tragic 
one,  however.  Bohdan  Khmelnltsky.  the  chief 
of  state,  compares  quite  well  with  Cromwell 
and  another  Chief  of  State,  Irvein  Mazeppa 
should  be  considered  one  of  the  first  lead- 
ers against  the  Russian  aggression. 

JThe  Ulcralnlan  Republic  first  fell  victim 
to  the  Soviets.  The  Ukrainians  belong  to  the 
nations  who  suffered  most  severely  in  the 
loss  of  both  population  and  material  goods 
in  the  First  and  the  Second  World  Wars. 

We  think  that  the  first  problem  of  the 
world  now  Is  to  keep  peace  through  a  union 
of  all  cultural  nations.  Tour  appeasement  of 
the  Russians  would  lead  only  to  a  rather  great 
catastrc^hy. 

As  to  Taras  Shevchenko  he  has  been  called 
a  representative  of  his  nation  such  as  Homer 
to  the  Greeks,  VIrgll  to  the  Romans,  Dante 
to  the  Italians,  Shakespeare  to  the  English, 
Goethe  to  the  Qermans  and  Mlcklewlcs  to  the 
Poles.  Considering  a  nation  as  to  her  merits, 
we  think  more  of  her  cultural  achievements 
In  the  past  than  of  her  leaders,  and  there- 
fore the  above  comparison. 

Shevchenko  was  one  of  the  great  lyric 
poets,  a  poet  ol  bravery  as  exhibited  In  his 
poems  "Hamallya';  and  "Ivan  Pldkova,"  a 
defender  of  human  dignity  as  proved  in  his 
poems  "Catherine"  and  "Maidservant"  and  a 
great  freedom  lighter  as  eidilMted  by  his 
works — ^""The  Caucasus."  '"The  Dream."  "The 
Neophytes,"  etc.  juod  by  his  life.  His  poem 
"Mary"  reminds  us  of  the  great  madonnas 
ot  the  Renaissance.  He  was  a  painter  of  dis- 
tinction, in  Ills  days  likened  to  Rembreoidt; 


New  York,  NY., 
December  3.  19C3. 
Hon.  JoHK  Lesinski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Sn:  By  now  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  hostile,  unfortunate,  and  humiliating 
policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  some  Individuals  toward 'the  erec- 
tion of  the  Shevchenko  Monument. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  puzzle  as  to  why  the  Wash- 
ington Post  embarked  on  so  provocative  a 
course.  Who  actually  Instigated  this  mat- 
ter? Unfortunate  and  humiliating  not  only 
because  the  Post's  recent  strategy  has  mor- 
ally affected  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans  ctf  ITkrainian  extraction  but  the 
millions  of  Ukrainians  scattered  throughout 
the  free  world  and  especially  those  freedom- 
seeking  Ukrainians  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  i>eople  especially  look  upon  the  U.S.A. 
as  the  strongest  and  foremost  foothold  In  the 
expression  of  freedom.  What  effect  will  this 
have  especially  upon  those  enslaved  Ukrain- 
ians who  eventually  will  learn  of  this  inci- 
dent and  should  It  become  a  fact — Shev- 
chenko the  freedom-seeking  laureate  barred 
from  the  capital  of  justice — ^Washington, 
UJ3A.?  How  will  o\ir  Congressmen  appear 
to  these  unfortunate  souls? 

Never  has  Shevchenko  been  accused  of  be- 
ing antl-Semltlc.  Neither  during  the  czar- 
ist  regime,  nowhwe  In  Europe,  nor  even 
now  under  communism.  The  honor  lor 
coining  this  degrading  accusatlcm  can  be 
claimed  by  the  Washington  Post.  The  mere 
fact  that  Shevchenko  to  whom  freedom  was 
a  highly  prized  luxxiry  was  the  first  to  sign 
a  protest  against  discrimination  of  Jews  is 
something  to  be  considered.  In  1868  an  antl- 
Semitlc  article  appeared  In  Issue  No.  86  of 
magazine  niustratlon.  A  protest  was  In  turn 
Issued  and  signed  by  the  following  literary 
figures  at  that  time:  Shevchenko.  Chemy- 
shlvsky,  Mr.  Stepldn,  I.  Turgenev,  etc.  This 
was  not  an  exercise  In  penmanship  but  a  de- 
cisive Indication  of  courage  by  a  humanist 
and  an  Individual  who  truly  believed  in  "the 
holy  liberty"  with  ctxnplete  disregard  for  his 
personal  welfare  and  most  definitely  not  an 
antl-Semltlc  action.  Shevchenko  by  the 
way,  was  under  close  police  supervlslcm  at 
this  time.  Nor  a  minor  Incident  In  1861  in 
Pryluky  where  a  Jewish  villager's  house  and 
possessions  were  going  up  tn  flames,  Shev- 
chenko unhesitantly  began  carrying  out  the 
possessions  and  helped  rescue  the  Jewish 
family,  calling  to  all  villagers  to  pitch  In  the 
rescue.  After  the  fire  Shevchenko  made  a 
statement  to  the  onlookers  stating  that  a 
person  in  need  and  want  regardless  of  his 
nationality  or  religious  belief  becomes  for  us 
our  closest  brother  (Memoirs  on  Shevchenko. 
1958,  p.  108).  Is  this  an  act  of  anti-Seml- 
tlsm? 
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"first  national  poet,  who  did  not  abuse 
through  personal  laments  national  thoughts 
and  feelings.  In  his  c(»nplalnts  about  per- 
sonal fate  one  can  feel  the  complain  U  of 
the  entire  Ukraine.  Ln  his  memoirs  on  Kozak 
freedoms  one  can  feel  the  desires  of  the 
entire  nation."  And  In  another  statement 
the  Russian  Gorky  commented  thus  about 
Shevchenko  the.  "First  truly  democratic. 
namely  national  poet  of  Ukraine." 

Shevchenko  was  a  genius  not  only  In 
poetry  but  In  art  and  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  Shevchenko's  art  can  be  found  In  a 
book  entitled  "T.  H.  Shevchenko — Artist"  by 
Havdaya.  published  In  Kiev.  1956.  by  Mistet- 
svo,  U5J3  Jl. 

Justice  and  tolerance  were  second  to  none 
in  Shevchenko's  nature  and  his  admiration 
and  friendship  for  Negroes  can  be  ascertained 
through  his  friendship  for  Ira  Aldridge;  the 
Negro  actor  who  Shevchenko  met  and  be- 
came fast  friends  In  1858.  As  a  result  of  this 
friendship  Shevchenko  drew  a  masterful  por- 
trait of  Aldridge  with  pencils  in  black  and 
white  on  shaded  paper.  It  can  be  found  in 
the  above-mentioned  book. 

The  Washington  Poet  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  1963.  states  that  Shevchenko  "the  poet 
is  the  idol  of  Communist  Party  members  ' 
Let  VIS  pause  and  analyze.  Do  the  editors 
rellze  that  Shevchenko  existed  when  com- 
munism was  still  dormant  in  its  cradle? 
Surely  Shevchenko  cannot  be  accused  of 
Communist  sympathies.  He  is  guilty  only  of 
his  genlusness  and  a  great  desire  for  Justice. 
It  1st  only  natural  that  the  Soviets  adopted 
Shevchenko  for.,  theirs  because  of  his  mag- 
nificent gift  of  expression  and  talent.  His 
eloquence  of  speech  from  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  to  the  people  is  above  any  re- 
proach. Fortunately  all  literary  manuscripts 
written  on  Shevchenko  in  Czarlst  Russia,  be- 
fore the  1917  revolution,  are  In  itself  a  con- 
crete and  direct  oppoeltion  to  any  Communist 
pretentions. 

What  more  can  be  said  but  that  your  sup- 
port in  behalf  of  erecting  this  monument 
is  urgently  petitioned.  Not  only  by  the 
Ukrainian  Americans  but  by  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  world  who  look  upon  your 
wisdom  and  wholehearted  backing  of  this 
project. 

I  believe  that  you  as  a  true  American 
will  not  alter  from  your  original  decision  to 
support  this  project  nor  that  you  will  be 
misled  by  misinformed  editorials.  I  believe 
that  the  freedom  and  Just  humanism  so  ad- 
vocated by  Shevchenko  will  not  fall  victim 
to  fallacy  and  that  your  original  decision 
will  not  be  swayed  by  people  who  know  so  lit- 
tle about  Shevchenko  but  who  are,  Instead, 
so  well  briefed  by  statements  and  convic- 
tions coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Redchuk 


New  York.  N.Y  . 

November  4   1963 
Mr.  James  R.  Wiggins. 

Editor  and  Executive   Vice  President  of  the 
WasMngton   Post,    Washington,   D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  WiGGZMsr  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  26.  1963.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  you  are  questioning:  "We  still 
see  no  reason  whatever  for  using  public 
ground  tn  the  city  to  erect  a  memorial  to  a 
Ukrainian  poet  not  Identified  In  any  way 
with  the  national  history  of  this  country 
or  its  people." 

We  cannot  apply  yotir  statement  to  the 
2  million  Americans  of  the  Ukrainian  origin 
who  donated,  as  you  stated  in  your  article 
of  October  36,  1963,  "^t  has  raised  more 
than  •376,000  tn  individual  contributions 
ranging  from  dimes  and  quarters  from 
schoolchildren  to  gfiOO."  Those  who  donated 
are  our  American  pe(^>Ia.  They  share  the 
same  obligation  under  the  Ooostltutloii  ot 
the  United  States  as  the  rest  ot  the  citi- 
zens do. 

Taras    Shevchenko    appealed   to    America 


in  his  famous  poem  "Turodyvy,"  ("God's 
Fool")  written  In  1867  at  Nyznyl  Novhorod, 
In  which  the  poet  wrote : 

"Ah.  you  miserable 
And    cursed   crew,   when    will    you    breathe 

your  last? 
When  ^hall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 
To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law? 
But   some  day   we  shall  surely  find   maa." 

In  these  words  Shevchenko  contrasted  the 
reactionary,  rotten,  autocratic  order  of  the 
serfdom  with  the  political  order  defended 
by  George  Washington.  Taraa  Shevchenko 
called  on  the  Ukrainians  to  hope  and  expect 
their  own  George  Washington.  In  his  poem. 
•Yurodyvy"  ("God's  Fool"),  he  attacked  all 
tyrants,  czars,  and  oppressors,  and  all 
enemies  of  human  freedom. 

A  survey  shows  that  many  public  places 
and  city  streets  In  the  United  SUtes  bear 
Shevchenko's  nafne.  for  example,  a  public 
park  in  Passaic.  N.J..  a  street  In  Franklin. 
NY  .  an  avenue  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and  other 
countries  In  the  free  world  such  as  Canada. 
Brazil,  and  Argentina.  Those  who  thus 
honored  Shevchenko  did  not  deem  his  works 
or  person  strange,  as  you  appear  to  be  doing 
at  this  time. 

Referring  to  your  editorial  of  November 
1.  1963,  entitled  "Monument  to  Ignorance" 
especially  your  quotation  "It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  statue  would  be  dedicated  to 
him  In  Tel  Aviv  or  In  Warsaw,  for  example." 
I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  prewar  Polish 
Government,  during  its  30  years'  existence, 
subsidized  the  Ukrainian  Institute  In  War- 
saw with  the  main  reason  to  translate 
Shevchenko's  work  into  other  Kuropean 
lan^ages.  I  hope  you  will  soon  hear  more 
about  the  Polish  Government  subsidy  from 
the  former  president  of  that  institute,  now 
professor  at  Bfarquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis  ,  also  president  erf  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society  and  the  Shevchenko  Me- 
morial Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  Prof. 
Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stockl. 

Those  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  coun- 
tries before  Communists  took  over  are  ob- 
ligated to  inform  the  free  world  about  ever- 
lasting contribution  of  Taras  Shevchenko's 
democratic  ideals  for  which  he  fought,  and 
which  are  so  dearly  preserved  and  protected 
by  the  United  States,  as  the  bastion  and  the 
beacon  of  world  democracy. 

The  monument  for  Taras  Shevchenko 
built  In  Washington  will  be  a  Ukrainian 
Mecca  In  the  free  world,  and  for  the  U.S. 
Government  and  all  citizens  of  America  a 
contribution  to  the  freedom  and  those  ideals 
that  the  poet  fought  so  hard  for. 

In  erecting  the  statue  to  Shevchenko, 
Americans  of  all  races,  color.  cTeeds.  and  na- 
tional origins  will  pay  tribute  to  a  poet  and 
artist  leader  In  man's  struggle  for  human 
liberty  against  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  will  revise  your 
attitude  toward  the  building  of  a  statue  of 
Taras  Shevchenko  In  Washington  and  you 
will  see  it  fit  to  retract  your  derogatory 
articles  of  October  18.  1963,  and  November  1, 
1963.  for  the  benefit  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples that  I  hope  you  and  your  paper  stand 
for. 

Hoping  to  serve  you  with  all  information 
available  to  me,  enclosed  you  will  find  a 
small  token  at  my  esteem:  Shevchenko  and 
the  Jews;  Ukrainians  and  the  Jews;  and  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly  No.   3.   1900. 

Tempora  mutantur.  et  nos  mutamur  in 
nils. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Roman  S.  Hollat. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

October  31.1963. 
Hon.  JoHir  Lisinski, 
UJ.  Bouse  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton..  D.C. 

Dua  Bol:  The  Washington  Poet  Is  conduct- 
ing a  oampalgn  against  the  commemoration 
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of  Taraa  Shevchenko.  with  the  statue  in  our 
NaUon%  Capital. 

Because  your  name  was  brought  up  In  the 
editorial  from  October  18,  1969,  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  at  my  reply  to  the  editors  at 
the  Washington  Poet. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  continuous  support  of  the  Shev- 
chenko statue  ptroject  as  well  aa  your  oon- 
tlnuoua  interest  in  the  oppressed  people  of 
Ukraine. 

I  am  sure  that  I  also  express  the  feelings 
of  Uiousands  of  Mlnneeotans  of  Ukrainian 
descent. 

Respectfully  yours. 

MiCHAKL  J.  Kozak,  M.D. 


October  31,  1963. 
Thx  Washington  Post. 
Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

QMtmxttMM:  With  .great  disappointment, 
as  ma  aa  indignation.  I  read  your  editorial 
pubUahed  In  the^-^ashlngtoh  Poet  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1968,  litdler  the  title  "l^evchenko 
Affair.-  >  ' 

Tour  edltoif^kl  btated  that  "Shevchenko 
statue  ahould  i^ve^  have  been  approved  by 
Congreaa.  T^m  Is  no  legitimate  reason  why 
19th  eentmxikralnlan  poet  •  •  •  should  be 
honored  wim  the  statue  at  an  enviable  loca- 
tion in  the  Natlon'a  Capital."  Here  la  a 
glance  at  this  num'a  biography  to  prove  that 
here  truly  Is  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  and 
his  art  to  the  struggle  for  the  oppressed  and 
underprlvUeged,  and  he  certainly  m«-ita  a 
token  ot  oommemoratlon  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  whlcb  U  a  stronghold  of  freedom 
and  Justice  for  the  entire  world. 

Taras  Shevchenko,  occupant  of  first  place 
among  the  Ukrainian  creators,  great  thinker, 
freedom  fighter,  spent  47  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Ruaaian  Empire.  Of  these  47  years,  only 
9  years  were  spent  as  a  freeman.  All  ot  his 
writings  reflected  his  never-ending  opposition 
to  tyranny  In  all  forms,  not  through  the  use 
of  arms,  but  through  his  pen  he  gained  the 
title  of  "freedom  fighter."  Throughout  his 
works  he  championed  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties for  all  oppreesed  people.  He  foxight  for 
all  persecuted  minorities  under  the  power  of 
the  czarlst  regime.  Shevchenko  was  (»ie  at 
the  group  that  risked  retaliation  by  the 
Russian  police  when  he  signed  the  protest 
In  the  defense  of  opiveesed  Jews. 

He  believed  In  the  Ideala  of  the  American 
Declaraticm  of  Independence,  the  ideals  of 
freedom,  human  dignity,  and  self-determina- 
tion not  only  for  Ukraine,  but  for  all  aubju- 
gated  people.  In  one  of  his  poems  Shev- 
chenko wrote  the  following:  "When  shall  we 
get  ourselvea  the  Waahlngton  to  promulgate 
his  rlghteoua  law?  But  someday  we  shall 
surely  find  the  man." 

Shevchenko  was  not  looking  tor  a  Russian 
Lenin  to  bring  freedom  and  jTistlce  to  East- 
ern Buit^,  but  he  was  looking  for  a  man 
like  George  Washington  "to  promulgate  his 
righteous  law."  Shevchenko  was  the  one 
who,  within  the  Russian  Empire,  attempted 
to  spread  the  ideals  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, something  that  most  Americans 
would  like  to  have  seen  happen  a  long  time 
ago  so  that  our  children  would  not  have  to 
look  at  the  missiles  pointed  at  us  by  Lenin's 
ancestors  90  miles  ok  our  shores. 

Furthermore,  these  days  when  millions 
of  human  beings  are  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  ruthless  tyranny,  the  Shevchenko 
statue  In  George  Washington's  Capital  would 
symbolize  and  Immortalize  not  only 
Ukraine's  never-ending  struggle  for  freedom 
but  the  strviggle  of  all  mankind  and.  would 
provide  Inspiration  for  all  people. 

Your  editorial  also  stated  that  "misguided 
and  careless  reception  given  the  statue  pro- 
posal by  Congress."  I  strongly  object  to  your 
attempt  to  label  our  Congress — the  most 
democratic  Institution  in  the  world,  as  an 
assembly  that  makes  decisions  and  passes 
lawa  carelessly  without  ]^>rcq>er  thinking, 
studying,  and  consideration.    This  Is  exact- 


ly what  enemy  propaganda  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

Further,  using  rather  not  the  most  polite 
expressions,  you  are  trying  to  lead  jmi 
readers  Into  the  belitf  that  the  Idea  ot  the 
statue  originated  from  a  "tiny  group  ot 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  birth  or  origin." 
Here  I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  this 
Idea  received  wholehearted  sv4>port  from 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  des- 
cent in  all  comers  of  the  United  States. 
Thro\igh  generous  donations  by  dedicated 
people,  who  belong  to  all  social  strata — work- 
ers, farmers,  and  professionals,  made  this 
project  possible.  Maybe  this  group  of 
Americans  Is  not  too  large,  but  1(  Is  great 
In  spirit,  the  spirit  of  American  ideals  of 
democracy,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  spread- 
ing these  Ideals  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
land. 

Your  editorial  also  stated  that  "there  are 
elements  which  are  offensive  in  various  ways 
to  Americans  of  Russian.  German.  Polish, 
Catholic.  Jewish,  Orthodox  and  even 
Ukrainian  background."  Do  you  know  that 
one  of  the  sponsors,  Hon.  Jacob  Javits.  Is 
Jewish,  and  Hon.  John  Lesinski  is  of  Polish 
ancestry?  Do  you  know  that  American 
Uk/alnlans  are  a  religious  people  and  In 
great  majority  Catholics  or  Orthodox,  and 
they  all  wholeheartedly  support  this  idea? 
And  Russians?  Well,  we  live  In  a  free  and 
democratic  country  and  it  Is  their  privilege 
to  object  or  disagree,  if  they  so  desire. 

It  \B  hard  to  understand,  how  an  Ameri- 
can editor  of  a  respectable  paper  could  mus- 
ter so  fiauch  hatred  against  the  Ukrainians, 
victims  of  Russian  communism,  who  are 
trying  to  promote  the  American  Ideals.  It 
is  ^hard  to  understand,  how  a  re^iectable 
newspaper  such  as  yours,  could  depckrt  so  far 
from  the  truth  and  cease  to  be  factual  and 
fair  by  publishing  such  an  editorial,  that 
for  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  will  al- 
wa^  remain  as  an  "editorial  of  shame." 

I  hope  you  will  show  a  further  interest 
in  the  life  and  activities  of  this  great 
XTkrainlan,  Taras  Shevchenko,  and  will  cor- 
rect the  damage  done  by  adverse  publicity 
produced  by  your  editorial  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  martyr  for  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Kozak,  M  13. 


DETaoiT,  Mich., 
December  12, 1963. 
Hon.  John  Lesinski. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sa:  I  categorically  protest  against 
the  insinuations  of  Washington  Post  in 
Washington  in  connection  wtih  the  project 
of  Taras  Shevchenko  moniiment,  cham- 
pion for  liberty  of  Ukraine,  and  I  fully  sup- 
port your  attitude  In  above  matter. 
I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

>  T.  Cymbal. 


Ukrainian  Natiomal  Association,  Inc., 

Jersey  City,  NJ.,  December  2, 1963. 
To  the  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  recent  editorials  and  articles  at- 
tacking the  project  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  Shevchenko  Monument  in  Washing- 
ton have  not  only  been  unfair,  but  also 
inaccurate  ad  Intemperate.  It  is  difllcult 
for  xis,  a  benevolent  fraternal  society  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  as  well  as 
other  Slavic  groups,  to  comprehend  the  bit- 
terness of  your  tone  with  its  rtide  Innu- 
endoes. As  one  of  the  organisations  that 
helped  initiate  the  project,  we  take  sharp 
issue  with  your  slurring  remarks  as  to  who 
and  what  the  sponsors  are.  with  the  charge 
that  approval  was  obtained  from  a  "mis- 
guided" Congress  in  an  artful  manner;  and 
yo\ir  unsubstantiated  offhand  opinion  that 


Shevchenko  has  no  universal  slgnlflcanoe  for 
Amerloans.  We  further  are  offended  by  your 
insinuations  that  our  desires  and  Idsas  are 
not  worthy  of  oonslderatlcm.  because  they  are 
not  American. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  your  of^XMltlon  to 
the  Shevchenko  statue.  That  Is  your  right 
and  privilege  and  we  genuinely  reapect  that 
right.  We  simply  want  to  underUne  that 
you  have  unjuatly  and  without  cause  at- 
tacked the  motives  of  a  responsible,  law 
abiding,  God  worshl|^lng,  setf-custalning, 
self-reliant,  and  hard  working  group  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ethnle  background 
who  revere  Taras  Shevchenko,  a  universally 
acclaimed  champion  of  freedom. 

We  are  not  a  tiny  group,  because  we  num- 
ber over  2  million.  For  example,  our  asso- 
ciation is  one  of  four  fratemals  enthusias- 
tically supporting  this  project.  We  Insvire 
over  82.000  members.  We  do  business  In  27 
States.  The  Ukrainian  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation has  24.000  members;  the  Providence 
Association  of  Ukrainian  Catholics  has 
18,000  members;  and  the  Ukrainian  National 
Aid  Association  has  6,000  members.  Our 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  with  dioceses  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Stamford,  Conn., 
numbers  over  300.000  parishioners.  Our 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  with  headquar- 
ters in  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  haS  over 
200,000  members.  All  of  the  above  with 
other  Institutions  such  as  the  Ukrainian 
Women's  Federation  of  America,  the  Gold 
Croes,  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society,  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Ukrainian  American  Veterans,  the  Ukrainian 
America  Catholic  Veterans  (two  veterans  are 
recipients  of  the  Congressional  ICedal  of 
Honor) ,  the  various  youth  and  student 
leagues  and  numerous  professional  societies 
are  wholeheartedly  part  and  parcel  of  the 
sponsoring  group. 

These  groups  have  deepseated  roots  in  this 
country.  Our  association,  for  instance,  was 
organized  In  J894.  We  publish  a  daily  paper 
in  Ukrainian  called  "Svoboda"  c»-  Liberty, 
founded  in  1893,  and  a  weekly  supplement 
in  English,  the  Ukrainian  Weekly.  We  also 
publish  a  monthly  bilingual  children's  maga- 
zine entitled  "Veselka"  (The  Rainbow)  as 
well  as  numerous  books.  In  English  and 
Ukrainian. 

Last  week  the  University  of  Toronto  Press 
published  the  first  volume  of  "Ukraine:  A 
Concise  Encyclopedia"  which  we  q>onsored 
and  financed.  All  of  this  we  do  at  our  own 
cost  and  with  our  own  hard  earned  money 
even  though  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Qovemment  la  financing  numerous 
similar  projects  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we 
really  were  as  clever  and  devloua  aa  you 
charge  our  "tiny  group"  to  be,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  get  this  done  without  cost 
to  us. 

As  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  I  am  plagued 
with  a  feding  of  shame.  Not  because  I 
belong  to  a  group  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  who  were  one  of  the  last  nationality 
groups  to  come  to  these  shores  en  masse  at 
the  turn  of  the  centiury.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  that,  beca\ise  I  have  known  many  of  these 
good,  generous,  trustworthy  people  aU  my 
life.  I  also  know  that  Ukrainian-Americans 
can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  James- 
town Colony  and  New  Amsterdam.  Neither 
am  I  ashamed  that  these  immigrants  orig- 
inally  had  only  muscle,  brawn,  and  stead- 
fastness to  offer  in  helping  to  build  up  and 
operate  the  great  coed,  steel,  railroad,  auto- 
mobile, and  textile  industries,  or  that  they 
were  farmers.  Or  that  by-and-large  they 
were  poor  and  lived  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks.  What  we  all  are  ashamed  of  Is  that 
an  institution  such  as  yours,  steeped  in  the 
American  way  of  life  with  a  responsibility  to 
maintain  respect  for  all  peoples  not  only  In 
this  country  but  In  the  entire  world,  as  our 
great  thinkers  and  statesmen  are  ceaselessly 
advocating,  should  so  irresponsibly  attack 
our  motives   and,   we  believe,   with   malice 
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It  Lb  our  conviction  that  the  Washington 
Post  doesnt  work  for  the  benefit  of  this 
great  Nation  and  the  freedom  and  petice  of 
the  whole  world,  but  for  your  own  sadistic 
pleasure  in  coDtrivlng  antagonism  and  fric- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  this  country  for 
the  distinct  benefit  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nisU.  Therefore,  we  Ukrainian-Americans  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  are  in  strong  protest  of  this 
blasphemy  heaped  upon  this  great  poet  of 
hiunanlty  and  enemy  of  all  opresslon.  How 
do  you  think  this  will  affect  the  feelings  of 
all  peoples  striving  for  their  liberty  and  In- 
dependence throughout  the  world  If  the 
American  Government  disapproves  a  bill 
which  It  has  formally  resolved?  What  will 
be  the  consequences? 

We  strongly  feel  that  you  will  change  your 
opinion  about  this  whole  affair  and  straight- 
en It  out  for  the  benefit  of  aJI  mankind. 
Courteously  yours. 
The    Seattle    Branch    of    the    Shev- 
cir':NKo  Memorial  Committee. 


December  11,  1963 
Hon    John   Lesinski, 
New  Hoiise  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Okas  Congxxssuan  Lesinski:  Please  find 
enclosed  copy  of  my  letter,  which  I  sent  to 
the  Washington  Post. 

Please  accept  the  words  of  my  sincere  ad- 
miration, for  your  patriotic  service  to  our 
country,  and  for  your  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  all  men  and  all  nations 
of  the  world. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ross    KUZMYCH. 


I         December   11.    1963 
Editor. 

The  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.C, 

DxAS  Snt:   I  read  with  great  disgust  and 
astonishment    the   editorials   In    the   Wash- 
ington Poet  In  regard  with  the  erection  of 
the  Shevchenko  montiment  In  Washlmrton 
D.C. 

My  astonishment  comes  from  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  How  could  It  happen,  that  these  articles 
passed — unnoticed.  I  believe — through  the 
editorial  desk  of  such  a  respected  news- 
paper as  the  Washington  Poet?  The  articles 
showing  complete  Ignorance  of  their  authors 
concerning  the  matter,  they  are  pretending 
to  be  the  experts? 

2.  Oreat  part  of  the  arguments  In  these 
articles  is  so  identical  and  consonant  with 
the  ones  used  by  ECremlln  propaganda 
against  the  erection  of  the  monument,  that 
the  readers  may  feel  a  strong  impression, 
that  these  articles  have  been  inspired  by 
the  Communist  propaganda  bureau. 

3.  It  seems,  that  the  authors  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  trying  to  Imply,  that  the  legisla- 
tors of  our  country  are  Ignorant,  and  do 
not  understand,  what  kind  of  legislative 
acts  they  are  passing  through. 

I  am  convinced,  that  the  nearest  future 
will  show,  who  fell  the  victim  of  misinforma- 
tion, the  Parliament  of  the  United  States,  or 
your  dewspaper. 

Therefore  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  go  deeper  Into 
the  whole  matter,  and  to  stop  publishing 
such  articles  of  doubtful  and  suspicious 
value,  before  more  harm  and  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  good  name  and  prestige  of 
yovir  respected  newspaper. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Rosa  KuzjfTCH. 

New  York,  N.T..  December  6,  1963 
CiTT  EorroR, 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washingrton.  D.C. 

Oeam  Btm:  You  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
enforcement  ot  the  public  law  which  allows 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Shevchenko  In  our 
Nation's  Coital.  -Your  opposition  stems 
Itoin  various  reasons,  some  of  them  contra- 
dictory. One  of  your  reasons  would  seem  to 
be  that  Shevchenko  Is  unknown  In  America  ' 


and  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  small  nation 
This  is  obviously  a  misunderstanding  or  a 
deliberate  concealment  of  the  truth.  Among 
Slavic  peoples  the  Ukrainian  nation  Is  nu- 
merically second  to  the  Russian,  and  It  Is  one 
of  the  largest  nations  In  Europe,  equal  in 
number  to  the  French  nation.  And  Shev- 
chenko U  not  only  the  greatest  Ukrainian 
poet  and  freedom  fighter,  but  also  the  spirit- 
ual father  of  modern  Ukrainian  national 
renaissance. 

Ukrainians  are  also  part  of  our  American 
Nation  which  is  composed  of  various  ethnic 
elements.  Can  you.  in  the  name  erf  democ- 
racy and  the  equal  rights  of  God  and  man. 
deny  one  Integral  part  of  that  American  Na- 
tion its  rights  to  the  Nation's  Capital?  Our 
national  emblem  bears  the  motto  "E  Plurlbus 
Unum."  Included  In  this  "plurlbus"  are  peo- 
ple of  Ukrainian  descent.  Should  they  be 
denied  the  right  to  call  Washington  their 
Capital  and  choose  It  as  the  site  for  a  memo- 
rial to  one  who,  for  them.  Is  the  symbol  of 
the  highest  Integrity?  It  was  not  in  vain 
that  Shevchenko.  in  the  dark  moments  of 
bitterness  toward  the  Russian -czarlst-lm- 
perlallst  regime  upon  his  return  from  a  10 
year  exile,  and  threatened  with  new  exile, 
penned  his  yearning  In  a  poem  for  lust  such 
a  righteous  Independence  amd  soclaTbrder  as 
was  achieved  In  the  United  States  by  the 
father  of  that  country,  Oeorge  Washington, 
and  added  the  fervent  hope  that  one  day 
Ukraine  would  have  its  own  Washington. 

Every  year,  wherever  they  live  in  the  entire 
world  and  with  a  piety  perhaps  never  shown 
by  other  nationalities  toward  even  their  most 
celebrated  heroes,  Ukrainians  hold  solemn 
programs  honoring  Shevchenko.  In  the  100 
years  since  his  death,  this  honoring  of  Shev- 
chenko has  surpassed  the  botinds  of  rever- 
ence and  now  borders  on  a  cult.  This  un- 
usual respect  to  Shevchenko  is  also  paid  by 
all  American  generations  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent Even  if  you,  or  anyone  else,  have 
not  understood  this  cult  of  Shevchenko. 
or  deem  It  unjustified,  would  It  not  be  prop- 
er— on  traditional  grounds  of  tolerance — to 
leave  this  cult  alone  and  not  Interfere  In  Its 
practice  by  fellow-cltlsens  of  Ukrainian 
descent? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  your  conduct 
equally  as  Incomprehensible.  Even  If  you 
feel  that  Shevchenko  does  not  deserve  a  place 
In  Washlngtonv  would  it  not  be  proper — 
again  based  on  otir  traditional  groimds  of 
respect  for  the  status  quo  and  respect  for  the 
Interests  of  others  which  do  not  confilct  with 
public  Interests — not  to  take  away  from  the 
Ukrainian  group  in  this  country  their  legal 
right,  which  they  have  already  obtained,  amd 
by  public  law  at  that?  How  can  this  legal 
and  bona  fide  right  be  taken  away  from 
them  now.  without  some  really  frightfully 
Important  reason  concerning  the  public  In- 
terest? Besides  this  public-legal  aspect  of 
the  matter,  there  U  also  the  private-legal  side 
not  to  be  overlooked,  because,  as  you  know, 
the  statue  is  almost  complete  at  the  cost  of 
almost  one-quarter  of  a  mUlion  dollars. 

To  err — Is  human.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  Congress  did  not  err  in  enacting,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not 
err  In  signing  the  law  regarding  the  Shev- 
chenko statue — but  you  do.  Would  It  not  be 
an  act  of  real  American  honesty  to  admit 
your  mistake  or  stc^  prolonging  It  and  em- 
broiling other  Americans  and  their  Gov- 
ernment officials? 
Yours  truly. 

Jaro-slaw  Padoch. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

December  9. 1963. 
Hon.  John  Lesinski. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  greaUy  concerned  aiid  shocked  on 
the  debate  for  Taras  Shevchenko  monument. 
Although  Taras  Shevchenko  is  not  very  well 
known  to  American  people.  It  Is  worthjyhlle 
to  explore  him  since  he  is  represented  by 
the   free  people  of  Ukraine.    He  was   bom 
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a  serf  In  the  feudal  system  and  the  only 
hope  he  poetically  put  in  words  was  "democ- 
racy," for  which  this  country  of  ours  stands. 
We  make  this  appeal  not  to  fall  us  and 
have  our  plans  carried  out  as  planned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Helen  Norka. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 
December  10, 1963. 
Edttor, 

The  Washington  Post, 
WaahiTigtOH,  D.C. 

Sni:  It  was  with  great  concern  and  deep 
disappointment  that  I  read  the  remarks  of 
your  newspaper  about  Shevchenko.  I  can- 
not vmderstand  how  you  could  allow  that 
kind  of  unfair  evaluation  of  this  great  man 
who  dedloated  his  whole  life  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  for  which  he  suffered  and  flnaUy 
died,  be  displayed  on  the  pages  of  your 
paper. 

Freedom  Is  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States  and  it  has  always  honored  fighters 
for  man's  liberty  regardless  of  national  origin. 
Why  Is  your  paper  retreating  from  this 
tradition? 

I  ask  the  Washington  Post  to  stop  render- 
ing bad  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

Gloria  Sztszka. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
December  11. 1963. 

JbtlTlM, 

The  Waahington  Post. 
WoMMngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  8n:  I  was  deeply  moved  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  remarks  made,  in  your  edi- 
torials, about  Taras  Shevchenko. 

It  was  unbelievable  that  you  oould  show 
such  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  Bastem 
European  history.  In  its  relationship  to  the 
West,  and  your  ignorance  with  regard  to- 
ward Taras  Shevchenko,  champion  against 
oppi'ession. 

I,  a  Ukrainian,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  protest  against  the  editorials  made 
by  the  Washington  Post. 

Being  a  law-abiding  citizen,  I  am  using 
the  only  weapon  at  my  disposal.  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  your  better  Judgment  and  knowl- 
edge to  revise  your  misleading  editorials. 

Taras  Shevchenko's  place  In  history  is  be- 
side Sun  Yat  Sen,  Masaryk,  Thomas  Paine 
and  yes,  even  your  favorite  hero,  Shake- 
speare. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EWHEN  LTJDKEWTCZ. 

Washington  Post, 
WosAin^ton,  D.C. 

Dcar  EDiToa:  The  position  which  America 
takes  In  regard  to  all  enslaved  nations  will 
determine  how  the  whole  world  regards  us. 
They  wUl  Judge  how  well  the  United  States 
lives  up  to  its  own,  stated  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  equality  for  all  by  its  actions.  It 
will  be  America's  benefit  to  have  all  en- 
slaved nations  In  our  camp  fighting  for  us, 
now,  and  during  a  world  crisis. 

Taras  Shevchenko  is  the  "Spirit  of  Liber- 
ty" for  all  the  subjugated  nations  past  and 
present,  fie  is  the  force  which  symbolizes 
the  strivings  of  all  those  oppressed  by  In- 
Jtutlce  and  tyranny. 

If  your  newspaper  strives  so  diligently  .to 
procure  the  canceling  of  the  resolution  for 
the  construction  of  a  monument  In  honor 
of  Taras  Shevchenko,  It  will  be  a  victory  for 
communism.  American  prestige  will  be  less- 
ened in  the  world  and  faith  in  the  United 
Stetes  will  be  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  op- 
pressed people,  who  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
United  States  as  their  only  soiuce  of  strength 
and  hope.  We  do  not  believe  It  Is  a  good 
idea  to  sow  seeds  of  discontent  and  prejudice 
iimong  the  people  by  printing  such  articles, 
thus  creating  friction  among  the  cltlcenry. 
In  regard  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  represent- 
ed by  such  men  as  Taras  Shevchenko,  we  feel 


that  the  minority  and  majority  groups  of 
the  United  States  should  work  as  a  unified 
nation  to  promote  and  to  encourage  these 
very  Ideals  by  eombatlng  the  oppression 
which  communism  Inflicts,  and  we  advliib  you 
to  check  your  sources  of  Information  very 
carefully.  In  unified  protest,  we  would  like 
to  see  the  discontinuation  of  Russian  prop- 
aganda. 

Courteously  yours, 
Ukrainian-Aickricans  or  Seattle,  Wash., 

AND  Vicufirr. 

PHn,ADB.PHiA,  Pa.,  December  9.  1963. 
Hon.  John  Lesinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  Washington  Post  editorials  at- 
tacking the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko  mon- 
ument were  a  great  blow  to  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  Korean  veteran.  Did  they 
receive  any  tips  from  un-American  farces? 
We  do  not  expect  them  to  love  Ukrainians 
but  would  appreciate  some  respect  for  the 
great  Shevchenko  and  also  for  the  XTkrainian 
nation  which  Is  fighting  against  communism. 

I  hope  the  editors  of  Washington  Post  will 
revise  their  opinions. 
Sincerely, 

WOLODYMYR   ShTOYKO. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  10,  1963. 
The  EDrrOB, 
Washin^on  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Sib:  I  have  read  your  series  of  articles 
In  your  newspaper.  In  which  you  firmly  op- 
pose the  erection  of  Taras  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C. 

-four  argument  cannot  convince  the  aver- 
age American  dtlaen,  but  only  proves  that 
the  editors  of  your  paper  are  poorly  informed 
with  the  problems  of  national  minorities  In 
Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  national  problems  of 
Eas|«m  Europe. 

The  Washington  Post  is  today  the  only 
paper  in  the  United  States  which  sides  with 
the  Ruiwlap  Communists  opposing  the  idea 
of  having  the  monument  erected  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  origin  to  the  person  who  is 
today  the  symbol  of  struggle  against  R\is- 
slan  imperialism  and  colonialism. 

I  recall  that  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  your  paper  condemned 
all  kinds  of  hatred  that  has  brought  about 
this  vicious  and  tragic  act;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  your  paper  incites  that  hatred  among 
those  natiohal  groups  that  fled  Ukraine,  or 
those:  of  neighboring  coiintrles  that  live,  at 
present,  In  the  United  Stetes.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  no  national  groups  have 
supported  your  campaign  against  Shev- 
chenko. 

I  woiild  not  wish  that  the  Washington 
Poet  would  remain  in  history  as  the  pr<q>a- 
gator  of  hatred  and  the  suppressor  of  Shev- 
chenko's ideas,  which  have  spread  beyond  the 
national  boundaries  and  have  become  the 
Ideals  of  all  humanity. 
Sincerely, 

OSYP    ZiNKEVYCH, 

'  Chemical  Engineer. 

SnuTFORD,  Conn.,  Deoemher  10,  1963. 
BDiroa,  TBB  Wabhington  Post 
Weuhingtom,  D.C. 

DzAB  Sn:  The  last  six  articles  concerning 
Shevchenko  have  caught  my  attention  be- 
cause of  their  Inconsistency,  incohoence, 
and  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  great  poet. 
I  beUeve  that  the  American  po^pi*  would 
benefit  much  more  if  you  oould  supply  them 
with  facts,  not  accusations  which  are  based 
on  similar  articles  found  in  Russian  maga- 
zine U.SBJR.  and  on  possible  influence  of 
people  who  never  could  see  or  agree  to  trf 
Ukraine. 

It  is  with  great  regret  I  must  write  this 
letter  Informing  you  that  it  Is  tmfair  and 
imjust  to  mlsinfOTm  the  American  peopls 


Just  because  they  are  not  familiar  with 
Shevchenko. 

The  traditional  freedom  loving  United 
Stetes  cannbt  and  must  not  be  dishonored 
by  articles  in  the  Washington  Post  that  are 
completely  opposite  in  natxire  to  the  basic 
principles  of  this  eotmtry. 

It  Is  my  advice  to  you: 

1.  Find  out  more  about  Shevchenko  not  by 
reading  Communist  propaganda,  but  by  be- 
coming more  informed  about  the  man  him- 
self. 

2.  Live  up  to  the  great  American  way  of 
life — ^freedom  and  Justice  under  God  for  all 
men. 

Very    truly   yours, 

Jaxoslaw  Lttchkan. 

dxckmbxr  12,  1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DULS  Sn:  I  was  bom  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  come  to  the  United  Stetes  to  find 
freedom  which  I  really  enjoy. 

I  like  to  read  your  newspaper  and  when  I 
can't  afford.it,  I  go  to  read  It  in  the  library. 
With  great  concern  and  deep  disappointment 
I  read  your  remarks  about  Taras  Shevchenko. 
I  cant  understend  why  every  African  na- 
tion can  enjoy  freedom  and  why  that  free- 
dam  is  pndiibited  to  East  Eurc^iean  na- 
tions? Why?  Why  those  remarks  printed 
in  your  newspaper? 

Taras  Shevchenko  Is  known  among  all  en- 
slaved East  Eurcqpean  nations.  He  Is  a  cham- 
pion of  freedom  not  only  for  Ukrainians  but 
for  Armenians,  Georgians,  Uberal  Russians, 
Islamic  nations  of  Russia  and  other  nations 
enslaved  by  Communist  Russia. 

I  ask  the  Washington  Post  to  change  ite 
mind  and  in  the  name  of  freedom  supptnt  a 
eause  which  Is  tb»  cause  of  our  great 
country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ivan  Panczak. 


Trenton,  N  J.. 
December  11, 1963. 
The  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sn:  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
noticed,  that  your  newspaper,  which  was 
usuany  quite  objective,  h«s  fallen  in  the  last 
couple  weeks  under  influence  of  advisers 
who  try  to  bring  harm  to  the  United  Stetes. 
Here  I  am  referring  to  your  vicious  cam- 
paign which  you  have  recently  started  in 
your  newspaper  against  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  Washington,  D.C,  for  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  Ukrainian  ];>eople — Taras 
Shevchenko. 

Til  my  opinion  such  a  monument  can 
serve  as  useful  means  of  the  United  States 
against  international  c<Mnm\inl8m,  since  It 
would  stress  our  support  tor  freedom  for  all 
colonized  nations,  and  among  them  for  the 
natlcms  enslaved  by  Russia,  of  which  Ukraine 
is  one.  By  erecting  the  aforesaid  monument 
the  United  Stetes  would  become  a  champion 
for  freedom  for  aU  the  people  under  foreign, 
colonial  domination  and  not  only  those 
which  were  colonies  of  the  Western  coimtrles. 
To  miss  or  misuse  such  an  opportiinlty  in 
the  preeent  stete  of  cold  war  could  be  very 
unfortunate  and  damaging. 

Because  of  this,  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
newspaper  shall  understand  the  erroneous 
stand  which  you  took  in  this  case — and  will 
support  this  undertaking  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  S.  Ontshkevych. 


December  9.  1963. 
To  the  Editor, 
The  Washington  Poet. 

DxAS  Sn :  Your  recent  series  of  articles 
concerning  the  subject  of  the  Shevchenko 
monximent  in  Washington,  D.C,  calls  for 
some  additional  explanation. 
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cemlng  the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko  Mon- 
lunent  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Tour  attaoklag  our  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatives  (like  our  President  Johnson.  Sen- 
ators jAvm  and  Kxatqio  et  aL)  as  well  as 
othsr  agencies  on.  grounds  of  ignorance — Is 
hyix>crlsy  of  the  highest  order. 

What  do  you  really  stand  for?  Tou  have 
probably  received  hundreds  of  letters  defend- 
ing the  menujry  of  Shevchenko  but.  never- 
theless, I  am  sending  to  you  one  more  vote 
for  tbe  Shevchenko  Monument. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roman  O.  Stbcura. 


New  Tork.  NT.. 
December  9, 1963. 
Eorroe,  the  Washington  Post, 
W(uh.in{;ton,  D.C. 

DSAB  Sn:  Tour  persistent  and  Indiscrim- 
inate campaign  against  tbe  erection  of  tbe 
Shevchenko  Monument  In  Washington.  DC. 
which  has  been  already  approved  by  an  act 
of  the  UjB.  Congress  is  a  shocking  activity 
that  appears  to  be  guided  by  ill  will  toward 
tbe  Ukrainian  people  and  its  great  national 
poet. 

Taras  Shevchenko,  a  poet,  bumanitarlan, 
dedicated  fighter  for  freedom.  Justice  and 
brotherhood,  has  predicted  that  tbe  Ukraine 
will  rise  again  and  "receive  its  own  Wash- 
ington"— the  event  that  is  still  to  come.  He 
enjoys  a  special  place  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Ukrainians,  and  the  funds  for  tbe  erection  of 
his  monument  have  been  contributed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
of  Ukrainian  deecent. 

The  position  of  your  paper  is  inconsistent 
with  tbe  longstanding  American  tradltiod  of 
sympathy  with  tha  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  oppressed  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  that  was  reoenUy  reaffirmed 
in  such  ofllclal  acts  as  the  Issuance  of  tbe 
special  series  of  the  "Champion  of  Uberty" 
postage  stamps,  and  other  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  \irge  you  to  stop  your  misgyided  cam- 
paign against  the  Shevchenko  memorial,  in 
which  your  paper  curiously  unites  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Kremlin. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

ROICAN  WOLCHtTK. 


Bkonx.  N.T.. 
December  8,  1963. 
Tlie  EorroKs  or  thx  WASHiKaToir  Poer, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OMxmaatzK:  When  I  first  read  your  un- 
precedented attack  against  the  Ukrainian 
national  poet  Taras  Shevchenko,  I  thought 
that  you  are  a  victim  of  misinformation  and 
I  Intended  to  send  you,  for  enlightening, 
some  works  of  the  Swedish  literary  critic 
Alfred  Jensen,  of  tha  Ftench  historian  Roger 
Tlsserand  (see  his  book  "La  vie  d'un  people — 
LlTkraelne,"  pp.  227  ff.)  and  of  the  British 
poetess  Vera  Rich. 

However,  your  further  attacks  prove  that 
your  biased  and  discriminatory  approach  has 
nothing  to  do  with  misinformation.  Con- 
trariwise they  dl^lay  your  unfounded  bate 
against  a  man  who  in  bis  poems  glorified 
freedom  and  admired  tbe  great  Washington 
as  an  example  of  a  valiant  freedom  fighter. 

Tour  ooatlnuous  attacks  not  only  against 
tha  num  who  died  lOt  years  ago.  but  also 
against  tba  fellow  dtlsens  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent do  not  serve  well  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Curiously  enoiugh  your  attacks  are  pretty 
well  synebronlaed  with  the  similar  attacks 
coming  from  Moscow.  Is  this  a  mere  coinci- 
dence? 

Let  ma  ask  you  In  words  of  Cicero — "Quo- 
usqua  tandem  abutere  Catillna  patlentla 
nostra"? 

Tour  truly, 

WOLODTMTK  SaWCHAK. 


New  Tokx,  NT. 
December  9,  1963. 
Borroa,  the  Washington  Pobt. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  Tour  newqiaper  printed  a  number  of 
articles  concerning  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  Ukraine,  Taras  Shevchenko. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  author  of  these 
articles  could  be  so  completely  Ignorant 
about  tbe  literature,  culture,  and  history  of 
Bastem  Burt^M  to  which  also  belongs 
Ukraine. 

Basing  on  these  articles,  we  see  that  "the 
Washington  Post"  definitely  has  had  Inten- 
tions and  extreme  bate  for  everything  that 
is  Ukrainian.  * 

As  American  cltlsens  of  UkralnUn  orlginr, 
we  feel  it  Is  our  duty  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, that  the  stand  you  are  taking  In  this 
matter,  contradicts  tbe  Ideals  of  the  United 
States  and  Insults  our  feelings  toward  our 
country  of  origin — Ukraine. 
Sincerely, 

Petes  Piasecktz. 

FaxUS  PlASXCKTZ. 
BOTFALO,  N.T., 

December  8, 1963. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oentleicxn:  Tou  must  dislike  Ukrainians 
In  free  world  a  lot  to  write  such  articles 
against  them  in  your  newspaper.  I  know 
only  one  other  person  who  certainly  agrees 
with  you.  and  that  Is  Mr.  Khrushchev  him- 
self. He  does  not  want  the  monument  of 
Shevchenko  to  be  erected  In  Washington 
either.    What  a  similarity  of  feelings. 

That  Is  too  bad  tbe  American  people  are 
exposed  to  such  unfair  and  untruthful  in- 
formation about  a  man  like  Shevchenko 
whose  Ideals  were  precisely  thoee  of  our 
George  Washington. 

Is  your  ideal.  Mr.  Bdltor,  George  Wash- 
ington or  maybe  Khrushchev,  or  better  yet, 
Stalin?    Be  honest  and  answN'  It  to  yourself. 
Tours  truly, 

IXENE  LaWSIWSKT. 


BUITALO.  N.T. 
To  tbe  Washincton  Po«rr, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Six  :  Regarding  your  opposition  to  the  erec- 
tion of  monument  of  T.  Shevchenko  In 
Washington,  this  la  to  Inform  you  that 
Ukraine  baa  close  to  80  million  people — of 
coiuve  not  aU  of  them  are  In  the  free  world. 
But  thoee  people  who  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  the  human  race  to  q>eak  out  the 
truth  muffled  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain. 

No  matter  how  many  of  us  are  here,  no 
matter  how  rich  or  poor  we  are.  we  are  rep- 
resenting the  urge  to  freedom  which  lives  in 
the  heart  of  every  Ukrainian  here  and  there 
no  matter  what  the  Soviet  {vess  says. 

The  monument  of  Shevchenko  to  be  erect- 
ed In  Washington  is  not  the  favor  done  to 
the  Ukrainian  people  living  in  the  States, 
it  U  an  acknowledgment  of  greatnees  of  the 
man  himself  who  stressed  the  importance  of 
freedom  for  all  peoples  (Americans  Included ) 
at  the  time  when  this  freedom  was  greatly 
Jeopardized  here  and  abroad. 

We  have  our  freedom  here.  Wtty  not  glor- 
ify the  man  who  stood  for  it  so  bravrty  and 
died  for  it.  If  the  word  "freedom"  Is  not  an 
empty  phrase  to  you,  such  articles  should 
haVe  no  place  in  your  newspaper. 

Tovir  dlsapi»oval  of  Shevchenko  can  only 
mean  one  thing — you  are  too  much  under 
tbe  Influence  of  "charming"  Soviet  colony  in 
your  town. 

Yours  truly. 

Oeosge  Lawriwskt  . 


HTATTSvtLLE,  Md.,  November  20,  1963. 
The  Eorrois.  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okntuucxm:  Tou  have  made  It.  Tou  and 
your  organ  ahould  be  commended  for  the 
Bed  banner.     If  Khrushchev   would  again 
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visit  tba  United  States,  be  probably  would 
not  fall  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  splendid  job 
you  bave  dona  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  just  proves  how  good  you  are  in  the 
field  of  Busslan  Conmiunlst  reality.  How- 
ever, you  have  failed  to  see  what  Moscow 
fears  moat.  That  Is,  any  outside  support  to 
tha  powerful  force  for  nationalism  among 
the  subjugated  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tour  unsigned  defamatory  articles  on  the 
Ukraine's  poet-laureate  and  Europe's  free- 
dom fighter  "tbe  poet  of  a  small  minority," 
"a  play  In  Bast-West  relations"  "the  idol  of 
Communist  Party  members,"  "an  antl- 
Semlto,"  eto.,  as  you  put  It,  show  bow  much 
you  know  about  Shevcbenko's  literary  writ- 
ings. 

For  your  Information,  Shevcbenko's  works 
are  so  great  that  the  Russian  Oovernment 
has  done  everything  to  remake  Schevchenko 
into  Its  own  Communist  image.  Most  of  bis 
fiercely  anti-Russian  and  antldespotlc  poems 
were  purged  and  reedited  to  suit  Russian 
Bolshevik  alms. 

Tou  probably  know  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  memorial  was.  Is,  and  will  be 
to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  human  freedom, 
equality,  and  justice — the  universal  values 
for  which  Chevchrako  stood.  To  quote  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris'  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber 13  Sunday  Star,  "For  the  years  to  come 
this  statue  will  be  an  altar  of  Intercession 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  captive  nations. 
This  statue  wUl  pubUsh  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica Is  well  aware  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a 
nation,  but  a  colonial  empire  claiming  sov- 
ereignty over  non-Russians  numbering  more 
millions  than  there  are  Russians." 

Today,  the  non-Russian  nations  enslaved 
by  Bolshevik  Russia  work  unselfishly  and 
unceasingly  to  rid  themselves  of  the  despotic 
rule  of  Moecow.  They  do  so  by  holding  up 
the  shining  exponent  of  true  liberty,  Taras 
Shevchenko,  as  their  symbol  of  inspiration 
and  incentive. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Dankewych, 

Passaic,  N.J.,  December  7.  1963. 
Editor,  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Six:  Recently  I  bad  the  opportunity 
to  examine  your  editorials  and  other  writ- 
ings directed  against  the  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment In  Washington,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  opposition  to  the 
monument  must  be  based  on  either  a  great 
prejudice   or   an   equally  great  Ignorance. 

It  Is  regretable  that  you  should  fall  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  errection  of 
such  a  monument  in  the  Capital  of  this 
country.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  this 
Nation's  leading  position  in  tbe  civlllsKd 
world,  and  yet  you  fall  to  see  that  a  monu- 
ment to  Shevchenko,  who  Is  one  of  tbe  great 
figures  of  the  civilized  world,  would  be  also  a 
monument  to  America's  leadership  in  tbe 
world.  *rhe  fact  that  the  general  public  in 
this  country  is  unfamiliar  with  Shevchenko 
Is  Irrelevant,  because  it  is  never  too  late  to 
make  him  known  to  the  Americans.  The 
monument  should  be  considered  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  American  Ukrain- 
ians in  that  direction. 

Your  recommendation  to  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans,  and  presumably  to  tbe  Americans 
of  other  origins,  to  leave  "the  quarrels  of 
their  ancestral  homeland  where  they  orig- 
inated" sounds  ironic,  because  your  cam- 
paign is  having  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 
It  is  reviving.  I  hope  not  to  a  great  extent, 
some  old  Ukrainian-Polish,  Ukrainian -Rus- 
sian and  Ukrainian-Jewish  enmities  based  to 
a  great  extent  on  mutual  prejudice — the  en- 
mities which  are  already  dying  out  even  in 
the  ancestral  homelands  of  these  peoples. 

May  God  bless  you  and  have  mercy  on  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roman  Legedza. 


UkXAINIAK  STUIWMT  OROAmZATIOK 

orMxanvowsKT  (TUSM), 
PhiladelfOiia.  Pa.,  October  20,  1963. 
TheB>rrok, 
Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OomxttXH:  Tour  recent  pseudo-messianic 
editorial,  "the  Shevchenko  Affair,"  October 
18,  1963,  calling  for  tbe  Immediate  cessation 
of  the  constructiCHi  of  Taras  Shevcbenko's 
statue  since  It  would  be  a  "monument  to  dis- 
unity and  recrimination  among  Americans" 
is  a  good  example  of  bad  writing.  The  only 
real  conclusion  one  can  reach  after  stumbling 
through  this  statement  of  strained  polemic 
character  is  that  you  object  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statue,  with  a  valid  reason  for 
this  objection,  If  any,  hidden  fortuitously 
or  Intentionally  In  a  mass  of  dishonest  rea- 
soning. Yova  concern  for  national  unity 
would  be  laudable  if  you  only  did  not  streteh 
that  concern  to  obfuscate  tbe  point  that 
you  are  attempting  to  make,  whatever  that 
may  be.  A  catastrophe  such  as  you  describe 
in  terms  of  disunity  and  recrimination  re- 
sulting from  the  construction  of  Shevcben- 
ko's statue  could  only  occur  in  the  passion- 
ate imagination  of  an  editor  who  has  space 
to  fill  and  nothing  to  fill  it  with.  The  alarm- 
ist conclusion — ^whlch  Is  quite  simply  an  ap- 
peal to  the  reader's  emotion  to  provide  his 
own  reason  for  the  editor's  conviction,  and 
in  so  doing  agree  with  the  editor — Is  laugh- 
able since  it  is  rooted  in  that  imagination. 

However,  you  are  partly  right  when  you 
state  that  the  statue  was  "conceived  as  a 
blunt  weapon  in  the  cold  war."  This  weapon 
is  not  so  blunt  as  you  might  think.  And 
tbe  "implausible  goal  of  Ukrainian  nation- 
hood" does  not  seem  so  Implausible  when  you 
consider  that  the  13  colonies  also  held  an 
"Implausible"  goal  of  nationhood.  If  you 
are  so  anxious  to  find  a  "monument  of  dis- 
unity" you  have  only  to  loc*  at  the  Berlin 
wall.  No  great  mind  is  required  to  see  its 
significance;  you  should  not  miss  Its  point. 
Richard  Nixon  in  "Khrushchev's  Hidden 
Weakness"  (Saturday  Evening  Post,  Oct.  12. 
1963)  states  that  "only  the  mobilization  of 
an  aroused  and  Informed  American  public 
opinion  will  prevent  the  sellout  of  the  r\gtit 
of  97  million  enslaved  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  be  free."  When  you  say  that 
"as  a  poet  Shevchenko  has  no  universal  sig- 
nificance for  Americans"  you  put  the  pro- 
verbial foot  In  your  mouth.  Quite  simply 
you  dcmt  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
for  freedom  has  universal  significance  not 
only  for  Americans,  but  for  all  nations. 

Maxk  Iwasz, 
Secretary  for  English  Correspondence. 

The  Democratic  Organi7ation  of 
Ukrainians       Formerly       Per- 
secuted BY  the  Soviet  Regime. 
New  York,  N.Y..  Deccmhrr  5.  1963. 
Editor.  Washington  Post, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Reading  those  protests  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Ukrainian  poet  Shev- 
cbenko's memory,  you,  as  you  state  In  your 
articles,  base  It  not  on  his  Incompetence  or 
ability  to  which  you  even  agree  but  rather 
you  lay  It  fiatiy  on  the  fact  that  be  Is  not 
well  enough  known  to  merit  the  right  of  Im- 
.provlng  the  looks  of  an  empty  area. 

I  do  not  want,  for  lack  of  space,  to  sing 
the  eulogies  of  a  great  man  who  can  do 
those  better  than  I  through  both  the  work 
he  left  behind  and  the  Indomitable  spirit 
which  history  recorded.  Rather  I  wlU  only 
observe  that  your  attitude  would  be  on  par 
with  a  South  African  country  where  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Shakespeare  Is  to  be  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  he  is  not  well  enough  known. 

Indeed  It  doesn't  speak  well  for  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  country  to  Ignore  a 
man  who  because  of  his  ability  has  160  Bus- 
slan institutes,  libraries,  340  collective  farms, 
15  industrial  plants,  190  towns  and  villages. 


140  memorials,  775  streets  and  boulevards 
named  after  him.  Not  counting  that  his 
works  were  translated  Into  63  languages  and 
that  he  Is  a  well-known  figiu«  In  Buropean 
cultural  circles. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.    GUDZOWSKY, 

Prfsident. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

OF  Ambuca,  Inc., 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  December  10,  1963. 
To  tbe  Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  Is  with  great  concern  and  deep 
disappolntoient  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
UCCA,  State  Branch  of  North  Dakota,  have 
noted  that  your  newspaper  has  printed 
derogatory  articles  about  the  greatest  Ukrain- 
ian and  world-famous  poet  and  freedom 
fighter,  Taras  Shevchenko,  advocating 
against  the  erection  of  a  monument  In  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  to  this  genius 
and  freedom  fighter. 

We  cannot  understand  how  you  could  allow 
such  an  unfair  evaluation  of  this  great  man. 
whose  books  and  poems  are  translated  into 
many  languages,  including  Swedish,  Polish, 
German.  BnglUh,  Busslan,  Chinese,  ete.,  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  for  which  he  suffered  and 
finally  died. 

The  members  of  the  UCCA,  and  especially 
the  pioneers  who  came  to  N<x-th  Dakota  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  from  that  area 
(Kiev)  where  Taras  Shevchenko  war  born, 
are  very  much  alarmed  and  upset  at  your 
attitude  which  seems  to  coincide  with  Che 
line  of  the  oppressors  of  Ukraine — the  Rus- 
sian-Communists. To  these  people,  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko Is  more  than  Just  a  national  hero. 

I  have  been  rkiuested  by  the  hundreds  of 
our  members  and  by  representatives  of  our 
communities  to  write  to  you  In  vigorous  pro- 
test against  your  attitudes.  Therefore  on 
behalf  of  the  UCCA,  North  Dakota  State 
Branch  and  the  25.000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  living  here,  I  demand  that  a 
proper  and  decent  retraction  be  published  by 
you. 

Since  freedom  Is  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States  and  It  has  always  honored 
fighter's  for  men's  liberty  regardless  of  na- 
tional origin.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
retract  your  now  Infamous  articles. 

I  also  ask  the  Washington   Poet   to   stop 
rendering  bad  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  to  our  great  country. 
Yours  truly. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky. 
President.  tCCA.  State  Branch  of  North 
Dakota. 


Jersey  City.  N.J  . 

October  31.  1963.  , 
Mr.  J.  R.  Wiggins,  ^ 

Editor,  the  Washington  Post,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Editor:  Your  editorial  "Tlie  Shev- 
chenko Affair"  in  the  October  18,  1963,  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  was  a  blow  to  my 
conviction  on  the  versatility  of  your  editorial 
staff.  Reading  your  comments  on  tbe  Shev- 
chenko monument  In  Washington.  I  could 
not  help  but  entertain  the' suspicion  that  In 
this  case  your  paper  was  used  as  a  tool  by 
some  un-American  forces.  Only  by  taking 
Into  consideration  your  long  reccwd  of  patri- 
otic and  freedom-loving  stands  I  persist  In 
hewing  that  your  opinion  oirthe  Shevchenko 
monument  was  a  slip,  a  mistake,  or  a  hasty 
conclusion  based  on  incomplete  and  dis- 
torted information  sui^lled  by  someone  to 
you  on  these  matt^v.  Your  editorial  was 
offensive  not  only  to  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent,  but  also  to  many 
more  millions  of  Americans  of  eastern  Buro- 
pean background. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  Ukrainian  poet 
well  known  over  tbe  whole  of  Eastern  Europe. 
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ties and  oollegea.  They  are  ««»*>'«"g  our  kids 
to  cherish  and  iw*tT»t«i«  the  precious  llbertlee 
we  now  enjoy,  liberties  for  which  both  Shev- 
chenko in  Ukraine  and  Waahlngton  here 
have  fought. 

The  fact  that  Shevchenko's  writings  are 
not  familiar  to  you  siirely  does  not  mean 
they  are  unknown  to  the  American  people. 
It  may  surprise  you  how  much  you  ooxild 
learn  from  an  average  college  student  about 
Shevchenko. 

So.  let's  stop  this  foolish  scribbling  until 
you  know  what  you're  talking  about.     Then 
I  am  sure  you  will  reverse  your  thinking. 
Truly  yours. 

ZUfON  MlARKT . 

I  New  YoaK,  N.Y.. 

I  November  22.  1963. 

J  R.  Wiggins. 
Editor,  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAS  Ma.  WioGiNs;  For  the  past  several 
weeks,  I  have  been  reading  your  various  com- 
ments, both  editorially  and  otherwise,  with 
reference  to  the  "Shevchenko  Affair." 

I  wish  to  add  my  protest  to  those  of  the 
many  others  over  your  arbitrary  stand  on 
this  matter.  Surely,  by  now.  you  should 
have  made  the  effort  to  reverse  yortr  stand 
and  admit  your  whole  attitude  needs  an 
evaluation. 

If  you  are  really  sincere  in  your  atUtudes 
It  would  seem  to  be  In  yoxir  best  Interests  to 
learn  whether  Taras  Shevchenko  Is  really 
worthy  of  the  honor  the  American-Ukrain- 
ians wish  to  bestow  on  him.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong.  In  fact  It  may  even  be  ennobling 
to  admit  that  you  might  have  been  mistaken 
In  your  judgment  and  that  Shevchenko  Is  de- 
serving of  Immortality  and  that  Congress 
was  right  In  alloting  the  land  they  did  and 
not  that  this  whole  "affair"  is  a  propaganda 
wedge. 

Sincerely. 

Anne  Haksison. 


£>ECEltBXB9.  1963. 

Mr.  James  R.  WiGcrNs, 

Editor   and    Executive    Vice    President,    the 
Washington  Pott.  Washington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Wioszirs:  I  have  Just  returned 
from  Rome,  where  I  spent  several  weeks  as 
correspondent  at  the  Ecumenical  Council 
and  saw  how  people  of  all  creeds,  colors,  and 
national  origin  work  together  In  search  of 
unity  and  better  relations  among  men.  But 
upon  my  return  I  found  that  your  news- 
paper which  I  had  come  to  regard  as  one  of 
the  tmly  liberal  and  democratic  publlcaUons 
In  the  coimtry,  has  been  engaged  In  a  vit- 
riolic, discriminatory,  and  biased  campaign 
against  the  monimient  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
and  by  Implication,  against  2  million  Amer- 
ican cltlzene  of  XTkralnlan  background  and 
origin. 

In  your  charges  that  Shevchenko  was 
"antl-thls"  and  "antl-that"  you  are  com- 
pletely off  base,  simply  becaiise  whoever  ad- 
vised you  to  Initiate  this  campaign,  was  clev- 
ver  enough  to  C(»iceal  the  true  facts  about 
Taras  Shevchenko.  He  was  a  determined 
enemy  of  slavery  and  of  thoae  who  perpetu- 
ated It  In  Ukraine,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  Russians,  Ukrainians.  Poles.  Jews,  Oer- 
inans,  or  Frenohmen.  In  this  wise  be  Is  rec- 
ognized by  all  freedcon-lovlng  people.  He 
stood  for  the  unconditional  freedcxn  and 
eqiuUlty  of  all  races,  natlonalltlea.  creeds,  and 
cultiires,  and  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
he  was  a  champion  of  universal  freedom. 
Therefore,  your  allegations  that  his  writ- 
ings were  offensive  to  certain  nationalities  are 
totally  baseless. 

Moreover,  yoxrr  attempt  to  becloud  the 
significance  of  Shevchenko  by  citing  Mr.  Luka 
Klzya,  permanent  delegate  of  Soviet  Ukraine 
to  the  United  Nations,  who  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Shevchenko  Monument  (but 
not  of  the  people  who  are  building  It — Amer- 


ican citizens)  is  only  a  too  often  used  cliche 
pattern  which  cannot  convince  any  knowl- 
edgeable person.  As  a  matter  of  factual 
record,  the  entire  Soviet  press,  which  means 
the  Soviet  Oovemment,  was  vehemently 
against  the  Shevchenko  statue  in  Washing. 
ton,  especially  for  one  particular  reason 
which  regrettably  you  fall  to  recognize.  The 
Communist  interpretation  is  that  Shev- 
chenko did  not  advocate  for  Ukraine  a  "Ju^t 
and  righteous  law  of  Washington,"  which 
meant  a  rule  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  he  admired  Oeorge  Washington 
as  a  "revolutionary  figure."  Pree  Ukrain- 
ians say  that  Shevchenko  wanted  Ukraine 
to  be  a  free  and  Independent  nation.  Just  as 
the  United  States  was  iinder  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington. 

The  fact  that  Shevchenko  Is  honored  in 
Ukraine  under  Rxisaltui  Communists  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Soviet  empire  does 
not  detract  from  his  universal  significance 
as  a  champion  of  freedom.  In  that  sense 
the  Bolsheviks  seem  to  be  more  astute  than 
your  specialists,  beca\ise  they  (the  Reds)  are 
trying  to  espouse  a  great  freedom  fighter. 
whUe  your  liberal  newspaper  Is  determined 
to  reject  and  denigrate  him. 

Surely.  William  Shakespeare,  William 
Paulkner,  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  Robert  Frost 
are  also  read  and  hmored  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
Are  they  to  be  considered  Communist  writers 
or  sympathizers  of  the  Bolshevik  state  and 
Ideology? 

I  regret  that  your  newspaper  has  stooped 
to  such  a  degree  of  hate  and  vituperation 
against  the  Ukrainians  that  it  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  opinion  of  a  Soviet  puppet  in 
Ukraine  for  ammunition.  Tou  have  fallen 
Into  a  trap,  and  it  will  take  some  time  be- 
fore you  realise  how  great  a  damage  your 
newspaper  has  done  to  the  cause  of  tinlversal 
freedom  by  staging  this  unneceasary  cam- 
paign of  hatred  against  Taras  Shevchenko 
and  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang,  the 
Ukrainians. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WaLTCX  DtTSHNTCK. 

Editor,  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 

Mamvillx,  N.J.. 
Woi'ember  29, 1963. 
The  EoiTOK,  — 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  I  have  seen  the  article  entitled 
"The  Shevchenko  Affair"  which  appeared 
In  Washington  Post  on  October  18,  1963. 
with  which  I  strongly  disagree. 

I  feel  that  a  statue  of  the  XTkralnlan  poet 
U  a  splendid  idea  for  Washington.  Shev- 
chenko, who  wrote  about  freedom,  wished 
It  not  only  for  Ukrainians,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. A  monument  to  Shevchenko  In  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  wlU  be  another 
testimonial  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Very  truy  yours, 

DncTS  Bkoluavskt. 

NrwTosK.  NY., 
December  10,  1963. 
Editor. 

The   Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAx  EnrrOB:  Your  repeated  smears  of  and 
groimdlees  attacks  on  our  Ukrainian  poet 
and  freedom  fighter,  Taras  Shevchenko,  will 
always  be  remembered  by  us  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  as  attacks  on  us  and  the 
whole  Ukrainian  nation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — the  nation  which  has  been  In  Com- 
munist yoke  for  the  past  46  years. 

In  the  pcut,  I  had  always  regarded  your 
newspaper  as  something  special,  as  a  paper 
of  high  standing  and  the  defender  of  jus- 
tice and  truth.  Is  that  what  you  call  Jus- 
tice by  degrading  us  and  by  smearing  our 
poetr  Is  this  truth  when  you  label  him 
"antl-SemiUc"  or  "ununlveraal"  without 
having  the  slightast  Mas  whom  you  are 
talking  about  nor  the  slightest  grounds  or 
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sources  to  back  your  preposterous  allega- 
tions? Or  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
freedom  of  the  preas  In  this  country  means 
nothing  but  smecu-,  smear,  smear,  without 
any  kind  of  joumaUstlc  ethic  or  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  pubUc  for  the  falsified 
information?  "* 

I  am  sorry,  you  do  have  "very  reliable" 
sovircee.  They  are  the  Soviet  magaaines, 
the  Communist  press  and  the  representa- 
tives to  this  country  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pravda  has 
made  similar  statements  against  the  erec- 
tion of  this  memorial.  Or,  woiild  you  say, 
that  people  who  hide  behind  your  editorials 
Just  could  not  find  any  other  more  neu- 
tral and  unbiased  sources  on  Shevchenko's 
beudcground.  If  they  could  not,  why  have 
not  they  written  on  something  they  know 
about  rather  than  on  subject  they  are  Illit- 
erate and  know  nothing  About. 
Very  truly  yovus,  i 

JOHN  P.  WrrwiCKi, 
Disabled  Veteran  of  Korean  War. 


Jersey  CiTT,  N.J. , 
I  November  6,  1963. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Burros:  I  read  your  latest  editorial  on 
the  Shevchenko  Monument  luider  the  head- 
ing "Monument  to  Ignorance"  In  the  Novem- 
ber 1,  1968,  Issue  and  cannot  luiderstand  how 
a  paper  of  your  reputation  can  call  a  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  U.S.  Congrees  "Igno- 
rant" and  how  you  could  lose  yoiu  temper  In 
an  editorial. 

The  fact  that  you  do  not  know  much  about 
Shevchenko  proves  ignorance  on  somebody 
else's  part,  not  on  the  Congressman's  who 
sponsored  the  bill  on  the  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  Monument.  How  Is  It  that  you 
and  your  literary  editor  have  not  read  any 
poems  of  Shevchenko  or  books  about  him,  at 
least  In  English?  (And  there  are  many.) 
Judging  by  your  opinion  on  Shevchenko, 
"yo\u  Blip  Is  showing." 

If  we  had  had  Congressmen  earlier  In  Con- 
gress like  jAvrrs,  Kkattng,  Lbbinskj,  and 
joNBi,  we  would  not  have  the  Cammimlsts 
at  our  doorstep  In  Cubfc,  and  we  moet  prob- 
ably would  have  no  threat  from  Red  tlussia. 
We  had  many  good  chances  to  st<^  commu- 
nism In  the  beginning  in  1917  and  1918  by 
supporting  the  Independent  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  now  enslaved  by  Russia,  Including 
Ukraine.  Thank  God  we  now  have  able 
statesmen  In  our  Congress  who  realize  the 
menace  of  ocHnmunism  and  do  not  jiunp  to 
their  feet  to  please  "good  old  Joe"  (Stalin) 
or  "jovial  and  friendly  NlklU." 

I  am  now  convinced  by  your  recent  edito- 
rials that  you  should  sixjnsOT  the  erection  of 
a  monimient  to  Ignorance.  If  you  do  decide 
to  do  that,  you  need  not  look  far  the  likeness 
of  "homo  ignoramus'"  to  put  on  Its  pedestal. 
You  should  perpetuate  the  likeness  of  one  of 
your  friends,  "erperts"  who  bungle  every- 
thing and  is  a  master  at  alienating  en- 
slaved nations,  the  best  allies  our  still  free 
and  democratic  United  States  of  America  can 
have. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Walter  Sochan. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  10, 1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sirs:  In  the  history  of  mankind  one  finds 
from  time  to  time  such  men  who  uphold 
universal  Ideals  and  fundamental  principles. 
Taras  Shevchenko  was  such  a  man.  A  man 
who  sprang  up  from  serfdom,  a  man  who 
was  known  for  his  love  of  his  fatherland, 
Ukraine,  a  mm  who  loved  all  offended  peo- 
ple, and  a  man  who  was  willing  to  give  up 
his  liberty  for  others.  Tet,  although  he  lived 
In  such  a  land,  which  was  forgotten,  both 
by  history  and  politicians  of  the  time,  he. 


Taras  Shevchenko,  was  able  to  rise  above  all 
ot  this  and  serve  as  a  beacon  for  all  en- 
slaved paoplsa.  His  Ideals,  his  cries  for  tras- 
dom,  his  yearning  for  a  liberator  of  these 
forsaken  peoples,  all  serve  to  aay,  that  he 
was  the  spokesman  for  all  who  were  and  will 
ever  be  enslaved  by  tyranny. 

In  your  protestations  against  the  erection 
of  the  mcmumant  for  Taras  Shevchenko,  you 
fight  a  symbol  of  freedom  through  all  ages 
as  long  as  tyranny  and  despotism  prevail. 
Yet,  by  this,  your  action,  you  stand  with 
the  enemies  of  freedcxn.  Is  It  because  Shev- 
chenko is  a  Ukrainian?  Maybe  If  he  were 
Scotch  or  French  or  English,  you  might  stand 
for,  not  against  him.  Is  it  because  you  ac- 
tually think  that  the  Ukrainians  are  just 
a  petty  force  of  people,  who  could  really 
never  contribute  to  the  cause  of  mankind? 

I  am  truly  aorry  to  see  such  an  attitude 
professed,  for  if  this  Is  what  America  stands 
for.  hatred,  bigotry  and  prejudice,  we  are 
truly  all  at  a  loss,  tor  what  the  American 
forefathers  fought  for,  no  longer  seems  to 
hold  true— that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  an  have  the  light  for  the  pursuit  of 
freedom. 

Very  truly  yo\n-8. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Hhuszkewycz. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
OF  America,  Inc.,  Bbanch, 

New  Havxn,  Conn., 
November  29. 1963. 
Editob, 

Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Snt:  We  were  dismayed  and  shocked 
to  read  your  \inwarranted  and  unfounded 
attack  on  Taras  Shevchenko.  The  echo  of 
your  remarks  was  heard  even  here  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  evoked  questions  In  our 
minds  as  to  why  you  have  embarked  on  such 
a  slanderotu  attack. 

The  period  of  time  was  short  between 
your  editorial  stating  that  Shevchenko  was 
and  still  is  an  obscure  poet  unknown  to  moat 
and  read  by  ao  few  till  the  next  editorial 
wherein  you  had  become  ea^erts  on  the 
poetry  and  worth  of  this  "obscure"  poet. 
Yet  you  became  experts  enough  so  as  to 
brand  him  a  "pet  of  a  small  minority";  an 
objectionable  person  in  his  views  of  other 
nationalities  imd  not  a  poet  of  significance 
in  his  artistry.  It  Is  amazing  how  in  such 
a  short  time,  anycme  could  have  familiarized 
himself  with  the  extensive  and  varied  works 
of  this  poet. 

We  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  all  these 
points — It  Is  not  only  among  Ukrainians, 
to  whom  he  Is  a  prophet  and  a  national 
hero,  that  he  is  revered  but  If  ever  you  cal- 
culated the  niunber  of  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian heritage  and  Eastern  Europeans  who 
know  of  and  deeply  regard  this  poet  you 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  it  is  beyond  the 
classification  of  a  "minority." 

It  is  very  surprising  that  a  newspaper 
which  should  at  least  try  to  be  objective 
and  accurate  In  reporting  shotild  stoop  so 
low  as  to  slander  on  the  basis  of  misinfor- 
mation. 

We  condemn  yoiir  attempts  as  malicious- 
ness and  xxrge  you  rather  strongly  to  reread 
Shevchenko  and  through  objective  investiga- 
tion reevaluate  the  position  you  accord  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

Olxg  R.  Myketey, 
Chairman,   UCCA    Branch,   New   Haven, 
Conn. 

Washinoton,  D.C,  December  10, 1963. 
Editor,  thx  Washington  Post, 
•  Washington,  D.C. 

Six:  The  campaign  you  started  began  with 
a  statement,  that  the  Shevchenko  monument 
will  be  built  by  a  group  of  Ukrainians  while 
there  are  many  other  national  groups  oppos- 
ing the  idea.  lAter  you  stated  that  the 
whole  action  has  political  rather  than  cul- 


tural character  which  may  result  In  unneces- 
sary complications  of  relaticms  between  the 
United  States  of  Amnlca  snd  the  U.S.SR. 

After  this  you  tried  to  convince  your  read- 
ers that  Shevchenko  was  a  poet  completely 
unknown  to  Americans.  Now  you  turn 
around  and  stats  that  Shevchenko  was  al- 
most a  Communist  poet,  for  whom  no  place 
shovUd  be  granted  on  the  Washington 
^^unds. 

After  reading  these  contradictions  I  won- 
der what  Is  truth  and  what  \b  false.  As  I 
see  It,  you  fight  the  idea  of  erection  of 
Shevchenko  monument  by  all  means,  but 
you  fall  to  express  the  real  reasons. 

I  think  the  newspaper  shotild  inform  the 
readers  with  true  facts  and  not  doubtful 
ones,  but  you  furnish  neither  logical  nor 
historical  proofs  for  your  discriminating 
charges. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sebhig  Zapolenko. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  8,  1963. 
Editob, 
The  Washington  Pott.  Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Snt:  Your  edit(»-lals  attacking  the 
'erection  of  the  Shevchenko  monument  were 
a  great  blow  to  me  as  a  freedomr loving  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  XTkralnlan  descent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  working  under  a  mistak- 
en notion  that  the  erectim  of  this  monu- 
ment was  8upp(»rted  by  a  very  small  group 
of  Vkralnians.  8<dievchenko  to  a  Ukrainian 
has  all  of  the  same  significance  that  Wash- 
ington has  to  an  American,  and  the  fact 
that  ao  many  tbousands  of  Ukrainians 
donated  to  the  erection  of  this  monument  Is 
proof  of  your  misconception. 

It  is  also  unforgivable,  that  a  newspaper 
of  your  stature  should  use  Communist  prop- 
anda  material,  such  as  the  magazine  USSR, 
and  interviews  with  offlclaU  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  as  the  basis  for  its  editorials. 
It  Is  a  well-known  fact  all  over  the  world 
that  Communists  contort  everything  to  their 
own  liking  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orig- 
inal Is  not  recognizable.  Why  not  base  your 
work  on  literature  on  Shevchenko  published 
in  the  West,  and  eepeclally  in  this  country? 

I  sincerely  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  be 
pers\iaded  to  dit^  tt^s  regrettable  action  on 
your  part,  and  that  you  will  become  friends 
of  Ukrainians,  «nd  will  help  us  fight  for — 
not  against  our  cause,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  the  cause  of  this  great  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROXOLANA  CHABUBSKA. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  11, 19€3. 
Editor,  the  Washinoton  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  Although  the  Washington  Poet  Is  one 
of  the  leading  papers  in  the  United  States, 
It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  took  to  read- 
ing it— since  you  started  your  campaign 
against  Shevchenko.  And  I  feel  I  should  call 
your  attention  to  certain  points. 

To  us,  people  of  Ukrainian  descent,  he  Is 
not  only  a  great  poet  but  also  an  outstand- 
ing freedcHn-flghter  and  a  victim  of  tyranny. 
Since  freedcHn  is  a  common  cause  regardless 
of  nationality,  all  freedom-llklng  people 
would  be  expected  to  approve  otu-  efforts  to 
honor  his  memory.  The  uninformed  may 
not  support  us,  but  certainly  have  no  reason 
to  object.  It  Is  bewildering  that  a  great 
paper  in  a  free  country  chose  to  start  an 
active  campaign  against  this  project. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Shevchenko's  greatness  is 
acknowledged  everywhere  and  by  groups  of 
all  persuasions,  right,  moderate  and  left. 
Should  your  campaign  reach  Ito  goals,  the 
Communist  {M'opaganda  will  not  fall  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  They  will  point 
out  that  in  "capitalistic,  imperialistic  United 
States  there  is  no  i^preclalon  for  freedom 
and  Its  champions." 
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Shevchenko's  life,  work,  and  art  were  a 
dedication  In  the  f\illeet  Bcnse  to  freedom 
and  liberty,  not  only  for  his  native  land^- 
Ukraine — but  also  to  others  enslaved  by 
Moeoow.  Be  paid  the  highest  price  for  his 
beliefs;  he  died  tor  them. 

Amoica  was  built  by  men  and  women 
who  harbored  the  same  stanch  love  for  free- 
dom and  Justice  as  Shevchenko  did.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  \inderatand  the  motives 
of  your  paper  when  attacking  the  fitting  en- 
deavor of  American  citizens  of  Ukrainian 
descent  who  wish  to  pay  homage  to  a  great 
poet  and  freedom  fighter.  Your  paper  has, 
undoubtedly,  given  a  great  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  Justice  contrary  to  the  American 
tradition  of  fair  Journalism. 

May  I  urge  you  to  read  and  evaluate  the 
work  of  Taras  B.  Shevchenko  In  order  to 
form  yoiur  own  opinions  and  not  to  "borrow" 
them  from  the  magazine  "U.S.8.R."  and 
other  sources  of  dubious  origin. 
Tours  truly, 

BORDAN  PaSZKOWSKTJ. 


EUZABETH,  N.J., 

December  11, 1963. 

Sirs:  In  regard  to  your  disgraceful  edi- 
torials which  I  believe  were  spawned  from 
an  Ignorance  of  facts  about  a  man  who  Is 
comparable.  In  the  eyee  of  freedom-loving 
Ukrainians,  to  an  American  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton, or  a  Bungari&n  Kossuth,  or,  in  Utera- 
t\u-e,  an  English  Shakespeare,  I  wish  to 
present  some  facts. 

In  the  romantic  literary  movement  of  the 
19th  century,  which  swept  the  Ukrainian 
nation,  althou^  it  was  subjugated  iinder 
two  empires,  there  appeared  one  man  who 
has  since  been  dear  to  all  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalists— TSras  Shevchenko.  In  his  col- 
lected works  "Kobsar,'*  he  related  various 
aspects  of  Ukrainian  life  and  legends,  and 
he  dug  into  the  glorious  Kocak  past  for  such 
poems  as  "Bamalia,"  "Baydamakl,"  and 
"Ivan  Pidkova."  Shevchenko  and  several 
others  organized  the  Society  of  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Ifethodiiis  in  Kiev.  This  society  demanded 
abc^tion  of  serfdom  and  demanded  freedom 
ot  press,  thought,  speech,  and  conscience. 
It  visualized  a  Ukrainian  Republic  in  a 
loaeely  knit  Slavonic  federation  not  domi- 
nated by  any  one  co\mtry.  The  members  of 
the  group  were  arreeted  and  Taras  was  exiled 
to  Central  Asia  for  10  years.  The  TSar's 
own  hand  added  a  prohibition  of  writing  and 
painting.  Shevchenko  was  never  to  see  his 
homeland  again  and  In  his  "Zapowlt"  he 
wrote: 

"When  I  die,  bury 
Me  in  a  grave 
In  the  wide  steppes 
Of  beautiful  Ukraine. 

"Bury  me  and  rise  up. 
Break  your  chains 

And  with  your  hateful  enemy's  blood 
Shower  your  freedom. 

"And  as  for  me  in  this  big  family 
In  a  new,  free  family 
Don't  forget  to  remember 
With  a  tender,  silent  word." 

The  first  part  of  Shevchenko's  own  eulogy 
was  fulfilled;  he  Is  today  burled  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  Dnieper  River.  The  sec- 
ond part  was  also  fulfilled,  though  only 
briefly,  when  the  XTkrainian  Republic  was 
bom  out  of  the  World  War's  deetruction; 
it  was  short  lived,  however,  because  the 
annlee  of  several  "neighboring"  countries 
simultaneously  destroyed  her  while  the  West 
watched  with  apathy  or  even  helped  the  in- 
vaders with  supptiss  and  troops.  Thoee  of 
Ukrainian  deecent  and  the  ref ugeee  from , 
enslaved  Ukraine  in  this  country  have  i>ut 
together  their  nickels,  dimes,  and  dollars  in 
an  attempt  to  honor  Shevchenko  by  nmped- 
Ing  the  wish  in  the  last  part  of  "Zapowlt" 
above.  I  only  Implore  you  to  try  to  undiv- 
8<and   and   respect  this   wish   c^  a  people 


which  the  world  has  forgotten  and  looked 
upon  with  apathy  throughout  their  many 
centurlea  of  foreign  enslBvement. 

Oaoaoz  Lxwtckt. 


Tekntok,  N.J.,  December  7, 1963. 
The  EorroB.  thk  WASHUforoif  Post, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  8a:  Reeponslbllltles  of  a  newspaper 
toward  the  public,  as  you  well  realize  are 
too  wide  to  be  mentioned  here.  But  your 
right  to  this  claim  should  be  based  on  un- 
prejiidlced  attitude  and  unbiased  informa- 
tion— as  much  as  possible.  It  Is  the  latter 
that  Is  so  noticeably  lacking  in  your  articles 
against  the  Shevchenko  monument  which  Is 
to  be  erected  in  Washington. 

At  this  moment  no  one  in  this  country  can 
complain  about  insufficient  scholarly  or  other 
sovux:es  about  the  great  poet  and  a  great 
man.  who  with  his  pen  and  his  life  fought 
for  freedom  and  (aught  others  to  do  the 
same — Taras  Shevchenko.  His  great  re- 
gard for  the  freedom  of  every  man  can 
serve  as  an  inspiring  example  to  all  people, 
regardless  of  race  or  nationality. 

I  hoped  that  you  would  not  stoop  to  limit 
yourself  to  such  obviously  one-sided  advisers 
or  information,  but  would  try  to  see  Shev- 
chenko as  he  really  was.  Please  understand 
that  It  Is  not  only  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  deaoent  (who 
chipped  in  their  Mxitrlbutlons  to  make  this 
project  poesible)  who  deeply  cherish  the 
ideals  for  which  Shevchenko  stood  and  gave 
to  freedom-loving  Ukrainians,  but  also  read- 
ers of  other  nations  and  races  who  felt  his 
touch  of  genius  and  universal  message. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  would  review 
your  stand  and  txeip  us  honor  a  great  man — 
In  universal  terms. 

Respectfully  yours. 

LABMaA  M.  U  Ontbhkbvtch. 

Watutown,  Cowir.,  December  10,  1963. 
EorroB.  THz  Washinoton  Post, 
WashiTiffton,  D.C. 

Sul:  Through  our  press  we  learned  that 
your  well-established  new^>aper  printed  edi- 
torials In  which  you  dlscuBS  the  advisabUlty 
of  oonstructlng  a  monument  in  memory  of 
T.  Shevchenko  on  the  grounds  of  Washing- 
ton. 

As  Aftierloan  citizens,  we  are  surprised  and 
shocked  th*t  the  objective  edlUxs  can  sup- 
port the  Idea  of  a  dual  nkorality.  We  sup- 
port the  freedom  flghteiB  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  supported  freedom  In  Algeria  and  Israel, 
we  sui^xirt  freedom  fl^tet*  in  the  South  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  we  deny 
the  right  to  freedcon  of  a  4a-mllllon  nation  in 
clvlllaed  E\irc^>e. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Tbojan. 

Bbonx,  N.T..  December  8, 1963. 
Editor,  thx  Washinoton  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sib:  I  am  writing  to  protect  at  the  antl- 
Shevchenko  articlee  which  have  appeared  in 
your  new^japer.  They  were  luif air  to  the 
memory  of  a  freedom-loving  poet  and  to  the 
people  who  wish  to  honor  him. 

I  hope  you  will  drop  this  regrettable  action 
and  champion  the  cause  of  freedom  and  not 
oppose  It. 

Yours  truly, 

Martha  Bachtnskt. 


Detroit,  Mich., 
December  4, 1963. 
Editor,  the  Washinoton  Post, 
Wcuhinnton,  D.C. 

Sib:  You  are  rendering  bad  service  to  the 
American  pec^le  with  your  remarks  about 
Taras  Shevchenko.  Your  evaluation  of  bis 
life  and  deeds  is  completely  wrong  and  evi- 
dently based  on  false  sotirces. 

Z  ask  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  whole 
truth  about  this  great  man  and  freedom - 
fighter,  Taras  Shevchenko,  and  to  stop  your 
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campaign  against  bis  monument  In  Wash- 
ington. You  can  find  an  unbiased  Informa- 
tion about  him  in  the  "Ukraine,  a  concise 
encyclopedia,"  hewly  edited  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Prees,  or  In  the  writings  of 
Prof.  C.  G.  Mannings. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Boychuk. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 
•  December  10, 1963. 

Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I,  aa  a  freedom-loving  American 
citizen  of  Ukrainian  descent,  wish  to  express 
my  great  dissatisfaction  with  your  slanderous 
editorials  in  regard  to  the  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment. I  cannot  understand  why  such  a  well- 
respected  nevrapaper  as  yours  would  have 
to  resort  to  the  spread  of  false  and  cheap 
Communist  propaganda. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  if  you  would  only 
read  some  of  the  literature  about  Shevchen- 
ko that  was  published  in  the  free  Western 
WcH-ld.  you  will  drop  this  regrettable  action 
on  your  part. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Stephan  Lttciw. 

Chicago,  December  7, 1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  It  was  with  great  concern  and  deep 
disappointment  that  I  read  the  remarks  of 
your  newspaper  about  Shevchenko.  I  can- 
not understand  bow  you  could  allow  that 
kind  of  unfair  evaluation  of  this  great  man 
who  dedicated  bis  whole  life  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  for  which  he  suffered  and  final- 
ly died,  be  displayed  on  the  pages  of  your 
paper. 

Preedom  U  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States  and  It  has  always  honored  fighters 
for  man's  liberty  regardless  of  national  ori- 
gin. Why  Is  your  paper  retreating  from  this 
tradition? 

I  ssk  the  Washington  Post  to  stop  ren- 
dering bad  service  to  cause  of  freedom. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Julian  Sawartn. 

PoBos,  N.J.,  December  10, 1963. 
Editor,  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Ban  I  wish  to  express  my  displeasure 
at  recent  articlee  in  your  newspaper  about 
Taras  Shevchenko.  As  one  of  Irish  descent, 
like  the  late  President  Kennedy,  I  object  to 
theee  statements  about  a  great  lover  of  free- 
dom. His  wOTks  should  be  examined  In  a 
fair  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Rtan. 


Ing  editorials  attacking  the  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  Monument. 

To  me,  an  American  citizen  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  it  has  come  as  a  heavy  blow.  It 
Is  very  hard  for  me  to  see  such  editorials 
as  mentioned  above  and  to  believe  that  In 
this  great  cotintry  there  are  people  who 
oppose  the  honoring  of  great  freedom  fight- 
ers of  other  nations. 

I  should  appreciate  your  taking  proper  ac- 
tion in  stopping  theee  editorials. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ulana  M.  Babivk. 


I  sincerely  hope   that  you  will   abandon 
your  regrettable  stand  and  support  not  so 
much  our  cause  as  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Very  truly  youis, 

Sophia  Doroshenko. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

December  9, 1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ba:  I  have  spent  14  years  In  the  United 
States.  I  came  here  to  find  freedom  and 
became  an  American  citizen.  My  hpart  goes 
out  to  anybody  seeking  freedom  and  liberty. 
Your  editorial  attacking  the  erection  of 
the  Shevchenko  Monument,  a  monument 
for  Ukraine's  greatest  freedom  fighter,  was 
a  great  blow  to  me.  I  cannot  understand 
how  you  can  attack  a  person  who  to  the 
Ukrainians  is  as  significant  as  Washington 
to  the  Americans. 

I   hope   that  you   will    fight    for   freedom 
and  not  against  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Areta  Halushchynska. 


Denver,  Colo.,  December  10,  1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  another  one  of  the  "small  group" 
of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  that  sup- 
ixnted  erection  of  Shevchenko's  monument 
and  I  can't  figure  it  out  why  you  are  appos- 
ing it.  I  can  see  why  Soviet  propaganda  Is 
against  ereoUon.  but  why  the  Washington 
Post?  Shevchenko  dedicated  his  whole  life 
to  the  cause  of  freedom;  he  dreamed  about 
Ukralnla's  own  Washington.  For  these 
dreams  he  finally  died.  Surely  a  newaptLper 
at  your  statue  should  know  theee  facts.  Yet 
your  evaluation  of  tills  great  man  is  quite 
unfair  arid  erroneous.  Why  don't  you  study 
Shevchenko's  works  more  closely?  And  if 
you  do,  I  am  sure  you  wUl  change  your 
opinion  and  the  tone  of  your  writings. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  S.  KOLTUNINK. 


The  United  Ukrainian 
Students  Association,  Inc.,  U.S.A., 

December  9, 1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sib:  We  American  college  students  of 
Ukrainian  descent  wish  to  exp^-ees  our  strtHig 
opposition  to  your  stand  on  the  l^evchenko 
memorial  statue  in  Washing^n. 

We  believe  that  were  you  better  acquainted 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
you  would  realize  the  moral  significance  that 
he  has  for  all  peoples  who  are  denied  free- 
dom. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  approach  him  and 
the  Ukrainian  nation  without  bias  but  with 
sympathetic  understanding. 
Very  truly  yours, 

.  Wlodla  Hnatiuk, 

Secretary. 

ROCHXSTBR,  N.Y., 
December  S,  1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington.'D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  It  has  'come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Washington   Post  has  been  hav- 


Bbonx,  N.Y.,  December  9, 1963. 
EorroR,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dbab  Sn:  Your  editorials  attacking  the 
erection  of  the  Shevchenko  monument  were 
a  great  blow  to  me  as  a  freedom-loving 
American  citizen  of  Ukrainian  deecent.  Your 
paper  reported  tbsa  the  monument  is  sup- 
ported by  a  very  small  group  of  Ukrainians. 
For  your  information,  thousands  of  Ukrain- 
ians donated  to  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
mmt. 

Your  paper  should  not  use   Commxinist 

prt^jaganda   material.     Why   not   base   your 

work  on  literature  on  Shevchenko  published 

In  the  West,  and  especially  in  this  country? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ostop  Wynnyk. 


VnxANOVA,  Fa.. 
December  9,  1963^. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sib:  I  was  highly  disturbed  reading 
your  editorials  in  which  you  criticized  the 
erection  of  the  Shevchenko  Monument.  Let 
me  point  out  that  this  great  poet  and  man 
stood  up  against  the  despotism  which  has 
suppressed  the  human  dignity,  and  personal 
and  political  freedom  of  idl  nations  which 
were  then  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  This 
includes  Poles,  nations  of  the  Caucasus  and 
many  others. 

In  this  country  personal  freedom  and 
hvunan  dignity  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant virtues  which  have  laid  foundation  to 
our  constitution  and  gave  strength  to  many 
generations  of  patriotic  Americans  to  de- 
velop free,  democratic  society. 

Please   change  your  mind.     It  will   be   a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  It  will  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roman  Maksymowtch,  Ph.  D. 

Bridoxpobt,  Conn., 

December  10,  1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  I  must  strcxigiy  protest  to 'the  edi- 
torials attacking  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Taras  Shevchenko.  Your  notion 
that  this  monument  vras  supported  by  a  very 
small  group  of  Ukrainians  is  very  tnistaken. 

For  a  Ukrainian,  Shevchenko  Is  a  symbol 
of  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit,  strength,  love 
for  humanity,  and  good  will  personified.  For 
us  Shevchenko  represents  a  tie  between  the 
native  country  we  had  to  leave  behind  and 
our  new  home,  which  share  the  same  Ideals. 

I  believe  that  if  you  would  avail  yourself 
of  literature,  which  was  published  in  the 
West,  you  would  not  base  yo\ir  opinions  on 
a  magazine  like  the  UJB.SJI.,  or  interviews 
with  Soviet  ofllolals.  I  believe  that  you 
would  be  working  tar,  not  against,  the  cause 
of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. 
Yours  truly, 

Oksana  Shxtst. 


FHILADn.PBIA,   Pa., 

December  8, 1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Your  editorials  attacking  the 
proposed  Shevchenko  Monument  in  Wash- 
ington are  to  me,  an  Am^can  citizen  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  a  completely  unjustified 
attack  on  Shevchenko,  his  si^^iflcanoe  for 
all  Ukrainians,  and,  indeed,  his  significance 
for  all  freedom-loving  peoples. 

That  a  newspaper  of  your  stature  should 
use  Communist  propaganda  as  a  basis  fcx-  its 
editorials  is  very  dismaying.  The  Oommu- 
nists  adopted  Shevchenko  as  their  own  only 
when  they  utt«-ly  failed  to  pervert  and 
destroy  his  values. 


BoiTAiiO,  N.Y., 
December  9,  1963. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  It  was  regrettable  and  deep  dlsap- 
pc^ntmMit  to  read  the  runarks  in  your  news- 
paper about  Shevchenko. 

Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  source  of 
information  was  rather  circumstantial  than 
factual,  stating  that  small  group  of  Ukrain- 
ians supported  this  drive  for  erection  of  the 
monument. 

Moreover,  it  Is  unforgivable  to  use  Com- 
munist propaganda  material  and  Interviews 
with  Communist  officials  for  this  purpose. 

Sir,  have  you  learned  nothing  as  yet 
from  the  past? 

How  much  one  trusts  the  people  that  Ixoke 
so  many  treaties  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n?  Why  not  base  your  work  on  literature 
on  Shevchenko  published  In  this  countrir? 

The  'man  that  your  paper  la  degrading 
stood  up  for  freedom  which  Is  a  part  of  our 
great  Nation's  tradition. 

Why  is  your  paper  retreating  from  this 
tradittod? 

Let  the  torch  of  freedom  be  aaght  aU 
over  the  world  not  subdued  by  ignorance, 
biased  opinion,  and  hatred. 
Very  truly  yovrs, 

Mark  J.  Stasiuk. 
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Inflatioiuuy  Daocer  Noted 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

om  lossousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  C7URTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  her 
column  In  the  Washington  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  Sylvia  Porter  warns  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  renewed  inflation  during  the 
cvurent  year.  Citing  the  danger  signals 
of  increased  consumer  and  business 
spending,  massive  tax  cuts,  stiff  union 
demands  for  wage  boosts,  and  a  big 
budget  deficit,  she  points  to  the  dangers 
which  a  renewal  of  Inflation  would  hold 
in  this  flercely  competitive  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
her  column  in  the  Rscord  : 

Nsw  Ctcls  or  Iitixatidn   Could   Start 

EmaciNO 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  remarkable  stability  in  our  living  costs 
which  you  and  I  have  enjoyed  for  S  full 
years  could  be  seriously  challenged  as  1964 
ages.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  booms 
,ended  in  the  late  fifties  there  are  signs  that 
a  new  cycle  of  mod^«te  inflation  could  start 
emerging  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  here's 
why. 

First,  the  tax  cuts  which  we're  to  get  in 
1964-66  will  give  us  billions  of  dollars  of 
extra  spending  power  and  well  spend  most 
of  the  dollars.  The  Oovemment  slso  will 
be  running  a  big  budget  deficit  and  thus 
will  be  pouring  many  more  billions  into  the 
economic  stream  than  it  will  be  taking  out 
In  taxes. 

Although  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
most  goods  and  services,  there  are  forces 
which  win  put  upward  preesiu'e  on  prices. 


Second.  Organlaed  labor  has  made  it  dear 
that  In  1M4.  money  will  be  back  In  style. 
Tba  Uhlted  Auto  Workers'  Walter  Reuther 
Intends  to  lead  a  drive  for  a  breakthrough 
on  the  oaah  waft  Croat.  The  Teamsters' 
Jamee  Hoffa  Is  aet  to  fight  for  a  national 
contract  In  trucking  and  for  larger  cash  wage 
Increases. 

Slnoe  1958,  businessmen  generally  have 
been  ahaorUng  annual  wage  increases  with- 
out boosting  prices.  becauM  the  rise  in  out- 
put per  worker  (productivity)  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  In  wagee.  But  if  this  aituation 
reverses  in  1964.  the  danger  of  a  new  wage- 
prloe  (or  prloe-wage)  upswing  will  be  clear. 

Ttilrd.  Corporations  across  the  country 
have  bem  steadily  eating  Into  the  margins  of 
their  unused  plant  oapadty  during  thsae  35 
months  of  sustained  business  expansion. 

"nie  slack  In  their  operations  has  been  a 
key  factor  operating  against  price  hikes, 
but  If  the  tax  cuts  do  spur  factories  to  near 
capacity,  the  basto  will  be  laid  for  price 
Increases. 

Fourth.  World  raw  matwlal  prices  have 
been  firming  and  the^long  slide  since  the 
Korean  war  seems  to  have  been  arrested  at 


Higher  prtoee  for  basic  commodities  sre 
bound  to  put  preesure  ou  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  rl^t  up  the  line. 


THZ    IMTKSi>BXTATION 


So  far,  moet  price  booets  are  viewed  as  Just 
healthy  indications  of  a  strong  eoonomy. 
Admittedly,  the  Government's  consumer 
price  index— our  index  of  living  cost 
changes — ^has  been  dimiblng  aroxind  1^  per- 
cent a  year  (give  or  take  a  fraction)  and  la 
now  at  an  alltlme  high. 

But  a  living  cost  Increase  of  well  under  2 
percent  a  year  ia  considered  reasonable  in  a 
business  upturn.  The  index  of  wholesale 
prices  has  scarcely  budged  m  6  years.  Rarely 
in  the  aoth  centiiry  have  industrial  prices 
remained  so  stable  for  so  long  a  period. 

While  it  costs  you  around  $10.76  to  buy 
the  market  baaket  of  goods  and  services 
which  $10  bought  In  1957-69,  that's  not  a 
significant  living  cost  advance  eonsldertng 
the  span  of  time.  While  the  $1  which  bought 
100  cents  of  goods  in  1957-69  buys  cmly  93 
cents  worth  now,  that's  hardly  a  major  mro- 
slon  in  our  currency's  buying  power  over  a 
e-year  span.  What's  more,  ixiost  of  the  rise 
in  the  consumer  price  index  has  been  due  to 
increases  in  prlcee  of  such  servlcee  as  medi- 
cal and  personal  care,  rising  expenses  of 
operating  a  house,  climbing  coets  of  eating 
away  from  home. 

Now,  though,  there  are  danger  signals  in 
the  combination  of  increasing  consumer  and 
business  spending,  massive  tax  cuts,  stiffer 
union  demands  for  wage  boosts,  a  big  budg- 
et deficit. 

"INTLATION    A    PSOaLXM" 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin 
Is  saying  it  plainly:  "Inflation  la  a  very  real 
problem."  The  Presidents  chief  economic 
adviser,  Dr.  Walter  Heller.  Is  warning  busi- 
nessmen that  "the  American  pubUo  would 
have  little  sympathy^  If  they  should  "take 
advantage  of  expanding  markets  to  boost 
their  pricee  In  the  light  of  record  and  rising 
proflts." 

President  Johnson  Is  likely  to  come  out 
with  some  tough  talk  about  Inflation  In  his 
major  messages  to  Coogrees  this  month  and 
he's  reedy  to  back  xip  the  Federal  Bseenre  if 
it  slams  on  the  credit  brakee  to  prevent,  as 
Mr.  Martin  says,  "Inflatton  getting  ahead  of 
MM  again  as  It  did  In  1956." 

A  creeping  rise  In  pricee  we  can  accept  as 
a  penalty  for  proqiertty.  Man  than  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  In  thto  fiercely  competnive 
world,  and  every  responsible  Aniertcan  should 
know  it  by  thto  time. 


Newspaper  Sayi  Preddeat  Jolutos 
Fhnlwd  Firtt  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHZKOTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  H.  1964 

Mr.  PEU.Y.  Mr.  Bpealker,  the  foUow- 
ing  editorial  fr(mi  the  January  2,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Seattle  Times  expresses  the 
severe  dlsainxiintment  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  products  industry  at 
our  new  President's  first  veto: 

Johnson's  Blow  to  nJ9.  Lxticbkb 

President  Johnson's  pocket  veto  of  a  bill 
that  would  have  reqiilred  that  Canadian 
lumber  entering  the  United  States  be  marked 
as  to  country  of  origin  to  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  the  Northwest's  view,  Mr.  Jcdihson  has 
fiunked  the  first  teet  at  hto  wUlingpeas  to 
follow  through  on  the  luzfiber-ald  program 
announced  with  some  fanfare  by  Preeldent 
Kennedy  In  July  1963. 

One  provision  In  that  program  called  for 
establishment  of  a  "preference  for  American 
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products  in  the  purchase  of  lumber  by  the 
E>efense  Department,  the  General  Servlcee 
Admintotratlon,  and  other  Federal  agenelea." 

That  provision  has  thus  fsr  been  largely 
ineffective,  and  It  to  dUBeult  to  see  how — In 
view  of  Mr.  Johnson's  veto  of  the  marking 
bill — it  ever  can  be  effective. 

The  Preaident  denied  the  UJS.  lumber  in- 
dustry thto  simple  measure  of  relief  despite 
the  fact  th»t  Canada  itself  insists  on  a  label 
of  origin  on  its  imports  and  also  marks 
"made  in  Canada"  on  its  lumber  exports  to 
every  country  except  the  United  States. 

There  was  not  even  united  Canadian  op- 
posiUcm  to  ths  bilL  The  Victoria  Colonist 
stated  last  Decunber  18:  "A  good  bargain  to 
a  good  bargain  whether  It  to  labeled  or  not. 
The  'made  In  Carnal'  label  on  lumber  to  the 
hallmark  of  qui^ity.  We  should  be  proud 
of  it." 

On  Chrtotaias  Eve  Preeldent  Johnson,  act- 
ing In  the  aftermath  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.'s  aotloh  to  end  automobile  manufac- 
turing In  South  Bend.  Ind.,  announced  a 
five-point  propam  for  aiding  laid-off  work- 
ers and  attracting  new  Industry  to  the  Mid- 
west city.' 

It  to  dUBcult  to  reatot  contrasting  thto 
prompt  Federal  action  with  the  negative  at- 
titude that  seems  to  domln&te  Washington, 
D.C.  thinking  regarding  the  heavy  unem- 
ployment proUem  in  thto  State. 

In  addition  to  the  sudden  blow,  affecting 
6,000  Jobe,  caused  by  cancellation  of  the 
DynA-Soar  spaoe-gllder  program,  forest- 
produot  employment  In  Waahlngton  has 
dropped  from  79341  In  1961  to  63,980  in 
1963. 

The  foreet-product-employment  figuree 
would  be  much  worse  were  It  not  for  the 
Ingenuity  ahown  by  major  oompaalee  In  di- 
versifying their  products  undM-  the  Impact 
of  Canadian  waterbcwne  Ixmiber's  Increaalng 
domination  of  the  United  States  east  coast 
market. 

British  COIiunbia'B  share  of  that  most  luc- 
rative of  cargo-lumber  markets  has  risen  in 
Just  S  years  from  46  to  70  percent. 

And  yet— as  a  key  Industry  oOdal  has 
pointed  out— every  move  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Ixuiber  Industry  to  get  equal  treatment 
with  Canada  In  our  own  marketa  has  been 
torpedoed  by  one  souroe  or  another. 

Preaident  Johnson  has  Just  fired  the  moet 
recent  torpedo. 


BotnHsm  Sjmposnmi  at  die  Taft 
Eafiaeermg  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  li4ilk  and 
Food  Branch  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sani- 
tary Engineering  Center  in  Cincinnati  is 
playing  host  to  approximately  300  par- 
ticipants at  a  ssanposlum  on  twtullsm 
which  began  today  In  Cincinnati. 

Botulism  has  become  a  serious  problem 
as  last  year  there  were  more  than  40 
cases  reported.  At  this  meetlns  repre- 
sentatives of  educational  institutions, 
directors  of  State  laboratoxles,  r^ie- 
sentatives  of  the  various  fObd  Industries, 
and  other  Interested  parties  will  pool 
their  informatloQ  and  attempt  to  make 
some  determination  of  what  must  be 
done  to  attack  the  complex  problems 
involved. 


This  symposium  Is  another  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  excelteit  woik  being  done 
at  the  Taft  Center.  The  wealth  oi 
trained  peraoDnd  and  f acflities.  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  Cincinnati 
area,  as  well  as  the  central  location  in 
the  country,  make  possible  the  fine  work 
there.  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  oippor- 
tunlty  to  commwMl  the  Taft  Center  for 
its  role  In  ^onsorlng  the  meeting  and 
wish  all  the  participants  success  in  their 
deliberations. 


The  Pope's  Historic  Pilgrimage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps one  of  the  few  bright  spots  In  cur- 
rent international  events  Is  the  good  will 
and  potential  developments  resulting 
from  Pope  Paul's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
land. 

The  Importance  and  significance  of  thie 
pilgrimage  were  very  properly  discussed 
in  an  editorial  tn  the  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 8,  Chicago  Sun-TUnes,  which  places 
proper  emphasis  on  the  visit,  as  it  pierced 
through  the  political  oompllcatl(xis  of 
the  Mideast  area.  I  insert  the  editorial 
into  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 
[Ftxxn  the  Chicago  E(un-Tlmes,  Jan.  8,  1964] 
Ths  PorTs  msroizc  PiLOBncAOB 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  returned  to  the  Vatican 
after  an  unprecedented  i^lgrlmage  to  tiie 
Holy  Land  where,  amid  shrlnee  and  scenes 
reminiscent  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth.  hs  was 
most  graciously  received  by  both  rulers  and 
people. 

That  those  shrines  and  scenes  are  scattered 
over  what  to  now  a  divided  Holy  Land — some 
of  them  are  in  Jordan,  an  Arab  kingdom  In 
which  the  foUoweis  of  Mohammed  dominate, 
and  others  are  In  Israel,  where  Jews  are  work- 
ing In  reestabUahlng  a  homeland— only  em- 
phasized hto  mission.  Three  great  religious 
movements,  Judaism,  Mf>*i«»iriTin*«iimU»»^  uod 
Chrtotlsnlty.  fused.  If  only  briefly,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Pope's  pilgrimage.  That  Pope 
Paul  was  abto  to  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  be  received  with  psce  and  affection  dem- 
onstratea  the  alow  but  certain  trend  toward 
understanding  and  brotherhood  abroad  in 
the  woiid  today. 

Pope  Paul's  visit  was  also  marked  by  hto 
meeting  wUh  Athenagoras  I,  the  ecumenical 
patriarch  of  the  Orthbdoz  Eastern  Church. 
That  chiirch.  known  ofllolally  as  the  Holy  Or- 
thodox Catholic  ApostoUe  Eastern  Church, 
vras  an  Integral  part  of  early  Otarlstlanlty  and 
nourished  In  the  Bysantlne  Empire  that  long 
centered  on  Constantinople,  now  Istanbul. 
It  BpneO.  throughout  the  Esst.  especiaUy  In 
Greece  and  In  the  Slavic  ooimtrtee.  Its  rela- 
tions with  Rome  wore  characterised  by  grow- 
ing estrangement  from  the  6th  to  the  11th 
centuries.  Tlie  final  break  between  Rome 
and  Constantlnopto  came  in  1054. 

Athenagoras  I  of  Constantinc^Is  to  regard- 
ed aa  first  among  equato  by  the  patriarchs 
of  the  14  other  Orthodox  ch\irches,  each  an 
Independent  national  church.  He  does  not 
possess  any  Jurisdiction  over  them.  He  to.  as 
ecumenical  patriarch,  a  symbol  of  their  theo- 
logical unity  and  as  such  met  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  in  a  further  demonstration  of 


that  ecumenicity  now  characterizing  the 
three  principal  brandies  of  Christianity — Or- 
thodOK.  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant. 

Tlie  apUt  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople preceded  toe  Protestant  Reformation 
In  Western  Europe  by  ai^aroxlmatoly  five  cen- 
turtoa.  Chrlstlanttr  has  long  be^n  frag- 
mented by  theological  disputes  and  the  rival 
amUtloas  of  kings  and  potentates.  Opti- 
mistic Indeed  would  be  one  who  predicted 
that  the  current  ecumenical  movement  will 
result  in  an  organic  reunion  of  ito  major  dl- 
vtoions  in  the  foreeeable  futive.  Under- 
standing and  tolerance  must,  of  necessity, 
come  first.  But  they  are  beginning  to  be 
manifest. 

The  meeting  between  Paul  VI  and  Athe- 
nagorto  I  was  historic.  It  wss  the  first  en- 
counter between  a  Roman  pontiff  and  an 
ecumenical  patriarch  since  14S9  when  an 
abortive  effort  was  made  to  heal  the  schism 
which  had  si^t  Christianity  in  1054. 

The  invited  presence  of  Proteetant  observ- 
ers at  the  Vatican  Emucenlcal  Council  has 
been  in  the  same  significant  pattern. 

Pope  Paul  and  hto  widely  beloved  predeces- 
aor.  Pope  John,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  dialog  so  essential  to  cairtatlan  unity. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  such  unity  will 
develop  into  union. 

Paul's  Holy  Land  pilgrimage  emphasized 
anew  the  common  source  of  the  various  divi- 
sions In  Christianity.  It  slsoen^ihaslaed  the 
fact  that  ChrlsUan.  Jew,  and  lioalem  worahlp 
the  same  God,  urging  thereby  on  all  a  greater 
acceptance  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  ot  man. 


Qnafily  StabflisatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHiaAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13. 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  E^aker,  pursu- 
ant tb  permission  granted.  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  ComaxssioirAL  Rec- 
ord a  Novonber  7,  1963,  press  release  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  referring  to 
Government  suits  l»:ought  against  a  New 
York  druggists'  association  which  used 
the  State  fair  trade  statute  as  a  cover 
for  violating  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
This  association,  among  other  Illegal  ac- 
tivities, c(»npelled  and  coerced  druggists 
to  maintain  fair  trade  prices,  harassed 
druggists  n^o  did  not  observe  fair  trade 
prices,  and  threatened  to  seek  and  sought 
reprisfOs  \xy  manufacturers. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  similar 
types  <a  illegal  activities  have  been  en- 
gaged in  by  ardent  retail  fair  traders. 
The  quality  stabilization  Mil,  if  enacted, 
will  lend  itself  to  this  same  misuse  on  a 
national  scale. 

QUAUTT   STABnjZATION 

The  Department  of  Justice  today  charged 
a  New  Tork  retail  drug  trade  association  with 
participating  in  two  price-fixing  conspiracies, 
one  concerning  preecription  drugs  and  the 
other  concerning  drug  products  in  general. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said 
the  defendant,  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  Inc.,  Woodmere,  Long  Is- 
land. H.T..  has  agreed  to  entry  of  consent 
Judgments  forbidding  the  practices  charged 
by  the  Department. 

Proposed  Judgments,  to  became  effective 
in  30  days,  were  filed  today  at  the  same  time 
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and  licOulre  Acts  per- 
laws  wblcb  let  manufac- 
reeale  prices  on  trade- 
Mr.  Kennedy  said  these 
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Keaaedy's  Lifacj  to  Ncfro  Lawyer 


RXTENBDON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Bi  JUUTT  O'HARA 

or  nxJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUa  !  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundi  y.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  DllDols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extendin :  my  remailu  to  Include 
the  memorial  t;  Ibute  by  Edward  B.  Toles 
at  the  Cook  [bounty  Bar  Aaaociation 
memorial  serr  ces  at  the  Metropc^tan 
Community  CI  urch  In  Chicago  wi  De- 
cember 15. 196; : 

Thk  Lmact  or  John  P.  Kknnxdt  to  thx 
AacxaiciM  NlKBO  Lawtxb 

Pour   thouaanjl   American   Negro   lawyers 
the  legacy  of  lig^t  left  to 


are  grateful  tor 


each  of  them  as  they  moxim  the  passing  of 
the  greatest  benefactor  to  their  profeeeionsJI 
advancement  in  American  history.  The 
revered  words  and  aooamplished  acts  ot  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  our  behalf  during  his  admln- 
IstratiOD  will  forever  remain  treasured  leg- 
acies. John  P.  Kennedy's  actions  for  tbe 
Negro  lawyer  are  indeed  legacies  that  a 
"great  genius  leaves  to  mankind  which  are 
delivered  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  presents  to  the  posterity  of  thoee  who 
are  yet  unborn." 

Never  had  any  American  President  given 
so  much  to  so  many  In  bis  fuU  recognition 
of  the  Negro  lawyer  who.  In  all  American 
history,  had  received  so  little  from  his  own 
Government. 

Never  before  had  Negro  lawyers  been  ad- 
vanced professionally  so  rapidly  to  high  po- 
sitions never  before  attained  In  their  own 
Federal  Government.  The  legacy  of  this 
good,  kind,  and  great  President  will  forever 
live  after  him  in  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind 
of  every  Negro  lawyer. 

It  was  on  August  31,  1960,  during  the 
American  Bar  Association  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington, when  we  first  met  hUn  in  the  Capitol 
offices  of  the  then  majority  leader  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Jc^mscm.  The  full  text  of  John 
P.  Kennedy's  first  message  to  the  American 
Negro  lawyer  is  as  follows : 

"As  the  guardian  of  our  oonstitutiooal 
rights,  the  Pederal  Judiciary  mxist  have  at 
all  levels  the  best  possible  Judges.  This 
means  that  t^pointments  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  But  it  also  means  that 
an  active  search  must  be  made  to  find  out- 
standing men  and  women  of  all  races  and 
backgrovmds. 

"With  more  tban  4.000  Negro  lawyers  In 
this  country  there  are  many  outstanding 
Negroes  from  whom  to  choose  future  Judges. 
President  Truman  led  the  way  In  appointing 
the  first  Negro  lifetime  Pederal  Judge  and 
the  first  Negro  on  the  court  of  appeals.  But 
the  fact  that  only  one  other  Negro  has  been 
appointed  as  a  lifetime  Federal  Judge  and 
that  no  Negro  has  ever  been  appointed  a 
Pederal  district  Judge  shows  how  far  we  stUl 
have  to  go  in  making  our  Judiciary  represen- 
tative of  the  best  of  all  our  people. 

"I  assure  you  that  in  a  new  Democratic 
administration  there  will  be  far  better  repre- 
sentation, on  the  basis  of  merit,  of  persons 
of  all  our  racial  groups,  including  particu- 
larly those  who  in  the  past  have  been  ex- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  prejudice.  Por  no 
American  should  be  dtsqiialified  for  any  of- 
fice becatise  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or 
family  origin.  It  is  time  for  us  to  practice 
what  our  Constitution  preaches.  The  Fed- 
eral service  should  be  a  model  of  Ameri- 
canism, in  which  there  are  no  traces  ot  any 
iona  ot  arbitrary  discrimination." 

From  tbat  day  on  the  rest  is  history,  for 
in  tbe  a  years,  10  months,  and  a  days  of  his 
short  administration  he  had  completely  f\il- 
filled  all  of  his  promises  far  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary and  had  added  many  more  which  are 
included  in  the  chronological  highlights  of 
"The  American  Negro  Lawyer,  1844-19«3." 

He  nominated  five  Negro  lifetime  Federal 
Judges  (two  await  Senate  confirmation)  — 
more  than  any  other  President  in  history. 
He  appointed  the  first  Negro  District  Court 
Federal  Judge  and  later  added  three  more. 
He  appointed  three  Negro  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Municipal  Co\irt  Judges  for  10-year  terms 
Including  the  first  Negro  woman  Jurist;  8 
Judges  in  all. 

The  New  Yca-k  Times,  Sunday.  October  6, 
106S,  stated:  "Only  16  Negroes  have  ever 
been  named  to  the  bench  by  a  President." 
But  actually  there  have  been  18  Negro  Judges 
appointed  by  Presidents  and  of  the  10  now 
presently  sitting  and  2  nominated,  8  were 
nominated  by  John  P.  Kennedy. 

John  Kennedy's  legacy  to  us  also  includes 
the  first  two  Negro  n.S.  Attc»-neys  in  history 
appointed  to  UJ3.  Districts  In  San  Francisco, 
California,    and    Cleveland,    Ohio;    the    first 


Negro  lawyer  as  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  first  Negro  lawyer  member 
of  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission;  the  first 
Negro  lawyer  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Bocu^;  the  first  Negro  lawyer  as 
executive  vice  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity; first  Negro  lawyer  as  General  Coun- 
sel of  an  17.S.  agency.  Aid  for  International 
Development;  and  first  Negro  lawyer  as  U^ 
Marshal,  District  of  Columbia. 

John  P.  Kennedy's  last  message  to  the 
Negro  lawyer,  dated  Augxist  8.  1063,  was  the 
following  telegram  from  Hyannls,  Mass.,  to 
our  38th  annual  meeting  of  tbe  National 
Bar  Association  in  Chicago's  Sherman  House. 
It  demonstrates  bis  personal  concern  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  ot  htunan  rights 
coming  at  a  tinoe  of  his  own  personal  loss  of 
his  Infant  son,  Patrick  Bouvler  Kennedy 
Two  days  eiu-Uer  a  White  House  secretary 
bad  personally  telephoned  this  writer  that 
the  President's  message  would  arrive. 

THE  LAST  MKSSAGE  Or  JOHN  F.  KENNEDT  TO  THE 
ASfXXICAN    NXCaO    LAWTXa 

Edward  B.  Tolxs, 

Editor,  Cook  County  Bar  News, 

Chicago,  III.: 

I  am  delighted  to  extend  my  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Bar  Association  for  the  year  1063. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  first  great  step 
was  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  American 
Negro  toward  full  and  meaningful  citizen- 
ship. Since  that  day,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished by  courageous  and  dedicated 
Negro  leaders  and  their  white  colleagues. 
But  full  freedom  has  not  been  achieved. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  rebirth  of  the 
determination  of  Negro  Americans  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  equality  of  opportimlty 
and  treatment  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 
And  that  determination  is  shared  by  millions 
of  white  Americans  throughout  the  land 
Through  private  and  governmental  action 
many  doors  formerly  closed  to  Negroes  have 
been  opened  within  recent  years — and,  in 
fact,  within  recent  months  and  weelLs. 

But,  as  we  all  realize,  if  we  are  to  assure 
the  settl«nent  of  aax  problems  In  the  courts 
and  not  on  the  streets,  strong  Federal  action 
Is  also  needed.  As  you  know,  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  enact  civil  rights  legislation 
which  will  provide  reasonable  and  meaning- 
ful answers  to  some  of  the  most  immediate 
problems.  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  your 
program  will  deal  with  these  present  needs 
and  their  solution.  Ton,  as  members  of  the 
bar,  can  render  a  real  service  in  interpreting 
to  your  local  commimlties  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  what  further  action  Is 
needed.  Tou  have,  moreover,  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  serve  ss  catalysts  in  promoting 
mutual  understanding  between  Negro  and 
white  Americans.  Tou  may  well  be  proud 
of  yo\ir  contribution  to  the  American  way 
of  life  as  members  of  a  distinguished  profes- 
sion and  as  leaders  in  your  oonuniuiltlefi.  I 
wish  you  a  successful  and  rewarding  meet- 
ing. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
Htannis,  Mass. 

,  The  life  of  John  P.  Kennedy  will  always 
be  remembered  for  in  his  short  years  he  has 
kept  his  "rendezvous  with  life."  Our  famed 
Negro  poet,  Oountee  Cullen  (lC03-*6)  wrote: 

"Though  wet  nor  blow  nor  space  I  fear. 
Yet  fear  I  deeply,  too. 
Lest  Death  should  meet  and  claim  me  ere 
I  Iceep  Life's  rendezvous." 

And  so  Jc^ul  Pltsgerald  Kennedy's  legacy 
to  us  may  be  summed  up  in  Walt  Whitman's 
words  on  tbe  "Death  of  Prealdent  Lincoln, 
April  16,  1866." 

"He  leaves  for  America's  history  and  biog- 
raphy, so  far,  not  only  Its  most  dramatic 
reminiscence — ^he  leaves  in  my  opinion  tbe 
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greatest,  best,  most  characteristic,  artistic, 
moral  personality." 

And  now  to  tbe  future,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy quoted  from  Clough  in  one  of  his  last 
press  conferences,  "But  westward,  look,  tbe 
land  is  bright." 

ThiB  land  will  be  bright  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
has  pledged  to  continue  where  Mr.  Kennedy 
left  off.  President  Johnson's  past  strong 
actions  for  civil  rights  are  well  known;  as 
Senate  majority  leadw  be  guided  tbe  first 
civil  rights  legislation  In  almost  a  century 
through  tbe  Senate  in  1067  and  1060  and  as 
chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  established 
by  President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order 
10026  on  April  7,  1061,  be  has  etfectlvely  aided 
employment  of  Negroes  by  private  corpora- 
tions both  South  and  North.  President 
Johnson  met  with  21  of  tbe  largest  Govern- 
ment contractors  and  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment wltb  tbem  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  hiring,  training,  and  promoting  Negroes. 

President  Johnson  last  August  11,  1063.  in 
a  speech  In  Sacramento.  Calif.,  decried  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  Negro  in  voicing  bis  deter- 
mination to  fight  discrimination  and  said : 

"We  know  today — as  we  have  known  for 
100  years — that  it  U  wrong  for  taxpaying, 
arms-bearing,  vote-casting  Americans  to  be 
unable  to  find  a  bed  for  the  night  or  meals 
for  tbeir  children  along  tbe  highways  of  oiur 
free  and  decent  society. 

"We  know  it  Is  wrong  tbat  Americans  who 
fight  alongside  other  Americans  in  war  should 
not  be  able  to  work  alongalde  tbe  same  Amer- 
icans, waab  up  alongside  them,  eat  along- 
side them,  win  promotions  alongside  them, 
or  send  tbelr  eblldren  to  sit  in  schools  along- 
side children  of  other  Americans. 

"We  are  determined  tbat  this  oldest  and 
most  difficult  of  all  domestic  problems  must 
be  solved,  can  be  solved  and  will  be  served 
by  .a  reqxnatble  nation  wwklng  together  at 
every  level. 

"And  we  know  that  America  will  be  a 
stronger  Nation  and  Americans  will  all  enjoy 
a  more  peaceful  and  a  more  rewarding  life 
together  when  this  problem  of  biunan  rights 
is  resolved." 

And  then  speaking  on  tbe  site  of  the  Battle 
of  bettyabtirg,  last  Memorial  Day,  Mr.  John- 
son said: 

"Until  Justice  is  blind  to  color,  until  edu- 
cation Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity 
is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  skins, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclaqiation  but  not 
a  fact. 

"Tbe  Negro  today  asks  Justice. 

"We  do  not  answer  him — ^we  do  not  answer 
thoee  who  lie  beneath  this  soil — ^when  we 
reply  to  the  Negro  by  asking  patience." 

In  his  first  speech  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Johnson  al^o  hit  on  the  civil  rights 
issue.  He  told  the  legislators  that  "No 
memorial  or  eulogy  could  m<x-e  eloquently 
honor  President  Kennedy's  memcnr  than  the 
earliest  possible  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  for  which  he  fought." 

"We  have  talked  long  enough  in  this  coun- 
try about  equal  rights,"  he  said.  "We  have 
talked  for  100  years  or  more.  Tes,  it  is  time 
now  to  write  the  next  chapter — and  to  write 
it  in  books  of  law." 

And  finally  in  his  Thanksgiving  speech 
from  the  White  House,  Mr.  Johnson  again 
went  out  of  his  way  to  to  bring  up  civil 
rights  in  an  eloquent  prayer: 

"Let  us  pray  for  His  divine  wisdom  in  ban- 
ishing from  our  land  any  injustice  or  intol- 
erance or  oppression  to  any  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  whatever  their  opinions.  What- 
ever the  color  of  their  skins — ^for  God  made 
all  of  us,  not  some  of  us,  in  His  image.  All 
of  us,  not  Just  some  of  us  are  His  children." 


Hifh  Standards  Reqaircd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUroBMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mallory  rule  Is  a  simple,  equitable  re- 
quirement, in  full  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  that  an  arrested  person 
must  be  taken  before  a  Judicial  officer 
without  unreasonable  delay. 

Despite  its  reasonableness,  despite  its 
soundness  and  despite  its  necessity  in  a 
free  and  open  society,  this  rule  has  been 
imdw  attack  and  has  even  been  severe- 
ly abrogated  in  recent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

Recently  a  distinguished  and  knowl- 
edgeable body — the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Uhited  States — ^voted  Its  dlss^>- 
proval  of  an.  proposals  "which  seek  to 
abrogate  the  McNabb-Mallory  doctrine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  has 
commented  cm  this  wise  and  timely  ac- 
tion in  an  excellent  editorial  which  I 
commend  to  our  colleagues'  attention. 
[Prom  the  Wasblntgon  Post,  Jan.  2,  1063] 
High  STAMsaaoe 

The  Mallory  rule  has  bad  a  resounding 
vindication  from  a  source  tmusually  well- 
q\ialifled  to  appraise  it — the  Judicial  Con- 
ferenoe  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  Ooofer- 
ence,  composed  of  top  Federal  Judges  aenwe 
the  country,  voted  its  disapproval  of  all  pro- 
posals "wblcb  seek  to  abrogate  the  McNabb- 
MUlory  doctrine." 

We  think  tbls  Judicial  action  is  altogethw 
appropriate  and  timely.  The  rule  in  ques- 
tion is  essentially  a  rule  of  evidence.  In  tbe 
McNabb  case  decided  in  1043  and  again  the 
Mallory  case  decided  In  1067.  tbe  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  confeeslon  obtained 
throuefh  violation  of  the  law  reqtiiring  tbe 
police  to  take  an  arrested  pers<»i  procnptly 
before  a  Judicial  officer  may  not  be  admitted 
as  evidence  in  Pederal  proaeeutlona.  This 
is  an  effort  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  Ped- 
eral coQrts — ^by  keeping  them  from  any  con- 
nivance in  a  police  practice  which  vlcdatee 
the  law — and  an  effort  to  protect  the  rights 
of  accused  persons.  As  suCh,  it  is  peculiarly 
a  matter  for  Judicial  rather  than  legislative 
determination. 

There  have  been  efforts  for  several  years 
past — successful  in  the  House — to  modify  the 
Mallory  rule  by  legislation.  These  are  as 
ixeedless  as  they  are  dangerous.  They  are 
needless  because  the  rule  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of 
criminals  in  any  significant  degree.  U.S. 
Attorney  David  AOheson  indicated  in  a  1063 
television  interview  that  in  only  two  cases 
a  year  did  his  office  drop  a  prosecution  or 
lose  a  conviction  because  of  the  Mallory  rule. 
His  predecessor,  Oliver  Oasch,  said  In  a 
speech  in  1060  that  Mallory  questions  were 
of  controlling  importance  In  fewer  than  5 
percent  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

Efforts  to  undermine  tbe  Mallory  rule  are 
dangerous  because  they  are,  in  essence,  ef- 
forts to  subordinate  prlndide  to  expedi- 
ency: they  would  rob  accused  persons  of 
rights  in  order  to  make  tbe  work  of  the  police 
easier.  But  this  Ls  precisely  the  sort  of  tblng 
that  courts  are  created  to  forbid.  Tbers  Is 
reason  to  rejoice  that  tbe  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Statee  la  adhering  so  reso- 
lutely to  the  high  standards  of  American 
Justice. 
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Galbraitfa  AtUcks  Mistakea  Proposal  T« 
Break  Up  the  Af eacy  for  latcraatioaal 
DevqlopiMBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jariuary  8, 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  TJJS.  foreign  aid  program  is  being  ^ 
restudied  and  plans  for  reorganization 
are  in  the  wind.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  a  view  of  this  situation  ex- 
pressed admirably  by  Prof.  J.  Kenneth 
Oalbralth  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  published  on  Sunday. 
January  12. 

Professor  Oalbralth,  formerly  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  points  out  cleaiiy  and  co- 
gently the  fatal  dtf ects  in  the  proposal 
to  break  up  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  to  distribute  Its  func- 
tions to  State  Department  regional  bu- 
reaus. I  commend  this  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Galbkaith  Dxtdtds  AID — BooKOicnfT  Opposks 

IiB  Takbovb;  UacBB  Atttonomt  rox  Pao- 


To  the  BorroB  or  -na  Nzw  Tock  Ttms: 

It  is  hard  to  take  seriously  the  suggestion 
in  tbe  news  story  that  tbe  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Devel(q>ment  Is  to  be  broken  up, 
its  functions  parceled  out  among  tbe  regional 
bureaus  of  tbe  Department  of  State  and  its 
operations  made  subordinate  to  tbe  day-to- 
day political  concerns  of  tbe  Department. 
President  Johnson  is  both  experienced  and, 
we  mmf  assume,  well-advised  on  tbeee  matters 
and  it  seems  likely,  therefore,  tbat  nothing 
will  come  of  tbe  propoeaL  Still  it  Is  so  fool- 
ish and  at  the  same  time  such  a  hardy  peren- 
nial that  it  Is  well  tbat  tbe  largest  number 
of  people  be  Informed  on  tbe  matter. 

Over  large  parts  of  tbe  world  tbe  AID  pro- 
gram is  tbe  moet  powerful  Instrument  of  our 
foreign  poUcy.  Por  a  nation  as  rich  as  tbe 
United  States  to  Uve  in  comparative  har- 
mony with  so  many  oountrtes  that  are  so 
poor  is  a  great  achievement.  We  do.  And 
we  enjoy  the  reputation  on  tbe  wbole  of 
being  a  good  and  cocnpassionate  friend,  be- 
cause we  are  helping  tbeee  ooontrles  through 
the  hardships  of  earty  growth  and  thus  offer- 
ing an  alternative  to  present  privatton  and 
to  the  more  violent  thBT*pj  ot  communism. 

PBICX  or  KELP 

The  AID  program  Justifies  itself  fully  in 
Its  promise  of  development  for  other  coun- 
tries without  imbearable  hardship  or  violent 
(and  perhaps  also  hopeless)  revolution.  It 
would  lose  its  value  if  it  were  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  day-to-day  politics — VJX.  votes, 
suppcH't  against  Castro,  toeing  the  line  on 
alliances.  Such  demands  would  mean  that 
the  price  of  our  help  was  tbe  one  thing 
even  more  precious  to  the  new  oountriee 
than  economic  development — their  national 
independence. 

The  foregoing  argues  tor  a  generous  auton- 
omy for  the  AID  program.  It  needs  to  be 
related  to  our  other  foreign  policy  activi- 
ties— there  is  neither  argximent  nor  any 
great  problem  about  this — ^but  it  needs  even 
more  a  steadfast  and  professional  attention 
to  the  longrun  goal  ot  economic  improve- 
ment in  the  countries  wltb  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. 

Administrative  considerations  argue  alpo 
for  autonomy.  Tbe  task  is  different  from 
that  of  diplomacy;  many  of  the  older  State 
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KsmnrH  Gsi^aArrH. 
.  Jawuart  4. 1964. 
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A  SccMi    Vice  Pwtnitmtl 


tXTEKSK.  >N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday. 

Mr.  TAFT 

to  my 
Schwartz  of  the 


OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

January  13, 1964 


Ir, 


attenttonthat 


BpetLktx,  it  has  come 
Judge  Benjamin  S. 
Juvenile  division  of  Urn 


court  of  common  pleas  in  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  has  recently  written  an 
interesting  letter  an  the  subject  of  presi- 
dential succession.  I  believe  that  theee 
views  merit,  wider  consideration,  and.  for 
that  reason,  I  am  attaching  hereto  a 
copy  of  Judge  Schwartz'  letter  to  the 
editor  ot  the  Cincinnati  EInquirer. 

Deas  Sib:  Your  fine,  timely  editorial  in 
the  Friday,  December  6,  Enquirer  entitled  "Do 
We  Need  a  VP?"  raises  a  very  important  is- 
sue. 

Could  we  not  consider  electing  first  and 
second  Vice  Presidents  for  otix  country?  By 
the  Constitution,  the  Vice  President  presides 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent could  preside  in  the  House. 

Probably  this  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it 
has  become  more  Important  in  view  ot  re- 
cent events  and  the  fact  that  one  in  four 
Presldents  dies  in  oOoe. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  successor  to  the 
Vice  President  has  ever  become  President, 
this  Is  no  reason  that  it  could  not  happen. 

In  Dallas,  President  Johnson  as  well  as 
President  Kennedy  could  have  been  assassi- 
nated. It  Is  also  true  that  President  John- 
son has  a  heart  ailment.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Speaker  ot  the  House  is  not  the  Nation's 
cht^oe,  and  serious  consequences  could  fol- 
low if  ever  a  succeasor  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent woidd  not  have  the  b(u;klng  of  the 
American  people. 

Furthermore,  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
Instances  when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
been  of  a  different  political  faith  than  the 
President.  In  such  a  case,  an  overnight 
change  could  lead  to  chaotic  conditions. 

The  advantagee  of  having  a  second  Vice 
President  oould  be  many.  Instead  of  re- 
tiring our  Presidents  after  leaving  office  to 
Inactivity  and  positions  where  they  make 
little  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  fol- 
lowing their  vast  experience,  they  could  be 
considered  for  second  Vice-Presidency,  and 
thus  give  our  country  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  ability. 

As  pointed  out  in  your  edltOTial.  President 
Johnson  has  no  deputy  upon  whom  he  can 
lean  for  help  with  the  vast  problems  with 
which  he  Is  confronted,  yet  everyone  reoog- 
nisee  the  great  need  for  such  a  person. 

Presidents  are  human  beings  and  can  be 
taken  from  us  without  notice,  so,  let  \im 
Insure  better  oontlniilty  and  security  In  this 
office,  and  not  depend  Just  on  blind  faith, 
hoping  that  nothing  more  will  happen. 
Sincerely, 

BkNJAUIN   S.   SCHW.'lKTZ. 


Federal  Employees  and  the  Hatch  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Janxtary  8. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13.  1963, 1  introduced  a  bill,  KM. 
4846,  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  review  Federal 
laws  limiting  political  activity  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. My  bill  refers  specifically  to  the 
Hatch  Political  Activities  Act,  originally 
enacted  in  1939. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  that  law, 
and  there  seems  to  l>e  widespread  sup- 
port for  a  reexamination  of  the  act.  My 
Wll  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  12- 


member  commission  to  make  a  full  study 
of  the  Hatch  Act  and  an  appraisal  of 
its  operations  in  the  light  of  events  and 
devek^anoits  over  the  past  25  years 
The  commission  would  be  set  up  for  i 
year,  at  the  conclusion  ot  which  it  would 
submit  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress. 

On  August  13. 1963.  the  VS.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  submitted  its  views  on 
my  bill  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  to  whom  the  trill  had  been 
referred  for  consideration.  Writing  for 
the  Commission,  Chairman  John  W. 
Macy.  Jr..  sUted  that  "the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  fully  In  accord  with  this 
legislation."    He  then  added: 

In  the  intervening  years  (since  the  Hatch 
Act  became  law)  circumstances  within  so- 
ciety and  Government  have  undergone  sig- 
nificant change.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
It  would  be  ^proprlate  now  to  reexamine 
the  Hatch  Act  and  related  legislation  In  the 
light  of  current  condltlozu. 

In  view  of  the  above  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, I  l)elleve  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration should  schedule  early  hearings 
on  the  bill.  1964  Is  a  very  important 
election  year;  consequently,  action  on  my 
bill  is  very  timely  and  necessary. 

The  Civil  Servloe  Commission  recent- 
ly also  prepared  interesting  information 
In  the  form  of  questions  and  answers 
regarding  the  political  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  I  wish  to  insert  Into 
the  RicoHD  the  text  of  Mr.  Macy's  letter 
and  the  Commission's  questions  and  an- 
swers.   They  are  as  follows: 

UjB.  Civil  Bsbvick  Commission. 
Waahinffton,  D.C..  Auguat  13, 1963. 
Hon  Omab  Bxtsubbon. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Adminvit ra- 
tion. House  of  Representatives,  Room 
H-329,  the  Capitol 

Dear  Ms.  Chauucam:  This  is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  request  of  AprU  18.  1W3,  for  the 
views  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  on 
HH.  4846,  a  bill  "to  create  a  commission  to 
study  Federal  laws  limiting  political  ac- 
tivity by  officers  and  employees  of  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  fully  in 
accord  with  this  legislation. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by 
since  the  principal  statute  restricting  politi- 
cal activity  of  Government  personnel,  the 
Hatch  PcdiUcal  Activities  Act.  became  law 
In  the  intervening  years  circumstances  with- 
in society  and  Government  have  undergone 
significant  change.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
It  would  be  appropriate  now  to  reexamine  the 
Hatch  Act  and  related  legislation  in  the  light 
of  cvurent  conditions. 

We  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  person- 
nel and  salary  provisions  of  this  legislation 
We  note  that  section  6(a)  would  authorize 
the  proposed  oommlssion  to  a|^x>lnt  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Because 
the  commission  is  of  temporary  dvu-atlon,  we 
are  not  opposed  to  this  exemption. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration  s 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr. 


Questions  and  Answkbs  Conckbning  Politi- 
cal  activitt  or  fxdekal  employees 

The  CivU  Service  Commission  emphasizes 
again  that  Federal  employees  and  members 
of  their  families  have  the  right  and  obllga- 
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tlon  to  register  and  vote.  Queries  and  com- 
ments ot  Federal  employees,  addressed  to  the 
Commission.  Indicate  that  many  pe<^le  do 
noi  reallae  the  extent  of  permitted  actlvltiee 
under  political  activity  rulee  governing  Fed- 
eral SBQiHoyees.  A  number  of  the  questions 
are  trom  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Oovemment  employees  who  are  resldente  ot 
the  Dlstrloit  of  Ooltunbla  and  who  are  plan- 
ning to  register  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  queetlons  range  from 
thoae  dealing  with  rlghts«nd  restrictions  \m- 
der  specific  provisions  of  the  Hateh  Act  to 
those  dealing  with  the  Federal  Government's 
attitude  toward  cooperating  with  local  au- 
thorities In  an  effort  to  get  citizens  to  regis- 
ter and  vote. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  have 
been  prepared  for  the  guidance  and  infor- 
mation of  employees. 

SmiSTaATTON,  VOTINO BXNEHAL 

Question.  What  Is  the  Conunission's  gen- 
eral philosophy  with  regard  to  the  Individ- 
ual's participation  in  registration? 

Answer.  The  Commission,  over  the  years, 
has  expressed  the  view  that  it  believes  all 
citizens  should  be  encotiraged  to  register  and 
to  vote,  and  that  no  Impediment  should  be 
permitted  which  would  hamper  an  Indlvldtial 
from  participating  In  registration  activities 
and  voting. 

Question.  May  a  Federal  employee  partici- 
pate In  nonpartisan  registration  diivee? 

Answer.  Tee;  to  the  fuUest  extent  poeslble. 

Question.  May  he  direct  such  nonpartisan 
registration  drlvesf 

Answer.  Tee;  he ,  may  exercise  con^ilete 
supervision. 

Question.  May  a  Federal  employee  partici- 
pate In  a  registration  drive  conducted  by  a 
pollticia  party  which  Is  not  carried  out  on 
behalf  of  specific  candidates? 

Answer.  Tee.  with  certain  qualifications. 
If  the  Federal  employee  Is  engaging  in  regis- 
tration activities  for  the  purpoee  of  en- 
couraging the  registration  of  voters  on  a  par- 
tisan political  basis,  such  activity  wotild 
violate  the  Hatch  Act.  The  emi^oyee  must 
see  to  it  that  his  role  in  the  drive  is  wholly 
nonpartisan  in  character  and  that  he  Impar- 
tially registers  voters  for  the  party  of  their 
choice  i^thout  attempting  to  Influence  the 
individual  being  registered. 

Question.  In  most  Stotee  a  registrar  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  coimty  clerk  or  clerit  ot  the 
court.  Can  a  Federal  emfrioyee  accept  such 
appointment? 

Answer.  Tea.  if  in  doing  so  he  gets  per- 
mlsston  from  his  agency  and  the  work  doee 
not  Interfere  with  his  agency's  businees. 
This  Is  a  matter  for  each  agency  to  decide. 

QuestlOD.  May  a  Federal  employee  be  ex- 
cused for  a  reasonable  time  to  vote  or  to 
register  to  vote? 

Answer.  Yes.  As  a  general  rule,  where 
the  polls  are  not  open  at  least  3  hours 
either  l>efore  or  after  an  employee's  regu- 
lar liours  of  work  he  may  be  granted  an 
anxmnt  ot  excused  leave  which  will  permit 
him  to  report  for  work  3  hours  after  the 
polls  open  or  leave  work  8  liours  before  the 
pedis  close,  whichever  requlree  the  leeser 
amount  ot  time  off.  If  an  employee'^  vot- 
ing place  Is  beyond  normal  commuting  dis- 
tance and  vote  by  abeentee  ballot  is  not 
permitted,  the  employee  may  be  granted 
sufficient  time  off  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  voting  place,  not  to 
exceed  a  fiill  day. 

For  employeee  who  vote  In  jurisdictions 
which  reqiilre  registration  In  penon,  time 
off  to  register  may  be  granted  on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis,  except  that  no  such 
time  U  granted  If  reglstraUon  can  be  aocom- 
pllshed  on  a  nonworkday  and  the  place  of 
reglstraUon  is  within  reasonable  1-day 
round  trip  travti  distance  of  the  employee's 
place  ot  residence. 

QueeUoQ.  May  UJB.  property  be  used  for 
registration  piuposes? 


Answer.  Yes.  A  White  House  memoran- 
diun  dated  January  23.  1962,  expressed  the 
administration's  deeire  that  Federal  activi- 
ties coopwate  with  local  authcrttles  and 
nonpcu-tlsan  citizens  groups  in  programs  to 
facUltate  registration.  Tills  xnenMrandiun 
reaffirms  a  almilar  White  House  memoran- 
dum Issued  October  17. 1900. 

Question.  How  far  doee  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's cooperation  with  local  officials  ex- 
tend in  registration  and  collection  of  poU 
tax? 

Answer.  Such  cooperation  ip&j  Include: 
(a)  Publicity  among  employees  concerning 
the  deadlines  and  locations  for  registration 
and  for  payment  of  poU  taxes;  (b)  pro- 
vision of  space  on  Federal  Installations  for 
persons  authcM-ized  to  handle  registration 
and  payment  of  poll  taxes;  and  (c)  other 
measures  which  wUl  not  I^BBult  in  undue  dis- 
ruption of  the  public  business  and  which 
are  voluntary  in  nature. 

GENBtAL  RESTSICnONS 

Specifically,  an  employee  covered  by  the 
Hatch  Act  cannot  run  for  any  office  as  a 
partisan  candidate  or  campaign  for  any 
partisan  candidate  or  engage  in  any  partisan 
political  management.  By  partisan  candi- 
date Is  meant  one  representing  a  National 
or  State  political  party  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Party.  He  may  not  nin 
for  office,  even  as  an  Independent,  in  an 
election  in  which  partisan  political  desig- 
nations are  tised.  unices  tie  lives  In  one  of 
the  oommunltles  to  which  ths  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  given  partial  exemp- 
tion in  connection  with  his  local  govern- 
ment. 

Question.  Does  the  Hateh  Act  apply  to 
part-time  Government  employees? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioci 
enforces  the  Hateh  Act  for  the  oonqwtitlve 
civil  service.  Doee  this  mean  that  employees 
holding  excepted  positions  (outside  the  com- 
petitive civil  service)  are  not  subject  to  the 
act? 

Answer.  No.  Excepted  employees  are  sul>- 
Jeot  to  the  act,  but  in  theee  casee  the  em- 
ploying agency  is  responsible  for  enforcing  it. 

Question.  What  emiHoyees  are  prohibited 
by  the  Hatch  Act  fttm  active  pcuticlpatlon 
in  poUtlcs? 

Answer.  Employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columl>la.  including 
temporary  and  part-time  employees.  The 
poUtlcal  activity  of  employees  of  any  State 
w  local  agency  whose  principal  employment 
Is  in  connection  with  a  federally  financed 
activity  Is  also  restricted. 

Question.  Are  any  elecutive-braneh  em- 
ployees exempt  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
Hatch  Act? 

Answer.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  specific  ex- 
emptions listed  in  the  act.  Among  them 
are  (1)  the  President  and  Vice  Presidoit  of 
the  United  States;  (2)  persons  whos^  com- 
pensation Is  paid  from  the  approfMriation  for 
the  office  of  the  President;  (8)  heads  and  as- 
sistant heckds  of  executive  departments;  (4) 
offloetB  who  are  appointed  by  the  Preaident 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  determine  policies  to  be 
pursued  by  the  ITnlted  Stotes  in  its  relatlcms 
with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  natkmwlde 
adminlstratlcm  of  Federal  laws.  There  is 
also  a  partial  exemption  for  Federal  «n- 
ployees  who  Uve  in  oommunltles  in  wlilch 
large  numliers  of  voters  are  enqdoyed  by  the 
Federal  Ckivemment.  lliis  partial  exemp- 
tion Is  fully  explained  in  the  final  section  of 
this  release. 

Question.  What  Is  the  penalty  for  violation 
of  the  Hateh  Act  by  a  Federal  employee? 

Answer.  The  most  severe  penalty  for  yrioiB- 
tioQ  is  removal.  The  mtnimiim  penalty  1^ 
suq>ensl(m  without  pay  for  30  days. 

Question.  Please  explain  for  onployees  af- 
fected by  the  Hateh  Act  Just  what  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  rlghte  are  under  the  act. 


Answer.  They  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
express  their  political  opinions,  but  are  for- 
bidden to  take  an  active  part  in  pfu-tlsan  po- 
litical management  or  in  ptu-tlsan  poUtlcal 
campaigns.  In  connectioii  with  Federal  em- 
ployees' light  to  vote,  the  Commission  em- 
phasizes that  poUtlcal  activity  restrictions  do 
not  reUeve  employees  oT  their  obligation  as 
citizens  to  Inform  themselves  of  the  Ispuee 
and  to  register  and  vote.    ^ 

Question.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Federal  em- 
ployee to  run  for  public  office  on  a  partisan 
party  ticket? 

Answer.  No.  Federal  employees  cannot  l>e 
candidates  for  any  National.  State,  county, 
or  municipal  office  fiUed  in  partisan  elections. 
They  may  run  for  local  office  only  in  eieetlcms 
that  are  nonpcutlsan;  that  Is,  wher^  all  the 
candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  without  par- 
tisan party  designation  such  as  Democratic 
or  RepubUcan. 

Question.  May  a  Federal  employee  serve 
as  an  election  officer? 

Answer.  Yee.  provided  that  in  doing  so  he 
discharges  the  duties  of  the  office  in  an  im- 
partial maimer  as  preecrlbed  by  State  or  lo- 
cal law,  except  that  he  may  not  beomne  a 
candidate  ^r  such  office  in  a  partisan  elec- 
tion. 

Question.  May  a  Federal  employee  serve 
in  an  unofficial  capacity  at  the  polls  as  a 
checker,  challenger,  dlatrllnitar.  or  watcher, 
or  in  any  other  post  in  behalf  of  a  parttsan 
political  candidate  or  partisan  poUtlcal 
party? 

Answer.  No.    He  may  not  assist  such  can- 
dldate  or  party  in  any  way  at  or  near  the  ' 
polls. 

Questi(Mi.  May  a  Federal  employee  use  his 
auto  to  take  voters  to  the  polls  on  eleetlon 
day.  or  lend  it,  or  rent  it  for  this  use? 

Answer.  Qeneraily,  no. .  However,  the  em- 
ployee's auto  may  lie  used  to  tnxmport  him- 
self and  members  of  his  Immedlato  family 
to  the  polls.  In  addition,  members  ot  a  car 
pool  may  stop  at  the  polling  place  to  cast 
their  votes  an  the  way  to  or  from  their  places 
of  employment. 

Question.  May  employees  covered  by  the 
act  attend  political  rallies  and  Join  poUtlcal 
clubs? 

Answer.  &nployees  covered  by  the  Hateh 
Act  can  attend  poUtlcal  raUies  and  Join  pol- 
itical clubs,  but  they  cannot  take  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  rally  or  operatkm 
of  the  club.  Other  things  they  are  prohibit- 
ed from  doing  are  becoming  Invt^ved  in 
soUcltlng  or  oolleotlng  poUtlcal  contribu- 
tions, distributing  campaign  material,  and 
seUing  dinner  tlckete,  or  otherwise  aet^ly 
promoting  such  activities  as  pc^ticai  din- 
nm. 

Question.  May  an  employee  wiib  Is  subject 
to  the  Hateh  Act  write  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  a  local  newspaper,  expressing  his  opinion 
on  a  partisan  Issue? 

Answer.  Tes,  but  he  must  not  soUcit  votes 
for  or  against  any  poUtlcal  party  or  candi- 
date. If  he  soUdta  votes,  it  U  a  Hatch  Act 
violation. 

Question.  May  he  make  a  campaign  con- 
tribution to  his  party? 

Answer.  Yes,  Init  he  cannot  be  reqiUred  to 
do  so.  The  contrlinitlon  cannot  lie  made  in 
a  Federal  buUding  or  to  some  other  em- 
ployee who  Is  prohibited  by  Federal  Irw  from 
accepting  omitriliutlons.  Of  course,  as  a 
Federal  employee,  he  cannot  solicit  poUtlcal 
oontributlons. 

Question.  Mi^  employees  covered  by  the 
Hatch  Act  wear  campaign  buttons  in  the  In- 
teresta  of  one  of  their  favorite  candidates? 

Answer.  Yes.  They  may  also  display  politi- 
cal posters  or  pictures  in  the  windows  ot 
their  homes  or  on  their  automobiles. 

Question.  May  a  Government  employee's 
wife  who  is  not  a  Government  employee  help 
a  friend  campaign  for  poUtlcal  office? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  act  does  not  restrict  the 
activities  ct  an  employee's  wife  or  of  otlier 
memb«s  of  his  family  in  any  way. 
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ron  for  oOoe  on  a  partisan 

tbls  be  a  Ttolatton  oT 


ipena  til 
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1  be  Hateb  Act  does  not  ap- 

p^Bltlaos. 

should  an  emplojee  do  If 
wlieitaer  a  certain  aetlTltj 
Act? 

Ignorance  al  proTislonB  of 
a  OovemoMDt  ern- 
es for  Tlctetlon,  he  should 
In  writing  to  the  VB. 
ion.  Washington,  D.C. 
tn  the  activity. 


engaging 
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now  pending 
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the  sentiments 
the  following 
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of  words   have  been 

to  what  this  great  man 

the  2  years  and  10 

as   our    President. 

are  being  prepared  in 

fiowever,  the  most  lasting 

tt  the  works  he  himself 

greatness  of  our  coun- 


diring 


was  his  diligent  effort  on 
rights.    This   effort   is 
In  the  <dvil  rights  bill 
the  Ccmgress. 
American  people  share 
which  are  expressed  in 
e)ccerpt  from  a  newsletter 
Alameda  branch  of  the 
for  the  Advance- 
People  on  December  19, 


be  ore 


the 
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Hie  world  wlU 
gcraM  Kennedy, 
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Hie  United 
look  at  Itself  an<i 
otry  can  do,  not 
tlon,  that  U 
such  a 

nuoh  ha  wanted 
white  and  Negro 

His  bellflCs 
wui  will  not  let 
blU  before 
more  Intense, 
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Our  hearts  go 
to  his  widow  and 
nity  made  most 
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The  Negroes' 
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cause  of  men  Uki 
President  Jolm. 
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long  remember  John  Pltz- 

Although  we  are  saddened 

kilow  the  world  will  be  a  bet- 

a  man  of  his  character  lived 


Sti.tes 


depi  iTed 


can  at  last  take  a  long 
realize  what  hate  and  big- 
only  to  one  man  but  a  na- 
by  the  tragic  death  of 
President — one   who   had   so 
to  do  for  every  American, 
alike. 

live  oa.  for  men  of  good- 

them  die.    His  civil  rights 

now  makes  our   fight 
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nut  to  his  family,  especially 

children  whose  superb  dlg- 

<  hlldren  proud  to  be  Amerl- 
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c  uest  for 


human  right  will 
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Medger  Srsrs  and  our  late 
V^tmcrald  Kennedy. 
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Arfkmt  Hoppe't  Colnmni 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

(«  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  own  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  I  wish  to  Insert 
six  columns  by  Arthur  H(H>pe  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  pertain- 
ing especially  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  personalities  with  whom  we  are  all 
familiar. 

Mr.  Hoppe  has  acquired  a  tremendous 
following  and  Pierre  Salinger  of  the 
White  House  staff  has  said;  'He  is  the 
best  political  humorist  in  the  country." 

His  articles  follow: 

IProm  the  Stm  Pranclsco  (Calif  i    Chronicle. 

Dec.  16.  1963) 

SEcmuTT  Is  A  Wft  Blanket 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

Having  a.  government  to  protect  you  from 
evil  certainly  makes  you  feel  secure.  My 
Government  protects  'me  from  evil  nations 
abroad  and  evil  men  at  home  And  more 
and  more  lately  It  even  tries  to  protect  me 
from  me. 

The  trend  Isn't  new.  For  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  protect  me  from  being 
a  wastrel.  It  now  has  compulsory  social 
security  to  make  me  put  away  for  my  old-age 
and  compulsory  withholding  taxes  to  make 
me  save  up  for  a  rainy  day.  Which  It 
thoughtfuUy  provides  every  April  15 

So  I"m  now  more  secure  And  the  Govern- 
ment kindly  wishes  me  to  wear  a  seat  belt 
and  quit  smoking. 

All  over  the  country  laws  axe  In  the  works 
to  make  seat  belts  in  cars  compulsory.  Of 
course,  If  I  get  In  a  wreck,  my  seat  belt  won't 
help  anybody  else.  But  it'll  protect  me.  And 
naturally  my  Government  wishes  to  protect 
me  from  my  own  carelessness. 

And  BOW  it  yearns  to  make  me  quit  smok- 
ing. You  caja  tell.  Everywhere  the  Govern- 
ment Is  app<4nttng  committees  and  study 
groups  to  gather  data  so  it  can  inform  me 
smoklng's  bad  for  me.  Which  I  already  know. 
And.  sure  enough,  some  eager  legislator  will 
demand  a  law  talcing  my  cigarettes  away  from 
me.  For  my  own  good.  Because,  he'll  say. 
I'm  not  strong  enough  to  quit  on  my  own. 
And.  alas,  it's  all  too  true. 

For,  woe,  I'm  a  careless,  spineless  spend- 
thrift. But,  I  ask,  Is  my  Government  pro- 
tecting me  enough  from  me?  For  example, 
there's  no  doubt  I  eat  too  much.  Where  Is 
my  Government,  I  want  to  know,  when  sec- 
ond helpings  are  passed  around?  A  simple 
law  limiting  caloric  intakes  would  do  won- 
ders for  my  longevity. 

And  another  thing,  I  hate  to  wear  guloshes 
I  know  1*11  catch  pnetimonia  sooner  or  later. 
Doesn't  my  Government  care?  Why  have 
we  no  galoshes  law?  And  what  about  my 
tendency  to  stay  up  too  late?  My  Inability 
to  budget  my  paycheck?  My  abject  failure  to 
brush  my  teeth  after  every  meal?  There's 
no  question  that  If  my  Government  doesn't 
step  In  soon,  111  be  the  death  of  me  yet. 

For  I,  like  many  a  human  being,  am  a 
self-indulgent,  self -destructive  profligate 
And  yet,  oddly  enough,  I  resent  my  Govern- 
ment teUlng  me  so.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it's 
none  of  their  business.  True,  we  individuals 
form  governments  to  protect  ourselves  from 
others.  And  others  from  us.  But  I  say  It's 
my  Inalienable  right  to  protect  myself  from 
me.  Or  to  Uy.  Indeed,  if  you  ask  me.  this 
Is  the  essence  of  Individual  freedom. 


Besides,  when  It  comes  to  carelessness, 
profligacy  and  waste,  I  think  my  Govern- 
ment's got  Its  hands  full  with  Itself. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Dee.  18, 1063] 

Civilization  Is  Viar  Well-Balanced 

( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

President  Johnson  and  I  are  very  sore  at 
Congress  for  upsetting  his  "well-balanced 
foreign  aid  program^'    With  a  meat  ax. 

Mr.  Johnson's  mad  because  Congress 
lopped  foreign  aid  so  heavily,  lie,  I'm  mad 
because  they  lopped  It  so  lopsldedly.  We  11 
never  be  able  to  call  It  well  balanced  again. 

Actually,  I've  always  admired  the  deli- 
cate equilibrium  we  achieved  In  helping  our 
fellow  man  overseas.  Over  the  years.  Just 
about  half  our  money  has  gone  for  economic 
aid  and  half  for  military  aid.  C^,  to  put  it 
nuother  way,  half  has  gone  te  build  better 
schools,  better  homes,  and  better  lives  for  our 
underprivileged  brethren.  And  the  other 
half  has  gone  to  give  them  guns  to  kill  each 
other  off  with. 

You  certainly  couldn't  ask  for  a  more  well- 
balanced  progtsaa  than  that. 

But  now  the  House  has  lopped  $800  million 
off  the  foreign  aid  blU.  And  every  lop  of  that 
$800  million  was  lopped  off  economic  aid. 
It  throws  the  whole  thing  out  of  whack.  Oh. 
it's  plain  we're  in  for  trouble. 

First  of  all,  while  we'll  be  able  to  give 
Uiese  unfortunates  as  many  guns,  bombs,  and 
rockets  as  before,  well  have  to  curtail  our 
various  programs  to  wipe  out  illiteracy.  And 
in  these  days  of  technological  warfare,  what 
good,  I  ask  you.  Is  an  Illiterate  soldier? 

For  example,  can  we  expect  a  Vietnamese 
peasant  who  neither  reads  nor  writes  to  un- 
derstand the  training  manual  for  a  burp 
gun?  Or  to  fly  a  plane  so  that  he  can  drop 
napalm  bombs  on  his  fellow  Vietnamese 
peasants?     Of  course  not. 

And  we  will  have  to  cut  back  on  our  many 
projects  to  clothe,  feed,  house,  and  cure  our 
needy  fellow  humans  overseas.  Consequent- 
ly, the  armies  we  go  on  arming  will  be 
more  ragged,  sick,  and  hungry  than  before 
And  as  any  general  will  tell  you,  It's  hard 
enough  as  it  is  to  get  these  ragged,  sick,  and 
hungry  people  to  charge  out  there  and  kill 
one  another. 

I  don't  wish  to  be  overly  pessimistic,  but 
I  can  foresee  the  day  when  native  villages 
will  be  stacked  high  with  unusued  American 
gurus,  bombs,  and  rockets.  Which  the  natives 
are  too  illiterate  to  use  and  too  sick  and 
hungry  to  care  much  about  anyway. 

Oh,  I  suppose  they'll  find  the  strength 
to  throw  rocks  at  each  other  occasionally 
Or  maybe  even  stab  each  other  with  spear.s 
once  in  a  while,  the  way  they  used  to.  But 
these  primitive  weapons,  as  you  know,  are 
terribly  Inefllcient.  Xnd  such  a  reversion 
will  mean  that  16  years  of  our  well-balanced 
foreign  aid  program  has  gone  for  naught. 

So  let  us  pray  Congress  puts  the  program 
back  in  equlllbrlimi.  One  solution,  of  course, 
would  be  to  trim  military  aid  $800  million, 
too.  But  I  wouldn't  suggest  that  for  a  min- 
ute. Everybody  knows  we  give  guns  to  the 
unfortunate  for  their  own  good. 

No  sir;  the  tmly  way  out  Is  for  Congress 
to  restore  that  $800  million  in  economic  help. 
Our  Congressmen  must  come  to  realize  the 
basic  Christian  concept  behind  our  well-bal- 
anced foreign  aid  program : 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  the  poor  to  lead 
better  lives  and  die  happy;  equally. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle, 

Dec.  30,  1963] 

Thk  BasAXsowx  Or  Oua  System 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

You    undoubtedly    read    about    tfae    run- 

around  the  Government's  glTlng  my  friend. 

Mr.  JefTerson  Poland,  a  very  gentle,  very  non- 
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violent,  very  likeable  young  anarchist.    Iliey 
won't  let  him  register  as  a  subrerslTe. 

It's  a  crying  shame.  Mr.  Poland's  been 
trying  his  beet -to  register  with  the  SubverclT* 
Activities  Control  Board  ever  since  last  Feb- 
ruary. He  feels  it's  his  duty  to  the  taxpayers 
because  the  Board's  been  In  bualnees  IS 
years.  And  it's  never  registered  a  single  sub- 
versive. 

So  he  applied.  And  you'd  think  the  Board 
would  be  terribly  exdtad  to  get  an  applica- 
tion at  last.  But,  no.  all  Mr.  Poland  got  for 
his  efforts  was  a  snippy  letter  saying  the 
Board  registered  only  "members  of  Commu- 
nist-action organizations."  And  no  anar- 
chists need  apply.  And  why  didn't  he  take 
his  business  somewhere  else? 

Well.  Is  this  any  way,  I  ask  you,  for  oiu* 
public  servants  to  treat  the  very  public  they 
were  hired  to  serve?  I  demand  an  explana- 
tion. And,  \intll  one  is  forthcoming,  I  can 
only  supply  my  own. 

Scene:  The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  Registration  Division.  At  the  moment 
the  Division's  273  clerk-typists  are  all  clerk- 
ing and  typing  fiu-iously,  primarily  because 
the  Board  members  themselves  are  holding 
their  regular  semiannual  meeting  around  a 
somewhat  dxisty  table  at  one  end  of  the  office. 

Cbaikmih.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  takes 
ocue  of  the  Rose  Bowl  office  pool,  contribu- 
tions for  Miss  Pennyweather's  wedding  pres- 
ent and  our  oomplalnt  to  OSA  on  the  lack 
of  adequate  parking  facilities  for  Board 
niembers.  Is  there  any  other  business  before 
we  adjourn  until  next  June? 

Executive  SEcarrAET.  Well,  sir  we  have  re- 
ceived an  application  from  a  young  man. 

CHAnucAM  (sighing) .  Whose  nephew  Is  it? 
You  know  we're  overstfiffed  now.  After  all, 
our  $183.6  million  budget  won't  cover  every- 
body. 

ExxcTJTivz  Secrxtaxt.  No,  sir.  nils  young 
man  doesn't  want  a  Job.  He  wants  to  register 
as  a  subversive. 

Chaoucak  (elatedly).  A  subversive?  Reg- 
ister? Oh,  that  win  be  a  feather  In  our  caps. 
I  foresee  a  doubled  budget  next  year.  Send 
that  yotmg  man  the  proper  forms  to  fill  In, 
alrmaU. 

Executive  Secret axt  (hesitantly) .  But,  sir, 
that's  Just  It.  I've  checked  the  stock  rocm  . 
and  we  have  143  different  forms,  from  em- 
ployment forms  to  retirement  forms.  But 
we  don't  have  any  subversive  registration 
form.     There  Just  hasn't  been  a  need. 

(Hubbub  reigns.  The  Board  flnaUy  votes 
to  appoint  a  study  ctxnmlttee  to  rectxa- 
me^d  a  proper  form  and  report  back  next 
June.    The  meeting  Is  then^Jotumed.) 

Nonsense.  Suoh  a  form  should  be  simple 
to  draw  up:  "Name,  addrees,  social  security 
ntimber,  name  of  subversive  organization, 
previous  subversive  organizations  (llstt  last 
organization  first) .  Reason  for  termination. 
When  do  you  plan  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment? 'Where?  By  force  and/or  violence? 
Do  your  wear  corrective  lenses?  In  case  of 
accident  NoUfy "    And  so  forth. 

And  they  had  better  act  fast.  For  if  our 
Government  can't  find  a  way  to  register  sub- 
versives like  Mr.  Poland,  then  where  are  we? 
Why,  we'll  have  a  whole  mess  of  subversives 
running  around  trying  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment without  having  filled  In  the  proper 
application  forms. 

Such  a  breakdovm  In  our  orderly  system 
can  lead  only,  I  fear,  to  one  thing:  sheer 
anarchy. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (CsJlf.)  Chronicle, 
Jan.  3,  1964] 

Happt  Is  the  Mom,  Rockt  Is  the  Dad 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Good  morning,  friends  In  television  land. 
It's  time  for  another  episode  of  the  "Rocky 
Road  to  Happiness,"  the  romantic  wXorj  at 
Rocky  Nelson  and  his  search  for  an  answer 
to  that  grave  national  problem:  Can  a  jroung 
man  of  66  find  love?  And  not  lose  the  ladles' 
vote? 


Am  w»  Join  Bocky  today  he  la  aU  alone  In 
his  New  York  penthoxiae  with  his  bride.  Hya- 
twical  CBrlen.  Alone,  of  course,  esoept  for 
ths  usual^  17  akto,  18  computers,  and  the 
dally  public  opinion  polls.  Hysterical  Is  hap- 
pily knitting  a  pair  ot  blue  booties. 

Ad.  WUl.  dbimt,  the  polls  show  you  are  still 
thought  ot  as  one  ot  the  great  romantic 
figures  of  our  time.  And  consequently, 
you've  dropped  another  three  percentage 
points. 

Rockt  (gIo(Hnlly).  Thanks  a  thou,  fella. 
I  thought  my  masterful  speech  Insuring 
world  peace  forever  might  pick  me  up  a  little 
siipport  from  the  lady  voters.  Isn't  there 
anything  we  can  do  to  win  them  back? 

Htstxrical  (blushing).  Excuse  me,  dear- 
est, but  there's  something  I've  been  meaning 
to  tell  you. 

Rockt.  Not  now,  fella.  (To  his  aids:) 
What  if  I  went  Bakkt  one  better  and  pr<xn- 
Ised  to  abolish  all  taxes?  Try  that  on  the 
computer,  fellas. 

Htstexical  (holding  up  booties) .  Dearest, 
look  at  these. 

Rockt.    You  knit  very  well  fella.     (To  an 
aid : )     What's  the  computer  say? 
Am.    Drop  dead. 

Rockt  (pacing  the  floor).  OK,  let's  not 
panic,  fellas.  There  must  be  some  one  all- 
important,  overriding  Issue  which  would 
swing  the  voters  back  to  my  moderate,  de- 
tailed, well-thou^t-out  stand  on  world 
affairs.    One  •   •   •. 

Htstexical  (coyly).  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
hear  the  patter  of  little  feet  around  the 
penthouse,  dearest? 

Rockt  (absently).  Sure,  fella.  But  don't 
get  a  French  poodle.  It  wouldn't  be  good 
for  my  Image.  (To  the  aids) :  'What  we 
need,  fellas.  Is  an  Issue  none  ef  the  other 
candidates  can  top.  An  Issue  which  we  can 
present  triumphantly  to  the  convention  In 
July.    An  Issue  which  will  warm  the  heuts 

of  every  lady  delegate.    An  Issue 

Htstekicai,  (blurting  It  out).  Dearest,  I'm 
going  to  become  a  mother.    In  June. 

Rockt.  WeU,  I  dtm't  know,  fella.  It's  an 
Interesting  Idea.  But  between  us,  we've  had 
nine  chUdren  already.  And  a  10th  might 
well  cost  us  the  support  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood Association.  I^,  I  think  we  ought 
to   stick   to   the   less   controversial    Issues. 

Now,  on  civil  rights 

Am.     We  could  run  this  motherhood  thing 
through  the  computer,  chief. 
Rockt.     Sure,  fella.     Go  ahead.     Mean- 

whUe,  as  to  the  Berlin  question 

Am.  Chief,  chief.  The  computer  digested 
the  motherhood  bit,  blew  two  fuses,  played 
"Rock-»-bye  Baby  with  Ruffles  and  Flour- 
ishes" and  declared  you  the  next  father  of 
your  country. 

Rockt  (taking  Hysterical  In  his  arms). 
Fella,  you've  made  me  the  happiest  candidate 
tn  the  Republican  Party.  Baxxt  will  never 
top  this. 

Will  Baxxt  be  able  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge? In  only  6  months?  Tune  In  to  our 
next  episode.  Folks.  Meantime,  as  you  go 
down  the  byways  of  life,  friends,  remember: 
Love  may  alienate  the  lady  voters.  But  the 
results  will  bring  them  back. 


So  we've  been  working  on  It  In  typical 
creative  tee-vee  fashion.  First  of  all,  we 
asked  ourselves:  What  are  the  two  most 
popular  programs  oa  the  air  today?  Well. 
"The  Beverly  HlUblUlee"  Is  No.  1  and  "Bo- 
nanza" Is  a  close  second.  Next,  In  typical 
creative  tee-vee  fashion  we  asked  ourselves: 
What  can  we  steal  from  both  ot  them? 

And  I  think  we've  got  the  perfect  combi- 
nation. It's  about  the  rootlng-tooting, 
folksy  Jay  family  who  strike  It  rich.  Only 
they  arent  hlllbllllee.  They're  cowboys. 
And  the  pa  ot  the  family  Is  Elbte.  Yea  sir, 
old  Elble  Jay. 

ElMe'B  kind  ot  a  cross  between  Walter 
Brennan  and  John  Wayne.  Lots  of  earthy 
horsesense  but  steely  eyed.  And  he's  not 
known  as  "the  fastest  handshake  west  of  the 
Pecos"  for  nothing.  For  he's  the  top  wrang- 
ler In  the  whole  of  Texas,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  the  home  of  plain  and  fancy  wrangl- 
ing. 

Now  Elble's  married  to  this  pretty  gal  name 
of  Birdie  Bird.  And  they've  got  two  cute 
teenagers  names  (tf  L'll  Bird  and  Bye-bye 
Bird.  Pliis  plenty  of  lovable  klnfcdk  like 
Aunt  Jessie  and  Uncle  Huffman  and  Cousin 
Oriole.  And  they  all  live  down  Texas  way 
on  "the  little  spread,"  where  Elble  does  a 
lot  ot  hard  work.    Which  Is  all  for  the  Birds. 

Then  one  day  while  mending  fences  he 
hits  a  gusher  of  Texas  oil  money.  The  whole 
family  a-saddles  up  and  a-heads  back  East 
to  live  In  this  big  white  house.  Which  they 
call  the  expensive  spread.  And  the  Jays 
have  many  a  rlb-tlckllng  adventure  In  high- 
class  society,  each  one  proving  that  folks  are 
pretty  much  folks  the  world  o'er,  no  matter 
which  fork  they  eat  with.  And  that  when 
It  comes  to  problems,  good  old-faahloned 
horsesense  sure  does  beat  all. 

Meanwhile,  Elble's  got  his  wcH-k  cut  out 
for  him  as  foreman  of  the  expensive  spread. 
And  It  takes  all  his  know-how  as  a  top  Texas 
wrangler  to  ride  herd  over  these  sharp  east- 
mi  galoots.  But  single,  homespun  virtue 
always  trlumi^is.  Besides,  any  man  who  can 
wrangle  his  way  to  the  top  In  Texas  can 
hold  his  own  In  a  wrangle  anywhere. 

Moreover,  In  each  action-packed  adventiire 
Elble  can  always  count  on  his  faithful  side- 
kick, Sancho  Pierre,  who  also  serves  as  sort 
of  a  foil  for  the  hero's  rapler-llke  horsesense. 

So  we've  got  a  ndllcking.  thrilling  plot,  a 
cast  of  warmly  human  characters  and  a  hero 
everybody  can  Identify  with.  And  all  that's 
been  holding  up  production  Is  the  lack  of  a 
tlUe.  We  rejected  "TtM  Bonanza  HUIblUles" 
as  too  familiar.  'While  "ITie  Wr^mgler"  and 
"Blrdsmoke"  made  It  seem  Jiist  another 
western. 

But  at  last  we're  ready  to  roll.  Yes  sir, 
we  have  a  title  we  feel  captures  the  very 
essence  of  our  new  series,  one  which  describes 
in  a  folksy  phrase  what  every  program  will 
be  full  at:  "Heaps  o'  Horsesense." 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Jan.  8,  1964] 

Presentino:  A  New  Cultural  Series 

(By  Arthw  Hoppe) 

We  executives  here  at  Another  Network, 
Inc.,  have  been  checking  over  our  television 
programs  for  the  coming  year.  And  we're  In 
trouble. 

As  you  may  recall,  we  have  a  heart-throb- 
bing daytime  serial  going  called,  "The  Rocky 
Road  to  Happlneas,"  starring  Rocky  Nelscm 
and  his  young  bride  Hysterical  O'Brien.  And 
for  the  kiddies,  there's  this  JUp-dandy  ad- 
Tenture  series — "Gary  Boldwater,  Boy  Amer- 
ican." But  what  have  we  got  to  appeal  to 
the  whole  family  during  prime  viewing  time? 
Nothing. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Jan.  9, 1964] 

Elbix  Jat  Mibts  the  Press 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How's  things  with 
you^all  tonight?  Welcoxne  to  "Heaps  o' 
Horsesense,"  the  rtb-tlckllng  tee-vee  adven. 
tiues  of  that  rootln-tootln'  Jay  family — 
starring  ol'  Elble  Jay,  the  friendliest  wrangler 
ever  to  wrangle  his  way  out  of  Texas. 

As  we  Join  Bble,  his  pretty  wife.  Birdie 
Bird,  and  their  two  cute  tads,  L'll  Bird  and 
Bye-bye  Bird,  they've  struck  it  rich  and 
they've  a-moved  into  this  big  white  house 
iMck  East.  That's  Elble  there  now,  a-pokln' 
through  the  EBast  Boom  with  his  faithful 
sidekick,  Sancho  Pierre. 

EiLBiK.  Right  fine  plaoe.  Boon's  I  get  my 
Initials  branded  on  these  fixings  if  s  going 
to  seem  Just  like  home. 

SAMcao  Poaxx  (worriedly) :  Chief,  the 
newspapermen  are  demanding  a  press  con- 
ference and  you've  got  to  build  your  publle 
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Mr.  Bpemkex,  how.  In 


A  aodety  oft  hd  1  as  the  lombol  of  free- 
dom, do  we  ezpJi  In  the  gnwps  of  extzem- 
IbU  and  the  exi  onenta  of  hate  who  sow 
bigotry  and  arxwanoe;  who  ereate  a 
cnmate  of  vklenoe  and  dtetrust— -« 
tilmatewhefea  *resldentcanbeaan88l- 
nated.  where  hla  chief  aovect  la  bninedl- 
ately  daln.  win  re  loral  Americana  In- 
chidlnc  a  f  onnei  President  and  the  C9ilef 


Jxistlce  of  our  hlghoet  court  are  rlclously 
maligned? 

In  a  thoughtful  article  which  appeared 
recently  In  the  Waahlngton  Post,  the 
noted  historian  and  author.  Henry  Steele 
Commager.  has  caqulored  this  serious  and 
f  ar-reachln«  questl(Mi. 

Among  his  many  sei^rchlng  observa- 
tions. Professor  Commager  has  made  the 
Important  point  that  hate  is  a  boomer- 
ang; that  "those  who  would  enslave 
others  must  first  mslave  themselves,  so 
those  who  would  hate  outsiders  find  that 
hatred  turns  inward  and  consumes  their 
own  society." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  makes  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  a  needed  self- 
analysis. 

How  Exnjkiti  Otni  Illness? 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  comes  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  a  Nation  which  Is  beset  by  di- 
vision and  the  spectacle  of  hatred  and  shak- 
en by  a  pervasive  sense  of  guilt. 

The  aesasBlnatlon  off  President  Kennedy, 
and  the  killing  of  the  chief  suspect,  have 
dramatized  for  us  the  lawleasnees  and  vio- 
lence, the  fear  and  suspicion  and  hatred 
which  lie  so  close  to  the  arurfaoe  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

We  had  prided  ourselves  on  our  unity. 
We  bad  prided  ourselves  on  having  a  society 
that  was  all  but  classless,  where  neither  race 
no  religion  nor  class  nor  politics  created 
those  deep  divisions  that  afflicted  so  many 
co\m tries  of  the  Old  World.  We  awoke  to 
discover  that  we  were  in  fact  filled  with 
racial  hatreds,  resentments  and  fears. 

We  awoke  to  discover  that  though  we 
setUe  our  political  issues  amicably  enough, 
there  were  large  elements  of  our  society 
which  rejected  peaceful  settlements  but 
chose  violence.  We  awoke  to  discover  that 
though  we  do  not  confess  to  having  class 
divisions,  and  though  the  movement  frotn 
class  to  class  Is  an  easy  one,  there  Is  as  much 
class  ocxMclousniSss,  class  frustratlcMi  and 
class  hostility  here  as  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

We  had  been  proud  of  our  tradition  of  due 
procesB  of  law,  and  we  discovered,  in  the 
last  decade  or  so,  that  under  pressure  we 
too  were  ready  to  flout  and  even  to  abandon 
due  process;  that  when  those  we  hated  or 
feared  were  sufficiently  wicked — or  sufficient- 
ly dangerous — we  let  o\ir  traditions  go  by 
the  board. 

It  is  a  shocking  and  sobering  revelation 
of  men's  minds  unhinged,  of  men's  passions 
unleashed..  How  explain  our  current  lUneee? 
How  explain  violence  In  American  life?  How 
explain  those  deep  divisions,  those  hatreds, 
those  fears  and  suspicions?  How  explain  the 
extremist  groups,  the  hate  groups  and  the 
violence  they  so  roculily  embrace? 

An  easy  explanation  la  that  we  are  still 
so  near  the  frontier,  with  its  tradition  of 
violence;  that  we  are  not  yet  housebroken, 
as  it  were.  But  other  peoples,  too,  are  close 
to  the  frontier:  Canadians  and  Australians 
have  frontier  traditions,  but  their  society  Is 
not  racked  by  violence. 

Furthermore,  ttie  violence  of  our  day  dif- 
fers from  that  which  we  associate  with  the 
frontier  and  la  not  to  be  explained  away 
by  appeal  to  that  tradition.  Dallas  and 
Birmingham  are  scarcely  frontier  cltlea;  they 
jprlde  themselves  on  their  sophisUcation. 

'  The  members  of  the  White  Citizens  Ooun- 
eUa.  the  Blndx  Society  and  the  Minute  Wom- 
•a  an  for  the  moat  part  ot  the  middle,  even 
upper  middle  elaaa;  they  are  resaonahly  well 
•ducated  and  aoctally  rasiMctahle.  The  XTnl- 
vandtlM  or  lOaikslppl  and  ai>>«^T««  ue  well 
removed  tram  the  trantlsr,  y«t  both  unl- 
vwilty  onsnmfnnrtlae  havr  provided  us  with 
■tyuneCul  ashlhltlans  ot  violenoe  against  a 
weaker  raoa. 


A  BOIaOWKD  BXCTTSK 


Race  provides  the  second  fairly  easy  ex- 
planation of  violence.  Slavery,  said  Jeffer- 
son, la  a  contlnxious  Invitation  to  the  most 
boisterous  of  passions.  We  have  assumed 
that  what  was  true  for  slavery  remained  true 
few  race  relations  after  slavery  was  a  thing 
of  the  past;  that  what  was  a  spurious  excuse 
then  becomes  an  acceptable  excuse  now. 

But  other  societies  have  managed  to  main- 
tain peaceful  and  harmonious  relations 
among  different  races:  our  own  society  in 
Hawaii,  for  example,  or  the  societies  of  the 
Latin  American  cuntrles,  or-^to  take  a  more 
recent  and  more  relevant  example — Israel. 

No.  the  causes  of  our  sickness  are  not  to 
be  found  In  the  history  of  the  fronUer.  or 
even  of  slavery.  They  must  be  soiight  rather 
In  our  society  as  a  whole,  not  In  a  particular 
section  or  group.  All  these  share  In  the  ma- 
laise; aU  are,  in  varying  degrees,  responsible. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  most  clearly 
in  the  Impact  of  recent  history  on  passions 
and  attitudes  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Amer- 
ican character. 

World  War  n  bred  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. It  was  the  first  war  in  which  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  civilians  were  proper 
targets.  Just  as  were  the  mlUtary.  It  was  not 
only  the  Nazis  who  took  this  for  granted  over 
Rotterdam  and  Warsaw;  we  took  it  for 
granted  over  Haniburg  and  Tokyo. 

We  took  for  granted,  too.  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  use  of  the  nuclear  weapon — the 
very  symbol  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
civilian  as  weU  sa  nUlltary.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  conduct  war  In  thla  fashion  for  4 
years  and  not  harden  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  those  Involved. 

A  BXTBTL^  rUXT 

Even  after  the  worst  of  wars,  however,  tem- 
pers subside  and  animosities  are  forgotten. 
So  after  this  greatest  of  wars:  within  a  few 
years  we  had  forgiven  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  and  the  Japanese  and  every  augury 
promised  the  restoration  of  peace  and  har- 
mony. Instead,  the  cold  war  thrust  itself 
fiercely  and  implacably  across  the  interna- 
tional horizon.  One  world  became  two,  and 
then  fragmented  into  many. 

The  fury  of  the  cold  war.  If  not  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  hot,  proved  more 
lasting  and  more  subtly  poisonous.  There 
is  no  purpose  now  in  portioning  out  the 
blame  for  the  cold  wa^ ;  there  Is  enough  to  go 
around.  What  Is  sobering  Is  that  hatred  of 
communism  and  Russia  bred  suspicion  and 
fear  and  hatred  at  home  as^well. 

What  is  sobering  is  that  the  frustrations 
of  international  relations  were  permitted 
to  erupt  on  the  domestic  scene.  What  is 
sobering  is  that  those  whose  hatred  could  not 
reach  the  Russians  vented  that  hatred  on 
those  they  could  reach — on  fellow  Americans 
who  were  not  sufficiently  ostentatious  in  their 
own  animosities  against  communism,  those 
who  Incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  extreme 
haters. 

HATK   IS   A    BOOmKANG 

As  those  who  would  enslave  others  must 
first  enslave  themselves,  so  those  who  would 
hate  outsiders  find  that  hatred  turns  Inward 
and  consumes  their  own  society. 

The  enemies  of  communism  in  America  felt 
themselves  frustrated  and  thought  it  proper 
to  go  to  any  lengths  to  escape  from  their 
frustrations,  to  Ignore  due  process  and  violate 
the  rules  of  falrplay  and  decency  in  their 
war  on  subversion,  llie  antics  of  a  Mc- 
Carthy, of  a  Jenner,  a  Velde,  of  a  hundred 
State  and  local  antl- American  un-American 
actlvltlea  committees,  all  testify  to  the 
lengths  to  which  these  would  go. 

But  other  pec^lcs  and  natl<Mis  have  been 
similarly  frustrated;  how  explain  the  special 
character  of  the  American  frustration  and 
the  readiness  ot  so  many  Americans — even 
otherwise  decent  Americans  like  Senator 
Taft — to    take    advantage    of    McCarthylsm 
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for  political  purposes?  Why  is  it  that  we  sa- 
siune  that  we  should  be  exempt  from  frus- 
tration? 

Here  we  oome  to  something  of  erudal  Im- 
portance in  the  American  character.  In  1831. 
Chancellor  Kmt  asked,  rhetorically,  "Ara  wa 
a  peciiliar  iMople?"  "nie  answer  has  i^imoit 
always  been  yes.  We  assume  that  we  are  In 
fact  a  peculiar  people,  that  the  rules  and 
principles  that  ai^Iy  to  other  peoples  do  not 
apply  to  us. 

TocquevUle,  too,  noted  this  habit  of  sup- 
posing ourselves  exempt  from  the  rules  of 
histcny,  and  from  TocquevUle  to  Brogan, 
European  oommenators  have  noted  this  char- 
acteristic. We  think  that  we  can  bestride  the 
stream  of  history,  that  we  can  indeed  com- 
mand that  stream,  even  when  it  is  swift  and 
turbulent.  We  think  that  there  is  a  special 
destiny  for  us.  special  niles,  special  laws — 
and  special  privileges  and  exemptions  as 
well.  We  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  the  frustrations  reserved  for  lees  fortu- 
nate peoples:  we  are  a  people  aptut  and  a 
special  providence  watehes  over  our  destinies. 

Thus  our  nuclear  experiments  are  Justifi- 
able, but  the  Russians  are  a  violation  of 
morality;  thus  our  readiness  to  use  the 
nuclear  we^x>n  Is  right  and  proper,  for  we 
would  use  it  in  a  righteous  cause;  the  Rus- 
sian use  of  that  weapon  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Thus  we  can  propose  to  arm  our  Western 
allies  with  nuclear  wei^ions,  but  It  Is  Im- 
moral for  the  Russians  to  arm  the  Bast  Ger- 
nums  or  the  Chinese  with  nuclear  weapons. 

We  conveniently  forget — if  Indeed  we  ever 
take  in — that  we  are,  so  far,  the  only  nation 
ever  to  use  the  nuclear  mapon,  and  that  our 
own  nuclear  experiments  in  the  atmosphere 
outnumber  those  of  any  other  nation.  As  all 
ot  these  activities  are  in  a  noble  cause,  they 
don't  really  count. 

THK  rEXDiaa 

What  we  have  here  is  deeply  Ingrained 
vanity  and  arrogance — vanity  and  arrogance 
fed  fay  Isolation;  by  school  histories  which 
teach  that  we  are  Indeed  a  peculiar  people; 
by  flll<9lestlc  societies  which  Insist  that  we 
are  somehow  superior  to  all  other  nations, 
moraUy  and  politically;  by  a  thousand  edi- 
torials, a  hundred  thousand  radio  and  tele- 
vlalon  programs,  which  play  up  the  villainy 
of  our  enemies — the  Riissians,  the  Chlneae, 
the  Cubans — and  our  own  morality  and 
noibUity. 

It  is  fed.  too,  by  histories  which  exalt 
everything  American;  which  brush  aside  our 
wars  of  extermination  against  the  Indians 
but  cheerfully  contrast  our  treatment  of  the 
Indians  with  their  treatment  by  the  Spanish; 
which  paint  slavery  as  a  kind  of  fortunate 
accident  for  the  African  Negro;  which  pre- 
tend that  we  have  never  had  class  conflict 
in  the  United  States;  which  assure  us  that 
our  melting  pot  really  melted. 

Of  course,  in  some  ways  we  have  been  a 
peculiar  people — more  suceessf  ul  than  others, 
m(H-e  fortunate  than  others.  But  has  this 
not  been  in  large  part  a  function  of  the 
wonderful  botmteousness  of  nature,  of  Isola- 
tion, of  an  empl7  continent,  and  should 
not  aU  this  Induce  htuillity  rather  than  ar- 
rogance and  pride? 

Thus,  out  of  all  this — out  of  our  great 
good  fortune,  out  of  otir  asstimptlon  of  a 
special  destiny  reserved  to  us  by  history  and 
providence,  out  of  the  frustratlona  of  the 
cold  war — came  the  notion  that  we  >«»d  a 
right  to  have  our  way  of  history  and  that 
any  failure  was  to  be  explained  by  Inocxn- 
petence  or  by  treason.  What  other  eoplana- 
tion,  after  all,  was  possible?  And  out  of  this 
came  the  habit  of  violence,  the  habit  of  sus- 
picion, the  habit  of  hatred. 

If  only  Incompetence  ot  treason  could  ex- 
plain failure  to  have  our  way  of  history, 
then  it  was  right  and  proper  to  visit  upon 
Incompetence  and  treason  the  most  extreme 
fury.  Out  of  this  came  hatred  *nd  vio- 
lence— hatred  of  the  nonconformist,  hatred 
of  the  dissenter.    Out  of  this  came  Justlflca- 


tlon  of  violenoe  against  the  "disloyal."  the 
"subversive."  Out  of  this  came  the  habit 
of  vanity,  of  arrogance,  that  thought  Itself 
Jiutlfled  In  Ignoring  the  ordinary  rules  of 
falrplay,  the  rules  of  law. 

Out  of  all  thla— the  tradition  of  frontier 
violence,  the  special  saturation  of  race  re- 
lations in  the  South,  the  double  standard 
of  morality,  the  assumption  that  the  ordi- 
nary rules  did  not  apply  to  mm.  that  we  were 
exempt  from  the  laws  and  the  processes  of 
history — out  ot  all  this  has  come  that  bigotry 
and  arrogance  and  vanity  and  violence  which 
so  deeply  shocks  us  today. 

In  a  simpler  day,  we  could  take  all  this 
in  our  stride.  We  can  no  longer  do  so.  Now 
we  are  a  world  power;  we  can  no  longer 
Indulge  ourselves  in  childish  vanities  and 
temper,  in  childish  displays  of  Jealousy  and 
violence.  Now  we  act  out  our  destiny  on 
the  great  stage  of  history;  now  history  itself 
glares  upon  us. 

Now  we  must  square  our  conduct  with 
principles  of  right  and  morality  that  will 
withstand  the  tests  of  history.  Now  we  are 
called  upon  to  unite  in  that  noble  entreaty: 
America,  America,  God  mend  thy  every  flaw; 
confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy  liberty 
In  law. 


Nobel    Prize   Winiiert   Astodated    With 
Uaiversity  of  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  23. 1963 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  indebted  to  Carl  W.  Larsen,  director 
of  public  rations,  for  a  complete  list, 
with  biographical  sketches,  of  the  22 
Nobel  Prize  winners  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  nnlverslt7  of  Chicago, 
Which  Is  located  In  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  the  list  here- 
with: 

A.  aaCKlVD  AWAIDS  WHILS  ON  THX  FACCLTT  OF 

THX  TTKivxasrrr  or  cricaoo 
Albert  Abraham  Mlchelson  (1007,  phys- 
ics) :  The  first  American  to  win  the  Nobel 
Prize,  for  his  optical  precision  Instruments 
and  fOT  the  spectroscopic  Investigations 
made  with  them.  He  was  the  first  to  meas- 
ure the  rigidity  of  the  earth  and  the  diam- 
eter of  a  star.  A  member  of  Harper's  first 
faculty,  he  was  professor  of  physics  from 
1803  untU  he  retired  in  1030.  He  was  MArtln 
A.  Ryerson  distinguished  service  professor 
from  the  establishment  of  the  chair  in  1026 
until  his  retirement.    He  died  in  1031. 

Arthur  HoUy  Oompton  (1027,  physics,  with 
Charlee  Wilson):  For  his  discovery  of  the 
vapor  condensation  method  of  rendering 
visible  the  paths  of  electrically  charged  par- 
ticles. Compttm  proved  that  light  has  cer- 
tain properties  of  particles  as  well  as  of 
waves.  He  was  professor  of  physics  at  the 
university  from  1028  to  1045.  «»-ha<it*iftTi  of 
the  d^Mutment  of  physics  and  dean  of 
physical  sciences  from  1040  to  104S.  and  di- 
rector of  the  university's  South  American 
oosmlc  ray  expedition  in  1041.  He  was  the 
Chartes  H.  Swift  distinguished  service  pro- 
fessor 1020-45.  and  director  ot  the  metal- 
lurgical atomic  project,  1043-45.  He  left 
Chicago  In  1046  to  become  chancellor  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  served 
in  that  post  until  1058.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished service  professor  of  natural  phllos- 
opliy  thars  imtU  his  death  In  10«3.  Ona  of 
his  books  is  "X-Ray  in  Theory  and  Experi- 


ment," written  with  Samuel  K.  Allison,  now 
Frank  P.  Hlxon  distinguished  service  pro- 
fessOT  at  the  university. 

B.   mXCKIVXD    AWAX08    VOX    WOXX    DONX    AT    THE 

UNivxasiTT  or  cricaoo,  but  Arm  appoint- 

ICXNTS  KLSXWHKBX 

Alexis  Carrel  (1012,  medicine) :  For  his 
work  on  vascular  suturing  and  on  the  graft- 
ing of  blood  vessels  and  organs.  Carrel  de- 
veloped the  method  of  blood  vessel  surgery 
for  which  he  received  the  Nobel  Prise  while 
he  was  at  the  tiniverslty's  physiological 
laboratories  in  1006  and  1000.  He  left  to 
Join  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  became  a  member  of  the 
institute  in  1012,  and  a  member  emeritus  in 
1030.    He  died  in  1044. 

Robert  A.  Millikan  (1028,  physics):  For 
his  work  in  the  elnnentary  electric  charge 
and  on  the  photoelectric  effect.  Mniivan 
measxued  the  charge  on  the  electron,  the 
fimdamental  xmit  of  electricity,  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  imiverslty  faculty.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  physics  staff  at  Chicago 
from  1806  to  1021.  He  left  to  become  di- 
rectOT  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of 
Physics  and  <dialrman  of  the  executtva  coun- 
cil of  the  CallfCM'nla  Institute  of  Tschnology; 
he  became  professor  nnerltus  at  Cal~Tech  in 
1046.     He  died  in  1053. 

Willard  F.  Ubby  (1060.  physics) :  For  his 
work  in  radiocarbon  dating  which  has  rev- 
olutionized man's  knoiKedge  of  the  past. 
He  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  existence 
of  radioactive  carb(»i  atoms  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  he  developed  tha  technique  for 
the  use  of  this  carbon-14  in  measuring  the 
age  of  arche<^ogicaI  and  geological  remains. 
Dr.  Llbby  Joined  the  University  of  Chicago 
faculty  in  October  1046,  and  did  his  reaearch 
on  radloosrboci  dating  on  thi»  n^iwpi^^ 
Anno\incement  of  his  work  was  made  in  1040 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  took  a 
leave  from  the  Chicago  faculty  In  1066  to  be- 
come a  member  of  tha  UJB.  Atomic  Xnergy 
Commisslcm.  After  hia  tenure  on  tha  ABC, 
Dr.  Ubby  Jotnad  tha  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angelea. 

MarU  ae<H>P«rt  Mayer  (1068,  physics,  with 
J.  Hans  D.  Jensen  of  the  Univaraity  df  Heidel- 
berg, Germany) :  For  her  theoretical  model 
of  the  ntKleua.  She  and  Jensen  simultan- 
eously publlahed  papers  In  which  they  said 
the  protons  and  nei^trona  Inalda  tha  nucleus 
could  be  described  as  being  arranged  In  a 
systemof  shdla,  as  are  the  aleetrons  in  the 
larger  atoms.  Saeh  shell  of  orbit  oorrespoods 
to  a  spedflc  lerai  of  mergy  and  a  nuclear 
particle  can  pass  from  oha  to  another  only 
by  an  abnqrt  "quantum  Jump."  Mrs.  Mayer 
Joined  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  volun- 
tary reeearch  associate  In  tha  DeiMutmant  of 
Physics  and  the  Snrlco  Fermi  Institute  fOT 
Nuclear  Studies  In  1040,  when  her  husband. 
Joseph,  became  a  professor  of  phyateal 
chemistry.  Hw  reeearch  was  done  at  the 
university  and  at  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory, which  the  university  (iterates  toe  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  She  Joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  in 
La  Jolla  in  1060.  Tlielr  citation  read:  "In 
1048-40,  however,  Goeppert-Mayer  in  Chi- 
cago and  Jensen  and  his  coworkers  in  Heidel- 
berg could  demonstrate  that  the  vast  volums 
of  nuclear  spectroscopy  date  accumtilated  by 
that  time  fitted  a  different  model  fOT  the 
nucleus  remarkably  well.  This  model  re- 
sembled the  customary  picture  of  the  elec- 
tron cloud  of  an  atom  inasmuch  as  a  nuclear 
particle  comprises  a  definite  range  level  of 
Ite  own,  essentially  a  stetic  force-field  which 
resulte  from  the  presence  of  all  other  par- 
ticles in  the  nucleus." 

c.  roBMxa  xTMivBUsirr  or  Chicago  sttibents 

WHO  »i;«IV>  AWAXOS 

Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  (1080,  physics) : 
FOT  the  devdopment  of  the  cyclotron.  Mem- 
ber of  the  physics  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Califomia  from  1028  until  his  death  in 
1068.  lAwrence  spent  a  year  as  a  predoctOTal 
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Watson  (1062,  medicine): 
grs^uatsd  trcm  the  college  of 
Chicago  in  1047  with  a 
setehce  degree.  He  also  earned 
pi  ilIoBC^;ihy  degree  during  his 
Chi  ago.  Watson  entered  the 
I  nlversity  of  Chicago  as  an 
South  Shore  High  School 
He  Is  a  dose  friend  of 
Beadle,  president  of  the  unl- 
a  Nobel  Prlae  winner  in 
Watson's  citation  reads: 
1  utdsrstaadlng  of  the  m<rfec- 
hi^'edlty  and  efolutlon.  weld- 
prophet  of  the  day  when 
«¥pialned  In  the  language 
mee^ianlcs."  Wataon  shared  the 
for  phytfology  or  medicine 
ttsts  Ftancto  Harry  C. 
Hugh  Frederick  Wllklns. 
an  honorary  doctorate 
XTnlvcrslty  of  Chicago,  his 
th«s  way:  "Profeeeor 
fruitful  achievement 
of  a  model  for  the 
(DNA)  molecule.  This 
is  of  greiit  importance,  since  DNA  Is 
the  mrOerular  «  nstttuent  which  determines 
ths  beredttsry  el  laraotcrlstlos  of  Uvlng  cells." 

AWAI  OS    nUOB   TO  THKB    APFOIMT- 

AT  Tni  UHivisszrT  or  chicaoo 
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of  nuclear  reaction  brought  about  by  alow 
electrons. .  Fermi,  more  than  any  other  man, 
was  responsible  for  bringing  the  stTtnlir  age 
to  birth.  He  was  ths  Inventor  of  the  uranium 
pile  that  produced  ttie  first  coutroUed  nu- 
clear chain  reaction  under  the  west  stands 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  December  2. 
1942.  He  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
the  newly  formed  postwar  Institute  for  Nu- 
clear Studlee  in  1046;  he  held  the  Charles  H. 
SwUt  Distinguished  Servioe  Profeesorshlp 
from  1945  until  his  death  in  1064.  Tbe  re- 
search center  he  helped  to  found  has  been 
renamed  In  his  honor  the  Enrico  Fermi  In- 
stitute for  Nuclear  Studies. 

George  Wells  Beadle  (1958.  medicine,  with 
Edward  !>.  Tatiim) :  For  the  chemistry  of 
genes.  The  Nobel  citation  said,  in  part,  that 
"tbe  study  of  genetics  by  Beadle  and  Tatum 
who,  through  a  daring  and  astute  selection 
of  experimental  material,  created  a  poesl- 
bllity  for  a  chemlc&l  attack  upon  the  field  " 
He  was  inaugurated  as  chief  academic  oflScer 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  May  4,  1961. 
(The  titie,  originally  chancellor,  was  later 
changed  to  president) . 

E.    NOBEL   PRIZX   WINNKBS    WHO    Dn>    SOME   STArP 
WORK   AT   THI   UNrVEaSFTT    OF   CHICAOO 

Edward  A.  Ddsy  (1943.  medicine,  with 
Henrlk  Dam)  :  Received  the  award  for  the 
discovery  of  the  chemlCAl  nature  of  vitamin 
K.  He  has  been  professor  of  biochemistry  at 
St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine  since 
1923.  He  was  at  Chicago  in  1940  as  a  lectvirer 
In  medicine;  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  (D.Sc.)  at  the  University  of  C»ilc«ig») 
In  1941. 

Herman  J.  Muller  (1946,  physiology  or 
medicine)  :  For  his  discovery  that  X-rays 
may  be  used  to  produce  mutations.  Profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  Indiana  University  since 
1945,  and  distinguished  servicer  profeesor 
since  1963,  he  was  an  aseoclate  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  tbe  svunmer  of 
1925;  he  was  also  a  leading  participant  In 
the  university's  Darwin  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  I960. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg  (1951,  chemistry,  with 
Edwin  M.  Mc&fillan)  :  For  the  discovery  of 
Plutonium.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  since  1068.  and  a  m«m- 
ber  of  Its  chemistry  facility  since  1937,  Sea- 
borg was  at  Chicago  on  leave  of  absence 
1942-46  for  work  on  tbe  plutonlum  project 
at  the  university. 

Bugene  Paul  Wlgner  (1963.  physics)  :  For 
his  research  on  the  theory  of  nuclei.  Wlgner 
showed  that  the  forms  which  hold  nuclear 
particles  together  are  large,  but  limited  In 
their  range  to  only  about  one  billionth  of 
one  millimeter.  He  discovered  that  symme- 
try properties  dominate  a  great  many  phe- 
nomena in  the  theory  of  structtire  of  matter 
by  the  use  of  quantum  mechanics.  Wlgner  Is 
a  profeesor  of  mathematical  physics  at 
Princeton  University.  He  was  part  of  the 
Enrico  Fermi  team  which  created  the  first 
self-sustaining  at<xnic  pile  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  Wlgner  spent  3  years  from 
1942  to  1946  as  a  member  of  the  Metallurgi- 
cal Laboratory  of  the  Manhattan  Project. 
His  citation  said:  "In  present-day  physics, 
the  inner-most  part  of  the  atom,  the  nu- 
cleus, consists  of  protons  and  neutrons.  Wlg- 
ner gave  substance  to  this  picture  30  years 
ago  when  he  showed  that  the  forms  which 
hold  theee  nuclear  particles  together  are 
Indeed  large,  but  limited  In  their  range  to 
oiUy  about  one  billionth  of  one  millimeter. 
Wlgner  realised  that,  with  the  statistically 
founded  discipline  which  quantum  me- 
chanics represents,  symmetry  proportion 
m\i8t  dominate  a  great  many  phenomena  in 
the  theory  oS  structure  of  nuitter." 

Karl  Zlegler  (1063.  chemistry,  with  Olulio 
Natta) :  For  contributions  to  the  sdenoe  of 
macromolecular  chemistry  and  for  develop- 
ment of  new  high  polymers,  which  made 
ixjsslble  new  products  In  plastics,  and  new 
developments  In  synthetic  detergents  and 
in  antiknock  mixtures  for  high  octane  en- 


gine fur^s.  Zlegler  has  been  director  of  tlie 
Max  Planck  Institute  tar  Coal  Research  In 
Muehlhelm.  Germany,  for  30  years.  In  the 
winter  of  1086  he  was  vUltlng  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


The   Retnrfcace   of  tiM   Rulroads   and 
Their   ImporUacc   to   EcoBomic   Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  railroad  situation  has  be«i  subject 
to  legislation  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  on  December  10,  1963.  should 
receive  wider  circulation. 

The  address  follows: 
The  Resubukncx  or  thx  Railaoass  and  Thtir 
Impobtamcb  to  Ecokoacic  Gbowth 

I  am  greaUy  hcmored  to  speak  to  this  gath- 
ering of  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Insurance 
Industry,  and  I  apfireclate  very  mxich  this 
opportunity  of  jMu-ticlpatlng  In  your  pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  can 
claim  some  association  with  your  great  In- 
dustry. 

I  have  known  your  president,  Blake  New- 
ton, for  many  years — In  fact,  a  long  time  ago 
both  of  us  practiced  law  In  Virginia  and  now 
we  have  turned  Into  Yankees.  When  I  asked 
Blake  what  I  should  talk  about,  he  said. 
"The  railroads."  Well,  that  happens  to  be 
Just  about  my  favorite  subject  and  I  am 
particxUarly  pleased  to  have  this  privilege  of 
discussing  some  aspects  of  our  business  with 
such  a  distinguished  group. 

Every  conscientious  businessman  likes  to 
feel.  I  am  sure,  that  his  particular  business 
or  profession  makes  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  his  country's  weU-belng.  This  cer- 
tainly can  be  said  of  you  who  are  in  the  field 
of  life  Insurance.  Your  thriving  Industry 
puts  within  the  reach  of 'millions  a  unique 
kind  of  aeciuity.  It  promotes  thrift  and 
individual  estate-building  for  a  vast  number 
of  people.  At  the  same  time,  life  Insurance 
provides  the  economy  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  investment  capital  which  Is  the  very 
Itfeblood  of  our  Nation's  growth.  You  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
achieved  within  the  framework  of  our  society 

And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the  railroad 
business.  This  sort  of  Justifiable  pride  in 
individual  and  concerted  accomplishment  is 
the  Inspirational  factor  which  enables  men 
to  extend  themselves,  to  stretch  their  talente 
very  often  beyond  what  they  regarded  as 
their  capabilities.  It  seems,  however,  that 
people  like  this  are  too  busy  taking  on  the 
next  task  to  pause  for  astonishment  at  what 
they  have  done. 

SOME  BZASONS  FOB  A  SPIXrr  OF  CONTIDENCE 

If  you  consider  the  accelerating  progress 
of  the  railroad  industry  In  Just  the  past  5 
or  10  years,  I  think  you  must  be  impressed 
with  what  has  been  achieved.  The  results  of 
these  Industrywide  strides  forward  are  really 
just  beginning  to  unfold,  but  the  patterns 
of  unmistakable  progreaa  are  Increasingly  evi- 
dent. And  perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all 
Is  the  consideration  that  the  railroads  are 
doing  theee  things  In  the  face  of  considerable 
odds. 
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It  appearfi  now  that  1963  wUl  be  for  the 
railroad  Industry  the  best  year  In  tbe  past  6. 
The  Nation's  railroads  should  net  about  $660 
million,  as  compared  with  0671  million  for 
1992.  Net  income  for  the  first  three  quarters 
was  9426  mllUon  or  36  percent  above  the 
$313  million  for  the  first  9  months  of  1062. 

The  revltallcatlon  of  the  railroads  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that,  although  anticipated 
gross  revenues  of  scHne  #9,600  mUUon  wlU 
be  up  only  2  percent  over  1962,  net  In- 
come will  be  about  14  percent  greater.  And 
this  Is  a  valid  Index  of  progress.  Our  in- 
dustry is  learning  the  dUBcult  lessons  of  coat 
control  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
shippers  a  greater  value  for  their  transporta- 
tion dollar.  The  Industrywide  return  on  in- 
vestment for  1963  ought  to  be  about  3  per- 
cent— stlU  far  too  Ilttie  but  an  encouraging 
improvement  over  the  2.74  percent  of  the 
previous  year.  Indeed,  it  will  be  the  fourth 
straight  year  in  which  the  return  on  invest- 
ment has  advanced  upward. 

THE    DIVEBSB    rACTOBS   mOMOTINO    GBOWTH 

Many  elements  have  combined  to  pcoduce 
this  Improvement.  Some  of  It  Is  the  result 
of  Federal  Investment  tax  credits  and  revised 
depreciation  guidelines — which  seem  to  have 
produced  quicker  benefits  for  the  railroads 
than  for  most  other  industries.  The  rail- 
roads will  spend  sllghUy  over  11  billion  this 
year  on  capital  Improvements,  23  percent 
more  than  the  $833  mUllon  In  this  category 
for  1962.  For  new  equipment,  the  figures  are 
approximately  0760  mllUon  this  year  against 
•593  million  last  year  a  rise  of  28  percent. 
This  booet.  Incidentally,  Is  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  railway  suppUers.  Deliveries  of  new 
freight  cars  for  October  were  double  the 
total  for  October  1062.  Their  business  is 
booming  and  a  substantial  backlog  of  orders 
has  developed. 

This  year  will  be  the  first  billion  dollar 
year  for  railroad  capital  expenditures  since 
1957.  when  this  figure  reached  •1.095  mUllon. 
And  I  believe  that  the  1964  total  will  be  even 
higher 

The  payoff  trom  all  this  new  equipment  is  ' 
Jiut  beginning  to  come  about  The  14  per- 
cent gain  in  net  from  only  2  percent  Increase 
In  gross  revenues  shows  how  bigger  freight 
cars,  more  efficient  motive  power,  and  Im- 
proved c^>erating  techniques  can  produce 
greater  earnings.  The  railroad  Industry  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  almost  geome- 
tric progression  of  profits  possible  after  a 
break-even  point  Is  attained. 

The  railroads  also  reflect  very  quickly  the 
fiuctuatlons  in  the  national  econcMny.  We 
are  enjoying  heavy  traffic  now  because  the 
economy  Is  bustling,  especially  In  several 
of  otu-  basic  industries  such  as  co«U,  steel, 
and  automobile  manufacture. 

The  Nation's  coal  Industry  is  completing 
Its  best  3rear  since  the  Suez  crisis.  The  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  Is  estimating  a  pro- 
ducatlon  total  of  461  million  tons,  about  6 
percent  above  the  426  nUllion  tons  of  1962. 
If  the  mines  continue  to  produce  at  the  rate 
of  10  million  tons  a  we4k — which  they  did 
last  week — the  industry  may  surpass  the  461 
million  ton  figure.  The  coal  operators  are 
optimistic  about  1964,  and  are  talking  in 
terms  of  a  460-  to  475-million-ton  produc- 
tion. This  Is  good  news  for  the  railroads,  be- 
cause about  25  percent  of  our  tonnage  comes 
from  coal. 

It  appears  that  steel  production  for  1063 
will  be  between  108  and  100  million  tons. 
Iron  Age  magazine  has  reported  a  contra- 
seasonal  rise  in  orders  which  has  caused  pre- 
dictions to  be  revised  upward  for  the  month, 
the  fourth  quarter  and  the  year.  On  the 
.basis  of  the  Improved  rate  of  new  orders, 
steelmakers  now  look  for  a  very  strong  first 
quarter  of  next  year.  And  all  of  us  know 
the  amaalng  production  and  ,sales  of  the 
automobUe  Industry. 

Similar  conditions  in  other  indvistrles  show 
that  the  btislness  potential  is  there  for  the 
railroads,  and  with  our  cap>acity  for  absorb- 


ing vastly  greater  amounts  of  traffic,  one  of 
ths  biggest  Jobs  ahead  for  us  is  in  the  area 
of  m»chandlBlng  our  services. 

A    MXW   OOMFSilllVS   OCTI<OOK 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  railroads  are 
.  beginning  to  sell  themselves,  to  merchandise 
with  new  skill  and  effectiveness.  They  are 
beginning  to  employ  marketing  techniques 
which  are  basically  no  different  than  those 
iised  to  sell  any  other  industrial  product,  and 
they  are  beomnlng  more  and  more  successful. 
Of  course,  much  of  the  mranentum  behind 
the  industry's  sales  efforts  Is  simply  the  re- 
sult ot  their  having  new  and  more  competi- 
tive services  to  sell.  The  new  equipment. 
Improved  motive  power,  better  schedules  and 
more  attractive  rates  are  producing  a  service 
that  f<»'  the  first  time  In  many  years  is  really 
cconpetitive  with  other  modes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  railroads  are  using 
new  concepts  of  ratemaking  in  order  to  at- 
tract new  business.  An  example  Is  the  uni- 
tlEed  train  which  is  being  employed  to  haul 
coal  to  large-volume  consumers.  This  con- 
cept combines  special  tralnload  rates  with 
large  new  hot>per  cars  which  unload  In  sec- 
onds. These  new  rates  on  a  multiple-car 
basis  are  considerably  lower  than  the  charges 
for  hauling  individual  cars.  XJkewlss,  In 
many  other  areas,  the  railroads  are  moving 
to  establish  incentive  rates  to  attract  and 
hold  business.  The  principle  of  incentive 
rates  can  be  carried  over  Into  many  types  of 
volume  traffic — ^oumufactxired  products  as 
well  as  bulk  commodities  and  raw  materials. 
As  railroads  become  more  oompetitlve, 
many  shippers  are  beginning  to  look  not 
only  at  the  {N-ospect  of  all -rail  shipments,  but 
at  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  using 
a  combination  of  several  modes.  lYafflc 
managers  who  for  years  have  used  one  mode 
of  shipment  have  become  aware  that  a 
transportation  mix  often  provides  substan- 
tial savings  in  transit  time  and  cost  of  dls- 
t|;lbution. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INTECRATXO  TBANSPOSTATION 

These  new  traffic  patterns  that  are  evolv- 
ing are  fresh  evidence  that  the  national  econ- 
omy not  only  needs,  but  must  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  large  Integrated  tran^xxt  sys- 
tems. Shippers  should  be  able  to  choose 
between  one  of  a  combination  of  modes  to 
suit  their  individual  needs.  Ptor  a  niunber 
of  years  the  railroads  have  been  seeking  the 
freedom  to  establish  such  diversified  com- 
panies, but  so  far  with  littie  success.  Under 
preeent  law,  rallroftds  alone  among  all  types 
of  transport  are  severely  circumscribed  as  to 
the  other  forms  of  transportation  In  which 
they  can  engage.  Airlines  can  go  Into  the 
raUroed  buslnees,  trucking  companies  can 
engage  In  any  other  fOTm  of  shipping  they 
choose.  But  the  railroads  in  the  main  mmt 
stick  to  railroading. 

This  Is  particularly  unfortimate  because 
if  these  diversified  transportation  companies 
are  to  come  Into  being,  the  Impetus  will  have 
to  oome  from  the  railroads  which  are  the 
primary  and  basic  mode.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  fwogress  of  our  national  economy  Is 
being  retarded  by  a  transportation  system 
which  lacks  the  flexibility  and  the  efficiency 
which  business  and  Industry  must  have.  The 
pressure  on  delivered  costs  has  bec(»ne  so 
great  that  many  companies  are  reducing  or 
trying  to  eliminate  altogether  their  ware- 
housing operation.  Instead  of  coiutructlng 
and  maintaining  regional  warehouses  and 
dlstrtbutlon  pwlnts.  these  firms  are  beginning 
to  ship  direct  from  the  plant  to  wholeealer 
or  retailer.  lUe  future  will  accelerate  this 
trend:  the  need  for  dlverslfled  companies 
able  to  offer  an  overall  transportation  service 
will   undoubtedly  become   more   acute. 

We  already  have  an  excellent  example  of 
what  integrated  transportation  companies 
cotild  provide  In  Improved,  damage  free 
service.  This  Is  the  growing  utilization  of 
containers.  The  concept  of  oontalnerlzation 
points  the  way  toward  the  shipping  patterns 
of  the  future.    Containers   will   ultimately 


become  standardized  to  certain  dimensions 
and  will  be  freely  Interchangeable  between 
train,  truck,  aircraft,  or  ship.  Containers 
reduce  handling  time,  lower  the  cost  of  in- 
surance, practically  eliminate  pilferage  and 
damage  In  transit.  Although  the  container 
Is  already  a  proven  shipping  technique,  its 
true  potential  wUl  not  be  realized  untU  It 
can  be  routed,  transported,  and  bUIed  from 
origin  to  destination  by  a  single  servioe 
(H^anlzatiOQ. 

THE  PaOBLEli  OF  OTaOLWaTJUkTlOH 

The  progress  I  hav»  mentioned  is  being 
hobbled  by  overregulation  and  outmoded 
national  transportation  policies.  Our  rate 
of  rejuvenation  will  be  seriously  Jeopardized 
if  the  railroad  Industry  Is  forced  to  continue 
operating  under  its  present  handicaps.  The 
problems  of  the  railroads  need  no  emphasis 
or  detaUed  explanation  to  this  audience. 
For  several  years  they  have  been  very  much 
In  the  news — the  wcwk  rules  controversy,  the 
slow  pace  of  the  merger  movement,  the  rate- 
making  restrictions  which  give  our  competi- 
tors imfalr  advantage  in  attracting  traffic, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  Unless  theee  oh-' 
stacles  are  r«noved  and  \mlees  the  American 
railroad  industry  Is  permitted  to  employ  the 
inherent  efficiencies  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion, the  forward  thrust  of  the  national  econ- 
omy will  be  blunted. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  cloee  Interrelation- 
ship between  transportation  and  our  entire 
national  economy.  Indeed,  our  cycle  of 
mass  production,  mass  distribution  and  mass 
cons\unption  is  premised  on  an  adequate 
transportation  system.  It  is  a  paradox  that 
this  truth  Is  appreciated  by  our  enemies 
more  than  by  people  In  this  coimtry— es- 
pecially as  it  pertains  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
railroad  system.  Both  China  and  Russia  are 
buUdlng  more  railroads,  whUe  the  United 
States  is  burdened  with  an  excess  in  rail 
capacity. 

Our  Goveriunent  aj^arently  appreciates 
the  necessity  for  strong  railroads,  but  seems 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  the  railroads  work 
out  their  own  solutions.  Yet  1  am  convinced 
that  the  large-scale  railroad  mergers  which 
Involve  more  than  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
rail  mileage  will  proceed  because  they  are 
absolutely  essential  if  our  railroads  are  to 
continue  to  operate  as  a  part  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  deadwood  wUl 
eventually  be  trimmed  away  because  the 
baste  plant  cannot  experience  regrowth  un- 
less this  happens.  The  question,  I  beUeve, 
is  not  whether  but  when.  This  merger 
movement  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments In  American  railroad  history  and 
la  attracting  growing  support. 

Similarly,  there  are  other  Indications  that 
our  public  ofllqlals  and  regulatory  agencies 
are  becoming  more  alert  to  our  transporta- 
tion problems  and  are  willing  to  try  to  solve 
them.  In  the  woi*  rules  controversy,  for 
example,  the  Government  has  clearly  demon- 
strated Its  awareness  of  the  tremendous  set- 
back our  economy  would  suffer  If  there  were 
a  nationwide  rail  strike.  It  appears  that 
the  new  CMlmlnlstratlon  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  give  the  railroads  more  freedom  in 
establishing  rates  on  agricultural  and  bulk 
commodities. 

The  railroads  are  repeating  their  pleas 
for  expeditious  relief  not  merely  because  they 
themselves  must  have  It.  but  because  they 
know  that  a  healthy  transport  system  is 
fundamental  to  a  strong  and  vigorous  na- 
tional economy. 

ECONOMIC     GSOWTH,    THE     NO       1     PROBLEM 

The  lag  In  transportation  efficiency  Is 
partly  responsible  for  the  lag  in  the  national 
economy.  As  long  as  we  have  one.  we  will 
have  the  other. 

Amidst  the  cturent  wave  of  relatively  good 
times  In  our  land.  It  Is  dUBcult  for  us  to 
realize  that  although  our  tempo  of  growth 
Is  quickening,  it  Is  still  not  fast  enoxigh. 
True,  70  million  people  are  employed,  but 
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that  expansion  was  primarily  in  the  govern- 
ment area — namely  the  1947-49,  1950-62.  and 
1960-61  expansions — it  took  a  ^2,000  in- 
crease In  gross  national  product  on  the  av- 
erage to  employ  one  additional  person.  In 
the  two  periods  of  economic  expansion  when 
the  expansion  was  principally  in  the  private 
sector — the  1964-67  and  1959-60  periods — It 
took  only  613.400  of  gross  national  product 
increase  to  employ  an  additional  person. 

This  results  from  the  fact  that  a  major 
part  at  Oovemnient  expenditures  are  dead- 
ended.  They  don't  start  a  chain.  On  the 
other  hand,  private  expenditures  multiply  to 
a  much  greater  degree.  Moreover,  «wpo- 
rate  profits  are  higher  in  a  consumer-moti- 
vated expansionary  period  and  this  encour- 
ages capital  investment  which  In  turn  helps 
this  multiplying  effect. 

Passage  of  the  tax  bill  will  focus  new  na- 
tional attention  on  the  mettle  of  private  bus- 
iness and  industry.  We  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  good  our  predictions 
that  free  enterprise  can  do  the  Job.  We 
must  resond  with  all  the  diligence,  all  the 
resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  ar  our  com- 
mand. 

Business  and  industry  have  pleaded  for 
years  for  a  chance  to  utilize  their  own  re- 
sources and  ability  to  stimulate  economic 
growth.  It  looks  as  If  we  are  going  to  get 
that  chance — and  we  must  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  ourselves. 

A  TUCK  roa  UNrrr  and  faith 

The  econcMnlc  system  which  Is  a  manifes- 
tation of  our  entire  philosophy  of  living  Is 
the  major  weapon  in  otir  arsenal  of  power. 
In  the  recent  crisis  of  President  Kennedy's 
tragic  death,  our  Nation  did  not  waver  be- 
cause o;^  economy  is  stable.  Crisis  did  not 
liecome  ctiaoe  because  our  people  had  the 
spiritual  resources  of  calmness  and  stability 
which  accpmp&ny  economic  well-being.  We 
kept  our  faith  in  aui  Goverrunent  and  oxir 
democracy.  There  was  no  panic,  no  falter- 
ing uncertainty.  Instead,  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  our  society — as  Inctxnpatible  as 
they  often  seem  to  bc^ralUed  as  one  behind 
the  new  President. 

The  business  community  of  the  United 
States  is  faced  with  an  unprecedented  op- 
I>ortunlty.  The  jeax  ahead  will  l>e  a  time  of 
rededication  to  the  principles  which  under- 
lie our  society.  It  will  be  a  time  for  coopera- 
tion with  our  Qovemument  whose  heavy 
burdens  are  g^lobal  in  scope.  Above  all  It  is 
a  time  for  confidence  in  our  country:  for 
national  unity  despite  the  superficial  and 
transient  divisive  infiuences  of  election  year 
campaigning;  for  concentration  on  solution 
of  oiur  economic  problems  amidst  the  dis- 
tracting march  of  national  and  International 
events. 

I  believe  that  our  new  President  spoke  for 
us  all  when,  only  3  weeks  ago.  he  said  that 
no  w(Hxls  are  strong  enough  to  express  our 
determlnation  to  continue  the  forward 
thrust  of  America.  In  a  world  where  eco- 
nomic strength  tias  become  the  primary — if 
not  the  ultimate — weapon,  to  follow  any 
other  course  would  be  to  default  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  world  leadership.  We 
must — and  I  am  confident,  we  shall-  respond 
successfxilly  to  the  challenge. 


RelatioBsUp  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  to  World  Affairs 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOX7I8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jofiuary  13, 1964 

Mr.  H±BSRT.    Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  B. 
Hamlin,  as  an  associate  Justice  of  the 


Louisiana  State  Supreme  Court,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  State's  most  distin- 
guished Justices,  but  also  one  of  Loui- 
siana's outstanding  historians. 

Recently,  at  the  annual  observance  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Loui- 
siana State  Historical  Society,  Justice 
Hamlin  presented  most  interesting  facts 
surrounding  that  great  American  victory 
on  the  field  of  Chalmette.  Because  of  its 
historical  importance,  I  have  asked  per- 
mission to  bring  his  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
I  am  sure  as  each  of  you  read  it  you  will 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  what  An- 
drew Jackson's  great  flght  and  victory 
meant  to  the  future  of  the  Infant  United 
States. 

Of  particular  interest  at  the  moment 
is  the  fact  that  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  Sr., 
periiaps  one  of  Louisiana's  greatest  law- 
yers, is  president  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the 
great  grandson  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson, 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  received 
the  Louisiana  Territory  from  Spain, 
when  that  great  area  was  piurhased 
under  instructions  of  President  Jefferson 
for  $15  million. 

Here  is  Justice  Hamlin's  address : 

RlXATIONBHn>  OF  THE  BaTTLX  OT  NXW  ORLEANS 

TO  WoKLD  AyrAOs  nf  thx  Pxkiod 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  reverend  clergy,  officers 
and  members  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  So- 
ciety, distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  assert  that  I 
esteem  it  a  high  honor  and  a  great  privilege 
to  be  invited,  on  this  important  occasion  of 
the  149th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New- 
Orleans,  to  address  the  members  and  guests 
of  this  venerable  and  learned  society. 

A  deep  respect  for  this  fine  organization  is 
Inevitably  inspired  by  one's  realization  that 
it  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  within  approxi- 
mately 21  years  after  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  occurred;  and  that  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  with  few  interrup- 
tions, it  regtUarly  has  conducted  such  a 
program  as  this,  on  each  January  8,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  historic  event. 

Men  who  bad  witnessed  the  stirring  scenes 
attending  the  repulse  of  the  British  invasion 
In  1816 — doubtless  some  who  actually  had 
fought  in  the  battle — ^were  included  In  the 
society's  early  members. 

I  am  reminded — as  one  notable  illustra- 
tion— that  a  very  eminent  Judge  of  Louisi- 
ana's supreme  court  (of  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  of  being  an  associate  Justice ) .  the 
Honorable  Prancois  Xavler  Martin,  who 
afterward  became  the  second  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  played  a 
somewhat  conspicuotis  role  in  those  law- 
suits against  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  which 
furnished  a  rather  bizarre  sequel  to  his 
victory  on  the  battlefield  of  Chalmette 

As  the  incident  happened,  it  was  to  Judge 
Martin — one  of  the  greatest  Jurists  in  nil 
Louisiana's  history — that  an  application  was 
made  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  effect  the 
release  from  imprisonment  of  one  Louis  Lou- 
alllier,  a  prominent  memlier  of  the  State 
legislature,  who  had  been  arrested  by  General 
Jackson  on  a  charge  of  "exciting  mutiny"  by 
a  published  criticism  of  the  fiery  general  for 
prolonging  marital  law  in  New  Orleans  after 
the  retirement  of  the  British  forces  to  their 
fleet  following  the  bloody  encounter  of  Jan- 
uary 8. 

In  a  very  able  opinion  which  reviewed 
the  law  of  habeas  corpus  as  it  was  then  un- 
derstood, this  futm-e  second  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  ruled  that, 
as  a  State  Judge,  he  did  not  have  the  Juris- 
diction to  interfere  with  General  Jackson's 
military  action;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
complainant  applied  for  relief  to  Federal 
Judge  Dominlck  Hall. 
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You  will  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  when 
Judge  Hall  issued  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  LouaUller's  behalf.  General  Jackson  had 
Judge  Hall  summarily  Incarcerated  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  sent  him  to  keep 
Louaillier  company  in  the  Army  t>arrac^ 
prison.  ''    ""'"*•" 

Eventually,  however.  Judge  Hall  cited  An- 
drew Jackson  before  his  court  for  contempt, 
and  fined  him  $1,000.  which  Jackson  paid 
and  which  Congress,  SO  years  later,  refunded 
to  him. 

Except  for  Judge  Martin's  careful  analysis 
of  the  law,  history  might  today  be  remember- 
ing him.  instead  of  Judge  Hall,  as  the  magis- 
trate who  slapped  a  thousands  dollar  fine  on 
the  turbulent-spirited  victor  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orelans. 

With  tonight's  ceremonies,  as  we  have 
been  reminded  by  eloquent  speakers  in  this 
meeting,  we  are  entering  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  twelvemonth  of  the  famous  battle 
on  the  plain  of  Chalmette;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
society,  and  every  other  citizen  of  Louisiana 
who  U  properly  proud  of  our  State's  his- 
torical heritage,  and  particularly  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  national  sesqulcentennial 
commission  charged  with  arranging  the  com- 
memorative program  1  year  hence,  are  all 
looking  forward  confidently  to  a  fitUng  and 
adequate  itinerary,  celebrating  not  only  the 
victory,  but  also  the  century  and  a  half  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations  which  will 
have  succeeded  that  conflict  of  1816. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  time,  as  we 
enter  the  sesquicentennial  year,  to  take  stock 
of  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  to  appraise  and  evalu- 
ate it  in  relation  to  the  world  affairs  of  the 
era.  to  comprehend  its  Influence  upon  the 
course  of  our  Nation's  destiny,  and  finally  to 
confirm    that    those    tremendous    sacrifices 
which  in  the  heat  of  batUe  were  made,  on 
both  sides,  were  not  made  In  vain,  but  were 
sacrifices  laid  on   the   altar  of   an   eternal 
divine    purpose    for    advancement    of    the 
world's   civUization   and   a   striving   toward 
universal     peace-«t     has     so     weU     been 
exemplified    by    this   battle's   aftermath    of 
nearly    160    years    of    amity    between    the 
■nglish -speaking  nations. 
4.jr^J"'  **  *  deplorable  tendency,  I  often 
think— and  that  even  amoog  poorly  Informed 
citizens  of  our  own  State— to  miniT»i«,  and 
to   depreciate   the  full   significance   of   the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  In  its  impact  upon 
national   and  International  hUtory      Jack- 
sdn's  astounding  triumph,  with  a  hasty  and 
polyglot  assembly  of  raw  troops,   ovm-  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham-s  highly  trained  veterans 
Of  the  Spanish  Penlnriilar  campaign  In  the 
Napoleonic   wars,   was  so  complete   and   so 
devastating,  and  the  retirement  of  the  sur- 
vivors so  precipitate,  that  most  historians 
of  the  era  appear  to  have  forgotten  to  check 

RHH^H  ^^  T*"!**  ^^^  happened  had  the 
British  won— Instead  of  lost— the  battle 

To  treat  Ughtly  the  possible  political  con- 
sequences of  a  defeat  of  Jackson,  and  a  re- 
sulting occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  Pak- 
enham's  army  before  the  final  terms  of  peace 
were  agreed  on.  U  to  Ignore  the  International 
sltuaUon  which  existed  at  the  time  and  the 
conflicting  International  viewpoints  regard- 
^g  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  LoulslSTby 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  United  SUtee  a 
few  years  previously.    There  was  a  very  def- 
inlte  pxupoee,  we  must  believe.  In  the  action 
Of  the  British  War  Department  In  dlspSSh- 
ing  a  fleet  and  army  of  from  10,000  to  15  000 
men— a  very  slaable  combat  force  In  thoee 
times— way  over  here,  through  the  OuU  of 
Mexico  to  the  shores  of  Louisiana,  to  attack 
an  unfortlfled  dty  such  as  New  Orleans.    It 
was  written  by  an  Kngllshman  In  1774   and 
published  In  London  In  the  ptefaoe  to'  Du- 
Prata'  history  of  Louisiana,  that  "they  who 
are  possessed  ot  the  Mlaslsslppl.  wlU  to  time 
command  that  continent.-  and  possession 
and  control  ot  the  Ulaslwlppi  RlvJrand  its 
great  valley  waa  undoubtedly  the  ImmedUte 
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objective  of  Pakenham**  tovaslon  o*  Louisi- 
ana In  1814-16. 

Let  us  go  back  to  hUtory  a  few  years  and 
comprehend  the  development  of  events  which 
was  to  lead.  Inevitably,  to  Qrmt  BrttatoH 
attmnpt  to  seize  Louisiana.  A  consideration 
of  these  events  Is  necessary  to  a  pr(q)er  un- 
derstanding ot  the  causes  and  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  iMtttle  Itaelf ;  but  It  Is  a 
cardinal  fault  of  our  method  of  teaching  his- 
tory that  we  have  been  totight  concerning 
an  event  Itself,  but  not  to  the  frameworkotf 
related  totematlonal  events. 

In  the  impact  of  their  effects  upon  the 
course   of   Intemattonal   history,   the   three 
most  important  battles  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  have  been,  to  chronological 
order,  the  capture  of  the  cltiadel  of  Quebec 
from  the  French  by  British  Gen.  James  Wolfe 
in  1759.  the  defeat  of  British  Gen.  John  Bur- 
goyne   by   the   American   Revolutionists   at 
Saratoga.    N.Y..    to    1777.    and    the   repulse 
of  British  General  Pakenham  at  New  Or- 
leans in   1816.     And.  although  years  apart 
one  battle,  it  might  be  said,  led  to  another' 
First,    as     to    the    capture    of    Quebec - 
Throughout  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  of 
Prance,    the    grand    monarch    after    whom 
Louisiana   was   named,    that   nation   domi- 
nated European  power  politics;  and.  to  Amer- 
ica, by  encirclement  of  the  18  English  col- 
onies, matotatoed  a  strategic  Une   through 
the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey,  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans, 
which  threatened  to  pen  the  English  colo- 
nlsts  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  AtlahUc  Ocean.    Such  strategy,  to  sup- 
port a  colonial  empire  for  France  to  America 
under  the  Bourbon  fieur-de-lls,  had  been  a 
fond  dream  of  the  grand  monarch. 

But  Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec  ended  that 
It  made  Canada  an  English  possession.  And 
flie  Grand  Monarch's  weak  successor,  Louis 
XV,  to  a  panic  over  his  inablUty  to  support 
and  defend  Louisiana,  donated  the  provtoce 
outright,  to  1762.  to  his  Bourbcm  oousto, 
Charles  in  of  Spato. 

Th\is  was  the  flag  of  France  expeUed  from 
contlnenUl  North  America,  and  the  stage 
was,  imwilttlngly.  set  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution: because  with  her  hereditary  enemy 
France,  eliminated  frron  Canada  and  Loul^- 
ana,  England  no  longer  needed  to  rely  upon 
the  good  will  of  American  colonists  to  ixo- 
tect  her  possessions  to  North  America,  and 
thought  she  could,  with  Impunity,  oppress 
them  by  taxation  to  help  defray  the  ta- 
pens^  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War— or  French 
and  Indian  War,  as  It  was  called  In  Amer- 
*ca— wlilch  had  Just  been  c<meluded. 

Out  of  this  provocation  develc^Md  the  slo- 
gan of  "no  taxation  without  representation  " 
fanning  the  spirit  of  revolution,  and  lead- 
ing to  our  second  Important  battle  ot  Sara- 
toga. The  defeat  there  of  General  Burgoyne 
was  Important  to  Its  effect  upon  world  hls- 
t«y  because  It  proved,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ability  of  the  Americans  to  successfully  stand 
up  to  picked  and  trained  troops  of  Kngland 
It  was  most  Important  because  thU  mili- 
tary success  of  the  Americans  served  to  en- 
courage France,  and  then  ^>aln,  to  oome 
actively  toto  the  war  against  Aigland;  and 
with  the  aid,  particularly  ot  France,  our  War 
for  Independence  was  won. 
Its  termination  to  1781.  however,  waa  by 

«^«"*t"T*^*  •."**  **  "»•  American  Revolu- 
won.  As  John  Adams  has  expressed  It:  "me 
RevoluUon  was  effected  before  the  war  com- 
menced,   •■me  BevcduUon  was  to  the  hearts 

5^Jl!f«*'v?l^*  P^P^"-"  And  the  leading 
American  historian  of  the  era.  BensooLas- 
•Ing.  referred  to  the  War  oC  18U  as  the 
Second  War  for  Independence."  It  Is  en- 
tlrely  reasonable  to  potot  out  that  our  Amer- 
lean  RevoluUon  was  a  poUttoal  and  social 

Indian  War  to  17«8.  and  the  final  drama^ 
which  was  puyed  to  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans on  the  fog-shrouded  plato  ot  Chalm- 
ette during  the  morning  o*  January  •   1818 
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In  the  30-odd  years  of  our  newly  won  to- 
dependence,  from  1783  to  1816.  our  fiedgltoe 
Nation  soon   found    itself   without   friends 
among  the  European  powers.     The  Franco- 
American  honeymoon  between  George  Wash- 
mgtonli  govwnment  and  that  of  King  LouU 
XVI  was  short  Uved.     After  all.  HU  Chrlstion 
Majesty  had  not  engaged  to  our  War  for  In- 
dependence   through    love   of   us;    we    had 
helped  push  his  nation  att  the  North  Ameri- 
can Conttoent  only  a  few  years  before.    Only 
hatred    of    the    English    had    brought    the 
French  into  our  fight.    And  revolution  was 
the  last  thtog  a  Bourbon  king  should  have 
wanted    to    encourage.      Within    a    decade 
LouU  XVI  reaped  to  France  the  whirlwind 
he  had  helped  sow  to  America,  and  died  to 
Paris  in  1793  on  the  gulUoUne.    In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  more,  Napoleon  put  down  the 
French  revolutionaries,  and  established  him- 
self  to   pow«r.   and   that   set  the   stage  for 
Jefferson's  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  soon  become  embroUed 
with  our  other  ally  to  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Spain,  When,  after  the  close  of 
the  War  for  Independence,  our  people  ex- 
panded westward  over  the  moxmtalns  toto 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  their  right  to 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  through  Spato's 
provtoce  of  LotUsiana  became  a  most  trouble- 
some quesUon  which  almost  conttouously 
had  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Adams 
and  Jefferson  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
Spato. 

As  for  England,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Loui- 
siana   Purchase    to    1808.    leading    English 
statesmen  had  never  quits  accepted  the  ver- 
dict of  Saratoga  and  Tcsictown,  and  always 
had  anticipated  that,  under  the  cross-pres- 
sures of  European  power  poUtlcs,  the  prodigal 
sons  to  America  would  eventually  come  back 
home  to  the^heltw  of  Father  George's  ban- 
ner.     Despite  the  bitterness  growtog  out  ot 
the  First  War  for  Independence,  as  towanl 
the  three  -European  maritime  powws,  senti- 
ment to  the  masses  of  the  people  ot  the 
United    States   ever   favored    «ngiftnd    over 
Spato  and  France;  and  It  was  quite  logical 
that  when   Preslduit   Jeffnaon   learned   to 
1802  of  the  secret  treaty  ot  San  Ddefonso  by 
which  Spato  had  retrooeded  Louisiana  to  . 
France,  he  should  exdalm  that.  If  Napoleoa 
attempted  to  take  possession  of  New  Orleans 
from  that  moment."  declared  Prasident  Jef- 
ferson,   "we  must  marry  oursslves   to   the 
British  fleet  and  nation." 

However,  as  we  know,  marriage  to  the 
British  fleet  and  naUon  did  not  become  nec- 
easary,  because,  to  the  following  year  on 
AprU  30,  1808,  Napoleon,  needing  mooey  to 
carry  on  his  wars  against  England.  kM  Loui- 
siana to  the  United  States,  thereby  doubUng 
the  tWTltorlal  eipanse  ot  the  yodng  Hatton. 
By  this  Increase  to  twrltory."  Napoleon  af- 
terward declared,  regarding  himself  as  the 
foxmder  of  American  greatness,  "the  power 
o*  the  United  States  will  be  oonsoUdated 
fOTever.  and  I  have  Just  given  Inland  a  sea- 
faring rival  which,  sooner  or  later  wlU 
htunble  her  pride." 
N^xrteon  proved  a  better  prophet  to  this 

r?^i  «*  ^•"^  **^»"  <"<*  "^<*»  Members  of 
the  UB.  Senate  who  voted  against  ratlflcatlon 
Of  the  treaty  and  denounced  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  as  "Jefferson's  loUy." 

After  the  Louisiana  Purchase— the  greatest 
Blngls  event  to  our  Nation's  history  other 
then  todependenoe  Itself— the  British  states- 
menreallzed  that  If  they  had  ever  seriously 
looked  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Amerl- 
cans,  they  had  missed  the  boat-the  prodigal 
■ons  were  never  coming  home,  with  the 
addltltm  ot  Louisiana,  the  United  SUtes  had 
become  too  big  and  entirely  sell-d^>endent. 
Far  the  ensuing  9  years,  relations  between 
the  two  nations  steadily  worsened,  partlc- 
ularty  because  of  Xngllah  toterference  with 
with  American  ocecm  commerce  and  the  Im- 
pressment for  British  zmval  service  of  Amer- 
ican seamen.  untU  on  June  18,  1812,  in  the 
administration  ot  President  Madison,  a  sec- 
ond war  on  Kngland  was  declared. 
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,  as  you  doubtless  remem- 
August  of  1814  against  the 
,  which  was  captured,  and 
other  public  bxilldlngs 
at  Baltimore,  was 
nrands  Seott  Key  the  In- 
the  Star-^iangled  Ban- 
:er  of  the  Invading  ex- 
Boss.  who  was  killed  in 
Baltimore.     The    Maryland 
appears  to  haTC  been   a 
prelude  to  the  expedi- 
>leans,  because  the  beach- 
n  Oheaapeake  Bay  was  not 
bombarding  Fort  Mc- 
the  Britlah   Fleet   em- 
foree  and  sailed  away 
In  tlie  West  Indies, 
killed  at  Baltlmwe  on 
Meanwhile  Instructions 
expedition  had  been 
date   of  September   6. 
death  arrived.  Sir  Edward 
^ent  out  from  England   to 
told   to  follow   tbe 
1  he  New  Orleans  campaign 
to  Roes, 
orders,  we  must  remem- 
an  active  ally  of  England 
wars,  and  that  for  a  decade 
Fehemmtly  protesting  the 
gale  of  Louisiana  to 
It  was  Spain's  af^jarenUy 
that  In  1803  Napoleon 
Spanish  Government  to 
to  Ftance  by  the  treaty 
under  tlie  sdemn  promise 
alienated  Louisiana  it 
province   back   to   Spain, 
argued,  Napoeon's  sale  to 
had  been  Illegal  and  in- 
acted  In  the  transaction 
Jbffersun   in   his   usual   un- 
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Louisiana  from  tbe  muted  States.  If.  there- 
fore, you  ituUl  find  in  the  Inhabitants  a  gen- 
eral and  decided  dlqiostttaii  to  withdraw 
from  their  reoenC  ooDoeotiaa  with  tbe  UtUted 
States,  dtber  with  a  view  of  estabUahlng 
themselves  as  an  mdepednent  people  or  of 
retunUng  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  you  wlU  give  them  every  support  In 
your  power:  you  will  furnish  them  with  arms 
and  dothlng,  and  assist  in  forming  and  dls- 
dpllnlng  the  several  levies,  provided  you  are 
tvilj  satlsfled  <rf  the  loyalty  of  their  Inten- 
tions, which  win  be  beet  evinced  by  their 
oommitttng  themselvee  In  some  act  of  de- 
cided hoktlllty  against  the  United  States." 

And  so  it  Is  clear,  from  Pakenham's  orders. 
th4t  by  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  whole 
province  of  Louisiana  was  to  be  rescued 
from  the  United  States;  and.  if  the  In- 
habitants were  disposed  to  do  so.  they  were 
to  be  aaslated,  even  with  arms,  to  return 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  or  to  establish 
themselves  as  a  people  Independent  of  the 
United  States. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  to 
the  American  Government,  under  which  they 
had  IJved  for  only  a  dozen  years,  seems  to 
have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  many  in  the  defense  of  New 
Orleans.  Nevertheless,  had  the  tide  of 
fortune  flo>wed  with  the  British,  and  actual 
occupation  of  Louisiana  been  accomplished, 
might  not  Pakenham  have  recruited  a  suf- 
ficient faction  willing  to  oppose  tiie  Ameri- 
can domination  for  him  to  have  plausibly 
represented  to  his  home  government  that 
tlie  inhabitants  favored  returning  to  the  rule 
of  Spain? 

We  hear  the  often-cited  argument  against 
the  importance  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
as  having  been  a  useless  and  meaningless 
conflict,  because  16  days  before  It  occurred, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  city  of  Ghent,  in 
Belgltun.  an  armistice,  or  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace,  had  been  signed  by  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was 
but  a  tentative  document,  having  no  force 
or  effect  until  ratified  by  the  home  govern- 
ments. What  bearing,  even  then,  upon  the 
British  Government's  complete  compliance, 
without  an  interpretation  favorable  to  itself 
of  the  tentaUve  terms.  General  Pakenham's 
possession  of  New  Orleans  may  have  had.  can 
only  be  left  to  conjectiire 

With  the  conqueror's  heel  firmly  planted 
on  the  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  very 
different  plctiire  might  have  been  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  later  King  George  IV. 
He  may  well  have  ccoisldered  it  his  duty  to 
try  to  turn  Louisiana  back  to  England's  ally. 
Spain,  even  at  the  cost  of  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

Unquestionably,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  pro- 
vided for  the  restoration  of  "all  territory, 
places  and  possessions  whatsoever  taken  by 
either  party  from  the  other,"  but  I  emphasize 
the  last  three  words — "taken  by  either  party 
from  the  other" — and  I  wonder,  had  Paken- 
ham captured  our  dty,  whether  the  Spanish 
claim  of  title  might  not  have  been  inter- 
posed, and  with  seme  weight,  under  a  diplo- 
matic argument,  predicated  on  these  three 
words,  against  a  peaceable  British  evacua- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  and  under  the  conten- 
tion that  Louisiana  still  lawfully  belonged 
to  Spain,  and  therefore  was  not  a  place  cap- 
tured from  the  United  States.  History, 
since  ancient  times,  affords  many  examples 
of  less  adroit  diplomatic  raUonallzlng  which 
have  served  to  change  the  political  maps  of 
the  w<»^ld. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  his- 
torical facts  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  presenting  to  you.  In  this  address  tonight, 
make  out  a  case  entirely  favorable  to  my 
thesis  that  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  the 
Impact  of  Its  effects  upoo.  the  course  of  his- 
tory, was  one  of  the  most  Important  nUUtary 
events  In  the  career  of  our  Natlcm.  The  hor- 
rible loes  of  life  In  the  conflict,  particularly 


among  the  officers  and  subordinates  of  our 
gallant  adversary,  was  most  regrettable  and 
unfortimate.  But  the  consequences  of  a 
defeat  which  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
heroic  dtlaen-sotdlers  faced  that  day  were 
literally  catastrophic,  and,  as  red-blooded 
Americans,  they  roee  to  the  emergency  with 
courage,  resolution  and  determination 
Their  victory  settled,  in  powdersmoke  and 
giuiflre,  the  question  of  the  Spanish  title  to 
Louisiana.  It  ended  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  validated  the  Louisiana  purchase 
It  settled  for  all  time  any  skepticism  as  to 
the  ability  of  Americans  to  defend  their 
shores  from  European  aggression.  It  marked 
the  last  time  In  nearly  160  years  that  a  for- 
eign aggressor  has  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the 
continental  United  States.  It  began  an  un- 
paralled  era  of  peace  between  the  English - 
speaking  nations.  Out  of  the  smoke  of  battle 
that  morning  of  January  8.  1815,  on  the  plain 
of  Chalmette,  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  gaunt,  flghtlng-faced  Image  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  strode  forward  to  take  rank 
with  the  great  nations  ht  the  world. 

An  Important  battle,  you  are  asked?  'was 
there  ever  one  more  important  to  the  destiny 
of  oxir  country,  or  one  more  deserving  of  en- 
thusiastic commemoration  at  its  sesqul- 
centennial  a  year  hence?  I  leave  the  verdict 
in  your  hands. 

However,  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  unified  tiie  American 
people  of  the  period  and  did  much  to  make 
our  land  the  meeting  place  of  the  world's 
finest  ideas  and  Ideals. 
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KXTENBIOif  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


m  THE  SENAH  OP  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Miss  Kay  Maeren- 
helmer.  was  moved  to  express  the  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  awe  that  moved  our 
Nation  when  we  lost  our  President.  Her 
poem,  "Aak  Not,"  was  printed  in  the 
Rosarian  of  the  Que^i  of  the  Rosary 
Academy,  in  Amltyvllle,  N.Y.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
this  poem.  "Ask  Not,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ask   Not* 

(In   Memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy) 

"No  nuu  wUle  I  live 

And  behold  light  on  earth 

ShaU  lay  violent  handa  (»  thee"  ■ 

My  ooontry,  my  Ub«ty. 

drlevlng  unspeakably 

For  all  creation: 

For  hl8  country's  sake,  for  dying  liberty 

And  our  children's  unseen  fate. 

This  num — this  beacon  for  humanity — 
With  heart  cast  of  oak  and  daring 
Made  his  great  resolve 
And  nailed  his  coIchv  to  the  mast. 

Above  the  thunder  of  the  wild  sea 
Breaking   against   his   bleak   New   England 

oout 
rils  voice  rose  to  shake  the  mighty  halls  of 

earth 
To  rouse  men  from  their  sleep. 

So  little  time  for  Herals  charge; 
So  short,  so  short  a  time  for  glorj 
As  If  some  great  maternal  Thetis 
Had  foretold  this  Immortal  story: 

Our  mighty  AchlUes  Uee  dead 
In  the  arms  of  his  gallant  Love; 
Slain  by  some  malignant  spirit 
Before  the  victory's  claimed. 

Rise  up  I    Rise  up.  America  I 
Before  It  U  too  late. 
His  young,  strong  hand  no  longer 
Shields  us  from  an  evil  fate. 

The  only  hand  that  (ian  save  us 

Is  the  t>ne  he  held — as  his  son  held  his. 

America  I    America!    Awake  I 

Before  It  is  too  late. 

^KaT    MAOKMHHiaB. 

( NoTX. — Achilles  Is  the  greatest  hero  ai  the 
Greeks  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Just  before 
the  fall  of  Ttoy.  HU  mother  was  Thetis. 
Hera,  in  Greek  mythology.  Is  the  goddess- 
patroness  of  marriage.) 


'From  Mr.  Kennedy's  inaugural  address: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  yoo. 
Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

'From  the  niad  of  Homer. 

Written  on  the  date  (tf  burial :  Nov.  28,  iset. 


Appendix 

TMlBMnkl  HoBornf  Charles  N.  BoTalis 
aad  1nMdi7  A.  MaMalM,  of  the  Brock- 
way  Greek  Orthodox  Commniiity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASSACRUSnTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  at 
this  time  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  XJ£.  Congress  a  news 
item  that  appeared  in  the  Brockton 
Enterprise  recently  concerning  two  out- 
standing citizens  of  the  city  of  Brockton, 
Mass.  Mr.  Charles  N.  Boyatis  is  a  prom- 
inent businessman  and  a  leader  in  the 
Greek-American  community  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Attorney  Timothy  A.  Manta- 
los  has  also  distinguished  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  neigrhbors  and  friends. 

TTiese  two  men  have  given  unstint- 
Ingly  of  their  time  and  efforts  for  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Community  Church  in 
Brockton  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  be 
of  assistance  to  their  feUowman. 

America  is  richer  because  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  men  like  Chaises  N.  Boy- 
atis  and  Attorney  Timothy  A.  Mantalos 
in  our  midst.  Their  contribution  to  our 
American  way  of  life,  their  firm  bdlef  in 
God  and  counlxy,  their  steady  everjrday 
acts  of  kindness  has  endeared  them  to 
all  who  know  than.  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  have  this  (^KKNtunity  to 
commend  these  two  men.  Tlie  honor  be- 
stowed upon  them  is  richly  deserved. 
The  news  item  is  as  fellows: 
Attornkt  Maittalos  AMD  Chahub  Botatib 
Amm  Honosb>  bt  Obikk  OoicmnnTT 


A  testimonial  homrlng  Charles  N.  Boyatis 
and  Attorney  Tlmotby  A.  Mpnt-wtoe  was  held 
at  Capeway  Manor.  The  trrtimmvtal  dinner 
was  givesi  by  the  board  of  direotOTB  and  past 
members  of  tbe  board  of  the  Brockt(Hi  Oreek 
Orthodox  Community  who  Imve  worked  with 
Mr.  Boyatls  and  Ifr.  liaatalos  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  Boy&Ua  w«s  honored  for  his  46  years  of 
servioe  to  his  churoh  and  to  the  local  Oreek 
school,  as  past  precldsiit,  board  member  and 
sohool  committee  prsBtdent.  Heatoohasdls- 
tlnguiabed  hlmselC  In  the  field  of  puMlc  re- 
lations, having  written  hundreds  of  article* 
In  Oreek  and  American  newspapers  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  For  theae  services  he 
was  oommended  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, King  Oeorge  n  of  Oreeoe  and 
ex-Premler  Caramanlls. 

Attorney  Mbntalos  was  honored  for  having 
served  in  a  distinguished  manner  as  president 
cf  the  Oreek  OrtbodoK  Community  of 
Broc^Etoo  for  3  ooooecutlve  years. 

Toestmaster  and  ohalrman  cf  the  testi- 
monial was  James  JlmouUs.  ■.  aharies  Olan- 
naros,  president  of  tlM  community,  pre- 
sented the  honored  guests  with  gold  watches 
symiwlioaUy  engraved. 

VasilioB  OknillB,  past  member  of  the  aehool 
committee,  spoke  on  the  Tn«MLT»<ng  of  honor- 
ing men  who  work  for  high  tdeals. 


Rev.  Perter  B.  Koakores,  pastor  of  the 
Greek  Orthodos  Church,  concluded  the  testi- 
monial. extoIUng  Mr.  Boyatls  and  Attorney 
Mantalos  for  their  unseUlah  devotion  to  their 
chunA  and  their  endeavors  toward  perpet- 
uating everything  good  and  fine  Inherited 
from  their  mother  country  to  their  beloved 
adopted  country,  the  United  States. 


Temple  Family  Leads  Lumber  Indnttry 
Into  New  DimeBsiou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Temple  family  founded  the  Southern 
Pines  lAunber  Co.  70  yean  ago  in  Texas. 
The  company  has  gone  through  three 
wars  and  the  resulting  readjustmoit  and 
through  numerous  deparessions,  and  has 
survived  them  aU,  and  grown  with  the 
years.  It  has  undertaken  a  variety  of 
new  businesses  and  is  now  divided  Into 
new  companies  and  enterprises,  but  still 
owns  400.000  acres  of  timberlands  in  21 
east  Texas  counties. 

Arthur  Tonple.  Jr.,  grandson  of  tl^ 
founder,  now  directs  the  oiterprises.  ably 
assisted  by  another  grandson  of  the 
founder,  Mr.  Latane  Temple. 

TTie  activities  of  Arthur  Temple,  Jr., 
and  the  company,  and  some  of  their  his- 
tory was  printed  in  a  major  frcMit  page 
article  of  the  business  section  of  the 
Dallas  Mmning  News  on  Simday.  Janu- 
ary 12, 1064. 

Mr.  Arthur  Tonple,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Ia- 
tane  Tttnple  are  two  of  the  most  far- 
sighted,  oiergetic,  broadminded  business 
leaders  of  Texas,  the  kind  whose  lead- 
ership, when  aecei>ted  by  the  business 
ocxnmunity  of  T&lbs,  will  result  in  a 
more  progressive  government  for  Texas 
and  a  higher  level  ot  education  and  pros- 
perity for  all  its  i>eop]e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Ricoao  today  the  article 
from  the  Sunday,  January  12, 1964,  Dal- 
las Morning  News  entitled  "Lumber- 
based  Enterprises  Keep  Growing— Tem- 
ples Bunt  East  Texas  Empire." 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f(dlows: 

Luicbkk-Basxo  ENTBitPEisKs  Kxxp  Gbowinc — 

TxMPLES  Bxjujt  East  "nEZAs  Empirc 

(By  Fred  Pa«s) 

DxBoix,  Tkx. — ^In  the  deep  east  Texas  timber 

region,  where  today  often  looks  very  much 

like  yesterday,  crews  of  painters  and  printers 

are  at  work  changing  Blgns  on  billboanls. 

trees  and  autos,  and  reaettlng  type  for  sU- 

tionery  letteiheada. 
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In  another  diiyction  are 
ffcsnpanles  thatj  build  schools,  churches, 
hoiata,  eourthou  les,  qwdal  beams  for  buUd- 
tngs  vtthoot  pi  has,  speelal  floors  for  rail- 
jsoil  eondltloiiers  for  flowers 
An  wear  the  Temple  label,, 
drawer  of  the  plan- 
partially  assembled  ideas 
IS  a  new  $40  million  pi^Mr- 
-type  zmllroad  ride  for 
backwoods,  or  sidings 
so  that  they  will  not  need 
century,  or  a  retirement 
elderly  overlooking  Corpus 
w  gulf  coast. 

long  way  from  the  sawmill 
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dreamed  of.  Thaw  will  be  a  potential  toward 
almost  any  kind  of  business — ^whether  you 
like  It  or  not.  That^  why  we  have  to  sur- 
round ouiadves  with  experts  oo  so  many 
different  things. 

"We  have  the  damnedest  group  of  bright 
young  fellows  who  are  not  looking  for  the 
country  club  in  ths  afternoons.  They  want 
to  stick  aroimd  to  see  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen next.  They're  having  too  much  fun 
here  because  none  of  us  ever  knowE  where 
the  business  will  lead  us." 

rOT7NDa  PtACnCED  OONSERVATION 

Mr.  Temple's  grandfather,  the  company 
founder,  seemed  to  get  a  similar  kind  of 
fud  out  of  the  business.  But  that  was  in 
the  day  when  Iiunber  was  the  only  thing. 
and  hto  pleasures  came  In  buying  up  the 
land  that  adjoined  land  he  already  owned. 
As  a  result,  he  left  behind  some  financial 
extensions  when  he  died  In  1935.  and  the 
country  was  in  a  depression. 

Besides  establishing  the  land  nucleus  for 
the  company,  T.  L.  L.  Temple  achieved  yet 
another  thing  that  was  far  ahead  of  Its  time 
Either  through  hto  farsightedness  or  by  acci- 
dent— nobody  knows  quite  which — he  began 
a  practice  of  selective  cutting  of  his  timber, 
always  making  sure  to  leave  part  of  the 
stands  for  the  tomorrows  that  were  bound 
to  come.  He  did  thto  In  a  day  when  clear- 
cutting  was  generally  practiced  by  the  big 
companies  in  the  belief  that  the  country  had 
more  timber  than  it  could  ever  possibly  use 

Today,  because  of  the  grandfather's  prac- 
tice, the  company  has  had  to  replant  almost 
none  of  Its  vast  acreage,  and  the  tree-stands 
each  year  produce  more  wood  than  Is  re- 
moved. 

When  Arthur  Temple,  St.,  took  over  the 
company,  he  performed  the  role  of  conser- 
vator and  undertook  the  Job  of  liquidating 
debts.  As  hto  son  describes  it  today,  be 
sort  of  weeded  the  garden  of  things  s^ilch 
had  been  a<yumulat«d  and  were  not  perU- 
nent  to  the  mainstream  of  business. 

"Uy  father's  phlloeophy  was  to  pull  In 
and  have  a  completely  debt- tree  company." 
said  Arthur  Temple,  Jr.  "I  like  to  think 
that  I  learned  something  from  the  good  sides 
of  the  two  extremes  of  my  grandfather  and 
my  father. 

"I  believe,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  that  we 
must  have  growth  and  expansion  on  a 
sound  basto.  Growth  to  necessary  to  main- 
tain good  stewardship  on  our  lands,  to  create 
Jobs  for  the  people  In  the  31  counties  where 
our  lands  are  located  to  avoid  wasting  the 
products  (rf  the  soil,  and  so  that  we  can  bear 
our  fair  Aare  of  school  and  government 
costs." 

CAXZrvi.    MTUDT    OOXS    INTO    FBODUCT8 

But  despite  the  varied  and  sometimes  rev- 
olutlcmary  companies  and  business  enter- 
prises that  are  spawned  by  thto  base  (^>era- 
tlon,  \ti.  Tempto  said  each  new  project  to 
long  and  carefully  studied,  and  much  of  the 
way  to  paved  for  ito  success — such  as 
finding  markets — before  the  endeavor  Is  ever 
launched. 

"We  start  a  lot  of  new  plants  for  which 
people  criticise  us,"  Ifr.  Temple  s&ld.  "No- 
body realises  how  much  staff  work  and  re- 
search goes  into  each  one.  We  have  6  to 
10  major  projects  under  serious  study  at  all 
times.  If  one  looks  like  It  to  right,  and  the 
timing  to  right  for  It,  we  go  into  it." 

Right  now.  Temple  Industries  to  planning 
a  1,500-acre  subdlvtoion.  complete  with  golf 
ooiuse.  for  south  LufUn.  Mr.  Temple  hopes 
to  start  on  thto  project  in  1904. 

A  plant  to  make  plywood  should  get  into 
production  in  J\uie.  Temple  Industries,  in 
partnership  with  United  States  Plywood, 
plans  to  turn  out  100  million  feet  of  plywood 
a  year,  while  most  west  coast  milto  average 
production  of  only  half  that  amount. 

They  had  planned  to  start  production 
ecu'Iier.  But  the  machinery  available  woiUd 
leave  cores  of  5-lnch  diameters.     They  are 


waiting  for  another  nxachlne  that  will  cut 
the  tree  for  plywood  and  leave  a  core  of 
only  4  inches.  Thto  would  mean  the  remain- 
ing stick  would  be  about  the  right  size  of  -.x 
fence  post,  which  then  could  be  sold. 

Plywood  to  the  glamo\ir  product  of  tho 
industry  today.  In  1951,  said  Mr.  Temple 
the  national  production  of  It  was  3%  billion 
feet.  Thto  had  grown  to  11  billion  feet  last 
year.  Mr.  Temple's  research  shows  that  bv 
1975  the  national  plywood  market  will  more 
that  double,  to  about  30  billion  feet  per 
year  He  believes  the  nearness  of  the  Dlboll 
plant  to  markets  will  give  It  a  large  share 
of  thto  production. 

Another  Industry  utilizes  wood  that 
formerly  was  wasted.  It  U  a  $4  million 
flberboard  plant  in  Dlboll. 

A  pulping  process,  much  like  making  pa- 
per, Is  reqiilred  for  fiberboard  production 
This  plant.  In  operation  since  1958,  makes 
140  million  feet  of  fiberboard  products  a 
year  from  matertol  that  formerly  was  the 
waste  from  making  80  million  board  feet 
of  lumber. 

Another  Temple  industry,  developed  to 
ttu-n  wast  material  into  cash,  to  Love  Wood 
Products  Co.  Thto  company  was  created  to 
develop  a  way  to  utilize  wood  waste  and  saw- 
dust for  generating  steam  which  was  used 
In  the  sawmill  operation. 

Later  a  tiirblne  was  hooked  up,  and  the 
burned  waste  nuiteriato  produced  electricity 
so  efficiently  that  not  nearly  all  the  wood 
wastes  were  consumed. 

Through  applied  research,  more  waste  ma- 
terials were  ground  Into  a  wood  flour  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  flnenees.  Some  are  so  fine 
that  they  sift  through  screens  with  300  open- 
ings per  inch. 

They  sell  wood  flour  to  the  phonograph 
record  Industry — it  provides  body  for  the 
plastic  dtoks — and  coarser  fiours  are  used  In 
the  manufactme  of  toilet  seats.  Another 
Temple  company  makes  the  toilet  seats. 

Still  another  Tempto  flrmi  grinds  another 
waste  product — tree  bark — and  makes  a 
mulch  similar  to  peat  moss. 

Another  Temple  enterprise,  Temple-White 
Co  .  uses  what  wouldvbe  waste  matertol  from 
lumber  production  in  manufacturing  broom 
and  mop  handles  and  ships  millions  of  them 
all  over  the  world.  The  company,  in  fact, 
makes  one-twelfth  of  all  the  world's  broom 
and  mop  handles. 

INVXSTMXMT    COMPANIES    AGGIXSSIVZ 

A  new  particle  board  plant  is  scheduled  to 
begin  production  at  Pineland  in  February 
Thto  plant  will  use  reconstituted  wood — 
specially  prepared  ahavlnci  and  eblps  ooated 
with  synthetic  resins — to  make  particle 
boards  of  almost  any  weight,  density  or  fin- 
ish.   Its  uses  are  many. 

Because  lumber  leads  to  homebulldlng. 
and  homebulldlng  leads  to  mcxtgages  and 
Insurance,  Temple  Industries  owns  control- 
ling Interest  in  the  Lumberman's  Investment 
Co.  In  Austin,  which  has  two  subsidiaries,  for 
real  estate  development  and  for  insiirance 
sales.  These  companies  are  building  a  36- 
story,  high-rise  apartment  In  Hoiiston  and 
other  buildings  across  the  Nation. 

Another  Tempto  Investment  company  Is 
Scotch  Investment  Co.  Thto  firm  has  an  In- 
terest In  building  a  $3  million  luzviry  hotel 
on  the  Olassoock  fiU,  in  Corpiw  Ohrtotl  Bay 
The  Investment  company  will  own  the  hotel. 
but  Wilbur  Clark,  who  operates  a  hotel  in 
Las  Vegas.  Nov.,  will  c^)erate  it. 

The  hotel  wUI  cover  shout  5  of  32  acres 
In  the  tract  which  Scotch  Investment  has 
acquired.  Mr.  Temple  said  he  has  conducted 
research  on  peopto  who  oome  from  the  Mid- 
west to  Corpus  Christ!  for  the  winter,  and 
this  may  lead  to  a  retirement  center  for 
them. 

Topaz  OU  Oo.,  anothsr  Tem,ple  firm,  has 
mapped  the  subsurface  geology  of  all  the 
Temple  tonds.  and  has  brought  several  pro- 
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ducing  welto  into  being.     It  has  grown   in 
value  from  $10,000  to  $750,000  In  recent  years. 

STADIUM  8XAT8  TO  BCVKXAGK  CASKS 

The  company  has  its  own  divtolon  for  1  r- 
vestlng  timber,  another  for  hauling  it.  an- 
other for  marketing  the  mlnerato.  There  to 
one  for  making  furniture  parts,  and  another 
company  buys  furniture  parts  and  makes 
fumltme. 

Fleischel  Ltimber  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  bought 
by  Temple  Industries,  sells  industrial  wood 
products  such  as  stadium  seats,  boxcar  floors, 
and  reel  bats  for  harvester  blades. 

Tex-Lcun  Co.  makes  laminated  beams  and 
engineered  roof  systems  for  schools, 
churches,  fancy  residences,  and  large  In- 
dustrial buildings. 

Texas  Oypsiun  Co.  of  Dallas,  Just  under 
50  percent  owned  by  Temple,  makes  gypsum 
board  for  construction  and  owns  mines  In 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahc»na.  Another  firm 
markets  Ixunber  and  construction  products 
In  retail  outlets  over  the  State. 

There  to  a  divtolon  for  making  hardwood 
lumber,  another  tar  pine  lumber,  and  still  a 
third  for  making  oak  fioorlng.  And  Temple 
Manufacturing  Oo.  of  Dallas  to  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  beverage  cases. 

The  Texas  Ic  Southeastern  Railroad 
operates  from  Dlboll  to  Lufkin.  It  to  owned 
by  Temple  Industries,  and  has  figured  in  in- 
dustrial developments  in  Lufkin  that  the 
firm  ptotted  and  sold. 

Temple  also  has  leased  the  Texas  State 
Railroad  that  runs  between  Rusk  and 
Palestine.  Site  for  a  proposed  steel  mill,  to 
be  financed  by  the  Oovemment  Area  Re- 
development Admlntotratlon,  has  been 
offered  by  Temple  alongside  the  railroad. 

Thto  line  may  be  used  some  day  also  to 
take  tourtots  on  a  ride  in  cars  pulled  by 
steam  locomotives,  which  now  are  stored  in 
Templf  shops  in  DiboU. 

There  are  numerotis  other  enterprises. 
Temple  Assoctotes,  owned  by  Arthur  Temple 
and  others,  to  a  general  contracting  firm  that 
builds  large  buildings,  such  as  coulthouses, 
hotels,  hospltato,,  highrtoe  apartments, 
churches,  and  schooto. 

SHOPPINO   CXNTXBS,    PLAT0BOUND8 

Temple  and  two  Waco  assoctotes  built  a 
large,  modem  shopping  center  in  that  city, 
the  Lake  Air  Center.  It  was  among  the  first 
to  employ  the  concept  of  having  malto  in- 
stead of  sidewalks  and  air  condltlcMiing  them. 

Dlboll  Development  Co.,  a  firm  of  Temple 
Assoctotes,  to  concerned  with  developing  re- 
creational and  playground  areas  around  east 
Texas  lake(i. 

Also  iQ^luded  in  the  complex  are  the 
Angelina  Free  Press,  a  DiboU  newspaper,  and 
KSPL,  a  radio  station  there.  The  gulf  coast 
Lumberman,  published  in  Houston,  also  is 
owned  by  Temple  Industries. 

There  are  still  others  and,  according  to 
plans,  there  will  be  more.  Mr.  Temple  said 
he  to  encoiu-aged  over  progress  hto  company 
has  made  in  trying  to  put  together  a  $40  mil- 
lion papermill  for  Dlboll.  It  will  not,  he 
said,  make  newsprint,  but  some  other  kind 
of  paper  depending  on  market  needs. 

Research  to  under  way  on  feasibility  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  which  would  make 
wood  siding  sprayed  with  colCH'ed  plastic  film 
so  that  paint  would  not  be  required  on  the 
wood  for  35  years. 

A  luxury  motel  and  restaurant  will  be 
built,  probably  thto  year  in  Dlboll,  since  peo- 
ple from  over  the  world  come  to  do  business 
with  Temple  Industries  and  "we  need  good 
quarters  to  go  with  our  nice  restaurant  for 
them  to  use,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

Another  possibility  under  consideration  Is 
a  mill  for  making  tissue  paper. 

LOO    aXCXIVING,    PaOCKSSING    puurr 

A  development,  which  Mr.  Temple  be- 
lieves will  be  the  most  progressive  in  the 
wood-using  business  in  a  long  time,  will  be 
..pplled  soon.    The  plant  at  Dlboll  to  building 


a  $1,350,000  receiving  and  processing  plant 
for  logs. 

In  it,  trees  will  arrive  from  the  forest  and 
will  be  debai^ed.  Then  an  expert  observer, 
sitting  in  an  advantageous  spot,  will  examine 
the  denuded  tree  and  decide  how  it  should 
be  carved  up  for  maximum  dollar  return. 

In  thto  Dlboll  operation,  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent directions  it  can  take,  the  trees  may 
go  into  lumber,  utility  pole,  fencepost,  ply- 
wood or  some  of  the  other  many  \ises. 

The  company  has  Its  own  spray  plane  for 
appl3rlng  chemlcato  to  kill  undesirable  hard- 
wood trees  in  pine  stands.  Mr.  Temple  said 
the  c<»npany  has  no  policy  against  buying 
more  land,  but  land  prices  have  limited  more 
such  purchases.  The  goal  now,  he  said,  to  to 
get  more  retiUTi  per  acre  of  land  already 
owned. 

The  oHnpany  also  has  four  transport 
planes  which  carry  its  key  personnel  around 
the  Nation. 

They  set  a  fast  pace,  the  men  of  Temple 
Industries.  But  they  have  to  move  fast  if 
they  are  to  do  all  the  things  that  they  be- 
lieve need  to  be  done. 


Alcoa  Moves  To  Lessen  Dnal  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  dual  distribution  hearings 
held  by  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man in  conducting  this  broad  survey  of 
the  problems  encoimtered  by  the  small 
businessman  as  a  result  of  dual  distribu- 
tion and  related  practices. 

One  of  the  prime  Impressions  received 
by  the  subcommittee  was  that  voluntary 
solutions  to  these  problems  are  always 
the  best  approach.  Several,  of  the  Na- 
tion's larger  manufacturing  companies 
have  adopted  policies  designed  to  dlmi- 
nate  some  of  the  problems  covered  by 
the  dual  distribution  hearings. 

As  you  may  recall,  several  weeks  ago. 
General  Motors,  as  a  result  of  suggestions 
received  from  the  subcommittee,  indi- 
cated that  it  desired  to  adc^t  certain 
new  policies  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  appliances.  RecenUy.  it  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee 
that  one  of  the  larger  firms  in  another 
industry  covered  by  our  hearings  is  also 
adopting  new  distribution  policies  which 
should  eliminate  some  of  the  problems 
existing  In  that  Industry. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has 
announced  that  It  will  distribute  more 
of  Its  products  through  Independent 
distributors.  The  decision  was  ap- 
parently made  on  the  basis  that,  in  this 
manner,  the  consumer  would  receive  t)et- 
ter  service,  and  certain  econcxnies  would 
result  from  utilizing  the  capabilities  of 
independent  distributors  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  past. 

Portions  of  the  testimony  received  by 
the  subcommittee  in  48  different  indus- 
tries were  critical  of  the  distribution 
policies  of  a  number  of  larger  manu- 
facturing firms.     This  was  part  of  the 


tadc  of  the  subcommittee — to  receive 
testimony  concerning  existing  problems. 
Conversely,  the  subcommittee  has  a  duty 
to  commend  those  firms  which  adopt 
policies  designed  to  lessen  or  eliminate 
problems  resulting  from  dual  distribu- 
tion. 

The  aluminum  industry  historically 
has  been  a  sector  of  the  economy  posing 
great  difBoiltles  to  both  the  entiy  and 
survival  of  the  small  businessman.  Al- 
though other  problems  remain,  Alcoa's 
new  distribution  policies  are  clearly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  the  consumer  and  the 
small  businessman.  I  commend  them 
for  adopting  Uiis  new  policy.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  adoption  of  similar  pt^cies 
will  be  considered  by  other  members  of 
the  metals  industries. 

Unanimous  consent  was  received  to 
insert  in  the  Racosn  at  this  point  an  atb- 
stract  from  the  address  of  n*ederick  J. 
Close,  executive  vice  president  ot  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  deliv««d  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Alumi- 
num Distributors  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on 
November  14,  1963.  setting  forth  his 
company's  new  policies: 
Ths  Rolz  of  ths  DxBTSisxrros  in  ths  Futuxx 

Obowth  of  ths  Aluminuic  Indttbtxt 

Mr.  President,  feUow  members  of  the 
NAAD,  guests,  customers  and  competitors; 
it's  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  A  long  way  to 
come,  but  a  nice  spot  when  you  arrive. 

We  at  Alcoa  are  particularly  pleased  to 
have  thto  opportunity  to  talk  to  you,  collec- 
tively, our  best  customers,  on  the  future  of 
the  dtotrlbutors  in  the  aluminum  Industry. 
You  can  see  we  chose  a  pretty  l»^)ad  asbjaet 
and  we  are  hers  to  tell  you  many  things 
today,  some  of  which  we  hc^M  will  please 
3rou  and  some  of  irtiich  are  likely  not  to 
please  you.  We  woiild  like  thto  talk  to  be 
off  the  record  even  though  I  must  say.  ws  at 
Alcoa  consider  my  remarks  to  be  good  legal 
tender.  We  are  going  to  dischas  the  philoso- 
phy of  Alcoa  with  regard  to  the  distributor, 
and  some  other  broad  subjects. 

By  coincidence,  our  first  distributors  wars 
appointed  the  year  I  came  wlth'Alooa,  1939; 
and  It  was  otir  desire  at  that  time  to  have 
the  dtotrlbutor  buy  in  large  quantities  at 
our  base  price,  bust  tip  the  packages,  and 
sell  in  small  quantities  against  our  quantity 
extra  schedules.  T^iat  to  aU.  in  1B30,  we 
ever  conceived  that  the  distributor  would  do. 
In  1939  &nd  until  recent  years,  we  were  a 
large  Job  shop.  We  dldnt  get  vary  big 
orders;  we  dldnt  make  very  big  ingots,  either. 
We  dldnt  do  too  much  in  the  way  at  ooUed 
sheet.  We  dldnt  roU  sheet  very  fast,  or  very 
flat,  (X  with  a  very  good  finish.  We  didn't 
do  very  many  things  that  were  good  as  com- 
pared with  a  weU  run  steel  mill,  and  for  a 
good  reason,  too — It  wasnt  a  volume  Indus- 
try, and  lacking  volume  there  vrasnt  a  great 
deal  of  sense  in  going  to  the  tremendous 
capltid  expenditures  necessary  to  duplicate 
the  speeds,  the  furnace  sizes,  the  handling 
equipment,  etc.,  that  went  on  in  a  good 
modern  steel  mill.  But  things  have  changed, 
and  they've  changed  more  in  the  last  6  or  7 
years  in  the  aluminum  industry  than  they 
have  since  I've  been  in  it.  We've  really 
grown  up.  We're  taking  out  the  girls. 
We're  wearing  long  pants.  And  we're  rig- 
ging our  mills  for  real  production. 

Speaking  only  to  those  dtotrlbutors  that 
enjoy,  and  I  hope  they  enjoy,  selling  Alcoa 
prodticts,  you're  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
really  eqiiip  yourselves  as  a  metal  service  cen- 
ter with  cut-to-tongth  lines,  stretcher  level- 
ing equipment,  perhc^  painting  equipment, 
anodhdng  equlixnent,  and  many  of  the  func- 
tions that  are  now  being  performed  by  the 
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Alcoa,  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  most  dlfleult  for  our  dlstrlbut<x« 
to  perform  their  normal  and  primary  func- 
tion oi  rahartng  oar  mlllt  oC  small  produc- 
tion runs.  Wa  profwae  to  try  to  correct  this 
sltuataon  so  far  aa  Alaoa  la  concerned.  At 
the  momant  wa  an  waking  a  comprehensive 
study  of  tha  poMlhUlties  of  combining  most 
of  the  commodity  prioes  existent  in  this  area 
Into  a  comprehensive  standard  aluminum 
sheet  schedule,  which  has  as  Its  purpose  In- 
creasing Aleoa's  participation  In  this  mar- 
ket by  making  our  distributors  competitive. 
This  schedule  will  be  what  we  recognize  to 
be  today's  market  prloe  for  a  particular  prod- 
uct specification:  llOO,  3003.  3060.  5052.  etc. 
Our  sales  policies  on  these  products  to  dis- 
tributors, once  they  are  established  on  sched- 
ule, will  be  the  same  as  they  are  today  on 
products  normally  handled  by  distributors. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  our  company 
has  always  diligently  sought  to  avoid  de- 
structive pricing  techniques.  In  line  with 
our  phlloeophy  and  under  this  new  concept. 
we  have  the  same  long-range  intentlati. 
However,  rathe-  than  Inch  down  by  one  com- 
modity schedii  '  after  another,  we  will,  once 
having  established  a  new  schedule  based 
upon  product  rather  than  commodity  con- 
sideration, sell  the  product  in  all  markets  at 
this  schedule.  The  moment  It  becomes  ob- 
vious that  we  are  being  undersold  In  any 
market  or  segment  thereof,  and  we  consider 
It  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  Alcoa  and 
ovir  distributors,  our  overall  schedule  ot 
prices  wUl  be  Immediately  revised  to  reflect 
this  situation.  This  will  not  be  confined  to 
meeting  a  specific  price  or  a  specific  product 
In  a  specific  market,  but  will  extend  across 
the  board,  on  a  properly  cont-relatcd  b«wl«  to 
all  gages.types,  and  specincatlons  sold  on 
that  standard  or  aluminum  sheet  schedule. 

Now.  I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  our  sales 
activities  will  lessen.  We  wUl  never  give  up 
our  place  at  the  selling  front  through  our 
district,  branch,  and  resident  sales  offices 
We  will,  however,  continue  to  Increase  the 
size  of  the  item  that  we  will  run  In  our  mUl. 
Logically  this  size  should  be  the  recovery 
we  get  from  our  Isrgest  size  ingot  We 
integrated  producers  will  continue  to  seek 
new  markets.  Well  continue  to  advertise 
for  our  benefit  and  yours.  And  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  In  yoar  behalf,  but  only  If  at 
the  same  time  you  are  working  In  our  behalf 
to  equip  your  plant  and  your  selling  organi- 
zation with  the  most  modem  metal  service 
centers  in  this  country.  This  Is  not  a  one- 
way street,  and  perhaps  many  times  you  feel 
like  reversing  things  and  telling  us  It's  not 
a  one-way  streets  We  must  work  together. 
We  at  Alcoa  are  trying  and  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  make  the  qualified  metal  service 
center  of  ever-Increasing  importance  in  our 
marketing  plans. 


Goldwater  Respoads  to  Life's  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   BOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  14.  1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  In  the  November  1, 19«3,  issue  of 
lilTe  magazine  a  challenge  wa£  posed  to 
Senator  Bamt  OoLowATZk,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  to  clarify  his  views  on 
foreign  affairs.  Tlie  Senator  prei?ared 
a  statement  In  response  to  that  editorial 
chaDenge.  This  response  is  the  first 
fonnal  foreign  policy  statement  of  Sena- 
tor OoLowATn  as  an  avowed  candidate 


for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  all  Amer- 
ica has  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  because  we  all  know  that  a  world 
at  peace  d^iends  in  large  part  on  our 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  I  request 
permission  that  this  article  appearing  in 
Life  magazine  for  January  17,  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rigor  d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
GnLDWATKK    Responds   to    Lnrr's    BorroRiAL; 

■  My   Proposals  po«  a  'Cak-Win'   Foreign 

Pfn.icY" 

(By  Senator  Basbt  Oolowatcb) 

The  United  States  is  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth.  We  are  living  In  a  world 
torn  by  conflict.  W«  are  challanged  to  use 
our  power  to  achieve  freedom  and  peace 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  falling  to 
do  it. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  sum  of  principles  and  pur- 
poses through  which  we  shape  our  national 
destiny — a  clear  statemait  at  our  interests, 
a  believable  expression  ot  tha  will  to  main- 
tain these  Interests  and  a  vision  of  the  sort 
of  world  In  which  nations  like  ovat  can  live 

Foreign  policy  shotdd  not  he  confused 
with  foreign  programs.  Programs  as  such 
stem  from  policy;  they  do  not  form  It.  To 
debate  programs  is  to  beg  the  Issue  and  avoid 
the  confrontation  with  t^u  national  con- 
science wiileh  a  real  foreign  poliay  requires 

It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  war 
or  peace  Is  the  only  foreign  policy  issue 
Peace  has  many  complex  requirements  and 
war  has  many  faees  which  w«  need  to  know 
more  clearly.  But  first  we  need  the  state- 
ment and  the  vision. 

The  fundamentals  of  a  decent  public  order 
are  based  upon  a  view  at  man  as  endowed 
with  Inherent,  Intrtnslo  worth  and  rights 
UU  worth  and  his  rights  must  be  protected 
by  the  rule  of  law  enforoed  by  an  impartial 
Judiciary,  respect  for  peraonal  liberty  and 
religion,  a  free  prsss,  diffusion  at  political 
and  economic  power,  and  emphasis  on  free- 
dom of  creativity  for  the  individual.  Since 
we  hold  that  government  derives  Its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
a  world  in  which  we  can  live  safsly  by  our 
principles  must  Include  both  opportunity 
for  all  nations  to  live  in  the  way  prescribed 
by  their  people's  convlctlonn  and  the  assur- 
ance that  our  system  will  enjoy  a  decent 
rpspect  from  other  governments. 

In  present-day  terms,  the  major  objective 
of  the  U^.  foreign  policy  should  be  the  re- 
duction of  Communist  power  to  a  level  from 
which  It  cannot  threaten  the  security  of  our 
NaUon  or  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  will 
require  full  mobilization  of  tha  free  world's 
resolve  and  Its  reaources  to  undermine  the 
power  now  held  by  Communists  and  to  en- 
courage their  eviction  from  positions  of 
control. 

This  does  not  mean  war.  It  means  the 
alternative  to  war:  a  way  to  win  peace — to 
end  threats  to  the  Nation — without  war. 
Together  the  advanced  free  nations  hold 
the  balance  of  world  power.  They  greatly 
outproduce  the  Communist  nations,  whose 
economies,  now  deeply  to  trouble,  would 
stagnate  without  constant  Infusions  of 
Western  productivity. 

Psychologically,  too.  we  have  the  advan- 
tage. Freedom  Is  our  century's  most  Inspir- 
ing cry.  The  Western  nations  have  more 
fredom  than  man  has  ever  before  enjoyed 
and  have  extended  it.  Communism  demon- 
strably has  been  freedom's  archenemy.  But 
we  tiave  tended  to  hide  freedom's  light  under 
a  bushel  of  our  own  reticence.  We  must  re- 
move the  bushel  ao  that  the  light  that  is 
there  will  shine — briniantly. 
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If  we  faU  to  exploit  these  other  instru- 
ments of  national  power,  there  eventually 
will  come  a  time  when  the  military  Instru- 
ment alone  will  serve  and  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  war  or  surrender  will  be  available. 

Our  preeent  policy  of  coexistence  has 
failed  to  alter  communism's  goal  of  destroy- 
ing the  political  and  social  forms  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  It  will  continue  to  fall 
because  It  does  not  counter  the  aggressive 
dynamism  of  Communist  expansion. 

The  Communists  would  like  to  present  us 
with  the  one  choice:  either  give  In  or  face 
nuclear  war.  But  hot  war  Is  not  an  essential 
Ingredient  of  the  campalgr  toward  reducing 
Commxinlst  power  and  evicting  Conununlst 
powerholders.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
equate  a  can-win  policy — the  desire  to  win — 
with,  a  desire  for  war,  Just  as  It  Is  foolish  to 
suggest  that  a  no-wln  policy  wlU  produce 
peace. 

There  Is  always  a  risk  of  war  In  a  world  In 
which  possessors  of  great  military  power  are 
committed  to  aggression.  But  war  is  a  risk 
to  the  Communists  as  well  as  to  us. 

The  Communists  are  deterred  from  risking 
war  today  by  our  preponderant  military- 
technology  advantage.  That  deterrence  can 
last  only  so  long  as  we  keep  an  unflagging 
opposition  to  the  total  Conununlst  enter- 
prise. 

Our  present  deterrent  power  was  built 
almost  'entirely  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  no  significant 
addition  to  It  since,  and  there  are  no  plans 
for  strengthening  It.  There  are.  Indeed, 
plans  to  phaselt  down. 

Easing  the  arms  race  will  not  ease  tensions. 
It  will  enable  a  growing  Impimity  for  reck- 
lees  Communist  tactics. 

We  should  not  fall  Into  the  very  trap  which 
Communist  strategy  seeks  to  set  for  ;US — 
namely,  that  every  time  the  free  world  exerte 
pressure  against  an  exposed  Communist  sa- 
lient or  marginal  position,  It  Incurs  the  risk 
of  all-out  Communist  retaliation.  Commu- 
nist leaders  have  shown  themselves  cautious 
strateglste  when  It  comes  to  risking  the  se- 
curity of  their  heartland  by  opting  for  war. 
Thus  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  free 
world  strategy  should  be  to  exploit  those 
situations  In  which  the  Communlste  cannot 
afford  to  take  risks  larg«'  than  the  stekes 
are  worth. 

Our  weapons  programs — the  choice  of  the 
right  programs,  their  coordination  with  one 
another,  and  the  purpoeefulness  of  their 
execution — are,  therefore,  matters  of  crucial 
national  concern,  and  their  revltallzatlon  is  a 
matter  of  grave  national  necessity. 

Soes  this  approach  alone  doom  any  hope 
for  the  reconciliation  of  our  differences?  No. 
That  hope  is  doomed  by  communism's  ob- 
jectives and  not  by  any  bellicose  disposition 
in  the  free  world. 

'The  Commtmlsts'  undevlatlng  pursuit  of  a 
Communist  world  Is  a  fundamental  fact  of 
world  politics  here  and  now.  An  American 
foreign  policy  which  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  this  fundamental  fact  is  about  as  mean- 
ingful as  a  production  of  "Hamlet"  without 
the  Danish  prince.  A  thousand  foreign 
plans,  programs,  and  proposals  only  waste 
our  precioxjs  resources  so  long  as  their  au- 
thors refuse  to  face  the  fact  of  Red  determi- 
nation. 

The  suggestion  that  Khrushchev  is  a 
"better"  Communist  few  our  purposes  and 
therefore  deserves  support  to  prevent  a 
"worse"  Coihmunlst  from  taking  his  place  is 
a  Western-style  notion.  It  couldn't  get 
house  room  in  Ccmununlst  thinking.  Com- 
munlste think  of  communism  In  Ideological, 
not  personal,  temvs. 

Western  govemmenta  %re  concerned  with 
the  people's  welfare  here  and  now;  a  free 
electorate  does  not  tolerate  the  sacrifice 
or  the  living  generation — Its  own  genera- 
tion— for  the  sake  of  some  Utopian  fancy. 
Government  which  seeks  to  attain  practical 
goals  and  Is  responsive  to  the  people— this 


is  the  kind  of  government  with  which  most 
of  MB  are  famUlar.  Communist  government 
Is  not  based  on  these  principles.  Yet,  good- 
naturedly  and  mistakenly,  the  democratic 
peoples  are  prone  to  credit  these  virtues  to 
governments  which  spurn  democracy  and 
brag  about  it. 

We  must  deal  with  what  Is  the  case  and 
not  with  what  we  wish  were  the  case.  De- 
monstrably, the  Communlste  ^  themselves 
enterteln  no  idea  of  real  peace  with  their 
enemies.  They  consider  themselves  engaged 
in  an  epochal  movement  of  history  which, 
by  historical  necessity,  will  end  the  present 
age  and  destroy  Ite  society  to  usher  In  the 
new  Socialist  age. 

The  Communist  conflict  machine  conslste 
of  many  parte,  any  of  these  dangerous  to 
the  United  Stetes  Insofar  as  it  is  linked, 
by  a  community  of  purpose  and  world  view, 
to  a  Communist  power  center  capable  of 
threatening  the  United  States  or  other  non- 
Conmiunlst  nations.  At  present  such  a 
power  center  existe  in  the  SoVtet  Union  and 
one  may  well  develop  in  Communist  China. 
Others  may  develop  in  time. 

Inner  differences  between  the  parte  of  com- 
munism do  not  remove  the  threat  of  any 
one  of  them  to  non-Communist  nations  so 
long  as  the  overthrow  of  the  present  society 
remains  their  common  goal.  The  antagon- 
ism between  the  Sovlete  and  Red  China  Is 
not  bcMSd  on  any  difference  in  ideas  as  to 
their  enemy  (the  non-Communist  nations, 
partlcxilarly  the  United  States)  and  his  as- 
signed fate  (destruction  of  his  society) . 
.  Thus  we  can  take  no  comfort  from  their 
differences.  In  fact,  the  development  of  two 
Communist  power  centers  could  as  easily 
double  our  problems  as  halve  them. 

Present  UJ3.  foreign  policy  does  not  cope 
squarely  with  any  of  these  situations.  It  Is 
a  series  of  unrelated  programs,  nervous  re- 
flexes and  unwarranted  asumptions.  For- 
eign aid  is  used,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  strengthen  nations  against  communism 
and  to  strengthen  nations  already  dominated 
by  Conununlste.  In  those  latter  casee  it  has 
not  weakened  Communist  power  but  has. 
Instead,  eased  Internal  difficulties  by  making 
up  local  commodity  deflclte. 

Our  nuclear  policies  now  place  more  trust 
in  our  enemies  than  in  our  friends.  We 
speak  of  an  "interdependent"  world  and  yet 
we  deploy  our  strength  so  aa  to  Isolate  our- 
selves. We  are  building.  In  short,  the  Illusory 
walls  of  a  new  fortress  America,  In  an  age 
when  such  walls  may  be  vaulted  with  ease. 
And,  most  alarmingly,  our  present  policy 
has  permitted  our  major  alliances  to  decay. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  no  realistic  purpose 
around  which  policy  may  be  formed  and 
through  which  programs  can  be  sensibly 
directed. 

A  determined  enemy,  faced  with  this  jum- 
bled array,  knows  that  he  can  nibble  away 
at  one  point  and  then  another  without  risk. 
He  Is,  in  short,  given  assurances  of  Immu- 
nity as  he  alternates  between  hot  and  cold, 
freeze  and  thaw.  On  our  side,  indecision 
immobilizes  us,  lack  of  overriding  purpose 
confuses  us  and  reaction — rather  than  ac- 
tion— ^restrlcte  tis. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  a  dollar- 
stltohed  patohwork  quilt  of  programs  is 
being  torn  to  shreds  by  a  unified  Commu- 
nist drive  to  power.  We  seem  to  be  heading 
toward  acceptance  of  the  substance  of  Ccon- 
munlst  rule  under  the  guise  of  "progres- 
sive" nationalism.  In  Cuba  the  issue  once 
was  communism,  but  since  has  become  sim- 
ply the  number  of  Soviet  troops  on  the 
island. 

Africa  is  said  to  be  swept  by  what  some 
call  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations, 
easily  exploitable  by  the  Communlste.  Firm 
Western  leadership  could  turn  this  turmoil 
in  the  direction  of  rising  responsibility. 

Southeast  Asia  shows  the  greatest  confu- 
sion of  purposes.  The  decision  in  Laos  to 
conclude  a  worthless  truce  and  accept  a  coa- 


lition Including  Communlste  laid  open  that 
country's  long  boundaries  to  Communist  In- 
filtration. Thailand,  once  a  strong  ally,  has 
been  left  exposed,  lonely  and  virtually  for- 
gotten. Cambodia,  perceiving  the  meaning 
of  our  abandonment  of  Laoe,  now  stands 
ready  to  hop  on  the  Conununlte  bandwagon. 
Our  attempt  to  make  a  policy  of  concessions 
In  Laoe  compatible  with  a  policy  of  resist- 
ance In  Vietnam  was  hopeless  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

There  Is  nothing  In  these  situations  that 
can  inspire  the  rallying  together  of  the  non- 
Communlst  world,  that  can  strengthen  Ite 
will  or  weapons,  or  reduce  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Instead,  on  every  front  there  Is 
encouragement  for  further  Communist  In- 
cursions— and  encouragement  also  tor  dan- 
gerous miscalculations  which  could  force 
nuclear  war. 

The  present  U.S.  foreign  policy  does  not 
encourage — or  In  some  cases  even  permits— 
the  use  of  free-world  power,  short  of  general 
war,  to  counter  Conununlst  steategy,  under- 
mine Oommunlt  power,  or  encourage  the 
eviction  of  Conununlst  power  holders. 

In  the  central  struggle  of  our  time,  the 
power  of  the  United  Stetes  is  crucial,  but 
It  does  not  stand  alone. 

The  broad  base  of  power  which  can  con- 
front, confound,  and  eventually  overcome 
communism  U  the  Atlantic  commuhity  of 
nations,  which  collectively  possess ee  the  pre- 
pondra-ant  power  of  the  earth  and  also  shares 
a  common  cultural  heritage.  It  Is  the  pres- 
ent disarray  In  the  Atlantic  alliance  which 
today  most  seriously  weakens  us  and  encour- 
ages the  expansion  of  communism. 

Our  present  foreign  jMllcy  Is  conducive  to 
this  disunity.  It  has  mishandled  the  deli- 
cate problem  of  relating  a  number  of  high- 
ly clvlllned  and  Industtiallned  nations  to  U.S. 
leadership.  It  has  fumbled  the  problem  ot 
sharing  our  nuclear  know-how  and  weapons 
with  our  friends.  It  has,  again  and  again, 
misjudged  the  requlremente  and  sensitivities 
of  ova  allies  and  evoked  distrust  and  misun- 
derstanding. Nor  has  the  alliance  been 
strengthened  by  OTir  tendency  to  undercut 
our  allies  In  the  hnmenaely  complex  process 
of  decolonization. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  and 
away  from  the  disaster  it  clearly  f(»«BhadowB. 
We  must  rethink  the  purpose  of  the  alliance, 
and  the  degree  to  which  we  are  Willing  to 
concede  to  NATO  certain  prerogatives  which 
we  now  reserve  to  ourselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  preroga- 
tives already  have  been  challenged  so  effec- 
tively by  our  allies  that  we  now  possess  only 
their  shadow.  There  is  no  use  telling  our- 
selves, for  Instance,  that  we  still  hold  a 
nuclear  nionopoly  in  the  alliance  and  will 
hold  It  in  the  future.  Great  Britain  has  such 
power.  France  Is  building  It.  There  are  no 
technological  reasons  to  {Movent  others  from 
doing  the  same. 

Otir  allies  may  be  wrong  about  a  number 
of  things,  but  they  are  quite  right  to  mis- 
trust our  tendency  to  seek  accommodations 
with  communism  through  bilateral  negotia- 
*  tlons.  France  had  some  reason  to  look  upon 
the  test  ban  treaty  as  an  agreement  arrived 
at  between  the  United  States  and  the  VSJBS,. 
at  her  expense. 

The  answer  which  frequently  Is  given  to 
justify  om-  current  alliance-fracturing  drive 
toward  a  detente  with  the  Sovlete  Is  that  It 
Is  difficult  to  obtain  the  unanhnous  consent 
of  16  allies.  That  begs  the  question.  What 
is  It  that  all  15  allies  have  unanimotuly 
agreed  upon?  They  have  agreed  that  they 
must  defend  one  another,  through  NATO. 
If  It  Is  still  their  mutual  defense  that  they 
are  agreed  upon  and  if  they  still  can  trust 
one  another  to  come  to  each  other's  defense, 
they  can  also  agfree — as  we  can — ufwn  the 
structural  changes  necessary  to  enable  the 
alliance  to  cope  with  the  Issues  of  the  times. 
The  crux  of  the  alliance  problena  is  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  administration 
since  1960  to  provide  for  the  full  partlclpa- 
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and  direction  as  well.  Bland  is  the  toughest 
word  that  oomea  to  mind  for  our  present 
performance  in  this  area. 

We  have  now  oOdally  disavowed  the  at- 
tempts of  others  to  change  the  status  quo. 
We  have  abandoned  even  a  dlaciuslon  of  it, 
and  we  also  have  dropped  our  oppofcltion  to 
some  Communist  regimes  or  their  claims 
to  legitimate  control.  Once  our  tendency  to 
accept  the  status  quo  has  carried  us  to  the 
point  of  endorsing  the  entire  Communist 
empire  as  a  legitimate  regime  whose  inter- 
ests we  are  committed  to  respect,  It  stands 
to  reason  that  we  can  no  longer  mobilize  any 
psychological  resistance  to  communism. 

The  United  SUtes  should  publicly  and  re- 
peatedly proclaim  its  confident  expectation 
that  congenital  troublemakers  such  as  the 
Communists  will  not  forever  be  tolerated  to 
control  clvlllaed  nations.  Psychological  war- 
fare should  drive  home  always  this  point. 
Communists  are  alien  rulers  even  in  their 
own  countries.  Blame  for  International 
crises  should  -be  placed  squarely  where  It 
belongs,  on  the  Communist  leadership. 
When  songs  of  freedom  are  sung,  let  them  be 
sung  about  those  who  cherish  freedom  and 
let  the  anger  of  those  songs  be  directed 
against  those  who  in  the  world  today  deny 
freedom — the  Ocxnmunlsts. 

In  the  Cuba  blockade,  we  briefly  experi- 
enced the  peychological  advantages  that 
accrue  to  firm  action — Jxist  as  we  had  earlier 
in  President  Truman's  actions  in  Oreece  and 
Korea,  and  in  President  Eisenhower's  actions 
In  Lebanon  and  In  the  China  Straits.  All  too 
quickly  in  Cuba,  however,  we  abandoned  a 
strong  course  which  even  today,  could  be 
effective.  We  went  back  to  the  mwale- 
enfeebllng  course  of  hat-ln-hand  diplomacy. 

The  flrst  barbed  wire  of  the  Berlin  wall 
offered  an  opportunity  for  decisive  action, 
too.  We  could  have,  Justlflably  and  secure- 
ly, dismantled  the  crude  barriers  at  the 
checkpoints.  As  It  Is,  we  have  dangerously 
deferred  decision  and  meekly  stood  by  while 
conununism  called  the  shots. 

We  should,  and  mcvally  can,  seek  to  dis- 
credit both  the  Communist  ideology  and  the 
Communist  leadership  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects,  and  try  to  drive  wedges  between 
them. 

In  countries  not  yet  ruled  by  Commu- 
nists we  should  engage  In  a  systematic  In- 
tellectual and  organizational  counterattack 
against  the  Communists,  with  the  aim  of  de- 
nying them  every  position  of  influence. 

We  should  revive  the  international  dis- 
cussion of  issues  damaging  to  the  Commu- 
nists— as,  for  instance,  the  Hungarian 
bloodletting. 

No  discussion  of  internal  affairs  In  West- 
ern nations — South  Africa,  as  an  example — 
should  be  permitted  without  raising  the 
Issues  of  Communist  oppression  In  Russia, 
China.  Poland,  East  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary,  Romania.  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, Albania.  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Tibet — everywhere  and  anywhere 
It  exists.  There  never  should  be  discussion 
of  Communist  claims  without  discussion  of 
freedom's  counterclaims,  which  are  designed 
to   lift  tyranny  from  suffering  peoples. 

Neutralism — an  attitude  of  indifference  In 
this  struggle  between  communism  and  free 
societies — Is  repugnant  to  freedom.  Free 
men  should  not  support  It.  Communism. 
as  an  aggressive  force,  will  ultimately  not 
permit  it.  Rare  cases  of  genuine  neutrality. 
self -defended,  such  as  that  of  Switzerland, 
are  not  the  same  as  neutralism,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  play  one  side  against  the  other. 

Political  power,  which  the  West  possesses 
so  abundantly,  should  be  wielded  forth- 
rightly  to  dissuade  any  non-Communist  or 
nonallned  nation  from  supporting  commu- 
nism in  foreign  policy.  As  in  most  areas  of 
hiunan  relationships,  the  wisest  and  most 
honorable  rule  of  conduct  Is  to  reward  one's 
friends  and  to  punish  one's  enemies.     The 


Democratic   administration,  heartlessly  and 
imprudently,  stands  this  rule  on  its  head. 

International  negotiations,  to  be  sure,  are 
a  prime  arena  for  political  power.  Com- 
munists negotiate  only  for  their  own  prac- 
tical and  ideological  pxirpoees  and  never  to 
achieve  peace  or  genuine  harmony.  To  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Communists  without  a 
policy  that  recognizes  these  facts  is  always 
to  give  and  never  to  gain. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  these 
days  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  an  excuse 
for  not  driving  hard  bargains  with  the  Com- 
munlsu.  Such  difficulties  as  we  have  with 
the  Conununlsts.  it  is  often  said,  can  be 
ironed  out  in  the  XJ.S.  This  is  not  true  and 
the  history  of  the  UJ*.  has  proved  it  abun- 
dantly and  clearly. 

The  U.N.  is  a  discussion  forum.  Attempts 
to  make  more  of  it  at  this  Juncture  actually 
weaken  whatever  good  purposes  it  can  serve. 
More  to  the  point,  the  U.N.  is  a  forum  far 
different  from  the  one  we  envisioned  and 
voted  for  in  1946.  Its  debates  are  now  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  declamations  of 
anticolonialism.  Its  members  are  free  from 
even  the  responsibility  to  pay  their  dues. 
Its  charter  commitments  against  internal 
Interference  have  been  critically  violated  in, 
for  Instance,  the  Congo.  Its  notion  of  vot- 
ing by  sovereign  nations  was  falslfled  at  the 
outset  by  the  allocation  of  separate  votes 
to  political  subdivisions  of  the  U.S.S^. 

We  should  realize  in  determining  our  po- 
sition toward  the  U.N.  that  it  cannot,  as 
such,  bring  peace.  Its  Communist  member- 
ship prohibits  that.  The  problem  of  peace 
with  which  it  might  some  day  be  able  to 
deal  will  be  its  reasonable  province  only 
after  its  membership  Is  composed  of  nations 
genuinely  interested  in  mutual  respect  and 
toleration. 

In  terms  of  forging  peace,  I  view  the  NATO 
alliance — the  Atlantic  community — as  a  far 
more  practical  tool  than  the  U.N. 

The  U.N.  in  the  presence  of  aggressive 
Communism  is,  at  best,  a  secondary  instru- 
ment of  International  accord.  It  is  useful 
to  the  West  now  ttx  a  special  reason:  It 
provides  a  foriim  in  which  to  discuss  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  charter.  If  we 
will  not  so  use  it,  iU  usefulness  should  be 
questioned  in  our  Congress,  where  the  most 
responsible  decision  regarding  oui  member- 
ship can  be  made. 

It  is  avoidance  of  responsibility  and  lack 
of  purpose,  not  a  lack  of  programs,  that  most 
gravely  afflict  our  foreign  policy  today.  The 
defects  will  not  be  cured  by  proposing  more 
and  more  programs. 

Our  foreign  economic  aid  program,  for 
example,  is  an  amalgam  of  many  programs. 
What  Is  Its  purpose?  Careful  stxidy  reveals 
no  guiding  doctrine  for  it.  But  an  adminis- 
tration unable  to  keep  together  the  most 
reasonable  alliance  in  history — that  of  the 
Atlantic  community — could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  purposeful  direction.  It 
obviously  has  none.  Catch-as-catch-can 
may  be  an  approprUte  approach  toward  poli- 
tics.    It  Is  not  adequate  for  world  politics. 

The  most  effective  approcush  to  foreign 
policy  now  Is  to  propose  a  purpose — a  policy. 
If  you  win — not  simply  to  propose  new  pro- 
grams. Most  Americans  must  sense  this. 
Our  allies  surely  do. 

The  programs  evolving  from  an  effective 
policy  must  be  tailored  to  flt  opportimity. 
Lacking  purpose,  they  will,  as  now.  Just  be 
knee-jerk  reactions  to  Communist  hammer 
taps. 

One  last  word — about  the  style  of  oiu* 
foreign  policy.  No  nation  can  endure  with- 
out self-respect.  We  need,  as  vitally  as  dally 
bread,  the  return  of^onor  and  dignity  to  our 
national  conduct.  We  mvist  end  the  trifling 
disregard  with  which  oui  citizens  have  been 
treated  In  various  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
Government  must  again  speak  and  act  with 
the  distinction  befitting  one  of  history's 
great  nations. 
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I  have  tried  to  propose  here  a  standard 
which  freemen  can  share  and  to  which  they 
can  repair.  The  achievement  of  peace  by 
the  reduction  of  Communist  power  without 
all-out  war  should  head  the  list  of  prior- 
ties.  Only  within  the  framework  of  this 
purpose  can  intelligent  attention  be  given 
to  the  problems  ot  grinding  poverty,  ignor- 
ance and  disease. 

The  hope  that  freedCHn  and  conununism 
can  live  peaceably,  side  by  side,  is  a  vain 
hope,  for  it  takes  two  to  live  at  peace.  The 
Communists  will  not — and  cannot — live  at 
peace,  hog  tied  as  they  are  by  their  own 
militant  ideology.  Thus,  merely  to  echo  the 
Communist  slogan  of  peaceful  coexistence 
is  simply  to  fall  In  with  Communist  prop- 
aganda. Most  certainly,  to  accept  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world  between  free  and  slave 
does  not  measxire  up  to  worthy  and  sensible 
purpose  In  foreign  policy. 

Ending  the  Communist  power  to  distort 
human  life  and  disrupt  world  peace  is  the 
vision  of  victory  that  has  the  power  to  in-- 
spire  and  the  inspratlon  to  win.  It  is  the 
victory  that  would  snuff  the  fvise  of  war  and 
aggression,  liberate  peoples  and  assure  or- 
dered fulfillment  of  reasonable  hopes  every- 
where. 


Memorial  Serricet  in  Tribute  to  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  JewUh  Center  of  High- 
bridge,  Bronx,  New  York,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   WXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission, I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGRissioNAL  RECORD  a  Very 
splendid  eulogy  to  our  beloved  late  Presi- 
dent. John  P.  Kennedy,  which  was  de- 
livered by  Attorney  Louis  L.  Schwartz  at 
the  memorial  services  at  the  Jewish  Cen- 
ter of  Hlghbrldge.  1178  Nelson  Avenue, 
Bronx,  New  York,  N.Y..  on  Monday.  No- 
vember 25,  1963.  Mr.  Schwartz,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  is  the  very  able 
president  of  the  Jewish  Center  of  High- 
bridge,  in  my  congressional  dlstrlei. 
Rabbi  Nathan  Taragin,  also  a  very  dear 
friend,  is  spiritual  leader  of  the  center 
and.  in  addition,  is  chaplain  of  the  Leba- 
non and  Morrisania  City  Hospitals.  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  the  eulogy  which 
fpllows: 
Mkmokial    SxRVicia    iH    Tmbuti    to    Johm 

FrTecnbiLD  Kennkdt,  Monday,  Novkicbke, 

25.  1963 

(By  Louis  L.  Schwartx,  Esq.) 

One  hundred  years  ago,  our  Nation  was 
torn  asunder  by  ideological  differences  which 
were  then  being  tested  on  the  field  of  battle; 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  engaged  to  de- 
termine whether  this  Nation  under  God  will 
survive. 

It  finally  culminated  In  eventual  success 
after  a  titanic  struggle  for  the  rebirth  of  a 
new  Nation,  dedicated  to  the  proposition, 
among  other  things,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

But  as  the  Nation  celebrated  its  rebirth  of 
freedom  and  began  its  task  of  reblnding  Its 
wounds,  an  assassin's  bullet  cut  down  Its 
leader,  raising  passions  to  new  heights  and 
making  the  task  more  difficult. 

But  the  dead  past  burled  Its  dead;  the 
Nation's  wounds  were  healed,  and  progress 


and  proq;>erlty  rose  our  Nation  to  the  greatest 
in  world  leadership. 

As  our  Nation  was  torn  astmder  by  two 
different  Ideologies  over  a  century  ago.  so  we 
find  the  entire  world,  at  this  time,  gripped 
in  violent  passions  of  two  schools  of  political 
and  economic  beliefs. 

Into  this  world  was  thrxist  Jc^in  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  SSth  President  of  the  United 
States;  young  (he  was  but  4S  years  oS  age 
when  Inaugurated) ,  full  of  vigor,  highly  edu- 
cated and  from  a  family  of  g^reat  wealth,  he 
Boon  met  the  challenge;  -  he  overcame  the 
handicap  that  sometimes  come  to  persons 
of  extreme  wealth  and  Inunedlately  sought 
to  improve  the  lot  of  oppressed  and  econom- 
ically deprived  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
He  inaugurated  a  worldwide  system  of  self- 
help  by  sending  thousands  of  our  yoiuig  peo- 
ple all  over  the  four  corners  of  the  world  as 
a  Peace  Corps  army  to  train  natives  of  eco- 
nomically backward  countries  to  develop 
themselves  and  raise  their  standards  of  Uv- 
Ing.  production,  education,  and  sanitation. 

On  the  domestic  front,  we  wiU  remember 
him  well  for  his  struggle  to  bring  adequate 
medical  care  to  aU  our  elderly  citizens  In  a 
broad  program  of  social  medical  insurance. 
We  will  always  remember  him  for  being  one 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  civil  liberties, 
eqiullty  of  (^>portunlty  in  Jobs,  homes,  edu- 
cation, and  public  places,  for  peoples  of  all 
faiths,  national  origin  or  color. 

Himself  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  a  minority  religious  belief,  he  was 
soon  put  to  the  test  of  meeting  issues  in 
which  his  own  religious  followers  differed 
from  the  construction  of  our  constitutional 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  he 
showed  his  greatness  by  adhering  to  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  law  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Com-t  of  the  United  States  as  being 
the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  Vietnam  Government,  he  was  foremost 
In  demanding  that  as  a  condition  for  further 
financial  support  from  our  Government,  re- 
ligious liberty  be  restored  to  the  peoples  of 
that  unfortunate  country. 

For  many  months,  he  watched,  in  silence, 
the  reports  of  the  vast  fieet  of  Russian  ships 
entering  Cuba.  Just  40  miles  south  of  the 
Florida  peninsula,  for  the  so-called  purpose 
of  bringing  in  supplies  to  bvdld  a  new  sea- 
port in  Cuba.  When  the  final  acts  at  Instal- 
lations were  completed  and  discovered  to  be 
the  construction  of  missile  bases  to  launch 
atomic  weapons  at  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  he  stood  up  to  Khroshchev 
with  the  solemn  warning  that  either  these 
bases  be  dismantled  and  removed,  ox  else 
face  the  fierce  consequences  oS  meeting  the 
might  of  American  power. 

That  he  was  solely  devoted  to  bring  peace 
to  this  troubled  world  is  strongly  txant  out 
by  the  record;  he  knew  war — ita  bitterness 
and  consequences — for  he,  himself,  was  in 
the  midst  of  it  (almost  at  the  coet  of  his  own 
life). 

At  his  inaugural  he  said : 
"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — ^born  In  thU  century,  tempered 
by  war.  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — and 
unwlUing  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  those  h\unan  rights  to  which  this 
Nation  has  always  been  ccnunltted.  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today  &t  home  and 
around  the  world." 

He  had  put  full  meaning  Into  these  words 
by  looking  for  every  avenue  open,  and  to 
explore  every  (H>portunity  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  In  his  crusade  for  peace  he  entered 
into  negotiations  that  led  to  the  eventual 
agreement  banning  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  construction  of  a  direct 
line  of  coDununlcatl<»is  between  the  White 


House  and  the  Kremlin  to  prevent  an  acci- 
dental war. 

Tke  test  ban  treaty  was  Mr.  Kennedy's 
monumental  achievement  on  the  long  road 
ahead  of  us  toward  peace  and  disarmament. 

While  It  Is  a  beacon  In  a  stormy  seat,  his 
untimely  p»— t"E  ended  his  efforts  to  fur- 
ther calm  the  angry  waters  of  discontent  still 
manifest  in  the  world  today.  The  light  of 
reason  all  over  the  world  was  extinguished 
by  the  sudden  snap  of  a  trigger,  but  searbh 
for  everlasting  peace  must  never  end. 

He  was  cut  down  In  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  far  from  giving  us  the  greatest  In  him; 
he  had  known  personal  losses  and  tragedy — 
the  loss  of  his  brother  in  the  service  of  our 
coiuitry — the  serious  Illness  of  his  father,  and 
the  recent  loss  of  a  newly  bom  son;  yet  with 
all  his  personal  sorrows,  he  kept  those  to 
himself  and  never  let  them  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  state;  truly  the  mark  of  a 
great  man,  one  of  strength  and  character; 
he  maintained  his  winning  smile  and  his 
affability  all  during  his  personal  trials  and 
tribulations. 

Now.  we  have  met  in  the  hour  of  our  great 
loss  and  affliction,  first  to  pay  homage  of  love 
to  the  memory  of  our  great  leader  and  sec- 
ondly to  seek  peace  within  o\ir  own  souls; 
to  see  if  we  can  find  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  bore  so  heavUy  cm  the 
shoxilders  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  words,  uttered  at  his  Inaugural  still 
resounds  in  the  minds  and  memory  of  all  of 
who  witnessed  the  event  on   television: 

"In  th^  long  history  of  the  world  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  its  ho\ir  of  maxl- 
mima  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponsibility; I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  woiUd  exchange  places  with 
any  other  people  or  any  other  gennmtion. 
The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  all  who  serve  it.  and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  wcwld. 
•  •  •  Ask  not  what  yoiu:  country  can  do 
for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

We,  therefore,  the  Jewish  Center  of  High- 
bridge,  in  mourning  the  tragic  loss  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Keni^y.  SSth  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  assembled  in  pub- 
lic worship  now  pledge  ourselves,  in  his  honor 
and  blessed  memory,  to  carry  his  Ideals  on  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; to  remove  the  shackles  of  hatred  and 
violence  that  has  poisoned  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  some  of  our  people;  that  the  birth 
of  freedom,  gained  100  years  ago  on  the  field 
of  battle  shall  Inure  to  all  of  our  peoples, 
of  aU  faiths,  national  origin,  cultures,  and 
color,  and  that  all  men  shall  walk  with 
their  heads  erect  in  the  image  of  God. 


Yeshivah  Toreh  VTmanah  in  East  Bronx 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  HKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  challenges  facing 
our  Nation  today  Is  that  of  educating 
our  childrm  that  they  may  be  equipped 
not  only  \o  build  the  future,  but  also  to 
live  up  to  their  great  heritage.  Although 
we  have  made  long  strides  in  Improving 
educational  opportunities,  we  dare  not 
forget  the  underprivileged  children  who, 
whether  becauae  ot  unfortunate  hcune 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


nxjNois 
Of  rkpbesentatives 


Tuesday,  J  anuary  14. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
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Tbe  Russian  press  has  admitted  that  the 
closing  ot  churches  and  synagogues  has  aot 
been  effective  In  combating  the  urge  of  man 
to  acknowledge  his  Creator.  In  Moacow,  In 
19«3.  voluntary  contributions  to  Moecow 
churches  and  synagogues  exceeded  6,600.000 
rubles. 

Realizing  that  the  destruction  of  a  house  of 
worship  does  not  damage  the  edifice  within 
a  believer's  heart,  the  Soviet  ofBclais  are  now 
attacking  aU  forms  of  religion  with  a 
stepped-up  [Mxigram  of  scientific  propa- 
ganda— atheism.  But  even  In  this  area  the 
Soviets  are  having  trouble.  Those  who  wood- 
enly  read  these  scientific  pamphlets  at  meet- 
ings are  vulnerable  to  the  Intellects  of  their 
listeners  and  there  are  reports  In  the  Russian 
press  of  the  purveyors  of  atheism  on  the  lower 
level  being  converted  to  antlathelsm  by  their 
scornful  listeners. 

The  men  who  represent  Russia  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  West  are  those  who  strive  end- 
lessly to  create  a  godless  world.  They  do  not 
subscribe  to  any  of  the  tenets  held  by  men 
of  rellgrlon.  no  matter  what  religion  It  might 
be 

It  may  very  wril  be  possible  that  the  ten- 
sions that  now  rack  the  world  can  be  eased, 
that  alliances  to  forward  world  peace  can  be 
arrived  at.  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
It  is  better  to  come  to  conferences  aimed  at 
achieving  these  worthy  causes  armed  not  only 
with  the  strengths  of  religious  conviction  but 
also  thnse  of  nuclear  superiority. 


Thy  Kinfdom  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnoiMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely 
sermon  by  a  brilliant  young  pastor  of 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y..  entitled  "Thy  King- 
dom Come." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tht  Kingdom  Come 
(By  Rev.  Harald  Bredesen,  pastor  First  Re- 
formed Church.  Mount  Vernon.  NY.) 

Last  month  we  celebrated  Christ's  first 
coming  into  our  world.  One  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after  that  first 
Christmas  we  still  conunemorate  It  In  the 
most  Joyous  of  festivities.  But  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  a  much  bigger  Christmas  is  on 
the  way.  To  those  who  wait  for  it  Christs 
second  coming  will  be  far  more  thrilling  than 
HU  first. 

When  his  followers  heard  that  Richard  the 
Lion  Hearted  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
England  in  disguise,  they  were  thrilled:  but 
in  the  moment  that  he  assumed  the  reigns 
of  power,  they  rejoiced  beyond  measure. 

Over  1.900  years  ago  a  Prince  landed  on 
the  shores  of  this  planet.  There  was  little 
to  Indicate  In  the  clrciunstances  of  His  birth, 
or  In  His  manner  of  life  that  He  was  a  king 
So  complete  was  the  disguise  that  only  the 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart  penetrated  it. 

This  Prince  is  returning,  but  not  in  dis- 
guise. "All  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  see 
Him  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory"  (Matthew  24:  31) 
"For  as  the  lightening  cometh  out  of  the 
east  and  shlneth  even  unto  the  west:  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Mm  be" 
(Matthew  24:   27). 


The  difference  between  Christ's  first  com- 
ing and  His  second  U  the  difference  between 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  Washington's  acceptance  of  Corn- 
wallls'  surmeder.  It  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween D-day  and  V-day.  To  bring  It  still 
closer,  it  Is  the  difference  between  the  anxious 
moment  of  the  astronaut's  blastoff  and  his 
triumphal  progress  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

In  view  of  the  relative  Importance  of 
Christ's  two  comings,  It  Is  not  strange  that 
the  preponderance  of  ancient  Jewish 
prophecy  was  devoted  to  the  second.  It  was 
on  this.  His  coming  In  glory  and  His  tri- 
umphant assumption  of  power  that  ancient 
Jews   loved   to  dwell. 

So  complete  was  their  preoccupation  with 
the  glory  of  His  second  advent,  they  were 
unprepared  for  the  stigma  of  His  first.  "He 
came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received 
Him  not'  (John  1:11).  It  was  not  that 
there  were  no  prophecies  concerning  the 
lowliness  of  His  first  advent.  There  were — 
plenty  of  them.  His  contemporaries  were 
Just  not  aware  of  them. 

Today  we  are  making  the  opposite  mistake. 
No  Christian  can  be  Ignorant  of  His  first 
advent:  but  concerning  His  second,  the  av- 
erage church  member  Is  quite  oblivious. 
We.  however,  do  not  have  as  good  an  excuse 
for  our  Ignorance  as  the  ancient  Jew.  Our 
Saviour  had  more  to  say  concerning  His  sec- 
ond advent  and  the  kingdom  He  would  es- 
tablish than  on  any  other  subject.  His  con- 
stant refrain  was.  "Watch  therefore:  for  yc 
know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come." 
(Matthew  24:  42). 

In  His  farewell  discourse  to  His  disciples 
the  night  before  His  crucifixion  He  com- 
forts them:  "I  will  come  again."  (John  14: 
3 1  Even  at  His  trial  he  Informs  the  high 
priest,  "Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  glory."  (Matthew  26;  64) . 

To  be   a  Christian   Is  to  believe  In  Christ. 
To  believe   in  Christ  U  to  believe  what  He 

says. 
Clirust   says   He   is   coming  back.      I  believe 

Him. 

But  can  we  take  these  words  literally?  We 
can.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Bible  we 
cannot,  but  the  prophecies  of  Christ's  return 
will  be  literally  fulfilled.  We  know  this,  be- 
cause the  predictions  of  His  first  advent 
were  literally  fulfilled. 
Let's  look  at  them. 

Isaiah  foretold  that  He  would  be  born  of  a 
Virgin:    Mlcah.  that   He   would   be   born   In 
Bethlehem:   Hosea.  that  He  would  be  taken 
to  Egypt  for  safety:   £>avld,  that  He  would 
be  betrayed  by  a  friend:  Zecharlah.  that  He 
would  be  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
His    disciples    would    forsake    him.     Isaiah 
foretold  his  unjust  trial  and  death  as  a  sacri- 
fice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.     David   pre- 
dicted that  His  hands  and  His  feet  would  be 
pierced,    but    that    not    a    bone    should    be^ 
broken:   that  they  would  give  Him  gall  and  ~ 
vinegar  to  drink  and  cast  lota  for  His  robe. 
Since  all  the  prophecies  of  His  first  coming 
were    literally    fulfilled,    why    shouldn't    we 
take  literally  the  prophecies  concerning  His 
second.    For  example,  this  one  spoken  to  His 
disciples   right   after    His   ascension.      Let's 
read  the  account.   "And  when  He  had  spoken 
these    things,    while    they    beheld.    He    was 
taken  up  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight.     And  while  they  looked  stead- 
fastly toward  heaven  as  He  went  up,  behold, 
two  men  stood   by  them  in  white  apparel. 
Which   also   said.   Ye   men   of   Oalllee.   why 
stand  ye  here  gazing  up  Into  heaven?     This 
same  Jesus,  which  Is  taken  up  from  you  Into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  In  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go."     (Acta  1:  ^11). 

He  shall  come  as  they  saw  Him  go.  His 
ascent  was  visible,  physical,  personal,  and 
sudden.  His  descent  will  be  visible,  physl- 
'-al.  personal,  and  sudden.  Not  only  will  It 
be    sudden,    it    is   Imminent.     In   the    third 
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verse  of  Matthew  34.  Jesus'  disciples  asked 
Him.  "TeU  us  what  shall  these  things  be, 
and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  His  coming?" 
The  rest  of  the  chapter.  48  verses,  comprises 
Jesus'  answer.  In  them  He  eniunerates  a 
long  list  of  things  that  are  to  occiu-  before 
His  return,  and  then  He  says,  "When  ye  shall 
see  all  these  things,  know  that  It  Is  near, 
even  at  the  doors"  (Matthew  24:  33)  Since 
today  we  are  seeing  "all  these  things"  His 
return  must  be  near.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
•these  things"  now. 

In  the  seventh  verse  of  this  chapter,  Jesus 
says,  that  in  the  period  Just  before  His  re- 
turn, "nation  will  rise  against  nation."  Note 
the  verUcal  thrust  here.  It  is  not  "turn 
against"  or  merely  "fight  against "  but  "rise 
against." 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  three  vast  co- 
lonial empires,  England,  France,  and  Holland 
liquidated.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
India,  a  whole  subcontinent,  freed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  Overnight,  we  have  seen 
almost  all  of  Africa,  a  whole  continent,  gain 
Ita  sovereignty.  What  precipitated  all" this? 
Uprisings,  and  the  threat  of  uprisings  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  Though  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  Hungarian,  East  German, 
Tibetan,  and  Mohammedan-Chinese  upris- 
ings were  brutally  suppressed,  we  continue 
to  hear  reporte  of  other  uprisings  In  Russia 
and  In  Red  China.  This  Is  the  day  beyond 
all  other  dasrs  when  "nation  is  rising  against 
nation." 

In  St.  Luke's  parallel  discourse  (Luke  21: 
24)  Jesus  says  that  the  Jews  "will  be  led  away 
captive  Into  all  nations,  and  Jeriisalem  will 
be  trodden  under  foot  until  the  times  of  the 
GenUlee  be  ftdfllled."  Today  for  the  first 
time  In  2,000  years,  one-half  of  Jerusalem  Is 
no  longer  "trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles." 
The  liberation  of  the  other  half  could  occ\ir 
Just  as  suddenly.  "The  time  of  the  Gentiles" 
Is  running  out.  God  Is  keeping  His  oftre- 
peated  promise  to  His  people.  "I  will  gather 
you  out  of  all  the  countries'  and  will  bring 
you  Into  your  own  land"  (Ezeklel  36:  24). 
'And  I  will  make  of  you  one  nation"  (Ezeklel 
7:    22). 

Even  the  mode  of  transportation  which  the 
returning  Jews  would  use  was  foreseen  in 
prophecy.  Isaiah  describing  their  hraneward 
trek  says  that  they  would  fly  as  a  cloud  and 
as  the  dove. 

In  verse  14,  Jesus  tells  us.  "And  this  Gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  In  all 
the  world,  unto  all  naUons,  and  then  shall 
the  end  come."  By  means  of  shortwave 
radio.  Is  there  any  nation  In  the  world  to 
which  the  gospel  Is  not  being  carried  today? 
In  verse  16,  Jesus  refers  us  to  the  prophet 
Daniel.  He  had  much  to  say  concerning  the 
crucial  times  In  which  we  live.  In  Daniel 
12:  4  the  angel  Michael  Instructe  the 
prophet.  "But  thou  Daniel  shut  up  the 
words  and  seal  the  book  even  to  the  time  of 
the  end.  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  Increased." 

At  the  time  of  the  end  many  shall  rim  "to 
and  fro."  Last  week,  commenting  on  that 
verse  to  a  friend  of  mine,  Chet  Huntley, 
spoke  of  the  billions  of  miles  air  travelers  are 
chalking  up  each  year.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
average  man  once  he  had  settled  In  a  com- 
munity stayed  put  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Today  every  American  changes  his  residence 
an  average  of  every  6  years.  Chu-  automobile 
manufacturers  gloating  over  ever  higher  pro- 
duction records  will  toll  that  Americans  are 
running  to  and  fro.  So  will  the  leaders  of 
our  billion  dollar  mobile  home  Industry.  We 
are  a  nation  on  wheels,  the  better  to  run  to 
and  fro.  And  speaking  of  wheels,  how  do 
you  like  this  description  by  the  prophet  Na- 
hum.  of  a  modem  traffic  Jam.  "The  chariots 
shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of 
his  preparation.  The  charlota  shall  rage  In 
the  streeta.  They  shall  Jostle  one  against 
another  In  the  broad  ways."  (Can't  you  Just 
see  the  dented  fenders  and  the  cursing  taxi 


drivers.)     "They  shall  seem  like  torches,  they 
shall  run  like  the  lightnings." 

Daniel  also  tolls  lu  Uiat  at  the  time  of  the 
end  knowledge  shall  be  Increased.  Com- 
menting on  this  statement  Chet  Huntley 
had  this  to  say.  "Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Madison  (he  might  also  have  Included  Ben- 
jamin Franklin)  were  in  command  of  most 
of  the  available  knowledge  of  their  time,  but 
there  Is  certainly  no  man  alive  who  can 
come  anywhere  near  that  claim  today." 

The  reason  Is,  of  course,  that  knowledge  Is 
increasing  at  a  cimiulaUve  rate  the  fronUers 
of  knowledge  are  advancing  so  fast,  that  sci- 
entific textbooks  are  paEs6  even  before  the 
print  Is  dry.  It  has  been  estimated  that  In 
our  day  there  are  more  scientific  break- 
throughs In  the  course  of  an  hour  than  in 
all  human  history  down  to  the  Invention  of 
the  steam  engine. 

This  Is  the  age  of  scientific  breakthroughs: 
and  Jesus  tells  us  "iniquity  shall  abound." 
Ask  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  this  one.  Ask 
Sorokin,  Harvard's  great  sociologist.  They 
wlU  cite  facta  and  figures  which  Indicate  that 
our  moral  regress  U  at  least  as  spectacular  as 
our  scientific  progress. 

The  ethical  fabric  In  society  Is  disintegrat- 
ing. The  reason  Look  magazine  can  say, 
"We  are  ripening  toward  a  new  moral  code'" 
Is,  that  we  have  all  but  abandoned  the  old. 
Yes,  iniquity  abounds  and  at  a  cumulative 
rate.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
picture  Is  not  entirely  a  dark  one.  Billy 
Graham  and  a  great  many  others  note  signs 
of  a  tremendous  spiritual  resiu-gence.  In  ita 
desperation  over  Ite  Inability  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  the  Christian  Church  Is  re- 
discovering the  Holy  Spirit.  His  power  and 
glfte  are  being  manifested  In  ever  increas- 
ing measure  In  scMne  of  our  oldest  denomi- 
nations; «nd  this  too,  is  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy. 

I  call  to  your  attention  to  a  statement  of 
Harvard's  Dr.  Ernest  Wright  In  his  book 
"The  Rule  of  God."  He  says  that  "Just  be- 
fore the  rettirn  of  Christ  the  gtfta  of  the 
Spirit  will  be  manifested  In  unprecedented 
measure.  In  that  day  both  leaders  and  peo- 
ple will  be  Spk-it-fllled  and  Spirit-empowered 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknovim." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  Princeton's 
Seminary's  president.  Dr.  McCord  has  this 
to  say.  "It  Is  because  our  InstltuUons  are 
at  stake  that  this  must  becc«ne  the  age  of 
the  Spirit;  of  God  active  In  the  world,  shak- 
ing and  shattering  all  of  our  forms  and 
structures,  and  bring  forth  responses  con- 
sonant with  the  gospel  and  the  world's 
need.  We  who  have  stifled  the  Spirit  of 
God  now  see  It  blading  up  In  other  groups 
m  Judgment  upon  us;  for  God's  Spirit  re- 
fuses to  be  stifled,  even  by  the  church.  No 
Especially  by  the  church.  For  Judgment  be- 
gins In  the  house  of  the  Lo-d." 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  more 
Blgn,  described  by  Christ  in  the  16th  verse 
"When  ye  therefore  shaU  see  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  DarUel  the 
prophet,  stand  In  the  holy  place  •  •  •  flee 
into  the  mountains."  Going  back  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (Daniel  9:  27)  and  (Daniel 
11:  36-38).  we  find  that  Christ  Is  referring 
to  a  sacrilege  committed  by  the  antichrist 
whose  sway  shaU  precede  the  ushering  in  of 
His  ovim  kingd(»n. 

There  Is  remarkable  tmanlmlty  among 
Protestant  and  Catholic  scholars  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  antlchrUt  will 
come  to  power.  Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Har- 
rison, senior  truce  delegate  to  Panmun- 
Jom,  later  conunahder  In  chief  of  the  Carib- 
bean command,  has  an  article  In  the  March 
4,  1957.  Issue  of  Christianity  Today.  In  It 
he  makes  some  Interesting  predictions  re- 
garding the  coming  of  the  anUchrist  "It 
seems  clear  that  man  can  no  longer  think 
of  himself  as  the  master  of  his  own  destiny 
Some  naive  or  ambitious  men  may  so  con- 
sider themselves;  but  the  mass  of  men  be- 
lieve  themselves   helpless   In   the  midst   of 
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t<3rc«*  they  are  pow«rless  to  control.  WbMi 
such  helpessness  beccHnes  appfurent  in  man, 
they  will  dlaoorer  the  need  for  someone  to 
save  than  from  themaelTea.  Thej  must 
trim  to  someone,  either  to  God  or  to  acme 
hiunan  leader.  They  reject  God,  ttierefon. 
they  wUl  welccnne  a  man,  putting  security 
above  freedcsn." 

ami  or  the  ttrant 
The  process  of  nations  combining  and  sur- 
rendering their  sovereignty  to  such  a  dic- 
tator seems  most  likely  to  occur  first  among 
countries  which  have  highly  Industrialized 
clvUlzatlon,  which  have  a  common  great 
fear,  and  which,  by  combination  of  stxength 
and  unity,  think  they  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  resist  or  overcome  that  which 
causes  their  fear.  These  conditions  are 
found  today  among  the  nations  of  western 
and  southern  Europe  and  in  Turkey,  which 
miist  live  in  cloee  proximity  to  the  great 
threat  Imposed  by  the  materlalUtlc  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  Ito  allies  and  sat- 
telltes.  The  shape  of  such  a  developing 
embryo  of  antl-Sovlet  federation  under  a 
single  ruler  Is  already  In  evidence  among 
those  countries.  The  hope  in  the  hearto  of 
men  who  bow  to  the  great  dlctatcx-  will  be 
"peace." 

These  developmenta  appear  to  me  to  have 
a  noticeable  similarity  to  Biblical  ia^>phecles 
concerning  the  end  of  the  age  and  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ.  There  have  been 
many,  and  there  sUll  are  many,  who  have 
taken  all  references  to  a  coming  superman, 
or  the  antichrist,  as  being  of  spiritual  and 
not  actual  Interpretation.  But  there  is  de- 
veloping before  our  eyes  a  philosophy  that 
can  lay  the  groimd  work  for  Just  such  a 
development.  The  one-world  concept,  the 
United  Nations,  the  frantic  desire  for  any 
collective  organization  or  arrangement  to 
prevent  war— all  could  result  in  men  sur- 
rendering their  freedoms,  even  their  na- 
tional Integrity  to  a  brilliant  and  able  leader 
who  seems  to  offer  peace  and  prosperity  to 
a  disrupted  world. 

Bishop  Fulton  Sheen  holds  precisely  the 
same  views.  In  an  article  which  I  discovered 
in  an  old  Time  magazine. 

The  Bible  says  that  the  antichrist  will 
hold  complete  military,  economic,  and  spirit- 
ual sway  over  the  entire  world.  "Who  shall 
make  war  against  him?"  It  asks.  The  an- 
swer Is,  no  one — that  is  no  human  being, 
for  all  Instrumente  of  war  are  In  hU  hands. 
As  to  his  economic  control  the  Word  says 
(Revelation  13:  16)  :  "And  He  shall  cause  all 
both  high  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free 
and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  In  the  right 
hand  or  In  their  forehead,  that  no  man 
might  buy  or  sell  save  he  that  hath  the  mark 
and  number  of  his  name." 

As  to  His  spiritual  sway  it  says,  "He  will 
cause  the  earth  and  them  which  dwell  there- 
in to  worship  Him."  Such  absolute  control 
doesn't  come  about  overnight.  There  has 
to  be  some  preparation  for  It:  but  the  al- 
most universal  trend  toward  centralization 
of  government;  the  control  of  private  busi- 
ness on  a  local  as  well  as  international  scale 
by  big  government;  the  Increasing  tendency 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  surrender  their 
national  sovereignty  to  supranational  au- 
thority, are  setting  the  stage  on  which  the 
antichrist  may  soon  appear.  As  General 
Harrison  says,  "We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
we  are  In  a  dimly  lighted  theater  watehlng 
the  setting  of  the  stage  for  the  play  that 
will  shortly  begin." 

As  Christ  concluded  His  discourse: 
"Watch  therefore:  for  ye  know  not  what 
hour  your  Lord  doth  come.  But  know  this, 
that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  known 
in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he 
would  have  watehed,  and  would  not  have 
suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up.  There- 
fore be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh 
Who  then  Is  a  faithful  servant,  whom  his 
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lord  liAtli  mada 
fiv   tiumx  m— < 
la  ttaa*  MTvaat. 
cooMtti  abaU  fin  i 
uato  yon.  That 
kU  his 


deUtyeth   hla 
amUe  hla 
drink  with  the 
servant  shall  conu 
not  for  bixn.  and 
awar«  of:  and 
appoint  him   his 
crltea:  there  shaU 
of  teeth"  (Uatth< 
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rfUar  awm  hia  hotiaabold.  to 
In  dua   aaaaon?     nisaaed 
■iMn  h* 
Verily  I  8»y 
I  ahall   naaka  him  rukr 
But  and  U  that  evU 
la   hla   hearts   My    lord 
and   sh*U   begin   to 
and  to  eat  and 
d^nnken;  The  lord  of  that 
in  a  day  when  he  looketh 
In  an  hoar  that  he  is  not 
cut  him  asunder,  and 
portion   with    the   hypo- 
be  weeping  and  gnashing 
r  34:  4a-«l). 


coning; 
fellow-  HTvants. 


TW  Late  RcTi  rcaJ  Thmaas  Tiermey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAklES  A.  BURKE 


or 
IN  THB  HOUSE 

Tuesday. 
Mr.  BDRKE. 


CHTTBKTTB 

OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

January  14. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  the  ixtssing  of  the 
Reverend  lliomfis  J.  Tlemey,  pastor  of 
St.  Richard's  Chiirches 
lectlon  of  Boston,  Mass. 
died  suddenly  this  past 
Joseph's  rectory.  Often 
referred  to  as  th  s  priest-fireman.  Father 
Tlemey  has  bee  i  acclaimed  for  his  pa- 
triotism and  hu  aanltarlanism.  He  had 
served  as  chap  aln  of  the  Cambridge, 
Fire  De]>artment  and  later  as 
Qulncy,  Mass.,  Fire  De- 
partment. Unc  er  unanimous  consent. 
I  Include  artich  s  from  the  Qulncy  Pa- 
triot Ledger  of  JJanuary  11.  1964  and  the 
Globe  of  January  12. 
1964.  which  relkte  the  many  achieve- 
ments and  OEpet  ences  of  the  late  Father 
Tlemey's  illusir  ous  career : 
(From  the  Qtilncjr  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 
Ja  1.11,1964] 

Bit.  Thomas  Txk  ikxt,  Pakaoi  Puxst,  Diss 


St.  Joseph's  and 
In  t2ie  Roxbury 
Father  "Hemey 
Saturday  at  St. 


Mass 

chaplain  of  the 


Boston. — The 
60,  pastor  of  St 
Churches    In 
early  this  momlni 
of  St.  John's 


Chv  rch 


ha  I 


The    Reverend 
coordinator  for 
dead   In    his    bed 
Cause  of  death 

The  Bererend 
Lowell,  came  to 
from  St.  John's 
of  his  departure 
persons  gathered 
testimonial. 


dlstlnc  iilshed 


The  former 
reoord   of 
chaplain  of  the 
partments. 

The  Reverend 
Qulncy  after  11 
was  widely  hailed 
and 

Qulncy  Mayor 
him  with  a  scroll 
for  "outstanding 
Naming  October 
"nemey  Day,  the 
deep  affection 
the  people  of 

Although  man] 
growth  of  the 


y  Bars 
1  ror  h 
humanltarlfl  alsm 
Am  till 


an  1 


'Qolzey 


Quncy 


R  rverend  Thomas  J.  Tlemey, 

roseph's  and  St.  Richard's 

Rofbury.    died    unexpectedly 

He  was  formerly  curate 

Qulncy.  for  11  years. 

Father    Tlemey,    longtime 

Q|ilncy  parades,  was  foiuid 

at    St.   Joseph's   rectory. 

not  yet  been  determined. 

Aither  Tlemey,  a  native  of 

1  tie  two  Roxbury  churches 

years  ago.    At  the  time 

from   Qulncy.  some    1,100 

o  honor  him  at  a  farewell 


mx,    P  3I.ICX   CHAPLAOr 


Qui  icy 


Qulncy 


Fkther 


priest  also  had  a  long 
service    as    official 
Fire  and  Police  De- 


"Hemey  who  came  to 

service  In  Cambridge. 

Tor  his  heroism,  patriotism 

In    October     1960, 

o  Delia  Chleaa  presented 

Ax»n  the  dtlaens  of  Qulncy 

I  errlce  to  the  community." 

';  1960,  Father  Thomas  J. 

mayor  said,  showed  "the 

sincere  appreciation"  of 


familiar  with  the 
Festival  Parade  under 


his  leadetahlp.  as  well  as  Kaster,  Memorial, 
and  Veterans  Day  parades,  fewer  knew  of  his 
daUy  visits  to  Qulncy  City  Hospital. 

During  these  visits  he  brought  comfort  to 
paUents  of  all  faiths. 

WmLT   FKAISZO 

His  aid  at  fires  also  made  him  the  subject 
of  magazine  articles  entitled  "The  Priest - 
Fireman"  In  the  Vlncentkm,  and  "The  Priest 
Who  Rides  Fire  Trucks"  in  COR.  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

In  Cambridge  he  was  also  fire  chaplain 
and  was  the  first  oSlclal  fire  department 
chaplain  In  the  State.  After  his  rescue  work 
at  the  Coconut  Grove  bolocaiist  in  1942  and 
a  later  attempt  to  rescue  the  six  members 
of  a  Cambridge  family  who  perished  in  a  fire 
at  their  home  In  1949,  he  was  honored  with 
the  Kate  Smith  Award. 

He  received  a  special  citation  from  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  his  help  in 
selling  war  bonds  during  World  War  n.  He 
also  helped  to  stage  a  huge  bond  rally  at 
Boston  Garden. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  made  the 
Reverend  Father  Tlemey  an  honorary  mem- 
ber for  humanltarlanism  among  wounded 
veterans. 

BOSTON    COLXZGX    CRADT7ATK 

The  Reverend  Father  Tlemey  attended 
Lowell  High  School,  graduated  from  Boston 
College  with  the  class  of  1927  and  studied  for 
the  priesthood  at  St.  John's  Seminary  in 
Brighton.  He  was  ordained  in  1931  at  Holy 
Cross  Cathedral  by  Cardinal  O'Connell. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Qulncy 
for  Roxbury.  he  was  given  one  of  the  largest 
testimonials  held  in  this  area  and  was  praised 
by  a  wide  Vange  of  State  and  city  officials 
Including  a  tribute  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

Congressman  James  A.  Burke.  Democrat, 
of  Milton,  said  that  the  Reverend  Father 
Tlemey's  goal  was  to  bring  people  closer 
together. 

Qulncy  Police  Chief  William  Perrazzi  called 
him  a  true  man.  good  to  both  the  living  and 
the  dying  and  then  presented  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  from  the  National  Police  Officers 
of  America. 

Qulncy  Fire  Chief  Thomas  F.  Gorman  said 
the  then  Qulncy  curate  was  a  friend  of  every 
fireman.  He  said  he  had  extended  himself 
beyond  normal  limits  to  become  a  leader  In 
civic  harmony. 

Father  Tlemey  replied  in  a  speech  to  the 
1,100  guests  and  friends.  "Qulncy  Ls  a  won- 
derful place  In  wbich  to  work  and  my  heart 
and  soul  wells  in  thanks  to  God  who  knows 
what  Is  best  to  do." 

The  office  of  the  dead  will  be  chanted  at 
St.  Joseph's  Church  Tuesday  at  3  p.m.  A 
children's  mass  will  be  celebrated  Wednes- 
day at  8  ajn.  by  the  assistant  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  Reverend  Francis  X.  Dufresne. 

SOLEMN    MASS    WEDNESDAY 

A  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem  will  be 
celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Arthur  J.  Riley,  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel,  Qulncy. 

Deacon  will  be  the  Reverend  George  H. 
Callahan,  pastor  of  St.  Leo's  Church.  Dor- 
chester. Subdeacon  will  be  the  Reverend 
Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  pastor  of  the  Holy  Rosary 
Church,  Wlnthrop. 

Eulogist  will  be  the  Reverend  WlUlam  S. 
Mullen,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Lowell.  Burial  will  be  in  Holyhood  Ceme- 
tery. Brookllne. 

Tentative  plans  are  for  the  Reverend 
Father  Tlemey  to  lie  in  state  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church  tomorrow  and  Monday. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Globe, 
Jan.  13.  1964] 

Thx   Revzrznd    Thomas   Tixrnet 

Rev.  Thomas  Tlemey.  60.  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church.  Roxbury,  and  widely  known 
on  the  South  Shore  as  a  parade  director,  died 
Saturday  at  the  rectory  on  Regent  Street. 


Father  Tlemey  was  the  first  priest  of  the 
Boston  Archdiocese  to  be  n^med  chaplain  of 
a  municipal  fire  department.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Blessed  Sacrament  Parish.  Cam- 
bridge, he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Fire  Department  and  later  as  chaplain 
of  the  Qulncy  Fire  Department  during  the 
11  years  he  was  an  assistant  at  St.  John's 
Parish. 

He  was  a  familiar  sight  at  the  scene  of 
fires  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  was  one 
of  the  first  clergymen  to  arrive  at  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  fire  in  1942. 

During  his  years  of  attending  fires  he  was 
credited  with  many  rescues.  His  fireman's 
helmet  was  always  on  the  shelf  behind  the 
rear  seat  of  his  auto  ready  for  use. 

Born  In  Lowell,  he  was  ordained  in  1931 
and  assigned  to  Blessed  Sacrament,  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  1950,  he  was  transferred  to  Qulncy.  He 
was  named  pastor  of  the  Roxbury  Parish  In 
1961. 

Even  from  Roxbury,  he  continued  organ- 
izing and  directing  parades  in  Qulncy.  His 
most  recent  production  was  the  Christmas 
festival  parade  3  weeks  ago.  He  also  di- 
rected the  Easter,  Memorial,  and  Veterans' 
Day  parades  there. 

In  April  of  1961  he  was  honored  by  the 
citizens  of  Qiiincy  at  a  testimonial  attended 
by  1 ,200  persons  representing  all  three  major 
faiths. 

He  was  a  dally  visitor  to  Qulncy  City  Hos- 
pital where  he  helped  to  console  the  sick  and 
Infirmed.  Because  of  the  frequency  of  his 
appearance  there.  Father  Tierney  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  unofficial  chaplain  of 
the  hospital. 

An  all-faiths  chaplains'  room  was  dedi- 
cated at  Qulncy  City  Hospital  in  his  honor 
In  October  1961  because  of  his  service  to  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life. 

Father  Tierney  was  the  subject  of  many 
magazine  articles  both  In  secular  and  re- 
ligious publications. 

He  received  a  special  citation  from  then- 
President  Frtuiklln  D.  Roosevelt  for  his  work 
in  selling  war  bonds  during  World  War  n. 

He  was  given  the  Kate  Smith  Award  for 
his  rescue  work  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire 
and  for  the  attempted  rescue  of  a  Cambridge 
family  who  perished  In  their  home  in  1949. 

Father  Tierney  will  be  waked  in  St.  Jo- 
seph's Rectory,  85  Regent  Street.  Roxbury, 
Sunday  and  Monday. 

The  body  will  be  moved  to  the  church 
Tuesday  when  the  Office  of  the  Dead  will  be 
chanted  at  4  p.m. 

Rev.  Francis  Dufresne  will  say  a  children's 
mass  at  8  a.m.  Wednesday.  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur 
J.  Riley,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Coun- 
sel Church,  Qulncy.  will  be  celebrant  of  a 
solemn  requiem  mtiss  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  George  H.  Sullivan,  pastor  of  St. 
Leo's  Dorchester,  will  be  deacon;  Rev.  Jo- 
seph W.  Sullivan,  pastor  of  Holy  Rosary, 
Wlnthrop,  subdeacon:  and  Rev.  William  A. 
Mullen,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's.  Lowell, 
eulogist. 

Burial  will  be  in  Holyhood  Cemetery. 
Brookllne. 


Thoaght  for  Christmai  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14.  1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reverend  Emmet  Gribbin.  Epis- 
copal chaplain  to  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  wrote  a  poem  reflecting 
on  the  death  of  our  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  sent  it  to  friends 
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at  Christmastime.  It  has  earned  wide- 
spread favorable  comment  throughout 
the  South  and  to  give  my  colleagues  $ui 
opportunity  to  read  and  enjoy  it.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record: 

Thouohts  roK  Chxistmab  1963 

IN   THI  POST    OFFICE 

Cheerful  students  buy  Christmas  stamps 
Showing  a  tree  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
Boxes  yield  cards,  ads,  from  home  perhaps  a 
check. 
"You    going    home    tor   Christmas,"    "Sugar 
Bowl?" 
Oreetings  are  gay,  voices  vlvaclovis,   some 
smile,  some  laugh. 
And  yet — 
Who  can  fc^-get 
Outside  the  flag  Is  flying  at  half  staff? 

Oir    RADIO    AMD   TELXVISION 

The  merrier  Christmas  sounds  are  heard 

again. 
Oun  play  Is  In  Its  Seasonal  decline. 
Jingle  bells.    Buy  this,  or  this,  or  that. 
And  deck  the  halls  for  several  times  twelve 

days. 
Rudolph,  Old  Scrooge,  and  Santa  Claus  have 
come. 

And  yet — 
Who  can  forget 
T%at  slow  sad  cadence  of  the  muffled  drum? 

QfSXDE   OX7XSB.VIS 

We've  always  known  that  each  day  some- 
one dies. 

But  life  goes  on;  new  hope  is  born.    Love 
Btu-vlves 

A  tragic  loss,  a  gentle  death,  our  sorrow 
and  our  pain. 

And  life  is  often  rich  with  happiness. 

One  death  In  Dallas  seemed  to  overwhelm 
And  yet — 
Who  can  forget 

Death    lost    lU    sting    after    a    birth    In 
Bethlehem? 


Federal  Price  Fixutf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicaiCAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  DTNOETiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congbsssional 
Recobd  a  telling  and  thoughtful  com- 
munication to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch which  appeared  in  that  paper 
on  December  13,  1963,  in  the  "Letters 
From  the  People"  column  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Price  Fixing"  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  quality  stabilization  bill. 

Plainly  that  legislation  Is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  The  reasoning  of  the 
distinguished  professors  of  law  of  Stan- 
ford University  who  wrote  this  fine  let- 
ter. Messrs.  William  F.  Baxter.  Edwin 
M.  Zimmerman,  Gerald  Gunther.  Carl 
B.  Spaeth.  Marc  A.  Franklin,  J.  Keith 
Mann.  John  R.  McDonough,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  T.  Sneed.  Is  compelling  and  ir- 
refutable. 

Congress  should  summarily  disixMe  of 
this  Iniquitous  legislation  so  destructive 
to  the  Interest  of  consumer  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole  alike. 

The  letter  follows: 

FXDBUI.  PncB  FiXINtI 

A  major  Injuattoe  threatens  the  American 
consinner  In  a  proposed  congressional  enact- 


mmt.  HJR.  SOOB.  itat  so-called  quality  eta- 
bUlBatton  biU.  TtiU  blU  would  legalize  re- 
sale price  fixing.  There  is  a  substantial  like- 
lihood that  it  will  become  law.  largely  be- 
cause the  retailers  and  manufactiirecs  who 
support  it  are  well  organized  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  Congressmen  while  the  consuming 
public  is  not. 

Should  the  bill  pass,  consumers  would  pay 
higher  prices  for  a  wide  range  of  {MDducts. 
These  higher  prices  would  Increase  inflation- 
ary pressures.  Innovations  in  marketing  that 
bring  forth  more  efficient  methods  of  distri- 
bution would  be  stifled.  The  survival  of 
many  low  overhead,  low  price  retail  mer- 
chants would  be  threatened  while  the  sxir- 
vival  of  efficient  independent  merchants 
would  not  be  promoted. 

The  name,  "quality  stabilization"  should 
mislead  no  one.  This  is  merely  fair  trade 
under  a  new  label,  previously  and  more  hon- 
estly called  resale  price  maintenance,  or  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  by  manufactiu'ers  of 
branded  goods. 

F^r  trade  has  been  on  the  decline  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Although  the  McGulre 
Act  now  permits  States  to  enact  laws  allowing 
manufacturers  to  fix  resale  prices  of  branded 
goods,  these  State  fair  trade  laws  are  now 
largely  unenforclble.  The  majority  of  State 
supn*eme  courts  have,  in  fact,  held  the  State 
fair  trade  acts  invalid  under  their  State  oon- 
stltutlons  in  those  States  that  had  such 
laws. 

Therefore,  pressure  groups  are  engaged  in 
what  threatens  to  be  a  successful  effort  to 
revitalize  fair  trade  under  a  new  Federal 
statute.  The  proposed  quality  stabilization 
bill  would,  ot  itself  and  without  the  need 
for  State  fair  trade  legislation,  allow  a  manu- 
facturer to  exercise  private  price  control 
over  the  prices  at  which  its  wholesal««  and 
retailers  resell. 

There  is  no  plainer  violation  of  the  rule  of 
competition,  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise,  (x 
antitrust  policy. 

The  bill  wUl  signlfloantly  reduce  competi- 
tive pressures  at  the  bottom,  or  retaU  end. 
of  our  distributioa  channels  where  the  num- 
ber of  potential  competitors  Is  large  and, 
hence,  where  competition  can  be  most  effec- 
tive. T^ese  competitive  preesures  at  the 
retail  level  stimulate  ccnnpetltion  at  the 
manufacturing  end  of  distribution  channels, 
where  the  number  of  competitors  may  be 
very  small  and  competition  therefore  is  slug- 
gish and  comparatively  ineffective. 

A  major  effort  must  be  made  by  the  con- 
suming public  to  defend  Itself  against  this 
pressure  group  legislation. 

WnxiAM  F.  Baxteh, 

BteWnr  M.    ZIMMI31MAN, 

Oebaui  Gtintiier, 
Cau.  B.  Spaeth, 
Maxc  a.  Fkanklin, 
J.  Keth  Mann, 
John  R.  McDonough,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Sneed. 
Professors  of  Lata,  School  of  Law.  Stan- 
ford University. 
Stanford,  Calif. 


Echoes  From  the  Wheat  Sale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  dOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bus  deal  between  the  British  and  Castro's 
Cuba  has  dealt  another  blow  to  the  eco- 
iKunic  bosrcott  which  we  have  declared 
against  Cuba  and  which  has  been  largely 
ineffective   in  the  past.    However,  our 


own  willingness  to  subsidize  and  assist 
the  Soviet  economy  leaves  us  in  no  posi- 
tion to  criticize. 

The  following  Chicago  American 
editorial  of  January  10  clearly  states  the 
case: 

Echoes  From  the  Wheat  Sai.k 

The  n.S.  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  has  pro- 
duced an  awkward,  and  evidently  \uiforeseen, 
side  result.  Our  allies  are  now  acting  very 
inconsiderately;  they  do  as  we  do,  not  as  we 
say. 

A  British  firm,  Leyland  Motor  Corp.,  re- 
cently announced  arrangements  to  sell  400 
buses  to  the  Castro  government,  despite  the 
U.S.  attempts  to  shut  off  allied  trade  with 
Cuba.  An  official  expression  of  regret  from 
the  State  Department  drew  a  frigidly  polite 
reply  from  the  British  Government—which 
said  it  couldn't  do  anything — ^but  the  re- 
action in  the  British  press  was  furiotu. 
Washington  was  accused  of  hypocrisy,  using 
a  double  standard  for  Itself  and  its  allies, 
and  even  attempting  to  blackmail  Britain. 

Minus  the  angry  rhetoric,  the  oonsensus 
was  that  we  have  no  possible  basis  for  com- 
plaint; if  it's  all  right  for  American  farmers 
to  sell  wheat  to  the  Russltms,  it's  Jolly  well 
all  right  for  British  manufacturers  to  sell 
buses  to  Cyba. 

Spain  meanwhile  is  going  ahead  with 
plans  for  Increased  trade  with  Cuba,  includ- 
ing sale  of  100  ships  for  about  $500  million 
and  is  using  the  same  rebuttal  to  American 
protests:  While  the  United  States  Is  doing 
business  with  the  Communists,  it's  in  no 
position  to  criticize  Its  allies  for  doing  the 
same. 

Of  course  there's  more  to  it  than  that. 
The  cases  are  different;  a  trade  embargo 
could  be  a  powerful  weapon  against  the 
Castro  regime,  but  would  have  very  little 
effect  against  the  enormous  land  mass  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites.  So  It's 
obviously  more  pressing  to  block  trade  with 
Castro  than  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  argument  may  be  logical,  but  It  wont 
convince  the  allies.  The  wheat  deal  has  put 
us  In  a  contradictory  spot.  If  trade  with  the 
Communists  can  be  Justified  by  Its  benefits 
to  the  seller — as  we  have  Justified  the  wheat 
sale — then  the  British  have  an  equal  claim  to 
such  benefits.  If  such  trade  is  not  Justified, 
then  we  shouldn't  be  continuing  it. 


Onr  Best  Wishes  to  President  Se^  and 
to  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   MEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  His  Excellency  Antonio 
Segnl.  President  of  Italy,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  President  Johnson  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  that  he  will 
address  the  Congress  tomorrow.  We 
should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  leading  statesman  and 
his  nation.  Both  have  been  outstanding 
practitioners  of  democracy. 

The  friendly  association  of  the  United 
States  with  Italy  is  one  of  long  duration, 
extending  mto  the  last  century.  Hie 
United  States  happily  received  millions 
of  Italian  immigrants  through  her  por- 
tals, confident  they  would  honor  the 
principles  of  that  Lady  oi  Liberty  which 
welcomed  them  ashore.    They  have  not 
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disappointed  afayone.  Italian-Americans 
have  made  wo  rthy  citizens  and  success- 
ful contrlbuto]  s  to  every  ptiase  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Anerlcans  of  Italian  origin 
are  known  am  I  respected  in  every  occu- 
pation from  ai  tist  to  Cabinet  member. 

Like  every  o  lier  countiry  Italy  has  had 
difficult  times.  World  War  n  was  cer- 
tainly one  o^  the  most  difficult.  No 
American  wasi  happy  that  so  much  de- 
struction and  paidshlp  were  brought  to 
Italy.  But  wr  were  glad  to  have  been 
Italy's  liberators  along  with  our  allies, 
and  main  coi  tributors  to  her  postwar 
economic  deve  oixnent. 
It  was  in  th<  first  years  of  the  postwar 
'  period  that  i  he  backbone  of  Italian 
democracy  wai  formed  aroimd  the  Chris- 
tian Donocrai  lie  Party,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Segni  is  i ,  monber.  The  Christian 
Democratic  Fa  rty  has  directed  the  Ital- 
ian Qovenunei  t  for  the  last  18  years,  and 
Is  presently  enbarked  on  yet  another 
-year  with  a  fir  n  parliamentary  majority 
and  a  progress:  re  program.  If  Italy  con- 
tinues to  escai  e  the  designs  of  intema- 
tKmal  commm  ism  it  will  largely  be  due 
to  the  Christiin  Democratic  Party  and 
President  Segi  Uhimself. 

The  party  b<  igan  to  exert  itself  in  the 
first  cmstitueit  assembly  called  after 
the  war  to  ove  -come  the  vestiges  of  fas- 
cism, the  chaas  of  the  war,  and  the 
strong-arm  ta  sties  of  the  Communist 
Par^.  Under  the  constitution  which 
that  assembly  wrote,  the  Italian  people 
have  enjoyed  i  very  guarantee  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  governmental  sta- 
bility such  as  iiey  have  seldom  known 
before. 

The  parU)  jnentary  governments 
formed  imder  the  constitution  have  in 
every  case  beer  directed  by  the  Christian 
Democratic  Pa  ty  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitutim  and  demo- 
eratle  men  (everywhere.  Iffagniflcent 
economic  progi  ess  has  been  made,  often 
called  a  mlrac  e.  and  a  rich  industrial 
Italy  has  alretdy  risen  from  the  ashes 
oi  war.  liber  il  and  progressive  wel- 
fare, health,  i  nd  education  programs 
have  given  Ita  ians  a  happier  life  than 
they  could  havs  imagined  imder  an  ex- 
tremist govern  ment  of  either  right  or 
left. 

Italy  was  an  original  signatory  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  has  signif- 
icantly contribited  to  the  mutual  de- 
fense of  Amer  ca  and  Western  Europe. 
The  Christian  I  onocratic  Party  has  con- 
tinued to  tm  ti  and  support  Italy's 
friends,  and  ab  de  by  every  international 
agreement,  des]  >ite  the  severest  pressure 
from  the  Comm  imlst  Party. 

President  Sei  :ni  has  everjrwhere  been 
in  the  fore  of  these  Important  accom- 
pUrimtents  of  h  s  country  and  his  party. 
He  is  a  man  o  liberal  intelligence  and 
firm  principles  He  beeves  in  allied 
unity.  In  pura  alt  of  that  unity  he  has 
oft«3  spoken  f o  ■  Italy  against  those  who 
disrupt  the  vli  al  eo(v>eration  betwe«i 
Eunve  and  Am  erica  and  within  EiuDpe 
Itself. 


Sef  ni 


President 
Ister  of  Italy  dt|rtng 
overcame  that 
President 
his  pcvHilarlty 

When  Italy 
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carry  the  message  of  friendship  to  Ger- 
many and  England  he  gladly  accepted. 
When  an  electoral  crisis  brought  the 
avaricious  CcmmiunJst  Party  about  his 
head,  he  stood  firm  for  freedom  and 
helped  to  mold  gradually  the  new  gov- 
ernment, which  has  as  its  basic  program, 
loyalty  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  a 
better  life  for  all  Italians. 

Italy  is  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  so 
capable  a  head  of  state  visit  the  United 
States.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  we 
should  acknowledge  our  gratitude  »»nd 
best  wishes  to  President  Segni  and  to 
Italy.  May  we  always  progress  together 
in  friendship. 
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Interview  With  Heary  L.  GiordaBO,  Com- 
mistioner  of  the  Borean  of  Narcotics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOniSZAlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Rxcosi)  an  interview  with 
the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Giordano,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
entitled  "What  Hope  for  Narcotics  Con- 
trol?" published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  of  January  1964. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Giordano  In  1955  as 
chief  investigator  of  a  subcommittee  on 
narcotics  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  As  a 
result  of  our  investigation  and  hearing, 
the  Boggs  law  was  written  which  consid- 
erably strengthened  oiu-  narcotics  laws 
and  particularly  the  penalties  for  nar- 
cotic violations. 

Ccmmilssioner  Giordano  is  one  of  th& 
foremost  authorities  in  the  country  on 
this  subject.  He  Is  a  very  capable  ad- 
ministrator and  to  him  much  credit  is 
due  for  the  fact  that  the  situation  in 
the  narcotics  field  has  been  improving. 

This  article  Is  a  very  enlightening 
article  on  one  of  our  most  vicious  and 
demoralizing  problems — narcotics.  It 
explains  in  summary  form  the  functions 
and  methods  of  operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  comments  on  various  nar- 
cotics and  other  drugs  and  their  abuses 
and  puts  our  narcotics  problem  in  per- 
spective. I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  article. 

The  article  follows: 
What  Hora  rot  Naecotics  Control  .» 
(By  Pct«  Martin) 

The  American  Legion  magazine  suggested 
that  I  conduct  a  queatlon-and-anawer  Inter- 
vle*  with  the  0.8.  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics, to  learn  firsthand  something  about 
dope  addiction  and  control  and  pass  It  on  to 
readers.  Not  much  Information  about  our 
Nation's  dope  problem  seems  to  reach  the 
public  unless  It's  sensational  stuff  and  I  sus- 
pect that  mo«t  people  feel  a  real  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  dread  subject. 

Before  visiting  the  Commissioner  I  did 
some  homework,  so  that  I  and  readers  could 
have  a  little  b<Mkgn>und. 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Is  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department  Just  down  the  hall 
from  another  Treasury  Bureau  with  a  vital 
Interest  in  dope:  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Operating  iinder  a  single  department,  the 
two  Bureaus  can  cooperate  more  effectively 
than  If  each  belonged  to  separate  arms  of  the 
Federal  executive. 

The  Narcotics  Bureau  was  established  In 
1930  as  part  of  the  updating  of  the  1914 
Harrison  Act,  America's  first  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  dope  addiction  problem  that  had  been 
growing  steadily  since  the  Invention  of  the 
hypodermic  needle  Just  before  the  Civil  War. 
Many  a  Blue  and  Gray  soldier,  I  learned,  be- 
came addicted  during  wartime  hospitaliza- 
tion; meanwhile,  unscruplous  patent  medi- 
cine manufacturers  "hooked"  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilians  with  medicine  shows 
•tod  clever  advertising  for  quack  remedies 
which  frequently  relied  on  hablt-formlng 
narcotics  for  success  In  cxirlng  practically 
everything. 

By  the  early  19d0's  It  was  estimated  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  were 
dope  addicts.  That's  1  out  of  every  400 
citizens.  And  It  was  noted  at  that  time  that 
the  greatest  Increases  In  addiction  were  oc- 
curring among  women  and  teenagers.  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  determination  helped  put  Into 
law  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  and 
this  was  Instrumental  In  eliminating  patent 
medicines  as  a  source  of  narcotics.  But  It 
wasn't  untu  1914  that  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic were  siiiOclently  aroused  to  push  through 
the  Harrison  Act.  which  was  delayed  In  Its 
Implementation  for  several  years  by  World 
War  I. 

As  early  as  1919  the  United  SUtee  had  some 
50  city  and  State  cUnlcs  In  40  locations  to 
treat  addicts  on  an  outpatient  or  vUltlng 
basis.  Though  established  with  the  most  hu- 
mane and  worthy  motives,  they  proved  a 
complete  fallxire.  Clinics  were  a  bonanaa 
to  addicts  who  apparently  could  name  the 
doee  and  get  It  free  cw  nearly  so,  and  many 
of  the  patients  were  criminals  with  records. 
Others  used  the  clinics  as  cheap  sources  for 
drugs  that  they  transported  and  sold  to  ad- 
dicts elsewhere.  By  mutual  consent  of  the 
city.  State,  and  Federal  authorlUee  Involved, 
these  cUnlcs  were  discontinued  In  the  mld- 
twentlee  on  the  bculs  of  apparently  over- 
whelming evidence.  For  Instance,  the  num- 
ber of  addicted  criminals  admitted  to  Sing 
Sing  prison  skyrocketed  900  percent  between 
1920  and  1923.  Since  the  clinic  closed,  the 
nimiber  at  Federal  prisoners  who  are  addicts 
has  declined  slowly  but  steadUy  from  a  peak 
reached  during  the  early  twenties. 

Strangely,  during  the  era  of  the  free  clinics, 
narcotics  peddling  l>oomed.  The  qiiantlty  of 
illicit  drugs  seised  In  1922  In  New  York  State 
alone  was  equal  to  the  total  seised  through- 
out the  United  SUtee  30  years  later.  Small 
wonder  that  everyone  Involved  In  those  days 
Including  the  American  Medical  Association, 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  clinics! 
and  continues  today  to  regard  outpatient 
treatment  of  addicts  with  a  Javmdlced  eye. 

Armed  with  background  Information  as- 
sembled from  conversations  with  the  former 
commissioner  of  police  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  and  from  reading  a  fair  amount  of 
literature  on  the  subject.  I  was  ready  to  Inter- 
view the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics.  Henry 
L.  Giordano. 

I  entered  his  office  knowing  that  In  a  series 
of  acts.  Congress  has  given  his  Bureau  both 
a  tremendous  responsibility  and  a  vast  au- 
thority in  the  devllUh  area  of  narcotics  abuse. 
But.  like  the  Iceberg,  eight-ninths  of  the 
narcoUcs  problem  was  below  the  surface 
and  Invisible  to  a  casual  observer  like  me. 

Henry  Giordano  was  named  Commissioner 
In  August  1962,  following  21  years  service 
with  the  Bureau  as  agent,  district  super- 
visor, field  supervisor,  and  assUtant  deputy 
commissioner.  Today  he's  49.  He  was  barely 
20  when  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  with  his  Fh.  Q.  and  began  7 
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yean  of  practice  as  a  registered  pharmacist 
In  San  Ftandsco.  During  his  outstanding 
career  with  the  Bureau,  he  baa  also  taken 
on  special  assignments  with  a  congressional 
subcommittee  on  narcotics  (as  chief  Investl- 
gatCMT) ,  as  a  men^ber  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  In  Geneva,  and  as  o\ir  alternate 
representative  to  the  UJ7.  Conference  for 
the  Adoption  of  a  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

INTESVIKW  WITH  MR.  HZNRT  L.  OIOaOANO.  COM- 
MISSIONZK    or   THZ    BUBEAU   OF    NABCOTIC8 

Mr.  Maxtin.  As  a  layman  I  feel  that  you 
are  face  to  face  with  a  formidable  thing,  a 
criminal  cancer  well  worth  trying  to  cut 
out  of  the  body  politic.    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  OioisAivo.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Maxthv.  Fd  like  to  begin  by  asking  you 
about  the  difference  between  the  American 
system  and  the  English  system  of  narcotics 
control.  I  understand  that  In  England  they 
have  free  cUnlcs  for  addicts  to  get  their  daily 
shot;  while  In  this  country  we  discarded  that 
system  back  In  the  twenties  and  are  more  In- 
clined to  grab  the  addicts  and  Instltutlon- 
allse  them. 

Mr.  GiokDAjro.  The  so-called  British  sys- 
tem has  been  discussed  many  times  In  this 
coontry— «md  tried  as  you  mentioned — ^but 
there's  really  very  little  difference  between 
the  methods  actually  practiced  today  in 
England  and  those  employed  here.  Dr.  Gran- 
ville W.  Larbnore  and  Dr.  Henry  BrlU  from 
New  York  State  went  over  there  to  study 
British  methods — one  of  them  Is  tixe  State 
deputy  commissioner  of  health,  the  other 
the  deputy  commissioner  of  mental  health. 
When  they  came  back  they  said  in  effect 
that  they  could  find  very  little  difference 
between  the  control  method  used  In  England 
and  here.  Our  regulations  and  ova  laws 
were  predicated  on  the  fact  that  when  the 
Harrison  Act  was  enacted  In  1914  there  were 
at  least  200,000  addicts  In  the  United  States. 
That's  what  brought  about  our  attempt  to 
c(^>e  with  the  problem  on  a  Federal  basis. 

Britain  bas  never  made  a  real  census  of 
drug  addiction.  For  3  years  they've  pub- 
lished figures.  Indicating  tliat  they  had  350 
addicts.  2  years  ago  400.  and  tlie  last  year 
600. 

This  seems  unrealistic  when  not  long  ago 
they  tried  and  convicted  a  doctor  for  selling 
drugs  to  hundreds  of  addicts  among  his 
"patients"  alone.  The  only  figures  they 
have  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  when  a 
doctor  chooses  to  report  them. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  nve  hundred  seems  a  com- 
plettiy  unrealistic  figure  to  me.  Just  what 
is  this  British  system? 

Mr.  OioaoANO.  As  far  as  we're  concerned, 
there  really  Isnt  such  a  thing,  even  thougb 
everyone  talks  as  If  there  is.  The  trouble 
Is  they  seem  to  have  Ignored  the  problem, 
apparently  have  refused  to  acknowledge  It. 
Now  In  British  Hong  Kong,  where  they  have 
an  accurate  census,  they  admit  having  200.- 
000  to  250,000  addicts,  and  It's  a  serious, 
sizable  problem.  The  British  have  a  grow- 
ing marijuana  problem  at  home.  too. 

Mr.  Mastin.  How  do  they  treat  hddlcts? 

Mr.  Giordano.  My  understanding  is  that 
In  Hong  Kong  they  use  withdrawal  such  as 
we  use.  At  our  Federal  hospitals  In  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  we  don't  use 
"sudden"  withdrawal.  Oiu*  two  hospitals 
were  built  In  the  late  1920's  to  take  care  of 
Federal  prisoners  who  were  addicts.  When 
they  were  established,  an  additional  provi- 
sion Was  made  tb&t  any  other  addicts  who 
wanted  to  apply  for  treatment  could  go 
there  as  long  as  there  was  room.  As  It 
works  out,  the  hospitals  take  a  lot  of 
vol\inteers  and  their  system  of  withdrawal 
Involves  transferrlfig  them  from  the  drug 
they've  been  using  to  a  synthetic  dnig  which 
Is  then  used  to  taper  them  off.  The  last 
stage  of  withdrawal  is  very  mUd. 

Mr.  Marttm.  When  you  say  "drugs"  you 
mean  heroin  In  most  cases,  don't  you? 
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OioRDANO.  Yas,    right    now    In    the 

Uq&ted  States.  03  percent  of  the  drug  addicts 

heroin.    In  talking  about  the  narcotics 

oblem.  we  usually  mean  heroin.  Whan 
our  Federal  controls  first  went  Into  affect 
nearly  60  years  ago  with  tfie  -Harrison  Act — 
althougli  there  had  been  some  State  laws 
before  that — the  estimate  was  that  1  out 
of  every  400  In  our  country  was  addicted. 
Today  It's  1  In  4.00a 

Mr.  Mastin.  lliat's  a  90-percent  drc^ 
That's  a  drastic  reduction  In  addiction.  I 
thought  the  rate  of  our  addiction  was  going 
up,  not  down. 

Mr.  Giordano.  It  won't  seem  dramatic 
when  I  tell  you  why.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  decrease  In  addiction  has  been 
the  passage  of  laws  which  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  control  the  availability  of  narcotics 
and  enforce  this  control. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  control  the  pusher  rather 
than  the  users? 

Mr.  Giordano.  Yes.  Our  effort  is  directed 
toward  traffickers,  the  ones  who  sell  It.  If 
we  can  control  and  curtail  the  availability  of 
the  drug  this  will  tend  to  decrease  the  addict 
problem.  Other  steps  have  to  be  taken,  of 
course,  such  as  treatment  of  the  addict,  but 
such  measures  are  really  In  tlie  health  field. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  responslblUty  is  to 
keep  the  avaUabUlty  of  the  droigs  to  a  mini- 
mum, because  addiction  Is  spread  by  addicts. 
One  addict  will  spread  It  to  another  person 
who  is  susceptible. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  not  spread  by  trafllckers 
then?    I  thought  the  peddlers  were  to  blama. 

Mr.  Giordano.  No,  no,  no.  Not  at  all. 
The  wwiknw  of  the  proposal  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  stipply  doses  for  addicts,  and 
thus  destroy  the  business  of  the  trafflckwa. 
Ilea  In  this  Uttle  understood  fact  that  It  Is 
addicts,  not  traffickers,  who  create  most  new 
addicts.  That's  why  the  free-doae  method  Is 
a  thing  of  the  past  In  our  Federal  narcotics 
control  work.    One  suldict  makes  others. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why  should  that  be? 

Mr.  Giordano.  We  can't  teU.  But  It  ap- 
pears that  when  a  person  wboia  the  medical 
authorities  describe  as  "susceptible  to  drug 
addiction"  meets  a  person  who  is  an  addict, 
there's  apparently  a  great  urge  to  proselyte, 
to  convert,  to  share  the  experience. 

Mr.  MAxmr.  You  mean,  the  addict  can 
sense  this  weakness  or  kinship  In  another 
individual  and  gets  some  kind  of  a  bang  out 
of  making  a  convert? 

Mr.  OioRDANo.  As  I  said,  we  don't  actually 
know  for  sure,  but  from  the  research  that 
has  bem  done  among  people  who  have  be- 
come addlctat  tbere'k  no  question  that  they 
become  addicted  ae  a  resiilt  of  association 
with  <me  or  more  persons  who  are  already 
addicts — even  though  they  had  no  Idea  of 
becoming  addicts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Mabttn.  I  couldn't  have  been  more 
wrong  In  my  thinking,  and  I'U  bet  siost  peo- 
ple are  just  as  wrong.  I  thought  most  ad- 
dicts were  wooed  by  traffickers. 

Mr.  OioRDANo.  I'm  afraid  you  and  quite  a 
few  others  are  dead  wrong.  That's  why  the 
avallablUty  of  drugs  Is  the  key  to  our  whole 
effort.  An  ad  hoc  panel  prepared  a  progress 
report  for  the  President  as  a  guide  to  a  White 
House  Oonference  on  NarooCtcs.  The  panel 
also  studied  the  mlsxise  of  barbiturates  and 
stimulants  like  Nembutal  and  Bensedrlne. 
Barbiturates  like  Nembutal  are  sleeping  pUls 
and  the  panel  In  Its  study  found  that  the 
abualve  use  ot  theae  substances  is  a  growing 
problem,  while  the  problem  of  narcotics  was 
greatly  Improved  becaose  we  have  managed 
to  make  drugs  like  heroin  less  available.  Be- 
cause heroin  Is  so  much  less  available  today 
than  It  was  years  ago,  the  panel  found 
that  by  the  time  It  reaches  the  street  It  has 
been  cut  to  3  to  6  percent,  at  most  6  per- 
cent, of  the  strength  of  the  pure  drug.  In 
other  words.  It's  adulterated  way  down  with, 
sugar  or  milk  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Martin.  Can  an  addict  t^l  If  Ifa  been 
adulterated?  * 


Mr.  QiosDAVo.  To  a  varying  degree,  yes. 
Heroin  is  one  drag  wliiCh  apparently  can.  be 
adulterated  more  than  others  and  sUn  give 
the  user  s<Hne  of  the  reaction  he  craves. 
However,  we  have  also  fdvnd  tliat  as  a  result 
of  the  extreme  dUution  practiced  today,  ad- 
dicts coming  into  our  hospitals  t<ar  treatment 
suffer  extremely  mild  withdrawals  Instead  of 
the  sweating,  writhing  agony  that  most  peo- 
ple think  they  do.  Few  addicts  experience 
the  kind  of  classic  withdrawal  that  those  of 
20  years  ago  had  to  suffer.  The  withdrawal 
symptoms  today  bear  more  resemblance  to 
getting  over  a  bad  case  of  fiu. 

Mr.  Martin.  Tell  me  about  some  of  the 
other  drugs. 

Mr.  Giordano.  Wben  I  talk  about  93  per- 
cent of  our  drug  addicts  using  heroin,  I'm 
referring  cliiefly  to  those  drugs  to  which  peo- 
ple become  addicted.  These  include  mor- 
phine, demerol.  and  codeine.  Cocaine  ts  not 
a  drug  to  which  people  become  addicted. 
However,  because  it  Is  subject  to  abuse  like 
heroin  and  morphine  it's  included  under  the 
narcotics  control  bill.  Since  marijuana  is 
not  an  addictive  drug,  it  Is  under  a  separate 
contrcd  act.  People  acquire  the  liablt  for  It, 
but  when  a  person  Is  taken  off  nuirljuana  he 
doesn't  suffer  from  withdrawal.  ResponslbU- 
Ity  for  administering  the  marijuana  law  Is 
assigned  to  our  Bureau  because  marijuana 
leads  people  on  to  the  use  of  a  stronger  drug, 
generally  heroin.  Incidentally,  while  Tm  at 
It,  I'd  llkfe  to  clear  up  the  confusion  in  the 
public's  mind  abovit  our  Bureau's  basic  re- 
sponslbUlty:  We  are  responsible  for  narcotics 
and  marijuana  only,  we  have  no  control  over 
the  use  of  pep-up  pills  and  barblturatea. 
Those  would  come  under  tbe  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  By  the  same  token,  we  are  not  In- 
vcrived  In  such  things  as  glue  sniffing  or  the 
use  of  hallucinatory  drugs.  My  point  Is 
that  much  of  what  the  public  thinks  1b  a 
narcotic  drug  problem  falls  into  quite  an- 
other category. 

Mr.  Martix.  Tlaere  used  to  be  ether  sniffing, 
too. 

Mr.  GsoaDaaio.  Yea.  Imt  those  tilings  are 
drug-abuse  problems,  not  naroottea.  "Hie  use 
of  barbltorates  Is  being  abused.  The  use  of 
peyoto  which  Is  similar  In  effect  to  L3J3. — 
Indians  use  it  in  some  of  their  tribal  cere- 
monies— Is  an  abuse  of  an  balltietnatary 
drug,  but  it's  not  part  ol  this  Department's 
re^woslMllty.  That  Is  otM  at  ttie  things 
that  confuses  people.  There  has  been  an 
Inxprorement  in  our  narooUcs  picture,  bat 
because  other  drugs  are  orsnlng  to  tbm  fore 
and  are  being  written  up  in  tbe  newspapers 
or  magazines,  people  think  tbey  are  narootlca. 
too. 

Mr.  Martin.  Doee  the  use  of  marijuana  de- 
Btroy-tbe  user's  ability  to  dlatingtilsh  between 
right  and  wrong?  Would  he  be  more  likely 
to  commit  a  crime  when  using  marijuana? 

Mr.  OioRDANo.  That  Is  a  possibility.  iC 
varies  with  the  Individual,  his  background, 
emotional  stability,  drtvee.  and  other  factors 
which  we  really  know  very  little  about.  We 
have  records  of  the  moat  vldous  crimes  oom- 
mltted  under  the  infiuence  of  marijuana,  yet 
In  some  people  It  simply  distorts  time  and 
space.  Others  have  different  reactions.  As  I 
said,  there  have  been  many  vicious  crimes 
committed  under  the  Influence  of  marijuana. 

Mr.  Maxttn.  Why  do  so  many  heroin  ad- 
dicts turn  to  crime?  Is  it  because  of  their 
need  for  money  with  which  to  purchase  t^e 
drug? 

Mr.  QaoRAANO.  Some  people  have  commit- 
ted serious  czlnkss  undo-  the  Influoice  of 
heroin,  but  generaUy  heroin,  wblch  Is  de- 
IKlved  from  opium,  acts  as  a  depressant. 
Again.  h«t>ln  doesn't  affect  everyone  the 
same  way.  However,  it  is  an  expensive  habit, 
and  Its  addicts  suffer  from  a  oompulslon  to 
get  the  nkoney  to  sustain  it  anyway  they  can. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  it  cUar  tbat  the 
majority  of  addicts,  aooordlng  to  our  own 
statlstdoal  evidence  and  ttiat  of  many  States 
such  as  Oallfomla,  have  a  prior  criminal  or 
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to  see  that  he  la  put  back  Into  the  hospital 
and  detozlfled  all  over  again.  It'a  a  tremen- 
dous tuidertaklng. 

Mr.  MABmr.  This  Is  he  nub  of  the  whole 
question  as  I  see  it.  What  hope  la  there  for 
narcotics  control? 

Mr.  OiOBOANO.  There  Is  sound  hc^>e.  What 
we  really  need  Is  a  civil  type  of  commitment, 
where  addicts  would  be-releaaed  on  a  straight, 
controlled  period  of  perhaps  3  to  6  years. 
During  this  period  they'd  be  checked  on.  If 
they  need  psychiatric  treatment  they'd  be 
given  that,  and  if  they  need  some  special 
training  to  help  them  get  a  Job  they'd  be 
given  that,  too. 

Mr.  Mabttn.  I  should  think  having  a  Job 
would  be  very  important  to  them. 

Mr.  OiocDANO.  Very.  It's  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  get  Jobs  if  anybody  knows 
they've  been  addicts.  There  la  a  great  need 
lor  this  kind  of  work.  And  while  there  are 
agencies  in  existence  right  now  tbat  could 
help,  there  really  hasn't  been  such  a  program 
established  anywhere,  except  In  California. 
Tbere  should  be  a  general  program  in  every 
State.  We  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
feel  that  this  is  primarily  a  State  responsi- 
bility, possibly  wltb  Federal  support,  if  and 
as  needed.  But  at  present,  although  Cali- 
fornia has  such  a  followup  program  and  New 
York  is  starting  one,  the  rehabilitation  as- 
pects of  narcotics  cure  are  still  In  a  sort  of 
vacuum. 

Mr.  Maktcn.  You  make  a  strong  case  for 
the  States  taking  over  the  rebabUltatlou 
problem. 

Mr.  OioaoAMo.  But  first  of  all  we  must 
control  the  amount  of  drugs  available  In  this 
country,  so  that  they  are  not  easily  available 
to  susceptible  individuals. 

Mr.  MAarof.  That  miist  mean  stopping  the 
stuff  at  the  border? 

Mr.  Giordano.  Yes.  But  It's  very  difficult 
stopping  it  at  the  border  without  prior  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Then  you  need  agente  abroad? 

Mr.  GiosoAiTQ.  Exactly.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  headquarters  office  in  Rc«ne.  We  also 
have  offices  in  Paris,  Marseilles.  Istanbul, 
Beirut,  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Mexico  City,  and 
Monterrey.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  also  op  - 
erates  in  Hong  Kong,  and  we  work  very  close- 
ly with  Customs.  Our  men  abroad  are  con- 
stantly gathering  information  and  funnellng 
it  here  to  help  us  make  seizures  at  the 
borders  and  seaports.  Our  efforts  to  stop 
the  importation  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States  are  based  on  trying  to  stop  their  ex- 
port at  the  source,  so  we  work  with  foreign 
police  and  undercover.  After  locating  grow- 
ers and  international  traffickers,  we  have 
helped  many  local  foreign  police  departments 
make  some  huge  seizvu«s. 

Mr.  Mastin.  Do  any  narcotics  come  in 
legally? 

Mr.  OioaoANO.  None  except  what  we  au- 
thorize for  our  own  medical  needs.  That  la 
a  very  small  proportion  that  we  manage  by 
import  and  export  certificates  so  that  we  can 
know  exactly  what'a  supposed  to  come  In. 
Tbe  only  two  drugs  legally  permitted  to  be 
imported  are  raw  opiiun  and  coca  leaf. 
Mr.  Mabtin.  Coca  leaf? 

Mr.  QioaoANo.  We  get  cocaine  from  It. 
Mr.  MAKTm.  Are  certificates  for  Importa- 
tion issued  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  OioaoANO.  No,  by  us.  This  Is  another 
reascm  why  our  efforts  have  been  so  effective. 
One  Bureau  bandies  all  the  controls  on  nar- 
cotics; it's  not  split  up  among  different  agen- 
cies. We  handle  the  legal  controls  and  regu- 
late the  legitimate  flow  of  drugs  for  medical 
purposes,  at  the  same  time  keying  our  finger 
on  where  each  and  every  grain  comee  through 
legally.  This  system  eliminates  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Ulicit  diversion. 

ISx.  Mabtot.  I've  been  told  that  the  Com- 
muniste  are  trying  to  flood  our  country  with 
narcotics  to  weaken  our  moral  and  physical 
stamina.    Is  that  true? 


Mr.  GioBOAiTo.  Aa  f ar  aa  the  drugs  coming 
out  of  the  Far  Bast  are  conoemed.  it'a  true. 
There'a  a  terrific  flow  of  druga  coming  out  of 
the  Yunnan  Province  of  China.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  we  put  an  office  in  Bangkok. 
There'a  no  question  tbat  in  that  particular 
area  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Red  Chinese.  It 
should  be  apparent  that  if  you  could  addict 
a  popvUaUon  you  would  degrade  a  nation's 
moral  fiber.  Also,  if  they're  able  to  sell 
drugs  to  us,  they're  going  to  get  dollars  back, 
and  that  kind  of  drain  can  weaken  us  finan- 
cially, too. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  So,  it's  not  so  fantastic  then? 
Mr.  Oioboamo.  Oh,  no.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  Mabtin.  I  suppose  there's  a  third  use 
for  Chinese  narcotics.  If  there's  a  war  they 
can  hop  up  their  soldiers  so  theyll  come 
screaming  over  the  field  of  battle.  I've  been 
told  by  some  of  our  Korean  veterans  tbat  the 
North  Koreans  were  often  hopped  up  to  their 
eyeballs  when  they  attacked  our  lines. 

Mr.  GioBDAMo.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this,  but  I  do  know  they  \ised  it  in 
another  way.  They  saw  to  itithat  druga  were 
smuggled  in  to  the  South  Korean  civilian 
population  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
South  Koreana. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  What  aubstance  is  there  to 
stories  that  there's  a  crime  syndicate  tbat 
profits  on  drug  pushing,  among  other  rack- 
ets? 

Mr.  GioBOANO.  Criminal  syndicates  do  traf- 
fic In  drugs  as  a  paxX  of  the  whole  pictiu'e 
of  organized  crime.  Many  of  the  top  eche- 
lons of  the  crime  world  engage  in  narcotics 
traffic. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It's  pretty  generaUy  believed 
that  the  racketeer  types  prey  upon  high 
school  kids  primarily  because  they  can  create 
future  customers  that  way.  From  what  you 
say,  that's  not  the  sUxy  at  all. 

Mr.  OioBDANo.  We  come  right  back  to 
what  I  told  you  earlier.  It's  not  tbe  seller 
who  creates  the  addleta,  it's  the  addlcte  who 
convert  otber  addleta  through  association. 
If  you  talked  to  a  doctor  about  this,  he  would 
employ  such  terms  as  "susceptible  individ- 
uals." "environment,"  and  "low  willpower 
threshold."  First  you  have  a  person  who  Is 
a  "susceptible  individual."  Then  you  have 
an  environment  that  makes  addiction  not 
only  an  accepted  thing,  but  easy.  Then  you 
have  the  drug.  When  all  of  these  elemente 
come  together,  the  situation  Is  ripe  for  a 
person  to  become  addicted.  One  of  the 
physicians  in  our  Lexington,  Ky.,  hospital 
made  tbe  statement  from  his  study  tbat  be 
felt  that  one  addict  is  usiially  responsible  for 
converting  foxir  more  people  to  addiction. 
If  that  one  addict  had  enough  drugs  for  him- 
self and  was  able  to  furnish  the  others  with 
drugs,  this  would  happen,  but  If  he  doesn't 
have  enough  for  himself — and  here  is  why 
availability  is  ao  important — ^he  cant  very 
well  "hook"  new  addleta. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  What  Is  tbe  soxu-ce  of  most  of 
our  Illegal  narcotics? 

Mr.  Giordano.  I've  mentioned  tbat  herlon 
is  derived  from  opium.  It  comes  into  the 
United  States  from  three  sources:  Two  major 
ones  aild  a  third  tbat  Isn't  of  much  conse- 
quence except  in  the  southwest.  Most  of  our 
narcotics  come  from  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  Opium  comes  out  of  Turkey.  Turkey 
Is  one  of  the  world's  legitimate  producers, 
but  in  that  area  there's  a  certain  amount  of 
Illegal  diversion  going  on,  so  that  instead  of 
eellliig  It  to  the  Turkish  Government,  the 
producer  sells  It  to  the  trafficker.  The  opium 
that  Is  diverted  then  usually  moves  on  Into 
France.  Along  the  way  it's  processed  from 
raw  opium  and  a  morphine  base  to  heroin. 
Then  It  comes  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  sounds  almost  as  If  tbe  drug 
supply  fiows  through  a  regular  channel  or 
funnel. 

Mr.  OIOBDANO.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
channel  or  funnel  shlfta  constantly.  One 
year  It's  in  Syria,  another  time  in  Ptance". 
Sometimes  it  comes  here  directly,  or  it  may 
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come  via  Mexico  or  Canada.  Canada  has  a 
drug  addiction  problem  that  almost  parallels 
tbat  of  the  United  States,  though  their  per- 
centage is  about  1  in  6,000. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  seems  as  If  dope  la  being 
routed  by  aome  pretty  slippery  characters. 

Mr.  GioBOANO.  It  is.  We  also  have  dope 
conaing  in  from  the  Far  East  out  of  the  Yun- 
nan Province  by  way  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
or  down  Into  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  each 
of  which  has  a  bad  addiction  problem  of  Ita 
own.  To  add  to  our  troubles  some  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  is  done  in  Mexico.  Heroin 
from  this  crop  appears  generally  in  our 
Southwest,  but  it's  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total.  However,  most  of  the  marijuana 
\ised  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Does  the  Mexican  marljuano 
have  more  wallop? 

Mr.  GIOBOANO.  I  dont  know  but  that's 
where  most  of  ours  comes  from.  Local  law 
enforcement  has  been  very  good  about  spot- 
ting and  eradicating  backlot  marijuana  in 
this  country  so  the  traffickers  have  bad  to 
go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Is  our  drug  addiction  spread 
evenly  over  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  GiOBDANO.  Narcotics  addiction  is  gen- 
erally a  big-city  problem.  Over  80  percent 
Of  the  X3S.  addlcte  are  concentrated  in  four 
States.  New  York  has  46.4  percent  of  the 
coimtry's  addlcte,  and  most  of  them  live  in 
New  York  City.  California  has  16.6  percent, 
mostly  in  Los  Angeles.  Illinois  accounta  for 
14.8  percent,  practically  all  in  Chicago.  The 
other  drug  center  is  Michigan  with  3.8  per- 
cent, most  of  it  centering  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  What  accounta  for  the  high 
percentage  of  addlcte  in  cities? 

Mr.  OiOBDANO.  Tbere  are  the  obvious  so- 
cial and  environmental  factors  that  come 
into  play  in  crowded  cities,  plus  the  fact 
that  money  Is  easier  for  an  addict  to  get  in 
big  cities.  Certainly  if  narcotics  are  going 
to  be  available,  they're  going  to  be  in  the 
major  metropolitan  areas.  This  big-city  con- 
centration \B  very  helpful  to  us.  It  has 
made  it  possibly  for  us  to  close  32  offices  in 
the  field  in  the  past  10  years  and  shift  tbe 
men  to  otber  areas  where  they  are  needed. 
It  Is  obvious  why  New  York  City  leads  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  has  all  the  needed 
factors  and  in  addition  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  seaporta.  And  Chicago  Is  on  the  direct 
line  of  transit. 

lifr.  Mabtin.  How  many  known  addicts  are 
there? 

Mr.  Giordano.  In  December  1962,  there 
were  aatne  47,488  active  addleta  reported, 
which  is  where  we  get  the  l-in-4,000  flgvue. 
Even  more  significant  is  how  many  new  ad- 
dleta are  being  won  over  annually  to  drug 
use.  If  there's  a  reduction  in  new  addlcte,  it 
means  that  each  year  we're  going  to  have  a 
lower  percentage  of  addlcte  in  oiu*  popula- 
tion, and  that's  exactly  what  Is  happening. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  So  far  we've  talked  about  the 
past  and  the  present.  What  hope  do  we  have 
for  narcotics  control  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Giordano.  The  areas  for  better  control 
are  clearly  marked  out.  One  is  the  critical 
area  of  treating  addleta  and  in  following  up 
their  cure  to  make  axire  It'a  a  laatlng  one. 
That'a  a  rehabilitation  problem.  Second, 
we  Ye  working  on  expanding  our  oversea  staff. 
Third,  we  have  a  training  school  with  a  2- 
week  covirse  in  which  we  train  any  State  and 
local  police  officer  who  wishes  to  attend.  We 
assume  the  cost  of  the  training,  but  food, 
lodging,  and  transportation  are  paid  for  by 
the  State  or  community.  Since  the  school 
started  in  1956,  we've  trained  over  1.000  en- 
forcement officers,  and  naturally  their  in- 
creased knowledge  on  the  narcotics  problems 
has  helped.  Most  people  don't  know  about 
this  school,  or  about  how  the  rate  of  addic- 
tion has  dropped.  Nor  are  they  aware  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  oversea  staff.  Such  ac- 
eomplishmenta  don't  mtike  shocking  and  sen- 
sational news  stories.     Also,  It  appears  that 


some  newswrlters  are  sent  out  wltb  instruc- 
tions on  bow  to  report,  or  on  bow  we  need 
a  whole  new  i4>proctch  to  the  narcotlca  prob- 
lem, instead  of  showing  what  baa  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I've  reed  sensational  artlclee 
about  bow  bcnrlble  the  whole  thing  Is,  but 
you  make  me  tblnk  there  is  hope  for  tbe 
future  because  we've  made  so  much  wcA\A 
progress  up  to  now. 

Mr.  GIOBOANO.  I'm  glad  If  I  have,  but  on 
the  otber  h^d,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  the 
impression  that  the  battle  is  won.  Far  from 
it.  We're  stUl  fighting,  still  trying  to  exert 
more  and  more  pressiu-e,  and  well  go  on 
fighting  and  exerting  increased  pressure  to 
reduce  tbat  1  addict  in  4,000  to  ever  lower 
percentages. 


State  Senator  Dorsey  B.  Hardeman's  Trib- 
ute to  Oar  Late  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1964 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  moving  tributes  have  been  paid 
our  beloved  late  President;  I  believe  the 
record  would  be  incomplete,  however,  if 
the  tribute  paid  by  State  Senator  Dor- 
sex^  B.  Hardeman  at  the  Park  Heights 
Baptist  Church  on  November  25,  1963, 
were  not  included. 

Senator  Hardeman  has  served  long 
and  ably  in  the  Texas  Senate  and  has 
distinguished  himself  to  all  Texans  by 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose. 

I  offer  for  the  consideration  of  our 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  Senator  Har- 
deman : 

In  this  trying  hour,  we  are  assembled  to 
pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of   John  Fitzgerald   Kennedy — American. 

Words  at  my  command  are  wholly  in- 
adequate. The  lurid  scenes  of  last  Friday 
In  Dallas  need  not  be  repeated.  The  tragedy, 
and  ita  accompanying  grief,  have  reached 
the  fiamlng  ramparta  of  the  world. 

Of  President  Kennedy's  death  it  may  be 
appropriately  said  that  he  has  passed — 

"Out  of  the  strain  of  the  doing 
Into  the  peace  of  the  done. 
Out  of  the  thirst  of  pursuing 
Into  the  rapture  of  won." 

Fulsome  flattery  would  be  distasteful  to 
him,  yet  some  broken  sentences  of  venera- 
tion and  love  may  be  indulged  to  the  sorrow 
which  oppresses  us. 

Our  late  President,  struck  down  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers  and  his  fame,  with 
marked  accomplishmenta  and  unmeasured 
opportun|<(les  for  additional  achlevemento 
apparenxly  awaiting  him,  with  great  designs 
uncompleted,  surrounded  by  the  proud  and 
affectionate  solicitude  of  a  great  constitu- 
ency, succumbed  to  the  assassin's  lethal 
messenger,  which  beckoned  him  to  depart. 
His  Bun  went  down  at  noon,  but  it  sank 
amid  the  prophetic  splendors  of  an  eternal 
dawn. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  the  creed  of 
I>atrlota  in  the  immortal  words,  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

No  mortal  has  more  to  give  for  his  coun- 
try, and  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  life 
Itself.  That,  he  gave.  President  Kennedy 
belonged  to  a  breed  of  strong  and  resolute 


men  to  whom  history  has  only  been  willing 
to  entrust  tbe  care  of  freedom,  and  to  which 
he  was  ao  valiantly  dedicated. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  grasp  and  sum  up 
tbe  aggregate  of  the  service  of  hia  public 
life  at  such  a  moment  as  this;  it  is  needless. 
His  life  reqiilres  no  morallzation.  It  con- 
veys ita  own  lesson.  That  we  shall  all  cher- 
ish his  memory  tbere  can  be  no  doubt.  May 
bis  death  be  tbe  prelude  of  an  America 
united,  and  let  ua  treasure,  even  more,  the 
compact  which  bis  faith  made  with  the  God 
of  his  fathers  and  with  his  allegiance  to 
right  and  peace  as  he  understood  it. 

As  the  gigantic  figure  that  envelops  men 
within  the  folds  of  his  dark  mantle,  and 
even  with  the  robe  drawn  about  him,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  seems  so  unshrouded  that — 

"Nothing    can    cover    his    high    fame    but 

heaven; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness; 
To  which  I  leave  him." 

But  midst  the  sadneoe  of  this  dark  and 
tragic  event,  with  the  sounds  and  emblems 
of  mourning  encircling  the  earth,  there  is 
assurance.  We  can  feel  secure,  and  confi- 
dent for  the  future,  as  the  leadership  of  our 
country  pefieee  into  the  capable  and  experi- 
enced hands  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

This  occasion  is  our  opportunity  to  offer 
otir  firm  support  and  friendship  to  and  for 
our  President,  as  he  moves  to  the  monximen- 
tal  task  awaiting  him.  He  has  my  profound 
sympathy  and  he  will  continue  to  have  my 
earnest  support  in  all  his  eflorte  for  the  wel- 
fare and  glory  of  our  beloved  coiintry. 

His  legislative,  diplomatic,  political,  and 
native  abilities  have  provided  Mm  with  the 
experience  and  valtiable  knowledge  i>eculiar 
to  the  office  of  President,  gained  from  his 
clcee  association  with  Presldenta  Rooaevelt. 
TTuman,  Eisenhower,  and  as  the  right  arm 
of  President  Kennedy  available  in  no  other 
man  on  the  American  scene,  to  lead  America 
in  the  enjoyment  of  hts  free  institutions  and 
to  tbe  full  fruition  of  our  ideals. 

President  Johnson,  as  he  has  solemnly  re- 
quested, needs  the  help  of  God  and  the  sup- 
port and  prayers  of  all  Americans  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  tremendovis  burdens  now  de- 
volving upon  him.  He  asks  no  more;  he  de- 
serves no  lees. 

As  this  contribution  to  the  service  of  re- 
spect for  the  slain  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  victim 
of  hate,  is  concluded,  there  comee  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  Master,  himself  a  victim  of 
hate,  who  declared,  "They  hated  me  without 
a  cavise"  (John  15:  25). 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  this  hour  of  travail, 
find  fresh  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  of  union 
in  the  treasured  memory  of  our  fallen  leader 
and  attempt  to  assuage  the  bittemess  which 
too  often  marks  vmavoidable  differences  of 
opinion;  let  us  resolve  to  banish  from  our 
midst  the  cruel  hatred  that  Is  visited  upon 
mankind  through  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  otir  Pres- 
ident, Lyndon  B.  Johnson — American,  Tex- 
an— let  us  go  forward  in  unity  for  the  great- 
ness of  America  and  the  glory  of  God. 


Coast    and    Geodetic    Surrey    Publishes 
Navigation  Charts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or   CXOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is 
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one  of  our  amal  ier  acencies  of  Gorem- 
ment.  iMit  tU  nark  haa  been  o<  para- 
mount Importan  x  to  the  ecouoiale  well- 
bdng  and  aeeirlty  of  oar  eomxtry. 
Headed  by  Reai  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Blaro. 
it  bas  beoi  Ytrj  •dire  in  such  fields  as 
oeeanoffracdiiy,  leismology.  photosram- 
metry.  geomagn  »tlam.  cartography,  and 
gravlmetry.  Tb»  Ratloii'i  oldest  scien- 
ttflc  body.  Its  ra  Iks  indude  some  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  scientists  and 
technicians. 

For  many  yeai  s  this  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Con  merce  lias  produced  the 
country's  finest  lauUcal  and  aeronauti- 
cal charts,  30  mil  Hon  in  1963  alone,  which 
have  guided  th(  Nation's  air  and  sea 
commerce.  Recc  ntly,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  caiae  up  with  an  innova- 
tion in  Its  smalicraft  chart  which  has 
been  a  great  boc  a  to  the  Nation's  9  mil- 
lion pleasure  erift  owners.  Its  folded, 
bellowslike  arrai  gement  makes  it  easier 
to  handle  In  eiamped  ships'  quarters, 
while  still  perm  tting  the  same  scale  in 
many  Instances  i  s  that  used  In  the  larg- 
6t.  more  convent  onal  charts. 

Recognition  a  this  effort  is  provided 
In  an  Infomativ  i  article  written  by  Jack 
WolUstOB,  boatiJig  editor  of  the  United 
Press  mtematio  lal.  Under  permission 
to  extend  my  lemarks.  I  Include  Mr. 
Wolllston's  artlc]  e: 
CoAvr     Ajfo     Oaonmc    Subvxt     Pttbushzs 

KATXCiTUUT    CHAZTS 

Th*  UjS.  Coast  &Bd  Oeodetlc  Survey  has 
|UBt  anaounoed  p^  iMlcatlon  of  new  edltlona 
of  a  ntunber  of  nautical  diarts,  brloglng 
to  mind  that  thli  Uttto-pubUdaed  brandi 
c€  tbe  Pederal  Gov  imment  la  one  at  pleasure 
boatUig'a  greatea*  Uda. 

Anyone  finding  lilmaeU  In  strange  waters 
la  certain  to  find  ;reat  comfort  In  the  Sur- 
vey'a  charta.  whic.  i  prorlde  depths  and  di- 
rections and  wan    of  dangeroiis  waters. 

In  recent  years  the  Survey  has  begiui 
publishing  small  araft  charts  which  are  a 
boon  to  the  boat  nan  whose  space  aboard 
la  limited. 

Tbe  charts  fold  Mit  In  a  bellows  arrange- 
ment which  makis  for  easy  handling  but 
permits  the  same  scale  In  mamj  Instances 
as  used  on  the  largi  r  charts. 

The  small  craft  charta  additionally  con- 
tain such  helpful  information  as  locations 
of  repair  yards  ai  id  supply  houses  In  the 
area  they  cover. 

Tliey  also  lnclu<  e  Illustrations  of  whistle 
and  fog  signals.  st<  rm  warning  signals,  rules 
of  the  road,  and  other  helpful  Information. 

The  Coast  and  3eodetlc  Siirvey  was  the 
first  technical  buieau  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, havlpg  b<  en  set  up  by  an  1807  law 
which  authorized    i  survey  of  the  coast. 

The  cost  of  con*  luctlng  all  the  soundings 
and  other  laborlov  i  work  necessary  to  com- 
piling the  charts  s  borne  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

In  making  them  charta  available  to  the 
boating  public,  the  sale  price  now — as  It  was 
ISO  years  ago — is  (  nly  as  high  as  necessary 
to  cover  paper  ani  t  printing  costs. 

This  usually  nuiges  between  $1  and  $2. 
sometimes  leas,  de;  ending  on  the  size  of  the 
chart. 

One  of  the  new  editions  Just  published 
by  the  Survey  is  cl  art  303  covering  the  area 
from  West  Quodd  r  Head  to  Cross  Island. 
Maine. 

In  describing  chiirt  303.  the  Survey  says: 

"The  charted  leUef  provides  a  guide 
through  an  area  k  urnn  for  Its  rocky  shore, 
changeable  weathe-,  and  strong  tidal  c\ir- 
renta. 

"Boogh  asM  ofte  x  boUd  iq>  quickly  when 
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wind  and  current  oppose  each  other.  Cau- 
tion must  be  exercised,  both  along  the  coast 
and  In  coves  and  bays,  for  ledges  rising 
abruptly  from  deep  water  and  boulders  lying 
singly  or  In  clusters  on  a  less  undulating 
bottom. 

"Chart  808  portrays  the  rocky  coast  and 
the  lurking  dangers  on  the  ocean  bottom 
in  conventional  chart  colors  with  land  areas 
printed  In  buB  and  dangerous  water  ac- 
centuated In  blue  Unt  from  the  shoreline  to 
the  18-foot  depth  ciirve." 

Other  recent  new  editions  are  small  craft 
charts  841 -SC  and  843-SC  covering  the  In- 
tracoastal  Waterway  from  St.  Simons  Sound. 
Ga.,  to  Eau  Oallle.  Pla. 


A  Long  Walk  in  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  before  this 
honorable  body  to  a  man  who  has  sei-ved 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Michigan.  His 
career  has  been  one  filled  with  resplend- 
ent accomplishments  in  the  field  of  law. 
As  he  raps  his  gavel  for  the  last  time  as 
a  member  of  the  State's  supreme  court. 
he  leaves  behind  a  Judicial  record  which 
manifests  his  dedication  to  the  service 
of  his  State  and  fellow  citizens. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 
A  Long  Walk   in  Histoht 

The  biggest  member  of  the  State's  supreme 
court  has  rapped  his  gavel  few  the  last  time. 
Chief  Justice  Leland  J.  Carr,  who  is  stepping 
down  after  spending  nearly  half  a  century 
on  the  bench,  outdoes  his  colleagues  in  age. 
experience,  and  slae. 

Judge  Carr's  80  years  wind  their  way 
through  Michigan's  history. 

He  was  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Michigan  before  the  First  World  War  and 
had  a  career  as  a  teacher  and  public  official 
before  he  was  named  Ingram  County  circuit 
Judge  In  1921. 

In  24  years  as  circuit  Judge  he  was  known 
for  the  few  reversals  of  his  decisions  by  the 
supreme  court  and  as  the  headmaster  of  an 
Informal  school  for  hundreds  of  studying 
lawyers  that  kept  the  lights  burning  late  in 
the  covirthouse  Jury  room. 

Judge  Carr  was  the  one-man  grand  Jury 
In  the  1940's  that  brought  Indictments 
against  a  cellblock  full  of  bribetaking  State 
officials.  He  picked  the  colorful  Kim  Slgler 
as  his  prosecutor  and  Slgler  went  on  to  be 
Governor. 

"The  truth-seeking  Goliath  •  •  •  a 
Glbralter  of  a  man."  These  were  the  descrip- 
tions of  Judge  Carr  In  the  1940'8. 

But  the  venerable  Judge  had  yet  another 
career  to  him.  He  was  promoted  to  the  State 
supreme  court  In  1945  and  during  the  next 
18  years  was  three  times  chief  Justice,  the 
State's  highest  Judicial  office. 

Lansing  has  come  to  know  Judge  Carr  as 
a  sUghUy  rumpled  giant,  a  250-poTmd. 
stooped  8-foot-3  man.  who  slowly  walked  up 
the  capltol  drive  frtxn  his  nearby  home.  He 
greeted  friendly  "helloe"  with  a  bemused 
smile  and  kept  on  going. 

He  has  walked  that  way.  slowly  but  surely, 
through  half  a  century  of  Michigan's  history. 


Supreme     Coort's     Dedsioa    an     Bible 
Readinf  in  Sdioob 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


or  oRXo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  months  I  have  received  an 
overwhelming  nmnber  of  letters  from 
my  constituents  expressing  their  objec- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  to 
ban  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  in  our  public 
schools.  One  such  letter  which  im- 
pressed me  particularly  was  from  Mrs. 
Miriam  Fabian,  librarian.  Pairview  High 
School.  Dayton.  Ohio.  In  order  that  all 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  It  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  recent  tragic  evenU  In  Dallas  placed 
our  school  In  a  perplexing  dUemma.  The 
Supreme  Court  says:  No  prayers,  no  readings 
from  the  Bible.  Blunt,  terrible  words,  un- 
believable command. 

How  do  you  convince  students  and  fac- 
ulty that  In  sudden  disaster  such  as  the 
President's  assassination  there  is  no  higher 
power  to  which  they  may  turn  for  trust 
consolation,  relief? 

It  la  ironic  that  In  a  nation  where  prac- 
tically all  the  leaders  of  the  world  urged 
their  people  to  txim  to  prayer  that  one 
atheist  and  her  son  should  slam  that  prayer 
door  in  the  face  ot  millions.  It  simply  does 
not  make  sense. 

For  years  here  at  Falrvlew  we  have  included 
prayers,  readings,  music,  as  part  of  our  brief 
morning  opening  exercises.  These  prayers 
have  Included  petitions  for  Pope  John  during 
his  Illness,  for  President  Elsenhower  when  he 
had  his  heart  attack,  for  the  United  Watlons 
when  Dag  Hammarskold  was  killed,  for  our 
Presidents  when  they  took  their  oath  of 
office,  for  our  country  during  times  of  peace 
and  during  times  of  conflict  and  unrest,  for 
members  of  our  student  body  who  have  lost 
a  loved  one;  for  our  school — and  yet.  when 
the  United  States  faced  its  most  tragic  and 
upeettlng  event  In  recent  years  we  are  forced 
to  Ignore  the  natural  outpouring  of  our  dis- 
may and  petitions  simply  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  building  called  a  school 
when  the  tragedy  struck  on  November  22. 

I  say,  for  shame,  that  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Ignore  the  wishes  of  the  many  for 
the  cry  of  discrimination  of  one  family. 
What  of  the  discrimination  against  those 
who  need  prayer?  We  are  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  there  were  not  other  powerful 
forces  at  work  behind  Mrs.  Murray's  case,  but 
we  do  contend  that  no  court — no  Congress 
should  squelch  the  freedom  of  countless 
people  who  try  to  teach  respect  for  country, 
for  our  flag,  for  respect  for  the  religions  of 
the  world. 

I  concur  that  no  sect  nor  religion  shoxiJd 
be  used  as  a  means  of  persuasion  to  change 
one's  belief.  But  I  heartily  endorse  Arthur  ^ 
Fleming's  assertion  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
school  leaders  to  teach  about  religion  if  our 
next  generation  is  to  have  a  greater  amount 
of  tolerance  than  our  generation  has  shown. 
Please  throw  your  weight  for  an  amend- 
Tnent  to  permit  prayer  or  scripture  In  schools 
if  desired. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  MnuAM  Fabian, 
Librarian,  Fairoitm  High  School. 
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Slandering  G>nfress  It  Slaadeiiif  Onr 
Sjttem  of  GoTenunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKXAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  24. 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  most  widely  played  indoor 
game  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
slandering  the  Congress.  It  is  not  a  new 
game.  It  has  been  played  with  great 
fervor  and  spirit  ever  since  we  became 
a  nation. 

Usually,  but  not  always,  the  tide  of 
slander  arises  because  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  act  as  a  rubberstamp  for  a 
popular  President. 

The  torrent  of  abuse  that  Is  being 
poured  out  against  the  Congress  today 
is  not  unprecedented,  but  it  is  serious 
axid  it  is  growing  in  its  intensity.  News- 
paper cartoonists  delight  in  picturing 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch  either 
as  egocentric  clowns  or  as  mindless  slug- 
gards. National  columnists,  ridicule  the 
Congress  unmercifully  because  we  do  not 
throw  our  doubts  and  our  convictions 
out  the  window  and  vote  instantly  for 
measures  of  which  the  columnists  per- 
sonally approve.  Since  most  newspaper- 
men are  somewhat  more  liberal  in  their 
politics  than  the  average  American,  their 
scorn  usually  falls  heaviest  on  legisla- 
tors whom  they  consider  to  be  conserva- 
tive. 

There  Is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  judge 
a  Congress  merely  by  the  amount  of 
legislation  it  passes.  Too  many  commen- 
tators are  Interested  in  quantity,  not 
quality.  If  a  Congress  refuses  to  pass 
a  flock  of  laws,  regardless  of  their  merit, 
It  Is  inevitably  tagged  with  the  "do  noth- 
ing" label,  and  the  inference  Is  that  Its 
leaders  are  weaklings  and  its  Members 
timewasters. 

Such  people  confuse  progress  with 
mere  motion.  When  a  man  spins  around 
in  a  revolving  door,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  Is 
not  making  progress.  Neither  is  he  mak- 
ing progress  when  he  falls  down  a  flight 
of  stairs. 

Because  we  have  moved  with  delibera- 
tion in  areas  of  enormous  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  free  ^orld  we 
have  been  accused  of  weakness.  Our 
procedures  have  been  a  sign,  not  of 
weakness,  but  of  strength.  The  Con- 
gress is  a  continuing  body  with  roots 
sunk  deep  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 
The  Members  of  Congress  collectively 
know  far  better  than  anyone  else  what 
the  people  of  the  covmtry  think  and 
what  they  want  and  what  they  are  say- 
ing. It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that 
the  average  American  citizen  Is  less  lib- 
eral In  his  thinking  than  most  of  the 
columnists  and  commentators  would  like 
him  to  be.  And  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  the  average  American  citizen  does 
not  want  his  Congress  to  plunge  the 
Nation  swiftly  into  vast  and  continuing' 
programs  as  a  result  of  hysterical  snap 
decisions  made  at  the  behest  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 


As  we  all  know,  our  Government  was 
founded  on  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  executive  branch  some- 
times acts  as  a  check  on  the  impulsive- 
ness of  the  legislative  branch,  and  vice 
versa.  During  the  past  2  years  the  88th 
Congress  has  been  a  wholesome  and  re- 
straining influence  upon  Elxecutive  ex- 
uberance. 

By  acting  with  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion we  are  making  certain  that  human 
rights  are  being  preserved;  that  prop- 
erty Is  being  properly  protected,  and 
that  Individual  liberty  is  not  being  im- 
periled by  expediency. 

Over  the  centuries.  Congress  has  built 
a  structure  of  laws  upon  a  foundation 
of  precedence.  Because  we  have  built 
this  structure  with  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion, It  Is  the  soundest  legislative  struc- 
ture In  the  world  today. 

Our  critics.  Mr.  Speaker,  make  the 
claim  that  our  refusal  to  act  impulsively 
Is  proof  that  our  legislative  processes 
are  not  eflBcient.  Although  I  deny  the 
allegation,  I  also  maintain  that  bloodless 
efficiency  is  not  the  sole  aim,  or  even  the 
principal  aim,  of  Government.  A  rep- 
resentative democracy,  such  as  ours,  is 
not  nearly  as  efficient  according  to  your 
definition  of  efficient,  as  a  Fascist  or  a 
Communist  despotism,  where  the  merest 
whims  of  the  dictator  have  the  iron  ef- 
fect of  law.  But  who  would  exchange 
the  comparatively  Inefficient  freedom  of 
this  land  of  ours  for  the  prisonlike  ef- 
ficiency of  the  slave  state? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  value 
of  a  Congress  should  not  be  measured 
merely  by  the  number  of  bills  it  passes. 
In  many  cases,  as  we  all  know.  It  takes 
harder  work  and  a  great  deal  more  cour- 
age to  resist  legislation  than  it  does  to 
ride  complacently  with  the  tide.  It  also 
takes  courage  to  insist  upon  the 
thoughtful  shaping  and  refinement  of 
legislation  so  that  it  will  achieve  the 
maximum  good  for  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people,  when  the  strident  voices  of 
the  propagandists  are  demanding  that 
we  pass  It  Instantly,  without  debate  or 
deliberation.  It  takes  courage.  In  short, 
"to  keep  one's  head  when  all  about  are 
losing  theirs,  and  blaming  it  on  you." 

This  Is  not  the  spectacular  brand  of 
courage,  but  It  Is  something  Immensely 
valuable  to  the  Nation.  It  is  the  brand 
of  courage  that  the  88th  Congress  has 
exhibited  in  abundance. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  tribute  to  your 
own  firm  and  imderstanding  leadership. 

I  am  proud  of  being  a  Member  of  the 
88th  Congress  and  I  deeply  resent  the 
Ubels  and  slanders  that  the  irrespon- 
sible propagandists  for  instant  legisla- 
tion have  been  throwing  at  us. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  heartening  to 
know  that  there  is  a  growing  segment  of 
the  Nation's  press  that  Is  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Rkcord  two  recent  examples 
of  such  constructive  thinking: 
[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
Jan.  3,  1964] 
In  Detznsk  or  CoNcasss 

Barely  30  hours  before  the  end  of  the  old 
year.  Congress  adjourned — If  that's  what  you 
can  caU  It.    It  might  be  more  correct  to  say 


that  Congress  has  recessed,  since  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  set  a  peacetime 
longevity  record  and  aUowed  only  8  days  of 
vacation  for  the  legislators  before  the  ad 
session  Is  called  to  order  January  7. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
criticism  leveled  against  Congress  lately  for 
being  slow  and  falling  to  enact  legislation. 
Most  of  this  criticism  Is  unfair. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  refers  to 
Congress  as  the  "iceberg  on  Capitol  Hill," 
charging  that  It  Is  run  by  a  "reactionary- 
conservative"  coalition.  Roy  Wilklns  of  the 
NAACP  says  Negroes  are  "disenchanted" 
with   the  whole  legislative  process. 

Walter  Lippmann,  in  a  recent  column,  goes 
so  far  as  to  charge  that  the  "88th  Congress 
has  been  paralyzed  by  •  •  •  a  conspiracy  to 
suspend  representative  govermnent."  He 
adds,  referring  to  efforts  by  Congress  to 
prohibit  credit  guarantees  for  sale  of  wheat 
to  Red  nations,  that  the  legislative  branch 
has  been  attempting  to  usurp  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  power  to  conduct  our 
forelgn  relations." 

Such  charges  are  not  altogether  valid. 
With  respect  to  the  wheat  deal,  as  one  of 
our  readers  pointed  out  in  a  letter  on  this 
page  Wednesday,  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  grants  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations." 
How  can  Congress  be  engaged  in  "a  con- 
spiracy to  suspend  representative  govern- 
ment" when  it  Is  essentially  the  most  repre- 
sentative branch  of  government? 

Congress  is  closer  to  the  people  than  the 
President  ot-  the  Cotul  can  ever  be. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  refused  to  grant 
certain  Presidential  requests  or  faUed  to  act 
on  others  does  not  mean  that  we  have  a  "do- 
nothing"  Congress,  as  frequently  charged. 
It  might,  and  often  does,  mean  that  Con- 
fess thinks  some  of  these  requests  are  not  in 
"the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.  Or  It  might 
mean  simply  there  have  been  too  many 
requests. 

Every  year  the  President  aeks  more  of 
Congress,  and  In  the  last  session  the  admin- 
istration kept  coming  back  with  the  same 
requests  tox  aecotxA  and  third  tries  after 
initial  attempts  to  win  congressional  approv- 
al failed. 

Most  of  the  people  who  attack  the  con- 
gressional seniority  system,  the  power  of 
committees  and  the  rules  of  Congress  have 
been  extremely  hypocritical. 

When  seniority,  conunlttee  power,  and  the 
rules  are  used  to  prconote  liberal  legislation, 
the  liberal  critics  are  not  loud  with  their 
complaints.  They  make  noise  usually  when 
these  factors  work  against  legislation  they 
would  like  to  have  passed. 

One  thing  is  sure:  The  next  session  will  be 
shorter.  Though  the  number  of  requests  In 
the  President's  program  may  be  greater  than 
ever  before — with  a  civU  rights  bill  and  tax 
cut  proposals  left  over,  plus  a  revival  of  medi- 
care and  other  Issues  to  come  up — Congress- 
men from  both  parties,  both  liberals  and 
conservatives,  will  be  anxious  to  adjourn 
early  to  go  home  for  the  primaries,  the  con- 
ventions and  the  politicking  for  next  No- 
vember. 

Congress  and  thi:  Aro  Pbooram — Passman's 

Battles  Bujeved  Reflections  or  Publjc 

Reaction  to  Waste  Spending 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Otto  Ernesi  Passman,  63.  is  a  Congress- 
man from  Loxilslana.  Annually,  Mr.  Pass- 
man gets  into  a  fight  with  the  White  Hoxise 
over  spending  for  foreign  aid.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Hoiise  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  handles  this  troublesome  Item. 

It  Is  usually  said  that  Mr.  Passman  Is  try- 
ing to  superlmpxMe  his  Judgment  on  that  of 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  any 
nvmiber  of  other  outstanding  personalities. 
This  devastating  remark  is  supposed  to  crush 
Mr.   Passman  and  hold  him    up   to  public 
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Thto  appears  to  be  one  case  where  instinc- 
tive public  reactions  are  right;  that  we  have 
been  spending  too  much  on  foreign  aid  and 
not  getting  enough  out  of  it. 
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CLA  Nee<U  Watclidog  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  day 
by  day  the  evidence  mounts  that  a  con- 
gressional watchdog  committee  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  needed; 
and  day  by  day  public  support  grows  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee. 

Created  as  a  central  agency  to  gather 
and  analyze  intelligence  information,  the 
CIA  has,  all  too  often,  been  guilty  of 
formulating  foreign  policy. 

Recently,  former  President  Truman, 
under  whom  the  CIA  was  first  organized, 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  CIA  had 
strayed  off  course  and  should  be  made 
to  adhere  to  the  original  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  For  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  by  President  Tnmian  and 
other  constructive  critics  of  the  CIA,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  into  every 
Congress  since  1953  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  CIA. 

My  hill.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
2,  currently  is  pending  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  that  committee  to  consider  this  res- 
olution and  companion  bills  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Further,  under  permission  granted.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  January  4 
issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  calling 
on  Congress  to  approve  a  committee 
such  as  that  proposed  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2. 

Truman:  CIA  Ott  Track 
Former  President  Truman  has  added  his 
doubts  to  many  others  about  the  operatlona 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  And  he 
speaks  with  authority,  for  the  CIA  was  or- 
ganized during  his  presidency  to  serve  the 
needs  of  his  office.  ' 

As  organized.  Truman  says,  the  CIA  was  to 
brtng  together  intelligence  Information  avail- 
able  to  all  branches  of  Government,  valuate 
and  interpret  It  for  the  President.  It  was 
never  meant,  Truman  says,  to  "be  Injected 
into  peacetime  cloak  and  dagger  operations  " 
It  was  never  meant  to  make  policy 

CIA  activities  have  frequently  been  em- 
barrassing to  this  country  In  the  last  decade 
In  numerous  Instances  the  Agency  actually 
has  worked  counter  to  our  foreign  policy 
Certainly  we  need  no  agency  to  work  to  sub- 
vert foreign  government* — yet  the  record 
Indicates"  that  the  CIA  has  done  that  very 
thing. 

Truman  Is  quick  to  acknowledge  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  dedication  of  CIA  officials 
He  Just  thinks  they  have  been  off  the  track. 
The  Agency,  he  says,  should  return  to  its 
basic  Job  of  gathering  and  assessing  Intelli- 
gence for  the  use  of  the  policymakers. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  pro{>osal  that 
the  CIA  be  audited  by  a  special  committee  of 
Congress,  Just  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission  to.  deserves  congressional   approval. 


The  CIA  to  too  much  a  law  unto  Itoelf .  Tor 
its  own  good,  and  the  country's,  it  should  be 
curbed  and  put  under  constant  check. 


No  ComprtHuise  on  Caaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

Or  XLLUfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  the  following 
Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  of  January 
13,  which  briefly  but  concisely  analyzes 
the  background  of  the  Panama  crisis  and 
recommends  a  firm  stand  by  the  United 
States  : 

No  CoMraoiciSK  on  Canai. 
Facing  the  first  international  criato  of  his 
administration.  President  Johnson  was  un- 
derstandably eager  to  fill  the  role  of  peace- 
maker in  Panama.  We  have  some  qualms, 
however,  that  his  eagerness  led  him  to  con- 
cessions he  may  regret. 

It  was  essential  to  seek  an  end  to  violence 
and  bloodshed.  It  was  also  easenUal  to  deal 
with  the  political  overtone*  that  quickly 
came  to  the  fore.  But  neith«-  howling  mobe 
nor  demagogic  polltlci&ns  are  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  weakness,  and  in  Panama  the 
United  States  has  exhibited  more  weakness 
than  strength. 

Why  shoiild  we  adopt  an  almost  apologetic 
attitude  either  in  the  United  Nations  or  In 
the  Organization  of  American  States  for  try- 
ing to  protect  Americans  from  Panamanian 
attack?  Nothing  more  than  self-defense  was 
Involved,  and  the  loes  of  American  lives  and 
the  extensive  destruction  of  U.S.  property 
are  ample  evidence  that  we  were  mBre  timid 
In  exercising  that  right  than  the  circum- 
stances Justified. 

The  mobs  that  stormed  the  U.S. -controlled 
Canal  Zone  were  organized  too  well  and  too 
quickly  to  qualify  as  an  accident.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  has  aroused  the  people 
against  Americans  in  the  Canal  Zone  year 
after  year,  for  its  own  political  benefit,  and 
this  is  Its  harvest.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Castro-Cotnmuntots  Joined  the 
attacks.  If  they  did  not  help  Instigate  them 
In  the  first  place. 

Panama's  quick  break  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  the  immediate  demand  for  control 
of  the  oanal,  seemed  well  rehearsed.  And,  as 
might  have  been  predicted,  the  Soviet  bloc 
plus  the  antl-Amerlcan  claque  in  the  Latin 
republics  Joined  In  the  howls  against  Ameri- 
can "imperialism." 

It  Is  clearly  true  that  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  somewhat  checkered,  and 
that  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
United  States  engineered  both  the  canal  and 
the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  made  many  concessions  to  appease 
the  Panamanians. 

If  there  are  other  negotiable  grievances, 
they  can  be  settled  around  the  conference 
table  when  things  quiet  down  again.  But 
notlilng  shotild  be  conceded  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  bloodshed  and  blackmail,  for  to  do 
so  Is  to  Invite  more  of  the  aame  not  only  In 
Panama  but  elsewhere 

In  particular,  U.S.  ownership  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  regarded 
as  negotiable.  If  It  takes  a  show  of  strength 
to  shut  off  the  threats  to  the  canal,  let 
strength  be  shown.  That,  at  least,  to  some- 
thing everybody  understands — and  it  to  more 
likely  to  win  respect  than  a  willingness  to  be 
everybody's  doormat. 
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Shidebakcr  Hc^s  Caaada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  PKififBTLVAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Bffr.  Speaker,  the  Cana- 
dian press  reports  on  the  first  Canadian 
Studebakers  shipped  to  United  States, 
although  South  Bend  factory  abandoned 
by  Studebaker  Corp.  as  a  car-production 
plant  has  a  3 -month  supply  of  unsold 
cars,  the  Studebaker  Corp.  has  started 
its  luid  on  the  American  car  market  by 
shipping  its  first  truckloads  of  Canadian 
built  cars  into  Peimsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Chicago,  and  Dallas. 

I  believe  the  policy  of  shipping  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  without 
country  of  origin  markings  makes  it 
possible  for  Studebaker  to  comingle  new 
Canadian  with  old  stock  American  cars 
and  pawn  the  whole  lot  onto  unsuspect- 
ing UJ3.  buyers  who  may  or  may  not 
want  to  buy  a  foreign  make  car. 

The  Hamilton  plant  in  Canada  was 
shut  down  this  we6k  to  allow  for  setting 
up  new  production  levies  and  to  bring 
in  some  of  the  latest  machinery  from 
the  abandoned  XJS.  South  Bend  plants. 

Studebaker  plans  to  cut  down  its  deal- 
ers from  1,900  to  about  1,100  in  the 
United  States.  Some  dealers  dropped 
their  franchises  when  Studebaker  an- 
nounced its  U.S.  shutdown  in  favor  of 
cheaper  production  in  Canada. 

Every  labor  dollar  paid  for  our  im- 
ported Studebaker  is  that  much  less  for 
the  UJ3.,  doctor,  lawyer,  fanner,  candle- 
stick maker,  and  tax  collector.  Carried 
to  its  ultimate  the  trade  policy  of  ex- 
porting Jobs  and  dollfu:'8  and  importing 
unemployment  and  surplus  will  nail  the 
coffin  lid  so  tight  on  our  economy  that 
the  only  thing  left  to  do  will  be  to  hold 
the  fonnal  funeral. 

Headlines  in  Canadian  newspapers 
proclaim  the  "buoyant  growth  of  Can- 
ada's economy"  which  is  heralded  as 
growing  faster  than  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  figures  released  by  Can- 
ada, January  11: 

Canada's  hidustrial  production 
crashed  through  the  200  percent  level  in 
late  1963,  the  first  time  in  its  history.  By 
contrast  the  U.S.  output  for  the  last  6 
months  dropped  down  to  a  dangerously 
low  1-percent  Increase. 

Employment  in  Canada  had  its  great- 
est gain  in  Its  recorded  history  of  labor 
statistics.  New  Jobs  totaled  235,000  or 
a  gain  of  3.8  percent  as  compared  to  1.8 
percent  last  year.  U.S.  employed  gained 
only  1.3  percent. 

Canadian  uneDU>lo3mient  dropped 
from  5.8  to  5.1  percent  while  United 
States  gained  from  5.8  to  5.9  percent  in 
the  same  period. 

Canadian  pressures  are  being  applied 
on  American  corporations  with  Canadian 
subsidiaries  to  produce  more  in  Canada 
while  compensating  tariff  increases  are 
promised  to  all  Canadian  producers  who 
gain  a  20-peroent  share  of  the  Canadian 
market. 


This  follows  the  Mexican  plan  which  I 
warned  about  4  years  ago  and  which  has 
reached  the  stage  of  being  virtually  an 
embargo  on  all  competitive  goods  im- 
ported into  Mexico. 

The  basic  econoiflic  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  honest  appraisal  of  our  trade 
agreements  before  the  Geneva  stripping 
party  gets  into  full  swing. 

Trade  must  be  measured  by  man- 
hours  and  commonsense  rather  than  by 
dollars  and  cents. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  applied  the 
American  foreign  trade  policy  to  our 
internal  economy  we  would  have  the 
greatest  dollar  prosperity  and  the  most 
disastrous  personal  poverty  in  this  Na- 
tion'^ history. 

No  nation  can  survive  bussing  products 
from  its  runaway  industries,  selling  sub- 
sidized production  below  cost  while  pay- 
ing premiums  to  industry  by  way  of  tax 
credits  to  automate  production  which 
already  is  in  excess  of  our  needs,  pro- 
ducing as  its  main  production,  unem- 
ployment wliile  running  itself  out  of  gold 
reserve  chasing  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  believe  the  attached  two 
Cttnadian  source  stories  on  Studebaker 
and  the  Canadian  growth  worthy  of 
attention.  * 

One  of  the  unmentioned  items  in  the 
Studebaker  tale  of  woe  is  the  answer  to 
this  question:  "How  much  of  the  so- 
called  $40  million  loss  in  the  last  5  years 
was  siphoned  from  U.S.  inccxne  by  Stude- 
baker to  modernize,  equip,  and  develop 
the  Canadian  plant,  train  workers,  and 
market  these  Canadian-made  cars? 

If  fresh  capital  was  put  into  Canada 
then  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this  capi- 
tal could  have  moderized  the  South  Bend 
plant  and  kept  it  competitive. 

The  articles  follow: 
Canada's  Buotamt  Economy  Hustles  7'aster 
Than  UNrrxD  States 
(By  Dal  ton  Robertson) 

To  Judge  by  developments  In  production 
and  employment,  the  Canadian  economy  to 
moving  into  1964  with  more  forward  thrust 
than  U.S.  biislness. 

Canada's  Indxutrial  production  turned  in 
three  major  advances  in  succession  ^ter  a 
dip  in  July.  By  November,  after  a  1.2  per- 
cent rise  In  October,  a  1.4  percent  Jump  in 
September  and  a  1.3  percent  gain  In  August, 
the  national  index  of  output  where  1M9 
equato  100  crashed  through  the  200  level  for 
the  first  time. 

By  contrast:  U.S.  output,  which  rose 
rapidly  In  the  first  half  of  1963,  only  inched 
up  1  percent  during  the  fall  after  its  simi- 
mer  break. 

Employment  in  Canada  last  year  made  its 
largest  annual  gain  since  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  first  began  to  collect  monthly 
stattotlcs  a  decade  ago.  The  rise  in  Job- 
holders was  335,000  or  3B  percent  in  1963. 
In  1962.  the  gain  was  1,8  percent  (see 
pages). 

By  contrast:  The  1963  rise  In  XJS.  employ- 
ment, while  bigger  than  a  year  earlier,  was 
only  1.3  percent. 

The  faster  pace  of  Canadian  business  ac- 
tivity had  thto  encoxiraglng  result:  The 
unemployment  rate  dropped  during  the  year 
from  6.8  percent  of  the  work  torot  to  6.1  per- 
cent by  November  (seasonally  adjusted) 
whUe  In  the  United  States  It  ended  the  year 
at  6.9  percent,  little  changed  from  6.8  per- 
cent In  January  1963. 

Ttiere  oan  be  no  doubt  that  Canadian  dol- 


lar devalviatlon  and  big  Canadian  wheat  sales 
abroad  are  the  factors  giving  the  Canadian 
econ<»ny  lU  extra  edge. 

Stttdebakxr  SuBtas  Ahead,  Hikes  OxrrFDT 
(By  Carlyle  Dunbar ) 

Hamilton. — Studebaker  of  Canada's  426 
productlon-Une  woiiunen  aren't  working 
thto  week — the  Hamilton  car  factory  to  be- 
ing equipped  to  handle  a  big  Increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

When  the  production  line  starts  humming 
again  the  week  after  next,  Studebaker  will 
be  able  to  assemble  8  to  10  cars  hourly  in- 
stead of  sit. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  20  made-in-Canada 
Studebaker  cars  have  been  shipped  to  the 
U.S.  market,  less  than  a  month  after  Stude- 
baker Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  said  it  would 
concentrate  its  car  production  In  Hamilton 
(FP.Dec.  14, 1963). 

So  far,  Studebaker 's  decUion  to  terminate 
61  years  of  auto  production  in  United  States 
seems  to  have  had  a  quiet  impact  on  its 
American  dealers. 

Whether  Studebaker  succeeds  on  the  U.a. 
market  with  a  Canadian-assembled  car  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  firm's  much- 
criticised  U.S.  dealers.  After  the  initial 
shock,  U.S.  sales  Increased.  Retail  sales  in 
the  second  10-day  period  of  December  were 
1,468  cars  against  1,340  in  preceding  period. 
The  latest  figure  exceeds  "many  10-day  sales 
figures  during  the  past  year,"  one  company 
ofllclal  says. 

A  few  U.S.  dealers  have  a  relinquished 
their  franchise  since  the  decision  to  stop 
assembling  In  the  United  States  was  an- 
nounced. Some  have  come  to  HamUton  to 
see  whether,  in  fact,  Canadians  could  build 
cars.  Many  dealers,  in  interviews  or  letters 
to  the  U.S.  auto  trade  press,  say  they  are 
confident  Studebaker  will  survive. 

L.  E.  Mlnkel,  who  resigned  thto  week  as 
U.S.  sales  director  and  became  sales  con- 
sultant, plans  to  trim  Studebaker's  U.S. 
dealer  force  of  1,900  by  perhaps  one- third. 
Low- volume  outlets  will  be  dropped. 

StudebakNT's  first  problMU  to  to  restore 
deal^  morale,  he  says.  In  the  past  year,  he 
says,  our  dealers'  morale  was  in  sdme  cases 
lower  than  the  public's. 

Skepticism  about  Studebaker's  ability  to 
survive  as  a  carmaker  and  about  its  determi- 
nation to  stay  in  the  auto  business  has  not 
been  shared  by  many  U.S.  dealers  or  the 
U.S.  auto  trade  press. 

"Some  say  the  program  to  designed  simply 
to  run  out  the  bits  and  pieces,  to  fade  away 
gradually.  But  the  plan  has  possibilities,  if 
it  to  carried  out  with  integrity,  competence, 
and  energy.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  selling," 
Automotive  News  of  Detroit  says. 

In  Canada,  Studebaker  sales  continue  to 
follow  the  uptrend  which  began  in  1961.  In 
the  first  20  days  of  December,  sales  were  20 
percent  higher  than  in  same  po'iod,  1963, 

As  the  Hamilton  factory  stood  a  week  ago, 
it  was  capable  of  making  8  to  10  cars  hourly, 
provided  the  paint  section  was  expanded 
slightly.  As  part  of  a  9250,000  progrkm  that 
begins  this  week,  extra  rustprooflng,  alumi- 
nizing,  and  paint-oven  units  will  be  installed. 

Some  equipment  in  the  factory  will  be  re- 
placed by  more  efficient  machines  taken  from 
the  abandoned  South  Bend  assembly  plant. 

At  South  Bend,  work  in  the  engine,  stamp- 
ing, and  export-packaging  factcHlee  resumes 
January  13. 

Although  the  South  Bend  factory  has  a  3- 
month  supply  of  1964  model  cars  on  hand, 
the  Hamilton  factory  built  30  cars  to  fUl  spe- 
cial U.S.  dealer  orders  before  thto  week's 
shutdown. 

The  cars  were  trucked  to  dealers  In  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Chi- 
cago, and  Dallas. 
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January  I4, 


JSiqs  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ABR/HAM  J.  MULTER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


3F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdai^  Januarif  9. 1964 


Mr.  MULTER 
day,  December 
to  participate  ii 
gold  charter 
ents  committee 
435  In  my  borne 

The  breakfast 
▼lew  Jewish 
presented  the 
a  poem  In 
President,  John 
recited  by  the 
the  poem's  autho  ■ 

It  is  a  beautiful 
mend  it  to  the 
leagues  : 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
1963, 1  was  privileged 
the  annual  blue  and 
hosted  by  the  par- 
Cub  Scout  Pack  No. 
district  in  Brooklyn, 
was  held  in  the  Ocean- 
and  Just  before  I 
of  the  Year  Award 
of  our  late  beloved 
IfitEgerald  Kennedy,  was 
ot  the  troop  and 
Mr.  James  Vincent. 

tribute  and  I  etnn- 
attention.  of  our  col- 


l>. 


brea  tt&st  1 
If 


Center 
So  uteri 
inpm<  iry 
a  I  its 
wi  mbers  < 


(ByJi 
A  young  man  ww 

nlng  BBlle. 

■loDfcrhla 
We  must  "look 

on  new 

tlie 
How  old  must  jou 


Adjxu 

Vincent) 
■cnt  our  way  with  a  wln- 
M  face,  and  a  vi- 
I^tton*!  future. 

■aid  he,  our  eyes  set 
I.  on  new  frontiers  for 


abiad, 
horliKms, 


fcr 


80  yotmg  a  man 

leadership  b( 
win  f  oUow 

Will  the  anelentB, 
tor  him? 

This  Nation  moat 
they  say. 

How  old  must  you 


tills 


But  his  voice  ran  [ 

great;  a  natipn 

call. 
For  less  than  3  yeai^ 

and  guided  vie 

land. 
How  old  must  you 

your  country? 


Attunes  the  perils 
atoms,  and  a 

gate. 
Tlie  elders  said  to 

wrong  for 

but 

tamed   and, 

strong 
Bow  old  mxuX  you  b 


y<u 
a  man  Trent 


We  say  this  Is  the 
said  he;  not 
•       ond-daas  dtl^nry — 

Not  when  these  can  lot 
or  find  a  scliool 
Uve  in  semlsli  .very 


How  old  must  yoU 
coimtry? 


He  fell  among  the 

It.  to 
How  eouM  ttils 

in  this  land. 
How  old  most  you  bt 


tak<n 


haipen 


be  to  love  your  eoxintry? 

so  big  a  plan — how  can 
glTcn  to  such  as  he — who 
young  man? 
set  In  their  way  change 


walk  slowly   and  softly 


be  to  lead  your  country? 

true,  his  dreams  were 
he  loved  answered  his 


this  noble  man  planned 
ocurse  of  his  beloved 


be  to  want  greatn< 


for 


vere  great,  with  missiles. 
St  unge  force  so  close  to  ovur 


I  Umb  this  mountain  was 

cannot  come  down — 

up  and  a  giant  re- 

thls,   made   our   Nation 


to  protect  your  country? 

oC  the  free — "not  so." 
irhlle  we  give  some,  sec- 


eam  their  daUy  bread 
for  their  children  or 


be  to  understand  your 


1  dingle  with  the  average 
of   his   thoughts,   his 
his  hand — 
are  the  many  in   our 


He  would  like  to 

man;    to  leain 

fears  and  graa  p 
For  after  aU.  the* 

great  land. 
How  old  mustr  you  be  to  love  the  people  In 

your  country! 


nany. 


,  on  a  bright  Novem- 

from  us  in  one  swift 

^reet  and  anUe  no  more. 

to  such  a  man  and 

md  In  this  day  and  age. 

to  die  for  your  ooiutry? 


TO  know  men  walk  stlU  among  us.  to  whom 
life  and  love  mean  nil.  Is  it  but  oxir 
neighbors  that  engendered  this  rage? 

Each  of  us  will  have  his  part  of  the  torch 
to  bear. 

How  old  must  you  be  to  cry  for  your  country? 

We  wUl  never  know  hdW  far,  how  great,  or 

how  long  would  be  the  shadow   this 

man  cast; 
Now    we    win    wait   for    the   historians    and 

history  to  pass  Judgment  on  his  deeds. 
How  old  must  you  be  to  be  remembered  by 

your  country? 

For  each  to  Iotc  one  another  was  the  Lords 
plan;  to  live  with  all.  in  peace  and 
harmony;  to  respect  and  care  about 
your  fellow  man. 

Adieu;  rest  ye  well,  fallen  eagle;  though  there 
is  a  new  captain  at  the  helm,  the  ship 
of  state  sails  on,  following  the  course 
you  charted. 

Adieu.    Adieu. 


_^  Jokn  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  MKW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  the  eulogy  in  memory  of  our 
late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  deliv- 
ered by  Rabbi  Harry  J.  Kaufman,  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Beth  Sholom  Congre- 
gation of  Washington.  D.C..  on  November 
25.  1963: 

With  bowed  heads  and  broken  hearts  we 
Join  America  in  the  recitation  "Boruch  Day- 
on  Heemes"  on  the  passing  of  a  great  and 
good  leader.  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

A  sad  and  senseless  national  tragedy  has 
come  to  pass,  nurtured  by  a  climate  of  de- 
rision, indlfferenoe,  and  hate  that  has  become 
part  of  our  contemporary  scene. 

This  supreme  loss  echoes  In  our  souls  the 
incisive  lament  of  the  teachers  of  Israel — 

"Oy  Ledor  gheovad  Manhlgo" 

"Oy  L'sflsono  Sheovad  Karbonitoh" 

— Talmud  {Baba  Bathro)9t:  B. 

"Woe  to  the  world  that  has  lost  Its  leader 
and  woe  unto  the  ship  that  has  lost  its  pilot." 

President  Kennedy  was  not  only  the  leader 
of  our  generation  but  was  the  confident  pilot 
who  guided  the  distressed  ship  of  a  faltering 
humanity. 

Our  loss  is  incalculable  even  as  this  trage- 
dy is  unfath<Hnable.  Most  trying  times  have 
come  upon  us. 

God  is  the  source  of  life  and  the  author  of 
history.  His  wUl  prevails.  He  sets  the  times 
and  raises  up  the  men  to  live  In  theee  times. 
We  cannot  question  His  action,  what  re- 
mains for  us  is  to  reexamine  our  conduct. 

In  the  book  o<  Genesis  we  read.  "And  Jacob 
was  left  alone."  A  dreary  night  envelops  him 
as  he  is  overcome  by  a  dismal  loneliness;  but 
the  struggle  for  sxirvlval  must  go  on. 

Faith  becomes  his  most  potent  defense 
against  the  onslaught  of  a  mysterious  ad- 
versary. He  is  stunned,  he  imderstands  not 
why  nor  wherefora  this  comes  to  be,  but  he 
continues  indomitably,  battling  for  God,  for 
himself,  and  for  humanity.  Though  gravely 
hurt  he  carries  on  and  vanquishes  his  adver- 
sary, as  a  new  dawn  emerges. 


The  time  Is  today,  the  struggle  is  in  the 
present.  The  angulah  Is  ours  as  the  mystery 
of  these  sorrowing  happenings  elude  us,  but 
we  too  must  carry  on  unttl  the  light  of  a 
new  dawn  will  reveal  Itself  to  us. 

Great  men  become  the  fabric  of  a  nation. 
Its  martyrs  set  the  tone  of  its  Ideals  and 
dreams. 

Through  the  life  of  John  Kennedy  we  were 
given  a  glimpse  erf  a  world  that  could  come 
to  be;  a  world  of  dynamic  vigor,  adventure, 
discovery,  hope,  and  worthiness,  of  chUdren 
laughing  snd  men  working  together  in  a 
harmony  of  decency,  purpose,  and  fulflU- 
ment.  A  world  that  can  cast  aside  cruelty, 
ugliness,  and  hatred  as  the  inevitable  pattern 
of  man's  life  on  earth. 

A  beautiful  dream  has  been  broken.  The 
Inspiring  vision  has  been  shattered  and  we 
have  become  poorer  by  his  death,  even  as  we 
were  made  richer  by  his  life. 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  righteous 
are  not  memorialized  by  words  but  by  works, 
not  by  august  monuments  but  by  monu- 
mental actions,  not  by  lamenting  dirges  but 
by  lofty  deeds. 

The  greatest  of  our  goals  and  the  noblest 
of  our  purposes  have  been  sown  in  tears  and 
bom  in  agony.  As  the  prof^et.  Jeremiah. 
cries  out  "Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping 
and  thine  eyes  from  tears — ^for  there  is  yet 
great  reward  in  thine  actions."  Tears  can- 
not bring  John  Kennedy  back  but  he  can 
continue  to  live  with  us  and  through  us  by 
our  consecrated  devotion  and  attainment  of 
the  great  causes  he  served. 

May  the  Comforter  of  ail  sustain  and  pro- 
tect this  great  land  and  our  new  President 
and  may  He  bestow  His  loving  grace  upon 
the  valiant  and  courageous  First  Lady  and 
her  dear  children  and  the  family  of  our  great 
President. 

May  He,  who  Is  the  source  of  all  strength 
and  wisdom,  embolden  our  resolve  to  make 
real  in  our  lifetime,  the  yearnings,  the  hopes. 
and  dedicated  goals  of  our  Llncolns  wnd  our 
Kennedys  that  from  this  anguish  "This  Na- 
tion, under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom." 

"Were  a  star  quenched  on  high 

For  ages  would  Its  light 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky 

Shine  cm  our  mortal  sight 
So,  when  a  great  man  dies 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  Ues 
Upon  the  path  of  men." 

—Longfellow, 


Price-Fiziag  Danf  ers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rxcohd, 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  of  Monday,  November  11, 
1963.  entitled  "Price-fixing  Dangers," 
pointing  out  the  hazards  of  the  so-called 
quality  stabilization  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate: 

Paicx-FiziMO  Dangzss 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ceived an  analysis  of  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill  from  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Walter  Heller, 
Chairman  of  the  Oonnell,  said  the  analysis 
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shows  that  "not  only  the -consumer,  but  also 
,  the  retailer  himself,  would  be  served  poorly 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation." 

The  bill  would  permit  any  manufactura: 
to  set  the  price  on  bran  name  merchandise 
and  require  all  dealers  to  abide  by  this  price. 
Thus  the  measure  in  reality  is  a  price-fixing 
plan. 

The  analysis  notes  that  the  price  would 
have  to  be  fixed  high  enough  for  the  mar- 
ginal retailer  to  be  attracted  to  the  manu- 
facturer's product.  Thus  most  consumers 
would  probably  be  paying  a  higher  price  for 
the  product. 

But  then,  the  analysis  warns,  large  stores 
and  chain  outlets  would  be  encouraged  to 
develop  their  own.  private  brands.  If  these 
sold  at  lower  prices,  careful  shoppers  would 
be  lured  away  from  the  name  brands  and 
from  the  smaller  stores. 

Price-fixing  attempts  usually  r\m  into 
trouble.  The  free  enterprise  system  seems 
fairer  to  all  concerned. 


President  Johnson's  Message :  The 
Challenf  e  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  wzw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  ReSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Post  on  January  9  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  President  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  and  I  would 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  it  care- 
fully, and  to  accept  and  to  act  favorably 
and  promptly  on  the  challenge  which 
has  been  placed  before  us. 

The  article  follows: 
PxsiDENT  Johnson's  Mkssagk:    The 
Challkngx  to  Congress 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  reinforced  the  image  of  a  man  who 
has  risen  resolutely  to  the  tragic  occasion 
under  which  he  assiuned  office. 

It  was  a  message  that  affirmed  and.  in  aamt 
areas,  expanded  the  domestic  programs  of  his 
predecessor. 

It  was  a  message  that  warmly  renewed  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  sanity  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  tried  so  hard  to  Impart  to  the  perilous 
world  scene. 

In  the  thirties  it  f^l  to  a  patrician,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  born  to  wealth  and  priv- 
ilege, to  summon  the  Nation  to  a  struggle 
against  economic  privilege  and  injustice. 

Yesterday  it  was  a  southerner,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  whose  roots  in  Texas  go  back  to  the 
Alamo  and  the  Confederacy,  who  challenged 
Congress  to  make  this  session  one  "that  did 
more  tot  civil  rights  than  the  last  100  ses- 
sions combined." 

His  appeal  for  civil  rights  legislation  was 
piu-t  of  a  larger  list  of  requests.  But  the 
President  left  no  ambiguity  about  his  com- 
mitment to  the  House  committee's  civil 
rights  bill — including  its  strong  public  ac- 
commodations and  FEPC  sections. 

Three  times  the  President  sounded  the 
civil  rights  theme,  climaxed  by  his  solemn 
assertion  that  white  and  colored  Americans 
who  stand  and  die  together  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world  "can  work  and  eat  and 
travel  side  by  side  in  their  own  country." 

The  President  properly  gave  a  high  pri- 
ority to  the  cause  of  equality. 

But  much  of  his  meeaage  was  dedicated  to 
other  concerns  of  the  other  America — of 
those  of  all  races  and  creeds  who  are  victims 
of  our  economic  sluggishness,  of  inad«quat« 
schools  and  medical  care,  of  slum  housing. 


As  an  Immiwltate  economic  stimulant,  he 
oalled  for  enactment  of  tax-cut  legWatlooi 
by  February  11. 

In  larger  terms  he  tuged  the  declaration 
o<  unconditional  war  against  poverty  and 
reminded  us  of  tbat  one-fifth  of  a  nation 
that  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  hope. 

President  Johnson  has  visibly  endeavored 
to  confound  the  rlghtwlng  congressional  co- 
alition by  uasti  llnR  that  the  program  he  has 
projected  can  be  achieved  with  a  slmiUtane- 
ous  budget  reducticHi. 

The  arithmetic  of  his  argument  may  be 
subject  to  oomplloated  dispute.  But  even  the 
most  ritualistic  budget  balancers  cannot 
fall  to  be  impressed  by  the  boldness  with 
which  he  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
have  attacked  the  problem  of  waste  in  the 
MlUtory  Establishment. 

MUitary  budgets  have  long  .been  treated 
as  politically  untouchable  even  when  the 
clamor  for  eooncnny  In  Government  is  at  Its 
peak.  President  Johnson,  whose  congres- 
aional  service  gave  him  special  knowledge  In 
this  fieia,  has  served  notice  that  a  day  of 
real  reckoning  for  the  Pentagon  has  arrived. 

If  excessive  sums  allocated  for  overkill, 
obsolescence,  and  other  forms  of  military 
extravagance  can  be  applied  to  positive  io- 
clal  programs,  the  country  can  only  be  fun- 
damentally stronger.  And  that  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Jc^nscMi's  grand  design. 

Many  of  the  foreign  policy  passages  of  the 
President's  speech  were  an  elaboration  of  his 
eloquent  address  to  the  UJ7.  He  pledged 
anew  that  the  United  States  would  offer  new 
disarmament  proposals  at  Geneva.  He  re- 
iterated the  need  tor  seeking  new  East-West 
agreements  which  "can  enlarge  the  hopes  of 
all  while  violating  the  rights  of  none."  He 
reminded  the  reckless  of  our  strength,  but 
his  appeal  was  for  reason,  and  he  avoided 
arrogance. 

On  the  homefront,  Mr.  Johnson  has  chal- 
lenged Congress  to  emerge  frmn  its  rut  of 
obstructionism  and  sloth. 

In  world  affairs  he  has  proclaimed  his 
readiness  to  Join  in  an  hcmorable  quest  for 
peace. 

It  was  an  address  from  which  Americans 
could  dwlve  pride  and  inspiration.  We  be- 
lieve much  of  the  world  will  take  heart  from 
the  substance  and  tone  ot  the  message. 

The  great  question  remains: 

Will  Congress  once  again  reject  any  large 
vision  of  our  future  and  revot  to  busineaa 
as  \isual? 


Free-Enterprise  Spokesman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  !* 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  include  a  very  excel- 
lent letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  recently  printed  express- 
ing praise^uid  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  AlgebJ.  We  Texans  are 
proud  of  Congressman  Bruce  Alger  and 
we  appreciate  his  firm  stand  and  out- 
standing work  for  sound,  responsible,  and 
conservative  principles  in  government. 

The  letter  follows: 

FaKE-ENTxaPKisx  Spokesman 

Seattle,  Wash. 
This  Is  a  lettw  of  praise  and  of  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  city  of  Dallas.  We've  meant 
to  write  it  tat  some  time,  but  simply  never 
got  around  to  it.  We'd  like  to  express  our 
sincere  thanks  to  the  people  of  Dallas  County 


for  your  sending  to  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
moet  articulate  spokesman  for  the  private- 
enterprise  system  in  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives,  Baucs  Alob. 

He  has  been  a  guest  q>eak«r  In  our  city 
twice  in  leas  than  2  years,  each  time  h«  has 
left  more  admirers  behind.  He  is  a  credit  to 
your  fair  State  and  we  hope  to  see  his  kind 
multiplied  in  the  Congress  of  our  ooimtry. 
We  owe  the  Dallas-area  citizens  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jose. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   JO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  aocompa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  req>onse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docxunents  not  exceeding  50  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  ct^les.  when 
presented  to  either  Ho\ise.  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee,  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  mnHiig  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  SO  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  28  percent  may  be  aUowad  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  tenns  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
ermnent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sal^  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congkessional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoed  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimimi 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  theU:  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


State  Govcrancat  tad  New  Urban  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARTULKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
speech  given  by  Herbert  J.  Bingham, 
executive   secretary   of   the    Tennessee 
Municipal  League  before  the  16th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Maryland  Muni- 
cipal League  on  October  24  of  this  year 
entitled  "Organizing  Local  Ctovemment 
To  Serve   Urban  Growth."     There   are 
few  Members  of  the  House  whose  dis- 
tricts are  not  facing  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding municipal  services  to  suburban 
fringes    of    existing    communities.    My 
own  Prince  Georges  County  In  Mary- 
land, where  some  of  you  reside.  Is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing  locaJ  govern- 
ments   in    the    entire    country.    Since 
coming  to  the  Congress,  one  of  my  spe- 
cial endeavors  has  been  to  help  improve 
the  relationships  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  the  conduct  of 
programs  for,  and  affecting,  the  citizens 
of  Maryland.    Therefore,  Mr.  Bingham's 
speech  was  of  ]jarticular  interest  to  me. 
The  States  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
assisting  local  government  to  meet  these 
challenges  of  population  growth.    The 
record  of  legislative  actions  by  the  State 
of  Teimessee  over  the  last  10  years,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bingham,  is  a  notable 
record.    These  legislative  actions  have 
done  much  to  insure  sound  local  govern- 
ment in  urban  areas  and  provide  public 
services  on  a  reasonably  economical  and 
efficient  basis.    This  series  of  legislative 
actions  to  serve  urban  growth  in  Ten- 
nessee have  included  legislation  to  liber- 
alize existing  annexation  laws,  permit 
extraterritorial  powers  by  municipalities 
with  respect  to  subdivision  control,  ex- 
pansion  of    regional   plaiming   powers, 
control  of  new  incorporations  adjacent 
to  existing  municipalities,  granting  of 
authority  to  counties  to  provide  certain 
areawide  functions  such  as  water,  sewer, 
and  garbage  services,  and  general  au- 
thority for  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernment to  provide  Jointly  or  contract 
with  each  other  for  public  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  rec- 
ord of  enactments  closely  parsJlels  many 
of  the  recommended  draft  legislative  pro- 
posals foimd  in  the  State  Legislative 
Program  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  The 
Commission  is  a  continuing  national 
body  set  up  by  Congress  in  1959  on  which 
sit  three  of  my  distinguished  colleagues — 
the  Ccmgresswoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYiR],  the  gentlMiian  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh],  and  the  gentleman 
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from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Pountaih] — 
charged  with  the  resp^islUllty  for  con- 
tinuing study  and  effort  toward  improv- 
ing the  effectlvmess  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  goivemment.  For  those  interested 
in  an  adequate  array  of  State  legislation 
with  which  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
responsible  local  government  while  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  urban  growth  in  an 
orderly  and  economical  manner,  I 
strongly  recommend  careful  reading  of 
this  speech  by  Mr.  Bingham  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Maryland  Municipal  News 
for  NovCTiber  1963,  and  examine  the 
State  Legislative  Program  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, which  is  available  upon  request 
from  the  Commission  here  in  Washing- 
ton: 

Obganizinc  Local  Government  To  Serve 

Ukban  Growth 

(By  Herbert  J.  Bingham ) 

The  1954  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Municipal  League  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing declaration:  "The  problem  of  pro- 
viding m\inlclpal  services  for  suburban 
fringes  of  cities  Is  the  most  difficult  and 
critical  problem  affecting  urban  life  In 
Tennessee." 

Prom  this  statement  of  policy  enxerged 
a  concentration — ^for  10  long  years — on  serv- 
ing urban  growth  In  Tennessee.  It  has  pro- 
duced what  may  be  the  most  complete  set 
of  statutory  authority  to  be  foiind  In  any  of 
the  States,  giving  our  cities  an  ezcliislve  fran- 
chise to  serve  urbanizing  areas  beyond  the 
current  city  boxuidarles.  It  also  has  pro- 
duced laws  Intended  to  eliminate  conflict  and 
imcertalnty  over  public  service  roles  am6ng 
adjacent  or  overlapping  local  units  of 
government. 

What  Is  this  set  of  laws  for  urban  growth? 
How  were  they  achieved?  What  have  been 
the  results?  And  what  new  problems  have 
arisen  to  plague  orderly  urban  development 
In  Tennessee? 

Back  there  In  1954,  more  than  400.000 
people  had  acciunulated  In  the  suburban 
fringe!  of  our  cities,  both  large  and  small. 
They  represented  the  urban  expansion  of  a 
quarter-century  or  more.  Antiquated  an- 
nexation laws  relying  on  petition  and  vote 
In  the  annexation  area  had  stifled  extension 
of  mimlclpal  boundaries,  and  thus  the  exten- 
sion of  standard  municipal  services  and 
faclUtles.  Sprawling  development  was  being 
abetted  by  ttie  single-purpose  water  utility 
districts.  The  sprawl  was  not  being  served 
by  county  governments,  which  adhered  to  a 
program  of  limited  services  suitable  only  for 
rural  areas. 

The  220-volt  electric  line,  the  2-lnch  water 
line,  the  two-party  telephone  line,  the  paved 
rofKi,  and  various  Federal  programs  for  low 
downpayment  home  flnanclng  had  spawned 
the  "slurburb" — the  suburban  slum  of 
tomorrow.  It  was  the  land  of  "no":  The 
land  of  no  storm  drainage  and  no  sewers — 
no  curb  and  gutter,  and  no  sidewalks — no 
parks.^o  playgrounds  and  no  street  lights — 
no  flreplxigs.  no  flrehalls,  and  no  flre- 
trucks — no  public  garbage  coUectlon — no 
modem  policing — no  zoning  or  subdivision 
controls,  except  In  the  rare  Instances  where 
counties  had  acted  in  one  or  two  of  these 
fields. 

The  first  assignment  was  to  establish  a 


legal  tramewcM-k  for  an  exclusive  municipal 
franohlM  over  cuburbaa  areas,  to  firmly 
establish  the  principle  of  "one  municipal 
government  for  one  urban  oomznuBlty." 

LBCAL  TOOLS  POR  GROWTH 

The  municipal  powers  of  1954  authorized 
cities  to  extend  public  faculties  beyond 
corporate  boundaries,  and  under  certain 
conditions  to  exercise  subdivision  control 
powers  5  miles  beyond  corp<n^te  bound- 
aries. To  these  powers  we  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  In  1955.  we  placed  at  the  top  of  our 
legislative  agenda  the  passage  of  an  annexa- 
tion law.  and  it  was  done.  The  new  law  gave 
the  city  unquestioned  authority,  by  simple 
ordinance  erf  its  governing  body,  to  annex 
contiguous  territory  and  take  over  all  mu- 
nicipal and  utility  f xmctions.  This  authority 
was  subject  to  the  right  of  any  aggrieved 
citizens  to  proc\ire  a  court  test  of  reasonable- 
ness. Our  courts  have  held  they  will  not 
substitute  Judicial  opinions  for  the  city  leg- 
islatures' Judgment  as  to  what  Is  reasonable 
if  the  annexation  Is  ever  a  debatable  matter. 

The  unquestioned  right  of  a  city  to  make 
reasonab\£|juinexations  Is  granted  in  the  laws 
of  at  least  15  States,  and  by  an  additional  16 
States  for  \uilnoorporated  lands  of  certain 
types.  Annexation  by  vote  in  the  territory 
has  never  worked  satisfactorily.  Not  only 
will  residents  of  small  sections  of  a  total 
urban  community  often  act  unwisely  and 
selfishly,  but  lack  of  an  exclusive  franchise, 
which  the  power  <rf  annexation  gives  the  city, 
makes  it  Impossible  to  engage  in  the  long- 
range  planning,  and  the  flnnnfing  and  con- 
struction efforts  essential  to  provide  the  com- 
plex utilities  and  other  faculties  needed  to 
serve  newly  developing  urban  territory. 

Such  unllatteral  dty  annexation  power  Is 
almost  universally  soiight  by  mtmiclpcOlties 
in  evoy  State  of  the  Union,  and  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  In  <he  national  policies  of 
the  American  Municipal  Association. 

2.  Regional  planning  powers  were  ex- 
panded to  authortae  municipal  contrcri  of 
Boning,  as  well  as  subdlvlBion  layout  and 
service  standards,  for  6  miles  beyond  corpo- 
rate limits. 

3.  A  satellite  city  law  prevented  new  in- 
corporations within  a  specified  distance  of  an 
existing  city,  unless  the  city  was  given  15 
months  in  which  to  prevent  the  new  inoorpo- 
ration  by  annexing  ao  percoit  of  the  area  or 
35  percent  of  the  people  Involved. 

4.  Utility  laws  were  amended  to  provide 
that  no  utility  district  or  other  Instnunen- 
tallty  could  build  utUlty  facilities  within  a 
specified  distance  of  a  city  untU  the  city  was 
given  a  reasonable  period  in  which  to  pro- 
vide them. 

5.  After  long  negotiation,  counties  were 
given  authority  to  provide  water,  sewer,  and 
garbage  servioes.  but  only  after  the  county 
had  prepared  engineering  plans  and  given 
the  city  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  pHiblic 
facilities  in  question. 

6.  Relying  upon  a  new  provision  of  the 
Tennessee  constitution,  a  metropoUtfin  gov- 
ernment act  was  adopted  by  the  leglslatiu-e 
authorizing  the  abolition  of  the  ooiinty  and 
municipal  government  and  the  substitution 
of  a  new  form  of  metropolitan  government. 

7.  Statutory  authority  was  expanded  for 
municipal  and  coimty  governments  to  pro- 
vide Jointiy,  or  to  contract  with  each  other 
for.  any  pubUc  servloe  or  faculties  which 
both  were  authorized  to  perform  separately. 
These  laws  included  new  legislation  author. 
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Uon  Aseault  by  Black  Mail,  Black  List"; 
"Stop  This  Move  to  Strangle  Cities":  "Sabo- 
teur at  Work."' 

The  legislature  adopted  amendmenu  our 
dUee  sponsored  and  maintained  a  sound 
annexation  procedure.  No  controversy  de- 
veloped in  the  1968  seeslon. 

It  was  neceesary  to  treat  the  Tennessee 
city's  Jurisdiction  over  the  urbanizing  fringe 
as  part  of  a  general  plan  to  assign  roles  for 
various  competing  and  normally  conflicting 
units  of  government,  and  numerous  impor- 
tant private  intercets.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit detailing  theae  conflicts  and  the  solu- 
tions achieved  to  some  of  them. 

But.  the  county  bad  the  greatest  stake  and 
strongest  claim  for  a  sound  accommodation 
of  city-county  government  roles. 

To  give  counties  and  cities  well-deflned 
roles  and  the  capabilities  to  All  them  re- 
quired programs  dealing  with  the  basic 
State-local  relatlonslilp  encompassing  far 
more  than  urban  fringe  Jurisdiction.  For  the 
last  4  years  and  the  last  two  sessions  of  our 
general  assembly  we  have  formalized  our  co- 
operative arrangement  with  county  govern- 
ments In  continuing  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee for  Improvement  of  local  government, 
compoeed  of  17  members  each  of  our  league 
and  the  county  servicee  association.  With 
extensive  research  and  long  negotiating  ses- 
sions, we  undertook  In  Tennessee  to  develop 
legislative  solutions  that  will  help  every  one 
of  our  95  counties  and  all  of  our  287  munic- 
ipalities, permitting  each  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfiUly  Its  legitimate  and  necessary  op- 
erations. 

This  committee  developed  and  we  carried 
into  this  year's  session  of  our  State  leglsla- 
txire  a  masaive  program  of  legislation  called 
the  local  government  platform.  It  involved 
Increasee  in  State  grants  to  coimtles  and 
dtlee  of  more  than  884  million  a  year.  This 
platform  also  Included  the  opening  up  of  a  l- 
percent  local  city-county  sales  tax;  the  pro- 
vision by  the  State  of  a  statewide  system  of 
area  vocational-technical  schools;  a  law  re- 
q\iirlng  the  SUte  highway  department  to 
pay  all  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing the  State  highways,  by  making  It  illegal 
for  counties  and  cities  to  spend  any  money 
on  State  routes;  and  other  favorable  legisla- 
tion. 

And  finally,  our  leglsl&tlve  success  de- 
pended up<»  tactics.  We  have  a  habit  of 
carrying  municipal  legislative  programs  and 
Issues  into  the  election  of  our  State  legls- 
latxire  and  Governor.  We  believe  that  great 
public  Issues  are  settled  In  the  give-and- 
take  and  debate  of  an  election. 

LOCAL  OOVXBIfMSMT  PUlTrOKM 

While  the  nature  of  our  programs  and 
the  oondltlons  alter  methods  used.  I  will  give 
one  example.  The  local  government  plat- 
form for  the  1988  legislative  seeslon  was  ful- 
ly developed  and  releaaed  6  months  before 
the  gubernatorial  and  legislative  elections. 
It  was  carried  around  the  State  in  district 
meetings  of  dty  and  county  officials,  and 
there  were  more  than  1,100  in  attendance 
who  voted  unanimously  for  It.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  candldatee  locally  and  state- 
wide. 

For  example,  we  held  in  our  State  capital 
some  2  months  prior  to  election  day  a  local 
government  convention,  for  the  purpoee  of 
hearing  the  views  of  all  gubernatorial  can- 
dldatee on  the  platform.  More  than  1,000 
city  and  county  offlcers  filed  Into  the  meet- 
ing hall.  The  three  candidates  for  Governor 
came  to  the  platfonn,  and  behind  them  the 
34-member  Intergovernmental  oommKtee. 
We^  previously,  the  entire  platform,  in- 
cluding reeearch  reports  and  legislative  bUls, 
had  been  preeented  to  the  gubernatorial  can- 
didates, so  it  was  not  surprising  that  their 
substantial  q>eechee  endorsed  It.  But  a 
question  and  answer  period  had  been  sched- 
uled, and  the  press  and  radio  were  on  hand. 
Hie  Intergover  nmental  committee  retired 
Into  the  wings  to  decide  on  what  questions  to 
aak  and  came  back  with  one  q\ieetlon :  "Does 


your  statement  mean, that  you  unqualifiedly 
endorse  the  local  governmental  platform  as 
presented  to  you  previously  in  detail?"  "The 
answer  from  all  candidates  was:   "Tes." 

Seldom  In  the  history  of  this  Nation  has 
there  been  such  a  complete  meeting  of  the 
minds  of  local  oOcials  and  candidates  for  the 
great  office  of  Governor. 

axsULTB  or  local  action 
What  have  been  the  results  from  use  of  our 
urban  growth  laws  and  action  program? 

In  the  years  since  1965,  148  cltlee  have  an- 
nexed 406  times,  bringing  inside  corporate 
limits  308,000  new  citizens.  And.  the  new 
metropolitan  government  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  has  brought  some  150,000 
more  urban  citizens  under  municipal-type 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  we  will  soon  have  more 
than  a  half  million  former  residents  of  un- 
served urban  fringe  areas  who  now  have  ade- 
quate and  standard  municipal-type  services, 
or  who  can  expect  them  in  the  near  future. 
In  most  of  o\xx  growing  conununltles,  we 
are  rapidly  achieving  the  objective  of  one 
municipal  government  for  one  urban  com- 
munity. 

But.  I  would  point  out  that  a  new  prob- 
lem Is  arisfhg  in  a  very  critical  form  in 
Tennessee — boondock  sprawl.  Single-pur- 
pose water  utility  dlstrlcU  and  cooperative 
associations  are  now  being  formed  in  es- 
sentially rural  areas  remote  from  cities  to 
provide  tapwater.  For  example,  the  magnifi- 
cent new  area  wide  metropolitan  govern- 
ment of  Nashville  and  t>avidA>n  County  has 
springing  up  beyond  its  boundaries,  in  ad- 
jacent counties,  some  seven  utility  districts 
which  are  installing  hundreds  of  milee  of  tap- 
water  lines.  Theee  areas  will  soon  be 
traversed  by  sU  legs  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  In  the  future  a  significant  part 
of  the  Increased  pop\ilatlon  of  this  metropoli- 
tan community  will  be  siphoned  into  these 
boondock  developments  based  on  cheap  land 
and  tapwater. 

The  boondock  sprawl  is  being  aided  and 
abetted  by  our  Federal  Government,  un- 
fortunately and  Improperly.  Theee  districts 
are  able  to  secure  low-coet  loans  and.  In 
many  casee  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  grants  of  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  theee  water  facilities. 

We  believed  the  people  lured  into  these 
semiriiral  areas  for  country  living  need 
protection.  In  a  shorter  time  than  they 
know,  there  will  be  a  house  every  hundred 
feet,  and  they  will  have  lots  of  neighbors  In- 
cluding filling  stations  and  junk  yards  due 
to  lack  of  zoning  controls.  We  will  have  the 
slurburbs  all  over  again — without  the  facili- 
ties and  servicee  which  long  experience  has 
Indicated  that  every  urbanized  area  must 
have. 

But  Maryland.  Tennessee,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  ascending  urban 
population  of  our  time,  will  have  the  poorest 
served,  and  the  uglleet.  and  the  moet  expen- 
sive urban  areas  the  world  has  ever  seen 
unlees  we  take  measures  to  Insure  orderly 
and  well-served  growth  and  development. 
The  most  Imperative  objective  U  to  serve  the 
development  as  it  occurs.  We  must  Insist 
upon  optimum  use  of  our  land  in  order  that 
areas  growing  into-  reddential,  commercial, 
industrial  and  other  developments  will  have 
all  thi  public  services  and  faclliUes  they  will 
need.  Installed  economically  as  urbanization 
occurs. 
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HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  January  15. 1964 

Mrs.  ORIPPTrHB.     Mr.  Speaker,   In 

this  day  of  sclentinc  miracles,  the  IJetrolt 
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Free  Press  editorial  pages  have  recorded 
one  In  which  every  politician  should  be 
Interested : 

A  woman  In  Highland  Park  got  the  feeling. 
So  did  another  In  Orosse  Point.  And  a  man 
watching  downtown  had  It,  too.  Probably 
It  was  true  all  over  the  country. 

Somehow,  while  delivering  his  second  mes- 
sage to  Congress  Tuesday,  President  John- 
son managed  to  give  his  televiewers  "the 
treatment"  at  the  same  time.  Those  who 
watched  could  feel  an  arm  come  out  of  one 
side  of  the  set,  circle  around  their  shoulders, 
and  pat  them  comfortingly. 

Another  arm  shook  their  hands  warmly 
and  firmly.  And  meanwhile,  the  President 
looked  them  square  in  the  eye,  took  them  into 
his  confidence,  and  pointed  out  exactly  what 
It  was  that  we  all  wanted  to  do.    Didn't  we? 

Millions  oS  heads  jM'obably  nodded  "yes" 
at  the  same  time. 

It  wasn't  what  be  said,  which  sort  of  came 
out  as  south  Kansas,  a  ccHnbinatlon  of  Ted 
Sorensen's  Nebraska  and  Johnson's  Texas. 
ThMe  were  elements  of  both,  but  they  blend- 
ed well. 

It  certainly  wasn't  his  lo<As.  He  looked 
like  a  nice  average  American,  wearing  his 
glasses  to  reed  a  speech.  And  it  wasn't  how 
he  said  it,  which  wont  put  him  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world's  great  orators. 

The  only  explanation  is  that  those  arms 
did  come  out  of  the  television  set. 


The  Gbyermnent's  Role  and  the 
Fafaire  of  Discovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIWAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing In  the  Rkcord  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Max  Tishler,  president  of  Merck, 
Sharp  &  E>ohme  Research  Laboratories, 
when  he  accepted  the  1963  Chemical  In- 
dustry Bfedal  of  the  American  Section, 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1963,  In  Houston,  Tex.  I 
believe  this  suldress  raises  seme  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  which  face  our 
society  today. 

The  addr^  follows: 

THX  OOVXENICKNT'S  ROLZ  AND  THK 

Fdtuei  or  DiscovKXT 
(By  Dr.  Max  Tishler,  president,  Merck.  Sharp 
ft  Dohme  Research  Laboratories,  Division 
of  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J.) 

I  am  profoundly  touched  by  the  thought 
behind  the  medal  that  has  just  been  con- 
ferred upon  me.  When  one  receives  such 
an  honor,  he  inevitably  thinks  of  those  who 
have  made  It  possible.  My  own  particular 
debt  Is  far  beyond  my  power  to  repay.  It  is 
owed  primarily  to  a  group  of  men  and  women 
as  fine  as  those  with  whom  any  man  has  been 
privileged  to  work.  This  Includes  not  only 
the  sdentists  in  our  laboratories  who,  by 
their  accomplishments,  have  earned  whatever 
reputation  I  may  now  possess.  It  also  In- 
cludes our  management  and  particularly  our 
president,  John  T.  Connor,  who  has  played 
a  major  part  in  these  scientific  accomplish- 
ments himself  by  his  understanding  and 
support  of  our  research  through  the  years  oC 
bad  weather  as  well  as  those  of  simshlne. 
And  I  also  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  I 
have  to  my  wife,  EUaabeth,  who  has  gracious- 
ly accepted  the  unacceptable— the  sharing 
of   her   husband   with   his   profession— and 


who.  through  It  all.  has  iinderstood  that  his 
devotion  to  his  caUing  has  never  diminished 
his  devotion  to  her. 

I  am  delighted,  as  ws  all  are,  to  have  our 
British  friends  with  us  tonight.  But  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  Lord  Hallsham  let  you 
out  of  school.  Ftom  the  way  he  has  been 
talking  about  O-itain's  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  in  scientists,  one  might  suppose  he 
would  be  afraid  too  many  of  you  would  bring 
along  your  degrees  from  thoee  matchless 
British  universities  and  bedazzle  the  less 
sophisticated  Americans  into  making  lucra- 
tive job  c^ers.  Of  course,  if  any  of  you 
would  like  to  talk  with  me  after  dinner,  you 
will  find  me  quite  receptive.  For  yters  we 
have  been  allowing  the  United  Kingdom  to 
train  some  of  our  moet  productive  scientists. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree,  however,  with  the 
member  who  asked  in  Parliament  what  was 
new  about  Lord  Hallsham's  complaint. 
Hadn't  the  British,  he  asked,  been  exporting 
some  of  their  best  people  to  America  for  over 
SOO  years?  Right  here,  in  Texas  we  have  a 
fine  example  of  this.  Among  the  greatest 
heroes  in  Texas  history  were  the  183  men 
who  died  fighting  for  Independence  within 
the  walls  of  the  Alamo.  Of  these,  27  were 
bom  in  Texas.  But  25  were  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  S^  you  see  that  the  United  States — 
and  I  Include  Texas — Is  not  only  grateful 
for  British  brains,  but  we  are  also  indebted 
to  you  for  Britain's  love  of  freedom  and  for 
British  courage. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  disctiss  an  aspect 
of  science  and  public  policy — a  matter  of 
keen  Interest  to  all  of  us,  both  as  members 
of  the  chemical  industry  and  as  citizens. 
My  thoughts  flow  out  of  developments  in  this 
country,  but  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
Issues  are  also  pertinent  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Iliroughout  most  of  man's  history,  the 
Inquiring  mind  has  had  to  labor  uphill 
against  the  existing  power  structures  and 
b«Uef  systems  of  the  rest  of  society.  This 
concept  is  so  firmly  Inbedded  in  our  minds 
that  we  have  trouble  seeing  that  it  no 
longer  fits  reality,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nat- 
\iral  scientists  are  concerned.  For  they  have 
already  achieved  a  strategic  position  in  o\u- 
society  and,  with  an  assist  from  the  public's 
imagination,  have  made  over  some  of  o\ir 
belief  systems  in  their  own  image. 

This  not  inconsiderable  feat  has  been 
accomplished  not  by  conspiracy,  but  by  con- 
sent. The  scientists  have  not  been  seeking 
power;  power  has  been  thrust  upon  them. 
And  the  eagerness  with  which  dollars  have 
been  pressed  into  their  not-too-unwllling 
hands  by  the  greatest  patron  in  the  history 
of  science — the  UJB.  Government — has  been 
almost  unseemly. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  featives  of 
Federal  support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  the  speed  and  magnitude  of 
its  growth  following  the  doee  of  World  War 
n.  In  1940  the  Government  spent  only  $74 
million  for  research  and  development.  By 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  the  last  World 
War,  the  figure  had  reached  $900  million,  or 
better  than  12  times  the  prewar  amount. 
Thereafter  it  roee  steadily. 

Since  sputnlk'ft  dramatic  orbit  In  1967, 
the  yearly  Increases  have  been  even  more 
spectacular.  For  the  past  6  years.  Federal 
obligations  for  research  and  development 
have  been  moimtlng  at  the  average  rate  of 
almost  $2  billion  a  year.  The  current  budget 
calls  for  a  total  of  $14.9  bUIlon,  which  is  200 
times  the  1940  rate.  This  means  that  16 
cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  is  now  devoted 
to  this  relatlvdy  new  activity  of  Government. 
No  item  in  the  budget,  except  that  for  de- 
fense, is  supported  so  generously  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Let  us  look  at  the  manner  in  which  these 
Federal  ftmds  have  grown  and  transformed 
the  character  of  research  and  development  In 
the  United  States.  In  1868,  Industry — which 
performs  about  three-quarters  of  the  Na- 


tion's research  and  develc^ment — still  con- 
trolled moet  of  its  own  reeearch.  Over  $0 
cents  of  every  dollar  that  Industry  spent 
in  its  labcM-atorles  came  from  corporate  earn- 
ings. Today,  when  Industry  is  performing 
about  $13  billion  worth  of  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment work,  the  proportion  has  been  re- 
versed. It  Is  the  Government  that  is  sui^ly- 
ing  the  60  cents.  In  those  years  corporate 
funds  doubled,  but  they  could  not  keep  pace 
with  thoee  of  the  Government,  which  multi- 
plied 4>^  times.  It  should  be  noted — ^perhi^M 
with  Kxcat  pride— that  among  the  large  re- 
search-oriented Industries,  chemicals  and 
allied  products  are  unique. 

We  spend  more  of  ovu*  own  money  for  re- 
search and  development  than  any  other 
industry  group  and  are  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  little  more  than 
20  percent  of  our  total  research  and  develop- 
ment budget. 

The  Federal  research  dollar  looms  even 
larger  in  the  academic  world.  In  1940.  the 
Government  spent  only  about  $15  million 
for  this  purpose  in  o\ir  academic  institutions. 
By  fiscal  1963  the  Government's  obligations 
for  research  and  development  in  colleges  and 
universities  had  multiplied  more  than  100- 
fold,  to  $1.6  billion. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  effects  of 
Government  fimds  on  the  universities,  since 
I  have  treated  this  subject  elsewhere.  But 
I  would  like  to  stress  three  points. 

First,  the  problems  created  by  this  rela- 
tionship do  not  arise  from  the  classic  kind 
of  overt  direction  and  control  by  a  source 
outside  the  university.  Aside  from  contracts 
with  clearly  defined,  mission-oriented  objec- 
tives. Government  agencies  have  thus  far 
been  scrupulous  in  this  regard.  Outstand- 
ing have  been  the  two  I  know  most  about — 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Sdence  Foundation.  The  NIH. 
whose  exploding  budget  has  risen  from  a 
mere  $2  million  in  1945  to  $980  million  for 
the  coming  year — a  multiplication  of  490 
times — ^haa  been  able  to  administer  this  ex- 
traordinary expansion  in  research  with  great 
skill,  understanding,  and  most  of  all,  for- 
bearance toward  the  motivations,  needs,  and 
freedoms  of  the  men,  women,  and  institu- 
tions in  the  health  sciences.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  goes  to  the  vision,  vrlsdom. 
and  leadership  of  James  A.  Shannon,  the 
NIH  Director.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  Its  re- 
cently retired  Director.  Alan  T.  Waterman. 

My  second  point  Is  that  the  $1.6  billion  In 
Federal  funds  now  floating  in  through  the 
windows  of  university  laboratories  has  cre- 
ated problems  that  are  far  more  subtle  than 
the  andent  one  of  outside  dictation.  They 
inclxide  the  resulting  Imbalace  between 
teaching  and  research,  between  basic  and  ap- 
pUed  research,  and  between  science  and  the 
hiunanities;  the  disproportionate  growth  of 
the  physical  sciences;  and  the  rising  quality 
of  the  best  institutions,  which  are  those  moet 
favored  with  funds,  at  the  expense  of  the 
spreading  mediocrity  of  the  rest. 

TO  this  should  be  added  the  hard-to-meas- 
ure effects  of  mission-oriented  reeearch.  Al- 
though Federal  agendes  have  in  general  tried 
to  leave  the  initiative  for  projects  In  the 
hands  of  campus  investigators,  the  fact  Is 
that  tax  money  can  be  spent  only  to  support 
projects  that  promise  to  further  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  by  Congress.  And  it  is  mar- 
velous to  behold  how  much  more  adept  the 
mind  of  man  is  at  thinking  up  ideas  in  areas 
where  support  Is  plentiful  than  in  those 
where  support  is  scarce. 

The  third  point  is  that  notwithstanding 
the  determination  of  imlversltles  to  main- 
tain Independence  and  to  resist  demands 
inconsistent  with  this  determination,  they 
are  In  fact  becoming  financially  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  total  exi>endltures  for  all  activi- 
ties carried  out  In  Institutions  ot  higher 
learning  now  oomes  from.  Federal  sources. 
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valuable  asset  in  the  highly  competitive 
struggle  for  world  markets. 

Again  let  me  illustrate  with  my  own  in- 
dustry. Prior  to  World  War  II,  American 
pharmaceutleal  companies  sold  only  negli- 
gible proportions  of  their  output  abroad  and 
had  little  Infiuence  on  the  treatment  of 
disease  in  foreign  countries.  But  In  the  in- 
tervening years  we  have  erected  highly  efll- 
clent  research  establishments  that  are  turn- 
ing out  new  and  useful  medicinal  agents  at 
an  unprecedented  rate — agents  which.  In 
temu  of  hunum  lives  and  needs,  recognize  no 
national  barriers.  As  a  result  of  these  de- 
velopments, foreign  sales  by  the  research- 
oriented  pharmaceutical  companies,  either 
through  exports  or  subsidiary  manufactur- 
ing In  other  countrlee,  now  amount  to  up- 
ward of  a  qviarter  of  their  total  sales.  Merck 
thinks  of  Itself,  for  example,  as  a  free  world 
enterprise  based  In  the  United  States, 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  exp)endi- 
tures  on  this  private  dynamo  for  economic 
growth.  I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  long  since  become  the 
dominant  source  of  funds  for  Industrial 
research  and  development.  In  the  past  fis- 
cal year,  according  to  National  Science 
Foundation  estimates,  Washington  obligated 
$8  billion  to  be  spent  in  industrial  labora- 
tories. Nearly  99  percent  of  this  money  has 
been  appropriated  to  support  the  missions 
of  three  agencies — Defense.  Space,  and  Atom- 
ic Energy.  Industrial  research — once  de- 
voted •  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic growth — has  become  predominantly 
a  Government-dominated  institution  for 
protecting  the  Nation's  security  and  ex- 
ploring the  solar  system. 

The  question  is  being  asked  with  Increas- 
ing persistence  whether  we  are  devoting  a 
disproportionate  amoxmt  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  resources  to  the  Government's 
objectives.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  be- 
tween 1954  and  1961  three-quarters  of  the 
Increase  in  scientists  and  engineers  engaged 
In  research  and  development  was  absorbed 
by  the  defense  and  space  programs,  and  that 
the  programs  on  the  drawing  boards  of  these 
same  agencies  will  require  as  many  scientists 
during  the  next  decade  as  all  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  will  graduate  during 
the  same  period.  Yet  It  Is  reported  that 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many, immotivated  by  sputnik  and  un- 
b\irdened  by  the  needs  of  defense,  spend  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  gross  national 
product  than  we  do  on  research  and  de- 
velopment not  directed  toward  military 
needs.  How  far  and  how  long  can  this  sit- 
uation progress  without  damaging  our  coun- 
try's capacity  to  maintain  Its  broad  leader- 
ship in  research? 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  space 
agency  have  countered  these  concerns  with 
predictions  of  spinoffs  for  the  civilian  econ- 
omy from  developments  financed  by  them. 
So  far,  the  evidence  for  this  contention  Is 
unpersiiasive.  Whether  or  not  the  prophecy 
will  come  true  does  not  alter  the  unrelenting 
fact  that  too  little  attention  Is  being  paid  to 
the  long-range  effect  on  the  civilian  economy 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been 
using  tax  money  to  divert  our  scarce  sci- 
entific and  technical  resources  into  such 
crash  projects  as  the  race  to  the  moon.  Our 
Government  has  been  prone  to  act  as  if  these 
resources  are  either  unlimited  or  can  be  ex- 
panded indefinitely  by  appropriating  dollars. 
Neither  proposition  Is  correct. 

Federal  expenditures  for  research  are  en- 
dangering the  future  at  industrial  research 
and  development  In  aix>ther  and  unexpected 
way.  They  are  doing  this  by  weakening  the 
Incentives  for  private  Investment  in  corpo- 
rate laboratories.  Now  that  $3  out  of  $4 
spent  on  research  and  development  come 
from  taxes.  It  Is  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
a  discovery  untouched  by  public  funds  at 
some  point  during  its  develcH>ment.  If  the 
Oovemment  takes  the  position  that  we  can- 
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not  permit  a  private  company  to  have  prop- 
erty rights  In  any  such  discovery,  no  nuitter 
how  much  of  its  own  money  It  risks  In  the 
research  and  development  effort  needed  to 
turn  It  Into  a  marketable  product,  we  will 
surely  find  companies  less  and  less  Interested 
In  taking  that  risk.  Clearly  if  all  discoveries 
were  in  the  public  domain,  there  would  be 
little  Incentive  for  private  enterprise  to  make 
large  investments  for  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  new  products  and  for 
the  support  of  the  huge  industrial  labora- 
tories that  are  among  our  most  valued  na- 
tional assets. 

Public  funds  have  permeated  so  many  areas 
of  research  that  we  can  already  see  quite 
clearly  the  outlines  of  the  national  problem 
that  this  invasion  la  creating.  In  my  own 
field  of  health  research,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
cently taken  the  position  that  scientific  ob- 
servations financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
the  Government  through  a  xmiverslty  grant 
should  fall  Into  the  public  domain  and  gen- 
erally remain  there.  They  hold  this  despite 
the  long,  risky,  and  expensive  process  and 
the  inordinately  high  proportion  of  scientific 
and  technical  skills  needed  to  turn  an  ob- 
servation Into  a  genuine  discovery  and  sub- 
sequently Into  a  new  and  useful  drug. 

The  results  of  this  policy  as  applied  to 
NIH  research  grants  can  be  devastating  un- 
less the  situation  la  modified.  The  fruitful 
relationship  between  university  scientists 
and  those  in  our  Industry,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  of  the  landmarks  of  modern 
medicine,  can  be  cut  by  this  policy  as  cleanly 
as  If  it  had  been  done  with  a  sharp  knife. 
And  the  incentives  to  Industry  to  transform 
promising  scientific  observations  made  in 
university  laboratories  Into  new  medicines 
for  the  control  or  cure  of  disease  can  be 
reduced  to  a  danger  point. 

By  taking  this  position.  Government  may 
feel  It  Is  serving  the  public  interest.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  narrow  view  of 
where  the  public  Interest  really  lies.  It  does 
not  He  In  the  destruction  of  the  free  inter- 
change between  university  and  Industry 
laboratories,  nor  In  the  slowing  down  of  the 
rate  of  developed  discovery.  It  does  He.  it 
seems  to  me,  in  speeding  up  the  process 
whereby  we  have  learned  to  turn  new  scien- 
tific knowledge  into  better  health  for  all 
mankind. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  problem  exists 
In  research  carried  out  in  Industry  with  the 
financial  support  of  the  Oovemment.  Thoee 
of  us  In  the  pharmaceutical  industry  who 
have  accepted  Oovemment  contracts — they 
generally  amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  research  and  development Ivudgets — must 
surround  these  projects  with  curtains  of 
steel,  lest  one  of  the  discoveries  emanating 
from  the  "private  sector"  of  research  should 
inadvertently  fall  into  the  area  of  the  public 
domain.  This  is  foolish  and  unnecessary. 
Obviously,  the  entire  resources  of  an  experi- 
enced and  productive  research  laboratory, 
irrespective  of  Its  source  of  funds,  should  be 
freely  applied  to  projects  financed  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  deemed  by  Congress 
to  be  of  national  import. 

The  broad  problem  Is  how  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tain healthy  incentives  for  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate research  and  our  free  enterprise  econo- 
my. In  my  opinion,  a  workable  solution  will 
not  come  from  taking  a  doctrinaire  position 
on  either  side  of  the  developing  argument, 
but  from  a  creative  comprotnlse  that  recog- 
nizes both  the  public  interest  in  the  results 
of  tax-supported  research  and  the  need  for 
healthy,  expanding,  privately  financed  indus- 
trial research  laboratories. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  pertinent  to  note 
Canada's  recent  policy  of  providing  Oovem- 
ment grants  to  Industry  for  carrying  out  ap- 
proved projects,  with  no  strings  attached, 
in  Industrial  laboratories.  Ones  the  Na- 
tional Research  Coiuidl  has  given  the  green 


light  to  a  project,  the  Oovemment  will  pay 
a  major  share  of  the  research  expenditures. 
The  Important  point  here  ii^  that  Industry 
can  get  patents  from  this  work.  Ths  Ca- 
nadian action  recognizes  the  power  of  In- 
dustry research  to  create  new  Industry  and 
to  foster  economic  growth.  In  a  similar  pat- 
tern, the  synthetic  rubber  development  be- 
gun In  World  War  II  went  ahead  by  lei^M 
and  bounds  when  Oovemment  abdicated  its 
control  to  Industry  and  Industry  applied  Its 
own  scientific  resources  to  this  field.  .  And 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of  power 
would  have  gone  ahead  much  faster  had  the 
policies  of  the  AXC  been  more  liberal. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  ultimate  Ironies  of 
our  times  If  we  were  to  spend  scores  of  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dcdlan  to  broaden  the 
scientific  base  at  our  society  only  to  find 
that  in  the  process  we  had  weakened  our 
eoonomlo  structure,  dsmaged  our  competi- 
tive position  in  world  trade,  and  thus  Im- 
paired our  national  security. 

The  matters  I  have  been  discussing  are 
only  some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  U.S.  Oovemment  funds  have  begun  to 
domlnats  the  U.S.  scientific  scene.  There 
are  many  others.  After  a  long  honeymoon 
period,  during  which  Federal  appropriations 
for  research  and  development  had  been  rising 
at  an  astronotnical  rate  with  almost  no  audi- 
ble dissent,  It  was  inevitable  that  the  point 
woxild  come  when  the  questtocs  would  begin 
to  caXiA.  up  with  the  i^plause.  There  Lb 
some  evidence  that  we  have  reached  this 
point.  This  summer,  for  example,  Congress 
made  a  significant  cut  in  the  budget  re- 
quested by  the  space  agency.  Both  public 
and  private  bodies  are  now  launching  new 
studies  at  specific  aspects  of  the  Govern- 
ment's suppcxt  oS.  science.  And  CMily  2  weeks 
ago  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
unanimously  to  appoint  a  nine-man  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  15 -month  investiga- 
tion that  would  probe  all  phases  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  In  the  conduct  and  support  of 
research. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  In  conunon 
with  most  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, I  rejoice  in  the  public's  increasing 
support  at  the  search  for  new  knowledge, 
nuule  manifest  through  the  actions  of  Con- 
greas.  I  am  also  jrieased  that  we  are  finally 
getting  around  to  asking  some  searching 
questions  about  the  direction  in  ■^ih.idh.  this 
support  Is  taking  us.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
some  dangers  in  this  new  Inqulslttveness,  and 
I  should  like  to  point  out  three. 

The  first  Is  the  always  present  possibility 
that  uninformed  Investigators  with  motives 
of  their  own  can  turn  InqulsltlveneBS  Into 
inquisition.  There  Is  no  way  to  spend  scores 
of  billions  of  doUars  without  a  certain 
amotmt  of  waste  and  duplication  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lll-concelved  projects,  all  of 
them  tempting  targets  for  the  headline 
seeker.  Science  Is  properly  subject  to  the 
same  scrutiny  as  the  rest  of  our  society, 
and  scientists  are  just  as  accountable  for 
the  expendltiire  of  public  funds  as  are  busi- 
nessmen and  Government  officials.  But  let 
us  ho>pt  that  we  can  avoid  demagogery 
rampaging  through  the  domain  of  research. 

The  second  danger  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  questioning  by  Congress  and  the 
public  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
their  concern  over  the  size  of  Federal  research 
appropriations.  Since  15  cents  out  of  every 
budget  dollar  Is  now  being  q>ent  for  this  pur- 
pose, this  is  no  surprise.  We  could  not  ex- 
pect the  taxpayer  to  go  on  spending  at  that 
rate  fc«-  activities  he  does  not  really  \mder- 
stand  without  eventually  wanting  to  know 
what  he  has  bought  for  his  money. 

Given  the  present  state  of  public  imder- 
standing  of  the  scientific  process,  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  layman  expects  tangible 
results.  If  he  has  supported  the  expenditure 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  looking 
for  a  cure  for  cancer,  for  example,  and  is  told 


that  we  are  still  only  following  promising 
clxies,  having  abandmed  ttie  traU  of  other 
equally  promising  clues  that  turned  out  to  be 
disappointing,  be  ml^t  want  to  call  off  the 
search  altogathar.  In  such  cases,  basic  re- 
search would  certainly  suffer. 

The  third  danger  has  to  do  with  the  auton- 
omy of  science.  Now  that  Government  pays 
most  at  the  bills,  scientists  may  be  in  danger 
of  losing  their  most  sacred  charter :  The  intel- 
lectual freedom  to  pursue  their  own  paths 
Into  the  unknown,  wherever  they  may  lead. 
Science  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  price  for  its  tax-supported  affluence  and 
power.  The  hand  that  glveth  also  taketh 
away.  And  the  hand  in  this  case  belongs  to 
the  Congress,  a  body  created  by  the  Constl- 
tuticm  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
down  to  size  any  segment  of  our  society 
whose  power  it  thinks  has  become  dispro- 
portionately large.  In  the  process  of  cutting 
science  down  to  size — a  process  whose  begin- 
nings one  can  already  sense  in  this  session 
of  Congress — individuals,  programs,  and  in- 
stitutions may  be  hurt.  But  there  Is  a 
deeper  risk.  Ever  since  Hiroshima,  society 
has  been  tineasy  about  the  power  of  science. 
This  uneasiness  has  now  spread  to  the  life 
sciences.  There  are  those  who  fear,  for  ex- 
ample, the  consequences  that  may  follow,  in 
a  world  unpr«g|Mtred,  when  those  scientists 
engaged  In  molecular  biology  and  chem- 
istry of  the  genes  finally  learn  how  to  ma- 
nipulate human  genetics.  Yet  society  has  the 
right  to  question  the  basic  precept  on  which 
science  is  foimded:  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
wherever  It  may  take  us,  no  matter  how  pre- 
pared or  unprepared  the  world  may  be  to  cope 
with  the  truth  scientists  set  before  It. 

We  must  remember  that , independence  to 
explcMre  the  ui^nown  has  had  a  very  short 
life  in  the  history  of  man.  It  has  burned 
brightly  several  times  before,  only  to  be 
smothered  by  those  frightened  by  the  con- 
sequences of  truth.  In^  modem  times  it  has 
had  some  long  and  bitter  struggles  with  both 
temporal  and  religious  power.  Its  freedom 
today  Is  not  as  secure  as  its  present  status 
might  lead  us  to  believe.  It  Is  once  again 
nmnlng  its  historic  risk — the  risk  that  soci- 
ety may  rebel  against  the  enormous  power  of 
the  dlsooverles  it  can  unleash  on  mankind. 
But,  for  the  first  time  in  this  c6\mtry,  it 
faces  this  risk  having  shes}  the  traditional 
armor  of  its  independence  by  making  Itself, 
at  least  in  pert,  a  hostage  of  Government 
and  a  servant  of  political  power. 

One  of  the  ways  to  combat  this  danger  is 
to  meet  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  new 
knowledge  with  the  defense  of  more  knowl- 
edge. The  present  position  of  science  Is 
weakened  by  all  the  unawareness  and  even 
the  mystery  that  now  surround  what  it  is 
doing  at  the  behest  of  Oovtfnment.  As  this 
mystery  is  lifted,  science  Itself  will  not  go 
unscathed  and  certain  people  and  Institu- 
tions— and  not  necessarily  the  worst  ones — 
are  sure  to  suffer. 

But  this  may  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  outcome — a  widespread  understanding  of 
the  needs,  purposes,  and  methods  of  inde- 
pendent scientific  inquiry  and  of  the  proper 
roles  of  Oovenunent.  private  Industry,  and 
the  universities  in  this  endeavor. 

As  Is  so  often  true,  Government  domina- 
tion of  UjB.  science  has  been  the  result  of 
happenstance,  not  of  plan.  We  have  been 
busy  for  18  years  oonoentrattng  solely  on 
what  is  right  in  front  of  our  noses.  There- 
fore, as  a  socle^,  we  are  faced  with  the 
usual  problem  of  building  order  out  of  the 
reality  bequeathed  us  by  chance.  But  there 
Is  nothing  \isual  about  the  particiular 
problem  with  which  we  are  nov  ootifroiited. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  moat  nh*]i*>nging  u- 
Blgnments  in  our  political  history  to  devlae 
a  wise  national  policy  for  the  future  course 
of  Federal  support  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

What  I  have  in  mind  when  I  speak  of 
national  policy  is  not  a  formal  dociuuent 


written  by  a  committee.  I  am  talking  about 
a  set  of  guiding  principles  that  must  emerge 
as  we  scrutlniae  and  really  begin  to  pene- 
tnXb  the  complex  questions  raised  by  the  Ir- 
revserslble  trend  toward  deep  Federal  in- 
volvement In  research.  A  number  of  highly 
competent  Oovemment  and  civil  groups  are 
actively  apiM-aislng  these  Issues.  Inevitably, 
their  findings  and  their  attitudes  will  condi- 
tion our  future  thinking.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  policy  evolves.  No  one  can  predict  what 
our  national  policy  will  be  10  years  from 
now,  much  less  50  years  from  now.  But  we 
can  predict,  I  feel  certain,  that  substantial 
changes  will  occur  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween science  and  society,  and  that  scien- 
tists themselves  must  adjust  to  this  change. 
For  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me,  we  would 
do  well  to  pause  and  evaluate. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  believe 
we  might  fruitfully  try  to  answer: 

1.  What  have  been  the  major  effects  on 
the  universities  of  Fedena  spending  for  sci- 
ence? 

2.  Are  we  diverting  the  scientific  resources 
of  the  Nation  to  what  are  termed  public 
purposes  at  the  expense  of  private  reaeerch 
and  development,  the  most  dynamic  force 
for  growth  In  our  economy? 

3.  At  what  rate  can  we  continue  to  in- 
crease expenditures  for  research  and  sUIl 
maintain  quaUty  at'a  level  high  enough  to 
justify  tti9  use  of  ttie  funds? 

4.  What  are  the  extent  and  effects  of  the 
Imbalances  we  have  been  creating  between 
various  branches  of  science,  between  science 
and  the  humanities,  teaching  and  research, 
and  between  public  and  private  research  in 
industrial  laboratorlee? 

5.  Are-sclentlsts  becoming  so  affluent,  in 
terms  of  support  and  status,  that  they  are 
beginning  to  lose  their  sense  of  direction? 

6.  Is  the  nature  of  scientific  Inquiry  such 
that  any  massive  effort  to  control  its  direc- 
tion will  inevitably  slow  down  its  progress 
and  thus  invite  serious  long-run  conse- 
quences for  the  society  that  attempts 
it? 

Such  questions  as  these  focus  upon  sci- 
ence. As  they  are  answered,  the  Nation  will 
gain  a  better  imderstanding  at  the  Issues 
associated  with  the  Government's  heavy  par- 
ticipation in  research.  If  questions  of  t.hi« 
kind  are  examined  in  depth — and  there  is  no 
alternative — ^we  will  eventually  come  to  grips 
with  an  issue  of  even  greater  nuignitude,  one 
that  encompasses  much  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  and  a  great  deal  more.  Let 
me  explain.  We  accept  the  premise  that  re- 
search and  education  are  inseparable.  We 
acknowldge  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  out  of  place  when  it  acts  to  help  provide 
the  resources  and  funds  required  by  today's 
citadels  of  scimtific  learning.  But  is  this  not 
merely  pert  of  the  even  greater  problem  of 
identifying,  develc^iing,  and  ma>^tT>g  the  best 
use  of  our  greatest  asset,  the  Intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  ovu-  citizens?  The  ability  to  think 
and  to  know,  in  the  long  tud.,  will  determine 
the  fate  of  our  Nation.  Seen  in  this  light, 
the  distinction  between  the  sciences  and  the 
humanities  disappears. 

For  the  moment,  however,  our  attention 
is  on  science.  There  is  one  overriding  con- 
slderaticm  that  I  would  commend  to  the 
policymakers  and  to  the  public  at  large.  It 
is  this:  The  national  interest  will  be  best 
served  if  we  keep  continuously  in  mind  that 
the  direction  of  science  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  as  important  as  its  freedom. 
Let  us  remember  that  many  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries associated  with  such  names  as  New- 
ton, Einstein,  Kekul6,  Hertz.  Thompson. 
Comptcm,  and  Fleming  have  not  caaub  from 
programs  directed  toward  solving  specific 
problems.  But  this  overriding  consideration 
does  not  and  cannot  absolve  either  science 
or  society  of  the  reqxmsiblllty  to  use  the 
fruits  of  this  freedom  of  inquiry  for  the. 
betterment  rather  than  for  the  destruction 
of  mankind. 
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ing caah  balance  gete  too  low,  it  demands 
its  tax  and  loan  funds.  In  the  mecuatlme, 
banks  can  use  the  tax  and  loan  funds  for 
their  own  purpoeee.  and  earn  Interest. 

Mr.  Patmah,  Ia  a  House  q>eecb.  charged 
that  11,700  banks  thus  get  a  subsidy  total- 
ing $367  million  a  year. 
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The  Treasury  concedes  banka  may  earn  a 
profit  on  UB.  funds.  It  disputes  Mr.  Pat- 
MAir's  $367  million  figure,  however,  and  argues 
that  the  tax-and-loan-fund  arrangement 
"minimizes  the  disruptive  effects  that  Treas- 
ury operations — a  domlnent  factor  In  money 
niarkets — would  otherwise  have  on  those 
markets." 

But  the  Treasury  Is  studying  the  Issue, 
with  a  report  due  In  July  which  may  rec- 
ommend a  speedup  of  withdrawals  from 
large  banks  which  carry  the  bulk  of  tax  and 
loan  accounts. 


PersoBsUy  Speakinf— Tde  of  Two  Cities 
Written  in  Tears  of  Appeasement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneiOay.  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  school- 
boy has  heard  of  the  long  conflict  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  and  remem- 
bers the  phrase  "Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed." / 

Our  own  situation  in  the  United  States 
was  recently  compared  to  the  position 
of  Carthage  in  an  excellent  article  by 
Jameson  G.  Campaigne.  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

The  warning  he  sends  must  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  If  Ve  have  had  tendencies  to 
be  a  modem-day  Carthage,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  change  our  ways.  We  should  be 
aware,  however,  of  the  dangerous  end  to 
which  such  attitudes  can  lead  us. 

PZBSONAU.T  Spkaximg — Talx   ot   Two   Cttixs 

WUTTXH  XM  TXASS  OT  APPXASXMKNT 

(By  Jameson  O.  Campaigne) 
"America  Is  Carthage."  I  thought  of  this 
statement,  attributed  to  Oen.  Charles  de 
Oaulle  by  the  Columnist  Dorothy  Thompson, 
while  reading  an  article  by  Donald  Armstrong 
taken  from  his  recent  book,  "Cold  War  in 
a  Toga." 

"Twenty-one  centuries  ago."  wrote  Arm- 
strong, "a  certain  nation  so  loved  peace  that 
no  price  to  keep  the  peace  was  too  exorbi- 
tant. It  faced  a  ruthless  enemy,  but  it  aban- 
doned war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy.  It 
surrendered  unconditionally  when  the  enemy 
declared  war.  Finally  on  the  enemy's  de- 
mand it  disarmed  unilaterally. 

"We  might  suppose  that  the  millennium 
had  arrived.  Surely  now  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  would  lie  down  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.    But  what  actually  happened?" 

The  nation  was  Carthage.  Its  enemy  was 
Room.  And  there  is  a  leeson  In  their  story 
for  us  that  we  must  learn  if  we  are  to  avoid 
repeating  Its  outcome. 

The  Greek  Historian  Polyblus  once  said. 
"We  should  regard  as  the  beet  discipline  for 
actual  life  the  experience  that  accruee  from 
serious  history;  for  this  alone  makes  us, 
without  inflicting  any  harm  on  us,  the  most 
competent  Judgee  of  what  Is  best  at  every 


time  and  in  every  circumstance."    (The  His- 
tories. I,  30,  0-10.) 

A  cmr  BinLT  oir  tkadx 
Carthage  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  814  B.C.;  Rome,  about  60  years  later. 
Carthage,  located  about  where  Tunis  is  in 
North  Africa,  grew  rapidly  rloh  and  power- 
fiU — through  trade. 

Rome  grew  more  slowly — through  con- 
quest. When  Carthage  had  become  a  great, 
guttering  metropolis.  Rome  was  sUU  a  col- 
lection of  mud  huts  on  the  Tiber.  But  the 
Romans  moved  slowly  down  the  Italian 
peninsula,  sometimes  by  outright  war.  some- 
times by  guUe,  sometimes  by  aiding  one 
neighbor  against  another  and  then  taking 
them  both. 

Rome  reached  Sicily  in  364  B.C.  and  col- 
lided with  Carthaginian  clttee.  The  Romans 
were  fiUly  prepared  for  war,  not  only  on  land 
but  on  the  sea.  The  Carthaginians  \mder- 
estimated  the  boldnees,  the  tenacity,  and  the 
implacable  determlnatl<»  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  conflict  Carthage  loet  its  navy, 
its  colonies  and  the  war. 

In  218  B.C.  the  great  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral. Hannibal.  Invaded  Italy  to  rewln  what 
had  been  loet  and  try  to  conquer  Rome. 
He  almost  succeeded,  but  not  quite.  After 
that  relatively  Inconclusive  conflict  Carthage, 
with  Roman  encouragement,  decided  to  stick 
to  trade,  instead  of  seeking  territory  and 
before  long  became  again  prosperous  and 
powerful. 

CASTHAOO    DXLKMDA    K8T 

Then  Rome  began  its  program  of  gradual 
subversion  and  Inflltratlon  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Roman  Senator  ICarcus  Cato.  After 
a  trip  to  Carthage,  Cato  returned  to  Rome  to 
repeat  again  and  again  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  "We  will  bury  you"— "Oathagb  delenda 
est."    Carthage  mxist  be  destroyed. 

Rome  subsidized  the  Kingdom  of  Numidla, 
a  neighbor  of  Carthage,  and  the  Niunidlans. 
under  Masinissa,  kept  slicing  off  more  and 
more  pieces  of  territory  from  Carthage.  Rom? 
stayed  aloof,  pretending  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with   theee   aggressions. 

Still  the  Romans  were  not  ready  for  all- 
out  war.  They  thought  they  might  win 
their  way  by  further  weakening  Carthage. 
So  they  influenced  the  Carthaginian  city  of 
0tica.  only  30  mllsa  away,  to  become  a  Ro- 
man satellite.  (Cuba  Is  only  90  miles  away 
from  tis.) 

Then  the  Romans  started  negotiating  with 
Carthage.  They  alternated  promisee  with 
threats.  The  Roman  Senate  promised  that 
if  Carthage  would  accept  their  terms  they 
would  retain  "freedom  and  their  laws,  be- 
sides their  whole  territory  and  all  poeseeslons 
both  public  and  private." 

COLO   WAX   WASBD   BT    KOMX 

The  Carthaginians  were  overjoyed.  Now 
they  could  live  and  trade  in  peace.  TTiey 
accepted  the  Roman  terms  and  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  Rome  to  sign  them.  "Ptor  Rome  the 
cold  war  had  reached  its  last  act.  It  had 
succeeded  beyond  any  conceivable  hope." 
Carthage   was  defenseless. 

To  the  Carthaginian  envoys  the  Roman 
Consul  Censorlnus  said,  "Tour  ready  obedi- 
ence up  to  this  point,  Carthaginians  Is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  But  bear  bravely  the 
remaining  command  of  the  Senate.  Yield 
Carthage  to  us,  and  hetake  yourselves  where 
you  like  within  your  own  territory  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  10  miles  from  the  sea,  for 
we  are  resolved  to  raze  your  city  to  the 
ground." 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  appeasement. 
Angrily  the  Carthaginians  refused,  returned 
to  their  city  and  rearmed  as  swiftly  as  they 
could.  They  fought  for  their  hcHnee.  their 
wefUth,  their  city  and  their  lives  with  a 
savage  fury  imsurpassed  by  any  people  at  any 
time  in  hlstoy.  But  8  years  later  Carthage 
was  no  more— Its  people  massacred,  its  ciUes 
burned  and  In  ruins,  its  history  at  an  end. 
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A   great  civilization   disappeared   from   the 
earth. 

General  de  Gaullels  study  of  history  causes 
him  to  say,  "America  Is  Carthage."  Is  he 
right? 
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In  Defense  of  "Pnritans" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   ICICKIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  IS.  1964 

Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  new  economic  report  just  around  the 
comer.  I  am  pleased  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  Detroit  News  edi- 
torial in  defense  of  "Puritans" : 
PrmrTANs 
The  sophisticated  economics  of  Washing- 
ton holds  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  much 
about  Pederal  deficits  because  the  country 
Is  growing  faster  than  its  debt. 

Defending  this  point  of  view  In  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  J.  David  Stern,  a 
businessman  and  former  newspaper  pub- 
lisher in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  argues 
that  the  Nation  Is  in  no  peril  even  though 
the  Pederal  debt  still  is  rising  in  absolute 
terms. 

His  argument  runs  this  way:  The  national 
debt  in  1947  was  $267  billion  or  10  percent 
more  than  the  gross  national  product,  while 
to  loea  the  debt  of  $295  billion  was  only  56 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  or  pro- 
portionately half  of  what  it  had  been  15 
years  earlier. 

Put  another  way,  the  national  debt  In  1947 
was  161  percent  of  net  disposable  tocome, 
while  in  1962  it  was  80  percent  of  that  fig- 
ure. Put  a  third  way,  the  populaUon  stoce 
1947  has  increased  29  percent,  the  national 
debt  only  18  percent. 

Thus  he  contends  that  debt,  which  has 
become  respectable  for  the  bustoessman  and 
for  the  householder,  ought  to  become  re- 
spectable for  the  Government,  too.  Cor- 
porate debt  has  Increased  204  percent  to  the 
last  16  years  and  personal  debt,  tocluding 
home  mortgages,  has  risen  389  percent  in  the 
comparable  period.  So  why,  asks  Mr.  Stern, 
should  anyone  become  concerned  about  the 
Pederal  debt  that  has  increased  only  about 
18  i>eroent  to  the  same  time? 

The  answer  is  that  long-term  business  debt 
is  incurred  to  finance  a  new  plant  or  scmie 
other  income-productog  asset  and  thus  is 
potentially  self -liquidating.  In  fact,  busi- 
nesses have  to  prove  they  have  a  plan  to  pay 
off  their  debt  at  the  time  they  contract  it 
The  Pederal  Government's  debt  is  something 
else  agato,  for  it  is  usually  incurred  to  finance 
the  Pederal  spending  that  U  not  met  by  Ped- 
eral receipts.  There  seldom  is  any  Invest- 
ment to  any  income-producing  assets.  "Hiere 
is.  in  short,  no  plan  to  pay  off  Pederal  debt. 
Stem  claims  to  see  no  direct  relationship 
between  Pederal  debt  and  Pederal  taxes  But 
he  does  concede  possible  peril  in  that  "Ped- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes  take  too  large  a 
percentage  of  national  tocome  and  thus  re- 
tard economic  growth."  Yet  the  growth  of 
the  Pederal  debt  alone  means  that  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  now  is  being  spent  to  pay  the 
Interest,  to  say  nothtog  about  any  payments 
on  the  debt  Itself.  And  this  $10  billion  must 
come  from  taxes,  Just  as  do  jnoet  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government's  other  receipts. 

In  addlUon,  whenever  the  Pederal  debt  is 
financed  through  the  Nation's  banking  sys- 
tem rather  than  by  private  todividuals  and 
bustoessee,  It  contributes  to  Inflation.  If 
unlimited  Pederal  spend  tog  wefe  permitted 
the  Pederal  Reserve  would  have  to  choose 
between  promoUng  inflation  or  letting  the 


Treasury   Department  encounter   borrowin« 
difficulties. 

There  still  are  people  to  GoTemment  who, 
like  Stem,  feel  that  Pederal  defldts  are  not 
important  Just  so  long  as  the  Matlom  keeps 
growtog  faster  than  its  debts.  But  if  the 
Nation's  debt  keeps  rising  to  good  times,  what 
grounds  are  there  for  the  assumption  that 
the  Nation  will  be  able  to  keep  growtog  faster 
than  its  debt  In  the  event  of  depression  or 
war? 

The  attitude  of  Washington  was  expressed 
some  months  ago  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  who  was  astonished  to  hear  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  tax  cut.  He  said,  "It 
is  quite  remarkable  that  the  basic  Puritan 
ethic  of  the  American  people  should  be  such 
that  they  want  to  deny  themselves  tax  reduc- 
tion •  •  •  because  of  their  fears  of  deficits 
and  the  additions  to  the  national  debt." 

Yet  if  they  didn't  have  such  Puritan  fears 
what  brakes  would  there  be  on  unlimited 
Pederal  spending  and  the  inflation  that 
inevitably  would  result? 


The  Meanings  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Nrw    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  IS,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Walter  Sampson.  Sr..  of  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  has  written  a  very  fine 
article  which  i^q^eared  in  the  November- 
December  IMS  New  Cassel  News. 

Mr.  Sampson,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands what  It  means  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen, has  written: 

Men  eventually  get  the  type  of  government 
and  treatment  they  desire  or  deserve  through 
thehr  efforts  or  lack  of  it.  Uberty.  freedom, 
progress  is  not  an  Inherited  hand-me-down 
package.  Requires  dally  responsibility  and 
action  from  all  of  us  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  strength  at  the  effort  is  the 
measure  of  the  result. 

His  article  follows: 

THOnOHTS 

(By  Walter  Sampson,  Sr. ) 

Edison  toiled  for  5  days  and  5  nights  with- 
out sleep  to  produce  the  tocadescent  light  - 
How  much  toU  do  you  put  to  to  brighten  up 
this  commvmity?  Search  your  heart,  mind 
and  soiU— look  at  yourself  to  the  mirror  and 
come  up  with  an  honest  answer. 

Do  you  honestly  think  your  efforts  were 
enou^?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present 
form  of  New  Cassel  with  its  evils  as  well  as 
its  virtTies?  Stocerely  concerned,  militant 
and  active  enough  to  make  your  commtinlty 
and  school  conditions  fcM-  yotir  child  the 
very  best  humanly  possible?  Enough  to 
wdrk  for  it?  New  Cassel.  a  growtog  commu- 
nity as  it  expands,  presents  complex  problems 
both  good  and  evil.  We  live  to  the  Ude  of 
change— the  tempo  of  call  to  today-fc  needa. 
Change,  change,  change— there  U  nothing  so 
constant  as  change.  Change  brings  difficult 
challenges  and  people  are  measured  by  the 
way  they  respond. 

We  will  always  outgrow  present  Ideals  and 
ambitions  thereby  broadening  our  horizon 
to  life  as  we  advance.  The  economic  and 
school  boycott  proved  New  Cassel  has 
changed  to  tempo.  "The  old  gray  mare  ato't 
what  it  used  to  be." 

Por  7  long  weary  years,  through  thick  and 
thin.  Progressive  Civic  has  championed  civic 


awareness  through  New  Cassel  News,  vartoo* 
new^Mpere,  flyeia,  kwd  speakan,  morla 
projeetors,  qpedal  elvle  speakan  ami  town 
o*B«lals  Cor  flnanrtal  reoocds  an  •""t^H 
proof  we  practice  full  siqipoct.of  mai^  worthy 
"onuniinlty  activities.  Bven  detzastors  ean- 
not  deny  this. 

Better  streets  and  lighting— «  battle  cry 
that  wlU  never  eease  tmtU  all  straets  of  New 
Oasa^  become  equal  to  the  rest  c€  the  eom- 
munlty— this  Is  our  sacred  pledge.  We  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  ooc^eratlve  actions  of 
ova  officials  and  valiant  efforts  ot  ICr.  Htmter 
of  the  former  action  committee,  the  many 
fine  men  and  women,  that  has  resulted  to 
this  phase,  giving  Mew  Cassel  a  new  look. 
Look,  see  for  yourself. 

PCANC  were  founded,  also,  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  protection  from  unwarranted  cone 
and  variance  abuses,  which  unless  resisted 
woTild  destroy  our  suburban  residential  usage 
and  home  value.  8e^  the  advice,  coopera- 
tion of  your  block  captain  on  any  problem 
or  blight  in  your  area.  Do  you  know  him  or 
her? 

We  participated  to  voter  registration,  be- 
cause it  defeats  the  unwarranted  lazy  ex- 
pression, "Oh,  my  vote  does  not  count."  In 
the  greatest  cauistlan  country  to  the  w<M-ld, 
and  the  home  of  democracy,  Medgar  Evers 
was  shot  to  the  back.  Men,  women,  and 
children  injiu-ed.  mmdered  on  a  Sxmday 
mcH-nlng  to  a  Christian  church  because  of 
their  lawful  desire  to  register  and  vote.  Do 
you  vote  to  school  affairs,  primary,  local,  and 
national  elections?  liook  at  youiself  to  the 
mirror  one  second  for  the  honest  answer  If 
the  answer  is  "No,"  please  straighten  up  and 
fly  right.  ^ 

There  is  po-haps  nothtog  spectacxUar 
about  PCANC,  rather  it  is  a  movement  kept 
by  the  determination,  willpower,  of  an  ever- 
growing number  of  members,  friends,  and 
well-wishers.  We  have  gone  far  but  not  far 
enough.  With  your  help  we  could  and  wUl 
march  from  the  struggling  line  of  serving 
the  oommunlty  with  overworked  members  to 
the  many  fully  capable,  talented  men  and 
women  New  Cassel  Is  blessed  with  for  real 
success. 

TTie  difference  between  failure  and  suc- 
cess is  merely  that  of  wlU.  WiUpower  and 
energy  a^Ued  to  the  right  direction.  Suc- 
ce«  without  WTMk  is  found  only  to  the  dic- 
tionary. We  need  workers  not  weepcn, 
boosters  not  knockers;  that's  why  we  need 
you.  See  you  at  our  regular  meeUng,  second 
Thursday  each  month? 


In  Unity  There  Is  Slren^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUFcmifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  great  vcdume  <rf  articles  evoked 
by  President  Kennedy's  assassination, 
one  particular  editorial  stands  out  in  my 
mind.  Written  by  Edward  T.  Austin, 
public  relatioDs  manager  of  the  Rohr 
Corp,  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  It  appeared 
in  the  1963  winter  edition  of  the  c«n- 
panys  magazine.  I  feel  certain  that  my 
colleagues  wHl  want  to  review  this  article 
tor  it  sets  forth  an  observation  of  excep- 
tkmal  value  to  each  of  us : 
Tbx  Logbook 

Out  of  the  tragedy  that  struck  this  coun- 
try a  few  days  ago  there  should  have  emerged 
a  lesson  that  those  who  might  h<q>e  to  profit 
by  our  national  distress  should  ponder:  al- 
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cf  a  rifle  on  a  Dallas 

heaUng:  all  of  lu  long 

InfUctad  upon  us  by  a 

mind  led  him  to  be- 

cbuld  solve  his  ImaglTiary 


t  Mre 
w  ittld 
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our  shock  and  resume 
let  it  be  hoped  that 
the  tragedy  we  so  re- 
win  emarge  a  clearer 
of  us  of  the  majesty 
form  of  gorernment, 
is  strength  to  over- 
seek  to  disrupt  or 
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Tlie  bewiUful 


fanMonf  15. 1964 

Speaker,  In  my  ez- 

I  am  pleaaed  to  In- 

and  toodiliiff 

DeUrery  IhnBo. 

a  very  floe  young 

Jones,  of  Tankers, 

te  and  a  sopbomore  in 

iSciiooL 

of  the  young 
lady  win  touch  evtryone  who  reads  her 
poem: 


^■ciAL  Dbuv^t  noM  HsAvmr 

Sorry  I  had  to  leave  rigtaet  away, 

I  look  down  and  anile  at  you  every  day. 

Uttla  Patrick  asks  to  say  "Hi." 

I  love  you.  rm  happy,  so  please  don't  cry. 

And  OaroUne  I'd  Uka  to  say. 

How  proud  Daddy  waa  of  you  that  day. 

When  you  stood  like  a  lady  and  watched  me 

go  by. 
And  doing  as  Mnwimy  did,  you  tried  not  to 

cry. 

Little  John,  now  you're  the  big  man. 
So  take  care  of  Uomnxy  the  best  you  can. 
Tou  were  jiist  like  a  soldier — ^that  salute  was 

so  brave. 
Thanks  for  the  flag  that  you  placed  on  my 

grave. 

And  Jaokle.  thM«  was  no  time  tor  goodbye. 
But  rm  sure  you  covUd  read  the  "Parmrell"  In 

my  eyes. 
Watch  over  our  children  and  love  thecn  for 

me, 
I'll  treasure  your  love  through  eternity. 

So  please  ctury  on  as  you  did  before, 
TUl  all  <rf  us  meet  on  Heaven's  bright  shore. 
Remember  I  lov«  you.  remember  I  care, 
I'll  always  te  with  you,  though  you  don't  see 
me  there. 
Love, 

Jack. 


Sapreme  Coort  Bart  This  Editorial  From 
Pablic  SdiooU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
by  ICr.  A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  CouncU 
Bluffs  Nonpareil.  Coimcil  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
of  November  17.  1063. 

At  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
out  prayer  in  schools  they  must  forgot 
that  "Just  as  you  bend  the  little  twig  so 
will  the  tree  be  when  it  is  big,"  hence 
I  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  sign  the 
Becker  petition  which  appeals  to  the 
American  peoide  to  rectnd  that  ungodly 
ruling. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Sunzicx  Cooar  Bam  This  EorroaiAL  Frou 
Pmuc  Schools 

This  editorial  consists  largely  of  quotations 
from  one  of  the  best  known  books  ever  pub- 
lished In  the  world's  history.  If  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  quotations  you  prob- 
ably will  flnd  they  are  familiar  to  you.  and 
you  nuty  have  committed  them  to  memory 
In  your  childhood : 

"If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  even 
there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right 
hand  shall  hotd  me." 

"The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call 
upon  Him  in  truth." 

"Tlie  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear?  Ihe  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?" 

"Tea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil: 
Thou  are  with  m^;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  ootnifort  me." 

"Surtiy  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
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me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell 
In  the  House  of  the  Lord  forever." 

"God  Is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
preeent  help  in  trouble." 

"The  Lord  shall  preeerve  thee  from  all 
evil;  He  shaU  preserve  thy  soul." 

"Let  all  those  that  put  their  tnist  in  Thee 
rejoice;  Let  them  forever  shout  for  Joy,  be- 
cause Thou  defendest  them;  let  them  also 
that  love  Thy  name  be  Joyful  in  Thee." 

"Man  are  the  alfllctlons  of  the  righteous; 
but  the  Lord  dellvereth  them  out  of  them 
all." 

"My  times  are  In  Thy  hand;  deliver  me 
from  the  hand  of  mine  enunles,  and  from 
them  that  persecute  them  all." 

"Cast  Thy  burden  upon  the  Ixx-d,  and  He 
shall  sustain  thee;  He  shall  never  suffer  the 
righteous  to  be  moved." 

"My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for 
my  expectation  Is  from  Him." 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be 
weary;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

"Therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  shall  ye  put  on.  Is  not  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment?" 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  ntp.  nor  gather  into 
barns;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.    Are  ye  not  better  than  they?" 

"You  seek  flrst  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

You  may  search  aU  literature  from  the 
beginning  of  time  and  find  no  assurances 
compared  to  these,  except  in  the  same  book 
from  which  these  were  selected. 

For  thousands  of  years  they  have  cotn- 
forted  and  reassured  men  and  women  of 
many  lands,  who  needed  help  in  a  world 
that  sometimes  became  too  much  for  them 
to  endure. 

They  will  help  you  If  you  take  the  time  to 
read  and  ponder  them. 

If  any  of  these  verses  are  unfamlHar  to  you, 
your  minister  can  tell  you  Jiist  where  to 
flnd  them. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the  VB.  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  they  may  hot 
be  read  In  the  public  schools,  contending 
that  reading  them  is  a  violation  of  the  flrst 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitutlosi. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  write  your 
Senators  and  Congressman  and  sugegst  that 
another  amendment  oorreetlng  this  mis- 
interpretation be  adopted  and  submitted  to 
the  States  for  ratlflcation. 


Smoldaf  and  Healtli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MASTLAIID 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  IS.  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  made  pub- 
lic the  report  of  a  special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee <»i  Smoking  and  Health.  The 
report  was  prepared  over  a  14-month 
period  by  10  private  scientists,  all  ex- 
perts in  their  reapeeCive  fields.  In  writ- 
ing the  report,  the  scientists  reviewed 
over  8,000  existing  studies  on  different 
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aspects  of  smoking   and   health.     The 
Committee  reached  the  conclusion: 

In  view  of  the  continuing  and  mounting 
evidence  from  many  sourcee.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing contributes  substantially  to  mortality 
from  certain  speclflc  diseases  and  to  the 
overall  death  rate. 

They  also  concluded  that  the  health 
hazard  of  smoking  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  appropriate  reme- 
dial action. 

The  findings  of  this  report  will,  of 
course,  be  of  great  interest  to  every  doc- 
tor in  this  coimtry,  and  to  the  70  million 
Americsuis  who  smoke  regularly.  In 
this  country,  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
men  and  almost  one-third  of  the  women 
over  18  smoke  regularly. 

There  are  many  questions  regarding 
what  the  effect  of  this  report  will  be. 
The  Tobacco  Institute  has  suggested  that 
there  will  be  a  temporary  slowdown  in 
cigarette  consumption. 

Regarding  cigarette  consumption,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  year  1900 
the  per-person  consumption  of  cigarettes 
was  about  50  a  year.  By  1963,  it  had 
risen  to  about  4,000  cigarettes  per  year 
per  person. 

In  considering  what  the  possible  effects 
of  the  Government  report  will  be.  I  think 
the  experience  in  Great  Britain  is  mean- 
ingful. In  March  of  1962,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  made  a  report 
reaching  conclusions  similar  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. Yet,  cigarette  consumption  in 
England  fell  off  only  3  percent  in  1962. 
and  set  a  record  in  1963.  This  occurred 
despite  Government  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  regarding  the  hazard  of  smok- 
ing and  restrictions  on  smoking  adver- 
tisements aimed  at  yoimg  people. 

VS.  Government  officials  concerned 
with  health  have  a  responsibility  to  put 
the  facts  on  this  issue  before  the  public. 
Because  this  is  such  a  strong  and  wide- 
spread habit,  and,  as  the  report  stated, 
provides  such  a  "psychological  crutch"  to 
Americans,  it  is  unlikely  that  people  will 
abruptly  quit  smoking,  barring  basic 
changes  in  the  nature  of  us  all. 

Legislation  will  probably  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  regarding  the  labeling  of 
cigarettes,  and  cigarette  advertising,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  try  and  legislate  this  habit  out  of  ex- 
istence and  repeat  the  fiasco  of  our  pro- 
hibition era. 

What  is  definitely  needed  is  intensified 
research  on  how  tobacco  products  and 
tobacco  smoke  can  be  modified  to  reduce 
any  harmful  effects.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  known  about  this  sub- 
ject. The  tobacco  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  private  researchers  must  ac- 
celerate their  efforts  to  identify  and 
remove  hazardous  components.  In  the 
last  10  years,  the  tobacco  Industry  has 
sponsored  over  $7V^  million  in  research 
to  accomplish  this.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  about  $1  ^  million  each 
year  on  tobacco-related  research.  These 
efforts  must  be  intensified.  Experts  in 
the  field  have  indicated  that  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  less  harmful  cig- 
arettes Is  feasible. 

Studies  should  also  be  made  by  the 
Government,  the  tobacco  industry,  and 


economists  regarding  the  possible  eco- 
nomic effects  if  there  was  a  reduction  in 
tobacco  consumption.  At  the  present 
time,  tobacco  Is  Uie  Nation's  fifth  largest 
cash  crop.  It  supports  an  $8  billion  busi- 
ness. Over  700.000  farm  families  cu-e 
engaged  in  tobacco  production  and  to- 
bacco factories  employ  almost  100,000 
people.  In  addition,  there  Ls  a  huge  re- 
tail and  wholesale  business  supported  by 
tobacco,  and  over  300,000  Americans 
hold  stock  in  tobacco  companies.  The 
industry  spends  over  $170  million  a  year 
on  advertising,  including  $134  million  in 
television  alone. 

In  southern  Maryland,  over  6,000  farm 
families  are  engaged  in  tobacco  produc- 
tion, and  the  $20  million  tobacco  crop  is 
the  No.  1  farm  cash  crop  in  Maryland, 
ranking  ahead  of  soybeans,  com,  and 
wheat.  One  possible  economic  answer  is 
diversification  within  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. Phillip  Morris,  for  example,  is 
already  doing  this,  with  over  20  percent 
of  its  income  coming  from  the  produc- 
tion of  razor  blades,  scissors,  and  pack- 
ages. Last,  but  not  least,  a  final  impor- 
tant economic  consideration  ccuinot  be 
overlooked.  At  the  present  time,  the 
tobacco  industry  pays  over  $3  billion  a 
year  in  taxes,  $2  billion  of  which  goes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  $1  billion 
to  the  State.  A  drop  in  these  revenues 
would  certainly  affect  all  citizens.  It  Ls 
clear  that  much  more  research  is  vitally 
needed,  and  the  current  Federal  efforts 
in  this  field  must  be  expanded. 


Admiral   Kirkpatrick   Leaves   the   Naval 
Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or   ICAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmday.  January  13. 1964 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  town  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  is  proud 
to  claim  the  n.S.  Naval  Academy  as  one 
of  its  most  important  institutions. 
Throughout  the  years  that  Annapolis 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Academy  the 
city  has  had  the  honor  to  see  many  fine 
naval  men  come  and,  unfortunately,  go. 
These  men  have  always  made  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  that  we  civilians  will 
ever  be  thankful. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  admired 
men  ever  to  come  to  the  Academy  com- 
pleted his  assignment  there  last  we^end. 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick,  after 
2  years  as  Academy  Superintendent,  wsus 
relieved  of  his  duties.  His  new  post  will 
be  that  of  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel;  his 
new  rank,  vice  admiral.  The  sadness 
left  by  the  transfer  of  Admiral  Kirk- 
patrick is  softened  only  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  shoes  are  filled  by  a  remarkably 
well  qualified  man.  Capt  Charles  S. 
Minter,  Jr.,  who  was  moved  up  fitmi  his 
Job  as  Academy  Commandant  of  BCid- 
shipmen.  The  new  Superintendent  was 
also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  several  articles  from  the  Evenln«r 
Capital,  published  in  Anni^polis,  describ- 
ing the  transfer  of  command,  along  with 
an  editorial  describing  Admiral  Kiik- 
patrlck's  accomplishments  during  his 
tenure: 

[Prom  the  Anni^wlls  (Md.)  Evening  Capital, 
Jan.  9,    1964] 

KniKPATmiCK    CiTIB    ACADKKT    IkNOVATIOKS 

(EorroB's  Notk. — Vice  Adm.  Charles  C. 
Kirkpatrick,  Sujierintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  who  will  be  succeeded  In  that  post 
on  Saturday  by  Rear  Adm.  Charles  S.  Minter, 
Jr.,  presently  conunandant  of  midshipmen, 
has  been  a  vital  admlnlstrat<»-.  The  admiral, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  the  three-star 
rank  of  Chief  of  Naval  Persocmel,  will  leave 
behind  him  the  groundwork  for  extensive 
and  signiflcant  changes  at  the  Academy. 
Admiral  Kirkpatrick 's  evaluation  of  the 
ciUTlculum,  for  example,  the  subject  of  a 
recently  published  wcM-k  which  he  authored, 
characterizes  the  Impact  of  the  stlll-to-be 
completed  revamping.) 

"The  recent  history  of  change  In  currl- 
cuJum  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  is  moving 
at  a  pace  that  threatens  to  outrun  our  un- 
derstanding." 

With  that  observation,  then  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  set  the  tone  of  his  com- 
mentary— "Rhodes  scholars?  Yes,  but  naval 
officers  flrst." 

"In  the  past  few  years,"  he  continued, 
"we  have  luidertaken  such  revolutionary  in- 
novations as:  a  validation  program,  a  sys- 
tem of  elective  coursee  and  majors,  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Office  of  Academic  Dean,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  letter  grading  system  after 
over  100  years  of  the  4.0  marking  method." 

(A  footnote  explains  that  the  change  In 
the  Academy's  marking  system  became  effec- 
tive June  7,  1963.) 

Summing  up  his  Introduction,  Admiral 
Kirkpatrick  said,  "It  Is  evident  that  major 
change  Lb  underway.  The  Academy  is  at- 
tempting to  take  a  quantum  leap  forward 
in  its  academic  program. 

A  statement  and  an  explanation  followed : 

"Before  we  assess  the  academic  record  of 
our  Academy,  one  thing  must  be  made  very 
clear:  Rhodes  scholars  are  desirable,  naval 
officers  are  mandatory.  The  two  are  not  nec- 
essarily incompatible,  but  it  must  be  stressed 
and  reetressed  that  the  primary  mission  of 
the  Academy  has  been  historically,  and  re- 
mains today,  to  prepare  young  men  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically  to  become  officers 
of  the  VB.  Navy." 

Tracing  the  academic  growth  of  the  Acad- 
emy from  Its  flrst  class,  numbering  56,  which 
entered  training  on  October  16,  1845,  was  a 
task  that  led  the  admiral  to  recount  the 
milestones  which  showed  the  way  to  fulfill- 
ing the  the  staggering  demands  on  knowl- 
edge and  training  created  by  the  world  of 
today. 

Stepped-up  admission  requirements,  the 
advantages  of  validation,  in  which  a  mid- 
shipman need  not  repeat  a  course  already 
nuistered,  and  the  introduction  of  elective 
subjects  were  discussed  by  the  admiral  with 
enthusiasm. 

Noting  the  achievements  of  specific  mid- 
shipmen, and  the  overall  contributions  to 
the  Nation  by  Academy  graduates.  Admiral 
Kirkpatrick  concluded  by  saying  that,  "Our 
academic  changes  are  indeed  revolutionary 
today.  But  we  must  never  forget  these  im- 
pressive improvements  have  been  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  constant  building  process 
which  has  been  our  heritage. 

"Upon  the  early  achievements  of  those  who 
went  before  us,  an  outstanding  academic 
record  has  been  established  and  maintained. 
Our  preeent  efforts  »n  the  latest  phase  of 
this  constant  search  for  excellence  which 
has  enabled  ns  to  maintain  the  UJS.  Naval 
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T    COMKANDANT  TO    ST7C- 
Pckr — SUIXXXUB    KlXKPATKICK 


S.  Mlntar.  Jr..  U.S. 

naval  orders  this  mom- 

the  Naval  Academy's  4Sd 

Its  founding  In  IMS. 

succeed  to  that  poat  tram 

of  mldahtpnwn. 

the  4S-7ear-oId  officer — 

In  history  to  be  selected 


Academy  Superintendent — will  become  a  rear 
admlxai. 

His  Immediate  predecessor.  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  C.  Klrkpatrlck.  VS.  Navy,  likewise 
will  read  his  new  orders  designaUng  him 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  during  change  of 
command  ceremonies  beginning  in  the  Naval 
Academy  flridhoose  at  11:15  am. 

ThU  wUI  be  tha  first  time  a  superlntend- 
ency  change  <A  command  has  taken  place  in 
tha  fleldhouse.  In  1961  Adm.  George  W.  An- 
derson, Jr.,  UjS.  Navy,  relieved  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Bxirke,  U.S.  Navy,  as  chief  of  naval  operations 
there. 

When  he  goes  to  Washington.  DC,  to  take 
up  his  new  responslbtlitles,  Admiral  Klrk- 
patrlck will  assume  the  rank  of  vice  admiral. 

Among  the  estimated  900  guests  and  dig- 
nitaries expected  for  the  ceremonies  is  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze,  who  will 
be  welcomed  by  a  19-gun  salute. 

After  Nltze  addresses  the  gathering — which 
will  Include  the  approximately  4,000-man 
brigade  of  midshipmen — Admiral  Klrkpat- 
rlck will  deliver  a  farewell  address. 

Then  the  outgoing  Superintendent  will 
ask  permission  of  the  Secretary  to  lower  his 
admiral's  flag. 

Officials  accompanying  Nltze  for  the  change 
of  command  will  be  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy — James  H.  Wakelln,  Jr., 
research  and  development:  Kenneth  E.  Be- 
Lleu,  installations  and  logistics,  and  Victor 
M.  Longstreet,  financial  management. 

Vice  Adm.  William  R.  Smedberg,  m,  U.S. 
Navy,  a  former  Academy  Superintendent,  who 
la  being  succeeded  by  Admiral  Klrkpatrlck 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  Adm.  David 
L.  McDonald.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  also 
wUl  be  on  hand. 

Other  naval  and  military  offlclals  present 
will  Include  Adm.  Walter  P.  Boone,  U.S.  Navy, 
(retired),  president  of  the  Naval  Academy 
Alumni  Association,  and  MaJ.  Oen.  James  B. 
Lampert.  U.S.  Army,  Superintendent  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Also  in  the  throng  will  be  a  host  of  city. 
State,  and  county  figures.  Including  Gov.  J. 
Millard  Tawes  and  Representative  Richard 
E.  LAivKToas,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

Ensign  Charles  S.  Mlnter  m.  U.S.  Navy. 
son  of  ttia  new  Superintendent,  who  was 
graduated  last  June  from  the  Academy  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  color  company,  has 
Joiimeyed  to  Annapolis  from  Noriolk,  Va.. 
home  port  of  the  U.S.S.  Samson,  a  destroyer 
on  which  he  is  serving,  to  see  his  father  take 
command  of  the  Academy. 

The  Invocation  will  be  given  by  Capt. 
James  E.  Reaves.  CHC,  U3.  Navy,  senior 
chaplain  at  the  Institution. 


Santa  Clans  Is  Fed  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

at  incKiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15, 1964 


Mrs.  GRIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  San- 
ta Clans  Is  fed  up.  Personally  I  do  not 
blame  him.  TTie  following  letter  tells  us 
why: 

Jawxtaht  10,  1964. 

DxAB  Maxtha  GairrrrHs:  Now  that  the 
holiday  are  past  I  can't  help  wondering  how 
many  rhlklren  were  disappointed  with  their 
TV  toys.  Bjr  TV  toys,  Fm  trying  to  say, 
toys  that  were  advertised  on  TV. 

Having  put  forth  hard-earned  cash  for  a 
few  of  these  TV  toys.  I  feel  I  should  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  all  that  Is  pictured  on 
the  old  TV  ain't  neceasarily  so. 


My  wife  and  I  purchased  one  "Tiger  Joe," 
billed  as  a  toy  tank  that  will  move  anywhere 
and  shoot  Its  cannon  anywhere  by  remote 
control.  My  5-year-old  son  thought  this  was 
the  ultimate  super  toy,  and  Santa,  the  good 
old  chap  that  he  Is,  would  get  him  one. 
My  wife  also  thought  Santa  should  get  him 
one.  I  thought  914  was  a  lot  of  cash  for 
Santa  to  shell  out.  But,  after  watching  this 
marvel  ot  marvels  on  TV,  even  I  began  to 
think  maybe  Santa  ooiUd  odme  up  with  the 
money. 

So.  lo  and  behold,  Christmas  morning  ar- 
rived and  sure  enough  there  was  "Tiger  Joe." 
While  Santa  did  come  across,  his  elves  miist 
have  been  on  a  coffee  break,  because  good 
old  daddy  had  to  assemble  It  himself. 

Now,  there  were  a  oouple  of  parts  missing. 
This  I  didn't  mind.  The  Instructions  for  as- 
sembling were  fairly  clear.  There  was  80 
cents  worth  of  batteries  to  buy.  This  was 
OK.  But,  when  this  alleged  supertoy  was 
put  into  operation,  the  only  thing  that 
resembled  the  one  watched  on  the  old  TV 
was  the  dimension.  It  did  not  move  by  re- 
mote control.  It  did  not  shoot  Its  cannon 
by  remote  control.  In  short  it  wasn't  any- 
thing like  the  one  shown  on  television. 

I  know  this  Is  not  an  earth  shattering  mat- 
ter, and  Is  not  a  major  crisis,  but  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  Santa  was  took. 

Isn't  there  some  agency  In  our  Govern- 
ment, that  can  protect  poor  old,  gullible 
and  naive  Santas  from  these  Madison  Av- 
enue vampires? 

I  hope  90. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  H.  Rasmussen. 

PS. — I'm  for  civil  rights  and  a  tax  cut  this 
session — please. 


Cordova  Championslup  Footiball  Team 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALsmiis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  night 
before  last  the  citizena  of  Cordoya,  Ala., 
In  my  home  county  of  Walker,  gathered 
to  honor  the  28  young  men  of  the  1963 
Cordova  Blue  Devil  football  team  and  the 
men  who  coached  them  to  the  Alabama 
State  championship.  The  members  of 
this  team  effectiveir  combined  physical 
prowess,  skill,  determination,  sportsman- 
ship, and  hard  work  to  produce  a  foot- 
ball team  that  won  9  games  and  tied 
the  10th.  scoring  a  total  of  265  points  to 
their  opponents  58.  This  outstanding 
team  was  named  Walker  County  Cham- 
pion, Wal-Wln  C(Milerence  Champion, 
and  the  AA  ehampioQ  football  team  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  The  members  of 
the  team  are:  Prankie  Brown.  Mike 
Pranks.  Donny  Cordell,  Twrell  Poster, 
Larry  Fowler,  Ed  Gilchrist.  Ralph  Gur- 
ganus,  Terry  Howell.  Benny  Huggins, 
Larry  Hunt,  Chris  Hyche,  John  Ingram, 
Tommy  Jean,  Dwight  Klrkpatrlck,  Ernie 
Laird.  Mike  Moncrief,  Phillip  Morrow, 
Tim  Crseil.  Richard  Perrln,  Ed  Pickrell, 
Bobby  Russell,  David  Sargent,  Guy 
Tatum.  Jr.,  Clarence  VanHom,  James 
Williams,  Jimmy  Barrentine,  Teddy 
Sargent,  and  Junior  Johnstm.  The  team 
is  ably  coached  by  Wayne  Orubb  and 
Maury  Powler. 


1964> 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  in  recoit  years  at 
the  low  standards  of  pti^ical  fitness  of 
many  of  our  jovaxg  people.  T^^  statls- 
tlce  on  the  number  of  young  men  re- 
jected by  our  Armed  Porces  because  of 
failure  to  meet  physical  standards  has 
been  shocking. 

I  am  proud  of  the  striking  contrast 
to  this  trend  that  has  been  evidenced 
by  these  young  men  of  Cordova.  Cor- 
dova is  a  town  of  3,000  people.  The 
area  Is  a  coal  mining  center,  and  is 
clfissified  as  an  economically  depressed 
area  because  of  chronic  unemployment. 
The  young  men  of  Cordova  have  not, 
however,  succumbed  to  the  softness  that 
has  resulted  in  too  many  physically  un- 
fit young  men.  They  have  not  let  the 
temporary  economic  problems  of  their 
area  dampen  their  enthusiasm  or  their 
determination  to  excel. 

I  am  proud  of  the  academic  stand- 
ards of  Cordova  High  School  and  I  am 
proud  of  its  athletic  achievements.  I 
congratulate  the  fine  teachers  and 
coaches  at  Cordova  for  their  success  in 
building  the  minds  and  bodies  of  these 
yoimg  people,  and  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  student  body  for  their 
pursuit  and  attainment  of  excellence. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
share  my  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
America,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  farms,  towns,  and  cities  can  produce 
as  Cordova  has  produced,  educated, 
physically  fit  young  Americans  who  are 
eager  to  chaUenge  tomorrow  and  deter- 
mined to  meet  all  the  challenges  that 
tomorrow  may  bring. 


J.F.K.  Will  Be  Remembered  for  Revival  of 
Conserration  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Conser- 
vation News  of  December  15,  1963,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion at  1412  16th  Street  NW..  entiUed 
"J  J.K.  Will  Be  Remembered  for  Revival 
of  Conservation  Movement." 

Much  will  be  remen^bered  by  future 
generations  of  our  beloved  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Perhaps  (Hie  of  his 
most  lasting  and  real  monuments  will 
be  his  COTiservation  endeavor  and  the 
wonderful  leadership  which  he  gave  to 
this  most  essential  and  perhaps  least  ap- 
preciated of  our  programs  on  the  Federal 
level. 

The  article  follows: 
J.P.K.  Wnj.  Bs  RumcBBum  fob  Rkvival  or 
CoKsxavATioN  MovncxNT 

The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  use 
a  judgment  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  mads 
by  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
at  the  1969  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Pederation  In  Detroit,  will  periiaps 
be  remembered  as  favorably  and  as  affec- 


tionately because  of  the  revival  that  he  gave 
to  the  copgervatlon  movement  In  this  coim- 
try  as  bs  will  bs  remembered  toe  any  of  the 
other  numsroos  things  he  did. 

The  proponent  at  a  third  wave  of  conser- 
vation In  the  United  States,  following  that 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, John  P.  Kennedy  during  his  tragically 
foreshortened  tenure  In  the  highest  olBce  in 
the  land  breathed  new  life  Into  this  vital 
field  of  endeavor  by  taking  such  personal 
and  dramatic  steps  as: 

Sending  on  March  1,  1962,  a  bold  and  far- 
seeing  special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
conservation — a  document  termed  by  In- 
teriOT  Secretary  Udall  "an  unprecedented 
charter  for  vigorous  action,  and  a  specific 
program  few  the  future." 

Proposing,  and  addressing  on  May  26, 
1962,  a  White  House  Conference  on  Conser- 
vation— the  first  to  be  called  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt  convened  Governors  of  the  States 
in  1906 — which  brought  together  some  280 
leaders  of  national  conservation  policy  in 
public  and  private  life  for  an  exchange  of 
vlevra. 

Emphasizing  the  need  fca-  new  programs 
of  land  stewardship  In  many  of  his  speeches, 
especially  those  made  during  a  September 
1968,  swing  through  10  Western  States  when 
he  made  his  call  for  a  "third  wave  of  con- 
servation" and  told  audiences,  "Conserva- 
tion, In  the  real  analysis,  Is  the  Job  of  us  all." 

The  late  President  Indicated  his  awareness 
of  conservation  problems  early  In  hU  ad- 
ministration. On  March  3,  1961,  while,  ded- 
icating the  new  headquarters  building  of 
the  Natl<mal  WUdllfe  Federation  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  he  quoted  a  poem  read  at  his 
Inauguration  by  the  late  Robert  Froet  which 
began,  "The  land  was  ours  before  we  were 
the  land's,"  intwpreting  this  to  mean  that 
"this  new  land  of  ours  sustained  us  be- 
fore we  were  a  nation,  and  although  we  are 
now  the  land's — a  nation  of  people  matched 
to  a  continent — ^we  still  draw  our  strength 
and  sustenance  •  •  •  from  the  earth." 

"It  Is  our  task  In  our  time  and  In  our  gen- 
eration to  hand  down  undiminished  to  those 
who  come  after  va  what  was  handed  down 
to  us  by  those  who  went  before,  the  natural 
wealth  and  beauty  which  Is  otirs,"  the  late 
President  said  at  the  NWF  building  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  noting,  "To  do  this  will  re* 
quire  constant  attention  and  vigilance,  sus- 
talne<t  vigor  and  Imagination." 

These  quaUtles — eepeclaUy  vigor  and  imag- 
ination— were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Na- 
tion's conservation  problems  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  his  able  team  of  handplcked  New  Fron- 
tiersmen Including  Secretary  of  the  IntericM- 
Udall  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 
Some  o*  the  fruits  at  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's labors: 

The  establishment  of  three  new  national 
seashores — Cape  Cod  In  Massachusetts,  Point 
Reyes  In  California,  and  Padre  Island  In 
Texas — and  several  new  national  wUdllfe 
refugee; 

The  creation  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  within  the  Department  o*  the  In- 
terior to  act  as  a  needed  focal  point  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  all  outdoor  rec- 
reation activities; 

The  strengthening  of  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  especially  In  the  areas 
of  law  enforcement  and  grants  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction; 

The  authorlaatlon  of  a  $105  million  loan 
for  the  Bxu-eau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  initiate  a  crash  program  of  wetlands 
acqxilsltion; 

The  accelerated  setting  aside  of  wUderness 
areas  within  the  national  forests  despite  the 
ffdlure  of  Congress  to  pass  tiie  administra- 
tion-supported wUdemeas  bOl; 

The  adoption  of  a  Departmant  of  Com- 
merce reguIaUon  iiequlrlng  coordination  with 
State  couseivaitlon  agaxdes  tn  the  planning 
at  highways  bollt  wltb  FMeral  funds;   and 

The  steps  taken  within  the  Federal  estab- 


lishment to  lessen  the  potential  tiireat  of 
chemical  pesttddes  to  man  and  wildlife, 
through  research,  law  enforcement,  and  edu- 
cation programs. 


Bertrand  Russell's  Challeiife 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  timely  article  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East,  entitled  "Bertrand  Russell's  Chal- 
lenge." which  appears  in  the  latest  issue 
of  Prevent  World  War  m.  No.  63,  winter 
1963-64,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  World  War  m.  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  educational  organizatim,  24 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
This  article  is  of  particular  significance 
because  it  demonstrates  where  the  source 
of  the  war  danger  in  the  Middle  East 
lies.  The  adamant  stand  of  certain  Arab 
States  against  the  halting  of  the  arms 
race  is  a  danger  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
That  is  why  this  article  is  so  timely. 

The  article  follows: 

Bebtrand  Russell's  Challenge 

Although  one  may  seriously  disagree  at 
tinges  with  the  tactics  and /or  approttcb  of 
Bertrand  Russell's  struggle  for  world  peace, 
the  sincerity  and  dedication  of  the  noted 
British  philosopher  is  geiMrally  acknowl- 
edged. Thus  one  usually  associated  his  ac- 
tivities with  the  main  area  of  the  cold  war 
conflict.  l.e..  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Lord  Russell  has  also  shown  concern  over  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

Last  April,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Iraq.  Field  Marshal  Arlf.  In 
which  he  expressed  alarm  over  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  Arlf 's  poUtl<:al  exponents  diur- 
ing  the  overthrow  of  the  previous  regime 
headed  by  General  TTftJuwm  Lord  Russell 
took  the  opportunity  to  express  his  anxle^ 
regarding  the  general  developments  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  particular  he  referred  to 
the  arms  race  and  expressed  the  fear  that 
"the  forces  of  the  cold  war"  would  try  to 
exploit  the  tense  relations  between  Israel 
and  neighboring  Arab  states.  Lord  Russell 
told  the  Iraqi  President  of  his  wish  that  every 
leader  In  the  Middle  East  "would  declare  his 
desire  to  accept  international  control  over 
nuclear  Installations  and  means  of  deliver- 
ing rockets."  He  also  urged  that  President 
Arif  take  the  Initiative  to  prod  other  Mid- 
dle Eastern  leaders  to  accept  his  proposal. 

President  Arif  s  reply  was  a  mixture  of  con- 
descension, evasion  and  downright  misrep- 
resentation. While  the  whole  world  had 
known  that  Arif's  henchmen  had  Inflicted 
brutal  treatment  on  all  who  opposed  his 
coup  d'etat,  he  assured  Lord  Russell  that 
this  was  not  true.  As  to  Lord  Rxissell's 
pointed  and  concrete  proposals  to  prevent 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  Arif  completely  Ignored  this  chal- 
lenge. 

But  as  if  to  cover  up  his  tracks,  the  Iraqi 
President  reached  for  the  bottle  of  soothing 
sirup.  "I  wish  to  assure  you."  he  told  Lord 
Russell,  "that  the  Arab  people  are  a  good  and 
peaceful  people.  •  •  •  They  harbor  no  hottlle 
Intentions  towards  any  people."  Then,  the 
qualifying  statement  to  these  professions  of 
peace  followed.  Israel,  Arlf  complained  to 
Lord  Russell,  "was  set  up  and  it  thrived  on 
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dent  Conference  held,  of  all  places,  in  Colo- 
rado, United  Stataa  of  Amertca.  "Let  us  close 
our  ranks,"  he  urged,  "and  proceed  to  li- 
berate Palestine.  •  •  •"  Tbward  the  end 
of  bis  speech  he  repeated  his  call  to  war 
when  be  said  that  Arab  nationalism  would 
remain  in  danger  If  Israel  continues  to  exist 
and  "Is  not  bumbled." 

Here,  then.  Is  President  Arlf  without  the 
mask  of  peace  and  good  wUl  which  he  put 
on  when  be  was  obliged  to  reply  to  tbe  chal- 
lenging and  pointed  request  of  Lord  Rus- 
seU.  Needless  to  say.  President  Arlf  Is  not 
the  only  Arab  leader  wbo  speaks  with  many 
tongues.  In  espousing  war  as  an  Instrimient 
of  Arab  policy,  he  is  merely  emulating  Presi- 
dent Nasser  whom  be  deeply  admires.  Pres- 
ident Nasser  himself  told  a  press  conference 
on  October  1,  that  the  Arabs  face  "aggres- 
sion" from  Israel  because  that  country 
"wants  to  Impoee  peace."  This  may  appear 
to  be  Allce-ln-Wonderland  logic  but  It  Is 
Nasser's  desperate  excuse  for  telling  this 
same  press  conference  that  Israel  is  doomed 
to  destruction  although  "I  cannot  tell  how 
this  will  happen." 

Peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  Indeed  an  Im- 
perative In  our  times.  We  applaud  Xx>rd 
Russell's  efforts  In  this  direcUon.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  realistically  assess  the  pcesl- 
billtles  of  bringing  about  better  relations 
among  the  states  in  that  area.  We  do  not 
want  to  Imply  that  peace  would  come  auto- 
matically If  the  Nassers  would  relinquish  the 
reins  of  leadership  to  others.  Yet,  by  the 
same  token.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
demagogs  who  stir  up  hatred  and  tensions 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  their  own  grip  on 
the  Arab  peoples,  are  formidable  opponenU 
of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Their  policies  are 
the  very  antithesis  of  policies  conducive  to 
disarmament   in    the   Middle   East. 

Bertrand  Russell's  plea  to  Field  Marshal 
Arlf  was  rebuffed  in  a  dishonest  manner 
which  does  not  add  credit  to  the  preesent 
crop  of  Arab  leaders.  Yet.  his  call  for  peace 
seems  to  have  been  answered  in  a  positive 
fashion  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel 
Golda  Melr  in  her  main  address  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  October  2,  1963. 
Mrs.  Melr  showed  where  the  will  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  can  be  found.  She  called 
upon  all  the  coxintrles  of  the  Middle  East  to 
adopt  a  six -point  code  governing  their  rela- 
tions: 

1.  To  respect  the  political  Independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  states  of 
the  region. 

2.  Not  to  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  any  other  state. 

3.  To  renounce  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

4.  To  abandon  policies  and  practices  of 
belligerency.  Including  boycott  and  blockade. 

6.  To  settle  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

8.  To  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  ob- 
ject of  achieving  complete  disarmament  with 
mutual  Inspection,  covering  all  types  of 
weapons. 

Here,  then.  Is  an  echo  of  Lord  Russell's 
pleas.  It  may  be  naive  on  our  part  to  hope 
that  perhaps  Lord  Russell  can  Interest  the 
Arab  States  to  agree  to  this  code  of  behavior. 


A  Stronger  Gan  Law  la  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  mw   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

y  Thuradav,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WINS  in  New  Yoi*  City  broad- 
cast the  following  editorial  on  Decem- 


ber 10,  1963,  urglnff  that  rifles  and  shot- 
guns be  licensed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleaffues  because  what  he 
says  there  applies  countrywide: 
Fob  Sale  :  Ritlxs  and  SRorauNS — No  License 
Ni 


Mark  Olds  (WINS  general  manager) .  I'm 
standing  on  a  well-traveled  street  in  New 
York  directly  in  front  of  an  arsenal  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  shined,  oiled,  and  ready 
for  sale.  Among  the  weapons  displayed,  In 
broad  daylight,  a  Swiss  model  rifle  priced  at 
$14.95.  Next  to  it,  an  Argentine  Mauser  for 
$19.96,  and  below  these  (equipped  with 
special  sight)  a  U.S.  Garand  that  sells  for 
$89.95. 

In  this  city,  you  don't  need  a  license  or 
special  permission  to  buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 
Just  put  up  the  cash  and  It's  yoiirs. 

WINS  believes  the  unrestricted  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  should  be  curtailed  now. 
This  would  deter  the  crackpots  and  mal- 
contents who  buy  these  lethal  weapons  and 
turn  them  on  people.  It  wovild  not  affect 
skilled  hunters,  or  other  people  with  legiti- 
mate reasons  to  own  them. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  had  its  place  when 
lawless  frontier  conditions  ruled.  Today, 
this  city  has  a  force  of  26,000  armed  and 
trained  policemen,  to  keep  the  peace  and 
protect  the  public. 

Stand  with  WINS  and  help  us  restrict  the 
sale  of  shotguns  and  rifles  in  this  city.  Write 
to:   Gvms,  care  of  WINS,  New  YM-k  23,  N.Y. 

WINS  will  pass  your  ooounents  on  to  the 
appropriate  authorities. 


Welcome  to  President  Scf  ni  of  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNXcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  it  was  our  pleasure  to  have  as 
the  guest  of  the  American  people  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Italy,  His  Ex- 
cellency Antonio  Segnl,  who  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  at  a  Joint  session  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  President  Segnl 
spoke  from  the  heart  and  as  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

The  relations  between  our  counti-y  and 
Italy  have  for  many  years  now  been  most 
cordial  and  at  the  highest  level  of  friend- 
ship. There  exists  excellent  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries  in  dealing  with 
common  world  problems,  and  there  is  a 
growing  solidarity  in  the  thlnUng  and 
actions  of  the  two  nations.  The  invita- 
tion extended  to  President  Segnl  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  visit  the  United  States, 
Is,  therefore,  very  timely  and  proper. 

Italy  was  one  of  the  original  signa- 
tories of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  has  on  various  occasions 
Joined  with  the  United  States  in  propos- 
ing measures  to  strengthen  this  alliance. 
It  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  free  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  in  particular. 

President  Segnl  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  achlevonents  of  his  coxmtry 
In  recent  years.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
democratic  principles  and  in  Western 
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unity,  as  evidenced  by  his  address  before 
Congress  today.  It  was  because  of  his 
dedicatlcm  to  such  prlnciptos  and  his 
leadership  ability  that  he  was  chosen  to 
head  the  Republic  of  Italy  and  the  pe(>- 
ple  of  Italy  at  this  significant  period  in 
human  events. 

As  such,  we  welctxne  President  Segnl 
as  the  distinguished  spokesman  of  the 
Italian  pec^Ie  and  leading  statesman  of 
his  nation.  We  want  to  assure  him  of 
our  continued  friendship  and  coopem- 
tion  in  every  effort  to  attain  world  peace, 
econ(»nic  proq^erlty  and  better  under- 
standing. 

President  Segnl  can  well  be  proud  of 
the  millions  of  Italian  immigrants  who 
came  to  the  United  States,  settled  here, 
helped  build  our  cotmtry  to  its  present 
great  heights  of  achlevement^eontrib- 
uted  to  our  economy  and  culnu«,  and 
to'  the  development  of  our  democratic 
Institutions.  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
for  their  hard  woik,  loyalty,  and  patri- 
otism. They  have  helped  to  build  this 
bridge  of  friendship  with  ItaJy  which  has 
brought  both  nations  closer  together. 


State  of  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE:S 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLLZNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  nceni  editorial  published  in  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets  magazine  by  William 
J.  Oougfalln.  praising  the  manner  in 
which  Secretary  Zuckert  Is  "in  the  proc- 
ess of  tailoring  a  taut,  effective  Air  Force 
which  will  be  well  equipped  to  assure  the 
future  well-being  of  the  state  of  the 
UhiiMi"  under  policies  and  programs  of 
President  Johnson. 

On  Monday,- January  13,  1964.  I  in- 
troduced into  the  Rbcoro  Secretary  Zuc- 
kert's  speech  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  delivered  on 
January  8,  1964.  This  editorial  by  Mr. 
Coughlln  analyzes  and  praises  Mr.  Zuc- 
kert's  presentation  as  well  as  the  pro- 
grams that  are  refiected  by  his  q)eech. 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
want  to  read  this  fine  editorial  and  intro- 
duce it  in  its  entirety: 

Statb  or  TBS  Union 
(By  William  J.  Coiighlln) 

Two  reports  concerned  with  the  state  of 
the  Union  were  given  in  Washington  last 
Tuesday.  Most  of  the  public  attention,  of 
coiuve.  was  devoted  to  President  Johnson's 
first  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Ccmgress. 
Of  equal  import  for  the  industry,  however, 
was  a  speech  deUvered  that  same  night  to  the 
Harvard  Business  School  Club  by  Air  l^>rce 
Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert. 

President  Johnson  strongly  realBrmed  the 
admlnitrattoD'B  detennlnatloa  to  land  a 
manned  expedition  on  the  moon  in  this 
decade.  "We  must  asmre  our  preeminoice 
in  the  peaosfful  exploration  of  outer  Bprnee," 
the  President  declared. 


Mr.  Johnson  also  asserted  that  the  defense 
budget  which  he  will  send  next  week  to  Con- 
gress wlU  maintain  exurent  UJ3.  military 
superiority. 

Wltti  the  national  military  and  space  pos- 
tures as  a  of  his  10  major  points.  President 
Jcdinaon  made  it^'emphatleaUy  clear  that  he 
wlU  support  the  areas  at  greatest  interest 
as  strongly  as  his  predecessOT. 

Although  not  bmed  as  such.  Air  Force 
Secretary  ZuekerfS  speech  was  a  significant 
preview  of  Project  Forecast,  the  long-range 
study  aimed  at  determining  the  areas  of  Air 
Force  research  and  development  Into'est  over 
the  next  10  years. 

It  was  apparent  from  what  Mr.  Zuckert 
said  that  the  AirPorce  has  taken  long  strides 
toward  l»lnglng  its  objectives  in  line  with 
the  jMllcies  of  Secretair  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  and  his  staff. 

"Fhe  relationship  between  cost  and  reqiiir^- 
ments  obviously  has  beeq  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  Project  Forecast  group.  Mr.  Zuckert 
did  not  say  so,  but  Project  Forecast  took  a 
close  look  at  more  than  40  major  systems 
which  might  be  required  for  Air  Force  needs 
in  the  10  years  ahead.  Its  recommendations 
for  intlatlon  of  from  three  to  five  of  these  are 
carefully  documented  and  are  in  accord  with 
the  cost  effectiveness  and  bulldixig  block 
technological  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Ten  areas  stressed  by  Kir.  Zuckert  were: 
arms  control,  crisis  management,  deterrence, 
flexibUl|y,  controlled  naponae,  multiple  op- 
tions, survivability,  damage  limitation, 
threshold  of  negotiation,  and  termination 
capability. 

"Thoee  are  not  new  concepts  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  being  brought  together  and 
used  in  a  new  way  for  the  type  of  analysis 
that  the  Air  Force  Is  now  making  to  deter- 
mine what  future  forces  might  be  like,"  Mr. 
Zuckert  p<»ited  out.  These  10  areas  thus 
provide  a  clue  to  what  the  Air  Force  is  seek- 
ing in  hardware: 

Arms  control — which,  as  deecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary.,  now  is  a  miUtary  requirement. 
"Military  men  are  concerned  with  It  not  be- 
cause ^t  might  make  them  technologlcaUy 
xuemployed,  but  because  it  Is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  defense  package,"  he  said.  Sur- 
veillance obviously  was  one  of  the  thing*  in 
mind.  Mr.  Zuckert  also  explained  that  cur- 
rent military  planning  must  provide  for 
forces  not  dependent  upon  nuclear  testing 
or  any  other  type  of  restrictions  to  which 
nations  may  agree. 

Crisis  management:  This  was  described  as 
the  abmty  to  keep  even  an  intense  and  long- 
lasting^  international  crisis  from  exploding 
into  war,  or  a  low-intensity  c<»iflict  from 
escalating  into  higher  dimensions  of  war. 
"It  requires  military  forces  with  specific 
warning  and  reqjonae  capabilities,"  the  Sec- 
retary said.  "It  takes  carefully  tailored  miU- 
tary power  as  weU  as  wnmd  nerves  and  good 
intelligence."  Reconnaissance  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  Secretary's  words,  as  well  as  a 
force  of  Iong-endtu»nce  manned  aircraft. 

Deterrence:  A  primary  national  objective 
which  Includes  all  of  the  factors  that  go  into 
the  abiUty  to  discourage  an  aggressor,  or  pre- 
clude an  attack  by  the  obvious  strength  to 
cnish  It.  This  includes  the  capabUlty  to  re- 
spond with  something  lees  than  all-out  nu- 
clear response. 

•FlexibUity:  A  special  meaning  in  terms  of 
the  organlMtlon.  equipment,  and  capabiUty 
for  rapia.  deployment  of  foroes  to  cover  the 
fuU  range  of  erlaU  situations  or  war  requlz«- 
menta.  Airlift  obviously  Is  of  major  inqrar- 
tanoe  to  such  an  objective,  althou^  the  Sec- 
retary did  not  mention  it  in  this  context. 

Oontrotted  response:  Tlie  ability  to  adapt 
the  miUtary  response  to  the  requirement  and 
retain  the  initiative.  "A  choice  at  options 
Is  necessary,"  Ue.  Zuckert  declared.  Mult^ite 
options  must  b*  boin  into  the  forces  in 


terms  of  alternate  target  plans,  abiUty  to  re- 
target, miiltlple  delivery  systems,  selectivity 
of  boih  strike  eharaoteristlcs  and  targets,  and 
versatility  of  employment  in  both  strMegio 
and  tactioal  missions. 

SturvlvabiUty:  Covers  prelaunch  proOBCtlon 
against  nuclear  attack,  the  abUity  to  pene- 
trate defensee,  and  Immunity  to  sabotage, 
clandestine  operations,  and  capture. 

Damage  limitation:  Involves  mocvawcj  of 
targeting  to  limit  damage  to  the  enemy  as 
well  as  promptly  responding  defensive  sys- 
tems which  can  neitfralize  enemy  weapons 
at  safe  distances.  Also  Includes  accurate  as- 
sessment ol  damage. 

Threshold  at  negotiation:  Refiects  deter- 
mination to  stop  w^  at  the  lowest  point  of 
intensity  on  -favorable  tenoM  and  acknowl- 
edgement that  deetruction  of  an  enemy  Is 
not  an  objective. 

Termination  capability:  llie  capability  to 
stop  a  war,  which  Includes  all  the  other  capa- 
bilities and  requires  the  aMllty  to  counter 
escalation  with  increased  power  at  each  hlgh- 
«"  level  of  intensity. 

It  is  apparent  frcxn  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Zuckert  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  prooees  of  taUorlng  a  taut, 
effective  Air  Force  which  will  be  well 
equipped  to  assure  the  future  well-being  at 
the  state  at  the  Union. 


Wbo  Favors  Prayer  Amendment? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  vxxwaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment on  prayer  is  (me  which  deserves  a 
much  more  vigorous  backing  than  it  has 
received.  This  is  well  pointed  up  in  a 
great  editorial  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Caleb 
J.  King,  Sr,  editor  emeritus,  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union.  lUs  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  January  11,  edi- 
tion of  the  Florida  Times-Union: 

Who  Favobs  Pbatkb  Amkndmknt? 
(By  Dr.  Caleb  J.  King,  Sr.) 

("The  cry  grows  louder  and  still  louder  for 
a  constltuticmal  amendment  releasing  God 
troxa  the  chains  of  the  Supreme  Court.") 

If  the  citlsens  of  the  United  States  wiU 
stand  up  and  fight  they  can  restore  the  legal 
right  to  pray  in  their  public  schools,  or 
anywhere  else  they  choose  to  pray.  It  can 
be  restored  by  ocnutltutional  amendment. 

If  they  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  prayers 
are  likely  to  be  overruled  wherever  they  are 
now  legal.  The  hard-driving  atheists  wlU 
see  to  that. 

But  what  we  are  thinking  about  at  the 
moment  Is  what  has  happened  to  aU  of  those 
requests  made  by  Members  of  Congress— 
both  Senators  and  Repreeentatlvee — imme- 
diately after  the  Supreme  Court's  infamous 
ruling? 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  requests 
were  made  as  gestives  to  pacify  angry  con- 
stituents, and  left  on  the  desk  without  inten- 
tion to  follow  up  and  insist  on  aetlcm. 

But  Representative  PHmp  J.  PHn.BiN,  of 
Massaehusetts,  says  he  filed  one  at  the 
requests  and  intends  to  work  untU  he  geta 
action  and  introduoea  his  f  oUowup  with  an 
editorial  from  the  weU-known  Catholic 
Free  Press  of  Worcester.  Mass..  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  analysis  oS  the  proposed 
amendment  and  methods  for  seeding  Its 
passage.    The  editorial  reads: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAuvoaiTiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  CT  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdny.  December  24. 1963 

Mr.  MILLiER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  was  in  my  congressional 
district  during  the  period  between  ses- 
sions of  the  88th  Congress,  I  was  very 
disturbed  by  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared m  a  newspaper  in  the  bay  area  of 
CaUfomla. 

This  advertiseiQent  contained  a  shock- 
ing display  of  poor  taste,  fallacious  rea- 
soning, and  propaganda  of  the  worst 
kind. 

The  Morning  News  of  San  Leandro, 
Calif.,  published  an  editorial  analyzing 
this  advertisement.  I  believe  that  the 
comments  made  in  this  editorial  sum  up 
completely  the  thoughts  of  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  activities  of  this 
nature: 

A  Demon STaATTON  or  Facltlsssly  Wretched 
Taste 

Thank3  to  an  advertisement  that  appears 
In  another  East  Bay  paper  last  week,  we 
have  found  It  necessary  to  revise  somewhat 
our  concept  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Up  to  that  time  we  had  felt.  In  common 
with  the  majority  of  thinking  Americans, 
that  the  John  Btrchers  formed  little  more 
than  the  prime  example  of  fossilized  think- 
ing to  be  found  on  the  American  political 
scene.  We  had  been  led  to  that  concltislon 
frmn  a  study  .of  its  official  pronouncements 
and  statements  by  its  leading  members. 
That  study  clearly  revealed  many  Interest- 
ing things  about  the  John  Blrchers.  The 
outstanding  one  we  found — so  we  thought 
at  the  time — was  their  attitude  on  social 
progress.  For  according  to  them,  the  high- 
tide  of  social  progress  in  the  United  States 
was  apparently  reached  tMck  in  the  1800's, 
somewhere  after  the  industrial  revolution 
had  got  Into  high  gear  but  definitely  before 
the  Institution  of  slavery  crashed  into  bloody 
nan  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  course  of  that  study  we  were  sev- 
eral times  tempted  to  feel  that  the  John 
Blrcher  attitude  on  leading  Americans  such 
as  former  President  Elsenhower  and  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  should  be  given  prece- 
dence as  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
John  Bircherlsm.  After  all,  for  the  head 
of  any  society,  especially  the  one  that  touts 
Itself  off  as  being  the  most  patrloUc,  to  de- 
clare Elsenhower  a  crypto-Conununlst  and 
agitate  for  the  Impeachment  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  as  being  even  worse,  is  a 
high-water  mark  in  at  least  the  field  of 
vilification.  However,  we  resisted  that 
temptation. 

Sxich  manifestations,  we  decided,  were 
merely  symptoms  of  a  fundamental  mental 
illness  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we 
thought  of  as  mass  sclilzophrenia  resulting 
from  the  John  Blrchers'  back-to-the-wcHnb 
yearnings  in  the  field  of  social  progress. 

As  a  result  of  our  analysis,  we  concluded 
that  the  Blrchers  were  well  on  the  way  to 
fossllizatlon — ^Just  like  the  Technocrats  of 
the  early  IBSO's  who  tar  a  few  months  com- 
manded tremendous  publicity  before  their 
long  plunge  to  obscurity. 


But  our  thinking  was  somewhat  off.  In 
fact,  we  bluntly  admit  we  made  something 
of  a  mistake. 

The  mistake  was  that  while  we  qiilte  prop- 
M-ly  regarded  the  John  Blrchers  as  suffering 
from  mass  schlaophrenla,  we  stUl  felt  that 
coUeetlvely  they  wen  possessed  of  a  basic 
amount  of  cc»nmon,  ordinary,  hunxan  de- 
cency. 

We  did  not  ever  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  John  Blrchers  as  a  society  would  be 
willing  to  stoop  to  the  point  of  seizing  on  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
as  a  means  of  raising  money  and  Increasing 
memberships. 

But  that  is  what  they  have  done.  In  a 
demonstration  of  faultlessly  wretched  taste 
the  John  Birch  Society  has  taken,  in  a  series 
of  metropolitan  papers,  full  page  advertise- 
ments that  tise  the  tragedy  which  befell  us  all 
on  November  22  asm  means  of  getUng  people 
to  buy.  for  $5  or  even  for  $1,  packets  of 
John  Blrcher  propaganda,  and  also  to  con- 
tribute money  to  pay  for  even  more  such 
advertisements. 

The  advertisement  Is  headed  "The  Time 
Has  Come."  Its  opening  paragraph  Is  "The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  mur- 
dered by  a  Marxist-Communist  within  the 
United  States. 

It  goes  on  from  there  to  erect  on  a  basis 
of  tragic  fact  a  structure  of  dlstortloois,  using 
quotations  from  George  Washington  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  that  leaves  no  comparison 
possible  other  than  with  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

As  such  it  Is  nothing  less  than  a  presimip- 
tuous  Insult  to  the  American  people  who  have 
long  since  shown  in  coimtless  ways  that 
they  do  not  need  the  advice  of  a  candy 
maker  and  his  followers  on  how  to  fight 
communism  or  anything  else. 

We  have  been  a  nation  at  fighters  for  nearly 
200  years,  and  so  long  as  we  remain  that 
way  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  men 
or  Isms. 
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Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  botu^  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  docximents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docxunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  cc^les,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  ahaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
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proposed  prlnUng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NQRRIS  COTTON 

or  MXW    BAMTSHIBZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  CXXTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 24,  1963,  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Pines,  St  Rlndge,  N.H.,  there  occurred  a 
most  solonn  and  impressive  tribute  to 
the  monory  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. The  memorial  ronarks  were  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Little, 
copastor  of  the  United  Ch\irch  of  Christ. 
Keene.  N.H.,  and  are  especially  moving. 

I  ask  unanimous-  consent  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Little's  remarl^s  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ronarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Mkmokiai.  roK  Johk  PirzoKSAiJ)  Kxnnedt 
(By  Rev.  Robert  W.  UtUe) 

We  hare  gathered  here  without  regard  to 
our  racial,  creedal,  or  political  background 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  our  commonly  held 
love  and  respect  for  the  life  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  36th  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  gather  with  heavy  hearts,  filled  with 
sorrow,  and  with  minds  that  are  shocked 
by  the  senseless  tragedy  which  has  visited 
us  in  the  death  of  our  President. 

It  would  be  preumptuous  of  me  to  as- 
svune  the  task  of  attempting  to  speak  an 
adequate  tribute  on  your  behalf  In  this 
memorial  service.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  so.  Your  very  presence  here  speaks  more 
eloquently  than  any  spoken  word  can  do  of 
the  tribute  you  yourselves  woiild  pay  If  you 
were  standing  In  my  place. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  we  are  here  together 
speaks  Its  own  words  of  truth.  Let  me  try 
to  expreas.  on  your  behalf,  these  words. 

One  word  of  truth  your  presence  speaks 
Is  this:  You  care  very  much,  or  you  would 
not  be  here  in  this  bitter  cold.  You  are 
here  today  to  express  the  same  feeling  those 
who  stood  all  night  long  outside  of  the 
White  House  on  Friday  night  were  express- 
ing; the  same  feeling  those  who  have  been 
going  In  and  out  of  churches  across  the  land 
for  prajrer  have  been  expressing:  the  same 
feeling  those  who  placed  lighted  candles  In 
their  windows  In  Berlin  were  feeling.  You 
feel  the  need  to  do  something  which  says 
you  care  about  what  has  happened  to  our 
President  and  to  his  family  and  his  associ- 
ates. It  is  the  expression  of  love,  or  respect, 
of  grief. 

A  second  word  of  truth  yo\u"  presence 
speaks  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  first.  It  Is 
this:  You  care  about  what  has  happened 
to  our  President,  for  John  F.  Kennedy  be- 
longed to  you.  He  belonged  to  all  of  the 
American  people.  He  served  and  himself 
respected  vu  all,  whatever  otir  faith  or  color 
or   political    persuasion. 

Indeed,  as  the  expressions  which  have 
flowed  Into  Washington  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  since  the  moment  of  his  death 
testify,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  also  a  world 
ctilzen.  held  high  In  the  esteem  at  men  of 
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many  nationalities.  The  whole  world  shares 
our  grief  and  Joins  ue  In  the  tribute  of  love 
and  respect. 

It  Is  right  that  a  memorial  service  In 
his  honor  should  be  held  In  this  place,  dedi- 
cated to  the  worshipful  use  of  all  people, 
without  restriction  as  to  their  race,  or  creed, 
or  national  origin.  It  Is  a  proper  reflection 
of  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  President  Ken- 
nedy that  this  service  Is  being  led  by  CThrls- 
tlan  and  Jew,  white  man  and  Negro,  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic. 

So  do  we  embody.  In  our  physical  presence, 
the  word  of  truth  you  feel  In  your  hearts 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  our  President,  be- 
longing equally  to  all.  We  are  grateful  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Sloane  for  this  oi>- 
portunlty  to  express  our  common  tribute  as 
symbol  of  the  truth  which  Is  felt  this  day 
the  world  around. 

Our  presence  here  together  this  day  speaks 
a  third  word  of  truth.  It  Is  this  word: 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  on  our  behalf 
and  in  our  place. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  know  for  certain  what 
misguided  jungle  of  evil  thoughts  directed 
the  mind  of  the  man  whose  finger  pulled  the 
trigger  of  the  weapon  which  ended  so 
abruptly  the  President's  life. 

But  I  ilare  to  speak  for  you  the  truth 
that  his  hatred  did  not  center  upon  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  man.  It  was  focused, 
rather,  upon  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  living  symbol  of  American  hopes 
and  aspirations.  The  hatred,  then.  Is  di- 
rected toward  all  of  us  together.  The 
President  Is  truly  martyr,  receiving  into  his 
own  body  on  our  behalf  whatever  revenge 
for  real  or  fancied  wrong  the  assassin  sought 
from  the  American  people. 

Our  grief  is  real,  tot  we  know  that  this 
martyrdom  has  been  suffered  in  our  own 
place.  A  man  of  great  courage  stood  before 
the  world  and  proclaimed  the  strength  and 
fiber  of  the  American  dream  of  peace  and 
freedom  for  every  man.  He  stood  there  for 
you  and  for  me.     He  died  in  our  place. 

We  have  no  other  choice  than  match  his 
courage  by  our  own,  bringing  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  as  he  challenged  us  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  an  energy,  faith,  and  devotion 
which  will  light  the  Nation  and  set  up  a 
glow  that  can  truly  light  the  world. 

The  fact  that  we  are  free  to  gather  here 
today  speaks  one  further  word  of  truth — 
hatred  is  a  bitter  passion  which  cannot  win 
the  victory  its  victim  seeks  to  achieve. 

Whatever  we  may  eventually  learn  of  the 
cause  behind  this  senseless  act,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  physical  being  of  our  President 
will  not  destroy  the  ideals  which  he  and 
the  American  people  hold  In  common. 

TTiere  will  be  no  anarchy,  no  abandon- 
ment of  free  government,  no  outcry  from 
the  citizens  to  compromise  the  American 
dream. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  shock  and  grief,  we 
pledge  our  devotion  and  support  to  our  new 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  Oovem- 
ment  goes  forward.  Our  pec^Ie,  as  your 
presence  here  testifies,  bec(Hne  all  the  more 
determined  to  carry  forward  to  fulfillment 
our  common  hopes  and  aspirations  of  J\xs- 
tlce   for  all  peoples. 

Hatred  cannot  win  the  victory  it  sought. 
Let  us  heed  well  this  truth  which  here  our 
very  presence  speaks.  Let  none  among  us 
faU  victim  to  hatred's  bitter  course,  seeking 
to  revenge  oiur  grief  upon  whatever  cause, 
or  whichever  group,  has  already  seemed  un- 
worthy in  our  sight.  Fu-  then  shall  America 


lose  the  very  victory  for  peace,  and  free- 
dom, and  justice  which  John  F.  Kennedy  ao 
vigoroosly  souc^t,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
splendid  intellect  of  his  mind,  and  for  which 
he  died. 

May  the  soul  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
rest  in  peace. 

May  his  family  be  supported  by  the  comfort 
of  Almighty  Ood. 

May  our  prayers  for  him,  for  them,  and  for 
our   country   be  acceptable   xmto  God. 

May  God  give  strength  and  wisdom  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  to  all  leaders  of 
our  Government. 

May  each  one  of  us  so  devote  himself  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  justice  and  peace  that 
the  life  we  honor  today  shall  not  have  been 
given  in  vain. 


Behind  die  Berlin  Wall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  MXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  remind  us  of  the  vlciousness  of  Com- 
munism, the  following  letter,  written  by 
an  escapee  frcxn  communism,  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  county  commander  of  the 
Nassau  Coimty  American  Legion: 

D«A«    AKD    FAMn.T:     A    thousand 

thanks  for  your  letter.  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  you  very  often  and  I  was  to  start  a 
letter,  but  we  are  by  these  days  soon  to 
change  our  living.  At  Oppenhelm  we  are 
getting  a  newly  finished  house  for  living. 
There  is  a  kitchen,  a  dining  rocm,  two  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  a  bath.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  be  moved  in  by  Chrlstmans.  The  living 
that  we  have  at  the  moment  is  not  the  best. 
But  we  are  happy  that  we  get  it  and  not 
standing  on  the  street  after  our  escape. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  reason  why 
we  left?  I  don't  believe  you  can  understand 
what  is  communism.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
when  the  Russians  came  over  our  "jountry, 
It  didn't  start  suddenly.  At  first  you  can 
vote  between  three  or  four  parties,  with 
different  directions  of  the  way  of  life.  But 
later  from  time  to  time  they  conform  them 
all.  A  man  who  has  another  idea  of  the 
way  of  living  gets  arrested.  And  so,  most 
of  the  people  from  45  to  50  years  seem  to  be 
arrested.  Then  we  could  still  vote  for  five  or 
six  parties,  but  they  are  all  Communists  with 
different  names.  And  if  it  would  be  so  very 
easy  to  leave  the  home,  with  all  things  and 
friends  we  would  go  much  earlier.  But  all 
the  years  we  are  in  the  eastern  zone,  we  watt 
and  wait  that  also  to  our  home  will  cotne 
freedom.  And  we  and  the  whole  people  In 
the  eastan  zone  had  trust  in  the  United 
States  because  they  are  the  only  country  that 
writes  on  his  colors,  the  liberty  of  all  people 
in  the  world.  And  so  we  and  many  of  our 
friends,  still  hope  and  hoped  year  to  year, 
therefore  when  nothing  h^>p«ned,  it  gets 
worse  from  year  to  year.  Liberty  for  the 
people  In  the  eastern  zone,  la  now  no  more 
than  a  word.  Each  day  we  heard  by  radio 
the  voice  of  "Liberty  BeU"  from  West  Berlin. 
But  the  bell  rings  only  without  helping. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OP   TXKirxSSKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1964 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "In  Appreciation  of  Connie' 
Wirth,"  published  in  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  of  December  30,  1963,  being  a 
tribute  to  Conrad  L.  Wiith,  who  volun- 
tarily retired  as  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  on  January  11,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In   Appreciation  or  "Connii"  Wieth 

"One  of  the  greatest,  finest,  best  public 
servants  anywhere  In  the  WM-ld." 

That  is  what  Lyndon  Johnson,  only  2 
months  before  he  became  President,  said  of 
Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  who  voluntarily  retires  as 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  on 
January  11. 

"I  suspect  there  is  no  other  single  man  In 
the  United  States  who  has  done  so  much  fpr 
the  healthful  recreation  and  pleasure  of  so 
many  people,  along  with  promoting  conserva- 
tion of  our  historic  areas." 

This  was  said  of  Wlrth  by  a  man  noted  for 
his  oonservatlam.  Senator  Hakst  Bttuj,  o* 
Virginia. 

Wlrth  was  with  the  National  Park  Service 
for  33  of  the  47  years  of  Its  existence,  Its 
Director  for  13  years. 

Early  in  his  career  he  did  a  creative  job 
in  conservation  by  supervising  the  w(»-k  at 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (COC)  in 
States,  county,  and  metropolitan  pcu-ks 
throughout  the  country.  His  administrative 
ability  had  a  large  part  in  proving  what 
youth  camps  could  do  for  conservation,  and 
what  this  camp  experience  oould  do  for 
youth. 

When  he  became  Director  of  National  Parks 
in  1951,  Wlrth  was  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem which  only  statesmanship  could  solve, 
and  he  brought  statesmanship  to  the  job. 
The  problem  was:  How  to  aooocnmodate  the 
vast  throngs  that  increased  poprUatlon  was 
sending  to  the  national  parks,  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  character  that  gives 
them  their  unique  value?  The  answer  was 
a  program  that  would  add  to  the  areas,  ex- 
pand and  Improve  their  ftacllltiee,  Imbue 
the  personnel  oi  the  Park  Service  with  re- 
newed Idealism  and  renewed  dedication  to 
the  preeervatlon  of  unspoiled  nature,  and 
establish  such  good  relations  with  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  public  that  the 
seemingly  oonfllctlzig  needs  at  use  and  preser- 
vation would  both  be  successfully  met. 

Since  Wlrth's  Imminent  deptu-ture  from 
the  Park  Servloe  has  become  known,  enthu- 
siastic tributes  have  been  paid  to  him  at 
naany  meetings.  On  one  s\ich  occasion  Dan 
Beard,  Jr.,  regional  director  of  parks  of  the 
Southwest,  said: 

"He  Is  'Connie'  to  10,000  people.  He  U 
the  world's  greatest  authority  on  all  park 
values  and  problems  at  administration." 

On  another  such  ooAasloo.  Prank  ICasland. 
manufacturer  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  who  Is  former 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parka,  and  In  that  capacity  got  a  close  up 
at  Ooonle,  said  of  him: 

"Connie  gave  UghX  to  an  ideal.     He  gave 


the  Park  Service  purpose.  Those  on  an  8- 
hoiu-  day  gave  a  14-hour  day  service." 

Secretary  Udall  praised  Wlrth  as  an  uut- 
Btandlng  public  servant"  who  ranks  "on  the 
highest  honor  role  at  those  •  •  •  who  have 
done  the  moet  to  preserve  a  rich  outdoor 
legacy   for  the  American  people." 

But  Secretary  Udall's  action  has  spoken 
louder  than  his  words  in  showing  esteem  or 
the  outgoing  EHrector.  He  allowed  Wlrth  to 
pick  his  successor.  Wlrth  submitted  a  list 
of  five  career  men  whom  he  thought  worthy; 
Udall  selected  one  of  them,  Oecxge  Hartzog 
Thoee  who  know  both  men  are  oonlldent  that 
Hartzog  will  carry  on  both  Wlrth's  ideals 
and  his  practical  performance.  This  well- 
fo\inded  confidence  is  the  trtte  measure  of 
Wlrth's  success. 


What's  Right  With  DalU*7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1984 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  New 
Year's  Day  there  appeared  In  the  Dallas 
News  a  truly  great  piece  of  writing  by 
the  well-known  Dallas  merchant  and 
civic  leader,  Stanley  Marcus. 

The  treatise  was  entitled  "What's 
Right  With  Dallas?"  With  oonsiderable 
perception,  Mr.  Marcus  writes  of  the 
spirit  of  Dallas  and  ot  tbe  spirit  that 
pervades  American  democracy. 

As  the  Congressman  from  a  neighbor- 
ing and  sometimes  rival  town,  but  as 
one  who  nevertheless  appreciates  the 
warm  and  tolerant  spirit  ot  many  fine 
Dallas  citizens  and  does  not  wish  to  see 
the  Innocent  of  an  entire  American  com- 
munity maligned  for  the  irrational  and 
undemocratic  acts  of  a  few.  I  eamestly 
commend  this  treatise  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  Members  of  Congress : 
What's  Rubt  WrrH  DallasT 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  at  discussion 
atx>ut  Dallas  In  recent  weeks  tai  both  tbe 
domestic  and  foreign  press.  Some  reporters 
have  done  a  "quickie"  on  our  elty  and  others 
have  stayed  long  enough  to  make  less  super- 
ficial studlss.  The  truth  oT  the  matter  is 
that  no  (me  can  get  to  know  a  dty  in  a  day. 
a  week,  or  a  month.  Thoee  of  \js  who  have 
lived  here  for  a  lifetime  are  so  dose  to  the 
picture  that  we,  too,  sometimes  fail  to  see 
either  some  of  the  pertinent  details  or  the 
entire  composition. 

We  think  there's  a  lot  right  with  Dallas 
We  think  the  dynamic  growth  of  this  city 
in  the  past  80  years  has  been  no  aocident: 
that  the  factora  that  motivated  this  growth 
are  still  present  and  can  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  ot  Dallas  as  one  of 
the  major  oantera  of  dlatrlbutlon,  banking, 
specialised  manufacturing.  Insurance  in  the 
ooimtry.  We  think  Dallas'  leadership  which 
has  devoted  itseU  unselfishly  to  community 
problems  and  needs  Is  unique  In  the  coun- 
try. We  think  thai  our  local  government  has 
been  distinguished  among  all  American  cities 
by  the  Integrl^  and  honesty  of  Its  elected 
and  appointed  eOdals.  We  think  that  our 
citizens  are  friendly  and  klndhearted  human 
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beings  who  extend  genuinely  warm  welcomes 
to  newcomers  to  our  city. 

All  of  this  doesnt  mean  that  there  arent 
things  about  Dallas  that  oouldnt  be  Im- 
proved. As  l&rik  Jonsson,  otu*  distinguished 
fellow  citizen,  said  recently,  "I  have  always 
believed  that  individuals,  corporations,  and 
conununlties  should  have  a  regular  stock- 
taking of  what  they  are  and  what  they  are 
trjring  to  be,  and  how  they  would  accomplish 
their  objectives.  I  do  agree  that  this  is  a 
good  time  to  do  that  stocktaking.  It  Is 
yearend  and  this  traditionally  a  time  of 
reflection  and  introspection."  We  concur 
with  Mr.  Jonsson  that  a  city,  like  individuals 
or  business  institutions,  must  take  an  honest 
look  at  its  inventory  and  be  wUUng  to  con- 
sider its  faults  as  well  as  its  assets.  A  city, 
like  the  individual  or  corporation,  cant 
stand  still — it  must  go  ahetid  or  fall  behind. 

Here  seems  to  us  to  be  some  of  the  arecu 
fen-  community  Improvement— areas  in  which 
each  of  us  as  citizens,  taxpayers,  and  voters 
can  exercise  both  individual  and  collective 
influence.  One,  Dallas  has  a  sltim  problem 
that  It  hasn't  faced  up  to  as  yet.  We've 
talked  about  it  for  years  and  we've  done 
relatively  little  to  improve  blighted  areas 
which  wont  disappear  by  wishful  thinking. 
We  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  low-cost 
housing.  Two,  this  conununlty  has  suffered 
from  a  spirit  of  absolutism  in  recent  years. 
This  was  expressed  most^»gently  In  a  recent 
editorial  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch : 

"What  should  concern  Dallas  and  every 
other  city  Is  that  the  extremists  of  far  right 
and  far  left  have  this  common,  that  they 
alienate  themselves  from  the  mainstream 
of  American  democracy  by  an  abaolutlsm  of 
political  temper  which  is  fundamentally  hoe- 
tile  to  our  principles. 

"It  Is  the  absolutist,  whether  of  left  or 
light,  that  democracy  has  to  fear.  This  is 
the  man  who  thinks  that  he  alone  possesses 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  who  recog- 
nizes no  obligation  to  accept  community 
decisions  with  which  he  dlsaigrees,  who  re- 
gards any  means  as  justified  by  the  end,  who 
views  the  p<^ltlcal  process  as  a  power  struggle 
to  Impose  conformity  rather  than  a  means  of 
reconciling  differences. 

"Democracy  is  a  method  of  reaching  a  con- 
sensus. Those  who  reject  the  consensiis  re- 
ject democracy." 

The  rejection  of  this  spirit  of  "absolutlsn^" 
and  the  acceptance  and  Insistence  by  all 
citizens  on  toleration  of  differing  points  of 
view  seem  to  us  to  be  essential  for  the  future 
health  of  our  community.  We  believe  our 
newspapers  have  an  important  contribution 
to  make  In  regard  to  this  matter  and  we 
hope  they  wUl  lead  the  way  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  balanced  points  of  view  on  controver- 
sial issues. 

Third,  we  are  stUl  a  young  city  and  much 
of  our  time  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
physical  growth  which  has  been  phenomenal. 
Now.  the  time  has  come  when  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  our  en- 
deavors than  the  size  of  them.  This  applies 
to  our  schools  and  colleges,  our  symphonies, 
operas,  and  museums.  It  applies  to  the  qual- 
ity of  support  that  we  as  citizens  give  them 
as  well. 

Finally,  we  think  that  Dallas  should  forget 
about  its  civic  image  as  such.  The  best  pub- 
lic relations  comes  from  doing  good  things 
and  by  not  doing  bad  things.  Let's  have 
more  falrplay  for  legitimate  differences  of 
<^lnlon,  lees  ooverup  for  our  obvious  deflcl- 
ences,  less  boasting  about  our  attainments, 
more  moral  Indignation  by  all  «f  us  when  we 
see  human  rights  Imposed  upon.  Then  we 
won't  have  to  worry  about  the  Dalliis  lmag»— 
It  vmi  take  care  of  Itself. 

Happy  new  year. 

Stanley  Marcus. 


Our  CongreM  Did  Nation  a  Sorice  by 
Bottlinf  Up  RepalsiTe  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  free-swinging  attacks  on 
the  Congress  these  days  pmund  away  at 
what  remains  of  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  the  legislative  branch.  The 
shrill  accusations  have  become  so  in- 
temperate that  the  underpinnings  of  our 
representative  system  itself  are  under 
attack. 

If  we  are  to  satisfy  the  scolding  critics 
we  hear  today,  the  Congress  should  be  a 
pallid  reflection  of  White  House  will,  ac- 
quiescing and  accommodating  the  wish- 
es of  the  President,  whatever  they  may 
be.  The  failure  of  Congress  Is  measured 
by  the  volume  of  its  dlsagre«nent.  I 
emphatically  reject  that  kind  of  meas- 
uring system  which  ignores  the  fact  that 
Congress  reflects  the  diversity  of  Amer- 
ican opinion.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try today  and  for  the  past  3  years  are 
not  so  enamored  with  the  White  House's 
schemes  as  the  toi^ent  of  hosannahs  in 
much  of  the  Nation's  press  would  have 
us  believe.  This  may  be  hard  for  the 
press  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  the  tem- 
per fits  of  scHne  molders  of  public  opin- 
ion have  yet  to  realize  that  ttie  reticence 
of  Congress  to  ride  off  on  the  bandwagon 
is,  in  fact,  deep-rooted  resistance  by  the 
American  people  themselves. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  Congress  the 
following  editorial  from  the  January  8 
issue  of  the  Daily  Independent  of  Kan- 
napolis.  N.C.,  which  adds  some  welcome 
perspective  to  this  debate: 

OxTX  Congress  Dn>  Nation  a  Service  bt 
BoTTLiiTG  UP  Repulsive  Legislation 

The  Nation's  liberal  press  has  set  Its  sights 
on  reducing  the  88th  Congress  to  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  John  Kennedy's  ethereal  program. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  reporters 
and  news  analysts  for  press  servloes,  tele- 
vision networks  and  ma^^azlnee.  despite  con- 
stant badgering  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  1963.  failed  miserably  to  achieve  any 
degree  of  success  with  a  national  legislature 
the  Satiu'day  Evening  Poet  has  scornfully 
labeled  the  "Do  Wrong"  Congress. 

The  liberal  salesmen  are  incensed,  and  a 
record  outpouring  of  inuendo  and  sub- 
liminal salesmanship  are  due  frotn  pen,  tyx>e- 
wrlter  and  television  speaker.  The  welfare 
state  pitchmen  will  clamor  louder  now  for  a 
drastic  revision  of  our  horsc-and-buggy 
Congress. 

Congress  will  be  pictured  not  as  a  body 
of  levelheaded  leglslatcns  procnotlng  prog- 
ress and  reserving  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  Oonstitutton,  but  as  a 
grorup  of  pampered  little  kings  with  folded 
arms  and  jutMng  jaws,  staging  sltdown 
strikes    to   tliwart   sxecutlve   leadeiwhlp. 

To  jusUfy  their  Increasingly  blatant  Ub- 
eral  stand,  nerwqjaper  chains  will  publish 
OaUup  PoUs  and  Louis  Harris  surveys  wlilcb 
"prove"  that  Americans  da^Mrately  want  a 
PresldMit  who  will  satisfy  their  desli«  for 
cradle-to-grave    protection.      Few    substan- 


tive explanations  will  be  published  of  how 
these  surveys  are  obtained,  or  In  what  spe- 
cific sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  country  will  be  tcrfd  that  It  is  liberal, 
as  it  wn£  told  by  pollstere  in  1948  that 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  would  be  Its  next  Presi- 
dent. 

It  will  be  forgotten  that  every  Cu.'igress- 
man  is  elected  by  direct,  popular  vote  and 
receives  a  clear  majority  of  the  votes  oast 
in  his  State  or  district.  It  will  also  be 
forgotten  that  a  majority  of  voters  who 
trooped  to  ttie  polls  in  1960  did  not  want 
the  leadership  of  John  Kennedy  or  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  (Kennedy  polled  34.227,096 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  68,838,005) . 

Tbe  weakness  lies,  not  in  the  legislative 
branch,  but  In  the  executive.  Far  frcwi  do- 
ing wrong,  the  let  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  refused  to  pass  key  liberal-sanc- 
tioned measures  which  it  considered  fiscal- 
ly unsound  and  politically  loaded.  Con- 
f?ressional  activity  during  1963  firmly  repudi- 
ates the  the<M7  that,  In  electing  John  Ken- 
nedy, the  Nation  gave  the  liberals  a  man- 
date to  govern. 

V^That  did  this  "do  wrong"  Congress  do? 

It  passed  an  aid  to  education  bill. 

The  administration  demanded  an  $11  bil- 
lion tax  cut.  at  the  same  time  saddling  the 
Nation  with  a  record  budget  of  $98.8  billion. 
The  capable  Harxt  Btrd,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  pigeonholed  the 
tax  cut  bill — and  rightly  so.  For  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  realizes  a  simple  eco- 
nomic principle:  There  must  be  a  dollar 
coming  in  for  every  dollar  spent. 

For  standing  firmly  behind  a  sound  fiscal 
policy,  Btrd  has  been  accused  of  everything 
from  practicing  obstructionist  tactics  to 
downright  tjrranny. 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Otto 
Passman,  of  Louisiana,  put  the  ax  to  Ken- 
nedy's staggering  $4-9  billion  foreign  aid 
budget,  cutting  it  down  to  a  more  respect- 
able $3  billion.  The  result  of  this  drive  for 
economy:  a  national  blackeye,  created  in 
large  measure  by  cries  of  "19th  century  iso- 
lationism" and  "obstruction"  from  a  fawn- 
ing, proadministration  press. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  must  be 
Judged  as  much  on  what  it  falls  to  do  as  on 
what  it  does  do.  It  must  often  act  as  a 
brake  on  the  executive.  This  Is  what  is 
meant  in  the  Constitution  by  a  system  of 
checks  and   balances. 

What  key  legislation  did  Congress  fall  to 
pass  laft  year?  It  did  not  enact  a  civil 
rights  bill,  whose  public  accommodations 
provision  was  attacked  by  critics  as  a  thinly 
veiled  executive  power  grab.  A  number  of 
civil  rights  advocates  were  wary  of  support- 
ing the  bill  because  they  saw  In  the  accom- 
modations section  what  the  folks  back  home 
saw — an   infringement  on  individual  rights. 

In  a  recent  series  of  antlcongresslonal  dis- 
patches by  UPI,  writer  Harry  Ferguson  pic- 
tures the  Congressman  as  a  man  who  can 
behave  like  an  absolute  monarch,  "who  can 
take  the  floor  of  either  House  or  Senate  and 
"attack  anyone  he  chooses  without  fear  of 
legal   reprisal." 

"He  can,"  Ferguson  states,  "create  a  near 
panic  In  the  Defense  Department  and  all 
other  agencies  and  deptartments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  making  a  phone  call  and  asking 
an  embarrassing  question." 

Woe  unto  us  all  if  we  ever  find  ourselves 
reprseented  by  a  Congressman  who  falls  to 
have,  or  fails  to  exercise,  the  constitutional 
right  to  ask  that  embarrassing  question. 

With  a  Federal  judiciary  controlled  by 
liberals,  Congress — with  all  Its  Ills  and  slow- 
ness to  move — Is  the  only  bulwark  against  a 
pell-mell  rush  into  an  all-out  welfare  state 
In   America. 
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EXTENS:  ON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

cr  NXW   TOUC 
IN  THX  HOna  B  OF  BJEPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursda  v.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUIflAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New- 
ral-palace-guard  thlnk- 
President  accepts  the 
coddle  the  Communists 
our  gesture  in  kind. 
Id  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  Dayl<  Lawrence  points  out  In 
Tuesday's  issu^  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  currmt  Problems  in  Panama  stem 
in  great  part  U  Communist  direction. 

The  article  fallows: 
ToDAT  »  Woau  Attaibs — ^Tbz  Coixafsk  or 

ETn>HOUA :   Ni  n  Bmd-Imspjmxd  TtnucoiL 
(By  ]  >avld  lAwrence) 

WASBiMGTOif .-  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  It  warn 
being  predicted  1  bat  19M  would  be  a  year  of 
peace — becau—  1  be  8o>Tlet  Union  waa  In  eco- 
nomic troable.  because  Castro  Cuba 
slowly  rtlslntegr  itlng.  and  because  LAtln 
American  problc  ms  were  soon  going  to  be 
solved  by  the  AI  lance  for  Progress.  Indeed, 
It  was  wklaly  aai  umed  tbat  communism  was 
on  tbe  downgrad  e  and  that  tbe  world  could 
look  forward  to  ux  era  of  readjustment. 

But  tbe  mood  at  "euphoria" — a  word  that 
emerged  in  tbe  Pentagon  vocabiilary — has 
come  to  a  sudde  i  end. 

1.  Communist  China  has  broken  the  truce 
and  shelled  Qucinoy  City  and  the  Quemoy 


a.  Ptdel  Castri  has  gone  to  Moscow  by 
InTltatlon  and  t  as  received  the  us\ial  bear 
hug  from  Premlur  B3urushchev. 

3.  Zanzibar,  oi  te  of  the  new  Independent 
states  off  the  Ai  rlcan  Bast  Coast,  has  been 
abruptly  conver  ed  Into  a  pro-Communist 
state  by  a  revoU  tlon. 

4.  Ohana,  In  1  ^est  Africa,  another  one  of 
the  ez-colonlal  si  ates.  has  abolished  the  two- 
party  system,  as  the  President  has  asstmied 
tbe  power  to  rei  kove  supreme  court  justices 
at  will  and  Imlti  ted  the  totalitarian  system 
(tf  the  Ocanmunl  its. 

5.  TtouMes  Ir  Vietnam.  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  have  t^n  Intensified  by  the  Com- 
mxinJsts. 

6.  Any  thoughk  that  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
seems  to  have  bsen  dispelled  by  the  \inlty 
displayed  by  M<«cow  and  Pelplng  In  de- 
nouncing the  Uilted  States  as  an  aggressor 
in  thi  Canal  Z(  ne.  Communist  China,  in 
imlson  with  the  Soviet  Union,  has  pledged 
full  support  tottt  Panamanians.  The  news- 
papers of  Comiitmlst  North  Korea  have 
echoed  the  same  line. 

In  the  United  States,  United  Press  Inter- 
natlmua  reporte<  last  Sunday  that  the  New 
Tork  State  Comi  Aunlst  Party  had  called  for 
a  dlHOlution  oi  he  1908  treaty  between  the 
United  States  ax  d  Panama. 

Just  what  goei  on  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain U  not  too  c  lear  to  the  highest  oOclaU 
In  Washington.  For  Premier  Castro's  trip  to 
Moaeow  caught  lOetals  here  and  In  other 
Wastem  capitals  \ry  surprise.  There  is  frank 
adaalntan  that  ]  *ldel  Oeetro's  Influence  ex- 
tendi beyond  Ca  >a  into  other  parts  of  Latin 


Buak.  n  3.  Secretary  of  State.  In  a 
intsiflew  las*  Sunday  on  ABC. 
aid  Answers,  declared  that 
Castro  and  bis  i  gents  have  been  taking  "a 
direct  hand  In  tJ  ils  (the  Panama  situation) 
one  way  or  anoth  v,"  and  added  that  "he  had 
some  responatbUJ  ty  tar  this." 

There  seems  to  doubt  that  the  student 
movements  In  many  ootrntrles  are  dlrecied. 


if  not  financed,  b^>eto  Communist  regime  in 
Moscow  through  Castro.  It  is  significant 
how  many  demonstrations  occur  slmulta- 
neovisly  in  various  Latin  American  capitals 
whenever  an  event  develops  in  which  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  can  be  expressed. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba  is  arranging  for  large 
shipments  of  machinery  and  o1;lier  necessi- 
ties from  Western  European  countries. 
E>ean  Rusk  said  on  this  point : 

"Castro  himself  has  made  it  clear  both  in 
words  and  in  action  that  he  has  designs  to 
step  up  the  terrorism  and  threats  against  his 
neighbors  In  Oils  hemisphere.  Now,  we 
think  that  we— we  not  only  think  but  hope 
tha«  our  friends  abroad  wlU  take  Into  ac- 
coxint  the  attitude  of  all  tbe  countries  of 
this  hemisphere  toward  this  p>artlcular  threat 
aimed  at  people  here  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  anything  which  seems  to 
shore  up  the  economy  of  Cuba,  other  than 
the  basic  humanitarian  materials  of,  say. 
foodstuffs  and  medicine.  Increases  Castro's 
capability  to  cause  trouble  for  his  neigh- 
bors." 

The  whole  Panamanian  trouble  doubtless 
will  be  settled  peacefully.  But.  as  a  propa- 
ganda project,  it  will  be  paying  dividends  to 
the  Commiinlsts  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  flag  episode  Itself  Is  not  Important, 
but  the  memories  of  bitterness  in  the  past 
which  it  reawakened  cannot  but  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  U.8.  relations  with  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of 
Panama  has  been  all  b\)t  forgotten  in  this 
country,  but  not  in  Latin  America.  The 
United  States  for  economic  and  military  pur- 
poses, needed  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  voyage  around  the 
southern  tip  of  South  America  was  too  long 
for  naval  ship  movements  as  well  as  for  cocn- 
merclal  shipping.  Several  French  groups 
had  failed  to  build  a  canal  through  Colombia 
betan  1900.  The  United  States  bovight  their 
rights  and  offered  Colombia  compensation 
for  a  Canal  Zone. 

Colombia  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  in 
October  1903,  and  a  month  later  a  Province 
in  northern  Colombia  revolted.  When  it  was 
successful  in  seizing  a  strip  of  territory. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  immediately 
extended  recognition  and  made  an  agreement 
with  the  new  Panama  Republic  to  allow  the 
canal  to  be  built.  It  wasn't  until  1931  that 
the  United  States  paid  an  Indemnity  of  $26 
million  to  Colombia  and  formally  expressed 
regret  over  the  unfortunate  episode. 

Events  of  the  last  several  days  have  accen- 
tiiated  the  tenslcms  that  can  suddenly  arise 
and  i>artlcularly  have  demonstrated  how  the 
insidious  hand  of  Moscow  moves  throughout 
the  world  to  cause  trouble,  even  as  Western 
countries  are  unwisely  assisting  the  Soviet 
economic  system  to  grow  stronger  and  pro- 
duce more  and  more  armament  for  the 
future. 

Peace  in  tbe  world  will  not  come  as  long 
as  the  Russians  have  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment bent  upon  undermining,  through  sub- 
versive movements,  free  governments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


Sapport  for  tbe  Crril  Rights  BUI,  H.R. 
7152 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Welfare  Agendea, 
Inc.,  which  is  headquarted  in  New  York, 


has  adopted  the  following  policy  state- 
ment in  support  of  HJl.  7152.  the  civil 
rights  bill.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

STATUCXlfT  or  TUB  FXDXXATION  or  PbOTXSTANT 

WKLTAaz    AoBNCixs    IN    SuppoBT    or    H  R 
7163 

The  most  important  single  issue  before 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  at  this  time  is 
the  free  exercise  of  the  legal  rights  to  which 
all  Americans  are  entitled.  The  entitlement 
of  the  Negro  people  to  equal  rights  can  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  These 
rights  are  clearly  established  by  our  Consti- 
tution, the  law  of  the  land,  and  time  and 
time  again  they  have  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Negro  is  not  asking  for  special  rights  or 
privileges,  he  Is  asking  that  his  rights  as  an 
American  be  effectively  assured. 

History  has  disclosed  that  the  passage  of 
time  alone  will  not  bring  about  the  nation- 
wide voluntary  recognition  of  these  rights. 
The  Negro  people  have  been  waiting  for  al- 
most a  century;  their  patience  is  luiderstand- 
ably  strained.  Effective  action  is  needed  by 
the  Federal  Government — now — not  to  grant 
new  rights  but  to  gvtarantee  that  established 
rlghu  are  fully  protected. 

The  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  as  a  Christian  organization  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  has  always 
recognized  that  tbe  issue  of  civil  rights  Is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  all  i>eople.  Not  only  is 
the  work  of  Improving  the  physical  well- 
being  of  all  underprivileged  people  acutely 
hampered  by  discrimination  in  all  Its  forms, 
but  the  goals  of  welfare  wwk  are  effectively 
thwarted.  These  gocOs  do  not  involve  bring- 
ing about  the  mere  physical  improvunent 
of  ^e  individual's  lot;  they  Involve  tbe 
establishment  of  an  environment  In  which 
the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  tbe 
individual  can  fiourlsb.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  if  legal  rights  are  denied  or  are 
not  effectively  enforced. 

The  federation  welcomed,  therefore,  the 
efforts  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  to 
bring  about  leglslatlc»i  that  would  do  much 
to  enforce  recognition  of  the  established 
rights  of  the  Negro  people.  It  welcomes  the 
support  President  Johnson  is  giving  to  this 
legislation,  and  it  strongly  urges  the  speedy 
enactment  of  H.R.  7163  by  the  Congress. 


The  Price  Systea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAaTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  JefTersonian.  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty's family  newq?aper,  for  January  3,  en- 
titled "The  Price  System."  which  sum- 
marized the  core  of  a  publication  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  on  this  mechanism  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  As  the  editorial  so 
rightly  states: 

Yet  Its  significance,  like  its  day-to-day 
workings,  is  a  mystery  to  millions  of  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  include  this  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  and  to  congratulate  the 
editor  for  his  ccmtribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic education  of  his  readers: 
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What  la  known  as  the  price  system — a 
somewhat  forbidding,  but  accurate,  term — 
is  at  the  very  heart  of  this  country's  econ- 
omy. It  makes  that  eoonotny  tick.  Tet  its 
significance,  like  its  day-to-day  workings,  is 
a  mystery  to  mlUlons  of  us. 

A  publication  ot  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  does  a  good  job 
of  defining  the  system,  and  of  descrlMng 
what  it  is  designed  to  do.  It  says:  "So  Im- 
portant are  the  fimctlons  performed  by  the 
price  system  in  an  exchange  economy,  it  has 
been  observed  that  if  the  system  had  not 
evolved  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  in- 
vent It. 

"Stripped  to  its  barest  essentials  the  price 
system  communicates  the  relative  pressures 
of  supply  and  demand  through  individual 
price  cbaoges  that  act  as  signals  to  produc- 
ers and  oonstmiers.  For  consumers,  the  price 
system  serves  as  an  automatic  rationing 
device  inducing  them  to  buy  more  or  leas  ot 
an  Item  depending  upon  whether  the  price 
falls  or  rises  as  a  result  of  changes  In  supply. 

"Thus  price  changes  bring  about  a  reallo- 
cation of  consumer  spending  among  differ- 
ent products.  •  •  •  If  a  price  system  is  to 
t  fulfill  Its  basic  functions  •  •  •  prices  must 
be  free  to  move  both  up  and  down  in  adjust- 
ing to  changes  In  consxuner  preference*  and 
incomes,  methods  of  production,  and  changes 
In  relative  scardUes  of  productive  reeouroes." 

What  this  means  Is  that  a  prioe  Increase, 
or  a  price  decrease  for  that  matter.  Is  not 
automatlcaUy  good  or  bad.  In  a  competitive 
economy  such  as  ours,  these  are  the  natural 
and  inevitable  refiectlon  <a  a  myriad  of 
natural  forces. 

As  consumers,  we  see  this  personally  and 
daily  as  we  ahop  In  retail  stores  of  every 
kind.  The  stores  must  stock  and  offer  what 
WB  want,  or  lose  our  patronage.  The  price 
charged  for  anything  Is  set  by  compeUtlve 
factors  and,  also,  by  the  scope  and  depend- 
ability ol  the  demand  for  it.  So  the  price 
system  Is,  among  so  many  other  things,  a 
producer  ot  abundance,  and  a  satlsfler  at 
public  needs  and  wants. 


Four  Score  and  Seyen  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 
Include  the  following  poem  written  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  l^  KOss 
Marty  Hale,  "The  Old  Spinner."  of  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio: 

Foxra  Scowc  and  Sxveit  Yeakb 
The  world  will  little  note  he  said  that  day 
nor  long  remember  what  we  have  to 
say; 

Lincoln,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  his  wit, 
Did  not  foresee  tlxe  depth  and  breadth  of  It. 
Xach  boy  and  girl  In  school  has  learned  to 

say  the  message  that  he  gave  the  world 

that  day. 

It  echoes  down  the  vale  and  on  the  bill. 
In  years  to  come  well  BBar  their  echoes  still. 
The  years  have  passed  but  this  man's  words 
live  on. 

A  staff  that  we  have  learned  to  lean  upon: 

It  is  not  oun  to  dedicate  he  said. 

That's  been  done  by  the  living  and  the 
dead  who  hallowed  this  groimd  with 
their  bravery  and  gave  their  all  to 
keep  this  Nation  tree 


His  words  live  on  with  every  freedom^  son 
who  carry  on  the  teak  these  have 
begun. 

Our  Nation  lives  and  when  each  year  has 
past. 

We  feel  more  certain  lU  ideals  will  last. 

This  great  man  did  so  mudi  to  give  It  btrth. 

By  faith  it  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

On  these  few  words  he  bad  so  much  to  give 
next  to  Qod's  word  Abe  Lincoln's 
words  will  live. — Marrr  Halk. 


Better  Times  Ahead  If  We  Rid  Ourselves 
of  Nosbnms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  by 
Ralph  T.  Moore,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  4,  1904,  edition  of  the  Oregon 
Voter.  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of 
every  Member : 

Brma  Times  Ahxad — Ir  We  Rid  Oukselves 

or   Nostrums 

(By  Ralph  T.  Moore) 

Harking  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930's,  the  elders  among 
us.  Including  this  writer,  can  recall  the  politi- 
cal pattern  of  protectionism  for  the  UtUe 
fellow  that  was  so  poptilar  at  the  time  and 
which  deliberately  discriminated  against  the 
big  and  powerful. 

There  was  the  bright  presumption  that  the 
Intellect  of  talented  men  could  som^ow  cir- 
cumvent tbe  Immutable  law  ot  nature  that 
the  weak  would  perish  and  the  strong  sur- 
vive. And  this  had  Immense  poUtieal  ap- 
peal because  of  Its  se«nlng  Justice  ^r\ii 
equity.  It  appeared  to  take  oompetltlan  In 
business  out  of  the  realm  ot  waitare  and 
plaoe  It  In  moralistic  precincts  more  amen- 
able to  oontonporary  popular  concepts.  It 
separated  businessmen  into  good  guys  and 
bad  guys  not  In  aooord  with  their  demon- 
strated managerial  skills  but  In  accord  with 
the  pc^ularity  ot  their  attitudes  and  methods 
of  operation.  The  importance  ot  puMlc  re- 
lations grew  into  major  proporttoDB  as  Madi- 
son Avenue  techniques  gradually  displaced 
customer  servloe  as  the  chief  concern  of 
management. 

If  you  had  a  passable  products  of  only 
mediocre  value  to  the  consuming  public, 
you  could  deftly  blow  it  up  toAbgantldsm 
by  hiring  some  Madison  Avenue  Vrm  to  plug 
for  it.  The  looseness  In  pubUc  thinung  gaye 
ample  room  for  borderline  distortions  that 
tended  to  make  Mack  seem  white.  The  easy- 
going American  public  tended  to  take  things 
at  face  value  and  to  refrain  from  putting 
forth  the  small  exertion  necessary  to  develo]>- 
Ing  the  real  facts.  This  led  to  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  almost  a  complete  reversal 
in  the  present  rolee  of  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties.  For.  the  Republicans  have  come 
to  be  the  chaa^lons  of  the  little  fellow  by 
merely  sticking  with  their  last,  so  to  speak, 
and  keeping  their  phlloeophy  subetantially 
the  same  through  the  years.  The  Democrats, 
by  championing  the  big  in  everything,  like 
big  business,  big  labor  unions,  and  Mg  gov- 
ernment, have  grown  to  favor  monopoly  In 
business  which  Is  the  Inevitable  result  ot 
such  a  philosophy.  ! 

So  we  have  had  endless  mergers,  huge  pub- 
lic  works,   a   shrinkage   in  the  number  ot 


eorporate  entities,  and  a  massing  oi  labor 
Into  big  employing  units  so  as  the  better  to 
oontrol  tbe  Indlvklval  worker.  This  was  im- 
perative In  the  aoetalletie  •truetnre  which  has 
proved  a  popular  voiegetter,  but  which  de- 
paite  rather  far  from,  the  treethlnklng  and 
the  Independence  ot  the  Oonetltua<»  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Now  as  we  experience  such  startling  devel- 
opments as  the  cessation  of  the  Studebaker 
manxxfaetory  of  autos  and  its  transfer  to 
Canada,  one  wonders  if  our  fondness  for 
socialism's  nostrums  doesn't  constitute  our 
worst  roadblock  In  the  path  to  full  employ- 
ment. If  we  truly  want  the  much  publlclaed, 
added  6  million  more  jobs  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  reasonably  full  emptojrment. 
we  m\ist  put  ourselves  In  the  way  of  getting 
them  by  unleaslng  our  free  enterpirse. 

Historians  are  bound  to  be  pxizzled  by  our 
persistent  refusal  to  practice  what  we  preach 
and  to  use  the  freedom  of  enterprise  we  so 
loudly  proclaim.  In  fact  there  are  few  among 
us  contemporaries  who  can  give  logical  an- 
swer to  this  question. 

Probably,  the  main  reason  for  our  almost 
stupid  intransigence  along  this  line  is  our 
infatuatlon  with  big  government,  assigning 
to  the  latter  the  responsibilities  that  are 
rightfully  oxirs  and  for  which  democratic 
government  is  grossly  miscast.  Democratic 
government  and  big  government  are  diamet- 
rically opposed,  with  the  f<xiner  requiring 
maximum  freedom  of  the  individual  while 
the  latter  is  the  tool  of  empire  and  dictator- 
ship. The  two  are  completely  Incompatible 
in  philosophy,  democracy  requiring  minlmxun 
government  regulation  and  big  government 
requiring  a  huge  bureaucracy  and  a  cen- 
tralized, sovereign  power. 

One  senses  that  the  realization  of  otir 
present  predicament  begins  to  dawn  as  tax- 
payers slap  down  big  spending  and  force  a  re- 
appralsement  in  policyi  Thrift  bids  fair  to 
be  enthroned  once  more  as  the  people  tire  of 
having  their  savings  sphoned  off  for  bright 
schemes  they  know  little  of.  We  evidently 
approach  a  time  of  renaissance  in  American 
business  wherein  there  will  be  more  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  those  who  risk  their 
captial  and  less  to  those  who  prey  upon  cap- 
ital. The  pop\ilarlty  of  the  Marxist  doctrine 
slips  as  its  failure  to  be  able  to  feed  the 
people  becomes  more  obvious.  If  this  be 
true,  there  are  better  times  ahead,  much 
better. 


Has  Congress  Really  Been  Letiiarfic? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  ooLoaaoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
favorite  indoor  and  outdoor  exercise,  at 
present,  is  lampooning  the  Ist  session 
of  the  88th  Congress.  James  D.  CorrieU, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera,  has  made  some  valid  distinc- 
tions  which  have  the  ring  (rf  truth  and 
merit  consideration.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Has  Congress  Rxallt  Been  Lsthabgic? 

Lampooning  Congress  seems  to  be  a  favor- 
ite pastime  for  some  people  who  become  im- 
patient over  the  Ti*^4>"al  legislature's  ap- 
parent lethargy.  Tbe  longest  peaoetlme  ses- 
sion on  record  has  just  ended,  and  several 
pieces  of  major  legislation  have  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Most  of  the  major  bills  repreeent  rather 
radical  changes  in  Federal  policy  or  national 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks entitled  "The  True  Pacts  Are  Al- 
ways a  Complete  Answer,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  23,  1963.  at  page  A7819.  con- 
tained a  letter  from  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  the  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post  with  reference  to  an  arti- 
cle which  it  carried  on  E)ecember  12. 
1963. 

To  date  neither  the  letter  nor  any 
reference  thereto  has  appeared  in  that 
newspaper,  evidencing  its  desire  to  keep 
the  truth  from  the  public. 

On  December  30,  1963,  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street.  Electric 
Railway  L  Motor  Coach  Employes  of 
America  wrote  a  letter  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Post 
To  date  no  copy  of  that  letter  nor  any 
reference  thereto  has  appeared,  indicat- 
ing to  my  mind,  the  complete  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  newspaper.  Its  publisher 
and  its  editor. 

I  am  pleased  to  here  set  forth  the  com- 
plete text  of  that  letter; 

Decembdi  30.  1963 
Mr.  James  Wechslxr, 
Editor,  New  York  Post, 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 

DzAK  Ma.  Wscbslxe:  We  noticed  in  your 
December  12.  1963.  issue  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam V.  Shannon  entitled  "D.C.  Subway." 
which  Is  extremely  critical  of  Congreasman 
MuLTEK  from  tbe  13th  OongreasioiuU  I>is- 
trlct  In  Brooklyn.  We  consider  Mr.  Shan- 
non's article  as  Inaccurate  in  a  number  of 
respects,  and  extremely  unfair  In  its  por- 
trayal of  Congressman  Mx7i.TEa. 

The  burden  of  the  article  Is  that  Con- 
gressman Mttltxb  was  individually  and  sole- 
ly responsible  for  the  defeat  by  the  House 
of  Repreeentativce  of  the  bill  providing  for 
a  subway  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
reader  would  never  know  that  Mr.  Multex 
did  not  oppose  the  building  of  a  subway 
as  such.  Rather  he  sought  to  have  the  legis- 
lation amended,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  private  entoprlse  amendment,  buC 
also  by  proposing  an  amendm^t  which 
would  protect  collective  bargaimng  rights 
and  would  provide  for  employee  protection 
for  employees  of  existing  transit  companies 
who  might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  con- 
struction and  ultimate  operation  of  the  sub- 
way. Both  of  these  propoeals  had  merit. 
The  private  enterprise  amendment  passed. 
The  employee  protection  amendment  was  de- 
feated. The  legislation  providing  for  the 
subway  was  ultimately  defeated,  however, 
no<  because  of  Congressman  Mttltkb  alone, 
but  because  of  a  whole  congeries  of  factors 
resulting  in  oppoaltlOQ  to  the  legislation  In 
the  form  in  whlcb  It  was  proposed. 

At  this  point  It  might  weU  be  pointed 
out  that  Ifr.  Shannon  charges  Mr.  Multkr 
with  ineffectiveness  as  a  Congressman,  sug- 
gesting that  If  he  supports  a  position  a 
substantial  number  of  Congreeam«n  will  be 
agalnat  it  for  that  reason  alone.  This 
charge  oontrasts  sharply  with  the  simul- 
taneous aUegatlon  by  the  Poet  that  Con- 
greasman ICuLTB  akma  was  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 


way propoeal.  The  legislation  was  recom- 
mitted by  a  vote  of  278  to  76.  Apparent- 
ly, some  other  Congreasmen  voted  with  Con- 
gressman Mttltsb. 

The  Shannon  article  characterizes  as  ab- 
surd the  notion  of  any  r<^e  for  private  en- 
terprise with  regard  to  the  construction  or 
operation  of  the  subway  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Apparently,  the  Post  Is  oblivious  to  history. 
The  New  York  City  subways  themselves  were 
built  in  part  with  public  funds  and  in  part 
with  private  funds,  and  were  originally  op- 
erated in  the  main  by  private  companies.  In- 
deed, the  BNT  and  IRT  subways  remain 
designations  which  still  persist  with  regard 
to  Manhattan's  transit  system.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  city  of  Philadelphia  owns  the  sub- 
way but  it  is  leased  to  and  operated  by  the 
Philadelphia  Transportation  Co.,  a  private 
company.  The  Boston  subway  system,  while 
originally  buUt  by  the  dty,  was  leased  to 
private  companies  and  for  many  years  was 
operated  by  the  Boston  Elevated  RaUway.  a 
private  company,  and  has  only  been  pub- 
licly operated  by  the  metropolitan  transit  au- 
thority since  1947.  The  UJS.  CJovernment 
and  President  Kennedy  recently  sponsored 
and  established  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.,  journalistically  referred  to  as 
Comsat,  and  the  Congress  determined  that 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  global  system 
was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  private  corporation 
In  the  declaration  of  policy  In  that  act  it 
was  stated  that  the  private  corporation  was 
to  be  established  "to  provide  for  the  wid- 
est possible  participation  by  private  enter- 
prise." Federal  funds  have  been  nude  avail- 
able for  scientlflc  research  conducted  by 
private  unlveralties.  Atomic  energy  and  de- 
fense Installations  have  often  been  built 
with  public  funds  and  operated  by  private 
companies.  In  the  light  of  these  few  ex- 
amples, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Post  should  assail  as  somehow  subversive  of 
the  public  Interest  Congressman  MxTLTxa's 
suggestion  that  private  enterprise  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate,  In  some  way. 
in  either  the  construction  or  operation  of 
the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  subway  system. 

Mr.  Shannon's  article  indicates  that  he 
has  read  the  Waahlngtoa  newspiH;>er8.  Ap- 
parently he  read  only  those  things  he  wanted 
to  read  and  has  somehow  overlooked  thoee 
he  did  not.  Both  the  news  st<^es  and  the 
editorials  in  regard  to  the  subway  bill  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  among  the  reasons 
the  subway  bill  was  defeated  was  the  op- 
poeltion  of  labcw  to  any  blU  which  did  not 
contain  the  kind  of  of  protection  provisions 
labor  sought  for  employees,  the  alleged  in- 
adequacy of  the  argmnente  raised  by  the 
National  Capital  Transporatlon  Agency  with 
regard  to  the  financing  arrangements,  and 
the  lobbying  efforts  of  O.  Roy  Chalk.  In  any 
event,  the  Washington  newspapers  do  not 
attribute  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to  Congress- 
man MuLTxa. 

The  statement  that  the  plan  was  bcu:ked 
by  the  Congressmen  of  both  parties  from  the 
surrounding  suburbs  is  misleading  and  In- 
accurate. Mr.  Shaimon  miist  have  taken 
oognlzanoe  of  the  vote  to  recommit  the  bill. 
There  are  five  Congressmen  who  would  be 
clasBlfled  as  from  the  surrounding  suburbs. 
They  are  Sicklxs,  of  Maryland;  Lanktord 
and  Mathias,  of  Maryland;  Siuth  and  Bkot- 
HnA.  of  Virginia.  The  Democrats,  Sickles, 
SMrrH,  and  Lanktoio,  voted  to  recommit. 
BaoTHnj.  and  Mathias  voted  against  recom- 
mittal. 

The  statement  Is  also  made  that  the  plan 
had  been  studied  by  experte  for  10  years 
The  fact  is  that  the  so-called  bobtalled 
subway  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  was 
not  the  pl<ui  which  had  been  submitted  by 
the  so-called  experts.  A  ref««nce  to  the 
Mass  Transportation  Survey  Report  of  19S9 
would  show  that  tbe  iMan  embodied  in  the 
bill  differed  from  that  propoaed  by  the  par- 
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tlcular  group  of  experts  who  prepared  that 
study. 

Finally,  a  man  balanced  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  OangreasmAn  Mnum  la  bla  woA  aa 
a  Congreaaman  la  suggeeted.  Ton  auggart 
that  his  aervloe  on  the  Houaa  Dlstrlot  Com- 
mittee Is  to  be  crlticlaed.  The  Shannon  ar- 
ticle Implies  tbait  a  northern  Congressman 
has  no  place  on  that  oonunlttee  which  la 
dominated  by  southerners.  We  suggest  that 
more  northern  Congressmen,  or  at  least  Coa- 
greeamen  ftotn  areas  other  than  the  South, 
are  badly  needed  on  the  Hoxise  District  Oom- 
mittee.  New  York,  and  Indeed  all  Amerloa, 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the  Capital  City.  So 
long  as  Congress  InsiBts  upon  being  the  gov- 
erning body  for  our  Nation's  Capital,  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  Uie  beet  minds  and 
abilitlee  in  the  Congress  on  tlie  committees 
which  deal  with  District  affairs.  Oongresa- 
man  MTn.T^  is  to  be  praised  rather  than 
attacked  for  his  wilUngneas  to  serve  on  a 
ooDunlttee  the  members  of  which  normally 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  liberal  views 
.which  Congreesman  MuLTxa  has  expreesed 
and  followed  since  he  first  became  a  Con- 
gressman in  1947. 

As  a  Congressman.  Mr.  Mttltzm.  has  been 
an  artlcxilate  spokesman  for  civil  liberties, 
for  more  liberal  immigration  laws,  and  for. 
small  business.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ultimately  successful  fight  to  obtain 
an  additional  judge  for  the  Juvenile  Court 
for  the  District  (A  Columbia,  which  reac- 
tionary Southerners  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee fought  to  block  for  a  subetantlal 
period  of  time. 

This  letter  is  perhaps  overly  long,  but  Mr. 
Shannon's  article  was  unduly  derogatory 
of  Congresaman  Multxr.  It  should  be 
called  to  your  attention  that  on  June  13, 
1963,  Yashlva  University  presented  Congress- 
man llTTLTSB  with  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  dted  him  for  his  distinguished 
reowd  In  aid  of  dvU  llbertiee,  and  to  the 
poor  and  the  humble. 

In  eloalng,  while  Mr.  Shannon  mentions 
ttxitX  moat  of  the  New  York  Congressmen 
also  voted  to  recommit  the  bill,  the  Post  at- 
tacked only  Mr.  Muz.TKa.  We  hope  that  the 
Poat  will  be  more  objective  to  appraising  tha 
work  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  liberal 
legislators  In  this  future. 
Very  truly  yoTirs, 

BXXNAXD  CUSHICAN, 

General  Counael. 


Bailiiif  Out  the  Soyiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Mzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  kept  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  In  session  almost  until  Christmas 
Eve  tn  order  to  bail  out  the  SoYlet  with 
credits  for  wheat  and  presumably,  later, 
other  materials.  Raymond  Moley  In  the 
Newsweek  issue  of  January  20  tcJls  us 
how  foolish  this  policy  is.  I,  too,  think 
It  is  disgraceful. 

The  article  follows: 

Bailino  Out  thk  Sovixt 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  the  lovable  but 
at  the  same  time  lamentable  nature  of  the 
liberal  mind  than  the  eager  acceptance  by 
the  administration  of  the  <q;^>ortunlty  to  sell 
some  of  our  wheat  suridus  to  the  Soviet 
XTnton.  Projected  aa  It  was  with  an  array 
of  aaaumad  advantagea.  It  had  some  appeal. 


But  it  was  the  projection  of  a  hope,  not  a 
plan. 

What  this  glorloTis  adventure  oomea  down 
to  is  not  peaceful  collaboration.  It  la  an 
action  by  the  greatest  of  capitalist  nations 
rescuing  the  greatest  of  Qonuntmlst  coun- 
tries from  Ito  own  folly.  Over  the  world  we 
shall  not  be  haUed  as  a  savior.  We  shall  still 
be  known  by  Bernard  Baruch's  phrase, 
"Uncle  Sap." 

When  President  Kennedy  propoeed  the 
wheat  sale  at  a  press  conference  on  October 
9,  he  claimed  that:  * 

It  would  ease  United  Stetes-Sovlet  ten- 
sions; it  would  "advertise  to  the  world  as 
nothing  else  could  the  success  of  free  Amer- 
ican agriculture";  by. inference,  it  would  ad- 
vertise the  failure  of  communism  to  feed 
Itself;  It  would  dispose  of  a  lot  of  our  surplus 
wheat;  it  would  reduce  our  gold  shortage 
and  help  the  balance-of -payments  problem; 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  businesses  in- 
volved in  the  transaction;  it  would  help  the 
American  taxpayer;  and  it  would  provide 
employment  for  American  seamen,  for  the 
wheat  would  be  carried  in  available  Ameri- 
can ships.  This,  indeed,  was  a  pretty 
package. 

ABANDONED    CONDITIONS 

The  President  gave  Congress  certain  as- 
surances: "These  sales  would  be  concluded 
by  private  American  grain  dealers  for  Amer- 
ican dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery 
or  under  normal  commercial  credit  terms." 
But  the  baoiks  refused  to  provide  financing 
for  the  transactions.  Then  Government 
credit  was  permitted,  after  the  pre-Chrlstmas 
armtwlsting   by  President  Johnson. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  compUcated  ploy 
in  the  Commerce  Department.  First,  it  was 
said,  all  the  grain  would  be  carried  in  our 
vessels.  The  Russians  protested.  Then  60 
percent.  Still  there  was  trouble.  And  there 
were  growls  from  our  maritime  imtons. 
Then  came  the  word  "available."  "Ouide- 
llne"  rates  were  set  up  which  made  most 
American  vessels  unavailable.  These  rates 
made  the  Riisslan  cargoes  undesirable  busi- 
ness for  most  of  the  dry-cargo  tramp  fleet — 
the  Liberty  ahlps  busy  with  foreign-aid 
cargoes.  Tankers  that  socnetlmes  enter  the 
grain  trade  tend  to  return  to  profitable  oU 
carrying  when  It's  cold.  And  moat  vessels  in 
liner  service  are  held  to  schedules  far  from 
Russia.  This  big  commercial  transaction 
could  never  be  a  bonanza  for  a  nonexistent 
fleet  of  hungry  ships. 

Nevertheless,  the  Russians  grumbled  about 
somf  U.S.  vessels  having  a  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness. Khrushchev,  echoing  our  maritime 
competitors,  fumed  about  flag  discrimina- 
tion. And  the  Nation's  press  whipped  Ameri- 
can shipping  for  holding  up  the  happy  con- 
summation of  the  deal. 

RABGAIH  rOB  KHRUSHCHEV 

Certainly  Khrushchev  couldnt  hope  to 
overthrow  our  cargo-i»'eference  law — the 
livelihood  of  UJS.  tramps.  But  since  he  saw 
his  victim,  the  American  taxpayer,  stuck  tar 
a  subsidy  on  the  wheat,  why  not  make  him 
pay  the  additional  freight,  too? 

Why,  in  fact,  Isn't  that  reasonable?  The 
Soviet  Union  U  a  leading  und«-developed 
nation,  with  lote  of  danger  from  empty-bel- 
lied Communlste.  By  our  own  definition  she' 
is  eminently  qxiallfled  for  the  same  shli>plng 
grant  customarily  given  by  the  Agrleulture 
Department  for  much  leas  desirable  bene- 
ficiaries. 

And  so  when  the  Agriculture  Department 
announced  a  remarkably  high  subsidy  pay- 
ment tor  the  first  Russian  piuxihaae,  a  lively 
mouse  jumped  out  of  the  wheat  bin. 
Through  a  gimmick  In  tha  agricultural  sub- 
sidy atmotiire,  the  Oovemmant  had  Indeed 
finally  maneuvered  tha  tazpayara  Into  pay- 
ing to  get  the  Russians  to  stop  complaining 
about  a  few  ships.  And  in  that  complleated 
deal,  the  Russians  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  grain 
for  making  spaghetti  and  noodles  rather 
than  bread. 


This  whole  Imbroglio  is  a  sample  of  tha 
Uberal  pattern  in  program  after  program. 
Something  Is  hastily  entered  Into  without 
careful  planning.  Then,  as  dlflloultlea 
mount,  money  l^.  poured  out  to  show  a 
simulacrum  of  success. 


The  Officeholders'  Names 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAaTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Appendix  an  editorial 
from  the  Aegis,  published  in  Harford 
County.  The  editorial  is  a  tribute  to  the 
late  D.  Paul  McNabb.  who  until  his 
death,  was  a  county  commissioner  of 
Harford  County,  Md.  Although  the  edi- 
torial mentions  the  bronze  plaques  at- 
tached to  either  side  of  the  Courtland 
Street  entrance  to  the  new  county  office 
building,  for  the  construction  of  which 
Paul  McNabb  was  largely  responsible, 
you  may  be  sure  that  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him  his  memory  is  more 
lasting  than  bronze: 

THHEZ  OmCEHOLDERS'  NAMES 

Hardly  noticed  by  the  general  public,  and 
with  no  fanfare,  two  bronie  plaques  have 
been  attached  to  either  side  erf  the  Court- 
land  Street  entrance  to  the  new  county 
office  building. 

They  simply  read  "Harford  County  Office 
Building,  County  Commissioners,  196S,  D. 
Paul  McNabb,  Abe  Davis,  John  H.  O'Neill," 
plus  the  architect's  and  general  contractor's 
names.  For  years  such  plaques  have  graced 
public  buildings  and  other  structures  such 
as  bridges,  and  usually  carry  tbe  names  of 
elected  officials  serving  at  the  time. 

After  a  few  y^ars  these  officials  are  no 
longer  reelected,  run  for  some  other  office, 
retire  or  die,  but  their  names  cling  to  the 
structiu^  for  the  life  of  its  use.  Eventually 
the  list  of  names  means  little  or  nothing  to 
the  next  generation  but  may  prove  useful 
to  historians  or  the  person's  family. 

But  politicians  love  to  see  their  names 
in  bronae  and  how  well  can  be  remembered 
the  commotion  raised  by  a  short-term  and 
recently  defeated  Baltimore  mayor,  when 
his  name  was  left  off  such  a  decoration.  He 
was  told  the  building  was  authorized  during 
Mayor  Grady's  administration. 

Architect  Alex  Shaw  solved  this  problem 
nicely  by  using  the  oommissloners  In  office  in 
1963  when  the  building  was  constructed, 
thereby  eliminating  any  argument,  although 
the  office  building  was  considered,  author- 
ized, and  financed  by  some  different  com- 
missioners  and  members  of  the  general 
assembly. 

■me  edifice  is  built  to  last  and  probably 
will  be  here  long  after  most  Harford  Coun- 
tlans  have  passed  on,  but  in  the  meantime 
It  Is  quite  i^jpropriate  that  the  name  of  the 
late  D.  Paul  McNabb  will  be  in  a  conspicu- 
ous i^ace.  His  name  will  be  remembered 
long  after  many  ordinary  politicians  have 
been  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  nicest  thing  about  the  plaques 
Is  that  they  were  planned  and  erected  as 
the  architect  desired,  without  a  great  deal 
of  previous  publicity  which  may  have 
caused  everyone  connected  with  the  proj- 
ect to  se^  to  have  his  name  Inscribed. 

Tills  possibly  coold  have  caused  the  build- 
ing's aide  to  have  been  bronze  Instead  of 
brick. 
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VFW  u<  NatioBal  Sccnritf 

EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  Mendel  rivers 


IN  THE  HOUSI 


Thursday ;  January  16, 1964 


Mr.  RIVERS 
Speaker,  under 
extend  my 
wish  to  inaert 
in  the  VJ'.W 
Gen.  J.  D. 
(retired), 
rity  and  foreign 

The  article 
distinguished 
man  of  the 
mittee,  the 
the  horses  thai 
carried  the  late 
nedy  to  his  flna 
other  indication 
and  humanenetp 
tlngulahed 
ices  Committee 


of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 

unanimous  consent  to 

in  the  Appendix  I 

article  which  amwared 

n^agairinp  written  by  Brig. 

UJ3.  Marine  Corps 

VFW  national  secu- 

affalrs. 

the  story  of  how  our 
incomparable  cliair- 
Armed  Services  Cwn- 
Cau.  Vinson,  saved 
drew  the  caisson  that 
President  John  P.  Ken- 
resting  place.    It  Is  an- 
of  the  farsightedness 
of  this  great  and  dis- 
an  of  the  Armed  Serv- 


reno  ailcs 


ai 


HI  tie 

dlrec  or, 

m  af 

Ulls 

aid 

Hoise 

Hoiu  rable  < 


chaiim; 


VFW   AMD 


(By  Brig 

Oovemmsnt 
slaahan  In  early 
and  calMOTiB  wer  t 
had  no  plaoa  In 
llibment— «Ten 
Artlngton  CemeteW. 


Oen.  J.  D.  HltUe) 

eOfciuicy  espcrU  and  budget 

1967  decided  that  horaee 

old  faahloned,  that  they 

a  modem  military  estab- 

funerals    at    hallowed 


anthorlti  tlTe 


lould 


appraiser*  failed 
Casl  VnrsoH.  of 
Home  Armed  Senjlces 
their  oomputatioqs 

Were  it  not  for 
aUe  man  there 
or  oaleenn  to 
F.   Kennedy  wltl: 
final  ileep  of  all 

There  U  a  llttli 
Btorj  of  how 
timely  meaeage  to 
helped    maintain 
Nation. 

,  Were  It  not  for 
sow.  the  dignity 
farewell  to  the  Itk 
Fltagerald  Kennety 


Pentagon  and  budget 
to  reckon  with  Chairman 
Oeorgla,  chairman  of  the 

Committee,  in  making 


recorded  tnauch 
TherC  waa  the 

gray  honee  and 

with  empty  aaddl^, 

the  etlrmpa. 
The  tribute 

rect  were  It  not 

qyur-thloMng 
He  wnjkte  to 

ae  follows: 


catege, 


ccst 


"In  these  times 
ed  mlssUes,  nudekr 
derstand  the  seem  ng 
drawn  funeral 
the  pace  of  modeiki 
retarded    for    our 
•  •  •  Was  the 
with  the  value  oi 
this  country  by 
was  used  as  a 
value  of  'dlgnfty, 
'glory.'  compared 
tradition  and 
than  hearses? 

"We  sint  pufcAaae 
certainly  we  woul  t 
a  tiny  sTmbd  tbt^ 
to  the  great 
and  the  fotnre. 
final  glory  In  Arlliagtoa 


hoD  r 
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Natxomai.  SxctnuTT 


this  venerable  and  boncx-- 

have  been  no  boraes 

the  late  President  John 

valorous  dignity  to   the 

ihuTlors. 

known,  largely  forgotten 

ViHsoir,  through  a 

the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

the    moral    fibre    of    the 


canf 


Chj  Irman 


the  Honorable  Casl  Vnr- 

hnd  solemnity  of  the  final 

and  great  President  John 

would  not  have   been 

obble  fashion. 

■rtlllery  caisson — the  fine 

then  the  rlderlees  mount 

.  shiny  boots  reversed  in 


wo^  ad  not  have  been  so  oor- 
l^r  the  mind  and  heart  ot 
Chi  Jrman  VnraoH. 
Xi$t  Secretary  of  the  Army 


of  supersonic  speed,  giUd- 
submarlnes.  I  can  un- 
Inocmgrulty  of  a  horse- 
but  had  hoped  that 
Uvlng  might  at  least  be 
honored    mmtary    dead. 
ot  a  hearse  compared 
the  sorvloe  performed  to 
le  deceased?    What  price 
Isttck  in  daiermlnlng  the 
tradition.'   'honor.'  and 
the  Initial  tenancy?    Do 
depredate  more  rapidly 


patrlotftn  •  •  •  but 
be  wrong  In  ileslnnjlin 
gtvea  propar  rsoognltkn 

ot  the  pMt.  the  present. 

ho  win.  cmm  day.  iw*  in 


not  retain  t2ie  IT  horses  now  serving  at 
Fort  Myer  and  let  the  world  observe  in  our 
great  aeet  for  speed,  efllclsocy,  economy  and 
aocompUshiaent,  we  can  still  find  the  time 
to  use  and  give  proper  tribute  to  scxne  of 
our  honored  dead?" 

The  Pentagon  reaction  to  Cludrman  Vin- 
soif's  letter  was  quick.  The  funeral  horses 
were  kept. 

As  a  result,  our  Nation  continues  to  accord 
the  proper,  final  tribute  to  Its  great  leaders. 

Because  of  the  wisdom  and  determination 
of  Chairman  Vinson,  our  citizens.  In  mourn- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  could  be  thankful  that  his  body 
was  carried  with  traditional  honor  on  the 
caisson  drawn  by  horses. 

Again,  the  Nation  has  been  served  well  by 
Chalrm&n  Vinson,  to  whom  no  matter  of 
national  defense  Is  too  big  nor  too  small  for 
his  personal  attention — not  even  a  few  horses 
and  a  caisson. 

Chairman  Vinson  has  announced  he  will 
retire  after  over  50  years  in  the  House,  at 
the  end  of  this  term. 

The  armed  services  and  the  Nation  will 
miss  him. 


Massachasettt  Citizent  for  Prayer 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

aw  nw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  "A  Challenge  to  Ameri- 
can Democracy."  by  the  Massachusetts 
Citizens  for  Prayer  in  Public  Schools. 
This  is  a  bona  fide  organization  of  good 
solid  American  citizens  and  I  am  certain 
anyone  reading  this  will  be  able  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  Just  what  it  is  Ameri- 
cans want,  and  that  they  do  not  Intend 
that  Almighty  Ood  and  prayer,  be  barred 
from  our  society,  public  and  otherwise. 
This  organization  has  been  instrumental 
in  calling  discharge  petition  No.  3  to  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  from  Massachusetts  as  well  as  of 
other  States.  I  commend  this  to  your 
attention. 
Thx  PxATxa  Amkndmxnt:    A  Challkngs   to 

AMBUCAH  DXMOCaACT 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  country,  a 
democracy,  whloh  had  a  Congress  of  several 
hundred  Members.  When  the  highest  Court 
In  that  country  banned  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  from  Its  publle  schools,  nearly  150 
Congressmen  filed  proposals  to  amend  the 
Oonstltutlon  to  return  the  longstanding 
practice  of  such  prayer  and  to  forestall 
further  Judicial  Inroads  into  other  cherished 
Instances  of  public  reverence.  This  was  a 
high  percentage.  At  the  same  time  many, 
though  not  all,  of  the  religious  leaders  of 
the  country  denounced  the  Cotirt's  action 
as  setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  Besides 
an  (^>tnlon  poU  showed  that  that  country's 
dtlsens  were  S  to  1  ^>posed  to  ths  action. 

One  might  have  expected  In  this  situation 
that  something  would  happen  In  the  Con- 
gress. But  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  Court's  first  praytr  decision  nothing  had 
happened.  Deqiite  the  fact  that  groups 
sprang  up  across  ths  country  in  its 
churches.  an»ng  It*  veterans'  organizations, 
and  elsewhere,  to  fli^t  for  amendment,  very 
little  appeared  in  the  country's  news  media. 
Mar  WW*  any  hearlngi  scheduled  in  a  com- 
mittee whose  dkkbTOMa  himself  roee  In  the 
to    blsst    a    fellow    oongreeslonal 


chairman    for   blocking   action   on   another 
bUl. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  exposition  which 
troubled  supporters  of  the  prayer  amend- 
ment. It  was  ths  silence,  the  apathy,  the 
sheer  disregard  for  the  democratic  process. 
It  was  the  willingness  of  so  many  of  their 
fellow  cltlaens  to  accept  without  effective 
complaint  such  an  apparent  Judicial  termi- 
nation of  that  public  reverence  which  had 
once  so  distinguished  their  traditions  as  a 
people.  It  was  also  the  Inconsistency  of 
some  Congressmen  which  bothered  those 
who  cared.  This  Inconsistency,  they  felt, 
consisted  In  filing  an  amendment  prc^osai 
and  stating  that  they,  the  Congressmen, 
were  in  favor  of  amendment  and  then  doing 
nothing  whatsoever  to  see  that  an  amend- 
ment was  voted  on  in  Oongrees  and  referred 
out  to  the  people  for  final  action. 

There  were  even  spme  in  the  country  who 
saw  in  the  whole  matter  not  a  trlvunph  but 
a  very  tragedy  for  democracy.  These  some 
questioned  whether  many  Congressmen's 
proposals  meant  anything  more  than  lip- 
service  to  principles  for  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  fight  when  the  going  got  a  Ut- 
tle  tough.  They  questioned,  too,  how  so 
large  a  part  of  the  news  media  in  their  coun- 
try could  ignore  so  serious  an  Issue.  They 
wondered,  again,  how  that  widespread  cry  of 
indignation  which  supported  an  effort  to 
move  one  propoeal  In  civil  rights  out  of  a  re- 
calcitrant committee  ought  not' alio  to  have 
moved  prayer  amendment  proposals  out  of 
another  recalcitrant  committee.  They  won- 
dered, finally,  if  anything  would  ever  be 
done.  Or  If  history  would  have  to  conclude 
that  despite  the  100-plus  prayer  amend- 
ment proposals  and  the  great  weight  of 
popular  feeling  democracy  was  simply  Inad- 
equate to  the  task  of  reversing  a  Court  ruling 
which  they  knew  in  their  hearts  was  wrong. 

But  this  story,  thanks  be  to  Ood.  Is  not 
yet  finished.  The  American  people  can  still 
reverse  its  Incredible  implications. 

More  than  half  the  necessary  218  signa- 
tures are  now  fixed  to  Congressman  Frank 
J.  Bkckzb's  prayer  amendment  Discharge 
Petition  No.  8.  To  secure  the  remainder  re- 
quires continuing  action  by  every  Amer- 
ican, however  he  feels  on  the  substantive  is- 
sue, to  support  ths  democratic  process  and 
let  the  people  decide  in  their  several  States 
whether  or  not  public  reverence  shall  survive, 
free  from  Judicial  encroachment,  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  consensus  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  80  Congressmen  and  pre- 
cised by  constitutional  lawyers: 

"Aancui — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  read- 
ing from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
scriptures.  If  participation  therein  is  on  vol- 
untary basis.  In  any  governmental  or  public 
school.   Institution,  or  place. 

"Sxc.  a.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  tn>Mng  reference  to 
belief  in,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
Uvlty,  ceremony,  school.  Institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"SBC.  3.  Nothing  In  this  arUcle  shall  con- 
stitute an  establlshmefat  of  religion. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  ths  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

To  move  this  amendment,  one  letter  Is  not 
enough.  One  resolution  is  not  enough.  One 
sermon,  on*  protest  1*  not  enough.  A  con- 
tinxilng  barrage  ot  protest  must  b*  mounted 
untU  the  Congress  releases  It  to  th*  people 
for  acUon  in  th*  Statan 

We  recommended  before  and  we  recom- 
mend again: 
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1.  Action  at  the  local  level:  Every  school 
board,  school -afllllated  organlxatlon,  veter- 
ans' unit,  council  and  board  at  selectmen  in 
the  United  States  should  place  Itself  on  rec- 
ord at  least  for  the  right  of  the  people, 
through  their  State  legislatures,  on  a  prayer 
amendment.  Nra-  is  one  simple  resolve  suf- 
ficient. Again  and  again,  local  protestors 
must  return  to  the  fight  until  the  Congress 
acts. 

2.  Action  at  the  State  level:  Every  State 
legislature  in  the  United  States  should  be 
petitioned  by  citizens  of  that  State  to  put 
Itself  on  record  at  least  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  vote,  through  it,  on  a  prayer 
amendment.  Once  again,  words  are  not 
enough.  A  constant  effort  must  be  main- 
tained \intll  the  leglslatxires*  resolution  is 
translated  Into  congressional  action. 

3.  Actlpn  at  the  national  level:  Some  Con- 
gressmen, understandably,  are  reluctant  to 
sign  a  discharge  petition.  But  this  Is  no 
nonary  discharge  petition.  Already  it  bears 
the  signatures  of  men  of  both  parties  and  of 
various  religious  background.  Congressmen 
who  do  not  choose  to  sign  are.  In  effect,  say- 
ing to  their  constituents — ^we  may  agree  with 
you,  but  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do.  Amer- 
icans in  each  oongreeslonal  district  mtist 
then  ask — but  we  want  3rou  to  do  something. 
If  you  will  not  sign  a  discharge  petition, 
how  then  will  you  secure  to  us  in  our  State 
legislatures  the  ri^t  to  make  up  our  own 
minds  on  a  prayer  amendment? 

Whatever  you  may  think  on  the  issue  it- 
self, the  present  status  of  prayer  amendment 
proposals  Is  a  clear  challenge  to  American 
democracy.  Will  you  Join  us  in  the  fight  to 
meet  that  challenge? 

Cabl  B.  GatmN.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Jttdkjns, 

Cochairman. 


Salute  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


OF   KXW    Tl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
reading  the  remarks  of  some  of  our  lib- 
eral elite  columnists  one  would  think 
that  tlie  U.S.  Constitution  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  not  in  force  any  longer. 
We  might  remind  these  Ivory  tower 
dwellers  that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress takes  his  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  TTiere- 
fore,  it  Is  most  refreshing  to  submit  here- 
with an  excellent  editorial  by  Barron's, 
from  its  January  6  issue,  analyzing  the 
whole  subject  matter  and  coming  to  the 
logical  conclusion  that  Congress  is  here 
to  stay: 

Salutx  to  Congress:  The  Record  Is  Better 
Than  the  Critics  Pretend 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, perennial  whlpplng-boy  of  all  who 
seek  unbridled  power  for  the  Executive,  has 
been  getting  its  Itunps  again  lately.  Back 
in  New  Deal  days,  PDH.  used  to  lash  out  at 
"Martin  Barton,  and  Fish";  a  decade  later 
Harry  Truman  vented  his  wrath  on  the  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress.  However,  the  88th. 
which  recessed  briefly  on  Tuesday  aU(er 
\Ainding  up  a  wearisome  first  session.^£as 
EufTered  the  most  far-reaching  abuse.  From 
commanding  positions  on  television  and  In 
the  press,  the  whole  liberal  astahllshmsnt 
has  heaped  scorn  upon  the  Nation's  lawmak- 


ers. According  to  one  noted  Joiirnallst,  their 
reputation  "^as  sunk  lowsr  than  a  snake's 
beUy."  Til*  public's  atatode  toward  Oapl- 
tol  HUl.  added  Stewart  iUsop,  "is  a  mixture 
of  indifference,  amusement,  and  oonten^rt." 
Even  the  Ford  Foundation  subtly  threw  in 
its  3  cents  worth  when  it  disclosed  Isst  week 
a  grant  of  $86/>00  to  the  American  Assembly 
of  Columbia  University,  to  finance  a  schol- 
arly study  of  "An  Effective  Congress." 

As  the  Ford  Foundation  seems  to  suspect, 
there  is  Indeed  a  crying  need  for  fresh  en- 
lightenment— chlefiy  among  the  strident 
critics  cited  above.  Contrary  to  their  mis- 
guided views  (which,  by  the  way.  would 
have  appalled  the  Founding  Fathers  and  de- 
lighted George  HI),  the  U.S.  Constitution 
has  endowed  the  legislative  branch,  not  the 
executive,  with  authority  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's laws.  The  White  House  may  propose; 
Congress,  in  due  course,  disposes.  In  the 
session  that  has  Jiut  drawn  to  a  close,  more- 
over, the  process  of  deliberation,  while  friis- 
tratlng  to  some  observers,  has  scarcely  proved 
a  waste  of  time.  For  example,  by  carefully 
weighing  pros  and  cons,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  produced  a  tax  reduction 
bill  far  superior  to  the  original  draft  of 
the  Treasury.  In  other  cases  protracted  de- 
bate has  prevented  the  hasty  enactment  of 
legislation  which,  on  closer  scrutiny  and 
second  thoughts,  turned  out  to  be  Ul  con- 
ceived, unnecessary,  and  unwise.  Across  the 
board  it  has  heightened  public  awareness  of 
issues.  The  88th  Congress  to  date  may  not 
have  passed  many  laws,  but,  within  its  own 
bailiwick,  It  has  given  the  country  tolerably 
good  government. 

Those  who  measure  such  things  stictly  in 
terms  of  quantity  are  not  lilcely  to  agree. 
Probably  not  since  1932,  when  a  Democratic 
Congress  chose  to  balk  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent at  every  turn,  has  the  legislative  process 
moved  at  so  slow  and  (at  least  to  some) 
painful  a  pace.  Despite  heavy  pressure  from 
the  administration,  the  lawmakers  p>assed 
neither  the  civU  rights  nor  the  tax  bill.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took  no 
action  on  so-called  medicare,  the  scheme  to 
provide  the  aged  with  hospital  and  ntirsing 
home  care  through  new  payroll  levies  under 
social  security.  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
remained  a  dead  letter.  Where  Congress 
showed  unexpected  vigor,  as  In  the  case  of 
fcH-eign  aid.  the  results  were  calculated  to 
please  neither  the  White  House  nor  its 
spokesmen    in    the    fourth    estate. 

Hence  the  shrUl  chorus  of  denunciation, 
which,  in  recent  weeks,  has  echoed  loud  and 
long.  A  look  at  the  record,  however,  sug- 
gests that  Congress  deserves  something  bet- 
ter. In  terms  of  what  they  achieved,  as  well 
as  what  they  balked  at,  the  lawmakers  have 
done  well  by  their  constituents.  The  tax 
bill  is  a  case  in  point.  Originally  designed 
to  restore  confidence  after  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1963.  the  measiire  took  18  months 
to  clear  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. While  vexing  to  the  executive,  which 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  dangers  of  reces- 
sion, the  delay  has  had  no  visible  effect  on 
the  stock  market,  or  on  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  trade,  all  of  which  lately  have 
reached  new  highs.  It  has  given  Congress 
time  to  analyze,  and  to  reject,  some  of 
the  doctrine  soak-the-rlch  proposals  with 
which  the  Treasury  version  was  loaded. 
What  has  emerged  from  the  weighty  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  is  far  from 
ideal— Barron's  stlU  leans  to  the  view  that 
budgets  should  be  1>alanced  before  taxes  are 
cut.  However,  both  philosophically  and 
fiscally,  the  new  bill  makes  more  sense  tlian 
tlieold. 

With  respect  to  other  pending  measiues, 
delay  has  proved  equally  salutary.  Many 
months  ago  the  White  House  telecast  an  emo- 
tional appeal  for  medicare,  wtilch.  save  for 
Chairman  Wtlbur  MnjiS  and  some  equally 
levelheaded  ooUeagues  on  Ways  and  Means, 
might  have  swept  to  passage  long  ago.  ROw 
that  the  Nation  has  had  the  opportunity  to 


weigh  alternatives— especially  after  recent 
hearings  on  Ci^ltol  HUl  disclosed  that  the 
program  wlU  cost  far  more  tlian  the  official 
estimates — the  chances  are  that  cooler  heeds 
wlU  prevail.  By  the  same  token,  despite  re- 
current pleas  of  impending  crisis,  Federal  aid 
to  public  schools  has  failed  to  make  much 
headway  in  Congrees.  Notwithstanding  the 
abaenoe  of  such  assistance.  State  and  local 
governments  each  year  have  managed  to 
stave  off  the  crisis,  which,  with  the  popula- 
tion explosion  fizzling  out,  has  grown  in- 
creasingly remote. 

No  law,  most  people  would  agree,  is  prefer- 
able to  bcul  law.  By  this  yardstick  alone,  all 
the  foreg<ring  suggests,  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  rates  high  marks.  Moreover, 
though  the  p>olltlcal  pundits  somehow  have 
failed  to  mention  the  fact,  the  Conoixssional 
Record  Ixiasts  a  positive  side.  As  a  necessary 
part  of  the  lawmaking  process.  Congress  en- 
Joys  sweeping  powers  of  investigation.  In  re- 
cent months  It  has  put  tliem  to  good  use. 
The  peralstent  probing  ot  Senator  McClel- 
lan.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  helped  shed  some 
badly  needed  light  on  the  murky  origins  of 
the  1TX  contract  award;  it  also  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Senate  Internal  Secvuity  Subcommittee 
months  ago  unmasked  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  with  which  Presidential  assassin 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  somdiow  connected, 
as  a  Communist  front  in  the  pay  of  Havana. 
The  Senate  Rules  Committee  right  now  is 
delving  Into  the  tangled  financial  affairs  of 
one-time  secretary  to  the  Senate  majority 
Bobby  Baker,  an  investigation  which  has  rip- 
pled far  and  wide. 

As  f<M-  actual  legislation,  the  ist  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  did  more  than  pass  its 
custconary  quota  of  bills.  Unlike  any  of  its 
recent  predecessors,  It  launched  a  determined 
effort  to  correct  the  excesses,  and  undo  some 
of  the  damage  of  statutes  already  on  the 
books.  The  bitter  stniggle  waged  by  the 
House  to  curtail  foreign  aid  succeeded  in 
whittling  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
lowest  level  in  years;  it  also  underscored  tlie 
scandalous  fact  that  the  program  has  become 
a  grabbag  proffered  to  nations  wlilch,  in 
theory  and  practice  alike,  are  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  time  In  living 
memory.  Congress  also  sought  to  crack  down 
on  the  tree-wheeling  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Administration.  Finally  It  fiashed  an  over- 
due warning  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  oth«-  oversealous  regula- 
tory bodies.  So  fsr.  it  told  the  FCC  In  effect, 
and  no  further. 

Like  the  do-nothing  80th  Congress,  which 
endorsed  tlie  Truman  doctrine,  approved  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  cut  tazea.  the  88th  thxis 
is  likely  to  deserve  well  of  Iilstory.  The  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  its  detractors,  who.  In 
their  zeal  to  manipulate  the  future,  Iiave 
shown  an  unlovely  bias  toward  the  {M-esent 
and  disdain  of  the  past.  "The  lees  govern- 
ment we  have  the  better,"  said  Emerson  well 
over  a  cwitury  ago.  The  truth  of  that  state- 
ment has  Just  been  reaffirmed. 


Salute  to  Anemottat  Corp.  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PXIfNSTLVAIVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Anemostat  CcHp.  of  Amolca  has  a  plant 
located  In  the  congressloaal  district 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  r^resent. 
To  aU  the  many  rignlflcant  contrllKitions 
this  oompany  has  made  toward  the  l>et- 
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Joins  a  select  group  of  other  companies,  sev- 
eral of  them  In  13am  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  have  during  the  past  few  years 
Increased  their  profits,  mcreased  their  pay- 
loUs.  and  added  presUge  to  their  communi- 
ties by  choosing  to  go  for  the  world  market. 
TbM«  are.  of  lx>urae,  other  firms  In  the 
Scranton  area  whose  namee  are  known 
arotind  the  world.  They  also  adhere  to  the 
phlkieophy  of  expanded  business  through 
wcvld  marketing.  I  am  oonfldent  that  we 
shall  see  additional  Presidential  "K"  Awards 
displayed  In  this  area  In  the  futxire.  But 
we  should  also  recognize  today  that  there 
are  other  manufacturers  In  this  area  whoee 
Interest  In  export  has  not  been  aroused  or 
whose  efforts  In  the  world  market  have  not 
been  given  benefit  of  tniXj  priority  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  oompany  management.  It  Is 
our  earnest  desire  In  the  Department  of  Com^ 
merce.  and  I  am  confident  that  It  Is  shared 
by  the  Scrantcm  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and 
others  In  this  room,  that  we  can  move  ahead 
In  this  Important  field  without  delay.  The 
mechanism  to  accomplish  this  was  set  In 
motion  more  than  a  year  ago  when  It  was 
decided  to  cvganize  a  world  trade  commit- 
tee In  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Such  an 
organization  Is  extremely  Important.  It  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  export  expansion 
In  any  area.  For  while  marketing  decisions 
are  eeeentlally  Individual  and  private  ones, 
they  must  be  made  In  the  light  of  current 
dependable  Information  and  with  the  In- 
spiration of  dynamic  and  progressive  busl- 
nees leadership.  Kxport  marketing  programs 
on  an  area  basis  can  only  be  sucessful  where 
business  organizations  such  as  the  chamber 
of  conunerce  i»-ovlde  the  climate  In  which 
the  Individual  salesznan  can  have  access  to 
the  facts  and  can  benefit  through  the  experi- 
ence at  their  neighbors  and  business  associ- 
ates. 

In  the  next  few  months  there  will  be  In- 
augurated In  this  area  another  technique 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  national  export 
expansion  program.  It  was  developed  for  the 
education  In  a  very  practical  sense  of  busi- 
nessmen who  wanted  to  do  more  business  In 
oversea  markets.  The  Initial  program  was 
tested  In  Philadelphia  and  comparable  en- 
deavors have  been  organized  In  many  States. 
I  speak  of  the  bfulc  course  In  export  sales  and 
management  which  wUl  be  held  at  WUkes- 
Barre  College  In  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  from 
Aprtl  1  to  May  27,  1964.  The  Scranton 
Chamber  c^  Commerce  along  with  the  cham- 
bers at  Wllkee-Barre  and  Hazleton  are  spon- 
soring this  course  which  I  hope  will,  like 
the  World  Trade  Committee  at  the  Scranton 
Chamber,  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
business  dynamics  of  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  oonunent  briefly  on  the 
action  programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  particular  Importance  to  business- 
men. Trade  missions,  consisting  of  selected 
buslneas  leaders  under  the  direction  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  official,  will  be 
sent  to  more  than  10  world  areas  dining  the 
coming  year.  This  program  has  heen  In 
operation  since  1854.  The  missions  are  sent 
to  markets  of  highest  buslnees  potential  and 
dtreot  their  attention  to  the  development  of 
demand  for  American  products.  Among  the 
missions  scheduled  for  the  next  several 
months  Is  an  electronic  mission  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  mission  will  visit  London. 
Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  A 
trade  development  mission  will  visit  Pin- 
land  In  May.  Areas  of  particular  Intwest  to 
n.S.  txporttTB  In  the  Finnish  market  Include 
machine  tools.  Industrial  chemicals,  plastics, 
packaging  madilnery  and  consiuner  goods. 
A  trade  and  Indiisti-lal  mission  Is  scheduled 
to  visit  Central  America  In  the  snmmer.  A 
VS.  machinery  and  equipment  mission  will 
visit  Australia  and  New  ZecUand  In  February 
and  March. 

Badi  of  theee  missions  will  aocept  busl- 
nsss  proposals  from  U.S.  firms  Interested 
In      obtaining      trade      contacts      In      the 


countries  to  be  visited.  Anyone  interested 
should  ooaamunloate  with  ttie  Philadelphia 
Fleld-Ofiloe  of  the  VB.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. llM  Department  of  Commerce 
operates  four  trade  centers  abroad  In 
London,  Frankfurt,  Bangkok,  and  Tokyo.  A 
fifth  will  open  in  Milan  tn  the  next  few 
days.  Plans  for  four  more  centers  are  belni; 
considered.  In  these  trade  centers,  selected 
U.S.  product  lines  are  exhibited.  These 
product  lines  are  selected  only  after  Intensive 
market  research  Indicates  that  there  is  a 
more  than  llkeay  opportunity  to  sell.  Over 
the  past  2  years  floor  sales  In  these  centers 
have  run  In  the  millions  of  dollars.  The 
target  of  this  sales  effort  is  toward  the  dis- 
tributors, not  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
month  the  Frankfurt  Ttade  Center  Is  hold- 
ing a  show  of  advanced  electronic  com- 
ponents. In  London,  institutional  catering 
equipment  Is  featured.  SmaU  buslnees 
machines  Is  the  subject  of  the  Tokyo  show. 
Milan  will  open  on  January  28  with  an  ex- 
hibit of  automotive  service  and  maintenance 
equipment.  Autoa.  trucks  and  aoceesortee 
will  be  f  eatiu^d  In  the  Bangkok  Trade  Center 
from  February  5  to  March  8, 

Commercial  exhibits  in  14  international 
trade  fairs  will  be  sponsored  by  ths  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  coming 
year.  These  exhibits  have  a  single  purpose — 
to  sell  U.S.  goods.  Industry  support  for  these 
exhibits  has  been  growing,  spurred  by  the 
Ruccesses  of  nuuiy  firms  whose  export  mar- 
Icets  have  been  eetabllshed  and  expanded 
through  use  of  this  facility. 

These  special  efforts  are  the  frosting  on  the 
cake.  In  every  world  market,  every  day. 
there  are  staffs  of  commercial  crfBcers  ac- 
tively cooperating  with  American  business 
In  presenting  and  promoting  products  and 
services  available  from  XJ3.  companiee.  This 
important  adjunct  to  private  sales  efforts  can 
be  used  for  indlvldxuU  profit  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  contributing  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  objective  of  a  balanced 
International  payments  account. 

In  view  of  all  that  I  have  said,  I  take  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mr.  Walter 
Kurnlk.  marketing  manager  of  AnenKietat 
Corp.  of  America,  the  Presidential "'X"  Award 
for  export  expansion  which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing citaticm:  "Heavy  export  sales  promo- 
tion has  established  the  products  of  Anemo- 
stat Corp.  of  America  in  60  naarkets  abroad. 
The  company  used  trade  lists  aiul  market 
surveys,  trained  oversea  representatlTes  to 
be  billngiul,  developed  advertising  in  ap- 
propriate languages,  and  provided  product 
technical  Information  through  professional 
publications.  By  its  methodical  and  ener- 
getic approach  to  marketing  tn  other  lands, 
the  company  has  boosted  export  sales  to  16.1 
percent  of  total  annual  volimie  and  has  also 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  export 
expansion  program  of  the  United  States." 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Kurnlk. 


Pretideot  Johnsoa't  Credo  as  an  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  long  been 
known  for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  the  free  exercise  of  political, 
social  and  civil  rights  by  all  Americans. 
On  April  3.  1962,  President  Johnson, 
then  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  presented  with  the  1962  Stephen 
Wise  Award  by  the  Maryland  Chapter 
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of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  for  his 
fight  against  discrimination  and  bigotry. 
On  that  occasion  the  President  delivered 
the  following  speech  In  which  he  defined 
his  credo  as  an  American,  llie  speech 
appeared  in  the  S^tember  16,  1963,  edi- 
tion of  the  Congress  Biweekly. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mt  Cxzdo  as  an  Amxkicak 
(By  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson) 

(On  April  8,  1083,  President  Johnson,  then 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
presented  with  the  1083  Stephen  Wise  Award 
by  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  for  his  fight  against  dis- 
crimination and  bigotry.  In  accepting  the 
award,  Mr.  Johnson  delivered  the  following 
speech  in  which  he  defined  his  credo  as  an 
American.) 

I  accept  this  honor  with  a  reluctance  that 
goes  way  beyond  modesty.  I  remember  so 
well  the  remark  made  to  me  many  years  ago 
by  a  wise  old  Texan.  "Young  man,"  he  said, 
"just  remember  that  how  many  awards  and 
honors  you  have  Isnt  the  real  sign  of  great- 
ness. It's  how  many  you  deserve."  I  cant 
think  of  any  honor  I've  ever  wanted  to  de- 
serve JDon  than  this  one.  I  cherish  the  very 
thought  tiiat  I  have  ■  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  spreading  liberty  and  opportunity 
to  more  of  our  citlaens. 

I  accept  this  honor  in  good  conscience  only 
because  I  view  it  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
and  encouragement  to  thoee  Americans,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  who  have  worked  so  long  to  make 
the^  American  dream  a  thing  of  life.  But  I 
could  never  view  this  plaque  as  a  tribute  to 
me  alone.  Tou  see,  I  got  my  reward  for 
my  efforts  against  discrimination  long  be- 
fore tonight.  My  reward  has  been  an  In- 
creased understanding  and  appreciation  of 
what  my  country  stands  for  and  must  be. 
My  profit  has  been  a  sharper  awareneas  of 
what  It  is  we  offer  when  we  Americans  speak 
to  the  world. 

In  the  last  several  months  I  have  been  in 
many  countries  on  several  continents.  I 
have  seen  many  faces  in  that  great  mass  of 
mankind  which  Is  caught  up  in  turbulent 
change.  I  have  seen  people  who  most  of  all 
need  hope.  I  have  seen  people  who  are 
yearning  to  be  free.  I  have  seen  pecq>le  Who 
are  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  poverty, 
illnees,  and  Illiteracy. 

Tou  cannot  work  for  long  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity without  achieving  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  forces  that  are  most  power- 
ful among  theee  people  In  far  distant  lands. 
After  aU,  the  goal  of  our  hiunan  rights  or- 
ganisations is  to  provide  for  our  own  citi- 
■ens  the  hope  and  freedom  that  we  hold 
forth  as  a  goal  to  theee  massee  In  other  lands. 

Why  should  our  Oovemment  be  so  con- 
cerned about  racial  Injustioe? 

There  are  aoaxe  hard,  practical  considera- 
tions that  none  of  us  can  overlotA:  Our 
country  and  the  whole  free  world  is  con- 
fronted with  an  Immense  challenge.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  stretches  from  the  rloe  paddles 
of  Vietnam  to  the  rain  forests  of  Africa  to 
the  steamy  villages  of  Latin  America.  To 
meet  that  challenge  in  triimiph  we  shall  need 
every  resource  this  Nation  can  muster.  We 
shall  need  the  Intellectual  genius,  moral 
strength,  political  astuteness,  oratorical  skill, 
mechanical  know-how — all  these  and  many 
things  more  we  shall  need. 

We  must  remember,  as  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdlck  once  said,  that  "democracy  Is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary possibilities  In  ordinary  people." 
Whatever  may  be  offered  by  a  lad  trapped 
In  the  slums  of  Harlem,  or  a  youngster  Iso- 
lated on  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  boy 
struggling  along  on  a  mldwestem  farm — 
whatever  each  can  offer  the  Nation  must 
receive. 


One  of  the  most  moving  tributes  to  democ- 
racy and  human  freedom  tliat  I  ever  read  was 
the  statement  by  Chaplain  Roland  B.  CMtM- 
Bohn  a  few  years  ago  when  be  dedicated  the 
6th  Marine  Division  Cemetery  on  Iwo  JUna. 
He  said: 

"Somewhere  In  this  plot  of  ground  there 
may  lie  the  man  who  could  have  discovered 
the  cure  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  these 
Christian  crosses,  or  beneath  a  Jewish  Star 
of  David,  there  may  rest  now  a  man  who 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  prophet.  •  •  • 
Hwe  lie  officers  and  men,  Negroes  and 
whites,  rich  men  and  poor.  •  •  •  Here  are 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  •  •  • 
Here  no  man  prefers  another  because  of  his 
faith,  or  despises  him  because  of  his  color. 
Here  there  are  no  quotas  of  how  many  from 
efich  group  are  admitted  or  allowed.  Theirs 
Is  the  highest  and  the  piu'est  democracy." 

That  is  a  statement  which  reflects  bril- 
liantly the  principles  of  mcMUllty,  of  religion, 
of  respect  for  human  wc»-th,  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded.  Each  generation  has 
an  obligation  to  keep  those  principles  alive. 
Each  generation  is  obligated  to  expcmd  their 
Impact,  to  make  them  more  meaningful  to 
more  people. 

You  and  I  know  what  the  obstacles  are. 
John  Stuart  Mill  once  wrote  that,  "The  des- 
potism of  custom  Is  everywhere  a  standing 
hindrance  to  human  advancement."  We  see 
the  painful  truth  of  this  as  we  observe  efforts 
to  erase  from  our  society  the  blot  of  racial 
and  religious  discrimination.  And  I  aay  this 
with  no  holier-than-thou  attitude.  We  all 
have  been  infiuenced  by  the  Ideas,  the 
assiunptions,  the  likes,  the  dislikes,  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  Each  of  us  is  to 
some  degree  a  victim  of  our  environments. 
What  we  must  do  is  free  ourselves  and  help 
to  free  each  other,  from  the  Ignorance,  the 
outmoded  notions  that  are  incompatible  with 
a  free  society  in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  space  vehicles. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  notion  that 
racial  or  religious  hatred  and  conflict  are 
inevitable  any  more  than  our  forefathers 
were  prepared  to  accept  muddy  roads  and 
horses  and  buggies  as  an  Inevitable  part  of 
life.  We  must  have  confidence  that  we  can 
make  ours  a  society  in  which  men  and  wom- 
en of  all  races,  religions,  and  backgrounds 
can  live  under  conditions  of  mutual  respect 
and  of  true  equality  of  opportunity.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can. 

I  came  to  Washington  from  Texas  some  SO 
years  ago.  I  remember  what  Washington 
was  like  then.  I  remember  how  dllBciilt  It 
was  for  a  Negro  to  get  a  Oovemment  Job  of 
any  Importance  or  prestige.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  In  those  30  years. 

I  got  a  sharp,  personal  reminder  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  this  country  recently 
when  I  went  to  San  Antonio  to  urge  the  peo- 
ple to  elect  HzNST  B.  Gomzsixb  to  Congress. 
We  made  whistle  stops  all  over  town.  Late 
In  the  day  we  stopped  near  a  big  super- 
market. I  was  given  an  eloquent  Introduc- 
tion by  a  Negro  who  has  been  a  friend  for 
many  years.  Then  I  got  up  and  delivered 
what  I  hoped  was  a  good  speech.  As  the 
meeting  broke  up  a  middle-aged  Negro  gen- 
tleman stepped  up  to  the  pickup  truck  on 
which  I  stood  and  said : 

"Mr.  Vice  President,  I  was  born  two  blocks 
from  this  spot.  And  I've  lived  here  all  of  a 
long  life.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  never  in 
the  wildest  night  did  I  dream  that  I'd  live 
long  enough  to  have  a  white  Texan  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  come  to  this 
comer,  be  Introduced  by  a  Negro,  and  get 
up  and  appeal  to  the  people  to  vote  for  a 
man  named  Oonzauz." 

That  was  a  sharply  touching  moment  for 
me,  because  until  that  remark  was  made  I 
was  completely  imaware  of  what  really  had 
taken  place,  or  of  how  much  it  signified  in 
the  way  of  change.  Yes.  there's  been  a  lot 
of  change  tn  the  last  30  years.  But  there's 
room  for  a  lot  more.    I  pledge  to  you  on  be- 


half of  the  President  that  we're  going  to 
produce  more  progress  In  the  first  4  Ken- 
nedy years  than  the  country  made  In  aU 
those  SO. 

I  am  against  bigotry  and  discrimination 
because  I  think  they  are  wrong.  I  am  for 
hxuum  understanding,  for  equal  Justloe,  for 
equality  of  opportunity  because  I  think  ttiey 
are  rlg^t. 

May  this  country  always  be  the  kind  where 
a  man  needs,  and  the  people  demand,  no 
greater  explanation  than  this. 


Colorado  Newspaper  Opposes  tbc   Dvil 
RvhtsBiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOUISIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  SpeeJs.&r,  the 
extremists  who  believe  that  the  passage 
of  the  palpably  unconstitutional  dvU 
rights  Mil,  HJl.  7152,  Is  the  answer  to  the 
problem  which  has  been  fomented  l^  the 
professional  agitators  and  OtHnmimlst- 
f  ront  members  of  the  NAACP,  would  like 
everyone  to  believe  that  race  mixing  Is 
only  opposed  by  southerners.  They  have 
had  an  Increasingly  difficult  time  of  late 
explaining  away  the  opposition  that  is 
being  expressed  In  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Nevada,  and  all  over  the  North. 

One  such  expression  against  the  civil 
rights  Mil  was  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared cm  December  30, 1963.  in  the  Gun- 
nison (Colo.)  Courier.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  Gunnison  County  does  not  have  a 
single  Negro  resident,  the  only  recent  one 
having  died  at  the  age  of  95  last  jrear. 
So  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  editor's 
opinion  which  is  reprinted  here  Is  Influ- 
enced by  any  problem  he  will  have  should 
this  imconstitutional  bill  be  railroaded 
through  the  Congress.  Bead  what  this 
Colorado  editor  has  jto  say  about  H.R. 
7152: 

No  Cause  ros  Thought  Contkol 

Man  in  his  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal  some- 
times lets  that  dedication  cloud  his  better 
judgment  or  blind  him  to  some  very  Impor- 
tant side  effects  of  the  cause  he  champions. 

This  is  exactly  what  we're  afraid  ts  hap- 
pening to  the  supporters  of  HH.  7162,  the 
so-called  dvil  rights  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  minority  report  prepared  by  dis- 
senting members  of  the  committee  points 
out  two  very  real  problems  created  by  the 
proposal  as  ciirrently  written: 

"Race,  as  the  first  crlterltm  of  employment. 
applies  to  new8p:i|>ers,  periodicals,  radio  and 
television  under  this  bill,  as  weU  as  to  other 
elements  of  our  commerce.  If  a  Job  appli- 
cant can  'write'  and  there  is  an  opening  and 
if  he  is  of  the  race  called  for  to  'balance'  the 
makeup  of  the  staff,  that  person  must  be 
employed  In  preference  to  someone  of 
another  race." 

The  Impact  of  such  outside  pressures  could 
be  damaging  to  almost  any  puhUstisr's  or 
broadcaster's  programs.  But  It  would  be 
destructive  to  publlcatlans  whose  role  Is  to 
promote  the  minority  views  ao  vital  to  a  de- 
veloping society  and  so  clearly  aasursd  by 
the  Constltutton. 

Lest  we  appear  to  be  pleading  an  argument 
based   c»i  an  assumed  privileged  poslticm. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or  MiaaoxTKi 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  HUUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission  has  distin- 
guished itself  as  one  of  the  finest  organi- 
zations of  its  kind  in  the  Nation  through 
the  development  of  an  outstanding  wild- 
life management  program. 

The  attitude  of  commission  ofBcials 
toward  the  conservation  of  Missouri's 
natural  game  resources  is  typified  by  the 
following  article,  "The  Limit  Isn't  Par," 
written  by  Dick  Rotsch,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  director  in  Kansas  City, 
which  was  printed  in  the  December  1963, 
issue  of  the  Missouri  Conservationist : 
Trx  LnciT  IsH^  Pas 
(By  Dick  Rotsch) 

We  were  tooling  down  the  highway  In  the 
modrt  T  Jack  had  borrowed  from  his  unde. 
We  were  18  yeara  cdd  and  off  to  the  Oaark 
hills  for  oiu*  fliat  full-scale  himtlng  trip 
away  from  our  home  stomping  grounds 
aro\ind  Carthage.  We  had  made  more  plans 
for  thla  trip  than  a  couple  of  millionaires 
planning  an  African  safari. 

Sitting  up  In  the  back  seat  was  old  Mac. 
our  bird  dog,  lo<Alng  alert  and  eager  as  if 
he  knew  what  was  ccnnlng. 

Now  Mac  waa  q\ilte  a  bird  dog,  although 
hla  anceetry  waa  queatlonable.  He  was  not 
stanch  to  wing  and  shot  nor  did  he  hold 
his  tau  high  on  pt^nt  in  the  approved  fleld- 
trlal  manner.  However,  he  had  a  couple  of 
attributes  befitting  a  bird  dog— ^e  foimd 
quail  and  he  held  them  until  you  got  there. 

He  was  a  mite  Indifferent  about  finding  a 
down  bird,  but  sometimes  he  would  hunt 
for  them  like  a  good  trooper,  and  other  times 
he  would  gaUop  off  in  search  of  some  singles. 
We  wouldn't  have  traded  him  for  a  shiny- 
new  shotgun,  and  be  apparently  thought  we 
were  pretty  great  hunters. 

We  drove  way  down  In  the  hill  country 
where  we  understood  the  quail  were  ao  thick 
they  were  practically  a  menace  to  crops. 

Deep  in  the  hills  along  a  little  stream  was 
a  cabin  in  which  lived  an  old  man  who  had 
spent  all  his  life  there,  not  going  any  farther 
than  the  coxxnty  seat  town,  a  doeen  miles 
away.  He  allowed  we  could  stay  with  him 
for  a  couple  of  dajrs,  and  said  the  quail  were 
"pretty  plentiful  hereabouts." 
-  The  old  man  told  us  an  interesting  story 
about  the  time  he  was  missing  some  chick- 
ens. It  seemed  when  he  returned  from  a 
trip  to  town  he  would  have  two  or  three  less 
chickens  that  v^en  he  left.  He  svispected 
some  neighbor  boys  down  the  roctd  a  piece 
and  decided  to  investigate. 

He  hitched  up  the  spring  wagon  one  day 
and  left  in  the  direction  of  town.  He  circled 
around  and  came  back  to  his  i^ace  by  walk- 
ing In  from  tha  back  side.  He  hid  down 
by  tba  heo  houae  with  his  old  scattergun  In 
hand.  Sura  moagh.  before  long  the  two 
neighbor  boys  showed  up  and  proceeded  to 


stuff  four   of  his  chickens  in  a  tow  sack. 
Prom  here  on  the  story  is  his. 

"I  let  'em  come  out  of  the  hen  house  and 
I  raised  up  and  shot  twice  right  over  their 
heads,  l^ey  dropped  the  sack  and  tore  out 
for  home,  and  I  alnt  missed  a  chicken  since." 

The  next  morning  he  said  he  would  like  to 
go  with  us;  apparently  he  wanted  to  see  how 
you  hunted  quaU  with  a  dog.  He  was  a 
little  curious  about  why  we  didn't  go  after 
rabbits  as  they  were  plentiful  and  consider- 
ably larger. 

There  were  some  open  fields  that  had  been 
In  cultivation  and  Jack  oaks  surrounded 
most  of  them.  Even  with  o\u:  limited  hunt- 
ing experience  we  could  see  that  a  quail 
wouldn't  have  far  to  go  to  be  In  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Jack-oak  thicket.  We  knew  we 
would  have  to  shoot  fast  and  accurately  or 
come  in  empty  handed.  Old  Mac  was  work- 
ing along  a  brush  fencerow  and  when  he 
came  to  the  ccnner,  ha  came  down  on  a 
point  of  sorts.  We  walked  up  with  the  old 
gentleman  at  o\ur  heels  and  stopped  in  to 
flush  the  birds. 

Apparently  two  or  more  coveys  had  gotten 
together,  as  at  least  40  birds  burst  into  the 
air  and  headed  straight  for  the  nearest 
thicket.  Jack  was  shooting  a  pump,  and  I 
bad  a  double  barrel.  Wa  fired  five  shots  and 
had  seven  birds  down.  We  were  so  proud  of 
our  shooting  thjtt  It  reaUy  floored  us  when 
the  old  man  drawled.  *Do  you  fellers  al- 
ways let  "em  fiy  before  you  shootf  I  saw  'em 
on  the  ground  right  tn  front  of  where  the 
dog  was  standing  ao  stUl." 

Looking  back  at  this  Incident  I  can't  help 
but  think  that  from  thla  aimple  statement 
by  an  old  bill  man,  is  a  lesaon  that  aU  of  us 
could  profit  from. 

This  old  gentleman  was  used  to  going 
hunting  to  put  meat  on  the  teble,  and  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  to  do  this  governed 
his  actions.  He  waa  from  the  old  school, 
from  another  era;  an  era  when  wildlife  was 
a  crop  of  the  land.  A  crt^  to  be  used  for 
food  and  one  on  which  they  depended. 

When  various  species  of  wildlife  began  to 
dwindle,  one  of  tlie  first  management  tools 
used  was  seasons  and  llmlte.  A  limit  was 
placed  on  a  certain  species  to  govern  the  take 
to  keep  the  kill  below  a  safe  level  and  to 
protect  the  broodstoek  for  the  next  year. 

Oame  men  tried  to  determine  how  much 
wildlife  could  be  taken  by  huntera  without 
endangering  the  species.  Various  methods 
were  used  to  determine  this  niunber,  and  we 
are  still  experimenting  with  varloua  means 
of  censuslng  to  determine  what  the  popula- 
tion of  a  given  speelaa  la.  We  have  learned 
much,  but  wUdllfe  management  is  a  new  sci- 
ence and  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned. 

New  methods  wlU  be  discovered,  ysed,  and 
improved  upon,  but  the  limit  1«  probably 
here  to  stey.  Webater  aays  that  limit  means 
"to  ai^ly  m  limit  to,  or  set  a  limit  or  bounds 
for."  In  other  words,  it  is  a  point  beyond 
which  we  must  not  go;  not  a  goal  which  we 
must  strive  to  reach. 

When  we  come  in  from  a  himt  today,  what 
is  the  first  queation  which  greets  us  frwn 
our  friends  and  neighbc»v? 

"Did  you  get  your  Umlt?" 

Or  conversely  we  may  say.  "I  had  a  good 
hunt,  but  I  didnt  get  my  limit." 

I  have  never  had  a  b(ul  hunt  in  my  life, 
but  I  have  had  many  when  I  didn't  get  the 
so-called  limit. 

Do  we  place  too  much  emphasis  on  this 
Imaginary  goal  which  instead  should  be  as 
Its  name  implies,  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
must  not  go. 

Do  we  place  enough  emphasis  on  the 
Joy  of  being  out  with  some  feUows  we  like, 
outdoors  where  we  enjoy  the  many  wonders 
of  liature,  where  we  are  boneatly  tired  from 
a  very  wholeaome  form  of  eocwdse.  How 
about  the  fun  we  bava  WHtiitig  o^r  com- 
panions, the  hours  we  spend  planning  the 
htmt.  and  tha  hours  we  spend  rrtiashlng 
every  phase  of  It  when  we  return? 
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A  few  years  ago.  Bill  Henry.  Howard 
Baucher,  and  myself  sat  in  a  gooee  pit  ad- 
jacent to  tha  Squaw  Creek  refuge.  It  waa  a 
beautiful  winter  day  with  brli^t  sundUne 
and  a  brisk  northwest  wind  which  foretold 
the  coming  of  a  storm. 

When  dayUght  broke,  thousands  of  du<dcs 
and  geese  wne  pouring  into  the  refuge  area 
from  the  north,  and  other  thousands  were 
pouring  out  going  south.  There  was  not  a 
single  time  diulng  the  entire  day  that  we 
could  not  look  up  and  see  huge  fiocks,  small 
fioclu,  or  a  scattering  of  waterfowl  winging 
their  way  above  ub. 

We  called  to  them,  rearranged  o\u-  decoys, 
planned  and  schemed.  We  kidded  each 
other  about  being  a  Jinx.  We  drank  coffee 
and  told  stories,  and  we  didn't  fire  a  shot. 

Not  a  bird  came  in  range  of  our  blind,  yet 
we  all  agreed  that  we  had  enjoyed  a  won- 
derfiU  sight  and  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  leave  our 
gims  at  home  or  that  evny  trip  in  which  we 
get  no  shooting  is  an  enjoyable  one.  We  aU 
like  to  at  least  shoot  at  aometblng,  but  It 
Isn't  absolutely  necessary  to  burst  a  lot  of 
caps  to  have  an  enjoyable  time. 

I  reiterate,  I  have  never  had  a  bad  hiuit. 

Today  we  must  face  up  to  reality.  Our 
popvOaUon  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
There  are  more  and  more  pec^le  going  out 
after  game.  Our  cities  are  spreading  out 
miles  from  their  former  boundariee.  Super- 
highways are  eating  up  25  to  80  acree  of  land 
per  mile.  The  farms  adjacent  to  our  dtles 
have  been  cleared  until  they  look  like  gc^ 
coiu-ses.  The  fencepoete  are  pcUnted  white 
and  they  lo<A  like  a  picture  poetoard.  but 
there  is  precious  little  game  on  them. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  travel  farther, 
seek  out  areas  which  are  not  so  heavily  hunt- 
ed, and,  believe  me.  In  southern  Missouri 
there  are  miles  and  miles  of  land  that  Is 
hardly  hunted. 

Owe  ntmibers  of  deer  have  Increased  tre- 
nxendotuly;  we  have  millions  of  doves  mi- 
grating through  our  Stete,  but  our  rabblte 
and  quail  wUl  be  hard  pressed  to  malntein 
their  numbers. 

Oh,  there  are  some  l»ight  spota.  Boll- 
bank  land  may  offer  new  homea  for  upland 
game.  As  our  agricultural  sdentlsto  ocki- 
tlnue  to  show  \u  how  we  can  produce  more  on 
less  land,  we  may  have  additional  land  to 
produce  wildlife. 

Stoto  and  federally  owned  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  some  hunting,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  our  research  with  exotica  may  pay 
off  with  a  new  spedea  of  game  bird  which 
can  survive  In  the  environment  we  have 
created. 

At  present  we  are  experimenting  with 
pheasants  from  Iran  and  Korea. '  We  have 
released  them  in  Uielr  pure  strain,  and  cross- 
bred them  with  wlldtrapped  rlngneeks,  look- 
ing tor  a  hybrid  that  will  take  hold  in  o\u: 
State. 

Our  game  blc^oglsts  have  worked  on  this 
project  for  several  years  and  will  wrak  many 
more.  Maybe  they  will  sticceed  and  find  a 
bird  that  will  provide  hunting.  If  not,  they 
will  continue  their  search,  and,  ma3rbe  some- 
day. 

The  fisherman  Is  in  a  more  envious  posi- 
tion. We  have  more  fish  and  more  ««iMng 
opportunities  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  We  have 
more  water  than  ever  before.  Prom  the  tre- 
mendous impoxindmento  created  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  fiimish  millions 
of  man-hours  of  fishing,  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  throng  the  city  reeervolrs,  the  com- 
mission-owned public  fiahing  arcaa,  the 
community  lakes,  to  the  small  farm  pond, 
we  are  constantly  witnessing  a  tremendous 
increase  in  fishing  watera  within  our  bound- 
aries. 

Let's  take  the  long  look  at  ourselves  and 
our  simrt.  Ara  we  placing  too  m\ich  empha- 
sis on  whether  or  not  we  get  the  limit,  and 


not  enough  on  the  other  Joya  wa  get  from 
being  in  the  fMd  with  oompanlona  of  oar 
choice,  and  the  best  bird  dog  In  tlia  State? 
Let's  look  upon  a  limit  for  what  it  la,  and 
quit  thinking  of  it  as  a  goal  as  par  la  tn 
golf.  Let's  shoot  a  good  game  and  enjoy  It 
to  the  fullest  whether  or  not  we  make 
par. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  MXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  fine  tributes  paid  to  our  late 
President  was  one  contained  in  remarks 
delivered  at  a  memorial  service  for  John 
F.  Kennedy  on  November  25.  1963  by 
Rabbi  Ralph  P.  EUngsley  of  the  Garden 
City  Jewish  Center  in  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

I  believe  these  words  are  of  importance 
and  would  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  therefore  spread  them 
on  the  Congressional  Ricoiu). 

RXJCAKKB    DKUVKSBD    AT    A    Mklf OBIAL    SBVICX 

roB  JOHH  F.  KXKKXDT,  NovxMBxa  26,  1908 

For  3  days  now  I  have  wept  and  cried,  aa 
have  many  of  us.  I  have  wept  and  cried 
not  only  because  a  hiunan  being  has  died — 
for  all  htunans  must  ultimately  meet  with 
death.  I  have  wept  and  cried  because  the 
symbol  of  a  new  Amoica,  a  new  America 
which  Is  really  the  pristine  America,  which 
our  blblioaJly-inspired  foundera  bad  con- 
ceived, baa  been,  at  least  temporarily,  re- 
moyed.  For  John  F.  Kennedy  embodied  so 
much  of  what  our  Founding  Fathers  brought 
to  this  land.  Most  Important  perhaps,  (and 
I  quote  here  from  the  Inaugural  addrees) 
was  "the  beUef  that  the  rlghte  of  man  oome 
not  from  the  generoelty  of  the  state,  but 
from  the  hand  of  Ood."  In  otber  words, 
the  state  Is  the  giuurantor,  not  the  giver  of 
human  rlghte.  To  the  very  end  tbls  was  his 
concept — spelled  out  again  In  the  quotoUon 
from  Paalms  with  which  he  would  have  ooa- 
duded  his  talk  tn  Dallas  on  that  fateful 
Friday  afternoon: 

"Except  the  Lord  buUd  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  built  it:  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  In 
vain." 

We  have  had  many  churgh-gotng  Presi- 
.dente,  but  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
have  had  such  a  deeply  rtilgloua  President, 
In  the  profoundest  meaning  of  the  word 
religious. 

His  every  thought  and  act  was  pervaded  by 
a  conunltment  to  a  power  which  tranaoended 
the  individual  person,  and  even  stete.  It 
was  to  this  power  we  call  God,  that  he 
pledged  his  allegiance.  America  (qjedflcaUy, 
tihls  generation  of  Americans),  was  In  his 
eyes,  to  use  the  vocabulary  of  the  Bible, 
God's  Instrument  in  bringing  to  pass  tb» 
cherished  dreams  of  the  religious  visionaries 
of  the  past.  In  like  manner  to  the  prophete  of 
old,  who  spoke  of  Israel  as  being  an  VVb  *TW 
John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  America  as  being 
a  light  to  the  world.  In  speaking  of  our 
role  aa  defenders  of  freedom,  he  said  again 
in  his  Inatigural  address,  "Tbe  tautgj,  tbe 
faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bdng  to  this 
endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all  who 
serve  It— cmd  the  glow  fran  that  fire  can 
truly  light  the  world."  Thla  was  a  rellgtous 
concept.  America  bad  a  divinely  ordained 
task. 

More  than  anything  else  the  life  of  thla 
man,  and  all  that  he  stood  for,  was  pervaded 


by  a  deeply  reUgloua  fervor  and  oonvietloii 
which  overflowed,  axid  wtdch  mads  ttatU  f dt. 
He  made  me  proud  to  be  an  American  when 
much  that  happened  here  bad  made  ma 
ashamed.  Through  his  leaderab^i.  tbroogh 
the  framework  of  modem  Ubsrallsnt.  ba 
sought  to  achieve  tbe  dream  of  oar  Founding 
Fathsra. 

We  have  asked  ourselves  again  and  again: 
wba.t  If  this  man  bad  been  glvan  length  of 
days;  what  might  he  have  dosM?  We  wonder 
why  one  so  young,  so  oourageoua,  ao  full  of 
vision  and  energy,  had  to  meet  ao  Untimely 
an  end? 

We  answn-,  that  history  Is  not  determined 
by  what  might  have  been,  but  by  what  was 
and  Is.  We  answer  that  not  toe  length  of 
days,  but  th^r  fullnees,  not  the  amotuit  of 
years,  but  the  aooompllshmente  during  thoee 
years,  are  what  matters.  A  colleague  of  mine 
has  said:  "A  buUet  can  end  a  man's  life,  but 
not  his  philosophy."  To  this  I  add,  a  bullet 
can  prevent  a  man  from  doing  more.  It 
cannot  destioy  what  he  has  done. 

The  legacy  that  John  Kennedy  has  given 
us  is  ours  to  keep.  Surely  it  will  not — we 
must  not  let  it — ^follow  him  to  the  grave. 
While  he  lived,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  filled 
with  a  deep  faith — a  faith  in  the  full  poten- 
tial of  American  democracy;  a  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  bring  about  a  wwld  in  which  there 
is  peace  and  liberty;  a  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  and  Jtistloe  over  the  forces 
of  evil;  a  faith  in  man'a  reasoning  capacity, 
to  help  him  solve  the  problems  facing  our 

W<M"ld. 

In  his  death,  that  faith  to  which  he  was 
so  deeply  oommitted,  falls  to  us — to  you,  to 
me,  to  uphold.  Not  by  more  violence,  but 
throu^  the  process  of  law  and  order;  not 
by  dislUuslcHunent  and  despair,  but  by  yet 
greater  commitment  and  dedlcatton  to  free- 
dom and  to  the  pursuit  of  peace;  not  by  eyes 
blinded  by  distrust  and  tear,  but  by  yet 
greater  vision  and  hope,  must  we  carry  on 
the  task  he  left  xis. 

And  so,  we  conclude  with  those  same  words 
he  spoke  so  movingly  less  than  3  years  ago: 

Finally — ^whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  dtlaens  of  the  world,  aak  of  us  here 
the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and 
sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good 
consdenoe  our  only  sure  reward,  with  his- 
tory the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
forth  to  lead  tbe  land  we  love,  asking  His 
bleeslng  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth  Ood's  wx3i^  must  truly  be  otir  own. 


History  To  Jnd^e  Life  of  Eaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HATrtS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcori),  I 
Include  the  following  article  entitled 
"mstory  To  Judge  Life  of  Eatwi,"  by 
Thomas  Vail  which  appeared  In  the  pub- 
lisher's column  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  January  5. 1964. 

HiSTOBT     To    JTTDGZ     LlTK     Or     EATON 

(By  Thomas  Vail) 

For  many  years  while  Cyrus  Eaton  has 
been  building  up  his  bank  account  he  has 
also  been  creating  In  this  area  what  we 
might  call  a  negative  public  image. 

Being  a  tycoon  In  the  grand  manner,  he 
has  gone  ahead  building  hla  financial  em- 
pire, apparently  not  caring  much  of  a  damn 
what  the  general  public  thought  about  him. 
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But  Thailand  borders  Cambodia  and  the 
dsath  In  BaagktA  at  Premier  Sarlt  Thaoarat. 
8T.  Thailand's  aartl-Oammunlst  leader  since 
IMT.  went  largely  unslgnaled.  It  was  a 
black  day  fior  us  In  nearby  South  Vietnam 
and  oar  aecurlty  In  aU  southeast  AbXk. 
Nevertheless,  ths  Washlng^ton  assurance 
mongers  passed  oiver  It  entirely. 

NXVXa    TXUS 

All  sorts  of.  voices  claimed  success  In  South 
Vietnam  depended  on  eliminating  the  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  regime.  This  never  was  true;  a 
great  overslmpllflcatlon  that  burled  much 
behind  It,  The  faults  In  that  antl-Commu- 
nlst  government  were  entirely  real,  but  they 
were  not  new.  Tet  the  elimination  demand 
was  even  expressed  officially  In  total  vlolaUon 
of  fundamental  diplomatic  requirements 
pertaining  to  an  ally. 

The  result?  We've  merely  Jumped  out  of 
the  frying  pan  Into  the  Are;  except  that 
mllllans  abroad  now  consider  It  our  fire. 
and  with  much  Justification.  The  die  was 
cast  In  Laos,  and  that's  the  decisive  action 
that  was  burled. 

Throughout  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been 
headed  In  South  Vietnam  toward  a  coexist- 
ence peace  with  northern  Red  enemy  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  as  In  Laos  and  In  the  manner  that 
cost  the  free  wcH-ld  China  Just  as  It  has  cost 
the  free  world  Laos. 

SANCTTJAKT 

No  military  man  alive  knows  bow  we 
can  contain  the  Communists  In  South  Viet- 
nam so  long  as  we  have  given  them  a  sanc- 
tuary In  Laos.- 

Ho  Chi  IClnh,  himself  trained  In  Moscow 
and  dispatched  throughout  southeast  Asia 
as  a  Communist  terrorist,  drills  and  equips 
Vletcong  attackers  on  his  neutral  side  of 
the  border,  using  Korea  veteran  Red  Chinese 
officers.  He  also  utilizes  thousands  of 
guerilla  Instructors  clear  down  to  the  Blng 
Duong  Province,  the  fertile  Mekong  River 
Deflta,  and  even  within  Saigon  Itself.  When- 
ever his  troops  are  tired  or  unduly  pressed 
they  need  only  melt  back  into  Laos,  then 
strike  again. 

The  American  i>eopIe  will  never  flinch 
from  ths  truth  and  are  entitled  to  get  It. 
President  Johnson  can  do  a  profoiind  serv- 
ice by  reversing  the  manipulated  propa- 
ganda that  communism  Is  In  retreat  as  a 
testimony  to  American  policy.  In  retreat 
where? 


WUconsb's  Gronoasid  Pats  His  Stamp 
OB  Ike  Post  Ofice 


EXTT2ISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wacoNsor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18. 1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKX  Mr.  Spealter.  Post- 
master Oeneral  John  A.  Oronouskl,  a 
native  son  of  Wisconsin,  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing a  natiohal  reputation  for  the  fine 
Job  he  has  been  doing  as  head  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  business,  the  Post  Office 
Department 

Mr.  Otonouskl  has  gained  widespread. 
deserved  attention  for  his  easy  and 
hameQ>un  manners,  his  refreshing  can- 
dldness  and  his  keen  mind.  His  style, 
while  wnmisthing  new  on  the  Washington 
scene,  is  well  known  In  Wisconsin  where 
he  ably  fUled  the  post  ol  tax  commis- 
sioner. 

As  we  well  know,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Co- 
<9eratlng  with  President  Johnson's  cam- 


paign to  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar 
spent  in  Government,  ho  has  pledged 
himself  to  efficiency  and  econwny  in  op- 
erating the  postal  service. 

Some  of  the  decisions  he  will  have  to 
make  in  the  interests  of  frugality  may 
be  politically  difficult.  But  if  we  in  Con- 
gress are  truly  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  efficiency  and  economy  we  will  support 
him  in  these  efforts — even  when  our  own 
districts  are  affected. 

In  last  Sunday's  Milwaukee  Journal 
veteran  Washington  correspondent  Law- 
rence "Con"  Eklund  described  some  of 
the  problems  facing  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski  in  administering  his  Depart- 
ment. I  commend  this  excellent  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Postal  Cmxr  Attacks  Bm  Piobi.zi<s — Poer- 

MAST^   QENZaAI.  OsOHOXIBXI  TSISS   TO  CtJT 

Dmcrr.  Impsovk  EmuisKcr  Whilz  Avois- 
iNO  PouncAi.  Pttfaixs 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 
Washutoton,  DC— Nudged  by  the  new 
boss  man  in  the  White  Ho\ise.  Postmaster 
General  John  A.  Gronouski  Is  In  the  process 
of  lopping  6,000  employees  from  the  postal 
service  and  reducing  the  postal  deficit  by  $100 
million  for  the  new  fiscal  yectf. 

The  former  Wisconsin  tax  commissioner, 
who  with  595.000  persons  on  his  payroll  is  the 
Nation's  biggest  civilian  employer,  has  under- 
taken a  formidable  task,  but  the  backing  of 
President  Johnson  should  help. 

For  Instance,  one  of  the  economies  outlined 
by  Gronouski  recently  at  the  President's 
Texas  ranch  calls  for  the  eventual  saving  of 
•3,700,000  annually  through  reduction  of  the 
number  of  data  processing  ofllces  over  the 
Nation  from  14  to  8. 

Congressmen  from  the  affected  districts 
natxiraUy  don't  like  thla,  but  when  Gronou- 
ski made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Johnson  that  this  was 
a  sound  business  move  he  was  given  assur- 
ance he  coxild  proceed,  despite  the  anguished 
howls  that  might  arise. 

"SOT   JOB   rvs   KAV~ 

Running  this  Wg  Government-owned  pub- 
lic utility  Is  a  demanding  and  thankless 
chore,  but  the  plpe-smoklng,  genial  Gro- 
nouski, in  an  interview  In  his  walnut  pan- 
eled office,  deecrllied  It  as  the  beet  Job  he  has 
ever  had.  He  disagreed  with  a  friend  back 
In  Madison  who  Insisted  he  was  wasting  his 
talents  on  an  assignment  not  primarily 
related  to  taxation. 

It  Is  of  course  not  surprising  that  Gro- 
nouski should  enjoy  sitting  In  the  biggest 
ofllce  In  Washington  In  a  Job  tliat  carries 
with  it  a  long  black,  chauffeured  limoslne 
equipped  with  a  telephone,  a  private  elevator 
to  whisk  him  to  his  third  floor  domain,  a 
private  kitchen  and  other  perquisites. 

But  what  he  most  enjoys,  he  confided.  Is 
tackling  the  problem  of  managing  this  busi- 
ness which  has  46.000  main  post  offices  and 
branches  in  every  cocnmxinity  In  the  country. 

Although  he  came  here  as  the  apix>lntee 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  of  whom  he 
was  an  early  supporter,  he  appears  to  be 
hitting  it  off  weU  with  ths  new  President, 
He  has  been  In  contact  with  Mr.  Johnson 
repeatedly  at  Cabinet  meetings.  In  private 
conferences,  and  over  ths  telephone,  mostly 
on  matters  relating  to  the  new  bxidget. 

Another  plus  factor,  so  far  as  Gronouski 
U  concerned.  Is  that  being  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral gives  him  an  opportunity  to  Indulge  in 
his  favorite  hobby--poUtlcs.  Hs  played  an 
Important  role  last  week  In  dramatic  last 
minute  maneuvering  behind  the  scenes  re- 
sulting In  the  recess  appointment  at  David 
Rablnovlts  as  Pedmd  judge  In  the  western 
district  oC  Wisconsin. 

Whether  Rabtnovlta.  Democratic  national 
committeeman  for  Wisconsin,  would  get  the 
appointment  was  a  nip  and  tack  affair  right 
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up  until  an  hour  before  Congress  convened 
and  ended  Its  recess. 

But  despUe  his  delight  In  politics.  Gronou- 
ski has  to  spend  most  ot  his  time — and  fas 
works  long  hours — on  the  Infinite  details  ot 
running  a  department  that  has  a  budget  ot 
almost  $6  bUlion  a  year. 

Gronouski  was  asked  If  the  program  of 
mechanizing  the  handling  of  maU  would  suf- 
fer as  the  result  of  his  asking  only  $10  mlllUxi, 
instead  at  the  $43  mUlion  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year  for  extending  and  moderniz- 
ing postal  faculties. 

The  Postmaster  General  replied  that  new 
buildings,  like  the  one  planned  for  Milwau- 
kee, wiU  not4)e  affected,  that  it  Is  in  those 
structures  that  the  mechanization  Is  sched- 
uled. 

Projects  that  will  suffer  as  the  result  ot 
the  budget  cutting,  he  conceded,  are  pro- 
p>06als  for  air  conditioning  old  buUdings  and 
adding  dock  space  and  footage. 

Some  postal  union  leaders,  notably  E.  C. 
Hallbeck,  president  of  the  ATL-CIO's  postal 
clerks,  are  protesting  that  no  important  re- 
ductions In  the  Jobs  of  career  postal  clerks 
can  be  Justified. 

Gronoiiskl  Insisted  no  career  employee  will 
lose  his  Job  through  the  gradual  elimination 
of  6,000  vacant  Jobs  within  the  next  6 
months.  This  will  be  accomplished,  he  said, 
by  leaving  vacated  Jobs  xinfUled.  He  noted 
there  Is  an  annual  turnover,  through  retire- 
ments, deaths,  and  resignations,  of  50,000 
jobs  a  year. 

Actually,  said  Gronouski.  it  will  be  neces- 
.  sary  to  continue  to  conduct  dvU  service  ex- 
aminations and  to  hire  new  workers  because 
of  this  turnover  In  order  to  keep  the  level  ot 
employment  at  the  reduced  figure  of  590.000. 

As  for  the  curtailment  of  services.  It  Is  con- 
ceded the  Post  Office  Department  faces  diffi- 
culties maintaining  service  while  eomomles 
are  being  effected.  Postal  volume  is  growing 
at  a  ctirrent  rate  of  3  billion  pieces  annually 
with  '73,900  million  pieces  of  nudl  expected 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

Gronouski  revealed  he  had  created  a  task 
force  composed  of  five  Assistant  Postmasters 
Oeneral  to  review  and  rqxirt  to  htm  on  how 
the  economies  can  be  brought  about.  The 
chairman  ot  this  task  force  Is  Sidney  W. 
Bishop.  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Better  vme  ot  manpower.  Gronouski  ad- 
mitted, will  have  to  come  through  good  man- 
agement techniques.  Some  ot  thess  are  far 
short  of  mechaniaatioa. 

He  told  of  the  redesigning  of  the  box  used 
to  sort  mall  by  hand  so  tiiat  mall  derks 
don't  have  to  reach  so  far  to  place  maU  In 
the  cubbyholes  of  areas  where  there  Is  the 
greatest  concentration  of  mall.  Having  those 
particular  cubbyh<des  In  the  center  ot  the 
sorting  box.  within  easy  reach,  saves  man- 
power, he  said.  This  sort  of  Improvwnent 
can  be  made  readily  and  cheaply,  while  ths 
program  ot  installing  automatic  machinery 
Is  costly  and  mxist  proceed  slowly  as  the 
budget  permits  and  volume  warrants. 

Gronouski  has  great  confidence  In  the  ZIP 
code  system  begun  by  his  predecessor,  J.  Bd- 
ward  Day,  who  never  did  get  the  public  rec- 
ognition and  politleal  support  he  deserved 
for  his  attempts  to  modemlas  ths  postal 
service. 

Gronouski  said  use  ot  the  ZIP  code,  fore- 
runner of  mecfaanlaed  mall  sorting,  wUl  speed 
service  and  save  labor  by  making  It  unneoes- 
sary  to  routs  maU  throu^  post  offices  in 
many  Instances. 

POX.rnCAL   SOOBTTBAPS 

The  Post  CMflce  Departmoit  employs  90,000 
Negroea,  the  largest  number  In  any  dspart- 
ment  of  ths  Government.  Gronouski  gave 
assurance  that  undar  his  admlnlstratton  they 
wUl  not  be  discriminated  against  beoauss  of 
their  race. 


The  ddloata  Issus  ot  racial  or  national 
crimination  Is  only  one  of  many  j^ittftt* 
boobytraps    In    Gronouski^     Oablnet    Jobc 


Closing  ot 

at  a 


unnesded  post  oOee,  rtUmng 
new  f aeUl^,  trimming  of  un- 
ralslng  of  below  cost  rates 
to  evtalB  ussra.  flUlng  of  appointive  Jobs — 
all  ars  poteotUl  poUtlcal  explosives. 


Panama's  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  calls  attention  to 
the  economic  situation  in  Panama  as  the 
foundation  of  our  troubles  in  that  pov- 
erty-stricken area: 

Panama  Is  a  Problem 

The  troublous  situation  in  Panama  un- 
doubtedly has  been  worsened,  as  charged  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  by  agents  of 
Pldel  Castro.  The  Secretary  was  careful, 
however,  not  to  put  original  reqmnslblllty 
for  the  rioting  on  the  Communists  and  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  any  Americans 
to  do  so.  Far  more  is  Involved  than  sub- 
versive activities  encouraged  from  Cuba. 

Before  Castro,  there  were  difficulties  In 
Panama.  These  Involved  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  that  R^ttbllc,  and  also 
conditions  within  Panama  itself.  Castro  can 
only  take  advantage  of  thwn. 

Americans  should  endeavor  to  see  the  slt- 
ua.tlon  thdrs  as  It  appears  to  many  outsiders. 
OflldaUy,  our  Government  has  exposed  a 
continuation  of  colonialism  in  the  world — 
yet  we  must  appsar  to  othos  as  maintaining 
a  policy  of  colonialism  In  Panama. 

There  have  been  two  main  grolqM  of 
Americans  In  ths  Panama  Canal  Zone.  One 
has  been  made  up  of  the  military  personnel 
statl<xied  there  for  the  defense  of  the  canal. 
They  have  not  created  a  problem.  The  other 
Is  the  group  of  civilians  who  c^ierate  the 
canal,  and  their  families. 

This  latter  groap  has  had  a  spedai  sort  of 
life.  Insulated  from  the  Panama  that  the 
Canal  Zone  divides,  paid  on  a  much  higher 
scale  than  Panaaaanlaas  employed  In  the 
aone  yet  enaMed  to  buy  much  cheaper  at 
oommlssarlee  barred  to  Panama  natives.  It 
U  quits  In  aooord  wtth  tfae  facts  to  say  that 
they  have  "thrawB  their  weight  around"  for 
a  good  many  yean. 

Psnama  Itself  has  been  an  example  of 
what* s  genaraHy  wrong  In  Latin  America, 
lliere  has  been  a  small,  wealthy  upper  class, 
practically  no  middle  class  and  a  large  peas- 
ant class  living  In  extreme  poverty  and  dismal 
squalor. 

In  Panama  City  at  night,  a  visitor  could 
stumble  oier  homeless  natives  sleeping  on 
sidewalks  only  a  few  paces  amray  from  brightly 
lighted  Shops  displaying  expensive  goods  Im- 
ported from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Ilia 
possibilities  for  mlschlefmaklng  by  Com- 
munists have  been  exoellent. 

Little  Issues  have  been  built  into  serious 
liTltattons.  'n»  Oanal  Zone  Is  Panama  ter- 
ritory, even  thoufh  it  Is  administered  by 
the  United  States.  It  cuts  desr  through  the 
nation.  Tet  until  recentiy,  no  Panama  flag 
was  flown  there.  The  flag  question  was  the 
focal  point  In  the  19S0  rlottng;  H  tcyochsd 
off  ths  most  recent  -conflict.  But  It  would 
be  a  mlsUks  to  regard  It  as  more  than  a 
symbol  of  the  rsal  dlOoultUs. 

Vortoaalaly.  in  tbs  piesent  erisU  leaders 
both  la  Wsstitngtou  and  la  Panama  appear 
to  be  aoMng  with  rsetrmlnt.  The  emphasis 
Is  on  restoring  order,  aad  then  m*JntAiTii«g 
It  while  the  two  Oovemments  talk  through 


to  a  solution  of  their  problems.  The  solu- 
tion, we  should  reocgnlas,  must  take  into 
aoootmt  a  wotid  far  different  than  It  was 
in  1903  when  we  took  over  the  Ctmal  Zone. 


ProTide  Medical  Care  for  Senior  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   KXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15, 1964 

Mr.  GILSERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hospi- 
tal care  for  our  senior  citizens  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  problems  of  our  Nation  to- 
day. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  recognize  the  health 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens,  and  pass  nec- 
essary legislation  to  assist  them.  Fol- 
lowing are  my  ronai^  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  aad  Means  which  has 
this  legislation  under  consideration: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  grateful  that 
your  committee  Is  considering  the  King-An- 
derson biU,  to  provide  under  the  social  se- 
c\irity  program  for  payment  for  hoq;>ital 
and  related  Ba*vlces  to  aged  beneficiaries. 
Ever  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  medical  aid  for 
senior  citizens  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Early  In  this  session  of  Otmgrcss.  I 
introduced  a  bill  identical  with  the  King- 
Anderson  bin,  to  show  my  strong  support. 

Tou  have  before  you  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Bctarly,  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
This  Bhowa^hat  after  S  years  of  operation, 
the  Kerr-li&ls  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program  has  proved  to  be  at  best  an 
ineffective  and  piecemeal  i^iproach  to  the 
health  problems  ot  the  Matkm's  18  »»>intwin 
older  citiseiis.  It  Is  still  not  a  national  pro- 
gram. Stringent  eligibility  tests,  reoovery 
provisions,  and  responsible  relative  i»ovi- 
slons  have  severely  limited  parUdpatlon  In 
the  118  States  where  It  is  In  operatlcm.  Such 
provisions  not  only  are  disruptive  of  familial 
relationships,  but  also  deter  many  prood 
people  from  seeking  the  oars  they  need  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  to  Involve  their 
families. 

Ths  help  provided  by  the  King-Anderson 
bUl  constitutes  the  only  IntriUgsnt.  reallstte. 
and  responsible  method  of  mnotlng  the  des- 
perate medical  need  ftooed  by  our  senior  ettl- 
eens.  Reports  show  that  eur  aged  are  un- 
able to  afford  health  Insurance  or  are  oon- 
sldered  too  poor  a  risk.  Altboui^  a  small 
percentage  carry  some  hospital  insurance.  It 
usually  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  high 
costs  ot  lengthy  illnesses.  Ths  sged  are 
forced  to  apply  to  public  or  private  welfare 
agencies  for  payment  of  medical  bills  or  to 
seek  free  oare  from  hospitals  and  pbjwtidmnM. 
Rather  than  submit  to  slther  of  thess  al- 
tematlvea.  many  neglect  their  health  aad 
do  not  se^  the  care  they  desperatsly  need. 
Our  Nation  Is  the  richest  on  earth;  how  can 
we  continue  to  force  such  indignities  upon 
our  senior  cltLsens:  how  can  we  Ignore  the 
sufferings  of  those  denied  medical  htfpf 

Our  fellow  ctttaena  do  not  wish  to  alt 
back  and  wait  for  sickness  to  strike  and 
then  have  to  ask  for  help  through  public 
asslstanos  programs.  They  dread  the 
thought  of  havtog  to  ask  for  charity.  They 
are  anxious  to  partiolpate  In  a  program 
which  wUl  asBore  than  of  their  lnd^>endence 
In  deaUag  with  the  hlgb  eQetB  of  medical 
care.  They  prefer  to  earn  the  benefits  whleh 
will  safeguard  them  In  their  oM  age  aad 
keep  them  off  the  public  assistance  rolls.   We 
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Congreaa  muat  take  favorable  acUon  on 
thla  grave  problem  now.  Our  senior  eltlaens 
deserve  thla  coiMlderatlon.  ItUlicois  of  let- 
tare,  thouaanda  of  adltorlala.  speechea,  re- 
porta.  all  point  up  the  need  for  the  King- 
Anderson  bin,  and  our  responsible  citizens 
are  demanding  that  Congress  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility without  further  delay  and  pass 
the  bill. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  heed  these  re- 
quests and  report  the  bUl  faTorably,  so  that 
Congress  may  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
action  in  the  near  future.  There  has  already 
been  unconscionable  delay  in  connection 
with  this  legislation  and  the  promises  made 
to  senior  citizens  that  they  would  be  given 
this  relief  must  now  be  fulfilled. 


Lookin{  for  Scapegoats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  WKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdaiK.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
the  Houae  will  consider  H.R.  8000.  the 
interest  equalization  tax  bill.  Before 
considering  this  bill,  it  is  well  to  look  at 
the  facts  behind  the  apparent  reason 
why  the  Johnson  administration  (and 
prior  to  this,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion) thinks  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  January  13  issue  of  Newsweek. 
Henry  Hazlitt  goes  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  depth: 

LooKmo  roa  Scapbgoats 
<By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

For  30  years,  with  minor  intermiaslons.  our 
Qovemment  has  been  following  a  poUcy  cf 
monetary  infliatlon.  The  coat  of  Uvlng  has 
more  than  doubled.  Since  the  end  of  1939, 
the  money  supply  (demand  deposits  and  cur- 
rency outside  banks)  has  been  more  than 
quadrui^ed — ^from  $34  billion  to  lisa  billion. 

Since  the  end  of  1967,  the  Government  has 
been  worrying  about  a  "deficit"  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Measured  from  that  date, 
this  deficit  haa  reached  a  total  of  nearly  |19 
billion — an  annual  rate  of  more  than  |3  bil- 
lion. 

During  this  period  Oovernment  policy  has 
increased  the  active  money  supply  from  $130 
billion  to  1153  bUlion,  or  nearly  12  percent. 
It  has  increased  total  money  supply  (includ- 
ing time  deposits)  from  9193  billion  to  $261 
billion,  or  36  percent.  During  this  period, 
also.  It  haa  granted  more  than  $34  billion,  or 
#4  billion  a  year,  in  foreign  aid.  It  has 
failed  to  cover  this  amount  In  Its  annual 
budgets,  wlilch  have  rim  a  cumulative  deficit 
In  the  period  of  more  than  930  billion,  or 
some  96  billion  a  year.  And  during  this 
period,  finally,  our  monetary  authorities  have 
by  deUberate  poUcy  been  holding  down  both 
short-term  and  long-term  interest  rates  to 
encourage  employment  and  economic 
growth. 

BLAMIKO    crnzzNs 

In  brief,  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments about  which  the  Oovernment  pro- 
fesses to  be  so  worried  has  been  brought 
about  by  its  own  policies.  It  has  been  an- 
nuaUy  giving  more  money  and  goods  away 
to  foreign  countries  than  the  amount  of  this 
deficit.  By  Inflating,  it  has  raised  prices  and 
eoata  in  thla  country  and  made  \is  less  com- 
petitive in  foreign  trade.  By  holding  down 
Interest  rates,  it  has  made  It  less  attractive 
for  forelgnara  to  lend  or  inveat  their  money 
here  at  the  same  time  as  It  has  encouraged 


Americans  to  Invest  their  dollars  abroad  to 
get  a  comparatively  better  return. 

But  the  Oovernment  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  has  beoji  the  result  of  its  own 
poUcles.  So  it  Is  looking  for  scapegoats.  It 
puts  the  blame  on  its  own  citizens.  It 
blames  American  Investors.  It  Is  demanding 
an  almost  prohibitive  penalty  tax  on  the 
purchase  of  foreign  securities.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd,  becaxise  American  In- 
vestors, unlike  the  Oovernment,  are  not  giv- 
ing their  money  away  to  foreigners.  They 
are  buying  asseU  for  it.  They  are  earning 
a  return  on  It.  In  fact,  in  the  6  years  1968 
to  1963  the  aggregate  net  outflow  of  916.6 
billion  for  new  foreign  investment  was  offset 
by  915.4  billion  of  Income  fromjprevloios  In- 
vestment. And  in  1962  alone  such  income 
amounted  to  93.8  bUllon  compared  with  a  net 
outflow  for  new  investment  of  93  J  billion. 

MXBCANTILISM 

If  an  American  investor  who  buys  foreign 
assets  is  "hurting  our  balance  of  payments." 
isn't  an  American  tourist  who  buys  con- 
sumer  goods  abroad  hurting  it  still  more? 
'•Indeed  he  Is."  replies  the  Oovernment, 
"and  that  Is  why  we  have  reduced  the  duty- 
free toTirlst  allowance  to  9100."  But  why 
doesnt  It  also  put  a  mB.rimiim  limit  on  what 
each  tourist  can  spend  in  travel,  or  even 
prohibit  our  citizens  from  traveling  abroad 
at  all?  It  Is  the  logical  neit  step.  But  what 
logic  would  there  be  in  stopping  even  there? 
What  about  American  purchases  of  Oer- 
man  cars,  of  Japanese  cameras,  of  Irish 
linen,  of  English  tableware,  of  Scotch  whis- 
ky, of  French  perfumes,  of  Brazilian  coffee, 
of  foreign  anything?  Why  not  put  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  on  all  (rf  these  things,  and 
solve  our  "balance-of-payments  problem" 
once  fc«-  all? 

But,  somecme  may  say:  "This  Is  mercan- 
tilism. This  U  madness.  It  would  be.  more- 
over, completely  futile,  because  our  expc«-ts 
depend  upon  our  imports.  It  is  only  through 
selling  to  us  that  foreigners  can  get  the  dol- 
lars to  buy  from  us.  If  we  cut  down  our 
imports  we  must  tn  the  long  run  cut  down 
oiir  exports  by  the  same  amount."  Pre- 
cisely so.  And  in  the  same  way  we  must 
cut  down  our  exports  by  as  much  as  we  cut 
down  our  foreign  investments. 

The  Oovemment's  proposed  remedy  is  not 
only  Immediately  harmful  but  In  the  long 
run  futile.  But  it  wUl  not  adopt  the  cmly 
solution,  which  Is  to  halt  its  own  inflation. 


All  Attack  OB  the  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   aOXTTH    C&aOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  must  not  yield  an  inch  to  the  wild 
demands  of  rioters,  agitators,  and  Com- 
miinlst  subversives.  In  1960.  we  con- 
tributed to  this  armed  attack  on  the 
Canal  Zone  by  yielding  to  mob  violence 
and  unreasonable  demands  that  the 
Panamanian  flag  fly  over  our  sovereign 
territory.  Should  the  United  States 
again  yield,  more  and  more  demands 
will  be  made  by  the  Communists  and 
agitators  until  they  control  the  canal. 

This  would  set  the  stage  for  a  demand 
that  we  yield  Ouantanamo,  and  possibly 
Alaska  which  Communist  Russia  still 
olalms. 


Appeasement  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sion will  lead  to  more  aggression  and 
violence,  and  set  the  stage  for  national 
disaster. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Charleston.  S.C.  News  <t  Courier  is  right 
to  the  point,  and  I  commend  this  n}len- 
did  editorial  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
country: 

Attack  in  Camal  Zonb 

Storming  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by 
Panamanian  rioters.  foUowed  by  wlde^>read 
attacks  on  U.S.  citizens  and  property,  fully 
warrants  armed  defense  by  U.S.  troops. 

A  declaration  by  the  President  of  Panama 
that  he  wants  American  soldiers  to  retire 
from  tha  Canal  Zone  suggests  that  the  in- 
cidents have  a  bold  poUtlcal  purixMS.  Pan- 
amanians must  be  reminded  that  when  they 
invade  the  Canal  Zone,  they  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  An  attack  on 
the  canal  is  as  serious  as  an  attack  on  Puerto 
Rico  or  Pearl  Harbor. 

Panama's  declaration  that  it  wlU  take 
a  protest  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations  Is  without 
logical  foundation.  Under  the  treaty  of  190S, 
the  United  Statea  haa  exclusive  rights  In 
perpetuity  to  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

What  brought  on  the  outbreak,  which  has 
cost  Panamanian  and  Amsrlcan  lives.  Is  the 
State  Department's  policy  of  appeasement 
toward  extremist  elements.  Americans 
should  be  shocked  at  disclosure  that  \mder 
new  regulations,  the  stars  and  stripes  are 
not  to  be  flown  In  the  Canal  Zone  except 
alongside  the  Panamanian  flag.  It  was  left 
to  American  students  to  h(rist  their  Na- 
tion's flag  in  front  of  their  school  buildings. 

While  the  United  States  wants  to  be 
friendly  with  Panama,  good  wiU  cannot  be 
purchased  by  surrendering  sovereign  rights 
and  strategic  Intereata.  The  Panama  Canal 
is  the  single  moat  Important  strategic  and 
economic  artery  In  this  hemisphere.  For 
years  world  oommunlam  haa  aought  to  oust 
the  United  Statea  from  the  Canal  Zona.  The 
United  Statea  cannot  allow  a  takeover  In 
the  form  ot  a  Panamanian  trojan  horse. 


Charleg    and    SteUa   Gattman    Buildinf, 
Henry  Street  Settlement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


OF  wnr  Tc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  i,  1964 

Mr.  PARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  who  is  the 
executive  assistant  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  for  education  and  in- 
dustrial development,  at  a  dedication  of 
the  Charles  and  Stella  Quttman  Build- 
ing of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  held 
on  January  9.  1964,  spoke  nostallglcally 
of  the  scenes  of  the  lower  East  Side  and 
of  the  period  of  his  boyhood.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Silver's  talk  presents  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  almost  half 
a  century  ago.  I  think  it  worthy  of  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body: 

To  me,  this  Is  more  than  a  dedication — it 
Is  a  homecoming. 

To  Charles  Quttman  and  his  beloved  wife. 
SteUa,  thla  la  tha  fulflllment  of  a  lifetime 
dream.    Hera.  In  tha  heart  of  the  lower  East 


Side,  wa  have  returned  to  the  scenes  of  our 
childhood.  Wa  know  tha  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement. Tha  atreeta  outalda  ara  thoae  in 
which  wa  played,  hammed  in  by  tlie  tena- 
menta,  cramped,  crowded,  and  dark,  where 
our  pec^la  lived  like  ao  many  other  families 
of  Immigrants — and  the  children  of  Imml- 
granta — ^who  had  come  to  seek  a  new  life  in 
a  new  world. 

Not  everything  they  found  here  was  part  of 
the  pattern  of  their  dreams.  There  were 
many  disappointments.  Even  the  stznggle 
for  dally  existence  was  as  much  of  a  grim 
business  for  many  as  it  bad  been  in  the 
lands  they  had  fled.  They  feared  for  the 
future  of  their  children  in  the  unhealthy  at- 
mosphere to  which  they  were  exposed  each 
day  outside  of  their  homes  and  classrooms. 

But  tbe  Henry  Street  Settlement  became 
their  haven  of  hope,  courage,  and  culture. 
They  knew  that  within  its  doors  their  chil- 
dren found  a  wonderful,  magical  world  of 
instruction,  encouragement,  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  wish  that  our  generation  could  have  lived 
to  see  how  faithfully  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement continues  to  serve  in  such  impres- 
sive structtires  as  the  Stella  and  Charles 
Outtman  Building — ^beautifxil.  frmctlonal, 
and  fully  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
vastly  expanding  East  Side. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  today  and  on  previous  oc- 
casions, and  this  is  deservedly  ao.  For  no 
one  could  offer  sufficient  praise  or  admira- 
tion for  the  immense  taak  that  is  being  per- 
formed by  this  unique  and  remarkable  in- 
stitution and  ita  Inapired  dlrectar,  Helen  HaU. 

"nie  children  of  tha  East  Side  have  grown 
up  over  the  years — ^In  their  millions — ^to 
bring  their  gtridm  gifts  of  wisdom,  courage, 
yes,  even  greatness,  to  our  democracy.  They 
became  great  lawmakers,  scientists,  musi- 
cians, industralists.  poets,  dreamers,  and 
doers. 

They  grew  up  out  of  poverty.  Ignorance 
and,  sometimes,  disease,  to  build  a  better 
world  because  the  bright  dream  of  a  greater 
tomorrow  had  been  planted  (n  their  hearts 
by  such  dedicated  people  as  the  Helen  Halls, 
the  Winslow  Carltons  and  the  Charles  and 
Stella  Outtmans  of  their  day. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  man  who  has  asked  me  to  say  noth- 
ing in  his  behalf — and.  actually,  nothing 
need  be  said,  because  those  who  know 
Charles  Outtman  and  his  cherished  wife. 
Stella,  are  aware  that  he  is  one  of  those  rare, 
compassionate  souls  who  really  care. 

They  are  not  easy  to  find  in  this  callous 
world. 

But  how  often  do  you  find  a  Charlie  Outt- 
man? 

Here  Is  a  man  born  and  bred  only  a  few 
feet  from  this  splendid  bxiilding  that  now 
bears  his  name.  His  whole  formal  education 
was  at  Public  School  30,  which  cradled  many 
boys  who  grew  to  an  illustrious  manhood. 

Charlie  graduated  at  age  of  13,  and  then 
he  had  to  go  out  on  his  own  to  find  a  place 
in  the  world. 

He  saya  of  the  half  mUllon  dollars  he  and 
his  wife  gave  to  tha  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment: 

"It  doaan't  begin  to  even  the  score.  But, 
at  leaat.  It  glvea  you  an  idea  of  my  gratitude 
to  a  i^aoe  that  opened  a  poor  boy's  eyea  to 
the  rich  poaalliUltlea  of  life  and  the  pride  of 
being  an  American." 

Charlie.  I  hope  that  theae  modest  cere- 
monies tonight  give  you  some  Idea  of 
Amarlca'a  prlda  in  Chazile  Outtman. 

Tou  roae  from  the  handlcapa  and  obacu- 
rity  ot  tha  tenamenta  to  the  topmoat  ranks 
of  finance  and  Industry — ^trusted  and  loved 
by  your  fellow  men — ^Intemationally  re- 
apectad  for  your  wladom.  falmeaa  and  In- 
tegrity. 

Few  peofrie  have  shown  greater  devotion 


and  loyalty  to  the  institutions  which  htiped 
them  find  their  way.  Oratltude  and  gener- 
oalty  like  yoxirs  ara  precious  virtues — for 
which  you  have  sought  neither  praise  nor  re- 
ward. 

But  we  cannot  thank  you  enough  tot  the 
concern  you  have  always  shown  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  community.  We  honor  you  for 
tha  warmhearted  compaasion  which  has 
caused  you  to  share  the  rewards  of  your  great 
achievements  with  those  that  now  need  the 
same  help  that  a  young  boy  looked  for — and 
fo\md — within  the  walls  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement. 

Such  is  the  quality  of  Charles  Outtman's 
philanthropy  that  he  seeks  neither  thanks 
nor  acclaim  and  even  at  this  moment  would 
probably  prefer  that  his  gift  go  unn-.en- 
tioned  and  unmarked. 

I  am  hunably  grateful  that  you  have  ac- 
corded ma  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  thoughts  in  my  heart  for  my  cherished 
friend,  Charles  Outtman.  dlatinguished  in- 
dustrialist, devoted  humanitarian. 

Faithful  to  his  Jewish  heritage,  proud  of 
his  American  citizenship,  Charles  Outtman 
Is  all  things  to  all  men  of  every  race  and 
creed  in  the  quality  of  his  charity. 

You.  Charlie,  are  not  merely  a  great  man 
in  the  measure  of  your  giving.  Tou  are  a 
good  man — and  this  is  far  more  rare  than 
greatness — blessed  with  understanding  and 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  those  less 
fortunate. 

In  furthering  your  personal  goals  of  grant- 
ing to  others  the  means  to  create  a  better 
world  for  themselves,  you  have  made  much 
more  than  a  good  living  for  yourself. 

Any  industrious,  well-meaning,  honest, 
hard-working  man  of  integrity  can  make  a 
good  living,  but  it  is  vastly  more  difficult  to 
make  a  good  life. 

This  has  been  yoxir  crowning  achievement 
in  the  course  of  your  daily  labors,  your  com- 
panionship with  your  wife  and  family  and 
the  blessed  philanthropic  purpose  which 
has  made  this  building  possible. 

Charlee  Outtman  has  performed  so  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  generosity — ^he  has  been 
so  indelibly  unselfish  in  his  concern  for  the 
111,  the  needy  and  the  underprivUeged,  he 
has  done  so  much  to  widen  the  opportunities 
for  youth — and  bring  hc^w  to  the  aging — 
that  if  anyone  were  to  tell  me  that  ours  is  a 
city  without  heart,  I  could  refute  that  claim 
with  the  inspiring  example  of  Charles 
Outtman. 

I  might  add  that  Charlie  Outtman  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  It  possible  for  us 
to  install  a  cobalt  machine  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  through  a  gift  of  9100,000  toward 
the  unceasing  battle  against  cancer. 

The  use  of  cobalt  then^y  is  one  of  our 
strongest  weapons  against  this  ruthleas  kUler. 
Now  we  will  no  longer  have  to  send  our  peo- 
ple to  other  hospltala  for  this  vital  treatment. 

And  becauae  Beth  Israel  alao  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  the  ill  and  needy  in  the 
out-patient  department  of  Oouvemeur 
Hospital,  the  great  hearts  of  Charles  and 
SteUa  Outtman  have  again  reached  out  a 
blessed  hand  of  hope  and  mercy  to  the  men, 
women  and  chUdren  of  the  lower  East  Side. 

On  behalf  of  our  mayor  and  the  citizens 
of  New  Toric.  I  thank  you.  Stella  and  Charles, 
for  helping  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  to 
reclaim  and  revitalize  our  community.  The 
work  it  is  doing  was  nevw  more  needed  than 
now. 

May  your  efforts  grow — ^In  strength  and 
achlevltoient,  helping  thousands,  known 
and  iinknown.  throughout  generations  yet 
iinbcHTi.  to  build  a  better  America. 

Here  wiU  stand,  for  yeara  beyond  years, 
an  eternal  m<»»unent  to  your  success  in 
making  a  better  life — ^not  only  for  yo\irself 
and  your  loved  ones — but  for  aU  who  shall 
come  throu^  theae  doors  on  the  way  to  a 
greate^  tomorrow. 
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Mr. 


of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  ol  the  great  dramas  of 
World  War  II  ud  the  years  foUowlng 
the  war  Involved  more  than  110,000  Jap- 
anese-Amerleani  Ilring  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  Tin  ted  States. 

Due  to  the  rai  Id  develomnents  follow- 
ing Pearl  Harbo :,  many  of  these  pe<K>le 
experienced  Ion  (  months  In  retention 
camps  as  well  a  i  rejeetlcm  by  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Tl  toannds  oi  young  msel 
dlsidayed  great  leroism  and  braTery  on 
the  part  of  oar  <  oontry  In  military  serv- 
ice with  the  100  h  battalion  of  the  442d 
combat  team  In :  taly.  Others  served  our 
country  In  aesmi^  ^te  units  throughout  the 
world. 

One  of  these  great  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans Is  Mr.  Johi  Yoshlno  who  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  con  n'essUxial  district.  He 
conttnaes  to  ser  re  his  Nation  In  a  very 
special  way  and  Is  doing  evenrthlng  he 
can  to  assist  mix  orlty  groups  of  all  kinds 
throoch  bla  effo  rts  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  E  pial  OpptHtunlty. 

I  am  ideased  t  >  insert  In  the  Concms- 
8I01IAL  Rbcoko  ai  I  article  which  appeared 
In  the  December  ISO  Issue  of  Country 
Beaatlfnl  magaibie  setting  forth  some 
of  the  things  thi  X  wmJu  Mr.  Yoshlno  "a 
fcr  his  Nation: 
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community,  priding  themeelvea  on  their 
loyalty  to  thetr  adopted  land,  dlaoounted 
them  as  Inconoalvahle.  "n^en,  one  day  tn 
1M3.  a  large  ooovoy  of  bosee  puUed  Into 
Alameda. 

"We  realised  then,  that  what  couldnt  hap- 
pen had  happened."  Ifr.  Toahlno  recalls. 

Permitted  to  take  only  what  they  could 
carry,  in  many  instances  abandoning  to  the 
white  majority  their  bualneesee,  famu,  homes 
and  cars,  the  Japanese  Americans  were 
haded  onto  buses  and  taken  over  the  moun- 
tains and  into  the  deeert. 

Mr.  Yoehlno  and  his  family  were  sent  to 
Tanforan  Assembly  Center,  then  to  a  War 
Relocation  Atithorlty's  camp  In  Utah,  180 
mUes  south  of  Saft  Lake  Olty.  In  the  middle 
of  nowhere." 

"It  was  called,  ironically  enough  from  our 
point  of  view.  Camp  Topaz.  Jewel  of  the 
Desert,"  Mr.  Toshlno  recalls  'For  all  Intents 
and  purposes.  It  waa  a  concentration  camp, 
fenced  in  by  bfurbed  wire,  complete  with 
gfUard  towers  and  machineguns." 

How  the  Nlsel  emerged  from  the  relocation 
experience  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  Is  by  now  a  well-known  story.  More 
than  33.000  of  them  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  after  the  War  Department,  bowing  to 
rei>eatad  petitions  from  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans for  a  chance  to  prove  their  loyalty, 
finally  agreed  to  accept  enlistments  In  1043 

They  proved  their  loyalty  with  a  vengeance, 
but  the  coet  was  fteraome.  The  famous  aUl- 
Nlsel  44ad  Regimental  Combat  Team  suffered 
a  900-percent  casualty  rate  In  combat  In  Italy 
and  R«noe.  In  11  months  of  combat  the 
unit  won  almost  8,000  Purple  Hearts,  843 
SUver  Stars.  48  Distinguished  Service  Crosses 
and  1  Medal  of  Honor.  In  terms  of  size  and 
length  of  service  It  was  the  most  decorated 
unit  In  American  military  history.  Other 
Nlsel  served  with  equal  distinction  as  lan- 
guage specialists  tn  the  Pacific  war  against 
the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

Why  did  the  Japanese  American  serve  with 
such  unswerving  devotion?  Mr.  Toshlno. 
who  served  In  the  Padfle  with  a  mlUtary  In- 
telligence group,  says  the  young  men  behind 
the  barbed  wire  of  the  relocation  camps  who 
volunteered  by  the  hundreds  wanted  to  afflrm 
their  faith  In  the  ITnltad  States,  and  win 
decent  treatment  tor  their  families. 

"We  believed,  even  In  the  depths  of  mental 
and  emotional  depression  during  our  Intern- 
ment, In  the  ultimate  goodnees  of  the  coun- 
try." he  says.  "We  beUeved  that  the  right 
would  prevail  after  the  emotions,  the  hys- 
teria, subsided. " 

Mr.  Toshlnol  sxperlencee  In  Camp  Topaz — 
he  was  a  liaison  oOcer  working  with  the 
camp  admlnlstratlcD  and  the  evacuees — first 
awakened  in  him  the  desire  for  a  career  of 
helping  people. 

After  the  war.  he  enrolled  at  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago,  graduating  In  IMS 
with  a  degree  In  labor  relations.  There  fol- 
lowed SVi  years  as  a  social  worker  on  Chi- 
cago's teeming  West  Side,  where,  laboring 
among  Negroes.  Jews.  Italians,  and  Germans 
he  saw  once  again  "how  difficult  and  terrible 
It  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority  group  " 

A  year  In  the  personnel  department  of  a 
steel  tube  maniifacturlng  plant  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Loyola  University  of  Chi- 
cago came  next,  and  then  the  American 
Ftlends  Service  Committee  asked  Mr.  Yoshlno 
to  head  up  Ita  Job  oppcrtunltles  program  In 
the  Chicago  area.  His  Instructions  were 
simple:  to  carry  the  concern  of  the  Quakers 
Into  the  business  community,  to  ask  employ- 
ers as  Individuals  to  do  what  they  co\ild  to 
end  discriminatory  hiring  practices. 

The  Friends  program  was  a  small  one  in- 
volving Just  800  employers;  but  Mr.  To- 
shlno's  work  was  not  unnoticed.  In  1966,  he 
was  oalled  to  Washington  to  serve  on  the 
President's  Committee  on  Oovemment  Con- 
tracts. On  March  S,  1961,  under  Kxecutlve 
order  of  President  Kennedy,  the  Committee 
became  a  part  of  the  Preeident's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 


As  Deputy  Director  of  the  Committees 
field  services,  Mr.  Toahlno  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  encouraging  Federal  agencies  to 
adopt  positive  programs  to  Insure  eqvuil  op- 
portunity for  the  Nation's  2.800.000  Oovem- 
ment workers.  He  and  hla  coworkers  review 
reports  on  complaints  of  discrimination  with 
almost  a  compulsive  urgency,  often  working 
late  at  night  and  on  weekends. 

Justice  delayed  Is  Justice  denied:  the 
Grovernment  has  "a  solemn  obligation,"  in 
Mr.  Yoehlno'B  view,  to  dispense  Justice  with- 
out delay  to  its  own  people. 

Mr.  Toehlno  has  carried  this  same  message 
to  communities  and  employers  on  speaking 
tours  across  the  country.  His  persuasive 
talents  are  such  that  ths  White  House  in 
1961  asked  him  to  Join  a  special  State  De- 
partment task  force  attempting  to  bring 
about  the  voluntary  desegregation  of  res- 
taurants on  U.S.  Route  40  nesu'  Washington. 
DC ,  where  exclusionary  policies  had  caused 
acute  embarrassment  to  Afro-Asian  diplo- 
mats.   The  task  force  was  largely  successful. 

Ignorance  and  apathy  have  been  Mr. 
Yoshino's  enemies  In  his  personal  campxaign 
against  discrimination.  He  says  be  has 
found  a  number  of  company  presidents  and 
board  chxdrmen  who  are  committed  to  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity,  but  Ignorant 
of  the  practices  followed  by  their  own  per- 
sonnel departments. 

Recognition  in  many  forms  has  come  to 
Mr.  Yoshlno  because  of  his  work.  He  Is  a 
board  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Intergroup  Relations  Officials  and  Is 
chairman  of  the  Kastem  District  Council 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
Last  year  he  was  one  of  five  persons  honcn-ed 
by  the  league  as  "Nlael  of  the  Blennlum." 
A  few  months  later  Booeevelt  University 
named  him  its  1963  alumnus  of  the  yecu*. 

One  gets  the  feeling.  In  talking  to  the  man. 
that  public  acclaim  Is  a  secondary  oonsid- 
eratlon.  A  devout  Methodist  and  family 
man,  Mr.  Yoshlno  knows  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  from  observation  what  he  terms 
"the  crushing  humllltatlon  of  being  rejected 
because  of  an  accidental  diaraeterlstlc.'* 

In  his  work,  he  la  trying  to  affirm  the  es- 
sential dlgrnlty  of  man.  •Everything,"  Mr. 
Yoshlno  says,  "stems  from  that." 


Representatioa  (rf  ladifent  DefeadaBtt 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


or  wrw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15. 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  \mder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJS.  7467)  to  provide 
legal  assistance  for  Indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  In  U.S.  courts. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  author 
of  the  amendmoit,  what  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  (m  a  partner- 
ship in  which  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
one  of  the  partners. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MiSBOurL  I  think  It  is 
very  clear  that  all  this  amendment  says 
is  that  no  Member  of  Congress  shall  be 
appointed  as  counsel  in  any  case  covered 
by  this  act.  I  do  not  think  It  would  Kppilj 
to  a  partnership  but  to  the  Individual 
himself,  because  I  do  not  think  the  court 
would  say  that  Smith,  Jones,  and  Brown 
are  appointed  for  this  ease.  The  court 
appoints  Mr.  Brown,   Mr.  Smith,   Mr. 
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Owens,  or  somebody  else  to  defend  in  the 
case. 

Mr.  LIND6AY.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  quite  wrong.  Under  Federal 
court  decisions  the  disqualification  of  one 
member  of  a  law  firm  is  imputed  to  the 
other  members  of  the  law  firm,  to  his 
partners. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  think  in  refer- 
ence to  this  amendment  that  you  are 
probably  disqualifying  any  law  firm  in 
which  a  Member  of  Congress  is  a  pfu-t- 
ner.  If  that  Is  the  case,  I  think  it  should 
be  made  clear  what  Is  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  would  take  exception,  I 
would  argue,  and  I  think  other  lawyers 
in  this  body  would  argue  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  the  only  one  who  is  included 
in  this  amendment.  Unless  that  in- 
dividual was  appointed,  it  would  not 
affect  the  situation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  the  gentle- 
man's intention  that  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  a  partner  in  a  law  firm,  the  law 
partners  of  the  Member  of  Congress 
and  other  attorneys  working  for  that 
firm  may  be  appointed  but  the  Member 
of  Congress  himself  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  would 
be  my  Intention.  I  am  only  attempting 
to  hit  at  the  Members  of  Congress. 


We  Mntt  Desfat>7  Poverty  in  Our  Coootry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  osnow 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  16. 1963 

Mrs.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  delivered  in  this 
Chamber  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  Many  of  us  were  impressed  with 
his  emphasis  on  the  need  to  eradicate 
the  roots  of  poverty  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoEo  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  poverty  in  Wa^iington,  D.C., 
that  appeared  In  the  January  12,  1964, 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
Portions  of  the  article  are  poignant  to 
read.  However,  the  article  by  Eve  Ed- 
strom  lucidly  limns  the  plight  of  those 
enmeshed  in  the  poverty  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  worthwhile  read- 
ing now  and  worth  rereading  during  ap- 
propriation time. 

The  article  follows: 

•**THrr'ai  Alx  Sctjtflxn' — Like  Me" 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  shame  Is  that  in  the  Capital  City  of 
the  world's  richest  Nation,  the  mother  meant 
it  when  she  said  her  family  was  blessed: 

Blessed  because  they  had  food — one-dish 
meals  of  grits  or  beans  or  fried  potatoes. 

Blessed  because  they  had  a  place  to  stay — 
a  tumbling-down  hovel  without  heat  but 
with  rats. 

Blessed  because  they  had  clothes — ^rem- 
nants fashioned  Into  skirts;  shoes  purchased 
for  16  centa  at  CkMdwlU  Industries. 

"People  ought  to  count  their  blessings,'* 
she  told  a  health  and  welfare  eoundl  work- 


er. "I  count  mine  every  day.  I  look  over 
what  I  havent  had  and  what  I  got  now. 

"I  always  lived  hard.  Many  a  morning 
I  went  to  school  without  a  bite  but  I  knew 
that  my  mother  was  doing  the  best  she 
could.  It  was  Just  like  I  had  a  whole 
meal  •   •   •  since  I  understood  It. 

"I  didn't  get  noway  near  as  much  as  my 
children  get.  Sometimes  we  would  C(»ne 
home  and  mama  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
give  us  for  dinner  but  we  would  Just  go  out 
and  play  and  overlook  it.  I  used  to  go  to 
school  in  the  winter  practically  half-bare- 
foot and  my  children  don't  know  nothing 
about  that." 

DESPERATION 

But  there  still  are  hundreds  of  children 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  who  go  to  school 
without  a  bite  or  dont  go  to  school  because 
they  are  without  shoes. 

Afld  there  also  are  those  who  literally  do 
not  have  a  place  to  stay. 

Police  and  welfare  workers  tell  you  about 
them — the  families  who  huddle  in  hallways 
until  the  building's  occupants  chase  them 
out,  the  faznilles  who  furtively  slip  into  con- 
demned houses  until  police  rout  them  out. 

They  show  up  at  24-ho\u'  restaurants, 
pleading  to  remain  tuitil  morning.  In  des- 
peration, they  go  to  the  police  women's  bu- 
reau to  seek  a  bed. 

By  the  time  they  get  there,  the  children 
are  whimpering  for  food.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  are  so  si(^  that  they  can't  keep 
food  down  and  must  be  taken  to  the  hoai^tal. 

This  Is  the  type  of  poverty  that  Is  <erodlng 
lives  In  every  slum  of  every  American  city 
today. 

LIVIMC  BT  "PICKINCB" 

It  Is  a  poverty  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
lacking  some  of  the  more  civilised  necessi- 
ties of  our  society — an  alarm  clock  so  a  child 
can  be  on  time  for  school,  an  IceboK  so  that 
food  won't  spoil,  a  bathroom  so  children  can 
be  kept  dean. 

It  Is  a  poverty  that  has  everything  to  do 
with  lacking  the  barest  necessities  for  sur- 
vival. 

There  are  poor  people  in  Washington  who 
get  water  by  carrying  a  bucketful  from  a  gas 
station,  who  obtain  light  by  running  exten- 
sion oords  across  an  alley  to  a  nelshbor's 
home,  who  live  like  rats  in  enclosures  under 
pcMxdies. 

In  the  heitri  of  the  city,  some  of  the  poor 
try  to  make  a  living  by  "picking" — picking 
up  discarded  papers  and  bottles  to  be  sold 
to.  the  Junkman,  picking  over  gutter  debris 
to  see  if  last  night's  drunk  lost  any  coins, 
picking  at  the  slots  of  vending  machines  for 
a  stray  dime. 

"Gimme  a  penny"  is  the  street  call  of  the 
yo\mg.  Youngsters  have  been  known  to 
chase  strangers  for  blocks  In  quest*  of  "11- 
berry  books." 

If  there  is  any  solace  to  be  found  In  the 
slums  of  Washington,  it  Is  summed  up  by 
the  Inhabitant  who  said: 

"Here,  people  are  equals.  They're  aU 
scufflln'  Jiist  like  me.  Nobody  thinks  he's 
any  better  than  anybody  else." 

MASS  PHKNOlONOir 

The  fact  that  poverty  persists  in  this  land 
of  plenty  is  an  established  fact  long  known 
to  economists  and  welfare  wrakers.  But 
only  recently,  through  numerous  punished 
studies,  has  the  pUght  of  the  Impoverished 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserves. 

And  for  the  first  time  since  the  1930's.  na- 
tional leadership  has  stepped  in  to  spur  the 
battle  against  poverty.  In  hU  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  week.  President  John- 
son declared  "unconditional  war  on  poverty 
In  America."  He  called  for  better  schooU, 
homes,  health,  training,  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

But  It  stlU  is  difficult  for  most  of  affluent 
America  to  believe  that  poverty  Is  a  mass 
phenomenon  afflicting  almost  1  out  of  4 
of    their    felkyw    citizens.      And,    contrary 


to  i^ular  belief,  most  of  the  poc«'  must 
fend  for  themselves;  only  about  1  in  6 
Is  a  beneficiary  of  public  relief. 

One  reason  why  the  poor  have  been  ignored 
Is  that  they  are  so  svitxnerged — burled  on 
poverty-pocked  hillsides  or  In  the  bowels 
of  big  cities — that  the  affluent  don't  know 
they  exist. 

How  many  Washington  area  residents,  for 
example,  know  about  the  mother  and  three 
children  who  live  in  a  beaenvent  room  near 
the  Simmons  Elementary  School,  1st  and 
Pierce  Sts.  NW.? 

The  room  has  no  heat  and  the  only  cook- 
ing apparatus  Is  a  hot  plate.  Eeach  day. 
the  mother  leaves  oatmeal  on  the  hot  plate 
when  she  goes  to  work  at  7  ajn. 

One  recent  bitter  day,  the  "man-<rf-the- 
house" — a  7-year-old  boy  in  the  second 
grade  at  Simmons — attempted  to  heat  the 
room.  He  removed  the  oatmeal  and  placed 
a  large  pan  of  water  on  the  hot  jrtate. 

ITie  pan  was  too  heavy  and  both  the  pan 
and  the  hot  plate  fell  on  the  boy.  His 
clothes  ignited  and  he  was  a  fimning  torch 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  street.  Neigh- 
bors beat  out  the  flames  and  the  boy  was 
admitted  to  Children's  Hospital  for  third- 
degree  burns  aU  over  his  body. 
STTNSHzmc  Bamos 

Poverty  sears  the  city's  aged  citizens  as 
well. 

Just  two  days  before  Christmas,  The 
Washington  Post  received  a  letter  from 
"Just  one  of  the  old  ladles  who  would  like 
to  live,  but  on  what?" 

Her  monthly  Income  Is  $86  and  her  month- 
ly expenses,  including  medicines  but  not 
allowing  lot  food,  amount  to  $89.86. 

"I  earned  $3  sewing  today  and  that  with 
$2  tn  a  Christmas  card  will  pay  $8.60  again 
Monday  for  my  blood  teets."  she  wrote.  "I've 
never  had  to  accept  help  and  none  of  the 
nelghlKMV  know  how  I  eat. 

"Sc«netlmes  I  think  it  would  be  welocxne 
for  folks  like  me  If  there  was  a  gas  chamber 
to  go  Into.  It's  too  far  to  the  sxinshlne 
bridge." 

Probably  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of 
what  it  means  to  be  poor  in  Waahington  have 
been  c<xnpUed  by  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  during  the  last  4  years. 

The  study,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  was 
focused  on  child-rearing  practices  among 
low-inc(Hne  families  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

But  through  interviews  with  the  families — 
such  as  the  one  with  the  mother  who  was 
"bleesed" — and  through  the  written  experi- 
ences of  staff  members  who  lived  In  Wash- 
ington's blighted  areaa,  the  stark  picture 
of  living  conditions  of  the  clty^  poor  was 
recorded. 

For  example,  one  staff  member,  the  late 
Roscoe  Lewis,  lived  In  a  central  Northwest 
Washington  area  wh««  dwellings  once 
housed  single  families  and  now  contain  as 
many  as  9  families  with  40  or  more  persons. 

DXTULS  or  MIBZaT 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  report 
he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death. 

"Many  of  these  houses  now  are  mere  shells. 
The  front  doors  are  gone  from  some.  They 
are  like  Alabama  'shotgun'  houses — you 
could  shoot  through  front  and  back  doors 
without  touching  the  house. 

"Apartments  are  dim  since  only  the  front 
and  rear  rooms  have  windows.  Where  walls 
are  papered,  the  paper  is  faded,  greuay,  and 
sagging  in  spots. 

"One  small  bulb  hangs  frcm  each  celling; 
at  night  it  would  be  difficult  to  read — If  there 
were  anything  to  read. 

"The  personal  possessions  of  many  of  these 
families  are  old,  dilapidated,  rickety,  hardly 
usable,  stuffing  Is  sticking  from  the  arms 
of  living  room  ftunltm-e;  springs  are  free 
from  their  fastenings  and  pushing  Into  cov- 
ers. One  Bits  gingerly  on  moat  chairs  and 
settees.     Beds  are  usually  Iron  with  only 
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\  A  BXrUGX 
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■naahed.  •   •   •  For     the 

get  lA  cents  per  hundred 


ire  forced  to  live   in   this 

tt  Is  no  I  [nail  wonder  that  they  do 

the  niceties  of  middle-class  Uv- 


ellldren 


who  told  of  her  struggle 

kiren  on  937.50  a  week — 

to  a  baby-sitter. 

anything  and  offers  to  help 

say  to  htm:  "But  youll 

first."*  she  said.   "You 

right  off  and  offer  what 

Of  eouree.  you  hope 

'  mi  want  to  make  it  legal. 

Mchoossrs." 

^orprlae  no  one  that  this 

likes  a  drink  of  gin  or  a 


w  tilsky  but  once  in  a  while 

h  Uf  pint  of  gin."  she  aald. 

all  I  spend  on  myself.     I 

di  iss  for  about  3  years.    I'd 

gl  1  once  In  awhile  and  the 

t  go  nowhere  to  need  a  new 


iOl 


iMSDAT 

who  eventually  received 

allotment  of  tlM.  wants  a 

for  her  children.    She  Is 

dents  when  she  says: 

t^ilng  I  want  It's  a  back- 

my  children  don't  have 

■treet  •  •  •  I  sure  hope 

day  I  can  do  better.    But 


alone    take    over    $136. 
I  try  I  seem  to  keep  go- 
af getting  out  or  debt, 
plaoe.  •  •  •  It's  fiinan. 


alnt  It?  •  •  •  look  In  this  bedroom.  Bee 
where  leaking  water  has  J\ist  about  ripped 
all  the  paper  off  the  waU?  Now  look  here  In 
this  closet.  When  it  rains  it  pours  in  here 
so  hard  I  have  to  remove  all  the  chUdren'a 
dothee.  Now  look  at  this  here  toilet.  The 
plumbers  come  and  here's  bow  they  fixed 
it — stuck  an  old  pencU  in  the  mechanism 
to  keep  the  water  from  running.  How  long 
do  you  thing  that's  going  to  last?  *  *  *  It 
seems  like  for  $66  a  month  rent  you  ought 
to  have  some  repairs. 

"I  tell  you.  I  believe  in  bringing  up  my 
children  in  decent  svirroundlngs  and  that's 
why  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  dirty,  foul- 
smelllng  dimip.  I  want  my  children  to  be 
something  and  no  matter  what  I  tell  them 
it  doesn't  do  much  good  when  they  go  down- 
stairs and  hear  some  of  these  rascals." 

Despite  the  old  saying  that  "Ignorance  is 
bliss,"  the  poor  are  not  happy  over  their 
lack  of   knowledge. 

One  mother  told  how  hurt  she  Is  when 
her  children  bring  home  a  difficult  question 
from  school  and  she  cannot  help  them.  She 
held  up  a  piece  of  paper  with  four  written 
words,  including  "president." 

"My  daught«-.  Bell,  had  to  learn  to  spell 
them  words."  she  said.  "She  asked  me  to 
listen  to  her.  I  could  not  speU  'president' 
by  heart.  It  hurt  me,  but  I  would  not  show 
the  hiirt." 

The  poor  also  know  why  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap. 

"If  you  dont  have  no  education."  another 
mother  said,  "you  cant  get  nowhere  You 
have  to  scrub  fioors  or  wash  dishes.  I  dont 
know  anything  else  to  do  but  to  iron  and 
wash  dishes." 

Even  those  who  do  know  how  to  do  some- 
thing else  are  ashamed  of  their  lack  of  pro- 
fessional skills.  Sonny,  a  semlllterate  con- 
struction worker,  told  how  he  gets  a  sick 
feeling  In  his  stomach  "Just  thinking  about 
people  with  an  education  and  position." 

"Suppose  I  like  this  girl."  he  said.  "I  go 
to  her  house  and  I  meet  her  father.  He 
starts  talking  about  what  he  done  today. 
He  talks  about  operating  on  somebody  and 
sewing  them  up  and  about  surgery  I  know 
he's  a  doctor  'cause  of  the  way  he  talks 
Then  she  starts  talking  about  what  she  did. 
Maybe  she's  a  boes  w  a  supervisor.  Maybe 
she's  a  lawyer  and  her  father  says  to  me: 
'And  what  do  you  do?' " 

Sonny  was  told  that  he  had  a  skill,  too. 
that  he  co\ild  help  construct  a  b\illding  at 
pour  a  sidewalk. 

"Maybe  so,"  he  said,  "but  when  was  the 
last  time  you  saw  anybody  standing  around 
talking  about  concrete?" 

Wo  oasPAni 
But  most  of  the  poor  do  not  despair  They 
are  more  like  the  mother  who  said  she 
was  blessed  because  her  children  were  "30 
times  t>etter  off"  than  she  had  been  in  South 
Carolina  before  coming  here  in  1969. 

"They  can  go  to  acbool."  she  said.  "They 
can  go  to  chizrch.  TTiey  don't  have  to  stay 
out  nary  a  single  day.  They  have  time  to 
study.  I  used  to  want  to  go  to  church  but 
if  I  had  shoes  I  dldnt  have  a  dress  or  other 
things  to  wear.  •  •  •  But  my  children  has 
these  things  to  go. 

"I  have  never  been  crazy  about  money 
as  I've  never  had  tt  to  be  crazy  about.  I'm 
crazy  more  about  my  family's  welfare  and 
happiness." 

In  his  declaration  of  war  on  poverty  Lh  the 
state  of  the  Union  address  last  week.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  promised  to  pursue  "poverty 
wherevef  It  exists."  v^ 

T|hls.  he  MM.  may  be  in  city  slums  or  small 
towns,  sharecropper  shacks,  migrant  worker 
^mps,  boom  towns,  depressed  areae,  Indian 
reeervatl<»is.  among  whites  as  weil  as  Negroes 
and  the  young  as  well  as  the  aged. 

Here  Is  a  picture  of  the  poverty  in  a  "city 
slum"  as  seen  In  Wanhlngtnn 

By  conservative  Income  standards,  almost 
1  in  10  of  Waehlngton's  178,808  families  Uve 


in  such  "abject  poverty"  that  they  must  do 
without  bare  necessities. 

They  include  the  city's  6.906  families  who. 
according  to  1000  census  data,  try  to  exist  on 
less  than  $1,000  annually  and  tfee  0^73  fami- 
lies who  try  to  make  out  on  IncooMs  of  lees 
than  $3,000. 

The  lack  of  dollars  In  these  famiUee  Is  Ued 
to  their  other  lacks. 

While  occasionally  a  college  graduate  may 
be  fotind  among  them,  their  chief  lack  is 
schooling  and  marketable  skills.  The  men 
in  these  Impoverished  househoids  are  likely 
to  have  less  education  than  thatr  wives. 

The  heads  of  these  families  also  are  apt  to 
be  unemployable  because  they  suffer  from  a 
high  Incidence  of  mental  and  other  disabling 
diseases.  Some  of  their  Illnesses  are  directly 
connected  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  live. 

They  have  no  control  over  many  of  their 
difficulties.  Most  pniisres  the  wrong  color 
skin  and  so  they  t>eoome  "the  last  to  be  hired, 
first  to  be  fired." 

Others  compound  toelr  economic  difficul- 
ties by  Increasing  thetr  family  year  after 
year  even  though  their  Income  remains  hope- 
lessly static. 

Besides  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  heap,  another  83.377  families — 
which  adds  up  to  more  than  one  In  four  of 
the  city's  famUiee — live  on  incomes  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $34»0e. 

Substantial  portions  at  the  accompanying 
article  are  based  on  hitherto  unpublished 
interviews  with  Washington's  low-Income 
families  which  were  conducted  by  field  work- 
ers detailed  to  a  special  project  here. 

The  4-year  project,  wlilch  focused  on 
child-rearing  practices  among  the  low- 
Income  families,  began  In  September  1959. 
with  financial  support  from  the  National  In- 
sUtute  of  Mental  Health.  It  liaa  been  di- 
rected by  Hylan  Lewis  for  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area. 
Besides  conducting  oountleae  Interviews 
with  the  families  and  taping  some  of  them, 
project  workers  actually  lived  In  Washing- 
ton's blighted  aress  and  recorded  their  im- 
pressions. The  raw  material  obtained  is 
now  being  analyzed  and  oompUed. 

Other  pctfts  of  the  aocoaipan.ylng  article 
are  based  on  December  IMS,  poUoe  com- 
plaints invesUgatod  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
and  on  Interviews  with  District  sctoool  and 
child  welfare  officials. 


Representation  of  Indifent  Defendant$ 

SPEEX:^! 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  WKw  JxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  January  IS,  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  7«7)  to  provide 
assistance  for  Indigent  defendants  in  crimi- 
nal cases  In  U.S.  courts. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jokes]  this  question. 
Ek)  I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment  is  merely  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  may  not  represent  an  indigent 
defendant? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No,  that  is 
not  the  purpose  at  all.  He  could  not  be 
appointed.  A  Congressman  may  volun- 
teer to  serve  without  pay.  Such  a  case 
would  not  be  affected  at  aU.  But  the 
amendment  says  that  no  Member  shall 
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be  appointed  to  serve  as  counsel  and 
make  himself  eligible  for  this  rranunera- 
tion.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  me 
a  little  time,  since  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  wants  to  get  a  little  rough, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  too. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not yield  further.  I  want  to  say  merely 
this.  This  amendment,  if  that  is  what 
it  does,  is  certainly  well  taken.  I  think 
there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  involved  for 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Congress  to 
practice  in  a  Federal  court  in  any  case. 
It  may  or  may  not  technically  be  legal 
but.  as  a  matter  of  good  practice,  I  have 
a  great  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  it. 


The  State  of  Utopia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NZW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  was  the  klckoff  for  his  campaign 
and  purely  political  in  approach. 

To  bring  the  country  to  reality.  David 
Lawrence,  in  the  January  9  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star,  describes  what  the  mes- 
sage Intents— the  arrival  of  the  mlllen- 
ium. 

The  article  follows: 
Ok  thi   Statx  of  thi  Union — President's 

Messaos    Is    Callxd    a    Description    ov    a 

Utopian  Stats 

( By  £>avld  Lawrence ) 
President   Johnson   has  Just  delivered   to 
Congress  not  so  much  a  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  as  an  alluring  description  of 
a  Utopian  state. 

^The  President  spoke  of  the  "imprecedented 
progress  of  our  free  enterprise  economy  over 
the  last  S  years,"  and  said  that  wages,  pro&ta, 
and  family  Income  are  "at  their  highest  level 
In  history."  He  nevertheless  thoiight  it 
necessary  to  declare  "unconditional  war  on 
poverty  In  America." 

Though  speaking  of  the  United  Stotes  as 
"the  richest  nation  on  earth."  Mr.  Johnson, 
even  more  than  his  predecessor,  emphasized 
poverty  as  a  national  problem.  He  did  not 
define  this  ezpllottly.  but  In  general  terms. 
He  said  his  purpose  was  "to  help  that  one- 
fifth  of  all  American  families  with  Incomes 
too  small  even  to  meet  their  basic  needs." 

The  question  remains,  however,  as  to  what 
are  really  the  basic  needs  and  what  persons 
can  accurately  be  described  as  poverty  stiick- 
en.  Th»  President  seems  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  the  poverty  Is  "In  a  lack  of  education 
and  training,  in  a  lack  of  medical  care  and 
housing.  In  a  lack  of  decent  communities 
in  which  to  live  and  bring  up  their  children." 
But.  surprisingly  enough,  the  President 
made  no  mention  of  weaknees  In  indlvldttal 
character  and.  In  many  cases,  an  Inherited 
incapacity  to  equal  the  achievements  of  one's 
average  fellow  man. 

No  doubt  there  are  communltlw  In  which 
poverty  occxirs.  just  as  there  are  distressed 
areas  where  some  unemployment  prevails, 
and  relief  should  be  provided.  But  It  Is 
regrettable  that  not  enough  emphasis  >»" 
been  placed  upon  Individual  responslMllty 
and  also  on  the  most  effective  way  to  create 
jobs.     The  President  rl^tly  said: 

"For  the  war  against  poverty  win  not  be 
won  here  In  Washington.  It  most  be  won 
in  the  field — In  every  private  home,  In  every 


public  offloe.  from   the  courthouse   to   the 
V/hlte  Houssl" 

But  there  w«s  one  omisBlon.  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  mention  the  need  to  remove  the 
barriers  that  the  private  enterprise  system 
faces  every  day  In  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
About  the  only  reference  to  job  creation  In 
the  President's  speech  was  the  mention  of 
the  $11  billion  tax  reduction  over  the  next 
2  years.  He  spdte  of  it  as  providing  Invest- 
ment incentives.  But  In  the  same  address 
to  Congress  the  President  repeated  «n  error 
which  has  often  been  noted  in  past  admin- 
istration policies;  namely,  a  recommendation 
that  laws  be  passed  which  cannot  but  have 
the  effect  of  frustrating  the  development 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Johnson  recommended  legislation,  for 
example,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  com- 
mittees on  an  Industry-by-lndustry  basis 
which  woxild  have  the  authority  to  put  Into 
effect  higher  rates  for  overtime.  The  theory 
is  that  this  would  serve  as  a  penalty  for  use 
of  overtime  and  create  more  jobs.  But  to 
tell  the  managers  of  free  enterpwlse  In  Amer- 
ica that  they  must  eliminate  overtime  In 
order  to  create  new  jobs  is  equivalent  to  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  accept  Government 
dictation  In  work  schedules  or  pay  higher 
rates  for  unavoidable  overtime. 

There  are  many  Industries  In  which  a  few 
hours  of  overtime  work  Is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. In  those  cases  where  one  or  two 
shifts — ^wlth  perhaps  a  small  amount  of 
overtime — can  perform  the  required  work. 
It  seems  Incredible  that  any  business  would, 
on  Ite  own,  choose  to  use  large  amounte  of 
overtime  at  rates  of  time-and-a-half  per 
hour  when  a  new  shift  of  employees  can  be 
put  on  at  the  regular  wage  rates. 

But  the  prc^osal  Illustrates  the  tendency 
here  to  deal  with  questions  on  the  basis  of 
economic  partisanship.  For  the  Increase  of 
overtime  rates  Is  something  which  the  unions 
have  advocated,  not  necessarily  to  produce 
more  jobs  but  to  Increase  the  Incrane  of  the 
regular  employees.  In  most  Instances,  the 
effect  probably  would  be  to  give  higher  In- 
comes to  the  regular  employees  who  work 
overtime  rather  than  to  create  places  tor 
new  workers. 

There  were  many  proposals  In  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  nearly  all  couched  tn  very 
general  terms.  The  statement  of  the  alms 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  policy  Is  In 
line  wtlh  that  of  preceding  administrations. 
There  have  always  been  proclamations  of 
high  purpose — to  curtail  and  even  abolish 
big  armament,  to  enlarge  world  trade,  and 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  free  nations  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living  through  an  ef- 
ficient foreign  aid  program.  But  the  big  dif- 
ficulty is  In  the  method  and  formula  to  be 
used  to  accomplish  sutih  hlgb->oundlng  pur- 
poses. Thiis.  tile  President  declared  that  the 
United  SUtes  "must  be  constantly  prepared 
for  the  worst  and  constantly  acting  for  the 
beet."  He  added  that  we  "m\ist  be  strong 
enough  to  win  any  war.  and  we  must  be  wise 
enough  to  prevent  one." 

So  there  really  was  no  new  contribution 
to  InternaUonal  policy.  In  fact,  there  was 
little  new  on  the  dcwnestlc  side,  either.  For 
while  the  President  promised  "a  progressive 
administration  which  Is  efllclent  and  honest 
and  frugal."  the  budget  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  wUl  Involve  a  deficit  of  •4.9  bUUon. 

It  U  true  that  the  earlier  estimates  were 
higher,  but.  unfortimately.  a  fiscal  systMn 
Is  not  measured  by  the  size  of  the  estimates 
or  the  theoreUcal  economies  achieved  when 
estimates  are  finally  cut  down.  The  fact 
remains  that  America  Is  to  run  on  a  deficit 
budget  tax  the  yean  to  come,  and  not  a  single 
word  In  the  President's  meesage  gave  any  in- 
dication of  when  a  balanced  budget  will  be 
•ohleved.  So  the  people  of  the  United  States 
■I*  Mked  to  oactanus  to  accept  the  plati- 
tudes of  hopefulness— that  someday  the  mU- 
lennium  will  arrive. 


LAWS   RELATIVE    TO    THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  raxler  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biu-eau.  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
porte  or  documente  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporte  or 
documente  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives  or  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Govmistent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  publlo  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documente,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
pi  lis  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pxir- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  w<x^k  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective depcutment  or  esteblishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  7aa. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  OoNOusstoNAi,  Rxcoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  91. 60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cente) .  Also,  onters  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinte  from 
the  Recoro  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residencee  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shaU  be  lawftd  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  RepresenteUve.  or  Delegate,  extracte 
from  the  Congrxssionai.  Rxcoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  tmder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  stunclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sals  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UA  bode,  title  44,  sec.  160.  p. 
1939).  *^ 


A  Tribate  to  Our  Utc  Presidait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20.  1964 

ICr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Bs>eaker.  tributes 
to  our  late  President  have  taken  many 
aoisltiye  and  touching  torma.  We  are, 
after  all.  a  mature  nation,  and  the  loss 
of  a  Chiet  Executive  strikes  deeply  at  our 
natkmal  conaclousness. 

"nuMe  who  composed  some  expression 
of  their  grief  have  contributed  much  to 
the  heartbeat  of  America,  this  blessed 
land. 

One  such  ebntrlbutor  to  the  dramatic 
narratives  that  welled  up  throughout 
America  when  our  citizens  learned  of 
John  P.  Kennedy's  death  was  the  Honor- 
able Pols(»n  Everest,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
a  iudge  of  the  15th  Iowa  Judicial  clnnilt. 
and  a  frlmd  of  mine  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

To  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
CoifORXssioNAL  RicoRD,  I  commend  this 
stirring  eulogy  to  our  late  martjrred 
President,  and  cite  also  Judge  Everest's 
equally  moving  tribute  to  the  geniiis  of 
our  f (Mm  of  government 

There  will  be  fewer  faint  hearts  about 
the  futiu-e  of  this  noble  country  If  good 
people  will  strive  to  releam  and  be  forti- 
fied by  the  towering  majesty  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  so  earnestly  illustrated  by 
Jurge  Everest.  The  eulogy  follows: 
A   TUBtrrs   to   Od«    Latk   Pexsidknt,    John 

FlTZCXKALO   KZNKXDT 

There  are  times  when  language  is  a  totally 
inadequate  method  of  expression.  This  Is 
such  an  occasion.  All  over  oiir  country  In 
places  such  as  this  men  are  tr3rlng  to  describe 
the  gallant  and  admirable  qualities  of  our 
mxirdered,  martyred  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Few  will  succeed,  and  they, 
only  becaxise  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
him  than  can  be  gleaned  from  the  columns 
of  the  press.  This,  coupled  with  true  capac- 
ity to  paint  a  word  picture,  may  lead  one  or 
two  toward  the  goal  but  for  me  to  venture 
far  in  that  area  is  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge 
I  do  not  have  and  an  eloquence  I  do  not 
possess. 

A  few  outstanding  things  all  of  us  know. 
We  \inderstand  that  he  possessed  great  phys- 
ical courage.  This  he  demonstrated  through 
combat  service  in  time  of  war  and  in  facing 
up  to  excruciating  pain  and  sxiflering  since 
the  war.  These  are  qiiallties  shared  with 
many  others.  That  he  had  a  brilliant  intel- 
lect is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  absorbed  and  digested  facts  about  new 
and  strange  situations.  Amartng  quaUtles  of 
leadership  were  essential  to  his  success  not 
only  In  his  chosen  field  of  politics  but  in  his 
earlier  Navy  career.  Fot  a  stranger  to  go 
further  than  to  point  out  these  obvioxu 
characteristics  woiild  be  presimiptuous  in- 
deed. 

The  shocking  bitt  dramatic  manner  ot 
his  passing  has  been  siifflciently  depicted  by 
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radio.  televlslOQ,  and  press.  The  utter  futil- 
ity at  the  act  committed  can  hardly  be  ov«r- 
emi^iaslBed.  The  motivatioa  at  the  MCUMd 
asaaasln  may  be  suspected  bat  never  really 
known,  for  he  in  turn  has  been  gunned 
down  by  a  fotdiah  man  who  ootild  not  wait 
for  the  orderly  jvocesses  of  the  law  to  exact 
payment  for  so  foul  a  crime.  Oswald  never 
adnUtted  committing  the  assassination  much 
leas  the  reasons  why  he  did  It  but  if  it  be 
assumed  that  he  sought  to  modify  in  some 
degree  or  fashion  the  attitude  of  our  coun- 
try toward  Castro's  Cuba  the  only  result 
has  been  a  worsening  rather  than  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  severity  of  our  attltiide  in  that 
respect.  If  he  sought  to  create  confusion 
in  Government  by  murdering  the  Chief  of 
State  then  he  failed  of  the  objective  for  the 
act  served  to  imitc  rather  than  disrupt  the 
peofile  responsible  fw  o\ir  policy.  We  have 
already  seen  the  almost  Instant  transfer- 
ence of  authority  to  President  Johnson  who 
took  the  oath  of  <^ce  within  less  than  2 
hours  of  the  shooting  of  President  Kennedy. 
We  have  witnessed  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  sought  and  has  obtained  the  allegiance 
and  support  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
the  Senate  and  House  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  during  the  opening  weeks  of  his  Presi- 
dency he  will  be  free  from  partisan  criticism 
while  feeling  out  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  exposing  leadership  in  the  cold  war. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  killer  sought  modi- 
fication of  attitude  on  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram of  legislation  the  issues  there  are  too 
well  drawn  for  Presidential  attitudes  to 
change  them  in  any  important  respect.  The 
Legislature  and  the  courts  will  make  the  de- 
cision which  the  Executive  can  do  little  more 
than  implement. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  amiss  for  a  moment  to 
dwell  briefly  on  the  strength  of  the  form  of 
government  devised  for  us  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  implemented  through  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  wrote  and  persuaded  the 
States  to  adopt.  It  was  not  perfect.  Being 
drawn  by  mortals  it  partook  of  their  mor- 
tality. Like  all  legislation  It  was  the  prod- 
uct of  compromise  but  as  it  went  before  the 
people  it  expressed  the  fundamentals  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state;  separation  of 
powers  of  the  executive,  the  legislatiu-e,  and 
the  Judiciary;  delegation  of  powers  by  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  It  required  almost  Inune- 
dlate  amendment  through  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  assxired  protection 
of  the  individual  against  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power.  Throxigh  the  srears  it  has  not 
only  been  amended  but  Interpreted  and  as 
a  written  dociunent  it  Is  properly  the  subject 
of  interpretation.  Seldcxn  has  this  been 
done  without  arousing  passionate  protest  on 
the  part  of  some  and  this  was  true  in  early 
days  as  well  as  modern  times  but  the  essen- 
tial elements  remain.  Other  nations  have 
similar  documents  but  ours  alone  has  stood 
the  test  Off  time  and  stress.  It  aoeommo- 
datas  Itself  to  crlaes  such  as  the  aimannl nation 
of  Presidents  or  their  sudden  demise.  In  all 
the  times  this  has  happened  there  has  never 
been  the  sxiggestion  of  other  than  an  ard«-ly 
transference  of  power.  The  ugly  head  of 
dictatorship  has  never  reared  itaelf  nor  has 
the  military  sought  to  Interfere  with  dviUan 
authority.  These  have  be«i  common  oorol- 
larlea  in  other  lands  and  other  plaoes. 

In  all  probability  we  shaU  never  know  the 
true  motives  of  the  ■bbssbIii  but  the  result  Is 
a  senseleas  killing,  a  depraved  exprsMlan  oT 


hatred — incapable  of  rationalization.  We  de- 
plore the  deed  and  the  refleetton  It  casts  on 
our  vaunted  elvllliatlon.  Tboee  of  us  who 
have  been  expoeed  to  the  intensities  and 
passions  of  the  battlefltfd  recognlw  that  the 
veneer  of  dvinitttoo  Is  thin  and  rubs  off 
xinder  such  pressures  but  this  act  has  no  such 
excuse.  We  an  tempted  to  regard  such  a 
killer  as  Insane  but  the  stupid  act  of  another 
killer  makes  such  a  determination  Impos- 
sible and  leaves  only  the  field  of  speculation. 
The  answer  we  may  never  know. 

The  words  of  John  Masefleld,  poet  laureate 
of  England,  appeared  in  the  press  this  morn- 
ing: 

"All  generous  hearts  lament  the  leader  killed. 
The  yoiing  chief  with  the  smUing.  radiant 

face, 
The  winning  way-  that  turned  a  wondrous 

race 
Into  subllmer  pathwa]rB,  leading  on. 
Grant  to  us  life  that  though  this  man  be 

gone 
The  promise  of  his  spirit  be  fulfilled." 


International  Farm  Yootfa  Exchanfe 
Progri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WTOIONG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  ii^formation  on 
the  baclcground  and  mechanics  of  the  in- 
ternational farm -youth  exchange  pro- 
gram—IPYE— which  has  contributed  so 
commendably  to  international  under- 
standing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  number  of  items -which  explain 
the  program. 

This  information  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Moseley  of  Wilson.  Wyo.,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  inter- 
est in  the  program  through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Ufxjs  T>KLEOAT*a  CoNDrriONs  or 
Paxticipation 
This  application  is  accepted  subject  to  the 
following  provisions  required   of   all   candi- 
dates: 

(a)  Participants  must  be  mature  young 
.people  with  at  least  a  high  school  education, 
and  between  30  and  80  years  of  age.  Age  is 
considered  as  ot  January  1 .  Candidates  must 
have  passed  their  aoth  birthday,  but  not 
their  81st  birthday  <»  January  l  of  the  year 
in  which  they  will  partlc^te. 

(b)  Must   be   In   exoeUent   physical    and 
mental   health.    A  physiclanlB    certlfioatlon ' 
will  be  required  ot  accepted  candidates. 

(c)  liust  not  be  married,  have  dependents 
at  home  or  other  ties  that  would  create 
separation  problems. 

A177 


A178 


(d)  Ifuat  be 
oooddcntbl* 
■dTsnce  study  at 
ture.   and 
St«t««  and  tba 

(e)  A  langnagi  i 
dalagatM   who 
speaklnc   oountr 


rtlllnff  and  able  to  deTote 

and  •nmrgy  to  IntensiTe 

tb«  gaography,  hlatory,  eul- 

-" of  botb  tlia  United 

tobeTlalted. 
f  acUl^  win  be  reqxilred  ot 
to   other   than   Bngllah 
«a.    Candidatea    who    have 


ttoce 


acrid  iltun 


emontry 


» 


piople 


friendly 
wUl  be 
Ifuat 

cMlnltely  not  a  ' 

(1)  Muat  hare 
and 
rural 
wlU  be  needed  a]^. 

0)  Shoold 
Btandlng  other 
onea  own  potart 

W  Xtaderan 
adhere  etrlctly  tc 
prepared  tat 
cr  travel  will  be 
miun  of  1  wedc 
to  returning  to 
who  wlah  to  vtatt 
latlves  cr  friends 
Itinerary  for  this 
the  omclals 
country 

ObJeetlTea 

To  help 
betwBW  poo^e 
United  States. 

To  buUd  towart 

To  provide 
Ing.  and  playing 

Time  In  a  ooun'  ry 


atneere  interest  in  under- 
rather  than  enforcing 
▼tew. 
efreumstaneee  delegatee  mtist 
the  program  and  schedule 
D.     No  eztenaloD  of  time 
aJ>^orved  except  that  a  mazl- 
be  permitted  J\ist  prior 
United  States  for  those 
otlMT  nearby  ooontrlas,  re- 
st their  own  expense.    The 
must  be  ^>proved  by 
Bupefrlalng  the  program  in  the 


a  better  understanding 
other  eountrles  and  the 


I>romc  te 


Approodmattiy 
UTlng  experten^ 
Hie  key  to  thii 

family.   hemmiTu 

work  and 


arrangra  tents, 
wlllngne 


and  affeetlaa 
undsrstaadlng  of 
achlcTed  la  this 
haT»   the  beat 
phyaleal 
latlonships,  the 
person  into  the 
portant. 

Beeond.  this 
Dm  OHKVtunlt] 
actlTe   part   in 
youth  organlza 
erents 


'Should 


chlkhen 


The  family 

(1)  Accept  the 
your  boy  or  girl 

(2)  Accept  the 
famUy. 

(3)  Have 
age  of  the 

(4)  Baallas  the 
but  also  has  mxKh 

(»>  Be 
The  IFYX  may 
oovntry  with 
language  and  In 
food. 


I  exchanj  ee 


sympat  Mtle 
hkve 
dlff  (rent 


(•) 

at  temOy 
wlU  be  ~ 


(7)  Xaelnde  th4 
county  aetlTltlas. 
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travel  axkd 
to  Insure 

have  a  sinosre  and 

SkooM  naUasAhat  there 
and  prtrat^ffba  InvolTed. 
lastralat.    This  U 
Joyrlde." 

a  background  of  farm  life 

'enoe    and    knowledge    of 

and  educational  activities 


world  peace, 
oppfirtanlty  for  a  living,  work- 
experience  with  a  family. 


I  weeks  with  each  family. 

with  farm  family: 

program  is  Uving  with  a 

a  member,   aharlng   the 

.    TUs  leads  to  fellowBhip 

k  family  number.    A  true 

another  way  of  life  la  best 

■ray.    Hm  home  need  not 

(qulpment.   faclliUes.    and 

It  is  the  famHy  re- 

_     ss  to  accept  another 

family  circle  that  is  im- 


efpertenoe  should  give   the 

to  nhasrv<s  and  take  some 

the   community   life,  rural 

tlqns,  and  countrywide  4-H 


urxm  as  jrou  would  want 

accepted  by  a  family  abroad. 

IFTB  as  a  member  of  the 


of  4-H  Caub  age  or  the 
.  if  poeslble. 

la  anxious  to  learn 
to  give. 

and    understanding. 
dUfculty  In  a  strange 
tt  custoois,  a  dUTerent 
■umy  tnatanees  different 


la  ttks  UtaMad 

Uvtus  wMk 


JWTE  la 


aualtgr  and 


(8)  Help  the  I7TK  attend  the  church  of 
his  choice.  If  need  arises. 

(9)  Oiv*  the  I7TX  opp^tunity  to  attend 
exteaaUm.  ftem  argaalaatton.  eommunity  and 
countj  m*JBla»  asyeetaUy  ttwee  concerning 
youtft  WW*. 

(10)  Make  the  IFTX  feel  that  he  can  bring 
his  problems  to  you. 

(11)  Xist  the  JWrm  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
stMe  ttm  farm  and  lianas  routlno  and  how 
hn  will  flC  Into  tt.  Aa  early  understanding 
Islmpertnat. 

(19)  rnsnlilui  the  IFTB  not  as  a  gueet  nor 
aa  &  hired  hand  but  as  a  member  of  the 
famUy  wttllng  to  do  his  share  ot  the  dally 
work  and  wanting  to  reap  the  everyday  pteaa- 
ures  of  rural  life. 

( 13)  Give  the  IFTZ  some  time  for  his  own. 
for  letterwrttlng.  reporting,  and  other  per- 
sonal activities. 

(14)  Oomplete  the  report  on  your  IFTE 
and  forward  to  the  State  4-H  oOce. 

Finances: 

(1)  The  hoet  family  will  provide  board 
and  lodging. 

(2)  The  county  4-H  organizatl<m  wiU  pro- 
vide spending  money— »1  per  day  U  recom- 
mended. IFTK's  cannot  bring  much  money 
with  them  to  the  United  States.  This  will 
help  the  TFTE  meet  neceesary  personal  ex- 
penses— fllm.  stamps,  letterwrttlng,  laimdry. 
suppllea. 

It  win  be  detrimental  to  the  program  of 
promoting  IntematlonxU  understanding,  If 
you  are  lavlah  or  pay  your  IPTB. 

Insurance: 

bch  IFTB  has  a  health,  accident  and  lia- 
bUlty  insurance  policy.  In  case  of  any  mls- 
h^,  hoet  famlllee  contact  the  extension 
agent  Immediately.  He  will  In  txim,  contact 
the  State  4-H  Club  oOoe. 

County  extension  agent : 

(1)  The  famUy  should  feel  free  to  call 
on  the  agent  for  advice  and  help. 

(2)  The  agent  and  family  should  work 
out  arrangements  fc*  scheduling  speaking 
engagements  and  other  events  to  prevent  the 
IFTB  from  being  overloaded,  and  so  that  he 
may  receive  a  variety  of  experiences. 

(S)  The  flnanelal  arrangements  will  be 
worked  out  by  county  extension  agent. 

(4)  The  extension  agent  will  preeent  orien- 
tation material  to  the  hoet  family  on  the 
exchangee  and  the  IFTE  program  prior  to  ex- 
changee's arrival.  ) 


January  20 


Tke  FTC:  Lhing  by  Tmtli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TZHNXSSXB 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leadership  of  CSuitnnan  Paul  Rand  Dix- 
oq.  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsslon  has 
adopted  new  rules  and  methods  designed 
to  streamline  the  procedures  applied  by 
the  acency  In  carrying:  out  the  many  re- 
sponalbUiUes  imposed  upon  this  Oommis- 
skm  by  the  OoDcreas.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  dialrman  Dixon  and  his 
eoMeagnee  have  inaugurated  these  Im- 
prorements,  the  Commission  has  been 
oommeiided  by  liCembers  of  the  Caagress, 
meiaben  ot  the  bar.  and  by  leaden  in 
busineai  aad  Industry. 

Puzther  iwaiae  was  ctmferred  upon 
FTC  Qmtnaama  Dixon  and  the  Commia.- 
aioti  Just  recently  by  an  editorial  in  the 


caiattanooga  Times  In  my  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  r^rinted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoKD. 

The  editorial  f  oUows : 
[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Dec.  30.  1963) 
Th«  FTC:  Lxvnra  by  Tsoth 


P«n"B«  Uateninf  to  Rand  DIBOB  these  days 

will  perhaps  conceive  of  new  dimensions  for 
the  terms  "tree  enterprtae"  and  "equal  op- 
portunity." 

"Free  enterprise"  often  brings  to  mind  the 
protests  at  baslneaamao  gainst  what  they 
consider  to  be  imdue  governmental  Influence 
■  or  interference. 

As  Chairman  Panl  Rami  Dfaon  aC  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  said  yeaterday,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  not  to 
"blow  the  whistle  on  bualusM"  itmply  for 
the  sake  of  blowing.  Praslduut  Johnson  has 
personally  admonished  all  the  agandea  on 
this,  he  pointed  out.  Tennesaean  Dixon  was 
eloquent  in  his  exposition  of  and  fialth  in  the 
American  system.  It  is  also  the  a(Vyear-oId 
responsibUity  of  FTP,  be  saM,  to  see  that 
real  tree  enterprise,  free  of  unfair  or  illegal 
restraint,  exlata. 

"Free  opportunity"  often  bringa  dvil 
rights  to  mind. 

But  it  U  refreshing  to  note  Mr.  Dixon's 
description  of  FTC  as  the  guarant(»'  erf  "an 
equal  opportimity  for  every  business  to  com- 
pete in  a  fair  way." 

To  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  U  undoubtedly  the  least  known 
of  the  major  regulattvy  t^mmnMmmt,^„  one 
special  reason  in  the  South  to  that,  in  de- 
cadee  past,  most  top  FTC  controversies  have 
involved  controlling  interests  that  were 
resident  elsewhere  than  In  thi«  region. 

But  business  and  industry  executives 
know  indxistry  wril;  as  witness  the  pa<±ed 
audience  which  heard  Ur.  Dixon  yesterday 
at  the  Rotary  dub. 

Extemporaneously  and  with  a  line,  candid 
grasp.  Rand  Dixon  traced  the  passage  at  the 
Sherman  AnUtrust  Act  in  18S0;  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  in  1914.  and  Woodrow  Wilson's 
recommendation  that  the  FTC  be  estab- 
lished, also  in  that  year. 

Evoked  in  his  hearers'  minds  were  the  days 
of  the  great  WUaonlan  refcHins:  the  Under- 
wood freer  trade  bUl;  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  with  the  bill  written  by  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  and  with  a  significant  role 
played  by  Treasury  Secretary  William  Olbbe 
McAdoo.  a  former  Chattanooga  lawyer;  the 
Railway  and  Farm  Loan  Acta;  the  new  and 
stronger  pure  food  law  and  others. 

There  had  never  been  anything  like  this 
body  of  action  in  the  Nation  before. 

Today.  1.100  FTC  employeea.  including  500 
lawyers,  means  a  lot  of  people;  a  lot  of 
government;  yet  who  would  deny  the  solid 
and  essential  role  of  this  agency  in  conserving 
the  most  effective  and  productive  system 
human  beings  have  ever  known? 

In  ita  procedures— and  parUcuIarly  aince 
the  Dixon-instituted  practice  of  giving  busi- 
nesses informal  guidelines  on  request,  with- 
out the  expense  of  lawsuits— FTC  is  r«nark- 
able  in  Ita  relative  freedom  from  redtape. 

For  the  first  time  anywhere,  as  the  Chair- 
man said,  we  have  in  this  country  not  only 
a  rule  of  law  protecting  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals, but  a  watchful  assurance  that 
when  the  consumer  sees  or  reads  about  a 
product,  he  has  a  right  "not  to  be  deceived 
or  misled."  And  self -enforcement  is  the  big- 
gest single  factor  in  the  succeae  of  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

In  his  discussion  of  these  p<^nta.  Including 
such  concepta  as  "truth  in  adverUsing,"  we 
Uked  both  what  he  said  and  the  way  he  said 
it  when  he  reminded  us  with  experience 
and  conviction: 

"It  is  good  for  us  to  live  by  truth." 
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Let  Tow  Lif ht  Shue  Before  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OP  saoBoiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  excellent  articles  and  messages 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  read  during 
the  past  Christmas  season,  none  was 
more  poignant  and  appropriate  than  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Press  Tele- 
gram ot  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  written  by 
a  noted  Washington  corresE>ondent,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Weldon  Kelly. 

Although  Mrs.  Kelly's  moving  editorial 
was  written  in  observance  of  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  timeless 
truth  and  moral  values  that  it  expresses 
are  appropriate  at  any  season.  I  there- 
fore, commend  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 
Dec.  24.  1963) 
Let  Youa  Light  Shine  Before  Men 
(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 
Five  hundred  years  before  the  first  Christ- 
mas, Isaiah  joyously  prophesied  the  birth  of 
the   Messiah  whose   "name  ahall  be  called 
WondMlul,  Counselor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  announced  Jestis' 
birth  to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds  as  "good 
tidings  of  great  Joy  which  shall  be  to  all 
people." 

Angelic  music,  the  glory  of  the  Star  of  the 
East,  beauty  and  Joy  attended  the  birth  of 
the  Christ  Child. 

Some  may  ask  how  people  can  be  Joyful 
with  the  United  States  emerging  from  na- 
tional mourning  for  President  Kennedy:  with 
the  free  world  menaced;  with  mankind 
threatened  by  atomic  war.  There  is  only 
one  answer.  Those  who  believe  in  God.  and 
who  look  to  Cairlst  as  their  Redeemer,  can- 
not fall  to  be  spiritually  radiant  at  Christ- 
mas. 

Jesus  loved  the  book  of  Isaiah  which  states 
that  the  Lord  promises  "beauty  for  ashee, 
the  oU  of  Joy  for  mouznlng,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  *  *  •  that 
He  might  be  glorified." 

No  peraon  can  escape  sorrow,  but  the  love 
of  Ood  and  Jesus  make  it  poeslble  for  man 
to  meet  his  destiny  with  nobility. 

As  Americans  count  their  resplendent  gifts 
of  the  spirit,  we  may  be  thankful  for  free- 
dom In  our  constitutional  republic  of  checks 
and  balances;  and  that  we  have  another  ded- 
icated Chief  Executive,  President  Johnson. 
Assasrination,  hatred,  fear,  bigotry  and  ig- 
norance cannot  withstand  the  miracle  of 
Christmas  which  brings  rebirth  and  hope. 
The  Christ  Child's  day  brings  realization 
that  all  men  are  God's  children  beautiful 
with  potential  love,  goodness  and  greatness 
of  spirit  and  piirpoee. 

In  this  Christmas  season,  we  hope  you 
have  tranquility  of  spirit;  that  you  are 
blessed  with  family  and  friends;  that  you 
walk  in  health  and  prosperity.  But  under 
any  circumstances,  Christ  will  throw  His 
seamless  cloak  of  comfort  around  us — if  we 
will    let   Rim.    Age,    health,    finances — and 


above  all,  the  past — do  not  matter.  He  1b 
accustcxned  to  dealing  with  paste,  with  trag- 
edy, and  contrition. 

Let  us  cast  off  the  past  to  become  as  the 
little  children  Jesus  loved.  In  this  way  only, 
can  we  hope  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  Christmas  wish  is  that  you  will  re- 
member Jesus'  admonition,  "Let  your  light 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 


In  God  We  Trust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  Q.  HALL 

or  acssoTTsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  a 
poem  by  Marvin  L.  Porter  entitled  "Who 
Is  Ck)d?"  It  is  from  the  hills  of  home 
in  southwest  Missouri  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter  live  at  1746  South  Main 
Street  in  the  city  of  Carthage.  I  think 
it  is  particularly  apropos  at  a  time  when 
many  people  are  wondering  about  our 
Supreme  Being,  when  this  body  is  con- 
sidering facing  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing with  our  traditional  American  legend 
"In  God  We  Trust,"  and  when  we  are 
especially  involved  in  the  problems  of 
posterity  and  particularly  the  training  of 
our  youth.  Surely  the  Supreme  Being 
above  will  guide  us  in  these  hours,  and  I 
commend  this  deep  and  perceptive  poem 
to  all  Members  of  both  bodies  careful 
review  and  timely  reading  : 
Who  Is  God? 
(By  Marvin  L.  Porter) 

Who  is  the  great  God  of  heaven  does  any  one 
know? 
He  who  measures  the  vast  waters  in  His 
hand. 
He  oomprehendeth  the  measure  and  dust  of 
earth 
And  meted  out  the  heavens  with  only  a 
span. 

Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket 

And  coimted  as  a  small  dust  of  the  balance. 
Of  whom  took  He  counsel,  and  who  taiight 
Him, 
Who    would    dare    His    great    wisdom    to 
challenge? 

To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me  saith  the 
Holy  One 
He  spreadeth  out  the  great  heavens  as  a 
curtain. 
The  Inhabitante  of  the  earth  are  as  grass- 
hoppers 
And    all    His    predictions    are    sure    and 
certain. 

Nations  are  counted  lees  than  nothing  be- 
fore Him 
To  whom  tfaen  will  we  liken  this  great 
Ood? 
It  ia  He  that  sltteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth 
From  which  He  made  man  out  of  the  sod. 

God's  a  consuming  fire,  let  the  lofty  ones  bow 
Peradventure  He'll  hear  your  earnest  peti- 
tion. 

Lest  He  humble  you  like  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
old, 

-  And  bring  you  down  from  your  lofty 
poeltiim. 


Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest  flourishing  in 
pride 
But  his  night  vision  came  and  made  htm 
afraid. 
He  summoned  old  Daniel  his  dream  to  make 
clear. 
That    left    Nebuchadnezzar    in    a    most 
dreaded  fear. 

His  son  Belshazzar  and  a  thousand  of  his 
lords 
Were  defiling  God's  vessels  both  great  and 
small 
And  In  the  same  hour  came  fcK-th  fingers  and 
wrote 
As  Belshazzar  trembled  at  the  writing  on 
the  wall. 

It's  not  surprising  that  a  heathen  vaunt  him- 
self 
But  imagine  a  puny  man  in  this  goepel  day 
of  time. 
Assuming  God's  Government  is  resting  solely 
on  him 
It  proves  beyond  qeoistlon  he's  naked  and 
blind. 

Some  folks  act  as  if  they  had  a  comer  on  God 

And  a  special  claim  on  the  great  plan  of 

salvation. 

And  knowest  not  that  they  are  blind  and 

needy 

And  their  only  posession  is  condenanation. 

O   that  men   and  women   woxild  fall   down 
before  Him. 
The  great  Jehovah  that  holds  our  life  in 
His  hand. 
And  adore  Him  as  the  only  object  etf  holy 
worship 
Through  His   only  son   Jesus   Christ   our 
Lord,  Amen. 

Now  do  you  think  3rou  will  kick  Him  out? 

I  mean  out  of  the  public  school 
No,  He  is  omnipresent,  Ee  is  every  place 

Then  who  will  be  the  slUy  fool. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aginf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  nw    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App«idix  of  the  Rccoro  two  editori- 
als hails  the  public-private  proposal  re- 
lating to  medical  care  for  the  aging. 
which  I  introduced  last  we^,  with  my 
colleagues  Senators  Cask,  Cooper,  Keat- 
ing, KucHKL,  and  Margaszt  Chase  Smith 
as  cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  limes,  Jan.  19.  1964] 
FiCRTnvc  ram  Mb>ical  Care 

Medical  care  for  the  aged,  which  threatens 
to  become  a  hardy  perennial  in  Congress, 
may  yet  bloom.  President  Johnson  has 
pledged  to  wage  a  vigorous  fight  on  behalf 
of  the  administration's  plan  to  finance  hos- 
pital care  and  nursing  service  through  social 
secmlty.  Action  also  has  been  promised  by 
six  Republican  Senators  who  have  intro- 
duced a  proposal  based  aa  the  findings  of 
the  National  Oommittee  on  Health  Care  for 
the  Aged,  a  private,  bipartisan  body  that 
spent  a  year  in  studying  the  problem. 

There  Is  enou^  similarity  in  the  two  pro- 
posals to  make  possible  an  effective  compro- 
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H«B.  I  owanl  H.  Baker 


SPEECH 


BOB  WILSON 
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WIU90M.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 


Mr.  BOB 


share  with  othea  liembers  of  the  House  a 


great  sense  of 


we  an  fed  over  the 


death  of  our  colleague,  Howakd  H.  Bakki. 
He  was  a  dedicated  legislator  and  a  val- 
ued friend. 

Without  question,  Howard  Bakes  was 
an  outstanding  Representative  of  Ten- 
nessee's Second  District,  as  the  great 
margins  of  his  six  reelections  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  bore  witness. 
Both  the  country  and  the  Congress  are 
richer  because  of  his  14  years  as  a  law- 
maker. 

Howard  Bakkr's  work  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  As  an  expert  in  the  fields  of  tax- 
ation and  social  security,  he  helped  shape 
soimd  sensible  laws,  a  legislative  legacy 
that  will  benefit  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  was  coauthor  of  the  Baker- 
Herlong  bill  to  reduce  Income  tax  rates. 
Many  of  his  suggestions  are  incorporated 
In-  the  tax  bill  now  before  the  Confess. 

We  will  miss  Howard  Bakir's  wise 
counsel  and  able  service.  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  my  condo- 
lences to  his  many  friends  who  mourn 
his  passing.      , 


G>ndefluutioB  Provisions  of  Oregon 
Danes  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  osnioir 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
to  the  edlt(Mr  by  Mr.  Hugh  Peyton,  of 
McMlnnvllle,  Oreg.,  supporting  the  op- 
position I  have  taken  with  respect  to  the 
condemnation  provisions  of  the  Oregon 
Dimes  bill  pending  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TicxxT  TO  SsarDOM 
To  the  Editos  : 

In  a  recent  editorial  (Journal,  Dec.  7)  you 
Indicate  that  In  the  minds  of  the  dunes 
aupp<»terB  that  he  Is  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehlU.  It  U  Just  possible  that  Sen- 
ator MoBsi  has  taken  time  to  read  the  bill 
and  la  aware  of  Just  what  It  portends. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  publication 
appears  to  be  in  complete  accord  with  this 
d\ines  proJeciL  it  would  seem  to  be  only  fair 
and  proper  that  you  publish  House  bill  5186 
which  seems  l»  be  favored  version. 

Your  editorial  states  that  the  condemna- 
tion provisions  have  been  watered  down  to  a 
point  where  owners  are  granted  occupancy 
rights  through  their  lifetime  plus  continuing 
rights  for  their  heirs.  It  might  be  well  for 
you  to  inform  your  readers  Jiut  how  mag- 
nanimous theee  concessions  are.  All  of  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  5  of  this  act  spells  out 
these  exquisite  and  delightful  freedoms  that 
the  imfortunate  landowner  will  have  under 
the  provlBloDs  of  this  watered -down  conces- 
sion. Lord  have  mercy  on  us  if  the  \in- 
watered  version  should  prevaU.  There  are 
enough  provisions  in  theee  two  sections  alone 
to  wn^;*  him  In  redtape  unUl  if  be  can 
breathe  he  will  be  lucky. 

You  are  right,  the  landowner  can  live 
there.    He  can  stiU  pay  taxes  to  Oregon.    He 


can  Imagine  that  he  Is  a  citizen  of  Oregon. 
but  he  will  get  no  help  from  that  State. 
Oregon  is  selling  him  down  the  dimes.  Of 
course  he  can  always  sell  to  some  other  per- 
son as  provided,  but  Just  who  wishes  to  buy 
into  a  place  where  he  will  be  watched, 
harassed  and  eventually  phased  out  by  at- 
trition? It  is  ridiculous  to  state  that  this 
so-called  watered-down  condemnation  pro- 
viso is  anything  but  a  bureaucratic  ticket  to 
serfdom.  The  ghosts  ot  Hitler  and  Stalin 
must  chortle  in  ghoulish  ecstacy  as  they 
gaze  upon  this  nxlnorlty  group  that  is  get- 
ting the  business  by  thU  unholy  legislation. 
Senator  Moass  is  to  be  commended  for 
throwing  a  lifeline  to  this  unfortunate  mi- 
nority caught  in  the  flood  of  this  putrescent 
land  grab. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hugh  Pxtton. 


The  United  States  Skould  SUnd  Firm  b 
tiie  Panama  Canal  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TarmaasB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  my  news- 
letter. "Ci«)ltal  Comments."  of  January 
20.  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  crisis, 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Thk  Uinm  Stath  8bouu>  Staxd  Fouc  in 
TKz  Paxajka  Oanai.  Cbibis 

The  Panama  crisis  which  erupted  last  week, 
as  a  result  of  a  flag-flying  incident  by  high 
school  students,  continues  to  be  of  great  con- 
cern and  interest  In  Washington  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  with  no  quick  or  easy 
solution  evident. 

The  TJB.  Government  has  a  strong  and 
clearly  stated  right  to  control  and  operate 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
we  must  not  siirrender  nor  bargain  away  this 
control.  President  Johnson  has  indicated 
that  his  administration  will  stand  firm  in 
order  to  maintain  our  national  rights  to  the 
canal  which  were  provided  under  the  1003 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 

"The  United  SUtes  tries  to  live  by  the 
policy  of  the  good  neighbor  and  expects 
others  to  do  the  same,"  President  Johnson 
stated.  He  has  further  said:  "The  United 
States  cannot  allow  the  security  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  be  imperiled.  We  have  a  rec- 
ognized obligation  to  operate  the  canal  effi- 
ciently and  securely,  and  we  intend  to  honor 
that  obligation  in  the  Interest  of  aU  who 
depend  on  it." 

The  administration's  stand  In  this  Inter- 
national dispute  has  drawn  general  approval 
and  support  In  Congress.  Newspaper  edi- 
torials and  other  expressions  of  public;  opin- 
ion Indicate  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  ap- 
proves of  a  firm  stand  on  this  issue. 

Diu-lng  bearings  last  KCay.  before  the  PubUc 
Works  Appropriations  Suboonunlttee,  Chair- 
man Claskncz  Caknon  and  members  of  the 
committee,  includmg  yoxir  Representative, 
questioned  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  J.  Fleming, 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Compcmy,  regarding 
U.S.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
warned  General  Floning  that  the  United 
States  must  be  flrm  and  strong  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Panamanian  Government. 

Chairman  Canm om  stated  at  that  time  that 
we  should  have  never  yielded  to  Panamanian 
demands  that  their  flag  be  flown  coequally 
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with  ours  In  the  first  Instance,  and  the  cc»u- 
mlttee  record  shows  that  I  stated  ihy  agree- 
ment with  Chairman  Cammon.  as  American 
sovereignty  was  being  chaUenged. 

Oeneral  Fleming  said  that  the  grant  of 
the  10-mile-vrlde  Canal  Zone  strip.  Is  a  grant 
in  perpetuity — thxis  giving  the  United 
States  tvil  rights  and  control  over  the  area. 
The  Governor  further  pointed  out  In  re- 
sponse to  my  question  that  President  Eisen- 
hower made  the  first  decision  to  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  at  one  place  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  equal  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
later  President  Kennedy  instructed  a  com- 
mission of  cltlaens  from  both  cotintrles  to 
work  out  an  agreement  permitting  the 
Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown  at  14  additional 

location*— at  city  hall  and  public  schools 

in  the  Canal  Zone. 

These  steps  have  no  doubt  in  the  long 
run  encouraged  Panamanian  ofllclals  to  make 
additional  demands  upon  thla  country. 

Members  of  our  subcommittee  pointed  out 
to  General  Fleming  that  the  United  States 
built  the  canal,  paid  for  it,  operates  the 
oanal  and  that  we  must  resist  any  attempt 
by  the  Panamanian  Government  to  assert 
control  or  authority  over  the  operation  of 
this  important  seaway. 

It  shoiUd  be  remembered  that  Panama  is 
now  in  the  early  stages  of  a  presidential 
campaign  and  that  some  Government  officials 
may  be  forced  to  make  imreasonable  de- 
mands in  an  effort  to  gain  attention  from 
the  Panamanian  people;  but  while  realizing 
this  possibility,  we  must  also  remain  firm  in 
our  position  of  protecting  and  defending 
American  possessions. 


Forty-sixtii  Anniversary  of  Proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF   irOXTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  North  Dakota..  Mr. 
President,  next  Wednesday,  January  22, 
will  be  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  This  anniversary  is  being 
marked  by  many  outstanding  residents 
of  Ukrainian  descent  In  my  State  of 
North  Dakota.  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Branch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  in  a  recent  letter  and  news 
release,  announced  that  they  will  hold 
special  commemorative  meetings  and 
will  present  special  radio  broadcasts  this 
week  to  focus  local  attention  on  this  im- 
portant day.  I  believe  Dr.  Zukowsky  has 
very  effectively  expressed  the  feelings  of 
these  people  about  this  anniversary. 

We,  as  Americans,  cannot  forget  these 
people  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
for  their  desire  to  obtain  freedom  re- 
mains alive  today  in  our  difficult  world 
situation.  We  must  continue  to  support 
these  people  living  in  the  Ukraine  and 
in  other  Communlst-controled  countries 
and  help  them  in  any  possible  way  to  ob- 
tain their  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter  and  the 
attached  news  release  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
UKaAiifiAN  CoMcaxas  Coicicittke 
OF  Amkeica,  Inc.,  State  Bbanch 
or  NoKTH  Dakota, 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak..  January  8,  1964. 

Hon.  Mn,TON  R.  TOTTMG, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Scnator  Young:  On  January  22,  1964, 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  will  observe 
the  4eth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  Ukraine,  which  occurred  on 
January  22.   1918.   in   Klew.   the   coital   of 
Ukraine   and   the  46th  anniversary   of  the 
proclamation  of  the  act  of  union  on  Jan- 
uary   22,    1019,    whereby   Western   Ukraine 
<Galicia.  Bukovlna,  and  Karpatho-Urkalne) 
united  with  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic into  one,  sovereign  and  Independent  re- 
public ot  the  Ukrainian  people.     This  day 
was  a  culmination  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  naUoo.  which  after  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  foreign  oppression,  regained 
its  freedom  and  national  independence.    It 
should  be  recalled   that  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  ot  Ukraine  were  recognized 
by  a  number  of  states,  including  Soviet  Rus- 
sia.   But,  the  latter,  attacked  Ukraine  both 
by  direct  military  aggression  and  by  sub- 
version and  infiltration  from  within.    After 
almosrt  8  ^  yean  of  bloody  and  heroic  strug- 
gle. Ukraine,  deprived  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic,  and   diplomatic   assistance   by   the 
Western  world,  succumbed  to  the  nimieri- 
cally  superior  forces  at  Ootnmunlst  Russia. 
For  the  past  4^  decades  Ukraine  has  re- 
mained under  the  Coounimist  yoke  of  Mos- 
.  cow  but  it  never  has  surrendered  the  spirit  of 
freedom  nor  has  it  given  up  the  hope  for 
regaining  its  full  freedom  and  natiooal  inde- 
pendence.   During  the  period  of  enslavement 
the    Ukrainian    people   have    demonstrated 
their  love  of  freedom  and  Independence  by  a 
series  of  uprisings  and  large-scale  resistance 
movements  such  as  the  underground  war- 
fare of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UFA) 
in  World.War  n  and  after  it.   The  Ukrainians 
paid  a  high  price  in  this  struggle  for  free- 
dom, as  they  were  declmlated  by  a  nummade 
famine,  ruthless  deportations  and  executions. 
Khrushchev  himself  confessed  at  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Febru- 
ary 1950,  that  Stalin  planned  the  total  an- 
nlhalation  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their 
resistance  to  Russian  commxinlsm. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  recog- 
nlaed  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by 
respectively  enacting  and  signing  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolutions  which  listed 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Russia  and  entitled  to 
fxill  freedom  and  national  independence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  our 
great  State  of  North  Dakota  are  planning  to 
observe  this  memorable  event — the  4«th  an- 
tjivmary  of  Ukraine's  independence — with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  Our  national  orga- 
nization, the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  which  has  a  State  branch  In  our 
State,  is  now  in  the  process  of  building  a 
statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  in  Washington, 
D.C,  In  honor  of  the  160th  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.  Taras  Shevchenko  was  an  out- 
standing Ukrainian  poet  and  a  freedom 
fighter  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  such  a 
poUUcal  system  for  Ukraine  as  the  one  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  by  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore,  the  4eth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of  Ukraine 
and  and  the  46th  anniversary  (rf  the  Act  of 
Union  of  all  Ukrainian  lands  into  one  sov- 
ereign and  independent  state  of  Ukrainian 
people,  provides  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
the  American  people  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  demonstrate  their  sympathy  with 


and  imderstanding  of  the  aspirations  ot  the 
Ukrainian  nation  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

We  eqwciaUy  request  that  the  U  j3.  Govern- 
ment issue  a  Schevchenko  "Champion  of  Lib- 
erty" stamp  in  hcmor  of  this  outstanding 
freedom  fighter,  as  the  first  sign  of  support 
to  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  to  remove  any 
and  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  erecting  the 
statue  of  Taras  Schevchenko  in  Washington, 
D.C,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  86-749. 
Respectfvdly  yours. 

Dr.   Anthont   Zukowskt, 

President. 


JANTTAKT    22    Is    UKKAIHUir    DaT 

For  many  years  now  the  22d  of  Januso-y 
has  been  proclaimed  and  celebrated  in  our 
American  cities  and  States  from  coast  to 
coast  as  Ukrainian  Day. 

It  Is  the  day  when  all  Americans  Join  their 
fellow  citlaens  of  Ukrainian  deacent  In  mark- 
ing the  anniversary  ot  the  renewal  ot  the 
independence  of  Ukraine  which  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  the  Ukridnlan  Parliament  on 
January  22, 1918,  in  the  capital  of  the  Ukaine, 
Kiev. 

Moreover,  the  32d  of  January,  1964,  is  a 
double  anniversary  for  Ukraine,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  the  fate  of  Ukraine  is 
today  more  than  ever  of  crudid  impcniance 

For  on  January  22,  1964.  4fi  years  wlU  have 
elapsed  since  that  day  in  1914  when  the  \mi- 
ficatlon  of  all  Ukrainian  territcrlea  in  one 
Independent  Ukrainian  state  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  another  act  of  the  Ukrainian 
ParUament  in  the  capital  elty  ot  Kiev. 

January  22, 1904,  will,  therefore,  be  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  Ukraine  were  recognised 
by  a  number  of  states,  including  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. But  the  latter  attack  XTkralne  both  by 
direct  military  aggression  and  by  subversion 
and  infiltratlMi  from  within.  After  almost 
3^  years  of  bloody  and  heroic  struggle 
Ukraine,  deprived  of  all  mlUtary,  economic! 
and  diplomatic  assistance  by  the  Western 
W<x-ld.  succumbed  to  the  numerically  supe- 
rior forces  of  Conununlst  Russia. 

For  the  past  4^  decades  Ukraine  has  re- 
mained under  the  Communist  yoke  of  Mos- 
cow, but  It  never  has  sxurendered  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  nor  has  it  given  up  the  hope  for 
regaining  its  full  national  Independence. 

During  the  period  of  enslavement  the 
Ukrainian  peofde  have  demonstrated  their 
love  of  freed<»n  and  indepeudenoe  by  a 
series  of  uprisings  and  large-scale  resistance 
movements  such  as  the  underground  warfare 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UFA)  in 
World  War  II  and  after  it. 

The  Ukrainians  paid  a  high  price  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  Moscow  has  tried 
every  way  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  by  persecuting  the  Ukrainian 
churches,  arresting  Ukrainian  leaders  and 
clergy,  by  fca-ced  collectivisation,  mass  de- 
portations, executions,  inhnnifln  and  crude 
genocide  and  many  other  Inhxunan  methods. 
Khnishchev,  himself,  confessed  at  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Commimlst  Party  that  Stalin 
planned  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  for  the  resistance  to  Russian 
communism. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  of  America  have  rec- 
ognized the  plight  erf  the  Ukrainian  people 
by  enacting  and  signing  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  which  listed  Ukraine  as  one 
of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  by  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  entlUed  to  full  freedom  and 
national  Independence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  our 
great  State  of  North  Dakota  are  planning  to 
observe  this  memorable  event  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  Our  national  organisa- 
tion, the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  which  has  State  branch  and  local 
branches  in  our  State.  U  now  in  the  process 
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less  than  2  minutes,  a  giant  nvclear  retalte- 
tiory  armada  was  airborne. 

Most  Americans  would  Immediately  ooc- 
clude  that  the  situation  deecrlbed  was  tak- 
ing place  In  our  own  ^rateglc  Air  Com- 
mand. We  have  become  accuatomed  to 
thinking  in  terms  of  SAC  alone  In  the  retal- 
iatory role.  We  overlook  the  fact  that.  In 
the  event  of  actual  nuclear  hoetUltles.  the 
first  manned  strike  on  Soviet  defenses  will 
likely  be  spearheaded  by  someone  else.  Pre- 
ceding SAC  and  its  B-52's.  and  perhaps  even 
blasting  a  path  for  it.  will  be  the  V-bomber 
f<x-ce  of  the  RAP — SAC's  kissing  oousln — 
Bomber  Command. 

Kissing  cousin  Is  an  apt  term  for  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  elite  organiza- 
tions. There  Is  a  common,  almoet  religious, 
bond  betwcMi  them.  They  train  together, 
compete  together,  target  together,  and.  If 
need  be,  are  prepared  to  die  together  In  the 
performance  of  their  Joint  mission.  Both 
firmly  bellev«,  however,  that  so  long  as  a 
credible  deterrent  and  the  will  to  utilize  It 
in  defense  of  freedom  are  maintained  by  the 
West,  the  danger  of  nuclear  confiagration  Is 
remote.  In  this  sense,  peace  Is  truly  their 
shared  profesalon. 

Bomber  Command  was  assigned  Its  deter- 
rent role  in  1957.  A  Defense  white  paper 
issued  that  year  announced,  "Britain  must 
possess  an  appreciable  element  of  nuclear 
deterrent  power  of  her  own." 

Up  until  ttien  she  had  none.  Though  her 
scientists  had  made  significant  early  con- 
tributions to  atomic  theory  (It  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who  first  split  the  atom)  and  had 
cooperated  closely  with  scientists  of  this 
country  In  the  develi^ment  of  the  original 
atomic  bomb,  Britain  did  not  embark  on  her 
own  niiclear- weapons  program  until  1949. 
Progrees  theresifter  was  swift,  however.  On 
October  3,  1962,  the  British  conducted  their 
first  atomic  tests  in  the  Monte  BeUo  Islands, 
off  Australia,  and  on  October  11,  1966.  the 
RAP  air-dropped  Britain's  first  operational 
at<xnlc  bomb  over  Maralinga.  Southern  Aus- 
tralia. And,  a  few  months  later,  on  May  15. 
1957,  Britain  suecessfolly  tested  her  first 
H-bomb  over  Christmas  Island  In  the  Padflc. 

But  txMnbe  alone  do  not  make  a  deterrent. 
Effective  delivery  systems  are  also  required. 
Knowing  this,  the  British  Government  em- 
barked upon  a  concxirrent  program  to  develop 
Its  own  strategic  medium  bombers.  The 
re8\ilt  was  the  V-boml>er  force  of  Valiants, 
Victors,  and  Vuloans  which  became  opera- 
tional In  the  mld-1960'8. 

Plrst  of  the  series  was  the  Vlckers  Valiant. 
Entering  squadron  service  in  1955,  it  was  a 
Valiant  that  carried  Britain's  first  air- 
dropped A-  and  H-bombs.  Because  of  Its 
lower  performance  It  was  phased  out  of  the 
strike  role  some  time  ago,  although  it  con- 
tinues to  render  yeoman  service  as  an  aerial 
tanker  and  also  serves  as  a  tactical  bomber 
for  NATO. 

Next  came  the  VxUcan,  the  world's  first 
large  bomber  of  delta- wing  configuration. 
Manufactxired  by  Avro,  the  Viilcan  B-1  en- 
tered squadron  service  in  1967  with  the  B-2 
following  along  In  1960. 

Third  of  the  V-bombers  was  the  Handley 
Page  Victor.  It  became  operational  In  1959 
with  Its  B-2  model  entering  service  In  1962. 
It  was  the  biggest  and  heaviest,  as  well  as 
the  last,  of  the  series.  Victor  features  a 
readily  identifiable  crescent  or  Oisp-shaped 
wing. 

The  average  radius  of  action  of  the  V- 
bombers  Is  beyond  1,600  nautical -miles  with- 
out in-filght  refueling.  Thu  things  them 
within  range  of  70  percent  of  the  Important 
targets  in  the  UJB.S.B.  Including  most  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  population. 

Currently,  the  Mark  I  series  of  Victors  and 
Vulcans  Is  being  replaced  by  more  advanced 
models.  New  from  the  ground  up  and 
eqxiipped  with  mere  powvrful  engines,  the 
Mark  2  versions  boost  oreraU  performance 
significantly.     They  are  more  maneuverable 


and  can  fly  higher  (as  high  as  a  U-2)  and 
faster  thah  our  own  B-efs. 

Originally  designed  to  carry  free-falling 
bombs,  the  V-force  U  In  the  process  of  transi- 
tion to  the  Blue  Steel  standoff  alr-to-sur- 
face  mlssUe.  With  a  nuclear  warhead  In  the 
megaton  range.  Blue  Steel  enables  launching 
aircraft  to  attack  targets  without  having  to 
penetrate  the  close  defenses  surrounding 
them  Inertlally  guided.  Blue  Steel's  li- 
quid-fueled rocket  engine  propels  It  at  more 
than  twice  the  speed  ot  sound.  Range  has 
not  been  released  but  Is  said  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  150  miles. 

Is  today's  Bomber  Command  a  viable  force 
in  the  19«0's? 

"Decidedly,"  asserts  Its  new  boss,  Air  Of- 
ficer Commanding  In  Chief,  Air  Mar«haii  sir 
John  Qrandy.  The  air  marshal's  confidence 
appears  to  be  solidly  based.  Throiigh  tech- 
nical innovation  and  advance  and  a  tremen- 
dously high  state  of  crew  proficiency,  both 
ground  and  air.  Bomber  Command  has  kept 
its  V-force  of  180  of  the  world's  most  mod- 
ern aircraft  at  least  one  step  ahead  of  its 
competition.  That  Is  all  It  needs  to  be  to 
perform  its  missltHi. 

Prom  its  Inception,  Bomber  Command 
built  with  viability  In  mind.  "If  the  deter- 
rent influence  of  the  bomber  foroe  Is  to  be 
effective."  declared  the  Defense  white  paper 
of  1958.  "it  must  not  be  thought  capable  of 
being  knocked  out  on  the  ground."  Acutely 
aware  of  Its  vulnerability,  British  planners 
concentrated  on  the  i»oblem.  of  keeping  the 
V-Iorce  alive  in  the  event  of  hoatllltles. 

Their  thinking  proceeded  on  certain  as- 
sumptions. The  chief  of  these  was  that,  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack,  the  United 
Kingdom  would  not  be  the  only  target.  The 
United  States  would  also  be  assaulted.  In- 
terdependence In  this  sense  was  taken  for 
granted. 

Accordingly,  Joint  procedures  have  been 
worked  out  to  ensure  that  the  retaliatory 
forces  of  both  nations  survive  even  a  siir- 
prlse  nuclear  assault.  Although  it  Is  deemed 
highly  unlikely  that  one  could  be  launched 
without  prior  warning  from  political  or  In- 
telligence sources,  such  a  possibility  has  been 
taken  into  aocotmt.  An  elaborate  electronic 
warning  network  has  been  constructed 
around  the  periphery  of  the  UJ3.SJI. 
BMEWS.  the  DEW  line,  and  other  early- 
warning  devices  assure  both  nations  tacti- 
cal warning  of  atomic  attack.  A  mlnlmimi  of 
4  to  8  minutes  notice,  po-haps  as  much  as 
15,  wUl  be  provided  Britain  by  the  system. 
Por  Bomber  Command,  that  will  be  enough. 

As  with  SAC,  a  portion  of  the  V-foroe  Is 
always  on  quick  reaction  alert.  It  can  be 
scrambled  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Addi- 
tionally, the  flexibility  of  the  readiness  plan 
enables  the  AO  ClnC  to  qiilckly  bring  his 
whole  command,  or  any  p«urt  of  It,  to  full 
alert  condition.  An  Immediate-link  system 
enables  him  to  communicate  directly  with 
crews  on  the  ground  or  In  the  air.  In  times 
of  rising  international  tension,  the  entire 
V-force  can  be  scattered  to  bases  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  More  than  50  of 
these  bases  are  in  a  state  of  operational 
readiness.  Such  dl^ersal  would  pose  severe 
targeting  problems  for  a  nuclear  aggressor. 

No  more  than  four  bombers  woiild  be  as- 
signed to  any  one  base.  The  sites  themselves 
are  designed  with  survlvabUlty  In  mind.  Air- 
craft are  stationed  on  operational  readiness 
platforms  directly  adjacent  to  runways  which 
eliminates  taxiing  delays.  Aircrews  are 
housed  in  caravans  (trailers)  nearby.  In 
times  of  crisis,  crews  are  stationed  at  cock- 
pit readiness.  All  four  Jet  engines  on  V- 
bombera  can  be  started  rtmultaneously. 
Ground -servicing  equipment  autonuitlcally 
falls  away  as  aircraft  begin  to  roU.  These 
features,  plus  tremendous  aircrew  proficiency, 
enaible  Bomber  Command  to  react  with  re- 
maiicable  agility.  Its  average  four-element 
scramble  time  In  196S  was  1  minute,  30  sec- 
onds. 
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The  V-bomber  retaliatory  foroe,  whlcfa  la- 
ddentaUy  can  deliver  oonTentional  aa  well 
as  nuclear  weapons,  was  assigned  to  SAGSUR 
(Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Burc^e)  In  May 
1968.  Although  national  oontrol  In  peaoe- 
ttme  Is  stni  maintained  by  Britain,  the  V- 
foroe  In  the  event  of  war  will  foUow 
SACSUR's  nuclear,  strike  plan.  After  seeing 
his  new  oommand  on  exercise  In  Britain  not 
long  ago,  Oen.  Lyman  Lemnlteer  called  his 
visit  "a  very  ImpresslTe  experience." 

BcMnber  Ccsnmand's  ability  to  reach  the 
targets  assigned  it  Is  equaUy  Impressive.  Tb 
get  there.  It  has  a  number  of  extremely  dlfll- 
cult  penetration  problems  to  sxirmoimt — an 
elaborate  early-warning  net,  an  abimdance 
.  of  day  lighters  and  all-weather  Interceptors 
armed  with  alr-to-alr  missiles,  ground-to-air 
antiaircraft  mlasAes  in  profusion,  plus  the 
system  of  tactical  controls  which  coordinates 
the  lot.  In  typical  fashion.  It  has  set  about 
finding  counters  for  each.  It  has  come  up 
with  a  mixed  bag  of  electronic  counter- 
measures  (SCM)  calculated  to  ocmfuse,  up- 
set. Jam,  or  neutralize  the  defensive  forces 
unleashed  against  It.  Every  V-bomber  Is 
equipped  with  SCM  devices.  So  powerful  is 
soma  of  the  squlpment  that  the  RAP  has 
never  been  permitted  to  turn  them  all  on 
at  one  time  In  any  exwclse  over  England  for 
fear  of  causing  a  total  communications 
blackout. 

Other  devices  relied  upon  to  assist  target 
penetration  Include  evasive  routing  of  strike 
aircraft,  the  Blue  Steel  standoff  mmpon,  the 
din-uptlTe  effect  of  that  would  be  wrought 
on  Russian  defenses  by  U.S.  ICBM's.  and,  last 
but  certainly  not  least,  retaliation  from  the 
deck  up. 

Both  SAC  and  Bomber  Command  have 
turned  to  the  multilevel  pattern  as  Russian 
defenses  against  the  high-level  attack  have 
Improved.  By  coming  in  with  a  portion  of 
their  force  at  extremely  low  altitudes  they 
hope  to  imderfly  Soviet  early-warning  radar. 
But  hoi-roddlng  Vulcans,  Victors,  and 
B-ei'a — which  were  designed  to  fly  at  50,000 
feet  and  higher— at  600  feet  and  lower  Is  not 
without  Its  problems.  Patlgue  Increases 
nuu-kedly.  Extensive  structural  beeflng-up 
of  aU  three  aircraft  has  been  required. 

Air  Marshal  Qrandy  says,  "Penetration  by 
aircraft  of  Bomber  Command  of  areas  covered 
by  the  most  modem  and  a(q>hlsticated  alr- 
defense  S3rstems  could  not  be  successfully 
prevented." 

But  how  long  will  this  ability  last? 
The  Immediate  outlo<A  Is  good.  A  new, 
longer-range,  low-level  Tersl(m  of  Blue  Steel 
Is  In  the  works.  It  should  push  viability  be- 
yond the  mid- 1000*8.  And  that  was  the  time 
the  Skybolt  was  due  to  take  its  place  In  the 
lineup. 

Slated  to  be  carried  by  the  Vulcan  (one 
slung  under  each  wing) .  Skybolt  would  have 
constituted  a  major  addition  to  the  British 
deterrent.  Its  1,000-mile  range  from  a 
highly  mobile,  nearly  undetectable  launch- 
ing pUtform  made  It  a  near  perfect  weapcm 
for  the  RAP.  It  could  even  be  Utmehed 
from  points  over  Britain  Itself.  There  was 
a  possibility  that  Skybolt  would  be  wedded 
to  a  military  version  of  the  VC-10  long-range 
J«t  transport.  SU  missiles  were  to  be  car- 
ried by  each  aircraft.  A  fleet  of  SO  VO-lO's 
were  to  be  procured.  The  plan  was  for  one- 
third  of  them  to  be  airborne  at  all  times. 
This  would  have  brought  Bomber  Conunand 
close  to  Its  Ideal  of  an  Invulnerable  deterrent. 

Por  these  reasons,  the  RAP  could  not  have 
been  keener  on  Skybolt.  Its  cancellation  was 
a  severe  blow. 

Skybolt  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  disap- 
pointing decisions  In  recent  years  which  tend 
to  eloud  the  future  of  the  BrlUsb  deterrent. 
The  Statement  of  Defense  In  1067  was  the 
klckoff.  It  dashed  RAP  hopes  to  develop  a 
supersonic  bomber  by  substituting  In  Its 
stead  the  Blue  Streak  missile.  In  1960.  Blue 
Streak,  too,  was  canceled  (parUy,  It  is  speou- 
Uted,  because  of  the  Skybolt  deal,  ezeeutsd 
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that  year,  with  the  United  States).  Tlie 
final  blow  in  the  series  occiured  at  Nassau. 
But  Britain  Is  not  out  of  the  deterrent 
buslnsss — not  by  a  long  shot.  Scheduled  to 
roll  out  early  this  year  Is  a  new  aircraft,  the 
TSR-2. 

Designed  to  penetrate  at  ground  level  so  as 
to  skim  under  enemy  radar,  the  TSRr-2  Is 
powered  by  two  Bristol  Slddeley  Olympus 
Turbojets  with  each  developing  83,000  pounds 
of  thrust.  These  are  the  same  engines  that 
will  be  used  In  the  Anglo-Prench  Concorde 
SST.  Possessing  a  short-field  c^Mtblllty, 
TSR^3  will  be  able  to  fiy  at  more  than  twice 
the  speed  of  ao\md  at  altitude  (60,000  feet) 
and  at  close  to  mach  1  on  the  deck.  A  so- 
phisticated electronics  system  will  enable  It 
to  hug  the  ground  at  high  speeds  In  total 
darkness.  Armament  will  consist  of  a  short- 
range  nuclear  guided  missile  carried  Inter- 
nally. 

Announced  ferry  range  Is  several  thousand 
miles  without  In-filght  refueling.  Range  at 
low  level  has  not  been  released.  It  Is  a  safe 
bet,  however,  that  despite  the  fact  that  fuel 
consumption  Is  reputed  to  be  less  than  In 
comparable  engines,  the  range  penalty  for 
low-level  operations  will  be  sever*.  The 
radius  of  operations  on  such  missions  is  not 
expected  to  exceed  1,000  nautical  miles. 

The  TSR-2  gives  promise  of  being  a  hig^y 
versatile  weapon  system.  While  Its  imtiitiT 
Indicate  Its  mission  Is  tactical  strike  recon- 
naissance, It  Is  capable  of  another  role.  This 
was  described  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air,  Sir  H\igh  Praser,  In  a  recent  speech: 

"With  Its  long  range  It  can  be  employed.  If 
need  be,  to  attack  strategic  targets.  Th\u, 
the  TSR-2  will  not  only  help  to  close  the 
so-called  gap  before  the  arrival  In  service  of 
Polaris  submarines,  but,  when  the  subma- 
rines are  on  station.  It  will  be  a  most  useful 
supplement  for  them  in  the  deterrent  role." 
Current  plans  call  for  the  procurement  of 
a  minimum  of  60  aircraft. 

The  emergence  of  the  TSR-2  as  a  strategic- 
delivery  system  has  been  foUowed  with  great 
Interest  in  NATO  circles.  A  "growing  beUer' 
Is  reported  to  exist  that  TSR-2's  could  form 
the  nueletu  of  a  far  better  MI^  than  the 
vaunted  but  vulnerable  Polaris  stvface  fleet. 
Beyond  TSR-2,  prospects  for  BcHnber  Com- 
mand look  grim.  At  present,  no  successor 
aircraft  are  planned.  British  thtnWng  on 
manned  systems  In  recent  years  has  closely 
paralleled  our  own.  A  fascination  with  mis- 
siles as  an  end-all  In  weapon/^  has  prevailed. 
But  Just  as  over  here,  this  ouUook  Is  slowly 
changing.  There  Is  a  growing  awareness  that 
we  may  have  Jtmiped  the  gun  In  ellmlnattng 
man  from  the  strategic-weapons  picture.  In- 
creasingly, the  view  expressed  by  Air  ir«r«>»f(i 
Orandy  that  "there  will  always  be  a  future 
for  manned  aircraft"  Is  gaining  acceptance. 
His  reasoning  that  only  manned  systems  pro- 
vide the  "degrft^  of  flexibility,  discretion, 
choice  ot  target  and  accuracy"  needed  In  to- 
day's strategic  arsenal  has  begun  to  make 
sense  to  even  the  most  enamored  of  missile 
nken. 

And  so,  after  a  hiatus  of  several  years,  new 
manned  systems  are  being  seriously  discussed 
again  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Pervad- 
ing these  conversations  In  Britain,  however, 
Is  the  realization  that  unless  something  radi- 
cal occurs.  Bomber  CcMnmand's  deterrent 
days  are  numberedi  WhUe  Its  viability  Is 
vouchsafed  through  the  lOOO's,  thereafter 
the  major  deterrent  role  shifts  to  the  Royal 
Navy.  Needless  to  say,  the  Admiralty  looks 
tarwrA  to  Its  Impending  prominence  with 
pleasure.  It  has  never  liked  being  out  of  the 
deterrent  plctmv.  Deprived  of  Its  senior 
Btratagie  sUtus  a  decade  ago  by  Bomber 
Command.  It  was  dMI^ted  with  the  Nassau 
agreement  which  put  It  back  In  the  picture 
again.  When  Polaris  becomes  operational, 
the  Royal  Nary  win  be  top  dog  onoe  more. 

The  BAP^  attitude  toward  playing  a  back- 
seat role  Is  memplary.  One  high-ranking 
oOoev  saauiMd  It  up  In  this  way:  "Ho  one 


minds  such  a  change,  so  long  as  there  are 
Bo\md  military  reasons  for  It." 

But  outside  Whitehall,  not  everyone  Is 
happy  with  the  Polaris  decision.  Some  An- 
alysts feel  that  the  submarine-delivery  sys- 
tem, even  with  the  adranced  Polaris  A-8,  Is 
overrated — not  for  today,  hot  for  the  lOTO's 
when  the  first  of  the  British  fleet  Is  scheduled 
to  enter  service.  One  critic  summed  up  his 
reservations  thus : 

"Polaris  became  operational  In  1960.  It 
will  be  extraordinary  If,  in  this  age  of  rapid 
fire  technology.  It  Is  able  to  survive  a  decade 
without  an  effective  counter. 

"All  through  history,  for  each  newweap- 
ons  development,  a  successful  counter  has 
been  found.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  development  of  Polaris  signaled  the 
end  of  hlsUMTT." 

Sozhe  Polaris  detractors  even  question  Its 
viability  today.  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  the 
Labor  Party's  shadow  Porelgn  Secretary,  has 
described  It  as  "a  small  second-strike  weap- 
on." It  Is  reUtively  Inaccurate,  he  claims, 
and  "wholly  Inadequate"  as  the  backbone  of 
Britain's  deterrent  force. 

Other  critics  point  out  that,  since  the  seas 
are  free  and  open  to  everyone,  nothing  could 
stop  an  aggressor  from  dispatching  a  fieet 
of  killer  subs  to  Ue  In  wait  at  harbor  en- 
trances where  Polaris  submarines  are  serv- 
iced. When  they  put  to  sea,  they  could  be 
foUowed.  While  nuclear  subs  would  be  re- 
qiilred  for  the  Job,  the  awkward  Polaris  subs' 
shape  assures  that  killers  would  have  little 
trouble  keeping  up  with  them. 

Even  In  peacetime,  one  or  two  vessels  could 
be  disposed  of  In  this  fashion.  Who  could 
question  their  dlsi^ipearance?  Who  knows 
how  the  ThnsKer  was  lost?  And  you  cant 
start  a  nuclear  war  on  suspicion  alone.  Tet 
the  loss  of  Jtist  two  submarines  In  tt<««  way, 
mey  point  out,  woiQd  omstltute  the  loas  of 
half  the  British  deterrent. 

These  argumanta  and  others  like  tbem  have 
opened  up  Pandora's  box.  Opponents  have 
seized  upon  them  to  call  into  question  the 
whole  future  of  BritWi  detemnoe.  Seme 
urge  that  the  nuclear  arsenal  be  scrapped 
Immedlat^y.  Others,  whUe  more  reasonable 
In  their  criticism,  profess  to  see  no  future  at 
all  for  the  United  Kingdom  In  the  deterrent 
game. 

Unfortunately,  the  controversy  has  been 
Injected  into  poUtics.  A  Parliamentary  elec- 
tion must  be  held  sometime  this  year.  As  the 
campaign  warms  up.  It  I4>pears  that  one  of 
ttie  most  Important  Issues,  pertiaps  the  major 
Issue,  will  be  the  futrue  of  the  deterrent. 
Championing  the  antiposltlon  Is  the  opposi- 
tion Labor  Party.  It  has  always  had  a  vocal 
minority  which  favored  unilateral  disarma- 
ment and  banning  the  bomb.  But  respon- 
sible elements  in  the  party  take  a  mote  cau- 
tious view.  They  hold  that  an  Independent 
deterrent,  while  desirable,  has  become  too 
expensive  for  a  country  of  the  United  King- 
dom's limited  resources.  They  point  out 
tiiat.  at  present.  7  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  allooatad  for  rttifsnsfr  pur- 
poses. Of  this  amount,  roughly  10  percent  Is 
spent  on  the  V-foroe.  But  the  exploding  cost 
of  technology  will  require  larger  and  larger 
outlays  In  the  future.  If  credibility  Is  to  be 
maintained.  In  Labor's  view,  the  United 
Kingdom  simply  cannot  afford  It.  And  so  the 
party  looks  forward  to  easing  Britain  out  of 
the  deterrent  buslnsss. 

Tbe  Conservatives  generally  tavar  the  re- 
tention of  a  deterrent  capability.  Despite 
the  high  esteem  and  genuine  affection  felt 
for  the  United  States,  they  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  entrusting  their  destiny  totally  to  us. 
They  are  convinced  that  if  Britain  is  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  major  role  in  world  affair*, 
strategic  nuclear  forces  must  be  Tr»»t»«f^iti^ 
They  see  them  as  the  ticket  to  the  oonferenoe 
table.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  defense  at 
the  party's  position  was  made  by  the  aging 
but  ageless  Winston  Churchill : 

"Sometimes  in  the  past  we  have  ooomiltted 
the  folly  of  throwing  away  our  arms.    Under 
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terforoe doctrine  gave  them  one.  Although 
it  may  not  be  anu'sclated  in  thfa  country, 
Britain  fa  one  big  dty  aa  the  H-bomb  files. 
Aoeordlngly,  ooonterforee  has  little  i4>pUca- 
tlMi  or  appeal.  Air  Marshal  Sir  John  Sles- 
aor's  caustic  comment  perhaps  beet  sums 
up  British  reaction  to  it.  "Thermonuclear 
incineration,"  he  wrote,  "is  a  roee  that  smells 
no  more  sweet  under  the  other  name  of 
oounterforoe  retaliation." 

The  Ann  Arbor  speech  tended  to  under- 
mine British  faith  in  the  whole  concept  of 
deterrence.  The  shock  of  Skybolt's  cancel- 
lation did  not  improve  matters.  Nor  did  our 
espousal  of  MLF.  It  fa  beUeved  that  from 
these  acorns,  the  deterrent  Issue  grew. 

Advocates  of  an  independent  deterrent 
ask  whether  any  nation,  committed  as  we 
are  to  nuclear  weapons,  can  legitimately  as- 
pire to  inhibit  the  United  Kingdom  from 
possessing  or  maintaining  them  in  its  own 
national  interest?  Besides  resentment,  there 
fa  a  strong  feeling  that  such  policies  are 
dangerouBly  shortsighted.  A  British  de- 
terrent compounds  the  problems  of  both  of- 
fense and  defense  for  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
addition,  it  reUeves  thfa  country  of  the  sole 
moral  responsibility  for  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  trouble  with  any  debate  on  deterrence 
fa  that  it  inevitably  leads  to  an  Alice  in  Won- 
derland of  su^Kisltlons  and  hypotheaes.  One 
can  never  see  with  total  clarity:  nor  does 
one  ever  emerge  into  a  state  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

Tet.  the  quest  for  credibility  must  con- 
tinue.   It  fa  a  never-ending  piirsult. 

Whether  or  to  what  extent  Britain  will 
remain  in  the  deterrent  game  fa  not  yet 
clear.  But  what  fa  cotain  fa  that  the  game 
will  go  on— with  or  without  her. 


Morse  Hat  Backers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Mondaif,  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  an  editorial 
from  the  Portland  Reporter  entitled 
"MoKSB  Has  Backers."  supporting  the 
posltkm  I  have  taken  in  opposition  to 
the  unfortunate  foreign  aid  bill  that  was 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mossz  Has  Backkss 

Senator  Watns  Mossx  Is  not  alone  In  ob- 
jecting to  where  UjS.  foreign  aid  goes  by  the 
billions  of  dollars  these  days  and  In  demand- 
ing that  there  should  be  a  strict  bookkeeper 
put  in  charge  with  instructions  against  ex- 
tending credit  to  deadbeats. 

The  public  has  become  acquainted  with 
hfa  critlctsm  that  military  aid  to  Formosa, 
South  Korea,  and  other  countries  fa  being 
wasted  sinoe,  as  he  arg\ies.  their  military 
forces  "coidd  be  licked  with  10  Boy  Scout 
troops."  He  contends  that  the  United  States 
must  backatop  with  Ito  mlUtary  torcet  and 
do  the  flghttog  against  Communfats  despite 
the  fact  that  it  fa  putting  out  btlUons  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  enemies  of  r-ewnntnnAmrr^ 

Moaaz  fa  saying  in  effect  that  the  American 
taqmyer  might  as  weU  keep  foreign  military 
aid  in  hfa  own  pocket,  since  he  has  to  fight 
off  the  Communlata  anyway. 

Moaas  fa  alae  critical  of  foreign  aid  going 
to  gowernmanta  which  have  r«oov«f«d  eco- 


nomically and  ahould  be  weaned.  And 
Moaas  fa  critical  of  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  aid  fa  dfatr^buted  to  countriea  whoae 
people  get  Uttto  or  no  benefit  from  American 
millions.  It  should  be  emphasiaed — ^thfa  fa 
forgotten  in  criticism  of  Senator  MOaaa  by 
thoae  who  object  to  trinuning  mUitary  aid — 
that  he  fa  not  oppoaed  in  the  least,  but  on 
the  contrary,  supports  foreign  aid  when  it 
goes  to  building  up  democracy  in  under- 
privileged coimtries  by  Improving  the  econ- 
omy of  all  the  people. 

In  demanding  that  American  foreign  aid 
reach  the  people,  Senator  Mobse  has  support 
on  the  receiving  end  of  such  l>enefits.  What 
Is  surprfalng  fa  that  there  are  Americans  on 
the  receiving  end  in  foreign  countrlaa  who 
IM'each  the  same  sermon,  that  Anterlcan  aid 
should  go  where  it  will  do  most  good  for 
democracy  and  against  communism. 

These  Americans  at  the  receiving  end  who 
want  American  dollars  to  bring  the  biggest 
dividends  in  donocraey  Include  the  Mary- 
knoll  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  foreign  Mission 
Society  of  America,  the  largeet  mfaalonary 
body  serving  in  South  Amiwica  at  the  preaent 
time.  In  an  editorial  In  the  September  1963 
Issue  of  its  monthly  pubUeatlon  Maryknoli, 
the  OathoUe  aociety  deelarea: 

"*  *  •  Many  of  our  mlaaionartea  feel  that 
one  of  the  main  reaaona  why  so  much  of  our 
aid  has  been  Ineffective  fa  that  it  has  been  on 
a  govenuuent  to  government  level.  Oovern- 
ments  come  and  go.  It  fa  cmly  the  people 
who  remam.  If  we  do  not  have  the  people 
on  our  side,  they  wlU  eventually  topple  any 
government  that  fa  on  our  stde,  and  vice 
versa. 

"Ultimately,  it  fa  the  people — the  small 
people — ^who  develop  a  country.  Develop- 
ment does  not  come  ttota  the  top.  Tbe  top 
can  encourage  but  the  peopto  settle  and  de- 
velop •  •  •  It  fa  for  thfa  reason  that  our  aid 
fa  urgently  needed  at  the  people's  level  •  •  •." 

Thoae  worda  from  mlasionaries-  deep  in 
South  American  poverty  sound  aa  if  they 
came  from  the  Amerlean  Senator  deep  in  for- 
eign aid  battUng. 


SBA  Administrator  Foley  PaiaU  Briflit 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  press 
release  under  date  of  January  8.  1064, 
Admlnlstiutor  Eugene  P.  Foley,  of  the 
SBA,  points  to  encouraging  signs  that 
small  business  will  have  a  good  year  In 
1964. 

In  discussing  the  current  economic  ex- 
pansion he  mentions  the  need  for  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  tax  reduction  and 
reform  program  and  Its  effects  on  small 
business.  He  points  out  that  the  rate 
reduction  for  small  firms  would  be  great- 
er and  more  immediate  than  for  large 
corporations. 

In  this  press  release  Mr.  Foley  also 
discusses  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  during 
the  past  year  and  advises  small  firms 
that  they  can  look  to  SBA  for  Increased 
assistance  in  the  coming  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,^  was  espeeially  inter- 
ested in  this  release  and  desire  to  bring 
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it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  this  press  release  of  Januaxy  8, 
1964.  in  the  AppokUz  of  the  RaootD. 
The  release  follows: 


Small  Buatnaas  Admlnfatrator  Eugene  P. 
Foley  aald  today  that  a  continuing  high 
ieval  of  economto  activity  in  1904  wiU  halp 
smaU  bualnaaaaa  match  or  exceed  the  good 
year  thay  enjoyed  in  1068. 

He  aald  that  proapecta  are  good  that  the 
NaAloQiB  economy  will  continue  to  gain  mo- 
mentum in  the  mootha  ahead,  partlc\ilarly 
if  the  propoeed  tax  cut  fa  qMedUy  enacted. 
Noting  that  we  are  atarting  the  85th 
month  of  continuing  economic  ezpanalon. 
he  dted  thaae  other  encouraging  signa  for 
small  firms:  1968  new  bualneaa  inoorpora- 
tlona  ezoeaded  1963  lerefa;  there  were  fewer 
btialneaa  fallurea  in  1068  than  in  1063;  smaU 
bualneaaea  comprised  moat  of  the  net  gain  of 
about  00.000  bualneaa  flrma  in  1068;  recent 
surveya  Indlcato  a  continuing  inereaae  in 
personal  consumption  espendlturea  and  bual- 
neaa Inveatmant  in  plant  and  equipment; 
along  with  a  rtae  in  ocrporate  proAta.  In- 
come of  amaU  uninoorporated  bualneaa  and 
prnfeaaional  enterprlaea  during  1968  ahowed 
the  beat  year-to-year  inereaae  alnce  1956. 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  unleaa  the  rate 
of  ecofmfwnlc  expansion  fa  stepped  up,  small 
flrma'  progreas  in  the  coming  year  could  be 
aomewhat  alowed. 

"We  must  continue  to  seek  ways  of  ac- 
celerating our  growth  rate,"  Mr.  Foley  said. 
"One  of  the  moat  immediate  and  effective 
ways  of  doing  thfa  fa  through  the  propoeed 
$11  billion  tax  rate  reduction  and  lefuim 
program  now  before  the  Oongreea." 

Mr.  Foley  said  that  white  the  tax  propoeal 
would  benefit  both  big  and  smaU  businesses, 
the  rate  reduction  tar  small  firms  would  be 
greater  and  more  Immedfate  than  that  for 
large  corporations.  The  prc^Kiaal  providea 
that  the  tax  rates  on  the  first  •36,000  of 
corporate  income  be  reduced  about  37  per- 
cent for  smaU  firms  compared  with  about 
8  percent  for  large  corporations.  Ihe  reduc- 
tion for  small  firms  would  be  effective  im- 
mediately while  the  reduction  fcv  large  cor- 
porations would  be  phased  out  over  a  3- 
year  period. 

"Perhapa  the  moat  significant  aspect  of 
the  tax  proposal  on  smaU  firms  would  be 
increased  inccnne,  profite  and  the  other  bene- 
flto  they  would  derive  from  operating  in  a 
revitalised  economy,"  Mr.  Fotoy  said. 

He  also  pcrfnted  out  that  Individvial  tax 
reductions  and  other  provisions  would 
greatly  benefit  the  many  uninoorporated 
small  bualneeaea  and  partnerships,  partic- 
tilarly  in  helping  to  meet  their  need  for 
adequate  capital  to  finance  expansion. 

Mr.  Foley  also  noted  that  small  firms  could 
look  to  SBA  for  increased  assfatance  in  the 
coming  year.  He  said  that  several  recent 
actions  taken  by  him  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  redti^w  normally  moountered  in 
dealing  with  a  Government  agency  and  will 
permit  SBA  to  provide  greater  and  more 
expedltioiu  service  to  smaU  concerns. 

In  reviewing  SBA  activity  over  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Foley  dted  theee  accompllshmenta: 
During  1963,  SBA  i4>proved  nearly  4jrao 
busineaa  loans  totaling  about  6349  millicm; 
licensed  61  new  smaU  businaas  inveatment 
companiea  with  capitaliaation  of  over  640 
mUUon  for  inveatment  in  amall  firma;  in 
conjunction  with  educational  institutions 
and  civic  organisations,  cospensored  638  ad- 
minfatrative  management  couraee  for  about 
20,000  owners  and  managers  of  small  fiima 
to  help  tlMjb  improve  their  management 
ability:  BpjffnO.  115  local  development 
company  loana  totaling  $18.1  mllllaa  whlob 
created  about  6,300  new  Joba;  and  during 
the  year.  8BA.  in  cooperation  with  Oovem- 
ment  purehaalng  agenelea.  earmarked  $3JS 
billion  in  propoeed  Government  purchaaea 
for  exclusive  bidding  by  amall  bualneaaea. 
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HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AXIZOHA 

IN  THE  SENATV  OF  THE  XTNTTBD  8TATBS 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  OOIJTWATER.  Mr.  President. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Dale  O.  Smith  is  one  of  the 
most  articulate  members  of  our  Military 
Establlshmoit,  and  because  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  in.the  Congress  to  share 
this  ability  to  express  himself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  of  his. 
"The  High  Are  the  Mighty."  appearing 
in  Ordnance  January-February  1964«  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooti). 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  some- 
how believe  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  give  up 
air  and  q?aee  superiority,  I  suggest  a 
reading  of  this  very  sensible  and  easily 
understood  paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 

THX  HIOH  AaX  THX  mioktt 
(MaJ.  Gen.  Dale  O.  Snalth) 
(The  talented  mWtary  leader  fa  one  who 
xmderstanda  hfa  environment  and  hfa  mfa- 
aion  and  who  perceives  that  he  vrho  controfa 
the  high  ground  in  space  aa  well  aa  on  earth 
haa  a  tactical  advantage.) 

An  armchair  atrategfat  usually  can  be 
Identified  by  the  way  he  analysea  military 
advantage.  If  he  meaaiuea  it  almoat  exdu- 
atvely  in  terma  of  manpower  and  megatons, 
one  can  guess  with  some  confidence  that  he 
haa  never  read  a  military  hfatory  or  heard  a 
shot  fired  in  anger. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  oooalders  nkore 
subtle  and  elusive  aspecte  such  as  hoetUe 
intentiona,  doctrine,  training,  and  weapona 
capabUlttaa;  if  he  fa  concerned  with  intelU- 
gence  of  the  enemy,  international  politics, 
weapona  development,  enemy  deploymanto 
and  maneuvera;  If  he  atten^)te  to  envlaage 
from  all  thfa  and  more  the  enemy'a  next 
movea  and,  having  aome  oonfldenoe  in  hfa 
own  Judgment,  propoees  frfandly  moves  to 
counter,  defeat,  and  prevail  over  these  predic- 
ted enemy  movea — ^then  one  can  pretty 
weU  surmise  that  such  a  man  fa  no  arm- 
chair strategfat  but  a  profeasional  mUltary 
analyst. 

Thfa  fa  not  to  imply  that  manpower  and 
firepower  are  of  minor  consideration  in  war. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  crucial.  But  be- 
cause manpower  and  firepower  are  the  moat 
eaally  meaaured,  the  moat  clearly  dfacemed 
and  rtlacuBaed  aapecta  of  war,  they  too  often 
are  believed  to  be  the  final  criteria  of  aucceaa. 

Such  raw  criteria  of  power  can  be  under- 
stood by  almoat  anyone,  even  ehUdren :  Jiut 
aa  boys  are  much  more  concerned  with  the 
obvloua  phyaical  aapecte  of  power  auch  as 
muade,  weight,  and  age  than  with  aklll.  eon- 
dlttonlng.  and  knowledge,  ao  armehair  atrat- 
egfate  are  more  concerned  with  numbers  and 
degrees  of  bang.  Mmtary  power  fa  regarded 
primarily  in  terma  of  pure  muade. 

The  stature  of  a  buatneaaman  uauaUy  fa 
measured  by  hfa  bualneaa  abmty.  He  fa 
Judged  by  hfa  aklll  in  trade  more  than  by  hfa 
bank  balanoe  whloh  may  have  bean  Inhartted 
or  acquired  by  a  lucky  break.  It  fa  submitted 
that  by  tha  aama  token  a  country^  nriJitary 
ateaugth  ahoold  be  measured  primarily  m 
tHina  ot  Ite  ovaraU  military  aklll  aad  oa- 
ItaWlltlM, 

A  good  boalnaaamaa  can  earn  money,  even 
tf  broke.  AeaantrywHhfoodBUUtery  fadeot 
and  poMeUa  UMally  oaa  provide  an  atfaquate 


MUttsry  artabUahment  and  be  able  to  em- 
ploy tt,  if  need  be,  with  military  aumnm 

For  rtnyUrt^.  let  ua  aum  up  the  mora 
auMla  aspecte  a<  military  affectlvenaaB  with 
the  term  "miUtary  talent.''  Tbe  effeettve 
mllMary  force  first  of  aU  fa  waU  lad.  Laader- 
ahlp  daaorlbaa  how  w*  know  and  handle  our 
own  paopfa  In  aueh  a  way  aa  to  achieve  an 
optimum  return  from  them  in  a  predictable 
manner.  It  Inchidea  an  accurate  aaaeaament 
of  their  capabUlttoa  and  limltattona  in  the 
endleea  and  oomplwr  taaka  of  war.  Training, 
of  course,  deacrlbea  the  inteiMlvw  and  acten- 
slve  effort  in  prqiaring  thoae  peopto  for  their 
complicated  rolea. 

MUitary  talent  ImpUea  that  the  leadeea  and 
the  led  have  a  comprdienaive  understaodlng 
of  various  weapons  systems,  their  purpoeea, 
and  the  underlying  tactioal,  atnttaglc,  and 
phlloaoiAlcal  conaideraOona  aaaoetated  with 
their  uae.  It  afao  Impllea  a  broad  under- 
standing of  wimllar  matters  on  the  enemy 
side  of  the  fence. 

MiUtary  talent  nppneiMtm  the  vaaUy  com- 
plex logispttcal  cooaldaratlona  aaaortatad  with 
warfare,  tha  oommunlcattona  requiramente, 
the  organ  laatlonal  inftuancea,  the  «~«»»ut"1 
and  contrtd  featuraa,  and  the  human  and 
personal  Idioayneradea  or  predfapoaltton 
whidi  may  have  more  influenoe  on  the  out- 
ocHne  than  100  megatona  of  exploalve  power. 
In  the  final  Analysfa,  the  talented  mflttary 
leader  fa  he  who  best  understands  hfa  en- 
vironment, hfa  mission,  aztd  the  actions  he 
m\ist  take  to  advance  hfa  miaalon.  like  auc- 
cesaf  ul  men  in  aU  areaa  of  endeavor,  he  fa  the 
one  who  can  beat  predict  and  centred  the  fu- 
ture by  hfa  knowledge  and  Judgment  of  the 
paat  and  preeent.  He  fa  the  one  who  aeea 
furthest.  A  nation  can  be  analysed  similarly. 
The  symbofa  of  rank  worn  by  mlUtary  men 
attest  to  thfa  far-seeing  idea  aa  a  meaarne  of 
mUitray  talent.  In  aome  andent  analogy, 
the  lieutenant's  sln^  bar  represented  the 
first  raU  on  a  fence.  The  young  subaltern, 
standing  on  the  first  raU,  could  aee  farther 
than  hfa  troapt.  The  t-^p^-^tf  standing  on 
the  second  rail  could  see  stUl  farther,  ao  hfa 
symbol  of  rank  was  two  bars.  A  major  with 
leavea  on  hfa  ahouldwa  waa  concdved  to  be 
observing  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Tlie 
colonel  wore  eaglea.  He  waa  able  to  survey 
great  sweeps  of  territory.  The  final  rank, 
general  was  obviously  identified  with  the 
stars. 

Today  there  are  debates  about  the  mili- 
tary role  in  q)aoe.  and  the  lack  of  specific 
military  requiramente  has  led  to  what  aome 
people  c<Hisider  to  be  rather  itmtt^  apace 
developmento  for  defenae.  There  fa  a  genu- 
ine concern  that  weaponua  at  maas  deatruc- 
tlon  might  be  booated  Into  irrMt.  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  Sovtote  elthar  have  or 
soon  WlU  have  boosters  which  could  place  a 
60-  to  100-megaton  bomb  into  space — a  bomb 
which  they  have  demonstrated— leaves  the 
world  with  a  hauttng  fear 

Neverthelees,  thfa  haa  not  happened,  and 
until  it  doea  we  can  argue  that  there  fa  no 
mUitary  requirement  to  develop  a  apace  in- 
terceptor to  deatroy  such  a  hypothetical 
satellite  weapon. 

A  case  can  be  suule,  moreover,  that  the 
Soviete  never  will  place  a  bomb  in  orUt.  As 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Boeewell  L.  OU- 
patric  has  said,  it  fa  simply  not  a  "rational" 
strategy  since  ICBM*s  are  cheaper,  more  con- 
trolfable,  less  vulnerable,  and  more  accurate. 
Why.  then,  should  any  country  go  to  aU  the 
trouble  and  extra  expense  of  placing  a  mega- 
ton bomb  in  orbit? 

Some  analyate  have  siiggested,  however, 
that  the  terror  effect  of  an  orbiting  H-bomb 
would  trigger  violent  pubUc  reaction.  It  fa 
poadble  that  tha  pec^fa  in  New  York  City, 
for  example,  could  become  more  coDeemed 
about  a  sword  of  Damodes  which  rroasca 
overhead  ever  ao  often  at  Jtut  a  few  hundred 
milea'  altitude  tliaa  over  a  mlasUa  sitting  on 
a  Buaslan  pad  thonaanda  of  mUea  away. 
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ine Mwh  a  policy.  Would  not  the  n«tunl 
flrrt  taisst  than  be  the  Tf^^t  apaoe  inter- 
cepteta  tasiaad  of  the  islitllin  iiiildeiiUlleil 
object?    And  wowM  «Us  not  lead  to  a  form 

W  mast  keep  te  mted  wbat  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  said  Sn  19M  when  campaigning 
for  PnsMsiBt:  "If  the  Soviata  oontrtH  space 
they  can  control  earth.  We  cannot  run  sec- 
ond in  IMa  TMal  race." 

But  toe  many  analyata  look  upon  the  mili- 
tary role  in  qiaoe  simply  In  terms  of  placing 
effectiTC  weapons  in  orbit.  This  again  is  an 
extension  of  the  armchair  stiategy  which 
examinee  warfan  quantftatlvely  aa  a  func- 
tlmi  of  megatooa.  An  eOecttre  Intctoeption 
system  might  be  far  mon  significant. 

Bven  in  spaee  the  deCaaslve  eequenoe  must 
be  to  detect,  tdenU^.  intercept,  and  de- 
strc^.  All  of  this  would  further  require  con- 
siderable military  talent.  It  seems  highly 
xmMkrty  tliat  tliis  talent  could  be  acquired 
w^ovt  partldpating  directly  in  the  devel- 
opment and  opezatlan  at  space  vehldee. 

The  lessons  at  World  War  n  and  Korea 
taught  ua  that  aailitaor  talent  not  cmly  was 
our  most  precious  commodity  but  required 
the  longest  leadtlme  to  develop.  We  could 
turn  out  weapons,  technlciane,  and  skilled 
operatora  on  productiaa  lines  dtiring  the 
war,  but  the  military  tolent  necessary  for 
the  commend  and  manageukent  of  success- 
ful combat  had  to  be  acquired  through  years 
ot  effort  long  before  the  war  started. 

Had  we  waited  fer  a  dear  military  require- 
ment before  dSTeloplng  our  military  talent. 
we  would  have  faced  certain  defeat. 

Warfan  is  far  more  than  the  ^irocess  of 
.  mass  murder  as  the  armchair  strategist  sees 
It.  It  is  fundamentally  a  struggle  of  wills, 
both  IndlTldnai.  and  collective.  The  most 
suooessful  war  Is  that  won  without  fighting, 
whsn  the  anemy  la  either  so  terrified,  so  dis- 
heartened, ao  oonfuaed.  or  so  dominated  that 
he  gives  vtp  t>efare  firing  a  ahot. 

Preparing  the  way  tar  this  conditian  is  the 
psarstims  strategy  pursued  by  the  Soviets 
and  unwittiagly  assUted  by  some  of  our 
own  Oaaaaadraa.  A  country  waakened  by 
threat  and  Uuster  may  fight  briefly  and  suc- 
cumb. The  saeasun  of  reslatance  ta  cor- 
related with  confidence,  and  confidence  is 
gained  largely  fraaa  a  b<xia  fide  military 
talent  and  our  belief  In  it. 

It  haa  kmg  been  ooosidered  aziooiatie  that 
the  high  ground  provides  a  distinct  military 
advantage.  Thto  waa  understandable  before 
the  days  of  gunpowder  because  of  the  added 
momentum  available  to  troope  charging 
from  high  ground,  as  at  Cannae.  It  was 
easier,  too,  to  repel  attackers  Vbo  were  ex- 
hauated  from  <^«T»Mny 

But  the  high  ground  doctrine  was  weak- 
ened with  the  advent  of  giinpowder,  since 
guns  could  Shoot  almost  as  weU  uphill  as 
down,  and  rapid  advance  required  large 
armlea  to  stick  to  the  valleys  and  line  of 
copinmnication. 

In  Korea,  however,  the  doctrine  was  re- 
affirmed. Why?  Could  it  have  been  that 
tnxqis  occupying  high  ground  could  aee 
farther  and  better?  Prom  the  hills  was  It  not 
easier  to  aee  the  enemy  and  guess  what  he 
waa  up  to?  An  attack  from  the  high  ground 
oouM  tie  taunched  with  the  aaatstance  of 
gravity,  while  an  aaaault  by  the  enemy  up 
the  hill  had  to  overcame  gravity  and  cUmb  In 
ignorance  of  hidden  strong  points.  Tee.  the 
high  ground  was  a  distinct  asset  in  Korea. 

This  principle  was  never  doubted  in  air 
warfare.  Wf  iljeia  eUmbad  as  high  as  they 
oonkt  to  ese^M  detsetkai  and  avoid  flak  and 
fig^tars.  Clknbing  still  higtier,  fighters 
pounosd  on  the  trigger  birds.  Cllmbtng 
hlghsr  yet.  offensive  fighten  dlvad  on  the  de- 
fensive inten^tors.  Altitude  provided  many 
^ *-  fjg  military  advantage    speed,  in- 


level  of  alreraft  Inrinaisg  tha  laMi  teknr 

the  Uartamaa  Tusksy  flDboot.  eould  swssp  the 
sky  clean  of  everything  balow  It.  tmt  such  an 
opportunity  ranly  present  sfl  ttaSif . 

Air  victory  always  haa  iMen  tlie  mon  likely 
to  him  wlu>  oouM  eUmb  the  klghsat.  The 
history  of  atr  warfare  is  «f  a  senanUe  fOr 
altitude.  Then  appears  to  be  no  rsasan  for 
tills  doc  trli^e  to  olumge  as  wa  eatand  past  the 
level  of  the  atmos|4Mn  and  into  ortM.  The 
medium  of  air  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  doctrine  of  altitude  eaoept  aa  it  pro- 
vided an  element  of  power  In  air-breathing 
engines.  With  rockete,  air  la  no  longer  re- 
quired for  motiw  power. 

Nor  is  then  anything  about  orbital 
velocity  or  welghtleasnsm  wtileh  might  affect 
the  military  doetrins  of  superior  aWtode. 
Gravity  and  initlattve  an  stm  on  the  side  of 
him  who  cllmbe  higher;  see«my.  too,  for  the 
higher  CTsft  will  lie  harder  to  datset.  In- 
stead of  hiding  in  the  son,  aa  of  yon,  be  may 
hide  t>ehlnd  the  sun  to  avoid  radar  detec- 
tion. 

But  man  livee  on  Che  earth's  surface,  and 
fighting  win  no  doubt  mxspx  in  this  level, 
the  lint  layer  of  tha  oaka.  As  war  expands, 
the  surfaoe  eonlllet  no  ttooht  will  be  carried 
into  the  next  laval  of  eenesm.  whl<Ai  is  the 
50  milee  of  atmoephsn. 

This  second  atmospherle  layv  of  war  will 
be  dominated  t>y  the  aarcapaue  craft  above  it 
in  the  third  layer  while  they  In  tain  ^kn  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  far-out  qiaeaerart.  Thus 
we  win  see  a  napsr-oaks  sUaian"  davalop. 
That  side  which  eUmbs  to  «hs  frosting  will 
control  all  the  imytn  beneath  tt. 

The  point  to  keep  la  miad  ia  that  an 
enemy  need  not  take  lUa  megtuu  i»nw.K  to 
the  high  ground  in  order  to  control  every- 
thing below  him.  Megatona  and  numbers 
may  never  tie  tiM  controUlng  elements  of 
space  war.  Numbers  wan  sgaiast  us  in  mlg 
aUey.  yet  we  dominated  tbe  aky  with  a  14 
to  1  kin  ratio. 

If  an  aeroepaoe  craft  is  OHjable  of  Inter- 
cepting and  destroying  qiaoe  warlisads  and 
if  It  is  capable  of  ontolimt>ing  enemy  q>aee 
fighters,  it  win  no  doubt,  if  employed  with 
military  talent,  Im  atde  to  pnvent  any  na- 
tion from  dominating  q;iaca. 

Of  coiirse,  altitude  doee  not  provide  the 
answer  to  every  question  of  aeroqiaoe  war, 
but  If  not  the  alna  qua  non.  It  at  least 
promisee  such  an  advantage  that  any  coun- 
try of  miUtary  talent  weuM  never  de«Mte 
the  neceaaity  of  reaeliing  the  fn«felng  on  the 
layer  cake  <^  aeroqMoe  strategy.  An  im- 
proved ICBIC  may  weU  l>ecome  a  require- 
ment of  secondary  priority  to  ttte  need  for 
reaching  the  high  ground  with  flg^tera. 
This  may  lie  the  only  way  left  to  us  for 
keeping   space    peaceful. 


Hob.  Howard  Baker 
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It  was  not  naosssaiy  to  carry  bombs  to  the 
top  level  to  dominate  the  sky,  becaxise  each 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Janwmi  16. 1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
thousands  of  others  who  regret  deeply 
the  untimely  loss  of  Howako  Baku.  He 
was  an  able  and  forthright  American 
and  a  true  and  loyal  friend.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  through  his  serv- 
ices in  Congress  will  long  stand  as  a 
memorial  which  all  will  recognise.  In 
particular  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
his  close  association  and  support  of  my 
father,  Robert  A.  Taft,  over  a  period  of 
many  years  in  the  n.S.  Senate.  We  will 
sorely  miss  him. 
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Dea*  6f  WaU»  '"Bir  Stem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HILTON  R.  YOUNG 


or  woam  naxora 
IN  THB  SBNAtV  OF  THK  URl'lVU  STATES 

MoHdaif.  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  YOimo  ot  Nortti  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  1  William  Stem, 
one  of  Nortti  Dakota's  most  colorful  and 
ou^tstandlng  citizens,  passed  away. 

Bill  Stem  was  probably  one  of  North 
Dakota's  best  known  and  widely  re- 
spected native  sons.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Legion  and  ac- 
tive in  this  great  organization  in  all  the 
years  since.  He  was  Just  as  active  in 
p<^tl08.  having  served  North  Dakota  for 
a  Itmg  while  as  national  committeeman. 

Bill  Stem  always  had  great  reepfct 
and  admiration  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  would  be  ac- 
curate to  say  that  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  perhaps  two-thirds  ol  the 
Members  of  the  U  J3.  Senate. 

Bill  Stem's  passing  was  a  tremendovis 
loss  to  North  Dakota  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion and  I  lost  a  good  and  helpful  f riedd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RzcoRo  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
most  appropriate  press  release  prepared 
by  the  Washington  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  at  the  time  of  the  fimeral 
services  on  January  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NBWS  FaOM  TSK  ASUBICAM  LBBION 

Paboo,  N.  Dak. — Private  funeral  servicee 
were  conducted  January  8,  here  for  William 
(Bill)  Stem,  n,  "dean"  of  The  American 
Legion's  National  Bxeeutlve  Ooounlttee,  who 
died  January  1  at  Rocheater,  Minn.  One  of 
the  great  elder  statesman  of  the  Legion,  Ifr. 
Stem  enjoyed  the  widespread  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  tlMusands  of  Legionnaires 
througtxout  the  organisation. 

After  serving  one  term  as  national  vice 
commander  (1934-36),  Legionnaire  Stem 
was  elected  in  1936  by  the  Department  of 
North  Dakota  as  its  repreeentatlve  on  the 
National  Xxecutlve  Committee,  an  office  he 
held  until  his  death.  In  terms  of  years  of 
aervloe,  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee. 

Shortly  after  his  discharge  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant diu-ing  World  War,  Mr.  Stem  was  a 
delegate  from  North  Dakota  to  the  Legion's 
St.  liOiiis  Caucxis  in  May  1910.  He  was  a 
regularly  elected  delegate  to  every  Amolcan 
Legion  National  Convention  from  that  first 
stateeide  meeting  through  tlie  46th  conven- 
tion last  September  at  Miami  Beach,  Pla., 
However,  lUnees  prevented  his  presence  at 
the  last  reunion. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  St.  Louis  Caucus 
In  1919,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  orga- 
nize the  Department  of  North  Dakota.  The 
first  post  chartered  waa  the  GUbert  C.  Oraf- 
tlon  Post  S  here  in  Pargo.  On  tlie  occaaion 
of  his  70th  l>irthday,  the  Poet  gratefully 
preeented  him  with  a  life  msmliersliip. 

He  was  associated  with  ths  Dakota  Nation- 
al Bank,  Northwest  Airlinea.  and  waa  quite 
active  in  poUtlca.  In  addition  to  hundreds 
of  Legion  oomradee,  he  had  a  liroad  inter- 
est In  people  from  aU  walks  of  life  •  •  • 
from  the  bellmen  in  a  Washlngttm.  D.C 
hotel,  a  carnival  man  in  Minnesota,  to  the 
hlgheet  business  and  polltleal  oOdals  of  the 
Nation.      Legionnaire    Stem    waa    lunching 


with  Ostt:  nrraifyy  MaeArthur  In  Tokyo  the 
day  tha  GMMWal  raaalsad  word  that  be  had 
t>een  relierad  of  his  onmmand  thsra. 

At  tha  irsitlmr'  atsrioan  Iisglon  lavsl,  Mr. 
Stam  WM  mm.  Adstsory  Onnyittae  member 
to  tlM  MSEtlaoal  Ontwsisnder  tram  lMS-4a 
aiMl  again  frooa  1066-68:  a  maaihsr  of  ths 
OonianUnn  rnmrnlsslfsi  TitalsoM  Oommlttee 
(196a-48);  and  a  niamt>er  of  the  Group  In- 
guranoe  Oomaalttes  from  1B68  until  the  pre- 
sent time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nnxAivA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  BEPBESENTATlVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  moMiks  in 
the  Rxcou,  I  include  the  following  news- 

pi4;>er  editorisJ : 

TaxruEB 

A  grievous  toll  in  the  past  weeks  testiflee  to 
the  importance  of  trlflee.  The  theft  of  a  re- 
ligious relic,  the  failtire  to  raise  the  proper 
flag,  and  an  affront  to  ethnic  sensibUitlee — 
these  provocations  have  led  to  bloody  riots  in 
the  subcontinent.  Panama  and  Cyprua.  But 
one  must  l>e  careful  in  passing  Judgment, 
becaxise  an  outaider  can  never  fully  gage  the 
depth  of  feeling  over  what  appear  to  be  small 
symtxilic  acts.  Today  as  yesterday,  one  man's 
trifle  can  l)e  another's  casus  belli. 

If  Homer  can  be  trusted,  the  Trojan  war 
was  prompted  by  the  seduction  of  a  woman. 
The  War  of  the  Roees  was  In  the  xiltiinate 
sense  a  quarrel  over  genealogy.  During  the 
Reformation,  Surope  was  stained  l>y  blood 
m  endless  wars  over  the  proper  way  to  war- 
ship a  Saviour  who  exhorted  all  men  to  love 
their  enemies.  In  the  18th  century,  there  waa 
a  war  over  Jenldn's  Bar — small  wcmder  that 
Swift,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  savagely  depicted 
a  war  fought  over  the  proper  way  to  crack  an 

egg- 
But  the  human  race  has  come  to  take  ita 
infirmities  for  granted;  even  "Gulliver's 
Travels"  has  become  a  lxx>k  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children.  The  other  fellow's  wars 
oftan  seem  absurd.  Thus  Afro-Asians  belit- 
tle our  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  while 
we,  on  oxir  pfu't,  And  it  inxplauslble  that 
Hindu  should  hata  Moalem,  tltat  Arab  ahould 
hata  Jew,  that  Turk  ahould  hata  Greek,  that 
Indoneaian  should  tiata  Malay,  that  Cam- 
bodian ahould  hata  Thai  (and  in  each  case, 
vice  versa) . 

The  qiiarreU  are  old;  what  is  new  is  that 
some  nations  have  the  power  to  destroy  the 
entire  world  if  a  war  should  break  out  l>e- 
tween  them.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Weet  found  Itself  in  tanse  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Berlin  in  a  disputa  that 
revolved,  in  part  at  least,  over  the  height  of 
a  tailgata  on  a  truck.  To  us,  the  issues 
seemed  clear,  but  others  can  be  forgiven  if 
the  tailgata  question  seemed  about  as  nu>- 
mentous  as  Jenkin's  ear. 

The  purpoee  of  theee  reflections  is  not  to 
deny  the  eeriousness  of  trlflee — qulta  the 
contrary.  Great  principles  can  rest  on  a 
hair,  a  piece  of  bimting,  or  a  tailgata.  But 
in  conceding  the  importance  of  trifles,  one 
can  glimpae  the  perilous  steta  of  the  human 
c<HMlltton  today.  It  ia  the  incurable  oonten- 
tiouaneea  of  tlie  q>ecieB  that  makee  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  so  grave  an  issue;  the 
incldenta  in  India.  Cyprus,  and  Panama 
ahould  give  ua  all  a  queiuy  eense  of  the  fear- 
ful precipice  on  which  we  stand. 

In  more  idealistic  tlmea.  President  Wilson 
once  sotight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  d«n- 
ocracy.    Disillusion  has  taxight  us  to  discard 


thia  noble  purpose  as  infaaslble.  Our 
modest  goal  today  might  well  be  to  make  Vb» 
world  safe  for  human  contentiousness — safe 
enough  so  that  what  seems  to  be  a  quarrel 
over  trifles  does  not  and  In  a  holocaust. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  20.  4964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
financial  pix>blems  facing  the  United  Na- 
tions this  year  seriously  impair  Its  effec- 
tiveness and  if  left  unsolved  will  threaten 
its  existence.  The  UJT.  bond  sale  has  re- 
sulted in  some  slight  improvement  over 
the  ven^  critical  situation  2  years  ago. 
but  the  basic  problem  remains.  TUs  is 
in  large  part  caused  by  the  refusal  of 
certain  nations  to  contilbute  their  share 
of  the  costs  of  U  Jf .  peace-lceeplng  activ- 
ities. The  rapid  growth  of  the  UJf.  ia 
recent  years  resulting  from  the  large 
numbo*  of  new  nations  who  have  ac- 
quired membership  is  a  smaller  pait  tf 
the  same  problem.  In  any  casii  a  very 
special  effort  will  have  to  be  made  this 
year  if  the  XJH'&  financial  problems  a^re 
to  be  resolved  and  the  organization 
placed  on  a  firm  basis. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  RBcoiaian  edi- 
torial discussing  the  n.N.'s  problems  en- 
titled. "Whither  the  UJM.?"  which  «>- 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post,  January 
15,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHITHXa   THX   UJT.? 

What  ifl  the  future  of  the  United  "Nations? 
In  tackling  that  subject  in  the  sseond  Dag 
Hammarskjold  memorial  ISElure  at  -Colam- 
bU  University,  Secretary  of  State  Bask  (in  a 
si>eech  delivered  for  him  by  Assistaat  Secre- 
tary Cleveland)  offered  two  thoughtful  sug'- 
geetions  which  merit  tmsJysls  by  aU  friends 
of  the  UJr.  He  doee  not  regard  tlie  United 
Nations  as  a  static  organisation,  buitie  wanta 
it  to  grow  in  ways  that  will  strengthen,  and 
not  weaken,  its  peacekeeping  fimdUon. 

Actually  the  United  Nations  is  a  more  tn<- 
dispensable  agency  now  than  it  was  at  ttia 
time  of  ita  t>irth  in  San  Francisco  in  liMS. 
Today  there  is  agreement  among  all  the  grMt 
powers  represented  in  the  Security  Council 
that  nuclear  war  is  utterly  unaco^ita^  as 
a  means  of  settling  international  dls^tee. 
Chairman  Khrushchev  of  ttie  Soviet  Union 
acknowledged  In  his  New  Year'a  iinasage  that 
war  over  terrlt(Mlal  questions  Is  istolaraUe 
and  that  nations  should  not  t>e  the  target  of 
direct  or  Indirect  aggreesion.  If  this  gen- 
erally accepted  thesis  is  to  be  meaningful, 
said  Mr.  Rusk,  the  U.N.  will  have  to  be  xised 
as  a  substitute  for  war  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

From  this  viewpoint  the  peacekeeping 
fvmctions  of  the  UJf .  are  vital  to  every  stata 
and  especially  to  tiie  great  powers.  It  serves. 
in  the  Secretary's  words,  "not  as  a  rival  sys- 
tem of  order  but  as  contributor  to,  and 
Bometimee  guarantor  of,  the  coomion  inter- 
est in  BiuTlval."  Even  if  some  countries  are 
disappointed  by  the  consequences  of  a  UJV. 
peacekeeping  operation,  they  stm  proAt 
greatly  from  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
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EZTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAlffiSp.  WEAVER 

OF  REFBESENTATTVSS 


January  20,  1964 


WTHmHOUBt 

Monday, 

ICr.  WEAVEF  .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
year  of  Qow.  Wl  llam  W.  Scranton's  term 
In  Pennarlranii  has  resulted  In  a  bal- 
anced budget  w  lile  expanding  new  pro- 
grams. EQs  biMl  ;et  message  for  the  com- 
ing year  shovi  that  there  will  be  no 
standstill  this  :  ear.  Even  though  the 
proposed  reocMi  budget  is  |59  million 
hitler  than  the  ciurent  one.  there  is  no 
need  for  new  ta  les.  This  is  an  example 
of  good  managsment  with  government 
econcmy  and  vrograms  to  fill  proven 
needs  of  people. 

This  Is  the  lype  of  record  that  Bill 
Scranton  has  pr  xluced  that  qualifies  him 
for  the  poeitioti  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  idace  the  fol  owing  editorial  from  the 
lieadTille  Tribine.  MeadvlUe.  Pa.,  and 
article  from  tie  Pliiladelplila  Sunday 
Bulletin.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  the  Rxc- 
ou>  to  can  atte  ition  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  mitstanding  record  com- 
piled by  their  fo  mer  colleague. 

(Prom  the  11  ladvllle  (Pa.)  Tribune. 
Jim.  9,  196«) 
ItaooBD  I  Ipssxa  roa  Ii 

Oood  (ovcnune  it 

If  Gov.  Wllllaii 
state  of  the  Ogou  tonwealth 


ad 
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l"aDces  hto  poaltton  In  na- 
rlTBlas.    It    to    because    hto 


addrees  oonstltttted  a  report  on  good  govern- 
ment, which  to  of  paramount  importance  to 
Pennsylvanlans. 

It  to  refreshing  to  find  Pennaylvanla  plan- 
ning for  a  new  fleoal  year  wlltiout  facing 
financial  crlsto.  There  to  no  defldt  which 
must  be  written  off  in  the  year  ahead,  "niere 
to  no  need  for  new  taxes,  even  though  the 
proposed  record  .budget  to  MS  million  higher 
than  the  current  one.  Pennsylvania's  gov- 
ernmental affairs  have  been  placed  on  an 
even  keel,  inviting  oonfldence  in  tlie  Oom- 
monwealth's  administration,  and  Govemor 
Scranton  has  charted  a  continuance  of  eound 
but  progreesive  government  for  1964-65. 

There  was  no  standing  stiU  during  the  ptiBt 
year.  Unemployment  dropped  and  general 
business  activity  increased.  While  Pennsyl- 
vania shared  In  the  expanding  national  econ- 
omy, a  large  part  of  the  State's  progress  must 
be  attributed  to  the  climate  of  confidence 
instilled  by  the  Scranton  acbnlnlstration. 
Highway  construction  moved  ahead  appre- 
ciably, but  probably  the  Commonwealtli'B 
greatest  advance  was  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Public  school  subsidies  were  increased, 
teacher  salaries  ratoed,  forward  strides  were 
nuule  toward  expansion  of  educational  TV 
and  institution  of  cooununlty  colleges,  and 
the  State  board  of  education  was  established 
to  provide  direction  for  education  at  all 
levels. 

The  groundw(»^  laid  in  the  past  year  will 
enable  Pennsyl-vanla  to  continue  moving 
ahead  in  economic  development,  education, 
and  human  services.  The  Governor  propoees 
expansi<Hi  of  industrial  development  activi- 
ties and  tourist  promotion.  In  the  field  of 
human  services,  increases  are  contemplated 
In  payments  for  hospital  care  and  for  opera- 
tion of  State  mental  institutions  and  schools 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Additional  school 
subsidies  have  been  mandated  but  Increfued 
funds  also  are  planned  for  the  14  State  col- 
leges and  for  grants  to  local  libraries.  JSdu- 
catlon's  ahare  of  the  total  budget  moves  from 
49  percent  In  1963-64  to  61  percent  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

To  achieve  these  goals  at  an  additional 
cost  of  SfiO  million  without  raising  taxes  to. 
Indeed,  significant.  Oovemor  Scranton  of- 
fers only  sound  management,  not  fiscal 
magic.  Expanded  bvnlnees  activity  should 
result  in  greater  Income.  Pcreslght  last  year 
provided  a  tax  program  that  will  be  ade- 
quate for  the  new  budget.  Oovemment 
economy  has  reduced  waste,  allowing  a 
greater  percentage  of  appropriations  to  l>e 
applied  to  services  because  of  a  reduction  in 
operational  coets. 

Democrata  have  described  the  Scranton 
message  as  a  "trial  balloon"  for  the  1964  Re- 
publican presidential  nomination.  The  Gov- 
ernor probably  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
effects  hto  report  might  have  on  hto  political 
standing  nationally.  But  hto  record  last 
year  and  hto  plans  for  the  coming  year  speak 
for  themselves  and,  for  Pennsylvanlans.  they 
tell  a  story  of  good  government. 

[Prom     the     Philadelphia      (Pa.)      Sunday 
Bunetln,  Dec.  22,  1963 ) 

PXNNSTLVAKIA  TODAT — RSVSJIUK  Is  tJP,  JOB- 
LESS Down,  d<  Scranton's  Fisst  Txas  nt 
OmcK 

Haxsisboko,  December  21. — The  returns  are 
nearly  in  for  Governor  Scranton's  first  year 
in  office. 

Generally,  they  bear  out  hto  prediction 
that  things  would  get  better  under  his  ad- 
mlntotratlon. 

It  was  a  bleak  January  18  when  Scranton. 
in  bis  Inaugural  message,  told  the  legisla- 
ture: 

"Don't  tell  me  that  Pennsylvania  can't  lick 
its  problems  because  I  know  that  It  can." 

The  State  still  has  some  dtot&noe  to  go 
before  getting  oat  of  the  economic  woods 
but  moet  signs  are  encouraging. 


BIOl 


Last  January  there  were  490.000  Pennsyl- 
vanlans out  of  Jobs,  a  whopping  0.4  percent 
of  the  SUte's  labor  f  oroe. 

Latft  month,  the  Jobless  total  had  dropped 
to  394,000  or  6.4  peroent  of  the  labor  force 
with  seasonal  factors  Indicating  an  Increase 
in  unenxployment  In  the  next  2  numths. 

When  Scranton  took  oOee.  there  were 
467,904  Pennsylvanlans  on  relief.  Last 
month,  thto  figure  had  declined  to  433,980. 

On  the  political  front,  things  were  bright 
and  prcMntoing.  .The  Ck>Temor  got  almost 
everything  he  wanted  from  one  regular  and 
two  q>eclal  sessions  of  the  legislature. 


Part  of  hto  sucess  here  stemmed  from  the 
poesibility  that  he  ml^t  be  slated  as  the 
Republican  prealdentlal  candidate  and  few 
people  want  troubto  with  a  White  House 
poeslblUty. 

If  Scranton  has  any  worries,  money  to 
navigate  the  ship  of  state  Isn't  one  of  them. 

Budget  oOclato  report  that  total  State 
revenue  for  the  first  11  months  of  1963 
totaled  SI. 6  billion,  an  Increase  of  999.2  mil- 
lion from  the  1963  period. 

A  tS.SS  MILLION  DfCBXASZ 

The  1963  general  fund  revenue  for  the 
period  comes  to  91.130.991,000.  up  to  $663 
million. 

The  major  Increases  are  944J>  million  in 
sales  taxes.  $27.8  million  In  Federal  health 
and  welfare  grants,  and  State  ocdlege  tui- 
tion fees,  913.6  million  in  cigarette  taxes  and 
94  5  million  in  liquor  taxes. 

Only  the  first  6  months  of  last  Jiuie's 
increase  in  sales,  cigarette  and  liquor  taxes 
are  included  in  theee  totato. 

The  1963  motor  fund,  largely  used  to 
finance  highway  construction,  to  rep<xted 
as  9446  million  for  the  first  11  months  of 
the  year.  Thto  to  $83.4  mUllon  ahead  of 
1962  figuree. 

AUTO   LICXMSB   TWXa 

The  major  increase  here  to  one  of  917.4 
mUllon  in  auto  license  fees,  about  half  of 
which  stems  from  operators'  cards  being 
Issued  on  a  3-year  basto  thto  year. 

Gasoline  taxes  are  up  934  mUllon  from  a 
year  ago  and  Federal  highway  grants  have 
increased  by  $18  million. 

Motor  fxuid  e^MUdltures  for  the  1963  pe- 
riod are  reported  as  9478.3  million.  Thto  to  an 
increase  of  939.5  mllHan  from  the  previous 
year. 

nvx    HT7NDXKD    AKD   SIORTT-XIGHT    1CILX8   OF 


The  highway  department  reports  that  it 
opened  M8  miles  of  new  roads  thto  year, 
including  11  miles  of  Interstate  highways. 

A  total  of  1,199  miles  were  reconstructed 
or  resurfaced. 

The  department  awarded  9193  million  in 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  640  miles 
of  roads,  including  109  miles  of  Interstate 
highway. 

The  department  said  Its  program  so  far 
thto  year  has  cost  $350  million.  9A0  million 
more  than  last  year. 

BXVXMTT-THXXX    lULLION.    ONX    HUNOKXO 
THOUSAIVD    DOLLABS    BOOST 

General  fund  expenditures  In  the  1963 
period  were  reported  as  91.080,718,707  or  973.1 
million  more  than  a  year  ago. 

If  the  legislature  had  enacted  on  schedule 
the  973  million  package  of  i^yproprlatlons  to 
State-aided  Instltutlans.  thess  expenditures 
would  have  been  Inereassd  by  97 Jt  mlUlon. 

Action  on  these  blUs  cams  only  thto  week 
after  the  regular  session  had  adjourned  In 
August  without  their  enactment. 

MOT  mCH  VAT  VUUMB 

Scranton's  search  for  fat  In  the  btxdget  was 
not  particularly  productive. 

^;>endlng  by  easeutlve  departments  was 
held  to  988,048.613.  a  decrease  of  81.079,877. 
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The  economy  drive  made  little  headway  in 
the  first  6  months  of  the  administration. 

In  the  period  from  July  through  November, 
costs  of  the  executlre  departments  were  cut 
by  3.8  percent,  from  989.3  to  938.1  million. 

The  bulk  of  the  saving  came  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  3,000  in  the  State  payroll,  now 
around  79,000. 

i^AXTMDrrAL  naiNos 

The  highways  deptutment  lopped  some 
2,000  people  from  its  maintenance  force.  The 
revenue  department  to  getting  along  with 
600  fewer  employees  and  the  department  of 
labor  and  Industry  has  fired  some  300. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  department  of 
public  welfare  hired  1300  more  to  staff  its 
Institutions.  Hie  department  of  public  In- 
struction added  600  employees,  mostly  to  Its 
Stats  college  staff. 

ftinUng  fund  requirements  and  authority 
rentato  dropped  by  91.3  million  to  $69.4  mil- 
lion thto  year. 

All  other  State  functions  cost  more  in  1963. 

OBANTS    AND   BUBBTPTBS 

Grants  and  subsidies  rose  by  963i)  million 
to  9771  million  with  schooto  geUlng  most  of 
the  Increase. 

Institutional  costs  Increased  by  911.3  mil- 
lion to  91B0  mlUlon. 

Support  of  the  judiciary  roae  by  9393388 
to  963  mlUlon. 

Leglalatlve  costs  increased  by  9839392  to 
943  mlUlon. 

The  Governor's  caU  last  Janiiary  for  Penn- 
sylvanlans to  ride  out  the  economic  storm 
was  one  of  the  administration's  disappoint- 
ments. 

SLIGHT   POFVLATION    KISX 

The  Commerce  Departaient  reported  a  con- 
tinued   "outmlgrailon"   of   Pennsylvanlans. 

The  Department  said  the  State's  popula- 
tion between  Jiily  1963  and  July  1963  to  esti- 
mated to  have  Increased  by  only  43,000,  or 
four-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Thto  to  at  one-el^th  the  national  rate. 

The  Depfutment  said  Pennsylvania  births 
exceed  deaths  yearly  by  better  than  100,(KX). 

Since  the  1960  census,  Pennsylvania's  pop- 
ulation through  last  July  to  estimated  to  have 
Increased  only  105,000  or  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

nVX  AND  ONX-TEMTB  FBUaCNT  BIKX  IN 
NXW   JXBSZT 

In  the  same  period.  New  Jersey  to  esti- 
mated to  have  added  404.000.  an  increase  of 
5.1  percent. 

The  State's  labor  force  In  October  was 
reported  as  4,678,800,  down  10,700  from 
January. 

The  number  of  employed  currently  to  esti- 
mated at  4356,000. 

The  number  of  continued  claims  for  un- 
employment compensation  dropped  from 
345.600  to  163,441  in  the  second  week  of 
December. 

PayroU  taxes  In  the  first  11  months  came 
to  9367  mlUlon  with  payouts  930  mUllon  less. 

The  unemployment  compmsation  reeerve 
fund  balance  thto  week  stood  at  9163.4  mU- 
llon at  the  start  of  the  year. 

The  fimd  last  month  paid  off  |25  mlUlon 
of  its  9193  mlUlon  In  locms  and  advances 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  job- 
less program. 

Unemployment  compensation  reforms  wUl 

be  asked  by  the  admlntotratlon  of  the  legto- 

lature   euly  next  year.    A  slmUar  request 

was  withdrawn  in  July  for  lack  of  support. 

CUT  nf  asLixr  bolls  souairr 

The  admlntotratlon  to  moving  to  get  em- 
ployables off  the  relief  rolto. 

Thto,  plus  an  Improved  economic  climate, 
has  resulted  in  the  decline  from  467,904  per- 
sons on  the  rolto  In  January  to  433.930  In 
November. 

The  January  reUef  blU  was  $17.4  mlUlon 
against  $16.1  miUlon  last  month. 


The  reUef  bUl  for  ll  months  thto  year  to 
9180.8  mllUon  against  916.1  million  last 
month. 

The  reUef  blU  for  11  months  thto  year  to 
91803  mlUlon  against  91833  mlUlon  last 
year. 

The  saving  here,  however,  has  been  moto 
t>tftTi  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  medical  care 
for  the  needy  aged  prograuL 

INDUSTBIAL   DBVKLOPMXNT 

The  MAA  program  has  cost  917.2  mlUicm 
In  the  11 -month  period  thto  year  against 
910.6  mUllon  last  year. 

The  State's  Industrial  development  pro- 
gram was  being  pressed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  State  Invested  99.8  million  in  plant 
loans  during  the  year  In  expectations  of 
obtaining  7309  new  jpbs  with  an  annual 
payroU  of  9293  mUUon. 

The  program,  which  began  in  1956,  now 
has  loaned  9443  mlUion  for  337  plants 
valued  at  9134.8  mlUlon. 

The  program  to  estimated  to  have  created 
49,406  jobs  with  a  yearly  payroll  of  9186.6 
mUllon. 

The  admlntotratlon  has  recruited  ranking 
industrlaltots   and   technicians  to   serve  on 


counclto  of  business  and  industry  and  science 
and  technology  to  seek  ways  to  evpand  exist- 
ing Industry  and  attract  spaceage  ventures, 

A  recruitment  drive  to  underway  to  enltot 
100,000  FennsyWanlans  In  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment program. 

The  jobs  of  theee  volunteers  wlU  be  a 
person-to-person  effort  to  have'  Pennsylvania 
industry  expand  and  attract  out-of-State 
Industry  through  perso^ial  or  corporate 
contacts. 

TBAB  AHKAO  LOOBLS  GOOD 

The  coming  year  appears  to  offer  few  of 
the  problems  which  faced  the  Oovemor  back 
in  January. 

The  budget  appears  to  be  balanced  and  the 
likelihood  of  new  taxes  at  the  January  lagto- 
lative  session  to  remote. 

The  national  econcnny  to  on  the  rise  and 
Pennsylvania  appears  likely  to  benefit 
from  it. 

Personal  income  in  Pennsylvania  thto  year 
is  about  6  percent  ahead  of  1963  and  oloae 
to  the  rise  nationally. 


Whxbz  MoitwT  Coos  FaoM 
Here  to  where  9993  mlUl(»i  In  added  funds 
came  from  In  the  first  11  months  of  1963, 
with  figures  for  the  same  period  last  ysar: 


GENERAL  FUND 


1963 


Bales  and  use  tax 

Corporate  net  Includins  tax 

Capital  stock  tax 

Clganttax — 

Bear  tax 

Liquor  tax 

Realty  transfer  tax. 

IntaentaDce  tax ■ 

Nontax  reveDue 

Federal  gran  tt 

State  ooUese  toition 

MtsoeUaneous. -. 

Total  revenue 


tUl,80e,000 
137,768.000 
58.047,000 
76,556.000 
19.282,000 
29,031,000 
18.750,000 
47,101,000 
91,606,000 
132,194.240 
17,  549, 112 
10,182,394 


1,120,991,000 


1963 


Increase  or 

(deereaae) 


ia6«,«a4,ooo 

147,070,000 
63,272,000 
63,866,000 
19,465,000 
24.4N,000 
18,449.000 
47,7»,00e 

oi,sn,ooo 

118,615,679 
15,297,  BTT 
10,792, 121 


1,056,171.000 


944,  M,  000 

(0,302,000) 

(5,225,000) 

12,600,000 

aw.  000) 

4.aae.ooo 
aoi,ooo 

«B6,000) 

<tn.090) 

11,678,567 
2,281,485 
(609,729) 


65,820,000 


MOTOR  FUND 


Liquid  fuels  tax. 

Licenses  and  tees 

Federal  grants^ 

Local  contributions - 

Miscellaneous -. 

Total  revenue x 

Total  (both  funds).. 


$207,122,489 

100,906,434 

128,888,408 

5,202,019 

3,895,608 

9204,562,048 

83,434.040 

116,798,894 

4,663,449 

4,261, 97» 

13,100,441 

17,472,000 

18.901.  «M 

6M.470 

(866, 4n) 

446,016,818 

412,606,360 

33, 410,462 

1,567,006,000 

1,467,776,000 

9At»,990 

Mrs.  WUlard  Wirti  Aids  the  Haadicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  lOBSOtru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  great  Interest  an  article  In  the  Jan- 
uary 12  Washington  Post  discussing  the 
work  of  Mrs.  W.  Wlllard  Wlrts.  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  presring  for 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  * 

In  calling  for  suiKwrt  of  VOICE,  or 
Volunteers  Oriented  In  Creating  Employ- 
ment for  the  Handicapped.  Mrs.  Wlrtz 
asked  50  women  to  aid  In  creating  an  em- 
ployment climate  for  qusdlfled  handi- 
capped persona.  I  have  long  contended 
that  creating  employment  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped  Is  an  Important  area 
which  demands  more  public  attention. 
Mrs.  Wlrtz  is  to  be  congratulated  for  her 


fine  contribution.  I  sincerely  h<9e  that 
others  will  follow  her  example  and  lend 
their  efforts  to  this  Important  work. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  this 
article  from  the  January  12  Washington 
Post,  describing  this  project,  in  the 
Record  : 

Mrs.  Wibtz  Asks  Am  to  DTS>»i.m 
-  Mrs.  W.  WUlard  Wlrts,  wlfs  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  yeeterday  aaked  60  women 
volunteer  workers  to  help  create  an  emirioy- 
ment  climate  for  qualified  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Mrs.  Wirta  said  that  volunteers  should  act 
tts  "catalysts"  In  eradicating  the  "prejudices 
of  unenlightened  employers."  Sb»  said  that 
thto  prejudice  coupled  with  "Sfcute''  com- 
petition for  Jobs  In  times  ot  wide  unemploy- 
ment presents  an  almost  InsumMMintable 
obstacle  to  the  handicapped  worker. 

The  women,  who  are  members  of  the 
Washington  Pederatlon  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  and  B'nal  Vrith, 
heard  Mrs.  Wlrts  glvs  hmt  support  to  ths 
"VOICX"  for  the  handicapped  prcvram  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Snaployment  of 
the  Handicapped  at  the  departoaental  audl- 
toriimi. 


A190 


•^OIC«.-    or 
•ttny  Bin|>lo]nn«4t 
•  profMilonil 
oped  hf  tlM 
■uMto   emplojan 
applicanU    aolel^ 
abilities. 

Anotber  speaki 
W.   Plenon 
partment  of 
Uiat  the  coat 
For  inatanee.  ha 
Ingtoo  lfi82 
relntrodooad  intc 
of  MOO.OOO 
▼eatmant"  aavad 
than  91  mlllkm. 

Plenon  aald 
eartaf  for  thi 
employed. 

SylTla  Howard, 
dent's  Ooaunttte^, 
liandlcw9pad 
for  eaeh  dollar 
tattoo. 


Xolnnteers  Oriented  In  Cre- 

for  the  Handleapped,  to 

▼dlimtesr  tans  effort  derel- 

Preildsot'B  Oommtttee  to  per- 

to   ormalder   haoOlemppea 

on    the    basis    of    their 


at  the  eonferenoe,  Nomum 
Dtrektor  of   the   IMstHct's  De- 
Voei.tloBal  BehabUltatlon,  said 
tat  tor  has  nearer  been  faced. 
^ald  that  last  year  In  Wash- 
were  rehabilitated  and 
the  labor  market  at  a  cost 
he  explained  this  "In- 
lyashlTigton  taxpayers  more 


Hon  srer 


thJi 


ssmmsiON 


IN  THE  HOUSl 

Mondan, 
llr.JOMZBaf 


for  some  jobs 
periCDoed.    So 
eorery  and 
trttmte  to  my 
RaprcMntaUve 
In  the  Rioou. 
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$1  mllllaii  woxild  be  spent 
persona  If  they  were  not 


llalaoh  oOcer  on  the  Presl- 

■ald   that  an  employed 

pays  $7  to  tlO  In  taxes 

for  Toeattonal  rehablll- 


sp  snt 


Briffcl  Da  r  k  Ibc  Backwoods 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  R(  BERT  E.  JONES 


OP  RKPRXSXNTATIVES 


January  20,  1964 


Mr.  Speaker, 
altboogta  there  in  many  and  deep  satis- 
factions embed  ded  In  the  work  of  a 
Ckmgress.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted Kenerall; '  that  one  of  the  minor 
vexatloos  la  tqe  lack  of  i4)preciatlon 
done,  so  commonly  ex- 
wtth  a  sense  of  dis- 
that  I  have  this 
friend  and  colleague 
lAu.  Elliott  published 
He  did  yeoman  work  to 
get  a  new  Industty  where  (me  was  needed 
desperately.  Aiplause  came  to  him  in 
the  following  eUtorlal  In  the  Decatur 
DaOy.  an  alert  newspaper  of  my  own 


BaioBT  Dai 


•  i 


Sunday  was  a 
backwoods.    A 
annonnoad  for 
plant  for  Haleyvl|la. 
prodnee  "fifth 
tractor  to  a 


bright   day  In  Alabama's 

million    papennlll    was 

dordota  and  a  $1   wi»n*w 

This  latter  ptauit  wlU 

which  couple  a  truck 


whwla- 


aemlt'aller 


Walkr 


armcry 


wrltJag 


Some  400 
the  Oordora 
Caai.  Kluott 
the  repc 

women  wept  with 
ty  haa  baen  hard 
the  dacUneoC  the 
the  loas  at  a  eottoi 

Toa  can  see  In 
what  It  meaaa 
munlty   and   the 
once  agata  have 
UTlng  for  his  fam^y. 

trp  here  la  the 
bamayoa  may 
to  walk  the 
for  a  Job  that 
you  with  aU 


ha^e 


ISkt 


▼allay  tharf 
cant  And 


quaUflad  to  flU  tiM 

We  can  assure 
In  OOrdora 


nr  TBI  Backwoods 


eountlans  assembled  at 

to  hear  Repreeentatlre 

the  annoancement  that 

the  story  said,  "many 

aapplneas."   Walker  Coun- 

hlt  In  recent  years  with 

coal  mining  Industry  and 

mill- 

what  that  reporter  wrote 

hope  returns  to  a  oom- 

famlly   breadwinmr   will 

1  he  opportunity  to  earn  a 


Valley  oT  Ala- 

forgotten  what  It  means 

day  after  day  looking 

io  be  had.     Tet,  even 

eeaoamlc  and  ^Irltual 

that  even  In  the  Ttai- 

are  tboae  among  ua  wtw 

because  there  Is  no 

are  those  who  are  not 

Joba. 

that  what  Is  happening 

^aleyvUle  is  a  Ueealng  to 


ethsr 


y  ra 


those  who  live  In  those  communities  and  to 
Alabama. 

And  these  announcements  bring  to  mind 
what  Congressman  Klliott  said  not  long  ago. 
He  saM  in  substance  that  the  appolntnwnt 
of  one  postmaster  would  bring  about  a  hun- 
dred letters  of  protest,  but  the  creation  ol 
a  hundred  jobs  brought  Uttle  response.  Old 
Cau.  must  have  felt  the  warmth  of  his  home 
folks  when  400  people  gathered  to  hear  the 
plant  announoNnent  and  women  wept  with 
happiness,  for  the  hand  of  Caxl  Eixictt  was 
very  definitely  in  the  location  of  the  paper- 
mlU  which  Is  dependent  upon  the  approval 
of  a  saji  million  loan  through  the  Area 
Development  Administration. 

Sunday  was  a  bright  day  in  the  back- 
woods of  Alabama.  May  there  be  more  of 
them  from  Ardmore  to  Mobile  and  all  points 
in  between. 


John  F.  Kennedy:  Chril  Rifhtc  and  Ciyil 
liberties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

ov  CAuroamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  Hghting  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion today  have  a  rare  kind  of  support 
from  a  wide  variety  of  individuals  and 
groups.  I  believe  that  no  issue  has  called 
forth  such  selfless  dedication  on  the  part 
of  so  many  people.  It  was  not  always 
so.  Under  permission  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  speech  made  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  fighting  for  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  all  of  his  adult  life.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. : 
JoKN  p.  Kkknsdt:  CivzL  Rights  amd  Civil 

Lmaaiiss,  Addrxss  bt  Joaxph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.. 

Bxroax  TRx  Dvraorr  Amksjcan  Crvn.  Ljbxh- 

Ttts  Union.  Box  or  Rights  Dat.  Dkckm- 

BXR  16.  1063 

It  would  not  seem  inappropriate,  on  this 
first  Bill  of  Rights  Day  Bince  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  to  try  our  hands 
at  evaluating  his  role  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  libertlee.  True,  it  Is  far  too 
early  to  make  adequate  Judgments  concern- 
ing President  Kennedy's  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  freedom  and  equaUty.  Tnit,  also, 
ultimate  Judgments  will  have  to  come  from 
objective  historians  rather  than  from  those 
of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  day-to- 
day struggles  for  democratic  rights.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  evaluation  hardly 
excuses  us  from  making  the  effort — feeble 
though  it  may  be. 

If  there  is  one  word  that  can  give  ezpres- 
"slon  to  the  theme  of  tonight's  talk.  "John  P. 
Kennedy:  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Ubertles." 
it  Is  the  word  "growth."  I  hope  no  one  will 
take  it  amiss  If  I  suggest  that  President 
Kennedy  did  not  commence  his  work  in  the 
area  of  civil  freedom  with  the  ideological 
reflexes  of  the  liberals  active  In  these  fields. 
In  1063.  at  a  time  when  liberal  activity  was 
largely  centered  around  these  issues,  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  Indicated  that  be 
did  not  feel  "'comfortable"  with  the  profes- 
sional Uberals  of  the  ADA.  To  those  who 
would  look  back  In  sorrow  or  in  anger  at 
this.  I  would  suggest  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's practical  ImplementaUon  during  his 
White  House  years  of  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  with  whom  be  had  earlier 
not  felt  "comfortable "  was  all  the  more  ac- 
ceptable and  algnlflcant  to  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  pragmatic  basis  for  his  actions 


Tb  understand  the  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's growth  In  the  field  ot  civil  liberties, 
one  hss  only  to  look  back  to  the  year  1054. 
Only  one  Democratic  Senator  failed  to  vote 
for,  or  publicly  announce  for,  the  censuring 
of  Joseph  McCarthy.  That,  of  course,  was 
the  then  sick  Senator  Keimedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts whose  constituency  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  Its  sorry  romance  with  Mc- 
Carthy. But.  again,  to  those  who  would 
look  back  in  sorrow  or  in  anger,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  President  Kennedy's  3  years  in  the 
White  House  witnessed  thoughtful  leader- 
ship toward  the  elimination  of  those  vestiges 
of  McCarthyism  which  carried  over  from  1064 
and  still  plagued  the  Nation  at  the  time  of 
the  Inauguration  ot  the  New  PronUer. 

Hardly  had  President  Kennedy  assumed 
ofllce  in  1061  than  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
dedication  to  freedom  to  speak  and  freedom 
to  hear  or  to  read;  he  promptly  terminated 
Poet  Office  censorship  over  propaganda  and 
other  pubUcations  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  At  almost  the  same  time  his  ad- 
ministration reatored  Reed  Harris,  one  of 
McCarthy's  first  victims,  to  a  post  In  Bd  Mur- 
row's  USXA  from  which  Harris  had  been 
forced  to  resign:  thus  the  nMm  whom  Mc- 
Carthy had  otuted  from  Government  was  re- 
turned to  work  under  a  man  who  success- 
fully batUed  McCarthy.  As  the  Kennedy 
administration  opened  with  this  symbolic 
expression  of  confidence  In  an  early  McCarthy 
victim,  so  It  cloaed  with  President  Kennedy's 
personal  expression  of  confidence  In  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer,  upon  whom  his  administra- 
tion bestowed  the  Bnrloo  Perml  Award,  our 
Natlc«i's  highest  honor  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy. 

President  Kennedy's  contribution  to  civil 
liberties  was  not  limited  to  these  symbolic 
acts.  His  pardon  of  Junius  Scales  Just  a 
year  ago  removed  the  last  Smith  Act  de- 
fendant from  the  Jails  of  the  Nation;  and 
this  pcuxlon  was  especially  noteworthy  for 
It  was  made  over  the  opposition  of  the  PBI, 
Scales  having  committed  the  cardinal  sin 
of  refusing  to  name  his  former  associates 
after  he  had  broken  with  the  Commimist 
Party.  Under  President  Kennedy,  Qovern- 
ment  security  programs  were  operated  with 
increasing  understanding  If  not  with  perfec- 
tion; there  were  few  headllnea  setting  forth 
lurid  cases  as  there  had  been  in  earlier  days. 
President  Kennedy  supported  and  signed  Into 
law  a  bill  he  had  proposed  as  a  Senator  to 
remove  the  loyalty  oaths  previously  required 
of  college  students  receiving  loans  and 
grants.  Always  there  seemed  to  be  an  effort, 
quiet  thoxigh  It  was,  to  ring  down  the  cur- 
tain on  the  excesses  of  McCarthyism. 

All  of  these  individual  acts  may  have  been 
less  significant  than  President  Kennedy's 
constant  and  eloquent  reiteration  that  the 
Nation  must  reject  the  councils  of  fear  and 
siaspicion  which  threaten  freedom.  His  own 
warmth  for  the  Intellectual  community  of 
the  Nation  helped  redress  the  long  period 
of  hoetlUty.  His  calm  support  ot  the  sepera- 
tton  of  church  and  state  and  especially  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  prayer  decisions  helped 
thwart  the  know-nothing  attack  on  this  ma- 
jor bastion  of  clvU  liberties.  The  firm  dig- 
nity with  which  the  President  dealt  with  tfae 
radical  right  was  a  dally  demlnder  that  civil 
freedom  is  the  real  strength  of  our  Nation, 
that  freedom  Is  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war  as 
much  or  more  than  missiles  and  H-bombs, 
that  freedom  and  civU  libertlee.  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  security,  are  vital 
to  oxir  national  security.  President  Kennedy 
most  certainly  recognised  that  there  could 
be  no  new  frontiers  unless  and  until  we  had 
a  new  frontier  of  freedom. 

Turning  to  the  other  facet  ot  dvU  freedom. 
a  not  inappropriate  place  to  start  might  be 
the  year  1067.  The  civil  rights  movement  was 
embattled  in  an  all-out  effort  to  push 
throu^  Congress  the  first  dvll  rights  bUl  In 
almost  a'  centxiry.  Senator  Kennedy,  casting 
worried   political   glances  about  him,  twice 
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voted  against  the  dvU  rights  groups:  Plrst, 
to  send  the  bill  to  probable  death  In  the  hoa- 
tile  Eastland  Judiciary  Committee  and,  after 
that  failed,  to  attach  to  the  bill  the  then 
unpalatable  Jxiry  trial  amendment.  Though 
he  stood  with  the  liberals  in  Bupp<M^  of  port 
ni.  he  withheld  total  commitment  from  the 
civil  rights  cause. 

But  the  procivU  rights  views  of  President 
Kennedy's  White  House  years  were  not  too 
long  in  evidencing  themselves.  In  June 
1960.  President  Kennedy  assured  a  small 
group  of  liberals,  of  which  I  was  one,  that 
he  favored  "pledging  the  Democratic  Party 
to  congreesional  and  Executive  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation 
decisions":  on  this  basis  we  gave  him  oxu- 
support  and  the  pledge  was  made  at  the 
Democratic  convention  a  month  later  In  the 
broadest  civil  rights  platform  In  hlsUxj. 

The  Nation  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for 
the  new  President  to  evidence  his  belief  In 
equality.  His  only  question  concerning  the 
Inaugural  parade  concerned  the  lily-white 
Coast  Guard  contingent.  His  earliest  ap- 
pointments reflected  his  genuine  Interest  In 
recognizing  the  merit  and  ability  of  our  Ne- 
gro citizens.  His  antidiscrimination  Bxecu- 
tive  order  on  employment  went  far  beyond 
earlier  actions.  The  administration  pressed 
the  long  moribund  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  into  action  against  segregation 
at  b\i8  and  railroad  terminals.  The  Attorney 
General,  ever  his  helpful  partner,  stej^ied  up 
activity  in  the  voting  field.  Delayed  and 
partUI  as  it  was,  the  President  issued  an 
antidiscrimination  housing  Executive  order 
though  he,  better  than  anyone  else,  was 
aware  of  the  political  backlash  ot  such  an 
order  among  suburban  whites,  who  enjoy 
talking  civil  rights  on  the  commuter  train 
and  living  undvU  segregaUon  at  h<xne. 

Above  all,  ttie  President  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life  proposed  the  most  ctnnprehensive 
civil  rights  legislation  In  hUtory— legislation 
which  he  knew  was  necessary  for  strength 
and  dignity  of  the  Nation  but  which  created 
a  serious  poUUcal  problem,  possibly  even  en- 
dangering his  own  reelection.  The  action 
which  President  Kennedy  thus  took  in  the 
name  of  human  rights  In  the  last  months  of 
his  life,  his  continuous  pressing  for  a  strong 
civil  rights  bill,  his  commitment  to  the  Issue 
beyond  the  t>oxmds  of  practical  politics,  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  liberals  with  whom  he 
had  once  not  felt  comfortable. 

As  in  the  field  of  dvll  Ubertles,  here,  too, 
President  Kennedy's  moat  lasting  contribu- 
tion may  weU  have  been  In  his  public  state- 
ments. For  the  White  House  U  a  prime 
molder  of  public  opinion  and  President  Ken- 
nedy made  clear  over  and  over  again  his  be- 
lief that  clvU  rights  Is  a  moral  Issue  demand- 
ing the  total  support  of  all  men  of  good  wUl. 
As  the  churches  of  America  rise  to  the  battle 
for  civil  rights  at  long  last,  they  follow  the 
lead  of  President  Kennedy  who  ^lent  3  years 
educating  the  Nation  that  thU  great  mcwal 
question  demands  the  best  of  all  of  us. 

Stu-ely  It  must  be  conceded  that  more  could 
have  been  done  by  President  Kennedy.  Lib- 
erals continuously  demanded  much  more  of 
the  President  In  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and 
ClvU  liberties  and  more  might  well  have  been 
accomplished  If  the  President  had  moved 
faster  and  further.  Some  resistance  at  least 
might  have  been  shown  to  the  deprivations 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation-  the 
wiretapping  blU  might  have  been  put  aside 
the  housing  ExecuUve  order  might  have  been 
stronger;  the  Justice  Department  might  have 
moved  more  vlgra-ously  to  protect  lives  and 
limbs  erf  southern  Negroes;  the  dvU  rights 
bin  might  have  been  sent  to  Congress  earlier 
and  contained  stronger  provisions. 

But  these  are  not  the  major  vistas  on  the 
Kennedy  road.  What  U  to  be  seen  U  the 
growth  from  the  man  who  f aUed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  McCarthy  and  later  helped  re- 
build civil  freedom  on  the  ruins  of  McCarthy- 
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ism;  ftom  the  man  who  was  not  quite  sure 
about  the  Negro  Issue  and  later  became  the 
President  who  did  more  on  civil  rights  In 
less  than  8  years  la  the  White  House  than  any 
previous  President  in  history. 

Is  this  not  why  we  grieve  so  deeply  to- 
night? Do  we  not  all  feel  that  the  gigantic 
loas  to  freedom  In  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination is  as  much  for  what  might  have 
been  in  the  years  to  'come  as  for  what  actu- 
ally had  already  taken  place?  Much  as  we 
mourn  the  man  and  his  accomplishments, 
even  more  are  o\ir  hopes  for  the  future 
shattered. 

If  one  can  guess  what  he  would  say  to  us 
tonight,  I  would  suppose  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  quietly  state:  "Dry  your  tears 
and  get  to  work.  There  Is  much  to  be  done." 
Yes,  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  it  is  much 
harder  to  do  because  he  is  no  longer  here  to 
lead  us. 

And  BO  it  Is  appropriate,  on  Bill  of  Rights 
Day,  to  rededlcate  ourselves  In  President 
Kennedy's  Image  to  new  frontiers  of  freedom 
and  equality. 

Let  us  liberals,  who  have  always  demanded 
so  much  of  others,  now  give  unsparingly  of 
ourselves. 

Let  us  quit  talking  about  how  far  we  have 
come  these  past  years  and  build  the  surest 
and  swiftest  roctd  to  "freedom  now." 

Let  us  work  so  hard  for  the  Immediate 
enactment  of  the  strongest  possible  civil 
rights  bill  that  neither  political  party  can 
resist  our  efforts. 

Let  us  not  only  welcome  Negro  neighbors 
but  let  us  go  out  and  find  them  the  places  to 
live  near  our  homes. 

I«t  us  stop  having  lunch  in  segregated 
clubs — one  catmot  spend  the  noon  hour  In 
areas  restricted  against  Negroes  and  expect 
respect  the  rest  ot  the  day. 

Let  ufl  quit  turning  our  heads  aside  when 
we  see  discrimination  In  our  churches  or 
our  unions. 

Let  us  live  every  hour  of  our  lives  In  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  and  equality. 

And  so,  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to  the 
task,  let  us  make  a  freer  and  man  equal 
America  the  living  memorlfa  to  President 
Kennedy. 

Let  others  name  capes  and  airports  after 
him;  let  others  coin  medals  and  print  stamps. 
Let  us  grow  the  way  he  grew  and  flU  the  void 
which  his  death  iH-lngs  to  hiunanity. 


Poetic  Tribute  to  the  Late  Presideat 
KcBBedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  niDiANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  20.  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  aU 
know  that  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy  has  stirred  the  entire  Natkm  as 
nothing  In  recent  history.  The  grief  w« 
have  felt  has  been  unlimited  by  class 
color,  creed,  or  age. 

Among  the  outpourings  and  tributes 
which  have  come  to  me  is  one  signed 
"Anonyihous"  which  contained  a  po«n 
composed  by  Peggy  Anna  Moore,  12  years 
of  age,  a  resident  of  Oeorgetown.  Ind. 
Because  it  illustrates  the  f  edings  of  the 
young.  paraUeling  those  of  their  elders, 
I  ask  that  this  poem  may  be  printed  In 
the  appendix  of  the  Rcooao..  Peggy  Anna 
Moore  has  titled  it  olmply.^e  Died." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

Hx    Dixo 
(By  Peggy  Anna  Moore,  age  12) 
A  soul  was  taken  from  us  the  other  day. 
To  a  much  better  place  so  far  away. 
He  died  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
He  died  for  you,  he  died  for  me. 
He  helped  to  make  our  Nation  grow. 
Although  he  was  killed  In  doing  so. 
He  died  so  that  oiu*  honored  fiag 
May  lead  the  nations  and  not  lag. 
He  died  so  that  the  younger  generation 
May  one  day  help  to  rule  the  NaUon. 
He  died  to  give  the  "States"  a  key. 
To  keep  us  in  true  unity. 
So  let  him  not  have  died  In  vain. 
Let  not  us  use  a  crutch  or  cane. 
To  lean  upon  to  avoid  responslbnity. 
We    dedicate    this    to    John    F<tzgerald 
Kennedy. 


Boreaa  of  Eafraviaf  and  Priatnf  Coa- 
version  Schcdale  To  lacorporate  At 
Motto  'ia  God  We  Tratr  on  AU  VS. 
Carreacy  aad  Federal  Reserve  Notes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  iHssonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  re9>Qn8ibihty 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency not  only  for  legislation  of  a  con- 
sumer nature  but  also  for  bills  dealing 
with  coins  and  currency,  on  assignment 
fn»n  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas.  In  re- 
cent weeks  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived inquiries  from  a  numMr  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  the  -Matus  of  a 
rumored  proposal  to  remove  the  motto 
"In  Ood  We  Trust"  from  our  coins  or 
currency.  Apparently  many  people 
throughout  the  country  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  is  some  move  afoot 
in  the  Congress  to  do  away  with  the 
motto  which  has  appeared  on  aU  o(Ans 
for  many  years  and  also  on  some  issues 
of  currency. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  bill  pending  to 
remove  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust" 
from  the  coins  and  currency  on  which 
they  now  appear.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  would 
seriously  propose  any  such  legislation. 
Even  If  it  were  i»XH>08ed,  I  do  not  imag- 
ine there  would  be  much  support  in  the 
Congress  for  such  a  move.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  as  recently  as  1955  that  the  Congress 
passed  a  new  law  making  mandatory 
the  previous  practice  of  the  Treasury  in 
using  the  motto  on  all  coins  even  though 
prior  law  had  required  it  only  on  certain 
coins.  In  the  1955  act.  we  also  made  it 
mandatory  to  place  the  motto  "In  God 
We  Trust"  on  all  currency  issues  "at 
such  time  as  new  dies  for  the  printing 
of  currency  are  adopted  *  •  •." 

ONLY  $1   CXannCATKS  AND  NOTES  HAVI  CABXIEO 

■corro 
Many  Members  of  Congress,  and  mapy 
citizens,  have  expressed  interest  in  the 
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quired  tbe  uaeof 
currency  Issues, 
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fact  tbmt  althou  [h  the  act  of  1955  re- 


the  motto  on  all  future 
he  words  "In  Ood  We 
Trust"  have  beeii  found  so  far  only  on 
currency  of  the  |1  denomination.  Be- 
glnnlnc  In  Octo  ler  1957,  the  $1  sUver 
certificate  (of  wh  eh  nearly  5  bDllon  were 
subsequfHitly  prli  ted)  carried  the  motto 
until  sOrer  certU  ates  were  discontinued 
In  Vtonaaiber  196  i  and  replaced  with  $1 
Ftdenl  Reaerve :  kotes. 

Neady  IfO  mil  Ion  $1  Federal  Reserve 
notes  minted  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1963,  also  be  ir  the  motto,  as  will  all 
such  notes  printi  d  this  year  and  in  the 
future. 

But  no  other  ij  sue  or  denomination  of 
civrency  now  Iz  circulation  bears  the 
motto.  This  Is  I  lot  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Bur»u  of  Engraving  and 
Prlnttng  or  deA  tnee  on  their  part  of 
PuUle  Law  140  o:  the  84th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  11.    955.  which  states: 

That  at  such  tl  nae  u  new  dies  for  the 
prlnttng  of  eunei  icy  we  adopted  In  con- 
nscfOoa  with  tb*  current  program  of  the 
Treasury  Departau  nt  to  increaae  the  ciqiac- 
Ity  of  praaaea  W  Uaed  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Frt  rtlng.  the  dies  ehall  bear, 
at  soeh  plaee  or  p  aoea  tberaon  aa  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treat  ury  may  determine  to  be 
apiiroprlate.  the  nacrlptl<»  "In  Ood  We 
TYuat"  and  thaw  a  tar  thla  Inacrlption  shall 
appear  on  all  UJ3.  currency  and  coins. 

The  laet  la  t  lat  excn>t  for  the  $1 
silver  certificates  and  $1  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  the  Boreiu  of  Engraving  and 
PrlntlBC  baa  no.  adopted  new  dies  of 


the  tw*  referred 
the  Mlii 


to  in  Public  Law  140  of 
However,  such  dies 
bdng  p^q^ared  far  seven  addl- 
of  currency  and  I 
have  oMatned  frfam  the  Director  of  the 
of  Engnvlng  and  Printing  the 
aeheilule  of  conversion  of 
3n8  to  include  the  na- 
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tkmal  motto. 


I  am  dellghtec  to  announce  that  the 
$3  and  $S  VS.  ]  rotes  should  carry  the 
words  "Ih  Ood  ^  Te  Trust"  beginning  in 
March  1964.  and  he  $10  FMeral  Reserve 
Noto  In  April  of  this  year.  The  motto 
Is  to  appear  on  t  m  $30  Federal  Reserve 
RMea  beginning  k  September  1964,  and 
onthelS^deral  Reserve  Notes  3  months 
later.  By  Janua  rj  1965,  first  deliveries 
are  espeeted  of  $50  and  $100  Federal 
Reserve  Notes  (arrying  the  National 
motto. 

The  Director  >f  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Priiting.  Mr.  H.  J.  Holtz- 
claw,  advises  me  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
19t3.  the  Bureau  delivered  nearly  900 
maUoD  notes  (act  lally  893  million)  bear- 
ing the  words  "Ir  Ood  We  Trust."  This 
represents  slightl  r  more  than  52  percent 
of  ovr  entire  cm  rency  output.  A  con- 
tract has  been  i  irarded  for  four  addl- 
tlMial  fal8A-spee<  presses  which  will  be 
utJllaed  to  produc  t  currency  carrying  our 
National  motto  a  id  these  presses  will  be 
Idaeed  in  operation  as  they  become 
available. 

ruu.  coHvxaaiON  dates  asx  appboximatz 

Mr.Holtzclawttated: 

We  anticipate  tiat  by  June  30.  1965.  ap- 
prcslinataly  77  par  eat  of  our  total  currency 
note  production  wi  1  carry  the  motto.    How- 


STer,  because  of  the  many  Intangibles  as- 
sociated with  the  currency  program  It  Is  not 
possible  to  give  a  firm  date  for  complete 
conversion  ot  all  denominations  which  will 
carry  the  motto  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  •  •  • 
I  am  committed  to  the  proposition  of  con- 
tinuing to  make  teclinologlcal  improvements 
in  the  Bureau  ot  Engraving  and  Printing  but 
gearing  them  to  manpower  availability,  tak- 
ing care  of  surplxises  through  normal  attri- 


tion, and  no  Involuntary  reductions.  It  Is 
my  sincere  dealre  that  this  humanitarian 
pcdlcy  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  chart  provided  by  Di- 
rector Holtzclaw  showing  the  status  of 
the  program  to  deliver  Uj8.  currency  and 
Federal  Reserve  Notes  bearing  the  Na- 
tional motto,  as  follows: 


Conversion  schedule  to  incorporate  the  motto  'In  God  We  Triut"  on  all  U.S.  currency  and 

Federal  Reserve  notes 


1 

Palo  of  !>t  J.'livery 

Number  of 

notes  delivered 

as  of  Dec.  31, 

1963 

Proposed  delivery 
scbedule 

Eatlmato<l 
date  of  full 

Denomination 

1 

FlKialyesr 

Number  of 
notes  to  be 
deUvered 

conversion 
(fiscal 

year) 

W  silver  oertlflc»t«8 1 

October  1«S7 

4,90.020,000 

$S  silvcf  oertlfloat«8  > 

»2  U.S.  not*s. 

March  1964 

1964 
1964 
19M 
1960 

1964 
1968 
1068 
1060 

7,680i000 
M,  48a  000 

«o$.naooo 

M.  MO,  000 

<a  640. 000 

40. 02a  000 

1,836.000 

1, 28a  000 

ICtfU 

$5  U.S.  notes 

do.. 

1964 
1964 
1960 
1969 

$1  Federal  Reserve  notes 

November  IW3 

November  1964 

188,730^000 

$5  Federal  Reserve  notes 

$10  Federal  Reserve  notes 

AprU19M 

$20  Federal  Reserve  notes 

September  IMM 

196'l 

ISO  Federal  Reserve  notes 

January  1965 

196() 

$100  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

do 

1966 

'  $1  rtlver  certincales  were  dLsoontlnued  In  November  1963  and  replaced  with  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
'  No  Information  has  been  received  concerning  the  future  requirement?  for  this  Item, 

Source;  Bareau  of  Engraving  and  Prlntine. 


Who  Dare  Stand  Idle? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  <X)io«cnct7T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  loss  of  the  Nation's  Commander  in 
Chief  last  November  has  affected  our 
people  deeply.  I  have  heard  and  read 
some  stirring  tributes. 

One  of  the  most  sincere  eulogies  that 
I  have  read  is  contained  in  an  editorial 
which  aiH>eared  In  the  student  news- 
paper, the  Red  and  Gold,  of  New  Britain 
Senior  High  School.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Deirdre  Hiekey,  and  I  offer  it  for 
the  Record: 

Who  Dabx  Stand  Idle? 

There  was  a  loved  man  w!th  insight  and 
integrity,  a  man  who  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  country  and  people  he  loved,  who  would 
not  fall  easily  or  give  up.  This  man's  life 
was  taken  from  him. 

"niat  he  should  lose  his  life  for  this  coun- 
try Is  shocking  to  us.  We  are  grieved  and 
even  feel  partially  responsible  for  this  trag- 
edy. It  la  right  that  we  be  grieved  and  that 
we  feel  responsible.  Yet  we  have  a  greater 
need  than  to  accept  sadness  and  g\illt.  If  we 
look  at  the  life  of  this  man,  we  see  that  he 
encountered — and  overcame— dangers  none 
of  us  have  ever  had  to  face.  He  made  deci- 
sions that  affected  the  lives  of  many  people: 
decisions  none  of  us  have  ever  made.  He 
did  more  In  a  day  than  most  of  us  do  In  a 
week.  He  led  a  rigorous,  demanding  life — and 
with  gratafolneas  accepted  the  challenge. 

This  man's  life  ehould  uplift  xu.  should 
give  us  new  courage  and  strength.  ThU 
man's  death  should  nurture  in  each  one  of 
lis  a  caring  for  that  Which  is  Just  and  good. 
If  we  should  not  rededlcate  our  lives  to 
those  purposes  for  which  he  lived.  If  we 
should  deny  by  thought  and  action  the  prln- 
clplca  ca  this  tirelaas  leader,  are  we  not  say- 


ing he  sacrificed  his  life  for  nought?  A 
callous  people  are  not  worthy  of  saoh  a  man. 
Let  us  rise  with  aeal  to  the  futiire.  From 
the  hand  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  come 
these  words:  "Give  us  the  Strength  to  en- 
counter that  which  is  to  come,  that  we  may 
be  brave  in  perU.  constant  in  tribulation, 
temperate  in  wrath,  and  in  all  changes  of 
fortune  and  down  to  the  gates  of  death.  loyal 
and  loving  one  to  another." 

DKnuatx  Hicket. 


Response  to  WINS  Editorial:  Lefs  Have 
Lefitlation  RestridiBf  the  Sale  of  Guns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   mw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATlVES 

Monday.  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  MDLTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10.  1963,  WINS  radio  in  New 
York  City  broadcast  an  editorial  urging 
the  licensing  of  rifles  and  shotguns  in 
New  York  City  and  urging  its  listeners 
to  communicate  their  views  on  the  mat- 
ter to  the  station. 

The  response  was  in  favor  of  such  re- 
striction on  the  sale  of  weapons  by  4  to 
1.  WINS  broadcast  the  results  in  the 
following  editorial  on  December  23. 
1963: 

LisTXNBXs  FAvoa  FrwDt  Guns 

(By  Mark  Ofda,  WINS  general  manager) 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  WINS  editorial  came  out 
in  favor  of  restricting  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  Many  listeners  responded.  Here 
are  some  "nays." 

A  Brentwood  gun  club  member:  "Tour  ea- 
gerness to  Jiunp  <m  the  bandwagon  of  re- 
strictive leglalatlon  »'«-—  me  *  *  *  to  side 
with  tboae  who  wish  to  deprive  minions  of 
hunters  of  their  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms." 


A  Brooklyn  man  wrote:  "Aa  an  attorney, 
an  American  dtlaen,  this  campaign  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  firearms,  strikes  me  as  an 
attempt  to  limit  further,  preelous  civil 
rlghU." 

And  from  Montlcello,  an  upatater  said: 
"•  •  •  any  gun  law  wm  not  stop  the  crimi- 
nal *  •  •  It  will  hinder  only  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen." 

But  the  "ayes"  had  the  last  word  over 
the  "nays." 

From  Dumont,  NJ.:  "Glad  to  hear  you 
favor  more  supervision  of  firearms.  Any 
leglslatioa  like  this  has  my  endorsement." 

A  Long  Island  teenager  wrote:  "Such  leg- 
islation should  be  pasesd.  I  would  like  to 
see  tbe  streets  and  entire  city  safe  from 
maniaca." 

And  from  a  Huntington  housewife:  "If  the 
people  who  are  so  constitutional  conscious 
were  really  interested,  they  would  realize 
that  this  ban  on  guns  would  be  a  lifesaver." 

Tea,  fo\ir  out  of  every  five  WINS  listeners 
agreed  with  our  editorial  position.  WINS 
oontlnuea  to  aak  for  leglsUtlon  that  wUl 
drastically  tighten  controls  on  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  ahotgtms,  and  curb  the  violence 
that  continues  to  plague  oiu-  city. 


AdnuBistratioa  Propaf  aada  on  Behalf  of 
the  Tax  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  ICZBSOITKI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  D^Tartment  of  Treasury  prepared  a 
brochure  entitled  "Hie  Tax  Bill:  Some 
Questions  and  Answers."  which  was  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  on  December 
15. 

The  brochure  alleges  to  be  for  the 
information  of  the  pubUc.  In  fact,  it 
is  nothing  but  a  slick  propaganda  efTort 
on  behalf  of  the  administration's  tax  bill 
released  at  the  very  time  that  bill  was 
imder  active  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  To  read  the  loaded 
questions  and  the  misleading  answers 
one  would  think  that  nothing  had  been 
learned  as  a  result  of  the  eomomlc  de- 
bate which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
year. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's 
economy  drive,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  number  of  the  pamphlets 
prepared,  their  total  cost,  the  dlstribu- 
tloQ  of  them,  and  whether  printing  and 
distribution  ts  still  continuing.  I  have 
writen  Secretary  Dillion  requesting  this 
information,  and  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him 
in  the  Record: 

CoNOKzas  or  thz  UMrrzo  Statzs, 

Houaz  Of  BmiaaM  ranvzz. 
WashlnffUm.  D.O.,  January  13, 1984. 
Hon.  C.  DotraLaa  Daixm. 
Secretary,  Treasury  Department, 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Dkaz  lift.  SzasTAZT:  I  have  received  and 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  a  oopy 
of  the  lYeasury  Oepartmentis  broohure,  "Tlia 
Tax  BiU:  Some  Qamttaoa  aod  Anawara,"  •• 
weU  as  a  oopy  of  the  White  Hooae'ft  related 
preaa  release  dated  December  U. 

Tbe  broehnre.  whlflh  Is  lateoded  as  an  In- 
farmatlon  pamphlet  for  the  pobUe,  looks 
to  me  very  much  like  a  propaganda  effort  oa 


bttoail  ot  the  tax  bill  now  under  active  con- 
■idamtloa  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
It  would  be  aa  Intereatlng  ezarclae  to  dls- 
cuH  the  validity  ot  aome  of  the  replies  to 
the  questlone  which  the  Tteaaary  poaes  In 
the  brodiure,  but  that  Is  not  my  jvesent 
purwaee. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's  econ- 
omy drive,  I  should  like  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  brochurea  printed,  the  total  eoat,  the 
distribution  made  of  them,  and  whether 
they  are  still  being  printed  and  distributed. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cxtxtis. 


Private  Enterprise  Aids  School  Droponts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Miasouai 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recait 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  how  private  American  business  is 
helping  to  solve  the  school  dr(vout  prob- 
lem. A  small  but  growing  band  ot  cor- 
porations deeply  cdncemed  over  teen- 
age unemplojrment  is  taking  direct  action 
to  combat  it  by  hiring  dropouts  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies are  developing  plans  where  drop- 
outs woiic  part  time  and  study  part  time. 
This  \a  a  development  which  other 
companies  should  emulate  and  undo: 
i^nanlmous  consent  I  place  the  Journal 
article  in  the  Ricobi)  : 
JdB8  roa  TzzMAOxas — Moaz  C!oMPAinz8  Hias 

SCBOOI.     DaOPOTTTS,     Givz     Thkm     Spzciai. 

TRAiNiNa — ^Big  Chicago  RzTAnjx  Bicplots 

184   Youths — ^Pzttdzntial   Ame   Gnaa   in 

LXAXNING  To  TTPZ SOMZ  FIRMS  FZAZ  PZOS- 

I.ZM8 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
A  large  New  York  insurance  company  re- 
cently hired  36  teenagers  with  the  same  un- 
likely Job  quallflcatlon — all  were  school  drop- 
outs. 

Behind  the  move:  A  not  entirely  altruistic 
attempt  to  help  solve  the  Nation's  pressing 
problem  of  Jobless  teenagers.  "We  feel  it's 
in  our  own  long-range  Interests  to  do  what 
we  can  about  dropouts."  says  an  ofllcial  of  the 
company.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
"Equitable,  as  well  as  buainess  generally, 
stands  to  benefit  If  theee  youths  can  be 
turned  into  productive,  self-reliant  members 
of  society;  if  a  corporaUon  has  the  facUlUee 
to  help,  it  should." 

Equltable's  effort  typifies  the  acUon  of  a 
small  but  growing  band  of  corporations  so 
concerned  over  teenage  unemployment  that 
they  are  taking  direct  action  to  combat  the 
problem.  Some  companies,  such  aa  Equita- 
ble, are  hiring  dropouta  on  an  experimental 
basis.  Other  firms  are  working  with  schools 
to  keep  youths  viewed  as  potential  echoed 
leavers  from  abandoning  their  studlea.  Some 
corporations  are  t*«>j^>»ing  gkills  to  dropouts 
who  haven't  been  able  to  find  work.. 


BISINO  JC 

The  grim  atatlstloa  prompting  such  corpo- 
rate endavors  are  well  known.  Nearly  one  of 
every  six  teenagers  In  the  United  States  who 
wanta  work  can't  find  any;  aa  recently  as  6 
yean  ago.  the  teenage  unemployment  rate 
was  only  about  1  in  10.  And  nearly  half  of 
todays  800.000  Job  seelring  tnenscws  are 
dropouta;  the  Jobleas  rate  aSumg  those  un- 
schooled, iiwMiit^  youths  la  doee  to  80  per- 
cent up  from  13  peroentrjust  8  years  ago. 

The  statistics  of  teenage  imemployment 


may  soon  get  even  grimmer.  Last  year.  S.8 
million  American  youtha  reached  18;  in  1088. 
nearly  two  decadee  after  the  poct-Wocld  War 
n  baby  boom,  8.8  million  wm  reach  18.  And 
the  number  turning  18  will  ramaln  at  about 
that  high  level  through  the  reet  of  the  1080*8. 
Census  Btu-eau  projections  show. 

"With  the  teenage  Job  attuatlan  that'a  de- 
veloping, buslneesmen  simply  can  no  Itmger 
afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  let  welfare 
groupa  carry  the  ball  alone,"  dedarea  Fred- 
erick W.  Bnglund,  a  vice  prealdent  at  Caraon 
Plrie  Scott  ft  Co.  In  a  recently  launched 
program,  tbe  large  Chicago  retailer  haa  hired 
184  dropouts,  Mr.  Englund  reports,  adding. 
"We've  found  a  surprising  nxunber  of  theee 
youngsters  have  conalderable  ablUty,  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  themaelvea." 

An  official  of  Bloomlngdalee,  a  big  New 
York  department  store  that  recently  hired 
some  30  dropouts  tar  Jobs  ranging  from  sort- 
ing mail  to  bookkeeping,  remarks,  "We  view 
these  misdirected  young  people  as  potential 
customers;  the  action  companiee  take  today 
may  keep  many  dropouts  from  becoming 
chronic  rdief  cases  and  a  big  tax  burden  10 
years  from  now." 

A  BHATT  or  StTMUOHT 

Welfare  workers  eagerly  wdoome  increas- 
ing corporate  help  in  fleeting  the  dropout 
problem.  "The  direct  actton  aome  companiee 
are  beginning  to  take  with  regard  to  drop- 
outs and  teenage  tmeii4>loyment  generally, 
providea  a  shaft  of  sunlight  on  an  otherwise 
overcast  hmlzon,"  says  Kll  S.  Cohen,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Employment  of  Youth,  a  nonprofit  New 
York  agency  devoted  to  helping  teenagers 
find  Jobs. 

"Unlees  buslneesmen  pitch  in — and  that 
means  more  than  simply  appearing  on  com- 
mitteea,  paying  tazee  and  giving  occasionally 
to  charity — ^I  Aon't  see  how  we  can  hck  teen- 
age unemployment,"  says  a  Federal  social 
worker  at  the  Youth  Career  Development 
Center  in  Newark,  N.J.,  a  Govemment-q;>on- 
sored  project  aimed  at  finding  new  ways  to 
combat  teenage,  Jobleeaneea. 

Eqiiitable'S  disdalona  to  hire  35  dropouts 
lUustratee  the  experimental  tack  some  com- 
paniee are  taking.  "For  each  dropout  we've 
hired,  we've  also  selected  another  dropout  of 
comparable  Intelligence  and  background 
who's  still  unemployed,"  eiqjlains  an  Sqtilt- 
able  ofllcial.  "We  plan  to  fc^ow  the  progreea 
of  both  groupa  of  dropouta  over  several  yeara 
and  aee  whether  the  dn^wuta  we've  hired 
turn  out  to  be  more  succeesftil  citlzena  than 
their  counterparta  we  haven  t  helped." 

Equltable's  dropouts  have  been  assigned 
"regular  Jobe  at  regular  pay,"  the  official 
says,  and  are  "mixed  tight  in  with  our  other 
(^ce  personnel."  Typical  Jobe  Include  aort- 
ing  mall  and  filing.  "We've  only  hired  boys." 
the  official  adda.  "because  that  sum  lis  the 
most  pressing  aspect  of  the  problem."  He 
aays  Equitable  executlvee  are  conalderlng  ex- 
panding the  project  to  cover  eome  60  drap- 
outs  and  their  unemployed  cotinterparts. 
woaxnfa  whilb  btcdthvq 

In  scHne  casee,  corporatlona  are  hiring 
dropouts  part-time,  on  the  ccmditlon  they 
also  return  to  the  cUfesroom.  Carson  Plrie 
hlree  dn^MUts  3  days  weekly,  at  a  starting 
salary  of  a  dollar  an  hour,  provided  they 
spend  3  days  a  week  studying.  The  Chi- 
cago school  system  suppliee  clasnpom  space 
and  teachers.  The  youths  are  drilled  in 
such  basic  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  premier 
XngUsh,  as  well  aa  such  practical  mattera  as 
typing. 

Seventy  of  the  184  dropouts  hired  so  far 
by  Carson  Plrie  are  still  employed  by  the  re- 
tailer, moatly  in  stock,  clerical,  and  aalea 
Jobe.  Of  the  reet.  68  quit  voluntarily  for 
such  reaaons  aa  finding  a  better  Job  or  to 
return  full-time  to  high  school.  The  other 
68  have  been  dropped  becauae  they  were  un- 
able to  perform  their  Jobs  adequately  or  un- 
willing to  attend  the  classes.    "We  consider 
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aervloe  statlosu  across  the  country.  Then 
the  concern  would  call  upon  all  ol  the  Na- 
tlon'a  100  largest  ccrporatlona  to  hire  drop- 
outa alao.  in  each  Inatanoe  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  partieular  eorporatlan's  work  force. 

"If  the  100-company  plan  ever  goes 
through.  It  would  provide  Jobs  for  ^bout 
00,000  dropouts,  and  we'd  be  well  along  the 
road  to  s<4vlng  the  whole  problem,"  says  a 
social  worker  familiar  with  the  plan.  The 
coat  to  the  companlea,  he  adds,  would  be 
less  than  91 .600  per  youth  annually.  "A  Fed- 
eral program  accomplishing  about  the  same 
thing  would  coat  more  than  twice  that 
much,"   he   estimates. 

SOITK   TKVaTEBXtfCX 

Despite  the  Increasing  help  they're  getting 
from  some  corporations,  social  workers  com- 
plain too  many  executives  remain  Indifferent 
to  the  dropout  problem.  OfBclals  at  New- 
ark's Youth  Career  Development  Center  re- 
cently sent  questionnaires  to  900  New  Jer- 
sey onployers  to  find  out  what  Jobs  were 
available  for  youths.  "The  Initial  response 
was  less  than  80  percent,"  recalls  a  social 
worker.  "By  foUowup  letters  and  calls,  we 
finally  got  the  response  up  to  nearly  50  per- 
cent; the  others  told  ua.  In  effect,  they 
coxildn't  be  bothered  filling  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  were  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  do  so." 

Plans  to  aid  dropouts  occasionally  founder 
because  some  businessmen  simply  dont  wish 
to  hire  such  youths.  If  they  hire  Oropouta. 
many  executives  fear,  they'll  be  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage;  "Let's  face  It,"  says  a 
steel  company  official.  "Tou  get  more  for  your 
buck  normally  out  of  a  kid  with  a  diploma." 

Some  firms  worry  they  may  create  111  feel- 
ing by  hiring  dropouta;  "If  we  let  It  be  known 
we^  hiring  dropouts  and  then  have  to  turn 
down  a  youngster  who's  a  high  school  grad- 
uate, how  do  we  explain  it  to  him?"  frets 
the  personnel  officer  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  recently  proposed  that  each 
of  Its  9.000  dealers  provide  part-time  work 
for  a  dropout.  If  the  youth  would  retiu-n  to 
school.  "The  dealer  reaction  was  pretty  neg- 
ative «md  the  plan  Is  In  the  deep  freeze,"  a 
Ford  official  says.  "I'm  frankly  disappoint- 
ed— It  would  have  helped  9.000  boys  get  back 
on  the  right  track." 


The  Late  HoDorable  Howard  H.  Baker 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or  rairifSTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
unexpected  death  of  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakxr. 

Howard  Baker  served  his  district  and 
his  Nation  for  many  years  with  honor 
and  distinction.  His  influence,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  extended  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  congressional 
district. 

We  shall  feel  his  loss  keenly  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  His  family  can 
take  comfort  in  the  realization  that, 
during  his  life  on  this  earth,  Howard 
Baker  lived  a  rich  and  full  life,  charac- 
terized by  unselfish  service  to  others. 

Mrs.  WhaUey  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Baker  and  the 
children. 


More  AbMt  the  UmrisJoa  of  KoiMtiiig 
Nndear  Power  for  tke  New  Akcraft 
Carrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroBiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
Interest  to  all  lawmakers  and  all  Inter- 
ested in  stnmg  national  defense  Is  the 
following  editorial  Item  from  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Navy  magazine: 
Thxex  la  Still  Tntx 

The  remarkable  story  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  arbitrary  rejection  of  pleas  by 
the  Navy,  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  and 
Senate -House  Comnolttee  on  Atomic  Energy 
that  the  next  aircraft  carrier  be  nuclear 
powered  now  haa  been  told.  It  aU  appears 
In  the  committee's  new  and  highly  Informa- 
tive report,  "Nuclear  PropiUslon  for  Naval 
Surface  Vessels." 

Although  the  lawmakers  were  quite 
restrained  aa  they  and  a  boat  of  witnesses 
demolished  Mr.  McNamara's  arguments,  they 
must  have  been  taken  ab(u:k  by  his  lack  of 
valid  facts  and  figures  and  his  Inability  to 
cite  expert  opinion  to  support  his  Judgment. 
In  fact,  the  committee  rep<xt  acciised  the 
Secretary  of  exaggerating  the  coat  dif- 
ferential between  nuclear  and  conventional 
propulsion  and  then  indicated  that  the  only 
person  he  ooxiM  point  to  as  agreeing  with  his 
decision  was  an  unidentified  high-ranking 
military  man  not  of  the  naval  service  who 
was  against  the  building  of  any  new  carrier, 
nuclear  or  conventional. 

"The  committee  atill  doea  not  know  of  any 
qualified  technical  person  or  group  who 
recommended  to  the  Defense  Department 
that  nuclear  propulaion  not  be  Installed  In 
the  new  aircraft  carrier,"  the  report  declared. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  committee  feels 
that  Mr.  McNamara  treated  It  ruther  shab- 
bily. iHrst,  he  faUed  to  keep  It  Informed 
between  March  and  October  1888.  of  his  plans 
for  the  utlllaatlon  of  nuclear  proptilalon  in 
surface  shlpa,  although  Chairman  Pmetoke 
specifically  requested  such  information 
Then  the  Secretary  figuratively  «i*Tnin«rt  the 
door  In  the  committee's  face  by  directing  the 
Navy  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a 
conventional  carrier  2  days  after  he  had  been 
told  that  the  committee  would  hold  hearings 
on  the  subject  within  a  week. 

cost  nfrLATXD 

Nor  did  the  ootnmlttee  appreciate  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara adding  the  ooet  ($37  million)  of  an 
extra  squadron  ot  aircraft  to  the  price  dif- 
ferential between  the  nuclear  carrier  and  a 
conventional  one  irhtm  the  Navy  had  made  It 
clear  it. planned  to  carry  the  aame  number  of 
planes  on  either.  And  the  lawmakers  point- 
edly noted  that:  (1)  Mr.  McNamara  was  the 
only  witness  before  it  to  testify  against  nu- 
clear power  for  the  carrier;  and  (2)  they  had 
been  furnished  no  studies  prepared  by  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  matter. 

According  to  the  committee,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara "underestimated"  the  outstanding  mili- 
tary advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  after 
having  "overesttmated"  ita  costs.  He  thus 
wound  up  with  a  lopsided  cost-effectiveness 
conclusion  and  an  "Incorrect*"  and  "funda- 
mentally Ulogical  and  waateful"  decision 
which  may  "commit  the  Navy  to  a  future  of 
planned  obeoleecenoe  with  grave  implications 
for  the  national  aacurlty." 

These  are  strong  words,  but  what  may 
have  concerned  the  oommlttee  even  more  is 
the  McNamara  eonetipt  which,  It  said,  dic- 
tates that.  In  order  to  spend 4noney  to  im- 
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prove  cnr  weapona,  we  must  boy  f^wer  weaj>- 
1  to  pay  for  tbm  Improtauient. 


ITHAM  THX 

Doea  this  mean  that  we  aia  plannli^  to 
forfo  taking  full  adrairtaga  ct  our  teob- 
nologj  to  give  us  auparior  waapona?  T1>e 
oommlttoe  aakt  It  doea. 

Doea  it  mean  that  our  potential  rnemlns. 
if  they  do  not  play  the  aanta  kind  of  eurtous 
eost  egectivaaaa  gajne,  may  ooofront  \is 
with  waapowa  better  tkan  our  own?  Again, 
the  eooBBiittaa  found  In  the  aSnaatlve. 

The  MoMamara  "leaa-than-Che-beat"  con- 
cept— building  weapons  systems  inferior  to 
thoee  we  laave  tte  tenhnologteal  and  financial 
capacity  to  produee  preauppuaea  that  we 
know  everything  the  enamy  haa  In  his  ar- 
aenal  and  what  he  may  be  trying  to  build  in 
secret.  But  onr  IntrtlHamce  ham  never  been 
complete  of  fully  accurate  in  the  past  and 
there  U  no  raassn  to  believe  It  wlU  be  in  the 
future.  Hie  committee  concluded  that  the 
MeMamata  iqnMroaeh  "oouM  areata  an  intcd- 
erable  peril  to  our  nattonal  aecurity."     We 


Mr.  McNamara,  In  the  3  years  you  have  been 
Secretary  of  Defense  only  one  nuclear-pow- 
ered surf  ace  ahlp — a  frlgi^e — haa  been  atarted 
and  that  one  because  Oongrees  farced  it. 
But  the  Navy's  going  nuclear,  air,  and  we 
don't  mean  only  the  aircraft  carriers.  The 
proceaa  can  be — alas,  it  lias  been— aiowed, 
but  it  cannot  be  stopiMd. 

Mr.  McNamara,  you  wlU  be  Judged  ulti- 
mately not  by  the  money  you  saved,  but  by 
the  strength  and  modernity  of  the  Nation's 
defense  team  when  you  turn  over  your  atow- 
ardahip.  The  Nation  wants  ttw  best  weapons 
systems  avaUable.  It  oan  afford  them:  it  Is 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  We  urge  you,  there- 
fore, to  t\im  your  back  on  the  foroea  of  re- 
action and  turn  your  talents  to  the  promo- 
tion of  progress.    There  la  still  time. 


Hoa.  Hewaril  H.  Bdker  of  Tennessee 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRESSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me  in  order  that 
I  may  join  with  him  and  my  associates 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  trib- 
ute of  oar  late  and  beloved  colleague, 
Howard  H.  Bakxr. 

It  is  difficult  to  adequately  express 
your  feeUngs  when  suddenly  faced  with 
such  a  loss  as  the  passing  of  this  great 
American.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  a  Representative  from  the  great 
State  of  Termessee,  Howard  Bakxr  en- 
Joyed  the  re^Tect,  the  admiration  and 
the  affection  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  the  people  of  his  State  and  all 
who  knew  him. 

Howard  Bakxr  and  I  embarked  on  our 
service  in  this  House  at  the  same  time 
and  I  know  of  no  one  during  the  Inter- 
vening period  who  has  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  devoted  public  servant 
and  one  who  stood  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions and  his  determination  to  repreamt 
the  people  well. 

HowAKD  H.  Baxxk  leaves  a  great  her- 
itage for  those  of  us  wiM  have  been 
IHivileged  to  serve  with  him.    Because 


of  Bowsxn  Bam,  our  Natimi  is  a  better 
jdaoe  in  wtaldi  to  nve. 
I  waa  paood  to  caH  him  my  friend. 
"Irtsrtaf  Jolaa  wUb  me  In  ex- 
our  vaofOond  ^raspalkir  to  lies. 
mA  her  f aatiily  in  thefar  great  per- 
sonal loas. 


Metliodist  Ksbops  Support  latefratioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOT7SB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15. 1964 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Methodist  Council  of  Bishops  issued  a 
strong  statement  in  sui^>ort  of  racial  In- 
tegration at  its  semiannual  meeting  held 
recently  in  Detroit. 

"nielr  dedaration  puts  the  bishops 
squarely  behind  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Methodist 
Church  and  other  religious  instltutifms 
in  this  country  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  cause  of  better  race  relations.  The 
rdiglous  leaders  of  the  Naticm  are  play- 
ing a  constructive  role  in  the  present  ra- 
cial crisis  through  their  moral  teachings 
and  by  tbeir  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
orderly  Change. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Meth- 
odist bislMHiM  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
forthright  I  have  seen.  I  commend  them 
for  it: 

TazT  or  BUHors' 


The  Methodist  Church  stands  for  the  equal 
rights  of  aU  racial,  cultural,  and  religious 
groi^.  We  eonfees  with  deep  penitence 
that  our  perfomumce  as  a  chiuch  has  not 
kept  pace  with  our  profeeslon.  TTie  right  to 
choose  a  place  of  residence,  to  enter  a  achool. 
to  8ec\ire  oni^yment.  to  vote  or  Join  a 
(^urch,  should-  in  no  way  be  limited  by  a 
person's  race  or  culture. 

The  Methodist  Church  must  build  and 
demonstrate  within  Its  own  organlzatlMi  and 
program  a  feUowahlp  without  racial  tMuriers. 
The  church  mvutt  also  work  to  change  thoee 
community  pattema  in  which  racial  segre- 
gation appeara,  including  education,  housing, 
voting,  employment,  and  the  \ne  of  public 
facilities.  To  insist  that  restaurante,  schools, 
busineai  estaMlShmente,  and  hotela  provide 
equal  aeoononodations  for  all  peoplea  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  but  to  exempt 
the  chnrA  from  the  same  reqtilremente  is 
to  be  guUty  of  absurdity  as  well  as  sin. 

We  urge  oar  paators,  upon  whan  reets  the 
responaibUtty  oi  receiving  persons  into  the 
church,  to  reoelve  all  who  are  qualified  and 
who  desire  to  he  received,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  ^  national  origin,  and  we  indi- 
vidually and  eoUecttvely  pledge  them  our 
support  as  they  do  so.  The  Methodist 
Churdi  is  an  inclusive  diurch. 

We  decry,  on  legal  as  weU  as  Christian 
grounds,  the  denial  to  any  person  of  any 
color  or  race  the  right  of  membership  or  the 
right  to  worship  in  any  Methodist  ebnrtb.. 
Further,  to  move  to  arrest  any  persons  at- 
tempting to  worship  is  to  us  an  outrage. 

We  caU  upon  aU  Methodist  institutions 
where  such  haa  no*  been  done,  to  bring  their 
racial  policies  and  praeUoee  in  line  with  the 
Christian  prinetplea  of  racUd  induslveneas 
to  whi<^  we  are  committed. 

We  affirm  the  legality  and  Hght  of  thoee 
mlBorltlee  who  are  oppreaaed  anywhere  In 
the  world,  to  protest,  to  assemble  in  public, 


and  to  agitato  for  tba 

provided  this  la  done  in 

putatte  saaMh  aa  a  vast  psUt 

and  Justlee  is  in  line  with  the 

which  this  MatloB  waa  founded.    IHe  raesnt 

march  on  IRMUngtaa  prosldad  a  apactacular 

and  waU-dinctsd  move  ot  this  kind. 


tbm 
VBOdwUl 


unhrotharly  tenalnna, 


•    Wa  note  wtth  aat 
appreciation  In  OS 
at  a  growiag  aptrlt  et 
whli&  In  time  wUl 

ettlaan^  to 
Much  has 

pILdiad  as  the  montha  po  Irf,  Oonstructtva, 
if  onnetieed.  work  haa  bean  going  aa. 
our^Wliola  land,  and  oar  cburdi  haa 
anumg  the  foremost  in  calling  for  brother- 
hood and  Juatioe  and  for  aa  and  to 
entrenched  evlL  We  rejoiee  that  in 
munity  after  communis,  dtf  after  dty. 
State  afto-  State,  good  will  and  good  Uwa 
have  moved  ahead  with  men  and  women  of 
good  Intent  woiklng  waU  together. 

We  call  xipon  all  at  our  pastora  and  mem- 
bers, and  the  people  ot  our  land  and  at  all 
lands,  to  q>eak  and  Uve  ao  aa  to  deepen  by 
word  and  deed  the  brotheiliood  ot  man  and 
make  Oils  a  reality  instead  of  a  hope. 


Waslm|[toB   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  BEPBXSENTATIVaS 

Friday.  December  20, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcooas.  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  at  Jan- 
uary 18,  1964: 

Waskinoton  Bbfobt 

(By  Congressman  Baxrca  Aiabb.  Plfth  Dla- 

trlct.  Texaa,  January  18.  1964) 

FISCAI.  nrcoirsxBTzwciEB 

Question.  Are  we  actually  cutting  Pederal 
^lending?  It  is  true  that  cutbacks  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  military  becaiwe  we  are 
reducing  otir  defenses.  (The  wisdom  oC  tills 
should  be  considered.)  On  the  other  liaad, 
the  admlnlatration  haa  aaked  for  tremendona 
Increases  In  welfare  programs.  In  coaalder- 
ing  claims  of  Pederal  SRvinga.  several  polnte 
must  be  remembered: 

1.  The  President's  propoeed  $97.8  bUlion 
budget  is  the  q>ending  budget.  "New  obH- 
gational  autliority."  that  Is  spending  Ibr 
projects  authorized  will  amount  to  S10S.8 
billion.  The  actual  caah  budget,  or  what  we 
will  spend  in  aU  categoriee  including  pay- 
mente  frtm  the  trust  funds,  will  run  much 
higher  and  could  reach  9125  bllliaa  or  more. 

3.  Just  one  small  example  of  the  Juggling 
of  flgxu-es:  It  is  reported  the  Prpeident  has 
already  aaked  tar  a  ao-peroent  inereaae  in 
expenditures  for  the  Peace  Corpa. 

3.  The  mD^h  pubUeised  "war  to  end  pov- 
erty throu^ "Federal  programs"  is  open  end. 
The  cost  of  providing  a  "home  for  every 
man"  Is  beyond  estimating. 

4.  As  is  always  the  case  the  propoeed 
budget  will  be  augmented  during  the  year 
several  tlmee  through  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  pay  the  bills  for  projeeta  and 
programs  previously  authorlBed.  but  for 
which  no  appropriation  Is  requeeted  in  the 
first  budget. 

There  Is  only  one  siuw  way  to  cut  ezpenaee: 
Stop  authorizing  new  programs  untU  we  have 
balanced  the  budget  and  insured  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 
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Dentto 
ilgMd  la 
to  an  or  uBtlMrtl 

do   BOC   IMV* 


■Om  AC!  ■  TO 
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bUl  (HJI.  -MST) 
Thla  tom  prarldi 

booiMHa  toa« 
will  appaint  aa 
p«r  boor  la 
wttlia  topttalt 
$S00  for 
attomofi  an 

•■ttaf  cwnpaiilAi 


oC  Indicant  dapendenta 
mi  tha  Boua*  baadlly. 
lagal  liolp  for  thooa  tmdcr 
■a  wbo  ara  pcoran  to 
attomty.    Tlia  Judge 
I  ttamay  wbo  will  raealva  IIS 
irt  and  $10  outrtde  oourt. 
of  $800  for  faioay  oaaaa  and 
AfldavltB  fllad  by 
to  aaf afvard  peopu 
Thla  MU  la  an  Inter- 
to  conntleai   blUa 
Oovammant  and  tbe 
forea  of  a  eonatantly 
aua  UjB.  dtlaene. 


care,  now  eaUad 
January  90.     ( 
baa  mlad  tliat 
anea.  aa  aoeh  tt 
TtaaPtaaldH 
to  piMb  tbla 
of  Ooograaa.    m 
pladga  to 
and  tha 
to  aankir  el 
other 

Oonsreaa  ha 
tatkmal 
eaeeutlva  and 


elaa  ly 
aapazat  oo 


Oommlttee  will  re- 

tha  new  Tenlon  of  medl- 

bOipAtal  Inauranoe.  Iftmday 

;  tha  Supreme  Court 

doelal  aeemnty  la  not  inaur- 

roold  ha  UBoonatltutlonal.) 

prcmlaad  an  all-out  effort 

throuch  thla  eeaeloo 

dotnc  ao  he  oootradlcts  his 

tha  Integrity  of  Oongreee 

of  powers.    In  his  appeal 

organlflatlona.  labor,  and 

iroapa  to  help  him  lobby 

ireaka  down  the  ooostl- 

of  powers  between  the 

■V  branches. 


legliUtlan 


niaeffaetl 
wage,  wtth  tha 
on  the  Waya  am 
tact  the  oU  and  I 
TT*in1*tatlffn  In 
maottnci,  paid 
Wa  stopped  ttie 
tha  "nreasury  on 
and  tha  Houae 
the  Senate 
down  any  effort 
l>sasury  haa  no< 
to  more  In  on 


PlnaDee 


While  aU  the 
rent  trouble  In 
bacauae  wa  do 
wadont  know 
polnta 


1.  Our  treaty 
Am  the  world's 
eou  tracts  to  be 
of  the  o(»tractt4c 


wholesale  break  ag 


tc 

InatlgalMl 


Its. 
2.  Contrary 
not 
the  Sylng 
but  rather  Cubaii 
mad 
part  In  fomenting 

8.  Ike  United 
Into  glTlng  up 
nor  agree  to 
ao  would  be  a 
uprising  all  ovei 
lea  to  complete 
rtealgn  to  endrcie 


rhate^w 
dlacua 
wltn 


4.  Tbm  nmtec 
canal  bywl 
we  ahould 
the  eontraet 
warning   Sorlat 
other  potential 

6.  We  tfiould 
thla  problem 
U  we  do.  wa 
then  by 
thoae  friendly 


wil 
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If  my  letters  to  you  are 
Thla  la  juat  a  rsntlnder 
ia  are  ipsnrtliig  money  we 
that  tha  Pidma  Oovem- 

lato  tbe  black. 


icraox  PATS  luyiuaime 

of  the  light  I  waa  able  to 

b^p  of  soma  of  my  colleagues 

leana  Comailttee,  to  pro- 

Indiistry  against  tax  dls- 

mx  hearlTigi  and  csecutlve 

kddad  dlTldenda  this  year. 

assault  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Industry  in  committee 

nphtid  our  position.    Now 

Oommlttee  has  turned 

to  dscreaae  depletion  and 

nuMle  any  further  attempts 

oil  and  gas  industry. 


Ilia 

Issues  concerning  the  eur- 
Paaama  are  not  yet  clear 
lot  have  all  the  facta  and 

«  bat  deals  are  In  the  making. 

aqooM  be  enumerated  at  this 


nth  Panama  la  a  contract. 

we   dare  not  allow 

woken  at  the  whim  of  one 

partlee.  leat  we  InTlte  the 

of  treatlee  and  agree- 


first  reports,  the  Incident 

by  OTeraealoua  students 

of   the   Panamanian   flag, 

beaed  Oommunlsta  played. 

I  to  play,  an  Important 

the  attoatton. 


aiy 
nag>Uate 


Statea  must  not  be  coerced 

of  our  rl^te  to  the  Canal, 

und«  duress.    To  do 

for  Communist  Inspired 

Central  and  South  Amerl- 

the  Sonet  Union's  grand 

the  United  States. 


Statee  should  secure  the 

ana  neeeasary.     Then 

any  durerencea  regarding 

Panama  at  the  aame  time 

BuMla.  Castro^   Cuba,   or 

1  routdemakers  to  stay  out. 

not   turn  the  solution  of 

to  the  United  Nations. 

loaa  the  canal  which  will 

by  the  Communlsta  or 

the  Communists. 


6.  We  should  begin  developing  foreign 
poUey  In  tbe  eelf-latsrest  of  tbe  Uattad 
States  and  worry  leas  about  our  Image.  Tot 
a  chaage  why  caanoi  we  proudly  ebamp4<«i 
prinelpla  and  by  tbe  rtghtnsas  of  oar  posi- 
tion compel  otheta  to  oonformf  Ttiat  la  the 
teet  of  leertwrshHi.  We  cannot  win  the  war 
for  freedom  through  weak  and  IndedslTe 
action  In  fear  of  the  Image  we  may  create — 
an  Image  manufactured  and  Influenced  by 
Communist  propaganda. 


Ancrica  Has  a  Rif kt  To  Kaow  Abont  the 
OtepkaCaac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CAUVOBinA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  our  former  colleague  Donald  L. 
JadcBon  discussed  tbe  Otepka  case  In 
his  weekly  telecast.  Mr.  Jackson  posed 
serious  iiuestloDs  about  it  as  will  be  m?- 
parent  from  tbe  reading  of  his  f oUowing 
text: 

RailAMKS     BT     DOMAU)    L.     Jacxson,     KOOP, 
CHANirxL  13.  liOs  Amgxlxs,  Calzt.,  Jajtu- 

ABT    13.    10«4 

This  is  broadcast  No.  16  In  the  ctxitlnulng 
serlee.  "America  Has  a  Right  To  Know." 
Ttailght.  It  will  be  oxir  purpoee  to  pursue 
ftirther  the  question  of  security  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  to  put  several  more 
reapectful  questions  to  the-Presldent  of  the 
United  States.  An  employee  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  flred  from  his  position  for 
teatlfylng  before  a  ccHnmlttee  of  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States — the  representa- 
tlTes  ot  the  American  people — and  America 
has  the  right  to  know.    Why? 

Ifr.  President,  If  you  please,  sir,  two  foun- 
dation questions. 

1.  Why  did  oadals  of  tbe  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  State  lie,  under  oath,  to  a  duly 
constituted  and  legal  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress? 

a.  Who  beneflto  by  the  firing  fran  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  of  the  security  of- 
ficer. Otto  Otepka? 

The  Tezarkana  News,  oonunentlng  edlto- 
riaUy  on  the  Otepka  case,  calls  It  a  "stench" 
in  the  State  Department.  More  than  100 
American  newqiapers  from  border  to  border 
and  from  coast  to  coast  have  asked  pointed 
and  pertinent  queatlons  about  the  Otepka 
caae,  Mr.  Prealdent,  but  to  this  time  there 
has  been  no  satUf  actory  explanation  of  the 
Tnlasmlc  aura  that  shrouds  the  preemptory 
discharge  of  the  State  Department  employee, 
whoae  crime  appears  to  be  that  he  told  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  to  a  oommlttee  of  the  U.S.  Congrees. 
and  that  his  sworn  testimony  dealt  with 
some  off-the-record  goings-on  in  that  agency 
of  Ooremment — an  agency,  Mr.  Preeldent, 
for  which  the  Chief  Executive  has  direct 
reqxmsibillty. 

In  this  broadcast,  sir,  as  in  the  past,  we 
direct  theee  questions  of  concern,  not  from 
menoory,  conjecture,  nor  any  dealre  to  fnis- 
trate  or  Inhibit,  but  from  oOcial  soxircee  in 
Govemment— duly  recorded  and  available 
readily  to  any  eltlaen  who  knows  where  to 
go  to  find  what  he  wants— admittedly,  not 
an  easy  taak  in  a  government  such  as  ours. 

In  the  preeent  Instance — ^the  firing  of  a 
State  Department  security  officer — we  go  to 
a  congreeslonal  source  Democratic  Senator 
TBOMAa  J.  DcsB.  of  Connecticut,  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Snb- 
conunittee. 


On  November  B.  whan  the  Department  of 
State  announced  the  illsiiilsssl  of  Security 
Officer,  Otto  Otepka  (and  now  we  are  quot- 
ing): 

"*  *  *  because  he  gave  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Judldary  Oommlttee  Information 
oonoemlng  Irregvdarltlea  and  probable  11- 
legaUtles  affecting  the  sectulty  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  preeented, 
on  the  floor  of  the  UJB.  Senate,  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  purging  of 
the  last  of  the  old-line  security  officers  to 
hold  a  top  position  In  the  Department's 
Office  of  Security. 

We  offer  that  presentation,  aa  a  matter 
of  information,  aa  printed  on  pages  3031  to 
a033  of  CownsaasTiniTAi.  Baooao  178  for  No- 
vember 5,  together  with  the  commente  of 
Senator  Stsom  TWubxoms,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. We  do  this  aa  an  Integral  part  of  the 
eesential  documentation  neoeeeary  to  a  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  qxiestlons  being 
asked  by  many  Americans  and  by  more  than 
100  American  editors  from  coast  to  coast. 

And,  Mr.  Prealdent.  America  baa  the  right 
to  know. 

America  has  the  right  to  know  why  none 
of  theae  questions  have  been  answered  by  an 
authoritative  voice  speaking  from  the  high- 
est levels  of  our  Oovemment. 

We  offer,  sir,  aa  baalo  dociunenatlon  for 
our  questions,  the  foUowlng:  (l)  The  flve- 
part  hearings  and  report  on  State  Depart- 
ment Security;  (3)  tha  William  Welland  case; 
and  (3)  the  new  passport  regulattons,  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  In 
which  appears  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Otepka 
ooncsmlng  alleged  IrrsgularltleB  and  Illegali- 
ties in  the  State  Department.  Theee  are,  of 
course,  sir,  oOdal  documente  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  official  re- 
porte  and  testimony,  we  refer  to  Senator 
DoDD's  subsequent  preeentatlons  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  subject,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Senator's  report  to  his  col- 
leagues on  the  reaction  of  the  American  preea 
to  the  firing  of  Otepka.  Tliase  remarks  can 
be  found  as  printed  on  pages  MllS  to  34143 
of  the  CoxraaassioifAL  Raooio.  No.  311,  of 
December  30,  1968.  Official  coiTeq>ondence 
between  Otto  Otepka  and  his  superiors  in 
the  Department  of  State  waa  also  Included 
by  Senator  Dooo.  and  la  detailed  on  pages 
24143  to  34148  of  the  same  date. 

Now,  sir,  we  turn  to  some  of  the  pertinent 
queetions  posed  by  the  American  preas,  and 
dealing  with  the  State  Department  purge  <a 
Otto  Otepka  because  he  told  the  truth,  \mder 
oath,  to  a  committee  of  Oongreas,  and  ask 
you.  moat  reapectfully.  Mr.  Prealdent,  if  the 
American  people  are  not  entitled  to  an  ex- 
planation from  you.  sir,  about  the  facta  of 
the  matter. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  in  ita 
iasue  of  October  33.  said,  and  we  quote: 
"Otepka  la  getting  fired  becaiMe  he  thought 
that  full  security  procedures  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  evaltmttng  the  cases  of  such  prize 
State  Department  errors  as  Alger  Hiss,  WU- 
liam  Arthur  Welland.  and  John  Steward 
Service.  Worae  yet.  he  revealed  the  lazneas 
to  Senate  inveaagators." 

Is  that  charge  correct,  Mr.  Preeldent? 

The  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star,  of  October  7. 
19«3,  asked  editorially,  "What  sort  of  cat 
was  Otmfk»  about  to  let  out  of  the  bag?" 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  oo  November  7.  was 
more  blunt.  It  aald  and  we  quote:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thla  case  zeflecto  an 
intention  by  the  administration  to  conduct 
a  purge  of  patrlote." 

Is  this  what  is  happening.  Mr.  Prealdent? 
Is  that  the  intention?  Is  a  public  employee 
who  daree  teU  the  truth  to  a  oonunlttee  of 
the  U.S.  Oongreas,  to  sacrifice  his  career— 
loee  his  livelihood — or  be  shunted  off  to  the 
obUvlon  of  lower  Slobbovla? 

America — and  inquiring  American  editors 
have  the  right  to  know.  They  are  entitled 
to  answna  to  questkns  such  aa  this  one 
from  the  Perth  Amb(^  (N.J.)  News  of  No- 
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vember  8.  and  we  quote:  "The  Issue  Is  simple. 
Can  Government  agencies  work  behind 
cloeed  doors,  hidden  from  the  watehful  eyes 
of  Congress  and  the  taxpayer?" 

Can  they,  Mr.  President?  America  wanta 
to  know  •  •  •  and  this,  sir,  from  the  same 
editorial,  and  we  quote  again:  "What  does 
the  Department  have  to  hide?  What  is  the 
Department  Vfrald  of  Congress  uncovering?" 

PoUovring  the  dlscloeuree  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Roswell  (N.  Mex.)  Record 
on  November  7,  said,  and  we  quote:  "Why 
should  any  information  be  withheld  from 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee? 
How  can  such  a  coomiittee  operate,  unices 
It  has  all  the  facte  in  hand  to  Judge  any  case 
of  security  violation?" 

It  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  for  labor 
racketeers,  subversives,  Communlsta,  and 
gangsters  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  to  prevent  incrimination  of 
themselves,  but  when  the  Dei>artment  of 
State  cloaks  itself  in  silence  respecting  its 
activities  and  imposes  reprisals  against  an 
employee  courageous  enough  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences by  telling  the  truth  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  UJ3.  Congress,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  substantial  elemente  of  the  American 
press  can  be  pardoned  a  feeling  of  concern 
and  frustration. 

The  Evansvllle  (Ind.)  Press  of  November 
13,  commenting  on  the  Otepka  caae,  sximmed 
up  the  matter  thus,  and  we  quote:  "It 
sounds  like  a  pretty  mess  at  the  State  De- 
partment with  one  official  flred  for  slipping 
unauthorized  Information  to  Congrees,  and 
three  others  charged  for  snoc^lng  (on)  the 
first  man,  then  denying  It  to  a  committee  of 
Congress." 

Is  there  an  official  answer,  Bfr.  President, 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Oreenvllle  (S.C.) 
News  In  tbe  heading  (tf  an  editorial  on  the 
Otepka  case,  under  date  of  November  B,  the 
News  asked,  and  we  quote:  "When  did  this 
become  a  crime?" 

When  did  it  become  a  crime,  sir,  to  tell 
the  truth  to  a  Senate  subcommittee,  under 
legal  subpena  and  xmder  the  compulsion  of 
an  oath?  In  the  same  vein,  the  Rofmoke 
(Va.)  Times  of  November  11,  captioned  an 
editorial,  "Loyalty  to  Whom,"  in  which  it 
was  concluded,  and  I  quote : 

"In  all  this  context  the  issue  is  not  one 
of  lojralty  to  country  but  loyalty  to  a  branch 
of  Oovemment.  If  this  is  to  be  the  case, 
then,  as  Vice  Chairman  Dodd  of  the  Senate 
committee  charges,  the  American  B3rstem  of 
checks  and  balances  in  Government  is  at 
stake." 

Just  what  did  Senator  Dodd  charge  in  the 
Otepka  case,  Mr.  President?  He  charged, 
and  I  quote  from  his  remarks:  "Mr.  Otepka 
could  be  dismissed  because  he  had  given  hon- 
est testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  then  it  would  be- 
come impossible,  or  at  the  best,  very  diffi- 
cult, for  any  congressional  cconmlttee  in  the 
future  to  obtain  uninhibited  testimony  from 
executive  employees  and  ofllclals."  "The 
Otepka  case,"  Senator  Dodd  said,  "goes  to  the 
heart  of  security  procedures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  has  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance from  the  standpoint  of  relations  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches." 

Editorially,  the  ^>okane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man-Review, on  November  11,  put  tbe  dtat- 
ter  on  the  line  when  it  charged,  and  I  quote : 
"Officials  lied  to  nail  Otepka." 

Mr.  President,  this  flat  charge  is  made 
against  ofllcials  of  the  VS.  Department  of 
State — officials  who  were  given  a  Job  to  do — 
by  their  superiors — of  bugging  Otepka 's  tele- 
phone and  tapping  his  conversations— offi- 
cials who  later  recanted  their  previous  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  changed  the  character 
of  their  testimony  in  letters  remarkably 
alike,  and  then  departed  the  State  Depart- 
ment scene. 


What  further  action  is  to  be  taken  in  this 
matter,  Bifr.  President?  Are  the  logical  and 
relevant  questions  of  press  and  public  to  be 
brushed  aside  by  the  State  Depsirtmeat  and 
a  veil  of  gOci&l  silence  substituted  for  honest 
and  f<»thri^t  comment? 

Amtflca  has  a  right  to  know. 

Iliank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Until  next  week  at  this  time,  this'has  been 
your  Capitol  reporter,  Donald  L.  Jackson, 
bringing  you  broadcast  16  in  the  series 
"America  Has  a  Right  To  Know,"  an  inter- 
rogatory, developed,  researched,  and  produced 
by  Americans  who  believe  that  a  new  and 
unique  form  of  official  flfth  amendment  us- 
age should  be  nailed  now. 


National  Society  of  Pablic  Accoaataati 
Supports  H.R.  9548 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TC»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  letter  from  the  National 
Socie^  of  Public  Accountants  expressing 
its  support  for  my  bill  H.R.  9548,  which 
would  prohibit  banks  fn»n  performing 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  functions 
unrelated  to  the  traditional  concept  of 
banking. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can  be 
scheduled  for  hearing  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  CMnmittee  in  the  near 
future. 

The  letter  follows: 

NAnoMAi,  SocisrT  or 

PUBUC  AOCOOWTANTS, 

Washington,  DJC.,  December  Z3, 1963. 
Hon.  Abhaham  J.  Mui/rxB. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  RspaassNTATivx  Mnt-na:  On  behalf 
of  the  11,000  members  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Public  Accoiultante  may  I  express  oui 
deep  f^preciatlon  for  your  introduction  on 
December  ao  of  HJt.  9648,  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  banks  from  performing  certain  ac- 
counting and  related  buslnees  aervloee  for  its 
ciistomers. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  quite  concsmed 
over  this  problem  fOr  some  time  now.  Rep- 
reeentatlves  from  the  national  society  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  you  and  you  have 
recently  received  a  copy  of  our  atetement 
on  the  matter  of  banks  encroaching  into  the 
public  accounting  field.  We  ara  extremely 
gratified  to  note  by  your  Introduction  of 
HJI.  9548  that  you  concur  with  the  position 
expressed  by  our  organization. 

We  b^eve  that  if  banks  continue  to  cdfer 
accounting  and  related  b\isinees  servicee  the 
best  Intereste  of  the  business  community  wUl 
not  be  served.  Our  written  statement  pre- 
sente  ample  Justification  for  thla  position. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  Interest 
in  this  matter  and  for  your  wlUlngnees  to 
initiate  approprtate  remedial  leglslatloQ. 
This  is  a  signlfloant  development  and  Is 
evidence  once  again  of  your  leadership  on 
banking  and  other  important  matters. 

We  have  written  to  Chairman  Paticam  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Ciurenoy  Oommlttee 
to  which  thla  bUl  bM  bam  referred.  We 
have  urged  that  Chairman  Paticaw  schedule 
hearings  on  H JL  fMM8  at  the  aarllsst  poaslble 
time  and,  moceovsr,  tltat  tha  Kattooal  Soci- 
ety of  Public  Aeoountanta  be  estanded  an 


opportunity  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  bni  at 
such  hearings. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  National  Society  ot  Public  Ac- 
oountante.  We  stand  ready  and  willing,  to- 
gether with  our  affiliated  State  societies  and 
Individual  members,  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  have  Congress  adopt  needed  restric- 
tions on  continued  bank  activities  in  the 
public  accounting  field. 

We  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  you 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  oommon 
objectives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gut  S.  Bauber. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Bank  Relations, 


WashiiigtoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  20. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaite  in  the  Ric- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  Newsletter  of 
January  11, 1064: 

SXATK    or  THK   UNION    MXBSACK 

(By  Congressman  Baucx  ALaxa.  Pifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

President  Johnson's  first  state  of  the  Un- 
ion speech  enumerated  promises  and  hopes, 
more  to  be  acoompllahed,  at  less  cost.  I 
shall  help  the  President  economize.  Respon- 
sibly and  constructlvtiy  representing  my 
oonsUtuente,  remembering  my  oath  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution,  I  present 
this  critique. 

1.  The  Federal  Government  cannot  oon- 
stitutionjally  do  much  that  the  President 
suggesta.  Hla  proposals  comprise  a  wdfare 
or  aocialist  society. 

2.  WhUe  budget  cutting  is  stressed,  all  too 
clear  is  the  increased  NOA  (New  Obllgatkui 
Authority),  of  $103.8  bUUon  which  exceeds 
anticipated  spending  by  approximately  $6 
bUlloo.  to  be  deferred  qModing.  (There  is 
little,  if  any,  relationship  between  budgetary 
spending  level  given  and  tha  total  coat  of 
the  President's  staggering  list  of  promises 
and  hopes,  by  untold  bUUona.  Unmen- 
tloned  but  possible  increased  spending  tech- 
niques vriU  undoubtedly  Include,  (a)  in- 
creased outlays  now  before  Jime  30  dutrge- 
able  to  present  budget;  (b)  Oovemment 
scde  of  asseto,  to  be  spent;  (c)  increased 
trust  fund  outfiow,  not  in  budget.) 

3.  The  zealous  effort  to  alleviate  life's  in- 
securities resulta  in  downgrading  our  coun- 
try and  our  system.  We  now  have  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living,  not  the 
characterized  squalor,  misery  and  poverty. 

4.  Congress  Is  not  engaged  so  much  in 
senseless  quarrels  as  Idealogical  differences 
reflecting  the  views  of  oonstltuento.  Sure- 
ly, tbe  President  is  not  trying  to  stifle  op- 
position, or  is  he? 

6.  "Pe<^le's  needs  are  expanding"  is  not 
true.  Our  needs  are  the  same,  but  poli- 
ticians' promises  are  expanding. 

6.  We  are  reminded  that  we  are  the  rich- 
est nation,  no  reference  to  our  having  the 
greatest  combined  debt  and  taxea. 

7.  Oroas  materallam  is  impUdt;  ntoney  and 
Government  control,  are  the  central  themea. 

8.  We  devoutly  want  "a  world  without 
war,"  of  course,  but  even  mors  we  want  a 
world  without  slavery  or  government  dicta- 
tion. In  other  words  freedom  oomas  first, 
then  peace.  "Hie  unilateral  disarmament, 
the  trusting  the  Communlsta,  tbe  desorib- 
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10.  Tba  apedle  lagliUtlTe  r«ocininenda- 
tkMM  are  togltti]  latalj  aabjaet  to  critlelam 
and  o|>poalUf»n  Soma  ivpear  to  be  aelf- 
defeatlnc  or  Imp  tiper  eelutlona  to  tbe  prob- 
Wa  muBt  await  tlie  furtber  details. 
Tha  tmlakma  are  ttortng:  (1)  Mot  once 
ttaa  .Prealdai  it  mention  oonuntmlim  al- 
tboagb  w  are  cpgaced  In  a  ivorldwlde  Uf  e 
and  our  Preeldent  was 
i  Conomunlst;  (3)  capltal- 
ai  id  aoeiallam'a  pltfalla  are 
7  omlttai  I;  (S)  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
tlonei  I  nor  any  answer  given  to 
recognition  tbat  men  and 
frcm  Cuba  In  Communist 
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Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  EbnaU  Business  Committee,  the 
refMxt  of  my  talk  with  Mr.  Parrar  also 
was  Included. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Orocergram, 
the  official  publicaticm  of  the  Independ- 
ent Orocers'  Alliance  of  America,  carried 
a  description  of  these  interviews  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Parrar  and  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  as  follows : 
NovKD  Busnntss  akd  LaiUBUkTivs  tj.ww^ 
Orv^  Mamaskiccnt  Asvics 
(By  Larston  D.  Farrar) 

Econcxnlc  history  during  the  past  several 
decades  has  shown  clearly  that  the  Nation 
may  be  at  the  top  of  a  growth  period. 
Whether  or  not  the  economy  goes  along  on 
a  plateau,  or  trends  upward  or  downward, 
remains  to  be  eeen  In  the  coming  months. 

At  the  same  time,  the  record  reveals  that 
during  such  a  period  as  the  present,  when 
pereonal  credit  outstanding  continues  to  go 
upward,  money  becomes  slightly  more  dif- 
ficult to  borrow  at  commercial  banks,  and 
people  generally  are  optimistic  (overly  opti- 
mistic, according  to  many  observers),  more 
small  businessmen  encounter  economic 
troubles  having  to  do  with  credit,  obtaining 
labor  at  reasonable  wages,  and  other  man- 
agement problems. 

Because  the  Nation  U  In  a  peculiarly  pre- 
carious period — economically — It  Is  dlfflcult 
for  many  small  businessmen  In  the  grocery 
buslnees  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  In 
an  effort  to  help  thoee  businessmen  who  are 
planning  ahead,  and  want  every  bit  of 
worthwhile  knowledge  they  can  obtain,  I 
went  to  four  men  who  are  noted  In  biislness 
and  legislative  circles  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  Each  of  these 
men.  In  one  way  or  another,  has  special 
training,  backgro«md.  and  Insight  to  qviallfy 
him  to  give  advice  to  small  businessmen. 
They  are: 

Edwin  P.  Nellan,  preeldent  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  banker  in  private  life,  and 
an  articulate  spokesman  for  the  business 
community  In  hto  public  role. 

UjS.  Senator  John  Spasksian,  Democrat, 
of  Alabama,  a  former  vlce-presldentlal  can- 
didate on  hto  party^  ticket  and  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
rtwii  Buslnsss. 

U.S.  RepreeentaUve  Jos  L.  Evn<s.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  long  a 
leading  student  of  small  business  problems. 

John  E.  Home,  former  U.S.  Small  Business 
Admlntotrator.  who  served  In  the  poet  from 
February  19ei  to  August  1903  and  proved 
that  hto  Interests  lay  In  the  direction  of  serv- 
ing small  businessmen  without  being  Inimical 
to  tbe  vital  Interests  of  tbe  big  businessmen 
In  any  field.  Mr.  Home  Is  now  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which 
regulates  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations. 

I  asked  each  af  these  men  to  answer  the 
question:  "What  to  your  beet  advice  to  small 
businessmen  In  the  grocery  business  today?" 
Here  are  their  verbatim  replies  to  my  quee- 
tton: 

Edwin  P.  Nellan :  "My  beet  advice  to  small 
businessmen  today  to: 

•'The  small  businessman  must  be  a  special- 
tot  In  some  sense  In  order  to  play  a  successful 
roto  In  our  eoonosny.  He  may  offer  a  neigh- 
borhood SSI  Dice,  provide  scarce  technical 
know-how,  peifuiui  nimierous  service  func- 
tions, or  produce  specialised  items.  Experi- 
ence has  proved,  and  failures  testify,  that 
the  succsasful  small  businessman  must  poesea 
eaoeptlonal  understanding  of  hto  role  m  the 
economy  and  have  the  talent  to  perform  hto 
ehoeep  function. 

"He  should  face  up  ooturageoxisly  to  hto 
coats  and  altematlvee.     He  should   charge 


himself  realtoUcally  for  hto  own  tobor.  the 
capital  and  tooto  he  provides,  and  the  rent 
of  any  land  which  he  owns.  Before  long,  he 
must  truthfully  weigh  the  rewards  he  re- 
ceives from  being  In  business  for  himself 
against  those  he  might  gain  from  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

"Exercising  managerial  respoBslbllltles  and 
the  accumutotlon  of  capital  are  perhaps  the 
two  blggeet  problems  confronting  the  small 
businessman.  Although  a  specialist  In  the 
product  or  service  he  has  choeen  to  provide, 
the  small  entrepreneur  himself  may  have  to 
carry  out  all  managerial  reqionslbllitles — 
finance,  purchasing,  selling,  personnel  man- 
agement, accounting,  organisation  of  produc- 
tion, etc. 

"To  help  him  perform  these  activities,  he 
should  use  the  services  of  voluntary  business 
organizations,  such  as  local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  as- 
sociations. Help  also  to  avaUable  to  him 
through  other  private  speclaltots,  business 
consultants,  contract  researchers,  and  data 
processing  firms.  In  addition,  he  may  utilize 
services  of  Oovernment  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Coounerce  and  the  Small 
Business  Admlntotratlon. 

"As  soon  as  hto  growth  permits,  the  small 
businessman  should  delegate  managerial  re- 
sponsibilltlee,  thus  freeing  him«»if  from  day- 
to-day  admlntotratlon  to  give  far-ranging  and 
creative  thought  to  the  future  of  hto  busl- 
nees and  development  of  new  product  lines 
or  services. 

"Capital  and  access  to  capital  are  quite 
important  to  the  small  businessman  in  start- 
ing or  expanding  hto  business.  While  he 
may  not  have  access  to  equity  msrkets,  pri- 
vate sources  of  capital  are  numerous.  It 
should  hardly  be  necessary  to  advise  him 
to  shop  for  the  best  bargain  among  sup- 
pliers of  capital.  Perhaps  hto  best  source 
of  guidance  to  hto  local  banker,  who  should 
be  knowledgeable  In  all  the  areas  of  finance 
and  business  management.  He  may  wlah  to 
fall  back  upon  the  SBA  or  a  small  business 
investment  company  loan  to  help  him  over  a 
difficulty  In  capitalization.  He  should  also 
be  aware  of  all  the  managerial  servloes  which 
financial  sources  can  fumlsh  him. 

"In  view  of  the  problem  the  small  bual- 
nessman  faces  In  accumulating  capital  for 
expansion,  he  should  be  ss  articulate  as  pos- 
sible In  preeslng  for  economies  In  Govern- 
ment and  for  tax  reduction  and  reform  to 
minimize  the  burden  on. small  corporations. 

"The  small  businessman  who  falto  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  within  the  total 
economy  cannot  utilize  the  advantages  hto 
smallness  gives  him — the  ability  to  move 
qiiickly  as  changee  occur  In  the  particular 
function  he  performs,  and  the  ease  of  shift- 
ing to  a  related  function  as  the  demand  for 
bis  product  or  service  changes." 

n.S.  Senator  Jokw  Spabkman:  My  best 
advice  to  small  businessmen  today  U  as 
follows : 

"As  a  small  businessman,  you  have  an  op- 
portunity to  increase  your  share  in  a  tril- 
lion dollar  market.  According  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  analysto  of  business 
tax  returns  for  1962,  receipts  of  business  con- 
cerns topped  SI  trillion. 

"Whether  you.  as  a  small  busineesman,  are 
going  to  share  In  theee  record  sales  depends 
primarily  on  how  expertly  you  manage  your 
business,  experience  has  shown  that  con- 
sumers will  flock  to  the  attractively  desl^^ned, 
progressively  managed  store  or  service  es- 
tablishment and  will  tend  to  avoid  the  down- 
at-the-heel  establishments  which  reflect  old- 
fashioned  management. 

"More  than  ever  before,  the  key  to  sales 
and  profits  to  management.  Last  year,  close 
to  18.000  small  concerns  went  bankrupt,  ac- 
cording to  Dun  *  Bradstreet.  Most  of  these 
casualties  were  the  victims  of  poor  manage- 
ment. 

"The  only  way  for  small  businessmen  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  mismanagement  and  to 
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make  reasonably  certain  that  they  will  share 
In  our  tremendously  expanding  national  sales 
volume,  to  to  become  better  managers. 
Therefore,  every  owner  of  a  small  enterprise 
should  look  long  and  hard  at  hto  business 
methods.  He  should  ask  >»it««^f  is  he 
operating  hto  business  as  smartly  as  is  hto 
competitor. 

"If  hto  personal  management  audit  sug- 
gests that  there  to  room  for  improvement, 
several  sources  of  asaistance  are  readily  avail- 
able. Suppliers  and  wholesalen  can  be 
counted  on  to  fiu'ntoh  helpful  suggestions. 
Also,  trade  assoctotlons,  banks,  accountants, 
lawyers,  professional  management  consul- 
tants, and  Oovernment  agencies  can  be  relied 
upon  to  take  a  constructive  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  small  businessmen. 

"In  fact,  the  Small  Business  Admlntotra- 
tlon was  created  by  Congress  to  asstot  small 
businessmen  with  their  problems  Including 
those  of  management.  The  SBA  cosponsors 
many  business  management  courses,  confer- 
ences, and  semlnan  for  businessmen  who  are 
wUUng  to  admit  that  they  don't  'know  K  all' 
and  want  to  learn  more  about  the  most 
modem  business  techniques  and  methods. 

"As  everyone  knows,  there  to  no  magic 
form\ila  which  guarantees  success  In  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  risk  to  the  essence  of  o\u  free 
enterprise  system.  However,  In  today's  In- 
tensely competitive  climate,  there  to  no  bet- 
ter insiuance  against  unnecessary  risk-taking 
and  the  ever-present  possibility  of  declin- 
ing sales  than  for  small  businessmen  to  keep 
step  with  the  newest  developments  in  busi- 
ness management." 

U.S.  Representative  Jos  L.  Evins:  "My  best 
advice  to  small  businessmen  today  to  as 
follows: 

"The  commanding  position  which  big  busi- 
ness occuplee  in  much  of  America  today  has 
led  many  to  write  off  the  future  of  small 
business.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
B\ulness  Committee,  I  reject  thto  philosophy. 
It  to  based  on  an  Inadequate  understanding 
of  the  basic  advantages  and  vitality  of  small 
business  enterprises — a  philosophy  proved 
wrong  by  American  experience. 

"Several  million  small  businesses  live  and 
grow  in  the  very  shadow  of  corporate  giants. 
How  do  they  do  It  and  how  can  they  do  it 
better? 

"I  have  no  startling  answers.  My  contacts 
with  many  successful  small  businessmen 
have  taught  me  that  there  to  one  common 
thread  running  through  the  fabric  of  these 
resoiurceful  entrepreneurs.  It  to  that  they 
have  capitalized  on  the  unique  advantages 
associated  with  smallness.  Just  as  there  are 
advantages  to  bigness,  so  are  there  advan- 
tages to  smallness.  These  Include  greater 
flexibility,  the  ability  to  cater  to  a  special 
market,  the  ability  to  project  directly  the 
owner-manager's  personality,  the  willingness 
to  try  new  ways  and  new  Ideas  because  he 
doesn't  have  a  vested  Interest  In  cML  ways, 
old  ideas,  or  old  methods.  It  to  often  the 
little  businessman  who  produces  new  prod- 
ucts and  contrives  new  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. He  to  anxious,  willing,  and  ready 
to  Innovate.  He  to  resotu-ceful — the  very 
essence  of  free  enterprise. 

"It  Is  well  for  the  small  businessman  to 
remember  and  to  recognize  that  he  has  these 
advantages.  And  he  should  strive  constantly 
to  exploit  them  fully  to  hto  advantage  in  his 
day-to-day  fight  with  hto  bigger  competitors. 
The  competitive  vigor  and  survival  of  the 
small  bxislnessman  depends  In  a  great  meas- 
ure on  more .  than  hto  own  Inlttotlve  and 
creativity.  Hto  fate  to  determined  in  the 
marketplace.  It  to  imperative.  I  believe. 
that  the  rules  in  the  competitive  game  be 
fair.  The  House  Small  Business  Coounlttee 
Is  dedicated  not  only  to  helping  small  busi- 
ness, but  also  to  promoting  fair  competition. 
The  conunittee  concluded  in  a  recent  report 
that  competitive  conditions  and  business 
practices  make  up  perhaps  the  greatest  fac- 
tor   in   determining   the   fortunes  of    many 


small  business  enterprises.  Since  the  anti- 
trust laws  (along  with  many  other  statutes) 
were  enacted  by  Congress  to  preserve,  pro- 
mote, and  asstot  small  business.  I  bdleve 
that  small  businessmen  shotdd  concern 
themselves  with  their  enforcement  and  Inter- 
pretation. 

"I  also  believe  that  small  businessmen 
should  take  a  greater  interest  In  our  national 
affairs — in  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Eco- 
nomic history  teaches  clearly  that  recessions 
take  an  awful  toll  of  small  business.  Even 
the  relatively  mild  postwar  recessions  of 
1964,  1958,  and  1960  had  an  exceedingly  ad- 
verse effect  on  many  small  businesses.  Busi- 
ness failures  were  pushed  to  new  postwar 
highs,  and  there  were  deep  cuts  In  the  profits 
of  those  which  did  not  fall.  Fcm:  example. 
In  the  recession  of  1968,  the  proflts  of  the 
average  business  with  assets  under  $1  mil- 
lion were  cut  In  half. 

"Small  business  men  In  numy  sections  of 
the  country  frequently  do  not  become  aware 
of  the  effects  of  majcx'  national  actions  that 
are  intertwined  so  Intimately  with  their  own 
future.  The  small  business  man  to  not  an 
island  to  himself.  In  the  long  run.  hto  for- 
tunes rise  and  fall  with  the  overall  turn  of 
national  economic  events. 

"Admittedly,  debates  over  monetary  poli- 
cies and  other  subjects  seem  frequently  to  be 
far  removed  from  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  or 
Wichita.  Kans.  But  these  and  other  broad 
economic  problems  ultimately  do  have  an 
effect  up  and  down  every  Main  Street  In 
America.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
every  small  businessman  take  an  active  In- 
terest in  national  affairs — ^to  learn  more 
about  these  problems  and  how  the  Congress 
and  admlntotratlve  agencies  deal  with  them. 

"Small  businessmen  must  let  their  voices 
be  heard.  Our  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Is  working  to  help  them  In  thto  way, 
and  in  other  ways,  to  assure  that  their  views 
are  made  known  In  the  halto  of  the  people." 

John  E.  Home:  "My  best  advice  to  small 
businessmen  today  to — 

"There  may  have  been  a  time  when  sound 
management  practices  were  not  of  such  great 
importance,  when  the  primary  needs  o(  a 
businessman  woe  money,  men,  materlato, 
and  a  bit  of  luck  to  make  the  grade.  But 
today's  sharply  competitive  business  market 
demands  shrewd  professional  management. 
Those  businesses  that  think  they  can  do 
without  it,  I  am  afraid,  have  only  a  short 
life  expectancy.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  sound 
management  practices  constitutes  the  great- 
est single  cause  of  small  business  failures. 

"To  sum  It  all  up,  although  the  Oovern- 
ment to  helping  the  small  businessman  to 
prosper  and  survive,  the  Oovernment  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  It  cannot  legislate  the 
small  businessman  into  prosperity.  It  can 
only  guide  him. 

"FcH-  thto  reas<m,  the  small  businessman 
must  assume  the  roto  of  the  driver,  rather 
than  the  hitchhiker,  in  our  vast  new  pro- 
grams of  space  and  technological  advances, 
as  well  as  in  the  everyday  wm-ld  of  business. 

"It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
unique  qualities  which  make  the  small  busi- 
nessman— hto  secret  of  success.  If  ycai  wUl-^ 
are  the  qualities  which  make  him  a  leader  In- 
hto  own  town.  He  to  the  civic  club  member 
active  In  municipal  affaire.  He  to  the  man 
with  Ideas  for  progress  and  Innovation.  He 
to  the  llfeblood  of  hto  community. 

"Baaed  on  studies  of  small  firms  which  have 
been  successful.  It  to  evident  that  there  are 
several  basic  practices  which  have  con- 
tributed to  their  success.    These  Include: 

"1.  A  continuous  effort  by  top  manage- 
ment to  learn  more  about  what  to  happening 
in  the  business  world  today,  at  both  the 
manufacturing  and  dtotrlbuttve  leveto. 

"2.  Sound  financial  planning,  with  changes 
or  expansion  based  on  adequate  capital  which 
is  readily  available  on  terms  that  can  be  met 
without  undue  strain. 

"3.  An     elBclent     zeoordkeeptng     system 


which  permits  a  constant  and  easy  check  on 
each  part  of  a  business  operation. 

"4.  Constant  evaluation  of  market  trends 
and  customer  demands  to  make  sure  that 
items  being  produced  or  sold,  or  servicee  being 
provided,  are  those  the  xiltimate  consumer 
desires. 

"5.  A  continuous  adverttoing  and  promo- 
tional campaign  directed  at  reaching  the 
most  people  at  the  least  cost. 

"6.  A  method  for  keeping  abreast  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  legtototion  affecting 
business  and  regulations  to  be  observed. 

"7.  An  employee  relations  program  which 
encourages  diligence  and  suggestions  to  Im- 
prove the  business,  with  appropriate  recog- 
nition for  outstanding  accomplishments. 

"The  businessman  who  faithfully  main- 
tains such  practices  as  these  will  imdoubtedly 
be  successful." 
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Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  Uw, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accooo^Mi- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probabto  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofllce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctiments  in  naponae  to  Inquiries 
tram  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probabto  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  mmiber.  Nothing  in  thto  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  19S8) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immedtotely  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlntotratlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  m>fcHwg  their 
report,  ahall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  183,  p.  1037) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  ot  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealen  and  quantity  pur- 
chasera,  bi^^uch  (olntlng  shall  not  inter- 
fere with^^Kxnupt  executlcm  of  work  for 
the  Oo^iiflm^.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  tinder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdetden,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hto  agent  for  the  sato  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regutotions 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sxiffictont  to  reimburse  tbe 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greealonal  Directory.  No  sato  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1989). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
SenattMS,  Repreeentativee.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  he 
correctly  given  In  the  Rzcoko. 
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Menorial  Scrrket  for  Hon.  Freads  E. 
Walter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PXNNSTLyANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  31,  1963.  this  honorable 
legislative  body  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  warmly  loved  Members. 
Pew  men  have  been  honored  in  their 
lifetime  as  much  as  was  my  distingiilshed 
predecessor,  the  Congressman  from  the 
15th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Repre- 
sentative Francis  E.  Walter. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
any  of  you  who  knew  him  for  so  many 
years  and  worked  with  him  so  closely  of 
his  great  and  lasting  distinction  as  a  law- 
maker, a  statesman,  and  a  himian  being. 
He  was  among  the  most  brilliant  Mem-* 
bers  this  House  has  ever  had.  His  work 
will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  his- 
story  throughout  the  days  of  this  mag- 
nificent Republic. 

Because  no  one  in  this  country  could 
have  known  him  or  revered  his  memory 
more  dearly  than  those  who  were  closely 
associated  with  him  at  home,  I  beg  per- 
mission to  enter  into  this  Record  the 
proceedings  of  a  memorial  service  held 
in  honor  of  and  out  of  respect  to  "Tad" 
Walter  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Northampton  County,  Pa.,  on  the  2d  day 
of  December  1963,  with  the  Honorable 
William  G.  Barthold,  president  Judge, 
and  the  Honorable  Carleton  T.  Woodrlng 
and  the  Honorable  Clinton  Budd  Palmer, 
judges  of  the  Northampton  County  third 
Judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania  presid- 
ing. 

In  attendance  at  that  memorial  service 
were  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  in  Northampton  County  and  many  of 
those  who  had  been  associated  with 
"Tad"  Walter  throughout  his  lifetime. 
It  is  in  their  words  and  in  their  memory 
that  the  true  greatness  of  "Tad"  Walter 
is  best  exemplified : 

In  the  Ooukt  or  Common  Pleas  or  No«th- 

AMPTON      COUNTT,     I^A.,      Uf      Rk     MEMOEIAL 

Seevices  in  HONOR  or  and  <  Respect  to 
Hon.  FSancis  E.  Walter,  Deceases 
Before  the  Honorable  William  O.  Barthold, 
president  Judge,  and  the  Honorable  Carle- 
ton  T.  Woodrlng  and  the  Honorable  Clinton 
Budd  Palmer,  Judges,  Northampton  County 
third  Judicial  district,  Pennsylvania,  presid- 
ing especially  for  the  memorial  services  of  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  deceased,  Mon- 
day morning,  December  2.  1963,  In  courtroom 
No.  1,  Northampton  County  Courthouse, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Judge  Barthold.  The  court  recognizes  Mr. 
McFadden,  chairman  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McFAoxncN.  If  your  honors  please,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Slgmon, 


Appendix 

and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  X  wotild 
like  to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Francis  E.  Walter  was  born  on  May  36.  1804 
at  Easton.  Northampton  Coxmty,  Pa.,  a  son 
of  Robley  D.  Walter.  MJD.,  and  Susie  (Hess) 
Walter.  !>•.  Walter  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  medical  profession  and  highly 
respected  in  Easton  and  throughout  North- 
^  ampton  County. 

Mr.  Walter  was  educated  in  the  Easton 
public  schools,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Law.  He  received  the  degree  of  A3,  from 
George  Washington  University,  and  LL3.  de- 
gree from  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Law  and  Honorary  LLJ3.  degrees  from  Nor- 
wich University,  Northfleld,  Vt.,  and  Dickin- 
son School  of  Law,  Carlisle.  Pa. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Northamp- 
ton County  on  March  13.  1922,  and  there- 
after actively  practiced  law  in  the  courts 
of  Northampton  County,  as  well  as  the  Su- 
perior and  Supreme  Courts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  various  Federal  courts,  individually 
and  In  association  with  the  Honorable 
Carleton  T.  Woodrlng  and  Moses  A.  Straus- 
burg,  Esq..  under  the  firm  name  of  Walter, 
Woodrlng  &  Strausburg,  until  his  heavy 
responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
Impelled  him  to  withdraw  from  active  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Walter  was  elected  to  the  73d 
Congress  In  1932  and  remained  a  Member  of 
Congress  untU  his  death. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Walter  answered 
the  call  of  his  country  and  served  as  a  sea- 
man and  ensign.  He  was  again  commis- 
sioned in  the  U.3.  Navy  dviring  World  War 
n  as  a  lieutenant  commander. 

In  addition  to  his  private  practice  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Walter  acted  as  solicitor  to  the 
commissioners  of  Northampton  County  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Easton  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Oo.  of  Easton.  Pa.  and  as  a  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  Broad  Street  Trust  Co.  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Within  a  few  years  of  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  Mr.  Walter  became  an  outstanding 
trial  lawyer  and  participated  In  many  im- 
portant cases,  bringing  to  the  trial  of  these 
cases  not  only  a  deep  understanding  of  hu- 
man natxire  but  remarkable  resourcefulness 
and  great  capacity  as  an  advocate. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Walter  by  en- 
tering public  life  as  a  dlstlngruished.  fearless 
and  farsighted  Member  of  Congress  deprived 
the  bar  of  Northampton  County  of  one  of 
its  most  able  practitioners,  and  all  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  follow  his  splendid  career 
and  enjoy  his  friendship  mourn  his  passing. 

If  Your  Honor  please,  I  would  move  that 
when  court  adjourns  today,  it  do  so  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  fellow  member 
of  the  bar,  the  late  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Judge  Barthold.  The  court  recognizes 
Judge  Woodrlng  to  speak  for  the  court. 

Judge  WooDRiNG.  President  Judge  Bar- 
thold, Judge  Palmer,  Mrs.  WUliam  L.  Mack, 
daughter  of  our  distinguished  honoree.  Miss 
Ruth  Miskell,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Sutton,  and- 
Miss  Sandra  Baurkot,  members  of  the  staff 
of  Mr.  Walter,  my  fellow  members  of  the 
bar,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  personal  privilege  to  talk  Infor- 
mally just  for  a  moment  by  way  of  introduc- 
tl(Mi,  you  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
on  my  return  to  Easton  after  graduation 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  I  had  no  plans,  no  Intentions. 
I  think  I  was  not  registered  In  any  law 
office,  and  all  I  had  was  a  diploma  and  some 
bad  teeth,  and  I  went  to  the  Drake  BiUldlng 


to  see  a  dentist.  On  the  way  down  from 
th&t  office  the  elevator  stopped  at  the  second 
floor,  and  on  the  door  I  saw  the  name  of 
Francis  E.  Walter,  attorney  at  law. 

I  had  grown  up  In  the  sa&ie  block  with  Mr. 
Walter,  where  we  knew  him  as  "Tad,"  but  I 
hadn't  seen  him  for  many  years.  I  had  been 
away  at  school,  college,  and  then  some  other 
work  for  4  years  and  then  law  school  for  3 
years,  so  I  hadn't  seen  ISx.  Walter  for  a  long 
time;  but  when  I  saw  the  name,  I  thought, 
"I  think  I  wlU  go  In  and  say  hello  to  Mr. 
Weilter" — I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was 
"depression  days";  nobody  had  very  much 
to  do.  I  went  in,  and  his  secretary  an- 
nounced me. 

Mr.  Walter  was  the  coimty  solicitor.  He 
was  working  on  some  very  unusual  law  per- 
taining to  the  hiiHriing  of  county  roads. 
The  county  of  Northampton  had  Just  built 
some  concrete  roads,  which  was  an  Innova- 
tion in  those  days,  and  in  the  law  it  was 
rather  xinique  tor  counties  themselves  to 
build  the  roads.  He  was  looking  up  the  law 
of  land  damages  concerning  these  roads,  and 
he  came  out,  when  I  was  annotinced,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  he  said,  "Come 
in  and  sit  down.  I've  got  some  problems 
here."    And  I  am  still  sitting  in  that  office. 

Last  May,  with  one  of  my  fellow  members 
of  the  bar,  I  contemplated  a  trip,  i  knew 
that  Mr.  Walter  was  critically  111,  and  I  took 
a  trip  to  Washington  to  see  him.  After  our 
too  short  visit  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand 
and,  sick  and  weak  as  he  was,  he  gave  me  a 
hearty  handshake,  and  he  said,  "Carl." 

Between  those  two  handshakes  has  been 
a  lifetime  of  moet  satisfactory  friendship 
and  loyalty  and  the  kind  of  a  relation  that 
can't  be  expressed  in  words.  It  has  to  be 
lived  and  felt  and  appreciated. 

REMARKS  or  HON.  CARI.ETON  T.  WOOOROrO 

The  life  of  the  Hc«i.  Francis  B.  Walter, 
Member  of  Congress,  may  be  likened  to  In- 
numerable facets  of  a  mountain  stream: 
rippling  in  the  bright  sunshine  erf  Its  prog- 
ress toward  the  sea,  plunging  headlong  over 
the  falls  and  rapids  of  adversity,  flowing 
magnificently  through  the  deep  pools  of  ac- 
complishments, inexorably  carving  its  way 
through  the  granite  walls  of  confinement 
and  hardship.  And,  like  the  stream  which 
was  fashioned  to  serve  man,  Mr.  Walter's  life 
was  steadfastly  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 
A  man  of  deep  hxmillity,  he  was  a  true  friend 
and  a  loyal  servant. 

My  colleagues  at  the  bar  in  their  remarks 
and  resolution  have  summarized  his  bi- 
ography and  legal  career.  It  was  my 
singular  privilege  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Walter  as  law  clerk,  partner,  and  office  com- 
panion for  more  than  30  years.  Ht^  law 
practice,  at  first  principally  in  the  criminal 
courts,  was  muked  with  outstanding  suc- 
cess— a  success  built  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law,  a  practical  under- 
standing of  logic  and  applied  psychology,  a 
rich  humor,  and  a  sincere  devotion  to  a  de- 
manding profession.  Attorney  Walter's  suc- 
cess included  such  goals  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment  as  favorable  verdicts  In  the 
trial  courts,  afllrmances  in  the  supreme  and 
superior  courts  and  retainers  from  leading 
citizens,  fOTelgn  and  domestic  corporations 
and  numerous  municipalities,  including  the 
county  -of  Northampton  which  he  served  as 
county  solicitor  for  5  jean.  He  was  a  tough 
adversary,  but  one  whose  charming  per- 
sonality claimed  every  member  of  the  bar 
as  his  close  friend.  He  enjoyed  an  Intimate, 
albeit  respectful,  relationship  with  the  oourt. 
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of  the  national  veterans'  organizations,  na- 
tional service  clubs,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, patriotic  societies,  tmlvwsities,  the 
Japanese  Government,  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau  presented  by  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment, the  Cross  of  Cc«nmander  In  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  the 
Captive  European  NatloDs  Award,  the  Olivier 
Van  Noor  Medallion  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Netherlands  Migration  Foundation,  the 
Steuben  Award  by  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America,  and  a  plaque  by  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  of  Easton  which  reads  in 
part:  "Give  me  your  tired,  and  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore,  send  these,  the  homeless,  the  tempest- . 
tossed,  to  me.  •  •  •••  Mr.  Walter  took  upon 
himself  the  sufferings  and  needs  of  all  these 
people.  His  service  to  them  was  a  compul- 
sion from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

Mr.  Walter  was  a  true  patriot  In  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  He  served  In  combat  naval 
aviation  in  World  Wars  I  and  II:  In  the  for- 
mer as  a  seaman  and  ensign,  and  In  the  latter 
as  a  lieutenant  oonunander.  He  evidenced  a 
deep  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship In  a  free  nation.  He  was  unflagging  In 
his  efforts  to  protect  the  United  States  of 
America, from  foes  within  as  well  as  those 
without.  Mr.  Walter  was  a  man  of  humility 
but,  with  pardonable  pride  in  his  family's 
service  record,  he  has  listed  In  his  own  hand — 
I  might  aay  on  the  back  of  an  envelopie — the 
name  and  rank  of  his  grandfathers — Dr. 
Bamet  C.  Walter's — eight  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons.  Seven  of  them.  Including 
Francis  E.  Walter,  were  officers  In  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserves.  The  remaining  one  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Behind  that 
name  Mr.  Walter  has  written  "bad  eyes" 

Congressman  Walter's  legislative  record 
was  too  extensive  to  recite  at  length.  Two 
additional  matters  must  be  Included,  how- 
ever :  ( 1 )  He  was  one  of  the  leading  forces  In 
the  creation  of  a  legislatively  most  unusual 
Federal-State  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
pact which  will  benefit  millions  of  residents 
In  Northeastern  UiUted  States  through  flood 
control  and  more  conservative  use  of  the  wa- 
tersheds' land  and  water  resoiu'ces;  (2)  he 
was  untiring  In  serving  his  constituents.  No 
request  was  tod  menial  or  small  for  his 
prompt  and  ooiu-teous  attention,  nor  was  any 
request  too  large  or  difficult  for  his  compe- 
tent and  able  service. 

The  CONGBxssx>NAL  RECORD  fc«-  the  88th 
Congress,  volume  109.  NOe.  77  and  82.  dated 
May  23  and  Jime  3,  1963,  record  at  consid- 
erable length  the  extended  remarks  of  Mr, 
Walter's  colleagues  on  the  occasions  of  his 
birthday  anniversary  and  his  death.  These 
are  Incorporated  herein  by  reference  as 
though  more  fully  and  at  large  set  forth.  To 
demonstrate  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  personally  and  professionally  I  would 
like  to  qtjote  a  few  excerpts  from  those 
records: 

Mr.  Charlzs  A.  Hai.i.eck,  minority  leader 
of  the  Congress,  said  this,  among  other 
things:  "He  was  highly  capable;  he  backed 
his  convictions  with  tremendous  courage  in 
the  face  of  sometimes  bitter  opposi- 
tion. •  •  •  Not  In  my  time  have  I  known  a 
more  effective  and  unrelenting  foe  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  I  know  of  no  single 
indlvldxial  who  has  shown  more  sympathy 
and  imderstandlng  for  unhappy  victims  of 
that  conspiracy  from  foreign  lands.  Literally 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  beings 
owe  their  chances  for  a  new  life  of  freedom 
in  America  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts 
of  Tad'  Walter,  He  was  a  stalwart  patriot 
and  a  rugged  champion  of  the  downtrod- 
den." 

Mr.  FKAinc  ChXlf,  of  Kentucky,  said  this: 
"Francis  Walter  shaU  be  missed  as  one  of 
the  best  Congressmen  who  ever  served  in 
this  legislative  body,"  and  then  he  gave  a 
true  definition,  in  my  opinion,  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter's tralU,  "Under  a  self -developed  and  dis- 
ciplined air  of  so-called  toughness,  there 
beat  a  heart  filled  to  the  brim  with  com- 


passion, sympathy,  helpfulness,  and  under- 
standing of  all  his  fellow  men." 

Mr.  Hals  Bogos.  the  majority  whip  in 
the  Congress,  said  this:  "I  doubt  that  anv 
man  in  this  Congress,  or  In  any  other  Con- 
gresa.  has  ever  personally  touched  with  a 
helping  hand  more  individual  human  lives  ' 

Mr.  Walter's  death  closes  a  chapter  in  my 
life.  I  was  bom  and  grew  up  In  the  block 
In  which  he  lived.  I  have  known  hln» 
throughout  my  life.  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  him  in  my  practice  of  the  law 
and  my  political  activities.  I  shall  miss  him 
more  than  I  can  say.  To  me  "Tad"  Walter 
was  a  warm,  kind,  helpful,  personal  friend 
The  people  of  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  have  lost  a  humble 
capable,  devoted  servant.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  a  great  patriot  and  splendid  statesman 

Judge  Bahthold.  Thank  you.  Judge  Wood- 
ring.  The  court  joins  in  and  heartily  ap- 
proves the  beautiful  eulogy  delivered  bv 
Judge  Woodring.  The  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Bar  Association  of  Northampton 
County  Is  unanimously  approved .  and 
adopted.  The  official  court  reporter  Is  di- 
rected to  transcribe  these  proceedings,  so 
that  they  may  be  made  a  part  of  our  court 
records.  The  court  further  directs  that  the 
Congressional  Rxcoao  of  Congressman  Wal- 
ter's achievements  contained  In  volume  109, 
Nos.  77  and  82,  dated  May  23,  and  June  3 
1963.  be  attached  to  the  minutes  of  these 
proceedings  as  physical  exhibits,  so  that  they 
will  become  not  only  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rxcoao,  which  they  presently  are.  bui 
also  will  become  a  part  of  the  records  of 
Northampton  County.  The  co\irt  further 
directs  that  the  resolution  of  the  Northamp- 
ton County  Bar  Association  and  the  eulogy 
delivered  by  Judge  Woodring  be  printed  in 
the  Northampton  County  Reporter  and  that 
copies  of  the  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the 
members  of  the  family  and  the  staff  of  Mr 
Walter. 

When  this  court  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn 
out  of  respect  to  and  memorj  of  the  Honor- 
able Francis  E.  Walter,  able  lawyer,  distin- 
guished statesman,  dedicated  Representative 
of  this  congressional  district,  and  a  truly 
great  man. 

The  court  will  now  be  In  recess  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  bar  and  other 
friends  of  the  late  Honorable  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter may  greet  his  family  at  this  time. 


Wheat  to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    inNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constltuenta,  Mr.  O.  L.  Wahlgren.  of 
Elizabeth,  Minn.,  has  written  me  ex- 
pressing concern  over  selling  U.S.  wheat 
to  Russia.  Mr.  Wahlgren  enclosed  two 
clippings  taken  from  the  Wadena,  Minn.. 
Pioneer  Journal  that  he  requested  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  through 
the  pages  of  the  Congrissional  Record. 
I  am  pleased  to  comply  with  his  request 
and  the  articles,  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  follow: 
Why    Send  Whkat   to    Deoicatxo    Enemies' 

Wadena,  Minn. 
Editor,  Journal:  « 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  the  passage 
of  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia.  It  is  an 
outrage  when  an  Issue  Is  continually  voted 
on  until  it  is  passed.    Then  why  vote  at  all? 

At  our  recent  Minnesota  Farm  Bvtreau  Fed- 
eration annual  meeting  we  defeated  a  resolu- 
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tion  to  trade  wheat  to.  Russia — even  for 
cash— mainly  because  It  la  morally  wrong. 
That  which  Is  morally  wrong  can  never  be 
economlcaUy  or  politically  right.  Commu- 
nism's gi:.eatest  handicap  U  a  lack  of  food; 
therefore  it  Is  just  as  essential  to  them  as 
bullets.  If  we  feed  oxir  dedicated  enemy, 
then  why  do  we  spend  $50  billion  a  year  for 
defense? 

How  can  we  explain  Bubsidizing  our  enemy 
and  spill  American  blood  to  fight  this  enemy 
at  the  same  time.  I  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  rescind  this  action,  and  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  the  dangers  of 
it. 

It's  time  that  we  put  our  spiritual  values 
above  our  material  values.  Freedom  ts  worth 
more  than  food;  and  with  freedom  the  Rus- 
sian people  win  acqulrft  food. 

Don  Richter. 


United  States  Shouu)  Take  Advantage  of 

Russian  Food  Shortage 
Editor,  Journal: 

It  looks  as  if  Americans  again  have  been 
lulled  to  sleep  by  their  own  apathy — I  am 
referring  to  the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia. 

There  are  a  few  sleepy-eyed  individuals 
who  see  only  the  dollar  sign  and  who  may 
actually  think  this  sale  may  help  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  But  the  return  the  United 
States  Is  getting  for  this  wheat  is  at  world 
discount  prices.  Fiu-thermore,  the  Russian 
deal  Is  so  arranged  that  the  UB.  Oovem- 
ment  is  to  subsidize  shipping  costs. 

We  have  spent  billions  to  combat  congi- 
munlsm;  and  thousands  of  our  young  men 
have  died  on  foreign  soil  fighting  com- 
munism. 

Why  do  we  not  now  take  the  opportunity 
to  turn  the  Russian  food  crisis  to  our  ad- 
vantage? Surely  there  is  the  possibUity 
of  destruction  of  their  system  from  within 
if  the  Russian  Oovernment  had  to  return  to 
food  rationing.  At  least  the  Oovernment 
would  lose  face  with  its  people. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  Americans,  who  by 
their  Christian  beliefs,  feel  that  we  should 
"turn  the  other  cheek" — those  who  would 
not  deny  food  to  any  peoples  regardless  of 
their  past  transgressions  against  us  or  their 
potential  treachery  to  us. 

It  Is  this  belief,  portrayed  by  actions, 
which  has  earned  for  the  American  people 
the  adjectives  generoxis,  kind,  and  soft- 
hearted. But  just  because  as  a  people  we 
are  softhearted  does  not  mean  we  should  be 
softheaded  as  well. 

Why.  in  future  negotiations  with  the 
U,S.SJ%.  concerning  U.S.  wheat,  do  we  not 
demand  concessions  in  Cuba,  Berlin,  or  any- 
where else  that  the  Russian  Bear  has  reduced 
hviman  dignity  to  monstrous  slavery? 

Wheat  valued  at  $90  million  was  sold  to 
Russia  last  week,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
late  for  the  rest  of  the  intended  wheat  sale 
to  be  blockaded — if  we  Americans  would 
wake  up  long  enough  to  write  o\ir  Congress- 
men. 

Mrs,  H.  M,  BuTZLOrr. 


Senator  Goldwater  Should  Explain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 19S4 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
maziy  Americana  were  disturbed  and 
shocked  a  few  days  ago  to  hear  a  promi- 
nent VS.  Senator  who  also  serves  as  a 


major  general  in  the  Air  Force  cast  doubt 
upon  the  reliability  of  the  missiles  which 
now  are  such  a  vital  part  of  this  Nation's 
defenses. 

Since  the  Air  Force  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  major  part  of  our  missile  net- 
work, and  since  the  Air  Force  only  re- 
cently has  been  asking  increased  funds 
for  missile  construction,  this  charge  by 
Senator  Barst  Golowater,  an  Air  Force 
major  general,  was  indeed  most  alarming. 

One  American  whose  concern  was 
aroused  by  this*  statement  was  a  news- 
paper editor  in  Senator  Goldwater's  own 
State,  Mr.  William  R.  Mathews  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson.  In  an 
editorial  published  last  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  Mr.  Mathews  notes  that,  by  im- 
plication, Senator  Qoldwater  "accuses 
his  fellow  officers  of  not  only  carrying 
out  a  program  that  he  says  is  a  failure, 
but  of  deceiving  the  people  of  the  United 
States  into  believing  in  the  Air  Force 
missile  program." 

It  happens  that  one  of  the  largest  mis- 
sile installations  in  the  United  States  en- 
circles the  city  of  Tucson,  where  Mr. 
Mathews'  newspi^r  is  published.  The 
editor  wonders  if  Senator  Qoldwater 
really  means  that  these  missiles  will 
"fizzle  out  in  various  ways"  before  they 
reach  their  targets.    He  concludes: 

It  is  up  to  Senator  Golowater  to  follow 
through  and  back  up  his  charges.  If  he  csin 
prove  their  truth,  he  will  have  performed  an 
historic  service  for  his  country.  If  he  falls 
or  refuses  to  back  up  his  chargres,  he  will 
leave  a  gap  that  will  not  Increase  confidence 
in  him  as  a  Senator,  and  certainly  not  as  a 
possible  future  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection  I  insert 
the  editorial  from  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
at  this  point  In  the  Appendix: 

Senator  Ooldwatsr  Shouu)  Ezflaih 

When  Senator  Barrt  Golbwatek  expressed 
publicly  his  lack  at  faith  in  what  has  be- 
come our  growing  mlssUe  complex,  he  made 
a  charge  so  serioxis  that  it  questions  the  reli- 
ability of  those  missiles  to  perform  the  mis- 
sion for  which  they  have  been  designed. 
That  could  be  a  fatal  deficiency. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  Is  up  to  Baut 
te  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  how  he 
has  come  to  such  a  shocking  conclusion.  As 
a  major  general  in  the  Air  Force  reserve,  he 
surely  %^  access  to  vital  Information  that 
the  public  should  know  about. 

Since  the  Air  Force  snatched  the  missile 
business  away  from  the  Army,  what  has  been 
done — save  for  the  Navy's  own  successful 
submarine  missile  development — has  been 
done  by  the  Air  Force.  Thus,  by  impUca- 
tion.  he  accuses  his  f  eUow  officers  of  not  only 
carrying  out  a  program  that  he  says  Is  a 
failure,  but  ot  deceiving  the  people  of  the 
United  States  into  believing  in  the  Air  Force 
missile  program. 

For  Instance,  right  here  in  a  ring  around 
Tucson  we  have  18  different  mIssUe  sites, 
built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100  mUllon. 
The  missUes  have  been  Installed,  with  crevrs 
of  mlssUe-tralned  airmen  taking  charge. 
These  Titan  n  missiles  have  a  range  of  more 
than  6,000  mUes.  Thoj  are  loaded  with  their 
hydrogen  bomb  warheads,  and  soon  will  be 
ready  to  take  off  with  the  mere  pushing  of 
a  button. 

The  gist  of  Barrt's  statement  amoimta  to 
his  saying  that  a  decisive  niunber  of  theee 
mlasUes  will  flole  out  in  various  ways  before 
they  reach  their  targets,  and  ttius  fail  the 
Natl(m  in  a  ttma  o<  extreme  perlL  There- 
fore, h«  aaya.  we  stMuld  reaton  more  faitb 
in  bombers,  of  which  w  are  building  no 


more  long-range  ones.  The  B-47's  wlU  be 
phased  out  by  1966.  while  the  600  B-53's 
and  80  B-58'8  will  become  obedlete  by  1970, 

There  can  be  public  ocxicem  about  this 
prospective  development,  if  these  mlssUee 
fall  to  perform.  How  can  we  maintain  our 
nuclear  deterrent,  unless  we  have  a  r^lable 
way  to  carry  our  nuclear  power  into  Its  tar- 
get area?  If  the  Navy  can  launch  mis- 
siles that  work  from  submarines  under  wat- 
er, why  does  Air  Force  Major  General  Gold- 
water  express  publicly  a  complete  lack  of 
confidence  In  what  the  Air  Force  has  done? 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  more  of 
the  truth  about  the  feasibility  of  long-range 
bombers  getting  through  defenses  to  reach 
their  targets.  Are  bombers  obsolete?  Can 
enough  of  them  get  through  to  carry  out 
their  missions? 

It  is  up  to  Senator  Golowater  to  follow 
through  and  back  up  his  charges.  If  he  can 
prove  their  truth,  he  will  have  performed 
an  historic  service  for  his  country.  If  he 
fails  or  refiises  to  back  up  his  charges,  he 
will  leave  a  gap  that  wlU  not  increase  c(hi- 
fldence  in  him  as  a  Senator,  and  certainly 
not  as  a  possible  fuUire  President. 


Sense  on  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASaACHU  SKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  days  our  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  unfortunate  and  disturb- 
ing events  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  ComLinlttee,  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  editorial 
"Sense  on  Panama,"  which  speared  in 
the  January  19  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun. 

Emphasizing  that  the  Panamanian 
situation  should  not  become  a  political 
football,  the  editorial  quotes  from  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  able  to  see  a 
situation  straight  through  the  clouds  of 
politics.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
among  these  is  our  respected  colleague, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  Tlie  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Mathias  Is  a  tribute  to  his 
leadership  and  to  his  ability  to  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  reading  this 
editorial : 

Sense  on  Panama 

The  Panama  picture  is  clouded  not  only  by 
the  interaction  of  events  day  by  day,  but  by 
politics  as  well,  in  the  two  oountrles.  A 
Panamanian  election  is  coming  up,  and  It  is 
axiomatic  in  Panama's  politics  that  candi- 
dates must  vie  one  against  the  other  in  na- 
tionalistic postures,  standing  up  to  the  giant 
to  the  north.  In  the  United  States  too,  an 
election  is  coming  up,  and  the  thiniring  of 
many  Democrats  and  many  RepubUcans  Is 
strongly  colored  by  that  fact,  with  Democrats 
fearing  a  failure  that  would  lose  votes,  and 
RepubUcans  looking  sharply  for  a  chance  to 
accuse  the  Democrats  of  losing  Panama 

Not  all  Democrats  are  narrowly  on  the  po- 
litical defensive,  and  not  all  Republicans 
ooncamed  only  with  partisan  advantage. 
Senator  Mamsfixlo,  for  example,  suggested 
straightforwardly  last  week  that  North  Amer- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEOflGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

c  r  Ncw  jnsxT 
IN  THE  HOU!  K  OP  REPRESEaTTAlTVES 

Tuesdaif,  January  21.  1964 

ICr.    WALL 
(lulte  a  yolumllMms 


.HAUSER.      Mr.    Speaker, 

record  has  been  built 

H Jl.  3920.  which  Is  often 

medicare.    It  should 

iie  present  designation  of 

Is  the  Hospital  Insurance 


ne  that  to  help  complete 
editorial  contained  In  the 
Evening  News  of  Janu- 
pertinent: 

Wkakmxss 


MxDi:AaK's 


Ini  orange 


the  Kennedy  adminlstra- 

anqe  program  was  the  fact 
Include  elderly  persons  not 
security.    This  omission  has 

attacked,  notably  by  the 

Association. 

President  Johnson  is  '  com- 

al|-out  fight  for  the  program 
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op  med 


fourth  ot  1  percent  on  employees  and  em- 
ployers. 

But  the  administration's  plan  still  sx- 
eludes  elderly  persons  not  imder  the  social 
security  lunbrella,  and  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medicare  imder  the  1960  Kerr-Mills 
law  which  requires  a  means  test. 

Not  to  Includes  this  group  will  arm  oi>- 
ponents  who  aim  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion's plan  bottled  up  in  the  Hou^  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  If,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
promised,  health  insurance  is  "going  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,"  all  elderly  persons  will 
have  to  be  codaldered. 


Tobacco  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

OF   MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13. 1964 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Surgeon  General's  tobacco  report,  but 
before  I  do  I  think  I  should  set  the  record 
straight.  I  represent  a  congressional 
district  which  produces  $20  million  worth 
of  tobacco  a  year;  I  own  and  operate  a 
tobacco  farm  In  southern  Anne  Arundel 
County;  and  I  smoke  more  than  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  a  day. 

We  have  known  for  some  years  that 
tobacco,  and  primarily  cigarettes,  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  health.  The  Sur- 
geon General's  report  serves  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  because  It  reviews,  condenses, 
and  interprets  all  the  research  and  in- 
formation so  far  available  on  the  effect 
of  tobacco  on  health.  But  It  is  not  a 
definitive  report,  nor  does  it  pretend  to 
be.  There  Is  much  that  has  yet  to  be 
learned  about  this  problem. 

Unquestionably,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responslbUtly  to  publicize  the 
known  effects  of  tobacco  on  health.  It 
also  has  a  responsibility  to  sponsor  con- 
tinuing research  into  this  problem,  and 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  will  direct 
my  efforts  to  helping  our  Government 
live  up  to  these  responsibilities. 

In  studjnng  the  report  and  the  other 
Informatlcai  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able In  recent  days,  I  have  been  struck 
by  several  points.  For  instance,  the 
study  group  was  not  able  to  make  any 
sound  conclusions  with  reg^ard  to  the  use- 
fulness of  filters  in  cutting  down  the 
hazards  of  smoking — filters  may  be  help- 
ful, but  there  Is  not  enough  Information 
available  on  them  yet.  Lung  cancer  as 
a  result  of  smoking  cigars  and  pipes  Is 
much  less  likely  than  from  smoking 
cigarettes.  The  qxiantity  and  length  of 
time  one  has  smoked  Is  a  very  important 
factor  In  determining  the  likelihood  of 
getting  cancer  or  another  disease.  The 
conclusions  in  the  report  pertain  almost 
exclusively  to  men;  they  are  not  fully 
applicable  to  women  because  as  yet  not 
enough  information  is  available.  The 
connectl<m  between  lung  cancer  and 
tobacco  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  rare 
radlocu;tive  metal  found  on  tobacco 
leaves.  If  this  connection  Is  established 
It  may  then  be  possible  to  filter  this  par- 
ticular substance  out  of  the  smoke.   And, 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
conclusions  on  health  and  tobacco 
definitely  established  a  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  yarious  aliments,  as 
yet  not  enough  Information  is  available 
to  determine  If  smoking  Is  positively  the 
cause  of  the  ailment.  All  this  points  up 
the  fact  that  more  research  is  badly 
needed. 

There  are,  too,  some  other  factors 
which  Indicate  the  impact  of  the  tobacco 
Industry  on  our  economy  and  the  In- 
volvement of  our  society  with  smoking 
which  I  think  we  should  ke6p  In  mind 
during  this  debate.  I  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  tobacco  production  to  my 
congressional  district.  On  a  nationwide 
basis  tobacco  is  the  fifth  largest  cash 
crop  for  which  the  consumer  spends  $8 
billion  annually.  Production  Involves 
over  700,000  farm  families  and  approxi- 
mately 100,000  factory  workers.  The 
taxes  on  tobacco  amoimt  to  $3.3  billion 
annually,  about  $2  Wlllon  of  which  goes 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  $1  bil- 
lion to  State  and  local  governments. 
There  are  70  million  smokers  In  the 
United  States,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  our  total  population. 

In  the  c(Hnlng  months  the  debate  on 
tobacco  and  health  will  gain  considerable 
momentum.  Various  Federal  agencies 
will,  I  am  certain,  exercise  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  public  either  by  imple- 
menting new  regulations,  or  publicizing 
additional  information,  or  both.  Legis- 
lation has  already  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  designed  to  make  sure  the 
smoker  Is  fully  aware  of  the  facts  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  pro- 
posed a  requirement  that  tobacco  pack- 
aging contain  a  warning  that  smoking  is 
injurious  to  health.  This  Is  largely  a 
whole  new  area  of  governmental  Involve- 
ment for  all  of  us  and,  therefore,  I  am 
sure  that  executive  or  congressional  ac- 
tion will  not  come  hastily  or  without 
very  serious  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  the  proposals  and  the  complications 
which  they  may  bring.  For  my  own  part . 
as  I  said  earlier,  I  will  attempt  to  help 
m  any  way  I  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fulfill  Its  responsibility  of  making 
all  the  facts  known. 


Is  This  the  Best  Way  To  Honor  J.F.K.? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  House  was  debating 
the  issue  of  building  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
President  Kermedy,  I  took  the  fioor  to 
urge  caution  and  a  little  more  delibera- 
tion in  reaching  a  final  decision  on  how 
to  memorialize  Mr.  E^enhedy.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  been  considerable  com- 
ment, both  pro  and  con,  on  my  position, 
but  I  was  pleased  to  note  a  thoughtful 
editorial  from  the  January  10  Issue  of 
the    Davenport    (Iowa)     Dally    Times, 
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which  finds  some  reason  and  good  judg- 
ment In  the  approach  I  recommended. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  editorial.  "Is  This  the  Best 
Way  To  Honor  JJP.K.?"  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.   The  editorial  follows: 

Is  This  thx  Bbbt  Wat  To  Homob  J.F.K.f 

Called  upon  to  decide  a  case  on  its  merltB, 
Congreea  has  Just  fliinked  another  test. 

With  a  whoop  and  a  holler  of  a  voice 
vote — and  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority,  the  House  decided  $31  million  in 
Federal  funds  shoiUd  be  spent  toward  buUd- 
ing  the  National  Cult\iral  Center  as  a^me- 
mcHl.al  to  the  late  President  Kennedy: 

There  was  not  much  In  the  way  .of  con- 
flict In  the  Senate.  A  blU  already-  passed 
there  differed  only  In  one  word.  It  dlcl  not 
agree  with  the  House  version  that  this  should 
be  designated  as  the  "sole"  memorial  to  itr. 
Kennedy  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  opposition  to  the  spending  of  Federal 
money  for  this  particular  project,  and  It 
was  mostly  RepubUcan,  was  not  because  of 
any  reluctance  to  do  honor  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent. Rather,  It  was  baaed  upon  a  plea 
for  mon  time  to  decide  whether  this  prom- 
ised the  most  appropriate  tribute. 

One  of  the  leculers  of  the  forces  which 
urged  less  haste  and  more  Judicious  deliber- 
ation was  Congressman  Pbzd  Schwkkokl,  of 
Davenp<»'t.  He  sought  the  creation  of  a 
congressional  commission  to  consider  sugges- 
tions for  a  memorial,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend one  of  them. 

As  one  of  Congress  authorities  upon  his- 
tory, SCHWXNOKI.  cited  the  lapse  of  years 
which  assured  a  truly  great  memorial  for 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Like  so  many  other  Indiscriminate  trib- 
utes," It  was  pointed  out  by  the  New  York 
Times,  "this  proposal  has  been  rushed 
throxigh  the  Senate — and  now  the  House — 
out  of  a  sense  of  grief,  irrespective  of  its 
meaning  or  its  appropriateness.  While  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  a  highly  cultxired  and  civ- 
ilized man,  his  Interest  In  the  arts  was  only 
one  of  many  pursuits." 

Opponents  to  this  particular  project  raised 
a  question,  too,  whether  the  net  effect  of 
the  appropriation  might  not  be  to  ball  out 
a  project  which  had  faUed  to  win  the  popu- 
lar support  required  for  financing  by  public 
subscription. 

Congressman  Wdnaix,  of  New  Jersey,  ar- 
gued further  that  the  Government  in  eJBect 
was  pledging  Itself  to  provide  annual  operat- 
ing funds  because  a  Presidential  memorial 
could  noi  be  permitted  to  go  bankrupt. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  lasting  regret  that 
Oongreas,  ignoring  sound  and  reasonable 
representations,  chose  to  build  a  mem(»rlal 
to  the  nxartyred  President  upon  such  uncer- 
tain ground. 


An  Effective  Qaarantine? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PBKK8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
prudent  American  knows,  or  should 
know,  ot  the  threat  posed  to  hemispheric 
solidarity  by  Castro's  Cuba.  Time  after 
time  we  read  of  Cuban  trained  acents 
attempting  to  destrogr  tbe  nonnal  dem- 
ocratic proceaaeB  of  countries  aU  over  the 
world. 


The  Panamanian  problem  represents 
another  trouble  spot  which  has  been  ir- 
ritated by  Castro's  exported  agents. 

Recently  I  conducted  a  poll  in  my  dis- 
trict and  found  that  while  there  was  no 
great  sentiment  for  direct  military  ac- 
tion against  Cuba  at  this  time,  there  was 
an  overwhelming  opinion  that  an  eco- 
nomic quarantine  should  be  imposed. 
Recent  activities,  including  inconsisten- 
cies in  our  own  foreign  policy,  makes  me 
fear  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  to 
combat  the  influence  of  those  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  us. 

I  include  for  the  Record  today  a  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Scran- 
ton  Tribune  on  January  11,  1964,  on  the 
Cuban  bus  deal: 

Cttba's  Bits  Deai.  • 

The  announcement  that  a  British  firm  has 
agreed  to  seU  Communist  Cuba  400  buses 
undersoores  the  failure  of  the  3-year-old 
U.S.  policy  at  economic  isolation  formulated 
to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's regime. 

Under  the  "isolation"  policy,  ships  which 
deUver  the  buses  to  Cuba  will  be  bfuined 
from  UJS.  ports,  but  the  blacklisting  obvi- 
ously is  no  deterrent  to  British  trade  with 
Cuba.  Vessels  flying  the  British  flag  top  the 
list  of  vessels  serving  Castro's  p<M-ts.  Un- 
usually heavy  ship  unloading  activity  has 
been  observed  In  Cuba  the  past  month. 

The  UJS.  State  Department  has  criticized 
the  transaction,  valued  at  over  $10  mllUon, 
which  calls  for  deUvery  of  the  biises  and 
spare  parts  under  a  8-year  credit  plan.  Hie 
bus  shipment  wlU  ease  one  of  Castro's  big- 
gest problems.  Transportation  in  Cuba  has 
been  in  a  desperate  condltlcm.  llie  pUg^t  of 
Cuba's  railroads  has  been  alarming  and,  pri- 
or to  the  bus  deal  with  the  British,  bus  lines 
were  abandoned  because  of  lack .  of  equip- 
ment. 

Anti-Castro  exile  organizations  are  espe- 
cially bitter  about  the  bus  agreement  and 
are  charging  the  British  with  putting  com- 
mercial considerations  above  morality.  Hie 
criticism  may  be  unduly  harsh  and.  In  the 
BrltlBh  view  at  least,  unjust.  And  there  Is 
a  surprising  factor  In  the  deal  because  Cas- 
tro only  last  month  seized  the  funds  of  Brit- 
ish Insurance  flrms. 

Washington  reportedly  has  been  reviewing 
policies  concerning  Cut>a.  The  study  was 
ordered  by  President  JcAinson  s  weeks  after 
he  took  office  and  Is  certain  to  be  accelerated 
by  reaction  to  the  bus  deal. 

In  support  of  the  evidence  of  a  continued 
brisk  shipping  traffic  into  Cuba  ports  there  Is 
a  report  that  in  a  recent  single  week  34  ships, 
carrying  more  than  76,000  tons  of  cargo,  were 
unloaded.  The  statistics  make  the  econom- 
ic Isolation  of  Castro  look  like  a  somewhat 
futUe  operation. 


Safegnardt  To  Reduce  the  Admitted  Risks 
and  Hazards  of  Test  Ban  Treaty  WUch 
Were  Promised  Have  Not  Been  Estab- 
lished and  No  One  Seems  To  Care 
Mach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

0*  CALIVOBNXa 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Ifr.   HOSMER    lir.   Speaker,    when 
tti«  limited  test  ban  was  before  the  other 


body  for  ratification  a  great  to-do  was 
made  about  the  numerous  risks  and 
hazards  involved  in  the  pact.  Not  only 
were  these  risks  and  hazards  admitted 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  exist.' 
but  strenuous  promises  and  protestaticms 
were  made  that  all  necessary  steps  would 
be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest 
feasible  level. 

Nothing  much  seems  to  be  done  about 
keeping  these  promises  and  no  one  se^ns 
to  care  much  about  it.  No  one  has  been 
designated  at  the  White  House  level  to 
see  that  the  promises  are  kept.  No  ap- 
propriations of  an  order  of  magnitude 
I  judge  necessary  after  careful  inquiry 
into  the  matter  have  been  requested  to 
finance  the  measures  needed  to  keep  the 
promises. 

What  of  the  national  security?  The 
most  that  I  can  gather  \&  that  no  one 
seems  to  care  much,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
test  ban  treaty  safeguards  are  concerned. 

What  is  the  reas(m?  Is  it  the  eui^oria 
that  some  predicted  would  toUxyw  the 
treaty?  Is  it  Just  plain  failure  to  "mind 
the  store?".  Or,  is  it  something  else, 
perhaps  more  sinister? 

For  the  benefit  of  future  students  of 
our  times  who  might,  perhaps,  be  writing 
doctorial  theses  on  some  subject  sadi  as 
"Why  the  West  Was  Weak  and  Why 
Freedom  Fell"  I  have  asked  permission  to 
include  below  copies  of  my  correspond- 
ence to  the  White  House  on  Uie  subject 
of  the  safeguards,  together  with  such 
responses  as  it  so  far  has  elicited. 

If  my  efforts  In  this  matter  bear  no 
further  fruit  than  that  to  date,  at  least 
they  can  be  held  forth  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  an  exercise  in  futUitsr. 

'The  correspondence,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 24,  the  day  of  treaty  ratification, 
is  as  follows: 

SKFTEMBat  24,  1963. 

The  PRKsroKNT, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re  reductions  of  risks  and  disadvantages  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Deax  Mb.  Psjbbident:  Secretary  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  Under  Secre- 
tary Roewtil  Oilpatrlc,  Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg, 
you,  and  oth«B  in  your  administration  have 
conceded  that  there  are  risks  and  disadvan- 
tages In  the  limited  test  ban  treaty.  This 
concession  Is  implicit  from  your  assurances 
and  promises  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fects of  these  risks  and  disadvantages  upon 
the  national  security. 

Tbe  assurances  and  promises  given  have 
been  Instrumental  in  obtaining  both  Seriate 
and  public  support  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  In  this  sense,  they  constitute  a  sol- 
emn compact  between  you  and  the  American 
people,  which  must  be  kept. 

Among  the  steps  to  be  taken,  as  outlined 
in  separate  communications  each  dated  Au- 
gust 23,  1963,  to  Senator  Richakd  B.  Rob- 
sell,  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  frtxn  Under  Secretary  Oilpatrlc  and 
Gen.  MazweU  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  the  foUowing: 

i.  Tbe  conduct  of  comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing  underground  nuclear 
test  programs. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  modem  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  manned  by  topflight  sci- 
entific personnel. 

3.  Tlie  maintenance  of  faculties  and  re- 
sources necessary  for  prompt  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing  in  tbe  event  of  Soviet 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  or  should  the  na- 
tional security  otherwise  require. 
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Oi  ear  capability  to 
and  Blno-Sovlet  nu- 


3.  IMQ,  you  warned  that 
our  sclentlflc  momen- 
"our  weapons  progress 
to  theory  or  to  the  oon- 
and  oaves."    The  treaty 
';  does  fix  such  limitations. 
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In   a   society   of   free 
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Thus,  keeping  yvMir  assurances  and  prom- 
isee regarding  st^  to  reduce  the  risks  and 
disadvantages  of  the  test  ban  treaty  wlU 
require,  on  your  part,  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  some  of  the  very  people  who  work 
cloeely  with  yoo.  as  well  as  others  who  have 
given  you  strong  and  consistent  pollUcal 
support. 

In  determining  what,  specifically,  wlU  have 
to  be  done  to  meet  and  keep  your  assiirances 
and  promisee,  certain  fundamental  consider- 
ations must  be  in  mind.  With  respect  to 
each  of  the  criteria,  these  include: 
xtwdkxgbound  test  pbograjk 

Either  a  community  must  be  built  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  for  personnel  working  there, 
or  a  rapid  transit  syetem  from  Las  Vegas  must 
be  constructed  in  order  to  attract  and  keep 
topflight  personnel  on  the  work. 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  both  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas  and  the  Hoover  Dam  to  the  Nevada 
site,  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  yield  of 
devices  which  can  be  tested  underground 
there  without  unacceptable  offsite  seismic 
shock  damage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find 
and  develop  a  second  underground  testing 
site  tat  high-yield  experiments. 

Much  greater  discretion  and  flexibility  In 
scheduling  events  and  conducting  tests  will 
have  to  be  given  laboratory  and  test  site  per- 
sonnel yian  was  the  case  during  our  1962  test 
terles.  At  that  time.  I  personally  pointed 
out  to  Dr.  Jerome  Welsner,  your  science  ad- 
viser, that  his  tendency,  in  your  name,  to 
act  as  test  director  from  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington, remote  trom.  the  Nevada  and  Pacific 
test  sites,  operated  both  to  decrease  the  sci- 
entific data  gained  from  the  tests  and  in- 
crease the  cost  and  difficulty  of  conducting 
them. 

MAINTXNANCX  OF  LABS  ANTJ  RXTSNTION  OF 
TOP  FLIGHT  SCnSNTISTS 

The  test-site  Improvements  and  testing 
discretion  at  the  laboratory  and  test-site  lev- 
els discussed  above  also  have  a  bearing  on 
our  ability  to  keep  topfilght  scientists'  in- 
terest in  the  nuclear  weapons  program  under 
partial  test-ban  conditions. 

The  added  difficulties  of  analyzing  samples 
from  undergroiind  experiments — contami- 
nated with  extraneous  elements  from  the 
soil — requires  added  radio-chemistry  facili- 
ties and  personnel.  Simulation  faculties  for 
other  than  undnground  environments  and 
other  limitations  Imposed  by  the  treaty  also 
reqxilre  a  boost  in  personnel  and  new  labora- 
tory physical  facllltlee,  eqiilpment  and  in- 
strumentation for  diagnostic  and  extrapola- 
tion pmposee. 

The  flow  of  qualified  and  capable  new. 
young,  tc^pflight  scientists  into  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  murt  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  stepped-up  activities  at  such 
nonweapons,  but  related  facilities,  as  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Berkeley. 

The  Importance  of  immediate  starts  on  new 
laboratory  facilities — as  encouraging  phys- 
lc£il  evidence  to  our  nuclear  weapons  scien- 
tists now  working  that  their  efforts  are  not 
devoted  to  a  dead-end  program — is  meet 
vital  to  prevent  them  from  drifting  away 
trom  the  laboratories, 
paoif FT  KEAOimsB  roa  atkosphkric  txsting 

This  capability  must  Include  readiness  to 
proof  test  weapons  systems  In  stockpile,  new 
experimental  devices,  and  weapons  effects  in 
a  variety  of  environments  and  vmder  all  op- 
erational conditions. 

Since  testing.  If  and  when  reevuned.  will  be 
under  emergency  conditions,  considerable 
redundancy  In  test  hardware  is  necessary  In 
order  that, tests  may  be  conducted  promptly 
and  not  suffer  delay  from  the  unavallabUlty 
of  standby  equipment. 

A  complete  missile  range,  including  ICBM 
alios  at  both  ends  and  operational  antl- 
ICBM  Installations  at  one  end  must  be  in 
readiness  for  proof  tests  of  both  ICBM  and 


antl-ICBM  weapons,  as  well  as  to  determine 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on  the  reliability 
and  capabilities  of  each. 

Johnstone  Island,  little  leuger  than  an  air- 
craft carrier.  Is  imsultable  for  Installing 
equipment  which  must  obtain  test  data 
simultaneously  from  different  directions. 
This  triangulatlon  problem  must  be  solved. 
Proper  readiness  involves  an  Ironclad  agree- 
ment with  the  British  for  continuing  access 
to  and  availability  of  Christmas  Island  fa- 
cilities, installation  of  necessary  testing 
equipment  and  facilities  at  Howland  and 
Baker  Islands,  and  construction  of  two.  bet- 
ter three,  unmanned  fioating  test  diagnostic 
ships,  together  with  nuclear  submarines 
which  connect  with  these  ships  by  under- 
water cable  to  protect  test  personnel  safely 
underwater  from  the  effects  of  weapons  being 
tested. 

Present  aircraft  available  for  collecting 
radioactive  air  samples  at  vario\u  vital  alti- 
tudes are  about  worn  out.  They  should  be 
replaced  by  a  new  fleet  of  approximately  12 
fully  equipped  aircraft. 

A  second  fleet  of  three  diagnostic  aircraft 
should  be  provided  In  addition  to  the  fleet  of 
three  aircraft  now  being  readied,  "nits  will 
provide  both  a  standby  capability  and  a 
simultaneous  testing  capability  for  air- 
dropped experimental  devices. 

Both  drop  aircraft  and  rocket  vehicles 
must  be  In  readiness  for  the  delivery  of  test 
devices. 

Facilities  should  be  provided  for  constantly 
updating  and  revising  test  schedules  for  in- 
stantaneoTis  use  in  the  event  of  test  resump- 
tion— similar  to  procedures  for  keeping  our 
strategic  deterrent  plans  always  current. 

BBOAOENINO  AND  nCFBOVOVO  DKnCTION 

CAPAsnjnxs 

Both  the  Importance  of,  and  dUBculties  re- 
garding, this  effort,  plus  a  necessity  for  strict 
classification  of  equipment  and  installations, 
call  for  a  relatively  large  effort  and  expendi- 
t\ire  In  this  area. 

The  very  fuzzy  situation  respecting  both 
space-detection  hardware  and  space-testing 
procedures  requires  prompt  clarification. 

My  preliminary  estimates  of  the  capital 
expenditures  required  for  hardware  and  fa- 
cilities to  meet  your  assurances  and  keep 
your  promises  to  take  the  actions  necessary 
for  reducing  the  risks  and  disadvantages  of 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  are  as  follows: 

(In  millions] 
Underground  testing  program: 

Nevada  Test  Site  Improvements  and 

additions $50 

Additional  high  yield  test  site 60 


Total. 


Maintenance    of    labe    and    topflight 
scientists: 

Los  Alamos  Laboratory 

Sandla    Laboratory 

Llvermore  Laboratory 

DOD   Laboratories 

Education,  training,  and  encoxu'age- 
ment  of  topflight  scientific  per- 
sonnel at  weapons  labs 


Total. 


100 


25 

25 
50 
50 


10 
160 


Readiness  for  atmospheric  testing: 

Test  range,  silos,  missiles,  A-ICBM 
equipment,    etc 

3  pairs,  surface /submarine  ef- 
fects tests  imlts 

Drop  aircraft  and  rockets  for  laimoh- 
ing  experimental  devices 

3d  standby  dlagnoctlc  fleet  (3 
fully  equipped  Jet  aircraft) 

8  aircraft  for  shuttling  sam- 
ples from  tast  sites  to  labs  for 
prompt  analysis 

Air  sampling  fleet  (12  |et  aircraft)  „ 


ISO 

300 

30 

35 


10 
15 


196U 
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Readiness   for   atmospheric   testing — 
Continued 
Johnstone  /  Bowland  /  Baker/  Christ- 
mas Island  testing  complex $30 

Rear  base  logistic  facilities 10 

Upper  atmosphere  and  space  diag- 
nostic/detection eqtUpment 60 

Total $10 

Detection  system  Improvements:  Clas- 
sified   Itempf .,- 80 

Miscellaneous  and    contingencies 60 

Grand  toUl 1,000 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  capital  out- 
lays, which  should  be  made  promptly  if  we 
are  to  have  a  readiness  for  testing,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  matatalning,  improv- 
ing, and  keeping  this  capability  in  constant 
readiness  to  move  on  an  emergency  basis  will 
involve  operating  outlays  of  approximately 
$260  million  annually. 

It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  are  planning 
to  call  upon  Congress  forthwith  for  funds 
of  the  foregoing  magnitude  to  take  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  forestall,  to  the  maxlmiun 
extent  possible,  the  disadvantages  and  risks 
to  UjS.  national  security  and  survival  inher- 
ent In  the  partial  test  ban  treaty.  Under  the 
clrcxunstance  I  see  no  possible  course  for  me 
but  to  support  such  a  request  vlgoroxisly. 
Very  respectfully, 

Cbaio  HoemtB. 


UJ3.  Atomic  Snxbgt  Comicission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  17.  1963. 
Hon.  Cbaio  Hosmkb, 
House  of  Representatives 

DxAX  Cbaio:  The  President  forwarded  to 
the  Commisaion  yoiu:  letter  of  September 
24  on  the  question  of  safeguards  under  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty.  We  have  held  up 
otir  answer  until  we  could  provide  you  with 
specific  information  on  the  outcome  of  plan- 
ning and  a  review  of  funding  requirements. 

As  you  know,  our  principal  assignment  has 
been  the  development,  in  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  of  detailed  plans, 
such  as  those  referred  to  In  your  letter,  to 
assiire  a  vigorous  program  of  vreapons  devel- 
opment through  underground  testing,  the 
maintenance  of  strong  weapons  laboratories 
and  the  retention  of  topflight  sclentlBts. 
and.  in  addition,  a  program  that  will  enable 
MB  to  maintain  and  strengthen  oiu*  capability 
to  resume  testing  promptly,  should  it  become 
necessary. 

I  am  enclosing,  for  yoxii  Information,  a 
copy  of  the  Presidents  letter  of  October  16, 
1963,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  forward- 
ing a  request  for  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1964  plant  jmd  capital 
equipment  budget.  This  Increase  will  be 
used  to  construct  facilities,  mainly  in  the 
Commission's  three  weapons  laboratories,  as 
a  part  of  the  safeguards  program. 

You  will  note  from  the  President's  letter 
that  most  of  the  Commission's  part  of  the 
program  will  be  fxinded  by  savings  in  and 
reprograming  of  available  and  budgeted 
funds,  and  that  this  program  will  comple- 
ment the  measures  being  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  President's  request  will  undoubtedly, 
be  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  assume  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  In  the  Committee  for  further 
discussion  of  the  safeguards  program  when 
the  Commission  meets  with  the  committee 
in  executive  session  on  October  24. 
Sincerely  youn, 

Olenn, 

OLxmr   T.   ScABoao. 


OCTOBKB  18,  1963. 
THB  PBXSmXKT, 

The  White  Hou*e, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Be  reduCttons  of  risks  and  disadvantages  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

DxAB  Mb.  Pbcsidint:  My  letter  to  you 
dated  September  24,  1963,  concerning  the 
above-captioned  matter  has  Just  been  an- 
swered by  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chairman  Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg,  under  date  of 
October  17,  1963. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  states  your  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  authorization  to  make  the 
follovrlng  treaty  safeguards  expendit\u-es 
during  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1964 : 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
New  Mexico: 

Occupational     health     labora- 
tory  $1.  660. 000 

High     temperature    chemistry 
faculty 1.  436, 000 

Plutoniiim     research     support 

buUdlng 666.000 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
Llvermore,  Calif. 

Radiochemlstry    building 5. .000. 000 

Hazards  control  addition 1,000.000 

Plant    engineering    and    serv- 
ices   buUdlng 1.400.000 

West  cafeteria  addition 255.000 

Craft  shop  addition 200.000 

Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico: 

Development    laboratory 3.780,000 

Explosive    facilities 540.000 

Classified      technical     reports 

building    (addition) 500.000 

Nevada  test  site: 

Control  point  additions 630.000 

Total 17.945,000 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  also  indicates  that  a 
request  for  appropriation  of  $5,945,000  wUl 
be  made  and  that  the  remaining  $12  mUlion 
of  the  total  sum  of  $17,945,000  wUl  be  ob- 
tained by  reallocating  money  already  appro- 
priated for  other  pvuposes. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have 
prepared  the  foUowing  table  setting  out  the 
sums  I  have  estimated  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  treaty  safeguards  you  have 
promised  and  sums  you  requested  on  Octo- 
ber 16: 


Action  required  by 
promised  safeguards 

Cost  esti- 
mated in 
Sept.  24, 
1083,  letter 
to  you 

Your  Oct. 
le,  1063, 
request 

Per- 
cent 

UnderKTOund  test 
site  Improvement 
and  additions 

Weapons  Labora- 
tory Improve- 
ments and  reten- 
tion of  top  flight 
scientists 

$100,000,000 

160,000,000 
610,000,000 
130.000.000 

*630,000 
17,315.000 

0.f>3 
10  82 

ResdlBMS  for  at- 
mospberlc  tests 
resumption  capa- 
bility  

0 

I>etection  system 
improvements 
and  miaoel- 
laneous 

0 

Total 

1,000.000.000 

17.94^000 

1  78 

This  table  Indicates  a  serious  discrepancy 
between  your  views  and  mine  as  to  the  ac- 
tions required  to  Implement  the  safeguards, 
their  costs  and  as  to  the  pomlsalble  delay 
In  Implementing  them.  This  discrepancy 
Is  further  enlarged  by  my  estimate  that.  In 
addition  to  the  original  investment,  at  least 
one-fourth  billion   doUars   must  be   spent 


annuaUy  to  maintain  the  safeguards  In  op- 
erational efficiency. 

Inasmuch  as  statements  by  yoiirself  and 
membera  of  your  administration  raise  no 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  establishing 
the  safeguards,  the  difference  between  my 
views  and  yours  seem  to  lie  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  What  actions  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  safeguards? 

2.  How  urgent  is  it  to  establish  them  with- 
out delay? 

3.  How  much  wlU  they  cost? 

These  are  very  grave  questions  concerning 
which  I  believe  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  your  views  in  detail.  I  feel 
they  also  are  entitled  to  reassurance  that 
the  $12  million  reaUocation  above  mentioned 
is  not  from  Items  essential  to  the  national 
security. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter.  I  presume,  indicated 
only  a  part  of  what  you  may  have  In  mind 
relative  to  investments  at  the  laboratories 
and  for  tmderground  test  site  facilities.  It 
was  wholly  silent  as  to  what  you  may  have 
In  mind  respecting  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  readiness  for  prompt  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. It  also  was  wholly  silent  as  to  what 
you  may  have  in  mind  respecting  the  im- 
provement of  oxir  capability  to  detect  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  treaty  and  to  monitor 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  improvements. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  avaU  yovu-self 
of  an  opporttinity  to  reveal  to  the  Nation 
your  thinking  on  these  important  matters, 
either  in  a  comprehensive  reply  to  this  letter 
or  otherwise. 

I  make  this  request  because  the  amount 
you  are  presently  seeking  for  implementation 
of  the  safeguards  is  such  a  small  fraction 
of  what  many  believe  Is  needed  that  it  raises 
doubts  that  the  entire  matter  of  the  safe- 
guards are  being  taken  seriously  by  those 
who  may  be  advising  you  in  these  mattere. 

I  make  this  request  also  because  there  is 
no  assurance  that  Soviet  scientists  have  not 
already  embarked  on  a  clandestine  program 
of  secret  developments  aimed  at  overpower- 
ing U.8.  ^japabllity  in  every  category  of  nu- 
clear weapons;  there  can  be  no  assurance  on 
this  point  xmtU  the  promised  safeguards  are 
fully  in  being;  and,  untU  they  are.  an  open 
invitation  to  the  ECremlin  is  outstanding  to 
get  away  with  anything  and  everything  we 
cannot  detect  or  discover. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cbaio  Hosmek. 


The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  5.  1963. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmeb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Hosmeb:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
to  the  President  dated  October  18.  in  regard 
to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty.  I  understand 
that  Che  hearing  last  week  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  1964 
supplemental  appropriations  offered  an  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  lengthy  exchange  be- 
tween you  and  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  questions  you  raised  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Chablxs  E.  Johnsok. 

House  or  Repbxsentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  12, 1963. 
The  PBKsmxMT, 
The  White  House, 
WaaKington,  D.C. 

Re  reductions  of  risks  and  disadvantages  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
Dkab  Mb.  PassmvHT:  I  wrote  you  relative 
to    the    above-oaptloned    matter    In    detail 
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under  (Ut«  ot  Sept^ber 
date  ttie  Senate  tc  ted 
limited  test  baa  tn  Uy. 
ated  ttieae  following 
you  and  mamber*  ol 

1.  Tbe  conduct 
>lve.  and  contlnuii^ 
test  programa. 

3.  The    m»«Ti**Ti 
laboratory    faeUltlei 
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have  some  understand - 

itiall  Involved.    My  letters 


have   never  been  properly  answered  and   I 
think  they  should  be. 

However,  whether  I  get  a  reply  or  not  is  far 
lees  important  than  the  alarm  I  feel  over 
the  apparent  Inability  of  anyone  In  your 
White  House  family  to  iinderstand  what  one 
is  talking  about  when  he  talks  ot  the  teet 
ban  treaty  safeguards  and  what  is  being  done 
to  Implement  them.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  responsibilities  pertaining 
to  them,  yes,  but  so  does  the  Department  of 
Defense — ];>ui;iculariy  in  connection  with 
safeguards  No.  3  and  No.  4.  The  safeguards 
Eu-e  a  group  of  related  actions,  each  of  which 
must  be  carried  out  competently"  and  com- 
pletely in  order  to  reduce  the  admitted  risks 
and  hazards  of  the  treaty  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

I  can  only  gather  frcMn  the  history  of  this 
exchange  of  correspondence  that  nobddy  in 
the  White  House  really  is  in  char^  of  defin- 
ing wtiat  these  safeguards  are  and  seeing  to 
it  they  are  carried  out.  Yet  a  very  big  thing 
was  made  of  them  In  order  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate's consent  to  the  treaty. 

My  second  letter  to  you  stated  that  the 
amount  of  money  sought  to  Implement  the 
safeguards  is  such  a  small  fraction  of  what 
many  believe  Is  needed  that  "it  raises  doubts 
th^t  the  entire  matter  of  the  safeguards  are 
being  taken  seriously  by  those  who  may  be 
advising  you  in  these  matters."  The  naive 
partial  and  Incomplete  responsiveness  of  the 
Seaborg  and  Johnson  replies  to  my  letters 
only  reinforces  these  doubts. 

If,  in  fact,  at  this  point  no  one  of  your 
staff  has  been  delegated  the  overall  responsi- 
bility of  coordinating  the  effort  to  put  these 
safeguards  into  effect  and  making  sure  it  is 
done — and  done  adequately — I  moet  respect- 
fxilly  and  urgently  recommend  that  it  be 
done  without  delay.  I  hope  you  also  will 
consider  the  advisability  of  my  early  recom- 
mendation that  you  reveal  to  the  Nation 
your  thinking  on  the  Important  matter  of 
the  safeguards. 

In  any  event,  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
the  name  of  your  assistant  who  is  now.  or 
may  in  the  future  be,  assigned  the  overall 
safeguards  responsibility.  "^ 

Very  truly  yours. 

Craig  Hosmes. 

Understandably.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  reply 
was  received  to  the  November  12  letter 
due  to  President  Kennedy's  assassination 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  following   letter,   taking  up   the 
matter  with  the  new  President,  was  writ- 
ten andnnalled  December  20,  1963: 
HOTTSK  or  Rkpekskntativxs. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  20,  1963. 
Re  reduction  of  risks  and  disadvantages  of 

the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
The  PKKsnjiNT.       |  • 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAS  Pkesidknt  Johnson:  On  September 
24,  October  18,  and  November  12  I  wrote  the 
late  President  Kennedy  relative  to  the  above- 
captioned  matter.  The  last  letter,  of  course, 
was  not  answered.  But  replies  to  the  first 
two  indicated  to  me  a  matter  of  serioiis 
concern. 

Apparent  from  the  replies  was  the  fact 
that  no  one  on  the  White  House  staff  appears 
to  have  responsibility  for  bringing  together 
the  important  actions  which  both  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  must  piu^ue  if  the  necessary 
safeguards — which  were  promised — are  to 
be  carried  out  to  reduce  the  admitted  rlslu 
and  disadvantages  of  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban   treaty. 

These  safeguards  are  the  following: 

1.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing  underground  nUclear 
test  programs. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  manned  by  topflight 
scientific  personnel. 


S.  The  maintenance  of  faellltlee  and  re- 
source* necessary  for  prompt  recumptton  of 
atmospheric  teeting  tn  the  event  oC  Soviet 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  or  ahould  the  na- 
tional security  oCherwlae  require. 

4.  The  Improvement  of  our  capability  to 
detect  treaty  vlolatlona  and  Slno-Sovlet  nu- 
clear activity,  capabUltlee,  and  achievements. 

I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  so  far 
no  comprehensive  and  coordinated  steps 
have  been  taken  to  insure  that  the  safe- 
guards are  implemented.  Such  few  actions 
that  have  been  taken  to  date  In  no  way  meas- 
ure up  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  obtain 
their  concurrence  to  the  treaty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  understood  that 
serious  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget 
already  are  being  contemplated  for  the  un- 
derground testing  program. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  notwithstanding 
the  treaty,  the  Soviets  are  still  deadly  serious 
In  their  intention  to  rule  the  world.  Nor 
need  I  point  out  their  consistent  ability  to 
make  substantial  nuclear  progrese  behind  the 
secrecy  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  fully  informed 
of  my  above-mentioned  letters  I  am  enclos- 
ing copies. 

In  order  that  the  national  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  may  be  fully  s«-ved, 
I  am  making  the  same  recommendation  to 
you  that  was  made  to  the  late  President; 
namely,  -ttiat  a  knowledgeable  and  Interested 
memt>er  of  your  staff  be  delegated  the  ovM^l 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  effort  to 
place  into  effect  the  foregoing  safeguards — 
and  making  certain  it  is  done. 

With  best  wishes  for  tiie  holiday  season, 
I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  Hosmes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  January  20,  1964,  no 
acknowledgement  or  reply  having  been 
received  from  President  Johnaon  and  the 
following  letter  was  dispatched,  and 
time  alone  will  tell  whether  it,  also,  will 
be  Ignored : 

House  or  Repxxsxntativzs, 
Washinffton,  D.C.  January  20, 1964. 
Re    reduction    of    risks    and    disadvantages 

of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
The  Prxsioknt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  PKBsmENT  JoHNSON :  On  December 
20.  1963,  I  wrote  you  concerning  the  above- 
captioned  matter.  The  letter  has  neither 
been  acknowledged,  or  has  a  reply  been 
received  thereto. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  December 
20  letter  (less  enclosures) . 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  receive 
the  serious  attention  the  national  security 
Indicates  it  deserves.     , 
Very  truly  yourfi^^, 

Craig  Hosmeb. 


America  Has  the  Rif  kt  To  Know 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  comments  by 
our  former  colleague,  Donald  L.  Jackson,  ^ 
as  contained  in  a  news  release  Issued  by 
Mr.  Jackson  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on 
January  13, 1964: 
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N«W8    RXLZASK    TiLOM    AlOBUCA    HaS    A    RIGHT 

To  Know 

(Remarks  by  Donald  L.  Jackson,  Los'  Apgelta. 
Calif.,  on  Sunday,  January  12,  1904) 
This  Is  Broadcast  No.  16  In  the  continu- 
ing series,  "America  Has  a  Right  To  Know." 
Tonight.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  pursue 
further  the  question  of  security  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  to  put  several  more 
respectful  questions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    An  employee  of  the  Depart- 
•  ment  of  State  was  fired  from  his  position 
for    testifjrlng   before    a   committee    of    the 
Congress  of   the   United  States — the   repre- 
sentatives   of    the    American    people — and 
America  has  the  right  to  know  why. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  please,  sir,  two  foun- 
dation questions. 

1.  Why  did  officials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  lie,  under  oath,  to  a  duly 
constituted  and  legal  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress? 

2.  Who  benefits  by  the  firing  from  "the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  of  the  security 
officer.  Otto  Otepka? 

The  Tezarkana  News,  commenting  editor- 
ially on  the  Otepka  case,  calls  It  a  stench  In 
the  State  Department.  More  than  100  Amer- 
ican newspapers  from  border  to  border  and 
from  coast  to  coast  have  asked  pointed  and 
pertinent  questions  about  the  Otepka  case, 
Mr.  President,  but  to  this  time  there  has  been 
no  satisfact<M7  ezt>lanatlon  ot  the  mlasmlc 
aura  that  shrouds  the  preemptory  discharge 
of  the  State  Department  employee,  whose 
crime  appears  to  be  that  he  told  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
to  a  committee  of  the  UJS.  Ccmgress,  and 
that  his  sworn  testimony  dealt  with  some 
off-the-record  goings-on  In  that  agency  of 
Government — an  agency,  Mr.  President,  lor 
which*  the  Chief  executive  has  direct 
responsibility. 

In  this  broadcast.  Sir,  asin  the  past,  we 
direct  these  questions  at  concern,  not  from 
memory,  conjecture,  nor  any  desire  to  frus- 
trate or  Inhibit,  but  from  official  sources 
In  Oovemment — duly  recorded  and  avail- 
able readily  to  any  citizen  who  knows*  where 
to  go  to  find  what  he  wants — admittedly, 
not  an  easy  task  In  a  Government  such  as 
ours. 

In  the  present  Instance — the  firing  of  a 
State  Department  security  officer — ^we  go  to 
a  oongresslonal  source.  Democratic  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dooo,  of  Connecticut,  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
oommlttee. 

On  November  6.  when  the  Department  of 
State  announced  the  rtii»ni<i^i  of  Security 
Officer  Otto  Otepka  (and  now  we  are  quot- 
ing): 

"•  •  •  because  he  gave  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Oommlttee  Informa- 
tion concerning  Irregularities  and  probable 
illegalities  affecting  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  presented, 
on  the  floor  of  the  UwS.  Senate,  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  purging 
of  the  last  of  the  old-line  security  officers  to 
hold  a  top  position  In  the  Department's 
Office  of  Security. 

We  offer  that  presentation,  as  a  matter  of 
Information,  as  printed  on  pages  2031  to 
2033  of  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rzcokd  178  for  No- 
vember 6,  together  with  the  comments  of 
Senator  Srmoac  THnaacoND,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. We  do  this  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
essential  dociunentatlon  neoesscu^  to  a  pub- 
lic Tuderstandlng  of  the  questions  being 
asked  by  many  Americans  and  by  more  thaa 
100  American  editors  from  coast  to  ooast. 

And,  Mr.  President,  America  has  the  right 
to  know. 

America  has  the  right  to  know  why  none 
of  these  questions  have  been  answered  by  an 
authoritative  voice  speaking  from  the  high- 
est levels  of  our  Oovemment. 

We  offer,  sir,  as  basic  dociunentatlon  for  . 
our  quesUoDS.  the  foUowlng:  (i)  The  flv«- 
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part  hearings  and  report  on  State  Depart- 
ment Security.  (2)  the  William  Welland  case, 
and  (3)  the  new  passport  regulations,  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Seciirlty  Subcommittee, 
In  which  appears  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Otepka  ooncemtng  alleged  Irregularities  and 
Illegalities  in  the  State  Department.  Theae 
are,  of  course,  sir,  official  documents  of  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  official  re- 
ports and  testimony,  we  refer  to  Senator 
DoDD's  subeequent  presentations  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  subject,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Senator's  r^x>rt  to  his  col- 
leagues on  the  reaction  of  the  American 
press  to  the  firing  of  Oteplca.  These  remarks 
can  be  found  as  printed  on  pages  24118  to 
24142  of  the  Congressional  Recoko,  No.  211, 
of  December  20, 1963.  Ofllclal  correspondence 
between  Otto  Otepka  and  his  superiors  tn 
the  Department  of  State  was  also  Included 
by  Senator  Dodd,  and  is  detailed  on  pages 
24142  to  24148  of  the  same  date. 

Now,  sir,  we  tiirn  to  some  of  the  pertinent 
questions  posed  by  the  American  press,  and 
dealing  with  the  State  Department  purge  of 
Otto  Otepka  because  he  told  the  truth,  under 
oath,  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  ask 
you,  moet  respectfully,  Mr.  President,  If  the 
American  people  are  not  entitled  to  an  ex- 
planation from  you,  sir,  about  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leadw,  In  its 
issue  of  October  22,  said,  and  we  quote: 
"Otepka  is  getting  fired  because  he  thought 
that  full  secxuity  procedures  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  evaluating  the  cases  of  such  prize 
State  Department  errors  as  Alger  Hiss,  Wil- 
liam Arthur  Welland,  and  John  Steward 
Service.  Worse  yet,  he  revealed  the  laxness 
to  Senate  Investigators." 

Is  that  charge  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  Monroe  (La.)   News-Star,  of  October 

7,  1963.  asked  editorially,  "What  sort  of  eat 
was  Otepka  about  to  let  out  of  the  bag?" 

The  Chicago  Trlbxme,  on  November  7,  was 
more  blunt.  It  said,  and  we  quote:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  case  reflects  an 
Intention  by  the  administration  to  conduct 
a  purge  of  patriots." 

Is  this  what  is  happening,  Mr.  President? 
Is  that  the  Intention?  Is  a  public  employee, 
who  dares  tell  the  truth  to  a  cixnmlttee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  sacrifice  his  career — 
loee  his  livelihood — or  be  shunted  off  to  the 
oblivion  of  lower  Slobbovla? 

America  and  enquiring  American  editors 
have  the  right  to  knowv  They  are  entitled 
to  answers  to  questions  such  as  this  one  from 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News  of  November 

8,  and  we  quote:  "The  issue  Is  simple.  Can 
Government  agencies  work  behind  closed 
doors,  hidden  from  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Congress  and  the  taxpayer?" 

Can  they,  Mr.  President?  America  wants 
to  know — and  this,  sir,  from  the  same  edi- 
torial, and  we  quote  again — "What  does  the 
Department  have  to  hide?  What  is  the  De- 
partment afraid  of  Congress  uncovering?" 

Following  the  disclosures  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  RosweU  (N.  Mex.)  Rec-  • 
ord  on  November  7,  said,  and  we  quote: 
"Why  should  any  information  be  withheld 
from  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee? How  can  such  a  committee  operate, 
unless  it  has  all  the  facts  in  hand  to  judge 
any  case  of  secxulty  violation?" 

It  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  for  labor 
racketeers,  subversives.  Communists,  and 
gangsters  to  Invoke  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  to  prevent  Incrimination  of 
themselves,  but  when  the  Dep>artment  of 
State  cloaks  Itself  in  silence  respecting  its 
activities  and  Imposes  reprisals  against  an 
employee  courageous  enou^  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences by  telling  the  truth  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  substantial  elements  of  the 
Amerlctm  press  can  be  pardoned  a  feeling  of 
concern  and  frustration. 

The  EvansvUla  (Ind.)  Press  of  November 


13,  commenting  on  the  Otepka  case,  svunmed 
up  the  matter  Uixis,  and  we  quote:  "It 
soimds  like  a  pretty  mess  at  the  State  De- 
p>artment  with  one  official  flred  for  slipping 
unauthoiiaed  Information  to  Congress,  and 
three  others  charged  for  snooping  (on)  the 
first  man,  then  denying  it  to  a  committee  of 
Congress." 

Is  there  an  ofllclal  answer,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Oreenvllle 
(S.C.)  News  in  the  heading  of  an  editorial 
on  the  Otepka  case,  under  date  of  November 
9,  the  News  asked,  and  we  quote: 
"When  did  this  become  a  crime" 
When  did  it  be<^ne  a  crime,  sir,  to  tell 
the  truth  to  a  Be^ne  subcommittee,  under 
legal  subpena  and  imder  the  compulsion 
of  an  oath?  In  the  same  vein,  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  of  November  11,  captioned  an 
editorial,  "Loyalty  to  Whom,"  In  which  It 
was   concluded,    and    I    quote^ 

"In  all  this  context  the  issue  is  not  one 
of  loyalty  to  coimtry  but  loyalty  to  a  branch 
of  government.  U.  this  is  to  be  the  case, 
then,  as  Vice  Chairman  Dodd  of  the  Senate 
Committee  charges,  the  American  system  of 
checks  and  balances  In  Government  is  at 
stake." 

Just  what,  did  Senator  Dood  charge  in  the 
Otepka  case,  Mr.  President?  He  charged, 
and  I  quote  from  his  remarks:  "Mr.  Otepka 
could  be  dismissed  because  he  had  given 
honest  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security,  then  it 
woiild  become  impossible,  or  at  the  best, 
very  difficult,  for  any  congressional  com- 
mittee in  the  future  to  obtain  uninhibited 
testimony  fnxn  executive  employees  and 
officials."  "The  Otepka  case,"  Senator  Dodo 
said,  "goes  to  the  heart  of  sec\u-lty  proce- 
dures in  the  Department  of  State.  It  has 
the  greatest  significance  from  the  stand- 
point of  relations  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches." 

Editorially,  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man-Review, on  November  11,  put  the  mat- 
ter on  the  line  when  it  charged,  and  I 
quote:  "Officials  lied  to  nail  Otepka." 

Mr.  President,  this  fiat  charge  is  made 
against  officials  of  the  UJS.  Department  of 
State — officials  who  were  given  a  Job  to  do; 
by  their  superiors,  of  bugging  Ot^ka's  tele- 
phone and  tapping  his  conversations — offi- 
cials who  later  recanted  their  previous  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee — changed  the  char- 
acter of  their  testimony  in  letters  remark- 
ably alike,  and  then  departed  the  State  De- 
partment scene. 

What  fiu-ther  action  Is  to  be  taken  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  President.  Are  the  logical  and 
relevant  questions  of  press  and  public  to  be 
brushed  aside  by  the  State  Depcu1m.ent  and 
a  veil  of  official  silence  substituted  for 
honest  and  forthright  comment? 
America  has  a  right  to' know. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Until  next  week  at  this  time,  this  has 
been  your  Capitol  Reporter,  Donald  L.  Jack- 
son, bringing  you  broadcast  15  in  the  series 
"America  Has  a  Right  To  Know,"  an  Inter- 
rogatory, developed,  researched,  and  pro- 
duced by  Americans  who  believe  that  a  new 
and  \inlquc  form  of  official  fifth  amendment 
usage  should  be  nailed  now. 
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Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  ext»id  my  remarks  in 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  our 
colleagues  attention  to  one  such  appeal 
I  received  recently  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Ethel  Engel,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.  I  have  received  many  similar  let- 
ters, but  this  is  a  good  example.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  recent  poll  of  my  dis- 
trict, over  63  percent  of  those  responding 
to  a  legislative  questionnaire  supported 
health  care  for  our  senior  citizens  under 
social  security. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
can  heed  these  pleas;  that  we  can  con- 
sider this  legislation  this  year;  that  we 
can  take  this  major  step  toward  meeting 
one  of  the  great  unmet  needs  of  our  time. 
Oakland.  Calif., 

January  9, 1964. 

Hon.  C'«ngressman  Cohelan:  I  am  writing 
you  to  give  you  my  view  on  medicare  and  wliy 
I  thinlc  It  siiould  be  passed  immediately. 

I  am  67  years  old  and  my  husband  79,  sup- 
posedly our  golden  years.  You  probably  will 
say.  "why  didn't  you  prepare  for  your  older 
years." 

My  husband  and  I  have  worked  very  hard 
during  our  lifetime.  We  were  in  the  grocery 
business  and  still  would  have  hung  on  to  it, 
but  my  husband  becaime  very  seriously  ill, 
and  as  if  this  wasnt  enough,  a  chain  store 
opened  at  the  comer,  and  that  was  the  end 
oi  our  business. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  very  thriving  market 
and  a  building  valued  at  9175,000,  and  we 
thoxight  at  that  time  we  were  secure,  and 
along  came  the  depression  and  Just  wiped  us 
off  our  feet.  We  got  back  again  and  made  a 
living,  but  we  never  were  able  to  accumulate 
very  much.  In  the  meantime,  we  put  our 
only  son  through  law  school.  He  is  now  try- 
ing to  build  a  practice  and  raise  a  family  and 
we  don't  want  anything  from  him. 

My  husband  had  five  operations  which 
were  very  coetly,  &nd  if.  God  forbid,  another 
illness  strikes  us,  we  will  have  to  sell  an  in- 
surance policy,  which  we  are  holding  onto  in 
the  event  of  death.  We  belong  to  Blue  Cross 
and  they  have  paid  out  a  lot  of  money  for 
these  operations,  but  besides  what  they  paid, 
we  had  to  pay  out  a  lot  too. 

I  am  writing  a  rather  lengthy  letter,  but  I 
just  want  to  show  you  how  necessary  medi- 
care is  for  people  like  us,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  a  great  many  more  like  us. 

My  husband  cannot  work  any  longer,  but  I 
would  like  to  work.  I  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  experience  in. office  work  and  was  a  very 
competent  stenographer.  I  have  recently 
taken  a  refresher  course  in  typing  and  type 
very  good.  I  have  looked  for  a  typing  posi- 
tion to  supplement  what  we  are  getting  from 
social  security,  which  is  a  blessing,  but  to  no 
avail.  These  are  our  golden  years — worrying 
what  will  happen  to  us. 

So  you  see  why  I  am  for  medicare  and  why 
I  think.  Congressman  Cohslan,  representing 
us  from  the  wonderful  State  of  California, 
should  vote  for  medicare. 

Hoping  medicare  will   pass  soon,  and  my 
very  best  wishes  to  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Ethel  Engfl 
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or  CAUrokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21.  1964 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  recently  to 


note  the  active  leadership  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights  taken  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Presbytery  of  the  United  Presbsrterlan 
Church.  The  Los  Angeles  Presbyterian 
is  the  official  voice  of  the  Presbyteiian 
churches  from  E(anta  Barbara  to  San 
Diego  and  consists  of  a  minister  and  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  church  in  this 
area. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  two  resolutions 
passed  recently  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pres- 
bytery, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Presbytery  of  Los  An- 
geles, recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  na- 
tional civil  rights  legislation,  recommend  to 
its  member  churches  and  Individual  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations  that  they  com- 
municate with  their  congressional  represent- 
atives to  express  their  support  of  adequate 
and  efTectlve  civil  rights  legislation. 


Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  Los  An- 
geles affirm  its  support  of  current  civil 
rights  legislation  now  in  force  in  the  State 
of  California  and  view  with  alarm  petitions 
seeking  to  amend  the  California  State  con- 
stitution in  order  to  nullify  this  legislation. 
We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  persons  to  seek 
such  an  amendment,  but,  in  the  light  of  our 
understanding  of  law  and  gospel  we  cannot 
agree  with  such  efforts. 


New  DirectioBs  of  National  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  mssotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.' Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  inspiring  and  challeng- 
ing state  of  the  Union  message  dramati- 
cally outlines  the  broad  objectives  of  na- 
tional policy  of  the  administration. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-IMspatch  commenting  on 
the  impact  of  the  President's  message: 
New  Directions  or  National  ErrosT 

The  key  to  President  Johnson's  program, 
as  outlined  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Is  his  proposal  for  a  major  and  historically 
significant  shift  from  military  to  civilian 
welfare  expenditures.  His  projected  war  on 
poverty  Is  to  be  financed  by  a  somewhat 
slower  pace  of  the  cold  war.  A  markedly  re- 
duced defense  budget,  together  with  econo- 
mies in  some  of  the  old-line  activities  of 
Government,  is  coiinted  on  to  permit  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  major  elements  of 
the  Kennedy  domestic  program  and  yet  to 
allow  an  Impressive  reduction  of  the  deficit. 

Some  skepticism  as  to  whether  all  these 
desirable  objectives  can  l>e  attained  is  only 
natural,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  objectives  should  be  most  welcome  to  the 
American  people.  Military  spending  has 
l>een  rising  fairly  steadily  ever  since  1955, 
and  its  demands  have  placed  a  celling  on 
what  could  be  done  to  attack  the  urgent 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our  society, 
problems  which  President  Johnson  so  mov- 
ingly dsscrllied  in  his  message. 

That  a  shift  of  effort  from  arms  to  welfare 
is  now  possible  can  only  be  applauded.  The 
latest  Soviet  budget  also  projected  such  a 
shift  of  effort,  and  so  the  Johnson  program 
must  be  regarded  as  ons  phase  In  the  con- 
tinuing process  ot  disengagement,  reduction 
of  international  tensions,  modsration  of  the 
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cold  war.  The  need  for  this  turn  in  world 
affairs  has  l>een  sharply  evident  since  the 
nuclear  confrontation  over  Cuba.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  the  need  is  now  being  reflected, 
not  only  in  negotiated  agreements,  but  in  the 
national  policies  of  the  two  antagonists. 

President  Johnson's  defense  budget  of  949 
billion  remains  higher  than  any  of  the 
Eisenhower  budgets,  and-  so  we  can  be  sure 
that  he  plans  no  stripping  of  our  defenses. 
He  told  Congress  his  program  will  maintain 
that  margin  of  military  safety  and  superior- 
ity obtained  throiigh  3  years  of  stet^llly  in- 
creasing the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
strategic,  conventional  and  antiguerrilla 
forces.  He  pledged  that  in  1964  we  will  be 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  defend 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  will  expect  him  to  document  these 
assurances  in  detailed  elaboration  of  bis 
military  plans. 

Yet  an  end  to  the  steady  buildup  of  over- 
kill capacity  had  to  come  some  time,  and 
if  it  can  come  now  without  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional security  we  ^ould  all  be  grateful. 
The  tasks  of  peace,  oi  mending  the  danger- 
ous gape  In  our  social  fabric,  clamor  for  at- 
tention. President  Johnson  catalogued  them 
well.  We  must  widen  and  equalize  economic 
opportunity,  improve  education,  attack  the 
geographical  pockets  of  poverty,  put  youth 
to  work,  cope  with  automation,  expand  hous- 
ing and  urbanrenewal  and  health  care.  "The 
riches  nation  on  earth,"  as  he  reminded  us, 
"can  afford  to  win  the  war  on  poverty — 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose  it." 

The  message  completes  a  most  remarkable 
transition  frcHn  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson 
administration.  In  7  short  weeks  President 
Johnson  has  fully  taken  charge.  In  a  way  to 
hearten  the  country,  and  Is  embarked  on  an 
energetic  pursuit  of  objectives  that  deserve 
the  support  of  Congress.  He  will,  of  course, 
have  to  fight  for  that  support,  and  fight 
hard.     Clearly  he  is  committed  to  the  fight. 

Major  changes  In  the  direction  and  con- 
tent of  national  effort  require  the  greatest 
managerial  skill,  and  we  hope  the  President 
is  equally  aWare  of  these  demands.  If  jobs 
are  to  be  eliminated  in  defense  plants,  they 
must  quickly  be  opened  up  elsewhere.  The 
Johnson  program  must  be  carried  out  within 
the  framework  of  a  fiscal  policy  that  main- 
tains  overall  economic  growth  at  a  healthy 
rate.  It  would  be  self-defeating  If  the  Presi- 
dent reduced  the  Oovemment's  contribution 
to  total  demand  so  drastically  as  to  nullify 
the  effects  of  the  tax  cut.  which  he  sponsors 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  contribution 
of  the  p>rivate  sector. 

Presumably  Mr.  Johnson's  economic  advis- 
ers are  convinced  that  a  reduced  deficit  of 
around  $6  billion  will  sustain  economic 
growth  in  the  circumstances  projected 
for  1964.  It  must  be  hoped  that  they  are 
right,  and  that  If  they  turn  out  to  be  wrong 
the  President  will  move  quickly  to  adjust 
his  program.  A  decade  of  experience  in  the 
1950*8  showed  that  if  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  demand  is  cut  too  much  too 
soon,  expansion  of  tbe  private  sector  halts 
and  contraction  sets  in.  The  current  expan- 
sion is  tbe  longest  since  the  war,  and  it  must 
continue. 

Though  the  message  dealt  mainly  with 
domestic  affairs,  the  President  did  not  faU 
to  recognize  that  social  and  economic  goals 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  world  at  peace. 
His  promise  of  new  proposals  for  disarma- 
ment to  omne,  like  his  decision  to  cut  the 
production  of  weapon-making  uraniiun,  is 
welcome.  Equally  so  is  his  expressed  de- 
termination, while  maintaining  o\u-  military 
strength,  to  search  for  new  Bast-West  agree- 
ments which  "can  enlarge  the  hopes  of  all 
while  violating  the  interests  of  none." 

It  was  an  inspiring  message,  and  a  hopeful 
one.  What  President  Johnson  has  achieved 
since  November  32  is  the  best  ground  f<v  be- 
lieving that  he  Intends,  with  his  seemingly 
endless  resources  of  energy  and  political 
skill,  to  convert  It  from  words  to  action. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
the  coup  which  overthrew  the  newly 
created  government  in  Zanzibar  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  That  new  na- 
tion was  in  existence  only  30  days  when 
it  w£«  overthrown  by  forces  inclined 
toward  the  communistic  system.  The 
sight  of  Russian-made  weaponry  and 
the  reports  of  Cuban-trained  agents 
should  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  this  grab  for  power  Is  really  an- 
other victory  for  ijie  forces  of  com- 
munism. Equally  significant  is  the 
fact  that  7  days  after  Zanzibar  became 
independent  she  w&s  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  Tlie  Communist  take- 
over means,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
evils,  that  the  Communists  have  secured 
for  themselves  another  vote  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assemb^  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Scran - 
ton  Tribune  on  January  14,  1964,  and 
commiend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  to-^e  Nation : 
Zanzibar 

Not  too  long  ago  news  reports  of  a  revolt 
in  so  distant  and  small  a  land  as  Zanzibar 
would  attract  little  attention.  In  the  cvir- 
rent  state  of  world  affairs,  however,  gov- 
ernmental change  anywhere  requires  study 
and  bloody  coup  Sunday  which  overthrew 
the  month-old  government  in  the  former 
British  protectorate  rates  closest  study. 

Zanzibar  became  Independent  December  9 
and  now  apparently  Is  in  the  control  of  forces 
friendly  to  Communist  China.  EHplomatic 
sources  In  Washington  put  two  interpreta- 
tions on  the  event,  one  taking  a  pessimistic 
line,  the  other  being  less  alarming. 

Some  observers,  concerned  but  not  sur- 
prised by  the  revolt,  reason  that  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  abandon  a  space 
tracking  station  In  Zanzibar.  They  fear  the 
coup  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
"Cuba  of  Africa"  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
and  advancement  of  Communist  China's  In- 
fluence In  Africa. 

Tlie  more  optimistic  estimate  Is  that  the 
revolt  was  an  outgrowth  of  minority  Arab 
rule  over  a  majority  African  population  and 
that  the  United  States  might  reasonably  an- 
ticipate continuing  friendly  relations  with 
the  new  state. 

It  Is  very  probable  that  the  revolution  had 
racial  aq>ects.  The  Insurgent  forces  seemed 
to  direct  their  campaign  against  the  pre- 
dominantly Moslem  coalition  government 
made  up  of  the  Zanzibar  National  Pec^le's 
Party  and  the  Zanzibar  and  Zemba  People's 
Party.  The  Inception  of  the  political  strife 
dates  back  to  elections  last  July  preceding 
Independence.  The  Afro-Shlrazi  Party  won 
54  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  gained 
only  13  of  the  31  seats  in  the  legislature  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  representation. 

The  ouster  of  a  government  only  a  month 
old  probably  establishes  a  record  of  some 
kind,  but  it  is  Indicative  of  the  governmental 
instability  of  so  many  of  the  emerging  states 
that  the  coup  did  not  come  as  a  total  sur- 
prise. Diplomatic  reaction  merely  takes  the 
line  that  the  upheaval  happened  a  little  soon- 
er than  might  have  been  expected. 


Taipaycr  GimpIaiM  Abont  Uaeqaal  Ac- 
tioBt  of  the  IitcnuJ  Rev^e  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATNAN 

or   TSXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Ria>RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  I  have  received  thousands 
of  letters  from  taxpayers  who  are  criti- 
cal of  the  Treasury  Department's  favored 
treatment  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 
Here  is  one  illustration  of  the  Treas- 
ury's handling  of  a  taxpayer  compared 
with  its  treatmeai^of  a  Du  Pont  founda- 
tion. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  taxpayer's  letter  and  the  ac- 
companying article  from  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  of  December  23, 1963,  in  the 
Record  : 

Decembee  26.  1963. 

Mb.  Patman:  Hurray.  It  is  s\ire  gratifying 
to  know  that  someone  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

I  am  a  small  businessman,  and  I  got  the 
same  treatment  as  the  man  that  made  $6,000. 
Here  Is  what  happened.  In  the  first  place 
they  took  about  3  months  of  my  time,  and 
then  after  not  finding  any  errors,  the  agent 
said  I'll  have  to  tax  you  $1,200  for  the  time 
that  I  put  in.  Sir,  can  you  imagine  that? 
My  lawyer  advised  me  to  pay  it,  and  then  sue 
them  for  it.  We  did  that  and  won  the  case, 
but  was  out  the  lawyer's  fee,  plus  the  time 
and  harassment.  I  know  of  other  cases  of 
this  type  in  my  city,  so  there  must  be  thou- 
sands throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  enclosing  the  clipping,  but  would  like 
for  you  to  return  it  to  me.  as  I  intend  to 
make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Patman,  please  keep  up  this  impor- 
tant work,  we  need  someone  like  you  very 
bad.  I  am  100  percent  behind  you,  so  If 
there  is  anjrthing  I  can  do.  let  me  know 
Thanking  you  for  your  efforts. 

George  Anthony. 

Peoria,  III. 

(From  the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star.  Dec   23. 

1963] 

The  Allen-Scott  Rcfort — Little  Taxpayer 

Just  Better  Beware 

(By  Robert  S.  AUen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — Woe  to  the  taxpayer  who 
fails  to  file  an  Income  return,  but  it's  a  very 
different  story  where  a  $122  million  Du  Pont 
Foundation  is  concerned. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  rough  and 
tough  In  cracking  down  on  negligent  tax- 
payers, but  it  is  a  kindly  and  generous  Santa 
Claus  in  dealing  with  equally  remiss  founda- 
tlons._  "^ 

Penalties  for  not  filing  tax  returns  are  the 
same  in  Ixjth  instances — fines  up  to  $10,000 
and  jaU  terms.  The  big  difference  is  the  way 
the  IRS  treats  them. 

The  taxpayer  gets  clobbered.  The  founda- 
tion goes  scot  free. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  this  remarkable 
backstage  policy  has  oome  to  light  as  a 
result  of  the  extended  probing  by  Represent- 
ative Wright  Patuan,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  more  than  600  tax-free  foundations 
and  'their  complex  ftaiancial  and  business 
operations  and  manipulations.  The  assets  of 
these  foundations,  many  of  which  are  deep- 
ly engaged  in  business  enterprises,  run  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

Paticah  has  ascertained  that  the  Long- 
wood  Pt>undation.  of  the  Du  Pont  family 
and  headed  by  Henry  B.  Du  Pont,  did  not. 
file   tax   returns   for    the   4    years    of    1955 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKxAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  for  minority 
groups  no  voice  has  been  raised  for 
American  men  afid  women  who  make  up 
the  Nation's  labor  force.  What  about 
the  right  of  every  person  to  seek  a  Job 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  experience 
without  paying  tribute  to  or  being  dis- 
qualified by  a  union?  What  about  the 
right  of  a  person  on  the  job  with  ambi- 
tion, hustle  and  sweat  to  go  as  far  as  his 
ability.  Initiative,  and  talent  permit 
him? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  rights  are  being 
flagrant^  violated  every  day  by  power- 
ful labor  bosses.  In  some  cases  racket- 
eers, and  often  aided  and  abetted  by 
Federal  Government  agencies.  Yet  we 
hear  no  pleas  for  justice  for  these  peo- 
ple. We  hear  no  sermons  preached  In 
their  behalf.  No  Govemment-sipon- 
sored  marches  are  organized  to  end  the 
Injustice  practiced  against  them. 

Is  It  not  time  we  extend  the  guaran- 
tees \mder  the  Constitution  to  the  work- 
ers of  America,  the  unorganized  as  well 
as  the  organized?  If  we  are  sincere  In 
our  fight  for  Justice  for  all  Americans, 
Is  It  not  time  we  took  steps  to  end  the 
abuses  against  American  working  men 
and  women  by  unethical  and  unre- 
strained union  leaders? 

A  story  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  of  January  20,  1964.  cites  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  decision  agreeing 
that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  union  to 
force  its  members  to  curtail  production 
under  threat  of  fine  or  the  loss  of  their 
jobs.  What  kind  of  freedom  Is  that? 
On  what  basis  can  members  of  a  Federal 
body  justify  a  decision  which  robs  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  their  liberties  and  forces 
them  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  boss- 
ridden  labor  union?  If  we  continue  such 
assaults  upon  the  liberty  of  our  people, 
I  fear  the  day  may  come  when  the  citi- 
zens of  this  land  will  rise  in  their  wrath 
against  such  Injustice  with  disastrous  re- 
sults for  honest  trade  unionism  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  support  it. 
May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  representatives  of  aU  the  people  not 
the  labor  unions,  and  that  our  duty  is  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
the  people,  not  Just  the  most  powerful 
nor  the  most  vocal. 

The  news  article  from  the  Star  fol- 
lows: 

Untoh  Finiko  of  Poub  ros  Sxtsa  Outfut 
Bacxxd  bt  NLRB 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  said 
today  that  a  TTnited  AutomobUe  V^orkers 
local  in  Wisconsin  did  not  violate  any  law 
when  It  fined  members  tor  consistently  mak- 
ing extra  money  for  extra  production. 

In  a  4-to-l  ruling  the  NLRB  said  the 
fines  levied  by  UAW  Local  383  at  West  Allls, 


Wis.,  against  four  of  its  members  was  an 
internal  union  matter. 

In  a  dissent.  Board  Member  Boyd  Leedom 
said  the  fines  were  a  form  of  restraint  and 
coercion  in  violation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  charges  were  brought  by  the  four 
fined  union  members  at  the  Wisconsin  Motor 
Corp.  in  West  AlUs.  The  employer  was  not 
Involved. 

The  dispute  centered  around  a  union 
policy  allowing  vmlon  members  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  extra  pay  cOtered.  by  the  firm  for 
doing  extra  piece  work,  but  not  to  consist- 
ently exceed  ceilings  set  by  the  union. 

The  fines  were  two  |100  assessments,  one 
of  $75.  and  one  of  $50. 


No  Retreat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY  < 

OF   MTCHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  a  timely  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  January  12  edition  of 
the  Port  Huron  Times-Herald  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.  The  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  editorial,  I  am  certain,  are  shared 
by  millions  of  Americans.  If  our  Nation 
ever  required  firmness  in  its  foreign  pol- 
icy, it  is  certainly  now  in  this  crisis  with 
the  Panama  Government.  To  date,  ac- 
cording to  published  reports,  the  admin- 
istration Is  following  a  firm  policy.  I 
trust  that  It  will  not  stray  from  this  true 
course. 

America  Must  Staj«i>  Fixm  in  Panama 

The  current  squabble  in  Panama  Is  no 
simple  quarrel  between  high  school  pupils 
over  a  flagpole  incident. 

It  Is  an  hour  of  truth  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  « 

Unless  the  United  States  responds  in  a 
forthright  and  conclusive  manner,  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  will  from  this  time  on  be  Just 
"one  of  those  stupid  Tankeee  at  the  north." 

He  will  have  been  shown  up  before  all  the 
world  as  an  overfed,  pampered  parasite  who 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  defend  his  rights. 

IX  we  withdraw  in  any  way.  If  we  give  in 
to  any  unreasonable,  unwarranted  demand, 
it  will  be  the  end  at  American  prestige  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  Indeed  in  the  en- 
tire world. 

Regardless  of  what  State  Department  di- 
plomacy may  call  It,  the  whole  controversy 
In  Panama  Is  nommnnut  inspired.  It  Is 
Communist  planned,  and  Is  actively  directed 
by  Communists.  Despite  the  small  number 
of  recognized  Conununists  in  Panama,  they 
are  In  a  key  position  to  Inflame  the  populace 
against  us. 

Whether  Castro,  from  his  perch  in  the 
Caribbean,  has  anything  personally  to  do 
with  It  la  of  small  consequence.  His  peo- 
ple, and  those  who  favor  his  views,  are  aiding 
and  abetting  the  anti-American  movement. 

About  12  tons  of  Castro  propaganda  is 
confiscated  each  month  in  Panama.  This  is 
only  a  clue  to  how  much  is  Imported  and  Is 
successfully  circxilated. 

The  United  States  built  the  canal.  With 
blood,  sweat,  heartache,  and  cash  we  built  it 
and  for  50  years  it  has  been  a  monument  to 
American  knowledge,  skill,  and  perse retenoe. 
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It  has  been  a  showpiece  of  the  Amerioaa 
way. 

We  bum  it  under  treaties  at  1908,  and 
have  fulfilled  and  overfulfilled  our  oommlt- 
ments  to  the  Panamanian  people.  We  Imw 
made  one-elded  owioeasloDs  to  them,  not 
only  in  matters  eoonomic,  but  in  matters  ot 
national  pride.  Maybe  we  have  been  too 
friendly. 

Now  Aqullino  Boyd,  Panama's  repreeenta- 
tive  to  the  United  Nations,  Is  complaining 
to  the  UJI.  Security  Coxmcll.  He  says  the 
United  States  must  stop  the  fighting,  apolo- 
gise, pay  for  the  damage,  and  work  out  a  new 
agreement. 

Roberto  Chlarl,  President  of  Panama,  has 
brcHcen  off  diplomatic  relations.  He  has 
tossed  the  treaties  in  the  wastebasket.  He. 
in  short,  has  started  a  movement  to  push 
the  United  States  out  of  the  Oanal  Zone. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

It  Is  a  crucial  test  of  American  mettle.  We 
must  not  fall  it. 

.  We  urge  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
to  piuvue  a  steadfast  course,  to  protect  our 
rights  as  we  know  they  are  right. 

If  the  marines  are  needed,  send  them.  We 
should  be  marshaling  aui  forces  because  this 
is  an  American,  not  a  Panamanian,  emer- 
gency. 

We  should  prepare,  and  act,  so  that  no  or- 
ganized group  of  Commimists  can  ever  again 
make  monkeys  out  of  us  as  they  have  so 
often  done  before. 

The  time  is  now. 
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Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
tragic  passing  of  Congressman  Howard 
H.  Bakkr.  of  Tennessee,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  people  have  lost 
a  man  of  courage,  determination,  ability, 
and  sound  counsel. 

It  is  hard  to  endure  blows  such  as  these 
which  take  from  us  hard-woi*ing  men  at 
the  peak  of  their  usefulness.  As  an  ex- 
pert in  the  tax  field  and  In  the  wide 
sweep  of  activities  affected  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Baker  had 
developed  a  knowledge  that  it  would  take 
another  many  years  to  hope  to  dupli- 
cate. 

During  his  entire  seven  terms  in  Con- 
gress It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  and  In  the  most  recent  years  to  be 
his  neighbor.  My  sense  of  deprivation 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  I  have  lost 
a  friend. 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Star,  eulogized  Congress- 
man Bakkr  In  an  editorial  January  14. 
which  I  reproduce  as  follows: 

TKIBUTK  TO  A  Priknd 

America's  domestic  oil  Industry  lost  one  of 
Its  most  faithful  and  effective  friends  In  the 
death  of  Representative  Howaed  h.  Bakkh, 
Republican,  of  Tennessee,  earlier  this  month. 
Congressman  BAKxa,  as  a  member  of  the  tax- 
writing  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
a  stalwart  fighter  for  curbs  on  fcMreign  oil 
Imports,  for  fair  tax  laws,  and  in  all  other 
matters  which  affected  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

In  recent  years  he  was  a  key  fig\u-e  In 
Congress  in  a  number  of  Important  contests 


which  Uie  domestic  c^  Industry  won  In 
Congress.  Oha  of  his  most  recent  activities 
was  to  defeat  several  burdensome  tax  amend- 
ments in  the  pending  tax  modification  blU, 
and  In  the  continuing  fight  led  by  Oklahoma 
Congressman  Tom  Stzxo  to  curtail  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil. 

He  was  an  eight-term  veteran  and  was  held 
In  highest  esteem  by  members  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  He  had  many  friends  In 
Oklahoma. 


Beef  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Skubitz],  has  made  an  excellent  con- 
densation of  a  series  of  meetings  con- 
cerning beef  imports.  The  following  are 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  : 

At  the  Invitation  of  Secretary  Freeman, 
representatives  of  -the  livestock  producers 
came  to  Washington  on  January  8  to  present 
the  plight  of  that  Industry.  They  returned 
to  their  respective  communities  encouraged 
by  the  assurances  that  prospects  for  a  satis- 
factory voluntary  agreement  limiting  beef 
imports  was  in  the  making.  But  their  hop)e6 
were  shattered  the  following  weekend  when 
the  Department  revealed  that  the  so-called 
negotiations  were  based  not  on  average  of 
beef  imports  from  1958  to  1962,  but  on  the 
imports  shipped  into  the  United  States  in 
1063.  Since  beef  imports  in  1963  reached 
an  all  time  high  of  11  percent  of  our  total 
beef  consumption,  the  negotiations  offered 
little  or  no  relief  to  the  livestock  Industry. 

Secretary  Orville  Freeman,  on  January  16, 
Invited  approximately  60  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  attend  a  briefing  session  conducted 
by  him  and  two  of  his  assistants.  Dr.  Winn 
Fanner,  staff  economist,  agricultural  econom- 
ics; and  Dr.  WUlard  W.  Cochrane,  director 
of  agricultural  economics. 

Secretary  Fteeman  assured  the  group  that 
the  Department  and  the  President  were  con- 
cerned over  the  drop  in  beef  prices.  He 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  2  years  the 
drop  in  beef  prices  has  resulted  In  a  loss  of 
$170  million  to  the  farmer.  It  was  encour- 
aging to  note  that  the  Secretary  recognized 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  only  open  mar- 
ket In  the  world  for  beef  Imports — that  our 
so-called  allies  have  established  some  sort  of 
restriction  or  barrier  to  stop  or  limit  the 
import  of  beef  into  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  was .  discouraging  to  note  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  administration  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  upward 
to  give  our  farmers  the  same  protection  that 
other  nations  give  their  producers  on  the 
theory  that  while  such  action  might  stop  the 
flow  of  beef  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
It  would  subject  us  to  criticism  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  who  would  claim  we 
were  now  doing  exactly  the  thing  few  which 
we  criticized  them.  A  Member  of  Congress 
pointed  out  that  we  export  approximately 
$1^  billion  worth  of  goods  and  products  to 
the  Common  Market  nations  and  approxi- 
mately $500  million  is  already  subject  to 
variable  fees  (in  effect  a  tariff)  to  protect 
the  member  couhtrles,  that  the  only  thing 
that  stops  the  European  Econcwnlc  Com- 
munity (EEC)  from  establishing  other  vari- 
able fees  today  is  not  the  charge  of  retalia- 
tion or  the  cry  of  discrimination  by  the 
United  States  but  the  fact  that  the  member 


countries  of  EEC  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Winn  Pinner  pointed  out  that  while 
production  and  impcM-ts  have  been  increcu- 
ing  (production  up  7  pwcent  in  1963  over 
1962 — imports  up  13  percent  in  1963  over 
1962),  we  have  maintained  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  agricultiu^l  products.  He 
stated  that  diiring  the  year  (J\ily  1,  1962,  to 
June  30,  1963)  oiu-  total  agrlcultiu^l  exports 
were  $5,084  million  (wheat  and  fiour.  $1,168 
million;  feed  grain,  $977  mllUon;  oilseeds 
and  products,  $778  million;  cotton,  $493  mil- 
lion; fruit  and  vegetables,  $442  million: 
tobacco.  $378  million:  Uvestock.  $847  million: 
dairy  and  poultry,  $257  million);  whereas 
our  imjKJTts  totaled  $3,911  million.  Wliat 
Dr.  Pinner  forgot  to  say  was  that  nearly 
one-third  of  our  total  exports  were  exp<Mi«d 
under  the  giveaway  program  provided  by 
Public  Law  480  and  that  about  one-half  of 
our  total  imports  is  in  coffee.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  we  actually  have  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  agricultural  trade 
when  we  measure  dollar  Imports  and  ex- 
ports' only.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  many  of  our  major  crops  are  heavily 
subsidized  In  orAeT  tor  them  to  meet  world 
prices. 

Dr.  Cochrane  stated  that  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Department  there  will  be  an  uptvu'n 
In  price  In  March  or  April  but  it  will  not 
equal  the  drop.  If  there  was  a  decrease  in 
Imports,  the  price  increase  would  be  on 
canners  and  cutters  and  not  dressed  beef. 
He  stated  a  move  was  now  on  foot  to  de- 
crease beef  Imports.  Primary  thrust  will  be 
to  limit  imports  of  low  grade  cuts. 

Secretary  Freeman  discussed  the  following 
possible  actions  that  are  now  being  consid- 
ered: 

1.  GATT  negotiations  to  liberalize  Euro- 
pean barriers  for  meat  imports. 

2.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  action  to  raise 
duty  on  Imported  heet  and  veal. 

3.  Legislation  in  Congress. 

4  Price  supports  and  control  on  U.S.  live- 
stock production. 

5.  Section  32  purchaseo.. 

6.  VoluntJiry  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  Secretary's  remarks  indicated  that  the 
first  five  courses  of  action  are  either  Imprac- 
tical or  unacceptable.  The  Secretary  felt 
that  only  a  voluntary  agreement  remains  as 
a  practical  solution.  He  pointed  out  that 
Congress  can  expect  no  assistance  at  this 
time  frtMn  the  Secretary  or  the  administra- 
tion If  it  attempts  to  remedy  the  sltxiation 
by  legislation. 

The  prospect  of  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  is  unc«-tain. 
Looking  at  the  issue  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Australians,  why  shotild  they  agree  to 
limit  on  Imports?  There  is  no  real  barrier 
to  their  entry  Into  the  U.S.  market  now  and 
the  likelihood  of  futxire  restrictions  does  not 
appear  Inunlnent. 

Unless  the  Secretary's  hand  is  strength- 
ened by  congressional  legislative  action  or 
unless  the  Australians  can  be  convinced  that 
their  long-range  self-interest  U  lmi>aired  by 
a  fiuther  decline  in  the  U.S.  market  price 
or  If  some  other  benefits  should  be  forth- 
coming, it  does  not  seem  logical  to  assume 
that  they  would  accept  a  limit  on  their  ex- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  approach  i^ich  might  be  used 
that  could  be  effective  in  l^lnglng  about  a 
voliintary  agreement  with  Australia  outside 
legislative  action.  Australia  sent  to  the 
United  States  766  million  pounds  qt  beef  in 
1963.  This  represents  44  percent  of  all  im- 
ports which  totaled  1,760  million  pounds. 
Overall  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  were  up 
13  percent  in  1963  over  1962  and  represent 
11  percent  of  domestic  production. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  Australia  has  a 
country  quota  of  43,339  short  tons,  raw  ratio 
under  the  present  law  but  she  shipped  an 
additional  180,867  tons  under  global  purchase 
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Brerard  County,  na.,  for  the  late  Prealdent 
John  P.  Kennedy,  deema  It  an  honor  thaA 
this  Plorida  location  should  bear  hie  name, 
and  la  In  fun  accord  with  any  oOdal  action 
In  oonfarrlng  this  same:  howerer,  In  Tlew 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  name.  Cape  Canareral. 
and  the  fact  that  the  name  Is  established  In 
world  cartography:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  commission  respect- 
fully requeet  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States,  the  Oovemcn-  of  Florida,  and  the 
Board  on  Geographic  Names  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  retaining  the  name, 
Cape^Canaveral,  as  the  geographic  designa- 
tion only  of  the  eastemmoet  tip  of  the  land 
formation  known  as  Cape  Canaveral  (that 
tip  upon  which  no  portion  of  the  mlssle  com- 
plex Is  located)  thereby  detracting  none 
whatever  f  rem  the  widespread  desire  to  honor 
our   late  President  John  F.   Kennedy. 


Doable  Staadard  m  G>minanitt  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  icnnrssoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  "do  as  we  say  and  not  as  we  do" 
attitude  in  the  United  States  when  it 
comes  to  viewing  trade  relations  between 
our  allies  and  Communist  nations.  I 
have  long  advocated  a  Joint  Western 
trade  policy  toward  the  Soviets  and  other 
Communist-bloc  nations.  I  think  such 
a  trade  policy  Is  absolutely  essential  if 
the  West  Is  to  realize  the  fullest  poten- 
tial of  trade  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

But  until  such  a  Joint  trade  policy  Is 
developed — or  at  least  until  we  have  done 
our  best  to  see  such  a  trade  policy 
evolve — little  but  further  disarray  be- 
tween the  allied  nations  of  the  West  can 
be  anticipated  if  we  insist  on  setting  a 
double  standard.  I  think  this  point  is 
clearly  made  by  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  13,  1964, 
edition  of  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald  : 
Oum  DouBLz  Standakd  in  Communist  Trade 

Angry  congressional  criticism  has  been 
provoked  by  a  British  Arm's  sale  of  $11  mil- 
lion worth  of  buses  to  our  enemy.  Cuba. 
And  the  British,  in  turn,  have  become  angry 
because  they  believe  we  are  unreasonably 
angry. 

The  British  have  a  point  In  their  indigna- 
tion since  we  are  obviously  applying  a  double 
standard  when  It  comes  to  tr^e  with  Com- 
munists— one  that  says  It  Is  all  right  If  we 
do  It,  but  not  other  countries. 

Our  Government  has  approved  sale  of 
wheat  to  Soviet  Russia  because  it  feels  it  Is 
good  business.  Certainly,  the  feeding  of 
hungry  Communists  will  do  more  to  help 
bolster  and  preserve  a  CommunlBt  nation 
than  saving  Communist  feet  by  providing 
buses.  We  have  also  been  giving  billions 
of  dollars  In  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and 
other  Communist  nations  to  strengthen  their 
economy  and   help  communism  survive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  had 
a  definite  policy  on  trade  with  Communist 
nations.  U.S.  regulations  prohibit  American 
firms  from  selling  anything  but  medical 
supplies  and  certain  foods  to  Cuba.  The 
United  States  has  never  been  able  to  per- 
suade our  allies  to  observe  such  an  embargo 
since  they  feel  that  If  it  Is  good  business 
for  the  United  States  to  trade  with  other 


Communist  countries,  it  la  good  bustnses  for 
them  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

It  had  been  the  hope  that,  through  an 
embargo,  we  would  weaken  Cuba  to  the 
point  that  the  people  would  rise  and  kick 
out  both  Caatro  and  communism.  The  ges- 
ture has  been  futile — just  as  our  sntlre  p<^cy 
toward  Cuba  has  been  futile — ever  since  the 
days  of  the  fiasco  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

At  one  time,  the  Kennedy  administration 
considered  a  blockade  of  Cuba,  which  could 
have  been  effective  In  preventing  conununlsm 
from  becoming  entrenched  on  the  Island. 
But  the  administration  backed  away  from 
such  firmness  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

Until  we  have  a  firm  policy  on  trade  with 
Communist  nations,  and  one  that  does  "not 
have  a  double  standard  to  benefit  ourselves, 
we  can  scarcely  eiq>ect  other  nations  to  vol- 
untarily give  up  their  opportunities  to  trade 
with  other  Communist  nations.  Including 
Cuba. 


Fears  of  Floo&if  Labor  Market 
Exafgcrated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MIS80T7BX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  George  Shea  in  the  January  20  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  out  that  the  fears 
about  providing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  new  adults  beglning  to  flood 
the  labor  market  may  have  to  be  modi- 
fled. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  rise 
in  the  number  of  young  adults  seeking 
Jobs  is  unquestionably  rapid.  Shea  points 
out  that  this  Increase  is  going  to  be  offset 
in  a  small  part  by  a  decline  in  the  popula- 
tion in  some  of  the  older  age  groups.  He 
also  points  out  Uiat  the  rise  in  the  young 
adult  population  will  be  spread  over 
a  very  large  working-age  population.  He 
points  out  that  from  1963  through  1970 
the  potential  growth  of  the  labor  force 
will  be  about  1.7  percent  a  year  at  most. 
Allowing  for  a  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment from  present  levels,  the  potential 
increase  in  the  labor  force  will  be  a  bit 
less  than  2  percent  annually. 

At  this  rate  of  growth  of  the  labor 
force,  productivity  must  Increase  signifi- 
cantly if  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
at  its  postwar- rate  of  economic  growth. 
This  puts  a  new  perspective  on  the  need 
for  rapid  technological  advancement — 
frequently  called  automation — and  Its 
importance  to  economic  growth.  It  also 
suggests  that  plans  to  reduce  the  work 
week  may  make  all  the  more  dlfflcult  the 
achievement  of  desirable  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  American  economic 
system. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
George  Shea's  article  from  the  January 
20  Wall  Street  Journal  at  this  point: 
Th«  Outlook — AppaAiSAi.  or  CtntaxNT  TaxNDS 

IN    BUSINZaS    FlMANCX 

(By  George  Shea) 
At  the  turn  of  the  preeent  decade,  wide- 
spread optimism  for  the  decade  as  a  whole 
was  based  in  part  on  projections  at  Inereaaea 
In  populatl6n  In  the  United  Statea.  More 
recently  these  hopee  have  been  modified  by 
fears  that  the  flood  of  new  adulta  resulting 
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from  the  high  birth  rates  of  the  194C's  might 
not  find  sufficient  employment  opportunities. 
These  fears  may  have  to  be  modified  too. 

niese  fears  are  based  on  the  combination 
of  a  rising  population  of  ysuuig  adults  with 
constant  progress  In  automation.  They  are 
also  based  on  the  fact  that  preeent  unem- 
ployment Is  concentrated  In  the  younger 
ages.  In  November  teenage  luiemployment 
was  put  at  more  than  17  percent,  compared 
with  less  than  6  percent  for  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole. 

The  prospective  rise  In  the  population  of 
young  adults  is  unquestionably  rapid.  The 
number  of  people  15  to  19  years  old,  which 
was  1S.8  million  In  mld-1963.  Is  expected  to 
grow  to  17  million  In  19SS  and  to  18.9  million 
In  1970,  up  21.7  percent  from  1963.  Even 
faster  is  the  projected  growth  In  the  30  to  24 
groups,  who  were  12.6  mUUon  last  year,  are 
f  expected  to  be  13.6  million  In  1965  and  wlU 

^  jump  to  17.1  million  In  1970,  up  85.6  percent 

from  1903.  Also  rapid  Is  the  growth  In  the 
25  to  29  categ(»7,  from  11  million  last  year 
and  11.2  million  In  1965  to  13.7  mlUlon  In 
1970,  \xp  24.7  percent  from  1963.  These 
projections,  of  course,  are  wholly  dependable 
because  they  are  based,  not  on  any  estimate 
of  the  birth  rate,  which  can  change  sub- 
stantially, but  on  the  1960  census  of  the  ac- 
tual population. 

In  regard  to  automation's  effect,  some  hor- 
rifying figures  are  being  i>ubUclzed.  EsU- 
matea  of  the  niimber  of  workers  currently 
being  displaced  by  new  and  more  efficient 
machines  range  from  one  of  4,000  people  a 
week,  or  approximately  200.000  a  year,  to  the 
extreme  of  10  times  that  many.  Thus  the 
horrendous  picture  Is  drawn  of  a  fast-rising 
population  of  would-be  workers  faced  with 
a  constantly  declining  need  of  workers  for 
the  Nation's  output. 

This  picture,  however.  Is  wildly  exagger- 
ated on  several  counts.  In  the  first  place 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Influx  of  new 
adults  Is  going  to  be  offset  In  smaU  part 
by  a  decline  In  population  of  some  of  the 
older  age  groups.  Its  effect  will  also  be 
spread  over  a  very  large  working-age  popu- 
lation. 

If  we  take  the  working-age  population, 
from  which  the  labor  force  Is  recruited,  as 
composed  of  people  from  the  age  of  15  to 
the  age  of  64,  we  flnd  that  tn  1970  the  num- 
ber at  people  In  this  category  will  be  up  to 
126.4  mllllan  from  112.7  million  In  1968. 
That's  a  gain  of  12.1  percent,  which  U  the 
equivalent  of  an  annual  compounded  rise  of 
not  quite  1.7  percent. 

Taking  the  working  ages  as  18  to  64,  the 
gain  win  be  to  114.7  mlUlon  from  102.3  mil- 
lion, en-  12.2  percent,  an  annual  rate  of  1.7 
percent.  And  taking  the  working  ages  as  20 
to  64,  the  gain  will  be  to  107.5  million  from 
97 J  mUUon,  or  10.6  percent,  which  U  1.5 
percent  a  year. 

Asstmiing  the  labor  force  will  remain  about 
the  same  proportion  of  the  worldng-age 
popxilatlon  as  today,  the  potential  growth 
of  the  labor  force  Is  thtis  1.7  "percent  a  year 
at  moet.  However,  we  must  add  something 
for  the  hope  of  reducing  unemployment  from 
Its  present  nearly  6  percent  of  the  labor  force 
to  below  4  percent.  Doing  so,  we  flnd  a  po- 
tential Increase  in  the  working  force  of  a 
bit  less  than  2  percent  annually. 

This  Is^ot  enough  to  continue  the  post- 
war rates  of  U.S.  economic  growth  unless  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  workers  Is  rein- 
forced with  growing  automation.  Postwar 
economic  growth  has  varied  widely,  but  has 
not  been  as  low  as  2  percent  by  any  correct 
method  of  calculation.  The  correct  method, 
of  course,  is  to  compare  boom  top  with  boom 
top. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  make  the  compari- 
sons by  using  figures  for  gross  national  pro- 
ductlcm  tn  constant  dollars,  to  avoid  distor- 
tion from  price  changes.  Such  comparisons 
have  been  made  by  William  B.  Franklin,  a 


senior  eoonomlat  of  the  National  Industrial 
Confaranee  Board. 

He  finds  that  the  growth  waa  at  the  very 
high  rate  of  5.S  percent  yearly'  between  the 
boom  top  of  1948  and  the  boom  top  of  1958, 
xmdoabtedly  because  of  the  extra  stimulating 
factor  of  rapidly  rising  Korean  war  expendl- 
tiuea.  Prom  1963  to  1957  the  rate  fell  to  2.3 
percent  annuaUy  and  from  1957  to  1960  it  waa 
still  only  2.7  percent.  Since  1960.  however, 
the  rate  has  expanded  again,  to  3.6  percent 
from  the  1960  top  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1963.  A  highly  tentative  estimate  for  the 
period  from  the  1060  top  to  the  end  of  1963 
puts  the  rate  even  a  bit  higher  at  3.7  per- 
cent. 

Even  the  lowest  of  these  figures,  the  2.3 
percent  of  1953-57,  wouldn't  be  achievable 
with  a  2-percent  annual  gain  In  the  working 
force.  Extra  people  would  have  to  enter  the 
labor  market  or,  as  stated,  the  workers  would 
need  the  help  of  automation. 

None  of  the  foregoing  la  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  claim  that  there  is  or  will  be  no 
unemployment  problem  at  all.  A  recession 
In  business  would  increase  Joblessness  above 
the  present  undesirably  high  rate.  'And 
pockets  of  heavy  unemployment  do  need  to 
be  attended  to.  Undoubtedly,  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  must  be  sought  and 
put  Into  effect.  Including  the  prevention  of 
school  dropouts  and  further  education  In 
today's  needed  skills. 

But  the  foregoing  figures  do  show  that 
the  frequently  axiggested  scheme  of  reducing 
the  workweek  would  simply  make  all  the 
more  difficult  the  achievement  of  desirable 
rates  of  growth  In  the  American  econcxnlc 
system.  There  Is  no  flood  of  completely  un- 
employable people  In  the  Nation's  future. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prospective  expansion 
In  the  population  of  adults  Is  needed,  and 
automation  wlU  have  Its  normal  benefits,  as 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  all  economic 
history.  In  making  possible  the  substantial 
rates  of  general  economic  growth  which  we 
all  desire. 


The  PresideDt  Wanto  To  Spend  More, 
Not  Less 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  JE2JSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quick 
glance  at  the  President's  budget  request 
would  give  the  uninformed  the  idea  that 
he  intends  to  spend  less  in  fiscal  year 
1965  than  will  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1964, 
but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  facts  are,  that  the  President  is 
asking  Congress  to  apprc^iriate  about  $6 
billion  more  in  1965  than  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  1964. 

He  is  also  asking  the  Congress  to  now 
appropriate  $4  billion  additional  supple- 
ihentals  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  the  $6^ 
bnilon  that  Congress  cut  out  of  the  1964 
budget  request,  which  is  a  clever  gim- 
mick to  make  his  Federal  1965  spending 
look  Just  that  much  less. 

Facts  are,  also,  that  the  President  is 
requesting  of  Congress  the  authority  to 
spend  $5,800  million  more  out  of  previous 
years'  unexpoided  balances  in  fiscal  srear 
1965,  than  Ccmgress  authorized  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Republican  budg- 
et-cutting task  force  will  continue  to 


operate  effectively  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  Just  as  it  did  during  the  last 
session  when  the  1964  budget  was  cut  by 
$6  ^  billion,  in  round  figures,  giving  hope 
to  the  people  that  Congress  is  yet  inter- 
ested in  keeping  their  money  sound  as  a 
dollar. 


"LnUed   by  the  Moonlifht   Into   Sweet 
Dreams  of  Peace" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  re- 
sp>onsible  for  American  foreign  policy 
refuse  to  be  awakened  from  their  sweet 
dreams  of  peace  to  the  cold  reality  of 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy.  Lulled 
by  the  moonlight  of  a  belief  that  com- 
munism is  Just  another  political  phil- 
osophy and  that  Soviet  Russian  leaders 
really  do  not  mean  to  bury  us,  they  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  while  the  wily  Khru- 
shchev is  calling  for  a  nonaggression 
pact,  the  only  aggression  anywhere  in 
the  world  Is  being  directed  from  Moscow. 
Russian  apologists  ignore  the  Soviet 
buildup  in  Cuba,  Soviet  influence  in  the 
revolt  in  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika,  and 
Soviet  exploitation  of  the  crisis  in  Pan- 
ama. 

Just  as  a  reminder  of  Khrushchev's 
hypocrisy,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  January  20,  1964 : 
Cuba  and  Zanzzbae 

Khrushchev  threatened  to  beat  his  own 
world's  record  for  hypocrisy  In  his  statement 
on  Panama. 

"Thoughtful  people  In  the  United  States." 
he  said,  "should  understand  that  we  live  in 
an  age  when  all  people  •  •  •  want  to  gov- 
ern their  own  countries,  want  to  strengthen 
the  Independence  of  their  states." 

This  from  the  man  who  sent  the  Russian 
tanks  against  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers and  made  a  penitentiary  out  of  East 
Germany  by  building  the  wall  across  Berlin. 

Even  as  Khrushchev  was  talking,  with  an 
affectionate  arm  around  Comrade  Castro,  a 
bloody  power  grab  was  being  mopped  up  on 
the  island  of  Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar  occupies  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  emerging  states  of  east  Africa  some- 
what comparable  to  that  of  Cuba  regarding 
Latin  America  and  particularly  the  Carib- 
bean. Like  Cuba,  it  can  become  a  base  for 
transshipment  of  arms  and  training  In  the 
methods  of  subversion.  In  Venesuela  and 
now  in  Panama  we  have  seen  the  high  poten- 
tial for  troublemaklng  of  this  system. 

This  second  ease  of  Island  hopping  sug- 
gests the  deUberate  development  of  a  new 
technique  for  aggression  and  prompts  con- 
cern for  other  small  Island  countries  with 
unstable  governments.  They  can  become 
ammunition  depots,  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  Russian  headqxiarters. 

Russlah  Interest  In  Panama,  plus  quick 
recognition  of  the  savage  new  regime  In  Zan- 
zibar, disappoint  hopes  that  the  Commu- 
nists, disturbed  by  Internal  troubles,  may 
be  ready  to  try  some  actual  peaceful  coex- 
istence. These  actions  are  further  evidence 
that  Soviet  alms  at  world  conquest  havent 
changed — their  techniques  merely  have  been 
revised  to  fit  new  opportonlttee. 
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TIm  G«Mea  Aa  iwtnvj  ti  the  Br*u 


ECTSNBIG  N  OF  REI1CARK& 


HON.  fkVlA.  FINO 


is  THB  HOUBB 


OP  BXPRSSBNTATIVES 


Tuesdav,  January  21, 19$4 

Mr.  FIMO.  Ii  i.  Speaker,  this  year 
nuu^  the  50th  a  inlversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment ot  Broi  X  County.  On  Janiiary 
1.  1914,  ttie  com  ty  came  Into  existence, 
and  the  first  gi>up  of  county  officials, 
who  had  bem  e  ected  at  the  November 
1913,  electloa.  to  >k  office. 

The  year  1914  did  not  by  any  means 
mark  the  begbm  ng  of  the  history  of  the 
Bronx.  The  are  k.  known  as  Keskeskeck 
by  the  Tnrtlana.  n  m  purchased  f  nxn  them 
in  1839  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Co. 
Two  years  later  J  anas  Bronck  became  the 
first  white  aettlir  when  he  bought  500 
acres  between  tt  9  Harlan  River  and  the 
Aquahnng.  wblli  became  known  as 
Bronek's  Rtrer.  Eleliglous  dissmten  and 
other  foJonlsts  torn  New  Kngland  ar- 
rtred  over  the  ft  Qowing  years,  but  thdr 
settlements  were  to  a  large  extent  unsuc- 
cessfuL  Tlie  Mi  rria  brothers,,  who  pur- 
chased the  Bronc  c  estate  in  1870  and  gave 
their  name  to  M(  rrisania,  were  more  for- 
tunate. Tbe  det  Dendants  of  one  of  them 
Included  Lewis  iorris,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  I  idependence,  and  Qov- 
emeur  Morris,  u  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Conv<!ntion. 

The  Bronx  rec  lained  a  farming  region 
throutfl  the  otAt  nial  and  eariy  national 
periods.  Urbani  lation  began  about  1840 
and  proceeded  rapidly  after  the  Civil 
War.  New  indistrles  were  established 
along  the  Harlea  a  and  East  Rivers  and 
railroads  were  bt  Qt.  In  1874  the  western 
townships  were  1  dded  to  New  Yoiic  City; 
in  1805  these  we  -e  followed  by  the  east- 
em  towniiilp  of  Westchester  and  parts 
of  Pelham  and  1  iastchester.  Under  the 
Greater  New  Tc  rk  Charter  <a  1898  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  was  constituted, 
consisting  of  th$  terrlt<H7  included  in 
the  two  annexafc  yoa.  In  1914  the  Bronx 
became  a  siepara  ie  county,  with  its  own 
courts  and  count  offlrtals. 

In  this  Ooktoi  Jubilee  Year  the  Bronx 
can  look  badt  wi  ,h  pride  on  Its  progress. 
Its  p<H>ulatian  ha  ( increased  from  200,507 
in  1900  and  430.  )80  in  1910  to  1,424.815 
in  1980.  Pleasan ;  woods  and  streams,  its 
heritage  from  thi  1  days  of  Jonas  Bronck. 
may  still  be  foux  d  in  its  parks — ^Pelham 
Bay  Park.  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  and 
Bronx  Pack.  In  he  latter  are  the  world- 
famous  New  Yoik  Zooioglcal  Park  and 
the  New  Y<xt  Bt  tanical  Garden.  Other 
outstanding  lane  marks  include  Yankee 
Stadiimi,  the  Hi  iH  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans,  and  t  le  Bronx  County  Build- 
ing. 

The  Bronx  is  J  istly  proud  of  its  insti- 
tutions ot  taighe-  education,  which  in- 
clude Fordham  CThiversity,  the  Bronx 
Center  of  New  Tork  University.  Man- 
hattan college,  a  branch  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege. Webb  iDsttt  ate  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture, and  the  CMege  of  Mount  St.  Vln- 
oenL  On  the  ssooDdary  levd.  Bronx 
High  School  of  idenee.  established  in 
1938,  Is  among  U  ose  setting  the  pace  in 
the  contest  for  ncademie  excellence  in 
the  United  Statet . 


On  the  material  side,  the  13.404  retail 
establishments  in  the  Bronx  in  1958  had 
sales  of  $1,173300,000.  The  estimate  of 
total  sales  for  1980  was  $1,391,922,000. 
Although  it  is  primarily  a  region  of 
homes  and  apartments,  the  Bronx  in 
1958  had  2,081  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  52.471  people. 

Although  problems  remain  to  be 
solved,  the  county  has  made  ranarkable 
progress  over  the  past  50  years.  Heart- 
ened by  a  tradition  of  accomplishment, 
the  people  of  the  Bronx  can  point  to  the 
past  with  Justifiable  pride  and  face  the 
future  with  hope  and  confidence. 


Tbe  Library  Servket  aad   Coattmction 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  WAsatofOTow 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  KXPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  because  I  feel  it  will  help  to  cor- 
rect a  dangerous  gap  in  our  progrram  of 
education. 

An  amendment  to  the  Library  Services 
Act  as  proposed  in  KH.  4879,  would 
make  it  possible  for  urban  as  well  as 
TMiBl  public  libraries  in  Washington 
State  to  obtain  much  needed  benefits. 
Under  the  rural  act.  demonstrations  of 
service  have  been  inaxigurated  and 
urban  libraries  at  a  cost  to  themselves 
have  been  used  as  service  centers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  act,  however, 
there  could  be  no  direct  financial  bene- 
fit to  these  urban  areas. 

In  Washington  State,  the  percent  of 
unserved  population  has  gone  down 
from  10  percent  in  1955  to  6  percent  in 
1962  under  the  impact  of  the  Library 
Services  Act.  Although  efforts  will  be 
continued  to  bring  service  to  those  with- 
out libraries,  there  is  an  even  greater 
need  to  improve  the  quality  of  library 
services  everywhere.  According  to  the 
State  librarian,  no  public  library  In  the 
State  meets  the  criteria  for  minimum 
adequacy.  The  State  library  commis- 
sion has  the  goal  of  seeing  that  good 
library  service  for  the  entire  State  is 
achieved. 

Library  demonstrations  which  would 
ultimately  achieve  local  support  and  di- 
rection of  a  fully  Integrated  region  have 
been  a  major  part  of  Washington's  Li- 
brary Services  Act  plan.  The  first  two 
such  demonstratic«is  received  favorable 
siipport  by  the  voters  resulting  in  the 
establishment  ot  two  new  district  li- 
braries. This  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
stimulation  upon  a  State  and  its  locali- 
ties by  Federal  grants.  In  north  central 
Washington  five  counties  have  formed 
the  North  Central  Regional  Library, 
originally  known  as  the  Columbia  River 
Regional  Library  Demonstration.  Pull 
Ubrary  service  has  been  provided  through 
headquarters,  participating  community 
libraries,  three  bookmobiles,  and  the  U.S. 
mails.  In  addition  to  books  and  periodi- 
cals, recordings  and  films,  and  a  trained 
staff  have  been  provided. 


The  second  demonstration  under  the 
Library  Senrioee  Act  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sno-Isle  Regicxial  Li- 
brary. Snohomish  County  extended 
service  to  unserved  Island  County.  In 
current  (^^eration  ]a  the  Tlmberland  li- 
brary Demonstration  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend service  in  the  five  counties  of  Lewis, 
Mason,  Thxu^ton.  Grays  Harbor,  and 
Pacific.  \ 

TTie  State  of  Washington  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Library  Services  Act  by  pro- 
viding almost  twice  the  funds  allotted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  During  the 
period  1958-84.  Federal  funds  amoimted 
to  $887,584  while  State  and  local  funds 
totaled  $1,703,752. 

Washington  has  a  statewide  plan  for 
the  development  of  regional  district  li- 
braries and  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  service  to  all  citizens.  The 
present  Library  Servicee  Act  has  ful- 
filled its  purpose  of  stimiilating  Wash- 
ington and  some  of  its  localitiea  to  move 
ahead  toward  implementing  a  part  of 
this  orderly  plan  for  library  develop- 
ment. The  expansion  of  the  act  to  serve 
lu-ban  areas  and  to  provide  more  funds 
will  make  it  possible  for  Washington  to 
accelerate  its  program  and  for  the  first 
time  to  benefit  iirban  libraries. 

The  quality  of  service  that  a  library 
provides  to  the  commxmity  may  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  adequacy  of  its 
building  facilities.  The  present  Library 
Services  Act  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  pimshasc  or  erection  of  build- 
ings or  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Many  public  library  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury with  Carnegie  funds  and  these  are 
now  overcrowded  and  are  no  longer 
functional.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
median  age  of  public  library  buildings  is 
nearly  a  half  century. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  for  construction  of  public 
library  buildings,  to  be  allotted  (Hi  the 
basis  of  State  plans  and  contingent 
upon  State  and  local  matching  fimds. 
For  Washington,  the  maximum  grant, 
based  on  population,  would  amoimt  to 
$327,666.  This  modest  sum  would  en- 
courage and  stimulate  local  support  for 
the  construction  of  much  needed  public 
library  buildings. 

Knowledge  is  expanding  rapidly.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  public  li- 
brary to  keep  pace  and  to  assemble,  or- 
ganize, and  retrieve  knowledge  in  order 
that  our  citizens  may  be  informed  and 
intelligent.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  4879 
will  help  insure  that  this  responsibility 
can  be  assumed. 


Shaltlinf  Betweea  Shame  and  Alarm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TCMLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21,  1984 

Mr.  ALGER.  *  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
are  completely  taken  in  by  the  legerde- 
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main  of  an  administration  budget  which 
promises  more  spending,  tax  outs  and 
less  Federal  expense  all  in  one  package, 
we  should  examine  our  fiscal  policies. 

Coliunnlst  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  in  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1964,  reminds  us  that  the 
present  administration  is  already  faced 
with  deficit  No.  1  with  the  full  promise  of 
others  to  follow.  I  am  sure  there  is 
agreement  that  we  Just  will  not  save 
money  by  spending  it  and  that  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  by  going  further  into 
debt,  yet  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
being  told. 

PerhiU>s  we  should  recall,  too.  that 
the  presentation  of  these  strange  eco- 
ncHnlc  theories  are  still  being  made  by 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  whose  policies  have 
not  been  found  practical  and  have  not 
resulted  In  economic  growth  or  stability. 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out.  and  I  hope  the 
country  will  pay  some  attention,  that 
inflation  is  already  at  work,  that  we  are 
now  using  a  49-cent  dollar  with  a  25- 
cent  dollar  a  distinct  possibility.  In 
spite  of  this,  we  are  being  told  that  more 
inflation,  more  welfare  programs,  more 
Federal  spending  will  increase  our  eco- 
nomic health.  I  hope  the  Nation  will 
not  have  to  go  into  bankruptcy  before  we 
admit  that  Dr.  Heller's  theories  are 
wrong. 

What  is  needed  now  is  fiscal  discipline 
and  fiscal  responsibility  to  actually  cut 
Federal  spending,  not  merely  shift  the 
figiu-es. 

The  column  by  Lyle  Wilson  follows : 
Johnson  Dzncrr  No.  1 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

American  citizens  should  be  shuttling  be- 
tween shame  and  alarm  this  week  as  they 
hear  from  their  President  that  the  XJJB.  Gov- 
ernment again  must  borrow  billions  to  pay 
its  bills. 

The  shame  belongs  mostly  to  politicians 
who  have  collaborated  over  the  years  In  the 
reckless  policy  of  deflct  financing.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  teU  the  Congress  tomor- 
row that  he  expects  a  $4.0  billion  deficit  In 
the  1065  fiscal  year.  That  will  be  Mr.  John- 
son's deficit  No.  1. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  has  been  In  the  red 
In  38  of  the  past  33  years.  There  has  been  a 
Treasury  surpl\is  only  six  times  since  1030. 
That  Is  a  shameful  record.  If  the  politicians 
and  the  voters  lack  the  grace  to  be  ashamed, 
they  should  have  the  wit  at  leftst  to  be 
frightened  by  this  extraordinary  record  of 
loose  living  by  the  VS.  Government. 

These  repeated  deficits  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  rotting  of  the  pxirchaslng  power 
of  the  UJS.  dollar.  The  $3.50  haircut  and 
the  35-cent  b\u  ride  have  arrived.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  this  week 
that  the  U.S.  dollar  had  lost  55  cents  of  Its 
purchasing  power  In  the  past  36  years. 
These  were  the  years  of  deficit  spending  dur- 
ing which  the  public  debt  exploded  from 
about  $40  billion  (In  1930)  to  $310  billion 
today. 

The  dollar  you  saved  in  1030  is  now  worth 
Just  45  cents  In  purchasing  power.  If  you 
saved  a  dollar  in  the  1047-40  period  and  still 
have  It  in  the  bank.  It  will  buy  about  76 
cents  worth  of  groceries  compared  to  Its  take 
when  you  salted  that  buck  away. 

Your  dollar  put  In  the  bank  in  1057-50  Is 
worth  a  fractlcm  of  a  cent  more  than  03 
cents  today.  From  October  to  November  of 
last  year  th«  U.S.  dollar  shrank  by  two 
tenths  of  a  cent.  Not  much,  maybe.  But 
over  the  years  the  shrinkage  has  been 
enormous.  The  country  Is  weU  oa  the  way 
to  a  two-bit  dollar.    Thereafter  the  buck 


could  shrink  some  more.  It  could  shrink  to 
no  value  at  all. 

At  that  point  we  would  be  a  nation  of 
bankrupts  In  a  bankrupt  nation.  The 
American  way  would  have  become  an  Amer- 
ican memory.  Another  30  years  of  spend- 
orama  Government  could  achieve  all  of 
that. 

That  Is  the  direction  in  which  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States  are  leading.  Two  of 
our  recent  Presidents  never  once  achieved  a 
Treasury  sxirplus  or,  even,  a  balanced  budget 
while  In  atHce.  They  were  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy piled  up  a  spending  deficit  of  nearly 
$18  billion  during  his  brief  time  in  c^ce. 

JJ'.K.  sent  to  Congress  a  1963  fiscal  year 
budget  message  predicting  a  surplvis  of 
about  $463  mllUons.  That  fiscal  year  ended 
with  a  $6.3  bllUon  deficit.  The  1964  fiscal 
year  deficit  also  will  run  Into  bllUons^and 
many  of  them. 

The  odds  are  against  President  Johnson 
scoring  a  buj|get.  balance  in  the  1,  5  or  9 
years  he  may  preside  in  the  White  House. 
L3.J.  is  tied  to  a  political  party  which  Is  tied 
to  pressure  groups  which  are  tied  to  big 
spending. 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  had  3  surplus  years, 
1956-67-60.  and  was  proud  of  them.  The 
Republican  80th  Congress  forced  surpluses 
on  Harry  S.  Tnmian  In  1947-48  for  which  he 
apparently  never  forgave  the  legislators. 
H.S.T.  also  was  In  the  black  In  fiscal  1951. 

Now  comes  another  Treasury  deficit. 
Two-bit  doUar,  here  we  come. 


Rapid  Transit — Salvation  for  Oar  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  "UAMTLAtn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, submitted  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  help  solve  the  problems  of  mass 
transportation  throughout  the  country. 
These  legislative  prcqx>sals  are  con- 
contained  in  S.  6.  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  and  in  H.R.  3881,  which  Is 
now  pending  on  the  House  Calendar.  I 
think  we  are  all  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  the  problems  of  mass  trans- 
portation are  a  matter  which  demand 
action  now;  we  can  no  longer  delay. 

The  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority.  Mr.  Philip 
Heller  Sachs,  recently  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  American  Retail  Association 
Executives  in  which  he  explored  some  of 
these  problems  and  their  possible  solu- 
tion. Mr.  Sachs'  address  is  so  important 
and  timely  that  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  inserted  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  consideration  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

Clmam  thz  Taxes,  tor  Rapid  Transtt — Salva- 
tion or  Otts  Crnxs — Spzxch  Bxtobx  thx 

1064  CONVZMTION  or  THX  Amxucan  RXTAn. 

Association  Ejlbcutives.  at  trx  Statlxb- 

HlLTON    HOTKL,    NXW    TOKK    ClTT.    JANT7AXT 

7,   1064.  BT  Philip  Hkt.i.w  Sachs,  Chaik- 

MAN,     MmOPOLRAN     "nUNSR     AUTHOmlTT, 
BALTIlfOaK,  Md. 

How  many  of  your  fellow  Americans  work- 
ing in  the  urban  centers  oC  the  Nation  have 
a  headache  a*  least  twice  a  day.  every  work- 
ing dayf    Thmt  h— rtschas  arent  cured  by 


taking  aspirin,  they  wont  go  away  quickly, 
and  they  get  worse  day  by  day.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  simple  problem  of  going  to 
work  and  coming  back  home  each  day,  or, 
as  Newsweek  magazine  phrased  it  in  its 
isue  of  Jiine  34th,  1063 : 

"•  •  •  Inching  through  traffic  Jams  in  a 
blue  haze  of  exhaust  fumes  and  profanity, 
lurching  through  the  suburbs  on  the  squeal- 
ing wheels  of  rusty  railroad  cars,  or  sneez- 
ing or  sweltering  on  street  comers  waiting 
for  buses,  the  American  city  worker  ^>ends 
untold  centuries  each  year  In  the  grinding 
process  of  getting  from  ~  his  home  to  his 
Job — and  coming  back." 

llie  traffic  ordeal  that  the  urban  worker 
goes  through  each  day  Is  Indeed  a  nerve- 
fraying,  tlaae-wasting,  accident-breeding  and 
pocketbook-fiattenlng  experience.  The  hard- 
ening of  traffic  arteries  in  and  around  our 
metropolitan  centers  discovirages  downtown 
shopping,  promotes  blight,  caiises  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  productive  time  and  slows 
tbe  movement  of  people  and  goods.  One 
observer  cocnments  that  our  cities,  which 
once  went  along  with  the  everybody-drlves- 
hls-car  philosophy,  have  decided,  finally,  that 
It  wont  work.  The  automobUe,  they've 
found.  Is  everyman's  magic  carpet  for  off- 
peak  hours,  or  for  weekend  driving.  For 
rush-hour  travel,  even,  or  especially,  cm  fine 
new  expressways,  the  autcsnoblle  can  become 
a  sort  of  rubber-tired  Jail  cell.  Kaiser  In- 
dustries, studying  the  Los  Angeles  problem, 
found  that  despite  Los  Angeles'  hundreds 
of  miles  of  freeways,  costing  billions  at  dol- 
lars, the  traffic  Jam  has  1>eoome  a  way  of 
life.    Traffic  Is,  indeed,  chaos. 

Those  of  you  who  come  from  large  dttes 
may  be  aware,  but  many  of  you  may  not  be 
oognlzant,  of  some  harsh  facts  c€  urt>an  life 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  October  1963 
issue  of  Architectural  Forum  magaelne,  pub- 
lished by  Time,  Inc.,  theM  statistics  are 
noted: 

"1.  In  thf  last  decade,  central  dty  popula- 
tions have  risen  only  10  percent,  whUe  sub- 
xirban  pc^KUatlon  has  risen  over  50  percent. 

"3.  In  the  same  period  13  of  the  13  largest 
core  cities  showed  ahacdute  population  de- 
clines, while  their  suburbs  grew  steadily. 

"3.  By  1980,  central  cities  will  hold  lees 
than  half  of  the  populations  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas. 

"4.  Shifts  in  employment  indicate  that  in 
another  decade  or  so  there  wiU  actually  be 
more  Jobs  in  the  suburbs  than  In  the  cities. 
New  York  City,  which  had  61  percent  of  Its 
region's  Jobs  In  1966,  expects  to  have  only 
48  percent  in  1985. 

"5.  Vrbem  populations  are  consuming  more 
land  as  they  spread  out.  In  1950,  every 
square  mile  o(  iirban  land  contained  5,410 
perscms,  but,  by  1960,  the  figure  had  de- 
clined to  3,769  persons  per  square  mile,  and 
It  continues  to  decUae." 

In  the  next  30  years.  It  is  estimated,  43 
cities  will  have  more  them  a  million  inhabi- 
tants. The  1950  census  showed  only  five 
cities  In  the  United  States  v?lth  a  population 
of  more  than  a  million — New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and  Detroit. 
Metropolitan  regions  will  grow  proportionate- 
ly more.  For  Instance,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area,  consisting 
of  Baltimore  City  and  five  surrounding 
counties,  will  show  a  population  increase  of 
80  percent  in  the  next  30  years,  l^e  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  mushrooming  as 
It  has  into  adjacent  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
will  more  than  double  its  inhabitants  by 
1985.  And  so  on  throughout  the  ooxintry 
In  greater  or  less  degree:  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Memphis.  Miami.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Houston.  Kansas  City,  and  many  more. 

The  need  is  here;  is  there  a  solution? 
What,  in  ^fect,  is  going  to  be  the  "Blue 
Print  for  Survival'?  Tbe  basic  answer  is 
the  same  in  all  Urge  urban  centers,  even 
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to  scheduled  to  be  In  1971.  The  final,  com- 
poelte  report  was  completed  in  May  1962. 
5  yeaza  after  BABTD  was  eetabllshed.  Then 
came  the  last  vital  phase  of  the  rapid  transit 
story,  which.  If  unsucoeesful.  would  have 
wrecked  the  years  of  work  and  the  millions 
ot  dollars  already  spent:  the  job  of  securing 
voter  understanding  of  the  immense  proj- 
ect's value  and  getting  60  percent  of  the 
voters  to  approve  the  project  at  the  polls. 
It  was  a  gigantic  task,  because  it  meant  ask- 
ing the  average  homeowner  to  Increase  his 
property  taxes  by  $37  per  year,  which  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  7  percent  In  the  total 
property  tax  bill.  In  addition  to  Its  own 
public-lrLformation  program,  BAKTD  got 
massive  support  from  many  directions. 

The  California  State  Highway  Division  and 
the  California  State  Automobile  Association 
gave  very  important  help,  pointing  out  that 
freeways  alone  could  not  handle  rush-hour 
congeetion.  and  that  the  beet  way  to  meet 
the  problem  was  with  a  balanced  system  of 
both  freeways  and  rapid  transit  working  to- 
gether, each  doing  the  Job  it  is  best  suited  to 
perform-  In  the  final  weeks  before  the  bal- 
loting, support  snowballed  from  many 
sources.  City  and  State  ofllclals.  business 
groups,  a  citizens  committee,  and  large  pub- 
lic-minded corporations,  like  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Oo..  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Standard  OU  of  California  (which 
conceivably  coxild  lose  business  by  support- 
ing rapid  rail  transit  as  against  greater  auto 
use) .  all  rallied  to  the  cause.  The  plan 
passed  by  a  61.2-perccnt  vote  from  citizens 
who  voluntarily  Increased  their  taxes  to  pro- 
vide for  coordinated  transportation  and  to  rid 
their  area  of  creeping  auto  strangulation 
with  a  Jet-age  system  of  rapid  transit.  But 
there  was  one  more  hiirdle  to  overcome.  A 
taxpayer's  suit  was  filed  in  court  to  declare 
the  plan  invalid.  It  failed  to  upset  the  vote. 
so  the  track  was  clear  to  move  forward. 

What,  in  effect,  did  the  San  Pranclsco 
voters  buy  for  their  tax  dollars?  They 
bought  a  system  designed  not  Just  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  auto  but  to  better  auto 
performance  in  the  critical  area  of  urban 
transportation.  Specifically,  they  bought 
progress  in  four  ways : 

1.  Comfort  and  convenience:  Prom  the  be- 
ginning. BARTD  promised  seats  for  all. 

2.  Speed:  Average  speeds,  including  stops, 
will  be  in  the  46-  to  60-mlle-per-hour  range. 

3.  Safety:  There  were  8,700  persons  killed 
in  auto  accidents  in  California  last  year. 

4.  Economy:  Bridge  tolls,  parking  fees, 
auto  cost  and  upkeep  come  high.  Rapid 
transit  will  cost  much  less  than  equivalent 
highway  facilities.  It  was  estimated  by  one 
California  cdBclal  that  to  build  freeways  or 
highways  to  carry  the  people  that  the  rapid 
transit  system  will  serve  woxild  cost  |3  bU- 
Uon;  that  Is,  if  enough  land  could  be  found 
to  build  the  roads. 

But  one  observer  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  greater  and  more  overriding  motiva- 
tion than  the  immediate  practical  benefits, 
that  two  important  far-reaching  effects 
would  be  realized : 

1.  The  stimulation  of  economic  growth 
and  employment,  and. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  region's  Uvabll- 
Ity  and  cultural  attractiveness  amid  this 
growth. 

The  people  of  the  bay  area  did  not  want  to 
see  their  transportation  arteries  uselessly 
clogged  by  vehicles.  They  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  their  parka  and  landmarlcs  either 
threatened  or  buried  under  these  facilities. 
By  piercing  the  trafllc  Jams  with  a  really  fast. 
convenient,  and  hlgh-capcu:ity  rapid  transit 
system,  far  greater  volimiee  of  traffic  will 
move  freely  within  the  metropolitan  area, 
permitting  greater  freedom  of  choice  where 
businesses,  plants,  and  workers  can  locate, 
and.  specifically,  stlmtilatlng  majcv  business 
and  permitting  cultxval  concentrations  to 
flourish.  It  to  estfanated  that  the  transit 
district    will    ultimately    attract    at    least 


100,000  more  Jobs  than  if  the  new  system 
were  not  there. 

Other  cities  are  facing  the  problem  with 
determination  and  appropriate  action.  New 
York,  of  course,  with  its  huge  concentration 
of  population,  has  the  biggest  headache  of 
all.  Already  operating  337  route  miles  of 
rapid  transit.  New  York  U  pxishlng  hard  to 
Improve  its  rapid  transit  capability.  Last 
year  the  New  York  Transit  Authcx'ity  awarded 
contracts  for  964  new  subway  cars,  opened 
a  96 >4  million  subway  and  a  $6  million  sub- 
way station  that  was  rebuilt,  and  asked  for  a 
6^  mile  tax-financed  $197  million  express 
subway  line  between  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  The  New  York  City  Transit  Author- 
ity operates  on  a  self-sustaining  basts  for 
operating  expenses,  has  cconplete  control  of 
the  city's  vast  transit  plants. and  taps  the 
city  for  capiui  costs  (approval  by  the  State 
legislature  of  a  special  bond  issue  gave  new 
Impetus  to  NYCTA's  car-buying  plan ) . 
Maxwell  Lehman,  deputy  city  administrator, 
describes  the  city's  subsidy  for  capital  costs 
as  possibly  the  city's  greatest  bargain,  and 
says:  "It  is  kindergarten  stuff  to  talk  of  pre- 
serving ovir  mass-transit  facillUes.  We  must 
think  of  building  transit  systems  of  such 
magnitude  as  we  have  not  dared  hitherto  to 
envision  •  •  •  everytlme  we  have  extended 
a  subway  line,  real  estate  valufcs  along  the 
route  have  risen.  The  city's  tax  revenues 
have  risen  as  well,  enabling  us  to  provide 
more  service."  New  York,  already  handling 
4i,i  million  passengers  a  day  on  Its  rapid 
transit  system,  knows  all  too  well  the  fuUlity 
of  pouring  untold  millions  Into  magnificent 
highways  and  entrances  Into  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  partial  subway  strike  of  a  few  years 
ago,  surface  transportation  ground  into 
biunper-to-b\unper  Immobility,  not  to  men- 
tion that  provision  for  downtown  mimicipal 
parking  space  in  J»ew  York  costs  about  $4,000 
per  car. 

Los  Angeles:  Another  tremendous  head- 
ache. That  area's  increased  auto  congestion 
has  all  but  destroyed  Los  Angeles'  central 
business  district  despite — or  possibly  be- 
cause of— the  most  extensive  (and  expen- 
sive) system  of  freeways  in  the  world.  The 
Los  Angelee  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
has  proposed  a  68-mlIe  system,  extending 
from  Long  Beach  on  the  south  to  North 
Hollywood  on  the  north,  and  from  m  Monte 

on  the  east  to  Beverly  Hills  on  the  weet 

the  price  tag — $649  million.  The  chief 
stumbling  block:  How  to  pay  for  it.  The 
LAMTA  is  proposing  to  finance  it  with  $649 
million  in  bonds  backed  by  both  fare  reve- 
nues and  a  real  eetate  tax  in  Los  Angelee. 

Chicago:  A  pioneer  In  construction  of  rail 
rapid   transit  in  grade-separated  rlghts-Of- 
way  in  multilane  expreeswasrs,  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  has  operated  its  Weet  Side 
subway  in  the  median-strip  of  the  Congress 
Street  Expressway  since  19S8.     More  median- 
strip  rapid  transit  Is  planned  In  other  loca-    / 
tlons.     By   1967  motorists  will   have  access  / 
to  a  $1.4  billion  273-mlle  network  of  express-  ' 
ways  within  30  miles  of  the  Loop,  which  will 
complement   the   existing  subway-elevated- 
surface  rapid-transit  system. 

And  so  the  story  goes,  and,  as  the  need 
grows,  answers  must  be  found,  and  are  being 
found,  in  Boston,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh. St.  Louis.  an(}  elsewhere.  St.  Louis 
started  solving  its  problem  in  April  of  last 
year,  when  the  Bi-State  Development 
Agency,  a  public  authority,  acquired,  by 
negotiation,  certain  physical  properties  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co..  which  pro- 
vided streetcar  and  bus  service  within  the 
city  and  county  of  St.  Louto,  and  14  other 
operating  companies  serving.  In  all,  the  city 
of  St.  Louto  and  3  Missouri  and  8  minoto 
counties.  Communities  being  served  will 
relieve  the  new  transit  system  of  all  local 
taxes,  adopt  traffic  regulations  to  provide 
transit  vehicles  with  priority  of  movement, 
and  include  transit  In  plans  for  future  high- 
way construction  and  improvement. 
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A  htotoric  date  in  the  changing  urban 
scene  was  April  6.  1962.  On  that  date,  our 
late  President  delivered  hto  message  on  trans- 
portation to  the  Congress  at  the  United 
States.  The  President  wnphaslged  pcu-tlcu- 
larly  the  need  for  action  on  the  transporta- 
tion problems  resulting  from  burgeoning  ur- 
ban growth.  I  quote  brlefiy  from  his  mes- 
sage: 

"To  conserve  and  enhance  values  in  extot- 
ing  turban  areas  to  essential.  But  at  least  as 
important,  are  steps  to  promote  economic 
efficiency  and  llvablllty  In  areas  of  futxire 
development.  In  less  than  20  years,  we  can 
expect  well  over  half  of  our  expanded  popu- 
latl(Mi  to  be  living  In  40  great  tu-ban  com- 
plexes. Many  smaller  places  will  also  ex- 
perience phencMnenal  growth.  The  ways  that 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  In  these  areas 
will  have  a  major  Infiuence  on  their  struc- 
ture, on  the  efficiency  of  their  economy,  and 
on  the  availability  for  social  and  oiltural 
opportimltles  they  can  offer  their  citizens. 
Our  national  welfare,  therefore,  requires  the 
provision  of  good  urban  transportation,  with 
the  properly  balanced  use  of  private  vehicles 
and  modem  mass  transport  to  help  shape  as 
well  as  serve  urban  growth.  •  •  •  "* 

"Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  long- 
range  Federal  financial  aid  and  technical 
aastotance  be  provided  to  help  plan  and  de- 
velop the  comprehensive  and  balanced  ur- 
ban transportation  that  to  so  vitally  needed, 
not  only  to  benefit  local  communltlee,  but 
to  assure  more  effective  use  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  other  urban  development  and 
renewal  programs." 

SlmultaneoTis  biUs  were  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Harrison  Woxiams,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Representative  Abraham  Mttlter,  of  New 
York,  were  the  prime  movers.  I  had  the  in- 
teresting experience  of  testifying,  as  did 
many  others,  before  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
After  many  trlato  and  tribulations,  an  amend- 
ed and  somewhat  watered  down  bill  finally 
passed  the  Senate.  It  to  now  resting  peace- 
fully in  the  files  of  a  House  conunittee, 
where,  because  of  the  rural  mlndedness  of  so 
many  Representatives,  It  did  not  even  come 
out  of  committee  at  the  session  just  ended. 
But  John  P.  Kennedy  saw  ite  far-reaching 
Importance  to  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  it  to  hoped  that  President  John- 
son, being  the  practical  businessman  that 
he  to.  will  likewise  see  to  worth,  its  value.  Its 
enormous  potential,  and  will  use  the  great 
power  of  hto  office  tor  its  enactment.  I  urge 
each  of  you,  either  in  your  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  a  trade  association,  or  as  Individual 
citizens,  to  communicate  with  yoxir  Congress- 
men and  impress  upon  them  the  tremendous 
economic  necessity  and  the  measurable  ben- 
efits to  be  gained  from  the  passage  of  mass- 
transit  legtolatlon. 

All  that  I  have  talked  about  are  develop- 
ments of  the  last  decade.  Ten  years  ago, 
America  and  its  cities  were  not  ready  for  mass 
transit  despite  its  inevitability.  We  were  too 
preoccupied  with  getting  oiu-  highway  pro- 
gram launched  and  our  transit  systems  were 
.forced  to  languish.  But  the  unbalanced  na- 
ture of  our  public  transportation  policies  of 
the  recent  past  to  having  the  predictable 
effect  of  any  program  of  excesses,  a  malady 
has  occurred.  Sound  planners  realize  that 
the  Important  word  today  in  mass  transpor- 
tetlon  thinking  is  "Imlance."  Balanc*  has 
to  do  with  teamwork  between  road  and  rail, 
between  bus  and  rail  transit,  between  public 
transportation  and  the  private  automobile. 
But  it  also  means  the  relation  between  need 
and  the  ability  to  pay,  between  revenue  and 
public  financing,  and  between  what  a  city 
to  and  what  it's  likely  to  become.  Balance 
also  means  coordination  among  city,  county. 
State,  and  Federal  offictoto  and  departments, 
between  those  solely  road-minded  and  thoee 
whose  prime  concern  to  the  mass  movement 
of  people,  and.  most  important  of  all,  bal- 


ance among  government,  business,  and  the 
plain  ordinary  citizen,  whose  work,  energy, 
determination,  vtolon  and  faith  for  almost 
300  years,  have  been  the  backbone  at  both 
our  democratic  system  of  government  and  the 
private  enterprise  system  of  American  busi- 
ness, upon  which  the  free  world  looks  with 
pride  and  the  slave  world  with  envy. 

When  you  go  back  to  your  communltlee, 
large  or  small,  find  out  what  your  officiato 
are  doing,  or  falling  to  do,  In  the  transpor- 
tation field.  Get  into  the  act  with  them, 
think  big  as  you  do  In  your  own  bxisinesses, 
plan  wisely  and  soundly,  act  deliberately  but 
expeditiously,  awake  the  consciences  of  your 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  to  the  urgent 
need  for  planning  now  for  the  tremendous 
tomorrows  that  are  just  a  step  ahead  of  xis. 
Set  yo\ir  sights  high,  as  high  as  you  want 
the  progress,  the  economic  growth,  a  dynamic 
future,  and  the  best  of  a  jet  and  space  world 
to  be,  on  the  threshhold  of  a  population- 
exploding  generation,  a  generation  that  will 
see  the  greatest  advances  in  every  phase  of 
human  activity  and  experience  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Christmas  Eve  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Proxmibe,  tucked  a  package 
of  hope  for  taxpayers  imder  the  tree  in 
the  form  of  an  essay  by  Robert  Haveman 
inserted  In  the  Record  of  December  24 
at  page  2430£. 

The  essay  pleads  for  application  to 
water  resources  projects  of  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness yardstick  now  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  his  thesis,  Haveman  makes  the 
point  that  vast  amounts  of  our  national 
wealth  are  being  pork  barreled  away  on 
marginal  and  submarginal  water  re- 
source projects  simply  because  of  our  re- 
fusal to  apply  proper  criteria  to  the 
consideration  and  evaluation  of  projects 
when  they  are  still  in  the  proposal  stage. 
His  thesis  is  devastatingly  accurate  with 
respect  to  almost  every  project  recently 
authorized  and  to  almost  every  peAding 
project. 

In  brief,  the  essay  questions  the  valid- 
ity of  application  of  the  beneflt-cost 
ratio  to  water  resource  project  proposals 
as  the  sole  formula  for  determining  their 
merits.  Haveman  is  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the  acceptance  by  Congress 
of  benefit  statistics  without  careful  scru- 
tiny of  them  which  might  reveal  them  as 
liabilities  rather  than  benefits. 

Haveman 's  thesis,  however,  deserves 
application  not  Jyst  to  the  relatively  nar- 
row field  of  water  resources  but  to  every 
last  activity  of  the  civilian  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government.  If  cost 
effectiveness  is  good  for  the  military  de- 
partments, it  is  good  for  civilian  depart- 
ments as  well. 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Have- 
man's  essay  is  liberally  footnoted  with 
references  to  a  book  by  Roliand  McKean 
entitled  "Efflciency  in  Government 
Through  Systems  Analysis,  With  Em- 
phasis on  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment." McKean  coauthored,  with 
Charles  Hitch,  another  book  enUUed 
"The  Economics  of  Defense  in  the  Nu- 
clear Age."  The  latter  Is  the  bible  of 
cost  effectiveness  In  the  McNamara  era 
in  the  Pentagon  and  Mr.  Hitch  Is  now 
Defense  Department  Comptroller.  Two 
of  the  chapters  of  the  Hitch  book  were 
written  by  Alain  C.  EInthoeven,  another 
top  Defense  ofBcial. 

Perhaps,  If  President  Johnson  really 
wants  to  be  frugal  with  Government  dol- 
lars, he  could  arrange  s<xne  kind  of  a 
lend-lease  scheme  to  borrow  Hitch,  En- 
thoeven,  and  others,  from  McNamara  for 
a  while  and  turn  them  loose  on  Udall, 
Dillon,  R.  Kennedy,  Rusk,  Hodges,  Cele- 
breeze,  Wirtz,  and  others. 

As  for  the  Congress,  perhaps  our  au- 
thorization and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  might  well  do  a 
little  staff  recruiting  at  the  Rand  Corp.. 
the  high  temple  of  cost  effectiveness,  and 
at  some  of  its  lesser  temples. 

As  for  myself,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  am  going  to  insist  that  every 
project  coming  l>efore  us  be  analyzed, 
and  then  approved  or  rejected,  under  the 
Hitch-Haveman  formulas,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  my  effort  probably  will 
be  doomed  beforehand  as  a  quixotic  ex- 
ercise in  futility  and  frustration. 

At  least,  some  editor  up  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  seems  to  like  the  idea,  as 
witnessed  by  the  following  editorial  in 
the  January  17  issue: 

A  Watiet  Waste 
Many  In  Ckmgress  are  naturally  quite  sensi- 
tive about  charges  of  pork-barrel  waste. 
How  can  anyone,  they  say  In  effect,  call  it 
wasteful  to  spend  money  for  such  projects  as 
water-resources  develoinnent? 

Senator  Pxoximx,  of  Wisconsin,  a  strong 
critic  of  the  pork  barrel,  has  now  provided 
one  Interesting  part  of  the  answer  to  that 
question.  He  has  Inserted  in  the  Congkzs- 
sioNAL  Recokd  an  analysto  by  Prof.  Robert 
Haveman.  of  Orlimell  CoUege,  Iowa,  which 
shows  more  than  $1  billion  of  waste,  or 
nearly  46  percMit  ot  the  total  under  con- 
sideration, in  Corps  of  Engineers  programs. 
The  study  embraces  147  water  projects.  In 
10  selected  States,  underway  between  1947 
and  1963.  Many  of  them  are  found  to  repre- 
sent a  misallocatlon  of  national  resources. 
As  Mr.  Haveman  explains  It,  the  extotlng 
investment  criterlcm  uped  by  the  Pederal 
Government  has  been  Increasingly  scruti- 
nized In  the  work  of  professional  economtots. 
Some  studies  question  the  very  concept  of 
the  benefit-cost  ratio,  the  stattotlcal  formula 
which  attempts  to  measure  the  particular 
\mdertaking's  Investment  outlays  against  lU 
im^bable  returns  to  the  Nation.  Others  raise 
doubts  about  some  of  the  variables  used  In 
the  benefit-cost  formuto. 

All  thto  to  highly  technical,  but  In  brtef 
what  Mr.  Havenum  has  done  to  subject  the 
selected  projects  to  other  evaluation  tech- 
niques which  the  economtots  believe  are 
closer  to  reality  than  the  Oovemment's. 

On  the  basto  erf  one  such  test,  84  of  the 
147  projects  should  have  been  rejected.  On 
the  basto  of  another.  80  f aU  to  pass  the  efll- 
clency  requirement;  it  to  thto  evaluatioo 
which  yields  the  nearly  46  percent  of  wastage 
of  Pederal  funds. 
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l»3a.  Mr.  Churchill  limited  the  territory  to 
Which  th*  Jewlah  national  home  provisions 
of  th*  mandate  implied,  to  the  land  situated 
west  of  the  Jordan  River.  Le..  to  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  original  area  of  the  man- 
date. In  1947  thla  latter  area,  by  the  reso- 
lutloo  of  the  United  Nations  of  November  29. 
was  further  partitioned.  The  State  of  Israel 
today  has  about  8,000  square  miles;  the  area 
In  the  Middle  East  In  which  the  Arab  SUtes 
have  gained  their  Independence  since  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  covers  3  million 
square  mllea. 

There  were  elements  in  the  1947  resolu- 
tion that  were  painful  to  ua — yet  we  accepted 
the  compromise.  Had  the  Arabs  done  like- 
wise, the  history  of  the  Middle  East  would 
have  taken  an  entirely  different  course — a 
course  of  cooperation,  friendship  and  con- 
structive development  for  all,  without  war 
and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and 
without  refxigees. 

Even  If  the  Arab  governments  are  as  yet 
unwilling  or  Incapable  of  understanding  the 
spiritual  and  moral  sources  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jewlah  people  for  the  renewal  of 
its  statehood,  they  will  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  that  statehood  will  not  be  given  up, 
even  in  the  face  of  aggressive  speeches  or 
threats  of  force. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  Is  the  only  in- 
stance where  out  of  political  considerations. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  com- 
peUed  to  remain  refugees,  denied  natural 
acceptance  by  their  own  kinsman.  How  can 
one  reconcile  the  outcry  over  the  fate  of  the 
refugees  living  on  International  charity  with 
the  fierce  opposition  to  any  plan  of  construc- 
tive development,  of  resettlement,  and  of  In- 
tegration designed  to  rehabilitate  these  un- 
fortunate people? 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
In  Israel  have  received  since  1948  over  500,000 
Jewish  refugees  from  the  Arab  countries, 
that  la,  practically  the  same  number  as  that 
of  Arabs  who  left  the  area  which  Is  Israel. 

These  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  States 
and  their  children  comprise  a  yery  substan- 
tial pcut  of  Lsrael's  total  p»pulation.  A 
striking  indication  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  55  percent  of  the  children 
of  grade-school  age  in  Israel  are  from  fam- 
ilies which  came  to  Israel  from  the  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Arab  League. 

Our  approach  to  theee  refugeee  was  that 
they  were  our  brothers  and  sisters;  they  must 
be  given  full  equality,  not  Just  In  theory  but 
In  practice;  they  must  be  helped  to  take  a 
productive  part  in  oiu*  economy  and  our  pub- 
lic life,  and  their  children  in  particular,  must 
be  helped  quickly  to  move  upward  on  the 
educational  ladder  so  that  within  as  short  a 
period  as  poeeible  they  would  reach  the  gen- 
eral level. 

The  central  aspect  of  the  Arab  presenta- 
tions which  we  have  heard  during  the  de- 
bate this  year,  as  on  so  many  previous  occa- 
sions, is  Uiat  the  refugee  Is  used  as  a  p>oli- 
tlcal  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  nega- 
tive and  destructive  objectives  which  we  have 
heard  defined  In  thla  very  Committee  In 
terms  diametrically  opposed  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  no  doubt  what  members  of  the 
United  Nations  think  of  these  objectives  or  of 
the  spirit  which  advances  them.  It  breeds 
no  peace  but  war.  It  is  a  spirit  which  does 
not  solve  refugee  problems  but  which.  If  per- 
mitted to  express  Itself  in  action,  would 
create  only  additional  human  misery  in  the 
entire  area. 

In  1953,  the  Acting  Director  of  UNKWA 
estimated  that,  given  the  cooperation  of  the 
host  governments.  446,000  refugees  co\ild 
be  mads  self-supporting  In  the  hoet  coun- 
tries from  1964  to  1968,  on  the  basts  of  the 
program  agreements  already  concluded  with 
these  governments.  This  did  not  material- 
ize b*caus*  of  political  obstacles,  and  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  absorptive  capacity  In 
these  countries.    In  the  meantime,  substan- 


tial spontaneous  Integration  Into  the  econ- 
omic life  of  the  host  countries  Is  taking  place 
In  spite  of  all  the  dllBcultles. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  present  X7NR- 
WA  rolls  being  Inflated.  There  are  not  a 
million-odd  bona  flde  refugees  and  there 
never  were.  On  December  31,  1B48,  accord- 
ing to  the  flg\ires  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Palestine  to  UNSCOP,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Arabs  In  unpartlttoned  Palestine  was 
1,288,000.  Of  this  number  were  resident  in 
the  former  mandated  territory,  later  annexed 
by  Jordan,  about  600,000.  In  the  area  later 
annexed  by  Egypt,  namely,  the  Oasa  strip, 
there  were  over  100,000.  Furthermore,  about 
100.000  Arabs  never  left  the  area  which  Is 
now  Israel,  and  a  further  40.000  retximed  to 
Israel.  The  total  of  Arabs,  therefore,  who 
left  the  area  which  Is  Israel  could  not  have 
exceeded  640,000  to  560,000. 

As  the  Conunlssloner-Oeneral  has  pointed 
out,  at  least  30  percent  were  Immediately 
absorbed,  and  never  became  dependent  on 
UNRWA.  This  should  have  left  about  400.- 
000  genuine  refugees  on  the  rolls.  .  But,  as 
United  Nations  doc\unents  Indicate,  the  orig- 
inal lists  of  relief  recipients  In  1948-^9  In- 
cluded not  only  refugees,  but  also  a  large 
proportion  of  Impoverished  local  Inhabitants. 

The  rectification  of  the  rolls  has  come  up 
repeatedly  In  anniial  reports  and  Assembly 
resolutions,  but  It  has  not  been  carried  out 
due  to  the  opposition  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments. 

From  the  outset  my  Government  offered 
to  pay  compensation  for  the  property  aban- 
doned by  the  Arab  refugees.  In  any  ne- 
gotiations about  compensation.  Israel  has 
reserved  the  right  to  present  claims  for  the 
propertlee  of  the  half-a-mllllon  Jewish  ref- 
ugees from  Arab  countries,  as  well  as  the 
assets  of  Israel  that  were  taken  over  or  de- 
stroyed by  Arab  governmente  during  the 
war  In  areas  under  Arab  control. 

If  the  Arab  refugee  problem  were  dealt 
with  as  any  other  refugee  question.  It  would 
have  been  solved  many  years  ago.  The  only 
obstruction  to  the  solution  of  this  refugee 
problem  Is  the  belligerent  attitude  and  the 
policy  of  the  Arab-  States.  The  position  of 
my  Government  regarding  compensation  and 
all  the  other  aspects  has  been  made  clear 
on  past  occasions,  and  we  stand  by  that  po- 
sition despite  the  venomous  attacks  that 
were  made  upon  us  again.  The  solution  to 
all  Issues  outstanding  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  can  be  brought  about 
rapidly  and  effectively  if  the  Arab  govern- 
ments accommodate  themselves  to  the  real- 
ity of  Israel's  existence.  It  is  entirely  up 
to  them. 


In  Spring  the  New,  Tender  Monnd  Will 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  soxrrH  cabouma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  HEBiiPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea»e  to  extend  my  remarits  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Jim  Oliphant,  and  published  in  the 
Spartanburg  Journal: 
In  Spsiho  TBS  New,  TBfDsa  Mouiro  Wm. 
Havs  a  Coat  or  laisB  OaxzN 

(Non.— Herald  State  Editor  Jim  OUphant 
traveled  to  Washington  this  week  to  report 
on  President  Kennedy's  funeraL  He  re- 
t\unied  to  Spartanburg  today.  Here,  in  brief 
requiem,  is  his  tribute  to  a  man  named 
Kennedy.) 
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(By  Jim  Oliphant) 
Akunoton  CxmmT. — i  would  like  to 
oome  again  to  this  sloping  hillside  and  gsae 
onoe  more  across  the  river  to  whei«  he  used 
to  live,  where  there  was  a  happy  game  on  a 
wide,  wide  lawn  and  where  there  were  smiles 
Instead  of  tears. 

I  would  choose  springtime,  not  fall,  to 
climb  this  hill  and  see  where  a  man  named 
Kennedy  found  a  restln^r  place. 

Perhaps  then  the  grief  would  not  be  so 
tight  and  the  tender  mound  of  earth  that 
covers  the  man  named  Kennedy  wlir  carry 
a  coat  of  Irish  green. 

I  would  choose  a  quiet  Sabbath  afternoon 
to  wind  through  these  drives  past  the  olive- 
drab  bell  tower  when  the  barren  c*d  oak 
Just  below  this  hxaiowed  vound  would  once 
again  show  Its  color. 

It  woiQd  be  good  to  come  here  when  the 
sound  of  hoofbeats  does  not  bring  tears  and 
a  black  riderless  horse  does  not  deepen  the 
lun^  that  Is  2  days  old  In  the  throat. 

I  would  like  to  mingle  among  the  warriors 
resting  here  without  being  stifled  with  sor- 
row at  the  sound  of  a  far-off  bugle.  Only 
a  quiet  visit  would  I  want.  Just  a  little  while 
and  then  go  back  down  the  hUl  and  watch 
the  river  flow  its  endless  route. 

It  would  be  good  to  walk  along  Washing- 
ton streets — down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — 
and  see  people  smile,  not  weep,  and  perhaps 
that  time  will  come  although  It  now  seems 
so  far  away. 

Give  me  a  day  when  a  little  girl  named 
Caroline  and  h«  brother  John,  a  lltOe  older 
perhaps,  can  smile  again  as  they  walk  In 
other  plaoee  with  a  beautifully  brave  mother 
named  Jacqueline. 

Let  me  oome  back  some  day  to  listen  again 
to  the  bird  song  In  the  trees  when  the  boom 
of  cannon  doesn't  slice  the  heart  to  shreds. 
But  don't  let  me  forget  a  chill  November 
afternoon  when  the  six  gray  horses  pulled 
the  ancient  caisson  and  Its  flag-covered 
casket  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  a  widowed 
mother  foxmd  relief  In  tears. 

I  would  want  to  forget  the  reasons  that 
brought  him  here,  remembering  rather  the 
wonderful  and  vast  throng  that  sorrowed 
as  one  and  remained  falthf xil  to  the  end  to 
the  man  they  called  their  own. 
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Salute  to  a  Man  Who  Got  Things  Done 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   OKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der imanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  on  January 
2.  1964,  in  the  Augusta  Herald,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

This  editorial  cites  the  retirement  on 
January  1.  1964,  of  Lester  S.  Moody  as 
secretary  to  the  Augusta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  since  1926.  His  record  of 
achievements  in  the  development  of  wat- 
er resources  in  Georgia  and  the  South- 
east has  not  been  paralleled. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Salute  to  a  Man  Who  Got  Things  Donb 
You  should  have  been  here  bcusk  in  1926. 

Lester  S.  Moody  was.  What  he  f  otmd  when 
he  took  a  position  as  Augusta  Chamber  of- 
Commerce  secretary  on  September  19  In  that 
year  was  a  city  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  varied  from  trickles  to  floods,  more 
iised  tot   angling  for   catfish   than   as   the 


great  artery  of  trafllc  It  had  been  when  Au- 
gusta was  founded  In  colonial  daj*.  There 
was  not  a  ttaglm  paved  road  leading  Into  the 
city,  and  It  took  8  hours  to  drive  £rom  Aiken 
toAngnsta. 

A  lot  ot  water  has  flowed  under  the  Sa- 
vannah River  bridges  since  that  time.  Les- 
ter Moody  has  remained  with  the  (Camber  of 
commerce  and  with  the  development  prob- 
lems <tf  this  dty  and  area,  compiling  In  the 
process  the  longest  continuous  term  at  serv- 
ice as  chamber  of  commerce  executive  In  the 
Southeast,  and  the  third  longest  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  new  year  will  see  him  turn  administra- 
tion of  the  organization  over  to  Millard  A. 
Beckum  as  executive  vice  i»'esldent,  although 
stUl  retaining — most  apprc^irlately — a  con- 
nection through  which  his  wide  knowledge 
ckn  beheflt  the  organization  to  which  he  has 
given  his  professional  life. 

Lester  Moody,  In  the  process  of  fighting  the 
battles  of  Augusta  and  the  CSRA  In  Wash- 
ington, became  acquainted  with  Congress- 
men and  national  agency  chiefs  as  have  few 
men  In  this  Nation.  The  development  of  a 
9-foot  channel  for  the  Savannah  River  and 
of  the  Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell  Dams  came  as 
the  result  of  the  persistent  work  which  he 
and  others  contributed  over  the  years,  de- 
spite obstacles,  delays  and  discouragements. 

Similar  work  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
Port  Gordon  and  other  Federal  Installations 
here,,  and — on  the  State  level — ^to  a  network 
of  fine  highways  that  radiate  from  Augusta. 

He  has  received  high  honors  for  his  serv- 
ices. Among  these,  he  has  been  a  director 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
In  1960  he  was  appointed  an  honcM'ary  mem- 
ber of  the  Augusta  Port  Authority.  One  of 
the  top  honors  was  the  decoration  for  out- 
standing civilian  service  in  1960,  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  presented 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  P.  M.  Albrecht,  who  said,  "Were 
It  not  tor  the  Clark  HIU  project,  which  he 
helped  so  much  to  obtain,  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion could  not  have  been  located  in  this 
area." 

His  Interest  In  waterways  has  not  been  pa- 
rochial, by  any  means.  He  performed  a 
broad  regional  service  through  his  member- 
ship of  the  Southeast  Rivers  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

The  direction  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
will  be  In  good  hands  with  the  highly  capa- 
ble and  conscientious  Millard  A.  Beckimi. 
Whatever  may  be  accomplished  In  the  future, 
howevw,  will  owe  much  to  a  splendid  foun- 
dation of  accommpllshment  during  38  years 
of  guidance  by  Mr.  Moody. 

So  long-as  the  water  of  the  Savannah  River 
continues  to  bear  the  products  of  this  area 
to  the  sea  In  barges,  it  will  constitute-  a 
moving,  living  memorial  to  Lester  S.  Moody. 


A  Public  Servant  of  Rare  Dedication 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALirOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  California  Constitu- 
tion the  State  board  of  equalization  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  boards  in  our 
Golden  State.  Established  in  1879  the 
State  board  of  equalisation  determines 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
local  county  firovemment  may  estaUish 
assessed  valuations  on  real  and  personal 


property  so  that  throiurhout  the  Slate 
we  have  uniformity  of  aasescmenta. 

In  addition  to  the  original  and  liistoric 
responsibilities  of  equallssingr  local  pn^i- 
erty  taxes,  the  State  board  of  equaliza- 
tion has  been  given  a  responsibility  of 
collecting  State  taxes.  This  has  resulted 
in  giving  the  five-man  board  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  collector 
of  tax  revenue  anjrwhere  in  the  Nation 
for  the  board  of  equalization  is  reqx>n- 
sible  for  California's  sales,  highway,  fuel 
motor  vehicle  and  alc<diolic  l)everage 
taxes.  The  board  through  the  years  has 
attained  an  outstanding  r^mtatton  for 
honesty  and  fairness.  This  reputation 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  leadership  of 
conscientious  people  such  as  the  Honor- 
able Paul  R.  Leake,  who  again  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  State  board  of 
equalization. 

An  editorial  in  the  Chico  State  Enter- 
prise Record  outlines  the  tremendous 
work  which  Chairman  Le»ke  has  per- 
formed since  l)ecoming  a  member  of  the 
board  in  1952  and  during  three  terms  as 
its  chairman.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  editorial : 

A  Public  Skevant  or  Rabz  Dedication 

"Paradoxical"  Paul  Leake  this  week  was 
elected  to  serve  again  as  chairman  of  the 
Calif  or  nU   State   Board    of   Equalization. 

This  was  not  a  new  honor  for  "Paradoxi- 
cal" PaiU,  because  he  has  held  the  chair- 
manship on  three  previous  occasions  since 
he  became  a  member  of  the  State  board  in 
1952. 

But  his  Section  again  to  the  board  chair- 
manship Is  ample  evidence  of  the  regard 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  the  board 
and  Is  a  signal  honor  for  a  public  servant 
of  eminent  degree. 

We  have  long  referred  to  Leake  as  "Para- 
doxical" PaiU  because  he  talks  like  a  politi- 
cian, but  he  doesnt  act  like  one. 

For  example,  shorUy  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  State  board  by  the  then  Gov. 
Earl  Warren  (now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court),  Leake  unleashed  such  an 
effective  stream  of  fiery  political  talk  that 
he  Inaugurated  a  liquor  reform  movement 
which  resulted  In  a  cleanup  of  a  sordid 
situation  whl<di  had  existed  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Thanks  to  Leake,  the  corrective  liquor 
control  amendment  passed  by  the  people 
In  1964  has  made  CalifOTula's  system  a 
model  for  States  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  process,  Leake  made  some  power- 
ful enemies,  among  them  WUllam  Bonelll, 
the  czar  of  southern  Calif  CMTiia  who  had  been 
a  potent  power  on  the  equalization  bocu-d 
for  many  years.  After  Leake  finished  with 
Bonelll,  the  latter  flew  the  coop  to  Mexico 
to  avoid  prosecution.    He  still  Is  In  Mexico. 

But  six  liquor  agents  and  three  members 
of  the  leglslatxire  did  not  escape  as  did 
Bonelll.  They  were  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
prison. 

So  Paul  Leake  made  some  powerful 
enemies.  But  he  also  made  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  friends  among  the  grateful 
people  of  the  State.  His  momentiun  of  pop- 
ularity was  such.  In  fact,  that  we  believe  yet 
today  that  he  could  have  had  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  In  1964  If  he 
had  wanted  It.  But  Leake  shied  off,  and 
veteran  poUtlcal  observers  wlU  remember 
that  colorless  Dtck  Graves  finally  ended  up 
as  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  eventxial 
loser  to  Goodwin  J.  Knight. 

As  such,  Paul  Leake  was  then  a  p(Hitleal 
paradox.  He  proved  himself  an  expwt 
politician,  yet  he  disdained  the  rewards  tiiat 
most  politicians  seek — ^puUlc  acclaim  and 
higher  office. 
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IiMk*  aetUed  down  Into 

poat  and  oonttnued 

and    Improvement!. 

knowledge  again  proved 

le  declined   ttae 


aaylng  tbat  a  man  as 
■reapeetad,ya  Paul  Leake 
at  an  obtaining  cam- 
tlnM.  But  Paul  Leake 
bidp    trttaterer,    neltber 


otb  »rwlae. 
tnk 


to  the  poUUcal  trail 

and  eonducted.  and  fl- 

oounty  ftampalgna.    The 

raeoceiful,  becauae  Leake 

rceelTed  landallde  Totes 

It   te  doubtful   If  any 

ler  In  California  could 


fitting    and   proper    that 
Leake  abould  again  be 
of    the    State   Board   of 
aole  Interest  te  good  gor- 
pobUe  aarvant  of  rare 


U^  lirfMrMts  UT«h«4  k  Arab-Israel 
Water 

EZTSNBION 

HON.  EMi  lNUEL 


OF  RKlfARKS 

or 

CELLER 


IN  THS  HOUSS  I  W  BXPUSSNTATIVSS 

Wednesday ,  January  IS.  1964 

Mr.  CEUjER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
tragic.  Indeed,  fo  r  the  Arab  pec^le  that 
Ita  iMders  ham  eboaen  to  disregard 
emelly  tbe  wetf  a  re  at  their  own  people 
and  have  eonoe^trated  aolely  on  their 
Israel.  The  avowed 
Na8aa--in8pired    Arab 


enmity    toward 
purixiae   of   the 

military  accord  cjr  IS  Arab  States  is  the 
downfall  of  Israe  .  AH  efTorts  to  resolve 
peaceably  the  .  ordan  River  dlq^utes 
have  been  unavai  ing.  The  Arab  leaders 
remain  Intranali  ent.  deq;dte  the  fact 
that  a  plan  has  I  een  worked  out  for  the 
use  of  the  wate'  of  the  Jordan  River 
which  would  brln  t  decided  econ(Hnic  ad- 
vantages to  both  the  people  of  the  Arab 
States  and  to  the  people  of  Israel  It  is 
obvious  that  thii  wish  to  hurt  Israel 
takes  precedence  In  the  minds  of  the 
Arab  politicians  over  ooocem  for  the 
well-being  and  ec  onomlc  development  of 
the  Arab  people. 

Moreover,  grav  *  dangers  to  the  peace 
In  the  Middle  Eist  lurk  in  the  accord 
reached  by  Arab  leads  of  state  to  set  up 
an  allied  military  ccxnmand  with  perma- 
nent beadquartei  s  and  a  separate  staff 
and  budget  to  dn»lvc  Israel  of  water 
from  the  Joidan. 

The  XTtalted  8U  tes  has  a  great  interest 
in  peace  in  the  M  ddle  East,  and  it  would 
be  most  advanta  leous  to  our  own  self- 
interest  were  Pre  Ident  Jcdmson  to  send 
his  representative  to  Arab  leaders  to 
express  the  ooicem  of  the  United 
States,  m  doing  so.  tbe  President  will 
be  following  an  lethm  p^ntllri  to  that 
wfaldi  be  took  w|ben  he  gave  Attorney 


General  Kennedy  his  recent  sensitive 
assignment. 

Certainly  the  Arab  leaders  must  be 
aware  that  Congress  spoke  most  forcibly 
when  enacting  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The 
House  report  on  foreign  aid  states: 

Oonaldaratloti  ahould  be  given  to  the 
withholding  ot  eoonomlc  aaatetance  from 
thoee  oountrlea  which  perstet  In  pollclea  of 
beUlgcrenoe  and  In  preparatlona  for  their 
execution. 

The  act  Itself  states: 

(1)  No  aaatetance  shall  be  provided  under 
thte  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Aaatetance  Act  of  1964.  to  any 
country  which  the  Prealdent  determines  la 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforts  directed  against — 

( 1 )   the  United  SUtes, 

(3)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  thte  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  £>evelopment 
and  Assistance  Act  of  10M.  until  the  Presi- 
dent determinee  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assurances 
sattefactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts 
or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed,  rhls 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authc^ty  contained  in  thte  Act. 

No  language  can  be  clearer  and  no 
warning  more  specific. 


W»  Stin  Prke  Faiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  MiCHicaif 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  AiQlwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1963,  enUtled  "It's  Still  Price 
Fixing,"  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  which  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  tlian  legislation  to  de- 
stroy the  last  remaining  independence 
in  the  hands  of  the  little  retailer  and  to 
eliminate  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
sumer to  secure  competitively  price  mer- 
chandise. 

This  excellent  editorial  sets  forth  still 
further  reasons  why  this  iniquitous  legis- 
lation ^ould  not  become  law. 
It's  Snu.  Paicr  Fixins 

The  prlce-flzlng  proposal  that  has  been 
kicking  around  Congress  for  years  Is  up 
again  thte  session  under  the  fancy  name  of 
quality  atablllzatlon.  Apparently  thte  has 
fooled  some  Congressmen.  The  talk  around 
Washington  te  that  the  bill  may  slip  through. 

That  would  be  a  mtetake.  For,  whether 
you  call  it  quality  stabilization  or  fair  trade 
(an  older  tag) .  the  measiire  remAlns  a  prlce- 
flxlng  gimmick  and  runs  smack  against  tbe 
kind  at  econntnlr  system  thte  country  has 
long  cbertehed. 

Basically  the  blU's  purpoee  te  to  make  it 
Impoaalbte,  legally  and  In  practice,  for  any 
nurchant  to  aell  a  nationally  branded  item 
to  consumers  at  any  price  lower  than  that  set 
by  Its  manufacturer.  Thte,  the  argimient 
goes,  would  protect  the  little  retailer  against 


price  cutting  big  chains  and  discount  housea. 
give  customers  better  serrioe,  and  protect 
nutnttfacturen'  product  reputations. 

In  effect,  such  a  propoaal  woiild  force  sig- 
nificant changes  in  our  economic  landBci4>e. 
It  would  abridge  retailer  freedom,  reduce 
competition,  eliminate  bargains  and  possibly 
start  a  stampede  away  from  brand  name 
items  to  offbrand  products. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  which  opposes 
the  bill  along  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  said  it  could  cost  consumers  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(fTC),  puts  the  figure  even  higher.  A  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Air  Force  Times  says  the 
measure  would  "have  such  an  inflationary 
effect"  as  to  seriously  "erode  the  value  of 
the  tl.2  billion  military  pay  raise"  Just  en- 
acted. The  fTC  notes  that  the  average  busi- 
ness failure  rate  per  10,000  business  concerns 
is  higher  in  States  with  fair  trade  statutes 
than  In  those  States  with  competitive  pric- 
ing. 

Congress  should  handle  thte  ill-advised 
piece  of  legislation  just  as  it  has  In  the 
past — forget  it. 


Edward  W.  Brooke,  Sr^  74 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


OF  maaacHUBinia 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
arys, an  outstanding  lawyer  who  liad 
devoted  his  professional  life  to  the  public 
service,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Sr.,  died 
here  In  Wasliington.  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
was  the  father  of  Massachusetts'  distin- 
guished attCMney  general,  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Jr.,  had  served  for  more  than  40 
years  as  an  attorney  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  und  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies. Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  VA  before  Ills  retirement  In 
1956,  Mr.  Brooke  was  legendary  In  the 
VA  for  his  devotion  to  the  public  good 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  highest  standards 
of  Federal  service.  Although  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  working  with  Mr. 
Brooke  during  my  tour  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA,  I  knew  him  by 
reputation  and  It  was  an  outstanding 
one.  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathies  to 
Attorney  General  Brooke,  and  to  his 
mother  and  his  sister  and  insert  the  arti- 
cle outlining  the  late  Mr.  Brooke's  career 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  on  January  10: 

Edward  W.  BaooKZ,  8«.,  74,  Attokney 
GomuL'a  Fathzx 

Funeral  services  for  Bdward  W.  Brooke,  Sr., 
74,  father  of  Attorney  General  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Jr.,  will  be  held  at  St.  Luke's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Washington,  DC,  Saturday  at 
a  p.m. 

The  senior  Brooke,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  was  an  attorney  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  waa  responsible 
for  reviewing  and  Judging  legal  caaea  involv- 
ing veterans  In  all  60  States. 

He  had  been  presented  the  Dtetlngutehed 
Service  Award  by  the  VA. 

Bom  in  Vlrglnte,  he  had  lived  In  Washing- 
ton since  1908,  and  was  a  member  of  tbe  Dte- 
trict  of  Oolumbte  bar  almost  SO  years.  He 
was  active  in  church  affairs  at  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church. 
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Bealdea  the  attorney  general,  the  senior 
Brooke  leaves  hte  wife,  Helen  8.,  and  a 
daughter,  ICrs.  Helen  B.  Amoa.  of  Waahlngton. 


Old  Florida  Rnia — ^A  New  Indntby  in  Onr 
Midst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Florida,  a  State  beset  with  the  enormous 
practical  problems  of  relocating  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  displaced  persons, 
comes  a  story  which  proves  that  our 
country  still  possesses  that  dynamism 
which  brought  it  the  unchallenged  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world. 

This  inspiring  example  of  practical 
and  realistic  cooperation  between  Amer- 
ican business  and  professional  people 
and  refugees  from  Castro's  Communist 
Cuba  culminated,  on  February  5,  1963, 
in  the  marketing  of  the  first  products  of 
a  new  UJS.  industry. 

America  achieved  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  that  history  has  ever  known 
through  its  dynamic  capitalistic  system, 
controlled  by  the  democratic  process  reli- 
giously protected  through  the  fore^ht 
of  the  authors  of  our  Constitution.  Our 
people  have  attained  this  high  standard 
of  living,  not  alone  for  the  privileged 
few.  In  fact,  all  who  dwell  here  and 
have  the  desire  and  the  energy  may  reap 
great  benefits  and  rewards. 

Not  only  from  Cuba,  but  from  the  far 
comers  of  the  world,  oppressed,  free- 
dom-loving people  have  flocked  to  the 
United  States  in  time  of  stress  and  re- 
pression. They  have  left  behind  their 
possessions  and  often  their  loved  ones — 
friends  and  family.  America  has  opened 
its  doors  and  Its  heart  to  these  human 
beings  who  sought  the  freedom  only  the 
United  States  seemed  able  to  provide. 

With  them,  for  two  centuries,  hiave 
come  the  brains  and  the  skills  of  the 
world,  enriching  our  country  with  those 
most  precious  of  resources — human  abil- 
ity and  aptitude — resources  which  can 
be  fully  developed  only  In  an  atmosphere 
permitting  the  freedom  of  choice  in 
labor,  in  study,  in  play. 

To  those  among  us  who  may  doubt 
that  America  any  longer  possesses  that 
lilstoric  dynamism  which  resulted  in 
bringing  to  our  shores  the  genius  of  an 
Einstein  and  the  voice  of  a  Caruso,  these 
remarks  are  directed. 

In  1961,  a  small  group  of  Florida  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  women 
Joined  with  two  former  Cuban  distillers 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  new  in- 
dustry in  Florida. 

These  men  and  women  adopted  the 
traditional  American  way  and  asked  tlie 
people  of  Florida  to  invest  the  fimds  to 
enable  them  to  launch  their  infant  en- 
terprise. They  pointed  out  that  there 
had  occurred  a  virtual  explosion  in  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
proposed  that  an  American  rum  Industry 


could  rise  iriioenlxlike  from  tbe  ashes 
of  the  embargoed  Cuban  operation. 

After  an,  Florida  had  the  sugarcane, 
the  water,  the  sunslilne  and,  now,  the 
people  with  the  know-how  to  produce 
noble  beverages  in  the  tradition  of  the 
great  rums  of  the  Antilles. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  Nation, 
the  people  of  Florida  responded  to  this 
challenge  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
that  can  only  bolster  our  faith  in  the 
democratic  processes.  More  than  2,900 
free  Americans  exhibited  their  faith  in 
the  skills  and  integrity  of  these  pioneers. 
A  new  American  industry  was  bora — the 
Old  Florida  Rum  Co.  New  pasrrolls  were 
created.  A  new  source  of  wealth  and  op- 
portunity was  developed  in  our  midst. 

The  farm  community  benefits  because 
Florida  rum  is  created  from  Florida  cane 
sugar  grown  in  the  Everglades-Okeecho- 
bee  area,  thus  providing  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  this  high-grade  agricultural  by- 
product. 

Initially  the  company's  products  were 
available  only  in  Florida.  But  tn  less 
than  2  months  orders  and  Inquiries  be- 
gan coming  in  from  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  as  far  away  as  Colorado  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  true  that  rum  hks  been  produced 
in  the  United  States  from  earliest  colo- 
nial days.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
market  for  American-made  rum  dwin- 
dled in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  to 
the  point  where  it  became  a  negligible 
factor  in  UJS.  economy. 

Now  the  ramifications  of  this  expand- 
ing Industry  are  almost  beyond  imagin- 
ing. In  its  struggle  to  develop  a  more 
balanced  economy,  an  economy  less  reli- 
ant, proportionately,  on  tourism,  Florida, 
like  some  other  States,  is  ardently  ex- 
ploring every  possible  way  to  attract  a 
new  clean  industry  to  the  State  and  to 
develop  indigenous  industry.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  campaign  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuing health  of  the  State,  especially 
in  the  face  of  the  popidation  explosion  It 
is  experiencing.  And  it  is  quite  generaJiy 
acknowledged  that  the  addition  of  new 
payrolls  alone  is  not  enough.  Certainly 
new  service  companies  are  more  than 
welcome.  New  assembly  and  fabricat- 
ing plants  are  sought  after  and  warmly 
received.  But  a  whole  new  Industry,  us- 
ing the  raw  materials  of  Florida's  fields 
and  groves,  as  well  as  creating  new  pay- 
rolls, adds  an  additional  dimension  that 
is  both  rare  and  especially  precious. 

And,  most  fortuitously,  even  the  fabled 
Florida  tourism  complex  is  helped  by  this 
new  rum  industry. 

For  example,  industry  leaders  already 
are  making  advance  explorations  into  the 
foreign  market  with  the  intention  of  car- 
rying the  name  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  rum,  not  only  to  Europe,  but 
to  the  Near  and  Far  East  as  well. 

The  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  already  is  assured  and 
a  number  of  f  arsighted  citizens  are  pres- 
ently at  woiic  making  important  con- 
tacts in  the  foreign  market. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  permanent 
UJS.  trade  centers  will  be  of  immeas- 
urable assistance  in  this  connection  as 
will  the  industry's  participation  in  ap- 
propriate international  trade  fairs  and 


expositions  in  many  parts  of  the  devel- 
oped world. 

Thus  the  name  of  Florida  and  the 
United  States  will  be  carried  on  the  wings 
of  one  of  its  proudest  products  to  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Certainly  there  exists 
no  better  ambassador  of  good  will  than 
a  fine  product,  offered  with  digoity  and 
reelect  to  the  pe<4)le  oi  foreign  lands. 


Frei|[lit  Rednctioa  BeneSts  Georfia  Con 
Ui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  a  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

OF  aaoacTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1964 

Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  study  Just  rdeased  by  agricultural 
economists  at  tlie  University  of  Georgia 
points  out  how  Cteorgia  corn  users  are 
benefiting  fnxn  the  reduction  in  freight 
rates  for  grain. 

I  commend  this  study  to  my  colleagues 
with  the  belief  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
them: 

FaxicRT  RxDUcnoN   BxM0TrB   OxoaciA 
CoaM  Uasas 

Athens. — OeorgU  com  users  are  benefiting 
from  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  for  grain 
begun  last  Febniary,  aooordlng  to  a  study 
Just  released  by  agricultural  economtete  of 
the  University  of  Oeorgla. 

Since  Georgia  annually  uses  about  90  mil- 
lion bushete  more  com  than  It  producee, 
Georgia  com  prices  are  dependent  upon  com 
prices  In  the  Midwest  plus  tranapcHteUon 
and  handling  charges.  Dtulng  the  past  6 
years,  the  difference  In  Oeorgte  and  lildwest 
corn  prices  has  averaged  about  18  cents  per 
bushel  higher  for  Georgia. 

Because  com  te  the  baale  Ingredient  In 
feeds  for  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry,  Georgia's 
agricultural  leaders  consider  that  reducing 
thte  unfavorable  price  difference  te  oanrmtlnl 
to  the  economic  advancement  of  the  State's 
Uvestock  and  poultry  Industries. 

That  the  reduction  In  freight  rates  has 
helped  doae  the  gap  te  documented  In  a 
study  made  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Blckhoff  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Padgett  of  the  oc^ege  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Athens.  It  Includes  a  oomparteon  of 
monthly  com  prices  In  GeorgU  and  the  lild- 
west since  February  1962.  Thte  oomparteon 
shows  that  the  difference  definitely  has  be- 
come more  favorable  fcM*  Gecxgla  com  users. 

For  example,, In  the  3-month  period,  June 
to  August,  a  time  of  year  when  Georgte  corn 
Imports  are  high,  the  difference  In  com 
prices  at  Gainesville,  Athens,  and  Augusta 
and  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  averaged  6<4  oante 
lower  in  1963  than  In  1962. 

In  their  report,  Drs.  Elckhoff  and  Padgett 
said  results  of  the  study  are  encouraging  for 
Georgians.  They  pointed  out  that  the  real 
effect  of  the  freight  reduction  on  com  prices 
In  Oeorgla  has  not  been  apparent  becauae  the 
price  of  com  Increased  about  10  oenta  a 
bushel  in  1963  over  that  of  19«a. 

"Thte  was  misleading,"  they  explained,  "be- 
cause 1963  com  prices  In  the  Midwest  were 
higher,  too.  The  real  value  of  the  freight 
reduction  to  Georgians  te  reflected,  not  in  the 
price  of  com  In  Georgia,  but  In  the  difference 
between  what  com  coats  In  Georgte  and  what 
It  costs  In  the  Midwest." 

Dr.  S.  J.  Brailnen.  chairman  of  the  dlvtelon 
of  agrlcultxiral  economloa  of  the  unlverattyt 
ooUege  of  agriculture,  aald  that  alnoe  the 
freight  reduction  has  been  In  effect  for  only 
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I  by  the  Soutborn  BaU- 

(^Mratton  of  Its  blc  eoon- 

tlMae  *31c  Jtibna." 

for  H^iiMwy  grain,  can 

I  ot  com  and  can  be 

autoznatleally. 

that  bis  dlaouaelon  wttb 

Indicate  tbat  they 

com  by  rati  than  ever 

that,  thus  far,  the  effects 

rates  on  Tennessee  River 

appear  to  be  negligible. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


I  OF 

IN  THS  HOU8X 


nw    TOBK 


OF 


Tuesday, 


Mr.  MULTER. 
mend  to  the  attention 
the    following 
opinion  broadcu: 
TV  In  New  York 
14.  1M3. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 

of  our  colleagues 

statement    of    editorial 

over  station  WABC- 
0^  December  12.  13,  and 


As  the  editoria 
slble  citizen  who 
should  be  imwill^ig 
reepoDsible  and 
have  guns.    Whit 
New  York  is  in  Uqe 
bin.  HJl.   9504. 
interstate  traffic 

The  editorial  follows 


In  October 
legislature  to  let 
own  firearms  law 
different  kinds  of 
upstate  areas.    Tb ) 
make  us  feel  more 
State  should  take 
look  at  the  kind  oi 
be  tinpnsed  on 
too  easy  to  buy 
to  buy  them  in 
too  easy  to  shoot 
crltldaed  by  many 
tightening  of 
constitutional 
bear  arms.    They 
be  able  to  keep 
selves      from 
thinks  the  self  . 
senry  Is  not  the 
needs.    We  think 
need  weapons,  they 
their  responsibility 
and  tbemselTes 
bear  srms  was  neve  ' 
bear  them 
Senator  Dodo,  of 
bill  to  restrict  maU 
arms.  He  wants  a 
mission  before  he 
tSe  mall.    But  the 
Interstate  shipment 
wUl  be  Just 
as  they  have  been 
of  the  Dallas 
minds,  we  think 
lature  has  an  erei 
to  allow  the  city  to 
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>nable  to  fiirimff  that 
Its  full  Impact  upon  the 


RKPRS8ENTATIVES 

anuary  21, 19€4 


points  out  no  respon- 

^ants  to  obtain  firearms 

to  show  that  he  is 

^oes  have  the  right  to 

W  ABC-TV  asks  for 

with  the  intent  of  my 

vhich  would   regulate 

guns. 


Daxxas  i  jn>  Nkw  Yokk 
WAB<l-TV 


asked  the  New  York 
Vew  York  City  make  Its 
We  said  the  city  needed 
firearms  control  than  niral 
killings  In  Dallas  only 
strongly  that  New  York 
in  urgent  and  thorough 
restrictions  that  should 
who  buy  guns.     It  Is 
in  Dallas  and  too  easy 
York  City.     And  it  Is 
'  hem.    Our  editorial  was 
sportsmen  who  feel  any 
laws  cuts   into  the 
that  Americans  can 
honest  citizens  should 
to  protect  them- 
Is.     But      WABC-TV 
of  an  armed  cltl- 
of  protection  this  city 
;hat  if  responsible  men 
should  be  ready  to  prove 
by  registering  their  guns 
e  constitutional  right  to 
intended  as  a  license  to 
In  the  Congress, 
;,  is  working  on  a 
order  shipment  of  fire- 
man to  get  imlice  per- 
an  order  a  gun  through 
DoDD  bill  only  will  affect 
of  wei^Mns  and  firearms 
in  New  York  City 
Now,  while  the  memory 
is  still    tttatx   in   our 
New  York  State  Legls- 
•tronger  responsibility 
:  oake  laws  that  will  ftMxe 


peo>le 

guts 
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weajons 

guar  kn  tee 

aiy 

weapons 
crlz  tlnal 
pro'  ectlon 
kiid 


T  ke 


irrespoi  sibly, 

Ooi  inecticut. 


every  gun  buyer  to  register  his  weapons 
with  the  poUoe.  Who  oooM  say  that  the 
■hots  that  were  llred  In  Dallas  oould  not 
have  been  fired  here? 


When  Is  aa  Offer  an  Offer? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF   RXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration has  done  one  of  the  greatest 
jobs  performed  by  any  phase  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  has  brought  elec- 
tricity to  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
rural  homes,  all  of  which  were  without 
It  before  the  beginning  of  REA.  It  did 
not  seem  that  an  agency  which  has 
functioned  so  well  would  have  too  many 
problems.  However,  the  REA  Is  con- 
stantly confronted  with  difficulties  of  one 
kind  or  another,  many  of  which  are  due 
to  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  not  fully  familiar  with  its 
operation. 

Such  a  case  was  Invited  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  National  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Association.  An  article  on  the  sub- 
ject explains  the  association's  position 
and  I  place  It  in  the  Record  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  Interested 
may  better  evaluate  the  problem: 

When  la  an  Orrat  an  Offer? — Comptroller 

General's  Cuticism  of  REA  Stems  Prom 

Misunderstanding  of  "OrrER" 
(By  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  and  Robert  O. 
Marritz) 

On  November  22,  1963,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  issued  a  report 
to  the  Cofigrees  critical  of  REA  G.  tt  T.  loan 
policy.  The  ComptroUer  General  heads  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  a  watch- 
dog agency,  set  up  by  Congress  In  1921  to 
Investigate  and  report  upon  "all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  ap- 
plication of  public  fimds"   (31  U.S.C.A.  53). 

The  November  23  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  vagd  that  REA  should  fully  consider 
"all  offers  by  existing  power  suppliers"  be- 
fore making  O.  ft  T.  loans.  It  cites  the  May 
12,  1961.  $14.7  million  G.  &  T.  loan  to  South 
Texas  Electric  Cooperative  as  a  case  In  point 
"where  REA  did  not  thoroughly  examine  Into 
the  merits  of  an  offer  by  an  existing  power 
supplier"  before  making  such  a  loan. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  In  passing  that 
of  the  $560  million  of  G.  &  T.  loans  made  by 
REA  In  fiscal  years  1960-63,  Inclusive,  the 
Comptroller  General  cited  only  the  South 
Texas  case,  involving  2.8  percent  of  all  such 
loans,  as  Ulustratlve  of  REA's  failure  to  heed 
a  power  ccnnpany  offer  before  making  a  O  & 
T.  loan. 

More  Important,  the  Comptroller  General, 
In  his  analysis,  commits  the  same  error  as  do 
many  critics  of  the  G.  &  T,  program.  He 
confuses  an  offer  with  an  Invitation  to  ncKo- 
tlate. 

Orm   DEFINED 

Black's  Law  Dictionary  defines  an  "offer" 
as  something  "so  definite  In  Its  terms  •  •  • 
that  the  premises  and  performances  to  be 
rendered  by  each  party  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain," and  as  "an  act  by  one  person  whereby 
he  gflves  to  another  the  legal  power  of  creating 
the  obligation  called  contract." 


In  other  words,  a  true  offer  contains  a 
legally  enforclble  statement  of  all  of  the 
Important  promises,  charges,  terms,  condi- 
tions, rights,  duties,  and  liabUlties  surround- 
ing a  proposal  by  one  party  to  perform  a  serv- 
ice for  a  second  party. 

All  the  second  party  need  do  is  sign  his 
name  and  the  offer  Is,  by  that  action  alone, 
transformed  into  a  contract. 

Power  companies  upon  learning  of  G.  &  T. 
loan  applications,  iisually  are  careful  to 
avoid  true  offers,  and  Instead,  write  letters 
which  (1)  assert  the  adequacy  ot  their  gen- 
eraUng  capacity  to  supply  cooperative  loads, 
(2)  express  their  desire  to  negotiate  points 
In  controversy,  and  (8)  ask  for  copies  of  all 
financial  feasibility  details  of  the  loan  ap- 
plication. In  addition,  they  may,  in  general 
terms,  siiggest  rate  adjustments  or  changes 
in  conditions. 

These  letters  are  not  offers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  companies  frequently 
refer  to  them  as  such  after  the  O.  tt  T.  loan 
is  made.  They  are,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  "invitations  to  negotiate,"  much  like 
the  slogans  of  the  automobUe  dealer  who 
attempts  to  demolish  bis  competitors  by 
such  statements  as  "lowest  prices  In  town," 
"big  discounts  on  all  models,"  etc.  "IVj  these 
announcements,  the  consumer's  reply  is 
usually  "try  and  get  it."  The  same  problem 
plagues  the  wholesale  power  bxislness. 
c  j>.  a  L.  RKivKWAL  or 


The  South  Texas  O.  *  T.  loan  cited  by  the 
Comptroller  General  is  a  good  example 

On  August  11,  1968,  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co.  submitted  to  the  South  Texas  Electric 
Co-op  group  its  offer  to  renew  expiring 
wholesale  power  contracts.  The  company 
offer  Included  a  30-percent  rate  Increase, 
territorial  restrictions  and  a  dual  rate  pro- 
vision. Later  In  August  1968,  RBIA  made  a 
O.  &  T.  loan  to  Medina  Bectric  Cooperative 
of  Hondo,  Tex.  The  power  company,  there- 
upon, on  November  11,  1966,  revtsed  its  re- 
newal offer  to  the  South  Texas  group  to  In- 
clude a  smaller  18-percent  rate  Increase. 
The  dual  rate  and  territorial  restrictions  re- 
mained. 

This  was  the  last  true  offer  fr<»n  the  com- 
pany. It  came  2^  years  before  the  G.  &  T. 
loan  was  made  to  South  Texas.  Neither  the 
report  of  the  ComptroUer  General  nor  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  upon  which  the 
Comptroller  General  relies,  contains  evidence 
of  any  subsequent  company  offer. 

Negotiations  proceeded  untU  February 
1960,  without  success  and  South  Texas  ap- 
plied for  G.  ft  T.  funds  on  March  10,  1961. 

On  March  24,  1961,  the  oompcmy,  according 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  began  "efforts 
immediately  preceding  REA  locm  approval  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  REA  cooperatives." 
These  were  indeed  efforts  to  negotiate  and 
no  more.  And  for  the  Comptroller  General 
to  assert  that,  in  declining  to  accept  them, 
REA  failed  to  consider  offers.  Is  erroneous 
and  self-contradictory.  Here  Is  what  hap- 
pened. 

On  March  24,  1961,  2^^  years  after  its  last 
offer,  and  after  the  loan  application  was 
filed,  the  company  wrote  to  REA,  asserUng 
that  "the  company  had  adequate  generaUng 
capacity  to  supply  the  existing  and  future 
power  requirements  of  the  six  cooperatives." 
On  March  31,  1961,  REA  replied,  advising  the 
company  to  contact  the  affected  cooperatives. 
On  April  17,  1961,  the  company  wrote  to  the 
cooperatives  and  requested  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  feasibility  of  the  prc^>osed  G.  &  T. 
loan. 

The  Comptroller  General  states  that  "ac- 
cording to  a  power  company  representative, 
the  responses  received  from  the  cooperatives 
did  not  furnish  the  requested  information." 
On  May  3,  1968,  still  without  even  making 
a  new  proposal  to  the  oo<^}eratlTes,  much 
less  an  offer,  company  representatives  met 
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with  REA  officials  and  explained  that  the 
company  was  now  ready,  to  relinquish  the 
dual  rate  and  territorial  restrictions.  REA 
again  advised  the  company  to  convey  such 
information  to  the  oooperatlvee. 

LOAM    ATTWCfftD 

The  company,  however,  never  made  a 
written  offer  to  the  cooperatives  containing 
the  new  terms.  In  fact,  not  even  a  revised 
proposal  was  submitted. 

The  loan  was  approved  May  12. 

This  Is  clearly  not  a  case  In  which  REA 
declined  to  consider  an  offer.  This  Is  rather 
a  case  In  which  the  power  suK>Uer  sub- 
mitted no  offer  during  2V^  years  of  negotia- 
tions before  the  G.  ft  T.  loan  was  made. 

Even  after  the  G.  ft  T.  application  was  filed, 
and  its  justifieatlon  becsine  apparent,  the 
company  extended  no  revised  offer.  Instead, 
Its  representatives  sought  to  stop  REA  from 
approving  the  loan.  Pour  days  before  the 
loan  was  made,  the  company  did  no  more 
than  seek  a  conference  with  cooperative  rep- 
resentatives. If  the  company  was  acting  in 
good  faith  why  did  It  choose  to  not  submit 
a  bonaflde  written  offer  of  wholesale  service? 
This  question  the  Comptroller  General  does 
not  answer. 

REA.  In  this  case,  did  not  yield  to  the 
brlnksmanshlp  tactics  of  Central  Power  ft 
Light  Co.  REA  was  not  confused  or  misled 
by  power  company  tactics  designed  to  pre- 
vent approval  of  the  G.  ft  T.  loan  rather 
than  to  offer  an  acceptable  substitute.  But, 
most  certainly,  no  power  company  offer  was 
ignored  by  anyone,  because  none  was  ex- 
tended. 


Ovcrwhelminc  Siq>port  for  a  Gan  Regis- 
tratioa  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   mW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  9504,  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  pro- 
vide stricter  controls  on  the  Interstate 
shipment  and  delivery  of  firearms. 

Public  sentiment  is  obviously  growing 
toward  the  enactment  of  sensible  weap- 
ons control  laws.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  recently  polled  a 
cross-section  of  the  Nation  and  found 
that  a  majority  of  8  out  of  10  persons 
favored  licensing  of  this  trafficking  in 
firearms.  The  results  of  the  poll  were 
reported  in  the  January  16,  1964,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Thx  Gallup  Poll — A  Majositt  fo«  Pniirr 
To  But  a  Otnr 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Peincxton,  NJ. — The  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  by  a  man  lulng  a  mail- 
order carbine  has  stirred  up  the  debate  over 
greater  control  of  firearms. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  a  represent- 
ative sample  of  the  American  public,  almost 
8  In  10  persons  said  they  favored  a  law  that 
would  require  a  police  permit  in  order  to  buy 
a  gun. 

The  foUowlng  question  was  asked: 

"WotUd  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 

The  findings:  Perdent 

Pavor . 78 

Oppose— _     17 

No  opinion . 6 


The  results,  by  areas  and  groups: 

[In  peroent] 


Men -.. 

Women 

CoUege 

nigh  school 

Grade  and  no  scbooL 

21  to29yssr» 

30  to  49  yean 

SO  and 

East 

Midwest 
South... 
West.... 


FsTor 


71 
85 
80 
81 
74 
74 
81 
78 
SO 
77 
72 
73 


Opposef     No 
opinion 


20 
10 
17 
17 
18 
28 
16 
16 
8 
18 
21 
26 


RqNHi  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress,  much  time  has 
necessarily  been  devoted  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  procedures  and  the 
Washington  scene.  I  deem  myself  for- 
tunate, however,  in  being  able  to  draw 
heavily  on  my  years  of  experience  in  the 
California  State  Legislature  and  many 
personal  contsusts  to  build  a  record  and 
obtain  benefits  for  my  district. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of 
inserting  a  few  highlights  of  my  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  my  constituents  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  into 
the  Record. 

In  another  report  I  shall  discuss  legis- 
lation and  my  activities  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  report  deals  with  office  and  commu- 
nity activities  that  often  are  overlooked 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  public  official's 
duties. 

Hie  report  follows: 

RKPOex  TO  THE  Peopls 

(Prom  Congressman  Aucrrsrus  P.  Hawkins, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Pebruary  1, 1964) 

The  work  of  our  ofllces  locally  and  in 
Washington  has  Included:  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  progrkms;  (2)  the  handling  of  cases 
(veterans,  social  security,  civil  service,  hous- 
ing, immigration);  (3)  dealing  with  employ- 
ment problems;  (4)  providing  Information; 
and  (6)  attempts  to  rehabilitate,  develop, 
and  Improve  the  district  socially,  economi- 
cally, and  politloally.  To  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite our  work  we  opened  two  new  ofllces, 
one  at  9513  South  Central  Avenue,  and  the 
other  at  4251 14  South  Avalon  Boulevard. 

This  report  covers  the  last  half  of  our  work 
In  1963,  and  only  our  ofllce  and  some  of  oiu- 
communlty  activities.  Persons  desiring  our 
report  on  the  first  6  months  or  on  legislative 
activities  should  contact  our  district  or 
Washington  offices. 

A.    PaOOKAMS 

/.  EmploymeTtt 
0\ir  activity  In  finding  employment  has 
brought  about  tangible  results.  While  ovir 
maln  emphasis  has  been  on  stimulating  pro- 
grams to  create  employment  generally,  we 
have  not  neglected  opportunities  to  assist 
Individuals  seeking  specific  Jobs.  Out  of 
some  2,500  persons  interviewed  for  employ- 
ment, more  than  600  were  placed.  Others 
are  now  in  training  and  should  eventually 
find  emplpyment.  None  was  turned  away 
without  at  least  a  try. 


In  addition,  otir  office  refered  over  400  ap- 
plicants for  full-time  clerical  Jobs  with  the 
Post  Ofllce  and  Internal  Revenue,  most  of 
whom  were  placed. 

Prom  these  figures  it  Is  easy  to  observe 
that  our  offlcee  have  striven  successfully  to 
ease  the  xinemplosrment  problem. 

One  of  our  major  goals  this  year  will  be 
to  increase  employment  opportunities. 

We  initiated  a  pilot  vocational  guidance 
program  for  approximately  2  months,  and 
Interviewed  75  people.  Of  this  nximber,  we 
were  successful  in  helping  47.  This  pro- 
gram wil  be  coptinued  through  1964. 
//.  Training 

In  the  realm  of  training  programs,  we  were 
siiccessful  in  initiating  Ecbolarships  for  24  of 
the  28  requests. 

Through  our  youth  employment  services 
we  placed  400  in  Jobs  in  1963  and  many 
others  in  training  under  the  manpower  de- 
velopnaent  and  training  program. 

The  building  mamtenance  program,  a  trial 
project  to  train  certain  persons  for  mainte- 
nance Jobs,  Is  still  struggling,  but  we  were 
able  to  glean  Jobs,  after  completion  of  train- 
ing, for  8  of  the  14  appUcants.  This  pro- 
gram wiU  continue  with  greater  emphasis 
this  year. 

Several  trade  schools  and  sh(^}s  have  of- 
fered us  scholarshlpe  for  1964.  We  will  re- 
cruit for  these  programs  and  solicit  more. 
Although  the  hJord  core  unemployed  Is  a 
particularly  difficult  problem,  through  our 
training  programs  we  hope  to  assist  such 
persons  to  become  qualified  for  employment 
even  though  they  may  have  age  or  educa- 
tional handicaps. 

III.  Miscellaneous 

The  Pederal  Small  Businees  Administra- 
tion aided  our  ofllce  in  holding  a  amaU  busi- 
ness development  cUnlc,  which  was  success- 
ful. Porty-two  persons  attended;  Mr.  Alvln 
Meyers,  regional  director,  and  Mr.  Wiiford 
White,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Management  Assistance,  were  the  main 
speakers.  The  persons  attending  agreed, 
generally,  that  the  clinic  was  exceedingly 
helpful  and  sboxild  be  more  fully  and  spe- 
cifically developed.  The  ofllce  Is  involved, 
therefore,  in  a  questloiuialre-sxirvey  with  the 
participants  to  obtain  a  basis  for  submit- 
ting a  concrete  and  meaningful  program  In 
this  area. 

Our  mental  health  committee.  In  conjune- 
tlon  with  the  south  central  welfare  planning 
oouncU,  succeeded  in  getting  the  county 
board  of  supervtsors,  through  the  county 
department  of  mental  health,  to  approve  a 
mental  health  program  for  the  south  central 
Los  Angeles  area;  $25,000  is  to  be  spent  to 
Initiate  this  program.  Also,  a  grant  of  i900,- 
000,  requested  by  our  mental  health  commit- 
tee from  the  youth  opportunities  board,  has 
been  approved  locally,  and  It  is  hoped  this 
activity  will  become  a  part  of  the  overall 
youth  oppxHiAinlties  board  program.  The 
service  will  be  indlvldiial  out-patient  psy- 
chiatric therapy.  The  fanUly  as  a  unit  will 
be  given  consideration. 

Obtaining  Academy  candidates  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce  Academies  has 
been  quite  a  problem.  Although  we  were 
not  successful  in  attracting  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  class  entering  in  1963,  we  now 
have  11  good  prospects  for  the  1964  class. 
An  effort  wlU  be  miade  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  high  schools  in  order  to  interest 
more  citizens  in  this  program. 

The  coordinating  council  on  economic  de- 
velopment and  employment,  which  we  orga- 
nized to  furnish  overall  plaiuiing  for  our 
area,  has  been  working  steadily  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  various  community  spon- 
sored committees  and  also  to  utilize  the 
members  of  the  advisory  board  mijre  effec- 
tively. We  now  have  125  active  members  on 
the  board. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Job 
Opportunities  met  in  Los  Angeles  in  Novem- 
ber 1963  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that 
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C.   CASES 


Uke 


district  office  bandied 
problems  and  requests. 

the  office  succeeded  in 
results  for  at  least  600. 

problems  were  bandied 

office.     These  included 

7et«-ans  Appeals  Board, 

tlransfers,    prainotl(»is 

and  civil  service  prob- 
matters. 


i.vallable  to  assist  every 
the  only  service  we  can 

1  ban  to  the  proper  places 
they  seek.     During  the 


year  166  persons  were  assisted  by  referral  to 

the  proper  State  agency,  county  supervisor, 

city  councilman,  —semblynuto,  or  to  other 

sources  such  as  community  centers,  schools, 

and  attorneys  for  appropriate  assistance. 
Federal  agency  caaea 

Department  of  Defense  (Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force) : 

Numbw  of  cases 76 

Favorable  disposition 23 

Otherwise  closed 13 

Pending 40 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare   (social 
security) : 

Number  of  cases 20 

Favorable  disposition 6 

Otherwise  cloeed 1 

Pending 13 

Justice  and  State  Departments: 

Private  immigration  bills  (pending) ..  5 

Inunlgratlc«i  cases 43 

Favorable  disposition 14 

Otherwise  closed 3 

Pending 26 

Post  Office: 

Number  of  cases 21 

Favorable  disposition 9 

Otherwise  closed . 1 

Pending 11 

Vel^erans'  Administration : 

Number  of  cases 86 

Favorable  disposition 10 

Otherwise  cloeed 8 

Pending 68 

Civil  Service  Commission: 

Number  of  cases 8 

Favorable  disposition 2 

Pending 6 

Treasiiry    Department     (Internal     Rev- 
enue) : 

Number  of  cases 6 

Favorable  disposition 3 

Pending 3 

Interior  Department: 

Number  of  cases 2 

Pending 2 

Department  of  Conmierce: 

Number  of  cases 1 

Pending 1 

CONCLXTSION 

We  have  striven  to  rehabilitate,  improve. 
and  redevelop  the  district  socially,  eco- 
ncKnioally,  and  politically.  We  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  rational  planning 
in  housing,  education,  social  welfare,  and 
buslnees  development. 

The  21st  Congressional  District  has  been 
called  a  port  of  entry  for  newootners  to  our 
city.  Historically,  the  original  residents  have 
tended  to  move  to  the  westside.  Our  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  assimilate  these  new- 
comers to  our  way  of  life,  and  to  Improve 
our  communities  so  well  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  older  residents  to  move  away 
to  better  their  condition.  We  want  the  resi- 
dents of  oxir  area  to  be  so  well  served,  to  be 
so  well  housed,  and  provided  with  such  fine 
economic  and  social  opportunities  that  they 
will  be  proud  and  fortunate  to  live  In  our 
area  of  the  county.  We  have  made  some 
progress.  In  1964  we  hope  to  make  much 
more. 


Tbe  Economic  Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  BOOC^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  econ- 
omy has  completed  a  year  which  will 
stand  up  well  by  comparison  with  al- 
most any  other  year  in  our  history.    It 


was  a  good  year  for  the  economy  but 
not  good  enoTigh. 

This,  as  I  read  It,  Is  the  theme  of  the 
President's  economic  report.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  House. 

In  the  year  1963,  the  United  States 
left  behind  a  number  of  significant  eco- 
nomic nilestones.  Our  gross  national 
product  passed  $600  billion  near  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  the  3  years  since  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  inauguration,  the 
gross  national  product  has  Increased 
$100  billion  or  20  percent.  And  very 
little  of  the  increase  In  the  value 
of  our  total  output  was  the  result  of  ris- 
ing prices.  In  real  terms,  the  output  of 
our  economy  has  expanded  16  percent 
since  early  1961.  This  3-year  Increase 
is  greater  than  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  every  other  coimtry  In  the 
free  world. 

As  we  passed  the  $600  billion  milestone, 
a  number  of  other  Important  markers  of 
economic  progress  also  went  by — Includ- 
ing record  levels  of  weekly  earnings  for 
workers,  of  corporate  profits,  of  total 
employment,  and  of  residential  con- 
struction. 

We  have  good  reason  to  take  satis- 
faction in  these  gains.  Our  economy 
has  been  advancing  for  almost  36 
months  since  the  bottom  of  the  1960-61 
recession.  We  have  reversed  the  earlier 
postwar  tendency  for  the  time  span  be- 
tween recessions  to  become  shorter. 
And,  if  we  enact  the  tax  cut,  we  stand  a 
good  chance  to  extend  this  upswing  to  a 
record  length. 

But  new  records  are  not  enough 
whether  they  be  in  length  of  unbroken 
advance  or  In  level  of  QNP.  As  the 
President  says  In  his  report,  we  must 
measure  our  performance  against  our 
potential. 

By  this  standard,  we  still  have  much 
to  accomplish.  Too  many  men  and 
women  are  unemployed — 5^  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  Too  much  factory  ca- 
pacity is  Idle — 13  percent.  It  has  been 
more  than  6  years  since  unemployment 
has  been  even  as  low  as  4  percent.  It 
has  been  over  6  years  since  American 
industry  has  operated  near  Its  preferred 
rate  of  utilization.  Pull  emplosonent 
and  full  use  of  factory  capacity  are  mov- 
ing targets — the  labor  force  grows  con- 
tinuously, workers  are  released  by  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  new  Investment 
increases  the  cm?aclty  of  our  factories. 
Thus  we  must  move  fast  Just  to  keep  our 
distance  from  these  targets  from  widen- 
ing. To  catch  up  with  them,  we  need 
to  grow  even  faster. 

The  tax  reduction  bill — passed  by  the 
House  and  now  on  its  way  through  the 
Senate  Finance  CTommlttee — is  the  best 
means  we  have  to  accelerate  our  eco- 
nomic expansion.  This  bill — with  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  recommended  cut  In 
withholding  rates  to  14  percent — will  give 
us  a  big  push  toward  our  goals.  It  will 
put  $8.8  billion  of  additional  usable  In- 
come into  the  hands  of  consumers.  It 
will  put  an  addltKmal  $1^  billion  into 
the  hands  of  corporations.  In  fact,  It 
will  provide  the  greatest  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction, employment,  incomes,  and  prof-* 
Its  in  our  peacetime  history — as  consum- 
ers and  business  go  about  si)ending  their 
additional  after-tax  incomes. 
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Passage  of  the  tax  bill— aad  soon- 
will  make  the  outlook  for  1964  highly 
favorable.  With  the  momentum  our 
economy  generated  In  1983.  the  tax  cut 
wlll.help  to  accelerate  our  eoMxxnlc  ex- 
pansion Instead  of  being  used  to  counter- 
act an  existing  recesslcm.  With  unused 
resources  and  responsible  price  and  wage 
decisions,  our  fine  record  of  price  sta- 
bility— ^unmatched  by  any  other  major 
Industrial  coimtry — will  be  maintained. 
And  our  balance  of  payments — already 
improving  markedly— will  benefit  from 
more  competitive  exports  and  from  a 
more  attractive  home  demand  for  capital. 

It  is  notable  that  the  stimulus  from  the 
tax  bill  comes  from  an  anticipated  In- 
crease in  private  spending.  By  cutting 
taxes,  we  will  unleash  private  demands — 
by  consumers  and  business — and  permit 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  resources 
our  economy  has  the  potential  to  pro- 
duce. 

President  Johnson — In  carrying  for- 
ward and  putting  his  own  touch  on  the 
tax  reduction  program  Initiated  under 
President  Kennedy — is.  In  his  own  words, 
"combining  efficiency  with  expansion, 
frugality  with  c<»npasslon." 

He  Is  submitting  a  budget  that  calls 
for  a  reduction  in  expenditures.  At  £he 
same  time,  he  Is  not  only  provldln^r  for 
a  sizable  fiscal  stimulus  to  expansion 
through  tax  reduction,  he  Is  also  launch- 
ing new  programs  to  meet  human  needs. 
The  new  poverty  program  represents  a 
recognition  that  the  forgotten  fifth  of 
our  p(q>ulatlon  needs  more  than  an  ex- 
panding econ<xny  to  pull  Itself  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  of  Inadequate  Income,  In- 
sufficient education,  poor  health,  and 
lack  of  skill. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  problems 
cannot  be  solved  In  Washington.  They 
must  be  solved  where  they  exist.  But 
the  Federal  Qovemment  has  a  role  to 
play — in  shaping  Its  own  programs  and 
In  encouraging  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  groups  to  bring  their 
efforts  into  focus  in  a  concerted  attack 
on  poverty  in  America. 

The  President's  program  gives  us  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge — to  use  our 
economic  resources  to  their  full  capacity, 
to  moimt  an  attack  on  poverty,  and  to 
adopt  a  lean  budget  without  neglecting 
essential  services  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide,  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  program  deserves  our  sup- 
port, for  It  Is  In  the  best  traditions  of  a 
dsmamlc  economy  that  relies  mainly  on 
private  Initiative  for  Its  forward  momen- 
tum. 

The  President's  announcement  that 
the  Nation's  output  reached  $600  billion 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963  Is  welcome 
news  to  all  of  us.  This  represents  a  20- 
percent  rise  during  the  period  since  the 
Democratic  administration  took  office. 

If  this  rate  of  expansion  continues 
through  1964— and  the  President's  mes- 
sage predicts  that  it  will— the  Nation's 
real  output  will  have  increased  by  nearly 
one-fourth  in  4  years. 

This  record  of  solid  achievement  is  a 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  and  to  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  econcmic  policies  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  Work- 
ing together,  the  Ooverament  and  pri- 


vate enterprise  have  moved  America  to- 
ward steadily  growing  prosperity. 

But  prosperity  in  general  does  not 
bring  prosperity  In  parflcular.  As  the 
President  so  forcefully  points  out,  many 
Americans  are  not  receiving  their  j\ist 
shares  of  the  Nation's  output. 

At  the  end  of  1963. 5  Vz  percent  of  those 
seeking  Jobs  were  unable  to  find  them, 
and  many  more  were  dissuaded  from 
seeking  employment  because  they  knew 
it  could  not  be  found. 

Even  more  shocking  Is  the  fact  that 
one  American  family  In  five  Is  now  living 
on  a  yearly  money  Income  of  $3,000  or 
less. 

We  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  are  out  of  woiic  do  not  wish  to 
be  Idle.  Many  of  them  are  experienced 
workers  with  families  to  support.  All  too 
many  are  teenagers  who  have  yet  to  find 
their  first  Jobs,  who  have  yet  to  achieve 
the  sense  of  self-respect  that  comes  frcon 
self-sufficiency.  Therefore  the  country 
urgently  needs  the  expansion  of  private 
desumd  and  Job  opportunities  which  will 
flow  frMn  enactment  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion in  H.R.  8363. 

We  know  too  that  the  great  bulk  of. 
the  poor  are  not  in  poverty  because  they 
are  stupid  or  lazy.  They  are  the  victims 
of  a  failure  of  American  facts  to  match 
fully  the  American  dream  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  Until  we  are  able  to 
provide  adequate  education,  good  health, 
plentiful  Jobs,  and  freedcmi  iroax  dis- 
crimination for  all  Americans,  that 
dream  will  not  be  a  reality. 

The  President's  war  on  poverty  will 
mobilize  private  and  public  resources  to 
insure  that  for  more  and  more  of  our 
people,  particularly  our  children,  the 
door  leading  out  of  poverty  will  be 
opened. 

The  President's  message  Is  a  program 
for  Federal  action,  but  not  a  call  for 
greater  centralization  of  authority  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  tax  cut  will 
bring  a  great  stimulus  to  private  demand 
and  will  provide  expanding  revenues  for 
State  and  local  government  action. 

The  budget  shows  an  actual  reduction 
in  Federal  spending.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty will  pnxnote  coordination  of  State, 
local,  and  private  activities  with  Federal 
assistance. 

While  the  economic  message  presents 
the  President's  overall  strategy  for  at- 
tacking our  econcmilc  problems,  his  chief 
reliance  will  be  on  the  stimulation  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  coordinated  State- 
local-Federal  efforts. 


Ealogy  for  President  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSAC^tUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Miss  Miriam  Gilbert,  11-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
Representative  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New 
York,  has  written  a  beautiful  poem  in 


memory  of  our  martyred  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  children  of 
our  Nation  have  also  been  greatly  sad- 
dened by  the  tragedy  of  his  death,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  Miriam  has  expressed 
the  grief  and  thoughts  of  her  contem- 
poraries in  the  lines  she  has  composed. 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  her  poem  In  the 
Record : 

A   ETTLOGT   fob   PRESmXNT   Kennedt 

(By  Miriam  Gilbert) 
The  world  died  with  him 
On  that  cruel  November  day. 
His  mem(»7  In  ova  hearts 
Will  forever  stay. 
He  was  the  Naval  hero  of  PT 109 
For  that  he  won  a  medal  for  his  gesture  so 

fine. 
But  then  he  was  stricken  with  malaria  and 

an  injured  back 
Even  then  courage  he  did  not  lack. 
He  became  a  Mmnber  of  Congress,  t^en  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nation 
But  he  never  had  this  expectation, 
llie  world  died  with  him 
On  that  cruel  November  day. 
His  memory  in  our  hearts 
Will  torever  stay. 
He  was  a  man  at  dignity,  good  will  and  dt- 

termlnatlon. 
He  fought  against  all  kinds  of  discrimination. 
He  fought  for  civil  rights,  his  most  important 

bill 
It  would  please  him  most  now  if  that  wish  we 

woiild  fulfill. 
The  world  died  with  him 
On  that  cruel  Novembo'  day. 
His  memory  in  o\ir  hearts 
WlU  f  «ever  stay. 
He  negotiated  with  the   Commxmists,   and 

soon  they  did  find 
He  was  a  man  with  a  very  skillful  mind. 
He  pM-evented  us  from  a  war  against  our 

greatest  foe. 
If  he  hadnt  done  that  we'd  have  suffered  a 

terrible  blow. 
The  world  died  with  him 
On  that  cruel  November  day. 
His  memory  In  cnix  hearts 
WlU  forever  stay. 

In  pubUc,  Jackie  held  back  her  tears  of  grief 
While  inside  her  there  were  cries  of  disbelief. 
Why  did  this  have  to  haj^Mn  to  me? 
John-John  standing  there  bewildered  as  can 

be— 
Caroline  might  have  know  what  it  was  about. 
But  even  in  her  mind  there  was  probably 

some  doubt. 
The  world  died  with  htm 
On  that  cruel  November  day. 
His  memory  in  our  hearts 
Will  forever  stay. 

Be  brave  Jackie,  John- John,  and  Caroline 
Live  your  lives  with  zest. 
For  he  has  gone  to  God's  Heaven 
Where  he  will  find  eternal  rest. 


Motor  Vehicle  InipectioB 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF  1«W    JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  I^}eaker.  we 
all  know  that  government  at  every  level 
places  demands  on  our  citizens.  Good 
citizens  respond,  but  very  often  too  lltUe 
Is  done  to  accommodate  the  convenience 
of  the  individual.  Most  States  now  re- 
quire periodic  ipotor  vehicle  Inspection. 
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stitutl<»i  of  an  inspection  program  operated 
by  privately  owned  garages.  Among  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  system  they  listed  the 
<q>portunlty  for  unscrupulotu  garage  per- 
sonnel to  take  advantage  of  the  motorist  by 
making  uimeoeesary  repairs,  the  possible  cir- 
cumvention of  inspection  standards  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  State  supervision  and 
enforcement,  and  the  posslbUlty  of  the  State 
itself  discriminating  in  the  designation  of 
the  private  official  Inspection  staticna. 

In  addition  to  its  specific  reconunendatlons 
for  Improvement  of  the  State-operated  sys- 
tem, the  subcommittee  summarized  the  pres- 
ent deficiencies  as  follows:  It  Is  costly,  often 
inconvenient  to  the  motorist,  and  the  assem- 
bly line  Inspection  Is  Insufficiently  thorough. 

Nevertheless,  we  agree  that  the  State 
should  continue  to  Inspect  motor  vehicles  as 
part  of  an  overall  traffic  safety  program.  Sta- 
tistics do  not  show  any  positive  connection 
between  highway  safety  and  Inspections,  but 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  Is  no  way 
to  determine  how  many  accidents  might  have 
been  recorded  without  periodic  examinations. 

The  subcommittee  did  a  commendable  Job. 
and  we  hope  its  results  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  the  proper  quarters.  We  also 
hope  that  some  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  building  of  an  in8i)ectlon  station  in 
Ba]ronne.  The  report  did  not  recommend 
this,  perhaps  because  the  study  group  was 
dealing  with  the  statewide  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  with  the  needs  of  specific 
localities.  But  a  station  is  needed  here  to 
end  the  frustrating  delays  and  congestion 
now  the  lot  of  the  local  motorist. 


AUbama't  Exemplary  Family  of  1964— 
The  Freemaat,  of  Sallifent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OV    AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  announce  to  you  the  selection  of 
the  Coy  Freeman  family,  of  Sulligent, 
Lamar  County,  Ala.,  as  my  State's 
Exemplary  Family  of  1964.  Sulligent  is 
located  In  the  old  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting in  Congress.  The  Freeman 
family— Coy,  Evelyn,  Lynda.  Jeannette, 
and  Wanda — was  selected  as  Alabama's 
Exemplary  Family  of  1964  under  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Birmingham 
News  and  the  Alabama  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

In  nominating  the  Freemans  for  this 
high  and  deserved  honor,  their  neighbors 
wrote: 

The  great  Influence  and  good  which  the 
Freeman  family  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do  in  the  community,  county, 
and  State  can  never  be  properly  measured 
or  valued.  It  wUl  live  on  long  after  they 
"have  gone.  Alabama  and  America  need  more 
like  them. 

I  share  this  sentiment  exactly,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Freemans  certainly  typify 
all  that  is  desirable  and  good  In  the 
family  life  of  our  Nation.  I  now  offer 
for  the  Congressional  Record  a  new 
article  announcing  the  selection  of  the 
Freeman  family  as  Alabfima's  Exemplary 
Family.  This  article  appeared  on  page  1 
on  the  Birmingham  News  for  Sunday 
January  19. 1964: 


UNrrr   Its    QiTAiirT — ^A&abama's   Bxucplart 
1964  FASEmT  Rkvbaud 
(By  Alyce  B.  l)V;alker) 

We  give  you — 

The  Coy  Freeman  famUy,  of  SiUllgent,  La- 
mar County — Alabama's  Exemplary  Family 
of  1964. 

The  story  of  Coy  and  Evelyn  Freeman,  who 
started  from  scratch  back  in  1939  to  build 
a  life  together.  Is  in  the  great  American  tra- 
dition. In  their  own  lives  and  through  their 
three  daughters,  they  have  demonstrated 
that  In  the  unity  of  purpose  and  principle — 
there  la  strength,  in  seUleas  service  to  their 
fellow  man — there  la  happiness. 

nUKNOS,  NXIGHBOia 

The  Freemans  were  selected  from  nomi- 
nees over  the  State  in  an  anniiai  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Auburn  University  Extension  Service,  to 
spotlight  family  life  in  Alabama.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  by  a  panel  of  Judges  from 
written  reports  by  friends  and  neighbors  In 
Lamar  County. 

In  April,  when  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom 
In  Washington,  the  Freemans  will  spend  a 
week  In  the  Nation's  capital  as  guests  of  the 
News.  Before  thla  trip,  however.  News  of- 
ficials will  go  to  Lamar  Coimty  to  hold  open 
house  in  honor  of  these  fine  people  whose 
Uvea  are  an  inspiration  to  all  who  know 
them. 

The  Freemans  are  the  second  family  hon- 
ored by  the  two  sponsors  of  this  salute  to 
"Families — the  Alabama  kind."  The  honor 
last  year  went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carter, 
Jr.,  of  Laurel  HIU  Plantation  near  Shorter 
in  Macon  County. 

Of  this  second  "First  Family"  of  Alabama, 
their  neighbors  wrote:  "The  great  influence 
and  good  which  the  Freeman  family  has 
done,  is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  in  the 
community,  county,  and  State  oaa  never  be 
properly  measured  or  valued.  It  wUl  live 
on  long  after  they  have  gone.  Alabama  and 
America  need  more  like  them." 

THXnt    STOaT 

Here  Is  a  capsule  biography  of  each  mem- 
ber Of  Alabama's  1964  Exemplary  FamUy: 

Mr.  Freeman:  He  is  a  dairy  farmer  and 
artificial  breeding  technician  for  Lamar 
County.  A  steward  of  Flint  Hill  Methodist 
Church  21  years,  he  Is  Sunday  School  teacher 
and  superintendent.  Has  been  reelected  12 
years  a  director  of  the  county  farm  b\u*eau; 
past  president.  Molloy  Community  Improve- 
ment Club,  also  its  past  vice  president  and 
agricultural  chairman.  Member,  Vernon 
Masonic  Lodge.  Unit  test  demonstration 
farmer  In  Lamar  County  for  many  years. 
Member,  Lamar  County  and  Alabama  Cattle- 
men's Association.  First  president,  Lamar 
County  Artificial  Breeders  Association. 
Member,  board  of  directors,  Lamar  County 
4-H  and  Dairy  Calf  Chain.  Was  one  of  15 
area  chairmen  in  Lamar  County  this  year  on 
the  4-H  Foundation  Fund  Drive.  Appointed 
to  Alabama  State  Militia  and  ranks  as  honor- 
ary Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Mrs.  Freeman :  Leader,  teacher,  and  worker 
In  Flint  Hill  Methodist  Church  many  years; 
served  on  chiurh  building  and  Improvement 
committee.  Member  of  Home  Demonstration 
Club  since  1940.  Was  president  of  the  club 
when  it  won  first  place  in  the  booth  exhibit 
at  the  county  fair.  Has  also  been  vice  presi- 
dent. Served  as  officer  and  committee  chair- 
man of  Molloy  Community  Improvement 
Club.  Does  all  family  sewing.  Freeses  and 
cans  garden  vegetables  and  frtiit  for  family 
food  supply.  Has  taught  three  daughters  the 
real  values  of  life— sphitually,  kindness  and 
consideration  to  other  people,  self  reUance 
and  confidence,  how  to  work  (cooking,  sew- 
ing, housekeeping,  outside  work  on  dairy 
farm),  and  the  value  of  being  thrifty — how 
to  save  money  for  a  college  education. 

Lynda  Betts  Freeman  Lamon:  Twenty-one 
years  old,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  in 
August  to  Marlon  Lamon.  a  pharmacy  stu- 
dent at  Howard  College.    Graduate  of  Flor- 
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enoe  State  College.  On  the  dean's  list  every 
semester  except  one.  Vice  president  of  soph- 
omore class,  student  government  repressnta- 
tlve,  oounselori  3  jrears'  member  of  AUiMtma 
Student  Education  Association,  hoq;>itality 
committee,  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  PUds  to 
be  a  classroom  teacher.  Eight  years  in  4-H 
Club,  held  every  office  in  local  club  and  pres- 
ident of  County  4-H  Club  Council.  Secre- 
tary of  stat«  4-H  Club  CouncU,  1968-69.  at 
conference  in  Auburn.  FamOy  gave  her  a 
registered  heifer  calf  in  1962,  10  years  old. 
When  she  finished  high  school  she  owned  15 
registered  Jerseys.  Won  prize  money  every 
year  from  the  county,  district,  and  State 
dairy  shows.  Paid  her  own  way  through 
coUege.  Won  $26  bond  for  being  best  In 
English  In  high  school  and  $360  scholarship 
from  Future  Teachers'  AssociatlcHi.  Received 
8  trophies,  103  certificates  of  awards,  67  rib- 
bons, and  49  medals  In  4-H  Club  work.  Won 
three  tripe  to  annual  4-H  Leadership  Camp 
at  Auburn  on  project  work  aild  a  trip  to 
Chicago  (m  dairy  achievement  and  another 
to  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  for  grand 
champion  Jersey  at  district  dairy  show. 

Served  on  the  Farm  Journal  Teen-Advisory 
Board,  1966.  Member  of  Honor  Society, 
Beta  Club,  Olee  CTub,  FHA,  FTA.  student 
councU,  hall  of  fame,  who's  who,  and  annual 
staff  Ih  high  school.  Was  selected  Good 
Citizenship  Girl,  class  poet,  member  of 
homecoming  court,  and  was  in  Junior  and 
senior  plays. 

Jeanette  Freeman:  In  the  11th  grade  at 
Lamar  County  High  School,  16  years  old, 
member  of  Flint  Hill  Methodist  Church, 
teacher  of  Junior  class,  officer  of  MFY. 
Member  of  4-H,  8  years.  President  of  4-H, 
a  years,  vice  president  and  reporter  of  the 
ooimty  council.  Has  five  dairy  a^niit)^^  and 
won  many  prizes  with  dairy  herd.  District 
winner  in  showmanship,  recipient  ot  Brake- 
field  Award.  Has  won  3  trophies,  35  certifl- 
cates,  48  ribbons,  and  16  medals  in  4-H  work. 
Attended  State  4-H  Leadership  Conference 
a  years.  Attended  1  year  as  voting  delegate 
and  another  as  coimty  dress  revue  winner. 
Won  the  county  yeast  bread  contest  3  years. 

Wanda  Freeman:  18  years  old,  plays  the 
piano  for  S\mday  school  and  the  youth  fel- 
lowship of  Flint  HIU  Methodist  Church.  A 
member  of  4-H  4  years,  has  served  as  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  song  leader.  Has  seven 
dairy  animals  of  her  own  and  has  won  sec- 
ond place  a  years  in  the  fitting  and  show- 
manship contest — defeated  for  first  place  by 
her  older  sister,  Jeanette.  Has  received  26 
ribbons,  1  trophy,  7  medals,  9  certlflcates, 
and  $348.78  In  prize  money  which  she  is  sav- 
ing toward  her  college  education.  Was  cho- 
sen County  Dairy  Queen  this  year.  A  mem- 
ber of  Lamar  County  4-H  dairy  calf  chain, 
U  recipient  of  a  fine  registered  dairy  animal, 
part  of  tb«  family  dairy  calf  chain  started 
by  her  uncle  many  years  ago.  This  same 
uncle  gave  the  oldest  sister,  Lynda  Betts,  her 
first  dairy  registered  calf.  She  in  turn  gave 
one  to  Jeanette,  who  then  gave  another  one 
to  Wanda.  Though  loving  dairying,  this 
youngest  daughter  U  more  Interested  in  do- 
mestic chores  and  does  all  the  family 
cooking. 
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North  Dakota's   Medical  Care   Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or  NOBTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJ^ATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include, 
following  my  remaAs.  a  statement  by 


the  North  Dakota  Medical  Association 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  presMxtIng 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  morning. 

I  call  this  statement  to  the  attentkxi 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  because  It 
relates  the  experience  of  my  State  of 
North  Dakota  in  applying  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program  of  medical  care  for  those  over 
65  years  of  age  during  the  first  2  years 
of  its  operation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
these  results  have  been  achieved  at  a 
time  whed  our  State  director  of  public 
welfare  stated  before  a  committee  of  our 
North  Dakota  Senate  that  no  one  in 
North  Dakota  was  going  without  medical 
care  because  of  inability  to  pay  the  costs. 
North  Dakota  has  an  excellent  record 
of  meeting  the  problons  of  low  Income 
people  in  securing  necessary  medical 
care.  I  have  personally  tried  to  find  a 
case  of  an  individual  In  my  State  who 
was  not  receiving  medical  care  because 
of  his  low  income,  but  so  far  I  have  not 
found  one.  I  think  this,  in  itself,  Is  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  adequacy  of  our  medical 
care  program  and  a  sound  argument  that 
limited  medical  care  for  older  peoide 
under  social  security  is  not  needed. 

I  cMnmend  the  following  statement  to 
your  careful  attention: 
Statemxnt  or  C.  H.  PmBs,  MJ3.,  SacaRAST 
or  THx  NoBTH  Dakota  Star  MIdical  As- 
sociation . 

Mr.  dialrman  Mnxs  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  executive  director  of  the 
PubUc  Welfare  Board  of  Korth  Dakota  stated 
befcve  the  North  Dakota  Senate  Oommlttee 
on  Social  Welfare,  at  the  1988  tfSBtoix,  that 
"No  one  in  North  Dakota  was  going  with- 
out medical  care."  This  statememt  was 
made  at  the  time  the  medical  pnrfesslon  of 
North  Dakota  was  attempting  to  broaden 
the  income  requirements  as  far  as  eliglbU- 
Ity  is  concerned,  as  well  as  removing  some 
ot  the  inequities,  of  the  North  Dakota  Kerr- 
MUls  program — already  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Nation. 

North  Dakota  is  not  noted  for  its  wealth. 
In  fact,  based  upon  m*.ix>>iitig  formulas  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  HEW  for  the 
medical-ald-for-the-aged  program,  we  are 
one  of  the  10  poorest  States  in  the  Nation. 
Despite  this,  o\ur  State  legislators  have  been 
willing  to  appropriate  more  than  adequate 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  medically  indigent 
in  our  State. 

riNANdAL    STATUS    OF    MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 
THE  AGED  FSOORAM  IN   NORTH  DAKOTA 

1.  The  N(»-th  Dakota  State  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $2,060,794,  which,  with  the  Fed- 
eral matching  funds,  totaled  approximately 
$10,720,000.  Available  for  the  medical-ald- 
for-the-aged  program  during  the  1961-63 
blennium. 

2.  The  total  spent  for  medical  aid  for 
the  aged  few  the  blenniiun  (State  and  Fed- 
eral fluids)  amounted  to  approximatelv 
$3,886,785. 

3.  Sixty-two  percent,  or  $1,660,885  of  the 
appropriation  by  the  North  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture in  the  1961  session  for  Kerr-Mills  im- 
plementation was  returned  to  the  general 
fund  in  North  Dakota  in  1963. 

4.  Thus,  It  is  easily  determined  that  less 
than  38  percent  of  the  State's  apfwoprUted 
fiinds  were  actiudly  needed  for  medical  aid 
for  the  aged  in  North  £>akota,  despite  a 
very  comprehensive  program  and  the  trans- 
fer of  a  large  number  of  long-term  patients 
from  old-age  assistance  programs  because  of 
continuous  nursing  hcxne  care. 

6.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  States  are 
imwUling  and  imable  to  meet  their  own 
responslbUltles  for  the  care  of  the  needy. 


We  beUeve  that  the  budgetary  facts  of  North 
Dakota's  total  welfare  program  demanstnttsa 
the  wHlingnaa  of  our  legialatars  to  apfiro- 
prlate  suflloistit  funds  to  meet  ths  m^^iifai 
needs  of  our  dttcens.    The  total  budget  for 
the  1001-48  blennium  (oounting  Stats  and 
Federal  funds)   for  our  enttrs  wMfars  pro- 
gram   amoimted    to    $88,488,463.    Of    thU 
amotmt,  ths  State  had  appropriated  $14.- 
418,618.    At  the  end  otT  the  lMl-0$  blen- 
niiun, the  State  pubUc  welfare  board  waa 
able  to  return  to  the  Stoteis  general  fund 
$4,003,279,  OT  approximately  27  peioent  of 
the    State's   approprlatlcm    fOT    all    welfare 
programs.    This   was   accompUshsd   despite 
the  fact  that  ^  categories  of  asslstanoe  in- 
clude comprehensive  medical  care  programs. 
6.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  oommlttee 
to  note  the  tjrpe  of  services  being  offered 
imder  the  Kerr-Uills  program  in  North  Da- 
kota.   The  program  offers  (a)  Inpatient  hos- 
pital   services;     (b)    sklUed    nursing    home 
services:    (c)    physician   services;   .(d)    out- 
patient hoepltfa  or  clinic  servloes;    (e)   pri- 
vate duty  nursing  servloes;  (f)  dental  serv- 
ices; (g)  laboratory  and  X-ray  servloes;  (h) 
prescribed  drugs;    (1)   dlagnosUe.  screcming, 
and  preventative  services,  and   (J)    authOT- 
lEed  phyaleal   therapy.    The  cost  distribu- 
tion for  this  i»x>gram  during  ths  1901-08 
biennlum  is  as  f<Hlows:   80.7  percent  went 
for  musing  home  care,  34,8  percent  for  hos- 
pital care,  6.8  percent  for  physieiaiis'  serv- 
ices, 03  peroent  for  drugs,  OJ  perosnt  lor 
dental  care,  and  1.7  peroent  for  mlsoeUane- 
ous  services. 

NOSTH   DAKOTA'S  BXFIBaDfCS  VOB  TBS   ISSl-SS 

BCENNXUIC 

1.  We  wish  to  cite  some  figures  to  demon- 
strate the  shift  from  old-age  assistance 
transferees  to  new  cases. 


Bienniiim 

isei-«2 

1082-63 

Certified 

2,304 
l,2fi2 
1,012 

1,4M 
»«4 
611 

348 
fiOl 

Transferred  from  OAA... 
New : 

The  above  figures  indicate  a  fairly  drasUc 
shift  in  the  percentage  of  new  cases,  from 
about  34  percent  in  the  first  ysar  to  nearly 
60  percent  In  the  second  year,  related  not  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  patients 
but  to  a  large  drop  in  the  number  trans- 
ferred. 

2.  The  foUowlng  data  relate  some  of  the 
actual  care  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  great  majwlty  (94 J)  pwoent)  of  med- 
ical-ald-for-the-aged recipients  are  longtime 
North  Dakotans,  in  the  State  10  years  or 
more.  Less  than  half  were  receiving  income 
from  OASDI  social  security.  Of  the  1,237 
receiving  care,  1,027  (83  percent),  received 
some  physicians'  services,  538  (43.5  percent) 
were  hospitalized,  737  (59.6  percent)  received 
aid  in  paying  for  nursing  home  care,  961  (77.7 
percent)  received  prescription  drugs,  37  (3 
percent)  received  dental  services,  and  469 
(37.9  percent)  received  other  servloes.  For 
those  hospitalized,  the  average  stay  was  29V7 
days,  although  24  received  100  ot  more  days 
of  hospital  care  and  1  recipient  was  hcepital- 
ized  more  than  250  days. 

3.  Wide  coverage  through  news  media,  TV, 
and  radio,  has  been  available  to  explain  Kerr- 
Mills  to  our  people  and  it  has  been  a  subject 
of  political  campaign  debates,  so  the  public 
is  well  InfOTmed  that  It  is  avaUable,  yet  rela- 
tively few  of  the  State's  aged  have  Inquired 
about  it  and  still  fewer  have  applied,  or 
needed  It. 

POPm-ATION   STATISTICS 

Fot  your  information,  the  1960  census  re- 
vealed North  Dakota's  population  to  be  about 
632,000  individuals,  of  whom  about  66,000 
were  in  the  Kerr-Mils  age  group— 66  or  older. 
CurrenUy,  some  6,800  ot  about  10  peicent  ot 
these  aged  individuals,  are  on  old  age  assist- 
ance rolls  and  eligible  to  receive  oomprehen- 
slve  medical  care  under  that  program. 
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provides  a  far  more  realistic  base  for  assess- 
ing the  aged  group's  need  for  medical  assist- 
ance  than  mere  tabulatlms  of  Income  groups. 

5.  The  gross  overestimate  of  medical  need 
in  the  lower  income  group  demonstrates  that 
expanslcm  of  medical  aid  for  the  aged  to 
aid  the  middle-income  aged,  when  faced  with 
catastrophic  expense,  is  also  within  State 
financial  capabilities. 

In  sximmary.  the  physicians  of  North 
Dakota  believe  that  the  futxire  strength  and 
security  of  America  and  its  citizens,  yo\ing 
and  old.  lies  not  in  greater  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Government,  but  In  preservation, 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible  of  their  in- 
dependence through  protection  of  their  own 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  old  age  by  prevent- 
ing inflationary  reduction  of  the  value  of 
their  income  and  savings,  and  through  pro- 
vision of  needed  help  at  the  local  level  only 
when  and  if  that  help  is  needed. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctunents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Prcmided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctonents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  la&j  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
enunent  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 


Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  infomuitlon  thereof  to  the  Govenunent 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Recokd. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO  THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost' thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent oflBce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
luuai  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  19S8). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawfvQ  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rzcord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CoKosssaiONAL  Rzcoro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobd  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minim\im 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pxirchase  reprints  from 
the  Rkcoro  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Heroic  Americui,  "Stonewdl"  JacktoB, 
Bora  140  Years  Afo  in  Clarksburg,  in 
State  Now  West  VirguBia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wane  voumnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
fitting  that  we  recall  the  140th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious sons  of  West  Virginia  and  of  our 
Nation.  On  January  21,  1824,  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson — Plater  known  to  his- 
tory as  "Stonewall" — was  bom  in  Clarks- 
burg, in  what  is  now  West  Vii^nia. ' 

It  is  a  paradox  that  so  devoted  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  as  Stonewall  Jackson  is 
remembered  throughout  the  world  for 
his  brilliance  as  a  general  in  our  land's 
bloody  and  terrible  Civil  War.  In  that 
conflict,  which  pitted  brother  against 
brother,  he  earned  the  respect  of  his 
enemies,  the  love  of  his  men,  and'  the 
implicit  trust  of  his  commander. 

On  May  10,  1863,  Stonewall  Jackson 
died  of  wounds  accidentally  inflicted  by 
his  own  troops  during  the  confiision  of 
the  Battle  of  Chancellorsvllle.  So  wide- 
spread was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  that  a  leading  Union  newspaper 
concluded  an  editorial  eulogy  with  these 
words : 

stonewall  Jackson  was  a  great  general, 
a  brave  soldier,  a  noMe  Christian,  and  a 
pure  man. 

Not  only  the  southern  cause,  but  the 
entire  Nation  suffered  a  deep  loss  as  the 
passing  of  this  hero.  West  Virginia, 
which  achieved  statehood  on  June  20, 
1863 — scarcely  a  month  after  his  death — 
might  well  have  benefited  by  his  many 
talents  in  the  difBcult  years  following  the 
close  of  the  war.  However,  this  cele- 
brated son  of  the  Upper  Monongahela 
Valley  did  leave  to  posteHty  the  rich 
example  of  his  truthfulness,  self-abnega- 
tion, modesty  In  victory  and  courage  in 
defeat.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  man  has 
transcended  even  the  genius  of  the  mili- 
tary strategist.  His  compassion  and 
high  moral  qualities  are  accurately  re- 
fiected  In  his  words: 

We  must  think  of  the  living  and  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us  and  see  that  by  Ood's 
blessing,  we  transmit  to  them  the  freedom 
we  have  ourselves  Inherited. 


Appendix 

How  Good  Is  Industrial  AdTertisins? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  most  Members  of  this  House 
realize  the  important  part  that  trade 
magazines,  or  business  papers  If  you 
will,  pl^y  in  the  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  There  are  approximately 
2,000  of  these  publications  in  America, 
and  they  cover  every  possible  area  of 
our  economy.  They  are  produced  by 
dedicated  men  and  highly  articulate 
editors,  who  bring  to  the  readers  invalu- 
able information,  up-to-date  techniques, 
product  news,  and  other  vital  knowledge 
which  enables  American  companies  to 
outproduce  the  competitors  in  any  other 
nation. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  in  Boston 
the  Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  founded  in 
1946  by  Norman  L.  Cahners,  of  Boston. 
Beginning  with  one  magazine,  his  firm 
has  grown  to  be  the  third  largest  indus- 
trial publishing  house  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Cahners  is  a  vice  chairman 
of  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  leading  associa- 
tion of  business  and  specialized  publica- 
tion publishers.  Mr.  Cahners  is  an  out- 
standing American  businessman,  being  a 
trustee  of  Northeastern  University,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Mviseimi  of  Science,  a 
director  of  the  Oreater  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  director  of  Stop  k  Shop, 
Inc.,  a  director  of  Information  Handling 
Service,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  a  leading 
civic  volunteer  in  more  than  a  dozen 
prominent  community  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. His  ccmipany  publishes  the 
following  magazines: 

Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Building  Con- 
struction, Building  Supply  News,  Ce- 
ramic Data  Book,  Ceramic  Industry,  De- 
sign News,  Electrical  Design  News,  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power,  Metalworking,  Mod- 
em Materials  Handling,  and  Practical 
Builder. 

At  the  recent  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution,  Mr.  Csihners  made  a  very 
significant  address  entitled  "How  Good 
Is  IndustricJ  Advertising?"  Because  I 
believe  that  these  remarks  are  important 
to  all  of  those  who  would  want  to  under- 
stand the  cc»nmunication  aspects  of  the 


vital  area  of  distribution,  I  am  more 
than  hai^y  to  insert  them  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
HOW  Good  Is  Inddstbial  AovsmsiNO? 
(By  Norman  L.  Cahnoy) 

How  good  is  industrial  advertttlng? 

Does  It  really  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
distribution?  Can  that  contribution  be  im- 
proved— and  how? 

The  questions  are  important  at  any  time. 
They  take  increased  weight  from  our  national 
situation.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that 
if  we  are  to  speed  productivity  and  improve 
our  international  competitive  position,  we 
must  increase  our  capital  goods  expendi- 
tures— improve  plant,  property,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Such  capital  improvements  are  pivotal  to 
product  improvement  and  increased  con- 
sumer expenditiires. 

CToncurrently,  there  is  also  the  need  to 
make  some  kind  of  orderly  approach  to  the 
problems  of  automation,  and  the  retraining 
and  resettling  of  our  industrial  workforce. 

So  the  question  how  good  is  industrial  ad- 
vertising— almost  the  primary  communica- 
tion tool  of  industrial  management — is  of 
immediate  concern. 

I'd  like  to  make  an  important  distinction 
at  this  point.  In  pointing  out  the  current 
task  of  industrial  advertising,  encouraging 
investment  and  orderly  progress  in  tech- 
nology, I  am  clearly  defining  the  role  of 
industrial  advertising.  Industrial  advertis- 
ing, by  and  large.  Is  directed  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  in  Industry,  who  buy  and 
specify  equipment  processes  and  materials. 

Becaxise  this  role  is  simple,  industrial  ad- 
vertising has  largely  escaped  the  social  criti- 
cism aimed  at  consumer  advertising.  No  one 
seriously  asks  the  question:  "Is  lnd\istrlal 
advertising  socially  \iseful?  Does  it  lead 
people  to  buy  things  they  don't  want  (»'  don't 
need?  Does  it  inhibit  our  need  for  a  higher 
cultural  level?  Is  there  too  much  sex  in  in- 
dustrial advertising?  Does  it  give  our  world 
neighbors  a  false  image  of  our  culture?" 

These  criticisms  of  oonsiuner  advertising — 
emotionalized  when  they  are  aimed  at  radio, 
TV,  and  the  mass  magazines,  are  rarely  even 
thought  of  when  students  think  of  indus- 
trial advertising. 

As  a  Nation,  as  businessmen,  as  students 
of  distribution,  we  accept  as  axiomatic  that 
selling  improved  tools  of  production  is  as 
right  as  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  rising 
of  the  moon.    And  as  inevitable. 

We  have  a  long  history  in  America  of  dis- 
seminating information  on  industrial  proc- 
esses. A  good  deal  of  the  docnestlc  travel 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  example,  was  oc- 
cupied with  inqiiirles  into  better  mecms  oC 
production.  Franklin's  correspondence  from 
E\irope  Included  frequent  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  better  ways  to  improve  Ameri- 
can production.  Even  lawyer  John  Adama 
pays  in  his  voluminous  papers  tribute  to  men 
wbo  were  building  better  machines  or  better 
processes.  And  many  of  our  earUest  pieces  of 
china   are   pro\idly  inscribed  with  mottoes 
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in  order  that  he  can  be  exposed  to  adver- 
tising. 

And  all  of  the  advertising,  with  Its  bril- 
liant artistry,  Is  designed  to  pull  the  reader's 
mind  away  from  the  brilliant  editorial  con- 
tent into  the  advertising  message  Tliere 
Is  a  constant  conflict  of  lnt«rest.  which 
strangely  we  accept  as  the  American  or  free 
enterprise  way  of  doing  things. 

It  la  this  conflict  that  generates  mist  of 
the  suspicion  and  disillusion  and  misunder- 
standing that  advertising  critics  voice. 

But  industrial  advertising  has  no  such 
problem,  because  there  is  no  conflict  of  In- 
terest between  editorial  and  advertising. 

Editorial  material  In  Industrial  magazines 
is  written  and  edited  to  Inform  and  not  to 
amuse.  So  Industrial  magazine  editors  are 
cautious,  meticulous,  conservative,  and 
obsessed  by  accuracy. 

Industrial  advertising  again  Is  edited  and 
written  to  Inform  and  not  to  amuse.  The 
advertising  Is  cautious,  meticulous,  conserva- 
tive, obsessed  by  accuracy  and  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  information.  There's  a  lot 
more  guts  than  glamour  In  botli. 

However  unglamorous,  some  surprising  re- 
mits come  from  both  industrial  magazine 
editorial  and  advertising  material.  Both 
have  as  their  primary  function  the  giving  of 
Information.  Both — and  notice  this  very 
carefully — are  equated  by  the  reader  in  the 
same  way. 

Survey  after  survey,  by  both  publishers 
and  advertisers  Indicate  that  readers  get 
their  ideas  from  both  advertising  and  edi- 
torial. Both  advertising  and  editorial  are 
believed.  Both  are  acted  upon  Both  re- 
sult in  purchases  by  readers  of  the  process, 
equipment  or  machine  featured. 

In  short,  both  advertising  and  editorial 
work.  There  is  a  further  dramatic  proof  of 
this.  A  good  many  industrial  magazines 
feature  what  Is  known  In  the  business  as  a 
bingo  card.  This  is  usually  a  one-  or  two- 
page  insert  on  heavy,  colored  stock.  It 
features  the  promotional  literature  offered 
by  the  advertiser  in  his  advertising  page. 
The  Interested  reader  circles  the  Items  he 
wants,  ships  the  card  off  to  the  publisher, 
who  then  forwards  the  right  cards  to  the 
advertiser.  The  advertiser  ships  off  the  sales 
llterat\ire  and  presumably  then  follows  up 
on  the  proei)ect. 

The  results  of  these  "bingo  cards"  are 
often  fantastic.  In  at  least  one  of  our  maga- 
zines, a  bingo  card  will  draw  nearly  a  million 
responses  a  year.  And  this  from  a  circula- 
tion of  less  than  50,000  readers. 

Similarly,  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  an 
editorial  feature,  say  for  example,  on  the  \ise 
of  computers  in  engineering  departments,  to 
run  up  a  total  of  30,000  to  40,000  reprints. 
I  am  not  implying  that  all  editorial  features 
start  a  flood  of  requests.  But  a  flood  doesn't 
surprise  xis. 

So,  if  we  get  high  readership,  and  If  we 
deliver  readers  economically,  can  we  answer 
the  question  "how  good  ai'e  Industrial  maga- 
zines" with  loud  hurrahs? 

I  think  not. 

I  do  think  Industrial  magazines  are  better 
than  they  ever  have  been.  In  fuifllllng  their 
basic  fiinction— cutting  the  tlmelag  be- 
tween Innovation  and  installation — they're 
doing  a  good  Job. 

In  terms  of  the  economics  of  distribution, 
that  is,  in  distributing  capital  goods  cheaper 
than  let's  say  total  dependence  on  personal 
salesmanship,  they're  doing  a  sound  Job.  A 
review  of  the  annual  reports  of  our  largest 
Industrial  companies  will  quickly  reveal  that 
indsutrlal  sales  costs  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  the  largest  consumer  goods 
companies.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  study 
definitely  shows  that  those  industrial  com- 
panies which  devote  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  sales  budget  to  advertising  have  a 
lower  selling  cost  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

Again,  from  the  sales  standpoint,  we  have 


further  evidence.  Increasingly  sophisticated 
marketing  studies  are  being  done  that  indi- 
cate the  vital  role  of  industrial  advertising 
They  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  industrial  advertising 
Investment  and  sales.  If  advertising  is  In- 
creased, say  the  studies,  sales  tend  to  sta- 
bilize in  an  upward  direction.  When 
advertising  is  decreased,  sales  tend  to  move 
downward,  despite  other  sales  activity. 

What  then  clouds  this  happy  picture  i>! 
general  efficiency? 

There  are  two  misgivings  I  have  about 
American  Industrial  magazines  generally 

Incldentally,  we  are  not  discussing  indus- 
trial magazines  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
With  a  view  to  expanding  our  oversea  oper- 
ations, our  company  has  been  studying  mag- 
azines In  other  countries.  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  foreign  induatrial  mag- 
azines are  about  a  decade  behind  us  in 
advertising  and  editorial  techniques.  In 
developing  coiintrles  like  Russia,  there  is  nu 
comparison.  Any  Russian  visitor,  like  my- 
self, who  brings  along  a  supply  of  American 
Industrial  magazines,  finds  he  Is  distributing 
the  riches  of  the  Empire  when  he  offers  a 
Russian  an  American  trade  magazine  that 
costs  less  than  50  cents. 

But  I  am  seriously  concerned  with  Amer- 
ican industrial  magazines  on  two  co\ints^- 
the  lack  of  innovation  and  lack  of  real  con- 
cern with  creativity. 

Let's  take  the  first  one  first — lack  of  In- 
novation. I  don't  mean  here  that  Indtistrlai 
magazines  are  not  presenting  new  products 
or  processes  or  presenting  them  in  new  ways 
Many  magazines,  like  ours,  use  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  experts  to  Improve  magazine  tech- 
nique— in  layout,  In  graphics,  even  In  the 
basic  Job  of  writing  better  and  more  clearly. 
I  do  mean  this:  since  the  fotinding  of 
the  first  industrial  magazine,  Railway  & 
Mechanical  Engineer,  In  1833,  we  are  still 
putting  out  magaaiinfs  They  are  still  rec- 
tangular, still  use  only  type  and  pictures 
still  use  only  paper,  still  are  painfully  writ- 
ten, edited,  and  mailed. 

There  is  something  odd  about  this. 

Here  is  an  Industry  whose  stock  hi  trade 
Is  the  new,  the  exciting,  and  the  different 
Tet.  we  are  still  carrying  on  our  information 
business  as  we  have  for  131  years. 

Our  business  is  dedicated  to  the  Job  of 
encouraging  executive  readers  to  make  huge 
Investments  in  new  technologies,  new  labor- 
saving  devices,  new  eost-cutting  tools — but 
magazines  are  the  same  as  they  were  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

One  direct  consequence  of  our  failure  to 
basically  improve  the  informational  tool  we 
call  a  magazine  is  that  we  are  dally  creating 
a  massive  Information  retrieval  problem. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  scientists  living  today  than 
existed  previously  in  the  history  of  man. 
But  a  corollary  of  this  astonishing  fact  Is 
that  there  Is  more  sclentlflc  information 
generated  in  the  last  decade  than  existed  In 
all  the  prevlo\is  history  of  man. 

So  today's  scientist  may  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  bomb.  But  he  may  well  drown  in  the 
flood  of  information  that  pours  in  on  him 
dally. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  We  publish  a  maga- 
zine In  the  metal wcM-ldng  field.  We  are  but 
1  of  13.  If  all  13  of  those  magazine  (all 
of  whom  are  presumably  publishing  vital 
Information  (were  to  be  stacked  upon  an  ex- 
ecutive's desk,  they  would  make  a  pile  a 
foot  high  and  weigh  6%  pounds.  Tlicv 
would  Include  more  than  6,000  pages,  and 
encompass  more  than  414  million  words  of 
reading  material — not  to  mention  charts. 
diagrams,  equations,  isometrics,  photos,  cut- 
aways, and  so  on. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  you  were 
a  metalworklng  engineer  and  able  to  read 
at  the  not  Inconsiderable  rate  of  500  words 
a  minute,  you  could  read  these  magazines  in 


slightly  less  than  your  total  working  time 
on  the  Job.  In  short,  it  would  take  you  150 
hours  a  month  to  read  all  the  news  aboxit 
metalworklng  and  your  normal  work  month 
Is  151.7  hours. 

That  in  one  indigestible  nutshell  is  the 
problem  of  industrial  magazines— of  their 
editors  and  their  advertisers.  We  must 
find — and  soon — new  and  better  ways  of 
communicating  information.  As  science 
proliferates,  and  as  the  informational  load 
aggravates,  we  must  get  new  methods  of 
Improving  the  Informational  network.  There 
is  too  much  must  reading,  and  too  little  time 
to  read  it. 

I  have  at  the  moment  no  idea  what  the 
total  answer  to  this  problem  is.  I  think  we 
have  two  problems:  we  must  broaden  our 
concept  of  magazines;  and  we  must  change 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  rxui  them. 

First,  as  to  our  concept  of  magazines.  We 
cannot  reasonably  foresee  that  readers  will 
be  able  to  absorb  more.  The  food  industry, 
which  faced  the  same  glut,  came  up  with 
instant  foods.  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
to  come  up  with  Instant  communication. 
We're  going  to  have  to  with  new,  different 
and  hopefvilly  revolutionary  methods  of 
publishing. 

For  example,  we  may  well  put  some  of 
our  editorial  and  advertising  material  on 
prepunched  cards  to  be  fed  into  c<»nputers 
and  retrieved  when  reqviired  by  the  engineer 
or  purchasing  agent  or  department  head  or 
executive.  This  will  require  new  indexing 
techniques  as  part  of  editorial. 

Again,  we  have  learned  how  the  learning 
process  Is  improved  when  the  ear  as  well 
as  the  eye  is  Involved.  We  have  already 
pioneered  in  adding  to  our  magazines  the 
dimension  of  sound  in  the  form  of  plastic 
records.  We'll  go  fxuther.  There  are  two 
possible  values  here.  We  can  get  an  in- 
dividual step  up  in  comprehension  and  we 
may  well  find  that  group  reading — so  suc- 
cessful an  industrial  technique  with  the 
Russians — ^may  be  encouraged. 

I  have  high  hopes  as  well  for  peripheral 
editing,  which  will  employ  logicians  and 
philosophers  as  well  as  editors.  What  I  mean 
is  this:  we  know  that  students  learn  more 
retentlvely  wben  they  can  relate  specifics  to 
the  general — Instances  to  the  principle.  So 
I  would  look  for  a  new  breed  of  writer  and 
editor,  who  is  constantly  aware  of  the  need 
to  relate  the  intricacies  of  the  specialty  to 
the  total  state  of  the  art. 

And  speaking  of  editors,  brings  me  to  the 
second  problem — and  source  of  solution  of 
the  problem — the  need  to  Improve  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  run  industrial  magazines. 
I  believe  the  most  serious  problem  we  face 
in  industrial  magazines  is  to  step  up  cre- 
ativity among  those  who  communicate 
through  them.  I  am  making  no  distinction 
here  between  those  who  write  advertising 
and  those  who  write  editorial. 

We  must  make  our  people  more  creative. 

Now,  "creativity"  is  one  of  those  fashion- 
able words  today,  rather  the  way  "total  mar- 
keting concept"  and  "corporate  Image"  were 
a  few  years  ago.  And  like  many  appealing 
concepts,  "creativit]^'  is  much  easier  to 
mouth  than  to  achieve.  It  may  even  be 
true  as  E>ouglas  McGregor  of  MIT  says  that 
the  worst  thing  for  creativity  Is  to  label  it. 

As  a  large  publishing  company,  we  have 
been  working  hard  at  the  Job  of  making 
people  more  creative.  More  than  5  years  ago, 
we  set  deliberately  about  the  Job  of  creating 
a  climate  of  excellence  in  our  business.  It 
was  our  theory  then — and  on  balance,  it  is 
still  largely  correct — that  every  man  is  cre- 
ative— and  we  could  create  an  atmosphere  In 
which  he  could  do  his  very  best  work. 

We  aren't  talking  here  about  "genius." 
We  aren't  even  relating  our  kind  of  creative 
people  to  giants  like  Beethoven  or  Bhake- 
■  peare  or  Dante. 

We  are  talking  about  the  ordinary  man 
who  happens  to  be  a  writer  or  an  editor. 


We  wanted  him  to  be  the  ttest  writer  or 
edlttx'  of  which  he  was  capable;  and  that 
meant  constant  Improvement. 

So  we  started  to  produce  a  climate  of  ex- 
cellence In  which  the  best  people  would  feel 
able  to  produce  their  best  work.  We  felt 
we  had  to  meet  three  needs:  The  basic  need 
for  money,  for  security;  then  the  psycholog- 
ical needs — of  belonging,  of  doing  a  worth- 
while Job,  of  status;  and  finally,  the  need  to 
provide  recognition  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance. 

By  every  test  we  know,  we  l>elleve  we  have 
sharply  improved  our  total  performance — 
stepped  up  the  total  level  of  creativity  in 
a  company  of  more  than  500  employees. 

But  we  are  acutely  aware  that  we  have 
found  no  magic  formula  to  get  people  to 
give  us  their  most  creative  efforts  more  fre- 
quently. We  do  not  find  a  satisfied  need  U 
necessarily  a  stimulant  to  creative  effort.  A 
satisfied  need  can  Improve  creativity;  but  it 
Is  no  artistic  benzedrine. 

We  have  come  to  a  basic  conclusion:  You 
can't  let  people  be  creative;  you  must  force 
them  to  be  creative. 

We  believe  now  that  we  are  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  end  result  of  creativity — 
the  idea — and  too  little  concerned  with  its 
process.  I  think  we  are  too  often  Inclined 
to  label  a  highly  read  advertisement  or  a  well 
designed  machine  as  a  creative  act.  We  are 
not  enough  concerned  with  how  it  got  that 
way. 

There  is,  as  every  businessman  will  testify, 
no  shortage  of  ideas.  There  is  a  continuous 
shcH-tage  of  ideas  that  are  successful.  We 
got  a  lot  of  ideas  on  how  to  lmi»ove  our 
magazines — we  got  relatively  few  that 
worked. 

We  have  spent  the  better  part  of  5  years 
trying  to  find  out  why  and  what  to  do 
about  it.  Because  your  problem  In  com- 
municating better  is  my  problem,  you  may 
be  Interested.  Here  in  a  word  is  our  view 
now: 

You  can't  let  people  create;  you  must  teach 
them  how  to  create  effectively. 

This  poses  a  problem :  before  you  can  teach 
a  subject,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  define 
what  it's  all  about. 

We're  not  sure  you  can  define  creativity. 
But.  to  do  something  about  it,  we  were  forced 
into  a  definition.  We  think  creativity  in- 
volves three  steps:  (i)  It  is  the  ability  to 
generate  alternatives;  (2)  It  Is  the  abUlty  to 
choose  among  the  alternatives;  and  (3)  It 
is  the  ability  to  implement  the  chosen  al- 
ternative. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  deflnition  simply 
mirrors  our  own  belief;  the  only  idea  that's 
good  Is  one  that  can  be  applied.  But  it  has 
a  further  virtue— it  is  in  effect  a  blueorint 
for  creativity. 

There  is  a  real  problem  in  the  deflnition; 
one  that  grows  out  of  our  kind  of  society. 
Our  schools,  our  social  environment,  even 
our  larger  businesses,  all  lay  stress  on  con- 
formity, on  group  thinking,  on  the  value  of 
status  and  the  status  quo.  All  of  our  in- 
stitutions lay  stress  on  the  one  right  way, 
the  one  right  kind  of  conduct.  None,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  lay  stress  on  the  f\mda- 
mental  fact  of  life:  There  is  more  than  one 
way  to  get  to  heaven. 

Now,  if  you're  going  to  teach  editors  and 
writers  that  there  are  alternative  solutions 
to  any  pa^blem,  they  are  not  going  to  learn 
it  overnight.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
practice  getting  alternative  solutions,  and 
hopefully  they  are  going  to  have  to  practice 
it  under  the  watehftQ  eye  of  a  coach. 

To  take  a  homely  example:  you  can  learn 
to  swim  by  being  flung  off  a  dock.  But  this 
drastic  practice  is  more  likely  to  turn  you 
into  a  nonsinker  than  a  swimmer.  But  if 
you  can  learn  the  motions  of  swimming,  if 
you  can  practice  them,  and  practice  them 
imider  the  eye  of  a  coach,  you  are  more  likely 
to  be  a  good  swimmer. 

So,  In  an  effort  to  make  people  more  crea- 
tive In  communications  i»'oblems,  we  are  try- 


ing to  teach  them  that  there  are  alternative 
solutions,  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  prac- 
tice arriving  at  alternatives  and  we  are  using 
our  top  management  in  coaching  them  how 
to  do  It. 

In  the  second  step,  choosing  the  better  of 
the  alternatives,  we've  been  quite  success- 
ful. Mostly,  when  we  asked  ovu  people  to 
be  creative,  they  were  creative  on  problems 
that  Interested  them — that  impinged  on 
their  Job  and  their  interest. 

We  quickly  found  they  lacked  an  over- 
view— that  broader  view  of  company  or  in- 
dustry objectives.  We  had  to  teach  them  to 
develop  Ideas  that  affected  Industry-  or  com- 
panjrwlde  problems.  By  staging  frequent 
and  often  painfully  detailed  meetings  with 
our  magazine  managements,  we  were  able 
to  persuade  them  to  create  against  problems 
that  were  of  industarwlde  Interest. 

That  brings  us  to  the  final  stage,  how  do 
you  implement  a  creative  alternative,  or  in 
simpler  words,  an  idea  that  can  be  applied? 

In  our  view,  ideas  are  like  the  children  of 
a  creator — beautiful,  imtouched  by  flaw,  and 
unlikely  to  be  wrong.  Of  course,  the  creator 
will  do  his  homework.  He  will  do  the  re- 
search, antlcipyate  the  objections,  see  clearly 
the  successful  results.  But  if  implement- 
ing means  getting  it  done,  it  means  also  that 
the  creator  must  sell  it  to  management. 

And  in  this  connection,  we  discovered 
again  an  age-old  fact.  The  fact  has  been 
noted  pithily  by  Crawford  H.  Oreenewalt,  of 
Du  Pont.  He  points  out  that  much  of  his 
compcuiy's  succesa  has  come  from  rewarding 
men  who  had  Ideas.  And  then  he  adds, 
pointedly:  "At  Du  Pont,  we  add  a  special 
bonus  for  the  creator  of  ideas  vrho  liaa  sur- 
motmted  difficulties  posed  for  Its  acceptance 
among  people  inside  the  company." 

We  find  that  even  in  our  own  company, 
wliich  like  Ehi  Pont  is  dedicated  to  innova- 
tion, new  ideas  have  certain  predictable  reac- 
tions. Ideas  are  uncomfortable  because  they 
mean  change.  Ideas  are  irritating  becaiise 
they  come  at  the  wrong  times  for  the  orderly 
processing  of  the  day's  trivia.  Ideas,  finally, 
are  irritating  because  they  are  rarely  yoiu-s. 

So  we  had  to  teach  the  people  who  received 
ideas,  otu-  management,  the  care  and  han- 
dling of  ideas  and  the  people  who  la-oduce 
them. 

In  one  instance,  we  found  that  the  flow 
of  ideas  in  one  of  our  magazines  had  virtu- 
ally stopped.  The  editor  was  so  busy  vrtth 
his  own  Ideas,  he  rarely  had  time  to  listen. 

So  we  provided  him  with  an  administra- 
tive assistant  whose  Job  was  to  take  over  the 
day-to-day  detail.  We  were  pleased  to  note 
that  we  now  had  a  better  business  and  a 
better  editor,  who  now  had  time  to  listen  to 
ideas,  to  reject  them  graciously,  and  to  coach 
people  on  how  to  get  more.  I  dont  think 
it's  necessary  to  add  that  the  magazine  Is 
now  more  profitable. 

All  of  this  has  been  a  long  way  round  to 
answer  the  simple  question:  Does  the  indus- 
trial advertising  cooununicate,  or,  how  good 
is  it?  It's  good,  but  we've  Indicated  it  can 
get  bettor,  a  lot  better. 

It  can  get  better  if  it  improves  creatively; 
that  is.  If  the  product — ^magazine  advertise- 
ment— approaches  its  problems  more  crea- 
tively, and  if  the  people  who  produce  them 
can  be  made  more  creative. 

A  busl^'"'-,  cannot  be  successful  unless  it 
approaches  its  product  creatively.  If  there 
is  a  second  reason  for  a  successful  business, 
it  must  be  that  the  business  uses  its  basic 
asset — people — better. 

We  believe  that  people  working  at  their 
best  can  outperform  people  working  at  a  low 
level  of  competence.  Working  to  develop 
people  at  their  best  seems  to  us  the  profit- 
able business  of  management. 

The  industrial  magazine  business  is  per- 
forming well,  its  editorial  and  its  advertis- 
ing gets  read  and  gets  action.  When  action 
occurs,  the  distribution  process  Is  Improved. 

If  the  Industrial  magazine  business  can 
solve  two  problems — how  to  make  magazines 
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EXTEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QU^IN  N.  BURDICK 

01 '  WOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNAT  E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJiesi  ay.  January  22.  Id64 

Mr.  BXJRD:  CK.  Mr.  President,  New 
Year's  Day  wi  8  saddened  for  many  of  us 
when,  we  lean  ed  of  the  death  of  William 
Stem,  one  of  ]  forth  Dakota's  most  prom- 
inent and  bes  loved  citizens. 

For  me  the  loss  was  personal,  because 
BUI  was  a  cidse  friend  who  lived  next 
door  to  me  In  Fargo.  N.  Dale 

BDl  and  1 1  ad  affposite  political  afflli- 
afetona.  but  thj  it  fact  did  not  dim  my  ad- 
miration or  iBspect  for  him  or  Impede 
our  frlehdshli  In  any  way,  for  BUI  had 
a  broad  unde  standing  and  tolerant  at- 
titude towarc  people  and  events  that 
never  f  aUed. 

Combined  v  1th  this  quality  was  a  weU- 
developed  sense  of  humor  that  made 
him  a  sparkll  ig.  Interesting  personality. 

BUI  Stem  nade  great  contributions, 
li>cludlng  civil :  betterment  and  Improved 
condltknis  fcr  veterans.  He  will  be 
greatly  missec . 

I  ask  unan  mous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle aivearlz  g  In  the  Fargo  Forum  of 
January  2.  U  B4.  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  lKX>Ko. 

Tliere  belni  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  o  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oito.  as  f  oUow  I : 

Bzu.  8rxui   Dixs;  Rnxs  Srr  Fridat 

WUllam  Stem.  77.  ai  1103  Ninth  Street 
8..  oca  of  Ftei  o's  moct  widely  known  citi- 
zens, died  aJtx  at  4:80  pjs.  Wednesday  In 
Methodist  Horpltal  of  liayo  Clinic  In 
Rochester,  Mini. 

Mr.  Stem,  n  bo  had  won  national  recog- 
nition In  the  B  epubllcan  Party,  In  American 
Legion  affairs,  ind  as  an  offlcer  of  Northwest 
Alzilnee.  had  been  hospitalized  Intermit- 
tently ta  Bocl  tester  and  Fargo  since  mld- 
June  1M3. 

President  of  the  Dakota  National  Bank, 
Mr.  Stern  was  a  director  and  executive  as- 
sistant of  Ncrt  iwest  Airlines,  in  addition  to 
holding  a  nil  ober  of  other  positions  on 
boards  of  otha  firms  and  institutions. 

A  private  fui  oral  service  will  be  at  S  o'clock 
Friday  In  Mr.  Stem's  home.  Rabbi  Saul  M. 
Diament  cOcij  ting. 

Pallbearers.  HI  directors  -of  Dakota  Na- 
tional Bank,  w  U  be  O.  J.  Boyle.  W.  W.  Wall- 
work.  A.  L.  Ke  »her.  J.  L.  MeCormick,  A.  J. 
Dave&o.  Henry  J.  OUbertson.  W.  R.  Haggart, 
C^roU  Hunter,  i  od  A.  M.  Xrlksmoen. 


Arrangemente  are  being  made  to  carry  the 
service  to  Temple  BeUi  KI  by  public  address 
system  for  thoae  who  wish  to  attend  a  me- 
morial service  to  be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  tanjarvLl. 

Possessed  of  unusual  ability  in  the  art  of 
meeting  people  and  in  projecting  bis  person- 
ality, Mr.  Stern  won  scores  of  friends,  among 
them  Presldente  and  presidential  candidates. 

Although  he  frequently  was  offered  In- 
ducements to  go  el4«wbere,  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue his  residence  in  Pargo,  declaring  his 
attachment  to  his  hometown  was  such  he 
would  never  leave. 

His  duties  as  national  committeeman  of 
the  Legion,  Republican  national  committee- 
man, director  and  executive  assistant  of 
Northwest  Airlines,  positions  be  held  for 
many  years,  kept  him  active  in  and  out 
of  the  city. 

As  an  airlines  director,  he  flew  thousaiids 
of  miles  and  visited  many  lands. 

In  his  hometown,  his  biggest  Job  was  being 
president  of  the  Dakota  National  Bank,  a 
post  he  assumed  in  1934. 

Other  business  connections  which  occupied 
his  time  Included  a  directorship  with  the 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  dating  back  to  1830. 

Hanford  MacNlder,  former  national  com- 
'  mander  of  the  American  Legion,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  firm. 

Mr.  Stern  was  president  of  the  Stern  Realty 
Co.  and  vice  president  of  the  Fargo  Real 
Estate  Co.,  poete  taken  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  Alexander  Stern,  Pargo  financier. 
in  1934. 

In  the  same  year,  he  also  assumed  the  vice 
presidencies  of  the  Fowler  Realty  Co.,  and 
Alex  Stem  A  Co.,  the  men's  clothing  firm 
hU  father  founded  in  1880. 

In  politics,  he  started  in  1911  as  a  Re- 
publican precinct  committeeman  In  Fargo's 
fifth  ward.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Stete  convention  and  was  sent  to  represent 
the  party  at  the  convention  in  Cleveland 
that  nominated  Coolldge. 

He  became  national  cocamltteeman  in  the 
first  Hoover  campaign  and  attended  the 
Hoover,  Landon,  Wllkie,  and  Dewey  nominat- 
ing conventions,  serving  12  years. 

President  Hoover  In  1931  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  national  advisory  committee 
to  assist  Walter  8.  Glfford,  national  relief 
director.  In  preventing  distress  during  the 
national  depression. 

He  was  North  Dakota's  representative  at 
the  Republican  grassroote  conference  in 
Springfield.  111..  In  1935,  a  meeting  called 
to  map  plans  for  returning  agricultural 
States  to  the  Republican  column  in  the  1936 
presidential  election. 

That  year  he  also  was  a  member  of  the 
rules  committee  functioning  on  preconven- 
tlon  matters  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

In  1940  he  enlivened  what  was  described 
as  an  otherwise  dull  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee in  Washington  by  Joculary  inviting 
the  next  Republican  convention  to  Fargo. 
Tlie  city  received  considerable  publicity. 

The  same  year  he  served  as  a  member  of 
Wendell  Wlllkle's  national  campaign  advisory 
committee,  which  sought  to  unite  all  fac- 
tions behind  the  Republican  candidate. 

His  connection  with  the  committee  ended 
in  1944. 

Starting  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  Gil- 
bert C.  Grafton  Poet  of  the  American  Legion, 
in  Fargo  In  1919,  he  rose  untU  In  194S  he 
was  referred  to  by  Collier's  magazine  as  one 
of  10  kingmakers  In  the  national  Legion 
organization. 

He  was  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
group  said  to  have  selected  and  promised  Ool. 
Paul  |H.  OrUBth  of  Pesinsylvanla  tfaat  he 
would  be  elected  natjona.!  commander  of  tbe 
Legion  In  San  Francisco  In  194d.  Griffith  was 
elected. 

Fargoans  knew  Mr.  Stem  was  in  the  fore- 
ground In  the  movement  wbldi  raauMed  In 
the  election  as  nattonal  leglaa  oommaader 


In  1941  of  Lynn  XT.  Stambaugh  of  Fargo,  later 
a  director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  until 
his  retirement. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Stem  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Legion's  National  Rehabilitation 
Committee. 

He  served  as  Fargo  po«t  treasurer  In  1919 
and  conunander  In  1934.  In  1936  he  became 
a  national  vice  commander.  Cbosen  a  na- 
tional committeeman  of  the  Legion  In  1926. 
be  held   the  poet  many  years. 

Until  recent  years,  he  had  regularly  at- 
tended Stete  and  national  Legion 
conventions. 

For  many  years  he  served  as  a  director  and 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair 
Association. 

Active  in  many  dvlc  enterprises  and  cam- 
paigns, he  was  one  of  three  men  who  selected 
the  site  of  Hector  Airport,  the  others  being 
Dr.  Frank  Darrow  and  W.  P.  Chesnut. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Fargo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Fargo  Country  Club,  Bks 
Lodge,  Shiloh  Masonic  Lodge,  Scottish  Rite 
bodies.  El  Zagal  Temple  of  the  Shrine,  Eagles 
Lodge  and  Pioneer  Mutual  Life. 

Born  May  19,  1880,  In  an  apartment  over 
the  Citizens  National  Bank,  now  tbe  8.  S 
Kresge  Co.  store,  at  54  Broadway,  he  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Stem.  In  recent 
years  he  was  fond  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  oflloe  as  president  of  Da- 
kota National  Bank  looked  out  on  the  build- 
ing that  was  his  birthplace.  His  father  then 
owned  a  small  store  on  the  site  of  the  BLresge 
store. 

His  father  had  come  to  Fargo  In  1880  from 
Illinois,  and  before  his  death  In  1934  had  been 
a  councilman,  school  bo(u>d  member,  mayor. 
State  legislator,  NDSU  trustee,  bank  presi- 
dent and  a  leader  In  many  civic  and  chari- 
table enterprises. 

His  mother,  the  former  Bertha  Aurora 
Kaufman,  who  died  In  1930,  was  born  In  a 
frontier  mining  town,  Aurora,  Nev.,  and  came 
to  Pargo  upon  her  marriage  in  1883.  She 
became  a  leader  among  Fargo  women  in 
social,  educational  and  cbaritoble  work,  one 
whose  private  charttlee  gladdened  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  In  the  homes  of  many 
needy  families. 

As  a  boy.  William  Stem  first  displayed 
business  acumen  by  trapping  frogs  In  Fargo's 
Big  Slough  and  selling  them  to  restaurante. 

After  attending  grade  school  and  3  years 
of  high  school  In  Fargo,  he  went  to  St.  John's 
Military  Academy,  Delafleld,  Wis.,  where  he 
received  his  high  school  diploma. 

Beginning  work  In  his  father's  store,  he 
advanced  to  a  supervisory  position  and  even- 
tually became  an  officer  of  the  company.  In 
1917  when  his  father  and  others  organized 
the  Dakota  National  Bank,  he  was  named  a 
director,  and  In  1935  he  became  the  cashier 
and  vice  president.  At  this  time  he  resigned 
his  store  post. 

Upon  his  father's  death  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  bank.  For  some  years  he  served 
also  as  director  of  the  Dakota  Trust  Co . 
which  became  the  Northern  and  Dakota  Tr\isi 
Co.,  and  later  was  liquidated. 

He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  In  1917,  serving  In  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  at  Camp  Meigs,  Md.,  and  later 
in  Prance. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
Northwest  Airlines.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  active  in  directing  operations  of  the 
Northwest  Aeronautical  Corp.,  a  subsldiary 
of  Northwest  Airlines,  which  manufactured 
gliders  for  the  Arm.y. 

To  his  duties  were  added  those  of  special 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Northwest  Air- 
lines, CroU  Hunter,  former  Fargoan,  In  1944 

Among  the  almost  Innumerable  appolnt- 
mente  and  poete  received  by  Mr.  Stem  were 
those  as  a  member  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Finance  Oonunlttee;  official  observer  at 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  la  1961.  as  appointed  by  President 
Truman. 


He  was  appointed  a  member  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<»nmerce  by 
his  longtime  friend,  Senator  WAiazir  Maonu- 
soN,  In  1950;  elected  a  director  of  American 
National  Bank  of  St.  Paul;  named  a  member 
of  the  1060  Assay  Commission  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

He  leaves  two  brothers,  Sam,  former  presi- 
dent of  Alex  Stern  &  Co.,  now  a  Rochester, 
Minn.,  resident,  and  Edward,  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  Northwest  Airlines  In  New 
York  City. 

The  family  prefers  memorials  be  made  to 
the  North  Dakota  Cancer  Society. 

(BovUger  and  Hughes  Funeral  Home.) 


Ealogy  of  President  John  Filsgerald 
Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  . 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   HKW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Buffalo  and  Washington 
attorney,  Vincent  M.  Gaughan,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  th^  Interfalth 
memcnial  service  for  our  late  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  held  at  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  In  Hamburg, 
N.T..  on  Sunday.  December  22.  1963. 
The  service  was  hdd  in  conjunction  with 
the  candlelight  service,  marking  the  end 
of  the  national  mourning  period  at  the 
Xincoln  Memorial  In  Washington.  D.C., 
and  addressed  by  President  Lsmdon  B. 
Joitmaon  on  that  same  day. 

Mr.  Gaughan  was  a  friend  or  our  late 
President  for  the  past  15  years  and 
served  as  his  advance  man  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1960,  and  In  the 
c<mgre6sional  campaign  of  1962. 

One  of  Mr.  Gaughan's  last  assign- 
ments for  President  Kennedy  was  to 
serve  as  the  special  representative  of 
the  President  at  the  lndQ)axdence  cere- 
mony held  in  Dahomey,  Africa,  last  Au- 
gust 

On  the  President's  last  trip,  Mr.  Gau- 
ghan had  preceded  him  to  Texas,  where 
he  had  worked  on  the  arrangements  in 
Austin.  The  President  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  In  Austin  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 22. 

The  deep  sorrow  which  Mr.  Gaughan 
felt  at  President  Kennedy's  death  was 
expressed  in  these  poignant  words, 
which  I  think  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Gaughan's  eulogy  which  fol- 
lows: 

EULOCT    or   f  HZSOENT    JOHK     FrTZGERALD 
KZNNXDT 

(By  Vincent  M.  Gaughan) 
We  meet  today  In  this  holy  place  to  honor 
our  fallen  captain.  Our  minds  are  troubled 
and  our  bearte  are  heavy  beca\ise  oxir  cap- 
tain was  not  only  our  leader  who  buoyed  our 
courage  in  the  heat  of  battle,  he  was  also  our 
loved  and  cherished  friend,  who  walked  and 
dwelt  amongst  us,  giving  freely  of  all  he 
possessed. 

He  gave  us  counsel  and  understanding.  He 
gave  us  a  new  dignity,  a  higher  hope,  a 
greater  vlalon.  And  finally,  with  his  last 
breatli,  he  gave  us  the  most  priceless  gift  of 
all— his  life. 


Today,  tiM  shadow  of  the  man  falls  long 
and  dark  acroas  this  Nation. 

Be  not  sad.  dear  friends.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  tliat  we  meet  this  day  to  take  down 
the  black  shrouds  of  mourning  and  death,  to 
be  rejdaoed  with  the  Joyful  boughs  of  ever- 
green, symbol  of  everlasting  life. 

The  cool,  crisp  voice,  the  graceful  laugh, 
the  mortal  man  are  gone.  Tet  he  lives — 
he  lives. 

He  Uves  forever  in  the  hearte  of  all  w];io 
love  their  God  and  serve  their  fellow  man. 

He  will  live  In  generations  yet  unborn,  to 
whom  he  will  be  a  towering  Inspiration, 
beckoning  them  through  endless  time  to 
seek  a  fuller  life  and  a  better  world. 
Charles  Dickens  once  wrote : 
"When  Deat!h  strikes  down  the  innocent 
and  young,  for  every  fragile  f Mm  from  which 
he  leto  the  struggling  spirit  free,  a  hxmdred 
virtues  rise  in  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and 
love  to  walk  the  world  and  bless  It." 

This  la  a  season  of  holiness,  "nils  Is  the 
season  of  Christmas  joy  that  down  through 
the  ages  has  held  out  to  mankind  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  birth,  through  whleli  the  whole 
world  Is  bom  again.  Let  us  now,  each  In  his 
own  humble  way.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  firmly  resolve  to  make  the  assas- 
sin's bullet  that  brought  death  and  final 
ending  to  our  martyred  President  bring  new 
life  and  a  new  beginning  to  this  Nation. 

I«t  us  resolve  to  replace  unteasoning  hate 
and  distrust  In  our  national  life  with  love  and 
understanding. 

Let  us  resolve  that  no  act  cr  word  of  ours 
will  ever  encourage  the  bigot  to  transgress  the 
rlghte  and  privileges  of  another  human  being, 
be  he  pauper  cm-  prince,  black  or  white,  Jew 
or  gentile. 

Let  us  resolve  to  continue  the  assault  on 
poverty  and  quest  for  peace  for  which  he  so 
nobly  lived  and  nobly  died. 

Let  us  naoHye  to  continue  the  ecximenlcal 
spirit  which  brings  me,  a  Catholic,  to  an  Epis- 
copalian ptilplt. 

No  Ulniuy,  no  eternal  flame,  no  renaming 
of  a  space  agency,  no  road  name,  or  sdiool 
name  will  be  so  appropriate  a  monxunent 
as  this.  No  monument  built  of  stone  *««» 
mortar  will  last  as  long  or  mean  as  much  as 
this  monument  of  the  heart  *»<d  mind. 

A  commander  has  fallen.  A  new  one  steps 
in  to  fill  the  breach.    The  battle  goes  on. 

But  before  we  turn  away  troBO.  the  flag- 
draped  caisson,  the  empty  saddle,  the  turned 
boots — ^before  we  tum  our  tboughte  to  the 
tasks  at  hand — let  us  consign  his  spirit  to  He 
who  loves  him  best,  with  the  prayerfiU  plea: 
"Dear  God,  please  take  care  at  your  servant, 
John  Pltegerald  Kennedy." 


Reaction  to  Cypmi  Varied 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aODTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  widely 
separated  free  world  strategic  points 
Communist  agitators  are  trying  to  force 
various  governments  into  breaking  or 
abrogating  treaties  in  an  effort  to  further 
the  Communist  cause. 

Panama,  Cyprus,  Zanzibar,  are  key 
points  in  the  headlines  today  where  such 
activities  can  be  pinpointed.  All  activi- 
ties in  these  areas  deserve  our  most  care- 
ful study  and  considerations  of  the  prob- 
lems as  they  exist  today  and  as  to  the 
development  of  a  possible  solution  which 
will  be  firm  and  with  some  degree  of 
permanency. 


Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Free- 
dom Press  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Reaction  to  Cyprus  Varied." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reaction  to  Crraus  Vakio> 

Washingtow. — Coounento  oo.  the  proposal 
by  Vice  Preeldent  PasU  Kutchuk  of  Cyprus 
to  divide  that  island  Into  two  nations  have 
brought  mixed  reaction  here. 

Cyprus  has  been  strategically  Important 
since  ancient  times  for  Ito  rich  copper 
mines — so  much  so  that  we  get  the  word 
copper  from  the  name  ot  the  Island. 

More  Important  now  Is  the  Island's  stra- 
tegic location  In  the  context  of  the  struggle 
between  the  free  world  and  oommunlsm. 
Control  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or  pert  of  It, 
by  CommunUte  would  mean  an  additional 
threat  aimed  at  the  long  southern  shoreline 
of  inu-key  which  already  faces  Communist 
Russia  to  the  north. 

Three-quarters  of  the  population  of  Cyprus 
Is  Greek  and  87  percent  of  the  Greeks  are 
Communlste. 

Vlewpolnte  encountered  In  Washington 
vary.  Some  think  the  most  Important  as- 
pect Is  easing  tensions.  Others  are  primarily 
concerned  with  avoiding  a  worsening  of  the 
strategic  balance  for  the  free  world. 

Also  figuring  In  the  commente  was  the 
feeling  that  both  the  Greeks  and  Turks  gave 
up  something  to  bring  about  the  existing 
autonomous  goTemment  guaranteed  Jointly 
by  Great  Britain.  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

The  feeling  is  that  if  this  agreement  can 
not  stand  up  after  only  a  few  years,  a  new 
solution  Is  not  likely  to  either,  and  therefore 
now  new  provisions  that  could  benefit  the 
Communlste  should  be  put  into  effect. 


TW  Panama  Gisit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Hon.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 


or  KXHTVCXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.   SNYDER.    Mr.   i^?eaker,    under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   In   the 
Recoso,  I  Include  the  following  news- 
paper article  from  the  New  York  Times: 
Cartqi.  STurr 
(Py  Ted  Lewis) 

Washtnctont,  January  13. — The  recent 
bloody  rioting  In  Panama  plus  a  series  of 
other  unexpected  foreign  developmento  serve 
to  suggest  that  this  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign oould  well  be  fou^t  out  on  other  than 
the  dcHnestic  lasuee  which  «re  Preeldent 
Johnson's  inef  erenoe. 

It  is  In  this  area  of  events  outeide  our 
borders  that  Republicans  consider  Johnson 
likely  to  be  most  vulnerable.  For  example, 
if  the  so-called  peace  formula  reached  to- 
day In  Panama  eomes  unstuck,  the  issue  of 
Communist  InfUtratlon  out  of  Castro's  Cuba 
could  become  politically  explosive. 

EspeclaUy  as  ttie  chief  negotiator  In  the 
Panama  crisis  has  been  the  President's  spe- 
cial adviser  on  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs, 
Thomas  C.  Mann.  Also  on  the  U.S.  team 
sent  to  Panama  was  an  equally  controversial 
State  Dei>artment  figure.  Edwin  M.  Martin. 

Mann  stands  very  high  with  Johnson,  but 
his  astuteness  as  an  expert  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  has  long  been  challenged  by 
Republicans. 

They  have  not  forgotten  that,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  In  April  19S1  he  was  in 
on  the  high  strategy  discussions  leading  up 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


PAT  McNAMARA 

or  locKmaii 


IN  THX  SXMAlrS  OF  THS  XTNITKD  STATES 

Wednex  dan,  January  22. 1964 
McNA]CARA 


Mr.  President,  there 

g  rattfytng  increase  in  recent 

|0^  and  national  attention 

.'8  dderly  citizens.   This 

f«|TrrtallT  in  view  of  the 


Ani£  tica' 


fact  these  citizens  are  becoming  an  ever- 
increasing  segment  of  our  total  p(vula- 
Cion. 

Of  necessitj,  much  of  the  attention  is 
directed  to  the  problems  that  aging  pro- 
duces or  intensifies.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
stress  enough  the  positive  aspects  and 
the  contributions  that  elderly  citizens 
make  to  our  society. 

This  point  was  made  recently  by  the 
National  Council  on  Aging  in  ccMnment- 
ing  on  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  pro- 
gram on  "The  Aging  American." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  issued  by  the  National  Council 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NCOA  Asks  Mors  Consideration  for 

OPPOlTUNTnZS    FOR    THE     ACING 

New  York. — Commendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Broculcastlng  Co.'s  program  on  "The 
Aging  American"  ("Today  Show."  Jan.  16. 
1964)  was  expressed  here  today  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging. 

Commenting  on  the  program.  Mrs.  Geneva 
Mathlasen,  executive  director  of  the  Council, 
said,  "We're!  happy  that  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  devoted  time  to  an  area  that  con- 
cerns an  increasing  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

"Were  sorry,  however,  that  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  problems  than  to  tbe  oppor- 
tunities and  that  the  more  afflrmative  as- 
pects of  aging  were  not  stressed." 

She  added,  "We  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
reinforcing  the  false  notion  that  all  people 
over  66  are  lonely,  poverty  stricken,  and  de- 
pendent upon  Government  programs  for 
assistance. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple over  65  are  self-sustaining  members  of 
society  leading  active,  positive  lives. 

"For  example,  one-fourth  ot  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  are  over  that  age. 
three  members  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  are 
over  65,  many  of  tbe  prominent  beads  of  state 
in  the  world  today  are  elder  people  and  elder 
people  are  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps  in  dif- 
ficult oversea  poste." 

She  noted  that  the  oldest  man  In  the 
United  States  at  120  still  runs  bis  own  busi- 
ness and  that  a  woman  of  101  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  boctrd  of  directors  of  three  cor- 
porations and  signs  all  the  checks  issued  by 
those  corporations. 

Mrs.  Mathlasen  pointed  out  that  centers 
for  the  aging  need  not  be  concerned  with 
only  "tea.  ceramics,  and  sympathy"  and  cited 
one  group  in  New  York  in  which  tbe  mem- 
bers devote  their  time,  in  conjunction  with 
teachers,  to  tutoring  school  children  who  are 
falling  behind  in  their  classroom  work. 

Other  factors  which  the  council  said  should 
be  considered  in  assessing  the  situation  are : 

That  the  a^verage  age  at  which  people 
start  drawing  social  security  benefita  is  68 
although  they  become  eligible  at  age  62  or 
65. 

That  the  older  person  In  the  United  States 
constitutes  a  $35  billion  a  jrear  market  for 
the  economy,  a  figure  that  will  rise  to  955 
billion  by  1975. 

That  75  percent  of  the  people  over  66  live 
in  households  with  at  least  1  family  member. 
Only  20  percent  are  either  alone  or  in  a 
household  with  no  family  member. 

That  while  the  three-generation  hoxise- 
hold  is  on  the  decline,  three-generation  fam- 
ilies are  maintaining  their  unity  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  an  increasing  es- 
trangement between  older  people  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

That  about  3S  percent  of  men  over  66 
and  10  percent  of  the  women  over  that  age 
are  still  gainfully  employed. 

"NBC  did.  however,  reikler  a  tiseful  and 


valuable  public  service  in  bringing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  this  area,"  Mrs. 
Mathlasen  said.  "The  council  is  hopeful 
that  at  some  future  date  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  needs  and  the  wc»-k 
being  done  will  be  possible." 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is  a 
nonprofit  agency  supported  by  foundations, 
business,  and  labor  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual contributions.  It  provides  national 
and  community  leculershlp  ocMisultatlon  as 
well  as  conducting  special  projects,  the 
maintenance  of  library  services,  and  the  is- 
suance of  publications. 

NCOA  works  closely  witb  such  agencies 
as  the  Family  Service  Association,  the  Office 
of  Aging,  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Veterans'  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Aseo- 
ciation,  the  UJS.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Life  Insurance  Institute  of  America,  church 
KToupe,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor. 


Analysts  of  AtteadaBce  Records 

.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  oaxo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  discussion  in  recent  weeks  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, it  would  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
analyze  the  so-called  attendance  record 
method  of  evaluating  the  diligence  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  usually  adjourns  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  thus  giving  Members 
the  opportunity  to  transact  both  the  offi- 
cial business  of  Congress  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district  they  represent  during 
the  months  after  adjournment.  The  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  did  not  ad- 
journ, of  course,  imtil  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
was  in  session.  ofQcial  business  away  from 
Washington  had  to  continue.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  attendance  records  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  has  been  lower  than 
usual  this  year. 

On  one  occasion,  October  31,  1963,  I 
missed  the  call  of  the  roll  three  times 
because  of  a  7 -hour  absence  from  Wash- 
ington honoring  a  commitment  to  ad- 
dress the  Rotary  Club  of  Barberton, 
Ohio.  The  commitment  was  made,  in- 
cidentally, 8  months  previously,  at  a 
time  when  no  one  dreamed  that  Con- 
gress would  be  in  session  at  the  end  of 
October.  The  bill  being  considered  at 
that  time  was  a  bill  that  had  no  direct 
bearing  upon  my  own  district 

In  fact,  at  the  time  commitments  of 
this  nature  were  being  made  by  Mem- 
bers, little  did  we  realize  that  on  the  last 
vote  of  the  session  80  of  our  Members 
would  be  caught  in  a  snowstorm  and  un- 
able to  return  to  Washington. 

But  let  us  talk  about  attendance  rec- 
ords. How  do  we  measure  it?  Shall  it 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  days  a 
Representative  was  present  while  the 
House  was  in  session?  Or  should  we  use 
the  total  (H>portunltie8  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  to  voice  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives.  Most  political  writers 
senn  to  prefer  using  as  their  guide  liie 
number  of  times  a  rollcall  vote  is  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  can- 
not picture  a  more  ridiculous  method  of 
computing  attendance  than  this. 

First  of  all.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  have  a  rollcall  vote  every  day. 
Weeks  may  pass  with  no  rollcall,  and 
then  they  may  have  seven  in  1  day.  In 
the  88th  Congress,  which  opened  Janu- 
ary 9,  1963,  there  was  a  call  of  the  roll 
four  times  the  first  day.  These  were  tl^ 
only  rollcall  votes  in  approximately  th9 
first  7  weel^  of  the  session.  If  a  Member 
missed  this  opening  day  but  was  present 
during  the  balance  of  the  7  weeks,  voting 
conscientiously  on  other  bills  on  which 
the  roll  was  not  called,  he  would  have  had 
an  attendance  record,  up  to  this  time,  of 
0  percent  because  the  roll  was  not  called 
from  January  9  to  February  27.  In  fact, 
the  roll  was  called  on  only  108  of  the  186 
days  the  House  was  In  session.  So  a 
Member  could  have  been  absent  on  the 
78  days  the  roll  was  not  called  and  still 
record  a  100  percent  attendance  record. 
This  is  ridiculous. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  answered  88  of  the  119  yea 
and  nay  recorded  votes  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  statistic  alone 
does  not  tell  the  story.  In  fact,  it  Is  very 
misleading.  Members  who  have  been  in 
the  Congress  long  enough  to  have  at- 
tained seniority  and  a  better  than  aver- 
age knowledge  of  certain  subjects  are 
most  often  designated  to  represent  the 
Congress  at  important  functions  away 
from  Washington.  Such  designations 
may  be  made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  by  a  committee  chairman.  Such  ab- 
sences from  Washington,  even  though  on 
official  business  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  recorded  when  a  roUcall 
vote  is  missed. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Because  of  this  aadgnment.  I  was 
unable  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  roll 
on  13  occasions.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
service  I  was  able  to  render  to  my  Nation^ 
and  consequently,  my  district  was  great- 
er than  It  would  have  been  had  I  been 
present  and  answering  the  roll  during 
this  period.  As  a  result  of  my  attend- 
ance at  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation Conference,  I  was  able  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress  and  to  alert 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Adlal  Ste- 
venson to  the  possibility  of  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  meeting  being 
split  asunder  as  the  result  of  South  Afri- 
ca's position  on  apartheid  and  its  resent- 
ment by  the  other  32  African  nations. 
My  report  permitted  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson to  take  corrective  action,  thus 
preventing  a  walkout  In  Uie  United  Na- 
tions by  the  African  Nations  similar  to 
that  that  occurred  in  the  ILO  Confer- 
ence. I  am  proud  that  my  actions  In  this 
regard  earned  for  me  the  thanks  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  R^reaenta- 
tlves  as  well  as  those  of  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson. 

My  report  on  the  conference  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives 


on  June  27,  1963.  I  quote  from  the  Con- 
GRKSSioM AL  Recoid.  the  colloquy  betwem 
Congressman  Psllt  of  Washington  and 
myself  which  followed  the  presentation 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Atbxs.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washlntgon. 

Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atrss] 
with  great  Interest.  I  may  say,  in  all  frank- 
ness, I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
statements  which  the  gentleman  has  made 
here  today.  Often  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  public  Is  critical  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  travel — even,  I  might  say  in  my  own 
case,  I  have  looked  askance  at  sending  Mem- 
bers abroad  to  attend  meetings  of  this  s(»^. 
But  I  can  only  express  my  view  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  Members  would  be  as  con- 
scientious as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
report  as  promptly  and  in  such  detail,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  much  of  this  criticism  would 
disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed  hearing  the 
gentleman,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ATKas.  I  thank  the  gentleman  trova. 
Washington.  As  I  said  in  my  remsu-ks,  I 
hope  the  House  in  Ita  wisdom  will  see  fit  to 
have  representatives  from  this  body  attend 
all  of  these  international  conferences.  There 
is  no  way  tn  which  one  can  get  the  exact 
information,  that  one  can  get  the  feel  of 
what  the  Communlsta  are  doing  throughout 
the  world,  other  than  to  be  there  and  witness 
their  operations  first  hand.  They  are  clever. 
We  are  in  a  fight,  and  we  had  better  be  there 
to  see  what  Is  going  on  and  set  up  the  rules 
so  that  we  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to 
refute  their  misrepresentations  in  order  that 
the  weaker  nations  of  the  world  will  not  be 
misled. 

Let  us  examine  this  attendance  based 
on  votes  from  another  angle.  There 
were  actually  934  me£isures  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress.  I  could  have 
been  present  for  the  119  recorded  votes 
and  been  absent  when  815  measures  were 
passed  and  still  have  an  attendance  rec- 
ord of  100  percent.  My  attendance  in 
relation  to  the  934  measures  that  passed 
the  Housein  1963  Is  96.7  percent. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  roll  is 
not  called  every  day,  while  on  other  days 
it  Is  called  several  times.  Any  Member 
can  request  a  call  of  the  roll,  even  though 
the  other  434  Members  realize  it  will  not 
affect  the  final  vote.  Had  a  Member 
been  absent  only  on  April  25,  June  4, 
December  4,  and  December  10,  a  total  of 
4  days  out  of  186,  his  attendance  record 
would  have  been  the  same  as  mine  be- 
cause on  those  4  days  alone,  the  roll  was 
called  31  times.  The  roll  was  also  called 
31  times  while  I  was  away  from  Wash- 
ington— 12  times  while  in  Geneva,  6  times 
while  on  assignment  for  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Latter,  and  6  times 
while  fulfilling  commitments  and  other- 
wise attending  to  the  needs  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Even  though  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  be  absent  on  official  business,  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Representatives 
permit  him  to  have  his  position  on  an 
issue  recorded.  This  is  accomplished  by 
being  paired  with  another  absent  Mem- 
ber espousing  a  contrary  position.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  an  equal  number  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  usually 
assigned  to  offlcial  details  that  take  them 
away  f  nun  Washington. 

An  example  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
computing  attendance  records  from  the 


number  of  times  a  Member  responds  to 
the  calling  of  his  name  is  shown  by  roll- 
call No.  6  on  January  14  of  this  year. 
The  vote  on  this  rollcall  was  298  to  11 
with  123  absentees.  The  absentees  were, 
of  course,  paired  with  persons  endorsing 
opposite  views.  Had  all  of  the  123  ab- 
sentees been  present,  and  Joined  the  11 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  it  would  not 
have  changed  tbe  result  on  final  passage. 
Not  a  single  one  of  my  absences  from  a 
rollcall  vote  had  any  bearing  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  vote.  In  other  words,  the 
votes  were  so  decisive  that  my  one  vote 
would  not  have  changed  the  outcome  in 
any  respect. 

Ehiring  the  entire  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  I  missed  a  vote  because  of 
official  business  on  only  one  major  bill 
and  that  was  the  vote  on  the  depressed 
area  bill.  The  vote  here  was  204  in  favor 
and  209  opposed.  Had  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  I,  both  paired  and  attending  the  ILO 
Conference,  been  present  and  voting,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  vote  of  205  to 
210. 

If  we  are  to  get  a  true  and  honest  at- 
tendance record,  then,  one  must  compare 
the  days  away  from  Washington  with  the 
days  the  House  was  in  session.  The 
House  was  in  session  186  days.  Because 
of  official  business  and  work  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  was  not  present  on  24  days,  when 
the  roll  was  called  31  times.  I  was  pres- 
ent in  the  House  of  Representatives  each 
day  I  was  not  away  from  Washington. 
Therefore,  taking  the  days  the  House  was 
in  session,  186,  dividing  into  dSLys  I  was 
present,  162,  you  will  arrive  at  87  per- 
cent, a  far  more  honest  manner  to  figure 
the  attendance  record  for  this  year. 

And  this  is  still  not  the  complete  story, 
for,  congressional  duties  are  carried  on 
during  days  when  the  House  is  not  offi- 
cially in  session  when  ccmimittee  meet- 
ings et  cetera  are  being  held.  This  year 
there  were  100  congressional  workdays 
in  addition  to  the  days  the  House  was  in 
session,  bringing  the  total  to  286  work- 
days. And  even  during  congressional 
recesses,  when  any,  I  am  usually  busy 
handling  problems  of  my  constituents. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  Representative  to 
Congress  of  Ohio's  14th  District,  and  this 
has  been  the  most  unusual  congressional 
session  in  30  years. 

For  my  13  years'  service,  to  date,  my 
attendance,  based  on  answering  the  caU 
of  the  House,  is  91.4  percent.  And,  based 
on  the  number  of  days  I  have  been  on  the 
job  in  Washington  in  proportion  to  the 
days  of  House  in  session  for  this  13 -year 
period  my  record  is  97.2  percent. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  all  of  the 
people  of  our  district  and,  to  whatever 
degree,  our  NaUon. 


Anniversary  of  Birtk  of  Robert  Edward 
Lee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday,  January  18,  in  Statutory 
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Hall  of  our  1  rjB.  Capitol,  the  District  of 
Coimnlila  IV  lalon.  United  DMuAiten  kA 
tbb  Ooofeder  ley.  eeielarmted  the  anatver- 
aary  of  the  t  rth  o(  Robert  Edward  Lee. 
I  Mk  unaidB  Ofos  ooneent  to  have  mrlnted 
in  the  Appen  Six  of  the  Raooaa  the  pray- 
esB  offered  b  r  Dr.  Paol  O.  WOey.  <a  the 
ArUnffton  Be  ptlat  Church;  the  tntroduc- 
tUm  of  the  Mdcer  hr  Dr-  Lodwell  Lee 
Montague,  pfeildent,  Soeiety  ot  the  Lee's 
and  the  splendid  address 
W.  Moger.  professor  of  his- 
tory. Waahtigton  and  Lee  University. 
Lexington,  V%. 

There  bein  t  no  objection,  the  prayers. 
Introduction  and  address  were  ordered 
to  be  prlntec  In  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
Mkmobiai.  Om  BTAircB  or  tbz  Bibtbdat  op 
Okn  .  RooBT  B.  Ln  nr  tkx  Hall  or  Statues 
or  THx  Caf  tol  or  ths  Ukttkd  States — 


oi  Ylrglnla; 
by  Dr.  Allen 


PSATKKS    BT 


BlTflftl 


Aklhtcton  qAmsr  Ctmcn.  Ablincton,  Va. 
nrvocATiON 

blew  Thoa  tbeae  moments  In 

cooacloumen  In  the  heart 

th«  oroBhadowlng  presence  of 

TbjwalU  and  Thy  con  tin - 

to  theae  Tby  children.    Open 

of  our  aplrtts  that.  In  remem- ' 

whom  w«  honor  today,  we 

those  riemente  ot  Christian 

not  only  made  him  a  great 

great  husband,  a  great 

educator,  a  great  gentleman, 

of  God.     Help  us  to  discern 

(or  such  men  In  our  own  day. 

indlTldual  wUl  and  the  eter- 

each  day  In  that  direction. 

Thy  Meaeed  name'.     Amen. 


Our  Father, 
thU  place  wit!  i 
of  each  one  of 
Thy  spirit, 
uliig  purposes 
Thou  the  eyes 
berlng  the  oi 
shall  see  cl«ar|y 
character 
soldier  but, 
father,  a  great 
and  a  great 
well  the  need 
and  give  us 
nal  power  to 
This  we  pray 


whl<h 


th» 


n  OTe 


Li 


His 


Gi 


Gratitude 
the  prlrllege 
experience, 
this  hallowad 
daily  obygatJolis 

'TVow  to  tiM 
falling  and 
gUary.  }ubllan1 
only  God  aD4 
might 
our  Lord, 
more.  Amen." 


and  auiiorlty, 
bef o  "e 


our  hearts,  our  Father,  for 

Inspiration  ot  such  a  lifting 

Tboo.  we  pray  Thee,  from 

place  with  each  one  Into  the 

of  life  and  asnrloe. 

ooe  who  eaa  keep  you  from 

jtm  In  the  praeence  of  his 

and  ataye  reproach,  to  the 

JaTkMxr.  be  ^ory  and  majesty, 

through  Jesus  Christ 

all  time,  now,  and  for  ever- 


Madam 
federacy,  ladle 
honored  to  be 
annual 
Robert 


wlom 
he  role 


If  Jrkl 


mother  knew 

This  man 
not  Just  an 
His  qualltlea 
the  complex 
who  leara  to 
statue  upon  a 
Ing  called 
and  trying 
and  reassurance 
the  principles 
and  f  rcnn  his 
ot  the 


consequ  mces 


I  am  here  to 
speaker  (tf  thli 
pleasiire  to  do 
tlngulshed  prc^i 
ton  and  Lee 
a  friend  when 
there  and  I  wai 

Since  IMl 
Lee  Archlrei 
In  conaequeod 
works  of  ~ 
presently 


a ; 


Oens-al 


In  the  twaifiTig 
Lee  for  use 


R*?.  Pattl  O.  Wn^T.  Pastor, 


■nmtcTiaOT 


Intboductiow  ir  Spkaxxb  bt  Dk.  Ludwbll  Lex 

MOMTAODX 

Preeldent, 


Daughters  of  the  Con- 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  greatly 
IsTlted  to  take  part  In  your 
of  the  birth  of 
Robert,  as  my  grand - 


coauB  Bmoratlon 


Le*- -Cousin 


we  eonunemorate  today  Is 
figure  from  a  bygone  age. 
character  have  relevance  In 
In  which  we  live.    Those 
know  him,  not  as  a  bronze 
pedestal,  but  as  a  human  be- 
to  act  in  the  most  complex 
,  can  derive  strength 
from  the  very  simplicity  of 
which  governed  his  conduct 
idherenoe  to  them  regardless 
to  himself. 


upoi 

clrr  unstances. 


introduce  Dr.  Allen  Moger.  the 

occasion.    It  gives  me  great 

po.    Dr.  Uoger  Is  today  a  dls- 

r  of  history  at  Washlng- 

U^veraity — but  t  knew  him  as 

he  was  a  young  instructor 

the  same  at  VMI. 

Df.  Mbgerl 


has  had  charge  of  the 

Washington  and  Lee.    He  Is 

an  authority  on  the  life  and 

Lee  after  the  war.    He  Is 

ooUaborating  with  Coronet  Films 

If  a  film  Mography  of  Oteneral 

1«   the  schools.    At  the  same 


time,  he  Is  working  on  a  book  to  be  entitled 
"Virginia  In  Transltlcm,  1880-1918"— «  long 
^neglected  phase  of  Virginia's  history,  which 
did  not  end  In  1866.  some  empresslons  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Dr.  Moger's  subject  is  "General  Lee's  Influ- 
ence After  the  War."  That  was  an  Impor- 
tant and  constructive  Influence,  with  great 
relevance  to  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 


GENER.^L   ZtT'S  iNTLDENCi:   AfTER  THE 

Civil  War 
(  By  Allen  W.  Moger » 

My  th^nlcs  lor  the  privilege  of  being  here 
today.  And  I  am  delighted  to  bring  you  the 
personal  greetings  of  Dr.  Fred  C.  Cole,  the 
president  of  "General  Lee's  College,"  and 
from  the  faculty  and  students  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University. 

My  talk  today  is  based  largely  on  Lee's  cor- 
respondence during  the  5  years  that  he  was 
president  of  Washington  College  preceding 
his  death  in  1870.  This  correspondence  te- 
veals  him  as  the  greatest  single  leader,  coun- 
selor, and  inspiration  to  the  defeated  South 
as  it  nursed  its  wounds  and  started  on  its 
halting  and  laborious  journey  toward  re- 
union with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  only  group  In  American  history  which 
deserves  to  be  known  as  the  lost  generation  Is 
the  group  which  lived  in  the  South  during 
the  years  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 
Four  years  of  bitter  strife  had  for  them 
ended  In  failure  and  they  did  not  feel  at 
home  In  their  country  or  In  their  time 
Amid  devastation  and  destruction  business 
was  Insolvent,  anarchy  threatened,  and  dis- 
illusionment was  everywhere.  Many  people 
were  consumed  with  bitterness,  and  nearly 
all  were  In  despair.  Newspaper  editors  wrote 
of  the  dark,  ^ark  future.  One  said.  "Our 
hopes  have  fled,  and  we  sit  in  darkness. 
The  nemesis  of  God  had  Indeed  Involved  us 
in  a  frightful  vortex." 

Amid  such  desolation  and  bewilderment 
the  clearest  voice  of  sanity  and  courage  was 
that  Robert  B.  Lee.  With  malice  toward  none 
and  with  love  for  all,  this  fallen  leader  of  the 
lost  cause  gave  the  postwar  generation 
the  subUmest  example  of  work  and  hope  that 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  His  character 
and  sense  of  values  enabled  him  to  accept 
his  new  position  as  president  of  a  small  col- 
lege with  serene  faith  and  confidence — with 
no  whimpering,  no  regret,  no  rationaliza- 
tion. Where  others  had  malice  he  bad  love. 
"I  have  never  cherished  towards  them  (the 
northern  people)  bitter  or  vindictive  feel- 
ings, and  have  never  seen  the  day  when  I 
did  not  pray  for  them."  Where  others  had 
despair  be  had  confidence  and  hope.  He 
counseled  that  "in  the  good  providence  of 
God  apparent  failure  often  proves  a  bless- 
ing."   "It  is  history  that  teaches  us  to  hope." 

Contemporaries  were  well  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  Lee's  decision  to  become  presi- 
dent of  a  small  provincial  college.  Posterity 
was  to  see  that  school  develop  into  a  great 
institution  of  learning — largely  because  of 
the  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  man 
who  turned  failure  into  victory.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  letters  to  Lee  was  written 
by  Judge  John  W.  Brockenbrough  on  the 
deck  of  a  packet  boat  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawhp  Canal  by  which  he  was  re- 
turning to  Lexington  after  visiting  Lee  at 
Derwent  In  Powhatan  County  to  offer  him 
the  presidency  of  Washington  College.  In 
seeking  to  reemphaslze  his  appeal  to  Lee, 
the  judge  wrote: 

"But  It  Is  precisely  because  we  feel  assured 
that  In  discharging  the  comparatively  hum- 
ble functions  of  president  of  our  college  new 
luster  would  be  added  to  your  fame,  and 
your  character  would  be  presented  In  a  new 
and  vaon  attractive  light  to  your  admiring 
ootmtrymen  that  we  presume  to  urge  the 
acceptance  of  the  oOoe  ujxm  you  with  an 
importanlty  that  else  might  seem  indelicate. 
Tou  would  thereby  evince  a  mind  superior 


to  despcdr  and  by  this  exhibition  of  modera- 
tion and  goodness  establish  new  claims  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  your  country- 
men. To  make  yourself  useful  to  the  State, 
to  dedicate  your  fine  scientific  attainments 
to  the  service  of  Its  youth,  to  guide  that 
youth  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
religion,  not  more  by  precept  than  by  your 
great  example — these  my  dear  general  are 
objects  worthy  of  your  ambition,  and  we  de- 
sire to  present  to  you  the  means  of  their 
accomplishment." 

After  reading  the  news  accoiuit  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  Lee's  brief  Inauguration  as 
president  in  October  1805,  a  high  school 
principal  in  Louisville,  Ken.,  wrote  Lee:  "I 
wish.  sir.  I  could  have  witnessed  that  simple 
ceremony.  As  I.  dwell  upon  the  scene  In 
Imagination,  emotions  well  nigh  sublime  pos- 
sess my  soul.  How  Impressively  crowd  upon 
the  mind  the  world-renowned  events  of  the 
last  4  years  upon  the  classic  soil  of  dear  old 
Virginia.  And  now,  one  ot  the  great  chief- 
tains whose  name  and  character  have  won 
the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  in  every  civil- 
ized land.  gracefuUy  lays  by  his  sword  and 
accepts  the  unostentatious  though  Important 
office  of  an  educator  of  the  young. 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  the  venerable 
Institution  whose  destiny  you  are  to  direct, 
for  Its  bright  prospect  of  success  •  •  •." 

Someone  sent  General  Lee  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  Dally  Telegraph  of  London. 
England : 

"At  Lexington  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
there  la  a  college,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  most  Illustrious  citizen  ever  bom  In  the 
'Old  Dominion'  •  •  •  nor  could  Washington 
himself  have  wished  that  the  college  erected 
In  his  honor  should  have  for  Its  {resident 
a  worthier  chief  than  the  one  who  quietly 
entered  upon  his  duties  Just  a  fortnight  ago." 
By  doffing  "the  gray  luilform  for  the  garb  of 
a  peaceful  professor"  Robert  Leo  continues 
to  follow  his  object  "which  Is  simply  to  ren- 
der the  best  service  he  can  to  his  native 
State.  •  •  •  To  teach  young  lads  their  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  may  seem  but  a  poor 
occupation  tor  one  whose  word  was  lately 
the  supreme  law  for  a  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men;  yet  there  need  be  no  sense  of 
humiliation  Involved  In  the  deliberate  ac- 
ceptance of  such  employment.  •  •  •  For  a 
time  the  finest  thing  that  Lee  cotild  do  was 
to  set  an  example  of  valor  and  virtue  to  the 
young  manhood  of  the  South;  but  not  less 
pure  Is  the  glory  of  one  who  by  honest  and 
patient  labor  prepares  the  young  for  the 
longer  conflict  which  fills  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  human  life.  •  •  •  Many  a 
bright  sword  Is  In  Its  scabbard  beside  that 
of  the  great  Virginian." 

Letters  came  from  all  over  the  country  In- 
q\ilrlng  about  attending  "General  Lee's  Col- 
lege." as  It  was  frequently  called.  Letters 
were  sent  to  Lynchburg  and  Charlottesville 
as  well  as  Lexington,  and  Lee  vras  addressed 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  of  Washington  College  and  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
One  wished  his  brother  to  attend  "General 
Lee's  College  wherever  It  is  situated."  An- 
other wrote  what  many  Implied:  "The  only 
reason  I  have  for  wishing  to  have  my  son 
educated  at  Washington  College  Is  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  la  the  head  of  It."  A  colonel  who 
applied  f OT  a  position  on  Lee's  faculty  wrote : 
"I  have  noticed  In  the  public  prints,  and 
heard  from  people  that  have  recently  traveled 
In  Virginia,  that  Washington  College  under 
your  administration  has  become  one  of  the 
most  fiourlshlng,  popular,  and  successful  In- 
stitutions In  the  South."  Another  wrote 
that  "the  citizens, of  Memphis  feel  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  pfoeperlty  of  Washington 
College  and  will  pray  for  your  success  with 
as  much  devotion  as  when  you  commanded 
their  armies  In  the  noble  and  sacred,  but 
'lost  cause.'  "  General  Imboden,  who  had 
served  under  Lee  said:  "I  need  not  say  to 
you  with  what  great  pleasure  I  first  learned 
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that  my  alma  mater,  Washington  College, 
was  to  be  presided  over  by  you.  The  vener- 
able ocdlege  Is  doubly  dear  to  me  now." 

A  man  from  Oxford,  Miss,  expressed  the 
hope  that  Washington  College  will  ever  re- 
main "literary"  rathw  than  "military",  and 
added:  "I  am  so  rejoiced  that  you  are  Just 
where  you  are.  Your  sphere  of  usefullness  to 
your  co\mtry  will  be  greater  than  when  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Virginia.  Your  ac- 
ceptance of  that  position  will  serve  V>  dig- 
nify the  profession  of  teaching.  Happy  the 
youths  that  are  brought  In  contact  with 
you."  A  veteran  who  had  fought  In  the  ranks 
before  Appomattox  wrote  to  Introduce  his 
brother  and  added  the  feelings  of  millions: 
"For  though  you  never  knew  me,  I  knew  you 
well  and  long,  and  like  all  your  countrymen  I 
now  look  up  to  you  as  a  friend  and  adviser." 

The  attractions  of  General  Lee  were 
strengthened  by  the  desire  of  many  to  have 
their  sons  educated  In  Virginia.  This  was 
especially  true  of  some  who  had  gone  else- 
where to  live.  A  father  wrote  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  gone  to  "this  far  off  home  In 
Mississippi"  and  "My  great  wish  for  [my  son] 
now  Is  to  see  him  a  Virginian  of  the  old 
school  which  gave  you  to  the  South  when 
she  called  you,  and  now  gives  you  to  our 
whole  coxuitry  again." 

Students  came  from  all  sections  but  pri- 
marily from  the  South,  drawn  by  the  lodestar 
of  General  Lee.  The  boys  usually  brought 
a  letter  or  letters  of  Introduction  from  par- 
ents or  friends.  Many  of  these  letters  were 
long  and  solicitous.  The  general,  whose 
aversion  to  long  letters  was  well  known  to 
Charles  Marshall,  his  military  secretary  dur- 
ing the  war,  must  have  had  a  warm  admira- 
tion for  the  fond  mother  In  Tennessee  who 
sent  the  briefest  letter  of  Introduction  found 
In  the  Lee  papers : 

"To  the  watchful  care  and  kind  forbear- 
ance of  General  Lee.  I  commit  my  dear 
Walter. 

His  loving  mother  and. 
Yours  truly. 

Mabiana  Stephenson." 

Truly  General  Lee  rebuilt  Washington  Col- 
lege and,  as  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
it  has  had  a  cosmopolitan  reputation  ever 
since  his  presidency.  As  one  recent  writer 
has  said,  "There  was  a  university  which  was 
dead  and  he  made  It  alive."  By  adding  law, 
englheerlng,  and  joxunallsm,  and  projecting 
a  school  of  commerce  be  hoped  that  the 
school's  cxirrlculum  would  better  prepare  stu- 
dents to  take  their  place  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  South  and  the  Nation.  Above  all  he  Im- 
bued the  college  with  his  own  gallant  faith, 
lofty  Idealism,  and  his  concept  of  a  gentle- 
man. Every  boy  was  an  object  of  his  friend- 
ship and  concern,  and  many  a  youngster 
would  be  Influenced  for  the  rest  of  life  by 
the  Intimate  sessions  In  the  office  of  this 
good  man.  "We  have  no  printed  rules."  he 
said  to  a  new  student.  "We  have  but  one 
rule  here,  and  It  is  that  evrey  student  must 
be  a  gentleman."  A  gentleman,  he  thought, 
should  develop  good  habits  of  study  and  high 
moral  standards.  He  should  show  reverence 
for  God  and  follow  regular  habits  of  worship, 
and  he  should  keep  the  peace.  "As  a  gen- 
eral principle,"  he  told  a  young  professor, 
•"you  should  not  force  young  men  to  do  their 
duty  but  let  Uiem  do  it  volimtarlly  and 
thereby  develop  their  character." 

"Obedience  to  lawful  authority  Is  the 
foiuidatlon  of  manly  character,"  he  said.  For 
a  young  man  In  a  rebelUoiis  mood  against 
the  authority  of  parents  and  college  he  put 
a  life  rule  in  a  simple  sentence,  "You  cannot 
be  a  true  man  until  you  learn  to  obey." 

Many  parents  received  letters  that  their 
sons  were  loaflng  too  much.  Concerning 
such  a  son  Lee  wrote,  "He  Is  a  very  orderly 
young  man,  but  seems  very  careful  not  to 
Injure  the  health  of  his  father's  son." 

Under  Lee's  Inspiration  and  guidance  a 
chapel  for  worship  and  a 'home  for  the  presi- 
dent were  constructed  diiring  Lee's  time,  and 


both  are  enduring  monuments  to  his 
memory.  The  president's  home  was  reno- 
vated and  redecorated  in  1980,  and  it  is  a 
home  of  beauty  and  dignity.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Oonfederacy  everywhere  are  Interested 
In  the  authentic  restoration  of  Lee  Chapel 
which  was  completed  last  year  and  formally 
rededloated  on  October  11.  The  quality  of 
the  restoration,  made  possible  by  a  grant 
of  $370,000  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Fund,  has  preserved  this  Lee  Shrine  and 
"symbol  of  the  tmlverslty's  vast  historical 
heritage"  for  centuries  to  come.  Here  tens 
of  thousands  each  year  pay  homage  and 
gain  Inspiration. 

During  the  1930's  a  former  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  much  honored  leader 
of  men  was  superintendent  of  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  General  Lejeune.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  told  President  Francis  P. 
Gaines :  "When  I  have  a  very  difficult  decision 
or  a  terrible  problem,  sometimes  I  leave  my 
office  and  walk  to  your  chapel  and  look  in 
the  face  of  Robert  Lee  and  I  say,  'What  would 
you  do?'  "  Many  have  undoubtedly  pondered 
such  a  question. 

During  the  last  5  years  of  his  life  Lee 
was  more  than  a' college  president  and  molder 
of  youthful  character.  His  was  the  greatest 
single  Influence  In  the  country  that  made 
for  the  removal  of  rancor  and  bitterness  and 
the  restoration  of  harmony  and  good  will 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Lee's  In- 
fluence during  the  5  years  after  Appomattox 
made  possible  the  reunion  of  the  sections. 
"More  than  any  other  American,  General  Lee 
kept  the  tragedy  of  the  war  from  being  a 
continuing  national  calamity,"  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Freeman.  The  significance  of 
his  Infiuence  can  perhaps  best  be  grasped 
by  speculation  upon  what  the  fut\u«  would 
have  been  like  If  Lee  had  encoxiraged  the 
despair  and  bitterness  so  often  expressed 
in  letters  to  him.  Indeed  the  tact  and 
calmness  displayed  In  reply  to  many  vindic- 
tive letters  proves  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
"A  quiet  answer  tiu-neth  away  wrath."  His 
advice  was  similar  to  privates  and  generals 
and  Governors  who  asked  his  advice,  and  it 
can  best  be  Illustrated  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  to  Gov.  John  Letcher,  of  Virginia:  The 
questions  "having  been  decided  against  us. 
It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  acquiesce  In  the 
result,  and  of  candor  to  recognize  the  fact. 

"The  Interests  of  the  State  are  there- 
fore the  same  as  those  of  ^e  United 
States.  Its  prosperity  will  rise  and  fall 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
duty  ^  of  Its  citizens,  then,  appears  to 
me  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  All 
should  unite  In  honest  efforts  to  obliterate 
the  effects  of  war,  and  to  restore  the  blessings 
of  peace.  They  should  remain,  if  possible. 
In  the  country;  promote  harmony  and  good 
feelings,  qualify  themselves  to  vote;  and  to 
elect  to  the  State  and  general  legislature 
wise  and  patriotic  men,  who  will  devote  their 
abilities  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  healing  of  all  dissensions." 

The  several  thousand  letters  to  General  Lee 
which  I  have  read  show  that  he  was  the 
South 's  Idol  and  the  people's  hero  long  be- 
fore a  legend  had  time  to  develop.  Love 
and  admlraUon  since  showered  upon  his 
memory  liave  been  a  continuation  of  what 
had  been  so  often  felt  and  expressed  during 
f  utUe  years  of  war  and  especially  during  the 
years  at  Washington  CoUege  when  Lee  by 
example  and  hard  work  plucked  vlctwy 
from  defeat.  The  toO  ot  900  studento  who 
attended  the  college  dtulng  the  years  of 
his  presidency  were  inspired  by  his  example 
and  advice  to  rebxilld  the  Southland  in  a 
reunited  country.  In  returning  to  their 
homes  they  carried  the  inspiration  of  their 
great  leader,  and  many  of  them  became  the 
leaders  of  the  New  South  which  Lee  foresaw 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  behold.  In 
paraphrase  of  what  a  contemporary  editor. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  had  written.  General 
Lee  and  his  colleagues  at  Washington  Col- 


lege prepared  multitudes  of  young  men  for 
great  usefulness  and  thus  powN'fuUy  re- 
produced himself  In  the  next  generation  of 
thinkers  and  wor^trt. 

Some  kind  of  re\inlon ,  would  have  taken 
place  without  Lee's  infiuence,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  South  would  have  sur- 
vived without  Lee  as  its  idol,  but  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  both  the  Nation  and  the  section 
would  have  been  different  Indeed  without 
him  and  his  memory.  In  later  years  his  ad- 
vice and  example  were  forgotten  by  some 
and  distorted  by  others.  To  some  his 
memory  became  a  sentimental  thing  which 
looked  backward  rather  than  forward,  which 
enco\u*aged  sectionalism  rather  than  under- 
standing. But  Lee's  example,  bis  advice, 
and  his  work  served  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
war  and  to  strengthen  the  Intellectual, 
moral,  and  material  foundations  for  a  pros- 
perous So%th  In  a  reunited  Nation. 

Those  who  have  distorted  Lee's  example 
and  advice  have  perhaps  never  really  known 
either.  I  am  confident  that  he  would  have 
been  p>ained  by  those  who  In  recent  years 
have  sought  to  use  the  fiag  under  which  he 
fought  as  a  symbol  of  sectional  and  racial 
differences.  Lee  loved  the  Confederate  flag 
and  the  principles  for  which  It  stood  while 
he  fotight  under  it.  He  accepted  his  de- 
feat, and  his  flag  should  not  be  used  a  hxui- 
dred  years  later  to  extol  bitterness  and  hate 
which  he  deplored.  Better  it  is  to  reflect 
upon  some  of  his  precepts,  such  as  the  charge 
that  Christ  gave  to  his  followers  upon  which 
Lee's  life  was  built:  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  dally  and  follow  me."  Or  his  state- 
ment in  defeat,  "There  is  a  true  glory  and 
a  true  honw:  the  glory  of  duty  done — the 
honor  of  integrity  of  principle."  Or  his 
words  which  reveal  the  simplicity  of  his 
Christian  vision:  "Truth  and  manliness  are 
two  qualities  that  will  carry  you  through 
this  world  much  better  than  policy,  or  tact, 
or  expediency,  or  any  other  word  that  was 
ever  devised  to  conceal  or  mystify  a  deviation 
from  a  straight  line." 


Panama  Caaal:  Wake  Up  America,  Your 
Honse  It  on  Fire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  close 
observer  in  the  Congress  for  many  years 
of  conduct  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States.  I  long  ago  noted  that  what 
may  appear  as  a  suddm  crisis  has  usually 
been  foreseen  by  others  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  given  timely  warning 
with  a  view  to  its  prevention.  This  has 
been  notably  true  in  questions  affecting 
the  Panama  Canal,  as  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  the  objective  analyses  and  ac- 
curate predictions  by  my  distlngiilshed 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood], 

In  his  brilliant  radio  address  over  the 
Manlon  Porum  wi  June  2,  1963,  entitled 
"Wake  Up  America,  Your  House  Is  on 
Fire,"  he  foresaw  the  danger  at  Panama 
and  warned  of  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  story  of  the  January  9-10,  1964, 
Panamanian  outbreak,  aided,  abetted, 
and  directed  by  Castro- type  Communist 
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agents  from  C  iba,  is  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. It  required  the  use  of  the  UJS. 
Army  to  prote  st  the  QmstaX  Zone  against 
mob  violence  i  Ad  the  peraonml  attention 
of  the  Prestdint  oC  the  United  States. 
The  loes  ol  A  nertcan  Urea  and  Injuries 
to  American  dpaens.  aU  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  damage  to  American  property 
in  both  Panama  and  the  zone,  and  the 
attack  on  khe  UJS.  Embassy  in 
I  that  fMTced  its  evacua- 
te make  the  Incident  one 
oonsequence,  compsuable 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  em- 
uuuna  Canal  as  the  key 
target  for  c^mnnlstlr  revolutionary 
conquest  of  th  \  Western  Hemi^here  and 
stressed  the  necesalty  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  clarify  and  make  definite  its 
policy  of  maintaining  the  untrammeled 
U.S.  sovereign  y  •ver  the  American  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Canal  Zone. 

Following  a  Presidential  conference  in 
the  White  Ho<  ise  lasting  until  2  ajn.  on 


Panama 
tlon.  combl 
of  moment 
to  a  peycholf 
phadzed  the 


January   14, 


MA,   an   executive   press 


statement  announced  that  the  United 
States  has  a  "recognized  obligation  to 
operate  the  »nal  efficiently  and  se- 
curely" and  hat  our  Government  in- 
tends to  hoiy>r  that  obligation.  But 
alone  is  not  enough.  It 
is  only  the  flikt  step. 

The  Congnss.  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority In  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
should  soppot  the  President  in  this 
stand  by  ptrm  pt  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolition  105.  which  is  now 
pending  befois  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  a  id  to  take  such  other  steps 
as  the  situatic^  requires. 

June  2,  1963,  address  by 
my  colleague  ^pplies  ample  Justification 
for  such  actio:  is  by  the  Congress  and  re- 
flects the  vlslc  n  that  makes  it  a  paper  of 
historic  Impor  ance,  I  quote  It  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  urge  that  this  address 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress, 
both  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  by 
in  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  with  Panama  Canal 
policy  questiois. 

The  addrea  follows: 
Wak>  Ur  Ami  ica,  Tomi  House  Is  on  Fire 


(By  Hon.  Davbi. 

grCBB 


reatb 


Dean  Maiooii 
munlst   coDqu< 
Cuba  now  but 
long  fingers  of 
ttantly  probing 
land  and  Its 
at    the    Pananla 
within  the 
conspiracy — Is 
rltory. 

How  serious 
With  me  here 
Ington  best 
tlon.    In 
FL090,  >  of 
^mtclRfog  of 
tlngulshed  mai 
patriotic 
which  he  ksepfi 
by  frequent 
that  you  have 
more  Inqiorta^t 
to  you  now 

Ccxigreesman 
ICanion  Fonmi 

Iff.  rtooo 

Wake  up 

Indeed,    the 
house — the 


J.  Flood,  Member  of  Con- 
tfx  Pennsylvania) 

The  Iron  hand  of  the  Com- 

t   pi  esses   down    bard    upon 

It  does  not  rest  there.     The 

this  blood-red  band  are  con- 

the  Central  American  maln- 

I4dex  finder  points  ominously 

Canal.    There — and    now 

of  the  rapacious  Kremlin 

;he  rich  paydlrt  of  U.S.  ter- 


this  Red  threat  to  Panama? 

dow  Is  the  person  In  Wash- 

qi  allfled  to  answer  this  ques- 

Rcpresentatlve  Danuo,  J. 

is   known    as   the 

Panama  Canal.     This  dls- 

has  long  had  a  passl<»iately 

It    In    this    vital    wat«rway 

weU  Informed  and  alerted 

to  the  Isthmus.    Nothing 

»ver  heard  on  this  program  Is 

than  what  he  has  to  say 


Oosigi  ess, 
Pen  isylvanla. 
tie 


▼UlU 


Flood,  welcome  back  to  the 


Thank 
Anerloa. 


Panama 


yoa.  Dean  Manlon. 
your  houM  Is  on  fire. 
ftwinrtstlrw     of    your 
Canal    Zone — Is    smol- 


dering and  every  so  often  Is  spurting  forth 
flames.  For  It  Is  the  Panama  Okiml  which 
Is  the  key  target  cf  the  world  revomtlonary 
movement  In  the  Caribbean. 

Thus  far,  we  have  xkA  taken  t2ie  measures 
required  to  put  out  this  fire.  Instead,  we 
have  floimdered  from  crisis  to  crisis  making 
concession  after  ooncesslon  to  Panama,  and 
Panama,  In  return,  has  continued  with  larger 
and  larger  demands. 

Warnings  of  what  was  to  come  have  been 
given  time  after  time  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, but  theee  warnings  fell  on  deeX  ears 
But  in  each  case,  the  things  I  warned  of 
came  to  pass.  There  was  the  attempt  of 
Panamanian  students  to  hoist  the  Panama 
flag  at  the  Canal  Zone  Administration 
Building  in  1958;  the  November  3,  1959.  at- 
tempted Invasion  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  a 
Panamanian  naob  which  required  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  Army  to  quell  the  uprising. 

Then,  there  was  the  ill-advised  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  mandate  of  Congress,  in  directing  the 
formal  display  of  the  Panama  flag  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  as  evidence  of  Pan- 
amas so-called  titular  sovereignty. 

And.  on  October  29.  \9VX,  on  orders  from 
the  executive  department  of  oiu-  Govern- 
ment, there  was  the  formal  raising  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  at  the  Canal  Zone  Admin- 
istration Building  alongside  the  US.  flag 
and  sinUlar  displays  at  other  points  in  the 
zone,  which  was  taken  as  Lncrefised  recogni- 
tion of  Panama's  claim  of  "titular  sover- 
eignty" over  the  zone  and  the  Pananoa 
Canal. 

This  last  action  was  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment despite  the  fact  that  on  October  12. 
only  17  days  prevlotjsly,  the  ceremonies  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge 
at  Balboa,  attended  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  W.  BaU,  and  other  notables, 
was  marred  by  Panamanian  demonstrators, 
who  used  Communist  tactics  and  claimed 
Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the  bridge. 

And  with  all  of  the  foregoing,  we  find 
evidence  that  Panamanian  aspirations  are 
tdded  by  our  own  Department  of  State.  The 
State  Department's  program  has  been  one  of 
aiding  the  piecemeal  liquidation  of  our  un- 
deniable treaty  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone 

President  Chlarl's  Secretary  of  Finance. 
Gllberto  Arias,  only  this  March  was  quoted 
as  say:  "In  the  future,  with  God's  help,  we 
will  achieve  our  objective;  that  the  Panama 
Canal  be  the  property  of  Panannanlans.  under 
f\ill  and  absolute  Jvirlsdiction  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  maintained  by  Panamanians, 
operated  by  Panamanians,  sanitated  by  Pan- 
amanians, and  protected  by  Panamanians  " 

How  can  responsible  oflBcials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment knowingly  collaborate  with  Pana- 
manian radicals  to  sxurender  more  of  our 
authority  to  a  country  which,  since  1955, 
when  sanitation  In  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama  was  returned  to  it.  has  not  even 
succeeded  in  collecting  Its  garbage?  It  Is 
incomprehensible. 

Here  I  must  emphasize  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  grew  out  of  the  movement  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  not  the  reverse 
The  only  advantage  that  Panama  can  claim 
as  regards  the  canal  is  Its  geographical  lo- 
cation, which  It  never  ceases  to  exploit  in 
advancing  its  demands  for  increased  benefits 
and  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

To  make  sure  there  is  no  uncertainty  as 
to  what  purpose  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment Is  using  all  Its  energies  to  acquire,  I 
shall  quote  its  openly  declared  objectives,  as 
stated  in  a  report  on  September  30,  1960.  to 
President  Chlarl  by  his  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Politics.    These  demands  Include: 

Raising  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone: 
equal  salary  treatnvent  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  Panamanians  with  North  Americans; 
raising  the  annuity  to  30  percent  of  the  gross 
income,  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  %b 
million;  mixed  courts  in  the  Caiml  Zone; 
complete  supplying  by  Panama  of  the  Zone 


nutrket,  including  ships,  and  stopping  of 
pvroductlon  activities  In  the  aone;  recogni- 
tion of  Canal  Zone  exequaturs  granted  by 
Panama  to  foreign  consuls;  use  of  Pana- 
manian {xwtage  In  the  zone;  liquidation  of 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

They  also  include  establishment  of  Span- 
ish as  the  official  language  of  the  zone: 
Panamanlon  Jurisdiction  In  the  zone  over 
passengers  and  cargo  coming  Into  Panam.i 
and  over  ships  flying  the  Panamanian  flag: 
granting  to  Panama  of  dock  and  port  facili- 
ties, and  at  UB.  expense;  (M'ganizatlon  of 
Panama's  civil  defense  at  UB.  expense;  cor- 
ridors, under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction,  across 
the  zone;  opportunities  for  Panamanian 
products  In  U.S.  markets.  And,  flnally.  ac- 
ceptance of  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  over  controversies  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States.         ^ 

Such  demands  are  matters  that  would  in- 
evitably affect  all  Interoceanlc  commerce  that 
uses  the  Panama  Canal  and  has  to  pay  tolls. 
They  present  grave  questions  to  which  the 
merchant  marine  of  all  nations  sin^y  can- 
not afford  to  be  indifferent.  Moreover,  It  is 
significant  that  the  flag  of  Panama's  new 
Independent  Revolutionary  Party  carries  10 
stars,  the  10th  star  representing  the  Canal 
Zone. 

As  to  the  flag  question  previously  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  In  early  1900  in  an- 
ticipation of  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
flag  question,  conducted  hearings  on  United 
States-Panama  relations  when  high  execu- 
tive officials  and  myself  testlfled. 

'The  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
full  committee  was  for  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  variation  In  the  traditional  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaties  oS.  1906,  1988,  and 
1965  between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
with  reference  to  matters  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty shall  be  made  only  pursiumt  to 
treaty.  After  an  animated  debate  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1960,  the  House  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  381  to  12. 
which  should  have  prerailed  over  the  the 
predUectlons  of  ezeeutlTe  ofllnlals. 

Although  this  bill  died  In  the  Senate,  the 
magnitude  of  the  House  vote  Is  significant, 
clearly  reflecting  the  concern  of  our  people 
for  the  sec\irlty  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

It  also  demonstrates  to  the  lafematlonal 
infiltrators  In  the  Department  of  State  and 
their  collaborators  that  these  Influences  can 
never  succeed  In  perpetrating  their  schemes 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  through 
normal  procedures.  They  realize  they  must 
bypass  the  Congress  by  means  of  a  new  canal 
treaty. 

This,  they  no  doubt  feel,  can  be  pushed 
through,  as  was  the  1956  treaty,  without 
adequate  debate  to  continue  the  process  of 
eroelOBs  that  started  with  the  1936-39 
treaty.  And  that  is  why  Congress  must  keep 
alert. 

We  must  guard  U.S.  vital  Interests. 
We  must  have  control  of  the  maritime 
approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal,  both  at 
the  Atlantic  and  Paclfle  ends.  We  must 
maintain  untrammeled  sovereignty  over  the 
zone  and  meet  our  treaty  obligations  to 
maintain  free  and  open  transit  for  vessels  of 
commerce  for  all  nations  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity with  tolls  that  are  just  and  equitable. 

We  must  Insist  on  civil  protection  of  the 
Canal  Zone  from  disorders  and  pestilence, 
originating  in  the  terminal  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama,  as  well  as  safeguard  the  sum- 
mit-level water  supply  as  required  for  lock- 
ages and  maintaining  channel  depths.  We 
must  also  assure  military  and  naval  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal  from  aggression. 

By  the  fall  of  1963,  the  process  of  erosion  of 
our  rights,  power,  and  authority,  symbolized 
by  formal  display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  wherever  the  ifS.  flag  is  flown 
by  civilian  authorities  as  Increased  evidence 
of  Panamanian  sovereignty,  has  gone  so  far 
that  our  cltlsens  In  the  aone  decided  to  act. 


and  In  a  desperate  effort  to  protect  our 
country's  Interests,  organized  at  thelt  own 
expense  court  action  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  formal  display  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
over  the  Canal  Zk>ne  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

A  suit  was  filed  against  Gov.  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  zone  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  in  an  effort  to 
end  this  symbol  of  siurender  by  the  United 
States  to  the  mob-ruled  Panamanian  Oov- 
emment.  In  retaliation  to  the  suit,  a  Pana- 
TT^nnian  citizen,  on  January  9,  1963,  filed  a 
suit  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Panama  that 
alms  to  establish  that  the  ratification  of  the 
1903  treaty  by  executive  decree  of  the  Pana- 
manian revolutionary  Junta  was  Illegal  and 
hence  null  and  void. 

If  siistalned  by  the  Panamanian  Supreme 
Court,  It  would  logically  follow  that  the  1903 
revolution  by  which  Panama  gained  Its  in- 
dependence from  Colombia  was  likewise  null 
and  void  and  that  Panama  Is  still  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  that 
Colombia,  not  Panama,  is  the  sovereign  of 
the  Isthmus. 

WhUe  In  Panama  last  December,  I  visited 
the  Canal  Zone  and  found  general  alarm  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

At  a  press  conference  held  at  the  Tivoli 
Hotel,  I  lecu^ed  about  an  address  given  by 
the  Governor  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  which  includes  Panamanian 
engineers  among  Its  membership. 

Not  only  was  his  address  the  most  discon- 
certing ever  publicly  uttered  by  a  Governor, 
but  he  seems  to  have  reveled  in  its  flavor. 

He  reflected  the  philosophy  of  Interna- 
tloiud  socialist  elements  in  and  on  the 
fringes  of  public  affairs  and  advocated  what 
amounts  to  a  permanent  state  of  social  revo- 
lution, as  well  as  belittling  the  constitu- 
tional foundations  of  our  country  and  urged 
unconditional  exercise  by  Federal  agencies  of 
power  without  regard  to  constitutional  lim- 
itations. 

He  also  condemned  the  past  in  our  history 
without  discriminating  between  what  is 
great  and  that  which  is  ephemeral,  and 
failed  to  present  o\ir  Constitution  in  Its  true 
light  as  the  great  contractural  document 
under  which  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
created  three  separate  and  Independent 
agencies  of  government  with  limited  powers. 

His  conclusion  was  an  illiberal  assatilt  upon 
those  who  differ  with  his  views  as  having 
"small  minds"  bent  on  preserving  the 
"status  quo"  and  thus,  in  effect,  as  being 
domestic  enemies  "as  dangerous"  to  the 
United  States  as  foreign  enemies. 

This,  my  friends,  was  a  deliberate  admin- 
istrative attack  against  the  present  diplo- 
matic and  Jiu'idical  foundation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise  and,  as  an  attempted 
public  Intimidation  of  those  standing  up  for 
the  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
of  the  United  States  over  it.  Thus,  this 
shocking  address  served  to  invite  further  ag- 
gressions against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

I  say  that  Governor  Fleming  must  be  re- 
placed.    And  that  would  be  a  beginning. 

I  would  state  that,  since  the  birth  of  free- 
dcrni,  parliamentary  bodies  have  preserved 
the  Just  rights  of  a  nation  against  the  mis- 
guided exercise  of  executive  power.  In  this 
present  Juncture,  It  seems  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  must  simi- 
larly act  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
unalienable  rights  of  our  Nation  in  regards 
to  the  great  Isthmian  waterway. 

<;ongress  must  act,  and  act  now.  You  can 
help  by  sending  thoughtful  letters  to  your 
Senators  and  Representatives  telling  them 
of  the  dangers  that  confront  us  In  the 
Caribbean. 

Dkan  Manion.  Thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much  my  good  friend,  Congressman  Dan 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 


My  friends,  for  Congress  to  act  you  must 
act  flrst.  Send  this  startling  speech  to  your 
new8p^>er  editor,  to  your  minister  and,  of 
course,  to  your  Senators  and  Congressman. 
If  the  United  States  Is  forced  out  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone, 'the  Red  flat  wUl  close 
around  the  throat  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  trade.  Wake  up  and  put  out  this  Red 
fire. 


Jnyenile  Delinqueiicy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  one  of  the  most  significant 
accomplishments  of  this  body  in  1963 
was  the  passage  of  legislation  aimed  at 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
There  is  far  more  that  we  here  can  do 
in  this  field,  and  I  hope  that  we  will. 
But,  the  basic  solution  must  come  from 
the  home  and  in  each  local  community. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  one  com- 
munity in  Indiana  is  doing  something 
about  the  problem,  and  is  doing  some- 
thing effective.  The  cliallenging  experi- 
ment in  Terre  Haute,  led  by  Judge  Harold 
R.  Johnson,  is  one  that  might  well  be 
emulated  in  other  areas.  The  plan  was 
well  described  in  an  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 20  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CotJBTS:  A  Jury  of  Peers 

Quietly  the  Jurors  filed  last  week  into  the 
small,  gray-walled  Terre  Haute  courtroom 
and  heacd  a  simple  case:  a  defendant  ad- 
mitted shoplifting  a  98-cent  key  chain  in  a 
department  store.  With  the  evidence  and 
instructions  from  the  coiu-t  in  hand,  the 
panel  repaired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  de- 
cide what  punishment  to  recommend.  Up 
to  a  point,  it  was  strictly  routine.  But  the 
trial  was  a  milestone  in  Terre  Haute's  fight 
against  Juvenile  delinquency.  Each  Juror 
was  only  17  years  old,  the  same  age  as  the 
defendant. 

The  idea  of  letting  teenagers  be  Judged 
by  their  peers  was  the  nub  of  an  ail-out  cam- 
paign by  Vigo  County  Judge  Harold  Ralph 
Johnston  to  hold  down  teenage  miscreancy 
In  his  Indiana  bailiwick.  When  Johnston, 
an  earnest,  37-year-old  lawyer,  took  office  a 
year  ago.  Juvenile  crime  was  increasing 
alarmingly — and  nobody  in  the  city  of  some 
75,000  seemed  to  be  doing  anything  about 
it. 

NEW   LOOK 

Johnston  set  out  to  make  changes.  While 
engineering  an  $88,000  county  appropriation 
for  a  new  detention  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter, he  modernized  the  community's  proba- 
tion system,  modified  the  ppllcy  of  holding 
kids  behind  bars  ("we  cut  detentions  by  90 
percent") ,  and  began  persuading  civic  lead- 
ers to  finance  a  place  for  restless  teen  groups 
to  gather  after  dark.  But  his  boldest  move 
was  to  bring  teenagers  Into  a  general  Ju- 
venile court  as  Jurors  for  the  first  time.' 


» Other  cities — Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  for  Instance — have  success- 
fully experimented  with  teenage  Juries  In 
municipal  and  traffic  courts. 


With  encouragement  from  Terre  Haute's 
school  officials,  210  ordinary  pupils  volun- 
teered   for    Jury    duty.     "We    do    not    want 

*  *  *  the  football  stars  and  class  leaders," 
Johnston  says.  "We  want  Joe  Blow,  the  C 
student." 

As  the  first  Jvu'y  of  pupils — three  boys  and 
four  girls — tried  its  first  case  last  week,  the 
youngsters  were  Intently  serious.  "Sure 
wish  I  had  a  tranquilizer,"  Bob  McOllvrey 
quipped  nervously  after  being  choeen  as 
foreman.  McGllvrey,  a  senior  at  Honey 
Creek  High,  led  the  jury  to  Its  verdict:  the 
17-year-old  who  filched  the  key  chain  should 
be  put  on  probation  until  his  18th  birthday, 
deprived  of  his  learner's  driving  permit,  and 
sent  to  night  vocational  school. 

The  decision — which  under  the  law  could 
be  no  more  than  a  recommendation — was 
accepted  and  enforced  by  Juvenile  Referee 
Herbert  R.  Gerdink.  The  verdict  on  the  ex- 
periment itself  was  highly  favorable.  For 
the  Juvenile  Jury,  McGllvrey  said:  "Adults 
are  Judged  by  their  peers.  Why  should  not 
teenagers  be?  We  can  understand  the 
problems  of  teenagers.  I  think  we  will  be 
fairly  harsh,  because  we  do  not  want  adults 
to  form  the  wrong  Idea  of  us."  In  his 
chambers.  Judge  Johnston  gave  his  view: 
"In  4  years  almost  1,000  students  will  have 
t>een  trained  and  many  of  them  will  have 
sat  as  Jurors  •   •   •  The  Idea  is  preventive 

•  •  •  The  mere  emotional  Impact  of  sitting 
in  court  and  seeing  another  of  their  age  in 
trouble  may  impress  them." 


Confax>l  of  People's  Actioat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22,  1964 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Appendix  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  editor  which  was  written 
by  a  good  friend,  Clyde  E.  Lewis,  attor- 
ney of  Delaware,  Ohio.  I  feel  that  it 
correctly  conveys  a  message  which 
should  be  repeated  time  and  time  again. 
Many  advocates  of  civil  rights  are  among 
the  first  to  seek  what  amounts  to  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  lawful  and  right  conduct 
of  Americans.  I  commend  this  thought- 
ful letter  which  appeared  in  the  Dela- 
ware Gazette  of  January  18,  1964,  to  the 
Members  of  this  body : 
Wh.'^t  Our  Readers  Sat — Sats  Those  Oppos- 
ing Minstrel  Seek  Control  of  People's 
Actions 
Editor,  Gazette  : 

By  reason  of  the  actions  of  a  vocal  minor- 
ity of  Negroes  and  whites,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  by  the  Delaware  Ministerial 
Association,  a  mlnistrel  show  has  been  can- 
celed. This  cancellation  was  effected  by  the 
threat  of  the  use  of  "all  means  within  our 
power"  by  this  mincaity  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  the  minstrel. 

This  is  the  first  Instance  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty wherjB  the  threat  of  picketing,  physical 
Intervention,  or  other  disturbance  of  a  peace- 
ful assembly  has  been  threatened.  In  es- 
sence, this  was  the  threat  to  tise  physical  ac- 
tion to  jM-event  a  lawful,  peaceful  assembly. 
The  claim  was  made  that  a  minstrel  show 
would  be  offensive  to  certain  persons  In  our 
comiminlty,  and  that  these  sensitivities  were 
more  Important  to  the  community  than  this 
peaceful  assembly  for  charitable  purposes. 

"riiere  stands  In  Delaware  more  than  a  score 
of  churches  whose  very  presence  Is  offensive 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNoxs 
IN  TTIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Wednesday.  January  22.  1964 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Christmas  Day  last  the  Mount  Sterling 
fill.'*  Democrat-Message  published  a 
moving  comment  on  the  character  and 
work  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. This  essay,  written  by  Editor  Sid 
Landfield,  points  out  with  deep  undrr- 
standing  why  the  Nation's  loss  is  so 
great. 

I  think  it  sho<uld  be  widely  read  now 
and  in  the  future,  for  it  is  an  Impressive 
demonstration  of  the  deep  and  lasting 
affection  held  for  John  F.  Kennedy 
throughout  the  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  LmxE  Boy  Named  John-John 
"Tell  me  a  story.  Daddy,"  might  be  the 
most  appropriate  theme  for  Christmas,  for 
after  all.  here  is  a  holiday  intended  mainly 
for  children.  And  what  a  nice  Christmas 
present  to  be  told  a  wonderful  story  by  your 
father. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  little  boys 
In  our  Nation  who  will  not  be  able  to  say 
"Tell  me  a  story.  Daddy." — these  youngsters 
are  without  fathers  and  among  thecn  Is  a 
little  fellow  of  3  whose  dad  loved  to  call  hUn 
John-John.  This  little  boy.  blessed  In  many 
ways,  lost  his  great  and  his  wonderful  father 
on  November  23, 1963. 

If  we  were  in  the  company  of  young  John- 
John  we  would  volunteer  to  tell  this  boy  a 
story;  a  magnificent  story  and  most  of  all 
a  true  story.    We'd  begin  this  way: 

John-John,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
little  bpy  who  wanted  to  grow  up  to  become 
President  of  the  tTnlted  States.  Now  there's 
nothing  too  unusual  about  that  ambition, 
because  thousands  of  young  Americans  cher- 
ish that  hope.  But  our  little  boy  realized 
his  ambition  and  though  he  was  to  serve  his 
country  but  a  very  short  time,  the  impression 
he  would  leave  would  be  Indelible  through 
the  generations  and  all  around  the  world. 
Now  what  do  you  suppose  this  little  boy  who 
grew  up  to  become  President  possessed  that 
nuide  him  so  unusual  and  so  vital? 

Well,  he  had  imagination.  And  he  had 
humor.     And  he  had  luxderstanding. 

Each  of  these  qualities  is  a  vronderful  pos- 
session, but  to  have  all  three,  and  the  ability 
to  use  them  together,  would  make  a  man  as 
wise  and  as  great  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our 
hero  had  the  abUity  to  use  these  three  quali- 
ties as  a  unit. 

As  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  people  scoffed  at  this 
man.  Some  even  hated  him.  When  In  trag- 
edy he  died,  a  few  even  a4>pla'uded  and 
cheered. 

In  life,  they  sneered  at  him.,  derided  his 
family,  castigated  his  most  solemn  prin- 
ciples. It  was  not  disagreement.  It  was 
awful  hate. 


But  like  we  said,  this  man  had  humor. 
In   life,   Uuj   ptisdloted   he   would   wreck 
tilings,  tear  down  Institutions,   weaken  our 
structure. 

But  like  we  said,  ttils  man  had  imagina- 
tion. 

In  life,  they  deplored  his  Insistence  on 
equality  for  all  men.  They  used  vile  lan- 
guage and  they  used  violence  many  ways. 

But  like  we  said,  this  man  had  under- 
standing. 

John-John,  if  this  man  could  have  lived 
but  another  5  years,  in  order  to  serve  out 
his  full  term  as  President  and  a  second  full 
term,  then  all  the  people  ot  this  Nation — 
and  all  the  people  of  this  great  big  world 
would  have  gained  in  stature  and  in  com- 
passion, for  he  was  a  once-in-a-hundred- 
years  kind  of  a  leader. 

As  you  grow  older,  John-John,  the  idea  one 
day  might  come  to  yoxu-  mind  that  you  wOuld 
like  to  grow  up  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  U  a  noble  aspiration  for 
any  youngster  to  have.  If  this  idea  should 
come  to  your  mind,  who  would  your  hero  be? 
Who  would  you  like  to  fashion  yourself  after? 
Well,  young  man,  the  reason  we  brought 
the  subject  up,  and  the  reason  we  tell  you 
these  things,  is*  because  we  should  like  to 
suggest  that  you  fashion  yourself  after  this 
great  President  we  are  telling  you  about — 
tliat  you  allow  that  man  to  become  your  ever- 
present  hero  and  Inspiration. 

At  this  time,  people  will  little  note  that 
the  President  we  refer  to  takes  his  place 
alongside  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  1-2  of  all  Presi- 
dents. At  this  time,  not  enough  people 
fully  realize  that  here  was  a  man  who  desired 
equality — and  Justice — for  all  men  more  than 
he  wanted  life  even.  You  see,  this  man  had 
money — great  wealth;  he  had  charm  and 
exciting  personal  appeal;  he  had  youth  and 
he  had  health.  This  man  could  have  lived 
the  easy  life.  He  could  have  been  famous, 
and  liked  and  loved  by  millions  In  many 
fields. 

But  this  man  had  understanding.  People 
were  his  job.    Nothing  else. 

Dear  little  boy.  this  is  an  absolutely  true 
story  we  tell  you  this  Christmas.  Will  you 
remember  all  the  Ume?  Will  you  tell  it  and 
retell  It  to  others  as  you  grow  up?  Will  you 
Uve  it? 

Now  ask  us  some  questions,  John -John. 
Ask  us  anything. 

Who  was  the  man,  you  ask?  What  was 
his  name? 

Well  his  name  was  John,  like  yours.    And 
Kennedy  like  yours.    But  then — that's  a  per- 
fectly common  name,  Isnt  it?    There  are  all 
kinds  of  people  named  John  Kennedy. 
Why  did  this  man  die,  you  ask? 
Well,    John- John:    your    religion    teaches 
you  beautifully  why  2.000  years  ago  another 
man  died.    As  you  grow  older  and  are  better 
able  to  understand  such  things,  you  will  be 
able      the     bettef     to     relate     these     two 
happenings. 
Who  killed  him,  you  ask? 
Well,  the  record  says  a  man  killed  him — 
with  a  rifle.    But  really,  it  was  like  the  story 
of  the  death  2,000  years  ago :  the  people  killed 
him. 
Do  you  know  the  man  real  well,  you  ask? 
No.    You  never  got  to  know  the  man  real 
well  becaxise  you  were  so  young.     But — the 
man  knew  you  real  well.    He  knew  all  about 
you.  John-John — all  about  you. 
Did  he  love  you,  you  ask. 
Yes.  he  did,  young  man.     Like  a   father. 
Like  a  President.    As  much  as  he  loved  life 
No   more   questions   now,   John-John  •    •    • 
it's  Christmas  time:  time  for  happy  thoughts 
and  gayety  because  you're  only  3  years  old. 

So  •  •  •  goodnight,  John-John — and  hap- 
py dreams. 

Yes,  well  tell  you  some  more  stories  about 
that  great  man  and  wonderful  President  at 
another  time.  Lots  of  people  will  tell  you 
stories  about  him  as  the  years  go  by.  Your 
mother  has  much  in  store  for  you — she'U  tell 
you  the  most  happy  things  about  this  man. 
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as   you   grow   older  •  •  •  and   as   you   get 
imagination,  and  humor,  and  understanding. 
Merry  Christmas  to  John -John  In  the  year 
of  hU  Lord  1903. 


Ariiona's  Water  Probleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AMXZOHA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Rbcord  a  speech 
entitled  "Arizona's  Water  Problems,"  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Mehren.  cliairman  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  ^Association.  I 
coaaideT  Mr.  Mehren's  speech  to  be  a 
very  fine  outline  of  a  very  serious  problem 
affecting  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest 
area  of  the  United  States.  It  was  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  of  the  water  and 
power  and  agricultural  committees  of  the 
Ii06  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Janufuy  10. 1964. 

The  speech  follows: 

AanoNA's  Watdi  Pboblems 
(By  Lawrence  Mehren) 

It  Is  my  pleasTire  to  be  here  on  a  mis- 
sion which  I  hope  wlU  be  productive  of  real 
understanding  by  you  businessmen  of  a 
problem  which,  unfortunately,  has  grown 
far  beyond  proper  proportion  between  two 
nelghlMvlng  States:  we  have  an  economic 
mutuality  of  Interest  which  demands  our 
most  considered  and  coolest  Judgment.  I  in- 
tend to  ask  flatly  for  your  support  of  the 
central  Arlsona  project. 

I  would  cer.talnl7  not  be  so  presumptuous 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  those 
In  this  room  who  know  that  for  the  7  years 
I  served  on  the  board  of  directors,  of  Bun- 
klst  Growers  I  did  my  best  In  both  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington  to  promote  the 
interests  of  California  agriculture  as  well  as 
those  ot  my  own  State.  In  the  same  spirit, 
I  urge  you  today,  with  fairness  and  sound 
business  Judgment,  to  consider  the  problem 
I  am  about  to  unfold. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  personal  ties  with 
California  are  w«U-nlgh  Inseparable.  My 
current  crop  ot  citrus  Is  moving  to  market 
through.  Sunklst;  my  cotton  crop.  Just  har- 
'vested.  Is  being  sold  through  Calcot;  and  my 
safflower,  |ust  planted.  Is  under  contract  to 
Pacllle  Vegetable  OU  Co.  All  my  brothers 
and  sister  live  here,  as  did  my  parents  untU 
their  deaths  earl^  last  year. 

In  oarrespoDdenoe  with  Fran  Wilcox  and 
Oal  Bream  regarding  this  talk  I  agreed  to 
speak  to  you  provided  you  imderstand  that  I 
have  oartatn  limitations.  I  am  a  banker  and 
a  farmer.  I  have  no  legal,  engineering,  polit- 
ical, hydrological,  or  technical  training. 
Oonsequently,  Z  cannot  debate  the  fine  points 
of  those  fields.  Next,  I  have  no  business 
entering  the  field  of  Califomla  water  prob- 
lems as  between  north  and  south.  Third, 
it  is  senseless  to  reargue  the  decision  of 
the  UjB.  Supreme  Oow^  on  the  division  of 
mainstream  water  of  Uie  Colorado;  this  has 
become  a  fact  from  which  there  is  no  appeal 
to  any  higher  authority. 

Last,  I  can't  settle  matters  of  purely  leg- 
islative or  administrative  natwe.  For  in- 
stance, the  Supreme  Court  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  figure  out  how  to 
divide  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  in  case  a 
period  ot  shortage  should  develop  in  the 
mainstream  in  some  year  in  the  future.  I 
dont  have  the  faintest  Idea  what  the  Secre- 


tary intends  to  do  should  such  a  situation 
develop. 

Up  to  this-  time,  perhaps  most  of  the 
recent  comments  on  the  Colorado  Blver  mat- 
ter and  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan 
have  been  made  by  ofllclals  or  official  bodies 
In  the  two  States.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
time  has  come  when  bvisinessmen  like  our- 
selves should  enter  the  picture,  too,  to  work 
together  on  an  intensely  practical  resolu- 
tion of  any  possible  dUferences.  Certainly, 
no  one  benefits  from  long-rage  potshots  In 
newspapers  by  the  two  areas.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  eye-to-eye  contact  as  the  only 
means  of  thorough  understanding. 

After  all,  you  and  I  as  businessmen  have 
a  tremendous  economic  stake  and  a  common 
interest  in  water.  I  cite  only  a  few  quick 
flg^ures  as  evidence  of  our  interlocking  econ- 
omy. We  have  been  an  area  of  fantastic  pop- 
ulation growth  since  World  War  II,  far  out- 
stripping even  yoiu  own  State  in  percentage 
figiires.  The  1940  census  showed  500,000 
people  In  Arizona.  Today  there  are  1,600,000; 
by  1070,  there  will  be  2,200.000;  by  1080,  the 
forecast  is  for  8,400.000.  Phoenix,  which  I 
knew  first  as  a  sleepy  small  town  in  1031?* 
is  now  a  metropolis  of  almost  SOO.OOO  people, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  next  census  in  1070 
it  could  well  be  one  of  the  first  dozen  cities 
of  the  Nation  in  size. 

This  Is  your  closest  great  fcxport  market. 
Otir  cars  are  assembled  in  your  plants;  our 
clothing  comes  from  your  factories;  our 
appliances  and  building  materials  come 
largely  trom  you;  oui  foodstuffs  are  pack- 
aged here;  and  if  it  U  of  any  interest  to^ 
anyone,  we  bought  1,600,000  gallons  of  wine 
frtMn  you  in  1903.  The  mutuality  of  Inter- 
est extends  in  every  direction;  the  bank  for 
which  I  work.  Valley  National,  has  had  the 
cloeeet  possible  relationships  for  many,  many 
years  with  your  great  financial  institutions — 
the  Bank  of  America,  Security  First  Union, 
Wells  Fargo,  VS.  National,  and  many  others. 

And  I  would  hate  to  see  the  desolation  of 
your  beaches  at  Santa  Monica,  Laguna,  and 
and  San  Diego  If  the  customary  hordes  of 
sweltering  Arlzonans  didn't  show  up  every 
summer  for  weeks  and  months  of  cooling  off. 

Your  most  valuable  export  to  us,  however, 
has  been  people.  As  of  the  1960  census,  we 
had  in  Arizona  47,000  native-born  Callfor- 
nlan#  today,  we  have  almost  90,000 — almost 
doutde  in  less  than  4  years — all  lending  their 
hand  to  the  development  of  a  greater  Arizona. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  let's  tie  Into 
the  problem  we  face  In  Arizona  today.  I 
have  had  small  maps  of  our  State  distributed 
to  your  tables.  Indicating  cities,  areas  of 
cultivation,  features  of  our  irrigation  proj- 
ects, etc  Perhaps  they  wlU  be  of  help  to 
you  as  I  mention  names,  since  you  may  be 
as  unfamiliar  with  sections  of  our  State  as 
I  am  with  yours. 

Tlie  thagnitude  at  Arizona's  water  problem 
becomes  more  apparent  and  appalling  when 
we  move  from  the  lingo  of  the  farmer  and 
technician,  and  start  talking  "gaUons-  of 
water  in  laymen's  language  Instead  of  the 
term  "acre-feet."  We  face  two  irrefutable 
faeU: 

1.  We  as  Arlzonans  have  the  stupendous 
Job  of  finding  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
717  billion  gallons  of  water  pw  year  more 
than  we  have  now — Just  to  maintain  our 
present  status  quo,  without  bringing  one 
mwe  acre  of  desert  land  Into  agricultural 
cultivation  or  urbanization. 

2.  Even  when  the  proposed  central  Arizona 
project  comes  Into  being,  the  great  central 
basin  of  which  Phoenix  and  7\icson  are  the 
centers  will  still  be  short  Sae  bUlion  gallons 
of  water  per  year  Just  to  keep  us  going  on 
our  present  basis. 

Where  to  find  all  this  water?  Find  it  we 
must;  find  it  we  will — else  we  perish  ulti- 
mately as  the  area  we  know  and  love. 

During  this  past  fall  a  succession  of  promi- 
nent Arlzonans  paraded  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  painting  a  black  picture  of  our 


fut\u«  unless  the  central  Arizona  project 
comes  Into  being.  They  weren't  kidding  or 
exaggerating  for  effect;  they  had  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  bare  the  full  facts  of 
our  water  problem  in  the  blinding  glare  of 
a  congressional  bearing  without  soft  pedal 
or  equivocation,  despite  the  fact  that  what 
they  said  might  scare  the  daylights  out  of 
potential  residents  or  Investors. 

The  central  Arizona  project  area  embraces 
basically  Maricopa.  Pinal,  Pima,  and  Graham 
Counties — the  section  from  the  Phoenix 
vicinity  riuinlng  east  and  southeast.  In- 
cluding Tucson,  Caaa  Grande,  Coolldge,  Saf- 
ford,  and  other  cities.  In  this  huge  Irrigated 
basin  we  currently  use  4,500,000  acre-feet 
of  water  per  year  for  all  purposes — agricul- 
tural, municipal,  industrial. 

Our  surface  streams,  the  Salt,  Verde,  Gila, 
Agua  Fria,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Crxiz  Riv- 
ers, yield  an  annual  average  of  only  about 
1  million  acre-feet.  The  fact  that  surface 
water  provides  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  use  in  the  area  comes  as  quite  a  sur- 
prise to  many  Arizona  la3rmen.  Just  as  it 
may  to  you. 

The  balance  of  our  use — 3,600,000  acre- 
feet — is  pumped  from  undergroimd.  This 
is  the  reason,  I  guess,  why  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  the  water  problem  across  to  the  pub- 
lic, whether  it  be  to  Arlzonans  (most  of 
whom  are  new  to  the  State  tai  the  last  10 
years)  (»-  to  visitors,  let  us  say  from  Cali- 
fornia. As  long  as  people  see  some  water 
in  the  lakes  behind  our  dams  as  they  go 
boating.  Aching  or  water  skiing,  as  long  as  the 
faucet  at  home  or  in  the  hotel  runs  a  steady 
stream,  they  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  We 
have  great  problems.  I  am  sure  that  you 
find  this  true  in  California,  too. 

Our  real  cancer  Is  underground,  hidden 
from  view.  The  experts  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  other  agencies  teU  us  that  the 
safe  yield  of  grotmdwater  in  this  great  basin 
is  no  more  than  about  1.280,000  acre-feet 
per  year.  Simple  arithmetic,  then,  tells  us 
that  we  have  been  overpumplng  our  safe 
supply  by  2,260,000  acre-feet  per  year — we're 
drawing  heavily  on  resldiua,  water  that  has 
accumulated  below  us  over  centuries. 

How  long  can  this  go  on?  No  one  can 
say,  exactly.  But  I  can  tell  you  for  sure 
that-  there  is  a  terminal  polnt-^the  laws 
of  nature  and  economics  will  take  care  of 
that.  One  man  I  know  draws  the  best  anal- 
ogy I've  heard.  He  Ukeiu  us  to  the  well- 
dressed  man  who  came  Into  a  bank  one  day 
to  borrow  some  money.  The  man  owned  a 
lovely  home,  had  several  expensive  cars, 
belonged  to  a  country  club,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  well-to-do  stable  figure  in  the 
community.  The  banker  said,  "Oh  I'm  siu-e 
we  can  handle  the  loan,  but  for  the  formali- 
ties we'd  like  a  financial  statement."  The 
next  day  the  man  brought  in  his  informa- 
tion and  the  banker  gasped;  the  affluent- 
appearing  gentleman  had  no  source  of  in- 
come except  a  legacy  from  bis  parents  and 
he  h^  Just  about  run  through  all  of  that. 
He  was  Just  plain  broke,  despite  his  stature, 
appearance,  and  mien.  My  friend's  moral 
Is  that  we  can,  for  sure,  look  good  up  to 
the  very  day  we  go  water  broke  in  our 
area. 

What  has  this  overdraft  of  2,250.000  acre- 
feet  of  groiud  water  per  year  done  to  the 
water  table  below  us?  I  can  speak  from 
personal  experience.  On  my  own  ranch  the 
sole  water  supply  is  from  underground  piuOp- 
Ing;  we  are  not  in  any  surface  water  project. 
When  we  broke  the  desert  In  1931,  the-water 
level  stood  at  08  feet  below  the  surface.  Tt>- 
day  it  Btmida  at  400  feet.  Most  ot  the  drop 
has  been  in  the  last  15  years,  averaging  12 
to  15  feet  per  year.  But  this  sununer  we 
plunged  32  feet  below  the  level  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  And  remember,  In  oxir  deaert^the 
meager  rainfall  is  not  a  factor  in  supplying 
the  4^  acre-feet  of  water  I  need  to  grow 
my  crops;  1  have  to  pull  every  gallon  of  it 
from  imderground. 
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waters  to  each — leaving  final  determination 
cA  State  amounts  to  agreements  within  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin,  the  dividing 
point  being  Lees  Perry,  Just  east  of  Grand 
Canyon. 

The  Santa  Fe  compact  recognized  that 
Mexico  should  receive  a  guaranteed  amount 
of  water  (since  ratified  at  1.6  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  by  International  treaty).  It 
then  provided  that,  basicaUy,  the  upper 
basin  should  release  to  the  lower  basin  an 
average  of  7.5  ihlUlon  acre-feet  of  water  per 
year  f»  use  In  the  three  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

In  the  lower  basin  we  quickly  ran  into 
disagreement  and  countless  complications, 
culminating  in  the  Supreme  Court  case  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California. 

Subsequent  to  the  SanU  Fe  compact.  Ccmi- 
greas  in  1938  passed  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  which  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam.  This  act  also  provided 
for  a  division  of  the  lower  basin  waters;  it 
required  California's  legislature  to  pass  Ite 
own  law  limiting  you  "irrevocably  and  xin- 
fiondltlonally"  to  the  use  of  4.4  mUlion  acre- 
feet,  plus  not"  mere  than  one-half  of  any 
excess  or  surplus  waters  which  might  be  un- 
apportioned.  Tour  legislature  passed  this 
law  in  ScM^ramento  In  1929.  as  you  know.  The 
Boxilder  Canyon  Project  Act  then  went  on  to 
.  allocate  2.8  million  acre-feet  to  Arizona  and 
300,000  acre-feet  to  Nevada. 

Arizona  had  plans  for  its  2.8  million  acre- 
feet,  and  part  of  It  was  desUned  for  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  project  is  a  broad 
program  to  provide  supplemental  water  for 
much  of  the  central  area  of  our  State. 

Now  I  woTild  like  to  stress,  emphasize,  spot- 
light, underline,  highlight.  sUpulate — and 
do  anything  else  I  have  to— to  drive  home  a 
point  which  it  seems  absolutely  Impossible 
to  get  across  in  CcJifomia.  It  is  the  simple 
fact  that  the  central  Arizona  project  will  not 
bring  1  new  acre  of  land  into  cultivation; 
the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  report  insists 
time  and  again  that  the  project  provides 
supplemental  water  only,  for  the  rescue  and 
preservation  of  an  existing  economy.  That 
was  always  the  purpose  of  our  project — the 
day  it  was  first  drafted,  and  today.  Yet 
month  after  month  we  pick  up  references  in 
your  press  and  in  statements  on  this  side  of 
the  river  that  our  share  of  the  Colorado  Is 
going  to  be  used  to  open  vast  new  tracts  of 
desert  while  Califomlans  die  of  thirst.  Now, 
really,  gentlemen. 

"nie  basic  structure  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  Bridge  Canyon  Dam,  117  miles  up- 
stream from  Hoover  Dam.  liils  is  a  power 
dam.  Then  at  Parker  Dam,  U  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  will  be  diverted  by  n^eans  of  a 
pump  lift  about  the  same  height  as  your 
metzx>polltan  aqueduct  takeoff,  using  about 
one-third  of  Bridge  Canyon's  power. 

From  that  pcrtnt,  water  will  flow  by  gravity 
through  canals  to  a  diversion  dam  which  will 
make  water  available  to  the  Maricopa  Coxinty 
area — Phoenix  and  the  siirroundlng  terri- 
tory. The  canal,  diversion,  and  exchange  sys- 
fllm  continues  southeastward  into  Pinal 
Co\inty,  bringing  water  to  the  area  near  Casa 
Orande,  Coolldge,  Kcrence,  and  other  com- 
munities. 

Oraham  County — in  the  upper  Gila  Valley 
around  Safford — is  involved  through  Hooker 
Dam  on  the  Gila,  actually  in  New  Mexico. 
Tucson  will  receive  municlpca  supplies  from 
Charleston  Dam  on  the  San  Pedro  of  about 
12.000  acre-feet,  plus  100.000  acre-feet  to  be 
delivered  to  that  city  by  pipeline  from  a  res- 
erv<^  in  Pinal  County.  Tucson  depends  on 
underground  water  as  its  only  source  of 
municipal  supply  today. 

Other  areas  of  the  State  can  also  benent. 
With  authorization  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  certain  water  exchanges  may  be  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  shortage  problem  in  some 
of  the  cities  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State — for  municipal  purposes  only 


This  sweeping  program  will  cost  $1,010 
million.  Repayment  will  be  in  SO  years;  our 
present  Salt  River  project  in  the  Phoenix 
area  was  the  first  reclamation  undertaking 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902;  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  It  some  years  stgo  re- 
paid all  its  original  costs  to  Uncle  Sam,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Nation  can  be  assured  that 
In  this  Instance,  too,  Arlzonlans  will  respect 
their  obligation.  As  I  mentioned,  about  one- 
third  of  Bridge  Cany  em's  power  will  be  needed 
for  water  lift;  the  remaining  two-thirds  will 
be  sold  to  help  retire  -the  ooet  of  the  project. 
Charges  for  water  of  about  $10  per  acre-foot 
for  agricultural  uses  and  about  $40  per  acre- 
foot  for  munlcipcd  purpoees  will  provide  the 
remainder  of  the  revenue  to  amortize  the 
debt. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  indicates  that 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  our  project  la  3.03 
to  1;  the  experts  tell  me  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  figure  for  a  reclamation 
project. 

Tou  may  be  wondering  about  the  rest  of 
the  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  Arizona's  share 
of  the  Colorado,  since  we  have  been  talking 
only  about  the  U  million  Involved  in  the 
central  Arizona  project.  The  balance  of  the 
total  is  either  in  use  at  this  moment  in  the 
Yuma  and  Wellton-Mohawk  projects,  on 
Indian  and  private  lands  along  the  river,  or 
available  for  certain  exchange  possibilities 
for  p\irely  municipal  purpoees  in  other  se<^ 
tlons  of  the  State.  ^ 

So  much  for  our  plans  for  our  share  of 
the  Colorado;  bringing  them  to  reality  ha^'^' 
been  a  different  story.  The  central  Arizona 
project  has  been  before  Congress  for  authori- 
zation several  times  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  twice  in  1960  and  1961.  The  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee  (by, 
one  vote.  Incidentally)  refused  to  clear  the 
bill  because  yovu-  pe(^le  insisted  that,  de- . 
spite  the  Boulder  CanycHi  Project  Act,  the 
rlghU  to  the  flow  of  the  river  had  not  been 
settled.  We  were  told  to  go  to  court,  get  the 
answers,  and  come  back;  we  did,  the  court 
did,  and  now  we're  back.  The  day  after  the 
Supreme  Coiirt's  opinion  last  June,  our 
Senators,  Caxl  Hatskh  and  Bakbt  Gold- 
wATm,  and  our  Repreeentatives  reintroduced 
the  same  bill  that  was  under  consideration 
by  the  C<mgreas  in  1961. 

At  thU  point  I  would  like  to  quote  Mr. 
Floyd  Domlny,  Commissioner  ol  Reclama- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  a  talk  he  made 
a  month  ago  in  Las  Vegas  before  the  Colo- 
rado River  Water  Users  Association.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  Mr.  IXxninys  reputa- 
tion, integrity,  and  impartiality  as  the  head 
of  the  national  reclamatl(»i  agency  are  un- 
questioned. I  need  not  remind  you,  either, 
that  he  has  been  a  great  and  good  friend  of 
California  reclamation  throu^  the  years. 
Many  of  your  projects  are  the  result  of  his 
intensive  work  on  your  behalf.  Mr.  Domlny 
said  in  Las  Vegas,  in  part: 

"Arizona  has  stood  aside  for  a  matter  of 
more  than  13  years,  while  its  rights  to  Colo- 
rado River  water  were  fought  through  the 
Supreme  Court.  During  that  12-year  period, 
the  estimated  ooet  of  its  proposed  central 
Arizona  project  has  Increased  from  $738,400.- 
000  to  $1,010  million.  The  increase  would 
have  been  substantially  more  except  for 
large  savings  realized  from  redesigning 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam."  He  then  comments 
that  Arizona  Is  already  paying  a  big  penalty 
for  the  delay  In  Its  project. 

Mr.  Domlny  later  makes  the  statement: 

"But  Arizona  is  now  ready  and  rightfully 
demanding  to  go  ahead.  It  has  the  backing 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  further- 
more, it  has  an  eminently  qualified  project 
which  can  be  built  entirely  within  the  State 
as  a  Federal  project  under  reclamation  law." 

Let  me  now  comment  brlefiy  on  the  pro- 
posed Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  You 
well  know  how  broad  and  ambltlovis  this 
program  is.  From  the  news  stories  I  under- 
stand It  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
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controversy  In  California.  As  this  ^^iir^  is 
being  written  the  plan  is  in  the  process  of 
being  redrafted,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  how 
broad  its  scope  will  finally  be  when  it  reaches 
Congrees,  which  the  press  stories  say  will  be 
later  this  month. 

Frankly,  I  have  no  bulc  quarrel  with  the 
broad  philosophy  of  regional  water  planning. 
A  master  plan  for  the  water  resoiirces  of  not 
only  the  southwest,  but  of  the  entire  Nation, 
is  highly  desirable  and  inevitable  to  any  man 
of  vision  and  courage.  Water  supply  Is  a 
great  national  problem;  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  envelope  from  a  business  firm  in  New 
York;  the  letter  it  carried  had  nothing  to  do 
with  water,  but  was  a  routine  banking  mat- 
ter. The  slgnlflpant  thing  about  the  en- 
velope is  that  the  New  York  City  Post  Office 
cancellation  carries  the  admonition  "save 
water."  You  and  I  are  not  alone  in  our 
troubles. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  Pacific 
Southwest  water  plan  should  be.  My  sharp 
difference  with  the  authors  of  the  plan  at 
this  moment  is  one  of  timing.  They  purpose 
that  a  bill  embodying  the  plan  be  p\uhed  in 
Congress  now,  letting  the  central  Arizona 
project  come  as  one  stage  of  the  total  devel- 
opment after  the  legislation  is  enacted.  But 
no  comprehensive  plan  of  this  type  can 
possibly  be  settled  on  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  this 
room  who  vrlll  disagree  with  me  that  it  will 
take  years  (and  rightfully  so)  to  do  the  care- 
fxil  Job  of  planning  and  negotiation  before 
the  full  proper  formula  is  finalized.  For 
Instance.  I  dont  think  that  any  of  you  are 
going  to  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  settle 
all  yoxu*  problems  with  northern  California 
in  the  next  few  months. 

My  point  is  that,  since  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  an  undisputed  and  Integral  part  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan,  and  since 
it  has  behind  it  the  full  weight  of  Supreme 
Court  adjudication  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Judgment,  it  should  be  enacted  imme- 
diately to  help  relieve  the  desperate  situa- 
tion I  deecrlbed  earlier.  Integration  of  our 
project  can  readily  be  accomplished  with  the 
broad  program  when  and  If  negotiations  and 
deliberations  between  the  States  and  with- 
in States  produce  a  thoroughly  acceptable 
solution. 

A  word,  at  this  stage,  to  the  prophets  of 
doom  who  so  glibly  predict  the  drying  up  df 
southern  OalifcMnla  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  central  Ari- 
zona project  will  take  10  years  to  build.  In 
other  words,  you  will  still  be  using  for  an- 
other decade  what  you  are  drawing  from  the 
Colorado  today.  If  the  ingenuity  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Southwest  and  the  Nation 
cannot  have  found  the  proper  answers  for 
California  In  that  period  of  time,  then  I  have 
misjudged  the  caliber  of  you  men. 

I  might  comment,  and  somewhat  wryly 
perhaps,  that  during  the  years  of  congres- 
sional consideration  and  court  litigation  you 
have  had  the  use  of  waters  wc»1;h  many 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  the 
Supreme  Court  now  says  belonged  to  Ari- 
zona. No;  we're  not  going  to  send  you  a 
bUl  tomorrow.  But  I  might  also  comment 
that  since  1948,  reclamation  expenditures  In 
California  have  totaled  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion, while  we  waited,  and  that  the  appropri- 
ations were  endorsed,  promoted,  and  handled 
in  large  part  by  one  Casl  Hatokit,  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Before  cloelng  I  must  backtrack  for  a  few 
minutes  because  I  left  dangling  in  midair  a 
little  thing  like  1  mllll(»i  acre- feet  of  water — 
329  binion  gallons  that  we  in  Arizona  still 
have  to  find  each  year  over  and  above  the 
waters  of  the  central  Arlaona  project  in  order 
to  keep  our  water  use  on  even  keel  and 
preserve  our  preeent  economy.  Where  to 
find  It? 


I  think  we  have  real  possibilities  of  find- 
ing at  least  part  ot  it.  We  Arlaonlans  take 
pride  In  a  record  of  trying  to  do  some  things 
for  ourselves,  and  we  certainly  Intend  to  do 
them  and  are  doing  them  on  this  water 
problem.  What  are  some  of  these  sonrces  of 
additional  water?    Here  are  a  few: 

Better  watershed  management  to  Increase 
yields  from  rainfall. 

Improved  and  more  elBcient  farm  irriga- 
tion practices. 

Careful  use  of  municipal  supplies. 
•Reduction  of  evaporation  from  our  reser- 
voirs by  film  layers. 

Reclamation  and  reuse  of  sewage  effluent. 

Complete  lining  of  canal  systems. 

Clearance  of  water-consuming  brush  in 
stream  beds. 

Treatment  of  brackish  waters  In  various 
sections  of  the  State. 

These  items  are  not  Idle  chatter.  I  can 
point  with  pride,  for  instance,  to  the  little 
town  of  Buckeye,  west  of  Phoenix,  that  had 
saline  problems  with  its  mxinicipal  ground- 
water supply.  It  fioated  Its  own  bond  Issue, 
built  Its  own  desallnlzatlon  plant,  and  solved 
its  problem.  I  could  tell  you  of  Tucson's 
experimental  program  on  the  reuse  of  sew- 
age effluent,  of  the  filming  work  on  Saguaro 
Lake,  of  the  watershed  work  in  the  Tonto 
National  Forest.    But  they  are  long  stories. 

There  is  much  ahead  in  these  fields  in  the 
wise  and  complete  use  of  every  drop  of  water. 
Our  programs  are  being  pushed  vigorously 
on  many  fronts.  And,  I  might  add,  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  type  of  thing.  A  story  in 
one  of  your  California  papers  recently  reports 
the  general  manager  of  the  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District  In  El  Centro  as  saying  that 
starting  January  1  "a  man  who  has  been 
getting  10  units  will  now  get  9  for  the  same 
order.  He  may  find  he  can  get  along  on  less 
by  wasting  less."  he  said,  and  added,  "It's  a 
conservation  aspect." 

How  much  of  the  missing  1  million  acre- 
feet  we  can  find  by  om-  own  efforts  within 
the  State  I  do  not  know.  For  what  we  can- 
not develop,  iand  also  for  additional  waters 
for  future  growth  of  Arizona,  we  must  look  to 
regional  planning.  But,  first  things  first, 
and  in  our  book  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  our  ovm  intrastate  efforts  are  our  imme- 
diate concern. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  problems  you 
gentlemen  In  California  face  in  water  sup- 
ply matters.  They  are  fantastic  in  their 
magnitude  and  eotnplexlty.  I  am  nonethe- 
less confident  that  the  vision  and  courage 
which  buUt  your  empire  can  find  the  answers 
you  need. 

In  ooncluding  these  comments  on  Arizona's 
water  problems,  I  say  to  you  that  I  come  to 
lios  Angeles  in  all  sincerity  to  ask  that  your 
spirit  of  fairplay  will  resxilt  not  only  in  an 
xmderstanding  of  the  facts  I  have  laid  before 
you.  but  also  in  support  of  our  central  Ari- 
zona project  by  you  and  yooir  congressional 
delegation.  I  would  not  ask  it  were  the 
cause  not  Just  and  right. 


Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  washinOtok 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16, 1S64 

Mr.  HORAN.  Iblr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  sad 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  our  de- 
parted brother,  Howard  Baxxk. 

Howard  was  devoted  to  the  v&ry  beet 
interests  of  that  beautiful  country  he 


was  so  proud  to  r^>reGent  in  eastern 
Tenneaaee.  He  aiHK^eciated  the  good 
that  TVA  4iad  brought  to  the  re- 
mote areas  of  his  State  and  stood  four- 
square in  defense  of  that  development. 

He  was  sound  in  his  approaches  to  the 
problems  coming  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  he  was  a  high 
ranking  member  when  death  came.  It  is 
so  often  true  that  the  Orlm  Reaper  ar- 
rives when  a  man  is  at  the  apex  of  his 
potential. 

Howard  Baker  was  a  pillar  in  his  com- 
munity and  his  State  long  before  he 
came  to  Congress.  As  one  reviews  his 
life,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
he  was  indeed  a  model  of  the  men  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  this 
body  was  established:  Men,  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  good  of  their  districts,  yet 
of  that  breadth  of  visi(m  that  sees  clear- 
ly what  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
who  work  diligently  for  every  sound  and 
proper  adjustment  to  that  end. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepeet  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Baker,  their  son,  their 
two  daughters  and  their  families. 


The  Rifiit  To  Bear  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  of  editorial  opin- 
ion broadcast  over  station  WABC-TV 
in  New  York  on  December  15, 16,  and  17, 
1963,  urging  sensible  restrictions  on  the 
ownership  of  firearms.  My  bill  HJR. 
9504  would  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  to  restrict  the  interstate  shipment 
and  delivery  of  firearms  by  imposing 
ceitain  licensing  and  identification  pro- 
cedures on  those  dealing  in  arms  and 
those  purchasing  them.  I  h(q;)e  that  we 
will  see  action  on  this  proposal  in  the 
near  future. 

TTie  editoritil  follows: 

Thz  Right  To  Beak  Axms 

For  years  now.  the  himting  and  rifle  asso- 
ciations In  New  York  have  lobbied  success- 
fully In  Albany  to  prevent  the  New  York 
State  Legislatiire  from  tightening  restrictions 
on  firearms.  In  1960,  after  Oovernor  Rocke- 
feller's own  staff  prepared  a  bill  to  allow  New 
York  City  to  make  its  own  firearms  restric- 
tions, the  bill  was  prevented  from  coming  up 
for  vote  in  the  leglslattire.  The  arguments 
the  opponents  use  are  always  the  same.  They 
say  tljghter  gun  laws  will  Infringe  on  the  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  Cmistltutlon.  This 
amendment  gives  Americans  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  WABC-TV  certainly  does 
not  oppose  the  right  of  any  legitimate 
sportsmen  to  keep  or  bear  arms.  But  we 
find  It  hard  to  understand  how  any  reepon- 
slble  citizen  would  object  to  registering  his 
guns  with  local  police.  Aft«r  our  editorial 
asking  the  Mew  York  State  liOglslature  to 
tighten  the  State's  firearms  restrictions,  we 
received  a  letter  from  a  gun  owner  who  op- 
posed our  position.  He  told  us  how  he  had 
shot  a  burglar  ftom  his  apartment  window 
In  New  York  City,  as  the  burglar  escaped 
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Hava 


ABaity 


to 

Inltov  Tork 
IT  tt  MgbCMia  you 
bovlar  txom.  an 
U  Irtghtoaa  70a  tliat 
k  BiaU-«rtl«r  rill»,  at 
tortftsUr  flnarma  In 
70a  to  l0t  TOUT  repre- 
rlgbt  now. 


A  Trftala  te 


KZTBN9ION  OP  RE&IARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 


IN  THK  HOC  SB  OP  RSPRESEN^ATIVES 

Wedne*  lay.  Jannarn  22, 1964 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Cmllfomia.     Mr. 

SpMker.  Mr  Robert  Vukajlovlch.  of 
JaekMXL.  Csit .,  a  historic  community  in 
the  mother  k  de  urea  which  I  represent. 
has  pot  down  on  paper  his  thoushts  oon- 
ceminc  the  a  ■awrinattnn  of  our  bdoved 
Presiilait.  l4r.  Vukajlovlch.  in  spite  of 
his  youth.  Is  a  poet  of  some  distinction. 
I  think  he  ezin-ened  the  thoughts  of  all 
of  us  in  thlsjtrlhute  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  1 1  tave  oonyeyed  this  work  to 
President  Kemedy's  courageous  widow 


and  at  this  pqint  I  insert  the  tribute  Into 
the  Rscobb: 

A  TUBDn  rd  Johm  FnwaioTW  KENinmT 


(By 
W«U.  hara  it  U 
And  aooQ  tV* 
But  fltsi.  ImCov  * 
Latii  looklwiA 
Taa.  IM* 
Let's  glra  a  kx)k 


fobert  VukaJlOTlch) 

near  Cbrlstmaa  time, 
bella  wlU  eblme; 
w»  start  tlie  new, 
on  what  juat  got  thru. 
pftinga  on  aimlessly. 
at  "SS: 


Happy  today, 
FUlad  wttH  Joj. 
"esbagana 
Model  cftha 
Butthothe 
Look  what  the 


pi  wloiis; 


I  start 


year, 
was  fool  and  fuss, 
mdlng  brought  to  us. 


Tes.  this  year's 

OnNoTsmlMr's 

Voronthatda] 

Amanmora 

Amanagod 

Affectionately 


Life  was  held  at  bay 
aandday. 
as  Heaven  sent 
thim  a  President; 
In  STty  way. 
1  mown  as  J.P.K. 


whikt 


CXil  When  the 
Andeea 
The  sound  the] 
Was  not  Just 
The  world  was 
And  Ilf eleas  as 


fam 


What  feeble 
Tes.  feeble  fon^, 
Could  ersr  be 
TDstoc^to 
Just  one 
Could 


isuc  & 
)  inhun  an 


>  ever  erat  1 


He  took  a  hi 
Vtomaboyawl 
And  from  the 
Our  prayer  for 
But  one  big 
He  left  Kennedir' 


Ithlig 


d  tomoirow. 

yet  filled  with  Borrow. 


I  hots  rang  out  so  dear 
was  a  day  of  cheer, 
made,  the  death  they  dealt, 
sllnply  heard,  but  felt. 
itunned  in  utter  shock 
morbid  rock. 


oC  man  or  beast, 
.to  say  the  least, 
badaseed 
a  tragic  deed? 

beyond  belief 
to  bring  such  grief. 


from  his  wife; 
girt  their  fattier's  life; 

Id.  this  demon  sent 
>eaoe,  our  President. 

he  left,  you  see, 
's  memory. 


He  left  what's  ahead  in  '64. 
What  Kennedy  lived  his  wliole  life  far. 
The  msm'ry  oC  hJa  smiling  face 
Putting  faith  In  f earti  old  jMaee. 

Tea.  the  mssisln  can  shoot  and  shoot 
And  kill  the  flower,  but  not  the  root. 
And  from  the  root.  I'm  sure  you  know. 
Another  flower  soon  will  grow. 

Tee.  his  mem'ry  lives  and  specJcs  Its  piece. 
And  DO  assassin  can  nukke  it  cease. 
We've  lost  the  flower,  but  gained  the  root 
And  like  his  son,  I  gWe  salute. 

He  lived  and  died  for  peaceful  life. 
For  an  end  to  wars,  and  fear,  and  strife. 
So  like  bed  want  it.  let  it  be; 
Let  this  go  down  In  history 

Not  as  the  end  of  a  tragedy. 
Nor  a^.  the  end  of  '63, 
But  rather  ss  the  noted  start 
Of  the  life  he  held  In  his  heart : 

The  first  big  step  to  opened  dcwrs. 
The  first  big  step  to  no  more  wars. 
The  first  big  step  to  freedom's  floor. 
The  step  that  starts  in  '64. 

Tes.  BO  will  Uve  the  UjSA. 

In  salute  to  the  greatest: 
JFK. 


Ukrainiaa  Indepcadeoce  Tkroaf  k  the 
Affes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or  pnrNSTxvAjriA 
IN  THZ  HOUSS  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
XTkraine  in  East  Europe  provides  one  of 
the  saddest  and  yet  most  interesting 
tales  in  history.  Its  hardy  people,  intel- 
ligent and  vigorous,  have  been  seeking 
their  freedom  for  coituries.  Despite 
their  great  efforts  Ukrainians  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  nearly  unique  geo- 
graphical position — the  name  of  their 
coimtry  means  borderland — which  lays 
them  open  to  invasion  from  near  neigh- 
bors on  all  four  sides.  Therefore,  they 
have  only  once  really  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence; that  was  between  their  official 
declaration  of  independence  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1918.  and  March  18,  1921.  But 
January  22  through  the  ages  has  seen 
many  other  great  events  in  a  continuous 
struggle  which  must  eventually  end  in 
victory  for  the  Ukraine. 

Ukrainian  history  begins  to  take  shape 
in  the  early  16th  century  when  the 
Cossacks,  free  peasant  s<^dlers.  formed 
the  first  united  segment  of  Ukrainian 
society. 

January  22,  1648,  would  have  seen  the 
leader,  the  Hetman,  of  the  Cossacks  de- 
feating the  Poles  in  the  first  liberation 
of  Ukrainian  soil  This  man  was 
Chmielnlcki,  and  he  returned  to  Kiev, 
the  new  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  as  a  lib- 
erator. But  many  Ukrainians  were 
loyal  to  Poland  in  return  for  their  privi- 
leged positions  and  landholdings. 
Thus,  January  22,  1662.  dawned  with- 
the  Cossacks  still  not  in  control  of  all 
their  territory.  In  May,  the  Ukrainian 
assembly,  the  Rada,  asked  the  Russian 
Czar  for  aid  against  Poland.  The  as- 
semblymen lived  to  regret  It,  the  Rus- 
sians defeated  the  Poles,  but  immediately 


Imposed  the  harshest  rule  yet  known  in 
the  Ukraine. 

In  Janiiary  1667.  the  Ukraine  was  par- 
titioned between  Poland  and  Russia,  the 
first  of  many  such  arrangements.  Five 
years  later  this  already  complicated  sit- 
uatl(m  was  further  complicated  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks  from  the  south. 
For  awhile  the  Ukrainians  were  torn  be- 
twe«i  these  three  powers,  all  competing 
with  Sweden. 

By  January  22.  1776.  while  Americans 
were  achieving  their  own  Independence, 
the  Ukraine  was  cruahed  under  an  auto- 
cratic csar.  its  hopeful  assembly  banned, 
and  its  OoasackB  permanently  sup- 
pressed. In  1703  it  became  an  integral 
part  of  Russia;  Its  name  and  imity  dis- 
appeared. A  few  Ukrainians,  who  real- 
ized their  national  heritage,  remained 
imderground.  hoping  for  a  future  chance 
to  revolt,  lliese  were  mostly  historians 
and  authors,  such  as  Taras  Shevchenko. 
symbol  of  Ukrainian  freedom,  ^ut  for  a 
century  and  a  half  Ukratoian  national- 
ists had  no  opfxutunl^  to  put  their 
plans  into  effect.  The  proper  m<Mnent 
only  came  with  World  War  I. 

January  1916  and  January  1917  came 
and  went  with  mounting  hope  and  ac- 
tivity among  Ukrainians  for  indep^id- 
ence.  Finally,  in  July  1917,  a  provisional 
government  was  formed  around  Volody- 
mlr  VinnicJienko  and  Simon  Petlyura. 
They  summoned  the  first  Rada  to  meet 
in  the  Ukraine  in  almost  two  centuries. 
It  was  this  Rada  which  made  Januaiy 
22,  1918,  a  truly  memorable  day  in 
Ukrainian  hlstwy  by  declaring  independ- 
ence. The  Ukraine  diould  have  been 
able  to  celebrate  January  22  as  inde- 
pendence day  from  then  on.  The 
Ukrainian  people  are  distinct  from  their 
Polish.  Russian.  Turkic  and  other 
neighbors  in  language,  culture,  physical 
characteristics,  history,  and  reUglon. 
They  fought  against  overwhelming  odds 
for  centuries  to  gain  their  freedom. 
They  had  shown  their  ability  to  (Kganize 
an  effective  government  and  an  army. 
They  had  made  good  use  of  their  rich 
soil  and/forests,  being  tor  the  most  part 
richer  than  their  Russian  neighbors. 
Yet,  they  never  were  able  to  celebrate 
freely  more  than  3  independence  days. 
By  January  22,  1921,  the  Red  army  had 
nearly  ovemm  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Ukraine.  On  Maitsh  18,  the  last  srtrug- 
gling  remnants  of  the  Ukrainian  Army 
were  forced  to  capitulate.  They  had  been 
fighting  In  Isolation  with  almost  no  in- 
dustrial base  or  outside  aid  for  3  years. 
They  surely  deserved  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  their  people  for  a  supreme  effort. 

Under  the  SoViet  Union  the  Ukraine 
has  never  experienced  a  happy  January 
22.  Any  January  in  1930.  1931,  1932. 
or  1933  appeared  with  the  horrible  spec- 
ter of  famine,  created  by  Soviet  seizures 
of  food  during  the  drive  to  break  Ukrain- 
ian resistance  to  codectivlzation.  Liter- 
ally millions  of  Ukrainians  are  known  to 
have  starved  to  death.  Any  selected 
January  22  after  that  might  have  wit- 
nessed the  Communist  executions  of 
thousands  of  Ukrainians  by  public  hang- 
ings or  firing  squads.  Executions  were 
regular  events  for  any  Ukrainians.  Com- 
munist, or  not.  who  showed  the  slight- 
est resistance. 
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Again  after  World  War  n  Russians  ex- 
ecuted Ukrainians.  This  time  those  who 
had  welcomed  even  the  infamous  Nazis 
as  liberators  were  the  victims.  "Rie  iron- 
ic circumstance  of  location  made  the 
Ukraine  the  protective  buffer  behind 
which  the  Communists  withdrew  to  col- 
lect their  strength.  The  vassal  Ukraine, 
which  had  never  wanted  Russian  suzer- 
ainty in  the  first  place,  provided  10  mil- 
lion lives  and  Its  Immense  distances  to 
protect  Russia.  The  Ukraine  was  re- 
warded with  new  suppression  and  in- 
creased misery. 

Today  Is  again  January  22.  It  marks 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  most  hope- 
ful moment  in  Ukrainian  history.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  after  such  a  brief 
freedom,  and  46  years  of  known  misery, 
the  Ukrainians  could  still  think  of  inde- 
pendence. This  thought  is  constantly  in 
the  minds  of  the  thousands  of  persons 
of  Ukrainian  ancestry  who  live  in  Mer- 
cer, Crawford,  and  Erie  Counties.  These 
industrious  people  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  24th  District  where  they  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  culture  and  the 
economy  of  the  area. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  patriots 
like  Shevchenko,  Petlyura.  and  Vin- 
nichenko  are  arising  every  day  in  the 
Ukraine,  aware  of  their  great  history, 
and  determined  to  free  their  country. 
We  must  let  them  know  that  we  sym- 
pathize with  their  desires.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  to  encourage  the 
patriots  of  the  XTkraine.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  would  be  happy  to 
greet  a  liberated  Ukraine  as  a  brother 
nation,  following  the  same  path  to  honor 
and  progress  which  we  trod  ourselves, 
188  years  ago. 


Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker 


SPEECH 
or 

.HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16. 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  profound  sorrow 
and  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  Howard  Baker.  I 
considered  him  to  be  a  real  friend,  and 
I  will  miss  him. 

Howard  Baker  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress when  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1963.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Members 
to  shake  my  hand  and  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted.  Since  that  time  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  seek  his 
counsel,  and  to  compare  ideas  with  him. 
His  advice  was  always  objective  and 
succinct,  but  delivered  with  restraint  and 
consideration. 

Howard  Baker's  service  in  Congress 
was  noteworthy  for  fnany  reasons,  but 
his  work  as  a  member  of  the  very  im- 
portant Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  he 
gave.  He  was  extremely  knowledgeable 
in  all  phases  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
great  committee,  and  his  reasoning  was 
sound.  The  country  and  the  business 
community  are  more  healthy  economi- 


cally because  of  the  service  of  Howard 
Bakol 

TMine— ee.  Its  history  both  past  and 
present,  and  its  pecq^le  were  the  pride 
and  focus  of  Howaao's  life.  I  had  oc- 
casion at  one  time  to  make  a  4>eech  for 
Howard  in  his  district.  I  wdl  remember 
the  pride  with  which  he  showed  me  the 
wonders  of  east  Tennessee,  and  told  me 
of  the  virtues  of  his  F>eople.  In  his  pass- 
ing, his  State  and  its  citizens  have  lost 
4  great  champion. 

To  Mrs.  Baker  and  to  the  Baker  family 
I  extend  the  deepest  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Rhodes  and  me.  They  will  be  comforted, 
I  know,  by  the  memories  of  a  husband 
and  father  who  was  a  fine  upstanding 
individual,  and  by  the  pride  they  must 
feel  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  life- 
time.   May  Ood  rest  his  soul. 


The  46th  Amiivertary  of  the  Independence 
of  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  WEW   JZKSET 

IN  THE  HO»SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous Ukrainian  people  than  to  publish 
in  full  the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc. 
The  letter  follows  in  full: 
Ukrainian  Congress  CkJiCBcrrm 

or  AicxRiCA.  Inc.. 
NeiD  York.  N.Y..  January  17, 1964. 

Hon.  CHAXI.B9  S.  JOELSON, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  , 

Oeab  Mr.  Joelson  :  January  23  marks  the 
46th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine.  Of  what  Importance  Is  this  to  us 
as  Americans?  Why  should  we  commemo- 
rate this  event  with  addresses  and  state- 
ments In  Ciongress.  proclamations  by  State 
officials,  and  with  observances  across  the 
Nation? 

Well.  Just  consider  these  few  facts.  With 
Its  46  million  population  Ukraine  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  Ixnperlo- 
colonlallsm  and  to  this  day  has  been  the 
largest  captive  non-Russian  nation  both  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Had 
Its  Independence  been  helped  by  the  West 
in  1B18-30.  there  certainly  would  have  been 
no  U.SB  Jl.  and  thus  no  Soviet  Rvisslan  men- 
ace to  world  freedom.  In  the  Incessant  cold 
war  we  can  now  help  ourselves  by  supporting 
the  goal  of  national  freedom  on  the  part  of 
this  large  nation  that  tor  decades  has  given 
the  lie  to  any  Soviet  monolith. 

Second.  Ukraine  represents  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  of  patriotic  natlcmallsm  In 
the  U3.SJt.  Its  Invincible  fight  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  freedom  has  forced 
Imperialist  Moscow  to  resort  to  the  propa- 
ganda sham  of  masquerading  Ukraine  as  an 
independent  and  free  nation  within  the  fed- 
eral framework  of  the  UJSJBJt.  Strangely 
enough,  even  In  our  own  Interest  we  have 
done  little  to  encourage  this  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism. Tour  support  of  this  46th  anni- 
versary can  lead  to  such  encouragement. 

It  would  be  foolhardy.  Indeed,  to  Ignore 
our  natural  allies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
because  Moscow  is  experiencing  another 
time  of  troubles.    In  fact,  this  Is  the  time  to 


Intensify  o\ir  paramilitary  efforts  toward  all 
tbs  eapttv*  nations.  And  with  Ukraine  the 
opportonltlss  are  great.  Tour  participation 
In  this  46th  anniversary  will  be  a  fitting  an- 
swer to  Khrushchev  that  we  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  abandoning  our  allies  for  treed(»n. 
With  grateful  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

"XiSV  E.  Dobriansxt, 
"  President. 


Naval  Shipyards  Vital  to  U^.  Defense 
FoBctioB  at  Least  Cost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUVORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.. Speaker,  the  use 
of  statistics  in  furtherance  of  a  burning 
cause  does  not  always  constitute  employ- 
ment of  an  exact  science.  It  would  seem 
that,  all  too  often,  overzealous  QX)nsors 
of  such  causes  offer  statistics  to  prove 
their  merits  which  do  not  paint  a  true 
picture  of  the  fiscal  end  results. 

One  gets  to  the  point  of  suspicion 
where  it  seems  the  better  part  of  caution 
to  adopt  the  slogan:  "Beware  of  sta- 
tistics." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  statistics  being  of- 
fered and  publicized  by  those  who  are 
out  to  get  rid  of  the  UJS.  naval  ship- 
yards. While  there  can  be  no  argument 
that  these  facilities  should  be  operated 
as  efficiently  and  economically  as  possi- 
ble, neither  can  we  except  the  figures  be- 
ing offered  by  those  who  would  close 
down  the  Navy  yards  which  purport  to 
show  that  it  would  be  mor^economical 
for  repair,  alteration  and  conversion  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  carried  on  in  private 
yards  rather  than  naval  yards. 

These  statistics  are  misleading.  They 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  because  they 
fail  to  encompass  Indirect  as  well  as  di- 
rect costs  to  the  government.  Indirect 
cost  factors  as  well  as  direct  costs  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration  when  any 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  future 
status  of  the  existing  naval  Installations. 

Furttier,  when  comparisons  are  made 
between  private  and  naval  yard  costs, 
particular  care  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  confusion  brought  about  by  sta- 
tistics covering  new  ship  construction  as 
distinguished  from  repairs  and  conver- 
sion of  existing  vessels.  New  ship  con- 
struction, of  course,  takes  place  before 
crews  are  assigned  to  the  vessels.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  are  talking  about 
new  ship  construction,  no  consideration 
can  properly  be  given  to  the  interrela- 
tionship between  a  vessel's  deplojmient 
or  location  and  the  costs  of  personnel, 
particularly  those  indirect  costs  arising 
from  the  failure  of  men  to  reenlist  be- 
cause of  undue  personal  burdens  occas- 
ioned by  hardship  deployment  overseas 
or  hardship  assignment  of  a  vessel  for 
repairs  or  conversion  to  a  shipyard  away 
f  nxn  the  residences  of  a  crew. 

But  under  the  latter  (repair  and  con- 
version) conditions,  the  enormity  of  ex- 
pense to  the  Government  brought  about 
by  neglecting  consideration  of  enlistee 
"dropout"  costs  can  be  rather  simply  de- 
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termined  br  U  ktnc  as  a  base  for  determi- 
nation flginrea  Included  In  a  1M3  report 
by  Arthur  As  lenon  k  Co.  Tbia  report 
compazes  onir  direct  oosta  for  certain 
repair  and  oc  aversion  work  as  between 
private  and  m  vml  shipyardB.  But  tbe  re- 
port's alleged  savings  from  utilizing  the 
former  In  prd  »enee  to  the  latter  are  not 
true  savings  >ecau8e  they  take  no  ac- 
count of  extri  crew  costs  which  come 
about  when  w  n-k  Is  performed  in  private 
yards  away  f r  >m  home  ports. 

This  deten  ilnatloa  will  readily  be 
recognized  frc  m  the  f olowing  facts : 

The  cost  of  itfttntftining  a  naval  vessel 
is  the  sum  of  he  ship  costs  and  the  crew 
costs. 

Savings  on  ship  costs  which  increase 
crew  costs  by  a  greater  sum  result  in  a 
net  loss  to  thi  Government. 

Today's  Nsvy  Is  a  married  man's 
Navy— 75  pw  sent  oi  Its  72.000  officers 
and  39  perooi  of  its  531.000  enlisted  men 
are  married.  Naval  wives  and  children 
number  appro  dmately  750.000  persons. 

Today's  pe  icetlme  Navy  keeps  much 
of  its  fleet  d  ployed  overseas  for  pro- 
tracted pwiols.  averaging  7  mcMiths. 
during  which  naval  families  are  neces- 
sarily separaU  d. 

Even  when  back  in  the  States,  ships 
often  are  awa]  from  the  home  port  where 
families  resk  e  and  diildren  are  in 
school — appro  dmately  7  of  each  10  ship 
repairs  preaeiLtly  ure  carried  on  away 
from  home  p(  rts. 

Maximising  stateside  time  in  home 
port  obvloady  will  make  Navy  life  more 
attractive  anc   encoiurage  reenlistment. 

The  cost  of  replacing  a  man  who  fails 
to  reenllst  Is  I  7.000. 

In  the  oont  st  of  the  foregoing,  it  is 
meaningful  to  Vxk.  at  reenlistment  rates 
in  relation  to  i  hip  repair  costs  in  private 
yards  away  fn  m  home  ports. 

Arthur  And  arson  k  Co.'s  report  on  247 
selected  ship  r  ipalrs  over  a  3-year  period 
showed  a  hyi  sthetlcal  $437,703  savings 
to  the  Departi  icnt  of  Defense  from  utili- 
zation of  prtvi  te  shipyards  in  preference 
to  naval  shipyi  rds. 

Assume  the  e  ships  averaged  100  Un- 
listed crewmei  l.  a  total  of  24.700  3-year 
enlistment  m  m.  The  Navy's  average 
overall  3«.2-p(  rcent  reenlistment  rate  for 
fiscal  year  IM  4  should  bring  a  total  of 
84M1  finltstme  its  from  this  group. 

Tet,  the  composite  specific  reenlist- 
ment rate  fo*  two  west  coast  home- 
ported  ships  f  -equently  sent  away  from 
home  ports  foi  repair  was  only  21.7  per- 
cent^-or  Just !  .360  reoilistments  for  the 
group.  This  1)  3,581  short  of  the  overall 
Navy  norm. 

The  cost  for  replacement  of  these  3,581 
who  failed  to  reenllst  at  $7,000  each, 
totals  $25,067.  lOO,  not  even  considering 
the  additional  cost  of  training  them  in 
many  ^)eclal )  kills  such  as  engineering. 
electronics  an  .  so  forth,  which  rtms  to 
more  millions  tf  dollars. 

If,  under  thL  \  hypothesis,  keeping  ships 
at  home  In  ns  val  ocmudexes  for  repairs 
at  naval  shlpy  %r^  would  have  reunited 
families  sufBeii  ntly  to  encourage  (miy  63 
more  reenUstn  ents,  out  of  the  group  of 
M.700  enUsted  men,  the  saving  from  dis- 
persing ships  I  kway  from  home  port  for 
private  shipyard  repair  would  be  wiped 
out. 


If  home  yard  repairs  at  n4val  ship- 
yards boosted  reenllstments  to  the  overall 
Navy  average,  the  net  saving  to  the  De- 
partoient  of  Defense  would  amount  to 
$2414  million. 

The  spillover  effect  of  ship  repair 
poheies  here  noted  is  far  too  large  to  be 
ignored  when  making  Department  of  De- 
fense decisions  on  cost  effectiveness  of 
public  and  private  shipyards  as  they  re- 
late to  ships  in  commission  with  crews 
aboard. 

This  factor  also  must  be  considered  by 
Congress  in  its  decisions  stipulating  a 
legal  requirement  for  contracting  35  per- 
cent of  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version to  private  shipyards. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  necessity 
to  send  ships  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic in  order  to  comply  with  the  35-65 
split  of  ship  repair  work  between  private 
yards  and  navy  yards,  in  addition  to 
whatever  extra  cost  it  created  by  dis- 
couraging reenllstments.  actually  gen- 
erated the  following  costs  for  transporta- 
tion charges  for  dependents  of  naval 
personnel.  These  costs  would  not  have 
been  incurred  except  for  the  misguided 
attempt  by  Congress  to  economize  on  the 
theory  that  private  yards  could  do  the 
jobs  cheaper  and  thus  must  have  at  lea.st 
35  percent  of  the  work :        , 

October  1962.  V£ja.  Mason  (DI>-852) 

to  Boeton $67,224 

October   1963   U.S.S.   Tucker    (DDR- 

876)   to  Beaton 42.736 

October  1863,  U.S.S.  MacKemie  (DI>- 

836)    to  New  Tork 56,479 

May     1963,     V.B3.     Rogers     (DDR- 

876)    to  Charleston 37,099 

June  1063,  UjSJS.  Row^n   (DD-783) 

to    Phlladelpbia 35,938 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  foregoing 
ships  went  to  public  yards  on  the  east 
coast  rather  than  private  yards  is  im- 
material. The  material  fact  is  that  ex- 
cept for  the  difficulties  mandatorily  im- 
posed by  the  legislatively  dictated  35-65 
split,  the  switch  between  coasts  never 
would  have  become  necessary. 

For  this  good  reason,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Congress  should  establish  no  such 
arbitrary  ratios  but  that  it  should  impose 
upon  the  Department  of  the  Navy  re- 
sponsibility for  determining,  in  each  in- 
dividual repair  or  conversion  project, 
where  such  work  can  be  most  economi- 
cally performed,  taking  into  considera- 
tion not  only  all  direct  costs  but  also 
such  other  indirect  costs  as  I  have  out- 
lined. 

To  me,  such  an  approach  would  be  a 
practice  of  cost  effectiveness  at  its  best 
and  would  completely  demolish  the 
"statistical"  case  of  those  who  would 
shut  down  the  Navy  shipyards  with  com- 
plete and  highhanded  disregard  of  all 
but  their  own  mathematics. 

Other  related  matters  of  importance 
on  this  general  subject  were  covered  in 
the  following  excellent  article  by  Wash- 
ington Colunmist  Virginia  Kelly  which 
appeared  in  numerous  Ridder  news- 
papers, including  the  Long  Beach  In- 
dependoit-Press-Telegram : 
Natal  Shift axds  Vital  to  Ddxnse  or  Unitid 
arA-ns 

( By  Tlzglnia  W.  KeUy ) 
Senator  Johh  SmnnB.  Democrat,  of  MIb- 
siaslppl,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 


Subcommittee,  has  ordered  a  staff  study  to  be 
mads  <i<  UjO.  naval  shipyards.  He  said  the 
staff  study  Is  to  determine  what  future  oovirse 
the  committee  will  take.  He  has.  he  said,  no 
preconoelTed  Ideas  about  naral  shipyards. 

Serving  with  Senator  Stknnts  on  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  are  Democratic  Sen- 
ators jACKsoif,  STMiNaTON,  and  Truucono: 
and  Republican  Senators  Saltonstall,  Mar- 
CASET  Chask  Smith,   and   GoLowATia. 

When  he  was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
President  Johnson  served  as  chairman  of  this 
Influential  and  highly  respect  subcotmnlttee. 
He  will  certainly  give  careful  consideration  to 
their  views  as  he  will  to  the  House  Armed 
Forvices  Committee  scrutiny. 

The  close  examination  by  Congress  Is  in 
the  Interest  not  only  of  all  Americans  but  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

President  Johnson  has  named  a  committee 
to  study  naval  shipyards.  Chalrmaned  by 
N«vy  Secretary  Nltze  and  members  from  the 
Defense  Secretariat  and  the  Navy  Secretariat 
and  omccTs  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  McDonald,  the  Committee 
will  report  within  1  year,  liany  have  feared 
tliat  after  the  Nltze  board  r^Kwts,  that  Secre- 
tary McNamam  will  advise  closing  several 
Navy  shipyards.  President  Johnson,  of 
course,   will   make  the   final  decision. 

Some  of  Secretary  McNamara's  advisers 
believe  the  next  war  will  be  atomic  and  brief, 
and  that  Navy  shipyards  are  not  needed. 
The  fragility  of  this  philosophy  is  em- 
phasized when  one  remembers  that  Presi- 
dent. Truman  cloaed  the  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
Naval  Shipyard  on  the  advice  of  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson,  who  was  as  famous 
ns  Secretary  McNamara  for  "knocking  heads 
together." 

The  shipyard  closing  brought  severe  un- 
employment to  the  thousands  who  had  been 
working  In  the  yard.  Suddenly  the  Korean 
war  developed.  The  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard had  to  be  reopened  with  much  govern- 
mental expense. 

The  naval  shipyards  are  an  Important  bas- 
tion In  national  defense.  In  World  War  11, 
the  Germans  nearly  defeated  the  United 
States  with  submarines  In  the  Atlantic.  The 
Japanese  inflicted  grave  losses  on  our  fleet 
in  the  Pacific.  Kvery  naval  shipyard  and 
private  yard  was  vital  to  our  survival. 

Strategists  believe  that  the  Pearl  Harbor 
yard  is  In  no  danger  of  closing.  Neverthe- 
less, Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoute,  Democrat, 
of  Hawaii,  made  an  Important  speech  on 
shipyards  In  the  Senate  last  October.  He 
made  these  points: 

The  Anderson  report  was  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Navy's  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  In  a  genuine  effort  to  learn 
more  about  the  comparative  costs  of  private 
and  naval  shipyards  In  acccxnplishlng  nava) 
ship  work.  The  release  of  the  Anderson  re- 
port has  generated  misleading  conclusions 
that  private  yards  are  vastly  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  than  Navy  yards.  This 
has  lead  to  the  clamor  that  the  operation  of 
Navy  yards  be  curtailed  or  that  some  or  all 
be  closed. 

Warships  and  naval  shipyards  are  Instru- 
ments to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  security  and  sovereignty  of  our  Na- 
tion. In  the  time  of  cold  wars  and  hot  ten- 
sions, naval  yards  are  more  than  ever  vital 
to  the  organization  of  Navy  military  com- 
manders. These  commanders  are  In  need  of 
maximum  logistical  forces  whether  they  be 
Navy  shipyards  or  supply  ships. 

Without  the  assurance  of  a  regular  home 
yard  to  which  Navy  ships  return  at  stated 
intervals,  there  would  be  an  alarming  turn- 
over of  Navy  personneL  One  quarter  of 
Navy  men  separated  at  Norfolk  said  that  long 
separations  from  families  was  the  reason  for 
not  reenllstlng. 

To  mlnlmlxe  naval  personnel  turnover, 
and  in  order  to  operate  our  Intricate  war- 
ships and  complex  Navy  weapons  systems. 
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It  Is  Imperative  that  Navy  shipyards  be  main- 
tained. Navy  yards  are  geared  to  many  mil- 
itary, technological,  and  scientific  changes 
which  are  evolving. 

Navy  yards  are  staffed  with  skilled  arti- 
sans, technicians,  engineers,  scientists,  ad- 
ministrators and  managers.  Once  scattered 
(by  the  closing  of  yards)  these  teams  can- 
not be  reassembled. 

Government  yards  are  better  equipped  and 
manned  than  certain  private  yards  to  com- 
plete complex  fire  control  and  electronics 
repairs. 

Government  workers  in  Navy  yards  cannot 
strike,  whereas  strikes  in  private  yards  have 
delayed  construction  by  many  months. 

Government  yards  are  Navy  bases  with 
medical  training,  and  recreational  installa- 
tions for  ship  personnel,  while  ships  are  be- 
ing overhauled. 


Red  Cbioa  and  the  Gcneral' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  vsw  T019 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Llpp>- 
mann  i4>peared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  21.  What  Mr.  Llppmann 
writes  may  not  please  the  powers  that 
be  but  it  will  be  very  good  for  their  souls 
and  ours. 

Our  policy  In  Asia  Is  not  very  logical, 
to  put  It  mildly,  and  has  created  a  vacu- 
\im  which  must  and  will  be  niled.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  who  possesses  the  logic 
with  which  most  Frenchmen  are  en- 
dowed, is  perhaps  the  one  to  fill  the 
vacuum  and  to  ccune  up  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  clear  policy  that  can  be  un- 
derstood, not  only  in  Europe  but  aroimd 
the  world. 

The  article  follows: 
Todat  and  TOMOKaow — Red  China  and  the 

OXNEKAL 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

There  Is  little  reason  to  be  surprised  or 
mystified  by  the  news  that  Prance  and  Bad 
China  will  establish  diplomatic  relations. 
For  a  long  time  General  de  Gaulle  has  been 
saying  that  there  would  be  a  schism  In  the 
Communist  world  between  Russia  and  China, 
and  that  when  that  happened  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
both  Communist  states. 

Until  the  Slno-Sovlet  break,  it  was  possible 
to  deal  with  China  through  its  overlord  in 
Moscow.  After  the  break  channels  would 
have  to  he  opened  with  Peking. 

General  dexGaulle,  we  must  remember, 
does  not  share^  the  American  theory  that 
diplomatic  relations  carry  with  them  a  kind 
of  moral  and  political  raUflcatlon.  The 
French  hold  the  traditional  view,  which  used 
to  be  our  own  view  as  well,  that  diplomatic 
recognition  Is  the  recognition  of  a  fact,  that 
the  Government  recognized  Is  in  fact  the 
Government.  Most  European,  and  Indeed 
most  other  governments,  take  this  factual 
and  quite  unemotional  view  of  diplomatic 
recognition. 

Nor  Is  there  any  mystery  as  to  why  Paris 
and-Petplng  are  resuming  relaUons  now, 
rather  than  a  year  ago  or  a  year  hence. 
Quite  recently,  presumably  as  result  of  the 
visit  to  China  of  M.  Edgar  Faure,  the  Peiplng 
Government  made  the  essential  concession. 
Formerly  It  would  have  insisted  that  France 
must  break  relations  with  Formosa  as  tlxe 


condition  ot  resuming  relations  with  main- 
land China.  On  this,  Peiplng  has  given  way. 
General  de  QauUe  U  no  longer  being  asked 
to  abandon  Chiang  Kal-shA  In  order  to 
have  relations  with  Mao  Tse-tung.  Almost 
immediately  after  this  eoncwlon  was  made, 
General  de  Gaulle  took  his  decision. 

It  marks  a  very  significant  turn  In  the  re- 
lations between  Red  China  and  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Fot  It  opens  the  dow,  or 
at  least  unlocks  the  door,  to  a  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  realities  in  the  Far  East — 
that  the  Government  of  Peiplng  Is  in  fact 
the  Government  of  China  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Formosa  Is  in  fact  the  Govern- 
ment of  Formosa.  Certainly,  as  M.  Faure 
has  said,  while  It  can  be  argued  that 
Formosa  belongs  to  China,  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  China  belongs  to  Formosa. 

We  have  been  In  the  habit  of  describing 
the  result  as  a  two-China  policy.  This  turns 
out  to  be  a  misleading  description  of  a  good 
thing.  For  none  of  the  Chinese,  Red  or 
white,  will  admit  that  there  is  more  than 
one  China.  "Hie  accurate  description  of  the 
real  situation  Is  to  say  that  there  is  China, 
of  which  the  capital  Is  in  Peiplng,  and  that 
there  Is  an  Independent  Fonuoea,  ot  which 
the  capital  is  In  Taipei.  The  problem  of  the 
future  Is  to  work  out  a  relationship  between 
these  two  entitles — be  it  Independent  sepa- 
ration, internationally  guaranteed  neutral- 
ization of  Formosa,  or.  eventually,  luicoerced 
reimion. 

Far  from  resenting  General  de  Gaulle's 
initiative  we  must  recognize— even  if  it  is 
politically  inconvenient  to  say  so  out  loud — 
that  he  has  already  achieved  an  Important 
gain.  He  has  removed  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  an  eventual  settlement  wl^ii 
China.  No  doubt  we  are  nowhere  near  a 
settlement.  But  as  long  as  the  realities  of 
the  situation  In  China  and  Formosa  are  not 
recognized,  no  settlement  will  ever  be  pos- 
sible. 

We  must  now  expect  to  see  many  practical 
results  from  the  action  taken  by  General  de 
Gaulle.  There  is  Ix>iind  to  come  the  accept- 
ance of  Peiplng  as  the  Government  of  Ch^ia 
In  the  Security  Coimcll  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  question  then  will  be  whether  Nation- 
alist China  will  still  be  granted  and  will 
accept  a  seat  In  the  General  AssemMy.  Much 
will  depend  on  whether  Chiang  Kai-shek  ac- 
cepts the  situation  which  General  de  Gaulle 
has  created  (»'  In  a  mood  of  anger  opposes 
It  and  breaks  relations  with  France.  If  he 
does  that  nothing  will  give  greater  pleasure 
to  Peiplng. 

Looking  beyond  the  exchange  of  ambas- 
sadors, we  can  see  now  that  more  than  a 
formality  is  Intended.  France  Is  reentering 
the  Far  East  as  a  great  power.  If  we  are 
wise,  we  shall  welcome  her,  knowing  that 
our  solitary  eminence  and  our  isolated  role 
In  the  Far  East,  which  are  the  unplanned  re- 
sults of  the  Second  World  War,  cannot  en- 
dure forever.  Our  isolation  in  the  Far  East 
has  fostered  in  this  country  a  neurotic  Jingo- 
ism about  any  country  which  differs  with  us 
and  does  not  keep  In  step.  But  the  postwar 
period  is  ending  in  the  Far  East  as  It  has 
ended  in  Europe,  and  Oaullist  France  will 
not  be  the  last  country  to  act  accordingly. 
We  must  expect  to  see  this  in  Japan. 

In  my  view,  we  should  welcome  General 
de  G&ulle's  advice,  his  help,  his  Influence 
which  is  greater  than  many  of  us  realize,  and 
his  initiative.  For  without  his  help  there  is 
no  prospect  that  we  shall  be  able  alone  to 
extricate  oiuselves  honorably  frcHn  the  en- 
tanglement in  southeast  Asia.  General  de 
Gaulle  told  President  Kennedy  when  they 
met  in  Paris  in  1961  that  no  military  solu- 
tion Is  possible  and  that  it  woiild  be  nefies- 
sary  to  seek  a  political  solution.  This  was 
the  judgment  of  an  old  hand.  For  the 
PVench  were  in  Indochina  fen-  about  80 
3rears.  They  fought  an  8-year  war  in  Indo- 
china. They  are  far  from  a  stupid  people 
and  quite  able  to  look  at  the  facts.    General 


de  Gaulle  is  a  military  thinker  of  the  very 
first  rank. 

No  doubt  the  administration  will  go 
through  the  formalities  of  protesting  against 
the  French  decision.  But  let  It  not  allow 
Itself  to  be  angry  and  nurse  a  grievance  about 
an  achievement  for  which,  because  it  takes 
the  sltiiation  off  dead  center,  we  shall  in 
the  days  to  come  be  grateful. 


Growthmaasliip— A  la  1964 
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Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  were  amazed  recently  when  the 
Central  InteUigence  Agency  held  a  pubUc 
press  conference  to  announce  some  of  Its 
ccmclusions  about  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  we  were  amazed. 
not  only  by  the  conclusions  revealed,  but 
by  the  methods  used  to  make  this  Infor- 
mation public. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  cause  for  con- 
cern In  our  country  at  the  prospect  of  an 
organization  such  as  CIA  bcdng  used  to 
Influence  pubUc  opinion,  and  this  prac- 
tice should  not  be  continued.  All  of  us 
remember  the  great '  manipulations  of 
economic  growth  figures  during  the  last 
presidential  election  campaign,  and  the 
CIA  has  no  place  in  any  renewal  of  a 
public  debate  on  this  Issue. 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  has 
discussed  this  question  thoroughly  and 
appropriately  in  an  editorial  of  January 
18,  1964.  and  I  would  like  to  Include  a 
copy  of  this  excellent  editorial  with  my 
remarks. 

GaOWTHlCANSHIP — A  I,A    1964 

All  during  1960,  a  political  parlor  game 
enjoyed  by  nearly  every  campaigning  Demo- 
crat was  called  growthmanahip.  As  described 
in  one  satirical  speech  by  then  Vice  President 
Nixon — before  he  knew  who  his  1960  oppo- 
nent would  be — it  was  played  by  citing  ape- 
clous  statistics  to  prove  that  the  XJS.  growth 
rate  had  slowed  down  even  as  the  Soviet 
growth  rate  was  speeding  up.  Thus,  America 
must  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  to  keep  Rxissia  from 
passing  us  and  winning  the  growth  race. 

Well,  now  It's  snother  presidential  cam- 
paign year,  and  the  stage  is  being  set  for  a 
new  game,  growthmanahip  revisited,  or 
growthmanahip  in  reverse.  And,  of  course, 
the  object  of  this  new  game — since  It  is 
played  by  today's  ins  instead  of,  as  In  1960. 
by  the  outs — will  be  to  prove  that  every- 
thing Is  now  happily  reversed. 

Thus,  not  oiu-  growth  rate  but  .{lussla's  is 
suddenly  represented  as  having  miraculously 
been  slowed  to  a  crawl  while  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy surges  forward  at  an  ever-acceleraUng 
pace— thereby  ending  any  danger  of  our  be- 
ing overtaken  by  Soviet  production.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  more  zealous  players  even  show 
signs  of  getting  carried  away  to  the  point  of 
implying  that  Russia  is  In  such  a  slow-growth 
mess  in  Its  domestic  economy  that  It  may 
soon  offer  no  danger  to  us,  period. 

To  lay  the  factual  groundwork  for  such  a 
1964  reverse  twist  on  1960's  game  of  growth- 
manahip, we  have  been  treated  to  an  un- 
precedented special  briefing  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Aigency.  Never  before  has  this 
traditionally  supersllent  service  peered  out 
from  behind  Its  cloak  to  brief  the  public  on 
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Wedneada  i.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  KORNECAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
,  last  few  days  tJ  lere  has  been  much  said 
axKl  written  re  atins  to  the  report  on 
smoking  and  he  dth  issued  by  the  Advis- 
to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  PuhUe  H<  alth  Service.  Some  who 
probably  have  :iot  ever  read  the  report 
jcalling  for  the  prohibi- 
and  tobacco  products. 
Where  the  right  of  Individuals  and  the 
Mabillty  of  an  mportant  section  of  our 
•^*wwwy  Is  Invo  ved.  It  would  be  wise  for 
at  all  of  the  factors.  In 
this  U^t,  I  ui  are  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  Ccmgress  t )  read  these  editorials 
in  the  Tuesday,  January 
21.  editions  of  tl  le  Durham  (N.C.)  Morn- 
ing H»ald  and  preensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News: 

[FRMn  the  Durhifm  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald. 

J«n.ai.  19e4] 
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the  matter  than  the  Burgeon  General's  re- 
port has  done  than  to  undertake  to  eliminate 
tobacco  on  the  basis  of  no  more  than  statis- 
tical Implications. 

The  place  of  tobcMxx>  in  the  Nation's  ecrai- 
<»ny  is  ot  such  consequence  that  It  Justifies 
public  spending  on  research  to  determine 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  possible  what 
causal  relationship  there  may  be  between 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  health  and  also  to  find 
ways  to  eliminate  whatever  dangers  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  in  tobacco. 

As  the  fifth  largest  cash  crop  in  the  Nation, 
tobacco  has  an  important  place  In  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  economy.  Millions  of 
farmers  In  21  States  dep>end  In  whole  or  In 
part  on  tobacco  for  Income.  More  millions 
of  workers  In  the  Nation's  578  processing 
plants,  found  in  30  States,  depend  on  tobacco 
for  a  livelihood.  Including  the  businesses 
and  Industries  which  supply  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry, approximately  17  million  workers  de- 
pend on  tobacco — again  in  whole  or  in  part — 
for  a  livelihood,  and  when  their  dependents 
are  Included,  one-third  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation has  a  stake  In  the  tobacco  economy. 

But  If  no  other  factor  than  taxes  were  In- 
volved, the  Government's  revenue  from  to- 
bacco products — last  year  $3,200  million — 
would  Justify  an  intensive  research  program 
aX  public  expense.  For  if  this  revenue  should 
be  lost  to  Government,  the  loss  would  be 
made  up  from  Increases  In  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  levies. 


[Prom   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 
Jan.  21,  1964] 

Tobacco  Rkseaxch  Laboratort 
North  Carolina  has  the  greatest  interest 
and  the  heaviest  stake  of  any  State  in  the 
proposal,  introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  by  our  own  SUth  District 
Congressman  Hc»ack  Kosmxcat.  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  tobacco  research  laboratory 
which  would  concentrate  upon  finding  and 
eliminating  any  connection  between  tobacco 
and  lung  cancer. 

North  Carolina  is  the  center  of  tobacco 
production  and  processing,  and  any  appre- 
ciable blow  to  the  Industry — from  farm 
through  factory — would  have  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  State's  economy  and  Its  whole 
pattern  of  public  services.  Other  tobacco 
growing  and  processing  States  would  also 
be  hard  hit. 

And  the  effect  upon  revenue  would  catch 
both  the  U.S.  Treasury,  where  the  tobacco 
yield  is  third  on  the  Federal  list,  and  all 
States  save  three.  Including  North  Carolina, 
which  levy  a  sizable  tax  on  cigarettes.  It 
cannot  be  reasoned  that  the  laboratory  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Koknzgat  and  en- 
dorsed by  other  tobacco  State  legislators 
would  be  a  pet  project  for  North  Carolina. 
Both  the  United  States  and  47  States  have 
a  direct  stake  In  revenue  yields.  And  over 
and  above  that  Is  the  lung  cancer  toll  which 
is  nationwide. 

If  or  when  such  a  laboratory  Is  established, 
its  logical  locale  would  be  North  Carolina. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  argue  over  the  precise 
spot,  although  we  feel  that  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  proximity  to  and 
cooperation  with  growers  and  processors. 
The  latter  are  already  engaged  In  widespread 
research.  North  Carolina  Ls  fortunate  In 
having  a  substantial  portion  of  this  research 
going  forward  within  Its  borders.  It  has  a 
research  climate,  fostered  not  only  by  in- 
dustry but  by  the  stimulation  and  person- 
nel of  Its  colleges  and  universities,  and  par- 
ticularly Its  three  medical  schools.  There  Is 
an  obvious  need  to  coordinate  and  step  up 
tobacco  research:  and  here  Is  where  Repre- 
sentative Kornzgat's  measure  comes  in. 

North  Carolina  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  this  laboratory  located  whwever  a  thor- 
ough study  and  objective  survey  show  that 
It  tan  do  the  best  Job  and,  through  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned,  is  most  likely  to  save 
hiunan  lives,  threatened  revenue,  and  an  en- 
dangered economy. 


Alternate  Proposal  hj  CoBaectiait  Bar 
Assodalioa  on  H.R.  8190 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day, during  House  debate  on  H.R.  8190, 1 
made  reference  to  an  alterative  proposal 
recommended  by  the  Connecticut  Bar 
Association  and  also  to  corroborating 
charts.    These  documents  follow: 

Hit.— 

A  bin  to  fix  certain  fees  payable  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Items  numbered  1  throiigh  11  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  41  of  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  On  filing  each  application  for  an  orig- 
inal patent  except  in  design  cases,  S60,  and  $6 
for  each  claim  In  excess  of  twenty  filed  orig- 
inally or  pending  and  under  consideration 
at  any  other  time  during  proaecutloo. 

"2.  On  Issuing  eacE  origpinal  patent,  except 
In  design  cases,  $60,  and  $10  for  each  claim 
in  excess  of  ten. 

"3.  In  design  cases: 

"  ( A)  On  filing  each  design  application,  120. 

"(B)  On  Issuing  each  design  patent:  for 
three  years  and  six  months,  $10;  for  seven 
years,  $30;  and  for  fourteen  years,  $30. 

"4.  On  every  application  for  the  reissue 
of  a  patent,  $60,  and  $5  for  each  claim  over 
and  above  the  number  of  claims  in  the  orig- 
inal patent. 

"5.  On  filing  each  disclaimer,  $15. 

"6.  On  an  appeal  few  the  first  time  from 
the  examiner  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  $75. 
If  the  appeal  Is  withdrawn  prlcw  to  any  con- 
sideration by  the  Botutl,  or  If  an  oral  hearing 
is  not  requested  prior  to  any  consideration 
by  the  Board  or  if  a  request  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing is  withdrawn  more  than  thirty  days  be- 
fore any  consideration  by  the  Board,  $50  of 
the  75  fee  shEJl  be  refunded. 

"7.  On  fiUng  each  petltlcm  for  the  revival    \ 
of  an  abandcmed  appllcatlm  for  a  patent      4t 
or  for  the  delayed  payment  of  the  fee  for      ^ 
Issuing  each  patent.  $16. 

"8.  For  certificate  under  section  255  or 
under  section  26S  of  this  tlUe,  $16. 

"9.  For  nncertlfled  printed  copies  of 
specifications  and  drawings  of  patents  (ex- 
cept design  patents) ,  60  cents  per  copy;  for 
design  patents,  20  cents  per  copy;  special 
rates  for  libraries  ^leclfied  in  section  13  of 
this  title,  $100  for  patents  Issued  In  one  year. 

"10.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment, or  other  paper,  $20;  for  each  additional 
patent  or  application  Included  in  one  writing, 
where  more  than  one  Is  so  Included,  $3 
additional. 

"11.  For  each  certificate,  $2." 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsections: 

"12.  On  the  filing  of  every  petition  for  the 
Institution  of  public  use  proceedings,  $100. 

"13.  After  the  preliminary  statsments  have 
been  received  and  approved  and  the  motion 
period  has  been  set,  each  applicant  to  an 
Interference  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $100. 

"14.  Upon  filing  every  brief  on  final  hear- 
ing before  the  Board  of  Patent  Interference 
Examiners.  $100. 

"(c)  The  fees  prescribed  by  or  under  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  other  Government 
department  or  agency,  or  ofllcer  thereof,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  services  or  materials 
In  cases  of  occasional  or  incidental  requests 
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5fflr*.r^7r!^'°*  department  or  agency,  or  «(7)    For  Issuance  of  a  new  certlflcate  of  (b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

a^  a^'i^n  „   «r  ♦»,     A^     ,   T  ,     «  registration  foUowlng  change  of  ownership  of  chapter  27  of  such  title  Is  amended  S 

Sxc.  2.  Section  31   of  the  Act  of  July  5,  of  a  mark  or  correction  of  a  registrant's  mis-  strlklnS  out                                      ~"cuu«w  aj 

1»4«,   entitled   "An   Act  to   provide   for  the  take   $15.  "9«fl   T«n,«  r.f  r,ot-„t    „.fK^,  ♦  ,       *    « 

registration   and  protection    of   trademarks  "(S)'  ior  certlflcate  of  correction  of  regis-  em^nt^mploy^  -                                       "" 

ri^o^f^ce'^irtktSnTt^nrcofvl/tir,  *-*'•  ^^^a*"  or  amendment  after  regU-  J^^^*- ^^^^^^  ^jroride^^t^e  sue- 

ren'dedl?"  TTT'   '''  ^^''-  "^'^   ^         "'''  ^'  '^'^'^  '^  "^  «-'  ^'  ameTdLeSTn^V^  ^e  Tt^i  S 

^■!^f  ^  T^  ^  '°"?'"=  V,  n  *^       ..  *  "<*°>  '°'"  ^^""^  "^^  dlsclahner  after  reg-     shall  take  effect  threTmonths  after  the  daS 

(aV  The  following  fees  shall  be  paid  to     Istratlon.  $15.  of  enactment 

^^-M?*?^^^!^^^!  °^^*f!!f^,"'^'*1f  *'?.^  ^f  =  "<^^>  ^°''  P"^"'***  '^"Py  °^  registered  mark,          (b)  The  amendments  to  Items  1,  3   and  4 

(1)  On  filing  each  original  application  for  20  cents.  of  section  41faJ    of  titl*  <»B^^th.  n«irJi 

registration  and  each  application  for  renewal  "(12)    For  recording  every  assignment  or  ?taSc^eskall  not  apply  in  f^^^^ 

in  each  class   $30;  on  filing  each  application  other  paper,  $20;  for  each  additional  regU-  ceedlngs   in  appuSoM  filed  p?lor  to  ^ 

I'Te^ft^TSo^on"^^^*'/.?'  ^'?'  "^LPi!^"""  °'  ^"°^  °'  application  Included,  or  Involved  effective  date  of  suS  aSJndmente 

a  registration,  an  additional  fee  of  $5.  in  one  writing  where  more  than  one  is  so          (c)  The  amendment  to  Item  2  of  such  sec 

"(2)    Before   Issuing   each  registration   of  included  or  Involved,  $3  additional.  tlon  shall  not  apply  in  cases  in  which  the 

a  mark  In  each  class,  $36.  "(13)  On  flUng  notice  of  claim  of  benefits  notice  of  allowance  of  the  application  was 

"(3)    On  filing  an  aflldavit  under  section  °'  ^*«  A<^*  ^°'  *  ^^^k  to  be  published  under  sent,  or  In  which  a  patent  was  Issued   prior 

8(a)  or  section  8(b),  $10.  section  12(c)  hereof.  $10.  to  the  effective  date  of  such  amendment 

"(4)    On  filing  each  petition  for  the  re-     ^Ji^L  ^* ..^1?^^^°''".  ""^^  .ff ^.V^^^  ^"^^  "^^^  ^^  prescribed  In  paragraph  13  of 

vlval  of  an  abandoned  application   $15  charges  for  copies  of  records,  pubUcatlons,     of  secUon  31(a)    of  the  Act  of  July  6    194< 

"(5)  OnfiUngnoUceof'^opposlonorappll-  n'otTSd'ln^^ctSi  f a?  '*'**°*  °"'''      <i^„,^S.C  1113)   as  amended  by  thlsLtsl^ 

cation  for  cancellation,  $60.  -Vc^ -Si,  r^mmf^io^^                ^    ^              aPPly  ^ly  in  the  case  of  registrations  Issued 

•'/m\   rw,- 1*        '               .        ...  ^^'   ^^^  Commissioner  may  refund  any,    and  registrations  publlahed  under  the  nro- 

(6)   On  appeal  from  an  examiner  In  charge  sum  paid  by  mistake  or  In  excess."        y^^^tklons   ot   section    i9f«T^^h!^  T1  Pf?^ 

of  the  registration  of  marks  to  the  Trade-  Sxc'^S.  (a)  Section  28<I  of  tlttfss  of^h?^°C   l(52(cn  <^or  aSlr  fhe^ectl^^ditf 

mark  Trial  and  Appeal  Board.  $26.  United  States  Code  Is  repealed.                               oS^h  amendmMi°                    e^ecUve  data 

Annual  major  volume  assumptions  {196S  basis) 

Patent  filing,  orlKinal  patent 83,000  sppbcaUons  with  average  of  2  claims  over  10  and  2  Independent  daims  over  1 

ratent  U.^e,  original  pat«,t.....„.  ^oTdSl^^^'^tSSr'  °"'  "'^"  "'^P-lfl-Uan,  U^Xot^.'^^l  '' 

SS^  ^*U"~ ?A°Sn***SlS'  P*^*»-  '  Pt"=«°*  fo""  3^  y*^;  ^0  Pwcent  '«  7  years;  85  percent  for  14  years. 

lYsde mark  lame  (oiiginai) """IIIIII  17,024. 

Trademark  affidavit 16,000  affidavit*. 

Trademark  renewals  Issued 8,133. 

pISIStS)te?^'°^^ '*'*°™*°*""" l^j.2W  Items  (truil.mark  registration  or  any  other  paper)  InvoU-ed  In  3,300  writings. 

Trademark  M^ee. "Ilimririllll"!"!  308,000. 

p'^ITr"" ''LIW'?7K^lf5?lS^{}^^&^%°/«^=-^  '-■  '"-^^^--^^"  (2.1x.r«.ntof  1953  issuance  Of  42.571^ 

S^rSi.    .f®''^'**-:r— ,- MO(approxlmately),  10-year  average,  1950-69.  ' 

Certification  copies  and  title  reports. _ 90,909  (1961  basis) 

Trademark  opposltlaDs  and  canoeUstlana. 1,186  (1961  basis).  * 

Pstent  filing,  ordinal  patent 4,318  appUcatlon.s  with  average  of  28  (27.45)  claims  (1950,  19.«  1954)  basis 

Patent  Issue,  orlflnal  patent 9,106  patents,  with  average  of  16  (15.75)  claims  (1980,  1953,  1954)  basU 

Fee  income  comparison  based  on  attached  volume  assumption 


Description 


Patent  flllng  fee 

Patent  Issue  fee 

Patent  copies. 

Trademark  filing  fee 

Trademark  lasne  fee 

Pstent  appeal  fees 

Patent  assignment  fees 

Design  filing  fees... 

Design  Issue  fees ..: 

Certffleatlon  of  copies  and  title  reports  fees. 

Trademark  copies. 

I'atcnt  interference  fees 

Trademark  assignment  fees 


Present  fee 


$2, 49a  000 

>  1, 800, 000 

2,880,000 

687  500 

None 

280,000> 

190,000 

<93  908 

None 

00,800 

30,800 

None 

14,860 


11.  R.  8190 


'$8,042,000 

>e,  188,000 

2,859,000 

822,500 

None 

500,000 

1,000,000 

loaooo 

84,000 
90,600 
3a  800 
None 
364,000 


Alternative 
(suggested) 

bin 


>  $5, 1S2, 620 

'3,666,000 

6,n8,000 

706,000 

603,925 

400,000 

1.260,000 

loaooo 

S4.000 
181,198 

61,600 
286,000 

06,700 


Description 


Trademark  affidavit  fee... 

Trademark  opposition  and  cancellation  fees. . 

Drawings  ana  corrections 

Sabscriptian  service  te  ooplee. . 

BeprodoctlOQ  of  records— 

Special  servioe  on  ordas 

Ciasslfled  UsU  of  patents... 
Other  tees  (approxlmstely  40  in  number )"lesi 
than  10,000  esehirrrr!:. .._ 

Total 

Maintenance  fees  (estimated) .'.. 


Present  iae    H.K.  tiso 


Nona 
$2%  010 
«61,00i 

«a8,sa 

<723,aK 

«06,6ae 

<  7,966 
<  79, 444 


a,  103, 136 
Nooe 


$160^000 

3«,««0 

<61,9QB 

«3B,aB 

«73a,Mi 
<os,ao 

<7,96i 


▲Itsniaavs 


10, 767,  re 

3,872,860 


>  Excluding  extra  claims. 
'  Including  extra  claims. 


$160,000 

60,380 

<61.0a8 

*»,sn 

«7B,a0B 

<aa^6M 
«7,a5t 

«7«,444 


'•■"ft, 


(WS 


•  1061  basis,  including  extended  terms. 
< 1961  "     ■ 


Harry  Darby:  Hr.  GOP 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAWSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPftESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday i  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harry 
Darby  who  Is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  our  Nation's  leading  business  and 
political  figures,  recently  announced  his 
resignation  as  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman for  Kansas. 

Mr.  Darby  has  been  a  guiding  force  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Kansas  and  the 


Nation  for  many  years,  and  gained  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  thousands 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  "Senator  Da/by"  because  of 
having  filled  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Clyde  Reed. 

I  insert  a  tribute  appearing  in  the 
Salina  Journal  of  Salina,  Kans.,  on  Jan- 
uary 19. 1964,  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Hakbt  Dasbt:  Ma.  OOP 

(Note. — A  tribute  to  Harry  Darby  by  the 
Hutchinson  News  Is  herewith  reprinted  with 
the  Journal's  endorsement.) 

Since  1940  Harry  Darby  has  been  Repub- 
lican national  committeemen  for  Kansas. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  each  of  his  party's 
nominating  conventions  through  those  24 
years  and  usually  has  been  selected  as  the 
chairman  of  the  State's  delegation. 


It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
dtiring  this  more  than  two  decades  he  has 
been  Mr.  Republican  for  Kansas.  He  has 
had  a  usually  guiding  hand  In  most  of  his 
party's  affairs  in  his  own  State,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  In  the  Nation.  But  he  has 
not  been,  nor  has  he  aspired  to  be  a  pc^tical 
boss  as  the  late  Dave  Mulvane  was. 

Were  the  Job  speclfloatlons  for  the  perfect 
national  committeeman  to  be  set  down. 
Darby  would  come  remarlcably  close  to  filling 
them.  He  has  made  liberal  contributions  of 
his  time,  money,  and  enthusiasm  to  his 
party. 

He  has  done  so  because  he  enjoyed  it  and 
not  from  any  desire  for  personal  advantage. 
On  the  contrary,  he  never  sought  office,  and 
while  he  did  reluctantly  aooept  an  Interim 
appointment  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served 
with  distinction,  he  refused,  when  his  term 
ended,  to  stand  for  election. 


kTe. 


nil 


A252 

Tbe    Bepubllc4n 
Darby's  aeoond 
Ing  wife,  and  his 
buslneaa.     He 
love  but  bereaft^ 
by  his  own 

The  years  roll 
than   many  stUJi 
other  government 
them  and  the 
them.     He  baa 
national  oommlt^eman 


voUtl  m 


he  baa  done  so 
■election  at  hla 

There  Is  no 
The  BepQbllcaai 
be  bard  put  to 
to  Harry  Dartiy. 
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January  22 


Party   baa    been    Harry 
His  first  Is  his  charm- 
third  his  highly  BUcoessXul 
ocDUnue   to  have   that, 
it  will  be  from  the  ranks 
and  not  In  a  top  role. 
^Mitleaaly  on.    More  wisely 
BTving   In   Congress   and 
bodies,  he  has  recognized 
iiiflrmltles  which  o(»ne  with 
presented  hla  redgn&tlon  as 
Fittingly,  moreover, 
I  X  a  time  to  p«mit  careful 


inplspensible  man,  of  course. 

at  Kanaas.  however,   will 

4nd  as  quaUfled  a  successor 


U.S.  Prettile  ia  Other  Conntries 


TKNSIDN 


EX1 

HON.  M.  d. 

IN  THE  HOnS$  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


O  r  KSMTUULI 


Wednesdc  y,  January  22. 1964 


Mr.  SNYDE9 
mend  to  tbe 
the  f olkmliig 
of  NBCsnews 
tn."    I  think 
tlcularly 
people  are 
In  other 
'Tkux-Stas 


i^ropM 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  oom- 

adtentlon  of  my  colleagues 

e<  Itorlals  by  Mr'.  Ray  Henle 

I  rogram,  "Three-Star  Ex- 

Pieee  editorials  are  pcu-- 

at  a  time  whea  many 

about  VS.  prestige 


woni  erlng 


oountr  es. 


En  KA 


(Br 

The  talk  toni(  bt 
made  by  the  Unit  sd 
crisis  in  Panami 


effect!  re 


engim  ered 


Canal  Zone 

There  is  much 
as  to  how 
no  matter  how 
lasting  answer 
The  latest  riots, 
have  been 
Ists.    And  it  alsc 
they  dOQt  want 
canal. 

If  documentatll^n 
conclusion,    it 
Boyd.  Panama's 
United  Nationa. 
City  when  the 
apparently 
a  major 

New  Yoi«  Friday 
demanda  that 
against  the 
atlon.    His  first 
accusation    of 
States,  and  a 
Canal  Zone. 

Boyd  was  th( 
Then  he  wanted 
flag  be  fiown 
States  in  the 
his  sights,   and 
wants   the   cana 
hap»;  but 


doubt,  In  informed  circles, 

any  concessions  will  be, 

ar  they  go.  In  providing  a 

the  troubles  in  Panama. 

;  Ike  those  in  1959,  appear  to 

by  the  lefUst  eztrem- 

seems  beyond  dispute  that 

I  oncessi<»s.    They  want  the 


vas 


assurd 
internal  ional 
Ida^ 
tfa) 
nmtid 


deiiand 


"Thkzz-Stax  Ex-'sa 


photogra  >hs 


Oas  xo 
embracB— arms 


The 
story:  Pldel 
in  Joyful 
much    patting 
bands — everytiil^g 
the  saying  goes 


OF  REMARKS 

OF        ■■' 


(GENE)  SNYDER 


Edttobial,  Januabt,  13, 
1964 
Bay  Henle) 

is  of  concessions  to  be 

States  to  settle  the  latest 

and  restore  peace  to  the 


is  needed  to  suppcMrt  that 

provided    by    Aqulllna 

Extremist  ambassador  to  tbe 

Boyd  took  off  ftom  Panama 

■lots  were  cmly  hours  old, 

they  would  be  blown  Into 

incident.     He  was  In 

morning,  ready  to  make 

United  Nations  take  sides 

States  in  the  canal  sltu- 

public  statement   was  an 

iggreeslon    by    the    United 

that  we  get  out  of  the 


leader  of  the    1959   riots. 

only  that  the  Panamanian 

that  of  the  United 

Zone.    Now  he  has  raised 

by  his  own   admission,  he 

Concessions   today,   per- 

eventiially,  the  entire  canal. 


all  »ng8lde 
Caial 


EDrrORIAL,    JANT7ART    14. 

19«4 
(^  Ray  Henle) 

from  Moscow   tell   the 

and  Nlklta  Khrushchev, 

around  each  other, 

>f    backs    and    shaking    at 

\a  e^gs  In  the  coffee  as 


Round  the  world  go  the  pictures  and 
around  the  world  people  see  how  pleased  tbe 
leader  of  the  world  Communist  movement 
is  with  his  aooompliahment  in  Cuba. 

Khnishchev  may  have  In  his  orbit  a  no- 
torious Castro  regime,  steeped  In  economic 
and  social  fallxirea — but  he  also  has  his 
Jumping -off  place  for  the  announced  Com- 
munist aim  to  subjugate  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  final 
prize — the  United  States. 

Many  are  bound  to  wonder — why  doesn't 
the  free  world's  leadership  embrace  some 
Individuals  and  some  govemments  which  are 
dedicated  to  overthrowing  the  world  Com- 
munist movement? 

Why  dont  we  have  photographs  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  other  free  world  leaders 
embracing  Chancellor  John  Doe,  head  of  a 
free  government  in  absentlna,  of  Hungary, 
or  Bulg^arla,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  etc. 

We  don't,  of  course,  because  there  isn't 
anybody  like  that.  The  free  world  has  been 
too  busy  coexisting  with  OomnuinlBt  regimes. 
The  free  world,  including  the  United  States, 
just  keeps  on  being  nice,  exuding  sweetness 
and  light,  embracing  coexistence  hoping  one 
day — someday — the  Communist  will  "see  the 
error  of  their  ways"  and  drop  their  alms  of 
world  conquest.  Until  then,  we're  advised, 
dont  rock  the  boat,  dont  speak  above  a 
whl^ier.  dont  for  heaven's  sake  say  aqy- 
thlng  or  do  anything  that  will  make  Moscow 
mad.  Meanwhile  the  world  drifts  slowly 
and  steadily  Into  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  so-called  neutral  or  doubtful  coun- 
tries are  Inclined  to  back  the  winner,  and 
they  dont  think  that  it  Is  going  to  be  ub. 


Dodd  for  Vke  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  • 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  ooNmcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22,  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
current  speculation  about  possible  Vice 
President  candidates.  John  Chamber- 
lain, in  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1964,  suggested  the  name  of 
Connecticut's  senior  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd. 

Certainly.  Senator  Dodd  ranks  in  stat- 
ure and  competence  with  many  of  the 
people  who  have  been  suggested  Eind  Mr. 
Chamberlain  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Connecticut  Demo- 
crat. 

I  am  happy  to  include  herewith  the 
column  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  is  him- 
self a  Connecticut  citizen,  a  resident  of 
Cheshire. 

These   Dats — ^Dodd  fob  Vice  President 
(By  Jolin  Chamberlain) 

Inasmuch  as  one  does  not  have  to  belong 
to  a  political  party  in  the  United  States  to 
take  part  tn  the  great  game  of  proposing 
candidates  for  important  office,  I  might  as 
well  give  President  Lyndon  Johnson  some 
wholly  unsolicited  advice  about  choosing  a 
proper  rvinnlng  mate. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  sort  of  thing 
can  be  done  by  anybody  who  has  watched  a 
high-wire  balancing  act  at  tbe  circus.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  is  a  Texan,  a  southerner,  a 
liberal-conservative  (or  conservative-liber- 
al), a  Protestant,  a  self-made  man,  a  person 


who  (like  FDR.)  picks  brains  by  listening 
rather  than  by  reading.  So  anyone  can  see 
that  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent ought  to  come  from  the  Middle  West 
(Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, or  Peace  Corps  boss,  Sarje.  Shrlv- 
er) ,  or  fronuCallfomia  (Oov.  Pat  Brown) ,  or 
from  the  Northeast  (New  York  City's  Mayor 
Wagner).  Then  there  are  the  Kennedy 
cachet,  money  and  organizing  power  to  con- 
sider (Bobby  Kennedy  or  Sargent  Shriver  as 
an  in-law).  There  is.  religion  (McCarthy, 
Wagner,  Bobby  Kennedy,  and  Shriver  are 
Catholics,  good  for  the  big  city  vote  where 
Catholics  are  In  the  majority);  and  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Bobby  Kennedy  have  both 
written  books. 

The  desire  for  "balance"  on  a  ticket  is  not 
to  be  decried,  provided  ability  is  not  over- 
looked in  prescribing  the  mixture.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Messrs.  Shriver, 
EuGEffE  McCarthy,  et  al.,  are  all  able  men 
in  their  various  wajrs.  But  If  Lyndon  John- 
son wants  balance  and  foresight,  too,  the 
best  man  in  his  own  party  happens  to  be 
the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from  tJie  State  of 
Connecticut,  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

To  use  that  phrase  beloved  of  the  sport 
pnge.  you  cant  fatilt  Tom  Dodd  on  any  of 
the  mechanical  qualifications  needed  for 
ticket  balancing.  He  comes  from  the  popu- 
lous Northeast,  he  is  a  Catholic,  he  is  a  wel- 
fare stater  without  going  hog  wild  about  it 
In  the  ADA  manner,  be  is  £  civil  rights  man, 
and  he  believes  in  legitimate  labor  imions. 
Thus,  he  both  ccxnplements  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  blends  with  him.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
he  is  particularly  beloved  among  various 
ethnic  groups  that  have  often  resented  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  la  associated 
with  the  post-Talta  loss  of  Eastern  Eiut>pe  to 
communism.  Tbe  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Ukrainians,  and  the  Hungarians  of  New  Eng- 
land are  overwhelmingly  for  Tom  Dodd,  the 
anti -Communist,  and  his  popularity  among 
these  groups  in  his  home  territory  woiild 
certainly  rub  off  in  tbe  voting  booths  of 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  praise 
Tom  Dodd  merely  because  he  would  lend 
mechanical  balance  to  the  Democratic  slate. 
What  I  like  about  him  Is  his  ability  to  fore- 
see crises  long  before  they  have  tumbled 
about  our  ears.  I  distinctly  recall  a  speech 
he  made  bcu:k  in  'September  of  1962,  when 
Democrats  who  should  have  known  better 
were  denying  that  Cuba  represented  any  par- 
ticular menace  to  the  United  States.  Dodd 
had  his  eye  on  Castro's  machinations  in  Pan- 
ama even  then.  The  Castro- Soviet  domina- 
tion of  Cuba,  said  Dood,  "poses  a  distinct 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  £(tates  in 
the  sense  that  It  gives  Castro  the  military 
power  to  overthrow,  or  repeat  his  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Oovemment  of  Panama,  thus 
placing  the  Panama  Canal  under  the  direct 
control  of  Moscow.  In  doing  so,  Khrushchev 
and  Castro  would  not  stage  a  frontal  attack 
on  Panama;  they  would  attack  by  proxy,  us- 
ing an  indigenous  extremist  movement  as  a 
front,  and  pretending  to  the  world  that  the 
entire  action  had  been  initiated  by  the 
Panamanian  people." 

In  the  light  of  what  has  recently  happened 
in  Panama.  I  find  those  words  pretty  pro- 
phetic. Or  maybe  "prescient"  is  the  proper 
word  for  It.  So,  too,  were  Dodd's  words  about 
Cheddl  Jagan  of  British  Oiilana,  whom  he 
tabbed  as  a  Marxist  long  before  our  State 
Department  came  to  a  similar  concliislon. 
And,  as  I  recall  It,  Tom  Dodd  was  reproved 
by  the  New  York  Times  for  saying  some  time 
ago  that  Ghana  was  the  "first  Marxist  state 
in  Africa."  The  Times  later  admitted  that 
Dodd  was  correct. 

Could  Lyndon  Johnson  have  a  better  man 
at  his  elbow  than  one  who  can  add  X-ray 
eyes  to  all  the  other  qualifications  needed  to 
balance  a  ticket? 
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First  Lady  Tours  TcTerty  Pocket* 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKZAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Ml*.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  went  to  Pennsylvania 
last  Saturday  and  to(A  a  good  look  at 
some  of  the  things  that  are  being  done  to 
help  combat  poverty.  Many  people  also 
took  a  good  look  at  Lady  Bird  and  their 
reactions  are  most  interesting.  Here  Is 
one  aspect  of  our  Government  which  Is 
not  Impersonal  and  institutional;  here  is 
respect,  warmth,  and  deep  personal 
regard. 

The  New  York  Times  on  January  12, 
1964.  reported  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Johnson  CHsma)  in  "PovAtt  Pocket" 
Coax.  Towns 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Wilkxs-Bakbx,  Pa.,  Jantiary  11. — Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  visited  today  one  of  the 
"pockets  of  poverty"  that  President  Johnson 
has  declared  war  on — ^the  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton  area  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  part  of 
that  Impoverished  10-State  strip  known  as 
Appalachla.  Here,  in  the  anthracite  coal 
area,  the  jobless  rate  ia  nearly  double  the 
Nation's  average.  On  the  way  from  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Johnson  was  briefed  on  tbe 
region.  Its  problems  and  some  of  the  solu- 
tions that  have  been  found  by  two  Penn- 
sylvania Representatives.  They  were  Danikl 
J.  Flood,  Democrat,  coeponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation that  produced  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  and  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Daok,  Republican. 

She  spoke  at  the  airport  here,  in  the  cen- 
tral squares  of  Scranton  and  Wllkea-Barre 
and  at  a  new  science  research  center  at 
Wilkes  College.  She  toiired  a  vocational 
school  that  retrains  miners  thrown  out  of 
work  and  a  textile  plant  helped  by  an  ARA 
loan. 

She  shook  the  hands  of  crowds  that 
pressed  insistently  around  her  everywhere. 
She  talked  with  as  many  persona  aa  she 
could.  S(»netlmes  she  was  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, but  she  never  seemed  rushed. 

PT7BLIC   IS   CHAKMim 

Today,  the  people  away  from  what  Mrs. 
Johnson  calls  the  smaU  world  of  Washington 
could  get  an  intimation  of  the  First  Lady's 
style  when  she  is  with  them — and  they  were 
charmed. 

Mrs.  Johnson  does  not  come  across  on  tele- 
vision and  In  photos  as  she  does  in  person. 
Her  fcA-te  is  head-to-head  conversation  and 
a  direct  look  into  the  eyes  of  whomever  she 
is  meeting. 

She  listened  well,  asked  intelligent  ques- 
tions and  did  not  fiinch  in  an  auto  me- 
chanic's shop  when  the  director  said: 

"If  you'll  come  right  over  here  111  show 
you  how  we  make  a  complete  overhaul." 

This  kind  of  invitation  is  calculated  to 
bore  any  woman  but  Mrs.  Johnson  obedi- 
ently peered  under  car  hoods. 

The  outdoor  crowds — more  than  1,000  in 
Scranton,  a  Democratic  stronghold  with  a 
Republican  mayor — cheered  Mrs.  Johnson, 
showered  her  with  roses  yellow  and  red  and 
gave  her  keys  to  the  two  cities.  At  WUkee 
College, '  a  poster  hung  from  a  dormitory 
proclaimed: 

"Ashley  Hall  Welcomes  Y'all." 

Many  in  the  crowds  were  women  and  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  John  Marks,  wife  of  a  plant  fore- 
man, grabbed  Mrs.  Johnson's  hand  outaida 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Technical  Inatitota. 
"It's  a  great  honor  to  shake  your  hand."  aha 


told^  tha  First  Lady.  "You're  so  much  pret- 
tier in  person  than  I  evo:  dreamed." 

Another  woman  said  aha  waa  touched  to 
tears  b^  Mrs.  Johnacm'a  kind  face  and  her 
"real  intereat  in  us." 

"I  ahook  bJsr  hand."  shouted  a  matron  in 
curlers.  "I  waa  just  glad  to  see  her."  a  com- 
panion said. 

At  the  dedication  of  Wilkes  College's  sci- 
entific research  center,  Mrs.  Johnson  told  her 
audience : 

"Last  Wednesday  I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Congress  and  heard  my  husband  declare  ■veur 
on  poverty  in  this  country.  Today,  I  -feel 
as  if  I  have  been  standing  on  the  first  battle- 
field of  that  war. 

"Preparing  for  this  trip,  I  was  told  of  the 
hard  times  you  In  this  area  have  been  hav- 
ing. The  mine  cavelns  and  fires  have  plagued 
life  in  this  area  along  with  the  problems  of 
a  declining  industry.  But  I  know  this  is  a 
part  of  our  land  that  refuses  to  take  defeat  or 
decline. 

"I  have  found  today  that  these  are  phoe- 
nixlike, rising  from  the  ashes  of  yesterday, 
to  light  the  fires  of  your  own  industrial 
renaissance." 

The  First  Lady  said  that  she  was  grateful 
for  today's  trip  "because  you  have  taken  me 
behind  the  cold  statistics  to  tbe  human 
needs,  problems,  and  hopes  of  this  area." 

TALKS  TO  TKAIMXKS 

At  the  vocaticmal  schocri,  she  talked  to  Jo- 
seph Stanltis,  a  32-year-old  trainee  in  auto 
mechanics.  Mr.  Stanltis,  who  base  three 
children,  told  Mrs.  Johnson  of  how  he  had 
been  unemployed  for  2  years  after  his  coal 
mine  was  shut  down. 

His  case  is  characteristic  in  the  hard  coal 
region,  where  thousands  of  men  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  new  laborsav- 
ing  machines  and  the  turn  to  fuels  such  as 
oil  and  gas. 

The  director  of  the  school,  which  also 
trains  veterans,  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  those  who  can  no  longer  take  on  some 
tasks  because  of  age,  said : 

"We  feel  that  a  man  is  not  through  at  age 
55." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  response  brought  a  gale  of 
laughter. 

"I'm  glad  you  said  that,"  she  remarked. 

The  President  was  65  last  August. 

The  Wilkes  College  Science  Research  Center 
was  made  possible  by  a  f400,000  ARA  grant 
that  must  be  matched  by  $600,000  from  pri- 
vate contributions.  It  will  train  men  in  new 
skills  such  as  electronics  and  chemistry  and 
attract  new  Industries  to  the  region. 


^ohn  ntigerald  Kenne^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoRo,  I  wish  to  Include  a  short 
poem  written  by  Maureen  Norton,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
Even  the  teenage  generation  felt  the  im- 
pact of  that  great  loss.  Quite  by  acci- 
dent, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Norton,  the 
parents  of  Maureen,  came  across  this 
small  ballad  which  their  daughter  had 
written.  Maureen  is  a  Junior  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Notre  Dame,  and  I  feel  this 


poon  reflects  both  her  own  deep  senti- 
ments and  the  fine  training  she  has  re- 
ceived. 

With  scarlet  red  roses. 

And  a  light  pink  suit. 

Walked  Mrs.  Kennedy  looking  cute. 

With  a  dark  blue  suit. 

And  a  smile  so  gay. 

Walked  Mr.  Kennedy  through  the  day. 

All  during  the  day. 

They  walked  with  joy 

To  only  one's  dismay. 

Though  why  we  lost  this  great  man 

No  one  will  fully  understand. 

God  calls  us  when  He  sees  fit 

That  is  the  answer,  that  is  it. 


After  $3  Billion  U^.  Aid,  Tito  Goser  to 
U.S.S  JL  Than  Any  rune  Since  SUlin'i 
Deatii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  - 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Milorud  M.  Drachkovltch,  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Hoover  Institution  at 
Stanford  University,  d^vered  an  address 
to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
on  January  10,  1964,  oa  the  subject 
"After  $3  Billion  UJ3.  Aid,  Tito  Closer  to 
UJ3.S.R.  Than  Any  Time  Since  Stalin's 
Death." 

Flashes  from  that  address  as  published 
in  the  Commonwealth  follow : 
After  $3  Billion  UJB.  Aid,  Trro  Closzx  to 

U.S.SH.  Than  Ant  Tdce  Since   Stalin's 

Death 

(Friday  Flashes — Jan.  10,  from  address  by 
Dr.  Mllorad  M.  Drachkovltch,  Senior  Staff 
Member  of  the  Hoover  Institution,  Stanford 
University.) 

(By  Dr.  Mllorad  M.  Drachkovltch) 

The  leaders  of  the  victorious  Communist 
revolution  in  YugoslavlA  b(^>e  to  introduce 
in  Yugoslavia  a  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem closely  resembling  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Yugoslav  Communists  were  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  mere  Stalinist  than  Stalin  himself, 
both  in  their  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

It  was  not  Tito  who  rebelled  against  Sta- 
lin, but  the  ovwsusplcious  Stalin  who  're- 
jected Tito  in  the  miscalculated  hope  that 
Tito  would  disappear. 

From  that  time  on,  Yugoslavia's  foreign 
policy  was  basically  determined  by  the  in- 
terplay of  these  two  factors:  the  willingness 
to  preserve  at  any  cost  the  monopoly  of  poli- 
tical power  for  the  Communist  Party  within 
Yugoslavia,  while  trying  to  assure  a  privi- 
leged role  within  the  C<»nmunist  world,  and 
an  active  role  in  the  world  at  large. 

KEOS  OLADLT  AOCEPl'EU  U.S.  Am 

Tlie  Initial  Titoist  opening  to  the  West 
came  in  1949,  when  it  became  obvious  that 
Stalin  wanted  no  reconciliation  with  Tito; 
and  when  the  Soviet  economic  blockade 
threatened  Yugoslavia  with  starvation. 

Yugoslav  Communists  gladly  accepted 
Am«lcan  economic  and  military  aid,  de- 
lighted and  probably  astonished  that  no 
strings  were  attached.  I  strongly  criticize 
that  concept  of  aid  without  political  con- 
cessions. 

As  long  as  Stalin  lived,  the  conflict  be- 
tween Tito  and  the  Oominform  carried  an 
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shchev. As  regards  nonallnement,  Yugoslav 
rulers  have  been  willing  to  explain  to  careful 
readers  that  this  concept  should  be  under- 
stood dlalectlcally — namely,  that  the  world 
antagonistic  blocs  are  only  temporary,  which 
will  be  overcome  gradxially  through  a  process 
leading  Inescapably  toward  socialism. 

TAKXS  U.8.  Am,  Strr  liOVXS  TOWARD  RUSSIA 

After  having  received  nearly  93  billion  of 
aid.  under  various  headings,  from  the  United 
States,  Tito  is  today  closer  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion than  he  ever  was  during  the  last  8  years. 
The  concept  of  aid  without  counterconces- 
sions  seems  to  me  largely  responsible  for 
Tito's  eastward  shifts  which  might  even  ac- 
celerate under  his  successors. 

The  key  to  Tito's  regime,  and  incidentally 
to  its  foreign  policy  is — according  to  Mllovan 
DJilas'  competent  analysis — the  obsession  and 
obstinacy  of  the  new  ruling  class  to  main- 
tain its  exclusive  power  and  control.  It  is 
therefore  essential  for  Tito  to  appear  as  win- 
ner on  several  foreign  fronts:  in  his  subtle 
game  with  Khrushchev,  in  his  outmaneuver- 
Ing  the  Americans,  in  his  fraternization  vrtth 
'Sukarno,  Nasser,  and  Ifkrumah. 

Logic  requires  him,  moreover,  to  participate 
in  undermining  and  weakening  Western  in- 
ternational positions  and  policies.  For  it  is 
essential  for  all  Conununlsts  to  prevent  the 
free  world  from  taking  the  offensive  in  the 
cold  war.  an  offensive  which  in  oxir  age  of 
democracy  and  the  rights  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination,  could  have  catastrophic  ef- 
fects for  Communist  regimes,  among  which 
that  in  Yugoslavia  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  vulnerable. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  Tito  and  his 
friendly  or  unfriendly  comrades,  that  the  free 
world  wlU  \iltimately  decide,  by  its  action  or 
inaction,  the  cardinal  question  of  our  time: 
whether  communism,  as  we  know  it  today,  is 
destined  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future,  or  to 
remain  In  the  books  of  history  as  an  unfor- 
tunate accident. 

Stalin's  death  halted  any  further  attempts 
to  experiment  with  increasing  political  liber- 
alization of  Yugoslavia. 

Tito's  treatment  of  DJUas  showed  Moscow 
that  Tito  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
monopoly  of  Communist  power  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  that  it  was  time  to  repair  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Stalin's  blunders. 

In  May  1955,  Niklta  Khrushchev  arrived 
at  Belgrade  to  extend  a  hand  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  Tito,  which  of  course  was  accepted. 
A  relieved  Tito  inaugurated  his  new  policy 
of  close  relations  with  the  emerging  neutral- 
ist nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Tito's  quarrel  with  Stalin  enhanced  his 
reputation  among  these  nations,  while  Stal- 
in's successors  in  Russia  realized  that  Tito's 
respectability  among  the  neutralists'  could  be 
turned  Into  an  asset  in  their  own  offensive 
to  penetrate  Asia  and  Africa. 

INCaXASING  COIXABORATION  WITH  RUSSIA 

One  may  distinguish  three  phases  in  the 
Moscow-Belgrade  relations  since  May  1955. 
The  first  phase,  formal  reconciliation, 
reached  a  climax  when  a  beaming  Tito  toured 
the  Soviet  Union,  proclaiming  in  Stalingrad 
on  June  11.  1956.  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  Yitigoslavla  marches  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the 
same  goal — victory  of  socialism. 

In  the  fall  of  1956.  the  anti-Soviet  near- 
rebellion  in  Poland  and  the  full-fledged  pop- 
ular revolution  in  Hungary,  shook  the  solid- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Anxious  to  find 
a  scapegoat.  Khrushchev  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  Tito.  This  second  phase — the 
second  Soviet- Yugoslav  dispute — never  was 
as  violent  as  the  Stalin-Tito  feud. 

Answers  to  written  questions  from  floor : 

Question.  (Edwin  D.  Berl)  Is  our  State  De- 
partment unduly  sympathetic  to  supporting 
Communist  nations? 

Answer.  There  is  a  dilemma:  either  (like 
State  Department)  you  consider  Tito  a  Tro- 
jan horse  who  undermines  the  Soviet  system 
or  else  (like  myself)  you  consider  him  an  ex- 


tremely subtle  propagandist,  eager  to  main- 
tain monopolistic  power  at  home  while  trying 
to  Sovietlze  (in  a  way  different  from  Russia 
or  China)  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
In  this  sense  he  is  a  TToJan  horse  of  Moscow. 

Question.  (M.  P.  Xvenson)  How  did  Tito 
defeat  and  execute  the  popular  leader  Mik- 
hailovltch? 

Answer.  Yugoslavia  suffered  the  basic  con- 
frontation of  the  cold  war.  Mlkhallovitch 
was  first  leader  agalnft  Hitler  and  repre- 
sented Western  influence.  Tito,  represent- 
ing Eastern  Influence,  did  not  (^pose  Hitler 
during  Hltler-StaUn  pact  or  \mtll  Stalin 
asked  Communists  to  rise.  They  collaborated 
briefly,  until  it  was  clesr  you  could  not  have 
real  collaboration  between  democracy  and 
communism.  Tito's  victory  was  not  result  of 
people's  will  but  because  Red  army,  not  the 
Allies,  entered  Yugoslavia. 


The  1963  Anticrimc  Cnisade  by  IndUnap- 
olis  Womea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  mnxANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  In  In- 
dianapolis a  cltywlde  organization  of 
women,  the  antlcrlme  cnisade.  Is  mak- 
ing some  of  the  greatest  advances  of  any 
private  citizens  group  In  the  Nation  In 
their  fight  against  Juvenile  ddlnquency 
and  related  problems.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  women  take  part  in  the  organ- 
ization, with  3,000  participating  in  only 
one  of  the  14  fields  of  their  activities, 
serving  as  court  .watchers  in  observing 
20,000  cases  last  year  from  speeding  to 
rape. 

This  great  clvlc-mlnded  organization 
of  women  has  set  a  pattern  in  its 
approach  to  the  problem  of  school  drop- 
outs, with  volunteers  doing  personal 
counseling  which  was  responsible  for  the 
return  to  school  of  157  boys  and  girls  last 
year.  The  prxjgram  Is  under  considera- 
tion for  recommendation  to  the  11  mil- 
lion members  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

These  and  other  aspects  of  the  work 
they  are  doing  were  summed  up  by  the 
Indianapolis  News  in  its  January  1  issue, 
with  emphasis  on  the  school  dropout 
work. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  problem  Is 
so  acute  in  the  entire  Nation,  and  be- 
cause the  Indianapolis  women  have  de- 
veloped some  remarkable  methods  of 
attack,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  the  Indianapolis  News  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Dropouts'  RmniN  to  School  a  Big  Fxat  for 

CaXTSAOK 

(By  Margaret  Moore)  ^ 

The  return  of  almost  300  dropouts  to 
Indianapolis  schools,  combating  of  crime 
with  adequate  street  lighting  and  changes  in 
some  court  procedures  highlighted  1963 
achievements  of  the  antlcrlme  crusade. 

"We  have  even  more  extensive  plans  to 
combat  crime  in  1964,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall 
Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  crusade  sponsored 
by  the  News. 
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National  recognition  has  come  to  the  Indi- 
anapolis women  In  some  of  the  14  fields  of 
crime  prevention  on  which  they  cento:  at- 
tention. A  backward  and  forward  look  Is 
shown  in  the  following  summary: 

1.  Personal  counseling  by  volunteer 
women  prompted  the  return  of  167  dropouts 
in  September.  In  addition  more  than  100 
other  youths  returned  to  classes  as  a  result 
of  personal  letters  written  by  the  women. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  LsDlne  heads  the  stay-in-school 
committee  of  the  crusade  which  already  Is 
working  with  other  dropouts  so  they  can  re- 
turn to  school  on  January  30. 

2.  In  employment,  women  of  the  crusade 
got  32  Jobs  for  returning  dropouts  in  6 
weeks. 

3.  As  a  means  of  keeping  children  in 
school  (because  potential  dropouts  can  be 
spotted  in  beginning  elementary  grades) 
study  tables  have  been  set  up  In  churches, 
YMCA's  and  community  centers.  Volunteer 
tutors  and  remedial  reading  teachers  assist 
with  this  work.  ' 

4.  Panels  for  parents  have  been  set  up  by 
the  JuvenUe  comaiilttee  of  the  crvisade, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Rufus  Kuykendall.  Iilany 
PTA  and  PTO  groups  have  asked  for  panel 
programs  during  1964. 

6.  In  legislation  the  crusade  is  working 
with  the  commission  created  by  the  1963 
general  assembly  to  formulate  a  statewide 
solution  to  combat  the  dropout  problem. 
Dr.  Rolla  Prult  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  commission,  has  asked 
for  a  stay-ln-schocri  report  from  the  crusade 
to  send  to  every  school  In  Indiana. 

The  crusade's  legislative  study  committee 
is  working  with  the  Indiana  Psychology  As- 
sociation on  the  need  of  certification  and 
licensing  of  psychologists. 
.  6.  More  than  3,000  women  coiu-t  watchers 
have  reported  on  more  U;um  20,000  cases 
ranging  from  speeding  and  reckless  driving 
to  rape  and  mtutler.  Clubs  or  Individuals 
wishing  to  sit  In  court  In  1964  should  call 
Marie  Stevens,  6103  Evanston. 

7.  A  crusade  affiliate,  the  Seventh  District 
Federation  of  Clubs,  took  national  prizes  for 
lighting  Improvement  in  a  contest  spons<Mred 
by  the  General  Federation  of  Olubs.  Reader's 
Digest,  and  the  National  Street  and  Highway 
Safety  LlghUng  Bureau.  The  prize  money 
was  iised  to  purchase  additional  outdoor 
lighting  at  two  community  centers. 

8.  Weekly  dlsciissloDS  on  Jobs,  careers, 
practical  hobbles  and  good  grooming  are 
sponsored  by  the  crusade  at  the  Indiana 
Olrls  School.  Monthly  programs  and  parties 
are  sponsored  at  the  Indiana  Boys  School 
and  Girls  Scho<4  by  the  youth  crusade,  a 
teenage  unit  of  the  crusade,  and  the  Indian- 
apolis Ch\irch  Federation. 

9.  John  J.  Bartcm,  nuiyor  of  Indianapolis, 
has  promised  reduction  In  crime,  coopera- 
tion with  the  crusade  and  Integrity  In  gov- 
ernment. Mrs.  A.  Fred  Thomas,  chahnum 
of  the  public  officials  committee,  will  con- 
tinue work  with  Barton  and  other  public 
officials. 

10.  In  slum  clearance,  the  cnisade,  led  by 
Phoebe  Jane  Huey  ot  the  mayor's  slxui  clear- 
ance committee,  sponsored  successful 
spruce-up  ptrojects  In  three  areas  of  Indi- 
anapolis—Harrison  Street,  Lockl}eld  Gar- 
dens, and  blocks  neu  School  No.  9  and  Riley 
Center. 

11.  Homemaklng  projects  have  been  co- 
sponsored  by  the  crusade  and  the  Marion 
County  Department  ot  Welfare. 

12.  Crusade  chairmen  have  been  asked  to 
testify  befcH-e  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation on  the  successful  stay-in-school  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  WUUam  H.  Hasebroock,  vice  president 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
came  to  Indlani^)olU  to  confer  about  the 
pattern  of  getting  dropouts  back  in  school 
for  posslUe  use  by  the  entire  federation  ot 
11  million  women. 


William  Davles  and  Albert  Nellum.  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  conferred  with 
the  cruAade  stay-in-s<^ool  committee  and 
asked  leaders  to  speak  to  their  staffs  In  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago. 

Vincent  Rlcclo,  who  was  a  detached  work- 
er in  New  York  for  6  years,  ssked  for  the 
crusade's  stay-in-school  pattern  to  use  in 
his  speeches  throughout  the  Nation  to  so- 
cial workers  and  teachers. 

The  CoNOBESsiONAL  Itxcoao  of  November  6 
published  the  story  of  the  crusade's  aid  to 
dropouts  and  methods  of  keeping  dropouts 
in  school  without  public  funds. 


Mrs.  Neville's  Letter 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
facts  regarding  recent  events  in  Panama 
have  been  obscured  by  conflicting  re- 
ports. One  of  my  personal  friends,  Mrs. 
Craig  S.  Neville  of  Los  Altos.  Calif.,  was 
on  the  scene  when  the  present  difScul- 
tles  started  and  was  an  eyewitness. 

Mrs.  Neville  retired  from  a  lifetime  of 
government  service  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
her  parents  went  there  in  1907  and  her 
granddaughter  still  lives  there  as  a 
fourth  generation  resident. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of  the 
House,  I  submit  herewith,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Neville  dated  January  13.  It  clearly 
refutes  PanamanAn  claims  that  Ameri- 
cans desecrated  the  Panamanian  flag. 

The  letter  follows: 

January  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  GuBSxa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Chaxuz:  I  arrived  In  the  Canal  Zone 
from  my  home  In  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  to  be  with  my  mother  and  to  attend 
memorial  services  for  my  yoiingest  brother 
who  died  very  suddenly. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  de- 
plorable, situation  prevailing  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  after  listening  to  news  nporta  on 
the  Armed  Forces  radio  station,  statements 
by  local  Panamanians,  and  charges  made  by 
United  Nations  R^resentative  Aqulliho 
Boyd,  I  want  to  tell  my  story. 

On  Tuesday,  January  7.  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Balboa  High  School,  cm  their  own 
initiative  and  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  any  of  the  school  ofllcials.  raised  an 
American  flag  on  the  standard  In  front  of 
this  U.S.  school.  All  those  participating  were 
minors  and  they  had  nothing  more  In  mind 
than  demonstration  of  patriotism  for  their 
country.  The  students  conducted  them- 
selves at  aU  times  In  an  orderly  and  ad- 
mirable -  manner  and  there  vras  no  Incident 
of  any  kind  until  Thxursday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 9,  when,  at  approximately  4  pjn.,  a 
group  of  40  students  from  the  Panama  Na- 
tional Institute,  dressed  In  uniform,  marched 
into  the  Canal  Zone  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  raise  the  Panamanian  flag  alongside 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  By  this  time 
quite  a  number  ot  American  students  had 
gathered  and  to  avoid  any  tmpleasant  situa- 
tion the  Canal  Zone  police  kept  the  two 
groups  separated,  but  did  Invite  a  representa- 
tive group  of  five  of  the  Panamanian  stu- 


dents to  proceed  to  the  flagpole  under  their 
escort  and  to  pretent  their  ml^on  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.  student  group.  Two 
Panamanian  students  carried  the  flag  and 
two  carried  a  banner.  Their  mission  was 
made  known  and  politely  rejected,  they  were 
escorted  back  to  the  rest  of  the  group  and 
quietly  asked  to  retiu-n  to  Panama  City.  Re- 
fusing bus  transportation,  they  proceeded  up 
past  the  administration  b\illding  at  Balboa 
Heights  and  through  Gorgas  Hospital 
grounds,  breaking  street  lights  and  over- 
turning garbage  cans  on  the  way. 

The  Important  point  Ls  that  the  Panaman- 
ian flag  in  the  above  incident  never  left  the 
hands  of  the  Panamanian  students,  and  at 
no  time  was  it  touched  by  a  U.S.  student  or 
any  other  American  citizen.  The  Panaman- 
ian repcKt  was  that  it  was  torn,  trampled, 
and  spat  upon  by  the  U.S.  students.  And 
this  repcH^  was  apparently  used  an  an  excuse 
to  incite  the  anger  of  the  Panamanian  na- 
tions and  to  touch  off  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  trouble  that 
was  brewing  came  when  my  18-year-old 
granddaughter  drove  the  maid  down  to  the 
Panamanian  boundary  line  where  she  oould 
catch  a  bus.  There  was  no  indication  of 
trouble  at  the  boundary,  she  dropped  the 
maid  off,  and  was  prooMdlng  along  Fourth 
of  July  Avenue  toward  home  when  a  group 
of  Pananumians  threw  rocks  and  a  piece  of 
4  by  4,  which  was  20  inches  icmg,  through  the 
windows  of  the  car.  Fortunately,  the  front 
window  escaped  the  missiles.  A  member  of 
the  Guardla  Naclonal  was  sUmding  close  by 
and  he  smiled  In  apparent  aj^roval.  By 
the  time  Linda  arrived  at  the  police  sta- 
tion in  Balboa  to  report  the  incident,  news 
of  more  violence  had  been  received  and  cars 
belonging  to  Americans  were  being  over- 
turned and  set  on  fire. 

I  was  having  dinner  at  the  llvoll  Guest 
House,  which  overlooks  Panama  City  and 
from  where  we  wltneoMd  the  events  that 
followed.  When  word  was  flashed  that 
trouble  had  started  we  Immediately  tried  to 
get  into  oiu-  can  and  go  home.  But  we 
were  too  late.  Fortunately,  the  Canal  Zone 
police  around  the  Tlvoll  had  been  reinforced 
by  this  time,  for.  marching  toward  ns  on 
Tlvoll  Avenue,  and  within  the  Canal  Zone 
border,  was  a  large  group  of  students'^rom 
the  University  of  Panama.  "llMse  students 
are  ccHnposed  chiefly  of  older  men  and  they 
were  chanting  as  they  marched  and  throw- 
ing rocks  at  people  and  cars  along  the  way. 
The  police  were  able  to  tmn  them  back,  but 
in  the  meantime  thousands  of  Panamanians 
had  gathered  In  the  necu'by  pcu-k  across  the 
boundary  line  and  they  were  excitedly  shout- 
ing and  hollering  Insults  at  the  United 
States.  I  worried  about  how  long  the  police 
oould  hold  that  mob  back  and  jxtiyed  that 
the  Army  would  socn  arrive.  It  was  a  relief 
when  it  did.  The  Infantrymen  immediately 
tg(A  over  In  oi^erly  fashion,  they  never 
crossed  the  border  Into  Panamanian  terrl- 
tor,  and  they  were  not  given  orders  to  re- 
turn fire  until  after  3  VS.  soldiers  had 
been  killed  and  34  wounded. 

So  it  makes  me  furious  to  hear  this 
broadcast  as  an  "act  of  aggression  <»  the 
part  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  about  time  that  we  were 
the  aggresscM-s. 

My  parents  came  to  the  Canal  Zone  in 
1907  and  my  granddaughter,  Linda  Fawcett, 
is  a  foiuth  generation  resident  here.  We 
therefore  have  a  special  IntereM  in  this  area, 
and  it  is  our  ecu^est  hope  that  the  outcome 
of  negotiations  now  underway  will  not  sell 
the  Canal  Zone  down  the  river. 

Will  you  please  pass  the  word  along  to 
those  who  may  be  working  on  the  President's 
committee,  or  who  may  be  personally  In- 
terested^in  the  mattw? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Craig  S.  Ncvnxx. 
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commercial  requirements  for  most  grain  may 
be  in  proepect  for  Europe  in  the  near  futxire. 
Surpluses  continue  to  be  the  lot  of  all  major 
grain  exporters,  barring  further  crop  dis- 
asters. 

With  an  Intuition  bom  of  long  experience 
with  low  and  unstable  prices,  our  wheat 
farmers  have  recognized  the  sobering  facts 
of  the  long-range  wheat  situation.  Wheat 
fanners  from  Texas  to  Washington  voted  in 
an  unheralded  referendum  last  September 
and  October.  The  polling  places  were  in  the 
wheat  fields.  The  ballots  were  grain  drills 
and  tractors.  The  result  was  a  smashing 
vote  for  wheat  programs  in  the  future — 
programs  to  limit  acreage  and  to  support 
prices  and  incomes. 

Last  year,  following  the  "no"  vote  on  the 
referendum.  It  was  expected  that  wheat 
farmers  would  Ignore  their  acreage  allot- 
ments when  they  planted  wheat  for  1964. 
Instead,  they  have  so  far  largely  planted 
within  their  allotments  In  order  to  preserve 
their  wheat  acreage  SUotments  on  their 
farms  for  the  futvue.  As  a  result,  prospec- 
tive winter  wheat  prodil^tlon  this  year  Is 
below  early  expectations.  If  spring  wheat 
producers  do  not  exceed  their  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  if  1964  exports  are  large,  the  1964 
crop  could  move  into  the  market  and  allow 
o\u-  surplus  wheat  stocks  to  be  fiu-ther  re- 
duced. Should  that  happen  we  could  well 
be  down  to  about  600  million  bushels,  the 
lowest  since  1953.  This  Is  a  level  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  considers  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  maintain  adequate  secu- 
rity and  stabilization  reserves. 

However,  a  smaller  crop  than  anticipated 
will  not  by  Itself  prevent  sharply  lowered 
price  and  Income  proepects  for  wheat  in  1964. 
Cross  Income  levels,  under  foreseeable  pro- 
duction levels  for  1964,  will  not  vary  greatly. 
This  is  so  because  the  Improvement  in  price 
levels  with  each  decline  In  production  is  sub- 
stantially cancelled  out  because  fewer  acres 
mean  fewer  bushels  produced.  This  means 
that  unless  a  wheat  bill  Is  enacted  which  will 
provide  a  substantial  Ini^rovement  in  price, 
wheat  farmer  Income  will  drop  about  S600 
million  below  1963. 

President  Johnson  Is  deeply  concerned 
that  in  the  absence  of  new  legislation  the 
wheat  grower  will  suffer  a  serious  loss.  Also, 
a  decline  of  this  magnitude  will  adversely 
effect  the  entire  economy,  particularly  In  the 
major  wheat-producing  areas.  There  is  no 
better  illustration  of  what  higher  farm  in- 
come can  mean  than  to  look  at  how  farmers 
have  spent  the  extra  98  billion  Ln  total  income 
they  have  earned  over  the  past  3  years — 
•8  billion  they  would  not  have  had  if  1960 
income  levels  had  prevailed. 

Farmers  Invested  $521  million  more  In 
tractors,  $800  million  more  In  autos  and  $310 
million  more  In  other  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  dtiring  the  past  3  years  than 
would  have  een  poeslble  with  a  1960  style 
income.  Some  $2  binion  more  was  spent  on 
feed,  fertilizer,  and  lime.  Farm  families.  In 
addition,  spent  some  $1.6  billion  more  for 
food,  clothing,  and  hotisehold  furnishings. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  farm  Income  Is  im- 
portant not  Just  to  farmers,  but  to  everyone 
up  and  down  the  line  who  does  business  with 
them.    You  know  It,  and  I  know  it. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  im- 
proving farm  Income  •  •  •  'and  to  reducing 
unneeded  stocks  and  lowering  the  cost  of 
farm  programs.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  we  be- 
lieved that  If  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers voting  in  a  referendum  chose  a  pro- 
gram of  marketing  quotas,  this  would  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  these  goals. 
However,  when  the  growers  voted  the  pro- 
gram down.  It  was  clear  the  farmers  faced  a 
substantial  decline  in  farm  Income  unless 
they  could  arrive  at  sufficient  agreement  on 
a  wheat  program  that  would  further  progress 
toward  these  three  basic  goals. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  develop  wheat 
legislation  that  will  Improve  the  opportunity 


for  increased  farm  inomne  without  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  budget  expenditxires,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  will  continue  the  welcome 
reduction  In  wheat  stocks  still  at  surplus 
levels. 

Two  days  ago  I  testified  before  the  wheat 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  told  them  wliat  I  am  telling  you 
now.  I  said  there  are  several  bills  now 
before  the  Congress  which  wotild  accomplish 
this.  Bills  by  Senator  McGoverm,  Senator 
HuMPHRCT,  Senator  Caelson,  and  Senator 
Young  all  contain  elements  which  we  sup- 
port. I  Indicated  that  we  stood  ready  to 
assist  in  drafting  legislation  which  will  main- 
tain farm  income,  cut  surpluses  and  hold 
down  taxpayer  costs. 

These  goals  can  be  achieved  by  a  program 
which  Incorporates  the  two-price  certificate 
system,  because  that  system  will  be  the  least 
costly  to  the  taxpayer.  It  will  maintain  at 
present  levels  both  consimaer  prices  and  the 
price  of  wheat  received  by  the  fanner. 

Let  me  repeat:  A  voluntary  certificate  pro- 
gram can  (1)  Insure  stable  consumer  prices, 
for  wheat  users  will  pay  approximately  the 
same  for  wheat  this  year  as  they  did  In 
1963;  (2)  Insure  that  wheat  farm  Income 
will  be  substantially  higher  than  the  level 
estimated  for  1964  under  cxirrent  law;  (3) 
hold  the  line  on  budget  costs;  and  (4)  ac- 
complish another  substantial  reduction  in 
the  carryover  supplies  of  wheat — In  the 
neighborhood  of  100  million  bushels  more 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Action  on  wheat  Is  essentlcd.  At  a  time 
when  bread  is  still  a  scarce  commodity  to 
millions  of  people  in  this  world,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  has  so  abundant  a  supply  that 
bread  is  scarcely  given  a  passing  thought. 
The  achievement  of  the  American  family 
farm  In  providing  a  wealth  of  food  and  fiber 
is  little  short  of  magic.  Yet,  it  is  poorly 
appreciated  and  ffven  more  poorly  rewarded. 
Instead,  attention  Is  more  often  focused  on 
the  cost  of  farm  programs,  and  the  disparity 
between  farm  and  nonfarm  returns  for  com- 
parable effort  Is  largely  forgotten.  Yet  farm 
Income  per  capita  is  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  Income  of  the  nonfarm  earner.  Sur- 
pluses receive  far  more  attention  than  the 
surprisingly  low  real  cost  of  food  in  this 
country — about  19  percent  of  the  average 
family  budget.  Yet  no  other  nation  has  ever 
eaten  so  well  for  so  small  a  part  of  the 
disposable  income  of  its  people  as  the  United 
States. 

Today,  with  less  than  8  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation engaged  in  farming,  most  Americans 
fall  to  recognize  that  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams are  as  essential  to  their  continued 
good  fortune  as  they  are  to  the  family  farm- 
er. The  consiuner  tends  to  forget  that  the 
family  farmer  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  high  abundance  of  low-coet  food  we 
enjoy.  Without  the  family  farm  system  of 
agriculture,  there  would  be  no  assurance 
of  abundance;  and  without  commodity  pro- 
grams, there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  family 
farm  system  would  8vu:Tlve. 

The  Communist  cotmtrles — where  scarcity 
rather  than  abundance  is  the  problem — 
envy  the  productive  ability  of  our  agricul- 
ture. Yet  they  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
productivity  which  fiows  from  the  Incen- 
tives and  the  flexlbUlty  and  adaptability  of 
free  enterprise  family  fsirmlng  will  never  be 
achieved  under  their  system.  And,  as  yet. 
no  other  system  has  been  designed  that  can 
match  the  productive  capabilities  of  our 
family  farms. 

Thus,  so  long  as  overproduction  and  low 
prices  are  the  silent  companions  of  abun- 
dance, commodity  programs  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  family  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture. So  long  as  agriculture  is  subject  to 
the  volatile  effects  of  a  massive  scientific 
and  technological  revolutton;  so  long  as 
productivity  per  farm  worker  grows  6  per- 
cent and  more  each  year,  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  produce  more  each  year  from 


leas  land  with  fewer  people,  commodity  pro- 
grams will  be  necessary.  They  are  not  wel- 
fare programs,  but  essential  tools  of  adjust- 
ment for  the  well-being  of  the  family  farmer 
as  well  as  every  single  American  citizen. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again:  this  adminis- 
tration, as  It  has  from  the  beginning  3 
years  ago,  will  support  commodity  programs 
directed  toward  the  basic  goals  of  reducing 
surplus  stocks,  holding  down  Oovemment 
costs  and  strengthening  farm  Income. 

However,  the  support  of  the  administration 
is  not  enough,  nor  la  the  availability  of  sound 
legislation  enough  to  Insure  the  enactment 
of  a  wheat  program. 

Wheat  legislation  Is  the  toughest  kind  of 
legislation  to  pass;  and  a  wheat  program  is 
no  good  to  anyone  unleas  it  can  be  passed. 
Massive,  imlted  and  effective  support  by  the 
wheatgrower  and  thoee  who  are  genuinely 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  wheatgrower 
and  his  family  Is  necessary  If  wheat  legis- 
lation is  to  be  enacted  for  1964. 

Recently,  all  farm  groups  but  one  met  at 
the  invitation  of  the  National  Orange.  There 
was  broad,  united  agreement  at  this  meet- 
ing for  a  voluntary  program  for  wheat.  X 
tirge  that  this  enooiuraglng  spirit  of  unity 
be  carried  forward  vigorously  now  to  the 
Congress  to  inspire  the  quick  action  which 
will  mean  better  farm  income. 

Enactment  of  new  wheat  legislation  will 
provide  the  base  on  which  we  can  go  for- 
ward to  b\iild  a  strong  expanding  wheat 
economy.  Leglslatloii.  however,  will  not 
create  markets,  nor  will  It  enable  ua  to  com- 
pete more  actively  for  the  commercial  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  These  things  we  must 
do  ourselves. 

Tills  administration  Is  determined  to  find 
new  markets  for  wheat,  and  we  will  use 
every  resource  at  our  command — ^including 
trade  and  aid — to  sell  wheat.  Last  week  the 
largest  single  commercial  sale  of  wheat  in 
U.S.  history  was  made  by  Continental  Qrain 
Co.  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  totaled  1 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat;  It  brought  us 
clear  almost  $66  million  at  world  pricee; 
and  the  Russians  paid  cash.  I  predict  it  is 
only  tin  first  of  several  sales  we  will  make 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  paid  an  export  subsidy  on  the  total 
37  million  bushels  of  about  $26  million — 
which  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  would 
have  paid  if  any  other  nation  had  purcliased 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat.  We  saved  an- 
nual storage  charges  of  $5  million — and 
some  of  that  wheat  would  ptherwise  have 
remained  in  storage  6  to  8  years  or  longer. 
We  have  Btremgthened  i^^reclably  the  Na- 
tion's critical  balance-of-payments  position, 
and  coimtless  additional  Jobs  will  be  created 
as  the  wheat  moves  from  the  elevators  on 
Its  Journey  to  Russian  seaports. 

Strangely,  we  liave  heard  some  people  say 
they  would  kill  this  sale  if  they  had  the 
power.  Last  December  we  saw  a  determined 
effort  in  the  Congreas  to  tie  the  hand  of  the 
President  in  any  such  negotiations  with  the 
Russians.  You  have  seen  these  things  as 
well  as  I  have;  and  I  ask  you.  Do  you  produce 
wheat  in  order  to  sit  on  it,  or  do  you  produce 
wheat  in  order  to  seU  it? 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  tiiink  we  can 
^)t  on  wheat  and  hatch  prosperity,  but  I  am 
not  one  of  them.  Prosperity  comes  with 
hard  work  and  a  determined  effort  to  seek 
and  find  people  who  want  to  buy  what  we 
have  to  sell. 

Competition  for  commercial  markets  of  the 
world  is  getting  tougher  every  day.  Our 
trading  partners  have  made  it  clear  by  action 
and  by  word  that  they  intend  to  sell  In  WOT'ld 
markets  and  that  they  will  make  new  terms 
when  necessary  in  order  to  sell  wheat. 

We  have  made  it  equally  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  take  second  place  in 
the  grain  markets  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to 
get  our  share  of  the  world  commercial  grain 
markets  we  must  offer  our  grain  of  all  kinds 
and  qualities  and  at  all  o\ir  ports  at  prlcea 
competitive  with  thoss  of  other  major  grain 


exporters.  Tbis  we  can  do,  and  we  not  only 
intend  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  wheat 
exports  but  also  we  expect  to  increase  that 
share  in  the  years  ahead.- 
.  One  key  element  in  the  world  commercial 
grain  markets  may  have  changed  for  the 
worse  during  the  year.  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  access  for  efllclent  producers  to  the 
E\u-op>ean  grain  markets.  The  United  States 
Is  presently  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
major  grain  Importers  and  exporters  of  the 
world  In  the  OATT  cereals  group.  So  far  in 
these  tallu  the  Kiu-opean  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  shown  little  disposition  to  negotiate. 
Instead,  Jtut  {M-lor  to  the  November  meeting 
of  the  GATT  cereals  group,  the  EEC  Com- 
mission published  proposals  for  arriving  at 
a  common  grain  price  and  for  negotiating  on 
agricultural  matters  at  the  Kennedy  round 
which  would  Jeoi>ardlze  traditional  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  other  grain  ex- 
porters. The  EEC  has.  In  fact,  shown  a  strong 
protectionist  flavor  at  every  point  In  our 
negotiations  diu-lng  the  past  year  from  chick- 
ens to  grains.  In  this  situation  the  United 
States  has  had  and  continues  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  insist  that  the  traditional  ac- 
cess to  these  markets  by  third  country  sup- 
pliers be  maintained. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  a  one  way  street. 
The  United  States  Is  prepfired  to  grant  other 
countries  which  export  to  us  the  same  rights 
we  ask  of  the  C<Hnmon  Market  at  this  time. 
We  are,  for  example,  undertaking  negotia- 
tions to  assure  those  countries  which  export 
beef  to  the  United  States  of  a  fair  share  of 
the  growing  VS.  beef  market.  We  would 
base  this  fair  share  on  the  traditional  ex- 
ports of  these  countries.  Similar  arrange- 
ments, in  all  fairness,  ought  to  t>e  extended 
by  the  grain  Importing  coiuitrles  that  make 
up  the  Common  Market  in  the  current  OATT 
negotiations. 

We  are  taking  this  strong  position  not  only 
because  we  believe  It  is  only  fair  to  our  eco- 
nomic Interesrt^s  and  other  third  country  sup- 
pliers; but  also  because  we  believe  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  cons1>ltute  a  retreat  back  to 
the  era  of  rivalry  and  scarcity.  It  would 
force  a  return  to  the  Inward-look  protec- 
tionism which  contributed  to  a  worldwide 
depression  and  culminated  in  the  horror  of 
war  Itself  as  petty  nationalism  dominated  the 
world.  We  b^eve  that  in  liberal  trade  poli- 
cies we  can  find  the  key  to  cooperati(Hi  and 
abundance  whl<^  will  lift  all  people  of  the 
world  to  a  higher  level  of  prosperity  and 
peace. 

If  we  can  learn  to  share  and  eiqiand  com- 
mercial markets  for  grain  and  llvcartock  pro- 
ducers, then  there  also  will  be  liope  that,  in 
time,  we  also  can  help  tbe  developing  na- 
tions to  become  strong  commercial  trading 
partners  in  world  markets. 

It  is  In  theee  developing  areas,  where  peo- 
ple yearn  to  escape  from  the  bonds  cf  scar- 
city, that  the  great  future  markets  for  the 
American  farmer  will  be  fovind.  But  before 
thefte  people  can  buy  wliat  they  need  from  mb, 
we  will  have  to  help  tliem  achieve  a  level  of 
economic  develoixnent  high  enough  to  create 
the  demand  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 

Back  heme  In  Minnesota,  our  family  al- 
ways believed  that  if  a  hungry  person  came  to 
the  door  we  sho\ild  feed  him,  and  then  find  a 
Job  for  him.  ^e  then  could  buy  the  food 
for  himself  and  contribute  mwe  fully  to  the 
whole  o(»xununlty.  Wliat  we  seek  to  do  in 
the  world  Is  simply  an  extension  of  that 
philosophy. 

The  American  wheatgrower  recognized  a 
decade  ago  that  we  must  use  our  abundance 
as  an  Instrument  to  firat  set  tiie  people  of  the 
world  free  of  the  bondage  of  hunger  and  then 
of  the  bondage  of  poverty.  Through  tbe  mar- 
ket development  program  of  the  Wheat  Asso- 
ciates, working  through  the  food-for-peaee 
program,  millions  of  pec^e  have  escaped 
starvation.  In  recent  years,  we  liave  begun 
to  use  food  as  capital  to  build  schools,  roads, 
irrigation  projects,  and  other  puiiUc  facul- 
ties; to  open  new  lands  and  assist  land  re- 


form, all  necessary  for  economic  growth.  In 
South  America  I  have  seen  the  scbool-lxinch 
projects  sponsored  by  Wheat  Associates 
where  children  go  to  school  in  order  to  eat 
and  leave  with  the  priceless  gift  of  education. 
There  is  a  school  In  Pakistan  that,  in  many 
ways,  is  my  proudest  achievement  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  July  of  1961  I  prom- 
ised a  village  leader  there  that  we  would  sup- 
ply tiie  wheat  for  wages  In  order  to  build  a 
school  In  that  humble  village.  Wheat  Asso- 
ciates helped  me  keep  my  word  by  arranging 
for  the  wheat  to  be  delivered.  Today  the  new 
school  building  is  the  only  srtructure  In  town 
with  running  water. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  examples 
of  how  we  have  begun  the  real  task  of  put- 
ting our  food  abundance  to  work.  What  we 
have  done  falls  far  short  of  the  need,  for  the 
disparity  of  Income  standards  between  tbe 
developed  and  the  deveU^lng  nations  Is  wid- 
ening today  rather  than  closing.  A  recent 
estimate  of  the  mcrease  in  value  of  product 
per  Individual  plcuied.  the  growth  In  the  de- 
veloping nations  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.40 
while  In  the  developed  nations  it  is  increas- 
ing by  $38.60,  or  10  times  as  fast. 

Our  gen«'atlon  must  do  more,  not  less. 
We  must  \ue  our  abundance  more  fully  and 
more  generously.  Thus  far,  we  have  locked 
oiu-selves  into  the  perpetual  dilemma  of 
overproduction  and  low  prices,  and  we  liave 
failed  to  recognize  that  overproduction,  or 
abundance,  can  Itself  be  the  means  by  which 
we  can  escape  our  present  confinement.  The 
use  of  food  abtindance  to  aocompUah  eco- 
nomic development  in  dosens  of  needy  na- 
tions not  only  can  be  our  salvation,  but  also 
the  salvatlcMi  of  other  nations  which  face 
overproduction  in  agriciilture. 

Thus,  If  the  relatively  prosperous  nations 
can  reach  beyond  tlie  short-range  goals  many 
seem  to  seek  through  protectionism  and  trade 
rivalry  to  the  greater  gocd  of  expanding  op- 
portimity  for  all  people,  we  could  in  the 
process  substantially  expand  the  volume  of 
trade.  It  would  be  a  level  far  above  any- 
thing possible  when  trade  Is  largely  c(mfined 
to  the  more  fortxmate  nations. 

In  this  regard,  agriculture  is  Increasingly 
pointing  the  way.  I  predict  that  the  time 
is  not  too  distant  when  all  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  participating  ex- 
tensively In  an  International  food-for-peace 
program.  Food  will  be  a  key  Instrument  as 
rapid  economic  progress  takes  place  In  na- 
tions which  today  are  still  chained  to  poverty. 
And,  when  this  haa  been  accomplished, 
wheatgrowers.will  be  richly  deserving  of  the 
accolade  "They  were  the  pioneers  who  led 
the  way  to  a  new  frontier  of  using  abundance 
to  make  abvmdance  possible  for  all  mankind." 

To  do  this  will  require  combined  programs 
of  trade  and  aid.  It  will  require  the  firm 
support  of  all  people,  farmers  and  nonfarm- 
ers  alike.  But  it  can  be  d(me.  Already  we 
have  seen,  through  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, that  food  aid  can  result  in  subetantial 
market  gains.  Japan,  a  former  beneficiary  of 
food  for  peace.  Is  now  the  largest  single  com- 
mercial purchaser  of  American  food  prod- 
ucts. Other  countries,  like  Spain,  Israel, 
Greece,  and  Formosa,  are  becoming  cash 
customers.  Already  we  can  look  with  pride 
to  more  and'  more  programs  all  over  the 
world  using  food  as  capital. 

A  very  discerning  observer  wrote  not  too 
long  ago  that  "such  efforts,  pursued  on  the 
basis  of  equal  contributions,  could  raise  the 
Atlantic  states  above  the  preeent  risk  of 
deadlock — over  agriculture,  over  balance  of 
pajmients,  over  International  lending;  co\ild 
revive  confidence  in  the  [underdeveloped] 
nations  and  could  begin  to  provide  some 
philosophical  aim  and  Justification  for  the 
fiood  of  Atlantic  wealth  which  so  far  sxir- 
passee  society's  ability  to  use  it  well." 

Tills  is  the  true  challenge  of  our  .genera- 
tion. We  can  pursue  the  elusive  balance 
between  what  we  produce  and  what  we  can 
consume  and  hope  to  provide  a  modest  in- 
come level  for  the  family  farm.    Or  we  can 
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09  aovra  caxoluta 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  J  anuary  21. 1964 

Mr.  IX»tN.  M :.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  editorlalB  fro4  the  Chftrleston  (S.C.) 
ocxitlnue  to  point  out 
the  aire  tfarest  th  the  U.S.  sovereignty 
orer  the  Cmnal  Zoi  \e. 

I  particularly  o  xnmend  these  editori- 
als to  the  attaitJan  of  the  Congress  as 
1^  menyoos  the  nomlnent  role  played 
Iqr  our  dlstlngtil  bed,  coiirageous.  and 
aMe  eoOeague.  I>  n  F%.ood,  who  blocked 
stngldianded  a  liirther  sellout  of  U.S. 
interests. 
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pattern  emerged  clearly 
at   Panama.     A   fight 


among  students  over  a  flag — something  that 
could  happen  »iwr»nt  anywhere  In  the  world 
without  making  a  headline — quickly  blos- 
somed into  a  Shooting  affair. 

Automobiles  and  bulldliigs  were  burned. 
Quarters  of  the  VS.  Information  Agency,  a 
favorite  target  of  demonstrators  overseas, 
were  destroyed. 

These  are  the  tactics  of  trained,  organized 
CiMnmunist  agents.  Student  riots  are  only 
sparks  that  set  devastating  &res  In  strategic 
spots  on  earth.  ■ 


Plan  for  Panama 
One  way  to  appease  Panamanians  Is  to 
take  over  the  whale  country,  fly  only  the 
Panamanian  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  dou- 
ble the  pay  of  every  Panamanian  and  let 
Americans  do  all  the  work. 


Ulorainiaa  ladepeadence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  300  years 
ago  Ukraine  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

In  spite  of  the  courageous  opposition 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  it  Is  still  today 
a  part  of  the  Russian  empire  under  the 
Ccnnmunist  regime.  During  these  many 
years  the  Russians  have  tried  to  eradi- 
cate Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty.  And  all 
this  time  the  Ukrainians  have  bravely 
fought  off  Russia's  attempts  to  liquidate 
them  as  an  independent  people. 

The  Ukraine's  struggle  against  Russian 
domination  has  few  parallels  in  history. 
For  only  a  brief  moment  the  people  of 
Ukraine  have  had  some  freedom  and 
Uberty.  In  1918  the  abdication  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  n  mabled  Ukraine  to 
realize  its  dream  of  Independence.  On 
January  22  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  with  Joy  and  pride 
throughout  the  land. 

However,  the  new  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
rich  resources  of  Ukraine.  Communist 
Russia  turned  oxx  the  young  republic  and 
after  2  years  of  sarage  struggle  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  people's  resistance.  Thus 
came  to  an  end  Ukraine's  brief  experi- 
ment with  Independence.  Prom  this 
time  on,  more  than  42  million  Ukrainians 
have  been  held  cmpUve  under  the  Russian 
Communist  system.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Ukraine,  however,  remains 
steadfast  and  strong  and  will  not  be  ex- 
tinguished until  freedom  is  restored  to 
their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  proclamation  of 
independence.  It  provides  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  rededicate  ouiselves  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
The  day  is  a  poignant  reminder  to  us 
that  ttie  stniggle  for  these  revered  prin- 
ciples is  a  continuing  one  which  requires 
strengrth  and  perseverence  among  the 
freedom -loving  people  of  the  world. 


LAWS   RELATIVE    TO  THE   PBINTINa    OF 
DOCUMKNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  tx>ard  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  SO  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  "'^^^"g  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committse  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  183.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovemment 
Printing  Oflloe,  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  SO  percent:  Provided.  Ttu^t  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorised  bocAdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment ofOeer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPTTOL 

An  ofllce  for  the  CovoBsasioNAL  Rxcoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond^.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  &4I2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  retwved  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RscoBO  at  $1.50  per  month  or  tasL  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmimi 
charge  of  8  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Recoko  should  be  procesied  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufllcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  Mo  sals  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  tiUe  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcazaaiOMAi.  Rbcobo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44.  ssc.  188,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Oflloe,  that  their  addreasss  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rccokd. 


ScTM-Day  Hospital  OpcraliM 

EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   MXTADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23. 1964 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  abould  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CONGRissioNAL  Rbcou)  an  article  which 
Just  recently  has  come  to  my  attention 
and  which  i^peared  in  the  Medical 
Times  for  November  1962.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  matter,  however,  im- 
pels me  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  seriou^ 
studying  the  problem  of  caring  for  our 
ailing  veterans  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
dajrs  as  well  as  on  wedcdays. 

I  have  not  pursued  every  detail  men- 
tioned in  the  article  but  believe  that  all 
of  the  points  are  worthy  of  consideration 
and  analyzation. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Gluckman,  is  deputy,  professional  serv- 
ices, in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
headquarters  here  in  Washlnerton  and 
was  formerly  Director  of  the  veterans 
hospital  at  Coral  Gables.  Fla..  where  he 
stipervlsed  the  development  of  a  7-day 
hospital  operation. 

An  Appeoach  to  7-Dat  Hosprai.  OpraunoN 
(By  Earl  C.  OIuckzpAn.  MJD.) 

T^e  story  of  what  bas  happended  to  hos- 
pitals aU  OTW  the  country  Is  by  this  ttma 
a  fairly  familiar  one — the  waiting  lists  for 
admission,  the  tight  schedxillng  of  operating 
rooms,  ths  growing  expense,  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  beds.  Piindralsing  campaigns 
for  the  construction  of  new  hospitals  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  pop\ilatlon 
are  a  familiar  tale.  The  needs  of  patients,  an 
aging  population,  the  newer  skills  and  treat- 
ments, the  Increasing  reliance  of  the  medical 
profession  on  types  of  treatment  and  kinds 
of  care  available  only  In  hospitals,  have 
created  a  demand  that  current  hospital  beds 
are  insufficient  to  meet. 

Greater  need  for  hospital  beds  would  be 
Inevitable  even  If  population  statistics  re- 
mained static.  The  combination  of  greater 
demand  and  greater  population  has  inten- 
sified the  problem.  Availability  of  hospital 
beds  Is  today  an  ImpcM-tant  community  need. 

The  question  arises — If  It  is  not  possible 
to  construct  hospitals  to  meet  the  demand. 
perhaps  a  way  can  be  found  to  use  the 
hospital  beds  we  do  have  on  a  more  inten- 
sive basis.  If  a  bed  can  be  used  by  four 
patients  Instead  of  three  In  a  given  period  of 
time  we  have  increased  bed  capacity  by  33 
percent  without  adding  a  wing  or  putting 
up  a  new  structure. 

Tb  a  hospital  with  a  long  waiting  Hat. 
any  idle  or  watching  Uma  for  patients  meana 
a  waste  of  a  valuable  facility.  A  patient 
who  Is  admitted  lata  In  the  week  and  who 
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■pends  the  weekend  Just  waiting  unti>  lloa- 
day  for  necessary  labon^ory  teats  to  be  per- 
f onned  Is  wasting  a  hospital  bed  unwittingly. 
A  patient  whose  surgery  must  be  pos^mnad 
becatue  the  Z-ray  technician  is  tmavaUaUe 
on  Saturday  has  reason  to  feel  that  psycho- 
logically and  economlcaUy  he  has  been  penal- 
ized. Tti9  delays  mo\mt  up  until  some 
patients  never  get  into  the  hospital  at  all. 

Here  the  glaring  dUTerence  between  hotel 
and  hospital  operation  is  almost  embar- 
rassing to  the  hospital  administrator.  A 
hotel  patron  paying  sizable  sums  for  his 
accommodations  expects  that  all  facilities 
will  be  avaUable  to  him  over  the  weekend; 
yet  In  a  hospital,  where  in  theory  at  least 
the  need  for  service  Is  more  acute,  It  Is 
normal  for  a  skeleton  staff  to  be  on  duty 
over  the  weekend.  The  patient  frequently 
Is  marking  time. 

This  is  part  of  the  rationale  behind  our 
approach  to  the  7-day  hospital  operation. 
If  patients  can  be  treated  more  rapidly.  If 
planning  for  their  discharge  Is  begun  when 
they  are  admitted,  if  aU  of  the  procedures 
Involved  in  their  care  are  studied  to  estab- 
lish the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner 
of  providing  necessary  services,  "peak  and 
valley"  workloads  can  be  smoothed  out,  more 
patients  can  be  trcJated  In  a  given  period 
of  time.  This  can  be  done  more  efficiently, 
more  economically,  and  in  a  manner  which 
Is  more  considerate  of  the  patient's  welfare. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  we  may  recog- 
nize that  providing  speedier  care  can  mean 
providing  better  care.  The  patient  who  re- 
covers more  quickly  can  return  more  rapidly 
to  home,  family,  and  gainful  employment. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  possible  in  any  hospital 
to  set  up  a  program  for  complete  7-day 
operation  at  one  swoop,  but  If  one  step  Is 
taken  at  a  time  and  each  problem  is  han- 
dled In  order,  the  change  may  gradually  take 
place  and  the  overall  costs  will  not  be  out 
of  line.  More  important,  the  cost  per  patient 
treated  wlU  probably  be  lower. 

Each  problem  must  be  handled  as  it  comes 
up,  but  with  some  planning  for  the  stage 
ahead.  Everything  does  not  need  to  be  done 
at  once.  Not  every  part  of  every  hospital 
must  operate  on  a  7-day  basis.  Not  every 
part  at  a  hospital  needs  to  c^>erate  around 
the  clock  even  though  some  arras  of  neces- 
sity must  always  do  so.  And  certainly  not 
all  7-day  operations  are  required  at  once. 
One  program  which  has  already  proven  its 
value  was  developed  in  Ave  phases. 


Discharge  planning:  Tlie  first  problem 
seems  to  be  to  free  beds  in  order  to  reUere 
admission  pressiire  and  shorten  the  waiting 
list.  A  stepped-up  program  for  discharge 
can  include  planning  ahead  of  time  for  dis- 
charge by  providing  personnel  to  handle  dis- 
charges over  the  weekend.  A  team  i^proach 
on  the  part  oS.  all  services  causes  nurses, 
doctors,  social  workers — every  one  from  the 
laboratory  technician  to  the  dletition  to  the 
maintenance  staff — ^to  be  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit.  It  Is  at  this  beginning  point 
that  the  individual  physician  staff  member 
Is  of  utmost  Importance.  It  Is  lie  n^io  es- 
tablishes the  hospital  workload  by  the  cmters 
he  writes,  and  it  is  he  who  develops  in  staff 
the  sense  of  urgency  which  he  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  must  feel  for  the  weLfar^ 
at  his  patients. 

Equipment:  Speediu'  care  must  also  be 
planned  for  through  automation  in  Mob  op- 
erating rooms,  recovery  rooms,  etc,  the  use 
of  electronic  monitoring  whenever  possible. 


enlargement  of  areas  wh««  extra  loculs  de- 
velop, instaUatiOQ  at  piped  oxygen  and  suc- 
tion, improvemaat  of  trash  removal,  quick 
distribution  at  material  from  central  sterile 
supply  area  to  the  wards.    . 

Early  in  this  phase  the  eye  of  management 
on  problem  areas  can  make  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  length  ol  time  needed  for 
patient  ho^ital  stay  without  the  addition 
ot  a  single  hospital  staff  member. 

Medical  service:  It  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized that  during  the  first  phase  of  7-day  op- 
eration the  physicians  play  a  crucial  role, 
since  theirs  is  a  profession  which  recognizes 
the  need  for  service  M  hours  a  day  7  days 
a  week.  Patients  are  seen  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  as  they  would  be  on  any  other  day 
CO.  the  week.'  Complete  histories  and  physi- 
cals are  done  and  aU  orders  are  written  and 
carried  out  throughout  the  day  and  through- 
out the  week. 

The  technical  staff  finds  its  workload, 
therefore,  spread  out.  Certain  mornings  are 
no  longer  crowded  and  certain  afternoons 
are  no  longer  Idle.  Tlie  evening  and  week- 
end staffs  now  (^erate  more  efllclentiy  be- 
cause they  have  more  to  do  tlian  Just  cover 
for  emergencies. 

Surgical  service :  Tills  operates  in  the  same 
way  as  the  medical  service,  but  here  we  have 
another  opportunity  to  reap  the  benefit  at 
better  scheduling.  The  operating  room, 
which  Is  actually  the  flywheel  of  the  entire 
surgical  service.  Is  utilized  mcM«  efflclenUy 
when  operations  are  scheduled  throughout 
the  week. 

PHASE    9 

As  the  changes  in  scheduling  take  placs, 
certain  bottlenecks  liegin  to  appear.  Tlw 
physicians  through  their  orders  generate  the 
workload  for  all  other  personnel  and  serv- 
ices. 

When  physicians'  services  are  schedtiled  to 
cover  a  longer  day  and  a  7-day  week  their 
(Htlers  can  at  first  be  taken  care  at  by  the 
rescheduling  of  other  personnel.  However, 
backup  of  cases  will  develc^  in  a  relatlTety 
short  period  of  time  as  the  tempo  of  the 
operation  Increases.  Demands  for  more  help 
will  quickly  be  forthcoming,  particularly 
from  laboratory.  X-ray,  and  nxirslng  scrvlees. 
Some  of  these  demands  may  be  met  by  better 
scheduling,  l>ut  others  require  reassignment 
of  p««onneI,  and  in  other  cases  the  engaging 
of  additional  staff. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  run  enough 
labcM^tory  tests  In  a  S-day  week  or  perform 
a  sufficient  number  of  X-ray  proced\ires  in  a 
5-day  week  to  keep  the  steady  flow  of  patients 
through  the  hospital  when  physicians  are 
admitting,  discharging,  and  treating  patients 
on  a  7-day  basis.  This  h(ridB  true  even  If  the 
workday  Is  extended  beyond  the  8-hour  day 
but  not  through  the  7  days  of  the  week. 
Backlogs  develop  very  quickly  and  with  the 
buUdoip  of  backlogs  comes  a  marked  decline 
in  efficiency  and  further  backlog. 

Therefore,  routine  coverage — not  emer- 
gency coverage  of  laboratory  and  X-ray — 
must  be  arranged  for  the  we^ends.  At  first 
it  is  not  necessary  to  handle  some  of  the 
more  complicated  programs  over  the  week- 
end, but  eventually  as  the  program  develops 
into  a  fullfledged  7-day  operation  It  should 
be  possible  to  carry  out  any  test  and  proce- 
dure on  any  day. 

In  this  phase  adilitlonal  employees  are 
needed,  but  the  increase  Is  not  as  great  as 
the  Increased  (^Mratlng  time  since  the  work- 
load is  spaced  oat  over  a  looger  week.  The 
periods  of  peakload  and  extreme  tension  are 
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PHASa    5 

In  our  experience,  the  last  prognuns  to  be 
phased  Into  the  7-day  hospital  operation  are : 
(1)  dentistry;  (2)  outpatient  clinics;  (3) 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  that  all  of  thecn  can  be 
geared  to  the  full-week  program,  but  some 
ho^taU  And  It  unnecessary  to  do  this. 

The  ofBoee  at  the  supply,  flsccU.  and  per- 
sonnel divisions  may  need  further  help  over 
the  weekend,  although  it  Is  quite  poeelble 
that  they  may  not  be  called  upon  at  all  to 
staff  on  a  7-day  basis.  Oood  management 
practices  may  permit  them  to  arrange  their 
workloads  to  provide  fear  service* 

CASE   8TUUT 

This  plan  of  approach  to  7-day  hospital 
operation  is  not  merely  a  vue  d'eeprlt  or 
»>^t"fc-  piece  on  my  part.  It  has  actually  Ijeen 
developed  In  practice  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstratloin  Hospital,  Coral  Oablee.  Fla. 

In  1950  this  ho^>ltal  was  faced  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  with  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion, pressiire.  and  great  need.  Its  450  beds 
were  fllled  to  lOO-percent  capacity  at  all 
times.  It  had  a  waiting  list  of  600  to  800 
people,  fully  eligible  for  hospitalization,  for 
whom  tho^  was  no  room.  There  were  prob- 
ably other  eliglbles  who  did  not  a;^ly  be- 
cause they  knew  their  chances  of  artrnlfwlon 
wwe  not  good. 

Phase  1  of  the  plan  outlined  above  was  put 
into  effect  in  late  1069  and  early  1960.  The 
equipment  changes,  discharge  planning,  and 
reechedxUlng  produced  almost  immediate  re- 
sults— without  the  addition  of  a  single  staff 
member.  SchedtUlng  practices  proved  par- 
ticularly important. 

The  medical  service  took  the  lead  by  re- 
scheduling the  hours  of  its  physicians  to  a 
somewhat  longer  day  and  longer  week;  that 
Is,  the  service  covered  more  ho\irs  per  day, 
nwre  heavily,  and  more  days  per  week.  Tills 
does  not  mean  that  personnel  were  over- 
worked. Both  the  oMdlcal  service  and  the 
nursing  service  had  always  (H>erated  on  a 
7-day  schedule. 

The  surgical  service,  Uke  the  medical  serv- 
ice, also  f oxuid  weekend  and  night  or  evening 
duty  nothing  unusual,  but  also  started  a 
broader  scheduling  program. 

However,  as  through  their  cnxlers  the  doc- 
U>n  generated  Increased  workload  In  other 
services,  pressures  mounted,  particularly  in 
laboratories.  The  hours  of  technicians  in 
X-ray  and  laboratory  we're  rescheduled  so 
that  workload  was  spaced  out  and  peaks  and 
valleys  were  therefore  smoothed  out  in  part. 

Phase  2:  Early  in  1901.  additional  staff, 
particularly  in  X-ray  and  laboratory,  and  in 
nursing  service  in  part,  made  it  possible  to 
use  all  facilities  every  day. 

During  this  period  turnover  rates  had  im- 
proved from  1013  percent  in  medicine  and 
surgery  to  125  percent;  average  length  of 
patients'  stay  had  been  reduced  proportion- 
ately. 

Phase  3  began  in  mld-1961.  At  this  point 
any  breakdown  in  plant  or  eq\ilpment  proved 
a  severe  problem.  The  increased  utilization 
of  the  buildings  meant  that  preventive  main- 
tenance was  even  more  important.  House- 
keeping services  and  engineering  services  re- 
quired constant  attention. 

Phase  4  was  Introduced  in  January  1962. 
By  this  time  the  increased  patient  load,  the 
increased  admission  and  discharge  rates,  had 
produced  too  large  a  bcu:klog  in  the  regis- 
trar's work  and  it  was  necessary  to  Improve 
staffing. 

Phase  6  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

aZGlVDriCAKCZ  or  PBOGRAM 

The  most  significant  factor  in  the  7-day 
hospital  operation  was  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
William  S.  Mlddleton,  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  June 


1960  when  he  visited  the  Coral  Oables  Hos- 
pital and  saw  the  programs  then  developing 
He  pointed  out  that  the  hospital,  by  moving 
in  the  direction  of  7-day  operation  and  giv- 
ing patient  care  on  a  round-the-week  basis, 
had  actually  provided  a  higher  quality  of 
care  at  the  same  time. 

The  patient,  treated  more  quickly,  could 
return  to  home  and  emplojrment  more  rap- 
idly. The  patient  scheduled  for  prompt 
treatment  and  prompt  surgery  was  at  a  psy- 
chological advantage. 

The  second  great  asset  of  the  program  was 
Its  immediate  utility  and  its  economy.  Dur- 
ing 1961,  the  Coral  Oables  Hospital  by  a  3- 
percent  Increase  In  pftr  diem  cost,  effected  a 
15-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  dis- 
charges. 

PROS  AND  CONS 

There  are  obvious  advantages  to  be  realized 
from  this  type  of  operation — (1)  professional; 
(2)   economic;    (3)   service;    (4)   personnel. 

However,  some  possible  disadvantages  and 
cautions  need  to  be  stressed,  also. 

1.  An  occasional  patient  may  feel  that  he 
is  being  rxished  or  processed  through  the 
hospital.  This  can  be  avoided  through 
stressing  good  doctor-patient  relationship. 

2.  Employees  need  to  have  It  carefully  ex- 
plEkined  that  a  7-day  hospital  week  does  not 
mean  a  7 -day  working  week  for  individual 
employees. 

3.  Plant  and  maintenance  constitute  an- 
other difficulty.  Since  breakdowns  in  this 
type  of  operation  are  an  impossible  luxury, 
preventive  maintenance  and  proper  round- 
the-week  staffing  become  the  more  Impor- 
tant. 

4.  Management  problems  in  handling  a  7- 
day  hospital  are  greater.  Some  of  the  con- 
siderations are: 

(a)  Deciding  which  services  have  to  be 
maintained  all  week. 

(b)  Budgeting  for  Increased  operation  on 
a  regular  basis. 

( c )  Coordination  of  services . 

(d)  Planning. 

(e)  Personnel. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  jn-oblem  is 
that  of  the  cultural  environment.  The  habit 
of  o\xi  society,  governed  by  school,  office,  and 
community  schedules.  Is  Monday  through 
Friday  routine  and  a  separate  and  different 
Saturday-Sunday  routine.  A  straight  line 
operation  for  7  days  on  an  eq\ial  basis  did 
not  develop  in  our  operation  and  probably 
is  unlikely. 

Oood  supervision  is  a  m\ut,  and  the  super- 
visor must  make  sure  not  only  that  patients 
smd  personnel  do  not  feel  unduly  rushed  and 
exploited,  but  also  that  the  willing  heart  is 
not  worked  to  death. 

Since  the  problems  have  been  mentioned  it 
might  be  worth  paying  some  attention  to 
things  that  were  not  problems,  although 
many  thought  they  would  be  so: 

1.  There  was  never  any  problem  in  the 
professional  services.  The  physicians  and 
the  nurses  supported  the  program  Inunedl- 
ately,  wholeheartedly,  and  made  every  effort 
to  make  it  effective. 

2.  Recruitment  of  personnel  proved  to  be 
no  problem  at  all.  Recruitment  may  even 
have  improved.  We  found  people  who  de- 
sired Saturday  and  Sunday  work  and  liked 
to  be  free  on  weekdays. 

3.  Quality  of  care  was  never  endangered; 
in  fact,  quality  was  Improved.  Doing  It 
once,  and  doing  it  right,  and  doing  it  quickly 
became  a  maxim  In  the  hospital,  and  every- 
body became  Imbued  with  the  spirit. 

SUMMAXT 

A  gradual  transition  from  5-day  to  7-day 
hospital  operation  is  outlined  and  its  appli- 
cation in  a  single  hospital  Is  used  as  an  illus- 
tration for  the  changeover.  Although  the 
7-day  hospital  is  not  in  uniform  <^>eratlon 
throughout  the  week,  it  Is  ss  a  result  of  these 
efforts  far  nearer  a  reality. 
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Pan-MaoedoBum  AstocutioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  moiAKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Api}endix  of  the  Rxcord  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  writteii'  by  the  national 
president  of  the  Pan-Macedonian  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pan-Mackoonian  Association,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  October  30. 1963. 
Hon.  Vancs  Habtkk, 
Senator  from  Indiana. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sknatok  Haxtkx:  The  attention  of 
my  associates  in  the  National  Council  of  the 
Pan-Macedonian  Association  and  my  own  was 
caught  by  the  memorandiun  of  the  Mace- 
donian Patriotic  Organization  introduced  by 
you  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conorxssional 
RKXMU)  on  September  30,  1963. 

Onoe  again  this  group,  which  claims  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  purported  "Macedo- 
nian nation"  and  asserts  to  represent  such  a 
"nation,"  professes  the  intention  to  seek  the 
assistance  and  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  feel  that  a  brief  historical  review  would 
help  to  set  the  record  straight  in  this  respect. 
Macedonia  never  existed  as  an  Independent 
state  and  never  was  the  cradle  of  a  separate 
ethnic  entity.  More  than  3,000  years  ago, 
Macedonia  was  one  of  the  many  city-states, 
liks  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  eto.,  which,  to- 
gether, occupied  a  geographical  area  covering 
the  one  occupied  today  by  modem  Oreece. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  under  the  strong 
and  enlightened  leadership  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Oreat,  that 
the  Oreek  city-states  united  and  launched 
the  great  venture  that  spread  hellenic  cul- 
ture all  over  the  then  known  world.  The 
common  medium  of  this  culture  was  the 
Oreek  language,  its  substance  was  formed 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Oreek  philosophers 
and  scientists,  its  beauty  derived  from  the 
high  standards  of  the  classical  Oreek  age. 
This  expansion  of  Oreek  culture  gave  birth 
to  the  Hellenistic  era. 

Subsequently,  Macedonia  shared  the  fate  of 
other  Oreek  firovlnces.  First,  the  Roman 
conquest,  then  the  Oreek  revival  in  the  East- 
em  Byiantlne  Empire,  of  which  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  illustrious  dynasties  was 
the  Macedonian,  and,  finally,  the  subjugation 
to  the  Turks. 

In  the  latest  part  of  the  long  Turkish  rule, 
a  strong  alien  Influence  became  evident  in 
the  Balkans.  It  was  the  Russian  panslavlsUc 
expansionism,  particxilarly  in  the  form  of  a 
drive  for  an  exit  to  the  Aeglan  Sea.  This 
drive  led  to  the  adoption  of  many  subter- 
fuges, among  which  the  myth  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Macedonian  nation  played  a  sig- 
nificant role. 

This  same  weapon  has  been  refvu-blshed 
for  the  Communist  arsenal  and  has  repeat- 
edly been  used  against  our  Oreek  allies  in 
the  past  two  decades. 

Those  who,  in  this  country,  appear  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Macedonian  nation,  lend 
themselves  as  tools  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda andteactlcs. 

In  vlewBf  the  above  we  felt  that  our  point 
shoud  be  vaade  to  you  and,  if  possible,  con- 
veyed through  you  to  the  many  readers  of 
the  CoNcftzssioNAL  RxcoKo  who  may  hav* 


been  misled  by  the  allegations  of  the  Mace- 
donian Patriotic  Organizations. 
Sincerely, 

Vassilios  T.  Danoels, 

National  President. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  michiqan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukrainians  is  the  story  of 
a  large  group  of  gifted,  industrious,  and 
brave  people  who  have  not  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  during 
most  of  modem  times.  Through  some 
unfortunate  turn  of  history,  these  40- 
odd  million  Ulcrainians  have  not  been 
masters  of  their  fate,  and  for  about  300 
years,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  2 
years,  they  have  not  known  national 
political  independence.  In  their  his- 
toric homeland  they  have  lived  under 
alien  despots  and  endiired  all  sorts  of 
hardships,  privation,  and  misery,  and 
yet  they  have  retained  their  spirit  of 
freedom.  And  freedom  was  at  last  at- 
tained at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  When  Russia's  czarlst  autocracy 
was  overthrown  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, Ukrainians  felt  free,  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  January  22,  1918. 

That  event,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  symbolizes 
the  realization  of  a  dream  centuries 
old,  and  Justly  has  become  a  landmark  of 
great  significance  in  Ukrainian  history. 
Unfortunately  the  newborn  and  very 
weak  state  was  under  severe  handicaps 
at  its  birth.  The  war-torn  country  was 
literally  ravaged  and  the  fertile 
Ukraine  was  a  wasteland.  Most  of  its  in- 
habitants were  uprooted  from  their 
homes,  and  the  normal  course  of  life 
was  badly  disrupted.  These  were  grave 
problems  for  a  new  government  to  face, 
but  even  more  serious  was  the  Com- 
munist Russian  threat  to  Uie  independ- 
ence of  the  country.  Before  the 
Ukraine  Government  had  the  chance  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  existing 
chaos,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
the  country  was  overrun  early  in  1920, 
and  independent  Ukraine  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Then  the  country  was  merged  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  its  con- 
stituent republics. 

Ukrainians  have  suffered  more  under 
the  Soviet  tyranny  than  under  the  auto- 
cratic czars.  Today  their  fair  land  is 
practically  sealed  off  trom  the  free 
world,  and  there  they  live  3(Hnething  like 
the  pe(K>le  on  the  dark  side  ot  the  moon. 
It  is  almost  Impoeslble  to  know  their 
actual  conditions,  and  Just  as  difficult  to 
iinderstand  their  genuine  feelings  under 
such  circumstanceB.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  sure;  we  are  positivdy  certain  that 
they  have  not  given  up  their  h(^>e  for 


freedom  and  independence.  On  the 
46th  anniversary  celdbratlon  of  their  in- 
dependence day  we  pray  for  their  deliv- 
erance from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 


William  R.  Sinldn  Lends  Leadership 
Genius  to  San  Antonio  HemisFair 
Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
William  R.  Slnkin  of  San  Antonio  is  a 
highly  regarded,  highly  honored  busi- 
nessman of  San  Antonio  who  is  giving 
much  of  his  energy,  his  ability,  and  his 
exceptional  intelligence  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  HemisFair  at  San  Antonio  as 
a  showplace  for  all  of  the  Americas. 

Bill  Slnkin  Is  my  friend.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  political  and  gov- 
ernmental matters  for  more  than  a 
decade.  I  think  that  San  Antonio  is 
fortunate  that  he  is  putting  in  so  many 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  on  this  fine 
HemisFair. 

Much  will  be  heard  about  this  Hemis- 
Fair In  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  Nation,  in  the  years  to 
come.  In  the  January  18,  1964,  issue  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express,  James  McCrory 
wrote  a  fine  vignette,  a  word  portrait  of 
BillSinkin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  captioned  "Slnkin  Devotes  En- 
thusiasm, Energy  To  Boosting  Hemis- 
Fair" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ap- 
pendix: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SiNKiN    DxvoTxs    Enthusiasm,    Enebct    To 
BOOSTINO  HndBPAix 

(By  James  McCrory) 

For  the  man  who  once  faced  up  to  the  re- 
doubtable task  of  selling  Adlal  Stevenson's 
presidential  aspirations  In  a  rockrlbbed  Re- 
publican precinct,  the  joib  of  seUing  the 
HemisFair  isn't  too  formidable  a  task. 

Certainly  the  odds  in  f av<v  of  San  Antonio 
holding  a  HemisFair  in  1968  are  much  more 
prepossessing  than  were  WUllam  R.  Sinkings 
chances  of  convincing  voters  of  Alamo 
Heights'  Precinct  97  that  Stevenson  was  the 
man  for  President  in  1956. 

Slnkin  Is  president  of  San  Antonio  Pairs, 
Inc.,  the  most  expansive  project  ever  entered 
into  by  the  San  Antonio  business  commu- 
nity. While  San  Antonio  Fairs,  Inc.,  is  a 
private  corporation,  the  success  or  faUure 
of  the  HemisFair  1b  predicated  on  passage  of 
a  $30  million  public  bond  issue  January  28, 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  site  \inder  urban  re- 
newal. 

At  age  60,  Slnkin  brings  to  the  HemisFair 
project  the  same  en^gy  and  enthusiasm 
which  made  him  a  leader  in  local  liberal 
Democratic  circles,  and  a  success  In  the 
wholesale  and  retail  clothing  business 
found  by  his  father,  Nathan  Slnkin,  in  1913. 

The  international  scope  of  the  proposed 
HemisFair  and  the  variety  of  the  entities  in- 
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Between  managing  stores  In  San  Antonio 
and  BeevUle  and  raising  funds  for  the  I>eax>- 
cratlo  Party,  Slnkln  has  been  hard  pressed 
in  devoting  all  the  time  he  has  to  the  Hemls- 
Falr.  His  poUtteal  and  business  activities 
have  had  to  take  a  sabbatical  while  he 
steamed  ahead  on  HemlsFalr. 

To  those  businessmen  and  residents  whose 
offices  and  homes  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
HemlsFalr  in  what  has  been  called  Urban 
Renewal  Area  No.  3.  Slnkln  can  point  to  the 
fact  that  his  office  and  warehouse  at  300  Bast 
Market  Street  and  that  of  his  brother,  Sam. 
at  333  Bast  Market  Street,  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  fair  and  also  will 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  progress 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASRIirOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

"  Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  lead  edlt(»ial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  a  column  by 
David  Lawrence,  both  from  the  issue  of 
January  22,  1964. 

These  are  meditations  growing  out  of 
President  Johnson's  budget  message. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  much  of 
the  message  is  based  on  hope — not  to 
mention  faith  and  charity. 

The  c<4umn  calls  attention  to  the 
meanlnglessness  ot  the  gross  national 
product  in  history. 

In  the  same  issue  Senator  Wiixis 
RoBBSTSON,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  calls 
for  a  $2  billion  cut  in  the  President's 
budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Chair- 
man Clarehcx  Cannon,  Democrat,  in  an 
anal3rtical  discussion  of  the  President's 
budget  on  January  21.  1964,  said: 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  seen  to  be  ac- 
tively misleading — and  it  has  been  mislead- 
ing— to  lay  undue  store  by  the  calculations 
of  expenditures  In  any  given  year.  When 
new  obllgati(»ial  authority  is  Increasing,  a 
concurrent  decrease  In  estimated  disburse- 
ments— whl<di  Is  what  they  mecm  by  the 
term  "expenditures" — is  little  more  than  a 
momentary  pause,  often  occasioned  by  undue 
optimism  or  temporarily  fortuitous  drcum- 
st&neee.  Sales  of  mortgages  and  other  papers 
held  by  several  Oovemment  agencies — and 
there  is  a  substantial  anticipation  of  that  in 
this  budget — serve  to  offset  expenditures 
rather  thjm  to  be  counted  as  Income — strange 
to  say.  But  those  are  limited  and  once  sold. 
do  not  recur.  So  they  tend  to  disguise  the 
trend. 

Even  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
had  a  cartoon  by  Herblock  showing  the 
President  astride  two  horses  named 
"Frugality"  and  "Welfare  Programs." 
There  is  wide  doubt  that  he  can  long 
stay  in  such  a  saddle. 

We  still  face  the  prospect  of  our  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  Roman  rider:  one  foot  on  a 
prancing  steed  with  gaudy  silks  labeled 
"Tax  Reduction"  and  the  other  foot  on 
a  measly  beast  with  tattered  colors 
labeld  "Deficits."  That  is  a  precarious 
position  for  poor  old  Uncle  Sam. 

Indeed  this  is  a  day  for  fact  searching. 
for  dispelling  the  toe.  for  sound  fiscal 
policies. 


The  two  articles  from  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star  ot  January  22.  1964, 
follow: 

FArni,  Hops,  aito  Chaxtft 

No  one,  reading  the  President's  budget  and 
eoonocnlc  mesiagee,  oonld  be  left  in  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  )a  an  election  year 
The  two  add  up  to  a  mastolul  presentation 
a  truly  impressive  demonstration  of  the  art 
of  putting  forward  the  best  foot.  Even  the 
most  cantankerous  curmudgeon  would 
hardly  dispute  this. 

The  budget  meesage  has  something  in  it 
for  everyone.  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  believes 
It  is  a  budget  of  economy  and  proc^eas.  For 
only  the  second  time  in  9  years,  it  calls  for  a 
reduction  in  administrative  budget  ^(pendl- 
toree.  It  seeks  a  substantial  reduction  in 
total  civilian  employment  (but  with  higher 
pay)  In  the  executive  branch.  It  cirts  the 
deficit  in  half.  And,  says  the  President,  It 
carries  us  a  giant  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  In  a  fuU -employ- 
ment, full-prosperity  econocny.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  expects  that  a  balanced 
budget,  barring  some  catastrophe,  will  be 
reached  in  fiscal  1967. 

Could  smyone  ask  for  more?  The  answer 
evidently  Is  "Tes."  For  the  Preeldent  went  on 
to  give  assurance  that  his  budget  safeguards 
the  peace  by  further  strengthening  the  most 
formidable  Defense  Bstabllshment  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  recommends  continued 
military  assistance  to  nations  menaced  by 
Communist  aggression.  It  provides  tor  eco- 
nomic asslstanoe  to  nations  willing  to  guard 
their  freedom  through  economic  self-help 
There  is  provision  for  funds  necessary  to  ad- 
vance our  mastery  oS  simce  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  manned  lunar  landing  in 
this  decade.  In  addition,  funds  are  asked  for 
sound  management  and  develoi>ment  of  our 
natxiral  and  agricultural  reeourcee,  and  there 
are  apfx-oprlatlon  requesU  for  edtication. 
housing,  manpower  training,  health,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  youth;  in  short. 
a  conU>ined  request  for  more  funds  than  ever 
before  for  fuller  development  of  our  Nation's 
most  important  resouroe.  Its  people.  Finally, 
this  Johnson  budget  makes  provision  for 
initlatlcm  of  a  new  and  major  effort  to  break 
tbe  vicious  circle  of  chronic  poverty.  (De- 
tails later.) 

At  this  point  there  must  be  some  who  are 
wondering  whether  the  budget  U  not  really 
a  prescrlptlcHi  for  our  national  bankruptcy 
But  the  answer  this  time  is  "no."  Presi- 
dent Johneon  assures  us  that  the  urgent  and 
neceasary  pvogram  Increases  which  he  rec- 
onunends  will  be  financed  out  ot  the  sav- 
ings made  ixxslble  by  strict  econocny  meas- 
ures and  by  an  exhaustive  scrsenlng  of  exist- 
ing programs.  In  a  word,  the  taxx>ayers  will 
not  have  to  put  up  an  additional  dime.  In 
fact,  even  after  allowance  for  a  temporary 
drop  in  Federal  revenues  resulting  from  a 
tax  cut.  if  it  is  enacted  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent expects  administrative  budget  receipts 
to  rise  in  19«6  by  94.6  bUlion.  "nils  would 
result  in  an  administrative  budget  deficit  of 
«4  9  billion  in  fiscal  1996 — tSl  billion  lew 
than  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  current 
year. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  dissenters  and 
the  doubters.  Some  are  disturbed  by  the 
Irony  of  pressing  for  a  tax  cut  In  a  boom 
year.  One  Senator  has  been  heard  to  say: 
"If  we  cant  balance  our  budget  now,  we 
win  never  balance  it."  This  sounds  ajs 
though  It  might  have  come  from  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  Brao.  But  it  didn't.  It 
oame  from  Wisconsin's  Senator  PxoxMntE,  a 
Democrat,  who  is  generally  thought  of  as  a 
liberal.  Iowa's  Senator  Mn.T.xa  ts  a  Republi- 
can, and  a  conservative.  But  he  is  not  giv- 
en to  loose  talk,  and  thus  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  him  when  he  aocu8e« 
the  President  of  using  fictitious  figures  in 
estimating  the  country^  economic  gain. 
Senator  Golowatxx,  another  conservative, 
has  accused  the  Preeldent  of  being  less  than 
honeet  in  his  budget  estimates.     But  Sen- 
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ator  Mn.i.M  cites  specific  bases  for  his  com- 
plaint; Senator  Goldwatei  does  not. 

For  our  own  part  we  contemplate  these 
messagee  with  mixed  emotions.  The  John- 
son reoom  man  datlons  seem  to  us  to  add  up 
to  a  formula  which  raises  at  least  a  serious 
F»rospect  of  inflation,  and  we  are  not  great- 
ly reassured  by  his  promise  to  draw  public 
attention  to  price  Increases  or  wage  de- 
mands that  are  exceesive.  For  example,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  are  expected  to 
submit  new  wage  demands  this  siunmer.  If 
they  ahotild  iM-ove  to  be  excessive,  and  if 
the  Preeldent  In  an  election  year  ]woves 
content  merely  to  draw  public  attention  to 
them,  a  further  shrinkage  of  the  dollar  wlU 
be  a  virtual  cm-ttUnty. 

How,  then,  should  one  appraise  this  budg- 
et? Is  the  Utopia  which  it  envisages  really 
so  close  at  hand?  We  hope  very  much  that 
the  Preeldent's  optimistic  expectations  are 
realized.    But  we  are  skeptical. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  said  that  this  is  a 
budget  meesage  which  cries  out  for  ac- 
ceptance In  a  spirit  of  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity. If  so,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest 
of  theee  is  charity. 


An  Avalanchx  or  Fioxnus — Statistics  With 
THC  Buuorr  Aax  Callcd  Incomplktx  and 

MEANIirlHjEaS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

FcHT  the  last  8  days,  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  the  news  correspondents  In 
Washington,  have  been  deluged  with  an 
avalanche  ot  flgtues.  This  has  been  designed 
to  prove  that  the  United  Qtates  from  1961 
to  1968  has  gone  through  a  period  of  un- 
exampled prosperity  and  that  even  better 
times  are  ahead  for  1904.  But  the  fig\ires 
given  are  not  complete  and  in  many  re- 
spects are  meaningless,  if  not  misleading. 

Thus,  the  "gross  national  product" — tbe 
phrase  supposed  to  describe  the  output  of 
the  whole  econ(Mnlc  system — is  given  In  the 
President's  Economic  RepcHrt  as  reaching  $623 
billion  In  the  year  1964.  This  is  9269.9 
billion  above  what  it  was  In  1964,  Just  a 
decade  earlier. 

But  more  than  40  percent  of  this  rise  Is 
due  to  higher  prices.  If  compared  with  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services  in  1964  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar  at  that  time,  the  gross 
national  product  this  year  would  not  be  9633 
billion.  It  would  be  9617.4  bllUon.  which 
is  9164.3  billion  above  what  It  was  10  years 
ago. 

0hxe  President  also  points  to  corporate  pro- 
fits as  having  made  a  44-percent  rise  in  the 
last  3  years.  This,  however,  is  from  a  low 
point  in  1961  and  is  not  based  on  any  an- 
nual figures.  He  says  that  a  further  rise  wlU 
come  with  the  tax  cut.  But  a  study  of  the 
fine  print  in  the  same  volume  of  statistics 
handed  to  the  press  this  week  discloses  that 
corporate  profits  are  projected  at  4i)  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  for  1964. 
Th\B  is  less  than  what  it  has  been  In  11 
of  the  17  years  since  World  War  n.  Cor- 
porate profits  went  up  as  hlglv  as  8  percent 
in  those  years.  They  were  6.2  percent  in 
the  1949  recession  year  and  stood  at  4.6 
percent  in  the  economic  setback  of  1964, 
which  is  as  high  as  they  were  In  1963  after 
2  full  years  of  expansion. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  corporate  profits  as 
a  total  figure  are  meaningless.  The  entire 
private  enterprise  system,  even  by  the  Presi- 
dent's figures,  will  retain  in  1964  only  930 JS 
billion  after  taxes.  Profit  margins  are  rarely 
examined  in  Oovernment  reports,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  the  narrowness  of  many 
of  these  margins  prevents  the  investment 
of  capital  and  discourages  the  expansion 
projects  through  which  Jobs  can  be  created 
for  the  people  who  need  them. 

Much  erf  the  difficulty  in  creating  Jobs  Is 
due  to  peychologlcal  barriers.  There  can. 
for  example,  be  little  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  as  long  as  the  dollar  iteelf  Is 
unsound.     Budgets   have   remained   unbal- 


anced almost  continuously  for  many  years 
now,  and  the  ooet  of  living  hae  risen  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  has  gone 
down. 

The  assertion  is  made  by  the  Preeldent 
that  a  tax  cut  now  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  But  the  economic  report  In 
some  sections  gives  the  Impreeslon  that  the 
economy  is  reaUy  riding  high  and  doesn't 
need  a  tax  cut  as  a  stimulus.  Tbeae  view- 
points are  contradlotory. 

The  President,  Incidentally,  threw  a  scare 
into  buslnees  In  his  latest  economic  report 
to  Congress  when  he  emphasized  his  Inten- 
tion to  take  action  against  biulneesmen  If 
they  raise  prtoes,  but  he  did  not  offer  any 
hint  of  governmental  action  with  reapect  to 
wage  demands  that  could  substantially  In- 
crease the  cost  of  operating  businesses  In 
America. 

The  President  stated  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  draw  pubUc  attention  "to  major 
actions  by  either  bustnees  or  labor  that  flout 
the  public  Interest  In  nonlnflatlonary  price 
and  wage  standards."  Bm  immediately 
thereafter,  when  he  spoke  of  action,  he  made 
only  the  f(Hlowlng  conunent: 

"And  I  shall  translate  Into  action  the 
view: 

"A.  That  antitrust  policy  must  remain 
keenly  alert  to  Illegal  i»lce  flying  and  other 
practices  that  impair  competition. 

"B.  That  we  must  resist  new  steps  to  le- 
galize price  fixing  where  competition  should 
prevail." 

Not  a  word  is  said  about  actlcm  to  curb 
higher  wage  demands  or  concerted  steps  by 
tmions  that  virtually  fix  prices  by  setting 
industry-wide  wage  rates. 

Another  statement  which  the  Preeldent 
made  and  which  Is  causing  many  worries  In 
the  business  world  was  the  aiuiouncement 
of  bis  decision  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
delegating  to  a  group  of  private  citizens  the 
right  to  Impoee  penalties  for  overtime.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  authorizing  higher 
overtime  penalty  rates  on  an  Industry-by- 
industry  basis  where  tripartite  Industry  oanv- 
mlttees  determine  that  such  rates  could 
create  more  Jobs  without  unduly  raising 
ooets.  'This  is  like  the  NBA  scheme  ot  New 
Deal  days  which  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  1936. 

Such  controls,  moreover,  oould  mean  an 
Increase  in  expenses  not  only  In  wages  paid 
but  for  all  the  indirect  beneflts  that  are 
based  upon  the  wage  scales.  It  constltirtes 
an  interference  with  the  free  enterinlse  sys- 
tem which  is  reminiscent  of  the  wage-and- 
hour  controls  which  have  been  impoeed  in 
wartime. 

But  the  most  disconcerting  factor  in  the 
whole  economic  picture  is  the  continuing 
deflclts  in  the  Federal  budget  and  the  In- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  keep  on  l>or- 
r owing  money  to  make  up  for  ttie  lose  in 
revenue  that  will  arise  when  taxes  are  re- 
duced. 


Poem  in  Tribate  to  the  Late 
President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
tragic  assassination  of  our  late  President, 
Americans  young  and  old  have  tried  to 
express  their  grief  in  various  ways. 

One  such  expression  in  the  form  of  a 
poem  has  been  composed  by  Miss  Diane 
Love,  the  16-year-old  daughter  of  Dr. 


and  Mrs.  E.  Justin  Love,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  Miss  Love's  poem,  entitled 
"And  in  a  Moment  It  Was  No  More." 
was  published  recently  by  her  school 
newspaper,  the  Immaculata  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
poem  from  the  paper  of  the  Immaculata 
High  School,  WashlnfftoQ.  D.C,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori),  as 
follows: 

And  in  a  Momknt  It  Was  No  More 

.    (By  Diane  Love) 
It  came  as  lightning. 

Swift  and  bold. 
And  held  for  men 
A  grief  tmtold. 
Bow  your  heads 

And  to  God  do  pray 
For  our  President 

Has  passed  this  way. 
A  bullet  of  hate 

In  a  gun  of  fear 
Took  from  us 

A  man,  so  dear. 
Bow  your  heads 

And  to  God  do  ptaj 
For  oxir  President 

Has  passed  this  way. 
He's  gone  from  tis 

But  leaves  behind 
The  thoiights  and  Ideals 

Of  hU  great  mind. 
So.  in  tribute  to  him 

Let  us  do  what  we  can ' 
To  strengthen  peace 

And  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Bow  your  heads 

And  to  Ood  do  pray 
For  our  President 
Has  passed  away. 


Cotton's  Triple  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ut- 
ter nonsense  embodied  in  the  administra- 
tion cotton  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  expressed  clearly  in  two  editorials  ap- 
pearing recently  in  New  York: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7,  1963] 
Cotton's  Triplz  Strasmr 

Ell  Whitney,  the  practical  Inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin,  would  have  marveled  at  the  in- 
genious scheme  for  eliminating  the  two-price 
system  for  cotton  that  the  House  has  Just 
approved.  Until  now  one  subsidy,  in  the 
form  of  price  supports,  has  gone  to  cotton 
growers  and  another  to  cotton  exporters, 
which  enabled  them  to  sell  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers at  the  world  market  price.  This  two- 
price  system  has  penalized  domestic  textile 
manufactiirers,  who  have  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment-supported price  for  the  cottcn  they 
use.  So  the  House  has  given  its  backing 
to  an  administration  measure  des';;ned  to 
give  American  producers  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing cotton  at  the  world  price  by  means  of  a 
new  subsidy  that  will  cost  taxpayers  a  mln- 
imiun  of  9260  million  over  the  next  3  years. 

Eliminating  the  two-price  system  throvigh 
a  susbldy  that  actually  creates  three  wholly 
artificial  prices  for  cotton  is  no  solution 
to  the  cotton  problem.     It  will  not  restrict 
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Prcsideat  Kenoedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JXCOB  K.  JAVITS 

(IF  MXW  Toax 
IN  THE  SKNAT  5  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTida  If.  January  23.  1964 


Mr.    JAVIT$ 
iinanimous 
the  Appendix 
dressed  to  me, 
L.  Douglas, 
the  IxHig 
Clubs.  Inc.. 
a  telegram  to 
pressing 
Presidoit 

There  being 
was  ordered 
oiD.  as  follows : 


Mr.    President.    I   ask 

coisent  to  have  printed  in 

( )f  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 

written  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 

cdrresponding  secretary  of 

Islar  d  PederatiMi  of  Wwnen's 

B^wiUyn.  N.Y..  embodying 

Mrs.  John  Kennedy,  ex- 

cond6lences  on  the  death  of 


Keniedy 


no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Ric- 


LoNO  Island  Fkdesation 

or  WoMKN's  Clubs,  Inc. 
Senator  Jacos  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahtntfton.  D.C. 

Dkax  Sxmatos  Javits:  At  our  December  6 
executive  board  meeting,  held  at  Carl 
Hopple's  Restaurant  in  Baldwin,  L.I.,  It  was 
voted  to  send  the  following  telegram  to 
lira.  John  Kennedy,  and  to  ask  you  If  you 
would   see   that  it  is   Inserted   In    the  Con- 

GSESSIONAL  RECOBO. 

"The  executive  board  of  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  In  session 
December  6,  1963,  extend  sincere  sympathy 
to  you  on  the  loss  of  your  beloved  hxisband 
and  our  President." 
Signed. 

Miss  Edythe  Proet. 

President. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Douglas, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
This  request  is  also  being  made  to  Sen- 
ator Kknnxth  B.  Kxatino. 
Sincerely, 
(Mm.  H.)  DoBOTHT  L.  Douglas. 

Corresponding  Secretary 


Flood  Control  in  Indiana's  Fifth  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  196r4 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Idea 
was  bom  30  years  ago  in  the  73d  Con- 
gress, one  which  finally  received  physi- 
cal and  financial  impetus  in  1959,  is  now 
reaching  that  stage  of  development 
where  its  proportions  and  scope  can  be 
appreciated  by  a  great  many  people  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana. 

This  year  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
apprc^riate  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Saltunonie,  Mlssisslnewa.  and 
Huntington  Reservoir  projects.  The 
amount  proposed  is  the  largest  annual 
request  since  these  projects  were  initi- 
ated. 

The  total  of  $14.3  million  Is  almost 
equal  to  the  total  of  all  the  annual  re- 
quests since  planning  fimds  were  au- 
thorized by  the  88th  Congress  in  1959 
It  represents  almost  45  percent  of  the 
funds  requested  this  year  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Enj^neers  for  the  20  fiood  control 
and  navigation  projects  now  underway 
in  the  State  of  Indisma. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
need  for  approval  of  these  funds  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  July 
1.  The  projects  are  now  on  schedule. 
Any  move  which  would  stretch  out  con- 
struction time  would  be  the  rankest  kind 
of  false  economy.  Millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  the  past 
decade  because  of  the  floods  these  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  combat.  The  total 
lost  in  this  period  is  many  times  the 
overall  cost  of  all  three  projects. 

Any  delay  would  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  benefits  these  projects  will  pro- 
vide In  addition  to  flood  control.  Past 
experience  on  similar  programs  else- 
where in  the  Nation  has  revealed  the 
area  can  expect  a  substantial  boost  to  its 


economy  through  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities which  will  result.  Small  busi- 
ness springs  up  to  meet  the  service 
demands  which  evolve  as  our  citizen.s 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
Land  values  In  a  wide  area  adjacent  to 
such  installations  Increase.  The  entire 
area  becomes  much  more  attractive  to 
Industries  seeking  new  plant  sites. 

Approval  of  the  funds  requested  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  will  advance  con- 
struction on  the  Salamonle  project  to 
the  two-thirds  mark.  The  Mlssisslnewa 
Reservoir  will  be  half -completed  with  the 
funds  proposed  in  the  c<nalng  year  and 
the  Huntington  project  will  advance  to 
the  one-thlitl  of  completion  level. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  has  in- 
formed me  the  use  of  the  Salamonle  Res- 
ervoir will  begin  In  1966.  This  will  be 
followed  a  year  later  by  the  Mlssisslnewa 
Reservoir  with  Its  lake  extending  back 
almost  25  miles.  The  following  year,  in 
1968.  we  will  see  the  completion  of  the 
Huntington  Reservoir. 

These  projects  are  capital  Investments, 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  will 
provide  economic  returns  in  the  decades 
ahead  many  times  the  total  amount  of 
funds  which  will  be  expended.  The 
farmer,  the  buainessmani  the  Industrial- 
ist and  the  hundreds  at  thousands  of 
people  who  live  In  the  area  which  sur- 
round the  new  lakes,  and  along  the  Wa- 
bash River  as  It  moves  down  toward  the 
Ohio  River,  all  will  reap  benefits  in  the 
years  ahead. 

An  idea  bom  more  than  a  quailer  cen- 
tury ago,  nourished  and  expanded 
through  those  years  to  its  present  state, 
will  not  l>e  stopped,  can  not  be  delayed, 
must  continue  to  receive  the  support  it 
deserves.  This  must  be  done  or  we  shall 
not  keep  faith  with  those  In  the  past 
who  fought  for  It,  or  we  shall  not  keep 
faith  with  those  In  the  present  who  can 
demonstrate  the  need  for  It.  We  must 
keep  faith  with  those  In  the  past,  with 
ourselves  In  the  present.  We  must 
accept  our  responsibility  to  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  achievement  to  be 
recorded  by  the  generations  in  the  future. 


Constitational  Goveniment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOOTB  CAKOUmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  very  impressed  with  a  recent 
news  release  by  the  Suncoast  News,  Inc., 
a  newspaper  published  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  In  this  news  release  the  Suncoast 
News  sets  forth  with  eloquence  and  logic 
its  position  In  favor  of  adherence  to  con- 
stitutional government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Suncoast  Nrws — Nxws  Release 

The  Siincoast  News  takes  the  occasion  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  to  point  up  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  the  Ckmstitutlaa 
and  the  proper  course  of  Congress  during, 
these  critical  times. 

The  Suncoast  Vews  Is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  government  in 
America. 

We  know  that  prior  to  1787,  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  had  fuU  and  complete 
sovereignty  in  every  governmental  field. 

We  know  also  that  it  was  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  several  States,  as  evidenced 
by  the  9th  and  10th  amendments,  to  reserve 
unto  themselves  exclvisive  Jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution. 

We  know  also  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
had  no  Intent  whatever  to  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause,  the  vast  and  unlimited  powers 
now  sought  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  For  it  was 
their  purpose  to  reserve  unto  the  States  fuU, 
complete,  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  all 
local  matters. 

We  know  also  that  the  States  have  ne/er 
lost  ncx-  relinquished  this  complete  Jurisdic- 
tion in  local  fields.  We  accept  as  good  basic 
constitutional  law  the  construction  of  the 
10th  amendment  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Gordon  v.  United  States.  117 
n.S.  705,  73  L.  Ed.  1362,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "The  reservation  to  the  States  re- 
spectively can  only  mean  tiie  reservation  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  they  re- 
spectively possessed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  they  had  not  parted  from  by  that  in- 
strument. And  any  l^islatlon  by  Congress 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  power  delegated 
would  be  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States  or  the  people,  and  would  not  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  null  and  void." 

We  believe  that  all  local  matters  should 
still  be  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  States  according  to  the  intent  and  pttv^ 
pose  of  the  Constitution. 

We  view  with  complete  disfavor  the  idea 
that,  by  coxirt  decree,  the  powers  of  the 
States,  under  the  Constitution  can  be  taken 
from  them  and  vested  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment becaiise  of  change  in  circiunstances. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  legally  adopted 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Our  forefathers  fought  a  great  war  against 
England  because  of  the  vast  central  powers 
claimed  by  it.  After  winning  the  war  they 
continued  to  fear  a  vast  central  government. 
We.  their  sons,  .likewise  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  vesting  great  powers  in  a  distant 
Federal  Oovemment  over  which  the  average 
citizen  has  no  control. 

We  believe  in  the  absolute  ownership  of 
private  property  and  tiM  right  to  its  exclu- 
sive iise  and  enjoyment  by  the  owner,  free 
from  interferedce  by  outsiders. 

We  believe  that  majority  groups  and  their 
properties  have  as  great  a  right  to  protec- 
tion under  the  Constitution  as  do  minority 
groups  and  their  desire  to  use  and  occupy 
such  properties. 

We  believe  that  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  should  be  protected,  but  only  in  a 
lawful  and  constitutional  way  if  we  would 
continue  to  have  constitutional  government 
in  America. 

We  believe  that  we  should  be  governed 
by  law  and  the  Constitution  and  not  by 
emotion  or  hysteria. 

We  believe  that  race  relations  have  reached 
the  greatest  emotional  pitch  in  American 
history  due  to  the  Incitement  and  pressiuvs 
by  agitators.  We  also  believe  that  many 
pressures  have  been  applied  by  Communists, 
whose  motto  is  divide  and  oonqiiar. 

We  believe  that  race  relations  can  never 
be  solved  by  force  or  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  can  be  solved 
only  by  mutual  understanding,  mutual  re- 
spect, mutual  confidence,  tolerance  and  time. 


We  believe  that  this  Is  a  time  ot  great  i 
and  strain,  and  that  effcrts  shoald  be  mads 
to  bring  paoi^e  together  by  appeals  to  trtond- 
shlp.  mutual  trust,  and  mutiul  understand- 
ing and  not  by  Intolerable  gorerxunantal  ac- 
tion, force,  marches,  sit-ins  or  disorders. 

We  believe  that  no  law  effecting  race  rela- 
tions should  be  passed  in  haste  or  because  of 
pressure.  Our  constitutional  Oovemment  is 
too  precious  and  valuable  to  warrant  its  be- 
ing Jeopardized  or  torn  asunder  by  laws  being 
rushed  through  Congress  under  great  stress 
and  with  emotions  rising  to  fever  heat. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pub- 
lic official  to  try  in  every  way  to  bring  our 
people  together  by  kindly  tolerance,  real  un- 
derstanding of  all  problems,  active  aid  In 
bringing  about  peaceful  solutions  to  racial 
problems;  and  not  by  the  use  ot  armed 
forces,  the  encouragement  of  wild  racial  dis- 
orders and  the  use  of  strong  pressures,  with- 
out constitutional  warranty,  that  can  bring 
nothing  but  resentment,  and  stir  up  hatred 
and  strife. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  unity  in 
America,  not  dissension  and  division.  We 
need  statesmanship  now,  not  the  disordered 
forces  of  strong  political  ambitions.  We 
want  a  united  America,  not  one  stirred  by 
strife.  We  want  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  ss  the  divided  states 
of  America. 


Hon.  William  J.  Green,  Jr. 


SPEECH 

aw 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or   NEW   JEI8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  their  expression  of 
great  personal  loss  on  the  death  Of  our 
good  and  dear  griend,  William  J.  Orkxn, 
Jr.  All  who  knew  him  were  deeply 
shocked  at  his  imtimely  passing. 

Not  only  were  Bill  and  I  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  but  we  were  personal 
friends.  For  the  past  6  years  we  have 
many  times  traveled  together  back  and 
forth  from  my  district,  as  Bill  and  his 
family  had  a  summer  home  at  Longport, 
N.J.,  which  is  adjacent  to  my  own  town 
of  Margate.  I  enjoyed  his  company  im- 
mensely, as  he  had  a  dry  sense  of  humor, 
a  nice  smile,  and  a  characteristic  willing- 
ness to  Usten  in  a  quiet  way.  which  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  He  had  a  rare  capacity  for 
friendship,  which  is  not  often  found, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  affection  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
served  with  competency  and  zeal,  and 
fulfilled  his  responsibility  to  his  con- 
stituents with  a  real  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion. Bill  Oreen  was  indeed  a  capable 
Congressman,  a  fine  friend,  and  a  loving 
husband  and  father.  His  family  can 
take  pride  In  his  splendid  record  of  un- 
selfish patriotic  service  and  his  devotion 
to  duty.  His  passing  leaves  a  great  void 
in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtless  friends  and 
I  personally  will  sorely  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  our  close  association. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  their  great  loss 
and  it  is  my  prayer  ths^  Qifelr  ksowledge 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  us  will  also 
miss  him.  will  aid  them.ln  the  days  ahead 
to  bravely  carry  their  burden. 


Statemeat  of  Hob.  Edwni  L  Willis,  of 
Lousiau,  Bof oro  tkt  Ridot  Commit- 
tee OB  Civil  Riffkts  LegblalioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  vntGDnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted,  I  shall  extoid 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Representative  Eownr  E.  Willis,  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
showing  in  detail  the  unc(xutitutlonal. 
unrealistic,  and  evil  provisimis  in  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill.  As  the  bill  will 
shortly  be  on  the  floor  for  consideration. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
this  materful,  well-considered,  and 
devastating  statement  that  should  make 
all  thoughtful  Members  question  the  ad- 
visability of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
urge  you  to  read  this  statement  and  oi- 
lighten  yourselves  on  the  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  vast  majority  of  your 
constitutents.  whose  liberties  are  being 
tampered  with,  rather  than  with  sole 
consideration  for  the  freedoms  that  sup- 
posedly are  to  be  conferred  upcm  a  small 
and  favored  minority: 
Statement   ov  Hon.   Bownr   B.   Wnxis,    or 

LOXnsiAKAj    BBOBE   the   RXTLXB    OOICIUTTEB 

ON  Civn.  Rights  XjEOisijitton.  Janttaet  16, 
1964 

I  Will  have  something  to  say  aboul  many 
pcuts  of  the  bill  before  you  but  I  have  been 
assigned  the  task  of  rtt«<«iM«trig  titles  I  and 
n  in  particular.  Other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  will  In  turn  xindertake  to  dis- 
cuss titles  m  to  Z  In  greater  detail. 

If  that  is  your  wish.  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer questions  as  we  go  along  but  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  give  my  views  first. 
In  that  way  I  think  we  could  save  time  be- 
cause I  suspect  I  might  anticipate  many 
of  your  questions  in  my  general  statement. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  would  like 
to  say  this.  We  live  in  an  age  of  polls, 
labels,  and  slogans.  In  these  poUs,  how- 
ever, you  and  I  are  always  the  ratees  and 
we  are  never  given  an  opportunity  to  rate 
ova  raters.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  I 
dont  mind  this  at  all  because  I  regard  It 
fis  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  rewards  that 
come  with  public  service. 

Every  year  we  must  be  rated  by  various 
and  sundry  groups  and  organizations  such  as 
ADA.  ACA,  AFL-CIO.  t^AM,  AUA.  PTA.  NXA. 
Farm  Bureau,  and  so  on  and  on.  And  the 
strange  thing  Ls  that  on  identical  bills  one 
group  might  rate  \is  as  conservatives,  while 
another  might  rate  xis  as  liberals,  each  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  and  rigid  notions 
of  the  meaning  of  these  relative  terms. 

I  take  the  ratings  as  they  come  and  can 
only  draw  some  consolation  from  Robert 
Ewns'  lament,  "O  wad  some  power  the 
giftle  gie  MS,  to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

And  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to 
legislation.  Bills  are  almost  invariably  given 
qiUckie  labels  to  either  pass  or  defeat  them. 
For  example,  foreign  aid  is  called  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  An  act  to  quiet  the  long- 
standing title  of  a  State  is  called  tidelands 
oU.  The  pubUc  works  bill  is  called  a  pork 
barrel    and  so  ad  nauseam 

But  that's  not  all;  sometimes  one  can 
choose  between  two  labels.  He  can  be  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  or  against  social- 
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And  If  he  haa  not  read  the 
that  he  la  for  medical  eaze 


Bofc  tat  xm  there  la  alwaya 

TTMmately  we  muat  vote 

not  on  labela  and  take  the 

that,  too,  la  a  amall  price 
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thla  leglalatlon  dvU  lighU 
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a  roee  la  a  rose  by  whatever 

Therefore,  let  us  consider 

either  as  conaervatiTee  or 

.  but  as  reapanslble  Mem- 

I  study  it  on  the  bctsls   of 

labels. 

baaU  that  I  would  Uke  to 
1.   But  first  a  word  about  the 
of  the  bill  and  how  it  got 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Oomolttee 

rammrt  or  Lae  nukTsom  uxo  sniiS  XMraooiTcxD 
The  history  i  if  this  leglalatlon  shows  that 
the  proponent  I  became  bolder  and  bolder 
aa  time  went  c  d  and  wound  up  by  employ- 
ing taetlca  or  p  roeeduree  xmprecedented  dur- 
of  serrlce  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judieia^  in  bringing  it  out  of  tbat 
committee. 
Aa  usual,  ma^y  members  introdiiced  varl- 
clTll  rtghta  biUs  during  the 
ongress.  But  the  in^xirtant 
bUla  to  look  at  kn  the  onea  introduced  by  the 
Democratic  tbt  liman  of  Itie  committee.  Mr. 
Obllb,  of  New  fork,  and  the  senior  Bepubll- 
o4  the  committer,  Mr.  McCul- 
Z.OCH,  of  Ohio 
On  January  ftl.  IMS,  Mr.  McCuixocb,  the 
BepabUan  member  on  the  commit- 
tee, introdooad  HJt.  8139,  containing  four 
tttlea.  as  fallow^ 
Tttle  I 


the  CItU  Rlghta  Commis- 
sion a  Permanent  Agency;  Strengthening 
Bqual  Proteetl4Q  of  the  Laws  in  the  Field 
Off  Bdueatlon. 

Title  n:  Bqi^l  Employment  Opportunity 
It  of  a  Commission  on 
■qualtty  of  Opbortunlty  in  Xmployment. 

Tttle  nX:  Aa^stance  to  Statee  in  the  Field 
of  Bdueatlon. 

TMe  IV:  literacy  TesU,  Bstabllshlng 
Preaumptlon  of  Literacy  in  Federal  Bleetlons. 

On  April  4.    968,  Ux.  Cwllwh,  the  Demo- 
cratic ehalrmafi'  of   the   committee,   intro- 
enUtled  "A  bill  to  enforce 
oooatltotlonal  dighta  and  for  other  purpoeee. 
In  the  field  of  ^ueatioo  only." 

date,  he  Introduced 
H.R.  6480  to  eziend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClTll  B  ghts  for  4  y«ars. 

FtaiaUy.  on  J  me  ao.  19«S.  Mr.  Odxb,  the 
Demoeratle  eha  irman  of  the  committee,  in- 
troduced HJl.  jua,  containing  ^ght  titles, 
aa  follows: 

TlUe  I:  Votlnk  Bights. 

Tttle  n:   InjLnctlTe  Belief  Against  Die- 
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Title   nX:   D^Mgregatlon  of  PubUc   Edu- 
eatloii. 

Tttle    IV:    Brftabllahment   of    Ccxnmunlty 
Belatlona  Serrk  b. 

Title  V:  Oomi  nlaslon  on  CItII  Rights. 

Tttle  VI:   No  MUserimlnation  In  Federally 
Assisted  Ptogi 

Title  Vn:  Cobunlsslon  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportun  ty. 

Tttle  Vm:  Ml  loellaneous. 
HXABXifaa  UKO    ■ear.TimtAaT   action   or  thx 
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general  hearings   were  held 
of  time,  but  the  sub- 
out  with  a  ootnplete  sub- 
going  far  lieyood  both  the 
of  the  bills  as  introduced 
thereon.    The  substitute 
t^ore  the  fun  committee  for 
ezeeotlTe    aeaslon.    After 
even  the  moai  ardent  sup- 
rights   leglslatlnn    said   or 
1  hat  they  oould  not  stomach 
Genend  himself  appeared 


before  the  committee  In  executive  session 
and  tectlfled  as  follows : 

"Title  nX  would  extend  to  claimed  vlola- 
tkma  of  oonatltutlonal  rights  In  State  crim- 
inal proceedings  or  in  book  or  movie  cen- 
sorship; disputes  involving  church-state 
relations;  economic  questions  such  as  al- 
legedly confiscatory  ratemaklng  or  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  just  compensa- 
tion In  land  acquisition  cases;  the  propriety 
of  Incarceration  In  a  mental  hospital; 
searches  and  seizures;  and  controTersles  in- 
volving freedom  of  worship,  or  speech,  or  of 
the  press. 

"Obviously,  the  proposal  injects  Federal 
executive  authority  Into  some  areas  which 
are  not  its  legitimate  concern  and  vests  the 
Attorney  General  with  broad  discretion  in 
matters  of  great  political  and  social  concern. 

"To  illustrate:  Which  types  of  disputes 
should  the  Attorney  General  make  a  matter 
of  Federal  concern?  Should  he  exempt  dis- 
putes involving  reading  of  the  Bible  in  class- 
rooms? If  ao,  on  what  basis?  What  criteria 
should  be  adopt  to  determine  whether  to  in- 
tervene in  a  particular  case  of  an  arrest  fcr 
investlgotlon,  for  example,  or  the  banning  of 
a  movie  as  obscene,  or  a  claim  that  the  rate 
set  by  a  State  public  utilities  commission  is 
unreasonably  low?"  (See  p.  3658  of  his  tes- 
timony in  executive  session.) 

It  was  agreed  that  a  motion  would  be  made 
to  strike  out  title  HI  when  the  time  came  for 
amendments  of  the  subconunlttee  subetitute. 

And  it  was  readily  admitted  by  a  number  of 
the  proponents  that  the  section  of  the  sub- 
committee substitute  bill  dealing  with  voting 
rights  and  providing  that  it  would  apply  to 
both  Federal  and  State  elections  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  only  question  was  who 
would  offer  the  amendment  when  we  reached 
the  point  when  amendments  would  be  offered 
to  the  subcommittee  substitute. 

I  have  been  with  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  over  16  years.  I  have  great  reepect 
tor  all  the  members.  I  consider  all  of  them 
to  be  close  personal  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  think  I  know  my  way  around  a  bit  in 
the  cocmnlttee.  And  from  what  I  heard  and 
observed,  I  was  con^etely  satisfied  that 
there  would  be  important  modifications  made 
in  executive  session,  including  a  modification 
of  the  title  dealing  with  puMlc  aoconunoda- 
tions  and  othv  provisions.  It  clearly  ap- 
peared to  me  that  we  were  making  headway 
and  that  reason  and  calm  dtilberatlons  were 
prevailing.  But  I  must  have  been  dreaming, 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  scmg  of  Gov- 
ernor Davis,  "Tou  Are  My  Sunshine" — "when 
I  awoke  I  was  mistaken." 

riNAL  COMM mXE  ACTION 

On  October  28,  IMS.  the  proponents  took 
oyer  the  proceedings  In  a  grand  style. 

Chairman  Cbajm,  OSvrtA  a  brandnew  56- 
page  mimeographed  substitute  bUl  which  he 
described  as  an  amendment  and  moved  that 
the  committee  approve  It.  The  chairman  an- 
nounced that  he  would  recognize  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  If  It  were  ordered  that  no  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  to  his  proposed;  no 
debate  had,  and  no  questions  asked  or  an- 
swered. 

The  bill  was.  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastily  by  the  clerk,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  ask  questions,  have  an 
explanation  of  the  bill,  discuss  it.  consider 
its  provisions,  and  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  refused  to  grant  such  requests  or  to 
recognize  these  members  of  the  committee  for 
any  purpose.  After  the  reading  of  the  bill 
in  the  fashion  hereinabove  described,  the 
chairman  announced  that  he  would  allow 
himself  1  minute  to  discuss  the  bill,  after 
which  he  would  recognize  for  1  minute  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  This  was  an  ostensible  attempt 
to  comply,  technically,  with  the  rules  of  the 
House   but  did  not  amount   to  debate,  as 


debate  is  generally  understood.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  dlacuaaed  the  bill  for  more 
than  1  minute;  both  of  them  refused  to  yield 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee  and 
neither  of  them  debated  the  bill  nor  dis- 
cussed it  in  any  fashion  other  than  to  say 
that  they  favored  it.  They  made  no  effort 
in  the  a  minutes  consumed  by  both  together 
to  even  so  much  as  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  short,  there  was  no  actual  debate 
or  even  an  opportunity  for  debate  or  to  offer 
amendments.  I  doubt  seriously  that  any- 
.one  really  knew  what  he  was  voting  on. 

As  stated  in  our  minority  report,  in  recit- 
ing these  facts  relating  to  the  procedures 
employed  in  the  full  committee  we  do  not  do 
so  in  any  captious  spirit,  but  relate  these 
facts  to  inform  the^  Congress  of  the  tactics 
employed  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House 

THX    BOX    KXPOBTXD    OUT 

Now  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  tu 
compare  the  bills  as  Introduced,  the  sub- 
committee substitute  and  the  full  com- 
mittee substitute,  we  can  assert  this.  The 
subcommittee  wrote  a  bill  with  little  rela- 
tion and  less  regard  to  the  general  hearings 
and  then  the  full  ccoiunlttee  rewrote  the 
final  product  with  no  hearings  at  all  and 
with  no  opp<»-tunlty  for  del>aie  or  to  offer 
amendments. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  concerning  the 
watering  down  of  the  subccMnmittee  substi- 
tute by  the  f\ill  committee.  About  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  this  respect  is  that 
the  full  conunlttee  took  out  from  and  then 
put  back  In  many  Important  provisions  in 
the  subcommittee  substitute.  I  desire  to 
list  Just  a  few  glaring  examples: 

1.  As  indicated  by  his  own  testimony  In 
executive  session,  previously  quoted,  title 
in,  in  one  fell  swoop,  would  have  permitted 
the  Attorney  General  to  file  suits  in  the 
broad  field  of  civil  rights.  This  short  sen- 
tence stared  you  In  the  face  and  It  looked 
awful.  It  dug  a  glaring,  deep  penetration 
like  a  single  rlfie  shot.  So  this  title  was 
removed  by  the/ull  committee,  but  In  shot- 
gun fashion  little  titles  HI  were  inserted 
here  and  there  in  the  reported  bill. 

And  to  be  sure  that  the  grab  for  power 
by  the  Attorney  deneral  is  complete,  title 
X  provides  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  deny,  impair  or  otherwise 
affect  any  right 'or  authCMiity  the  Attorney 
General  already  has — broad  as  those  may 
be. 

2.  It  has  been  generally  reported  that  the 
full  committee  changed  the  subcommittee 
substitute  so  as  to  restrict  this  bill  to  Fed- 
eral elections.  But  this  is  not  so.  Although 
the  full  committee  subetitute  refers  repeat- 
edly to  "any  Federal  election,"  in  the  body 
of  the  bill,  section  101(c)  defines  a  Federal 
election  to  mean  "any  general,  special  or 
primary  election  held  solely  or  in  part  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  cm:  selecting  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector,  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." This  means  that  the  bill  be- 
fore you  does  apply  to  local  and  State  elec- 
tions Ln  at  least  46  States  of  the  Union. 

3.  There  was  added  In  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  full  committee  in  section  101(d)  the 
unprecedented  provision  that,  "In  any  pro- 
ceeding instituted  In  any  district  oourt  of 
the  United  States  under  this  section  the  At- 
torney General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of 
such  coxu^  a  request  that  a  oourt  of  three 
Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case."  This  ix'ovlslon  giving  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  shop  around  tar  a 
forum  and  special  judges  did  not  appear  in 
any  previous  version  of  the  bill. 

4.  Section  603  makes  It  the  mandatory 
duty  of  every  Federal  department  or  agency 
to  utilize  the  funds  provided  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  every  program  or  ac- 
tivity to  enforce  the  civil  lights  requirement. 
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This  mandatory  requivement  did  not  appear 
in  the  administration  bill. 

6.  The  fuu  committee  cubctltute  added 
section  303.  TtUs  section  would  maka  voir- 
lawful  dlserlmlnatlon  or  segregatloa  of  any 
kind  on  the  ground  of  race,  odor.  reUglOD. 
or  national  origin  at  any  establishment  or 
place.  If  either  purports  to  be  required  by 
any  rule,  order,  etc.,  of  any  State  or  agency 
or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Ttkls  section 
18  not  limited  to  public  places  or  facllltiee 
and  did  not  appear  Ip  any  previous  version 
of  the  bni. 

6.  Section  711(b)  contains  the  following 
blaoket  and  unlimited  authcHrlty: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  take  siKh 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
committing  or  continuing  of  an  UQjawful 
employment  practice  by  a  person  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  a  contract  with 
an  agency  or  an  Instnunentality  of  the 
United  States."  This  provision  was  not  con- 
tained In  the  subcommittee  proposal. 

7.  Under  section  301(b)  (c)  an  establish- 
ment is  classified  as  engaging  in  Interstate 
commerce  If  it  "provides  lodging  to  tran- 
sient guests"  or  "if  It  serves  or  offers  to  serve 
interstate  travelers."  This  broadens  the 
coverage  provided  In  the  subcommittee  pro- 
posal which  made  such  classification  if  the 
accommodations,  goods,  and  services  "are 
provided  to  a  substantial  degree  to  Interstate 
travelers"  or  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
goods  offered  has  "moved  In  Interstate  com- 
merce." As  to  the  latter  requirements  the 
wording  of  the  bill  is:  "it  serves  or  offers  to 
serve  Interstate  travelers  or  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  food  which  it  serves,  or  gaso- 
line or  other  products  which  it  sells  has 
moved  In  commerce."  It  will,  therefore,  l>e 
seen  that  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  full 
committee  covers  any  establishment,  offering 
lodging  to  transient  guests,  even  though  it 
does  not  have  guests  traveling  in  Interstate 
commerce.  The  bill  also  covers  an  estab- 
lishment which  offers  to  serve  Interstate 
travelers  even  though  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  food  which  It  serves,  or  other  products 
which  it  sells,  has  not  moved  In  lnt«vtate 
commerce. 

8.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  jurisdiction  over  labor  legis- 
lation. Accordingly,  that  committee  re- 
ported out  the  so-called  FEPC  bill,  HJt.  406. 
That  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

A  few  witnesses  appeared  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  tack  the  provision 
of  that  FEPC  bill  to  the  present  one.  But 
the  administration  had  not  asked  for  it;  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
not  included  it  in  his  propoaal,  and  the  sen- 
ior Republican  member  of  the  committee 
has  not  included  such  a  FEPC  propoaal  In 
his  bill.  And  I  can  say  as  a  fact  that  the 
committee  members  did  not  take  the  sugges- 
tion seriously — not  at  the  time  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  anyway. 

Yet,  without  having  juriadlctloh  over  the 
subject  matter,  without  hearings,  without  aa 
much  as  a  by  your  leave,  the  FEPC  provi- 
sion of  HJt.  406,  reported  out  by  another 
Committee  and  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  was  incorporated  as  title  Vn  of 
the  bill  under  dlsctisaion. 

9.  Under  title  IV  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Is  granted  broad  new  powers.  Under 
title  VI  every  agency  and  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  administering  activitlea 
or  programs  Involving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  required  to  take  ill-defined  ac- 
tion, in  addition  to  cutting  out  Federal 
funds.  And,  as  previously  pointed  out.  un- 
der section  711(b)  the  President  is  granted 
unlimited  and  blanket  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  he  deems  appropriate  oon- 
ceming  employment  in  such  programs. 

It  Is  not  my  task  to  measure  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  these  provlslans  and  other 
members  will  discuss  their  full  Impact.  But 
It  can  be  seen  that  a  concerted  exerelM  of 


a  combination  of  these  powers  would  bring 
about  these  leaults: 

Publlo  and  private  achoola  and  coUagw 
benaflttng  from  any  Federal  financial  pro- 
gram are  placed  imder  Pederal  oontral  In 
the  handling  of  pupils  and  tba  aetoetlon  of 
faculty  membera  insofar  aa  they  reUta  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  and  deaegrega- 
tion  (X-  discrimination  in  connection  there- 
with. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  moet  If  not  all  of  the 
proponenu  would  teU  you  that  they  do  not 
Intend  such  results,  but  thoe  they  are  never- 
theless.        V 

Well,  what  do  we  do?  We  could  recom- 
mit the  bill,  or  we  could  defeat  the  bill,  or 
we  could  and  must  at  the  very  least  amend 
it  to  take  care  of  harsh  and  drastic  situa- 
tions and  results,  above  outlined,  amcmg 
others. 

aSCOUMlTTAt,    DEFEAT,    OR    AMENDMENT 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  by  any 
seiioiu-mlnded  and  responsible  Member  or 
person  that  the  bill  now  before  you  la  the 
moat  drastic  and  far-reaching  proposal  and 
grab  for  power  ever  to  be  reported  out  of  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  In  the  history  of 
our  Republic. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  foregoing  and 
many  other  harsh,  open-ended,  and  unlim- 
ited provisions  would  have  been  removed  if 
the  committee  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  debate  and  amend  the  bill  in  calm  and 
deliberate  executive  session.  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  further  consideration. 

If  the  bill  is  not  recommitted,  and  if  It  is 
not  defeated,  however,  I  have  outlined  at 
least  some  of  the  kind  of  meaningful  amend- 
ments that  should  be  offered  on  the  floor. 
And  In  resolving  any  course  of  action,  I 
again  appeal  to  the  memberahlp  to  vote  on 
It  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  content  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  sectionalism,  prejudice,  and 
label. 

TTTLX  I 

I  shall  now  identify  som>e  of  the  major 
weaknesses  of  title  I  of  the  bill — the  title  on 
voting  rights,  starting  with  the  provialans 
of  subparagn^hs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  seo- 
tlon  101(a)(3)  of  the  biU.  These  begin  at 
pagea  38,  line  16.  They  impose  prohibitions 
on  State  election  oOlclalB  in  connection  with 
so-called  Federal  elections. 

Our  Constitution  {MXivldes  for  popular 
election  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  It  also  provides  for  the  elecUon 
of  electors  whb  select  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  right  to  vote  for  these  Federal  officials 
is  a  sacred  one.  It  la  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitutlmi,  which  pro- 
hlblta  the  States  from  denying  to  any  per- 
son the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
the  iSth  amendment,  which  says  that  the 
rights  of  citlBens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  sorltude. 

While  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion empowers  Congress  to  "make  or  altar" 
regulations  as  to  the  "times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representativea,''  there  is  no  similar 
provision  with  respect  to  elections  of  presi- 
dential electors. 

Article  n.  section  1  merely  provides  that 
each  State  shall  appoint  its  electors  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct. 

What  is  more,  and  this  is  most  Important, 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  no  power  to 
determine  the  qmUlfleations  of  voters  In 
elections  of  Federal  ofllclals  but  leaves  this 
to  the  States. 

Article  I.  section  3  provides  that  the  elec- 
tors of  Representatives  In  Congress  shall 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  the  electors 
at  the  lower  ("most  numerous")  house  of 
the  State  legislature.  The  17th  amendment 
provldea  the  same  qualification  rule  for  elee- 


tocs  of  UJ3.  Senators.  And  article  n.  sectlan 
1  gives  State  legislatures  control  of  the 
manner  of  election  of  presidential  and  vioe- 
prealdentlal  Sectors.  In  practice,  this  haa 
resulted  in  the  same  eligibility  rules  In  each 
State  for  all  elections  of  Federal  oOdala. 

To  sum  up  a  very  simple  situation — under 
the  Constitution  pec^le  who  are  qualified  by 
State  law  to  vote  for  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Stete  legislature  are  also  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  Representetlves  and  Senators 
In  Congress  and  for  elect<»s  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  States  must  not  deny 
equal  i»otectlon  of  the  laws,  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  becaxise  of  race  or  color.  Con- 
grees  can  affect  the  "times,  placee,  and  man- 
ner" of  holding  congressicmal  elections,  but 
not  of  the  Section  of  presidential  electors, 
and  it  has  no  power  over  qualifications  to 
vote. 

With  this  simple  situation  In  mind.  let  us 
look  at  the  bill.  Subpcu-agraph  capital  (A) 
of  section  101(a)(3)  says  that  no  pwson 
acting  under  color  of  law  shaU  "(A)  in  de- 
termining whether  any  Individual  is  qiiallfled 
imder  Stete  law  or  laws  to  vote  In  any  Federal 
election,  apply  any  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  dlfloent  from  the  standards,  prac- 
tices, or  procedures  applied  under  such  law 
or  laws  to  other  Individuals  within  the  same 
county,  parish,  or  similar  political  subdivi- 
sion who  have  been  found  by  Stete  officials  to 
be  qualified  to  vote". 

U  this  means  that  no  State  official  shall 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  or  shall  deny  any 
person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  I 
am  for  it  all  the  way.  Because  that  is  what 
the  Constitution  says  in  the  16th  and  14th 
amendmente.  In  other  words,  if  subpara- 
graph (A)  means  that  no  Stete  officer 
shall  discriminate  with  respect  to  voting 
lighte  by  ai^lying  different  voting  qualiflca- 
ticms  to  different  persons  because  of  their 
respective  race  or  color.  It  Is  already  the  law. 
But  the  Import  of  the  subparagraph  is  to 
permit  an  encroachment  on  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Stetes  to  establish  quali- 
fications of  voters. 

The  same  Is  true  of  sut^iaragn^h  capital 
(B)  which  begins  at  line  3  on  page  41  of 
the  bill.  This  subparagraph  provides  that 
no  person  acting  under  color  of  law  shall 
"(B)  deny  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  Section  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  09  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  applloatlon, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting,  if  sueh  error  or  omis- 
sion Is  not  material  In  determining  whether 
such  individual  la  qualified  under  Stete  law 
to  vote  in  stkeh  electton". 

Here  again,  no  one.  least  of  all  I.  wante 
an  applicant  for  voting  registration  to  be 
turned  away  on  the  pretext  of  an  error  or 
omission  that  is  not  material  to  his  quali- 
fications. But  here,  again,  the  question  is 
one  of  qualification  to  vote  under  Stete  law. 
And  here,  again,  the  bill  takes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  qualifications  away  from 
the  Stetes.  Tlie  Constitution  placed  it  in 
the  Stetes.  How.  in  the  absence  of  a  vl<da- 
tion  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendmente,  can 
it  be  taken  away?  Tet  that  is  what  the  bill 
does. 

There  is  no  precise  way  of  measuring  how 
grave  an  error  or  Omlasl(»i  must  be  before  it 
is  material  to  the  qualifications  of  a  voter. 
The  Constitution  gave  the  question  of  qual- 
ifications to  the  Stetes.  T^e  bill  would  give 
It  to  the  Federal  courts,  again  without  any 
showing  that  the  purported  Immaterial  error 
or  omlssloa  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color.  Mere 
nonunlfoimlty  among  registrars  is  made 
the  legal  equivalent  of  deliberate  discrimina- 
tion. What  Is  more,  ttiere  la  no  retwon  to 
believe,  and  the  committee  had  no  basis  for 
asBoming,  that  Federal  JiMlges  will  l>e  wiser 
or  more  consistent  In  their  appraisal  of  i^at 
is  material  than  the  local  registrars. 
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be  no  denial  that  the  form 
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to  apply  without  regard 
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of  the  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
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federal  courts  for  the  Judg- 
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affirmative  teat  of  its  own. 
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the    xinconstltutional    re- 
sections 101   (a)    and   (b),  I 
revert  to  the  ostensible  liml- 
subparagraphs  to  "any  Fed- 
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of  the  House  of  Bejireeentativee,"  it  is  clear 
that  most  elaottkMU  are  included. 

Fcr^-slz  of  the  States  Meet  their  own 
officials  in  rtectloos  at  which  lienthers  of 
Congress  and  preaklesit  and  vloe-presldent 
electors  are  also  chosen.  What  is  more,  they 
qualify  their  voters  only  once,  and  registra- 
tion applies  for  the  election  of  all  officials, 
both  Federal  and  State.  Tills  means,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  virtually  all  'regular 
elections  are  "Federal  elections,"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bill.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  exemption  which  the  bill  ostensibly  gives 
them  with  respect  to  State  elections,  the 
States  would  have  to  go  to  the  considerable 
expense  of  a  double  registration  system  and 
the  separation  of  the  elections  conducted  for 
State  offices  from  those  conducted  for  Fed- 
eral offices,  a  very  impractical  alternative. 
In  effect,  as  I  have  stated,  the  provisions  of 
section  101(a)  amount  to  a  congressional 
finding,  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  the 
practices  prohibited  ipso  facto  Involve  dis- 
crimination in  violation  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  In  light  of  this,  any  State 
seeking  to  continue  oral  literacy  tests,  even 
In  purely  State  elections,  would  be  virtually 
courting  charges  of  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Another  Innovation  of  titie  I  Is  found  in 
section  101(d)  of  the  bUl  which  authorizes 
the  Attorney  Qeneral.  at  his  unrevlewed  dis- 
cretion, to  demand  a  three-Judge  court  to 
hear  and  determine  any  voting  suit.  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  comply  with  the  Attorney 
General's  request.  Although  one  of  the 
Judges  must  be  frocn  the  district  in  which 
the  suit  Is  instituted,  the  other  two  need  not. 
This  provision  enables  the  Attorney  General, 
when  he  has  no  confidence  in  a  particular 
-district  Judge,  to  convert  that  Judge  into  a 
minority  of  a  three-Judge  panel,  if,  indeed 
he  Is  appointed  to  the  pcmel  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  pro- 
vision, which  did  not  appear  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  nor  in  the  subocxnmlttee  sub- 
stitute, should  now  make  Its  appearance.  It 
is  extremely  difflciilt  to  perceive  why,  in  this 
troubled  field  the  Attorney  General  should 
have  what  amounts  to  a  preecnptory  chal- 
lenge to  the  district  Judge  before  whom  the 
case  would  normally  be  tried.  I  seriously 
question  whether  such  a  flagrant  form  of 
forum  shopping  should  be  encouraged,  least 
of  all  should  it  be  provided  as  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  plaintiff  Government. 
TrrLX  n 

Jiist  like  good  engineers  constmct  our 
highways  with  separate  lanes  of  traffic,  so 
our  Founding  Fathers  erected  constitutional 
walls  separating  the  functions  of  our  Govern- 
ment Into  three  branches — the  legislative 
branch,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial branch. 

When  a  motorist  drives  out  of  his  lane  of 
traffic  and  occupies  the  lane  of  another  some- 
one is  going  to  get  hvirt. 

And  when  one  branch  invades  the  fvmc- 
tions  of  another  branch,  not  only  individual 
rights,  but  the  property  rights  of  all  the 
people  will  be  Impaired  or  destroyed. 

As  members  of  the  legislative  branch  we 
are  prone,  in-  varying  degrees,  to  condemn 
the  other  two  branches,  especially  the  Ju- 
dicial branch,  for  invading  or  intruding  on 
our  own  functions.  We  insist  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  Judicial  branch  is  not  to  make 
laws  but  to  interpret  our  laws  in  the  light 
of  the  Constitution. 

Yet,  the  legislative  luranch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, in  titie  n  of  this  bill,  undertakes  to 
compel  the  courts  to  accept  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  commerce  clause, 
not  only  beyond  and  even  contrary  to  the 
previous  rulings  of  the  courts,  b\it  beyond 
and  comtnxy  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stituticxi  itself.  Let  me  give  you  two  typical 
examples: 


In  the  teeth  of  previous  rulings  of  the 
oo\irtB  to  the  contrary,  titie  n  undertakes 
to  order  that  from  here  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment shall  mean  that  the  private  owner  of 
a  place  of  business,  such  as  a  restaurant  and 
many  others,  cannot  choose  his  customers. 

Despite  previous  court  decisions,  and  be- 
yond and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
commerce  davise  itself,  title  II  undertake^^ 
to  regulate  Intrastate  commerce  and  to  make' 
a  finding  Intended  to  be  binding  on  the 
covirts  that  the  activities  of  the  owner  ^af 
a  private  establishment,  such  as  a  local  baih- 
burger  stand,  a  local  gasoline  station,  o^v^a 
local  grocery  store  constitutes  interstate  cdia^ 
merce. 

Before  discussing  how  and  on  what  basl« 
all  of  this  la  to  be  accomplished,  let  us  cof^ 
aider  certain  fundamental  provisions  of 
Constitution  dealing  with  both  civil 
and  property  rights. 

We  must  and  do  respect  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  protecting  the  rlgbtl 
of  the  individual — the  6th  amendment  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
14th  amendment,  and  the  16th  amendment, 
upon  all  of  which  civil  rights  are  biMed. 

But  certainly  without  putting  them  above 
those  dealing  with  individual  rights,  we  must 
also  respect  and  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  dealing  with  property 
rights,  ui>on  all  of  which  our  system  of  free 
and   competitive   enterprise  is   based. 

In  fact,  the  14th  amendment  protects  the 
individual  rights  and  property  rights  in  the 
same  sentence,  which  says:  "No  State  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law." 

And  the  first  10  amendments — the  Bill  of 
Rights — sought  to  protect  pnqierty  rights  as 
well  as  personal  rights.  The  third  amend- 
ment protects  the  hoxises  of  people.  The 
fourth  amendment  protects  the  people  as  to 
their  houses,  jm^mzs  and  effects,  as  well  as 
their  persons.  The  fifth  amendment  pro- 
tects life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  specific- 
ally forbids  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  Just  compensation. 
The  seventh  amendment  protects  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  in  cases  involving  property.  Just 
as  the  sixth  amendment  does  in  cases  involv- 
ing life  cw  liberty. 

And  then,  in  order  to  give  full  meaning  to 
the  foregoing,  and  to  insure  and  preserve 
the  stability  of  all  private  agreements  and 
conunerclal  transactions,  the  Constitution 
adds  the  clincher  that  no  State  shall  make 
a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
What  contracts?  Any  and  all,  and  even  con- 
tracts freely  and  voluntarily  entered  into, 
verbally  or  In  writing,  written  or  spoken. 

What  is  "property"?  In  Its  strict  legal 
sense,  "property"  signifies  that  dominion  or 
indefinite  right  of  user,  "control  and  disposi- 
tion which  one  may  lawfully  exwclse  over 
particular  things  or  objects.  As  so  used,  the 
word  signified  the  sum  of  all  the  rights  and 
powers  Incident  to  ownership.  So  defined, 
property  is  composed  of  certain  constituent 
elements,  including  the  unrestricted  right  of 
use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  the  particu- 
lar subject  of  property.  Owners  of  real 
estate  have  the  rig^t  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  use,  lease  and  dispose  of  it  for  all 
lawful  piirposes.  The  right  of  free  and  un- 
trammeled  use  for  legitimate  ptuixises  is 
fundan^ntal  and  within  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  simi  total  of  all  of  the  foregoing  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  the  foregoing  Il- 
lustrations of  the  meaning  of  property  And 
pn^ierty  rights  is  the  foundation  of  our  free 
and  competitive  enterprise  system  Just  as 
the  sum  total  of  the  foregoing  constitutional 
provisions  dealing  with  individual  rights  is 
the  foundation  of  all  dvU  rights.  .And  un- 
der our  Constitution  we  can  no  more  protect 
individual  rights  by  impidring  or  destroying 
property  rights  than  we  can  protect  property 
rights  by  impairing  or  destroying  individual 
rights.    Nor  can  one  freedom  be  advanced  or 


protected  by  impairing  or  destroying  others. 
Titie  II  of  the  bill  draws  under  Federal  con- 
trol inns,  hotels,  motels,  and  other  lodging 
houses,  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunchrooms, 
soda  fountains,  gasoline  stations,  motion  pic- 
ture houses,  concert  halls,  theaters,  sports 
arenas,  stadiums,  and  other  places  of  exhibi- 
tion and  entertainment. 

Having  named  these  categories  of  private 
business  establishments,  the  bill  adds  a 
catchall  category.  Any  retail  establishment 
In  which  one  of  the  foregoing  categories  of 
business  places  is  located,  or  any  retail  estab- 
lishment located  in  any  of  these  categories,  is 
covered.  TherefcMre,  if  a  lunch  counter  U  in 
a  drug  store  or  a  department  store,  the  en- 
tire store  is  covered.  If  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
has  an  office  in  a  hotel  building,  he  is 
covered. 

In  executive  session,  the  Attorney  General 
expressed  concern  about  the  broad  coverage 
of  the  subooounlttee  substitute.    He  said: 

"What  businesses  are  covered  by  this  pro- 
vision (in  the  subcommittee  substitute]  are 
unclear.  I  have  no  obJecticHi  to  broadening 
the  btll's  reliance  on  the  14th  amendment 
or  broadening  its  scope  If  the  Congress  so 
desires.  But  invoking  the  14th  amendment 
generally  Is  no  substitute  for  specifying  the 
establlshihents  which  Congress,  enacting  na- 
tional law  to  solve  a  national  problem,  in- 
tends to  cover." 

Tet,  the  full  conunlttee  added  a  new  sec- 
tion (sec.  aos)  covering  "any  establishment 
or  place  if  segregation  is  required  by  law  or 
by  order  of  a  State." 

The  provisions  of  section  202  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administration  bll  or  the  sub- 
committee substitute.  Its  inclusion  in  the 
reported  bill  marlcs  the  blanket  character  of 
this  legislation. 

And  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  provisions 
of  section  201  (b)  and  (c)  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  measure 
to  Include  establishments  which  provide 
lodging  to  transient  guests  (irrespective  of 
their  travel  in  interstate  commerce)  or  if 
they  "offer  to  serve"  interstate  travelers  (ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  any  substantial 
quantity  of  the  food,  gasoline,  etc.,  has  moved 
in  interstate  oonunerce) . 

Title  n  is  said  to  be  based  on  two  concur- 
rent constitutional  provisions.  The  forego- 
ing eniunerated  establishments  are  found  by 
Congress  to  be  "places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion" and  are  covered  (1)  If  they  affect  Inter- 
state oommNve,  or  (2)  If  segregation  is 
"supported"  by  State  action.  The  word  "sup- 
ported" is  defined  as  meaning  that  segrega- 
tion (1)  "Is  carried  on  under  color  of  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulations,  custom  or  us- 
age, or  (2)  is  required,  fostered  or  encouraged 
by  action  of  a  State." 

The  ooi>stitutional  groimds  utilized  in  titie 
n  refieot  new  extremes  In  the  attempted  ap- 
plication both  of  the  commerce  clause  and 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  req;>eot  of  "commerce"  the  titie  indulges 
the  presumption  that  "transients"  generate 
"commerce"  and  that  offers  to  serve  travelers 
affect  "commerce."  In  the  area  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  concomitant  require- 
ment of  some  sort  of  "State  action,"  it 
equates  "custom  and  usage"  to  affirmative 
action  by  a  State.  In  both  respects,  titie  II 
constittuee  a  novel  and  dangerous  experi- 
ment Ln  politlocU  theory.  Its  adoption  could 
work  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  Federal-State  relationships. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  attempted 
utilization  of  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
commerce  clause  to  support  titie  n  cannot 
be  defended  on  constitutional  grounds.  You 
are  well  aware  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  The  Civil  BighU  Cote*  (109 
U.S.  8),  which  held  squarely  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1876,  en- 
tlUed  "An  act  to  protect  aU  dtiaens  In  their 
cmi  and  legal  rights"  and  proposing  to  do 
exactly  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  titie 


n,  was  unoonstltutioaal  and  oould  not  be 
suppocted  under  the  14th  amendmesvt. 

Since  my  guess  is  as  good  ansrone's,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  reason  no  effort  was 
made  to  base  the  1876  statute  on,  or  to  Justi- 
fy it  under,  the  commerce  clause  was  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  there  was  far  less 
chance  to  support  Its  owistitutlonallty  on 
the  commerce  clause  than  there  was  to  have 
its  constitutionality  upheld  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

One  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  reaffirming  the 
principles  announced  in  the  Civil  Rights 
cases  is  that  of  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Park- 
ing Authority  (365  U.S.  715,  6  L.  Bd.  2d  45 
(1961)),  Ui  which  the  Court  said: 

The  CivU  Rights  cases  (100  VJB.  3  (1833) ) , 
"embedded  tn  our  constttutitmal  law"  the 
principle  "that  the  action  inhibited  by  the 
first  section  (equal  protection  clatise).  of 
the  14th  amendment  is  only  such  action  as 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  States. 
That  amendment  erects  no  shl^d  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrim- 
inatory or  wrongful." 

As  late  as  May  20,  1963,  in  Peterson  v.  City 
of  Greenville  (373  UJ8.  244),  the  Supreme 
Court  stated:  "Individual  invasion  of  indi- 
vidual rights"  is  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  14th  amendment,  and  "private  con- 
duct abridging  individual  rights  does  no 
violence  to  the  equal  protection  clause."  In 
his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Peterson  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said : 

"Freedom  of  the  individual  to  chooee  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to  be  Ir- 
ratiohal,  arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust 
in  his  personal  relations  axe  things  all  en- 
titled to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
governmental  interference." 

In  1959  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap-. 
peals  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  Howard  John- 
son (268  Fed.  ad  846,  847) .  stated  clearly  this 
well -recognised  rule  when  It  said: 

"Ihls  argument  falls  to  oibserve  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  activities  that 
are  required  by  the  State  and  those  which 
are  carried  out  by  voluntary  choice  and 
without  compulsion  by  the  people  of  the 
State  in  accordance  with  their  own  desires 
and  social  practices.  Unless  these  actions 
are  performed  in  obedience  to  some  positive 
provision  of  State  law  they  do  not  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  pending  complaint.  The  li- 
cense laws  of  Vlrg^lnla  do  not  fill  the  void." 
It  is  clearly  unconstitutional  to  bottom 
any  claim  of  Federal  control  of  State  action 
upon  "c\istom  or  usage"  involving  acts  which 
constitute  merely  private  conduct. 

The  attempt  to  base  Federal  regulation  ot 
public  accommodations  upon  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  is  equally  \inconstitutional. 
"The  iM-oken  package  doctrine"  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  In 
Dahnke-Walker  Co.  v.  Bondurant  (267  U3 
282,  290),  as  follows: 

"Where  goods  in  one  State  are  transported 
into  another  for  purposes  of  sale  the  com- 
merce does  not  end  with  the  transportation, 
but  embraces  as  well  the  sale  of  the  goods 
after  they  reach  their  destination  and  while 
they  are  In  the  original  packages." 

The  claim  that  the  intrastate  sale  or  rent- 
ing of  goods  which  have  moved  In  Interstate 
commerce  is  in  itself  Interstate  conunerce 
is  in  the  teeth  of  the  long  line  of  cases  il- 
lustrated by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  in  Pacific  States  Box  A  Basket  Co 
V.  White  (206  UJ3.  176,  80  L.  Ed.  138) : 

"Ths  operation  of  the  order  is  Intrastate, 
beginning  after  the  Interstate  movement  of 
the  containers  has  ceased,  and  after  the  orig- 
inal package  has  been  bn^en." 

That  this  basis  used  In  this  bill  to  attempt 
to  transform  Intrastate  commerce  Into  in- 
terstate commerce  Is  untenable  is  demon- 
strated by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  Fourth  Circuit  quoted  above. 


Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson   (268  F.  2d  846 
(1959)),  as  foUows: 

"We  think,  however,  that  the  cases  cited 
are  not  applicable  becauss  we  do  not  find 
that  a  restaiirant  is  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  merely  because  in  the  course  of  its 
biisiness  of  furnishing  acconunodations  to 
the  general  public  it  serves  persons  who  are 
traveling  from  State  to  State.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  local  commerce,  the  restaurant  U 
not  subject  to  the  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions  discussed  above  and  thus,  is 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  such  persons  as  It 
may  select." 

See  also  Elizabeth  Hospital.  Inc.  v.  Rich- 
ardson (269  F.  2d  167) ,  decided  by  ths  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  In  1969, 
which  cites  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Co\ut  supporting  the  nile  as  follows: 

"We  think  that  the  plaintiff's  operatica  of 
a  hospital,  to  Include  rendition  of  hoq>ital 
services  to  some  perscxis  who  came  from  out- 
side the  State,  Is  no  more  engaging  in  Inter- 
state commerce  than  was  Dr.  lUggall  In  ren- 
dering medical  services  to  persohk  who  like- 
wise came  from  other  States.  Tba  tact  that 
some  of  the  plalntUTs  patients  ml^t  travel 
in  Interstate  commerce  does  not  alXmr  the 
local  character  of  plaintiff's  hospital.  If 
the  converse  were  true,  every  country  store 
that  obtains  its  goods  frcnn  or  serves  custom- 
ers residing  outside  of  the  State  would  be 
selling  In  Interstate  c<nnmeroe.  Uniformly, 
the  courts  have  held  to  the  contrary" 
(AX.A.  ScheOiter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  1985,  206  U.S.  496.  66  S  Ct.  887,  79  L. 
Ed.  1670;  Lavoson  v.  Woodmere,  4  Cir.  1964, 
217  F.  2d  148.  160;  Jewel  Tea  Co.  v.  Williams. 
10  Clr..  1941,  118  F.  2d  202.  207;  Lipson  v. 
Socony-Vacuum  Corp..  1  dr.,  1987,  87,  F.  ad 
365,  267.  certiorari  granted  300  UB.  681  67 
S.  Ct.  612,  81  L.  Bd.  863,  certiorari  lltminsml 
301  U3.  711,  67  S.  Ct.  788,  81  L.  Bd.  1864) . 

Congress  caimot  constitutionally  enact  a 
statute  converting  Intrastate  commerce  Into 
Interstate  commerce,  as  is  here  proposed, 
without  upsetting  every  one  of  the  (niglnal 
unbroken  package  cases  and  their  long  line 
of  successors. 

If  Congress  has  the  supposed  power  over 
hotels,  motels,  and  lodging  houses  here 
sought  to  be  asserted,  then  Congress  has 
the  right  to  regulate  than  in  every  respect 
even  as  to  the  rates  they  can  charge  for 
rooms.  If  Congress  can  say  what  gutets 
they  must  take,  then  It  can  say  what  rates 
they  must  charge  for  their  rooms,  or  even 
can  teU  them  what  they  can  put  on  thdr 
bUl  of  fares,  and  maybe  not  to  serve  things 
that  are  objectionable  to  certain  people. 

If  Congress  can  make  a  finding  that  the 
business  of  these  private  and  independent 
operators  constitutes  "places  of  public  ac- 
commodation." then  we  may  as  well  make  a 
finding  that  such  private  and  Independent 
businesses  are  "affected  with  a  pubUc  Inter- 
est" and  regulate  them  like  public  utUltles 
guarantee  them  a  return  on  tbelr  investment.' 
or  maybe  Just  run  them  by  the  Oovenmient. 


The  Preaident's  Letter  to  Premier 
KluiitlidieT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  L.  PILCHER 

or  oxoMua 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23. 1964 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms 
of  international  relations,  the  President's 
letter  to  Pronler  Khrushchev  was  re- 
freshing.   It  was  clear,  unequivocal,  to 
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the  point,  ai  d  in  language  which  can  be 
clearly  unde  -stood. 

The  PreslC  ent  did  not  hesitate  to  iwint 
out  that  thij  Nation  is  not  going  to  sac- 
rifice any  oi  the  free  world's  vital  inter- 
ests. But  hi  did  not  waste  words  in  be- 
laboring the  point.  He  made  it  and  then 
went  on  to  ec  Qstructive  points  that  might 
put  some  res  Uty  Into  the  quest  for  peace. 

We  could.  9f  course,  as  a  nation,  quib- 
ble enrtlesslji  over  what  should  be  done. 
The  Presidei  t  did  not  set  our  feet  on  this 
course  nor  d  d  he  set  our  feet  on  a  course 
that  would  t  !ad  to  appeasement. 

Tnntfad.  fas  reacted  with  dlgni^  and 
with  restrali  t  and  In  a  coostructtve  tone. 
I  believe  ttu  t  the  free  world  can  be  re- 
asnxed  bott  as  to  its  vital  interests  £ind 
as  to  the  Pre  lident's  desire  for  peace. 


Ouriei  r. 


4»  Tears 


of  Service 


EXTDfSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  rWrT  T.  McLOSKEY 

OV  ILUltOIS 

IN  THE  BOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrt  taw.  January  23, 1964 


ttx.  ICcLO  3KEY.  ICr.  Speaker,  those 
of  tts  who  m  e  engaged  in  the. science  xA 
pontics  daflr  beooooe  aware  of  forces 
other  than  p  itttical  which  ofttimes  guide 
our  destiny.  Like  many  other  members 
of  the  HUnoi  i  delegation  I  was  quite  dis- 
tressed to  lei  m  of  the  bad  turn  of  events 
In  the  life  c  '  my  dose,  personal  friend, 
Charles  F.  (Sarpentier,  secretary  of  the 
State  of  mix  ols.  My  Immediate  c<»icem 
is  for  his  ow  a  personal  w^are  and  that 
his  iUoen  vUl  not  be  of  long  duration 
and  that  he  aiay  have  a  full  and  q;}eedy 
reeovery  froi  a  the  heart  attack  which  he 
auff  ered.  I  leiah  at  this  time  to  insert 
into  the  Raxnu)  an  editorial  from  the 
llUine  Daily  Dl^atch  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  IMl,  which  best  expresses  my 
'thcxights  ccQceming  this  unfortiuiate 
circumstano »: 
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of  uncertainty  about  hla 
to  him  and  to  his  sup- 


porters <rar  sadness  at  thla  turn  at  eventa 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  people  he  haa  served, 
a  gratitude  for  the  year*  that  have  been 
allowed  him. 


Goldwater:  Our  Chance  for  a  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  noamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  would  be 
interested  in  the  editorial  contained  In 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat  on  Sunday. 
January  5,  1964,  entitled  "Goldwater: 
Our  Chance  for  a  Choice." 

The  key  sentence  in  thus  editorial 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is.  "The  greatest  service  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  do  Uiis  Nation  in  1964 
Is  to  subordinate  its  local  political  pres- 
sures and  offer  all  the  people  a  clear-cut 
choice  between  the  Ooldwater-type  con- 
servatism and  the  Johnson-type  liberal- 
ism. Democrats  should  welcome  the 
test." 

I  believe  this  editorial  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
commend  it  to  their  attention. 

I  hereby  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
Record  : 

Gcxj>WA'nK:    Oua  Chancc  roa  a  Choick 

Senator  Baikt  GouxwATOi'a  resolute  decla- 
ration of  prasidential  candidacy  gives  the 
people  of  this  Nation  their  beet  chance  in  a 
generation  for  a  significant,  representative 
decision  on  our  course  of  government. 

He  stated  it  forthrightly  when  he  an- 
nounced that,  in  seeking  the  Republican 
nonUnation,  he  "will  offer  a  choice,  not  an 
echo." 

Americans  of  opposite  political  beliefs  have 
long  yearned  for  the  kind  of  ballot  choice 
the  Arizona  Senator  would  present  as  the 
Nation's  most  articulate  and  Influential 
leader  of  conaervatlve  government.  His  posi- 
tion, backed  up  by  years  of  generally  consist- 
ent voting  records  and  statecnents,  was  set 
forth  plainly  In  his  announcement : 

"I  Iiave  always  stood  for  gorei  nment  that 
is  limited  and  balanced  agalnat  the  ever- 
Increaaing  concentrations  of  authority  In 
Washington.  I  have  always  stood  for  indi- 
vidual responaibUity  and  against  regimenta- 
tion. I  believe  we  must  now  make  a  choice  in 
this  land  and  not  continue  drifting  endlessly 
down  and  down  toward  a  time  when  all  of 
us,  our  lives,  our  hopes,  and  even  our  pray- 
ers, will  t>ecome  just  eggs  in  a  vaet  govern- 
mental machine."  He  vowed:  "I  will  not 
change  my  beliefs  to  win  votes." 

Undoubtedly,  millions  of  voters  are  ready 
to  endorse  thia  Goldwater  position  with  their 
marks  on  the  ballot.  In  1960.  there  were 
34,106,544  who  preferred  the  timidly  con- 
servative Richard  Nixon  to  the  more  liberal 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  won  by  only  118.650 
popular  votes  out  of  68,326.642  caat.  MUllone 
of  others  dldnt  vote,  partly  because  there 
seemed  to  be  little  choice  between  the  two 

OouiwATm'B  grassroots  strength  probably 
Is  as  great  aa  it  was  before  the  assaasinaUon 
of  President  Kennedy.  We  haven't  heard  or 
read  of  any  genuine  Goldwater  believer 
changing  his  mind.  His  loss  haa  been  in  the 
wtehful  utterances  of  those  who  wouldn't  be 
for  him  under  any  circumstances;  and 
amcmg  those  professioiial  politicians  with 
candidates  of  their  own,  or  who  put  poliUcal 
principle  second  to  winning  and  have  feared 


the  South-Wsst  influence  of  President  John- 
son as  an  obstecle  to  the  Southwest  attrac- 
tion of  Senator  OoutwATsa. 

WeOl  hear  mneh  more  at  this  gec^wlitlcal 
talk  in  the  next  6  months — so  much  more 
that  well  have  to  watch  doaely  to  keep  tt 
from  obecurtng  the  prlndplea  Involved  in  the 
campaign.  This  is  so  because  Senator  Gold- 
WATKS  must  win  the  RepubUoan  Party  nom- 
ination before  the  people  get  the  choice 
they  desire:  between  the  kind  of  government 
he  espouses,  and  the  kind  we  have  had  for 
the  past  30  years.  All  other  apparent  candi- 
dates for  the  Republican  nomination  offer 
little  more  than  the  sort  of  campaign  the 
party  has  waged  against  DMXK>crats  in  the 
past:  "We  wouldn't  do  things  much  differ- 
ently, but  we  ootild  do  them  better." 

It  won't  be  easy  for  Golowatzr  to  win 
that  Republican  nocninaticm,  regardless  of 
his  strength  among  the  voters.  The  power 
In  the  RepubUoan  Ratlcnal  Oonvention — as 
in  the  Democratlo  Ckmventloo — is  held  in 
the  big  bk>cs  at  votes  from  the  large  cities 
and  States  which  send  delegates  who  want, 
first  of  aU,  a  prasldentua  candidate  who  can 
carry  to  victory  their  party's  ticket  <rf  candi- 
dates for  Governor,  Senator,  Oongressmen 
and  local  cOcials.  This  means  they  will  be 
trying  to  satisfy  all  the  hometown  and  home 
State  minority  bloca  and  voting  groups 
which  play  one  party  against  the  other— 
generaUy  to  extract  the  maximum  govern- 
mental gKieroslty. 

The  greatest  aervlce  the  Republican  Party 
can  do  thla  Nation  in  1964  la  to  aubordinate 
ita  local  poUtloal  praasures  and  offer  all  the 
people  a  clear-cut  choice  between  the  Oold- 
water-type cooaervatlam  and  the  Johnaon- 
type  liberaliam.  Democrata  should  welcome 
the  test. 

Only  after  the  ballots  have  been  counted 
in  such  definitive  poU  can  we  recognise  and 
weigh  the  sort  of  popular  mandate  which  is 
supposed  to  be  influential  in  our  republican, 
or  representative  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 


USIA  Chief  CaH  Rowan,  Native  of 
Tcwiessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TSWIfXSS^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  who  was  recently  named  by 
President  Johnson  to  become  Director 
of  the  UjS.  Information  Agency,  Is  a  na- 
tive of  McMlnnvllle,  Tenn.,  which  is  In 
the  district  I  have  the  hdnor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 

Ambassador  Rowan  certainly  has  made 
a  distinguished  career  for  himself  and 
we  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee 
are  justly  proud  of  his  latest  achieve- 
ment. 

He  has  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
news  and  public  affairs  field  having  won 
several  awards  as  a  reporter.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  several  books  and  has 
served  previously  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  as 
a  member  of  the  UJS.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  more  recently  as 
Ambassador  of  Finland. 

His  vast  experience  and  training 
should  certainly  enable  him  to  carry  on 
the  duties  and  program  of  the  VB.  In- 
formation Agency  in  the  finest  tradition. 


As  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Teimessee,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Ambassador  Rowan  on  this  new 
honor  and  wish  him  well  in  this  new  en- 
deavor as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  chief  emphasis  these  days  on 
peace — and  we  all  want  peace — the  more 
important  goal  of  imiversal  freedom 
sometimes  tends  to  become  obscure. 
"Peace,  peace,"  has  been  the  cry  of  the 
ages,  and  it  is  being  sounded  more  and 
more  today.  But  there  is  no  peace,  that 
is,  not  universal  peace.  And  there  will 
not  be  universal  peace  until  there  is  uni- 
versal freedom. 

There  is  no  single  or  simple  solution 
to  the  many-faceted  problem  of  devel- 
oping and  carrying  out  a  right  and 
sound  foreign  policy.  And  such  solution 
will  continue  to  elude  us  imtil  every  UJS. 
effort  at  achieving  peace  becomes  in- 
exorably linked  with  an  equal  and 
avowed  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  the  peoide 
of  all  enslaved  nations  win  their  free- 
dom. Every  step  in  what  we  think  is  the 
direction  of  peace,  unless  it  is  first  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  for  those 
in  bondage,  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

Yesterday.  January  22,  was  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  one  of  the  larger  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe,  whose  stouthearted  in- 
habitants constitute  the  largest  ethnic 
group  in  the  region.  But  despite  the  size 
of  their  fertile  land  and  their  immense 
numbers,  some  40  million  Ukrainians 
have  been  submerged  in  the  Russian  con- 
tinent since  the  mid -17th  century.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time,  for  more  than  250 
years,  Russians  had  done  their -worst  to 
suppress  and  eradicate  Ukrainian  na- 
tional feeling  and  all  its  attendant  traits : 
their  desire  for  freedom,  their  boimdless 
love  for  their  homeland,  their  undjring 
yearning  for  political  independence,  and 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  all  for 
the  attainment  of  their  national  goal. 
But  all  the  efforts  of  callous  Russian  au- 
thorities proved  of  no  avail,  and  the 
Ukrainians  clung  firmly  and  steadfastly 
to  their  fine  ideals.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War,  when  Riissia's 
decrepit  autocracy  was  overthrown,  and 
Austria  could  no  longer  hold  western 
Ukraine,  Ukrainian  leaders  seized  upon 
the  occasion  and  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence.  That  was  done  on 
January  22,  46  years  ago. 

Unfortunately  the  newborn  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  under  terrible 
handicaps  from  the  moment  of  its  birth. 
It  was  frail  and  fragile,  and  there  were 
no  friends  close  by  to  aid  it  effectively. 
The  coimtry  was  in  ruins  and  the  fertile 
Ukraine  was  a  wasteland.    To  cope  with 


such  grave  problems  was  a  gigantic.task, 
but  even  more  difficult  was  the  taJeJc  of 
warding  off  the  deadly  threat  of  C(»nmu- 
nist  Russia.  Early  in  1920  the  country 
was  attacked  and  overrun  by  the  Red 
army,  and  then  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  this  once-free  and 
youthful  republic  has  been  swallowed  by 
the  Soviet  empire. 

Even  so,  these  hardy  peasants  and  gal- 
lant fighters  for  their  freedom  have  not 
given  up  hope  for  thq  realization  of  their 
ideals.  These  ideals  still  live  in  their 
hearts  and  souls,  and  await  for  the  day 
when  freedom  and  independence  shall 
once  more  become  part  of  life  in  the 
Ukraine. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  celebration 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  let  us 
all  pray  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
from  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny  is 
not  far  off.  And  let  us  determine  that 
imiversal  freedom  is  part  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  one  of  our  Nation's  goals. 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  realistic  comments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  economic  messages 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
appeared  as  an  editorisJ  in  the  Evoiing 
Star  on  January  22, 1964. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  editor- 
ial, for  one  cannot  accept  the  President's 
budget  and  economic  messages  without 
expressing  extreme  charity. 

PArrH,  Hope,  and  Chakitt 

No  one,  reading  the  President's  budget 
and  economic  messages,  could  be  left  in  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  Is  an  election 
year.  The  two  add  up  to  a  masterful  pres- 
entation— a  truly  impressive  demonstration 
of  the  art  of  putting  forward  the  best  foot. 
Even  the  most  cantankerous  cxumudgeon 
would  hardly  dispute  this. 

The  budget  message  has  something  in  it 
for  everyone.  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  beUevee 
it  is  a  budget  of  economy  and  progress.  Fcv 
only  the  second  time  In  9  years,  it  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures. It  seeks  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  total  civilian  employment  (but  with 
higher  pay)  in  the  executive  branch.  It  cuts 
the  deficit  in  half.  And.  says  the  President, 
it  carries  us  a  giant  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  in  a  full -employ- 
ment, full-prosperity  economy.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  expects  that  a  bal- 
anced budget,  barring  some  catastrophe,  will 
be  reached  in  fiscal  1967. 

Could  anyone  ask  for  more?  The  answer 
evidently  is  "Yes."  For  the  President  went 
on  to  give  assurance  that  his  budget  safe- 
guards the  peace  by  further  strengthening 
the  most  formidable  defense  establishment 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  reccxnmends 
continued  military  assistance  to  nations 
menaced  by  Communist  aggression.  It  pro- 
vides for  economic  assistance  to  nations 
willing  to  guard  their  freedom  through  eco- 
nomic self-help.  There  is  provision  for 
funds  necessary  to  advance  our  mastery  of 
space  toward  the  achievements  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  In  addition, 
funds  are  asked  for  sound  management  and 


development  of  our  natural  and  agricul- 
tTiral  resources,  and  there  are  appropria- 
tion requests  for  education,  housing,  man- 
power training,  health,  and  employment 
opportxuiitiee  for  youth — ^In  short,  a  com- 
bined request  for  more  funds  than'  ever  be- 
fore for  fuller  development  of  otir  Nation's 
most  important  resource — ^Its  people. 
Finally,  this  Johnson  budget  makes  provi- 
sion for  initiation  of  a  new  and  major  effort 
to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  chronic  povoty. 

At  this  point  there  must  be  some  who  are 
wondering  whether  the  budget  is  not  really 
a  prescription  for  our  national  bankruptcy. 
But  the  answer  this  time  is  "no."  President 
Johnson  assures  xis  that  the  "lugent  and 
necessary  program  increases"  which  he  rec- 
(xnmends  "will  be  financed  out  of  the  sav- 
ings made  possible  by  strict  economy  meas- 
ures and  by  an  exhaiistive  screening  of 
existing  programs."  In  a  word,  the  taxpayers 
will  not  have  to  put  up  an  additional  dime. 
In  fact,  even  after  aUowance  for  a  "tempo- 
rary" drt^  in  Federal  revenues  resulting 
from  a  tax  cut,  if  it  is  enacted  this  year,  the 
President  expects  administrative  budget  re- 
ceipts to  rise  in  1965  by  $4.6  billion.  This 
would  result  in  an  administrative  budget 
deficit  of  S4.g  billion  in  fiscal  1966 — »S.l  bU- 
llon  less  than  the  estimated  deficit  for  the 
current  year. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  dissenters  and 
the  tfoubters.  Some  are  disturbed  by  the 
irony  of  pressing  for  a  tax  cut  In  a  boom 
year.  One  Senator  has  been  heard  to  say: 
"If  we  can't  balance  our  budget  now,  we 
will  never  balance  it."  This  sounds  as 
though  it  might  have  come  from  Virginia's 
Senator  Bran.  But  it  didn't.  It  came  from 
Wisconsin's  Senator  Paoxmax.  a  Democrat 
who  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  liberal. 
Iowa's  Senator  MnxBt  is  a  Republican,  and 
a  conservative.  But  he  la  not  given  to  loose 
talk,  and  thtis  8<»ne  attention  should  be  paid 
to  him  when  he  accuses  the  President  of 
using  fictitious  figures  in  estimating  the 
country's  economic  gain. ,  Senator  Oold- 
WATKB,  another  conservative,  has  accused  the 
President  of  being  less  than  honest  in  his 
budget  estimates.  But  Senator  l^nxxx  cites 
specific    bases    for    his    complaint;    Senator 

OOLDWATEB  doeS  UOt. 

For  ovar  own  part  we  contemplate  these 
messages  with  mixed  emotions.  The  John- 
son recommendations  seem  to  us  to  add  up 
to  a  formula  which  raises  at  least  a  serious 
prospect  of  infiation,  and  we  are  not  greatly 
reassured  by  his  promise  to  "draw  public 
attention"  to  price  Increases  or  wage  de- 
mands that  are  excessive.  For  example,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  are  expected  to 
submit  new  wage  demands  this  sununer.  If 
they  should  prove  to  be  excessive,  and  if  the 
President  in  an  election  year  proves  content 
merely  to  draw  pubUc  attention  to  them,  a 
further  shrinkage  of  the  dollar  wUl  be  a 
virtual  certainty. 

How,  then,  should  one  appraise  this  budg- 
et? Is  the  Utopia  which  it  envisages  really 
so  close  at  hand?  We  hope  very  much  that 
the  President's  optimistic  expectations  are 
realized.    But  we  are  skeptical. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  a 
budget  message  which  cries  out  for  accept- 
ance in  a  spirit  of  faith,  hope  and  charity. 
If  so,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity.  '' 


Six  White  Horses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or  MicHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  young,  talented,  15-year-old 
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jKlrl  in  my 
hearts  of  all 
rowful    in' 
tragedy  as 
John-John. 
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who  has  stirred  the 
ters  throivh  her  sor- 
of  the  fiineral 
through  the  eyes  of  little 
Candy  Oeer.  of  Orosse 
Polnte.  MlchJ  deeidy  impreaaed  with  the 
reactions  of  t  te  late  President  Kennedy's 
little  son  at  the  funeral  proceedings, 
composed  a  p  >em  in  which  ^e  describes 
the  bewlldenaent  of.  a  small  boy  who 
"wonders  whi  re  his  daddy  has  gone." 

Her  poon,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Detroit  News  on  January  21,  has  made 
the  young  an  i  the  old  sadly  recall  those 
bleak  Novenber  days;  but  this  time, 
those  days  ax  s  recalled  through  the  eyes 
of  a  brtAenAearted  little  boy  who  no 
longer  has  hi  i  daddy. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  every  American  read  this 
poem  which  |uui  truly  made  Detroit  cry 
again: 

ByCazutyOeer) 

cams  today 
tar  away, 
must  be  good 
lig  as  Daddy  would 
big.  so  I  wont  cry. 

Daddy  wave  goodby 
la  my  special  friend. 

backaoona^n. 
I  dant  aee  wby? 
a|blaclc  box  moivlng  by 
ysZabould  be  still 
low.  aiid  to  I  will 

i;  tbeyYe  awful  loud ! 
lad  and  ao^  tbe  crowd 
■  dreaaed  In  black, 
win  burry  back, 
take  a  walk  to  mass 

Daddy  pan. 
we're  only  tbree? 
les  to  diurcb  with  me 
alklng,  I  can  see 
Tery  proud  at  me. 
In  that  box — 
with  the  six  gold  locks. 
boy's  salt, 
turn  to  salute, 
big  boya  do 
to  be  one.  too. 
stop  and  then  Just  leave 
bow  will  he  breathe? 
not  understand 

bere  to  hold  my  hand. 
eaTB  and  not  come  home! 
ieare  blm  here  alone, 
him  lani^  and  say 
bere  so  we   can 
anywhere 
md  I  dont  care ! 

cannot  be 
Ight  here  holding  me ' 
lys  I  must  be  good — 
as  Daddy  would. 


Six  white 
To  take  my 
Ifommy  said 
And  stand  as 
Andnowlam 
Wban  I 
'Oauaa  Daddy 
Be  always 
I  cannot  wavi , 
Tborv'a  jQst 
ButlfODomy 
rmablgboy 
I  hear  some  d 
Xfy  Mommy's 
And  v?erybod|r 


But  Daddy 
We're  fotng 
Then  maybe 
I  wondtf  wby 

BA  always  eo(4< 
Two  men  are 
Tbeysald 
Tbeysald 
The  black 
I  have  on  a 
And  now  It's 
I  do  It  Just 
BeeaTue  I 
They're 
But  In  that 
Though  I  do 
There's 
He%  going  to 
We  Just  cant 
I  want  to  hea: 
"Jobn-Jotan, 
Xdont 
I  want  to  cry 
He's  In  the  gr 
He  should  be 
But  Mommy 
So  ni  Just 


iiy 
£ke 
ha  re 
going  to 

N«] 

lo  ni 

iMomxiy 


iseeDaiidy 


t4i 
llll 


tber<re 

my  Daddy's ' 


play. 


stand  I 


CompetkiTe  Biddinf  for  the  Storage  of 
GoTcramea  t-Owacd  Stocks   of  Cotton 


EXTENpION  €»■  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


PASS!  [AN 


Mr. 
to  discuss 
policy  of  tbe 
which  provld^ 
Uve  bidding 


Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
today  a  relatively  new 
Department  of  Agriculture 
for  a  system  of  competl- 
the  storage  of  at  least  a 
-portion    of    Oovemment-owned    stocks 


br  efly 


lor 


of  cotton  and.  In  that  connection,  to 
mention  somrtiilng  about  an  outstand- 
ing Iioulrtftna  citizen  a  distinguished 
resident  of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict— ^who  has  been  inatnimental  in  the 
development  of  this  procedure,  which  is 
resulting  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayer,  which 
is  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  which  is.  In  my  opinion, 
proving  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
cotton  farmer  and  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  Is  Mr. 
J.  Donald  Lindsey,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Bemlce,  Union  Parish,  La.,  who  not  only 
is  one  of  the  leading  businessmen  resid- 
ing within  the  Fifth  Congressional  Ehs- 
trict.  but  is  one  of  the  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  our  great  State.  He  has  been 
highly  successful  in  his  business  en- 
deavors, deepite  many  obstacles  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  at  the  same  time  has  con- 
sistently taken  an  active  and  effective 
interest  in  the  general  development  of 
his  home  community  and  parish,  the 
northeast  Louisiana  area,  and  our  State 
as  a  whole. 

A  graduate  of  the  Louisiana  public 
school  system  and  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  from  which  he  received  a  de- 
gree in  business  administration,  Mr. 
Lindsey  has  been  personally  active  in  the 
warehousing  of  cotton  continuously 
since  about  1930,  except  for  nearly  5 
years  of  naval  service  during  World  War 
n.  He  is  manager  and  part  owner  of 
the  Lindsey  Bonded  Warehouse  Co.  at 
Bemice.  which  was  founded  54  years  ago 
by  his  late  father  and  which  has  been 
engaged,  without  interruption,  in  the 
business  of  storing  cotton  sdnce  its  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  competitive 
bidding  warehousing  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Government-owned  cotton  was  being 
handled  on  a  negotiated  basis  at  a  rate 
of  about  43  cents  a  bale  monthly,  plus 
handling  charge  fees  for  receiving  and 
shipping.  Not  much  more  than  a  year 
ago,  or  thereabout,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment requested  bids  for  this  type  of 
storage,  and  Mr.  Llndsey's  warehouse — 
one  of  the  10  licensed  and  bonded  cotton 
warehouses  situated  in  my  congressional 
district — submitted  a  bid  with  a  rate  of 
10  cents  a  bale  monthly. 

A  controversy  has  developed  within 
the  warehousing  industry  since  the  new 
policy  was  announced  and  the  Depart- 
ment began  to  implement  It.  but  I  am 
compelled  by  the  facts  of  the  matter  to 
endorse  this  policy.  And,  In  doing  so.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  Inland  cotton 
warehouses,  including  the  10  which  are 
in  my  congressional  district,  can  com- 
pete s\iccessfully  in  this  type  of  free- 
enterprlse  operation,  as  one  of  them — Mr. 
Llndsey's — is  already  demonstrating  it 
can  do.  In  my  mind,  there  Is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  competitive- 
bid  basis  is  the  more  businesslike  man- 
ner, the  soimder  and  fairer  procedure, 
for  handling  the  storage  of  Government - 
owned  reconcentrated  cotton.  There  are 
no  facts  of  recprd  that  I  know  of  to  re- 
fute the  conclusion  that  the  operation 
of  the  free-enterprise  system,  with  com- 
petitive bidding  on  all  Government  con- 
tracts in  cases  where  there  has  been 
ample  time  to  establish  the  cost  factor. 


is  better  for  the  community  and  the 
country  than  favoritism  and  glossed -over 
subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
submit,  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks, 
a  statement  dealing  with  this  matter 
which  was  presented  last  week  by  Mr. 
Lindsey  before  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture hearing  held  in  New  Orleans. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement   or  J.   D.  Lindsey,   Bernice.   La  . 
Befokk  a  Hzaking  bt  the  UJS.  Department 

OF  ACBICTTl-TTTaK  Ol*  JANUARY  16  AND  17.   19G4. 

IN  New  Orleans,  La. 

My  name  Is  J.  D.  Lindsey  and  I  am  a 
resident  of  Bemlce.  La,  I  am  manager  and 
part  owner  of  Lindsey  Bonded  Warehouse 
Co.  at  Bemloe. 

'Plrst  for  the  sake  of  brevity  of  this  st.ite- 
ment,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record 
the  statement  I  made  In  Washington  at 
similar  hearings  held  by  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  Uareb  7,  1963.  as  exhibit 
A.  This  statement  refutes  again  the  many 
contlnulng,  misleading,  and  mlsatatements  of 
facts  about  the  operation  of  our  company 

Brlefly,  our  company  was  founded  In  1910. 
54  years  ago  by  my  late  father  to  serve  the 
cotton  farmers  In  the  trade  area  of  Bemlce. 
La.,  and  has  been  In  the  business  of  storing 
cotton  continuously  since  that  time.  We  are 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  cotton  warehouse 
companies  continuously  serving  the  farmer 
In  this  country  and  are  now  also  one  of  the 
larger  storers  of  cotton  having  a  cai>aclty 
of  over  160,000  bales.  We  have  been  licensed 
to  warehouse  cotton  under  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act  since  Its  Inception  In  the  early 
1930*8. 

I  came  to  this  hearing  not  planning  to 
enter  a  statement  Into  the  record  because 
of  my  belief  that  the  record  of  service  of  my 
company  to  fanners,  to  the  cotton  trade, 
and  to  the  Oovemment  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. However,  upon  arrival  here  yesterday. 
I  learned  of  derogatory  statements  made 
against  my  company  by  a  representative  of 
other  warehouses  in  the  Atlanta  hearings 
this  week  and  heard  In  the  statement  of  Mr 
Henry  Ford,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Compress  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc.  of  Drew. 
Miss.,  a  fiuther  iinwarranted  attack  upon 
the  Judgment  of  CCC  officials  In  shipping 
150,000  bales  of  Oovemment-acqulred  cot- 
ton to  our  plant  for  storage  at  an  Insured 
storage  rate  of  10  cents  per  bale  per  month. 
As  a  result,  I  feel  compeUed  to  make  this 
statement  and  set  the  record  straight. 

We  have  now  had  an  average  of  about 
140.000  bales  of  Goveriunent-acqulred  cotton 
In  storage  for  12  months.  If  this  cotton 
bad  been  stored  In  Mr.  Henry  Ford's  plant  at 
Drew,  Miss.,  at  the  uniform  negotiated  con- 
tract rate  of  41  cents  per  bale  per  month 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  August  1. 
1963,  It  would  have  cost  the  Govern  me  nt 
31  cents  per  bale  per  month  or  $3.72  per  bale 
for  the  last  year  more  than  It  has  cof;t  for 
the  Government  to  store  at  10  cents  per 
bale  per  month  in  our  plant.  Actually,  the 
saving  has  been  even  greater  because  the 
negotiated  rate  prior  to  August  1,  1963,  was 
46  cente  per  bale  per  month.  This  wnuld 
have  cost  the  American  taxpayers  »\u-tly 
S520,800  more  In  1  single  year  than  tho 
CCC  has  had  to  pay  because  of  competitive 
bidding.  Kven  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  many 
of  the  warehouse  companies  testifying  here 
yesterday  and  today  have  said  that  the  pres- 
ent negotiated  rate  of  41  cents  Is  too  low 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  t.i.x- 
payers  are  going  to  much  longer  allow  ;iny 
public  official  to  not  take  full  advantage  of 
tbe  large  savings  available  to  them  through 
competitive  bidding  for  the  storage  of  all 
their  acquired  stocks  of  cotton.  This  is  the 
only  fair  and  time-honored  system  in  award- 
ing all  Oovemment  business  of  this  type. 
Otir  new  President  has  called  upon  all  Gov- 
ernment departments  to  exert  greater  efforts 
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to  effect  more  economy  In  tbe  conduct  of 
the  Government's  bualneas.  We  believe  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  demand  It. 

iy}  return  to  M^.  Ford's  criticism  of  60C 
offlclal's  actions  In  the  case  of  my  company, 
Mr.  Ford  complains  that  only  one- tenth  of 
our  stock  of  160,000  bales  has  been  sold  re- 
cently whereas  nearly  half  of  his  68.000  bales 
of  acquired  cotton  has  been  sold  by  CCC. 
This  fact  is  only  further  additional  evidence 
of  the  very  astute  Judgment  made  by  CCC 
officials  when  they  placed  a  type  of  cotton  In 
QUI  plant  at  by  far  the  lowest  rate  available 
to  them,  which  cotton  they  assumed  would 
not  be  as  likely  to  sell  as  quickly  as  more  de- 
sirable cottons  at  this  particular  time.  Their 
good  Judgment  has  now  been  f  uUy  vindicated 
by  the  passage  of  time.  It  is  possible  ot  even 
probable  that  the  140,000  bales  In  our  plant 
could  remain  another  year  in  which  case  the 
CCC  wUl  have  saved  for  the  American  tax- 
payer an  additional  half  million  dollars. 
Thus,  the  one  Judgment  made  by  the  re- 
sponsible OOC  officials  In  the  case  of  our 
conxpany  stands  to  save  the  American  taxpay- 
ers over  $1  mUllon  in  2  short  years. 
In  addition,  they  have- through  the  competi- 
tive bid.  policy  already  saved  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  storage  charges  from  many  other 
warehouse  companies.  These  public  officials 
should  be  publicly  commended  for  their  good 
management  of  the  Government's  business 
and  for  their  courage  In  effecting  these  sav- 
ings In  the  face  oi  much  harassment.  For 
our  part,  we  are  proud  that  our  company 
haa  had  the  abUlty  and  willingness  to  serve 
the  Oovemment  so  well. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  these  hearings 
that  we  may  have  built  additional  space 
recently.  This  Is  a  fact.  We  did  this  at 
considerable  financial  risk  because  we  were 
called  npon  unexpectedly  by  farmers  some 
80  miles  away  to  store  their  cotton  for  them 
this  season  because  their  local  compresses 
were  full  and  unable  to  take  their  cotton 
and  the  farmer  was  faced  with  substantial 
losses  If  he  could  not  get  a  warehouse  receipt 
to  get  .a  loan  on  It.  We  had  aerved  many 
of  these  same  farmers  in  1053,  1954.  and 
1966.  when  the  same  conditions  occurred. 
This  season  Ip  is  very  likely  that  similar  con- 
ditions would  not  have  occurred  as  they 
did  In  many  places  all  over  the  Mississippi 
Valley  If  the  Government  had  offered  all 
of  their  acquired  stocks  for  storage  at  com- 
petitive bids.  By  providing  this  space  for 
these  farmers  when  they  sorely  needed  It. 
oiu'  company  has  maintained  Its  long  tradi- 
tion ot  64  years'  standing  of  never  having 
refused  to  store  a  bale  of  cotton  for  a  farmer 
when  he  reqxiested  It. 

Much  mention  has  been  made  at  these 
hearings  about  the  hardships  that  will  occur 
In  small  farming  towns,  in  the  Farm  Belt, 
If  the  Oovemment  offers  Its  acquired  cotton 
for  competitive  bids.  0\ir  plant  Is  located 
In  a  country  town  of  1.600  peculation  In 
the  Farm  Belt  and  not  at  a  port.  Our  com- 
pany and  o\ir  employees  have  not  found  It 
necessary  or  desirable  to  plead  for  special 
favors  from  the  Government  when  we  could 
earn  our  way  in  the  American  tradition. 
All  that  our  company  and  our  employees  ask 
here  Is  that  we  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  offer  our  services  to  our  Government  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  businesses  and 
citlaens. 

Thank  you. 


Wliat  Freedom  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS    - 

or   ASKAWBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ecutive chapter  of  the  National  Secre- 


taries Association  (IntematlonaJ)  Is  an 
outstanding  organization  and  well 
known.  It  has  been  active  over  the  years 
and  has  contributed  much  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members  and  the  cause  it 
espouses. 

At  their  regular  meeting  October  22, 
1963,  Capt.  Eugene  H.  Breltenberg.  re- 
tired, tro(H>  information  officer,  military 
district  of  Washington,  VS.  Army,  ad- 
dressed this  distinguished  group  on  the 
subject  "What  Freedom  Means  to  Me." 
Captfdn  Breltenberg  has  since  retired 
and  established  residence  in  Arkadel- 
phia,  Ark.,  in  my  district.  He  will  do 
some  teaching  in  Ouachita  College  there. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  interest- 
ing discussion  of  Captain  Breltenberg. 
a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  for  over 
20  years  and,  therefore,  include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

What   Freedom  'Means   to   Mx 
(By   Capt.  Eugene   H.   Breltenberg) 

Madame  President,  Mrs.  Amerlne,  other 
distinguished  members,  and  guests  of  the 
executive  chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries 
Association,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  Joining  you  tonight  on  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting.  I  am  thrilled  to  share  the 
company  of  so  many  beautiful  and  charming 
ladles. 

A  gentleman  asked  me  the  other  night  at 
the  award  ceremony  honoring  the  Armed 
Forces  chess  finalists  why  I  served  so  fre- 
quently as  guest  speaker  throughout  the 
Washington  area.  My  reply  to  him  may 
clarify  to  you  my  presence  here  tonight.  As 
expressed  by  the  Honorable  William  McKln- 
ley,  26th  President  of  the  United  States, 
"There  is  no  art  like  the  art  of  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  information,  of  enlightening 
the  public,  of  correcting  false  impressions." 

Having  read  carefully  the  small  pamphlet 
graciously  mailed  to  me  by  Mrs.  Amerlne,  I 
realize  the  unquestionable  character  and  in- 
tegrity required  of  members  of  this  associ- 
ation, and  the  degree  of  Intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  each  of  you.  Let  my  objective  then 
be  to  provide  you  with  some  useful  Informa- 
tion if  you  will  permit  an  Army  captain  to 
express  a  few  deeply  felt  sentiments  prior  to 
his  retirement  from  active  duty  In  the  near 
future.  The  subject  of  this  talk  U  "What 
Freedom  Means  to  Me." 

Some  20  years  ago  I  enlisted  as  a  Tpp^ 
vate  In  the  n.S.  Army.  I  kid  you  not — t^raa 
a  green  coxmtry  boy.  I'm  still  a  country 
boy  as  General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Per- 
shing expressed  so  well:  "I'm  Just  a  country 
boy  who  happens  to  be  In  the  Army."  Those 
20  years  have  passed  mighty  fast,  and  some 
of  you  may  know  what  I  mean. 

Yes;  time  passes  very  fast.  It  is  true  that 
life  Is  but  a  fleeting  shadow,  a  vapor  that 
quickly  disappears. 

The  swiftness  in  passage  of  time  was  re- 
cently witnessed  by  a  little  old  man  In  Cali- 
fornia who  caught  a  local  airplane  at  San 
Francisco  to  travel  to  New  York.  He  would 
say  nothing  to  a  seat  companion,  but  ob- 
served aU  that  happened  on  the  trip.  Each 
time  the  airplane  stopped  enroute,  a  little 
red  truck  would  drive  up  to  the  airplane — 
this  happened  In  Denver,  in  Chicago,  and 
finally  In  New  York.  Determined  to  get  a 
word  out  of  our  Uttle  friend,  his  companion 
of  the  trip  remarked:  "That  was  a  mighty 
fast  trip,  wasnt  It?"  At  this,  our  friend 
spoke  up.  "Yes,  and  jet  me  tell  you  something, 
that  Uttle  red  truck  dldnt  lose  any  time 
either." 

Before  I  tell  you  what  freedom  means  to 
me,  permit  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  woman- 
hood. A  speaker  is  often  Inspired  to  go  be- 
yond his  notes,  depending  upon  his  audi- 
ence. I  read  yova  code  of  ethics  "•  •  •  To 
lend  grace,  charm,  and  sobriety  to  all  our 
dealings,  and  to  maintain  poise  and  dignity 
under  all  conditions  and  clrcxunstances;  to 


keep  our  lives  clean  and  wholesome,  so  our 
very  presence  may  bring  life  and  light  to 
those  about  us;  to  encourage  ambition,  lend 
hope,  and  nourish  faith,  remembering  that 
the  eternal  laws  of  Ood  are  the  only  ones 
under  which  we  can  truly  succeed." 

The  letters  on  the  NSA  emblem,  "BL," 
which  speak  well  for  you  ladles,  stand  for 
"better  learning,  better  letters,  better  liv- 
ing." Throughout  the  history  of  our  eoiui- 
try,  organizations  such  as  this  one,  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association,  have  been 
moved  by  noble  Ideals.  Today  it  Is  chiefly 
the  principles  of  altruism  and  solidarity  that 
motivates.  In  the  face  of  pressing  danger, 
we  live  in  a  free  society  which  is  not  yet  be- 
seiged.  but  already  seriously  threatened.  We 
have  to  do  more  to  perpetuate  the  virtues  of 
faith  and  hope.  We  must  not  permit  our 
Nation  to  rest  upon  the  self-indulgent  satis- 
faction of  what  we  have  accomplished;  we 
must  muster  a  feeling  of  impatience  to  do 
even  better. 

I  have  read  that  a  deep  and  hidden  desire 
In  woman  is  her  desire  for  order,  for  she  is 
the  true  ruitural  artist. 

The  pages  of  history  bear  witness  to  the 
vital  role  played  by  women  throughout  the 
life  of  mankind  to  contribute  to  and  to 
motivate — all  to  obtain  the  ultimate  In  hap- 
piness and  progress. 

The  Easter  season  impresses  upon  each  of 
VLB  the  faithfulness  and  concern  of  women — 
especially  during  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and 
resurrection,  as  Christians  believe,  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  aware  today  of  the  equal  if 
not  excelled  position  of  women  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  We  recall  the  wives  of  past 
Presidents  such  as  Dolly  Madison,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  how 
they  made  an  Impact  on  An^rican  history, 
not  only  as  wives  and  mothers,  but  on  their 
own  account. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  natiire  is  called 
Mother,  that  nations  are  personified  in  the 
feminine  gender,  and  that  ships  are  thought 
of  as  queens.  From  the  depths  of  civilized 
cultures,  the  feminine  principle  has  almost 
the  importance  of  an  essence  in  their  cul- 
ture. The  Greeks  may  have  cloistered  their 
own  women,  yet  the  basis  of  their  religiotis 
concepts  devolved  upon  the  premier  goddess. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  Christianity,  which 
called  to  itself  abnoet  the  whole  human  race 
and  bore  witness  to  the  belief  that  God  alone 
animated  the  world,  calls  Its  church  on  earth, 
"mother."  The  feminine  nature  has  beauty 
and  strength,  intuition,  and  Judgment, 
charm  and  grace,  and  beneath  it  all.  the 
gxildlng  principle.  In  women,  this  Is  a  gift 
for  life. 

What  order  does  woman  desire?  She  wants 
a  physical  order,  cleanliness,  design,  style, 
and  health.  She  wants  a  moral  order.  She 
ts  not  satisfied  with  only  avoiding  evil;  she 
desires  good.  She  is  reviled  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  conscience  that  blurs  good  and  evil  into 
a  grey  ares.  She  wants  Justice  for  herself 
and  others.  She  despises  lust  because  it  is 
a  sordid  revolt  against  reason.  She  vrlll  bear 
what  she  must  because  she  knows  the  shape 
of  life  experience  assumes  the  shape  of  the 
cross. 

What  does  freedonr mean  to  me?  Freedom 
implies  a  cross — a  burden.  The  same  burden 
that  some  of  you  bear  each  day  of  life 
whether  it  be  In  the  pursuit  of  your  office 
work.  In  the  home,  or  here  tonight  as  your 
thoughts  seek  to  resolve  problems  that  we 
all  have.  Should  be  expect  less?  Was  it  not 
a  burden  that  our  ancestors  bore  to  give  us 
this  great  nation?  Was  It  not  a  burden  that 
Clara  Barton  carried  that  marked  her  as 
"The  Angel  of  the  BatUefleld"  during  the 
American  Civil  War?  Was  It  not  a  burden 
that  motivated  her  to  give  up  her  clerical 
duties  with  tb9  Patent  Office  right  here  in 
Washington,  pTuxfaase  her  own  supplies,  and 
independently  move  among  tbe  wounded  as 
a  nurse  diulng  tbat  noble  war? 

Was  It  not  a  burden  that  General  of  the 
Armies  John  J.  Pershing  carried  to  reach  his 
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cross,  and  follow  Me."  And  the  young  man 
was  sad  at  that  saying  and  went  away 
grieved  for  he  has  great  possessions,  wealth. 
maybe  pride,  maybe  prejudice — it  appears 
that  the  cross  was  too  heavy  for  him  to 
carry. 

I  thank  God  for  the  past  years  of  military 
service,  for  the  opportunity  of  having  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  with  so  many 
fine  ofllcers  and  men.  I  am  thankful  too 
for  every  opportunity  to  increase  my  knowl- 
edge and  grow  In  stature  as  a  citizen  soldier. 
I  am  especially  thankful  for  the  last  3  years 
of  service  at  the  seat  of  government.  I  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  differentiation  In  re- 
spect of  persons  with  Ood.  I  have  learned 
to  examine  myself  and  to  prove  myself.  I 
have  learned  to  carry  my  cross. 

Mother,  queen,  goddess;  yes,  you  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  In  your 
hands  rest  the  destiny  of  this  world.  To  my 
darling  mother,  still  living,  thank  Ood,  I 
close  with  deep  respect  and  loving  admira- 
tion for  giving  me  life,  liberty,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  happiness.  To  my  wife, 
daughter,  and  son.  I  pay  tribute  for  their 
love  and  devotion. 

How  fortunate  that  one  of  my  last  acts  of 
public  service  as  an  ofllcer  on  active  duty 
should  be  the  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  to 
such  a  distinguished  group  as  you.  Thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

"Freedom,  oh  that  precious  sound  that 
bind  our  hearts  together.  Should  a  burden 
come  your  way  would  you  Just  remember. 
Give  this  life  the  best  you  have,  fears  dis- 
pelled forever." 


A  Tribute  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Nathaniel  Spector 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIUIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or   KEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  This  tribute  was 
presented  to  the  joint  board  of  the  Mil- 
linery Workers  Union  by  the  union's 
manager  Nathaniel  Spector. 

The  tribute  follows: 

A  TaiBUTK  TO  THS  MEMOKT  OF  OUB   MARTYRED 

PREsroEJfT  John  F.  Kennedy 
(By  Nathaniel  Spector) 

President  Kennedy  wanted  to  be  President. 
He  fought  for  It  heroically — not  for  his  own 
glory  or  power,  but  for  the  power  of  his 
office  to  advance  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  American  people  foV  disarmament  and 
world  peace. 

With  the  rise  of  John  P.  Kennedy  to  the 
Presidency,  new  vigor,  vitality  and  creatlve- 
ness  were  brought  into  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. President  Kennedy's  assumption  of 
leadership  of  our  Nation  was  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  a  reawakening — like  life  In  spring. 
His  fresh,  youthful  spirit  captivated  not  only 
the  people  of  his  generation,  but  most  Amer- 
icans; he  revitalized.  Invigorated  and  gave 
new  hope  for  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

He  was  a  great  Uberal  humanitarian  and 
a  true  believer  of  democratic  principles  and 
practices.  He  took  decisive  action  where  and 
when  necessary.  He  was  unafraid  of  new 
Ideas;  of  problems — national  or  interna- 
tional; he  welcomed  those  that  he  thought 
could  bring  benefits  to  the  American  people 
and  peace  to  the  democratic  people  all  over 


the  world.  He  was  the  symbol  of  a  better 
future;  of  a  new  approctch  to  national  and 
world  problems.  He  was  the  promise  of  a 
better  tomorrow,  free  of  poverty,  prejudice, 
unemployment.  Inequality,  Injustice,  and 
Ignorance. 

On  November  22,  the  day  of  his  assassina- 
tion, his  death  Inscribed  itself  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  for  all  time. 

The  day  of  his  arrival  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  a 
page  ad  appeared  In  the  Morning  News, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Pact-Finding 
Committee,  which  had  its  purpose  to  arouse 
the  people  against  the  President. 

Following  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  a  woman  teacher  wrote  to  the 
daily  press,  stating  that  the  people  of  Dallas 
were  responsible  for  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy.  She  was  dismissed.  A  traveling 
salesman  was  in  a  movie  house  when  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  was  an- 
nounced; the  audience  applauded.  A  priest 
stated  that  when  the  assassination  of  the 
President  was  announced  in  school,  the  chil- 
dren applauded. 

The  people  In  the  South  made  it  known 
now  that  they  had  no  intention  of  voting 
for  President  Kennedy  if  he  ran  for  office  next 
year.  They  would  rather  vote  for  a  Republi- 
can. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  bloodstream  of  the 
people  has  been  poisoned  by  bigotry  pre- 
judice, falsehood,  and  hatred. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  captain  of  his 
soul.  Courage  and  dedication  do  not  die. 
Tonight  we  express  our  admiration,  in  sor- 
row, and  pay  homage  to  his  lasting  memory 
and,  collectively,  we  pour  our  grief  and  tears 
In  a  common  pool.  Our  leader  Is  dead,  but 
his  leadership  is  with  America — it  shall  never 
die. 

To  his  coui^geous  widow  and  his  two  lovely, 
fatherless  children,  our  hearts  go  out. 


The  Panama  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  jtoarm  caaoLZNA 
IN  THE  HOlJsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  must  take  a  firm 
position  in  dealing  with  the  Panama 
crisis.  There  may  be  differences  which 
can  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  adjusted, 
along  such  lines  as  payments  to  Panama, 
wages,  and  so  forth,  but  I  believe  that 
these  should  not  be  negotiated  under 
pressure  or  threats  of  violence. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  would  like  to 
include  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Asheville-Cltizen  of  January  21, 
1964,  which  I  think  Is  statesmanlike  and 
to  the  point: 

Unh-ed    States    Has    Few    Choices    in    the 
Panama  Caisis 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  President 
of  the  United  States,  confronted  by  the  crisis 
in  Panama? 

Say  that  you're  reasonably  liberal,  aware 
of  all  the  social  errors  this  country  has  com- 
mitted In  the  Canal  Zone,  conscious  of  the 
poverty  that  has  encouraged  radical  agents 
to  lance  a  festering  sore— what  wpuld 
you  do? 

Wed  do  this: 

Issue  a  statement,  free  of  qualifying 
phrases,  that  the  United  States  will  control 
the  zone  as  long  as  it  believes  such  control 
is  necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  operation. 
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Call  for  an  end  to  violence,  making  It  cle«r 
.that  violence  will  be  quelled  by  forceful 
means  If  necessary. 

Order  more  units  of  the  IT.S.  fleet  into  wa- 
ters off  Panama. 

Inform  Khrushchev  that  this  family  quar- 
rel is  none  of  his  affair. 

Make  clear  to  Castro  that  Cuba  will  be 
wrecked  In  the  first  wave  If  his  troublemak- 
ers in  Panama  provoke  a  war. 

Move  several  thousand  airborne  troops 
Into  the  Canal  Zone  imtll  the  crisis  Is  set- 
tled. 

Offer  again  to  talk  about  the  Issues. 

This  is  a  hard  coxirse  of  action.  We.  mean- 
ing the  United  States,  may  be  responsible 
for  much  of  the  trouble  In  Panama;  we  have 
been,  on  occasion,  stupid.  But  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  that,  whatever  the 
equities,  demands  a  firm  stand.  The  posture 
of  a  nation  is  at  stake  In  this  piddling  quar- 
rel. 

After  It's  over — and  it  will  end — ^we  can 
demonstrate  all  the  charity  of  a  victor,  and 
that  Is  proper.  At  the  moment,  however,  we 
heed  to  pull  out  the  biggest  stick  we  can 
requisition  and  wave  It  over  Panama. 

That  Is,  for  some  of  us.  a  reluctant  conclu- 
sion. But.  If  U.S.  prestige  Is  to  vanish  In 
wcM'ld  affairs,  we  are  not  content  to  Idly 
watch  It  drown  in  Panama. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  St  Panl  Epps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALirOHIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1964 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  in- 
serting into  the  Record  highlights  from 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Reverend  St.  Paul  Epps,  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  on  behalf  of  a 
grateful  community  the  inspiration  and 
good  that  re^It  from  one  man  who  ti-uly 
cares  for  his  fellow  man. 

Dr.  Eppe  has  been  invited  to  become 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  UJBA.  He  will  be  secretary  of 
the  department  of  stewardship  and  In- 
terpretation, with  ofBces  at  475  River- 
side Drive.  New  York  City,  beginning 
February  4.  1964. 

Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity. I  want  to  wish  him  success  in 
his  new  duties.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
we  shall  continue  in  some  way  to  share 
his  friendship  and  spiritual  counsel. 

When  the  Reverend  Dr.  Epps  came  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1946,  to  begin  the  work 
of  the  Bel-Vue  Church,  he  said  in  a  news- 
paper article: 

We  want  this  to  be  a  community  church, 
where  people  of  all  evangelical  faiths,  re- 
gardless of  race,  can  happUy  wcHvhip  and 
find  the  best  In  Christian  education.  Our 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  signifi- 
cance except  as  It  is.  and  continue  to  be  a 
true  and  worthy  branch  of  the  great  church 
of  Christ.    We  welcome  everyone. 

All  he  had  to  work  with  were  a  manse 
and  a  two-car  garage,  which  served  as  a 
church  and  meeting  place,  given  him  by 
his  home  missions  board  of  the  former 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  NA.,  and  a 
field  allocated  by  the  community  com- 
mittee of  Los  Angeles  Church  Feder- 
ation. 


The  28  charter  members,  that  accepted 
his  kind  Invitation  to  join  the  church, 
labored  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Epps  to 
bring  the  membership  of  the  church  to 
it«  present  number  of  700.  The  Sunday 
school  has  over  450  members.  With  the 
growth,  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  f aciliUes.  McCulloch  HaU,  a  $60,000 
educational  unit,  was  dedicated  in  1958. 
The  combined  value  of  the  main  building 
and  the  educational  unit  is  about 
$200,000. 

The  Bel-Vue  Nursery  School  was  be- 
gun by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Epps  and  mem- 
bers in  1952,  and  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  65  children,  providing  care  for  them 
while  their  parents  are  working. 

Dr.  Epps  has  worked  diligently  with 
the  church  and  community.  His  services 
to  the  church  include :  Student  pastor  at 
the  Bidwell  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Pittsburgh;  ills  first  charge  was  pastor. 
United  Presbjrterian  Church,  Henderson, 
N.C.,  and  United  Presbyterian  charge, 
Townsville,  N.C. — a  dual  charge.  He  has 
rendered  the  following  services  also: 
Moderator  of  Tennessee  Presbytery;  vice 
moderator,  California  Synod;  director  of 
high  school  summer  conference;  mod- 
erator, Los  Angeles  Presbytery;  modera- 
tor, California  Synod;  member  of  spe- 
cial committee  of  consolidation;  member 
of  the  board  of  church  extensions  and 
chairman  of  the  special  ministries  com- 
mittee. 

In  1963,  Dr.  Epps  was  appointed  to  the 
executive  council  and  to  the  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race  of  the  United 
Pre^yterian  Church. 

His  community  services  are:  presi- 
dent. Watts  Health  Coimcil;  member, 
board  of  directors  of  Health,  Education 
and  Venereal  Dlseiises  Council.  Los  An- 
geles; member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Southern  Area  Boys  Club;  member  of 
Green  Meadows  District  Committee,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  vice  president  of 
South  Los  Angeles  Committee  for  Better 
Education;  active  member  of  the  Urban 
League:  member  of  NAACP;  and  mem- 
ber of  board  of  directors  of  Westminster 
Neighborhood  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Dr.  Epps  has 
served  on  many  other  committees  in  the 
community  sponsored  by  our  congres- 
sional office.  The  most  prmninent  are: 
First,  the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Economical  Developments  and  Employ- 
ment; second,  the  south  central  com- 
mittee— a  committee  working  on  prob- 
lems of  urban  renewal  in  the  district; 
and  third,  the  special  mental  health 
committee  set  up  to  develop  programs  In 
the  area  of  mental  hygiene. 

Dr.  Epps  has  an  excellent  educational 
background.  He  was  an  honor  student 
at  Virginia  Union  University;  he  was  so 
outstanding  at  Knoxvllle  College,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  attended  for  2 
years;  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to 
the  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  received  his  bachelor  of  the- 
ology degree  there  in  1942,  majoring  in 
sociology  and  history.  His  graduate 
work  includes  study  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  for  1  year;  1  year  in 
Graduate  School  of  Religion  at  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  and  12 
annual  convocations  at  the  School  of 
Religion  of  University  of  ^uthem  Cali- 
fornia.   The  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 


ity was  conferred  on  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Epps  by  Sterling  College.  Sterling,  Kans., 
in  1957.  In  the  summer  of  1960,  he 
toured  the  Holy  Land  and  Europe, 
which  greatly  added  to  his  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  for  the  kind  of  work 
the  church  is  doing  and  must  continue 
to  do.  The  aim  of  his  seryice  is  still  the 
integration  of  the  church  and  commu- 
nity life. 


The  95th  AauTcrsary  Banquet  and  An- 
nual Meetinf  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  &  Leatliir  Assodation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MABSACH  USriTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion ofthe  Members  of  the  House  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  95th  anni- 
versary banquet  and  annual  meeting  by 
the  New  Eingland  Shoe  &  Leather  Asso- 
ciation held  at  the  Sheraton-Plaza  Ball- 
room, Boston,  Mass.,  on  January  22, 1964. 
The  Honorable  William  Bates,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  myself,  were  head  table  guests. 
The  shoe  industry  was  warm  in  their 
praise  for  the  10-man  congressional  com. 
mittee  who  were  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Industry  during  the  past  year. 

I  include  a  program  with  a  report  by 
Robert  E.  Wall,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion: 
New    ENGLAin)    Shoe    &    Lxatrb    Assocu- 

noM — Thx  95th  AKinvxasaxT  BaKQtrvr  and 

ANNTTAL      MxKTINC,      THS      SHKKATON- PLAZA 

BAixaooM,  Boston,  Mass.,  Janxtart  22,  1964 

Program:  President's  address,  Robert  E. 
Wall;  nominating  oommlttee  report,  Saul  L. 
Katz,  chairman;  Installation  of  officers  and 
directors;  greetings  extended  by  His  Excel- 
lency. Endlcott  Peabody.  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; address  by  Hon.  Eowako  M.  Kkn- 
NKDT,  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts; 
Toastmaster,  Robert  E.  Wall,  President. 
To  Memhers: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  was  a 
successful  year  of  great  activity. 

The  regulations  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission requiring  labeling  of  shoes  by  man- 
uf  actvirers;  the  pressing  import  problem  and 
the  successful  promotion  of  two  big  nation- 
als, as  a  solution  to  the  shoe  show  prob- 
lem, highlighted  the  year's  activities. 

Membership  rolls  have  declined  from  a 
year  ago,  due  primarily  to  liquidations  and 
mergers  among  shoe  manufacturers.  Ctir- 
rently  membership  totals  891  companies 
made  up  of  243  shoe  manufacturing  mem- 
bers, 54  leather  firms,  and  94  companies  in 
allied  trades. 

Your  association  Is  in  a  sound  financial 
position  to  carry  out  its  membership  services 
and  programs  in  the  future. 

In  this  report  we  shall  highlight  only  the 
principal  services  and  accomplishments  of 
major  programs,  rendered  to  the  membership 
by  our  executive  vice  president  and  staff.  In 
accordance  with  policies  and  directives  ap- 
proved by  officers  and  directors.  The  detailed 
facts  as  to  these  services  and  programs  are 
recorded  In  the  bulletins  to  members  Issued 
regularly  during  the  year. 

SHOE   SHOW    OPESATIONS 

There  Is  no  more  Important  function  and 
service  rendered  by  your  association  than  its 
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leaders  and  supporters  of  the  shoe  Indus- 
try. 

The  President  clearly  demonstrated  a  per- 
sonal sympathatlo  understanding  of  the  shoe 
imports  problem.  Hs  agreed  immediately  to 
three  of  the  flve-polnt  program  presented 
to  him  as  foUows: 

(a)  KsUbllshlng  90  categories  to  collect 
statistics  on  Imports  and  production.  Gov- 
ernment funds  totaling  $200,000,  to  pay  the 
annual  cost  of  this  project. 

(b)  Appolntmeht  of  a  shoe  Industry  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Oovernment's  Inter- 
agency Shoe  Committee. 

(c)  Authorize  State  Department  to  arrange 
informal  conferences,  with  Government  of- 
ficials parUclpatlng.  between  U.S.  shoe  in- 
dustry representatives  and  tbelr  counter- 
parts In  Italy  and  Japan. 

On  the  two  remaining  points,  and  these 
are  the  major  ones,  the  President  stated  that 
he  could  not  take  action  at  this  time.  These 
are: 

(d)  Placing  shoes  on  the  restrictive  list — 
so  present  duties  won't  be  subject  to  cuts 
In  the  next  round  of  GATT  negotiations. 

(e)  Government  negotiation  of  a  volun- 
tary quota  agreement  limiting  shoe  Imports. 

This  Is  the  story  on  imports  to  date.  All 
develc^ments  and  events  In  the  future  will 
bQ  published  as  they  occur. 

llfDTJSTKIAI,      MANAGEMENT      BUREAU 

The  Industrial  management  committee  and 
Industrial  Management  Bureau  were  very  stc- 
tlve  in  1963.  These  activities  were  concen- 
trated on  the  presentation  of  seminars,  work- 
shops and  conferences  for  members'  infor- 
mation and  study  of  the  newest  develop- 
ments In  the  field  of  factory  management. 
.Presentations  were  for  the  benefit  of  operat- 
ing and  top  management  personnel  of  mem- 
ber companies.  All  these  programs  were 
conducted  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  that  the  commit- 
tee has  had  a  full-time  manager,  lisnt.  L. 
Peeney,  Jr..  to  carry  out  the  program  and 
operate  the  Industrial  Management  Bureau. 
Ably  assisting  the  committee  is  Prof.  Herbert 
P.  Goodwin,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  association's  manage- 
ment consultant.  Ciurently,  a  new  foreman 
development  program  is  being  sponsored 
with  83  foremen  in  attendance.  In  the  1961- 
82  period,  10  groups,  amounting  to  138 
foremen,  completed  these  courses.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  the  conunittre  to  continue  to  offer 
these  foremen  development  seminars  as  long 
as  there  continues  to  be  a  demand. 

TKCH^^CAL  cx>MMrrT^ 
The  associations'  technical  ccMnmlttee  met 
Jointly  with  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association  Technical  Committee  for  a  2-day 
technical  conference  tn  Boston  on  November 
12-13,  1963,  vUltlng  the  three  major  shoe 
machinery  companies.  A  Joint  report  by 
both  associations  will  be  distributed  to 
shoe  members  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
technical  committee  activities. 

INDTTSTSIAL  RELATIONS  BUREAU 

The  industrial  relations  committee  deter- 
mines the  poUcles  for  operations  of  this 
bureau,  which  is  managed  by  association 
secretary,  Edward  L.  Davis. 

I>urlng  the  year,  the  bureau  conducted 
separate  surveys  among  shoe  memtwrs  of 
wages,  fringe  benefits  and  salaries  paid  to 
shoe  factory  superintendents  and  foremen. 
The  bureau  also  worked  closely  with  Pederal 
and  State  agencies  to  promote  more  training 
programs  for  shoe  workers  under  the  Man- 
power  Development   and   Training  Act. 

The  bureau  also  published  its  annual 
analysis  of  unemployment  compensation 
payments  and  as  a  result  of  continued  eff<»t, 
more  members  are  enjoying  the  merit  rating 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  their  States. 

TSANSPOrrATTOIf  SUSEAU 

Tour  association,  as  always,  maintains  a 
close    watch    on    requests    for    increases    in 


motor  carrier  rates  by  truckers  and  acts  to 
protect  members*  Interests  in  this  matter. 
Tour  association  Is  on  record  in  opposition 
to  docket  No.  50.  a  proposal  by  the  New 
■ngland  Motor  Rate  Bureau  to  raise  all  truck- 
ing rates  between  New  England  points  and 
Boston  by  8>4  percent. 

COMFUTEa    USERS    COMMrTTEX 

The  computer  users  committee  completed 
the  first  phase  of  an  Integrated  data  process- 
ing system  study  in  1963.  This  group,  com- 
posed of  10  member  companies,  defrayed 
the  cost  of  this  first  phase  by  collective  action 
independent  of  your  association.  The  long- 
range  objective  of  this  project  is  to  facili- 
tate the  availability  to  all  shoe  manufactur- 
ers In  New  England,  in  accordance  with  their 
Individual  requirements,  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Integrated  data  processing  system. 

NATIONAL    SHOE   INSTrTXTrx 

Your  association  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Shoe  Institute,  the  public  relations 
agency  for  the  shoe  industry.  Its  budget 
of  approximately  $90,000  is  financed  by  five 
sponsoring  associations,  as  well  as  voluntary 
contributions  from  individual  shoe  and  al- 
lied companies. 

During  1968,  Bernard  S.  Shapiro,  a  vice 
president  of  your  association,  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees.  Maxwell  Pleld. 
our  able  executive  vice  president,  served  as 
liaison  officer.  They  both  have  earned  our 
commendation  for  achieving  a  better  inte- 
grated operation  of  the  institute.  The  In- 
sstltute  deserves  the  support  of  everyone  in 
the  trade 

CONCLUSION 

The  year  Just  passed  has  been  a  momen- 
tous one  for  our  Industry,  as  well  as  our 
Nation.  Your  association  has  rendered  many 
valuable  services  to  its  members. 

Your  association  continues  as  a  strong 
voice  and  the  official  representative  of  the 
New  England  shoe  indus^  with  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Its  achievements  are  many 
and  the  benefits  accruing  to  affected  mem- 
bers are  most  substantial. 

It  has  been  a  satifying  and  rewarding  one 
for  me  as  your  president. 

My  personal  appreciation  is  extended  to 
my  fellow  officers  and  directors  for  their 
loyal  and  active  supp<M:t.  To  all  members 
who  have  served  on  the  several  stanCing 
conunittees,  I  extend  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  directors.  Plnally.  to  our  able  and  hard 
working  executive  vice  president.  Maxwell 
Pleld,  my  compliments  for  his  most  success- 
ful management  of  association  affairs  during 
1963  and  for  his  many  loyal  services  ren- 
dered during  the  past  25  years.  My  appre- 
ciation Is  also  extended  to  the  staff  for  their 
fine  work   during  my  term   of  office. 

To  all  members,  my  personal  best  wishes 
for  your  continued  success  and  profitable 
operations  in  the  futtire. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  E.  Wall. 

President. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, delivered  the  major  speech 
of  the  evening  to  the  New  England  Shoe 
&  Leather  Association.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy reviewed  the  progress  being  made 
by  industi7  and  congressional  leaders  on 
the  problem  of  mounting  shoe  Imports. 
Senator  Kennedy  reaffirmed  his  pledge 
to  support  the  Industry  In  its  efforts  to 
achieve  an  orderly  market  against  sharp 
and  disruptive  floods  of  imports,  and 
announced  that  he  is  aranglng  a  meet-- 
Ing  between  Senators  Muskik,  Pastorx, 
Members  of  the  nJ3.  House  Including 
Congressmen  Bukkk  and  Batss,  with 
President  Johnson. 

Other  highlights  <A  the  speeech  in- 
cluded : 
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The  latest  import  figures  for  1963. 
which  show  another  rise,  to  13.9  percent 
of  domestic  production,  more  than 
double  what  they  wore  2  years  ago. 

A  review  of  the  progress  being  made 
under  the  four-point  shoe  program  an- 
nounced last  October  by  President 
Kennedy. 

Emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
developments  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Investigation  of  import 
effects  which  the  industry  had  requested. 

Advanced  new  approaches  for  taking 
advantage  of  President  Kennedy's  order 
that  the  State  Department  help  the  In- 
dustry to  discuss  with  Japan  and  Italy 
the  possibility  of  voluntary  self-restraint 
on  imports. 

Commented  on  the  constructlveness' 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Industry's  efforts 
in  Washington. 

Aimounced  that  he  would  request 
President  Johnson's  strongest  support 
and  action  to  carry  through  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  help  tbe  industry 
help  itself  and  for  the  President's  "most 
sympathetic  consideration  for  the  indus- 
try's efforts  against  the  impact  of  im- 
ports." 

The  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather 
Association,  by  unanimous  vote,  ncxni- 
nated  and  elected  the  following  officers 
to  serve  during  the  current  year  for: 

President:  Bernard  S.  Shapiro,  American 
Oirl  Shoe  Co..  Boston. 

Vkse  presidents:  Joseph  Bloom.  A.  Sfmdler 
Oo..  Boston:  Robert  N.  Bass,  O.  H.  Baas  * 
Co..  WUton.  Maine:  Richard  N.  Sears,  Bates 
Shoe  Co.,  Webster. 

Treasurer:  Helmer  C.  Johanson.  Eagle  Sfioe 
Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Everett. 

Executive  vice  president:  Maxwell  Field, 
Swaznpecott. 

Secretary:  Edward  L.  Davis,  Newton. 

Nominated  for  reelection  all  eligible 
directors  as  follows : 

Bardd  P.  Berk,  Harman  Shoes,  Inc..  Ray- 
mond. N.H.:  Eliot  L.  Bernstein.  American 
Blltrite  Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea;  William  P.  Elli- 
son, Proctor  Ellison  Co.,  Boston;  DeFred  O. 
Fdts.  Jr..  Shaln  &  Co..  Inc.,  Boston;  William 
8.  "FnatT,  Jr..  Commonwealth  Shoe  and 
Leather  Co..  Whitman;  Paul  E.  Gardent.  Jr., 
Oarlln  Ai  Co..  Inc..  Boston;  Harold  D.  Gelllch, 
Oelllch  l^nnlng  Co.,  Taunton;  Harold  R. 
Goldberg.  Evangeline  Shoe  Corp..  Manches- 
ter, N.H.;  Alan  H.  Goldstein.  Plymouth  Shoe 
Co.,  Middleboro;  Howard  H.  Grayson,  Norr- 
wock  Shoe  Co..  Norrldgewock.  Maine;  Mlltoa 
Isenberg.  Continental  Shoe  Corp.,  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.;  Norman  Izenstatt.  B.  E.  Cole 
Co..  Norway.  Maine;  J.  S.  Kamborian,  Inter- 
national Shoe  Machine  Corp..  Boston;  Martin 
M.  Landay.  the  Green  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Boston;  Melvln  S.  Ornsteen.  Ornsteen 
Shoe  Co..  Inc..  Haverhill;  Myer  Saxe.  Kesslen 
Shoe  Co..  Kennebunk.  Maine;  Wlnthrop  A. 
Short,  Knapp  Bros.  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Corp..  Brockton;  Rl(duu^  W.  Shrlner.  French. 
Shrlner  &  Umer  Mfg.  Co..  Boston;  Robert 
Slff,  B-W  Footwear  Co..  Inc.,  Webster. 

Proposed  and  eletted  to  the  board  of 
directors  to  replace  Manuel  Alter,  Hel- 
mer C.  Johanson,  Joseph  Miller,  Simon 
Shain,  Q.  Elliot  Stickney  and  Richard 
N.  Tarlow,  all  of  whom  have  served 
loyally  for  4  consecutive  years  and  im- 
der  the  bylaws  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
election, the  following  members: 

David  N.  Borkum.  Dartmouth  Shoe  Co., 
Brockton;  F.  Keats  Boyd,  B.  A.  Corbln  &  Son 
Co..  Marlboro;  Paul  A.  Crane,  Roberts-Hart. 
Inc..  Keene.*  N.H.;  James  R.  McOinnity,  Mrs. 


Day's  Ideal  Baby  Shoe  Co.,   Inc.,  Danvers; 
George  Porter,  Porter  Shoe  Co.,  Milford. 

In  addition,  a  former  treasurer.  Sid- 
ney Spiegel,  of  Bruce  Shoe  Co.,  Inc..  Bid- 
deford,  Maine,  was  elected  as  a  director. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  at  the  Whole 
HoTise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  8190)  to  fix  the 
fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  tot 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yielding  to  me.  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  full  5  minutea  First 
of  all  I  want  to  say  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  very  excellent  Job  in  prepar- 
ing and  bringing  out  this  bill  as  well  as 
in  explaining  it.  C^iAinly  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  go  over  tbe  ground  that  has  been 
so  well  covered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  fitxn  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay].  However,  as  a  for- 
mer practitioner  of  patent  law,  I  would 
like  to  make  very  clear  my  oithusiastic 
support  for  this  bill.  A  good  many  of  the 
points  made  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  of 
course,  I  am  sure  are  motivated  by  the 
highest  possible  motives,  but  if  I  may  say 
so,  I  think  from  an  insider's  view  that 
they  lack  force  in  the  face  of  two  quali- 
ties of  the  bill  that  I  want  to  emphasize. 

First  of  aU  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  biU 
designed  to  meet  the  responsibilities  that 
are  imposed  on  the  C(xigress  to  be  finan- 
cially responsible.  This  Is  a  bill  which 
fits  in,  I  think,  with  the  very  admirable 
general  principle  that  when  special  ben- 
efits accrue  to  identifiable  reclpents 
above  and  beyond  those  which  accrue  to 
the  public  at  large,  those  recipients  ought 
to  suppoi-t  the  services  to  a  reasonable 
extent.  Certainly  this  bill  does  that.  It 
raises  the  level  of  the  support  for  the 
Patent  Office  provided  by  those  who  re- 
ceive special  benefits  from  the  Patent 
Office  from  about  30  percent  of  operating 
costs  to  about  75  percent.  While  one 
might  quibble  with  the  exact  amounts  of 
the  fees  imposed,  (me,  I  think,  is  almost 
compelled  to  recognize  this  principle  and 
to  recognize  that  the  committee  has  done 
a  careful  job  in  arriving  at  the  figures. 

If  you  want  to  argue  with  the  commit- 
tee you  will  get  into  a  numbers  game,  but 
I  think  with  very  little  profit 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
business  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
small  inventor  and  the  big  inventor, 
which  has  been  touched  upon  a  number 
of  times  this  afternoon,  has  already  been 
given  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
committee.  I  think  the  committee  has 
designed  a  fee  structure  both  with  respect 
to  application  fees  and  issuance  fees  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  this  business  of  the 


maintenance  fees  with  that  very  much 
in  mind.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  a  per- 
son who  gives  it  thought  that  with  Patent 
OfSce  operating  costs  having  gone  up  as 
they  have  since  1932,  and  returns  in 
terms  of  dollars  to  those  who  acquire 
patents  having  gone  up  as  surely  they 
must  have  and  obviously  have  since  1932, 
the  beneficiary  of  a  static  fee  system  is 
the  large  corporation  or  the  wealthy  in- 
ventor when  compared  with*  the  small 
business  competitor  or  the  individual  in- 
ventor. So  when  you  raise  fees  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rise  tn  costs  and  bene- 
fits, you  are  attempting,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  obviously  done,  to  equalize  the 
competitive  situation  of  those  two  classes 
of  Inventors  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  the  difference 
between  Uie  i4>Plication  fee  which  is  in- 
creased a  small  amovmt  and  the  issuance 
fee  which  is  increased  relatively  more, 
favors  the  small  inventor,  gives  him  his 
day  in  court  with  a  minimum  of  burden. 
So  that  I  think  the  committee  has.  con- 
trary to  suggestions  that  have  been  made, 
given  careful  thought  to  this  situation. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  fees 
traditionally  have  covered  the  costs  in 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  patent  system 
has  fiourished.  All  other  costs  and  fees 
have  gone  up;  returns  have  gone  up.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  meets  our 
financial  responsibilities  and  I  hope  it 
will  pass  by  a  very  heavy  majority. 


The  "Pass  Aloaff"  School— Education's 
Bifi^est  ChaHesfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORo.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  16, 1964 : 

Thi  "Pass  Axxjno"  School — ^Education's 

BiGGCST   CHAIXENGK 

(By  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education) 

The  scene  was  a  sjrmptCHn.  In  front  of  a 
grade  school  last  year  in  a  great  Midwestern 
city,  parents  walked  in  a  curious  picket  line. 
They  carried  placards  declaring:  "Teach  our 
kids  to  read" — teach  them  before  you  pass 
them  along. 

Here,  in  one  city,  was  a  strident  attack 
against  a  practice  of  discarding  standards, 
of  passing  children  along  from  grade  to  grade 
whether  or  not  they  were  qualified.  What 
triggered  the  picket  line  was  a  guarded  rec- 
ord sheet  of  reading  achievements  which  had 
somehow  reached  the  parents  of  an  eighth 
grade  class.  It  showed  that  out  of  the  entire 
graduating  (dass,  more  than  half  the  children 
were  rated  tram  fifth  grade  down  to  second 
greuie  level;  that  80  percent  had  failed  to 
reach  standards  of  eighth-grade  reading.  And 
yet  all  these  children  were  quietly  passed 
along. 

The  school  where  this  took  place  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  city  and  the  children  were 
Negroes.  But  the  line  that  set  them  apart 
was  not  color  alone.  Elsewhere  in  the  city 
are  white  children  who  are  no  less  lacking 
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Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  pupils 
In  the  central  Harlem  junior  high  schools  are 
performing  below  grade  level  In  both  reading 
comprehension  and  word  knowledge.  In  no 
Junior  high  school  here  is  the  proportion  of 
under  achievers  lees  than  70  percent — and  In 
some  schools  It  la  more  than  80  percent. 

The  pattern  of  test  and  IQ  scores  shows 
that  education  in  central  Harlem  is  marked 
by  massive  educational  deterioration.  The 
longer  pupils  are  in  school,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  who  fall  to  meet  established  and 
comparative  norms  of  academic  competence 
By  the  eighth  grade,  the  gross  damage  has 
been  done  and  acceptable  grade  levels  there- 
after are  never  attained. 

Prom  its  extenBlve  study  of  test  results, 
the  Harlem  organization  adds  fresh  coals  to 
the  growing  controversy  over  subetandard 
schools.  It  counters  one  popular  view, 
advanced  by  those  who  emphasize  the  cul- 
tural disadvantages  of  students,  that  the 
problem  of  education  in  the  slums  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  social  environment  outside  the 
schools.  When  children  of  poverty  go  to 
school.  It  is  held,  they  are  already  so  handi- 
capped that  no  school  system  can  bring  them 
up  to  standards. 

The  Harlem  youth  study,  however,  places 
far  less  stress  on  the  economic  and  social 
environment  of  the  child  and  far  more  on 
the  educational  environment  he  finds  in  the 
school  itself.  In  central  Harlem,  the  study 
observes,  schoolteachers  are  the  least  ex- 
perienced of  any  In  the  New  York  public 
schoor  system.  And  they  are  particularly 
inexperienced  In  coping  with  the  particular 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  If  the 
weakest  teachers  are  sent  to  teach  the  most 
deprived.  It  is  argued,  how  can  one  hope  for 
.  better  educational  achievement? 

This  argiunent  is  now  receiving  Increas- 
ing support  in  many  quarters — that  the 
education  of  slum  children  today  confronts 
the  Nation  with  a  clear  and  present  emer- 
gency; that  the  challenge,  now  unmet  by  the 
cities  and  States,  calls  for  specific  Federal 
action. 

William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  recently 
asked  few  Federal  action  In  a  speech  In  which 
he  pointed  out  that  in  19S0  8  percent  of 
our  population  more  than  25  years  old  had 
not  gone  beyond  fifth  grade;  that  40  percent 
had  nc>t  gone  beyond  eighth  grade;  that  less 
than  half  had  finished  secondary  school; 
and  that  nearly  4  million  children  between 
13  and  17  years  of  age  were  In  no  school  at 
all. 

Aroused  by  the  failings  of  metropolitan 
education.  Mr.  Paley  advocated  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  employ  Federal 
funds  to  raise  educational  achievement,  even 
if  it  meant  diverting  funds  allotted  to  States 
for  other  purposes. 

John  Kenneth  Oalbraith,  Harvard  profes- 
sor, former  Ambassador  to  India,  and  au- 
thor of  "The  Affluent  Society,"  has  called  for 
"an  attack  on  proverty  by  what  I  would 
Judge  to  be  the  most  effective  single  step 
that  could  be  taken." 

Professor  Oalbraith  provocatively  suggested 
that  an  emergency  education  program  be  un- 
dertaken In  1964 : 

"Why  don't  we  select  •  •  •  the  hundred 
lowest  income  counties  (or  In  the  case  of 
urban  slums  more  limited  areas  of  equal 
peculation)  and  designate  them  as  special 
educational  districts.  They  would  then  be 
equipped  •  •  •  with  a  truly  excellent  and 
comprehensive  school  plant,  Including  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  •    •   • 

"Then,  in  the  manner  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  with  ample  pay,  an  elite  body  of  young 
teachers  would  be  assembled.  •  •  •  tough  and 
well  trained  enough  to  take  on  the  worst 
slums,  protid  to  go  to  Harlan  Coxmty  or  to 
Harlem.  In  the  year  following,  we  would 
proceed  to  the  next  most  abysmal 
areas  •  •  •." 
Professor  Oalbraith's  solution,  one  among 


many  possibilities,  may  sound  extreme.  But 
It  may  well  take  measures  as  bold  as  these 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  delay  and  ex- 
cuses— and  to  get  on  with  the  major  busi- 
ness of  raising  the  level  of  education  in  our 
neglected  city  slums. 

Unless  we  do,  the  problem  will  surely  get 
worse.  In  the  past,  perhaps,  the  poorly  edu- 
cated could  hope  that  by  hard  work  they 
could  earn  a  living.  Today,  in  our  advanc- 
ing, automated  economy,  the  poorly  edu- 
cated Increasingly  find  the  doors  of  employ- 
ment closed. 

If  we  fall  to  act — to  live  up  to  our  Ideals 
of  universal  education  and  equal  opportu- 
nity— today's  growing  emergency  will  become 
an  explosive  social  problem  endangering  our 
society  for  generations  to  come. 


Millions  Flow  From  Zooe  Into 
Panama's  EcoMmy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  nx>aiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  ifi  of  paramount  importance  that  all 
Americans  understand  the  amount  of 
money  flowing  from  the  activities  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  into  the  Panama- 
nian econMny.  This  figure  is  established 
at  $82,465,000,  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Republic  ot  Pan- 
ama in  reply  to  a  request  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Republic  for  such  inf orma- 
ticm  in  April  of  1963.  This  figure  Is  in 
addition  to  foreign  aid  funds  which  are 
estimated  at  $111.1  million  during  the 
program  and  are  estimated  at  $9  million 
for  this  year. 

I  Uiink  a  summarization  of  the  break- 
down of  these  figures  Is  interesting  and 
enlightening  and  I  submit  them  for  the 
Rkcoro. 

Millions  Plow  Prom  Zone  Into  Panamas 
Economy 
In  dollars,  $83,465,000  was  paid  out  from 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panamanians  in  salaries, 
retirement,  and  disability  payments,  and 
through  purchases  of  goods  and  services  dur- 
ing 1962.  These  figures  were  submitted  in 
AprU  1963  by  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Republic  of  Panania  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  statistics  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic.  The 
$82,465,000  paid  from  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  does  not  Include  the  Canal  Zone 
annuity  of  « 1. 930.000  which  the  United  States 
pays  to  Panama. 

Salaries  to  non-U.S.  citizens  employed  in 
the  Canal  Zone  accounted  for  $33,035,000  of 
the  $83.4f66.000.  The  net  payments  of  sala- 
ries to  non-U.S.  citizens,  the  report  shows, 
rose  from  $36,358,000.  in  1960  to  $39,760,000 
in  1961  and  then  to  $83,025,000  in  1962.  This 
figure  includes  estimated  net  paypoents  to 
all  non-U.S.  citizens  employed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  by  U.S.  agencies,  contractors,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  shlp4png  agents, 
clubs,  chiu^hes,  oU  companies,  banks,  and 
employee  associations. 

Retirement  and  disability  payments  by  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  to  Panama  rest- 
dents  rose  from  $3,936,000  in  I960  to  $S.469,- 
000  at  the  time  of  the  report. 
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Direct  purchases  by  U.S.  Oovernment  agen- 
cies In  the  Republic  of  Panama  totaled  $11,- 
781.000  in  1963.  Purchases  of  goods  in 
Panama  by  UJ9.  Oovernment  agencies 
brought  $10,479,000  into  the  Republic  and 
purchases  of  services  furnished  the  RepubUe 
of  Panama  an  additional  $1302.000. 

Purchases  of  goods  in  Panama  by  private 
organizations  in  the  Canal  Zone  added  an- 
other $4,400,000  to  the  sums  that  went  Into 
the  Republic  of  Panama  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

Contractors'  purchases  in  Panama  of  goods 
and  services  for  Canal  Zone  proJec*^s  in- 
creased to  $10,668,000  in  1962  from  $8,400,000 
in  1960. 

UJ3.  citizens  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone 
spent  $19,156,000  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
in  the  period  covered  by  the  UB.  Embassy 
report.  Expenditures  by  the  UB.-cltizen  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  Zone  showed  an  Increase 
of  $6,166,000  since  1960.  The  figure  for  that 
year  totaled  $13,990,000.  In  1961  the  VJS. 
citizens  «npIoyed  in  the  Canal  Zone  spent 
$15,676,000  in  Panama  and  their  pttrchases 
increased  the  following  year  to  $19,155,000. 


Behind  tbe  Scenes  m  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'     HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

•JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the 
Rbcobo  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
Panama  situation  which  appeared  in  the 
Wllkes-Barre  Times-Leader,  the  news- 
paper serving  the  home  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Peiinsylvanla,  Dak  Flood,  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  effort  to  warn  America  of 
the  consequences  of  our  policies  In  Pan- 
ama. I  think  It  will  prove  enlightening 
to  all  who  read  It: 

BXHIND  TRX  SCXNKS  IN  PANAMA 

At  3:40  pjn.  on  Monday.  January  IS,  eaves- 
droppers on  the  shortwave  sadio  maintained 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 
in  Washington,  D.C..  overheard  Fidel  Castro's 
man  "Che"  Ouevara  announce  to  the  Latin 
American  world  that  the  "Panama  dead  and 
wounded  represent  only  a  small  sample  6f 
what  wlU  be  done  to  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
icas. The  Sierra  ICaestra  is  now  all  along 
the  e(»tlnent  of  South  America."  (The 
Sierra  Maestra,  of  coiuse,  refers  to  Castro's 
guerrilla  hideout  in  Batista's  Cuba.) 

In  plain  words,  Ouevara  was  telling  Cas- 
tro's operatives  everywhere  from  Panama  to 
Uruguay  that  the  crunch  of  revolution  had 
come.  Significantly,  at  this  very  m<Knent, 
Fidel  Castro  was  hobnobbing  In  Uoecow  with 
BQinishchev. 

So  who  hitf  been  had  In  the  Panamanian 
crisis?  The  United  States,  of  course,  has  been 
made  to  look  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  In  accepting  the  propaganda  that  now 
is  the  time  to  tell  the  grlngoe  to  get  out, 
Panama's  President  Roberto  Chiari  has  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  serving  as  a  catspaw 
for  the  Castroites.  He  may  be  s\ire  that,  as 
a  "liberal"  politico  who  is  devoted  to  par- 
liamentary institutions,  his  own  days  are 
numbered  by  the  manipulators  of  the  hour 
and  minute  hands  on  the  Castroite  clock. 

Why  did  Chlarl  elect  to  play  patsy  for 
Fidel?  The  answer  ooold  be  that  the 
Panamanian  Oovernment  had  to  do  eome- 
thlng  to  eover  tts  failure  to  carry  cut  its 
own  oommltment  to  the  Alllanoe  for  rrogriiM. 

Tlie  oomparatlvw  dollar  figures  ta  tbe  caae 
•n  eztranaly  tntruetlve.  One  of  Prealdeiit 
Chiart'li  frlpai  ts  Ikat  the  xnuted  8tatH 


hasnt  bem  paying  enough  for  canal  use — 
the  amount  of  rent  money  that  went  to  Pan- 
ama in  1963  was  $1.9  million.  Taken  by  it- 
self, this  iwyment  could  be  said  to  err  on 
the  niggardly  side,  since  the  canal  take  fen- 
the  United  States  is  $60  mlHlon.  But,  in  ad- 
dltlcKi  to  the  $1.9  million  rent,  the  residual 
benefits  to  Panama,  in  the  form  of  payrolls 
and  other  hidden  accruals,  come  to  an  an- 
nual sum  of  $11  million. 

President  Chlarl  might  still  argue  that  this 
is  little  enough.  But  In  addition  to  canal 
money.  Panama,  in  1963.  could  have  availed 
itself  of  $41  million  of  U.S.  money  aUocated 
to  it  under  Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

The  sad  truth  is  that,  of  this  projected  $41 
million.  Panama  could  only  manage  to  use 
$16  million.  Of  tbe  $3.9  million  avaUable  to 
help  Panamanian  farmers,  only  $85,000  had 
been  used  through  October  of  1963.  The 
United  States  had  earmarked  $4  mUllon  for 
nual  electrification — but  only  $150,000  of 
this  had  been  spent.  Out  of  $10  million 
ticketed  for  the  ccmstructlon  of  low-cost 
houses  and  schools,  only  $3  million  had  been 
turned  into  buildings  or  the  purchase  of 
building  materials. 

What  this  failure  to  make  use  of  Alliance 
for  Progress  money  means  is  that  the  Panama 
Oovemment  has  yet  to  work  out  the  forms 
that  are  necessary  to  lift  the  local  population 
out  of  poverty. 

The  scapegoatlng  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Chiari 's  government  has  played 
directly  into  Castro's  hands.  And  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  Castro  planned  it  that 
way.  The  whole  Panamanian  business 
clicks  neaUy  Into  place  with  Che  Guevara's 
timetable  for  Latin  Am^ioan  subversion. 

The  Cuban  assault  on  Latin  America  as 
a  whole  began  in  April  196«,  with  a  bold, 
brutal  military  Invasion  of  Panama  by  Cas- 
troites. This  was  a  little  too  much  fcv  a 
sovereign  Latin  American  nation  to  stomach, 
and  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Organlzatku 
ot  American  States  to  stt^  it. 

So  Castro  and  Che  Ouevara  took  one  step 
baclEward  in  order  to  take  two  steps  for- 
ward. Hiere  followed  the  paramilitary  in- 
filtration of  countries  such  as  Panama. 

In  January  of  1963,  Panamanian  sub- 
veTBlvee  trained  by  Russians  in  CubaM  10 
guerrUla  camps  began  receiving  arats  from 
fl.'dilng  vessels  which  put  In  at  the  Penlnsiila 
del  Toro  and  at  the  Beach  of  Chariguen  at 
the  Costa  Rican  border.  Meanwhile,  Vic- 
tor Avila,  the  secretary  of  the  Panamanian 
Student  Federation,  announced : 

"This  country,  like  all  of  Latin  America, 
win  inevitably  follow  the  nwd  taken  by  Pl- 
del  Castro  to  communism." 

With  the  subversives  and  the  students 
well  coached,  the  fact  that  Incidents  hap- 
pened spontaneously  at  places  far  distant 
from  each  other  along  the  Canal  Zone  bcr- 
ders  is  easily  explained.  Che  Ouevara,  a 
Trotskylte  type  of  Napoleon,  knows  what  he 
is  doing. 

And  the  liberals  in  Panama  have  been 
had. 


Shipyards  and  Secnrity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soura  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokb  an 
edlt(»-ial  which  appeared  In  the  News 
and  Courier.  Chaileston.  B.C.,  December 
30, 1963,  eonceminff  oar  naval  italpyardi. 


The  editorial  is  one  of  the  few  that 
has  ^own  the  other  side  of  the  coin  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  shutting 
down  of  our  naval  shipyards.  It  Is  a 
challenging  editorial  and  it  presents 
points  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  administration  and 
eventually  the  Congress  must  answer. 
The  U.S.  fleet  is,  in  fact,  growing  ob- 
solete; we  are  not  replacing  our  ships 
at  a  suflBcient  pace  to  maintain  our  naval 
supremacy. 

If  there  Is  no  need  for  naval  shipyards, 
then  there  is  ao  question  that  they 
should  be  shut  down.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  pure  econwny  and  too  little  attention 
paid  to  the  need  for  national  security. 

We  could  economize  in  many  ways — 
by  abolishing  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  taxpayers,  for  a 
brief  period,  might  see  a  rather  substan- 
tial example  of  economy.  But  such  ac- 
tion might  also  have  a  more  permanent 
effect;  namely,  the  elimination  of  our 
form  of  government. 

Before  we  close  down  any  naval  ship- 
yard, we  must  be  satisfied  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  consistent  with  national 
security,  and  not  solely  in  the  Interest 
of  econcxny.  It  won't  do  us  much  good 
to  say,  when  It  is  tdo  late,  that  we  should 
have  kept  that  naval  shipyard  while  we 
had  it 

I  assure  the  editors  of  the  News  and 
Courier  that  I  intend  to  explore  this 
matter  at  the  appropriate  time  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  also  intend  to 
go  into  the  question  of  bomber  produc- 
tion and  many  other  items  affecting  our 
national  security.  Economy  is  some- 
thing we  all  i^}plaud,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  our  survival. 

I  would  like  to  increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  dollars,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  having  to  first  convert  them 
into  rubles. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SHXPTAUDe  AND  SSCUlITt 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara's  study  of  naval  shipyards, 
with  an  eye  to  closing  some,  is  simply  an 
economy  measure  hasnt  paid  attention  to 
the  overall  effort  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 

This  effort  can  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
ways  by  those  who  study  the  composition, 
construction  program  and  deployment  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

First  the  shipyards.  If  no  need  existed  tor 
naval  shipyards,  it  would  be  understandable 
that  closings  should  be  plaimed.  But  tbe 
U.S.  fleet  Lb  growing  obsolete.  Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships,  the  most  authoritative  annual  re- 
port an  the  navies  of  the  world,  said  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  VS.  Navy  is  full  of 
aging  surface  craft,  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
and  lu'o- Communist  countries  are  buUdlng 
modem  warships. 

Tbe  bulk  of  U.S.  ships,  which  provide  se- 
curity for  the  United  States  from  Cuba  to 
South  Vietnam,  were  buUt  during  World 
War  n.  These  ships  need  to  be  replaced  by 
modem  vessels.  Mr.  McNamara  is  not  press- 
ing a  replacement  program.  Instead,  many 
observers  conclude  that  he  has  decided  to 
scrap  the  sxirf  ace  fleet  on  a  step-by-step  basis. 

If  Americans  were  told  by  Mr.  McNamara 
that  he  intended  to  scuttle  a  large  purtlon  of 
the  fleet,  he  wouldn't  stay  in  office  a  week. 

But  scuttling  can  be  acooznpUshed  by  La- 
direct  meaas,  simply  by  not  building  ships 
to  replace  those  that  have  worn  oat.  This 
appesn  to  be  tbe  Mdlamant  plan.  He  Is 
doing  little  to  give  the  country  the  new  com- 
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and  persons  in  the  doctor's  home,  were  on 
the  receiving  end  of  these  vicious,  revolting 
diatribes — ^then.  suddenly,  they  ceased. 
Word  had  come  from  Dallas  that  the  alleged 
ssHSOTln  of  President  Kennedy  was  not  a 
rlghtwlnger,  but «  professed  Marxtot,  a  rup- 
porter  of  the  Communist  Castro  regime  in 
Red  Cuba. 

Behind  thto  ordeal  to  which  Dr.  Savarese, 
hto  staff,  and  hto  household  were  submitted 
is  a  continued  story.  It  will  have  its  con- 
clusion written  on  a  nationwide  script  In  the 
months  of  political  strife  that  lie  ahead. 
Because  the  sole  reason  for  what  happened 
to  this  39-year-old,  6-foot-4  gynecologist — a 
prominent  Catholic  layman  In  Washington, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  University  In  1946.  and 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School  in 
1949 — was  political. 

Dr.  Savarese  is  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Republican  Central  Committee 
He  to  also  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. The  day  of  the  Dallas  tragedy  was. 
by  chance,  also  the  climax  of  a  press-televl- 
slon-radio  blitz  (spearheaded  by  the  Wash- 
ington Poet)  to  force  Dr.  Savarese  to  resign 
either  from  the  GOP  committee,  or  from  the 
Birch  Society. 

Much  of  the  doctor's  adult  reading  was 
from  papal  encyclicals  which  stressed  the  Ir- 
reconcilability of  Catholicism  and  commu- 
nism. Some  of  the  reading  was  the  work  of 
Conununlst  leaders  and  spokesmen  who 
stressed  the  Irreconcilability  of  communism 
and  capitalism.  The  most  direct,  uncom- 
promtolng  antl-Communtot  literature  he  dis- 
covered was  that  which  was  put  out  or 
promoted  by  the  John  Birch  Society.  Among 
the  many  books  which  he  devoured  was 
"Tito:  Moscow's  Trojan  Horse"  written  by 
Slobodan  Draskovlch.  published  by  the  Henry 
Regnery  Co.  The  author,  but  not  the  pub- 
li*er,  was  a  Birch  member. 

Then,  Dr.  Savarese  met  Draskovlch,  a 
Yugoslav-American  lawyer  from  the  Chicago 
area.  Draskovlch's  father  had  been  assas- 
sinated in  the  1920'B,  as  President  Kennedy 
would  be  In  the  1960's,  by  a  Communist 
Draskovlch  himself  was  devoting  hto  life  to 
writing,  speaking  and  organizing  toward  the 
liberation  of  hto  native  homeland  from  the 
Conununtot  conspiracy.  Since  every  antl- 
Communtot  organization  to  a  force  In  the 
worldwide  struggle,  Draskovlch  had  Joined 
the  Birch  Society.  Dr.  Savarese.  after  deep 
conversations  with  Draskovlch  decided  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

There  were  no  hocus-pocus  ceremonies  of 
initiation.  Dr.  Savarese  made  his  applica- 
tion by  mall  and  agreed  to  pay  the  $3  a 
month  dues.  He  became  a  member  in  Janu- 
ary 1961.  Since  the  membership  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conscientious  affirmation  with  him. 
Dr.  Savarese  kept  it  no  secret.  He  allowed 
his  name  to  be  used  as  an  endorser  of  the 
society.  Also,  when  he  was  solicited  by  a  Re- 
publican friend  for  nomination  to  the  Re- 
publican central  committee,  Dr.  Savarese 
gladly  consented. 

By  February  13.  1963,  he  was  both  a  Birch 
Society  chapter  leader  and  a  Republican 
Party  offlcial.     His  troubles  started. 
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Wednesday,  January  22.  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  5  years  it  has 
been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve 
in  Congress  with  the  Honorable  Jeffery 


CoHKLAN.  Not  only  do  I  consider  him  to 
be  a  friend  but  I  also  admire  his  many 
achievements  as  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor. 

We  work  closely  on  matters  pertaining 
to  our  home  county  of  Alameda  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  people  of  his  district,  our 
State,  and  our  Nation  can  be  very  proud 
of  the  distinguished  leadership  being 
provided  by  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Congressman  Cohelan's  tireless  efforts 
in  pursuit  of  the  highest  example  of  pub- 
lic service  make  it  only  fitting  that  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  be-  given  in  his  honor. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  dinner  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
mund O.  Brown,  delivered  a  moving 
tribute  to  Jeff. 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  fine  remarks  of  the 
Governor,  delivered  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
on  January  15,  1964. 

Address    bt    Gov.    Edmund    G.    Bbown    at 
Testimonial     Dinner     ros     Conokx8s><an 
Jeff  Cohelan,  Goodman  Hall.  Jack  Lon- 
don Sqttarx,  Oakland,  Januast  15,  1964 
We    are    here    tonight    to   honor   a   great 
Congressman    and    a    great   cltlaen    of   this 
community.    More  than  that  we  are  here  to 
honor — and    share    In — those    things    Jdt 
Cohelan  believes  in  and  has  been  fighting 
for   all   of  his  life. 

For  thto  to  the  true  secret  of  the  viability 
and  strength  of  aui  free  society — that  all 
share  in  the  decisions  of  those  we  select  in 
the  elective  process. 

The  great  outpotulng  of  grief  at  the  death 
of  President  Keiuiedy  demonstrated  that 
basic  truth.  We  mourned  not  Just  the  man 
but  bis  faith  in  America,  hto  democratic 
Ideals  and  hto  abiding  belief  In  the  future 
of  our  country  and  Its  people. 

We  admired  hto  youth,  hto  coiirage,  his 
strength  and  hto  Intelligence  but  we  knew 
these  were  secondary  to  the  man's  philo- 
sophy and  beliefs. 

So  too  It  to  that  tonight  we  honor  Jarr 
Cohelan.  We  see  in  him  a  pckrtner  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson — a 
flghter  for  civil  rights,  for  economic  and 
social  Justice,  for  Jobs,  medicare  and  peace. 
The  death  of  President  Kennedy  demon- 
strated another  basic  truth — that  the  torch 
of  freedom  and  democracy  to  not  carried  by 
a  single  man.  but  by  many. 

Today  the  torch  to  held  high  by  Lyndon 
Johnson.  In  hto  magnificent  state  of  the 
Union  message  a  week  ago  he  called  again 
for  equal  opportunity  for  all,  for  an  end  to 
poverty  and  unemployment  and  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

And  we  are  here  tonight  to  tell  President 
Johnson.  Jett  Cohbjin,  and  the  people  of 
thto  State  that  we  shall  answer  the  trumpet's 
call  to  help  build  a  nation  "that  to  free  from 
want,  and  a  world  that  to  free  from  hate." 

We  win  accompltoh  thto  through  the  co- 
operation of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  a  partnership  of  democracy  that, 
I  believe.  Is  entering  a  new  era  in  California. 

Let  me  now  review  with  you  otir  involve- 
ment In  that  partnership  In  five  key  areas 
mentioned  by  the  President  In  hto  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

Of  first  priority  at  home  and  nationally  to 
civil  rights.  No  other  issue  to  as  demanding 
of  solution,  as  urgent,  as  long  standing. 

Nowhere  to  that  need  g^reater  than  right 
here  in  the  seventh  district.  And  no  other 
district  in  California  has  a  Congressman  who 
has  shown  more  concern  for  clvU  rights  than 
Jett  Cohelan.  He  has  cosponsored  the  ad- 
ministration's omnibus  civil  rights  bill  and 
he  has  introduced  legislation  to  create  a  per- 
manent civil  rights  commission  and  a  Federal 
fair  employment  practice  commission. 
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I  say  here  tonight  let  us  give  Jzir  Cors- 
LAN  thto  fighting  pledge  to  take  back  to 
Washington  to  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress — California  wants  civil  rights  legis- 
lation and  It  wants  It  now. 

Let  us  tell  the  Nation  that  California  has 
laws  forbidding  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations, employment,  and  housing  and 
that  our  citizens  in  traveling  to  other  States 
are  entitled  to  the  same  decent  treatment 
they  legally  enjoy  here. 

But  let  us  also  be  reminded  that  civil 
rights  are  never  safe  from  attack.  The 
author  of  our  fair  housing  tow  In  the  last 
session  of  the  State  legtolature.  Byron  Rum- 
ford,  can  tell  you  that. 

The  real  estate  Industry  of  this  State 
would  legalize  bigotry  and  breed  new  ractol 
conflicts  with  Its  initiative  measure  to  de- 
stroy the  Rumford  Act.  I  pray  that  they  will 
not  succeed.  I  ask  you  to  help  me  see  that 
they  do  not. 

If  our  civil  rights  are  never  safe  from 
attack,  let  us  also  remember  that  we  have 
not  secured  them  for  all.  Dtocrimlnatlon  to 
legally  forbidden  but  there  to  covert  dto- 
crimlnatlon of  all  kinds. 

There  to  de  facto  segregation  In  our  schools. 
And  our  ghettoes  are  growing  larger,  not 
smaller.  We  need  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  to  tear  down  ghetto  walto  and  pro- 
vide all  of  our  citizens  an  equal  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  economic  and  social  benefits 
of  thto  great  Nation. 

President  Johnson's  second  legtolatlve  pri- 
ori^ to  to  cut  Income  taxes  by  $11  billion. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  thto  tax  cut  will  do  for 
California. 

First,  It  would  add  some  $4.5  billion  to 
Calif crnto'k  personal  Income— an  average  of 
$260  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child^-each 
year  through  new  economic  activity  and 
tnxa  the  tax  reduction  Itself.  Second,  It 
would  bring  In  an  Immedtote  increase  of 
$160  million  In  State  revenue  without  a 
single  change  In  tax  rates. 

Tbe  tax  cut  will  be  a  massive  step  toward 
achieving  another  important  objective  which 
we  share  with  the  Federal  Government — 
easing  at  poverty  and  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment. 

President  Johnson  has  said  one -fifth  of 
the  Nation  to  living  on  the  outskirts  of  hope, 
on  the  edge  of  despair  born  of  poverty  and 
Joblessness.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Oak- 
land and  all  Callfomlans.  let  me  tell  you 
we  have  our  one-fifth,  too. 

Within  a  few  blocks  of  thto  hall  there  are 
families  living  with  that  despair.  And  the 
condition  to  not  peculiar  to  Oakland.  A  re- 
port to  our  welfare  study  ccHnmisslon  shows 
that  a  half -million  CallfcYnlans  live  on  less 
than  $2,000  per  year  per  famUy  of  four. 
Another  1.5  million  are  living  on  less  than 
$4,000  per  year  per  family  of  four. 

Poverty  cuts  across  all  lines — the  aged. 
the  minorities,  the  disabled,  the  ilUterates, 
the  sick,  farmworkers,  and  those  unskilled 
workers  for  whom  there  are  no  Jobs. 

It  to  time  to  take  our  heads  out  of  the 
sand:  face  poverty  In  California;  and  fight 
it  wherever  we  find  It. 

In  our  cars,  over  our  freeways,  and  into  our 
suburbs  we  flee  from  the  slums  and  ghettoes 
which  hide  the  sordid  facts  of  the  failure  of 
our  society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Berkeley  Welfare  Com- 
mission and  city  coxmcllman,  Jeft  Cohexjut 
learned  where  poverty  to  and  what  It  means. 

He  can  tell  you  how  It  stunts  and  warps 
and  corrodes  a  dhlld;  how  Its  despair  eats 
Into  the  agett;  how  It  slowly  destroys  the 
spirit  of  a  mother  and  father. 

As  dtotrlct  attorney  In  San  Fransctoeo  I 
saw  crime  bred  In  the  slums.  As  attorney 
general  I  saw  the  cost  at  that  crime.  Mow, 
as  Governor,  I  can  testify  to  Its  enormous 
social  waste. 

Unemployment  alone  to  costing  us  $2.6 
billion  annually  in  lost  personal  inoome  and 
another  $3  or  $4  billion  In  'lost  production. 


Hundreds  of  millions  toon  are  loat  In 
paying  for  the  soctol  diseases  ot  poverty — 
crime,  mental  illness,  welfare  payments,  and 
dtoectse. 

Must  the  poor  always  be  wi'Oi  \k?  I  do 
not  think  so.  Nor  do  the  President  and  Jbt 
CoHzuur. 

In  California  we  have  begun  the  attack  on 
poverty  and  unemployment  thnnigh  these 
programs: 

A  new  commission  on  manpower,  automa- 
tion, and  technology  to  undertake  a  massive 
study  of  problems  of  unemployment,  man- 
power training  and  skill  needs  and  develop 
programs  to  solve  the  problems. 

Youth  training  and  rehablUtation  pro- 
grams with  Federal.  State,  and  local  aastot- 
ance  to  get  dropouts  back  Into  school  and 
save  boya  and  glrto  who  have  been  swept 
aside  in  the  situns. 

A  pilot  youth  conservation  and  training 
camp  program  combining  outdoor  conserva- 
tion work  and  education  for  high  school 
dropouts. 

A  program  of  compensatory  educaticm  for 
ctilturally  deprived  children  whose  home  en- 
vironment has  stunted  their  Intellectual  and 
social  growth.    . 

It's  slow  work,  fighting  poverty,  llllt«-acy, 
and  delinquency.  Its  roots  are  detfp  and  an- 
cient— ^partly  economic,  partly  social,  partly 
cultural.  Discrimination  and  segregation 
have  slowed  the  fight.  So  have  language 
difficulties  and  unemployment. 

But  a  beginning  has  been  made  once  again. 
With  the  will,  with  energy,  and  with  wit,  we 
shall  overcome  It. 

Hand  In  hand  with  poverty  go  Illiteracy 
and  a  paucity  of  educatloncd  skllto.  In  edu- 
cation we  have  developed  the  know-how,  the 
plant  and  the  skllto  to  do  a  Job.  And  It  to 
here  we  are  making' the  best  progress. 

For  In  California  we  have  made  educa- 
tion available  to  all  on  a  scale  not  matched 
by  any  other  State  or  nation  In  the  world. 

We  spend  more  teaching  our  children  than 
43  other  States  spend  on  their  total  budgets. 
We  have  the  greatest  number  of  chlldven  In 
schooto  and  In  our  universities  and  colleges. 
We  have  the  highest  paid  teachers.  We 
have  the  most  comprehensive  system  of  tui- 
tion-free higher  education  In  the  world. 

Still  we  are  not  keeping  up  with  modern 
needs.  Some  25  percent  of  our  youngsters 
drop  out  of  school. 

That  to  below  the  national  average  but  It 
to  still  too  high. 

However  great  ova  effort,  I  think  we  must 
face  up  to  two  situations  with  respect  to 
increasing  and  paying  for  education. 

First,  local  property  taxpayers  cannot  take 
on  more  of  the  burden.  The  propoty  tax 
already  to  overworked.  And  great  Inequi- 
ties have  risen  In  taxing  for  schooto. 

In  Atomeda  Coiinty,  for  example,  we  have 
the  case  of  a  $1.08  tax  rate  In  highly  Indus- 
trtollzed  &neryvllle  and  a  $3.89  tax  In  Al- 
bany. At  the  high  school  level  each  Kmery- 
ville  chUd  to  backed  by  $316,000  of  assessed 
valuaUon  compared  with  $23,000  In  Albany. 

To  correct  such  Inequities  we  need  a  sys- 
tem of  countywlde  school  tax  equalization 
with  rich  dtotrlcts  and  poor  dtotzlcts  equally 
sharing  the  burden  of  education. 

I  Intend  to  ask  the  legtototure  for  such 
legtototlon  n^xt  month  In  a  spectol  call. 

Second,  we  need  substantially  greater  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  education. 
The  current  Congress  has  made  a  start  with 
Its  ald-to-educatlon  bill.  President  Johnson 
correctly  points  out  that  thto  Congress  hn^ 
done  more  for  education  than  any  since 
post- World  War  11. 

But  when  you  consider  that  California 
alone  to  spending  more  for  education  than 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent  to  spending  for  all 
the  States,  you  have  a  measure  at  the  imbal- 
ance which  has  been  created  through  yean  of 
neglect. 

California  to  paying  for  that  Federal  neg- 
lect In  social  costs  created  by  immigrants 


from  other  States  whose  educational  attain- 
ments are  so  Inadequate  that  they  cannot 
sustain  themselves  here.  There  to  a  direct 
and  high  correlation  between  unemployment 
and  poverty  and  lack  of  educational  skills. 

To  break  that  chain.  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  has  called  for  a  massive  assault  on 
poverty  through  Intensive  and  sustained  edu- 
cational programs  In  our  depressed  areas-^ 
the  slums  and  riu'al  pockets  of  poverty.  The 
Federal  Government  has  the  resovu-ces  for  the 
Job.  I  ask  Jeff  Cohelan  to  carry  the  message 
back  to  Washington  that  Callfomto  would 
welc(»ne  and  support  such  a  program. 

I  would  like  to  close  now  with  one  final 
reference  to  another  program  In  which  Jeff 
has  been  active  and  which  to  close  to  our 
hearts  in  California — medical  care  for  the 
aged.  Jeff  has  asked  for  creation  of  a  House 
Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged. 

He  has  cosponsored  the  administration's 
medicare  bill. 

Here  again  we  have  an  example  of  the  need 
for  cloee  Federal -State- local  cooperation. 
California  has  one  of  the  largest  Kerr-Mllto 
medical  aid  programs  In  the  Nation.  But  I 
can  tell  you  tonight  that  it  has  been  found 
to  be  totally  and  tragically  Inadequate.  No 
longer  can  the  facts  of  Its  Inadequacies  be 
hidden — ^no  matter  how  hard  the  American 
Medical  Association  wishes  them  away. 

We  are  not  properly  taking  care  of  our 
aged  sick. 

We  cannot  do  It  under  Kerr-Mllto. 

We  need  a  Federal  sjrstem  of  social  se- 
curity deductions  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  medical  aid  for  the  aged.  Let  us 
not  turn  our  backs  on  the  men  and  women 
who  helped  provide  us  with  the  greatest 
prosperity  this  country  has  ever  known.  Let 
us  give  future  generations  the  chance  to 
help  themselves  In  their  old  age  and  not 
force  them  Into  shameful  poverty  before  pro- 
viding help. 

Medicare,  education,  poverty,  civil  rights 
•  •  •  those  are  some  of  the  priorities.  There 
are  many  others — disarmament,  peace,  for- 
eign aid.  transit,  housing,  and  crime.  The 
itot  to  long,  my  friends,  and  the  road  ahead 
to  long. 

SeUtoh,  narrow  Interest  will  block  the  road. 
Prejudice  and  Ignorance  will  thwart  us. 
Partisanship  will  be  used  to  delay  and  di- 
minish the  effort. 

Nor  can  we  expect  to  achieve  those  goato 
In  100  days  or  1.000.  But  we  have  made  a 
start.    And  the  people  are  with  us. 

Here  tonight  we  have  the  Ingredients  for 
progress  and  success — an  able  representative 
in  Congress,  a  commitment  for  progress  at 
the  State  level,  and  local  leadership  to  trans- 
late program  Into  action. 

Those  are  the  dynamics  of  our  democracy; 
those  are  the  elements  of  the  new  partner- 
ship for  progress  that  we  shall  forge  In  1B64 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  begun  by  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  taken  up  by  President 
Johnson  against  "the  ccnnmon  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself." 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  nc>nrsTi.VAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  January  8, 1964 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pransylvanla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  calendar  of  events 
of  the  National  OaUery  of  Art: 
FxBSTTAar  1904,  Nationu.  Oallzet  or  Akt 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays,  10  ajn..  to  5  pjn.; 
Sundays,  2  pjn.  to  10  pjn.    Admission  to 
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tnt   to    the    gallery   and   to   all   programs 
■chMluled. 

Pomanent  eoU«  stloa:  Palnttnga  and  aculp- 
ture  oompriatng  tl  i«  MaUoo.  Samual  H.  Kreoa. 
Wlden«r,  and  Ch(  uttr  Dala  oollectlona,  vltli 
glfta  from  other  lonon.  are  located  on  the 
main  floor.  The  V71dener  oollectlon  of  dec- 
orattTe  arta  Is  oni  he  ground  floor. 

Oootinulng  ezh  Ibttton:  Patntlnga  from  the 
ICuaeum  of  Ifode  n  Art,  New  York.  Ground 
floor,  central  gaUary,  gaUertes  0~1  through 
0-18.    Through  1  larch  23. 

Recent  pubUcitlon:  Paintings  trom  the 
ICuaeum  of  Mode  n  Art.  New  York.  Exhibi- 
tion catalog:  10(  pages,  0  by  10%  inches, 
with  preface  by  John  Walker,  foreward  by 
Ren6  d'Hamonct  art.  and  introduction  by 
Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr  .  13  color  plates,  141  black- 
and-white  lllusti  stions,  reproducing  all  of 
the  153  painting  i  in  the  exhibition;  92.50 
postpaid. 

New  reproduct  ons:  11-  by  14- inch  color 
reproductions.  I  erthe  Iforlsot.  "In  the  Din- 
ing Boom";  Petn  s  Clulstus.  "The  Nativity"; 
25  cents  each,  pa  tpald. 

Sunday  lecture  i:  The  series  of  lectures  on 
modem  art,  begu  i  in  January,  will  continue 
through  March  1 

"LecTour:  A  rad  o  lecture  device  Is  installed 
In  SO  exhlMtlOTi  galleries.  Talks,  running 
continuously,  ooi  er  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  repreeented  b  r  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  smal  receiving  set  for  35  cents 
to  use  In  hearinj  these  liecTour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Op<n  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturda;  ,11  ajn.  to  4  pjn.;  Sunday, 
4  pjn.  to  7  p  jn. 
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C<Hmelius  Vanderbllt  Whitney).  Gallery  71. 
Tuesday  through  Sat\irday  12  and  2;  Sun- 
day 3 :  30  and  6 :  30. 

To\ir  of  the  Week:  Paintings  from  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art — fantastic  and  sur- 
realist. Central  lobby.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 1;  S\inday  2:30.  Tour:  Introductloa 
to  the  collection.  Rotunda,  Monday  through 
Saturday  11  and  3;<8tmday  6. 

Sunday  lectiire:  "The  Origins  of  Abstract 
Art."  Guest  speaker:  Peter  Selz,  cxu-ator,  the 
Museiun  of  Modern  Art.  New  York;  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  John  Magnus,  bass-bari- 
tone: George  Manos,  pianist;  east  garden 
court.  8. 

MONDAT,    rCBRUART    17,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
rZBKUAXT    23 

Painting  of  the  Week:*  Vermeer.  "The  Girl 
with  a  Red  Hat"  (Mellon  collection).  Gal- 
lery 44,  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
\irday  12  and  2;   Sunday  3:30  anit  6:30. 

Toxir  of  the  week:  Paintings,  from  the 
Miiseiun  of  Modern  Art — survey  of  the  ex- 
hibition. Central  lobby,  Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 
Tour:  Introduction  to  the  oollectlon.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Sat^lrday  11  and  3: 
Friday  1;  Sunday  5. 

.  Sunday  lecture:  "The  German  Expression- 
ists: A  Generation  in  Revolt."  Guest  speak- 
er: Bernard  Myers,  author.  New  York;  lec- 
ture hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Raymond  Jackson,  pian- 
ist; east  garden  court,  8. 


» 11-  by  14-lnch  reproduction  with  text  for 
sale  this  week.  15  cents.  (If  mailed,  25 
cents  regular  price.) 


Smoking  and  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  ABBITT,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
release  of  the  Surgeon  General'a  Advis- 
ory Committee's  report  on  smc^ng  and 
health,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  press  and  on  radio  and 
television  regarding  this  controversial 
subject.  While  there  is  apparently  a 
wide  area  of  disagreement  on  the  findings 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  as  to  any 
connection  between  cigarette  smoking: 
and  lung  cancer,  these  discussions  have 
served  to  better  enlighten  the  public  on 
the  issues  involved. 

In  the  Sunday.  January  19  edition  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  there  ap- 
peared a  splendid  article  entitled  "Smok- 
ing and  Health:  Other  Side  of  the  Re- 
port." This  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Alan  8.  Ponnahoe,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Times-Dispatch  and  Richmond  News 
Leader.  Mr.  Donnahoe  has  a  wide  back- 
grround  in  research  work  and  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  fine  articles.  He  has 
lectured  in  statistics  at  the  University 
of  Richmond  and  served  on  advisory 
committees  in  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
and  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

He  has  written  a  most  timely  and  well- 
informed  article  and  I  commend  this  to 
the  reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House : 


Smoking   and  Hkalth— Orsxa   Snnc  or  the 

RXPOKT 

(By  Alan  8.  Donnahoe) 

The  recent  report  of. the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  Is  based  largely 
on  statistics  of  highly  questionable  nature, 
and  is  shot  through  with  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  major  conclusion 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  major  cause  of 
lung  cancer,  we  must  also  accept  other  illogi- 
cal and  sometimes  downright  ridiculous  con- 
clusions that  evolve  from  the  same  statistical 
evidence. 

In  this  analysis,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  review  all  of  the  evidence  in  the  lengthy 
report.  Rather,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
review  some  of  the  more  glaring  contradic- 
tions in  this  evidence,  which  up  to  this  time 
have  received  little  emphasis  or  publicity. 

This  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the 
report  itself.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
consider  any  other  evidence,  outside  the  re- 
port, even  though  scxne  of  this  Is  quite 
dramatic  in  its  apparent  refutation  of  the 
Coniniittee's  main  conclusion. 

The  Advisory  Committee  included  eight 
doctors,  one  chemist,  and  one  statistician. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  avail- 
able evidence  was  statlsticalr  it  is  vmfortu- 
nate  that  more  statisticians  were  not  includ- 
ed on  the  0(»nmlttee. 

This  Is  particularly  Important,  it  would 
seem,  inasmuch  as  the  committee  did  not 
undertake  any  original  research  but  rather 
confined  itself  to  a  review  and  evaluation  of 
research  conducted  by  othera.  Such  a  review 
of  statistical  work  performed  by  others  is 
especially  dUBcult  for  anyone  other  than  a 
highly  competent  statUtlcian. 

The  major  evidence  before  the  Committee 
evolved  from  seven  statistical  surveys,  spon- 
sored by  a  variety  of  agencies.  In  terms  of 
basic  methodology,  by  the  Committee's  own 
admission,  these  siirveys  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Bere  is  the  description  applied  by 
the  Committee  itself: 

"Various  reasons  dictated  tbe  choices 
made  ot  ttie  Berma  study  populations,  con- 
siderations ot  feaslblUty  playing  an  Impor- 
tant role.  Nona  ot  the  populatlODS  was 
designed,  in  particular,  to  be  representative 
of  the  UJS.  male  population.  An  answer  to 
the  queeUoD  "to  what  general  population  of 
men  can  tbB  remits  be  i^ipliedf '  must  in- 
volve an  element  of  unverlflable  judgment. 
The  seven  studies  differ  ooosidentbly  in  size. 
They  vary  also  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  free  from  methodological  weakness." 

What  this  means,  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage. Is  that  the  findings  ot  these  various 
surveys,  as  a  matter  of  sound  statistical 
procedure,  cannot  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative ot  any  known  jMpulatlon  of  any 
kind.  Statistically  speaking,  this  is  a  serious 
indictment  of  any  survey. 

On  this  subject,  a  further  comment  by  the 
Conunlttee,  dealing  with  the  percentage  of 
individuals  who  failed  to  respond  to  survey 
questionnalfes.  Is  quite  significant: 

"In  the  two  American  Cancer  Society 
studies  it  U  not  possible  to  present  meaning- 
ful percentages,  since  each  research  volun- 
teer selected  her  own  small  part  of  the  study 
population  from  among  her  own  acquain- 
tances." 

One  need  not  be  a  statistician  to  recog- 
nize the  dangers  involved  in  selecting  any 
sample  from  among  one's  own  acquaintances. 
It  would  be  difflcult  to  suggest  a  more  un- 
scientific sampling  prooediure. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Committee  goes 
on  to  say: 

"In  all  five  studies  that  had  a  clearly  de- 
fined target  population,  sizable  proportions 
of  the  population  were  omitted.  The  major 
reason  was  failure  to  answer  the  question- 
naire; in  addition,  certain  replies  were  re- 
jected as  too  Incomplete." 
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Individuals  who  faUed  to  respond  in  point 
of  fact,  represented  16,  32,  32,  43.  and  44  per- 
cent in  the  five  studies.  Thla.  again.  Is  a 
major  statistical  deficiency,  raising  the  pos- 
sibility of  serious  bias  in  the  results.  This 
possibility,  at  least  in  part,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Committee. 

When  we  consider  both  of  theee  factors: 
(1)  The  fact  that  respondents  were  selected 
on  a  haphazard  or  voliinteer  basis,  and  hence 
were  not  representative  of  any  known  pop- 
ulation; and  (2)  the  large  percentage  ot 
nonresponse  encountered — the  resiQt  is  a 
statistical  melange  of  luiknowA  and  un- 
knowable reliability. 

This  may  account  for  some  of  the  strange 
and  unexplainable  results  produced  by  these 
surveys.  In  most  instances,  for  example,  the 
mortality  rate  after  adjustment  for  age  is 
far  below  the  national  average — not  only  for 
non-smokers,  but  often  for  heavy  cigarette 
smokers  as  well.  In  three  of  the  seven  stud- 
ies, the  age -adjusted  mortality  rate  of  heavy 
cigarette  smokers  was  lower  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  males  in  the  United  States  pop- 
ulation, and  in  one  sxirvey  was  almost  30 
percent  lower  than  the  national  average. 

The  committee  comments  on  this  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  seven  •  •  •  studies 
involve  populations  which  are  healthier  than 
UJS.  males  as  a  whole.  Secondly,  the  low 
death  rates  for  non-smokers  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  studies  recruited  tinusually 
healthy  groups  of  non-smokers." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  exclusion  of 
hospitalized  and  seriously  ill  individuals 
might  account  for  some  of  this  variation,  the 
committee  admits  that  "the  sizes  of  the  dif- 
ferences appear  sxirprising."  All  things  con- 
sidered, this  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  re- 
markable understatement. 

There  are  other  oddities  In  the  statistical 
evidence,  such  as  one  finding  that  men  from 
80  to  89  who  are  heavy  cigarette  smokers 
have  about  40  percent  less  mortality  than 
non-smokets,  and  still  another  finding  in  one 
of  the  surveys  that  men  smoking  less  than 
16  years  have  a  slightly  lower  mortality  rate 
than  non-smokers. 

It  is  possible  that  these  freakish  res\ilts 
evolve  from  tbe  use  of  small  samples  in  these 
sub-categories;  but  this  cannot  account  for 
another  and  far  more  significant  paradox. 

If  the  statistical  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  accepted  and  believed  in  fxill, 
then  we  must  conclude  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing not  only  causes  lung  cancer,  but  Is  also 
a  major  cause  of  almost  every  other  type  of 
death  from  all  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

The  astonishing  fact— if  we  are  to  believe 
the  statistical  evidence  cited  by  the  com- 
mittee— Is  that  lung  cancer  accounts  for 
only  15  to  20  percent  of  the  excess  deaths 
attributable  to  cigarette  smoking.  About 
half  of  the  excess  Is  to  be  found  in  heart 
disease,  and  another  quarter  of  the  excess 
in  other  chronic  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

Altogether,  if  projected  to  the  United 
States  population,  this  would  mean  that 
some  250,000  people  die  every  year  from  some 
disease  Induced  by  cigarette  smoking,  and 
that  this  occurs  without  a  single  one  of  these 
deaths  being  noted  as  such  by  clinical  test 
of  any  kind.  As  one  statistician  puts  It: 
only  by  their  nxunbers  are  they  known. 

This  rather  staggers  the  Imagination,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  committee  finds  no 
causal  connection  between  these  various  dis- 
eases and  cigarette  smoking. 

The  Commltte*  does  consider  some  hy- 
potheses that  have  been  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  smokers  differ  physically  from 
nosmokers.  or  perhaps  that  cigarettes  have 
a  generally  debilitating  effect — but  It  passes 
no    Judgment   on   any   of   these. 

The  statistical  evidence  Is  equally  para- 
doxical on  the  matter  of  pipe  smoking.  Here 
is  what  the  Committee  has  to  say  on  this 
subject: 

"Death  rates  for  current  pipe  smokers 
were  little  if  at  all  higher  than  for  non- 


smokers,  even  with  men  smoking  10  or  more 
plpefuls  per  day  and  with  all  men 'who  had 
smoked  pipes  for  more  than  80  ytan.  Xx- 
plpe  smokers,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
higher  defith  rates  than  both  nonamokers 
Khd  current  smokers  in  four  out  of  five 
studies.  The  epldemio-logical  studies  (m  ex- 
cigar  and  ex-pipe  smokers  are  Inadequate  to 
explain  this  puzzling  phenomenon." 

In  other  words,  the  stallsUcal  evidence 
would  indicate  that  It  is  quite  safe  to  smoke 
a  pipe,  but  highly  dangerous  to  discontinue 
the  practice.  This  is  indeed  a  puzzling  phe- 
nomenon, but  if  we  are  to  accept  the  other 
statistical  findings  in  the  report,  we  must 
accept  this  one  as  weU. 

Another  curious  finding  in  the  report 
shows  the  relative  mortality  frcnn  all  caxises, 
in  relation  to  cigarette  smoking  and  other 
factors.  WhUe  such  smoking  would  appear 
to  raise  the  mortality  rate  in  every  Instance, 
the  other  factors  also  appear  quite  potent. 
For  example,  cigarette  smokers  who  take 
heavy  exercise  have  a  lower  mortality  rate 
than  luinsmokers  who  take  none.  Similarly, 
cigarette  smokers  among  married  men  have 
Just  about  the  same  mortality  rate  as  non- 
smokers  who  are  single.  If  cigarette  smok- 
ers are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  long-lived 
parents  and  grandparents,  their  mortality 
rate  is  about  the  same  as  for  nonsmokers 
with  short-lived  ancestors. 

From  other  data  shown  In  the  commis- 
sion report.  It  appears  that  the  incidence  of 
certain  tsrpes  of  cancer  tends  to  vary  from 
one  region  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
even  by  individual  city,  and  is  inversely  re- 
lated to  income  level.  Among  males  In  the 
lowest  Income  class,  for  example,  the  lung 
cancer  rate  Is  double  that  of  high  income 
males.  None  of  this  would  seem  to  have 
any  relationship  to  cigarette  smoking.  Other 
instances  cited  in  the  commission  report: 

Bartenders,  waiters,  and  others  engaged  in 
the  alcoholic  beverage  trade  have  double  the 
average  mortality  rate  for  liuig  cancer. 
This,  presumably,  has  nothing  to^  do  with 
their  consumption  of  cigarettes. 

Among  American  vltlzens,  men  and 
women  bom  in  Ireland  have  high  death 
rates  from  oral  and  esophageal  cancers. 
Polish-born  Americans  have  i»'onounce<}  ex- 
cess mortality  for  esophageal  and  gastric 
cancers,  and  Polish  males  rank  first  in  lung 
cancer.  Russian-bom  Indivldiuls  show 
high  death  rates  for  stomach  and  (among 
women  only)  esophageal  cancer.  I^Uah- 
bom  Americans  have  above-average  lung 
cancer  risks. 

Whereas  none  of  this  would  deny  a  pos- 
sible relationship  with  cigarette  smoking,  it 
does  clearly  Indicate  that  the  causes  of  can- 
cer are  complex  in  their  cxrigin,  and  that 
we  are  still  far  from  any  real  understand- 
ing of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  more  significant  in  terms  of  the 
report  under  discussion,  are  Its  findings  with 
respect  to  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  in 
other  countries.  Although  the  findings  is 
that  there  Is  some  correlation  with  cigarette 
smoking,  the  data  might  well  Jxistify  the 
opposite  interpretation. 

For  example,  the  report  shows  that  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Finland,  and  great  Brit- 
ain have  a  lower  per  capita  consumption  of 
cigarettes  than  the  United  States,  but  that 
all  have  higher  mortality  from  lung  cancer. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the 
mortality  rate  is  more  than  double  that  of 
the  United  States.  Similarly.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Denmark  all  have  about  one- 
half  the  U.S.  per  capita  consiunptlon  of 
cigarettes,  but  show  the  same  mortality  rate 
from  lung  cancer. 

Finally,  the  report  Is  not  impressive  in  the 
evidence  presented  to  supplement  Its  sta- 
tistical findings.  One  would  think  that  the 
best  evidence  would  be  obtained  by  direct 
experimentation.  In  other  words,  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  cigarette  smoking,  experi- 
mental animals  would  be  subjected  to  such 
smoke  for  extended  periods  of  time,  to  see 
if  cancer  were  induced. 


On  this  subject,  the  committee's  report 
is  succinct  and  to  the  point: 

"Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
bronchogenic  carcinoma  In  experimental 
animals  with  tobacco  extracts,  smoke  or 
smoke  condensates.  With  one  possible  ex- 
ception, none  has  been  successfAil. 

"The  production  of  bronchogenic  carci- 
nomas has  not  been  reported  by  any  investi- 
gator exposing  experimental  animals  to  to- 
bacco smoke." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  a  billion 
dollars  has  been  spent  on  cancer  research  in 
the  last  decade,  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
astonishing  statement.  Why  have  there 
been  so  "few  attempts"  at  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  direct  experimental  approach 
to  the  subject? 

A  possible  explanation  for  this  strange  lack 
of  effort  in  what  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
logical,  direct,  and  persuasive  form  of  re- 
search may  be  fo\md  in  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Einstein.  He  is  quoted  as  having 
once  remarked  that  the  only  way  to  discover 
what  scientists  really  believe  is  not  by  what 
they  say.  but  by  what  they  do. 

Certainly  any  scientist  who  could  offer 
experimental  proof  of  the  causal  effect  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  any  type  of  cancer 
would  doubtless  win  a  brace  of  Nobel  prizes. 
Why,  then,  so  Uttle  effort  in  this  particular 
experimental  field?  The  apparent  answer: 
Scientists  do  not  believe  they  can  establish 
any  such  relationship,  and  hence  are  not 
willing  to  waste  their  time  In  this  type  of 
effort. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Advisory  Committee  made 
no  significant  comment  on  the  question,  and 
offered  no  adequate  explanation  of  why  more 
work  had  not  been  done  in  this  more  rele- 
vant and  highly  Important  research  area. 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
follow  this  dlsciission  in  full  may  now  well 
Inquire:  What  does  It  an  mean?  The  only 
honest  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  no  one 
can  say  precisely  what  it  all  means,  which 
perhaps  Is  the  most  significant  conclusion 
of  all. 

Surely  this  report  raises  a  strong  Inference 
that  cigarette  smoking  has  an  adverse  tnfiu- 
ence  on  health;  but  at  this  stage,  it  is  sim- 
ply that:  an  inferenoe,  no  more  and  no  less, 
and  this  it  must  remain  imtU  It  can  be  veri- 
fied exi>erimentally. 

By  the  nature  of  public  statements.  It  Is 
to  be  expected  that  the  major  conclusions  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  would  be  heavily 
publicized  and  widely  noted.  By  the  same 
token,  It  is  to  be  expected  that  little  atten- 
tion woiild  be  glven-to  the  oddities  and  para- 
doxes in  the  report,  even  though  these  are 
quite  astonishing  In  many  surprising  ways, 
and  yet  must  be  accepted  in  full  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  remainder  of  the  report. 

It  is  doubUul  that  the  pubUc  will  be 
aware,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished medical  statisticians  in  the  Na- 
tion.  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  of  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
has  raised  many  of  the  questions  discussed 
here,  as  well  as  others,  and  expressed  serl- 
o\is  doubt  about  the  statistical  evidence  on 
the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking,  in  various 
articles  published  by  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association. 

If,  for  example,  we  are  willing  to  assume 
that  nonsmokers  tend  to  differ  physically 
and  otherwise  from  smokers — ^in  such  ways, 
for  example,  as  self -protective  instinct:  and 
we  are  further  willing  to  assume  certain 
biases  among  those  who  responded  and 
failed  to  respond  to  these  surveys;  then  the 
same  type  of  survey  findings  could  be  ob- 
tained without  any  true  correlation  whatso- 
ever between  smoking  and  health. 

In  other  words,  these  factors  are  sutQclent 
to  generate  the  appearance  of  correlation,  al- 
though none  in  fact  exists. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  a  more  plausible 
hypothesis  and  Is  more  consistent  with  much 
of  the  evidence  available  than  the  one 
adopted  in  the  Advisory  Committee  report. 
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EXTENSIpN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAliPH  YARBOROUGH 


or  TEUS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thwrsda  t,  January  23, 1964 
Mr.  YARBO  lOUOH.    Mr.  President. 


1964.  It  was  my  privilege 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Carriers  Association. 
Jerome  Keatini.  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Na  tonal  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  w  lo  has  done  so  much  to 
earn  the  respec  ;  and  friendship  of  postal 
workers,  addressed  the  meeting. 

organization  of  postal 
outstandlnf  record  of 
achievement  Um  brought  honor  to  a 
hard-working  {branch  of  the  Federal 
service. 

I  ask  that  i4y  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix, 
lliere  being 
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today  to  take  a  long,  thoughtful  look  at  the 
years  ahead. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  genuine  relief  to  me, 
as  I  know  It  is  to  you.  that  after  a  shock 
BO  great  and  a  crime  so  awful  this  saddened 
^country  has  rallied  to  give  our  feUow  Tex- 
an. Preeldent  Lyndcn  Johnson,  an  unspoken 
but  hefurtfelt  vote  of  oonfldmce.  unmatched 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  a 
new  President  isho  has  come  to  power  with 
no  time  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  swift 
and    unexpected    change. 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
from  the  union  halls  to  Wall  Street,  from 
the  skyscrapers  to  the  cornfields,  every  In- 
dication Lb  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  move  forward  under 
the  administration  of  Preeldent  Jdhn«>n 
with  confidence  In  his  experience,  with  the 
confidence  that  he  will  maintain  a  strong 
nation  concerned  with  the  Idivldual  and 
with  mankind,  as  John  F.  Kennedy  had  be- 
fore him. 

This  trust,  necessary  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  in  a  democracy,  Is  a  qui-Iity 
of  greatness  in  a  people.  And  a  leader  shall 
certainly   draw   greatnees   from   it. 

Having  seen  the  near  miracle  of  the  very 
rapid  and  efficient  transition  in  national 
leadership,  even  in  the  face  ot  such  terrible 
events,  we  may  well  give  serloiis  thought 
to  where  this  Nation  Is  going  in  relation  to 
other  world  powers,  where  leaderships  have 
recently  changed,  or  can  be  expected  to 
change  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Now  that 
the  transition  Is  completed,  the  new  ad- 
ministration firmly  seated,  the  helm  firmly 
grasped,  we  should  lift  our  gaze  outward 
from  our  inner  grief,  to  look  ahead  at  the 
shocUs  that  await  our  Ship  of  State  with 
its    new   firm    helmsnuui. 

It  seems  such  a  short  time  ago  that  giants 
like  President  Kennedy,  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmlllan  of  Great  Britain,  Chan- 
cellcv  Konrad  Adenauer  of  West  Oermany, 
and  Pope  John  x.xiii  were  leading  players  on 
the  worl(f  stage.  They  dealt  in  foreign  affairs 
in  a  quest  for  peace  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization  on  a  person -to- person  basis. 

Today  President  Jc^inson.  Prime  Minister 
Home  of  Great  Britain,  and  West  German 
Chancellor  &hardt.  new  minds,  new  per- 
Bonalitles,  new  backgrounds,  new  training 
must  form  new  relationships,  review  polldee. 
maintain  confidence  of  the  folks  back  home, 
maintain  a  stable  alliance. 

The  warm,  kindly  Infiuentlal  personality 
of  Pope  John  Is  gone  and  Pope  Paul  VI 
steps  forward  with  a  fresh  and  more  youth- 
ful vigor.  The  impact  of  theee  changes  will 
affect  the  lives  and  hopes  and  dreams  of 
people  all  ovn-  the  world. 

Such  Is  the  power  and  such  Is  the  awesome 
responsibility  upon  the  great  men  of  our 
day. 

Ours  l8  the  responsibility  to  be  sensitive 
to  change,  to  apply  our  energies  to  broaden 
the  horizon  of  civilization. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  great  Conununlst 
combine  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bed  China, 
In  the  days  of  Joseph  Stalin,  threatened 
and  frightened  the  free  world  to  the  point 
of  uneasy  brinkmanship,  a  state  of  fear  and 
indecision,  but  with  Its  resulting  danger  of 
rash  action.  Now  that  Conununlst  combine 
has  been  weakened  to  the  advantage  of  the 
free  world  by  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the 
changes  that  followed  in  Russia  where  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  emerged  as  the  new 
leader. 

Stalin  was  a  hardline,  combat-ready  Com- 
munist, perfectly  attuned  to  the  equally 
hardline  philosophy  of  the  Red  Chinese. 
Khrushchev,  after  twice  testing  the  United 
States  in  Berlin  and  In  Cuba,  and  finding  it 
ready  to  face  up  to  him,  presented  a  less 
warlike  attitude  that  enabled  Prealdent 
Kennedy  to  bring  about  the  signing  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  This  signing  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  widened  the  rift  between  the 


Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  weakening  a 
Conununlst  combine  that  had  threatened 
Asia  and  Europe  an  infinitum,  and  had 
threatened  also  to  Impoverish  us  with  un- 
limited military  expenses  and  bottomless 
costs  of  shoring  up  small  weak  neighbors  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Communist  combine. 

Today  we  mxiat  look  to  our  balance  of 
power  in  the  free  world.  We  must  maintain 
luibreakable  alliances. 

Today  we  have  a  Great  Britain  that  looks 
with  historically  understandable  suspicion 
on  West  Oermany,  and  with  distiubed  feel- 
ings about  its  growing  bond  with  the  United 
States. 

We  have  a  West  Germany  that  frets  about 
our  defense  of  West  Berlin  If  the  Soviet 
Union  starts  trouble  again,  and  Insists  that 
we  keep  all  of  the  expensive  army  in  West 
Oermany  that  Is  now  located  there. 

We  have  a  France  led  by  74-year-old  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  who  has  outlasted  Churchill. 
Roosevelt.  Stalin,  Elsenhower,  Truman,  Ken- 
nedy, and  other  contemporaries  and  who  has 
very  strong  ambitions  of  his  own,  ambitions 
for  a  grand  France,  grand  and  powerfiU  In 
Europe  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

We  have  a  France  that  wants  a  nuclear 
bomb,  a  Frafice  looking  toward  a  European 
economic  solidarity  that  could  shut  us  out; 
we  have  the  France  of  old  that  loves  per- 
sonal liberty,  along  with  a  love  for  greatness, 
a  France  that  la  our  traditionally  ally,  and 
whose  friendship  we  want  to  k«pp. 

We  have  an  ally  of  old-  In  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  who  Is  76  years  old.  In  Nationalist 
China,  the  small  Island  left  to  him. 

There  will  be  changes  in  the  next  decade. 
We  have  a  neutral  on  the  aide  of  peace  in 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India,  who  Is  72. 
In  the  next  decade  there  will  be  changes. 
We  have  troubled  areas  in  Panama,  Cuba. 
South  Vietnam. 

As  we  move  Into  a  new  year  we  move  also 
into  a  new  era  of  world  affairs,  the  shape 
of  which  is  yet  to  be  molded.  Trying  to 
see  into  the  next  decade  la  like  looking  out 
,the  window  before  dawn.  You  feel  new 
light  will  come  momentarily,  and  you  won- 
der if  It's  cloudy,  and  hope  for  sunshine. 

We  know  only  that  the  world  has  moved 
haltingly  but  hopefully  toward  a  lasting 
peace,  toward  a  day  when  the  energies  and 
minds  of  all  pec^le  can  be  turned  to  the 
problems  common  to  mankind— disease,  pov- 
erty. Ignorance.  This  Is  a  goal  worth  work- 
ing for. 

We  pray  that  the  changes  to  come  will 
bring  Improvement  which  can  only  be 
achieved  In  a  state  of  peace.  I  hope  the 
world  will  long  remember  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement  cm  the  signing  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  when  he  said: 

"A  war  today  or  tomorrow,  if  it  led  to  nu- 
clear war,  would  not  be  like  any  war  in 
history.  A  full-scale  nuclear  exchange,  last- 
ing less  than  60  minutes,  with  the  weapons 
now  in  existence,  could  wipe  out  more  than 
300  million  Americans,  Europeans  and  Rus- 
sians, as  well  as  untold  numbers  elsewhere. 
And  the  survivors,  as  Chairman  Khrushchev 
warned  the  Conununlst  Chinese,  wovUd 
envy  the  dead.  For  they  would  inherit  a 
world  so  devastated  by  the  explosions  and 
poison  and  fire  that  today  we  cannot  even 
conceive  of  all  of  Its  horrors.  So  let  us  make 
the  most  of  this  opportunity,  and  every  op- 
portunity, to  reduce  tension,  to  slow  down 
the  perilous  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  check 
the  world's  slide  to  final  annihilation." 

What  will  the  world  be^llke  10  years  from 
now? 

It  will  be  largely  like  we  help  shape  It, 
If  we  have  the  wlsdcnn  and  vision  to  help 
shape  It  to  meet  the  rising  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  mankind. 

Absent  nuclear  war,  this  world  10  years 
from  now  will  be  a  world  of  SJMO  million, 
up  31  percent  from  today.  In  America,  our 
population  will  be  S36  million,  up  S8  percent 
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from  today.  In  lAtln  America  the  total  p(H>> 
\ilatlon  will  be  up  to  303  million,  an  Increase 
of  83  percent. 

The  demand  for  food,  medicine,  clothes, 
homes,  hospitals,  and  bocAs  and  buildings 
for  schools,  to  name  only  some  ot  the  neces- 
sities, will  be  so  enormously  enhanced  that 
the  energies  of  mankind  can  be  fully  utilized 
In  the  supplying  of  these  needs,  without  the 
necessity  to  devote  man's  energies  to  build- 
ing war  machines.  In  order  to  obtain  full 
employment. 

We  will  Bee  great  forward  strides  in  edu- 
cation at  home,  with  8  million  students 
in  college  in  American  in  10  years,  going 
to  school  in  more  than  twice  as  many  col- 
lege classrooms  as  now  exist  in  America. 

With  great  new  shipping  demands,  we  will 
have  a  new  Interoceanlc  oanal  in  Central 
America  in  10  years  linking  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  possibly  in  Nicaragua,  but  more  likely 
through  Columbia.  It  will  probably  be  dug 
r^^dly,  with  earth  moved  by  atomic  blasts. 
When  completed,  it  will  lighten  somewhat 
the  great  demand  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  ease  tensions  with  Panama.  In  another 
decade,  airfreight  will  exceed  air  passenger 
travel  in  ton  volume  transported. 

In  another  decade  you  can  travel  by  giant 
plane  twice  the  speed  of  sound  from  New 
York  to  Paris  In  2  hoius. 

In  10  years,  man  will  have  ridden  the 
rockets  to  the  stars;  he  will  have  walked  on 
the  moon  and  have  come  back  to  mother, 
earth  to  describe  her  barren  terrain. 

In  another  decade,  our  agricultural  know- 
how,  shared  with  the  world,  will  result  in 
more  nations  with  a  siu-plus  food  supply,  but 
hunger  and  poverty,  unrest  and  revolution, 
buoyed  up  by  high  birth  rates,  will  still  be 
rampcuit  in  the  world. 

In  another  decade,  there  will  be  fewer 
nations  than  now,  as  some  of  the  small,  weak 
manifestly  unviable  among  the  newly 
emerging  nations  are  driven  to  seek  larger 
imion  with  their  neighbors,  to  avdld  bank- 
ruptcy, hunger,  and  chaos. 

In  another  decade  the  United  Nations  will 
be  stronger  than  now  either  In  its  present 
or  under  some  new  or  drastically  revised 
charter,  as  new  problems  make  changes  in- 
evitable. 

In  another  decade  worldwide  Instantane- 
ova  communication  through  v^icles  in 
space  will  be  conunonplace. 

2n  another  decade,  Europe  will  be  drawn 
closer  together  in  an  expanded  Coounon 
Market.  Russia,  caught  in  a  squeeze  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  the  European 
Common  Marketr might  seek  increasingly  for 
an  accommodation  with  the  Western  World. 

There  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars; 
trade  competition  will  heighten  between  na- 
tions; tensions  will  rise  and  fall;  interna- 
tional problems  will  multiply  with  booming 
populations,  expanding  technocracy  and  au- 
tomation, and  speedier  oommunlcatlons  and 
transportation.  Trade  wars  will  certainly 
ensue.  We  will  need  an  educated  and  en- 
lightened citizenry  for  the  world  of  com- 
petition, of  growth,  of  zest,  and  of  peril  in 
which  we  will  most  likely  be  living  In  1074. 

It  will  be  a  year  worth  watching  for. 
Homes  may  be  built  on  40-year  mortgages 
now;  1974.  jxist  a  decade  away,  is  closer  than 
you  think. 

We  have  goals,  we  have  a  futiue  worthy 
of  a  great  Nation,  a  great  State,  a  great 
democratic  heritage. 

Truly  we  are  approaching  the  day  that 
Walter  Lippmann  described  in  these  words: 
"America  has  always  been  not  only  a  coun- 
try but  a  dream.  There  has  always  been  a 
general  and  unquestioned  belief  that  bare 
on  this  soil  there  would  be  demonstrated  to 
mankind  the  blessings  of  freedom;  as  the 
shackles  and  servitude  of  the  past  were  put 
away,  there  would  arise  a  great  and  glorlo\u 
society." 


Spinal  Cord  Injury  Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  24,  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  Asso- 
ciation at  its  convention  in  Miami  in 
1963.  adopted  a  proposal  which  has  led 
to  the  spinal  cord  injury  essay  contest. 

The  contest  is  open  to  senior  medical 
school  students  and  there  will  be  three 
first  prizes  of  $300  each  and  three  second 
prizes  of  $200  each.  In  addition,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  best  essays  will  be  pub- 
lished in  recognized  medical  Journals. 
The  purpose  of  the  PVA  is  to  stimulate 
interest  in  spinal  cord  injury  problons 
among  young  medical  students. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  positive 
attitude  adopted  by  this  organization  as 
evidenced  by  the  spinal  cord  injury  essay 
contest,  as  well  as  the  grants  which  are 
made  to  the  National  Paraplegia  Foun- 
->^  dation,  and  grants  in  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual PVA  cheaters.  In  the  past  2  years 
a  total  of  $43,000  has  been  q;>ent  in  this 
fashion. 

In  this  connection  the  House  will  recall 
that  last  October  21  it  passed  H.R.  8677, 
which  I  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  Association,  and  this 
bill,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, sedcs  to  set  aside  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  $100,000  for 
research  into  spinal  cord  injuries  and 
diseases.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted 
before  the  88th  oCngress  adjourns. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  press  releases  and 
other  data  on  the  spinal  cord  essay  con- 
test at  this  point: 

Spinal  Coso  Inxdst  Essat  Contest 

At  the  PVA  Miami  convention  of  1963  the 
spinal  cord  research  rehabilitation  and  edu- 
cation conunittee  reconunended  and  the  con- 
vention adopted  an  outline  for  a  spinal  oord 
Injviry  essay  contest.  Since  the  convention, 
the  preparatory  work  has  proceeded  in  a  most 
heartening  manner. 

The  executive  committee  has  taken  on  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  spinal  cord 
research,  rehabilitation,  and  education  com- 
mittee. They  reconunended  and  President 
Farkas  appointed  William  P.  Green  tem- 
porary researclf  director  in  order  that  the 
program  be  instigated  without  delay. 

Dr.  Herbert  Talbot,  Dr.  Ernest  Bors,  and 
Dr.  A.  T.  Jousse  were  requested  to  serve  as 
the  board  of  Judges  for  the  contest.  Ad- 
ministrative assistance  will  be  provided  by 
Alan  Jarabln  ( California  r.  WllUam  P.  Green 
(New  England),  and  G.  K.  Langford  (Ca- 
nadian Para  Association) .  It  Is  most  grati- 
fying to  note  the  ready  enthusiastic  response 
from  all  who  have  been  requested  to  work 
in  this  project. 

The  participation  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Jousse  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Asso- 
ciation. O.  K.  Langford,  managing  director, 
makes  this  project  an  international  endeavor. 
We  know  that  paraplegia  Is  not  limited  by 
artificial  boundaries  and  the  knowledge  to 
Improve  treatment  will  come  from  many 
places.  It  is  hoped  that  this  cooperation 
can  be  continued  and  expanded. 

The   contest   Is   open    to  senior   medical 


school  students.  They  must  write  an  essay 
on  any  phase  of  spinal  cord  Injury.  The 
pap«B  will  be  coded  to  Insure  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  student  and  schools  be  secret. 
The  Judges  will  award  three  first  prizes  of 
$300  each  and  three  seoon^  prizes  of  saoo 
each.  In  addition,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  the  best  essays  published  in  recog- 
nized Journals. 

Oiu-  purpose  in  promoting  this  contest  is 
to  stimulate  an  Interest  in  spinal  cord  prob- 
lems among  the  young  medical  students. 
The  problem  of  recrulUng  doctors  to  work 
in  paraplegia  centers  is  bectmiing  acute  be- 
cause other  fields  have  presented  a  more 
attractive  challenging  Image.  We  believe  our 
problems  can  also  provide  a  stimulating 
challenge  to  doctors  and  interest  them  In 
working  in  this  field. 

Possibly  a  word  should  be  said  as  to  the 
program  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica under  the  spinal  cord  research,  rehabilita- 
tion and  education  committee.  The  program 
consists  of  (a)  the  spinal  cord  essay  contest, 
(b)  a  grant  to. the  National  Paraplegia  Foim- 
dation  for  a  study  of  paraplegia  needs,  (c)  a 
grant  for  the  Dr.  Bors's  projects.  ((T)  grants 
in  the  name  of  chapters  based  on  member- 
ship to  their  designated  projects,  and  (e)  aid 
in  publishing  material  on  paraplegia.  In 
this  a-year  period  a  total  of  $43,000  will  be 
spent  by  PVA. 

Other  plans  are  being  formulated  that  will 
be  designed  to  expand  the  programs  and  give 
continuity  to  our  efforts  to  provide  better 
treatment  for  all  patients  suffering  from 
spinal  cord  inJviry  or  disease.  The  most 
disturbing  question  in  every  paraplegia's 
repertoire  of  ecnharraaslng  questions  is 
"What  Is  being  done  to  solve  our  problems?" 
The  effort  outlined  here  Is  clearly  designed 
to  attract  new  people  and  new  Ideas  to  sup- 
plement and .  continue  the  efforts  of  the 
dedicated  individuals  already  working  In  the 
area  of  spinal  cord  treatment. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  or  Aicxuca,  Inc., 

December  20. 1963. 
Dr.  John  Q.  Sample, 
Dean.'iSample  University, 
School  of  Medicine, 
Anytown,  USjI. 

Deax  Da.  Sample:  Enclosed  are  several 
copies  of  the  anno\incement  of  a  prize  essay 
contest  being  conducted  by  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  Inc.  We  hope  that  you 
may  see  fit  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
4th -year  students.  Its  terms  are  self- 
explanatory;  our  purpose,  frankly,  is  to  stim- 
ulate Interest  in  spinal  cord  Injury  among 
yoimg  physicians. 

Relatively  little  attention  Is  paid  to  thU 
subject  during- \mdergrad\iate  courses.  The 
care  of  spinal  cord  injury  patients,  however, 
and  research  into  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem have  attracted  increasing  attention 
throiighout  the  world  In  recent  years.  There 
are  many  references  In  the  literature,  an 
international  society  has  been  established 
and  meets  annuaHy,  and  a  new  Journal, 
Paraplegia,  is  being  published. 

The  Judges  are  men  of  great  experience  in 
the  field.  Although  they  cannot  correspond 
with  contestants  until  the  Judging  has  been 
completed,  they  will  be  glad  to  commimicate 
with  you.  should  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  contest  or  Its  purposes. 

We  bespeak  your  cooperation  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  P.  Green, 

Research  Director. 

Pakaltzed  Veteeans  op 

Amxeica,  Inc. 
Announcement:  Prize  Contest  roa  Essats 
on  Spinal  Coro  Injtjrt  bt  Senior  Medical 
Students 

L  The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.,   announces   a   prize   contest,   open    to 
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Thc  Federal  Gt  yef  eat,  Science,  uid 
the  UuTcnilies 


EXTENSK  >N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLOltENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF  KSW   JXB8KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda  r,  Januarw  22. 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Del- 
phla  C.  Oddterg,  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental R  slafclons  oi  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovenment  Operations,  last 
mcmth  presented  a  meet  useful  pi4>er  on 
the  subject  of  tl  e  Federal  Qovemment's 
he  unlversltlea  through 
n  various  science  pro- 
grams at  the  ai  mual  meeting  In  Cleve- 
land  of  tbe  Ame  rlcan  Association  for  the 
Advancement  o|  Science. 


relatlonahlp  to 
Its  Investment 


Dr.  Goldberg  spoke  from  broad  ex- 
perience and  considerable  work  in  this 
field,  and  I  believe  our  colleagues  will  be 
especially  interested  In  the  important 
informaticm  he  has  pulled  together  and 
in  the  thoughtful  observations  he  has 
expressed: 

ThX  PXDXaAI,  GOVXRNMENT,  SCIXNCE.  AND  THK 

UNivxasmzs — A  CoNcaxasioNAL  Vixw 
(By  Delpbis  C.  Goldberg) 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  panel  participants  from  otber 
professions  and  organizations  in  a  discussion 
of  the  Government's  relationships  with  the 
universities  in  science  programs.  I  should 
like  to  make  clear  that  the  views  I  express 
this  morning  are  my  own  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily repreeent  those  of  the  committee,  the 
subcommittee  or  its  membera. 

COKGBXSS  AND  THK  SUPPORT  OF  SCQEKCX 

The  sharp  rise  In  Federal  ezpenditiires  for 
science  during  the  past  decade  represents  an 
extraordinary  develc^ment  that  has  only 
recently  caused  serloiu  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress. Federal  spending  for  research  and 
development  is  now  at  an  annual  rate  of 
approximately  316  billion,  and  additional 
tuma  are  spent  tor  science  education.  The 
Government,  through  its  various  programs, 
presently  supports  over  two-thirds  of  the 
research  and  development  of  the  Nation. 

Of  the  amount  obligated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  reaeareh  and  development 
in  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $4.4  billion  was  used  far  re- 
search. Including  $1.6  billion  for  basic  re- 
search, and  about  $1.8  billion  supported 
'  worlE  performed  in  educational  institutions. 

It  Is  imderstandable  that  the  Ck>ngreBa 
should  have  become  concerned  about  the 
Government's  large  investment  in  science  as 
the  growing  size  and  Importance  of  the  re- 
search and  development  component  of  the 
Federal  budget  became  more  visible.  But 
other  factors  have  also  contributed  to  this 
new  awareness.  The  public  airing  of  dilfer- 
ences  among  scientiats  on  questions  of  sci- 
entific merit,  as  In  Project  Mohole  and  to 
some  extent  In  the  ApoUo  program,  has 
helped  dispel  the  notion  that  such  matters 
can  be  left  to  the  scientists  and  kept  out  of 
political  bounds.  While  scientific  disputes 
had  developed  in  earlier  programs,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  cancer  chemotherapy,  the  agencies 
concerned  succeeded  in  keeping  these  from 
public  view.  Other  factors  which  have 
likely  stimulated  congressional  interest  in 
reeearch  and  development  expenditvires  in- 
clude the  disclosure  of  unsatisfactory  ad- 
ministration in  some  science  programs,  and 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  multiple  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  a  locality  from  large  sci- 
ence facilities  and  activities  financed  by 
Federal  funds. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  social  and 
economic  forces  have  led  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's increasing  Involvement  in  a  great 
variety  of  complex  problems  and  activities, 
most  of  which  require  special  knowledge  for 
legislative  as  well  as  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. Because  of  the  volimie,  variety,  and 
specialized  nature  of  legislative  work,  the 
Congress  must  of  necessity  operate  through 
committees.  Moreover,  Congressmen  are 
able  to  devote  only  limited  time  to  legisla- 
tive mattn^.  Including  committee  work,  due 
to  the  numerotu  services  expected  of  them 
by  their  constituents. 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  role  to  leg- 
islate, to  determine  policy  Independently  of 
the  Preeldent.  Its  effective  performance  of 
this  creative  role  has  varied  mainly  with  the 
times  and  the  urgency  for  governmental 
action,  the  charactor  of  Presidential  leader- 
ship, and  the  adequacy  of  its  own  staff  re- 
sources. 

Even  in  highly  technical  areas  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  congress  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  proposals  originating  in  the  execu- 
tive agencies   and   elsewhere.     In    weighing 


agency  proposals  and  alternative  policies,  the 
Congress  obviously  cannot  and  ahould  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  evidence  and  analysis 
fximished  by  the  administrators.  A  respon- 
sible legislative  body  must  have  adequate 
staff  resources  of  Its  own.  and  hence  the 
need  for  permanent  professional  staffs  to 
serve  the  standing  committees  of  Congress. 

What  are  the  staffing  needs  of  congres- 
sional committees?  In  my  Judgment,  their 
primary  need  is  for  the  broadly  educated 
person  poaeesslng  special  training  in  a 
relevant  field  such  as  law.  government,  or 
science  who  can  function  as  a  generallst. 
The  need  is  for  the  person  with  superic»- 
anal3rtlcal  ability  and  a  qiiestioning  mind 
who  is  capable  of  locating  the  best  sources 
of  technical  InformatlMi  on  any  problem 
and  of  framing  the  proper  questions  tor 
sharpening  Issues  and  otherwise  assisting 
the  oonunlttee  to  make  rational  choices. 
Certain  committees  may.  In  addition,  find 
it  valuable  to  have  their  own  highly  trained 
science  specialists,  as  several  committees 
presently  do.  But,  in  general,  the  Oongrees 
already  has  access  to  outstanding  scientists 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  as  witnesses 
and  consultants,  and  It  could  scarcely  ac- 
complish more  by  tying  up  productive  scien- 
tists on  its  full-time  payroll.  If  committees 
are  inadeqxiately  staffed  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  available  sources  of  scientific  in- 
formation and  advice,  this  Is  a  matter  which 
can  be  remedied  without  new  institutional 
arrangements.  A  more  serious  and  growing 
problem  for  committees' Is  that  of  secvuing 
disinterested  advice  from  outside  Govern- 
ment as  scientists  in  the  universities  and 
elsewhere  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  Federal  agencies  for  their  support. 

With  the  q>eclallBatlon  of  committees  has 
come  the  dlq)osltlon  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  follow  committee  recommendations  when 
voting  on  bills  that  are  not  highly  con- 
troversial and  do  not  Involve  strict  party 
discipline  or  coqjtUot  with  the  membw's  per- 
sonal views.  A  committee's  reoommenda- 
tlons  will  also  tend  to  carry  great  weight  in 
proportion  to  the  confidence  that  memben 
have  in  its  chairman  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

THK    rXDEKAL    STKUCTtnUI   FOB    8CIZNCS 

Science  programs  are  administered  by  a 
great  many  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Proposals  for  unifying 
the  major  science  programs  In  a  single  de- 
partment have  not  been  favorably  received 
by  the  scientific  conununlty.  and  would  not 
appear  to  be  feasible  In  any  event  becaiise 
of  the  direct  science  needs  of  nvunerous  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Likewise,  It 
is  improbable  that  Congress  wo\ild  give  Cab- 
inet status  to  an  agency  collecting  the 
smaller  science  programs  of  existing  depart- 
ments, as  has  also  been  proposed.  I  believe 
that  a  more  realistic  arrangement  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  Department 
of  Science  and  Education  to  Include  prin- 
cipally the  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Education.  Tbe 
attractiveness  of  such  a  department  to  the 
Congress  would  depend,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  willingness  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  interest  groups  affected  to  support  an 
organization  of  this  kind. 

In  view  of  the  distribution  of  science  re- 
sponsibilities among  many  Government  agen- 
clee.  the  principal  need  has  been  for  an  ef- 
fective coordinating  mechanism  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Preeldent.  An  im- 
portant step  was  taken  in  this  direction  last 
year  with  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology.  Whether  this  Office  will 
succeed  in  obtaining  Improved  coordination 
of  Federal  science  programs  and  policies  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Ofllce  of  Science  and  Technology  will  teing 
order  into  the  unnecessarily  varied  grant 
{arrangements  between  Fedwal  agencies  and 
the  universities.  With  respect  to  facilitat- 
ing tbe  enactment  of  laws  establishing  uni- 
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fied  national  science  policies,  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  Oflloe  may  be  less  promising  due 
to  the  internal  structure  of  the  Congress. 

Congress  is  by  its  very  nature  a  pluralistic 
institution.  Within  each  hoiise  of  the  legis- 
lative body  there  is  a  much  greater  diffu- 
sion of  authority  than  in  the  executive 
branch,  where  the  President  is  one  of  only 
two  popularly  elected  officials  and  is  per- 
sonally clothed  with  great  constitutional 
powers. 

The  consideration  of  science  legislation 
Is  divided  in  the  House  and  Senate  among 
a  number  of  separate  committees  In  much 
the  same  way  as  the  administration  of  sci- 
ence programs  is  distributed  among  mission - 
related  agencies.  In  addition,  science  pro- 
grams are  subject  to  congressional  scrutiny 
by  different  kinds  of  committees  concerned 
with  legislative  authorization,  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  and  the  review  of  expendl- 

tUTCB. 

The  partial  overlapping  of  responBlblllties 
among  committees  which  deal  with  tbe  same 
executive  agencies  provides  some  added 
prospect  that  agency  proposals  and  opera- 
tions will  be  critically  reviewed.  For  exam- 
ple, each  standing  committee  of  the  Hoiise 
is  required  to  "exercise  continuous  watch- 
fulness of  the  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  of  any  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee.'  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  addition,  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  House  rules  to  conduct 
studies  of  the  organization  and  operation  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  tl!e  deter- 
mination of  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
And  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying 
the  operation  of  Government  activities  at  all 
levels  with  a  view  to  determining  its  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

Because  of  the  committee  structure  of  the 
Congress,  opportunities  exist  for  the  devel- 
opment of  countervailing  forces  on  particu- 
lar matters.  The  House  Rules  Committee 
may  temporarily  block  bills  reported  favor- 
ably by  legislative  committees,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  recommend  less 
money  than  the  Congress  has  authorized  for 
a  program — or  more  than  proposed  by  the 
President  If  the  authorizing  legislation  sets 
no  limitation  on  funds. 

The  legislative  process  may  appear  cum- 
bersome and  perhaps  frustrating  to  those 
who  favor  quick  approval  of  the  measures 
they  advocate.  The  Congress  is  not  with- 
out its  critics  and  a  persuasive  case  can  be 
made  for  Improving  congressional  machin- 
ery. However,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  essential  legislative  role  performed  by 
the  Congress  in  our  system  of  government. 
Criticism  of  the  Congress  for  Inaction'often 
signifies  that  the  critic's  concept  of  the  pub- 
lic intereet  is  not  shared  by  a  majority  of 
the  people's  elected  representatives.  In  some 
instances.  Inaction  may  reflect  an  inadequate 
Job  of  Justifying  and  commimlcating  the 
objective  sought  by  the  proponents  of  a 
measure. 

The  performance  of  Oongrees  often  looks 
disorganized  not  only  because  the  Congress 
is  a  plurallsUc  political  body,  but  also  be- 
cause its  actions  are  constantly  open  to 
public  view.  Decisionmaking  tn  executive 
agencies  Is  frequently  disorderly  too.  but 
the  public  sees  only  the  end  result  and  not 
the  process. 

MrmoDs  or  sttppokt 
Both   grants   and  contracts  are   used   by 
Federal   agencies   to    finance   research   per- 
formed   in    iinlversltiea.    while    grants   and 
fellowahlps  are  used  to  suppcnt  training  ac- 


>  Sec.  738  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  implements  sec.  ise  at  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  (80 
8tot.813). 


tlvlUes.  Although  the  contract  Is  employed 
principally  to  procure  research  services  re- 
quired by  an  agency  for  the  solution  of 
specific  problems,  some  agencies  use  con- 
tracts also  to  support  projects.  Including 
basic  research,  proposed  by  university 
investigators. 

The  grant,  however,  is  the  predominant 
Federal  method  of  financing  research  in  uni- 
versities. Research  grant  support  has  been 
extended  in  recent  years  by  some  agencies 
beyond  the  traditional  type  of  project.  In- 
volving an  investigator  working  alone  or 
with  the  aBslstance  of  a  few  close  associates, 
to  include  support  for  broad  programs  of 
research  organizations  and  center-type  pro- 
grams in  educational  institutions.  Grants 
for  the  general  support  of  institutional  re- 
search activities,  presently  used  In  differing 
forms  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  rep- 
resent another  recent  development. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  grantees  supported  by  NIH  and  certain 
other  Federal  agencies  has  been  accompanied 
by  new  and  more  difficult  management  re- 
sponsibilities. In  meeting  these  responsibili- 
ties; a  granting  agency  can  endeavor  to  deal 
directly  with  a  vastly  enlarged  clientele,  or 
it  can  move  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
wholesale  type  of  operation  in  which  It  de- 
velops suitable  arrangements  fen*  effective 
unlversi^  participation  in  the  selection 
and/ or  numagement  of  research  projects. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  disbursing 
a  substantial  portion  of  research  project 
funds  through  universities  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  the  selection  of  Individual  grant- 
ees at  the  Federal  level.  However,  I  would 
doubt  the  political  feasibility  and  wisdom  of 
allocating  very  large  sums  to  InBtitutions 
to  be  expended  for  reeearch  activities  com- 
pletely at  their  discretion.  Instead.  I  would 
propose  that  Federal  agencies  set  standards 
for  xinlverslty  project  review  committees  and 
require  approval  of  the  grant  management 
policies  and  procedures  of  an  institution  as 
a  condition  to  Its  eligibility  for  distributing 
Federal  research  funds.  I  see  no  reason  why 
local  committees.  If  soundly  constituted, 
could  not  function  In  as  competent  and  ob- 
jective a  manner  as  national  advisory  panels. 
While  a  university  committee  would  not 
possess  the  same  degree  of  technical  exper- 
tise for  many  research  proposals  as  a  highly 
specialized  review  panel  In  Washington,  it 
should  have  the  Important  advantages  of 
familiarity  with  local  resources  and  the 
capability  of  Judging  the  merit  of  proposals 
In  a  larger  context  than  the  self-interest  of 
a  single  discipline  or  a  segment  of  it. 

As  the  funds  available  for  science  and  for 
each  of  its  major  components  become  more 
scarce  relative  to  demand,  Federal  agencies 
will  be  increasingly  confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  hard  choices  In  the  al- 
location of  money  between  research  fields 
as  well  as  between  competing  projects  within 
each  specialized  field.  The  multldlsclpllnary 
committee,  consequeStly,  will  likely  become 
a  valuable  device  in  helping  to  determine  pri- 
orities for  Federal  science  expenditures  as 
the  pressure  for  efficient  reso\irce  allocation 
grows.  The  university  project  review  com- 
mittee, which  included  representation  from 
a  variety  of  disciplines  and  specialties,  slight 
serve  in  this  capacity  at  the  local  level. 

The  siiggestlon  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  Federal  Goverimient  award  block  grants 
to  universities  to  be  used  at  their  discretion 
for  research  and  educational  purposes.  De- 
spite congressional  authorization  of  the 
NSF  and  NIH  institutional-type  grants,  the 
prospects  are  not  bright  that  Congress  would 
approve  the  extensive  use  of  block  grants. 
Federal  grants  to  educational  institutions, 
like  grants  to  State  and  local  governments, 
have  been  confined  as  a  rule  to  spedflc  lim- 
ited-purpose programs,  ratlker  than  awarded 
for  the  general  support  of  the  redplentl  ac- 


tivities In  the  tradition  of  Great  Britain  and 
some  other  countries.  I  think  it  unlikely 
that  ova  historical  pattern  of  grant  support 
will  be  sighlflcantly  altered  in  the  near 
future. 

POUCTICAKING  Am>  ASimnsT&ATIOM 

T%e  separation  of  powers  established  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  provides  a  less 
sharp  line  between  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  their  execution  than  is  geuerally  recog- 
nized. In  practice,  the  executive  branch  par- 
ticipates actively  in  the  performance  of  leg- 
islative functions  and  the  Congress  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws. 

In  technical  fields  of  Government  activity, 
notably  in  science,  the  Congress  has  neces- 
sarily delegated  broad  discretion  to  executive 
agencies  for  determining  policy  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  legislative  objectives.  The 
law  authorizing  some  programs  la  little  more 
than  a  general  statement  of  objectives  and 
the  designation  of  an  organization  for  pro- 
gram administration.  At  times  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  unclear,  thereby  allowing  agen- 
cies great  latitude  for  creative  administra- 
tion within  the  boimds  of  prevailing  congres- 
sional sentiment.  Because  the  statutory  au- 
thority granted  Federal  science  agencies  is 
BO  broad.  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  main- 
tain control  of  program  content  through  pe- 
riodic examination  of  agency  policies  and 
operations.  This  the  Congress  seeks  to  ac- 
complish by  annual  appropriation  hearings, 
and  in  some  programs  authorization  hearings 
as  well,  on  requests  for  funds,  and  at  times 
by  Intensive  study  of  an  agency's  administra- 
tive performance. 

sou  rUKTHZB   OBSZSVATIONS 

It  Is  not  enough  for  Federal  administra- 
tors to  believe  deeply  In  their  agency's  mis- 
sion and  to  trust  those  who  do  reeearch  un- 
der Government  grants  or  contracts.  Al- 
though administrators  may  identify  closely 
with  the  Interests  of  their  grantees  or  con- 
tractors, they  have  an  equal  responsibility 
to  actively  repreeent  the  Government's  in- 
terest as  a  supporter  or  purchaser  of  re- 
search. It  is  to  be  expected  that  Federal 
agencies  will  have  adequate  and  practicable 
arrangements  for  obtaining  the  optimum  use 
of  public  fxmds.  even  when  the  Federal  in- 
terest Is  broadly  Interpreted  and  research 
productivity  can  be  measured  Imperfectly  at 
best. 

A  Federal  agency  assimies  a  special  respon- 
slMlity  when  it  relies  heavUy  in  the  admln- 
Isrative  process  on  outside  consultants  whq 
are  themselves  beneficiaries  of  its  programs. 
In  this  circumstance,  the  agency  has  a  clear 
obligation  to  structure  Its  Internal  opera- 
tions BO  as  to  obtain  mftTimiim  objectivity 
In  its  decisions  and  to  prevent  any  special 
advantage  from  accruing  to  its  advisors. 

I  have  heard  differing  views  expressed  on 
whether  the  well-known  Investigatcn'  norm- 
ally commands  NIH  research  project  support 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  his  reputation  and  in- 
stitutional affiliation.  Irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  the  project  he  propoees.  I  believe 
that  most  members  of  Congress,  If  properly 
Informed,  would  not  object  to  the  awarding 
oS  modest-alzed  grants  for  the  general  mip- 
port  of  a  gifted  scientist's  personal  research 
In  fields  of  Importance  to  an  agency's  mis-* 
Blon.  The  difficulty  arises  when  the  project 
no  longer  represents  the  investigator's  per- 
sonal efforts,  but,  instead,  is  intended  to  be 
large-scale  financing  for  farmed-out  re- 
search, or  even  worse,  for  training  and  other 
nonresearch  purposes.  If  review  panels  in- 
deed make  their  determinations  largely  or 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  an  applicant's  repu- 
tation, I  would  submit  that  it  U  the  grant- 
ing agency's  duty  to  determine  that  the  ap- 
pUoant  will  personally  commit  a  majw  por- 
tion of  hlareoeareh  time  to  the  project.  To 
do  otherwise  distorts  the  concept  of  the  re- 
search project  and  invites  cynicism  and  pub- 
lie  distruat. 
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the  •»<««"  g  patterns  and  programs  while 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
additional  forms  of  ssslstanoe.  "Hie  univer- 
sities must  expect  not  only  to  give  up  some 
current  types  of  irupport  in  retxim  for  en- 
larged Federal  asslstanoe,  but  they  must  also 
demonstrate  a  wlUlngness  to  shoulder  an 
equitable  ahare  of  their  total  educational  and 
research  costs.  Only  then  will  their  appeals 
f or  Fed«rai  aid  command  widespread  respect 
and  attention. 


The  Desperate  DHtc  To  Cut  Defense 
Speadiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

h6n.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22.  1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle, "The  Desparate  Drive  To  Cut  De- 
fense Spending."  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  V. 
Murphy,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
1964  edition  of  Fortime  magaizne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  unquestionably  the 
finest,  sharpest  and  most  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
and  Mr.  Murphy  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  outstanding  job  he  has  done.  He 
has  done  a  great  service  to  the  public. 

The  essence  of  the  article  is  in  these 
two  paragraphs : 

There  is  no  way  of  proving  the  statement. 
but  It  does  seem,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  Intense,  costly  buildup 
of  the  U3.  conventional  forces  was 
I»robably  overdone.  The  supposed  "conven- 
tional gap,"  as  an  index  of  a  critical  de- 
ficiency in  the  American  capacity  for  effective 
action,  appears  to  have  been  as  much  a  prod- 
uct of  a  state  of  mind  as  the  bomber  and 
missile  "gaps."  The  conventional  buildup 
has  added  enormously  to  the  cost  of  national 
defense;  there  can  be  no  considerable  reduc- 
tions In  this  cost  while  It  continues.  Along- 
side such  expendltxires,  the  savings  from  clos- 
ing down  airfields  and  depots  will  produce 
little  more  than  minor  passing  Jiggles  in  the 
spending  curve. 

A  more  serious  consequence  of  the  pre- 
occupation with  conventional  options  has 
been  the  increasingly  cautioiis  investment  in 
the  more  speculative  military  technologies. 
The  capital  Investment  on  the  side  of  the 
technological  advantage,  which  is  to  say  in 
advanced  systems — a  form  of  Indirect  eco- 
nomic pressure  the  ylversary  finds  most 
difficult  to  meet  over  the  long  pull — has 
begun  to  decline,  while  the  investment  in 
people  has  been  rising  both  relatively  and  ab- 
solutely. If  there  is  to  l>e  a  substantial  drop 
\n  defense  costs  it  can  come  only  through  a 
shift  in  the  investment  allocations,  and  this 
would  mean,  for  Johnson,  a  thoroughgoing 
reappraisal  of  the  economic  and  military 
validity  of  the  Kennedy-McNamara  strategy 
assiunptlons. 

I  respectfully  urge  each  and  every  one 

of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  read 

the  article  in  full. 

Thk  DESPniATX  Drive  To  Cur  Defense 

Spending 

(By    Charles    J.    V.    Murphy) 

(Note. — ^Despite  efforts  by  the  President, 
Congress,  and  Secretary  McNamara.  the  mili- 
tary budget  will  approach  $53  billion  this 
year,    borne    on    heavy    requirements    for 


stepped- up  conventional  forces.  Before 
sizable  cuts  can  be  made,  Johnson  will  have 
to  reexamine  strategy.) 

Ever  since  President  Johnson  proclaimed 
thrift  and  frugality  as  the  watchwords  of  his 
administration,  the  Pentagon  has  been  ablaze 
with  light  well  Into  the  midnight  watch.  In 
the  past  such  a  glow  along  the  Potomac  has 
been  interpreted  by  Washingtonlans  as  a 
signal  that  international  trouble  was  brew- 
ing. This  time,  however,  the  emergency  was 
of  an  entirely  different  kind.  It  was,  as  they 
say  there,  "an  In-house  flap"  produced  by  the 
President's  rapid  decision  to  halt  the  pro- 
longed upsurge  In  defense  costs. 

The  total  fiscal  outlook  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  special  concern  to  Johnson  immediately 
after  bis  succession  to  office.  Since  defense 
in  the  aggregate  (including  nuclear  weap- 
onry) is  taking  60  percent  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral revenue,  and  since  the  volume  of  defense 
spending  has  been  rising  faster  than  have 
outlays  In  the  civilian  sectors  of  the  budget 
(excluding  space) ,  it  was  obvious  to  him  that 
any  significant  curtailment  of  Government 
expenditures  had  to  begin  with  a  rollback 
at  the  Pentagon. 

Unlike  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower 
at  the  outset  of  their  administrations,  John- 
son needed  no  Introduction  to  his  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  past  months  Johnson  had 
listened  respectfully,  even  admiringly,  while 
Robert  S.  McNamara  ran  through  the  count- 
down of  the  now  famous  cost-reduction  pro- 
grams, incentive  contnlcts,.  and  the  tech- 
niques of  systems  analysis  that  he  has  put  in 
train  throughout  his  vast  Department. 
Johnson  has  also  long  been  familiar  with  the 
Secretary's  Impressive  tables  and  graphs  testl- 
fylng  to  his  persistent  efforts  to  extract  an 
ever  higher  military  content  from  every  dol- 
lar of  the  billions  that  flow  through  his 
hands.  Tet,  when  seen  In  the  perspective  of 
the  spending  rate  itself,  all  the  charts  and  all 
the  careful  projections  were  in  fact  little 
more  than  evidence  of  McNamara's  desperate 
struggle  against  a  rising  tide  of  costs  that 
had  begun  to  engulf  him,  as  in  the  past  it 
engulfed  his  predecessors. 

Johnson  had  sensed  the  rising  emergency 
well  before  he  entered  the  White  House. 
And  McNamara  himself,  as  early  as  the  au- 
tumn, had  become  worried  over  the  upward 
trend,  as  well  as  over  the  stiffening  resist- 
ance in  Congress  to  ths  increasing  costs  of 
his  programs.  Thus  in  close  cooperation  he 
and  the  President  moved  to  come  down  hard 
on  the  side  of  retrenchment.  This  was  what 
caused  the  lights  to  go  on  so  fast  at  the 
Pentagon.  The  new  budgetary  requests  go 
forward  at  mldmonthh,  and  during  recent 
weeks  thousands  of  programs  have  been  re- 
viewed and  hundreds  recast  In  a  near  fran- 
tic eOort  to  hold  spending  through  the  eur- 
rent  and  next  fiscal  years  at  or  close  to  $52 
billion,  a  level  that  McNamara,  who  was 
headed  well  past  it,  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
hold. 

If  McN.imara  can  manage  this,  it  will  be  a 
real  tour  de  force.  The  tenseness  In  his  situ- 
ation was  revealed  when  Johnson  was  {per- 
suaded to  take  the  extraordinary  step,  during 
his  first  days  in  office,  of  dispatching  letters 
to  some  7,500  defense  contractors,  urging 
them  one  and  all  to  cut  production  costs  to 
the  bone.  Considering  how  modest  the  profit 
margins  on  military  business  already  tend  to 
be.  and  how  taut  the  accounting  stuvelUance 
from  Washington  and  the  procurement  cen- 
ters, this  was  almost  a  case  of  trying  to 
squeeze  blood  from  a  stone. 

Actually,  Johnson  and  McNamara  had  little 
room  for  maneuver.  The  intricate  Pentagon 
budget  for  fiscal  1966 — beginning  in  July — 
had  Just  about  been  put  together  when  the 
executive  power  passed  so  suddenly  in  No- 
vember. While  the  final  figures  bad  not  been 
precisely  fixed  when  this  article  went  to  press, 
the  President  and  his  advisers  were  agreed 
in  principle  that  the  Kennedy-lfcNamara 
force   levels  and  programs  should   be  sus- 
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tained  for  the  time  being.  They  had  no 
alternative:  the  costly  defense  piograma  that 
were  set  in  motion  under  the  strategical  oon- 
cepUons  of  the  Kennedy  administration  are, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  at  their  point  ot  flood; 
the  money  to  keep  them  going  has  already 
been  obUgated  by  the  mUltary  services  to 
the  contractors.  In  the  10  months  that  re- 
main to  President  Johnson  before  the  elec- 
tion, little  can  be  done  by  him  to  swing  the 
costs  sharply  down,  except  at  the  risk  of 
throwing  awry  the  Kennedy-McNamara  force 
structure  and  strategical  doctrines. 

Here  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  con- 
frontation of  Johnson  and  the  defense 
budget  was  more  than  a  passing  encounter 
between  a  personality  and  columns  of  figures. 
The  new  President  was  actually  taking  a 
closer  look  at  defense  concepts  and  strate- 
gies that  did  not  necessarily  express  his  own 
views.  Thus  these  views  were  Ukely  to  be 
as  Influential  In  setting  the  guidelines  for 
his  programs  of  defense  spending — and 
cuts — as  his  better  advertised  commitment 
to  frugality. 

A    RESPECT    rOR   PROFESSIONALS 

There  has  never  been  any  question  about 
Johnson's  stand  where  U.S.  military  power  Is 
concerned.  He  has  steadily  beep  for  and 
continues  to  be  for — as  he  emphatically  re- 
iterated In  his  November  address  to  Con- 
gress— "military  strength  second  to  none." 
Practically  everybody  is  for  that,  of  course. 
StUl,  when  Johnson  \ises  the  term,  he  means 
something  beyond  the  timewom  platitude. 
By  strength  second  to  none  he  mecms 
strength  that  the  professional  military  lead- 
ership— and  not  only  the  civilian  planners 
In  the  Pentagon — will  certify  as  such.  He  has 
entered  the  White  House,  mweover,  after 
an  education  in  the  political  ends  of  high 
strategy  and  the  means  and  doctrines  of 
force  that  no  other  President  in  the  20th 
centviry,  save  Oen.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  and, 
in  a  much  simpler  world,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, even  began  to  match. 

As  a  Senator,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  influential  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee that  was  created,  during  the  Korean 
war,  to  act  as  watchdog  over  the  military  pro- 
curement process.  As  Vice  President,  he  was 
outranked  only  by  Kennedy  on  the  National 
Security  Council  and  he  presided  over  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.  By 
reason  of  these  overlapping  experiences  and 
responsibilities,  he  was  already  very  much 
at  home,  before  he  moved  into  the  White 
House,  with  the  highly  specialized,  highly 
secret  matters  that  bear  so  heavily  on  the 
national  security.  In  fact,  valuing  as  he  does 
experience  In  the  management  of  forces,  his 
visible  respect  and  liking  tar  the  militfuy 
professionals  has  at  times  surpassed  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  procession  of  Defense 
Secretaries — there  have  been  seven  altogeth- 
er, not  counting  McNamara — who  p>assed  be- 
fore his  legislative  eye. 

Johnson  has  not  always  felt  at  home  with 
the  policies,  let  alone  the  policymakers,  that 
he  now  commands.  In  the  New  Frontier's 
remarkable  3 -year  encounter  with  world 
affairs,  the  policy  advisers  ranged  around 
President  Kennedy  were  divided  into  several 
contending  factions.  One  consisted  of  the 
hard-nosed,  skeptical  individuals  of  conserv- 
ative bent,  who  were  opposed,  by  and  large, 
to  attempting  business  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion unless  the  terms  were  brassbound  and 
copper  riveted.  Another  faction  was  made 
up  of  self-styled  "rationalists."  By  and 
large,  they  were  convinced  that  a  detente 
with  Russia  could  be  brought  off  with  molli- 
fying, even  though  somewhat  hazardous,  con- 
cessions in  the  power  position  of  the  West, 
Somewhere  in  between  were  the  real  deci- 
sionmakers, grouped  around  Kennedy  him- 
self, who  called  themselves  pragmatUts.  They 
thought  of  action  in  the  world  struggle  as  a 
sequence  ctf  limited  chsfls  moves,  and  their 


actioti  words  were  "flexlbiUty."  "options," 
"wider  choice,''  and  a  UB.  reaponae  to  chal- 
lenge that  would  be  "measured."  or  "con- 
trolled."  or  "graduated. '  Among  theee  fac- 
tions Lyndon  Jcdmsoti  was  known  as  a  hard- 
liner. 

WHEN  JOHNSON  STOOD  IIRM 

His  position  came  dramatically  into  view 
dvu-lng  the  historic  debate  around  Kennedy 
over  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken  after  the 
discovery  of  Soviet  rockets  in  Cuba  in  Octber 
1962.  The  debate  went  on  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  Johnson,  on  a  campaigning  asstgnment 
In  Hawaii  during  the  first  dajrs  of  discus- 
sion, was  late  getting  into  it.  When  he  was 
made  privy  to  the  gravity  of  the  Soviet  ac- 
tion, be  spoke  up  for  a  decisive  response. 
Not  only  the  rockets,  but  the  Soviet  troops 
as  well,  had  to  be  removed, ;<and  by  force  if 
necessary — so  ran  Johnson's  advice.  The 
American  people,  he  argued,  would  never  ac- 
cept any^lng  less.  But  the  rationalists 
pulled  harder,  for  a  while,  on  Kennedy  than 
was  generally  appreciated.  There  was  serious 
deliberation  over  the  question  of  a  quid  pro 
quo  with  Khrushchev.  Should  the  demand 
for  his  retreat  from  Cuba  be  linked  with  an 
offer  to  open  political  talks  on  other  matters 
at  issue,  including  Berlin?  Wouldn't  the 
United  States  have  a  better  case  before  world 
opinion  if,  in  return  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  rockets  from  Cuba,  American  rockets 
were  pulled  out  of  Italy  and  Turkey? 

Gradually,  the  middle-course  counsel  of 
the  men  who  stayed  on  as  Johnson's  prin- 
cipal instruments  in  the  struggle  with  So- 
viet power — most  consptcously  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara— shaped  the  decision.  The  practical 
consequence  of  the  decision  was  the  partial 
blockade  of  Cuba,  combined  with  a  great 
show  of  force  as  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
and  Kennedy's  own  partly  stem,  partly  con- 
ciliatory private  diplomacy  with  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

For  his  part,  Johnsok  never  wavered  from 
his  original  conviction.  The  apprehensions 
among  some  of  Kennedy's  closest  advis«-s 
that  Russia  would  counter  a  n.S.  blow  against 
Cuba  with  a  salvo  of  rockets  against  the 
United  States  seemed  to  >'<tp  to  be  ground- 
less. His  confidence  in  the  American  ca- 
pacity for  decisive  and  salutary  action — a 
confidence  that  was  based  on  his  direct 
knowledge  of  the  forces  in  oeing — ^remained 
unshaken.  By  his  lights,  the  migration  of 
Soviet  military  power  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  could  not  be  tolerated.  John- 
son took  his  stand  on  the  historic  meaning 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  holding  that  Its 
breaching,  if  condoned,  would  undermine  the 
new  Alliance  for  R'ogress  and  damage  U.S. 
prestige  throughout  the  world.  And  he  was 
further  troubled  by  a  settlement  that  would 
leave  Pldel  Castro  in  unscathed  command  of 
Cuba. 

Johnson  was  not  alone  In  believing  these 
things.  Although  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was 
inclined  to  the  McNamara-Rusk  middle 
course,  the  other  service  chiefs  saw  eye  to 
eye  with  Johnson.  So  did  the  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  John  A. 
McCone.  They  were  a  mln<»ity,  however,  and 
after  the  die  had  been  cast  fcM*  the  middle 
course,  one  of  the  Kennedy  men,  in  an  aside 
directed  at  the  Johnson  poeltlon,  made  a 
oold  remark  that  sensitive  memories  have 
tended  to  blur  since  the  change  at  the  White 
House.  According  to  one  who  was  within 
earshot,  it  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
rational  shaping  of  policy,  "Courage  Is  not 
substitute  tor  intelligence."  This  was  the 
kind  of  gliding,  epigrammatic  half-insult 
that  Johnson  is  ill  equipped  to  pcury.  When 
he  heard  of  it,  he  froze. 

Johnson's  attitude  in  the  October  crisis  Is, 
today,  significant.  His  courage  under  pres- 
sure has  t>een  certified,  and  his  sense  of 
power  relationships  made  clAtr.  While 
agreeing   that  an  exit  had  to  be  pro\ided 


through  which  Khrushchev  could  back  out 
of  Cuba  without  a  fight,  nevertheless  he  was 
insisting  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
make  Bure  that  Khrushdhev  was  maneuvered 
toward  an  exit  that  would  close  behind  him. 
Aa  matters  turned  out,  the  supposed  exit  be- 
came a  revolving  door;  Soviet  forces  continue 
to  come  and  go  in  Cuba  and  the  Castro-ln- 
splred  terror  has  continued  to  reach  Into 
Latin  America,  most  deeply  (and  recently) 
into  Venezuela.  As  for  the  rockets  in  Italy 
and  Turkey,  they  were  presently  dismantled 
and  withdrawn.  True,  theee  particular 
weapons  were  somewhat  obsolescent  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  might  have  been  re- 
placed with,  but  they  were  not  replaced.  In- 
stead Washington  announced  that  U.S. 
Polaris  submarines  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Mediterranean.  As  regards  the  intermediate- 
range  capability  of  the  allied  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, however,  the  depcoiure  oC  the  land- 
based  missiles  represented  a  net  loss  to  the 
NATO  order  of  battle. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Kennedy  men,  and 
most  noticeably  the  Inner  group  of  political 
and  social  scientists  at  State  and  Defense 
who  were  closely  linked  to  the  White  House, 
were  then  indifferent  to,  even  scornful  of, 
Johnson's  competenxM  In  their  fields  of  ex- 
pertise. The  truth  Is  that  he  was  all  but 
a  stranger  to  many  of  them  during  the  3 
years  that  the  directlcA  of  national  security 
policies  and  actions  was  being  gathered  into 
the  White  House.  Drawn  into  Kennedy's 
centrlpetallam  and  exhilarated  by  tbe  Inti- 
macy of  the  connection,  the  Kennedy  men, 
for  the  most  part,  had  little  time  for  John- 
son. 

Secretary  Rusk  was  one  exception.  Per- 
hi^is  because  he,  too,  was  at  times  a  lonely 
man,  but  also  because  he  valued  J(dinson's 
knowledge  of  the  ways  ot  Ocmgreaa.  Rtisk 
remained  amiable,  attentive,  and  informa- 
tive. He  was  solicitoua  in  his  Inieflng  of 
Johnson  on  political  matters  before  John- 
son  set  out  on  his  foreign  excursions,  and 
was  faithful  In  ooundlng  out  Johnson's  views 
afterward.  McNamara  also  got  along  well 
with  Johnson,  without  ever  achieving  quite 
the  same  degree  of  warmneea.  McNamara 
was  punctilious  about  keeping  Johnaaa  in- 
fcMmed  of  the  Defense  Department's  actions 
and  contingency  plans  dtiring  periods  of  ten- 
sion, and  he  made  a  practice  of  seeking  the 
Vice  President's  counsel  whenever  he  faced 
a  difficult  test  with  Congress.  It  is  fairly 
obvious,  nevertheless,  that  the  pollcyform- 
ing  circuits  f  rc»n  the  White  House  into  State 
and  Defense  will  bef(H«  long  be  subject  to  a 
fair  amount  of  rejiggerlng. 

THE  FAR  FBOIC  VINISHXD  BUSINESS 

It  could  conceivably  take  scxne  weeks  for 
the  President  to  absorb  the  kind  of  detail 
he  must  have  in  order  to  deal  authoritatively 
with  a  number  of  dilBcult  and  dangerous 
situations.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  Secretary  McNamara  and 
General  Taylor  3  months  ago  assured  the  Na- 
tion that  the  war  there  will  be  militarily 
under  control  next  year.  That  assurance,  in 
the  view  of  those  closer  to  the  shooting,  is  at 
best  dubious.  In  NATO  Bur(^)e  the  diver- 
gences from  U.S.  policy  are  deep  and  nu- 
merous. The  optimism  released  by  the  in- 
timations of  the  tenuous  U.S.  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  giving  encouragement  in 
much  of  Western  Europe  to  a  mood  of  ac- 
commodation v^th  the  Communists. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  a  clear  insight 
into  these  and  other  decldely  worrisome  in- 
ternational issues,  Johnson  must  also  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  case  for  the  controversial 
strategy  embodied  in  the  huge  budget  that 
McNamara  has  handed  to  him.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  Kennedy-McNamara  addi- 
tions to  defense  costs  has  been  generated  by 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  conventional 
forces  for  the  pxirpose  of  i»-ovlding,  so  the 
case  goes,  more  political  and  militaiy  flexi- 
bility to  the  United  States  at  the  outset  of 
a  war  situation.     The  crux  of  the  controversy 
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cost  on  the  order  of  $60  billion,  perhaps  even 
a  little  less.  Instead,  circumstances  have 
forced  upon  him  an  Inunedlate  leveling  off 
between  $51  bUlloo  and  $62  billion  annually. 

THS    BASIC    KXNKXDT     PaOPOSTTION 

Secretary  McNamara.  it  should  be  noted, 
was  not  the  author  of  the  politlco-mlUtary 
pronisee  that  have  produced  the  swollen 
costs  that  are  a  prlncipcU  cause  of  President 
Johnson's  fiscal  embarrassment.  When  Mc- 
Namara went  to  Washington  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Ford  Motcv  Co.,  he  was  almost 
as  Innocent  of  experience  in  the  Issues  re- 
lating to  strategy  as  was  his  much-abused 
predecessor  from  Detroit,  "Engine  Charlie" 
Wilson,  Elsenhower's  first  Defense  Secretary. 
The  strategical  premises  were  constructed  in 
large  measure  by  Kennedy  and  his  advisers 
during  the  preparations  for  the  presidency. 
The  main  point  of  departure  between  the 
governing  strategic  concepts  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  those  of  the  Ken- 
nedy advisers — the  one  that  has  had  the  ut- 
most Influence  on  the  military  economics — 
was  the  Kennedy  challenge  to  certain  basic 
assumptions  about  the  value  of  nuclear 
weaponry  in  war  deterrence  and  war  waging. 

The  Kennedy  proposition,  in  simplified 
terms,  went  something  like  this:  The  emer- 
gence of  Soviet  Rtisaia  as  a  nuclear  power, 
well  equipped  wtt^h  warheads  for  both  gen- 
eral and  limited  wars,  had  produced  a  nu- 
clear stalemate  or.  In  any  event,  a  balance 
in  the  capcujity  for  thermonuclear  retalia- 
tion so  close  that  One  side  could  not  ration- 
ally expect  to  Intsoduce  such  weapons  with- 
out Inviting  from  the  other  a  catastrophic 
blow — to  which  it  could  respond  only  by 
extending  catastrophe.  An  exchange  of  nu- 
clear rockets  between  the  United  States  and 
the  n.S.S.R.  had  therefore  ceased  to  be  a 
credible  assumption  in  the  planning  of 
forces.  Concurrently,  as  the  Kennedy  ad- 
visers saw  it.  th^  Bsenhower  plan  for  the 
nuclear  defense  c^  Europe  had  lost  validity, 
inasmuch  as  even  a'  relatively  small-scale 
nuclear  action  there  would  In  all  probability 
escalate  \incontrollably  into  full-scale   war. 

On  this  reasoning,  then,  the  Kennedy  men 
concluded  that  a  major  Soviet  military  ag- 
gression. If  and  when  undertaken,  would  re- 
vert to  conventional  warfare  of  the  World 
War  n  standard,  utilising  masses  of  infantry, 
armor,  and  tactical  aircraft.  Restoring  the 
American  capability  of  the  TNT  side  of  the 
equation  Inevitably  led  to  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  Army  and  the  tactical  Air 
Force,  along  with  their  supporting  apparatus. 

This  was  a  thoroughly  respectable  propo- 
sition. For  many  Americans,  perhaps  even 
a  majority,  the*  mere  thought  of  resorting 
again  to  nuclear  weapons  had  become  mor- 
ally repugnant.  The  pervasive  uneasiness 
might  well  inhibit  the  American  will  to  act 
whenever  the  nuclear  risk  might  seem  high. 
The  proposition  was  also  politically  attrac- 
tive to  many  In  Europe.  Finally,  it  wsis  given 
plausibility  by  Khrushchev's  famous  disqui- 
sition on  strategy  in  January  1961.  the 
month  Kennedy  came  into  power.  The  Rus- 
sian leader  announced  that  the  Kremlin  was 
ruling  out  nuclear  warfare  as  an  instrument 
of  policy.  He  proclaimed  the  Communist 
expansion  would  proceed  by  means  of  "wtirs 
of  liberation" — through  civil  warfare,  that  Is. 
rather  than  the  clash  of  nations. 

WHT    nSXNHOWZX    XXDUCZO   THX    rOSCX    LEVELS 

Elsenhower  had  not  been  Ignorant  of.  or 
indifferent  to,  the  moral  and  political  dis- 
abilities attaching  to  a  nuclear  strategy.  In- 
deed, on  a  nxmiber  of  occasions  he  said  that 
general  nuclear  war  was  unthinkable.  Tet 
his  judgment  of  the  considerations  bearing 
on  the  world  balance  of  power  led  him  to  a 
rather  different  line  of  policy  from  Ken- 
nedy's. During  the  Korean  war,  the  VS. 
military  forces  were  swelled  until  they  ninn- 
bered  nearly  8.700,000  men  and  women. 
After  that  challenge  subsided.  Elsenhower 
faced  with  the  problem  of  reshaping 


this  huge  establishment  for  a  prolonged  test 
of  endurance. 

Before  long  the  rising  Impact  of  the  revolu- 
tion In  military  technologies  that  had  started 
under  lYuman  forced  Eisenhower  Into  a 
series  of  decisions  regarding  capital  alloca- 
tions that  radically  altered  the  traditional 
roles  and  missions  of  the  services.  The  In- 
vention of  the  themvonuclear  weapon  gave 
rise  first  to  the  B-^2  and  B-58  jet  bomber 
forces,  then  the  Atlas  and  Titan  Interconti- 
nental rockets,  then  the  Polaris  fleet,  then 
the  Mlnuteman  force,  and  then  the  B-70 
concept.  Each  system  required  in  its  turn 
huge  outlays  for  research  and  development. 
for  hardware,  and  for  training  of  specialists 
In  unprecedented  numbers.  The  same  tech- 
nological advances  opened  equally  revolu- 
tionary possibilities  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fense— enormoxis  electronic  systems  for  warn. 
Ing,  surveillance,  and  command,  as  well  as 
costly  air-defense  sjrstems  utilizing  both 
supersonic  Interceptors  and  rockets.  And 
then  In  1957.  3  years  before  Elsenhower  left 
the  White  Ho\ise,  the  Soviet  space  successes 
railed  for  programs  of  a  whole  new  order. 
By  Eisenhower's  last  year,  the  capital  alloca- 
tions for  R.  &  D.  had  risen  In  4  years  from 
about  $2  billion  a  yecu:  to  about  $6  billion: 
and  for  procurement,  chiefly  In  the  form  of 
advanced  weapon  systems  for  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy,  the  figure  was  apixx>achlng  $12 
billion  annually. 

In  pursuit  of  the  technological  advantage, 
Elsenhower  was  progressively  compelled,  in 
the  allocation  of  capital,  to  thrcAr  his  weight 
against  the  doctrines  In  which  he  had  been 
bred  and  from  the  application  of  which  had 
come  his  fame.  The  Korea-swollen  Army 
consisted  of  1.600,000  men  and  30  divisions 
when  he  became  President.  When  he  left. 
It  was  down  to  14  divisions  and  about  900,000 
men.  He  brought  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air 
Command  down  from  65  wings,  organized  to 
support  the  Army  In  battle,  to  only  32.  Al- 
together. Elsenhower  reduced  the  uniformed 
strength  by  nearly  one-third,  from  3,600,000 
persons  to  less  ban  3.600,000.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  he  wanted  to  cut  even  deeper.  If  he 
had  had  his  way,  the  Army's  ready  strength 
would  have  been  still  further  diluted  by  the 
withdrawal  and  disbanding  of  at  least  3  of 
the  5  divisions  and  4  regiments  deployed  In 
Europe,  and  the  Navy  would  have  been  lim- 
ited to  perhaps  13  attack  carrlen  Instead 
of   15. 

As  Elsenhower  read  the  futtuv,  the  mili- 
tary advantage  In  a  trial  of  endunmce  would 
rest  with  the  aide  that  held  the*  technolog- 
ical upper  hand.  To  him,  this  meant  a 
contest  between  the  American  supply  of 
capital  and  technical  skills  and  the  Soviet 
supply.  Rather  than  strain  American  hu- 
man and  capital  resources  by  trjrlng  to  main- 
tain two  different  kinds  of  military  estab- 
lishments simultaneously,  one  equipped  pre- 
dominantly for  conventional  warfare  and 
the  other  shaped  around  the  nuclear  tech- 
nology, he  chose  to  concentrate  the  Invest- 
ment on  the  side  of  strategic  technological 
advantage.  He  believed  that  this  would 
prove  to  be  the  surest  deterrent  to  war. 

By  no  means  did  this  mean  that  he  was 
limiting  his  options  to  "massive  retaliation" 
alone.  Right  down  to  his  last  year  In  office, 
upward  of  two-thirds  of  the  budget  was  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  support  of  an  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  whose  essential  fimctlon  was 
to  fight  "brush  fire"  or  "limited"  campaigns 
in  conventional  style.  It  was  Elsenhower's 
firm  conviction  that  14  Army  divisions  (3 
of  which  were  training  divisions),  plus  8 
Marine  divisions,  plus  their  supporting  tac- 
tical air  forces,  were  quite  enough  to  cope 
with  any  limited  war  that  It  might  be  In 
the  American  Interest  to  fight.  He  rejected 
the  idea  that  the  Unlt«d  States  would  ever 
again  send  great  ■rmies  abroad  to  fight  wars 
of  attrition.  He  reasoned  that  soperlor  mili- 
tary technologies,  broadly  based  on  tactical 
nuclear  capabUltles.  would  enable  the  United 
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states  to  control  the  ground  battle,  if  one 
were  to  develop  on  a  serious  scale.  His  in- 
sistence (m  this  point  led  In  19S0  to  the 
teefush  between  him  and  the  then  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  MazweU  Taylor,  who 
reemerged  In  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
the  senkur  military  adviser  to  the  President. 
Elsenhower  protected  the  Nation  with 
much  more  foresight  ivpd  Inuiglnatlon  than 
Is  generally  realized.  The  great  new  sys- 
tems, offensive  and  defensive,  were  all  well 
In  hand  when  he  left  Washington.  It  Is 
also  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  he 
weathered  the  Red  Chinese  threat  at  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu,  and  menacing  Soviet  moves 
at  Berlin  and  In  the  Middle  East  without 
having  to  call  up  the  Reserves. 

THX  BCONomC  OOKSXQUZNCXS 

When  It  fell  to  McNamara  to  reverse  the 
Investment  priorities,  he  was  Inevitably 
drawn  Into  the  money  bind  that  Elsenhower 
had  tried  to  evade.  The  Kennedy  thesis 
that  the  nuclear  retaliatory  power  had  lost 
credibility  as  a  prime  factor  In  a  deterrent 
strategy  was  at  least  an  arguable  proposition. 
But  once  believed  It  carried  with  it  a  costly 
corollary:  to  be  certain  that  the  Russians, 
too,  would  believe  In  the  nuclear  stalemate 
U.S.  nuclear  power  must  be  made  strong 
eno\igh  to  withstand  a  Soviet  surprise  first 
blow.  TO  the  Kennedy  advisers  this  meant 
that  the  American  strategic  retaliatory  torcoa 
must  be  converted  at  all  possible  speed  to 
"second  strike"  posturs. 

Thus  before  McNamara  was  even  well 
launched  on  the  business  of  rebuilding  the 
conventional  forces,  he  was  con^wlled  to 
enlarge  the  ready  strategic  nuclear  fc^rces 
at  a  pace  oonsldo-ably  faster  than  Elsenhower 
had  deemed  necessary.  Anwng  other  actions, 
he  more  than  doubled  the  output  of  Polaris 
submarines  (from  5  to  13  a  year),  doubled 
the  output  of  the  Mlnuteman  (from  30  mis- 
siles to  60  a  month) ,  set  about  positioning 
the  Titan  missiles  In  hardened  sites  at  all 
possible  speed,  and  Increased  the  fraction  of 
the  Strategic  Air  C<xxunand  In  round-the- 
olock  air  alert. 

The  stepped-up  outlays  on  the  strategic 
side,  however,  represent  only  between  a  quar- 
ter and  a  third  of  the  total  dollar  Increase 
In  the  Kennedy-McNamara  budgets.  The 
rest  Is  accounted  for  chlefiy  by  the  much 
heavier  Investment  In  conventional  forces, 
especially  the  Army.  The  Army  has  been 
raised  to  16  divisions,  3  more  than  before; 
of  these  the  3  divisions  that  prevlo\ialy  had 
,  functioned  merely  as  grinding  mills  for 
trainees  have  been  transformed,  at  no  mean 
cost.  Into  ready  forces.  Also,  various  special- 
ized battle  groups  have  been  relnfcnxsed  and 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  readiness,  and 
something  quite  new  has  been  added — the 
Special  Forces  created  for  coping  with  gueril- 
la warfare. 

To  support  the  Army  in  conventional  war- 
fare, the  number  of  fighter-bomber  wings 
In  the  Tactical  Alr^^mmand  has  been  raised 
from  16  to  32;  the  troop-carrier  wings  have 
been  fleshed  out;  and  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  nonnuclear  munitions 
have  been  stockpiled,  over  and  above  pre- 
vious requirements.  Six  divisions  In  the 
Army  Reserve  are  In  the  process  of  being 
manned  and  equli^>ed  for  rapid  deployment 
overseas.  The  airlift  capacity  has  also  been 
doublef,  as  was  dramatized  by  the  "Big  Lift" 
operation  In  October.  And  there  are  16,000 
more  men  In  the  Marine  Corps  than  Eisen- 
hower allowed.  One  of  the  fundamental 
Kennedy  premises  was  that  the  United  States 
should  be  able  to  oc^m  with  two  large-scale 
conventional  wars  of  the  Korean  type  simul- 
taneously in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  concept  was,  of  course,  one  that  Elsen- 
hower rejected. 

By  reason  of  the  Intense  preoccupation 
with  conventional  means  of  warfare,  the 
number  of  people  In  uniform  exceeded  3.800,- 
000  at  one  point  in  the  Kennedy-McNamara 
buildup,  nearly  335,000  more  than  Eisenhower 


tolerated.  The  number  now  stands  at  about 
2,700,000.  As  the  chart  on  page  97  shows, 
the  funds  allocated  to  the  "Oeneral-purpose 
forces"  category — ^l.e.,  conventional — had  ris- 
en from  $14.5  billion  annually  under  Eisen- 
hower to  $18.1  billion  In  fiscal  1963  and  stlU 
are  rising. 

THE    DEVOXTRUfO    VACTOK 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  continuing  Invest- 
ment In  conventional  means,  however.  Tti9 
annuBl  cost  of  the  air-sea  lift,  represented 
largely  by  capital  outlays  for  faster  and  big-, 
ger  air  transports.  Is  $500  million  more  than 
It  was.  "Hie  yearly  costs  charged  to  gen- 
eral support  of  the  entire  military  estab- 
lishment also  are  $2  billl<»i  higher,  and  Hie 
larger  i>art  of  this  Increase  must  be  charged 
to  the  conventional  side  of  the  military 
ledger.  It  appears  that  between  $6  billion 
and  $6  billion  of  the  $8  bUllon  that  the 
Kennedy-McNamara  strategy  bad  added  to 
the  annual  oost  of  defense  Is  represented  by 
the  search  for  more  nonnuclear  options. 

What  Old  Soldier  Elsenhower  knew  all 
along,  and  what  the  newootners  to  military 
eooil4%nlc8  first  brushed  aside,  was  that  the 
devouring  factor  In  a  military  organization 
Is  not  hardware  but  "t>odlee" — the  people 
and  their  dependents  who  must  be  housed, 
fed,  clothed,  trained,  paid,  moved  about, 
and  cared  for  when  111.  At  {N-esent  the  an- 
nual outlays  for  R.  &  D.,  military  con- 
struction, and  the  proourement  of  wecqxms 
and  other  equipment  add  up  to  about  $34 
billion.  But  the  upkeep  of  the  forces,  in- 
cluding family  housing  and  retired  pay,  nms 
to  about  $26  billion  a  year.  Iliis  averages 
out  at  about  $10,000  a  year  for  each  man, 
apart  from  the  oost  of  putting  a  weapon  in 
his  hand  or  giving  him  a  truck  to  drive.  It 
is  the  additional  bodies  McNamara  has 
"taken  aboard"  (as  they  say  at  the  Pentagon) 
that  have  helped  to  Inflate  defense  costs  so 
fast  and  that  will  become  by  far  the  major 
element  In  f  ut\u%  costs. 

The  toted  effect  looks  like  this:  The  Ken- 
nedy military  budgets,  including  the  one 
going  forward  in  mid-January,  add  up  to  a 
total  spending  of  about  $303  billion  for  4 
years.  This  compares  with  a  total  of  about 
$173  billion  for  the  last  4  Elsenhower  years. 
These  figures,  incidentally,  do  not  Include 
the  oost  of  developing  and  manufacturing 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlsslon  bears  this  oost,  which  is  on  the  order 
of  $3  billion  a  year. 

A  NKW  Aunrr  or  roacEs  and  strategtt 

The  haxillng  and  pulUng  in  Congress  over 
the  fiscal  1964  budget,  ^i^e  leading  to  tem- 
porary stretchouts  and  deferments  rather 
than  to  major  amputattens  of  program, 
nevertheless  signaled  a  rising  skepticlsni 
about  l^e  high  level  of  defense  spending. 
It  was  to  mollify  this  mood  of  questlcoilng 
that  President  Johnson  encouraged  McNa- 
mara to  proclaim  a  ntunber  of  long-evaded 
shutdowns,  such  as  the  suspension  of  the 
Air  Force's  Dynasoar  spaca  program  (Mc- 
Nanmra  had  been  giuining  for  that  for  more 
than  a  year)  and  the  closing  down  of  In- 
efficient and  worthless  bases,  shipyards,  and 
the  like.  McNamara  believes  that  upward 
of  $5  billion  a  year  can  be  trimmed  from 
defense  spending  simply  through  subjecting 
the  forces  and  the  Pentagon's  own  amtracrt- 
Ing  procedures  to  sterner  manag^ial  dis- 
ciplines. 

So  far  so  good,  but  Is  not  a  far  more  serious 
audit  of  forces  and  strategy  justified,  con- 
sidering the  basic  causes  of  recent  Increases 
in  defense  expenditures?  McNamara  him- 
self seemed  to  invite  just  such  a  national 
questioning  In  Novemb«'  when,  only  a  few 
days  before  Kennedy's  death,  he  addressed 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  the 
topic,  among  other  matters,  of  the  U.S. 
power  position.  He  was  extraordinarily  ex- 
plicit. He  certified  the  clear  superiority  of 
o\a  strategic  nuclear  forces  over  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  held  that  the  convention- 
al forces  already  In  being  In  the  West  could 


be  a  nuitch  fw  the  like  forces  that  Russia 
was  presently  capable  of  deploying  in  Europe. 
This  advantageous  situation,  he  all  but  guar- 
anteed, should  last  through  the  next  decade. 
The  Inference  was  clear  enough:  McNa- 
mara, on  the  strength  of  his  analysis  of  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  estimates  of  the  Soviet  po- 
tential, was  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  any 
effective  major  military  action  by  tha 
UB.S.R.  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  was 
how  Elsenhower  had  read  the  future,  too,  in 
a  p^-lod  when  Senator  Kennedy,  in  a  famous 
and  melancholy  speech  In  1958,  was  casting 
o\a  country  In  the  role  of  underdog.  Its 
peril  being  likened  to  that  of  Britain  in  the 
16th  century,  after  the  loss  of  its  continental 
stronghold  at  Calais. 

No  doubt  McNamara's  new  confidence  is  as 
well  founded  as  was  Elsenhower's.  Ever 
since  the  U-2's  started  to  oi>erate  over  the 
UJS.S.R.  and  Red  China  nearly  a  decade  ago. 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  track, 
with  a  precision  never  before  available  to  in- 
telligence techniques,  the  physical  evidence 
of  Soviet  deployments  of  forces  and  ma- 
chines. The  reoonnaissanoe  airplane  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  reoonnaissanoe  space 
machine,  and  its  photographic  gleanings  are 
being  amplified  by  a  steady  Mw  of  intelli- 
gence f rcHn  other  sources— cryptography,  eco- 
nomic analysis,  electronic  eavesdropping, 
radar  tracking,  and  (one  assumes)  plain,  or- 
dinary espionage. 

It  Is  widely  agreed  that  the  capabUlUes  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  forces  in  belxig  have  been 
established  with  reasonable  exactitude.  Lit- 
tle mystery  attaches  to  the  deployments  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Soviet  air  and  rocket 
forces:  a  good  deal  appears  to  be  known 
about  their  separate  rates  of  growth,  and 
from  this  and  other  information  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  form  certain  persuasive  deductions 
about  the  rate,  scale,  and  nature  of  the 
Soviet  capital  allocations  to  the  military. 

One  could  wonder,  on  the  face  of  his  No- 
vember analysis,  whether  McNamara.  on  long 
second  thought,  has  come  privately  to  agree 
with  Elsenhower — cmd,  incidentaUy,  with 
President  Charles  de  Oaulle — that  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  iat  military  advantage 
is  being  governed  by  the  relative  techno- 
logical positions,  and  here  the  pace  has 
taxed  the  adversary.  In  any  event,  the  ex- 
pected reconstruction  of  the  Soviet  military 
machine  around  conventional  means  has  sim- 
ply failed  to  materialize.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ready  frontline  strength  of  the  Bad 
Army,  although  being  continuously  modern- 
ized, remains  between  60  and  80  divisions, 
a  range  of  estimates  that  goes  back  nearly 
a  decade.  In  the  meantime,  the  major  So- 
viet capital  Investments  on  the  military  ac- 
count have  been  methodically  plowed, 
through  the  Kennedy  years  as  In  the  ELsen- 
hower.  Into  strategic  and  tactical  rocket  sys- 
tems. Into  air  and  missile  defenses,  and  Into 
the  advanced  electronic  systems  that  are 
required  by  both. 

an  ovxsoonk  bttildup 
While  the  evidence  Is  convincing  that  the 
existing  Soviet  strategic  forces,  both  rocket 
and  bomber,  are  markedly  Inferior  to  our 
own,  the  same  evidence  also  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  Russians  are  proceeding  toward 
an  ICBM  force  that  will  eventually  num- 
ber many  hundreds  of  wei^Mns.  It  is  fur- 
ther well  established  that  the  himdreds  of 
medliui -range  rockets  that  they  have  already 
deployed  In  the  direction  of  Europe  leave  the 
continent  Itself,  apart  from  the  distant  U.S. 
strategic  power,  in  hostage  to  close-ln  Soviet 
power. 

There  Is  no  way  of  proving  the  statement, 
but  It  does  seem.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  Intense,  costly  buildup 
of  the  U.S.  conventional  forces  was  probably 
overdone.  The  supposed  "conventional  gap" 
as  an  index  of  a  critical  deficiency  in  the 
American  capacity  for  effective  action,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  much  a  product  of  a 
state  of  mind  as  the  bomber  and  mlsslls 
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is  reculy  for  use  without  rinsing  or  other 
treatment. 

The  Stime  ultraviolet  sterilizer,  sterilizes 
by  direct  ultraviolet  radiation  and  by  the 
chemical  action  of  ozone.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  keeping  the  tonometer 
warm  and  ready  for  use  without  further 
treatment. 

The  Gulden  tonometer  sterilizer  provides 
a  fluid  cup  in  which  the  tonometer  is  sus- 
pended and  sterilization  Is  accomplished  by 
chemical  means.  All  traces  of  chemical  must 
be  rinsed  away  and  the  tonometer  foot 
blotted  dry  before  it  la  used  on  the  eye 
without  anesthesia.  Such  additional  treat- 
ment may  destroy  the  sterility  of  the  to- 
nometer. 

Fluid  sterilizer  solutions  such  as  benzal- 
konlum  chloride  should  always  include  a  rust 
inhibitor;  nevertheless,  excessive  exposure 
of  some  tonometers  to  such  solutions  still 
may  cause  ruinous  corrosion. 

PATIENT  PosrrioN 

It  is  essential  that  the  patient  be  partially 
reclining  with  his  head  tilted  back  so  bis 
face  is  upward  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
floor. 

The  refracting  chair  is  Ideally  suited  for 
this  purpose  and  the  back  of  the  chair  should 
be  reclined  gently  to  the  desired  angle.  The 
refracting  stool  should  be  available  for  the 
examiner  to  position  himself  beside  the 
patient  and  slightly  above  the  patient's  face 
plane. 

The  patient  fliates  the  examiner's  nose  and 
tilts  his  head  slightly  toward  the  examiner 
so  that  the  remote  eye,  the  eye  to  be  tested, 
is  slightly  higher. 

xzaminck's  posmoN 

Figure  5  [not  printed  in  Record]  shows 
the  manner  of  holding  the  tonometer.  Note 
that  the  index  and  middle  fingers  hold  one 
wing  of  the  handle  sufficiently  firmly  that 
the  thumb  could  be  moved  away  without 
dropping  the  instrument.  This  gives  as- 
surance that  the  tonometer  won't  be  dropped 
and  provides  greater  control  in  positioning 
the  footplate  on  the  eye.  It  Is  extremely 
important  that  the  fingers  contact  the  to- 
nometer only  on  the  handle. 

The  right  hand  Is  used  to  hold  the  to- 
nometer while  the  left  hand  lifts  the  the  eye- 
lid in  the  manner  shown  in  figtires  3,  4,  6.  and 
7  [not  printed  in  Recokd).  Note  that  the 
lid  ts  lifted  up  and  held  against  the  orbital 
rim  leaving  an  air  gap  between  the  upper 
lid  and  the  sclera.  Note  also  that  this  raises 
the  lower  lid  and  covers  the  patient's  pupil 
which  prevents  his  seeing  the  tonometer. 

Figure  3  [not  printed  in  Record]  shows 
the  position  for  measuring  the  left  eye  and 
figure  4  (not  printed  In  Record]  the  position 
for  the  right  eye.  (Some  data  were  taken  on 
both  eyes  from  the  same  position  of  the 
examiner  but  with  the  patient  shifting  his 
gaze  appropriately.  The  results  were  not 
consistent,  and  indicated  that  an  error  In 
allnement  of  the  footplate  probably  was  oc- 
ciuTlng  In  the  measure  on  the  near  eye  ) 
The  examiner  always  measures  the  far  eye  as 
shown  so  that  the  superior  lateral  sclera  Is 
being  used. 

Figure  6  [not  printed  In  Record]  shows 
the  view  almost  the  way  the  examiner  sees 
it  at  the  time  of  taking  a  measurement  of 
the  left  eye.  Critical  attention  Is  paid  to  see 
that  the  tonometer  footplate  fits  like  a  con- 
tact lens  on  the  eye,  neither  tilted  nor  off 
center  from  the  uppermost  point  on  the 
sclera.  With  the  tonometer  standing  on  the 
sclera  and  the  handle  between  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  travel,  the  Indicated  Schlotz 
number  is  read  from  the  scale. 

Figure  7  [not  printed  in  Record)  shows 
the  tonometer  and  hAid  positions  for  meas- 
uring the  right  eye  while  the  patient  fixates 
the  examiner's  nose.  The  patient's  fore- 
head providefl  a  rest  for  the  heel  of  the  ex- 
aminer's hand  holding  the  tonometer.  Fig- 
ure e  (not  printed  in  Rxcoao]  shows  the  use 


of  the  patient's  forehead  and  cheek  for 
steadying  the  tonometer  hand.  Such  a  steady 
support  is  most  helpful  In  maintaining 
an  accurate  allnement  of  the  tonometer 
on  the  eye.  Failure  to  be  alined  properly 
will  give  large-scale  readings  indicating  a 
falsely  low  Intraocular  pressure.  Hence,  if  a 
range  of  pressures  resxilt  from  quickly  re- 
peated measurements,  the  lowest  scale  read- 
ings are  likely  to  be  the  true  readings  (high- 
est Intraocular  pressxire)  provided  no  In- 
advertent lid  or  finger  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  eye  during  the  reading  with  the 
tonometer. 

DISCTTSSION    or    PROBLEMS 

Almost  the  only  sensation  a  patient  has  Is 
temperature  when  the  tonometer  Is  placed 
on  the  sclera,  provided  the  tonometer  Is 
clean  and  dry.  A  drop  of  alcohol,  benzal- 
konlum  chloride,  etc..  or  even  distilled 
water  left  on  the  tonometer,  will  imme- 
diately spread  over  the  eye,  cause  discomfort 
and  a  desire  to  blink  that  is  difficult  to 
resist.  The  superior  lateral  sclera  appears 
to  be  the  position  best  suited  anatomically 
to  scleral  tonometry.  This  has  been  sub« 
stantlated  by  as  yet  tinpubllsbed  studies  at 
Indiana  University. 

The  5.5-gTam  weight  should  be  used  rou- 
tinely because  the  effects  of  the  ocular 
rigidity  are  minimized  by  using  the  lightest 
weight.  If  a  high  pressure  reading  results, 
or  if  a  question  arises  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
a  pressure  reading  even  when  within  normal 
limits,  a  second  measure  using  a  heavier 
weight  should  be  taken.  If  this  scale  read- 
ing, referred  to  the  calibration  curve  for  the 
heavier  weight,  indicates  the  same  pressure 
as  that  obtained  with  the  lighter  5.5-gram 
weight,  the  ocular  rigidity  would  be  normal 
and  the  preesiire  reading  probably  would  be 
correct. 

However.  If  the  heavier  weight  indicates  a 
higher  pressure,  the  ocular  rigidity  would  be 
high  and  the  true  Intraocular  pressure  would 
be  lower  than  Indicated  by  either  tonometer 
reading.  Similarly  when  the  heavier  weight 
gives  a  lower  intraocular  pressure  reading.' 
the  ocular  rigidity  is  low  and  the  true  Intra- 
ocular pressure  U  higher  than  either  tono- 
meter reading.  Certainly  one  must  not  take 
the  average  of  the  readings  with  the  two 
weights. 

Figure  8  [not  printed  in  Record]  is  a 
nomogram  for  determining  the  true  Intra- 
ocular pressure  when  two  tonometer  read- 
ings, each  with  a  different  weight,  are  used.* 
As  an  example  of  how  one  would  use  this 
chart,  observe  that  the  line  at  37.5  milli- 
meters of  mercury  intersects  first  the  5.6- 
gram  "ladder"  at  the  scale  reading  of  6  for  a 
corneal  radius  of  8.  This  line  continued  also 
Intersects  the  second  ladder  at  the  scale  read- 
ing of  13,  corneal  radius  8.  The  ordinate 
value  27. 5 -millimeters  of  mercury  Is  the  pre- 
dicted Intraocular  pressure  without  a  tonom- 
eter sitting  on  the  eye. 

If  the  standard  calibration  chart  Is  con- 
sulted one  finds  that  the  No.  5  Schlotz  read- 
ing with  the  6.5-gram  weight  gives  a  pres- 
sure reading  of  about  1 7 -millimeters  of  mer- 
cury while  the  No.  13  Schlotz  scale  reading 
with  a  10-gram  weight  Is  about  9.6-mllll- 
meters  of  mercury.  Without  the  nomogram, 
this  eye  would  be  classified  as  having  a  nor- 
mal Intraocular  pressure  with  either  of  the 
weights  used.  (Normal  pressvu-e  may  be 
taken  as  any  pressure  below  about  33 -milli- 
meters of  mercury.) 

Figure  9  [not  printed  In  Record]  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  results  of  intraocular 
pressure  measurements  taken  with  the 
Schlotz  tonometer  using  a  6.5-gram  weight 
on  the  cornea  and  on  the  sclera.  The  data 
are  plotted  as  the  frequency  (percent  of 
eyes)  against  the  pressure  readings  In  milli- 
meters of  mercury.  Lydhecker's » data  are  for 
10.000  nonglauoomatovis  eyes  mecksured  on 
the  cornea.  The  data  of  Carter  are  from  the 
superior  lateral  sclera  of  college  students  who 
are  probably  free  of  glaucoma.     The  lower 
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peak  value  of  Carter's  data  and  the  greater 
lateral  spread  compared  to  Leydhecker  In- 
dicate that  some  factor  or  factors  other  than 
intraocular  pressure  are  involved;  e.g..  the 
radius  of  the  sclera,  variatioDs  in  technique 
and  conjunctival  folds. 

The  data  of  Wertheim  on  the  superior 
lateral  sclera  were  obtained  using  the  tech- 
niques described  in  this  paper.  That  this 
may  be  a  better  technique  is  indicated  by 
the  ^act  that  Wertheim'e  data  lie  nearer  to 
Leydhecker's  than  do  Carter's. 

Carter's  results  were  obUlned  by  standing 
above  the  patient  to  make  the  measure  of 
pressure  while  the  patient  fixates  his  own 
thumb,  Wertheim 's  data  show  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  high  pressures  than  does  Carter's 
or  Leydhecker's  data.  Since  Wertheim's 
population  sample  does  not  Include  any- 
one under  40  years  of  age,  his  sample  prob- 
ably includes  a  small  group  of  glaucoma  or 
preglaucomatous  patients. 

The  following  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  Intraocular  pressure  readings  with  a 
single  weight  may  not  indicate  true  intra- 
ocular pressures  because  the  ocular  rigidity 
may  not  be  normal. 

(3)  Intraocular  pressures  may  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  hour  to  horn*  especially  in 
the  glaucomatous  eye,  and  the  readings 
taken  at  only  one  time  of  day  may  be  mls- 
leadlngly  low.  (Normal  diurnal  variation  Is 
much  leas  than  6  mllllmetera  of  mercury.) 

(3)  Normal  intraocular  pressure  may  be 
high  in  some  people  without  any  evidence 
of  glaucomatous  field  losses.  Similarly, 
vision  loss  may  be  progressive  even  though 
no  preasure  abnormality  is  decnonstraUe. 

(4)  The  technique  used  in  tonometry  must 
be  good  to  avoid  errors  due  to  improper 
contact  of  the  footplate  against  th«  eye. 
Practice  and  careful  visual  inspection  for 
proper  tonometer  poeitionlng  on  the  eye  are 
essential. 

(5)  Tonometry,  the  tangent  screen  and 
the  ophthalmoaoope  offer  an  excellent  bat- 
tery of  testa  for  detecting  glaiuxxna.  Failure 
on  one  out  of  the  three  ia  adequate  Justifica- 
tion for  referral  of  the  patient  to  an  ophthal- 
mologist. 


» Professor  of  optometry.  Division  of  Op- 
tometry, Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

'John  H.  Carter,  OJ5..  Ph.  D..  professor, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Optometry, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  formerly  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

•The  Pilling  tonometer,  according  to  the 
manufacturer,  does  not  need  to  be  disas- 
sembled because  its  open  construction  per- 
mits adeqtiate  flushing  with  running  water. 

'Wood,  R  M.  "Prevention  of  infection 
during  tonometry,"  Arch  Ophth..  Vol.  68, 
p.  303,  19«3. 

•Leydhecker,  Wolfgang.  "Olaukoen,  Ein 
Handbuch,"  Springer  Verlag,  Berlin,  Gottln- 
gen,  Heidelberg,  1960,  p.  3. 

*  American  Acad«ny  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otolaryngology.  StaBdardizatlon  of 
Tonometers — Decennial  Report  of  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Standardization  of  Tonometers. 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology,  1954. 
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Mrs.   DWYER.     Mr.   Speaker,   as   a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  the 


International  Home  Loan  Bank,  and  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  of  West- 
fleld,  N.J..  which  numb^v  among  Its 
pnxninent  citizens  Mr.  Hdbext  S.  Mea- 
sersmlth,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations. 
I  was  doubly  pleased  to  read  the  excel- 
lent address  delivered  by  my  constituent 
on  January  20  before  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

Mr.  Messersmith  projects  a  most  en- 
couraging pictiu'e  of  the  possibilities  for 
vastly  Increasing  individual  hMneowner- 
ship  throughout  Latin  America,  and  he 
interprets  the  role  of  Che  proposed  In- 
ternational H(xne  Loan  Bank  in  a  par- 
ticularly meaningful  way. 

I  commend  his  Important  address  to 
those  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  are  interested  in  encouraging  social 
and  economic  developments  of  lasting 
value  in  the  coimtrles  to  our  south  and 
who  may  be  concerned  about  the  limi- 
tations of  our  present  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram in  this  regard. 

I  hope  that  all  our  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  this  year  to  vote  on  an 
International  Home  Loan  Bank  bill. 
Reading  Mr.  Messersmlth's  speech  will 
suggest  why  this  bill  is  so  important: 
Trk  Outlook  ros  a&vnraa  amd  Loans  in 
Latin  Ausbica 
(By  Robert  S.  Messersmith) 

Good  morning,  gentlemen.  It  certainly  Is 
a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  Second  Inter-American 
Savings  and  Loan  Conference.  On  behalf  of 
the  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, I  want  to  extent  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you  congratulations  on  the  exceUent 
job  you  are  doing  in  providing-  thrift  *nft 
home  financing  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 

The  nxunber  of  delegations  here  today  at- 
tests to  the  growing  strength  of  your  savings 
and  loan  movement  in  Latin  America.  Wa 
hope  that  during  the  next  several  years  even 
more  of  your  countriea  will  adc^t  this  type 
of  Institution  because  we  believe  Its  flexi- 
bUlty  wlU  pwrmlt  it  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  each  of  your  countriea.  Wherever 
savings  and  loans  exist  today,  more  hom.ea 
are  being  provided  than  ever  before  and  at 
considerably  less  expense  to  the  home  buyer. 
Our  goal  Is  always  to  reach  aa  many  people 
as  possible,  and  in  this  you  are  succeeding. 

In  my  own  country,  our  savings  and  loan 
industry  recently  passed  the  $100  billion  levd 
in  assets.  We  are  proud  of  this,  of  course, 
but  of  even  greater  importance  to  im  la  the 
fact  that  this  growth  slgnlflee  that  we  have 
been  successful  in  reaching  many  mllUons 
of  people  and  providing  them  with  the  means 
for  owning  their  own  home. 

We  at  the  national  league  have  been 
working  very  hard  during  the  last  year  to 
establish  the  proposed  International  Home 
Loan  Bank.  In  August,  we  participated  ac- 
tively in  3  days  of  public  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions about  this  new  Bank  before  one  of 
our  principal  congressional  oommitteea  in 
Washington — the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Whight  Patican,  of 
Texas.  The  reactions  of  the  Congressmen 
who  attended  the  hearings  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  proposed  Bank. 

Mr.  David  E.  Bell,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
in  Washington,  was  called  before  this  same 
committee  in  September  to  present  the  views 
of  his  Agency  and  the  administration  in 
general.  Mr.  Bell  testified  In  favor  of  the 
general  idea  for  such  a  Bank  because  he 
realised  the  need  fcH-  Its  creation.  Members 
of  the  national  league  were  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  support  thus  indicated  by 


our  own  Oovemment  through  such  Individ* 
uals  as  Mr.  BeU. 

We  are  now  involved  in  the  proceaa  of  re- 
drafting a  legislative  bUl  which  will  probably 
be  brought  up  for  ftirther  diacusslon  in  our 
Oongreas  later  this  year. 

If  we  are  all  patient  a  while  Icmger,  there 
can  be  developed  In  cooperation  with  you, 
this  new  Bank  which  will  not  be  oontroUed 
by  any  government  and  which  will  provide 
those  additional  reaourcea  which  are  now 
needed .  to  accelerate  the  aplendid  develop- 
ment oi  your  own  savings  and  loan  aasocia- 
tloivs  throughout  Latin  America. 

We  want  to  help  you  equal  the  record  of 
savings  and  loans  in  the  United  States. 
Tour  opportiinitlea  are  enormoua  becauae 
together  your  many  countriea  poaaeaa  great 
ix>tential  wealth  and  vast  opportiinltlea  for 
devel<q>mant.  Your  demand  tor  housing  la 
so  great  that  you  can  look  forward  to  an 
entire  generation  of  fantastic  challenge  and 
growth.  The  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
can  help  you  meet  this  challenge,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  describe  how 
this  new  Bank  might  operate. 

It  would  start  out  as  a  small  institution 
which  would  makff  no  promises  to  anycme. 
It  would  operate  for  a  profit.  It  would  not 
claim  that  it  was  going  to  eliminate  the 
housing  deficit  in  yoxir  countries  and  it 
would  not  be  a  charity  or  any  other  form 
of  giveaway.  The  stockholders  would  be 
savings  and  loans  in  the  United  States  which 
would  have  to  inveat  their  money  cautiously 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  d^jxiaitora. 
They  would  have  to  receive  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  their  investment  or  their  holding 
In  the  Bank  could  not  be  Justified  to  their 
depositors.  Under  the  propoaed  legislation 
for  this  Bank,  there  would  be  a  potential 
$1  billion  available  for  loems  and  Inveatmenta 
in  your  countriea  and  elsewhere.  For  many 
years  to  come,  the  principal  efforts  of  this 
Bank  would  be  directed  toward  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere. 

The  Bank  would  not  Just  lend  money  to 
savings  and  loan  systems  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  at  5Vi  to  6  percent.  It  would 
also,  whenever  possible,  Inveat  ita  consid- 
erable funds  in  the  outright  purchase  of 
mortgages,  or  a  portlcHi  thereof,  and  thus  as- 
sume a  portion  of  the  risk  which  your  sav- 
ings and  loans  incurred  when  they  made  the 
original  loans. 

For  example,  the  Bank  might  buy  outright 
a  50  percent  interest  in  $3  million  worth  of 
mortgages  held  by  the  Caja  Central  here  in 
Chile,  or  the  Banco  Ecuatorlano  de  la  Vlvi- 
enda  in  Ecuador,  or  the  Banco  de  la  Vlvl- 
enda  del  Peru.  Or  the  Bank  might  purchase 
such  an  Interest  directly  from  the  individxial 
savings  and  loan  which  made  the  loan — if 
such  direct  contact  between  the  Bank  and 
your  individual  associations  was  desired  by 
yourselves. 

The  Bank  would  inunediately  pay  cash 
for  its  50-percent  participation.  The  serv- 
icing of  the  mortgages  would  remain  in  the 
association  which  was  performing  that  func- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  There- 
after, for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the 
mortgage,  the  monthly  amortization  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  group 
of  mortgages  concerned  would  be  spUt  equal- 
ly between  the  Bank  and  the  local  associa- 
tion, or  whoever  held  the  mortgage  at  that 
time.  The  pcHrtion  of  principal  and  inter- 
est accruing  to  the  Bank  would  be  repatri- 
ated or  reinvested  locally  in  adtUtional 
mortgages  depiending  on  the  needs  and  de- 
mands at  the  time  of  both  the  Bank  and 
your  own  system. 

The  type  of  participation  purchase  just 
discussed  would  provide  an  important  sup- 
plementary source  of  funds  for  home  financ- 
ing. Participations  have  w(»-ked  weU  in  the 
United  States  and  should  be  eiq>lored  in 
Latin  America.  This  type  of  participation 
arrangement  could  alao  be  entered  into  by 
yourselves  and  other  bualneaa  or  financial 
institutions  within  your  respective  countriea. 
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Le.,  tbe  small  Investor  would  be  attracted 
not  <Hily  by  the  relative  ease  with  which  he 
could  become  an  owner,  but  also  by  the 
reasonably  small  ci4>ltal  outlay  needed  to 
pxirchase  the  instrument.  By  thus  broaden- 
ing the  market  for  mortgagee  so  that  the 
small  investor  was  attracted,  a  substantial 
contribution  would  have  .been  made  toward 
establishing  an  effective  secondary  market 
operation  which  was  able  to  tap  the  re- 
sources ol  your  countries  at  all  levels.  You 
would  thereby  be  multiplying  mauiyfold  and 
in  a  short  time  the  capital  available  to  your 
savings  and  loans  to  expand  their  lending 
activities.  And  obviously,  the  value  of  capi- 
tal lies  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  In  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  turned  over. 

Our  econcMnlc  historians  in  the  United 
States  now  tell  us  that  we  did  not  begin  to 
experience  rapid  growth  until  our  financial 
conununity  began  to  concentrate  on  at- 
tracting the  small  savings  and  capital  of 
the  average  man  in  the  street.  It  was  the 
aecumulation  of  the  many  small  accounts 
that  made  possible  the  conglomerations  of 
capital  needed  to  finance  modern  industrial 
growth  as  we  know  It  today.  And  remember 
that  such  growth  requires  a  parallel  ex- 
pansion In  residential  construction.  Today 
in  the  United  States,  the  savings  and  loans 
holds  45  percent  of  all  one-  to  foiu"-famlly 
nohfarm  mortgages,  but  it  took  our  industry 
130  years  to  reach  this  level.  Given  a  con- 
tinuation of  your  present  growth — which  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  your  own  energy,  compe- 
tence, and  imagination — the  savings  and 
loan  systems  in  Latin  America  should  equal 
or  even  exceed  the  existing  percentage  of 
home  mortgages  held  by  our  own  savings 
and  loans. 

•  We  estimate  that  by  the  middle  1970'8  your 
dynamic  savings  and  loans  will  be  financing 
-at  least  60  percent  of  all  one-  to  four- 
family  nonfarm  housing  in  your  respective 
ooun^ee.  It  will  probably  be  only  a  short 
time,  therefore,  before  you  will  have  exceeded 
your  North-  American  oounterparts  in  this 
particular  category — but  In  the  meantime, 
you  will  probably  have  to  double  your  pres- 
ent effcM^  to  develop  internal  secondary 
mortgage  markets  in  order  to  generate  the 
necessary  capital.  Without  the  internal 
capital  markets  and  mechanisms,  there  can 
be  no  progress  in  this  direction. 

Aside  from  your  efforts  to  create  effective 
internal  secondary  markets  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  mortgages,  your  attention  should 
always  be  directed  toward  attracting  more 
and  mQre  deposits.  Such  new  deposits 
should  continue  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  capital  for  your  growing  institutions.  Our 
own  experience  has  proven  that  once  any  of 
us  in  the  United  States  relaxes  in  his  efforts 
to  attract  new  deposits,  we  quickly  lose  our 
position  relative  to  that  of  our  competitors 
whether  they  be  savings  and  loans  or  other 
types  of  banking  institutions.  We  must 
therefore  be  forever  alert  to  our  relationship 
with  out  customers,  to  new  advertising  tech- 
niques, our  participation  in  conununity  ac- 
tivities and,  of  course,  to  the  rates  on  de- 
posits and  mortgages  offered  by  competitors. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
in  recent  months  concerning  the  future  role 
of  savings  and  locms  in  Latin  America. 
Many  of  these  inquiries  have  originated 
from  among  thoee  of  you  who  have  asked 
if  the  growth  of  savings  and  loans  thus 
far  in  Latin  America  was  substantial,  i.e.. 
was  the  job  being  done  a  commendable  one 
in  comparison  with  what  had  been  accom- 
plished by  savings  and  loans  in  the  United 
States  at  a  comparable  period  in  their  growth. 
Brief  reference  to  this  has  already  been  made, 
but  let  me  repeat  again  in  unqualified  terms 
that  your  record  to  date  proportionately  ex- 
ceeds anything  and  everything  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the^  United  BUtes.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  lecu^lng  from 
you  about  new  ideas  and  techniques  which 
we  can  apply  in  the  United  States.  Tou  have 
already  introduced  us  to  the  condominixun 


type  of  apfu-tment.  It  was  previously  un- 
known in  my  country.  And  sotneday,  if  we 
should  have  a  serloxis  inflation  we  can  turn 
to  Chile  and  leam  how  to  Imfriement  your 
readjustment  mechanism  which  is  tied  to  the 
Index  of  wages  and  salaries.  Your  ingenuity 
in  developing  methods  for  disbursing  con- 
struction loans  in  periods  of  constant  infla- 
tion has  been  an  indication  of  the  excellence 
which   prevails  in  yoiir  systems. 

We  would  like  to  think  a  bit  now  about 
the  future  and  give  you  our  predictions  about 
the  role  of  savings  and  loans  in  your  coun- 
tries 10  years  from  now.  We  know  the  facts 
of  the  present  and  they  are  encouraging  ones 
to  all  of  us  who  are  here  today  and  deeply 
Interested  in  this  growing  savings  and  loan 
movement.  We  know  less  about  the  fut\ire, ' 
but  we  believe  that  a  series  of  responsible 
and  acciurate  predictions  are  possible. 

Today  there  are  approximately  65  associa- 
tions operating  in  5  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. We  are  speaking  principally  of  as- 
sociations which  use  the  free  savings  plan 
as  opposed  to  the  contracutal  plan  because 
this  latter  type  is  actuarially  unsound  and 
Inevitably  fails  unless  the  government  grants 
a  subsidy.  We  Join  you  In  believing  that  the 
savings  and  loan  idea  works  beet  when  it  is 
firmly  established  in  the  private  sector  and 
does  not  have  to  rely  oa  Government  sub- 
sidy. Certainly  this  has  been  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  your  outstanding  successes 
to  date. 

Ten  yesu-8  from  now  there  yiWl  be  at  least 
500  associations  and  branches  operating  in 
15  of  your  countries.  Whereas  today  your 
65  associations  are  financing  new  homes  at 
an  annual  rate  ot  13,000  to  13,000  units.  It 
Is  possible  that  in  10  years  your  500  asso- 
ciations and  branches  will  be  flnancing  900.- 
000  to  1  million  units  each  year  and  this 
should  be  your  objection.  If  we  calculate 
an  average  salesprice  of  M.OOO,  this  means 
that  savings  and  loans  in  your  countries 
will  be  lending  on  a  scale  of  $4  billion  each 
year  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  new 
hoxising  units.  And  all  but  a  small  per- 
centage, perhaps.  10  percent  at  the  most,  will 
have  been  generated  locally  through  yo\ir 
own  associations  and  their  secondary  mort- 
gage market  operations. 

The  volume  of  deposits  which  you  are 
now  attracting  into  your  65  associations  is 
doubling  every  6  months.  Fen-  example,  at 
the  end  of  June  1963,  you  held  the  equiva- 
lent of  916  million  in  deposits.  By  the 
end  of  December — less  than  a  month  ago — 
you  had  succeeded  in  more  than  doubling 
this  figure  to  about  835  million.  This  is 
an  incredible  performance  and  one  which 
we  have  never  been  able  to  approach  during 
the  130  years  that  we  have  been  operating 
in  the  United  States. 

Although  you  obviously  cannot  expect  to 
continue  indefinitely  with  such  a  remark- 
able rate  of  growth,  there  is  every  reason 
to  l>elleve  that  in  the  middle  1970's,  10  years 
from  now,  your  projected  500  associations 
and  branches  will  have  deposits  in  the 
amount  of  $15  to  $18  billion.  If  you  are 
lending  at  a  minimum  annual  rate  of  $4 
billion,  you  can  probably  expect  that  your 
Income  from  mortgage  repayments  alone 
will  have  exceeded  an  annual  rate  of  $1.5 
billion. 

We  have  projected  these  statistics  con- 
servatively. I  personally  believe  that  you 
will  surpass  each  and  every  figure  within 
7  years,  not  10  years. 

Thus,  without  making  extreme  statements 
we  have  briefly  explored  with  you  what  lies 
ahead  in  these  exciting  years. 

You  have  been  given  the  enormous  and 
frightening  task  of  mobilizing  the  capital 
necessary  to  house  many  millions  of  families. 
Even  at  this  early  date  in  your  development 
the  challenge  has  begun  with  an  accumu- 
lated housing  deflclt  of  more  than  IS  million 
units.  At  oiur  current  building  rate  in  the 
United  States  we  would  need  at  least  10 
years  to  erase  jnst  this  backlog  alone,  much 
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less  create  the  additional  new  units  required 
each  year  by  an  expanding  population. 

So  then,  you  must  provide  ttis  driving 
force  which  carries  with  it  the  energy  ft"«1 
courage  to  face  this  problem.  There  la  no 
other  way  to  meet  this  challenge.  Govern- 
ments alone  are  not  competent  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  Governments  cannot  act 
with  the  speed  and  agility  which  are  the 
great  strength  of  the  private  sector  and 
which  are  also  so  desperately  needed  at  this 
moment. 

We  are  quite  frankly  in  a  moment  of 
crisis  which  will  make  maximum  demands 
upon  all  of  us.  But  historically,  progress 
has  only  resulted  when  there  was  an  effec- 
tive response  to  crisis,  and  we  have  In  our 
savings  and  loan  movement  in  this  hemis- 
phere the  effective  response  needed. 

Hopefully,  there  will  be  one  day  a  com- 
munity of  nations  in  our  hemisphere  which 
will  permit  a  continuous  interchange  of 
help  among  ourselves.  However,  our  com- 
munity of  nations  caimot  be  brought  Into 
being  by  the  efforts  of  oxir  governments. 
They  are  too  impersonal  in  their  changing 
relationships  with  one  another.  It  is  only 
through  groups  such  as  o\irselves  that  the 
future  way  to  understanding  is  open.  Our 
problems  are  mutual,  our  objectives  similar, 
oxir  personal  careers  and  aspirations  Identl- 
caL  Independent  governments  must  in- 
evitably differ  and  clash.  We  as  Individuals 
involved  In  the  same  cause  need  not.  There 
la  no  history  of  misunderstanding  among 
uj  or  between  ua. 

Let  us  continue  therefore  to  work  ever 
closer  and  closer.  Let  mm  leam  from  you 
in  these  years  which  lie  before  us.  You 
can  teach  us  much. 

Estamos  a  sus  6rdenes. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDK  o>  Laws  of  thx  UmrED  States 

TmjE  44,  Section  181.  Conokxssional 
Rccord;   arrangkmeitt,  8TTI.X,  contknts, 
AND  iNDXxxs. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the  Comgsks- 
siONAL  Rccoao,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congrxssional 
Rzcoso  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  13,  1896.  c.  23.  I  18.  38  Stat.  603.) 
TrrLx  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  jxaajs- 
txations,  maps,  diagxams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  is 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  30. 
1936.  c.  630.  f  3,  49  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Concressionai,  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

'.  ArTungement  of  the  daily  Record.— Tht 
^  abllc  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

3.  Type  and  sfyle.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Rsporters  of 
the  Congressiomal  Record,  in  7^ -point  type; 


and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  ths  BaooRo  shaU  be  printed  in  6Vi-polnt 
type;  and  aU  roUcalls  shan  be  printed  in 
e-polnt  type.  No  italic  «  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  smaU  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  IndenUons  be  pennitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
dociunents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Lb  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p jn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuaczlpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished.— Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speech^  will  no^be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  \b  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  BO  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wlU  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarlEs  wiU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  PubUo  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Conqresbionai. 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  at  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commlttse. 

8.  Corrections. — ^The  permanent  Rboobo  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  capj  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  repent  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  8ubc<Hnmlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proce^- 
ings,  the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  q>eech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 


Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
sionai. Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tha  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CozroREssjoMAi,  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  cc^y  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hoxise, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  othet  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  inunedl- 
ately  foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
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printed  after  the  sine  die  adjotimment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneoua  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressiohal  Record 
by  a  Member  iinder  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  \inless  the  manuscript  1b 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  (his  nils  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  preeented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  ftom  State  legls- 
latxires,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
'President,  cv  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Cohorbssional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Re- 
porters of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the 
manuscript  and  prepare  headings  for  all 
matter  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and 
shall  make  suitable  reference  th««to  at  the 
proper  place  In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALB 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C..  at  cost 
^  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resftle  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  imder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients  and  the  bead  at  the  re- 
spective department  or  estabUsbment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  TSa. 
Supp.  2). 


RcMhdioM  W  So«tk  Dalute  Redau- 
liM  ft  Waler  DcTclopMirt  kuocmtion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  aOXTTM   BAKOTA 

IN  THE  8ENATB  Of  THK  XTMirKD  STATES 
Monday,  January  27, 19S4 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  Mr.  Presideiit,  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  ReclamaUon  It  Water  Develop- 
ment Association  have  Juat  furnished 
me  with  copies  of  the  resohitloiis  adopted 
at  their  26th  annual  convention  January 
9,  1964,  at  Huron.  S.  Dak. 

This  group  is  made  up  of  some  of  our 
State's  leading  citizens  who  have  long 
been  active  in  conservation  work.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
many  of  the  members  through  the  years. 
Their  interest  has  always  been  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  reclamation  and 
wat«:  conservation  not  only  in  South 
Dakota  but  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  imanlmoiu  conset^  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Appmdlx 
of  the  RscoKi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

South   Dakota  Reclamation  ft  Watxk  Dx- 
viLOPiciNT  Association  RaBOLxmoNS 

1«S<M,UTI0N    1 .    ADKQUATI  state  APnOPUATIONS 
rO«  WATXX  DEVXLOPICKNT  PSOJXCT* 

Whereas  South  Dakota  Is  oa  the  verge  of 
realizing  Its  greatest  benefits  from  ttie  gigan- 
tic MisKnirl  River  Basin  dev«lc^}aMnt  in  the 
form  of  Irrigation  projects  and  related  pur- 
poses with  water  trom  the  Oahe.  Big  Bend. 
Fort  Randall,  and  Qavlns  Point  Dams  on  the 
Missouri  River:  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  people  have  ac- 
complished the  dlfflcxUt  tasks  of  oreatlng  the 
South  Dakota  Conservancy  District  and  four 
conservancy  subdlstrlcts  to  help  spoaaar  such 
Irrigation  projects  and  ah  other  types  of 
water  resources  development;  and 

Whereas  creation  of  IrrlgatlMi  districts  are 
Imminent  In  support  of  Irrigation  develop- 
ment: and 

Whereas  the  conservancy  subdlstrlcts  have 
difficult  Jobs  ahead  In  coordinating  Irrigation 
projects  with  other  types  of  purposes  In  the 
aams  area,  such  as  those  for  flood  control, 
watershed  development,  pollution  control 
recTMiUon.  fish,  wildlife,  and  others,  which 
ooordlnaUoo  requires  technical  services;  and 

Whereas  the  conservancy  swbdlstrtcts  are 
not  In  a  position  to  flnanos  such  *'>^*'Tilfiii 
services  Individually  but  can  do  tt  ooUec- 
ttvely.  with  State  government  uTitrlanoe.  and 

Whereas     StAte     OovemdMnt    of    South 


Dakota,  as  well  as  conasrvancy  Mibdlatrlota 
has  vital   latatwts   ta   the   rtsTsliMHiiam    ol 


Appendix 

may  be  made  available  to  conservancy  sub- 
dlstrlcU  iMaded.  upon  payment  therefore  by 
the  conservancy  subdlstrlcts,  In  order  that 
the  oonsMTancy  subdlstrlcts  can  have  sound 
technical  advice  In  the  coordination  of  the 
various  programs  and  prtqxwals  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies  so  that  the  best  possible 
water  projects  will  be  developed  In  aocord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned; 
such  support  of  the  State  legislature  Is  vitally 
necessary  to  Insure  the  vast  ec<Miomlc  poten- 
tial In  South  Dakota  which  will  be  the  result 
of  well  planned,  coordinated  water  resources 
development  In  the  State  and  which  legisla- 
tive support  Is  urgent  right  now  because 
major  construction  of  parU  of  these  develop- 
ments is  imminent,  and  these  parts  must  fit 
the  future  parts  of  the  total  develo|»ment; 
and.  therefore,  be  it  further 

BeMolveA,  That  copies  of  this  reaolutloa 
be  presented  to  the  various  Interested  com- 
mittees of  the  South  DakoU  State  Legisla- 
ture now  In  session. 

aKSOLunoir  s.  cakal  bights-ov-wat 
Whereas  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
enactment  of  leglalatlcm  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  coD^Mnsatlon  Including  damages 
for  acquisition  ot  canal  rights-of-way  aa  an 
projects  or  division  of  projects  entering  the 
construction  stage  after  January  1,  1961, 
notwithstanding  the  reservation  at  rights- 
of-way  on  patents  pursuant  to  act  of  August 
SO,  1800  (38  SUt.  87:  UJ3.C.  »4S) :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  lliat  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion ft  Water  Development  Association  urges 
Congress  to  enact  legislaUon  requiring  the 
payment  of  oompensatlon,  including  damages 
for  acquisition  of  canal  rights-of-way  on 
all  projects  or  division  of  projects  entering 
the  construction  stages  after  January  1, 
1961.  notwithstanding  the  iteervaUoa  of 
rights-of-way  in  patent  pursuant  to  aet  of 
August  30, 1890;  be  it  further 

Reaolx>eA,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  South  Dakota  oongresslMial 
delegatioa. 

RESOLUTION     8.     OOICPLIANCE     BT     ALL     1^>^*T. 
AOXNCBS  WITH  STATE  WATER  LAWS 

Whereas  the  principle  of  supremacy  of 
State  water  laws  in  deriving  rights  to  the 
ownership,  distribution  and  use  of  ground 
and  Btirface  waters  has  been  recognized  la 
States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
98th  principal  meridian  by  both  Federal 
law.  State  law,  and  the  enabling  acts  by 
which  many  of  the  States  were  admitted  to 
the  Union ;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  erf  the  economy,  the 
property  values,  and  the  continued  peace, 
prosperity,  and  development  of  much  of 
the  whole  United  States  Is  dependent  on  a 
conUnued  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
State  water  laws  and  the  property  rights 
which  ha«s  been  derived  and  setUed  there- 
umler;  and 

Wbareas  acts  of  some  of  the  departmeoU 
of  the  ezaeuUve  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
•nunant  and  evsn  '**i^tliTns  of  the  Judicial 
bnoch  of  th*  redaral  OovmaoMnt  hav« 
thrown   dottbi  i^oo   the  sanetty   of 

ht 


constltuti(mal  authority  ought  not  to  b« 
used  by  any  branch  of  the  VMlaral  Oovem- 
ment  to  impair  or  destroy  tha  aupramacy 
of  State  water  laws  and  tha  propartj  and 
human  valuea  baaed  thereon:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Renlved  by  the  Somth  Dakota  Itadanui- 
tion  A  Water  Development  AMOciatUm,  That 
the  Congress  should,  at  onoe,  enact  a  law 
so  dear  and  unambiguous  as  to  be  incapable 
of  evasion  by  either  Executive  order  or  Judi- 
cial InterpretatlcMi  and  requiring  every 
agency,  pomlttee,  licensee,  and  employee 
of  the  Federal  Oovemmant.  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  taking  or  use  of  any  water, 
to  acquire  a  right  to  the  use  thereof  in  con- 
formity with  State  laws  and  prooedurea  re- 
lating to  the  control,  appropriatlm,  use  or 
distribution  of  such  water;  and  defining  the 
water  affected  by  such  legislation  to  include 
all  water  origto^ting  on  federally  owned  or 
oontrcdled  lands  which  oontribut*  to  flowing 
or  moving  surface  or  ground  waters. 
axsoLunoN  4.  DarmiTioic  or 


Whereas  the  costs  allocated  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits are  now  anthorlaed  by  law  as  nonreim- 
bursable: and 

Whereas  many  water  development  and 
reclamation  projects  provide  recreational, 
salinity  control,  sediment  control,  public 
transportation,  protection  of  public  health, 
promotion  of  national  defense  and  fulfill- 
ment of  international  obligation  benefits 
which  are  of  substantial  value  to  a  river 
basin  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole:  and 

Whereas  such  adltlonal  feat\ires  In  water 
developmmt  and  reclamatl<m  projects  are 
of  the  same  character  and  of  equal  benefit  as 
those  now  authorized  by  law  as  nonrelm- 
buraablea  and  the  costs  thereof  should  be 
met  at  a  national  rather  than  local  level: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re»oh>ed,  That  the  South  Dalcota  Bocla- 
mation  ft  Water  Develc^ment  Association 
favors  the  authorlzatian  by  Congress  of  (1) 
recreaUonal.  (3)  genoal  salinity  control.  (3) 
sediment  control,  (4)  quality  control.  (6) 
public  transportation.  (6)  protection  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  (7)  promotion  of  national  de- 
fense as  nonrelmbursablea  on  Federal  water 
projects  to  the  full  extent  of  the  n^ionni 
Interest. 

RESOLUTION    S.    AOBQUATX    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
WATER    OCVXLOPICXNT 


Whereas  the  objective  of  the  South  Dakota 
Reclamation  ft  Water  Development  Associ- 
ation is  the  complete  development  of  the 
land  and  water  reeouroes  of  the  State:  and 

Whereas  such  reclamation  development, 
being  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion, has  been  a  Federal  policy  for  more 
than  half  a  century:  and 

Whereas  a  sound  reclamation  program  is 
dependent  in  large  measure  on  continued' 
and  coordinated  Invastigatlon.  planning,  re- 
search and  constActlon  programs  of  the 
■everal  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  water 
reeourcas  development:  and 

the  aoootDpliahment  of  thaae  pro- 
eaUs  for  adaqoats  approprUUons  by 
tha  Ooogreas:  How.  tharefore.  be  It 
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Retolutiont  of  Soatfa   Dakota   Reclama- 
tioB  &  Water  Developmeiit  Association 


EX'l'ENSION  OF  FIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  Fleclamation  &  Water  Develop- 
ment Association  have  just  furnished 
me  with  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  their  26th  annual  conTention  January 
9.  1964.  at  Huron.  S,  Dak. 

This  group  is  made  up  of  some  of  our 
States  leading  citizens  who  have  long 
been  active  in  conservation  work.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  mith 
many  of  the  members  through  the  years. 
Their  interest  has  always  been  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  reclamation  and 
water  conservation  not  only  in  South 
Dakota  but  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcxwiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

South    Dakota    Reclamation    &   Wateb    De- 
VELOPME.VT  Association  Resolutions 

RESOLUTION     1.     adequate  state  APFHOPRIATIONS 
rOR  WATER  DEVELOPMETfT  PROJECTS 

Whereas  South  Dakota  Is  on  the  verge  of 
realizing  Its  greatest  benefits  from  the  glgan- 
Uc  Missouri  River  Basin  developiment  In  the 
form  Of  Irrigation  projecu  Rnd  related  pur- 
poses with  water  from  the  Oahe,  Big  Bend, 
Fort  Randall,  and  Gavins  Point  Dams  on  the 
Missouri  River;  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  people  have  ac- 
complished the  difficult  tasks  of  creating  the 
South  Dakota  Conservancy  District  and  four 
conservancy  subdlstrlcts  to  help  sponsor  such 
Irrigation  projects  and  all  other  types  of 
water  resources  development;  and 

Whereas  creation  of  Irrigation  districts  are 
Imminent  In  support  of  IrrlgaWon  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  conservancy  subdlstrlcts  have 
difficult  Jobs  ahe.id  In  coordinating  Irrigation 
projects  with  other  type*  of  purposes  In  the 
same  area,  such  as  those  for  flood  control, 
watershed  development,  pollution  control," 
recreation,  flsh,  wildlife,  and  others,  which 
coordination  requires  technical  services;  and 

Whereas  the  conservancy  subdlstrlcts  are 
not  In  a  position  to  finance  such  technical 
services  individually  but  can  do  It  collec- 
tively, with  State  government  assistance;  and 

Whereas  State  Government  ol  South 
Dakota,  as  well  as  conservancy  subdlstrlcts 
has  vital  Interests  In  the  development  of 
water  proJecU  for  all  purposes:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion &  Water  Development  Association  vigor- 
ously request  that  the  South  Dakota  Legla- 
lature  provide  funds  to  the  South  DakoU 
Conservancy  District  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tabllshlng  a  technical   staff  whose  service* 


Appendix 

may  be  made  available  to  conservancy  sub- 
districts  needed,  upon  payment  therefore  by 
the  conservancy  subdlstrlcts,  in  order  that 
the  conservancy  siibdistricts  can  have  sound 
technical  advice  in  the  coordination  of  the 
various  programs  and  proposals  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies  so  that  the  best  possible 
wat-er  projects  will  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance With  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned; 
such  support  of  the  State  legislature  Is  vitally 
necessary  to  Insure  the  vast  economic  poten- 
tial in  South  Dakota  which  wUl  be  the  result 
of  well  planned,  coordinated  water  resources 
development  in  the  State  and  which  legisla- 
tive support  Is  urgent  right  now  because 
major  construction  of  parts  of  these  develop- 
ments is  imminent,  and  these  parts  must  fit 
the  future  parts  of  the  total  development; 
and,  therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  presented  to  the  various  Interested  com- 
mittee* of  the  South  Dakota  State  Legisla- 
ture now  In  session. 

EESOLUTIOK    2.    CANAL    RIGHTS-OF-WAT 

Whereas  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
enactment  of  legislation  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  Including  damages 
for  acquisition  of  canal  rights-of-way  on  all 
projects  or  division  of  projects  entering  the 
construction  stage  after  January  1,  1961. 
notwithstanding  the  reservation  of  rights- 
of-way  on  patents  pursuant  to  act  of  Augiist 
30,  1890  (26  Stat.  37;  U.S.C.  945)  :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion &  Water  Development  Association  urges 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  requiring  the 
payment  of  compensation,  Including  damages 
for  acquisition  of  canal  rights-of-way  on 
all  projects  or  division  of  projects  entering 
the  construction  stages  after  January  1. 
1961,  notwithstanding  the  r*servatlo«  of 
rights-of-way  In  patent  pursuant  to  act  of 
August  30,  1890;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  South  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

RESOLtmON     3.     COMPLIANCK     BT     ALL     FEDERAL 
AGENCHS  WITH  STATE  WATER  LAWS 

Whereas  the  principle  of  supremacy  of 
State  water  laws  In  deriving  rights  to  the 
ownership,  distribution  and  use  of  ground 
and  surface  waters  has  been  recognized  in 
States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
98th  principal  meridian  by  both  Federal 
law.  State  law,  and  the  enabling  acts  by 
which  many  of  the  States  were  admitted  to 
the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  economy,  the 
property  values,  and  the  continued  peace, 
prosperity,  and  development  of  much  of 
the  whole  United  States  Is  dependent  on  a 
continued  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
State  water  laws  and  the  property  rights 
which  have  been  derived  and  settled  there- 
under; and 

Whereas  acts  of  some  of  the  departments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  even  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
thrown  doubt  upon  the  sanctty  of  these 
principles  and  the  property  and  human 
rights  protected  thereby;  and 

Whereas  application  of  the  principle  of 
preservation  of  existing  and  potential  bene- 
ficial uses  of  water  by  reference  to  applica- 
tion of  State  law  \z  beneficial  throughout 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  application  of  authority  to  con- 
trol Interstate  oonrunerce  or  other   claimed 


constitutional  authority  ought  not  to  be 
used  by  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Impair  or  destroy  the  supremacy 
of  State  water  laws  and  the  property  and 
human  values  based  thereon:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resoli^d  by  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion <t  Water  Development  Association,  That 
the  Congress  should,  at  once,  enact  a  law 
so  clear  and  unambiguous  as  to  be  incapable 
of  evasion  by  either  Executive  order  or  Judi- 
cial Interpretation  and  requiring  every 
agency,  permittee,  licensee,  and  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  taking  or  use  of  any  water, 
to  acquire  a  right  to  the  use  thereof  In  con- 
formity with  State  laws  and  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  control,  appropriation,  use  or 
distribution  of  such  water:  and  defining  the 
water  affected  by  such  legislation  to  Include 
all  water  originating  on  federally  owned  or 
controlled  lands  which  contribute  to  flowing 
or  moving  surface  or  ground   waters. 

RESOLUTION     A.    DEFINITION     OT 
NONREIMBUR  SABLES 

Whereas  the  costs  allocated  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  fish  and  wlldlUe  bene- 
fits are  now  authorized  by  law  as  nonreim- 
bursable;  and 

Whereas  many  water  development  and 
reclamation  projects  provide  recreational, 
salinity  control,  sediment  control,  public 
transportation,  protection  of  public  health, 
promotion  of  national  defense  and  fulfill- 
ment of  International  obligation  benefits 
which  are  of  substantial  value  to  a  river 
basin  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  such  aditlonal  features  In  water 
development  and  reclamation  projects  are 
of  the  same  character  and  of  equal  benefit  as 
those  now  authorized  by  law  as  nonrelm- 
bursables  and  the  costs  thereof  should  be 
met  at  a  national  rather  than  local  level: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  South  Dakota  Recla- 
mation &  Water  Development  Association 
favors  the  authorization  by  Congreee  of  ( 1 ) 
recreational,  (2)  general  salinity  control.  (3) 
•ediment  control,  (4)  quality  control,  (5) 
public  transportation,  (6)  protection  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  (7)  promotion  of  national  de- 
fense as  nonrelmbursables  on  Federal  water 
projects  to  the  full  extent  of  tlie  national 
Interest. 

RESOLUTION     5.    ADEQUATE     APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
WATKR     DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas  the  objective  of  the  South  Dakota 
Reclamation  &  Water  Development  Associ- 
ation Is  the  complete  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  State:  and 
Whereas  such  reclamation  development, 
being  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion, has  been  a  Federal  policy  for  more 
than  half  a  century:  and 

Whereas  a  sound  reclamation  program  Is 
dependent  In  large  measure  on  continued 
and  coordinated  investigation,  planning,  re- 
search and  constriction  programs  of  the 
several  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  wat*r 
resources  development;  and 

Whereas  the  accomplishment  of  these  pro- 
grams calls  for  adequate   appropriations   by 
the  Congress:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 
That — 

1.  The  South  Dakota  Reclamation  &  Water 
Development  Association  hereby  directs  its 
officers  to  support  before  the  Congress  re- 
quests for  siifBclent  appropriations  to  (a) 
permit  the  Burea\i-of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps   of  Engineers  to   continue  progressive 
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RESOLUTION  8.    LAND  LIMITATION  LEGISLATION 

Whereas  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  ap- 
plied primarily  to  public  lands;  and 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  act  to  family  sized  farms,  the 
maximum  holding  of  land  in  a  single  owner- 
ship was  fixed  at  160  acres  or  less:  and 

Whereas  the  present  reclamation  laws  re- 
quiring acreage  limitations  are  based  on 
outmoded,  half-century-old  farming  meth- 
ods: and 

Whereas  the  present  farm  acreage  that 
one  man  can  handle  Is  two  to  five  times  the 
amount  that  could  be  handled  at  the  time 
the  reclamation  laws  were  passed  In  1902; 
and 

Whereas  the  gross  Income  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  total  acres  that  one  man  can 
handle;  and 

Whereas  the  present  methods  of  agrlciil- 
tural  production  call  for  mechanization  and 
use  of  power  equipment  that  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  small  acreages;  and 

Whereas  present  acreages  will  not  permit 
fanners  in  many  of  our  irrigated  areas  to 
own  sufficient  crop  acreage  to  give  them  full 
employment  and  a  gross  income  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  general- 
ly provided  in  farm  areas  of  the  humid  or 
subhumld  regions:  and 

Whereas  since  the  passage  of  the  original 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  it  has  been  amend- 
ed to  include  furnishing  supplemental  wa- 
ters to  lands  already  irrigated;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  establish  a  realistic 
family  sized  farm  in  many  areas,  the  acre- 
age allowed  in  a  single  holding  often  must 
be  greater  than  160  acres;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  an  economic 
and  practical  agriculture  in  many  areas  em- 
bracing both  public  and  private  lands  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  or  made  Impos- 
sible unless  a  workable  acreage  program  can 
be  found :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion &  Water  Development  Association  as 
folknps: 

.  1.  That  the  land  limitation  provisions  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  be  modernized  and  to 
that  end  legislation  be  supported  by  the 
South  Dakota  Reclamation  A  Water  Devel- 
opment Association,  which  would  recognize 
the  difference  in  tjrpes  of  farming  and  crop 
production  and  which  would  provide  for  flex- 
ibility In  acreage  found  to  be  needed  for 
feasible  and  economic  farm  units. 

a.  That  such  legislation  provide  for  re- 
laxation of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions 
as  to  supplemental  water  supply  projects  for 
established  farming  areas. 

3.  That  such  legislation  provide  that  the 
limiting  acreage  for  a  farm  unit  be  deter- 
mined for  tacix  project  or  unit  of  a  project 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
State,  through  its  authorized  officer  or  agen- 
cy, and  the  agency  contracting  to  repay  the 
project  costs. 

4.  That  any  legislation  amending  the  land 
limitation  provisions  shall  not  be  retro- 
actively applied  to  areas  now  exempt  from 
such  land  limitation  provisions. 

RESOLUTION     9.    RECRE.^TIONAL     DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas  Federal  agencies  have  and  are 
constructing  a  large  number  of  reservoirs  in 
South  Dakota  under  various  Federal  laws; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  that  access  roads  to 
reservoir  areas,  and  basic  facilities  for  the 
use  of  the  public  be  established,  in  order  to 
permit  public  use,  enjoyment,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  recreational  potentialities 
created  by  such  reservoirs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion &  Water  Development  Association  re- 
quest the  South  Dakota  congressional  mem- 
bers  to  support  legislation  favorable  to  the 
development  of  maximtim  basic  recreational 
facilities  in  connection  with  Federal  reservoir 
construction  projects. 


RESOLUTION     10.    WEATHER     MODIFICATION 

Whereas  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  National 
Water  Resources  in  their  final  report  listed 
weather  modification  as  a  meeins  of  increas- 
ing water  supply:  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  Is  in  a  deficit  wat*r 
area:  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  offers  ideal  condi- 
tions and  real  opfx>rtunitiee  for  increasing 
water  supplies  by  this  method;  and 

Whereas  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mlne.<; 
&  Technology  at  Rapid  City  is  now  conduct- 
ing research  in  this  field  through  Federal 
sponsorship  and  financing:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion (fr  Water  Development  Association,  Thar 
this  organization  recognize  the  potentials  of 
weather  modification  and  offer  its  assistance 
In  every  possible  way  to  State  and  Federal 
agencies  working  in  this  field. 

RESOLUTION    11.    BASIC   WATER    RESEARCH 

Whereas  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
upon  the  Nation's  water  resources,  together 
with  the  impairment  of  water  quality  inci- 
dent to  many  uses  necessitates  an  immediate 
and  pronounced  acceleration  of  basic  re- 
search toward  securing  the  preservation  and 
Improvement  of  water  quality  for  necessary 
successive  uses;  and 

Whereas  there  is  urgent  and  immediate 
need  for  such  research  actlvltity  and  for 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  effort  and  dif- 
fusion of  responsibility:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Recla- 
mation Water  Development  Association  urges 
( 1 )  the  adoption  of  high  priority  of  adequate 
financing  and  activity  in  the  field  of  basic 
soil  and  water  research;  including  adequate 
funds  for  expenditure  by  existing  Federal 
agencies,  the  State  universities,  and  the 
land  grant  colleges  to  establish  and  carry 
through  an  effective,  fully  coordinated, 
basic  soil  and  water  research  program;  (2) 
the  request  for  and  Immediate  appropria- 
tion of  adequate  funds  to  Implement  the 
findings  of  Senate  Document  No.  59,  86th 
Congress,  Ist  session. 

RESOLUTION    12.    tNTBCHTrT    OF  STATE    WATER 
LAWS 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  gradual  en- 
croachment by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  field  of  water  rights,  an  area  which  has 
always  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
States;  and 

Whereas  if  this  situation  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, it  could  mean  detrimental  conse- 
quences to  our  whole  social  and  economic 
structures:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Recla- 
mation Water  Development  Association  con- 
tinue its  support  of  Federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  Integrity  of  State 
water  laws  and  requiring  compliance  with 
such  laws  by  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  In 
the  conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
water;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

RESOLUTION      NO.      13.      FULL      UTILIZATION      OF 
STORED    WATER    URGED 

Whereas  the  construction  and  development 
of  water  storage  reservoirs  for  multiple  use 
have  been  progressing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  and 

Whereas  the  demand  for  this  stored  water 
in  South  Dakota  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
potentials  available;  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  water  use  may  be 
expended  to  areas  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  State,  if  it  Is  not  utilized  by  South  Da- 
kota :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion St  Water  Development  Association 
urge  our  congressional  delegation  and  our 
State-elected  officers  to  continue  working  for 
legislation  favorable  for  the  fullest  possible 
utilization  of  water  stored  within  the  State 
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which  Inundate  vast  areas  of  South  Dakota 
land. 

RESOLTmON    NO.     14.    APPRECIATION 

\^'hereas  the  city  of  Huron,  the  Huron 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others  and  the 
various  speakers  who  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram have  contributed  much  toward  the 
success  of  the  26th  annual  convention  of 
South  Dakota  Reclamation  &  Water  Devel- 
opment Association:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Reclam- 
ation &  Water  Development  A.^sociatlon  con- 
vey Its  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
these  men  and  to  the  various  groups  and 
committees  for  their  part  In  contributing  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment In  South  Dakota,  and  express  our 
appreciation  to  those  many  firms  that  con- 
tributed the  very  fine  door  prizes  and  ban- 
quet favors;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  South  Dakota  Reclam- 
ation &  Water  Development  Association  ex- 
press Its  appreciation  to  the  South  Dakota 
Land  Improvement  Contractors  Association, 
Its  officers  and  all  others  who  cooperated  in 
the  26th  annual  meeting  and  thus  contrib- 
uted to  its  success. 

Resolutions      Committee, 
Arthur   Svendbt. 
Raymond  Lund. 
Harrt  Martei^s. 


Gosing  the  Job  Gap 


EXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVAKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  whether 
or  not  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
working.  There  is  only  one  real  way  to 
settle  this  question.  Is  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  going  down  in  the  depressed 
areas  faster  than  it  is  In  the  Nation  as 
a  whole?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is.  "Yes."  I  am  happy  to  note  that  in 
my  own  district  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa,, 
the  unemployment  rate  Is  going  dowri 
twice  as  fast  as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

We  have  made  a  triumphant  start  on 
licking  the  depressed  area  problem,  but 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  That  is  why 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  must  be  ex- 
panded and  continued  by  this  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  entire  House.  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  remarks  by  Harold 
W.  Williams,  Deputy  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administrator,  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  which  ex- 
plains how  ARA  is  helping  to  close  the 
job  gap: 

Closing  the  Job  Gap 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty.  Ten  days  ago  the  gracious 
First  Lady  of  our  land  came  here  to  Wilkes- 
Barre.  as  one  reporter  put  it.  "to  fire  the  first 
salvo  In  that  battle." 

It  is  Important  that  we  all  understand 
the  true  significance  and  meaning  for  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  First  Lady's  visit. 

It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  assume  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  because 
it  Is  the  most  poverty-stricken  area  In  tba 


United   States  or   even   that   poverty   Is   the 
most  Important  fact  about  Wilkes-Barre. 

What  has  happened  tq  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  what  is  happening  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Is  much  more  symbolic 
than  that.  In  fact.  Mrs.  Johnson  com- 
mented and  so  did  many  of  the  Nation's 
press  who  accompanied  her,  on  the  fact  that 
the  Wyoming  Valley  did  not  at  all  look  "de- 
pressed"— and  did  not  at  all  act  "depressed." 
The  true  meaning  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  trip 
was  best  expressed  in  the  opening  para- 
graplis  of  her  speech  at  Wilkes  College.  "I 
want  you  to  know,"  she  said,  "that  we  In 
the  White  House  are  •  •  •  av.are  that  this 
area  of  the  country  was  once  prosperous: 
that  you  have  been  economically  hard  hit; 
and  that  you,  by  your  own  efforts  and  with 
the  help  of  your  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  on  the  road  back  to  prosperity." 

It  was  not  poverty  that  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  symbolized,  but  the  fact  that 
what  northeastern  Pennsylvania  Is  doing  Is 
dramatic  proof  of  the  fact  that  If  we  all  work 
together — local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment— unemployment  and  {>ovorty  can  t>e 
licked. 

"Wliat  an  exciting  place  to  be — here  In 
Wilkes-Barre — on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era."  These  words  from  Mrs.  Johnson's 
speech  typify  the  theme  of  her  visit. 

And  I  agree.  It  is  exciting  to  be  here  and 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  renaissance. 

But  It  is  one  thing  not  to  be  depressed — 
and  it  is 'another  not  to  be  complacent. 

Tou  are  proud  of  your  accomplishments — 
but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion have  measured  our  task  In  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  new  Jobs  which  have  to  be  created 
in  the  designated  redevelopment  areas  to 
bring  their  unemployment  rates  down  to  the 
national  average. 

This  seems  a  modest  enough  goal,  since  the 
national  average  is  already  too  high. 

On  a  national  basis,  this  means  that  the 
"Job  gap"  amoimts  to  about  600.000  new  Jobs 
needed  in  depressed  areas.  Already,  ARA  has 
approved  426  projects  which,  when  fully 
operating,  will  create  an  estimated  100,000 
new  Jot)8,  and  involve  an  investment  of 
•200  million,  most  of  it  In  the  form  of  repay- 
able loans. 

ARA  Is  not  the  only  tool  which  Is  being 
used  by  the  Johnson  administration  to  close 
tlie  Job  gap.  We  have  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  under  which  7,500  needed 
public  works  have  been  accelerated  or  Ini- 
tiated. By  the  time  they  are  completed,  they 
will  have  generated  some  220,000  man-years 
of  employment  on-site  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  and  supplies  for  construc- 
tion of  the  projects.  There«ls  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  which  Is 
training  thousan4s  of  workers  In  skills 
which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  move 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Jobless  to  the  rants 
of  the  employed. 

Luzerne  County  has  benefited  greatly  from 
all  tiiese  programs.  In  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Hazleton  together.  ARA  has  approved  five 
projects  for  flnsmclal  assistance  Involving 
loans  for  91.181.000  and  grants  of  $558,000. 
These  projects,  when  fully  operating,  are  ex- 
p)ected  to  produce  1,120  direct  and  directly 
related  Jobs,  and  an  additional  700  Indirect 
Jobs  for  a  total  of  1,800  new  Jobs.  In  addi- 
tion over  400  additional  persons  are  enrolled 
or  have  completed  training  courses  under 
ARA  or  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Virtually  all  of  these  400 
persons  have  been  or  will  be  placed  in  em- 
ployment— so  that  we  can  Justifiably  claim 
that  the  projects  already  approved  for 
Luzerne  County  wlU  be  responsible  for  re- 
moving about  2,000  persons  from  the  un- 
employed ranks — penuanently. 

In  addition,  we  have  approved  36  proj- 
ects under  the  aoceleratecl  public  works  pro- 
gram In  the  Wllkes-Barre-Hastoton  area. 
TheM  have  required  grant*  ot  •3,456.000.  uid 


they  have  been  matched  by  $2,084,000  local 
funds  for  a  total  of  $4,542,000  of  public  con- 
struction accelerated  under  the  program  in 
this  area.  These  will  produce  over  3.000  man- 
months  of  employment  on  the  sites. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  the  only  efforts. 
Your  local  industrial  development  program 
has  brought  new  Industry  Into  Wyoming 
Valley  without  any  Federal  help.  "That  la 
magnificent.  You  are  making  exten.slve  use 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  finance  new  Job-creating  facilities. 
That,  too,  is  all  to  the  good. 

In  fact,  all  of  us  working  together,  can 
take  credit  for  the  dramatic  upturn  which 
is  taking  place. 

In  1961,  the  year  when  ARA  was  born, 
there  was  an  average  of  17.400  persons  un- 
employed in  this  labor  market,  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  13  percent.  Contrast 
this  with  the  average  unemployment  rate  for 
the  12  months  ending  November  1963,  which 
was  10  percent  with  an  average  total  unem- 
ployed during  this  period  of  13.200. 

Here  in  Luzerne  County,  the  job  gap,  that 
Is  the  number  needed  to  bring  the  unem- 
plosrment  rate  down  to  5  6  percent  was  9.900 
in  1961  and  only  5.800  in  1963— a  drop  of 
over  4.000  In  2  years.  At  this  rate,  Luzerne 
County  will  lose  Its  so-called  depressed 
statxis  in  only  3   more  years. 

You  are  doing  twice  as  good  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  dropped  by  10 
percent  in  the  past  2  years.  Your  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  dropped  by  over  20  percent 

In  fact,  with  the  help  of  ARA  and  the 
other  national  programs,  we  have  made  an 
inspiring  start  on  solving  the  depressed  area 
problem.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  national 
nnemployment  rate  has  dropped  by  one  per- 
centage point.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
all  depressed  areas  has  dropped  by  two 
points. 

Certelnly,  this  is  dramatic  proof  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  success. 

But  we  haven't  reached  our  goal.  A  na- 
tional Job  gap  of  500,000  In  the  depressed 
areas  Is  nothing  to  be  happy  about.  And  a 
Job  gap  of  over  6.000  here  In  Luzerne  County 
means  that  you  cannot  rest  on  your  laurels. 
The  unemployment  rate  here  is  lo  i>ercent. 
and  that  is  almost  twice  the  naUonal 
average. 

There  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done. 
We  In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admlnls- 
traUon   hope   that   you   In   Luzerne   County 
will  be  able  to  make  Increasing  use  of  our 
programs  In  c«-der  to  finish  the  Job. 

I  am  now  on  a  tour  of  ARA  proJecU  In 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Yesterday  I 
went  to  Berwick  and  I  saw  where  we  had 
helped  save  the  ACF  plant  for  industrial  use 
and  put  part  of  it  to  use  Immediately  there- 
by cushioning  the  Impact  of  the  ACF  cloee- 
down. 

I  saw  other  projects  in  Schuylkill  County— 
a  plant  making  materials  for  welding  In 
Mount  Carmel,  a  plant  making  trailers  in 
Shamokin,  even  a  mine  turned  into  a  profit- 
able tourist  attraction  In  Ashland.  I  saw 
where  Hazleton  Is  beginning  to  use  ARA  for 
industrial  development  with  its  new  plastics 
plant,  plans  for  opening  up  a  new  section  of 
its  industrial  park,  and  other  exciting  proj- 
ects in  the  works — all  of  them  involving  con- 
siderable local  and  State  effort — but  none  of 
them  possible  without  ARA  help.  too.  This 
afternoon  I  hope  to  see  more  tn  Scrantoa. 

I  would  be  less  than  human  if  I  did  not 
confess  disappointment  becauae  thare  la  not 
more  to  be  seen  In  Wllkea-Barra. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  done  hara ^with 

ARA  help.  I  am  not  r»wnMi»i««»»«^i^  that  you 
use  ARA  to  htip  flnanoa  projecta  a^ileh  you 
can  flnance  with  your  own  reaauraaa  and 
with  the  help  ot  the  State  and  Bomll  Bual- 
nesB  Administration. 

I  am  reoonunandlnc  that  you  iwrrrnna 
familiar  with  the  ahUlty  ot  AAA  to  h^p  A. 
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upon  promotion  of  private  enterprise,  en- 
couragement of  local  Initiative,  and  use  of 
repayable  Investments  in  economic  growth. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  as  citizens  Inter- 
ested in  the  public  welfare — you  give  your 
Bup]x>rt  to  the  area  redevelopment  program. 
Even  more  Important,  as  resident,  biulnees- 
men,  and  taxpayers  In  Luzerne  County,  you 
find  out  more  "about  how  this  program  can 
be  used  with  Increasing  effectiveness  In  the 
future  to  help  you  close  your  Job  gap. 

You  can  count  on  our  cooperation. 


'The  Sleeping  Prince" — Tribute  to  the 
Late  President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   KORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Lars- 
ton  Farrar,  a  Washington  writer,  de- 
scribed the  tragic  circumstances  of  No- 
vember 22  in  a  dramatic  and  colorful 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trib- 
ute written  by  Mr.  Parrar  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Sleeping  Prince — A  Tributk 
(By  Laraton  D.  Parrar) 

There  lies  today.  In  deep  repose  beside  a 
fiamlng  torch,  a  prince  among  the  people  of 
the  earth. 

There  Is  reetlessness  In  the  land  Grief  Is 
evident  everywhere. 

Many  minds  think  sad  thoughts — of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence.  Others  think  terrible 
thoughts  of  revenge 

All  men  wonder. 

Hearts  are  heavy  with  the  biirden,  and 
with  questions.  How  can  a  prince  fall  so 
quickly?  Why  couldn't  he  grapple  with  his 
adversary?  What  cruel  fate  kept  him  frocn 
a  chance  to  strike  back? 

He  had  been  a  fighter  all  the  years  we  knew 
him. 

At  first,  he  was  fighting  on  the  football 
field.  He  tested  his  flesh  and  his  drive 
against  those  who  stood  In  his  way,  or  strove 
to  stop  him.    He  could  not  be  stopped. 

Then  he  fought  a  war  of  Ideas — with  him- 
self and  with  others.  Sdmc  were  good  IdeAs; 
others  ootild  not  stand  the  heat  of  argument. 
In  the  crucible  and  fire  of  time  and  debate, 
many  Ideas  were  winnowed  out,  like  droes 
falling  from  pounded  metal.  Some  proved 
not  to  be  of  steel.  Yet.  others  lived,  and 
stood  out — gleaming  and  sharp. 

Then  he  fought  a  war  of  weapons  He 
learned  about  boats  and  bayonets  and  bul- 
lets.   Hot  metal  and  oold  steel. 

He  never  flinched. 

But  he  was  not  Impregnable.  Or  imper- 
vious to  pain.  He  fought  a  war  against  In- 
jury and  Illness.    It  never  ended. 

Later,  he  entered  Into  the  perennial  war 
of  words.  He  won  It  against  some  of  the 
sharpest  adversaries,  on  battlefields  from 
Bast  to  West.  The  steel  became  stronger 
cmd  more  tempered.  He  learned  how  to 
sharpen  and  harden  words,  so  that  they  oould 
both  plwce  and  glitter.  The  prince  had 
many  swords. 

Then,  the  greatest  test  of  all,  he  led  us  In 
our  war  of  nerves.  He  ohoee  to  be  out  front — 
on  the  firing  line,  all  the  time — against 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  Or  dM  we 
shove  him  there?    No  matter.    This  was  the 


true  test.  In  it,  he  excelled  as  he  bad  never 
excelled  before.  He  did  not  falter.  He  had 
been  the  prince  of  a  family,  ttie  brightest 
of  the  clan,  the  best  of  the  litter.  Now.  he 
became  a  true  prince  of  the  people. 

He  met  every  challenge  that  mattered  T^ie 
others  he  scorned. 

This  prince  was  many  men.  He  w;i.s  a 
tender  and  devoted  father.  A  handsome  nnd 
loving  husband.  A  slave  to  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. A  Spartan  in  spirit,  inside  He 
was  beautiful  In  body  and  lithe  of  Hmb  He 
moved  with  purpose  and  sureness.  He  spike 
with  confidence  and  strength  and  sincerity 
He  smiled  a  smile  with  a  hint  of  6adi-.e>;.s 
People  believed  him,  and  believed  in  him. 
because  he  believed  both  in  his  words  and 
In  himself.  And  in  them.  He  was  a  prince 
who  knew  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it, 
and  said  It. 

This  prince  of  many  moods  was  ble.st.ed 
to  find  a  princess  strong  and  courageous. 
Another  Spartan.  She  was  beautiful  and 
proud  and  desirable.  And  yet  she  was 
humble  and  thoughtful  and  kind.  She  loved 
children.  She  was  devoted  to  him.  and  she 
believed  In  him.  Their  faith  moved  moun- 
tains. 

The  end  came  like  lightning  out  of  the 
blue.  There  were  no  clouds.  No  thunder. 
And  yet,  blood  was  fiowing,  and  he  was  fall- 
ing into  her  tender  arms.  The  incredible 
became  credible.  The  unbelievable  became 
reality.  She  was  holding  him,  while  he 
fought  for  his  life.  But  even  a  prince  must 
perish.  We  live  our  lives  like  a  tale  that  is 
told. 

He  is  stretched  out.  There  is  no  pulse 
Anguish  fills  her  heart,  but  she  Is  strong. 
She  takes  off  the  sacred  wedding  band,  puts 
it  in  his  lifeless  hand  and  kisses  it  tenderly. 

The  price  is  asleep.  It  is  time  for  him  to 
rest.  There  is  no  more  hope — on  earth — for 
him.  There  Is  only  hope  for  the  country,  for 
the  people,  for  life,  and  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  dream  Is  ended 
This  Is  the  awakening.  But  the  prince  sleeps 
on. 

What  frantic  and  feverish  brain  oould  plan 
such  a  monstrous  and  savage  act?  The  po- 
licemen ran  here  and  there.  Minds  began 
to  work.  Distances  were  measiu-ed.  People 
contributed  bits  of  information.  The  pieces 
began  to  fall  into  place.  The  man  who  would 
deliver  such  a  blow  could  not  do  it  out  of 
one  morning's  plans.  He  had  to  have  a 
background  of  nufsing  grievances  and 
thwarted  vengeance. 

It  came  from  hate. 

He  hated  himself  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand and  he  hated  others  because  they 
would  not  or  could  not  stop  to  help  him 
understand.  He  was  lost  before  he  was 
born.  He  was  the  victor  and  the  victim. 
The  prince  had  been  struck  down.  But  this 
tortured  mind  could  not  feel  triimiph.  The 
dark  and  devious  plan  had  worked.  Yet.  the 
victor  could  not  beat  his  breast  and  scream 
his  defiance. 

The  prince  was  cut  down  without  a  chance 
to  strike  back.  He  had  no  premonition,  no 
inkling,  no  chance.  He  never  even  saw  his 
challenger. 

This  was  the  swift  and  terrible  hand  of 
fate  at  work.  The  time,  the  {»lace.  the 
killer,  the  opportunity,  the  trip,  the  unused 
hardtop,  the  slowness  of  the  car.  the  deadly 
accuracy  of  the  rifle,  the  speed  of  the  bullet, 
the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  the  clearness 
of  the  target,  the  bitter  determination  be- 
hind the  finger  that  pulled  the  trigger,  the 
sharp  eyes,  the  half-used  mind  that  could 
not  see  things  in  focus,  the  shift  of  the 
prince's  head  at  the  right  moment. 

All  meant  that  the  hand  of  fate  was  at 
work. 

No  one  oould  bring  It  back  and  replay  the 
scene.  No  one  could  talk  to  the  killer  and 
help  him  to  see  straight.  No  one  could  stop 
that  deadly  trickle  of  blood.  No  one  could 
retrace  a  step. 
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Tlie  moving  finger  had  written. 

The  great  void  was  not  a  void.  The  prince 
had  not  been  hvu^.  He  had  gone  to  sleep, 
after  living  his  life.  The  restless  heart  is 
at  rest.  The  backache  Is  gone.  The  rocker 
IS  stilled  in  its  swing. 

Tlie  victory  Is  his. 

He  had  done  what  he  had  lived  to  do.  He 
worked -to  become  the  prince  of  the  people. 
In  the  manner  of  his  death,  he  won  every 
heart  This  was  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion Greater  love  hath  no  man — no 
prince— than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends,  his  countrymen. 

A  prince  should  not  be  craven  before  the 
people  He  could  not  be  a  prince,  hidden 
under  a  bubbletop.  If  the  prince  were  to 
live  in  fear,  how  could  he  be  a  brave  leader, 
a  prince?  He  had  to  move  In  the  open  and 
face  the  people. 

They  wanted  to  see  him. 

He  wanted  to  see  them. 

He  had  to  die,  as  he  did  die,  a  hero's  death 

There  was  no  other  way. 

That  Is  why  the  prince  now  can  rest  so 
beautifully  In  repose.  He  can  sleep  In  peace. 
He  proved  that  a  man  can  live  like  a  prince, 
marry  a  true  princess,  and  then  die  like  a 
prince,  and  all  the  time  be  a  man. 

Tins  was  no  spectacular,  staged  In  Holly- 
wood. The  script  had  not  been  polished 
and  repollshed.  The  prince  was  no  make- 
believe  actor,  repeating  rehearsals  untU  he 
was  jierfect.  He  was  schooled  and  trained 
to  lead — by  fate,  through  men.  He  wore 
the  mantle  of  his  offlces  proudly  from  the 
first 

He  never  flinched.  He  could  not  flinch, 
even  when  he  fell  In  the  lap  of  his  beautiful 
princess  He  had  to  live  as  he  did  live.  And 
lie  had  to  die  as  he  did  die. 

And  all  of  his  life  led  to  his  death. 

The  prince  Is  asleep.  He  has  served  every 
moment  of  his  time.  He  now  can  rest  In 
()eace  The  wars  are  all  over  for  him.  No 
more  bruising  battles.  No  more  icy  waters. 
No  more  intellectual  joustlngs.  No  more 
cares.    No  more  tears. 

Tlie  pritice  Is  asleep. 


Address  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
Which  Led  to  the  Oeation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENMXSSEX 

IN    HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday .  January  27. 1964 

Ml  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  Uiis  week  one  of  America's  most 
brilliant  statesmen,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  became  the  28th  President  of  our 
country,  delivered  a  most  stirring  ad- 
dress at  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  historic  aid- 
dress  called  for  action  by  the  Congress 
to  create  an  Interstate  Commission  on 
Trade  and  Commerce — and  led  directly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Notwithstanding  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  it  was  then 
recognized  that  mergers  and  consolida- 
tions had  continued  unabated;  unfair 
trade  practices  were  rife;  many  small 
businesses  were  ruthlessly  being  trampled 
underfoot  and  attempts  made  by  barons 
of  corporate  wealth  to  eliminate  com- 
petition. TTie  time  was  ripe  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  charged  with 


the  responsibility  of  promoting  free,  fair, 
and  honest  competition. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  "New  Free- 
dom," urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
restore  comp>etitive  conditions  in  busi- 
ness so  that  the  little  man  could  rise  up 
the  economic  ladder. 

The  idealism  of  this  brilliant  man  was 
motivated  by  a  profound  and  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  great  mass  of  America's  pop- 
ulation. Few  men  in  modern  times  had 
the  vision,  the  foresight,  and  the  intel- 
lectural  ability  of  that  truly  great  states- 
man. 

Soon  after  President  Wilson's  magnifi- 
cent speech  was  delivered  appropriate 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Henry  L.  Clayton,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands, 
of  Nevada,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
After  extensive  hearings  and  at  the 
urging  of  President  Wilson,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  authorized  by 
Congress  and  came  into  being. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  the  maintenance  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  American  economic  system. 
Although  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
are  many  and  varied,  under  the  statutes, 
the  foundation  of  public  policy  under- 
lying all  the  statutes  advocated  by  the 
Commission  are  to  prevent  the  free  en- 
terprise system  from  being  stifled  or  fet- 
tered by  monopoly  or  corrupted  by  im- 
fair  or  deceptive  trade  practices.  Fair 
competition  is  to  be  promoted,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  public  interest  protected. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and,  also, 
because  I  once  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  I  feel  that 
I  can  appreciate  the  invaluable  services 
rendered  over  the  years  by  this  great 
Commission. 

Since  small  business  comprises  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  UjS.  total  business 
papulation,  its  problems  perforce  merit 
sp>ecial  attention.  Without  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  FTC  the  small-business 
segment  of  our  economy  would  be  in  far 
more  serious  plight  than  it  finds  itself 
today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  creation  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  Commission  to  protect  and 
promote  our  American  free  enterprise 
system,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  salute 
this  great  agency  of  our  Government — 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  date 
I  wish  to  insert  President  Wilson's 
speech  of  January  1914  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

IProm   the   Congrf.ssional  Record,   Jan.  20, 
1914]  * 

ADDRE.SS  OF  President  Woodrow  Wilson 

The  President.  Gentleman  of  the  Congress, 
In  my  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
which  I  liad  the  privilege  of  reading  to  you 
on  the  2d  of  December  last,  I  ventured  to 
reserve  for  discussion  at  a  later  date  the  sub- 
ject of  stddltional  legislation  regarding  the 
very  difficult  and  intricate  matter  ot  trusts 
and  monopolies.  The  time  nov  seems  op- 
portune to  turn  to  that  gzeat  queetiCHi:  not 
only  because  the  ctirreney  leglBlation,  which 
absorbed  your  attention  and  the  attention  of 


the  country  In  December,  is  now  disposed  of. 
but  also  because  opinion  seems  to  be  clearing 
about  us  with  singular  rapidity  in  this  other 
great  field  of  action.  In  the  matter  of  the 
currency  It  cleared  suddenly  and  very  hap- 
pily after  the  much-debated  act  was  passed; 
In  respect  of  the  monopolies  which  have  mul- 
tiplied about  us  and  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous means  by  which  they  have  been  orga- 
nized and  maintained  It  seems  to  be  coming 
to  a  clear  and  all  but  universal  agreement  In 
anticipation  of  our  action,  as  if  by  way  of 
preparation,  making  the  way  easier  to  see 
and  easier  to  set  out  upon  with  confidence 
and  without  confusion  of  counsel. 

Legislation  has  its  atmosphere  like  every- 
Ing  else,  and  the  atmosphere  of  accommoda- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  which  we 
now  breathe  with  so  much  refreshment  Is 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation.  It  ought 
t-o  make  our  task  very  much  less  difficult  and 
embarrassing  than  It  would  have  been  had 
we  been  obliged  to  continue  to  act  amidst 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  antagonism 
which  has  so  long  made  it  impossible  to 
approach  such  questions  with  dispassionate 
fairness.  Constructive  legislation,  when  suc- 
cessful. Is  always  the  embodiment  of  con- 
vincing experience,  and  of  the  mature  public 
opinion  which  finally  springs  out  of  that 
experience.  Legislation  is  a  business  of  In- 
terpretation, not  of  origination;  and  it  is 
now  plain  what  the  opinion  is  to  which  we 
must  give  effect  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
recent  or  hasty  opinion.  It  springs  out  of 
the  experience  of  a  whole  generation.  It  has 
clarified  Itself  by  long  contest,  and  those 
who  for  a  long  time  battled  with  it  and 
sought  to  change  it  are  now  frankly  and 
honorably  yielding  to  It  and  seeking  to  con- 
form their  actions  to  It. 

The  great  businessmen  who  organized  and 
financed  monopoly  and  those  who  admin- 
istered it  in  actual  everyday  transactions 
have  year  after  year,  untU  now,  either  denied 
its  existence  or  justified  it  as  necessary  for 
the  effective  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  vast  business  processes  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  modern  circumstances  of  trade 
and  manufacture  and  finance;  but  all  the 
while  opinion  has  made  head  against  them. 
The  average  businessman  Is  convinced  that 
the  ways  of  liberty  are  also  the  ways  of 
peace  and  the  ways  of  success  as  well;  and  at 
last  the  masters  of  business  on  the  great 
scale  have  begun  to  yield  their  preference 
and  purpose,  perhaps  their  judgment  also, 
in   honorable   surrender. 

What  we  are  purposing  to  do.  therefore,  Is. 
happily,  not  to  hamper  or  Interfere  with 
business  as  enlightened  businessmen  prefer 
to  do  It,  or  in  any  sense  to  put  It  under  the 
ban.  The  antagonism  between  business  and 
Government  Is  over.  We  are  now  about  to 
give  expression  to  the  best  business  judg- 
ment of  America,  to  what  we  know  to  be 
the  business  conscience  and  honor  of  the 
land.  The  Government  and  businesssmen 
are  ready  to  meet  eacb  other  halfway  In  a 
common  effort  to  square  business  methods 
with  both  public  opinion  and  the  law.  The 
best  Informed  men  of  the  business  world  con- 
demn the  methods  and  processes  and  conse- 
quences of  monopoly  as  we  condemn  them; 
and  the  instinctive  judgment  of  the  vast 
majority  of  biislnessmen  everywhere  goes 
with  them.  We  shall  now  be  their  spokes- 
men. That  is  the  strength  of  our  position 
and  the  sure  prophecy  of  what  will  ensue 
when  our  reasonable  work  is  done. 

When  serious  contest  ends,  when  men 
unite  in  opinion  and  purpose,  those  who  are 
to  change  their  ways  of  business  joining 
with  those  who  ask  for  the  change,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  effect  it  in  the  way  in  which  pru- 
dent an4  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men 
would  wish  to  see  it  brought  about,  with  as 
few,  as  slight,  as  easy  and  simple  business 
readjiistmenta  as  possible  in  the  circimi- 
stances,  nothing  essential  disturbed,  nothing 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  no  parts  rent  asunder 
which  can  be  left  in  wholesome  combination. 
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Nothing  hampers  business  like  uncertainty. 
Nothing  daimts  or  discourages  It  like  the 
necessity  to  take  chances,  to  run  the  risk 
of  falling  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
law  before  It  can  make  sure  Just  what  the 
law  Is.  Surely  we  are  sufflciently  familiar 
with  the  actual  processes  and  methods  of 
monopoly  and  of  the  many  hurtful  restraints 
of  trade  to  make  definition  possible,  at  any 
rate  up  to  the  limits  of  what  experience  has 
disclosed.  These  practices,  being  now  abun- 
dantly disclosed,  can  be  e.TpIicitly  and  item 
by  Item  forbidden  by  statute  In  such  terms 
as  will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty,  the 
law  Itself  and  the  penalty  being  made 
equally  plain. 

And  the  businessmen  of  the  country  desire 
something  more  tlian  that  the  menace  of 
legal  process  in  these  matters  be  made  ex- 
plicit and  intelligible.  They  desire  the  ad- 
vice, the  definite  guidance  and  information 
which  can  be  supplied  by  an  administrative 
body,  an  interstate  trade  commission. 

The  opinion  of  the  country  would  instantly 
approve  of  such  a  commission.  It  would 
not  wish  to  see  it  empowered  to  make  terms 
with  monopoly  or  in  any  sort  to  assume 
control  of  business,  as  if  the  Government 
made  itself  responsible.  It  demands  such  a 
conunlssion  only  as  an  indispenable  instru- 
ment of  information  and  publicity,  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  facts  by  which  both 
the  public  mind  and  the  managers  of  great 
business  undertakings  should  be  guided,  and 
as  an  Instrumentality  for  doing  Justice  to 
business  where  the  processes  of  the  courts  or 
the  natural  forces  of  correction  outside  the 
courts  are  Inadequate  to  adjiist  the  remedy 
to  the  wrong  in  a  way  that  will  meet  all 
the  equities  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Producing  industries,  for  example,  which 
have  passed  the  point  up  to  which  combina- 
tion may  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  freedom  of  trade,  cannot  al- 
ways be  dissected  Into  their  component  units 
as  readily  as  railroad  companiea  or  similar 
organizations  can  be.  Their  dissolution  by 
ordinary  legal  process  may  oftentimes  involve 
financial  consequences  likely  to  overwhelm 
the  security  market  and  bring  upon  it  break- 
down and  confusion.  There  ought  to  be  an 
administrative  conunlsslon  capable  of  direct- 
ing and  shaping  such  corrective  processes,  not 
only  In  aid  of  the  courts  but  also  by  Inde- 
pendent suggestion,  If  necessary. 

Inasmuch  as  our  object  and  the  spirit  of 
o\xr  action  In  these  matters  is  to  meet  busi- 
ness half  way  in  its  processes  of  self-correc- 
tion and  disturb  Its  legitimate  course  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  we  ought  to  see  to  It. 
and  the  Judgment  of  practical  and  saga- 
cious men  of  affairs  everywhere  would  aj>- 
plaud  us  if  we  did  see  to  it.  that  pen- 
alties and  punishments  should  fall  not 
upon  business  Itself,  to  its  confusion  and 
interruption,  but  upon  the  individuals 
who  use  the  Instrumentalities  of  buf;iness  to 
do  things  which  public  policy  and  sound  busi- 
ness practice  condemn.  Every  act  of  busi- 
ness is  done  at  the  command  or  upon  the  in- 
itiative of  some  ascertainable  pers<^n  or  group 
of  persons.  These  should  be  held  individ- 
ually responsible  and  the  punishment  should 
fall  upon  them,  not  upon  the  business 
organization  of  which  they  make  illegal  use. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our 
legislation  to  divest  such  persons  of  their  cor- 
porate cloak  and  deal  with  them  as  with  those 
who  do  not  represent  their  corporations,  but 
merely  by  deliberate  Intention  break  the  law. 
Businessmen  the  country  through  would.  I 
am  sure,  applaud  us  If  we  were  to  take  effec- 
tual steps  to  see  that  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  great  business  bodies  were  prevented 
from  bringing  them  and  the  business  of  the 
country  Into  disrepute  and  danger. 

Other  questions  remain  which  wUl  need 
very  thoughtful  and  practical  treatment. 
Enterprises  in  these  modern  days  of  great 
individual  fortunes  are  oftentimes  inter- 
locked,  not  by  being  under  the  control  of 


the  same  directors  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  corporate  stock  Is  owned 
by  a  single  person  or  group  of  persons  who 
are  in  some  way  Intimately  related  in  inter- 
est. We  are  agreed,  I  take  It,  that  holding 
companies  should  be  prohibited,  but  what  of 
the  controlling  private  ownership  of  individ- 
uals or  actually  cooperative  grc^s  of  indi- 
viduals? Shall  the  private  owners  of  capiuil 
stock  be  suffered  to  be  themselves  in  effect 
holding  companies?  We  do  not  wish,  I  sup- 
pose, to  forbid  the  purchase  of  stocks  by  any 
person  who  pleases  to  buy  them  in  such 
quantities  as  he  can  afford,  or  In  any  way 
arbitrarily  to  limit  the  sale  of  stocks  to  bona 
fide  purchasers.  Shall  we  require  the  owners 
of  stock,  when  their  voting  power  In  several 
companies  which  ought  to  be  Independent  of 
one  another  would  constitute  actual  contrcii. 
to  make  election  In  which  of  them  they  will 
exercise  their  right  to  vote?  This  question 
I  venture  for  your  consideration. 

There  Is  another  matter  in  which  Impera- 
tive considerations  erf  Justice  and  falrplay 
suggest  thoughtfiU  remedial  action.  Not 
only  do  many  of  the  combinations  effected 
OT  sought  to  be  effected  In  the  industrial 
world  work  an  Injustice  upon  the  public  in 
general;  they  also  directly  and  seriously  in- 
jure the  individuals  who  are  put  out  of 
business  In  one  imfalr  way  or  another  by  the 
many  dislodging  and  exterminating  forces  of 
combination,  I  hope  that  we  shall  agree  in 
giving  private  Individuals  who  claim  to  have 
been  injured  by  these  processes  the  right  to 
found  their  suiU  for  redress  upon  the  facts 
and  Judgments  proved  and  entered  In  suits 
by  the  Qoverrunent  where  the  Government 
has  upon  lU  own  InltUUve  sued  the  combi- 
nations complained  of  and  won  its  suit,  and 
that  the  statute  of  tlmltatlons  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  nin  against  such  litigants  only  from 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Govern- 
ments action.  It  U  not  fair, that  the  private 
litigant  should  be  obliged  to  set  up  and  es- 
Ublish  again  the  facts  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  i5roved.  He  cannot  afford,  he  has 
not  the  power,  to  make  use  of  such  processes 
of  inquiry  as  the  Government  has  command 
of.  Thus  shall  individual  Justice  be  done 
while  the  processes  of  business  are  rectified 
and  squared  with  the  general  conscience. 

I  have  laid  the  case  before  you,  no  doubt, 
as  it  lies  in  your  own  mind,  as  it  lies  In  the 
thought  of  the  country.  What  must  every 
candid  man  say  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
laid  before  you.  of  the  plain  obligations  of 
which  I  have  reminded  you?  That  these  are 
new  things  for  which  the  country  is  not 
prepared?  No;  but  that  they  are  old  things, 
now  familiar,  and  must  of  course  be  under- 
taken If  we  are  to  square  our  laws  with  the 
thought  and  desire  of  the  country.  Until 
these  things  are  done,  conscientious  business- 
men the  country  over  will  be  unsatisfied 
They  are  In  these  things  our  mentors  and 
colleagues.  We  are  now  about  to  write  the 
additional  articles  of  our  constitution  of 
peace,  the  peace  that  Is  honor  sftd  freedom 
and  prosperity. 


Beef  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montana  Farmers  Union,  as  well  as 
other  fanner  and  rancher  organizations 
in  Montana,  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  beef  imports  into 
this  country. 
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Recently,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Montana  Farmers  Unlcxi  adopted  a 
statement  concerning  beef  imports  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Montana  Farmers  Union 
concerning  beef  imports  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Beet  Pbices 

(The  following  appeal  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union  meeting  in  Oreat  Falls,  Mont.,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1964.  was  sent  to  Hon.  Orvllle  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Congress- 
nian  Arnold  Olsen,  and  Congressman  James 
Battln:) 

We  are  alarmed  by  the  depressing  Income 
situation  facing  many  Montana  small  live- 
stock growers. 

We  believe  It  Is  time  for  a  full  Investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  unusually  low  prices 
received  by  producers  of  cattle  In  the  United 
States.  We  are  aware  of  the  possible  effect 
excessive  Imports  would  have  on  domestic 
cattle  prices,  and  we  urge  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  that  area.  If  necessary,  to  restore  a 
wholesome  condition  In  export-Import  trade. 
While  we  are  mindful  of  the  danger  of  In- 
Jury  to  ecopomles  abroad,  we  feel  It  Is  un- 
fair for  American  family  ranchers  to  bear 
an  undue  burden  of  International  operations 
without  compensating  Income. 

We  urge  also  in  such  Investigation  con- 
sideration of  all  factors  that  might  depress 
beef  prices.  For  example:  Who  is  Importing 
beef?  What  is  the  Impact  of  chalnstore 
pricing  practices?  What  Is  the  role  played 
by  the  big  packers?  Does  the  Integrated 
poultry  Industry  relate  Itself  to  the  beef  sit- 
uation? Is  the  substantial  spread  between 
the  price  producers  get  and  consiuners  pay 
Justified?  Is  there  overproduction  or  un- 
derconsumption of  beef? 

We  note  that  the  decline  In  beef  prices 
on  the  range  and  in  the  feedlots  has  not 
been  refiected  in  lower  prices  over  the  retail 
counters.  We  are  concerned  about  consumer 
needs. 

The  continuing  loss  of  Income.  Jeopardiz- 
ing farmer,  and  rancher  welfare,  is  drying 
up  agrlculttiral  purchasing  power  which  his- 
torically bolsters  Job  opportunities  and  busi- 
ness activities.  These  conditions  now  call 
for  efforts  to  see  what  Is  wrong  and  to  make 
whatever  adjustments  are  needed  to  relieve 
grower^  of  the  pressures  of  the  current 
recession. 


Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park 


SPEEC7H 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  privilege  today  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternation  Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  envisioned  by  the  treaty  signed  yester- 
day between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  My  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Txtpper  and  Mr.  McIntire, 
have  joined  me  In  introducing  the  bill  In 
the  House,  and  I  am  pleased  that  a  simi- 
lar measure  Is  being  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Muskie. 

This  bill,  of  course,  la  one  In  which  I 
have  a  very  warm  and  personal  Interest. 
Campobello  Island  Is  where  I  spent  many 


wonderful  hours  as  a  boy,  where  my 
father  taught  me  to  swim  and  how  to  sail 
a  boat,  where  I  met  my  first  North  Ameri- 
can Indian;  all  this  being  when  Campo- 
bello was  a  true  haven  from  the  cares  of 
the  world,  for  there  was  no  telephone  and 
no  electricity  to  or  from  the  mainland. 
These  Inadequacies,  if  such  they  were, 
have  been  remedied  In  more  recent  years, 
but  the  beauty  of  nature,  especially  In 
summer,  was  in  no  way  spoiled. 

As  a  park,  I  am  sure  Campobello  will 
bring  much  enjoyment  to  many  Ameri- 
can visitors  as  well  as  to  our  friends  from 
Canada.  It  represents  another  ssonbol 
of  the  closeness  of  the  people  of  Canada 
and  our  country.  Even  when  I  was  a  bey 
the  formalities  of  the  border  were  at  a 
minimum,  and  understanding  and 
friendship  between  our  two  peoples  has 
been  maintained  at  all  times. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  words  than 
those  exchanged  yesterday  by  President 
Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  at 
the  signing  of  the  International  park 
agreement  In  the  Treaty  Room  of  the 
White  House,  and  I  am  happy  to  Include 
them,  not  only  for  the  historical  record, 
but  for  all  those  who  realize  that  In  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  there  is  an  example  for  all  the 
world  to  follow. 

The  remarks  follows  : 
Exchange  or  Remarks  Between  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Phimx  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  Prime  Ministdi  or 
Canada,  Upon  Sicninc  or  Roosevklt 
Campobello  International  Park  Agree- 
ment IN  THE  Treaty  Room 

President  Johnson.  Mr.  Prime  Minister 
and  distinguished  guests,  President  Roose- 
velt woxild  have  approved  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  today.  He  approved  of  anything 
that  advanced,  however  small,  the  general 
well  being  of  human  beings.  So  it  cheers 
me  to  Join  with  Prime  Minuter  Pearson  in 
taking  the  first  step  toward  establishing 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  summer  home  as  a  me- 
morial park. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Dr.  Armand  Ham- 
mer, Harry  Hammer,  and  Victor  Hammer 
for  their  most  generous  contribution  in 
President  Roosevelt's  memory,  and  to  his 
deeply  held  love  for  the  Canadian  people. 
I  think  that  President  Roosevelt  would  be 
pleased  that  this  is  a  new  and  special  proj- 
ect. It  is.  as  you  know,  the  first  Jointly 
owned  United  States-Canadian  park.  This 
is  ample  evidence  of  a  close  tie  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

This  Involves  land  and  people.  This  Is  the 
heart  of  human  concern  and  national  kin- 
ship. Canada  and  the  United  States  are  not 
only  good  neighbors,  but  we  are  good  part- 
ners. We  are  going  to  stay  good  partners. 
Each  will  help  the  other  to  stay  strong,  to 
stay  solvent,  to  stay  stable,  and  to  stay  com- 
passionate. 

We  have  no  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved.  We  have  no  diflBculties  that  cannot 
be  settled.  We  have  no  future  that  cannot 
be  shared.  That  is  why  I  am  happy.  In  con- 
cert with  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Pearson,  to  sign  this  agree- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  Campobello  Park  will  live 
eternally  as  a  symbol  of  our  friendship  that 
cannot  be  shaken  or  diverted.  President 
Roosevelt  would  want  it  this  way. 

Prime  Minister  Pkakson.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  teU  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  Joining  you  today  in  signing  the 
agrement  which  will  make  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Oampotoello  International  Park. 

I  recaU  last  May  when  I  was  In  Hyannls 
Port  whe^  this  Idea  was  advanced  and  we 


were  able  to  proceed  with  it  at  that  time 
through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Haouner  and 
his  brothers,  and  through  the  understand- 
ing suppHDrt  and  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  the  Roosevelt  family,  the  process  which 
began  then  has  now  come  to  the  stage  of 
completion  Insofar  as  the  signing  of  this 
agreement  Is  concerned.  I  am  very  happy. 
Indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

As  you  say.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  some- 
thing of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have 
approved.  We  cherUh  this  action  In  Canada 
not  only  because  It  wUl  establish  another 
link  in  the  friendship  between  our  two  peo- 
ples across  our  border,  that  border  which  Is 
so  easily  crossed,  but  also  because  It  will  be 
an  eternal  memorial  to  one  of  the  great  and 
towering  figures  of  our  age,  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  human  freedom  and  one 
who's  memory  is  as  Imperishable  In  Canada, 
a  country  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  he 
spent  so  much  of  his  time,  who's  memory 
wUl  be  as  Imperishable  in  Canada  as  it  is  lA 
the  United  States. 

My  colleagues  and  I  Eu-e  very  proud.  Mr. 
President,  to  be  able  to  take  part  In  this 
ceremony  today. 

President  Johnson.  To  some  of  you  here 
for  the  first  time  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  beauty  of  this  room  is  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  great,  dedicated  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  She  had  Just  completed  the  dec- 
oration of  It.  It  Is  known  as  the  Treaty 
Room.  The  Indian  Treaty  was  signed  here, 
a  number  of  other  treaties.  We  have  had  two 
agreements  and  one  treaty  signed  since 
November  ourselves. 

PresI  lent  Andrew  Johnson's  first  Cabinet 
met  In  this  room  for  the  first  time.  It  has 
many  things  of  historical  Importance  here. 
Including  its  chandelier  that  hung  in  my 
office  in  the  Capftol  few  a  number  of  years. 
It  had  originally  been  In  the  White  Hoxise. 
But  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  be- 
came President,  In  days  before  air  condition- 
ing, he  would  have  to  open  the  windows  in 
the  evening  to  let  the  breeze  in  to  keep  cool, 
and  the  chandelier  glass  would  tingle  and 
keep  him  awake.  So  he  told  the  buUer  one 
evening  to  get  that  chandelier  out  of  here 
and  take  it  down  to  the  Capitol.  The  frus- 
trated butler  said,  "Where  do  we  take  it?" 
He  said,  "Take  It  to  the  Vice  President  We 
need  something  to  keep  him  awake."  So  It 
stayed  there.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  for  many 
years,  and  I  guess  Mrs.  Kennedy  finally  con- 
cluded that  I  was  wide  awake  and  she 
told  me  she  wanted  that  chandelier  iMxiught 
back  to  the  White  Hotise  where  It  belonged, 
and  her  wish  was  my  command. 


A  Look  Ahead  at  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Johnson  has  raised  hopes 
for  ending  Castroism  in  Cuba  by  prom- 
ising to  take  a  new  look  at  the  entire 
Cuban  situation  and  our  policy  toward 
Cuba.  A  television  editorial  over  WTVJ. 
Channel  4,  Miami,  takes  a  good  look  at 
the  developments  of  the  past  year  and 
projects  on  the  future  of  Castroism  in 
Cuba.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of 
that  editorial  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Look  Ahead  at  the  Cuban  Situation 

It  was  Just  1  year  ago  that  a  giant  airlift 
brought  more  than  a  thousand  Bay  of  Pigs 
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EXTENpION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOllSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondjy,  January  27, 1964 
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s.  the  Silver  Spring  Insur- 
pald  for  a  bl-fl  set  given  to 
told  the  Jordan  commlt- 
talked  with  Walter  Jenkins 
idvertlsing  time  on   the  LBJ 
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assistant  to  Mr.  Johnson.     In 
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of   the  advertL  ing  matter.     Thus,   it  seems 


pn-obable  that  one  of  the  two  men  committed 
perjury. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  said  that  the  TV  time, 
which  he  agree<l  to  buy  in  connection  with 
a  life  insiutmce  sale  to  Mr.  Johnson,  was  of 
no  value  to  him.  So  he  made  a  deal  under 
which  It  would  be  used  by  Albert  G.  Young. 
head  of  a  SUver  Spring  firm  which  sells  cook- 
ing utensils  nationally.  Mr.  Young  has  told 
newsmen  that  he  discussed  this  advertising 
transaction  by  phone  with  a  man  who  said 
he  was  Mr.  Jenkins.  And  the  reporters 
naturally  wanted  to  kiiuw  whether  Sena- 
tor Jordan  intended  to  call  Mr.  Young  as  a 
witness.  The  "tinware"  comment  was  the 
result. 

Normally  an  investigating  committee 
would  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  such  a 
conflict  of  testimony.  It  would  put  Mr. 
Young  on  the  stand  and  get  his  sworn  story. 
It  would  follow  through  by  examining  the 
records  of  the  TV  company  and  Interrogat- 
ing the  people  there  with  whom  Mr.  Young 
must  have  dealt. 

Apparently  the  Senate  committee  does  not 
Intend  to  do  this.  It  is  trying  to  clamp  the 
lid  on  what  could  be  a  very  explosive  (though 
legitimate)  aspect  of  Its  Inquiry.  If  it  does, 
it  can  expect  a  vote  of  "no  confldence"  from 
the  American  people.  And  this  vote  should 
come  through  loud  and  clear. 


Space    Contracts    for    Small    Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  Government  procurements  asso- 
ciated with  our  space  program  are  In- 
creasing in  dollar  value,  which  develop- 
ment makes  it  doubly  important  that 
small  business  concerns  participate  to 
the  greatest  degree  possible. 

A  brief  article  designed  to  provide 
helpful  advice  and  guidance  to  small 
business  firms  Interested  in  obtaining 
such  prime  contracts — or  subcontracts — 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Council  of  Independent 
Laboratories.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Beresford,  an  able  attorney  and 
former  counsel  to  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
Insert  this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Does  Small  Business  Have  Room  in  Space? 
(By  Spencer  M.  Beresford) 

It's  entirely  possible  for  small  business 
concerns  to  get  space  contracts — but  It  Isn't 
easy. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow. 
They  can  be  listed  quickly,  but  are  often 
Ignored. 

An  even  bigger  stumbling  block  Is  atti- 
tude. Paradoxically.  many  businessmen 
take  a  political  rather  than  a  businesslike 
view  of  the  Government,  even  when  doing 
business  with  it.  What  needs  to  be  stressed 
is  that  they  would  do  better  to  treat  the 
Government  like  a  prospective  customer — 
and  a  demanding  one,  at  that.  It's  dan- 
gerous to  expect  Government  contracts  on  a 
sliver  platter.  Government  business  is  not 
a  handout.  It  does  differ  in  many  ways 
from  doing  business  with  private  companies, 
but  it  imposes  similar  requirements  as  to 
sales  effort,  cost,  and  quality.     Government 


contract  procedures  and  standards  are  In- 
tended not  only  to  "keep  everybody  honest " 
but  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  market  com- 
petition and  enforce  efllciency. 

If  you  have  a  small  business — and  you 
may,  even  with  more  than  500  employees — 
you're  not  likely  to  get  a  NASA  prime  con- 
tract unless  your  company  Is  highly  quallfled 
and  specialized  In  some  field  of  NASA  Inter- 
est But  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting 
a  NASA  (or  Air  Force)  subcontract  if  your 
personnel,  facilities,  and  financial  perform- 
ance in  one  of  these  fields  are  better  than 
average.     Here  are  the  rules — the  A  B  C's: 

Rule  1 :  Get  on  the  bidders'  lists  at  NASA 
centers.  This  means  the  NASA  field  center 
nearest  you,  but  Includes  others  doing  work 
In  which  you  have  an  interest.  The  NASA 
centers  have  authority  to  make  contract 
awards  up  to  $5  million,  and  to  make  tent:\- 
tlve  awards  for  larger  amounts  subject  to 
headquarters  approval. 

Rule  2:  Get  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Business  Dally,  and  make  it  your  bible.  It 
lists  requests  for  bids,  contract  awards  (so 
you'll  know  who  the  prime  contractors  are) 
and  setasldes  for  small  business. 

Rule  3:  Make  your  company  and  Its  capa- 
bilities and  interests  known  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  that  office. 

Rule  4:  Approach  prime  contractors  di- 
rectly.    Knock  on  their  doors. 

Rule  5:  Try  to  specialize  in  some  field  of 
Government  Interest.  Develop  it.  Sell  It. 
Don't  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
Rather,  be  specific  In  bidding  and  selling. 

Your  problems  have  only  begun  when  you 
find  a  contract  you  can  bid  on.  Then  you 
have  to  make  the  all -Important  decision  to 
bid  or  not  to  bid.  And  before  you  bid,  not 
after  your  bid  is  accepted,  be  ready  to  start 
by  having  done  already  the  little  things  that 
take  time,  such  as  up-to-date  financial  re- 
ports and  security  clearances. 

If  you  follow  the  foregoing  rules,  and  treat 
the  Government  like  a  customer,  you'll 
greatly  Improve  your  chances  of  getting  some 
Government  bxislness.  The  woods  are  full  of 
small  companies  that  have  done  it. 


Snow  Coaldn't  Close  Friendship  Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OP   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  durinp; 
the  severe  snowstorm  of  this  month, 
almost  all  means  of  air  travel  within  a 
400-mile  radius  of  Washington  was 
closed  down  with  the  single  exception  of 
Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport.  The 
main  reason  for  the  availability  of  serv- 
ice during  this  period  can  be  attributed 
to  the  hardworking  ground  crews  at 
Friendship  whose  efforts  made  continued 
.service  possible.  With  your  permission, 
I  should  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  on  January  16,  1964,  praisinp 
the  efforts  of  these  men. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Snow  Couldn't  Close  Frtendship  Airport 

We  hope  Federal  aviation  officials  will  take 
serious  note  of  the  fact  that  Baltimore's 
Friendship  International  Airport  was  fully 
operative  and  open  to  traffic  during  the  late 
snowstorm,  even  though  other  major  air- 
ports within  a  400-inile  radius  were  forced 
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to  close  down,  some  of  them  for  as  mucli  as 
48  hcnin. 

Because  Friendship  was  in  business  at  a 
time  the  other  airports  were  socked  in.  close 
to  1,000  air  passengers  eu-rlved  there  in  planes 
which  were  originally  scheduled  to  land 
elsewhere.  The  airlines  moved  these  passen- 
gers to  their  destinations  via  railways  or 
buses. 

That  Friendship  was  enabled  to  remain 
open  was  due  in  part  to  Its  favorable  location 
with  respect  to  fog-producing  bodies  of 
water — but  only  in  part.  The  principal  rea- 
son why  our  airport  functioned  when  others 
were  closed  is  the  devotion  and  hard  work  of 
Friendship's  ground  crews,  snow-removal 
personnel,  and  airport  officials. 

Battling  the  snow  around  the  clock,  these 
men  cleared  runways  so  effectively  that  Jet 
airliners  were  able  to  land  and  take  off  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty.  Quoting  Col.  John 
F.  R.  Scott,  Jr.,  the  assistant  airport  direc- 
tor, "those  men  really  worked  their  heeu-ts 
out.- 

Federal  aviation  people  have  been  beating 
the  drums  for  the  big,  new  Dulles  Airport 
near  Washington,  and  have  consistently 
downgraded  Friendship.  Maybe  they'll 
change  their  tune  now.    They  should. 


Especially  since  Dulles,  the  Government's 
•110  mllUon  boondoggle,  was  one  ot  the  air- 
ports that  had  to  dose  down  during  the 
storm. 


Questionnaire  Resalts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dur- 
ing October  and  November  of  1963  legis- 
lative questionnaires  were  sent  to  more 
th£ui  85,000  residents  of  the  Seventh 
California  District. 

With  many  of  these  issues  still  before 
Congress  I  believe  our  colleagues  will 
find  the  tabulation  of  the  nearly  12,000 
questionnaires  returned  of  interest: 


Results  oj  the  l.'ifJS  (jiirytionnairr  poll  conducted  by  Congrossman  Ji:FFf:P.Y  Couei.as,  7th 
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(b)  Would  you  favor  esliililishing  a  Federal  Fair  Employment  rnicUces 

("ominisiilon? _ _ 

Do  you  favor  Federal  asststtincc  for  public  school  constniotlon  and  teacher's 

salaries? _ 

Sbouhl  Congress  amend  the  college  aid  program  to  provide  scholarships  for 

qualified  needy  student*'' _    

Should  legislati'in  1*  ennete<l  providing  insured  health  and  hospital  care  for 

our  senior  citizens  under  social  secruity' 

Would  you  favor  a  Youth  C^in.^erviitinn  Curps  providing  public  service 

employment  and  'yh  triiining  for  unemployed  young  people?   . 
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mass  truiisportntion  systems    

Would  you  favor  Ke<lerHl  legislation  enabling  manufacturers  to  prohllilt  the 

sale  of  their  pr(Klucts  Ih'Iow  designiitci  prices 

Do  you  believe  the  Senate  should  restore  the  foreign  aid  cuts  made  by  the 

House,  as  recommended  by  I're.sident  Kennedy  and  OeJieral  Clay. 

Pho\ild  the  Jl.VI.Odo.diKicut  made  In  the  Alliiinoe  for  Progress  be  restored  ... 
Should  the  U.S.  1  )i.s:irinamen I  .\gency,  established  In  1961,  be  made  a  iK'rma- 

nent  ain  niy  of  our  Oovernment 

Do  yon  approve  of  the  liiinlcd  n\iclear  test  ban  treaty  recently  ratified  by  the 
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Seven-Year  Itch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27, 1964 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  In^rt  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Thursday,  January  16,  1964, 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "Seven- Year 
Itch,"  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Friday,  January  17,  1964. 

The  article  explains  why  Britain  seeks 
to  bar  price  fixing;  the  editorial  points 
out  the  evils  of  price-fixing  laws  regard- 
less of  where  they  may  happen  to  be. 


Certainly,  in  this  time  when  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  around  the 
world  are  moving  to  Junk  fair  trade,  the 
United  States  must  in  its  own  interest, 
through  its  Congress,  repudiate  the  iniq- 
uitous quality  stabilization  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1964) 
Britain  Seeks  To  Bab  Most  Price  Setting 
Tighten  Monopoly  Laws  To  Fight  Inflation 


London. — The  British  Government  an- 
nounced plans  to  outlaw  most  commercial 
agreements  that  allow  manufacturers  to  set 
retail  prices  for  their  goods. 

Edward  Heath,  Minister  for  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, also  said  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment will  ask  Parliament  to  tighten  the  na- 
tion's antimonopoly  laws  and  prohibit  com- 
peting companies  from  sharing  prlcellsts 
and  contract  terms. 

Mr.  Heath,  in  a  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  the  enabling  legislation  will 


be  introduced  In  the  current  session  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  broad  program  is  designed  to  prevent 
Inflation  from  marring  the  United  King- 
dom's industrial  growth,  Reginald  Maudllng. 
Britain's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
warned  recently  that  wage  demands  are 
raising  the  specter  of  Inflation.  The  Gov- 
ernment believes  that  Increased  business 
competition  will  result  In  lower  prices  and 
that  these.  In  turn,  will  lead  British  unions 
to  reduce  their  demands  for  pay  increases. 

Mr.  Heath  said  retail  prlce-flxlng  "is  in 
General  Incompatible"  with  the  Govern- 
ment's objective  of  "encouraging  effective 
competition  and  keeping  down  costs  and 
prices."  The  ban  on  "resale  price  mainte- 
nance," as  the  practice  Is  called  in  Britain, 
would  affect  a  wide  range  of  products,  in- 
cluding electrical  appliances,  automobiles 
and  chocolate  products. 

PRICE-nXINC  PRIVALENT 

Such  agreements  have  been  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  years:  Retailers  can't 
get  the  desired  goods  until  they  agree  to 
abide  by  the  prices  that  the  manufactin-ers 
set.  And,  under  present  national  law,  manu- 
facturers can  enforce  their  price  schedules 
through  the  civil  courts. 

Mr.  Heath  said  tlie  Government  wouldn't 
propose  a  ban  on  all  agreements.  He.  said 
a  Judicial  tribunal  would  be  empowered  to 
grant  exemptions  to  speciflc  companies. 

Some  retailers  Immediately  praised  the 
Government's  plan.  Jack  Cohen,  chairman 
of  the  Tesco  chain  of  stores,  told  United 
Press  Internatiorul  that  the  end  of  price 
fixing  "will  be  the  green  light  for  the  most 
intensive  retail  development  this  country 
has  seen." 

Some  retailers  also  noted  that  an  end  to 
price  maintenance  would  bolster  the  outlook 
for  the  newly  emerging  trading  stamp  indus- 
try in  Britain.  Some  manufacturers  have 
been  maintaining  that  trading  stamps  are . 
Illegal  because  they  are,  in  effect,  discounts 
from  fixed  prices. 

AIM  IS  TO  BOLSTER  ECONOMY 

Mr.  Heath  said  the  Government's  planned 
assault  on  monopolies  and  other  restrictive 
practices  Is  designed  to  "strengthen  the  eco- 
nomy to  the  benefit  of  all  sections  of  the 
community  and  to  the  advantage  of  our  com- 
petitive position  in  International  trade." 

Mr.  Heath  said  the  Government  will  move 
against  certain  consolidations  by  strengthen- 
ing the  monopolies  commission,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  Government  added  powers  to  enforce 
the  Commission's  rulings,  particularly  on 
mergers. 

The  Minister  emphasized  that  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  plan  to  block  mergers  that  help 
the  economy  by  creating  stronger  units  with 
more  effective  sales  organizations.  Nor.  he 
added,  does  the  Government  "wish  to  place 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mergers  whose  effects  on  the  economy 
aren't  significant. 

But  Mr.  Heath  added:  "There  is  a  small 
minority  of  mergers  that  may  lead  to  monop- 
oly conditions  damaging  to  public  Interest." 
He  said  the  Government  plans  to  act  against 
"this  type  of  case." 

The  Government  will  also  seek  legislation 
that  would,  in  effect,  restrict  exchange  agree- 
ments among  competing  manufacturers. 
Under  such  accords,  rivals  sometimes  ex- 
change information  on  prices  and  contract 
provisions.  Mr.  Heath  declared  that  truly 
competitive  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
nation's  economic  growth. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  17.  1964] 
Seven-Year  Itch 

Proponents  of  so-called  fair-trade  laws 
ought  to  take  a  long  and  thoughtful  look 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  British  Cabinet  Is 
going  to   seek  to  end   the   similar   form   of 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 


OP  vntonfiA 
OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmdky,  January  27. 1964 

'"5fHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
received  a  letter  and  en- 
Janet  Hess,  age  15.  of  406 
Palls  Church.  Va.     The 
l^ter  and  the  literary  skill 
by  this  young  lady  in  com- 
enflosures  Is  of  such  signifi- 
that  I  would  like  to  share 
young  talent  with  my  col- 
Houes  of  Representatives, 
ob^ously  and  sincerely  moved 
qeath  of  our  late  President, 
her  tribute,  I  commend 
without  further  comment: 
Appkbczation 


stopped  short, 
rose  bent, 
man, 
half  spent. 

of  hair, 
l^ectlous  grin, 
hard  fought 
lo  time  to  win. 


woman, 
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courage. 
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Church  High  School  Jaguar 

Dec.    19.    19631 

laze  filtered  through  the  ex- 

in  the  upper  Cherry  Street 

a  Friday  afternoon,  by  tra- 

for  students  to  prepare  for 

upcoming  2  days.    This  was 

1  he  frolicking  Junior-student 

This  was  the  weekend  the 

auditorium  was  to  echo  with 

the  first  play  of  the  year. 

thlE  gs  were  not  to  be.    The  halls 


were  crowded  but  silent  as  students  left  the 
building,  stunned  beyond  oomprehenslon. 
This  was  not  the  day  for  laughing.  This  was 
the  day  for  mourning. 

This  was  the  day  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
died. 

On  the  never-ending  calendar  of  time,  a 
span  of  46  years  would  seem  insignificant 
and,  In  most  Instances,  is  so.  But  John  Ken- 
nedy was  not  an  insignificant  man.  In  his 
short  life  on  this  earth,  he  became  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  President — and 
the  youngest  ever  to  die  President.  Ironi- 
cally, it  was  exactly  13  months  before  his 
death  that  he  went  before  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  the  world  to  de- 
scribe, in  a  crisp  but  reassuring  voice,  the 
crisis  in  Cuba  which  at  any  moment  could 
have  exploded  into   nuclear   holocaust. 

Most  of  us  changed  our  connotation  of 
him  after  that  memorable  October  day.  Be- 
fore, he  was  a  dynamic  politician  with  an 
attractive  family  .Afterwards,  he  was  a  man 
of  maturity  and  wisdom  We  realized  the 
burdens  he  bore,  not  only  as  leader  of  the 
world  but  as  the  bulwark  insuring  the 
future  of  our  generation  and  country. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  i.s 
deplorable  enough,  but  coupled  with  that  of 
his  accused  assassin,  it  would  seem  to  make  a 
mockery  of  everything  he  stood  for.  It's  our 
responsibility  to  show  the  lack  of  validity  In 
such  a  position.  President  Kennedy  said. 
"Let   u.s   begin  " 

Lyndon  Johnsoti  said,  ""Let  us  continue  " 
We  say.  "Let  us  know  what  the  youth  of 
America  can  do,  and  we  shall  do  it." 

This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  fnir  coun- 
try ,ind  for  its  late  President 


Johnson  Policy  May  Overheat  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27.  1964 

Ml-  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
these  hearings  opened  last  week,  I  made 
the  observation  that  the  administration's 
economic  policy  mix  could  very  well 
overstimulate  the  economy  this  year  and 
contribute  Importantly  to  a  decline  in 
activity  sometime  next  year.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  I  believe  the  program 
which  the  administration  presented 
could  have  inflationary  coixsequences 
this  year. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
took  esentially  the  same  position.  The 
editorial  said  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policy  'is  taking  a  big  gamble." 
According  to  the  Times,  the  President 
"sacrifices  moderation  and  runs  the  risk 
of  destabilization  that  is  associated  with 
lofty  heights."  The  result,  says  the 
Times,  could  be  "a  long,  hard,  drop." 

Today's  Washington  Post  contained 
an  article  by  their  financial  columnist. 
Harold  B.  Dorsey.  which  also  points  out 
that  the  Presidents  program  poses  in- 
flationary risks  as  well  as  a  danger  of 
overheating  the  economy  this  year  fol- 
lowed by  a  dropoff  in  activity  in  1965. 
Mr.  Dorsey  points  out  that  the  immediate 
drop  in  the  withholding  rate  to  14  per- 
cent this  year  moves  up  from  1965  much 
of  the  stimulation  to  consumer  purchas- 
ing that  had  been-plauned  for  that  year. 


The  administration's  plan  is  simply  en- 
couraging consumers  to  spend  this  year 
that  part  of  the  lower  tax  rate  that  does 
not  become  applicable  until  next  year. 
As  Mr.  Dorsey  says,  the  extra  shot  in  the 
arm  might  be  a  little  too  strong  for  the 
patient  and  cause  a  subsequent  relapse. 

Finally,  an  article  In  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson. 
professor  of  economics  at  MIT,  points 
out  that  the  withholding  change  adds 
to  the  last  half  of  this  calendar  year 
some  of  the  spending  power  that  people 
would  otherwise  have  had  6  months  after 
next  November's  elections.  Professor 
Samuelson  points  out: 

It  will  take  a  burst  of  private  consump- 
tion and  investment  spending  next  year  to 
olTset  the  destabilizing  etTect  of  the  with- 
holding tax  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent  I  place  the  three  articles  to  which 
I  refer  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times, 

Jan.  26,  1964] 

Risks    in    the   Economy 

President  Johnson's  election-year  budget 
manages  to  contain  something  for  every- 
body; tax  cuts  for  consumers  and  bxislness- 
men.  lower  spending  for  conservatives,  an 
antipoverty  program  for  liberals.  In  his 
anxiety  to  fashion  a  package  that  could  gain 
quick  acceptance  and  enable  the  economy 
to  scale  new  peaks,  the  President  is  taking  a 
big  gamble.  He  sacrifices  moderation  and 
runs  the  risk  of  destabilization  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  lofty  heights. 

There  is  no  Immediate  threat  of  a  fall. 
With  the  pace  of  business  activity  quicken- 
ing, the  one  big  danger  lies  in  rushing  ahead 
too  fast.  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  tax  cuts  for 
1964  that  are  the  biggest  single  reduction  In 
history.  His  economic  projections  assume 
that  this  immoderate  dose  can  only  benefit 
the  economy.  Without  It  he  warns  of  a  re- 
cession; with  it  he  sees  the  upsurge  reach- 
ing new  high  ground  but  still  a  long  way 
from  real  trouble. 

Presidents  have  been  all  too  fallible  as  eco- 
nomic prophets.  The  rise  in  business  activ- 
ity last  year,  for  example,  exceeded  the  upper 
limits  of  the  forecast  made  by  the  White 
House,  which  had  anticipated  a  tax  cut  In  its 
projection.  Mr.  Johnson  gives  himself  an 
even  wider  margin  for  error,  but  his  range 
of  predictions  fails  to  take  Into  account  that 
the  tax  cuts  could  produce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  other  excesses. 

The  President  counseled  against  unwar- 
ranted wage  or  price  increases.  But  there  is 
ft  definite  conflict  between  his  plan  to  relax 
the  tiix  brake  holding  down  the  private  sec- 
tor and  his  desire  for  restraint.  Mr.  John- 
son appears  to  have  ruled  out  the  use  of  a 
more  restrictive  monetary  policy  unless  the 
situation  is  clearly  out  of  hand;  similarly,  he 
is  unlikely  to  resort  to  the  tactics  used  by  his 
predecessor  in  dealing  with  the  steel  indus- 
try in  1962.  which  proved  so  unsettling.  So 
if  the  altitude  provokes  dizziness,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  without  a  safety  belt. 

The  economy  may  somehow  sit  through 
1964  unscathed,  but  then  the  budget  calls 
for  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  stimulants.  The 
expansionary  Impact  of  tax  reductions  will 
be  fading  Just  when  spending  is  scheduled  to 
be  rut  back.  If  that  happened  when  the 
economy  needed  a  second  wind,  it  could  re- 
sult in  a  long,  hard  drop. 

A(?grcsslve  risks  are  called  for  when  the 
economy  is  in  the  throes  of  a  recession  or  if 
It  Is  afflicted  with  serious  Imbalance.  Neither 
situation  applies  today.  The  climb  toward 
new  noninflationary  peaks  demands  pru- 
dence and  good  timing  in  reducing  spending 
and  Uixes  alike. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27,  1964] 

Investment  View — Too  Much  Tax  Cut  Might 

Be  Harmful 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

New  Tobx.  January  26. — The  rise  in  stock 
prices  in  the  past  4  or  6  months  has  just 
about  i>aralleled  the  rise  in  estimates  of  busl- 
nees  activity  and  corporate  e«irnlngs  for  the 
enisrulng  6  to  9  months.  However,  the  Judg- 
ments reflected  by  the  market  probably  do 
not  include  the  effects  of  the  Senate  Pinance 
Committee's  changes  In  the  tax  reduction 
legislation. 

The  House  version  of  this  tax  legislation 
would  reduce  the  withholding  rate  on  per- 
sonal income  from  18  to  15  percent.  The  Sen- 
ate version  reduces  it  another  point  to  14 
percent.  The  effect  of  this  single  point 
change  would  Increase  the  annual  rate  of 
personal  income  after  taxes  as  extra  $2.4  bil- 
lion on  top  of  the  earlier  Indicated  approxi- 
mately $6  billion. 

Under  the  House  version  It  had  been  an- 
ticipated that  personal  Income  after  taxes 
would  Increase  by  about  1.6  percent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tax  reduction.  If  the  Senate 
version  prevails  the  overnight  Increase  In 
take-home  pay  would  be  about  2.1  percent. 
In  effect,  we  would  be  anticipating  immedi- 
ately upon  the  determined  effective  date, 
aay  March  1,  almost  all  of  the  rise  In  per- 
sonal purchasing  power  that  wbs  to  have 
become  effective  in  two  steps,  i.e.,  two-thirds 
of  the  total  tax  reduction  effective  January 
1,  1964,  and  the  remaining  one-third  effec- 
tive January  1.  1965. 

Meanwhile.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  con- 
templated reduction  In  Government  expendi- 
tures will  become  effective  for  the  balance  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Be- 
tween now  and  that  date,  therefore,  the  econ- 
omy will  be  feeling  the  effects  not  only  of 
the  continued  high  Government  expenditures 
but  also  a  greater  increase  in  personal  pur- 
chasing power  than  was  indicated  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago — assuming  that  the 
Hoxise  and  the  Senate  agree  upon  the  Senate 
Pinance  Committee's  version  of  the  with- 
holding tax  rate. 

On  this  assumption,  the  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  1964  business  activity,  employment 
and  corporate  earnings  that  had  been  pro- 
jected b^  this  column  are  probably  going  to 
be  too  low.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
would  be  greater  pressures  for  higher  costs 
and  prices  because  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  would  then  be  squeezing  against  the 
human  and  physical  capacities  to  produce 
and  distribute  goods  and  services.  With 
these  manifestations  of  Inflation  pressiu'es 
present,  the  monetary  authcH-ltles  would 
certainly  be  derelict  In  their  duty  If  they  did 
not  tighten  credit  policies  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  sound  but  more  moderate  rate  of 
expansion. 

Again  assuming  that  the  lower  withholding 
rate  for  personal  taxes  becomes  the  law  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  we  will  already  have 
spent  much  of  the  additional  stimulation  to 
personal  purchasing. that  had  been  indicated 
for  1965.  When  we  get  Into  the  spring  of 
that  year,  people  who  underaccumulate 
their  tax  liabilities  by  reason  of  the  lower 
withholding  tax  rate  would  then  have  to  pay 
up  the  difference  to  the  Government.  And 
people  who  characteristically  overaccumu- 
lated  their  tax  liabilities  and  get  a  refund  In 
the  following  year,  would  get  less  refund 
from  the  Government.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  economy  would  be  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  contemplated  reduction  In  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

The  degree  of  adverse  Impact  on  business 
activity  would  be  Influenced  by  the  degree  of 
maladjustment  that  had  been  encouraged 
In  1964.  I.e.,  the  rate  of  Inventory  accumu- 
lation, the  degree  of  excessive  debt  expan- 
sion, the  amount  of  overbuying  in  anticipa- 
tion of  higher  prices,  and  the  possible  con- 
traction of  profit  margins  as  payroll  costs 
might  rise  in  excess  of  sales  growth. 


In  my  Judgment  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
reduce  the  withholding  tax  rate  by  the  ad- 
ditional 1  percentage  point  so  that  the  per- 
sonal sector  would  be  encouraged  to  spend 
this  year  that  part  of  the  lower  tax  rate  that 
doesn't  beccme  applicable  until  next  year.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  econcwny  needs  that 
extra  stimulation  to  accelerate  the  growth 
trends  to  a  level  that  will  absorb  the  work- 
ing force  and  reduce  the  present  rate  of  un- 
employment. The  extra  shot  in  the  arm 
might  be  a  little  bit  too  strong  for  the  pa- 
tient ancf  cause  a  subsequent  relapse. 

If  the  Senate  Pinance  Committee's  version 
of  the  tax  reduction  legislation  becomes 
law — especially  the  lower  rate  of  withholding 
from  current  payrolls — the  excellent  upward 
trends  In  business  activity,  employment,  and 
earnings  that  had  been  expected  for  this 
year  will  probably  be  even  sharper,  with  more 
danger  that  inflation  pressures  will  be 
Created.  Such  a  pattern  would  arouse  more 
concern  about  the  1965  prospects  than  has 
been  Justified  by  the  economic  fundamentals 
up  to  this  point. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1964] 

L.B.J,  Under  Scrutiny  of  the  High  Road 

(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

President  Johnson  has  emphasized  In  word 
and  deed  his  determination  to  continue  the 
policies  of  President  Kennedy.  But  as  time 
passes.  It  will  become  harder  and  harder  to 
know  what  adherence  to  that  goal  means; 
and.  in  consequence.  It  will  become  harder 
to  identify  divergences  from  the  Kennedy 
programs. 

TTils  is  Inevitable,  for  President  Kennedy 
could  not  himself  know  what  his  own  eco- 
nomic policies  would  be  6  months  later. 

Still,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  scry- 
tlnlze  each  act  of  President  Johnson  to  see 
whether  It  Is  along  the  main  road  of  the  New 
Prontler  or  represents  a  striking  out  In  novel 
directions.  I  believe  that  1964  has  brought 
one  definite  departure  from  the  Kennedy 
high  road. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  cutback 
in  the  total  of  Government  spending.  His 
proposal  to  stay  below  fiscal  1964'b  f98  billion 
came  as  a  surprise  to  everybody. 

President  Johnson  has  also  promised  to 
cut  the  fiscal  1965  budget  deficit  In  half.  In 
itself.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  Kennedy 
fiscal  style,  for  the  late  President  regarded 
deficits  as  an  evil — albeit  a  necessary  evil 
when  American  growth  lagged  badly  enough 
to  produce  high  unemployed. 

Without  passing  Judgment  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  how  must  we  appraise  the  econ- 
omics of  an  expenditure  reduction? 

Taken  for  itself  and  not  as  p<u^  of  some 
package,  a  cut  of  92  billion  In  public  spend- 
ing must  be  expected  to  result  in  about 
twice  that  much  loss  in  fiscaJ  1965's  gross 
national  product. 

This  can  be  translated  Into  a  failure  of 
almost  half  a  million  new  Jobs  to  develop, 
which  means  that  the  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  unemployed  a  year  from  now  might 
be  something  like  514  percent  rather  than  5 
percent. 

It  entails  a  drop  In  total  taxable  profit, 
compared  to  the  heights  it  would  otherwise 
have  reached,  of  perhaps  a  billion  dollars. 

I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  1964  reduction  In  taxes  will  so  out- 
weigh the  reduction  In  expendlttire  as  virtu- 
ally to  guarantee  that  the  expansion  will 
continue  to  election  day  and  beyond,  making 
the  recovery  since  Pebruary  1961  one  of  the 
longest  In  our  peacetime  history. 

If  expenditure  had  to  be  cut  in  some  year, 
1964  is  the  time  when  the  economy  Is  least 
likely  to  be  sent  into  a  recession.  (Prugallty 
next  year  will  not  come  so  cheap  in  terms  of 
human  prosperity.) 

Actually,  there  Is  another  surprise  in  the 
Johnson  budget.  Along  with  the  drop  In  ex- 
penditure, the  President  has  proposed  an 
Immediate  drop  In  withholding  tax  rates  to 


14  percent  rather  than  the  15  percent  the 
House  bill  had  proposed.  This  will  add  to 
people's  calendar  1964  after-tax  income  more 
than  the  expenditure  cut  will  take  away  from 
them  In  1964  Itself.  No  wonder  then  that, 
after  reading  the  new  budget,  I  stepped  up- 
ward rather  than  downward  my  estimates  for 
this  calendar  year. 

Here  Is  a  pretty  paradox.  How  can  frugal- 
ity end  In  enhanced  billions  of  spending? 
Very  easily. 

(1)  Kennedy's  last  budget  (fiscal  1964) 
has  Its  deficit  increased  by  the  lowering  of 
withholding  rates  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

(2)  This  same  withholding  change  adds 
to  the  last  half  of  this  calendar  year  some  of 
the  spending  power  that  people  would  other- 
wise have  had  6  months  after  next  Novem- 
ber's election.  Unless  the  winning  candidate 
prevails  on  the  citizenry  to  accept  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  still  further  tax  cut  after  1964.  or 
spends  elsewhere  the  efittciency  savings  from 
the  defense  program,  it  will  take  a  burst  of 
private  consumption  and  investanent  spend- 
ing next  year  to  offset  the  destabilizing  effect 
of  the  withholding  tax  change. 

Turning  finally  to  the  more  controversial 
field  of  policy,  what  advice  should  we  have 
to  give  the  President  If  he  said,  "Come  let 
us  reason  together  about  desirable  public 
expenditure  policy."  I  suggest  at  least  the 
following. 

(1)  Never  confuse  "frugality"  with  "ef- 
ficiency" In  Govemmient.  Nobody  wants  a 
uranium  make-work  program.  There  is  no 
economic  need  to  keep  high-cost  shipyards 
open  In  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco; or  waste  money  on  supersonic  air- 
plane development  of  little  security  worth 
or  civilian  commercial  pr<»ni8e.  Every  hun- 
dred million  dollars  that  McNamara  and  his 
Whlz-klds  can  save  without  Impairing  se- 
curity is  that  much  to  the  good. 

Reducing  inefficiency  of  Government  ex- 
penditure has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
reducing  the  scope  of  desirable  sound  ex- 
p>endlture  on  security;  on  education  and  wel- 
fare; on  water,  air,  and  urban  ix'oblems. 
President  Johnson's  attack  on  poverty  Is  a 
welcome  departure  from  the  wrong  kind  of 
frugality  In  Government. 

(2)  And  when  the  American  people  rea- 
son together  on  true  fiscal  prudence,  we 
must  be  sure  to  remember  this: 

The  reductions  In  cost  of  defense  and 
space  that  lessened  cold  war  tension  may 
jjermlt  should  not  be  wasted  on  unemploy- 
ment and  excess  capacity.  Just  as  part  of 
the  resources  released  should  be  devoted 
by  the  electorate  to  satisfy  the  social  needs 
they  consider  pressing,  the  remaining  part 
must  be  permitted  to  go  Into  family  con- 
sumption and  new  capital  formation  by  plan- 
ning a  mix  of  budget  deficits  and  easy  mon- 
ey sufficiently  expansionary  to  prevent  de- 
velopment of  a  defiatlonary  gap. 

As  Pascal  failed  to  say.  Reason  has  rea- 
sons that  fiscal  orthodoxy  will  never  know. 


President  Johnson's  Budget  of  Economy 
and  Progress  Reflects  Faith  In  the 
Nation's  Grownig  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean,  a  great  newspaper  of 
my  State,  has  commended  editorially 
President  Johnson's  budget  message  to 
the    Congress,    calling    the    President's 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

£E  METCALF 

or   MOWTARA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  27. 1964 

Mr.  METCA]iP.     Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  Montai  la  woman  wrote  me  ooa- 


ceming  what  she  called  John  Birch 
smear  tactics  in  Montana.  She  enclosed 
with  her  letter  two  newspaper  clippings 
which  reported  that  a  Montana  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  official  was  attacking 
the  pending  civil  rights  measure. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
comment  upon  this  concerned  citizen's 
letter  and  the  newspaper  clippings  she 
had  enclosed.  I  received  a  reply  early 
this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  newspaper  clippings, 
one  from  the  October  21,  1963.  Mlssouli- 
an,  and  one  from  the  October  21.  1963. 
Daily  Ravalli  Republican,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  reply  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, Civil  FUghts  Division.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall, 
which  I  received  concerning  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
newspaper  articles  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Mlsaoullan   (Montana) 

Oct.  21.  1963] 

Civn,  Rights  Bell  Criticized 

Hamilton — Keith  Williams,  Bozeman,  sec- 
retary of  the  Montana  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ravalli 
Co\inty  Farm  Bureau  last  week  In  the  arm- 
ory. 

Williams  talked  on  farm  bureau  activities 
and  explained  the  new  milk  inspection  rules 
and  the  need  to  be  well  informed  on  current 
issues. 

He  discussed  the  civil-  rights  bill  now 
proposed  In  Congress  and  read  excerpts  from 
a  letter  to  him  from  John  C.  Satterfleld,  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Do  you  know  that  under  the  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation  Federal  inspectors 
win  determine  who  farmers  hire,  fire,  be- 
come members  of  farm  organi2»tlons.  and 
how  they  may  be  served  by  the  organization, 
to  whom  and  what  manner  farm  organiza- 
tions will  sell  the  products  of  their  members 
for  which  they  manufacture  or  purchase?" 
the  letter  said. 

"Do  you  realize  that  under  this  legislation 
every  agricultural  producer,  every  man  who 
raises  livestock,  every  farmer  who  owns  his 
farm.  In  short,  every  member  of  every  farm- 
er organization  In  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel concerning  who  they  choose  as  ten- 
ants, who  drives  their  tractors,  who  dusts 
their  crops,  who  gathers  their  wheat,  to  whom 
they  sell  or  lease  their  farm  if  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  7152  and  S.  1731.  pending  in  Con- 
gress is  enacted?  It  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  at  least  100  times  greater  than  the 
wheat  control,"  the  letter  said. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows; William  A.  Wetzsteon,  Sula,  president. 
Marlon  Gregg,  OorvalUs.  vice  president,  and 
Ed  Hill.  Corvallis,  secretary-treasurer;  board 
of  directors:'  Clifford  Wallace,  StevensvlUe, 
Elner  Kalberg,  Corvallis,  and  Burns  Finlay- 
son,  Darby. 

Policies  to  be  presented  at  the  State  con- 
vention in  Missoula  November  19-22  were 
discussed. 

Delegates  named  to  attend  the  convention 
are  Elner  Kalberg.  Fred  Wetzsteon  and  Pay 
Burrell,  and  alternates  are  Mrs.  Harry  Two- 
good,  Marlon  Gregg,  and  Mrs  Elner  Kal- 
berg. 

[From  the  Hamilton   (Mont.)    Daily  Ravalli 
Republican,  Oct.  21.  1963 1 

Worse  Thak  Wheat  Controls?^Farm   Bu- 
reau    OmciAi,     Attacks     Pending     Civil 
Rights  Mxasttke 
Keith  Williams  of  Bozeman,  secretary   of 

the  Montana  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  spoke 


at  the  meeting  of  the  Ravalli  Ooimty  Farm 
Bureau  Thursday  evening  In  the  Hamilton 
Armory  building. 

WlUliims  talked  on  farm  bureau  activities 
and  explained  the  reasons  for  the  new  milk 
Inspection  rules  and  the  need  to  be  well 
informed  on  current  Issues. 

He  then  discussed  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
prop>osed  In  Congress  and  read  excerpts  from 
a  letter  from  John  C.  Satterfleld,  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  strong  language,  the  letter  outlined 
Satterfleld's  belief  that  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion would  lead  to  Federal  Interference  in 
farm  hiring,  membership  In  farm  organiza- 
tion.-;, and  farm  products  marketing. 

"It  would  have  a  devastating  effect  100 
times  greater  than  the  wheat  control,"  the 
writer  said. 

New  officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  William  A.  Wetzsteon,  Sula,  presi- 
dent, Marlon  Gregg,  Corvallis,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Ed  Hill,  Corvallis,  secretary  and 
trcuiurer;  board  of  directors:  Clifford  Wal- 
lace. StevensvlUe,  EXner  Kalberg,  Corvallis, 
and  Burns  Flnlayson,  Darby. 

Policies  to  be  presented  at  the  State  con- 
vention In  Missoula  November  19-23  were 
discussed. 

I>elegate8  named  to  attend  the  convention 
are  Elner  Kalberg,  Fred  Wetasteon  and  Fay 
Burrell,  and  alternates  are  Mrs.  Harry  Two- 
good,  Marion  Gregg,  and  Mrs.  Elner  Kal- 
berg. 

A  membership  drive  Is  being  conducted  in 
the  county  and  Keith  Williams,  Norman 
Downing  of  Dillon,  and  Pat  McDonald  of 
Phlllpsburg  helped  the  membership  commit- 
tee members.  Max  Renault,  Ray  Grube,  Fay 
Burrell.  and  Vern  Stephens  in  contacting 
farm  people. 

January  8,  1964. 
Hon  Lee  Mi-tcalf, 
US.  Senate. 
Woihinffton,  DC. 

Deak  Sknatob  Mktcalt:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  36.  1963,  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Shirley  R.  Bishop,  of  Vic- 
tor. Mont.  Mrs.  Bishop  desired  an  answer 
to  certain  charges  about  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill  appearing  In  enclosed  newspaper 
clippings. 

Both  of  the  enclosed  clippings  repeat 
charges  made  by  John  C.  Satterfleld.  The 
true  effect  of  the  civil  rights  bill  Lb  quite 
different  from  this  distorted  Interprertation. 

Title  VII  of  HJl.  7152,  as  reported  out  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  prohibits 
employment  discrimination  by  farmers  who 
during  the  first  year  after  the  bill  is  en- 
acted employ  100  or  more  persons;  during  the 
second  year.  50  or  more  persons;  and  after 
that,  25  or  more  persons.  In  short,  the  bill 
would  affect  only  large-scale  farmers.  The 
bin  will  not,  however,  affect  any  farmer's 
right  to  choose  his  employees.  It  will  forbid 
hlrli^g  decisions  which  are  based  upon  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  A  farmer 
is  therefore  free  to  select  employees  on  any 
other  basis  whatsoever. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  In  this  bill 
which  would  affect  how  fanners  "may  be 
served  by  |  a  farm  ]  organization  [ ,  ]  to  whom 
and  what  manner  farm  organizations  will 
sell  the  products  of  their  members,"  etc., 
as   charged   in  the  clipping. 

What  the  bill  prohibits  Is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  section  704(a)  (1)  and  (2),  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

"  ( 1 )  to  faU  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges or  employment,  because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion  or  national  or- 
igin; or 

"(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
employees  in  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
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ment  opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  u  an  emploTM,  baoauM  at 
such  individual's  race,  color,  rrilgloii,  or 
national  origin." 

It  is  also  not  true  that  the  Mil  mniia.  af- 
fect the  sale  or  rent  of  farms;  it  plainly 
would  not. 

Sincerely, 

BtTaKE  Maksbau., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Civil  Rights  Division. 


Using:  the  Military  To  Force  Integratioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  recall.  I  am  sure,  the  debate  held  last 
year  here  In  the  House  in  which  Member 
after  Member  rose  to  denounce  the  use 
of  our  military  forces  to  force  integra- 
tion on  the  civilian  sector.  A  news 
blackout  prevented  the  Nation  from 
learning  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  for  almost  6  hours  on  the  floor  and 
so.  the  word  Is  slow  In  reaching  the  peo- 
ple, but  It  will  not  be  kept  from  them 
no  matter  how  hard  tlie  liberal  press  and 
television  try  to  suppress  It. 

Several  months  after  that  debate,  the 
news  that  the  Gesell  report,  which  was 
ordered  into  effect  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  contained  the 
authority  to  use  the  armed  services  of 
this  country  to  carry  out  the  political 
motivations  of  the  race -mixers  by  forcing 
integration  outside  Military  Establish- 
ments, came  to  the  attention  of  the  editor 
of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal. 
In  an  editorial,  he  helped  tell  the  truth 
to  his  readers  and  It  Is  a  summation  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  Members.  I 
insert  it  herewith  for  their  serious  study: 
A  SEBiotrs  Mistake 

The  word  that  NelUs  Air  Force  Base's 
famed  Thimderbirds — the  world's  only 
supersonic  precision  flying  team — will  be 
barred  from  participating  in  public  events 
where  racial  discrimination  is  practiced 
makes  It  clear  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  intent  upon  utilizing  the  military  as 
an  Instrument  of  Its  civil  rights  policy. 

The  Pentagon  has  decreed  that  the  Thun- 
derbirds  will  not  be  allowed  to  perform  for 
any  crowd  seated  on  a  segregated  basis. 

At  the  heart  of  this  ruling  may  very  well 
be  the  controversial  Oesel  committee  re- 
port on  how  the  military  should  be  used  in 
fighting  segregation. 

This  is  the  report  that  recommends  that 
military  base  commanders  should  tise  the 
fullest  possible  persuasion  to  eliminate 
practices  of  segregation  against  military 
personnel  in  off- base  communities. 

It  states  further,  that  in  areas  where 
persuasion  fails,  public  facilities  which 
practice  segregation  should  «be  declared  "off 
limits." 

The  Gesel  report  also  urged  that  military 
units  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  off- 
base  activities  where  there  is  discrimina- 
tion. This  would  Include  service  teams 
playing  against  segregated  teams  or  units 
such  as  the  Thunderbirds  demonstrating 
their  skills  before  segregated  crowds. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  special  report  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  recommends  that  local   base  oom- 


manders  should  appoint  Mraclal  ootmnlttees 
of  aff-b«M  and  oommunMy  repreMntatlTes 
and  should  lead  In  efforta  to  have  local  ootn- 
munMlea  «od  segregation  where  it  affects 
Met  vioe  p—'*"""** 

Still  a  matter  of  dispute — and  ooe  at  great 
ooncem  to  military  offloers — ^Is  whether  tbelr 
actions  on  the  integration  front  will  be  made 
a  part  of  tbelr  ^Dciency  reports,  and  thus 
be  a  factor  in  the  prcnuotlonal  system. 

The  Defense  Dc^artznent  tias  sfdd  no,  but 
added  that  when  a  commander  does  a  par- 
ticularly outstanding  Job  in  the  field  of  equal 
rights  it  wiU  be  noted. 

The  most  controversial  point  is  the  au- 
thority to  make  off  limits  those  establish- 
ments in  any  off-base  conuntmlty  which  dis- 
criminate against  Negro  servicemen.  The 
Gesel  committee  recommends  using  this 
sanction,  whereas  McNamara,  In  a  previous 
memorandum  to  the  President,  said  he  hoped 
the  use  of  the  off-limits  sanction  wouldn't 
be  necessary  anywhere,  but  he  though  it 
should  be  available. 

Our  own  view  is  that  there  is  a  fine  line 
of  individual  rights  here  wherein  the  mili- 
tary, if  It  should  carry  out  an  off-limits  ban 
because  of  segregation,  may  very  well  be 
guilty  of  violating  the  civil  rights  of  all 
servicemen. 

This  means  that  the  military  Is  being  given 
the  right  to  enforce  a  p>06sible  economic 
hardship  on  segregated  establishments 
which,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  dis- 
agree with  them,  operate  according  to  the 
social  code  of  a  large  segment  of  our  society. 

Support  as  we  have  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's efforts  in  the  field  of  equal  rights, 
we  believe  a  serious  mistake  has  been  made 
by  injecting  the  military  into  this  complex 
social  issue  In  an  effort  to  Influence  local 
conditions. 

The  off-limits  ban  woiUd  make  it  possible 
for  the  military  to  violate  the  clvli  rights 
of  white  servicemen  In  the  same  manner  it  is 
deploring  discrimination  against  Negroes,  and 
also  give  It  the  power  of  economic  reprisal 
against  those  business  establishments  which 
held  different  social  viewpoints  than  the  na- 
tional administration.  We  think  that  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground. 


North  Dakota  Newspaper  Defends  Raral 
Areas    Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   north   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
positive  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
first  rural  areas  development  loan  In 
the  Nation  was  described  In  an  editorial 
In  the  January  11  edition  of  the  Mandan 
(N.Dak.)  Pioneer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aiding   Oub  Own 

It  wasn't  brought  out  in  the  interminable 
debate  over  foreign  aid  appropriations  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  but  it  is 
ho^ed  that  there  is  some  sentiment  among 
the  learned  lawmakers  for  implementing 
a  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  Americans. 

Making  sharp  reductions  of  the  foreign 
aid  amounts  asked  by  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  Johnson,  It  is  reasonable 


to  expect  that  Oongress  will  turn  Its  atten- 
tion to  scnne  much  needed  and  long  neg- 
lected aid  for  otxr  own'  economy. 

According  to  Secretcur  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  the  Johnson  administration  will 
soon  announce  new  and  enlarged  progmna 
to  combat  rural  proverty.  The  program, 
the  Cabinet  mnnber  lias  said,  will  be  aimed , 
at  rural  renewal,  better  rural  housing.  Im- 
proved water  systems,  and  other  ctxnmunity 
faciUtles.  The  efforts  wUl  be  channeled  to- 
ward bringing  rural  America  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  prosperity. 

The  mechanics  for  such  a  program  al- 
ready exist  in  the  law,  through  rural  areas 
redevelopment  administration  legislation. 
These  programs  were  well  intentloned,  but 
too  often  got  sidetracked  by  the  hysterical 
criticism  of  the  political  far  right  which 
called  them  giveaways. 

North  Dakota  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
a  few  of  these  loans,  but  too  few.  This  is 
the  kind  of  State,  with  Its  overabundance  of 
agricultural  production,  and  its  seasonal 
unemployment,  which  can  best  utilize  Gov- 
ernment loans  to  help  promote  local  indus- 
try for  both  Income  and  employment  re- 
placement. 

One  such  loan  in  North  Dakota,  channeled 
through  a  rural  electric  cooperative  at  Velva, 
N.  Dak.,  w^as  singled  out  for  sharp  criticism 
m  a  recent  Reader's  Digeet  magazine. 

This  was  the  first  rural  areas  development 
loan  in  the  Nation.  It  was  for  »25,000,  made 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, to  a  small  gravel  company  which 
wanted  to  expand  into  a  gravel  washing  and 
grading  operation,  and  to  get  into  the  ready- 
mix  concrete  business.  The  loan  constituted 
absolutely  no  risk  to  the  Government  be- 
cause it  was  guaranteed  by  the  cooperative. 

The  company  owner  could  not  obtain  the 
credit  he  needed  from  local  lending  Institu- 
tions and  there  his  ambition  and  his  fore- 
sigh  tedness  was  halted.  But  he  was  able 
to  obtain  the  money  through  a  Federal 
source. 

In  less  than  2  years,  the  man  has  estab- 
lished a  thriving,  successful  business  in 
this  small  North  Dakota  city.  He  has  a 
peak  pajToll  of  27  people,  and  a  yearly  pay- 
roll of  $100,000.  He  Is  repaying  his  loan, 
with  Interest,  and,  ironically,  can  now  ob- 
tain all  the  financing  he  needs. 

Can  anyone  suggest  better  use  of  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Yet,  loans  of  this  nature  are  being  stymied 
all  over  the  Nation  by  a  wave  of  criticism 
which  suggests  something  un-American  is 
Involved. 

Repeesentative  Whight  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Commute,  in  defense  of  RAD,  ARA,  and 
what  are  known  as  section  5  loejis  in  the 
REA  program,  recently  told  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen that  "Just  about  everybody  gets 
foreign  aid  except  some  Communists  and 
all  Americans." 

He  concluded  that  loans  are  being  made  to 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  agencies 
financed  almost  wholly  by  the  United  States 
and  that  Americans  deserve  equal  treatment. 

We  agree  completely  and  hope  that  Con- 
gress develops  the  courage  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  it  so  wisely  has  put  into  theory. 


Ed  Murrow's  Snccessor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.   HOEVEN.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
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indule 


OBO,    I 

which 

(D.C.)  Sunchly 


the   following  editorial 

in    the    Washington 

Star  on  January  36,  1964: 


appeired 
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''s   replacement.    President 

I^lced  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  Negro. 

as  Ambassador  to  Finland  and 

Secretary  of  State  for 
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his  many  talents.  Is  quai- 
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had  the  requisite  qiialitles. 
he  must  now  step  aside  so 
recuperate   from   his   lung 


1961.   he    prepared   a  brash 
to   a   Philadelphia   au- 
speech,  as  released  for  pub- 
hla  respects  to  Americana 
agree  with  our  official   Congo 
country,   he  said,  "we  have 
of      archoonservatlTes : 
the  Income  tax;   avowed 
racial    segregation:    opponents 
those  who  want  to  destroy 
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we  suppose,  is  that  If  you  were 
be  you  were  against  fluorl- 
the  court.     It   has  been 
ipeech  was  toned  down  before 
as  written.  It  reflected  some- 
good  judgment. 
29.  1963.  the  Saturday  Evening 
an  article  by  Mr.  Rowan.    In 
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put  two  Negroes  In   a  white 
cloak    policies   tiiat  cheat 
dslored  kids." 
about  Mr.  Rowan's  qualiflca- 
post  are  not  rooted  in  any 
he  should    not  hold  iiis  own 
has  every  right  to  think  as  he 
and  to  speak  as  he  wants 
does     not     sound     to     us. 
a  man  who  can  be  depended 
American    story  to   Its   best 
these    complec    and    difficult 
deserves  a  surer  succes- 
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MaryUad  Gets  New  ladnstriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  cXrlton  r.  sickles 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mom  ay,  January  27, 1964 
Mr.  SICKIIES.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 


permission,  I 

RscoRs  an 

titled 

which 

1963,  edltiod 

American. 


appetued 


should  like  to  insert  into  the 

aiticle  by  Don  Otenasek,  en- 

'Manrfand  Gets  New  Industries," 

in   the   December    29, 

of  the  Baltimore  Sunday 


Maryland  Industry  has  been  grouing 
quite  rapidly  approaching  a  rate  of  one 
new  manufacturing  plant  every  other 
working  day.  The  nature  of  these  plants 
varies  from  box  factories  to  Chinese  food 
plants.  This  is  an  indication  of  strength 
and  diversity  of  the  Maryland  economy. 

The  article  follows: 

Maxtiano  Gets  New  Iicdcstries 
(By  Don  Otenaeek ) 

The  State's  natural  resources,  plus  the  by- 
products and  semifinished  materials  pro- 
duced in  long  established  Maryland  mills 
and  factories,  are  attracting  rateUtte  plants 
to  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  other  Indus- 
trial complexes  across  the  State. 

George  W.  Hubley,  Jr..  director  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, says  that  current  Industrial  expansion 
in  Maryland  Is  approaching  a  rate  of  one  new 
manufacturing  plant  every  other  worlslng 
day. 

Sher-wood  Products.  Ire  .  Is  hulldlnp  a 
plant  near  Oakland  which  will  use  waste 
from  the  hardwood  products  Industry  to 
manufacture  bowling  pins  by  a  newly  patent- 
ed process  in  a  $350,000  facility 

At  Luke,  the  Cumberland  Cliarco.il  Crt  Is 
building  a  $750,000  plant  to  process  charcoal 
from  the  bark  removed  from  cordwood  at  the 
nearby  mill  of  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper. 

Sylvanla  Manufacturing  Co  Is  buUdlnp;  a 
factory  in  Oakland  to  mar.ufr\cture  h.ird- 
wood  products. 

The  building  industry  Is  taking  advantac^e 
of  valuable  deio*!lts  of  rnnd.=tnne.  llmeftone. 
and  shale.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glaja  Is  build- 
ing a  multlmllllon  dollar  flat-gla.<^s  plint  next 
to  Its  Cumberland  facility 

In  Woodsboro.  Frederick  County,  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  is  building  a  plant  to  take 
advantage  of  vast  shale  deposits 

Solite  Corp.  will  manufacture  a  light- 
weight aggregate  from  a'.ate  quarried  on  its 
land  near  Whlteford  In  Hsrford  County. 

In  Caroline  County,  the  Caroline  Supply 
"co.  is  manufacturing  fertilizers  In  Its  Pres- 
ton plant  using  limestone  as  one  of  the  In- 
gredients. 

Products  and  byproducts  of  cement  are 
attracting  satellite  Indu.'^trles  for  the  manu- 
facture of  products  containing  cement 

For  example,  Concrete  Structures.  Inc  .  of 
Richmond,  Vs.,  Is  building  In  Anne  Arundel 
County  a  plant  for  the  production  of  pre- 
Btressed  concrete  structural  unlf 

Poultry  products  and  vegetables  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  will  go  Into  the  manufacture 
of  products  of  the  new  $700,000  factory  of 
the  Chun  King  Corp. 

Sterling  Processing  Corp.  Is  enlarging  Its 
Oakland  poultry  processing  plant  while 
Smith  Kline  A  French  Laboratories  and  Trus- 
low  Farms,  Inc.,  are  Jointly  btiUdlng  a  re- 
search lab  at  Kingston  U'^lng  Maryland  poul- 
try. 

The  State's  dairy  products  will  be  processed 
in  the  new  $700,000  plant  of  Sealtest  Foods 
in  Baltimore.  They  will  also  be  used  by  the 
new  facilities  of  Infant  Formula  Service  and 
Meadow-Gold  Ice  Cream  Co  ,  of  Baltimore. 

The  $1,500,000  plant  of  Recipe  Foods.  Inc  . 
In  Rosedale,  will  process  eggs  and  orchard 
products. 

Another  natural  resource,  Chesnpeake  Bay 
clams,  are  to  be  processed  In  a  $.330,000  fac- 
tory of  the  Chesapeake  Clamchlp  Corp.  at 
Cambridge  and  the  Tidewater  Clam  Co.  has 
built  a  packing  plant  in  McDanlel. 

Tomatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore  will  be 
processed  in  a  new  packinghouse  of  the  Flro- 
hotise  Foods  Division  of  Arnold  Bakers,  Inc. 

Schluderberg-Kurdle's  $1  million  packing 
plant  will  process  beef  and  pork  from  Mary- 
land farms. 

The  State's  l>oz  Industry  Is  also  develop- 
ing rapidly. 

Connelly  Containers,  Inc..  is  building  a 
container  factory  at  Cambridge  for  $1.5  mil- 


lion. Other  companies  expanding  in  this 
field  are  Baltimore  Box  Co.,  Crlsfleltf;  Al- 
bemarle Container  Corp.,  Odenton;  Mary- 
land Paper  Box  Co.  and  Coming  Fibre  Box 
Co..  both  of  Frederick  and  Delmarva  Contain- 
ers, Inc.,  of  Salisbury. 

Another  Maryland  natural  resource — peat 
moss-  Is  being  dredged,  processed,  and  mar- 
keted by  Garrett  County  Processing  &  Pack- 
ing Corp. 


Let  the  People  Decide  What  Law  They 
Want 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ruMusa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  January  21  edition  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  contains  the  following  very 
thoughtful  and  true  editorial,  which 
points  up  the  fact  that  constitutional 
amendments  should  be  used  to  change 
the  Constitution  when  a  change  is  ac- 
tually being  made  in  that  document.  I 
share  with  that  excellent  publication 
the  feeling  that  devices  of  passing  un- 
constitutional statutes  and  having  them 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  "con- 
sistent with  changed  circumstances"  re- 
pudiates every  sound  principle  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  basic  con- 
cepts of  contractual  relationships  be- 
tween States  and  persons.  If  the  present 
trend  of  disregarding  the  U.S.  Constitu 
tion  continues,  there  will  be  no  protec- 
tion in  the  future  against  the  tyranny  of 
those  who  have  the  power  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  distort  and  repudiate 
the  Constitution.  These  people  are  not 
elected  to  ofBce  and  are  not  subject 
any  popular  selection.  Tyranny  in  their 
hands  would  be  as  dangerous  a  thing  ; 
I  can  Imagine  in  our  governmental 
framework.  Most  tyrants  in  history 
have  condoned  their  flaunting  of  the 
wishes  of  the  public  on  the  theory  that 
they  were  doing  what  was  morally  right. 
The  truth  is  that  the  public  is  a  much 
better  guardian  of  morals  than  is  any 
small  group  of  politically  powerful  pub- 
lic servants.  The  editorial  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let    the    Psopls    DBcms    What    Law    They 
Want 

The  favorable  reception  being  given  by  the 
various  State  legislatures  to  the  proposed 
antlpoU  tax  amendment  Is  a  good  argument 
to  use  against  those  persons  who  say  that 
political  and  social  reforms  must  be  made 
by  the  Central  Government. 

S[>eclflcally  the  amendment  takes  from  any 
State  the  right  to  charge  a  fee  to  any  citizen 
before  allowing  him  to  vote  In  any  Federal 
election. 

But  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed change*  shows  that  the  members  of 
the  several  legislatures  are  quite  capable  of 
deciding  for  themselves  what  is  and  what 
is  not  good  for  the  Nation  and  their  State 
without  being  forced  into  action  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  Judicial  flat. 

The  amendment  process  Is  the  surest  way 
of  determining  the  will  of  the  people  on 
any  touchy  or  controversial  subject.  It  also 
provides  broadly  based  support  for  any  ac- 
tions taken  as  a  result  of  the  amendment's 
submission  to  the  people  while  at  the  same 
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time  preserving  the  system  of  checks  and 
twilances  within  oiu-  Government. 

Many  reforms  for  social  and  political  life 
in  our  Nation  luive  l>een  proposed  and  (9- 
posed  witiiin  the  past  doeen  years.  Pertiaps 
their  submission  to  the  people  as  an  amend- 
ment wovild  show  what  is  really  desired. 


Number  of  Charity  Ca$e$  Decline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  all  the  results  of  the  spread  of 
health  Insurance  have  not,  contrary  to 
expectations,  been  good  ones.  The  De- 
cember 27.  1963,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contains  a  report  that  the  in- 
creased ability  of  the  American  people 
to  afford  health  care  has  led  to  a  rise  in 
the  number  of  people  receiving  private 
care  and  a  decline  In  the  number  receiv- 
ing free  public  care.  Regardless  of 
whether  this  Is  an  ennobling  conse- 
quence, It  seems  to  have  created  a  rather 
serious  lack  of  charity  patients  who  have 
traditionally  been  the  main  source  of 
training  cases  for  yoimg  doctors.  Indeed, 
some  teaching  hospitals  now  have  to  re- 
cruit charity  patients  In  order  to  ade- 
quately train  their  students.  One  never 
knows  the  latent  fimctlons  which  are 
possible  in  every  social  development. 

Certainly  these  developments  should 
cause  some  of  the  zealots  who  are  depict- 
ing the  plight  of  our  older  people  as  one 
that  Is  deteriorating,  to  take  heed  and 
see  that  what  is  really  happening  imder 
our  nose  Is  that  the  older  people  in  our 
society  are  continuing  to  Improve  their 
financial  status  and  at  a  rate  of  improve- 
ment greater  than  that  of  other  age 
groups  in  our  society. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  W6ai  Street  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1963) 
Patient  Pinch  :  Charitt  Case  Dkxini  Poses 

Majos  Pboblems  in  Educatino  Doctors — 

Sprkad  or  Health  Insurance  Spttrs  Private 

Care.    Curbs   Free  Cases   for   Teaching — 

Sharing  or  Patients  Grows 
(By  Richard  D.  James) 

The  charity  patient,  long  a  familiar  sight 
In  crowded  U.S.  hospital  wards,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  vanishing  American. 

Paradoxically,  the  growing  shortage  of 
charity  patients  poses  a  serious  problem. 
Willie  hospital  administrators  are  delighted 
that  more  patients  now  can  pay  their  bills, 
medical  educators  worry  that  the  empty 
charity  wards  are  hampering  instruction  of 
interns  and  resident  physicians. 

The  numi>er  of  hospital  patients  receiving 
some  free  care  tota^  no  more  than  1  in  6 
patients  this  year,  or  about  5.3  million  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Bervlce.  Tiiis  continues  a  steady  decline  In 
diarlty  cases  over  the  past  two  decades,  at- 
tributable largely  to  the  rise  In  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  As  recently  as  1958,  1  out 
of  every  3  UjB.  patients,  or  7.1  mUlion  people, 
received  some  free  care,  the  Health  Informa- 
tion Foundation  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
estimates. 

kECHtrmNG  a  patient 

Concern  over  declining  charity  cases  was 
evident  recently  when  a  penniless,  itinerant 


farm  worker,  shot  in  a  barroom  brawl  in 
Slkeston,  Mo.,  was  taken  140  miles  to  Jewish 
Hospital  In  8t^  Iiouis.  Hel  1  at  about  SCO 
diarlty.  cases  tills  year  wiiich  liave  been  "re- 
cruited" by  the  hospital  from  doctors  as  far 
away  as  300  miles. 

A  sampling  of  hospitals  from  coast  to 
coast  points  up  the  magnitude  of  the  decline 
in  charity  patients.  At  Los  Angeles  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  one-third  of  ail  cases  in  1963 
received  free  care,  down  from  atMut  one-half 
in  1965  and  78  percent  in  1940.  New  York's 
Monteflore  Hospital  reports  tliat  free  patients 
last  year  dropped  to  a  fovirth  of  all  cases, 
down  from  at>out  one-lialf  in  1947.  At  Jew- 
ish Hospital  In  St.  Lotils,  cliarity  patients  are 
only  13  percent  of  total  cases,  down  from  30 
percent  a  decade  ago. 

The  need  for  Indigent  patients  arises  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  means  by  which  a 
hospital  is  able  to  provide  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  Its  residents  and  interns.  Paying  pa- 
tients, Including  those  covered  by  health  in- 
surance, normally  have  their  own  private 
doctor.  Residents  and  interns  can  provide 
some  care  for  private  patients,  but  cliarity 
cases  traditionally  have  been  the  way  ttiat 
doctors  In  training  gain  Invaluable  experi- 
ence by  taking  full  charge. 

"Inevitably,  in  using  private  patients  (fca- 
teaching) ,  the  patient's  own  physician  must 
liave  full  authority,"  notes  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Turner,  dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine.  "Therefore,  the  resident 
can't  have  the  full  responsibility  which  he 
needs  in  his  training." 

more  DOCTORS  IN  TRAINING 

While  charity  patients  are  dwindling,  the 
number  of  residents  and  interns  Is  growing. 
The  total  rose  to  38.044  last  year  from  28,894 
a  decade  ago.  Most  doctors  graduating  from 
a  medical  school  serve  a  year's  internship  at 
a  hospital  t>efore  going  Into  private  practice. 
For  those  who  want  to  specialize,  such  as 
surgeons,  up  to  7  additional  years  of  hos- 
pital residency  are  required,  imder  super- 
vision  of  qualified  physicians. 

Not  all  the  Nation's  hospitals,  of  course, 
are  teaching  hospitals.  About  22  percent 
of  the  7.028  U.S.  hospitals  train  residents 
and  Interns.  But  these  hospitals  account  for 
half  of  all  general  hospital  t>eds  and  they're 
usually  the  largest  and  best  equipped  In  a 
community. 

To  fill  the  need  for  patients  for  teaching 
purposes,  hospitals  are  turning  to  a  variety 
of  programs.  In  Chicago^  about  23  volun- 
tary nonprofit  hospitals  are  working  out  an 
agreement  with  Cook  County  Hospital  In- 
volving expectant  mothers. 

Th^kplan  at  present  is  for  Cook  County 
Hospital  to  share  5,000  of  its  19,000  annual 
deliveries  of  welfare  cases  with  these  hos- 
pitals. The  hospitals  would  be  reimbtu-sed 
from  State  welfare  funds  for  the  deliveries 
and  the  patients  would  provide  added  teach- 
ing experience  for  Interns  and  residents, 
as  well  as  ease  the  overload  of  obstetrical 
cases  at  Cook  County,  says  Howard  Cook, 
executive  director  of  the  Chicago  H06plt.1l 
Council. 

NEW    YORK    AGREEMENT 

New  York's  Monteflore  Hospital  agreed  In 
July  1962  to  provide  care  for  patients  at  Mor- 
rlsanla  City  Hospital.  All  of  Montefiore's  160 
residents  now  work  at  the  city  hospital  dur- 
ing part  of  their  training,  giving  Monteflore 
nearly  460  additional  charity  l)eds  for  its 
doctors.  "This  is  a  rich  source  of  teactilng 
material,"  notes  Dr.  Martin  Cherkasky,  di- 
rector of  Monteflore.  The  city  pays  Monte- 
flore $2.7  million  a  year  for  services  of  the 
hospital's  residents. 

Still  other  hospitals  affiliate  with  out- 
patient clinics  in  their  search  for  charity 
cases.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  Houston  be- 
gan sending  Its  16  residents  to  San  Jose 
Clinic  a  year  ago.  The  clinic  Is  operated  for 
Indigent  persons  by  the  United  Fund  and  a 
local  Roman  Catholic  diocese.  Patients 
needing  hospital   treatment   are  referred   to 


St.  Joseph's.  "We  try  to  provide  200  major 
charity  cases  a  year  for  our  senior  resident 
in  surgery,"  says  Robert  B.  I^Backer.  assist- 
ant hoepltal  administrator.  "Last  year 
(ending  June  SO)  we  had  only  140,  but  with 
the  clinic  affiliation  we'll  get  at  least  200 
this  year  and  maybe  more." 

Other  hospitals  are  attempting  to  use  pri- 
vate patients  for  training.  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Hospital  has  succeeded  in  convincing  many 
private  patients  and  surgeons  to  allow  resi- 
dents to  perform  operations. 

"A  patient's  private  surgeon  always  Is 
scrubbed  and  present  for  an  oi>eratlon."  notes 
Dr.  John  C.  Leonard,  Hartford's  medical  edu- 
cation director.  "But  the  private  patient  is 
told  his  doctor  will  be  part  of  a  team  along 
with  the  residents  and  that  the  team  will 
perform  the  operation.  Depending  on  the 
case,  the  resident  may  perform  all  or  part  of 
the  work."  Despite  a  decline  In  ward  cases, 
Hartford  has  succeeded  in  nearly  tripling  the 
number  of  "teaching  beds"  since  1950,  Dr. 
Leonard  says. 

Not  all  hospitals  have  been  as  successful  in 
increasing  patients  available  for  teaching. 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Medical  Center  Hospital  for 
3  years  has  attempted  to  persuade  patients 
to  allow  residents  to  perform  surgery.  But 
only  45  operations  have  resulted  from  the 
program.  "We'd  like  to  have  about  80  a 
year,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Hale.  One  problem  at 
Albany  and  some  other  hospitals:  If  a 
patient's  physician  turns  over  a  case  to  a 
resident  surgeon,  the  fee.  Including  Insur- 
ance, may  be  paid  In  some  cases  to  the  hos- 
pital rather  than  the  patient's  doctor.  Resi- 
dents and  interns  receive  salaries  from  the 
hospital  and  cannot  charge  fees  for  their 
work. 

In  at  least  one  Instance,  unions  are  helping 
a  hospital  find  patients  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. St.  Louis  Jewish  Hospital,  besides 
scouting  the  countryside  for  charity  cases, 
established  a  plan  last  January  with  locals 
of  5  hotel  workers  unions,  covering  16,000 
people.  The  hospital  agreed  to  accept  the 
union's  limited  health  Insurance  as  full  pay- 
ment for  care,  explains  David  A.  Gee,  acting 
hospital  director.  In  return,  the  union 
agreed  that  most  of  its  members  would  par- 
ticipate In  the  teaching  program  when  hos- 
pitalized. 


Ukrabian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1964 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22  each  year  is  marked  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  as  the  day  on  which 
to  recall  that  40  million  people  in  the 
Ukraine  are  still  held  captive  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Forty-six  years  ago  today  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  was  proclaimed  despite  the 
bitter  opp>osltion  of  the  revolutionary 
government  in  Russia.  The  Republic 
was  popularly  constituted  and  had  the 
backing  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  But  fate  and  time 
dealt  poorly  with  the  Ukraine,  despite 
every  hope.  It  now  languishes,  sup- 
pressed and  exploited,  the  major  colony 
in  the  Soviet  empire. 

We  should  take  this  chance  to  empha- 
size to  the  world  that  the  Ukraine  was 
captured  by  the  Communists  against  its 
will  and  is  held  by  force.  No  country  in 
the  world  ever  received  such  treatment 
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EXTT^^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ilLLlAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   VXX>nBA 

IN  THB  HdUSE  OF  REFRSeZNTATTVES 
Thwiday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  CRAiOXt.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  pretty  common  knowledge  that  the 
Commimtsfa  have  made  substantial  In- 
roads in  Biitlsh  Oulana  and  that  the 
freeing  of  tl  at  nation  at  this  time  would 
result  in  th;  Government  being  turned 
oyer  to  thd  Communists,  particularly 
under  the  guidance  of  Cheddl  Ja«an. 

It  is  well  blown  that  Idrs.  Jagan  is  a 
Castro  admirer  and  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Red  Chlnal  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
worker  in  boialf  of  the  Communist  cause 
In  the  Un  ted  States  before  she  re- 
noimced  hei  citizenship. 

It  is  not  so  well  know,  however,  the 
extent  to  nthich  the  Communists  have 
infiltrated  t  le  country  and  are  concen- 
trating on  routh  organizations,  educa- 
tion, and  ( ovemment  activities.  This 
and  other  n:  &tters  relating  to  the  shakey 
future  of  Eritish  Guiana  are  reported 
factually  by  Charles  Keely  of  the  Copley 
News  Servlc  e  in  three  articles  published 
on  DecembT  16,  1963.  entitled  "Reds 
Guide  Guiajia  of  Future,"  on  December 
18  entitled  tension  Takes  Over."  and 
on  Decembei"  24  entitled  "Guiana  Politics 
a  B&eas. 

I  commerjd  these  articles  to  my  col 
leagues  as  iiust  reading  for  thoee  who 
desire  to  ha  re  a  clearer  Insight  Into  the 
very  serious  threat  offered  by  the  Com 
munlsts  in  :  Jrltlsh  Guiana 
Pan  AMEUCAir  Rxpokt:   Rxds  Ovise  Guiana 
or  FTrrxmrn 
By  Charles  Keely) 

BRmsH  OxTiANA. — Cuban  and 
Communists     are     guiding 
toward  Independence  under 
r  Cheddl  Jagan. 
»een  given  key  positions  In  the 
vc    Party    (PPP)     govem- 
tum    a    well-trained    Red 
to  Jagan  once  the  British  pull 
Ix  d^nlte  date  In  a  year  or  so. 
traditional     Communist     pat- 
Reds  are  concentrating  on 
tlon    and   education   In    this 
enclave  on  So«th  America's 
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far-leftwing  backgrounds," 

Everett  Melby,  "and  at  least 

Party  mezabers." 

]  lehlnd  the  colony's  only  Instl- 

loamlng  Is  Dr.  Barold  Dray- 
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ton.  a  Oulaneee  whom  Melby  calls  "a  long- 
time Cocnmunlst."  Another  faculty  member 
Is  Neville  Dawes,  a  Jamalc&n  and  Oxford 
scholar  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Informed  officials  believe  Jagan's  Chlcago- 
bom  wife.  Janet,  recruited  the  US.  teachers 
for  the  so-called  worklngman's  university. 
A  Castro  admirer  and  frequent  Tlsitor  to  Red 
China.  Mrs.  Jagan  was  an  enthusiastic 
worker  on  behalf  of  the  Communist  cause  In 
the  United  States  before  she  married  and 
renounced  her  cltlienshlp. 

The  University  of  Guyana  Is  a  night  school 
for  about  120  students.  It  meets  in  the 
Government's  Queen's  College,  a  boys'  high 
school,  from  6:  SO  to  10:30.  The  Marxist 
PPP  has  provided  at  least  30  scholarships,  as 
has  Jagan's  Rice  Marketing  Board  which 
controls  the  colony's  trade.,  mostly  with 
Cuba. 

While  Americans  are  tutoring  the  college- 
age  youths.  Cuban  experts  are  turning  the 
PPP's  youth  organization,  the  PYO,  Into  an 
armed  mlUtla  which  It  Lb  feared  could  re- 
place the  British-trained  jxiUce  after  Inde- 
pendence . 

Last  July.  Cuban  pilots  began  technical 
work  for  the  colony's  Guyana  Airways  Corp. 
They  have  examined  landing  strips  through- 
out the  country.  At  least  one  Cuban 
operates  the  PPP's  printing  press,  confis- 
cated from  the  United  States  In  Cuba,  which 
turns  out  the  pcu-ty's  Communist  newspaper 
Thunder  and  other  Red  propaganda. 

The  PYO.  however.  Is  the  organization 
most  dangerous  In  the  eyes  of  US  observers. 
It  has  an  estimated  membership  of  O.OOO 
and  there  aae  well-founded  reports  that  the 
Cubans  have  trained  PYO  members  In  guer- 
rilla tactics  and  the  use  of  arms. 

The  PYO's  leader  is  Moses  Baghwan.  a 
Jagan  lieutenant,  who,  Melby  says.  Is  a  Com- 
munist who  has  often  visited  Cuba.  Castro 
has  given  at  least  300  PYO  members  scholar- 
ships to  study  In  Cuba. 

Castro's  leading  agent  In  British  Oulana 
at  present  Is  Clinton  Lloyd  Adlura.  28  The 
soft-spoken  Cuban,  of  Jamaican  heritage, 
has  been  in  British  Gulaiui  for  more  than 
5  months.  Another  Cuban,  Francisco  Val- 
dez.  21.  Is  a  member  of  Castro'i  Young  Com- 
munist League  and  has  studied  In  Mnerow. 

The  Cubans,  whose  work  Is  often  secret, 
live  openly  at  the  downtown  Woodbine 
Hotel.  The  number  of  Cubans  In  the  hotel 
varies  from  20  to  3  or  3  at  a  time. 

Castro's  agents  operate  out  of  Freedom 
House,  PPP  headquarters  In  Georgetown. 
PPP  floods  the  colony's  rural  areas  with 
Communist  literatiu^  printed  In  N^  York. 
Pelping,  and  Moscow. 


BamsH  Gttiaka  Rxport;  Tension  Takes  Oves 
(By  Charles  Keely) 

Btjxton,  BamsH  Guiana. — Church  bells, 
conch  shells,  and  DI>T  tell  the  grim  tale  of 
this  exploelve  colony's  headlong  plunge  to- 
ward becoming  South  America's  first  Red 
satellite. 

The  ringing  of  bells  In  this  small  rural 
village  Is  a  warning  to  its  Negro  Inhabitants 
that  they  are  under  attack  by  East  Indian 
farmers  from  neighboring  Annandale. 

And  when  the  oonch  shell  Is  blown  in  An- 
nandale. Its  citizens  take  to  the  dirt  streets 
to  battle  the  Buxton  Invaders. 

These  alarms  of  war  signal  a  bitter  racist 
struggle  which  Prime  Minister  Cheddl  Jagan 
hopes  wlU  soon  yield  a  Communist  victory 
on  the  South  American  continent. 

For,  If  through  violence,  Jagan  can  suc- 
cessfully postpone  new,  BrltUh-lmposed  elec- 
tions. Communist  strategists  predict  the 
colony's  so-called  DDT  population  will  again 
sweep  him  into  office  and  Independence  with 
a  commanding  majority. 

On  October  31.  the  British  turned  down 
Jagan's  plea  for  Independence  and  instead 
called  for  elections  based  on  a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation.     By   this  scheme. 


they  hope  a  Negro-Portuguese  coalition  will 
topple  Jagan's  Marxist  Peoples  Progressive 
Party.  PPP. 

But  thanks  to  the  virtual  elimination  of 
malaria  with  DDT  after  World  War  n.  Ja- 
gan's East  Indian  rural  suppcxters  are  In- 
creasing dally  at  a  4-to-l  ratio  over  their 
opponents.  Tbe  colony's  population  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  1978.  There  are  now  an 
estimated  600.000  people  here. 

PoUtlcs  In  "BO."  as  It  Is  called  here.  Is 
summed  up  in  one  Indian  word — Ap>aanJ- 
hat."  or  vote  for  your  own  kind.  Jagan 
smells  the  short-term  defeat  he  says  the 
British  plotted  at  United  States  Insistence. 
So  he  has  wrapped  his  Marxist  slogans  In 
an  "Apaanjhat"  banner  to  insure  a  long- 
term  victory. 

The  British  turned  down  Jagan's  request 
for  an  18-year-old  voting  age  law  last  Oc- 
tober. This  would  have  given  the  PPP  the 
overwhelming  reinforcement  of  the  DDT 
population  which  has  swelled  that  age 
bracket. 

But  whether  they  vote  now.  or  In  3  years 
at  21,  Jagan  seems  confident  ot  eventual 
victory. 

"We  have  everything  to  gain  by  getting 
out  as  quickly  as  poaslble."  British  Colonial 
Secretary  Duncan  Sandys  said  recently. 
"But  If  we  had  launched  British  Guiana  Into 
Independence  with  the  present  tension, 
stress  and  fear,  the  only  certainly  would 
have  been  chaos." 

,  Fifteen  hundred  British  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned throughout  BO  to  guard  against  this 
chaos.  Only  their  presence  prevents  the 
Annandalea  and  Bxutons  from  exploding  Into 
a  full-scale  clvU  war. 

Although  East  Indians  make  up  about  47 
percent  of  the  colony's  population.  Jagan  has 
steadily  been  losing  votes  to  the  Negro-ori- 
ented Peoples  National  Oongress.  PNC.  and 
the  Portuguese  United  Force   (UF)    Party. 

With  Independence  around  the  comer.  In- 
formed observers  believe  he  can  regain  this 
support  only  through  promoting  militant 
racism. 

The  U5.-tralned  dentist,  and  his  Chicago- 
born  wife.  Janet,  are  hard  at  work  toward 
this  goal  since  the  recent  British  decision. 

"They  will  push  the  British  to  the  extreme 
of  throwing  them  out  of  office  to  conscdldate 
the  Indlani."  says  Hugh  Cholmondeley.  a 
PCN  leader. 

Ann  Jardlm.  a  United  Force  senator,  says 
Jagan  Is  preaching  race  hatred  Instead  of 
BoclalLsm  since  Sandys  postponed  Independ- 
ence and  called  for  new  voting. 

The  Jagans  do  both.  Standing  under  a 
banner  of  the  hammer  and  sickle.  Cheddl 
told  a  crowd.  "We  have  to  show  them  we  are 
ready  to  fight."  Janet  tuned  up  the  oonch 
shell,  adding.  "If  they  don't  give  tia  what 
Is  ours  we  will  take  It." 

The  PCN  tolled  Its  bells.  "If  he  wants  a 
fight  we  won't  take  It  lying  down,"  Chol- 
mondeley replied.  \ 

The  mayor  of  the  capital  of  Georgetown 
summed  up:  "Business  Is  going  to  get  bet- 
ter." Claude  Merrlman,  who  also  Is  an  under- 
taker, predicted  wryly. 


Pan  Amexican  Rxpoxt:  Guiana  PoLmca 

A  Mxss 

(By  Charles  Keely) 

GXORCETOWM.   BBITia|I   OUIAMA. PolltlCS  In 

British  Guiana  Is  like  Its  weather — hot  and 
getting  hotter. 

One  of  the  more  spirited  politicians  is 
Sidney  King.  A  seU-teught  lnteUect«al. 
and  a  former  Cabinet  minister  under  pro- 
Communist  Premier  Cheddl  Jagan,  King 
could  easily  find  a  home  with  the  Black 
Muslims  in  the  United  States. 

He  has  become  one  of  Jagan's  most  out- 
spoken opponents,  and  his  plan  for  "B.G.." 
as  It  Is  called.  Is  simple : 

"Partition  It,"  he  told  me  In  the  thatched- 
roof  schoolroom  where  he  teaches.    "Give  us 
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Africans  half,  give  Jagan's  East  Indians  half, 
and  make  Georgetown  a  free  zone." 

Racial  bitterness  between  the  colony's  Ne- 
groes and  Indians  has  become  so  acute, 
fanned  by  the  fiery  words  of  politicians,  that 
British  ColonlEd  Secretary  Duncan  Sandys 
recently  thought  It  worthwhile  to  visit  King. 

He  went  to  the  little  school,  about  9  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  asked  King  if  he 
wouldn't  walk  with  him  to  the  "no  man's 
border"  of  the  neighboring  East  Indian  vil- 
lage and  shake  hands  with  the  town  leader. 

King  did.  But  now  he  can't  remember  the 
Indian's  name.  "I  haven't  seen  him  again," 
he  explains  in  his  deceivingly  soft  voice. 

Later,  Sandys  postponed  B.G.'s  Independ- 
ence. "Racialism  Is  the  curse  of  British 
Guiana  today,"  he  said.  Sandys  pointed  out 
that  It  takes  two  British  battalions  to  hold 
the  races  at  arm's  length. 

The  United  States  was  pleased  with  San- 
dys' decision.  It  Is  felt  Independence  under 
Jagan  would  result  In  another  Soviet  satel- 
lite In  South  America. 

Before  next  August,  when  Sandys  has 
called  for  new  elections,  the  British  hope  new 
political  parties,  mainly  East  Indian  defec- 
tions from  Jagan's  People's  Progressive  Party 
(PPP) ,  will  spring  up.  An  unholy  alliance  of 
the  opposition  People's  National  Congress 
(PNC),  a  Socialist  African  party,  and  the 
conservative  Portuguese  Party,  the  United 
Force  (UF),  hopes  to  unseat  Jagan  through 
a  new  proportional  representation  voting  sjra- 
tem. 

All  this  may  be  wishful  thinking.  No  pop- 
ular Indian  alternative  to  Jagan  has  stepped 
forward.  There  probably  are  none,  except 
perhaps  the  colorless  head  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Balwant  Singh. 

Jagan,  meanwhile,  Increase  his  anti-Negro 
tirades. 

"Violence  further  consolidates  the  races," 
explains  Carl  Blackman,  an  astute  editor  of 
the  Dally  Graphic. 

The  British  have  bought  time.  But  Is  there 
enough? 

Only  Sidney  King  ventures  an  answer — 
partition. 


Pats  the  Cooley  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  January  27. 1964 

Mr,  EVERETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  House  passed  cotton  legis- 
lation that  we  know  as  the  Cooley  bill. 
We  certainly  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  likewise  pass  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  cotton  industry  of  this  Nation. 

There  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis.  Tenn., 
an  outstanding  newspaper  of  the  Nation, 
in  which  they  heartily  endorse  t^e  Cooley 
bill.  The  editorial  is  so  outstanding  I 
thought  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pass  the  Cooley  Bill 

Ever  since  President  Kennedy  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1962,  directed  that  some  single-price 
system  be  devised  for  cotton  which  would 
end  the  Inequities  between  the  prices  paid 
by  foreign  mills  and  domestic  mills,  the  cot- 
ton industry  has  been  striving  to  reach  a 
solution. 

The  export  market  for  American  cotton 
has  been  sustained  by  granting  price  con- 
cessions to  foreign  buyers  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  of  world  prices.  Domestic 
mills,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  required 


to  pay  the  domestic  price,  which  Is  the 
amount  of  the  export  subsidy,  or  8.5  cents, 
higher  than  the  world  price. 

This  disparity  In  pricing,  coupled  with 
cheaper  foreign  labor,  has  permitted  the 
foreign  mills  to  sell  yarns,  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this 
country.  These  goods  are  not  necessarily 
made  from  American  cottons,  but  may  have 
been  manufactured  from  cottons  from  the 
Sudan,  from  Sjrrla,  from  Brazil   or  Mexico. 

Trade  agreements  have  been  Ineffective  in 
limiting  the  Imports  and  the  flow  of  cotton 
yarns  and  textiles  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
600,000  bales  of  cotton  equivalent  a  year  re- 
cently— and  growing. 

The  high  domestic  price  also  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  rayon  and  otheV  fibers 
In  place  of  cotton  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
price  competition.  The  result  has  been  an 
upsurge  In  the  use  of  manmade  fibers, 
while  cotton  has  lost  ground  In  a  booming 
textile   Industry. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  on 
the  objective — the  establishment  of  a  single- 
price  system  under  which  foreign  and  do- 
mestic mills  can  buy  cotton  at  prices  that 
are  competitive,  not  only  with  the  cottons  of 
each  country,  but  with  the  rayons  and  other 
substitutes  which  are  available  worldwide. 

The  stiunbllng  block  has  been  the  ap- 
proach. Should  the  farmers  have  their  in- 
come sustained  by  a  loan  level  that  is  above 
the  world  price,  with  pajmients  made  to 
make  their  product  competitive  in  all  mar- 
kets as  It  now  Is  In  world  markets?  Or 
should  the  support  price  be  at  the  world 
price  level  and  farm  Income  be  sustained  by 
pajrments  to  the  farmers  themselves? 

There  are  argiunents  for  both  approaches. 
They  have  been  centered  about  two  bills 
that  have  been  offered  to  Congress.  The 
Cooley  bill,  which  has  i>assed  the  House,  era- 
ploys  the  higher  loan  and  authorizes  that 
the  payment  be  made  to  someone  other  than 
the  grower.  It  calls  for  the  farmer  to  share 
In  the  cost  of  protecting  his  marketing  by 
reducing  his  price  support  in  1964  to  30 
cents  a  pound,  with  a  contemplated  price  of 
29  cente  in  1966. 

The  Talmadge  bill,  which  employs  low  sup- 
ports, direct  pvayments  to  fanners,  is  In  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  will  come 
up  for  discussion  next  week,  along  with  the 
Cooley  bill. 

This  matter  of  payment  may  well  be  the 
key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  which  affects  the  pro- 
ducer above  all  others.  It  is  something 
which  the  producer  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence, if  It  Is  possible  for  him  to  have  a 
choice. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
on  January  13,  asked  60  cotton  groups  from 
California  to  the  CaroUnas  to  express  the 
views  of  their  membership.  Two-thirds  of 
them  have  replied.  The  answers  have  a 
broad  enough  base  to  give  the  views  of  the 
major  farm  organizations,  such  as  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  National  Grange,  the  co- 
operatives, and  the  lndei>endent  cotton 
groups  which  represent  a  number  of  States 
or  a  part  of  single  States. 

Of  those  responding  to  the  poll,  only  two 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  world  price  sup- 
port, compensation  to  farmers  approach. 
The  rest  were  unanimous  for  a  basic  loan 
which  would  support  farm  Income.  Most 
wanted  payments  to  bring  about  a  single 
price  system,  with  the  payments  made  to 
someone  other  than  the  farmer.  There  were 
some  who  were  opposed  to  payments  of  any 
sort  to  make  cotton  competitive  domesti- 
cally, preferring  to  reach  the  single  price 
system  through  gradual  price  support  re- 
ductions. 

There  Is  merit,  also.  In  the  argument  that 
payments  should  be  made  to  the  first  buyer 
and  thus  encouraging  a  free  Tnarket.  The 
producer  would  be  relieved  of  the  pa3maent 
plan  and  would  get  the  money  eventually  in 


price  paid  by  the  merchant.  On  the  whole. 
however,  the  producer  appears  to  want  a  pro- 
gram which  will  make  cotton  competitive  at 
home  and  abroad — immediately.  He  wants 
no  part  of  payments  directly  to  him. 

With  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor 
of  such  an  approach,  passage  of  the  Tal- 
madge bill  seems  impossible. 

The  Cooley  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides the  higher  support  levels,  the  one-price 
system,  and  payments  to  someone  other  than 
the  farmer.  It  has  been  passed  In  the  House 
with  the  support  of  the  administration  which 
told  House  Members  that  that  was  the  bill 
It  wanted. 

There  should  be  no  quibbling  over  detail"; 
In  the  Senate.  The  Cooley  bill  should  be 
passed  and  cotton  should  be  liberated  from 
the  artificial  pricing  chains  that  bind  it. 
It  contains  the  provisions  of  gradual  price 
support  reductions,  which  some  of  the  farm 
groups  want  and  It  makes  cotton  competitive 
at  once,  not  at  some  long  distant  date. 

No  one  claims  that  the  Cooley  bill  is  per- 
fect. But  It  achieves  an  objective  that  can 
liberate  cotton.  It  should  be  passed — and 
expeditiously. 


"Songr  for  a  Friend^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MAKTLAWD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Novem- 
ber 22  was  a  day  of  infamy  for  all  Amer- 
icans when  the  assassin's  bullet  took  the 
life  of  our  beloved  President.  That  night, 
deep  In  sorrow  and  confusion  over  the 
loss  of  such  a  great  man,  a  young  record- 
ing artist  sat  quietly  in  his  room  and 
drafted  the  lyrics  of  a  song  to  show  in 
his  own  way  the  depth  of  the  tragedy 
he  felt. 

John  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  King- 
ston Trio,  deserves  our  praise  for  giving 
his  generation  a  "Song  for  a  Friend,"  in 
memory  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  lyrics  are  as  follows: 

Song  for  a  Friend 

When   you  sit  and  wonder  why  things 
Have  gone  so  wrong. 
And  you  wish  someone  would  tell  us 
Where  our  friend  has  gone. 

Look  then  to  the  hills  when  there's 
Courage  in  the  wind. 
And  In  the  face  of  freedom  and  those 
Who  looked  to  him. 

And  search  within  the  heart  of 
Every  young  man  with  a  song. 
Then  I  think  we'll  know 
Where  our  friend  has  gone. 

Summer  takes  the  winter  as 

The  good  years  take  the  pain. 

There  will  be  laughter  In  the  land  again. 

But  hearts  won't  be  the  same. 

And  I  know  I'll  remember  when 
A  chill  wind  takes  the  sky, 
And  speak  of  years  he  gave  us  hope 
For  they  will  never  die. 

And  as  we  gaze  at  brave  young  men 
When  yesterday's  grow  long. 
Then  I  think  we'll  know  Just 
Where  our  friend  has  gone. 

When  you  sit  and  wonder  why  things 
Have  gone  so  wrong. 
It's  then  that  we'll  remember 
Where  our  friend  has  gone. 

— John  Stewart. 
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Anericaa  B«i  Association  Recomnien- 
datioas  Rcj  anfiof  Issue  of  Determi- 
UBf  PreskiiBtial  Disabilitj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

JOE  L.  EYINS 


HON 


tlon  of  section 
tution  which 


or 


IN  THE  HOU!  IE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monde  y.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  being  directed 
more  and  mor  s  to  the  need  for  clariflca- 
I,  article  2  of  our  Consti- 
becomes  operative  if  the 
President  shculd  bec(xne  critically  ill 
or  Injured  and  unable  to  perform  his 
compdex  and  t  urdensome  duties. 

Issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  J(  umal  includes  an  article 
which  sets  f oru  the  view  that  upon  tak- 
ing office,  the  President  should  create  a 
nine-man    Cotnmlssion    selected    from 


Members  of  tt  e  House,  Senate,  Supreme 
Court,  and  C  ibinet  that  would  act  in 
case  such  a  sit  jation  should  arise. 

I  believe  thi  t  this  article  Is  worthy  of 
the  considerai  ion  of  the  Constitutional 
Subc<xnmlttee !  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  entlj  e  membership,  and  others 
under  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  it  in  tt  e  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  1  allows : 
FBXSiDDrnAi.    Ii  tabiutt  :    A    Constitutional 
Amkitdicxnt  Is  Nkb>ed  Now 


H 


Court 

thf 


(By   Samuel 
Supreme 
EHnnee  ol 
City) 

For  175  yean 
depended  upon 
tect  tliem  from 
President  suddehly 
hlmaelf    luuiblq 
duties.      Tlie 
who   shall 
abUlty  begins 
set  in  his  place 
so  that  the 
slbilltles. 


certify 


the  American  people  have 
a  benign  providence  to  pro- 
executive  p€u-alysls  should  a 
become  disabled  and  find 
to    perform     his    complex 
Cfonstitution    fails    to   specify 
when    a   Presidential    In- 
that  the  Vice  President  may 
or  when  the  inability  ends, 
may  resume  his  respon- 


S4> 


Pres  dent 


Pre8i(  lent 


alone 


Ce 


thecisel 


The   applicat^n 
Constitution 
President    was 
when  President 
Despite  the  vie^r 
of  the  Constitution 
the   Vice 
President  until 
Vice  President 
sumed  the  ofDce 
and   duties 
by  Congress  as 
was  followed  bj 
who  found 
Thus,   it  becan^ 
land"   by   the 
in  Cardoeo's 
as  effectively 
needed — by 
ment  had  been 

What  Is  to 
dent  does  not 
not  yet  been 
established 
President,  as  In 
merely  asstime 
during    the 
function? 
Who  determine! 


Chief 
How 


Hofstadter,    Jxistice   of    the 

of   New    York;    Jacob   M. 

New   York   bar.   New  York 


of    the   provision   In   the 

doling  with   the   death    of   a 

effectively    resolved    in    1841 

William  Henry  Harrison  died 

of  many  that  the  n;eanlng 

was  that  in  such  an  event 

was   to    become    Acting 

i  new  President  was  elected. 

ryier  took  the  oath  and  as- 

of  President — not  Its  powers 

Having  been  recognized 

Jure  President,  the  practice 

seven  other  Vice  Presidents 

ves  in  a  similar  situation. 

the  supceme   law  of  the 

(tustom   of  the   Constitution. 

The  Constitution  was 

— if  amendment  were 

as   If  a  formal   amend- 

ulopted. 

n.  however,  when  a  Presi- 

but  becomes  disabled,  has 

definitively  or  authoritatively 

the  Vice  President  become 

the  case  of  death,  or  does  he 

'Jxe  duties  of  the  Presidency 

Executive's    inability    to 

is    InabUlty    determined  ? 

Its  onset  and  its  end? 


pbrase. 
ai  lended- 
ciuxxn 


hamper 
tie 


Do» 


SUCCZSSION  CI  ATTSZ  IS  DXCSFTIVEI.T  SIMPLE 

Thoxigh  deceptively 
clause — the  flftp 
V 


simple,  the  succession 
of  section  I  of  article  II 


of  the  Constitution — offers  no  clue.  It  reads: 
"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law 
;Mt>vlde  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected  " 

Do  the  words  "the  same"  modify  "the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office"  or  do 
they  modify  only  the  words  "the  said  office"? 
To  put  It  differently,  did  the  Pounding 
Fathers  have  In  mind  that  the  Vice  President 
take  over  "the  powers  and  duties"  or  the 
"office"  of  President?  Moreover,  the  word 
"Inability"  and  the  word  "disability"  do  not 
necessarily  mean  the  same  thing.  For  a  per- 
son may  l>e  disabled  yet  able  to  carry  on  his 
duties:  and  It  is  only  In  the  case  of  presi- 
dential "Inability"  that  the  Vice  President 
may  take  over.  When  Is  disability  sufficiently 
extensive  to  make  the  President  Inable? 
Who  shall  decide?  Death  and  resignation  are 
finalities,  but  people  often  recover  from  even 
the  most  severe  Illness.  And  though  In- 
ability may  In  fact  exist,  yet  grave  doubt 
of  Its  being  a  fact  may  be  engendered  If 
the  Vice  President  replaces  the  President 
when  he  dies  or  resigns,  why  Is  this  not  true 
when  the  President  Is  removed  or  becomes 
inable.  since  all  contingencies  affecting  the 
Chief  Executive  were  grouped  together? 

We  cannot  find  the  answers  In  the  debates 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  an 
Interesting  study  made  in  1888  by  Henry  E 
Davis,  entitled  "Inability  of  the  President" 
( reprinted  as  3.  Doc.  No.  308 — Dec.  5, 
1918).  the  author  observes:  "The  pro- 
vision In  question  Is  matter  of  detail  purely; 
no  principle  Is  Involved  In  It,  and  the  de- 
bates of  the  Federal  Convention,  as  also  of 
the  States  In  considering  the  Constitution, 
show  an  absence  of  any  discussion  of  It  what- 
ever." And  he  remarks  that,  though  the  sub- 
ject was  broached  by  John  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware,  who  Inquired:  "What  Is  the  extent 
of  the  term  "disability'  (that  being  the  form 
originally  used),  and  who  Is  to  be  the  Judge 
of  It?,  nothing  followed  the  Inquiry;  and 
In  the  State  conventions  the  inquiry  w:i3 
not  even  put. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have  in  times  past 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  clear  guidance  in 
the  matter  of  Presidential  Illness  and  result- 
ing disability.  After  President  Garfield  was 
shot,  the  entire  Cabinet  agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  having  Vice  President  Arthur 
act  as  President;  but  four  of  Its  seven  mem- 
bers thought  that  Arthur's  exercise  of  the 
power  would  make  him  President  ajid  there- 
by oust  Garfield  from  office.  As  a  conse- 
quence for  the  80  days  that  Garfield  lingered 
before  his  death  (  between  July  2  and  Septem- 
ber 19.  1881)  the  Nation  was  without  a  com- 
petent. Executive  And  when  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  asked  Vice  President  Thomas  R 
Marshall  to  perform  President  Wilson's 
duties  following  Wilson's  paralytic  stroke, 
the  latter's  friend,  also  fearing  that  Mar- 
shall would  thereupon  automatically  become 
President,  viewed  Marshall  as  a  possible 
usurper. 

President  Wilson  collapsed  in  September  of 
1919  and  his  term  expired  on  March  4,  1921. 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  later.  In  the  In- 
terval he  failed  to  pass  on  28  acts  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Congress  and  they  automati- 
cally became  law.  During  this  same  Intertal. 
the  Senate  debated  the  Versailles  Tteaty.  and 
sought.  In  vain.  Information  concerning  an- 
other Important  matter,  the  Shantung 
settlement  On  the  executive  level.  21  Cabi- 
net meetings  were  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  keep  the  Government  operating. 
Lansing's  forced  resignation  because  of  this 
£u:tlon  may  have  resulted  from  Impairment 
of  the  Judgment  of  this  brilliant  President 


upon  his  retvirn  to  activity.  It  may  be  that 
physically  and  mentally  he  was  not  in  fact 
well  enough  to  return.  Yet  there  was  no 
clear  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  statute 
which  would  have  emp)owered  an  authorita- 
tive, objective  inquiry  on  this  subject. 

President  Roosevelt  died  of  a  massive 
cerebral  hemorrhage  during  the  very  climax 
of  World  War  II.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  stroke  caused  paralysis,  not 
death?  Would  the  disability,  however,  severe 
have  been  kept  confidential  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cabinet  In  fear  that  knowledge 
of  the  fact  might  result  In  an  ouster  of  the 
President  from  office?  Would  an  emergen- 
cy makeshift  have  been  adopted?  And  would 
this  have  been  sufficient  In  a  time  of  such 
grave  peril  to  the  Nation? 

EISENHOWER,    KENNEDY    REACH    EXTRALEGAL 
SOLUTION 

The  ailments  of  President  Elsenhower  were 
normal  for  a  man  of  his  years:  indeed,  similar 
ailments  have  affilcted  younger  men.  Their 
occurrence  In  future  Presidents  must  be 
anticipated,  and  the  possibility  if  not  the 
probability  of  such  a  recurrence  may  not  be 
Unored.  President  Elsenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sought  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem under  discussion  as  beet  they  could  by 
the  extralegal.  Informal  agreement  each 
made  with  his  Vice  President.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  agreement  between  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon, 
made  public  on  March  3,  1958,  was  adopted 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  on  August  10,  1961. 

The  procedures  set  forth  in  these  compcu:ts 
are  as  follows: 

I.  In  the  event  of  Inability  the  President 
would — If  possible — so  Inform  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, tmd  the  Vice  President  would  serve  as 
Acting  President,  exercising  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  until  the  inability  had 
ended. 

2  In  the  event  of  on  inability  which  would 
prevent  the  President  from  so  communicat- 
ing with  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, after  such  consultation  as  seemed  to 
him  appropriate  under  the  circumstances, 
would  decide  upon  the  devolution  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  and  would 
serve  as  Acting  President  until  the  inability 
h.id  ended. 

3.  The  President,  in  either  event,  would 
determine  when  the  Inability  had  ended  and 
at  that  time  would  resume  the  full  exercise 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office. 

Under  these  procedures  a  disabled  Presi- 
dent can  still  decide  that  he  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  the  reins  of  office,  al- 
though this  be  contrary  to  the  fact. 

This  Is  not  sound.  The  formidable  pro- 
nouncement of  Judgment  of  inability  and 
recovery  should  not  be  left  to  the  patient 
alone  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
hangs  In  the  balance.  The  hazards  of  an 
atomic  age  and  the  anxieties  of  a  time  of 
continuing  crisis  do  not  brook  partial  solu- 
tloiLs  The  need  for  prompt  adoption  of  a 
plenary,  self-Implementing  an^iendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  fill  a  dangerous  void  In 
our  governmental  system  Is  plain. 

As  a  solution  to  the  perplexing  and  un- 
answered questions  which  the  problem  of  a 
President's  grave  illness  has  posed  over  the 
years,  we  offer  a  simple  formula  to  be  em- 
bodied In  a  constitutional  amendment.  We 
believe  It  would  resolve  many  difficulties — 
including  protection  against  usurpation  of 
power  by  a  Vice  President  or  others,  and 
make  provision  for  the  contingency  of  the 
President's  recovery. 

1  Wllhfn  10  days  after  his  inauguration, 
the  President  would  appoint  nine  members 
by  name  to  a  Commission  on  Inability,  to 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  This  suggestion 
differs  from  other  proposals  heretofore  made, 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  would 
be  choeen  by  the  President  himself;  three 
from  the  Cabinet,  two  from  the  Senate,  two 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two 
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from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Commission's 
sole  function  would  be  to  certify  the  Presi- 
dent's inability,  and  In  due  course,  his  ability 
to  resume  his  duties. 

2.  The  matter  of  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Vice  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  by  Joint  congressional  resolution. 
A  finding  of  Inability  would  require  six  votes, 
to  include  those  of  at  least  two  of  the 
Cabinet  members  and  one  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  House,  and  Judiciary. 

3.  Action  for  Presidential  resumption  of 
his  duties  may  be  Initiated  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Joint 
resolution  or  the  President;  the  Commission 
by  majority  vote  may  declare  the  disability 
ended. 

4.  The  President  himself,  of  course,  may 
always  declare  his  Inability  and  In  such  case 
he  may  determine  the  end  of  the  disability. 
(In  the  latter  event,  however,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  the  Commission  may  be 
called  into  play. ) 

This  proposal  assures  a  tribunal  friendly 
to  the  executive  yet  objective  and  representa- 
tive, since  each  branch  of  our  triune  Federal 
Government  is  Included.  The  Vice  President 
-  \s  spared  the  Impossible  burden  of  announc- 
ing his  own  succession.  Potential  bias 
against  the  President  is  eliminated  by  fix- 
ing the  term  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  In 
this  matter,  so  vital  to  the  orderly  function- 
ing of  government,  it  Is  eminently  right  that 
all  the  branches  of  government  should  par- 
ticipate. The  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  Is  not  applicable  here. 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 
adopted  In  our  country,  was  set  forth  Mon- 
tesquieu's "Spirit  of  the  Laws."  Its  adop- 
tion was  due  in  large  part  of  the  usurpations 
complained  of  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Founding  Fathers  recognized 
that  the  central  problem  of  free  Institutions 
was  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  Individual 
with  those  of  society  represented  by  his 
Government. 

The  genius  of  the  men  who  established 
the  foundations  for  our  democratic  com- 
plex was  In  devising  a  system  In  which  gov- 
ernment vras  restrained  from  Its  own  excesses. 
They  held  that  there  could  be  no  freedom 
without  restraint;  and  their  chief  expedient 
to  implement  their  view  was  the  separation 
of  powers.  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  care- 
fully pointed  out:  "The  doctrine  of  the 
sepcutitlon  of  powers  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency, 
but  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. The  purpose  was.  not  to  avoid  friction, 
but  by  means  of  the  inevitable  friction  in^ 
cldent  to  the  distribution  of  the  govern- 
mental powers  among  three  departments,  to 
save  the  people  from  autocracy."  {Meyers 
V.  United  States.  272  U.S.  62,  291.) 

SKFAEATAION  OF  POWEBS  IS  NOT  ABSOLXTFE 

The  coordinate  branches  of  government 
serve  the  American  people  best — and  func- 
tion best  In  relation  to  each  other — when 
they  respect  their  own  and  observe  each 
other's  rightful  province  and  competence; 
and  when  they  measiire,  correctly,  the  need- 
ful distance  to  be  kept  between  themselves — 
sometimes  further  apart  and  sometimes 
closer  together.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  they  must  identify  themselves  by  fusing 
their  powers  In  }olnt  functioning.  Indeed, 
they  need  not  move  in  proud  isolation — ^in 
CardoBo's  phrase.  For,  each  of  the  three  de- 
partments Is  In  some  measure  dependent 
on  the  others,  and  each  has  power  to  exer- 
cise. In  some  respects,  functions  In  their  na- 
ture legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  It 
was  not  contemplated  that  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  ocMnpiete  separation.  The  Imper- 
ative of  national  necessity  qualifies  the  prin- 
ciple of  separate  powers. 

The  power  of  veto  vested  In  the  President 
"is  dlstlQctly  legislative,  as  is  also  the  treaty- 


making  power  and  the  right  to  advise  Con- 
gress. The  pardon  power  is  Judicial.  The 
Senate  shares  In  both  the  appointing  and 
treaty  power,  possessing.  In  this  respect,  the 
character  of  a  council.  •  •  •  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  the 
President  may  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  Government  of  these  forces.  Such 
regulations  have  the  force  of  law."  ("The 
Story  of  the  Constitution,"  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion Sesqulcentennlal  Commission,  pp.  37- 
38).  While  the  Judicial  branch  Is  an  inde- 
pendent and  coequal  department  of  the 
Government,  the  Senate  has  the  power  to 
try  Impeachments.  And  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice presides.  Thus,  the  Constitution  bears 
clear  and  compelling  Internal  evidence  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated  that  all 
powers  should  mesh  In  effective  action  when 
the  general  welfEU-e  dictated.  They  did  not 
Intend  them  to  be  "separate  pebbles  in  alien 
Juxtaposition." 

Various  proposals  In  the  area  under  dls- 
ciisslon  have  been  made.  All  but  two  of 
those  Introduced  In  Congress  call  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  without,  however, 
complete  agreement  on  Its  scope.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
In  effect,  as  that  expressed  In  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  last  year,  that  though 
an  amendment  is  necessary,  "the  establish- 
ment of  the  procedure  for  determining  when 
Inability  commences  and  the  system  of  res- 
toration would  best  be  left  to  enactment  by 
Congress,  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  contained  In  clause  2  of  section  7 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution." 

We  agree  that  an  amendment  is  desirable, 
though  we  incline  to  the  view  of  some  who 
have  studied  the  matter  that  It  Is  within 
the  competence  of  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
requisite  legislation  under  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions.  It  Is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  painstaking  framere  of  our  organic  law 
intentionally  or  inadverently  suffered  an 
abortive  provision  in  a  matter  of  so  funda- 
mental Importance.  Doubtless,  they  con- 
templated that  there  would  be  Implementing 
action  by  the  Congress. 

However,  we  also  concur  In  the  apprehen- 
sion felt  by  a  former  Attorney  General  that 
legislation  now  might  be  subjected  to  at- 
tack on  constitutional  grounds  at  the  very 
time  when  It  would  become  necessary  to 
Invoke  It.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
up  to  this  time  would  lend  support  to  such 
an  assault.  In  any  event,  congressional  In- 
action in  the  past  does  not  augur  well  for 
action  now. 

Hence,  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  clarify  the  matter  authoritatively 
and  definitively.  We  strongly  dissent,  how- 
ever, from  the  view  that  such  an  amend- 
ment should  be  general  In  nature  with  Im- 
plementation In  detail  of  procedure  by  legis- 
lative action.  In  the  light  of  the  history  of 
legislative  default  for  175  years,  this  would 
not  be  a  sound  course  to  follow.  The  vis 
Inertia  which  has  bedeviled  the  matter  up  to 
now  may  persist. 

Indeed,  if  Congress  has  possessed  com- 
petence to  legislate  under  the  existing  suc- 
cession clause  and  failed  to  do  so,  or  If  there 
has  been  a  vice  In  It  which  the  National  Leg- 
islature has  Ignored  by  falling  to  Initiate  ac- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution,  the  conclu- 
sion Is  the  same.  To  assure  an  effective  re- 
formulation, a  new  amendment  must  be  self- 
executing  and  must  provide  specifically  the 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

Moreover,  leaving  the  matter  to  implement- 
ing legislation  not  only  sidesteps  the  issue 
but  opens  the  gates  to  potentially  dangerous 
action — as  well  as  Inaction.  During  a  period 
of  bitterness  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President — such  as  occurred 
during  Andrew  Johnson's  administration- 


control  of  succession  by  legislation  might  be 
highly  unfortunate.  Whatever  the  proce- 
d\ire.  It  belongs  In  the  Constitution. 

The  stop-gap  measures  taken  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  President  Kennedy  to  fill 
that  void,  while  helpful,  do  not  suffice.  And 
the  formula  we  have  outlined,  we  believe, 
provides  a  practical  solution  which  is  fair 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Nation.  We 
should  favor  any  other  which  meets  the 
problem.    But  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Tlie  foregoing  was  vwltten  before  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  That  tragic 
event  has  pointed  up  an  additional  problem. 
For,  when  the  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the 
Presidency,  there  Is  no  Vice  President.  To 
provide  for  the  event  that  the  new  President 
also  might  die,  legislation — authorized  by 
the  Constitution — has  been  adopted  provid- 
ing for  a  succession.  Under  the  amendments 
enacted  during  the  Trvunan  administration, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  would  become 
President.  Congress  has  grappled  several 
times  with  this  problem  now  again  In  the 
public  concern.  We  believe  that  the  existing 
law  of  succession  Is  adequate — since  we  must 
accept  the  Impossibility  of  perfection  In  this 
as  In  other  areas  of  legislation. 

The  same  procedures  we  have  outlined  in 
the  event  of  the  inability  of  a  President 
should  apply  when  the  Vice  President  has 
become  President  and  the  Speaker  Is  in  line 
of  succession. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   MKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  enlightening  article  by  Merriman 
Smith,  in  yesterday's  Long  Island  Press, 
indicates  that  the  Secret  Service,  which 
is  supposed  to  protect  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  being  used  for 
menial  Jobs  such  as  errand  boys,  message 
carriers,  dog  walkers,  and  hat  and  coat 
getters. 

The  Congress  has  been  quite  generous 
in  providing  additional  Secret  Service 
men  but  if  the  President,  who  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  does  not  put  a  stop  to 
this  kind  of  nonsense,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should. 

The  article  follows: 
Is  THE  Secrit  Service  Getting  Too   Many 
ExTBA  Errands? 
(By  Merriman  Smith) 

Washington. — Backstairs  at  the  White 
House: 

For  some  years,  a  recurrent  subject  of  con- 
versation among  White  House  Insiders  has 
been  the  extent  Secret  Service  agents  were 
used  for  duties  far  afield  of  their  main  as- 
signment of  protecting  the  President. 

The  situation  was  described  publicly  this 
week  by  a  former  agent.  John  Walker. 

Writing  In  a  magazine.  Walker  calls  for  a 
number  of  laws  which  might  Improve  pro- 
tection of  the  Chief  Executive.  He  believes 
these  legal  reforms  "might  well  outlaw  other 
abuses  that  have  grown  up  In  the  relation- 
ship of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  to 
the  Secret  Service." 

Walker  continues: 

"Outside  a  small  circle  of  White  House 
staffers  and  newspapermen.  It  Is  not  known 
that  Secret  Service  men  frequently  are  used 
as   errand  boys.    They  are  asked   to  carry 
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SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  CORNIUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

o:>  Hxw  Jissrr 
IN  THE  HOUS  B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$da\ '.  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  GALLA(^HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  death  o  R^reeentative  William 
J.  Okxxn  of  P  >nnsylvanla,  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  peone  of  that  State,  especially 
to  those  of  Its  Fifth  Congressional  IXs- 
trict  whom  he  served  so  well  for  nearly 
18  years  as  a  li^  ember  of  this  House.  He 
is  mourned  as  i  friend  and  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

His  colleagues,  you  and  I,  will  miss 
him  for  we,  pe  rhaps  even  more  so  than 
his  ccmstituent  5,  recognized  his  legisla- 
tive ability,  hij  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  sound  demo(  ratic  government  and  his 
political  leadeship.  As  we  respected 
him  for  his  ab  11  ty  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, we  tieasured  his  friendship 
which  knew  n>  political  boundaries. 

If  we  were  t<  >  search  for  a  single  deed 
or  characteris  ic  that  stood  out  and 
would  perhaps  be  wm-thy  of  special  note 
on  tills  occasion,  our  search  would  be 
in  vain  for  h: »  accomplishments  were 
many  and  he  ras  a  composite  of  great 
talents,  good  character,  strenirth,  and 
kindness.  He  ^  ras  an  able  pollUcal  lead- 
er, perhaps  one  of  the  most  acoxnpllshed 
of  this  era.    H )  recognized  that  politics 


was  the  cornerstone  of  sound  free  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  contributed  so 
much  in  his  nine  terms  in  the  Congress. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  as  is  attested  to 
by  his  many  contributions  to  the  civic 
and  community  accomplishments  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  a  loving  and  much 
loved  father  and  husband. 

We  shall  long  remember  Bill  Green 
for  what  he  was — outstanding  political 
leader,  a  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
legislator,  a  good  citizen,  and  above  all 
else  to  us.  a  kind  and  understanding 
friend. 


On   46th   Anniversary   of  the   Independ- 
ence  of  Ukraine 


.    SPEECH 

I 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSyCY 

OT   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  46  years 
ago  this  month  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  declared  her  independence  af- 
ter centuries  of  subjugation  under  the 
yoke  of  Mongols  and  the  Russian  czar.s. 
The  independence  and  liberty  of  the 
freedom-loving  Ukrainians  was  almost 
immediately  stamped  out  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  dictatorship,  but  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  LTcrainian  people 
survives  despite  the  purges,  repressions, 
and  cruelties  of  the  Communist  dlctator.s. 
The  flame  of  liberty  still  bums  brightly 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Ukraine  represents  one  of  the  most 
PKjwerful  forces  of  patriotic  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  invincible  fight  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  has  forced  Mos- 
cow to  resort  to  a  masquerade  of  Ukraine 
as  an  "independent"  and  "free"  nation 
within  the  "federal"  framework  of  the 
U.SJS.R. 

As  Prof.  Lev  E.  Etobriansky,  chairman 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee, 
points  out,  we  must  offer  our  best  in  en- 
couraging this  spirit  of  nationalism  in 
that  captive  nation.  As  he  says,  It  would 
be  foolhardy,  indeed,  to  ignore  our  nat- 
ural allies  l)ehind  t'he  Iron  Curtain  be- 
cause Moscow  is  experiencing  another 
"time  of  troubles." 

With  its  45  million  population 
Ukraine  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonialism  and  to 
this  day  has  been  the  largest  captive 
non-Russian  nation  both  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Professor 
Dobriansky  points  out. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
freedom-loving  nation  for  her  inspiring 
example  in  continuing  the  unabated 
struggle  for  recovery  of  the  liberty  which 
Is  rightfully  hers.  It  Is  the  sincere  hope 
of  America  and  the  entire  free  world 
that  soon  the  Ukraine  will  join  them  in 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

It  is  fitting  here  that  we  also  offer 
tribute  mi  this  occasion  to  all  Ukrainian - 
Americans  and  to  the  Ukranian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc,  whose 
moral  support  a^d  assistance  in  so  many 


ways  helps  tAe  people  of  the  captive 
Ukraine  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  free- 
dom and  to  maintain  faith  In  their  ulti- 
mate hberation.  Again,  I  am  honored 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
this  gallant,  freedom -loving  nation.  We 
earnestly  hope  they  will  gain  their  goal  of 
liberty. 


To  What  Extent  Can  Our  National 
Security  Rely  Upon  Transport  Truck- 
ing in  Future  Wars? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  R.  J.  Warrington,  has 
written  and  published  a  most  interesting 
article  concerning  the  possibility  of  uti- 
lizing nuclear  power  in  the  service  trans- 
portation industry  and  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  military  hazard  of  depending 
upon  fuels  which  are  stored  in  tanks 
above  ground. 

Because  of  the  interesting  proposal  in 
this  article.  I  submit  it  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
To    What    Extknt    Can    Oua    National    Se- 
curity Relt  Upon  Transport  Trucking  in 
Future  Wars? 

(By  R.  J.  Warrington) 

(  Editor's  Note. — The  author  sees  a  very 
weak:  link  In  our  defense  system.  He  is  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  hazards  of  storage 
tanks,  above  ground,  on  which  we  depend  for 
fuel  needed  to  maintain  and  supply  mobile 
vehicles  on  land,  the  planes  in  the  air,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  waterborne  shipping,  not 
yet  converted  to  nuclear  power.  He  adds, 
■  A  concerted  effort  by  industry  to  convert 
trucks,  busee,  and  locomotives  to  a  more 
economical  and  reliable  source  of  power  is 
Indicated.  Nuclear  power  is  practical  now 
and  each  nuclear  powered  truck  or  tractor 
will  have  a  completely  separate  fuel  pipe 
and  power  unit  as  a  standby,  ready  for  use 
at  the  turn  of  a  switch  and  a  valve." 

( During  the  next  several  Issues  of  Shipper 
'n"  Carrier  the  subject  will  be  treated  from 
the  many  angles  and  reflections  with  which 
our  author  has  had  intensive  study  and  ex- 
perience. At  the  end  of  each  article  a  brief 
rcsum*  of  our  author's  activities  and  qualifi- 
cations win  be  found. 

(We  present  to  you  the  following  studies 
and  forecasts  in  the  design  of  tractors  and 
trailers  suited  for  further  development  In  nu- 
clear power,  and  Invite  your  considered  com- 
ment and  constructive  criticism.) 

A  great  new  opportunity  is  open  to  the 
transport  trucking  indiLstry.  It  encom- 
passes, among  other  things,  national  defense 
and  welfare.  In  many  ways,  if  properly  and 
aggressively  handled,  it  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion asked  in  the  title  hereof,  "To*  what  ex- 
tent can  our  national  security  rely  upon 
existing  facilities  in  the  transport  trucking 
Industry?"  Do  not  expect  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry to  be  enthused  about  changing  the 
heavy  hauling  facilities  of  the  country  to 
nuclear  power,  but  one  ot  the  group  has 
made  great  strides  In  processing  the  fuel, 
and  operates  its  own  reactor. 

The  conditions  to  l>o  met,  in  order  that  a 
given  goal  may  be  achieved  are  as  follows; 
of  price  importance  Is: 
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1.  We  must,  in  the  near  future,  arrange 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  our  nuclear 
fuel  underground,  nationwide,  to  take  the 
place,  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  of  the 
many  vulnerable  and  oftentimes  unsightly 
oil  tanks  above  ground,  which  we  now  have 
and  which  might  be  wiped  out  in  any  na- 
tional conflAgratlon,  civil  riot,  sabotage  or 
war.  We  are  well  equipped  in  this  nuclear 
fuel  storage  field  In  certain  geographical 
areas,  but  we  need  to  expand  our  develop- 
ment into  the  means*  of  carrying  the  fuel  in 
a  dormant  pile,  contained  in  powerplant 
enclosures  which  can  be  exchanged  with  the 
spent  fuel  subassemblies  In  vehicles  above 
ground  In  duly  sealed  and  enclosed  fuel  sta- 
tions, automatically  operated.  All  operations 
of  this  kind  may  be  accomplished  via  remote 
controls,  pneumatic  and  mechanical  largely, 
In  well-secured  stations.  The  Integrity  re- 
quirements of  the  future  standard  units  of 
nuclear  power,  is  a  well-known  science  to- 
day.   Next  In  Importance  is : 

2.  Let  us  not  delay  a  bit  longer  than  nec- 
essary, the  conversion  of  industrial  fuel  re- 
quirements from  our  natural  resources,  such 
as  coal,  oil.  wood,  and  cotton  or  other  fibers. 
Stop  burning  them  up  and  turn  toward  the 
use  of  these  vital  materials  for  our  more 
permanent  needs.  Then  too,  they  may  be 
conserved  for  use  by  future  generations  in  a 
more  heavily  populated  world.  Remember, 
mineral  oil  can  be  made  Into  good  pipe  for 
water  and  chemicals  (thus  saving  steel  and 
copper) .  Also,  fabrics  and  finishes  for  auto- 
mobiles, furnitin-e,  and  machinery,  etc. 
Clothing  in  the  future  will  be  made  largely 
from  coal  and  oil.  We  can  then  pay  the 
miners  and  producers,  better  wages  and 
profits  and  collect  highier  taxes  In  return. 
When  we  tax  a  gallon  of  oil  and  burn  it  up, 
there  is  no  further  source  of  government  or 
private  Income  from  that  gallon.  Let  us 
make  our  oils  and  coal  into  more  permanent 
commodities  such  as  dishes,  hardware,  medi- 
cine, blankets,  dyes,  utensils  and  appliances. 
They  can  then  be  taxed  at  all  the  various 
levels  of  manufact\ire,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers activities,  and  consumers,  and  thus 
prolong  the  usefiU  life  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  would  give  the  truclu  more  mer- 
chandise to  haul.  The  man-hours  required 
for  producing  the  various  Items  from  chemi- 
cals is  approximately  that  which  is  reqiUred 
of  other  materials,  and  the  product  Is  often 
more  attractive  and  durable.  Next  in  im- 
portance U: 

3.  Let  us  clean  up  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  time  may  not  be  far  in  the  future  when 
highway  traffic  such  as  pleasure  travel  and 
touring  will  diminish  in  volume  because  of 
the  heavier  discharge  of  gases  from  diesel 
power  plants  in  locomotives,  buses  and 
trucks.  Even  our  over-the-road  drivers,  who 
sit  up  high  In  a  cab,  above  the  heavier  gases, 
may  need  protection  if  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  continues  to  increase. 

New  tire  and  trailer  designs  are  now  on  the 
drawing  boards  for  delivery  and  use  in  1966. 
They  will  make  possible,  larger  and  heavier 
loads  with  Increased  safety  factors.  There- 
fore, the  larger  diesel  motors  required  to 
propel  the  heavier  loads  should  be  replaced 
with  dual  nuclear  power  plants  with  about  a 
3-percent  burnup  of  enriched  uranium  in  a 
fast  breeder  reactor,  thus  making  the  trans- 
port trucking  industry  a  source  for  part  of 
our  future  plutonium  requirements.  The 
national  distribution  to  underground  storage 
of  nuclear  fuel  would  also  be  accomplished 
in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner  without  the  use 
of  special  containers  and  additional  shipping 
expense,  by  this  method. 

Our  immediate  needs  for  plutonium  are 
well  met  and  provided  for  by  reactors  oper- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
through  contractors  for  this  express  purpose, 
but  which,  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  wear- 
ing out,  or  after  30  years  of  service  become 
obsolete  and  In  need  of  redesign  and  recon- 
struction; or  a  new  system  of  production. 


Unless  the  trucking  Industry  is  used  in  the 
near  future  as  a  means  of  converting  uranium 
to  plutonium  and  storing  It  in  strategic  lo- 
cations, we  are  not  making  the  beet  use  of 
our  natural  resources  and  national  facilities. 
Plutonium  is  a  manmade  element  (only 
available  soiu-ce)  and  is  becoming  more  use- 
ful as  new  equipment  Lb  designed.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  pleanest  fuel  known  to  man  today 
and  can  well  be  used  for  power  in  a  properly 
designed  reactor.  ' 

Nuclear  fuel.  Intelligently  utilized,  is  a 
very  healthy  Influence  In  Its  proper  environ- 
ment, as  shown  by  its  use  for  power  in  the 
Nautilus  and  subsequently  constructed  sub- 
marines. As  Commander  Rosenthal  of  the 
Nautilus  Jokingly  said  In  a  talk  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit 
some  years  ago,  "All  we  needed  was  a  double 
handful  of  fuel,  to  cruise  around -the  world 
for  3  long  years,  but  we  had  to  finally  come 
up  to  let  the  men  reenlist."  In  1952,  W.  E. 
Blewett,  president  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  said,  "We 
need  power  and  fuel  enough  to  drive  a  ship 
around  the  world  without  refuellng,"^Tjut  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  expected  it  to  come 
true  so  soon.  It  used  to  take  up  to  480 
pounds  of  gunpowder  to  launch  a  heavy 
bomber  plane  from  the  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier,  and  we  had  frequent  fires  from  un- 
burned  powder.  Now  we  do  it  with  nuclear- 
powered  steam,  safely  and  effectively,  and  Its 
been  years  since  a  Navy  catapult  has  had  a 
fire. 

We  should  expect  to  refuel  transport  trucks 
after  a  round  trip  coast  to  ooest.  but  inter- 
mediate stations  for  servicing  the  power  re- 
quirements of  a  tractor  where  a  nuclear  unit 
may  be  remotely  dlsooimected  from  the  chas- 
sis, lowered  through  vacuiun  locks  and  inert 
gas-filled  chambers  and  safely  stored.  It 
would  then  be  replaced  in  like  manner,  with 
another  paclcaged  nuclear  unit,  which  will  be 
made  to  go  critical  (active)  when  needed. 
Just  as  you  have  a  reserve  supply  of  gasoline 
available  when  you  open  a  valve,  etc.  In  a 
later  article,  the  protiable  processes  for  this 
operation  will  be  covered  more  in  detail. 

Beside  cleaning  up  the  air  we  breathe  In 
a  positive  manner,  another  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  converting  to  nuclear  power  Is  that 
the  only  significant  noise  to  be  heard  from 
this  modern  equipment  will  be  the  over- 
the-road  load  rattle  and  the  tire-to-pave- 
ment sing.  This  may  even  be  diminished 
by  fiuther  design  and  attention  to  suspen- 
sion details. 

In  his  purely  personal,  admittedly  biased 
opinion,  the  writer  feels  that  the  suggested 
program,  as  outlined  in  this  and  following 
articles,  is  more  Important  than  placing  a 
man  on  the  moon.  Also  that  the  program 
must  be  effected  at  once  by  private  indiistry 
with  private  capital,  but  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  should  freely  license 
their  patents,  release  i>ertinent  classifled  In- 
formation to  competent  and  interested  de- 
velopment people  who  are  established  in  this 
transportation  eqxiipment  field,  and  could 
use  this  new  source  of  power  to  lessen  In 
some  degree,  the  rather  high  taxes  on  trans- 
port trucks  which  now  serve  their  ootmtry 
so  well.  The  growth  of  this  healthy  and 
desirable  new  industry  depends  upon  the 
encouragement  of  Initiative  by  private  cap- 
ital. Pew  people  realize  that  from  »3,000 
to  $5,000  In  tEUEes  is  paid  each  year  by  a  sin- 
gle over-the-road  rig,  every  year,  in  addition 
to  the  Initial  inveetment  which  seems  high 
and  is  getting  higher. 

You  win  note  the  absence  of  technical 
terms  and  mathematical  equations  In  this 
and  ensuing  articles.  This  may  beet  be  ex- 
plained by  stating  that  sketches,  layouts, 
and  design  parameters  are  first  studied  and 
calculations  for  required  performance  fac- 
tors are  made.  Then,  In  rewriting  to  a 
readily  understandable  theme  In  laymen's 
terms,  we  may  lose  some  of  the  engineering 
logic  but  please  be  assured  that  the  con- 


cept, as  it  will  be  presented,  can  well  be 
achieved  in  the  stated  time  If  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  Industry  is  forthcoming. 

Editob's  Aodkkda.  a  6-year  program,  to 
result  In  the  opersMon  of  over-the-road  nu- 
clear powered  trucks  and  tractors  has  been 
set  as  poeslble  by  Mr.  Warrington,  a  aeml- 
retired  consulting  engineer  of  Minneapolis, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit.  He  was  In  the  employ 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  for  7 
years.  About  20  years  were  ^>ent  as  a  design 
and  engineering  consultant  to  the  countries 
top-ranking  automobile,  truck,  marine  and 
machine  tool  engineering  firms,  among  them 
Pioneer  Engineering  Co.,  Barnes  and  Rei- 
necke;  Glffels  and  Vallettl;  Smith,  Hincbman 
and  Grylls;  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley— Guarlnick  Naval  Architects  and  recently 
on  the  staff  of  Stanford  UnlYersity  as  mech- 
anical engineer,  he  developed  the  means  of 
keeping  the  many  sections  of  the  2-mlle 
linear  accelerator  level  at  all  times.  His 
eminent  disciplines  as  known  to  his  asso- 
ciates are:  No.  1,  complex  circuitry  of  nu- 
clear, hydraulic,  pneimaatlc,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  controls;  No.  2,  the  study  of  failures 
in  all  manner  of  mechanisms,  products  and 
components  (the  reason  for  such  failure) , 
and  No.  3,  vn-lting  complete  process  sheets 
to  Insure  reliability  control. 

(A  1945  charter  member  American  Society 
for  Quality  Control;  1953  member  Engineer- 
ing Society  of  Detroit;  1957  member  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society;  studied  electrical  and 
mechanical   engineering.  Armour   &  N.   W.) 


Sonnd  Economic  Policy  Subject  to 
Political  Manipnlations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  goes  to  the 
essence  of  the  matter  when  It  points  out 
that  President  Johnson's  budget  has 
been  buffeted  around  by  political  con- 
siderations until  it  runs  the  risk  of  over- 
stimulating  the  ecoAomy  and  inducing 
inflation.  Increasing  the  amount  of 
immediate  tax  relief  by  cutting  the 
withholding  rates  to  14  percent  from  15 
percent  may  decrease  the  size  of  next 
year's  deficit  but  it  may  also  flood  the 
carburetor. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   15,  1964] 
Loading   the    Tax   Package 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  respond- 
ing to  President  Johnson's  demand  for 
action  on  taxes  by  hacking  away  at  the  few 
remaining  reforms  left  in  the  bill.  With  the 
election  a  few  months  away,  it  appears  in- 
tent on  adding  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
tax  reduction  package. 

It  has  cut  out  a  jH-oposal  banning  de- 
ductions of  State  and  local  gasoline  taxes, 
automobile  fees  and  driver  licenses,  which 
involves  a  loss  of  $330  million  to  the  Treas- 
ury. It  has  also  pared  revenues  by  liberaliz- 
ing the  tax  credit  to  businesses  investing  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  and  by  giving 
extra  tax  relief  to  utilities.  So  far,  Its  actions 
have  Increased  the  amount  of  reductions 
from  $11  to  $11.6  billion,  and  still  other 
revenue-producing  proposals  may  yet  suffer 
from  its  handiwork. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  evidently  prepared  to  ac- 
cept an  Increase  in  tax  reductions  without 
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him  what  he  would  do  in 
crisU. 
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la  no  doubting  that  his 
In  1960.  to  permit  Panama- 
over  canal  territory  la  re- 
u^dermlnlng    the    traditional 
\  be  United  States  respecting 
lamely.  that  It  te  for  aU  In- 

U.S.  property. 

he  treaty  commit  Panama 

all  the  rights,  power,  and 

the  Canal  Zone"  "aa  If  (the 

the  sovereign  M  the  ter- 

entire  errhsrton  at  the 

of  any  such  sorerelgn 

authority." 

such  language  would  sat- 

PhUa^elphla  lawyer.     But  there 

ot  Panamanian  natlon- 

fiat  the  words  ~as  If  It  were 


the  sovereign"  suggest  that  after  all  the 
United  States  Is  not  sovereign,  and  that 
therefore  the  Panamanian  flag  should  fly 
alongside  our  own.  Representations  to  that 
effect  were  made  to  good  old  obliging  Ike, 
who,  against  the  dire  warnings  of  many  leg- 
islators, went  on  to  give  the  OK:  although, 
presuambly  to  emphasize  that  the  Panama- 
nians should  be  kept  in  their  place,  he  mors 
or  less  segregated  the  Panamanian  flag  to  a 
ghetto  of  thf  Canal  Zone  known  as  the 
Shalter  Triangle. 

It  didn't  take  too  long  for  the  Pana- 
manians to  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks.  In  June  of  1961  President  Chlarl 
went  to  President  Kennedy  and  asked  for  a 
little  upward  mobility  for  the  Pan.-imaniao 
flag,  to  which  of  course  FYesldpnt  Kennedy 
acceded;  and  on  October  29.  1962.  the  Pana- 
manian flag  was  finally  hoisted  right  up  tn 
the  level  of  our  own,  in  the  center  of  the 
principal  quadrangle  of  the  zone  authority 
That  kept  the  Panamanians  satl.sflcd  for  2 
whole  months.  Then  In  January  they 
asked  that  their  flag  be  flown  every  single 
place  ours  was.     Request  granted. 

Well,  we've  been  in  messes  before  What 
is  there  to  be  done?  It  will  t)e  a  good  test 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  ability  to  shake  off  ths 
mortal  coils  of  liberal  sentimentality  and 
stand  up  for  the  legal  rights  and  strategic 
requirements  of  this  country,  even  If  It 
means  to  offend  Ceylon,  Afghantst.an,  and 
Nyasaland. 

Granted  the  situation  wa.s  made  harder 
for  him  by  the  mawkish  conciliations  of  his 
two  predecessors,  what  now  might  he  do? 

(1)  He  can  capitulate — as  the  English 
and  French  did  in  Suez.  as.  indeed,  they 
were  forced  to  do  there,  largely  by  ourselves. 
The  result  of  capitulation  would  be  to  en- 
courage in  Latin  America  a  rampant  antl- 
Amerlcan  natiCHiallsm  that  would  severely 
diminish  the  power  of  those  of  our  friends 
there  who  work  for  stability  and  progreas. 
Just  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from 
Suez  launched  Africa  Into  an  Incontinent 
nationalism. 

Or  (2)  Mr.  Johnson  can  be  Arm.  And 
firmness  is  absolutely  all  It  would  take.  If 
we  can  hold  Guantanamo  Bay  as  an  enclave 
in  Cuba  Itself,  we  can  certainly  hold  the 
Panama  Canal  against  a  ragtag  army  of 
Panamanian  students — and  let  our  Navy  see 
to  it  that  arms  are  not  smuggled  to  Panama 
from  Cuba.  Moreover,  let  us  Instantly  im- 
pound revenues  destined  for  Panama  from 
the  operation  of  the  canal  (about  |72  mil- 
lion per  year)  against  which  we  will  charge 
indemnities  for  damage  done  to  American 
life  and  property. 

That  is  all  It  would  take.  If  we  are  right. 
our  actions  are  Just.  And  the  proposition 
that  we  are  right  has  this  time  all  the  f» 
crossed,  and  I's  dotted:  we  have  a  solid 
treaty,  we  pay  handsomely  for  the  rights  we 
exercise,  and  we  are  the  nation  on  which  all 
the  world  depends  for  what  freedom  It  has 
left.  We  must  therefore  remain  strong. 
Capitulation  in  Panama  would  amount  to 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  entire  free 
world. 


[Prom  the  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker, 
Jan.  17,  19641 

Soviet  Dsrva  To  Otjst  UNrrED  Statxs  FnoM 
Panama  Began  in  1946 
(By  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.) 

Washtngton. — The  Soviet  drive  to  ou.^t 
Uncle  Sam  from  Panama  opened  In  early 
1946. 

Alger  Hiss,  a  State  Department  oHlcial  who 
would  later  be  accused  as  a  Soviet  ascent  and 
convicted  of  perjury,  sent  to  the  United  Na- 
tions an  ofllclal  report  in  which  he  listed  the 
Canal  Zone  as  an  occupied  area. 

The  tall,  debonair  State  Department  spe- 
cialist conveniently  overlooked  a  treaty  draft- 
ed In  1903  that  "granik  to  the  United  States 
In  perpetuity,  the  use,  occupation,  and  con- 
trol of  the  (Canal)  Zone."  ' 

The  Hiss  report  «ms  a  "monstrous  aggres- 


sion against  a  valid  and  unblemlahed  title  to 
our  territorial  dMnain,"  charged  Dan  Flood, 
the  Pennsylvania  Democrat  who  would  be- 
come Congress'  chief  expert  on  the  situation 
in  Panama. 

Called  on  the  State  Department  carpet. 
Hiss  smiled  and  then  apologized  for  his  mis- 
t;\ke.     The  mistakes  continued. 

A  year  later,  orders  from  Washington  shut 
down  more  than  100  UJ3.  bases  in  Panama. 
The  directives  followed  bloody,  Communist- 
led  rioting. 

As  the  demonstrations  continued,  so  did 
the  American  retreat.  The  1908  treaty  was 
revLsed  in  1955  to  give  the  Panamanians  rail- 
road properties  vtdued  at  $25  million. 

Congress  objected,  and  then  objected  again 
as  the  -State  E>epartment  laid  plans  to  recog- 
nize Panama's  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
zone. 

Congreesmen  Flood  and  A.  I.  Selden,  the 
latter  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subrommlttee  on  Latin  America,  led  the  flght 
against  appeasement.  On  February  2.  1960, 
the  House  voted  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
(380  to  12)  to  warn  the  President  against 
any  further  concessions. 

The  Chief  Executive  was  specifically  warned 
not  to  permit  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Matters  of  territorial 
sovereignty,  the  House  said,  could  be  altered 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

Within  8  months,  however.  President  Eisen- 
hower had  ordered  the  Panamanian  flag 
flown  alongside  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
zone. 

The  decision  was  assailed  by  Representa- 
tive Flood,  who  called  it  a  major  victory 
for  International  communism  and  said  that 
"Impeachment  of  American  Presidents  has 
been  urged  for  far  less  than  this." 

Representative  Sclden  called  the  move  a 
long-range  bltinder.  He  said,  prophetically, 
"there  Is  a  grave  danger  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Panamanians  will  look  back  on  this 
day  as  a  major  step  in  the  surrender  of 
treaty  rights." 

The  Elsenhower  move  failed  to  placate  the 
Panamanians.  Then  President  Ernesto  de  la 
Guardia  refused  to  attend  the  flag-raising 
ceremonies.  A  group  of  far-left  students 
chanted  "Yankee  go  home."  An  American 
broadcaster  was  stabbed. 

In  recent  years  the  hate-America  cam- 
paign has  been  run  by  Thelma  King,  a 
leather-lunged  leftist  who  has  made  frequent 
tripe  to  Havana.  Miss  King  has  called  for 
"very  violent  revolution  •  •  •  accompanied 
by  firing  squads"  to  drive  the  imperialists 
from  Panama.  A  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  thus  Immune  from  arrest,  she 
helped  touch  off  the  crisis  of  last  week  with 
Inflammatory  broadcasts  over  a  national 
radio. 

Note:  The  present  Canal  Zone  Governor. 
Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  has  come  under  heavy 
contjressional  attack  for  ridiculing  those  who 
oppose  further  retreat  (those  who  claim 
"blind  adherence  to  a  treaty  signed  60  years 
ago"). 

U  N.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  has  been 
quoted  as  telling  the  Panamanians  that  "the 
logical  future  of  this  canal  may  be  some  sort 
of  Internationalization." 


Ukrainian  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  new  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1964 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  46  years 
ago  in  the  great  city  of  Kiev  an  independ- 
ent Ukraine  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
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Released  at  last  from  Moscow's  yoke,  a 
proud  people  anticipated  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  self-government,  but  In  less 
than  3  years  the  Red  army  brutally  re- 
stored Kremlin  tyranny  In  the  Okralne, 
obliterating  the  blazing  fires  of  full  na- 
tionhood. The  Ukraine  Joined  the  long 
list  of  nations  made  captive  by  Russia 
imperialism.  Recollection  of  their  heroic 
resistance  to  Soviet  oppression  rekindles 
hope  for  eventual  independence  and  con- 
tinues to  inspire  freedom-loving  p>€ople 
throughout  the  world.  Not  only  must  we 
preserve  the  memories  of  their  struggle 
by  annual  recognition  in  the  Congress, 
but  this  body  should  establish  a  Captive 
Nations'  Committee  to  better  focus  na- 
tional and  international  attention  on  the 
menace  of  Red  Imperialism.  Even 
though  we  cannot  lift  the  Iron  Curtain 
by  force,  we  can  proclaim  the  truth  that 
we  know  will  eventually  free  the  multi- 
tude of  peoples  who  currently  inhabit 
the  Russian  prisonhouse  of  nations. 


GoTernor  Manoz-Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Applies  a  Double  Standard  in  His 
Promise  To  Politic  for  the  Democrats 
in  the  United  States  in  the  Comini^ 
Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    rLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  called  to  my  attention  a  most  en- 
lightening editorial  in  the  San  Juan  Star 
of  Friday,  January  3,  relating  to  Gover- 
nor Mufioz- Marin  who  very  pointedly 
and,  I  think,  very  erroneously  accused 
President  Eisenhower  of  interfering  with 
the  political  life  of  Puerto  Rico  when  he 
gave  Republican  gubernatorial  candidate 
Luis  A.  Ferre  a  ride  to  Washington  in  his 
airplane,  and  this  sanctimonious  political 
attitude  is  compared  with  the  informa- 
tion exposed  in  this  editorial  to  the  effect 
that  John  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  told  a  re- 
porter of  the  San  Juan  Star  that  San 
Juan  Mayor  Gautier  had  offered  to  help 
the  stateside  Democrats  in  this  year's 
campaign  as  she  had  in  the  past,  and 
also  that  Governor  Munoz  had  offered  to 
help  flght  the  stateside  Democratic  bat- 
tles coming  up  in  the  months  ahead. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  according  to 
Governor  Munoz'  standards,  it  is  per- 
fectly alright  for  him  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  political  campaigns  in  the  United 
States  but  he  becomes  very  irate  and 
improperly  so  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  merely  shows  a  courtesy 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  Is  typical  of  the  dou- 
ble standard  that  Governor  Mufioz  con- 
tinues to  preach  in  Puerto  Rico  which  is 
a  part  of  his  effort  to  de-Americanize 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  preach  antl-U.S. 
propaganda. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  the  editorial  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 


An  Uni.ikk,t  Pkospxct 

John  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  C<Mimilttee,  told  a  reporter  for  this 
paper  yesterday  that  San  Jtian  Ifayor  Dofia 
Fellsa  Rlncon  de  Qautler  had  offered  to  help 
the  stateside  Democrats  In  this  year's  cam- 
paign as  she  has  in  the  past.  This  Isn't  news, 
of  course,  because  Dofia  Fellsa  has  been  an 
effective  campaigner  for  the  Democrats  in 
New  York  for  some  time. 

But  Mr.  Bailey  also  said  that  Governor 
Mufioz  had  offered  to  help  flght  the  stateside 
Democratic  battles  coming  up  In  the  months 
ahead,  and  that  is  news. 

Everybody  in  Puerto  Rico  knows  that  Gov- 
ernor Mufioz  would  never  interfere  in  politics 
outside  Puerto  Rico.  He  made  his  feelings 
clear  about  interference  by  outsiders  tn  local 
politics  in  the  last  election  campaign  when 
the  then  President  Elsenhower  gave  Republi- 
can gubernatorial  candidate  Luis  A.  Ferre  a 
ride  to  Washington  in  his  flying  machine. 

The  Governor  was  so  incensed  by  that  In- 
terference in  local  politics  that  he  had  the 
legislature  approve  a  resolution  censuring 
President  Elsenhower.  That's  how  tmlikely 
it  is  that  the  Governor  will  Interfere  In  local 
politics  on  the  mainland  and  we  hope  Mr. 
Bailey  will  not  be  too  disappointed. 

Either  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  misinformed  or 
Governor  Mufioz  has  had  a  change  of  heart, 
which  we  think  is  quite  improbable.  Having 
the  legislature  pass  a  vote  of  censure  against 
a  President  of  the  United  States  la  an  act  of 
such  serious  proportions  that  it  covild  have 
been  motivated  only  by  a  sincere  and  deep 
conviction  that  Interference  In  anyone's  local 
politics  is  a  very  Improper  thing  to  do. 


Did  President  Win? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vic- 
tory won  by  the  President  when  Con- 
gress came  back  to  guarantee  credit  to 
Russia  for  wheat  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try is  pretty  much  of  an  empty  victory, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Waseca  (Minn.) 
Herald.  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Dn>  President  Win? 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  said  to 
have  won  a  victory  in  Congress  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas,  but  did  he?  He  was  given 
the  right  to  order  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  guarantee  credit  to  Russia  for  wheat  pur- 
chased In  this  country. 

Why  did  the  President  insist  upon  this 
authority?  The  Russians  have  not  asked  for 
credit.  Must  we  do  things  for  the  Russians 
that  they  do  not  expect  of  us  to  do?  How 
soft  can  we  be  on  communism? 

Before  his  untimely  death  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  went  to  great  length  to  point 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  treated' 
like  any  other  cash  customer  in  the  world 
market  who  Is  willing  and  able  to  p>ay  cash 
or  gold. 

President  Kennedy  was  honest  in  his  ex- 
planation to  the  people.  He  sold  the  wheat 
deal  on  its  merits  and  one  of  the  strong 
points  was  the  balancing  of  the  gold  pay- 
ments. Those  who  have  followed  him  have 
not  been  so  honest.  They  have  forgotten 
what  he  said  about  payment  in  cash  or  gold 
and  they  have  fought  the  Congress  to  give 
credit  to  Russia  If  need  be. 

To  a  nation  that  can  spend  billions  on 
space  projects  and"  to  a  nation  which  already 


owes  the  United  States  $1.6  bUlUm  tn  lend- 
lease  aid.  credit  should  be  tbe  last  thing  «• 
think  of  giving. 

We  do  not  expect  that  they  wUl  ask  It. 
This  credit  Idea  is  Just  ammunition  aoma 
people  are  storing  up  for  the  day  irtien  they 
can  make  communist  nations  look  good. 

If  President  Johnscm  scored  a  victory  H  Is 
the  emptiest  one  he  will  ever  ooimt.  It  may 
be  one  he  will  have  a  hard  time  living  down. 


Communist  System  Kotply  Cannot 
Prodnce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKzaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  AliOER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 
weakened  over  the  past  years  because  we 
have  tried  to  tailor  both  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  to  create  a  better  image 
before  the  world.  Tlie  liberals  believe 
that  we  can  win  the  world  struggle 
against  communism  by  adopting  many  of 
their  methods  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
in  no  Instance  has  communism  been  able 
to  compete  with  capitalism. 

The  continued  failure  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia to  grow  enough  food  and  fiber  for  her 
own  people;  the  annual  failures  of  Rus- 
sian industry  to  produce  consumer  goods 
have  never  convinced  the  social  planners 
that  human  beings  just  will  not  work  as 
hard  for  a  master,  be  that  master  gov- 
ernment or  Individual,  than  they  will 
for  themselves.  Repeatedly  the  record 
has  proved  that  freedom  works,  but  we 
still  have  economists  close  to  the  admin- 
istration insisting  that  more  socializa- 
tion is  needed  here  to  improve  our  image 
as  compared  to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  one  question: 
Why  do  we  not  give  our  own  free  enter- 
prise system  full  opportunity  to  work? 
It  has  already  produced  the  highest 
standard  of  living  for  more  people  than 
any  other  system. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  reminds  us  of  Communist 
failures.  Perhaps  it  is  time  we  heed  the 
lesson : 

Hungry  Reds 

Add  cattle  and  hogs  to  the  significant 
shortages  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  that 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  recent  months.  An  official  Soviet  report 
discloses  the  Communists  have  slaugh- 
tered 30  million  head  of  livestock,  in- 
cluding more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
cattle,  because  of  a  feed  shortage  this  winter. 
Coming  on  top  of  the  big  drop  in  wheat 
production,  these  new  food  losses  would  ap- 
pear to  be  little  short  of  sensational,  par- 
ticularly in  a  country  which  has  always  been 
short  of  animal  protein  by  U.S.  standards. 

A  new  study  of  Soviet  agriculture  by  a 
team  of  American  scientists  points  out  that 
livestock  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  milk, 
and  butter,  are  Inefficiently  produced  and 
high  priced  in  Russia.  There  are  formidable 
problems  of  management  of  feed  and  live- 
stock enterprises.  Moreover,  inadequacies  of 
Soviet  systems  of  marketing,  processing,  and 
distribution  are  retarding  efforts  to  increase 
output  Qf  livestock  products. 
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fact  that  this  Is  the  only  firm  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh labor  market  that  Is  taking  advantage 
oi  the  on-the-job  training  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Act. 

This  act  provides  funds  to  broaden  train- 
ing programs  already  In  existence,  and  to 
start  new  programs  where  none  existed  be- 
fore. Purposes  of  the  act  are  to  help  in  re- 
ducing unemployment,  train  the  unskilled 
worker,  or  retrain  the  employee  who  becomes 
the  victim  of  automation  or  flnds  his  skills 
on  the  job  unneeded  because  his  employer 
starts  manufacturing  a  different  product. 

Most  of  the  local  retraining  programs  we 
hear  about  are  the  so-called  Institutional 
type — sponsored  by  schools,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  any  number  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  firms  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area  who  are  In  desperate  need  of  special 
skills  for  their  own  particular  product,  ac- 
cording to  area  labor  department  officials. 
We  would  expect  that  more  firms,  and  trade 
organizations,  would  be  taking  advantage  of 
this  program.    This  is  not  the  case. 

Business  active  participation  in  the  re- 
training program  Is  paramount  to  its  suc- 
cess. We  hope  that  more  businessmen  will 
take  a  new  look  at  the  Manpower  Act  as  it 
may  serve  them  directly. 

We  think  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and-  Training,  which  supervises  the  on- 
the-job  training  program,  should  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  better  Inform  the  local  busi- 
ness community  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Act.  If  this  department  needs 
strengthening  to  carry  otit  an  effective  pro- 
gram, this  should  be  done.  KQV-Radlo 
thinks  on-the-job  training  holds  a  big  poten- 
tial for  cutting  Into  the  local  unemployment 
situation,  and  we  think  more  emphasis 
should  be  put  in  this  area  In  the  future. 


Support  for  a  Delay  in  Lonar  Landing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHTNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
257  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  extending  the  time  fixed  as 
the  goal  for  accomplishing  a  manned 
flight  to  the  moon  and  safe  return  to 
1975.  The  present  goal  is  to  accomplish 
this  before  1970. 

As  stated  in  my  resolution  the  ex- 
tended date  ifi  for  three  purposes  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  In  order  to  provide  the  flexibil- 
ity needed  to  assure  the  selection  of  a 
launching  date  which  will  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  avoid  all  known 
natural  hazards  encountered  in  a 
manned  flight  to  the  moon  and  return; 
and 

Second.  In  order  to  provide  the  flexi- 
bility needed  by  the  scientists,  engineers, 
and  others  engaged  in  working  out  the 
complex  details  of  the  preparations  for 
a  successful  manned  flight  to  the  moon 
and  safe  return;  and 

Third.  In  order  to  lessen  the  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  budgeting  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Ctoverrunent  which 
can  occur  in  cases  of  so-called  crash 
programs  to  meet  an  artiflcial  deadline. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
extraneous  material  I  submit  an  edi- 


torial which  appeared  in  the  January  17 
New  York  Times.  This  editorial  sup- 
ports my  view,  except  that  I  would  never 
delay  this  project  to  make  it  an  inter- 
national effort  aa^  the  New  York  Times 
suggests — at  least  not  if  such  an  ar- 
rangement for  international  cooperation 
included  the  Soviet  Union.  After  all, 
there  is  testimony  stating  that  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  technology  is  militarily 
strategic,  but  otherwise  the  arguments 
for  postponement  make  sense  and  sup- 
port the  passage  of  my  resolution. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Needed  :    LtJNAa   Sajutt 

There  are  growng  signs  that  official  Wash- 
ington m.ay  tie  gathering  up  Its  courage  for 
a  badly  needed  decision  to  free  this  country 
from  the  conviction  that  a  man  must  be 
landed  on  the  moon  by  1969.  President 
Johnson's  proposed  1965  civilian  space  budg- 
et of  $5  3  billion  Is  «600  million  less  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  best  that  NASA  Administrator  James 
E,  Webb  can  say  now  Is  that  we  still  have  a 
flsrhting  chance  of  achieving  the  objective 
this  decade,  though  he  admits  we  have  lost 
all  our  leeway.  Meanwhile,  Senator  Cunton 
P.  Anderson  has  called  attention  to  a  serious 
danger  manned  spacv  travel  will  face  at  the 
end  of  this  decade.  At  that  time,  the  sun 
will  be  near  the  maximum  point  of  the  solar 
Btorm  cycle  with  consequently  high  proba- 
bility of  intense  radiation.  There  are  already 
enough  hazards  in  the  enterprise  without 
courting  this  particular  one  Whose  risks 
would  be  minimized  if  the  attempt  were 
made  in  the  mld-1970's  Instead  of  several 
years  earlier. 

The  case  for  the  1969  target  date  Is  even 
less  defensible  now  than  It  was  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  first  proposed  it.  The  likeli- 
hood that  the  Soviet  Union  is  shooting  for 
a  manned  lunar  landing  this  decade  has  been 
reduced  by  Premier  Khmahchev's  own  state- 
ment, by  the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency's 
estimate  of  Soviet  economic  difficulties,  and 
by  the  latest  evidence  of  maJcM-  Soviet  domes- 
tic capital  Investment  cutbacks.  Moreover, 
since  the  goal  was  first  proclaimed,  there 
has  been  enough  slippage  In  the  Nation's 
lunar  program  and  enough  technical  dlffi- 
ctiities  have  been  encountered  to  make  It 
dubious  that  the  project  oan  be  achieved 
on  schediUe,  even  If  all  the  funds  requested 
were  to  be  granted. 

Washington  may  be  deterred  from  a  frank 
change  In  target  date  by  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Nation's  prestige  abroad.  We 
are  much  more  impressed  by  the  possible 
consequences  to  Amerloan  prestige  of  an 
attempt  mounted  In  hurried  frenzy  and  end- 
ing disftstrously  for  the  men  directly  in- 
volved. 

A  delay,  too,  may  Increase  the  chance 
that  the  project  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  wUl  become  an  International  effort, 
mobilizing  all  the  resources  of  world  tech- 
nology. That  certainly  woiUd  be  most  ap- 
propriate for  man's  first  landing  In  the 
cosmos  beyond  this  tiny  planet. 


The  Civil  Rights  BiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Kississippx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
a  timely  WKRC-radlo  and  WKRC-TV 
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editorial,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    I  hope  that 
all  the  Members  may  read  it  with  proflt. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Thx   Civn.   Rights   Bnj. 

No  one  can  deny  the  words  "civil  rights" 
are  among  the  most  used,  if  least  under- 
stood, in  the  American  language.  Dictionary 
definitions  don't  help,  because  in  the  last 
analysis,  everyone  claims  his  civU  rights  to 
be  what  he  wants  them  to  be,  irrespective 
of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  others. 

So  It  Is  with  the  hotly  contested  civU 
rights  bill,  or  House  Resolution  7152,  caus^ 
Ing  such  a  ruckus  In  the  88th  Congress. 

According  to  accepted  political  conven- 
tion, to  be  In  favor  of  the  bill  is  to  be  com- 
passionate; to  be  a  friend  of  all  minorities; 
to  be  Just,  and  to  walk  in  the  shadow  of 
Jefferson,  Marshall,  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
To  be  against  the  bill  Is  to  be  a  racist;  to  be 
bigoted;  and  to  yearn  for  a  return  of  slavery, 
or  at  beat  to  a  form  of  aristocracy  and 
peasantry. 

We  believe  this  is  pure  nonsense.  It  Just 
Isn't  that  simple.  There  Is  no  question  that 
discriminatory  practices  are  Intolerable  in 
the  conduct  of  any  public  business.  There 
Is  likewise  no  question  that  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  existing  body  of  law  forbids  the 
willful  denial  of  rights  to  any  citizen  based 
upon  racial,  religious,  or  other  personal  dis- 
crimination. 

The  key  question,  as  we  see  it.  Is  how  many 
civil  rights  must  be  relinquished  upon  the 
part  of  the  majority  In  order  to  assiu^  other 
rights  to  a  minority.  In  short,  how  much 
freedom  should  be  surrendered  In  order  to 
guarantee  freedom? 

Porty  years  ago  this  Nation  went  through 
a  palnfiU  and  costly  lesson  in  the  morality 
and  efficacy  of  trying  to  enforce  morality 
through  law.  The  prohibition  amendment, 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  people,  was 
a  total  disaster.  It  Is  our  sober  view  that 
such  a  measure  as  this  proposed  public  ac- 
conunodatlon  law,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  will  have  the  same  dis- 
astrous results.  If  passed,  they  will  In- 
evitably discriminate  against  the  -freedom 
of  choice  of  the  overwhelming  majority  -©f 
our  citizens. 


Editorial  Questions  Wisdom  of  Tax  Cut 
at    This    Time 
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Monday ,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  we 
may  be  reminded  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  of  a  tax  cut.  I  would 
like  to  include,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "It's  Time  To  Ask 
Why": 

It's  Timk  To  Ask  Why 
As  the  tax  cut  bill   goes  before  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Members  of  that  body  can  look  about 
them  and  see  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
prosperity. 

The  administration's  own  experts  tell  us 
that  the  gross  national  product  Is  setting  new 
records.  Personal  Income  Is  higher  than  ever 
before.  The  stock  market  has  been  setting 
new  records  almost  dally.  Even  profits, 
though  lagging  proportionally,  are  at  new 
peaks.  Only  in  unemployment  are  the  figures 
less  than  rosy — and  here,  we  are  told  (rightly 
or  wrongly),  our  troubles  are  the  result  (k 
automation,  not  of  a  sagging  economy. 


The  Senators  should  restrain  their  eager- 
ness to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  taxpaywn 
and  ask  themselves  jxist  what  this  tax  cut 
Is  supposed  to  achieve,  and  why  it  is  neces- 
sary now. 

WTiy.  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  vote  a  tax  cut  which  was  designed 
to  revive  what  Mr.  Kennedy's  advisers  re- 
garded at  that  time  as  a  sluggish  economy? 
In  the  face  of  the  business  Improvement 
which  has  accompanied  2  years  of  delay  in 
enacting  the  tax  cut,  how  can  Mr.  Johnson 
say  that  "^ach  day's  delay"  is  damaging 
business?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  adding  to 
our  staggering  deficits  when  Inflation  is  al- 
ready threatening  again  and  when  even  the 
Keynesians  warned  against  deficits  in  good 
times? 

No  doubt  some  Senators  will  try  to  quote 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  the  President's  economic 
adviser  and  chief  architect  of  the  tax  cut. 
By  cutting  taxes,  he  says,  we  will  rals^  tax 
revenues.  By  Increasing  our  deficits,  we  will 
ultimately  reduce  them. 

We  wonder  how  many  Senators  understand 
or  honestly  believe  Dr.  Heller's  arguments. 
How  many  can  explain  the  "multiplier  ef- 
fect," which  is  supposed  to  convert  a  reduc- 
tion In  taxes  Into  a  rise  in  production  so 
great  that  the  resulting  taxes  offset  the  tax 
cut.  How  many  of  them  can  expound  Intel- 
ligibly on  why  the  "accelerator  effect"  should 
stimulate  inventories  and  thus  put  idle 
plants  to  work? 

The  tax  cut  was  imperative,  we  were  once 
told,  because  Russia's  annual  rate  of  growth 
was  6  or  7  percent,  or  more  than  double  ours. 
Russia  was  gaining  on  us.  We  had  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose. 

Yet  the  tax  cut  has  been  put  off  and  put 
off  and  now  the  CIA  informs  us  that,  in  fact. 
Russia's  growth  rate  Is  barely  3  percent  and 
ours  is  higher.  We  are  increasing  our  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Naturally  we  would  all  like  to  see  our  taxes 
cut.  A  shift  of  some  spending  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  private  hands  would  mean  more 
risk  taking,  more  improvements,  more  effi- 
ciency, and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  But 
a  shift  of  spending  isn't  what  the  adminis- 
tration proposes.  It  wants  to  keep  on  spend- 
ing as  much  as  it  already  is  spending  (and 
no  doubt  more).  If  Dr.  Heller's  theory  is 
right,  under  such  conditions,  then  why  not 
abolish  aU  taxes  and  watch  both  the  economy 
and  the  Government's  revenue  soar?  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense. 

True,  failure  to  cut  taxes  now  after  talk- 
ing about  It  tor  so  long  would  disappoint 
some  taxpayers,  especially  Investors.  But  the 
Senators  should  consider  carefully  which  is 
the  greater  risk;  this  temporary  disappoint- 
ment, or  the  many  graver  dangers  and  un- 
certainties (of  which  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  have  been  a  mere  preview) 
which  we  would  Invite  by  piling  new  deficits 
on  top  of  old  ones.  Representative  Ctrans, 
Republican,  of  Missouri,  rightly  calls  this 
gambling  with  the  Nation's  economic  health. 

As  the  tax  cut  debate  gets  underway,  every 
one  of  the  100  Senators  should  also,  in  a  fig- 
urative sense,  be  "from  Missouri." 


The  Yovoig  Country  Discovers  Its  Past 


fIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   UINN^SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Fred  Schwengkl,  in  his 


work  on  the  book,  "We  the  People,"  will 
be  long  remembered.  As  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  appreciated  his  efforts  in  bringing 
to  the  public's  attention  some  of  the  his- 
torical backgroimd  of  our  Capitol  and  I 
felt  this  document  was  so  interesting  and 
so  well  done  that  I  sent  several  copies  to 
my  relatives  In  Denmark.  Recently  I 
observed  a  story  in  Jyllands-Posten,  Den- 
mark, making  reference  to  this  publica- 
tion, and  I  herewith  attach,  for  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues,  a  translation  of  the 
article : 
On  a  Journey  of  Discovert  Underneath  thk 

Cttt  or  Washington — thx  Young  Country 

Discovers  Its  Past 

Fred  Schwzmgel  Is  2  meters  tall  and  58 
years  old  and  elected  as  Republican  Congress- 
man In  the  farmer  State  of  Iowa.  He  has 
an  unusiial  hobby.  He  wants  to  know  all 
about  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

"This  building  fascinated  me  when  I,  a 
few  years  ago.  first  came  here  as  a  freshman 
Congressman,"  he  states.  "I  am  still  not 
quite  acquainted  with  it." 

Well  if  ScHwxNGEL  is  not  acquainted  with 
it,  then  no  one  is. 

At  every  opportunity  does  he  crawl  down 
In  the  sewers  tinder  the  buUding  to  inspect 
It  from  underground. 

He  has  put  the  result  of  his  Investlgatlona 
in  a  book  which  has  Just  been  published  and 
is  entitled  "We  the  People."  It  is  sold  as 
fast  as  hot  cakes. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  publishing  of  the 
book,  the  author  showed  the  Capitol  over  and 
above  the  tourist's  \isual  rounds.  The  tour 
underneath  the  building  can  be  compared 
with  a  tour  through  the  old  castle  cata- 
combs (this  is  referring  to  the  ancient  castle 
in  Copenhagen  over  which  the  newer  castle 
Christlansborg  Is  built,  and  which  Is  now  the 
seat  of  the  Danish  Government)  or  the  dark 
catacombs  in  Paris.  Underneath  the  Capitol 
ScHWXNGEL  has  discovered  an  oven,  which  the 
soldiers  used  for  baking  bread  during  the 
ClvU  War  weU  over  100  years  ago,  and  not 
far  from  there  has  he  found  a  luxury  marble 
bathroom  which  the  Senators  used  in  the 
previous  century. 

In  the  catacombs  also  exist  machinery  dat- 
ing from  1880  but  despite  all  technical 
progress  they  are  still  used  to  air  condition 
the  Senate. 


Charleston  Air   Force    Base   Personnel: 
Angels  of  Mercy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  south  carouma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thinking  Americans  were 
stunned  and  shocked  with  the  recent 
eruption  of  bloody  violence  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

The  pathos  and  tragedy  of  women  and 
little  children  fleeing  their  homes 
brought  home  sharply  the  ever  growing 
menace  being  exported  from  Castro's 
Cuba.  In  my  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  Air  Force  base  at  Charleston 
became  a  key  point  for  the  quickest  and 
safest  evacuation  of  these  Americans. 

The  men  and  women  at  Charleston 
Air  Force  Base  did  an  outstanding  job 
under  hectic  conditions.  OflBcers,  en- 
listed men,  and  their  wives  became  a 
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that  the  women  and  children  would  be  taken 
care  of  properly  and  sent  to  their  destina- 
tions as  soon  as  possible.  Preparations  were 
made  to  take  care  of  all  their  needs  from 
medical  services  to  transix>rtatlon. 

Among  the  first  groups  to  get  Into  action 
were  the  base  chaplains  and  ladies  organi- 
sations of  the  chapel.  Under  the  direction 
of  Lt.  Col.  Leonard  S.  Edmonds,  base  chap- 
lain, a-  drive  was  started  to  collect  warm 
clothing  for  the  evacuees,  as  many  of  them 
had  to  leave  Panama  with  very  few  of  their 
personaJ  belongings.  In  some  cases  the 
women  and  children  arrived  here  with  only 
the  clothes  they  were  wearing.  Warm  cloth- 
ing was  a  must  for  the  evacuees  as  they  ar- 
rived from  the  warm,  humid  temperatures 
of  Panama  and  were  greeted  by  near  freezing 
temperatures  here. 

By  the  time  the  first  aircraft  arrived,  ap- 
proximately 35  large  cardboard  boxes  of 
clothing  had  been  collected  from  families 
living  in  the  area.  Charleston  merchants 
also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  travelers  by  send- 
ing boxes  of  clothing  to  the  base  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Other  agencies  also  swung  Into  action  to 
provide  aid  for  the  evacuees.  Members  of 
the  1608th  Air  Terminal  Squadron,  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Dales,  began 
preparing  the  terminal  area  for  the  great  In- 
fiux  of  passengers.  Volunteers  to  escort  the 
evacuees  were  organized  by  Staff  M.  Sgt.  R.  H. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Terminal  Square  first  sergeant, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  Gray  Ladles,  Family  Serv- 
ices, and  other  groups  began  preparing  to  aid 
the  dependents. 

When  the  first  aircraft  arrived  all  prepara- 
tions had  been  completed.  As  the  women 
and  children  came  off  the  aircraft  they  were 
quickly  ushered  into  the  passenger  terminal 
briefing  room  where  they  were  told  of  the 
procedures  required  before  they  could  be  on 
the  way  to  their  destinations  In  the  Uinted 
States. 

After  the  first  jurival  the  operation  became 
almost  routine.  Young  airmen — who  prob- 
ably had  never  held  babies  before — were  get- 
ting lessons  from  the  women  on  taking  care 
of  youngsters,  feeding  babies,  and  generally 
babysitting  for  the  mothers  while  travel  re- 
quests were  completed  and  'mothers  called 
relatives  to  let  them  know  that  they  were 
safe  In  Charleston  and  would  be  home  soon. 
Several  hundred  telephone  calls  were  made 
by  the  evacuees  to  relatives  throughout  the 
country.  This  service  was  provided  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

In  most  cases  by  the  time  one  alrcraftload 
of  evacuees,  generally  60  persons,  were  proc- 
essed and  ready  to  be  on  their  way,  another 
aircraft  arrived.  As  each  aircraft  arrived 
with  the  women  and  children,  they  were 
greeted  by  escorts,  cleared  through  customs, 
fitted  with  warm  clothing,  helped  to  find 
lodging  on  the  base — If  necessary — and  trans- 
portation to  their  destination  was  arranged. 

The  fljst  aircraft  touched  down  here  at 
0:30  pjn.  January  15.  By  late  afternoon. 
January  30,  the  10th  mission  had  landed  and 
some  1,100  people  were  safe  In  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number  approximately  475 
were  women,  610  were  children,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  military  personnel  who  were 
allowed  to  acccmpany  their  families  home 
because  their  military  tours  In  Panama  were 
completed. 

Dependents,  who  were  evacuated  through 
the  Charleston  aerial  l>ort  of  embarkation, 
were  people  who  went  to  Panama  with  their 
husbcmds  and  fathers,  but  who  did  not  have 
government  housing  when  the  rioting  broke 
out.  When  the  rioting  began,  they 'made  a 
dash  for  safety  and.  In  their  haste,  left  most 
of  their  clothing  and  other  possessions  be- 
hind. 

The  C-118  aircraft  fiown  in  the  evacuation 
were  from  the  1611th  Air  Transport  Wing, 
McGulre  AFB,  N.J.  A  team  of  10  mainte- 
nance specialists  from  McQulre  were  fiown 
to  Charleston  to  assist  in  providing  turn- 
around maintenance  on  the  aircraft. 


; 


According  to  many  veteran  officials  of  the 
base,  the  entire  operation  was  handled  very 
smoothly  and  there  were  no  significant  dif- 
ficulties during  the  airlift. 

Volunteers  Assist  Evacuees 
(By  T.  Sgt.  Milton  J.  Sheely) 

Say  what  you  may  or  what  you  might 
think,  but  according  to  this  writer  the  big 
news  story  of  the  week  took  place  here  when 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Serrloe  brought 
the  dependents  of  Armed  Forces  personnel 
from  Panama  to  Charleston  AFB. 

Last  Wednesday  night,  a  C-118  aircraft 
screeched  to  a  final  stop  In  front  of  the 
1608th  Air  Passenger  Terminal  and  after 
clearing  UJS.  Customs  and  Immigration, 
began  the  procedure  of  off-loading  the 
volunteer  retiu'nees  from  Panama. 

Stepping  out  from  the  aircraft  into  the 
cold,  bitter  night  air  at  Charleston  AFB,  the 
dependents  were  greeted  by  the  terminal 
personnel  and  received  help  with  their  chil- 
dren from  volunteer  airmen  who  carried  the 
youngsters  down  the  steep  steps  and  into 
the  warm  shelter  of  the  terminal  briefing 
room.  The  wives  and  kids  were  lightly 
dressed,  many  of  the  women  were  pregnant, 
and  looked  as  though  they  could  use  help, 
hot  coffee,  warm  clothes  and  a  friendly 
smile. 

More  than  that  actually  greeted  them  after 
they  completed  their  processing  through  the 
Charleston  AFB  Port  of  Entry.  Once  they 
were  through  with  the  formality  of  getting 
back  Into  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
were  on  their  own.  After  getting  their  com- 
mercial rail,  bus  or  air  line  tickets,  the 
dependents  were  guided  Into  the  main  pas- 
senger terminal  where  they  were  greeted 
by  numerous  volunteer  workers  from 
Charleston  AFB. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  cover  the  entire 
passenger  terminal  and  see  Just  how 
smoothly  an  operation  such  as  this  can  be 
carried  out. 

I  saw  an  air  policeman  on  duty  directing 
p>assenger  traffic  holding  a  large,  two-month- 
old  boy.  The  man  told  me  that  the  young- 
ster wouldn't  let  anyone  eles  hold  him,  so 
he  took  over  the  Job.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Spung  lad  fell  asleep  on  the  AP's  shoulder 
and  was  later  placed  In  a  nursery  crib. 

Red  Cross,  Gray  Ladles,  and  Family  Service 
volunteers  were  seen  ever3rwhere.  carrying 
babies,  or  holding  on  the  younger  children, 
taking  them  to  the  restrooms,  to  the  nursery 
or  television  room  or  making  them  comfort- 
able BO  they  could  sleep.  And  many  a  young 
airman,  during  this  busy  night,  had  his 
first  crack  at  changing  a  diaper  on  one  of 
the  chldlren  in  the  nursery.  Other  volun- 
teers took  the  mothers  to  the  rear  of  the 
terminal  to  fit  them  with  clothing  provided 
through  the  efforts  of  the  base  chaplain 
and  other  base  services  through  the  base- 
wlde  clothing  drives. 

Early  In  the  evening  I  saw  our  general's 
wife  slip  through  the  crowd  and  take  her 
position  behind  the  Red  Cross  desk  and 
begin  the  Job  of  assisting  the  dependents  to 
complete  forms,  place  long-dlstanoe  phone 
calls  to  relatives  and  answer  many  questions 
the  people  had  to  ask.  Also  Included  were 
the  young  Jango  volunteers  who  wore  the 
fioors  smooth  with  their  long  hours  of  as- 
sistance to  the  dependents  and  babies  In 
the  nursery. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
"teamwork"  between  people  that  I  have  ever 
seen  at  any  one  time.  Everything  went  like 
clockwork  •  •  •  no  snags,  no  confusion, 
and  no  one  standing  around  wondering  what 
to  do  next.  Every  person  taking  a  part  In 
the  helping  hand  hiid  a  personal  dedication 
in  making  life  a  bit  more  comfortable  and 
easier  for  the  dependents. 

A  long  line  of  Air  Force  blue  snaked  from 
the  U.S.  Customs  area  back  through  the 
commercial  ticket  section  of  the  terminal. 
I  spoke  to  the  40  airmen  and  asked  them, 
"How  about  It  fellows,  are  all  of  you  volim- 
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toers?  Are  you  sure  you  weren't  placed  on 
a  list  and  told  you  would  be  at  such  and 
such  a  place  to  render  assistance  tonight?" 
Every  one  of  the  airmen  definitely  stated  that 
they  wanted  to  help-  this  was  a  chance  to 
really  do  something  worthwhile,  leaving  each 
one  of  them  with  a  feeling  of  personal  satis- 
faction, of  warmhearted  accomplishment. 
Not  only  did  they  help  carry  the  small 
children  off  the  aircraft,  but  also  carried 
luggage  and  purchased  tickets  for  the  de- 
pendents. 

Not  many  people  visited  the  nursery.  I 
Imagine,  but  Family  Services  and  Red  Cross 
volunteers  really  received  a  workout  there. 
Babies  and  older  kids  needed  clothing  or 
a  couple  of  diaper  changes,  food  and  com- 
fort and  the  volunteers  certainly  took  care 
of  this  operation.  The  mothers  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  their  children  and  were  free 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
departure  from  Charleston   Air  Force  Base. 

The  one  thing  that  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  else  is  this:  If  I  should  be 
overseas  and  have  to  send  my  wife  and 
three  children  home  with  practically  noth- 
ing In  the  way  of  clothes,  money  or  other 
personal  items,  I  now  know  that  somewhere, 
and  especially  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base, 
that  they  will  receive  the  attention  they  will 
need  In  the  way  of  moral  support,  clothing, 
housing,  food,  transportation,  and  medical 
assistance. 

When  we  all  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
ourselves  we  know  that  we  will  help  those 
people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
And  to  me,  as  it  may  be  to  you,  this  Is  a 
comforting  feeling. 


Problemi  m  A^culhire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF   SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
which  was  recently  delivered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Ancher 
Nelsen. 

His  speech  Is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  beef  industry  and  the 
whole  general  area  of  agriculture.  It  Is 
importaait  that  we  all  become  aware  of 
the  problems  posed  by  foreign  competi- 
tion In  agriculture  because  It  directly 
or  Indirectly  affects  each  one  of  us  and 
It  certainly  has  a  telling  effect  on  the 
national  economy  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  farmer.  Mr.  Nelsen  speaks 
from  personal  experience  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  him  for  his  discus- 
sion of  this  vital  area  of  concern. 

The  address  follows: 
Speech  bt  CoKqasssiCAir  Anches  Nelsen  on 
JANUAET  31,  1964,  Betou  the  Minnesota 
State    IifsETiNO    of    National    Livestock 
FE)D>Eas  Association  at  Olivia,  Minn. 

This  was  a  most  welcome  invitation.  It 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  come  back  to 
the  farm  this  weekend  and  also  gives  me 
the  opjxjrtunlty  to  visit  in  Renville  County — 
the  county  In  which  I  was  bom. 

For  months  we  have  heard  much  talk 
about  the  tremendous  losses  that  cattle  feed- 
ers have  suffered  and  likewise  we  take  noto 
of  the  fact  that  farm  parity  of  Income,  ac- 


cording to  USDA  analyses,  is  the  lowest  since 
IdSO.  For  these  reasons  I  think  It  very 
pertinent  that  farm  folks  get  together  and 
discuss  the  plight  we  are  in  with  the  hope 
that  some  resolution  to  the  problem  may 
be  reached.  We  all  realize  that  agricul- 
ture cannot  remain  In  a  slump  without  the 
entire  economy  of  our  country  suffering  by 
a  recession  and  finally  a  depression. 

Those  of  us  who  really  operate  farms  find 
that  we  are  constantly  faced  with  tax  In- 
creases, and  cost  of  equipment  rises  while 
Income  declines.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
long  been  treated  to  the  wild  promises  of 
smooth  politicians  who  have  practiced  good 
politics  but  poor  economics. 

LONO-RANCE  PLANNING  NEEDED 

Through  the  years  I  have  watched  with 
Interest  political  trends  and  tactics,  and 
looking  back,  we  observe  many  things  and 
among  them  the  admonition  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  once  said,  "Let  us  look  backvirard 
BO  that  we  may  better  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward." 

Looking  backward  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  among  many  farm  leaders  in  the  past, 
one  stands  out  as  exemplary.  This  man  has 
been  sound;  he  has  been  courageous.  And 
the  man  to  whom  I  refer  Is  U.S.  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  a  Demo- 
crat and  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Anderson,  way  back  In  1947  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  long-range  farm 
program  was  necessary.  He  felt  that  we  need- 
ed a  program  that  would  establish  some  sort 
of  a  floor  under  agricultural  prices,  but  such 
a  program  should  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  our  systems  above  this  floor. 
This  would  permit  the  normal  processes  of 
marketing,  merchandising,  and  competition 
to  work  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

In  1948  both  political  parties  endorsed  the 
Anderson  thecwr;  but  In  1949  the  Brannan 
plan  came  Into  the  picture  and  from  that 
day  on,  a  battle  continued  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  high  supports  versus 
low  supports,  and  politicians  trying  to  out- 
promise  one  another.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  no  uniformity  of  policy  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  prove  anything,  and  in 
my  Judgment,  the  farmer  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  mistakes  that  have  been  made  through 
political  motivation,  and  agriculture  has  suf- 
fered because  of  It. 

In  our  farming  operation  at  Hutchinson 
we  are  not  In  the  cattle  feeding  business. 
My  son  and  I  have  a  dairy  herd  and  have 
about  125  head  of  Holstelns  on  o\ir  farm, 
but  we  are  concerned  about  cattle  prices 
because,  as  you  know,  when  you  maintain 
a  herd  of  milk  cows  there  is  a  great  turnover 
in  animals  that  go  off  to  slaughter.  The 
problems  of  agriculture  are  all  related, 
whether  you  be  a  wheat  farmer,  a  dairy 
farmer,  or  a  cattle  feeder. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  we  have  all 
worked  with  farm  organizations  to  develop 
marketing  facilities.  We  have  struggled  to 
keep  our  competitive  marketing  facilities 
going,  and  we  have  organized  farm  coopera- 
tives in  the  hope  that  these  competitive  fa- 
cilities In  our  free  enterprise  system  could 
Improve  the  position  of  the  farmer. 

We  have  worked  with  farm  organizations 
In  the  hope  that  programs  could  be  devel- 
oped not  with  the  idea  of  a  subsidy  frran  the 
taxpayer,  but  with  the  hope  that  farm  In- 
come could  be  stabilised  In  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country  as  well  as  the  farmer.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  we  are  a  bit  dis- 
couraged at  this  point  with  parity  at  77  per- 
cent, beef  prices  low,  hog  prices  down,  taxes 
up.  family  farms  decreasing. 

CAUSE    FOB   CONCERN 

When  circumstances  like  this  develc^.  we 
Immediately  start  looking  for  the  cavise.  We 
all  know  that  a  big  factor  as  far  as  livestock 
Is  concerned  has  been  Imports,  which  have 
been  Increasing  rapidly  In  late  years — and 
I  Intend  to  touch  on  that  later.    But  first. 


I  think  we  need  to  review  the  handling  of 
farm  programs  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture where,  in  my  Judgment,  a  great  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  present  circumstances 
rests. 

Reviewing  legislation  and  policy  since  1 
have  been  in  Congress,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  1960  when  the  first  feed  grain 
bUl  came  to  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion, we  found  to  our  surprise  that  the  high- 
support  theory  had  been  dropp>ed,  and  in- 
stead, a  support  level  of  74  percent  of  parity 
resulted  from  Department  decision,  with  a 
provision  in  the  bill  allowing  the  Secretary 
to  sell  Commodity  Credit  surpluses  substan- 
tially below  support  prices.  The  theory  of 
the  Buperplanners  was  that  if  Government 
prices  were  higher  than  market  prices,  the 
noncooperatlng  farmer  would  be  punished 
with  low  prices  and  would  be  driven  into  the 
program  because  of  this  price  differential. 
Such  an  arrangement,  of  course,  would  tend 
to  make  support  prices  the  celling  price,  and 
the  story  is  well  known  that  Commodity 
Credit  dumped  grain  on  the  market  in  ex- 
cessive amounts.  For  example,  in  the  year 
1963-63,  October  1  to  September  30,  over  700 
million  bushels  of  com  were  dumped.  In  the 
year  1961-63,  900  million  bushels  of  com 
were  sold.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  3-year 
period,  365  million  hundredweights  of  grain 
sorghum  was  sold.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  3  billion  bushels  of  com.  This 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  total  carry- 
over of  corn  In  1961. 

In  turn,  this  depressed  the  price  of  ccx-n. 
which,  of  course,  encouraged  the  producer 
to  move  into  the  livestock  feeding  program, 
having  in  mind  the  bid  statement  that  cheap 
feed  means  cheap  livestock.  As  a  result  of 
this  dumping  of  corn.  Commodity  Credit  com 
was  avaUable  in  the  market  at  figures  as  low 
as  80  cents  a  biishel. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  what  one  of  our  best 
known  farm  leaders  has  to  say.  M.  ^ 
Thatcher,  general  manager  of  the  Fanners 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  told  Its 
annual  meeting  last  month : 

"Since  January  1961.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  business.  In  that  time  it  has  sold 
the  stupendous  total  of  3.5  billion  bushels. 
That's  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
all  the  grain  moving  In  commercial  chain- 
nels.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
a  vast  organization  that  has  offices  In  almost 
every  county,  unlimited  finances,  giant  cen- 
tral computers  and  arbitrary  control  over  all 
the  rules. 

"Millions  of  dollars  of  Inocnne  that  should 
have  sustained  the  private  enterprise  mar- 
keting system  which  is  essential  year  In  and 
year  out  to  your  marketing  service,  are  build- 
ing this  vast  Government  machine.  This 
must  end.  Either  fanners  must  get  out  of 
the  business  of  grain  marketing,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment must  get  out." 

The  next  serious  error  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  was  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  States  were  declared  to  be  feed  deficit 
areas  and  a  preferred  freight  rate,  not  avail- 
able to  the  cooperative  elevators  and  the 
private  grain  trade,  was  established,  knovm 
as  the  section  22  freight  rate  provision. 

Great  amounts  of  feed  grain  moved  Into 
the  South.  This  stimulated  the  poultry  in- 
dustry to  vast  proportions  which,  of  course, 
becomes  a  competitive  meat  product. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  talk  of  the 
chicken  war  in  the  world  market.  I  refer 
to  the  August  19  edition  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Herald,  on  page  9,  where  an  article 
remarks  that  "chickens  come  home  to  roost." 
This  article  points  out  that  the  sale  of  Com- 
modity Credit  grain  at  bargain  rates  stim- 
ulated the  Common  Market  countries  Into  a 
realization  of  the  competition  they  would 
have  in  their  domestic  market  so  they  ad- 
Justed  their  import  levies  on  feed  grain. 

Next,  the  southern  broiler  producers,  who 
were  favored  with  bargain  freight  rates  wnij 
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There  Is  no  comfcwt  in  the  comment  re- 
cently at  Senator  Aikxn,  at  Vermont,  re- 
spected voice  of  agriculture  and  one  at  our 
most  Intematlonal-mlnded  Senators,  when 
he  said.  "American  agrlciilture  Is  being 
traded  off  for  the  benefit  of  our  industries." 

And  there  la  no  comfort  in  the  attitude  of 
our  own  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  per- 
sisted in  saying  all  last  year  that  beef  im- 
ports were  having  little  or  no  effect  on  beef 
prices.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1963 
ova  beef  imparts  represented  11  percent  of 
our  own  production,  compared  to  less  than 
4  percent  a  scant  6  years  ago.  Obviously  we 
can  use  some  imports  to  match  our  needs, 
and  perhaps  4  or  5  jjercent  of  production  Is 
fair  enough,  but  one  would  have  to  be  blind 
Indeed  to  contend  that  letting  a  billion 
pounds  of  beef  into  the  country  In  a  year 
Is  having  no  effect  on  our  own  prices. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  our  own  live- 
stock population  Is  gaining  steadily,  as  we 
Americans  are  now  eating  twice  as  much  beef 
per  capita  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  and  as 
prices  have  been  attractive.  But,  as  Sena- 
tor Allott.  of  Colorado,  said  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  "When  the  number  of  cattle 
has  Increased  only  4  percent,  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
count for  a  25  p>€rcent  decrease  in  price." 

And  then  bear  this  In  mind,  as  Senator 
Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  said  recently:  "Our 
trade  representatives  will  go  to  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  armed  with  authority 
to  reduce  the  present  tariff  on  these  meat 
products  by  50  percent,  or  even  to  zero." 

Well,  we've  tried — goodness  knows,  we've 
tried.  We  have  had  to  fight  the  argument 
that  most  Australian  beef  becomes  American 
hamburger,  and  therefore  does  not  compete 
with  our  high  quality  cuts — silly  argument, 
isn't  It.  esjjeclally  when  we  remember  that 
30  percent  of  any  fed  beef  carcass  goes  into 
hamburger,  whether  that  beef  ha,'?  talked 
with  an  Australian  or  an  Amerlc.m  accent. 

USDA    AP.\THY 

Months  ago  I  pleaded  with  Secretary  Free- 
man to  do  something  about  it.  I  quoted 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  problem,  and  got  no 
response.  I  tried  again  a  month  later,  and 
got  another  burst  of  silence.  So  next, 
shortly  before  we  quit  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas, I  wrote  Chairman  Coolet,  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  told  him  of  the 
inability  to  get  action  or  even  response  from 
the  Secretary;  I  reminded  him  of  the  sharp 
Increase  In  Imports  and  the  sharp  decline  In 
prices;  I  reminded  him  of  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  the  livestock  Industry  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  economy. 

I  can't  pretend  to  guess  what  will  come  of 
It,  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  2  weeks  ago 
one  of  Mr.  Cooley's  subcommittees  held  the 
first  of  a  series  of  hearings,  finally  delving 
Into  this  whole  subject.  Several  of  your 
friends  from  the  national  organizations  were 
present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to 
them,  and  to  Join  them  in  subseqiient  dis- 
cussions. 

So  possibly  we  are  on  the  way  to  some  sort 
of  action.  Whether  the  Congress  should  in- 
sist on  applying  quotas  to  livestock  imports 
as  the  surest  way  to  put  the  brakes  on  is 
hard  to  predict  as  yet:  I'm  sure  that  if  we 
wait  for  the  slow  motion  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission the  livestock  Industry  will  be  as  dead 
as  the  carcasses  you  ship  to  market  But 
maybe  some  deals  fbn  be  made — if  our 
traders  will  do  a  better  Job  than  they  have 
so  far  In  Europe.  B4aybe  we  can  get  agree- 
ments to  put  voluntary  limits  on  imports 
which  would  be  adjustable  to  our  needs;  and 
maybe  we  could  even  make  use  of  the  fact 
that  Australia  and  same  other  countries  are 
glad  to  have  quotas  of  our  sugar  production 
and  could  be  Ulked  into  a  settlement  which 
would  be  good  for  everyone. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  now,  at  long  last, 
that  our  combined  efforts  are  beginning  to 
show  some  results  in  the  attention  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  Anally  giving  the 


problem.  Just  last  week  a  considerable  group 
of  Mambert  of  Congress — both  Representa- 
tlTss  and  Senators — met  with  Secretary  Free- 
man and  threshed  out  a  lot  of  angles  of^the 
problem.  It  Is  evident  that  it  Is  now  being 
taken  aerlously.  and  perhaps  we  can  hope  for 
sensible  action. 


Experiences .  of  a  Volunteer  Hospital 
Worker 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Arthur  M.  Alblnder. 
which  appeared  In  the  January  19,  1964, 
edition  of  Pictorial  Living,  the  New  York 
Journal  American  Sunday  magazine. 
The  article  Is  a  sensitive  and  eloquent  ex- 
position of  Mr.  Aibinder's  experience  as  a 
volunteer  hospital  worker.  The  article 
follows: 

The   'Volunteer's   Stobt 
(By  Arthvu-  M.  Alblnder) 

For  the  last  10  years  I've  spent  every  min- 
ute of  my  spare  time  as  a  hospital  volunteer. 
They  tell  me  I've  logged  12.816  hours  so  far. 
but  It's  hard  to  believe — the  time  went  so 
fast.  If  I  am  a  success  at  my  work,  there  Is 
only  one  factor  I  can  attribute  it  to — I'm  a 
terrible  checker  player.  Any  8-year-old  can 
beat  me  easily. 

I  spend  much  of  my  time  in  the  pediatric 
wards  because  I  love  children.  Financially, 
there's  no  reward.  But  there  is  the  smile 
from  an  ailing  child.  Spiritually,  a  volunteer 
in  any  hospital  becomes  a  millionaire  many 
times  over. 

There  was  Rickey.  He  was  only  2  years 
old  when  he  was  admitted  to  Metropolitan 
Hospital  for  malnutrition.  One  day,  Rickey's 
doctor  offered  me  a  challenge.  Rickey  could 
neither  walk  nor  talk.  He  explained  that 
only  with  affection  could  the  child  make  any 
progress  at  all.    Would  I  help? 

Walking  was  no  problem.  At  first  I  held 
Rickey's  hand  as  we  took  a  few  steps  together 
Gradually,  the  steps  Increased  vmtU  Rickey 
felt  confident  to  run  Into  my  arms  by  him- 
self. 

Trying  to  teach  Rickey  to  talk  .was  not  so 
e.^sy.  Each  night  when  I  visited  him,  I 
turned  on  his  bedllght  several  times,  saying 
the  word  "light."  He  said  nothing  for  about 
a  month. 

Then  one  evening,  one  111  never  forget,  I 
approached  his  bed.  He  gave  me  his  usual 
broad  smile.  In  a  clear  voice,  like  the  sound 
of  an  angel's  trumpet,  he  uttered  the  word 

"light."  r 

Andy  had/ Just  arrived  from  Puerto  Rico 
when  he  wai  hospitalized.  He  had  an  ortho- 
pedic problem  which  kept  him  bedridden 
for  about  a  year.  This  10-year-old  would  not 
permit  himself  to  become  dlscoiu-aged  or  de- 
pressed He  cultivated  his  priceless  talent  for 
art.  His  pictures  became  a  treasure  to  hos- 
pital persormel.  He  also  learned  the  English 
language.  He  did  so  well  that  before  he  was 
discharged  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  In  a 
challenging  game  of  scrabble. 

The  years  pass  quickly  for  a  hospital  vol- 
unteer. I  realized  this  one  day  when  I  vis- 
ited an  8-year-old  girl  who  shared  a  room 
with  a  little  b&by.  The  infant's  mother  said, 
"Artie,  you  dont  remember  me."  I  asked  the 
young  wcnnan  if  she  had  an  older  child  who 
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was  hospitalized.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of 
the  patients  I  worked  with.  The  mother  sur- 
prised me  by  saying  "I  was  the  child."  'When 
I  arrived  home  I  looked  in  the  mirror  for 
gray  hairs — and  found  them. 

I  have  been  on  volunteer  sea-vice  at  six  hos- 
pitals and  can  sincerely  say  that  at  each  I 
never  felt  I  was  giving,  but  getting  an  Inner 
satisfaction  which  cannot  be  expressed  In 
mere  words.  I  am  now  connected  with  two 
New  York  hospitals,  St.  Luke's  and  the  Hos- 
pital for  Joint  Diseases. 

Working  with  children  Is  so  rewarding. 
When  I  meet  a  new  patient,  I  convey  that 
though  I  do  not  know  him  yet  I  like  him. 
Language  Is  no  barrier  Vhen  I  meet  a  child 
who  cannot  converse  In  English.  A  smile 
and  a  game  of  checkers  can  strike  up  a  genu- 
ine friendship. 

The  children  expect  a  volunteer  on  the 
days  he  Is  scheduled  to  serve.  Recently.  I 
was  detained  because  of  an  emergency  visit  to 
the  dentist.  When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital 
I  explained  to  the  children  about  the  emer- 
gency. One  little  girl  said,  "Artie,  forget  the 
dentist — let's  play." 

It  Is  80  Important  that  the  volunteer  reach 
out  to  the  patients  he  meets  at  the  hospital. 
He  miist  try.  as  best  he  can,  to  put  himself  In 
the  patient's  place.  He  must  use  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  head.  He  must  really  like  peo- 
ple to  qualify  for  the  rewards  of  hospital 
service. 

The  volunteer  can  offer  so  much  to  hospi- 
talized patients.  He  can.  for  example,  par- 
ticipate In  the  pediatric  or  adult  recreation 
programs.  He  can  teach  an  adult  patient  an 
interesting  subject,  or  lead  a  group  In  arts 
and  crafts  activities.  He  can  sit  at  a  bedside 
and  offer  sincere  words  of  encouragement  to 
a  lonely  fellow  human  being  in  need  of  a 
friend.    He  can  do  all  this  and  so  much  more. 

The  Jimlor  Red  Gross  volunteer,  the  coed, 
the  lowliest  employee  to  the  business  execu- 
tive, church  and  synagogue  members,  men 
and  women  In  aU  walks  of  life,  are  members 
of  the  volunteer  service  family. 

The  family  will  continue  to  expand  as  more 
people  Join  us.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  wiU 
never  have  enough  volunteers  until  each  pa- 
tfent  has  his  very  own. 

As  a  volunteer,  you  may  find,  as  I  have, 
that  the  best  i>art  about  leaving  the  hospital 
at  the  end  of  an  evening  Is  that  there  Is  al- 
ways tomorrow,  when  you  will  be  able  to 
return. 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  January  25,  1964: 

Washington  Report 
(By   Congressman   Bsucx   Algek,  Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas,  Jan.  25,  1984) 

KIT    ISSUIS   IN    1964 

Five  key  issues  face  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  1964.  The  President  and 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  clearly 
drawn  the  line  making  these  five  key  issue* 
the  basic  dlfferencee  between  the  two  parties. 
They  also  speU  out  the  most  vital  areas  of 
concern  to  the  people  In  both  domestic  and 
foreign  poUcy. 

Foreign  policy 
Foreign  policy  must  take  flrst  place.    The 
struggle    In   the    world    today    la    between 
capitalism    and    freedom    as    against   com- 


munism and  slavery.  How  we  conduct  our- 
selves as  a  nation,  the  kind  of  leadership 
we  give  the  world,  will  mean  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  In  a  war  which 
Is  already  In  progress.  Two  legislative  issues 
In  foreign  policy  are  paramount  as  the  basis 
for  a  more  effective  overall  foreign  policy. 

1.  Aid  to  communism:  This  will  come  up 
again,  as  it  does  every  year,  in  the  Mutual 
Security  bill.  This  question  will  be,  should 
we  aid  and  finance  communism?  We  are 
doing  so  now  In  : 

(a)  The  wheat  deal  demanded  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session.  In  the  first  ssile  alone  we  gave  Russia 
a  direct  subsidy  of  $25  million,  plus  a  ship- 
ping subsidy  of  $1  million.  Actually,  Russia 
will  pay  less  for  our  wheat  than  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  pays  when  buying  bread  at 
the  comer  grocery  and  we  will  help  them 
finance  the  deal. 

(b)  We  continue  to  make  deals  with  Russia 
In  spite  of  the  fact  they  have  broken  51  of 
.53  treaties  ajid  agreements  and  are  even  now 
fomenting  revolution  and  violence  and  anti- 
Amertcanism  everywhere  In  the  world — Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  among  our 
so-called  allies. 

2.  Aid  to  thoee  helping  the  Communists. 
This  Ls  the  second  part  of  the  two-part  blue- 
print for  national  suicide.  We  continue  to 
give  aid  to  Oommunlst  countries — Poland 
and  Yugoslavia — to  neutrals  and  allies  who 
help  the  Communists.  On  a  crucial  vote  last 
year  which  would  have  denied  U.S.  aid  to 
those  countries  shipping  goods  to  Cube  the 
House  split  162  to  162  and  1  vote  decided 
aaglnst  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States 
(Congressional  Record,  Aug.  23,  1963) . 

Domestic 

On  the  domestic  front  three  issues  will  be 
decided  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

1.  The  tax  bill  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Plnanoe  Committee  and  now  goes  to  the 
Senate.  Many  of  the  reforms  hammered  out 
by  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  have  already  been 
knocked  out  of  the  bill.  Further  attacks  an 
the  middle-income  group,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  taxpayers,  will  surely  be  made. 
My  voting  record  has  been  entirely  consist- 
ent— no  real  tax  cut  will  be  effective  unlees 
we  cut  Federal  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
and  reduce  the  debt.  A  tax  cut  must  be 
earned  through  fiscal  discipline  and  respon- 
sibility. It  cannot  be  done  by  merely  Jug- 
gling figures  in  a  phony  exercise  In  eoonocny. 
To  do  lees  wiU  cause  Government -sponsored 
Inflation,  that  is  the  devaluing  of  our  money 
so  that  your  dollar  buys  less.  Inflation  of 
the  past  has  already  caused  a  50-percent  de- 
cline in  the  purchasing  power  of  our  money. 

Congressman  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  this  week 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  President's  state- 
ments on  the  budget.  Cannon  said.  In  part : 
"Contrary  to  impressions,  this  budget  Is  high- 
er, not  lower  than  the  current  year.  It  calls 
for  higher,  not  lower,  appropriations — the 
budget  calls  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority. 
Contrary  to  Impressions,  this  budget  Is  above, 
not  below  the  magic  mark  of  $100  bil- 
lion. •  •  •  This  budget  does  not  point  to 
any  lasting  reversal  of  the  upward  trend  of 
Federal  spending.  This  budget  sows  the 
seeds  of  increased  spending  in  the  fu- 
ttire.  •  •  •  The  Preeident  urges  supplemen- 
tal obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1964  which  •  •  •  would  In  total 
more  than  cancel  out  the  entire  cut  made  in 
the  last  session." 

2.  Civil  rights:  The  civil  rights  bill,  with 
its  public  accommodations  section,  seriously 
threatens  private  property  ownership.  It 
discriminates  against  white  to  give  special 
privilege  to  Negroes,  It  Is  being  debated 
under  the  pressure  of  riots  and  the  violence 
of  last  summer  and  the  threat  of  Increased 
violence  and  violation  of  the  law  if  all  the 
demands  of  its  proponents  are  not  met.  My 
position  has  been  consistent  in  this  field — 


I  believe  In  and  have  supported  equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  all  our  citizens.  I  have  op- 
posed the  destruction  of  the  right  to  own 
and  manage  private  property  and  the  free- 
dom of  association.  The  world  struggle,  and 
the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal-New  Frontier  radi- 
calism, directs  Its  assault  on  the  Individual's 
right  of  property  ownership. 

3.  Medicare:  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Is  now  considering  the  new  version 
of  medicare — "hospital  insurance  for  all  per- 
sons over  65."  Proponents,  urged  by  the 
President  to  put  the  heat  on  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill,  Ignore  the  facts: 

( 1 1  The  actuarial  Imbalance  of  the  pro- 
gram. Chairman  Mills  of  Ways  smd  Means, 
has  pointed  out  that  In  previous  bills  the 
increased  tax  asked  was  only  one-half 
enough  to  meet  the  cost. 

(2)  It  is  not  insurance,  but  a  gratuity  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  social 
security  cannot  be  insurance  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

(3)  Tlie  concept  of  this  bill  that  many 
persons  receive  benefits  who  have  never  paid 
into  the  fund,  violates  the  original  concept 
of  the  social  security  program  that  a  person 
would  draw  benefits  In  relation  to  the 
amount  paid  in. 

(4)  The  Injustice  to  new  workers  now 
entering  the  labor  force.  The  new  worker 
will  (a)  pay  In  for  45  years  before  drawing 
partial  benefits  for  hospital  coverage  while 
millions  over  65,  Including  the  very  wealthy, 
have  paid  in  nothing;  (b)  he  must  pay 
for  45  years  on  other  Insurance  to  supple- 
ment his  annuity  when  he  reaches  65;  (c) 
he  must  pay  current  Insurance  premliuns  for 
protection  for  himself  and  his  family  dur- 
ing his  working  years;  (d)  he  must  pick 
up  the  unfunded  Indebtedness  of  the  social 
security  program  amounting  to  $331  billion. 

WILL  SEEK  TOUR  OPINION 

These  are  my  views  as  your  Representative, 
on  the  issues  we  face  this  year.  Within  a 
few  days  I  will  use  all  the  available  news 
media  In  Dallas  County,  to  pose  these  ques- 
tions to  all  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District 
so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  tuiderstandlng 
of  how  you  feel.  Everyone  Is  Involved.  You 
must  make  the  choice  on  the  kind  of  Na- 
tion and  world  we  will  have  tomorrow.  The 
choice   will   be  made  with  or  without  you. 


Diverted  Acreage  Plan  for  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposed 
a  diverted  acreage  plan  for  cotton,  and 
those  of  us  from  cotton-producing  States 
are  greatly  concerned  over  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  such  a  plan  on  the  cot- 
ton industry.  While  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues representing  cotton-iMxxiuclnff 
areas  know  of  this  proposal  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition,  I  would  like  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  sucii 
a  proposal  by  including  in  my  remailES 
a  letter  which  I  have  Just  written  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

The  letter  follows : 

.Janttart   35,   1964. 
Hon.    Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mr.    Sxcrxtart:    BCay    I   protest   am 
strongly  as  I  know  hoir  the  prc^xMed  diverted 
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became  a  haven  tar  de- 
personnel   being  alr- 
liot-tom  Panama  last  week. 
Wednesday  until  late  Monday 
the    last    C-118    touched 
the    final    evacuees    and 
team,    some    1,100    persons 
of  Panama  to  Charleston. 
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Immellately 


after   being   alerted 

evacuation  of  some  military 

of  -the    Central    American 

became  a  hub  of  activity. 

were  started  to  insure 


prepai  atlons 


that  the  women  and  children  wovild  b*  taken 
care  of  properly  and  sent  to  thrlr  destinn- 
UoUft  ••  •(X  ti  as  puAAioie  i^ie^msitu^ii^  *ere 
made  to  take  cars  o(  aU  tttelr  needs  fmcn 
oiedlcal  ssrvtees   to  transportation 

AmoBg  Um  Orat  (roups  to  t»t  Into  acUon 
were  tbm  base  chapialns  and  ladles  organ  1- 
■aUoos  at  tiM  elM|Ml  Under  tlM  dtrerUon 
at  IX.  Ool  LrMmard  8  BdmatMls.  base  chap- 
lain, a  drive  was  s«artod  to  eoilect  warm 
eiotblng  for  tbe  evacuees,  as  many  of  Uksm 
bad  to  leave  Psnsms  with  very  few  at  their 
peraooal  belongings  In  aocne  cases  the 
women  and  children  arrived  here  with  only 
the  clothes  they  were  wearinK  Warm  cloth- 
ing was  a  must  for  the  evacuees  as  they  ar- 
rived fram  the  warm,  humid  temperatures 
of  Panama  and  were  greeted  by  near  freezing 
temperatures  bsre. 

By  the  tlnae  the  first  aircraft  arrived,  ap- 
proximately 35  large  cardboard  boxes  of 
clothing  had  been  collected  from  families 
living  Ln  the  area.  Charleston  merchanu 
also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  travelers  by  send- 
ing boxes  of  clothing  to  the  base  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Other  agencies  also  swung  Into  action  to 
provide  aid  for  the  evacuees.  Members  of 
the  1608th  Air  Terminal  Squadron,  com- 
nifinded  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Dales,  began 
preparing  the  terminal  area  for  tlie  great  in- 
flux of  passengers.  Volunteers  to  escort  the 
evacuees  were  organized  by  Staff  M.  Sgt.  R  H. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Terminal  Square  first  sergeant, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  Gray  Ladles,  Family  Ser%- 
Ices,  and  other  groups  began  pwreparlng  to  aid 
the  dependents. 

When  the  flrst  aircraft  arrived  all  prepara- 
tions had  been  completed.  As  the  women 
and  children  came  off  the  aircraft  they  were 
quickly  ushered  Into  the  passenger  terminal 
briefing  room  where  they  were  told  of  the 
procedures  required  before  they  could  be  on 
the  way  to  their  destinations  In  the  United 
States. 

After  the  first  arrival  the  operation  became 
almost  routine.  Young  airmen — who  prob- 
ably had  never  held  babies  before — were  get- 
ting lessons  from  the  women  on  taking  care 
of  youngsters,  feeding  babies,  and  generally 
babysitting  for  the  mothers  while  travel  re- 
quests were  completed  and  'mothers  called 
relatives  to  let  them  know  that  they  were 
safe  in  Charleston  and  would  be  hcone  soon. 
Several  hundred  telephone  calls  were  made 
by  the  evacuees  to  relatives  throughout  the 
country.  This  service  was  provided  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

In  most  cases  by  the  time  one  aircraftload 
of  evacuees,  generally  80  persons,  were  proc- 
essed and  ready  to  be  on  their  way,  another 
aircraft  arrived.  As  each  aircraft  arrived 
with  the  women  and  children,  they  were 
greeted  by  escorts,  cleared  through  customs, 
fitted  with  warm  clothing,  helped  to  find 
lodging  on  the  base — if  necessary — and  trans- 
portation to  their  destination  was  arranged. 

The  first  aircraft  touched  down  here  at 
9:30  pjn.  January  15.  By  late  afternoon, 
January  30.  the  10th  mission  had  landed  and 
scone  1,100  people  were  safe  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number  approximately  475 
were  women,  610  were  children,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  military  personnel  who  were 
allowed  to  acccsnpany  their  families  home 
because  their  military  tours  In  Panama  were 
completed. 

Dependents,  who  were  evacuated  tbrough 
the  Charleston  aerial  >ort  of  embarkation, 
were  people  who  went  to  Panama  with  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  but  who  did  not  have 
government  housing  when  the  rioting  broke 
out.  When  the  rioting  began,  they  made  a 
dash  for  safety  and.  In  their  haste,  left  most 
of  their  clothing  and  other  possessions  be- 
hind. 

The  C-118  aircraft  fiown  in  the  evacuation 
were  from  the  1611th  Air  Transport  Wing, 
McOulre  A7B,  N.J.  A  team  of  10  mainte- 
nance specialists  from  McOulre  were  flown 
to  Charleston  to  assist  in  providing  turn- 
around maintenance  on  the  aircraft. 
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A.  r  irdlng  to  many  veteran  officials  of  Uif 
baae.  ihe  sutire  operation  was  handled  verv 
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Ocultics  during  tite  airUft. 


VuLi'MTxaas   AaawT   BvACtrscs 
(By  T  act  MUtonJ  aiiMty) 

Say  what  you  may  or  what  you  might 
think,  but  aooordiiig  to  this  biIIi  the  big 
newt  story  at  Utm  weak  took  ptae*  bare  when 
the  MUitary  Air  Trmaapart  Bsi  ilos  brought 
the  dependents  at  Anaed  ^oross  personnel 
from  Panama  to  Chartestoo  AFB 

Last  WedDMday  night,  a  C-llt  aircraft 
screeched  to  a  final  stop  In  front  of  the 
ISOeth  Air  Paasenger  Terminal  and  after 
clearing  U.S  Customs  and  ZmmlgraUon. 
began  the  prooedurs  of  off-loading  the 
volunteer  returnees  from  Panama. 

Stepping  out  from  the  aircraft  Into  the 
cold,  bitter  night  air  at  Charleston  AFB.  the 
dependenU  were  greeted  by  the  terminal 
persoimel  and  received  help  with  their  chil- 
dren from  volunteer  airmen  who  carried  the 
yotingsters  down  the  steep  steps  and  into 
the  warm  shelter  at  the  terminal  briefing 
room.  The  wives  and  kids  were  lightly 
dressed,  many  of  the  women  were  pregnant, 
and  looked  as  though  they  cotild  use  help, 
hot  coffee,  warm  clothes  and  a  friendly 
smile. 

More  than  that  actually  greeted  them  after 
they  completed  their  processing  through  the 
Charleston  AFB  Port  of  Entry.  Once  they 
were  through  with  the  formality  of  getting 
back  Into  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
were  on  their  own.  After  getting  their  com- 
niercial  rail,  bus  or  air  line  tickets,  the 
dependents  were  guided  Into  the  main  pas- 
senger terminal  where  they  were  greeted 
by  numerous  volvmteer  workers  from 
Charleston  AFB. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  cover  the  entire 
passenger  terminal  and  see  Just  how 
smoothly  an  o{>eratlon  such  as  this  can  be 
carried  out. 

I  saw  an  air  policemxkn  on  duty  directing 
passenger  traffic  holding  a  large,  two-month- 
old  boy.  The  man  told  me  that  the  young- 
ster wouldn't  let  anyone  eles  hold  him,  so 
he  took  over  the  job.  Needless  to  say,  the 
xpung  lad  fell  asleep  on  the  AP's  shoulder 
and  was  later  placed  in  a  nursery  crib. 

Red  Cross,  Oray  Ladles,  and  Family  Service 
volunteers  were  seen  everywhere,  carrying 
babies,  or  holding  on  the  younger  children, 
taking  them  to  the  restrooms,  to  the  nursery 
or  television  room  or  making  them  comfort- 
able so  they  could  sleep.  And  many  a  young 
airman,  during  this  busy  night,  had  his 
flrst  crack  at  changing  a  diaper  on  one  of 
the  chldlren  in  the  nursery.  Other  volun- 
teers took  the  mothers  to  the  rear  of  the 
terminal  to  fit  them  with  clothing  provided 
through  the  efforts  of  the  base  chaplain 
and  other  base  services  throtigh  the  base- 
wlde  clothing  drives. 

Early  in  the  evening  I  saw  our  general's 
wife  slip  through  the  crowd  and  take  her 
position  behind  the  Red  Cross  desk  and 
begin  the  Job  of  assisting  the  dependents  to 
complete  forms,  place  long-dlstanoe  phone 
calls  to  relatives  and  answer  many  questions 
the  people  had  to  ask.  Also  Included  were 
the  young  Jango  volunteers  who  wore  the 
floors  smooth  with  their  long  hours  of  as- 
sistance to  the  dependents  and  babies  In 
the  nursery. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
"teamwork"  between  people  that  I  have  ever 
seen  at  any  one  time.  Everything  went  like 
clockwork  *  *  *  no  snags,  no  confusion, 
and  no  one  standing  around  wondering  what 
to  do  next.  Every  person  talcing  a  part  in 
the  helping  hand  had  a  personal  dedication 
in  making  life  a  bit  more  comfortable  and 
easier  for  the  dependents. 

A  long  line  of  Air  Force  blue  snaked  from 
the  U3.  Customs  area  iMck  through  the 
commercial  ticket  section  of  the  terminal. 
I  spoke  to  the  40  airmen  and  asked  them. 
"How  about  It  fellows,  are  all  of  you  volun- 
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teers?  Are  you  sure  you  weren  t  plarrd  on 
a  list  and  told  you  would  h*  %t  siirh  and 
such  a  place  to  render  assistanre  toiught?" 
■very  oae  of  the  airman  defini  t«ly  stated  that 
they  wanted  to  help,  this  was  a  ehaaoa  U> 
really  do  aomethlng  worthwhile.  l*a*li^  eaeh 
one  of  then  with  s  feeling  at  personal  aatla- 
f  action,  at  warmhearted  aerorapllshment. 
Not  only  did  they  help  carry  the  smaU 
children  off  the  aircraft,  but  alao  carried 
luggage  and  purchased  urkeu  for  the  de- 
pendents. 

Not  many  people  visited  the  nursery  I 
Imagine,  but  Family  Servloes  and  Red  Cross 
volunteers  rvally  received  a  workout  there 
Babies  and  older  kids  needed  clothing  or 
a  couple  of  diaper  changes,  food  and  com- 
fort and  the  volunteers  certainly  took  care 
of  this  operation  The  mothers  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  their  children  and  were  free 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
departure  from  Charleston   Air  Force  Base. 

The  one  thing  that  Impreseed  me  more 
than  anything  else  is  this:  If  I  should  be 
overseas  and  have  to  send  my  wife  and 
three  children  home  with  practically  noth- 
ing In  the  way  of  clothes,  money  or  other 
personal  items,  I  now  know  that  somewhere, 
and  especially  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base, 
that  they  will  receive  the  attention  they  wUl 
need  in  the  way  of  moral  support,  clothing, 
housing,  food,  transportation,  and  medical 
assistance. 

When  we  all  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
ourselves  we  know  that  we  will  help  thoss 
people  Who  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
And  to  me.  as  it  may  be  to  you,  this  is  a 
comforting  feeling. 


Problemi  b  A^calhire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

aw    SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGRBssiONAL  RECORD  a  ^>eech 
which  was  recently  delivered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Ancher 
Nelsxn. 

His  speech  Is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  beef  industry  and  the 
whole  general  area  of  agriculture.  It  Is 
Importarnt  that  we  all  become  aware  of 
the  problems  posed  by  foreign  competi- 
tion In  agriculture  because  it  directly 
or  Indirectly  affects  each  one  of  us  and 
It  certainly  has  a  telling  effect  on  the 
national  economy  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  farmer.  Mr.  Nblskk  speaks 
from  personal  experience  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  him  for  his  discus- 
sion of  this  vita]  area  of  concern. 

The  address  follows: 

BfWMCn  BT   Coin)RKSSMAIf   ANCHKK  NSLSEir  ON 

Jakuaxt  21,  1984,  Bcrott  th»  MnrmBora 

Statb    Mketino    or    Natiomai.    Litxstock 

Frm— s  AsflocuTioN  at  Ouvia,  Minn. 

This  was  a  moat  welcome  invitation.  It 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  come  back  to 
the  farm  this  weekend  and  also  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  visit  in  Renville  County — 
the  coimty  in  which  I  was  bora. 

For  months  we  have  heard  much  talk 
about  the  tremendous  lossek  that  cattle  feed- 
ers have  suffered  and  likewise  we  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  farm  parity  of  Income,  ac- 


cording tu  U80A  ai.  •  \   («    u  Lhr  livret  ■  n  r 
11W#        Tri'T     thmr  '.     '     .V...V       . 

pertinent  that  farm  folks  gri  to«(»tber  and 
dteraas  tb»  pUght  we  are  in  with  th«  hope 
that  aooM  rwoluUon  to  the  problem  may 
be  rsschs<.  We  a:i  reaitas  that  agrtcul- 
ture  cannot  rsaialn  in  t  slump  without  the 
entire  eoonomy  at  our  country  ■u&ering  by 
and  Anally  •  depression 
Ot  us  who  really  operate  {arms  find 
that  we  ate  oonstanUy  faced  with  tax  tn- 
craaees.  and  oos«  of  Mjulpment  rises  vhtle 
tnoone  decltnee.  At  the  same  time  ve  have 
long  been  treated  to  the  wild  promises  of 
smooth  politicians  who  have  practiced  gfxxl 
politics  but  poor  economics. 

LOHO-KAIfOB  PLANNING  NXZOIO 

Through  the  years  I  have  watched  with 
Interest  polttlcal  trends  and  tactics,  and 
looking  back,  we  observe  many  things  and 
among  them  the  admonition  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  once  said,  "Let  us  look  backward 
so  that  we  may  better  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward." 

Looking  backward  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  among  many  farm  leaders  in  the  past, 
one  stands  out  as  exemplary.  This  man  has 
been  sound;  he  has  been  courageous.  And 
the  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  U.S.  Senator 
CLINTON  Anoceson,  of  New  Mexico,  a  Demo- 
crat and  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Andcxson,  way  back  In  1947  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  long-range  farm 
program  was  necessary.  He  felt  that  we  need- 
ed a  program  that  would  establish  some  sort 
of  a  floor  under  agricultural  prtces,  but  such 
a  program  should  not  Interfere  with  the 
functions  of  our  systems  above  this  floor. 
This  would  j>ormlt  the  normal  processes  of 
marketing,  merchandising,  and  competition 
to  work  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

In  194a  both  political  parties  endorsed  the 
Anderson  thewy;  but  In  1949  the  Brannan 
plan  came  Into  the  picture  and  from  that 
day  on.  a  battle  continued  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  high  supports  versus 
low  supports,  and  politicians  trying  to  out- 
promise  one  another.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  no  uniformity  of  policy  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  prove  anything,  and  in 
my  Judgment,  the  farmer  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  mistakes  that  have  been  made  through 
political  motivation,  and  agriculture  has  suf- 
fered because  of  it. 

In  our  farming  operation  at  Hutchinson 
we  are  not  In  the  cattle  feeding  business. 
My  son  and  I  have  a  dairy  herd  and  have 
about  125  head  of  Holsteins  on  our  farm, 
but  we  are  concerned  about  cattle  prices 
because,  as  you  know,  when  you  maintain 
a  herd  of  milk  cows  there  Is  a  great  ttimover 
in  animals  that  go  off  to  slaughter.  The 
problems  of  agriculture  are  all  related, 
whether  you  be  a  wheat  farmer,  a  dairy 
farmer,  or  a  cattle  feeder. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  we  have  all 
worked  with  farm  organizations  to  develop 
marketing  facilities.  We  have  struggled  to 
keep  our  competitive  marketing  facilities 
going,  and  we  have  organized  farm  coopera- 
tives in  the  hope  that  these  competitive  fa- 
cilities In  our  free  enterprise  system  could 
Improve  the  position  of  the  farmer. 

We  have  worked  with  farm  <»ganlaatlons 
In  the  hope  that  programs  could  be  devel- 
oped not  with  the  Idea  of  a  subsidy  frcm  the 
taxpayer,  but  with  the  hope  that  farm  In- 
come could  be  stabUfced  In  the  best  Interests 
erf  oxir  country  as  well  as  the  farmer.  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  we  are  a  bit  dis- 
cotiraged  at  thl*  point  with  parity  at  77  per- 
cent, beef  prioea  low.  hog  prlcM  down,  taxes 
up,  family  farms  decreasing. 

CATTSX   rOK  ODNCXKN 

When  circumstances  like  this  develop,  we 
Immediately  start  looking  for  the  cauae.  We 
aU  know  that  a  big  factor  as  far  as  Uveetock 
la  concerned  has  been  Imports,  which  have 
been  tnereaatng  rapidly  in  late  years — and 
X  Intend  to  touch  on  that  later.    But  first. 
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Reviewing  legtalaUoo  and  p<iitcy  since  I 
have  been  la  Ciingisas.  I  would  ..k«  tc  ^uint 
out  that  ID  IMO  wbaai  the  ttrst  feed  grala 
bill  came  to  the  eooualttae  (<«  ruuatdera- 
tiun.  we  found  to  our  suijiitss  that  the  high- 
support  theory  had  been  dropped,  and  In- 
stead, a  support  level  at  74  pertsent  of  parity 
resulted  from  Departntent  decision,  with  a 
provuion  in  the  bill  allowing  the  Secretary 
to  sell  Commodity  Credit  surpluses  substan- 
tUUy  below  support  prices.  The  theory  of 
the  superplanners  was  that  if  Uovemment 
prices  were  higher  than  market  prices,  the 
noDcooperatlng  farmer  would  be  punished 
with  low  prices  and  would  be  driven  Into  the 
program  because  of  this  price  differential. 
Such  an  arrangement,  of  course,  would  tend 
to  make  support  prices  the  ceUing  price,  and 
the  story  is  well  known  that  Commodity 
Credit  dumped  grain  on  the  market  in  ex- 
ceeslvs  amounts.  For  example,  in  the  year 
1963-63.  October  1  to  September  30,  over  700 
million  bushels  erf  com  were  dumped.  In  the 
year  1961-62,  900  million  biishels  of  com 
were  sold.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  2-year 
period.  365  million  hundredweights  of  grain 
sorghum  was  sold.  AU  of  this  adds  up  to  the  • 
equivalent  of  2  billion  bushels  of  cchti.  This 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  total  carry- 
over of  corn  in  1061. 

In  turn,  this  depressed  the  price  of  corn, 
which,  of  course,  encouraged  the  producer 
to  move  into  the  livestock  feeding  program, 
having  in  mind  the  old  statement  that  cheap 
feed  means  cheap  livestock.  As  a  result  of 
this  dumping  of  com.  Commodity  Credit  corn 
was  available  in  the  market  at  figures  as  low 
as  80  cents  a  bushel. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  what  one  of  our  best 
known  farm  leaders  has  to  say.  M.  1^ 
Thatcher,  general  manager  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  told  its 
annual  meeting  last  month : 

"Since  January  1961,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  btislnees.  In  that  time  it  has  sold 
the  stupendous  total  of  S.6  billion  bushels. 
That's  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
all  tJie  grain  moving  in  commercial  chan- 
nels. This  has  been  accomplished  throtigh 
a  vast  organization  that  has  oOloes  in  almost 
every  county,  unlimited  finances,  giant  cen- 
tral computers  and  arbitrary  control  over  all 
the  rules. 

"Millions  af  dollars  of  Inoome  that  should 
have  sustained  the  private  enterprise  mar- 
keting system  which  is  essential  year  in  tmd 
year  out  to  your  marketing  service,  are  build- 
ing this  vast  Government  machine.  This 
must  end.  Either  farmers  mtist  get  out  of 
the  business  of  grain  marketing,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment must  get  out." 

The  next  serious  error  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  was  the  fact  that  a  large  nvunber 
of  States  were  declared  to  be  feed  deficit 
areas  and  a  preferred  freight  rate,  not  avail- 
able to  the  cooperative  elevators  and  the 
private  grain  trade,  was  established,  known 
as  the  section  22  freight  rate  provision. 

Great  amotmts  of  feed  grain  moved  into 
the  South.  This  stimulated  the  poultry  in- 
dustry to  vast  proportions  which,  of  course, 
becomes  a  competitive  meat  product. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  talk  of  the 
chicken  war  in  the  world  market.  I  refer 
to  the  August  19  edition  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Herald,  on  page  9,  where  an  article 
remarks  that  "chickens  come  home  to  roost." 
This  article  points  otit  that  the  sale  of  Com- 
modity Credit  grain  at  bargain  rates  stim- 
ulated the  Common  Market  countries  into  a 
realisation  of  the  competition  they  would 
have  in  their  domestic  market  so  they  ad- 
Justed  their  Import  levies  on  feed  grain. 

Next,  the  southern  broiler  producers,  who 
were  favored  with  bargain  freight  rates  and 
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There  Is  no  comfort  in  the  comment  re- 
cently of  Senator  Axxzif,  at  Varmont,  re- 
spected voice  of  agriculture  and  one  at  our 
most  Intematlonal-mlnded  Senators,  when 
he  said.  "American  agriculture  Is  being 
traded  off  for  the  benefit  of  oiur  Industries." 

And  there  Is  no  cccnfort  in  the  attitude  at 
ova  own  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  per- 
sisted In  saying  all  last  year  that  beef  Im- 
ports were  having  little  or  no  effect  on  beef 
prices.  This  in  spite  at  the  fact  that  in  1963 
our  beef  imparts  represented  11  percent  of 
our  own  production,  compared  to  less  than 
4  percent  a  scant  8  years  ago.  Obviously  we 
can  use  some  imports  to  match  our  needs, 
and  perhaps  4  or  5  percent  of  production  Is 
fair  enough,  but  one  would  have  to  be  blind 
Indeed  to  contend  that  letting  a  billion 
pounds  of  beef  into  the  country  in  a  year 
is  having  no  effect  on  our  own  prices. 

It  is  true,  of  coiirse,  that  our  own  live- 
stock population  is  gaining  steadily,  as  we 
Americans  are  now  eating  twice  as  much  beef 
per  capita  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  as 
prices  have  been  attractive.  But.  as  Sena- 
tor AixoTT,  of  Colorado,  said  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day.  "When  the  number  of  cattle 
lias  increased  only  4  percent,  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
coiuit  for  a  25  percent  decrease  in  price." 

And  then  bear  this  In  mind,  as  Senator 
Stknnis,  of  Mississippi,  said  recently:  "Our 
trade  representatives  wlU  go  to  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  armed  with  authority 
to  reduce  the  present  tariff  on  these  meat 
products  by  50  percent,  or  even  to  zero." 

Well,  we've  tried — goodness  knows,  we've 
tried.  We  have  had  to  fight  the  argument 
that  most  Australian  beef  becomes  American 
hamburger,  and  therefore  does  not  compete 
with  our  high  quality  cuts — silly  argument, 
isn't  it,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
30  percent  of  any  fed  beef  carcass  goes  into 
hamburger,  whether  that  beef  hft.s  talked 
with  an  Australian  or  an  American  accent. 

USDA    APATHY 

Months  ago  I  pleaded  with  Secretary  Free- 
man to  do  something  about  it.  I  quoted 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  problem,  and  got  no 
response.  I  tried  again  a  month  later,  and 
got  another  burst  of  silence.  So  next, 
shortly  before  we  quit  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas, I  wrote  Chairman  Coo  let,  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  told  him  of  the 
inability  to  get  action  or  even  response  from 
the  Secretary;  I  reminded  him  of  the  sharp 
Increase  in  imports  and  the  sharp  decline  In 
prices;  I  reminded  him  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  livestock  Industry  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  economy. 

I  can't  pretend  to  guess  what  will  come  of 
it.  but  I  am  glad  to  rep>ort  that  2  weeks  ago 
one  of  Mr.  Cooixr's  subcommittees  held  the 
first  of  a  series  of  hearings,  finally  delving 
into  this  whole  subject.  Several  of  your 
friends  from  the  national  organizations  were 
present  and  took  an  active  part  In  the  dis- 
cussions. It  was  my  privilege  to  lUten  to 
them,  and  to  Join  them  In  subsequent  dis- 
cussions. 

So  possibly  we  are  on  the  way  to  some  sort 
of  action.  Whether  the  Congress  should  in- 
sist on  applying  quotas  to  livestock  Imports 
as  the  surest  way  to  put  the  brakes  on  is 
hard  to  predict  as  yet;  I'm  sure  that  if  we 
wait  for  the  slow  motion  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission the  livestock  industry  will  be  as  dead 
as  the  carcasses  you  ship  to  market.  But 
maybe  some  deals  tan  be  made — if  our 
traders  will  do  a  better  Job  than  they  have 
so  far  in  Biuope.  Maybe  we  can  get  agree- 
ments to  put  voluntary  limits  on  imports 
which  woiild  be  adjustable  to  our  needs;  and 
maybe  we  could  even  make  uw  of  the  fact 
that  Australia  and  same  other  countries  are 
glad  to  have  quotas  of  our  sugar  production 
and  coxild  be  talked  Into  a  settlement  which 
would  be  good  for  everyone. 

At  any  rate.  It  would  seem  now,  at  long  last, 
that  our  combined  efforts  are  bcglzmlng  to 
show  tome  results  in  the  attention  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  finally  giving  the 


problem.  Just  last  week  a  considerable  group 
at  MMnben  of  Ooogress — both  Repreeenta. 
ttvee  and  Senaton — met  with  Secretary  Free- 
man and  threahed  out  a  lot  of  angles  of^e 
problem.  It  Is  evident  that  It  Is  now  being 
taken  seriously,  and  perhaps  we  can  hope  for 
sensible  action. 


Experiences .  of  a  Volanteer  Hospital 
Worker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

aw  mw  TOBx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 
Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Arthur  M.  Alblnder. 
which  appeared  In  the  January  19,  1964, 
edition  of  Pictorial  Living,  the  New  York 
Journal  American  Sunday  magazine. 
The  article  is  a  sensitive  and  eloquent  ex- 
position of  Mr.  Alblnder's  experience  as  a 
volunteer  hospital  wofker.  The  article 
follows' 

ThK    VOLUKTXEa'S    Stobt 

(By  Arthur  M.  Alblnder) 

For  the  last  10  years  I've  spent  every  min- 
ute of  my  spare  time  as  a  hospital  vc^imteer. 
They  tell  me  I've  logged  12,81«  hours  so  far. 
but  it's  hard  to  believe — the  time  went  so 
fast.  If  I  am  a  success  at  my  work,  there  is 
only  one  factor  I  can  attribute  It  to — I'm  a 
terrible  checker  player.  Any  8-]rear-old  can 
beat  me  easUy. 

I  spend  much  of  my  time  In  the  pediatric 
wards  because  I  love  children.  Financially, 
there's  no  reward.  Btrt  there  is  the  smile 
from  an  ailing  child.  Spiritually,  a  volunteer 
In  any  hospital  becomes  a  millionaire  many 
times  over. 

There  was  Rickey.  He  was  only  2  years 
old  when  he  was  admitted  to  Metropolitan 
Hospital  for  malnutrition.  One  day,  Rickey's 
doctor  offered  me  a  challenge.  Rickey  could 
neither  walk  nor  talk.  He  explained  that 
only  with  affection  could  the  chUd  make  any 
progress  at  all.    Would  I  help? 

Walking  was  no  problem.  At  first  I  held 
Rickey's  hand  as  we  took  a  few  steps  together. 
Gradually,  the  steps  Increased  im.til  Rickey 
felt  confident  to  run  into  my  arms  by  him- 
self. 

Trying  to  teach  Rickey  to  talk  .was  not  so 
easy.  Each  night  when  I  visited  him.  I 
timied  on  his  bedlight  several  times,  saying 
the  word  "light."  He  said  nothing  for  about 
a  month. 

Then  one  evening,  one  111  never  forget,  I 
approached  his  bed.  He  gave  me  his  usual 
broad  smile.  In  a  clear  voice,  like  the  sound 
of  an  angel's  trmnpet.  he  uttered  the  word 
■•light." 

Andy  had  Jiist  arrived  from  Puerto  Rico 
when  he  was  hospitalized.  He  had  an  ortho- 
pedic problem  which  kept  him  bedridden 
for  about  a  year.  This  10-year-old  would  not 
permit  himsrif  to  become  discoxiraged  or  de- 
pressed He  culUvated  his  priceless  talent  for 
art.  His  pictures  became  a  treasure  to  hos- 
pital personnel.  He  also  learned  the  English 
language.  He  did  so  well  that  before  he  was 
discharged  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
challenging  game  of  scrabble. 

The  years  pass  qiUckly  for  a  hospital  vol- 
unteer. I  realized  this  one  day  when  I  vis- 
ited an  8-year-old  girl  who  shared  a  room 
with  a  little  baby.  The  Infant's  mother  said. 
"Artie,  you  dont  remember  me."  I  ssked  the 
yoimg  woman  If  sihe  had  an  older  child  who 
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was  hospitalized.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of 
the  patients  I  worked  with.  The  mother  sur- 
prised me  by  saying  "I  was  the  child."  When 
I  arrived  home  I  looked  in  the  mirror  for 
gray  hairs — and  found  them. 

I  have  been  on  volunteer  service  at  six  hos- 
pitals and  can  sincerely  say  that  at  each  I 
never  felt  I  was  giving,  but  getting  an  inner 
satisfaction  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
mere  words.  I  am  now  connected  with  two 
New  York  hospitals.  St.  Lukes  and  the  Hos- 
pital for  Joint  Diseases. 

Working  with  children  is  so  rewarding. 
When  I  meet  a  new  patient.  I  convey  that 
though  I  do  not  know  him  yet  I  like  him. 
Language  is  no  barrier  when  I  meet  a  child 
who  cannot  converse  in  English.  A  smile 
and  a  game  of  checkers  can  strike  up  a  genu- 
ine friendship. 

The  children  expect  a  volimteer  on  the 
days  he  is  scheduled  to  serve.  Recently,  I 
was  detained  because  of  an  emergency  visit  to 
the  dentist.  When  I  arrivied  at  the  hospital 
I  explained  to  the  children  about  the  emer- 
gency. One  little  girl  said,  "Artie,  forget  the 
dentist — let's  play." 

It  Is  so  imjxfftant  that  the  volunteer  reach 
out  to  the  patients  he  meets  at  the  hoapltal. 
He  must  try,  as  best  he  can,  to  put  himself  in 
the  patient's  place.  He  must  use  his  hefirt 
as  well  as  his  head.  He  must  really  like  peo- 
ple to  qualify  for  the  rewards  of  hospital 
service. 

The  volunteer  can  offer  so  much  to  hospi- 
talized patients.  He  can,  for  example,  par- 
ticipate in  the  pediatric  or  adult  recreation 
programs.  He  can  teach  an  adult  i>atlent  an 
interesting  subject,  or  lead  a  group  in  arts 
and  crafts  activities.  He  can  sit  at  a  bedside 
and  offer  sincere  words  of  encouragement  to 
a  lonely  fellow  human  being  in  need  of  a 
friend.    He  can  do  all  this  and  so  much  more. 

The  Jiinior  Red  Ooes  volimteer,  the  coed! 
the  lowUeert  employee  to  the  business  execu- 
tive, chxirch  and  synagogue  members,  men 
and  women  in  aU  walks  of  life,  are  members 
of  the  volunteer  service  family. 

The  family  wUl  continue  to  expand  as  more 
people  Join  us.  It  U  my  feeling  that  we  will 
never  have  enough  volunteers  until  each  pa- 
tient has  his  very  omi. 

As  a  volunteer,  you  may  find,  as  I  have 
that  the  best  part  about  leaving  the  hoepltal 
ait  the  end  of  an  evening  is  that  there  is  al- 
ways tomorrow,  when  you  will  be  able  to 
return. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  January  25,  1964: 

Washington  Rcpokt 
(By  Congressman  Bxucx  Algxk.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas,  Jan.  28,  1964) 

KXT    I88UXS   IN    lSfl4 

Five  key  issues  face  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  1964.  The  President  and 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  dearly 
drawn  the  line  making  these  five  key  issues 
the  basic  differences  between  the  two  parties. 
They  also  spell  out  the  most  vital  areas  of 
concern  to  the  people  In  both  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

Foreign  policy 
Foreign  policy  must  take  first  place.    The 
struggle    In   the   world    today   Is    between 
capitalism   and   freedom   as   against   com- 


munism and  slavery.  How  we  conduct  our- 
selves as  a  nation,  the  kind  of  leadership 
we  give  the  world,  will  mean  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  in  a  war  which 
is  already  in  progress.  Two  legislative  Issues 
in  foreign  policy  are  paramount  as  the  basis 
for  a  more  effective  overall  foreign  policy. 

1.  Aid  to  conununlsm:  This  will  come  up 
again,  as  It  does  every  year,  In  the  Mutual 
Security  bill.  This  question  will  be,  should 
we  aid  and  finance  communism?  We  are 
doing  so  now  in: 

(a)  The  wheat  deal  demanded  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session.  In  the  first  sale  alone  we  gave  Russia 
a  direct  subsidy  of  $25  million,  plus  a  ship- 
ping subsidy  of  fl  million.  Actually.  Russia 
will  pay  less  for  our  wheat  than  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  pays  when  buying  bread  at 
the  comer  grocery  and  we  will  help  them 
finance  the  de«a. 

(b)  Wfe  continue  to  make  deals  with  Russia 
In  spite  of  the  fact  they  have  broken  51  of 
53  treaties  and  agreements  and  are  even  now 
fomenting  revolution  and  violence  and  antl- 
Amertcanism  everywhere  in  the  world — Latin 
America.  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  among  our 
so-called  allies. 

2.  Aid  to  those  helping  the  Oommvmlsts. 
This  is  the  second  part  of  the  imo-part  blue- 
print for  national  suicide.  We  continue  to 
give  aid  to  Communist  cotmtrtes — Poland 
and  Yugoslavia — to  neutrals  and  alUee  who 
help  the  Oommiuiists.  On  a  crucial  vote  last 
year  which  would  have  denied  V3.  aid  to 
those  countries  shli>plng  goods  to  Cuba  the 
House  split  162  to  162  and  1  vote  decided 
aaglnst  the  self -interest  of  the  United  States 
(CONGRESSIONAI.  Rbcoeo,  Aug.  23,  1963). 
Domestic 

On  the  domestic  front  three  issues  will  be 
decided  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

1.  The  tax  bill  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Pinanoe  Committee  and  now  goee  to  the 
Senate.  Many  of  the  reforms  hammered  out 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  have  already  been 
knocked  out  of  the  bill.  Further  attacks  on 
the  middle-income  group,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  taxpayers,  will  surely  be  made. 
My  voting  record  has  been  entirely  consist- 
ent— no  re*a  tax  cut  wUl  be  effective  imleee 
we  cut  Federal  spending,  btUance  the  budget, 
and  reduce  the  debt.  A  tax  cut  must  be 
earned  through  fiscal  discipline  and  respon- 
sibility. It  cannot  be  done  by  merely  Jug- 
gUng  figures  In  a  phony  exercise  In  eoonomy. 
To  do  lees  wUl  cause  Oovemment-sponsored 
inflation,  that  Is  the  devaluing  of  our  money 
so  that  your  dollar  buys  lees.  Inflaticm  of 
the  past  has  alreculy  caused  a  50-peroent  de- 
cline In  the  purchasing  power  of  our  money. 

Congreasman  Claxzncx  Cannon,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  this  week 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  President's  state- 
ments on  the  budget.  Cannon  said,  in  part: 
"Contrary  to  Impreeslons,  this  budget  is  high- 
er, not  lower  than  the  current  year.  It  calls 
for  higher,  not  lower,  appropriations — the 
budget  calls  for  new  obllgaitional  authority. 
Contrary  to  Impressions,  this  budget  is  above, 
not  below  the  magic  mark  of  $100  bil- 
lion. •  •  •  This  budget  does  not  point  to 
any  lasting  reversal  of  the  upward  trend  of 
Federal  spending.  This  budget  sows  the 
seeds  of  increased  spending  In  the  fu- 
ture. •  •  •  The  Preeident  lu-ges  suM>lemen- 
tal  obligatlonai  authority  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1964  which  •  •  •  would  In  total 
more  than  cancel  out  the  entire  cut  made  In 
the  last  session." 

2.  Civil  righte:  The  civU  rights  bill,  with 
Its  public  acccMnmodatlons  section,  seriously 
threatens  private  property  ownership,  it 
discriminates  against  white  to  give  special 
privilege  to  Negroes.  It  is  being  debated 
under  the  pressure  of  riots  and  the  violence 
of  last  summer  and  the  threat  of  increased 
violence  and  violation  of  the  law  if  all  the 
demands  of  Its  proponents  are  not  met.  My 
position  has  been  consistent  In  this  field — 


I  believe  in  and  have  supported  equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  all  oiu  citizens.  I  have  op- 
posed the  destruction  of  the  right  to  own 
and  manage  private  prc^>erty  and  the  free- 
dom of  association.  The  world  struggle,  and 
the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal-New  Frontier  radi- 
calism, directs  Its  assault  on  the  individual's 
right  of  property  ownership. 

3.  Medicare:  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Is  now  considering  the  new  version 
of  medicare — "hospital  insurance  tar  all  per- 
sons over  65."  Proponents,  \irged  by  the 
President  to  put  the  heat  on  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill,  ignore  the  facts: 

( 1 )  The  actuarial  imbalance  of  the  pro- 
gram. Chairman  Mixls  of  Ways  and  Means, 
has  pointed  out  that  In  previous  bills  the 
increased  tax  asked  was  only  one-half 
enough  to  meet  the  cost. 

(21  It  is  not  insurance,  but  a  gratuity  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  social 
security  cannot  be  Insurance  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

(3)  The  concept  of  this  bill  that  many 
persons  receive  benefits  who  have  never  paid 
into  the  fund,  violates  the  original  concept 
of  the  social  security  program  that  a  person 
would  draw  benefits  In  relation  to  the 
amount  paid  in. 

(4)  The  injustice  to  new  workers  now 
entering  the  labor  force.  The  new  worker 
will  (a)  pay  In  for  45  years  before  drawing 
partial  benefits  for  hospital  coverage  while 
millions  over  65.  including  the  very  wealthy, 
have  paid  in  nothing;  (b)  he  mvist  pay 
for  45  years  on  other  Insurance  to  supple- 
ment his  annuity  when  he  reaches  66;  (c) 
he  must  pay  current  insiu-ance  premlxims  for 
protection  for  himself  and  his  family  dm'- 
ing  his  working  years;  (d)  he  must  pick 
up  the  imfunded  Indebtedness  of  the  social 
security  program  amounting  to  *331  billion. 

WILX  SEEK  TOUB  OPINION 

These  are  my  views  as  your  Representative, 
on  the  Issues  we  face  this  year.  Within  a 
few  days  I  will  use  all  the  avaUable  news 
media  in  Dallas  Coimty,  to  pose  theee  q«es- 
tlons  to  all  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District 
so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding 
of  how  you  feel.  Everyone  Is  Involved.  You 
must  make  the  choice  on  the  kind  of  Na- 
tion and  world  we  will  have  tomorrow.  The 
choice  will  be  made  with  or  without  you. 


Diverted  Aatigt  Plan  for  Cotton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposed 
a  diverted  acreage  plan  for  cotton,  and 
those  of  us  from  cotton-producing  States 
are  greatly  concerned  over  tiie  devas- 
tating effect  of  such  a  plan  on  the  cot- 
ton industry.  While  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leag:ues  representing  cotton-producing 
areas  know  of  this  proposal  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition,  I  would  like  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  such' 
a  proposal  by  including  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  which  I  have  Just  written  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  letter  follows: 

.Januaht   25.    1964. 
Hon.   Orville   Fbexman. 
Secretary   of  Agriculture, 
V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deax    Mb.    Sbcxxtaxt:    May   I   protest    as 
strongly  as  I  know  how  the  proposed  diverted 
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by   Senator 


EXTENS; 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


aw  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUS  S  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Mandau ,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  RHOEES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  mans  people  have  been,  con- 
cerned over  t  le  tendency  (rf  certain 
monbers  of  the  press  to  distort  utter- 
ances and  statsments  made  by  Senator 
Bautt  GoLDWAreR.  Mr.  Lloyd  Waring, 
chairman  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Gold- 
water  for  Presl  l«it  COTunlttee.  Issued  a 
very  important  statement  on  this  matter 
concerning  th)  handling  of  Senator 
GoLOWATia's  siieech  on  January  15  be- 
fore Uie  EcOTKiXilc  Club  of  New  York 
Mr.  War  ng's  statement  follows : 
'  BT  Ma.  Llotd  Waxing 


City. 


9rATXMKirr 


OOLDWATKB    Is 

and  misleading 
Reports   and 
focused   on   a 
which  really  related 


being  smeared   by   slanted 
1  eports  of  his  statements 
I  liscussicais   of   that   speech 

ew   controversial   vemarks, 
to  aide  IssoBs,  and  failed 


to  ocxnmunlcate  the  real  point  and  substance 
of  his  speech.  The  public  Is  entitled  to  a 
chance  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  Senator 

OOLOWATKB'S  poliCiCS. 

In  a  speech  in  New  York  last  Wednesday. 
OoLDWATxa  outlined  his  views  on  the  proper 
role  at  the  Federal  Government  in  stimulat- 
ing employment  and  overcoming  poverty.  He 
backed  individual  and  local  Initiative  as 
against  a  Federal  cure-all.  He  was  crlUcai 
of  "the  Santa  Claus  of  the  Government 
handout."  and  the  Idea  that  the  Government 
should  "sacrifice  the  liberties  of  the  many  In 
order  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  the  few  " 

He  said  that  "men  and  women  working 
and  Investing  in  thousands  of  Industries 
can  build  the  wealth  that  best  fights  poverty. 
America  for  most  of  Its  years  has  waged  a 
war  on  poverty.  And  wherever  It  has  waged 
that  war  In  factories,  In  laboratories.  In 
shops,  over  counters,  and  under  the  enter- 
prise system,  it  has  won  that  war."  But 
he  opposed  the  idea  that  "the  bureaucracy 
In  Washington  can  end  poverty  and  create 
prosperity." 

He  recognized  that  society  should  help 
those  in  trouble  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  and  said  he  had  proposed  tax  credits 
to  make  it  easier  to  go  to  college.  But  he 
believes  it  wrong  for  Government  to  "reduce 
the  Incentives  for  enterprise  and  abolish  the 
consequences  of  inertia." 

OoiJ>WATiB's  views  are  entitled  to  fair 
consideration  and  appraLsal.  They  did  not 
get  it.  They  did  not  get  it  because  the  news- 
paper reports  and  subsequent  discussions 
scarcely  mentioned  the  real  points  of  his 
speech.  They  Just  focused  on  certain  isolated 
and  more  controversial  passages.  These 
were  his  suggestion  that  "as  an  essential 
safeguard  on  public  welfare  programs,  those 
who  are  physically  able  to  work  should  be 
put  to  work  to  earn  their  benefits."  and  his 
remaps  as  to  an  Individual's  responsibility 
for  failure  to  secure  education  and  skills. 
For  most,  the  reason  for  the  failure,  he  said, 
was  lack  of  ambition  and  intelligence. 

Reporters  pounced  on  these  more  con- 
troversial statements  and  scarcely  touched 
on  the  real  substance  of  GoLowAmt's  views. 
The  cynical  headline  about  the  speech  in 
one  paper  was  "Babxt's  Aid  Plan:  Put  Them 
to  Work.- 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  a  chance  to  make 
a  fair  appraisal  of  Oolowatxx's  views.  They 
must  be  fairly  reported  without  slanting 
and  distortion. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  voters  to 
believe  that  given  the  true  facts,  they  will 
make  a  wise  decision.  They  cannot  make 
a  wise  decision  on  the  basis  of  distorted  facts. 

Our  democratic  system  of  Government  de- 
pends on  frank  and  free  discussion.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  "the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  The  converse  is  also  true.  Misrepre- 
sentations and  distortions  of  the  truth  will 
make  us  slaves. 


Glencoe  First  Grade  It  Joy  to  Teeoage 
PakisUni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

>  or   MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  re- 
newed sense  of  value,  I  Eisk  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  story  of  a  Minnesota  school- 
teacher, a  Pakistani  teenager,  and  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  learning,  as  told 
in  the  attached  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Simday  Tribune  of  January  12, 


1964.    I  found  the  story  to  be  a  touching 
one  and  deserving  of  attention : 

Glencoe  Pixst  Gxaox  Is  Jot  to  Teenage 

Pakistani 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Glencoe,  ICdin. — Teacher  Donald  De- 
meules  fixes  the  meals  these  days  for  the 
youth  who  was  his  houseboy  for  18  months 
In  Pakistan. 

"Don  pretty  good  houseboy."  grins  Zar 
Said,  the  erstwhile  servant,  speaking  of  the 
man  he  used  to  call  "Professor  Sahib,"  and 
using  the  brand  of  English  he  is  substituting 
with  increasing  fluency  for  his  native  Urdu. 

It  Is  one  of  the  many  Jokes  about  his  tem- 
porary new  American  life — as  part-time  first 
grader,  part-time  teenager — that  draw  Zar 
Said's  flashing  smUe. 

The  young  Pakistani  came  to  Demeules  In 
Pakistan  as  a  penniless  but  cheerful  Ullter- 
ate.  eager  to  flnd  work  to  help  him  rise  above 
his  lowly  status  in  Dagl  village  in  the  State 
of  Swat. 

Because  no  records  are  kept  for  Paki- 
stanis of  his  class.  Zar  Said's  age  is  un- 
known— 18  or  10  is  Demeules'  best  guess. 

Demeules,  37,  again  teaching  J\mlor  high 
school  English  after  3  years  of  teaching  Paki- 
stanis on  a  Pulbrlght  fellowship,  took  a 
liking  to  his  industrious  young  houseboy  and 
admired  his  practical  native  intelligence. 

"Besides,  he  understood  my  Urdu,  which 
many  others  couldn't,"  Demeules  recalls 
laughingly. 

When  he  learned,  after  returning  to  the 
United  States,  that  Zar  Said  had  become  the 
cat's  paw  in  a  family  feud  that  called  for  at 
least  six  deaths — Zar  Said's  probably  among 
them — Demeules  decided  to  bring  the  youth 
to  this  country  for  schooling. 

With  the  aid  of  Senates'  HxTBnr  H.  Hum- 
PHarr.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  Demeules  ob- 
tained a  4-month  visitor's  visa  and  Zar  Said 
(It  means  "gtrfd-holy  person")  arrived  in 
Glencoe  November  4. 

Although  he  confounded  airline  hostesses 
by  telling  them  he  spoke  "Pakistani  English" 
(he  thought  "English"  meant  language), 
Zar  Said's  FJigUsh  2  months  ago  was  limited 
largely  to  "Don  Demeules"  and  "Glencoe. 
Minn." 

Today — although  "come-on"  is  his  all-p\u- 
pose  verb  ("I  come-on  car") — there  are  few 
Ideas  he  won't  try  to  get  acroee  in  his  new 
language — with  mixed  success. 

UfK)n  arrival  in  this  McLeod  County  town 
of  3.500  residents.  Zar  Said  fotind  helping 
hands  everywhere. 

School  Supt.  George  Hoppe  fitted  him  in  as 
part-time  student  under  two  teachers:  Mrs. 
Vernon  Hoysler  in  first  grade,  where  Zar  Said 
goes  each  morning  to  leam  to  read  and  flgiu-e, 
and  Winifred  Murray,  senior  high  school 
English  teacher,  who  devotes  her  morning 
free  period  to  teaching  him  spoken  English. 

The  faculty  gave  a  shower  for  Zar  Said 
("clothes  come  on  many  people"),  so  Deme- 
ules, after  putting  up  $1,300  for  Zar  Said's 
air  passage,  largely  has  been  spared  the  ex- 
pense of  outflttlng  him.  Zar  Said's  ward- 
robe on  arrival  consisted  largely  at  several 
pairs  of  outside  baggy  i^ite  cotton  trousers. 

As  they  did  in  Demeules'  bachtior  quarters 
in  Karachi,  he  and  Zar  Scdd  Uve  in  a  three- 
room  upstairs  aparttaient  here.  But  while 
Demeules  sleeps  in  a  regular  bed,  Zar  Said 
has  spread  his  Pakistani  blankets  on  the  ex- 
posed springs  of  the  Army  surplus  bunk 
that  school  authoriUee  found  for  him. 

If  he  can  obtain  a  4-month  visa  extension, 
or  convert  It  to  an  exchange  student  visa 
with  longer  visiting  privllegee,  Demeules 
would  like  Zar  Said  to  leam  auto  mechanics 
at  a  trade  schocri.  "me  training  would  enable 
tbe  young  Pakistani,  determined  to  return 
honxe  eventually  to  get  a  Job  with  pay  and 
status. 

A  typical  day  starts  for  Zar  Said  at  7  a.m. 
with  the  first  of  his  flve-a-day.  10-mlnute 
prayer  sessions. 
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Demeules  determined  that  Mecca  is 
rougtily  southeast  of  Glencoe,  so  Zar  Said, 
a  devout  Moslem,  points  his  prayer-rug  to- 
ward a  southeast  window.  Then,  barefoot 
but  wearing  a  Minnesota-style  stocking  cap, 
and  after  careful  washing,  he  performs  the 
devotions  of  Islam. 

"When  I  prayer,  don't  speaking."  he  cau- 
tioned visitors  last  week. 

His  prayers  are  munnered  while  standing, 
kneeling,  holding  hands  on  knees,  squatting, 
and  touching  his  forehead  to  the  floor. 

Zar  Said,  who  flrst  foimd  it  Incredible 
that  Minnesota  should  have  no  mosques, 
came  to  accept  the  idea  that  private  prayer 
would  satisfy  the  dictates  of  his  faith,  ac- 
cording to  Demeules. 

So  he  rejected  Demeules'  offer  to  send  back 
home  photographs  showing  him  at  prayer  as 
proof  to  those  who  said  Americans  would 
try  to  Christianize  him:  "God  knows  I  pray 
and  that's  all  that's  necessary,"  Zar  Said 
told  Demeules. 

Demeules  usually  fixes  breakfast  and  din- 
ner for  them  both  because,  although  Zar 
Said  cooked  expertly  in  his  native  land,  he 
Is  unused  to  the  apartment's  electric  range. 
•  Fnxn  a  to  10:80  ajn.,  Zar  Said  Is  in  Mrs. 
Hoysler's  first  grade  at  Helen  Baker  Grade 
School,  where  he  reculs  with  "Jay's  Group" 
and  Shirley  Super,  6.  is  his  special  helper. 

With  26  first  graders  to  worry  about,  Mrs. 
Hoysler  can't  give  much  time  to  her  teenage 
puplL  But,  she  says,  "the  children  know 
more  than  he  does  and  think  it's  great  fun 
to  help  him  with  his  letters,  words,  and 
numbers." 

MeanwhUe,  Glencoe  probably  has  the 
State's  only  flrst  graders  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  words  in  Urdu. 

From  10:30  untU  lunch.  Zar  Said  works 
at  the  high  scho<d  with  Miss  Murray,  a  24- 
year  teaching  veteran,  on  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, and  sentence  structure. 

"He's  very  alert  and  eager,"  she  reports, 
"and  very  humble  about  learning  from  a 
first-grade  reader  (Dick  and  Jane.") 

But  when  Zar  Said  makes  a  mistake  typical 
of  the  reader  taught  by  word  memorization- 
such  as  reading  "help"  for  "look"— Miss 
Murray  reflects  aloud.  "I  sometimes  won- 
der— if  we  used  phonics  (letter  sounds).  I 
think  I  could  move  faster." 

Lunch  with  Supt.  Hoppe's  oOloe  staff, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Jumer.  is  next  on 
the  schedule.  These  quiet  meals  on  trays 
in  the  office  with  three  secretaries  proved 
less  disturbing  and  more  Instructional  to  Zar 
Said  than  eating  in  the  crowded  men's 
lounge  with  Olencoe's  men  teachers. 

Zar  Said  spends  afternoons  in  study,  more 
prayers,  cleaning  the  apartment,  and  simple 
shopping  for  the  two-bachelor  household 
(he  can  follow  Demeules'  shopping  lists)  and 
visits  with  his  many  school  friends. 

Demeules  expected  diet  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem. It  hasn't  been.  Skeptics  at  home 
warned  Zar  Said  the  American  heathen 
would  force  him  to  drink  Uquor  and  eat  for- 
bidden "haram"  foods,  but  he  quickly 
learned  otherwise. 

Now  he  eats  everything  but  pork  and  de- 
pends on  Demeules'  assurance  that  a  dish  is 
"hallal"— the  Urdu  equivalent  of  kosher. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  major  adjust- 
ments Demeules  finds  Zar  Said  has  made 
with  amazing  success.  Another  is  his  ability 
to  get  along  with  the  opposite  sex— both 
school  friends  and  older  women — despite 
coining  from  a  land  where  women  over  10  are 
kept  both  veiled  and  hidden. 

Weekends  the  two  usually  spend  at  De- 
meules' family  home  at  6031  West  River 
Road,  Brooklyn  Center,  when  Demeules' 
mother,  Mrs.  H.  Z.  Demeules.  cooks  for  them 
and  does  their  laundry. 

Not  one  to  keep  an  opinion  to  himself  for 
long.  Zar  Said  has  definite  likes  and  dislikes. 
Among   the   former:    TV   westerns,   ham- 
burgers, and  French  fries,  telephoning   (he 
holds  the  receiver  away  from  his  ear  and 


puzzles,  "What  shall  I  say?")  and  Glencoe 
basketbtOl  games. 

Among  the  Usllkes:  aU  TV  except  the 
shoot-'em-ups.  football  ("Not  good— all  peo- 
ple Jump  on  one  peraon"),  cheering  ("No 
like  'go-go' — too  much  speak-speak") ,  De- 
meules'  driving  ("Too  fast  go"  and  oouplea 
who  neck  while  driving  ("Could  be  acci- 
dent."). 

And  of  his  entire  American  experience, 
Zar  Said's  opinion  is  brief,  enthusiastic  but 
probably  not  quite  up  to  Miss  Murray's 
speech  standardsf  "Too  much  lucky,  yes." 


ViUl  WUdlife  Refuge  Menaced 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  details  in  vivid  terms  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  preserving  the 
Tule  Lake-Klamath  Waterfowl  Refuge 
on  the  California-Oregon  border. 

Section  eight  of  the  House  bill — a  sec- 
tion which  would  allow  either  California 
or  Oregon  to  set  aside  the  provisions  of 
the  act^— should  be  deleted.  Otherwise 
this  is  a  good  bill  and  it  should  be  ap- 
proved without  delay. 

The  above-mentioned  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

WiLDLiFx  Refuge  Again  Menaced 

In  their  multitudinous  annual  migrations 
to  and  frcMn  their  breeding  grounds  in  Can- 
ada and  Alaska,  waterfowl  of  this  region  fol- 
low what  is  kno\^  as  the  Pacific  fiyway — a 
complex  of  branching  routes  throxigh  Wash- 
ington. Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada,  almoet  all  of  which  fimnel  into  the 
Tule  Lake-Lower  Klamath  area. 

At  this  hub  of  the  migrations,  the  Federal 
Government  has  established  refuges  of  prime 
Importance,  not  only  to  sportsmen  but  also 
to  California's  farmnv.  This  is,  according 
to  California's  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
"perhaps  the  greatest  concentration  point 
for  waterfowl  in  the  entire  Nation."  Some  7 
million  ducks  a  year  are  estimated  to  use 
this  stopovre  and  the  fish  and  game  com- 
mission observes:  "From  there  comes  the 
tremendous  movement  down  the  central  val- 
leys of  California." 

Not  only  does  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath 
refuge  provide  food  and  a  resting  place  for 
migratory  waterfowl,  to  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  the  State's  numerous  hunters,  but  it 
also  serves  to  protect  vast  acreages  of  rice 
and  other  forage  crops  frcxn  de^H^datlons 
that  would  Inevitably  occur  in  the  absence 
of  the  refuge.  The  Tule  Lake-Lower  Klam- 
ath refuge  is  worth  millions  to  farmers. 

Informed  opinion  holds  that  disappear- 
ance or  substantial  shrinkage  of  the  Tule 
Lake-Klamath  refugee  would  of  necessity 
send  migrating  waterfowl  far  inland — ^prob- 
ably to  the  Salt  Lake  area — and  leave  the 
coastal  areas  barren  of  ducks,  except  for 
strays  that  would  feed  on  rice  and  other  grain 
flelds. 

Despite  Its  substantial  and  diverse  benefits 
to  recreation  and  agriculture,  the  refuge  has 
been  and  remains  under  constant  threat 
from  those  who  would  reclaim  more  of  its 
dwindling  acreage  for  farming  purposes,  and 
from  those  who  would  drain  away  its  waters 
for  irrigation  and  thereby  destroy  its  useful- 
ness as  a  resting  and  feeding  place  for  water- 
fowl. 


To  safeguard  this  Invaluable  asset  from 
further  incursions.  Senator  Kuchxl  and 
others  have  brooght  forward  a  blU  that  has 
been  properly  called  cme  oC  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  ooosMTatlon  leglalatloa  of 
the  tlmee.  In  brief.  It  would  set  aside  the 
Tule  Lake-Klamath  refuge  as  a  conservation 
area  flrst,  making  its  agricultxu*al  usage  sec- 
ondary. Without  interfering  with  the  farms 
already  on  the  site,  it  would  prevent  addi- 
tions thereto.  It  would  likewise  provide 
that  the  watM-  level  must  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  below  that  required  for  the  8ui^>ort 
of  migratory  birds. 

This  bill  has  received  overwhelming  ap- 
proval in  the  Senate.  In  its  passage  toward 
House  consideration,  it  has  gained  coounlt- 
tee  approval,  but  has  been  so  vitiated  by 
amendments  as  to  become  impotent  and  ut- 
terly unacceptca>le  to  its  sponsors  in  the 
Senate.  One  amendment,  for  example, 
would  poTnit  either  the  California  or  Ore- 
gon Legislature  to  set  its  provisions  aside 
and  completely  defeat  its  purpose. 

The  legislation  Is  essential  to  the  contin- 
ued existence  and  usefulness  <rf  the  Tule 
Lake-Klamath  refuge.  Its  Importance  to 
California's  agriculture,  sportsmm,  and 
scenic  and  recreation  assets  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  the  plain  duty  at  Calif - 
fomia's  Representatives  in  the  House  to  de- 
lete the  crippling  amendments  and  support 
this  protective  measure  as  approved  by  the 
Senate. 


Ed  MiuTow's  Successor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recori),  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit without  comment  on  my  part  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  January  26. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Ed  Mubbow's  Sttccessob 

It  is  too  bad  that  Edward  R.  Murrow  has 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  U..S  Information 
Agency.  This  is  an  Important  post  If  Its 
Job  is  to  be  done  successfully,  the  man  at 
the  top  must  be  endowed  with  tact,  wisdom, 
and  good  Judgment.  If  he  lacks  these  qual- 
ities the  story  of  the  United  States  will 
suffer  In  the  telling. 

Ed  Murrow  had  the  requisite  qualities. 
Unfortunately,  he  must  now  step  aside  so 
as  to  rest  and  recuperate  from  his  lung  can- 
cer operation. 

As  Mr.  Murrow's  replacement,  President 
Johnson  has  picked  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  Negro, 
who  has  served  as  Ambassad<H-  to  Finland 
and  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs.  We  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  Mr.  Rowan,  despite  his  many  talents,  is 
quallfled  for  the  Job. 

In  Deceml>er  1981,  he  prepared  a  brash 
speech  for  delivery  to  a  Philadelphia  audi- 
ence. In  that  speech,  as  released  tor  publi- 
cation, he  paid  his  respects  to  Americans 
who  did  not  agree  with  our  official  Congo 
policy.  In  this  country,  he  said,  "we  have 
a  conglomeration  of  arch  conservatives:  Peo- 
ple who  oppose  the  income  tax;  avowed  de- 
fenders of  racial  segregation;  opponents  of 
fluoridation;  those  who  want  to  destroy  the 
Supreme  Court,  largely  because  of  its  ruling 
on  school  segregation,"  and  so  .cm.  The  in- 
ference, we  suppose,  is  that  if  3rou  were  for 
Molse  Tshombe  you  were  against  flu<»-ida- 
tion,  or  against  the  Court.    It  has  been  said 
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bill  (HJl.  4879)  to  amend 
Act  to  Increase  Pederal 
improvement   of   public 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  heart - 
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dl5tin|rulshed  committee  upcxi 
I  behalf  of  the  pending 
bill.     There  is  no  ques- 
blll  will  pass  the  House 
,  as  it  should,  and 
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PubUc 
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American 
and  Federal, 
Nation — yes. 
kolal  times. 

We  can  all  taie  special  pride  that  in  so 
many  ways  an^  respects  this  lofty  ob- 
jective has  bee:  i  generally  realized  to  a 
degree  that  ma  :es  it  possible  for  people 
who  live  in  ouj  country  today  to  have 
available  wider  and  better  opportunities 
for  enlightenme  at.  reading,  acquiring  in- 
f<M:matlon,  boot  learning  and  education 
than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  c  euth. 

But  it  is  up  t  >  the  Congress  to  realize 
that,  while  the  hi^h  level  we  have  now 
reached  is  oomn  .endable  as  well  as  heart- 
ening, much  rei  oains  to  be  done  in  this 
And  related  fl^  s  of  general  educaticm. 

Tbe  Amerlcai  people,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  well  re  id  and  well  informed  as 


they  must  be  In  a  great  democracy,  like 
ours,  where  effective  selection  of  public 
officials  and  the  efficient  functioning  of 
government  at  every  level  is  so  depend- 
ent upon  a  well-informed,  responsible 
citizenry. 

To  the  extent  that  this  gratifying 
picture  is  blurred  by  some  Illiteracy  and 
some  areas  where  books,  news  media 
and  written  materials  are  not  readily 
available,  we  of  the  Congress  must  be 
concerned,  and  we  must  act  constructive- 
ly and  remedialy  as  we  now  propose  to 
do. 

As  we  do  so,  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  valuable  necessary  services  we 
here  provide  wHl  adequately  do  the  edu- 
cational, enlightening  work  that  has  to 
be  done,  or  afford  adequate  opportunities 
for  all  those  who  want  and  need  reading 
materials  to  get  them.  More  will  be 
needed. 

Nor  can  we  be  sure  these  days  that 
some  of  the  materials  reaching  the  peo- 
ple this  bill  alms  to  reach  will  not  con- 
tain some  slanted,  distorted  viewpoints, 
tfr  even  undesirable  or  dangerous  propa- 
ganda. 

While  we  have  laws  that  forbid  the 
circulation  of  improper  or  Indecent  writ- 
ten materials  and  books,  under  our  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  permissible  or  prsictlcable 
for  the  Congress  to  set  up  a  general  cen- 
sorship over  what  the  American  people 
in  our  several  States  may  read. 

But  we  know,  from  long  experience, 
the  vital  importance  and  value  of  pub- 
lic libraries  and  the  means  they  provide 
for  enllghtenmait,  learning  and  the 
spread  of  information  and  awareness. 

Of  special  value,  and  of  special  bene- 
fit, is  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
these  library  services  afford  for  our 
young  people.  Who  could  predict  at  this 
time  the  number  of  young  people  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  to  which  these 
services  will  be  carried,  the  benefits  and 
ins]>irations  they  may  bring  to  count- 
less American  youth,  for  whom  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time,  the  doors  to  the 
written  treasures  of  the  pt^t  and  present 
may  be  opened,  the  broad  vistas  of  en- 
lightenment and  learning  explored,  and 
lofty  aspirations  shaped.  Who  can  know 
where  a  young  Lincoln  may  be  waiting. 

Viewed  in  that  light,  as  an  immeasur- 
able broadening  of  opportunity  for  the 
young,  as  well  as  the  old.  and  the  en- 
riching of  the  culture  and  the  Incentive 
spirit  of  the  Nation,  this  bill  has  far 
deeper  significance  than  may  appear  on 
the  surface. 

It  is,  above  all,  a  firm  step  forward 
to  higher  goals  of  national  enlighten- 
ment, learning  and  opportunity.  It 
marks,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  the 
final  drive  to  banish  every  vestige  of  il- 
literacy from  the  Nation. 

While  this  bill  cannot  reach  or  bene- 
fit those  who  for  some  reason  are  un- 
able to  learn — and  this  is  a  very  serious 
problem  which  in  larger  measure  re- 
quires our  attention — or  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  learn.  It  none  the  less  will 
bring  new  avenues  and  new  tools  to 
many  not  enjoying  them  now,  and  in  that 
sense  can  and  will  appreciably  add  to  our 
great  American  potential  and  the  spread- 
ing of  knowledge,  learning,  and  culture 
throughout  our  great  country. 


I  worked  for  and  strongly  supported 
the  original  Library  Services  Act  in  1956 
and  was  pleased  to  support  in  1960  legis- 
lation to  extend  this  beneficial  librsu-y 
program  for  another  5  years.  Today  the 
House  has  the  chance  to  perfect  and  im- 
prove the  program  so  that  not  only  our 
smaller  libraries  may  benefit  further 
from  this  Federal  contribution  to  the 
Nations  educational  effort,  but  also  larg- 
er communities  may  participate  in  this 
necessary  development  of  our  library 
system. 

This  Is  a  step  forward  in  the  impor- 
tant library  services  program  which  is 
now  in  its  seventh  year  of  remarkable 
progress  in  Improving  the  Nation's  rural 
libraries  and  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
will  endorse  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin the  good  work, already  accomplished 
by  making  library  assistance  benefits 
available  to  the  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  the  House  can  remedy 
an  important  omission  In  the  original 
act  by  permitting  the  use  ot  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  library 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  land. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
library  services  program  has  benefited 
more  than  I  million  residents  of  rural 
areas  and.  in  addition,  has  been  an  im- 
portant Incentive  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  library  system. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  the 
communities  in  my  district  has  pioneered 
in  the  establlslunent  of  a  regional 
library,  largely  through  the  effective  in- 
terest and  efforts  of  Mrs.  George  R.  Wal- 
lace, of  Fitchburg.  Mass..  and  her  associ- 
ates who  were  Instrumental  in  setting  up 
the  first  regional  library  In  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  the  Fitchburg  Pub- 
lic Library  became  the  first  regional  li- 
brary center  in  the  Commonwealth, 
serving  nearly  70  communities  In  the 
central  Massachusetts  area.  The  Fitch- 
burg Library  now  provides  film  services 
to  68  commimitlea  In  an  area  extending 
from  the  New  Hampshire  border  to  the 
Connecticut  line  and  vitally  needed  book, 
reference,  and  professional  advisory  sen*- 
ices  to  some  30  libraries  In  northern. 
Worcester  County. 

Among  the  participating  libraries  in 
my  district  are  Ashbumham.  Ashby, 
Ayer,  Barre,  Berlin,  Bolton,  Dudley, 
Gardner,  Groton.  Harvard.  Hopedale. 
Hubbardston,  Hudson,  Lancaster,  Leices- 
ter, Leominster,  Lunenburg,  Mendon, 
Mllford,  New  Braintree,  Northbridge. 
Oakham,  Oxford.  Paxton,  Pepperell, 
Princeton,  Rutland,  Shirley,  Southbridge, 
Spencer,  Sterling.  Townsend.  Upton, 
Uxbridge,  Webster,  Westminster,  and 
Winchendon. 

The  benefits  of  the  Fitchburg  Regional 
Library  have  already  helped  these  small 
communities  in  many  ways  and  other 
communities  In  the  central  Massachu- 
setts area  are  considering  participation 
in  the  plan. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  such  an  out- 
standing leader  as  Mrs.  Wallace  in  my 
district  whose  sustained  efforts  have 
made  possible  tills  educational  landmark 
In  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
library  system.  An  esteemed  friend  and 
valued  constituent,  she  has  given  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Fitchburg  Public 


Library,  of  which  she  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  addition,  she  Is 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bo«rd  of  Library  Commissioners. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bin,  many 
more  Massachusetts  libraries  will  be  able 
to  benefit  from  the  library  services  pro- 
gram and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
the  great  progress  which  is  being  made  In 
my  own  district  In  helping  to  meet  the 
library  needs  of  our  citizens. 

I  strongly  favor  this  wise,  well-con- 
ceived, well-prepared  and  timely  bill  and 
thank  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  and  members  for  their  vision, 
diligence,  and  splendid  contributions  in 
bringing  this  fine  measure  to  the  floor 
tor  passage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEMTATTVES 
Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back- 
ground of  our  present  difficulties  in  Pan- 
ama was  discussed  in  a  recent  broculcast 
by  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion,  and  I  «m 
happy  to  note  that  he  paid  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Fux)Dl  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Caknom]  who  have 
been  so  alert  with  regard  to  this  issue. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remartu, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  Manion  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

Tki  Sszds  or  Oua  STraasfn^  zh  Panama 
(By  Dean  Clarence  B.  ICaalon) 
Tboae  who  have  listened  regvilarly  to  the 
radio  and  telerlalon  programs  of  the  "ICan- 
lon  Ponma"  were  not  exirprlsed  at  the  recent 
violence  and  bloodshed  la  Panama.  Con- 
sistently on  these  programs  we  hare  viewed 
Castro's  oonqueat  of  Cuba  In  the  perspectlTe 
of  Communist  plana  to  conquer  the  world. 
ConeequenUy,  those  who  have  listened  to  us 
knew  long  ago  that  the  long  Index  finger  ot 
the  heavy  Red  hand  impressed  vpoo  Cuba 
was  pointed  toward  the  Panama  CanaL 

Por  years,  the  best-informed  man  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  subject  of  Panama  has  been 
Congreaaman  Danul  J.  Piooo,  oC  PennsyU 
vanla.  The  Commimlst  Interest  In  the  canal 
was  explained  and  documented  by  Congress- 
man Plooo  when  he  first  discussed  the  sub- 
ject over  this  microphone  In  June  (13)  of 
1960.  ("Manion  Forum~  broadcast  No.  298.) 
Congressman  Plood  recalled  that  In  No- 
vember of  1960.  Panamanian  mobs  had  at- 
tempted two  Invasions  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  were  repelled  by  Canal  Zone  poUce  and 
U.S.  troops.  The  purpose  of  the  mob  then — 
as  now— was  to  plant  the  flag  of  Panama  In 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  symbol  of  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  that  vital  strip  of  American 
territory. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  was 
expected  to  issue  a  stem  warning  then 
against  any  such  future  Tlolatlon  erf  Its  es- 
tablished treaty  rlghu  and  responslblUtlea. 
Instead,  said  Congressman  Plooo,  our  Gov- 
ernment "sent  a  diplomatic  emissary  to 
Panama  to  appease  those  stirring  up  the 
trouble. 

"This  emissary,  with  the  approval  of  his 
superiors  In  the  State  Department,  issued 
a  public  statement  recognizing  Panama  as 


titular  sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone  and, 
according  to  Panamanian  sources,  agreed 
that  that  the  flags  of  Panama  ml^t  be 
dlq>layed  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  show  such 
sovereignty," 

Shortly  afterward  the  President  (Elsen- 
hower) publicly  expreeaed  the  belief  that 
Panama  should  be  allowed  to  fly  her  flag  In 
the  Canal  Zone  to  show  her  titular  sorer- 
elgnty.  TTheee  declarations,"  said  Congress- 
man Flood,  "made  without  the  consent 
either  of  the  Congress  or  the  treatymaklng 
power,  reflect  a  credulity  and  naivete  on  the 
part  of  U3.  oOlcials  that  are  simply  unbe- 
Uevable.  The  hoisting  of  the  Panama  flag 
would  be  the  symbol  of  complete  surrender 
and  would  be  so  balled  by  Panama  and  uni- 
versally so  interpreted." 

The  fact  that  the  whole  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  ahared  Congressman  Flood's  views 
on  this  vital  matter  had  been  evidenced  om 
February  2,  1960.  when  that  body  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  881  to  12  expressing 
the  sense  at  Congress  that  no  variation  im 
the  traditional  InterpretaUon  of  our  lOOS 
1936,  and  10S6  treaties  with  Panama  should 
be  made,  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  another  treaty. 

The  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  on  the 
Canal  Z<Mie  certainly  was  such  a  varlatlcm 
and  It  was  the  particular  variation  at  which 
the  House  resolution  was  aimed.  Neverthe- 
l««8.  on  October  29.  1962,  President  Kennedy 
directed  the  formal  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  as  evidence  of  Pan- 
ama's "titular  sovereignty"  over  the  aone 
and  over  the  canal. 

When  Congressman  Flood  was  back  on  onr 
program  last  June  ("Uanlon  Forum"  broad- 
cast No.  46S),  he  had  this  to  say  about  this 
formal  flag  raising:  "ThU  last  action  was 
taken  by  our  Oovemment  despite  the  fact 
that  on  October  12,  only  17  days,  previously, 
the  ceremonies  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at  Balboa,  attended 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball, 
and  other  notables  was  marred  by  Pana- 
manian demonstrators  who  \ued  Commu- 
nist tacUea  and  claimed  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty over  the  bridge. 

"With  aU  of  the  foregoing,"  he  continued, 
"we  flnd  evidence  that  Panamanian  aspira- 
tions are  aided  by  our  own  Department  ot 
State.  The  State  Department's  program  has 
been  one  of  aiding  the  piecemeal  liquldatioa 
of  our  \indenlable  treaty  rights  in  ths  Canal 
Zone." 

Congressouin  Flood  believes  that  the  at- 
titude of  Congress,  emphatically  ezpreaeed 
by  committee  action  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  "demonstrates  to  the  international 
infiltrators  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
their  collaborators  that  these  influences 
can  never  succeed  In  perpetrating  their 
schemes  with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal 
through  nramal  procedure. 

"They  realize  that  they  must  bypass 
Congress  by  means  of  a  new  canal  treaty, 
which  they  believe  can  be  pushed  through 
as  was  the  1966  treaty  without  adequate  de- 
bate to  continue  the  process  of  erosicois 
that  started  with  the  1936-39  treaty." 

One  of  the  provisions  of  any  proposed  new 
treaty  with  Panama  wUl  require  the  United 
States  to  aoaept  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  over  oontroversiee  betweenr  Panama 
and  this  oovntiy.  Panamanian  agitators 
have  always  put  this  objective  high  up  oa 
their  agenda  ot  denumds  and.  of  oourse. 
the  Internationalists  In  oxur  State  Depart- 
ment will  welcome  it  as  an  opening  wedge 
to  put  us  under  the  c<»npulsory  Jiulsdictica 
of  the  World  Court  In  all  controversies  with 
all  nations. 

ABBTraATioir  woxnj>  set  dangbeous  pbxckdxnt 
The  Panamanian  controversy  Is  not  an 
International  dispute  that  would  be  appro- 
priate for  settlement  by  international  arbi- 
tration. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  direct  as- 
sault which  ch&Uenges  the  basic  right  and 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  defend  its  prop- 


erty and  its  people  against  attack  by  any- 
body from  inside  or  outside  of  this  country. 
We  are  in  the  Panama  Canal  2Sone  by  vir- 
tue of  the  same  kind  at  solemn  treaty  right 
that  we  ezeivlae'  In  Cuba  at  Ouantsnamo.  or 
In  the  occupation  ot  Florida,  for  that  mat- 
ter— which  we  aeqxitred  by  treaty  with  teain 
in  1819. 

It  lis  not  merely  our  sovereignty  In  the 
Canal  Zope  that  Is  under  attack  by  Panama- 
nians now,  but  our  sovereignty  and  Independ- 
ence as  a  free  nation  that  Is  imder  attack 
elsewhere,  and  anywhere,  and  upon  any 
pretext  by  tbe  agents  of  the  advancing  Com- 
munist conquest.  Panamanian  disturbances 
are  symptoms  merely  at  the  violent  Red  rev- 
olution that  the  dlreotcn  ot  our  floundering 
diplomacy  are  trying  so  desperatdy  to  ap- 
pease. 

On  January  11.  1994.  Congress  Flood  wired 
me  as  foUows: 

"Whatever  Investigations  may  reveal  as  to 
individuals  concerned  ^mnng  Panamanian 
agitators  who  Invaded  American  territory, 
the  backgroimd  of  the  plot  is  unmistakably 
the  work  of  international  oommunlsUs 
agents  of  the  pastro  type.  Its  ultimate  pur- 
pose Is  wresting  ooatrcA  at  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States. 

"When  Xaoed  with  a  most  crucial  situa- 
tion, the  commander  of  our  Armed  Forces  oa 
the  iBthmus  acted  with  Intrtllgenoe  and  re- 
straint, using  no  more  force  than  necessary 
to  defend  the  Canal  Zone  against  the  fores 
and  violence  of  a  mob  invaslozL  •  •  •  The 
Canal  Zone  territory  was  honorably  acquired 
imder  treaty  by  international  law. 

"Its  sovereign  control  was  indispensable 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
canal  which  was  the  Ideal  at  the  entire 
Panamanian  population.  Our  country  has 
increased  its  annuity  bejrond  that  In  the 
original  treaty  as  a  gesture  of  good  will. 
Wages  paid  to  Panamanians  working  in  the 
zone  are  greater  than  those  paid  for  com- 
parable services  in  Panama.  Canal  Zone 
organizations  supply  the  largest  source  at 
revenue  for  Panama. 

"The  Canal  Zone  Is  as  d^lnltely  UjB.  ter- 
ritory as  Alaska,  which  was  likewise  acquired 
by  treaty  under  international  law.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  discuss  surrendering  ths 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  as  to  proposs  ths  re- 
turn of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory  to 
France,  or  Alaska  to  Russia." 

The  Congressman's  diagnosis  of  the  cur- 
rent Panama  violence  as  the  explosion  of  a 
Communist  plot  is  borne  out  by  the  spon- 
taneous reaction  of  Communist  agents 
throughout  the  world.  The  Moecow  radio 
was  quick  to  accuse  the  UJB.  Military  Com- 
mand in  Panama  of  "repression,  lying,  and 
deceit."  It  called  the  American  defense  of 
its  canal  territory  "a  bloody  act  of  repression" 
against  Panamanians. 

Havana  headlines  called  it  "a  Yankee  mas- 
sacre in  Panama"  and  Castro  took  off  for 
Moscow  for  personal  conferences  with  Khru- 
shchev.    (Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  11.) 

An  on-the-spot  reJSbrt  from  Panama  City 
reads,  "The  situation  here  is  still  made  te 
order  for  the  Communists.  They  have  made 
the  greatest  gains  that  one  can  Imagine. 
And  it  Is  frought  with  serious  danger  for 
the  present  as  weU  as  the  future.  ,  (The 
Communists)  have  put  on  a  show  for  all  of 
Latin  America  as  well  as  for  the  world." 
(Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  13.) 

In  Panama,  as  elsewhere,  the  Communists 
get  their  victories  over  this  ooxintry  at  bar- 
gain prices  a  shouting  handful  at  agita- 
tors attacking  our  Embassy  and  other  Amer- 
ican territ(M-y  provokes  an  incident  which  is 
reverberated  around  the  wcH-ld  through  ths 
Bed  chain  of  command  until  it  becomes  "a. 
massacre  of  Innocent  people  by  brutal  Amer- 
ican imperialists." 

CONGRESS    AND   THK    PTTBUC   CAM   HUBBVK   OTTS 
EIGHTS 

In  our  desperation  to  appease  the  ima|»> 
peasable  Communists,  we  submit  our  sovsf 
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Panama  Canal  be  the  property  of  Panaman- 
ians, under  fun  and  abaolute  Jurladletlan  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  maintained  by 
Panamanians,  operated  by  Panaaaanlana. 
aanltated  by  Panamanlana.  and  protected  by 
Panamanians.'* 

How  can  reaponslble  oOdala  of  oar  Oov- 
enunent  knowingly  collaborate  with  Pana- 
manian radicals  to  surrender  more  of  our 
authority  to  a  country  which,  since  1»66. 
When  sanitation  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama  was  returned  to  it,  has  not  even 
succeeded  In  collecting  its  garbage?  It  is 
incomprehensible. 

Here  I  must  emphasize  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  grew  out  of  the  movement  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
only  advantage  that  Panama  can  «'J*im  u 
regards  the  canal  Is  its  geographical  locatlcm. 
which  It  never  oetMes  to  exploit  In  advancing 
its  demands  for  Increased  benefits  and  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

While  in  Panama  last  I>ecember,  I  visited 
the  Canal  Zone  and  found  general  alarm  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

At  a  press  conference  held  at  the  Tlvoll 
Hotel,  I  learned  about  an  address  given  by 
the  Governor  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Bngineers,  which  Includes  Panamanian 
engineers  among  Its  membership. 

Not  only  was  his  address  the  most  discon- 
certing ever  publicly  uttered  by  a  Governor, 
but  he  seems  to  have  reveled  In  Its  flavor. 

He  reflected  the  philosophy  of  inter- 
national socialist  elements  In  and  on  the 
fringes  of  public  affairs  and  advocated 
what  amounts  to  a  permanent  state  of  social 
revoluUon,  aa  well  as  belittling  the  constitu- 
tional foundations  of  our  country  and  urged 
unconditional  exercise  by  Federal  agencies 
of  powM-  without  regard  to  oonstltutlanal 
limitations. 

He  also  condemned  the  past  In  our  history 
without  discriminating  between  what  Is 
great  and  that  which  Is  ephemeral,  and 
failed  to  preeent  our  Consttlutlon  In  Its  true 
light  as  the  great  contractual  doctmient 
under  which  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
created  three  separate  and  Independent 
agencies  of  Government  with  limited  powers. 

His  conclusiixi  was  an  Illiberal  assault 
upon  those  who  differ  with  his  views  as 
having  small  minds  bent  on  preeervlng  the 
status  quo  and  thus,  In  effect,  as  being  do- 
mestic enemies  as  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  as  foreign  enemies. 

This,  my  friends,  was  a  deliberate  admln- 
Istnttlve  attack  against  the  present  diplo- 
matic and  jmldlcal  foundation  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  enterprise  and,  as  an  attempted 
puUic  lntlmldatl<xi  of  thoae  standing  up 
for  the  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  it.  Thus,  this 
shocking  address  served  to  Invite  further 
aggressions  sgalnat  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 
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United  Natioiu  in  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day, acting  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Representative  William 
8.  Mailliard,  and  myself,  I  have  filed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  our  Joint 
report  on  the  18th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  entitled 
"United  Nations  In  Crisis." 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Mailliard,  and  I,  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  18th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
our  findings  and  recwnmendatlons  relat- 
ing both  to  the  record  of  that  session 
and  to  the  overall  posture  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations,  will  prove 
of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiics,  I  wish  to  Include  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  summary  of  our 
findings  and  recommendations  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  1  through  4  of  our  re- 
port: 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

i.  the  18th  session  or  the  united  nations 
general  assembly 

1.  The  18th  session  was  more  noteworthy 
for  the  atmosphere  of  restraint  In  which  the 
debates  were  conducted  than  for  the  Import 
of  its  achievements.  It  was  essentially  a 
"holding  operation"  which  produced  few 
tangible  accomplishments  and  did  not  ad- 
vance the  solution  of  any  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  Nations  (pp. 
7-8). 

2.  On  the  positive  side,  the  General  Assem- 
bly approved  two  precedent-setting  resolu- 
tions aimed  at  the  expansion  and  strength- 
ening of  peaceful  cooperation  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space;  provided  for  the 
financing,  in  1964,  of  UJJ.  peacekeeping  op- 
erations In  the  Congo  and  In  the  Middle  East 
on  terms  generally  acceptable  to  the  United 
States;  adopted  a  sweeping  declaration  on 
racial  discrimination;  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.N.  Training  and  Research 
Institute;  and  generally  followed  a  p>ollcy  of 
"containment  and  consolidation"  In  approv- 
ing the  budget  for  1964  (pp.  7-S) . 

3.  Although  the  United  States  and  Its 
major  allies  no  longer  command  an  auto- 
matic majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  the 
record  of  the  18Ui  session  shows  a  definite 
absence  of  any  developments  injurious  to 
the  vital  interests  of  our  country  and  of  the 
other  Western  Powers  (p.  8). 

n.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  CRISIS 

In  at  least  four  major  areas,  the  necessity 
for  making  bard  decisions  which  will  shape 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  continues 
to  confront  the  Organization.  Unless  these 
basic  problems  are  resolved,  the  United  Na- 
tions may  soon  become  an  international 
debating  society  completely  devoid  of  ca- 
pacity to  act  (p.  9) . 


Appendix 

A.  The  crisis  in  UJf.  financing 

1.  The  rising  cost  of  operations;  the  high 
cost  of  the  major  peacekeeping  (:^>eratlons; 
and  the  refusal  of  some  members  to  pay  their 
assessments,  have  created  major  financial 
problems  for  the  United  Nations.  The  last 
two  developments  have  brought  the  Orga- 
nization to  the  brink  of  bankru^itcy  (p.  9) . 

2.  If  the  United  Nations  cannot  carry  out 
its  primary  function  of  peacekeeping  because 
of  financial  insolvency  and  the  refusal  of 
member  states  to  pay  their  legally  assessed 
obligations,  the  value  of  the  U.N.  will  be 
seriously  reduced  (p.  11). 

3.  The  obligation  of  the  U.N.  members  to 
pay  assessments  legitimately  imposed  upon 
them  cannot  be  compromised.  Members 
who  fall  to  pay  their  assessments  must  be 
made  subject  to  the  penalty  envisioned  in 
Article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter:  the  loss  of 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  (pp.  10-11). 

B.  The  future  of  UJf.  peacekeeping 
operations 

1.  The  value  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions should  not  be  underestimated.  They 
have  performed  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  world  (p.  12) . 

2.  The  manner  In  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  handled  the  financing  of  the 
peacekeeping  operations  has  never  been 
fully  satisfactory.  It  has  become  even  less 
so  with  each  passing  year  (p.  12). 

3.  At  a  minimum,  the  United  Nations 
ought  to  adopt  some  basic  criteria  for  the 
financing  of  future  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions— and  do  it  now  bef<»e  any  new  opera- 
tion is  authorized  (p.  13) . 

4.  An  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
on  this  subject  will  be  presented  when  the 
Working  Group  of  21  member  states  meets 
early  this  year.  We  trust  that  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  that  Working  Group  will  be  In  a 
position  to  propose  a  well-thought-out  fi- 
nancing plan  which  will  avoid  for  the  future 
the  major  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
the  past  (p.  13). 

C.  Streamlining  VJi.  machinery  and 
procedures 

1.  For  almost  two  decades,  the  United 
Nations  has  been  In  a  process  of  rapid 
growth.  Structural  and  procedural  reforms, 
necessary  to  Improve  the  lagging  efficiency 
of  the  Organization,  are  overdue  (pp.  13-14). 

2.  Minor  progress  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form was  achieved  during  the  18tli  session 
(p.  14). 

3.  We  have  questioned  the  advisability  of 
enlarging  the  U.N.  Security  Council  as  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  approved  by  the  18th 
General  Assembly  (p.  14) . 

D.  The  ascendancy  of  the  newer  members 

1.  The  ascendancy  to  power  within  the 
United  Nations  of  the  newer  members  has 
not  been  accompanied  at  all  times  by  a 
parallel  increase  in  their  sense  of  respon- 
Bibillty  (pp.  14-15). 

2.  The  developing  countries,  in  particular, 
will  have  to  strive  to  strike  a  better  balance 
between  their  ezpecatations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  ability  of  the  Organization 
to  respond  to  them  (p.  16) . 

3.  If  the  UJf.  Is  to  continue  to  grow  in 
success  in  serving  its  basic  purposes,  the 
newer  members  will  have  to  show  willingness 
to  reestablish  within  the  Organization  closer 
relationships  between  decisionmaking  and 
the  capacity  of  individual  members  to  con- 
tribute to  the  carrying  out  of  U.N.  decisions. 
Also,  they  will  have  to  bring  their  collective 
weight  to  bear — as  they  did  on  several  occa- 
sions In  recent  past — on  the  entire  question 


of  financial  responsibility  of  U.N.  member- 
sblp  (p.  16) . 

m.   STRENGTHENING  TTJB.  PARTICIPATION   IN   TH« 
UNTTKD  NATIONS 

A.  The  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations 

1.  We  were  impressed  by  the  quality,  and 
the  dedication,  of  the  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
mission.  They  do  their  Job  well  in  spite  of 
certain  serious  handicaps  (p.  17). 

2.  The  permanent  UJ3.  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  should  be  given  more 
flexibility  in  allocating  work  among  the  five 
princii>al  officers  of  the  U.S.  mission  (pp. 
17-18). 

3.  The  assignment  to  the  U.S.  mission,  on 
a  permanent  basis,  of  o\ir  cm*  five  additional 
political  officers — ^requested  by  the  executive 
branch — appears  to  warrant  sympvathetlc 
consideration   (p.  18). 

4.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  system  of 
government  that  personal  wealth,  rather 
than  merit  and  ability  has  of  necessity  be- 
come a  consideration  in  the  assignment  of 
personnel  to  the  higher  Jote  at  the  U£.  mis- 
sion. The  Congress  should  rectify  this  situa- 
tion by  providing  to  a  limited  number  of 
officers  at  the  mission,  who  are  assigned  to 
representational  duties,  an  allowance  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  currently  paid  to 
Foreign  Service  personnel  performing  similar 
duties  abroad  (pp.  18-19). 

B.  Relations  between  the  U.S.  mission  and 

the  Department  of  State 

1.  The  manner  in  whlcdi  the  State  Depart- 
ment exercises  Its  control  over  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion is  unbearably  cumbersome  and  pica- 
yune. Frequently  it  deprives  the  mission  of 
meaningful  pcutlclpation  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  VS.  policy  with  respect  to 
the  United  Nations.  Quite  often,  it  relegates 
policymaking  to  second-  and  third-echelon 
personnel  in  the  Department  and  in  the 
mission  (p.  19). 

2.  There  are  obvious  shortcoming  in  for- 
ward p>ollcy  planning — particularly  decision- 
making— ^wlth  respect  to  UJf.  issues  (p.  20) . 

3.  Lines  of  communication  between  the 
U.S.  mission  and  the  Department  of  State, 
and  levels  at  which  policy  is  developed,  are 
not  cleariy  established  (p.  20) . 

4.  The  U.S.  mission  Is  allowed  virtually  no 
latitude  not  only  with  respect  to  minor  policy 
decisions,  but  also — and  more  importantly — 
with  respect  to  strategy  and  tactics  (pp.  20- 
21). 

5.  The  permanent  US.  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  must  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed on  all  major  foreign  policy  matters 
since  all  ot  them  have  implications  fcx-  U.S. 
posture  in  that  Organization.  He  should 
have  more  latitude  with  respect  to  policy 
formxilatlon  and  execution  within  the  broftd 
framework  of  policy  made  in  W«£hington. 
He  and  his  staff,  and  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  should 
be  accorded  considerably  more  flexibility 
with  respect  to  strategy  and  tactics  employed 
to  implement  U.S.  policy  in  the  United  Na- 
tions (pp.  20-21). 

6.  The  United  Nations  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities for  the  advancement  of  U.S.  in- 
terests which  may  be  outside  the  range  of 
immediate  UJf.  issues.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tive in  the  United  Nations  should  be  en- 
trusted with  greater  responsibility  for  utiliz- 
ing all  opportunities  available  at  the  U.N. 
for  advancing  our  Nation's  interests  (p.  21). 

C.  Congressional  participation  in   U.S.  dele- 
gations to  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 

1.  The  practice  of  including  two  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  each 
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or 


HON.  AI RAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 


or  ooNirBcncDT 
IN  THE  SEnItE  op  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tttcsi  lay,  January  2S.  1964 

Mr.  RIB]  CX)PP.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  aid  social  impact  of  automa- 
tion upon  Oiir  Nation  ia  undergoing  in- 
creasingly 1]  itense  scrutiny  at  this  time. 
The  Connec  tlcut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Hart  'ord  made  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  tt:  Ls  public  discussion  by  spon- 
soring a  national  essay  contest  on  the 
subject  "Pri  serving  the  Individual  in  an 
Age  of  Auto  nation."  The  compcmy  and 
its  dlstingv  ^ed  president,  Charles  J. 
Zimmermar ,  are  to  be  commended  for 
focusing  att  ention  on  this  important  in- 
dustrial derelopment  and  providing  a 
forum  for  (Iscussion  of  the  challenges  it 
poses.  Moie  than  2.500  persons  took 
part  in  the  essay  competiti(m.  .a  man- 
ifestation cf  the  interest  and  concern 
aroused  by  Jiis  topic.  The  winning  es- 
say was  written  by  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Qrummon,  )f  Jaffrey.  N JI.  I  ask  vman- 
Imous  oonient  that  this  essay,  which 
carries  the  provocative  title,  "A  Parent 


Tangles  With  Automation,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Parent  Tancslks  With  Automation 
(By  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Grummon) 
If  faced  squarely,  danger  adds  zest  aiid 
tang  to  life.  Pioneer  parent*  taught  their 
children  to  walk  warily  In  the  forest — alert 
to  the  snap  of  a  twig,  the  rustle  of  a  leaf.  At 
night  the  mother  tucked  her  children  Into 
their  trundle  beds  with  deep  thanksgiving  In 
her  heart.  The  Lord  had  guarded  them 
through  another  day.  Danger  was  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  along  with  cold  weather  and 
hard  work. 

Warring  Indians  have  disappeared,  to- 
gether with  rattlesnakes  and  diphtheria  The 
space  age  has  brought  Its  own  hazards  Fear 
of  automation  was  my  underlying  reason  for 
entering  this  contest. 

For  months  newspapers  and  television 
have  predicted  that  unemployment  will  grow 
steadily  worse  as  machines  supplant  men  on 
farms.  In  factories,  even  in  time-encrusted 
poet  oflBces.  Because  of  automation,  will  our 
six  children  And  work  In  the  world  or  will 
they  simply  be  dumped  on  a  stockpile 
marked  "Human  Surplus"? 

In  the  old  book,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the 
hero,  after  much  hesitation,  walks  up  to  the 
lions  which  are  barring  his  path,  only  to  dis- 
cover them  chained  and  toothless.  In  trying 
to  write  an  article  on  "Automation  and  the 
Individual,"  I  would  have  to  look  automa- 
tion straight  In  the  eye — find  out  what  It  l.i. 
what  it  can  do,  and  most  Important,  what  It 
cannot  do.  I  woildered  whether  automation 
wotild  prove  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  our 
children.  After  weeks  of  cogitation  as  I 
Ironed  or  vacuiuned  or  helped  my  husband  In 
his  greenhouses,  I  have  become  firmly  con- 
vinced that  automation  Is  exactly  the  type  of 
danger  or  challenge  which  straightens  a 
man's  back  and  puts  spring  into  a  woman's 
step.  The  trick  is  to  raise  youngsters  with 
enough  energy  and  imagination  so  that  they 
race  out  to  meet  automation  as  If  It  were 
Pury,  the  wild  stallion. 

All  very  fine  but  not  specific  Actually, 
what  Is  automation?  Vaguely  I  realize  that 
electronic  brains  are  now  able  to  compute,  to 
analyze  tons  of  data  for  the  astronauts,  for 
the  stock  market,  for  Insurance  companies 
Do  I  personally  know  something  automatic? 
Yes — my  dishwasher  and  my  laundromatlc. 
With  these  two  blessed  inventions  life  on  a 
farm  (with  swarms  of  children,  pets,  and 
guests  from  the  city)  has  not  only  been  t)ear- 
able  but  downright  enjoyable.  Machines  did 
the  dull,  routine  Jobs — leaving  me  free  to 
Jump  Into  the  never-ending  unexpecteds. 
But  admittedly,  these  two  machines  have 
displaced  a  full-time  housekeeper  whom  we 
had  kept  for  months  because  she  was  a  little 
better  than  no  help  at  all. 

We  had  come  to  New  Hampshire  with  four 
children  under  8.  Just  after  the  war  We 
planned  to  raise  our  own  food  and  never 
again  be  dependent  on  ration  points.  My 
husband  and  I  were  going  to  do  this  heavy 
work,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Unexpectedly, 
a  fifth  baby  arrived — then  another  an- 
nounced Its  approach.  We  advertised  and 
got  an  extraordinary  grandmother  with  a 
wild  glint  in  her  eye  and  a  swing  to  her  hips 
In  our  Innocence  and  desperation,  we  kept 
her  until  the  machines  came.  Had  Mrs.  Le 
Bnin  been  Susie,  no  machine  could  have  re- 
placed her. 

Back  in  New  Jersey  Susie  had  used  her 
head,  her  heart,  and  her  hands,  all  at  once. 
Her  official  title  was  "cleaning  woman  three 
times  a  week"  but  she  was  our  rock  and  our 
salvation.  Whenever  there  was  a  crisis  she 
would  appear.  "But,  Susie,  how  did  you  know 
the  baby  was  sick?  I  needed  you  so  badly 
but  you  have-no  telephone."    "liy  mind  done 


told  me,"  Susie  would  reply  as  she  peeled 
off  her  coat.  "Mr.  Bob — you  look  half  dead — 
here  Is  a  cup  of  coffee.  IClss  Louise.  Just 
give  me  that  baby  and  go  upstairs  for 
awhile."  Soon  Susie  would  be  rocking  the 
baby,  singing  songs  for  the  children  grouped 
In  the  doorway  and.  miraculously,  something 
gi->od  would  be  cooking  on  the  stove. 

No.  a  machine  could  never  replace  Susie 
And  yet,  Susie,  helped  by  machines,  could 
have  accomplished  untold  marvels. 

Perhaps  a  factory  or  a  large  office  Is  vrrv 
like  a  home.  There  Is  always  a  mass  of 
routine  work  to  be  assigned,  plus  the  never- 
ending  problem  of  how  to  keep  people  work- 
ing.together  In  harmony.  The  manager  of 
a  factory  or  an  office  would  need  people  liki 
.Susie,  as  well  as  the  latest  IBM  machine 
Perhaps  If  my  husband  and  I  could  ral.^c 
children  with  Susie's  qualities,  they  nenl 
r.ever  fear  machines. 

A  parent  tanglks  with  automation 
The  more  I  think  about  it.  the  more  I  real- 
ize that  this  whole  experiment  of  movins; 
from  city  to  farm  has  been  made  possible 
thanks  largely  to  labor  saving  devices,  which 
Is  the  essence  of  automation.  Indoors  at 
least,  gadgets  have  kept  me  on  top  of  my 
housework.  Out  In  the  fields  Bob  had  first 
bought  a  horse  to  plow,  to  cut  and  rake  up 
hay.  We  had  both  felt  that  a  horse  would  be 
more  fun.  But  the  horse  proved  as  flighty 
as  our  gallvantlng  housekeeper.  Soon  Kit- 
ten the  charger  was  replaced  by  a  tractor 
with  many  attachments.'  Bob  rode  It  like  a 
centaur.  It  became  a  part  of  him.  As  the 
need  arose.  Bob  found  a  machine.  An  Irriga- 
tion system  fights  the  drought  in  svmimer 
and  the  frosts  In  spring.  A  furnace  with  au- 
tomatic thermostat  and  automatic  alarm 
system  keeps  our  greenhouses  as  safe  as  sci- 
ence can  make  them.  Bob  stlU  needs  a  man 
on  .the  Gray  Goose  Farm,  but  a  thinking 
man  who  can  take  responsibility — someone 
who  Is  strong  and  healthy  and  not  afraid  to 
get  his  hands  dirty.  Such  a  man  Is  hard 
to  find. 

Daniel  Maurice  was  such  a  man — an  agri- 
cultural trainee  from  Prance,  23,  built  as 
solid  as  an  oak  stimip,  with  a  grin  to  melt, 
a  glacier.  He  had  left  his  father's  large 
farm  to  gain  experience  in  America.  Prac- 
tical experience  he'd  had  on  his  own  place — 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  he  had 
gained  In  a  French  university.  He  loved  the 
land  and  the  seasons.  As  he  plowed,  he 
would  whistle  and  sing.  He  tackled  farm- 
ing as  he  would  go  into  a  wrestling  match. 
eager  but  wary.  Planting,  harvesting,  mar- 
keting— a  fanner  competes  with  the  weather, 
with  soil.  Insects,  animals,  transportation, 
his  neighbor  down  the  road,  and  wcM-ld  prices 
if  he  raises  wheat  or  livestock.  Daniel  had 
speclttllzed  in  tractor  maintenance.  If  any- 
thing broke,  he  could  fix  It.  He  never 
wasted  time  bewailing  his  ludt.  He  wu.s 
descended  from  a  Iraig  line  of  valiant  farm- 
ers. We  hated  to  have  him  go  back  ti) 
Prance. 

During  these  past  few  years  I  have  beconie 
Increasingly  depressed  by  unemployment  in 
the  coal  mines.  In  printing  shops.  Even  the 
;telephone  operator  went  out  with  the  dial. 
Those  dre«uiful  robots  run  by  electricity- 
accurate,  tlreleas,  without  mercy.  But  how 
much  safer  to  rent  a  robot  than  to  hire  a 
personality. 

Such  were  my  gloomy  thoughts  as  I  drove 
along  Route  203,  |u»t  over  the  Massachusetts 
•line.  Being  the  dead  of  winter,  every  road- 
side restaurant  was  bo«rded  up.  I  'was  cold 
and  htingry.  Suddenly  I  noticed  an  Esso 
station  with  a  coffee  shack  Just  behind.  Ap- 
parently it  was  open  for  business.  Half 
dead  I  Bttnnbled  In.  A  'wizened  sparrow  of 
a  lady  hurried  over.  Tea,  she  had  hot  coffee. 
What  about  aooie  homemade  apple  pie?  I 
accepted  her  BUggeetlon.  The  pie  was  home- 
made and  oven  fresh.  The  coffee  was  per- 
fect.   I  had  forgotten  that  such  things  oould 
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be       The   tiny   shop    took   on    the    rosy   hue 
of  heaven. 

Prom  wrinkled  Hebe's  conversation.  I  soon 
learned  that  I  was  not  the  only  appreciative 
castomer.  Every  Friday  night  a  Boston  car 
stops  for  coffee,  picks  up  a  pie  wrapped 
ready  and  waiting,  and  continues  on  to 
Vermont  for  the  weekend.  Sunday  night  It 
is  the  same  routine  In  reverse.  No  pie  or 
coffee  In  Boston  or  Vermont  can  match  what 
Is  served  In  this  gas  station  shack.  Need- 
less to  say.  I  have  added  the  little  old  lady 
to  my  list,  along  with  Susie  and  Daniel 
Maurice. 

Over  my  second  cup  of  coffee  the  lady 
switched  her  conversation  from  her  present 
business  to  her  late  husband,  and  then  on 
to  social  security.  That  very  morning  she 
had  driven  18  miles  to  Gardner  to  see  about 
social  security  and  Income  tax — It  being  her 
first  year  without  her  husband  to  handle 
such  matters.  She  had  been  all  nerved  up 
and  afraid  that  the  Goverrunent  man  would 
be  Impatient  and  cross.  Why,  he  was  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  He  explained  everything, 
took  all  the  time  In  the  world — didn't  laugh 
at  my  questions.  The  old  lady  had  decided 
to  write  to  the  Government  people  to  thank 
them  for  hiring  such  a  pleasant,  capable 
young  man. 

By  this  time  I  was  all  attention.  Prob- 
ably no  other  Government  agency  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  Individual  as  that  of  social 
security.  Its  redtape.  its  forms,  blanks,  files, 
if  stacked  together  might  reach  from  here 
to  eternity.  But  machines  can  handle  the 
smother  of  statistics,  leaving  trained  men 
and  women  free  to  answer  questions,  to  re- 
assure frightened  wldovra,  to  explain,  explain, 
explain.  No  tape  recorder  could  have  re- 
assured my  restaurant  lady.  She  needed  Just 
the  right  human  touch.  Tact  and  patience 
and  kindness  plus  training — this  was  a 
formula  we  could  follow  In  raising  ovir  chil- 
dren. Develop  these  traits  and  find  their 
individual  bent  and  we  could  laugh  at  auto- 
mation. 

Driving  home  to  Jaffrey  I  was  too  busy 
analyzing  Job  qualifications  to  worry  about 
unemployment.  As  my  panic  about  auto- 
mation subsided,  I  did  what  I  should  have 
done  In  the  first  place.  I  looked  straight  at 
our  six  children  with  the  cold  eyes  of  a  pros- 
pective employer. 

Our  eldest,  age  25.  will  be  a  full  doctor  In 
June  with  an  Internship  In  surgery  lined  up 
In  St.  Louis.  As  he  wrote  when  he  applied 
to  prep  school,  "Shaking  out  wet  hay  I  used  to 
hate — but  for  the  past  year  I  have  done  It 
to  earn  tuition  for  Mount  Hermon,  so  it  does 
not  seem  so  bad  anymore," 

Our  next,  a  daughter,  &  BB.  and  an  RN, 
combined  marriage  and  pregnancy  with  edu- 
cation. So  it  was  a  race  between  a  diploma 
and  the  stork.  Although  she  is  not  working 
professionally,  her  education  Is  making  her 
home  a  happy  one.  If  the  wolf  should  howl, 
she  could  always  earn  her  living. 

Our  third  child,  almost  21,  might  give  an 
employer  some  uneasy  moments  because  she 
Is  dreamy  and  sometimes  a  crusader.  But  if 
she  can  survive  another  2  years,  she  will  have 
a  teaching  certificate  In  French  and  Russian 
to  bolster  and  steady  a  very  generous,  friendly 
personalty. 

The  fourth,  a  son,  Is  a  law  unto  himself. 
He  became  a  mechanic  by  Instinct  and  dedi- 
cation before  he  was  4.  At  6  he  was  operat- 
ing tractors.  At  16  he  was  fiylng  airplanes 
and  earning  the  money  to  fly  by  being  a 
short -order  cook  at.  an  Ice  cream  stand. 
No  matter  how  loud  the  hue  and  cry  from 
the  crowd,  he  Is  calmly  deaf  to  till  advice 
about  liberal  arts  education.  Luckily,  at  a 
Quaker  school  he  has  absorbed  much  history 
and  a  lively  Interest  In  the  world,  plus  a 
passion  for  reading— luckily  because  this  may 
be  the  last  year  of  formal  education.  Out  at 
Northrup  Institute.  Los  Angeles,  he  will  be 
immersed  In  his  beloved  Jet  engines,  Aero- 
n.Tutics  maintenance  Is  his  obsession,     A  desk 


job  removed  from  grease  and  whir  of  motors 
is  his  Idea  of  death  by  strangulation.  We  can 
do  nothing — and  he  may  be  right.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  will  never  starve,  for  he 
has  served  as  plumber's  assistant,  as  gardner, 
as  well  as  mechanic  and  cook. 

The  last  two  are  daughters,  bom  In  New 
Hampshire  with  a  native's  self-assurance. 
At  14,  still  a  freshman  in  high  school,  Carol 
flew  into  Ithaca  by  herself  and  registered  at 
the  Hotel  Management  School  at  Cornell. 
Cooking  has  been  to  Carol  what  airplanes 
have  been  to  Dan,  At  8  she  was  basting 
the  Christmas  turkey  at  4  a.m.  She  asked 
for  cookbooks  as  gifts,  instead  of  dolls. 

My  Ineptness  as  a  baker  apparently  in- 
spired her.  It  has  been  years  since  I  had 
to  produce  a  pie  or  a  cake.  When  and  If 
she  Is  accepted  by  Cornell  In  the  fall  of  1965. 
It  will  culminate  10  years  of  planning.  Our 
good  friends  own  and  operate  an  Inn  nearby. 
The  Woodbound  Inn  has  been  the  object 
of  her  closest  attention.  She  will  be  a  wait- 
ress there  this  summer,  and  she  has  often 
pinch  hit  In  other  capacities. 

Finally,  there  Is  Prances,  Prom  the  time 
she  was  born  she  was  in  complete  control 
of  any  situation.  All  the  rest  of  us  are  in- 
clined toward  shyness  and  introsi>ectlQn. 
Not  Prances,  If  she  is  happy,  she  laughs. 
If  she  is  sad  or  disappointed,  she  howls — 
then  grits  her  teeth  and  gets  to  work.  She 
is  so  busy  making  friends  that  so  far  she 
has  missed  the  agonies  of  self-doubt  and 
loneliness  that  the  rest  of  us  have  endured. 
Inner  confidence  will  steady  her  all  her  life. 
These  six  youngsters  are  Indeed  employ- 
able and  so  are  many  of  their  friends.  It 
Is  astonishing  to  see  how  well  the  young 
people  are  doing.  Automation  is  a  fact  and 
a  challenge,  but  there  are  as  many  ways 
to  skin  a  cat  as  there  are  cats.  There  is 
no  one  formula  to  meet  automation. 

An  advanced  degree  from  MIT  is  one  way. 
George  Gordon  has  another.  With  Gordon 
Services,  Inc.,  he  is  doing  any  odd  Job  for 
anybody  In  the  area — from  fixing  a  leaky 
roof  to  landscaping  a  garden.  At  24  he  has 
his  own  business,  is  hiring  every  handyman 
he  can  muster,  and  Is  making  a  very  com- 
fortable living  and  having  the  time  of  his 
life. 

In  "The  Republic"  Plato  envisioned  an 
ideal  society — but  it  was  based  on  slavery. 
The  great  mass  of  hvunan  beings  were 
doomed  to  toll  endlessly  in  order  that  the 
elite  might  fiower  physically.  Intellectually, 
spiritually.  Sheer  drudgery,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month.  Is  not  ennobling.  Just 
try  It  to  be  sure. 

Automation  could  do  In  the  20th  century 
what  slavery  did  fcM-  the  men  of  Athens.  For 
some  of  the"  men  of  Athens.  There  were 
plesty  then,  as  always,  who  could  turn  lib- 
erty into  license,  leisure  Into  laziness,  the 
cult  of  beauty  into  an  erotic  orgy. 

Today  more  of  us  have  a  chance  than  ever 
before  to  lead  interesting  lives — not  easy 
lives.  With  plenty  of  imagination  and  hard 
work,  almost  anything  is  possible,  if  we  close 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  all  this  chatter 
about  social  status,  lifelong  financial  se- 
curity, the  fastest  car,  and  the  softest  mink 
coat. 

If  we  are  parents,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  our  children  is  to  have  confidence 
in  them  and  in  their  future.  They  need  as 
much  time  as  we  can  give  them  when  they 
are  very  young,  and  as  much  cash  as  we  can 
scrabble  together  for  their  education  as  they 
grow  older.  But  most  of  all  they  need- 
as  children  have  always  needed  since  the 
days  of  poor  old  Adam  and  Eve  worrying 
over  Cain  and  Abel— faith,  hope,  and  love. 
Plus  all  the  hard  work  and  all  the  laughter 
a  family  can  gather  together.  The  rest  Is 
out  of  our  hands. 

Of  course  there  is  danger  In  automation. 
Danger  will  keep  us  lean  and  on  our  toes. 
It  Is  simply  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 


as  parents  our  job  Is  to  make  our  children 
as  fit  as  we  can— then  sit  back  and  let  them 
fly  as  high  and  as  far  as  they  will.  Straight 
to  the  moon  if  they  must. 


Policy  Toward  Cuba,  Indonesia,  etc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  htdian A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and,  I  think,  lack  of  understanding  as 
we  try  to  sort  out  and  place  in  proper 
perspective  the  facts  relative  to  our 
national  policy  toward  Cuba,  Indonesia, 
and  other  countries  currently  in  the 
news.  An  illuminating  column  upon 
this  point  written  by  Mr.  Clifford  B. 
Ward  recently  appeared  in  the  Port 
Wayne  News-Sentinel.  I  include  it 
herewith : 

Good  Evxnino 
(By  CUffOTd  B.Ward) 

Bobby  Kermedy  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  warned  Sukarno,  of  Indonesia, 
that  the  United  States  will  fight  If  he  moves 
aggressively  against  Malaysia.  To  fight  In 
this  instance  means  we  will  go  to  war.  For 
suggesting  that  we  fight  or  go  to  war.  If 
necessary,  to  remove  Castroism  from  Cuba. 
Barht  Goldwatxk  and  others  who  share  his 
views,  are  pictured  as  reckless  advocates  of 
what  has  been  called  brinksmanship. 

The  United  States  Is  selling  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia on  credit  guaranteed  by  our  Government, 
but  England  Is  rebuked  for  selling  second- 
hand buses  to  Cuba,  Spain  is  being  rebuked 
unofficially  for  considering  the  sale  of  ships 
to  Cuba.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  a  London 
newspaper,  In  reporting  our  distaste  for  the 
English  sale  of  the  buses,  in  the  face  of  our 
sale  of  wheat  ^»  Russia,  published  a  head- 
line reading.  "Oh,  for  the  Love  of  Pete." 

And  while  we  are  treating  the  Pana- 
manians and  the  Cubans  vsrith  kid  gloves,  lest 
war  break  out,  we  are  at  the  very  same  time 
waging  a  war  in  South  Vietnam  against  the 
Communists  there.  Although  that  war  Is  not 
costing  us  thousands  of  men.  It  Is  costing  us 
men.  and  who  can  say  that  the  deaths  of  only 
a  few  men  In  a  war  is  of  no  consequence,  but 
that  the  deaths  of  many  more,  is  consequen- 
tial? "When  did  we  start  a  quantitative  ap- 
praisal of  either  war  or  death? 

PROVroK     REDS     with     FOOD 

It  Is  apparent  to  all  who  read  that  Khru- 
shchev and  Castro  are  working  together  not 
only  In  Cuba,  but  in  Zanzibar  and  Panama. 
While  they  work  to  try  burying  us,  we  are 
providing  the  Russians  with  food,  which  In 
all  likelihood  will  permit  more  food  supplies 
to  Cuba,  The  late  President  Kennedy  was 
murdered  by  a  pro-Castro  Coimnunist.  and 
British  intelligence  suspects  a  consnlracy,  but 
our  Government  agencies,  long  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  intelligently  study  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination  rushed  Into  print  deny- 
ing that  any  Communist  conspiracy  was  In- 
volved,    Why  the  rush? 

If  any  government  has  shown  the  unique 
ability  to  ride  off  In  all  directions  slmuiune- 
ously,  our  Government  has  done  it.  We  are 
for  war,  we  are  against  war.  we  are  for  help- 
ing the  Communists,  we  are  for  not  helping 
them,  we  are  for  a  strong  military  defense, 
we  are  against  a  strong  military  expense,  we 
are  for  spending  profilgately,  we  are  for  not 
spending  profilgately.  We  are  for  God,  Satan, 
salvation,  damnation,  good,  evil,  and  what- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  StROM  THURMOND 


SOOTH    C&BOUlf  A 


IN  THE  SENA!  B  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdc  V.  January  28. 1964 


Mr.  THURB  [OND.  Mr.  President,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government  in 
South  Vletnai  i  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Di<m  Is  a  historical  fact. 
Nothing  that  can  now  be  said  or  done 
can  chance  It.  Prior  to  this  event,  how- 
ever, the  Dletn  government  had  been 
wldc^  accuse*  of  religious  persecutions. 
The  charges  ^  rere  of  such  great  Import 
that  the  Unit  id  Nations  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  a  fai  tflndlng  mission  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  against  the  South 
^etnamese  (lovemment.  It  appears 
that  the  nnlt«  d  Nations  has  decided  that 
the  report  of  ts  factfinding  mission  will 
XK>t  be  made  i  ubllc  on  the  basis  that  the 
Diem  govenu  Lent  Is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nevert  leless.  It  appears  a  report 
of  some  type  vas  prepared  by  the  fact- 
finding mlaslin  of  the  United  Nations 
and  has  beei  and  Is  being  circulated. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  report 
shows  that  th<  i  factfinding  mission  found 
that  the  cha-ges  made  in  the  United 
Nations  agalist  the  Diem  government 
were  not  susti  ined.  Since  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  th(!  charges  of  religious  per- 
secution mad<  against  the  Diem  govern- 
ment were  wl  iely  accepted  both  In  ofB- 
dal  and  unoi  Idal  circles  in  the  United 
States,  the  i  ileaae  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's factfint  Ing  mission's  report  would 
surely  be  tot  le  Interest  of  free  peoples, 
for  it  woulds  >rve  as  a  warning  that  all 
of  the  press  n  ports  on  conditions  in  for- 
eign lands  ctnnot  be  accepte<l  at  face 
value.  It  woiild  also  be  Instructive  as 
to  the  proficiency  of  propaganda  cemi- 
paigns. 

I  ask  unanU  aous  consent  that  the  copy 
of  an  article  sntlUed  "UJJ.'s  Secret  Re- 
port on  Vleitiam  Revealed,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on 
January  10.  1  MM.  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  iBcoRo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht    Was    Tbis    Suppressed? — UJI     Secrft 
Report  on  Vietnam  Revealed 

(By  wmiam  T.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Its  code  number  is  A.  5630;  it  is  dated  De- 
cember 7;  it  is  over  300  pages  long;  it  is 
titled  "The  Violation  of  Human  Rights  in 
South  Vietnam";  it  is  Issued  as  Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Factfinding  Mission  to  .South 
Vietnam. 

I  have  no  right  to  a  copy  of  it. 

It  has  never  been  distributed  to  tlie 
press — because  on  December  13,  1963.  tlie 
General  Assembly  told  the  mission  that  "in 
the  light  of  recent  events  that  toolc  place  (in 
South  Vietnam.  1  e..  the  coup  detat)  It 
would  not  be  useful  to  discuss  the  matter 
(Whether  the  Diem  government  had  been 
guilty  of  repressive  action  against  the  Bud- 
dhists) and  no  further  action  by  the  Assem- 
bly was  required." 

A  little  bit  like  saying.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
since  President  Kennedy  is  dead,  there  Is  no 
need  to  Investigate  the  reasons  wtiv  I.c  was 
killed. 

WH.\T    IT    SAID 

I  take  it  there  are  readers  of  this  newsp.i- 
.  per  with  a  keener  Interest  in  posthumous 
Justice  and  historical  integrity  than  those 
who  made  the  decision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  suppress  the  results  of  the  Investi- 
gation. Therefore,  I  tim  disclosing  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  hidden  report. 

First  of  all,  although  that  Is  what  the 
authors  themselves  called  It,  It  is  not  exactly 
a  report.  What  Is  does  contain,  however.  Is 
the  raw  material  on  the  basis  of  which  a  re- 
port would  have  been  written. 

And  at  that,  not  all  the  raw  material,  be- 
cause it  had  been  understood  that  respon- 
sible members  of  the  Diem  government 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  reply  to 
residual  allegations  against  the  conduct  of 
the  regime  before  the  mission  drew  its  con- 
clusions. 

UlST    WORD    NEVER    SAID 

But  the  very  day  the  Diem  government 
was  supposed  to  present  its  surrebuttal,  the 
Government,  so  to  speak,  suffered  a  violent 
death. 

So  now  M  the  report  stands,  it  consists  of 
the  allegations  against  the  Diem  govern- 
ment, procedures  followed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions mission,  preliminary  Interviews  with 
government  ofBclals,  the  reports  of  several 
dozen  witnesses,  friendly  and  unfriendly 

ONE  CONCXCSION 

What,  on  the  basis  of  the  raw  material 
might  one  conclude? 

Here  Is  what  the  Costa  Rlcan  member  of 
the  Conunlttee,  who  had  gone  to  Vietnam 
predisposed  to  accept  the  guilt  of  the  Diem 
government,  has  concluded. 

"The  charge*  made  In  the  General  As- 
sembly against  the  Diem  government  were 
not  sustained.  •  •  •  There  was  no  religious 
discrimination  or  persecution,  no  encroach- 
ment of  freedom  of  religion.  •  •  •  There  is  no 
other  way  to  see  It.  The  clash  between  a 
part — not  ail^-of  the  Buddhist  community 
and  the  Diem  regime  was  on  ]x>litlcal 
grounds.  •  •  •  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
majority  of  the  n^sslon  members  (Afghani- 
stan, Brazil,  CeylAn,  Costa  Rica,  Dahomey. 
Morocco,  and  Nepal)  considered  it  a  politi- 
cal question,  not  a  religious  question  " 

Witnesses  were  heard  representing  every 
point  of  view,  and  the  Diem  government,  in 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  mission,  be- 
haved Impeccably,  cooperating  with  the  mis- 
sion with  the  kind  of  zeal  that  tends  to  be 
shown  by  men  confident  of  vindication. 

POLITICAL    ABX7SES 

The  upahot  of  the  witnesses'  testimony 
suggests,  as  the  Costa  Rlcan  member  stated : 

That  the  root  difficulty  was  political,  not 
religious,  but  that  there  bad  been    a  cynical 


abuse  of  the  presumption  in  favor  of  reli- 
gious liberty  for  all  non-Russlan-domlnated 
states  of  the  United  Nations — sufficient  to 
manufacture  an  International  cause  celebre 
and  undermine  a  government  that  had  been 
the  key  to  American  policy  in  southeast 
Asia 

WHAT    ONE    MONK    SAID 

But  what  about  the  gruesome  self-imiriu- 
l.ittons? 

Consider  the  tev.timony  of  witness  No  8. 
a  19-year-old  monk: 

While  at  a  pagoda  in  Saigon  "I  heard 
about  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  Buddhists.  I  heard 
for  example  that  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns 
were  beaten,  that  their  hands  were  broken 
that  they  were  drowned,  that  they  had  their 
St  >niichs  rlpp)ed  open." 

SELLING    A    StnCIDE 

In  due  course  this  young  monk  was  ap- 
proached by  a  member  of  the  "suicide  pro- 
motion group"  and  asked  if  he  would  sacri- 
fice himself. 

I  accepted  because  I  felt  so  upset  about 
the  news  I  had  heard  earlier  about  the 
government's  treatment  of  monks,"  he  said 

The  monk  was  given,  on  the  day  before 
the  projected  suicide,  three  letters. 

The  first,  addressed  to  the  President  of  Uie 
Republic,  demanded  religious  freedom,  an 
end  to  torture,  etc.,  etc. 

The  second,  addressed  to  a  hlgh-ruUnp 
opposition  monk,  charged  a  progovernment 
monk  with  betraying  monks,  nuns  and 
Buddhists. 

The  third,  addressed  to  the  U.N.  mission 
gave  the  reasons  why  he  was  oommltting 
suicide.  "These  letters  had  been  prepared 
ahead  of  time  for  me  and  they  asked  me  to 
sign  them.     I  did  not  hesitate." 

TRIEND's   TIP   SAVES 

Fortunately,  a  friend  of  the  sacrificial  vic- 
tim tipped  off  the  police,  who  saved  hini 
from  himself  in  the  nick  of  time;  and,  hav- 
ing convinced  himself  of  the  falsity  of  the 
allegations,  he  took  his  story  to  the  UN. 
mission. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  not  merely  aji 
academic  piece  of  historical  rectification, 
but  essential  information  we  need  In  order 
to  guard  against  future  such  ventures  in  the 
highjacking  of  world  opinion. 

CHANCE    rOR   CONGRESS 

A  congressional  committee  could  look 
into  the  evidence  amassed  by  the  U.N.  mis- 
sion, and  make  It  available  to  students  of 
that  Intrlgutng  episode. 

If  U  Thant  refuses  to  give  Members  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  the  report,  I'd  be  glad  to 
lend  them  mine. 

NO  PESSXCXn'ION  BT  DIEM,  20  A)  3 

Following  Is  a  verbatim  quote  from  page 
248  of  the  XJJS.  Factfinding  Mission  Report 
1  document  A/fi030,  Dec.  7,  1963)  : 

"The  (U2».)  mission  took  note  of  the 
names  of  Buddhist  monks,  leaders  and  stu- 
dents who  had  allegedly  been  arrested,  kid- 
naped or  killed.  Later  it  (the -mission)  wa.^; 
able  to  interview  Thlch  Trl  Tu,  Thlch  Quang 
Lien.  Thlch  Tam  Olao,  and  Thlch  Tien  Mlnh 
who.  In  some  communications,  were  said  to 
have  been  klUed." 

The  mission  also  took  note  (pp.  247.  248 1 
of  allegations  In  commimlcatlons  sent  to  it 
concerning  alleged  Diem  government  perse- 
cution of  Buddhists  and  reported  objectively 
on  their  Import.  Of  a  total  of  25  communi- 
cations, the  U.N.  mission  says: 

"In  five  of  these  communications,  the  au- 
thors allege  that  such  persecutions  (of  Budd- 
hists) were  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy 
of  the  (Diem)  government. 

"In  four  communications,  the  persecu- 
tions were  regarded  as  being  essentially  the 
acts  of  antl-Buddhlst  elements  In  the  popu- 
lation or  of  local  authorities,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Government  Is  held  responsible  only  for 
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not  paying  enough  attention  to  Buddhist 
grievances. 

"The  authors  of  12  commimlcatlons  deny 
^hat  the  Buddhist  community  was  ever  the 
victim  of  discrimination  and  persecution  by 
the  (Diem)  government. 

"It  is  stressed  In  four  communications 
that,  under  the  Diem  government,  the 
Buddhist  cmnmunlty  had  grown  larger  and 
that  numerous  pagodas  had  been  built  or 
repaired  with  the  financial  help  of  the 
(Diem)  government  authorities." 

Therefore,  out  of  26  communications  to 
the  U.N.  factfinding  mission,  the  score  was 
20  to  6  against  the  allegation  of  direct  Diem 
government  persecution  of  Buddhists;  con- 
cerning Diem  government  action,  the  score 
was  16  to  9  in  favor  of  the  government,  with 
4  adverse  opinions  critical  of  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment. 


of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  tap  nuclear 
bomb  carriers  during  the  1960*8. 

Should  either  a  major  or  brushflre  war 
break  out  before  1970.  these  military  advisers 
claim  that  all  the  B-ATb  In  the  Air  Airce's 
1,200  inventory  would  be  needed.  They  stress 
that  the  bomber's  capabilities  tor  low-level 
penetration  at  Soviet  defenses  are  still  un- 
suri>assed. 

On  direct  orders  from  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara,  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  preparing  a 
report  on  the  number  of  other  arms  that  will 
become  obsolete  within  the  next  6  years. 

The  President's  military  advisers  plan  to 
include  In  their  report  a  warning  that  any 
disarmament  agreement  providing  for  large- 
scale  destruction  of  conventional  arms  will 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time. 


Burninf  of  Jets  Just  the  Beginning 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALirORNIA 


Criticism  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  TiRGimA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register 
entitled.  "Do-Nothing  Criticism  Credit 
to  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Do -Nothing  CRrncisx  Credit  to   Congress 

Everything  he  can  rake  and  scrape  to- 
gether is  being  used  by  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  give  Congress  a 
black  eye  because  It  has  not  thrown  caution 
to  the  wind  and  run  wild  In  enacting  new 
left-wing  Federal  meddling  social  legisla- 
tion. 

For  good  measure,  the  rip-roaring  sena- 
torial liberal  contributes  a  few  choice  pieces 
of  fault-finding  of  his  own:  "•  •  •  During 
the  previous  session.  Congress  was  quite  in- 
capable of  attending  to  the  public  business. 
•  •  *  We  are  a  long  way  from  fulfilling  our 
responsibility  In  Congress." 

As  seen  through  the  political  eyes  of  Sen- 
ator Clark,  its  enactment  of  hodge-podge  on 
so-called  clvU  rights,  medicare,  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  the  like  Is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  Its  responsibility. 

One  thing  he  has  dredged  up  to  down- 
grade the  present  Congress  is  a  Louis  Harris 
poll,  of  which  he  says:  "This  poll  makes  it 
clear  that  the  rating  of  the  88th  Congress 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  very 
bad,  Indeed." 

Another  thing  over  which  the  Senator  en- 
thused U  a  Walter  Llppmann  article  he  came 
across  in  the  Washington  Poet. 

Mr.  Llppmann,  who  impresses  us  as  sel- 
dom underestimating  his  own  wisdom  In 
national  and  world  affairs,  would  have  Con- 
gress dUute  Its  Independence  as  one  of  the 
three  constitutional  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  article  Senator  Clark  Introduced 
in  evidence  against  the  existing  manner  of 
its  functioning,  Walter  Uppmann  wrote  of 
Congress:  "•  •  •  If  the  trouble  from  which 
we  suffer  is  that  the  Legislature  [Congress] 
paralyzes  the  Executive  (the  President),  then 
the  remedy  u  •  •  *  clear.  It  Is  also  simple. 
Let  each  House  of  the  Congress  pass  a  rule 
that  any  measure  proposed  by  the  President 
and  certified  as  Important  must  be  put  to  a 
vote  by  some  specified  date  or  within  some 
specified  time." 


Tuesday.  January  28.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  January 
17,  1964: 

The  Allen-Scott  Report:  Burning  or  Jets 
Just  the  Beginning 

The  Johnson  administration's  skylighting 
proposal  to  destroy  those  B-47  Jet  bombers 
is  only  part  of  the  disarmament  package 
U.S.  officials  are  preparing  to  offer  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  controversial  plan,  which  is  bemg  vig- 
orously opposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
calls  for  the  United  States  and  Russia  Jointly 
to  destroy  mortars,  tanks,  and  atomic-firing 
cannons. 

The  giant  280-mUlimeter  nuclear  field 
pieces  now  used  by  U.S.  forces  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Korea,  but  considered  obsolete,  are 
being  added  to  the  disarmament  proposal  to 
give  it  an  atomic  image. 

Still  under  backstage  consideration  Is 
whether  the  package  should  include  a  State 
Department  plan  providing  that  the  United 
States  offer  to  dismantle  a  small  number  of 
atomic  bombs  on  a  2-for-l  basis  with  the 
Soviet. 

This  unpublished  proposal  and  the  exact 
ntunber  of  Jet  bombers  and  other  military 
equipment  to  be  destroyed  are  being  hotly 
debated  by  President  Johnson's  military.  In- 
telligence, and  foreign  policy  advisers. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  who  hopes  to  have 
the  new  arms  control  package  ready  to  offer 
the  Russians  at  the  East-West  talks  that  open 
In  Geneva  on  January  21,  favors  the  big  bon- 
fire plan. 

He  is  seeking  Presidential  approval  to  pro- 
pose that  a  match  be  put  to  200  medium 
range  B-47  bombers  and  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  Soviet  Badgers — similar  to  the  bomb- 
ers Premier  Khrushchev  secretly  shipped  into 
Cuba  in  1962. 

If  the  Russians  agree  to  this,  according  to 
Rusk,  the  accord  wUl  keep  these  Soviet 
bombers  out  of  the  hands  of  African  and 
Asian  nations  seeking  Russian  arms. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  who  have  fought  the 
whole  idea,  have  made  a  counterproposal  that 
the  number  of  bombers  to  be  destroyed  be 
limited  to  20  or  fewer. 

They  argue  that  destruction  of  more  of  the 
B-47's  would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
Although  the  bombers  are  slowly  being 
phased  out  by  the  Air  Force,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
point  out  that  they  will  continue  to  be  one 


That  sort  of  rule  might  be  perfectly 
hunky-dory  tar  the  promoters  of  Federal 
meddling  in  .whatever  way  a  President  de- 
clared Important. 

But  It  may  be  debatable  whether  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann has  convinced  any  except  himself  and 
Senator  Claxk  that  such  a  dilution  of  con- 
gressional Independence  would  be  hunky- 
dory  for  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  thoroughness  of  his  search  for 
faultfinding  with  CongrMs,  Senator  Clakk 
no  more  overlooked  the  New  York  Times 
than  he  overlooked  the  Louis  Harris  ix>U  and 
Walter  Llppmann. 

In  consulting  the  New  Tork  Times,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  an  editorial 
complaining  of  a  "slow-motion  record"  in 
Congress  by  "nonlegislatlng  legislators." 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  arrived  at  an 
unheard-of  day  In  American  hlst(M7  when 
there  is  abroad  in  the  land  a  school  of 
thought  which  holds  that  Congress  does  not 
qualify  for  public  respect  and  confidence  un- 
less it  enacts,  or  at  least  railroads  to  a  vote, 
every  fanitastlc  and  forbidding  proposal  that 
can  be  dreamed  up  to  speed  up  Federal  en- 
croachment into  the  lives  and  affairs  of  the 
people. 

Congress  could  end  the  do-nothing  criti- 
cism heaped  on  It  today  in  tidal  wave  vol- 
ume. 

It  would  need  only  surrender  lock,  stodc. 
and  barrel  to  the  Federal  meddling  demands 
of  the  faultfinders. 

But  the  price  of  that  surrender  would  be 

prohlblUvely  high  for  a  people  "endowed  by 

their     Creator     with     certain     unalienable 

rights,"  among  them  "life,  Uberty,  and  the 

-pvuvuit  of  happiness." 

Nowhere  on  earth  at  any  time  have  any 
people  had  much  opportunity  for  Uberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  a  totalitarian 
straitjacket. 

This  shotUd  be  lesson  and  warning  to  the 
American  people  every  time  another  Federal 
meddling  bill  Is  Introduced  in  Congress  or 
recommended  to  It. 

The  kind  of  do-nothing  criticism  being 
leveled  at  Congress  these  days  is  actually  a 
credit  to  it. 


Gene  DawsoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  recently  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  Many  people 
like  myself  who  knew  Gene  Dawson  will 
agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
therein  and  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
eflforts  with  respect  to  the  prayer  amend- 
ment: 

Gene  Dawson 

The  tra^c  and  untimely  death  of  Gene 
Dawson,  congressional  aid  to  Representative 
Frank  J.  Becker,  of  New  York,  is  a  cause  of 
great  sadness  not  only  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  Capital,  but  also  to  many  like  myself, 
who  never  met  him  perBonally,  but  who 
worked  closely  with  bim  in  an  effort  to  re- 
store prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  our  public 
schools  through  discharge  petition  No.  3. 

When  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the 
prayer  amendment  is  written,  no  aae  wiU 
merit  greater  credit  for  the  enactment  of 
said  amendment  than  Gene  Dawson.  His 
untiring  and  selfless  dedication  to  this  cause 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  many  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

Robert  L.  Mauro. 
Long  Branch,  N.J. 
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IN  THE  HOXJ  3B  OF  REPBBSENTATIVES 
'.     Tuesdt  y.  January  28, 1964 
SKUBTZ 


KeiLnedy 


Mr 

has  been  said 
on  the  pending 
to  remCTEiber 
n-esldent 
datlons  to  th^ 
1963.  I  have 
outlining  the 
latlon. 

Under 
er,  I  wish  to 
dlxof  the 
lowing  edltoifal 
Scott,  editor 
I  feel  this  is 
sense.    I  hopt 
will  take  the 
erudite  views 


Mr.   Speaker,   much 

and  more  has  been  written 

tax  bill  than  I  could  hope 

Each  and  every  day  since 

sent  his  recommen- 

Oongress  on  January  24. 

received   various   articles 

pros  and  cons  of  this  legis- 


una^lmous  consent,  Mr.  Speak - 

lave  printed  in  the  Appen- 

RxcoRD  the  fol- 

written  by  Mr.  Angelo 

thelola  (Kans.)  Register. 

article  that  makes  good 

every  Member  of  this  body 

time  to  read  Mr.  Scott's 


CD!  rCRESSIONAL 
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<oe 


Can 


It's   Impoasl^i 
Itoms  tbat  go 
duetlon  bill  »i 
tbroTigh  tbe 
days. 

Ererybody 
how  the  cuts 
gain   oocninltt^ 
ftxwt.    But 
iq>  a  fact  thai 


'T  Havi  Both 
le   to   keep   track  of    all   the 
In  and  out  of  the  big  tax  re- 
It  oontlnuee  to  wcn-k  its  way 
Finance  Committee  these 


Sfoate: 


his 


s  lould  1 


wtaftt 


everybcEly 
edu<  atlon 

jor 
loth 


ketp 
lHa:med 

tafcve 


ezoeiytl[>n8 


ooUtige 


,  or 


aid 


In  mind  as  w» 

Two  measiir^ 
give  tax  reUkf 
tlaa.  the  oihei 
poaa  of  atr  an< 

Now 
to  higher 
pressing  need 
ooDtrol.    Yet 
Why?     For 
would  cost  th« 
In  order  to 
reduction 
tlons  would 
wonla,  we  can 

We  keep 
anything  else 
purpose  of 
subaidlae 
lutlini  oontrol 
the  wealth 
ooa   social 
getting  mixed 

Itlstrae  tta 
a  thousand  a 
It.  aU  of  then 
taxing  Is  one 
other.     Ideall  ' 
apart. 

We  should 
a  just  sharlnk 
aU   the   peop^ 
should  spend 
income. 

It  Is  becaui^ 
th 

ductkm  blU 
plied  so  man; ' 
reform  Ideas  ' 
the  rate  and 
tcderable. 

But  the 
the  rate.    Am  i 
we  keep   lAllpg 
structure 

That  Is  th< 
Finance 


fundam  entals 


or 


JOE  SKUBITZ 


or   KAKBAS 


his  own  Idea  of  where  and 

be  made.    Some  of  them 

a{^>roval.   others   bite    the 

hi^>pened  yesterday  points 

all  of  us  should  keep  clearly 

watch  these  procedures. 

were  proposed.    One  would 

OD  the  costs  of  ocdlege  educa- 

on  facilities  built  for  the  pur- 

wat«r  p<Mutlon  control. 

Is  In  favor  of  giving  a  boost 

and  we  all  recognize  the 

encouragement  to  pollution 

proposals  were  defeated. 

the  simple  reason   that  they 

Treasury  so  much  money  that 

within  the  til  billion  total 

Income  tax  rate  reduc- 

to  be  cut  back.     In  other 

have  rate  reductions  or  more 

but  not  both. 

this.     And  more  than 

we  keep  forgetting  that  the 

Is  to  raise  mcmey — ^not 

educations,  stimulate  pol- 

cut  down  on  alccAoIlsm.  share 

any  of  the  other  thousand  and 

economic   Idecu   that   keep 

up  in  our  tax  bills. 

t  <xice  the  tax  nKwey  1b  raised, 

d  one  uses  may  be  found  for 

perfectly  legitimate.    But  the 

thing  and  the  spending  Is  an- 

they  aho\ild  be  k^t  entirely 


fa  getting 


tacatl(»i 


aec(»dlng  to  ability  to  pay 

of  the  total  burden  among 

That    and   no   more.      We 

looordlng  to  our  needs  and  o\u 


we  have  f(»gotten  or  Ignc^ed 
that  we  have  a  tax  re- 
in  Congress  today.     We  have 
of  our  special  exception  and 
ihto  our  tax  structure  that  both 
the  structure  have  become  In- 


miln 


Comj  nlttee 


We  Mast  Not  Tarn  Ov  Backs  on 
Gaaatanamo 


thing  that  la  Intolerable  Is 

we  certainly  can't  reduce  It  If 

more   exceptions   Into   the 


whole  meaning  of  the  Senate 
votes  yesterday. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNsrN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBEaiG.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Castro  made  his 
sudden  trip  to  Moscow  to  get  Khru- 
shchev's backing  for  intensifying  and 
stirring  up  more  Communist-style 
trouble  in  the  Carribbean  area  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  preoccupied 
with  an  explosive  situation  in  Panama? 

Castro  did  not  have  to  wait  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  Khrushchev  before  hav- 
ing his  agents  take  part  in  the  Panama 
riots.  And  even  our  own  Ctovernment 
officials  have  attested  to  Communist  par- 
ticipation in  those  riots. 

What  then?  Richard  Pryklund  writ- 
ing in  the  January  23  Washington  Star 
presents  a  logical  answer.  Attributing 
the  answer  to  "Government  analysts" 
Mr.  Pryklund  interprets  the  analysts' 
warning  to  "watch  for  trouble  in  Guan- 
tanamo"  when  Castro  returns  from  his 
Kremlin  conference. 

To  add  an  important  dimension  to  our 
study  and  deliberations  of  the  Panama 
problem  I  include  Mr.  Pryklimd's  report 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Trip    Stiks    Guantanamo    Pear 
(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

When  Pldel  Castro  returns  from  Russia, 
watch  for  trouble  In  Guantanamo. 

This  Is  the  warning  from  Government 
analysts  who  were  told  to  find  out  why 
Cuba's  leader  made  his  sudden,  unscheduled 
trip  to  Moscow. 

No  one  except  Mr.  Castro  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  can  be  positive  about  the  reason 
for  the  trip.  But  the  analysts  say  it  was  not 
only  for  sledding,  drinking,  trade  agree- 
ments, and  the  public  pledges  of  undying 
loyalty. 

Rather,  It  is  now  believed  here,  Mr.  Castro 
wanted  to  clear  a  proposal  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  take  advantage  of  the  Panama 
riots  by  creating  Incidents  at  Guantanamo. 
the  American  naval  base  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Cuba. 

KSTIMATZ     OF    TRIP 

Here  is  the  analysts'  estimate  of  the  Castro 
trip: 

Reaction  to  the  Panama  riots  convinced 
Mr.  Castro  that  most  of  Latin  America — and 
much  of  the  world — was  on  the  side  of  the 
rioters  (egged  on  by  Castro  agents)  and 
against  the  Yankee  imperialists. 

He  decided  to  attempt  to  use  this  wave  of 
emotion  to  gain  sympathy  for  Cuban  harass- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Guantanamo. 
Naturally  he  wanted  the  backing  of  his  pro- 
tector, Russia. 

The  Guantanamo  base  is  under  lease  to  the 
United  States.  America  Is  for  all  pratical 
purposes  sovereign  on  the  base,  as  is  the  case 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Castro  has  threatened  many  times  to 
throw  the  Yankees  out,  but  he  lacks  the 
physical  power  to  try  and — so  far — the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  start  war- 
risking  harassment. 

MO   WARNING    GIVEN 

The  Panama  riots  started  January  9. 
Three  days  later  Mr.  Castro  left  for  Moscow, 
reportedly  without  any  advance  warning 
even  to  the  Kremlin. 


In  Moscow,  he  is  believed  to  have  asked 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  moral  support  for  a  new 
anti-Guantanamo  campaign.  Whether  the 
permission  was  g^ven  is  not  known. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  things  liCr.  Castro 
could  do  in  Guantanamo  short  of  an  armed 
assault. 

He  could  order  sabotage  by  some  of  the 
3,724  Cuban  citizens  who  work  there — or 
demonstrations  on  the  base  against  "gringo 
oppressors."  He  could  stop  the  Cuban 
workers  from  entering  the  base;  cut  off  the 
water  supply,  which  comes  from  Cuban 
reservoirs,  ring  the  base  with  snipers  or 
create  incidents  along  the  fence. 

While  stirring  up  violence,  Mr.  Castro  and 
the  Communist  bloc  could  propagandize  the 
world  and  appeal  to  the  United  Nations. 

HOPES  FOE  SYMPATHY 

The  Castro  hope  would  be  that  the  excit- 
ment  over  Panama  could  create  sympathy  for 
the  Cuban  campaign. 

If  any  of  these  things  are  done,  the  United 
States  would  call  on  standby  plans  to  re- 
store order  and  hold  on  to  the  base. 

A  roster  off  substitute  civilian  workers 
has  already  been  drawn  up,  and  enough  men 
to  carry  on  vital  functions  could  be  flown 
quickly  to  Gaiintanamo.  Water  could  be 
tanked  in;  the  3307  American  sailors  and 
marines  normally  on  the  base  could  defend 
it  against  harrassment. 

Will  any  of  these  things  happen?  The  best 
bet  now  Is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  not 
like  to  risk  war  in  Cuba  during  bis  present 
peace  offensive.  Small  harrassments  would 
not  significantly  change  relations  betwen  the 
United  States  and  Russia;  large-scale  rioting, 
carrying  with  it  the  threat   of  war,  would. 


Goldwater  and  the  ICBM'i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  of  January 
17,  1964: 

GOUJWATER  AND  THE  ICBM'S 

(By  Stan  Evans) 

Current  debate  on  the  dependability  of 
U.S.  long-range  missiles  as  a  means  of  na- 
tional defense  features  a  seemingly  ironic 
reversal  of  positions. 

Pour  years  ago  at  this  time,  Democratic 
spokesmen  were  in  full  cry  against  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  concerning  the  so- 
called  missile  gap.  ^  Among  those  saying 
America  was  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  race  for  missile  defenses  were  Senator 
John  P.  Kknndy,  the  recently  deceased 
President,  and  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
succeeded  him  In  the  Nation's  highest  office. 

These  Senators  were  Joined  by  numerous 
others  including  Senator  Stuakt  Syming- 
ton, Democratic,  of  Missouri,  and  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington, 
in  proclaiming  the  frailties  of  American  de- 
fense. We  were.  It  was  sviggested,  virtually 
at  the  mercy  of   the  vast  Soviet  arsenal 

Now  the  roles  are  reversed.  It  is  Repub- 
lican Senator  Bakry  Goldwater  who  chal- 
lenges the  reliability  of  American  missiles, 
and  Democratic  spokesmen  who  reply  that 
it  Just  isnt  so.  Most  prominently.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  who  has 
occupied  his  strategic  post  under  both  Presi- 
dents   Kennedy    and    Johnson,    says    Gold- 
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water's  remarks  are  damaging  to  America's 
posture  in  the  cold  war  struggle  with 
communism. 

In  its  current  issue.  Newsweek  magazlna 
quotes  McNamara  as  charging  Goldwatib 
had  harmed  the  national  security,  and  re- 
ports that  "Goldwater  had  called  Into  ques- 
tion the  very  credibility  on  which  the  United 
States  rests  Its  strategy  through  deterrence." 
That  rebuttal,  on  the  face  of  it,  should  be 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  both  McNamara 
and  Newsweek.  The  Defense  Secretary,  after 
all.  owes  his  office  in  good  part  to  the  missile 
gap  cry  raised  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  John- . 
son.  an  accusation  quickly  withdrawn  once 
the  Democratic  regime  took  power.  It  was 
all  too  apparent  in  those  days  that  repeated 
assertions  of  Ao^erlcan  Inferiority  were  grave- 
ly damaging  to  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent force. 

At  that  time,  neither  McNamara  nor  News- 
week spoke  out  against  the  allegation  that 
America  was  Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed.  Newsweek  was  one  of  the  chief 
Journalistic  promoters  of  this  line — which 
was  and  Is,  by  the  way,  vigorously  contested 
by  the  Indianapolis  News. 

What  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  public  can 
know  them,  about  America's  defenses?  The 
truth  is  that  America  was  not  In  1960  and  is 
not  now  Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
production  of  long-range  missiles.  Nor  is  it 
Inferlcx'  in  other  categories  of  military  pro- 
duction, including  the  ability  to  produce 
manned  aircraft.  Assertions  to  the  contrary 
in  1960  were  false,  as  the  sponsors  of  them 
subsequently  conceded.  Assertions  to  the 
contrai7  In  1964  would  be  equally  false. 

Senator  Goldwater.  however,  has  not  said 
American  performance  in  the  ICBM  ap^  Is 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
not  said  we  are  becoming  a  second-class 
power.  He  has  not  proclaimed  a  mythical 
missile  gap. 

What  he  has  said  is  that  long-range  mis- 
siles are  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  reli- 
able for  America  to  stake  her  entire  defense 
upon  them.  They  have,  at  best,  a  perform- 
ance record  of  about  80  percent.  They  have 
never  been  tested  in  actual  combat  condi- 
tions. We  are  unable  to  test  them  with  live 
warheads,  under  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  They  are  too  inflexible  to  deal  with 
limited  or  ambiguous  situations. 

Senator  Goldwater 's  position,  in  short,  Is 
that  we  should  not  get  rid  of  our  manned 
aircraft — as  the  McNamara  regime  is  doing — 
and  rest  our  entire  case  on  the  uncertain 
potencies  of  missiles  alone.  He  is  not  down- 
grading America  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  simply  stating  the  facts  about  the  neces- 
sity for  a  balanced  defense. 

The  true  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  Newsweek  magazine, 
both  linked  to  the  false  missUe  gap  cry  of 
1960,  should  now  label  Senator  Gokdwater's 
well -reasoned  warning  as  Irresponsible.  At 
such  time  as  Goldwater  repeats  the  liberal 
performance  of  4  years  ago,  then  and  only 
then  would  their  accusation  be  correct. 


Jewish  War  Veicraiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   KKW    YOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  it  wa« 
my  distinct  privilege  to  Introduce  H.R. 
9379,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  In 
my   Judgment,    this   fine   organization. 


now  in  its  68th  year  of  activity  and  serv- 
ice, merits  the  granting  of  a  Federal 
charter. 

Onganlzed  In  1896  by  veterans  of  the 
ClvU  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  is 
now  our  Nation's  oldest  active  war  vet- 
erans organization.  Prom  Its  inception, 
when  it  spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the  8,000 
Union  veterans  of  the  Jewish  faith,  it 
has  served  as  an  Inspiring  example  of 
the  American  ex-serviceman  committed 
to  the  highest  standard  of  patriotism 
and  dedicated  as  well  to  the  precepts  of 
Judaism.  Among  its  membership  to- 
day are  veterans  of  military  actions 
from  the  Spanish-American  War 
through  the  Korean  conflict. 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  JWV 
Bronx  Council,  and  the  department  of 
New  York,  I  am  well  aware  of  its  sub- 
stantial veterans  service  program 
through  which  ahy  veteran,  regardless 
of  race  or  religion,  may  be  helped.  In 
addition  to  its  well  earned  r^mtatlon 
for  promoting  patriotic  programs  in 
over  300  communities,  the  JWV  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  carrying  on  activities 
designed  to  foster  good  relations  be- 
tween diverse  elements  and  groups  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Bronx. 

Eight  years  of  service  in  the  Congress 
have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  be 
much  impressed  by  JWV  legislative  ac- 
tivities. While  working  to  create  better 
understanding  of  government  few  its 
members,  it  has  interpreted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  uppermost  concerns  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  whom  over  1  million 
are  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

As  a  longtime  vigilant  fighter  against 
the  extremes  of  communism  and  fascism 
and  as  an  outspoken  enemy  of  all  pre- 
judice and  bigotry,  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans deserves  the  prestige  and  recogni- 
tion implicit  In  a  Federal  charter.  The 
enactment  by  this  body  of  my  bUl,  H.R. 
9379,  will  be  a  tangible  recognition  of  a 
job  well  done  for  68  years.  Since  intro- 
ducing it,  I  have  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  from  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  thanking  me  and  ex- 
pressing their  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved  by  Congress. 


Civil  Rights:  The  Time  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine  and  member  of  the 
faculty  at  a  fine  Catholic  college  in 
Pittsburgh — ^Moimt  Mercy  CoUege — ^has 
written  an  excellent  article  in  the  De- 
cember 13,  1963,  issue  of  the  Common- 
weal magazine. 

In  view  of  the  impending  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bin,  I  commend  the  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Tim  is  Now 
(By  Donald  Louis  Anderson) 

In  ttie  tell  or  1950.  I  sat  in  the  BrltlA 
House  or  Commons  and  listened  to  a  de- 


l»te  over  propoeed  self-determination  for 
the  Island  ot  Cyprus.  The  policies  of  three 
governments  were  Involved:  Turkey,  because 
a  Cyprus'  geographical  position  and  the 
Turkish  minority;  Greece,  because  of  the 
racial  affinity  existing  between  the  Cyprlot 
majority  and  the  Greece;  and  Britain,  be- 
cause of  her  sovereignty  over  the  Island.  In 
the  debate,  Mr.  Allan  Lennox-Boyd.  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  summed  up  the  attitudes 
of  the  three  countries  toward  self-determina- 
tion for  Cyprus:  "Greece  says  'now';  Tur- 
keys says  'never';  and  we  say  'sometime.'  " 
Within  5  years  of  that  debate,  Cyprus  was 
an  Independent  nation.  That  she  became 
free  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  violence  of  ter- 
rorists; but  also,  in  part,  to  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  British  Government  and  its 
capability  of  adjusting  to  a  world  which  had 
changed.  This  is  a  rare  capability,  and  one 
not  otften  demonstrated  in  the  United  States, 
but  one  which  Is  obviously  recommended  by 
the  racial  crisis  that  now  confronts  us. 

It  Is  natural  that  the  writer,  as  a  Negro, 
prefers  a  goverrunent  with  a  vaat  tolerance 
for  change.  The  party  I  would  most  like- 
ly support  must  be  similar  to  that  which 
the  Economist,  In  its  April  21,  1962  issue,  in- 
dicated It  desired  to  see  In  power:  the  p(^ltl- 
cal  party  "most  likely  to  'foster  the  reform- 
er's zeal,  to  be  willing  to  probe  down  to  the 
roots  of  every  stalk  of  the  national  life  and 
to  cut  and  graft  wherever  an  improvement 
can  be  seen';  its  whole  Impulse  Is  to  favor 
the  party  which  is  the  enemy  ot  'passlvv 
tranquillity,'  and  which  comes  nearest  to 
having  'nothing  timid  or  tepid,  nothing  cau- 
tious and  not  too  much  that  is  merely  ju- 
dicious' In  its  policies.  It  prefers  a  govern- 
ment that  Is  willing  to  be  audacious  in  ac- 
cepting and  welcoming  and  pursuing 
change." 

I  am  aware  that  adopting  the  ^>lrlt  of 
these  words  as  guldepoets  for  action  puts  me 
in  opposition  to  a  large  part  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country.  Much  at  the  public  is 
startled  by  what  they  feel  to  be  a  sudden  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  the  Negro,  unaware 
of  generations  of  discontent  and  unhappl- 
ness.  But  persons  so  far  away  from  th* 
heart  of  the  current  struggle  can  give  only 
the  passionless  logician's  analysis  as  to  what 
ought  or  ought  not  be  done,  leaving  out 
human  needs,  human  desires,  and  human 
attitudes  altogether. 

The  current  attitude  of  Impatience  on  the 
part  of  Negroes  Is  not  really  new;  it  has  only 
recently  been  converted  into  action.  Most 
Negroes  woxild  admit  tbat  their  degraded  sta- 
tus Is  a  subject  which  has  always  dominated 
their  conversations  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
the  barbershops,  and  on  street  comers.  Im- 
patience Is  an  attitude  nearly  imanlnKvus 
among  Negroes,  and  one  not  like  to  be  given 
up  as  the  result  of  logical  arg\mient.  And 
this  attitude  Is  made  all  the  more  Intense 
by  the  Negro's  realization  that  he  Is  not  keep- 
ing up  with  a  fast  changing  world. 

A  look  at  history  will  indicate  that  such 
an  attitude  is  only  to  be  expected  under  the 
circimistances.  The  American  Negro,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Is  displaying  one  aspect  of 
human  nature  that  Is  decisive:  He  will  not 
be  ruled  or  degraded.  Here  the  actions  of 
Negroes  follow  the  same  pyattern  as  those 
of  the  founders  of  this  Nation.  Indeed,  they 
could  speak  with  the  same  words : 

"But  whM*.  some  say.  Is  the  king  of  Amer- 
ica? ru  tell  you,  friend,  He  reigns  above, 
and  doth  not  make  havoc  of  mankind  like 
the  royal  brute  of  Brltalru  Yet  that  we  may 
not  appear  set  apart  for  proclaiming  the 
charter;  let  it  be  brought  forth  placed  on 
the  divine  law,  the  WOTd  of  God;  let  a  crown 
be  placed  thereon,  by  which  the  world  may 
know,  that  so  far  as  we  approve  of  monarchy, 
that  In  America,  the  law  Is  king."  ("Common 
Sense,"  Thomas  Paine.  1T78.) 

"Our  petltlonfl  have  been  slighted;  our  re- 
monstrances have  produced  additional  vio- 
lence and  insult;  our  supplications  have 
been  disregarded.    •  •  •  In  vain  after  these 
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In  their  sacred  "way  of  life"  is  like  asking  us 
to  sacrifice  our  children  to  pagan  gods. 

The  Negro  seeks  equal  access  to  bo\i8lng. 
Without  the  right  to  live  where  one  wants, 
there  U  no  relief  from  the  day-to-day  dis- 
C(xnfort  and  misery  of  the  sltuns.  Purther- 
more,  it  shoiild  be  remembered  that  when  the 
Negro  is  confined  to  a  Bl\ini  or  a  ghetto.  It  is 
the  slum  or  ghetto  which  sets  his  goals  and 
his  hopes  for  achievement.  How  then  can 
prograss  be  expected? 

The  Negro  seeks  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. This  U  clearly  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. In  itself  and  because  the  denial  of 
this  right  ties  In  with  the  denial  of  all  the 
rights  sought  by  the  Negro.  Without  equal 
opportunity  for  employment,  a  Negro  can- 
not stand  on  his  own  two  feet.  Without  it 
a  Negro  father  cannot  pirovide  an  adequate 
home,  cultural  advantages  or  a  completed 
education  for  bimsdf  or  for  his  children. 

The  Negro  seeks  equal  access  to  public  ac- 
commodation. This  right  is  Important,  not 
only  because  of  the  convenience  which  would 
result  from  having  It,  but  also  because  the 
denial  of  this  right  works  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  excluded  and  on  the  minds 
of  thoee  who  do  the  excluding.  The  former 
feels  degraded,  as  any  Negro  who  has  ever 
been  turned  away  from  a  restaurant  or  hotel 
-win  testify:  the  latter  gains  a  basis  for  an 
unwarranted  feeling  of  superiority. 

All  of  these  are  rights  to  which  the  Negro 
is  legally  and  morally  entitled.  To  state  that 
the  Negro  U  too  Impatient  is  to  show  tmdue 
tolerance  for  the  Intransigent  white  popula- 
tion; to  ask  for  thne  is  not  only  to  tolerate 
prejudice  but  to  demand  an  act  of  heroic 
charity  on  the  Negro's  part.  In  reality  the 
Negro  is  being  ssked  to  restrain  himself  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  sensibilities  of  the 
white  supremacist.  How  can  such  a  request 
be  Justified? 

Prejudice  is  the  Inability  to  recognize  in- 
dividual differences,  the  tendency  to  general- 
ize about  humans,  to  attribute  to  the  In- 
dividual the  qualities  one  feels  are  possessed 
by  an  entire  group — a  fatal  habit  when  ap- 
praising human  beings  who  are  motivated 
by  a  multiple  of  complicated  emotions  which 
in  turn  give  rise  to  varied  and  unpredictable 
results.  It  is  prejudice  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  racial  crisis.  Yet  if  this  Is  so,  public 
attention  should  be  directed  not  to  calming 
the  Impatience  of  the  Negro  but  to  bringing 
about  thoee  situations  which  are  most  suited 
to  put  an  end  to  prejudice. 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  only  solution  to  this  problem  of  prej- 
udice Is  Interpersonal  experience,  and  in 
the  long  nin  only  an  end  to  segregation  will 
make  this  experience  possible  on  a  wide  scale. 
Postponing  the  end  of  segregation,  therefore, 
only  postpones  the  cure. 


Faimert  Object  to  Decision  Ontlawinf 
Prayer  in  Schools  and  FaTor  Free  Mar- 
ket  for  Agricaltan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prairie  Fanner  magazine  has  released 
some  significant  Information  represent- 
ing the  attitude  of  operating  farmers  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  information, 
released  by  Editor  James  C.  Thomson, 
shows  farmer  objection  to  the  Supreme 


Court  decision  outlawing  prayer  in 
schools,  and  fanner  support  for  return- 
ing American  agriculture  to  a  free  mar- 
ket system.  The  text  of  the  releases 
m>pear  below : 

Pabmkrs    Objxct    to    Decision    Outlawing 
PsATxx  nf  Schools 

Strong  disagreement  with  the  V£.  Supreme 
Court  decision  banishing  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  pubUe  schools  Is  expressed 
in  a  recent  poll  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
farmers  by  Prairie  Parmer. 

The  opinion  of  farmers  In  every  coimty  In 
each  of  the  States  Is  Included  tn  the  poll. 

Here  is  how  they  answered  the  question: 
"Recently  the  US.  Supreme  Court  decided  It 
was  against  the  C<»istltutl(m  to  have  Bible 
reading  and  the  saying  of  prayers  In  public 
schools.     Do  you  agree  with  this  decision?" 


I  agriv 

I  dlsaEree.- 
No  opinion 


Illinois 


It;  s 

TM   ! 


Do  Farmess  WA^^T  To  Rxtuen  to  thx  Free 
Makkxt? 

More  and  more  the  free-market  philosophy 
of  the  Parm  Bureau  is  being  heard  as  the 
answer  to  what  alls  agriculture.  But  what 
do  farmers  really  think? 

In  a  recent  Prairie  Parmer  poll  we  asked 
more  than  3,000  farmers  in  every  county  In 
Illinois  and  Indiana  the  fcdlowlng  question; 
"President  Charles  B.  Shuman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Parm  Bureau  Pederatlon  has  often  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  Parm  Bureau  that  farm- 
ers would  be  better  off  if  they  moved  gradu- 
ally b<u:k  to  a  tnt  market.  He  speaks  of 
supports  at  around  SO  percent  of  pcuity  as 
disaster  Insiuance  only.  Do  you  agree  with 
this  point  0*  view?" 

Here  is  how  they  answered : 


nilnois 


Yes,  It  makes  sense 

No,  I  want  high  supporta 

It's  good  Idea  if  everyone  else 

goes  to  •  tree  market 

I'm  not  sure 


■M  2 
]2  2 
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The  1965  Budfet  Coupled  With  Tax  Cnt 
Will  Provide  a  Soond  and  Expanding 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1965  budget  Is  an  expansionary  budget. 
It  Is  designed  to  speed  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic advance — to  Increase  the  markets 
for  our  farms  and  factoHes — to  add  $30 
billion  to  our  gross  national  product — 
and  to  help  provide  2  to  3  million  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  our  unemployed  workers 
and  for  the  young  people  ccmilng  Into 
our  labor  market 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  ask  how 
this  is  possible  in  a  budget  which  reduces 
Federal  spoiding  and  which  cuts  the  def- 
icit in  half.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is  plain.  This  budget  relies  not  upon 
a  vast  Increase  In  total  Federal  spend- 
ing to  accomplish  these  Important  aims. 
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Rather,  it  makes  available,  through  an 
$11  billion  tax  reduction,  the  funds  and 
the  incentives  to  individual  consumers 
and  private  business  firms  to  fuel  a  ma- 
jor economic  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strongly  expanding 
economy  Is  the  surest  means  of  ending 
budget  deficits.  Arid  when  we  take  the 
proposed  tax  reduction  into  account,  this 
budget  provides  the  largest  year-to-year 
economic  stimulus  of  any  budget  ever 
submitted  in  peacetime. 

In  1964,  the  drop  In  withholding  taxes 
which  this  budget  proposes  will  put  $8 
billion  additional  dollars  directly  Into  the 
pockets  of  American  families.  Reduc- 
tions in  corporate  taxes  will  raise  cor- 
porate profits.  And  this  extra  spending 
power— as  It  circulates  through  the 
economy — will  yield  an  Increase  in  mar- 
kets and  jobs  several  times  as  great  as  the 
initial  stimulus.  With  Incomes  rising 
more  rapidly,  Federal  revenues  will  begin 
to  increase  sharply.  Very  quickly,  a 
large  part  of  the  initial  loss  In  revenues 
from  tax  reductions  will  be  made  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  Federal  revenues  under 
the  new  tax  program  will  be  higher  than 
they  would  have  been  under  the  old  one. 
Deficit  reduction  through  expenditure 
control,  tax  reduction,  and  econc«nlc  ex- 
pansion— tliat  is  the  fiscal  strategy  of 
the  1965  budget. 

This  budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  only 
a  fiscally  expansionary  budget — it  is  a 
socially  progressive  one.  Total  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  from  1964  to  1965  by 
$500  million.  But  frugality  has  not  been 
practiced  solely  for  frugality's  sake.  The 
savings  which  more  eflQclent  manage- 
ment and  rigorous  pruning  of  low  prior- 
ity programs  made  possible  are  proposed 
to  be  used  in  constructive  ways  to  help 
the  American  people — and  particularly 
to  help  the  millions  of  Americans  living 
in  poverty  to  help  themselves.  This 
budget  provides  for  major  increases  in 
appropriations  to  furnish  work  and 
training  for  the  unemployed,  and  edu- 
cation and  job  opportunities  for  youth: 
$160  million  for  youth  employment  op- 
portunities; a  $250  million  increase  for 
manpower  training,  and  a  $100  million 
increase  for  vocational  education  and  re- 
habilitation;  more  than  $700  million  for 
major  new  education  programs;  and  $50 
million  for  community  work  and  train- 
ing. Over  and  above  this,  It  provides 
$500  million  in  special  new  funds  for  a 
joint  Federal-State  and  local  effort 
which  will  strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty 
in  America,  and  some  $250  million  In 
new  funds  for  an  Appalachian  develop- 
ment program. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
given  clear  evidence  that  a  tight  budget 
need  not  be  a  stagnant  budget.  Fiscal 
expansion  and  social  progress  do  not  re- 
quire Federal  extravagance.  Out  of  the 
savings  which  tightfisted  review  of  Fed- 
eral spending  has  made  possible.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  fashioned  a  compas- 
sionate budget — one  which  responds  to 
the  needs  and  hopes  of  individual  pe<9le. 


The  Grand  Old  Flac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnumfiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
entitled  "The  Grand  Old  Flag." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Orand  Old  Flag 
Today  was  a  proud  day  for  Americans  In 
Panama.  Not  since  Iwo  Jima  has  the  flag 
of  ovu:  country  taken  on  such  symbolic 
meaning.  But  there  is  a  shadow  cast  over 
the  whole  affair,  and  not  only  by  the  organ- 
ized rioting  which  erupted  in  Panama  when 
American  students  flew  the  flag  they  love. 
The  shadow  is  cast  because  the  students 
were  forced  to  defy  their  Governor  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  the  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  sovereignty.  The  American  flag  has  flown 
over  the  Canal  Zone  since  1903  by  virtue  of 
the  treaties  by  which  we  built  the  canal.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  concerted 
drive  by  the  leftist  President  of  Panama, 
Roberto  Chlarl,  to  take  sovereignty  and  con- 
trol over  the  canal.  The  State  Department, 
with  Its  usual  strategy,  has  been  encoxiraglng 
him  with  piecemeal  concessions  both  real  and 
symbolic.  The  United  States  has  even 
financed  an  economic  plan  to  integrate  the 
functions  of  the  canal  with  the  Panamanian 
economy. 

The  situation  has  produced  a  constant  tug- 
of-war  between  Congress  and  the  Executive 
since  1960,  when  President  Eisenhower  signed 
the  first  order  aUowlng  the  Panamanian  flag 
to  be  flown  equally  with  the  American  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  House  objected  to  this  by 
passing  a  resolution  recommending  that  any 
changes  be  made  by  treaty.  In  other  legis- 
lation. Congress  also  forbade  the  use  of  any 
U.S.  funds  to  display  the  two  flags  together. 
Nevertheless,  the  directive  was  signed,  but 
not  clearly  Implemented  until  the  fall  of 
1962  on  orders  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Robert  J.  Flem- 
ing, siding  with  the  Panamanians,  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  he  proposed  to  "slaughter  scMne 
sacred  cows."  He  began  by  taking  down  his 
own  flagpole  to  avoid  flying  the  American 
flag  alone. 

Last  year  a  group  of  American  citizens,  led 
by  Canal  Company  Ehiglneer  Gerald  A.  Doyle, 
filed  suit  to  rescind  the  Eisenhower-Kennedy 
flag  order.  In  July  the  U.S.  district  court 
handed  down  Its  decision:  It  agreed  with 
Mr.  Doyle  that  the  dual  flag  arrangement 
was  an  ambiguous  recognition  of  dual  sover- 
eignty, but  few  that  very  reason  the  court 
decided  It  had  no  power  to  decide  a  question 
that  was  in  the  domain  of  treaty. 

Citing  this  as  a  victory.  Governor  Fleming 
and  the  State  Department  have  proceeded 
to  erect  dual  flagi>oles  In  many  places  In  the 
zone,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  anyone  to 
fly  the  U.S.  flag  In  public.  This  morning  he 
called  for  citizens  to  recognize  the  valid  com- 
mitment of  the  Government. 

But  the  anger  began  In  December.  Con- 
gress passed  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bUl,  but  Inserted  an  amendment  requiring 


the  approval  of  congressional  conunlttees  for 
any  change  in  the  properties  of  the  Canal 
Company.  When  President  JcAnson  signed 
the  bill,  he  announced ~^that  he  did  not  Intend 
to  enforce  the  canal  safeguards — even  though 
the  President  does  not  have  such  an  item 
veto,  "the  threat  to  the  canal  did  not  go 
unnoticed  In  the  zone,  where  efforts  by  XJS. 
citizens  to  fly  the  flag  began  January  7. 
Citizens  were  especially  shocked  when  U.S. 
authorities  removed  the  usual  American 
flags  from  the  UJS,  district  court  buUdlng 
and  the  World  War  I  and  II  memorials. 

It  is.  a  mistake  to  view  these  events  simply 
as  outrageous  conduct  by  rioting  Panama- 
nians. It  is  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  UJ3.  Government,  In 
trsrlng  to  abrogate  treaties  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  legislative  branch,  that  set 
off  the  latent  spcu-ks  of  American  patriotism. 
The  giveaway  theory  erf  the  State  Depcut- 
ment  has  led  Panamanians  to  misinterpret 
their  real  rights  to  the  vital  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  a  dark  day  when  American  citizens  have 
to  battle  their  own  leaders  to  keep  their  own 
flag  flying  high. 


A  TrM>nte  to  Utahans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Ogden, 
Utah,  dated  January  16. 1964: 

Tough    Jobs    Assignkd    to    Ogden 

Today's  editorial  was,  In  effect,  written  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Hardy,  of  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  Executive  Director  of  Supply  Opera- 
tions for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Only  when  General  Hardy  originated  these 
words  he  didn't,  know  they'd  become  an 
edltcMTlal   In   the    Standard-Examiner. 

The  career  Air  Force  ofllcer  was  speaking 
a  few  days  ago  at  ceremonies  marking  the 
transfer  of  the  old  Utah  Army  Depot,  now 
Defense  Depot  Ogden,  from  Army  command 
to  direction  of  the  combined  services'  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 

The  visitor  brought  greetings  from  his  own 
boss.  Gen.  Andrew  T.  McNamara,  commander 
of  the  DSX,  whose  message  detailed  progress 
being  made  toward  accomplishment  of  the 
Agency's  goals  of  "suppcwa  to  operating  forces 
In  war  and  peace"  at  "the  lowest  feasible 
cost." 

Then  General  Hardy  recalled  how  "a  couple 
of  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
rather  Intimately  connected  with  your  good 
neighbor  to  the  south,  the  Ogden  Air  Mate- 
riel Area." 

Continued  General  Hardy: 

"The  thing  that  struck  me  in  the  work 
that  I  did  (at  mil  AFB)  was  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  their  willingness  to  do. 

"The  people  were  such  flne  people.  But  I 
came  to  realize  that  this  was  not  a  thing 
unique  at  the  Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area.  It 
was  something  that  belonged  to  the  people 
of  this  oommxmlty.  It  was  widespread 
throughout  the  community. 

"The  way  you  people  live,  the  way  you  did 
things  was  a  Joy  to  yourself  and  a  Joy  to 
behold. 


Aa40 
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"It  seemed 
ancient  Greek 
about  the 
precept  that 
claely — and  tlia ; 
and  to  uae 
excellence. 

"In  the  loglst^i 
becavue  of  the 
we  had  a  real 
an  air  materiel 
often  went  to 

"I  have  a 
tough  distribution 
Agency,  becatia  > 
are.  It  will  come 

"What  you 
Depot  for  the 
Is  a  matter  <rf 
you  people  of 
Defense  Depot 
your  community 
and  also  a 

"What  you 
will  make  a 
proud.    T»u 
past  and  all 
challenges.    I 
and  I  know  wh^t 

What  made 
remarks  particularly 
who  listened 
reading 
publldtymindefi 

Ctanerml 
and  from  his 


me  that  you  followed  the 

precept  that  really  brought 

golden  age  ot  Greece  and  was  the 

late  President  followed  pre- 

was  to  use  all  of  your  powers 

one  of  them  in  achieving 
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c  command  of  the  Air  Force. 

kind  of  people  you  are,  when 

tough  Job  to  be  assigned  to 

area,  believe  me  that  It  moet 

Ofeden. 

feepng  that  when  we  have  a  real 

job  in  the  Defense  Supply 

oi  the  kind  of  people  you 

toOgden. 

pjeople  did  as  the  Utah  Army 

Army  and  for  your  country 

r  iccrd  and  a  superb  one.  What 

Utah  Army  Depot,  and  now 

Dgden  did  and  are  doing  for 

is  also  a  matter  of  record, 

one. 

do  In  the  future,  I  know, 

of  which  you  will  be  very 

met  every  challenge  In  the 

we  can  offer  you  are  new 

how  you  will  accept  them 

you  will  do  with  them." 

C^Bneral  Hardy's  complimentary 

warming  to  the  Utahans 

that  the  general  was  not 

prepared    tat   him    by    a 

public  relations  officer. 

spcAe   from    experience — 
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Bailkg  Out  the  Soviet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

DON  L.  SHORT 


or  iroi 


DASOTA 


IN  THK  HOr  SB  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdi  v.  January  28. 1964 

l£r.  SHOR' '.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
obvious  dlfposition  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  press  1  >  drop  the  matter  of  wheat 
galea  to  Comi  lunlst  countries  as  a  news- 
I  would  observe  that  those 
who  so  stron  riy  urged  the  extension  of 
credit  to  Ruisia  through  our  Export- 
vould  prefer  that  the  spot- 
light of  publi^  attention  be  shifted  else- 
where. 

Raymond  Ikoley.  in  his  column  in  the 
January  30.  IBM,  issue  of  Newsweek,  has 
some  oommoits  on  this  subject  that 
should  be  caJ  led  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  he  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  ask  V  nanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Moley's  colun  n  be  inserted  following  my 
remarks  in  tl  le  Appendix  of  the  Record 
today. 

Since  the  dispute  over  details  of  the 
wheat  sale  to  Russia  has  shifted  from 
credit  arrang<  rments  to  transportation  in 
American  shi  >s,  we  shotild  keep  in  mind 
that  some  of  he  Russian  sliips  that  will 
be  carrying  p<  it,  and  in  the  end  probably 
most,  of  our  rheat  were — for  all  practi- 
cal purposes-  -given  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  Unite:!  States.  According  to  a 
State  Depajtmoit  memorandum  of 
general  infor  nation  on  the  question  of 
a  lend-leas!  settlement  with  the 
U.SJ3JI..  84  sxerchant  ships  were  fiir- 
nidied  to  Rissia  under  our  lend-lease 
program  durng  World  War  n.  These 
were  a  part  of  the  assistance,  totaling 
more  than  $  1  bUlion,  extended  to  the 


U.S.SJI.  during  and  for  3  years  follow- 
ing World  War  n — for  which  the  United 
States  has  never  been  able  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory settlement. 

So  far  as  the  ships  themselves  are 
concerned,  no  payment  has  been  re- 
ceived since  the  ships  were  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  separate  part  of  the  overall 
negotiations.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment, no  settlement  offer  has  been 
received  from  the  USSR. 

The  column  follows: 

BAn.iMG   Out   thi   Sovirr 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  lov-able  but 
at  the  same  time  Uunentable  nature  of  the 
liberal  mind  than  the  eager  acceptance  by 
the  administration  of  the  opportunity  to 
sell  some  of  our  wheat  surplus  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Projected  as  It  was  with  an  array 
of  assumed  advantages.  It  had  some  appeal 
But  it  was  the  projection  of  a  hope,  not  a 
plan. 

What  this  glorious  adventure  comes  down 
to  is  not  peaceful  collaboration.  It  is  an 
action  by  the  greatest  of  capitalist  nations 
reselling  the  greatest  of  Oommunist  coun- 
tries frcon  its  own  folly.  Over  the  world  we 
shall  not  be  hailed  as  a  savior.  We  shall 
still  be  known  by  Bernard  Baruch's  phrase 
"Uncle  Sap." 

When.  President  Kennedy  proposed  the 
wheat  sale  at  a  press  conference  on  October 
9,  he  claimed  that: 

It  would  ease  United  States-Soviet  ten- 
sions; It  would  "advertise  to  the  world  as 
nothing  else  could  the  success  of  free  Ameri- 
can agriculture";  by  Inference,  it  would  ad- 
vertise the  failure  of  communism  to  feed 
Itself;  it  would  dispose  of  a  lot  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat;  It  would  reduce  o\u-  gold  short- 
age and  help  the  balance-of-pajrments  prob- 
lem; It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  businesses 
Involved  in  the  transaction;  It  would  help 
the  American  taxi>a5rer;  and  it  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  American  seamen,  for 
the  wheat  would  be  carried  In  available 
American  ships.  This,  indeed,  was  a  pretty 
package. 

ABANDONED    CONDmONS 

The  President  gave  Congress  certain  assur- 
ances: "These  saJes  would  be  concluded  by 
private  American  grain  dealers  for  American 
dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or 
imder  ncxmal  commercial  cedit  terms.'  But 
the  bfuiks  refused  to  provide  financing  for 
the  transactions.  Then  Government  credit 
was  permitted,  after  the  pre-Chrlstmas  arm- 
twisting  by  President  Johnson. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  complicated  ploy 
in  the  Commerce  Department.  First,  It  was 
said,  all  the  grain  would  be  carried  In  our 
vessels.  The  Russians  protested.  Then  60 
percent.  Still  there  was  trouble.  And  there 
were  growls  from  our  maritime  unions 
Then  came  the  word  "available."  Guideline 
rates  were  set  up  which  made  most  American 
vessels  unavailable.  These  rates  made  the 
Russian  cargoes  undesirable  business  for 
most  of  the  dry-cargo  tramp  fleet — the  Lib- 
erty ships  busy  with  foreign  aid  cargoes. 
Tankers  that  sometimes  enter  the  grain  trade 
tend  to  return  to  profitable  oil  carrying  when 
It's  cold.  And  most  vessels  in  liner  service  are 
held  to  schedules  far  from  Russia.  This  big 
conunerclal  transaction  could  never  be  a 
bonanza  for  a  nonexistent  fleet  of  hungry 
ships. 

Nevertheless,  the  Russians  grumbled  about 
some  JJS.  vessels  having  a  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness. Khrushchev,  echoing  our  maritime 
competitors,  fumed  about  "flag  dlscrinalna- 
tlon."  And  the  nation's  press  whipped 
American  shipping  for  holding  up  the  happy 
consununatlon  of  the  deal. 

BAKGAIN    FOB   KHKUSHCHXV 

Certainly  Khrushchev  couldn't  hope  to 
overthrow     our     cargo-jweference     law — the 


livelihood  of  UjS.  tramps.  But  since  he  saw 
his  victim,  the  American  taxpayer,  stuck  for 
a  subsidy  on  the  wheat,  why  not  make  him 
pay  the  additional  freight,  too? 

Why,  in  fact,  isn't  that  reasonable?  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  leading  underdeveloped  na- 
tion, with  lots  of  danger  from  empty-bellied 
Conununlsts.  By  our  own  definition  she  la 
eminently  qualified  for  the  same  shipping 
grant  customarily  given  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  for  much  less  desirable  benefi- 
ciaries. 

And  so  when  the  Agrlcultiue  Department 
announced  a  remarkably  high  subsidy  pay- 
ment for  the  first  Russian  purchase,  a  lively 
mouse  Jumped  out  of  the  wheat  bin. 
Through  a  gimmick  in  the  agricultural  sub- 
sidy structure,  the  Government  had  Indeed 
finally  maneuvered  the  taxpayers  Into  paying 
to  get  the  Russians  to  stop  complaining  about 
a  few  ships.  And  In  that  complicated  deal, 
the  Russians  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  grain  for 
making  spaghetti  and  noodles  rather  than 
bread.  » 

This  whole  Imbroglio  is  a  sample  of  the 
liberal  pattern  In  program  after  program. 
Something  Is  hastily  entered  into  without 
careful  planning.  Then,  as  dlfflcultle.s 
mount,  money  Is  poured  out  to  show  a 
simulacrum  of  success. 


Air  Foliation  Control  ia  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   OONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  en- 
actment of  the  clean  air  bill  in  the  last 
session  marlcs  the  beginning  of  a  truly 
national  effort  to  prevent  and  control 
the  dangerous  problon  of  air  pollution. 

The  goal  of  the  legislation — ^the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  research  and  de- 
velopment program  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol— can  be  realized  only  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  agencies, 
private  industry,  and  civic  groups  work- 
ing together  in  concerted  action.  Adop- 
tion at  the  State  level  of  strong  pollution 
control  programs  must  be  realized. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  State 
of  Connecticut  took  such  a  step  in  the 
last  session  of  the  State  legislature  with 
the  enactment  of  PubUc  Act  No.  216,  "An 
act  concerning  the  provision  of  techni- 
cal assistance  in  air  pollution  control." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recokd  ai.  article  entitled 
"Air  Pollution  Control  in  Connecticut." 
written  by  Charles  Kurker,  Jr..  of  the 
Connecticut  Health  Department,  which 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Connecticut  Health  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Am  POLLCnON  CONTKOL  IN  CONNBCTICUT 

(By  Charles  Kurker,  Jr..  B.S..  air  poUutlon 
control  engineer,  sanitary  engineering  divi- 
sion) 

Air  pollution  Is  a  nationwide  public  health 
problem  that  is  growing  with  population 
and  industrial  expansion.  This  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Connecticut  public 
through  Its  voice  in  the  State  general  as- 
sembly. During  the  recent  legislative  ses- 
sion, PubUc  Act  No.  316  (house  bm  No.  2192) 
was  passed.    This  act.  entitled  "An  act  con- 


cerning the  provision  of  teclir.ical  assistance 
In  air  pollution  control,"  reads  as  follows: 

"As  used  in  this  Act,  'air  pollution'  means 
the  presence  in  the  outdoor  atmosphere  of 
«one  or  more  air  contaminants  or  combina- 
tions thereof  in  such  quantities  and  of  such 
duration  as  are  or  may  tend  to  be  Injurious 
to  himaan,  plant  or  animal  life  or  property 
or  as  unreasonably  and  repeatedly  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life 
or  property.  The  conunissloner  of  health  Is 
authorized  to:  (a)  Provide  services  for  the 
study,  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution; (b)  advise,  consult  and  cooperate 
with  other  State  agencies,  political  subdivi- 
sions of  this  State,  Interstate  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government,  Industries  and  other 
affected  agencies  or  groufw  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  air  pollution;  (c)  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  studies  relating  to  air 
pollution;  (d)  accept  and  administer  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  or  gifts  or  donations  made 
to  the  department  of  health  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  section  1910  of  the 
general  statutes." 

This  law  defines  air  pollution  and  gives 
the  State  department  of  health  authority  to 
make  studies  of  air  pollution  problems  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  or  groups  In 
such  matters.  It  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
air  pollution  Is  a  public  health  problem. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  law 
does  not  give  enforcement  authority  to  the 
State  department  (rf  health.  It  allows  this 
department  to  advise  local  officials.  En- 
forcement  of  reconunendatlons  made  for 
controlling  adr  pollution  remains  with  the 
local  officials.  Itlany  Connecticut  cities  and 
towns  presently  have  no  air  pollution  ordi- 
nances. Consideration  might  be  given  to 
the  adoption  of  such  an  ordinance.  The 
purpose  of  having  an  ordinance  of  this  type 
should  be  twofold: 

(l).To  control  sources  of  air  pollution 
where  new  building  is  planned. 

(2)  To  correct  existing  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, when  deemed  necessary. 

AIR  POLLUTION  CONTKOL  ACTIVrnES  OF  THE 
STATE  DEPABTMKNT  OF  HEALTH 

1  Air  pollution  surveys:  Six  townwlde  air 
pollution  surveys  have  been  completed  In 
cooperation  with  the  local  health  depart- 
ments. Inspections  were  made  of  Industries, 
businesses  and  public  buildings  to  determine 
actual,  probable  and  potential  sources  of  air 
pollution.  Recommendations  for  control 
were  made  wherever  It  was  found  necessary. 
High  volume  air  samples  (24  hours  each) 
were  collected  for  1-week  periods  during  each 
season  of  the  year  to  determine  the  concen- 
tration of  suspended  particulates  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Dustfall  samples  (30  days  each) 
were  collected  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
settleable  solids.  The  results  of  all  samples 
may  be  used  as  a  baseline  for  comparison 
with  samples  collected  in  the  future  to  in- 
dicate a  trend  (as  to  whether  the  concen- 
trations are  increasing,  decreasing  or  remain- 
ing stable). 
2.  Advise  local  officials:  Investigation  of 
complaints  of  air  pollution  are  made  by  this 
department  upon  request  from  tha  local 
director  of  health  or  from  the  local  official 
responsible  for  air  pollution  control  In  the 
city  or  town.  Recommendations  are  made 
for  correcting  all  sources  of  air  pollution 
noted  during  the  Investigation  of  the  sug- 
gested cause  for  complaints. 

3.  Survey  of  refuse  disposal  areas:  In  a 
.statewide  air  pollution  study  carried  on  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  department  of  health  In  1956, 
It  was  found  that  open  biu-nlng  at  refuse 
disposal  areas  was  a  major  source  of  air 
pollution  in  Connecticut. 

During  the  period  from  July  1958  to  June 
1959,  a  survey  was  conducted  of  all  public 
refuse  disposal  areas  in  Connecticut.     The 


main  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  reduce 
air  pollution  from  these  sources  by  encour- 
aging the  Use  of  either  the  sanitary  land- 
fill method  of  disposal  or  high  temperature 
incineration.  Either  method  of  disposal  is 
satisfactory  and  will  create  no  nuisances  or 
health  problems  when  properly  operated. 
Normally,  high  temperature  incineration  is 
recommended  in  areas  where  the  popula- 
tion served  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cost 
of  such  ihstallatlon  and  In  areas  where  suf- 
ficient land  is  not  available  for  refuse  dis- 
posal. The  sanitary  landfill  method  of  op- 
eration Is  also  recommended  for  dlsp>osal  of 
ashes,  tin  cans,  bottles  and  other  materials 
which  cannot  be  burned  at  the  Incinerator. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  sufficient  land 
is  available  for  refuse  disposal  and  the  pop- 
ulation being  served  is  not  excessive,  the 
sanitary  landfill  method  Is  recommended. 
This  Involves  the  use  of  a  crawler  tractor 
with  a  bucket  loader  for  spreading,  com- 
pacting, and  covering  all  refuse  dumped  dally. 
Burning  Is  not  permitted  at  a  proper  sani- 
tary landfill. 

Meetings  and  demonstrations  of  this  meth- 
od of  refuse  disposal  have  been  held  for 
participation  by  local  officials.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  beneficial  in  that  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  operations  Involved  are  em- 
phasized and  also  because  time  has  been 
provided  for  questions  and  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  experiences.  As  a  result  of  the  survey 
and  meetings,  many  operations  have  been 
Improved  and  more  towns  have  converted 
to  the  sanitary  landfill  method  of  refuse  dis- 
posal. 

4.  Radiological  air  sampling:  The  State 
department  of  health  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
National  Radiation  Surveillance  Network  by 
collecting  continuous  air  precipitation  sam- 
ples at  the  laboratory  In  Hartford.  During 
the  period  when  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia were  conducting  nuclear  tests,  the  State 
department  of  health  made  arrangements 
with  the  Stamford  and  Waterbury  Health 
Departments  to  collect  additional  radiologi- 
cal air  samples  In  Connecticut.  These  were 
analyzed  for  gross  beta  and  gamma  radia- 
tion and  compared  with  the  samples  col- 
lected In  Hartford.  The  effects  of  nuclear 
tests  were  clearly  Indicated  In  the  air  sam- 
ples, although  none  were  ever  considered  dan- 
gerously high.  As  a  result  of  the  nuclear 
tests,  the  background  level  of  radioactivity 
In  the  atmosphere  has  been  Increased  some- 
what. The  level  of  radioactivity  collected 
simultaneously  In  the  three  towns  showed 
very  little  variations  between  stations. 

Section  19-408  of  the  general  statutes  di- 
rects the  State  department  of  health  to 
initiate  and  to  pursue  continuing  studies 
in  the  radiation  field  as  to  air  pollution.  In- 
dustries with  atmospheric  discharges  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  radioactive  materials 
routinely  collect  samples  to  check  their  own 
discharges.  In  addition  to  those  samples, 
the  State  department  of  health  collects  peri- 
odic air  samples,  both  on  and  off  site,  in  the 
environment  around  these  installations. 
There  have  been  no  samples  collected  which 
Indicate  excessive  discharge  of  radioactiv- 
ity in  the  atmosphere  from  the  installations 
being  checked.  Many  of  these  installations 
have  provided  efficient  filters  through  which 
ventilated  air  Is  passed  prior  to  being  dis- 
charged to  the  environment. 

5.  Participation  in  the  National  Air  Sam- 
pling Network:  In  1953  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  started  a  program  of  col- 
lecting a  high  volume  air  sample  every  2 
weeks  at  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  These  samples  are  analyzed  for  to- 
tal suspended  particulates  which  consist  of 
dust,  smoke,  fumes,  and  droplets  of  liquids. 
Chemical  analyses  also  made  to  detennine 
the  presence  of  specific  types  of  chemical 
compounds  and  radioactivity.  Connecticut 
has  participated  In  this  program  and  as  of 


December  1962,  Hartford,  New  Havea. 
Bridgeport,  Stamford,  Waterbury,  and  New 
Britain  each  had  sampling  stations.  In  Jan- 
\iary  1963,  the  city  of  Norwich  also  Joined 
this  sampling  program  makiyg  a  total  at 
seven  sampling  stations  In  Connecticut. 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  collect  samples 
every  2  weeks  each  year.  Stamford  and 
Bridgeport  collect  samples  every  2  weeks 
dvu-lng  the  even  numbered  years  and  the 
remaining  towns  collect  samples  during  the 
odd-nvunbered  years.  Oas  sampling  has  also 
been  added  to  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
program. 

6.  Notification  of  forecast  alerts  for  high 
air  pollution  potential:  Upon  being  alerted 
by  forecast  from  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  of 
any  prolonged  (minimum  of  36  hotirs)  tem- 
perature Inversion  and  stagnant  air  mass 
which  could  result  In  a  high  air  pollution 
ix>tential  over  any  sector  of  Connecticut, 
step)6  have  been  taken  to  measiu-e  the  effect 
of  the  Inversion  on  the  concentration  of  sus- 
pended particulates  In  the  air.  State  health 
department  laboratory  personnel  Immediate- 
ly proceed  to  collect  high  volume  air  samples 
in  Hartford  and  arrangements  are  made  to 
have  comparable  samples  collected  by  local 
health  department  personnel  In  Mlddletown 
and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Since  November  1962,  this  department  has 
been  notified  and  collected  samples  diulng 
three  such  alerts.  High  vciuzne  air  samples 
were  collected  during  the  forecasted  period 
of  Inversion  and  for  a  leest  1  day  after  the 
Inversion  was  dispersed.  FVanklin  M.  Foote, 
M.D.,  DP.H.,  commissioner  of  health,  has 
Issued  wamlngB  to  the  public  throu^  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  news  releases, 
asking  that  all  open  burning  In  Connecticut 
be  banned  during  these  periods  at  prolcMiged 
inversions.  It  Is  hoped  that  responsible  city 
and  town  officials  will  cooperate  by  refusing 
the  Issuance  of  permits  to  burn.  In  towns 
where  no  permits  are  needed,  local  c^clals 
should  emphaalze  the  warnings  Issued  and 
discourage  all  open  burning. 

The  graphs  in  figures  1  and  2  [  not  printed 
In  the  Reookd]  contain  data  collected  prior 
to,  during,  and  following  forecast  alerts. 
Some  of  the  data  reported  prior  to  the  Inver- 
sions were  collected  as  part  of  the  National 
Air  Sampling  Network. 

In  figure  1,  results  of  high  volume  samples 
collected  in  Hartford  during  the  periods  of 
forecasted  alerts  are  shown.  Comparable 
samples  collected  as  part  of  the  National  Air 
Sampling  Network,  during  1962,  had  an  arith- 
metic mean  concentratloin  of  126  mlcixigrams 
per  cubic  meter.  The  concentration  erf  air 
samples  collected  diu-lng  the  Inversion  pe- 
riods ranged  from  1.5  to  3.5  times  greater 
than  the  arithmetic  mean  for  1962. 

Figure  2,  shows  the  results  of  high  volume 
air  samples  collected  at  two  locations  in 
Wethersfleld  during  the  j>erlod  of  July  23 
through  July  29,  1963.  These  data  were  col- 
lected as  part  of  an  air  pollution  survey.  Co- 
Incldentally,  the  State  department  of  health 
was  alerted  that  high  air  pollution  potential 
was  forecast  starting  around  noon  on  July 
25  and  the  alert  was  called  off  about  6  p.m. 
July  26,  1963.  These  data  Indicate  clearly  the 
Increase  and  decrease  In  the  concentration  of 
suspended  p>articulatee  with  the  maxlmiun 
occurring  during  the  period  of  the  forecast 
alert. 

The  arithmetic  mean  coiicentration  of  sus- 
pended particulates  resulting  from  hlgh- 
volume  air  samples  collected  for  a  1-week 
period  (January  7,  1959,  to  January  13,  1959) 
as  part  of  an  air  pollution  survey  In  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  was  approximately  40  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter.  The  arithmetic 
mean  concentration  of  samples  collected  In 
Stamford,  Conn.,  during  1962,  when  the 
health  department  participated  in  the  Na- 
tional Air  Sampling  Network  Program,  was 
65  micrograms  per  cubic  meter. 
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or 

HOlt.  EUGENE  SILER 

or   KZMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOkjSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueskay.  January  28, 1964 


Mr.  SILEIl. 
quest  of  a 
Capitol  Hill 
llaryland 
D.C  who  Is 
"Com  Tassel 
tbfl  Appoidfc 
Blonof 
for  our 
given 
Ject.    Her 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 

:entlewoman  liTing  here  on 

Miss   Margo   Cairns,    110 

Avenue    NE.,    Washington, 

sometimes  referred  to  as  the 

Lady."  I  am  inserting  in 

of  the  RzcoED  her  discus- 

a  suitable  national  floral  emblem 

She  writes  well  and  has 

thought  to  this  sub- 

iMtten  article  is  as  follows: 

OuB     National     Plosai. 

EkCBLnc? 


COOT  try 
consl<  erable 


An  acoeptcl 
Is:  "A  plant 
at  a  nation, 

A  national 
by  lymboUc 
history.  Its 
must  be 
being. 

Can  the 
for  the 


exalt  Mt 


symbol  of  the  United  States?  Let  us  see  a 
small  cheery  flower,  the  marigold  was  found 
in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  It*  stronft- 
scented  foliage  doomed  It  to  obscurity  for 
about  three  centuries  after  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  then  gardeners,  attracted  by- 
Its  golden  color,  began  experimentations 
The  seed  performed  well.  Blooming  at  a  dis- 
tance the  flowers  brightened  gardens,  bvit 
the  lingering  odor  of  Its  foliage  was  offensive 
Removing  that  odor  apparently  became  a 
challenge  to  one  nurseryman — David  Burpee 
In  an  article  In  Time  magazine  (June  I960) 
a  glimpse  is  given  of  his  etTorus  and  experi- 
ences: 

"Sweet   peas    used   to   be    the   ro)i    of    the 
Burpee   business.     When  their  sales  fell   off 
in  the  1930'8.  Burpee  decided  that  the  public 
wanted  marigolds.     There  was  one  big  prob- 
lem:   they   all    smelled    bad.        One   day   he 
received  a  letter  from  a  missionary  offering 
for    $25    an    ounce    Tibetan    marigold    seeds 
that  did  not  smell.     Burpee  accepted,  found 
the  plants  had  no  smell,  but  unfortunately 
had  runty   blossoms,   only  one  good  bloom 
Realizing  that  the   bloom   was   a  mutation, 
he  put  his  employees  to  work  at  his  Flora- 
dale  Farms.  snllBng  at  554.000  growing  marl- 
gold  plants  for  other  mutations.     One  stu- 
dent found  a  whole  row  of  odorless  plants." 
According  to  this  personal  Interview  story. 
the   new  marigold   Is  grown    in   the  United 
States  but  Is  of  faroff  Tibetan  origin.    More- 
over, the  sunny   flower  that  was  given  the 
name  "marigold."  so  bright  and  gay  In  rock- 
eries and  borders,  has  been  superseded  by  a 
tall  stranger  in  pastel  shades  ranging  from 
lime  to   pale   yeUow — an   alien   flower,  mas- 
querading   as    a    marigold,    a    development 
scarcely  a  decade  old. 

How  can  such  a  candidate  symbolize  the 
United  States  of  America?  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  every  courageous  settler  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  on  every  pioneer  who  struggled 
through  the  Appalachian  passes,  on  every 
Boone  and  Lincoln,  every  Lewis  and  Clark 
fighting  weather,  forests,  floods,  thickets.  In- 
sects, hornets,  snakes,  and  Indians  to  push 
the  borders  of  the  Infant  Nation  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  present  day  Ploradale 
Farms  In  California  and  beyond  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  each  depending  on  com  for  survival 
It  Is  the  history,  amazing  and  vital,  of 
this  Nation  of  ours  that  a  floral  emblem  must 
exemplify,  and  that  history  Is  Inextricably, 
irrevocably  and  eternally  bound  to  our  great 
Ajooerloan  plant  com,  symbolized  by  It-s 
flower — the  corn  tassel. 

As  American  as  the  land  itself,  the  plant 
corn  was  feeding  the  himian  family  in  our 
own  va«t  Southwest  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  testifying  to  Its  integrity  as  honest- 
ly American. 

The  com  tassel  cannot  be  adopted  or  se- 
lected or  chosen.  It  Is  already  ours.  It 
needs  only  to  be  offlcially  designated.  It  has 
waved  from  coast  to  oockst  for  centuries.  Its 
fruit  te  the  national  treasure  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

M.\RCO  Cairns, 
I  The  "Com  Tassel  Lady  ' 


Zinc  indicating  mi.suse  of  our  foreign  aid 
food.s  there. 

The  followlnnr  news  article  from  the 
Manila  Times  of  Jsinuary  22,  1964.  indi- 
cates that  UNICEP  arugs  are  rotting  at* 
the  pier  in  the  Philippine  Islands — and 
I  believe  this  article  should  be  reprinted 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se: 

Su:)W  To  Act — U.vicet  Dri'Gs  Rotting  at  PitR; 
NecLBCT  Seen 

(By  Alberto  Rous) 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Kmergeiuy 
P\ind  (UNICEF)  appealed  to  the  Health  De- 
partment yesterday  to  expedite  removal  of 
some  1104.92055  worth  of  drugs,  and  medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment,  which  have  been 
piling  up  In  the  piers  since  April  last  year 

Removal  of  the  UNICEF-donated  goods  has 
been  delayed  by  the  protracted  pier  strike 
w^lch  ended  last  November,  but  they  should 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Health  De- 
partment's bodegas  last  month. 

VITAMINS  SPOILKD 

Among  the  piled -up  UNICEF  drugs  are 
$22,516  worth  of  vitamins  A  and  D  capstile? 
(71  cases)  which  arrived  July  30.  1963.  Eas- 
ily affected  by  heat,  they  are  probably  spoiled 
by  now.  a  UNICEF  official  said. 

Other  shipments  gathering  dvist  and  prob- 
ably rusting  In  the  piers  are  105  cases  of 
drugs  and  medical  preparations  worth  |15,- 
926  13;  183  cartons  of  coolers,  $2,854.80;  13 
cases  of  laboratory  equipment,  $5,801.60;  5 
boxes  of  auto  spare  parts,  $1,030.42;  a  case 
of  medical  supplies,  $1,365;  87  cases  of  INH 
tablets  for  TB  treatment,  $9,282;  2  cases  of 
physiotherapy  equipment,  $1,127. 

Various  supplies  and  equipment  (383 
cases),  $4,375:  10  cases  of  drugs,  $2,503.40; 
121  cases  of  drugs,  $10,401.05;  2  Volkswagen 
vehicles,  $2,862;  6  Volkswagen  sedans.  $7- 
148.25;  etc. 

DABU  SETS  QUIZ 

Health  Secretary  Floro  V.  Dabu  Is  expect- 
ed to  question  a  new  UNICEF  liaison  officer 
of  the  Health  Department  today  on  the  plled- 
up  shipment. 

A  newly  created  property  inspection  unit 
may  visit  the  pier  area  today  to  Inspect  the 
UNICEF  goods  and  expedite  their  release  for 
immediate  distribution  to  the  rural  areas. 

Fanny  Adarna,  UNICEF  assistant,  said  the 
entire  staff  of  the  local  UNICEF  office  con- 
ferred with  ranking  Health  Department  offi- 
cials last  Friday  on  the  UNICEF  goods  In  the 
waterfront. 

LJAISOIf  MAN  SLOW 

However,  lallure  of  the  UNICEF  liaison 
man  to  act  Immediately  prompted  the 
UNICEF  to  appeal  once  more  about  the  stock- 
piled goods  In  the  pier  bodegas. 

It  was  learned  that,  on  several  occasions 
prior  to  last  Friday,  Paul  Eidwards,  local 
UNICKF  chief,  had  notified  ranking  officials 
of  the  Health  Department  to  remove  the 
goods  from  the  piers  and  had  received  prompt 
promises  of  compliance  from  a  bureau  di- 
rector. 


UNICEF  Drvfa  Rottmy  at  Pier; 
Neflcd  Seen 


definition  of  a  floral  emblem 

flower  recognized  as  symtx^c 

4tate.  territory,  or  the  like." 

floral  emblem,  therefore.  mu«t 

of  a  nation;   be  a  pcu^  of  Its 

nuUtlona.  Its  deTelotxnent;    It 

Into  the  warp  and  woof  of  Its 


n  arlgcdd  qualify  as  a  canrlldate 
honor  as  the  national  floral 


We  Cannot  Surrender  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KKtTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  whUe 
back  I  inserted  In  the  Congrkssional 
Rbcoro  material  from  a  Brazilian  maga- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUFOUflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pan- 
ama continues  as  a  thorn  In  our  side. 
The  San  Diego  Union  on  January  22. 
1964,  published  an  article  written  by  Ira 
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C.  Eaker  entitled  "We  Cannot  Surrender 
Canal."  Because  the  general  Is  so  suc- 
cinct In  his  observations,  I  enclose  the  ar- 
ticle as  an  extension  of  my  remarks  for 
today: 

IKA  C.  Eakxx  Sats:   We  Cannot  Surrendex 
Canal 

The  many  comments  on  the  recent  riots  in 
Panama  remind  me  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
proverb:  "There  are  three  sides  to  every 
question,  my  side,  your  side,  and  the  right 
■tde." 

The  tragic  Incidents  there  also  revived  my 
own  memories  of  conditions  In  Panama  ob- 
served dtirlng  30  years  of  military  service. 

In  November  1926,  our  Government  dls- 
p«U«hed  the  Pan  American  good  will  flight 
of  5  planes  on  a  tour  of  the  26  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean.  As  a  pilot  on  that 
flight,  I  had  an  importunity  during  the  en- 
suing 6  months  to  visit  every  capital  and 
principal  city,  and  make  many  landings  In 
each  of  the  countries  south  of  the  border. 

I  then  noted  that  Panama  was  particularly 
fortunate  and  favored  over  her  neighbors. 
The  standard  of  living  was  higher  there, 
Illiteracy  was  lower,  health  was  better,  and 
her  people  seemed  happier,  and  for  iHider- 
standable  reasons.  On  many  visits  during 
the  next  25  years  I  learned  that  all  the  rea- 
sons fen-  this  condition  flower  directly  from 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  1930,  I  piloted  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  on  an  Inspection  trip  to  Panama.  The 
evening  of  our  arrival,  the  Governor  General 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  general  com- 
manding our  troops  there,  gave  a  dinner  for 
the  Secretary.  Present  were  several  Pana- 
manians, leaders  In  government  and  busi- 
ness. As  an  aide,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  I 
was  privileged  to  hear  this  Interesting  ex- 
change which  bears  directly  on  conditions 
prevailing  In  Panama  today. 

Our  Secretary  explained  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  visit  was  to  Investigate  pres- 
sures being  brought  on  our  Government  to 
raise  the  level  of  wages  of  Panamanians 
working  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  that  paid  U.S. 
citizens  working  for  the  canal  and  the  rail- 
road. The  Panamanian  leaders  pointed  out 
that  It  was  already  difficult  to  keep  labor  on 
the  plantations,  ranches,  and  In  the  shops, 
because  of  the  higher  wages  and  better  hours 
and  conditions  prevailing  in  the  zone.  "Our 
problems,"  they  said,  "fiow  not  from. the  fact 
that  your  wages  are  too  low  but  because  they 
are  too  high." 

I  have  noted  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  citizens  for  national  flagellation 
or  hari-kari,  flowing  apparently  from  fancied 
wrongs  to  the  Panamanians.  Th-  trouble  In 
Panama  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
Panamanian  leaders  have  not  always  spent 
the  money  we  paid  them  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

We  have  not  wronged  the  Panamanians. 
We  provided  sanitation,  schools,  roads,  com- 
munications, hospitals,  a  thriving  economy, 
and  examples  of  Justice  and  decency. 

The  Army  deserves  great  credit  for  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Canal  Zone  for  nearly  60  years, 
with  efficiency  and  economy  and  without 
graft  or  scandal. 

The  canal  was  a  great  saving  to  shipping 
and  therefore  a  great  stimulus  to  world  trade. 
It  has  been  a  vital  link  in  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  whole  free 
world,  as  dramatically  demonstrated  In  three 
wars. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone,  like  West  Berlin, 
stands  out  like  a  lighthouse  In  a  fog.  as  an 
example  of  what  honest  government  and 
sound  economy  can  do  for  a  free  people. 
That  may  be  the  prime  reason  why  It  is  the 
new  target  of  the  CommunUts. 

Recently  some  have  suggested  that  since 
the  locks  of  the  Panama  Oonal  are  vulner- 
able to  bombs  and  sabotage,  and  some  of  our 


carriers  and  tankers  cannot  pass  through  It, 
perhaps  we  should  give  It  to  the  Panamanians 
as  a  generous  gesture  and  build  a  sea-level 
canal  In  Nicaragua  or  Yucatan.  This  solu- 
tion may  have  little  appeal  for  our  people 
and  their  Congress.  Both  wlU  realize  that 
the  Red  agitators,  fiushed  with  success  In 
Panama,  would  merely  move  north  to  the 
new  canal  and  begin  the  exercise  all  over 
again. 

Our  patient  leaders  seem  to  feel  there  Is 
merit,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  in  permitting 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  In- 
vestigate the  situation  In  Panama.  I  do  not 
believe  our  leaders  have  or  wlU  agree  before- 
hand to  abide  by  all  solutions  which  may 
be  proposed.  To  do  so  might  be  like  my 
saying  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  "I  claim  your 
wealth,  and  I  insist  that  my  brother  arbitrate 
our  differences." 

In  an  earlier  column  I  predicted  the  Reds 
would  sooner  or  later  test  President  John- 
son as  they  tested  his  predecessor  in  Cuba. 
Panama  may  be  that  test.  If  so.  President 
Johnson  is  again  demonstrating,  as  did 
the  late  President  Kennedy  in  Cuba,  that 
firmness  Is  the  key  to  successful  dealing 
with  communism. 

The  first  act  in  the  Panama  tragedy  is 
concluded.  The  curtain  may  not  rise  on  the 
second  act  until  Castro  Implements  the  in- 
structions he  got  In  Moscow. 

This  appears  valid  now,  however:  If  we 
surrender  the  Panama  Canal  we  had  better 
double  our  defense  budget,  for  our  next  test. 
the  new  Korea,  will  not  be  far  away. 


Proper  Legislation  Called  the  Key  to 
Success  of  1964  Hoating  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  caufoxnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  McPAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
my  colleagues  and  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  a  new  housing  bUl  for 
this  country  which  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  cur  construction  industry, 
on  employment  In  the  construction 
trades,  and  on  the  producers  of  building 
materials.  In  fact,  no  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  bring  more  benefits  to  our  peo- 
ple and  our  economy  than  the  housing 
bill  we  will  be  called  upon  to  enact  very 
shortly,  I  hope.  In  this  session  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

Recently,  I  had  called  to  my  attention 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Pacific  Builder,  an  influential  newspa- 
per dealing  almost  exclusively  with  news 
of  the  construction  industry  on  the  west 
coast  and  a  publication  read  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  builders  in  my  15th 
Congressional  District  of  California. 
The  article,  a  sober  and  reflective  one, 
was  written  by  the  Honorable  Marie  C. 
McOuire,  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  Mrs.  McGuire 
heads  this  important  branch  of  our  na- 
tional housing  effort,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

In  her  article,  which  I  will  incorporate 
shortly  in  my  ronai^,  Mrs.  McOuire  de- 
scribes the  Job  ah-eady  done  by  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  In  Its  nearly 


27  years  of  existence,  but  even  more  Im- 
portantly, she  also  describes  the  vast  Job 
which  remains  to  be  done  in  providing 
decent  homes  for  the  many  millions  of 
Americans,  who  because  of  any  one  or  a 
number  of  reasons — physical  handicaps, 
old  age,  little  education,  chronic  Illness, 
or  inability  to  obtain  suitable  and  re- 
munerative employment — are  unable  to 
afford  anything  but  a  slum  or  a  shack 
on  the  outskirts  of  America's  aflSuence. 

The  housing  bill  Congress  will  begin 
drafting  within  a  matter  of  weeks  will 
Include,  I  hope,  new  and  more  vigorous 
efforts  In  this  area.  Right  now,  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  is  nearing 
the  end  of  the  fimds  Congress  author- 
ized. In  1961,  to  bring  low-rent  housing 
to  the  Nation's  low-income  families. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  I  have 
inspected  personally  many  of  the  more 
than  1,400  dwelling  units  of  federally 
aided  low-rent  housing.  These  make  up 
part  of  the  more  than  29,000  such  low- 
rent  dwellings  in  California  that  are 
owned,  managed,  and  maintained  by 
communities  and  localities  without  Fed- 
eral interference.  The  need  In  my  State 
is  very  great.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
605,000  Calif ornians  today  over  65  whose 
incomes  are  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  If 
all  of  them  were  to  apply  now  for  low- 
rent  housing,  their  number  would  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  public  housing  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  Incorporate  the 
excellent  article  by  Commlsisoner  Mc- 
Guire, which  appeared  in  the  January  13, 
1964,  edition  of  the  Daily  Pacific  Builder: 

PROPia  Lboislatiok  Called  the  Ket  to 

Success  of  1964  Housing  Program 

(By  Marie  C.  McGuire) 

Hundreds  of  communities  anticipating 
Federal  help  in  the  construction  of  apart- 
ments to  house  their  low-income  families 
will  have  to  cancel  their  plans  unless  new 
legislative  action  is  taken  in  1964. 

By  midyear  1964,  the  authorization  vmder 
which  the  Public  Housing  Administration  is 
operating  vrtll  be  exhausted.  The  authoriza- 
tion calls  for  construction  of  100,000  dwelling 
units  for  low-income  famlles.  Construction 
has  been  started  or  planned  on  nearly  90.000 
of  these  tmits,  with  the  remaining  little  more 
than  10.000  actively  reserved. 

More  than  half  the  agency's  authorization 
is  for  units  especially  designed  for  elderly 
low-income  families. 

Meanwhile,  applications  received  by  PHA 
exceed  the  authorization  as  of  October  31  by 
33  percent  and  by  year's  end  the  excess  will 
be  40  percent.  This  indicates  the  tremen- 
dous interest  communities  have  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

With  PHA  authorization  running  out, 
enormous  needs  are  yet  to  be  filled.  A  deci- 
sion must  be  reached  on  whether  it  is  more 
costly  to  communities  to  have  millions  of 
their  citizens  In  substandard  housing,  throt- 
tling economic  and  civic  development,  or  to 
tear  down  slimis  and  invest  in  decent  dwell- 
ings for  those  of  low  income  who  must  be 
displaced  to  make  way  for  current  and  fu- 
ture progress. 

Over  the  years,  more  than  7  million  fam- 
lUee,  unable  to  afford  privately  owned  stand- 
ard housing,  have  occupied  the  federally 
subsidized  housing  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  As  their  incomes  improved,  they  be- 
came customers  of  privately  owned  housing. 
Statistics  Indicate  that  about  15  percent  of 
the  tenants  move  out  every  year,  many  be- 
coming homeowners,  others  renters  in  the 
private  sector.    At  present  the  program  has 
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IN  THE  HOUa  !  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  January  28. 1964 
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Our  country  stands  today  at  a  zenith 
of  power.  Our  military  might  Is  unsur- 
passed. We  have  unmatched  economic 
strength,  and  the  i»'omise  of  future  growth. 
In  the  field  of  space  activities,  we  have  ap- 
plied prodigious  efforts  to  catch  up  with  the 
Russians  and  surpass  them.  While  our 
schools  need  enormous  doses  of  money  and 
public  attention,  they  have  Improved  phe- 
nomenally since  the  Russians'  first  sputnik 
shocked  the  country  into  caring  about  the 
state  of  public  education.  Our  scientists 
continue  to  win  Nobel  Prizes  for  their  ac- 
complishments, and  our  universities  are 
performing  near  miracles  In  research  and  Its 
application  to  Industry. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  this  gigantic  strength, 
much  of  the  world  regards  oiir  country  sus- 
piciously as  vacillating,  worthy  only  of  dis- 
trust and  scorn.  Paradoxically,  we  are  con- 
sidered as  materialists  while  our  Communist 
adversaries  are  considered  Idealists. 

Now.  why  Is  this  so?  I  believe  there  are 
two  basic  reasons: 

First,  too  many  are  not  familiar  with  our 
basic  Ideals  and  principles. 

Second,  the  success  from  their  partial 
realization  has  made  us  so  rich  and  powerful 
we  have  ceased  to  acquaint  others  with  the 
ideals  and  principles  that  underlie  our  ma- 
terial accomplishments. 

-  Even  though  the  founders  were  confident 
they  were  establishing  a  new  order  for  the 
ages,  there  are  now  those  who  talk  about  the 
need  for  a  new  piorallty  and  who  point  to 
other  countries  as  examples  for  us  to  follow. 
Since  World  War  I,  too  many  Americans 
have  lost  belief  In  the  universal,  eternal 
character  of  our  Ideals  and  principles. 

Lincoln  recognized  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  a  unique  expression  of  basic 
Ideals  intended  for  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves. He  said  as  much  In  a  speech  at  In- 
dependence Hall  In  1861.  and  I  want  to  read 
you  what  he  said : 

"I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  Inquired  of  my- 
self what  great  principle  It  was  that  kept 
this  confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was 
not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  some- 
thing in  that  declaration  giving  liberty,  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope 
for  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was 
that  which  gave  promise  that  In  due  tln\e» 
the  weights  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance.  This  Is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the  spot 
than  surrender  It." 

What  made  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence unique,  what  made  It  a  document  for 
the  ages  and  not  merely  for  the  times  In 
which  It  was  written.  Is  the  fact  that  It  rec- 
ognized that  man's  responsibility  lies  ulti- 
mately with  God,  and  not  with  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  Declaration  and  Constitution  said  that 
government's  role  was  to  guarantee  this 
mans'  right. 

What  has  been  the  prime  source  of  our 
national  strength?  Not  our  unique  social 
system,  nor  our  unique  economic  system — 
neither  of  those  things. 

The  Inviolate  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
piu^ue  his  destiny,  so  long  as  that  pursuit 
is  consistent  with  the  common  good — that  Is 
the  basis  of  o\ir  society  and  source  of  our 
strength.  While  we  recognize  the  Interde- 
pendence of  men,  their  mutual  obligations 
to  each  other,  we  believe  that  man's  obliga- 
tion to  his  God  la  of  paramount  Importance. 
With  this  freedom,  men  have  not  only 
achieved  more  individually  but  also  in  co- 
operation with  each  other. 

The  somxe  of  our  national  strength  was 
made  possible  by  a  divinely  inspired  political 
system.    A  system  relying  primarily  on  the 


division  of  government  power  to  protect  and 
preserve  Individual  freedom  and  re^xinsi- 
blllty.  This  division  of  power  and  individ- 
ual freedom  Is  Increasingly  Jeopardized  by 
growing  Federal  and  private  power. 

Today,  the  source  of  our  strength  is  threat- 
ened from  within  and  without. 

The  Communists  see  man  as  a  mosaic 
which  the  state  will  arrange  according  to  the 
grand  designs  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  The  state 
establishes  morals,  the  state  sets  the  stand- 
ards, man  as  an  individual  is  abolished  In 
favor  of  mass  man.  And  what  is  the  end 
of  this  society?  Not  the  development  and 
happiness  of  individual  man  but  the  suc- 
cessful fashioning  of  a  human  mass  which 
win  serve  as  a  perfect  instrument  for  the 
ends  of  the  state. 

What  our  founders  sought,  and  what  we 
should  be  seeking  more  diligently  today,  is 
a  society  where  man  is  free  to  pursue  hap- 
piness as  he  perceives  happiness.  And  his 
concept  of  the  road  to  happiness  is  a  mat- 
ter between  him  and  his  God. 

There  Is  growing  talk  about  need  for  a 
new  morality.  This  is  dangerous  talk.  This 
Nation  was  founded  on  the  morality  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

THelr  moral  principles  are  God  given  and 
eternal.  They  have  not  been  repealed. 
They  are  not  subject  to  changes  of  circxim- 
stances.  What  we  need  is  a  greater  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  live  them,  not  new  gov- 
ernmental or  manmade  substitutes.  To 
adopt  a  new  morality  would  deny  the  unique 
character  of  our  revolution,  a  revolution 
which  firmly  rejected  the  moralities  of  kings 
and  governments  and  of  mortal  men.  To 
the  extent  that  we  do  this,  we  remake  our- 
selves in  the  image  of  the  Conununists.  and 
of  all  of  history's  tyrannies. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed.  I  believe 
the  Republican  Party  has  the  opportvmlty 
to  play  the  crucial  role  in  rebuilding  faith 
In  the  authentic  American  Revolution  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

To  do  this.  I  believe  the  Republican  Party 
must  work  without  respite,  must  dedicate 
Itself  with  unalloyed  devotion,  to  the  task 
of  securing  equal  rights  for '  all  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  equivocation  on  this  point. 
If  the  Republican  Party  tries  to  buy  the 
White  House  with  the  rights  of  others.  It 
will  become  the  greatest  white  elephant  In 
the  history  of  party  politics.  If  the  Repub- 
lican Party  mounts  a  white  horse  and  carries 
a  white  standard  into  the  1964  campaign. 
It  may  win  an  election  but  it  will  lose  for- 
ever its  claim  to  Lincoln. 

Let  me  make  my  position  completely  and 
crystal  clear.  I  support  the  bipartisan  civil 
rights  legislation  that  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Judlciady  Committee 
and  that  is  now  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  beyond  that,  the  American 
Revolution  so  bravely  begun  in  1766  cannot 
be  completed  until  every  American — what- 
ever his  race,  his  color,  his  creed,  or  his  na- 
tional origin — can  enjoy  unimpeded  his  full 
rights  as  an  American  and  as  a  child  of  God. 
Some  of  these  rights  are: 
The  right  to  vote  and  to  have  the  ballot 
honestly  counted. 

The  right  to  enter  the  occupation  of  one's 
choice,  and  to  compete  fairly  for  employ- 
ment and  for  advancement  to  the  limit  of 
personal  ability. 

The   right   to    acquire   and    enjoy   decent 
housing  in  the  neighborhood  of  one's  choice. 
The    right  to   equal   access   to   all   public 
'  facilities. 

The  right  to  enjoy  equal  treatment  and 
services  from  all  business  establishments 
open  to  the  public. 

The  right  to  send  one's  children  to  public 
schools  and  colleges  to  which  admission  Is 
granted  without  reference  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 


The  right  to  associate  in  peaceful  protest 
against  evils — real  or  Imaginary. 

The  right  to  worship  in  the  manner  of 
one's  choosing,  side  by  side  vrith  those  shar- 
ing one's  faith. 

The  right  to  effective  governmental  pro- 
tection against  those  who  would  seek  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  ekercise  of  legal  rights. 

The  right  to  be  Judged  on  personal  charac- 
ter and  virtues  by  one's  fellow  man. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  the  Repi)bllcan 
Party  must  not  exploit  racial  or  religious 
prejudices  in  order  to  gain  a  victory  at  the 
ix>ll8..  To  do  so,  wovild  be  to  disavow  the 
heritage  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  destroy  pcu't 
of  the  heritage  of  America,  and  to  renounce 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
world. 

Now  I  believe  that  Michigan  has  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  States  In  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  to  aU  of  its  citizens. 

A  major  p«u-t  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  Is  a  provi- 
sion which  ateures  every  American  that  he 
will  not  be  denied  the  use  of  public  accMn- 
modations  because  of  his  race  or  religion. 

We  in  Michigan  believe  it  is  tragic  that 
this  has  to  be  a  highly  contested  issue  in 
Congress  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
stitution was  ^opted — a  Constitution  which 
guaranteed  such  rights. 

I  am  proud  to  teU  you  that  Michigan  has 
had  an  equal  accommodations  law  on  the 
books  since  1885,  and  we  have  enforced  It. 

In  other  words,  Michigan  recognized  its 
constitutional  obligations  in  this  field  some 
79  years  before  Congress  is  even  seriously 
considering  recognizing  its  own.  Let  that 
fact  stand  in  opposition  to  those  who  argue 
that  the  States  are  Incapable  of  meeting 
their  responsibilities. 

But  we  in  Michigan  have  done  much  more 
to  carry  out  the  high  intentions  of  those 
who  wrote  that  Michigan  law  long  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  We  have  written  a  new 
constitution  which  contains  the  strongest, 
clearest  and  moet  complete  statement  on 
clvU  rights  In  the  Nation. 

This  new  constitution  went  into  effect 
on  Janxiary  1.  As  a  result,  Michigan  has  a 
new  civil  rights  commission  with  enormous 
powers  to  do  all  government  can  do  to  end 
discrimination  In  housing,  In  employment, 
in  education  and  in  all  areas  of  life  in  which 
it  stUl  survives  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
State. 

Our  proud  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  are  not  those  of  government 
alone. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  enviable  record 
In  civil  rights  should  be  accorded  the  thou- 
sands of  individual  Michigan  citizens  who 
have  accepted  their  responsibility  to  live 
and  work  peacefully  together  with  those  of 
different  races  and  religions. 

Michigan  has  very  large  minority  groups, 
but  it  has  not  had  a  serious  racial  disturb- 
ance since  World  War  H. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  at  which 
I  think  the  Republican  Party  si^ould  and 
does  stand  In  distinct  contrast  to  its  opposi- 
tion. 

We  are  a  party  of  Individuals  who  believe 
in  the  God-given  power  and  the  God-given 
duties  of  the  Individual.  We  must  not  forfeit 
our  powers  and  our  responsibilities  to  any 
special  Interest  group. 

We  are  a  party  of  individuals.  We  believe 
that  the  government  of  a  democracy  must 
be  built  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the 
top  down.  We  believe  that  government  be- 
gins in  the  schools,  spreads  out  to  the  town 
and  city  council,  to  the  State  capltols  and 
then — and  only  then — to  Washington.  We 
conceive  of  government  as  a  pyramid  whose 
base  stretches  from  Maine  to  California. 
Too  many  Democrats  visualize  it  as  an  in- 
verted pyramid  whose  base  rests  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

In  the  sense  that  we  believe  in  individual 
responsibility,  we  Republicans  are  nux-e  re- 


sponsive than  the  Democrats  are  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  late  President  Kennedy: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  will  do  for  you; 
ask  whaX  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

We  Republicans  are  now,  and  have  hlst<M-l- 
cally  been,  prepcuvd  to  accept  the  literal 
meaning  of  those  words.  We  have  demon- 
strated this  readiness  by  oiir  historic  re- 
fusal to  regard  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  gigantic  vending  machine  from  which  all 
of  life's  bounties  flow  in  Inexhaustible  supply. 

That  brings  me  to  a  second  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  Republican  Party.  As  the 
party  which  recognizes,  respects  and  seeks 
to  Euivance  the  rights  of  individuals,  we  mtist 
also  be  sure  that  we  profess  a  sound  respect 
for  and  recognition  of  the  responsibilities 
of  Individuals. 

Jus^  as  some  have  misused  the  banner  of 
States  rights,  we  are  also  confronted  in 
America  today  with  some  who  would  confuse 
Individualism  with  irresponsibility — and 
liberty  with  license.  Without  concern  for 
the  facts,  they  sow  the  seeds  of  hate,  of  s\is- 
plclon,  of  violence.  They  make  wild  charges 
of  disloyalty  about^  those  who  disagree  with 
them. 

To  broadcast  their  charges,  such  fanatics 
often  form  groups,  frequently  with  patriotic 
names,  and  almost  always  with  an  appealing 
objective,  such  as  "fighting  communism." 
This  cloak  of  patriotism  enables  them  to  at- 
tradAeome  reasonable  people  as  members, 
providing  an  aura  of  respectability.  The 
reasonable  membership  may  greatly  outnum- 
ber the  core  group  of  irresponsible  extremists, 
but  it  is  the  latter  who  are  heard. 

These  forces,  by  whatever  names  they  call 
themselvee.  stand  in  favcH-  of  resvn-gent  na- 
tionalism, or  isolationism,  of  racism,  and  of 
social  and  economic  retrogression.  Waving 
the  banners  of  Americanism,  they  deny  the 
principles  of  America.  Shouting  the  praises 
of  individualism,  they  pledge  allegiance  to 
rigid  creeds  and  dictatorial  leaders.  Theirs 
Is  a  heritage  of  brown  shirts  and  of  black 
shirts,  of  massed  flags  and  massed  drums. 
They  offer  no  constructive  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  our  Nation.  They  destroy  faith 
In  our  proven  institutions,  pit  class  against 
class,  inflame  suspicions,  and  multiply  fear. 

In  America,  fortunately,  the  numerical 
strength  of  such  groups  is  anemic.  In  order 
to  gain  any  appreciable  visibility,  they  must 
attach  themselves — or  attempt  to  attach 
themselves,  like  any  other  parasite — to  one 
or  another  of  our  major  political  parties. 
Such  attempts  invariably  blossom  in  the 
course  of  a  political  campaign.  It  is  then 
that  such  a  secret  cult  may  believe  a  polit- 
ical party,  or  some  local  segment  of  a  polit- 
ical party,  to  be  moet  vulnerable. 

Such  efforts  at  infiltration,  either  Individ- 
ually or  in  force,  shoidd  be,  in  my  firm 
opinion,  rebuffed  promptly  and  without 
equivocation  ot  temporizing  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

The  Republican  Party  must  also  take  the 
lead  In  removing  the  basic  conflict  between 
principles  of  competition  embodied  In  our 
antitrust  laws  and  the  principles  of  monop- 
oly involved  in  ova  collective  bargaining 
laws. 

The  Republican  Party  must  take  the  lead 
In  a  national  movement  to  restore  the  vital- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  growing  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington. 

Finally,  the  Republican  Party  must  work 
to  restore  not  only  the  integrity  of  the 
American  dollar,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
American  word,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Above  an,  I  believe  that  Republicans — that 
all  Americans— .jnxist  .work  to  prevent  the 
gradual  erosion  of  America's  religious  and 
moral  foundation.  If  we  are  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  ours  is  the  good  society,  we  must 
work  to  make  it  good. 

We  must  dare  to  be  good  in  an  age  when 
goodness  has  become  square,  when  cynicism 
and  sophistication  are  the  orders  of  the  day. 


Let  the  Commxinlsts  laugh  at  our  naivete. 
We  will  give  to  the  world  something  vastly 
more  valuable  than  money  and  goods.  We 
wUl  give  it  the  unique  Ideals  of  our  American 
Revolution  and  a  world  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  free  to  pursue  virtue  axid  happiness 
as  he  conceives  them,  and  not  as  the  state 
conceives  them. 


Pabtic  AfiFairt  and  the  Basmessman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUTORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Janxiary  28. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  a  speech  en- 
titled "Public  Affairs  and  the  Business- 
man," recently  delivered  by  Richard  G. 
Capen,  Jr.,  to  a  sizable  group  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  businessmen. 

So  that  my  colleaerues  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  this  timely  and 
well  thought  out  message,  I  include  it  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks : 
Public    Aftaixs    and    the    Businessmak — A 

Talk  by  Richakd  G.  Capin,  Jr.,  DiaixrroR 

or  Public  Attairs.  the  Copley  Newspapers, 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

This  is  a  time  for  reflection. 

It  is  a  time  for  rededlcation — as  Ameri- 
cans— to  the  principles  which  have  made  our 
country  great. 

Our  RepubUc  has  withstood  a  national 
crisis  with  a  smooth,  immediate  transforma- 
tion ot  leadership  to  oxir  new  President — 
without  revolution,  bloodshed,  delay  or  un- 
certainty. And  the  United  States  has  closed 
ranks  behind  its  new  leader  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  unity  in  facing  the  challenges  ahead. 

Nevertheless,  many  problems  continue  to 
confront  us.  There  U  Cuba.  Th«-e  is  Berlin 
and  Vietnam.  The  Middle  East  Is  uneasy. 
Governments  are  changing  In  Europe.  Castro 
has  made  Inroads  in  Latin  America  and  still 
reportedly  hoets  Soviet  troops  90  miles  from 
otir  shcn^s.  Several  Latin  American  govern- 
ments are  dangeroiisly  close  to  falling  into 
Communist  control. 

We  have  signed  a  test  ban  treaty  In  good 
faith  with  memories  of  Russian  missiles  in 
Cuba  and  Khrushchev's  shoe  pounding  still 
all  too  fresh  in  ovu-  minds. 

While  we  negotiate  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviets,  they  continue,  at  will,  blocking  our 
access  rights  to  Berlin. 

We  have  given  more  than  $84  billion  lii 
foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
Much  of  this  has  been  granted  to  nations 
who  claim  neutrality.  They  are  pleased  to 
take  ovir  money  but  refuse  to  call  themselves 
our  friends  in  time  of  crisis. 

On  the  domestic  front,  we  find  ourselves 
with  a  Federal  budget  which  will  surpass 
$100  billion  in  19«4 — a  figure  almost  beyond 
human  comprehension.  In  fact,  if  our  leg- 
islators gave  1  hour's  consideration  to  each 
$1  million  in  this  budget,  they  would  con- 
Btmie  all  their  working  time  \intll  about 
AD.  2000. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  resall  the  settlement 
received  by  the  steel worke^  In  early  1963. 
which  Included  IS-week  vacations  every  5 
years  for  senior  workers.  It  Is  no  wond?r 
that  we  see  so  many  "made  In  Japan  "  and 
"made  in  Western  Germany"  labels,  to  name 
a  few  importing  countries.  We  are  pricing 
ourselves  right  out  of  the  market  vrtth  ris- 
ing labor  costs  in  excess  of  productivity. 
And    now    the   steelworkers    are    asking   for 
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Early  this  year,  two  orgaiiizAtlons  were 
formed  SUing  this  critical  void.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Political  Action  Committee 
(AMPAC)  and  the  Business  Industry  Polit- 
ical Action  Conunlttee  (BIPAC)  now  serve 
as  similar  political  vehicles  for  the  business 
and  medical  professions,  raising  campaign 
funds.  supp>orting  candidates  and  backing 
issues  of  their  choice. 

Certainly  no  group  has  more  at  stalce  with 
the  passage  of  any  medical  care  program 
financed  under  the  social  security  system 
than  the  doctors,  dentists  and  Insurance 
salesmen.  And  yet,  until  recently,  they  sat 
back  and  did  almost  nothing  to  protect  their 
interests. 

Another  encouraging  action  was  the  re- 
jection last  May  of  the  strict  wheat  produc- 
tion control  plan  by  the  wheat  farmers  in 
a  national  referendum.  For  the  first  time, 
they  voted  for  less  money  in  exchange  for 
more  freedom. 

In  1960  both  major  parties  spent  mare 
than  $175  million  for  all  purposes  at  all 
levels  of  political  activity.  This  was  an  In- 
crease of  30  percent  over  1952.  The  two 
major  parties,  on  the  national  level  alone, 
spent  more  than  $20  million — more  than 
double  the  amotint  spent  in   1952. 

Increased  efforts  are  being  made  to  relate 
the  impact  of  our  Federal  budget  to  each  citi- 
zen's pocketbook — in  language  that  can  be 
readily  understood.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
average  taxpayer  to  comprehend  the  millions 
and  billions  involved  in  Federal  spending 
and,  thus,  it  is  looked  upon  as  some  vague 
myth  that  really  doesn't  affect  any  one  indi- 
vidual. 

For  this  reason.  Congressman  Pei-lt,  of 
Washington,  reduced  the  staggering  figures 
to  more  direct  terms.  According  to  his  cal- 
ciilations,  the  1964  budget  averages  $2,133 
I>er  family  or  $178  a  month.  Each  family 
owes  $6,480  toward  the  national  debt  of  more 
than  $300  biUion. 

Imagine  the  reaction  If  we  were  to  receive 
bills  for  these  amounts  with  periodic  special 
assessments  for  each  newly  added  Federal 
•progxam.  Perhaps  then  we  would  retilize  the 
coets  of  Washington's  so-called  "unlimited" 
funds.  We  should  commend  efforts,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Pkllt,  in  relating  the  coets  of 
Government  to  cmx  daily  lives. 

These  few  examples,  while  favorable  to 
business  and  rights  of  the  individual,  are  of 
limited  consequence.  Much  remains  to  be 
done. 

What  can  you  do?    I  think  a  great  deal. 

First  and  foremost,  register  and  vote. 

Contribute  to  the  candidates  and  party  of 
yoiu  chdoe.  They  desperately  need  your 
dollars  and  yoiu*  time. 

Support  worthy  charities.  If  local  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  do  not  assiime  such 
leculerahlp,  we  will  soon  find  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  little  leagues  controlled  by  a  Federal 
youth  conservation  corps  or  the  like. 

We  will  find  Federal  medicare  replacing  in- 
dividual contributions  to  local  medical  or- 
ganizations. And  donations  to  your  old  alma 
mater  will  be  replaced  by  F^eral  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

Set  the  record  straight  when  a  politician 
votes  for  more  Federal  services  to  your  com- 
munity beyond  what  is  required  or  can  be 
afforded.  Let  Mm  know  that  you  are  not 
willing  to  accept  more  programs  at  the  risk 
of  mounting  debt  and  infiatlon.  How  much 
Federal  aid  did  the  Pilgrims  get?  They  were 
in  a  depressed  area. 

Relate  past  campaign  promises  to  actual 
performance  by  yoTir  legislators.  The  ex- 
tensive use  of  television  in  campaigning  to- 
day has  clouded  the  tssuea. 

Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
candidate's  drees,  mannerisms,  and  de- 
meanor rather  than  upon  his  poeltion  on 
important  Issues. 

When  deciding  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs,  let's  select  from  anKmg  them.  In 


order  of  priority,  and  not  Just  vote  for  them 
all. 

We  must  care  for  oxu^elves  and  gfive  our 
great  free  enterprise  system  a  chance.  Know 
what  makes  it  work.  Defend  it  and  live  by 
its  principles. 

Your  business  or  professional  organization 
must  be  prep>ared  to  work  with  govenunent 
when  it  Is  right  and  to  resist  it  when  It  is 
wrong.  You  may  be  called  upon  to  testify 
before  a  legislative  conunlttee.  Accept  this 
privilege,  for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
legislative  process. 

Within  your  business  or  profession,  set  up 
a    system    for   learning    what   legislation    is*^ 
pending    and    for    analyzing    the    effects    of 
such  on  your  organization. 

Encourage  your  employees  to  serve  on  gov- 
ernmental committees  and  even  to  run  for 
public  office. 

But,  most  important  among  stiggestlons  of 
what  you  can  do  civically,  keep  Informed  on 
all  major  local,  national  and  International 
issues  so  that  you  may  Intelligently  articu- 
late your  views  to  friends,  family,  and  legisla- 
tors. Take  the  time  each  day  to  reed  your 
newspaper  so  that  you  may  better  understand 
the  import  of  these  Issues. 

Your  thoughts  must  be  simple  and  direct 
to  be  convincing  and  remembered.  Use  some 
of  the  sales  techniques  In  your  civic  life  that 
you  use  in  business. 

While  these  suggestions  are  not  meant 
to  be  all  inclusive,  hopefully  they  can  pro- 
vide a  starting  point  for  your  Increased  per- 
sonal participation  in  civic  and  public  affairs, 
as  business  and  professional  men. 

Continued  begrudgement  of  growing  Gov- 
ernment and  "antl"  attitudes,  without  posi- 
tive personal  action,  are  not  In  the  American 
way  and  will  not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Each  additional  registered  vote,  each  newly 
added  well-informed  civic  voice,  each  vol- 
untary charitable  contribution  will  bring  us 
closer  to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  providing  an  Improved  business 
climate  within  which  to  operate. 

No  public  task  is  so  large — or  so  small — 
that  it  can  afford  to  have  lu  sitting  on  the 
sidelines. 

So  the  civic  responsibility  is  ours. 

Thank  you. 


Popularity  of  Ae  Pre$ident  in  Texa$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
12  Texans  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
pc^ularity  contest  amcmg:  First,  likely 
Democratic  primary  voters  In  the  State 
of  Texas;  and  second,  all  Texas  voters — 
an  entire  statewide  cross  section.  This 
survey,  made  by  a  reputable  and  profes- 
sional sampling  agency  significantly  il- 
lustrates the  great  ground  swell  of  popu- 
larity enjoyed  by  President  Johnson  and 
by  Governor  Connally  among  Texans. 
The  following  tables  are  arranged  to 
show  the  percentage  of  voters  who  re- 
p>orted  they  knew  something  about  each 
man — labeled  "Total  Aware";  percent- 
ages who  gave  him  the  highest  possible 
rating  (-f-3) ;  the  lowest  rating  (—3); 
total  favorable  ratings  to  some  degree 
(-1-1,  -f-2,  or  -1-3) ;  total  unfavorable  rat- 
ings to  some  degree  (  —  1,  —2,  or  —3); 
and  no  rating — because  of  indecision  or 
a  feeling  of  not  knowing  enough  to  make 
a  Judgment: 
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Tablb  1. — Likely  Democratic  primary  voters 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Table  2. 


-All  voters — Entire  statewide  cross  section   {including  Republicans  and  others 
who  do  not  expect  to  vote  in  the  Democratic  primary) 


Highest 

rating -)-3 

Lowest 
rating  —3 

Total 
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+1+2+3 
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John  Connally 

100 

Ralph  Yarborough 

99 
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95 
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83 
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93 
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99 
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62 
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48 

Jack  Cox 

A 
5 

28 
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76 
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93 

PKESTDENTIAL    PHEFERENCES 

Voters  were  also  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween prospective  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent— Lyndon  Johnson  as  Democratic 
nominee  against  Barry  Goldwateb  as 
Republican  nominee,  and  then  between 
Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon. 

Divisions  of  preferences  by  the  full 
cross  section  of  voters,  statewide,  were 
as  follows : 

Percent 

JohnBon.. 70 

Ooldwater jg 

Undecided 14 

Total 100 

Johnson 71 

Nixon 17 

Undecided "     12 

Total 100 

About  two  of  every  three — 63  per- 
cent— selected  Johnson  against  both 
Ooldwater  and  Nixon.  About  one  of 
every  nine— 11  per cent^-pref erred  the 
Republican  nominee  both  times.  Mixed 
choices  were  registered  by  18  percent, 
and  no  preferences  were  expressed  by 
8  percent. 

In  a  similar  statewide  survey  5  months 
ago,  Ooldwater  was  foimd  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  Kennedy,  45  to  41,  with  14 
percent  undecided.  The  latest  measure- 
ment reflects  the-  wholesale  shift  from 
Ooldwater  to  Texas'  favorite  son,  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Analysis  indicates  the 
shift  was  greatest  among  self-styled  in- 
dependent voters,  who  in  recent  years 
have  tended  to  prefer  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  over  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  Thia  shift  may  fore- 
shadow a  revltallzatlon  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Texas,  with  fewer  Inde- 
pendents inclined  to  move  toward  par- 
ticipation in  Republican  primaries. 


A  Washinirton  Pott  Editorial  on 
William  C.  Foster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  18-nation  Disarm- 
ament Conference  convened  again  last 
week.  All  of  us  are  equally  aware  of  the 
new  U.S.  initiatives  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  January  21.  And,  I  think  we  all 
share  the  hopes  of  the  President  that  the 
Geneva  Conference,  and  our  new  initia- 
tives there,  may  lead  us  farther  along 
the  path  to  a  safeguarded  peace. 

Every  Member  of  this  body,  however, 
may  not  be  well  acquainted  with  the  man 
who  heads  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Conference  and  who  also  spearheads 
the  U.S.  effort  to  develop  sound  arms 
control  policies.  That  man  is  William  C. 
Foster,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

On  January  26,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  on  its  editorial  page  a  written 
profile  on  William  C.  Foster.  In  order 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  may  know 
a  little  more  about  this  effective  and  de- 
voted public  servant,  the  excellent  edi- 
torial follows: 

Fo6TB'B  Patience  Pits  Arms  Talks 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

OxMVVA. — The  soft-spoken,  unassuming 
man  who  heads  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference  here  has  what 
coUeagoes  describe  as  a  consuming  Interest 
In  a  war  against  war.  But  WlUiam  C.  Poster 
U  no  unrealistic  visionary  approaching   an 


unattainable  ideal.  Pew  Americans  have  so 
detailed  a  background  in  the  requirements 
of  defense  and  national  security  combined 
with  the  patience  required  to  make  even 
small  mutual  gains  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poster,  who  at  a  handsome  66  looks  fuUy 
10  years  younger,  has  an  unusual  career  be- 
hind him.  During  World  War  I  he  was  an 
Army  pUot.  Between  the  wars  he  was  In  the 
pressed  steel  business.  As  an  Internationally 
minded  Republican  he  came  to  Washington 
during  World  War  n  to  assUt  the  War  De- 
partment in  procurement. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the 
Truman  administration  Poster  recruited 
such  eminent  men  as  David  K.  E.  Bruce  back 
Into  the  public  service.  He  was  deputy  to 
Paul  Hoffman  in  the  Marshall  plan  and  then 
himself  became  director  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  Diiring  the 
Korean  war  he  was  back  In  the  Pentagon  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  under  another 
Republican.  Robert  A.   tovett. 

At  first  the  Eisenhower  administration  dis- 
regarded him.  and  Poster  went  back  to  pri- 
vate industry.  But  after  the  first  Soviet 
sputnik  he  was  asked  to  serve  on  a  panel 
evaluating  American  defenses.  He  became 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Oalther  report  be- 
cause of  the  Illness  and  death  of  the  nominal 
chairman.  Later  he  was  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  at  the  Conference  on 
Safeguards  Against  Surprise  Attack.  Neither 
service  brought  him  much  thanks. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  asked  Poster 
to  become  Director  of  the  reconstituted  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He  at- 
tended the  protracted  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent Disarmament  Conference  in  March  1962. 
Thus  in  addition  to  his  technical  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  considerable  experience  in 
diplomatic  confrontation  with  the  Russians. 
Despite  his  service  to  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  his  personal  admiration  for  the 
way  in  which  President  Johnson  has  taken 
over  executive  leadership.  Poster  remains  by 
preference  a  Republican.  It  Is  paradoxical 
that  the  strongest  attacks  on  him  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  come  from 
the  ftir  right. 

Some  of  this  may  represent  the  lingering 
effect  of  a  coincidence  of  names.  William  Z. 
Poster  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States.  Even 
the  Prench  Communist  newspaper  LTIu- 
manite  fell  into  the  trap  when  It  exulted 
about  a  prominent  Conununlst  being  named 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  Poster  concedes  that 
although  he  wished  no  evil  for  William  Z.. 
the  letter's  death  brought  him  a  certain 
relief. 

But  there  is  a  pattern  in  the  attacks,  many 
of  which  unhappily  come  from  Texas.  Per- 
sons of  extreme  rlghtwing  views  tend  to  re- 
gard any  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  tantamount  to  treason  and  to  indicate 
that  in  even  discussing  arms  control  Poster 
is  likely  to  give  away  the  crown  Jewels. 
Nevertheless,  polls  conducted  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  showed  that  the  n\5- 
clear  test  ban  treaty  enjoys  overwhelming 
popular  approval. 

Foster  takes  it  philosophically,  concluding 
merely  that  he  is  here  to  do  a  Job  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  is  mildly  encouraged  by 
the  initial  absence  of  polemics  in  the  presen- 
tation by  his  Soviet  counterpart,  Semyon  K 
Tsarapkin,  whom,  he  finds  at  times  personally 
agreeable.  He  thinks  it  interesting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  restored  the  question  of 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  observer  poets  to  tee  dis- 
cussion even  though  this  is  coupled  with  a 
demand  for  a  denuclearized  zone  in  West  and 
East  Germany. 

He  also  sees  eventual  possibility  of  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  end  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  purposes.  Successful  In- 
spection of  facilities  already  shut  down  might 
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Much  is  said  about  so-called  gunboat 
diplomacy.  Many  feel  that  it  Is  unbecoming 
a  large  nation  or  damaging  to  our  interna- 
tional image  and  should  not  be  used.  Per- 
sons following  this  line  of  reasoning  often 
encourage  "negotiations"  or  "disengage- 
ment" or  some  other  fancy  name  for  "sur- 
render" and  "retreat." 

Persons  advocating  such  a  course  of  action 
cry  for  peace  and  gentleness,  little  realizing 
the  lesson  which  can  be  learned  from  the 
action  of  water  on  rocks  and  earth  which 
eventually  erodes  away  great  boulders  and 
digs  deep  canyons  where  once  stood  fertile 
ground. 

The  national  dignity  and  strength  of  this 
Nation  can  be  eroded  away  by  a  policy  of 
retreat  which  takes  the  initiative  from  us. 
Panama  and  Zanzibar  are  small  but  the  ac- 
tions are  erosive.  An  ant  may  eat  an  elephant 
one  bite  at  a  time  and  world  events  could 
destroy  this  Nation  the  same  way — a  bite  at 
a  time. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  TLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 21  Issue  of  the  Anny-Navy-Air  Force 
Journal  and  Register  carries  a  very  fine 
article  on  the  work  of  the  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.,  in  my  district.  I  am  glad  to  request 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Air  Commandos  Havk  Bust  Ykab 

Tactical  Air  Command's  Special  Air  War- 
fare Center  and  Ist  Air  Commando  Wing 
members  at  Hurlburt  Field,  Fla..  during  1963 
have  been  awarded  23  DFC's;  2  Airman's 
Medals,  8  Bronze  Stars;  I  Joint  Service  Com- 
mendation Medal;  7  Air  Force  Commenda- 
tion Medals;  16  Purple  Hearts:  and  176  Air 
Medals. 

Of  these.  11  DFC's,  10  Purple  Hearts,  and 
1  Air  Medal  were  awarded  posthumously. 

The  decorations  were  earned  primarily  by 
commandos  serving  as  Instructors  and  advis- 
ers to  the  Vietnam  Air  Force.  In  canTrlng  out 
that  mission  in  southeast  Asia,  nine  air  com- 
mandos lost  their  lives  in  1963.  Although 
not  in  combat,  these  men  were  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  Vletcong  gunfire. 

In  addition  to  Vietnam,  air  commandos 
carried  their  training  and  advising  role  to 
Mall  in  Africa;  Greece  in  Europe  and  Panama. 
Honduras.  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala. 
Venezuela,  Peru,  and  El  Salvador  In  Central 
and  South  America. 

Commandos  play  a  prominent  role  in  civic 
actions  carried  among  our  neighboring  na- 
tions to  the  south.  In  this  area,  along  with 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cooperating  government,  air  commandos  have 
been  Instrumental  in  bringing  some  of  the 
better  things  in  life  to  villages  in  remote 
areas. 

Doctors  and  medical  technicians  have  been 
flown  to  many  remote  villages  by  the  com- 
mandos to  treat  the  ill  and  injured.  In  one 
village  the  arrival  of  the  air  commando  air- 
craft marked  the  first  time  a  doctor  had  been 
to  the  village  in  4  years.  Coaunandos  have 
transported  teachers,  doctors,  dentists,  home 
economists,  engineers,  and  agronnmlsts  to 
these  remote  villages  to  help  the  villagers  to 
help  themselves.  Disease  and  sickness  hav* 
been  reduced;  basic  scmltatlon  facilities  har* 
been  constructed;  wells  have  been  dug.     As 


the  standard  of  living  in  the  villages  Is 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, the  poverty  and  dissatisfaction  upon 
which  commvuilsm  feeds  is  reduced. 

"I  consider  the  civic  action  role  of  the  air 
commandos  to  be  one  of  our  most  important 
undertakings,"  says  Brig.  Oen.  Gilbert  L. 
Prltchard.  conunander  of  the  Special  Air  War- 
fare Center.  "We  have  mad%a  beginning 
during  1963  and  plan  to  continue.  If  we  can 
train  allied  air  forces  to  use  tactical  airpower 
as  a  nation  building  or  civic  action  vehicle, 
we  may  never  have  to  train  them  to  drop 
bombs  or  fire  rockets  or  machlneguns.  I 
firmly  believe  that,  through  civic  actions  and 
given  enough  time,  Conununist  subversion 
can  be  stopped  before  it  gets  to  the  shooting 
stage  " 


Federal  Expenditiires  Expected  To  Rite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  loasoTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  spe- 
cial article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  January  23,  1964,  Howard  Merry 
points  out  that  the  first  Johnson  budget 
contains  abundant  evidence  that  any 
lowering  of  expenditure  levels  may  be 
short  lived. 

The  budget  contains  many  new  pro- 
grams which  call  for  relatively  small 
outlays  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but  are 
certain  to  require  much  larger  expendi- 
tures in  later  years.  FurthermcM^,  the 
lower  Federal  spending  plan  estimated 
for  fiscal  1965  depends  heavily  upon  tac- 
tics which  cannot  be  continued  much 
longer. 

Because  the  article  is  of  value  to  those 
Interested  in  the  analysis  of  tt\e  Presi- 
dent's budget,  I  include  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

DBSPms  BuncxT  Cor,  Mant  Signs  Point  to 
PDTTntx  Risk 

(By  Howard  Merry) 

Washington. — When  President  Johnson 
sent  to  Congress  earUer  this  week  his  budget 
for  the  fiscAl  year  beginning  next  July  1,  he 
termed  it  a  budget  of  economy  and  prog- 
Teas — economy  because  It  called  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  from  the  current  year, 
and  progress  because  it  continued  basic  Gov- 
ernment programs  of  national  defense,  space 
exploration  and  public  welfare  while  simul- 
taneously launching  a  massive  effort  to  oblit- 
erate poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson's  stress  on  Federal  frugality 
is  motivated  by  politics  as  well  as  i^-inclple. 
Economy-minded  conservatives  in  Congress 
repeatedly  have  expressed  opopeition  to  tax 
reductions  without  some  accompanying  re- 
straint In  spending.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints from  many  quarters  that  the  $10 
billion  estimated  Government  deficit  for  the 
cirrent  fiscal  year  is  Inflationary  and  even 
Irresponsible.  By  reducing  expenditures  and 
halving  the  deflclt  for  fiscal  1966.  the  Presi- 
dent has,  authorities  agree,  probably  assured 
passage  of  tax-cutting  legislation  at  an  early 
date. 

But  if  the  Johnson  budget  projects  an 
image  of  economy  it  also  c(»italns  abundant 
evidence  that  any  lowering  of  Federal  spend- 
ing lervels  may  be  short  lived.  For  the  budget 
lists  many  new  Government  programs  which, 
though  they  call  for  relatively  small  outlays 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  are  likely  to  require 
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much  larger  expenditures  In  later  yecun. 
Equally  Important,  the  lower  Federal  spend- 
ing budgeted  fw  fiscal  1966  depends  in  large 
measure  on  tactics  which  simply  cannot  be 
continued  forever. 

SAIX   or    LOANS 

The  principal  such  device  is  the  sale  of 
loans  from  the  p<»-tf olios  of  Federal  agencies 
to  i»1vate  lenders.  This  sell-off  of  assets  by 
the  Government  first  had  an  Important  Im- 
pact In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1963,  when  such  sales  amounted  to 
$1.1  billion,  considerably  more  than  for  any 
previous  year.  In  fiscal  1964  these  sales  wUl 
reach  an  estimated  $1.6  billion  and  in  the 
coming  year  are  estimated  at  slightly  under 
$2.3  billion.  Because  of  the  way  In  which 
these  sales  are  handled  In  the  budget,  they 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  expenditures 
rather  than  Increasing  Income.  Thus,  spend- 
ing In  the  Johnson  budget  is  $2.3  billion 
lower  than  It  would  be  without  this  program. 

Loans  being  sold  come  from  three  main 
sources — the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  lends  to  for- 
eigners to  enabft  them  to  purchase  U.S. 
exports.  In  1966,  the  bank  Is  expected  to 
have  net  receipts  of  $866  million,  about  $200 
mllUon  more  than  in  1064,  refiectlng  pri- 
marily an  Increase  to  about  $900  million 
from  about  $700  million  In  the  sale  to  private 
buyers  of  certificates  of  participation  In  Its 
loan  portfoUo. 

A  $101  million  anticipated  increase  from 
fiscal  1064  In  the  sale  to  private  sources  of 
loans  owned  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  a  $317  million  Increase  in  sales  of  loans 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion also  contribute  substantially  to  the 
budgetary  picture  of  economy  in  fiscal  1966. 
All  told,  the  Government  expects  to  sell  $1 
billion  of  mortgages  from  its  loan  portfolio 
In  fiscal  1966. 

The  higher  the  Interest  rate  the  easier  a 
mortgage  Is  to  seU.  Thus,  in  the  past  few 
years  the  Government  has  been  steadily  sell- 
ing off  Its  higher  Interest  rate  loans  and  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  burdened  with  loans 
that  wlU  be  more  and  more  dUBcult  to  un- 
load. There  also  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  the 
Government's  holdings  of  loans.  At  some 
point  sales  will  have  to  decline  and  spend- 
ing will  show  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
budget. 

POOLS    or    LOANS 

A  tlpoff  that  the  Government  may  already 
have  encoimtered  trouble  in  selling  its  loans 
Is  the  administration's  request  that  Con- 
gress authoriae  it  to  seU  certificates  of  par- 
Ucipatlon  In  pools  of  loans  owned  by  the 
VA  and  FNMA.  If  It  could  seU  an  interest  In 
a  cluster  of  loans,  the  Government  cotild 
wrap  up  a  package  that  would  Include  stxne 
high-rate  lottns  and  some  less  desirable  loans. 
The  fiscal  1965  budget  anticipates  approval 
of  the  administration's  request;  of  the  $1.3 
billion  of  mortgage  loans  expected  to  be  sold 
next  year,  $300  million  woiUd  be  in  pool 
participations. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  aren't  some  last- 
ing benefits  in  the  Government's  efforts  to 
substitute  private  for  public  credit.  A  reduc- 
tion of  $152  million  in  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  result,  for  instance,  from  proposed 
legislation  which  would  largely  replace  di- 
rect Federal  loans  with  Insured  private 
credit  In  the  financing  of  programs  to  aid 
rural  areas.  This  would  be  a  recurrine  sav- 
ing. 

However,  the  1965  budget  points  to  larger 
outlays  ahead  in  other  significant  ways 
There  is,  for  one  thing,  the  persistent  rise  In 

the  Government's  new  fiscal  commitments 

the  new  obUgatlonal  authority,  or  NOA  In 
budgetary  language.  NOA  usually  takes  the 
form  of  appropriations;  it  enables  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  incur  obligations  which  re- 


quire either  Immediate  or  future  fnyment  ot 
money.  NOA  Is  sometimes  granted  for  one 
fiscal  year,  scmeUmee  for  longer  periods  and 
sometimes  with  a  time  limit  on  Its  use. 

THZ  TOTAL  USES 

NOA  in  the  fiscal  1066  budget  amoimts  to 
$103.8  blUlon,  or  $6J)  billion  more  than  ex- 
penditiu-es.  And  while,  according  to  budg«t 
estimates,  spending  will  go  down  next  year, 
the  new  commitments  will  represent  a  rise 
from  $102.6  billion.  (It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  NOA  asked  by  Preeldent 
Johnson  for  next  year  Is  significantly  less 
than  the  $107.9  billion  originally,  sought  by 
President  Kennedy  for  fiscal  1964.  Trim- 
ming of  appropriations  bills  by  Congress  and 
some  revisions  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion resulted  In  the  1964  NOA  being  cut  by 
$6.3  billion.) 

Of  the  new  obUgatlonal  authority  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  1965,  $70.5  billion  is 
to  be  used  next  year  and  the  rest  is  to  be 
carried  over  to  future  years.  The  budget 
estimates  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966  un- 
spent authorizations  will  amount  to  $95  bil- 
lion, up  from  an  estimated  $90.4  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  These 
ever-mounting  carryover  authorizations  are 
an  irresistible  upward  force  under  expendi- 
tures, for  rarely  are  they  allowed  to  go  un- 
used. For  Instance,  the  fiscal  1965  budget 
shows  only  $13  billion  of  commitments  that 
will  expire  or  be  canceled  during  the  year. 

Another  portent  of  higher  spending  is  the 
relentless  climb  in  the  Federal  debt  and  the 
rising  cost  of  carrying  it.  For  all  its  empha- 
sis on  economy,  the  fiscal  1965  budget  does 
show  a  deficit  of  $4.9  billion,  leaving  the 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  $317 
blUlon.  The  1965  budget  estimates  an  in- 
crease of  $400  million  in  the  amount  needed 
to  carry  this  debt,  due  both  to  the  higher 
debt  and  to  somewhat  higher  interest  rates. 

BALANCE  BY  1967? 

The  cost  of  carrying  the  debt  seems  sure 
to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  What- 
ever happens  to  interest  rates,  the  Govern- 
ment undoubtedly  will  operate  at  a  deflclt 
at  least  through  fiscal  1966,  though  at  a 
news  briefing  the  other  day  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  stated  his  belief  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  might  be  attained  for  fiscal 
1967. 

Throughout  the  1965  budget  there  are 
new  Government  programs  calling  for  rela- 
tively little  spending  now  but  providing  in- 
dications of  much  more  to  come.  For  one 
new  education  project  the  budget  Includes 
new  ObUgatlonal  authority  of  $718  mUlion 
but  expenditures  of  only  $118  million.  Pro- 
posed legislation  to  assist  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  would  authorize  Federal 
grants,  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  in- 
volving new  ObUgatlonal  authority  totaling 
$375  million  over  a  3-year  period.  Only 
$75  miUion  in  NOA  and  $10  million  of  ex- 
penditures shows  up  in  the  1966  budget,  so 
spending  unquestionably  would  go  up  later 
on. 

These  programs  are  all  relatively  minor 
beside  some  others  proposed  but  not  yet  en- 
acted and  not  fuUy  included  either  among 
budget  expenditures  or  commitments  for 
1965.  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty, 
for  Instance,  wlU  Involve  outlays  of  untold 
mlUions  of  dollars.  It  wlU  draw  from  some 
programs  already  in  existence  but  seems  sure 
to  add  substantially  to  Federal  spending  in 
coming  years. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  the 
President  also  urged  enactment  of  legislation 
to  "provide  urgently  needed  health  Insurance 
for  aged  persons  through  the  social  security 
system."  He  noted  that  benefits  would  be 
paid  frcnn  administrative  budget  funds  to 
those  not  eligible  for  social  security.  Again, 
evidence  of  considerably  heavier  outlays 
ahead. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  the  upward  spend- 
ing trend  is  most  marked  In  health,  educa- 


tion and  welfare.  National  defense  and 
spcuse,  which  together  accounted  for  most  ot 
the  increase  in  the  19M  bwlgei  tram  tha 
previous  year,  actually  are  getttng  leas  motwy 
In  the  1066  budget  and  n«w  eooimltmenta 
for  these  purpoaes  are  iq>  only  aUghtly. 
Spending  for  health,  education,  labor,  and 
welfare,  on  the  ofhar  hand,  rtoea  by  fOOO 
mllUon  In  the  Johnson  budget  and  new 
ObUgatlonal  authority  In  this  area  mounts 
by  $2.6  billion. 

There  Is  no  certainty,  ot  course,  that  the 
Government's  expendlturea  wlU  rise  next 
year  or  even  the  year  after.  A  year  ago  the 
1964  budget  seraned  to  point  unmistakably 
to  higher  spending  In  1066.  Imt  a  sharp  cut 
in  defense  outlays  and  some  fiscal  maneuver- 
ing managed  at  least  to  delay  an  Increase. 
Presiunably  It  could  be  done  again.  How- 
ever, there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  the  up- 
ward pressure  Is  growing. 
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Tuesday,  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  American  people  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  decide  on  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  want.  For  30  years  we  have 
been  slowly  changing  our  system  by 
hacking  away  at  basic  constitutional 
principles.  By  giving  the  people  small 
doses  of  socialism,  we  have  moved  a  long 
way  down  the  road  to  a  totalitarian 
government.  The  movement  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  accelerated,  and  1964 
may  well  be  the  year  of  decision. 

If  we  are  going  to  exchange  our  capi- 
talistic system  for  a  Socialist  state,  the 
people  ought  to  know  it  and  have  a  voice 
in  making  the  change.  Socialism  should 
not  be  sold  to  them  under  the  guise  of 
welfare  programs,  and  other  panaceas 
supposed  to  cure  unemployment,  take 
care  of  all  our  basic  needs,  or  furnish 
recreation  through  Federal  flat  out  of 
some  unknown  source  of  Federal  funds. 

The  1964  campaign  must  be  conducted 
on  the  issues  and  the  people  must  know 
where  the  candidates  and  the  parties 
stand.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has 
already  Issued  the  challenge  when  he 
stated  he  "offered  the  American  people 
a  choice,  not  an  echo."  This  must  be 
the  role  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
critical  period  of  history.  Because  the 
Democratic  Party  has  chosen  for  itself 
the  course  of  radical  liberalism  to  foster 
big  government,  big  spending,  increased 
bureaucratic  Influence  over  the  lives  of 
the  people,  the  Republican  Party  must 
offer  the  choice  by  sponsoring  conserva- 
tism, reduced  spending,  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, more  freedom  for  the  people. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego  Union,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  Jan- 
uary 13.  1964,  "To  Be  or  Not  To  Be 
Conservative  or  Liberal?"  sums  up  Re- 
publican responsibility  in  the  coming 
campaigns: 

To  Bk  OK  Not  To  Bx — Consisvativz  oe 

LiBZIUU.? 

The  rise  of  conservatism  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant factor  In  our  national  life  today. 
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tor  Hart  In  his  support  of  the  historic 
step  takexi  by  President  Johnson  on 
January  3  when  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  to  the 
post  of  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 

Our  late  President  Kennedy  showed 
IHs  deep  concern  for  the  protection  of 
consimiers'  rights  when  he  appointed  the 
Consumer  Advisory  CoimcU.  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  given  us  a 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  now  build 
to  be  sure  that  the  consumer's  voice  is 
heard — and  heard  clearly — In  the  fram- 
ing of  national  policies. 

As  Senator  Hart  said  in  his  San  Fran- 
cisco speech,  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  is  composed  of  very  high  caliber 
people,  but  we  have  not  given  the  Coun- 
cil the  money  nor  the  staff  assistance  it 
needs  to  do  the  b^g  Job  of  watching  out 
for  the  consumer's  interest.  The  Coun- 
cil is  hampered  in  still  another  way.  It 
has  been  able  to  meet  only  a  few  times  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs 
will  represent  an  important  step  toward 
giving  the  American  consumer  the  strong 
voice  to  which  he  is  entitled.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
the  remarks  by  Senator  Hart.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  speech 
by  Senator  Hart  at  the  oonvention  of  the 
"Association  of  California  Consumers  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Addkess  bt  Senator  Hart 

Coming  to  California  makes  me  realize 
Just  bow  Alice  must  have  felt  when  she 
stepped  through  that  looking  glass. 

Back  in  Washington,  consumer  legislation 
is  still  a  dream. 

It's  a  dream  to  which  I.  and  many  others, 
have  devoted  hundreds  of  hoiirs  attempting 
to  make  it  come  true.  We  worked  hard  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  it  is  good,  needed, 
and  therefore  can  be  passed.  But  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  a  faltering  champion  of  our 
cause,  I  must  admit  that  often  in  recent 
months  I  have  felt  like  the  King  of  Slam  In 
the  musical — "Sometimes  not  sure  of  the 
things  I  absolutely  know." 

Opposition  has  been  such  that  there  have 
been  days  when  I  began  to  doubt  if  such 
legislation  could  be  adopted — anywhere. 

Now.  here  In  California,  I  have  walked  Into 
the  "never-never  land." 

Here  you  have  a  State  where  consumers 
are  treated  with  due  respect,  an  impressive 
information  program  is  in  operation.  State 
executives  and  legislators  are  aware  of  the 
consumer  Interest  and — the  frosting  on  the 
cake  for  me — here  much  of  truth  in  pack- 
aging Is  in  operation.  And  apparently  you 
have  given  the  lie  to  the  charges  made 
against  these  same  sections  in  Washington — 
that  they  would  kill  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, shoot  constuner  costs  sky  high  and  en- 
courage communism. 

Much  of  the  credit,  of  course,  must  go  to 
your  State  consiuner  counsel.  Helen  Nel- 
son. Courageously  supported  by  Governor 
Brown,  she  has  accomplished  more  than  any- 
one had  a  right  to  expect.  Miss  Nelson's  ad- 
mittedly superior  abilities  are  not  the  only 
reason  your  State  has  been  able  to  make  so 
much  progress.  Fortunately,  all  authority 
was  centralized  In  one  official,  rather  than 
having  It  dlffimed  through  a  coounlttee.  This 
permitted  Miss  Nelson  to  waste  no  time  in 
getting  her  program  \inderway  and  in  pro- 
ceeding swiftly  and  efficiently. 

In  doing  so.  Oallfomla  has  set  new  stand- 
ards In  consumer  protection  for  the  State 


and  the  Nation.  It  has  provided  an  inspir- 
ing example  of  what  can  be  done  and  given 
proof  that  a  vigoroiis,  forward-looking  pro- 
gram can  gain  the  support  of  the  State  legis- 
lature in  providing  the  necessary  legal  \uider- 
plnnlng. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  simply  to  carry 
bouquets  of  praise.  You  are  much  too  ma- 
ture an  audience  to  want  that — and  I  am 
too  aware  of  how  much  you  can  help  on 
this  issue  to  waste  the  time  with  pretty 
words. 

Instead.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
battles  past  and  battles  future,  to  outline 
a  new  strategy  and,  hopefuUy,  to  summon 
new  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  front  to  aid 
any  who  are  suffering  a  Mt  from  battle 
fatigue. 

What  of  battles  past?  I  risk  boring  you 
with  facte  you  may  know  well  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  nature  and  strength  of  our 
opponents. 

We  have  now  In  the  legislative  mill,  as 
you  know,  three  bills  which  are  considered 
out-and-out  consiuner  oriented.  Senator 
Kefauver  first  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
a  Dep>artment  of  Consum«;p  In  1969.  He  re- 
introduced it  In  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses. It  has  never  been  acted  on  by  a  sub- 
committee. 

The  second  was  Senator  Douglas'  truth-in- 
lending  bill — a  simple  request  that  install- 
ment buyers  be  told  how  much  Interest  they 
are  paying  on  loans.  It  has  been  Introduced 
also  in  the  last  three  Congresses.  Extensive 
hearings  have  been  held.  No  committee  ac- 
tion has  been  taken. 

The  third  bill — my  truth-in-packaging 
proposal — began  Its  weary  way  In  Jxme  of 
1961  when  exploratory  hearings  were  held  out 
of  which  grew  the  bill. 

In  June  this  year.  1968,  It  received  a 
favorable  vote  In  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee. Since  then  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

To  illustrate  why  progress  on  consumer 
legislation  In  Congress  Is  so  difficult  and 
time  consuming,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  highlights  of  the  events  kicked  off  by  the 
introduction  ot  truth  In  packaging. 

There  is  no  need,  I  think,  to  go  Into  the 
hearings  and  the  testimony  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  the  nlff-nafllng  that  went 
on  with  indusrtry  spokesmen  there. 

However,  I  think  when  all  the  smoke 
cleared  there  were  three  basic  argtunents 
worthy  of  consideration:  that  present  law 
is  adequate,  that  taruth  In  packaging  is  an  in- 
fringement on  free  eirterprlse  at^  that  It 
would  ncrease  production  coeai  which 
would.  <a  turn.  Increase  consumer  costs. 

You  know  the  rebuttals  for  these.  How- 
ever, I  find  an  article  In  the  November  23, 
1963.  Business  Week  magazine  most  Inter- 
esting along  theee  lines.  It  rep<rts  changes 
that  manufactxuers  have  been  making  re- 
cently In  their  packaging  and  labeling,  and 
I  quote: 

"Ever  since  Hart  started  stilting  things  up 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  executives  of  com- 
panl«j8  manufacturing  products  found  on 
supermarket  shelves  have  b«en  running  to 
Waslilngton  to  protest  the  bill.  But  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  been  busily  changing 
packaging  that  Hart  might  object  to." 

There  are  some  who  would  point  to  these 
changes  and  say  they  prove  that  truth  In 
packaging  is  not  necessary— that  the  Indus- 
try ean  do  the  right  things  voluntarily. 

However,  surely  history  wovild  b€w;k  me  up 
when  I  say  that  as  soon  as  the  so-called 
threat  of  the  Hart  biU  disappeared — ideally 
by  the  disappearance  of  Hart,  I  suppose  the 
manufacturers  would  feel — so  would  many 
of  the  reforms. 

Also.  I  am  intrigued  by  how  theee  manu- 
facturers have  managed  to  adjust  theee 
changes  with  their  Ideas  at  free  enterprise — 
and  more  especially— why  there  has  not  been 
the  dreaded  skyrocketing  of  grocery  pricee 
because  of  them. 
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Surely,  if  theite  alterations  In  labeling  and 
partlraging  are  a  good  Idea  that  some  of  tha 
Industry  has  adopted,  it  would  make  good 
sense  to  have  the  some  standalds  far  all. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  opposition  that 
Is  represented  In  that  phrase  In  the  Business 
Week  article,  "executives  of  companies 
manufactiu-lng  products  found  on  super- 
market shelves  have  been  running  to  Wash- 
ington to  protest  the  bill."  "Protest"  is  an 
understatement. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Industries  opposing 
truth  tn  packaging  represent  a  mlnlmun 
yearly  sales  of  9100  billion,  or  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  this  case  money  is  power.  In  the  front 
ranks  is  the  pressure  such  Industries  exert 
on  Congressmen  representing  the  States 
which  are  home  base  for  their  plants.  I'm 
Biu^  each  member  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  knows  now  some 
men  and  women  he  didn't  know  before  we 
vot^  on  truth  In  packaging.  These  are  the 
Industry  spokesmen. 

Each  Indxistry  representative  pointed  out 
the  economic  ramifications — as  they  chose  to 
see  them — if  truth  In  packaging  were  passed. 
Each  Senator  was  bombarded  also  by  let- 
ters from  officials  and  employees  of  the  in- 
dustries at  the  direction  of  company  h^ads 
and  because  of  scare  articles  In  trade  and 
company  magazines. 

rd  estimate  millions  of  sheets  of  paper 
were  constuned  In  press  releases  and  special 
reports  sent  to  anyone  Industry  thought 
could  be  convinced  T  in  P  was  frightfvil  leg- 
islation. 

One  group  of  business  home  economists 
were  told  to  get  out  and  work  against  truth 
in  packaging  or  they  might  lose  their  Jobs. 

There  are  editorial  services  in  Washing- 
ton supported  by  business,  which  sent  out 
editorials  against  truth  in  i>cu;kaglng  which 
were  used  by  small  weekly  newspapers  across 
the  Nation  which  must  rely  on  canned  edi- 
torials. 

This  U  the  type  of  barrage  being  laid  down 
against  Just  one  consumer  bill. 
So  what  weapons  have  we  had  on  our  side? 
Certainly,  hard-working  consumer  groups, 
such  as  yoiu"s — and  you  have  done  nobly. 

And  we  have  support  of  the  major  unions. 
National  Consumers  League,  Cooperative 
League,  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businesses,  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  and  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  among  others. 
But  this  has  been  a  part-time  campaign 
while  the  opponents  have  highly  skilled, 
highly  paid  forces  working  consistently  and 
full  time  against  us. 

And  what  national  forum  do  we  have? 
Granted  three  major  national  publications 
have  carried  fair,  factual  stories  on  truth  in 
packaging.  But  they  are  of  the  select  cir- 
culation category — Harper's.  Progressive,  and 
Nation. 

Two  others,  among  those  with  the  highest 
circulation  in  the  Nation,  have  hired  and 
retained  writers  to  do  stories  on  truth  In 
packaging.  But  the  stories,  somehow,  have 
never  seen  print. 

Granted  also,  I  have  appeared  on  a  few 
television  shows  to  help  tell  the  truth  In 
packaging  story.  But  three  times  when  apy- 
pearances  were  arranged  they  were  canceled 
out — and  I  was  told,  off  the  record,  it  was 
because  advertisers  had  protested. 

Those  are  the  battles  past  and  more  of  the 
same  lie  in  the  future.  For  at  each  step — 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  consideration  by  the  full  Senate, 
consideration  by  the  House  subcommittee,^ 
consideration  by  the  full  House  committee, 
and  the  full  House — all  offer  new  oppor- 
tunities for  battle  and  delay  by  the 
opponents. 


And  this — without  a  concentrated,  fccos- 
ful  effort  a<»newhat  near  that  exerted  by 
the  opposition — la  what  all  consumer  legis- 
lation can  expect. 

This  is  why  we  need  to  sound  the  alarm 
for  fresh  forces.  This  is  why  we  must  make 
each  American  realize  he  Is  a  consumer  and 
has  a  direct  interest  in  such  legislation. 

Frankly,  I  suspect  it  was  such  a  realiza- 
tion that  aided  In  gaining  favorable  action 
on  truth  in  packaging  in  the  subcommittee. 
Often,  someone  would  opine  that  things  the 
bill  would  guard  against  were  in  reality  Iso- 
lated incidents.  "No,  no,"  would  be  the  reply 
from  a  colleague.  "Just  the  other  day  I 
got  stung  with  one  of  these  misleading 
labels." 

And  what  of  the  new  strategy?  Part  of  it, 
of  course,  would  be  organization  of  consum- 
ers so  that  their  voice  could  be  heard  over 
the  din  drummed  up  by  the  hucksters. 

Part  of  it  is  the  continued  support  and 
even  increased  efforts  we  proponents  of  con- 
sumer legislation  must  exert  in  Congress. 

Action  is  needed  in  another  area.  As  we 
all  know,  the  only  formal  weapon  available 
to  the  consumer  at  the  executive  level  is  the 
President's  Consumer  Advisory  Council. 
This  Council  was  a  unique  idea  given  life  by 
President  Kennedy  who  understood  clearly 
the  need  for  action  in  the  consumer  field. 
When  history  writes  its  verdict,  included  will 
be  specific  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  President  in  histcwy  to  send  a  special 
Consumer  Advisory  Message  to  the  Congress. 

The  members  of  this  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  are  of  high  caliber.  But  it  has  only 
a  tiny  staff,  a  very  small  budget,  and  is  able 
to  meet  but  a  few  times  a  year.  As  a  mini- 
mum, this  Council  should  be  provided  with 
more  money  and  wider  authority  in  <xder  to 
effectively  carry  its  important  burdens. 

The  Federal  executive  machinery  needs 
additional  overhauling  in  the  Interest  of  the 
consumers.  And  I  intend  to  make  a  specific 
suggestion  to  President  Johnson. 

Right  now,  the  first  considerations  of  the 
President  clearly  must  be  civU  rights,  the 
tax  reduction,  and  foreign  policy.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  however,  I  intend  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  appoint  a 
special  assistant  for  consumers'  afftdrs. 
This  special  assistant  would  have  the  ear  of 
the  President,  would  work  on  programs  bene- 
fiting the  consumers  of  America,  would  be 
the  liaison  with  Government  agencies  on  con- 
sumer matters,  and,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
would  advise  the  President  on  issues  of  con- 
sumer interest.  This  special  assistant  could 
and,  I  hope,  would  criticize  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  Government  agencies  themselves  In 
Instances  when  consiuner  interest  is  over- 
looked. Indeed,  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  could  be  analyzed. 

In  short,  this  special  assistant  would  pro- 
vide the  President  a  continuing  consumer 
voice  in  his  intimate  official  family.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  by  tradition  and  instinct, 
experience  and  performance.  President  John- 
son is  a  consumer-conscious  public  servant. 
He  has  never  forgotten  those  years  of  his 
youth — shoeshine  boy  and  laborer — those 
years  of  his  young  manhood — schoolteacher — 
all  years  which  required  the  most  careful 
family  budgeting,  years  when  consumM- 
problems  had  a  24-hour-a-day  immediate 
significance. 

Indeed,  even  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial assistant  for  consixmer  affairs  should  be 
regarded  as  an  Interim  step.  Certainly  most 
desh-able  would  be  the  creation  of  a  full- 
fiedged  consumer  council  at  the  executive 
level. 

Given  the  office  of  a  special  assistant  for 
consumer  affairs,  I  think  we  could  say  that 
consumers  for  the  first  time  would  have  their 
own  Identifiable  "Man  In  WaslUngfton." 

Then  all  Americans  would  understand  how 
Alice  felt  In  Wcmderland. 
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Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Danville  in 
my  congressional  district  was  one  of  the 
major  trouble  spots  of  the  Nation  during 
the  racial  strife  which  dominated  the 
news  last  year.  That  is  one  reason  that 
I  take  especial  pride  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Register  of  that 
city,  one  of  Virginia's  most  important 
newspapers,  on  January  21. 

This  editorial  comments  on  the  choice 
of  Mr.  James  A.  H.  Preguson,  youthful 
city  attorney  of  E>anville,  as  the  recipient 
for  the  outstanding  young  citizen's 
award  presented  annually  by  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city.  It  cites  him  for  "his  volun- 
tary endeavors  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty"  and  praises  him,  alongside  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Carter,  local  at- 
torney, and  the  Honorable  T.  Edward 
Temple,  city  manager,  as  one  of  a  trio 
who  sustained  the  orderly  processes  de- 
spite annoyance  and  attack  from  out- 
siders. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Good  Works  Recognozo 

In  what  surely  caught  him  completely  by 
surprise,  as  he  acknowledged,  James  A.  H. 
Ferguson,  the  youthful  city  attorney,  last 
night  was  awarded  the  young  citizen's  award 
of  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Danville. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  municipal  counsel 
would  even  be  considered  for  such  recog- 
nition for  community  services,  but  Jimmy — 
to  speak  of  him  as  to  all  his  friends — did  not 
receive  the  coveted  shield -shaped  plaque  for 
the  routine  work  of  his  public  office.  He  got 
it  for  his  voluntary  endeavors  above  and  t)e- 
yond  the  call  of  duty  as  the  legal  counsel 
of  the  city  of  Danville,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
conamunity.  Details  of  his  career  may  be 
found  in  the  story  of  the  award  presentation 
in  the  news  columns. 

Those  who  look  for  symbols  can  find  one 
in  the  choice  of  Jinuny  Ferguson  for  the 
Jaycee  award.  It  is  the  adorning  of  his 
brow  with  the  garland  of  community  ac- 
colade as  a  stouthearted  defender  of  law 
and  order.  Jimmy  did  more  than  his  share 
of  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  success, 
over  the  past  year.  His  work  has  been  cited 
as  an  example  for  other  communities  faced 
with  massive  assaults  from  without  upon 
constituted  authority  and  upon  law  and  or- 
der. His  endeavors,  outside  his  normal 
duties,  have  made  the  way  clearer  and  surer 
for  citizens  here  and  elsewhere  as  they  have 
tried  to  reconcile  their  personal  views  with 
the  laws  of  the  land;  and  he  has  done  even 
more  for  public  officials  charged  with  specific 
responsibilities  in  coping  with  situations 
arising  from  manifestations  of  racial  unrest. 

Considerably  more  than  his  defense  of  the 
community  entered  into  his  choice  for  the 
Jaycee  award  but  that  was  not  overlooked, 
nor  could  it  have  been,  because  it  was  so 
important  to  so  many. 

It  may  not  have  been  coincidence  that 
three  community  awards  have  gone  to  peo- 
ple BO  Involved  in  the  situation  here.  First. 
the  veterans  award  went  to  Attorney  John 
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The  banquet  Iwas  highlighted  by  the 
appearance  of  si  ch  sports  world  celebri- 
ties as  Vernon  M^w,  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
'Lefty"  CDoul,  highest 
average  of  all  ballplay- 
ers living ;  Joe  I  IMagglo.  greatest  of  all 
Yankee  centerflelders;  Dee  Andros,  high- 
ly succeuful  Uiilversltj  of  Idaho  grid 
coach;  and  Lany  Jackson,  Chicago  Cubs 
pitcher. 

Needless  to  sdj,  how  memorable  this 
event  will  be  in(  the  minds  of  those  in 
attendance. 

Under  leave  tk  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  iisert  in  today's  Rccors, 
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The  banquet  was  highlighted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joe  DlMagglo,  Lefty  ODoul, 
Vernon  Law,  Larry  Jackson,  Spencer  Harris 
and  Dee  Andros. 

OIX^ul  was  the  featured  speaker  who 
thrilled  the  fans  with  many  stories  of  hia 
long  and  colorful  career  In  the  major  leagues. 
ODoul  Is  the  only  living  baseball  player  with 
the  highest  batting  average  of  .349. 

O'DouI  also  told  of  some  of  the  places 
that  he  had  visited,  great  players  be  had 
played  with  and  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
memories  that  he  had  from  the  game  of 
baseball. 

DlMagglo  told  the  fans  he  enjoyed  hla  first 
visit  to  Coeur  d'Alene.  He  had  come 
through  the  efforts  of  O'DouI  and  hopes 
that  he  can  come  back  In  future  years  in 
order  to  try  his  luck  on  some  of  the  Ashing 
lakes  In  the  area. 

DlMagglo  has  ta^veled  from  Los  Angelea 
by  plane,  meeting  O'DouI  in  San  Pranclsco 
and  then  continuing  on  to  Coeur  d'Alene 
by  way  of  Portland  and  Spokane. 

Vernon  Law,  former  Idaho  baseball  star 
grew  up  on  the  sandlots  In  the  Boise  area, 
told  that  he  had  Just  returned  his  signed 
contract  to  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  Law 
said  that  he  had  signed  the  contract  with 
the  provision  that  he  could  take  a  regular 
tiim  on  the  mound  to  give  his  arm  a  com- 
plete test  and  show  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  pitch. 

Law,  an  employee  of  the  Idaho  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  his  offseason,  said  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  be  returning  to  Coeiu-  d'  Alene 
after  he  had  helped  get  the  first  Press  Sports 
Banquet  off  the  ground. 

Larry  Jackson,  ace  pitcher  for  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  made  his  first  appearance  in  Coeur  d" 
Alene  and  said  that  he  was  Impressed  with 
the  city  and  its  great  group  of  fans  from 
north  Idaho  who  had  turned  out  to  honor 
the  athletic  teams. 

Jackson  also  paid  tribute  to  Dee  Andros 
and  the  Idaho  Vandal  football  team  of  last 
fall  and  wished  them  much  luck  In  the 
coming  season.  Jackson  is  a  former  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  and  Boise  Junior  College 
athlete.  Jackson  works  for  the  Boise  Cas- 
cade Corp.  with  his  office  located  in  Boise. 

Spencer  Harris,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Spokane  Indians  be,seball  club, 
told  of  the  wonderful  support  of  the  north 
Idaho  fans  for  Pacific  Coast  League  baseball 
and  how  happy  he  was  to  be  making  his  sec- 
ond appearance  at  the  annual  banquet. 

Harris  made  a  special  presentation,  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  League  directors,  to  IXiane  Hag- 
adone,  pn-esident  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press 
Co.,  for  the  support  and  Ixxastlng  of  ijaseball 
in  north  Idaho  and  surrounding  areas.  Pat 
King,  publisher  erf  the  Press,  accepted  the 
award  for  Hagadone,  whose  business  com- 
mitments elsewhere  made  It  Impossible  for 
him  to  attend. 

Perry  Christianson.  president  of  North 
Idaho  Junior  College,  and  Russell  Thompson, 
student  body  president,  welcomed  the  many 
fans  to  the  banquet.  Russell  told  of  the 
support  that  was  building  for  the  fine  NIJC 
basketball  team. 

Each  of  the  coaches  of  teams  In  north 
Idaho  was  Introduced  to  the  fans  and  special 
guests  from  the  various  communities  and 
organizations  throughout  the  Inland  Empire 
were  introduced.  Delegations  were  present 
from  the  Spokane  Jets  hockey  club.  Athletic 
Ro\ind  Table  of  Spokane,  and  Coeur  d'Alene, 
S{x>kane  GSSA,  Spokane  Indians  baseball 
club,  Idaho  First  National  Bank,  Vandal 
Boosters,  University  of  Idaho,  and  WSU 

Each  of  the  communities  of  north  Idaho 
had  a  table  reserved  for  Its  fans 

The  banquet  was  catered  by  Bill  Webster 
of  the  Brunswick  Cafe  and  assisted  by  Wes 
Hatch  of  the  NIJC  Student  Union.  Members 
of  the  Vikettes  Drill  Team  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
high  school  served  the  meal  which  featured 
fried  chicken. 


Athletic  Director  J.  Nell  "Skip"  Stahley 
of  the  University  of  Idaho  was  one  of  the 
special  guests  present  and  he  announced  that 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  complete  ath- 
letic coaching  staff  for  the  Vandals  had  been 
present  for  such  an  occasion. 

The  group  included  John  Easterbrook.  Dick 
Moru-oe,  Bud  Riley,  and  Steve  Musseau.  foot- 
ball coaches;  Jim  Goddard,  basketball  coach; 
Wajriie  Anderson,  l^aseball  coach,  and  Tom 
Hartley,  public  relations  director. 

The  Vikings  team  was  represented  by 
Charlie  Nlpp,  Mike  Wicks,  Jim  Dreschel,  last 
year's  players  and  now  attending  college. 

Bob  Maker,  sports  editor  of  the  Press,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Andros  pointed  his  remarks  to  the  young 
fans  In  the  audience.  He  said  he  hoi>ed  that 
each  of  the  youngsters  present  could  work 
toward  a  goal  of  having  a  great  desire  to 
accomplish  anjrthing  that  they  take  up  as 
their  life's  work. 

Andros,  who  coached  the  Vandals  to  Its 
most  successful  season  In  25  years,  told  of 
his  goal  of  providing  some  interesting  foot- 
ball for  the  Idaho  fans  and  said  that  with  a 
little  bit  of  luck  and  lots  of  hard  work,  the 
Vandals  could  come  up  with  a  winning  ball 
club  In  1964. 

John  Richards  and  Art  Hanson  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Mrs.  Art  Sheldon  of  Kellogg  were 
presented  with  special  certificates  honoring 
their  many  years  of  devotion,  time,  and  aid 
to  the  promotion  and  support  of  athletics 
in  north  Idaho.  Don  Haines  accepted  the 
award  for  Bdrs.  Sheldon. 

Bill  Glesa,  Coeur  d'Alene,  was  presented 
with  a  special  humorous  compass  to  aid  in 
some  of  his  golf  course  navigation  projects. 

Harry  Arnold,  editor  of  the  Press,  intro- 
duced the  teams  nominated  for  the  "Team 
of  the  Tear"  award  and  gave  a  sketch  of  each 
team.  Its  sponsor  and  summary  of  the  high- 
lights of  each  team's  season. 

Arnold  Halpem  represented  the  Atlas  Tie 
baseball  team.  Cliff  Hohman  represented  the 
Hohman  softball  team.  Gene  Llttlefleld  rep- 
resented the  Sandpoint  football  team,  Oscar 
Reynolds  represented  the  Post  Palls  Klwanls 
club.  Bud  Ford  represented  the  NIJC  boost- 
ers, Hilton  Lockhart  represented  the  Kootenai 
boosters  and  Reber  represented  the  Quarter- 
back Club. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  Ljrman 
Winkle  in  a  special  prayer  that  was  dedicated 
to  the  world  of  sport  and  the  competition  it 
provides. 

An  entertaining  concert  of  stirring  music 
was  presented  by  the  NIJC  band  under  Jim 
Biu-ns.  The  band  played  before  and  during 
the  dinner  and  gave  special  fanfare  salutes 
to  the  head  table  guests  as  they  were  paraded 
down  the  aisle  to  their  seats. 

The  band  saluted  each  of  the  teams  nomi- 
nated for  the  special  award  with  a  special 
rendition  of  the  school's  fight  song. 

In  a  salute  to  DlMagglo  and  O'DouI,  Janice 
Compton,  Miss  Coeur  d'Alene,  sang  "I  Left 
My  Heart  In  San  Francisco."  The  band  also 
played  "Here  We  Have  Idaho,"  In  a  salute  to 
all  the  fans  present. 


Volunteer  Praises  Peace  Corps  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  very  finest  features 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  launched  by  our  late 
President  Kennedy,  is  that  it  elicits  the 
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natural  energies  and  enthusiasm  of 
America's  young  peqple  and  helps  to  di- 
rect those  excellent  qualities  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  highest  Individual 
and  national  ideals. 

The  relatively  brief  history  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  aglow  with  reports  from 
its  participants  on  the  immeasurable 
personal  satisfaction  they,  derive  from 
doing  Jobs  that  need  desperately  to  be 
done  in  some  of  the  loneliest  outposts 
of  the  world. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand 
continues  and  the  evidence  mounts  up — 
evidence  that  thousands  of  our  bright 
young  people  are  not  just  willing,  but 
are  positively  eager,  to  resr)ond  to  our 
late  President's  call  for  unselfish  service 
to  our  country. 

The  commendable  enthusiasm  with 
which  Peace  Corps  candidates  approach 
their  responsibilities  is  illustrated  by  an 
article  on  Donald  Haines'  imt>endlng  as- 
signment to  Nigeria.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  January  5,  and 
i  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
VoLtJTJTEiB  Praises  Peace  Corps  Program 
(By    Eileen    Alexander) 

"A  much  saner  method  of  foreign  aid"  is 
Donald  Haines'  description  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program. 

Donald  has  given  the  matter  much  thought, 
for  by  this  spring  he  will  have  completed 
training  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  be  on  his  way  to  Nigeria  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Haines, 
Elmwood  Drive,  Don  received  his  B.A.  in  Eng- 
lish this  semester  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  expects  that  he  will  be  as- 
signed to  teaching  when  he  arrives  at  his 
poet. 

What  motivates  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer? 
In  this  case.  Don  began  thinking  seriously 
about  applying  for  the  program  when  a 
"big  campaign"  was  waged  in  Ann  Arbor 
encouraging  graduates  in  June  of  1963  to 
Join, 

"I  made  out  the  application  and  took  the 
test  In  Ann  Arbor,"  he  says  adding  that  an 
applicant  must  have  6  preferably  10  rec- 
ommendations from  instructors  and  other 
persons  who  know  him  well  and  Is  subjected 
to  a  battery  of  tests  designed  to  test  skills 
such  as  ability  to  leam  a  foreign  language. 

On  February  6  Don  will  leave  for  Colum- 
bia where  he  will  spend  a  minlmiun  of  3 
months  learning  a  language,  taking  physical 
fitness  courses,  receiving  Instruction  in 
Nigerian  politics  and  economics  and  gen- 
erally preparing  for  the  cultiu-al  climate. 

Then  after  a  10-day  vacation  he  will  leave 
the  country  for  what  Is  normally  2  years 
of  service.  However  this  may  change  some- 
what for  If  a  volunteer's  term  is  finished  In 
the  middle  of  a  school  session  he  is  usually 
requested  to  stay  on  to  finish  the  school 
year. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  things,"  says  Don  in  explaining  why 
he  requested  assignment  In  Africa  which 
he  feels  is  one  of  the  last  frontiers  left  on 
earth. 

However,  "The  more  I  look  at  Nigeria  the 
more  it  seems  the  most  advanced  and  set- 
tled country  in  Africa"  he  adds. 

As  someone  who  will  be  involved  with  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  Don  has 
learned  that  Nigeria  boasts  five  universities, 
and  its  schools  are  patterned  Eifter  the  British 
system. 

"I  don't  even  know  what  part  of.  Nigeria 
111  be  going  to,"  he  says.  He  might  live  In 
a  city,  under  "fairly  plush"  conditions. 
"That  doesn't  mean  I  couldn't  be  sent  into 
'the  Bush,'  and  live  in  a  village." 


Generally,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  live 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  under 
which  their  counterparts  in  the  country  live. 
This  means  that  if  Donald  is  assigned  to  a 
village,  he  will  live  under  the  same  condi- 
tions under  which  a  Nigerian  teacher  in 
the  village  would  live. 

Volunteers  are  also  paid  according  to  the 
living  standards  of  the  oountry.  Donald 
estimates  that  the  salary  for  Nigerian  teach- 
ers Is  approximately  1,000  pounds  a  year,  or 
$2,800. 

Volunteers  receive  an  allowance  with  which 
they  must  buy  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
and  meet  other  expenses,  and  the  rest  of 
their  salary  is  placed  in  a  bank  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  taken  out  when  they  complete 
their  service. 

Most  Nigerian  teachers  do  not  have  de- 
grees. Don  explains.  The  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  replace  those  teach- 
ers with  college-trained  persons  from  other 
countries,  who  can  keep  the  educational  sys- 
tem going  while  the  Nigerian  teachers  are  at 
colleges  and  imiverslties  earning  degrees. 

"The  Peace  Corps  is  meant  to  be  for  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  as  much 
as  it  is  for  the  people  of  other  countries," 
Don  SBLja,  for  he  feels  that  the  Americans  who 
serve  In  the  Corps  leam  much  about  them- 
selves and  their  own  country  as  well  as  for- 
eign lands. 

He  considers  the  Peace  Corps  "one  of  the 
finest  programs  Kennedy  Introduced." 

Young  people  who  Joined  when  the  Peace 
Corps  was  first  organized  are  now  completing 
their  service  and  arriving  home.  Replace- 
ments are  needed  for  these  volunteers,  as 
well  as  to  enable  the  program  to  expand  into 
still  more  countries. 

"Most  kids,  after  the  first  shock  of  new- 
ness wears  off,  aeem  to  be  so  enthusiastic, 
and  never  have  enough  time  to  accomplish 
everything  they  want  to  do,"  Don  aays.  "It's 
a  very  creative  Job,  and  youTe  left  a  lot  on 
your  own." 

"In  an  article  I  read,"  he  continues,  "It 
pointed  out  that  this  is  about  the  best  pro- 
gram we  could  arrange,  for  instinctively 
American  youth  will  use  democratic  means 
in  carrying  out  their  projects.  We're  not 
going  there  to  teach  them  democracy, 
Americanism,  or  anything  like  that,  but  some 
of  our  culture  will  rub  off." 


Memorial  Tribute  to  Our  Late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  by  Rev.  Raymond 
Shelvin,  Assistant  Pastor  of  St 
Francis  Xavier  R.C.  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  place  in  the  Record  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  Raymond  Shelvin,  assistant  pas- 
tor at  St.  Francis  Xavier  R.C.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  a  solemn  month's  mind  Mass  for 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1963. 

This  memorial  Mass  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  residents  of  the  Brooklyn 
area  and  was  arranged  by  the  Demo- 
cratic organizations  of  the  third  and 
eighth  assembly  districts. 

Rttingly,  it  was  attended  by  public 
figures  and  citizens  of  all  political  beliefs. 


I  believe  that  Father  Shelvin 's  moving 
and  meaningful  words  are  an  Impressive 
tribute  to  our  departed  friend  and  late 
President : 

If  there  Lb  anything  that  arouses  the  sym- 
I>athy  of  people  it  is  when  a  great  and  good 
p>erson  suffers  an  injustice.  Some  of  the 
most  lovable  personalities  of  history  have 
been  men  and  women  who  have  suffered 
much.  The  human  heart  has  an  instinct 
for  Justice  and  the  human  mind  finds  its 
greatest  Joy  in  honor. 

Thus  on  November  22  when  the  news  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  was  l>road- 
cast  throxighout  oiu-  Nation,  every  American 
rebelled  with  rlghteovts  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  this  injustice.  Here  was  a  man 
who  typified  all  the  traditional  Ideals  of 
every  American.  Whether  we  subscribed  to 
his  political  thinking  or  not,  everyone  felt 
that  this  is  the  way  every  American  should 
be:  Genuinely  loyal  to  his  oountry,  sincerely 
conscientious  in  his  duties  to  his  family, 
and  firmly  devout  in  the  practice  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

Who  has  not  marveled  at  Ms  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  American  cause.  On  how  many 
different  occasions  did  he  challenge  his  co^ln- 
trymen  to  oome  forth  and  give  honest,  effi- 
cient service  to  their  country.  "Ask  not  what 
your  oountry  can  do  for  you  •  •  •."  Speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  te^xagers  who  had  assem- 
bled at  a  CYO  convention  in  New  York,  he 
said:  "I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  serve  •  •  • 
serve  not  only  your  famlllee,  your  church 
but  also  your  oountry.  Our  oountry  ha£  been 
very  generous  to  us  and  we  mtwt  be  generous 
in  return  to  it." 

And  then  as  a  father,  it  was  obvioxis  that 
he  delighted  to  be  with  his  family.  In  theee 
days  when  men  seem  to  be  Indifferent  about 
family  imlty,  his  devotion  to  his  family  and 
to  his  home  was  exemplary.  In  qrlte  of  a 
heavy  worklocui  of  huge  reeponeUyUlties,  his 
family  was  very  important  to  him  and  in  re- 
tiuTi  he  was  very  importajit  1»  his  family. 
By  giving  attention  to  them,  he  received  at- 
tention from  them.  By  giving  affection  to 
them,  he  received  affection  from  them. 

And  all  this  flowed  from  his  sense  of  duty 
to  his  God.  A  person  conscientious  in  his 
duties  to  his  God  can't  help  but  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  good  father.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  the  burdens  of  a  great  nation  on 
his  mind  and  yet  regardlees  of  where  he  was 
or  what  he  was  doing,  he  would  always  ful- 
fill his  Catholic  obligation  bf  going  to  mass 
on  Sundays.  He  recognized  himself  as  a 
creature  of  God  and  thus  he  had  the  obliga- 
tion of  giving  service  to  God. 

We  have  lost  a  great  man.  America  has 
suffered  a  great  tragedy.  But  Instead  of  this 
t>elng  a  great  loss  to  us,  it  might  turn  about 
to  l>e  a  considerable  profit.  Tragedy  Is  often 
the  mother  of  character — It  is  often  the 
seeds  of  great  virtue.  So  perhaps  as  Amer- 
ica looks  at  this  man  and  looks  at  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  America  might  acquire  more 
loyal  Americans;  American  homes  might 
profit  by  ha*-lng  more  conscientious  parents; 
and,  finally,  America  might  become  stronger 
by  having  greater  respect  and  devotion  to 
God. 


Extremism  and  Responsible 
Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  ICNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP^lESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  extremism  versus  deep  faith  in 
the  fundamental  processes  of  American 
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such  as  ours  inevitably  will  generate  excesses 
and  frictions  that  will  destroy  it 

The  citizen  who  defies  the  law  or  falsely 
demeans  the  motives  and  authority  of  gov- 
ernmental institutions  is  helping  Khru- 
shchev's cause — not  America's.  The  citizen 
who  seeks  recourse  to  hatred  or  violence  as 
the  answer  to  the  Nation's  problems  is  turn- 
ing away  from  an  acceptable  and  workable 
American  solution. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  .-.sserted 
its  right  to  speak  out  vigorously  and  c.indldly 
on  public  issues.  We've  never  shied  away 
from  controversy  or  from  criticism  of  poli- 
cies we  believe  to  be  wrong — and  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  continue  on  that  course.  At 
the  same  time,  1  assiu-c  you  that  our  criti- 
cism will  be  constructive  and  respKDnslble. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years 
has  rendered  decisions  specifically  in  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement  and  religious  ex- 
pressions in  schools,  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  strongly  disagrees.  We  formu- 
lated our  position  in  the  democratic  way^ 
through  discussion  at  the  local,  State,  and 
national  levels.  We've  stated  our  views 
plainly  and  with  force,  but  without  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  those  who  disagree  or 
attacking  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
courts. 

.  We  believe  the  natlonai  Interest  warrants 
Increased  American  efforts  to  neutralize  and 
eliminate  the  Communist  regime  In  Cuba. 
But  while  insisting  upon  a  new  policy,  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  our  present  policy, 
not  the  character  and  good  faith  of  Its 
architects. 

We  champion  the  needs  of  disabled  and 
aging  war  veterans  whose  past  services  are 
too  soon  fc«gotten  by  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen. But  our  difference  with  those  who 
oppose  us  is  one  of  Judgment,  not  of  patriot- 
ism; and  the  best  hope  for  our  cause  lies 
In  education  and  persuasion,  not  vindlctlve- 
ness. 

This  is  the  American  way.  It's  the  only 
way  that  works  in  a  free  society. 

By  practicing  responsible  Americanism  this 
American  Legion  at  ours  has  served  as  a 
stabilizing  force  In  the  Nation's  life.  We 
stand  today  as  a  buffer  against  extremism  of 
both  the  left  and  the  right.  Thli  Is  a  posi- 
tion in  which  every  Legionnaire  may  take 
pride  and  which  every  Legionnaire  should 
consciously  seek  to  strengthen. 

We  neither  need  nor  want  rigid  conformity. 
Nor  can  we  permit  a  few  overzealous  and 
vuireasonlng  individuals  to  overbalace  the 
common  sense  and  Judgment  of  the  people. 

Ours  is  a  big  country  with  big  and  per- 
plexing problMns.  The  answers  do  not  oome 
easily.  They  wUl  not  come  at  all  If  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Americans  permit  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  extravagances  of  hate 
and  fear. 


Public  School  Spending  Up  5  Percent  in 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  highly  respected  publication.  School 
Management,  edited  by  Mr.  Paul  Abram- 
son,  has  prepared  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  American  public  school 
education.  This  analysis  appears  in  the 
magazine's  January  1964  issue. 

I  take  this  opportimlty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  brief  anal- 


ysis of  this  article,  whicl"  I  think  should 
be  of  interest  and  conrem  to  all  of  us 
here  in  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  wide 
range  of  local  effort  exerted  in  the  field 
of  public  education. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  showing 
the  continuing  rise  in  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation can  be  applied,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so.  to  the  cost  of  private  education 
in  this  country. 

The  increasing  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion is  being  passed  on  to  local  taxpayers 
and  I  believe  an  analysis  of  this  article 
will  clearly  demonstrate  why  local  taxes, 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  continue  to 
keep  going  up.  While  It  Is  true  that  the 
public  school  passes  on  this  Increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  I  think  it  quite  ap- 
propriate that  we  ask,  Where  can  the  pri- 
vate school  obtain  its  additional  revenue? 

Private  schools  today  absorb  more 
than  7*2  million  grade  school  and  high 
school  srtudents  at  an  annual  operating 
cost  estimated  in  excess  oi  $2  billion. 
This  does  not  Include  C£4>ltal  outlay  nor 
capital  investment  in  buildings. 

I  think  this  excellent  article  in  School 
Management  should  serve  as  a  base  for 
those  of  us  Interested  in  education,  both 
public  and  private,  for  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  what  can  be  done  to  assist  the  lo- 
cal communities  In  meeting  this  ever-in- 
creasing burden.  '' 

The  article  follows:  •  • 

Public  School  Spendino  Up  5  Percent  in 

Teak 

Greenwich,  Conn. — ^The  average  cost  of 
educating  a  public  school  student  in  the 
United  States  rose  S  percent  in  the  last 
year — from  $336  to  $362. 

Of  the  $17  Increase,  only  $7  will  be  spent 
for  better  education,  more  efficient  teach- 
ing tools  and  improved  teachers'  salaries. 
The  other  $10  will  be  spent  simply  to  offset 
the  effects  of  inflation. 

Since  the  3 -year  period  of  1967-59,  the 
base  period  used  by  the  n.S.  Oovemment  for 
Its  price  indexes,  the  average  school  district 
has  Increased  its  per  pupU  expenditures  by 
36  percent,  or  $84.  However,  only  $41  of 
this  sum  has  gone  for  educational  Improve- 
ment; the  other  $53  has  been  spent  to  off- 
set inflation. 

These  axe  some  of  the  statistics  reported 
in  the  1963-64  Cost  of  Education  Index  pub- 
lished in  the  January  issue  of  School  Man- 
agement magazine. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  publication  serv- 
ing public  school  administrators.  School 
Management  produces  this  nationally  recog- 
nized g^uide  to  school  fln&nclal  planning  each 
year.  It  Is  directed  by  Dr.  Orlando  F.  Pumo. 
director  of  research  f<x'  the  Baltimore  City 
Schools. 

Dr.  Pumo  estimates  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  will  spend  a 
total  of  $20,260  million  for  the  ciirrent  school 
year.  Including  the  cost  of  providing  school 
transportation,  building  and  equipping  new 
schools  and  pajrlng  off  school  debts. 

The  average  cost  of  providing  bus  trans- 
portation, per  student,  will  be  $16,  and 
school  districts  will  spend  $47  per  student 
for  new  school  construction.  Including  addi- 
tions and  modernizations,  for  the  current 
September  through  June  school  year. 
(These  costs  are  in  addition  to  average  $362 
per  pupil  expenditure.)  The  magazine  uses 
a  standard  pupU  unit  for  its  computations, 
taking  Into  account  the  different  costs  of 
schooling  elementary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents. 
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School  debts,  mostly  long-term  bonds  for 
school  construction,  totalled  $388  per  stu- 
dent, in  the  average  school  district  as  of 
September  1,  1863.  Almost  10  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  country  were  in  debt 
$1,000  for  each  pupU  enrolled. 

Again,  as  in  past  years,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  spending  the  most  per  pupU,  $482, 
about  43  percent  above  the  national  average. 
The  second  highest  spending  region  was  the 
west  coast,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  with  an  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  $380,  11  percent  above 
the  national  average. 

Only  one  of  the  Nation's  nine  geographic 


areas  spent  less  this  year  than  during  last 
year.  This  was  the  South  Central  region  of 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Average  per  pupil  expenditures  were 
$200  versus  $304  last  year.  Again,  as  last 
year,  this  was  the  lowest  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  any  region. 

A  reglon-by-region  comparison  of  per 
pupU  expenditures  during  the  last  2  years 
shows  the  following: 

TKARLT    COMPXRISON    CHART 

On  a  reglon-by-reglon  basis,  the  Cost  of 
Education  Index  shows  the  following  com- 
parison between  per  pupil  expenditures  for 
1963-64  and  last  year: 


Region 


School  year 


1963-64 


1962-63 


Not 
lncrca,'« 


Middle  Atlantic  (New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania) 

West  coast  (CaUfomia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Hawaii,  Alaska) 

New  Eneland  (New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
MaaBactmsetts,  Connecticut). 

Mountain  States  (Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Nevada) 

Midwestern  States  (Ohio,  Michigan,  niinols,  Indiana,  Wtoconsin) 

Plains  States  (Tows,  Minnesota,  Mlssoorl,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Sooth  Dakota) 

Southwestern  States  (IxHiisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas) 

Sontbeastem  Sutea  (Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia)  

South  Central  States  (Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky).. 

National  average,  all  States 


(482 
390 

367 

371 
376 

380 
278 


252 
200 
3fi2 


$469 
382 

367 

347 
345 

323 

271 


240 
204 
335 


Percent 

2.8 
2.1 

2.8 

6.9 
9.0 

8  4 

2.6 


5.0 

'  (2.0) 

5.1 


I  Decrease. 

The  continued  low  state  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries was  one  of  the  major  points  high- 
lighted by  the  Cost  of  Education  Index. 

According  to  the  magazine,  the  average 
starting  salary  for  a  teacher  with  a  college 
degree  but  without  experience  is  $4,000. 
Teachers  on  the  west  coast  can  expect  to 
start  in  at  about  $5,0(X),  while  those  In  the 
South  will  receive  a  salary  of  about  $4,000. 

The  average  teacher  will  earn  $6,887  this 
year.  This  Is  an  increase  of  34.7  percent  since 
1857-68.  Since  inflation  has  taken  a  22.6 
percent  bit,  the  real  increase  Is  less  than  $100 
per  man. 

The  average  maximum  salary  for  a  class- 
room teacher,  no  matter  how  much  educa- 
tion or  experience  he  or  she  has,  is  $7,307. 
Only  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  schpol  dis- 
tricts have  salary  scales  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  classroom  teachers  to  earn  more 
than  $8,600. 

Commenting  on  the  current  state  of  teach- 
ers' salaries,  Paul  Abramson,  editor  of  School 
Management,  said,  "Compared  with  the 
starting  salaries  of  college  graduates  in  in- 
dustry, business,  and  government,  the  start- 
ing salaries  of  teachers  are  not  drastically 
low.  It  is  only  in  the  long  term  that  the 
salary  scales  are  tragically  out  of  line. 

"After  14  years  of  teaching,  the  average 
classroom  teacher  can  expect  to  earn  $7300. 
In  the  South,  he  would  earn  $0,000. 

"Compare  this  with  the  wage  scale  of  ad- 
vertising copywriters,  mlssUe  engineers,  or 
senior  g^bage  men.  Is  it  any  wonder  that, 
after  a  few  years,  the  bright,  ambitious  young 
teachers,  our  Nation's  most  important  re- 
source for  educating  future  generations,  turn 
to  more  lucrative  areas  to  earn  a  living  to 
support  their  families?" 


State  Department  Contiiiaes  To  Ignore 
Commnnist  Goal  at  Africa  Slowly  Slip$ 
Behind  tiie  Iron  Oirtain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Zanzibar  is 
fast  becoming  the  Cuba  of  Africa.  While 
the  apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  Communists  are 
not  responsible  for  the  current  uprisings 
in  Africa,  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
leader  of  the  revolution  in  Zanzibar  is  a 
self -avowed  Communist  who  was  trained 
in  Cuba  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  ter- 
ror in  Zanzibar  and  for  seizing  control 
of  that  island. 

Dr.  Robert  Morris,  writer,  lecturer,  and 
longtime  authority  on  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  points  out  some  pertinent 
facts  in  his  newspaper  column  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1964,  "And  Now  Zanzibar." 

Dr.  l^orrls'  column  follows: 
And  Now  Zanzibar 
(By  Robert  Morris) 

Field  Marshal  Jotm  Ok^o,  new  dictator 
of  the  "Peoples  Republic  of  Zanzibar,"  has 
declared  that  he  agrees  with  Khrushchev 
that  "capitalism,  colonialism,  and  Impertal- 
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ism  should  be  burled."  He  Is  quoted  as 
saying  "the  grave  Is  ready  for  them."  Ob- 
viously, another  Soviet  satellite  is  being  set 
up  in  the  strategic  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba. 

Zanzibar,  the  103d  nation  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
equal  to  the  United  States,  Is  made  up  of 
the  former  British  Island  of  Zanzibar  with 
an  area  of  640  square  miles,  and  Pemba,  to 
the  north,  with  an  Uisular  area  of  380  miles. 
The  p>opulatlon  is  about  300,000.  Zanzibar 
Is  only  23  miles  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  most  strategically  located,  flanking 
the  heavily  traversed  water  route  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  the  Oulf  of  Aden  that  leads 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal. 

Zanzibar  has  properly  been  called  the 
Cuba  of  Africa,  and  we  can  expect  that  the 
Communists  will  e*^n  it  in  the  fashion  of 
Pldel  Castro's  bastion.  Any  geopolltician 
can  look  at  a  map  of  the  world  and  see  what 
Khnishchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung  are  doing. 
The  great  Communist  strides  in  Yemen, 
Somalia,  and  now  Zanzibar,  put  in  bold 
relief  the  program  of  conquest  being  exe- 
cuted. Not  only  are  the  strategic  waterways 
and  airstrips  being  taken  over  but  Africa 
is  being  set  for  conquest  from  east  to  west 
so  that  the  distances  that  proved  such  a 
hindrance  for  the  Soviets  in  their  Congo 
operation  will  be  eliminated. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  the  drift  of 
strategic  Algeria  and  Ghana  to  Soviet 
hegemony  became  more  pronounced.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Soviet  con- 
quest of  continental  Africa  calls  for  grad- 
ualism. The  West  is  to  be  driven  out,  the 
nationalist  movements  that  create  the 
vacuiun  are  to  be  Infiltrated,  but  the  fangs 
of  conquest  are  to  be  concealed  as  much  as 
possible.  Hence.  Khrushchev  c&n  work 
things  so  that  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations  finances  the  transition. 
This  is  also  true  In  such  places  as  the  French 
Congo,  in  Mall,  and  In  Guinea. 

Part  of  this  picture,  too,  is  the  once  beau- 
tiful and  prosperous  Belgian  Congo,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  shambles  by  U  Thant 
and  by  Harlan  Cleveland  and  Jessie  Mc- 
Knlght,  of  the  State  Department.  It  was 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  we 
heard  from  these  international  politicians 
that  the  revenue  from  Katanga  had  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Central  Government 
of  the  Congo  to  reduce  the  gaping  deficit  that 
the  U.N.-ruled  L6opoldvllle  was  creating. 
Under  U  Thant,  the  capital  has  been  reduced 
to  chaos. 

Then  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
that  was  brought  into  being  to  save  "suceed- 
Ing  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 
resorted  to  cruel  and  sanguinary  war  to 
force  Katanga  under  the  domination  of  the 
central  government.  Instead  of  adding  the 
revenue  of  free-enterprise  Katanga  to 
litopoldvllle,  U  Thant  simply  subjugated 
Katanga,  added  to  the  overall  deficit  and 
spread  chaos  where  order  had  prevailed. 
Yet  he  continues  to  receive  the  plaudits  of 
the  civilized  world. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  fCH^unate  for  Western  civiliza- 
tion that  Africans  do  not  readUy  adapt 
themselves  to  ccMnmunlsm.  Under  the 
euphemism  of  "decolcmlalizatlon,"  U  Thant, 
Khrushchev,  and  Harlan  Cleveland  have  set 
In  motion  forces  that  are  pushing  strategic 
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ciety— are  learning  new  skills.  Including  the 
most  vital  one  of  belonging. 

Children  of  40  and  50  IQ's  are  learning 
their  alphabet  and  for  them,  such  dUIlcult 
and  satisfying  techniques  as  bow  to  dial  and 
speak  (XI  a  telephone.  Youngsters  of  00  and 
70  IQ's  are  learning  valuable  trade  skills  that 
will  enable  them  to  earn  a  respectable  liv- 
ing— the  green  thumb  of  a  nurseryman,  the 
creative  art  of  mosaic  tablemaklng.  bicycle 
repairing,  electric  wiring,  the  making  of  alu- 
minum storm  windows,  poultry  raising,  truck 
farming,  a^niTwa-i  husbfkndry,  and  even  such 
cerebral  tasks  as  operating  an  automated 
banking  machine.  Learning  the  tasks  others 
take  for  granted,  such  as  how  to  wait  on 
tables,  house  painting,  and  how  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful gas  station  attendant.  op>en  entire 
new  horizons  to  the  mentally  handicapped. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  mental  re- 
tardation is  best  Illustrated  by  two  statistics : 
the  retarded  and  their  families  add  up  to 
some  10  percent  of  the  entire  American  popu- 
lation; and  128.000  mentally  retarded  Infants 
are  bom  each  year — one  every  6  minutes. 
Retardation  strikes  families  randomly:  1 
in  every  4  cases  is  the  result  of  known 
brain  damage,  whether  caused  by  infectious 
childhood  diseases,  or  Infection  of  a  mother 
diulng  pregnancy.  Authorities  believe  the 
remainder  of  the  cases  may  be  caused  by 
peycbologlcal  situations,  neglect,  and  other 
causes  that  research  Is  only  beginning  to 
uncover. 

BIO  STTTMBLING  BLOCK 

A  large  stumbling  block  to  any  concerted 
public  effort  toward  meeting  the  problem  has 
been  the  widespread  confusion  of  mental  re- 
tardation with  mental  Illness.  Actually,  the 
vast  majority  at  the  mentally  retarded  are 
not  mentally  111.  Their  affliction  Is  simply 
that  they  lag  behind  the  normal  In  develop- 
ment of  their  mental  and  physical  processes. 
While  they  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  in  the 
race  with  the  rest  of  the  normal  population, 
placed  In  a  situation  they  can  cope  with, 
they  can  live  relatively  normal  lives  while 
making  useful  contributions  to  society  and 
retaining  dignity  as  human  beings. 

Mental  retardation  has  been  with  us  ever 
siiice  the  Nation's  founding,  but  only  re- 
cently— as  exemplified  by  the  »631  million 
worth  of  legislation  passed  last  year — have 
we  began  serious  Investigation  and  attack. 
One  of  the  most  significant  postwar  contri- 
butions was  the  creation,  in  1946,  of  the 
Joeeph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation — a  me- 
morial to  the  late  President's  brother.  Lt. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  In  an 
air  attack  on  a  German  rocket  Installation. 
Since  then,  the  fotindaUon  has  distributed 
more  than  $16,600,000  to  14  new  institutions 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  Including  hospitals,  resi- 
dential facilities,  day  care  centers,  and  vari- 
ous research  projects  at  such  leading  Institu- 
tions as  Johns  Hopkins.  Harvard.  Stanford, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addi- 
tion. It  founded  Kennedy  Child  Study  Cen- 
ters In  New  York,  Washington,  DC,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  Hanover,  Mass.,  and  Pallas 
Park  near  Chicago.  Senator  Ebwaso  M.  Kbn- 
NEDT  is  president  of  the  foundation  and 
Sargent  Shrtver  and  his  wife  (the  former 
Eunice  Kennedy)  administer  it 

FSOGJOBS  ACCELEXATINC 

In  recent  years,  the  progress  has  been  ac- 
celerating, especially  since  October  1961  when 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  appointed  a  Presi- 
dential Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  whose 
basic  recommendations  are  now  being  im- 
plemented. These  Include  research  into  the 
cause  and  care  of  retardation;  preventive 
health  measures  tor  pregnant  women  and 
newborn  Infanta,  especially  the  susceptible 
premature:  special  educational  programs  in 
regular  schools,  and  a  new  legal  concept  fcH- 
the  retarded  which  will  safeguard  their  civil 
Ubertles. 


In  the  field  of  medical  research,  which 
the  Kennedy  Foundation  and  the  new  Fed- 
eral programs  support,  science  has  made 
breakthroughs  In  early  diagnosis  of  the  re- 
taded.  in  surgery,  diet,  and  other  factors. 

In  education,  great  strides  have  been  made 
for  the  retarded  child  who  lives  at  home. 
Today,  more  than  S,&00  public  school  dls- 
trlcU  have  special  classes  for  the  retarded; 
however,  the  present  staff  of  20,000  special 
teachers  Is  less  than  half  of  those  needed. 
Some  State  governments  have  set  up  spe- 
cial departments  concerned  with  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  retarded,  but  as  of  today,  their 
vocational  agencies  help  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  In  need. 

What  has  this  effort  meant  for  the  re- 
tarded person  and  his  family?  It  means  that 
he  is  increasingly  being  able  to  take  a  produc- 
tive part  In  society  and  that  expert  profes- 
sional advice  and  assistance  Is  becoming 
more  available  to  his  family. 

Sargent  Shrlver  has  said  that  by  the  end 
of  1964: 

At  least  10  new  major  mental  retardation 
centers  will  be  located  In  the  United  States. 

At  least  20  great  universities  will  have  af- 
filiated with  them  new  mental  and  physical 
service  centers  for  the  retarded. 

All  50  States  will  put  into  motion  new 
plans  for  the  comprehensive  care  of  parents 
and  children. 

Everywhere  there  will  be  dramatic  In- 
creases In  the  vocational  training  and  phys- 
ical rehabilitation  of  mental  retardation 
victims. 

To  honor  the  outstanding  men  who  have 
made  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ments In  the  field,  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
Jr.,  Foundation  established  the  "Raphael" 
Awards  In  1962.  These  are  beautiful  crystal 
trophies  carrying  the  Image  of  the  Seraph 
Raphael,  the  angel  of  healing,  and  substan- 
tial cash  grants  to  help  the  awardees  carry 
on  their  work. 

OLASS  AWAKO 

This  year,  on  February  6,  at  a  dinner  to 
be  held  at  the  Americana  Hotel  In  New  York, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  give  the 
sculptured  glass  award  to  six  outstanding 
men  who  have  brought  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem somewhat  closer. 

In  accepting  the  Invitation  to  preside  at 
the  awards  dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  conunented 
on  the  "great  pioneering"  Job  done  under 
President  Kennedy's  administration  In  devel- 
oping for  the  first  time  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory a  national  program  to  combat  retarda- 
Uon. 

'This  program  will  In  due  course  affect 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans," President  Johnson  said.  "I'm  proud 
to  be  associated  with  this  venture  for  all  the 
American  people." 

The  honored  winners  of  the  1963  Kennedy 
Foundation  Awards  are : 

Dr.  Grover  Francis  Powers,  professor  emer- 
Itiis  of  pediatrics  at  Yale  University;  Dr. 
Lionel  S.  Penrose,  professor  of  eugenics  at 
University  College  In  London;  Dr.  Robert  P. 
L.  Lafon,  professor  of  neuropsychiatry.  Uni- 
versity of  MontpelUer,  France;  U.S.  Senator 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama;  Bert  T.  Combs,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Kentucky;  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  next  decade  will  undoubtedly  see  nu- 
merous innovations  that  will  offer  hope — and 
more — to  the  retarded  and  their  families.  As 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  espe- 
cially interested  In  the  subject,  said: 
"Throughout  the  Nation,  there  is  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  enormous  waste  of 
human  resources  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  that  can  fiow  from  better  care 
and  treatment  of  the  retarded.  All  levels  of 
State  and  Federal  Government  and  many 
voluntary  organizations  are  today  nmklng 
their  common  cause  new  hope  for  the  men- 
tally retarded." 
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Are  dM  liberal  Economists  Orcrlooldaf 
SoBctUaf  ? — By  Manice  H.  Staat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  ronarks  in  the 
RacoRO.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  excerpts 
from  a  recent  address  by  Mr,  Maurice  H. 
Stans. 

Mr.  Stans  was  a  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  during  \the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and,  as  such,  he 
served  the  American  people  in  an  able, 
statesmanlike  manner. 

In  this  speech  Mr.  Stans  specifically 
points  out  that  constant  Federal  deficits 
like  ours  bring  only  spirallng  living  costs 
to  the  people  and  Federal  economic  ruin 
In  Its  wake.  At  the  request  of  the  Re- 
publican House  budget-cutting  task 
force.  Mr.  Stans  came  to  Washington 
early  In  the  last  session  and  greatly 
assisted  us  in  cutting  the  1964  fiscal  year 
budget  $7^  billion. 

His  speech,  which  should  be  read  by 
every  American  citizen,  follows: 

AXX     TRZ     LlBDlAI.     ECONOimSTB     OVERLOOKINO 
SOMETHINO? 

(By  Maurice  H.  Stans) 
rNTaoDucnoN 

The  practice  of  challenging  accepted  be- 
liefs po^neates  the  doctrines  of  our  own 
Government,  too.  What  has  survived  for 
centxirles  or  decades  as  a  pillar  of  one  of  our 
institutions  may  be  decried  today  by  advo- 
cates of  change  as  an  outmoded  antiquity  or 
a  myth  carried  over  from  a  dark  age. 

KXPISIMENTATION   IN    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

There  is.  In  fact,  under  way  In  our  seat  of 
Government  the  biggest  economic  experi- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  each  of  us  understand  clearly  what 
It  Is  and  what  It  seeks  to  achieve,  and  what 
risks  are  Involved,  for  our  personal  fortunes 
and  our  national  future  are  at  stake  on  the 
outcome. 

The  national  economic  policy  which  is  now 
so  aggressively  being  tested  is  not  designed 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  momen- 
tary difficulty.  It  Is  an  avowed  way  of  life, 
tf  It  succeeds,  it  will  be  a  major  tiirning 
point  In  the  economics  of  government.  His- 
torians will  record  It  as  a  complete  reversal 
In  direction  In  the  science  of  political  man- 
agement. If  it  fails,  it  will  be  an  equally 
hlstcM-lc  event  that  may  forever  shatter  the 
strength  of  our  free  democratic  processes. 

WHAT     IS     A     LIBERAL     XCONOMIST? 

These  wide-scale  economic  experiments  are 
the  brainchildren  of  a  present  generation  of 
liberal  economists  holding  considerable  infiu- 
ence  in  Government  affairs.  They  do  not 
comprise  a  compact  group,  and  their  Ideas  are 
not  uniform,  but  in  general  they  endorse  and 
support  these  propositions  of  governmental 
economics : 

1.  That  a  government  can  spend  a  nation 
into  prosperity  and  thereby  assure  full  em- 
ployment of  manpower  and  resources — a 
process  of  pump  priming  the  econcxny 
through  planned  deficits; 

2.  That  a  limited  amount  of  Inflation  Is 
good  for  the  country — or  at  least  does  no 
harm; 

3.  That  national  budgets  can  be  based  on 
compensatory  fiscal  policy — hopefully,  a  bal- 


ancing of  Income  and  outgo  over  a  ey«le 
period; 

4.  That  a  tax  eut.  when  a  deficit  exists. 
wUl  stimulate  the  eoonany  and  thereby  en- 
hance totel  revenues — enough  to  achieve 
future  surpluses; 

6.  That  the  national  debt  need  never  be 
reduced— and  should,  in  fact,  be  Increased 
as  the  national  output  grows. 

Behind  the  principles  is  the  cwifident 
belief  that  the  future  of  a  nation  can  be 
successfully  assured  only  through  closely  de- 
signed economic  blueprints,  enforced  by  a 
system  of  central  ocmtrol  valves  that  regulate 
the  economic  stream  to  accomplish  desired 
social  objectives.  In  short.  Government 
should  Intervene  more  in  economic  planning 
and  management.  Only  then  can  we  gain  a 
satisfactory  annual  rate  of  growth  and  a  suit- 
able level  of  Uvlng. 

All  this  is  usuaUy  described  as  the  "new 
economics."  To  the  advocates  of  these  pre- 
cepts, anything  else  U  an  lncantatl(m  froca 
the  fcxgotten  past,  an  ancient  cliche,  a  worn- 
out  tradition. 

QVXSTIONS  THET  POSE 

There  are  immediate  questions  that  these 
propositions  bring  to  mind : 

Can  a  government  deliberately  oeat  out  the 
long-accepted  tenet  that  to  be  financially 
strong  it  must  live  within  Its  Income? 

Will  unbridled  deficit  spending  really  pro- 
vide enough  steam  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles 
and  gaps  In  employment  of  manpower  and 
resources? 

To  what  extent  and  for  how  long  can  an- 
nual deficits  be  suffered  and  national  debt 
be  accumulated  without  Imposing  severe 
inflation,  with  its  consequent  loss  of  values 
and  of  security,  especially  hersh  for  those  on 
fixed  Incomes? 

Can  the  budget  really  be  balanced  over 
a  period  of  years  If  deliberate  deflcits  are 
undertaken  In  aome  of  th«n? 

Can  a  small  degree  of  Inflation  be  en- 
couraged without  serious  risk  that  it  will 
get  out  of  control? 

As  part  of  all  this,  how  safe  is  It  for  a 
government  to  offer  its  people  the  attractive 
carrot  of  sizable  tax  reduction  when  there 
Is  already  an  existing  substantial  gap  between 
revenues  and  expenses? 

It  does  not  suffice  to  answer  these  questions 
In  platitudes  or  generalities,  for  the  policies 
which  they  test  are  advanced  with  great 
fervor  by  their  advocates. 

THE   CASE   or   BRAZIL 

Jos*  Perelra,  down  In  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil, 
doesn't  know  much  about  the  theories  of 
economics.  Eixcefrt  for  the  complaints  he 
hears  from  his  fellow  workmen  in  the  glass 
factory  about  the  stupidity  of  the  politldans 
way  off  in  Brasilia,  he  doesnt  understand 
much  about  his  government's  affairs.  And 
he  wouldn't  recognize  a  fiscal  policy  at  any 
distance. 

But  Joe*  knows  some  things  about  his 
own  Income  and  outgo.  He  knows  that  when 
his  wife,  Maria,  goes  to  the  market  she  needs 
almost  twice  as  much  money  to  fill  her  bas- 
ket with  groceries  as  she  did  a  year  ago.  He 
knows  that  the  medicines  he  needs  when  the 
doctor  comes  are  10  times  as  expensive  as 
they  were  5  years  ago.  He  knows  that  the 
huaraches  that  cost  him  20  cruzeiros  in  1953 
have  gone  to  70  cruzerioe  in  1955  to  200 
cruzeiros  in  1960  to  1,100  cruzeiros  today. 

Joe*  has  had  Increases  in  his  pay  during 
all  this  time  but  they  never  seem  to  catch 
up.  What  good  is  a  60-percent  increase  in 
pay  when  living  costs  have  gone  up  76  per- 
cent since  the  last  one,  less  than  a  year  ago? 
ITiere  is  nothing  left  to  save  now,  and  the 
2,000  cruzeiros  he  put  away  in  the  big  bank 
for  a  nest  egg  10  years  ago  is  hardly  wcx-th 
going  after.  It  will  barely  pay  for  one  piano 
lesson  now  for  little  Marqulta,  and  he  and 
Maria  had  once  had  such  hope  that  some 
day  it  would  grow  to  buy  a  piano  for  her 
so  her  musical  talents  could  be  developed. 


IX)  Joe6,  his  meager  pay  must  be  spent 
quickly  befc««  it  loses  its  value,  saving  is 
TuelesB.  and  the  future  is  dark  and  fore- 
boding. 

There  are  aome  things  we  oould  tell  Jos* 
that  mie^t  make  him  understand  his  plight: 

1.  In  the  last  10  years  the  cruaeiro  has 
dropped  from  184  to  the  dollar  to  1.100  to 
the  dcdlar.  It  has  lost  more  than  98  percent 
of  its  buying  power. 

2.  In  the  same  period  the  Government  of 
BrazU  has  consistently  (^lerated  with  large 
deficits,  financed  with  borrowed  and  printed 
money.  Tbe  national  debt  is  astronomical 
and  foreign  obligations  cannot  be  met  even 
with  large  amounts  of  new  aid. 

3.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
spirallng.  It  increased  63  percent  in  1959, 
23  percent  In  1960,  43  percent  in  1961,  62  per- 
cent in  1962,  and  about  76  percent  in  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year. 

4.  Brazil  is  virtually  bankrupt.  It  cant 
pay  its  internal  or  external  debts.  Its  gold 
reserves  are  gtwe.  The  savings  of  the  people 
have  been  progressively  wiped  out.  Strikes 
are  rampant,  general  bank  dosiiigi  have  oc- 
curred, unrest  prevails,  martial  law  is  threat- 
ened, and  communism  is  readying  to  take 
over. 

The  successive  governments  of  Brazil  have 
been  following  exactly  the  same  new  eco- 
nomic philosophy  that  Is  being  urged  on  us 
today.  It  started  when  a  President  ot  the 
country  called  the  traditional  economics 
fuddy-duddy  and  set  out  to  use  deficits  and 
inflation  as  a  purposeful  economic  device. 
He  promised  60  years  of  progress  in  6.  But 
in  the  words  of  one  expert:  "He  achieved  40 
years  of  inflation  In  4.  Today,  the  only  thing 
behind  the  cruzeiro  is  the  printing  press. 
Fiscal  Irresponsibility  is  at  the  root  of  Brazil's 
present  problems." 

ELSEWHERE,    TOO 

Is  this  a  typical  case  or  is  it  unusual?  Does 
this  prove  that  our  present  fiscal  policies  will 
have  the  same  consequences? 

Perhaps  not,  standing  alone.  But  there 
are  other  places  we  can  look,  too,  for  evi- 
dence. Bolivia  and  Chile  have  had  equally 
large  budget  deflcits  and  equally  disastrous 
doses  of  inflation  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 
Argentina's  peso  has  declined  80  percent  in 
the  last  a  years.  Other  Latin  American 
coxin tries  have  suffered  in  lesser  degrees. 

France  has  had  an  increase  of  25  percent 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last  5  years.  In 
Italy  the  cost  of  living  will  be  up  10  percent 
or  more  this  year.  Denmark  and  Sweden  are 
fighting  inflationary  spirals.  Indonesia's 
money  has  fallen  in  value  50  percent  in  the 
past  year.  South  Korea's  inflation  this  year 
is  about  40  percent.  In  India  and  the 
Philippines,  a  rising  cost  of  living  is  bring- 
ing bitterness,  frustration,  and  insecurity. 

All  around  the  wwld  are  nations  strug- 
gling with  the  consequences  of  a  course  of 
deficit  spending,  increasing  debt.  Inflation, 
and  rising  costs.  Fiscal  irresponsibility  Is 
taking  its  toll  in  country  after  country.  In 
each  of  them  the  people  of  least  wealth,  like 
Jos*  Perelra  in  Brazil,  are  suffering  the  most. 
And  the  development  of  a  strong  middle 
class,  on  which  nations  must  depend  for 
political  and  economic  stability,  is  prevent- 
ed because  the  masses  are  unable  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  primitive  poverty. 

WHAT    IS   BEING    OVERLOOKED? 

Certainly  in  these  experiences,  and  many 
others  around  the  globe,  there  are  grounds 
for  doubting  the  optimistic  and  confident  as- 
surances of  the  liberal  economists.  The  evi- 
dence Is  that  they  may  well  be  overlooking 
CM-  minimizing  some  imposing  risks  involved 
in  their  propositions. 

Among  the  risks  of  the  new  economics  are 
these: 

1.  Hie  risk  at  failure — with  a  high  penalty 
in  accumulated  debt,  loss  of  value  of  our 
currency,  disastrous  inflation,  and  loss  of  our 
poeitloQ  of  world  leadership. 
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ifurpluses"?     Or  is  former 
rlg^t  in  saying   that 
our  grandchildren  in 
desires  of  today,"  and 
robbery  for  my  Oovem- 
pollcles  that  are  merely 
)rogressively  the  monetary 
I  received  my  anniilty 
get  doUarettee — wcs'th 
as  much   as  today's 


wben  : 
wou  d 
foirth 


Its  impact  on  today's  llv- 

's  debts  and  taxes  is  the 

weakening  the  national 

(Communism.     Khnishcbev 

that  he  will  "bury  us." 

right  into  his  hands  by 

policies  that  carry  such 

How  do  we  preserve  the 

strength  to  meet  emer- 

pursue  a  course  of 

of  Oovemment  by  credit 


resei  ve 
ccma  tantly 


successful  lue  of  the  new 

on  finding  a  delicate  thin 

(  that  nevertheless  does 

to  disaster.    No  country 

formula. 


or  snccxsa 

tdere  would  be  a  substantial 

society  If  the  new  economios 

our  country  for  a  time. 


Imagine  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
w(»'ld,  troubled  by  problems  of  meeting  the 
denuuids  of  their  peoples  and  of  facing  inter- 
national competition,  if  they  were  suddenly 
to  observe  that  the  United  States  had  found 
a  formula  for  success  and  growth,  and  that 
the  formula  involved  the  very  pleasant  medi- 
cine of  overspending  the  Government's  re- 
sources. Few  of  them  would  need  a  gold- 
plated  Invitation  to  follow  the  example. 
Moet  are  already  drinking  the  same  brew. 

THX  nSK   OF  DXSTaTJCnON   OF  Otni   NATIONAL 

srauT 

The  proponents  of  the  new  economics  spe- 
clflcally  deny  the  validity  of  the  American 
traditions.  They  characterize  our  national 
beliefs  In  frugality,  thrift,  and  self-respon- 
sibility as  archaic,  primitive,  and  Puritan. 
A  balanced  budget,  they  tell  us,  is  an  old 
cliche. 

But  these  roots  are  deep  in  American  his- 
tory. Our  country  was  founded  by  people 
who  left  troubled  European  societies  In  the 
hope  of  finding  personal  economic  and  po- 
litical freedoms.  They  constructed  here  a 
system  that  was  an  almost- perfect  blending 
of  the  instincts  that  motivate  the  human 
mind.  It  was  a  system  that  melded  the  In- 
born desires  for  equality  of  opportunity  and 
for  freedom  with  the  Inherent  traits  of  com- 
petitiveness and  acqxilsltlveneas.  The  Con- 
stitution they  provided  for  themselves 
achieved  a  near  zzxiracle  in  the  diffusion  of 
public  power.  It  was  a  Federal  structure 
that  distinctly  avoided  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. This  combination  of  free  enter- 
prise and  political  checks  and  balances  grew 
until  It  outproduced  every  other  form  of 
society. 

In  their  Government,  the  American  people 
adopted  a  principle  of  frugality  and  sought 
to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  debt.  This 
was  not  a  casual  policy.  It  was  expressed  as 
the  national  will  by  every  President  from 
Washington  to  Elsenhower.  And  it  was  ef- 
fectively carried  out  for  155  years  after  in- 
dependence. The  early  debt  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  paid  in  full  in  1834.  The  new 
debts  Incurred  in  later  wars  were  progres- 
sively reduced. 

Despite  the  massive  expenditures  of  World 
War  I,  the  national  debt  by  1930  had  been 
brought  down  to  a  mere  tl6  billion.  (It  Is 
only  since  then  that  we  have  defaulted  In  our 
direction:  since  1930  we  have  paid  our  bills 
only  six  times  and  have  added  to  the  debt  In 
the  other  28  fiscal  years.) 

This  tradition  of  thrift  In  Government  was 
paralleled  in  the  personal  lives  of  our  people. 
We  were  taught  to  be  thrifty,  to  be  self- 
reliant,  to  provide  for  our  future.  The  sav- 
ings of  Individuals  became  the  capital  that 
built  the  vast  industrial  complex  that  car- 
ried us  safely  through  our  wars  and  brought 
us  from  a  primitive  rural  economy  to  the 
world's  most  advanced.  Until  the  recent 
decades,  we  heard  no  economic  "principles" 
in  conflict  with  this  kind  of  progress. 

All  of  this  we  are  now  asked  to  abandon. 
All  of  this,  we  are  told.  Is  an  Illusion,  a  repe- 
tition of  stale  phrases,  an  Inheritance  of 
truism  and  stereotype,  a  hoary  tradition  to 
be  burled.  There  is  an  easier  way,  and  we 
have  missed  It  all  along. 

But  even  today,  after  ^  years  of  the  new 
economics,  the  American  people  haven't 
bought  It.  The  proof  is  that  in  every  straw 
poll  they  vote  against  accepting  a  tax  cut 
unless  the  budget  is  balanced  or  spending 
is  reduced.  They  suspect  the  proposition 
that  deficit-building  tax  reductions  will  In- 
sxire  prosperity;  if  that  were  a  magic  formula, 
they  wonder,  why  not  eliminate  all  taxes 
and  create  an  ever-prosperous  Utopia?  Of 
oourse,  they  want  to  see  taxes  lowered,  but 
they  know  it  would  be  conscienceless  to  do 
this  merely  by  postponing  the  load  to  an- 
other generation. 

The  new  economics  dismisses  all  this  as 
mythology.  It  asks  the  Nation  to  give  \\p 
Its  moral  legacy  from  the  past.  In  offering 
the  primrose  path.  It  risks  the  destruction  of 


the   American   spirit    that    built   American 
greatness. 

TBK  aiSK  OF  PKBSONAL  FSZXSOICS 

Perhaps  moet  serious  of  all,  the  liberal 
economists,  right  or  wrong,  are  risking  the 
loss  of  our  personal  freedoms  in  advancing 
their  new  policies.  Of  all  the  Instruments 
which  subvert  personal  freedoms.  Inflation 
Is  the  worst.  Millions  of  people  today  know 
this  lesson.  But  almost  as  bad  &re  the  con- 
trols that  would  be  necessary  to  hold  us  to- 
gether If  the  new  economics  became  the  new 
order. 

Where  does  the  new  economic  planning 
stop?  We  know  that  It  includes  deliberate 
expenditures  to  stir  up  the  economy,  that 
It  Includes  tax  cuts  regardless  of  deficits,  that 
It  Includes  artificially  supported  Interest 
rates,  that  It  Includes  a  growing  national 
debt,  and  that  it  includes  some  "acceptable" 
Inflation.  We  know  also  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  necessarily  involves  Government  in- 
fluence or  control  over  prices  or  wages,  ov«- 
conditions  of  work,  over  investment  and 
Investment  retiuns,  x>ver  business  policies 
and  practices,  over  the  flow  of  money  and 
credit,  and  over  economic  education.  And 
we  know  that  the  control  mechanisms  them- 
selves, and  the  bureaucracies  that  grow  to 
superintend  the  fiow  of  spending,  add  up 
to  ever-enlarging  Central  Oovemment,  with 
ever-enlarging  power  over  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  the  people. 

Certainly  not  all  Government  growth  or 
Government  control  Is  to  be  condemned. 
The  population  exploeion  and  an  accelerat- 
ing pace  of  existence  require  more  agencies 
to  protect  rights  and  balance  out  opportimi- 
tles.  National  defense  in  a  threatening 
world  requires  manpower  and  money.  These 
are  proper  Government  functions. 

But  where  is  the  limit  on  encroachment 
on  personal  freedoms?  Is  there  any  certain 
line  of  guarantee  against  undue  usurpation 
of  central  power? 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  of  the  last  30 
years  of  growing  Oovemment  gives  little 
comfort.  A  proliferation  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, bureaucracies,  and  controls  has  re- 
moved more  and  more  responsibility  from 
our  local  communities  to  Washington,  into 
the  hands  of  the  economic  and  social  plan- 
ners. And  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
are  satisfied. 

As  more  economic  decisions  are  made  In 
Washington  more  power  will  centralize  In 
the  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  Plans,  di- 
rectives, and  edicts  will  replace  the  composite 
dally  Judgments  of  millions  of  businessmen, 
shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  laborers  that  tra- 
ditionally have  guided  our  endeavors.  And 
more  and  more  our  free  market  system  will 
slip  away. 

If  OUT  Nation  were  to  worship  at  the  altar 
of  these  new  economic  gods,  it  would  risk 
the  personal  freedom  of  its  people.  That  has 
been  the  price  in  every  other  nation  that  has 
succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  the  easy 
economics. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  new  economic  theories 
have  the  attractions  of  promising  much,  pro- 
viding a  pleasant  euphoria  of  irresponsibil- 
ity, and  postponing  the  reckoning  to  another 
generation.  But  the  evidence  of  experience 
In  our  own  country  and  elsewhere  shows  they 
have  little  chance  of  success. 

The  case  for  the  "new  economics'  "has  never 
been  proved.  It  rests  on  a  sandy  foundation 
that  has  never.  In  history,  supported  a  na- 
tion's long-term  progress.  It  has  failed 
under  every  test.  It  is  failing  right  now  In 
Brazil  and  In  many  other  countries. 

Yes.  the  liberal  economists  are  overlooking 
some  things  in  advocating  this  coxirse.  They 
are  overlooking  the  likely  risks  of  failure  and 
Ita  disastrous  consequences.  They  are  over- 
looking the  intoxicating  pitfalls  of  tempo- 
rary success.  They  are  overlooking  the  deep- 
seated  beliefs  of  the  American  people  in  fis- 
cal Integrity,  both  in  government  and  In 
their  personal  affairs,   and  the  loss  of  na- 
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tlonal  character  that  will  ensue  If  these 
beliefs  are  brainwashed.  More  Importantly, 
they  are  overlooking  the  danger  that  by  pur- 
suing their  course  they  may  build  over  us  a 
dictatorship  of  economic  planners  and  of 
central  bureaucratic  government,  destroy  our 
freedoms,  and  make  us  easy  victims  of  com- 
munism. 

Well,  what's  the  alternative?  It's  not  so 
glamorous,  perhaps,  but  It's  built  for  endur- 
ance, for  security,  for  strength.  It  is  a  return 
to  first  beliefs  and  first  principles — a  recog- 
nition that  the  privilege  of  being  a  free 
people  involves  assmning  responsibilities. 
It  is  disciplined  government  which  doesn't 
consider  thrift  a  discredited  word.  It  is  gov- 
ernment that  can  recognize  danger  signs  and 
avoid  financial  brinkwalklng. 

It  Is  Oovemment  that  wont  get  In  the 
way  of  sound  eoonotnic  growth,  but  wUl 
achieve  it  by  encouraging  the  free  market 
system.  It  Is  Oovemment  tiutt  believes,  like 
Lincoln,  tSi&t  it  should  do  fOr  the  people 
only  those  things  that  they  cant  do  as  well 
for  themselves,  not  in  the  centralization  of 
all  problems  in  Washington.  It  is  Oovem- 
ment that  believes  In  aound  money,  that 
debts  must  be  paid,  that  the  budget  should 
be  balanced,  that  the  Public  Treasury  is  a 
trust,  that  rate  of  material  growth  is  less 
Important  than  sus'talned  strength  and  char- 
acter. 

There  la  still  time  for  the  American  people 
to  choose  one  way  or  another.  And  In  tha.t 
choice  this  is  important  to  remember:  While 
economic  soundness  by  itself  doesnt  guar- 
antee a  nation  greatness,  no  nation  has  ever 
been  great  without  it. 

Khrushchev  has  made  a  promise  to  this 
generation.  He  expects  us  to  fail  and  go 
down,  not  on  the  battlefield  but  through  ovu* 
own  weaknesses.  We  who  believe  in  the 
American  system  certainly  cannot  ignore  that 
prediction.  But  we  can — and  must — reafllrm 
our  own  values  and  find  the  discipline,  the 
dedication,  and  the  determination  that  free 
men  haw  always  hftd.  Then  and  only  then 
will  we  meet  our  reeponslbilltles  as  a  free 
people.  Then  and  only  then  will  we  achieve 
our  potential  for  national  growtli.  Tlien 
and  only  then  will  we  marshal  our  full  re- 
sources to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  Then 
and  only  then  will  we  prove  to  Khrushchev 
that,  when  all  is  counted,  our  system  is  the 
best. 


Minnesota  Swine  Prodncers  Object  to 
Imports 
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y,  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price- 
'  depressing  effects  of  a  continuing  in- 
crease In  the  levels  of  meat  imports  have 
been  the  concern  of  many  of  us  during 
the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  much 
talk  of  the  competition  from  the  imports 
of  beef  and  beef  products.  As  Is  true 
with  many  aspects  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  however,  policies  which  effect 
one  sector  have  their  ramifications  in 
other  areas,  and  now  I  have  received 
word  of  the  concern  in  the  swine  indus- 
try over  the  high  levels  of  imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Lyle  Lamphere,  chairman  ot  the 
Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Miimeeota 
Swine  Producers'  AssoclatioD,  be  iwbited 


in  the  Reooro  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
maiks.  Mr.  Lamphere's  letter  transmits 
a  resolutiOQ  adopted  at  the  Swine  Pro- 
ducers' Association  annual  meeting  ask- 
ing for  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  red 
meat  and  petitioning  that  no  further 
concessions  on  livestock  and  livestock 
products  be  granted  by  our  trade  nego- 
tiators at  the  Qeneva  trade  talks: 
Minnesota  Swink  Producers' 

Association, 
January  22,  1964. 
Hon.    Anchxb  Nxlskn, 
House  Office  BtUUUng, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAa  OoNGKESSMAN  Nelskn  :  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Swine  Producers' 
Association  held  in  Peters  Hall  Auditorium 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Thursday, 
January  16,  and  attended  by  approximately 
300  of  the  leading  commercial  and  purebred 
swine  producers  of  the  State,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Livestock  constitutes  the  largest  and  most 
important  segment  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  Current  high 
levels  of  lmp<nts  of  beef  and  lamb,  at  a  time 
when  our  domestic  production  of  red  meat 
Is  at  an  alltime  high  and  livestock  producers 
are  experiencing  severe  financial  losses  on 
their  operations,  and  also  at  a  time  when 
cold  storage  stocks  of  beef  and  pork  are  ex- 
cessive, are  exerting  an  extremely  adverse 
economic  impact  on  oxir  domestic  red  meat 
Industry. 

"Therefore,  we  respectfully  petition  the 
representatives  of  o\ir  Nation  at  the  Geneva 
trade  talks  that  no  further  tariff  concessions 
be  granted  on  livestock,  meat,  and  other 
livestock  products. 

"Further,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  Impose  quotas,  based 
on  moving  6-year  averages  of  red  meat  im- 
ports, and  after  such  quotas  are  exceeded, 
tariffs  on  such  Imports  should  be  substan- 
tially increased." 

We  respectfully  call  this  matter  to  yoxir 
attention  and  we  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
support  to  bring  some  protection  to  a  live- 
stock Industry  that  has  suffered  tremen- 
dously from  ever-increasing  competition 
from  the  importation  of  foreign  meats. 
Respectfully  yoim, 

Ltlz  Lamphebe, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 


President  Johnson's  Demand  for  Action 
in  State  of  Union  Address  Praised  in 
Editorial  bj  Boston  Globe 
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Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  address  to 
Congress  has  received  the  praise  and  ap- 
plause of  many  large  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  favorable 
editorials  was  published  by  the  Boston 
Globe  on  January  9,  1964,  and  signed  by 
the  famous  editorialist.  Uncle  Dudley. 
Under  permission  granted.  I  include  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Demand  for  Action," 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  : 
Dbkams  roB  AcnoiT 

Freaideiit  Jobnaon^  mother  was  not  only 
good  at  elocuttoi;  her  advloe  on  it  was  muoh 


sought  by  the  children  of  Johnson  City.  Had 
she  been  able  to  hear  her  son  deliver  his  first 
state  of  the  Union  address  Wednesday,  she 
would  have  applauded  it  as  much  as  Congress 
did. 

This  address,  one  of  the  briefest  in  years, 
was  not  only  eloquent;  it  reinforced  the  im- 
pressions of  energy,  determination,  and  po- 
litical skill  that  have  marked  the  President's 
course  since  he  assimied  ot^pe.  He  has  fo- 
cused national  attention  on  the  two  gravest 
problems  besetting  our  otherwise  thriving 
oovmtry  today :  live .  poverty  th&t  cripples 
the  lives  of  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  evil  of  race  discrim- 
ination which  deprives  millions  oif  citizens 
of  their  economic  political,  and  oorurtltu- 
tlonal  birthright. 

TbiB  is  an  election  year,  and  President 
Johnson  has  aj^lled  polite  but  maximum 
pressure  to  the  most  laggard  Federal  Legisia- 
t\ire  In  recent  memory.  That  point  came 
with  a  sharp  reminder  that  its  taaks  can  be 
completed  "before  summer"  If  It  can  find 
the  will. 

His  surprise  announcement  that  the 
budget  for  1965  will  be  set  at  but  $97.9  bil- 
lion, or  $500  million  below  the  figure  for  the 
curremt  fiscal  year,  should  help  weaken  tibe 
obstrucrUonistB  in  both  parties.  But  the  aa- 
slgnment  given  Capitol  Hill  nevertheleas  re- 
mains formidable. 

By  setting  February  1  as  the  deadline  for 
passage  of  the  $11  billion  tax  cut.  President 
Johnson  gives  this  measure  the  highest  pri- 
ority. It  also  occupies  a  central  role  In  his 
sweeping  plans  for  revltaUzation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Though  the  tax  cut  bill  was  stripi>ed  by 
the  House  of  the  long  overdue  reforms 
xu-ged  originally  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  has  been  properly  stlg^matized  as 
"a  rich  man's  tax  bill,"  President  John- 
son obviously  views  it  as  the  best  that  can 
be  had  now. 

ThB  President's  wide-ranging  program  for 
reducing  poverty,  like  most  other  items,  re- 
flects the  pattern  sketched  by  his  prede- 
oessor.  Mr.  Jobnson'H  oonunltment  to  end 
racial  discrimination  is  strooger  than  any 
he  has  hitherto  made. 

TTie  vigorous  approach  was  eq\ially  pres- 
ent in  the  President's  discussion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  pc^ciee,  and  In  his 
handling  of  the  problem  at  national  de- 
fense. Coupled  with  an  unqualified  pledge 
to  maintain  adequate  security,  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist  In  curb- 
ing the  nuclear  peril  by  reducing  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials  \iBed  for  war 
and  by  preparing  for  a  matohlng  reduction 
of  armament  at  the  forthcoming  Geneva 
conference. 

In  homekeeplng  matters  and  this  Nation's 
Interests  abroad,  this  was  a  strong,  construc- 
tive, and  hopeful  meosage.  Perhaps  not 
without  coincidence.  It  alao  spelled  out  a 
camptilgn  platform. 

Uncle  Dudley. 


Colamnist  Sajs  Goldwater's  Policy  Could 
Save  tibe  Nation 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  many  years  there  Is  a  strong 
and  refreshing  voice  In  the  land  calling 
attention  to  America's  greatness  and 
challenging  our  people  to  meet  the  prob- 
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lems  of  the  six  les  In  the  same  indomi- 
table spirit  wqlch  has  set  the  Amer- 
apart  through  the  last 
vtdee  Is  the  voice  of  Sen- 
ator Basst  OoiowATSs.  His  words  are 
stirring  words,  palling  Americans  to  ac- 
tion. 

Senator  QoLilwARa  is  reminding  us  of 
our  pride  as  Inflvlduals.  of  the  achieve- 


ments we  have 


made  as  a  nation.    He  is 


saying  things  t  tat  have  been  left  unsaid 
and  the  people  are  responding  in  great 
numbers. 

The  dlstlngiilshed  columnist,  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  recently  wrote  of  Barry 
QoLDWATn's  contribution  to  history  In 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 
.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear 
and  present  foreign  policy  problem  con- 
fronts our  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent unrest  in  Panama,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  crisis  has  prompted  a  profusion  of 
suggestions  on  how  best  the  United 
States  should  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  At  the  extremes,  we  are  urged 
to  boldly  put  down  any  resistance  to  our 
rights  or  supinely  yield  to  every  petty 
Panamlan  grievance,  be  it  real  or  ima- 
gined. Hopefully,  the  correct  course  of 
further  action  lies  somewhere  between 
these  proE>osals. 

Among  the  best  analyses  of  the  situa- 
tion it  has  been  my  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine is  an  editorial  expression  by  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni- 
cle. Editor  Clifford  E.  Carpenter  has 
drawn  on  liis  vast  reservoir  of  first-hand 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Panama 
and  other  Latin  American  countries  and 
provided  the  newspaper's  readers  with 
a  careful  critique  of  Panama,  past  and 
present. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  background  of  exten- 
sive travel  through  Central  and  South 
America  and  ills  wealth  of  personal  con- 
tact with  the  peoples  of  these  Latin 
American  nations  amply  qualify  him  to 
comment  on  the  matter  and  make  such 
comment  especially  valuable. 

I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  his  editorial 
from  the  Democrat  and  Clironicle  of 
Sunday,  January  26,  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Let's    Adopt   a  Panama    Posture    Basib   on 

HONESTT    AND    FaCTS 

The  truth  about  Panama  is  somewhere 
between  the  extremes  of  the  oratory  of  the 
jlngolsts  who  say  America  Is  101  percent 
right,  and  the  waUlng  of  the  soft-hearted 
and  soft-headed  among  us  who  say  we  are 
guilty  of  our  own  brand  of  lmi>erlalism. 

This  situation  is  not  nearly  as  complicated 
as  some  of  the  overnight  experts  say  It  Is. 

Let  us  back  track,  and  try  to  salvage  some 
truths  from  the  mess.  These  truths  help 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  President 
Johnson  Is  right  in  offering  to  sit  down  to 


a  "fuU  and  frank"  review  of  the  problem 
with  Panamanians,  yet  make  no  concessions 
whatsoever  at  this  time  to  any  Panamanian 
demands. 

It  was  a  bone-headed  stunt  by  wril-mean- 
ing  American  students  in  tbe  Canal  Zone — a 
form  of  nationalism — that  triggered  the  vio- 
lence. They  resented  a  1908  agreement  that 
the  United  States  and  Panamanian  flags 
should  be  flown  side  by  side  Inside  the 
zone,  and  hoisted  Old  Glory  only.  Pana- 
manian students  exploded,  Castro-trained 
Communist  agents  moved  In  quickly  to  keep 
the  trouble  boiling,  and  we  were  In  It  up 
to  our  necks. 

Also  it  should  be  conceded  that  there 
should  be  negotiations  (as  there  have  been 
In  the  past)  giving  Panamanians  more  of 
the  "take"  from  canal  revenue  when  this  is 
possible. 

And  perhaps  In  the  long  run,  when  the 
world  Is  In  a  more  peaceful  orbit,  some  form 
of  international  control  of  the  canal  may 
be  a  serious  dlsctisslon  point. 

Having  made  those  acknowledgements,  let 
115  look  at  sc«ne  grim  facts  •  •  •  and  facts 
they  are. 

The  United  States  has  twice  revised  the 
treaty  of  1903  In  Panama's  favor.  The  an- 
nual payments  to  Panama  have  moved  up- 
ward from  the  original  (250,000  to  91,930.000 
Added  to  the  latter  figure,  we  have  ceded  to 
Panama  property  worth  between  $20  and  930 
millions. 

Also  in  fiscal  1962  and  1983.  to  name  but 
the  last  2  years,  the  U.S.  assistance  program 
to  Panama  amounted  to  upward  of  $20  mil- 
lions In  technical  cooperation,  AID  loans, 
and  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams. 

In  1960  President  Elsenhower  approved  a 
nine-point  program  to  work  out  Improve- 
ments In  the  Canal  Zone,  a  project  later 
endorsed  by  President  Kennedy.  Panama 
couldn't  support  her  trade  deficit  without 
the  canal.  But  it  is  one  of  the  best  known 
open  secrets  of  tbe  Western  Hemisphere  that 
Peuiamantans  have  neglected  their  mineral 
resources  and  their  agriculture.  A  third  of 
the  population  of  1.1  million  lives  In  the 
cities  of  Pananui  and  Colon,  next  to  the 
canal. 

The  often-miserable  masses  of  Panama 
represent  a  condition  for  which  the  United 
States  takes  the  rap  unfairly.  Behind  the 
scenes  Is  the  same  condition  that  exists  in 
so  many  Latin  American  countries — a  little 
group  of  extremely  wealthy  and  powerful 
Panamanians  (guessed  at  no  more  than  50 
families)  who  for  practical  purxxxes  run  the 
country  like  a  feudal  fief. 

They  won't  believe  that  eventually  Com- 
munists will  smash  them  if  they  dont  adopt 
enlightened  practices;  they  ignore  any  ex- 
cept the  letkst  of  the  American  proddlngs  for 
reform;  they  make  the  United  States  the 
whipping  boy  Jpr  their  own  ambitions;  and 
they  have,  for  years,  nourished  unrest  by  re- 
peating the  cry  (which  they  acknowledge 
privately  Is  unsoiuid)  "We  are  entitled  to 
enough  from  the  canal  to  give  everybody  a 
better  standard  of  living  •  •  •  we  want 
more  of  what  is  ours." 

As  an  oligarchy  running  the  country,  these 
Pcmamanians  bottle  up  needed  legislation. 

The  editor  of  this  newspaper  while  In 
Panama  heard  the  chief  of  a  task  force  of 
geologists  from  an  American  university  say 
what  has  been  said  before  and  since. 
Panama  has  untapped  wealth  In  mineral  re- 
sources, and  no  effort  Is  made  to  reach  It. 

America  would  do  well  to  cease  both  Its 
angry  roaring  and  Its  soft-headed  weeping 
and  go  along  with  President  Johnson. 
Openly  negotiate  any  and  all  differences. 
Concede  nothing  untU  after  negotiations. 
This  is  the  course  of  piide  and  honesty,  not 
self-abnegation.  Uncle  Sam  should  be  pub- 
Ucly  sorry  for  what  he  does  that  Is  wrong; 
aiMl  publicly  unfUnchln^y  strong  when  he 
knows  he  Is  right. 
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Memorial  S«mee  for  tke  Loite  Prc$ideiit, 
JoIiB  F.  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or  pzHNSTi,vAanA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  two  eulogies  for  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  that  were  de- 
livered and  printed  in  the  20th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  shortly 
after  the  tragic  passing  of  our  President. 

The  November  28  Issue  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Union  Messenger,  published  In 
Homestead,  Pa.,  was  dedicated  to  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  editor,  Michael  Roman,  was  the 
author  of  the  eulogy  which  I  believe  ex- 
presses fully  the  innermost  feelings  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  community  and  their 
intent  to  carry  forward  the  ideals  of  our 
late  President. 

At  the  memorial  services  held  at  St. 
John's  Byzantine  Catholic  Cathedral  in 
Munhall,  Pa.,  on  November  25.  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  Basil  N.  Smochko, 
S.TU.,  delivered  a  noteworthy  review  of 
John  Kennedy's  life  and  his- contribu- 
tion— during  his  short  stay  In  this 
world — to  all  of  mankind  regardless  of 
color,  of  creed,  of  nationality.  His  words 
show  the  great  respect  and  great  love  the 
people  of  the  Byzantine  Catholic  com- 
munity have  for  John  Kennedy — and  for 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  by  their 
prayers  for  the  new  President  which  are 
offered  in  sincerity  and  high  esteem. 
Mat  Almiohtt  Qoo  GaAirr  PsxamiMT  John 

P.     KZNNXDT    ETZRNAI.    RXST    AND    BUSSfUI. 

Reposi 

(Text  of  eulogy  delivered  on  November  25, 
1963,  by  Very  Rev.  IConslgnor  BasU  N.  Smoch- 
ko. STD,  vicar  general  of  Pittsburgh  diocese.) 

My  dear  friends  In  Christ,  at  this  hour  of 
national  grief  over  the  tragic  death  of  our 
beloved  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
it  Is  beflttlng  to  draw  Inspiration  from  the 
words  at  our  Blessed  Savior,  when  He  said, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

John  P.  Kennsdy,  the  first  Catholic  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
go  down  In  history  as  the  peacemaker  of 
humanity.  In  the  acceptance  and  fulfUlment 
of  his  ofllcs  as  President,  he  molded  his  noble 
Ideals  of  faith  and  devotion  to  the  responsi- 
bility In  the  realization  of  openness  of  heart 
to  all  men  and  faced  the  Uls  of  the  world 
with  covurage  and  conviction. 

We  have  gathered  together  today  in  this 
cathedral  church  to  pay  homage  to  and  to 
offer  our  prayers  for  one  who  was  a  great 
American  and  world  leader,  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
And  President  In  a  certain  sense  embodies 
these  very  United  States  of  America  and  all 
Its  citizens  within  himself  and  any  harmful 
blow  to  that  President  cannot  help  but  af- 
fect each  and  every  American  as  well;  and 
because  of  the  position  of  this  coimtry  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  nations  throughout  the 
world,  such  a  tragic  blow  cannot  help  but 
have  its  effect  on  the  entire  world  as  well. 
This  Is  precisely  what  we  have  experienced 
during  the  pctst  4  days.  President  Kennedy's 
untimely  and  meaningless  assassination  has 


left  the  Unlt6d  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  a  state  of  shock  and  confusion.  So 
many  Americans  have  commented:  "I  Just 
can't  beUere  It."  How  can  America — so 
great,  rich,  wonderful,  the  envy  of  civiliza- 
tion— artlll  have  within  itself  a  streak  of  in- 
stabUlty  and  violence  capable  of  so  brutal 
an  action?  Our  hearts  today  bleed  vrlth 
sorrow  and  compassion  for  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
her  children  and  the  entire  Kennedy  family. 
Though  not  all  of  us  may  have  agreed 
with  all  of  his  political  proposals  or  ventvu-es, 
nevertheless,  we  respected  and  admired  our 
late  President  for  many  reasons,  among  them 
his  keen  intelligence,  his  remarkable  elo- 
quence, and  his  wit.  But  of  all  of  President 
Kennedy's  many  qualities,  there  were  three 
in  particular  which  enabled  him  to  win  the 
hearts  of  people  the  world  over.  The  first 
of  these  was  his  basic  openness  toward  peo- 
ple, which  indicated  not  merely  a  political 
politeness  but  rather  a  true  slno«1ty.  This 
openness  toward  others  was  not  limited  to 
national  and  wc^ld  leaders  nor  to  socialites, 
but  was  unselfishly  given  to  the  common 
man,  woman,  and  child  as  well.  He  was  a 
personable  President  and  he  will  long  be 
remembered  for  this  trait. 

Secondly,  President  Kennedy's  life  can  In- 
deed be  called  a  profile  In  courage.  His 
heroic  experiences  as  a  naval  officer,  the 
calmness  he  displayed  through  dangerous 
operations  In  hospitals,  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  faced  the  important  issues  at  his 
various  political  offices,  all  indicated  a  cour- 
age second  to  none.  In  the  end,  he  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  freedom  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded.  He  was  as  much  a 
martyr  to  his  country  as  any  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

And  finally.  President  Kennedy  was  a  man 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  his  country, 
and  his  family.  His  dedication  was  clearly 
exemplified  In  all  of  his  efforts  as  Representa- 
tive, Senator,  and  President.  His  untiring 
2!eel  for  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace  were 
completely  in  accord  with  what  our  late  and 
beloved  Holy  Father,  Pope  John  xxiii,  pre- 
sented In  his  two  social  encyclical  letters, 
entlUed  "Mother  and  Teacher"  (Mater  ©t 
Maglstra)  and  "Peace  on  Earth"  (Pacem  In 
Terrls).  The  year  1963  will  be  remembered 
in  history  for  the  loss  of  two  great  men,  who, 
although  they  have  left  this  world  physically, 
their  deeds  shine  as  guiding  stars  for  present 
and  future  generations — our  Holy  Father  of 
blessed  menKiry,  Pope  John  Xxm,  the  Pope 
of  goodness,  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  peace,  who  have  given  to  the  young 
and  old  a  refreshing  purposeness  of  life  and 
have  brought  Joy  and  dedication  to  the  lives 
of  men  In  this  atomic  and  space  age. 

The  similarity  of  the  ideals  of  these  two 
great  men  In  history  is  evident  from,  a  com- 
ment of  President  Kennedy  on  Pope  John's 
encyclical  "Pacem  In  Terrls,"  of  which  he 
said,  "This  document  clearly  shows  that  on 
the  basis  of  one  great  faith  and  Its  tradi- 
tions there  can  be  developed  a  council  on 
public  affairs  that  Is  of  value  to  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will.  As  a  Catholic,  I  am 
proud  of  it,  and  as  an  American,  I  have 
learned  from  It." 

This  example  of  dedication  the  tomb  can- 
not hide,  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  the  tomb 
cannot  hold  and  this  spirit  of  courageous 
responsibility,  which  our  late  President  in- 
stilled in  oiu-  age,  the  death  of  the  body 
cannot  suffocate.  May  we  all  Join  with  our 
gloriously  reigning  holy  father.  Pope  Patil 
VI.  who  said,  "We  pray  Ood  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  John  F.  Kennedy  may  assist  the  cause 
promoted  and  defended  by  him  for  the^ 
liberty  of  aU  peoples  and  peace  In  the  world." 
When  a  loved  one  dies,  we  can  turn  In  only 
one  direction  to  receive  the  consolation 
which  we  seek.  That  direction  Is  heaven- 
ward, in  the  Person  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Only  faith  and  trust  In  our  Personal,  Loving, 
and  Merciful  Father  can  soothe  our  sorrow 
and  give  mb  the  stabiUty  to  go  on.     In  the 


words  of  our  Divine  Saviour :  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life;  he  who  believes  in  me, 
even  If  he  die,  shall  live;  and  whoever  lives 
and  believes  in  me.  shaU  nevw  die."  (John 
11:25-26.)  And  the  book  of  tbe  Apocalypse 
tells  us  that  in  Heaven,  "Ood  will  virlpe  away 
every  tear  from  their  eyes.  And  death  shaU 
be  no  more;  neither  shall  there  be  mourn- 
ing, nor  crying,  nor  pain  anymore,  for  the 
.former  things  have  passed  away."  ApKXjalypse 
21 :4.)  May  Almighty  God  grant  to  President 
Kennedy  eternal  rest  and  p>eace. 

But,  my  dear  friends  In  Christ,  our  present 
sorrow  cannot  allow  us  to  stop;  we  mxist 
push  on.  Our  faith  and  tnist  that  Almighty 
God  continue  to  bless  and  guide  this  Na- 
tion must  be  combined  with  our  best  efforts 
as  responsible  citizens.  As  Pop>e  Paul  VI 
remarked  just  2  days  ago:  "We  deplore  with 
all  our  heart  this  event.  We  express  ths 
hope  that  the  death  of  this  great  statesman 
does  not  bring  harm  to  the  American  people 
but  reinfCM-ces  Its  moral  and  civU  sense  and 
strengthens  Its  sentiments  of  nobility  and 
concord."  America  needs  strong  leadership 
backed  by  a  strong  people.  Indeed,  we  must 
place  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  above  our 
position  and  personal  considerations  so  that 
we  may  give  our  loyal  su|^x>rt  to  our  new 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  he  under- 
takes the  tremendoiis  burdens  of  the  White 
House.  May  God  always  bless  him  and  guids 
him. 

In  conclvislon  in  behalf  of  our  beloved 
Bishop  Nicholas,  the  priests,  reUglous,  semi- 
narians, and  faithful  of  our  Eparchy  of  Pitts- 
burgh, we  fxiB-ess  to  Mrs.  John  Kennedy  and 
the  bereaved  famUy  at  the  President,  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  assure  them  of  our 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  hts  soul.  May  Al- 
mighty God  accept  the  soul  of  this  great 
peacemaker  into  His  Heavenly  Kingdom  and 
eternal  Joy. 


In  Remembrance  of  thi  Martyred  President 
OP  THK  Unitxd  States 

Like  all  loyal  Americans,  we  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Union  were  deeply  saddened  by  the 
assassination  of  our  beloved  President,  the 
Honorable  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  of  happy 
memory. 

We  were  saddened,  stunned,  and  perplexed 
because  our  young  and  vibrant  leader  was 
stricken  down  In  his  prime,  slain  by  a  coward- 
ly assassin  who  without  warning  swooped 
down  upon  hlaprey. 

Tes,  a  courageous  hero  who  miraculously 
escaped  death  In  World  War  II,  met  an  un- 
timely demise  whUe  receiving  the  plaudits  of 
his  fellow  countzymen. 

It  was  hard  to  believe,  to  comprehend,  but 
It  did  happen  and  he  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
reward. 

But  his  death  will  not  be  In  vain  If  we 
shaU  take  lessons  from  his  exemplary  life  as 
a  courageous  leader,  a  loyal  American,  a  loyal 
member  of  his  church,  a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  son. 

It  will  not  be  In  vain  If  we,  too,  learn  to 
bear  our  bxirdens  and  tragedies  in  such  ma- 
jestic fashion  as  did  his  falthfvU  wife  In 
these  recent  trying  daya 

Likewise,  his  death  will  not  be  in  vain  If 
we  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  the  leaders  of 
our  Nation  and  of  the  world  who — despite 
their  religious  and  political  beliefs — came  to 
pay  final  and  deserving  tribute  to  a  martyred 
President. 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day  we  should  also 
express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  allowing  us 
the  privilege,  even  though  It  was  brief,  of 
having  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  our  Presi- 
dent. We  should  also  dedicate  ourselves  to 
labor  unceasingly — as  he  did — for  a  stronger 
and  better  America  and  for  a  peaceful  wortd. 

It  Is  our  fervent  belief  that  we  can  show 
no  better  final  tribute  than  this. 

May  Almighty  God  comfort  the  bereaved 
and  may  He  grant  eternal  rest  and  blissful 
repose  to  our  departed  President. 
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Sam"  Award 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OI     COMWCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUS  B  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai ,  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  aero  I  was  privileged  to  read  the 
remarks  of  tlu  Oofyensor  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  HoD>rable  Endlcott  Peabody, 
delivered  to  t]  le  annual  dinner  of  the 
Touchdown  C  lub  of  Washington  in 
January. 

Governor  Peabody  made  a  most  elo- 
quent statemeit  in  recollection  of  the 
man  for  whoii  he  accepted  the  great 
"Mr.  Sam"  awt  rd  of  the  club.  That  man 
was  our  late  I  resident,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  and :  believe  it  fitting  that  the 
memories  whi<h  Governor  Peabody  re- 
called should  b !  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  they  may  )e  available  to  all. 

The  remaiks  follow : 
Rbicaxju  or  Ooi .  broicoTT  Pxaboot,  Aitnuai. 

AwAxos  Dunn  k  of  thk  Toxtchoowm  Clttb 

ov    WASHiironiH,    Satttxdat,    Jakuaxt    11, 

IBM 

It  U  with  tie  most  i»-ofouiid  sense  of 
humility  and  g!«Utude  that  I  accept  this 
trophy — ^the  "M  r.  Sam"  award  which  the 
Touchdown  du  >  bestows  posthumously  on 
our  late  beIoTe<  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Certainly  thei  e  has  never  been.  n<»'  ever 
will  be,  a  momt  nt  In  my  life  so  filled  with 
■srtnMw  and  prlf  e  as  when  this  trophy  rested 
In  my  hands  a  fe  ir  minutes  ago. 

It  was  a  mon  ent  filled  with  sadness  be- 
cause It  recalled  the  great  loss  we  have  suf- 
fered. John  Fit  sgerald  Kennedy  was  a  cou- 
rageous lettder  w  tiom  we  respected.  He  was  a 
vigorous  sportsn  lan  whom  we  admired.  He 
was  a  friend  wh  }m  we  loved,  and  we  would 
have  wished  htm  to  be  with  us  tonight. 

But  this  was  also  a  moment  filled  with 
pride — ^the  pride  that  wells  up  In  jovx  throat 
when  a  teammat  t  wins  a  laurel  well -deserved. 

X  will  take  thj  i  trophy  bfKsk  to  Maesachu- 
■etta.  back  to  tie  State  he  loved,  the  State 
of  which  he  sal(  — on  the  eve  of  his  inaugu- 
ratl<n  scarcely  I  years  ago:  "For  43  jrears 
*  *  *  whether  I  was  In  London,  Washington, 
the  Sonth  Padfi  ;  or  elsewhere  •  •  •  this  has 
been  my  home;  ind,  Ood  willing,  wherever  I 
serve,  this  shall :  emaln  my  home." 

I  am  here,  thi  n.  tonight  to  take  the  "Mr. 
Sam"  award  hoi  le  for  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. It  was  ]t  St  a  little  over  two  decades 
•go— In  1941 — ttiat  I  took  home  another 
trophy  from  th(  Touchdown  Club  banquet. 
It  was  the  Knu«  Rockne  Memorial  Trophy 
and  it  was  awar  led  to  me.  a  lineman  on  the 
Harvard  team.  I  believe  I  was  the  third 
recipient  of  thU  award. 

I  remember  I  flew  down  especially  for  the 
dinner  and  to  tccept  the  award.  What  a 
proud  nl^t  it  ras.  Mr.  Sam,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Ho\ise,  an<  I  Jos  MAamf ,  minority  lead- 
er, were  present,  along  with  many  football 
greats.  On  the  >lane  back  to  Boston,  I  held 
the  trophy  on  n  f  lap,  I  recall,  and  a  man  in 
the  seat  next  fai  me  started  a  conversation 
about  football,  t  Jid  about  sports  in  general. 
He  compllmentei  I  me  op  achieving  excellence 
in  athletic  prowess  and  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  stroE  g  body  to  support  a  vigorous 
mind  In  a  demo«  ratlc  society. 

He  told  me  tli  at  he  had  had  sons  at  Har- 
vard and  that  I  e  had  always  brought  them 
up  to  psirtlolpat  i  in   athletics  of  all  kinds. 

Oentlemen,  br  historic  coincidence,  this 
man  in  the  next  seat  that  night  in  1941  was 
Ainha— (lor  Jose  ph  P.  Kennedy. 


Now,  I  have  oome  to  Washington  again. 
to  the  Touchdown  Club  dinner — and  tomor- 
row I  will  take  this  trophy  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  It  will  rest  in  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Memorial  Library. 

There,  among  all  the  awards  and  honors 
bestowed  on  this  great  statesman  during  a 
full  lifetime,  the  "Mr.  Sam"  award  will  rest 
as  a  symbol  of  somethin^we  all  admired  so 
much  in  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy — his  en- 
thusiastic love  of  sports,  his  dedication  to 
the  vigorous  life,  his  unflagging  Interest  in 
the  health  and  fitness  of  all  his  fellow  citi- 
zens,  but.  most  particularly,  of  the  youth. 

Just  a  few  weeks  before  his  inauguration, 
before  he  ascended  to  what  he  called  "that 
high  and  lonely  office."  ovir  late,  beloved 
President  wrote  an  article  for  a  national 
magazine,  an  article  in  which  he  expressed 
in  clear  and  challenging  terms  a  new  stand- 
ard for  fitness  in  America. 

Tonight.  I  would  like  to  read  part  of  this 
article.  There  is  much  in  It  to  give  us 
thought  as  we  seek  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
He  wrote,  in  part: 

"The  physical  vigor  of  our  citizens  Is  one 
of  America's  moet  precious  resources.  If  we 
waste  and  neglect  this  resource,  if  we  allow 
it  to  dwindle  and  grow  soft,  then  we  will 
destroy  much  of  our  ability  to  meet  the 
.great  and  vital  challenges  which  confront 
our  people.  We  will  be  unable  to  realize 
our  full  potential  as  a  nation." 

"Physical  fitness,"  he  wrote,  "Is  not  only 
one  of  the  moet  important  keys  to  a  healthy 
body.  It  is  the  basis  of  dynamic  and  creative 
intellectual  activity. 

"The  relationship  between  the  soundness 
of  the  body  and  the  activities  of  the  mind 
Is  subtle  and  complex.  Much  is  not  yet  un- 
derstood. But  we  do  know  what  the  Greeks 
knew:  that  Intelligence  and  skill  can  only 
function  at  the  peak  of  their  capacity  when 
the  body  is  healthy  and  strong:  that  hardy 
spirits  and  tough  minds  usually  Inhabit 
strong  bodies. 

"In  this  sense,"  the  younR  Preeldent-elect 
states,  "physical  fitness  Is  the  basis  of  all 
the  activities  of  our  society." 

But  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not  let 
us  sink  Into  complacent  agreement  while  we 
waddled  from  the  dinner  table  to  the  tel- 
evision. He  challenged  us  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  of  our  society 
by  making  us  face  up  to  our  responsibility 
for  our  own  physical  fitness. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy — like  all  men 
who  love  the  sea — had  a  long  view  of  the 
horizon.  There  Is  in  his  words  a  sharp  sense 
of  the  future  as  he  writes : 

"We  do  not  live  in  a  regimented  society 
where  men  are  forced  to  live  their  lives  In 
the  Interests  of  the  state.  We  are.  e'l  of  us. 
as  free  to  direct  the  activities  of  our  bodies 
as  we  are  to  pursue  the  objects  of  our 
thought. 

"But  if  we  are  to  retain  this  freedom,  for 
ourselves  and  for  generations  yet  to  crane, 
then  we  must  be  willing  to  work  for  the  phy- 
sical toughness  on  which  the  courage  and 
intelligence  and  skill  of  man  so  largely 
depend. 

"All  of  us  must  consider  our  own  respon- 
sibilities for  the  physical  vigor  of  our  chil- 
dren and  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
our  conuniuiity. 

"We  do  not  want  our  children  to  become 
a  generation  of  spectators.  Rather,  we  want 
each  of  them  to  be  a  participant  In  the  vigor- 
ous life." 

Tonight,  the  Touchdown  Club  has  hon- 
ored the  man  who,  of  all  men  of  our  times. 
was  truly  and  completely  "a  participant  In 
the  vigorous  life." 

For  this  we  praise  him.  for  this  we  give  him 
the  victor's  greenest  laurel.  For  this,  above 
all,  we  love  him  for  the  example  he  has  set. 

We  beat  honor  his  memory  If  we  strive  as 
a  nation  to  follow  this  example 


January  28 

UnemploymcBt  Higk  bat  Jobs  Go  Bef  ging 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  lasaouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
unemplosrment,  myself  included,  have 
been  impressed  with  the  Job  demands 
which  appear  every  day  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  country.  The  curious  aspect 
of  unemployment  is  that  the  demand  for 
jobs  really  exceeds  the  supply.  The  pro- 
blem, therefore,  Is  not  one  of  quantity 
but  of  quality:  the  unemployed  simply 
do  not  have  Uie  necessary  skills  to  meet 
the  needs  of  employers. 

As  our  economy  becomes  more  complex, 
the  nature  of  jobs  changes,  the  func- 
tions of  workers  bec<xne  more  diversi- 
fied, old  skills  become  outmoded  and  new 
skills  are  required  to  perform  new  tasks. 
Retraining  of  workers  is  one  remedy 
and  in  recognition  of  this  Congress 
passed  the  1962  Federal  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  In  the 
January  6,  1964,  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  a  report  on  a  sig- 
nificant attempt  by  business,  labor.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  to  upgrade  the 
skill  of  the  labor  force.  Unemployed  per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  learn  needed 
trades  are  being  taught  by  qualified  In- 
structors, under  the  Training  Act,  so  that 
they  may  be  equii:H>ed  to  perform  needed 
services. 

Retraining  of  the  unemployed  makes 
both  economic  and  humanitarian  good 
.sense.  By  reducing  the  number  of  un- 
employed people  we  not  only  increase 
the  gross  national  product  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  public  welfare  expenses,  but 
we  also  restore  to  the  individual  his  in- 
herent human  dignity  and  pride  In  per- 
forming socially  valuable  fimctlons 
which  contribute  to  the  Common  good. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  fl,  1964) 
Training  Act  Ams  Statx  UNSKiLxny— CouasES 

StTBsmizED  BT  UmrxD  States  Won  Jobs  tor 

3.000 

(ByNaUlieJaffe) 

Twenty  unskilled,  unemployed  young  men 
will  start  learning  the  ho\ise-palnting  trade 
today  as  the  result  of  a  p»-actlcal  new  part- 
nership between  business  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Oovernments. 

The  first  year  of  that  partnership,  dating 
from  the  Federal  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1983,  brought  17  free 
training  courses  to  about  6,000  New  York- 
ers, most  of  them  in  the  city,  and  jobs  to 
nearly  3,000. 

The  development  of  today's  course  was 
typical.  Painters  discovered  they  needed 
helpers.  The  State  division  of  emplojmient. 
to  whom  the  painters  had  applied  for  help- 
ers, administers  the  99  million  appropriated 
under  the  Training  Act  for  the  State  last 
year.  Within  weeks,  the  new  course  was 
organized  to  reduce  further  the  number  of 
unskilled  unemployed,  as  well  as  to  fill  the 
painters'  vacancies. 

Ben  Oooper,  the  area  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, said  courses  were  organlBsd  only  for 
trades  where  there  is  a  damonatnttad  need 
for  trained  workers.    The  purpoM,  ba  nkU 
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is  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  who  are 
displaced  by  automation  or  consolidation, 
and  to  train  those  with  no  skills  at  all. 

HOW  rr  WORKS 

For  example,  elevator  operators  and  por- 
ters, displaced  by  large  cleaning  companies, 
would  be  qviallfied  for  the  20-week  course  in 
maintenance  mechanics. 

The  \uxskilled  might  take  the  28-week  ste- 
nographers' course,  the  40-week  program  for 
hospital  orderlies  or  the  meatcutters'  course. 
The  latter  was  organized  in  cooperation  with 
the  union  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Nassau. 

If  a  trainee  does  not  receive  \uiemploy- 
ment  Insurance,  he  is  paid  $38  a  week  as  head 
of  a  household.  Family  heads  under  21  years 
of  age,  if  trained  as  a  group,  receive  $19  a 
week.    The  painter  trainees  are  all  18  to  21. 

The  painter  training  consists  of  30  hours 
of  shop  and  class  work  a  week  for  6  weeks. 
Five  successive  sections  with  20  trainees  in 
each  class  will  meet  at  the  board  of  edu- 
cation's adult  training  center,  45  Rlvlngton 
Street,  where  most  of  the  other  courses  are 
given. 

The  trainees  enrolled  in  the  new  course 
are  mainly  high  school  dropouts  with  a  his- 
tory of  short-term  work  on  unskilled  jobs, 
Mr.  Cooper  said.  Those  interested  in  later 
sections  of  the  course  may  apply  at  one 
of  the  State's  employment  offices. 

Trainees  are  referred  to  the  employment 
offices  by  the  Youth  Employment  Service, 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  the  new  Job  Orienta- 
tion in  the  Neighborhoods  and  religious  and 
community  agencies. 

The  city  department  of  labor  announced 
last  month  that  it  had  requested  funds  for 
a  similar  program  under  the  Training  Act. 
Mr.  Cooper  said  the  State  expected  a  larger 
appropriation  for  its  program  next  year. 


Happy  Birtiiday,  Ben  Franklin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxufois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  r«narks, 
I  wish  to  call  the  M^nbers'  attention  to 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Rockford,  HI.,  newspaper,  the  Rock- 
ford  Morning  Star. 

This  editoAal  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  birth  date  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  statesmm,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Rockford  (111.)  Morning  Stsu*] 
Hafpt  Birthday,  Bkn  Frankun 

Today  is  Benjamin  Franklin's  birthday. 

Happy  birthday,  Ben. 

We're  sorry  that  you  were  accorded  such 
sorry  treatment  dviring  the  past  few  months, 
but  we  imagine  that  you  would  have  viewed 
the  entire  half-dollar  affair  with  wry  amuse- 
ment. 

Though  your  image  no  longer  wUl  ai^ear 
on  the  U.S.  60-cent  piece,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  forever  respect  your  memory. 

Your  accomplishments  can  never  be  erased 
from  history.  Politicians,  bowing  under  ex- 
treme pressures,  may  have  succeeded  in  rub- 
bing your  likeness  from  our  60-cent  pieces, 
but  no  one  In  any  high  place  in  government 
can  blot  out  the  role  you  played  in  the  found- 
ing of  this  Nation. 


Historians  have  called  you  one  of  the  first 
great  Americans.  Many  of  them  have  termed 
you  the  principal  founder  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it  today. 

Your  name  has  ever  been  synon3nnous  with 
American  liberty.  You  devoted  your  lifetime 
to  the  service  of  a  fledging  Nation  ready  to 
spread  its  wing^. 

It  was  youT  statesmanship  that  persuaded 
England  to  repeal  its  Stamp  Act  on  the  Amer- 
can  Colonies.  You  persuaded  France  to  help 
the  United  States  in  its  fight  for  independ- 
ence. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
you  were  one  of  its  signers.  Your  signature 
also  appears  on  the  Constitution  at  the 
United  States. 

Yoiu-  last  public  act  was  to  affix  yotir  sig^na- 
tiu-e  to  a  memorial  to  the  State  legislature 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery. 

We're  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  and  House  who 
today  rue  their  hasty  action  in  bumping  yoxu* 
likeness  off  the  American  half  dollar. 

We're  equally  siire  that  if  you  were  around 
today  you  wotild  brush  off  belated  apcdogiee. 

You  laid  no  claims  to  fame  and  sought  no 
public  accolade.  Your  chief  Interest  was  in 
forming  a  government  on  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

Yours  was  a  guiding  force  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal. 

Hai>py  birthday,  Ben.  You  were  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  great  Americans.  Every  citizen 
owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  You  will  never 
be  forgotten. 


An  Insurance  Ezecntive  Looks  at 
Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or   MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  statement  by  Michael  H. 
Levy,  president  of  the  Standard  Security 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Yoik  in  favor 
of  the  administration's  medicare  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Levy,  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  business  community,  states 
that: 

There  are  certain  problems  which  are 
either  too  complex  or  too  ^eat  for  solution 
by  anyone  or  anything  other  than  the  rep- 
resentative of  all  of  the  people — ^the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  why  I  am  In  favor  of 
medicare  under  social  security. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Levy's  statement 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us. 
The  statement  follows: 
Wht  I,  as  an  Insurance  Man,  Am  in  Favor 

OF  Medicare 
(Statement  by  Michael  H.  Levy,  president. 
Standard  Security  Life  Insxu-ance  Co.  of 
New  York  at  Mayor  Wagner's  public  hear- 
ing on  medicare,  January  18,  1964) 
Mayor  Wagner  and  all  of  you  who.  like 
myself,  are  Interested  in  one  of  the  major 
problems   of  senlcv   cltlaens.   the   life   and 
health  insurance  Indxutry  has  been  partic- 
ularly vocal  In  Its  opposition  to  wha.t  la 
popularly  known  aa  medicare.    By  medicare. 
I  am  referring  to  tha  financing  of  hoq>itaI 
care  within  tta«  framework  of  tha  old-age 
survivcMv  and  disability  Inauranca  system. 


I  am  one  of  a  very  minute  group  of  in- 
surance company  presidents  supporting  the 
social  security  medicare  approach.  I  do  so 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  humanitarian  approach  and. 
second,  the  business  approach. 

The  problem  v?ith  which  we  are  confronted 
is  a  problem  of  humanity  and  not  of  profits. 
The  primary  consideration  of  everyone  in 
this  situation  must  be  the  providing  of 
minimal  basic  hospital  care  to  the  senior 
citizens  whose  resources  are  inadequate.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  alternatives. 

One  is  to  provide  protection  through  the 
private  insurance  industry.  The  other  Is  to 
provide  it  through  the  Federal  or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Although  many  of  the  great  life 
and  casualty  companies  of  America  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  create  pedicles 
specifically  designed  for  the  ovc'-ee  group, 
approximately  8  million  in  that  group  remain 
uninsured  by  private  compwnlee  us  of  now. 
Evidently  the  few  dollars  of  monthly  premi- 
lun  required  are  more  than  those  people  can 
afford. 

Kerr-Mills  has  provided  an  unsatisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  because  only  four 
States  (Havrall,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Ncn^h  Dakota)  have  comprehensive  pro- 
grams. The  benefits  in  the  other  34  States 
and  the  4  other  Jurisdictions  where  the  pro- 
gram operates  has  been  poignantly  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Pat  McNamaka.  as  being  "either 
nominal,  inadequate,  or  nonexistent." 

If,  becaiise  of  lack  of  fimds,  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  from  the  private  companies. 
if  the  medical  assistance  to  the  aging  pro- 
gram has  proven  inadequate  or  inequitable, 
then  we  must  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  a  medicare  program  within  the 
framework  of  the  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insiu'ance  system — social  seciulty. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  ccMifreres  In  the 
industry  or  with  the  highly  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  claim 
that  medicare  under  social  security  would 
either  sign  the  death  knell  for  private  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  or  affect  either 
the  economy  or  well-being  at  the  insurance 
industry,  the  medical  profession,  or  the  in- 
surance-buying puMlc.  To  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that,  as  with  the  original  social  secu- 
rity concept  for  retirement,  the  providing  of 
basic  hospital  care  financed  under  a  social 
security  ssrstem  of  medicare  would  enable  the 
instuunce  industry  to  create  supplemental 
coverages  for  those  who  oould  afford  such, 
would  assure  hospitals  of  nonlndlgent  pa- 
tlento  and  guarantee  to  physicians  that  their 
patiente  would  be  able  to  pay  a  hoq)ital  bill. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues state  that  medicare  under  social  se- 
curity would  be  a  camel  with  his  nose  under 
the  tent  for  Federal  domination  of  the  in- 
surance Industry.  Realistically,  I  think  that* 
the  cam^  put  his  head  and  neck  under  the 
tent  years  ago  and,  frankly,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  that  hobgoblin.  Insofar  as  the  medical 
profession's  professed  fear  of  socialistic  medi- 
cine— several  rereadings  of  the  act  would 
seem  to  indicate  absolutely  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  indicate  the  validity  of  such  appre- 
hension. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  this  time  are  not  moving  toward 
socialized  medicine  In  the  United  States  or, 
for  that  matter,  socialization  of  the  insur- 
ance  industry. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  once  again 
emphasizing  my  preoccupation  with  the  need 
as  compcu^ed  to  the  method.  Millions  of 
people  need  some  kind  of  basic  hospitel  cov- 
erage. The  question  Is  how  best  to  give  it  to 
all  of  thetn.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  al- 
though many  desirable  choices  have  been  of- 
tend,  no  one  seems  to  conunand  enough 
backing  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to 
warrant  serious  consideration  and,  therefore, 
I  turn  to  what  seems  to  be  the  only  reason- 
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postscript  before  I  close.    The 
industry,  whether  through 
lndlvld\ial  companies  such 
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oC  companies  In  programs 
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Fletcher  suggested  that  some  type  of  dealgn 
or  flgxire  be  developed  to  give  oontlnulty  and 
Identity  to  any  printed  materials  that  the 
committee  released.  As  the  meeting  con- 
tinued Fletcher  sketched  on  bis  notepaper. 
and  before  the  meeting  was  over  Urble  had 
been  create<l. 

Urble  Is  a  friendly,  busy  appearing  IlUle  fel- 
low. His  coloring  Is  light  brown  with  yellow 
ear.  teeth,  tall  and  soles  of  feet.  He  has  big 
white  wide-awake  eyes  and  wears  a  white 
shirt  with  large  red  letters  UR  on  It.  His 
picture  Is  In  stores,  waiting  roonvs,  children's 
scrapbooks  and  homes  throughout  the  city. 
He's  on  billboards  and  on  TV  annotuiclng 
public  service  telecasts  relative  to  civic  Im- 
provement. 

Hoqulam  is  a  smaller  size  city  located  In 
Grays  Harbor  County  on  the  south  central 
coast  of  Washington.  Pounded  In  1889.  Ho- 
qulam grew  to  a  population  of  12.000  In  1920; 
however,  with  the  decline  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustries of  the  area,  population  decreased 
to  its  present-day  11.000 

About  5  years  ago  citizens  became  con- 
cerned that  the  city  was  increasingly  de- 
teriorating. Old  vacated  buildings  were  not 
being  reoccupled  or  rehabilitated.  Shoppers 
were  deserting  the.  old  rundown  downtown 
to  shop  outside  the  city  limits. 

In  1959  former  Mayor  Harry  Elway.  Jr., 
■  organized  a  Citizen's  Urban  Renewal  Com- 
mittee to  determine  what  could  be  done  to 
revitalize  the  bxislness  district  and  reverse 
the  trend  from  further  deterioration.  The 
citizen's  committee  took  a  serious  Interest 
In  their  assignment  and  within  2  years  had 
completely  reviewed  the  structural  condi- 
tions of  the  entire  city.  Findings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  city  council  recommending 
xu^ban  renewal  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict. A  market  analysis  survey  m.ide  by 
Fred  Darnell  Sc  Co.  of  Seattle  determined 
that  over  95  million  a  year  In  local  salaries 
is  being  8j>€nt  outside  Hoqulam.  His  opin- 
ion was  that  adequate  shopping  facilities 
would  correct  this. 

PTTBLIC     MEETINGS 

The  city  council  subn»ltted  application  lo 
the  HHFA  for  a  proposed  15-block  renewal 
project,  but  the  request  was  turned  back 
with  a  suggestion  that  It  be  resubmitted  on 
a  smaller  area.  Revised  application  was  pre- 
pared and  the  HHFA  In  July  of  1962  approved 
survey  and  planning  funds  for  the  present 
five  block  project.  Under  the  "701"  program 
Clark-Coleman  &  Associates,  consultants, 
made  population  and  economy  analyses,  land 
use  and  comprehensive  planning  studies. 
New  building  codes,  electrical,  plumbing  and 
housing  codes  were  passed  by  the  council. 
To  direct  the  city's  urban  renewal  project, 
the  councU  and  Mayor  RoUand  Youmans 
employed  Ray  Baker,  formerly  with  Seattle 
Urban  Renewal  Enterprises. 

Public  meetings  were  held  to  give  citizens 
an  opi>ortunity  to  express  their  views.  There 
were  few  objections  to  the  project.  Those 
who  had  questions  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  costs  Involved.  A  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  every  registered  voter  in  the  city  ask- 
ing whether  the  renewal  project  should  be 
continued.  Urble  and  the  committee  had 
done  their  Job  well — the  general  public  re- 
sponse was  3  to  1  in  favor  of  proceeding. 
Last  June  all  studies  and  findings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  HHFA  for  review. 

In  the  5-block  project  area  only  7  of.  the 
present  59  buildings  will  remain.  Up  to 
$25,000  will  be  made  available  to  businesses 
who  will  have  to  move,  and  up  to  S200  to 
residents  with  moving  expenses. 

The  project  is  financed  three-fourths  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  one-fourth  by 
the  city,  who  wUl  pay  their  share  by  In- 
stalling new  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water- 
lines  and  underground  wiring.  Project 
schedliling  anticipates  that  property  acquisi- 
tion will  be  completed  early  in  1964  and  that 
the  clty'8»renewal  of  streets  and  utilities  will 
be  finished  nest  summer. 


Plans  call  for  the  site  to  be  used  for  de- 
partment stores,  restaurant  facilities  and 
btisiness  and  professional  offices,  each  with 
off-street  parking.  Completion  target  date: 
29  months,  or  efirly  1968.  When  the  prop- 
erty is  resold  to  private  builders  and  is  de- 
veloped, taxes  from  the  area  are  estimated 
to  be  aroiuid  $10,000  annually  as  compared 
to  $3,289  collected  In  1961. 

Tacoma.  Vancouver  and  Seattle  are  alsT 
currently  working  on  urban  renewal  project.^ 
and  plans.  Vancouver  and  Tacoma  Initiated 
their  projects  a  few  years  ahead  of  Hoquiam 
however,  they  were  Interrupted,  as  were  all 
urban  renewal  activities,  while  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State's  Urban  Renewal  En- 
abling Act  was  tested  In  the  courts. 

Last  February  the  State  supreme  court  m 
the  case  of  JUiller  v.  Tacoma  (181  Wash.  Dec 
373  (1963))  held  that  the  lu-ban  renewal 
law  Is  not  violative  of  the  State  constitution 
The  oo\irt  concluded  In  a  5  to  4  decision 
that  the  taking  of  private  property  for  urb:in 
renewal  constitutes  a  "public  use"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  eminent  domain  provi- 
sion of  the  State  constitution,  and  hence 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  is  for  a 
"public  purpose."  Other  points  in  question 
were  determined  and  urban  renewal  wa.s 
given  the  go-ahead. 

Following  the  court  decision,  Tacoma  with 
two  projects  and  Vancouver  with  one  project 
Inunediately  resumed  renewal  activities  and 
both  are  weU  into  land  acquisition  and  clear- 
ance. Tacoma  la  now  considering  a  third 
project;  Seattle  has  held  hearings  on  two. 

Some  15  other  Washington  cities  are  In- 
vestigating, or  at  least  inquiring  into,  the 
possibilities  of  participating  in  the  HHFA 
urban  renewal  program — among  these  are 
Anacortes,  Arlington,  Camas,  Ellensburg. 
Everett.  Ooldendale,  Kelso,  OrUng,  Pasco. 
Snohomish,  Sumner,  Walla  Walla  and 
Yakima. 


Texas  Doin^  OK  ?^bont  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tx>  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  Radio  Station  KVIL 
in  Dallas.  John  Coyle,  president  of 
KVIL.  points  out  that  the  President  s 
proixeal  for  "hospitalization  insurance." 
the  new  approach  to  medicare,  Is  un- 
necessary, costly,  and  will  not  provide 
better  medical  care. 

Mr.  CToyle's  editorial  follows: 

The  President  again  recommends  medic. ire 
U)  Congress.  Under  this,  old  age  hospitaliza- 
tion and  treatment  would  be  federally  fur- 
nislied  at  higher  social  security  cost.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  cast  an  appraising  eye  on  his  own 
State's  plan  for  this  problem. 

The  American  Medical  Association  oppose.s 
medicare.  Doctors  Join  in  the  Texas  plan 
based  on  the  Federal  Kerr-Mills  Act.  Their 
voluntary  agreement  with  private  Insurance 
furnishes  the  necessary  service  to  the  aged 
At  reasonable  cost. 

Thus  Texans  on  old-age  assistance  ca.n 
finance  their  own  medical  needs.  Last  year 
the  plan  was  widened  to  Include  all  person.'^ 
who  have  reached  65.  The  system  has  prove<l 
financially  soiuid,  as  Dr.  Robert  M.  Tenerv. 
president  of  the  Texas  Medical  Association, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
County  Medical  Society.     Now  Texans  seem 
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certain  to  approve  this  year  a  prsposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  whloh  will  authorlas 
means  to  make  the  plan  even  iMiMer.  Other 
States  are  studying  ttie  progrtmk. 

Here  is  a  far  better  soluttoa  than  medl- 
oars.  It  Is  free  from  aU  risk  at  KMJiallaed 
medicine  and  political  oonta-ol.  And  what's 
more.  It  is  getting  the  Job  done  in  Texas. 


New  Minnteman  Ma^e$$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  MicHiaAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
thrives  on,  relies  on,  and  was  built  on 
diversity  of  Interests  and  diversity  of 
opinions.  Every  public  ofiQclal  must  ex- 
pect some  measure  of  disagreement  with 
his  views  and  with  his  decisions.  He 
must  be  prepared  -to  expect  criticism 
which  is  even  unfounded  or  unfair,  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  no  group 
or  individual  should  90.  In  this  regard  I 
submit,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
News  dated  January  20,  1964.  The  edi- 
torial Is  as  follows : 

New  MiNTrrxMAN  Madness 

There  comes  a  time  to  take  a  look  at  any 
far  out  group  and  decide  whether  it  has 
crossed  the  thin  line  that  separates  a  public 
nuisance  from  a  public  hazard.  That  time 
seems  at  hand  with  respect  to  the  self-styled 
"Minutemen." 

Organized  a  few  years  ago  with  the  notion 
of  becoming  guerrilla  fighters  should  the 
Nation  be  invaded  and  occupied  by  you- 
know-who,  the  Minutemen,  in  scattered 
bands  across  the  country,  squirrel  away  arms 
and  supplies,  engage  In  maneuvers,  and  round 
out  their  patriotic  activities  in  routine  ultra- 
right  worry  about  internal  subversion. 

They  popped  into  the  news  briefly  2  years 
ago  when  a  southern  Illinois  sheriff  tried  to 
take  away  some  of  their  toys,  which  Included 
8 -millimeter  mortars  and  recoilless  artlUery. 
They've  become  news  again  on  complaint  of 
U.S.  Representative  Henrt  Gonzales,  of 
Texas. 

Gonzales  exhibits  a  copy  of  the  Minute- 
men's  publication,  "On  Target,"  which  lists 
him  and  19  other  Congressmen  who  voted 
against  a  fund  Increase  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  "the 
Judases  who  seem  willing  not  only  to  sell  out 
their  country  for  30  pieces  of  silver  but  to  go 
on  the  record  and  brag  about  it." 

This  by  itself  coiild  perhaps  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  simple  lawsuit.  But  the  list,  says 
Gonzales,  Is  bordered  in  black  and  headed 
"In  Memorlam."  Elsewhere  the  publication 
says,  he  reports,  "Traitors  beware.  Even  now 
the  crosshairs  are  on  Jhe  back  of  your  necks." 

Gonzales  confesses  .himself  "decidedly 
more  sensitive"  about  stuff  like  this  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

He  has  reason  to  be.  The  Immediate  dan- 
ger is  not  that  the  Minutemen  are  about  to 
try  to  take  over  the  Government;  they  see 
themselves  only  as  ready  to  do  so  should 
invasion  or  missile  attack  wipe  out  duly  con- 
stituted authority.  And  their  leader  has 
denied  that  his  outfit's  list  of  "American 
Communists"  is  a  list  of  "suspect  citizens 
who  would  be  subject  to  arrest  if  the  orga- 
nization decided  an  emergency  exists."  (He 
has  also  been  quoted  as  saying  that  "A  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  are  Communists 
without  knowing  it  themselves.") 


The  Immediate  danger  is  that  some  indi- 
vidual member  may  be  moved  to  wonder  why 
his  leaders  refrain  from  doing  something 
about  these  "Judaaes  who  •  •  •'•  and  decide 
the  tinu  has  coma  to  rectify  their  mistake 
on  his  own. 

Then  there's  the  danger  that  some  local 
band  may  mistake  an  exp>loelon  at  the  gas 
works  f<xr  a  sign  that  the  Roosians  are  com- 
ing and  set  out  to  cleanse  the  county  of  its 
local  "Conuntinists"  before  it's  too  late. 

And  beyond  all  that,  there's  the  danger  of 
what  these  scattered  bands  may  wreak.  In 
the  name  of  patriotism,  should  a  genuine 
national  emergency  arise. 

Maybe  they're  harmless,  but,  heroic  f^- 
tasy,  conspiratorial  views  of  history,  rigid 
Intolerance  of  lawful  dissent,  and  loaded 
weapons  are  not  a  reassuring  combination. 


Reports  on  Three  Proposed  Amendments 
to  Uie  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  three  reports  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  Coimcil  of  State  Govern- 
ments which  appeared  In  the  December 
1963  issue  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Journal. 

They  consist  of  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association's  committee  on  the 
Pederal  Constitution;  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  committees  of  the  Associ- 
ation 6f  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  an  article  by  William  O.  Pennell 
which  discusses  the  important  aspects 
of  these  proposals. 

The  three  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  would 
enable  the  State  legislatures  to  propose 
constitutional  amendments  without  any 
action  by  Congress;  would  remove  the 
constitutional  protections  from  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  In  State 
legislatures  and  wotUd  set  up  a  so-called 
Court  of  the  Union  consisting  of  the  50 
chief  justices  to  reverse  any  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  reports  follow : 
The    'FESfoua.    CoNSTrruTiON  r     Reports    on 

Three     Amendments     Proposed     bt     the 

Council  op  State  Governments 

NEW    TORK    state    BAR    ASSOCIATION    COMMITTEE 
ON    FEDERAL    CONSTITUTION 

(Report  on  thre*  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments) 
The  Council  of  State  Governments'  has 
proposed  three  amendments  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, which  would  (1)  enable  the  State 
legislatures  to  propose  constitutional  amend- 
ments without  action  by  Congress  or  any 
luitlonal  convention,  (2)  remove  all  protec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  from  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  State  legisla- 
tures and  (3)  enable  the  States,  through  a 
"Court  of  the  Union"  consisting  of  their  50 
chief  justices,  to  reverse  any  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  exercise  of  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  United 
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States  under  the  Constitution.  (See  ap- 
pendix.) 

The  proposal  of  these  amendments  must 
be  taken  seriously :  one  or  more  ot  them  has 
been  approved  by  one  or  both  houses  ot  the 
legislatures  of  18  States.* 

The  proponents  of  the  amendments  assert 
a  strong  shift  toward  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral powers  and  the  restraint  of  State  pow- 
ers, and  believe  that  "grave  Imbalance  now 
exists  •  •  ♦.  The  basic  difficulty  Is  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  concerning  the 
balance  between  Federal  and  State  power  are 
final  and  can  be  changed  in  practice  only  if 
the  States  can  muster  sufficient  Interest  in 
Congress,  backed  by  a  three -fourths  majority 
of  the  States  themselves  to  amend  the 
Constitution."  » 

Balance  between  Federal  and  State  power 
is  always  a  premier  subject  for  concMH,  as  in- 
deed is  balance  between  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  tbe  judiciary.  A  constitu- 
tion of  buUt-in  checks  and  balances  Is  Ipso 
facto  a  constitution  of  buUt-ln  oomfllots. 
The  resolution  of  these  problems  Is  not  easy, 
and  Indeed  reasonable  differences  of  opinion 
exist  among  thou^tful  men.  but  the  fact 
that  such  problems  exist  Tails  far  short,  in 
our  opinion,  of  justifying  the  pn^xwed 
amendments.  The  issue  which  the  amenil- 
ments  raise  Is  whether  the  American  people 
wUl  be  better  off  in  their  constitutional  life 
with  our  present  Federal  system  in  which  the 
National  Government  is  supreme  In  Its  field, 
or  with  a  structure  in  which  the  final  arblt^- 
is  50  State  governments  (or  sometimes  a 
majority,  or  two-thirds,  or  three-qiiarters  of 
them). 

The  amendment  changing  the  amending 
process 

This  proposed  amendment  would  add  a 
new  method  for  proposing  constitutional 
amendments,  by  direct  action  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  States.  Thereby 
the  entire  process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion could  be  accomplished  solriy  by  State 
legislatures,  requiring  only  proposal  of  the 
amendment  by  34  State  leglslatm^s  and 
ratification  by  38.  The  present  alternative  of 
proposal  by  two-thirds  votes  of  the  House 
and  Senate  would  be  retained.* 

It  is  hard  to  see  any  pxirpose  to  this  addi- 
tional method  of  proposing  amendments 
other  than  (a)  to  remove  the  protection  af- 
forded to  more  populotis  States. by  the  re- 
quirement of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House,* 
and  (b)  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  con- 
sideration and  action  on  all  amendments  by 
a  national  fonun  (congressional  hearings 
and  fioor  debates,  national  publicity,  etc. )  .• 
These  puri>oses  seem  to  us  unsound.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  destroy  the  pres- 
ent balance  in  amending  the  Constitution, 
and  permit  revising  the  National  Charter 
purely  by  a  series  of  local  actions.' 

The  apportionment  amendment 

This  would  provide  that  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  or  any  amendment  thereto 
shall  restrict  or  limit  any  State  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  Its  legisla- 
ture, and  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  or  to  any  controversy  relat- 
ing to  apportionment  of  representation  in  a 
State  legislature. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  forbid 
the  application  of  the  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral Judicial  power  to  the  apportionment  of 
representation  In  State  legislatures.  It 
would  thus  forbid  application  to  apportion- 
ment of  the  right  of  any  person  to  "the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,"  of  the  Federal  guar- 
antee to  every  State  of  a  "Republican  form 
of  government,"  and  of  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  notwithstanding  race  or  color.* 

These  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  Indeed  fundamental.  We  would  be 
loath  to  see  their  application  curtailed  In 
any  way;  and  the  proposed  amendment 
would  forbid  their  application  to  apportion- 
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O^ent  would  subjugate  our  Federal  Judiciary 
io  the  States,  and  txim  the  supremacy  clause 
of  our  Constitution "»  upside  down. 
Concluaion 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  three  pro- 
posed amendments  is  to  make  our  country's 
GoTsmment  much  like  what  it  was  under 
the  Articles  at  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union.  There  the  States  severally  entered 
into  "a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other"  " — which  lasted  8  years. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  oonunittee,  with- 
out dissent,  that  each  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments should  be  emphatically  rejected.'" 

COMMmTETE  ON  Pkderal  Constttution  : 
Martin  Taylor,  Chairman.  New  York; 
Theodore  Pearson.  Secrettiry,  New 
York;  Ernest  Angell.  New  York;  Wil- 
liam C.  Breed.  Jr.,  New  York;  Bruce 
Bromley.  New  York;  Porter  R.  Chand- 
ler, New  York;  William  Tucker  Dean. 
Ithaca;  Howard  M.  Holtzmann,  New 
York;  R.  Keith  Kane.  New  York.  Ran- 
dall J.  LeBoeuf,  Jr..  New  York;  Ernest 
D.  Leet,  Jamestown;  George  Lindsay. 
Jr.,  New  York;  John  E.  Lockwood,  New 
York;  Henry  S.  Manley.  StrykersvUle; 
Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  New  York;  William 
J.  Rennert,  New  York:  Harrison  Tweed. 
New  York;  Cornelius  W.  Wickershani. 
Jr.,  New  York. 
Jm.T  30,  1963. 

Appendix 
The  fiction  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  States  (see  note  1,  supra)  took  the  form 
of  recOTiunendlng  three  resolutions  for  adop- 
tion by  State  legislatures  without  change 
and  In  such  form  as  not  to  require  approval 
or  veto  by  the  Governors.  In  each  of  the 
resolutions,  the  legislature  petitions  Congress 
"to  oall  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  the  following  article"  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Following 
are  the  texts  of  the  three  articles  thus  pro- 
posed (omitting  in  each  case  the  usual  flntU 
section  declaring  the  article  Inoperative  un- 
less ratified  in  7  years)  : 

(Amendment  changing  the  amending 
process) 

Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or.  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  proposed,  without  further  action 
by  Congress.  No  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  sufTrnge  In  the 
Senate  " 

( .\pportionmei\t  a.niendmei.'.  i 

Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constlt\i- 
tion,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  restrict 
or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportionment  of 
representation  In  Its  legislature. 

Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  at  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  in  a  State 
leglslat\ire. 

("Court  of  the  Union"  amendment  i 

Section.  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legtsla- 
tiures  of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within 
2  years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  this 


Constitution,  such  Judgment  shall  be  review- 
ed by  a  court  composed  of  the  chief  Justices 
of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several  States,  to 
be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Union.  The  sole 
issue  before  the  Coart  at  the  Union  shall  be 
whether  the  power  or  Jurisdiction  sought  to 
be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
is  a  power  granted  to  It  under  this  Consti- 
tution. 

Sec.  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  Jlistlces  of  the 
Court  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, but  It  shall  require  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  Court  to  reverse  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  of  in- 
capacity of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  highe.st 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  upon  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by  another 
Justice  of  such  State  court  selected  by  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majcalty  of  its  membership 

Sec.  3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  co\u^  of  the  several  States  shall 
convene  at  the  National  Capital,  at  which 
time  the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  orga- 
nized and  shall  adopt  rules  governing  Its 
procedtu"e. 

Sec.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the  Union 
upon  mattej^s  within  its  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  overruled 
by  any  court  and  may  be  changed  only  by  an 
amendment  of  this  Constitution. 

Skc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provision 
for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the  Union 
and  the  expenses  of  its  operation. 
excerpts  rsoM  reports  or  couurrrxxs  or  the 

ASSOCIATION  or  THE  BAR  OF  THB  CITT  OF  NEW 
YORK  CONCERNHD  WITH  FEOXaAI,  LIGISLATION 

(Three  amendments  to  VS.  Constitution 
proposed  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments) 

Introduction 

The  Council  of  State  Governments,  meet- 
ing In  Chicago  in  December  1962,  approved 
three  resolutions  for  action  by  State  legisla- 
tures petitioning  Congress  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  three  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  may  be  st;m- 
marlzed  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  that  if  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures  approve  Identical  texts  of 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  so  certify 
and  such  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  proposed  without  further  action 
by  Congress  and  when  ratified  by  leglsl.i- 
txires  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"Court  of  the  Union,"  composed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  coiirts  of  each  of  the 
States  which  would  have  authority  to  reverse 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  matters  relatlnir 
to  the  rights  reserved  by  the  Constitution  t" 
the  States  or  to  the  people. 

3.  To  provide  that  no  provision  of  th.- 
Constitution,  or  any  amendment  thereto' 
shall  restrict  or  limit  any  State  in  the  .ip- 
portlOTunent  of  representation  In  Its  legis- 
lature and  that  the  Judicial  p>ower  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit 
or  any  controversy  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  representiitlon  In  a  State  legl.^ln- 
ture. 

Considering  the  far-reaching  character  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  they  have  made 
remarkably  successful,  but  until  recently  un- 
notjced,  progress  In  State  legislatures  since 
they  were  proposed  by  the  council  l.nst  D' - 
comber. 

Based  on  the  Information  available,  1 1 
States,  I.e..  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho.  Illii,oi.- 
Kansas,  Mlssoiul,  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  Wyoming  have 
passed  the  first  resolution  proposing  tho 
amendment  giving  the  States  power  t>> 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  It  has  been 
passed  by  1  house  of  the  State  legtslature-s 
In    8   other   States;    namely,    Colorado.    In- 


diana, Iowa,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey  (but  lat- 
er rescinded) ,  New  Mexico.  Oregon,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Fooir  States.  l.e.,  Alabama,  Arkanaas,  Flcr- 
Ida,  and  Wyoming  have  pswed  the  saoond 
resolution  proposing  the  "Court  at  the  Un- 
ion" amendment,  and  it  has  been  pctssed  by 
one  house  of  the  State  legislatures  in  six 
other  States;  namely.  Mississippi.  New  Jer- 
sey (but  later  rescinded) ,  New  Mexico,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Fourteen  Sates,  i.e.,  Arkansas.  Idaho,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska  (but  ve- 
toed by  the  Governor).  Nevada.  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Texas.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  have  passed  the 
third  resolution  proposing  the  "i^>portion- 
ment"  amendment  and  it  hits  been  passed 
by  one  house  of  the  State  legislatxires  in  six 
other  States:  namely,  Colorado,  niinols,  Iowa, 
Mississippi,  New  Jersey  (but  later  rescinded) , 
and  Oregon.  / 

Advanced  by  their  sponsors  purportedly  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  States  rights 
and  to  correct  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
presently  existing  grave  imbalanxx  in  the 
division  of  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween the  Nation  and  the  States,  the  pro- 
posals are  in  fact  accurately  described  by 
Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr..  of  Yale  Law 
School,  as  "radical  in  the  extreme."  In  an 
analysis  of  the  three  proposals.  Professor 
Black  has  stated: 

"They  aim  not  at  the  preservation  but  at 
the  subversion  of  that  balance  in  Federal- 
State  relations  which  has.  In  the  words  of 
the  [Council  of  State  Governments]  report, 
enabled  us  to  escape  'the  evils  of  depotism 
and  totalitarianism.'  •  •  •  They  constitute, 
collectively,  one  more  attempt,  so  late  In 
the  day,  at  converting  the  United  States  into 
a  confederation.  •  •  •  The  wisdom  of  peace 
and  the  sacrifices  of  war  alike  warn  against 
starting  down  that  ruinous  road." 

Taken  collectively,  the  three  proposals 
would  result  in  (1)  placing  the  power  to 
amend  the  National  Constitution  in  the  con- 
trol of  State  legislatures,  (2)  placing  the 
final  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
hands  of  Judges  whose  offices  are  created  and 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  State  legislatures, 
and  (3)  exempting  State  legislatures  frcm 
any  effective  policing  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  or  Congress  of  their  representative 
character. 

Conclusion 

Advanced  by  their  sponsors  in  the  name 
of  convervatlsm  and  the  tradition  of  States 
rights,  the  full  impact  of  these  three  pro- 
posals, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  con- 
stitutional history,  is  radical  in  the  extreme. 
It  Is  not  overstating  to  say  that  shoiild  these 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  be  adopted 
it  would  revolutionize  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  tium  the  clock  back  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  of  17T7 — ^whlch  proved  to 
be  a  failure  and  which  were  replaced  10  years 
later  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Recommendation 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association 
of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  believes 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  organized  bar  to 
speak  out  publicly  and  emphatically  against 
the  adoption  of  these  ill-conceived  amend- 
ments and  to  take  steps  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic as  to  their  real  significance.  Accordingly, 
the  executive  committee  recommends  to  citi- 
zens, to  State  legislatxires.  and  to  Congress 
that  the  three  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  (as  set  forth 
In  appendixes  A,  B,  and  C  to  this  report)  be 
rejected.  , 
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free  world  leadership,  and  concern  with  com- 
munism to  debate  issues  which  most  Ameri- 
cans had  thought  were  settled  by  the  Oon- 
Btttutl(Mial  Convention  a  century  and  three- 
quarters  ago  may  seem  dlsoonoefttng.  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  continue  to  be  a  leader  in 
these  other  fields,  however,  it  must  continue 
to  be  a  strong  nation,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  strong  today  Is  doe  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  results  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  which  trtuuformed  the  United 
States  from  a  weak  confederation  of  States 
into  a  union  of  States  with  a  strong  National 
Government. 

Three  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution put  forward  by  the  Co\incil  of  State 
Governments  '*  are  dlsciused  and  rejected  in 
a  report  of  the  association's  committee  on 
Federal  Constitution  which  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  These 
proposals  have  the  potential  of  reversing  the 
results  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
turning  the  clock  back  to  confederation. 
They  have  been  critized  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  oth«-  national  leeulers."  Bar  asso- 
ciations have  gone  on  record  opposing  them." 
Chief  Justice  Warren  ha^  said  that  the  pro- 
posals "could  radically  change  the  character 
of  our  Institutions"  and  has  called  for  a 
"great  national  debate"  regarding  them." 

The  first  proposal  would  permit  the  States 
to  amend  the  Constitution  without  approval 
by  Congress  or  by  a  national  convention. 
Two- thirds  or  34  of  the  States,  acting  through 
their  legislatures,  might  propose  an  amend- 
ment, and  then  three-fourths  or  38  of  the 
States  again  acting  through  their  legisla- 
tures, adopt  it. 

The  second  would  establish  a  "supercourt" 
made  up  of  the  chief  Justices  of  the  50  States 
with  authcaity  to  reverse  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  area  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tions. 

The  third  would  give  the  States  a  com- 
pletely free  hand  in  apportioning  their  leg- 
islative districts,  striking  down  the  Supreme 
Court's  1962  decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr " 
which  held  that  State  legislative  districts 
were  subject  to  scrutiny  by  Federal  and  State 
courts  and  to  constitutional  standards  of 
fairness. 

Collectively,  the  three  proposals  would 
place  the  power  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  the  control  at  the  State  legisla- 
tures, commit  final  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  vital  area  of  Federal-State 
relationships  to  State  Judges  whose  offices 
are  created  and  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 
State  legislatures  and  exnnpt  State  legisla- 
tures from  any  effective  policing  by  the 
Supreme  Coiut  or  Congress  of  their  repre- 
sentative character. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Black.  Jr..  of  Yale  Law 
School  has  cliaracterlzed  the  imp€u;t  of  the 
proposal  as  follows : 

"I  cannot  forebear  my  astonishment  that 
such  firoposals  should  emanate  from  sources 
to  which  the  honored  word  conservative  Is 
often  applied.  The  proposals  are  radical  in 
the  extreme.  They  aim  not  at  the  preserva- 
tion but  at  the  subversion  of  that  balance  in 
Federal-State  relations  which  has,  in  the 
words  of  the  (Council  of  State  Governments) 
report,  enabled  us  to  escape  the  evils  of 
despotism  and  totalitarianism.  They  negate 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  master  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  political  being,  the 
principle  that  we  are  a  unified  Nation,  hav- 
ing a  imlt&ry  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  expressing  that 
interest  through  national  deliberations  and 
decisions,  and  (since  we  are  a  people  at- 
tached to  law)  through  our  national  courts. 
They  constitute,  collectively,  one  more  at- 
tempt, BO  late  in  the  day.  at  converting  the 
United  States  into  a  confederation.  •  •  • 
The  wisdom  of  peace  and  the  scu:rifices  of 
war  alike  warn  against  starting  down  that 
ruinoiu  road."  " 

Tlie  principal  motivation  for  the  proposals 
stems  from  dissatisfaction  with  Etupreme 
Ocnirt    decisions,    particularly    the    Court's 


reapportionment  decision  mentioned  earlier. 
In  a  statement  of  principles  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  accuses  the  Supreme 
Court  of  "strong  bias  on  the  Federal  side." 
and  states  that  to  "stop  the  continuing  drift 
toward  more  complete  Federal  domination," 
the  three  proposed  amendments — which  the 
council  itself  recognizes  would  work  a  "fun- 
damental and  far-reaching  change  in  the 
Federal  Constitution" — are  necessary  "to 
preserve  and  protect  the  States."  " 

Although  practically  unnoticed  by  the  bar. 
Federal  officials  and  the  public  until  Chief 
Justice  Warren  forcibly  called  attention  to 
them  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  in  Washington  late  in  May. 
the  coTincil's  proposals  made  remarkably  suc- 
cessful progress  in  the  1963  State  leglslattires. 

Twelve  States  approved  the  proposal  to 
change  the  amending  process;  namely,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Kansas.  Mis- 
so\iri.  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
The  same  proposal  was  approved  by  one  house 
of  the  legislature  in  eight  other  States,  in- 
cluding the  New  Jersey  Senate  wliich,  at  the 
behest  of  Governor  Hughes  and  Senator  Case. 
later  revised  its  approval  of  this  and  the 
apportionment  amendment. 

The  Court  of  the  Union  amendment  was 
approved  by  five  States;  l.e..  Alabama.  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Wyoming, 
and  by  one  house  of  the  legislature  In  five 
other  States. 

The  apportionment  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  13  States:  Arkansas,  Idaho.  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming,  and,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  in 
Utah  and  Washington,  and  was  passed  by  one 
house  of  the  legislature  in  five  other  States.** 

After  the  significance  of  the  proposed 
amendments  was  pointed  out  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  and  later  by  President  Kennedy 
and  leading  bar  associations,  the  successful 
march  through  the  legislatures  was  slowed. 
In  June  the  amendments  were  defeated  in 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  although  by 
narrow  margins.** 

Council  of  State  governments'  plan  for 
securing  adoption 

The  procedure  which  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  has  followed  to  secure  adoption 
of  the  amendments  is  by  resolutions  of  State 
leglslatiires  memorializing  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  to  propose  the  amendments. 
However,  it  is  apparent  from  the  council's 
releasee  that  it  hopes,  should  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  file  identical  amendments, 
that  Congress  will  Itself  be  induced  to  pro- 
pose them. 

The  council  Invokes  the  alternative  con- 
vention route  of  amending  the  Constitution 
of  article  V  whi^  has  never  been  used  be- 
tore.  All  previoxis  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  ratified 
by  leglsaltiu-es  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Accordingly,  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the 
convention  alternative  for  amending  the 
Constitution  which  is  obscure.  For  example, 
article  V  provides  that  on  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  Con- 
gress shall  call  a  convention  few  proposing 
amendments.** 

Should  the  unhappy  day  arrive  when  Con- 
gress was  faced  virtth  resolutions  from  34  of 
the  States  proposing  1  or  more  of  the  3 
amendments.  Congress  would  be  confronted 
with  unprecedented  questions:  Could  the 
resolution  properly  be  considered  to  be  an 
"application"  within  the  meaning  of  article 
V  of  the  Constitution?  Must  Congress  call 
a  convention  simply  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the 
amendment  proposed  or  does  the  phrase,  "a 
convention  fen*  proposing  amendments,"  con- 
template a  convention  like  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  and  a  mandate  to  seek 
solutions  to  certain  problems,  perhaps 
limited  to  a  certain  area,  e.g..  Federal-State 
relations?  Another  problem  would  be  the 
makeup  of  the  convention.    It  seems  clear. 
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rejected  the  concept  that  the  Constitution 
might  be  amended  sc^ely  by  State  action  and 
provided  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  State 
leglslatiires  called  for  constitutional  changes, 
amendments  should  be  proposed  by  a  na- 
tional convention." 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  tbe  Constitutional 
Convention  covered  the  ground  which  tbe 
Council  of  States  Governments'  proposal  now 
raises  for  national  debate  and  ended  by  re- 
jecting what  the  council  now  proposes.  The 
Convention  started  with  the  propxwltlon  that 
the  national  government  be  left  completely 
out  of  the  amending  process;  it  ended  by 
placing  on  the  national  legislature  (Con- 
gress) responsibility  for  proposing  amend- 
ments c«-  calling  a  national  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  In  the  event  that 
two-thirds  of  the  States  made  the  requisite 
application. 

COUKT  or  THE  UNION  PSOPOSAL 

The  proposal  to  create  a  supercourt  com- 
posed of  the  clilef  Judges  oi  the  60  States 
with  authority  to  overrule  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  area  of  Federal -State 
relations  has  been  termed  "so  patently  ab- 
sxutl  that  It  will  probably  sink  without  a 
trace.""  Yet  it  cannot  be  ignored  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  has  been  seriously 
I»t>posed  and  has  already  gained  the  approval 
of  five  State  legislatures  and  of  one  house 
oi  the  legislature  In  five  other  States. 

Here,  again,  one  may  go  back  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  for  gtildance. 
While  significantly  thn-e  appears  to  have 
been  little  argument  in  the  Convention  as  to 
the  desirability  of  a  Supreme  Court — ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate — there  was  much 
dlsciisslon  regarding  the  proposal  to  create 
inferior  Federal  courts,  a  point  which  was 
compromised  by  giving  Congress  authority 
to  create  them."  Opponents  urged  that 
Federal  questions  should  be  decided  by  the 
existing  State  courts  with  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Answering  these  critics, 
Alexander  Hamilton  In  "The  Federalist"  (No. 
81)  said: 

"State  Judges,  holding  their  office  during 
pleasure,  or  from  year  to  year,  will  be  too 
little  Independent  to  be  relied  upon  for  an 
inflexible  execution  of  the  national  laws."  •• 

Hamilton's  objection  equally  applies  to 
the  prc^Kjeal  to  vest  in  a  supertribunal  of 
State  Judges  the  ultimate  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

There  are,  in  addition,  practical  objections 
to  the  Coxirt  of  the  Union  proposal:  The 
ciunbersomeness  of  a  Court  of  50  Judges,  the 
fact  that  a  Judge  of  that  Court  would  have 
a  part-time  Job  en  that  Court  and  a  full-time 
Job  on  his  own  State  bench,  the  burden  on 
litigants  required  to  wait  2  years  before 
knowing  whether  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  final  as  to  their  rights,  the  likelihood  of 
a  losing  litigant  shopping  around  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  leglslatiu-es  of  five  States  to 
make  the  demand  necessary  to  convene  the 
Court  of  the  Union  to  reconsider  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  question,  the  In- 
ability of  the  litigants  themselves  to  termi- 
nate the  litigation,  slnoe  it  woiUd  be  open 
to  the  States  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  Ojurt 
of  the  Union. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  le  the  prospect  of 
constitutional  paralysis.  The  Supreme 
Court  can  reverse  its  own  decisions  and  often 
does  so.  The  Court  of  the  Union  apparently 
would  be  without  power  to  reconsider  and 
reverse  Its  own  decisions,  giving  them  a 
greater  finality  than  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  since  the  only  way  a  dedston 
of  the  Coxu^  of  the  Union  could  be  reversed 
would  be  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— ^the  process  for  effecting  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  tlte  Council  of  State  Oovermnents 
proposes  to  entrench  tn  the  States.  Such 
finality  would.  In  all  probability,  stlfie  con- 
stitutional growth. 


THE    AFPOaTIONMEMT    AMKNDMENT 

This  proposal  Is  directed  at  overruling  a 
specific  Supreme  Court  decision,  that  in  the 
Tennessee  apportionment  case.**  There  the 
Oo\irt  held  that  representation  in  State  leg- 
islatures Is  subject  to  Judicial  scrutiny  and 
has  to  meet  constitutional  standards  of  fair- 
ness. 

As  a  result  of  that  decision,  State  legisla- 
tive apportionments  have  been  held  un- 
constitutional by  lower  Federal  and  State 
courts  In  many  States. 

However,  one  need  not  agree  with  the 
Supreme  Ooxirfs  decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr 
to  be  opposed  to  this  proposed  amendment. 

If  adopted,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  our 
history  that  a  FederaJ  constitutional  guar- 
antee luider  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  has  been  dimin- 
ished. 

Moreover,  the  Coimcil's  prc^osal  goes  be- 
yond the  14th  amendment:  it  declares 
that  "no  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto,  shall  restrict  or 
limit  any  State  In  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation in  its  legislature."" 

This  could  mean  that  a  State  might  re- 
dlstrlct  Its  leglslatiu^  so  that  only  real  prop- 
erty owners  might  vote,  or  so  that  Negroes 
could  not  vote,  or  to  deny,  or  curtail,  the 
voting  rights  of  Catholics  at  other  religious 
groups.  Several  years  ago  the  Alabama  Leg- 
islature tried  something  like  this  by  re- 
drawing the  boxindarles  of  the  city  of  Tuske- 
gee  to  exclude  Negro  voters.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  the  legislative  action  unconsti- 
tutional." If  the  council  of  State  Govern- 
ments has  its  way,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
no  longer  have  the  power  to  protect  minori- 
ties from  the  tyranny  of  a  majority. 

The  apportionment  proposal  is  also  ob- 
jectionable because  It  would  nullify  the  con- 
stitutional provision  by  which  the  United 
States  guarantees  "to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government."  - 
There  wus  little  debate  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  regarding  this  provision, 
which  appeared  in  the  original  Virginia 
plan  ^  and  was  carried  forward  (with  changes 
only  in  style)  Into  the  final  document.  Madi- 
son argued  cogently  in  fav(»'  of  it  in  "The 
Federalist"  (No.  43)   stating," 

"The  superintending  government  ought 
clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the 
system  against  aristocratic  and  monarchial 
innovations.  •  •  •  where  else  could  the 
remedy  be  deposited  than  where  it  Is  de- 
posited by  the  Constitution?" 

It  is  ironic  that  these  proposals  have  been 
advanced  by  an  organization  calling  Itself 
"conservative."  "The  amendments  would 
effect  a  States'  rights  counterrevolution  of 
dismaying  dimensions."  "  Moreover,  as  this 
article  has  pointed  out,  the  proposals  in  the 
aggregate  raise  Issues  which  In  broad  scope 
were  considered,  debated  and  determined  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  176  years  ago 
In  particular,  the  amendment  giving  the 
States  power,  acting  alone  and  without  ac- 
tion on  the  national  level,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution was  considered,  debated  and  reject- 
ed by  the  Convention.  The  threat  to  our  in- 
stitutions posed  by  this  counterrevolution  of 
the  right  is  as  real  and  as  dangerovis  as  the 
threat  of  communism.  Perhaps,  as  the  New 
York  Times  suggested,  "Our  congressional 
committees  concerned  with  guarding  against 
subversion  of  the  American  governmental 
system  might  profitably  explore  the  threat 
these  proposals  present  and  the  way  they  are 
being  promoted."  " 


>  The  Council  of  State  Governnxents  is  a 
Joint  governmental  agency  of  all  the  States 
organized  in  1938.  It  conducts  biennially 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  in  which 
the  principal  representation  Is  from  the 
Commissions  on  Interstate  Cooperation  or 
similar  statutcM^  bodies  of  the  several  Statee. 
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At  the  assembly  held  Dec.  6,  1962,  at  which 
46  States  were  represented,  the  votes  on  the 
3  proposed  amendments  were  as  follows: 


ChanKlrifj  the  amending  proo- 

es8 

Ap|X)rtlonnient 

"Court  of  the  Union" 


For 


37 

as 

21 


Against 


4 

10 


Abstain- 
ing 


4 

10 

5 


The  New  York  delegation  voted  for  the 
proposal  to  change  the  amending  process, 
and    against    the    two   other    proposals. 

Action  of  the  Assembly  Is  reported  In 
"Amending  the  United  States  Constitution 
to  Strengthen  the  States  in  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem," 36  State  Gov^  10  (1968).  This  also 
contains  the  "Statement  of  Principles"  re- 
ported to  the  Assembly  by  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference  Committee  on  Federal- 
State  Relations. 

'Shanahan,  "Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments:  They  Will  Strengthen  Federal- 
State  Relations,"  49  ABA  Journal  631  (July 
1963),  note  4. 
'"Statement  of  Principles."  supra,  note  1. 
'  In  addition  to  adding  a  new  method  f cm- 
proposing  amendments,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  delete  both  of  the  present  pro- 
visions for  conventions — (1)  that  on  appli- 
cation of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  Congress  shall  call  a  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments,  and  (2)  that 
amendments  may  be  ratified  (If  Congress  so 
proposes)  by  conventions  in  three -fourths 
of  the  States. 

The  convention  method  of  proposing 
amendments  has  never  been  used;  it  Is  the 
method  sought  to  be  availed  of  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Government  proposals.  "Hie 
convention  method  of  ratifying  amendments 
has  been  used  once  (amendment  XXI). 

The  validity  of  the  reedutlons  which  the 
Council  proposes  for  xise  by  State  legislatures 
has  been  questioned.  Black.  "The  Pn^xised 
Amendment  of  Article  V:  A  Threatened  Dis- 
aster," 72  Yale  LJ.  967  (Aprtl  1963). 

'It  has  been  calculated  that  imder  this 
proposed  amendment  legislators  represent- 
ing about  16  percent  of  the  American  people 
could  amend  the  Constitution.  i.e..  38  per- 
cent of  40  percent  (the  38  least  populous 
States  have  about  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
papulation,  and  In  those  States  on  the  aver- 
age 38  percent  at  the  pebple  form  constitu- 
encies sufficient  to  oontrcd  the  legislature). 
Black,  supra.  Note  4.  at  960. 

■As  creating  a  league  of  sovereign  Statee 
rather  than  a  nation,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation qtiite  naturally  required  unani- 
mous consent  for  amendment.  E^ven  so,  they 
recognized  that  amendments  of  the  league 
should  originate  with  and  be  worked  out  by 
the  leagued  leglslatiue.  Thus  article  xm 
provided  that  no  alternation  shall  be  made 
unleas  it  be  agreed  to  In  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States  "and  be  afterwards"  con- 
firmed by  ttie  legislatures  of  every  State. 
^Thls  proposal  has  a  deceptive  ai^>ear- 
ance  of  harmlessness.  At  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  States  it  attracted  the  votes 
of  37  of  the  46  States  represented,  while  the 
apportionment  amendment  received  a  bore 
majority  of  26  and  the  "Court  of  the  Un- 
ion" amendment  a  minority  of  21.  Evident- 
ly it  Is  hard  to  realize  that  once  the  lid  to 
the  amending  process  Is  lifted,  other  lees  ap- 
pealing changes   will   fiy  out  easily. 

•XIV  amendment,  sec.  1;   art.  IV,  sec.  4; 
XV  amendment,  sec.  1. 
•368UJ3.  186  (1963). 

'•  See  the  73  page  Comment  Bafcer  v.  Carr 
and  Legislative  ApporUcmments:  A  Problem 
of  Stcmdards.  73  Yale  LJ.  968  (ApHl  1968), 
including  dlacueslon  of  the  situation  In  New 
York  at  pages  1019-1027. 
"  Shanahan.  supra,  note  2,  at  636. 
"  Art.  XHL 


"  Art.  VI.  claiise  2.  "This  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  'Hie  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
I>reme  law  of  tbe  land;  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  boiuid  thereby,  anything 
In  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

"  Art.  in. 

"  Otir  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  amendments.  For  a 
highly  critical  analysis  of  the  proponents' 
motives,  see  Commager,  "To  Form  a  Much 
Less  Perfect  Union,"  the  New  York  Times 
magazine.  July  14,  1963,  page  6,  charging  that 
the  proponents. are  not  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  powers  of  the  States  and  that  "the 
ambition  which  animates  them  is  not  to 
strengthen  the  States,  but  to  paralyze  the 
Nation." 

"Member  of  the  Committee  on  Bill  of 
Rights,  formerly  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Legislation,  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"  The  text  of  the  proposals  appears  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Constitution. 

"  New  York  Times  editorial,  "Who's  tar  the 
Constitution?"  May  10,  1963;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy,  Governor  Hughes  and  Senator 
Case,  New  Jersey,  Governor  Rockefeller,  New 
York,  among  others. 

"  In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Constitution  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  op- 
posed the  prtqxisalB  at  Its  meeting  last  Au- 
gust. New  York  Times,  Aug.  13,  1963.  The 
Executive  Oommlttee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  a  report 
dated  Jime  4,  1968,  opposed  the  amendments, 
Reports  of  Committees  Concerned  With  Fed- 
eral Legislation,  vol.  2,  bull.  No.  3,  July  1968. 
Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Yale  Law  School, 
has  been  particularly  outspoken  against  the 
proposals.  See  Black,  "The  Proposed  Amend- 
ment of  Article  V:  A  Threatened  Disaster," 
72  Tale  L.J.  967  (^rU  1968)  and  Black,  "Pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendnxents:  They 
Would  Return  Us  to  Confederacy,"  49  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  637  (July  1963) . 
For  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posals, see  National  Legislative  Conference 
Committee  on  Federal-State  Relations,  Re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly  of  States,  Dec. 
6,  1962,  Statement  of  Principles,  obtainable 
from  the  Northeastern  Regional  Office  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  1201  Bar 
Building,  86  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  Shanahan,  "Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments:  They  WUl  Strengthen  Federal- 
State  Relations."  40  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  631  (July  1063). 

"  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1963. 

"369  U.S.  186  (1962). 

"  Professor  Black  to  Arthur  J.  Freund,  Dec. 
28,  1962,  quoted  In  part  In  an  article  by 
Anthony  Lewis  In  New  York  Times.  Apr.  14, 
1963. 

^  Note  3  supra. 

**  Information  from  northeastern  regional 
office  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
note  3  supra,  and  other  sources. 

"Anthony  Lewis,  New  York  "nmes,  June 
26,  1963. 

"It  may  be  helpf\U  to  the  reader  to  set 
forth  the  text  of  present  article  V,  c»nlttlng 
only  a  proviso  which  became  obsolete  in 
1808:  "The  Congress,  whenev^  two- thirds 
of  both  Hoxises  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  Statee,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  inoposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  Purposes,  as  part  of  tills  Coostltutioo. 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  tbe  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 


posed by  the  Congress;  Provided  that  •  •  • 
no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

The  Council  of  State  Governments'  pro- 
posal for  amending  article  V  is  contained  In 
the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Constitution  found  elsewhere 
in  this  Issue  of  the  Journal. 

"For  a  full  discussion  of  the  problems 
raised  under  this  topic,  see  Black,  note  3 
supra  72  Yale  L.J.  957  at  961. 

»A  convenient  soxirce  for  the  constitu- 
tional documents  referred  to  is  Carl  Van 
Doren,  "The  Great  Rehearsal,"  Viking  Press 
1948,  app.  4,  268  at  270.  The  Virginia 
plan  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  June  13,  1787;  app.  7,  278  at  287,  "The 
Constitution  as  Reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Detail,"  Aug.  6,  1787. 

"Id.  at  162. 

"Ibid. 

!»  Black,  note  3  supra,  72  Yale  L.J.  957. 

"Op.  cit.  note  12  supra  at  64-66.  Both 
the  Virginia  plan  and  the  New  Jersey  plan 
provided  for  a  "supreme  tik>unal."  They 
differed  In  that  the  VirginiJl  plan  (as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole)  pro- 
vided for  appointment  of  the  tribunal  by 
the  "second  Branch  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature," the  New  Jersey  plan,  by  the  Execu- 
tive (op.  cit.  note  12  supra  at  app.  4,  269,  app. 
5,  272).  The  difference  was  compromised  by 
providing  that  the  President  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  with  advice  and 
ocKisent  of  the  Senate  (Constitution,  art  II 
sec.  2). 

"The  Federalist,  43  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  240  (1982).  Ths  Federalist 
is  also  available  in  a  revised  edlUon  pub- 
lished in  1901  by  the  Boxburghe  Press,  New  ' 
York  and  London,  and  in  an  abridged  edi- 
tion. "The  Enduring  Federalist,"  edited  and 
analyzed  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  Doubleday 
1948. 

»*  Note  5  supra. 

»  The  proposal  would  apparently  give  sanc- 
tion to  contravening  the  16th  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  right  of  U.S.  dtizens 
"to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abcidted 
•  •  •  by  any  State  on  acooimt  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude"  and 
empowers  Congress  to  adopt  enforcing  legis- 
lation. 

"Gomillion    v.    Lightfoot,    364    U3     339 
(1960). 
"Con.  art.  IV,  sec.  4. 

"Op.    cit.   note    12   supra   at   appendix   3, 
266. 

"  Note  17  supra  Great  Books  edition  at  141. 
"  New  York  Times  editorial,  "Ubsettlng  the 
Constitution,"  April  15, 1963. 
"Ibid. 
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HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  1b  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  honor  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Harry  B. 
I«e,  assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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9XCTIOH    181.    CONGaZSSIONAI.  . 
8m.S.    CONTKItTS, 

.  —The  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
have  control  of  tbe  ar- 
,d  style   of   the  Cohgbzs- 
,  and  while  providing  that 
substantially  a  Terbatlm  re- 
shall  take  aU  needed 
reduction  of  unneceeaary 
provide  for  the  .publlca- ' 
Ifadez  of  the  Conoossional 
h  Qonthly  during  the  sessions 
and  at  the  cloee  thereof. 
c.  33,  i  13,  38  Stat.  603.) 
tscnoif  183b.  Sams;  nxus- 
,  DTA<aiAMs. — No  maps,  dta- 
may  be  Inserted  In 
^Ithout  the  approval  of  the 
on  Printing.    (June  20, 
i  3,  40  Stat.  1646.) 
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ttee  on  Printing  has  adc^ted 
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and  Delegates   U 
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Repi  eaentatlves, 
Innted: 


of  the  daily  Record. — The 
shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
as  foUows:  the  Senate  pro- 
Utemate  with  the  House  pro- 
of placement  In  consecu- 
as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
lyovided.  That  the  makeup  of 
proceed  without  regard  to 
lenever    the    Public    Printer 
In  order  to  meet  produc- 
schedxiles. 
^yle. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
and  House  of  Representa- 
by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
RxcoKD,  In  7V^ -point  type; 
included  In  the  remarks  or 
of  Congress,  other  than 
,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
authorized  to  be  Inserted 
shall  be  printed  In  6^ -point 
roUcalls  shall   be  printed   in 
No  Italic  or  black   type   nor 
or  small  capitals  shall  be 
or  pnxnlnence;  nor  will 
be  permitted.    Theee  re- 
apply to  the  printing  of  or 
historical,  official,  or  legal 
]  lapers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
necBSsary. 
o  '    manuscript. — ^When    manu- 
subml^ted  to  Members  for  revision  It 


should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Recoko  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  tbe  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
sp>eeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  sp>eeche8  will  not  t)e  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  tbe  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rzcoro. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Concrsssional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized;  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunlttee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  thall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNGREssiONAi.  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  r\ile  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 


The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjoiimment  of  the 
Congress. 

1 1 .  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoNORxsaioMAL  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rtile  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Oonosessional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


UJS.  TraTcI  Serrice  Brinf  s  the  DoDars 
Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  "Travel  and  Resorts"  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  January 
26,  Mr.  William  McPherson,  Post  travel 
editor,  has  an  extremely  informative  and 
well-written  article  on  the  achievements 
made  to  date  by  the  XJS.  Travel  Service. 

From  expenditure  of  $3.5  million  last 
year  by  USTS  this  country  attracted 
734,993  business  and  pleasure  travelers 
from  overseas,  a  gain  of  42.4  percent  over 
1961  when  the  Visit  U.SA.  program  was 
first  established,  these  visitors  spending 
more  than  $275  million  while  here.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  a  good  return  on  our  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  McPherson  notes  that  the  appro- 
priation for  USTS  for  fiscal  1964  was  re- 
duced from  the  $3.5  million  of  the  pre- 
vious year  to  $2.6  million.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  cutbacks  in  USTS  operations 
overseas,  particularly  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Australia.  It  also  means  that 
plans  to  establish  a  US.  Travel  Office  to 
service  prospective  visitors  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  Benelux  countries  have  had  to  be 
postponed. 

Such  offices,  I  am  sure,  would  be  ex- 
tremely welcome  in  those  areas  and  re- 
sult In  many  more  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

XJ3.  T»Avn.  Skrvicx  Brings  the  Dolla«s 

Home  but  Budget  Tkims  Style 

(By  William  McPherson) 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you — aa  It 
did  to  us — that  one  of  "several  really  signifi- 
cant factors"  In  bringing  dollars  home  last 
year  was  a  foreign  visitor  who  didn't  spend 
a  cent. 

She  was  Da  Vinci's  Mona  Lisa.  Not  that 
Europeans  forsook  the  Louvre  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  but  "the  fact  that  she  came 
and  was  so  enthusiastically  greeted  helped 
the  world  realize  that  the  United  States  has 
a  deep  esthetic  sense,"  said  Volt  Gllmore, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

It  used  to  be  that  if  you  built  a  better 
mousetrap  the  world  would  beat  a  path  to 
your  door.  Times  have  changed.  Every- 
body's cr]ring  for  culture. 

"Myths  are  being  exploded.  Visitors  are 
realizing  that  we  do  have  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, an  appreciation  of  civilization,"  Gll- 
more said  during  an  Interview  the  other  day. 
"After  all,  we  are  spending  |2  billion  on  cul- 
tural centers  right  now  In  this  country." 
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An  esthetic  sense  is  no  doubt  grand,  but 
the  Travel  Service  would  still  like  to  have  « 
little  more  money  to  foster  travel. 

A  survey  in  Scandinavia  indicated  that 
Scandinavians  believe  the  United  States  is 
"a  highly  technical,  materialistic  coimtry 
where  everyone  chases  the  dollar." 

Yet  It  Is  the  covmtry  that  most  Scan- 
dinavians would  most  like  to  visit. 

Encourage  visits,  Gllmore  believes,  and 
esthetics  will  take  care  of  Itself. 

Unfortunately,  Gllmore  has  only  $2.6  mil- 
lion to  promote  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States  of  America  this  year.  He  had  re- 
quested M.3  million.  The  current  appro- 
priation is  a  22-percent  reduction  from  the 
93.5  million  of  last  year. 

Under  this  reduction,  advertising  and  re- 
lated Visit  U.S.A.  promotions  abroad  wUl  be 
sharply  reduced.  Newspaper  advertising  will 
be  discontinued  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  A  proposed  Visit  U.S.A.  film  will 
not  be  made,  despite  the  "urgent  need  for  a 
film  oriented  directly  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  of  America."  There  will  be  no  more 
surveys  of  travel  markets  abroad. 

Eliminated,  too,  are  the  development  of 
travel  center  offices  In  Sao  Paulo  and  Rome, 
where  Embassy-connected  offices  now  oper- 
ate, and  the  establishment  of  Embassy-based 
offices  in  Scandinavia,  the  Benelux,  and 
lower  South  America. 

It  is  in  South  America  that  Gllmore  plans 
"a  big  stump  tour"  this  spring.  Now  South 
America  is  Europe  oriented.  To  change  that, 
Gllmore  said,  "we've  got  to  get  the  pace- 
setters, the  fashionable  people"  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

"We  want  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  blue 
chip  man  spends  10  to  1.  He  spends  the 
money  and  starts  the  trend,"  said  Gllmore. 
"The  others  follow." 

Consider  former  First  Lady  Jacqueline 
Kennedy.  After  her  two  tripe  to  Greece, 
other  Americans  followed  in  droves. 

But  the  converse  was  also  true:  more 
Greeks  came  here,  due  in  large  part  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  Influence.  And  not  only  Greeks, 
but  oversea  visitors  in  general  came  to  the 
United  States  in  unprecedented  numbers  in 
1963,  dropping  more  than  $276  million  while 
here,  $49  million  more  than  in  1962. 

The  figure  does  not  include  an  estimated 
$100  million  in  air  fares  paid  to  VS.  carriers 
for  transporting  visitors. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice counted  734,993  business  and  pleasure 
travelers  from  overseas  last  year,  an  increase 
of  21.7  percent  over  1962  and  42.4  percent 
over  1961,  when  the  Visit  U.S.A.  program 
was  established.  Seven  out  of  ten  want  to 
come  back. 

Visitors  from  Mexico  (where  reciprocal 
free-of-charge  visa  arrangements  have  Just 
been  implemented  for  business  and  in- 
transit  travel)  and  Canada  are  not  Included 
in  the  734,993  figure. 

Any  year  now  Gllmore  expects  to  report 
a  million  oversea  visitors  to  the  United 
States.  For  this  year  he's  predicting 
("modestly")  a  20-percent  increase.  Inas- 
much as  each  visitor  spends  an  average  of 
$375,  that's  nothing  to  sneer  at,  when  multi- 
plied by  150,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  McGraw-Hill  survey 
estimates  that  Americans  spent  nearly  $3 
billion  abroad  last  year.  By  1973,  the  pub- 
lishing company's  economists  estimate  that 
the  figiire  will  grow  to  $7  billion. 

All  that  money  may  not  be  very  esthetic, 
but  in  the  race  for  the  International  travel- 
er's dollar  it's  not  sneered  at  either.     And 


perhaps  the  Mona  Lisa  was  igr>mng  all  *vwtg 
at  her  net  worth  to  our  balanoe-of -payments 
problem.  After  all,  Gllmore  said  it  was  con- 
alderable. 


The  Recent  Pilgrimage  of  His  HoIiiie$t 
Pope  Pad  VI  to  the  Holy  Land 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NKW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29. 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  evening  last  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  64th  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Cathedral  Club  of 
Brooklyn  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  tendered  to  my  good 
friend,  William  A.  Shea,  after  whom  the 
new  stadium  in  New  York  City  for  the 
Mets  basebaU  team,  which  opens  in  April, 
has  been  named.  The  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  so  kind  as  to  wire  his  personal 
greetings  to  the  audience  of  over  1.000 
men  of  all  faiths  prominent  in  the  pro- 
fessional, political,  and  business  life  of 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Hla  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart.  DX).,  bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  was  the  principal  speaker  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  have  the  privilege 
under  the  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  unanmlous  consent  of  the  House 
to  include  herewith  his  brilliant  and  in- 
spiring address  on  that  evening  con- 
cerning the  recent  pilgrimage  of  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  Holy  Land: 

History  is  being  made  so  rapidly  these  days 
that  we  hardly  know  how  to  keep  up  with  it. 
No  sooner  does  one  act  surprise  us  on  the 
stage  of  life,  when  another  occurs  to  bid  for 
our  attention. 

Recently  there  was  an  event  of  such  far- 
reaching  significance  that  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  to  think  about  it  this 
evening.  It  was  the  pilgrimage  of  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Paul  VI.  to  the  Holy  Land. 

I  call  this  event  far-reaching  because  It 
extends  our  gaze  in  two  distant  directions  at 
once:  one,  backward — to  the  ancient  past, 
to  a  moment  in  time  2,000  years  ago.  For,  it 
was  then,  by  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  the 
eternal  word  of  God  was  spoken  in  human 
terms.  And  the  other,  forward — to  that  im- 
defined  and  far-off  future  when  all  men  wUl 
understand  that  wca-d,  and  know  His  truth, 
and  share  His  love  and  His  divine  life. 

By  drawing  the  attention  of  the  wc»-ld  to 
the  crib  at  Bethlehem,  Pope  Paul  focused 
our  eyes  on  the  central  act  of  human  his- 
tory. It  was  the  pivotal  point  in  the  long 
succession  of  events  that  started  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  will  end  only  with 
its  final  Judgment. 

God,  the  Creator,  stepped  into  time,  not 
by  the  prophets  and  the  patriarchs  who  pre- 
pared His  way,  but  by  His  divine  Son.  God 
became  man.  "The  word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us."  It  was  a  divine  inter- 
ference in  the  disordered  affairs  of  men:  to 
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redeem  men; 
■tnUglit  on  » 
to  their  Fathers 

The  world 
wu.    Men, 
were  now  free 
who  were 
now  called 
with    Ood. 
their  brother. 

Thle  is  the 
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the  world  to 
all  men.  and 
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deed,  "numklnl 
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beginning  for  so  great  a  task;  but  a  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles  Is  begun  by  one 
step. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  this  evening  In  pledg- 
ing to  continue  this  spirit  of  concord  and 
generosity  with  high  motives  and  genuine 
regard  for  one  another.  Then,  on  each  oc- 
casion that  this  scene  Is  reenacted.  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places,  that  far-off  dream 
of  Bethlehem  wtU  come  nearer  to  reality 


Panama  and  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

O*    SOXTTH   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Panama  is 
indebted  to  the  United  States  for  its  very 
existence.  No  nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world  has  done  more  for  another 
nation  than  has  the  United  States  for 
Panama. 

The  Panamanian  Government's  de- 
mand for  so-called  moral  and  legal  rights 
is  one  of  the  most  Incredible  demands  in 
the  history  of  the  world  by  one  nation 
upon  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  David  Lawrence,  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  January 
21,  very  ably  points  out  that  Panama's 
fantastic  demands  may  lead  to  counter- 
claims by  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Panamanian  Government: 
TuamNO  Back  ths   Clock — Colombia  Mat 

Havx  am  iNTSaxsT  n*  SsTTLncENT  OF  Canal 

Issm 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

When  you  start  to  turn  the  clock  back, 
how  far  back  do  you  go? 

This  is  a  questlcai  that  the  Government  ot 
Panama  might  well  examine.  When  it  in- 
sists that  the  existing  treaty,  signed  in  1903. 
granting  the  United  States  rights  "In  per- 
petuity" to  the  Canal  2Sone  be  revised  be- 
catlse  the  Bepubllc  of  Panama  wants  to  re- 
gain its  "mcxtU  and  legal  rights,"  the  point 
can  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Government 
ot  Colombia  doesn't  also  have  to  be  con- 
svUtecL 

Since  the  Panamanian  Government  now 
has  chosen  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States,  this  means  that  the 
Washington  Government  is  no  longer  under 
obllgation  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
Panama.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  Co- 
lombia to  put  ifi  its  claim  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Canal  2Sone,  which  it  originally  owned. 

Pew  people  may  realize  It.  but  not  only 
the  Canal  Zone  but  all  of  Panama  was  once  a 
part  of  Colombia.  As  far  back  as  1878,  it 
granted  a  Prench  oompcuiy  exclusive  rights 
to  construct  a  canal.  But  the  Prench  proj- 
ects failed  again  and  again.  Plnally.  c»i 
January  23.  1003,  the  United  States  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  with  Colombia  which  provided 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  United  S«tates  of 
the  Canai  Zone  area.  The  Senate  here  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  but  the  Senate  of  Colombia 
rejected  it. 

Then,  not  long  afterward — on  November 
3  of  the  same  year — a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Colombia,  and  Panama  declared  Itself  Inde- 
pendent. The  UjB.  Government  within  73 
hours  granted  diplomatic  recognition.  On 
November  18,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
new  government,  granting  the  United  States 


"in  perpetvilty"  the  use  of  a  Bone  6  miles 
wide  on  either  side  of  a  future  canal. 

Colombia  promptly  revised  its  policy  and 
pledged  herself  on  Novemlier  80  to  ratify 
the  treaty  it  had  earlier  that  same  year  re- 
jected. But  the  United  States  declined.  Co- 
lombia's grievance  continued  thereafter  to 
cause  111  feeling  in  Latin  America,  and  In 
1914  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
granting  $26  million  compensation  to  Co- 
lombia,- largely  because  of  the  work  Colom- 
bia had  already  paid  for  on  the  canal.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  not  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Colombian  Congress  until  1921. 

President  Theodore  Rooeevelfs  action  In 
recognizing  Panama,  thus  helping  to  bring 
about  the  secession  of  Panama  from  Colom- 
bia, became  a  campaign  issiie  Inside  the 
United  States  in  1904.  liCr.  Roosevelt  insisted 
that  he  was  looking  out  solely  for  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  said: 

"If,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Panama,  it  could  again  become 
a  state  under  Colombia  and  desires  to  do 
so — why  well  and  good." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  argxied  that  he  had  been  act- 
ing in  strict  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Congress  and  ckdded : 

"Had  not  Panama  been  promptly  recog- 
nized, and  the  transit  across  the  isthmus 
kept  open,  In  acoordanoe  with  our  teeaty 
rights  and  obllgatdonB.  there  would  have  en- 
siled endless  guerrilla  warfare  and  possibly 
foreign  cotnpllcatlons;  while  all  chance  of 
building  the  canal  would  have  been  deferred, 
certainly  for  years,  perhaps  for  a  generation 
or  more." 

The  history  of  pan-American  relations 
contains  many  a  fujzy  chapter  in  oocmectlon 
wltfa  the  creatloti  of  the  PananM  Republic 
itself.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  treaties 
"In  perpetuity"  anywhere  in  tlie  world.  Na- 
tions nuty  abrogate  treaties  If  they  wlsii,  and 
Panama  oould  tear  up  the  existing  treaty 
if  it  desired  to  do  so.  But  Oolombte  oould 
intervene,  too.  amd  oould  readily  point  to 
the  fact  that  lit  originally  o^med  I^anwna. 
and  would  probably  still  be  in  possession 
had  It  not  been  for  tlis  suddoD  diplomatic 
reoognltloQ  by  the  United  States  aooompa- 
nled.  as  it  was.  by  tbe  presence  of  XJB.  Navy 
gunboats  at  the  soene. 

Nsiturally.  there  are  people  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  who  want  to  get  back  the  land 
now  known  as  the  Canal  Zone,  but  to  stir  up 
ambitions  Inside  Panama  is  also  to  stir  up 
ambitions  outside  of  Panama.  The  Pana- 
manian Ambaoaador  to  the  United  States 
says  his  Oovemment  wants  to  carry  tSw  is- 
sue to  the  United  NMdons  because  the  exist- 
ing 1903  treaty  is  not  only  obsolete  but  re- 
pugnant to  intemaitlanal  law.  Tet  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  drcumstanoes  surround- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Panamanian  Re- 
public itself  involved  vlotattoos  of  interna- 
tional law.  Strictly  speaking,  the  United 
States  was  bound  to  watt  longer  than  it  did 
for  the  ratlficertlon  of  the  1903  treaty  by  the 
Colombian  Senate. 

But  all  such  arguments  on  the  basis  of 
lntematl<»3al  law  do  not  take  into  account 
the  realistic  facts  of  today.  Panama  is  too 
small  a  country  to  live  In  isolation  and  needs 
tiM  friendship  and  eoraiomlc  support  of  the 
United  States.  Malcontents  within  Panama 
are  stirring  up  trouble.  I^ils  can  only  lead 
to  a  revival  of  ambitions  In  Colombia  to  re- 
acquire Panama. 

To  go  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  brush 
aside  negotiations  directly  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  will  be  to  offend 
the  Washington  Government,  whloh  Panama, 
In  the  long  run,  oannot  well  afford  to  do. 
Those  wtio  have  stirred  up  violence  and  trou- 
ble In  the  Canal  Zone  will  not  oecue  their 
efforts  as  long  as  they  have  the  acquiescence 
or  encouragement  of  the  Panaoxanlan  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  sooner  tihs  Republic  of 
Panama  gets  down  to  qutot  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  the  quicker 
the  whole  problem  will  be  resolved. 


DcU3«  of  Scandal  Should  Be  Exposed 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  PEILLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
unfortimate  when  reports  of  scandal  in 
high  places  of  Government  are  cir- 
cxilated  because  it  tends  to  dispel  the 
confidence  of  American  citizens  In  their 
Government,  which  Is  the  best  t3rpe  of 
government  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
full  Investigation  of  all  facts  broiight 
out  in  the  so-called  Bobby  Baker  affair, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Spokesman- 
Review  of  January  24,  1964,  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
(Prom  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  Jan.  24.   1964] 

Omcx  Again   Patola   Reabs   Its  Head 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  accept- 
ance of  a  free  stereo  set  from  an  insurance 
man,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  selling 
Johnson,  then  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  $200,000  in  insurance,  should  con- 
cern every  American. 

The  situation  Is  further  compounded  by 
the  Insurance  agent's  testimony  that  he  also 
bought  91,200  in  tmneeded  advertising  from 
the  Texas  radio-television  station  owned  by 
the  Johnson  family  because  he  was  led  to 
believe  "it  was  expected  of  me." 

The  scandal  was  uncovered  by  the  probe 
into  the  affairs  of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker, 
longtime  protege  of  Johnson  and  former 
Senate  aid.  Dlsclosvu'e  of  the  favors  ac- 
cepted by  Johnson  came  from  Don  B.  Rey- 
nolds, Washington  Insiu-ance  agency  owner. 
In  addition  in  the  Baker  matter:  The  FBI 
now  has  begun  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  there  were  irregularities  in  con- 
gressional passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 
914  million  District  of  Colimibla  Athletic 
Stadium;  Reynolds  has  testified  that  Team- 
sters Union  President  James  Hoffa  said  he 
kept  a  double  set  of  boc*s,  one  for  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Subccxn- 
mittee;  and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
has  announced  it  will  now  examine  Baker's 
financial  records  in  its  public  hearings. 

Baker,  who  has  resigned  since  the  investi- 
gation began,  is  irretrievably  tied  to  John- 
son. 

White  House  defense  is  that  Johnson  In 
1957,  as  Senate  Democratic  floor  leader,  be- 
lieved the  stereo  set  was  a  gift  from  Baker. 
Johnson,  after  years  of  experience  in  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Senate,  is  scarce- 
ly so  naived.  He  long  has  known  enough  to 
ask  from  whence  a  gift  comes.  Such  an 
alibi  only  makes  Johnson  look  Incredibly 
stupid,  and  he  Is  not.  But  take  It  a  step 
further  and  even  assvune  that  the  gift  had 
come  from  Baker.  In  view  of  current  testi- 
mony about  Baker,  that  makes  the  gift 
even  more  objectionable.  Nor  does  It  white- 
wash the  radlo-televlslon  advertising  which 
Reynolds  says  he  was  asked  to  buy  by  Walter 
Jenkins,  the  President's  confidential  assist- 
ant.    Jenkins  denies  this. 

Tills  is  not  the  first  time  scandal  has 
touched  the  White  House.  Mink  coats  and 
deep  freezes  were  accepted  by  officials  and 
marred  the  Truman  administration.  A  vi- 
cuna coat  and  an  expensive  rug  taken  by 
Sherman  Adams  from  Bernard  Goldfine 
caused  Adams'  resignation  as  President  Ei- 
senhower's top  assistant. 


Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  Is  right.  It  was  he  who  de- 
nounced Adams'  gift-taking  and  brought 
open  embarrassment  to  his  own  party.  And 
It  Is  he,  again,  who  now  denounces  Johnson 
for  a  similar  lapse. 

The  speech  Senator  Williams  once  made 
against  Adams  concluded:  "There  can  be 
but  one  code  for  public  officials.  Mr.  Adams' 
resignation  Is  in  order."  The  Senate"  yes- 
terday inserted  his  Adams  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
marks about  Johnson.  The  recent  speech 
ended  In  striking  similarity  with  the  words: 
"There  can  be  but  one  code  for  public  oftt- 
clals." 

It  is  regrettable  whenever  scandal  be- 
smirches our  Government,  but  It  is  admir- 
able that  when  it  does,  honest  Americans 
expose  it. 


Project  Hope  Moves  Forward  in  Ecuador 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29. 1964 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports from  Ecuador  indicate  that  the 
SS  Hope  is  scoring  another  Important 
victory  for  good  will  and  progress  in 
Latin  America.  At  anchor  off  Guaya- 
quil, the  ship  is  saluted  daily  as  a  "famil- 
iar white  beacon  of  American  good  will 
and  understanding." 

Across  the  Guayas  River  at  Duran,  a 
newly  established  public  health  center 
operated  by  Hope  is  taking  modem  train- 
ing methods  and  technological  assist- 
ance to  the  mainland. 

One  of  America's  outstanding  colum- 
nists. Bob  Considine,  recently  had  Uils  to 
say  about  Project  Hope: 
Project  Hon  Moves   Forward  In   Ecuador 

I  don't  know  of  any  charity,  in  our  time, 
which  has  as  much  Impact  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries as  Project  Hope.  This  great  Nation's 
hvimanltarlanlsm,  from  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  has  been  bound  up  In  and  often 
eclipsed  by  our  fundamental  restraint,  our 
commendable  refusal  to  toot  our  horn  of 
plenty.  We  have  stood  by  patiently  while 
labels  Indicating  the  American  origin  of 
desperately  needed  goods  and  services  to 
underprivileged  countries  were  either  erased 
or  altered  to  make  the  afflicted  peoples  be- 
lieve that  these  were  gifts  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  from  local  puppet  governments 
that  enslaved  them. 

With  the  SS  Hope  It  Is  different.  It  is  im- 
possible to  erase  a  15,000-ton  ship  in  a 
friendly  harbor.  It  is  Impossible  to  deny  a 
dazzling  white  vessel  filled  with  magnifi- 
cently dedicated  U.S.  doctors  and  nurses  ex- 
pertly caring  for  tho\isands  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  cannot  speak  the  language 
of  the  Americans  but  clearly  comprehend 
their  compassion. 

Without  really  meaning  to  do  so,  as  Is  our 
national  trait,  we  have  projected  to  all  peo- 
ples a  wonderful  Image  of  America's  goodness 
of  heart,  soul  and  spirit  through  this  vessel 
and  the  people  who  serve  in  it. 

For  decades  beyond  our  own,  for  perhaps 
tens  of  decades,  the  folklore  of  many  lands 
win  be  laced  with  the  saga  of  the  visit  of 
the  SS  Hope  and  Its  good  people.  On  Its 
very  first  trip,  for  example,  Its  American 
personnel  not  only  treated  18,000  Indo- 
nesians, terribly  In  need  of  medical  service, 
but  also  trained  200  Indonesian  doctors  and 
800  nurses. 


The  sheer  reactic»i  from  the  latter  will 
spread  through  that  part  ot  Asia  In  succeed- 
ing years  and  generations.  It  will  be  the 
United  States  of  America,  maligned  else- 
where as  Imperialistic  and  selfish,  that  these 
people  and  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  remember. 

SS  Hope's  next  major  expedition  was  to 
South  America,  to  Peru  specifically.  Once 
again  it  was  hailed  as  a  savior  of  hosts  of 
human  beings  who  otherwise  might  have 
perished.  The  training  of  local  doctors  and 
nurses  went  forward. 

It  will  continue  In  that  role,  this  ship, 
doing  more  good  Intrinsically  for  the  United 
States  than  almost  any  diplomatic  emissary 
we  have  ever  had,  only  so  long  as  good- 
hearted  souls  such  as  yourself  contribute  to 
Its  support  (tax  deductible,  as  you  know). 
If  enough  of  you  dismiss  SS  Hope  as  "Just 
another  charity,"  it  will  surely  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Other  charities  have 
foundered  too.  But  If  this  one  succvunbs 
to  Indifference  then  there  will  also  pass  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  the  most  effective 
means  I  have  ever  known  of  dramatizing  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  a  bad  lot  at  all,  we 
Americans,  no  matter  what  Moscow,  Pelplng 
and  Havana  have  been  saying  about  MB. 


Congressman  Ed  Foreman 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  congratu- 
lating our  friend  frwn  Texas,  Ed  Pori- 
MAN,  on  being  named  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing young  men  In  America  by  the 
U.S.  Junior  Cfhamber  of  Commerce. 

This  Is  a  great  honor  for  one  so  young. 
However,  his  life,  thus  far,  has  been 
filled  with  equally  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Ed  has  been  such  a  success  so  early 
in  his  con^resBlonal  career  for,  thou£rh 
he  is  OQly  30  years  old.  he  has  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  success  in  his  every  en- 
deavor. 

Ed,  a  farm  boy,  worked  his  way 
thi'ough  school  and  graduated  at  the  top 
of  his  class.  And  then  entering  busi- 
ness he  immediately  prospered  due  to  his 
hard  work.  Imaginative  solutions,  and  in- 
dividual ind^>endence.  During  these 
active  business  years  he  did  not  neglect 
his  responsibility  to  his  community  and. 
in  fact,  his  hard  work  and  dedicated 
service  caused  him  to  bo  the  recipient 
of  many  community  awards,  Including 
being  named  one  of  the  five  outstand- 
ing young  men  of  Texas  just  2  years 
ago. 

We  in  Congress  know  Ed  as  an  articu- 
late spokesman  for  sound  and  conserva- 
tive, but  responsible  CJovemment.  His 
membership  on  the  important  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  giv«i  this  un- 
usual young  man  an  excellent  post  in 
which  to  demonstrate  his  outstanding 
abilities,  and  as  we  would  expect,  he  has 
already  made  a  remarkable  record.  This 
committee  assignment  has  permitted 
him  to  continue  to  work  for  bidlvidual 
liberty  by  attempting  to  reduce  Federal 
control    It  is  a  rare  Con^essman  who 
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EXTENSPON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ClARL  D.  PERKINS 

Jr  KXNTDCXT 

IN  THX  HOUi  ■  or  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Wedne^y.  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

ifa  the  COHOSXSSIONAL  Rxc- 

I  m  editorial  by  Mr.  Earl  W. 
publisher  of  the  lick- 
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most totally  to  agriculture.  Tills  and  neart>y 
hill  oountiee  are  similar  in  topognkpliy,  and 
our  people  depend  on  (arm  income  to  okXhe, 
feed  and  shelter  our  families,  to  educate  our 
children.  Our  fanners  are  doing  a  good  Job 
with  specValized  crope  and  some  with  pas- 
tures and  livestock  and  even  a  few  grade  A 
dalrys.  But  we  recognize  this  area  must  do 
bertt^  in  the  future.  We  must  find  wHys  to 
Increese  our  Inoome  if  our  children  are  to  be 
properlj  educated,  if  our  people  are  to  be 
adeqxiately  housed,  clothed,  and  fed.  and  if 
we  are  to  receive  adequate  medical  care. 

The  agrlbuslnees  in  any  upland  county 
will  expand  if  the  amall  farms  are  improved 
in  potential.  It  is  the  amaH  farmer  who  has 
not  availed  himself  of  existing  programs  to 
build  pMsturee,  etc. — meet  of  them  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  but  because  in 
most  instances,  they  oould  not  find  the  extra 
money  to  cost-etiare. 

Take  Morgan  Oounty  as  an  exanxple  of  the 
great  number  of  small  farms.  Of  a  total  of 
1 .95a  farms,  approxlmetely  60  percent  of  these 
are  100  acres  or  lees.  Twenty-eight  percent 
are  60  acres  cr  less.  Cropland  is  HTnit^  in 
meet  cases.  But  we  feel  the  potential  for 
developtng  and  Improving  pastures  and 
meculows  for  livestock  production  is  great,  all 
the  small  farms  considered. 

However,  present  farm  income  on  meet  of 
the  small  farms  Is  not  suffldent  to  n^eet 
family  Onanclal  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
eetabllah  needed  pastureland.  Sgbty  per- 
cent of  the  county's  fcuTnen  have  incomes  of 
ta,fi00  and  less,  and  50  percent  ot  these 
farmers  have  inconw  of  $1,000  aiKl  less  a 
year.  Oash  inoome  is  from  hurley  for  the 
most  part. 

The  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Committee  Is  doing  a  fine  Job  administering 
tiie  agricultural  conservation  program  In  the 
coimty.  Margaax  farmers  through  their  use 
of  the  AOP  liave  salvaged  hundreds  of  acres 
of  badly  eroded  land  and  retiimed  it  to  use- 
fulness and  productivity.  Howwer,  many 
farmers  do  not  participate  In  the  program 
because  they  do  not  have  the  extra  n>oney 
above  substeteooe  needs  to  meet  their  por- 
tion of  ttie  costs  of  carrying  out  the  needed 
practices. 

We  would  suggest,  and  reconunend  strong- 
ly, that  the  cost-sharing  formula  be  changed, 
at  lea^  for  the  small  farmers,  those  with 
limited  incomes.  In  order  to  help  with  a  pas- 
ture-huUdlng  program  on  thetr  own  land. 
Cost  sharing  at  80  p«t:ent.  or  even  at  the 
lOO-peroent  level  in  some  oases,  would  be 
Justifiable  in  helping  a  stable  family  ad- 
vance above  the  marginal  level  of  Uvlng. 
Such  action  would  require  increased  allot- 
ments to  our  oovmty  Agriculture  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  committees.  Present  al- 
locations are  not  suiOclent  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  reaching  the  many  small 
farmers  with  Hmtted  Incomes  If  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  to  help  them. 

Widely  used  in  Appalachian  counties.  80- 
20  money  to  build  pastures  on  small  farms 
would  serve  to  bring  many  areas  out  of  a  de- 
pressed economy  and  put  many  rural  fam- 
ilies on  solid  footing.  The  potential  in  help- 
ing anall  farmers  with  a  special  program  Is 
great. 


Con^etsmaii  Ed  Foreman 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PXNNSTLVANL4 

IN  THE  HpnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  fine  and  capable  men  and 
ladles  are  now  serving  their  districts  as 


a  Member  of  the  88th  Congress.  No 
finer,  abler,  and  personable  person  Is  now 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  than  Edgar 
Franxun  FoRXMAir.  of  Odessa.  Tex. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  person 
only  30  years  of  age  could  In  such  a  short 
period  of  time  achieve  so  much  and  ob- 
tain such  outstanding  recognition  as 
Congressman  Foreman  has.  When  one 
meets  this  young  man  and  talks  with 
him  and  has  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him,  it  it  easy  to  understand  why  he  has 
received  such  outstanding  honors  and 
such  sensationsJ  success.  When  you 
meet  him  he  greets  you  with  such  a  gen- 
uine and  warm  greeting  that  you  cannot 
help  but  say  to  yourself  that  here  is  a 
wonderful  man. 

Ed  Is  loved,  honored,  respected,  and 
looked  up  to  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  citlzms  of  the  16th  E>is- 
trlct  of  Texas  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  the  wisdom  and  good  Judg- 
ment to  send  this  exceptional  man  here 
to  represent  them. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  on  No- 
vember 27, 1963,  nobody  could  have  been 
finer  and  more  gracious  and  kind  to  me 
thsm  was  Ed  Forsman. 

That  is  the  way  he  does  things  and  he 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  out- 
standing honor. 


Kansas  Lefislatnre  Wants  Wbeat 
PrognuB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TKXAS 

'"*•  IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speakw.  the  need 
for  immedlaite  action  on  wheat  legisla- 
tion is  further  demonstrated  by  recent 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Kanaas. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  19,  the  Kansas  House  of  Represent- 
atives approved  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 12.  This  resolution  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  "provide  a  volimtary  type  wheat 
program  for  the  wheat  producers  of  the 
Nation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Kansas  has  long  been 
Icnown  as  the  Wheat  State,  and  we  can 
rest  assured  that  this  action  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  that  State 
indicates  the  desire  of  Kansans  for  im- 
mediate action  on  our  part  to  provide  a 
wheat  program  this  year. 

The  full  text  of  the  Kansas  resolution 
follows : 

HOTTSX     CONCUSRENT    RXSOLUTION     12 

Concurrent     resolution     memcx-alizing     the 
Congress  of    tiis  United   States   and   ths 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  foe 
a   voliuitary   type  wheat  program   which 
will  improve  the  eoononUc  conditions  ot 
wheat  producers  in  the  United  States 
Whereas  the  production  of  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter wbeat  of  superior  breculmaldng  quality  is 
the  largest  agricultural  Industry  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  Is  one  of  the  basic  industries 
of  our  Nation;  and 
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Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
aas is  largely  dependent  upon  the  prosperity 
of  tlie  wheat  industry;  and 

Whereas  many  businesses  such  as  trans- 
portation, milling,  storage  and  merchandis- 
ing, baking,  wholesaling,  and  retaining  firms, 
and  all  worlLlng  people,  as  well  as  a  vast  field 
of  agribusinesses  are  affected  adversely  by 
losses  of  Income  in  the  wheat  industry;  and 

Whereas  any  adverse  effect  in  our  economy 
will  affect  State  budgets  and  revenues  and 
prevent  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  the 
people  through  governmental  activities;  and 

Whereas  a  similar  situation  exists  in  all 
major  wheat-producing  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein) ,  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  TJS.  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  a  voluntary  typ»e 
wheat  program  tor  the  wheat  producers  of 
the  Nation.  Any  new  legislation  recom- 
mended and  passed  should  provide  for  the 
nuLlntenance  and  improvement  of  Income 
and  also  allow  some  of  our  wheat  production 
to  be  competitive  In  the  markets  of  the 
world:  l>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  ECansas  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Day  of  Wrath,  That  Dreadful  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON ' 

or  WASHINOTOir 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Member^  of  Congress  and  every  Ameri- 
can will  long  remember  those  fateful  days 
last  November.  Many  of  us  were  asking, 
"Why?"  Many  of  us  were  asking,  "What 
Is  this  that  has  pierced  me?"  And  many 
of  us  experienced  a  feeling  of  inadequacy 
in  our  attempts  to  prcH>erly  express  our 
feelings  at  that  time. 

We  have  all  been  privileged  to  hear, 
and  to  read,  numerous  tributes  to  our 
late  President.  To  me,  none  Is  more  elo- 
quent than  a  poem  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  Edna  Leal  Williams, 
the  night  of  November  25th. 

Mrs.  Williams,  highly  talented  house- 
wife, is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  North- 
west's most  experienced  labor  leaders. 
It  is  my  understanding  from  the  infor- 
mation that  came  to  me  that  she  was 
so  upset  by  the  tragedy  that  beset  us  all 
that  she  could  not  sleep  and  that  she 
composed  this  remarkable  tribute  during 
the  period  of  1  night.  Of  course,  I  am 
going  to  see  that  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
tribute  is  personally  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Entitled  "Dies  Irae,  Dies  Ula,*"  "Day  of 
Wrath,  That  Dreadful  Day."  It  Is  my 
humble  privilege  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Williams'  poetic  tribute 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  E«c- 
ORD,  so  that  It  may  be  preserved  for  all 
time,  and  so  that  others  may  also  have 
an  Importunity  to  read  It 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dm  Zmax,  DBS  Illa 
What  is  this  that  has  pierced  me? 
Oh,  no,  please  God.  no. 
Our  gay  and  gentle  knight  Is  hiui:. 
His  love  holds  on.  the  grasp  grows  weak, 
He  is  gone. 
With  leaden  heart   we  watch  as   home  he 

soars. 
We  weep,  we  weep. 
His  love  goes  with  him 
That  he  be  not  alone. 
The  box  is  sealed,  the  flag  unfurled. 
Our  knight  pauses  yet  a  while 
That  all  may  say  farewell. 
His  love  comes  in.    Oh,  tears,  oh,  tears. 
The  lament  walls  round  the  world. 
The  great  file  by. 

And  now  we  hear  the  roll  of  the  caisson. 
His  love  is  there  that  he  go  not  alone. 
The  l^ack  steed  prances. 
Why  this  containment?    Where  Is  my  mas- 
ter? 

We  must  away,  there  is  much  to  do. 

The  caisson  rolls  and  his  love  follows. 

The  bells  tcril,  weary. 

The  mulBed  beat  of  drums  is  heard. 

The  step  heavy. 

Trees  weep,  leaves  softly  drift  to  earth. 

Our  knight  again  pauses  in  his  farewell. 

Oh,  love. 

All  night  they  come,  and  on  into  the  mom 

His  flock,  with  mournful  eye. 

There  is  not  time  enow 

That  all  who  love  come  by. 

Time  grows  more  dear 

And  his  love  comes  near. 

The  caisson  rolls,  midst  resplendent  accom- 
paniment. 

He  pauses  to  males  ready  for  his  Master. 

His  great  and  good  friend  with  sacred  vessel 
greets  iiim 

His  love  Is  there  with  him,  to  enter. 

The  organ  sounds,  sweet  voice  the  Ave  Maria 
intones. 

His  great  and  good  friend  chants  the 
Requiem. 

Dear  LotrX,  sweet  Lord,  Z  am  not  worthy. 

And  ills  love  receives  her  Lord. 

Sweet  knight,  we  cannot  tarry. 

Time  is  dear,  time  is  dear. 

And  so,  with  lieavy  heart  all  proceed 

Aocompanled  by  muted  drum  and  dirge. 

And  yet  his  love  ts  strong. 

Now,  all  is  done.    No  more  is  left. 

Save  that  our  Icnlght  again  pause  briefly. 

Then,  to  rest. 

The  bagpipes  wall,  the  cannon  roars. 

The  rifles  crack  out  in  triad. 

And,  o'er  the  sky,  our  knight's  winged  friends 

come  by 
Pot  one  last  sweet  salute. 
His  eagle  dips  low. 
The  taps  sound  out. 
Oh,  dear  heart. 
The  flag  Is  folded,  and,  with  each  fold  the  end 

draws  nigh. 
His  love  clasps  It  to  her  heart. 
Parewell,  farewell. 
But  lo.  wait,  not  all  Is  lost. 
A  torch  appears  with  flame  eternal. 
Quickly,  his  great  and  good  friend  consecrates 

the  flre. 
0\ir  knight  be  not  forgotten. 
His  flame  bums  on  and  on 
In  heart,  in  spirit,  in  love. 

KPn.OG 

Awake,  awake,  oh  Nation  ours 

Lest  all  be  lost  I 

The  foe  we  seek  is  not  without 

But  gnaws  instead  within. 

Arise  ye  legions  who  love 

And  sound  the  cry  that  fells  the  enemy. 

We  love,  we  lore,  we  love. 


An  lalerview  Widi  Jolm  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

or  WEST  vxRamiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  published  an  interview  with 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  emeritus. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  man 
who  even  in  retirement  continues  to 
exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  many  facets  of  our  national 
economy.  While  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  story  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  labor 
leader,  I  think  the  human  side  of  the 
man  has  lacked  attention  because  of  his 
continuous  involvemment  in  great  con- 
troversial issues.  For  this  reason,  I  feel 
sure  my  colleagues  would  profit  from  this 
published  Interview  written  by  John 
Herling  of  the  Washington  Dally  News 
and  I  commend  It  to  your  attention: 

iMPHBBSIOlfB    OT   VlSTT  TO    JORN   L.   IkWIS    BT 

WASHnroTOif  Labox  Warm  Joeot  HsKLiKa 
An  audience  with  John  L.  Lewis  is  like  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  You  ask  fc  it  and 
reaUy  don't  expect  it  It  is  hard  to  come  by. 
When  the  word  comes  that  Mr.  Lewis  will 
see  you,  you  begin  to  wonder  whether  such 
a  trip  was  really  necessary.  Even  after  all 
these  years,  you  are  still  scared.  You  ask 
yourself  why  you  should  want  to  interview 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  then  you  acknowledge  that 
you  go  to  see  him  tor  the  same  reason  that 
one  climbs  Mount  Everest.  Because  it's  there 
and  he's  there. 

Any  sense  of  previous  awe  quickly  melts 
like  snow  when  under  an  electric  lamp.  You 
wait  for  him  not  more  than  a  minute  in  his 
upstairs  sitting  room  In  the  Mine  Workers 
headquarters  here,  which  still  has  about  it 
the  solid  air  of  the  old  university  club  these 
premises  once  were.  As  he  enters  he  comes  at 
you  steadily  with  hand  extended.  His  look  Is 
sharp  and  seems  to  fold  back  on  Itself.  He 
looks  you  over  and,  as  you  return  the  look, 
he  seems  to  be  trying  to  guess  your  thoughts 
about  him. 

"It  must  be  a  dull  day  on  the  rlalto  that 
brings  you  to  this  humble  abode,"  he  rum- 
bles  softly.  It's  an  old  line  of  his  and  he 
utters  it  with  relish.  Then  he  settles  back 
In  an  armchair.  He  stares  at  you  and  you 
stare  back,  faintheartedly.  His  eyes,  always 
deep,  now  seem  more  cavernous.  His  eye- 
brows grow  hugely.  They  flare  out  luxuri- 
antly. He  picks  up  a  long  cigar,  bites  the 
end,  lights  up,  and  waves  it  like  a  scepter. 

WX  TBADED  EXTRAVAGAKCXS 

"How  are  all  your  heroe?"  he  says  deri- 
sively. "Heroes?"  I  reply  defensively,  bris- 
tling a  little.  "Whom  do  you  mean?"  Then 
he  mockingly  Intones  the  names  of  several 
great  and  near  great — In  and  out  of  the  labor 
movement.  After  he  gets  through  with  this 
elephantine  caper,  I  say:  "Mr.  Lewis,  you  do 
yourself  an  injustice.  You  know,  sir,  even 
those  who  are  reluctant  to  admit  it  consider 
you  something  rather  special.  They  are  only 
great.  You  are  most  great,  you  are  maxl- 
mus."  We  are  trading  extravagances.  His 
eyes  light  up. 

"Alia."  says  Mr.  Lewis,  "we  know  you  as 
being 'most  gradoiis,  even  though  you  are 
not  always  perceptive.*'  To  which  I  reply, 
"On  this  subject  of  yoTirself ,  you  can  liardly 
l>e  objective.  By  profession,  I  can  only  tell 
the  truth." 
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supplied  work.  Mr.  Conts,  however,  is 
a  farsighted  Congressman  and  he 
wishes  to  prepare  for  the  day  that  there 
might  be  a  defense  expenditure  cutback, 
as  we  hope  there  will  be. 

On  January  18  of  this  year  the  North 
Adams  Transcript,  an  excellent  Mas- 
sachusetts newspaper,  editorialized  at 
some  length  on  Mr.  Contx's  bill  to  create 
such  a  commission.  The  editorial  sums 
up  the  problem  and  it  states  the  case 
for  Mr.  ContTs  bill.  It  is  a  fine  recogni- 
tion for  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  North  Adams  (Mass  )   Transcript. 
Jan.  18. 19641 
Arrm  DarxMSx  Cuts.  What? 

How  to  cut  defense  spending  without 
adding  to  unemployment  U  a  problem  the 
country  must  start  facing  up  to. 

Oongreasman  Silvio'  O.  Contks  bUl  to 
create  a  National  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission hits  directly  at  this  problem  which 
Is  of  sharp  concern  to  Berkshire  County  Job- 
holders and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  concern  results  from  the  Nation's  re- 
liance on  defense  spending  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy rolling.  Former  President  Klsenhower 
indicated  the  extent  of  dependence  In  a 
September  1961  address.  He  said  that  be- 
tween 1968  and  19S1  the  military  budget  ac- 
counted for  about  10  percent  at  all  goods 
and  services  In  ths  United  States  and  re- 
quired the  employment  of  11  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
figures  have  changed  markedly  since  1901. 
The  question  then  Is,  what  happens  to  the 
economy  when  defense  expenditures  are  re- 
duced? It  Is  particularly  pertinent  this  year 
as  President  Johnson  has  trimmed  $9.5  bil- 
lion from  defense  requests,  paring  the  de- 
fense biadget  down  to  S4g.8  billion. 

The  reduced  budget  will  luidoubtedly 
affect  Massachusetts,  which  normally  bandies 
about  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  defense  busi- 
ness. In  our  own  backyard  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  roughly  36  percent  of  the  Sprague 
Electric  OD.'s  work,  mostly  of  a  subcontract- 
ing nature.  U  related  to  defense  spending. 
And  in  Plttsfleld.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  General  Electric's  work  Is  con- 
nected with  defense,  a  higher  percentage 
than  moat  of  tha  OS  planto.  A  headline  in 
the  Transcript  last  week.  "OB  May  Not  Oet 
Key  Navy  Ocmtraet  It  Needs  for  Jobs,"  tmder- 
scored  the  problem. 

Tet  a  reduction  of  tensions  between  coun- 
tiea  and  ideologies  remains  an  ultimate  hope 
for  mankind.  A  small  beginning  was  made 
last  year  with  the  signing  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty,  an  action  that  hopefully  will 
begin  a  general  movement  toward  arms  re- 
duction. 

But  the  reduction  of  tensions,  while 
earnestly  desired,  will  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  American  economy  unless  plans 
are  made  to  convert  weapons  productivity 
to  society's  more  general  peacetime  needs. 
The  problem  becomes  more  complicated 
since  there  is  not  a  shortage  in  cons\imer 
goods  and  services,  such  as  existed  after 
World  War  n.  to  take  up  the  slack  of  a 
weapons  cutback.  The  Nation  is  now  pro- 
ducing all  the  goods  and  services  that  are 
profitable  to  private  industry,  and  yet  it  still 
has  a  serious  unemployment  problem.  This 
U  why  a  commission  along  the  lines  Repre- 
sentative CoNTK  has  proposed  is  so  important. 
The  Berkshire  Congressman  conceives  of 
the  Commission  as  an  agency  to  develop 
plans  for  economic  adjustments  to  changes 
or  reductions  In  defense  expenditures.  His 
leglslaUon.  he  saya,  offers  ways  through 
which  the  peopla  of  the  United  States  oan 
"safely  unbrace  reasonable  opportunities  for 
converting  the  Instruments  of  war  to  tha 
instruments  of  peace." 


There  are  many  opportunities  and  there  Is 
much  that  needs  to  be  done  In  the  areas  of 
better  schools,  hospitals,  housing,  water  tup- 
ply  (such  as  converting  ocean  water  to  drink- 
ing water) ,  pubUc  transportation,  new  fuels 
and  medical  research  to  name  only  a  few. 
Additionally,  the  NaUon  has  a  tremendous 
responsibility,  if  it  wUl  but  accept  it,  to  assist 
the  economically  dispossessed  throughout 
the  world  in  a  demonstration  that  economic 
prosperity  and  democracy  can  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  problems  of  a  conversion  from  defense 
spending  are  many  but  the  challenges  offer  an 
exciting  potenUal.  A  national  program  ex- 
tending down  to  the  local  level.  Is  essential 
to  coordinate  the  task.  Ttie  formation  of  an 
Economic  Conversion  Commission  would  be  a 
good  start. 


MakiBf  Oar  GHutry  Sals  for  the 
CoBuanaUts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  Texas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  is  the 
agent  of  an  enemy  country.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  subversion,  spying,  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  worldwide  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  President 
Kennedy  was  murdered  by  a  self-avowed 
Communist  who  had  obvious  connec- 
tions with  the  Communist  Party  organi- 
zations here  and  in  Russia. 

Are  we  doing  anything  about  these 
enemies  of  the  United  States?  Unbe- 
lievable as  it  seems,  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  help  the  Communists  destroy  us. 

Months  ago  the  Communist  Party  was 
declared  to  be  serving  as  an  agent  of  an 
enemy  country  and  ordered  to  register. 
The  Justice  Department  made  no  effort 
to  enforce  this  decision  and  Communist 
Party  members  laughingly  Ignored  the 
order. 

While  these  enemy  agents  continued 
to  flaunt  our  laws  and  to  increase  their 
subversion,  the  President  was  assassi- 
nated by  one  of  them. 

Now,  the  court  of  appeals  has  ruled 
that  the  Communist  Party  does  not  have 
to  register  and  so  it  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  destroy  us.  And 
the  Communists  are  taking  full  advan- 
tage by  stepping  up  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Cuba,  In  support  of  Khrushchev's 
campaign  of  hate,  subversion,  and  out- 
right revolution  and  anti-Americanism 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  it  time  we  stand  up 
for  America?  Is  not  it  time  we  quit  kid- 
ding ourselves  that  the  Communists  are 
Just  members  of  another  political  party? 
Is  not  it  time  we  deal  with  these  enemies 
as  we  should  and  put  an  end  to  the  ridic- 
ulous situation  where  we  are  helping  the 
bandits  who  are  attempting  to  bum 
down  our  house  and  murder  us? 

How  the  court  decision  is  helping  the 
Communist  Party  is  told  In  the  follow- 
ing news  article  by  Victor  Relsel  in  the 
Washington  World  of  February  3,  1964: 


U.S.  Rrae  Push  roa  RacooNmoN  or 

CAsno'a  Cuss 

(Bjr  Victor  Relsel) 

ApparenUy  ths  Communist  Par^  (U.S.A.) 
is  having  no  dlfllcolty  staying  out  of  the 
red — financially,  its  national  headquarters, 
operated  smoothly  out  of  a  proletarian  build- 
ing In  WashlngttMi.  Is  about  to  launch  new 
ooast-to-coaat  drives  on  the  political,  lnd\u- 
trial,  and  literary  fronts. 

The  party,  like  aU  shrewd  strategists,  has 
both  an  Immediate  major  objective  and  a 
series  of  minor  tactical  goals. 

Its  prime  objective  Is  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  th&t  would  make  possible  the 
unleashing  of  front  organizations  which,  in 
turn,  would  fight  for  the  recognition  of  Com- 
munist Cuba  by  the  United  States. 

The  party's  lesser  objective  Is  the  exploita- 
tion of  Chairman  ELhrushchev's  new  soft 
line — the  new  ooexistence — brought  on  by 
the  feeling  In  some  qiiartors  that  the  United 
States  should  back  the  SovleU  In  their  con- 
fUct  with  Communist  China. 

Not  one  bit  of  this  strategy  is  haphazard. 
There  have  been  a  series  of  Communist  high 
command  meetings  In  New  York  and  Chicago 
xmder  the  guidance  of  Ous  Hall — ^who  calls 
Castro  "comrade"— and  Arnold  Johnson,  the 
Communists'  public  relations  director. 
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Plans  made  at  theae  seeslons  developed  in 
detaU  a  pollUoal  drive  In  some  40  Stat^. 
■ariy  In  January  the  Community  Party  dis- 
patched letters  to  the  secntarlea  of  state  and 
the  attorneys  general  of  aU  State*  asking  for 
full  explanations  of  the  regional  election 
laws.  There  was  special  Interest  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  write-in  votes  In  Stotes  where  the 
election  requirements  would  prevent  getting 
on  the  ballot  this  year. 

Mbst  of  this  activity  began  after  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Waahlngton  ruled  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  not  guilty  of  having 
failed  to  register  aa  a  lioscow-controUed 
Communist  action  group.  This  decision 
came  from  a  three- Judge  bench. 

Recently,  the  Justice  Department,  through 
Ite  Internal  Security  Dlvlalon.  asked  the 
court  ot  appeals  to  sit  "en  banc"  to  review 
the  three-man  ruling  which  left  the  party 
free  to  operate.  "En  banc"  means  a  sitting 
ot  all  nine  Judges  of  the  Appeals  Court. 

If  history  repeate  Itself,  and  tha  Justice 
Department  wins  again,  the  Oommunlste 
will  have  to  register  as  "Moscow  controUed." 
This  would  cripple  them. 

If  not.  It  aU  goes  to  the  SufH-eme  Coxirt 
for  a  final  decision.  That  process  will  take 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  party  will  make 
lots  of  propaganda  hay. 


Ed  ForenuB 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OP  ICAaTLAKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Ed  FouatAs.  has  his 
office  directly  across  the  hall  from  mine. 
I  have  come  to  know  him  well  and  de- 
rive great  satisfaction  from  working  with 
him  In  the  Congress.  Ed's  dynamic 
drive,  his  persistent  adherence  to  duty 
and  devotion  to  prlncU)le.  number  him 
among  the  leaders  of  our  time.  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  add  slncereet  congratulations  to  the 
UJ3.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
selecting  Ed  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
young  men  of  the  year. 


TUakers,  Doers,  aad  Chil  Rickts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOX7TH    C&XOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  bef(M%  con- 
sideration of  the  civil  rights  bill  next 
week,  I  recommend  that  each  Member  of 
this  House  read  the  following  column. 

This  article  was  written  by  Bill  Hamil- 
ton, a  student  at  Clemson  College,  and  a 
columnist  for  the  Clemson  College  Tiger. 
This  is  a  superb  and  timely  article. 
Thinkkbs,  Dokbs,  and  Civn.  Rights 
(By  Bill  Hamilton) 
Hiunanlty  down  through  the  ages,  fw  some 
reason,  has  always  tended  to  divide  Itself 
Into  two  categories:  the  tlilnkers  and  doers. 
The  thinkers  are  people  who  work  with  ab- 
stractions, and  the  doers  are  people  who 
work  wltii  things.  Thinkers,  as  a  r\ile,  come 
from  families  with  strong  mother  Influences, 
weak  father  influences,  or  both,  and  doers, 
likewise  as  a  rule,  spring  from  strong  fathers, 
weak  mothers,  or  both.  Thinkers  are  sensi- 
tive and  outopoken  though  in  practical  ap- 
plications often  inept,  and  doers  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  be  toughened  and  reticent, 
though  very  efficient  and  down  to  earth. 
But  what,  reaUy,  does  this  have  to  do  with 
anything  at  all  In  the  modern  scene? 

For  one  thing,  radicals,  revolutionaries, 
and  avant-garde  reformers  tend  to  come 
mainly  from  the  thinker  group,  a  fact  illus- 
trated In  recent  civil  rights  movemente.  If 
you  asked  a  Negrro  or  white  intellectual  what 
the  Negro  really  wanted,  you  would  probably 
get  answers  like  "Gtod-given  rlghte"  or  "hu- 
man dignity"  or  "freedom"  from  civU  rlghte 
leaders  such  as  liCartln  Luther  King  or  James 
Baldwin.  But  these  words  are  abstractions, 
vague,  with  different  meanings  for  diffo^nt 
people.  These  are  the  words  of  the  thinkers, 
the  words  of  men  who  spend  their  lives  work- 
ing with  ideas;  but  do  they  have  any  mean- 
ing fOT  people  who  work  with  things,  for 
ordinary  40-hour-a-week  people,  or  for  the 
unemployed  Negroes  whose  hearte  leap  up 
at  the  sound  of  them  but  whose  stonuichs 
growl  because  they  haven't  had  much  to  eat 
lately?    It's  doubtful. 

The  thinkers  on  the  race  situation  are 
articulate  and  outepoken,  dedicated,  ener- 
getic, and  sincere,  but  are  the  brain  children 
of  these  thinkers,  the  nonviolent' demonstra- 
tions (which  Invariably  result  In  violence  for 
some  reason),  the  marches  on  the  Capital, 
or  the  tear-Jerking  sermons  and  books  really 
the  things  which  bring  human  dignity  and 
Qod-glven  righto?  (Only  God  and  Martin 
Luther  King  can  put  their  finger  on  these, 
and  I'm  not  even  sure  of  Martin  Luther 
King.)  The  problem  of  the  American  Negro 
seems  to  be  that  he  Is.  as  a  whole  (but  with 
notable  exceptions),  intellectually,  socially, 
and  economically  behind  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation; and  the  thinker  approach  to  the 
problem  has  been  to  weep  great  tears  in 
lamentation  of  a  lack  of  opportunity.  How- 
ever, sharply  contrasted  to  this  Is  the  more 
practical  doer  approach  of  taking  fuller  ad- 
vantage of  existing  opportimltles.  You  dont 
hear  too  much  frtwi  these  doer  Negroes, 
though:  they're  generally  working  too  hard 
Improving  themselves  and  their  people  to 
have  time  to  shed  big  tears  before  senti- 
mental audiences.  These  are  the  kind  of 
Negroes  who  don't  bother  whether  they  can 
eat  In  white  resta\irante;  they  build  their 
own  restaurante  and  serve  whomever  they 
please.  These  are  the  Negro  doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  sclentlsta,  skilled  welders, 
pltmibers  and  masons,  the  George  Washing- 
ton Carvers  and  the  Booker  T.  Was'hlngtons, 


the  men  who  really  give  dignity  to  the  Negro 
race.  An  energetic  Negro  of  this  doer  set  was 
interviewed  several  months  back  in  UjB.  Mews 
St  World  R^KJTt.  He  Is  S.  B.  FuUer,  self-made 
businessman  and  founder  of  the  SIC  million 
a  year  PuUer  Producto  Co. 

In  order  to  Improve  his  oonditloti.  Fuller 
advises  the  young  Negro  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation. "It's  not  up  to  the  teaoher,"  h« 
says.  "It's  up  to  the  student."  Oodm  out 
of  school  with  a  something  to  offer,  ha  con- 
tinues, a  talent  to  seU.  Fuller  sees  the 
main  Negro  problem  as  unetnploymant.  But 
the  Negro  is  unemployed  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  discrimination  as  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  unskilled.  He  pointe  out  that  when 
Negroes  get  skills  that  employers  want,  they 
will  be  hired. 

"The  minute  that  they  (the  Negroes)  can 
develop  themselves  so  they  excel  la  what- 
ever they  do— then  they  are  going  to  find 
they  don't  have  any  real  problem."  1\> 
down-to-earth  people  this  Is  a  reasonable 
statement.  If  an  engineering  flzm,  for  ex- 
ample, were  required  by  Imt  (tha  Mtm^  of 
law  the  civil  rlghters  are  calling  for)  to  make 
35  percent  of  Ite  personnel  Negro  In  t>>t» 
State  (South  Carolina  la  approodsmtely  35 
percent  Negro) ,  the  firm  would  have  a  tough- 
er time  finding  35  qualified  Negro  engineers 
than  it  would  86  qiuomed  white  anglneen. 
However,  If  36  percent  of  thla  State's  beat 
engineers  were  Negroes,  the  firm  would  com- 
mit economic  suicide  If  It  refused  to  hire 
certain  engineers  because  of  color. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  queatlon  of  civil 
rlghte  bolls  down  to  this:  Does  dignity  fol- 
low achievement,  or  doea  achlwemsoS  fol- 
low dignity?  Negro  leaders,  do-gooders, 
radicals.  Intellectuals,  and  members  of  the 
thinker  category  up  to  this  point  have  tak- 
en It  as  axiomatic  that  If  the  Negro  had  dig- 
nity, he  would  naturaUy  begin  to  excel  In 
everything.  But  to  the  more  practical  doers. 
dignity  and  self-respect  are  things  to  be 
earned  through  hard  work  and  fidf-dlscl- 
pline.  not  legislated  by  Congress  or  set  down 
In  Supreme  Court  decrees. 


DetaUs  oo  Gift  Sbodd  Be  Made  Poblic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASRINGTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  calls  for  the  full  facts  In 
connection  with  gifts  and  other  matters 
that  have  come  to  light  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  affair. 

This  editorial,  appearing  in  the  Spokes- 
man Review  on  January  25,  1964,  calls 
for  the  answers  to  questions  which  here- 
tofore have  not  been  explained  and  which 
the  American  people  justifiably  demand 
be  answered  before  passing  Judgment  on 
those  high  Government  oflBclals  who  are 
involved. 

The  editorial  reads: 
(Prom    the    Spokane     (Wash.)     Spokesman 
Review,  Jan.  25.  1964] 

MORK    EXPLANATIOK     NXEDKD     ON     OlTT 

President  Johnson  must  certainly  know  the 
difference  between  the  exchange  of  token 
glfte  among  friends  and  the  acceptance  of 
a  $580  stereo  set  from  a  subordinate  on  the 
public  payroll  who  may  have  sought  to 
curry  favor  with  his  boss. 

Mr.  Johnson's  explanation  this  weA  of  bis 
acceptance  of  ths  stereo  set  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  There  apparently  Is 
some  confilct  among  the  reporte  as  to  the 
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of  the  gift  and  the  reason 
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Johoson  was  wise  In  volunteer- 

Infa  matlon  about  the  "exchange 
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Ckaaber  of  Commerce  Pretideot  Fires 
Back 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

•D  EDMONDSON 

ym   OKLAHOMA 


ZN  TBZ  HOUi  S  OP  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Wednei  day.  January  29, 1964 

Mr.  EDMOI  D60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
presidoit  of  t  le  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
meree.  who  ae  ems  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
malady  deacril  ed  here  as  "foot-iii-mouth 
disease,"  has  lust  been  called  to  order 
on  another  nisleading  statement. 

The  oorrection  does  not  come  from  a 
politician  in  this  Instance,  but  rather 
from  the  abl>  president  of  the  Tulsa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  E.  R.  Albert, 
dated  January  24,  1964. 
subject  matter  is  of  keen 
Interest  to  th;  Mctaibers  of  the  House, 
I  am  making  i  .vailable  the  complete  text 
of  Mr.  Albert^  letter  to  Mr.  NeUan,  as 
follows: 


Jr..  in  a  lettei 
Because  the 


Tulsa 


(  iHAMBXa  OP  COMMESCZ, 

Tu\ta,  Okl«.,  January  24,  1964. 


llr.  Kdwim  p.  Nvn.Air, 
President, 

United 

minyton, 
DxABlfa. 
paper  cUpplng 
the  mayor  of 
man.    Tou  will 
occasion  when 
well  as  Col 
neer.  VS.  Arm; 
ton.  Tex.,  and 
were  there. 


Cha  nber   of    Commerce    of    the 
Sta  ea.  Bank  of  Delaware,   Wil- 

Dil. 
Nxn  AN 


A  most  disturbing  news- 

iras  sent  to  me  last  week  by 

City.  Tex..  Mr.  R.  C.  Ous- 

undoubtedly  remember  this 

you  met  Mayor  Oiisman  as 

S.  Maxwell,  district  engl- 

Corps  of  Engineers.  Oalves- 

c^hers  of  his  guests  when  you 
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at  this  time  you  refer  to 

of  the  Arlcansas  Basin  De- 

t^rms   of  the  438  citizens  of 

The  January  19,  1964,  Lssue 

Coltft  Sentinel,  Bay  City.  Tex.. 

ylng  "Brerythlng  Is  a  need. 

Cktoosa,  Okla.,  population  438, 

rrom   salt   water;    they   need 

laie  Senator  Kerr  told  thenv 

\  bllUon  dollars  is  going  into 

1  irlng  bfu-ge  traffic  to  Catoosa. 

will  be  served  by  the  project, 

Ifioklng  at  it  strictly  from  the 

438  people  of  Catoosa,  it's 

sbout  sa.6  million  a  person. 

I  ubeldy  for  anyt>ody,  but,  the 

such  needs  mxist  be  filled. " 


strenuously  to  the  Incor- 

you  are  placing  upon  the 

navlgatloo  program.     There 

more  than  438  persons  to 


be  benefited  by  the  Arkansas  basin  project. 
A  little  reasoning  and  commonsenBe  would 
tell  you  that.  In  the  Orst  place  Catoosa  is 
within  the  urbcm  limits  of  Tulsa.  The  Tulsa 
city  population  is  283.000.  The  Tulsa  Coun- 
ty population  Is  370,000.  The  Tulsa  stand- 
ard metropmlitan  statistical  area  population 
is  442.250.  Justifiable  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ects  also  include  the  entire  State  of  Okla- 
homa whose  population  Is  2.328,284.  while 
the  river  passes  through  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas which  has  a  population  of  1,786,272. 

Mr.  Neilan,  directly  attributable  benefits 
will  accrue  to  more  than  8  mlUlon  people  In 
the  following  seven  States:  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Missouri.  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  However,  I  believe  I  have 
made  my  point.  This  is  a  considerably  dif- 
ferent total  than  the  438  persons  to  which 
you  refer. 

For  many  jrears  we  have  deplored  Federal 
spending  In  projects  which  should  logically 
be  supported  from  local  flnancee.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  at  your  annual  meeting 
last  year  there  was  some  modification  of  the 
national  chamber's  policy  declaration  on 
water  resources  project  Justification.  Among 
other  things  I  believe  that  the  statement  as 
to  the  ratio  between  benefits  and  average 
annual  cost  was  softened  frtxn  Its  previous 
'wording.  It  had  suggested  that  values  were 
to  be  "materially"  In  excess  of  the  coet. 
whereas  as  the  word  "materially"  has  now 
Ijeen  taken  out.  Applying  the  yardstick  of 
the  national  chamber's  own  policy  statement 
to  the  Arkansas  Basin  development  we  can 
report  to  you  that  according  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Oorps  oi  Engineers  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  benefits  which  would 
result  from  the  construction  of  the  Arkansas 
River  plan  would  be  as  follows : 

Savings  in  transportation 

charges    »40.  470.  000 

Flood  control  benefit 0.336.900 

Power    value 10.921.000 

Water    supply 800.000 

Channel  stablllaatlon. 6,575,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  oonservaUon..  637,  000 

Annual  total 66,739,900 

In  other  wcxxta  for  the  entire  Arkansas 
Basin  program,  the  annual  direct  benefits 
will  be  about  $65.7  million,  or  16  million  per 
year  more  than  is  required  to  amortize  the 
project  in  50  years. 

By  the  way,  a  recent  report  of  the  VS. 
Armj  Engineer  Division  regarding  similar 
projects  in  yotir  home  State  of  Delaware 
shows  millions  of  dollars  have  been  author- 
ized or  expended  in  past  years.  We  believe 
that  the  same  project  Justification  criteria 
were  used  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
programs  located  in  both  of  our  great  States. 
If  so,  and  Fm  stu^  It  was,  did  you  or  your 
organization  oppose  these  projects? 

While  one  of  yovu-  more  important  proj- 
ects— an  Inland  waterway  from  the  Delaware 
River  to  Chesapeake  Bay— was  originally  con- 
structed in  the  early  19th  century  by  private 
Interests,  we  note  that  this  was  taken  over 
by  the  U.S.  Oovcmment  m  1919  and  we  pre- 
siune  this  was  for  the  reason  which  Is  well 
stated  in  the  first  project  Justification  of 
the  chamber's  policy:  "The  project  cannot 
better  be  accomplished  by  non-Federal  means 
or  by  joint  development  by  private  Interests 
■and  the  Government." 

We  are  quite  interested,  also,  to  note  that 
among  surveys  underway  In  Delaware,  there 
is  a  baslnwide  study  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  "for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  recreation,  hydroelectric  power,  navi- 
gation, and  irrigation." 

Mr.  Neilan,  I  just  received  your  letter  of 
January  21  regretting  your  Inability  to  accept 
oxu  Invitation  to  be  a  speaker  at  one  of  our 
forum  luncheons.  We  would  like  to  have 
given  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Oa- 
toooa — and  also  the  great  potential  Industrial 
area  to  be  created  when  the  Arkansas  Is 
navigable.     In  fact,  our  raw  materials  aiM 


our  natural  resources  give  a  promise  of  its 
being  even  greater  than  the  Ohio  Blver  Val- 
ley By  the  way.  I  don't  reoaU  w4Mre  I  have 
read  of  your  crlttctem  of  the  Ohio  River  de- 
velopment with  Fsderal  funds. 

It  is  important  to  us  that  wt  correct  the 
misleading  text  which  you  used  In  your  talk 
at  Bay  City,  Tex.,  and  we  know  xxnt  where 
else.  And  before  you  say,  "Those  people  In 
Tulsa  were  for  me  until  I  started  talking 
about  their  project,"  let  me  again  remind 
you  that  not  only  was  there  economic  justi- 
fication for  the  project  in  the  first  place, 
but  also  diu-lng  the  pasf  8  years  over  $400 
million  has  been  invested  in  this  program 
which  can  be  finished  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

I  hope  to  see  you  in  Oklahoma  City  in  Feb- 
ruary and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely, 

E.  R.  Alaeht,  Jr., 

•President. 


National  Origu  System  ia  Immifration 
Law  Mntt  Be  Abolished 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  mrw  Toiuc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29, 1964 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  my  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Monday, 
January  13. 1964.   My  statement  follows : 

I  welcome.  Indeed,  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  you  and  having  this  opportunity 
to  talk  on  our  Immigration  policy.  I  ap- 
preciate fully  the  difficult  task  undertaken 
by  you,  a  like  task  which  the  House  commit- 
tee win  undertake  soon. 

I  propose  to  address  myself  to  Senator 
Hart's  bill,  8.  1932,  which  is  identical  to  the 
bill  I  Introduced  In  the  Hovise.  HH.  7700,  a 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  a 
special  message  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  supported  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Since  the  enactment,  in  1924,  of  the  law 
which  enimciated  the  restrictive  Ideology 
of  the  national  origins  theory  Imbedded  in 
that  act  and  carried  forward  in  the  act  of 
1952.  the  criticism  has  been  both  acute  and 
unceasing.  Historians,  social  philosophers, 
demographers  have  pointed  again  and  again 
to  the  fallacious  reasoning  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  national  origins  formula. 

Forty  years  of  testing  have  proven  that 
the  pattern  of  discrimination  has  not  only 
produced  imbalances,  but  that  Congress  it- 
self, through  various  acts,  has  been  forced 
by  the  jealltles  of  a  changing  world  to  modi- 
fy this  formula  so  that  today  it  remains  on 
the  books  primarily  as  an  expression  of 
gratuitous  condescension.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
plies now  to  only  33  percent  of  our  total 
annual  immigration  and  even  with  regard 
to  that  33  percent  it  Is  splintered  time  and 
time  again  by  legislative  patchwork  attempt- 
ing to  prop  up  a  crumbling  structure.  This 
committee,  as  Is  the  House  committee.  Is 
familiar  with  the  vast  number  of  private 
immigration  bills  enacted  by  every  Congress, 
again  emphasizing  the  unworkablllty  of  an 
anachronistic  formula. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  formula 
would  have  been  changed  years  ago  bad  a 
workable  substitute  been  found.  In  8.  1932 
we  now  have  a  fair,  a  realistic  and  flexible 
formula  which  In  our  own  national  self- 
Intereet  literally  begs  for  adoption. 


It  is  no  secret  to  you,  nor  for  that  matter 
to  anyone  In  Congress,  that  I  have  been 
highly  vocal  In  decrying  the  national  origins 
system  of  Immigration  selection.  I  have 
sponsored  some  and  followed  closely  each 
Act  of  Congress  which  fractured  the  \inten- 
able  ratio  of  selectivity  that  allots  annually 
some  66,000  quota  numbers  to  Great  Britain 
and  some  300  to  Greece  and  260  to  Spain. 

Congress  recognized  well  what  It  was  doing 
when  it  adopted  these  one-shot  acts.  Our 
respective  committees  were  well  aware  of 
the  legitimate  attacks  upon  that  system,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  we  chose  not  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  In  a  sense,  then,  each  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  I  am  about  to  enumer- 
ate has  been  an  act  of  redemption,  the  slow 
retreat  frran  the  fears  and  failures  of  1924. 

As  soon  as  Nazi  Germany's  surrender  si- 
lenced the  guns  of  World  War  n,  the  free 
world  awoke  to  face  the  overwhelming  task 
of  resettling  over  1.6  million  victims  of  Nazi 
and  Communist  terror,  the  liberated  inmates 
of  concentration  camps  and  Hitler's  slave 
lalxvers;  In  short,  the  mass  of  humanity 
stamped  "displaced  persons."  The  United 
States  decided  to  offer  hospitality  to  what 
was  deemed  to  be  her  fair  share  of  the  un- 
fortunates. However,  the  national  origins 
formula  of  the  1934  law  remained  an  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle  to  what  the  people  of 
the  United  States  wanted  to  do;  namely,  to 
accept  the  responsibility  which  the  UJ3.  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  the  world  had  Imposed. 

In  1948,  the  80th  Congress  passed  the  first 
Displaced  Persons  Act.  Woef\illy  inade- 
quate as  that  law  was.  It  permitted  the  entry 
of  300,000  displaced  persons  outside  of  the 
national  origins  quota  limitation,  but  In 
spite  ot  the  objections  of  many,  myself  in- 
cluded, that  law  Imposed  an  unfair  mortgage 
of  the  Unmlgration  quotas. 

The  81st  Congress  passed  the  second  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act.  sponsored  by  myself. 
Once  again,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
national  origins  quota  system  must  be  dis- 
regarded If  this  country  were  to  req>ond  to 
the  public  demand  and  discharge  Its  moral 
and  htunanitarlan  obligations.  As  a  com- 
promise, the  unfortunate  mortgage  feature 
of  the  1948  law  was  retained. 

In  1967,  however,  under  a  bill  sponsored  in 
the  Senate  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  in  the  Hoiise  by  my  late  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Walter,  the  m(»tgage  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  statute  books  In  ob- 
vious recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  situ- 
ation created  by  the  simultaneous  operation 
of  the  national  origins  system  plus  the  mort- 
gage, bad  become  untenable.  Congress  knew 
that  the  doors  to  the  United  States  could 
no  longer  stay  tightly  shut  for  immigrants 
bom  in  some  11  countries  of  Eastern  Eiurope 
which  suffered  most  under  Hitler's  and  Sta- 
lin's rule. 

The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  basic  act  of 
1952  when,  early  in  1963,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  while  the  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  resettlement  problems  have  not  yet 
been  solved,  the  new  law,  by  carrying  for- 
ward the  national  origins  formula,  left  this 
country  without  any  Instnunentallty  to  cope 
with  its  re^x>nslbllltles  and  the  emergent 
needs  of  the  homeless.  A  new  ref  iigee  admis- 
sion law  was  proposed  and  quickly  passed. 
It  is  known  as  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1963.  It  brought  to  these  shores  over 
220,000  refugees  outside  of  the  quota  system, 
outside  of  the  national  origins  formula  and 
even  without  the  pitiful  expediency  of  the 
mortgage  used  in  the  1946  and  the  1960 
enactments. 

Just  as  the  two  Displaced  Persons  Acts 
constituted  the  first  loud  and  public  ad- 
mission of  the  obsolescence  and  the  unwork- 
ablllty of  the  national  origins  fohnula  of  the 
1924  law,  the  Refugee  ReUef  Act  of  1068,  en- 
acted only  8  months  after  the  1063  act  be- 
came effective,  remains  an  equally  convinc- 
ing piece  of  evidence  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  system  so  very  tmfortunately  Incor- 
porated in  the  statute  now  In  effect. 


Since  1067  every  Congress,  without  ezoep- 
tlon,  has  been  called  upon  to  pass  «ad  did. 
Indeed,  pass  a  law  further  beuUog,  diiiqtliif 
off,  and  whltfUng  away  the  nattonal  origins 
formula. 

Under  pressure  of  Inescapable  facts,  the 
85th  Congress  passed  the  Act  of  September 
11,  1067,  converting  into  nonquota  status 
many  thousands  of  immigrants  In  the  first, 
second,  and  third  preferences,  the  highly 
skilled  aUens  whose  services  were  lu^ntly 
needed  in  this  coimtry  and  the  relatives  oi 
U.S.  citizens  and  immigrants.  Under  the 
scune  law  all  unused  numbers  remaining 
from  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  allocations  were 
authorized  to  be  used — again  without  regard 
to  national  origin  of  the  applicants. 

The  Hungarian  emergency  caught  the 
United  States  again  unprepared  to  cope  with 
the  crying  and  most  urgent  need  for  offering 
asyliun  to  the  victims  of  Soviet  terrcs*.  A 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  law  was  used  and 
the  doors  were  open  but  the  Congress  had 
to  act  fast  to  redress  the  situation  and  the 
same  86th  Congress  enacted  oa  August  8, 
1068,  the  law  granting  permanent  residence 
to  upwards  of  40,000  Hungarian  refugees. 
The  principle  of  national  origins  received  an- 
other body  blow. 

From  1967  on,  this  trend  of  congressional 
action  In  the  field  of  immigration  became 
obvious — and  permanent.  Every  year,  with- 
out exception,  brought  new  laws  admitting 
outside  of  the  national  (xiglns  system  highly 
skilled  specialists,  relatives  of  UJ3.  citizens 
and  permanetly  residing  aliens  as  well  as 
refugees;  always,  however,  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  never  reaching  the  core  of  the  problem. 

In  1068,  the  Congress  passed  four  such 
laws,  the  acts  of  July  36,  August  8.  August 
21,  and  September  2.  The  last  one.  Public 
Law  86-802,  had  an  additional  adgnlflcance 
as  it  selected  j\ist  nationals  of  two  countrlea 
for  relief,  the  Portuguese  victims  of  the 
earthquake  which  to(A  place  on  the  Asn-es 
and  the  Dutch  expelled  from  Indonesia — 
a  truly  convincing  admission  ot  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  national  origins  quota  system, 
as  the  quota  for  the  Netherlands  is  relatively 
large,  while  the  Portiiguese  quota  is  very 
small — both  equaUy  Inadequate  to  achieve 
congressional  Intent  to  help. 

The  86th  Congress  acted  twice  along  the 
same  lines.  The  act  of  S^tember  33,  1060, 
granted  nonquota  status  to  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  who  had 
already  experienced  a  waiting  period  an.  the 
oonsular  regLBters  exceeding  10  to  16  years. 
The  act  of  July  14.  1060,  admitted  more 
Portuguese  and  more  Dutchmen  as  well  as 
authorized  the  paroling  of  refugees  with  the 
built-in  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  adjust  their  status  to  that  of 
I>ermanent  residence  after  they  had  spent  3 
years  In  the  United  States.  National  origin 
was  again  totally  disregarded. 

The  87th  Congress  did  not  deviate  from 
this,  now  almost  traditional,  course  of  action. 
Again,  imder  the  Act  of  September  36,  1061, 
the  reuniting  of  Inunlgrant  families  was  ex- 
pedited by  exempting  large  ntimbers  of  reg- 
istrants from  the  national  origin  restric- 
tions. Following  that,  under  the  act  of 
October  24,  1963,  the  Congress  has  mlarged 
on  the  categories  of  .relatives  permitted  to 
enter  on  a  nonquota  Basis  and  for  the  fourth 
time  since  1967  has  extricated  first  prefer- 
ence applicants,  the  skilled  specialists,  from 
the  national  origins  straltjacket. 

Thus,  year  after  year  the  Congress  con- 
tinued to  tear  away  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
national  <xlgins  system  until  a  sltuatUm 
was  created  where  that  system,  as  of  fiscal 
3rear  1963,  •gpvems  the  admission  of  only  83 
percent  of  our  total  Inmilgration  Intake 
while  the  onus  of  It  remains  nailed  down  to 
our  entire  Immlgratlosi  code. 

In  view  of  this  history  can  we  honestly 
say  that  we  are  now  faced  with  a  radical 
proposal?  Are  we  really  suddenly  and  dra- 
matically departing  from  that  which  we 
presumably  had  held  sacred  for  40  years? 


Obviously  not.  Instead  of  clean  surgery 
we  have  indxilged  oxu-selves  in  operations 
of  occasional  blood  Infusion  into  a  mori- 
bund system. 

In  S.  1033  and  HJl.  7700  careful  provision 
Is  made  for  proper  transition.  Par  S  years 
eeush  quota  allotment  will  be  reduced  30 
percent  until  at  the  end  of  that  period  there 
will  be  no  national  allotments.  Tb»  un- 
allotted numbers  will  be  placed  into  a  gen- 
eral pool  and  issued  In  chronological  order 
within  statutorily  defined  prefermces  favor- 
ing highly  skilled  specialists  and  uniting  of 
families.  Special  provisions  are  made  for 
emergency  situations,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  emergency  legislation  which  wa  have 
been  called  upon  to  pass  over  the  ysars. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
since  every  discussion  surrounding  immigra- 
tion changes  Is  obsciired  by  arguments  about 
our  unemployment,  our  lack  of  claasrooma, 
our  housing,  etc.,  that  these  arguments  are 
totaUy  Irrelevant  since  the  bill  before  you 
in  no  way  significantly  increases  tfas  basie 
numbers  of  Immigrants  to  be  permitted  en- 
try. We  are  not  talking  about  incr— ed 
immigration;  wa  are  talking  about  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  peoples  to  reaoh  this 
promised  land.  We  freely  aeknowledg*  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  land  of  Immlgraats.  that 
this  amalgam  of  blood  has  given  tis  the  rich- 
ness, the  diversity,  the  creativity  that  no 
other  country  in  history  has  bean  abU  to 
achieve.  Prom  the  builder  of  tunnels  to  the 
atomic  scientist,  ws  have  drawn  ttxxa  the 
pool  of  world  talent  and  have  creatad  a 
pluralistic  society  which — and  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate— remains  the  wonder  of  all  living 
historians. 

In  this  c(xnplez  age,  therefore,  shall  not 
we  as  a  nation  have  the  means  whweby  we 
can  choose  freely  from  all  comers  of  the 
earth  the  talents  and  the  skills  we  need  and 
not  limit  our  own  choice  because  on*  man 
of  genius  was  bom  6  miles  ecwt  or  south  of 
the  wrong  boundary.  This  Is  the  beauty  of 
this  proposal,  this  flexlbUity,  thU  acknowl- 
edgment that  talent  does  not  repose  in  only 
a  few  choeen  spots  of  land  arsas. 

It  Is  now  40  years,  almost  to  the  day, 
since  the  1034  national  origins  law  was  en- 
acted. Throughout  all  these  yean.  ■•  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  fought  for  chuige.  I 
do  not  want  to  wait  another  40  yecua. 

I  resi}ectfully  submit  that  the  feats  and 
phobias  of  four  decades  ago  have  no  place 
In  our  society  In  1064.  -I  respectfully  snlMnlt 
that  the  days  of  patching  are  behind  us. 
Is  It  not  time  our  surgery  were  direct,  clean, 
and  straightforward?    . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  36,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Protided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  desigiute  any  Gov- 
eriunent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  tiie  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  bs 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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or 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   NKW    JXMSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'l'KI)  STATES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  thoughtful  citizens  today  can 
hardly  avoid  concern  over  the  ever- 
changing  International  scene.  But  It  Is 
the  rare  citizen  who  has  the  resources, 
the  skills,  and  the  dedication  to  win  pub- 
lic attention  and  respect  for  his  analysis 
of  events. 

Such  a  citizen,  however,  is  Mr.  A.  N. 
Spanel,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  founder  and 
chairman  of  International  Latex  Corp. 
Since  1939,  he  and  his  company  have  car- 
ried on  a  tireless  public  service  campaign 
In  behalf  of  the  free  world's  Ideals. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  seen  Mr. 
Spanel's  moving  messages  which  appear 
In  the  press  as  advertisements.  But  they 
are  advertisements,  distinguished  and 
distinct,  because  they  deal  not  in  prod- 
ucts but  in  propositions.  And  Mr.  Span- 
el's basic  proposition  is  that  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world  can  make 
their  way  of  live  prevail. 

The  crisis  in  Panama  seems  to  make 
Mr.  Spanel's  most  recent  statement  par- 
tlciUarly  worthy  of  attention.  Titled 
"Competing  for  Our  Own  Destruction," 
It  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  on  January  20,  and 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Competing  roB  Our  Own  DKSTRncnoN 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel,  founder-chairman,  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.) 

The  one  thing  crystal  clear  In  our  time  of 
confusion  Is  that  thermonuclear  war  is 
something  only  madmen  could  want  or  plan. 
It  would  make  a  shambles  of  this  planet. 
The  "victors,"  if  they  could  be  identified, 
would  merely  inherit  the  poisoned  rubble 
of  a  depopulated  world  in  its  death  throes. 

There  should  be  an  end,  therefore,  to  the 
malicious  hurling  of  the  epithet  "war- 
monger" against  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree. What's  Involved  in  honest  political 
debate  on  world  aifalrs  is  simply  differing 
views  on  how  best  to  avoid  a  world  war,  short 
of  surrender  to  communism. 

A  nuclear  showdown  would  be  like  ciiring 
a  headache  by  cutting  off  the  head.  Nobody 
wants  it.  And  that  includes  the  Commu- 
nists. They  may  be  fantastic  and  ruthless, 
but  they  are  not  mad.  and  decidedly  have  no 
relish  for  suicide. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  abandoned  their  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  total  victory  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  civilization.  The  exclusion  of  nu- 
clear conflict  does  not  exclude  deadly  ag- 
gression by  other  means — the  means  which 
have  already  imprisoned  a  third  of  the  hu- 
man race  in  their  slave  world. 


Appendix 


TUX  LUBX 

The  coA  word  or  slogan  for  their  inflexi- 
ble challenge,  in  recent  years,  has  been 
"peaceful  coexistence."  At  first  we  saw 
through  it  as  a  semantic  hoax.  But  gradu- 
ally— ^for  such  is  the  power  of  wishful  hoping 
and  massive  propaganda — our  understand- 
ing became  confused.  Those  who  make  free 
world  policies,  unfortunately,  have  begun  to 
treat  the  slogan  as  if  It  meant  to  them  what 
it  means  to  vls. 

But  it  doesn't.  The  Communists  have 
made  It  clear  in  words  and  acts  that  to  them 
peaceful  coexistence  is  not  the  same  as 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  creates  favorable 
conditions  for  their  intensified  attack  by  all 
means  short  of  war — Including  violence,  as 
we  can  see  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cuba,  Vene- 
zuela, and  now  Panama. 

The  coexistence  lure  did  not  deter  Soviet 
Russia  from  sneaking  missiles  into  Cuba.  It 
does  not  deter  them  today  from  pouring  high- 
octane  gasoline  on  the  fiames  in  Panama 
through  their  propaganda.  (Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  said  that  Castro  agents  have 
taken  a  direct  hand  in  the  Panamanian 
crisis. ) 

Despite  their  beguiling  slogan,  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  speak  and  act  in  terms 
of  victory  over  our  world.  Peaceful  coexist- 
ence. Khrufihchev  explained  last  August  19. 
is  not  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  "but  an  active 
and  Intensive  struggle,  In  the  course  of  which 
socialism  irreelstlbly  attacks,  while  capital- 
ism suffers  one  defeat  after  another." 

On  June  21,  1963,  he  told  his  Central  Com- 
mittee: "We  want — not  only  want  but  have 
dug — quite  a  deep  hole,  and  shall  exert  efforts 
to  dig  this  hole  deeper  and  bury  the  capital- 
ist system  forever." 

A  statement  featured  by  the  Soviet  press 
on  July  14,  1963,  declared :  "We  not  only  be- 
lieve in  the  inevitable  destruction  of  capital- 
Ism  but  are  doing  everything  for  this  to  be 
acccMnplished  by  class  struggle  as  soon  as 
possible." 

OUB  BLINDNESS 

In  this  Communist  "Mein  Kampf"  one 
finds  full  confirmation  that  they  have  not 
retreated  one  inch  from  Lenin's  goal  of  Com- 
munist world  dominion.  They  don't  prac- 
tice coexistence  but  wage  it.  The  Kremlin 
has  repeatedly  announced  its  readiness  to 
support  with  arms  all  Just  wars,  wars  of  lib- 
eration— meaning  wars  they  approve  or  have 
themselves  fomented. 

Unless  we  recognize  these  truths,  unless 
free  nations  forswear  bickering  among  them- 
selves to  confront  the  common  menace,  our 
world  Is  doomed.  If.  as  Khrushchev  insists, 
the  extinction  of  our  freedoms  Is  inevitable. 
It  will  be  because  we  have  failed  to  pool  our 
moral,  economic,  and  political  strengths 
through  genuine  unity. 

But,  unhappily,  we  are  today  engaged  in  a 
species  of  competition  for  our  own  destruc- 
tion. How  heartbreaking  to  watch  one  free 
world  ally  playing  with  China  while  another 
plays  with  Russia.  How  heartbreaking  to 
watch  allies  undermining  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  its  own  hemisph«-e  by 
defying  the  American  embargo  on  Cuba. 
While  American  forces  are  fighting  and  dying 
to  save  South  Vietnam  (as  Frenchmen 
fought  and  died — alone — to  save  Indochina 
from  falling  into  Commxmlst  hands),  an 
ally  now  proposes  Its  neutralization  through 
unification  with  North  Vletaam — the  sui«et 
road  to  an  all -Communist  aoutheast  Asia. 

These  are  but  a  few  esamples  of  the  babel 
ct  policies  whldi  opens  paths  to  Communist 


victory.  This  suicidal  competition  in  the 
camp  of  freedom  derives  from  a  f alliu«  or  re- 
fusal to  face  up  to  the  reality  of  the  Com- 
munist challenge.  Deliberately,  as  if  pro- 
pelled by  a  Freudian  death  wish,  we  drug 
ourselves  with  sopOTifio  slogans,  and  illu- 
sions that  "the  oold  war  is  over."  > 

OT7X    INDIVISIBLE   INTXXXSTS 

Recently  we  had  occasion  to  write  in  these 
columns  about  a  European  statesman  who 
proclaimed  a  century  ago:  "We  have  no  per- 
petxial  allies  and  we  have  no  perpetual  en- 
emies, our  interests  are 'perpetual."  It  made 
cynical  Realpolltlk  for  the  simpler  time.  But 
in  today's  complex  world,  threatened  by  total 
annihilation,  it  has  become  a  self-defeating 
fallacy,  because  the  overriding  interests  of 
all  free  nations  are  now  indivisible. 

Yet  nearly  all  Western  statesmen  continue 
to  place  their  national  interests  above  the 
major  common  Interest.  Thereby  they  frag- 
mept  the  free  world  power  and  resolution 
which  are  Indispensable  to  stave  off  the  oom- 
mon  danger.  If  the  common  danger  be  de- 
nied, why  the  bankrupting  nuclear  buildup? 
Since  it  is  real,  our  dlvlslveness  is  deadly 
folly. 

The  unwary  and  deluded,  echoing  the 
Communists,  attempt  to  misrepresent  firm 
and  unified  policy  vis-a-vis  conununism  as 
"warmongering."  By  this  time  the  Commu- 
nists, being  no  fools,  surely  have  no  doubt 
that  the  free  nations  desperately  seek  peace. 
Indeed,  the  Kremlin  constanUy  exploits  our 
eagerness  to  "reduce  tensions"  in  order  to 
wring  more  concessions  from  us — piecemeal 
surrenders  that  whittie  down  the  areas  of 
freedom.  They  have  ample  cause  for  laugh- 
ter over  our  euphoric  excitement  about  mar- 
ginal treaties  despite  the  clear  CcMiununlst 
record  of  treaty  violations. 

There  are  those  who  defend  passivity  and 
appeasement  by  comparing  the  llfe-and- 
death  contest  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism with  the  historic  struggle  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  That  reli- 
gious conflict,  they  argue,  ended  in  true  co- 
existence, as  underlined  by  the  recent  ecu- 
menical congresses  in  the  Vatican.  So  why 
not  relax  and  wait  for  a  similar  resolution  of 
the  current  ideological  struggle? 

The  analogy  ts  both  false  and  dangeroiw. 
The  religiotu  struggle  mainly  involved  one 
side  of  life,  the  spiritual  and  its  authority 
but  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  proclaimed 
as  the  common  denomlnatcH-;  the  present 
contest  is  totalitarian,  involving  all  aspects 
of  human  existence.  The  schism  In  Chris- 
tianity was  fought  through  centuries,  al- 
lowing time  for  passions  to  subeidft  and  an 
adjustment  to  shape  up.  Today  the  pace 
is  so  rapid  that  there  are  no  margins  of  time 
for  such  adjustment.  The  great  decisions 
are  being  made  in  out  own  lifetimes.  To  wait 
for  the  long  processes  of  evolution  would 
give  the  right-of-way  to  the  revolutionary 
enemy.  Communism,  committed  by  its  faith 
to  absolute  world  hegemony,  can  never  settie 
for  a  world  half -free  half -slave. 

The  Catholic-Protestant  analogy  is  a  piece 
of  wishful  thinking  that  can  caily  confuse 
and  disarm  us,  lna\iring  our  annihilation.  It 
may  apply  to  the  schism  within  the  Com- 
munist world,  between  Red  Russia  and  Red 
China,  but  not  to  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  communism. 

raXVENTlNG  NXTCLXAX  WAX 

The  free  world  has  no  alternative  but  to 
confront  these  truths  with  open  eyes  and 
clear  minds.  All  sane  men,  we  repeat,  want 
to  avc^d  nuclear  hcrtocanst.    But  the  surest 
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In  seeking  the  views  and  assistance  of 
union  leaders,  Mr.  OronoiulLl  acted  In  keep- 
ing with  the  true  spirit  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  order  cm  employee  man- 
agement relations  In  the  Federal  service. 

All  of  the  actions  taken  by  Mr.  Gronouskl 
In  handling  the  Job  reduction  program  can 
be  accurately  described  as  good  management. 
It  certainly  is  poor  management  to  keep  em- 
ployees in  the  dark  about  their  agency's  fu- 
ture operations  and  plans.  This  Inevitably 
leads  to  riuoora  which  upset  employees  and 
prevent  them  from  doing  their  best  work. 

It  also  Is  poor  management  when  work- 
loads cannot  be  planned  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  laying  off  career 
employees.  We  do  not  believe  that  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  run  the  Government  as 
economically  as  possible  are  Intended  to  ag- 
gravate the  unemployment  problem  by  put- 
ting out  of  work  dvil  servants  who  have  giv- 
en years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service  to 
their  country. 

Postmaster  General  Gronouski  has  shown 
that  the  problem  of  Job  reductions  can  be 
handled  effectively  and  at  the  same  time 
compassionately.  Other  Government  agen- 
cies can  achieve  the  same  results.  If  they 
adopt  the  enlightened  and  progressive  ap- 
proach that  this  serious  situation  demands. 
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Difficvhies  Besettiiis  the  Cause  of 
Freedom  ia  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CASOLJIf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  had  called  to  my  atten- 
tion a  very  informative,  objective,  and 
outstanding  address  by  a  former  Foreign 
Service  oCBcer  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Elliott  Taylor,  who  has  retired  from  his 
work  with  the  State  Department.  On 
December  10,  Mr.  Taylor  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Rotary  Club  in  Green- 
ville, S.C.,  and  at  that  time  he  gave  his 
assessment  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
besetting  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Africa  is  again  in  the  forefront  of 
the  news.  I  think  his  remarks  would  be 
of  particular  interdfet  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congrress. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Greenville 
Rotary  Club,  gentlemen.  I  am  complimented 
by  your  invitation  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  share  some  thoughts  with  you,  although 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  In  gov- 
emment relations. 

When  we  serve  with  the  US.  Govemment 
and  its  various  departments  either  in  Wash- 
ington or  abroad,  we  quite  rightfully  have 
obligations  and  responslbllltiee  to  dedicate 
ourselvee  to  the  well-being  of  our  Govem- 
ment and  to  support  the  particular  admln- 
totratlon — whether  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can— ^whleh  happens  to  be  in  power.  One 
learns  to  subjugate  his  own  opinions  and 
iTicM nations  and  to  adhere  to  the  policies 
as  enunciated  by  the  administration.  In  my 
remarks  to  you  today,  I  will  not  reveal  any 


security  information  nor  violate  the  trust 
of  having  been  a  Govemment  official.  How- 
ever, the  basis  for  my  thoughts  are  publicly 
known,  and  It  is  a  good  feeling  to  exercise 
our  American  principle  of  free  speech  today 
as  a  citizen. 

During  the  national  elections  compalgn  la 
1960.  you  will  recall  that  the  issue  of  whether 
the  American  image  abroad  was  good  or  had 
been  Impaired  came  up  again  and  again  be- 
tween the  two  presidential  candidates.  One 
candidate  declared  that  the  UjS.  Image  in 
foreign  countries  had  suffered  inuneasurably 
under  the  Republican  administration  and 
declared  his  intentions  and  poUdes  of  doing 
something  about  it. 

I  have  learned  from  my  assignments  over 
the  years  In  the  Orient,  In  Europe,  in  Africa, 
and  In  Washington  that  the  U.S.  ima^ 
abroad  Is  something  like  the  stock  market. 
On  good  days,  our  stock  goes  up — on  other 
days,  the  situation  may  suffer  a  reverse  and 
the  stock  goes  down.  It  doesn't  sMm  to 
matter  whether  there  is  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  occupying  the  White  House. 
Generally  speaking,  people  In  other  coun- 
tries of  J^e  world  have  tremendous  respect 
and  adimration  for  the  United  States,  for 
the  American  people,  and  especiaUy  for  the 
American  way  of  life.  There  are  many  mis- 
conceptions and  false  Impressions  about  the 
United  States  in  foreign  lands,  but  these 
can  be  corrected.  Basically,  the  respect  we 
are  accorded  is  constant.  We  have  oui  bad 
days,  and  we  receive  probably  more  than 
our  share  of  (^Itlcism.  but  other  coTintrles 
are  always  seeking  our  good  wiU  and  friend- 
ship and  understanding.  They  are  alwaya 
ready  an<)  waiting  with  their  hands  out  to 
receive  more  American  dollars  and  support 
and  more  UjS.  foreign  aid  assistance. 

Shortly  after  the  national  elections  In  1960, 
Mr.  O.  Mennen  WUliams,  formerly  Governor 
of  Michigan — known  as  "Soapy"  WUItams  to 
his  Intimates — was  named  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Africa  In  the  Department 
of  State.  His  was  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  WUliams  made  a  hurried  trip 
to  several  African  co\intrles  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  an  area  for  which  he  was  sup- 
poeed  to  be  an  expert.  Somewhere  during 
his  trip,  he  mounted  his  soapbox  and  beat 
the  drums  declaring  our  U.8.  policy  as  being: 
"Africa  for  the  Africans." 

Now  in  Africa,  when  you  speak  of  the 
"African,**  you  are  referring  to  the  black 
man.  The  millions  of  white  settlers  and 
Asians  In  various  countries  of  Africa  coun- 
tered with  loud  cries  of  protest.  Although 
their  skins  are  not  black,  they  too  claim 
the  privilege  of  living  In  Africa  and  being 
first-class  citizens.  Mr.  Williams  attempted 
to  get  himself  and  the  U.S.  Government  out 
of  a  bad  spot  by  declaring  he  did  not  mean 
J  ust  the  black  man  as  Africans  when  he  used 
the  term,  but  that  he  was  referring  to  all  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa.  It  was  a  likely  be- 
ginning for  the  uninitiated  poUtlclan.  His 
idle  remark — made  In  passing — hurt  the 
US.  image.  The  people  In  various  parts  of 
Africa  BtlU  haven't  forgotten.  They  wUl  re- 
member "Soapy"  Williams  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Another  Instance  concerning  the  U.S. 
image  occurred  Just  this  tinae  a  year  ago 
when  one  of  our  distinguished  Senators 
from  Louisiana  toured  several  African  coun- 
tries to  look  Into  U.S.  Government  programs 
and  operations.  At  the  airi>ort  in  Salisbury, 
Rhodesia,  Senator  Aixxir  Ellznozs  told  a 
group  of  newspaper  reporters  that  the 
"black  man  in  Africa  would  need  the  help 
and  assistance  of  the  white  man  for  many 
decades  to  come."  He  said.  In  effect,  that 
nowhere  during  his  trip  had  he  seen  any- 
thing of  any  consequence  developed  by  the 
African  himself — without  the  assistance  of 
the  white  man. 

Our  friend.  Senator  Bixafns.  was  declared 
a  nondeslrable  Immigrant  and  persona  non 
grata  by  three  Kast  African  countries  next 
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on  his  schedule  and  he  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  these  areas,  except  fc^  plane  refuel- 
ing stops.  By  the  time  he  got  to  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  last  December,  he  was  a  puzzled  and 
bewildered  gentleman.  He  said  he  was  only 
trying  to  do  his  job  and  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  some  money.  He  decried  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  fcweign  aid 
program — and  his  facts  and  findings  were 
later  published  by  the  Senate  in  a  special 
report.  After  a  2-hour  stop  In  Nairobi.  Sen- 
ator Ellendex  continued  on  his  way,  but 
he  made  headlines  in  the  African  news- 
papers for  weeks.  Several  months  later,  when 
Senator  Ellxnijeh  spoke  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  newspapers  in  Nairobi — 8,000 
miles  away — headlined  his  remarks  on  the 
front  page,  reading  "Senator  ELLiaroxB  Does 
It  Again." 

I  dont  know  what  the  reaction  in  the 
United  States  was  to  his  remarks  on  Africa, 
but  you  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
there  were  many  Africans  and  white  men 
In  Africa — along  with  American  officials — 
who  agreed  with  Senator  Ellendxk.  They 
said  he  was  entirely  right.  His  only  mis- 
take may  have  been  In  making  his  state- 
ments in  Africa  instead  of  In  Washington. 
But  the  fact  that  a  Member  of  the  Congreee 
could  be  openly  critical  of  some  of  our  pol- 
icies abroad — especially  in  the  hunfiHwg  of 
oxu-  foreign  aid  program — was  healthy,  and 
It  certainly  pinpointed  our  American  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  speech.  You  might  wish 
to  ask  yourselves  how  critical  the  opposi- 
tion can  be  of  the  Govemment  In  many  fCH-- 
eign  countries.  For  me.  It  is  Interesting  to 
spectUate  on  how  long  the  opposition  wlU 
last  In  Kenya,  imder  Jomo  Kenyatta,  who 
wlU  become  president  of  that  newly  inde- 
pendent country  on  Thiu-sday.  He  won't  tol- 
erate criticism  In  any  form. 

Senator  EixxNoxa's  800  page  report  on  this 
particular  trip  makes  mighty  Interesting 
reading.  You  might  ask  one  of  oiu-  South 
Carolina  Senators  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Another  more  recent  Instance  involving 
the  U.S.  Image  abroad  was  the  hanriiing  and 
reporting  of  the  Birmingham  racial  demon- 
strations as  reflected  in  the  press  of  Africa. 
One  Sunday  morning  last  spring.  I  picked 
up  the  two  English  tabloids  in  Nairobi  and 
was  shocked  to  learn  from  the  headlines 
that  "Race  Riots  Break  Out  in  United 
States."  The  subheading  read:  "Infants 
Carted  Off  to  Jail."  Televised  newscasts  that 
evening  showed  a  2-minute  film  clip  of  Birm- 
ingham policemen  using  fire' hose  and  dogs 
to  dispel  Negro  demonstrators.  Except  for 
the  policemen,  there  seemed  to  be  no  whites 
involved.  Yet  the  headlines  would  have 
given  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
was  engaged  Internally  In  turmoil  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  situation  in  Birmingham  was  de- 
plorable and  affected,  of  course,  the  U.S. 
Image  abroad.  However,  the  statements  be- 
ing prepared  in  Washington  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  others  and  sent  abroad  for 
dissemination  by  the  U.S.  InformaUon 
Service  to  target  audiences  failed  to  Improve 
our  U.S.  image.  To  my  knowledge,  many 
people  In  Nairobi  wondered  at  the  audacity 
and  plaxisibllity  of  such  autocratic  pro- 
nouncements and  statements  coming  from 
Washington.  Our  administration  seemed 
Intent  on  justifying  the  Government's  offi- 
cial poeltlon  on  civU  rights  at  the  expense 
of  the  enUre  South.  Little  attention  pr 
credit  was  being  given  to  those  areas — par- 
ticularly in  the  South — where  more  under- 
standing and  tolerance  was  being  accorded 
the  racial  picture.  The  joint  efforts  of  the 
white  and  Negro  leaders  to  help  solve  the 
problems  received  scant  notice.  In  my 
opinion,  the  overall  picture  was  not  pre- 
sented In  Its  tnle  light.  By  neglecting  to 
do  so,  more  serious  harm  was  done  to  our 
U.S.  Image  abroad.  It  appeared  that  a  bad 
situation  was  being  made  worse. 


In  my  work  In  Kenya,  I  found  that  many 
African  leaders  wish  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  American  Negro,  not  only  on 
grounds  of  color,  but  in  his  aspirations, 
hop>es,  and  social  progress.  They  cannot 
understand,  when  the  American  Negro  visits 
in  Africa,  that  he  regards  himself  as  an 
American  and  that  he  has  little,  if  anything, 
in  common  with  the  African.  The  Africans 
seek  to  employ  bonds  of  color  as  a  source 
for  unity.  They  are  nonplussed  when  they 
find  their  efforts  arc  rebuffed. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  Prime  Minister  Jomo 
Kenyatta.  Many  of  you  wUl  associate  his 
name  with  the  Mau  Mau  terrorist  movement 
in  Kenya  about  a  decade  ago.  Jomo 
Kenyatta  has  the  background  and  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  racist  in  the  extreme.  He 
has  worked  all  his  life  to  rid  Kenya  of  the 
white  man.  He  spent  7  years  In  prison  In 
connection  with  the  Mau  Mau  movement. 
And  yet — surprisingly  enough — this  same 
Jomo  Kenyatta,  rising  to  political  and  na- 
tional prominence  in  Kenya,  had  the  auda- 
city to  send  a  telegram  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  In  late  May  urging  that  the  UJS. 
Govemment  give  special  attention  and  exer- 
cise safeguards  to  help  and  protect  the 
Negro  citizens  in  the  United  States.  This 
telegram  was  widely  publicized  In  the 
African  press  and  was  sent  to  Washington 
during  the  time  of  the  elections  In  Kenya. 
Kenjratta  undoubtedly  vrlshed  to  make  po- 
Utlcal  capital  from  his  appeal  to  President 
Kennedy.  He  demonstrated  his  wish  to 
afiUlate  himself  with  the  American  Negro 
and  to  depict  himself — somewhat  eelf- 
rlghteously — as  being  a  champion  against 
racial  wrongs.  When  the  reply  to  Mr. 
Kenyatta  was  Tecelved  from  Washington  and 
published  in  Nairobi,  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
G.  Mermen  WUliams — not  by  the  President 
to  whom  Kenyatta  had  sent  his  telegram. 

When  many  of  us  think  of  Africa,  we  have 
In  mind  the  "Dark  Ocmtlnent."  But  the 
continent  Is  no  longer  "dark.  It  has  be- 
come an  awakening  giant.  UntU  you  have 
flown  over  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  Impossible 
to  have  any  idea  of  its  beauty  and  Its  vast- 
ness  and  its  poteotialltiee.  We  can  compare 
the  lees  developed  regions  of  Africa  today 
with  OUT  own  frontier  days  in  the  American 
West.  If  the  peoples  of  Africa  can  exercise 
patience  and  tolerance  and  restraint,  the 
possibilities  for  Its  development  are  com- 
paratively vmllmlted. 

Kenya,  which  lies  along  the  equator  in 
East  Africa,  stretches  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
westward  to  LcJie  Victoria.  On  the  north,  it 
is  bordered  by  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  new  Republic  of  Tan- 
ganyika. Prom  the  flat  coastal  region  around 
the  old  port  city  of  Mombasa,  the  terrain 
becomes  gradually  hUly  bush  coimtry  where 
elephants  and  other  wild  anim«^iB  still 
ramble.  Continuing  Inland,  you  reach  the 
Rift  Valley  and  the  mountains,  which  are 
oapped  by  the  snow-covered  pinnacles  of 
Mount  Kenya,  17,000  feet  high.  Just  to  the 
south  of  Nairobi,  along  the  Tanganyika  bor- 
der. Is  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  with  an  altitude 
of  19.000  feet. 

Nairobi,  today  a  modern  progressive  city  of 
about  200,000  persons,  was  a  workcaxnp  about 
50  years  ago  for  the  workers  buUding  the 
railroad  to  Lake  Victoria. 

The  population  of  Kenya  is  about  8  mil- 
Uon.  Of  these,  7i^  million  are  Africans. 
The  largest  tribe  is  the  Kikuyu,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  1»4  mUllon.  It  was  the  Kikuyu 
tribe  which  gave  birth  to  the  Mau  Mau  move- 
ment in  the  1950's  with  the  intention  to 
drive  the  white  man  out.  The  Kikuyu  have 
perhaps  benefited  more  from  the  white  man's 
assUtance  than  any  other  tribe  in  Kenya. . 
They  are  better  educated,  more  intelligent,  * 
and  have  made  more  progress.  And  yet  you 
find  greater  hatreds  and  rivalry  among  the 
BClkuyu  than  you  find  with  any  other  group. 

The  remaining  African  popxilatlon  in 
Kenya  is  divided  Into  about  60  other  trlbee, 


scattered  throughout  the  country.  Most  of 
these  tribes  have  shown  little  interest  In 
social,  economic,  or  political  development. 
The  average  African  Is  content  to  engage  In 
subsistence  agrlciilture — tilling  a  small  plot 
of  groimd  with  a  stick  to  raiae  com.  The 
African  still  coiints  his  wealth  by  the  num- 
ber of  wives.  Children,  and  cows  he  has. 
Brides  are  still  purchased  by  the  young  m«.Ti 
As  an  example,  our  house  boy-oook,  vrtio  was 
educated  at  a  Quaker  mission  school  near 
Lake  Victoria,  paid  12  cows  and  1,000  shill- 
ings for  his  wife.     He's  sUll  paying  for  her. 

Through  sheer  patience,  hard  work,  and 
perserverance,  the  Asians  and  white  settlers, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Europeans,  have 
cleared,  developed  and  enriched  bush  coun- 
try so  that  it  has  become  profitable  land. 
Good  beef  Is  produced,  milk  production  is 
high,  and  coffee  adds  greatly  to  the  country's 
economy. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  have  long 
given  medical  and  educational  assistance, 
along  with  religious  Instruction,  to  the  Afri- 
cans, and  foreign  commercial  Interests  have 
contributed  to  the  country's  development. 
The  white  man  and  Asians  have  helped  the 
country  to  prosper — against  disease  and 
against  poverty — but  they  are  continually 
faced  with  racial  resentment.  Relatively 
few  Africans  have  tried  to  help  themselves 
or  their  people.  They  wait  for  the  other 
man — usually  the  European  and  the  Asian — 
to  do  the  planning  and  work,  and  then  they 
gather  around  with  outstretched  palms  to 
reap  the  benefits. 

The  minority  groups  in  Kenya,  which  con- 
sist of  300,000  Asians  and  about  60,000  Euro- 
peans, have  great  reservations  about  their 
future  in  a  land  led  by  Jomo  Kenyatta.  They 
live  In  fear  and  intimidation,  which  are  very 
real.  Preceding  the  elections  last  May,  great 
effort  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
emment and  police  authoriUee  to  bring  the 
land  freedom  army,  an  underground  move- 
ment, and  youth  groups  xmder  control.  The 
land  freedom  army  was  engaged  secretly  In 
making  homemade  guns  and  weapons,  and 
its  members  were  resorting  to  the  oath- 
taking  business  reminiscent  of  the  Mau  Mau. 

A  large  segment  of  Kenya's  white  popula- 
tion consider  their  days  are  nvmibered.  Many 
thousands  of  Europeans  have  left  the  coun- 
try. This  past  spring,  reports  Indicated  that 
as  many  as  600  white  families  were  leaving 
Kenya  each  month  for  a  more  secxu-e  future 
elsewhere. 

Today  you  will  find  deserted  farms  and 
lands  which  were,  untU  a  year  ago,  thriving 
and  prosperous  regions.  Some  of  the  farms 
have  been  chopped  up  into  small  plots  for 
the  Africans  under  the  land  resettlement 
program,  financed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Other  areas  have  quickly  returned  to 
bush. 

Freedom  and  Independence  to  the  average 
African — who  is  Ul  informed  In  political  mat- 
ters— means  taking  over  what  the  white  man 
has.  Not  long  ago,  In  Nakuru,  police  ar-* 
rested  several  Africans  who  were  taking  a 
few  shillings  from  Uliterate  Africans  and 
pointing  to  a  given  European's  car  on  the 
street,  saying:  "When  we  get  Uhuru,  that  car 
belongs  to  you." 

Uhuru  comes  on  Thursday. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  conceived  in  the  late  1940's 
oiu-  Govermnent's  foreign  aid  program  was 
a  much-needed  and  invaluable  Instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy.  To  a  large  extent, 
U.S.  aid  tromoted  the  recovery  of  Blurope 
from  the  destruction  ef  war.  It  was  Instru- 
mental in  saving  the  Balkan  coimtrles, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  from  communism.  (The 
people  x>t  Greece  stUl  remember  this  and  are 
grateful.)  But  as  the  program  has  devel- 
oped in  recent  years,  and  as  more  and  more 
newly  Independent  nations — including  those 
in  Africa — have  made  demands  upon  the 
United  States,  a  lot  of  us  have  had  serious 
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But.  you  are  busy  gentlemen,  and  these 
Btorlaa  can  wait  until  arotber  time. 

I  apinedate  your  invitation  to  be  wltb  you 
today  and  am  grateful  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion. 

Thankyoit.  I 
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■dalioB  ol  StatioB  WNEW, 
New  Twk  City 


ment  of  Joumalifim,  Rutgers;  Prof.  Jacob 
H.  Jaffe,  cliairman  of  the  Department 
of  Joumallam,  Lone  Island  UnlTeralty; 
and  Mlas  Evelyn  Burlcey  of  the  Writer's 
Guild  of  America,  east. 

I  would  like  to  commend  station 
WNEW  in  New  York  for  its  dedication 
to  responsible  Journalism. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or   nw    JKBSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  continued  success  of  our 
democracy  is  an  informed  citizenry. 
Deprive  the  citizenry  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  governmental  activities  and  our 
system  will  fail.  The  primary  force  for 
informing  the  pubUc  is  the  press.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  United  States 
should  pride  Itself  in  the  quality  of  the 
press  corps,  for  it  does  an  amazingly 
thorough  Job.  But  we  should  not  be 
content  with  anything  less  than  expert 
press  coverage  of  the  activities  in  our 
governmental  centers. 
-  WNEW  radio  in  New  York  City  ha* 
taken  this  responsibility  seriously.  Last 
year  they  sponsored  for  the  first  time  a 
news  workshop  to  train  newsmen  in  the 
basic  orientation  of  the  radio  news  op- 
eration and  to  give  them  an  insight  into 
radio  newswriting.  The  workshop  was 
conceived  by  Lee  Hanna.  news  director 
of  WNEW  radio.  The  station  received 
enthusiastic  cooperation  from  Columbia, 
Pordham,  Rutgers.  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, and  New  York  University. 

According  to  Hanna  the  workshop  was 
established  "to  implement  our  belief  that 
the  broadcasting  industry  has  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  strengthen  Journal- 
ism." 

The  workshop  gave  students  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  on-the-job 
training  at  the  station  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  WNEW  radio  news  staff. 

The  students  who  participated  in  the 
first  session  of  the  workshop  were  Ter- 
rence  Montgomery  and  Barry  Kramer, 
Columbia;  Ruth  Kohn  and  Stephen 
Sheppard.  New  York  University;  John 
Halligan  and  L.  Michael  McCartney. 
Fordham;  Steven  Shlfman  and  Joan 
Rosenstein,  Long  Island  University;  and 
Carolsm  Tanton  and  John  Armstrong, 
Rutgers.  The  students  were  selected  by 
the  heads  of  the  departments  at  the 
various  universities. 

Members  of  the  workshop's  board  of 
directors  are:  Chairman,  John  Van 
Buren  Sullivan,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WNEW  radio;  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia;  Prof.  Hilller 
Krleghbaum,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Rev.  William  K.  Trivett,  S.J.. 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munication Arts,  Pordham;  Dr.  Prederlc 
E.   Merwln.  chairman  of   the  Depart- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vmooriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  30. 1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled "New  Cities  and  Old  Problems," 
with  which  I  am  in  full  accord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e^torlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Nkw  Cmaa  ams  Ou>  Pboblsms 

The  President's  eictenslve  and  ecpenalve 
new  housing  proposals  can  be  sensibly  viewed 
only  in  the  light  of  the  current  state  of 
public  housing  and  federally  assUted  private 
housing. 

Among  many  other  things,  Mi.  Johnson 
recommends  that  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
foster  the  creation  of  ratlre  new  cities;  Fed- 
eral insurance  and  purchase  of  loans  would 
be  used  to  help  builders  start  new  towns  and 
subdivisions.  The  housing  program  as  a 
whole  Is  estimated  to  require  more  than  tl.6 
billion  in  new  spending  authority  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Tet  before  anyone  gets  too  enthusiastic 
aboMb^flLhe  vista  of  new  cities  and  more 
m(ffiey|ilt  Ls  well  to  realize  tbat  ail  tbe  Fed- 
eral hoqping  aid  so  fsr  for  cities  and  indi- 
had  highly  questionable  results, 
egard  to  individuals,  many  un- 
bave  been  led  to  buy  homes  be- 
cause ofTthe  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Federal  Pouring  Administration  {Nrograms, 
GoTemment-sponsored  low  down- 
'and  long  repayment  provisioDS.  Too 
e,  it  would  seem;  tbe  foreclosure 
and  it  Is  mucb  higher  on  homes 
wltb  Qoverlunent-backed  nwrtgages  than  on 
others.         / 

The  FHA.  as  Mr.  Janssen  reported  in  this 
newspa^^  the  other  day,  is  the  owner  or 
mort^^eholder  of  around  100,000  houses 
and  apartment  units;  the  VA  has  almost 
20.000.  Both  agencies  are  making  deter- 
mined efforts  to  sell  the  mounting  accumula- 
tion of  foreclosed  dwellings,  but  it  isn't  easy. 
Often  tbey  are  In  glutted  areas;  tbe  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  to  overbuilding  as 
well  as  to  defaults. 

All  this  is  the  tboroughly  predictable  fruit 
of  Imprudence.  In  its  eagerness  to  make 
everybody  a  homeowner,  the  Government  has 
encouraged  people  to  get  in  over  their  heads. 
Instetid  of  reassessing  this  attitude,  the  offi- 
cials now  want  to  do  more  of  the  same. 

A  similar  sort  of  tblnklng  animates  the 
vast  urban-renewal  programs  in  the  cities. 
With  all  the  money  the  Government  has 
poured  into  this  effort  over  the  years,  you 
would  think  the  cities  would  be  things  of 
beauty  and  contentment.  But  of  course 
many  of  them,  like  New  York,  are  worse  off 
than  ever.  ^ 

Part  of  the  reason  is  tbat  a  lot  of  tbe 
renewal    haant   even   taken   place.    In   Mr. 
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Penn's  article  on  tbe  subject  tbls  week,  some 
striking  statistics  i^ipear:  Of  tbe  XifiOO  acres 
purchased  by  citlea  wltb  Federal  aid  since 
1049,  only  6300  bave  been  resold  to  redevel- 
opers. 

Why?  The  article  notes:  "RedUpe,  poli- 
tics, inexperience,  and  oonatruction  finance 
dlfllcultlee  are  a  few  of  tbe  factors  bogging 
down  projects.  And  many  tenants  and  small 
buslneesmen  In  blighted  a-eas  are  aggra- 
vating deUys  by  reaUUng  the  cities'  effcsts 
to  relocate  them." 

Where  renewal  has  taken  place,  it  has  dem- 
onstrated it  can  indeed  disrupt  neighbor- 
hoods and  dislocate  pe<^le  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  Improve  the  urban  scene  or  the 
people  on  it.  A  lot  of  public  bousing  is  an 
architectural  fright  to  begin  with;  a  lot  of 
it  degenerates  into  new  sliuns.  In  many 
cases  crime  rates  a'e  high. 

A  fairly  basic  misconception  has  helped 
produce  tbese  unhappy  conditions:  The  aa- 
sumptlon  that  better  housing,  when  it  actu- 
ally is  that,  will  automatically  make  better 
people.  Some  It  will  undoubtedly  help;  a 
good  many  others,  unfortunately  not. 

Any  conununlty  has  an  obligation  to  try 
to  avoid  bHght  and  help  those  who  can  l>o 
belped.  Just  as  any  individual  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  buy  a  home  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  whatever  Federal  role  may  be 
appropriate  in  these  matters,  the  evidence — 
and  here  we  are  talking  about  results,  not 
theories — indicates  the  Oovemment  has  tried 
to  do  too  much,  with  too  little  clear  tblnklng. 
That  Is  why  we  consider  it  unfortimate 
when  a  President  proposes  new  additions  and 
expansions  without  attempting  to  assess  the 
present  derelict  state  of  the  Federal  housing 
structure. 
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malned  In  tba  House  imtU  his  determined 
opposition  to  racial  fanaticism  cost  him  bU 
seat  after  tba  battle  over  Central  High. 
Since  1061,  be  has  been  one  of  tbe  pleaaantest 
and  most  unstmg  of  tbe  special  assistants 
to  the  President — an  idd  whose  formal  Job 
was  to  advise  on  Federal-State  relations,  but 
who  also  was  able,  as  an  eminent  Baptist 
layman,  to  advise  a  Catholic  President  on 
touchy  aspects  of  chiut:b-state  relations. 

His  office  bas  been  next  to  that  of  Artbiu- 
M.  Schlealnger.  Jr.,  in  tbe  East  Wing — he  has 
tried,  as  be  once  put  it,  to  offer  an  answer 
from  an  Arkansas  cornfield  to  tbe  cerebral 
questions  tbat  preoccupied  the  President's 
staff.  A  year  ago,  a  docvunentary  record  on 
wit  in  Washington  was  issued,  and  excerpts 
were  contained  from  the  speeches  of  two 
White  House  officials.  One  of  course  was 
John  F.  Kennedy;  the  other  was  Brooks  Hays. 
We  envy  the  students  of  Rutgers  their  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  Mr.  Hays'  rare  and  rewarding 
qualities. 


Traiuportatioa  Associalkw  of  Anerica 
,  Sponsors  Siguficant  Mectinf  To  Dfs- 
cnss  InpBcaKons  of  AdTanciBg  Tech- 
Bolofy— Dr.  George  P.  Baker  Brmgs 
Challenfiog  Message — J.  L.  Burke 
HoBored 
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or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  Hxw  jxasET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  30.  1964 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  Brooks  Hays  left  the 
White  House  to  teach  at  New  Jersey's 
State  University,  all  of  ns  felt  somewhat 
diminished.  His  record  in  Congress  and 
later  in  the  executive  branch  sparkled 
with  contributions  to  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare, and  while  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt.  I  think  it  is  to  Rutger's  credit  that 
they  were  able  to  attract  such  a  man. 
I,  of  course,  can  find  a  positive  side  to 
his  departure,  for  I  know  what  a  treat 
is  in  store  for  Rutgers  students.  While 
it  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  the  qualities  of  a 
man  like  Brooks  Hays,  an  editorial  in 
the  January  18  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  comes  close.  It  is  as  pithy  and 
to  the  point  as  the  man  in  question,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Hays  TO  Rurosia 

The  first  of  President  Kennedy's  men  to 
leave  the  White  House  is  one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  in  this  hard-boiled  town.  Rutgers 
University  will  not  be  easily  forgiven  for  ab- 
ducting Brooks  Hays  from  us.  even  thougb 
he  will  be  getting  tbe  moutb-fliiing  title  of 
Arthur  Vanderbllt  professor  and  lecturer  at 
the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics. 

Mr.  Hays  first  came  to  town  as  Congress- 
man from  Uttie  Bock  In  1943,  and  he  re- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VTROENia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  30. 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America 
sponsored  on  January  15  the  National 
Transportation  Institute,  a  day-long 
series  of  discussions  and  messages  by  re- 
sponsible leaders  in  the  various  trans- 
port industries.  Held  in  New  York  City, 
this  year's  meeting  had  as  its  theme 
"Forecasting  Twnorrow's  Transport." 

The  institute  was  opened  by  the  gen- 
eral chairman,  A.  L.  Nlckerson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Socony  Mobil  Oil 
Co.  Presiding  was  Charles  H.  Beard, 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Corp.,  who  led  a  panel  presenta- 
tion of  the  advances  achieved  In  the 
technological  revolution.  Participants 
included  W.  Irving  Osborne.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent, Pullman.  Inc.;  Harold  A.  Strick- 
land, Jr.,  vice  president.  Oeneral  Elec- 
trict  Co.;  and  W.  P.  Gwinn.  president. 
United  Aircraft  Corp.  These  experi- 
enced executives  explored  mechanization 
.  In  the  skies,  on  the  rails,  over  the  high- 
ways, in  seafaring,  and  through  the  pipe- 
lines. 

A  thought-provoking  address  before 
approximately  800  persons  was  brought 
by  Dr.  George  P.  Baker,  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Tran^wrtation  Association 
CK  America. 

Dr.  Baker  spoke  on  "The  Problems  of 
Progress"  pointing  out  that  our  successes 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  have  been 
attended  by  challenges.  He  correctly 
indicated  that  in  the  economy  of  today 
the  fortunes  of  industries  are  Interde- 
pendent, and  it  Is  possible  for  the  enUre 
marketplace  to  be  aflfected  by  a  single 
technological  change  or  advance. 


However,  by  way  of  solution  Dr.  Baker 
stated: 

I  beUeve  tbat  we  can  and  should  develop 
new  attttxides  at  ooopentioa  and  statesman- 
ship— attitudse  which  are  f— iiiillsl  If  w«  are 
to  Bcdve  satlaf aetorUy  tbe  inevitable  problems 
which  confront  us  as  we  move  faster  and 
deeper  into  the  current  technological  iwolu- 
tlon.  But  to  do  this,  more  buatnees  givups 
need  to  realise  tbat  there  are  mutusl  long- 
run  advantages  in  jointiy  trying  to  solve 
pressing  national  proMems — for  no  one  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  Is  an  island  unto  Itself. 

Another  significant  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  presentation  of  the  Seley 
Transportation  Awards  to  J.  L.  Burke, 
president  of  the  Service  Pipe  Line  Co. 
The  honor  brings  to  the  winner  a  gold 
medal,  a  $1,000  transportation  scholar- 
ship to  the  university  he  may  designate- 
plus  an  additional  $1,000  for  use  as  the 
chosen  institution  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Burke,  a  TAA  director  of  long 
standing,  was  a  unanimous  choice  to  re- 
ceive the  honor  the  basis  of  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  transportation. 

Presiding  at  the  final  session — "Chal- 
lenges and  Choices  Ahead"— Tvas  T.  Carl 
Wedel,  vice  president  of  the  CIT  Fi- 
nancial Corp.  It  was  my  privilege  at  that 
time  to  discuss  "Adjusting  Society  to 
Automation"  from  the  viewpoint  of  one 
engaged  In  public  service. 

Henry  E.  Seyfarth,  senior  partner  in 
the  legal  firm  of  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fair- 
weather  ft  Geraldson,  addressed  himself 
to  "The  Changing  Labor  Scene."  His 
skilled  presentation  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

Concluding  speaker  was  Kenneth  L. 
Vore,  vice  president,  traffic,  United  States 
Steel  Co.  "A  Shipper  Views  Tomorrow's 
Transport"  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Vore's 
message,  and  he  ably  explored  areas  of 
technological  innovation  which  could 
prove  to  be  revolutionary  in  the  trans- 
portation field. 

The  Transportation  Associatlcm  of 
America  is  deserving  of  commendation 
for  sponsoring  this  worthwhile  National 
Transportation  Institute.  Success  of  this 
day  of  high-level  meetingrs  was  due  In 
large  measure  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Association  President  Harold  P.  Ham- 
mond, and  his  efficient  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  address  of  Dr.  Baker  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Pboblxms  or  Psoceess 
(Excerpt  from  an  addreae  by  Dr.  Oeorge  P 
Baker  at  the  NattcMial  Tmnsportatton  In- 
stitute ca  tbe  Transportation  AseodaUon 
of  America,  Jan.  15,  1964) 

The  titie  of  this  speech— "The  Probleans  of 
Progress"— 4s  very  flexible.  Problems  are  a 
hallmark  of  progrees.  We  must  expect  prob- 
lems as  we  try  to  implement  progreeB.  The 
words  "problems"  and  "progress"  are  thus 
almost  interchangeable. 

Tht  scene  is  not  recorded  In  history,  but 
we  know  tbat  the  Invention  of  the  wheel  im- 
mediately presented  the  Inventors  with  the 
problems  of  clearing  paths  for  tbe  wheels 
to  rou  on,  and  employment  of  people  who 
bad  been  engaged  in  carrying  the  things 
which  now  would  be  transported  by  tbe 
wheel. 

We  can't  have  progreeB  without  havlnir 
problems. 

Knowing  tbls,  It  is  our  responalblUty  to 
accept  tbe  problems,  since  we  know  from 
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the  changing  times  impossible.  (S)  realiza- 
tion that  the  clutching  oX  the  old  ways 
very  often  means  stagnation  and  foregoes 
the  rewarding  dividends  of  new  ways  which 
reflect  an  ever  changing  world,  and  (fl)  real- 
isation that  progress  in  our  society  requires 
compromise. 

If  we  can  Increase  the  number  of  interest 
group  leaders  who  have  this  attitude,  then 
we  can  get  to  work  on: 

Improved  labor-management  relations. 
One  of  our  most  critical  problema  Is  to  find 
a  way  to  Improve  labor-management  rela- 
tions. It  will  Intensify  as  technological  ad- 
vances dictate  new  requirements  In  the 
skills  and  size  of  the  work  force,  and  as  this 
country's  competitive  position  Is  challenged 
by  other  nations  moving  aggressively  Into  the 
International  trade  arena. 

The  adjustments  required  by  these 
changes  should  be — and  must  be — worked 
out  within  the  private  enterprise  system,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  achieve  this  If  the  adver- 
sary parties  remain  forever  preoccupied  with 
old  positions  and  the  strategy  of  disputes. 
A  fresh  and  constructive  approach  to  problem 
solving  Is  necessary  and  urgent,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government 
albeit  reluctantly  will  feel  obliged  to  move 
Into  any  stalemate  created  by  a  lack  of 
leadership  and  foresight  by  either  manage- 
ment or  labor. 

I  believe  our  TAA  pattern  of  bringing  di- 
verse    management     group     into     a     single 
group  to  find  points  of  common  interest  and 
then  to  act  constructively  on  them,  provides 
a   pattern    which    other   groups    would    find 
equally  helpful.    Had  It  been  poeslble  to  use 
the  same  approach  with  management  labor 
groups  In  the  transport  Industry,  we  might 
well  not  now  be  faced  In  the  rail,  air,  and 
even  possibly   In   the   highway  transport  In- 
dvistry  with  situations  which   seem  to  make 
compulsory     arbitration     the     only     practi- 
cal   "out"  •develop>ed    promptly    among    the 
younger  Industries  In  this  country.     A  new 
approach  might  help  to  deal  effectively  with 
some  of  the  basic  Issues  before  they  become 
frozen  and  acute.     There  Is  no  sound  reason 
why    today's    scientific    Innovation    should 
outstrip  ovu-  ability  to  manage  effectively  the 
organizational    changes    which    must    come 

with  It. 

You  must  have  noted,  that  a  few  com- 
panies have  begun,  with  their  unions,  a 
series  of  meetings  In  which  imaginative  new 
efforts  are  being  made  to  resolve  at  least 
some  of  the  problems  they  face.  Both  sides 
have  shown  a  desire  to  make  the  plan  work. 
and,  thus  far.  they  have  had  considerable 
success.  The  unions  involved  have  raised 
their  sights  beyond  the  parochial  concepts 
of  simply  seeking  "more  and  more  and  more. ' 
The  companies  Involved  have  discovered  that 
a  deep  understanding  of  their  problems  can 
oome  only  by  imparting  accurately  all  In- 
formation about  those  problems  to  their  em- 
ployees and  the  union.  Both  parties,  In 
these  few  cases  of  Innovation,  have  learned 
to  discover  by  Joint  dlsCTOsslon  what  Is  right 
and  are  less  concerned  about  who  Is  right. 

The  decade  ahead  will  determine  whether 
these  few  beginnings  will  Stimulate  others 
to  be  similarly  creative.  Something  of  this 
sort  seems  to  be  Important  If  the  basic  Is- 
sues are  to  be  resolved  without  resort  to 
Government  Intervention. 

Technology:  We  are  constantly  striving,  of 
course,  to  Increase  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  entire  population,  which  now  totals 
about  190  million  people  and  U  Increasing 
by  more  than  3  million  each  year.  In  other 
words.  Just  to  stand  still,  we  must  increase 
our  total  output  of  goods  and  services  by 
almost  2  percent  a  year.  Any  slgntflcant 
gains  thus  must  come  about  by  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  total  output — which  calls  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  best  combination  of 


manpower  and  technology.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  this  goal  In  time  to  prevent  an  un- 
employment crisis  which  would  bring  the 
Government  strongly  into  the  picture,  as 
it  did  In  1933,  we  can  accomplish  It  only 
If  the  diverse  groups  Involved  act  quickly  and 
vigorously— probably  as  voluntary  groups. 

Research:  Technological  research  has  far 
outstripped  the  advances  made  In  any  other 
field  In  the  last  two  decades.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  face  today  is  to 
find  ways  of  helping  man  to  acconunodate 
himself  to  the  new  world  which  science  has 
created.  Chance  threatens  to  overwhelm  us 
unless  we  leam  how  to  manage  It. 

We  can  look  ahead  hopefully,  however.  If 
we  win  recognize  the  strides  which  the  social 
sciences  are  making  In  analyzing,  msMurlng. 
and  Interpreting  the  Impact  on  Individuals, 
groups,  and' large-scale  organizations  of  to- 
day's changed   way  of  living.     The  human 
sciences  will  not  provide  a  bag  of  tricks  to 
foster  the  capacity  of  one  leader  to  assert 
control  over  another.     Rather,  the  one  con- 
sistent theme  from  the  growing  knowledge 
about  man  as  an  Individual  and  as  a  member 
of  an  organization  Is  the  need  for  sel^- under- 
standing as  a  prerequisite  for  Intelligent  ac- 
tion In  human  affairs.    One  great  hope  today, 
as  we  visualize  more  forums  like  our  own, 
may  well  be  based  on  the  knowledge  that  a 
growing  group  of  union  leaders  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  management  are  turning 
to  a  study  of  the  human  sciences  and  of  the 
results  of  their  laboratory  -research. 

Education:  We  must  constantly  evaluate 
our  education  system  at  all  levels  to  make 
certain  that  It  Is  capable  of  performing  Its 
twin  roles  of  educating  a  new  generation  for 
the  new  world  ahead  and  of  continuing  the 
education  of  the  present  generation,  where 
necessary,  to  adjiist  to  the  changing  needs  of 
today.    The  heavy  demand  will  continue  for 
skilled   specialists,    but  we   also   must   con- 
centrate    on     educating     general     business 
leaders  with  broad  knowledge  to  handle  the 
Increasing  complexities  of  modem  business. 
Market  development:  Today,  we  sit  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  the  United  States.     Our 
factories  and  our  farms.  In  fact,  are  able  to 
produce  far  more  than  they  can  sell,  and  our 
service   Industries — Including  our   transport 
Industry — can    handle   more   business   than 
they  have  been  able  to  develop.     This  Indi- 
cates clearly  that  It  Is  Indeed  wasteful  for 
technology    to    Increase    production    output 
and  efficiency  if  the  fruits  of  the  progress 
cannot  be  distributed  and  sold. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  standing 
in  the  way  of  further  progress  for  all  of  us 
then  Is  to  find  some  new  pattern  of  thinking 
which  win  help  us  to  plan  the  expansion  of 
our  markets  as  effectively  as  we  have  In- 
creased our  ablUty  to  produce  goods  both 
faster  and  more  cheaply. 

Another  of  my  Harvard  colleagues,  Mr. 
Theodore  Levitt,  believes  he  has  the  key  to 
this  problem.  It  Is  to  reorient  management 
thinking  so  that  It  no  longer  thinks  of  Itself 
as  producing  products  but  as  providing  cus- 
tomer-creating value  satisfactions.  An- 
other, Gen.  George  Dorlot,  believes  that  to 
match  the  competitive  effects  of  Joint  Indus- 
try-government planning  In  European 
countries  and  not  have  our  Government  play 
an  equivalent  role — Industry  should  Join  In 
formal  arrangements  with  a  group  of  univer- 
sities to  develop  broad  and  effective  plans. 

vn.    COKCLUSION 

All  of  these  problems  are  difficult. 

We  have  built  the  greatest  economy,  the 
highest  living  standard,  and  the  most  per- 
sonal secvurlty  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

I  believe  It  will  take  more  working  to- 
gether by  many  very  diverse  groups,  to  keep 
It  that  way — and  make  It  even  better. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  aouTM  caxoluca 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'l'KL)  STATES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  January  21,  1964,  Issue  of  Chris- 
tian Economics  has  published  a  very  elo- 
quent article  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Source  of  Freedom,"  which  the  authors 
of  the  article  quite  appropriately  attrib- 
ute to  faith  In  03d.  I  ask  luanlmous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this  article 
by  Pred  G.  Clark  and  R  8.  Rimanoczy, 
of  the  American  Economic  Poundatlon, 
in  New  York,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Soorck  or  Prkedom 

(By  Fred  G.  Clark  and  R.  8.  Rlmanoczy, 
Amerloan  Economic  Foundation,  New 
York) 

In  our  modem  world  of  breathtaking  scl- 
ei^iflc  achievements  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard as  old  fashioned  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  called  "th*  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
ture's God." 

Fascinated  by  our  revolutionary  new- 
found powers  over  the  forces  of  physi- 
cal nature  we  have  gotten  the  Idea  that  sci- 
ence can  also  revolutionize  human  nature. 

This  has  given  many  people  a  new  (emd 
false)  sense  of  freedom  from  such  burden- 
some restrictions  as  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  need  for  thrift,  honest  work,  and 
personal  responsibilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  down  through  the 
ages,  freedom  from  these  burdens  (the 
Idea  is  not  new)  has  always  led  to  human 
bondage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  only 
people  who  are  self-dlsclpllned  by  these  mor- 
al values  can  long  practice  personal  free- 
dom. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  adage:  "Men  who 
canrK>t  discipline  themselves  will  soon  be 
disciplined  by  others." 

And,  It  natxirally  follows,  they  wlU  soon  be 
miserable. 

If  this  Is  true,  to  preserve  our  freedom  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  these  moral  values 
and  self -disciplines. 

They  come  from  faith  In  the  divine  propo- 
sition that  man  Is  more  than  a  superior  ani- 
mal and  that  he  has  personal  responsibility 
to,  and  a  charter  of  liberty  from,  an  authori- 
ty higher  than  himself  or  that  of  any  other 
mortal  man. 

Freedom,  then,  begins  with  faith  In  God. 

Faith  makes  a  man  more  than  a  man,  be- 
cause It  gives  him  extra  strength  which,  while 
it  Is  always  present,  can  be  energized  only  by 
the  divine  spark  which  flows  from  God  to 
man,  If  the  way  is  kept  clear. 

Faith  In  God  gives  man  faith  In  himself. 

It  gives  man  the  courage  to  be  free  because 
he  Is  no  longer  afraid  to  stand  on  his  own  two 
feet. 

The  tyrant  can  no  longer  terrorize  him. 

Freedom  becomes  something  that  man  is 
willing  to  die  for. 

Readers  who  know  that  the  interests  of  the 
authors  are  centered  on  man's  economic  life, 
may  be  wondering  what' this  lias  to  do  with 
economics. 

It  has  everythlng'to  do  with  economies  be- 
cause economic  freedom  Is  the  driving  force 
that  abolishes  poverty  and  improves  man's 
material  welfare. 

Science  and  the  mechanical  marvels  of  sci- 
ence ars  not  substitutes  for  freedom — ^they 


are  the  servants  of  freedom,  new  tools  that 
can  enormously  strengthen  the  power  and 
effectlvenaas  at  freedom. 

There  are  many  people  who  stoutly  defend 
economic  freedom  but  see  no  connection  be- 
tween It  and  the  freedom  that  comes  from 
putting  God  first. 

These  people,  without  knowing  it,  do  put 
God  first  because  they  do  not  put  the  state 
first. 

Man,  by  his  nature,  must  worship  some 
higher  authprlty  and  the  choice  lies  between 
God  and  the  state. 

Where  the  state  Is  put  first,  man  becomes 
Its  servant. 

Where  God  Is  put  first,  the  state  must  be 
the  servant  of  man  and  protect,  rather  than 
limit,  his  freedom. 

One  objection  to  this  latter  situation  is 
that  freedom  can  become  license,  and  govern- 
ment can  become  a  shambles. 

Obviously,  If  anarchy  Is  to  be  avoided,  such 
freedom  must  be  used  wisely  and  with  re- 
straint, and  that  will  be  the  ease  where  men 
voluntarily  accept  the  restraints  put  upon 
them  by  a  God-given  sense  of  honesty,  fair- 
ness, generosity,  Jiistlce,  and  charity. 

These  qualities  come  from  faith  In  God. 

Freedom,  therefore,  comes  from  faith  In 
God. 


Honoring  the  Memory  of  a  Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  mw  JEssxT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  heard  many  words  in 
praise  of  our  late  President  and  have 
seen  many  memorials  established  In  his 
memory;  yet  most  of  these  memorials 
have  been  Initiated  by  public  officials. 
The  private  citizen,  equally  grief 
stricken,  has  wondered  to  himself  what 
he  can  do  to  memorialize  the  greatness 
of  President  Kennedy. 

I  have  found,  however,  the  efforts 
of  a  company  In  New  Jersey  particularly 
gratifying.  In  view  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's unending  Interest  In  the  education 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Dubrow  Electronic  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
Burlington,  has  established  a  John  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  fund  will  be  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 
and  will  be  available  to  students  attend- 
ing Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  In 
Philadelphia  who  otherwise  would  be  un- 
able to  afford  such  an  education.  While 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  grant- 
ing of  the  scholarships,  Dubrow  has  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  prefer  students  of 
minority  groups  who  might  be  prey  to 
discrimination  In  other  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  particu- 
larly commendable  progreim  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To    HOMOB  THX   MZMOKT    OT   A    OSBAT 

AMBUCAIf 

Since  November  22  many  words  of  sorrow 
and  respect  have  been  spoken  and  written. 
They  express  the  feeling  of  all  o<  us. 


We  of  Dubrow  management  also  hav^rbeen 
giving  much  thought  as  to  how  we  could 
most  fittingly  show  our  respect  and  feeling 
for  this  great  American  who  not  only  q>oke 
vlgoroulsy  for  the  American  way  of  life, 
equality,  and  freedom  of  man  but,  even  more 
Important,  took  very  strong  practical  meas- 
ures to  have  these  principles  evolve  more  and 
more  Into  actual  accomplishments. 

Most  of  us  do  not  give  as  much  thought 
as  we  should  to  these  matters,  the  reason 
partly  being  that  we  are  too  caught  up  In 
our  personal  pressures  and  Interests.  It 
takes  a  shocking  tragedy  to  bring  hcnne  the 
fact  that  a"  great  and  good  man  who  had 
much  to  contribute  was  allegedly  murdered 
by  a  qilsg\ilded  person  with  a  warped  sense 
of  hatred  that  prevails  m  many  extremist 
groups.  Most  of  us  are  so  far  removed  from 
these  groups  that  we  do  not  have  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  why  or  how  they  function. 
What  we  do  know,  however.  Is  that  they 
thrive  on  bigotry,  hate,  and  Ignorance. 

As  we  earnestly  strive  to  ensure  that 
President  Kennedy's  efforts  and  supreme  sac- 
rifice were  not  In  vain,  we  think  he  would 
have  desired  most  that  we  do  all  that  w«  can 
to  help  cflrry  forward  the  things  he,  and 
really  all   true  Americans  stand  for. 

One  of  his  most  cherished  alma  was  to 
foster  educational  opportunities  for  deserv- 
ing students  of  all  races  and  creeds,  es- 
pecially In  those  areas  of  education  which 
would  Increase  employment  opportunities 
for  the  underprivileged. 

We  believe  our  company  might  fittingly 
do  Its  part  by  establishing  a  fund  In  memory 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  provide  scholarships 
for  deserving  and  capable  students  In  the 
englneerlni?  field,  with  preference  to  be 
given  to  those  minority  groups  which  have 
heretofore  been  denied  equality  of  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunity.  We  do 
this  because  we  think  the  most  Important 
way  to  eliminate  the  hatred,  bigotry  and 
prejudice  which  our  late  President  fought  so 
hard  to  eradicate.  Is  to  Improve  the  spirit  of 
free  communication  and  understanding 
among  all  Americans,  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  Improvement  of 
economic  status  to  those  hitherto  denied 
them. 

To  carry  out  this  program  we  have  mads 
arrangements  with  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, one  of  the  Nation's  leading  engineer- 
ing colleges,  to  establish  and  administer  a 
scholarship  fund  of  •10,000.  We  tr\ist  that 
this  will  be  one  of  many  efforts  by  indxistry 
and  the  public  generally  to  take  similar 
action  of  a  practical  nature.  In  this  man- 
ner we  may  show  our  deep  regard  and 
gratitude  for  the  work  which  our  late  Presi- 
dent began  but,  sadly,  was  not  destined  to 
finish. 

Walthi  Ditbrow, 
President,  Dubrow  Electronic  InduatrieM,  Inc. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  ^ 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize  ^ 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


JcffcTMi  Couty  (W.  Va.)  Jajcce*  Ap- 
plaad  SpfeHed  Me«s«f  e  of  Hon.  Dan- 
kl  B.  Brewiter  at  Distiafaished  Scrr- 
ice  Award  Dimier — Mairin  A.  Brooks 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  YoaanA 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29,  1964,  the  Jefferson  County, 
W.  Va.,  Jaycees  «x)nsored  their  11th 
annual  Distin^iiished  Service  Award 
dinner  at  the  Citizens  Pire  Co.,  Charles 
Town.  This  important  event  was  at- 
tended by  local  representatives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Lions,  Ruritan, 
Kiwanis,  and  other  organizations. 

Each  year,  a  young  man  from  Jeffer- 
son Coimty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  his 
contributicms  to  the  well-being  of  the 
county  and  its  citizens.  The  recipient 
of  this  year's  award  was  Marvin  A. 
Brooks,  who  was  chosen  by  an  impartial 
panel  of  businessmen  because  of  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  a  number  of  worthwhile 
civic  projects. 

Principal  speaker  was  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  Datoei.  B.  Brew- 
STBR,  who  brought  a  challenging  mes- 
sage on  the  problems  and  progress  of 
our  Nation.  To  an  attentive  audience 
of  approximately  200,  Senator  Bmwstke 
declared  that  although  the  economy  is 
booming  at  present,  "it  must  expand  at 
an  even  faster  pace." 

Be  further  emphasized : 

We  cannot  affcntl  to  raet  on  our  laurels 
and  smugly  contemplate  what  has  been  ac- 
compllshecL  America  Is  on  the  move,  but 
we  must  keep  her  moving.  We  must  step  up 
the  pace  of  our  march  toward  maximum 
possible  employment,  and  maximum  use  of 
our  productivity  and  purchasing  power  with- 
in a  free,  comi}etltlve  economic  framewcH-k. 

Harold  Klsner.  past  presldrait  of  the 
Jaycees.  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  Rev- 
erend Richard  E.  Neal,  pastor  of  the  St 
Thomas  Lutheran  Church,  gave  the  invo- 
cation. A  welcome  was  offered  by  Paige 
W.  Jenkins,  Jaycee  president.  The  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  for  1963  was 
presented  by  Roger  R.  Ramey,  last  year's 
winner. 

Senator  Briwster  was  introduced  by 
Norman  E.  Klsner,  program  chairman, 
and  a  past  vice  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Jaycee  organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Senator  Daniel  B.  Briwstir  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


Appendix 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amkrica  ok  thx  Mabcr — RKMfirg  or  Damxd. 
B.  Bkcwstzr,  UJ3.  Sknatos  PaoM  Maxti-akd, 

AT  THE  1  iTH  AWNTJAL  DiSTINOUISHH)  SESVXX 

AwAio  Danfm  or  trx  Jettebsok  Coumtt 
(W.  Va.)  Jatc^,  Wednesdat,  Jantta^t  28. 
1964,  nf  CHARLESTOwif ,  W.  Va. 

Bfr.  Toastmaster,  Reverend  Neal,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  you  tonight 
in  paying  tribute  to  Marvin  Bnxdu,  winner 
of  this  year's  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Maryland  and  West  Virginia  share  many 
interests  and  face  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems, particularly  In  those  areas  of  our  States 
which  are  part  of  AppeJacla.  Your  Senators 
and  Maryland's  have  worked  for  increased 
employment;  we  have  recognized  the  need 
for  a  great  Highland  Scenic  Highway  which 
would  create  new  recreational  possibilitlefi; 
we  have  supported  manjxtwer  retraining  and 
depressed  areas  legislation;  we  kiLow  that 
our  States  together  can  see  a  new  day  when 
the  significant  potentials  of  our  respective 
mountain  communities  are  again  utilized 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented In  the  Senate  by  men  like  Jekmimos 
Randolph  and  Bob  Bteo,  and  In  the  House 
by  your  own  Congressman  Hablxt  O.  Stao- 
CESs.  I  am  privileged  to-  serve  with  Jew- 
kings  Randolph  on  the  Senate  Public  Works 
and  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committees. 
I  can  assure  you  that  West  Virginia's  In- 
terests are  ably  represented  on  these  com- 
mittees. 

Maryland's  congressional  delegation  Is  In- 
debted to  Congressman  Staogehs  and  your 
two  Senators  for  their  assistance  In  our  Joint 
effort  to  have  the  Air  Force  renegotiate  its 
rental  contract  for  the  Government-owned 
portion  of  the  Palrchlld  Stratoe  plant  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.  The  new  formula  will  en- 
able the  Palrchlld  Co.  to  continue  produc- 
tion of  the  F-27  aircraft  in  'fiagerstown. 
This  wUI  certainly  iMt>vlde  additional  em- 
ployment (^jportunitles  for  both  Maryland- 
ers  and  West  Virginians. 

Tximing  now  to  the  national  picture,  let 
present  you  this  report. 

Our  country  Is  the  most  powerful  Nation 
In  the  history  of  the  wcwld — but  oiu*  place 
In  the  forefront  of  the  farflung  fight  against 
International  communism  requires  that  we 
Increase  our  strength — and  that  we  use  that 
strength  wisely. 

In  President  Johnson's  words,  "We  must 
be  strong  enough  to  win  a  war  and  wise 
enough  to  prevent  one.  We  shall  neither 
act  as  aggressors  nor  tolerate  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. We  Intend  to  ttury  no  one — and  we  do 
not  Intend  to  be  buried." 

Here  at  home  the  picture  Is  bright.  Our 
economy  Is  bomnlng — setting  new  records — 
reaching  new  heights  every  day,  but  it  must 
expand  at  an  ev#n  faster  pace. 

Slightly  over  3  years  ago  a  forceful  intense 
young  man  frc»n  the  industrial  east  traveled 
back  and  forth  across  this  country  urging 
citizens  frMn  all  walks  of  life  to  Join  him 
in  an  effort  to  get  America  moving  again. 
0\ir  people  listened  and  they  went  to  work. 
The  results  of  their  efforts  have  been 
phenomenal.  Since  early  In  1961  we  have 
added  $100  billion  to  our  gross  national 
product   which   now   stands  at   an    alltlme 


record  of  almost  $600  billion.  This  growth 
rate  la  unparallelled  In  our  Nation's 
econocnie  hlstcxy. 

Today,  a  tall,  scxnewhat  older,  but  equally 
forceful  Texan  from  our  Nation's  flourish- 
ing Southvreet  stands  where  the  Intense 
young  man  stood  a  little  over  8  years  ago. 
He  has  said  to  you  and  I  and  our  feUow 
citizens  that  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our 
laurels  and  smugly  contemplate  what  has 
been  accomplished.  America  is  on  the  move, 
but  we  must  keep  her  moving.  We  must 
step  up  the  pace  of  our  march  toward  maxi- 
mum possible  employment,  and  maximum 
use  of  our  productivity  and  purchasing 
power  within  a  free  competitive  economic 
framework. 

The  first  S  years  of  this  decade,  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  "golden  sixties," 
have  been  marked  by  convincing  per- 
formance in  o\ir  Nation's  economic  expan- 
sion. The  years  ahead  hold  even  greater 
promise. 

Figures  released  by  the  National  Planning 
Association  show  that  by  1970  we  can  ex- 
l>ect  t»  see: 

1.  A  total  grosB  national  product  of  $750 
billion. 

2.  Industrial  production  two-thirds  higher 
than  1959 — the  peak  year  of  ttie  IdSCk. 

3.  A  population  Increase  of  25  million  to 
around  210  xnllllon  people. 

4.  Total  employment  at  over  80  million — 
an  increase  of  10  million  Jobs. 

Today  sUghtly  more  than  70  mlUlon  Amer- 
icans are  gainfully  employed — an  all  time 
high  In  our  history,  but  this  figure  is  not 
high  enough  because  almost  6  p>ercent  of 
our  total  labor  force  Is  still  unemployed. 
This  means  that  almost  4  million  wage  earn- 
ers are  without  gainful  cmpioymeint  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  provide  for  their  depend- 
ants. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  bur- 
den which  this  places  xxa.  the  Individuals 
Involved,  but  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of 
tjhe  burden  which  this  sltuatloQ  places  on 
our  society  as  a  whole.  In  terms  of  lost  man- 
hours  the  effect  of  t2ils  unemployment  is 
eqxilvalent  to  completely  sbuttlng  down  our 
Nation^  entire  prodXKtlve  capacity  for  a 
period  of.  over  3  weeks.  In  the  decade  ahead 
over  28  million  young -workers  will  enter  the 
labor  market.  At  the  same  time,  while  our 
labor  market  Is  being  called  on  to  aheorb 
these  new  workers,  automation  and  improved 
manufacturing  techniques  will  constantly 
reduce  our  requirements  for  production 
workers. 

The  logical  answer  to  this  paradox  Is  an 
acceleration  in  our  economic  growth  rate 
through  additional  Incentive  for  private  in- 
vestment in  the  fcwm  of  wider  markets  and 
larger-toeneflts  and  Increased  partlcipjation  in 
worl^^Yiarkets. 

ls  European  Common  Market  is  a  firm 
vital  reality.  It  presents  us  with  a  tre- 
m^dous  economic  challenge.  This  new 
'Id  economic  force  can  either  be  our  fier- 
cest oompeUtor  or  It  can  be  our  beat  cus- 
tomer,   llie  choice  is  largely  ap  to  us. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  our  Industry  must 
become  increasingly  more  efficient.  We  must 
constantly  reexamine  tbe  roles  of  buslneaa, 
labcM-  and  Government  In  our  eco(notny.  We 
must  not  fear  new  developments;  we  cannot 
be  preoccupied  with  Job  seciirlty;  we  can- 
not blindly  adhere  to  the  programs  and  pnu>- 
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Now,  as  never  before  in  our  history.  Amer- 
ica Is  on  the  march — moving  with  quicken- 
ing pace  toward  a  better  and  fuller  life  for 
all  our  i)e<9le — hopefully  In  a  world  which 
is  freer  fXom  tensions  and  the  specter  of  man- 
made  holocaust. 

Ova  Job — yours  and  mine — is  to  keep  that 
momentum  up— to  convert  oiu-  frustrations 
and  anger,  over  conditions  of  poverty  and 
all  other  attacks  on  hviman  dignity,  into 
action.  We  must  be  unwilling  to  accept  half 
a  loaf  or  second  best  in  any  of  our  national 
endeavors. 

Oiir  President  has  Issued  a  challenge  to 
the  Congress  and  to  o\ir  people.  He  has  chal- 
lenged the  Congress  to  meet  Its  obligaUons 
by  working  to  its  full  capacity.  He  has  chal- 
lenged our  people  to  recognize  and  live  up 
to  their  full  potential.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
meet  his  challenge. 


BKXLIN    WALL 


Panama  Riots  Were  a  Pnt-Up  Job 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   DaXANA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1961 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer 
to  those  Americans  who  apperMitly 
delight  in  blaming  their  own  country  for 
all  the  difficulties  we  may  have  abroad, 
John  T.  OTlourke  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  Wednesday,  January  22. 
1964,  made  a  very  clear  explanation  of 
what  really  happened  in  Panama : 
Ok  l}vn>ENCB  and  Past  Perfoemancb — Those 

Panamanian  Riots  Week  a  Ptjt-Up  Job 
(By  John  T.  O'Rourke) 

How  did  so  much  public  comment  about 
the  Panamanian  riots  get  so  completely  oft 
the  track?  It  must  baffle  even  the  most 
charitable  mind. 

How,  indeed,  oould  such  a  ta-lvlal  circum- 
stance   trigger    such    crasy    behavior  T      It 
makes  CMie  reach  for  Dr.  Freud's  wltchbook 
on  symbolism  and  compvUslons. 
rr  WAS  PLAirmD 

The  real  answer  is,  of  coiirse.  It  was  manu- 
factured, and  t^at  is  what  so  many  re- 
porters missed. 

No  one.  of  course,  expected  anything  but 
lies  from  Panama's  radio  and  press,  or  from 
Moscow.  Cuba,  or  antl-Amertcan  news  media 
in  South  America. 

WHERE'S  THE   GUILT? 

But  ho^  does  one  explain  the  self-start- 
ing guilt  feeling,  or  whatever  it  was.  that 
obviously  inspired  various  pundits  and  com- 
mentators (and  those  who  parrot  them) 
which  caused  them  to  swallow  the  propagan- 
da whole,  and  blame  nonviolent  flag-rais- 
ing schoolchildren  and  their  parents  for  the 
organized  and  deliberate  violence  and  de- 
struction by  invading  mobs? 

News  reports,  when  they  stuck  to  facts. 
were  accurate  enough  to  make  actual  events 
clear.    The  zone  was  Invaded. 

But,  almost  immediately,  interpreters 
began  Interpreting,  predlgesters  of  opinion 
began  masticating,  and  newspaper  readers 
and  TV  and  radio  listeners  all  over  the 
country  were  being  told  that  it  was  all  due 
to  the  "colonialism"  of  the  threatened 
Oanal  Zone  residents,  as  If  they  or  the  canal 
took  money  out  of  Panama,  Instead  of  put- 
ting money  into  it.  The  fact  la,  far  from  ex- 
ploiting the  coimtry,  the  canal-  brings,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  an  amount  about  equal 
to  the  entire  Panamanian  Republic's  an- 
nual budget. 


One  so-called  special  correspondent  (not 
this  newspaper's)  wrote  a  Juicy  lead  about 
the  "fiery  student  leader"  crying  "There  Is 
our  Berlin  wall"  as  he  pointed  to  the  fence 
along  the  Canal  Zone  border. 

This  dim  bulb  failed  to  report  that  peace- 
ful Panamanians,  of  course,  never  have 
trouble  walking  into  the  zone  at  all;  in  faot. 
even  the  first  demonstrators  marched  in,  un- 
molested, only  to  then  attack,  bum,  and 
destroy. 

And  later,  of  course,  to  kill. 

BACKGROUND 

There  Is  a  background  to  this  tragic  event 
which  should  at  least  be  roughly  sketched 
in.  If  newspaper  readers  are  to  be  able  to 
put  it  in  focus,  and  to  sense  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  occurred. 

To  start  with,  this  riot  was  planned.  A 
mlnute-by-mlnute  record  of  the  real  attack 
shows  that  it  started  In  several  strategic 
places,  practically  simultaneously. 

MOB    STXBRKD 

It  was  coordinated  with  sound  trucks  in- 
citing and  directing  the  mob,  and  with  radio 
broadcasts  on  stations  owned  by  both  left- 
wing  politicians  and  the  ollgarchlsts. 

Panama's  radio  MIA  network  began  to 
build  up  the  story  even  before  the  attack. 

IT'S   TRAOmONAI. 

There's  nothing  new  in  all  this.  Mobs 
have  been  used,  deliberately  and  cynically, 
by  the  handful  at  family  dynasties  which 
own  and  run  (badly)  Panama  ever  since 
the  country  was  founded. 

Rioters  against  the  completely  legal  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone 
are  hired  by  local  politicians  during  elec- 
tion campaigns  to  i>rovlde  a  scapegoat  for  the 
people  they  govern,  whose  poverty  they  are 
either  unwilling  or  unaMe  to  alleviate. 
This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  Panama  is  the 
second  highest  recipient  of  UjS.  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose, with  election  day  only  4  months  away, 
that  these  riots  were,  for  the  firs*  tlixke  in 
Panama's  history,  a  spontaneous  reaction 
to  a  fiag  being  raised  by  schoolchildren  at 
a  school  (built  by  VS.  taxpayers)  Inside  the 
Canal  Zone.  That  was  the  excuse  for  the 
riot;  not  the  reason. 

Hal  Hendrix,  Scripps-Howard's  seasoned 
re]x>rter  on  Latin  America,  quoted  an  expert 
witness  that  it  was  the  best  organized  spon- 
taneous riot  be  ever  saw. 

SLOGANS 

In  addition  to  traditional  anti-American 
riots  mentioned  above,  regularly  paid  for  by 
politicians,  the  Panamanian  background  in- 
cludes equally  well  organized  campaigns  of 
sloganeering.  Walls  of  buildings  are  kept 
bright  by  "students"  with  paintpots,  smear- 
ing "The  Canal  Is  Ours,"  and  denunciations 
of  "Yankee  Imperialist  Dogs."  They  get  paid 
for  the  paint  Job. 

U.S.  Canal  Zone  kids  read  these  signs. 
They  are  also  taught  in  school  the  canal's 
actual  status.  They  know  who  built  It,  who 
paid  for  It.  and  who  pays  the  yearly  fee  to 
Panama. 

who's  a  doo? 

They  also  know  that  the  "Imperialist 
Yankee  dogs"  referred  to  means  their  pop. 
who  perhaps  runs  one  of  the  locomotives 
that  tow  the  ships,  or  who  works  at  the  com- 
missary. They  don't  see  pop  as  an  Imperi- 
alist dog. 

Then  there  Is  mother.  She,  for  Instance, 
used  to  be  able  to  buy  good,  cheap  New  Zea- 
land and  Australian  beef  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
But  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  buy  Panamanian  Ijeef  In- 
stead, which  Is  poorer  and  costs  more. 

Is  this  colonialism?  Whose  colonialism? 
At  any  rate,  mother  doesnt  feel  a  bit  like 
an   imperialist.     Probably  she   has  sounded 
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off  at  the  dinner  table  when  the  meat  was 
tougher  than  usual,  and  cost  more. 

IdnOATBI 

Perhaps,  In  this  atmosphere,  a  bit  ot  re- 
sentfulness  can  be  xuiderstood.  Mind  you. 
theee  UjB.  chUdren  dldnt  tear  up  the  Pan- 
amanian flag,  which  U  the  usual  fate  of  UB. 
flags  at  the  hands  cA  Panamanian  and  other 
Latin  students. 

All  they  did  was  hoist  their  own  sA.  their 
school.  They  shouldn't  have  done  It; 
granted. 

But  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  when 
they  did,  that  young  Panamanians  would 
march  on  it.  After  all,  they  have  been  or- 
ganized (and  paid)  to  do  just  that  sort  of 
thing  for  years. 

The  radio  was  building  up  the  ruckus  even 
before  it  started.  However,  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  flag  raising  had  not  been  used 
as  a  trigger,  something  else  would  have  been 
found  soon. 

thet'ex  cheap 

Riots  like  these  do  not  cost  much  to 
start — a  oouple  of  years  ago,  a  demonstrator 
coiild  be  hired  all  day  for  a  dollar  and  per- 
haps beer  and  sandwiches  at  midday.  Once 
it  Is  going,  loafers  will  Join  the  melee  Just 
for  the  beer  and  sandwiches,  and  hope  for  a 
dollar. 

But,  while  the  students  first  threw  rocks 
and  burned  automobiles,  the  real  fireworks 
came  later  in  the  evening  and  to  sssume  that 
it  was  spontaneous  Is  to  display  a  naivete 
equal  to  adult  beUaC  in  Santa  Olaus. 

INSURXXCTION 

There  was  the  radio  station  owned  by 
Panama's  woooan  deputy  Thelma  King,  who 
travels  regularly  to  Castro's  Cuba,  shouting 
to  people  to  march  on  the  zone  to  defend 
Paxuma's  holy  soil,  and  railing  on  them  to 
take  the  guns  away  from  their  own  National 
Chiard  and  use  them,  unless  the  guards 
Joined  them  in  the  attack. 

There  was  the  conservative  party  "udlo  sta- 
tion, screaming  that  the  only  good  gringo 
was  a  deful  gringo. 

Although  it  wasn't  reported  at  first,  it  Is 
now  well  known  that  defending  canai  police 
used  their  weapons  only  after  they  ran  out 
of  teeu-  gas,  and  that  the  U.S.  troops  were 
never  called  out  until  7:59  pjn.  on  Thurs- 
day, January  9,  after  the  burning  and  de- 
stroying had  been  going  on  inside  the  Canal 
Zone  for  more  than  3  hours.  (The  first  batch 
of  students  entered  the  zone  at  4;  40  p.m.) 

LTING    propaganda 

When  snipers  fired  on  the  U.S.  troops  they 
returned  the  fire. 

This  Is  what  President  Chlarl  told  his 
people  over  the  radio  was  a  "cowardly  U.S. 
attack";  this  is  what  Panama's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  said  was  "bloody  ag- 
gression." They  knew,  when  they  said  these 
things,  what  actually  was  going  on.  They 
knew  they  were  lying. 

Scripps-Howard's  Reporter  Hendrix  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  riddled  Tlvoli  Hotel  (in 
the  zone  but  near  the  border)  by  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. U.S.  troops  were  using  It  as  an  ob- 
servation post.  It  was  still  under  attack. 
About  860  rounds  were  fired  at  it,  and  10 
Molotov  cocktails.  All  the  windows  on  the 
fire  side  were  smashed  by  bullets.  Trained 
U.S.  marksmen  had  been  posted  in  the  hotel, 
and  directed  careful  fire  at  the  snipers. 
Who's  attacking  whom? 

IT    SURPftlSED 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  U.S.  soldiery 
returns  fire  with  fire  was  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
found shock,  not  only  in  Panama,  but  all 
over  South  America.  It's  understandable; 
let's  look  at  the  background  again. 

In  the  last  big  demonstration  against  the 
canal,  in  1959,  U.S.  troops  stood  fast  and  held 
their  fire,  as  commanded,  while  the  Pana- 
manian mob  stoned  them.  Although  sol- 
diers were  felled  as  they  held  their  ranks, 
not  a  cartridge  was  exploded. 


HATX  STurr 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day,  a  newspaper 
owned  and  operated  by  the  son  of  a  former 
President  of  Panama,  carried  a  page  1  ear- 
toon  showing  the  face  of  President  Elsen- 
hower with  the  body  of  a  monster,  his  claws 
disemboweling  a  brave  Panamanian  youth, 
and  Mr.  Eisenhower's  bloody  fangs  tearing 
into  the  hero's  entrails. 

Appteently,  many  comparatively  recent 
events  have  convinced  South  Americans  and 
others  that  UJ3.  troops  are,  by  policy,  paper 
tigers. 

For  instance,  in  Venezuela,  both  U.S.  sol- 
diers and  officers  have  been  stripped  of  their 
uniforms  down  to  their  drawers,  degraded, 
and  kidnaped  by  armed  gangs,  without  firing 
a  shot. 

EVEN  THE  MARINES 

No  rifle  even  cracked  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  whole  file  of  UjS.  marines  were  kid- 
naped and  held  for  ransom  by  Raul  Castro. 
And  these  were  Leathernecks.  Perhaps  that 
incident  may  have  started  the  notion  that 
the  U.S.  military  were  harmless. 

You  can  readily  see  why  it  comes  as  a 
Bvirprise  to  many  Latins  atid  others  when  it 
turns  out  our  guns  actually  will  shoot. 

NO  REDS 

Two  days  ago,  Panamanian  Ambassador 
Agulllno  Boyd  denied  the  one  important  new 
ingredient  that  made  this  most  recent  out- 
break different  from  earlier  ones,  and  raot* 
sinister.  He  said  there  vras  no  Communist- 
Castro  influence. 

This  Ignores  the  fact  that  leftwing  Deputy 
Thelma  King,  screaming  for  blood  on  her 
radio,  had  been  to  Havana. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  200  or  300  Pana- 
manian students  had  recently  been  put 
through  Che  Guevara's  school  for  guerrillss. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  one  student  killed 
in  the  riot  was  one  Aroeemena.  He  was  S8, 
married,  had  two  children,  and  had  Just  been 
In  Havana  for  3  weeks. 

A  STUDENT? 

If  theee  are  mere  coincidences  and  Ambas- 
sador Boyd  is  right,  then  only  Panama's 
leading  politicians  are  left  to  be  responsible 
for  the  whole  thing. 

Ambassador  Boyd  also  said  his  Govern- 
ment had  Instructed  him  to  say  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  new  treaty,  with  a  view  to 
Panamanian  control  of  the  canal,  would 
satisfy. 

One  resident  of  Panama  City  asked  our 
reporter:  "How  can  they  expect  to  run  the 
canal  when  they  can't  even  collect  their  own 
garbage?    Look  up  that  street." 

^nd  sure  enough,  the  street  was  filthy  with 
garbage. 

THAT  PAT  rUSS 

Another  issue  called  "burning"  in  the  news 
dispatches  Is  the  pay  and  Job  differentials 
between  Panamanians  and  VS.  citizens  hired 
In  the  zone.  Pay  has  been  largely  equalized 
by  now,  but  Job  opportunity  differentials 
still  "bum." 

But  most  readers  do  not  know  that  while 
it  has  been  corrected  in  the  zone,  Panamani- 
ans themselves  still  operate  not  on  two  dif- 
ferentials, but  three;  one  for  Americans,  one 
for  Panamanians,  and  a  third  for  nonnatlon- 
als  who  get  less  than  Panamanians  for  doing 
the  same  labor.  These  are  largely  Negroes 
from  the  Caribbean  Islands  who  have  smug- 
gled themselves  in  to  try  to  earn  a  living. 

In  the  country  Illegally,  they  dare  not 
complain  or  organize  against  their  own  ex- 
ploitation; they're  warned  that  if  they  do, 
they'll  bo  shipped  out  to  the  Islands  where 
the  pickings  are  even  slimmer. 

WHOSE  MONET? 

Pajiamanlan  flnancial  idealism  applies 
strictly  to  money  from  the  Yankees;  not  to 
their  own. 

Several  years  ago,  this  writer  had  a  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Harmodlo  Arias,  rich,  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  publisher,  former  Presi- 


dent of  Panama,  and  known  all  over  the 
World  as  the  legal  father  of  the  Panamanian 
merchant  marine,  whereby  cargo  ship  own- 
ers of  other  nationalities,  seeking  to  eecape 
unionization  and  taxes,  are  allowed  to  law- 
fully fly  the  Panamanian  flag — for  a  fee 
which  Panama  oollects. 

At  this  time.  Dr.  Arias'  newspaper  was 
publishing  passionate  editorials  on  the  in- 
iquity of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  pay- 
ing UjS.  citizens  more  than  Panaman  citizens 
for  doing  tha  same  work. 

Am  SAME  THING 

A  moment  later  he  admitted  that  he  was 
doing  the  same  thing;  that  in  his  own  com- 
posing room,  he  was  paying  American  print- 
ers more  than  he  was  paying  Panamanian 
printers. 

"They're  more  efBclent,"  he  explained 
blandly. 

NeedlcBs,  to  say.  this  wovUd  have  been  no 
satisfactory  defense  if  the  Canal  Zone  au- 
thorities had  tised  It. 

The  ambivalence  of  Dr.  Arias  can  be  shown 
in  practically  every  political  position  Pan- 
ama's leaders  assxune. 

what's  BEHIND  IT 

Cn  the  upcoming  election.  Incumbent  Pres- 
ident Chlarl  and  his  party  sre  running 
scared;  so  are  the  leaders  of  t2ie  other  doz- 
en or  so  parties.  Tix  reason  Is  that  Amul- 
fo  Aria,  a  rich  demagogic  political  wlldman. 
Is  out  in  front  with  poverty-ridden  masses. 

Dr.  Amulfo  Arias  has  been  President  twice 
before,  and  was  kicked  out  twice  before  his 
term  was  up.  Last  time  around,  he  na- 
tionalized all  private  busineasee,  by  decree. 
At  the  outset  of  ttie  war,  he  was  pro-Nazi. 
He  admired  Museollni.    Eto  says  anything. 

The  result  Is,  everybody's  rabble  rousing, 
crying  to  catch  up  with  Arias  because  no  one 
knows  what  might  happen  if  he  gets  In 
again. 

And  BO  the  rabble  was  roused  on  Jamuary 
9  and  now  everybody  wants  to  tear  up  the 
treaty  and  run  the  canal  some  other  way. 

MORS  FEES 

A  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  in- 
creased canal  fees,  with  more  income  for 
Panama  and  the  United  States  too.  (The 
original  investment  has  never  been  paid  off. ) 
But  it  is  doubtful  If  increased  canal  income 
to  Panama  would  benefit  the  oounti'y's  poor; 
the  politicians  would  more  likely  raise  their 
own  pay.  However,  increased  rates  might 
make  a  seoond  oanal  economically  attractive 
to  build  somewhere  else. 

It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  in  one  article 
to  explore  the  whole  canal  Issue;  the  pur- 
pose here  is  merely  to  show  the  climate — 
the  amblencla  as  the  Latins  call  It — In  which 
this  recent  storm  blew  up. 

Misconceptions  launched  by  propaganda 
and  faulty  Interpretation  of  events  have  al- 
ready caused  many  well-meaning  persons  to 
think  that  somehow  the  United  States  was 
wrong    and    caused    this   whole    thing. 

It  didn't. 


U.S.  Eagle  Takes  on  a  Meek  Look 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  0F''^«:  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  J/Sfiuar^^-il^  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Miasldent,  our 
national  symboli  the  America\eagle  has 
taken  quite  a  beating  lately.  E^erjrthing 
from  arrows  toUghtning  bolts  Ms  been 
hurled  at  it.  Tne  eagle's  feathws  have 
been  singed  in  Panama,  immersea  in  the 
swamps  of  Vietnam,  and  almost  clsmiped 
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and 


into  the  ■chlavi  between  Moscow 
Red  China. 

As  Ck)luiimi^  Leo  If  onaky  noted  in  a 
recent  editorial : 

IVa  open  Msan  for 
d»7»,  a&d  tfi  tiynnlng 
our  once  fl«roe 
on  a  me«k  umI 


baiUng  thM« 
to  look  •■  though 
proud  «niblein  has  taken 
i^toloeette  look. 


Monsky  cont  nues 
Everybody  fron  i 

it's  safe  to  Jerk  f( 

tau  •  •  •  the 

uae  his  beak  or 

In  any  way. 


Arabia  to-n^tagonla  knows 

lathen  tron  the  UjB.  eagle's 

acta  ml^ty  tame.  Wont 

alons  or  Inconyenlence  you 


bird 


lilt  (Xisky 


We  have, 
the  ironic  poin 
a  Khnuhchey 
down  a  Castro. 

Mr.  Presiden ; 
sent  that  thee* 
creditable 
Monsky  be  prifited 
theRxcoRO. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


obe  trvaticHis 


^o  objection,  the  editorial 
}e  printed  in  the  Recokd. 


UJS.  Eaglc  Takxs  on  a  Mbk  Look 

Leo  Mooaky)  '' 

tar  ea^e  baiting  these 
beginning  to  look  as  though 


t> 


It  I 


It's  open 
days,  and  It's 
o\ir  oQce  fierce 
on  a  nMek  and 

Think  back 
Could  you  have 
clUaens  oould  be 
In  backward 
by  the  United 

UnbeUeraMe 
many  weeks  agt 
BcAlTla  to  help 
Cotniny-leanlng 
a»  pawns  In  hli 
their  gOTemmenI 

Why  not? 
gonla  knows  It's 
the  UwS.  eagle's 
rlans,    Tnrtosiaali 
you  are — the  bin  1 
uae  his  beak  or 
In  any  way. 

Think  Intck 
imagine    this 
Americans  in  the 
h^pefled  In 
part  of   Pan  am  4^ 
ours,  but  is  the) 
matter     how 
strength   when 


IMTOud  emblem  has  taken 
iH^ogetle  look. 

leas   than  20   years   ago. 

conoelTed  then  that  n.S. 

Udni^Md  and  held-  hostage 

BollTla — ^without  tough  action 

SUtes? 

tien 


But  It  happened  not 

The  AoMrlcans  were  In 

people,  but  that  country's 

vice   president   used    them 

tin  miners'  arm  twist  of 


against  him? 

Exactly  how 
years   ago  the 
as  no  nation 
being — astride  a 
a  monstrous 
considers  decent 
natlcxis  could 
strike  us— even 

Then  U.S 

We  were  told 
shared:  what 
we  used  It? 

We  were  told 
that's   right, 
earth  become  as 
we  were.    It  had 
from  the  heart 


du  y- 


The     noble 
tagged  the  Sovle 
fighting  on  the 
Its  will)    began 
weren't  looking, 
tude  for  the 
had  kept  them 
naive  to  expect 

Western  Xurop^ 
munlsm  and  we 


fool 


states,  arrived  at 
where  we  can  face  down 
but  do  not  dare  strike 


I  ask  nnanimous  con- 

rather  caustic  but  very 

of    Columnist 

in  the  Appendix  of 


Xvefybody  from  Arabia  to  Pata- 

safe  to  Jo-k  feathers  from 

taU.     8t^  right  up — ^Alge- 

B.    Ohanlans    or    whoever 

acts  mlgh^  tame.     Won't 

1  alons  or  Inconvenience  you 


two  decades.     Can  you 

Ik's    bloody    riot    against 

Panama  Canal  Zone  having 

days  without  fear  on  the 

lans?      Oreat   strength   Is 


any  upstart  dictator — no 

pigsqueak — who     fears      our 

>e  knows  we   won't  use   It 


dl(  1  we  get  this  way?    Eighteen 

qnlted   States  stood — armed 

had  before  dreamed  of 

Klobe  we  had  rescued  from 

on  everything  humanity 

No  nation   or   group   of 

h^ve  lifted  a  feeble  arm   to 

the  back. 

was  turned  against  us. 

American  strength  must  be 

klqd  of  big  bullies  were  we  if 


e^er 


assailt 


Idea  ism 


it  was  owi  hiunane  duty — 

— to   help   every   spot   on 

iturdy  and  self-sufficient  as 

to  be  a  duty — the  mere  gift 

sneered  at. 


aJ  ly 


which    sloganeers     had 

()ust  because  it  got  stuck 

same  side  as  we  were,  against 

to  slug  us   everywhere    we 

rocn  BerUn  to  Iran.    Gratl- 

and  tools  with  which  we 

alive?     It  was   selfish   and 

t|iat,  we  were  told. 

was  threatened  with  com- 
[ave  It  the  sinews  to  resist. 


Well,  well,  how  long  has  this  been  gc^ng 
on — asked  all  the  new  little  chiefs  ot  new  or 
resurrected  statea.  It  looked  like  the  scrftest 
touch  ever.  All  they  had  to  do  was  yell: 
"Help.  We're  being  bitten  by  communism" — 
and  the  United  States  sent  money  to  rescue 
them. 

Mew  twists  developed.  Leering  smoothies 
like  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  brands  showed 
the  Jungle  developments  they  didn't  even 
have  to  be  threatened  by  communism. 
They  could  threaten  to  go  Red  of  their  own 
will.  Or  just  act  anti-American.  That  got 
more  dollars  than  anything. 

So  by  stages  of  abdication  of  power,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  ironic  point  where  we 
can  face  down  a  Khrushchev  but  do  not  dare 
strike  down  a  Castro.  We  might  be  accused 
of  hitting  someone  weaker  than  we  are. 

Since  everybody  is  weaker  than  we  are. 
that  works  out  as  their  ability  to  strike  us 
with  impunity,  while  we  may  not  hit  back. 
That  thing  called  world  opinion  or  one  of  the 
umpty-ump  International  organizations 
might  disapprove  of  us. 

What  price  strength? 


An 


Analysis    of    Foreign    Aid    Funds 
Spent  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAl.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
liave  recently  received  a  thought-pro- 
voking letter  from  a  well-informed  gen- 
tleman in  California.    I  believe  the  let- 
ter spealcs  for  itself  and  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Hon*.  Bob  Wn.soif, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wn-soN:  Under  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  dateline  of  June  2,  1963,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  ran  a  long,  2-column  story  by 
Carroll  Klrkpetrick,  an  exclusive  to  the 
Times  from  the  leftwlng  Washington  Post. 
This  article  was  headed  "Most  Poreign  Aid 
Now  Spent  With  UJS.  Plrms — Orders  Prom 
Abroad  Help  Business,  Labor  at  Home.  Make 
Program  Less  Unpopular."  This  article  was 
deliberate,  blatant  propaganda,  full  of 
doubletalk  and  just  plain  hokum.  The  true 
facts  are  available  for  anyone  who  is  In- 
terested enough  to  read. 

The  true  facts  show  that  total  global  for- 
eign economic  aid  spent  In  the  United  States 
was  as  follows: 

[Percent] 

1959 14.0 

1960 12.0 

1961 10.6 

1962 10.0 

If  the  above  percentage  proves  that  most 
foreign  aid  now  spent  with  U.S.  firms — it's 
about  time  we  taxpayers  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  some  statisticians  who  can  add. 

Spending  our  dollars  for  foreign  aid  is  out 
of  our  control  and  should  be  corrected.  One 
example — no  direct  contracts  are  given  by 
the  agency  for  foreign  development  for 
purchases  in  the  United  Statea,  Instead,  they 
authorize  loans  to  foreign  co\intrlee  that  will 
probably  never  be  repaid.  These  loans  are 
mostly  for  40  years  with  a  10-year  mora- 
torium before  the  recipient  Is  supposed  to 
start  paying  anything  at  alL  Then,  at  the 
ridiculous  rate  at  1  percent  per  ^nnnm  on 
repayment  of  the  principal  with  no  interest 
charge.    How    about    that?    But.    there    U 


more  to  come,  so  get  set — when,  as,  and  if 
any  repayments  are  ever  made,  they  are  not 
returned  to  the  U.8.  Treasury  but  are  put 
right  back  Into  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
further  loans — God  help  us.  Next,  with  hat 
in  hand,  the  Agency  requests  recipient  coun- 
tries to  please  buy  materials  for  their  aid 
projects  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Working  through  middlemen,  the  re- 
cipient country  makes  awards  to  individual 
suppliers  In  the  United  States.  The  middle- 
man probably  gets  a  handsome  cut.  Per- 
haps, Congress  should  investigate  this  facet 
of  our  great  giveaway. 

As  a  result  of  oiur  foreign  aid  over  the  past 
10  years,  U.S.  gold  reserves  have  been  re- 
duced frcm  923  billion  to  approximately  $15 
biUion.  Simultaneously,  free  world  coun- 
tries have  Increased  their  short-term  dollar 
credits  from  lees  than  $11  blUloa  to  approxi- 
mately $26  bUlion.  The  United  States  has 
about  $5  or  $6  billion  free  gold  over  our  re- 
serve to  cover  this.  This  la  somewhat  simi- 
lar bo  having  $5,000  in  the  bcmk  and  wrlUng 
checks  for  $26,000.  Our  country  Is  over- 
drawn In  a  big  way. 

This  next  may  sound  like  Insanity,  and  it 
probably  U,  In  the  year  1963,  the  United 
States  (you  and  I)  is  giving  economic  aid 
to  at  least  73  coimtrlea  and  7  entitles,  and, 
fantastic  as  It  may  seem,  military  assistance 
to  70  countries. 

Some  foreign  aid  has  been  so  ludicrous,  It 
is  unbelievable.  Believe  It  or  not.  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priation hearings  In  1903  found  that  foreign 
aid  funds  were  actually  used  to: 

1.  Buy  suits  for  undertakers  In  Greece. 

2.  Erect  a  stockbreedlng  farm  In  Lebanon 
with  nine  stalls  for  each  bull. 

3.  Buy  a  $3,100,000  alr-condltloned  yacht 
for  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  (with  gold  wall- 
paper) . 

4.  Ship  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  navi- 
gational equipment  to  countries  completely 
incapable  of  using  it. 

5.  Buy  1,000  33-inch  TV  sets  for  use  In 
community  education  In  underdeveloped 
countries  overseas  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for 
areas  with  no  electric  power. 

6.  Buy  extra  wives  for  government  officials 
In  Kenya. 

Thus,  our  foreign  aid  program  la  literally 
shot  through  with  waste,  extravagance,  fool- 
ish planning,  unsoiud  operations  and  an 
abundance  of  ineffective  results.  Moreover, 
military  funds  have  been  transferred  Into 
the  contingency  fund  and  then  further 
transferred  to  econranic  programs  which  is 
downright  dishonest. 

Brother,  you  had  better  divest  yourself 
quickly  of  the  mjth  being  propagandized 
that  most  foreign  aid  Is  being  spent  In  this 
country  and  the  foreign  aid  boys  are  not 
giving  our  tax  money  away  but  are  making 
loans  Instead.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest 
hoaxes  in  history. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  cold,  true 
facts.  This  massive  outpouring  of  our  gold 
under  the  phoney  guise  of  an  effort  *»  resist 
communism  is  just  plain  hogwash.  There 
were  only  200,000  people  under  Communist 
enslavement  when  the  United  Nations  was 
formed  in  1946,  now  there  are  millions.  No 
one  has  ever  bought  a  real  friend  with 
money. 

The  whole  foreign  aid  program  is  ill- 
conceived,  badly  executed,  luireallstic,  and 
enormously  wasteful.  It  Is  bleeding  our 
country  of  its  gold,  and  at  its  present  out- 
flow, it  is  estimated  that  our  "free"  gold  will 
be  exhausted  in  about  September  1064.  All 
our  foreign  creditors  holding  a  call  on  our 
gold  know  that  we  have  pUed  up  the  Incom- 
prehensible sum  of  $1,061  billion  of  debt. 
They  know  our  balance  of  payments  is 
worsening.  At  any  time,  they  can  call  our 
free  gold  for  the  short-term  dollar  credits 
they  hold. 

It  Is  obvious  that  unless  we  stop  our  enor- 
mous   foreign   aid    "giveaway"   of   gifts  and 


loans  and  halt  the  outflow  of  gold,  we  are 
apt  to  go  broke  along  about  next  fall  1064. 
The  writing  Is  on  the  wall  for  all  to  plainly 
read.  About  6  months  ago  In  BwltEerland, 
the  annual  report  on  world  economy  by  the 
Bank  of  International  Settlements  com- 
mented: "The  economy  of  the  United  Statea 
during  the  past  year  has  continued  to  be 
afflicted  by  a  serious  balance-of-pa3mients 
deficit  without  significant  Improvement. 
E>eslgnlng  schemes  wlU  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  situation  calls  for  more  vigorous 
meastu^s."     There  It  Is  In  a  nutshell. 

The  balance-of-pa3rments  deficit  for  1063  Is 
estimated  to  be  $33  billion.  Why  not  cut 
foreign  aid  giveaway  by  $33  billion?  This 
would  arrest  the  filght  of  gold  and  come 
close  to  balancing  oiu*  fiscal  1964  budget. 
Additional  cuts  In  other  Government  do- 
mestic spending  could  balance  the  budget. 

A  token  effort  has  recently  been  made  to 
stop  the  outflow  of  gold  and  to  help  the 
dangerous  balance-of -payments  deficit  by 
raising  the  rediscount  rate  to  3>/i  percent. 
This  Is  a  joke.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  rediscount  rate  must  be  raised  to  at  least 
6  percent  to  be  effective. 

And  let's  hear  no  more  about  "most  for- 
eign aid  now  spent  with  U.S.  firms";  this  Is 
Just  not  true. 

It  appears  that  only  a  roar  from  home  will 
convince  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
that  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  waste  and  are 
not  prepared  to  stand  by  and  see  our  country 
commit  alow  suicide.  Why  It  has  not  been 
forthcoming  already  remains  a  mystery  to 
me. 

Sincerely, 


U.S.  foreign  aid  from  1945  through 
[In  thousands  ot  dollars] 

France 

Britain. 

Italy 

Korea 

West  Germany 

Nationalist  China 

India. 

Turkey 

Japan 

Greece — 

Netherlands 

Vietnam 

Yugoalavia 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Spain 

Indochina    region 

Iran 

Austria 

Norway 

Denmark 

Israel 

Mexico - -- 

Thailand 

Chile 

Indonesia 

Argentina 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Poland 

Portugal 

Peru 

Laoe 

Colombia 

Morocco 

Jordan 

Cambodia 

Tunisia 

Venezuela 

Bolivia 

Afghanistan 

Libya 

Ethiopia 

Guatemala 

Ghana 

Ireland 

Ecuador 

Uberta 

West  Berlin 


mid-1962 

9.  438,  000 

8.713,200 

6.  766,  800 

5,  433,  600 

4.  000.  400 

4,  428,  300 

3,  052,  000 

3,  869,  300 

3,  603.  800 

3,  387,  600 

2,481,400 

2,441,700 

2,  306, 900 

1.996,900 

1,  962,  700 

1,889,600 

1,763.200 

1.711.300 

1.636,200 

1,310,200 

1,173,800 

1,  146,800 

006,600 

877,  700 

766,000 

763,900 

737,800 

670,000 

640.600 

628.600 

622,600 

488,700 

470.  700 

461.000 

408.500 

352.000 

349,300 

334,600 

293,300 

273,800 

258,400 

219.  600 

191,700 

185,300 

162,600 

166,500 

146.300 

138, 800 

131,500 

131,000 


U.S.  foreign  aid  from  19i5  through  mid- 

i9e2— Continued 

[In  thowanda  of  dollars] 

Sweden lOS,  000 

Haltt 100. 800 

Panama. 100,800 

Burma _  95,400 

Congo  (BranevUle) 94,000 

Costa  Blca. 89,900 

Lebanon _' 89.000 

Urxiguay 88,300 

Ceylon... 79,  700 

Syria 75. 800 

Iceland 70,  200 

Nicaragua 68,900 

Iraq 67,  700 

Sudan 65,  000 

Paraguay 59,  300 

Cuba 52,  100 

Nepal 48,400 

Saudi  Arabia 46.600 

Dominican  Republic 45.400 

Hondtiras 45,  300 

Nigeria 43,600 

El  Salvador 40,700 

Rhodesla-Nyasaland 36,100 

Indus  Basin 33.800 

Hong  Kong 30,400 

Cento 27,  400 

Somali 27,400 

Malaya 23.200 

Yemen 22,  900 

West  Indies 22,  500 

Kenya 18,500 

Tanganyika 17,600 

Cyprus 16,900 

Cameroon 16,600 

Algeria.. 16,000 

Guinea 14.300 

Jamaica 8. 800 

Mall 6. 100 

Rwanda-Burundi 6,100 

Togoland 5,800 

Dahomey 5,600 

Uganda 5,  200 

Senegal 4,600 

Ivory  Coast 4,600 

British  Guiana 3.600 

Sierra  Leone 3,500 

Surinam 3,400 

Niger.. 3,200 

Upper  Volta 3,200 

British  Honduras 2,400 

Seato 1,800 

Mauritania 1,600 

Malagasy 1,300 

Gabon 600 

Chad 400 

Central  African  Republic 200 

Zanzibar 100 


Firearms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  earmarks  of  personal  f  reedun 
Is  the  right  to  own  and  to  use  sporting 
firearms.  The  American  colcmlsts  were 
so  d^?endent  upon  firearms  for  their  sur- 
vival in  the  wilderness,  and  so  conscious 
of  the  superiority  in  the  Revcdutionary 
War,  of  the  long  rifle  over  the  British 
smoothbore  musket,  that  they  wrote  Into 
the  new  Constitution  the  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  firearms. 

The  willingness  of  millions  of  those 
who  use  sporting  firearms  or  who  wish 
to  have  the  right  to  possess  them  In  their 
homes  as  an  essential  element  of  self- 


defense,  to  accept  reasonable!  Federal 
control  over  the  sale  of  flrearma  was  well 
expressed  on  January  24  by  Hpn.  C.  R. 
Outermuth  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  before  the  Senate  CbmmlUee 
on  Commerce  having  conslderapon  of  S. 
1975  and  S.  2345.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appoidlx  of 
the  RicoRi)  a  brief  excerpt  Q'om  that 
testimony,  in  which  Mr.  Outexmuth,  on 
b^ialf  of  a  large  group  of  sportknen,  en- 
dorsed the  provisions  of  S.  1976  as  orig- 
inally introduced  but  expressed  deter- 
mined (^nx)sition  to  the  subse<iLient  pro- 
posed amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  tile  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  or  C.  R.  Gutexitdth  Before  the 

Senate    Comiccttee    on    CoMicxitcz    on    S. 

1975  AND  S.  2346,  Janttakt  34,  IS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  C.  R.  Guterinuth,  vice 
president  of  the  WUdllfe  Manageilent  Insti- 
tute, with  headquarters  in  Wartiliigton,  D.C. 
The  institute  is  one  of  the  older  nailonal  con- 
servation organizations,  and  its  pipgram  has 
been  devoted  to  the  resUxntlon  anl  improved 
msJiagement  of  natural  resourcjps  In  the 
broad  public  Interest  since  1911 

Before  commenting  on  the  iB-op<lsal8  under 
consideration,  I  first  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Wasxxn  G.  Maonttson,  the  cBalrman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  Senator 
Howard  G.  C&nnon,  the  chalrmin  of  this 
special  committee,  for  their  excel|ent  state- 
start  of 
calls  for 
and  their 
Lc  events 
le  millions 
lug  flre- 
,tlonal 


ments  issued  last  December  at 
this  hearing.  Their  weIl-reason« 
calm  and  thorough  delit>eratlons,j 
refusal  to  be  stampeded  by  the  ti 
in  Dallas,  have  been  assuring  to 
of  Americans  who  own  and  use  si 
arms  of  all  kinds  for  traditional 
purposes.  I  do  not  distort  the  situition  when 
I  say  that  Americans  In  every  part  of  the 
country  were  apprehensive  that  flood  Judg- 
ment might  yield  to  emotion  In  jthe  after- 
math of  President  Kennedy's  j  imtimely 
death. 

Senator  Maonttson  and  Senator  Cannon 
helped  to  quiet  that  fear  by  ther  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  problem  and  by  their  discus- 
sion of  the  aspects  Involved.  Tnelr  state- 
ments point  to  the  pitfalls  of  superficial  leg- 
islation. They  recognize  the  naramount 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  mllllonB  of 
law-abiding  people  who  must  be  ooosldered. 
They  recognize,  too,  that  firearms  can  be  mis- 
used by  the  criminally  inclined,  bi  Incompe- 
tents and  malcontents,  and  by  umnstructed 
juveniles.  They  are  aware  of  the  I  seed  for  a 
solution.  But  in  seeking  that  soli  tlon,  they 
want  to  avoid  the  Inequity  of  pena  Uzing  and 
burdening  the  multitudes  for  th^  misdeeds 
and  Indifference  of  a  few.  It  Is  loped  that 
this  soimd  advice  will  be  heeded  tx  the  Con 
gress  and  by  State  and  local  legislative  and 
regulatory  bodies. 

In  earlier  sessions  before  this  co|amlttee.  a 
number  of  Senators  and  R^resenjtatives  ex 
pressed  conviction  that  there  is  reasonable 
need  and  opportunity  for  correctlmg  existing 
firearms  legislation  as  it  pertains  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  of  pistols  and  revolvers  in 
violation  of  State  and  local  laws.  |  This  out- 
look is  shared  by  millions  of  Americans  who 
own  and  use  firearms  for  sport  land  other 
legitimate  purposes.  Hunters,  Bf^^-  tri^. 
and  target  shooters,  as  well  as  thoop  who  pos- 
sess firearms  for  defense  of  hom&  business, 
and  property,  are  appalled  by  the  ^olent  and 
irrational  act  of  the  mentally  disturbed,  the 
criminally  Inclined,  addicts,  and  oj^her  unde- 
sirables. They,  too,  like  other  vell-lnten- 
tioned  persons  everywhere,  desire  to  rid  our 
society  of  criminal  acts  of  all  klndi . 

Like  any  other  citizen  or  group  yt  citizens, 
however,  hunters  and  other  fire  xms  users 
have  a  right  to  request  and  a  rlgta  i  to  expect 
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enforcement. 
laws  provide  no 
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TvXmm,  and  regulatlona 
ii  effactlTe  and  equitable 
and   impractical 
deterrent  to  tbe  lue  of 
Inadequate  laws  pro- 
action  in  any  other 
from  kmc  experience  in 
l)ieffectlTe  Ia.wa  hAve  been 
that  tbe  crtmlnai  use  of 
wlU  not  be  deterred.    It 
y  tbe  Oeai^^M  to  take 
>enaHue  Hm  Uw-abldln« 
no  effaotlve  oontrlbu- 
of  armed  crime. 


red'  ictlon  i 


to  R«4  Ckma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

oi  xLLnroa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <  >F  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  J  inuary  Zi,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFE  jD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recognition  oilUd  China  by  the  French 
Govemmmt  is  if  deep  concern,  I  am 
sure,  to  all  ihoivltful  Americans.  Asig- 
nlfleant  editorial  In  the  January  28  Issue 
of  the  CSileaKo  81  tn-Tlmes.  which  should 
have  the  attoit  on  (tf  all  Members  of 
Nit  some  af  the  dangers 
implicit  in  this  w  Uoo. 

Free  men  even  where  deplore  this  rec- 
offnltlon  of  a  go  emment  that  has  vlo- 
prlnjciirfe  of  morality,  law, 
canttnues  to  foment 
hatred  of  the  peoble  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  hopeful  thi  i  our  Government  will 
meet  this  challei  ge  with  stronger  deter- 
mination to  use  ( very  reaonrce  at  its  dis- 
posal to  uiriiold  I  nd  further  the  cause  of 
J  istlce    throughout    the 


lated  every 
and    (Mrder    and 


freedom 
world. 


and 


The  editorial 
Sat  Ko 


fpUows: 
TO  Has  China 


Cbarlia 


Prealdent 
extend  dlptcmatlo 
la  bound  to  haTi 
The  Impact  on  Vu 
In  at  leaat  two 

slblllty  that  Bed 
tbe  United  Matloni 

Since  1950  tbe 
▼oted  against  the 
tlmea.     Tbe  mar^ 
gradually  decreaM  d 
France's  reoognltlt  n 
ence  needed  to  ad  nit 
tbla  year  or  next  y^u*. 

As  a  member  of 
take  Its  seat  as  tAe 
ment"  of  the  peopfe 
"representative 
cation  Oreat  Brlt4in 
admission  of  Red 
and  In  1903. 


de  OaoUe's  decision  to 

reoognMton  to  Red  China 

extenalTe  repercussions. 

United  States  wlU  be  felt 

the  U.S.  eflcHTt  to  stem 

southeast  Asia  and  the  poe- 

I  ailna  will  be  admitted  to 


As  a  government 
people    of    China 
laimch  an  assault 
government    of 
grounds  that  suc^ 
international 
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strayed  away 
the  defense 
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East. 
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United  States  baii 


I  'JH.  General  Assembly  has 

I  idmlsslon  of  Red  China  14 

of  negative  votes  has 

as  tbe  UJT.  has  grown. 

may  be  tbe  final  influ- 

Red  China  to  tbe  U.N. 


Last  August  De  Gaulle  said  that  the  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam  ahould  stop,  that  Prance 
could  stop  it  by  mediation  and  by  establish- 
ing South  Vietnam  as  a  neutral  zone.  The 
predictable  result  of  this  so-called  neutrality 
would  be  the  overrxin  of  all  southeast  Asia  by 
the  Etod  Chinese.  The  pattern  of  neutrality 
dominated  by  Red  China  has  already  been 
eetabllshed  In  Laos  and  Is  being  formulated 
In  Cambodia. 

Red  China  is  an  aggressor  nation.  It  ad- 
vocates nuclear  holocaust  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling the  Ideological  dispute  between  the 
Cocnmunlst  nations  and  the  West.  It  has 
made  war  against  member  nations  of  the 
U.N.  and  It  Is  still  making  war. 

To  welcome  a  government.  Its  hands  drip- 
ping with  the  blood  of  Its  neighbors,  into  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  refutation  of  that  orga- 
nization's Ideals.  It  is  wrong.  And  to  those 
nations  that  have  put  forth  the  proposal  that 
Red  China  would  "reform"  If  admitted,  we 
say — let  Red  China  reform  first. 


the  UJT..  Red  China  would 

"representative  govem- 

of  China.    The  status  of 

"  was  the  justifl- 

uaed  in  voting  for  the 

China  to  the  U.N.  in  1963 


go  remment" 


"representative"  of  the 

the    Red    Chineee    could 

against  Formoea  and  the 

HatiocaUst    China    on    the 

an  attack  would  not  be 

would  merely  be 

back"  an  area  that  had 

an  attack  would  imperil 

of  tbe  Fhlted  States 
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threat  to  tbe  position  the 
taken  In  southeast  Asia. 


Reviewer  Pans  Udall  Book 


■      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALO-OBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

■  Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  wrote  a  book  last  year.  Un- 
fortunately its  publication  date  was 
around  the  time  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  regrettable  assassination.  As 
a  consequence  the  book  escaped  the  pub- 
lic attention  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived. Therefore  I  feel  it  appropriate 
even  at  this  late  date  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis," 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
November  24,  1963: 

Udaix   ON   Conservation 

"TTie  quiet  crisis"  finally  emerges  as  the 
erosion  of  the  countryside,  most  recently 
largely  by  the  expansion  of  our  urban  centers. 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  one  of  these 
titanic  reorderlngB  of  the  cotmtryside  by 
mechanical  behemoths  might  question  the 
quietness,  but  this  \b  a  minor  point.  Mr. 
Udall  is  concerned  with  the  abuse  of  the 
land,  the  disappearance  of  wild  lands  and 
wildlife,  and  he  sees  these  losses  as  vital  to 
humanity. 

The  form  of  the  book  is  historical:  birth 
of  land  policy  In  colonial  times,  the  role  of 
the  frontiersmen.  Thoreau  and  the  natural- 
ists such  as  Audubon,  the  period  of  "raiding 
the  resources,"  and  the  reaction,  with  atten- 
tion focused  on  such  towering  figures  as 
George  Perkins  Marsh,  Carl  Schurz,  John 
Wesley  Powell,  John  Mulr,  and  others.  There 
Is  a  section  on  the  role  of  the  Government 
and  another  on  the  action  of  philanthropists 
in  setting  aside  forest  reserves  and  wildlife 
sanctuaries  and  parks.  The  problem  of  cities 
Is  discussed,  and  conunents  are  made  on 
conservation  and  land  ethics  for  tomorrow. 

The  plan  Is  good,  the  men  discussed  are 
important,  a  lot  of  valuable  material  Is 
presented,  and  there  are  some  beautiful  Illus- 
trations, many  In  color. 

DTBArponrriNG  in  oxTAn. 

In  detail,  the  book  is  disappointing.  The 
Indians  are  alleged  to  have  left  the  land  un- 
deflled  except  for  mere  scratches  in  the  corn- 
field clearings.  In  reaUty  they  often  changed 
the  land  mightily,  prlncipedly  by  burning 
everything  In  sight  annually.    To  an  aston- 


ishing degree  the  land  as  we  receved  it  was 
as  the  Indians  had  made  It:  with  great  in- 
creasee  of  grassland  and  with  great  decreases 
of  animal  life.  For  example,  the  Indians  ex- 
terminated the  American  elephants  and 
horses  and  nearly  all  of  the  camels,  to  name 
a  few  examples.  We  are  not  unique  in  our 
Imptict. 

At  times  Mr.  Udall  eaolalns  things  through 
simple  physical  envirofimental  determinism. 
The  South  was  as  It  was  because  of  the 
climate  and  soil;  and  New  England  corre- 
spondingly different.  This  is  so  simplistic  as 
to  be  totally  erroneous.  Elsewhere  he  falls 
to  understand  the  changes  that  come  with 
time.  What  Is  good  conservatlMi  today 
would  have  been  folly  in  the  colonial  era. 
This  is  best  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Udall's  quoting 
Jefferson  on  wise  land  use  and  commenting 
that  Jefferson  lacked  any  understanding  of 
soil  fertility.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  Mr.  Udall 
that  lacks  appreciation  of  the  colonial  pro- 
duction problem,  and  the  sensible  shifting 
of  land,  labor,  and  capital  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  time. 

sm"-C0I»TaADICT10NS 

Mr.  Udall  also  quotes  extravagant  figures 
for  the  land  given  to  tbe  railroad  to  suppcart 
their  western  construction.  That  the  rail- 
roads made  our  settlement  of  the  West  pos- 
sible, that  scholarly  research  shows  the  land 
giveaway  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated 
and  the  Government  to  bavQ  profited  from 
the  deal.  Is  seemingly  unknown  to  Mr.  Udall. 
On  one  page  the  myth  that  science  can  con- 
tinue to  give  us  new  resources  is  attacked, 
and  on  the  next  page  It  is  espoused.  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  vetoing  of  the  development  of 
the  power  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  noted 
approvingly,  and  shortly  thereafter  F.D.R.'s 
TVA  Is  Justified  t>ecause  private  Industry  had 
not  gone  ahead  with  the  development  of 
power  in  the  area. 

Not  vmexpectedly,  there  is  a  strong  pohU- 
cal  bias  In  the  *ook.  The  introduction  is 
by  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  UdaU  is  of 
course  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  ac- 
cepts wholeheartedly  tbe  concentration  of 
power  In  Washington,  and  the  New  Deal,  and 
all  its  works.  Lalsses  falre  is  a  whipping 
boy,  private  enterprise  Is  presented  in  the 
robber  b€ux)n  stereotype,  and  the  good  Is  seen 
as  governmental  control.  Setting  up  of  forest 
reserves  and  national  parks  Is  considered  so 
desirable  an  end  that  the  fact  that  it  was 
sometimes  done  by  subterfuge  is  reported 
with  gusto  and  approval;  one  assumes  in 
total  innocence  of  the  fact  that  this  is  ap- 
F>rovlng  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means. 

EMOTION    WON'T   DO 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  the  feeling 
that  things  have  not  been  thought  out,  the 
contradictions  not  seen,  and  few  things  de- 
fined. There  are  many  catohy  phases  such 
as  "a  habitat  that  will  each  day  renew  the 
meaning  of  human  enterprise,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  Elsewhere  fear  Is  expressed 
that  cities  may  "frustrate  man's  highest  and 
most  specifically  human  attributes,"  but  we 
are  not  told  what  these  attributes  are.  The 
passage  suggests  that  they  are  a  desire  for 
open  space  and  serenity.  More  Is  intended, 
one  supposes,  but  Just  what  and  Just  h^ 
cities  and  suburbs  are  frustrating  this  Is  not 
made  clear. 

Just  as  everyone  Is  again  sin,  so  everyone 
Is  for  conservation,  and  for  man's  attaining 
his  "highest  and  most  specifically  human 
attributes."  The  trouble  is  that  such  prob- 
lems need  sharp  definition,  and  then  must 
be  seen  In  a  very  broad  context  and  prefer- 
ably with  real  imderstanding  of  historical 
settings.  Here  outpourings  of  ecnoUon  won't 
do.  Mr.  Udall's  book  suffers  from  lack  of 
sharpness  of  definition  with  emotionalism 
too  often  substituting  for  thought. 

Gkokgk  p.  Caktex, 
Professor  of  Geography,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 
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Pasama  Canal:  Buiards  Cooiiiif  Home 
To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thoughtful 
article  by  William  S.  White  in  the  Jan- 
uary 21. 1964,  issue  of  the  News  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  supplies  some  highly  pertinent 
discussion  of  the  Panama  Canal  ques- 
tion. 

In  comparing  the  situations  at  the 
Suez  Canal  In  1956  with  that  at  Panama 
today,  it  must  never  be  overlooked  that 
they  are  entirely  different.  The  Suez 
Canal  Co.  was  an  Egyptian  cor- 
poration started  by  private  c(xnmercial 
Interests.  The  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
Is  an  agency  of  our  Government  under 
the  President  In  Canal  Zone,  over  which 
the  United  States  was  granted  complete 
sovereignty  and  in  which  all  land  and 
property  was  purchased  by  our  country 
from  individual  owners.  Our  country  is 
obligated  by  treaties  uid  bound  by  law 
to  the  principle  of  the  perpetual  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  article  follows: 

Buzzards  Coming  Home  To  Roost 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — Some  xmpleasantly  buz- 
zardlike chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost, 
with  Panama  as  their  current  roosting 
groimd.  from  the  United  Nations  decision  of 
1966  to  condemn  an  attempt  to  halt  the  sei- 
zure. In  the  name  of  "antloolonlallsm,"  of 
another  international  canal. 

To  its  lasting  shame,  the  U.S.  Government, 
under  Republican  President  Elsenhower  but 
with  no  effective  protest  from  the  Democrats, 
then  joined  the  Soviet  Union  in  branding  as 
"aggression"  the  effort  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Israelis  to  strike  the  throttling  hands 
of  Nasser  Egypt  from  the  Suez  Canal. 

But,  far  worse,  the  U.N.  definition  of 
"aggression"  thus  adopted  and  embedded  as 
historic  precedent  was  so  oversimplified  as 
positively  to  Invite  similar  international 
thefts — so  long  as  the  real  aggressor,  the 
grabber  of  the  property  of  others,  could  claim 
to  be  acting  under  the  sacred  banner  of 
anticoloniallsm . 

For  the  U.N.  said,  In  effect,  that  when  one 
power  crossed  the  frontiers  of  another,  mov- 
ing only  against  unarguable.  Imminent  and 
mortal  peril  to  Itself,  it  was  automatically 
wrong  even  though  It  could  only  hope  to  save 
Its  life  or  vital  Interests  precisely  by  moving 
first. 

This  in  substance  destroyed  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  national  self-defense  as  a  valid  plea 
In  the  United  Nations — so  long  as  the  coun- 
try or  countries  offering  that  plea  were  less 
popular  than  their  antagonists.  Self-defense 
Is  a  sour  fiction  If  one  must  knowingly  wait 
until  he  has  been  destroyed  before  taking  the 
one  action  that  might  have  saved  himself. 

Now,  there  is,  of  course,  no  Imminent 
threat  of  a  seizure  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  Is  the  property  of  the  United  States 
under  a  treaty  In  existence  for  six  decades. 
All  current  signs  Indicate  that  the  crisis 
there  may  be,  for  the  time  being,  surmount- 
ed by  our  agreement  to  allow  Panamanian 
guards  to  police  the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  was  a  generous  offer  on  our  part — 
but  It  waived  not  one  of  our  basic  rights  or 
Interests. 


All  the  aame,  the  greatest  real  probUm  of 
the  Jobnaon  admin tstrattop  In  tlUa  dlflknilty 
with  Panama  does  not  InvolTe  the  aUghteet 
lack  of  light  on  our  aide.  We  are  demon- 
strably In  tbe  right  on  any  rational  reading 
of  tbe  facts. 

The  real  problem.  Instead,  is  tbe  old  ster- 
eotype going  back  to  Suez,  which  la  now  a 
wcn-ldwlde  ImpreaaiOQ  that  when  a  large  pow- 
er takes  honest  stepe  to  defend  Its  honest 
rights  It  Is  somehow  defending  bad  old  "co- 
lonial Interests"  against  clear-eyed  believers 
in  "democracy."  It  is  a  silly  stereotype, 
apart  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  Is  not 
a  chemical  trace  of  American  "colonialism" 
in  Panama.  But  to  say  that  It  Is  not  an  en- 
trenched stereotjrpe  would  be  to  speak  non- 
sense. 

Not  surprisingly,  much  of  the  European 
press — ^notably  that  of  Britain  and  France, 
which  also  still  remember  our  self -righteous- 
ness over  Suez — ^raises  a  clamor  of  "colo- 
nialism" against  us  over  Panama.  So  do 
some  American  commentators,  with  senti- 
mental sighs  about  the  poor  Panamanians  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  wicked  giant  to  tbe 
north,  the  United  States. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  present 
Panamanian  settlement  will  not  come  finally 
unstuck.  If  it  does,  we  shall  face  an  ugly 
dilemma:  How  to  defend  what  in  honor  and 
in  commonsense  must  be  defeated,  without 
at  the  same  time  coming  into  collision  course 
with  a  U.N.  precedent  we  helped  so  much 
to  set. 


Hon.  Ed  ForemaB 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Ed  Foreman,  my 
personal  congratulations  upon  his  being 
named  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Compierce  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
you^  men  in  the  country. 

Knowing  him  as  we  do  from  the  con- 
tribution has  has  been  making  during 
his  first  term  of  service  in  the  Congress, 
that  this  honor  should  be  bestowed  upon 
him  is  no  surprise.  His  work  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Texas  has 
been  outstanding. 

As  the  senior  Republican  member  in 
service  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  am  able  to  testify  to  the  superior 
performance — truly  outstanding — of  our 
most  junior  member  of  the  committee, 
both  in  years  and  in  service.  Prom  tiis 
grasp  of  the  various  defense  problems, 
however,  he  is  by  no  means  nor  in  any 
respect  a  junior.  He  has  demonstrated 
an  understanding  and  a  maturity  of 
judgment  in  Armed  Services  Committee 
matters  just  as  he  demonstrated  in  all 
his  imdertakings  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress. We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  him 
on  our  committee. 

Ed  Foreman  was  named  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  young  men  not  because 
he  was  one  of  the  youngest  men  elected 
to  Congress.  Nor  was  he  selected  for 
this  honor  because  of  his  unusual  suc- 
cess in  business  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress. This  honor  has  come  to  him  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  because 


of  hla  ability  and  his  chari 
BUCoesB  In  business  and  in 
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Ead  of  a  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BifAY 


or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESB 


BATTVES 


Friday,  January  31. 1944 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ome  hardly 
needs  to  be  a  foreign  policy  Ixpert  to 
realize  that  we  are  in  serious  Ijecqmrdy 
in  southeast  Asia  today.  In  fact;  we  have 
growing  trouble  spots  in  almtet  every 
area;  but  we  must  give  primary  consid- 
eration to  the  situation  in  Vieinam  be- 
cause we  have  staked  so  much  on  the 
outcome  there. 

We  have  committed  U.S.  forcles  there; 
ostensibly  they  are  there  on  1  training 
missions,  but  the  training  In  that  area 
unfortunately  includes  a  high  Icasualty 
rate. 

We  were  much  less  than  subtile  in  our 
disapproval  of  the  Diem  regime  and  our 
welcome  of  its  successor.  Yetl  we  find 
the  war  against  the  Communist!  is  going 
worse  than  before. 

Having  made  so  much  of  th|  defense 
of  Vietnam,  if  we  now  aband<^  it,  we 
will  suffer  irreparably  elsewhe: 

For  these  reasons  I  found  thjfe  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  interest : 

End  or  a  Policy 

American  policy  in  southeast  Asi|i  has  not 
been  a  complete  failure — yet. 

The  portents  are,  however,  omlnoljus.  Most 
discouraging  of  all  was  the  admlsslcp  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNar[iara  that 
the  Communist  guerrillas  In  South!  Vietnam 
are  more  active  now  than  before  the  end  of 
the  Diem  regime.  The  United  States  actively 
connived  In  the  revolt  that  threw  put  Diem 
and  his  relatives.  The  avowed  purp<|Ee  of  this 
American-sponsored  coup  was  to  feet  more 
popular  support  for  a  stronger  jfampatgn 
against  the  Red  Vletcong. 

To  date,  the  Washington  planibers  and 
American  reformers  In  Saigon  have  little  but 
the  assassination  of  Diem  to  show  lifer  their 
pains. 

The  populace  of  Vietnam  may  be  ftlendlier. 
Buddhist  monks  are  no  longer  In^olatlng 
themselves  in  the  streets,  or  if  thfey  do  so, 
their  motives  are  now  said  to  be  Irellglous. 
However,  the  Vletcong  operates  with  Im- 
punity only  a  few  miles  from  Saigon,  and 
the  rice  bowl  area  of  the  Mekong  R|ver  Delta 
is  said  to  be  fairly  infested  with 

More  American  servicemen  havl  died  in 
fighting  against  this  elusive  enemy,  and 
more  Americans  are  coming  to  aomit  that 
there  is  a  war  in  progress  in  southeast  Asia. 
There  is  no  pleasvire  in  saying  "We  told  you 
so."  The  Star  argued  some  time  ago  that 
the  facts  could  not  be  denied. 

Unlike  virtue,  a  revolution  Is  not  Its  own 
reward.  To  be  acceptable,  it  must  achieve 
the    goals    for    which   It    was    begun.      The 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CkAIG  HOSMER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


CAUroaiTXA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, .  anuam  31. 1964 

Mr.  HOSMEI  .  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has'  been  an  ex  Taordlnary  amount  of 
speculation  ccNi(emlng  the  origins  and 
cautes  of  the  C  Ino-Soviet  split,  but  a 
great  deal  of  It  has  taken  on  a  sensa- 
tional nature.  1  "or  example,  In  the  last 
year  we  have  re  >eatedly  heard  that  the 
split  had  becom;  IrrevocaMe,  and  that 
nothing  the  two  pow«^  could  do  would 
bring  them  back  together  again.  While 
it  Is  probably  tru  e  that  relations  between 
China  and  the  ;  Soviet  Union  will  never 
again  be  the  sane  as  in  past  years,  it 
would  be  a  grave  and  dangerous  mistake 
to  conclude  that  for  the  same  reason 
their  goals  hav ;  also  become  antago- 
nistic and  mutuUly  exclusive. 

While  Khrush:hev  boasted  at  a  New 
Year's  reception  that  the  cmly  difference 
the  Soviets  had  \  rith  China  was  over  how 
to  bury  the  West,  not  whether  to  bury 
it.  we  seem  to  ndlcate  that  we  prefer 
Khrushchev's  {txategy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  not  be  less  defeated  if  we  are 
taken  over  by  i  le  Khrushchev  strategy 
as  opposed  to  tl  e  Maoist  variety. 

Franz  Ml:hael,  professor  of  Far 
and  government  at  the 


Dr 
Eastern  history 


University  of  Wj  shington.  recently  visit- 


ing professor  at 
Soviet  Studies 
UrUversity,  and 


the  Institute  for  Sino- 
Ekt  George  Washingitpn 
a  distinguished  expert 
on  Communist  alfalrs.  has  written  in  the 
fall    1963    University    ot    Washington 
Alumnus  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
Sino-Soviet    struggle 
Dr.  Mlcha^ 


not  always  agree  does  not  necessarily  weaken 
the  effectlvuwsa  tt  the  overall  Communist 
effort.  In  tact,  it  may  make  It  more  for- 
midable. 

Dr.  Michael  then  clearly  states  his 
basic  view: 

In  my  view,  we  face  then  not  conflicting 
policies  of  rlTal  totalitarian  states,  but  the 
much  nuire  complex  Interrelatlonshlpa  of 
different  strategies  of  attack  all  taken  from 
the  common  book  of  Conununlst  warfare. 
If  the  Communist  attack  is  to  became  more 
sweeping,  our  defense  must  be  equally 
broad. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  analysis 
to  my  colleagues. 
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The    fact   that  I  on   given   sltuatlona   the 
Chinese  CommunLst  and  Soviet  poUdee  do 


Tribute  to  Edwin  W.  Tiedeman,  Pioneer 
Dairy  Farm  Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.LJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  appeartne: 
in  the  February  Issue  of  Popkess'  Dairy- 
man's Journal  is  a  tribute  to  the  late  Ed- 
.win  W.  Tiedeman,  pioneer  dairy  leader, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  I 
have  known. 

Bom  near  O'Fallon,  111.,  Ed  Tiedeman 
went  on  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lead- 
ing spokesman,  locally  and  nationally. 
for  the  dairy  farmer.  His  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  dairymen  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  tribute: 

Edwin  W.  Tiedeman 

Edwin  W.  Tiedeman.  71.  St.  Clair  County. 
111.,  pioneer  dairy  leader,  whose  activities 
reached  and  helped  dairy  farmers  through- 
out the  United  States,  passed  to  his  eternal 
reward,  suddenly.  In  Washington.  DC  on 
December  38,  1963.  Services  were  held  in 
St.  Louis  as  the  year  was  cloelng. 

Tiedeman  was  born  near  O'Fallon.  Ill .  and 
spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm.  His  school- 
ing included  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  he  took  various  agricultural 
courses.  He  married  in  1915.  and  launched 
his  assiduous  pioneering  spirit  when  he  es- 
tablished a  homestead  in  Texas.  During  the 
World  War  I  years,  he  fought  a  winning 
battle  against  drought  and  sand  in  the  pio- 
neering days  of  Texas,  where  the  seeds  were 
sown  for  a  life  of  leadership  in  agriculture 

Tiedeman  returned  to  Illinois  with  his 
family  late  in  the  1920s,  and  settled  on  a 
dairy  farm  south  of  Belleville.  Ill  .  which  he 
operated  himself,  shipping  on  the  St  Louis 
market. 

Dairy  farmers  of  the  St.  LouLs  milkshed 
were  in  dire  need  of  leadership  at  the  time. 
as  a  loosely  knit  group  had  operated  in  the 
territory  for  two  decades.  Various  co-ops 
had  been  formed.  Little  had  been  accom- 
plished. Dairy  fanners  themselves  had  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  cooperative  ven- 
tures. 

HKAOS    PmODUCKRS 

Tiedeman  was  elected  head  of  the  milk 
producers  of  St.  Clair  County.  He  was  later 
the  unanlmoTis  choice  fca"  president  of  Sani- 
tary Milk  Producers  at  Its  incepUon  in  1930. 
He  led  SMP,  and  the  dairy  farmers  of  several 
other  cooperatlvee  In  the  St.  Louis  mllk- 
ahed.    In    the    formulation    of    sales    plans 


which  brought  recognition  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers resulting  In  several  decades  of  Improved 
farm  dairy  prices. 

Tiedeman  had  led  the  dairy  farmers  in  the 
St.  Louis  district  through  the  bitter  days  of 
the  St.  Louis  milk  strike  In  1930.  He  di- 
rected the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
sumers Milk  Commlaalon.  a  group  of  city 
residents  who  carried  on  an  Investigation  of 
the  system  of  pricing  of  milk  to  farmers 
which  took  the  leaders  to  the  dairy  farms 
where  they  held  meetings  under  shade  trees 
and  verified  the  claims  of  the  dairy  farmers 
that  they  were  receiving  insufficient  returns 
for  their  labor. 

Early  in  the  campaign  to  lead  dairymen  to 
success,  Tiedeman  obtained  the~Bupport  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeatatives, 
James  T.  Ralney,  of  Carrollton.  111.,  In  get^ 
ting  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  t9 
approve  a  marketing  agreement  and  license 
for  the  St.  Louis  market.  This  marketing 
agreement  established  ciasslflcation  for  milk 
and  minimum  prices  which  dairy  operators 
were  required  to  pay  farmers.  This  agree- 
ment was  Issued  under  the  (rid  Triple  A  Act, 
enacted  early  In  li)33.  A  portion  of  this  act 
was  later  amended  and  then  reenacted  as 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  which  Is  the 
enabling  legislation  under  which  the  Federal 
milk  order  progran>  now  operates  In  the  St. 
Louis  market  as  well  as  some  80  markets  In 
the  United  States. 

Tiedeman  was  not  only  -responsible  for 
obtaining  the  first  marketing  agreement  tor 
the  St.  Louis  market  but  was  also  the  leader 
in  continuing  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
program  In  the  St.  Lovils  market  which  has 
come  to  be  the  oldest  Federal  order  In  the 
United  States. 

WENT  TO  WISCONSIN 

As  the  World  War  II  clouds  were  gather- 
ing In  1942,  Tiedeman  left  the  St.  Louis  area 
and  went  to  Appleton,  Wise.,  where  he  led 
a  group  of  dairy  farmers.  Including  seven 
local  co-operative  organizations.  Into  a  cen- 
tral sales  agency.  Offices  were  opened  In 
Chicago.  Wisconsin  dairymen  received 
millions  of  dollars  of  Increased  benefits  as 
a  result  of  the  sales  group. 

Shortly  after  leaving  as  manager  of  Central 
Sales  Agency,  Tiedeman  was  appo^ted 
director  of  the  Dcdry  Branch  of  the  Officile 
of  Price  Stabilization,  a  war  agency  during 
the  Korean  war.  Following  the  war  years 
and  his  work  with  the  Qovernment,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  dairy  marketing  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  where  he 
led  in  the  establishment  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram of  the  largest  farmers'  organization  in 
the  United  States.  Upon  retirement  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  Tiedeman  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
assignment  he  had  the  responsibility  of 
checking  qualifications  of  cooperatives  which 
operate  under  the  Federal  milk  market  pro- 
grnm.  He  continued  this  activity  until  his 
death. 

Tiedeman  served  many  years  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  and  as  a  board  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

Ed  Tiedeman  was  the  most  determined 
and  diligent  dairy  farm  leader  who  developed 
in  the  St.  Louis  milk  shed  in  the  past  half 
century  His  principles  and  preachings  were 
sound.  The  results  of  his  untiring  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  midwest 
and  the  United  States  will  live  forever. 

A  farm  boy  with  ambition,  and  knowledge, 
and  leadership,  and  determination,  and 
ability,  and  humility,  has  returned  millions 
of  dollars  to  dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  Ed  spent  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  dairymen. 

Ed  Tiedeman  will  be  missed  In  the  in- 
dustry. His  name  and  accomplishments  will 
live  forever  in  the  pages  of  agricultural 
history. 
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Holifield  Wants  Test  Ban  Pact  Bart 
New  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

.   or   CALZPOKIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Hou- 
riKLD]  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  warned 
those  taking  euphoric  views  about  a  sec- 
ond interocean  canal  somewhere  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  get  realistic.  No  new 
canal  can  be  built  without  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosives.  No  one  nation,  nor 
any  combination  of  nations,  is  rich 
enough  to  build  such  a  canal  using  only 
conventional  earthmovlng  means.  Yet, 
under  the  terms  of  the  recently  nego- 
tiated nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's permission  must  be  obtained  for 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  this 
purpose.  Any  benevolent  understand- 
ing on  his  part  in  this  regard  is  highly 
unlikely.  Deprivation  of  the  free  world's 
access  to  a  second  canal  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise. I  pointed  out  this  consequence 
over  and  over  again  before  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  So  did  many  others.  When 
this  and  other  costs  to  the  West  for  this 
ill-starred  venture  in  diplomacy  with 
the  Reds  is  finally  totaled,  the  aggregate 
will  be  startling.  It  should  be  sufficient 
to  dispel  the  euphoria  of  even  the  treaty's 
most  starry-eyed  supporters. 

The  following  interesting  editorial 
comments  regarding  Mr.  Holifield's 
statements  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Star  on  January  29 : 

Cakal   and   Atom 

Representative  Houthxd,  of  California,  has 
voiced  a  good  and  knowing  word  of  caution 
regarding  talk  about  building  a  sea-level  At- 
lantic-Pacific canal  to  replace,  or  supplement, 
the  one  In  Panama.  The  talk  puts  special 
streos  on  the  Idea  of  using  nuclear  explosives 
to  bring  the  projected  waterway  Into  being 
at  bargain-basement  prices. 

There  la  little  doubt,  of  course,  that  such 
a  project  will  have  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
years  Immediately  ahead.  The  prospective 
Increcwe  In  seagoing  commercial  traffic  and 
the  larger  dimensions  of  our  new  warships 
plainly  Indicate  that  the  controversial  Pan- 
ama Canal  Is  already  obsolescent.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  faces  a  future  In  which  It  will  play 
only  a  secondary  and  constantly  diminishing 
role. 

As  for  the  new  sea-level  canal,  a  prime 
question  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  dig- 
ging It.  Atomic  devices  could  make  the  Job 
relative  easy  and  inexpensive,  but  the  limited 
test-ban  treaty  constitutes  an  obstacle.  This 
is  so  because  the  treaty — which,  of  course, 
excludes  underground  detonations — commits 
every  signatory  "not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion,  at  any  place  under  Its  Jurisdiction 
or  control." 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Committee  and 
one  of  America's  most  educated  men  In  the 
nuclear  field,  feels  certain  that  this  commit- 
ment would  rule  out  an  atomic-dug  canal 
unless  the  detonations  could  be  so  masked  as 
to  avoid  fallout  or  some  special  agreement 
could  be  wcM'ked  out  with  the  other  signa- 
tories— particularly  the  Russians — to  permit 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful 


purpoeea.  Without  mich  an  agreetnent,  or  ttie 
Tn«miriT»g  possibility,  the  task  ot  nonatnmie 
excavation  would  be  coatly  In  the  extreme. 

In  that  nspect,  the  poHlbillty  of  building 
a  new  canal  In  Panama,  or  Colombia  or 
Mexico,  will  renudn  problematical  luilees  or 
untU  the  Ruaalana  take  an  affirmative  view  of 
It.  Always,  alas,  we  must  reckon  with  their 
nay-saying  and  studied  procrastination. 


Maine    Fishing    Industry    Cannot 
Tariff  Slash  and  Snrvive 


Take 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Eng- 
land is  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  on  fisheries  products. 

Yesterday  I  submitted  a  brief  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  expressing  my 
strong,  opposition  to  such  a  move. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  should  be 
taking  steps  to  Immediately  help  the  do- 
mestic fishing  industry  replace  obsolete 
fishing  boats  and  rehabilitate  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  no  time  to  harm  further  this 
beleaguered  industry. 

An  editorial  from  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Press  Herald,  should  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  House: 

MAim  FiSHiNO  Industkt  Cannot  Take 
Tariit  Slash  and  Sukvivx 

If  world  trade  could  be  fashioned  on  text- 
book prlnclplea,  with  each,  nation  producing 
the  manufacturers  and  other  goods  for 
which  it  was  best  fitted  to  do  by  economic 
reasons,  we  would  not  have  protective  tariffs 
and  quotas  and  other  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  trade. 

And  we  would  not  have  Commissioner 
Ronald  Green  of  Maine  Sea  and  Shore  Fish- 
eries, and  President  Roderick  Uttlefleld  of 
the  Associated  Fisheries  of  Maine,  forced  to 
travel  to  Washington  and  protest,  as  they 
will  today  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
a  proposal  to  cut  In  half  existing  dutlee.  on 
imports  of  fish  products  Into  this  country. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference,  we  have  always 
felt,  between  flahlng  and  the  making  of 
automobiles  and  chemicals  and  pc^>er  and 
machinery  and  a  thousand  other  manu- 
factures. Like  the  farmer,  the  flshennan 
Is  not  the  master  of  hU  destiny.  The  sea  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  friend  and  an  Implacable 
enemy.  And  If  It  may  be  claimed  that  every 
nation's  fishermen  experience  maritime  haz- 
ards, all  the  way  from  screaming  North 
Atlantic  galea  to  the  mysterious  ground- 
fish  migrations  that  make  the  occupatlcm  a 
costly  gamble,  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 

The  New  England  Industry,  In  pcu^Jcular, 
Is  faced  by  higher  boat  costs,  higher  wages, 
higher  Insurance  rates,  and  higher  operating 
and  processing  costs,  than  any  ot  Its  for^gn 
competitors.  Present  tariff  protection  Is 
barely  adequate,  and  the  current  low  rate  of 
income  to  Maine  fishermen  Lb  reflected  in 
the  depressed  economic  situation  of  doaens 
of  seacoast  towns. 

These  are  the  harsh  facts  of  life  ttiat  Com- 
missioner Green  and  Mr.  Llttlefleld  will  re- 
late to  the  Tariff  Commission  today.  If  the 
United  States  must  horsetrade  tariff  rates 
with  Western  European  countries  at  Geneva 
in  May,  let's  not  bargain  away  the  virtual 
livelihood  of  New  Englanders  who  are  barely 
making  a  living  from  the  sea — and  often  at 
great  cost. 


Shoald  Nati<MuJ  Brand  Mc 
Sabotafed   To   Promote   the 
Private  Brand  Merchanifisc? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAI 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELI 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speakei 
recent    articles    in    Home    Furi 
Dally  point  up  the  contradicti( 
herent  in  the  chief  arguments 
opponents   of   the   quality   stabj 
bill. 

One  article,  on  January  14,  1964,  re- 
lates to  a  large  national  mass  merchan- 
diser's reliance  on  the  use  of  private 
brand  names  in  merchandising  its  prod- 
ucts. According  to  the  president  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Mr.  Rcpert  E. 
Brooker,  that  company  will  this  ydar  rely 
on  private  label  brand  names  for  ^0  per- 
cent of  its  total  sales. 

Along  the  «ame  line,  another  st;ory  in 
the  same  edition  of  Home  Fumishings 
Daily  tells  of  the  National  Assoblatlon 
of  Mass  Merchandisers  adoption  of  a  so- 
called  certified  quality  program  'f to  en- 
able member-discount  organizations  to 
carry  a  limited  number  of  approved 
store-branded  items." 

of  the 
esman 
chain 
May's 
Smil- 
ed by 


And  in  the  January  28  Issue 
same  publication,  a  top-level  spoi 
■  for  the  May  Co.  department  stoi 
states  that  between  5-10  percent  o: 
total  volume — estimated  at  $720-7 
lion  in  fiscal  1963 — Is  now  prod 
exclusively  branded  goods. 

Says  Mr.  Lincoln  Gries,  execu 
president  of  the  May  Co.:  With  oj 
brand  we  can  protect  our  profit, 
seen  too  many  nationally-brand 
get  footballed.  Also  we  find  we 
velop  prestige  for  our  own  produ 
local  basis. 

To  my  mind,  these  articles  are 
exhibits  substantiating  the  case 
of  us  who  advocate  quality  stab! 
legislation.  Here,  from  their  a 
we  hear  admissions  by  mass  mere 
ing  spokesmen  that  the  brand 
manufactured  goods  is  a  valuab) 
to  its  producer  and  an  Invaluabl 
to  the  modem  American  consi 
Mr.  Roger  Courtland  of  the  N. 
quoted  as  saying,  brand  name  p: 
have  "better  consumer  accep 
are  considered  quality  products. 

That   is   exactly  the  principl 
which  the  case  for  quality  stabi 
rests.    And  there  Is  yet  another 
tant  question  to  ccAslder  abou 
admissions    by    leading    natlo: 
merchandisers.      As    manuf 
label  goods,  do  they  not  possess 
control  over  the  retail  price  ol 
goods  which  they  seek  to  deny 
dependent  competitors  by  oppod: 
ity  stabilization?    Is  It  logical  or 
raise  straw  price-fixing  charges 
independent  mauf  acturers  and  ri 
when  they  ask  only  to  be  permit 
treatment     with     Montgcxnery 
NAMM  members  and  others  who 
facture  and  market  their  own 


upon 
sation 
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prices  which  they  deter- 


bd  efe 


two  of  the 
Into  the 
would  ask  all 
serving  a  free, 
to  read  these 
true  meaning 
The  articles 


to  be  ccmsldered 
relative  merits  of  argu- 
Rgalnsi  «aaltty  staMllza- 
thelr  answers  clearly 
of  proponents  oi  the  bilL 
consent  I  ask  that 
r^erred  to  be  placed 
Ricoao.  And  I 
those  Interested  In  pre- 
ndependent  retail  system 
aiul  reflect  on  their 
the  Natlon's«conomy. 
oUow: 
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(From   Home   VumlahlngB   Dally.   Jan.    15, 
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Wais's  Puuf  8  Srip  Up  or  Puvatx  Labkx.  Links 
Hoc  tgomery 


tim 


Ckicaoo. — ^1 
to  step  up  Its 
wiTrtunill—  ttal  I 

"mghty  psra^t 
sooounted  for 
under  our  teaad 
B.  Brooker.  Warf ' 
be  increased  to 
1964." 

ICr.  Brooker 
reas  report  to 
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and  OB  rtsslgnlfig 
encourage 

Ward's  bouse 
pUances.  Airline 
ment  and 
ICin  Brent. 
Junior,  Brentsblie, 
Brent  Prep,  anil 


Ward  ft  Co.  plans 
wrcentage  of  private  label 
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at  o%B  total  sales  now  are 

goods  which  are  offered 

ame,"  according  to  Robert 

'B  prestdent.  "and  this  wUl 

bpprogdmately  90  percent  In 


Ibe 


un<  er 


tmpu]  M 


Powi -Kraft 
Breit. 
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made 


during 


Incr  «aed 
▼ar  ous 


House  'tad  otlM 
erles,  and  f  ahrlci 

Ifr.  Brooker 
his  statement. 

"We  have 
systems  ehangei 
our  business 
regret  to  report 
with  competitlafi. 
sales  have 
through  the 
XiAve    advanced 
throui^  Decern] 
lost  posttloD— o^r 
dedlned." 

ICr.  Brooker 
has  eiQMrlenoed 
ably  In  catalog 
part  of  our  total 
.at  each  unit 
our  lost  posltloo 

Elsewhere  In 
reported  that 
slon  of  the  nUr 
Mount  Prospect 
ter).  m..  have  ' 
It  gave  Wsrd 
in  the  Chicago 

l^e  newest 
four  other  units 
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Baster.  Stats 
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noted,  in  a  lengthy  prog- 
chain's  employees,  that 
great  attention  to  packag- 
Its  various  private  labels 
Buyers  and  deklgners  con- 
di  veloplng  label  information 
customer    self-selection 
attractive  packages  which 
purchases, 
abels  incltide  Signature  ap-' 
home  entertainment  equip - 
tools:    Carol    Brent, 
Brent  University.  Brent 
Brentshlre  Toung  Junior, 
other  labels  for  women's, 
s    apparel;    and    Style 
brands  for  curtains,  drap- 


Introduced  a  sad  note  In 


few  organizational   and 

In  the  catalog  portion  of 

1968,"  he  said,  "and  I 

that  we  have  not  kept  pace 

While  catalog  Industry 

•   percent,    our   sales 

catalog  forms  of  selling 

an    estimated     3    percent 

r.     Consequently,  we  have 

share  of  the  nutrket  has 


lient  on  to  say  that  Ward's 

people  "to  compete  favor- 

■eUlng.  and  this  Important 

deeervee  the  attention 

to  assme  recovery  of 


his   statement,    the    official 

results  of  Ward's  conver- 

\  (tore  in  northwest  suburban 

(Randhurst  shopping  cen- 

'  tzceeded  our  expectations." 

-line  retail  repreeentatlon 

diarket. 

t  metable  for  conversion   of 

calls  for  completion  by  next 

In   Bvergreen   Park  and 

changed  to  Ward's  prior  to 

by  mid-1964,  and  Old 

for    the    back-to-school 


eajly 


fvU 


Sto-es 


8t«et 
tine 


district  responsibility 
market  includee  stores  in 

Znd..  and  La  Orange. 
Blue  Island.  Waukegan,  Jo- 
hnd  all  catalog  stores  within 
of  downtown  Chicago. 


Furilshingsl 


Dally,  Jan.  18.  1964] 
To  OK  Stobx  Bsamps 

The  NattsDal  Associatioa  of 
has  adopted  a  cerUfled 


quality  program  to  enable  member-dlacount 
organisatJoae  to  carry  a  limited  number  of 
approved  star»-branded  items. 

So  far,  said  Boger  Courtlasd.  NAMII  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  the  program  covers  a  line 
of  pharmaoeutlaals  (vitamins  and  about  60 
sundries).  It  is  to  be  broadened  gradually, 
usually  by  about  one  item  per  store  depart- 
ment. As  of  now,  no  hard  goods  are  Included, 
but  it  is  an  area  that  may  be  explored. 

Mr.  Courtland  said  tests  have  proved  the 
oonaumer  favors  a  product  .bearing  the  store 
name  and  quality  seal.  He  said  U1I3  provided 
a  brand  name  identity  and  store  identifica- 
tion. Since  quality  Is  preteeted  and  price  is 
\cmtx  (because  of  avoiding  manufacturer  ad 
costs),  the  store  has  a  higher  profit  factor 
and  better  consumer  acceptance,  Mr.  Court- 
land  declared. 

The  manufacturer  who  wants  to  partici- 
pate in  the  NAMM  store-brand  program  Is 
required  to  have  tests  made  of  bis  product 
and  two  or  three  comparable  name  brand 
products  at  a  testing  lab  acceptable  to 
NAMM.  "nie  teets  are  required  by  NAMM, 
for  participation,  to  show  that  the  product's 
q\iailty  Is  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  name 
brands.  Price  also  must  be  lower  than  the 
brand  name  merchandise,  but  how  much 
lower  depends  on  the  product  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. 


Panama  Canal:   Time  for  Showing 
Strenfth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CAI^IVOSNIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Friday,  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  trrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  San  Diego. 
(Calif.)  Union,  with  the  heading  as 
shown  below: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  23,  1964] 

Lst's  Sat  No  and  Mxan  It:  Tims  fob  Show 

or  Strxnoth 

There  Is  no  gratitude  in  diplomacy.  Pana- 
ma virtiially  owes  Its  existence  as  a  free  na- 
tion to  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal. 

Now.  Panama  is  unhappy  and  talks  loosely 
and  grandiosely  of  assuming  complete  Juris- 
diction and  operation  of  the  canal  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  its  independence. 

We  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  few  of 
the  people  in  the  provinces  of  Panaxna  are 
much  concerned  whether  Panama's  dignity 
Is  upheld,  and  that  the  discontent  Is  largely 
if  not  all  in  the  political  centers. 

The  pretensions  of  small  nations  often 
are  out  of  proportion  to  their  Importance. 
The  factor  In  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
other  than  the  safeguarding  of  American  In- 
terests, is  In  the  historic  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  operate  It  as  an  interna- 
tional waterway,  for  the  benefit  of  Panama 
and  everybody  else,  as  this  country  has  done. 

Panama  Is  one  of  the  smaller  Latin  coun- 
tries. After  the  Spanish  colonies  In  the 
New  World  had  rebelled.  Panama  became  a 
province  of  Colombia,  then  known  as  New 
Granada.  It  never  was  more  than  a  province, 
though  It  did  enjoy  some  measure  of  auton- 
omy at  times,  until  the  United  States — and 
the  coonmerclal  world — felt  the  great  need  of 
a  waterway  through  the  Isthmus. 

When  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
were  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  a  treaty. 
Panama  broke  away  and  signed  up.  and  the 
canal  was  built.  That  was  In  1903.  Ever 
since,  the  canal  has  been  an  Important  factor 
in  the  economy  of  Panama. 


But  the  child  has  become  a  diplomatic  de- 
linquent. Violence  is  substituted  for  com- 
monsense  and  reason. 

We  believe  it  is  a  time  for  a  show  of 
streng:th  in  Panama  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
This  is  not  being  imperialistic.  The  United 
States  wants  no  territory,  nor  does  It  want 
to  destroy  the  integrity  of  any  country. 

But  the  United  States  invested  money  In 
Panama,  and  built  the  canal  "and  opened  It 
to  all,  in  good  faith  and  in  confidence  that 
Panama  too  would  meet  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions. It  is  Panama,  not  the  United  States, 
that  would  change  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Panama  wants  to  trim  back  the  clock  and 
abrogate  the  treaty  that  brought  it  inde- 
pendence. Does  it  also  want  to  go  back 
60  years  to  its  former  state  as  a  captive 
Province  of  Colombia? 

We  ought  to  close  the  door,  probably,  In 
mentioning  the  phrase  "grunboat  diplomacy." 
But,  in  truth,  we  are  practicing  "gimboet 
diplomacy"  in  many  parts  ot  the  world.  In 
the  Formosa  Straits,  for  example,  and  now 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  7th  Fleet  is  sending  a  powerful  task 
force  into  the  Indian  Ocecm,  and  you  can 
be  sure  there  will  be  howls  of  protest  from 
Indian  Socialists  and  others.  But  a  show  of 
strength,  if  it  keeps  the  peace,  is  better 
than  the  use  of  force. 

The  United  Statee  has  kept  the  peace  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  We  feel  the  Navy  can 
maintain  the  peace  in  the  distant  Indian 
Ocean  area.  The  national  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo.  now  has  suggested  we 
establish  a  naval  patrol  between  Red  Cuba 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  This  would  seem  a 
wise  precaution.  Fidel  Castro  will  make  the 
moM  of  the  situation  in  Panama. 

Even  more  important  than  a  show  of  force, 
at  this  moment,  is  a  show  of  determination. 
Say  "No"  and  show  we  mean  it. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   IfASTLAirO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  therein 
a  tribute  of  sympathy  from  the  Second 
District  Democratic  Club,  Baltimore 
County,  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
upon  the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband, 
the  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  a  tribute  which  expresses 
the  feelings  of  all  American  citizens 
upon  the  untimely  death  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  with  great  pride,  and  a 
joining  of  my  own  personal  sympathy 
with  that  of  the  Second  District  Demo- 
cratic Club,  that  I  insert  the  club's  ofB- 
cial  resolution  of  sympathy  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD.  It  is  my  high  privil- 
ege, as  well,  to  transmit  an  oflBcial  copy 
of  this  resolution,  under  the  seal  of  the 
club  and  signed  by  the  club  president  in 
the  name  of  all  the  members,  to  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  with  profound  regret  and  the 
deepest  sorrow  that  the  Second  District 
Democratic  Club,  Inc.,  records  the  untimely 
demise  of  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
November  22,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three;  and 
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Whereas  'the  said  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy did  faithfully  serve  our  beloved  Nation 
in  war  and  in  peace,  and  who  by  his  heroic 
action  in  the  time  of  war  saved  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  co\mtr3rmen,  and  in  the  time  of 
peace  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
Country;  and 

Whereas  by  his  political  activities  he  be- 
came the  letuler  of  our  Democratic  Party,  and 
as  a  legislator  and  as  President  of  this  great 
Republic,  had  sponsored  many  important 
pieces  of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation  and  for  mankind  in  general;  and 

Whereas  in  his  passing  this  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  beloved  and  respected  citi- 
zens, and  we  the  individual  citizens  have 
lost  a  true  and  trusted  friend:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Second  District  Democratic 
Club,  Inc.,  on  this  16th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1963,  That  this  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of 
this  club  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  a  oopy  of  this  resolution  to  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  the  widow  of  our  late 
beloved  President. 

As  witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  club 
this  16th  day  of  December  1963. 

Charles  C.  Glos, 

President. 


New  Manpower  Act  Is  Good  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald,  In  Its  December  24,  1963,  edition 
carried  an  editorial  headlined  "New 
Manpower  Act  Is  Good  Busness,"  which 
I  believe  many  Members  of  Congress  will 
find  interesting. 

I  might  point  out;  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Times  Herald  has  a  reputation  as  a 
newspaper  with  a  vigorous  editorial  pol- 
icy. It  is  a  paper  which  does  not  mince 
words,  but  emphatically  says  what  it 
thinks. 

Although  I  frequently  disagree  with 
the  newspaper's  editorial  point  of  view, 
I  have  always  admired  the  forcefulness 
with  which  it  spoke — even  though  it 
has  on  occasion  caused  me  some  discom- 
fort. The  Times  Herald  and  I  usually 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political 
fence,  but  this  time  we  couldn't  agree 
more. 

The  editorial,  I  think,  accurately  sum- 
marizes the  feelings  of  most  Members 
of  Congress — Republicans  and  Deiao- 
crats  alike — about  the  MDTA  program 
which  was  recently  expanded  and  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  needed  amendments  to  the  act 
of  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  I  include  the  Times  Herald  edi- 
torial, "New  Manpower  Act  Is  (jfood  Busi- 
ness," in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

New  Manpower  Act  Is  Good  Business 

The  Manpower  Training  Act,  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  last  week,  sounds  like 
workable   and  worthwhile  legislation. 

It  extends  both  the  time  and  scope  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.  It  includes  changes  which  place 
special  emphasis  on  training  and  placing 
Jobless  youths,  but  it  also  covers  older  per- 
sons who  are  too  little  educated  to  find  Jobs. 


It  will  also  help  people  move  to  new  loca- 
tions when  th^  have  a  promise  of  f\ill-tlme 
work  but  no  way  to  get  to  it. 

America  will  doubtless  always  have  a  hard 
core  of  unemployables,  those  who  ean't  work, 
and  those  who  won't.  These  will  make  up  a 
perennial  welfare  load.  But  there  are  many 
others  who  could  and  would  work  if  they 
knew  how  and  had  a  chance. 

Untrained  youths  are  on  their  way  into 
lifelong  welfare  status  as  the  Nation  becomes 
more  mechanized,  specialized,  and  auto- 
mated. Many  of  them  could  become  con- 
tributing members  of  the  community  if 
taught  a  marketable  skill. 

It  is  good  business  for  the  Nation  to  pro- 
mote this  skill  as  an  alternative  to  a  life- 
time of  welfare  checks. 

Many  older  workers  have  been  let  out  when 
their  particular  skills  were  no  longer  in 
demand.  They  can  be  retrained  for  new 
Jobs,  and  at  smaU  expense  compared  to  the 
alternative. 

Some  Off  the  unemployed,  including  al- 
most every  age  bracket,  need  a  basic  educa- 
tion before  they  can  be  trained.  We  de- 
mand that  children  attend  school,  why 
shoxild  we  deny  the  benefits  of  at  least  mini- 
mum learning  to  older  people?        ^ 

The  Port  Huron  Area  School  District  and 
the  local  office  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  operated  a  pilot  i>ro- 
gram  here  in  1962  to  train  men  for  possible 
employment  by  the  Howard  Spring  Co. 

There  were  8  units  of  about  25  msn 
each.  They  were  taught  in  classrooms  and 
shops  a  new  skill  which  the  company  needed. 

Results  were  termed  eiteellent,  with  the 
Joint  benefit  of  many  men  employed,  and  a 
pool  of  skilled  workers  available  for  a  poten- 
tial employer. 

A  new  program,  to  which  younger  pe<^le 
would  also  be  admitted,  is  in  the  pifinnlng 
stage.    It  will  accent  other  skills. 

But  even  h«re.  people  are  found  who  do 
not  qualify  for  training.  A  man  may  be  able 
to  pass  a  literacy  test,  and  still  not  be  able 
to  read  well  enough  for  technical  training. 

Some  objections  were  made  in  Congress  to 
the  new  Training  Act,  although  the  measure 
passed  without  amendment  through  both 
Houses  on  voice  vote.  One  Congressman 
called  it  a  business  of  "piling  one  program 
on  top  of  another  with  all  sorts  of  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping." 

Representative  Howard  W.  Smith,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  warned  the  House  not  to  be 
overcome  with  the  Christmas  spirit  with  un- 
necessary expansion  of  a  working  program. 

But  this  is  not  Just  Christmas  spirit.  It 
is  good  business.  If  there  is  some  overlap- 
ping, it  will  be  small  inconvenience  compared 
to  the  benefits  to  be  gained. 

Manpower  Is  an  essential  national  resource. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  part  of  it  lie  fallow 
when  it  is  possible  to  turn  It  to  productive 
effort. 
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The    46th    Anniversary    of    the     Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or   NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22.  1964,  marks  the  46th  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  Ukraine.  This  is 
an  anniversary  that  cannot  really  be 
celebrated  because  the  45  million  citizens 
in  the  Ukraine  live  today  under  the  cloak 
of  Oommuntst  tyranny.  Theirs  is  not  a 
free  and  Independent  country. 


With  the  rise  of  communism  in 
In  the  dark  days  of  1917  and  19 
Ulcraine  became  one  of  the  first 
states  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
ism  of  the  Soviets.  The  darl 
Communist  domination  has  cove: 
Ukraine  from  that  day  to  this. 

Within  the  breast  of  the  peopl^ 
Ukraine,  a  constant  yearning  f 
dom  has  burned  ever  brightly. 

As  a  r^ult,  the  Soviet  Union  h 
forced  tojtum  to  a  masquerade, 
the  Ukraine  Is  held  up  to  the  f 
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The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wart  leader 
Becomes  a  Tmtfa  Squad  Checkfif  Up 
OB  the  Chamber  of  Cmu 
Ed  Nelan,  Who  Recently 
Veterans  in  the  Back  ia  a  National 
Mafa^c  Article 


EXl 


ISION  OF 


or 


HpN.  WRIGHT  PAT! 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAlivES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.     PATMAN.     Mr.     Speake 
Neilan.   the   "Scrooge"   of  W 
who  presently  heads  the'  U.S. 
of    Com^ierce,    and    who    stabl 
America^  veterans  in  the  back 
cent  national  magazine  article, 
subject  of   some    remarks  of 
Monday.iJanuary  27.    Since  1 
has   comW   to    my    attention    a 
stream    01    statements    by    res; 
people,  each  one  giving  a  lie 
untruth  or  cluster  of  untruths 
wholly  irre  sponsible  banker  and 
of  comme/ce  leader  from  Wllm 


Del. 


Perharw 


ch 


e  on 
there 
teady 
>nsible 
some 
T  the 
ber 
gton. 


the  chamber  should 


point 

a  truth  sckiad  to  follow  Neilan  ciroimd 
the  countfy  to   correct   the  dowfiright 
that  he  has  been  spreading 
e  goes.  \ 

e  he  is  doing  the  great!  busi- 
tion  he  heads  anl^  the 
rofession  generally  no  good, 
tion  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commercd  the  American  people  can  rely 
upon  sucl^  worthy  citizens  as  Joseph  J. 
commander  in  chief  j^f  the 
Veterans  bf  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
States,  tofcorrect  some  of  the  e 
n  Neilan  is  disse 
teful  to  National  Coi 
for  keeping  the 
The  following  statement  was 
by  the  Atterbury  Post  No.  26, 
Veterans]  of  Foreign  Wars,  Wilm|ngton, 
Del.,  on  Jfianuary  23,  1964: 


falsehoods 
wherever 
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Rkicakks  bt  Co>^Ain«  in  Ctnsr  Joszph  J. 
Ilombasbo 

headline-hunting  Indi- 

wlll  make  hta  mark  upon 

•Itaeklng  thia  Natlona'  vet- 

[nTarlably  tha  attacker  will 

good  war  record  and  a  good 
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by  any  statement  of  fact. 
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In  recent  week  > 
such  attack. 
Edwin  P.  NeUan. 
ber  of  Commerce 
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tutlng  fiction 
entitled  to.  but 
perform  a  great 
veterans  and  to 
With  the  help 
rector  of 
of  our  Wi 
Administrator  a 
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Congressmen 
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ties." 
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smnably, 
author  does 
written. 

It  Is  true,  as 
seeking  hosptta 
nected  allmenta 
they  are  unable 
an  lota  of 
from  this  truth 
Jury    becomes 
unique  reaaonln^, 
merit  that 
to  tell  the  truth, 
or  "bankers  are 
Its.   so 

Having    deeli 
shred   of   proof 
that  "cheaters 
the  "law  U  bad|y 
seems  to  say 
"86   percent  ci 
service  dlaablUtl^ 

But  in  fact, 
leading.     Badi 
census    of 
latest  head 
patients  shows 
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for 
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dlctably.  the  attacker.  Mr. 
prealdeot  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
Is  a  banker.    Predictably, 
approach  by  substl- 
fact.     His  oplnl(»is  he  Is 
to  distort  the  facts  Is  to 
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nu  Nation  as  a  whole, 
of  Norman  Jones,  our  di- 
,;  Cooper  Holt,  director 
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Veterans'  Affairs,  we  have 
the  facta  that  refute  the 
take  a  loak  at  some  of  the 
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tha  veterans'  program  will 
no   mistake,    this    un- 
a^sltnigtit  eaa  cause  damage 
Is  set  straight.   Fortunately. 
icnt  and  ttie  unsupport- 
be  answered  factually. 
1  ha  article  says:  "lioose  Ian- 
la  the  legMatlon  that  does 
trealBUBnt  for  a  non-serv- 
at  veterans'  hospitals, 
taoat  swear  that  he  can't 
lo  perjury  becomes  routine, 
law  la  badly  written.  che«tt- 
p^oaecuted.    Hence  88  percent 
have  nonservioe  dlsabili- 


tre 
at  mant 


law  is  clear,  and  no 

of  the  statute  could  have 

as  to  its  meaning.    Pre- 

.  any  law  with  which  the 

ha^^ien  to  agree  is  badly 


t|ie  author  says,  that  veterans 
care   for   non-service  con- 
must  state  under  oath  that 
to  pay.    Unfettered  by  even 
proof,  the  author  hops 
to  his  conclusion — "So  per- 
routlne."     Using    the    same 
It  could  be  said  with  equal 
esses   In   oourt   are   sworn 
so  perj\iry  becomes  routine, " 
sworn  to  safeguard  depos- 

beoomes  routine." 

ed — without     offering     one 

-that  "perjury   is   routine." 

LTe  seldom  prosecuted. "  and 

written."  Mr.  Nellan  then 

because  of  these  things 

the  VA  patients  have  non- 


e  "en 


this  lone  statistic  is  mis- 
rear  VA  conducts  an  actual 
in    its    hospitals.      The 
of  more  than  100,000  VA 
1  hat  40.2  percent  had  service- 


connected  disabilities  The  overwhelnrvlng 
majority  of  the  rest  were  either  long-term 
patients  with  mental  Illness,  tuberculosis, 
or  other  chronic  disabilities,  or  they  had 
applied  for  or  are  In  receipt  of  a  veterans' 
pcn.<»ion  By  Mr.  NeUan's  own  admission  vet- 
erans receiving  pension  under  the  present 
law  must  pass  a  "strict  test  of  need   " 

The  article  fails  to  mention  that  due  In 
large  measure  to  a  comparatively  new  law 
supported  by  the  VTTW  the  VA  Is  for  the 
first  time  authorized  to  provide  prehospital 
.-ind  posthoepital  care  In  Its  outpatient  clin- 
ics for  certain  non-service-connected  pa- 
tients This  puts  VA  partially  on  the  same 
footing  a.«  a  private  hospital  where  the  pa- 
tient can  be  examined,  given  laboratory  tests, 
and  diagnosed  all  before  entering  a  hospital, 
and  can  have  foUowup  examinations  in  his 
doctor  s  office  or  at  home  instead  of  in  the 
hospital  after  his  discharge. 

Due  to  this  new  law  and  Improved  treat- 
ment methods,  the  VA  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  treated  71,000  more  patients  than  it  did 
in  1960  with  essentially  the  same  facilities, 
and  the  improved  turnover  Is  continuing,  for 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
10,000  more  patients  were  treated  than  were 
treated  in  the  comparable  period  of  last  year. 
■  In  claiming  the  alleged  existence  of  "more 
empty  beds  than  patients  in  VA  hospitals" 
and  attributing  it  in  p«u-t  to  an  allegaUon 
that  "most  of  the  patients  are  ambulatory," 
the  article  Is  shamefully  wrong 

VA  hospitals  have  a  high  rate  of  occupancy 
of  about  91  percent;  anything  higher  would, 
by  accepted  medical  standards,  Indicate 
overcrowding  Indeed,  we  have  at  the  mo- 
ment a  list  of  more  than  16.000  eligible  vet- 
erans waiting  for  an  available  bed. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  many  VA  pa- 
tients are  ambulatory.  This  should  merit 
praise  rather  than  criticism.  In  the  modern 
practice  of  medicine,  early  ambulation  Is  en- 
couraged tor  medical  and  surgical  patients. 
The  VA  also  has  more  than  60.000  peyohlatric 
patients  in  its  hospitals.  Would  the  author 
have  up  strap  these  mental  patients  to  their 
beds  to  keep  them  from  walking  around? 

The  author  Is  again  instilting  to  veter- 
ans. ADA  to  VA  medical  ^affs,  and  Is  Just  as 
consistently  inaoctirate  as  ever.  In  his  charge 
that  VA  hospitals  openly  harbor  malingerers 
who  come  in  "to  rest  up,  dry  out.  or  merely 
find  company  "  Does  the  fact  that  out  of 
962,000  applicants  for  admission  to  VA  hos- 
pitals in  1  year,  one-third,  or  328.000.  were 
rejected,  sound  like  a  policy  of  encouraging 
"malingerers"? 

He  smears  as  "malingerers"  a  patient  pop- 
ulation, which  on  any  one  day  Includes  many 
thousands  of  mentally  ill  veterans,  and  other 
thousands  with  tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  the  gamut  of  general  medical 
and  stirglcal  disorders,  and  In  which  about 
1  out  of  3  Is  In  the  'geriatric  group."  age  65 
or  older. 

Leaving  the  field  of  medicine,  the  article 
ttu-ns  Its  attention  to  pensions  and  compen- 
sation, and  mentions  a  "damaging"  claims 
review  that  'restilted  In  cutting  off  of  83.695 
payments  ■■ 

Here  are  the  omitted,  but  pertinent,  facts 
about  this  study  made  by  VA. 

The  purpose  was  to  doublecheck  the  ac- 
curacy of  awards  made  during  the  floodtide 
of  the  greatest  demobilization  in  American 
history  when  World  War  n  servicemen  were 
being  discharged  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a 
month.  At  the  time  VA  was  receiving  nearly 
a  quarter-million  claims  each  month,  and 
tnrlng  to  recruit  and  train  thousands  of  new 
employees  to  handle  the  rtish  of  applica- 
tions. 

The  review,  begun  in  1954  and  completed 
for  the  most  part  in  1962,  covered  1,604,926 
cases. 

Of  this  total,  adjustment  was  needed  in 
less  than  10  percent,  or  106J)38  cases.  In 
16,803  cases,  increases  wers  granted  because 
the  disability  had  worsened.    In  00.428  cases. 


decreases  were  made  because  the  disability 
had  Improved. 

And  there  were  83,665  terminations  of  pay- 
ment— 55.349  because  the  disability  had  im- 
proved to  a  degree  where  payments  were  no 
longer  Indicated,  and  28346  Ijecause  of  er- 
ror— or  only  1.7  percent  of  the  total  cases 
under  scrutiny. 

And  now  let's  look  at  costs.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  current  costs  of  veterans'  benefits 
reveals  that,  contrary  to  its  detractors,  the 
program,  in  proporatlon  to  the  number  of 
veterans  and  the  national  income,  is  costing 
much  less  today  than  in  the  past.  For  ex- 
ample. It  took  a  much  larger  slice,  percentage 
wise,  of  the  national  Income  in  the  1890's  te 
pay  the  cost  of  these  fundamental  veterans' 
benefits  compared  to  their  cost  today,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of 
veterans  In  those  earlier  years  was  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  population  while  vet- 
erans today  account  for  approximately  12 
percent 

The  facts  are  that  the  cost  of  the  veterans' 
benefits  program  is  now  much  less  than  dur- 
ing several  periods  in  the  past  despite  the 
fact  that  the  niunber  of  veterans  in  civilian 
life  after  the  Korean  conflict  then  exceeded 
and  still  exceeds  the  number  during  any 
other  period  in  American  history. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  VA  direct 
loan  program  has  made  a  profit  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Increased  Federal 
Income  taxes  paid  by  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived VA  education  and  training  benefits 
win  eventually  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  this 
program 

The  statement  In  the  article  that  "as  a 
group,  however,  veterans  have  no  Ood-glven 
right  to  special  consideration"  is  Intriguing 
The  VFW  has  never  proclaimed  any  special 
right  or  consideration  of  veterans  emanating 
from  the  Almighty.  This  could  be  correctly 
stated  with  reference  to  special  consideration 
accorded  many  other  groups.  These  groups 
Include  the  very  b«mk  of  which  Mr.  Nellan 
Is  president.  On  January  13,  Congressman 
Wrioht  Patman  stated  that  Mr.  Nellan 's 
bank  was  at  that  time  listed  with  $8,137,873 
In  Oovernment  funds  which  it  was  free  to 
loan  out  at  the  going  rate  of  interest  but 
on  which  it  paid  the  Government  no  interest. 
So  here  we  see  the  man  who  would  deny  our 
Nation's  veterans  hospitalization  and  pen- 
sions is  one  of  those  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  line  for  his  own  form  of  Government 
subsidy.  But.  of  ootirse.  that  is  different 
because  the  shoe  is  on  his  foot. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  It  is  my 
opinion  that  veterans  do  rate  special  consid- 
eration and  this  is  exactly  the  way  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  thought  and  it  is  also  the 
way  that  Pericles  thought  as  long  ago  as  430 
B.C.  Each  and  every  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  same  special  consideration.  The 
Veterans  of  Fc»-elgn  Wars  shall  continue  to 
expose  the  phonies  who  would  deny  us  such 
consideration. 


William  C.  Foster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  many  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  take  a  dim  view  of  many  of 
the  schemes  it  has  espoused  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  elsewhere.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Ihave  legislation  pending  which 
would  reshaF>e  that  Agency  to  a  con- 
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siderable  degree.  Nonetheless,  In  the 
Agency's  Administrator,  Mr.  William  C. 
Foster,  I  have  found  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  personal  respect, 
despite  these  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  course,  direction  and  organiza- 
tion of  his  Agency. 

The  following  article  by  Robert  H. 
Elstabrook,  appearing  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  contains  interesting 
biographical  data  and  opinions  regard- 
ing Mr.  Foster: 

Foster's   Patdence   Frrs   Arms   Talks 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

Genxva. — The  soft-spoken,  unassiuning 
man  who  heads  the  American  delegation  to 
the  disarmament  conference  here  has  what 
colleagues  describe  as  a  consuming  interest 
in  a  war  against  war.  But  William  C.  Poster 
is  no  tmrealistic  visionary  approaching  an 
\inattainable  ideal.  Pew  Americans  have  so 
detailed  a  background  in  the  requirements 
of  defense  and  national  security  combined 
with  the  patience  required  to  make  even 
small  mutual  gains  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Foster,  who  at  a  handsome  66  looks  fully 
10  years  younger,  has  an  unusual  career 
behind  him.  During  World  War  I  he  was 
an  Army  pilot.  Between  the  wars  he  was  in 
the  pressed  steel  btisiness.  As  an  interna- 
tionally minded  Republican  he  came  to 
Washington  during  Wca-ld  War  II  to  assist 
the  War  Department  In  procurement. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
Truman  administration  Foster  recruited 
such  eminent  men  as  David  K.  E.  Bruce  back 
into  the  public  service.  He  was  deputy  to 
Paul  Hoffman  in  the  Marshall  plan  and  then 
himself  became  Director  of  the  BconOTnlc 
Cooperation  Administration.  During  the 
Korean  war  he  was  back  In  the  Pentagon 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  under  an- 
other Republican,  Robert  A.  Lovett. 

At  first  the  Eisenhower  administration 
disregarded  him,  and  Foster  went  i>ack  to 
private  Indtistry.  But  aftw"  the  first  Soviet 
sputnik  he  was  asked  to  serve  on  a  panel 
evaltiatlng  American  defenses.  He  became 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Galther  report  be- 
cause of  the  illness  and  death  of  the  nominal 
chairman.  Later  he  was  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  at  the  conference  on 
safeguards  against  surprise  attack.  Neither 
service  brought  him  much  thanks. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  asked  Foster 
to  become  Director  of  the  reconstituted 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He 
attended  the  protracted  beginning  of  the 
present  disarmament  conference  in  March 
1962.  Thus  in  addition  to  his  technical 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  considerable  ex- 
perience in  diplomatic  confrontation  with 
the  Russians. 

E>espite  his  service  to  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  his  personal  admiration  for  the 
way  in  which  President  Johnson  has  taken 
over  executive  leadership,  Poster  remains  by 
preference  a  Republican.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  the  strongest  attacks  i  n  him  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  come 
from  the  far  right. 

Some  of  this  may  represent  the  lingering 
effect  of  a  coincidence  of  names.  William  Z. 
Foster  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Pao-ty  of  the  United  States.  Even 
the  French  Communist  newspaper  L'Human- 
It*  fell  into  the  trap  when  it  exulted  about 
a  prominent  Communist  being  named  to  the 
Marshall  plan.  Foster  concedes  that  al- 
though he  wished  no  evil  for  William  Z.,  the 
latter's  death  brought  him  a  certain  relief. 

But  there  is  a  pattern  In  the  attacks,  many 
of  which  unhappily  come  from  Texas.  Per- 
sons of  extreme  rightwing  views  tend  to  re- 
gard any  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  tantamount  to  treason  and  to  indicate 
that  in  even  discussing  arms  control  Foster 
is  likely  to  g\ve  away  the  crown  Jewels. 
Nevertheless,    polls    conducted    dxu-ing    the 


Kennedy  administration  showed  that  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  enjoys  overwhelming 
popular  approval. 

Foster  takes  it  philosophically,  concluding 
merely  that  he  Is  here  to  do  a  Job  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  Is  mildly  encouraged 
by  the  initial  absence  of  polemics  in  the 
presentation  by  his  Soviet  counterpart. 
Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  whom  he  finds  at 
times  personally  agreeable.  He  thinks  It  in- 
teresting that  the  Soviet  Union  has  restored 
the  question  of  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  oljserver 
posts  to  the  discussion  even  though  this  Is 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  a  denuclearized 
zone  in  West  and  East  Germany. 

He  also  sees  eventual  possibility  of  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  end  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes.  Successful  in- 
spection of  facilities  already  shut  down  might 
make  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  ac- 
cept inspection  of  a  freeze  on  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

But  as  a  superbly  rational  man  Foster  has 
no  illusions  about  arms  control  which  is  the 
necessary  prerequisite  for  any  measure  of 
suttetantive  disarmament.  He  knows  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  and  tedious  busi- 
ness— even  though  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  to  move,  as  on  the  test  ban,  agree- 
ment can  come  quickly  and  he  must  be  pre- 
pared lor  every  opportunity. 


Texan, 


Titter"  Teagne,  a  Key  Man  in 
Space  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  that  the  Waco,  Tex., 
Tribune-Herald  of  January  18. 1964.  car- 
ried in  connection  with  my  good  friend, 
Oltn  "Tiger"  Tkague. 

I  believe  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald  is 
to  be  commended  in  Its  effort  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  problems  facing  the 
space  and  defense  programs  and  how 
one  Member  of  Congress  has  met  these 
problems  head-on.  The  article  speaks 
for  itself: 

Texak,  "TiOEa"  Teaotje,  a  Key  Man  in  Space 
Programs 

One  of  the  problems  connected  with  space 
and  defense  programs  is  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge by  many  Congressmen  of  the  varied 
complexitiee  of  the  subjects,  which  need  the 
best  information  attainable  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  legislative  field. 

Many  Congressmen  seem,  with  every  good 
Intent  on  their  part,  to  have  cut  themselves 
off  from  accepting  the  experts  that  appear 
before  them  in  hearings  ap]>arently  believing 
they  have  dark  or  dubious  motives  for  their 
position,  among  which  is  the  advancement 
of  their  power  and  access  to  the  Treasury. 

Britain  ran  into  the  same  problem  some 
time  ago.  Parliament  was  accused  of  not 
knowing  what  it  was  doing  in  various  im- 
portant fields  having  to  do  with  a  wisely 
enunciated  policy  because  it  had  no  one  in 
the  membership  who  could  qualify  as  an 
expert,  and  the  suspicicMi  was  that  even  If 
he  did  qualify,  his  viewpoint  would  not  be 
accepted.  Thus  such  an  anomaly  as  a  huge 
appropriation  for  railroad  iihprovement  was 
made  at  the  very  same  time  a  decision  had 
been  taken  to  retrench  and  reduce  unneed- 
ed  services. 
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Proposal  has  been  made  that  cbngres- 
slonal  committees  set  up  their  ownj  teams 
of  scientific  experts  who  could  give  explana- 
tions to  some  of  the  baffling  semantics  that 
emerge  from  the  mouths  of  scienti 
fectly  familiar  with  the  subject, 
able  to  get  their  messages  across, 
would  take  away  experts  from  poet 
they  are  vitally  needed. 

Now  an  attempted  solution  is  in  sight 
with  the  signing  of  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Scientists  to  hep  Con- 
gress comprehend  the  scientific  and 
cal  problems  with  which  they  are 
Tills  may  work  out  to  advantage, 
too,  win  fail,  if  a  sufficient  number 
gress  refuse  to  accept  this  advice 
planation .  because  of  a  belief  that j  scien- 
tists are  cbncemed  mainly  with  perpetuating 
their  functions  on  Federal  space  and  lechno- 
logtcal  subjects. 

One  of  the  Congressmen  who  does  under- 
stand realities  and  opportunities  in  the  space 
program  la  Representative  Olin  "ntABUE.  of 
the  Sixthlrexas  District.  "Tiger"  TtAOXTE's 
contributions  of  brains  and  couragelin  the 
work  of  tiie  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Commltte  are  major  ones.  Long  khe  ef- 
ficient and  hximane  watchdog  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committae,  Rep- 
resentative Teagtte  now  carries  a  a  |  double 
responsibility  and  carries  it  well.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  pride  among  the  voters  of 
the  central  Texas  district  he  reiM-ese^ts  that 
their  C<Migressman  has  risen  to  sudh  high 


stature  in  the  vital  business  of  the 
most  powerful  nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARI 
or 

HON.  GRMUM  PURCEllL 

or   TKXAS  i 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA"]  IVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary 21  a  group  of  representativ<^  fnxn 
almost  all  the  major  farm  o: 
in  the  Nation  met  to  discuss  the 
new  wheat  legislation.    They  vol 
lowing  their  meeting,  unanimoi 
ment  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
wheat  legislation  at  this  time. 

These  farmer  representatives 
agreed  that  the  best  approach 
wheat  program  is  the  voluntary 
cate  tjrpe  of  program.  This  Is  ttie  same 
view  shared  by  those  of  us  In  tljie  Con- 
gress who  are  working  now  for  prompt 
enactment  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

A  bill  which  I  introduced  on  January 
28 — H.R.  9780 — would  provide  thei  type  of 
program  these  groups  say  is  neediid  now. 
This  bill  has  been  reported  by  thej  Wheat 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Couimittee 
on  Agriculture.  I  am  hopeful  tiiat  the 
full  committee  will  report  the  bill  within 
a  very  few  days,  and  that  the  Hi 
take  prompt  action  in  this  vital 

Followmig  are  a  letter  of  tra: 
from  the  National  Grange,  and  a 
the  statement  issued  by  the  farm 
zations  wquch  met  on  January  21 
National  Grang: 
Washington,  DC,  JantMry  27.\1964. 
To  All  MeiTibers  of  House  Agriculturt  Com' 

mittee    am    Senate   Committee   ot^    Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Motional 
Grange  today  gave  emphatic  approval  to  the 
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Pailxire  to  enact  legislation  will  seriously 
Je<^>ardize  our  whole  international  effort  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Increasing  economic 
oooperatlOB  between  the  non-Communist 
segments  of  the  world;  diminish  our  at- 
tempts to  further  expand  market  potential 
for  U.S.  agriculture,  and  indeed,  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  reasonable  U.S.  success  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  in  tbe  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade,  and  will  substan- 
tially lessen  the  prospect  of  stabilizing  our 
own  American  market  for  agricultural 
markets  In  general,  Including  meat  products. 

The  urgency  seems  bo  complete  and  uni- 
versal that  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
there  Is  Juiy  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
necessity  of  legislation,  even  though  we  con- 
cede that  there  are  several  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  combination 
of  legislative  provisions.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  compelling  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  the  traditional  American  concept  of 
arriving  at  legislative  decision  through  full 
discussion  and  reasonable  concession  and 
compromise  on  pc^nts  of  difference  has  dic- 
tated this  renewed  Joint  eff^t  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  here  today  to  underscore  the 
compulsion  ef  effective  action;  to  present  to 
this  committee  our  wide  areas  of  agreement 
on  purposes  and  objectives;  to  give  you  anew 
our  collective,  though  somewhat  different. 
opinions,  as  to  the  beet  ways  of  obtaining 
those  objectives  and  finally,  to  assure  this 
conunlttee  of  the  Congress  of  our  abiding 
faith  la  the  American  system,  to  the  effect 
that  we  will,  In  all  probability,  give  support 
■to  the  collective  Judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  t*  the  ways  in  which  these  objectives 
should  be  approached.  In  legislation  early  in 
this  sesslea,  reserving,  as  we  feel  that  Ameri- 
cans BOt  only  have  the  right  to  do.  but  have 
the  reqsensiblllty  to  do,  a  subsequent  right, 
then,  to  seek  further  Improvement  and  any 
correction  that  niay  be  necessary,  at  a  later 
date. 

Let  us,  therefore,  make  further  lelgslatlve 
progress  now.  and  dedicate  ourselves,  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  continuing 
efforts  In  the  future. 


Hot  Money  Hideaway  Boominf 

EXTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  published  In  the  weekly 
newspaper,  Labor,  on  February  1  Indi- 
cates another  loophole  by  which  those 
Individuals  who  have  accumulated 
wealth  by  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
laortunities  offered  in  our  free  economy 
now  seek  to  avoid  their  fair  burden  of 
maintaining  that  economy.  This  poses  a 
legal  and  an  ethical  problem  for  which 
I  hope  we  can  find  at  least  a  legal  solu- 
tion: 
Lures  the  Cash  of  Tax  Evaders  and  Undhi- 

WORU) 

Labor  has  frequently  reported  on  various 
foreign  havens  Including  the  British  Ba- 
hama Islands,  In  which  rich  men  hide  huge 
funds  to  avoid  U.S.  and  other  taxes.  New 
details  on  the  fastest  growing  tax  refuge, 
that  of  the  Bahamas,  have  Just  been  pub- 
lished in  the  IClaral  (Fla.)  Herald  In  an  arti- 
cle written  frcni  Nassau,  the  capital  city. 

The  article  says  "Nassau  has  suddeiUy  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  most  important  re- 


positories for  hot  money — cash  stashed  for 
concealment  from  tax  collectors.  Over  the 
past  14  months,  bank  deposits  in  Nassau 
have  nearly  tripled. 

"Today,  as  trouble  flares  around  the  world. 
Nassau  Is  receiving  bcUes  of  bank  notes  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,"  the  article  adds. 
It  names  some  erf  the  countries  from  which 
it  comes,  and  then  declares:  "Now  there's 
trouble  in  Panama,  long  one  of  the  world's 
tax  havens,  and  Nassau  t>ankers  predict  that 
substantial  capital  from  Panama  will  be 
sent  here. " 

UNDERWOBLS    MONET 

"There's  mounting  evidence,"  the  article 
continues,  "that  substantial  hot  cash  from 
the  United  States  is  flowing  into  the  vaults 
here.  too.  It  Is  known  that  numerous  bank 
accounts  In  the  Bahamas  have  been  set  up 
by  tax-shy  members  of  the  U.S.  under- 
world." 

The  article  points  out  that  "almost  any- 
one can  open  a  bank  in  the  Bahamas,"  and 
scores  of  banks  there  are  simply  "tax  screens" 
which  "perform  no  real  bank  operations." 
Moreover,  because  of  the  vast  amounts  of 
tax-dodging  money  flowing  into  Nassau, 
many  big  United  States  and  Canadian  banks 
have  established  branches  in  the  Bahamas. 

AIDED  BT  IT.S.  LOOPHOLX 

The  ax  tide  explains  that  there  are  two 
main  reasons  why  the  Nassau  tax  haven 
Is  flourishing.  First,  there  axe  no  income 
taxes  In  the  Bahamas.  Second,  because  of 
a  loophole  in  the  U.S.  tax  laws,  "banks 
owned  by  U.S.  persons  operating  abroad  may 
accumulate  capital  without  paying  a  penny 
to  the  U.8.  Treasury  until  a  profit  or  a  liqui- 
dation Is  declared. 

"Nothing  in  the  UJB.  tax  law  says  these 
tax-allergic  banks  must  declare  a  profit,  and 
naturally  they  hardly  ever  do.  And  if  one 
of  them  ever  liquidates  at  a  profit — ^whlch 
is  unlikely  since  Uncle  Sam  has  no  JurLs- 
dlction  over  their  books — the  profit  would 
go  bock  to  the  United  States  at  the  pref- 
erential 25-percent  capital  gains  tax  rate." 


Acceptance  ot  U.N.  Medals  by  the 
Military 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALCrOXKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  make  brief  remarks  concerning  a 
House  Joint  resolution  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Urr] .  It  provides  that  the  military 
conform  to  the  US.  Constitution  which 
requires  that  military  personnel  have 
congressional  consent  before  accepting 
medals  from  the  United  Nations.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  by  Executive  order,  has 
reversed  the  traditional  constitutional 
review  of  foreign  military  honors.  This 
is  another  step  away  from  preserving  the 
Identity  and  national  pride  of  our  U.Si 
forces.  It  is  simply  deemphasizlng  pa- 
triotism in  exchange  for  some  vague 
honor  conferred  by  a  world  group. 

The  Constitution  says: 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States:  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  ofBce,  or  title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  President's  recent 
Executiye  order  Is  unlawful,  and  the 
Congress  must  protect  Its  rights  In  this 
matter. 


Presidents  Do   Not   Underestimate  Miss 
Margaret  Hickey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icissouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
women's  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat,  Jane  Clark,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  about  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hickey,  who  has  recently  been  aj?- 
polnted  by  President  Johnson  as  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  This  is  the  or- 
ganization of  private  citizens  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  on  November  1, 
1963,  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
far-reaching  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

The  Advisory  Council  was  also  given 
the  assignment  by  President  Kennedy  of 
advising  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women,  which  is 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
consists  of  six  other  Cabinet  members 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Both  the  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  and  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee have  as  their  objective  the  greater 
utilization  of  the  brainpower  of  Amer- 
ican women  In  every  field  of  national 
endeavor. 

As  Vice  President.  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  work 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  W-men.  When  he  became 
President,  he  Immediately  initiated  a 
series  of  steps  to  Implement  the  Commis- 
sion recommendations  in  the  field  of 
Government  employment.  As  a  further 
mark  of  his  genvdne  Interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  he  selected 
Miss  Hickey,  who  had  headed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Employment  of  the 
Commission,  as  the  Council's  first  Chair- 
man. 

PUBLIC      AFFAIRS       EDITOR       OF       LADIES'       HOME 
JOURNAL 

Miss  Hickey,  who  founded  Miss 
Hickey's  School  for  Secretaries  in  St. 
Louis  in  1933,  and  who  was  honored  by 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  a 
Woman  of  Achievement  in  1956,  has  been 
public  affairs  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  since  1946.  It  was  most  appro- 
priate, therefore,  for  Globe-Democrat 
Women's  Editor  Jane  Clark  to  use  as  the 
lead  sentence  of  her  feature  article  on 
Miss  Hickey  the  famous  slogan  of  the 
Journal,  "Never  underestimate  the  power 
of  a  woman."  No  one  in  St.  Louis  under- 
estimates the  influence  and  effectiveness 
of  Miss  Margaret  Hickey  in  any  worth- 
while cause.  The  Globe-Democrat  head- 
line over  the  article  points  out  the  "Pres- 
idents Don't  Underestimate  Her"  either. 


Mr.  Speako'.  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
and  also  pride  as  a  St.  Letdsan  wlw  has 
long  admired  her.  to  sobmlt  for  prlntliig 
in  the  Appeaodix  at  the  CoaraanssxoHAL 
Reookd,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  this  ex- 
celloxt  article  by  Jane  dark  In  the  8t 
Louis  Olobe-Donocrat  of  M(Xiday,  Janu- 
ary 27,  as  follows: 

Miss   Mabgaxet   Hickkt:    Presidents   Don't 

Undkeestocatx    Hxr 

(By  Jane  Clark) 

"Never  undereetimate  the  power  of  s 
woman." 

Tills  slogan  proclaimed  far  and  wide  by  ttie 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  might  also  serve  as  ttie 
credo  of  one  at  ttiat  magazine's  editors. 

Miss  Maiigaret  Hickey,  editor  ot  tbe  Jour- 
nal's public  affairs  department  since  1946, 
founder  (1933)  and  director  ot  Miss  Hickey's 
School  for  Secretaries,  and  Olobe-Democrat 
Woman  ot  Achievement  in  1956,  has  long  in- 
sisted that  women  can  do  a  lot  more  tban 
has  been  asked  ot  tbem. 

But  one  thing  is  sure — nobody  under- 
estimates Miss  Hickey — especially  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

In  December  1961,  she  was  appointed  to 
the  31 -member  President's  Commission  on 
the  Stat\is  of  Women  by  President  Kennedy 
and  on  November  1  of  last  year  by  him  to 
serve  on  the  Commission's  successor  body, 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

PRESmENT'8  choice 

And  this  month  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
asked  the  University  City  resident  and  wife 
of  Attorney  Joseph  T.  Strublnger  to  take  the 
poet  of  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  established 
by  a  directive  of  his  predecessor. 

Seated  in  her  cozy,  feminine  office  at  the 
school,  560  North  Sklnker  Bovilevard,  Miss 
Hickey  talked  easily  and  enthusiastically  of 
her  past  duties  on  the  C<MnmlBslon  and  the 
future  challenges  with  the  Coundl. 

"The  Citizens'  CouncU."  she  explained, 
"will  be  advisory  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
This  Conunlttee  is  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  will  serve  as  Chairmsm; 
the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; the  Attorney  General;  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

TWO  THEMES 

"At  the  first  meeting  on  February  12,  we 
will  determine  the  priorities  of  concern  in 
carrying  out  reconunendatlons  made  in  the 
report  which  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  submitted  to  President  Kennedy 
on  October  11,  1963.  We  must  select  those 
that  need  immediate  attention. 

Althoiigh  she.  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, must  allow  the  16  other  members  to 
formulate  their  own  opinions.  Miss  Hickey 
has  two  main  themes  which  she  personally 
regards  as  urgent  for  improving  the  status 
of  women. 

"There  are  two  areas  of  work  I  would  like 
Council  members  to  establish  as  priorities 
of  concern,"  she  said,  having  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  subject  over  the  past 
years. 

"First  Is  the  greatest  use  of  the  brainpower 
of  American  wcMnen.  Terrifically  few  of  even 
the  most  talented  wcMnen  in  this  country 
are  exercising  their  skills  and  leadership  In 
the  community.  Nation,  and  world,  either  as 
volunteers  or  in  hl^-level  professional  posi- 
tions." 

She  pointed  out  that  while  men  are  known 
for  their  leadership  qualities  as  shown  in 
business  and  ba.  the  profeeslona,  womezi  ac- 
quire their  own  oompetenoe  througb  volitn- 
teer  work  and  through  the  management  of 
their  hotnee. 


TALKMT 


^ve  the  high  motivation, 
7llne  neeeaaary  for  high-] 
admlaUtratlve     poeto.' 
they  aremt  given  eredif 
they  bring  to  the  commij 
expert  management  of 


"Women 
and  sdf- 
polltlcal     or  I 
awiwed. 
the  leadenhli 
and  for  the] 
homes.' 

Miss  Hickef .  who  keeps  as  a  constant  i 
panion  a  oopf  ot  "Who's  Who  ot  Jane 
Women."  woiUd  like  to  see  a  talent 
made  to  searai  the  skilled  women  who 
contribute  a  treat  deal  to  American  life 

Pointing  to  the  book  she  said.  "Theijb  are 
20,000  names  n  here.  On  every  page  jo\  l  can 
find  women  y  rho  are  highly  qualified  tjp  fUl 
impc»tant  pu  illc  poets." 

"I  dont  tbl  Ik  there  U  overt  ( 
when  it  oomei  to  filling  high-level ; 
Miss    Hickey    said.     "But    many    at 
women  are  nca  known  to  (^pointing  offlij 

WOMXir  WATT 

In  addition^  she  painted  out,  womed  are 
not  subjected  to  social  preasure  to  seek  fl- 
or  fame  as  men  are. 

dlspositloci  or  from  i 
they  pick  up  moat  wdknen 
I  themselves  as  can<11rtati4»  for 
^y  wait  to  be  aaked." 

gray-haired   woman 
ready  smile  went  on  to 
"scientlflc  and  tachnoldfalcal 
leadership  Is  the  moet  important  thing  ye  as 
a  nation  had  '  o  oonsider. 

"We  canno  forget  that  we  miist  loon- 
Btantly  push  t  ack  the  frontters  of  knowl  xlge. 
Women  must  1  lave  a  role  in  this." 

But  her.stu  lies  reveal  that  there's  qtllte  a 
difference  between  what  is  and  what  aqould 
be. 


nanctal  8U< 
either  from 
attitudes  w 
will  not  advi 
poeitiocis. 

The 
the 
her  beUef 


Miss  Hickeji 


playing  a  dec!  inlng  role  in  pubUc  life. 


"In  a  study 


asserts  that  women  have 


WOMEN   SLIPPED 


been 


were 

than 

half 

high 

pay- 
here 


r  of  18  universities,"  she  tol  d  us, 
"women  repre  ent  120  percent  ot  all  faci  titles 
and  only  4  pei  cent  of  the  fuU  professon  hips. 

"In  America  67  percent  of  the  boys  que  llfled 
to  go  to  colIe(  e  elect  to  go.  Only  43  pefvent 
of  the  girls  dc ." 

Miss  Hlcke3  also  pointed  out  that  wibmen 
are  sUpplng  ii  their  listings  in  "Who's  Who." 
"In  1902,  8.5  percent  of  the  distingxjished 
people  Usted  were  women.  In  1958  ojjily  4 
percent  were  iromen." 

The  secon( .   area   for   deliberation 
Miss  Hickey  1  opes  the  new  CouncU  wi 
slder  Is  "the  ^eat  necessity  for  us  to  | 
In  behalf  of    he  woman  who  suffers  fr 
tragic  Inferlo  Ity  of  status."  I 

She  went  o  i  to  say  that  in  1960  there 
4  million  ad  lit  women  who  had  less 
6  years  of  scaooling  and  that  less  thar 
the  women  ajS  years  old  and  over  are 
school  graduates. 

"These  woiien  must  take  the  lowest 
ing    Jobs,"    site   said.     "They   compete 
with  men  fo:    the  unskilled  work  wh^h  is 
becoming  sea:  cer. 

"And  2  mil  ion  of  these  women  are 
nonwhlte  ml:  lorlty  group  so  that  thel^  are 
doubly  dlscrli  tilnated  against." 

As  Miss  Hi  (key  put  it,  "The  women 
live  on  Poven  y  Street  are  wonderful  women. 
They  are  wor  ting  long  hours  trjrlng  to  earn 
a  living. 

"But  they  need  vocational  training  and 
literacy  traln^g.  They  need  home  de 
stration  projects  and  4-H  programs  forjl 
dren  which  (ould  be  Just  as  successfiil  in 
the  cities  as  1bey  have  been  In  rural  areas." 

Though  thd  Citizens  Advisory  Counall  on 
the    Status    (|f    Wocnen    has    no    reguj 
powers.    Miss    Hickey    (M-ef ers    it    that  i 
"From   my   IcDg  experience   in   work 
committees,  1  have  found  that  in  our  ||  form 
of  govemmeilt  a  penuaslvs  commlttef  can 
be  very  Inspi  ing  and  effective." 

"Our  real  |  oal  is  to  change  attitudes  to- 
ward the  betierment  of  women." 
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January  SI 


flick 


EJL'l'EWBlO  y  OF  RBCARKS 


HON.  DAIHEL  J.  FLOOD 


nf  THSHOOBB  (W 


Friday.  J  tnttarw  il.  1964 


Mr.  FLO(X>. 
Pftnazmoiian 
1964,   Bbenl 
and  edUws  In 
ttonhave  made 
boa  High  S^iool 
traditional  dally 
over  the  United 
bolstlng  the  U.S. 
toryon  Januazy 
Canal  Zone 


)tT.  Speaker, 


VB 


of  hotetlntthe 
as  havlnc  Btartet 
To  hei9  clear 
oono^Tiiona 
Inaoenrata 
the  preaa  of  oar 
future  historians 
tn  Panamanian 
news  stories 
of  the  u;3.  fla; 
School: 

[Prom  the  P&zuunk 
Tuwday, 

STxn>Kir>8  Dbtt  C 
ixGiAif  s  Hoisr  X^ 
ScKoa.  Stajt 


since  the 

ootbreak   on   January    9, 

pa  >l!elats,  oommentators. 

VI  rlous  parts  of  the  Na- 

1  Ubsral  attacks  on  Bal- 

(todents  who,  f  oUowins 

practloe  at  schools  all 

States,  Insisted  upon 

flas  on  American  terrl- 

T.  1964.  in  front  of  this 

In  aoaae  of  these 

the  patriotic  acti<xi 

flac  Is  being  credited 

odtteeak. 

away  widespread  mls- 

by  inadequate  and 

ot  the  Incident  in 

ooontry  and.to  supply 

with  facts  aa  presented 

1  lewspapers,  I  quote  two 

the  January  7  raisins 

at  the  Balboa  High 


sdiioL 


cau  ed 
repoilnc 


about 


A  group  of  &T0 
BtodMits  today 
flag  to  tlM  top 


Canal  2Sona  junior  college 

dpflantly  nm   up   the  U^S. 

tb*  flagpole  In  front  oT 


Blgli8cbO(L 


cim 


Ona  hour  later 

I.  mmntm  aod 
Dartd  A.  Spelr.  Jrj 
hvidreda  ot 

gathered  outalde 
Bat  haU  an 


hoi  IT 


reUatle 
had 
flagpitle 


Inodent 

tfeB 

atrpes 


iran  up  a 
tb*  pole  vhlla^  l 
heads  andraeltad 

Thla  might  hai 
declahm  rqportedl  r 
■•o^od  flag  to 
b«*w««n  hl^ 
dais. 

However. 
Canal  ff******'* 
naaawm  tiM 
^l«i— wii|gtiiri1 

Today's  flag 
daciaton  to  fly 
the  Stan  and 
In  the  Canal  Zoni 

It  has  been 
been  lowering 
to  mroUi 
stMS  to  carry  the 

The  itudenta 
ajn.    By  8:15  it 
to  be  put  back  u] 
flying  at  noon 

As  students 
for  th^r  flrst 
to  tha  President 
questing  that  thi 
front  of  (he 

ThU  la  the 
group  of  high 
The  flrst.  which 
relnatated. 
c^Bclal  and  later 
CItU  Affairs 
dent  who  drafted 


£>ir»)tor, 


ATIVBS 


American.  Panama,  RP., 
Jan.  7.  H64J     ^ 
AX  Zttmx  G«TxaNoa — Cm.- 
OiaaT'  ON  Balboa  High 


the  flag  waa  lowered  and 
AJtalra  Dlreotor  Bernard 
HIga  School  Principal 
amid  load  proteata  from 
and  adulta  who  had 
he  scfaooL 

later  the  same  group  of 

ta  half  staff  on 

I   bowed    their 

the  Ftadga  «f  Allegiance. 

gooa  on  aM  day,  but  a 

reached  to  allow  the 

fottawtng  a  meeting 

Canal  offl- 


souroea    said    Panama 
lasAded  eariy   today  to 
and  that  it  would  be 
today." 

stems  tram  the  latest 

Panama  flag  along  with 

at  several  mote  places 


^^«ii^.^  that  the  Panama  Canal 

ttie  VM.  flag  In  several 

having  to  erect  a  second  flag 

Panamanian  banner. 

rklaed  the  flmt  flag  at  7:15 

1  Lad  been  taken  down,  only 

again  and  which  was  stUl 


outside  the  high  school 

of  tbe  day.  a  petition 

of  tiM  Valted  States,  re- 

a^  be  allowed  to  fly  in 

circulated. 

petmoa  prepared  by  a 

this   week. 

ttiat  the  Sag  be 

by  a  high  school 

toy  the  sOoeof  the 

aoaonUng  to  the  stu- 

tbe  pettttoB. 


SifaOOl 


Thla  saoM  sSiiiliil  helped  in  raising  Old 
aiory  IB  tront  of  the  high  school  today.  "As 
long  aa  tha  flag  stays  down  I  won't  go  l>ack 
to  T^fc""'  and  there  are  others  who  feel  the 
same  way."  tha  stodoit  said. 

But  Spctr  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Latimer. 
dean  of.  tha  Canal  Zone  Junior  College  came 
oat  of  tha  high  school  building  at  10  ajn. 
and  took  down  the  names  of  all  the  students 
standing  outalde.  Latimer  told  tha  students 
they  had  been  warned  before  not  to  tres- 
pass on  the  high  school  grounds.  "If  you 
have  classes  then  go  to  them.  If  not  then 
get  off  the  grounds,"  Latimer  told  the  stu- 
dents. 

Several  of  the  students  claimed  they  had 
been  called  into  Spell's  office  thla  morning 
where  they  were  ooofronted  by  a  school 
Ixxurd  oOlclal  and  told  that  they  were  tres- 
passing and  placing  our  parents'  jobs  in 
jeopardy,  as  one  student  put  It. 

"It's  great.  Now  you  can't  even  raise 
your  own  flag  without  getting  into  trouble," 
a  student  said. 

"We  have  close  to  400  names  on  that  peti- 
tion but  a  lot  of  the  kids  are  scared  to  sign 
because  of  rumors  that  our  parents  will  loee 
their  Jobs,"  another  student  said. 

Yet  another  claimed  "It's  about  time  some- 
l>6dy  did  something.  We  «J1  feel  the  U.S. 
flag  should  be  up  there  not  J\ist  hanging  on 
the  wall  Inside  which  the  Panama  Canal 
uses  as  an  excuse." 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Panama 
American  the  Balboa  HelghU  Information 
Office  said  "the  flag  was  taken  down  by 
B&lboa  High  School  authorities  on  direction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  ClvU  Affairs  Bureau 
■Director  (Everson).  in  accordance  with  the 
directive  Issued  by  the  Canal  Zone  Governor 
that  no  flag  fly  officially  vmlese  the  Panama 
and  U.S.   flags  are  displayed  together." 

Word  of  the  flag  raising  spread  swlfty  In 
the  zone  and  dooens  of  adults  made  their 
way  to  the  high  school  area,  several  of  them 
encouraging  the  students  to  keep  the  flag 
flying. 

Shortly  after  It  was  learned  that  the  flag 
had  been  taken  down  by  senior  officials,  an 
adult  drove  his  car  up  to  the  waiting  stu- 
dents and  handed  one  of  tham  a  paper  sack 
containing  a  flag  he  bad  Just  brought  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Commissary. 

Several  other  motorists  stopped  their 
vehicles  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  stu- 
dents Including  a  well-known  local  union 
leader  and  an  officer  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Dozens  of  Panama  Canal  employees  at  the 
Balboa  Heights  Administration  Building  left 
their  offices  and  watohed  the  flag-raising 
proceedings  from  vantage  points  on  the  bal- 
cony. 

The  Panama  Canal  report  said  "the  stu- 
dents experienced  diflkrulty  In  flrst  raising 
the  flag  because  the  halyards  were  locked 
In  place,  and  they  always  are  whether  the 
flag  Is  on  high  or  not." 

But  soTirces  said  a  maintenance  division 
work  crew  removed  locks  barring  use  of  the 
halyards  early  this  morning  before  the  stu- 
dents arrived  to  raise  the  flag.  "The  locks 
were  the  only  legal  question  involved."  one 
source  said.  "If  the  youths  had  broken  those 
then  they  could  face  charges  of  damaging 
Government  property." 

The  locks  were  Ignored  by  the  students,  one 
of  them  clambered  up  the  pole  and  tied 
the  flag  to  the  staff.  At  one  stage  the  flag 
slipped  from  his  hands  but  It  was  caught 
before  It  hit  the  ground  and  passed  back  up 
to  him. 

A  number  of  students  said  that  school 
officials  were  displeased  over  the  flag  raising 
but  no  official  conunents  were  made. 

It  was  reported  that  a  decision  was  reached 
today  to  have  the  flagpole  removed  by  main- 
tenance dlvlai<Hi  workmen.  "They  had  bet- 
ter not  try  it  while  the  flag  is  up,"  one  stu- 
dent said.  "We  only  have  to  say  the  word 
and  there  are  over  2,000  patriotic  students 
who  will  be  here  within  10  minutes  to  halt 
any  such  action." 


(Prom  the  Star  Jk  BeraM.  Panama,  Republic 

of  Panama,  Jan.  8, 1M4I 
Canal  Zon  SrrvBKitTa  Kbbp  Vran.  at  Plag 
Pols  Arrxa  Raising  US.  Bannex 
Balboa  Hi^  School  and  Canal  Zone  Col- 
lege students  kept  a  vigil  far  into  the  night 
at  the  tilgh  school  flagpole  where  they 
raised  the  U.S.  flag  and  kept  it  there  through- 
out the  day  yesterday  in  defiance  of  of- 
ficial orders. 

The  students  planned  to  raise  the  flag 
again  today  In  front  of  the  high  school  and 
also  at  the  Canal  Zone  College,  where  a  lamp 
poet  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  pole,  reliable 
sources  reported  last  night. 

If  officials  order  the  flags  taken  down,  the 
students  plan  to  quit  classes,  it  was  reported. 
Yesterday's  Inc^ent  was  the  latest  in  the 
Lssue  of  the  joint  display  of  Panama  and 
United  States  flags  In  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
January  1963.  the  two  Governments  an- 
nounced an  agreement  under  which  the 
Panamanian  flag  will  be  flown  together  with 
the  US.  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  wherever  the 
stars  and  stripes  Ls  displayed  by  17 J3.  civilian 
authorities. 

Implementing  this  agreement.  Canal  Zone 
Governor  Robert  J.  Plemlng.  Jr.,  announced 
December  31  that  the  joint  display  of  the 
flags  would  be  conducted  at  16  sites,  ef- 
fective January  2.  One  of  the  locations, 
at  which  the  flying  of  the  U.S.  flag  was  dis- 
continued is  the  pole  on  the  front  lawn  of 
Balboa  High  School. 

Yesterday  morning,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  classes,  a  group  of  from  15  to  20  high 
school  students  succeeded  in  raising  a  small 
US.  flag  on  the  pole.  At  about  8:15  a.m.. 
the  flag  was  taken  down  by  school  officials 
at  the  direction  of  Civil  Affairs  Director 
B.  I.  Everson.  This  action,  according  to  Bal- 
boa Heights,  was  "in  accordance  with  the 
directive  Issued  by  the  Canal  2Sone  Governor 
that  no  flag  fly  officially  iinlfws  the  Panama 
and  United  States  flags  are  displayed  to- 
gether." 

About  2  hours  later,  however,  a  group  of 
Canal  Zone  College  students  raised  another 
flag  on  the  high  school  staff. 

This  time,  there  waa  no  further  Interfer- 
ence by  school  officials  and  the  flag  stayed 
up. 

At  noon,  high  school  students  brought  a 
larger  flag  with  which  they  replaced  the 
smaller  banner  that  had  been  flying  since 
nildmornlng. 

This  flag  remained  on  the  pole  until  6  p  m. 
when  the  students  lowered  It. 

Then  the  vigil  at  the  flagpole  continued 
Into  the  night  as  rimiors  circulated  that  the 
administration  was  waiting  for  dark  to  re- 
move the  staff.  But  no  such  move  developed. 
About  one  hundred  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  were  at  all  times  at  or  near 
the  flagpole.  During  the  course  of  the  day, 
scores  of  spectators — both  students  and 
adults — stood  on  Roosevelt  Avenue,  oppoalto 
the  school.  Many  of  the  adults  openly  en- 
couraged the  students  in  their  stand. 

In  addition  to  the  flag  at  the  main  pole, 
smaller  U.S.  flags  were  planted  In  the  hedges 
about  the  school  or  were  carried  by  students. 
One  small  flag  appeared  atop  one  of  the 
two  lightning  rods  on  the  school  building 
and  remained  there  throughout  the  night. 

In  the  meantime,  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  circulated 
among  students  of  the  high  school.  By 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  petition — which 
started  making  the  rounds  a  week  ago — had 
about  500  signatures.  The  petition  Is 
understood  to  request  specific  legislation  to 
keep  the  U.S.  flag  flying  In  front  of  the 
school. 

(Balboa  Heights  said  there  Is  no  change  in 
the  display  of  the  UJS.  flag  inside  the  school. 
A  U.S.  flag  Is  in  every  classroom  and  a  large 
flag  Is  on  display  in  the  Activities  Building. ) 
Last  night,  a  collection  was  taken  up 
among  students  and  adults  for  sending  a 
telegram  to  Senator  Richaxd  Russell,  Demo- 
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crat.  of  Georgia,  Informing  him  of  the  day's 
events. 

No  disciplinary  action  has  been  taken  in 
connection  with  yesterday's  flagralalng.  Bal- 
boa Heights  said.  "The  students  have  been 
orderly  and  there  have  been  no  Incidents 
whatsoever."  an  official  statement  said. 


Pvrtnsal  Was  Riffkt 


-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  KASSACHvaam 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  the  lesson 
should  be  abundantly  clear  now — after 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  Zanizbar,  and  the  many 
other  costly  examples  of  the  cold  war. 
International  communism  goes  doggedly 
on  toward  a  singlemlnded  goal,  despite 
the  occasional  smiles  and  handshakes  of 
the  Red  leaders. 

Their  open  and  repeatedly  avowed  aim 
remains  nothing  less  than  the  total  sub- 
version and  subjugation  of  the  free 
world;  the  ultimate  destructicMi  of  our 
way  of  life.  Yet,  we  seem  to  forget  this 
in  our  desire  to  live  at  peace  in  the 
world. 

Communist  tactics  are  nearly  always 
the  same.  Why  then  does  it  seem  that 
we  so  consistently  fail  to  recognize  than 
before  It  is  too  late?  Before  our  inter- 
ests and  world  position  have  been  com- 
promised? First  there  is  the  propa- 
ganda. Then  anti-American  or  anti- 
Western  demonstrations  In  the  streets. 
Terrorists  bomb  and  murder  to  breed 
confusion  and  fear,  and,  in  more  difficult 
cases,  guerrilla  bands  are  formed  and 
supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  train- 
ing, and  money  from  Moscow,  Havana, 
or  Peiping — either  directly  or  Indirectly. 
These  methods  are  alwajrs  variations  on 
the  central  thane,  the  spread  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  world. 

Portugal's  mounting  frustration  with 
our  failure  to  recognize  this  aspect  of 
the  Angola  question — ^for  a  case  In 
point — and  our  consequent  failure  to 
support  the  Portuguese  in  the  face  of 
blindly  nationalistic  Afro-Asian  at- 
tacks— always  supported  by  the  Commu- 
nist bloc — In  the  United  Nations,  can  be 
blamed  in  part,  at  least,  for  her  threats 
now  to  recognize  Red  China  in  the  wake 
of  the  French  capitulation.  Another 
reason  for  the  disenchantment  of  this 
longtime  NATO  ally,  of  course,  is  the 
complete  failure  of  her  Western  friends- 
to  effectively  protest  the  Indian  invasion 
and  conquest  erf  Goa,  Damoa,  and  Diu. 

Recent  events  in  Africa  have  drama- 
tized the  fact  that  this  developing  con- 
tinent is  a  prime  target  for  Commimlst 
liberators.  The  sham  nationalist  up- 
rising in  Angola  2^2  years  ago  and  the 
subsequent  guerrilla  activity  in  the  An- 
gola interior  has  been  a  classic.  textbo<ric 
studyv  of  Red  methods  of  propaganda, 
agitation,  and  terrorism  aimed  at  sub- 
verting a  free  people. 

It  is  a  prime  example  of  the  ugly  use 
of  ra<:ism  and  of  phony  antlcolonialism, 
a  simple  formula  that  seems  to  unfail- 
ingly stupify  Western  diplomats. 


De^^te  the  ratber  obvious  nature  of 
the  Red  ttuust  In  west  Africa,  there  has 
been  a  stiriibom  tnsiatenoe  on  the  part 
of  numy  people,  Inchidlng  an  influential 
and  otherwise  astute  segment  of  the 
Adierican  pros,  to  discount  reports  that 
the  rebellion  was  inspired  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Communist  bloc,  not  the 
people  of  AngKila. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  an  editorial  from  the  Standard- 
Times,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass..  which  de- 
tails and  examines  the  recent  admission 
by  the  insurgent  leader,  Holden  Roberto, 
that,  after  b^ng  supplied  with  Russian 
arms  through  Ghana,  he  is  now  turning 
to  Red  cnilna  for  help  in  waging  his  war 
against  the  people  and  the  lawful  Gov- 
ernment of  Angola. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  Jan.  10,  1064] 
PoBTTTGAi.  Was  Right 

Guerrilla  warfare  has  been  going  on  in 
northern  Angola  since  early  1961.  From  the 
beginning,  the  Qovemment  of  Portugal  has 
maintained  that  this  subversive  fighting  was 
not  a  genuine  nationalist  movement.  Lisbon 
has  further  stated,  In  the  United  Nations 
and  on  othu'  occasions,  that  the  Angolan 
liberation  movement  is  Conununlst  inspired, 
supported,  or  oriented. 

On  July  26,  1063,  addressing  the  XJX. 
Security  Council.  Portuguese  Foreign  Min- 
ister Alberto  Franco  Noguetia  declared,  "It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  there  is  a  vast 
network  <rf  foreign  Intereets  •  •  •  endeav- 
oring to  disturb  the  peace  In  Angola. 

"I  am  wondering  how  the  Soviet  delegate 
reconciles  his  Oovemment's  definition  of 
aggression  and  the  facts  I  have  pointed  out 
(supplying  of  Russian  arms  to  liberation 
fighters  in  Angola  via  Ohana) ." 

Although  only  stony  silence,  greeted  Dr. 
Nogueira's  charges  in  the  hallowed  halls  of 
the  UIV.  on  that  occasion,  the  best  possible 
source  now  has  come  forward  to  prove 
Nogueira  was  right:  International  commu- 
nism is  trying  to  free  Angola. 

Holden  Roberto,  chief  of  the  guerrUla 
fighters  in  Angola,  announced  in  Leopold- 
vllle  that  he  has  decided  to  accept  the  "help 
of  Ccxnmunist  China  and  other  Communist 
countries." 

Thus  It  is  now  historic  fact  that  foreign 
parties,  specifically  Communist  naUms,  have 
a  direct  hand  in  the  violence  perpetrated  in 
Angola.  It  has  been  so  charged  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence; it  Is  now  admitted  by  the  leader  of 
the  insurgente. 

This  being  the  case,  has  it  suddenly  be- 
come lawful  for  meml>ers  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  "other  Communist  countries" 
to  which  Roberto  referred,  to  supply  "arms 
and  money"  to  be  used  against  a  fellow 
member,  Portugal? 

Even  if  this  were  a  genuine  nationalist 
movement,  that  sort  of  subversion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  against  the  UJf.  Charter,  and 
to  come  under  the  hefullng  of  aggression, 
or  at  the  very  least,  Interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation. 

As  for  Communist  China,  It  was  labeled 
an  aggressor  February  1.  1061.  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  for  Its  activities  in  Korea. 
Roberto  is  sending  a  delegation  to  Peiping 
within  a  month;  he  has  acknowledged  he 
is  unable  to  wage  war  against  Portugal  with- 
out Red  China's  help.  Svirely  this  calls  for 
another  UJJ.  vote  criticizing  the  Mao  gov- 
ernment for  aggressive  acte. 

But  there  wUl  be  no  such  action  from 
tha  Ui7.,  which  operates  with  a  double 
standard  of  mOTallty.  It  is  lawful  for  some 
nations  to  send  volunteers  against  Angola, 
and   the   UJT.   remains   silent;    If   Portugal 
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ptirsued  the  same  tactic,  the  vblunteera 
would  be  called  mercenaries  jas  were 
Tahombe's  in  the  Congo)  and  thjit  would 
be  unlawful. 

In  any  event,  the  evidence  is  ik>w  over- 
whelming that  the  Angola  rebelllqn  is  Red 
oriented.  Let  there  be  no  confusipn  about 
that. 


Mrs.  Katfaerioe  £.  Faulkes  Eiq»retset 
HAr  Views  on  tlie  Canal 
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or   CALZrOSNIA 
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Mr.  U  IT.    Mr.  Speaker,  undi 
mous  c(  nsent  to  extend  my 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I| 
include}a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kat 
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presenting   her    viewi 
citizen  In  the  Canal 
other  letters  from  f; 
1  Zone  confirming  this 
as  too  long  been  withhj 
wledge  of  the  public  by 


ministration  and  the  news  mi 

Oamboa, 

January 
Hon.  James  B.  Utt, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dkas  Mk.  Utt  :  Please  give  your 
attention  to  correcting  mlslnfo; 
pearing  in  the  Congbkssionai,  R: 
in  the  UB.  newspapers  regarding 
tions  of  Americans  in  the  Canal 
here  are  more  than  a  little  dlstur] 
ing  at  the  whipping  post  for  our  f{ 
zens  and  for  otir  Government  whe: 
the  conditions  which  exist  here, 
are  being  unfavorably  exploited  to 
barrassment  onto  aU  America, 
fa\ilt  of  the  American  citizen  In 
Zone. 

1.  Panama  Canal  employees, 
employees  of  other  Government  a| 
the  Canal  Zone  are  not  tax  exemp 
UB.  Income  tax  to  the  Internatio) 
tlons  Division  of  the  Internal  Revi 
ice  in  Washington,  D.C.     We  pay 
for     an     automobile     license     p: 
States  in  the  United  Stetes  req 
tariff  for  the  privilege  of  driving, 
tain    the    roads    with    the    incomi 
We  pay  for  fishing,  boating,  mi 
ete.,  licenses.    These  ui-e  comparab 
in  the  States.     We  do  not  suppoi 
with  tlie  money;    however,  we   s 
Panama|CanaI  Company.     In  the 
come  tax,  the  tax  money  goes  into 
coffer   as]  that   of    Americans   llvi 
States.     \ 

2.  We  have  no  voting  rights,  altllxough  we 
are  subject  to  taxation.  How  can  Canal 
Zone  resi  lente  be  "politically  povo  ;rful"  as 
was  recently  written  in  the  U.S.  ne^  rspapers? 
We  have  no  Congressman,  no  Sei  lator,  no 
locally  elected  officials,  no  school  board  to  , 
direct  ouij  education;  no  say,  in  ffct,  as  to 
matters  v^hlch  vltelly  affect  our  feveryday 
lives. 

3.  We  deceive  a  25-percent  differebtlai  and 
a  tax  faotor  over  and  above  the  base  salary 
for  Jobs  jplth  the  Panama  Canal.  The  trop- 
ical dlffo-entlal  is  standard  for  certain  areas 
outside  Ibhe  continental  limits  ann  is  paid 
not  onmin  Panama.  The  tax  factor  is  sup- 
posed to  compensate  for  the  fact  the  Ameri- 
cans pay  a  22-percent  income  tax  slid  Pana- 
manians pay  a  10-peroent  tax  to  tnelr  Gov- 
ernment. I  Are  we  going  to  equalize  the  pay 
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larlea  tlun  they  •(«  tn  Panama.    Contra- 
banding la  rampaat.     Fanamanlan  edict ala 
are  g^ty  aa  wen  aa  the  eovomon  man  of 
procuring  gooda  aeroes  the  border.    Panama 
Canal  employeea  do  not  have  military  com- 
missary and  poet  exchange  prlvllegee.    Pana- 
ma Canal  eonunlasary  prlcea  are  baaed  on 
the  New  Orleans  coat  at  living.    In  Panama, 
a  can  of  Bartlett  pears  will  cost  as  much  as 
$1.35  for  a  No.  3  can.    But  who  Imposed  the 
high  Import  tax  on  foodstuffs  In  Panama? 
Certainly  not  the  United  States.     Americans 
do  not  normally  pay  tax  on  food  to  be  pre- 
pared at  home — it  Is  a  necessity  of  life.     No 
wonder  the  staple  diet  Is   rice,  beans,  and 
dried  cod.    So  long  as  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential  Panamanians  can  keep  the  common 
man  in  suffering  and  want,  they  can  blame 
the  American  "imperialist"    monster    across 
the  border.     Isn't  it  amazing  that  the  United 
States  can  "colonize"  for  60  years  and   yet 
have  no  more  success  than  it  has  in  helping 
set  up  a  democracy  rather  than  an  oligarchy 
in  this  country?     The  new  "middle  class"  is 
struggling  to  emerge  in  Panama  but  they  are 
far  outnumbered  by  those  who  are  kept  un- 
educated, unfed  (except  for  American  hand- 
outs)   and   In   misery  on    whom   the   Pana- 
manian politicians  count  for  purchased  votes 
at  election  time. 

8.  What  has  happened  in  the  Canal  Zone 
in  the  last  2  weeks?     Americans,  displaced 
persons  situated  In  an  American-controlled 
zone  of  a  foreign  country,  deprived  of  their 
rights   and   privileges   as  American   citizens, 
have  made  known  their  dislike  for  their  way 
of  life.    In  essence,  this  was  a  revolt  which 
.manifested  itself  In  the  outpouring  of  feel- 
ings over  the  forbidding  of  flying  the  VS. 
flag  over  schools  In  the  Canal  Zone  bo  that 
the  Panamanian  flag  would  not  have  to  fly 
there  also.     We  would  rather  see  the  Pana- 
manian flag  than  not  see  our  own!     Let  all 
Americans  look  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  learn  a  good  lesson  from  what  happened 
to   American   citizens  required   to   live   in  a 
socialistic  state  with  no  say  in  their  local  or 
national  goverrrnients.     We  are  governed  by 
the  man  who  reached  his  status  by  virtue 
of  a  military  assignment  in  the  U.S.   Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.     Yet  he   is  required  to 
be  a  diplomat,  a  politician,  a  labor  manager, 
a  US.   tourist  agency  director,   a   leader   of 
men  and  controller  of  civilians,  in  addition 
to  being  President  of  a  Government-owned 
corporation  which   must  be  self-supporting 
so  as  not  to  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  (except 
employees   of    the   Panama   Canal)    a    cent. 
No  one  man,  however  competent,  can  suc- 
cessfully wear  all  those  hats. 

9.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  under  congressional  act,  the 
canal  has  supported  Itself  by  sale  of  goods 
and  services  to  shipping  and  Its  employees. 
Shipping  and  employees — the  only  custom- 
ers. We  flnancially  support  the  canal  and 
pay  each  other's  salaries.  And  we  are  told 
that  if  we  don't  like  conditions  there  are 
boats  leaving  every  day.  We  are  threatened 
with  loss  of  our  jobs  and  deportation  if  we 
rebel  against  the  implementation  of  "gentle- 
men's agreements"  between  nations  and  re- 
minded that  we  have  no  rights. 

10.  If  Americans,  employees  of  the  VS. 
Government  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  have  a  vote 
and  voice  in  their  local  and  national  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  being  dictated  to  as 
employees  of  the  canal.  It  we  were  burdened 
with  some  responsibility  of  government 
ourselves;  if  we  had  some  means  of  receiv- 
ing information  other  than  from  reading 
biased  Panamanian  newspapers,  mostly 
anti-American.  America  would  have  a  more 
intelligent  group  of  people  representing  It 
in  this  country.  The  enclosed  edition  of  the 
Spillway  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind. 
I  am  confident  tliat  such  a  means  of  con- 
tacting the  employees  of  the  canal.  If  it  had 
been  undertaken  before  the  ImplementaUon 
of  the  flag-flying  agreement,  would  have 
positively  elicited  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 


can citizens  and  avoided  the  demonstrations 
which  touched  off  the  current  crises.  Our 
Governor  has  told  us  that  we  must  "see  the 
big  picture."  This  Is  the  first  Ume  anyone 
has  painted  It  for  us. 

Tee,  It  la  time  that  Congress  and  America 
looked  at  the  American  citizen  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  But  pleaae,  do  not  look  at  us  with 
contempt.  Look  at  ua  with  acme  compas- 
sion, too.  Picture  a  group  of  Americans  cut 
off  from  country,  the  marvelous  communi- 
cations and  news  media  of  the  United 
States,  devouring  stale  news  that  haa  been 
suitably  watered  down  for  our  consumption, 
and  ask  yoxirselves  how  you  could  be  any 
different  than  we  are  imder  the  clrcmn- 
Btances? 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  concern 
In  the  past  and  hope  to  be  able  to  count  on 
it  in  the  future.  Thank  you  for  reading 
this. 

Sincerely  joxm, 

Mrs.  KATHxaiNX  E.  Foulkks. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  MKw  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  reported  on  the  recent 
troublesome  affair  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  As  a  member  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee.  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  with  the  distorted  vaxl- 
ations  of  the  occurrences  during  those 
fretful  days  commencing  with  the  In- 
cident by  students  on  whose  flag  should 
fly  where. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  distortion  of  the 
course  of  events  by  Panamanian  officials, 
which  I  surmised  was  deflnltely  not  true, 
also.  I  was  chagrined  that  we  did  not 
have  better  facUltleB  for  the  reporting 
of  the  true  events  by  the  American 
press,  and  that  it  has  taken  until  this 
late  date  to  hear  what  actually  hap- 
pened. In  fact,  a  very  fine  report  has 
recently  been  received  by  residents  of 
my  district,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  GU- 
bert.  of  Linwood,  NJ..  who  were  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  Reverend 
Malnert  J.  Peterson,  his  wife,  and  fam- 
ily—relatives of  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Reverend 
Dr.  Peterson,  who  has  been  In  the  Canal 
Zone  since  1947,  is  now  dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Luke  in  Ancon.  but  had 
formerly  been  the  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  in  Ventnor  City,  N.J. 

The  safety  of  the  Peterson  family  was 
assured  in  a  letter  dated  January  13 
which  was  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, and  this  letter  Is  a  very  fine  recita- 
tion of  the  true  facts. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  realized  as  I  did  that  the  original 
reports  emanating  from  the  Republic 
of  Panama  just  did  not  ring  true  and 
saw  flt  to  run  a  complete  story  and  with 
Reverend  Dr.  Peterson's  letter  In  full. 

In  order  to  have  another  eyewitness 
report  in  the  Rkcokd  to  counteract  the 
boldfaced  lies  by  the  Panamanian  offi- 
cials in  attempting  to  give  the  world  a 
distorted  view  of  the  Incident  which 
touched  off  the  troubles  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  I  repeat  here  the  letter  in  full : 
We  are  sure  that  you  have  been  concerned 
for  o\u-  safety  here  on  the  border  between 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  because  of  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days.  Thank  God. 
we  can  say  that  we  are  all  well,  and  that  we 
have  remained  in  the  deanery  vrtth  the  other 
famine*  of  the  hUlslde.  All  is  quiet  now  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  on  an  even  keel  with  our 
work  and  activities. 

We  are  thoroughly  dismayed  that  there  has 
been  such  an  International  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  events  that  have  taken  place  here 
on  the  Isthmus.  To  be  branded  as  assassins 
and  aggreeaora  In  the  face  of  mob  rule  and 
Castroism  Is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow.  But  we 
hc^>e  that  after  the  situation  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  that  the  truth  will  be 
known.  Here  Is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days : 

By  Executive  order,  the  United  States  and 
the  Panamanian  flags  were  permitted  to  fly 
together  on  the  Canal  Zone.  A  commission  of 
both  sides  was  given  oOclal  sanction  to  de- 
termine where  these  flags  should  be  flown. 
Many  sites  were  set  for  the  two  flags,  but  by 
agreement,  no  flags  were  to  be  flown  in 
front  of  the  schools,  the  courts,  or  the  police 
stations  of  the  Canal  Zone.  On  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 6.  the  students  In  many  of  the  schools 
brought  flags  and  raised  tbem  on  the  flag 
poles,  against  the  will  of  their  teachers.  This 
continued  through  the  week. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  a  large  group  of 
Panamanian  students  from  the  Instltuto 
Naclonal  de  Panama,  which  la  Immediately 
opposite  our  cathedral  oecHer,  walked  peace- 
fully up  Oorgas  Road  to  protest  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  seek  to  have  their  Panamanian 
flag  fly  at  Balboa  Hl^  Bcheel.  They  were 
permitted  to  walk  to  l^e  administration 
buUdlng.  a  distance  of  about  1  mHe.  and  a 
delegation  proceeded  to  the  school  where 
they  asked  to  have  their  flag  fly.  The  Bal- 
boa students  (North  Amerloans)  surrounded 
the  flag  pole  and  refused  them  permission, 
sajrlng  that  their  conflict  was  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone. 

There  was  no  violence  at  this  point,  and 
the  Panamanian  students  retired  from  the 
spot  and  were  eeoorted  by  Canal  Zone  police 
back  down  Gorgas  Road  to  the  border.  On 
the  way  they  stoned  windows,  broke  street 
lights  and  overtiimed  garbage  cans.  In  oooi- 
tradlction  to  the  Panamanian  claim  that 
their  flag  was  torn  by  the  North  American 
students,  we  saw  the  flag  being  carried  by 
these  students  as  they  passed  the  OaHiedral 
on  their  way  back  to  the  bordo'. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  border,  they 
were  met  by  groups  of  other  Panamanians, 
who  tried  to  cross  over  the  border  into  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  were  repvQaed  by  the  poAlce. 
Violence  then  liroke  out  sA  many  places  and 
the  police  called  upon  the  assistance  ot  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  At  about 
8  p.m..  martial  law  came  into  effect,  and  all 
authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  under  General  O'Meara.  conunandlng 
general  of  the  southern  oommand. 

Violence  then  broke  out  at  many  places 
and  mobs  of  Panamanians  on  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the 
Canal  Zone,  not  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
their  flag,  for  flags  were  alretuly  flying,  but 
to  burn  and  pillage.  They  were  met  by  gun- 
fire and  tear  gas  and  repulsed.  Raging  mobs 
then  btirned  cars,  burned  amd  pUlaged  many 
buildings  and  business  establishments,  and 
set  up  sniper  nests. 

At  no  point  did  our  soldiers  enter  Panama, 
but  defended  the  border  from  those  who  had 
only  violence  In  mind.  This  went  on  Thurs- 
day night,  all  day  Friday  and  Saturday.  It 
subsided  on  Sunday  and  we  were  able  to  hold 
services  at  the  Cathedral  at  the  regular  hours, 
although  not  too  many  persons  came  out. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  in 
Panama  by  the  mobs  of  tuuoily  citizens. 
Things  are  at  a  standstill,  and  we  dont  know 


how  they  are  going  to  get  fed  and  return  to 
normal.  Looting  and  breakage  Is  incalcul- 
able, and  a  N(»th  American  cannot  go  across 
the  border  for  fear  of  bodUy  injury.  The 
borders  are  open  for  normal  access  into  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  employees  at  the  cathedral 
came  across  peacefully  and  were  not  even 
asked  for  Identlflcatlon. 

I  mention  all  this  In  the  face  of  the  bold 
face  lies  that  have  been  internationally 
spread  by  both  the  Panamanian  Goveriunent 
and  other  sources.  What  our  police  and 
armed  forces  have  tried  to  do  was  to  protect 
people  and  property  from  mob  violence.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Is  being  used  to  promote 
Panamanian  nationalism,  and  will  probably 
end  up  as  International  blackmaU.  We  are 
distressed  at  such  a  tiirn  of  events,  for  we 
have  worked  hard  for  peaceful  coexistence. 
We  often  read  about  It  In  other  places,  and 
say  to  ourselves.  It  can't  happen  here.  But 
it  has  happened,  and  the  events  are  being 
twisted  out  of  shape  for  political  purposes. 
Truth  is  not  the  basis  for  world  opinion  in 
this  case. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  student  march 
across  the  border  on  Thursday  was  used  by 
the  Castro  revolutionists  to  touch  off  mob 
violence.  It  broke  out  almost  simulta- 
neously In  Panama,  Colon,  and  in  the  Inte- 
rior, himdreds  of  miles  away.  The  entire 
InsUllatloH  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  west- 
ern Panama  has  been  burned  and  pillaged. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conflict  here, 
but  Is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
pco'alyze  the  country,  thus  leaving  It  open  to 
Commvmlst  rule.  This  Is  not  tossing  the 
red  herring  but  facing  the  events  as  we  saw 
them  on  the  border. 

We  ask  you  to  pray  for  us,  and  for  our  lead- 
ers, that  sanity  and  peace  will  prevail.  We 
are  well  taken  care  of  at  the  moment,  al- 
though mere  than  2,500  North  Americans 
have  been  evacuated  out  of  Panama.  Our 
bishop  and  his  family  are  safe  In  their  house 
which  is  directly  in  the  line  of  flre.  But  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  we  are  in  great  danger, 
we  shall  be  asked  to  move.  We  are  grateful 
that  aU  is  quiet  for  the  moment,  and  hope 
that  the  Panamanian  National  Guard  will  be 
able  to  control  the  mob  rule  that  has  caused 
so  much  damage  and  death  during  the  past 
few  days. 
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is  furnished  by  reductions  in  Department  of 
Defense  budget  requests. 

The    possibility:    The    Nation's    spe|idlng 


If  Cost  Effective  Methodology  Is  Good 
for  the  Defense  DcpartmeBt  It  Is  Good 
for  CivilUn  Agencies  of  Govemment 

^  ■  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  so-called  cost-effective  methodol- 
ogy for  decisionmaking  in  the  Defense 
Department.  It  was  then  stated  that  If 
the  system  is  any  good  there,  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  other  Govemment  d^art- 
ments  and  agencies  too.  If  we  are  to 
be  frugal  with  defense  dollars,  we  also 
should  be  frugal  with  other  Govemment 
dollars.  Recently  the  Long  Beach 
Independent-Press-Telegram  editorially 
commented  on  this  thesis  as  follows: 
The  Magic  Fokititla 

An  examination  ot  the  budget  proposals  by 
President  L3rndon  Johnson  uncovers  a  nota- 
ble fact  and  an  exciting  poaslbmty. 

The  fact:  Most  of  the  $a.5  blUlon  saving 


might  be  redu  «d  by  more  billions  if 
departments  applied  the  methods 
the  Defense  D^artment  In  Its  bud| 

Because  of  we  tenns  used  to  descr: 
the   Defense  I>epartment  method 
have  defied  congressional  efforts  to 
stand  It  and    ise  it  to  good  advan 
where.    The  p  rocess,  known  variotisly 
effectiveness,  system  analysis,  and  p; 
analysis,  has /somehow  been  cloaked 
aura  of  mystery  and  magic,  deepened 
Inscrutable  elBciency  of  Secretary  Mi " 
and  his  cllcmng  computers. 

Congressman  Cxaig  Hobk^,  determ: 
find   the   props  behind  the  nuiglc. 
delved  into  Lhe  Defense  Department 
and  discoveiied  that  it  Is  nothing  m( 
a  variation  M  the  elementary  system 
employed  byVsclentlsts  and  researchi 
der  the  camouflage  of  Defense  De 
terminology,  the  system  has  merely 
difficult  to  Idfentlfy. 

Working  wth  an  orderly,  logical  niethod. 
the  Defense  I  tepartment  has  been  ablei  when 
asked,  to  sug^st  certain  definite  reductlona 
in  its  budget  requests.  As  a  penalty  kor  its 
efficiency,  tho  Defense  Dei>artment  hia  had 
Its  budget  raquesta  sharply  cut  whlWother 
departments!  have  suffered  only  suprrficlal 
wounds.        / 

HosMKB's /question:  If  we're  gotnfjl  to  be 
frugal  wlth[the  tax  dollar,  why  not  be  frugal 
throughout  Government  by  applying  i  he  De- 
fense Department  logic  to  other  fepart- 
ments? 

If  this  were  done,  conceivably  aoiie  De- 
fense Depe  rtment  Items — vital  shlpmid  for 
example — '  mich  are  threatened  by  1  Mdla- 
mara's  ecoi  lomles  would  be  saved  by  tpe  cut- 
ting, Instei  d,  of  expendable  pork  buTVl  items 
in  the  var  ous  civilian  departanenta  <tt  Gov- 
ernment. 

National  Wcurlty  comes  first,  and  HjbsxEx'a 
main  thesislls  difficult  to  dispute:  Thelspend- 
ing  in  the  WvlllEm  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Ck>vemment  should  be  subjected  to  It  least 
equal  scrutiny  by  the  economiaers. 


Pretiient  John  F.  Kei 


EX1 


ISION  OP  REMAI 


OF 


HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 


or 


IN  THE 


lOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA 

riday;  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  OIJBON  of  Miimesota.  1 
er,  Johrt  F.  Kennedy  as  a  y 
turned  iway  from  other 
chose  one  of  public  service.  In 
he  attained  excellence.  His  ] 
peace  and  toward  this  end  he 
devoted  his  fine  intellect,  his  vi 
gies — in;a  word,  his  life.  An 
bullet  snuffed  out  this  young 
shocked  and  saddened  the  worldj 
this  sorrow  was  universally  shan 
out  regard  to  political  philosophy,  na- 
tional origin,  or  creed  is  tiie  best  measure 
of  the  reabty  he  was  able  to  give  Mis  hope 
for  peace  in  the  few  years  permitted  him. 

The  tragic  events  of  Novemberi22  will 
be  written  indelibly  Into  our  Ihlstory 
books.  Beyond  this,  I  hope,  will  be  pre- 
served the  memory  of  his  examale  as  a 
son.  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  ahd  as  a 
public  servant. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
my  hon(Jr  to  serve  under  him. 


k- 

man 

and 

career 

was 

ly 

ener- 

iln's 

!  and 

That 

with- 


m  and 
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Janiuiry  31 


Fi«e  World,  PoBik  ud  TifoslaT  Vet- 


Mb  Plykf 
1M3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Trade  Wilk  Cab«  Durmf 


.  E.  T.  BERKY 


HON 

'  SODTH  BAXOTA 

IN  THE  HOCiBK  OF  RBPRBSEKTATIVES 

Frida  r.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  BERRf.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  se  who  have  the  mistaken 

liave  some  effective  block- 
ade against  C  iban  shipping  I  have  asked 
to  have  inchded  In  the  Rbcoro  pages 

of  the  Federal  Register  for 
Friday.  Januiiry  31,  1964,  setting  forth 
a  list  of  free  ^rld.  Polish,  and  Yugoslav 
trade  with  Cuba  during 
1963  as  set  fodth  t^  the  Deputy  Maritime 
Administrator: 

D^AinCBVT     or    COICMIBCB,    Mautime    Ao- 
lTION   (RiPT.  No.  26) 

WtaLD  AMD  POUSH-rLAG    VXSSKLS 
AHOTXIfa   Df   gOBA   BtMCB   JAMTTAmT    1,    1963 

The    Maritime    AdmlnUtra- 

>y«ll»l>le  to  tlM  appropriate 

following   list   of   TooeclB 

in  Cubft  since  Janiiary 

information    received 

17,  1984,  exclusive  of  thoee 

at  CutMi  GO  XJB.  Oovem- 

ercial  voyages  and 

I  eetloa  3.    Pxirsuant  to  estat)- 

On  vemment  policy,   ttie   listed 

are  ins  Jglble  to  carry  U.S.  Govem- 

cargoes    from    the    United 


^ioa  Is  tnBK*T*[ 


tM 


vrtildk  have 
1.    1968. 
tbroa^ 

that 
It-Approved 
in 


arrived 


January 
ealed 


IMMd   VJB. 


ment-flnanced 
Btatas: 

Flago) 


registry  name  of  ship 

.  Gross 
Total — Al        flags         (199      tonnage 
■hips)]. 1,491.007 


British  (SO  Shi  ^) 613.770 


Ardgem 

Ardmore— 

Xrdroism-. 

Arlingtem^ 

Athtlerottm 

AthaUmkei 

AthOmerti 

Attulmtmtr^ 

Ath4Umttm» 

Avttfmtth 

Btaiergmte- 
BeetOi  am. 
CedmrHiU.. 
Chipbee 
Cotmo 

under    ex 

British 
Datreti 
gastBi 
nrBiU — 
Groeoeiior 
Haaelmoor.. 
Hemispfiere 

Ho  Fung 

Inehstaffa.. 
Jvjf  Fair  *  ( 

Brttlsh  i 
Kirrlemoor. 
Linkmoor-. 
London  aiorf 
iMndon 
London 
London 
LondonPridt 


C  VUTt 


Trwdr 


flat) 


Footnotes  at 


tankar)..-. 

) 

) 

(tanker). 


(trip  to   Ouha 
Ivy    Fair — 


Mvinar. 


Ocmmo  Trader- 


(taakar) 

(tanker) -II. 

(tanker) 

(tanker). 


Hmn  umg 

Mai*  rty  (tankar) 

Premiga  (tanker) 


6.981 
4.664 
7.800 
9.66a 

11.149 
9.068 
7,694 

11.182 
9.149 
7.868 
8.813 
7.160 
7.156 
7.271 


4.939 
8.706 
7.119 
7.096 
7.907 
8.718 
7.  121 
6.356 

7.201 
6.933 
8.386 
10.061 
18. 167 
13.183 
16.104 
10.776 


end  oC  table. 


Flag  of  registry  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 

British  (60  Bhlps) — Continued  tonnage 

London  Spirit  {taoiieT) 10,178 

JCondon  Sptendour  (tanker 18,195 

London  FaZour  (tanker) 16,268 

Lo'd  Gladstone 11,299 

Maratha  Enterprise 7,166 

Mulberry   HiW^ 7.121 

Newgate 8,  743 

Newlane 7,043 

Oak    Hilf - 7,139 

Oceantramp 6,  185 

Oceantravel 10,  477 

0»cr»ea»  Eiplorer  ( tanker ) 18,267 

O per seoj  Pioneer  (tanker) 18.267 

Redbrook 7,388 

Ruthy  Ann 7.361 

Santa  Granada^ 7,229 

Shienfoon 7,  127 

Silverforce 8.  058 

Silverlake*     (now     Jalaganga — 

Indian    flag) 8,058 

Stanwear. 8,  108 

Suva  Breeze 4,970 

Sycamore  HiU 7.124 

Thames  Breeze 7,878 

Timios  Stavros »  (previous  tripe 

to  Cuba  under  Greek  flag)  —  5,  269 

Vercharmian 7,265 

Vergmont 7,381 

West  Breeze 8,  718 

Yungfutary 5,388 

Yunglutaton 5,414 

ZeJoAf... 7,237 


Greek  (52  ships) 404,931 


Agios  Therapon 

Akastos 

Aldebaran  (tanker) 

Alice 

Ambasaade*    (sold    Hong    Kong 

ship   breakers) 

Americana 

Anacreon 

Anatoli 

Antonia 

ApoUon 

Armathia 

Athanassios  K 

Barbarino 

Calliopi  Michalos 

Capetan  Petroa 

Despoina 

Efcharis 

Eftychia 

Embassy*  (broken  up) 

Everest 

Flora  M... 

Go«ni 

Gloria 

Irena 

Istros  11 

Kapetan  Kostis 

Kostis 

Kyra  Hariklia 

Maria  de  Lourdes 

Maria  Santa 

Maria  Theresa 

Marigo 

Maroudio 

Mastro-SteUos  II 

Nieolaos  Frangistas 

North  Empress 

North  Queen 

Pamit '  (now  Chriatoa — ^Lebaneee 

flag) - - 

Pantanaaaa 

Poxoi 

Penelope 

Perseiw  (Tanker) 

Pdyxeni 

Preetria*  (br^en  up) 

Propontia 

Redestot 

Footnotes  ateoid  at  taUe. 


5,617 

7,331 

12.  897 

7,  189 

8,600 
7,104 
7.359 
7.178 
5,  171 
9.744 
7,091 
7,216 
7,084 
,249 
,291 
,006 
,249 
7.223 
8.418 
7,031 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
5. 
7, 


,244 
,266 
128 
,232 
,275 
,032 
,264 
6.888 
7.219 
7,217 
7.246 
7.147 
7,369 
7.282 
7.199 
10.904 
9.341 

3.929 
7.131 
7.144 
6,712 

15,  852 
7.143 

10.830 
7,128 
5.911 


Flag  of  registry  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 
Greek  (52  ships) — Continued  tonnage 

Seirlos*     (sold     Japanese     stiip 

breakers) 7.239 

Sirius   (Tanker) 16,241 

StyliatMs   N.    Vlaasopulos. 7.244 

Timios    Stavros  *    (now    British 

flag). 

Tina 7.  362 

Vassiliki    (tanker) _         10,507 

Western    Trader 9,268 


Lebanese  (44  ships) . 


Aiolos  II 

^  Ais  Giannis. 


293.  973 

7.256 
6.997 
7.285 
6.989 
7,044 
6,269 
7.176 
6.996 
6,834 
4.739 
4.667 
4.884 


Akamas. 

Alaska 

Anthas 

Antonis 

Areti , 

Aristefs 

Astir 

Athamas 

i4res 

Carnation 

Christoa*  (trips  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name.  Pamit — Greek  flag). 

Cns  • 6.  032 

Dimos 7,  187 

Free  Trader 7.067 

Giorgoe   TsaMroglou 7,240 

Granikos ■ 7.282 

Ilena 6. 926 

loannU  Aaptotia _._  7.297 

Kalliopi  D.  Lemot 6. 103 

Leftrie 7. 176 

Malou. 7. 146 

Mantric 7,  255 

Mersinidi 6,  782 

Mousse 6.984 

Noelle 7.  261 

Noemi 7.070 

Olga 7, 109 

Panagos 7, 133 

Parmarlna 6.721 

Aazani  (broken  up) 7.253 

Rio 7. 194 

St.  Anthony 6.849 

St.  Nicolas... 7.166 

Son  John 6.172 

San  Spyridon 7.260 

Stevo.. 7.066 

Tertric 7.046 

Theologot 6.629 

Touta 4.661 

Vassiliki 7. 192 

Vastric _ 6.463 

Vergolivada _  6.339 

Yanxilas.. 10.061 


Italian  (8  ships). 


AchiUe 

Airone 

Annalisa 

Aspromonte 

Cannaregio 

Nazareno 

San  Nicola  (tanker). 
San  Lucia 


Polish  (10  ships). 


Baltyk 

Bialystok 

Bytom 

Chopin 

Choraow 

Huta  Florian 

Kopalnia   Mieehowice 

Kopalnia   Siemianowiee.-. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


69.648 


6.960 
6.969 
2.479 
7.164 
7.184 
7.173 
12,461 
0.378 


66.190 


9,963 
7.173 
6.967 
6.987 
7.337 
7,368 
7.323 
7.166 
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Flag  of  registry  name  of  ship — Cbntinued 

GflOM 

Polish  ( 10  ships)  —Continued  tonnage 

Kopalnia  Wujek 7,088 

Piast 3. 184 


Yugoslav  (6 ships). 


42,801 


Bar 

Cavtat 

Cetinje 

Dugi    Otok. 

Promina 

Trebisnjica. 


7,233 
7,266 
7.200 
6,997 
6,960 
7,146 


Norwegian  (4  ships) . 


34.503 


Lovdal   (tanker) 

Ole   Bratt 

Polyclipper  (tanker) 

Tine  *     (now    Jezreel — Panama- 
nian   flag) 


French   (4  ships) . 


12.764 

5.252 

11,737 

4.750 

10.028 


Circe 

Enee 

Guinee  *  (now  Comfort,  Chinese 

Formosa  flag) 

Nelee 


3,874 
1.232 

3,048 
2,874 


Moroccan  (4  ships) . 


32.  614 


Atlas 

Banora 

Maurltanie. 
Toubkal 


10,  392 
3.082 

10.  392 
8.748 


Spanish  (4 ships). 


6.663 


Castillo  Ampudia. 

Escorpion » 

Sierra  Madre 

Sierre  Maria 


8.666 

999 
999 

ifoV 


Swedish  (2slilp6). 


14.  295 


Atlantic 
Dagmar. 


Friend. 


7.806 
6,400 


11.691 


11.691 


Finnish   (1  ship) 

Valny  (tanker) 

Indian: 

Jalaganga  •  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex-name, 

Silverlake — British  flag) . 
Chinese  (Formosa) : 

Comfort*   (trip  to  Cut>a  under  ex-name, 

Guinee — R'ench  flag) . 
Panamanian: 

Jezreel*    (trip    to    Cuba    under    ex-name. 

Tine — ^Norwegian  flag) . 

'  Added  to  Rept.  No.  24  appearing  In  the 
Federal  Register  Issue  of  Jan.  17. 1964. 

'  Ships  appearing  on  the  list  that  have  been 
scrapped  or  have  had  changes  In  name  and/ 
or  flags  of  registry. 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  approved  pro- 
cedures, the  vessels  listed  below  wiilch  called 
at  Cuba  after  January  1.  1963.  have  reac- 
quired eligibility  to  «arry  U.S.  Government- 
financed  cargoes  from  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  persons  who  control  the  vessels 
having  given  satisfactory  certification  and 
assurance. 

(a)  That  such  vessels  will  not.  thenceforth, 
be  employed  in  the  Cuba  trade  so  long  as  It 
remains  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  discourage  such  trade;  Etnd 

(b)  That  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the  Cuba 
trade,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c); 
and 

(c)  That  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  in- 


cluding charters,  entered  into  prior  to  De- 
cember 16.  1963.  requiring  their  employment 
in  the  Cuba  trade  siiall  be  withdrawn  from 
such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  such  contractual  obligations. 

FLAG  or  RECISTBT  AND  NAME  OF  SHn> 

(a)  Since  last  report: 

Gross 
BrltUh   (2  ships)  :  tonnage 

London  Confidence  (tanker) 21,699 

London  Independence   (tanker) 22.643 

Greek  (1  ship)  :  Hydraias  III 6,239 

Norwegian     (1     ship):     Kongsgaard 

(tanker) 19,  999 


(b)  Previous  reports: 


Flag  of  registry : 

British 

Danish 

German    (West). 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 
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Number 

of  ships 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 
1 


Sec.  3.  The  ships  listed  in  sectloiis  1  and  2 
have  made  the  following  number  of  trips  to 
Cuba  since  January  1,  1968,  basedlon  Infor- 
mation received  through  January  l¥,  1964 : 


Kl.i' 


>rrri.'i>trv 


N'uml)er  of  trips 


1983 


BritLsh       

Greek 

Lebanese     

Norwegian .    . . . 

Italian 

Yugoslav    

Spanish 

rJanlsh 

FtnnL<;h 

French 

Germam(West). 

Japanese 

Moroccan 

Qwedlsh 


Jan.- 
I  Mar. 

.1'        21 
IS 

•I  3 
6 
3 
4 
2 
1 


PolLsh, 


SubtoUl. 


Orand  total... 


60 
4 


M 


Apr. 


3 


May 


44 
3 


/iizw 


15 

13 

9 

2 

2 


a 

2 


July 


Aug.     Sept.  j    Oct.      Not. 


4t 

1 


11 

t 

3 

h 


I 


10 

8 
10 


12 

2 


2« 

13 


NOTS;^— Trip  totals  In  this  section  cxoecd  ship  totals  In  sees.  1  and  2 
trip  to  Cuba. 

Dated :  January  24,  1964. 


90 


30 


3 


34 


34 

3 


27 


t 


Dao. 


B 
3 
6 

1 


36 
1 


Total 


beeau."*  some  of  the  ships  made  a  ore  than  1 


f  J.  W.  Ottlkk, 

Deputy  Maritime  Adtntn^jtrotor. 
[F.R.  Doc.  64^-994;  Filed,  Jan.  30,  1964;  8:48  ajn  J 


Red  Fisking  Threat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH ' 

or    MASSACHXTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
have  recently  been  published  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Spain  Is  contemplating  the 
purchasing  of  Cuban  sugar  in  exchange 
for  fishing  boats.  It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate, of  course,  whenever  we  find 
one  of  our  Western  allies  actively  trad- 
ing with  the  Communists — particularly 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  where  we  have  tried 
as  a  national  policy  to  isolate  this  politi- 
cal cancer  by  stifling  its  trade  and  its 
island  economy.  Our  efforts  have  al- 
ways been  halfhearted  in  this  regard, 
but  effective  to  some  extent. 

But.  can  we  criticize  Spain,  which  has 
Its  own  economic  problems  and  is  com- 
petlting  for  a  share  of  the  world  trade 
dollar,  when  this  country  has  abandoned 
its  own  longstanding  policy  in  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia  and  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtrles? 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  this  proposed 
trade  on  our  own  fishing  industry,  ^hat 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.        Amer- 


130 

100 

66 

15 

li 

12 

8 

I 

1 

8 

1 

1 

9 

3 


3m 

18 
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lean  fishermen  have  many  more 
problems  than  Increased  co_ 
from  Ckba,  but  it  will  mean  J 

much  more  of  a  drain  on  

fishery   -esources  in  the  AtlaHtli 


not 

a  majo: 
»r  for 
is  to  so: 
This 
selling  of 
ing  to  ha 
long 
struggle 
an  all-ou 
elded  as 
front   as 
fronts 


we  want  to  see  Cubalbecome 
fishing  base,  either  mi  |ier  own 


I  Russian  fleet,  which  it  (already 

extent 

Mtulation  we  have  m 

rheat  to  Russia  is  obvl. 
far-reaching  effects, 
led  that  the  cold 

?alnst  world  comm 
and  one  that 
Icantly  on  the 
the   political    or 

le  Soviets  have  reco^.- 
and  are  doing  everything  posslb] 
plolt  such  resources  as  fish. 
Russian  fleets  are  at  woric  In  eve: 
of  the  world,  and  the  benefits  a: 
felt  by  thalr  domestic  economy, 
ample,  th4y  have  curtailed  fish 
and  are  now  exporting  fish  valui 
million  a  year — nearly  three 
much  as  in  1955.  According  to  th 
report  of  ithe  Senate  C<xnmer( 
mlttee,  Sorlet  fish  exports  now!  exceed 
Imports  t>y  a  ratio  of  5  to  1.  This  has  a 
very  favorkble  Impact,  of  course,^  their 
balance  of  trade  and  takes  the  pressure 
off  in  other  areas  of  the  econoinr,  such 
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January  31 


which  has   been  doing     TesHmoiiial  to  Hubbard  S.  Rastell,  St. 


as  agriculture 
poorly. 

I  know  we  wbiild  all  hate  to  see  Castro 
cucoestfully  fol  lowing  this  lead,  while  fish 
resoorces  dlninlsh  and  the  United 
States  falls  ste  ullly  behind  other  nations 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  valuable  natural 
resource  and  inportant  source  of  food, 
which  could  hj  ^ve  strategic  ramifications 
In  the  cold  wa] . 

In  this  samr  connection,  I 


would  like 
t|ie  attention  of  my  col- 
House  an  editorial  from 
Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  on  the  t  ramatic  growth  of  the  So- 
viet filling  Ir  dustry  and  the  potential 
crisis  It  presenjts  to  our  domestic  fishing 
editorial  Is  based  on  the 
Issuance  of  a  sieclaT  report  by  the  Senate 
Committee  oz  Commerce,  under  the 
leadership  of  i  ^ator  Magnttson,  on  the 
postwar  expan  don  of  Russia's  fishing  in- 
docwnent  Is  a  valuable 
our  understanding  of  the 
significant  report  from 
I  mbattled  economic  front : 
pecUord  (Man.)  Times,  Jan. 
30.  1964] 


to  taring  to 
leagues  In  the 
the   Standard- 


dustry.     This 
contribution  t< 
problem  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAurosKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  a  memorial  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Hubbard  S.  Russell,  Sr.,  one  of  America's 
foremost  patriots.  I  have  known  "Hub" 
Russell  personally  over  the  past  20  years, 
and  have  always  admired  his  loyalty  to 
high  moral  and  political  principles.  His 
death  was  a  great  personal  loss  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  the  State  of  California  and  to 
the  Nation. 

The  testimonial  follows : 
"Hub"    Russxix:    Wa    Shall    Remxmbex — -A 

GiAifT  Among  Mkn,  Hx  I^ett  a  Challknge 

Which    Will    Not    Fade,    an    Inspiration 

Which  Will  Not  Fail 

(By  Raymond  S.  Richmond) 

Hubbard  Searles  Russell,  Sr..  known  to 
thousands  the  country  over  aa  "Hub,"  has 
slipped  away  from  us.  Legions  of  good 
Americans  are  truly  bereft. 

We  had  no  chance  to  say  goodby  to  Hub. 
The  heart  attack  that  ended  fatally  less  than 
3  days  after  be  siiffered  It  on  his  Rancho 
Cuyama  came  with  such  devastating  sud- 
denness as  a  prelude  to  his  passing  In  a  Taft 
hospital  that  the  great  majority  of  his  friends 
did  not  even  know  his  life  was  In  Jeopardy. 

We  win,  therefore,  always  remember  Hub 
as  he  was — brimming  with  vitality,  driving 
himself  hard,  filled  with  love  of  his  country, 
full  of  plans  for  tomorrow,  filled  with  dis- 
taste for  men  and  Ideologies  he  felt  were 
making  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution  or 
sacrificing  our  national  sovereignty,  and 
filled  with  compaaslon  for  his  less  fortunate 
fellow  Americans. 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  deeply  loved  all 
members  of  his  family  and  had  great  pride  in 
them,  yoiing  and  old.  need  not  be  under- 
lined. There  was  ample  room  In  his  great 
heart  for  all  good  things  and,  to  Hub,  his 
family  was  one  of  the  really  good  things  his 
Creator  had  given  him. 

Although  he  died  at  78  years  of  age.  It  is 
not  out  of  order  or  a  misstatement  to  say 
that  Hub  was  rranoved  from  us  at  the  very 
prime  of  his  life.  His  years  rested  very 
lightly  on  him.  He  cheerfully  and  zestlly 
assumed  the  burdens  and  chorea  of  a  man  20 
years  yovinger.  It  was  obvious  to  all  that  he 
never  contemplated  a  carpet-slipper  stage  In 
his  life.  Each  day  pointed  up  too  many 
things  to  do  and  too  many  challenges  to  meet 
for  him  to  yield  to  the  mere  fact  that  he  was 
78  years  old.  He  was  up.  about,  and  doing 
before  the  dawn. 

-He  rode  his  range  to  the  last.  In  late 
years  he  rode  It  in  hla  automobile  or  In  a 
working  truck.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago. 
with  great  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  malc- 
Ing  his  rounds  on  horseback.  But  when  he 
was  on  the  ranch,  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
seizure,  he  vras  In  his  work  clothes — levls,  old 
boots,  and  a  battered  hat.  He  helped  bull- 
doee  roads,  remove  boulders,  open  ran^e-type 
gates  that  would  try  the  strength  of  an^nan. 
The  heart  attack  came  while  he  was  looking 
over  some  of  his  white-faced  Herefords  In  one 
of  his  fields  some  miles  from  the  main  ranch- 
house  where  he  lived. 

MTTCH  TO  BE  DONE 

Heed  admonitions  to  slow  down  that  cunie 
from  doctors,  family  and  friends?  Not  Hub. 
There  was  too  much  to  be  done.     Wh.nt  he 


did  on  and  for  the  ranch  waa  a  labor  of  love. 
What  he  did  away  from  the  ranch — and  In 
late  years  he  apent  fiUly'  half  of  hla  time 
away  from  It — was  for  deep  love  of  country. 

It  la  difficult  to  write  objectively  about  this 
great  and  good  man.  None  who  knew  him 
at  all  well  could  entertain  any  objective 
thoughts  about  him.  In  varying  degrees 
they  either  loved,  admired  or  respected  him. 
It  is  difficult  to  portray  with  accuracy  the 
many  facets  In  the  character  of  this  fallen 
giant.  His  Interests  ranged  over  so  many 
topics,  even  to  higher  enthusiasm  over  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers. 

One  of  those  who  eulogized  Hub  at  the 
services  held  In  the  Wee  Kirk  of  the  Heather 
at  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  prior  to  his  Inter- 
ment was  Joel  McCrea,  the  well-known  mo- 
tion picture  actor.  Joel  waa  a  long-time 
friend  who  often  sought  Hub's  advice  on  cat- 
tle and  ranching, 

Joel  McCrea  said,  Euid  this  is  not  an  exact 
quote,  "Many  people  loved  him.  Many  ad- 
mired him.  Many  disagreed  with  him  In 
things  he  stood  for  and  fought  for.  But, 
I  never  met  a  man  who  didn't  respect  Hub 
Russell." 

steadfast 

Hub  knew  and  enjoyed  men  In  all  walks  of 
life.  With  the  easy  naturalneea  that  was 
characteristic  of  him  he  talked  with  Herbert 
Hoover,  hla  long-time  Idol;  his  warm  friend 
Senator  Bob  Taft,  and  his  latMt  idol  ot  recent 
years.  Senator  Barbt  OoLd'watxx.  He  talked 
with  them  with  the  same  warmth  and  out- 
spokenness he  gave  to  the  humblest  cowhand 
on  his  ranch.  He  was  not  all  things  to  all 
men:  he  w&a  the  same  man  to  *u 

Men  of  high  and  low  station  gave  Hub 
their  confidence.  He  never  abused  or  be- 
trayed it.  I  believed  that  in  hla  filea  will  be 
found  letters  from  Herbert  Hoover  in  which 
"The  Chief"  wrote  confidentially  on  import- 
ant matters.  He  enjoyed  the  ctxnplete  con- 
fidence of  Bob  Taft  who,  when  he  waa  near- 
Ing  death,  gave  Hub  his  version  of  why  and 
how  he  was  denied  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent In  1952. 

Hub's  Idol  of  recent  years.  Senator  Barrt 
Goldwatex,  trusted  him  ImpUclty.  Thp  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  men  was  never 
casual.  Senator  Baxxt,  as  Hub  called  him. 
did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  some  of  his  In- 
most thoughta  Involving  the  futxire  of  the 
country  and  his  own  viewpoints  and  activi- 
ties. 

Hub  carried  Important  bits  of  contempor- 
ary history  with  him  to  his  grave. 

The  Hoovers,  the  Tafts,  the  Ciold waters. 
numerous  Senators  and  Congressmen,  Gov- 
ernors and  others  in  high  station  could  look 
to  Hub  for  forthright,  "no-punches-pulled" 
advice.  Although  they  knew  him  to  be  a 
last-ditch  and  partisan  fighter  they  knew 
they  could  get  from  him  a  calm,  well -rea- 
soned appraisal  of  the  facte  they  sought,  as 
he  saw  them. 

By  the  same  token,  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  or 
an  employee  always  found  the  door  to  Hub's 
heart  wide  open.  He  co\inseled  these  folk 
with  the  same  care  he  employed  in  present- 
ing his  viewpoints  to  men  and  women  whose 
names  are  household  #Drds  in  the  Nation. 
He  waa  truly,  to  employ  Herbert  Hoover's 
words,  an  unconunon  man.  It  waa  one  of  his 
chief  glories  that  he  had  the  common  touch 

MANX    GOOD    WORKS 

While  Hub  waa  continuously  biisy  in  his 
never-ending  fight  against  the  leftist-leaning 
bureaucracies  of  both  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, his  heart  and  head  were  not 
always  In  the  turbulent  clouds  of  politics 
and  economics.  A  little  known  fact  about 
him — little  known  because  he  waa  averse  to 
letting  people  know  of  his  private  good 
works — waa  his  constant  recocdltioolng  and 
rehabilitating  of  people  who  came  directly 
over  his  horizon  whom  he  felt  needed  his 
help 
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He  was  an  abstemious  man — a  nondrinker. 
He  made  no  effort  to  impose  hla  abatemioua- 
neaa  on  others.  At  a  meeting,  large  or  amall, 
attended  by  Hub  when  acme  uaer  at  tbe 
"cup  that  cheera"  tiuiied  that  cheer  into 
raucoua,  ribald  or  obaceoe  mouthlnga.  Hub 
qiUetly  dlaappeared  from  the  acene.  He 
uttered  no  denundatlona,  no  reproachea.  He 
just  quietly  withdrew  and,  if  the  offenae  waa 
repeated,  he  withdrew  from  the  offender'a 
life. 

The  writer  Is  not  trying  to  paint  a  picture 
of  a  prude.  Hub  cussed  oocasionaUy  when 
deeply  stirred  over  something  he  didn't  Uke. 
When  he  did,  hla  worda  had  pungency  and 
force;  they  had  Impact.  But  he  did  not  tell 
off-color  atorlee  and  when  someone  else  did 
he  was  obviously  uneasy. 

The  other  aide  of  the  drinking  coin  was 
that  when  Uquor  got  a  man  down  and  when 
he  found  hla  life  In  ruins  because  of  hla  in- 
ability to  control  his  appetites,  he  Invariably 
found  Hub  Interested  In  helping  him.  Over 
a  period  of  many  years  Hub  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  rehabilitation  of  many  men. 
If  they  happened  to  be  employeea  they  got  a 
second  and  third  chance. 

The  record  shows — he  never  compromised 
on  principle.  All  he  needed  to  know  waa 
that  the  man  waa  trying.  I  do  not  doubt 
there  will  be  s<»ne  reading  thla  feeble  tribute 
who  were  helped  out  of  chronic  alcohoUam 
and  reatored  to  useful  and  proud  dtisenahip. 
Once  a  man  had  achieved  the  reasonably 
straight  and  narrow,  without  serious  or  pro- 
longed relapae.  Hub  sang  his  praises  loudly. 
Those  who  knew  him  weU  learned  to  know 
not  to  talk  about  a  man's  past  errors.  To 
hla  last  day  he  was  a  firm  believer  In  re- 
demption. 

hub's  "firsts" 
Hub  had  many  "firsts"  to  his  credit — prob- 
ably more  than  anyone  knew. 

He  waa  proud  that  he  waa  one  of  the  first 
31  subscrlben  to  Himian  Events.  Thla 
original  aubacrlptlon  list  of  that  great 
nationally-distributed  conservative  publica- 
tion has  become  an  unofficial  roll  of  honor 
of  pioneer  conservatives  who  were  alarmed 
by  the  fallacies  inherent  In  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  and  resisted  them. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  For  Amer- 
ica, a  national  political  action  organization, 
along  with  his  close  friends.  Gen.  Robert  K. 
Wood,  Col.  Robert  McCormlck  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Dean  Clarence  Manlon.  Robert  M. 
Harrlss  of  New  Tork  and  J.  Bvetta  Haley  of 
Texaa. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fight  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  leth  (Income  tax)  amendment. 
For  a  time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
original  national  organization  that  brought 
the  iniquities  of  this  Karl  Marx  type  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

Cattlemen  the  country  over  have  for  years 
hailed  Hub  as  the  Instigator  of  numerous 
programs  that  prevented  their  Industry  from 
being  brought  under  complete  Federal  con- 
trol. 

It  is  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  that 
he  was  first,  or  always  among  the  first,  to 
give  financial  support  to  organizations  and 
men  who  espoused  principles  for  which  he 
stood.  Conservative  and  constitutionalist 
candidates  tor  the  Senate  and  House  did 
not  have  to  appeal  to  Hub  for  moral  and 
financial  support.  Somehow  or  other  he  al- 
ways knew  about  them  and  sensed  their 
needs.  Many  men  now  In  the  House  *and 
Senate  received  substantial  support  from 
him.  regardleaa  of  State  Unea.  He  felt  deep- 
ly that  in  helping  them  he  waa  helping  the 
country. 

Something  happened  in  the  Uat  few 
montha  of  hla  life  that  gave  him  great  hap- 
plneaa  and  enoouragement.  That  waa  the 
organlaation  ot  the  United  Bepublloana  ot 
California.  Only  Uat  March  he  m«t  wltti 
a  determined  group  ot  40  Republloan  oon- 


servatives.  drawn  In  common  cause  from  all 
sectiona  of  California,  In  a  historic  meeting 
in  Bakerafield.  The  toplca  dlacusaed,  in  all 
their  ramiflcationa  during  a  2-day  aeaslon, 
were  how  to  rebuild  a  Republican  Party  in 
California  that  would  shake  off  "me-toolam" 
and  how  to  return  the  party  to  the  graaa 
roota  with  the  wresting  of  control  from  the 
amall  group  of  self -anointed,  self-ap^lnted 
"king-makers." 

"xjffr's  err  busy" 

Discussions  were  spirited  and  frank.  They 
ended  with  the  organization  of  the  United 
Republicans  of  California  (UROC).  The 
minutes  will  show  that  It  was  Hub  who 
made  the  motion  that  gave  the  fledgling  or- 
ganization its  name.  When  organization  had 
been  completed,  Hub  asked  the  temporary 
chairman,  Bruce  Reagan,  for  the  floor:  said 
he  simply,  "Wl^at  you  have  done  here  to- 
day has  given  me  the  happiest  day  I  have 
known  in  30  years.  Now  let'a  get  busy." 
UROC  got  busy.  Hub  was  chosen  immedi- 
ately as  UROC's  finance  chairman. 
A  few  weeks  later  UROC  was  incorporated 
In  Sacramento  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
A  beaming  Hub  was  there  to  help  Executive 
Secretary  Rus  Walton  see  that  all  went  weU 
and  that  the  birth  of  UROC  would  be  aa 
official  as  law  could  make  it. 

The    growth    and    success    of    UROC    en- 
grossed Hub  in  hla  final  days.    Not  only  had 
he    instituted    the   formation    of   powerfxil. 
enthusiastic  units  In  his  own  community  and 
coimty  but  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  exer- 
cised hla  great  Influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  firat  San  Francisco  Unit — Herbert  Hoover 
unit  No.  1.     Earlier  units  had  been  named 
after  hla  good  frlenda  Bob  Taft  and  General 
Douglaa  MacArthur.     The  growth  of  UROC 
to   nearly  200  unite   throughout  the   State, 
with  a  paid-up  membership  of  approximately 
6,000  members  In  a  matter  of  a  few  montha 
was  a  source  of  unbounded  delight  to  Hub. 
One  day  soon  a  book  wUl  be  written  about 
Hub's  life   and   his   political   and   economic 
philosophies.    Such  a  book  will  have  to  recite 
that  althoiigh  he  knew,  as  a  deep  student  of 
history,  that  compromise  Is  often  necessary, 
he   fought   always   against   compromises   on 
principle.    He  preferred  to  fight  qn — alone  if 
necessary — rather  than  to  give  llps«^oe  to 
programs  and  candidates  in  which  he  couldn't 
believe.    There  la  no  record  anywhere  in  hla 
life  that  he  compromised  on  principle.     It 
t\imed  out  he   dldnt   have   to   fight  alone. 
Hla   deep   convlctlona,    his   unrelenting   war 
on    what    he    believed    was    wrong    for    the 
United    States    and    the    Individual    citizen, 
attracted  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  fighting 
recruits  to  the  causes  he  espoused. 
the  txnder  side 
On  his  ranch  no  employee  was  permitted 
to  maltreat  an  animal.    He  Insisted  that  the 
dumb  creatures  under  his  control  be  treated 
aa  gently  and  painlessly  as  possible.    Woe  to 
the  employee  he  caught  maltreating  a  horse 
or  using  imnecessary  roughness  on  a  steer. 
Horses  that  had  served  him  weU  over  the 
years  were  never  sold  off  in  their  dotage  to 
pet  food  or  glue  manfuacturers.    They  lived 
out  their  spans  in  spacious  enclosures  where 
the  grass  was  good  and  the  water  plentiful. 
Rancho  Cuyama  was  a  horse  heaven  on  earth. 
The    ranch    house    Is    located    near    the 
Cuyama  River.     Along  its  banks  for  miles 
there  Is  excellent  cover  for  quail  and  other 
birds.     The  quail  concentration  is  Intensive. 
Hla  affection  for  all  birds,  and  especially  for 
quail,  waa  deep.    He  waa  never  too  busy  to 
watch  these  birds  in  flight  or  consorting  aa 
families.    The  writer  has  been  an  eye  witness 
more  than  once  to  concentrations  of  quail, 
numbering  600  or  more,  busy  making  a  living' 
picking  up  grains  and  aeeda  in  the  horse 
oorrala.    Hub**  ire  waa  aroused  a  year  or  so 
ago  when  one  of  the  big  oU  companlea,  in 
a  page  advertiaement  in  national  magazines. 
pictured  that  part  of  the  Cuyama  Valley  that 
waa  oa  the  RxiaaeU  brothera'  proj)erty  as  a 


quail  pEiradlse.     He  feared  it 
gunnerA.     Fortunately    It    did 
people  lor  mUea  around  knew  o: 
tectlve  reeling  for  the  birda 
elded  ni>t  to  fire  away  within 
ranch  home. 

Every  wild  thing,  including 
hated  Ji  ickrabbit,  had  a  friend 
him.  th»y  were  Ood'a  creatureaJ 
of  thejlivlne  plan.     "They  are 
reaaon,"!  he  aald.     "I  know 
nature  in  balance." 

Although  the  writer  never 
ogy  wltlL  Hub.  he  knew  him  to] 
man.     E  ub  beUeved  in  the  sp. 
and  eth  cal  valuea  of  all  religio: 
raised  ii  the  Methodist  Church 
ory  of  hs  dearly-beloved  moth 
he  and  1  Is  brothers  financed  thi 
sanctuair  in  the  New  Cuyama 
Methodli  t  Church. 

A  MOKAL  giant 

So,  w«  are  left  with  this  picture  of  a 
mental  a  ad  moral  giant — a  znanTwho  loved 
a  last-dl  ch  fight  for  principle  ind  a  mim 
who  boui  kd-up  the  wounds  of  thi  fallen  and 
the  unfo-tunate.  He  had  no  hJaaltatlOD  in 
JouatlngI  with  the  mighty  ao^  oroeaing 
swords  With  the  powerful  He^tengaged  con- 
stantly in  the  rehabUltatlon  of  leas  fortimate 
fellow  hiimana.  He  waa  tende^  and  protec- 
tive toward  all  unimAi  ]ut,  fllftmvtic  «^n<i 
wild.  A  contradiction?  Not  ttfc  all.  Oft- 
timaa  the  ijltrongeet  men  are  the  Itendereat. 

Hub  la  g^ne.    There  la  nothing  we  can  do 
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d  attract 
beeaoae 
Hub'a  pror 
wlaely  de- 
hot  of  the 

uaually- 

Hub.    To 

pcu^ 

here  for  a 

help  keep 

theol- 
be  a  godly 
;ual,  moral, 
He  waa 
d  in  mem- 
and  father 
coat  of  the 
immunity 


about  it. 
waa    confident 
Oettyabura    in 
against  s 
ment  and 

Hub 
able — in 
knew  him 


to  waa  taken  at  a  ti«Le  when  he 
we  were  approaching  the 
the  long  drawh  out  war 
socialism,  big  ooerQive  govern- 
le  assorted  ills  they  apawn. 
live  on — vibrant  and  unbeat- 
le  hearts  and  mincte  of  all  who 
knew  of  his  works. 
When  Bok>  Taft  died,  it  waa  a  «evere  ahock 
to  Hub.  E  t  aald:  "Bob  Taft  la  $oae  but  we 
are  hue.  Cf  we  really  believed  In  him  and 
what  he  f>ught  for  we  will  carry  on  hla 
fight."  ' 

Hub  Rus^U  la  dead.  But  we  are  here.  If 
we  are  truly  devoted  to  the  memory  ot  Hub 
we  will  see  [that  hla  dauntleaa,  nfver-aay-dle 
spirit  flamea  high  in  ua  and  reqfolrea  of  ua 
that  we  shojilder  determinedly  a  BNU  share  of 
the  heavy  |oad  he  so  cheerfully  Ibore. 


Tax  Deduction  for  Parents,  or  the 
Forgotten  Fathers 

CNSION  OF  REMAEKS 

OF 

HOfl.  SILVIO  0.  COIITE 

OF    MASSACHU'SCTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fr  day,  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  CO^TTE.  Mr.  Speaker*  back  in 
January  cf  last  year,  as  iij  previous 
years  of  thje  Congress,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revfenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow 
an  individual  a  deduction  fipm  gross 
Incwne  for  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
for  his  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  hJs  d^>er»dents.  f 

I  have  consistently  fought!  for  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  on;  Its  own 
merits,  and]  also  as  part  of  other  legls- 
latlcm.  I  thought,  for  example^  that  the 
provision  should  be  Inserted  .Into  the 
historic  tax  bill  which  passed  tihe  House 
and  Is  now  ))eing  considered  in  the  other 
body.  1  : 


^ 
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Tltcre  an  f  orgoibten 
aad  knver  Ineu  le 
CTMCIsr  beneOi  frW 
It  la  B7  aina 
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it  can  be  roted 
OoQgma. 

Areeoatedltarlkl 
plainly,  and  I  am 
of  theSsooBB. 

It  acipeared  In 
Friday,  January  i 


men  in  the  middle 

txoupB  vbo  would 

this  legislation,  and 

hope  that  the  other 

the  proYlskxi  so  that 

upon  by  Members  of 

stated  the  Issue  quite 
happy  to  make  it  part 

he  Boston  Traveler  on 


Ko   one  vants 
dtfajwl  vndoly. 
(vts  tiM  Mn  next 
lor  •  doM  look  at 
by  Ha  PliunM 
q^ecfal.   ■nftll  nU^ 
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$11    bUllon    tax   cut 

llot  when  the  fiill  Senate 

^  reek  tt  ■hoxild  take  time 

■a  amendment,  rejected 

Cocimlttee,  that  woiild  give 

to  parents   of  college 


toltoos. 


col]  iga  tmlned 


alone,  running  aa 

.700  a  year,  the  proposed 

iS2S  per  atodent  doesn't 

Not   when   the   Nation 

apeclaUsts. 
when  preaent  tax  law 
deduct  the  cost  of  edu- 
apadal  eqxilpment  that 
oh  efBdency. 
eradita  for  cc^ege  coats, 
that  Faderal  aid  to 
solely  through  grants 
Only    kxw-lnoome 
that  kind  oT  help. 
mtddle-inoome  father — the 
as  and  needs  the  small 
.t  would  provide. 


argtB  wnt 


Uadcntaac  m^  tiw  AUiaace 


XZTENSIOH  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOIf.iXnf/ID  M.  FRASER 

Hr  THS  BOCBS  C  P  BXFBBSKRTATIVES 

Fridtm.  jiiKnary  21. 1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

new  changes  In  the 

Is  Its  emphasis  on 

by  the  Latin 

DedslMis  will  rest  on 

Judl^ment  of  all  its  mem- 

and  Impressed  by  the 

i  dltorlal  on  the  subject 

)ix.  Teodoro  Moscoso's 

7J3.  representative  on 

Ckmmlttee  for  the 


Process 
parti  dpatlon 


Mt  _ 
tlw  nsoflt  tniportapt 
ADlaDoe  for 
muttflateral 
Amertean  nations, 
the  eoBeettve 
bers.  Iwasplcaae^i 
Washington  Post 
whIehdBattvttta 
new  post  as  the 
Pm»  Iiitcr-Aiiiei1c4n 
Alliance  for  Progiess 


Following  Is  tbi 


as  eoordlnttor 


Taodcro 
tlnetloD 

ri  ogi  aw.  has  moved 
potatntlal  tmportanqe 
VJS.  rapreaentatlTe 
Oonunittee   for   thi 
Thta  body,  known  ai 
nam*  In  Spanish) 
agreed  upon  at  lasl 
lag  In  ato  Paulo. 
atrenfUien  the 
AlUanoe. 


No  one  aa  yat  Is 
will  work,  and  the 
remains  to  be 
that  there  la  a  need 


gaa  to  provide  guldi 

tnm  to  the  AlUaaee 

Mr.  Moacoao  la 

multilateral  concepi 


editorial: 
Nsw  Post 


who  has  served  with  dl£- 

of  the  Alliance  for 

on  to  a  new  Job  of  great 

He  will  be  serving  as 

on  the  Inter-American 

Alliance    for    Progress. 

CIAP  (the  initials  of  the 

la  a  major   innovation 

fall's  hemisphere  meet- 

purpoee  of  CIAP  Is  to 

mi^tllateral   aspects 'of  the 


•Jhe 


certain  how  the  system 
1  aan  who  will  head  CIAP 
iHn>o  nted.  But  few  question 
'or  what  President  John- 
$ffeetlve  multilateral  or- 
nce  and  greater  momen- 


dpeply  cozz^tted  tn  the 
in  other  words,  to  the 


proposition  that  our  neighbors  must  shju^ 
on  a  collective  basis  in  the  decisions  of  the 
AUiance.  Prom  this  country's  viewpoint.  It 
is  preferable  that  pressxire  for  controversial 
domestic  reforms  come  from  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican body  rather  than  from  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Moscoeo  should  prove  an  able 
adjutant  at  CIAP,  providing  he  gets  the  tm- 
derstandlng  and  8uppc«-t  he  deserves  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Stat-e  Department. 


Badffet  Jocrlini; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


OF  loseotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  lead  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  22  by  that  paper's 
respected  reporter,  Alan  L.  Otten.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  budget  "is  as  filled 
wilih  gimmicks  as  a  Rube  Goldberg  in- 
vention." Although  Mr.  Otten  says  that 
some  real  savings  have  been  made  in 
the  budget,  the  overall  effect  is  to  make 
the  projected  spending  and  deficits  look 
smaller  than  the  actual  outcome  prob- 
ably will  be.  The  article  outlines  some 
of  the  gimmicks  used  in  the  budget. 
■  Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
BoDoxr   JuoGUKO — SoiCK   Johnson    Drvicss 

MAKK    SPKNDtNG    BlKlC    LKSS    ThaM    Is    Ez- 

VTCTKD — A  Prw  Outlays  SHij-na>  to  1964; 
CoK<atxaa  Is  Cool  to  Laws  Nbdxd  roa  Pakm 
PuNn  Cut — Soicx  Rkal,  Sizablx  Savtnos 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washinoton. — ^President  Ljmdon  John- 
son's first  budget,  dispatched  to  Congress 
yesterday,  is  as  filled  with  gimmicks  as  a 
Rube  Goldberg  invention. 

The  effect:  To  make  projected  spending 
and  deficits  look  smaller  than  the  actual 
outcome  probably  will  be. 

Yet  the  gimmicks  might  have  been  greater. 
ICr.  Johnson  for  the  most  part  used  tradi- 
tional budget  sleight  of  hand,  and  resisted 
what  one  official  calls  the  hairiest  schemes  for 
making  the  new  budget  look  still  smaller. 
There  have  been  some  real  and  substantial 
savings,  too.  And  it's  barely  possible,  as- 
sxmilng  continuing  economy  pressure  from 
the  White  House  and  cooperation  from  Con- 
gress, that  the  final  spending  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  next  July  may  not  be 
too    far    off    from    the    present    projections, 

"Almost  certainly  we'U  wind  up  above 
the  197.9  billion  spending  estimate."  says  a 
White  House  man  intimately  Involved  In 
the  budget  process.  "But  111  bet  we'll  be 
weU  below  $100  bUllon.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  there's  a  new  economy  mood 
around  this  town,  and  that's  bound  to  have 
an  impact  if  it  lasts." 

There's  really  no  way  of  figuring  out  ex- 
actly how  much  higher  the  fiscal  1965  spend- 
ing estimates  would  be  or  how  much  law«r 
the  revenue  estimate  would  be  were  It  not 
for  the  gimmicks.  Consider,  however,  the 
impact  of  a  few  of  the  more  easily  Identifi- 
able ones: 

Asset  sales:  Mr.  Johnson  counts  on  sell- 
ing private  investors  $3.3  billion  worth  of 
Government-held  home  mortgages  and  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans  next  fiscal  year, 
well  above  the  |1.0  billion  expected  this 
year.  Since  these  sales  are  counted  as  re- 
ducing net  spending  rather  than  increasing 
revenues,  the  effect  would  be  to  cut  outlays 
by  1700   million.     But   the  high   1965   sales 


projections  depend  on.  two  far-from-sure 
assumptions:  That  Interest  rates  wont  rise 
from  mid -December  levels  and  make  other 
investments  more  attractive,  and  that  Con- 
gress wUl  authorize  the  Government  to  pool 
mortgages  and  sell  investors  participations 
in  these  pools.  If  these  assumptions  faU  to 
work  out,  spending  wUl  be  higher.  "There's 
no  doubt  we  maximized  asset  sales,"  an  ad- 
ministration man  privately  concedes. 

Farm  cuts:  Some  t610  million  in  spend- 
ing reductions  depends  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  which  Congress  shows  little  enthu- 
siasm; some  of  the  changes  have  been  pro- 
posed in  past  years  with  no  success.  The 
legislation  calls  for  new  cotton  and  dairy 
programs,  higher  meat  and  grain  inspection 
fees,  having  the  Government  Insure  pri- 
vately made  farm  housing  loans  rather  than 
making  the  loans  itself,  and  permitting  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to  make 
new  loans  with  money  repaid  on  old  ones. 

Shift  in  years:  Despite  official  denials,  some 
spending  that  normally  would  have  come  in 
fiscal  1965  was  moved  up  into^^e  current 
year.  This  makes  it  easier  to  cut  1968  spend- 
ing. As  late  as  mid-November,  administra- 
tion officials  were  predicting  outlays  of  $97.8 
billion  for  the  current  year;  now  they  esti- 
mate $98.4  billion.  One  reason:  Some  $550 
million  in  military  purchases  are  being 
pushed  ahead  Into  fiscal  1964. 

Revenue  forecasts:  The  budget's  estimates 
of  Federal  income  may  prove  to  be  on  the 
optimistic  side,  even  if  the  economy  booms 
as  predicted.  Each  month  beyond  February 
1  that  Congress  delays  the  lower  tax  with- 
holding rate  sought  by  the  administration 
will  reduce  fiscal  1966  revenues  and  Increase 
that  year's  projected  $4.9  billion  deficit  by 
$800  million  (though  Increasing  fiscal  1964 
revenues  and  cutting  this  years'  deficit  by 
the  same  amount) .  The  estimates  also  as- 
sume new  Income  of  $364  milUon  from  vari- 
ous proposed  "\iser  charges,"  or  special  fees 
and  taxes;  Congress  has  balked  at  many  of 
these  for  years. 

Miscellaneous :  Some  $165  mUllon  of  spend- 
ing would  be  saved  next  year  by  ending  a 
requirement  that  various  agencies  pay  the 
Treasury  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  ex- 
pand production  during  the  Korean  war; 
since  the  money  merely  goes  out  of  one  Gov- 
ernment pocket  and  into  another,  the  change 
doesn't  save  the  taxpayer  anything. 

Too.  the  budget  simply  omits  $65  million 
that  ordinarily  would  have  been  paid  into 
the  retirement  fund  for  civil  service  workers. 
A  number  of  new  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams are  budgeted  at  what  seem  \inrealistl- 
cally  low  levels.  Budget  Bureau  officials 
themselves  doubt  space  spending  can  be  held 
as  low  as  the  $4.9  billion  proposed. 

At  least  1  administration-backed  pro- 
gram isn't  budgeted  for  at  aU;  there's  no 
money  to  hire  the  40  to  60  extra  lawyers  the 
Justice  Department  wUl  need  to  enforce  the 
civil  rlghU  bill  Congress  U  expected  to  pass 
The  President  himself  warned  he  might  need 
more  foreign  aid  funds  should  "opportuni- 
ties arise"  for  the  United  States  to  take  swift 
advantage  of  some  changed  foreign  situa- 
tion. 

The  budget  makes  no  allowance  for  possi- 
ble weakening  of  the  administration's  econ- 
omy zeal  as  the  1964  election  draws  near.  "I 
wonder,"  muses  one  White  House  man. 
"whether  we'll  sUU  be  cutUng  back  defense 
spending  and  holding  down  farm  outlays  this 
fall.  I  heard  Dee  talk  that  way.  too.  and 
then  as  the  1966  elections  approached  he  or- 
dered a  speedup  in  spending."  An  election- 
minded  Congress  could  vote  new  programs 
the  administration  isnt  counting  on.  The 
budget  makes  no  allowance  for  extension  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  so  pop- 
ular in  many  congreaalonal  dlstrlcta.  The 
lawmakers  might  make  a  new  Vaderal  pay 
raise  more  generous  than  the  $544  million 
Mr.  Johnson  flgxiras  on  for  next  year. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  there's  lots  of 
budget  glmmlckery  every  year.    "I  doubt  the 
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Fraud  Division  of  the  Seourlties  and  Ex- 
change Commission  would  pass  this  budget." 
says  a  Budget  Bureal  official,  "but  then  aQ 
Federal  budgets  and  corporate  balance  aheeta 
are  a  Uttle  fraudulent.  Bsenhower  did  the 
same  thing." 

Mr.  Johnson's  budget  does  Include  sizable 
sums  for  programs  some  of  his  critics  had 
expected  him  to  omit  or  estimate  at  lower 
levels:  Ths  Federal  pay  raise,  the  new  war 
on  poverty,  a  start  on  liquidating  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund  for  retirement  credit  given  per- 
sons on  mlUtary  service. 

Too,  he  vetoed  Mr.  McNamara's  plans  to 
switch  even  more  fiscal  1966  defense  buying 
into  the  19M  year,  and  rejeoted  other  wUd 
"economy"  schemes  fioatlng  around  the 
White  House.  Example:  To  give  military 
men  an  extra  month's  pay  this  fiscal  year 
and  a  month's  less  next  year  by  advancing 
pay  dates  from  July  1964  Into  June  1964. 

CT7TBACK    IN    PaOCUSZaUCNT,   KKSEAXCH 

Many  of  Mr.  Johnson's  savings  are  entirely 
legitimate.  Though  part  of  the  scheduled 
$1.1  billion  drop  in  Defeose  Department 
spending  wUl  come  from  shifting  fiscal  1966 
purchases  into  1964,  most  of  It  resulU  from 
a  real  cutback  in  prociirement  and  research, 
as  the  Pentagon  achieves  what  it  considers  a 
secure  level  of  strategic  retaliatory  strength 
and  conventional  war  capacity.  The  decision 
to  cut  back  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
material,  at  a  $50  million  saving  next  year, 
is  one  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  at  least  twice 
declined  to  make. 

AdmlnistraUon  officials  insist  that  even  If 
Congress  should  enact  a  new  wheat  control 
and  price-support  law.  it  wouldn't  have 
major  budget  impact.  They  fligure  fiscal  1965 
spending  on  wheat  programs  would  still  be 
some  $565  million  lower  than  this  year;  a 
scbedviled  cut  in  wheat  price-support  rates  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  Government's  outlays 
for  sui>port  operaUons,  export  subsidies,  and 
food-for-peace  shipments. 

Mr.  Johnson  not  onlj  OK'd  most  Budget 
Biu-eau  proposals  for  cutting  agency  requests 
but  even  ordered  a  few  reductions  in  items 
the  Bureau  had  approved.  Thus  he  cut  back 
money  and  manpower  increases  that  had 
been  OK'd  for  the  Internal  Revenue  S^- 
ice  and  XJ3.  Information  Agency.  "I've  been 
in  a  lot  of  tax  centers,"  he  told  Bureau  offi- 
cials, "and  there's  always  a  crowd  around 
the  Ooke  machine.  Thoae  people  could  work 
harder."  Many  agenciea  ware  made  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  a  recent  pay  Increase,  rather  than 
being  allowed  as  usual  to  seek  extra  appro- 
priations. 

DELAT    IN    PATMXNTS 

A  $350  million  saving — avaflable  only  in 
fiscal  1965  and  not  in  later  years — stems  from 
a  decision  to  delay  some  payments  to  States, 
universities,  and  otho*  groups  under  various 
public  assistance,  education,  and  research 
grant  programs.  The  admiaistratlon  found 
many  grants  were  being  paid  out  long  before 
they  were  needed  by  the  recipients. 

The  general  economy  atmosphere  will  work 
to  produce  additional  savings,  officials  believe. 
They  say  agencies  are  hoping  to  carry  out 
economy  directives.  Yesterday's  budget  mes- 
sage predicts  executive  branch  civilian  em- 
ployment will  drop  by  1,300  diu-lng  the 
coming  fiscal  year — from  3,512,400  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  3,511,300  at  the  end. 
But  Budget  Director  Kenmlt  Gordon  said 
these  figures  are  already  out  of  date,  with 
repwrts  from  individual  agencies  showing  an 
anticipated  drop  of  at  least  several  thousand 
more.  When  Washington  was  buried  under 
a  heavy  snowfaU  one  day  last  week.  Govern- 
ment workers  anxiously  awaited  the  usual 
order  to  go  home  early.  It  never  came;  offi- 
cials estimated  that  each  hour  of  early  dis- 
missal would  have  coat  the  taxpayers  $950,000. 

Even  if  Congress  votes  some  spending  Mr. 
Johnson  doesn't  want,  it  will  almost  certainly 
vote  budget  cuts  that  wUl  hold  down  next 


year's  oatlays.  Ogclala  estimate  that  the 
new  Inidfat  would  probably  be  almost  $S  bU- 
lloa  klglMT  U  Ooogreaa  last  year  hadat  re- 
jected ao  many  admlniatratton.  spending 
schemes  and  cut  appr(^>riatlons  bUIa  so 
deeply. 
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Tk$  Up-Beater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MicBiaair 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  a 
great  deal  of  hope  that  I  noted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Carlos  Sana  de 
Santamaria  as  chairman  of  the  Int^*- 
Amerlcan  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  have  watched  Dr.  Sanz  de  Santa- 
marla's  accomplishments  and  his  efforts 
as  Colombian  Ambcusador  to  the  United 
States  and  recently  as  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Public  Credit  in  Colombia,  v 
I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  his 
abilitir  to  analyze  problems,  plan  on  how 
to  ovmpme  them  and  then  carry  these 
plans  to  successful  fruition. 

The  latest  edition  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine recently  carried  an  article  about 
the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation about  Dr.  Sanz  de  Santamaria 
and  his  accomplishments,  an  article 
which  I  think  you  will  find  interesting. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsweek  magazine] 
Ths  UP-BsATBt 

In  S&o  Paulo  last  November,  representa- 
tives of  20  hemisphere  nations  decided  to  put 
a  Latin  American  beat  into  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  To  do  so,  they  (n-eated  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (CIAP),  gave  it  the  power  to  re- 
view and  oocffdinate  Alliance  projects,  and 
stipulated  that  only  one  of  its  seven  mem- 
bers cotild  come  from  the  United  States. 
Though  CIAP  will  not  have  formal  power 
to  force  the  United  States  to  accept  its  views 
on  Alliance  loans.  It  will  presxmiably  be  heard 
with  respect  in  Waahlngton  and  its  ahair- 
man  could  easily  become  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's most  influential  statesmen. 

Now  after  a  oontinentwlde  search,  Latin 
America's  diplomats  think  they  have  found 
Just  the  man  for  the  Job.  This  week,  at  a 
special  meeting,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  is  expected  to  name  as  chairman 
of  CIAP,  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria.  Colom- 
bia's capable  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit.  A  cheerful  aristocrat  who,  in  his 
youth,  spent  much  of  his  time  playing  polo 
throughout  Latin  America,  Santamaria 
graduated  from  Colombia's  National  Uni- 
versity as  a  civil  engineer  In  1928  and  in  1981 
founded  his  own  construction  firm.  During 
the  next  decade,  he  built  water  systems  all 
across  Col(»nbia — and  the  Santamaria  bull- 
ring stadium  in  Bogot4.  Elected  mayor  of 
Bogota  in  1943,  he  won  widespread  popu- 
larity with  campaigns  to  wipe  out  Uliteracy 
and  to  improve  the  city's  public  utUitles 
without  running  his  budgets  into  the  red. 
After  that,  he  ooxild  command  almost  any 
government  poet;  Indeed,  he  has  served  in 
four  ctiblnets,  was  twice  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  (1946-47  and  1960-63)  and 
once  to  Brazil  ( 196S-60) . 

As  Finance  lidlnister  in  Conservative  Pres- 
ident   Gulllermo    LeOn    Valencia's    current 


Cabinet.  stuW^y  Carloa  Santamarlai  56.  a 
liberal,  has  ii  iposed  an  overdue  austerity 
program  on  Co  ombta's  economy  despite  out- 
cries from  rid  and  poor  alike.  In  1963.  he 
devaluated  th<  peeo  from  6.70  to  ttie  dollar  to 
the  more  relali  tic  9  to  the  dollar  even  thou|^ 
the  resulting  inflation  was  bound  to  hurt 
the  maasaa.  '  nien  he  upped  IncoDoile  taxea 
20  percent  da  f>lte  congreaalonal  opgnattion 
and  forced  ccffee  producen  to  pay  export 
duty.  "He's  v  ry  tough,"  says  UB.  rxntianaa 
dor  to  CIAP  Ttoodoro  Moacoao  adiq|lrlngly. 
"We,  too,  are  nore  than  pleased  to  lupport 
him." 


Meat  Import  i  and  lategrated  OpcratioBS 
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Mr.  NELSSN,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  :  equested  that  a  resolution 
of  the  MiniK  acta  Swine  Producers'  As- 
sociation be  ]  trinted  in  the  RscoU)  since 
it  was  addrei  sed  to  the  vital  queflltion  of 
competition  :  rom  high  levels  of  iib^ports 
of  livestock  I  roducts  from  abrocuj^ 

I  have  nor  received  from  Mn  J.  A. 
McGinness  cf  Mankato,  copies  Of  two 
resolutions  idopted  by  the  Minnesota 
Livestock  Fee  ders  Association,  asking  for 
congressional  recognition  of  the  plight 
of  the  livestMk  feeders  who  havie  been 
the  victims  of  a  squeeze  between  imports 
and  competifflon  tfOm.  Integrated  ^opera- 
tors. The  nresent  oversupply  pf  red 
meats  in  thisi  country  can  be  att^buted 
not  only  to  1  tie  heavy  imports  ^t  also 
to  cheap-fee<  policies  of  the  Iief>art- 
ment  of  Agri(  ulture  making  avail|M>le  to 
integrated  oiterators  CCC  stock*  at  a 
price  below  vhat  it  costs  the  family 
farmer  to  pro  luce  his  own  feed. 

I  ask  that  he  resolutions  of  thfe  Min- 
nesota Livest  >ck  Feeders  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Recosb  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

i  LMTXnXTBT  LAWS 

chalnstores  are  marketing  the 


Whereas  the 


major  portion  i  kf  the  Nation's  red  meat;  and. 

Whereas  they  have  become  giania  with 
power  that  at  t  Imes  has  been  used  in  a  man- 
ner we  considei  detrimental  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers; therefcre,  be  it 

Resolved.  Tlat  the  appropriate  iinlt  of 
Government  Liltiate  action  to  determine 
whether  antltn  st  laws  are  being  violated  and 
to  recommend  egislatlon  to  protect  t^e  live- 
stock producer  from  monopolistic  pMce-flx- 
Ing  practices  b: '  the  chalnstores  In  violation 
of  fair  trade;  b  i  it  further 

Resolved,  Th  A  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Silnnesota  be  informed  of  the 
recommendatlc  a  of  the  Minnesota  Livestock 
Feeders  Assocl  itlon  and  that  they  be  re- 
spectfully reqv  ested  to  act  Immedlaitely  In 
behalf  of  the  &  Innesota  livestock  producers. 

Whereas  conlrol  of  production,  slaughter, 
and  retail  by  la  ge  corporations  permits  them 
to  have  monop<  llstlc  control  of  the  lllvestock 
market:  theref  >re,  be  It 

Resolved,  Thit  Congress  be  requested  to 
enact  leglslatlc  a.  that  wiU  prohibit  packers 
and  retailers  o  Uvestock  products  fnxn  en- 
gaging In  lives  ock  production;  be  it  f urttxer 

Resolved,  Th  iX  Members  at  Congreas  from 
the  State  of  &  Innesota  be  Informed  of  the 
recommendatlc  ns  of  the  Minnesota  Lljvestock 
Feeders  Assoc!  ition,  and  be  respectfully  re- 


A414 

quMtad  to  nippo^ 
quately  protect  t|M 


oonat  ttut«a 


kvels 


produnn  mre 

oik 


eneaalTe, 


UTMtOCk 

important  Mgme^t 
amy  at  tba  Unltef 

Cuirmt  hl^b 
Umb,  St  »  tlm* 
tun  of  tmd  mitmX 
UTWftoek 
flnanrlal 
«t  a  tlm*  wboi 
•ad  pork  are 
tremely   advene 
domestiered  mea|t 

llMrefore,  we 
neentatlTee  of 
trade  talks  tliat 
be  granted  on 
liTeetock  producl|i 

Purtber,  we 
greee  oC  tbe  X7nlt4d 
latloa  wbleb 
morlng  ^year 
and  after  BUBb 
coeb   Importa 
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legislation  that  will  ade- 
llveetock  producer. 


a  IxPOKis 


tbe  largest  and  most 
oL  tbe  agricultural  econ- 
States. 

of  Imports  of  beef  and 
'ben  our  domestic  produc- 
ts at  an  aUtlme  blgb  and 
eqwrlenclng  severe 
tbelr  operations,  and  also 
sold  storage  stocks  of  beef 
are  exerting  an  ez- 
economlc   impact    on    our 


Indxjstry. 
respectfully  petition  the  rep- 
Nation   at   the  Geneva 
further  tarlif  concessions 
;  ivestock,  meat,  and  other 


<ur 

lO 


Dimly 


qiotas 


would 


believe  that  the  Con- 
states should  enact  legls- 
Impose  quotas,  based  on 
Of  red  meat  Imports, 
are  exceeded,  tariffs  on 
be    substantially    in- 


IkAcal    :«n  f «  Ike  Af ed 
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Mr.  ST.  ONf^K  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiKl  my  ranarks,  I  wish  to 
tnaert  into  tbti  Rxcoro  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  ao  i  wibmlttlng  today  to  the 
House  Ways  sod  Means  Committee  in 
connection  wit  i  Its  current  hearings  on 
medical  aid  f(r  the  a«ed.  The  state- 
ment reads  as  foQows: 

OTATKBOMT     BT     '  IZFBIBXMTATIVX    WnXIAM     L. 

&r.   Oncb,    of   CoKKacncuT,   Bzvoax   thx 

HOOSB  COMStX  TSS   OX  WATS   AND  ACZANS 

lir.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  com- 
mittee, I  apprec  ate  tbe  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  >n  tbe  proposal  to  provide 
in«*1<'^'  care  foi  our  elderly  citizens  under 
the  social  securl  y  system. 

Tbe  problem  c  f  providing  medical  care  for 
tbe  aged  Is  oat  of  ma)or  national  impor- 
tance. This  pr  Mem  is  not  going  to  get 
smaller  but  will  Increase  with  each  year  as 
the  nximber  of  lur  aged  citizens  Increases. 
Tbe  si^utlon  of  this  jxoblem  cannot  be  de- 
layed much  Ion  ;er.  It  is  one  that  requires 
top  i»lorlty  att  sntlon,  and  it  is  right  here 
In  this  committ*  e  and  in  the  Congress  where 
tbe  full  reepom  iblllty  rests  for  solving  this 
jHToblem. 

To  me.  It  is  L  iconcelvable  that^we  should 
continue  to  igno  'e  the  hardships  encountered 
by  the  elderly  people  of  this  country  be- 
cause of  their  L  Lability  to  pay  for  adequate 
medical  care  in  their  declining  years.  We 
bear  a  great  dee  1  in  recent  days  about  plans 
for  a  war  on  pov  srty,  and  I  want  to  commend 
President  John/  on  and  bis  administration 
for  initiating  st4  ps  to  eradicate  poverty  from 
our  midst.  A  i  pod  place  to  begin  Is  with 
our  senior  dtlze  ob,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
about  8  million  people  over  the  age  of  65 — 
or  about  half  at  our  aged  population  In  this 
category — live  li  abject  poverty. 

Tbe  average  ler  capita  income  of  those 
over  S5  Is  estlnu  ted  at  about  Sl.OOO  per  year, 
or  about  930  pe  week.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  huge  increases  in  medical 
costs,  hosj^tall]  Ltlon,  group  hoepltallzation 
premlTims,  and  '^'""tf  exp^ises.  which  have 
in  some  Instano  s  almost  doubled  in  the  pa^ 


decade,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  bow 
these  people  manage  to  get  along.  With  the 
high  cost  of  food,  rent,  and  other  necessi- 
ties, they  pHTobably  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  deny  themselves  the  necessary  medical 
care. 

According  to  statistics  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  niunber  of  persons  receiving  monthly 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system  at 
the  end  of  1962  was  18.1  million.  This  total 
was  comprised  as  follows:  12.7  million  were 
retired  workers  and  their  dependents;  4.1 
million  were  sxirvlvors  of  deceased  workers; 
and  1.3  million  were  disabled  workers  and 
their  dependents.  In  recent  years  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  bene- 
ficiaries in  all  groups  is  about  l.S  million. 
so  that  by  now  we  have  about  18.5  million 
people  receiving  social  security  benefits. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  a  total  of 
257,154  persons  were  beneficiaries  under  the 
social  BCKnirlty  system  at  the  end  of  1962.  In 
the  four  counties  comprising  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  the  number  of  social  seciu^ty 
beneficiaries  was  ss  fcdlows:  New  London, 
16,626;  Middlesex,  8.901;  Windham.  8,433; 
Tolland.  6.221.  The  total  for  my  district  was 
39.181.  This  Is  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  district. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  Is  often  described 
as  a  human  problem.  President  Johnson 
spoke  of  it  in  such  terms  when  he  renewed 
his  request  for  a  program  of  medical  care 
for  aged  under  social  security  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  at  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  Today  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  aged  become  ill  more 
often,  that  they  are  sick  for  longer  periods 
of  time,  that  they  require  more  Institutional 
care,  and  that  they  possess  less  resources  to 
meet  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Of  all  the  plans  and  proposals  advanced  so 
far,  the  King-Anderson  bill  supported  pre- 
vlotisly  by  President  Kennedy  and  now  by 
President  Johnson  seems  to  make  the  most 
sense  and  comes  closest  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  King-Anderson  proposal  would 
be  financed  from  a  sepcu^te  health  insurance 
trust  fund  by  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  in  the  social  security  tax  on  both 
workers  and  employers.  It  would  provide  the 
following  benefits:  46  days  hospital  care  with 
no  cost  to  tbe  patient,  or  90  days  hospital 
care  with  a  maximum  deduction  of  $90.  or 
180  days  hospital  care  with  certain  deduc- 
tions; nursing  home  care  up  to  180  days; 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services;  and 
home  health  services,  including  nursing  care 
and  therapy,  up  to  240  visits  during  the  year 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  doctors'  bills. 

Thus,  the  EClng-Anderson  proposal  would 
provide  primarily  hospitalization  or  Institu- 
tional care  and,  as  such.  Is  actually  a  limited 
medical  care  program.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  our  elderly  people. 
Under  this  plan,  they  would  have  the  health 
care  needed  to  live  In  the  twilight  of  life 
with  dignity  and  self-respect.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  on  relief,  nor  are  they  Interested  In 
living  on  a  Government  dole.  Old-age  assis- 
tance and  similar  welfare  programs  are  not 
the  solution  to  this  problem,  nor  Is  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  which  to  date  has  been  ac- 
cepted" by  only  about  half  of  the  States  and 
where  only  about  7  out  of  every  1,000  persons 
in  the  country  are  receiving  any  assistance. 
The  difference  between  these  welfare  pro- 
grams and  the  King-Anderson  proposal  for 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  the  welfare  programs  would  deal 
with  the  problem  of  poverty  after  it  has 
occurred,  while  the  King-Anderson  medicare 
plan  woiild  establish  a  system  of  social  In- 
surance to  jM-event  poverty  among  the  aged. 
In  view  of  ovir  efforts  to  ocmbat  poverty  in 
the  Nation,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of 
these  proposals  or  ways  of  approach  is  more 
desirable. 


lir.  Chairman,  In  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal we  have  a  self -paying  plan  not  only  to 
provide  medical  care  for  our  aged  citizens, 
but  also  the  importunity  to  help  prevent  and 
forestall  poverty  in  this  age  group  as  brought 
on  by  health  costs.  Let  us  extend  this  medi- 
cal care  to  those  who  have  earned  their  re- 
tirement after  a  lifetime  of  labor,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  their 
declining  years  in  good  health,  fewer  medical 
bills,  less  worries,  and  most  of  all  the  reas- 
suring feeling  that  they  are  not  forgotten  nor 
Ignored. 

Por  these  reasons.  I  appeal  to  the  members 
of  this  conunlttee  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem  and  to  take  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion om  the  King-Anderson  proposal  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  our  elderly  citizens. 


Shaiing  Onr  Km»w-How  With  The 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  bigger  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  less-developed  countries  and 
their  progress  than  their  lack  of  know- 
how.  In  many  a  country,  fm«ign  aid 
and  credit  loans  are  quickly  absoitted  by 
these  parched  countries  without  pro- 
ducing the  required  results,  because 
there  were  not  the  technically  trained 
hands,  especially  in  the  highly  skilled 
crafts,  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  certain  private 
institutions  in  the  United  States  have 
had  the  fore^ht  and  ccmstructive 
imagination  to  predict  such  a  problem 
and  prepare  for  it  years  ago.  Partic- 
ularly impressive  is  the  record  of  the 
Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  Is  helping  to 
shape  a  better  future  In  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  alumni  of  the  institute  include 
600  International  craftsmen,  technicians, 
teachers,  and  administrators  from  more 
than  60  countries  in  the  world. 

Through  the  help  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  AID,  the  institute  ts  also  help- 
ing countries  like  Indonesia,  Burma,  and 
Sudan  establish  their  own  technical 
institutes  at  home,  to  produce  what  an 
industrialist  has  called,  "the  second  lieu- 
tenants in  industry." 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Dunwoody  Institute  in 
international  development  is  outlined: 
Shared     Know-How — Dunwoodt     Role     in 
International  Development 

The  most  valued  resource  of  a  country  Is 
Its  people.  Progress  In  this  technological 
age  depends  upon  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  people  that  make  up  a  country's  wor)t 
force.  The  rapidly  devrtc^Lng  countries  of 
the  world  recognize  that  the  most  critical 
manpower  shortages  exlsrt  in  the  segment  of 
highly  skiUed  craftsmen,  the  Industrial  and 
engineering  technicians,  and  gsnerally  in  the 
middle-level  oC  the  manpower  spectrum.  A 
large  ntimber  of,  what  an  industrialist  has 
caUed,  ttM  secocxl  UeutMiants  In  Industry  are 
needed  to  move  the  wheels  of  Industry  and 
keep  them  moving. 
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It  is  in  this  vital  area  of  hiunan  resource 
development  that  Dunwoody  is  serving  sev- 
eral of  the  developing  countries  of  the  world. 
First  called  to  serve  in  Asia  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Dunwoody  Institute  assisted  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  In  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  Indonesian  Technical  Teacher 
Training  Institute  in  Bandung,  and  sub- 
sequently participated  in  a  nationwide 
survey  of  technical  education  programs. 
This  project  hailed  as  a  hlgtily  successful 
program  of  technical  assistance  Involved  the 
services  of  11  advisers  from  Dunwoody  and 
thv  training  of  44  Indonesian  teachers  at 
Dunwoody  Institute  in  Minneapolis. 

In  Burma,  also  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  Dunwoody  Institute 
assisted  the  Government  Technical  Institute, 
Inseln,  in  modernizing  its  facilities  and  in 
refashioning  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  new 
development  needs  of  Burma.  At  the 
Rangoon  Technical  High  School,  the  first 
high  school  of  its  kind  in  Burma,  Dunwoody 
advisers,  in  cooperation  wlUi  Burmese  edu- 
cators, developed  a  unique  program  of  in- 
struction to  prepare  skilled  Burmese  young 
men  for  Burma's  industries.  Seventeen 
Dunwoody  advisers  served  in  Burma  and 
47  Burmese  attended  Dunwoody  under  this 
program. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID) ,  seven  Dunwoody  advisers  are  now  as- 
sisting the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Government  oS  India  in  the 
operation  of  the  Central  Trabtlng  Institute 
for  Instructors  and  Oraftnaea  at  Bombay, 
India.  Formally  inaugurated  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  the  institute  is  one  of  several 
being  ofwned  in  India  to  meet  the  critical 
shortage  mt  skilled  craftsmen  and  tastructors. 

The  Khartoum  Senior  Trade  School  in  the 
Sudan  Is  Dunwoody's  first  project  In  Africa 
and  the  largest  single  project  that  the  insti- 
tute has  so  far  undertaken.  When  fully 
operative,  the  project  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  16  advisers 
from  Dunwoody  and  an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $1.6  million  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Planned  as 
a  central  Institution,  this  school  is  expected 
to  be  a  pacesetter  for  stmllar  institutional  de- 
velopment in  the  Sudan  and  in  other  parts 
of  rapidly  developing  Africa. 

Initial  surveys  are  now  being  undertaken 
to  assess  soma  ot  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  and  when  opportu- 
nities for  service  in  this  hemisphere  come  to 
the  institute,  Dunwoody  will  have  gone  full 
circle  around  the  globe  with  technical  as- 
sistance projects. 

For  a  private  Institution  such  as  Dun- 
woody these  oppcM-tunltles  for  service  abroad 
present  both  an  opportiinity  and  a  challenge. 
The  600  international  alumni  of  Dunwoody 
Institute  Include  craftsmen,  technicians, 
teachers,  and  administrators  from  more  than 
60  countries  of  the  world.  By  means  of  their 
oontributtons  they  rjM'ead  tbe  message  of 
service  and  a  practical  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation embodied  in  the  saying  "Education 
for  work  and  not  away  from  it." 


Dollar  Gap  Mast  Be  Clesed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHTJ8BTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  commented  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  dollar  gap  problem. 


Since  I  regard  this  problem  as  being  ~ 
of  special  urgency  to  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  this  country  and  the  free  world,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  recent,  moderate 
improvement  in  international  dollar 
balances. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
for  that  the  gold  outflow  can  be  stopped 
entirely  during  this  year,  since  the  basic 
cause — excess  dollars  in  foreign  hands — 
is  with  us,  and  is  likely  to  remain  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  should  not  look  complacently  upon 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury's  mone- 
tary gold  stock  dropped  $465  million  in 
1963  to  $15.5  billion,  roughly  what  it  was 
when  World  War  n  started  in  1939.  This 
can  be  measured  off  against  U.S.  peak 
reserves  of  about  $24.8  billion  in  August 
1949. 

In  the  interim,  other  nations  rebuild- 
ing their  own  reserves  with  our  help,  in 
some  cases  from  our  continuing  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments,  have  brought 
our  gold  reserve  down  to  a<6gure  which 
is  certainly  grounds  for  grave  appre- 
hension. 

Whether  it  is  international,  cooper- 
ative methods  and  measures  of  attack- 
ing the  problem,  substantial  amounts  of 
new  gold  mined  outside  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  purchase  of  grain  surpluses  by 
the  Soviet,  ar  the  collapse  of  speculative 
onslaughts  against  the  dollar,  or  other 
factors  our  International  balances  are 
somewhat  better. 

Our  monetary  reserves  are  made  up  of 
a  combination  of  gold  and  the  currencies 
of  other  natlcms.  European  countries 
like  to  keep  most  of  their  reserves  in 
gold. 

American  citizens  cannot  turn  in  their 
dollars  for  gold,  but  coxtral  banks  of 
other  nations  can  use  dollars  to  buy  gold 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  end  of 
1963  Great  Britain's  gold  holdings  were 
about  92  percent  of  total  reserves  of  $2.6 
billion.  West  Germany's  gold  holdings 
late  in  the  year  were  $3.8  billion. 
France  was  the  leading  purchaser  of 
U.S.  gold  m  1963  and  built  its  stock  to 
more  than  $3  billion.  Switzerland's  gold 
stock  is  about  93  percent  of  its  total  re- 
serves. 

Gold  holdings  of  all  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations,  save  the  United  States,  are 
now  around  $24  billion.  So  the  $15.5  bil- 
lion U.S.  Treasury  stock  Is  considered  by 
many  in  financial  circles  as  a  favorable 
percentage,  about  the  same  ratio  as  be- 
fore World  War  n  shook  international 
monetary  balances. 

The  problem  is  now  to  keep  the  out- 
flow and  inflow  of  U.S.  dollars  In  better 
balance  so  that  any  further  gold  drain  is 
stopped,  or  at  least  held  to  modest 
amounts. 

This  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  do,  even 
though  it  must  be  done,  if  we  are  to 
avoid   economic  peril. 

We  must  keep  it  in  mind  that  import- 
export  balances  are  the  principal  deter- 
mhilng  f actfur  of  the  gold  leveL  To  the 
extent  that  our  balance  has  been  affected 
by  foreign  aid  and  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary and  security  purposes  overseas,  our 
balances  are  Tulimmble.  unless  we  pro- 
serve  import-export  ratios  and  eff  eetlydy 
prevent  chei4>  Imports  from  swamping 
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our  economy.  Reductions  in  foreigin  aid 
and  our  mlliti  ry  expenditures  abroad 
could  greatly  iiiprove  our  international 
monetary  balai|ces  and  do  much  to  close 
the  dollar  gap 

I  realize  that  this  and  related  problons 
are  not  for  the  determination  of  politi- 
cians, but  rattier  fm*  the  monetary  ex- 
perts, but  it  is  1  he  obvious  duty  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congre  s  to  keep  ourselves  well 
informed  in  this  field  where  awkward  or 
unsound  flnani  ial  policies  might  con- 
tinue to  combir  e  with  unrealistic  p<>liti- 
cal  policies  to  'orestall  the  solutiob  oi 
the  dollar-gap  ]  )roblem,  or  even  caujse  it 
to  l>ecome  wone  and  more  threatening 
than  it  is. 

I  hop>e  the  adi  olnistration  will  continue 
to  move  very  vig  orously  across  the  bztoad- 
est  possible  f roi  it,  and  with  ref  erenibe  to 
all,  not  just  son  e,  of  the  factors  inv<>lved 
in  accentuating  the  dollar  gap.  so  that  we 
can  make  furtber  progress  toward  diimi- 
nating  the  subitantlal  drop  in  our  gold 
reserves  that  hi  s  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  concern  anong  informed,  financial 
leaders  and  sen  ed  to  increase  the  nMLgni- 
tude  and  serioisness  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs as  well  as  our  own  challenging  do- 
mestic economic  problems. 

I  am  glad  also  to  note  that  several 
well-informed  ^ress  c(»ninentators,  like 
Sam  Dawson,  u?e  giving  the  American 
public  the  benefit  of  their  infonnlU^ian 
and  views,  and  I  think  this  is  extrelDaely 
helpful  to  oiu-  thinking  on  the  problem 
and  to  all  those  interested  in  finding!  sat- 
isfactory answiirs. 


President  Reconixet  die  In&portance  of 
Dairy  Famers  and  Cooperatirca 


EXTENS: 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  LEJ  TER  R.  JOHNSON 

Cr  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  th<  President's  message  on 
agriculture,  ancl  I  am  pleased  and  en- 
couraged by  h  s  thorough  and  wol'king 
knowledge  of  Jie  complex  and  many- 
sided  problems  of  our  fanners.  His  mes- 
sage does  not  i  imply  look  at  the  farmer 
on  the  farm.  It  outlines  the  important 
role  which  Is  :  )layed  tv  onr  farmers  in 
city  life  and  wsrld  affairs. 

No  man  is  ai  island  unto  himself,  and 
in  today's  complex  world,  no  farmer  is 
a  producer  of  i  ood  and  fiber  ^st  for  his 
own  family.  .Ls  the  President  pointed 
out,  one  Ameri(  an  farmer  today  provides 
25  domestic  coi  sumers  and  4  people  over- 
seas with  thep  total  food  and  fiber 
needs.  He  also  noted  an  Important  but 
frequently  oveirlooked  fact — that  pros- 
perity on  thel  farm  gives  lmpet^s  to 
prosperity  in  tne  city.  | 

As  a  Represe  itative  of  a  dairy  diittrict 
in  the  great  d  tlry  State  of  vnsc<|insin, 
and  as  chalrma  i  of  the  House  Dalry'Sub- 
committee.  I  uas  particularly  pUuised 
that  the  Presld  mt  stressed  the  need  for 
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comprehenslTe  lalry  legislation  and  In- 
cl'ided  dairy  products  among  the  five 
commodities  re(  Hiring  Immediate  atten- 
tion. Spedflcaiy.  he  recommended  leg- 
islation to  flrsi ,  provide  incentive  pay- 
ments to  dairy  :  armers  to  reduce  surplus 
prodiKtion  and;  second,  permit  producers 
in  Federal  mill  marketing  order  areas, 
through  a  bas<  excess  plan,  to  reduce 
their  production  \.  of  milk  without  reduc- 
ing their  share  of  the  class  I  market. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  provisions 
are  contained  1 1  the  dairy  bill  which  I 
Introduced  in  tie  House  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  c  urrent  Congress.  Hear- 
ings cm  this  mc  asure  have  already  been 
held  by  the  Ho  ise  Dairy  Subcommittee, 
but  no  action  ]  las  been  taken. 

My  measure  kuthorizes  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  direct  payments  to  producers 
outside  Pedera:  milk  marketing  orders 
who  voluntarll  j  agree  not  to  expand 
tb^  productioi  i  beyond  that  of  the  base 
year,  or  a  perc  entage  of  the  base  year. 
Direct  payment  i  would  be  made  on  their 
marketings  at  %  rate  not  to  exceed  50 
cents  per  hundi  ed  pounds  of  mUk  or  milk 
equivalent  Tl  e  bill  retains  the  present 
floor  of  75  pei:ent  of  parity  for  dairy 
price  supports. 

In  milk  maiketing  order  areas,  the 
proposed  leglslitlon  provides  for  pro- 
ducer allotmeixs  based  on  the  market 
requirements  ti  the  highest  use  classi- 
fleation,  plus  es  tentlal  reserves.  .Instead' 
of  receiving  r  uniform  blend  price, 
mmlucers  woull  get  a  higher  return  on 
milk  covered  b  r  allotments  and  a  lower 
price  for  milk  in  excess  of  allotments. 
llie  bill  also  In  eludes  payments  for  sur- 
plus reduction. , 

Mr.  ^leaker  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  eurently  has  before  it  a 
Senate-passed  dairy  bill  which  Is  re- 
stricted to  Fed  oral  milk  markets.  Well 
over  600.000  fa  mers  sell  their  milk  out- 
side Federal  o-der  areas,  as  compared 
with  187,000  p  txlucers  operating  imder 
the  Federal  m  Ik  orders.  I  have  made 
no  secret  of  mj  opposition  to  the  Senate 
bill,  for  I  do  n  >t  believe  the  benefits  of 
a  dairy  progran  should  be  confined  to 
the  minority  o '  our  dairymen  who.  be- 
cause of  a  lucly  geographical  accident, 
are  already  beieflting  from  the  higher 
price  provision  of  Federal  milk  market- 
ing orders. 

I  am  hopeful]  that  President  Johnson's 
dairy  recomme  idations  will  be  of  help  to 
those  of  us  in  ( longress  who  are  working 
for  a  compreh  inslve  dairy  program  for 
both  manufac  urlng  milk  and  Federal 
dairymen  The  Senate- 
I  base  excess  dairy  plan 
changed  into  an  overall 
by  adding  my  provisions 
for  surplus  redaction  payments  for  man- 
ufacturing mlll|  producers. 

I  would  also  like  to  call 
bf  my  colleagues  to  the 
President's  vleira  on  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  ( >ur  cooperatives  to  enable 
them  to  betted  meet  the  needs  of  our 
rural  people. 
Our  coopera^ves  have  done  a  mag- 
only  for  farmers,  but  for 
consumers  as  ^ell.  However,  they  need 
to  have  the  rl  rht  to  grow  so  they  can 
compete  on  eq  lal  terms  with  the  large 
business  cono^ms  that  handle  their 
products. 


market  order 
i4>proved  class 
could  easily  be 
dairy  program. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attention 


The  President  recognizes  this.  He  is 
not  asking  for  special  treatment  for  co- 
(H>eratlves  but  for  equal  treatment.  The 
President  also  recognizes  that  farmers 
need  additional  financial  assistance  to 
develop  the  kinds  of  cooperatives  re- 
quired to  meet  present-day  needs.  A 
little  help  along  this  line  will  enable 
farmers  to  do  more  things  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  proposals 
strike  me  as  being  in  the  public  interest. 
If  we  are  going  to  help  farmers  improve 
their  economic  position,  we  can  best  do 
it  by  helping  them  strengthen  their  co- 
operatives. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  coopera- 
tives are  the  one  means  by  which  farm- 
ers can  help  improve  their  own  position. 
I  have  observed  that  the  benefits  of  co- 
operatives go  immediately  and  directly 
to  those  who  use  them.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  more  effective  way  to  assist  farm- 
ers in  working  out  solutions  to  their  own 
problems  than  to  provide  them  with  the 
tools  that  are  available  through  stronger 
and  more  effective  cooperatives. 

Over  the  years,  cooperatives  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  greatly  improve 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
farm  people.  However,  to  make  their  in- 
fiuence  better  felt  in  rural  areas,  they 
need  just  the  type  of  assistance  called 
for  in  the  President's  message. 


The  Portufvese  Way  in  Africa — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHTTSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
through  the  Congressional  Record,  one 
of  the  first  eyewitness  accounts  by  an 
American  correspondent  of  the  troubled 
situation  in  Angola.  Portugal's  large 
province  in  West  Africa. 

This  series  of  stories  was  written  by 
Robert  Estabrook,  distinguished  edi- 
torial-page editor  of  the  Washington 
Post.  His  accounts  were  fair  and  ob- 
jective estimates  of  the  situation  in 
Angola — a  subject  about  which  column 
upon  column  of  contradiction  had  been 
written  after  the  outbreak  of  violence 
there  in  March  of  1961. 

Today,  with  troubling  reports  coming 
out  of  Africa  from  Zanzibar,  the  Congo. 
Uganda,  and  Kenya,  and  with  Portugal, 
in  her  frustration  with  United  States 
policy,  reportedly  considering  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China,  the  future  of 
Angola  must  be  viewed  with  renewed 
concern  by  the  free  world. 

Our  virtual  abandonment  of  Portugal 
has  driven  this  longtime  NATO  ally  and 
traditionally  stanch  foe  of  communism 
to  the  point  of  threatening  recognition  of 
Red  China.  I  know  there  are  other  fac- 
tors influencing  this  course,  but  I  am 
sure  that  what  may  become  a  deciding 
factor  is  our  failure  to  suport  Portugal 
in  the  United  Nations  in  the  face  of 
bloody,  Communist-Inspired,  terrorism 
In  Angola.    Our  position,  or  lack  of  it. 


has  stemmed.  In  part  at  least,  from  our 
failure  to  imderstand  the  true  situation 
in  this  important  area  of  the  world — an 
area  which  is  experiencing  a  concentra- 
tion of  effort  by  Moscow,  Pelplng,  and 
Havana. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Fortime  maga- 
zine there  is  a  brilliant  interpretive  re- 
port on  Angola  by  Hugh  Kay,  a  widely 
read  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald  of 
London.  Mr.  Kay  was  one  of  the  first 
foreign  correspondents  to  enter  Angola 
after  the  horrible  massacres  of  March  15. 
1961.  He  returned  2  years  later  to  esti- 
mate the  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
multiracial  society  there.  He  has  ob- 
served the  Portuguese  people  closely  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  one  of  the  few 
foreign  Journalists  in  recent  years  to 
interview  Antonio  Salazar,  the  reticent 
prime  minister  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Kay's  article,  "The  Portuguese 
Way  in  Africa,"  is  preceded  by  the  mag- 
azine's own  comment  on  the  author  and 
his  story. 

Recent  events  in  Africa  make  this  sub- 
ject one  that  should  be  of  vital  concern 
to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  length  of 
this  fine  article,  I  am  inserting  it  In  the 
RECOR9  in  two  installments.  Tomorrow 
I  will  ^bmit  the  conclusion. 

Thfc  article  follows: 
TpK  Po«TUonK8«  Wat  in  ArucA — I 
(By  Hugh  Kay) 

"An  Integrated  multiracial  society  draw- 
ing on  the  moral  values  at  all  races  and  of 
all  peoples" — this.  In  the  words  of  Foreign 
Minister  FYanco  Noguelra,  Is  Portugal's  aim 
for  Its  African  territories,  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  And,  after  four  centuries  In 
Africa,  it  has  come  far  toward  this  goal,  says 
the  British  Journalist  who  wrote  this  article. 

In  March  of  IMl  a  group  calling  Itself  the 
Union  of  the  Peoples  of  Angola  arose  in  what 
it  claimed  was  spontaneous  rebellion  by  An- 
golan Africans  to  free  themselTes  from  their 
white  oppressors.  The  author,  who  visited 
the  area  shortly  afterward,  offers  evidence 
that  the  group  murdered  and  tortured  blacks 
and  whites  alike,  that  It  was  backed  by  Com- 
munist powers,  and  that  It  Invaded  Angola 
from  Congo  headquarters.  He  warns  that 
similar  terrorist  tactics  may  soon  again  be 
uoed. 

Since  the  1961  troubles.  Portuguese  au- 
thorities have  vastly  speeded  action  to  re- 
claim the  area  through  educational  and  wel- 
fare projects,  and  their  attainments  have 
been  notable.  But  the  efforts  need  more 
sympathy  In  the  VH.  and  In  Washington 
The  author  believes  that  successful  integra- 
tion in  Angola  and  Mozambique  coiild  be  the 
crucial  experiment  that  might  save  the  world 
from  division  along  racial  lines. 

Should  Portugal  keep  Its  vast  African  ter- 
ritories? Almost  everybody  answers  "No." 
But  this  writer,  describing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Portugal's  attempt  to  construct 
a  truly  multiracial  society,  gives  an  eloquent 
"Yes." 

We  live  at  a  stage  of  history  where  the 
world  Is  trying  to  rediscover  Its  own  center 
A  massive  centripetal  movement  is  under- 
way. In  religion  there  is  ecumenism.  In 
politics,  federations  are  In  fashion.  United 
Europe  struggles  to  free  itself  from  prolonged 
gestation.  There  Is  talk  of  an  ultimate 
world  authority.  A  new  dialog  has  begun 
between  humanist  and  scientist,  between  the 
two  cultures  of  C.  P.  Snow.  A  new  social 
sense  has  emerged,  a  sense  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keepers  after  all.  that  the  wealthy 
nations  must  know  how  the  other  half  lives 
and  help  It  to  better  standards. 

Yet  from  .ill  this  absorbing  adventure,  this 
search  for  a  common  ground  between  differ- 


ent peoples  rooted  In  a  common  human 
natxire,  there  must.  It  seeins,  be  one  excep- 
tion. The  sages  seem  to  agree  that  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  has  nothing  to  contribute 
to  the  new  quest  for  \mlty. 

And  y«t  it  is  In  Spain  and  Portugal  that 
Europe  and  Africa  and  Latin  Amsrloa  meet 
in  the  bonds  ot  history,  In  the  tangle  of  eth- 
nic roots,  and  In  the  Interaction  of  cultures. 
If  ever  there  were  a  natural  theater  for  world 
councils.  It  Is  here.  ..But,  detached  from  his- 
torical penpecUve,  their  poaitloal  regimes 
are  Indicted  at  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
When  the  case  for  the  defense  opens,  the 
U.N.  delegates  start  thinking  about  lunch. 
For  Khrushchev  and  Castro,  Tito  and  Nasser, 
there  must  be  fair  play.  Franco  and  Salazar 
need  only  be  written  off. 

The  tnmMe  with  this  a|>proach  is  that  any 
attempt  to  Ignore  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and 
its  influence  throughout  the  world  must  in- 
volve the  West  In  the  gravest  risks.  In  the 
case  of  ^Mdn  this  is  being  gradually,  if  re- 
luctantly, recognized  by  the  United  States 
Itself.  In  taie  case  at  Portugal  there  is  des- 
perate need  for  a  thoroughgoing  rec^pralsal 
of  policy  and  what  is  at  stake.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  Dr.  Antonio  de  OUverU  Salazar, 
oonsiderod  a  be<iev<4«nt  dictator  o€  an  un- 
important ooointry,  was  seldom  In  the  news. 
But  today  Salazar,  who  has  challenged  the 
whole  colonial  mythoe  at  our  times,  must  be 
taken  seriously.  Portugal  Is  not  Just  a  poor 
country  making  Its  way  by  the  sale  at  sar- 
dines, olives,  oork,  wine,  and  wolfram.  It  Is 
the  master  of  some  oC  the  most  fertile  and 
stzateglo  reaches  of  Afirlsa— the  great  buffer 
territories  mt  Angola  and  MoBamblque,  lying 
between  tke  Ooogo  Jungle  and  Soutli  Afrloa. 
From  thoM  tsrritorlss  neither  Salazar  nor 
his  peoplo  laare  any  Ixttentlon  at  being  swe^ 
by  artlflctaUy  fostered  winds  at  ctaango.  A 
wind,  they  ifill  teU  you.  may  fell  a  treo;  it 
will  not  unravel  a  tangle  at  Intaitwinlng 
roots.  For  the  Portoguese,  tha  cboloe  Is 
simple.  They  may  bs  pushed  out  by  in- 
vaders: but  whUe  tiuy  are  there  they  will 
continue  to  build  titie  multiracial  society  they 
see  as  their  Afrlctm  mlasloa.  They  cannot 
be  written  off. 

A  EIOT  or  BTBBIBS 

That  Portugal  will  eventually  have  to 
leave  Africa  Is  taken  for  granted  In  the 
United  Nations,  often  with  tacit  XJB.  con- 
currence. Since  1961,  when  terrorists  from 
the  Congo  struck  at  Angola,  Portxigal  has 
been  under  fire  as  the  archoppressor  of  the 
anticQlonlal  age,  while  the  so-called  nation- 
alists now  regrouped  across  the  Congo  bor- 
der are  viewed  as  heroic  liberators.  I  shall 
presently  seek  to  establish  that  this  Is  non- 
sense. For  the  moment,  sufBoe  it  to  say 
that,  despite  present  threats  of  renewed  In- 
vasion, social  conditions  in  Angola  have  rap- 
idly moved  from  strength  to  stxength.  The 
International  Labor  Organization's  report 
In  April  1962,  noted  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion enjoyed  by  white  and  black  alike,  gave 
the  latx>r  setup  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and 
discredited  the  charges  of  oppression  lev- 
eled by  the  delegation  of  Ghana  to  the  ILO. 
In  a  dramatic  generation  of  economic  up- 
surge. Industry  has  played  a  substantial 
part  in  creating  a  network  of  social  services. 
The  number  of  students  In  schools  is  now 
increasing  by  16  peroent  per  annum,  and  in 
1963  new  universities  opened  in  Luanda  and 
LourenQO  Marques.  A  generation  of  young 
and  dedicated  administrators  has  taken 
over,  powerfully  aided  by  the  Army's  "psy- 
chosocial services,"  tasks  similar  to  those  per- 
formed elsewhere  by  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps. 
At  long  last  some  reality  is  emerging  from 
the  traditional  sense  of  mission  the  Iberian 
peoples  have  always  claimed  since  the  days 
when  the  flag  and  the  cross  went  out  with 
the  discovery. 

The  Portuguese  will  thunder  about  their 
sense  of  mission  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of 
all  within  earshot.  The  language  at  times 
is  glutinous.     But  until  the  West  faces  the 


plain  fact  that  the  Portuguese  at  least  be- 
lieve In  what  they  say,  we  shall  be  wholly 
unable  to  Influence  events  toward  construc- 
tive ends.  Mcve  than  a  decade  ago  Salazar 
gave  form  to  a  centuries-old  concept  when 
he  declared  tha/t  the.  oversea  territories' 
status  was  that  of  "Portugal  overseas."  They 
are  not,  he  asserted,  mere  colonies,  but  ex- 
tensions of  Portuguese  oil,  whose  people  have 
lived  there,  not  for  a  few  decades  like  the 
British  colonists,  but  for  more  than  four 
centuries.  They  are  part  of  Portugal,  and 
Portugal  is  part  of  them. 

That  is  the  legal  key  to  Portuguese  think- 
ing, and  one  that  unlocks  a  more  significant 
door.  Within  this  legal  structure,  Portugal 
alms  at  a  future  of  Immense  hope  when  com- 
pared with  South  African  apartheid  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  newly  formed  African  States 
on  the  other.  It  alms  to  create  what  Foreign 
Minister  Franco  Noguelra  has  called  an  In- 
tegrated multiracial  society  drawing  on  the 
moral  values  of  all  races  and  of  all  peoples. 
For  him  this  has  nothing  to  do  wtUi  mwe 
racial  coexistence.  He  means  a  community 
or  communities  where  all  ethnic  groups  are 
closely  Integrated,  knitted  together,  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  oneness.  "We  feel."  he  went 
on  to  say,  "Uiat  history  substantiates  this 
view;  nations  formed  by  more  than  one  race 
have  been  and  are  great  nations;  those  na- 
tions that  close  themselves  to  any  racial  con- 
tacts convey  an  impression  at  h^plness,  but 
the  fact  is  that  no  progress  has  been  made, 
and  they  become  dormant  and  stagnxmt  cem- 
mtinlties." 

Behind  this  high-sounding  theory  Is  a 
simple  fact.  The  Pratuguese,  a  riot  of  hy- 
brids in  their  own  blood,  mix  easily.  Brazil, 
at  course.  Is  the  best  example  ot  this,  but 
even  In  Angola  and  Mozambique  one  is  as- 
tonished at  the  complete  absence  of  color 
bar.  Differences  between  whites  and  blacks 
are  economic,  and  thus  oTten  social,  but  nev- 
er racial.  In  the  Angolan  population  of 
nearly  S  million,  there  are  no  more  than  6 
peroent  of  exclusively  Portuguese  origin.  In 
Luanda,  the  capital,  some  40  percent  of  the 
administration  Is  African  or  mulatto.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  ot  the  genuineness  of  the 
attempt  to  weld  a  society  based  not  on  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  but  on  personal  merit. 

NUTHXR  BLACK  NOE  WHTTX 

The  Portuguese  are  substantially  Catholic 
in  outlook,  despite  much  laxity  and  skepti- 
cism In  practice.  At  first  sight,  however,  the 
Portuguese  pattern  in  Africa  seems  to  run 
counter  to  the  Catholic  Church's  modem 
missionary  method,  the  adaptation  approach. 
In  this  context,  adaptation  means  that  you 
do  not  seek  to  impose,  say,  a  European  char- 
acter on  non-European  peoples,  but  rather 
to  baptize  their  Indigenous  cultures,  effect- 
ing a  marriage  between  the  best  those  cul- 
tures have  to  offer  and  the  richness  of  Chris- 
tian civllizatloo..  The  rteultant  is  pre- 
dominantly local  in  character,  though  living 
by  imiversal  truths.  The  Portuguese,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  apparently  always  worked 
on  the  basis  that,  to  make  the  African  a 
ClirlBtian,  you  must  turn  him  Into  a  good 
little  Portiiguese.  To  this  end,  it  seems,  he 
is  provided  with  a  heavily  slanted  education. 
He  learns  Portuguese  history  (to  the  pwint. 
I  should  think,  of  crashing  boredom) .  The 
missionaries  must,  as  far  as  possible,  come 
from  the  mother  country.    And  so  on. 

But  in  fact  the  Portuguese  theory  U  more 
subtle  than  it  seems.  Tou  cannot,  they 
argue,  compare  Africa  with  India  or  China, 
which,  long  before  Christ,  had  their  own 
philosophies,  many  of  which  And  loud  echoes 
on  the  wavelength  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. Moslem.  Jew,  and  Christian  find 
much  in  common  In  their  traditions.  Af- 
flnltles  can  be  detected  between  the  Hindu 
mystics,  the  writings  ot  Averrote.  and  the 
poetry  of  St.  John  at  tha  Cross.  The  mis- 
sion territories  ot  tha  Bast  know  art  forms, 
theologies,  and  even  a  sdentlfle  toadltlon. 
Hence  the  idea  of  adaptation  arose  easily  In 
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the  days  when  Ji  suits  Matteo  Blccl  in  jChlna 
and  Roberto  de  foblll  in  India  got  inito  hot 
water  with  the! '  superiors  over  the  lose  of 
local  rites.  Most  black  (as  opposed  to  birown) 
Africans,  howev  !r,  were  never  Involted  In 
highly  systemat  Ized  cultures.  What  they 
offer  for  baptlsn  Is  rather  a  way  of  luie;  cer- 
tain habits  of  1  ilnd  and  social  orientation 
arising  from  the  tribal  system;  a  facility  for 
understanding  1  be  Interplay  of  natuire  and 
supernatvire;  a  great.  If  not  always  co- 
herent, capacity  for  Ood;  a  i>otentlal  [await- 
ing cross-fertll:  zatlon.  For  a  philosophy 
they  have  to  dra  w  on  other  continental  Their 
intuitive  percept  ions  can  be  rationalized  only 
by  an  alien  IntBllectual  discipline.  JDa  the 
end  they  must  t  ecome  part,  not  ot  a  itrlctly 
Portuguese  sociity,  nor  of  an  Afrlcin  en- 
clave accepting  Christianity  Into  Its  imlnds, 
but  of  a  thoro  ughly  Integrated  IntfRracial 
community.  Tlie  Christ  they  worship)  mtist 
be  neither  whlt<   nor  Mack,  but  a  muljatto. 

Because  the  essential  malnqxrlng  jtf  this 
ideal  ooDuniuilt  j  will  be  Portuguese,  the  In- 
tegrating facto  -  will  also  be  Portaguese, 
starting  with  a  lingua  franca  transcending 
a  myriad  of  t^t  Ekl  boundaries.  To  th0  mod- 
era  liberal  thli  Is  stark  heresy. 
PcH-ttiguese  It  Is  realism.  For  him 
can  must  be  aowly  incorporated 
European  ethos  retaining  the  b« 
own  tradition  a  id  enhancing  his 
brethren  with  I;,  but  acquiring  a 
a  Christian  civil  zatlon  that  is.  whe 
like  It  or  not,  Judaeo-Oreoo-Boma^*  an<i 
henoe  ETuropean.  This  ^proa^  sees  (urope 
not  as  an  imp  »rlallBt  power  but  is  the 
ideological  center  comparable  to  that] Rome 
which  the  nomai  tic  tribes  ot  the  norta  onoe 
sought  to  conqu  r — ^not  to  destroy  bu|  to  be 
part  at  it;  the  1  tome  that  transcendyt  and 
survived  the  pu  ely  poUttoal  Roman  jstruc- 
ture.  The  prooe  ■  must  depend,  neitoer  on 
the  theories  of  an  Imported  dMnacracy. 
^e  root  as  it  stands  I9  Afri- 
Teetem  oonoepts  of 
little  as  yet  to 
unit  is  the  tribe, 
tt  Is  an  integrated 
the  Portugueee 
amorphoue  mass, 
a  system.  And  it  is  precisely  becai 
Portuguese  have  lared  to  introduce 
of  ethical  Judgment  into  their 
thinking  that  th(  y  have  pulled  down  < 
heads  the  Invecti  ve  and  hatred  at  the 
starting  from  a  mechanical  concept 
mocracy,  would,  In  the  words  of  O.l  Men- 
nen  Williams,  have  "Africa  for  thej  Afri- 
cans." 

The  Portuguese  will  not  settle  for  thit,  and 
if  they  did  the  result  would  be  another 
gaping  vacuum  in  the  African  Continent. 
That  is  the  reall  y  that  needs  to  be  f  a<ied  by 
U.S.  and  U.N.  p  dicymakers  alike.  lii  rec- 
ognizing this  re  tllty  It  is  not  necesEtuy  to 
believe  that  Por  ugal  has  always  livedj  up  to 
its  theories.  Thsre  have  been  plentyjof  ex- 
ploiting settlers  and  much  past  brutality 
can  be  ascribed  co  malcontents,  poliUeal  ex- 
iles, and  failures  who  Joined  the  flow  to  the 
oversea  provlnc ».  But  in  the  mal|n  the 
worst  fault  of  the  Pra-tuguese  is  pagadcncl- 
cally  that  be  is  an  easygoing  sort  of  j^rson. 
The  Portuguese  enthusiast  for  reform  earns 
from  his  oomp  .trlots  the  rebuke  of  jparece 
mal  (bad  f(»in|,  while  the  ezubo^t  for- 
eigner is  seen  as  a  kind  of  oddity  (tern 
gra^).  Hence  the  slow  tonpo  ot  develop- 
ment. For  thi  tempo-aniNit  it  Is  «|nough 
to  conceive  a  n  >ble  ideal.  Working  t^e  de- 
tail out  in  actlcm  is  8<»nethlng  that  cSH  take 
Its  time.  Tet  vIm  Portuguese  sense  of  mis- 
sion Is  mcM«  than  sotmdlng  brass.  Stem 
critics  oC  Portugal  will  tell  you  they  once 
believed  that  It  stood  a  chance  of  j^ulUng 
something  off  Id  Africa  that  nobod|y  else 
oould.  I  believe,  even  today,  that  tbis  still 
holds  g^md  if  ttwy  can  win  the  race  against 
time,  and  that  recent  events  have  proived  iU 
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tro'B  gunrunners  redh&nded.  but  our  only 
response  was  grudging  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion, with  no  aid  or  support.  An  American 
oOcer  on  duty  wss  kidnapped  by  Caatroltes, 
In  Caracas,  but  we  dldnt  exert  nearly  the 
effort  to  get  him  back  that  we  put  out  for 
Prank  Sinatra.  Jr.  The  Zanzibar  coup  was 
led  by  well-trained  Cubans  who  spoke  no 
Swahlll;  and  now  the  Castro  virus  haa  been 
transplanted  to  an  African  Island,  as  the 
NewB  Leader  warned  editorially  on  June  27 

But  the  mo6t  provocative  incident  has  been 
Castro's  direct  manipulation  of  the  Panama 
crisis.  There  would  have  been  no  rioting  or 
disorder.  If  it  had  not  been  planned  by  Cas- 
tro. Secretary  of  the  Army  Cyrus  R  Vance 
has  reported  that  the  snif)er8  who  were  caf>- 
tured  were  Panamanians  trained  in  Cuba;  in 
fact,  they  entered  Panama  only  3  days  before 
the  riots  began.  Since  the  flag  protests  by 
American  citizens  began  well  before  the  flrst 
of  the  year,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  mob  violence  was  carefully  plotted  In 
order  to  precipitate  an  international  crisis 

But  Castro  has  plotted  well  In  the  whcrie 
picture.  Last  November,  his  position  seemed 
hopeless.  The  Soviets  were  fed  up  with  his 
sheer  Incompetence  In  running  the  country, 
and  they  were  disposed  to  dispense  with  him 
As  Soviet  aid  dwindled,  Castro  began  to  play 
off  the  Chinese  against  them.  When  an 
American  Castrolte  assassinated  President 
Kennedy,  and  there  was  no  public  or  diplo- 
matic cry  0*  concern.  Castro  rightly  con- 
cluded that  America  would  react  to  no  provo- 
cation, however  groat. 

Castro's  red -carpet  welcome  In  Moscow 
means  that  Khrushchev  has  decided  that 
Cuba  may  be  an  asset  after  all.  It  means 
that  the  Soviet  policy  of  making  the 
world  peaceful  for  subversion  will  move  for- 
ward rapidly.  When  the  United  States  will 
not  act,  and  the  OAS  will  not  act,  then  there 
Is  no  reason  for.  the  leaders  ol  world  cocn- 
mxinlsm  to  hold  back.  If  our  allies  come  to 
this  conclusion,  can  Khrushchev  b<"  far  be- 
hind? 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
for  hospital  Insurance  under  social  se- 
curity comes  from  many  people  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  losing  their 
accident  and  health  insurance  either  be- 
cause their  insurance  company  cancelled 
them  out  or  because  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  p>ay  the  high  premiums. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  very  touch- 
ing letter  from  a  citizen  of  my  district — 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  He  enclosed  the 
"Dear  John"  letter  that  he  had  received 
from  his  Insurance  company  cancelling 
him  out.  I  have  deleted  his  name  and 
address  and  his  insurance  policy  num- 
ber, but  am  presenting  the  entire  letter 
Just  as  he  received  it: 

Thx  North  Amsucan  Co  , 
Foa   LiTK.    Accident    and   Health 
Insxjkamcx. 

January  17,  1964 

During  the  past  several  years  North  Ameri- 
can has  been  prlvUeged  to  serve  your  hospital 
and  surgical  Insurance  needs. 

Tbe  policy  yoa  now  hold  contains  a  certain 
provision  ot  age  qualification.     Our  records 


Indicate  that  you  have  now  reached  the  age 
ol  termination  and  we  wlU  be  unable  to  ac- 
cept any  f\irtber  premiums  for  tbe  above 
policy. 

It   has  been  a  pleasure  to  have   been   of 
service  to  you  during  the  Ume  you  were  In- 
sured under  this  policy. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Miss  H.  Smock, 
Superviior    of    Health    Policyholders' 
SeriHce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  made 
these  comments  about  the  letter  from 
the    insurance    company    canc^ng    his 

insurance: 

The  enclosed  letter  speaks  fca-  Itself.  How 
ni.iny  of  the  older  folks  get  letters  like  this. 
I  have  had  this  policy  for  over  40  years  and 
have  used  It  very  little.  I  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  flrst  few  to  take  out  a  poUcy  of  this 
kind.  Let's  go  all  out  for  hospltallzntlon 
through  social  security. 


FHA    and    VA    Hoasiaf    Foreclosures 
iHcrcase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MlBSOXTai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  27  carried  a 
lengthy  article  detailing  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Housing  AdminlAratlon  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  taking 
over  an  increasing  number  of  houses  as 
lenders  more  often  find  it  necessary  to 
foreclose.  This  is  a  warning  sign  of  the 
economy  and  in  order  to  focus  greater 
attention  on  it.  I  am  inserting  the  Jour- 
nal article  In  the  Record: 
FHA,  VA  Push  Effort  To  Rzducb  Thtir  Glut 

or  PoarCLOSED  Homes — OrrAvrLn  on  Mort- 

GAcia  Saddle  Acsifcira  WrrH  120,000  Umrs: 

Ads,  EASiDt  Crzimt  Lift  Saubs 

(By  Richard  F.  Janasen) 

Washington. — The  Government  Is  striving 
with  some  success  to  get  rid  oC  thousands  of 
homes  It  Is  acquiring  each  month  as  more 
owners  default  on  their  mortgages. 

Under  their  mortgage -insva^ng  programs, 
both  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans*  Administration  are  taking  over 
an  Increasing  nxunber  of  bouses  as  lenders 
more  often  find  It  necessary  to  foreclose 
The  FHA  Is  the  owner  or  mortgage  holder  of 
around  100,000  hoiises  and  apartment  units, 
and  the  VA  has  almost  20,000  on  Its  hands 

The  slttiatlon  Is  arousing  concern  In  Con- 
gress, as  it  has  among  real  estate  men.  To- 
day Democratic  Senator  SPAaxMAN,  of  Ala- 
bama, Is  to  start  a  days  of  hearings  by  his 
Senate  housing  subconunlttee  to  determine 
If  new  legislation  is  needed  or  If  fresh  ad- 
ministrative efforts  would  help  turn  the  tide 

Housing  officials  don't  expect  any  major 
Improvement  this  year  In  the  high  fore- 
closure rate.  But  sales  of  the  dwelling?^ 
taken  over  are  picking  up  as  the  Government 
engages  In  flashier  advertising  and  become."; 
a  bit  less  fussy  about  the  credit  potential 
of  new  buyers.  Officials  are  renting  out  more 
houses  they  can't  sell  very  quickly  and  de- 
stroying some  they've  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
selling.  Private  lenders  are  being  urged  not 
to  foreclose  too  quickly  and  to  lighten  the 
FHA'B  financial  load  by  making  loans  to  new 
buyers  after  a  foreclosure. 
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In  its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  startlnf 
next  July  the  FHA  estimates  U  will  aeU 
47,790  units,  up  from  86.342  tbls  flaoal  year 
and  23.587  tbe  prevlovu  one.  In  the  last  few 
months  the  gap  between  Its  takeovera  and 
sales  of  slngle-famUy  homes  alone  bas  nar- 
rowed to  around  000  a  month  from  1,000 
earlier.  The  apartment  houses  s^I  mors 
slowly  because  of  the  complexlMes  of  the 
deals  and  because  many  of  tbetn  simply 
aren't  nearly  as  attractive  to  Investors  or 
tenants  as  when  they  were  buUt  soon  after 
World  War  n.  the  agency  says. 

AN     TTPHUX    BATTLK 

Still,  the  FHA  Is  fighting  an  uphUl  battle. 
It  took  over  42.242  houses  and  apartment 
units  In  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  figures  on  an 
Increase  to  61.740  In  the  current  year,  and  to 
52,977  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  By  mld-1966, 
the  agency  expects  to  be  managing  an  Inven- 
tory of  120,846  units,  up  from  116,668  this 
coming  June  30  and  99,154  a  year  earlier. 
(In  most  Instances  the  FHA  becomes  the 
owner  of  a  house  after  paying  oti  the  lender 
In  20-year  debentures  he  can  seU  for  ready 
cash  If  he  wants.  In  some  cases.  It's  letting 
the  original  occupants  remain  by  taking  over 
the  mortgage  rather  than  the  property,  a 
method  frequently  used  with  apartments.) 

The  VA  which,  a  spokesman  emphasizes, 
"wants  to  get  out  of  the  real  estate  business," 
has  already  reached  the  turning  point.  Its 
Inventory  of  houses  Jvunped  from  about  8.000 
at  the  end  of  1960  to  nearly  26,000  a  year  ago 
but  now  has  shrunk  to  around  19.400.  In 
the  last  0  months  local  real  estate  brokers 
have  sold  $162  million  worth  of  Its  houses, 
the  agency  says.  While  VA  planners  are 
braced  for  foreclosures  to  "continue  high," 
they're  budgeting  tar  their  loan  guarantee 
program  to  produce  net  receipts  of  $63 -mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1966  after  a  $10  million  net 
outflow  this  year. 

It's  clear  that  foreclosures  are  much  more 
conunon  on  houses  sold  with  Ooveriunent- 
backed  mortgages  than  on  others.  D\irlng 
the  12  months  ended  last  September  30.  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  foreclosed  on  12.4 
of  every  1,000  FHA  mortgages  they  held,  the 
Federal  Home  Locm  Bank  board  reports.  The 
figiue  was  7.7  for  VA  loans  and  only  4.1  for 
conventional,  non-Oovernment-backed  ones. 
This  Is  only  natural,  contends  FHA  Commis- 
sioner PblUp  Brownsteln,  since  the  FHA  "Is 
In  the  Insurance  business  to  take  risks." 
The  Idea  Is  that  FHA  Insurance  Induces 
lenders  to  broculen  hcxneownershlp  by  mak- 
ing some  loans  they  would  otherwise  con- 
sider too  risky. 

NO    CAUSE    FOB    ALARM 

The  agency  Is  certainly  concerned  about 
the  roughly  threefold  Jump  In  the  default 
rate  on  Its  mortgages  In  the  last  6  or  7  years, 
Mr.  Brownsteln  says.  But  he  asserts  there 
Is  "no  cause  to  be  alarmed."  The  FHA  was 
"abnormaUy"  fortunate  In  most  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  period,  he  reasons,  becausse 
pentup  demand  kept  prices  of  houses  going 
up  even  as  they  aged;  a  homeowner  In  fincm- 
clal  trouble  could  usually  sell  at  a  profit  and 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  "This  Is  no  longer  the 
case,"  sajrs  Mr.  Brownsteln. 

Foreclosures  are  touched  off  prlmarUy  by 
local  overbuilding  of  houses  and  special  cir- 
cumstances such  as  Ulness,  long  unemploy- 
ment, and  shutdown  of  a  major  factory  or 
military  base  that  harms  a  whcrfe  commu- 
nity's economy,  officials  say.  Those  who 
bought  houses  with  the  lower  downpaymente 
possible  under  Oovernment  programs  are 
more  vulnerable  to  such  a  setback  than  those 
who  have  a  bigger  equity  In  their  home,  an 
FHA  man  concedes.  But  he  argues  that 
there's  no  evidence  they  are  any  less  eager  to 
keep  their  homes  and  that  the  benefits  to  the 
great  bxilk  of  suooeasful  borrowers  and  to  the 
Nation's  economy  outweigh  tbB  rld:s.  Tbe 
FHA's  basic  program  allows  a  3 -percent 
downpayment  on  the  flrst  $15,000  value  of  a 
house. 


Despite  tliAlr  aeal  to  seD,  FHA  men  figure 
the  obTkyus  avwiue  ol  tlnirhtng  prlosa  Isnt 
open  to  them.  The  Oovernment  cant  tmload 
houase  "aa  flrenJe  merchandise,  because  tbls 
would  be  ertrsmely  disruptive  to  tbe  local 
real  estate  market,"  ICr.  Brownsteln  says. 

Many  FHA  bouses  are  tough  to  seU,  any- 
way, because  they're  In  a  glutted  local  mar- 
ket. One  such  area  Is  Florida,  where  9,000 
mt  the  FHA's  60.000  slngle-ftunily  homes  are 
located  (see  story  above).  Tailoring  Its  ef- 
f<»t  to  the  situation,  the  Agency  went  be- 
yond the  fine  print  of  local  classified  columns 
and  burst  forth  with  splashy  ads  In  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston  newspapers  to  Iiu-e 
northerners  to  the  cozy  warmth  of  a  fore- 
closed Florida  home.  The  ads  and  ensuing 
publicity  have  attracted  several  thousand  in- 
quiries In  recent  weeks,  and  the  Agency  plans 
to  pour  more  sales  personnel  into  the  State. 
Florida.  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Michigan  to- 
gether account  for  half  the  FHA's  Inventory 
of  Individual  homes. 

Its  own  finlcklness  about  the  credit  of  pro- 
spective buyers  may  have  prevented  some 
sales,  the  FHA  believes.  So  It  has  reminded 
field  offices  by  letter  that  In  making  the  credit 
review  "consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  accelerate  the  sale  of 
acquired  properties."  It  advises  that  border- 
line cases  wlU  generally  be  resolved  by  ap- 
proving the  credit  of  a  purchaser  Instead  of 
disapproving,  especially  where  the  sales  prob- 
lem has  been  particularly  tough. 

To  ease  Its  wc»'kload  and  increase  its  In- 
come, the  FHA  Is  trying  to  Interest  more  pri- 
vate lenders  In  providing  the  mc^'tgages  for 
new  buyers  of  its  bouses.  Usually  the  FHA 
extends  the  credit  Itself  and  gets  repaid  over 
30  years  br  so.  But  if  a  private  source  makes 
the  loan,  the  FHA  gets  paid  off  In  one  quick 
ch\ink.  With  substantial  help  from  this 
practice.  Just  getting  started  nationally  in 
l^e  last  few  months,  budget  makers  figure 
FHA  will  produce  net  income  of  $173  million 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,  after  a  $67  million 
drain  this  year.  To  encourage  this  new  ap- 
proach, the  FHA  offers  to  pay  the  lender's  fee 
and  other  closing  costs. 

Officials  are  tempted  to  whittle  down  the 
Inventory  list  by  physically  destroying  some 
of  the  more  hopeless  houses.  Already  being 
demolished,  In  fact,  are  about  160  houses 
built  In  the  early  1960'b  in  Blackvllle  and 
WUltBton,  S.C,  to  house  employees  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Savannah  River 
plant;  instead,  they  were  rented  temporarUy 
by  construction  workers.  The  modest  frame 
houses,  originally  worth  about  $7,000  each, 
never  attracted  many  regular  employees  of 
the  plant,  and  most  have  been  vacant  and 
exposed  to  vandalism  for  years. 

Field  offices  are  being  encouraged  to  find 
renters  for  houses  when  sales  prospects  are 
remote.  This  keeps  them  In  much  better 
condition  than  when  they  stand  empty  and 
provides  revenue  to  the  FHA  to  at  least  off- 
set Its  maintenance  and  local  property  tax 
outlasts.  About  6.100  houses  are  rented  now, 
some  1,800  mon  than  last  June. 

The  FHA  Is  preparing  to  stave  off  new  fore- 
closures that  could  follow  planned  closings 
of  military  bases.  The  agency  already  has 
men  studying  the  possible  housing  difficul- 
ties that  might  result,  and  It  quickly  sent 
a  team  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  the 
Studebaker  Corp.'s  halt  to  domestic  auto 
output  is  ending  many  Jobs.  Trying  to  en- 
courage mortgage  holders  there  to  be  lenient 
FHA  promised  them  It  would  approve  any 
forebearance  arrangements  they  might  work 
out  with  the  homeowners. 

Generally,  forbearance  means  the  lender 
agrees  to  postponed  or  reduced  payments 
during  a  time  of  temporary  hardship  for  the 
borrowers,  with  the  homeowner  pledging  to 
make  up  the  difference  later.  Lenders  might 
be  more  willing  to.  do  this  If  the  FHA  could 
relmbtirse  them  for  Interest  missed  during 
their  voluntary  forbearance  when  foreclosure 
results  anyway,  officials  figure,  and  they  are 


considering 
do  this.    Too 
Ing  men  figure, 
or  less 
machines  tell 
ments  have 
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asking  Congress  for  authority  to 
,  some  Government  bous- 
lenders  start  f oreclosluig  more 
Uy  when  data-processing 
a  certain  number  of  pay- 
missed. 


Happy  Bi  rtfada j  Bronx  CoubIvjI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS' 

OF 

HON.  J(4MES  C.  HEALEY 

OF   NXW    TOaK  I 

IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OF  REPRESENT ATtVES 

Tuesday,  January  2S.  1964 


tablished — the 
five  boroughs 


Mr.  HEALEfcr.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  this  mon^h  Bronx  County  wjEu  es- 
last  of  New  York  Cltys 
to  become  a  coimtyi  It  is 
with  pride  thtt  I  johi  my  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  Eronx  as  we  celebrate  our 

birthday.    I  was  bom  in 

the  Bronx  5  blears  b^ore  it  beciMne  a 
county  and  lave  lived  there  since — a 
witness  to  its  r  lany  changes,  growtih,  and 
progress. 

In  1914,  the  Bronx  had  a  popuMttlon 
of  600,000;  todby  we  are  a  heterogeneous 
population  of  1.425,000.  We  have  2.081 
manufacturing  plants,  employing  j53,9O0 
people,  and  au-nlng  out  $382  n^llllcm 
worth  of  proaucts  which  Include  fur- 
niture, paper  gbods,  hardware,  glassware, 
plastics,  upholstery,  paints,  varnishes, 
rotary  presses  and  electrical  equlptnent. 
We  have  a  boi  xnigh  of  many  fine  homes 
and  large  apai  bment  buildings,  hospitals, 
churches  and  synagogues.  We  halve  an 
abundance  of  ichools  of  higher  leat-ning, 
and  we  can  b(  ast  that  the  BrcHix  Is  the 
home  of  Yan  :ee  Stadium,  the  famous 
Bronx  Zoo,  tie  unsxui>assed  New  Yoric 
Botanical  Oailens,  and  the  New  Yoric 
University  HiJl  of  Fame.  Ontshard 
Beach,  which  attracta  up  to  100,000  on 
a  summer  weekend,  our  large  boating 
center  at  City  Islanid,  and  our  £q>#clous 
and  beautiful  pcuiu  all  add  to  thie  Joy 
of  living  In  the  Bronx. 

It  is  easy  1o  see  why  the  Bro^  is 
often  called  th  j  Borough  of  Colleg«^,  for 
we  have  Fordtiam  University,  Y^Bhiva 
University's  Ab^t  Einstein  Collefire  of 
Medicine,  Manhattan  College,  HJUnter 
College,  the  B  x>nx  Community  Cqfllege, 
the  College  of  Mount  St  Vincentl  and 
New  York  Unl  jrersity's  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  S<  ience  and  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  We  have  such  outstand- 
ing secondary  ;  chools  as  the  Brwix  High 
School  of  Scie]  ice,  well  known  through- 
out the  countrj  for  its  many  young  etud- 
eiits  who  win  i  omrs  in  science. 

The  county's  area  of  42  square  miles 
has  80  miles  ol  frontage  on  the  Hudson. 
Harlem,  and  East  Rivers  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  j  nd  yet  it  is  the  only  part 
of  New  York  C  Ity  that  is  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Unii  ed  States. 

Bronx  Counly  was  created  by  ah  act 
of  the  New  Ybrk  Legislature  in  1912, 
which  provided  for  a  referendum  to  the 
people  of  the  locality  as  to  whetheti  they 
wished  to  separate  frcMn  New  York 
County.  The  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
separation;  the  hill  became  law  an4  the 
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new  eounty  catne  into  existence.  The 
first  coanty  ofl  cers  were  chosen  in  the 
first  gener»l  el  »ction  of  1913.  and  they 
took  office  and  the  county  government 
started  to  function  oh  January  1.  1914. 
The  territory  originally  was  part  of 
Westchester  Qunty.  It  was  sepcu^ted 
from  Westches  «r  and  attached  to  New 
Yoiic  County  t^ '  two  separate  acts.  One 
passed  in  187<  attached  that  part  of 
what  was  west  of  the  Bronx  River  to 
New  York  Com  ty;  and  in  1894  that  part 
east  of  the  Bro  ix  River  was  attached  to 
New  Yort  Couity.  Under  the  Greater 
New  York  Chirter  of  1898  the  Bor- 
ough of  the  BrtMix  was  constituted, 
consisting  of  th  i  territory  included  in  the 
two  annexatior  s.  but  the  Bronx  did  not 
become  a  sepa  'ate  county  with  its  own 
courts  and  couity  officials  until  1914. 

The  territory  remained  rural  for  many 
years  and  was  mainly  a  farmland  until 
about  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 
The  settlement  >  were  in  the  form  of  vil- 
lages, such  as  ^orrlsanla.  West  Farms, 
Fordham.  mgl  bridge,  Rlverdale.  West- 
chester Village,  and  Tremont 

After  the  nei  r  county  was  created,  the 
area  had  a  tretnendous  growth,  mainly 
In  the  period  fr  un  1914  to  the  midforties. 
Shortly  after  \  rorld  War  I.  ttie  greatest 
building  boom  of  all  times  took  place, 
and  areas  wfaic  i  were  rural  were  tiimed 
Into  rows  oX.  ap  irtment  houses.  Many  of 
us  remionber  w  len  our  Qrand  Boulevard. 
and  Concourse  recognized  as  onfe  of  the 
most  beautiiu  thoroughfares  in  the 
United  States,  1  lad  only  one  or  two  apart- 
ment buildings  before  World  War  I.  and 
10  years  later  iie  whole  Concourse  was 
buUt  up  solidly 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  about  the  early  history  of 
the  Bronx,  wh  ch  produced  its  share  of 
famous  early  /  mericans.  Its  first  white 
settler.  Jonas  3ronck,  from  whom  the 
borough  got  tta  name,  arrived  from  Hol- 
land In  1641.  rhe  south  end  of  what  Is 
now  the  Bronc — a  tract  of  about  500 
acres — was  gra  ited  to  him  by  the  I>utch 
cotopial  governors.  The  land  was  be- 
tween the  Ha-lem  and  the  Aquahung 
Rivers.  The  A(  [uahung  later  became  the 
Broncks  Rtvei ;  it  was  shortened  to 
"Bnmx."  and  <  ventually  the  whole  area 
became  knowx  as  the  Bronx.  Jonas 
BroDck  built  a  house  opposite  Harlem, 
which  was  on  t  le  Manhattan  side  of  the 
Harlem  River,  and  rented  farmland  to 
various  tenant  i.  After  his  death,  the 
prmieity  was  a  nvcyed  to  Governor  Mor- 
ris, the  first  cf  this  large  West  Indies 
family  to  come  to  the  Colonies,  and  the 
territory  later  became  known  as  Mor- 
rlsanla.  The  "k  onis  family  was  the  most 
prominent  f ao  illy  tai  4he  territory.  In 
addition  to  beL  tg  one  of  New  York's  first 
Governors,  desi  «ndents  included  a  signer 
of  the  Deelara  ion  of  Independence  and 
a  member  of  tl  e  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Lewis  Ml  MTis.  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Id  ilependence,  went  before 
the  U.S.  Congi  sss,  meeting  in  New  York 
in  1790.  and  xir  red  that  the  Bronx  be  the 
location  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

During  the  I  evolutionary  War  a  small 
but  Important  battle  was  fought  in  the 
Pdham  Parkw  &y  area  of  the  Bronx.  It 
Is  sometimes  lef erred  to  as  the  Battle 
of  Pdl's  Point  uid  it  proved  to  be  a  sig- 


nificant tinning  point  of  the  war  for  the 
patriots.  A  large  force  of  the  British 
imder  Howe,  and  Hessians  under  his 
command,  attempted  to  land  behind 
Washington's  army  stationed  on  the 
northern  heights  of  Manhattan  Island 
after  its  retreat  from  Long  Island.  If 
Howe's  maneuver  had  succeeded,  Wash- 
ington's army  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed, but  this  small  detachment  of 
soldiers,  mainly  fishermen  from  Marble- 
head.  Mass.,  fought  a  delaying  action 
which  held  the  British  and  Hessians  for 
2  days.  This  gave  Washington  time  to 
regroup  for  the  victories  that  followed. 

The  Bronx  is  known  as  the  birthplace 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  The  trial  of 
John  Peter  Zenger  in  1735  arose  out  of 
an  incident  when  one  of  the  Morris  fam- 
ily, then  a  Judge,  decided  in  an  action 
bfought  before  him,  that  Governor 
Cosby  was  not  entitled  to  his  salary  as 
Colonial  Governor  from  the  date  he  left 
England,  but  only  from  the  time  he 
arrived  in  the  Colonies  For  making  this 
decision,  Morris  was  removed  from  office 
and  he  then  ran  for  the  colonial  assem- 
bly. Cosby  tried  by  many  political 
maneuvers  to  have  him  defeated.  In- 
cluded was  the  edict  preventing  the 
Quakers  from  voting  and  many  arbitrary 
rules  which  Zenger  attacked  in  his  Jour- 
nal, the  New  York  Weekly.  The 
election  was  held  in  Eastchester  Village 
in  what  is  now  the  Bronx,  and  when 
Morris  was  elected,  Zenger  was  impris- 
oned and  charged  with  criminal  libel. 
Prom  this  trial,  resulted  the  great 
American  precept  of  freedom  of  Ok 
press. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker— although  the 
architects  of  the  new  Nation  chose  this 
beautiful  location  on  the  Potomac  River 
for  the  National  Capital,  rather  than  an 
equally  beautiful  location  overlooking 
the  Harlem  River — nevertheless  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  part  that  our  Bronx 
played  in  the  making  of  our  great 
Nation. 

We  look  back  with  pride  all  the  way 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Bronx's  history, 
but  this  year  we  reflect  especially  on  its 
progress  and  achievements  of  the  last  50 
years,  as  we  say  "Happy  Birthday  Bronx 
Coimty,"  and  look  forward  to  building 
an  even  better  borough  in  the  future. 


The  Donkey  Looked  Too 
S«lf-Rishteoas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  on 
January  6,  1964. 

I  think  this  has  been  done  with  a  greet 
deal  of  thought  and  while  I  do  not  know 
the  individual,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  an  excellent  analy- 
sis And  a  Job  well  done. 

The  letter  follows: 


(From  the  Long  Island  Press.  Jan.  6.  1964] 

Tux    DONKXT     LOOKXD    TOO     SXLF-RlCBTSOUS 

In  tbm  bope  that  I  am  not  sounding  too 
preeumptooua.  may  I  say  that  I  think  there 
Is  Just  a  Uttle  need  for  darlflcatloo  of  AI 
Lledennan's  editorial  cartoon  entitled  'Vic- 
tory for  Freedom."  In  It  we  see  a  very  self- 
righteous  looking  donkey  sauntering  away, 
foreign  aid  bill  In  hand,  from  a  badly  beat 
up  and  bewildered  elephant. 

Come  now.  gentlemen.  I  have  to  confess 
that  even  after  giving  the  subject  a  good 
bit  of  thought,  I  cannot  possibly  Imagine 
how  President  Johnson's  newly  delegated 
power  to  lend  American  credit  In  wheat 
trade  with  the  Cotnmunlst  world  Is  a  victory 
for  freedom.  If  I  have  misunderstood  the 
Intent  her^,  and  the  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ation Itself  Is  this  victory,  then  I  i^mloglze. 
But  that  would  Imply  that  the  Republican 
Party  Is  carrying  out  an  organized  and  open 
campaign  to  c\irtall  foreign  aid,  a  statement 
Indeed  contrary  to  fact. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  late  during  this  particular 
political  round,  the  warnings  erf  a  whole 
chorus  of  econ<Mnlc  experts  (non-Harvard- 
lan)  and  Iron  CXirtaln  refugees,  that  trading 
with  the  Communist  world  has  virtually 
saved  It  from  economic  collapse.  This  con- 
tention may  be  suspected  but  not  proven, 
granted.  However,  by  the  same  token,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  slight  benefit  the 
United  States  would  gain  In  ridding  Itself  of 
Its  excess  wheat  would  affset  the  disad- 
vantages of  one.  strengthening  the  Commu- 
nist economic  system  by  supplying  them 
with  these  articles  (the  lack  oit  which  tends 
to  dramatize  the  economic  inferiority  of 
their  system  and  ours)  and,  secondly,  weak- 
ens our  own  currency  through  this  condon- 
ing of  granting  them  credit. 

Lastly,  this  business  about  "taming  Con- 
gress." as  was  stated  In  yo\ir  e<lltorlaI.  de- 
serves mention.  Is  this  not  precisely  what 
Hitler  did  to  the  Reichstag?  One  of  the 
sources  of  strength  erf  the  American  system 
of  government  Is  Its  division  of  power  Into 
three  separate  functions.  Would  Johnson's 
failure  to  harness  Congress  and  to  make  It 
the  puppet  of  his  personal  political  whims 
present  the  image  of  a  weak  Presidency  or  a 
weak  and  iitdeclslve  America?  In  the  past,  it 
has  not. 

I  submit,  with  all  due  respect,  that  this 
kind  of  talk  of  "freedom"  (and  at  best  it  Is 
not  freedom;  It  U  expediency)  is  simply  a 
masterpiece  of  Orwelllan  "double  think."  It 
la  maliciously  pcu-tlsan  and  a  very  cheap 
brand  of  politics,  one  which  does  not  very 
well  conform  to  the  Image  called  for  by  the 
all  too  common  and  "sincere*^ pleas  for  mu- 
tual unity  and  understanding  we  hecu-  In 
this  alleged  hour  of  national  Introspection. 

Mtbon  a.  SxriH. 

E.\ST  NORTHPORT. 


Behbd  Bif  Lift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
military  men  of  our  generation.  Al- 
though retired  last  year  he  is  still  keenly 
interested  in  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  defense  program.  General 
Clarke  has  had  a  vital  hand  in  develop- 
ing our  present  concept  of  mechanized 
warfare.    He  commanded  Fort  Hood,  the 
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focal  point  of  military  training.  He  has 
^yimirtMuJAii  our  f oice*  in  Europe  and  be 
oommanded  the  Continental  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

The  January  issue  of  Army  piagarine 
printed  an  article  which  I  think  will  be 
of  Interest  to  everyone  who  Is  interested 
In  getting  maximum  defense  at  minimum 

cost: 

Behind   Big   Lift 

(Non. — The  former  Commander  In  Chief, 
XJJS.  Army,  Europe,  tells  us  about  how  it  aU 
began  in  1961  and  adds  a  few  cautionary 
words  about  Its  meaning  and  future.) 
(By  Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarka) 
During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  I  took 
every  opportunity  to  balance  the  n.S.  Army 
In  Europe  tactically  and  loglstlcally.  I  first 
a.^ed  for  and  obtained  about  a  4S,000-man 
Increase.  About  half  of  the  Increase  was  in 
logistics  units,  but  some  were  In  tactical 
units  such  as  the  3d  Cavalry  Regiment.  The 
latter  was  needed  to  provide  a  measure  of 
rear  area  security  west  of  the  Rhine  Blver. 
This  need  still  exists.  The  remainder  of  the 
Increase  served  two  purposes:  First,  to  re- 
place the  so-called  "line  deletions"  in  u^ts 
which  had  gone  on  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
during  the  time  I  commanded  the  Seventh 
Army.  1966-58,  It  lost  about  12,000  q>aces 
causing  us  to  make  many  "line  deletions"  In 
T.O.  Ac  K.*s.  Secondly,  more  men  were  needed 
to  mechanize  the  3d.  8th,  and  a4th  Infantry 
Divisions. 

These  augmentations  Increased  the  UjB. 
Army,  Surope.  to  over  350,000.  its  all-time 
peak.  It  was  balanced  both  tactically  and 
logtstleally.  It  had  adequate  tactical  and 
logistical  mobility.  It  had  offensive  and  de- 
fensive capabUltles.  It  could  give  a  large 
measure  of  support  to  our  allies  In  critical 
areas.  It  was  capable  of  sustained  combat. 
It  was  capable  of  sastalnlng  a  conventional 
or  a  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviets  without 
being  destroyed.  It  was  capable  of  receiving 
and  supporting  at  least  two  reenforclng 
divisions. 

As  the  crisis  wore  on  there  were  considera- 
tions for  further  reenforclng  the  XJS.  Army, 
Kurope.  These  generally  Involved  another 
corps  (m)  of  two  divisions:  The  2d  Ar- 
mored and  the  4th  Infantry  Divisions. 

The  moving  of  two  more  divisions  to 
Surope  would  have  caused  problems  in  loca- 
tion, honslng.  training  areas,  and  disposi- 
tion. There  was  no  surplus  troop  housing 
space  in  Germany.  The  training  areas  were 
crowded.  It  would  take  several  weeks  to 
move  the  equipment  for  two  divisions  to 
Europe  since  most  of  It  would  have  to  come 
by  surface  lift.  Also,  as  soon  as  such  a  pos- 
sibility became  known  In  allied  circles  there 
were  strong  bids  to  put  the  new  corps  in  the 
ItrORTHAQ  area.  This  concept  I  strongly  re- 
sisted for  many  reasons.  Also,  U  they  lutd 
been  actually  sent  to  Europe,  returning  them 
later  would  have  created  a  political  prob- 
lem. 

During  the  discussions  attending  these 
»  tentative  plans,  the  thought  was  advanced 
that  if  we  had  the  equipment  for  the  two 
extra  divisions  positioned  In  Germany,  the 
troops  coxild  be  fiown  over  and  married  up 
with  their  equipment  In  a  relatively  short 
time.  I  do  not  recall  who  originated  the 
'  tho\ight  but  I  give  credit  to  Gen.  Laxiris 
Norstad.  CINCEUR,  because  he  -adopted  it 
and  got  It  approved  on  the  Washington  level. 
It  was  then  implemented  with  little  delay 
as  a  priority  project. 

Once  approved,  our  problem  was  to  imple- 
ment it  In  Europe  as  the  equipment  arrived 
or  as  It  was  taken  from  the  communlcatioas 
zone  depots.  The  Job  was  given  to  the 
7th  Army,  who  In  turn,  placed  MaJ.  Gen.  An- 
drew J.  Adams  of  the  7th  Army  Support 
Command  In  charge. 

The  USABEUR  directive  was  that  the 
equipment  had  to  be  all  placed  west  of  the 


Rhine  BlVMT  with  the  ad  Armored  Division's 
equlpmoit  mostly  In  Gennany  and  as  far 
west  of  tti*  Bhlse  ••  we  oould  find  qwoe  tot 
It.  The  iwsson  for  this  was  to  tnanre  that 
the  personnel  would  have  the  time  and  space 
to  antve  and  marry-up  with  their  equipment 
In  case  of  an  onergency. 

I  Insisted  It  had  to  be  placed  In  tactical 
unit  packages  for  quick  Issue;  It  also  had  to 
be  capable  of  being  dispersed  quickly  by  tac- 
tical units  to  cut  down  the  peacetime  heavy 
eqiilpment  concentrations;  In  case  of  a  tense 
situation  these  undoubtedly  would  become 
Soviet  targets. 

BAU,T  OVSTS  or  BIG  LIFT 

We  insisted  also  that  personnel  from  the 
parent  divisions  be  assigned  to  look  after 
and  mslntf*"  the  equipment.  I  believed 
they  wovild  be  better  motivated  to  do  a  good 
Job  of  maintenance  and  to  keep  a  high  state 
of  readlneas  for  their  own  people  than  woxild 
a  detaU  from  the  7th  Army. 

Soon  after  the  equipment  was  pre-posi- 
tloned,  we  started  to  teat  our  ablUty  to  bring 
over  units  to  marry  up  with  their  equipment. 
Several  groups  of  less  than  division  strength 
from  the  4th  Infantry  Division  were  flcywn 
from  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Long  Thmst  exerctses.  They  were 
aU  miooessful  and  taught  both  Army  and 
Air  Force  participants  mw^. 

By  the  time  I  retired  as  commander  In 
chief.  nSABEUB,  May  1.  1962,  the  flying  over 
of  aU  or  a  portion  of  the  ad  Armored  Divi- 
sion as  one  of  the  Long  Thrust  exercises  was 
being  considered.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
operation  Big  Uft  was  finally  played  And 
was  so  successful. 

Operation  Big  Lift  is  now  history.  It  was 
a  fine,  valuable  operation  from  which  much 
training  value  was  derived.  It  showed  that 
the  Army's  efforts  over  the  years  to  get  the 
Air  Poroe  to  Increase  Its  troop  airlift  ci^ia- 
bUities  had  paid  off.  The  question  now  is: 
Would  we  have  liad  enough  airlift  fcH-  Big 
Lift  In  ease  It  lukl  taken  place  during  a 
real  emergency  when  there  were  many  other 
demands  for  airlift? 

I  am  sure  It  heartened  the  people  of  West- 
em  Europe  to  know  that  we  can  augment  the 
UjS.  7th  Army  with  two  divisions  In  a  hurry, 
hurry. 

XLEMXMTS     or     LOMO-DI8TANCK      TROOP      KEXN- 
TOaCKlUCNT 

However,  before  we  ccmaider  this  technique 
to  be  the  answer  to  all  our  military  efforts 
worldwide,  we  should  understand  certain 
basic  factors  that  are  Involved  In  such  an 
operation  and  are  also  Involved  In  our  mili- 
tary position  In  Western  Europe. 

The  equipment  for  two  divisions  was  posi- 
tioned in  Europe  3  years  ago  and  has  been 
maintained  there  since  In  a  high  readiness 
state. 

It  was  moved  there  by  surface  lift  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks. 

Exercise  Big  Lift  flew  far  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage  needed  for  com- 
bat readiness  of  the  3d  Armored  Division. 

Adequate  secure  landing  fields  for  large 
Jets  are  needed  In  the  marry-up  area. 

The  equlpmant,  parked  in  large  oonoentra- 
tlons  in  Germany  because  of  peacetime  real 
estate  conditions,  would  ba  a  lucrative  target 
to  an  enemy  making  a  sioprlse  attack. 

The  marry-up  area  must  have  sufficient 
frontal  protection  on  the  ground  to  protect 
the  marrylng-up  operations.  It  would  need 
air  cover  as  well. 

This  quick  reenforclng  technique  requires 
two  basic  major  national  level  and  timely 
decisions  for  each  proposed  area  of  employ- 
ment: First,  to  pre-posEltlon  the  propei'  equip- 
ment weU  in  advance  and  at  the  Tptopwr 
time;  second,  to  move  the  troops  at  the 
proper  time  to  maxry-up  with  their  equip- 
ment. 

It  wUl  be  some  time  before  NATO  nations 
Who  live  where  they  can  be  ovemm  quickly 
by  existing  Soviet  ground  troops  wQl  hava 
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oanfldence  in  t  ds  reenforclng  .technique  for 
thfllr  basle  promotion.    Tbey  wm  aJMept  it 

nSip  atewBgUiii  Oer. 
maisy  cannot  lU  ■nhstanthilly  pareA  down 
wttheut  great  tpprehencton  on  the  ipart  of 
the  peofde  of  W  wtem  Europe. 

In  oonslderl  ig  the  level  of  XJJS,  Army 
strength  that  s  lould  be  maintained  tn  West- 
em  Europe  ax  1  to  Insiire  that  the  United 
States  Is  adequately  represented  iln  the 
NATO  organist  tlon.  there  are  several  factors 
that  apply.  :  t  must  basically  \>tl\  strong 
enough  to  ins  ire  that  the  7th  UjS.  Army 
cannot  be  quii  kly  destroyed  by  a  surprise 
attack.  It  Is  n<  w  the  backbone  of  th^  NATO 
ground  comma  id;  to  reduce  It  Is  td  reduce 
the  U.8.  posltlo  a  In  Europe  and  mlgat  cause 
a  move  to  repl  ace  the  next  SACEUfl  com- 
mander, who  iflj  now  an  American,  v^th  an- 
other natlonalliy. 

XNACOUKAR  BOOKKKXPIMO       | 

It  may  prove  awkward  later  to  clajlm  that 
the  troope  we  [have  now  in  Germaoiy  to  be 
the  equivalent  pf  six  divisions  as  has  Ireoently 
been  done.  Tms  type  of  inaccurate  military 
bookkeeping  can  be  practiced  by  o«r  allies 
also,  to  the  ( Isadvantage  of  NATO.  The 
U.S.  troops  In  Serlln,  Italy,  and  France  have 
special  mission  i.  What  we  have  in  Qermany 
now  is  a  balam  :ed  five-division  force  tailored 
for  the  mlUtaiy  conditions  we  are  likely  to 
face  there. 

Equipment  >oeltloned  over  a  long  period 
presents  probl  ma  due  to  deterioration,  pil- 
ferage, and  otsdesoence  whereby  ttoops  in 
the  United  Stites  who  are  to  marry-up  are 
being  trained  <  m  other  equipment.  IJt  is  most 
desirable  that  positioned  equipment  be  of 
the  same  quiUty  and  type  as  thai  In  the 
hands  of  (H>e]atlon  units  In  the  aiiea.  Re- 
arranging dui  to  changes  in  orgazlizations. 
maintenance  and  cost  of  extra  djlvlslonal 
slices  of  equip  tnent  are  also  probleias. 

Preposition  of  equipment  alone  is  not 
enough.  The;  e  must  be  at  hand  ittien  the 
troops  arrive  basic  loads  of  ratloOs,  POL. 
ammunition,  ipare  parts,  maps,  SCIP'a,  and 
sol's,  as  we  1  as  preliminary  disposition 
plans. 

are  to  move  rapldlyioverseafi 

lechanlzed  force  (tf  vt»  Anny 

>le,  relatively  modern  enemy 

few  alternatives  but  to  pre- 

lent. 

All  of  the  fbctors  listed  were  apparent  to 
us  In  1961.  1 1  spite  of  them  I  was  strongly 
In  favor  of  tt  e  preposltlonlng  of  th|e  equip- 
ment for  two  divisions  in  Germany  at  that 
time.  I  have  not  changed  my  ml^d  since. 
Exercise  Big  1 1ft  has  added  to  my  conviction 
that  it  was  ■  sound  move.  However,  Ger- 
many Is  a  ^pe<  lal  case.  To  use  this  technique 
elsewhere  req  ilres  a  special  estimate  of  the 
situation  and  special  arrangements  to  fit  the 
case. 


However,  if 
an  armored  or 
against  a 
threat,  we  ha' 
position  equl] 


Mr.  Lynn  To^BseBd  Speaks  Ortjea  DU- 

B  Hkiaf    j 


[ON  OF  REMARItS 

OP 

HON.  llAROLD  M.  RYAN 


or 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  BSPREBBMTAinVES 

Fridah.  January  31, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  tt  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
(HI  Wednesday,  January  22,  th6i  Presi- 
dent's Commititee  on  Equal  EmpWment 
Opportunities!  convened  for  a'  2-day 
meeting  here  (in  Washington. 

At  a  dinnext  that  evening.  Mr.  Lynn  A. 
Townsend,  Chrysler  Corp.  pxesid^nt,  was 
the  keynote  M)e«ker. 
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January  SI 


BecAuw  of  iw  titnellnew  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  im  Inwrttng  the  eompkte 
text  of  the  m  eeeh  made  Iqr  Ifr.  Timn- 
aeofii  at  this  "i  innnal  plans  for  progresB'' 
aesnlnar.  I  fe<  1  that  the  Members  of  this 
honorable  bod  r  win  benefit  fnxn  reading 
his  excellent  r  marks  made  that  evening. 

The  text  of  i/tt.  Townsend's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

RSMABKS  BT   LT^fM  A.  TOWMBKND,  PmXSIDKtrr. 
C;  IXTBLSB  COCP. 


with 


It  U  a  gnat 
here  tonight 
TDon  Interest  Iz 
gram.    I  think 
grmm  U  »  aensil 
to  an  extnoMly 

And  this 
to  aU  of  us, 
Oovemment 
views  on  the 
on  •w%,'j%  at 

OetUng 
and  Inf  ovmal 


meeting 
whrther 


,  problems 


freq'  lent 


afferted 
ItUs 


oonunon 
Ing  the  trtetlan 
tacts  between 
oonununlty. 

Without 
cation  It  U 
men   and 
stereotyped  Idi 
of  thinking, 
always  too 

One  thing  Is 
nl^t — whether 
Ington  or 
own  f ortunee 
nil  sctlTlty 
ot  a  budget. 

And  another 
your  budget 
else's  budget  U 
dlrectty  by  the 
good  friend,  the 

And  If 
£in  sure  we  can 
wanting  to  aee 
grow     steadily 
that  growth  Ui 

How  the  groea 
between 
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aatiafylng  lUs  ftar  our  people,  and  above  all. 
more  and  better  employment  opportunities. 

Rom  tiM  standpoint  of  govemmsnt  peo- 
ple, not  only  tboae  here  In  Washington,  but 
those  who  conduct  the  affairs  ot  State  and 
local  govemmanta.  the  great  potential  bene- 
flst  oC  ths  tax  bill  is  the  broadening  and 
deepeixlng  of  the  base  of  Income  which  pro- 
vides tax  revenues. 

We  all  know  that  the  needs  of  government, 
partlc\ilarly  in  the  field  of  education,  are 
going  to  increase  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

And  in  my  opinion,  the  soundest  way  to 
provide  the  revenuee  for  the  expanding  needs 
of  education  in  this  technolof^cal  age  Is  to 
make  sure  we  In  business  and  you  in  gov- 
ernment do  everything  possible  to  expand 
the  eccxiomy. 

The  tax  bill  is  the  moet  important  en- 
couragement to  private  investment — the 
greatest  single  stimulant  to  the  business 
Imagination — that  any  of  us  have  seen  In 
many  years.  And  I  might  say  that  with  the 
tax  bill  enacted  into  law,  the  businessman 
will  be  presented  with  a  challenge  to  perform 
as  he  has  never  performed  before. 

That  doesn't  scare  us  a  bit.  We  like  it. 
And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  the  added  stimulus  of  tax  reductions 
we  will  Ije  in  a  poeitlon  to  sustain  and  in- 
crease the  momentum  that  the  private  econ- 
cxny  has  developed  over  the  past  3  years. 

NXW     PaODUCTS     NEKDKD 

There  has  I}een  a  tendency  for  some  Amer- 
icans to  think  of  our  economy  as  having 
reached  the  top  of  the  grade — with  nothing 
ahefkd  except  an  easy  run. 

The  truth  is  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to 
go  before  we  run  out  of  new  products  to  in- 
vent and  develop — old  products  and  proc- 
esses to  Improve — and  new  markets  to  open 
up. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  country  needs 
more  of  nearly  all  the  goods  and  services 
we  are  now  producing.  With  the  accelerat- 
ing growth  that  can  result  from  a  fully  en- 
ergized free  economy,  we  can  support  with- 
out undue  strain  an  ever-improving  system 
of  private  and  public  education. 

What  we  need  Is  the  combination  of  full- 
throttle  private  investment  in  research  and 
development  of  new  products  and  social  In- 
vestment in  the  education  that  provldefl 
trained  minds  to  generate  new  Idetua. 

The  kind  of  djmamic  growth  that  will  re- 
sult from  that  combination  is  fundamental 
to  the  subject  we  are  here  to  discuss  tonight 
We  are  talking  about  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  of  our  people — regardlees  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

But  unless  an  adequate  nvimber  of  Job 
opportutUtles  are  provided  as  the  result  of 
vigorous  growth  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  the  phrase  "equality  of  opportu- 
nity" could  have  a  very  hollow  ring. 

During  the  past  year  the  American  people 
moved  a  long  way  ahead  In  their  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive Interplay  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness the  country  needs  In  order  to  realize 
more  fully  its  great  economic  potential. 

This  was  one  ot  the  gains  that  helped  to 
take  Just  a  Uttle  of  the  bittemesa  out  of  the 
memory  of  a  year  that  was  so  f\ill  of  tragedy 
and  disappointment.  Another  thing  that 
helped  us  over  a  difficult  period  was  the  poise 
with  which  our  coxintry  came  through  the 
period  following  NovemI>er  22  and  the  way 
our  Oovwnment  aocotnplished  the  transfer 
of  power  to  a  new  Presldant. 

This  steODg  and  dignified  transition  built 
worldwide  respect  for  the  stability  and  con- 
tinuity of  our  free  institutions. 

THAW  tM  COLO  WAS 

There  were  other  gains  during  1963: 
On  the  Intemaiioaal  scene  we  experienced 
what  seemed  to  be  the  start  of  a  tha,w  In 
the  oold  war.    In  the  perspective  of  another 


10  years  we  may  look  back  upmi  the  test 
ban  treaty,  for  example,  as  having  been  the 
first  clear  tipoff  to  the  wllllngneas  of  the 
Russians  to  permit  some  relaxation  of  Inter- 
national tensions. 

Certainly  we  now  have  ccMisiderably 
stronger  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  world 
will  be  able  to  devote  more  of  its  attention 
and  resources  to  peaceful  and  humanitarian 
activities — though  In  theee  matters  we  must, 
of  course,  continue  to  temper  our  optimism 
with  caution. 

There  was  another  gain  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind — and  in  the  long  run  it  nuiy  be 
the  most  Important  of  all.  It  is  a  gain  of  a 
type  that  is  too  intangible,  too  much  a  mat- 
ter of  heart  and  mind  and  spirit,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  conclusive  proof  by  the  citation  of 
concrete  evidence.  And  when  I  preeent  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  for  your  considera- 
tion I  am  simply  going  to  have  to  ask  you 
to  consult  your  own  reactions  and  intui- 
tions and  then  decide  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  me,  and  to  what  extent  you 
agree. 

In  my  opinion  the  year  1963  may  come  in 
future  years  to  be  looked  back  upon  as  some- 
thing of  a  turning  point  In  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  American  people.  I  believe  it  will 
be  seen  as  a  year  in  which  we  made  definite 
progrese  in  appreciating  the  humane  values 
our  country  stands  for. 

Even  more  important  than  that,  I  believe 
1983  will  be  remembered  as  a  year  in  which 
the  Inner  meaning  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
religious  tradition  upon  whlch-our  country 
is  based  began  to  have  a  deeper  and  more 
vital  worth  to  our  people. 

I  may  be  wrong — and  it  is  easy  to  be  wrong 
about  these  things — but  it  seems  to  me  that 
In  recent  weeks  there  has  tieen  a  definite 
Improvement  in  the  willingness  of  people  to 
try  to  understand  the  cause  of  others  and 
to  try  to  be  Just  a  little  more  fair. 

In  other  words  there  has  been  a  real  gain 
In  tolerance.  It  is  easily  possible  that  in  the 
months  ahead — even  considering  the  fact 
that  this  Is  an  election  year — there  will  be 
a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  reason  to- 
gether and  less  of  a  tendency  for  pec^le  to 
assume  virtue  and  right  thinking  for  them- 
selves and  sin  and  wrong  thinking  for  others 
Let's  hope  so. 

One  reason  for  this  Intangible  but  very 
real  change  in  attitude  is  that  we  have  all 
been  reminded,  more  forcefully  and  more 
brutally  than  we  would  have  choaen  to  be 
reminded,  of  the  frailty  and  brevity  of  hu- 
man life. 

And  one  sure  result  of  this  reminder — 
whatever  our  own  personal  creed  may  be — 
is  to  become  Just  a  little  more  humble,  and 
a  little  more  serious  about  the  values  we 
subscribe  to. 

And  another  result  is  to  make  us  a  little 
kinder  in  the  way  we  deal  with  others.  The 
old  familiar  saying  that  we  pass  this  way  but 
once  has  suddenly  Uken  on  a  new  and  fresh 
meaning. 

Life  is  short,  and  it  is  surely  better  to 
spend  our  years  trying  to  live  and  work  ef- 
fectively with  others  and  trying  to  under- 
stand the  beliefs  and  feelings  and  motiva- 
tions of  others,  than  to  close  off  our  minds, 
coddle  our  own  prejudices,  and  enjoy  our 
own  inflexible  and  unchanging  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  on  through  to  the  end  of  our 
brief  stay  on  earth. 

CHANCED   ATTrrXJDB  TOWTAKD   NEGROES 

Nothing  Indicates  more  clearly  the  change 
of  mind  and  heart  that  has  taken  place  here 
In  America  than  the  change  in  attitude  to- 
ward the  Negro.  Here  I  want  to  avoid  look- 
ing too  hard  for  the  silver  lining  and  ar- 
riving at  an  overly  optimistic  concliision  on 
the  basis  of  what  amounts  as  yet  only  to  a 
modest  start  in  the  right  direction.  But  I 
do  feel  strongly  that  a  change  has  Uken 
place — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  a 
change  U  taking  place. 
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In  my  own  discussions  with  others  on  this 
■ubjeet,  I  find  that  people  no  longer  talk 
about  whether  or  not  the  lot  of  the  Negro 
needs  Improving. 

They  dont  talk  about  whether  or  not 
something  should  be  done  to  give  him  and 
his  children  the  oppcn^unities  for  self-Im- 
provement open  to  people  of  other  races. 
They  don't  talk  about  whether  or  not  the 
Negro  deserves  the  rights  Inherent  in  being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

What  people  are  more  likely  to  talk  about 
today  Is  how  the  lot  of  the  Negro  can  be 
Improved — ^what  can  be  done  to  give  him 
greater  encoviragement  to  take  advantage 
of  his  opportunities — and  when  or  how  soon 
we  can  free  our  country  of  the  burden  of 
prejudice  that  has  handicapped  the  Negro, 
put  a  brake  on  our  economy,  and  for  alto- 
gether too  long  placed  a  crippling  loftd  of 
guilt  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 

If  It  is  true — as  I  believe  it  Is — that  we  as 
a  people  have  made  a  small  but  immensely 
important  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
greater  oompaselon  and  toward  realizing  the 
brotherhood  that  should  be  the  proudest 
aohleveDient  of  American  civUizatiom,  the 
task  now  is  to  be  as  practical  as  possible 
about  moving  toward  an  even  fuller  realiza- 
tion. 

And  to  be  even  more  specific,  our  task  is  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  the  Negro — as  well  as 
every  other  American,  regardlees  of  his  race 
or  creed  or  national  origin — experience  a  full 
xoBtmore  of  dignity  as  a  participating,  first- 
class  citizen. 

As  a  businessman,  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  practical  steps  taken  toward  that  end 
Is  the  plans-for-progress  program. 

As  we  all  know,  this  program  was  xuider- 
taken  about  2  ^  years  ago  in  an  eff<H-t  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate business  organizations  in  searching  out 
members  of  minority  groups  qualified  for 
job  openings.  Prom  its  begiiuilng  this  pro- 
gram has  been  pushed  with  characteristic 
energy  by  the  man  who  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And  as  of  the  first  of  January  1964.  more 
than  a  hundred  American  companies  had 
signed  agreements  concerning  equal  employ- 
ment opportimitles  as  part  of  the  program. 
It  Is  well  to  remember,  when  we  use  the 
words  "minority  group,"  that  it  Includes 
mimy  others  besides  Negroes.  Prejudice  is 
directed  at  different  groups  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

It  is  directed  at  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York — at  Cubans  In  Flordia — at  Mexicans  in 
Los  Angeles — and  it  is  the  same  evil  with 
the  same  destructive  consequences  wherever 
it  Is  found. 

LTNDON   JOHNSON'S  VIEWS 

We  at  Chrysler  believe  with  the  President 
that  the  plans-for-progress  program  is  a  start 
In  the  direction  of  providing  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  in  their  search 
for  employment — a  start  toward  the  time 
when  no  qualified  man  will  be  barred  from 
any  job  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  the 
way  In  which  he  worships  God,  or  the  part 
of  the  wcH'ld  where  he  was  bom. 

We  believe  as  he  does  that  the  only  way 
to  make  sound  progress  in  that  direction  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  member  of  the  mi- 
nority group  seeking  employment  ch-  seek- 
ing promotion  to  a  better  Job  is  Judged 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications. 

And  this  means  that  an  employer  should 
be  Just  as  careful  to  avoid  placing  people 
In  jobs  for  which  they  are  unqualified  as  he 
is  careful  to  give  genuinely  qualified  people 
full  and  equal  consideration. 

We  believe  with  him  that  the  program 
must  rely  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  pri- 
vate employers  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram because  they  are  oonvlnoed  It  is  In 
their  own  best  Interests  as  well  as  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  President's  own  words,  "the  prob- 
lem will  not  be  solved  by  a  police  agency 


waving  a  nigbtstlck  at  Americans.  The 
gohitian  ilf««"'*«  openhearted  discussion 
and  a  united  resolve  to  action." 

And  finally,  we  beiieve  that  all  other  argu- 
ments for  tfae  program  are  secondary  to  the 
simple,  elementary  proposition  tiiat,  again 
In  the  Prosidant's  words,  "treating  people 
alike — as  we  would  have  them  treat  us — 
is  tihe  right  thing  to  do." 

INCENTIVX  FOR   SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

One  thing  that  irdpresses  me  about  the 
Plans  for  lYogress  program  is  the  way  it  gen- 
erates incentive  for  self-improvement. 
Those  who  see  their  friends  getting  good  Jobs 
because  they  have  worked  hard  to  qualify 
themsdves  for  good  Jobs  are  more  inclined 
to  prei>are  themselves  for  similar  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  encouragement  to- 
ward self-improvement  is  the  most  import- 
ant oontrlbuUon  of  the  Plans  for  Progress 
program  to  the  improvement  of  opportunity 
lea-  Negroee  and  other  minority  groups. 

To  make  further  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  realizing  full  equality  of  opportunity,  our 
country  is  going  to  need  a  united  effort. 

Government  Is  going  to  have  to  continue 
to  provide  the  ground  rules,  the  guidelines, 
the  leadership,  and  the  encouragement  that 
will  keep  the  whole  program  moving  forward 
with  confidence  and  direction. 

Employers  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
working  at  the  task  of  making  their  own  sec- 
tor of  the  national  economy  grow  so  as  to 
provide  an  increasing  number  of  employ- 
ment opportunities — and  at  the  same  time 
provide  leadership  to  their  own  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  doors 
of  opportunity  opened  wide  for  all  qualified 
applicants. 

And  the  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees themselves — even  those  who  xmtil 
now  have  been  too  dlsoouraged  to  try — are 
going  to  have  to  do  what  they  can  as  individ- 
uals to  qualify  themselves  for  jobs  or  to  im- 
prove themselves  so  as  to  be  ready  for  job 
advancement. 

Success  in  this  effort  will  not  be  the  result 
of  some  Mg  impersonal  force,  some  tide  or 
current  of  history. 

It  will  result  from  the  contributions  of  in- 
dividual men — in  government,  in  business, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  those  employed  or  those 
seeking  employment.  And  thoee  contribu- 
tions, in  turn,  will  be  the  result  at  moUva- 
tlons  that  arise  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  individual  men. 

In  the  end  it  is  the  quality  of  the  spirlt- 
ual  life  of  the  Individual  that  moves  the 
world.  It  Is  his  self-respect  along  his  oom- 
paasion  for  others — his  ability  to  look  with 
faith  beyond  the  discouragements  of  today — 
and  his  willingness  to  put  to  best  use  the 
talents  he  has  been  given — it  is  these  things 
that  create  the  gains,  however  small,  that 
we  frail  and  falllMe  human  beings  somehow 
manage  to  make  year  after  year. 

And  it  is  our  reeponsibillty  to  do  what  we 
can  as  Individuals  to  make  further  gains  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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Food  for  Peace — Direct  Pablic 
Participation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   IfEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  moGt  impressive  aspects  of  our 
f ood-for-peace  program  is  that  in  which 
the  American  people  have  direct  par- 


is  handled  by  CARE,  the 
Fund,  the  American  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee  «nd  16 
other  nonproflfl  volunteer  agencies^ 

This  people-to-people  phase  of)  food 
for  peace  is  described  in  a  picturef  story 
of  the  program  made  available  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  in  response  to 
their  requests,  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  report  ( m  the  food-for-peaoe  pro- 
gram also  is  ii  if  ormative  in  outliniitig  the 
roles  played  b  r  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Agency  for  Intemation«l  De- 
velopment an*  the  Director  of  Food  for 
Peace,  as  weir  as  in  explaining  the  four 
titles  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assi3»nce  Act.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  kmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the/RKCORD  I  submit  tlje  text 
of  this  picture  story: 

Food  for  Rcac» — ^Fhom  the  Peopus  of  the 
Intted  States 
Against  a  badkdrop  of  hunger  in  njuch  of 
the  world,  the  mod  for  peace  program  stands 
as  a  symbol  oil  the  generosity  of  Atfierican 
people — a  tribute  to  a  free  people  giving 
freely  of  their  e  bimdance. 

PubUc  Law  ISO,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  ai  d  Asaistance  Act  of  19(4,  pro- 
vides for  Foo  L  for  Peace  shipments  to 
friendly  foreigi  nations.  Export  peograms 
of  various  kln(  Is  are  authorized  in  Public 
Law  480's  four  ]  aain  sections,  or  titles.  Title 
I  provides  for  sales  for  foreign  curtencies. 
Title  n:  Emergency  Relief  and  Eopnomic 
Development.  |Tltle:  Donatlms  to  the 
Needy  ThroughCharltable  Organizations  and 
Barter.    Title  IV:  Credit  Sales  for  Dt^lars. 

America  helpM  its  friends  with  food  even 
before  Public  iJaw  480.  But  under  f^Dod  for 
peace,  the  proCTam  has  evolved  Intt^  a  co- 
ordinated effortko  use  food  to  achieve  one  of 
America's  foremost  foreign  policy  teoals — 
strengthening  the  free  world.  Throbgh  it, 
about  100  mllUpn  people  in  115  oa|un tries 
benefit  directly  |  from  the  creative  fuse  of 
American  farm  abundance. 

In  day-to-day  operations  imder  the  food- 
for-peace  progi  am,  the  VS.  Depertiiient  of 
AgriciUture  (USDA)  determines  whiftt  type 
and  quantity  >f  ccmmodltles  are  available 
for  use  overses  s.  It  supervises  the  ^ocess- 
Ing,  packing,  transporting  and  handling  of 
food  to  the  poi  t  of  embarkation. 

The  Agency  f  x  International  Deve^pment 
(AID)  administers  the  oversea  opjprations 
of  the  progran.  Including  integration  of 
food  aid  with  other  economic  assistance  ex- 
tended by  tha  United  States  to  imderde- 
veloped  nations.  AID  also  supervisef  use  of 
food  for  eme:  gency  and  disaster  relief 
through  foreigi  governments  and  vcjuntary 
agencies.  The  Director  of  Food  fo^  Peace, 
appointed  by  t  le  President,  coordinates  all 
programs.  i 

HOW  F  XJD  ro«  PEACE  WORKS  | 

Te  greatest  (bare  of  food-for-pea^e  ship- 
ments is  accou  Qted  for  by  sales  for)  foreign 
currencies.  Fo  reign  money  from  th^e  salss 
is  used  to  pas  such  things  as  expanses  of 
U.S.  programs/  overseas  (Including  market 
development)  land  for  maintaining  hvLr  em- 
bassies and  military  units  abroad.  Part  of 
it  is  loaned  tc  private  UJS.  businesses  over- 
seas, and  part  is  set  aside  for  loans  or  grants 
to  the  recelviag  country  for  econOnic  de- 
velopment, which  makes  these  oDuntries 
better  cash  <  ustomers  in  the  future.  A 
growing  numl  >er  of  nations  is  usiQg  long- 
term  dollar  a  edit  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  to  pvnxhai  e  part  of  their  needed  food. 

Under  the  barter  provisions  of  the  law, 
contracts  are  entered  into  with  pritwte  Dj8. 
firms  for  the  fficchange  of  American  surplus 
food  and  fiber  [for  needed  materials,  such  as 
tin  from  BoHyia  or  chromlte  from  Turkey. 
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Of  most  long-range  Importaaoe.  food  for 
peace  is  stimulating  economlo  development 
in  many  nations,  creating  new  prosperity  and 
potential  future  markets  for  the  abundant 
production  of  American  agriculture. 

Food  for  peace  is  the  aid  of  today  that  will 
become  the  trade  of  tomorrow. 


Salnle    to    Congreti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  excellent,  timely  and  a  very 
appropriate  reply  to  those  seeking  to 
destroy  Congress : 

Salute  to  Conoress — Thc  Rkcobo  Is  Better 
Thak   the   Carries   Pretekd 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
enunent.  perennial  whipping-boy  oC  all  who 
seek  unbridled  power  for  the  executive,  has 
been  getting  its  lumps  again  lately.  Back 
in  New  Deal  days.  FDR  used  to  lash  out  at 
"Martin,  Barton  and  Fish";  a  decade  later 
Harry  Truman  vented  his  wrath  on  the  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress.  However,  the  88th. 
which  recessed  briefly  on  Tuesday  after 
winding  up  a  wearisome  first  Bession,  has 
suffered  the  most  far-reaching  abuse.  From 
conunandlng  positions  on  television  and  in 
the  press,  the  whole  liberal  establishment 
has  heaped  scorn  upon  the  Nation's  law- 
nuUcers.  According  to  one  noted  journalist, 
their  reputation  "has  sunk  lower  than  a 
snake's  belly."  The  public's  attitude  toward 
Capitol  Hill,  added  Stewart  Alsop.  "is  a  mlx- 
tiu^  of  indifference,  amusement,  and  con- 
tempt." Even  the  Ford  Foundation  subtly 
threw  in  its  two  cents  worth  when  it  dis- 
closed last  week  a  grant  of  $85,000  to  the 
American  Assembly  of  Coltunbia  University. 
to  finance  a  scholarly  study  of  "An  Effective 
Congrees." 

As  the  Ford  Foundation  seems  to  suspect, 
there  is  Indeed  a  crying  need  for  fresh  en- 
lightenment— chiefly  aokong  the  strident 
critics  cited  above.  Contrary  to  their  mis- 
guided views  (which,  by  the  way.  would  have 
appalled  the  Founding  Fathers  and  delighted 
George  m) .  the  UJ3.  Constitution  has  en- 
dowed the  legislative  branch,  not  the  execu- 
tive, with  authority  to  make  the  Nation's 
laws.  The  White  House  may  propose;  Con- 
gress, in  due  course,  disposes.  In  the  se«- 
slon  that  has  just  drawn  to  a  close,  more- 
over, the  process  of  deliberation,  while  frus- 
trating to  some  observers,  has  scarcely  proved 
a  waste  of  time.  For  example,  by  carefully 
weighing  pros  and  cons,  the  House  Ways 
and  Ikfeans  Conunittee  produced  a  tax  re- 
duction bill  far  superior  to  the  original  draft 
of  the  Treasury.  In  other  cases  protracted 
debate  has  prevented  the  hasty  enactment  of 
legislation  which,  on  closer  scrutiny  and  sec- 
ond thoiights.  turned  out  to  be  Ill-con - 
celved.  unnecessary,  and  unwise.  Across-the- 
board  it  has  helghtened\public  awareness 
of  issues.  The  88th  Confess  to  date  may 
not  have  passed  many  laws.  but.  within  its 
own  bailiwick,  it  has  given  the  country  tol- 
erably good  government. 

Those  who  measure  such  things  strictly 
in  terms  of  quantity  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
Probably  not  since  1932.  when  a  Democratic 
Congress  chose  to  balk  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent at  every  turn,  has  the  legislative  proc- 
ess moved  at  so  slow  and  (at  least  to  some) 
p>ainful  a  pace.  Despite  heavy  pressure  from 
the  administration,  the  lawmakers  passed 
neither  the  civil  rights  nor  the  tax  bill.    The 


House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took  no 
action  on  so-called  medicare,  the  scheme  to 
provide  the  aged  with  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  through  new  payroll  levies  under 
social  security.  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
remained  a  dead  letter.  Where  Congres.s 
showed  unexpected  vigor,  as  in  the  case  of 
foreign  aid.  the  results  were  calculated  to 
ptlease  neither  the  White  House  nor  its 
sp>okeemen  in  the  fourth  estate. 

Hence  the  shrill  choriis  of  denunciation, 
which,  in  recent  weeks,  has  echoed  loud  and 
long.  A  look  at  the  record,  however,  sug- 
gests that  Congress  deserves  something  bet-  « 
ter.  In  terms  of  what  they  achieved,  as 
well  as  what  they  balked  at,  the  lawmakers 
have  done  well  by  their  constituents.  The 
tax  bill  is  a  case  in  point.  Originally  de- 
signed to  restore  confidence  after  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1982,  the  measure  took  18 
months  to  clear  the  House  Ways  and  Mecms 
Committee.  While  vexing  to  the  executive, 
which  repeatedly  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
recession,  the  delay  has  had  no  visible  effect 
on  the  stock  market,  or  on  employment,  pro- 
duction and  trade,  all  of  which  lately  have 
reached  new  highs.  It  has  given  Congress 
time  to  analyze,  and  to  reject,  some  of  the 
doctrinaire  soak-the-rlch  proposals  with 
which  the  Treasury  version  was  loaded.  What 
has  emerged  frcxn  the  weighty  deliberations 
of  the  committee  is  far  from  ideal — Barron's 
still  leans  to  the  view  that  budgets  should 
be  balanced  before  taxes  are  cut.  However, 
both  philosophically  and  fiscally,  the  new  bill 
makes  more  sense  than  the  old. 

With  respect  to  other  pending  measures, 
delay  has  proved  equally  salutary.  Many 
months  ago  the  White  House  telecast  an 
emotional  appeal  for  medicare,  which,  save 
for  Chairman  WiLstn  Mills  and  some  equally 
levelheaded  colleagues  on  Ways  and  Means, 
might  have  swept  to  passage  long  ago.  Now 
that  the  Nation  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
weigh  alternatives — especially  after  recent 
hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  disclosed  that  the 
program  will  cost  far  more  than  the  official 
estimates — the  chances  are  that  cooler  heads 
will  prevail.  By  the  same  token,  despite  re- 
current pleas  ot  impending  crisis.  Federal 
aid  to  public  schools  has  failed  to  make 
much  headway  in  Congrees.  Notwlthsttmd- 
ing  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  State  and 
local  governments  each  year  have  managed 
to  stave  off  the  crisis,  which,  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion  fiZEllng  out  has  grown  in- 
creasingly remote. 

No  law.  moet  people  would  agree,  is  pref- 
erable to  bad  law.  By  this  yardstick  alone, 
all  the  foregoing  suggests,  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  rates  high  marks. 
Moreover,  though  the  political  pundits 
somehow  have  failed  to  mention  the  fact, 
the  Congressional  Recoxd  boasts  a  positive 
side.  As  a  necessary  part  of  the  lawmaking 
process.  Congress  enjoys  sweeping  powers 
of  investigation.  In  recent  months  it  has 
put  them  to  good  use.  The  persistent  prob- 
ing of  Senatcv  McClellan.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bejna,  helped  shed  some  badly  needed  light 
on  the  murky  origins  of  the  TFX  contract 
award:  it  also  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  months  ago  \in- 
masked  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee, 
with  which  Presidential  assassin  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  somehow  connected,  as  a  C(»n- 
munlst  front  in  the  pay  of  Havana.  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  right  now  is  delv- 
ing into  the  tangled  financial  affsilrs  of  one- 
time Secretary  to  the  Senate  Majority  Bobby 
Baker,  an  investigation  which  has  rippled 
far  and  wide. 

As  for  actual  legislation  the  ist  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  did  more  than  pass  Its 
customary  quota  of  bills.  Unlike  any  of  its 
recent  predecessors,  it  launched  a  determined 
effort  to  correct  the  excesses,  and  undo  some 
of  the  damage,  of  statutes  already  on  the 
books.     The   bitter   struggle   waged   by  the 
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House  to  curtail  foreign  aid  succeeded  in 
whittling  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
lowest  lerel  in  years;  it  also  underscored  the 
scandalous  fact  that  the  program  has  become 
a  grabbag  proffered  to  nations  which,  in 
theory  and  practice  alike,  are  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  time  in  living 
memory.  Congress  «lso  sought  to  crack  down 
on  the  freewheeling  RunH  Electrification 
Administration.  Finally,  it  flashed  an  over- 
due warning  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  other  overzealous 
regulatory  bodies.  So  far,  it  told  the  FCC  In 
effect,  and  no  further. 

Like  the  "do-nothing"  80th  Congress,  which 
endorsed  the  Tnunan  doctrine,  approved  the 
Marshall  plan  and  cut  taxes,  the  88th  thus 
IB  likely  to  deeerve  well  of  history.  The 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  Its  detractors, 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  manipulate  the  future, 
have  shown  an  tmlovely  bias  toward  the 
preeent  and  disdain  of  the  past.  "The  less 
government  we  have  the  better,"  said  ESm- 
eraon  well  over  a  century  ago.  The  truth 
of  that  statement  has  Just  been  reaffirmed. 


Act  of  Ho$tility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nj^nrom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
collapse  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  throxigh- 
out  Uie  world  is  especially  evident  when 
we  analyze  the  situation  in  Europe  where 
an  ui^rovoked  attack  on  an  Air  Force 
plane  took  place  as  the  administration 
rushes  frantically  to  subsidize  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  was  very 
appropriately  made  in  an  editorial  in 
this  morning's  Chicago  Sim-Times, 
which  I  insert  into  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point: 

Act  or  HosmjTT 

The  downing  of  an  unarmed  American 
Jet  trainer  over  East  Gemumy  resulting  in 
the  death  of  three  VS.  flyers  is  a  reminder 
that  the  cold  war  still  Is  being  waged 
despite  talk  of  easing  tensions  with  the 
Communists  and  the  growing  willingness  of 
many  Western  countries  to  do  business  with 
them.  The  U.8.  State  Department  described 
the  destruction  of  the  plane  as  an  "Inexcus- 
able, brutal  act  of  violence." 

It  is  quite  possible,  as  Senator  Barrt 
Gold  water,  an  Air  Force  Reserve  major  gen- 
eral, has  observed,  that  the  downed  flyers 
were  at  fault  in  allowing  their  plane  to  go 
over  Conununist  territory.  One  seldom  if 
ever  reads  of  Soviet  planes  flying  by  mis- 
take over  Western  territory.  StUl  the  Rus- 
sian fighter  plane  pilots  who  intercepted 
and  presumably  shot  down  the  American 
plane  should  have  been  aware  from  radio 
signals  and  other  evidence  that  the  invasion 
of  East  German  airspace  was  neither  de- 
liberate nor  a  hostile  act. 

The  Russians  say  that  the  "intruder 
plane"  did  not  respond  to  conventional  sig- 
nals to  land,  did  not  respond  to  warning 
fire,  and  that  a  Russian  fighter  plane  was 
forced  to  take  measures  "which  are  known 
to  the  American  command."  The  Soviets 
do  not  acknowledge  that  the  U.S.  plane 
was  forthwith  shot  down.  The  attitude  of 
the  Soviets  since  the  incident  has  been  down- 
right hostile,  whereas  the  circumstances 
would  warrant  an  attempt  at  amelioration. 

The  incident  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments show  that  Russia  fundamentally   is 


still  an  unfriendly  country.  A  number  of 
Congressmen,  including  Representative  Paul 
FiMDLXT,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  have  cited 
the  downing  of  the  plane  as  one  more  argu- 
ment against  the  sale  of  subsidized  U.S. 
wheat  to  Russia. 

The  1961  Agriculture  Act  put  Congress 
on  record  against  the  sale  of  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  other  than  "friendly 
nations,"  specifically  Russia  or  nations  con- 
trolled by  the  world  Communist  movement. 
Despite  this,  the  sale  of  subsidized  wheat  to 
Russia  was  authorized  by  the  White  House. 
The  record,  however,  continues  to  show  that 
Congress  was  right  in  labeling  Russia  an  "un- 
friendly country." 


Economic  Prop'am  Revives  Inflationary 
Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MIBSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  col- 
umn in  the  New  York  Times  on  January 
20,  Murray  J.  Rossant  notes  that  the 
Johnson  administration's  economic  pol- 
icy might  not  only  lift  economic  activity 
beyond  the  high  levels  being  predicted 
by  forecasters  but  could  lead  to  a  revival 
of  inflationary  pressures. 

Forecasters  have  continually  under- 
estimated the  strength  of  our  private 
economy.  Last  year  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  predicted — with  a  tax 
cut — a  gross  national  product  ranging 
from  $573  to  $583  billion.  In  fact,  with- 
out a  tax  cut,  the  economy  achieved  a 
gross  national  product  of  $585  billion. 
Many  administration  spokesmen  last 
year  were  hlntinK  we  would  have  a  reces- 
sion if  the  tax  bill  were  not  passed. 
'  The  Roesant  column  follows: 
Business  Fokbcabts — Economists  See  Caitse 

Foa    Orxatxr    Optimism    in    Short-Term 

Otttlook 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Business  forecasters  are  making  ftirther 
upward  revisions  in  their  appraisals  of  this 
year's  business  outlook  as  a  result  of  the 
shifts  In  tax  and  spending  policy  proclaimed 
by  President  Johnson. 

A  sampling  of  economic  forecasters  dls- 
cloeed  that  the  majority  expect  business 
activity  to  Increase  at  a  faster  pace  than  they 
htwl  been  assuming  Jtist  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message,  l^e 
consensus  had  been  for  a  gross  national 
product  of  $615  to  8620  bUlion  in  1964,  but 
now  they  expect  that  the  Nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services  will  rise  well  above  $620 
billion.  Some  now  forecast  an  Increase  to 
$630  billion  or  better. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  more  pessimism 
about  the  longer  range  outlook.  Economists 
point  out  that  if  the  Johnson  program  is 
approved,  t^e  stimulus  provided  by  a  tax 
cut  will  be  largely  spent  Just  when  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  declining  Government 
spending  wUl  be  making  Itself  felt. 

The  latest  revision  Is  part  of  a  catching  up 
process  that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
6  months.  Moet  economists  remained  skep- 
tical about  the  strength  of  btisiness  activity 
until  well  into  1968,  but  the  expansion  itself 
served  to  convince  them.  Now  they  see 
cause  for  greater  optimism  In  the  Johnson 
program,  at  least  for  the  short  term. 

Economists  have  been  revising  their  pre- 
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dictions  even  tl  tough  they  aolmowled|re  that 
the  President's  program  which  calls  flpr  both 
an  Increase  ant  a  speedup  in  tax  reductions 
combined  witt  a  decline  in  Oovelrnment 
spending  wUl  ncrt  go  through  as  planned. 

Tax  cuts,  for  example,  will  not  be  approved 
by  February  1  the  date  as8\imed  Ipy  Mr. 
Johnson.  On  t  le  ^lending  side,  it  Isiidoubt- 
Tal  that  Cong]  ess  will  approve  all  of  the 
cuts  in  outlay!  that  he  is  seeking  tor  the 
coming  fiscal  yt  ar  that  begins  in  July. 

Nevertheless,  nusst  economists  thiilk  that 
enough  of  the  package  will  be  enacted  to 
bring  about  ao  acceleration  in  the  }>ace  of 
buslneas  durini  the  next  12  months.<  llielr 
heightened  <^)tl  tnlsm  is  based  on  the;  expec- 
tation that  thc  amount  of  tax  red|uctions 
that  will  be  e  fective  tor  this  yean  is  far 
bigger  than  ■  hey  wiglnally  antliclpated 
even  If  Congrei  i  delays  action  for  a  Imonth 
or  two. 

They  also  clt  i  the  extremely  favorat>le  Im- 
pression that  It  •.  Johnson  has  made  iib  busi- 
ness circles.  V  liile  the  impact  of  «|he  in- 
tangible elemen  t  of  biisiness  confidence  can- 
not be  measur  xl,  some  economists  jbelleve 
that  the  Presl  ient's  desire  for  improving 
relations,  plus  tils  efforts  to  get  acpon  on 
tax  cuts,  may  i  iduce  an  era  of  good  jfeellng 
that  will  encou:  age  businessmen  to  b^  much 
more  liberal  In  their  Inventory  and  icapltal 
spending. 

If  buslnessmc  a  take  more  advantage  of  the 
Investment  Inc  !ntlves  devised  by  tbb  Ken- 
nedy admlnistrt  ition  than  they  did  isist  year 
the  pace  of  ect  tnomic  activity  can  quicken 
considerably.  1  "or  capital  spending  mw  not 
provided  much  of  the  steam  to  the  lexpan- 
Elon  that  begas  almost  3  years  ago. 

With  Oovenuaent  spending  continuing  to 
climb,  at  least  »ver  the  near  term,  ai^d  con- 
sumers having  more  money  to  specud  as  a 
result  of  tax  cu  s,  a  sizable  upsurge  Iti  busi- 
ness spending  m  Lght  not  only  lift  activity  well 
above  the  high  ]  evels  being  predicted  by  fore- 
casters but  cou  d  lead  to  a  revival  of  infla- 
tionary presSun  . 

Forecasters  1  ave  consistently  underesti- 
mated the  stres  gth  of  the  expansion.  When 
they  were  comp  ling  their  projections  for  the 
1963  outlook  over  a  year  ago,  moet  d[  them 
made  the  assun  ptlon  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  requ  st  for  tax  reductions  would 
be  enacted.  K\  en  so,  the  standard  ftirecast 
called  for  a  ver  r  moderate  increase  i|i  gross 
national  produc  t. 

Those  who  di  1  not  assume  a  tax  cUt  gen- 
erally predicted  a  decline,  a  view  tt|at  the 
late  President  (  xpressed  on  more  thin  one 
occasion. 
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hmmul  NdiM  Fovlbdl  Award 


EXTENSI<»r  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  1  [AsaACBTTssm 


IN  TH£  HOUSX 


Friday, 


Mr.  PHILBDi 


Boston    upon 
young  football 


OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 


fanuary  31.  1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual Nel8on  Fdotball  Award  was  coi\r 
ferred  on  Satui  lay.  January  4,  1964,  at 
llob  Cappadona.  a  fine 
player  of  Northeastern 
University,  tor  lis  "sportsmanship  and 
extraordinary,  oyal.  school  spirit  and 
teamwork." 

The  Nelson  Award  Ls  one  of  the  most 
cherished  awar  Is  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
can sports.  It  s  given  annually  by  the 
Gridiron  Club  s  t  Boston  in  honor  of  my 
very  dear  frlenc .  Mr.  N.  V.  "Swede"  Nel- 
son, famous  Haj  vard  football  star,  sports 
figure,  raconteu  r  par  excellence  and  dis- 
tinguished busiiess.  civic  and  hiunani- 
tarlan  leader. 

The  award  ii  predicated  on  sports- 
manship and  leadership — qualities  so 
conspicuously  ( :emonstrated  'by  Swede 
Nelson  in  his  O'  m  life  and  career.  It  is 
wisely  designed  to  select  boys  who  have 
made  eontributons  over  and  above  the 
purely  athletic  )r  competitive  phases  of 
college  athletics,  exemplifying  high 
traits  of  charaster.  dedication  and  al- 
truistic perfora  ance. 

Throughout  he  years,  the  recipients 
of  this  celebrat  d  award  have  been  boys 
who  have  refl(cted  exceptional  credit 
upon  themselve  i.  their  families,  their  re- 
spective colleges,  and  the  thrilling 
American  game  of  Intercollegiate  foot- 
ball. 

Without  ex(eption,  all  the  boys 
selected  for  ttiis  enviable  honor  have 
been  most  wortl  ly  of  the  award  by  reason 
of  their  hlgh-iiinded  qualities,  honor- 
able, competitive  standards  and  willing- 
ness to  go  out  of  their  way  to  act  un- 
selfishly in  teims  of  cimsidering  and 
helping  others.  This  years  selection  of 
Bob  CappadonEi  is  in  its  very  best 
tradition. 

It  has  been  laid  that  when  the  good 
Lord  created  (he  grreat  Swede  Nelson 
that  he  destroy  ed  the  mold,  and  that  Ls 
very  true.  Tlis  celebrated  American 
ccnnUnes  natuial.  competitive,  athletic 
instincts  and  e:  ccellence  of  achievement 
with  the  adorn  ng  virtues  of  unexcelled 
patriotism  and  lofty  civic  spirit.  His 
inspiring  losral  y  to  American  institu- 
tions, uilselflsh  seal  for  serving  the  peo- 
ple, young  and  <  id  alike,  and  his  gracious 
zeal  in  giving  lo  very  much  of  himself 
to  the  wmthy  t  asks  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  the  yc  ung  generation,  and  ad- 
vancing so  many  good  human  causes, 
mark  Swede  N^lscKi  as  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  leaders  and  sports  figures  of 
our  times.  Lee  ions  of  pe<H>le  gratefully 
laud  his  outstar  ding  ccmtrtbutions  to  our 
youth  and  to  the  building  of  high- 
minded,  loyal  s  nd  informed  citizenship. 

It  is  most  ap;  »roprlate  that  our  Amer- 
ican youth  sho  ild  have  Swede  Nelson's 
high  examine  b  tf ore  them  as  a  source  of 
stimulation,  eD<  ouragement  and  purpose 
to  give  their  bei  it  to  everything  they  un- 


dertake, to  work,  and  serve  without  the 
consuming,  all-prevading  thought  of  self. 
and  with  that  broader  interest  in  others, 
in  the  himian  problems  of  our  society 
and  in  the  jpreservation  of  its  precious 
values. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future  to  this 
fine  young  man.  Bob  Cappadona.  who 
has  so  worthily  achieved  this  year's 
Nelson  Award,  and  also  to  congratulate 
his  proud  family,  the  famous  Gridiron 
Club  of  Boston.  Mass.,  which  made  this 
award  possible,  and  my  dear,  esteemed, 
valued  friend,  the  inimitable  Swede 
Nelson,  his  chai-ming  wife  and  devoted 
family. 

May  this  dedicated,  vital,  warm- 
heai'ted  American,  Nils  V.  "Swede" 
Nelson,  continue  for  many  years  to  come 
to  labor  unselfishly  in  tlie  vineyards  of 
democracy,  to  radiate  the  wanning 
charm  and  graces  of  his  bouyant  spirit 
to  the  people,  and  to  set  high  example 
^nd  inspiration  for  Americans  of  every 
age.  class  and  station  as  we  firmly  pledge 
anew  our  faith  in  God  and  country  and 
strive  to  make  this  great  free  land  better 
and  stronger  for  ourselves  and  those  who 
come  after  us. 


True  Aim  of  Qaality  Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  FELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
a  virtual  Niagara  of  misleading  state- 
ments has  been  pouring  from  the  propa- 
gancja  mills  of  special  interest  opponents 
of  quality  stabilization.  The  primary 
aiib  of  these  opposition  arguments  has 
been  to  create  a  fog  of  misunderstanding 
around  the  true  issue  involved  in  the 
bipartisan  effort  to  enact  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

False  issues  have  been  raised  and  mis- 
conceptions created  by  these  opponents 
of  quality  stabilization.  They  do  not  de- 
bate the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  rather  the 
evils  of  a  straw  bill  of  their  own  propa- 
ganda invention. 

The  principal  special  interest  oppo- 
nents of  quality  stabilization  constitute 
a  relatively  limited  number  of  the  new- 
type  merchandising  giants.  These  bur- 
geoning would-be  monopolists  of  the 
American  retail  system  fear  enactment 
of  quality  stabilization  because  they  fear 
free  and  open  competition.  They  do  not 
seek  to  compete  with  the  independent 
retailer — they  want  only  to  swallow  him 
up. 

The  opponents  know  that  independent 
merchants  throughout  the  country  are 
urging  this  Congrress  to  enact  quality 
stabilization  into  law,  because  it  fosters 
fair  competiticai  between  all  retailers. 
Discounters  will  no  longer  be  able  to  use 
brand  name  merchandise  for  bait-and- 
swltch  purposes  and,  as  a  result,  con- 
sumers will  be  assured  of  the  same  qual- 
ity and  price  in  all  stores. 


These  optx)nent£  know  that  quality 
stabilization,  once  it  becomes  law,  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  plans  eventu- 
ally to  monopolize  the  entire  American 
retail  market. 

Yet  these  opponents,  by  unrelenting 
propa.ganda  effort,  have  succeeded,  in 
misleading  many  otherwise  well-in- 
formed people  regarding  the  quality 
stabilization  issue. 

Recently,  Mr.  Nicholas  B.  O'Connell, 
Jr.,  the  assistant  attorney  general  of  my 
own  great  State  of  Washington,  wrote 
me  concerning  the  quality  stabilization 
bill.  As  I  have  previously  pointed  out  in 
discussing  this  bill,  the  independent  re- 
tail operators  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton have  been  hard-hit  by  the  economic 
assault  of  the  bait-and-switch  merchan- 
disers. Therefore.  I  might  have  hoped 
that  Mr.  O'Connell.  who  heads  the  Anti- 
trust and  Consumer  Protection  Division 
of  the  Washington  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office,  would  appreciate  the  true 
alms  of  quality  stabilization  s[>onsors. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  O'Connell's  under- 
standing of  quality  stabilization  is  large- 
ly based  on  the  misleading  statements  set 
up  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
This  is  to  say  that  when-  Mr.  O'Connell 
argues  that  quality  stabilization  would 
not — and  I  quote : 

Give  any  rights  or  protection  whatsoever 
to  small  business  •  •  •  that  all  rights  and 
privileges  created  by  the  proposed  bill  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  those  large  business 
enterprises  which  own  brands,  names  or 
trademarks. 

When  Mr.  O'Connell  says  this,  he  may 
be  referring  to  some  other  legislation, 
but  he  is  not  talking  about  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bene- 
fits this  bill  will  confer  on  all  mer- 
chants— large  and  small  alike — are  now 
held  only  by  large,  wealthy  chains  for 
their  own  private  brands,  which  are 
sheltered  under  prices  set  by  their  own- 
ers. Only  the  small  retailer  has  no  such 
price  protection.  He  must  depend  for 
his  living  on  nationally-advertised 
brands.  In  other  words,  the  "large  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  own  brands, 
names  or  trademarks"  now  exercise 
rights  in  the  marketplace  which  we  want 
to  extend  to  the  small  or  medium-sized 
independent  operator. 

Quality  stabilization  is  no  economic 
panacea — but  it  will  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  independent  operator  in  his  com- 
petition with  the  giant  mass  merchan- 
diser. 

I  am  sure  that  upon  further  analysis, 
Mr.  O'Connell  will  recognize  that  quality 
stabilization  is  intended  to  protect  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  protect  the  small 
merchant  against  retail  predators. 
These  cutthroat  merchandisers  make  a 
practice  of  selfishly  exploiting  nation- 
ally known  trademarks,  brands,  and 
names  for  which  the  small  merchant  has 
done  so  much  to  create  a  public  demand. 

As  assistant  State  attorney  general  re- 
sponsible for  consumer  protection,  Mr. 
O'Connell  might  well  be  concerned  with 
the  caveat  emptor  philosophy  of  these 
predatory  merchandisers.  They  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  selling  a 
manufacturer's  trademarked  brand  at  a 
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loss  if  they  can  lure  people  into  their 
store  and  then  foist  off  cheap  foreign 
and  domestic  goods  on  customers  at 
markups  as  high  as  1,000  percent. 

Having  traveled  our  State  of  Washing- 
ton extensively,  I  am  somewhat  baffled 
at  Mr.  O'Connell's  statement  to  me  that 
"a  majority  of  small  businessmen  them- 
selves appear  to  be  opposed  to  such  legis- 
lation." I  might  suggest  that  he  talk 
to  some  of  his  and  my  Washington  State 
merchants,  as  I  have,  or  visit  some  of  the 
downtown  areas  in  our  great  cities,  where 
store  after  store  has  been  boarded  up,  the 
owners  driven  out  of  business  by  bait- 
and-switch  merchandisers. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
seen  fit  to  take  an  adverse  position  to 
a  measure  I  so  strongly  believe  is  needed 
to  save  our  marketplace  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  it  provides.. 
My  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  letter  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  background  and  rea- 
sons behind  the  bipiutisan,  nationwide 
effort  to  enact  quality  stabilization. 

I  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  bring  H.R.  3669  and  S.  774— 
the  quality  stabilization  measures — to 
f  rxiition  at  this  session  of  Congress.  My 
reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell  follows: 

Janxjart  21,  1964. 
Mr.  Nicholas  B.  O'Connell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Aitorney  General,  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wash. 

Dkak  Ma.  O'Connell:  In  accordance  with 
your  request.  I  have  been  restudylng  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

As  a  result  of  this  ree valuation,  I  am  even 
more  for  the  enturtment  of  this  bill  because 
It  is  m  the  public  interest. 

I  cannot  see  how  you  could  take  such  an 
unequivocable  poeition  as  you  did  In  your 
letter  of  January  0. 

Por  example,  you  state,  "This  legislation 
would,  if  enacted,  eliminate  the  right  of 
Washington  and  its  sister  States  to  determine 
their  own  policy  In  the  resale  price  main- 
tenance field." 

Yet,  if  you  had  read  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Oommiitee  In  June  of  last  year,  you 
would  have  known  that  paragraph  (IS)  of 
the  bill  provides  "If  any  State,  by  any  pro- 
vision of  its  constitution  adopted,  or  by  any 
law  enacted,  after  this  paragraph  takes  ef- 
fect, prohibits  resale  price  maintenance  in 
such  State  through  the  exercise  of  para- 
graphs (7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  of  this  sub- 
section, then,  while  such  provision  or  law  is 
in  effect,  such  paragraphs  shall  not  author- 
ize the  establishment  or  enforcement  of  any 
resale  price  or  resale  price  range  with  respect 
to  any  resale  in  such  State  of  any  goods 
if  such  goods  so  resold  are  to  be  delivered 
from  a  place  in  such  State  to  a  purchaser 
in  such  State  and  are  not  to  be  resold  again 
for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  outside  of  such 
State." 

Por  example,  you  say  "this  bill  is  but  an- 
other of  the  repeated  attempts  to  lend  Fed- 
eral sanction  to  vertical  price  fixing,  a  prac- 
tice condemned  as  you  know,  as  long  ago  as 
1911  in  the  Dr.  Miles  case  {Dr.  Miles  Medical 
Co.  v.  John  D.  Park  <fr  Sons  Co..  220  U.S.  373 
(1911)." 

Yet.  you  fall  to  mention  that  25  years  after 
the  Dr.  Miles  case  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  approved  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance on  its  merits  in  the  Old  Dearborn 
decision  (299  U.S.  183) . 

For  example,  you  state  (the  bill)  "is  dele- 
terious to  those  who  are  its  asserted  Intended 
beneficiaries,  the  small  business  community." 

Yet,  more  than  75  national  associations 
have  reached  the  opposite  conclusion  and 
r^resent  a  collective  Judgment  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  small  businesses  fighting 


for  their  survival.  Certainly  supporters  of 
quality  stabilization  won  the  judgment  ot 
the  33-man  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  which  recommended 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
This  committee  reported  that  "the  bill  Is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  small,  independent,  business- 
men— the  corner  druggist,  the  jeweler,  the 
hardware  merchant,  the  electric  t^pUance 
dealer,  the  bookstore  dealer,  etc." 

For  example,  you  state,  "Projecting  an 
average  price  increase  of  20  percent  for  all 
sales  that  may  be  covered  by  the  operation 
of  a  national  price  maintenance  law  (which 
this  bill  would  establish)  shows  that  it 
would  cost  the  American  consumer  billions 
of  dollars  and  have  a  powerful  Infiatlonary 
effect." 

Obviously,  you  have  never  been  in  the  re- 
tail business.  One  discounter  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that 
some  merchants  selling  national  brands  at 
loss-leader  prices  recoupt  those  losses  with  a 
1,000  percent  markup  on  other  merchandise. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  testimony  on  this 
subject  matter  would  have  informed  you  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  responsible  for 
the  erroneous  contention  that  legislation 
here  would  result  in  higher  prices  of  19  to  27 
percent.  The  truth  is  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  admitted  it  put  the  FBI  to 
work  to  look  for  saving  opportunities  on 
selected  items  in  eight  cities.  In  other 
words,  a  pick-and-choose  survey  to  find  sav- 
ing (^porunities.  But  the  Department  of 
Justice  later  confessed:  "However,  It  has  not 
been  our  contention  that  savings  of  27  per- 
cent were  possible  on  all  items  within  the 
retail  outlets  surveyed.  The  survey  merely 
disclosed  that  such  savings  were  available  on 
the  specific  Items  surveyed  to  those  prudent 
consumers  interested  in  best  buys."  (P.  300 
of  Senate  Conunerce  hearings  of  1959  on 
national  fair  trade  legislation.) 

For  example,  you  characterize  this  measure 
as  vertical  price  fixing,  a  statutory  scheme 
"to  insulate  distributors  and  dealers  from 
the  rigors  of  price  competition." 

If  a  careful  objective  evaluation  of  the 
prior  testimony  on  this  bill  had  been  made, 
it  would  have  been  revealed  to  you  that  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  charge  Its  Antitrust  Division,  con- 
ceded: 

"Prloe  fixing  Is  essentially  an  epithet,  and 
I  suppose  the  witnesses  who  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  admit  the  term  have  been  correct  in 
saying  you  simply  should  not  use  names  of 
this  sort."  (P.  83  of  1963  hearings  by  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.) 

I  have  not  heard,  nor  seen,  any  objection 
by  those  who  oppose  this  bill,  regarding  the 
fact  that  Sears,  Roebuck,  J.  C.  Permey,  or 
A.  &  P.  Insulate  its  dealers  from  the  rigors 
of  price  competition  by  using  private-label 
products. 

I  have  heard  no  protest  from  them  that 
the  price  is  printed  on  a  postage  stamp,  nor 
about  fixed  prices  in  rents,  unionized  wages, 
insurance,  electricity,  the  telephone,  farm 
legislation,  etc. 

I  note  particularly  complete  omission  by 
them  that  this  bill  is  optional,  with  no 
manufactvirer  required  to  use  it,  no  reseller 
required  to  handle  any  product  stabilized 
under  it,  and  no  consumer  required  to  pur- 
chase any  product. 

I  am  appalled  that  they  give  so  little  credit 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  have  either  introduced  or  are 
supporting  vigorously  this  bill.  The  number 
is  impressive,  and  they  come  from  both 
parties,  from  both  Houses,  and  they  are  both 
liberal  and  conservative. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
head  of  its  antitrust  and  consumer  protec- 
tion division  would  charge  that  these  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress  are  support- 
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Ing  legislation  t  lat  would  turn  the  '  clock 
back  30  years  to  depression  days  and  ^iject 
an  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  p^haps 
dangerous  rigldlt  t  Into  our  free,  comp^ititlve 
enterprise  system  : 

I  respect  views  ihat  differ  from  minei  But 
I  also  respect  the  judgment  of  the  Meftibers 
of  this  Congress  &nd  Its  committees.  They 
give  an  obJectl\»B  study  to  the  measures 
before  this  Con(  ress.  Chairman  Harris  of 
the  33-man  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conunttee  recently  said: 

"In  recent  yeais,  oxu*  committee  has.  held 
24  days  of  hearl  tigs,  covering  almostj  2.500 
pages  of  a  printed  record,  has  hear4  well 
over  150  different  witnesses,  has  receiv^  al- 
most 500  suppemental  statements |  and 
memoranda,  and  has  held  numerous  execu- 
tive sessions  durl  ag  which  the  bill  ha^^  been 
thoroughly  anal  rzed,  considered  woiM  by 
word,  and,  in  sho  rt,  gone  over  as  thordughly 
as  has  been  the  <  Ase  with  any  bill  th^  has 
ever  come  out  c  f  the  Interstate  &nt 
elgn  Commerce  (  ommittee  in  my  entt 
perlence  on  the  c  onimlttee.  In  my  op 
this  bill  is  one  ol  the  most  important 
of  legislation  presently  before  Congreik." 

And  all  of  the  above  makes  me  wonder  : 
we  are  discussing  the  same  quality  staviliza 
tlon  bin.  T  I 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  N.  Pellt, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Resolation  Adopted  Pledging  Opposition 
to  Civil  Rights  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  COLMCR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  January  30,  some  60  Members 
of  the  House  from  all  of  the  Southern 
States  caucused  and  discussed  strategy 
In  opposition  to  the  extremely  obnoxious 
miscalled  civil  rights  bill  now  p>endlng 
in  this  body. 

The  caucus,  ov^r  which  I  had  the  high 
honor  to  preside,  unanimously  adopted, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  a  reso- 
lution pledging  themselves  to  oppose  this 
iniquitous,  sinistca*,  and  unconstitutional 
proposal. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only 
the  Members  present,  but  many  other 
Members,  not  only  from  the  South  but 
other  sections  of  the  country  a^  well, 
have  indicated  that  they,  too,  will  oppose 
this  assault  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  under  the  misleading  title 
of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  called  upon  in  the  next  few  days  to  con- 
sider the  mislabeled  civil  rights  bill;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  legislation  Is  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  constituents  whom  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing here  In  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  mil- 
lions of  other  freedom-loving  citizens  9t  other 
sections  of  otir  common  country;  and 

Whereas  It  is  our  considered  Judgm«nt  that 
the  bill,  HH.  7152,  is  not  only  an  lnv«slon  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  but  in  fact 
is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  Itself;  and 
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Mr.  ST.  ONGI . 
era!  occasions  in 
to  the  attention 


dustry  is  facing 
freight  rates  for 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
the  past  I  have  called 
of  Congress  the  plight 
of  the  poultry  a  id  egg  industry  in  New 
England,  and  pirticularly  In  the  State 
The  people  of  this  in- 
dustry are  very  n  ;uch  concerned  over  the 
competitive  disac  vantages  which  the  in- 
as  a  resiilt  of  cuts  in 
com  shipped  to  other 
parts  ot  the  counltry. 

This  industry  ■  very  vital  to  the  econ- 
oooy  of  New  England.  Unless  similar 
cuts  In  freight  rajtes  are  provided  for  this 
industry,  it  is  diHibtful  whether  it  can 
long  survive.  A  plan  of  rate  reductions 
to  be  extended  1 7  the  railroads  serving 
New  England  hai  recently  been  proposed, 
which  would  ens  Ue  the  poultry  and  egg 


Industry  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis.  On 
January  30,  1964,  the  Traffic  Executive 
Assodatkn-Eastem  Railroads  held  a 
pul^lc  hearing  in  Chicago  on  proposals 
suggesting  rate  revisions. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  testi- 
mony submitted  at  that  hearing  by 
Joaeph  N.  Oill,  Connecticut  State  com- 
missioner of  agriculture;  Emanuel  Htrth, 
general  manager  of  the  Central  Con- 
necticut Cooperative  Farmers  Associa- 
tion; and  a  letter  from  the  Connecticut 
Poults  Association.  Following  are  the 
statements: 

Statemknt  bt  Josxph  N.  Onj. 

I  am  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resourcee  for  the  etate  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  appear  before  you  today  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Aa- 
Boclatlon  of  State  E>epartments  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  present  the  views  of  thla  association 
on  the  propoeals  to  lower  rail  rates  on  corn 
from  Ohio  to  the  Northeast.  At  our  annual 
convention  on  December  17,  1963,  It  was 
resolved  that  our  association  should  request 
this  hearing  In  order  to  Impress  upon  your 
committee  the  vital  need  for  immediate  rate 
relief. 

Oentl^nen,  this  is  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  that  our  association  has  requested 
a  hearing  before  your  committee  and  has 
appeared  and  presented  a  formal  statement 
of  position.  May  the  extent  of  our  partici- 
pation here  today  .be  the  measure  of  our 
concern. 

There  are  presently  several  proposals  be- 
fore your  committee  relating  to  grain  rates 
to  various  Middle  Atlantic  and  Northeastern 
States.  Representatives  of  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey  have  data  to  present 
in  exhibit  form  in  Justification  of  the  propos- 
als affecting  their  specific  area.  The  case 
for  New  England,  I  believe,  has  already  been 
adequately  covered  by  the  evidence  of 
Wlrthmore  Co. 

Thus,  speaking  for  the  11  northeastern 
departments  of  agriculture.  I  shall  try  to 
avoid  duplication  of  evidence  to  be  submitted 
by  representatives  of  the  Individual  States. 
Likewise.  I  have  no  intention  of  rehashing  In 
detail  the  voluminous  economic  data  which 
Is  already  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  case. 
Your  committee  Ls  well  able  to  analyze  such 
evidence.  However,  we  feel  that  we  can  make 
a  contribution  to  these  proceedings  by  sub- 
mitting our  collective  judgment  as  to  the 
effect  on  northeastern  agriculture  If  this 
rate  relief  is  not  granted.  In  a  word,  the 
effect  will  be  disastrous. 

At  the  time  of  our  September  10.  1983. 
hearing  on  this  matter,  northeastern  agri- 
culture in  general  and  poultry  producers  In 
particular  were  at  a  serious  competitive  dis- 
advantage for  the  sale  of  Its  products  In  Its 
natural  markets.  This  disadvantage  was 
attributable  to  recent  ICC  approval  of  re- 
duced rates  on  grain  to  the  South.  This  In- 
fortunate  and  Inequitable  situation  has  since 
been  compounded  by  further  reductions  af- 
fecting   Delaware,    Maryland,    and    Virginia. 

Th\»  our  New  England  producers  are  now 
faced  with  a  disadvantage  ot  about  M  to  t5 
per  ton  from  Delaware  and  19  per  ton  from 
the  Southeast.  When  you  consider  that  grain 
costs  make  up  the  principal  Item  of  expense 
In  poultry  production  It  Is  cle«u-  that  nothing 
lees  is  Involved  here  than  the  survival  of  a 
viable  poultry  Industry  In  the  Northeast.  The 
present  level  of  rates  on  grain  to  the  South 
and  Southeast  permit  producers  In  these 
areas  to  reduce  feed  costs  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  now  make  up  their  geographi- 
cal disadvantage,  absorb  transportation  costs 
to  such  centers  as  New  York  City,  and  still 
sell  profitably  at  a  price  which  will  soon 
eliminate  our  northeastern  producers  from 
their  natural  markets.  Thus,  the  rate  relief 
to  Delmarva  and  the  South  has  destroyed  the 
historic  rate  relationship   with  the  North- 


east and  constitutes  an  unfair  competitive 
advanage.  The  price  of  this  inequity  is  the 
survival  of  northeastern  poultry  industry. 
If  you  think  we  overstate  the  case,  oocslder 
what  happened  to  ttie  Isroller  industry  in 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut. 

This  Industry  was  already  in  a  precarious 
position  when  reduced  freight  rates  to  the 
South  created  an  Impossible  competitive  slt- 
iiatlon.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Morrison  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  has  pointed  out 
that  the  broiler  industry  has  been  almost 
eliminated  from  Connecticut,  having  de- 
clined from  924.8  to  911.3  mUllon  in  1961. 
The  further  decline  to  an  estimated  97  mil- 
lion estlnaateid  for  1963  can  be  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  competitive  effect  of  the 
southern  rate  reductions. 

However,  the  merits  of  this  case  go  beyond 
the  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  northeastern 
poviltry  Industry.  In  my  own  State  ot  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  principal  ciistomers  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.  Is  the  Central  Connecticut  Co- 
operative Farmers  Association  Which  receives 
from  Cttilo  approximately  120,000  tons  of 
grain  annually,  or  over  200  carloads  a  nK>nth. 
The  failure  to  act  promptly  in  the  Instant 
case  will  cause  a  decline  in  ptiultry  i»vduc- 
tlon  resulting  in  cutbacks  in  grain  orders 
and  dimlnlshecf  revenues  to  ttie  railroads. 

Decisions  such  as  are  mads  by  yo\ir  asso- 
ciation do  not  take  place  In  a  vacuum — the 
rejection  of  rate  relief  today  will  surely  re- 
sult In  diminished  rail  revenites  tomorrow  as 
northeastern  poultry  enters  its  inexorable 
decline. 

It  is  our  position  that  all  of  the  requests 
for  rate  relief  are  In  the  public  Interest  and 
should  be  approved  on  those  grounds  alone. 
But  in  addition,  it  U  in  the  self-interest  of 
every  northeastern  road  to  protect  this  very 
valuable  source  of  revenue.  .Hardly  a  week 
passes  that  does  not  bring  some  new  re- 
minder of  the  plight  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Northeast.  As  you  might  expect,  with  offi- 
ces In  Hartford,  I  hear  more  -than  a  few  such 
cries.  At  this  very  time  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  is  considering  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  the  Connecticut  Transportation  As- 
sociation which  has  urged  an  outright  sub- 
sidy for  the  New  Haven.  Clearly,  continua- 
tion of  private  rail  service  In  the  Northeast 
requires  that  the  roads  retain  their  present 
freight  traffic,  the  backbone  of  its  business. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  ICC  docket  No.  33.332. 
November  21,  I960,  thf  loss  of  freight  reve- 
nues was  a  crttlcal  element  in  the  ills  of  the 
New  Haven. 

The  Commission  states  at  page  17  of  Its 
recommended  order  that  "Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  explain  the  railroad's  severe  financial 
crisis  Lb  to  say  that  since  the  freight  revenues 
have  declined  to  such  an  extent  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  that  service  to  absorb 
any  substantial  part  of  the  losses  related  to 
passenger  operations." 

Those  words  are  of  relevance  today  in  the 
present  atmosphere  of  raU  mergers,  subsidies, 
and  other  recommended  noetriuns.  You 
gentlemen  know  better  than  others  that 
while  these  measures  nuiy  be  advisable.  If 
not  necessary,  the  northeastern  roads  must 
still  cherish  every  article  of  freight  traffic. 
In  the  opinion  of  our  association,  the  north- 
eastern railroads  also  have  an  Important  in- 
terest to  protect  by  immediate  approval  of 
the  reduced  grain  rates.  A  railroad  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  cavalier  in  the  treatment 
of  such  needed  customers.  The  Instant  rate 
proposals  present  the  eastern  railroads  with 
a  unique  opportvmlty  to  act  in  the  public 
Interest  by  preserving  our  poultry  industry 
through  a  restoration  of  eqxiltable  competi- 
tive conditions  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving their  own  sources  of  freight  revenue. 

In  conclusion  then  let  me  urge  that  your 
association  Issue  an  Inunedlate  decision  on 
this  matter.  Each  day's  delay  further  prej- 
udices our  poultry  industry.  A  decision  in 
the  future  may  be  too  late.  In  our  opinion, 
the  record  amply  demonstrates  that  the  rate 
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proposals  are  jxist  and  compensatory  and  are 
necessary  to  protect  oui  poxiltry  producers 
and  yoxir  railroads  from  inequitable  oompe- 
tition  in  natural  markets.  These  proposals 
are  dearly  in  the  public  Interest.  We  urge 
that  your  decision  be  favorable  and  that  it 
be  timely. 

Statkmxmt  of  Testimony  of  Emanttfl  Hkth 

My  name  is  Emanuel  Hirth.  I  am  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Connecticut  Cooper- 
ative Farmers  Association,  Inc.,  10  Apel 
Place.  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Industry 
Grain  &  Grain  Products  Transportation 
Committee. 

I  appeared  before  this  committee  3  years 
ago  in  Chicago  with  reference  to  I.  &  S. 
docket  Nos.  7874  and  7874  (Sub.  No.  1).  X 
also  had  the  pleasiue  of  appearing  before 
you  in  Buffalo  on  September  10,  1908. 

If  my  appearances  are  becoming  monoto- 
nous to  some  of  you,  rest  assm-ed,  that  it  is 
no  picnic  for  me  to  come  and  take  your  val- 
uable time  to  repeat,  continuously,  the  same 
tale  of  woe. 

Unf(»tunately,  ovu'  situaticm  has  not  im- 
proved during  the  past  several  years;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  recently  become  more 
drastic  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  corn 
shipped  to  the  South. 

2.  The  most  recent,  independent  publica- 
tion of  lower  rates  on  com  of  94  to  95.20  per 
ton  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroculs  to  points  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  hope,  I  can  bring 
across  to  you  today  a  full  understanding  at 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  confronting  the 
New  Bngland  poultry  industry.  That  I  can 
make  you  realize  to  what  an  extent  the  fate 
of  thousands  of  individual  poultry  farmers 
depends  on  yom:  immediate  decision.  And, 
if  there  is  repetition  it  is  not  with  the  intent 
to  Ixill  you  with  monotony,  but,  to  impress 
upon  you  most  forcefully  the  facts  that 
have  bearing  on  this  situation. 

We  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  north- 
eastern market  for  the  final  disposition  of 
our  end  product :  eggs  and  poultry. 

The  natxu^l  advantages  the  South  had, 
such  as  climate,  cost  of  labor,  proximity  to  a 
certain  amount  of  homegrown  ingredients, 
eto.;  we  were  able  to  live  with  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  offset  by  regional  advantages  pc- 
ciiliar  to  New  England;  but,  there  is  no  way 
for  us  to  meet  the  competition  resulting 
from  lower  freight  rates. 

The  South,  and  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
daily  flood  our  natural  markets  in  New  York 
and  Boston  with  trailer  loads  of  eggs  and 
poultry  at  prices  that  are  physically  and 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  matoh.  And. 
the  only  reason  that  they  are  able  to  do  this 
Is  that  they  have  a  price  advantage  afforded 
to  them  by  lower  freight  rates. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  hefird  from  our  com- 
missioner of  agrlcultiu'e,  Joseph  GUI,  as  to 
what  happened  to  the  Connecticut  broiler 
industry  in  the  last  several  years.  A  similar 
fate  awaits  the  egg  Industry,  and  much  more 
rapidly,  unless  it  can  be  put  on  a  more  squal 
footing  with  the  South  and  Delmarva. 

I  am  one  of  those  more  fortunate  general 
managers,  who  Is  in  charge  of  purchasing, 
freight  traffic,  and  the  marketing  of  the  end 
product;  in  our  case,  eggs.  And,  I  specUc  of 
the  bitter  experience  which  I  meet  and  live 
with  daily;  of  being  told  that  my  customer 
is  getting  a  trailer  load  of  eggs  at  such  a 
price  that  I  can  only  meet  it  by  cutting  my 
throat. 

How  can  our  people  survive  under  such 
circumstances?  And,  how  can  the  indus- 
try in  New  England  survive? 

And,  gentlemen,  how  will  some  of  the 
railroads,  who  are  represented  here,  be  able 
to  stand  the  loss  of  revenue  that  would  be 
the  result  if  such  a  disaster  would  strike  the 
poultry  industry? 


<_) 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  if  there  is 
no  immediate  relief,  that  this  is  exactly  what 
is  going  to  happen.  I  wish  to  stress  the  word 
"immediate."  Not  a  year  hence,  but  now,  or 
at  the  most.  1  or  2  months  trosn  now. 

Gentlemen,  mine  is  not  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness.  Others,  perhaps  more  qxialifled 
than  I.  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation and  they  recognize  it  for  what  it  is;  a 
threat  to  the  entire  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land. Their  concern  has  been  attested  to  in 
a  resolution  by  the  Governors  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  which  was  presented  to  you 
by  the  Honorable  Governor  Reld  of  Maine 
on  September  10,  1963,  in  Buffalo  before  the 
TEA  and  by  letters  in  your  files  from  the 
various  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  represent  the  New  England  States. 

It  would  be  well  for  you  to  note,  and  I 
speak  for  my  organization  as  well  as  many 
of  the  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken;  we 
will  not  take  this  lying  down.  We  intend  to 
put  up  a  fight.  We  will  try  anything — 
bctfges,  trucks,  or  what  have  you,  to  keep 
the  Industry  alive  and  it  could  only  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  railroads. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  the 
support  of  my  organization  for  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Bressette.  The  so-called  New 
England  proposal  which  is  on  file.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  B«dtimore  &  CMilo  and 
the  Pennsylvtmia  Railroads  published  rates 
which  represents  a  deduction  ot  (94  to  96.20 
per  ton  of  ccxn.  we  must  have  a  matching 
cut  in  freight  rates  that  will  equalize  our 
competitive  position  and  give  us  a  fighting 
chance  for  s\irvlval. 

We  would  also  like  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  reduction  in  grain  and  grain 
products  proixjsed  by  several  eastern  carriers 
and  reproduced  as  TEA  585-26. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  may  I  thank 
you  again  for  the  opportunity  enabling  me 
to  appear  before  you  today,  to  express  the 
gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
our  industry  in  New  England;  and,  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  a 
favorable  and  inunedlate  action  In  this 
matter. 

JANTJART  17, 1964. 

R.  C.  Gill, 

Chairman.     Traffic    Executives    Association, 
Eastern  Railroads,  New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAK  8ia:  It  had  been  our  intention  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  public  hearing  of 
the  Traffic  Executives  Association  of  Eastern 
Railroads  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  January 
30.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agenda 
of  the  committee  Is  crowded  and  that  several 
highly  ctMnpietent  representatives  of  the  feed 
industry  from  New  England  are  scheduled  to 
present  o\n-  point  of  view,  we  have  decided, 
instead,  to  file  with  you  our  strong  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  statements  being 
presented  to  you  by  Joseph  Gill,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Hirth, 
of  Central  Connecticut  Cooperative  Farmers, 
and  Mr.  Bressette  of  the  Wlrthmore  Co. 

However,  we  do  want  in  your  files,  and  for 
your  consideration,  a  statement  by  us,  the 
farmers.  ..Those  thousands  of  us  who  are 
grouped  under  the  anonymity  of  the  term 
"poultry  Industry."  We  are  the  human  ele- 
ment; blood  and  sweat  of  the  Industry. 
We  and  our  wives  and  children,  the  com- 
munities where  we  live  and  the  businesses 
who  live  because  of  our  sweat.  Their  fate 
can  be  decided  by  the  decision  you  make. 

We  are  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  poultry  farmers.  We 
want  you  to  be  aware  of  us,  the  poultry  in- 
diistry  as  alive  and  palpitating  with  hvunan- 
Ity,  that,  like  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, are  scratohing  for  a  livelihood.  And, 
all  me  want  is  the  means  of  continuing  to 
scratoh.  Jxist  in  the  same  manner  and  un- 
der eonditions  no  more  adverse  than  the 
farmers  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

We  ask  no  unfair  advantage  over  them. 


neither  do  we  want  to  compete  undir  un- 
equal conditions.  The  railroads  have  con- 
tributed to  a  situation  that  has  ereaifeed  an 
unbalance  and  has  put  the  Connecticut 
farmer  at  a  disastroiu  disadvantage  14  what 
has  been  and  has  to  be  our  natural  niarket- 
Ing  area.  We  aak  the  consideration  pf  our 
plight  and  the  re<&eas  which  is  ours  by  right. 

We  offer  no  statistics.  They  are  a^  cold 
and  as  Impersonal  as  the  term  "poultry  in- 
dustry." We  have  the  statistics  anld  can 
make  them  avail&ble,  but  we  are  sufe  you 
have  them  also;  they  have  been  prejsented 
to  you  by  competent  economists.        I 

We,  unequivocally,  endorse  the  stat^fments 
being  presented  to  you  by  our  own  ccinmls- 
sloner  of  agriculture,  Joseph  Oill;  abd  by 
Mr.  Emanuel  Hlrlfti  of  the  Central  Coi|inectl- 
cut  Cooperative  Bgumers  Association.  ; 

We  give  our  wholehearted  and  unqittllfied 
endorsement  of  the  proposal  for  a  f reiflpt  cut 
that  will  matoh  the  freight  rato  redjuctlon 
afforded  to  the  a3uthern  States  and  to  the 
Delmarva  area  as  proposed  to  your  co«iunit- 
tee  by  Mr.  John  Bressette  of  Wirt^ore 
Feeds.  \ 

Respectfully  yours,  \ 

CoNNBcncxrr  Potjltet  Association. 


No  Adequate  ExplanaBoH  on  Bakc^  Gift 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEIlf 

OF   WASHINGTON  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964    I 

Mr.  PEIiiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  recent 
editorial  from  ttoe  Spokesman  Review  of 
Spokane,  Washt,  points  out,  ther^  Is  as 
yet  no  adequatiB  explanation  on  Robert 
Baker's  gift  to  the  President.  In  tfae  in- 
terest of  public  confidence  In  our  ^tem 
of  government,  I  hope  the  facts  t|rlll  be 
forthcoming.  / 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  BAKBt  Case  Involvbb  JoHNajoN 

Sometime  within  the  next  few  diys  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  wtll  have 
to  decide  whether  it  will  require  Robert  G. 
Baker  to  testify  on  some  of  the  big  deals  that 
led  to  his  forced  resignation  last  yectfi 

Mr.  Baker,  the  protege  at  Lyndon  Bi  John- 
son, had  to  qulf  his  job  as  secretary!  to  the 
Senate  Democrafic  majority  just  prior  to  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy.  As  the  former 
Democratic  Semte  majority  leader  and  as 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Johnson  depended  upon 
Mr.  Baker  to  help  rim  the  Senate  machinery. 

Since  the  latlist  scandals  in  WasJaington 
came  to  public  Attention,  Mr.  Baker  ilas  been 
discreetly  sllcnti,  and  he  has  not  demanded 
a  hearing.  Yet  his  presence  l>ef  ore  the  Senate 
committee  Is  b^lng  sought,  because  he  may 
Ije  able  to  clear  kip  some  of  the  detall^i  of  the 
deals  which  brought  him  to  general  public 
notice.  / 

President  Joh|nson  Is  undoubtedly  bothered 
by  the  varied  unifications  of  the  Ba^r  case, 
especially  his  afn  1959  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
pensive stereo  ^et  as  a  gift  which.  i»e  says, 
came  from  the  !Baker  family.  | 

The  public  cr^itlcism  that  has  arlseiji  In  this 
case  Is  not  du^  solely  to  Republican  politi- 
cians, for  Mr.  Johnson  is  involved  in.  a  situ- 
ation for  which  there  has  yet  been  no  ade- 
quate explanation  from  the  White  House. 
The  Baker  sitiiation  and  the  GOP  dritlclsm 
Is  certainly  noi  as  amusing  as  Mr.  Johnson 
would  make  adf,.  i 

Should  the  fienate  Rules  Comml(ttec  re- 
quire the  pre6€»ioe  of  Mr.  Baker  during  the 
forthcoming  hetarings,  the  public  may  have 
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iMm  many  mors  facto 
and  \X»  Bak«r 
pavlod  when  Mr.  John- 
flffurvon  Capitol  Hill. 


hvwto  NeeMNow 


OP  RKMARKS 

or 

L  SHORT 


iCr.  Speaker,  I  was  dls- 
.  to  find  that  President 
Johnson  made  ni »  mention  of  the  prob- 
lem of  beef  lmp)rts  in  his  agriculture 
message.  This  li  i  splte  of  many  recent 
statements  by  hi  (h  administration  offi- 
cials of  sympathy  and  assurance  of  steps 
being  taken  to  h  ilp  the  situation. 

The  sharp  declne  In  livestock  prices 
during  1963  anc  'the  relation  of  beef 
Imports  to  the  pr  ce  decline  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  concern  among  cattle- 
men and  by  Members  of  this  House. 
Members  of  Cong  ess  from  livestock-pro- 
he  Nation  have  tntro- 
to  provide  legal  au- 


thority for  restatnlng  Imports  when 
domestic  cattle  >rlces  were  depressed. 
On  April  9,  1963.  :  Introduced  H.R.  5560. 
a  bill  designed  t>  accomplish  tills  ob- 
jective; and  bthei  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  ntroduced  Identical  or 
similar  legislation . 

Members  of  Qngress  and  cattlemen 
were  surprised  aui  I  discouraged  when  the 
Department  of  A<  rrlculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Stat(  reported  adversely  on 
the  bills  that  woad  give  livestock  pro- 


ducers some  relle: 
pressed  domestic 
keep  In  mind  that 
not  suggested  and 


advocated  any  b<ef  Import  restrictions 


when  prices  wen 


When  Imports  fr)m  Australia  Increase 


from  less  than  18 


million  pounds  In  1958 


to  517  million  pom  ds  In  1963,  there  would 


seem  to  be  obvloui 
concern.    There 


evidence  of  reason  for 
Is  a  particularly  real 


tlon  beef  prices  a: 
In  our  agrlcultura 
dlcat«s  that  the 
and   Department 


The  VS. 
tb«  admlnlstratloa 
taking  prompt  Bt^» 


during  periods  of  de- 
prlces.  It  is  well  to 
the  Congressmen  have 
the  ranchers  have  not 


at  reasonable  levels. 


reason  when  duilng  1963  utility  cow 
prices  declined  3  cents  per  pound  and 
fed  steer  prices  di  spped  5  to  7  cents  per 
pound. 

The  failure  of  ^e  President  to  men- 
a  matter  for  concern 
economy  possibly  In- 
Department  of  State 
of  Agriculture  were 
actually  Indlcatinr  administration  pol- 
icy. How  else  shmld  we  Interpret  the 
President's  messae  e? 

I  would  hope  iiat  the  remarks  of 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  Ro- 
land R.  Renne  be 'ore  the  67th  Annual 
Convention  of  ths  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Asso«latlon  In  Memphis, 
Tenn..  on  January  28,  would  be  more  in- 
dicative of  admir  istratlon  policy.  Dr. 
Renne.  In  his  <^)cnlng  paragraph  of  a 
speech  on  the  sulject  of  beef  Imports, 
said: 

Department 


of  Agriculture  and 
recognise  this  and  are 
1  o  ImproTe  the  sltuatlcm. 


&e  does  not  Identify  in  his  prepared 
remarks  what  he  would  do  to  improve 
the  situation  but  I  am  informed  he 
urged  the  cattlemen  to  agree  to  a  volun- 
tary quota  arrangement  with  Australia. 
Quotas  would  have  been  set  at  the  aver- 
age of  the  1962-63  import  level,  but  this 
was  not  endorsed  by  the  cattlemen. 
Since  during  these  2  years.  Imports  from 
Australia  were  at  an  alltime  high,  the 
cattlemen  concluded  the  arrangement 
would  provide  little  or  no  real  relief. 
Also,  the  cattlemen  do  not  want  to  put 
fixed  quotas  Into  effect.  They  have  no 
objection  to  imports  except  as  they  ag- 
gravate prices  already  depressed  by  our 
cyclical  production  Increases.  The 
ranchers  and  feeders  of  the  Nation  feel 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the 
consuming  public  with  a  dependable 
supply  of  high  quality  beef.  They  also 
believe  that  they  are  not  being  unreason- 
able In  seeking  some  limited  protection 
from  competition  from  foreign  countries 
where  production  costs  are  a  fraction  of 
those  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  Include  with  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  speech  I  have 
referred  to  that  was  given  by  Dr.  Renne 
in  Memphis  on  January  28.  It  provides 
some  Important  backgroimd  statistical 
material  on  the  current  beef  import  situ- 
ation and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 

BkZT  IlCFOKTS  AMD  THE  CatTLK  InDUSTRT 

(Summary  of  remarks  by  Roland  R.  Renne. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agric\i2t\ire  for 
International  Affaire,  07th .  Annual  Coa- 
ventlon  of  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  28, 
1964) 

Imports  are  an  important  factor  influenc- 
ing ciurent  beef  prices.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  administration 
recognize  this  and  are  taking  prcxnpt  steps 
to  Improve  the  situation. 

The  main  ■  approach  in  finding  a  solution 
has  been  our  negotiation  with  chief  sup- 
pliers (Aiistralla  and  New  Zealand)  to  se- 
cure voluntary  agreement  for  them  to  limit 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  a  recent  period.  Results  to  date, 
although  short  of  reaching  final  agreement, 
are  encouraging. 

The  basic  principle  of  market  sharing  la 
sound.  Other  nations  that  have  had  access 
to  our  markets  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  have  cer- 
tain access  rights  Just  as  we  have  *uch  rights 
of  access  to  other  markets  for  the  sale  of 
our  products.  If  agreement  can  be  reached 
voluntarily  concerning  a  given  amount  of 
access,  then  both  Importer  and  exporter  have 
a  firm  basis  on  which  to  operate.  The  Im- 
porter Is  protected  against  disastrous  flood- 
ing of  the  market  and  the  exporter  Is  as- 
sured of  a  market  for  a  specified  amount  of 
his  product. 

The  main  problem  In  negotiating  market 
sharing  Is  agreement  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  share  to  be  allotted  is  determined.  In 
the  case  of  beef  Imports  our  largest  supplier 
Is  Australia  and  her  exports  have  increased 
phenomenally  since  1958,  from  less  than  18 
million  pounds  to  617  million  pounds  In  1963. 
Obvlotisly,  Australians  would  like  to  have  the 
most  recent  year  or  years  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  her  share  of  o\ir  beef  market. 
In  addition,  since  the  U.S.  beef  market 
is  growing  as  a  result  of  both  an  in- 
crease in  our  popiilatlon  and  a  rising  per 
capita  consumption  of  beef,  Australia  would 
like  to  share  in  this  growth,  and  we  agree 
tbat  they  should.    We  are  insisting  on  this 


right  for  outmItm  la  dealing  with  w^tlfm* 
to  whom  we  export  agricultural  products. 
The  key  question  la  how  much  alioald  Aus- 
tralia or  any  other  country  share  In  the 
growth  of  our  beef  market?  One  mggestloii 
Is  to  renegotiate  perlodloaUy  on  the  basis  of 
what  la  happening  to  our  population  num- 
bers. Income  levels,  and  livestock  prices. 

A  further  factor  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  In  negotiating  market  shares  is  the 
quality  of  the  product.  In  the  case  of  beef, 
if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  imports  ♦ere 
made  up  of  primal  cuts  during  the  base 
period,  then  this  should  be  considered  in  the 
share  allotment  for  future  years  or  luitU  a 
renegotiation  of  the  market  share  is 
undertaken. 

The  current  beef  Import  situation  In  the 
United  States  Illustrates  the  modem  com- 
plexities and  Interdependence  at  Interna- 
tional trade  relationships  among  major  na- 
tions. The  U.S.  share  In  world  beef  imports 
Increased  from  one-fourth  (26  percent)  in 
1950  to  over  one-half  (51  percent)  in  1962. 
Further  Increased  Imports  in  1963  raised  the 
U.S.  percen«tage  of  the  total  world  lmp<»^ 
figure  still  higher. 

This  great  Increase  in  beef  lmp<nis  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  Increase  In  import 
restrictions  in  other  major  markets.  Today 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  market 
without  any  quantitative  restrictions  and 
with    a  very  nominal  fixed  Import  duty. 

More  than  1  bUUoQ  poiinfis  of  beef  and 
veal  (product  weight)  were  imported  by  the 
United  States  tn  1963.  This  was  equivalent 
to  1%  billion  poimds  (carcass  weight). 
This  was  an  Increase  of  30  percent  over  1962 
and  represented  11  percent  of  UJ3.  produc- 
tion In  1963.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  a 
few  years  earlier  (19M)  when  Impcwts  were 
equal  to  only  1.6  percent  of  U.S.  production. 

Not  only  have  beef  Imports  increased  at 
a  faster  rate  tihan  domestic  production  since  ' 

1956.  but  they  have  Increased  more  in  abso- 
lute terms.  Imports  in  1962  were  more  than 
1  billion  pounds  over  the  anraunt  Imported 
In  1957.  whereas  domestic  production  in  1962 
was  only  583  mlUlon  poxinds  more  than  in 

1957.  However,  In  1963  dotne«tlc  production 
increased  by  about  J  billion  pounds  over 
the  1962  level  while  Imparts  Increased  only 
311  million  poimda. 

Imports  of  Uve  animals  (feeder  cattle)  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Imports  of  meat,  were  lower 
in  1963  than  in  1962  by  some  23  percent. 
Moreover  there  has  been  no  marked  trend 
In  the  Increase  of  imports  of  feeder  cattle 
over  the  years. 

Almost  without  exception  an  Increase  in 
the  production  of  beef  has  meant  a  jirloe 
decline.  On  an  average  a  10  percent  change 
in  the  production  of  fed  beef  has  been  ac- 
comanled  by  a  price  chan^  of  13  to  14 
percent  In  the  opposite  direction.  In  other 
words,  if  production  of  fed  beef  Increases 
•  10  percent  there  will  be  an  accompanying 
price  decline  of  13  to  14  percent.  The  pro- 
duction of  fed  beef  increased  by  over  1 1  per- 
cent In  the  United  States  in  1963  over  1962 
and  would  cause  a  significant  decline  in 
American  beef  cattle  prices. 

Whpn  to  this  heavy  Increase  in  domestic 
production  of  beef  during  1963  is  added  the 
increase  In  Imports  (311  million  pounds)  It 
Is  clear  why  beef  cattle  prices  were  ap- 
preciably lower   in  1963  than  in   1962. 

The  decline  In  domestic  production  of  cow 
beef  since  the  middle  1960's  has  been  largely 
offset  by  Increases  in  Imports  of  cow  meat. 
The  decline  in  cow  beef  production  resulted 
from  holding  back  beef  cows  from  slaughter 
and  building  up  herds.  The  number  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  on  farms  January  1.  1964  U 
estimated  at  107  million  compctfed  with 
about  104  million  the  year  before.  100  million  ' 
January  1,  1962.  and  91  million  January 
1.  1958. 

Utility  oow  prices  (Chicago  market)  have 
been  quite  stable  until  this  past  fall  and 
averaged  between  IIS  and  $16  per  hundred- 
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In  each  yaar  sines  1060.  However, 
b««wwn  Ai«iMk  and  Deosmber  of  1008  utility 
oow  prices  tarote  by  ateut  tS  per  hundred- 
wet^t  daoMnlng  from  an  average  at  $16.06 
in  August  to  •12.71  in  December.  81iM» 
muoti  of  the  Imported  meat  is  oow  meat.  It 
Is  beiieved  tbat  Increased  Imports  aloog  with 
increased  domestic  slaughter  In  1068  ac- 
counted for  the  sharp  decline  In  utility  cow 
prices  last  fall. 

There  Is  erldenoe  that  beef  prices  are  turn- 
ing upward  from  their  recent  lows.-  On  Fri- 
day. January  27.  prices  of  choice  slaughter 
steers  in  Chicago  ranged  from  $23  to  $23.75 
and  averaged  $22^.  This  Is  60  cents  above 
the  average  for  December  1063.  Utility  cow 
prices  ranged  from  $12  to  $13.76  and  aver- 
aged $12.88.  This  Is  17  cents  per  hundred" 
weight  above  the  December  figure. 

The  meat  price  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  heavy  U.S.  supines  of  meats 
other  than  beef.  In  1963  beef  and  veal  pro- 
duction reached  an  alltime  hlg^;  broiler 
production  reached  an  alltime  high;  poi^ 
prodvictlon  was  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  1944.  and  total  meat  showed  a 
major  Increase  over  1962  and  reachad  an  all- 
time  high.  Total  UJS.  meat  production  was 
37.7  billion  pounds  (carcass  weight)  in  1963 
oompcu^d  with  36.1  billion  in  1902.  This  Is 
an  increase  of  about  4^  percent  tn  total 
meat  production.  In  1904  total  meat  pro- 
duction is  eetlmated  at  38.1  billion  pounds 
or  a  further  Increase  of  1  percent  over  1963 
and  about  5>4  percent  above  1962.  Beef  and 
veal  production  are  largest  with  about  18 
billion  pounds,  pork  second  with  some  12 
billion  pounds.  poultJT  third  with  about  7^ 
billion  pounds,  and  lamb  and  mutton  last 
with  750  million  p>ouncU. 

Australia  Is  the  leading  shipper  at  beef 
to  the  United  States  and  accounted  In  1963 
for  nearly  half  of  total  beef  Imports  (44  per- 
cent) .  New  Zealand  one-fourth  (23  percent) , 
with  Ireland,  Argentina,  and  Mexico  each 
supplying  about  6  percent,  and  Canada,  Bra- 
zil, Denmark.  Wee*  Germany,  Poland,  the 
Netherlands  and  other  covmtrlee  supplying 
the  remaining  15  percent. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  Importer  of  meat  ($360  million)  our 
exports  Off  livestock  and  meat  products  were 
almost  as  large  as  imports.  We  exported  $347 
million  worth  of  livestock  and  meat  products 
in  1963  or  only  $13  million  less  than  our 
Imports.  Wheat  and  flour  are  our  largest 
export  item  ($1.2  billion  in  1963)  with  feed 
grains  ranking  second  with  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  ($977  million)  followed  by  oil  seeds 
and  oil  seed  {Hxxiucts,  cotton,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  tobacco,  all  exceeding  in 
value  our  total  livestock  and  meat  product 
exports. 


Navy*«  Larfest  Shore  Facility  Includes 
an  Aircraft  Carrier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLOKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  an  article  In 
the  Army-Navy-Air  Force  Journal  and 
Register  of  November  30,  1963,  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  world's  most  Im- 
portant naval  training  center,  the  Naval 
Air  Training  Command  in  Pensacola, 
Pla.: 

Navy's  Labgkst  Shork  Fach^tt  Includks  an 
AnuauiT  CAsazxR 

The  Navy's  largest  shore  establishment, 
the  Naval  Air  Training  Command,  is  worth 


more  than  $642  million,  and  has  under  its 
operational  control  the  aircraft  carrier 
Lexington. 

Commanded  by  Vice  Adm.  Pltzhugh  L«ee. 
with  headqoarteta  at  Pensacola.  Fla..  MATC 
celebrated  a  30th  an^versary  in  December. 
Its  mission  Is  to  train  new  naval  aTlatcrs  and 
naval  aviation  of&oers,  including  marines, 
technical  and  medical  personnel,  as  well  as 
training  and  maintaining  a  Ready  NavM  Air 
Reserve. 

Assisting  Admiral  Lee  in  carrying  out  these 
tasks  are  five  functional  commanders.  They 
are:  Rear  Adm.  Daniel  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Naval  Air  Basic  Training;  Rear  Adm. 
F.  A.  Brandley.  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Ad- 
vanced Training;  Rear  Adm.  Allen  Smith 
Jr.,  Chief  or  Naval  Air  Technical  Training; 
Rear  Adm.  George  P.  Koch,  Chief  of  Naval 
Air  Reserve  l^tdnlng  and  Rear  Adm.  L.  C. 
Newman,  Comnumding  OIBcer  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Medical  Center. 

Admirals  Daniel  Smith  and  Newman  main- 
tain headquarters  at  NAS.  Pensacola.  Ad- 
miral Brandley  Is  at  Ocwpus  Christ!,  Tex., 
Adm.  Allen  Smith  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  and 
Admiral  Koch  at  Olenview,  111. 

The  NATO  Inventory  includes  more  than 
2.200  aircraft  bfused  at  16  naval  air  stations 
and  6  auxUtary  air  stations. 

Other  facilities  Include  two  naval  air  tedi- 
nlcal  training  centers,  fotir  technical  training 
units,  six  Naval  Air  Reserve  training  units, 
one  mobile  ah*  training  group,  a  training 
publicaUons  center  and  a  prlntshop. 

Admiral  Lee  also  has  under  his  operational 
control  the  training  aircraft  carrier  Lexing- 
ton. 4  Marine  air  detachments,  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine,  20  separate  training 
squadrons,  the  Naval  Pre-Fllght  School  and 
the  Naval  Aviation  Museum. 

It  costs  more  than  $96.9  million  annually 
to  operate  the  facilities  and  aircraft  of  the 
air  training  complex. 

Approximately  96,000  Navy  men  and  lifa- 
rlnee.  Including  46,000  students  are  assigned 
to  the  command.  NATO  employs  10300 
civilians. 

An  average  of  2.650  new  naval  aylators  and 
60.000  aviation  technicians  and  160  flight 
surgeons  and  examiners  are  trained  each  year 
by  NATC  units. 


New  Threat$  to  Patent  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  idssoTTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  American  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry has  been  vmder  heavy  attack  from 
many  sources.  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  some  foreign  govern- 
ments, notably  Canada,  India,  Colom- 
bia. South  Africa,  Brazil,  New  Zealand, 
and  others  are  considering  retrictions 
on  international  patent  rights  by  mak- 
ing it  illegal  to  identify  a  drug  with  the 
company  producing  It.  But  the  elimi- 
nation of  disease  and  the  promotion  of 
good  health  cannot  be  obtained  by  de- 
stroying the  patent  system.  Indeed, 
without  patents  to  safeguard  invest- 
ments, the  American  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry which,  like  all  other  Industry,  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  marketplace, 
will  be  forced  to  abandon  basic  research 
projects. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  E.  Q. 
Hesse,  managing  director  of  Cyanamid 
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vision,  call  $tter|tlon  to 
rs  inherent  tn  Weaken- 


Patbtt  CaxsujAMB  In 
Brrannos  MAicAas- 


(Remarka  of  K.iG.  Bease,  managing 
Cyanamid  Inlftmatlonal.  before  thb  Inter- 
national Ecopomlc  Aftalia  Comnilttee  of 
the     Natlo 
tiu-ers,  Oc 
I  appreciate 

the  Pharmace 

tlon   on  the 

Patent  Crisis 

Business  M: 
I  know  you 

maceutical  ln< 

attack   during 

eral  quarters 

by  public  he 


Association 
16. 106S) 

opportiuilty  to  s^eak  for 

leal  Manufacturers  iassocla- 

bject  of  "The  Interkatlonal 

d  Its  Meaning  to  Apierlcan 

iment." 

all  aware  that 
has  been  und^ 
e  past  4  years 
is  attack  was 
of  the  U.S.  Senat 
trust  and  Monopoly  Subconunltt 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late 
fauver.  The  axtack  was  picked  up 
daily  press  In  this  country  and  abrtiad.  and 
additional  fuel  <  has  been  added  periodically 
to  the  flames.    / 

Our  critics  began  by  accusing  us  <tf  exces- 
sive prices  and  profits.  Now  they  {are  de- 
manding the  a^lltlon  of  all  pharmsiceutical 
trademarks  and  pnitents. 

These  demanps  are  being  made  l^i  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  position  Is.  ki  effect. 
that  the  phammceutlcal  Industry  4ia$  a  con- 
tinuing reEponfibllity  to  Invest  in  jresearch 
and  development  of  new  products,  biut  must 
share  with  all|  comen  *he  results  jof  that 
research.  {  | 

I  don't  believe  that  even  the  most  tMsslon- 
ate  critic  of  ue  phannaceutlcal  Industry 
would  question  the  quaUty  of  lU  ^vsearch 
and  products.  If  so.  there  woulc)  be  no 
international  t  ue  and  cry  to  erode,  to  aban- 
don, to  destroy  patent  rights  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry. 

It  Is  becaxisii  the  laboratories  of  [our  In- 
dustry have  dc  ne  such  an  effective  lob  that 
we  are  in  troub  :e  around  the  world.    I 

THx  A  rrACK  n  woBUiwnn 
Here  are  a  f  »w  examples  of  the  problem: 


A  Restrlctivi 
was  organized 


Trade  Practices  Cot^mlsslon 
}y  the  Canadian  Government 
to  study  the  pa  tent  situation  In  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Industry.  Its  report  advocated  the 
abolition  of  all  pharmaceutical  pat^ts. 
The  Oovemi^ent  of  India  has  ^ixtended 
3wers  to  Include  tike  take- 
^A  all  drug  patents  at  arbl- 
ensatlon  with  no  reciourae  to 
Indian  Parliament  liuiy  con- 
thls  year  deslgne4  to  ban 
Issuance  of  any  n$w  food 


its  emergency 
over  of  any 
trarlly  set  com; 
the  courts, 
elder  a  bill  lai 
speciflcaUy    thi 
and  drug  pa' 

"Hie  Colombl 
bUl  to  confer 


Congress  is  considering  a 
n  the  holder  of  a  new  drug 
patent  no  rights  other  than  the  ejection 
of  a  nominal  royalty  and  for  only  1 6  years. 
The  bill  woula  also  eliminate  extetislon  of 
all  existing  dnig  pvatents. 

The  SnymanI  Commission  In  South  Africa 
has  reccxnmended  that  the  period  off  validity 
of  drug  patentf  be  reduced  from  tb4  present 
y  6  years.     The  coo^lssion 
the  generic  name— f-not  the 
f  the  product  be  protected, 
have    been    consl(jlered   in 
d,  and  other  covuftrles. 
y   has.   in   effect,   ajbollshed 


17  years  to  or 
lu-ged  that  ot 
brand  name 

Similar    mov 
BrazU,  New  Ze^ 

Turkey   al 
drug  patents. 

The  quesUor 
tlon  Is,  What 


!  la,  Why? — and  the  n*xt  ques- 
happen  If  this  ma$s  move- 
ment succeeds^  j 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  ca4  under- 
stand why.  vormer  President  Ll^as  Ca- 
margo,  of  Colpolbia,  stated  his  country's 
position  qxiite  simply  in  a  quote  pjubllahed 
In  the  New  Toi  t  Herald  Trlbime:       | ' 

"I  can  \indr*tand."  he  said,  "Why  my 
people  cannot  lave  nrw  cars.  televiMoq  sets, 
and  other  l\in  tries,  and  can  only  eat  meat 
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Intervi  Is 


■hoiOd 


at  InltequBnt 
tUuA  wby  ttiey 
saving*  drugs; 
of  tlM  rsscti  ot 
Coloinblan  people 

Mr.  Ueras  Camargi  > 
cent  ot  tbe  Cotombi  m 
to  pnrehaae  patentee! 
Is  why  tlie  OOIaBabla]  i 
goremments  are 
tlons  OD 
But  the 

over  this  problem 
Mr.  Ueras  Camarga. 


pro  xjelng 
pharmaoeui  leal 
pharmaoeu  leal 


rWOriM,    NOT   flTAlBTICS 


1  ▼< 
deprlvalMis 


We  are  ooooemed 
beings  and  because 
our  entire  working 
ing  and  the 
An  'epidemic,  to  tis. 
ties.    We  are  fully 
properties  of  our 
eosioemls  for  pec^de 

Bat  the 
to  oope  with  this 
same  eoooomlos 
Ity  to  teed,  house. 
And  Ooiombta  Is  a 
ford  to  feed,  house 
of  Its  people, 
saving  drugs  is  only 

Aeoordlng  to  the 
tlon.  for  fyery  chlkj 
tkoD.  In  the  United 
tain  Latin  Anksrlca]  i 
lahela  **»*■ 

tttvdy  estlmatei 


OTTB   COMCIKN 

because  we  are  human 

many  of  us  have  spent 

ea  fighting  the  suJffer- 

caused  by  disease. 

s  not  a  group  of  statls- 

kware  of  the  Ilfesavlng 

and  oiir  ultimate 


pn  ducts 


pharmacc  atlcal 
pt  >blem 
whlsh 


Praidlng 


Hon  children — all 
•aEperts  can 


Industry-k  ability 
Is  limited  by  the 
nmlt  a  natiCHi'B  abll- 
and  elotlie  its  people. 
iiatl<»i  which  cannot  af- 
and  clothe  80  percent 
them  with   llfe- 
of  this  vast  problem. 
'  l7orld  Health  Organlza- 
who  dies  of  malnutrl- 
States,  800  dU  In  oer- 
oountrles.    The  WHO 
bidden  hunger  and  con- 
Its  victims  at  100  mil- 
si  ilferlng  from  what  the 
le   undemxitritlon. 


jarti 


protein  calorli 


sKuee  no  AJTi 


b9 
devastating 


ptdt  lem 


Iflr.  Lleras  Camarg« 
why  his  people  can 
quent  Intervals.    If 
aooept  that,  then 
to  the  most 
ger — the  hunger  for 

Under  such 
are  no  answer  at  all 

A  drug  Is  a  very 
against  a  spedflc 
eompetent  physldai 

For  the  80  percei^ 
lombta.  Is  the 
druffi?    Or  l8  It  a 
elothlnyor  shelto'? 
tors,  ot  hospitals. 
It  a  lack  of  sanitary 
of  mosquito  and 

Can  we  solve  the 
eent  ot  the  people 
80  percent  of  the 
ot  the  world,  by 
mesne  of  forcing 

Or  are  the  proposal 
reduce  patent 
names  an  Elusory 
tentlon  on  drug 
of  t^eee  countrlee 
out  of  every  five 
nutritlaii    or 
Ignore  the  need  for 
an   environment 
which  cause  disease, 


Iniict 


Can  they,  with  anj 
responsibility  at  the 
Ucal   industry — 
few  foreign 
hold  drug  patents 
tradename? 


-indeed 
pharmac  sutical 


trace 


Apparently  they 
be  the  answer  these 
And  this,  basloaUy, 
to  do— to  pass  laws 
scribe  a  drug  by 
Identify  the  drug 
producee  It.     They 
either  to  force 
patented  products 
to  eliminate  patent 
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but  I  cannot  under- 

be  deprived  of  llf e- 

these  sre  priced  out 

than  80  percent  of  the 


Is  quite  right — 80  per- 

people  cannot  affcatl 

pharmaceuticals.    This 

Oovemment  and  other 

sweeping  restric- 

prlcee  and  patents. 

industry's  concern 

I  no  less  than  that  of 


roa  HTTNGxa 

says  he  can  understand 

only  eat  meat  at  Infre- 

be  can  tmderatand  and 
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of  all  forms  of  hun- 

protein  foods. 

Ufesavlng    drugs 


oond  itlons, 


ipeclal  thing  to  be  xised 
all  nent  on  the  advice  of  a 


ot  the  people  in  Co- 
really  the  cost  of 
Shortage  of  prt^>er  food. 
Is  It  a  shortage  of  doc- 
clinics  or  nurses?     Is 
(^nditions,  of  piire  water, 
control? 


problem  of  the  80  per- 

0<^o(nbla,  indeed,  the 

in  any  deprived  area 

eliminating  patents  as  a 

prices  down? 

to  control  drug  prices. 

or  eliminate  trade 

By  focusing  at- 

can  the  governments 

eivade  the  fact  that  four 

can  be  traced  to  mal- 

Can    they    then 

healthful  environment, 

from    the   conditions 

suffering  and  death? 

hope  of  success,  lay  that 

door  of  the  pharmaceu- 

at   the  door   of  the 

companies  which 

a^d  sell  their  products  by 
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<  an,  for  this  appears  to 

I  pvernments  have  found. 

Is  what  they  are  trying 

fnaklng  It  Illegal  to  pre- 

name  or  in  any  way  to 

the  company  which 
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And  this,  gentlemen.  Is  the  International 
patent  crisis. 

VIOLATING  ONZ,  VIOLATK8  AIX 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  Interfere  with 
the  patent  rights  of  one  Industry  without 
opening  the  door  to  interference  with  all 
patents.  If  drug  patents  are  violated  with 
impunity,  there  is  no  reason  why  some  na- 
tion could  not  decide  that  pesticides  are 
necessary  to  human  existence  and  therefore 
all  pesticide  patents  must  be  abrogated. 

The  next  step  might  be  farm  machinery 
to  insure  more  food,  textile  fibers  for  more 
clothing,  automobile  parts  for  better  trans- 
portation, or  television  sets  for  Improved 
conununicatlon . 

If  drug  patents  are  eliminated  without 
challenge,  there  Is  no  reason  why  any  pat- 
ent should  be  allowed  to  exist.  We  are  fac- 
ing here  what  might  be  called  the  greatest 
threat  in  history  to  the  patent  system.  It 
is  a  threat  because  nearly  a  dozen  nations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world — nations  in  which 
little  or  no  research  is  done — are  considering 
measTires  to  eliminate  patents. 

It  Is  a  threat  because  the  Issue  is  becloud- 
ed by  other  Issues  which  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant, but  far  more  dramatic.  When  the 
Colombian  newspaper  El  Tlemf>o  calls  the 
fight  to  eliminate  drug  patents  "the  high 
price  of  death,"  It  Is  almost  impoeslble  to 
distinguish  the  real  Issues  from  the  Illusion. 

SKAUTT  VKKST7S  nxUSION 

For  It  Is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  you  can 
eliminate  disease,  suffering,  and  death  In  any 
depressed  or  deprived  area  of  the  world  by 
wrecking  the  patent  system.  Good  health 
demands  a  healthful  environment;  It  de- 
mands a  balanced  diet,  clothing,  and  shelter 
It  demands  hospitals,  doctors,  and  nurses  to 
do  their  jobs. 

Good  health  also  demands  schools  and 
teachers — in  fact,  a  complete  change  In  the 
way  of  life  of  many  of  the  people.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  passing  out  tablets  or 
giving  Injections. 

If  this  were  Just  an  Illusion,  we  could 
probably  find  a  way  to  live  with  It. 

But  It  Is  a  dangerous  Illusion  because  It 
has  diverted  attention  from  the  real  prob- 
lems which  face  the  developing  nations,  mas- 
sive, complex  problems  which  demand  mas- 
sive, compjex  solutions. 

It  is  a  diangerous  illusion  because  It  has  led 
to  the  public  denunciation  of  U.S.  com- 
panies which  developed  these  drugs,  a  de- 
nunciation which  affects  the  atmosphere  In 
which  all  U.S.  firms  do  business  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  abroad.  A  denuncia- 
tion which  feeds  the  vultures  of  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm  around  the  world. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  Illusion  because  many 
persons  In  the  United  States  llself  have  be- 
gun to  accept  It  as  reality.  It  Is  dangerous 
because  we  are  letting  It  eat  aviray  the  fibre 
from  which  the  pattern  of  this  Nation  was 
woven. 

And  It  Is  dangerous  for  Its  direct  and  al- 
most Immediate  effects  on  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry,  which  could  be  forced  out  of 
the  research  business. 

The  expectation  that  patent  protection  can 
be  obtained  for  any  new  product  or  Im- 
proved process  that  they  are  Industrious 
enough  and  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
encourages  companies  In  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  to  gamble  nearly  $300  million 
each  year  in  research. 

All  the  new  synthetic  steroid  hormones. 
many  Important  vitamins  and  all  the  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotics  are  patented,  as  are  the 
newer  penicillins. 

PATENTS    PXOD    INCXNTIVX 

The  Incentive  value  of  patents  In  drug 
development  Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  important  new  compounds  Intro- 
duced since  1939  were  discovered  in  the 
United  States.  Oermany,  or  Switzerland,  all 
cotintrles  with  patent  laws  many  years  old. 


There  is  no  question  about  the  incentive 
value  of  patents.  In  Italy,  where  Mussolini 
abolished  pharmaceutical  process  patents, 
there  have  been  no  Important  advances  In 
the  field. 

My  own  company,  Cyanamld.  holds  some' 
a.400  U.S.  patents  on  products,  processes, 
and  equipment  related  to  overall  activities 
in  the  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  plastics, 
agricultural,  and  fibres  fields  and  adds  about 
200  new  patents  every  year.  It  could  not 
long  survive  as  a  research-oriented  organi- 
zation without  the  17-year  protection  of 
these  patents. 

Without  patents  to  safeguard  ovu*  invest- 
ments. Cyanamld  and  all  the  other  com- 
panies engaged  in  research  would  be  forced, 
by  economic  necessity,  to  abandon,  one  by 
one,  all  of  their  promising  research  projects. 
Industrial  research,  which  turns  out  most  of 
the  new  developments  In  the  drug  field, 
would  wither  and  fade  away,  leaving  the  task 
to  goveriunent  groups  which  have  neither 
the  Incentive  nor  the  ability  to  turn  out  a 
commercially  feasible  product,  to  get  It  to 
the  physician  fast,  and  to  guide  him  as 
quickly  as  possible  In  its  appropriate  use. 

KKPTTTATTOirS    KXBT    ON    PATENTS 

Without  patented  products  and  their  trade 
names  to  identify  them,  pharmaceutical 
companies  would  be  forced  to  abandon  their 
carefully  built  up  reputations  for  quality  and 
purity  and  rely  upon  the  mlnliDum  standards 
Government  requires. 

For  what  is  a  patent  rlghtf  However  In- 
tangible, It  Is  basically  Industrial  property. 
It  Is  as  much  a  part  of  yoiu'  worth  as  your 
manufacturing  plant.  And  to  stand  idly  by, 
watching  the  slow  erosion  of  these  property 
rights  Is  no  different  than  viewing  without 
complaint  the  wanton  destruction  of  your 
Industrial  plant. 

To  believe  that  cmly  pharmaceuticals  are 
Involved  Is  to  live  in  false  security.  When 
the  Indian  Government  discusses  later  this 
year  a  bill  to  ban  new  patents,  they  will  be 
talking  about  drugs,  but  already  food  and 
food  processing  equipment  have  been  added 
for  discussion. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry's  right  to  own  patents.  It 
Is  the  right  of  any  indvutrial  concern,  ac- 
tually the  right  of  any  man  or  woman,  to 
own  property,  to  develop  an  Idea  or  tech- 
nology or  product  and  to  enjoy  Its  fruits. 

Once  this  right  has  been  violated,  no  man's 
property  Is  safe. 

And  the  consequence  is  to  halt  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  technology  which  works 
for  the  benefit,  for  the  convenience,  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  us  all. 

Think  of  what  a  patentless.  generic  wcH'ld 
would  hold  for  us: 

We  still  might  be  cranking  our  care  and 
our  telephones,  because  no  one  had  the  In- 
centive to  develop  the  self-starter  or  auto- 
matic dialing. 

We  might  be  spending  our  evenings  listen- 
ing to  the  old-fashioned  wireless  because 
radio  had  not  been  perfected  and  because 
GE  and  RCA  couldnt  take  the  risk  of  inves- 
tigating that  newfangled  thing  called  tele- 
vl.slon. 

We  would  do  our  shipping,  not  at  Macy's, 
Glmbel's.  or  Sears,  but  in  a  store — a  plain, 
ordinary  generic  store.  We  would  wash  with 
soap,  not  Ivory;  drink  soda,  not  Coca-Cola; 
ride  In  automobiles,  not  Fords;  and  we  prob- 
ably would  never  have  heard  of  Juan  Valdez. 
C<itTee  would  be  Just  plain  coffee,  whether  It 
was  grown  in  Colombia  or  not. 

The  key  to  the  future  would  not  fit  a  Yale 
lock 

INDIVIDUAL   LIBEXTT    A   satTHKIGHT 

The  United  States  achieved  greatness  be- 
cause It  was  woven  with  the  threads  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  with  the  right  to  think 
Independently,  to  work  Independently,  and 
to  make  an  Individual  contribution  to 
society. 
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The  result  Is  a  technology  and  a  know-how 
which  surpasses  that  of  all  nations,  and  a 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  that  tech- 
nology to  a  larger  percentage  ot  Its  people 
than  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  wealth  of  this  Nation  came  from  in- 
dividual initiative  and  we  have  shared  this 
wealth  with  jM-actlcally  every  country  In  the 
,  world. 

Nations  rich  as  oius  can  afford  to  share 
their  wealth. 

What  they  cannot  do,  and  survive.  Is  to 
give  away  the  drive  and  the  Incentive  that 
made  that  wealth  poesible. 

And  we  cannot  let  other  nations  take  It 
away  without  a  struggle. 

The  abrogation  of  patents  In  Canada,  Co- 
lombia. New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  or  any- 
where not  only  will  destroy  the  fabric  of 
progress  in  the  United  States,  but  will  can- 
cel out  any  chance  these  nations  may  have 
for  theUr  own  development. 

WHO    WILL    DO    SESEARCHT 

What  private  company  or  group  in  these 
countries  woiild  invest  its  time,  money,  or 
effort  In  research  In  the  pharmaceutical  or 
any  other  field  In  which  patents  are  banned? 
What  of  their  future  scientists  and  engi- 
neers? Will  they  dedicate  themselves  to  ths 
manufactiire  ot  someone  else's  discovery,  or 
will  they  leave  home,  not  only  to  study 
abroad,  but  to  work  abroad,  seeking  an  at- 
mosphere which  recognizes  and  rewards 
creative  effort? 

If  we  here  In. the  United  States  sit  back;  If 
we  as  Individuals,  as  companies  or  organisa- 
tions, or  even  as  a  nation,  fall  to  stand  up 
for  our  convictions  based  on  our  successful 
{Experience  under  a  patent  system,  then  we 
not  only  will  let  ourselves  be  stripped  of 
strength,  but  we  will  fail  these  other  nations 
as  well. 

And  if  we  Join  the  effort  to  weaken  the 
basis  of  industrial  property  and  give  it  our 
blessing,  as  the  Kefauver  staff  has  done, 
then  we  are  more  than  blind,  for  a  blind 
man  need  not  be  a  fool. 

The  battle  to  protect  patents  now  Is  being 
fought  by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry.  But 
let  no  one  here  think  that  It  Is  not  his  fight. 

Thus  far,  too  few  In  Indtostry  have  recog- 
nized the  potential  danger  of  the  interna- 
tional patent  crisis. 

But  the  pharmaceutical  industry  need 
not — must  not  stand  alone. 

I  spealc  to  you  as  an  Individual  among  his 
peers.  We  need  your  support,  we  need  It 
virgently,  we  need  it  now. 

American  industry  stands  in  the  front 
line  of  attack  In  this  most  backward-looking 
campaign  to  abolish  patent  protection.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  walk  alone,  leaving 
each  among  us  to  answer  the  particular  at- 
tacks which  may  be  directed  against  his 
company  or  industry  at  a  given  time. 

We  must  mount  a  counterattack  that  will 
reach  and  alert  our  own  people,  our  own 
labor  movement,  our  own  legislatures  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment.  For  only  by  clarifying  the  picture 
In  our  own  country  can  we  hope  to  lead 
peoples  and  their  governments  overseas  to 
a  clear  view  of  the  role  of  patents  as  a  path 
to  progress. 

As  the  first  step  toward  this  end,  let  us 
communicate  with  our  colleagues  in  man- 
agement, the  workers  In  our  plants  and 
their  unions,  communicate  with  our  cus- 
tomers, suppliers,  the  legislators  who  repre- 
sent us.  the  many  segments  of  the  public 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Let  us  make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  herit- 
age of  American  Individual  initiative  must 
and  will  be  protected. 

Thus  far,  except  in  a  few  Instances,  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  stands  alone.  The 
question  Is,  "Howlong  will  we  stand  at  all?" 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   ICAaSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  the  very 
fine  and  commendable  remarks  of  Miss 
Florence  Birmingham,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Women's  Political  Club  of 
Massachusetts,  a  great  nonpartisan, 
nonsectarlan  organization  in  my  State, 
setting  forth  her  and  the  club's  admiring 
views  of  our  illustrious  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

Miss  Birmingham  is  a  courageous 
leader  and  thinker  of  great  ability,  and 
her  views  so  strongly  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressing her  admiration,  pride,  and  con- 
fidence in  our  beloved  Speaker  are  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts — indeed  they  are  shared 
preponderantly  by  millions  and  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  commending  and  thanking  Miss 
Birmingham  for  her  very  appropriate, 
impressive  commentary  on  the  life, 
character,  and  noteworthy,  historic  con- 
tributions of  our  great  Speaker. 

Let  no  one  be  so  naive,  imprudent,  or 
blind  as  to  doubt  the  very  high  measure 
of  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  that 
Is  felt  for  Speaker  McCoricacx  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  country. 

To  those  who  have  served  with  him. 
Speaker  McCormack  is  honored  for  the 
dignity.  Just  and  Impartial  manner  in 
which  he  presides  over  the  House,  for 
his  politicsil  sagacity,  his  genius  in  the 
fine  arts  of  statecraft,  and  for  the  great 
ability,  vigor,  understanding,  and  hu- 
mane feeling  which  mark  his  conduct 
of  public  affairs. 

Miss  Birmingham's  moving  speech  ad- 
mirably voices  the  high  regard  in  which 
Speaker  McComcack  Is  held  by  the 
House  and  the  American  people  and  the 
confidence  they  have  in  this  great  Ameri- 
can, who  so  wisely,  ably,  and  impres- 
sively presides  over  the  House,  and 
furnishes  such  superb  leadership  to  the 
Nation  In  these  challenging  days. 

The  speech  follows: 

Spsakkb  John  W.  McCormack 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  In 
deep  trouble,"  walls  Stewart  Alsop,  in  the 
December  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  "The  HUl  has  gone  to  hell,"  says  an 
old  hand  on  Capitol  Hill,  since  the  Speaker 
died  and  Ljmdon  left."  Sam  Raybum,  of 
Texas,  was  the  Speaker.  His  successcH*  is 
John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  "an 
elderly,  earnest  man  who  looks  like  an  ex- 
haiisted  monk,"  so  says  the  writer,  Stewart 
Alsop. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  Is  dedicated 
to  his  congressional  duties  and  has  never 
become  a  part  of  the  whirl  of  social  events 
In  Washington.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
once  a  dignified,  dependable  weekly,  now 
scoffs,  now  forgets  the  dignity  Inherent  In  a 


died  the  thing 
Speaker    Mc 
Member  of  the 
glous  beliefs. 


human  being.  Shaker  John  W.  McCQbmack. 
a  great,  beloved  statesman. 

It  has  been  [said.  "This  U  our  America 
and  whenever  Ipis  country  becomes 'so  con- 
tacted with  subversive  and  destructive  doc- 
trines of  a  misguided,  chaotic  worldj  that  It 
cannot  see  the!  eenter,  the  heart  ajod  soul 
of  this  spiritual  source  of  power,  T^en  we 
fail  to  make  personalities  that  can  be  trusted, 
we  fail  to  make  pn  American."  i 

The    article    Continued,    "When    Raybum 
■ast  feU  apart."  | 

irmack  is  a  hard-wwking 
ongress,  devoted  to  his  rell- 
e  is  like  a  monk  in  that  he 
gives  to  indlvldiials  who  come  to  himlfor  help 
assistance  and  |;omf ort  while  asking  jcothlng 
in  return.  I  j 

Speaker  McC4rmack  should  be  tired.  For 
many  years  he[  carried  a  double  burden  of 
work,  for,  whll^  he  was  majority  lejader  he 
carried  on  his  i  own  work  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  also  |  took  over  the  double  load 
of  Speaker  Rarbum  who  for  a  long  time 
was  suffering  fipm  a  painful.  Incurable  can- 
cer. While  M^bers  of  the  Congress  may 
not  have  been  jiaware  of  this  sad  sipuatlon, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  leader, 
now  the  Spealier,  watohed  over  thje  ailing 
Speaker  Rayb\u|n  with  loving  solicltiide  until 
his  death.  j 

While  Speaket'  McCormack  works  ondleesly 
himself,  he  Et(^ps  by  the  wayside  to  help 
others.  H1&  attitude  is:  I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  vorld  but  once.  Any  good. 
therefore,  that  |  can  do,  or  any  klndziiBSS  that 
I  can  show  my  [fellow  creature,  let  me  do  It 
now.  Let  me  pot  defer,  nor  neglecx  It,  for 
I  shall  not  pas«  this  way  again.        ! 

The  Speaker  also  says:  "There  Is,  after 
all,  no  sane  {interpretation  of  lire  save 
through  a  bellj^f  in  Immortality." 

In  his  rellgiqus  faith  appears  the!  noblest 
side  of  Speakel-  McCormack's  natxkre. .  He 
has  high  regard  for  all  religions  a^d  Indi- 
viduals, as  wel^  as  sectional  and  e|conomic 
rights. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  devoted  to  his 
duties.  He  thrives  on  his  work.  It  Iq  his  life. 
He  keeps  fit  abd  is  hale  and  heaity.  Be- 
cause of  his  long  service  in  the  Congress, 
he  has  become  well  known  to  Presidents. 
Democratic  and  Republican. 

There  are  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  100  Senators  and  435  Cbngressmen 
and  women.  Many  of  them  are  69,  70  and 
80  years  yoimg.  All  are  alert  IQ  mind  and 
body.  Why,  then,  is  Congressmen  McOoa- 
mack  singled  out  for  attack  because  he  has 
reached  70? 

Certainly  no  man  has  a  rtght  to  ridicule 
any  individual  because  of  age.  Quoting  from 
The  Right  of  Men  In  America,  the  Catholic 
weekly,  "More  than  the  policemen  and  the 
politicians,  the  Jurists  and  the  philosophers 
here  are  insisting  that  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  the  Individuals  in  this  country,  as  the 
Pounding  Fathers  insisted,  come  not  from 
the  state  but  from  their  Creator,  and  that 
nobody  has  the  right  to  take  them  away." 

Correspondent  James  Reston  ih  Washing- 
ton quoted  words  written  years  ago  by  an- 
other highly  respected  Journalist  and  au- 
thor, Walter  Llppmann,  who  said: 

"The  decay  of  decency  in  the  modem  age 
■  *  *  the  treatment  of  human  beings  as 
things,  as  the  mere  InstnmnentB  of  power 
and  ambition,  is  without  doubt  the  conse- 
quence of  the  decay  of  the  belief  in  man  as 
something  more  than  an  animal  anlnuited  by 
highly  conditioned  reflexes  and  chemical 
reactions. 

''  "For,  unless  man  Is  something  more  than 
that,  he  has  no  rights  that  anyone  is  bound 
to  obey.  This  is  the  forgotten  foimdation 
of  democracy  In  the  only  sense  In  which  it 
can  hc^>e  to  endure.  The  liberties  we  talk 
about  defending  today  were  established  by 
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men  who  took  their 
the  great  central 
em  dvlllaation.  and 
can  almoct  oirtalnl] 
donment  o<  that 

In  a  radio  addren 
Henry   Cabot  Lodge 
oppoaed  crltldam  of 
In  hla  argximent  u 
Supreme  Court.    It 
there  were  only 
mendoua    delay    In 
Pacts  were  producec 
the  Ccairt  wu  ab] 
this  argument  was 

"It    was   declared 
was  reactionary  and 
of  useful  and  llbertJ 
o^er  70  years  a€  age 
attention,  and  no 
of  that  argument, 
we  need  not  pay 
question  of  how  olc 
In  years  a  man  may 
kind  of  man  he  Is. 
man's  worth  by 
eate." 

One  ol  our  great 
States  will  hire  no 
\inleas  they  have 
OTably  70. 

John    Adams, 
United  States,  was 
178A.     He  graduate4l 
Washington  retired. 
President.     Always 
50th  anniversary  ot 
July  4,  1830.    HU  . 
tmwoa,  expired  on 
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to  M.  Harriet  Joyce  of  South  Boeton;  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1917- 
18,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  1920-22,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  1923-26,  the  last  2  years 
E>emocratlc  leader;  Member  70th  Congress, 
filling  unexpired  term  of  the  late  James  A. 
Oalllvan.  Member  of  the  7l8t,  72d,  73d.  74th, 
75th,  76th.  77th,  78th,  and  79th  Congresses; 
majority  leader;  Member  83d  Congress, 
Democratic  whip;  Member  of  84th,  85th, 
86th,  and  Ist  session  87th  Congresses;  ma- 
jority leader;  World  War  I  veteran;  awarded 
honorary  degrees  of  LLD  by  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boeton,  Mass.;  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.;  VUlanova  College,  Vlllanova.  Pa.; 
Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.;  Providence 
College;  R.I.;  Stonehlll  College,  North  Easton, 
Mass.;  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C;  Suffolk  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Staley  College,  Brookllne,  Mass.;  member  of 
Order  of  Malta,  Plrst  Class;  awarded  Peace 
Medal  of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint  Prancls; 
Knight  Conmiander,  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  with  star;  Commander,  legion  of 
Honor.  Republic  of  the  PhllUplnes;  Ballar- 
mine  Medal,  Ballarmlne  College,  1957,  Ballar- 
mli;e  College.  Louisville,  Ky.;  member, 
Knights  of  Columbus;  elected  speaker,  2d 
session  87th  Congress.  The  Lantern  pre- 
sented by  Citizens  of  the  Year,  Veterans  of 
Porelgn  Wars,  and  the  constant  requests  and 
Invitations  from  outstanding  clubs,  uni- 
versities, and  anxious  patriots  all  over  the 
Nation  asking  that  they  may  receive  from 
him  his  views,  opinions,  and  his  interesting 
disciissions  and  oratory. 

VS.  exports  have  bounced  back  up,  after 
sagging  dismally  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 
They  now  appear  headed  for  a  gain  this  year 
of  at  least  %IZ  billion  over  last  year's  record 
$20.5  billion  in  merchandise  shipments. 

Certainly,  all  the  signs  and  portents  point 
to  a  pn-oeperpus  yei^  for  1964,  and.  despite 
the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  and  Its  pessimism, 
the  Congress  seems  to  be  steaming  along  full 
speed  ahead. 

We  women  In  the  Massachusetts  Women's 
Political     Club,     nonpartisan,     nonsectarlan, 
of  which  I  am  president,  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  serenity,  for  all  the  signs   and 
portents  forecast  a  bright  new  year. 
Miss  FLoazNCX  Birmingham, 
President,      Massachusetts      Women's 
Political  Club. 
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A  New  Wheat  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  wheat  bill  which  is 
identical  to  the  bill  introduced  recently 
by  Congressman  Mark  Andrews,  of  North 
Dakota,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas, 
Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Milt 
Young,  of  North  Dakota. 

Iowa,  of  course,  is  not  one  of  the  lead- 
ing wheat-producing  States  of  the  Union, 
but  we  do  produce  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  annually,  and  because  the  need 
is  so  great  for  an  increased  income  for 
our  Iowa  farmers  I  feel  dutybound  to 
introduce  this  bill,  after  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

On  Last  December  4  when  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota,  Congressman 
ANDRrws,  introduced  his  bill  H.R.  9344, 
he  said  in  part  in  explaining  his  bill — 
seepage  2221: 

Tbe  plan  we  are  suggesting  would  amend 
the  present  law  to  make  It  voluntary.  Tbere 
would  be  no  referendum.  Tbe  act  would  be 
far  easier  to  administer  than  any  of  the 
wheat  plans  that  have  been  promoted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Actually  oiu* 
bin  Is  cloeely  akin  to  the  principles  of  the 
old  McNary-Haugen  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  and  I  am  sure 
a  great  majority  of  our  farmers  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota,  Congressman  Andrews,  when 
he  said: 

I  believe  sincerely  that  both  taxes  and 
Government  expenditures  must  be  cut  and 
that  other  wheat  legislation  before  Congress 
could  cost  the  taxpayers  up  to  $2  billion  an- 
nually, while  our  program  would  be  self- 
supporting  If  the  President  choee  to  have 
processors  acquire  the  marketing  certificates . 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota, 
Congressman  Andrews,  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  our  bill  would — 

First.  It  preserves  the  cherished 
American  tradition  of  freedom  of  choice. 
Those  farmers  wanting  no  program  at 
all  could  stay  out.  Those  who  feel  they 
need  price  supports  could  participate. 

Second.  It  provides  full  parity  for  that 
wheat  produced  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Third.  It  Is  a  much  less  complicated 
program  and  can  be  administered  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and 
a  minimum  of  Interference  with  the 
farmer. 

Fourth.  There  would  be  an  inter- 
changeability  feature  by  which  a  farmer 
could  substitute  his  feed  grain  acres  for 
wheat  and  vice  versa. 
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Fifth.  It  would  allow  freer  export  of 
American  wheat,  giving  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  using  our  God-given  abundance 
as  a  pHjsitiTe  weapon  for  peace  in  the 
world. 

And  lastly,  the  price  for  wheat  would 
be  set  in  the  marketplace,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  in  North  Dakota  would  get 
more  for  our  quality  wheat. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  would  determine  each  year  what 
amount  of  wheat  we  need  to  meet  both 
domestic  and  export  requirements.  The 
amount  set  could  be  not  less  than  1  bil- 
lion bushels.  Each  year  the  Secretary 
would  announce  what  acreage  was 
needed  to  meet  the  necessary  annual 
production  goal.  The  State,  county,  and 
farm  allotment  would  be  determined 
with  the  national  allotment  in  the  same 
manner  as  allotments  are  now  deter- 
mined. 

The  national  allotment  for  next  year 
using  this  formula  which  would  require 
the  production  of  approximately  1.2  bil- 
lion bushels  would  be  about  50  million 
acres. 

It  now  appears  entirely  possible  that 
present  export  levels  could  be  maintained 
or  even  Increased.  In  the  event  of  an 
increase,  of  course,  acreage  allotments 
would  be  somewhat  higher.  A  mini- 
mum export  level  would  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  sis  provided  under  existing  law 
which  the  Secretary  has  announced  at 
$1.30  per  bushel.  The  individual  farm- 
er would  receive,  however,  100  percent 
of  parity,  which  is  currently  $2.51  per 
bushel,  for  that  portion  of  his  wheat 
consumed  in  the  United  States — approx- 
imately 500  million  bushels.  This  would 
give  a  blended  price  of  about  $1.80  per 
bushel  to  the  participating  farmer  for 
all  of  his  wheat. 

The  market  price  would  be  set  entirely 
by  the  demand  for  that  particular  type 
of  wheat  sold,  and  if  the  farmer  were 
raising  wheat  which  has  always  com- 
manded a  premium,  or  if  expected  heavy 
exports  materialize,  the  farmer  would, 
of  course,  receive  a  higher  blended  price. 

Besides  the  assured  blended  price  of  at 
least  $1.80  a  bushel,  farmers  complying 
with  the  program  who  reduced  their 
acreage  would  receive  diversion  pay- 
ments the  same  as  we  have  had  under 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  discretionary  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  make 
wheat  certificate  payments  directly 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration as  is  done  under  the  present 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program.  Or  he 
could  elect,  by  requiring  the  domestic 
processors  to  purchase  the  wheat  certifi- 
cates as  is  presently  required  under  the 
wheat-certificate  law,  to  make  the  pro- 
gram largely  self-financing. 

The  elimination  of  most.  If  not  all. 
Government  storage  payments  would  be 


another  great  saving.  The  repeal  of 
wheat  marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
penalties  would  be  a  part  of  this  new 
wheat  price  support  proposal. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  lettef  from 
Douglas  H.  McGtarrity,  national  com- 
mander. Disabled  American  Veterans,  to 
David  Lawrence,  editor  of  U.S.  News  It 
World  Report: 

DiSABUExt  Amehican  Veterams, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  15.  1964. 
David  Lawhence, 

Editor,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  La  whence  :  As  spokesman  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  I  wish  to  point 
out  what  I  consider  a  very  misleading  arti- 
cle In  the  January  6  Issue  of  I7.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  am  referring  to  a  story  on 
page  62,  entitled  "How  Much  More  of  a  Wel- 
fare State  for  United  States?" 

Federal  spending  for  veterans'  benefite  are 
blatantly  Included  among  welfare  projects 
reviewed  In  the  stCH-y.  First  of  all,  expendi- 
tures for  veterans'  benefits  are  not,  and 
should  not  be  classified  as  cm-  identified  with, 
welfare  payments  made  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments.  These  benefits  are  un- 
deniably a  direct  coet  of  war,  even  though 
payn^ents  are  protracted  and  delayed.  They 
are,  in  fact,  equally  ae  much  a  part  of  war 
as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bullets,  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  rockets. 

As  you  are  much  more  aware  of  the  fan- 
taslc  coet  of  war,  or  pireparatlon  for  war, 
than  the  average  cltlzien,  and  also  realize 
the  huge  waste  Involved  In  many  instances 
because  of  required  expediency,  I  beflleve  you 
should  realize  and  convey  to  your  rejiders  the 
fact  that  veterans'  benefits  are  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  war.  If  this  Na- 
tion commits  itself  to  war,  then  it  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  cost.  It  Is  difficult  Indeed, 
to  evaluate  the  cost  to  disabled  war  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  dependents.  In  terms 
of  long-term  suffering  as  a  result  of  physi- 
cal disabilities  directly  attributed  to  com- 
bat service.  The  DAV  Is  a  very  patirlotlc  or- 
ganization, and  believes  in  the  Justness  of 
our  Nation's  cause  in  past  wars,  and  the  need 
for  present  defense  spending.  But  we 
strongly  object  to  terming  veterans'  bene- 
fits as  welfare  projects. 

Another  point  concerning  your  story, 
which  I  wish  to  review  and  be  morf  specific 
on.  Is  the  fact  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  bene- 
fits paid  to  wartime,  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  those  allowed  to  other 
veterans.  The  RAV  Is  a  single-purpose  or- 
ganization, devoted  to  the  principle  of  Buy- 
ing the  wartime  disabled,  his  survivors  and 
dependents.     You   say    in    the   article   that 
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type  of  article  would  be  de- 

the  sttuatlcHi  and  pinpoint 

I'  beoeflts,  particularly 
I.  servlee  coimected,  should 
led    as    welfare    or    relief 


yours. 

I^UOLAS  H.  McOASaiTT. 

National  Commander. 


CMl  liflrts  Act  of  1963 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 


IN  THE  HOI7I  B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridat .  January  31. 1964 
ii 
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•OTTTB   CAIOUirA 


Oommlttse  of  th»  Whole 

of  the  Union  had  under 

MD  (H.R.  T183)  to  enforce 

right  to  vote,  to  confer 

the  district  courts  of  the 

to  provide   Injunctive  relief 

In  public  accommo- 

the  Attorney  General 

to  protect  constitutional 

to  establish  a  Cotnmu- 

I  lervtoe.  to  extend  for  4  years 

on  ClvU  Rights,  to  prevent 

federally  assisted  programs. 

Ojunmlsslon  on  Equal  Smi^oy- 

',  and  for  other  purposes. 


Opportun  ty, 

Mr.  WATS<tN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  aH  of  us  u«  thrilled  at  the  terrific 
speech  which  las  Just  been  made  by  my 
Tery  esteemet  colleague  trom  Georgia 
[Mr.  FoausTiK].  It  certainly  would  be 
a  presumptioxi  on  my  part  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  I  could  even  attract  your 
attention,  let  t  lone  measure  up  to  tbe  Job 
he  has  done.  I  am  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  yielding  me  10 
mlnntea  I  dl  1  not  etpect  this  to  come 
until  tomocTor.  but  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  a|>|M  otimtty  and  welcome  the 
priTllege  of  si  ylnc  a  word  or  two  con- 
cernlng  this  n  tatter  which  I  feel  ao  very 
Btruncly  iritxnl. 

IM  me  sayjthat  notwithstanding  the 
anniMtkw  Wileh  have  been  made  in 
other  idaoes  1  hat  we  of  the  Southland 


have  put  these  people  of  the  Negro  race 
under  subjugation,  that  we  have  treated 
them  wrongly,  that  we  are  hatemongers. 
may  I  Just  remind  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  a  few  minutes  that  over  the  past  100 
years  we  have  been  the  true  friends  of 
the  Negro  race. 

Notwithstanding  our  defeat,  and  being 
in  ashes  100  years  ago,  when  we  south- 
erners ate,  everybody  ate.  When  we 
had  clothes  everybody  had  clothes.  To 
be  sure,  we  had  varying  standards  of 
living  down  there,  just  as  you  have  them 
from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other, 
but  we  were  continually  helping  the 
Negro  although  our  means  were  very 
limited.  I  wwider  where  were  all  of 
these  bleeding  hearts  back  over  the  past 
100  years  when  we  of  the  South  were  try- 
ing to  give  an  education  to  these  people 
who  were  unable  to  pay  for  it  themselves, 
and  most  of  them  were  unable  to  pay  a*iy 
taxes  whatsoever.  Where  were  all  of 
these  bleeding  hearts  who  want  to  come 
out  today  and  say,  "Let  me  be  a  Moses, 
Jet  me  lead  you  to  the  promised  land?" 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  we  in 
the  Southland  believe  In  opportunities 
for  all  We  have  not  had  the  wealth 
that  many  of  you  in  other  sections  of  the 
Nation  have  had  and  therefore  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  progress  we 
would  have  made  in  lifting  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  of  our  people;  but  at 
the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the 
heavier  burden  that  we  had.  we  did  the 
best  we  could. 

I  think  it  is  Just  short  of  treason  now 
that  we  have  so  many  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  are  running 
down  South  and  stirring  up  trouble  and 
dividing  people  who  have  lived  together 
so  well  in  harmony.  Do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  not  easy  to  create 
animosity  and  dissension  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  run  over 
and  try  to  pit  this  race  against  another 
race,  and  it  will  work  everywhere. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  particular 
problem  in  running  out  there  and  saying, 
"Look  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
John.  Are  you  not  as  good  as  he?  Do 
you  have  that  home,  do  you  have  that 
nice  car?"  But  again  let  me  ask  you. 
Where  were  all  of  these  bleeding  hearts 
for  these  folks  who  were  supposedly  suf- 
fering so  much?  Where  have  they  been 
over  the  past  100  years  when  we  of  the 
Southland  were  trying  to  give  better  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  people? 

Another  thing,  let  me  point  out  to  you, 
the  passage  of  a  law  is  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  this  very  delicate  problem. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cellkr], 
said  we  have  30  States  with  statutes  on 
their  books  forbidding  discrimination, 
and  25  forbidding  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. Yet  at  the  same  time  some 
of  those  States  have  been  plagued  with 
riots,  d^ncmstrations,  and  disorders  not 
even  known  to  our  Southland.  I  refer 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  Cleveland.  They 
had  demonstrations  last  year  and  some 
40  were  injured.  They  are  having  se- 
rious racial  trouble  now.  Perhaps  you 
saw  on  teleyiaion  last  night,  the  Cleve- 
land disorders,  demonstrations  we  have 
never  seen  in  the  Southland  notwith- 


standing the  agitation  by  outsiders  who 
want  to  run  down  there  and  use  our 
people  and  divide  them  for  the  sake  of 
getting  some  money  or  some  publicity. 
But  do  you  realize  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  had  a  law  against  dis- 
crimination I  believe  since  1955,  yet  is 
it  effective  in  putting  down  or  prevent- 
ing these  demonstrations  and  riots? 

I  am  not  trying  to  oversimplify  this 
thing,  but  I  think  you  must  conclude  one 
of  two  things.  You  look  at  Ohio,  you 
look  at  Pennsylvania,  you  look  at  Colo- 
rado. I  am  not  just  singling  out  these 
States  because  most  of  our  States  have 
suffered  these  same  problems.  If  you 
pass  this  bill  all  of  the  States  will  suffer 
this  problem.  You  are  agitating,  you 
are  asking  for  trouble,  you  are  deluding, 
you  are  perpetrating  a  fraud  on  the  peo- 
ple you  purport  to  help,  because  you 
purport  to  open  the  doors  of  oportu- 
nity  throughout  the  United  States  and 
you  are  not  taking  care  of  the  basic 
need;  that  is,  better  ediKation  and  eco- 
nomic oport unity  for  all  of  our  people. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  today  in  the 
Southland.  That  will  solve  the  racial 
problems  more  than  the  passage  of  an 
unconstitutional  and  unworkable  law. 

If  we  look  at  these  Northern  States  or 
other  areas  that  are  having  trouble,  most 
of  which  have  laws  forbidding  discrim- 
nation  on  their  books,  we  can  either  say 
that  the  law  Is  ineffective  in  dealing  with 
this  very  delicate  personal  problem  of 
associations  or  else  you  must  say  that 
these  States  are  not  enforcing  their  civil 
rights  laws.  Do  not  say  for  a  moment 
that  I  got  up  here  and  said  that  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  ColCM*ado  or  any  of  the 
other  States  or  New  Jersey  are  not  en- 
forcing their  laws  so  far  as  civil  rights 
are  concerned.  They  are  doing  the  very 
best  they  can.  But  it  shows  you  that 
even  a  law  on  a  State  level  is  ineffective 
to  deal  with  this  very  delicate  personal 
problem- 
Let  us  quit  trying  to  deceive  all  of  the 
people  Into  believing  that  you  can  solve 
this  problem  with  the  wave  of  a  magic 
legislative  wand.  AU  you  are  doing  is 
asking  for  more  trouble.  History  will 
show  you — even  recent  history  will  show 
you — we  have  had  more  disorders  and 
demonstrations  and  racial  unrest  since 
the  advent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion than  we  ever  had  before. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Man- 
power Utilization  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  There  was  presented  to 
us  last  year  in  testimony  by  the  director 
of  the  so-called  division  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  they  have  had  more 
complaints  in  the  past  2  years  since 
they  introduced  or  set  up  this  division 
than  they  had  in  the  8  years  immediately 
preceding  its  establishment. 

All  you  are  doing  is  asking  for  trouble 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  so  effectively  and  clearly  by 
Judge  Willis  and  others  that  the  bill  is 
clearly  unconstitutionsd.  Certainly,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  need  something  in  America  upon 
which  we  have  to  cUng  and  must  pre- 
serve and  respect  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  documents  that  has  ever  been 
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written — the  Constitution.  There  is  a 
way  to  amend  the  Constitution.  To  be 
sure,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
made  it  difficult  to  amend — ^^that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  has  made  our  Con- 
stitution survive  when  other  constitu- 
tions have  crumbled — the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  of  amendment.  But,  yet,  the 
amendment  process  is  easy  enough,  and 
If  the  amendment  is  necessary,  then  it 
will  be  passed.  I  would  plead  with  the 
gentleman  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and,  indeed,  with  all  of  you — 
if  this  Ls  needed  so  much  and  if  the 
people  are  so  much  for  it,  then  why  do 
you  not  follow  the  orderly  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution  by  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
rather  than  trying  to  amend  it  here  by 
the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  say  again,  and  I  believe  I  speak 
for  everyone  down  South — when  you  say 
this  Is  an  emotional  issue — we  do  feel 
very  strongly  about  it  because  we  yield 
to  no  one  in  our  patriotism  and  our  love 
of  country  and  our  love  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  Is  a  very  emotional  problem. 
We  want  to  preserve  our  Constitution. 
We  want  to  give  all  of  our  citizens  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities.  We  do 
not  want  to  deceive  any  of  our  citizens 
into  believing  that  the  passage  of  this 
law  will  give  them  better  jobs  or  will  open 
the  doors  to  all  of  these  areas  to  them. 
You  are  going  to  find  this  bill  will  drive 
further  the  wedge  of  racial  dissension 
and  animosity  not  only  in  the  Southland 
but  throughout  the  country.  Let  us  be 
fair  with  all  of  the  people.  I  believe  in 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  minorities 
as  much  as  any  man  or  woman  in  this 
body.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  In 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  majority. 
You  cannot  give  one  excessive  rights 
without  in  turn  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  others. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  have  considered  not  only  in  the 
brief  span  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  here,  but  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
the  most  important  matter  that  we  shall 
have  to  consider  in  this  or  any  other 
Congress.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  fatalist, 
but  if  this  measure  Is  passed,  I  predict 
it  will  live  to  curse  this  Congress 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.        ■ 


Safety  in  Danger? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1,1964 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Den- 
ver Post  concerning  the  amazing  safety 
record  compiled  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  weapons  production  iHant 
at  Rocky  Plats,  Colo.  This  plant  is  oper- 
ated under  contract  with  the  AEC  by 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 


The  Rocky  Flats  plant,  as  of  July  1, 
1963,  had  the  amazing  record  of  more 
than  22  million  man-hours  of  work  with- 
out a  lost-time  Injury.  In  fact,  the  plant 
had  recorded  no  lost-time  injuries  since 
September  1957. 

This  outstanding  safety  record  is  only 
one  important  part  of  a  larger  brilliant 
safety  record  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  E^nergy  Commission  and  its  con- 
tractors.   As  the  Post  editorial  reports: 

In  20  years,  1943  throiigh  1962,  the  AEC 
and  lt8  forerunner,  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District,  had  7,081  lost-time  Injuries.  Only 
36  of  them,  or  one-half  of  1  percent,  were 
caused  by  nuclear  radiation. 

As  a  result  of  this  fine  record,  the  VS. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  con- 
tractors have  received  the  Award  of 
Honor  of  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
1962. 

This  record  is  the  product  of  a  team 
effort  among  researchers,  engineers, 
labor,  industry,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
statement  that,  in  atomic  energy,  safety 
is  no  accident. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Oct.  31,  1963] 
Satett    in   Dangeb? 

Danger  begets  safety.  The  U.S.  Atomic 
Ehiergy  Commission  and  Its  contractors  again 
have  won  the  top  prize  of  the  National 
Safety  Oouncll — ^the  Award  of  Honor  for  1962. 

The  best  contractor  safety  record  In  the 
huge  ABO  complex,  and  one  of  the  four  best 
records  for  U.S.  Industrial  plants  of  all 
kinds,  Is  held  by  the  Rocky  Plats  plant,  op- 
erated northwest  of  Denver  by  Dow  Chemical 
Co. 

Rocky  Plats  as  of  July  1  had  recorded  more 
than  22  million  man-hours  of  work  without  a 
lost-time  Injury.  It  had  recorded  no  lost- 
time  injuries  since  September  1957. 

Atomic  plants  are  anything  but  safe  by 
nature.  They  abound  in  hideous  hazards 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  were  utterly  un- 
known. They  work,  with  poisons  that  make 
snake  farming  seem  like  a  no-rlsk  business. 
When  such  materials  are  being  handled  the 
smallest  slip  can  be  fatal. 

Such  a  slip  at  Rocky  Plats,  June  15,  1957, 
brought  about  official  admission  that  this 
U>p  secret  plant  In  the  atomic  weapons  com- 
plex handles  plutonlum.  Two  employees, 
Leonard  Homan  and  R.  M.  Slnunons,  suf- 
fered skin  cuts  from  shattered  laboratory 
glassware  and  were  treated  for  plutonlimi 
In  their  bloodstrecmos. 

Fortunately  the  mishap  wasn't  very  seri- 
ous, but  the  only  way  to  run  an  atomic 
safety  program  Is  to  forestall  slips  before 
they  happen.  This  demands  unrelenting 
precautions  and  elaborate  testing.  At  Rocky 
Flats  the  ampunt  ot  time,  equipment,  and 
skilled  labor  devoted  to  health  safety  Is 
almost  fantastic.     But  It  pays  off. 

Safety  aroimd  such  a  plant  Isn't  just  a  slo- 
gan topic.  It's  a  way  at  life.  Workers  who 
need  goggles  wear  'em.  Hard  hats  never  go 
out  of  style. 

ABO  has  8c«ne  7,000  employees.  Its  con- 
tractors employ  about  120,000  persons.  In 
1962,  ABC  had  601  lost-tlm*  Injuries.  The 
accident  frequency  rate  was  1.92  million 
man-hours  worked.  Compare  this  with  6.99 
per  million  reported  by  the  National  Safety 
Coxmcll  fca:  all  Industries,  and  you'll  find 
an  ABO  employee  Is  better  than  three  times 
as  accident  free  as  the  average  industrial 
worker. 

In  20  years,  1943  through  19«2,  the  ABO 
and  Its  fcH>enmner.  the  Blanhattan  Engineer 
DUtrlct,  had  7,081  lost- time  Injuries.  Only 
86  of  them,  or  one-half  of  l  percent,  were 
caused  by  nuclear  radiation. 


On  a  wet,  slippery  night,  police  often  re- 
cord a  Ufesavlng  fact  of  human  nature.  Poor 
driving  conditions  tend  to  make  motorists 
extra  careful.  Fewer  accidents  huppen,  and 
these  are  usually  mlncH-  ones.  Danger  be- 
gets safety.  In  traffic  as  In  atomic  plants. 
Bui  look  out  for  clear,  sunny  days  when  visi- 
bility la  unlimited.  -  That's  when  we  need 
the  ABC  brand  of  caution  most. 


The  Dettabilizinf  Effect  of  the 
Withholfng  Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  icissousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker  the  pro- 
posed immediate  reduction  in. the  with- 
holding rate  to  14  percent  is  bound  to 
have  an  important  economic  effect  in  the 
coming  years.  An  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  31  discusses 
the  destabilizing  effect  which  this  change 
is  Likely  to  have,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  31,  19641 
Tricky  Tax  Cut:   Nxw  WrraHOLOiNo  Ra-tes 

Wn.L  Cattsk  Makt  To  Pat  Ext»a  Cash  at 

TEAKEND BtPT    FOR     LOW-lMCOlIK    PXRSONB, 

Refunds   Wnj,  Rise  for   1966  Following 
Decline   at   First — A   Drag    on    Expected 

Stimulus? 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — The  forthcominis  Federal 
tax  cut  promises  to  have  a  profound  Impact 
not  only  on  the  amoimt  of  tax  most  Ameri- 
cans pay,  but  also  on  the  way  they  pay  it. 

The  biggest  change  will  Involve  the  re- 
funds received  or  extra  cash  pQ(yinent  re- 
quired to  match  up  a  taxpayer's  fiaal  liability 
with  funds  kept  back  from  his  paycheck 
under  the  pay-as-you-go  withholding  sirstem. 
Unless  they  plan  ahead,  some  taxpayers  face 
the  weird  probability  of  making  out  checks  to 
the  Treasury  early  next  year  for  amounts 
almost  as  big  as  their  1964  net  tax  cut. 

"Unless  there's  scMne  forewamlag,"  muses 
a  Treasury  official,  "some  people  are  in  for 
a  shock." 

The  Senate  yesterday  started  debate  on  the 
big  $11  billion-plus  tax  cutting  bill.  But 
while  work  on  the  measure  isn't  finished  yet. 
Congress  already  appears  to  have  made  most 
of  the  necessary  decisions  about  the  tax  cut's 
actual  mechanics.  The  biU  as  it  finally 
reaches  President  Johnson's  desk  Is  likely  to 
have  this  impact  on  the  Nation's  tax  collec- 
tion system: 

More  white-collar  employees  will -find  them- 
selves coughing  up  additional  casb  after  the 
end  of  a  taxable  year  to  oover  withholding 
deficiencies.  The  extra  cash  r«quirement 
will  be  especially  heavy  on  this  year's  In- 
come, but  wlU  continue  to  a  lesser  extent  In 
future  years. 

Blue-collar  workers  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  will  In  many  cases  get  a  smaller- 
than-usual  refund  on  this  year's  over-with- 
holding, but  the  refimds  in  future  years  will 
be  fatter  as  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive. 

More  people  will  Join  the  6  million -odd 
taxpayers  who  now  must  file  "estimated"  tax 
returns  and  pay  quarterly  Installments  to 
the  Treasury.  Rules  require  such,  payments 
when,  among  other  tests,  the  amouut  of  taxes 
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The  arlthmetl ; 
fairly  clear 
Pliutnee 
cal  two-step 
rates  that 
to  Uncle  Sam. 
from  30  percent 
to  Bl  pw^cent  al 
to  a  new  range 
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Withholding  must  continue  at  the  old 
$20.80  weekly  level  diirlng  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  before  dropping  around 
March  1  to  the  new  14-perceut  level  of  $20.80 
for  this  man.  At  that  point  his  take-home 
pay  Is  fattened  by  $6  a  week,  and  Washing- 
ton's economists  hope  he  spends  It. 

Birt  a  $0  weekly  cut  In  tax  withheld  Is  too 
much  compared  with  his  reduction  In  1964 
liability.  The  combination  of  withholding 
at  18  percent  for  the  first  8  weeks  of  this  year 
and  14  percent  for  the  remaining  weeks 
takes  a  total  of  $1,129  out  of  his  annual  sal- 
ary. This  Is  $151  short  of  what  he  owes — 
almoet  equal  to  the  $180  net  tax  cut  Itself. 
On  this  basis,  his  quarterly  payments  of 
estimated  tax  would  rise  to  $37.75. 

The  Imbalance  between  withholding  suid 
final  tax  will  be  only  partly  corrected  next 
year,  when  tax  rates  take  their  drop.  Next 
year's  rate  schedule  would  produce  a  final 
tax  of  $1,190  for  this  otilce  manager,  or  a 
total  cut  of  $270  compared  with  the  levy 
under  present  law. 

TEAK    196S    AND    BETOND 

Withholding  during  1965  will  continue  all 
year  at  the  $20.80  weekly  level  In  this  ex- 
ample, so  the  employee  won't  enjoy  another 
boost  In  take-home  pay.  This  time,  however, 
the  full  year's  withholding  of  $1,063  U  a  bit 
closer  to  his  final  tax.  Hell  wind  up  owing 
$108.  to  be  paid  In  quarterly  Installmente  of 
$27  each.  Thus,  the  amount  he  must  give 
back  will  be  less  than  for  1964.  but  per- 
manently more  than  he  was  coughing  up 
under  the  tax  system  for  1963  smd  prior 
years. 

By  some  deft  Juggling  of  his  children, 
however,  our  tax  cut  beneficiary  can  avoid 
much'  ai  the  threatened  Increase  In  his 
checks  to  the  Treasury.  On  March  1  or  so. 
he  can  tell  the  payroll  office  to  lop  off  two 
of  his  dependents  listed  for  withholding 
purposes.  This  would  produce  a  new  weekly 
withholding  level  at  $24.40  when  the  tax  cut 
becomes  effective,  or  a  boost  of  only  $2.40  In 
take-home  pay.  But  It  would  bring  the  year's 
total  withholding  to  $7  more  than  his  re- 
duced final  tax  liability  for  1964.  Instead 
of  paying  the  Oovemment  quarterly  checks, 
he'd  get  a  $7  refund. 

In  1966,  the  office  manager  could  ask  the 
payroll  oflloe  to  restore  one  of  his  dependents 
to  the  withholding  list.  This  would  reduce 
his  withholding  to  a  level  $16  below  his 
final  tax.  He'd  have  to  write  a  check  for 
this  amount  but  as  It  would  be  less  than 
the  law^  arbitrary  mlnlmtmi  of  $40.  It 
wouldn't  require  the  filing  of  an  estimated 
tax  return  or  payment  In  quarteriy  install- 
menta. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  years 
has  been  urging  taxpayers  who  are  •"under- 
withheld"  to  lop  from  their  withholding 
records  some  of  the  dependents  they're  en- 
titled to  claim.  The  IRS  doeent  know  how 
numy  of  the  83  million  taxpayers  in  the 
withholding  system  already  do  this,  but  the 
number  Is  believed  to  be  large.  If,  as  ex- 
pected, the  new  withholding  cut  is  too  deep 
for  many  taxpayers  with  above-average  In- 
cocnes,  the  practice  could  become  still  more 
common. 

As  this  example  shows,  however,  dropping 
one  or  more  exemptions  would  scale  back 
the  generous  Increase  in  take-home  pay 
that's  coming  around  March  1.  It's  this 
big  injection  of  cash — estimated  at  $800 
million  a  month — that  President  Johnson 
has  said  will  give  the  econcony  an  extra  lift 
and  compensate  for  the  lateness  of  the  tax 
bllL  Voltmtary  action  by  any  sizable  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  to  keep  their  1964  with- 
holding level  In  line  with  this  year's  lower 
tax  liability  would  limit  the  extra  bulge  in 
oonsvuner  spending  power. 

There's  also  evidence  that  the  planned 
new  withholding  rate  of  14  percent  could 
mean  a  delay  in  full  benefits  for  people  with 
low  Incomes.  Partly  because  of  the  tax  bill's 
new  formula  for  a  bigger  standard  deduc- 
tion for  low-Income  people,  the  14-percent 


withholding  rate  In  many  cases  wont  be 
low  enough  to  conform  to  their  actual  cut 
in  tax  liabllltlea.  That  means  much  of  the 
tax  reduction  coming  In  the  low  brackets 
won't  be  fully  refiected  lit  higher  take-home 
pay.  but  must  await  refunds.  (The  bill 
permits  each  taxpayer  a  minimum  standard 
deduction  of  $300  plus  $100  for  each  addi- 
tional exemption  claimed  on  his  tax  return 
up  to  the  $1000  maxlmiJin  standard  deduc- 
Uon.) 

A  married  factory  worker  with  two  chil- 
dren now  pays  a  tax  of  $564  on  an  annual 
wage  of  $5,800.  The  withholding  system 
keeps  back  $11  a  week  from  his  paycheck, 
producing  an  $8  refund  after  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  worker's  final  tax  in  1964  wlU  drop 
to  $465.  for  a  cut  of  $99.  The  March  1  with- 
holding reduction  woiild  increase  his  weekly 
take-home  pay  by  $2.40.  The  new  withhold- 
ing level  applied  to  the  remaining  10  months 
of  this  year  will  bring  total  withholdings 
to  within  $1  of  his  final  tax.  But  because  of 
the  further  drop  In  1966  tax  liability,  the 
new  withholding  level  next  year  will  be  $29 
more  than  his  final  tax.  Not  until  the  year's 
tax  return  is  filed  in  spring  of  1966,  there- 
fore, would  the  worker  get  the  remainder  of 
his  tax  cut  In  the  form  of  a  $29  refoind. 

This  effect  Is  even  more  pronounced  for  a 
worker  making  $4,000  a  year.  A  withholding 
bite  which  now  almost  exactly  m^toiyMt  his 
tax  would,  when  everything  Is  effective  by 
1965.  be  providing  almost  half  of  his  net  $100 
tax  cut  through  the  refund  route.  While  the 
Treasury  hasn't  made  an  extensive  study, 
the  same  phencxnenon  of  a  permanently 
higher  refund  level  seems  to  occur  in  ex- 
amples involving  low-lncoma  single  taxpay- 
ers with  no  dependents. 

mrACT  ON  KICHXB  PBOFLS 

Withholding  changes  also  will  affect  richer 
folk,  but  they  become  less  Important  to  the 
taxpayer  as  income  rises  because  more  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  quarterly  "esti- 
mated" tax  system. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  moderately  well 
fixed  Junior  executive  whose  salary  of  $30,000 
is  augmented  by  $300  of  Interest,  $600  ot 
dividends,  and  $1,000  of  capital  gains  from 
stock  held  1  year.  Assuming  Itemized  de- 
ductions of  $3,000.  his  tax  now  comes  to 
$3314.  The  18  percent  withholding  rate 
now  keeps  back  $00.10  a  week,  a  level  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  stUl  leaves  him  owing 
$689. 

This  executive  will  get  a  $13.40  increase 
in  weekly  take-home  pay  around  March  1 
because  of  the  withholding  drop.  But  this 
is  too  far  out  of  line  with  his  $874  reduction 
In  final  tax  for  1064,  and  his  yearend  cash 
debt  to  the  Treasury  will  Jump  to  $904. 
The  added  reduction  In  liability  next  year 
will  bring  the  amount  owed  back  down  to 
$782.  but  this  is  still  more  than  his  cash  re- 
quirement under  present  law. 

Even  if  this  executive  tcrid  his  payroll  of- 
fice to  erase  all  his  exemptions  for  withhold- 
ing purposes,  his  1066  underpayment  would 
total  $407.  well  above  the  requirement  for  fil- 
ing an  estimated  tax  return  and  paying  quar- 
terly Installments. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  Tuaamh. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  season  lea<Ung  up  to 
our  Important  national  elections  It  Is 
well  for  us  to  have  In  mind  the  spixii 
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of  sportsmanship.  Bob  Price,  a  versa- 
tile and  alert  sports  writer  for  the  Flor- 
ida Times-Union,  published  in  my  home- 
town of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  reminds  us 
of  the  objectives  of  sF>ortsmanshlp  as 
presented  l^  the  Florida  High  School 
Activities  Association  in  his  column  of 
Sunday.  January  26,  1964.  Whether  we 
are  athletes,  businessmen  or  politicians 
it  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
wholesome  competition  Ls  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  free  competitive  society.  TTie 
column  reads  as  follows: 

[From   the    Florida   Times-Union,    Jan.    26, 
1964] 

Sportsmanship  In  Spotlight 

(By  Bob  Price) 

Sportsmanship. 

One  would  think  there  would  be  little 
need  for  a  reminder  to  what  comes  naturally 
to  most  participants,  and  especially  those 
in  the  high  school  ranks. 

However,  it  never  hurts  to  keep  the  ob- 
jectives of  sportsmanship  before  the 
youngsters. 

And  the  Florida  High  School  Activities 
Association  has  selected  Friday  for  Its  an- 
nual Sportsmanship  Day. 

The  FHSAA  hopes  the  youngsters  will  un- 
derstand : 

1.  That  wholesome  competition  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  a  free,  competitive  society. 

3.  That  the  other  team  Is  your  worthy 
opponent,  not  your  deadly  enemy. 

3.  That  athletic  opjxtnents  should  be 
treated  with  courtesy,  not  disdain. 

4.  That  game  officials  should  be  treated 
as  your  guests. 

6.  That  games  are.  after  all,  designed  to 
determine  the  relative  skills  of  teams  In 
athletic  contests  and  are  not  matters  of  life 
and  death. 

6.  That  respect  for  the  rules  of  the  game 
Is  essential. 

7.  That  the  Inherent  values  are  in  playing 
the  game. 

8.  That  a  true  sportsman  Is  humble  In 
victory  and  steadfast  in  defeat. 

This  Is  a  worthwhile  program  and  the 
FHSAA  hopes  all  of  Its  322  members  will 
participate  with  a  special  program  of  some 
type. 


The  Role  of  Captive  Nations  Groups  in 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1. 1964 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  a  re- 
cent address  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
Tajt.  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  current 
United  States  policy  and  attitudes  to- 
ward captive  nations. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  Nations  in  New  York  City,  Con- 
gressman Taft  very  accurately  defined 
present  U.S.  policy  as  "confused."  He 
cited  recait  policy  declarations  as  un- 
derlining the  confusion  that  exists  not 
only  within  top  echelons  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  also  among  our  people.  With- 
out in  any  way  suggesting  a  radical  de- 
parture in  U.S.  policy,  Mr.  Taft  astutely 
called  attention  to  the  dangers  inherent 
in  a  pc^cy  of  abandoning  our  former 
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sfcroQC  podtlOQ  acMdnst  tbs  continued 
existence  of  capiive  nations  in  the  name 
of  pragmatic  diplomacy. 

Oongreasmaa  Taft's  address  follows: 
Thx   Rolk  or   Caftivk   Nations   Orottps  in 
UjB.  Fobxigm  Pouct  in  1964 

(Address  of  RoBxar  Tatt,  Js.,  to  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations,  on  occasion  of 
commemoration  of  Asian  peoples  Pteedom 
Day) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations,  and  your 
guests.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  meet  here 
today  to  commemorate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Antl-Commimlst  Freedom  Day  of  the 
Peoples  or  Asia.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
chairman  of  this  assembly  ts  today  partici- 
pating in  observances  in  Taipei.  While  this 
organization  has  by  its  natiue  been  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  c<iptive  European 
nations,  the  problems  with  which  you  have 
been  dealing  and  the  purpoeee  to  which  you 
are  dedicated  are  far  wider  in  scope.  During 
the  last  year  we  have  seen  the  Invidious 
spread  of  Communist  activity  from  Cuba 
into  Central  America  and,  parUcuIarly  in 
recent  days,  Into  Panama,  Brazil,  and  Vene- 
zuela; from  China  into  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia;  and.  most  reoently,  from  as  yet 
undetermined  sources  Into  Zanzibar  and 
Tanganyika.  Certainly  this  Is  no  time  for 
complacency  or  relaxation  oif  our  efforts  or 
lowering  our  guard  against  the  dangers.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  your  group  that  you  will 
not  allow  this  to  happen. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  it  dear 
that  I  consider  myself  no  expert  In  the  areas 
we  discuss  today.  But  I  do  welcome  the  op- 
portimity  to  visit  and  talk  with  you  because 
I  feel  that  3rour  problems  are  onee  that 
should  deeply  oonoem  all  good  Americans. 
Our  heritage,  beliefs,  and  Interests  are  deeply 
involved  with  Eastern  Europe  and  with  the 
tradition  of  individual  freedom  there  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Somewhat  symbc^ically,  my  personal  con- 
nections with  the  problem  began  with  my 
father's  activities  In  the  food  administration 
with  Mr.  Hoover  after  World  War  EC  and  ex- 
tend even  today  to  my  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  Is  working  In  the  Peace  Corjie  in 
Tanganyika. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  today  Is  "What 
Should  Be  the  Role  of  Captive  Nations  Groups 
in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy?"  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  primary  role  should  be  to  demand  and 
obtain  a  clarification  of  the  thinking  of  this 
country  on  the  broad  problem  of  our  attitude 
toward  the  captive  nations.  This  clariflca- 
tlon  should  come  from  the  President  and 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  should  be 
examined  and  tested  in  the  crucible  of  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  country.  The 
broader  the  debate  the  more  likely  are  we 
to  be  united  and  firm  in  the  courses  that 
we  decide  to  pursue.  The  Inherent  strength 
of  oiu*  democratic  form  of  government  has 
been  Its  requirement  and  ablUty  to  establish 
a  consensxis  of  opinion  on  matters  of  na- 
tional policy.  Only  as  we  imderstand  the 
Issues  and  establish  a  prepKtnderance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  can  we,  as  a  nation,  best  use  our 
abUltles,  resources,  and  efforts  toward  the 
objectives  and  aspirations  of  ourselves  and  of 
those  who  share  with  us  the  goal  of  a  free 
world. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  face 
today  In  dealing  with  the  threat  of  interna- 
tional communism  Is  confusion.  Perhapw 
some  degree  of  confusion  Is  Inevitable  in  a 
prealdentlal  election  year,  but  I  think  It 
should  be  particularly  noted  that  there  has 
come  from  the  leadership  of  our  administra- 
tion no  clear  statemmt  of  our  direction  and 
of  our  policy  In  the  cold  war,  partlciUarly  on 
the  fate  and  plans  for  the  captive  nations. 
The  American  people  and  the  world  are  con- 
fused as  to  whether  the  United  States  has 
not  abandoned  a  policy  of  standing  on  prin- 
ciple for  freedom  and  self-determination  for 


all  peoples  throughout  the  world  tor  a  jxtlicy 
of  coexistence  and  expediency.  In  1962  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  pledged, 

"To  aid  by  every  peaceful  means,  but  only 
by  peaceful  means,  the  right  to  live  in  free- 
dom. The  containing  of  commxuiism  Is 
largely  physical  and  by  it^If  an  Inadequate 
approach  to  our  task.  There  is  also  need  to 
bring  hope  and  every  peaceful  »ld  to  the 
world's  enslaved  peoples." 

Later  Secretary  of  State  IHilles  made  our 
position  even  clearer. 

'"Hie  captive  peoples  should  never  have 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  in  us  a  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  friend  who  shares  their 
aspirations.  They  must  know  that  they  can 
draw  upon  oxu*  abundance  to  tide  themselves 
over  the  period  of  economic  adjustment 
which  is  Inevitable  as  they  rededlcate  their 
productive  efforts  to  the  service  of  their  own 
people,  rather  than  of  exploiting  maBters." 

Tet,  in  the  discussions  during  1963  and 
this  year,  there  have  been  no  reassurances 
from  U.S.  leadership  that  these  policies  re- 
main OUT  primary  objectives.  To  the  con- 
trary. President  Kennedy,  In  dlsdUssing  the 
nuclear  test  ban  on  July  27.  1963,  stated, 

"Under  Secretary  Harrlman  made  It  dear 
that  any  nonaggreeslon  arrangenutnts  across 
the  division  of  Europe  would  require  full 
consultation  with  our  alUes  and  fxill  atten- 
tion to  their  Interests." 

The  implication,  which  correctly  or  Incor- 
rectly has  been  drawn  from  this  statement 
and  others.  Is  that  our  only  reservation  In 
entering  a  nonaggreeslon  pact  wltji  the  War- 
saw powers  vrould  be  the  reluctance  of  our 
allies.  A  clear  statement  of  policy  on  this 
point  shoxild  be  made  and  should  reassure 
thoee  who  continue  bravely  to  hope  and  as- 
pire for  fTvedocn.  Withoirt  such  a  statement 
the  danger  is  taiat  those  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, who  seek  and  rely  on  tbe  United 
States  for  moral  backing  against  Oommunlst 
tyranny,  will  lose  their  hope.  While  some 
hope  sprang  again  from  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation In  1903.  It  vanished  in  disillusion- 
ment from  the  failure  to  follow  tip.  -  Pan- 
ama today  only  adds  to  the  impreesion  of 
confusion  and  weakness. 

In  examining  what  the  role  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  should  be  In  the  U.S. 
policy,  we  should  first  recognize  tihat  the 
President  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  policy.  Yet,  even  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  usually  reqxmstve  to  piihUc 
opinion.  The  demands  of  East^European 
Americans  have  In  the  past  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  Executive  in  discredit- 
ing phony  claims  of  the  Communiots  and  tar 
generating  dlfftulon  and  illusions  Within  the 
Oonmmnlst  bloc  However,  In  periods  when 
the  United  States  seemed  to  be  seeking  a  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union,  sudb  weapons 
have  tended  to  be  put  on  the  shelf.  The 
present  period  seems  to  be  such  a  one.  To- 
day executive  policy  depends  on  three 
factors.  First  Is  a  balance  of  nuclear  terror 
approach.  Secondly,  there  is  the  flactor  that 
the  overall  prevailing  state  of  Soviet- Ameri- 
can relations  generally  determlneB  the  na- 
ture of  Eastern  Ifuropean -American  relations. 
Probably  this  Is  Inevitable  because  the  po- 
litical structure  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Rus- 
sia's completely  dominating  power  In  tt 
means  that  UJB.  relations  with  Eeetem  Eu- 
rope will  be  governed  by  the  line  eetabllshed 
in  Moscow.  Thirdly,  there  remains  the 
factor  that  In  American  policy  there  Is  a 
desire  to  continue  to  take  advantage,  where 
possible  without  affecting  overall  American- 
Soviet  relations,  of  any  political  ferment  ex- 
isting in  the  area.  Captive  nation  groupe 
have  been  most  helpful  In  this. 

Based  on  these  factors.  o\ir  East  Eiuopean 
poUcy  continues  to  be  that  outlined  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Burttpean  Af- 
fairs William  R.  Tyler  in  1963,  as  follows: 

"The  systematic  expansion  of  contacts  and 
activity  which  would  tend  to  inaximize 
United  States  and  Western  influence  in  that 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  1,1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio,  Rep- 
resentative WiLLiAic  M.  McCtjlloch,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  delivered  an 
excellent  statement  in  behalf  of  HM. 
7152  the  civil  rights  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  January  15,  1964.  I 
am  happy  to  bring  his  statement  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows : 
Statkmknt  or  WnxiAic  M.  McCui-loch,  Rep- 

aXSZNTATTVX  Qi  CONCaESS,  FOUKTH  DISTRICT 

or  Ohio,  Bxroaz  Rui.zs  Committez,  U.S. 
Hoxrsx  or  RzpaxsxNTATivxs,  nf  Stjfpobt  op 
Civil  Rights  Bnx,  H.R.  7152,  Janua«t  15. 
1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  appear  today  in  support 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  7152,  as  amended. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Rules  Committee 
is  comprehensive  in  scope  but  moderate  In 
appUcation.  There  are  no  primary  criminal 
sanctions  provided  in  the  legislation.  A  sin- 
cere effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  from 
this  bill  all  provisions  which  improperly  in- 
vade personal  Ubertles  and  the  rights  of 
States  and  localities.  Similarly,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  siuround  each  title  with  Judi- 
cial safeguards  and  administrative  limita- 
tions in  order  that  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  be  protected.  Undoubtedly,  other 
amendments  or  limitations  could  be  made 
from  the  vantage  point  of  hindsight.  Per- 
haps such  amendments  or  limitations  will 
be  in  order  in  the  House  or  in  the  other  body, 
but  the  biU  before  you  Is  basically  a  good 
bill  and  a  bill  that  faces  a  pressing  need  for 
enactment. 

There  Is  considerable  agitation  for  civil 
rights  legislation  from  certain  quarters  on 
the  ground  that  unless  legislation  Is  enacted 
there  will  be  rioting  in  the  streets,  height- 
ened racial  unrest,  and  the  further  shedding 
of  blood.  This  kind  of  activity,  in  my  mind, 
is  improper  behavior  and  could  do  much  to 
retard  the  enactment  of  effective  civil  rights 
legislation. 

After  the  tragic  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, one  would  assume  that  certain  uncon- 
trolled groups  woiild  recognize  the  futility 
of  riotous  behavl(^. 

No  people  can  gain  liberty  and  equality 
through  storm  troc^  or  anarchistic  methods. 
Legislation  xmder  threat  Is  basically  not  leg- 
islation at  all.  In  the  long  run.  behavior  of 
this  type  will  lead  to  a  total  undermining  of 
society  wha^  equality  and  civil  rights  will 
mean  nothing. 

Behavior  of  this  type  also  creates  the  false 
sense  of  hope  that  once  legislation  Is  enacted. 
aU  bxmlens  of  life  will  dissolve.  No  stotutory 
ensctment  can  accomplish  that.  InteUlgent 
work  and  vigilance  by  members  of  all  races 
win  be  required  for  many  years  before  In- 
equality completely  disappears.  To  create 
hope  at  immediate  and  complete  success  can 
only  promote  oonfllot  and  brooding  deqwir. 
Not  foroe  or  fear.  ttisB.  hmk  b^sf  in  the 
Inherent  quaUty  of  man  induces  me  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 


I  believe  in  the  right  of  each  individual  to 
have  guaranteed  hU  constitutional  rights 
and  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  citizenship. 
But  I  also  believe  in  the  obligation  society 
owes  to  each  citizen  to  afford  him  equality  of 
opportunity. 

I  believe  In  the  right  and  duty  of  State  and 
local  authority  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  all  but  limited  areas  of 
governmental  activities  which  It  cannot  do 
alone.  But  I  also  believe  in  the  obligations 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  ever  work 
for  the  common  good. 

I  believe  in  the  effective  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  in  a  workable  Federal  system  where- 
by State  authority  u  not  needlessly  usurped 
by  a  centralized  Oovemment.  But  I  also 
believe  that  an  obligation  rests  with  the 
National  Government  to  see  that  the  citizens 
of  every  State  are  treated  equally  without 
regard  to  their  race  or  color. 

Whfre.  then,  individuals  or  governmental 
authorities  faU  to  shoulder  their  obligations, 
and  only  stress  their  rights,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress,  under  constitutional  author- 
ity, to  correct  that  wrong.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  fc«-go  our  responsibility  as  na- 
tional legislators  and  as  human  beings  who 
honor  the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice. 
No  one  would  suggest  that  the  Negro  re- 
ceives equaUty  of  treatment  and  equality  of 
opportunity  in  many  fields  of  activity,  today. 
Well-informed  persons,  everywhere,  admit 
that  in  aU  sections  of  the  country — North, 
South,  East,  and  West — ^the  Negro  continues 
to  face  the  barriers  of  racial  intolerance  and 
discrimination.'  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  are  denied  th^  bssie  right  to  vote. 
Thousands  of  school  ^iistricts  remain  segre- 
gated. Decent  hotel  and  eating  accommoda- 
tions frequently  lie  hundreds  of  miles  apart 
for  the  Negro  traveler.  Parks,  playgrounds, 
and  golf  courses  continue  to  be  off  limits  to 
Negroes  whose  tax  moneys  go  to  support 
them.  Surplus  agricultural  supplies.  State 
employment  agencies  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs  continue  to  be  operated  in  a 
discriminatory  manner.  These,  and  many 
more  facts,  point  the  way  toward  the  need 
for  additional  legislation. 

I  have  prepared  a  short  analysis  of  HM. 
7162  which  I  have  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  c(Mnmittee.  I  need  not,  then, 
dwell  on  the  contents  of  the  bill.  But  I  do 
wish  to  stress  that  what  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish through  enactment  of  this  bill  is  a 
legal  and  moral  climate  of  fairness  and  flrst- 
class  citizenship  for  all  Americans. 

In  voting,  the  foundations  of  our  Republic 
are  enhanced  by  a  free  elective  franchise.  In 
public  accommodations,  the  economy  of  our 
country  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  people  are 
bolstered.  In  eqxial  protection  of  our  laws, 
the  principle  of  Justice  is  secured.  In  edu- 
cation, the  superiority  of  our  citizens  and 
of  our  Nation  is  assured.  In  employment 
and  Federal  assistance,  the  opportunity  and 
weU- being  of  each  individual  is  advanced  and 
the  taproot  of  the  country's  econ<»ny  is 
strengthened.  In  every  one  of  these  cate- 
gories, we  will  be  doing  ourselves,  as  well  as 
our  Nation,  a  lasting  service  by  enacting 
HJl.  7163. 

I  recognize  that  arguments  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  titles  of  this  bill.  Whether  we  aU 
concur  or  not  In  the  erolution  <a  the  law  as 
it  has  developed  at  each  step.  I  beUeve  the 
Constitution,  as  presentiy  intopreted  by  the 
courts,  supports  each  titie.  Congress  has 
already  acted  In  the  field  cf  voting.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  stricken  dovm 
segregation  in  publle  education  and  pub- 
licly operated  facilities.  The  enactment  and 
court  Interpretatloaa  of  the  Sberman.  Taft- 
Hartley,  FcxMt  Drug,  and  Cosmetic,  and  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Acts,  among  others,  has  pro- 
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Tided  the  legal  support  for  the  public  accom- 
modations and  equal  Job  opportunity  tiUsa 
under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  And.  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Congress,  readily  has  the  authority 
pursuant  to  the  14th  amendment  to  with- 
hold Federal  financial  assistance  where  such 
assistance  is  extended  in  a  discriminatory 
manner.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  some  32 
States  have  enacted  public  accommodations 
laws  (frequently  broader  in  scope  th^t^  titie 
n) ,  26  States  have  enacted  fair  employment 
legislation,  and  many  States  have  enacted 
other  sweeping  civU  rights  provisions  clearly 
demonstrates  that  Congress  will  not  be  In- 
vading privacy,  overttirning  the  sanctity  of 
prtvate  property,  destroying  personal  Ub- 
erttes,  or  in  other  ways  acting  in  an  illegal 
manner. 

Certain  provisions  In  the  bill,  as  intro- 
duced or  as  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  exceeded  constitutional  au- 
thority. The  permission  of  persons  to  vote, 
for  example,  on  the  mere  word  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  an  illegal  provision  of  this 
nature.  So,  too,  were  the  provisions  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  racial  imbalance 
In  education  and  the  control  over  private 
Institutions  such  as  banks  a^ryl  mortgage 
companies  merely  because  they  were  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Other  provl- 
sloos  were  similarly  of  an  objectionable  na- 
ture and  they  were  eliminated. 

The  bill  that  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  and  which  the  committee  is  consid- 
ering Is  moderate  and.  In  my  opinion,  con- 
stitutional. Admittedly,  changes  have  been 
made  which  were  not  fully  debated  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  But,  the  committee 
did  spend  months  and  months  taking  testi- 
mony and  amending  language  on  the  prin- 
cipal tities,  either  as  they  now  stand  or  in  a 
closely  related  fashion. 

Therefore,  I  urge  this  ccMnmlttee  to  grant 
a  rule  on  HJl.  7162  in  order  that  it  may  be 
enacted  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
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the  first  time  In  the  space  age  the  United 
States  has  a  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  category— weight  lifting — which  is  vital 
for  sending  a  man  to  the  moon. 

There  is  no  assurance,  of  course,  that  the 
lead  will  last.  But  whatever  accretions  of 
pride  and  advantages  of  propaganda  are  con- 
ferred by  space  leadership,  they  belong  for 

The  Saturn  success,  representing  the 
manned-flight  side  of  the  American  spaoe 
program,  should  not  obsciire  the  concurrent 
launchings  erf  two  other  vehicles  on  the  re- 
search side.  They  are  the  Ranger  VT,  head- 
ed on  a  photograiriilc  mission  to  the'  moon, 
and  the  Echo  balloon  satellite.  The  country 
can  take  pride  in  these  shots  too,  even  though 
they  are  of  the  sort  which  often  seem  to  be 
riding  on  the  ooattalls  of  the  more  glamorous 
manned-flight  exercises. 

This  Echo  satellite  was  intended  to  be  the 
first  used  for  a  Joint  spaoe  project  by  the 
Russians.  They  hare  not  yet  used  it,  al- 
though they  still  may.  The  history  of' dif- 
ficulties and  delays  which  mark  this  effort 
to  work  together  on  a  small  project,  one  may 
note,  hardly  builds  up  hopes  for  a  Joint 
Soviet-American  moonshot.  Indeed,  with 
each  successfiU  s^sp  that  the  two  countries 
take  alone  on  the  way  to  the  moon,  the  in- 
centive and  opportunity  to  go  there  together 
probably  fall. 

[From  tlie  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet    Feb    1 

1M4] 

Tax  Moon  Racz 

(By  Roecoe  Drumnwnd) 

mac  TO  BXAx  down 


Tke  Satan  Shot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  caufoxnia 
IN  Tms  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27. 1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Iri 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  an  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
under  date  of  February  1  about  the 
Saturn  shot  that  was  so  successfully  ac- 
complished this  past  week  and  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Moon  Race,"  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  that  appeared  in  the 
same  paper. 

Both  of  these  articles  point  up  the 
fact  that  we  must  continue  on  the  well- 
planned  and  orderly  program  effectively 
adopted  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  dynamic  Mr.  James  Webb 
The  arUcles  follow : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb    1 

1964] 

Satdxn  Shot 

h*SL*!![**'"^5  **»•  heaviest  payload  in 
Mstary  by  a  Saturn  rocket.  Itself  the  most 
powerful  spacecraft  and  the  first  hydrogen 
•njgne  ever  known  to  fiy,  to  a  ^gSStog 
acWevement  which  brings  credit  to  tiiOM 
responsible  for  It  and  thrills  to  the  rest  of 
us.    Its  Immediate  slgnlfloance  Is  that  for 


After  a  long  hurtful  delay  In  getting  going 
after  the  first  Russian  q>utnlk,  the  sucoees- 
ful  launching  of  the  Saturn  I  rocket  puts 
the  United  States  evMi  with— perhaps  ahead 
of — the  Soviet  Union. 

What  counts  now  is  that  we  keep  going 
in  the  steady,  orderly  mastery  of  outer  space 
and  not  be  put  off  by  the  st^orlflc  words  of 
Premier  Khrushdhev  who  has  blandly  re- 
marked that  no  Soviet  astronaut  is  sched- 
uled to  go  to  the  xaooa  "In  tbe  near  fu- 
ture." 

Of  course  not.  "Near  future"  Is  not  tiie 
target.  But  nothing  could  be  men  wishful 
than  to  deflect  the  UJ3.  spaoe  program  on 
the  say-so  of  Uosoow  or  to  ■««i"n^  that 
Mr.  K  Is  scratching  the  Kremlin  from  the 
race. 

The  Saturn  shot  is  especially  significant 
because  at  this  point  It  puts  us  ahead  where 
we  have  lagged  most  In  the  past— the  de- 
velopment of  suAclent  rocket  thrust  to  put 
heavy  sateUltse  Into  orbit.  Saturn  I  has 
now  hurled  88,000  pounds  into  space  The 
latest  Soviet  satellite  weighed  14,292  pounds. 

The  next  step  In  the  VS.  moon  probe  can 
now  be  undertaken  in  a  few  months.  This 
16-story.  3-stage,  Saturn  booster  now  has 
proved  its  fitness  to  be  used  for  the  first  un- 
manned orbital  fiights  of  the  3-man  cap- 
sules  designed  for  the  ApoUo  mission  to  the 
moon.  It  confirms  the  usefulness  of  Uquld 
fuel  which  provides  more  than  one-third 
bettM  pwformance  than  solid  fueL 

This  means  that  the  major  advantage 
which  the  Soviets  have  had  so  long  and 
which  has  yielded  them  their  principal  space 
spectaculars— the  l<Mig  Rxisslan  lead  in  nxjk- 
et  power— is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  Sat- 
urn I  was  heavier  than  six  railroad  dlesel 
engines  and  it  did  its  Job.  It  lofted  the  nose 
o«ie  smoothly  and  accuratfely  Into  ocOjlt 
THose  who  have  been  WOTklng  with  such 
dedication  and  skUl  to  make  It  poeslble  can 
now  brea/th  a  sigh  of  relief— «md  turn  to 
the  next  task  with  oonfidmce. 
o-I^^  "hoxild  be  no  mlnlmttitng  what  the 
Soviets  have  already  done.  They  have  at- 
tained pione^lng  successes  In  q>ace.  We 
cant  afford  to  assume  tiiat  tfaey  wUl  will- 
ingly dissipate  any  of  their  competitive  ad- 
vantages. They  have  made  more  attempts 
to  probe  the  planeto  than  the  United  States 


They  have  more  pilot  flying  tim^  in  space. 
They  have  put  much  larger  spacecraft  ixvto 
earth  ortit.  .-—        "«« 

But  the  United  States  acoomplishments 
have  beoi  nuire  diverse.  We  have  put  al- 
most four  times  as  many  spacecraft  Into  or- 
bit as  the  Soviets.  We  have  made  far  more 
progress  In  the  appUcation  of  qpace  tech- 
nology in  oommimicatkxn,  weather,  and 
navigation.  We  both  have  compiled  a  large 
volume  of  scientific  data  about  outer  space 
and  neither  is  significantly  ahead. 

As  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  puts  it,  "tJie  space  race  con- 
tinues and  it  will  be  a  long  one." 

The  Soviets  are  not  going  to  rest  on  their 
launching  pads.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  never 
said  that  the  UJ8.S  Jl.  has  no  intorest  or  in- 
tention of  going  to  the  moon.  Be  hedged 
his  not-so-casual  statonente  by  stating  that 
the  Soviet  astronaute  were  not  going  to  be 
sent  to  the  moon  "without  adequate  pretMi- 
ration."   Neither  are  ours. 

All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  thtfe  is  no 
basis  for  relaxing  our  efforts  and  certainly 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  shape  our  Kpmce 
program  to  fit  Itr.  K^  lefs-take-it-easv 
comments.    * 

They  are  not  binding  on  him  and  they  had 
better  not  be  binding  on  xb.  He  la  not  our 
best  adviser. 

The  atioon  landing  is  not  the  prime  ob- 
jective. The  prime  objective  must  be  to 
travel  the  highways  of  outer  space  so 
thoroughly  that  no  nation  can  deny  their 
freedom  to  the  United  Btatea. 


Workers  Set  a  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  oomracncDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1. 1964 

Mr.  SIBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  submit  the  followliig  editorial 
for  the  RccoBS.  It  gives  highly  de- 
served praise  to  the  E.  L  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  corporation,  which  haa  a  plant 
in  my  district,  for  the  dompanyls  supert) 
record  of  Industrial  safety.  Du  Pont  is 
to  be  congratulated  and  its  efforts  should 
be  studied  and  copied  by  other  com- 
panies across  the  country, 

WouEXBs  Set  a  Rboobd    H 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  corporati<m, 
which  has  a  plant  In. Fairfield,  U  aoted  for 
the  many  things  the  company  produces 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  company 
is  also  nationally  noted  for  Its  safety  records. 

For  many  years  the  Du  Pont  Oo.  has  been 
a  leader  in  safety  in  industry,  and  always 
seems  proud  to  boast  of  the  recorcls  set  by 
ite  employees.  A  current  statement  by  the 
company  says  a  two-way  safe^  reeord  was 
set  in  1B63,  and  that  empiloyees  were  02  times 
safer  at  work  than  when  off  the  Job. 

The  previous  best  safety  rate  was  beaten  by 
about  10  percent,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
company  history,  not  a  single  person  died 
while  on  the  Job.  The  company  empaoys  ap- 
proximately 100.000  perscms.  who  went 
through  the  year  with  only  64  tlme-loalng 
injuries,  at  the  rate  of  approximately  0.28 
milUon  man-hours,  compared  with  0.81  for 
1962. 

With  the  new  low  rate,  the  company  was 
pleased  to  have  broken  through  the  statis- 
tical plateau  It  had  been  on  the  last  10 
years.    The  company  admlte  tta  puaaement. 
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;  on  the  principle  that  there 

any  Injury  to  any  employee. 

last  decade  the  injury  rate 

OJO  and  0.40.    It   was 

and  now  the  company  U 

get  It  eren  lower.    Average 

'  he  chemical  industry  U  3.31 

try  It  stands  at  6.19. 

people  also  report  a  decline 

tfijurles  to  en4>loyees  in  1963. 

accidents  which  can  hi^>- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


m  THE  HOU  n  OP  BXPRESBNTATIVES 


Saturd  Hf.  February  1, 1964 


Mr.  CDRTItS. 
sumer  prioe 
f  run  the  eod 
It  wMtbe 
InttaepMtS 
is  the  tMi 
ccmocf 


I 
article 
January  SO, 
record  be 
point: 


Mr.  Speaker. -the  con- 

Ifadex  Increased  1.7  percent 

o<  1962  to  the  end  of  1963. 

Increaae  In  the  Index 

^eaiB.   Panicularly  notable 

that  0  J  Increaae  fax  E>e- 

nnusual  since  in  most 

In  that  month  have  re- 
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(B  r  Bdwin  L.  Dale) 
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January  20. — ^The  consumer 
by  two-tenths  at  1  percent  In 
Ing  the  Increase  during  the 
percuit.  the  Department  oC' 
today. 

advance  from  the  end  of 
'  nil  below  the  typical  ezperi- 
■twar  yean  up  imtll   1958, 
rise  in  prices  stopped.    How- 
was  the  largest  <a  any 
at  relatlTe  stability, 
bar  waa  unxisual.     In 
in  December  have  remained 
dlghUy. 

slni^  cause  of  the 

prioe  index,  both  in  De- 

.  lar,  was  a  steep  increase 

and  vegetables.    This  was 

the  severe  freeaes  in  the 


brln  [ing 
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la  portant 


for  tbm  year  was  ooocen- 
list  7  months,  with  the  first 

Upward  movement  came  in 

of  ttia  year,  the  average  for 

Tise  only  1.3  percent 

at  the  year  1963.  although 

>«arend  to  yearend  was  1.7 


Is  the  average  of  the  13 
The  consumer  price  index 
107.0.  with  average  prices 


for  the  1957-89  period  taken  as  100  This 
meant  that  goods  and  serrlces  costing  $100  In 
1957-59  cost  8107.60  last  December. 

Prlcee  of  most  goods  and  services  rose 
slightly  during  196S.  and  for  a  few.  such  as 
sugar  and  frooen  wange  juice,  prlcee  rose 
substantially.  But  there  were  also  some  de- 
clines, including  beef  and  gasoline  prices. 

When  quality  improvements  are  allowed 
for,  nem^car  prices  also  declined  slightly. 
The  index  showed  this  drop  as  one-half  of  1 
percent  over  the  year. 

ICXDICAL  CASK   BISE   DECLINES 

A  noteworthy  development  In  1963,  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, came  in  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
While  It  rose  as  usual,  the  rise  was  lees  than 
in  any  recent  year. 
Partly  because  of  a  gradual  stabUlzatlon  In 
the  price  of  drugs — with  qtullty  improve- 
ments taken  into  account — the  increase  In 
the  broad  category  of  medical  care  was  1.9 
percent.  This  compared  with  4.6  percent  in 
1968.  The  increase  has  become  gradually  less 
each  year. 

The  rise  during  December,  together  with 

other  recent  Increases  In  the  Index,  brought 

.  1-cent   or  S-cent  hourly  wage  increases  to 

about    86,000    workera    with    coet-of-Uvtng 

escalator  contracts. 

Despite  the  somewhat  higher  oonsiimer 
prices  in  1963.  the  rise  in  the  earnings  of 
factory  worken  was  great  enough  to  bring 
a  1.5  percent  gain  in  real  earnings  during 
the  year.  Real  net  spendable  earnings — 
after-tax  pay  adjusted  for  the  rise  in  con- 
sumer prices — averaged  out  In  December  to 
883.30  for  a  worker  with  three  dependents, 
compared  with  881.97  a  year  earlier. 


Pretideat  Jokasoa't  laTitation  to  a 
Ftscal  Happy  Hov 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  CXiIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remailu  in 
the  Rxcoao.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
recoit  ranarks  of  my  distiniruished 
friend  and  cc^league  from  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable ROBXKT  Tatt.  Jr.,  before  a  Re- 
publican gathering  in  Westminster.  Md. 

Congressman  Tait's  remarks  follow: 
PxzsiDXNT  Johnson's  iNvrrAxioN  to  a  Fiscal 
Hawt  Hottb 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  called  for  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  to 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fiscal 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
the  budget  and  spending  records  for  1963 
and  1964  then  proceeded  to  rise  to  a  new 
level  and  to  promise  to  all  a  more  liberal  dls- 
pensatian  of  Federal  benefits  and  a  higher 
level  of  Federal  spending,  coming  not  from 
increased  taxation  but  frcm  increased  bor- 
rowing and  an  Increase  in  the  national  debt. 
President  Johnson,  in  submitting  the  1965 
budget,  in  interesting  contrast  has  now  in- 
vited the  American  people  to  jOin  him  In 
what  ml^t  be  caUed  "a  happy  hour"  which 
is  intended  to  last  until  next  November, 
without  any  cutback  in  the  planned  pro- 
grams to  be  started  and  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Somehow  we  are  to 
believe  that  Just  a  little  bit  better  house- 
keeping is  going  to  result  in  our  being  able 
to  cut  back  on  planned  expenditures,  re- 


duce taxes  in  larger  amounts  with  earlier 
dates,  and  enjoy  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
growth  this  Nation  has  ever  had.  In  the 
second  place,  if  this  can  be  done,  why  was 
not  the  Kennedy  administration  doing  it. 
The  suspicion  grows,  unfortimately.  that  It 
Is  to  be  a  monumental  juggling  act  to  keep 
all  the  balls  in  the  air  for  at  least  the  next 
9  months  and  then  to  scramble  for  cover  in 
one  direction  or  another.  Perhaps  this  can 
be  pulled  off  and  perhaps  ths  country  will 
not  get  wise  to  what  is  going  on.  but  there 
are  several  signs  that  might  be  pointed  out 
for  study. 

Furthermore.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  President  acts  in  cutting  back  on 
a  few  armed  services  depots,  the  actual 
spending  rate  of  the  Nation  has  risen.  As 
few  of  us  realize,  this  actual  q>ending  rate  U 
solely  up  to  the  President  and  is  controlled 
by  the  Congress  in  only  the  moat  remote 
manner  by  its  action  to  approve  expenditure 
programs,  an  approval  which  often  lasts  over 
several  years  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  flexl- 
bUlty  to  the  Executive.  Looking  at  this  ac- 
tual spending  level,  we  find  that  the  last 
report  by  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
November  was  that  the  rata  of  spending 
of  this  fiscal  year  would  be  at  897.8  billion. 
Now  we  learn  from  President  Johnson  that 
his  expected  rate  of  expenditures  for  this 
same  fiscal  year  is  898.4.  or  an  increaae  of 
over  8600  million.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  finance  this  spending  rate,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions in  1964  of  83.3  billion.  Quite  a  lot  of 
this  is  to  restore  some  86S5  million  that  was 
cut  by  the  Congress  from  the  fiscal  1064 
budget  during  the  appropriating  process. 
There  are  thoee  who  wonder  whether  the 
cuts  claimed  by  the  President  for  the  1965 
budget  are  not  merely  shifts  being  made 
back  into  fiscal  1964  or  forward  into  fiscal 
1966. 

In  other  wards,  the  claim  that  we  will 
operate  at  a  smaller  deficit  is  subject  to  seri- 
ous question,  except  perhaps  as  a  temporary 
expedient  by  a  speeding  up  or  a  postponing 
of  expenditures. 

It  is  also  questionable  because  many  of 
the  figure  estimates  for  both  revenues  and 
exendltures  are  subject,  to  doubt.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  faith  la  put  by  the 
President  in  the  prospect  of  a  great  boom  in 
the  economy  and  the  tremendous  impetiis 
which  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  tax  cut 
if  and  when  it  occurs.  Some  of  the  cuts  are 
in  defense  items  because  of  an  actual  claim 
to  relaxation  of  the  tension  with  Russia,  but 
there  U  lltUe  in  the  international  picture 
today,  other  than  words,  which  seems  to 
justify  such  an  approach. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  some  hope  in  the  fact 
that  the  President  seems,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  to  be  abandoning  the  theory  of 
deficit  spending  as  a  stimulant  to  the  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Johnson  can  hardly  take  credit 
for  this  change.  The  American  people  de- 
manded It  and  have  forced  it.  At  the  outset 
of  1963,  it  was  clear  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Heller,  was  convinced  that  wlxat  the  econ- 
omy trxily  needed  for  stimulation  was  a  cut 
in  revenues  and  an  increase  in  expenditiires. 
In  other  words,  massive  deficit  spending  was 
to  be  the  cure-all.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished not  only  by  increasing  Federal  pro- 
grams but  also  by  the  tax  cut  proposal.  A 
flood  of  mail  to  Congressmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  oppoeing  the  tax  cut  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cutbctck  in  expenditures,  led  to  a 
reversal  of  thU  position  by  President  Ken- 
nedy by  the  time  the  tax  cut  bill  came  to 
the  floor  in  Augtist  of  1963.  While  no  actual 
change  in  plans  for  spending  occ\u-r«d  at 
that  time,  lipeervice  at  least  was  given  to  the 
idea  that  if  the  tax  cut  was  to  have  the 
favorable  effect  desired,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary not  to  Increase  expenditures  but  per- 
haps to  level  them  off  or  decrease  them. 
Congress,  through  lU  hard  work  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills,  at  that  time  had  already 
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succeeded  In  cutttlng  some  $3.5  billion  out 
of  the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  asked  by 
the     administration,    and     this    gave    just 
enough  hope  of  Improvement  to  justify  the 
House  in  passing  the  tax  bill.     Actually,  the 
record  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  when 
finally  completed,  resulted  In  a  cutback  in 
the  appropriations  requested  of  almost  $6.5 
billion.     Obviously  President  Johnson   read 
the   handwriting  on  the   wall   as   to  public 
sentiment   on   the  spending   Issue.     This  Is 
all  very  well,  and  certainly  a  change  in  at- 
titude on  spending,   if  one   has  indeed  oc- 
curred. Is  most  welcome.     But,  unfortunate- 
ly, what  the  current  administration  is  falling 
to  level  with  the  American  people  on  is  the 
fact   that  It  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  price. 
While  there  has  been  a  little  ^orner  cutting 
and  minor  penny  pinching  where  It  would 
squeak  loudly,  the  overall  plans  of  the  cur- 
rent   administration   are    pretty   clearly   for 
continuing   and   expanding   various  Federal 
,  programs  that  over  the  years  are  going  to 
cost  many   more   billions  of  dollars.     What 
has   been   lost  sight  of   is   that  the  figures 
show  that  in   5  years  Federal  expenditures 
will  have  gone  from  a  level  of  $76,500  million 
to  898   (plus)    billion,  or  an  Increase  of  al- 
most 33  Vs  percent.     In  other  words  the  com- 
parisons to  which  the  President  is  referring 
are  the  immediate  past  ones  and  at  that  are 
not  to  the  actual  level  of  expenditures,  but 
rather  are  as  compared  to  the  recommended 
expenditure  level   of  his  predecessor,  levels 
that  the  American  people,  through  the  Con- 
gress,  have  already   Indicatd  that   they  are 
not  disposed  to  accept. 

Out  of  the  maze  of  flying  figures  that  are 
sure  to  cloud  the  atmosphere  In  the  next 
few  months,  surely  this  fact  must  stand 
out — thoee  who  would  Increase  almost  every 
Federal  program  and  would  add  many  new 
ones  at  the  same  time  they  are  advocating 
reduction  In  taxes  are  playing  a  fast  and 
loose  game  with  the  future  soundness  of  our 
economy,  the  soundness  upon  which  our 
growth,  full  employment,  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional security  are  based. 


H.It  7152,  the  Civil  RlghU  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  recognize  the  civil,  individual  and 
property  rights  of  all  people,  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  the  progressive  area  of  west 
Texas  where,  withih  our  own  local  com- 
munities, we  have  and  are,  solving  our 
own  differences. 

I  do  not  believe  new  Federal  laws  can 
legislate  social  equality.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  only  the  people  themselves — in 
our  churches,  civic  clubs,  schools,  li- 
braries, public  meeting  places,  and  so 
forth — C8U1,  must,  and  will  solve. 

Two  titles  of  this  proposed  legislation; 
H.R.  7152,  "Title  n — Injvmctive  Relief 
Against  Dicrimination  in  Places  of  Pub- 
lic Accommodations,"  and  "Title  VII — 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities,"  con- 
cern me  greatly,  because  in  them.  I  find 
discrimination  against  the  private  prop- 
erty rights  of  all  people,  including 
colored  and  white. 

We  must  clearly  understand  that  there 
can  be  no  distinction  between  property 


rights  and  human  rights.  There  are  no 
rights  but  human  rights,  and  what  are 
spoken  of  as  property  rights  are  only 
the  human  rights  of  individuals  to  prop- 
erty. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  no  distinction  between 
property  rights  and  other  human  rights. 
The  ban  against  unreasonable  seaixh 
and  seizure  covers  "persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers and  effects."  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  realized  what 
some  present-day  politicans  seem  to 
have  forgotten:  A  man  without  prop- 
erty rights — without  the  right  to  the 
product  of  his  labor — is  not  a  free  man. 
Unless  people  can  feel  secure  in  their 
abilities  to  retain  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  there  is  little  incentive  to  save  to 
expand  the  fund  of  capital— the  tools 
and  equipment  for  production  and  for 
better  living. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  so- 
called  human  rights  that  are  represented 
as  superior  to  property  rights.  By  these, 
I  mean  the  "right"  to  a  job,  the  "right" 
to  a  standard  of  Uving,  the  "right"  to 
a  minimum  wage  or  a  maximum  work- 
week, the  "right"  to  a  "fair"  price,  the 
"right"  to  bargain  collectively,  the 
"right"  to  security  against  the  adversi- 
ties and  hazards  of  life,  such  as  disabil- 
ity and  old  age. 

Those  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  these 
things  spoken  of  as  rights.  They  are  not 
immunities  from  government  compul- 
sion; on  the  contrary,  they  are  demands 
immunities  from  governmental  compul- 
sion. They  are  not  claims  to  the  prod- 
uct of  one'*' own  labor;  they  are,  in  some 
if  not  in  most  cases,  claims  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  pe<«)le's  labor. 

These  "human  rights"  are  indeed  dif- 
ferent from  property  rights.  They  are 
not  freedoms  or  immunities  assured  to  all 
persons  alike.  They  are  special  privileges 
conferred  upon  some  persons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  The  real  distinction  is 
not  between  property  rights  and  human 
rights,  but  between  equality  of  protec- 
tion fr(Mn  governmental  compulsion  on 
the  one  hand  and  demands  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  compulsion  for  the  benefit 
of  favored  groups  on  the  other. 

This,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
I  believe,  should  be  the  light  and  the 
guidelines  by  which  we  reach  our  de- 
cision on  this  legislation,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  legislation  with  which  we  may 
be  confronted.  We  must  exercise  care 
not  to  violate  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
in  our  efforts  to  secure  social  equality 
for  some.   Thank  you. 


In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  fnnn  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium : 

How  About  Om  PaoBLCiuff 

Our  New  Frouticrsmen  have  a  penchant 
for  ninnlng  around  over  the  #orl4  iWcklng 
their  noeee  Into  other  peoi^e's  affairs,  but 
they  do  nothing  about  the  OHnmunlstt 
menace  In  Cuba  at  our  very  doontep. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  has 
been  across  the  sea  on  a  BCalay«lan  peace 
mission. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  is  in  Tokyo 
for  another  United  States-Japaneee  confer- 
ence on  trade  and  econcxnlc  affairs. 

These  affairs  no  doubt  have  their  place  In 
the  problem  of  improving  International  re- 
lations, but  why  don't  our  oflVclals  take  some 
firm  steps  to  rid  our  country  of  the  threat 
which  exists  24  hours  a  day  from  Cuba,  Just 
a  scant  few  miles  from  Florida? 

Congressman  Ralph  Harvit,  of  Indiana's 
10th  District,  points  this  out. 

"Last  year  at  this  time  It  was  Cuba;  this 
year  It  Is  Panama,  and  still  Cuba.  What 
will  It  be  next  year?  It  Is  evident  fr«n 
what  occurred  in  Panama  that  Castro  has 
not  lessened  his  drive  to  Infiltrate  all  of 
Latin  America  with  his  agents,  stooges,  and 
the  chaos  they  Import." 

Castro,  of  covu-se,  must  continually  keep 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that 
big  brother,  Nlklta  Khrushchev  of  Soviet 
Russia,  Is  still  backing  him  up.  He  would 
not  dare  act  entirely  on  his  own.  He  must 
dance  as  BChrushchev  pulls  the  strings. 

Khrushchev  and  Red  China's  Mao  appar- 
ently have  no  fear  of  what  our  country  may 
do.  Exploiting  confusion  and  instability  are 
their  chief  stock  In  trade. 

They  have  our  New  Frontlersmflin  running 
here  and  there  while  Castro,  Khrushchev's 
pal,  continues  to  take  potshots  at  us  and 
what  we  stand  for,  apparently  completely 
sure  that  we  will  continue  to  tsike  It,  and 
possibly  txu-n  the  other  cheek. 


How  About  Our  Problems? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   XNDIAWX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 
Mr.  HARVEY  ot  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 


Therapy  for  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  1,1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent ^national  debato  over  foreign  aid 
made  one  thing  abundantly  clear :  much 
of  the  confusion  about  foreign  aid  Is 
traceable  to  the  lack  of  a  consensus  on 
precisely  what  it  Is  we  expect  to  accom- 
plish through  foreign  aid  assistance. 
Since  a  piuposeless  program  Is  sure  to 
be  a  bad  one.  I  submit  the  following 
speech  by  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Clay  Commission,  in  which  he 
thoughtfully  and  soberly  anals^es  the 
functions  which  foreign  aid  should  per- 
form and,  perhaps  more  important,  can 
perform . 

The  text  of  the  debate  follows : 
Foreign  Am 
(Text  of  an  address  by  Eugene  R.  Black, 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank,  direc- 
tor of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  beifore 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
November  12,  1963) 

Mr.  Champion,  gentlemen,  when  I  retired 
from  the  World  Bank  last  January,  I  sol- 


er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks     emnly  resolved   that  I   would  retire   from 
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wish  ICr.  BeU  one  thing, 
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The  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reflected  this  growing 
^sensus  In  several  important  respecte. 
First,  the  committee  stressed  the  need  to 
Introduce  mors  stability  into  the  admlnls- 
traUon  of  foreign  aid;  second,  the  commit- 
tee imderBcared  the  importance  of  persuad- 
ing other  nations,  particularly  former  bene- 
flclarlee  of  the  MarahaU  plan,  to  carry  more 
of  the  financial  burden.  Finally,  and  I  thljjk 
most  important,  the  committee  made  an  ap- 
peal for  more  attention  to  the  qiiallty  of  the 
assistance  that  we  give.  Let  me  for  a  few 
minutes  give  my  own  variations  on  these 
three  themes. 

The  Senators  said  that  they  were  "unen- 
tbuslastic  about  aid  programs  •  •  •  whose 
major  purpose  U  to  provide  an  alternative 
to  Soviet  bloc  aid."  Now  here  I  think  they 
put  their  fingers  on  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  InstabUlty  in  the  administration  of  for- 
eign aid  in  the  past  and  of  public  disillusion- 
ment with  foreign  aid  In  the  present.  I  have 
frequently  argued  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
skeptical  about  crediting  or  debiting  foreign 
aid  for  dramatic  changes  in  the  political 
atmosphere.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
foreign  aid  has  rarely  gotten  us  anywhere 
in  the  short  run.  Foreign  aid  can  be— 
should  be— a  most  effective  agent  against 
communism  in  the  long  run  by  encouraerlng 
those  policies  and  practices  In  other  nations 
which  lead  to  lasting  economic  growth  But 
it  cannot  be  effective  if  it  is  turned  on  and 
off  Uke  a  faucet  In  response  to  unreasonable 
poUtlcal  expectations. 

I  have  been  most  interested  of  late  to  see 
now  the  Russians  themselves  appear  to  be 
.  painfully  discovering  the  fact  that  foreign 
aid  is  not  a  very  useful  weapon  for  political 
skirmishes.  .1  have  over  the  years  confidently 
predicted  that  the  Soviets  would  find  foreign 
aid  an  unrewarding  business  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  poUUcaJ  Interests  Now  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  beginning  to  think 
so  too. 

The  Soviets  have  a  vested  interest  In  every- 
body else's  troubles.  Buttressed  by  their 
naive  beUef  In  communism  as  the  wave  of 
the  future,  they  are  out  to  create  pollUcal 
and  economic  instabUlty  as  a  prelude  to  com- 
munism. To  them  foreign  aid  is  definitely 
a  temporary  business,  designed  to  secure 
wlndfaU   economic   and  political   profits 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  No  doubt 
some  win  regard  Cuba  as  their  shining  »uc- 
cess^But  Russian  foreign  aid  did  not  create 
Castro  or  bring  him  to  power.  Russian  for- 
eign aid  only  came  after  he  was  in  power 
The  question  la,  "WUl  Russian  foreign  aid 
keep  Castro  in  power?"  This  must  be  an 
embarrassing  question  to  the  Soviets;  Cuba's 
bill  which  the  Soviets  have  to  pay  Is  cur- 
rently running  at  $1.6  mUUon  a  day  Per- 
haps 93  bUlion  worth  of  ruble  aid  has  al- 
ready gone  to  Cuba.  Recent  evidence  in  the 
newspapers  suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  ver,- 
unhappy  at  this  continuing  drain.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Soviets  face  the  choice  of 
reducing  the  drain  by  assuming  ever  more 
directly  the  functions  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment or  of  gradually  backing  away.  Cuba, 
atter  aU.  la  a  relatively  rich  counti^.  and 
this  the  Soviets  know.  Russian  foreign  aid 
to  Cube  is  ahnoet  certain  to  be  a  temporary 
business  and  so  far  it  has  clearly  not  been  a 
very  successful  business. 

What  about  the  other  countri«  to  which 
the  Russians  have  sent  foreign  aid  in  search 
of  windfall  profits?  The  lUt  Includes  India, 
Afghanistan,   Ceylon,  Nepal,   and   Burma   in 

^Y}^,  ^J^'^'  ^^*'  ^^^  "^^  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  East;  MaU,  Guinea.  Ethiopia.  Ghana. 
and  SomaUa  In  Africa;  Cambodia  and  In- 
donesia in  the  Far  East;  and  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina In  Latin  J^merlca.  Theee  are  the 
countries  to  which  the  Soviets  have  given  or 
lent  each  960  million  or  more  which  is  hardly 
a  large  sum  by  the  standards  of  VS.  aid  or 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  World  Bank  standards. 
What  about  the  wlndfaU  profits  achieved? 
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In  Iraq,  a  major  recipient  of  Soviet  aid. 
the  Communist-backed  Prime  liflnister.  Kas- 
sem,  lacked  staying  power,  hs  was  aMasal- 
nated,  and  the  Communist  Party  was  out- 
lawed imder  the  succeeding  regime.  In 
Egypt,  despite  the  Aswan  Dam  and  consider- 
able military  assistance,  the  Communist 
Party  remains  outiawed — and  the  Egyptian 
Government  last  year  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  the  bulwark  of  the  West's  multi- 
lateral trading  system.  India,  despite  a  bU- 
Uon  dollars  In  Soviet  aid,  remains  the  world's 
largest  working  democracy  and  is  clearly  not 
alined  with  the  Communists. 

li  the  Soviets  have  faUed  to  show  much  in 
the  way  of  windfaU  profits  out  of  their  for- 
eign   aid,    their    often    obviously    temporary 
and  troublemaklng  Interest  In  the  buslnesa 
has   been   brought   home   forcibly    to  many 
countries.      Burma   has  experienced   the    Ul 
effects  of  having  Its  rice  shipped  to  Russia 
and  resold  on  the  world  market;  Egypt  has 
had    the   same   experience    with    Its   cotton. 
Guinea.   untU   recently   exclusively  depend- 
ent on  Soviet  bloc  aid,  has  learned  what  It  is 
to  wait  while  promised  Soviet  delivery  dates 
slip  by  and.  In  company  with  other  coun- 
tries,   has    experienced    the   lUxision   of    the 
Soviet  terms  of  aid,  which  are  characteristi- 
cally low  in  interest  charges  and  high  In  the 
price  of  the  goods  shipped.     Also,  the  goods 
have  frequentiy  been  qulto  l^ertor,  and  there 
have  been  lots  of  dUBcultles  with  spare  parts. 
Our   own   fcwelgn   aid   program   has   been 
similarly  unsuccessful  Insofar  as  it  has  been 
used  as  an  instr\mient  for  bartering  against 
the  Communists  for  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ments  of  the   underdeveloped  countries   or 
for  short-term  poUtical  advantage  In  those 
countries.     Foreign  aid  Just  U  not  suitable 
as    a    means    of    inoculating    governments 
against  communism  or  bringing  about  in- 
stant conversions  from  that  political  religion. 
Yet  despite  Mr.  BeU's  several  references  to 
the  long-term  problems  to  which  foreign  aid 
must  be   addressed,   we  still  hear   promises 
of   economic   and   political    windfall    profits 
held    out    as    argiunents    for    increasing    or 
maintaining  the  level  of  foreign  aid.     And 
recentiy  these  arguments  have  taken  a  new 
twUt;    we   now   hear   tu^nt   pleas   to   stop 
foreign  aid  when  a  coup  d'etat  is  staged  in 
a  country  we  have  been  helping,  and  a  less 
tolerant  ruler  replaces  a  more  tolerant  one. 
and  I'm  afraid  that  here  again  we  are  pur- 
suing unreasonable  political  expectations  in 
the  name  of  foreign  aid. 

Instead  of  trying  to  identify  foreign  aid 
with  unrealistic  poUtical  expec  to  tlons.  we 
ought  to  have  been  identifying  it  with  high 
priority  development  projects— projects 
which  are  well  engineered,  well  planned  fi- 
nancially and  which  promise  to  produce 
things  theee  countries  want  and  need 
to  earn  their  way  In  the  world.  For- 
eign aid  in  these  countries  ought  to 
be  Identified  with  fiscal  poUcles  which 
offer  some  hc^)e  that  local  savings  wlU 
fiow  into  serious  developments  and  not  fiee 
the  country  or  disappear  in  inflation.  For- 
eign aid  ought  to  be  identlfled,  not  with 
promises  by  countries  of  what  they  may  do 
in  the  future,  but  with  the  flrst  tangible 
steps  toward  action  necessary  to  make  eco- 
nomic growth  a  reality.  Foreign  aid  ought 
to  be  identlfled  with  tax  collection,  not  tax 
evasion;  it  ought  to  be  Identified  with  a 
healthy  Investment  cllmato  for  foreign  capi- 
tal and  not  with  the  expropriation  of  foreign 
properties.  — 

Here  again  there  is  a  growing  consensus, 
shared  by  the  Senate  committee  and  I  know 
by  Mr.  BeU  hhnself.  that  the  major  trouble 
with  our  foreign  aid  programs  In  the  past 
has  been  too  much  concern  over  quantity 
and  packaging,  and  too  Uttie  concern  over 
the  quality  of  the  product  Itself.  1  havs 
said  that  a  lot  of  the  labeU  we  have  put 
on  the  foreign  aid  package  In  the  past  have 
been  seriously  misleading.    I  might  add  that 


I  think  there  has  been  too  much  excite- 
ment over  the  quantities  involved.  Foreign 
aid  has  always  been  a  stimulant  to  Ameri- 
can exports;  it  is  more  directly  now  a  stimu- 
lant than  ever  before.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee estimated  that  only  10  percent  of  current 
foreign  aid  expenditures  represent  a  drain  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  In  view  of  this  I 
cannot  get  very  excited  about  the  argument 
that  foreign  aid  Is  a  serious  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

I  can  and  do  get  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  In  the  past  we  have  been  trying  to 
spend  more  foreign  aid  than  we  have  been 
able  to  administer  effectively.  We  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  demand  the  conditions 
necessary  to  make  aid  effective  in  terms  of 
economic  development.  We  have  settled  for 
promises  when  we  should  have  waited  for 
action  to  Justify  our  support.  We  have  not 
developed  that  standard  of  project  selection 
and  preparation  which  should  be  the  very 
haUmark  of  our  work.  In  general,  we  have 
succeeded  In  identifying  foreign  aid  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  but  not  with  large 
numbers  of  projects  and  programs  which  are 
building  economic  strength  Into  the  coun- 
tries we  are  trying  to  help.  Fortunately, 
there  has  been  concern  in  AID  about  these 
shortoomlngs,  as  recent  changes  Indicate. 

Congress  has  tried  In  some  cases  to  build 
Into  the  foreign  aid  legislation  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  which  should  govern 
foreign  aid  if  it  is  to  be  effective  In  terms 
of  economic  growth.  There  is  for  example 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  which  would 
bar  aid  to  countries  which  expropriate  Ameri- 
can property  without  prompt  and  adequate 
compensation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  a  new  amendment  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  which  is  being  dlscvissed  now. 
That  amendment  goes  even  further  than  the 
original  one  and  says  that  if  any  contracts 
or  concessions  are  canceled  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, that  no  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
country  tliat  canceled  these  contracts  or 
concessions  until  adequate  compensation 
has  been  paid,  and  paid  in  convertible  cur- 
rency. I'd  like  to  say  I  am  highly  in  favor 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  and  his  new 
one.  Congress  has  also  opposed  using  for- 
eign aid  to  support  government-owned  in- 
dustries. I  certainly  favor  this  legislative 
limitation.  In  both  cases  the  climate  for 
private  investment  Is  at  stake.  Not  only 
shotild  we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  use  our 
aid  In  every  way  possible  to  improve  the 
climate  of  our  own  and  other  foreign  private 
investmente;  we  should  also  avoid  encourag- 
ing the  governments  of  these  new  nations 
to  expand  their  operations  into  areas  where 
other  forms  of  finance  and  enterprise  can  be 
encouraged.  There  is  no  government  now 
receiving  foreign  aid  which  does  not  have 
more  now  on  its  administrative  plate  than 
it  can  digest.  So.  to  condone  with,  or  aid  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  industrial  properties  or 
to  use  aid  to  foster  Government-owned  in- 
dustries cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  Justified 
In  the  name  of  promoting  economic  growth. 

But  most  of  the  conditions  which  should 
govern  foreign  aid  if  it  is  to  be  effective 
cannot  be  legislated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
attempte  to  do  so  wduld  only  compound  fur- 
ther the  already  very  difficult  administrative 
problem  which  the  AID  Administrator  faces. 
The  teste  of  success  in  any  foreign  aid 
program  are  easy  to  state  in  generalities; 
is  the  program  Identified  with  high  priority 
projecte  which  are  producing  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living?  Is  the  agency  insisting  on 
reasonable  fiscal  policies  as  a  prior  condi- 
tion for  ite  help?  Does  the  program  en- 
courage reforms  needed  for  economic  growth? 
But  there  is  no  way  that  Congress,  through 
legislation,  can  insure  that  any  foreign  aid 
program  wUl  pass  these  teste.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  whole  Ubrartes  of  books  have 
been  written  attempting  to  define  some  fiscal 
poUcles,  there  Is  In  practice  no  substitute 
for  careful  and  mature  personal  Judgment  In 


deciding  when  fiscal  conditions  are  ripe  for 
aid  and  when  they  are  not.  Nor  Is  there 
any  reliable  substitute  for  personal  Judgment 
when  It  comes  to  choosing  among  projeots — 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  what  Is  of  high 
priority  and  what  is  not.  Our  Congress 
cannot  legislate  refc^-ms  for  other  nations; 
they  have  to  be  negotiated.  So,  on  aU  of 
these  counte  the  AID  Administrator's  lot  Is 
not  an  easy  one.  He  m\ut  adopt  stendards, 
deliberately;  be  must  set  conditions,  con- 
sciously; and  he  must  do  these  things  with- 
out leaving  the  legitimate  preserve  of  econ- 
omic development  and  wandering  into  the 
purely  poUtical  preserve. 

Since  the  line  between  these  two  preserves 
Is  often  very  unclear,  anybody  who  under- 
takes to  administer  foreign  aid  Is,  by  defini- 
tion, living  dangerously.  I  have  always 
thought  that  an  International  organization 
could  offer  certeln  protections  which  are 
particularly  valuable  in  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid — provided,  that  is,  that  the 
international  organization  Is  like  the  World 
Bank  or  the  Monetery  Fund,  itself  governed 
by  financial  principles  and  not  simply  an 
organization  to  allow  a  lot  of  recipient  na- 
tions to  divide  up  the  contributions  of  a  few 
donor  nations.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  know,  it  Is  somewhat  easier  for  an  inter- 
national organization  to  ask  for.  to  demand, 
and  to  receive  the  assurances  and  conditions 
necessary  for  effective  aid  without  being  ac- 
cused of  undue  interference  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  the  recipient  countries  or 
of  trjrlng  to  get  some  political  advantage.  I 
was  therefore  interested  to  see  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pick  up  this 
argument  and  lend  Ite  own  endorsement  In 
its  recent  report.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  balance  between  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid  should  be  redressed  in  favor  of 
multilateral  aid.  I  would  even  make  a  guess 
that  it  will  be  redressed  as  time  goes  on. 
And  as  It  becomes  more  evident  that  foreign 
aid  can  only  be  effective  if  it  is  identified 
with  projecte  and  programs  that  are  in  fact 
producing  lasting  economic  wealth. 

I  do  not  look  for  or  recommend  any  radical 
shift  away  from  bilateral  aid  In  favor  of 
multilateral  aid,  but  I  do  look  for  a  gradual 
shift.  I  don't  think  bUateral  aid  can  ever 
be  completely  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures of  the  moment;  to  some  extent  it  is 
bound  to  be  wasted  In  efforts  to  put  out 
political  fires.  In  the  long  run,  I  think 
foreign  aid  will  come  to  be  accepted  most 
readily  where  it  Is  administered  by  organi- 
zations, like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  organizations  whose  primary  ob- 
jective is  economic  development  and  not  to 
gain  some  political  or  commercial  benefite. 

But  the  problems  besetting  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  not  basically  institutional. 
Whether  foreign  aid  is  administered  Inter- 
nationally, regionally,  or  bllateraUy,  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  the  quality  of  the  product — 
the  conditions  asked  and  the  standards  set. 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  these  three 
thoughte : 

Some  say  that  If  the  threat  of  communism 
were  to  disaf^ear  tomorrow.  Congress  would 
immediately  cut  off  aU  fcoeign  aid.  I  think 
this  is  a  cynical  argument.  We  don't  need 
foreign  aid  because  the  Communlste  make 
it  necessary.  We  maUgn  the  power  and  Im- 
pact of  our  own  heritage  when  we  couple 
foreign  aid  with  the  twlste  and  turns  of  Ccon- 
munlst  policy.  We  give  foreign  aid  because 
it  is  both  imperative  and  unavoidable  that 
we  participate  in  the  development  of  those 
countries  which,  largely  because  of  their 
many-sided  encounters  with  Western  clviU- 
zation,  are  desperately  seeking  some  escape 
from  their  poverty.  We  have  foreign  aid  be- 
cause the  achlevemente  of  our  way  of  life  in 
the  past  have  made  it  a  matter  of  self- 
TcspecX,  In  other  nations  to  ameliorate  their 
mass  poverty.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
the  threat  of  communism  in  no  way  alters 
this  fact.    If  we  are  to  remain  a  great  nation 


in  the  Western  tradition — if  we  are  to  remain 
true  not  Just  to  our  humanitarian  tradition, 
not  Just  to  our  economic  precepte  which  are 
built  on  the  fact  that  prosperity  flourishes 
only  when  the  maximum  number  of  people 
and  nations  share  In  It — If  we  are  to  remain 
true  to  our  own  heritage  and  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  history  has  thrust 
on  us,  then  we  wlU  continue  foreign  aid. 

Second,  I  would  Uke  to  suggest  that  we 
approach  Congress  In  this  direct  way.  and 
stop  pretending  that  foreign.^ aid  is  a  sure 
cure  for  the  political  Ills  that  plague  us  at 
the  moment.  FcH^lgn  aid  should  be  pre- 
'sented  to  Congress  as  a  means  of  promoting 
economic  growth  and  nothing  else.  It  should 
be  presented  in  terms  of  projecte  designed  to 
produce  real  wealth.  It  should  be  presented 
in  response  to  action,  not  promises,  on  the 
part  of  other  countries  which  are  seriously 
interested  in  economic  growth.  It  should  be 
presented,  not  as  a  bribe  for  other  nations  to 
reform,  but  as  an  Investment  In  other  na- 
tions where  reforms  are  already  underway. 
Do  this  and  I  suggest  the  poUtical  benefite 
win  come  as  natiutil  byproducte.  Can  we 
not  say  of  our  own  experience  thsit  It  Is  by 
concentrating  on  econc»nlc  development  that 
we  have  moet  successfully  ameUorated  our 
own  poUtical  problems?  Should  we  not  say 
of  foreign  aid  that  economic  development  Is 
what  we  are  after  In  the  realistic  hope  that 
it  wiU  yield  poUtical  byproducte  consistent 
with  our  own  security  and  prosperity?  We've 
tried  putting  the  political  byproducte  flrst; 
now  I  think  we  should  try  putting  economic 
development  first.  - 

FlnaUy.  1  agree  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  more  effort  and 
thought  should  be  given  to  ways  and  means 
of  intemattonallzing  our  aid  effort.  The 
challenge  of  development  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  affecte  aU  Western  nations  be- 
cause all  Western  nations  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  kind  of  wc»-ld  we  live  In  to- 
day— a  world  divided  increasingly  by  the  gap 
in  wealth  between  those  who  have  practiced 
economic  development  and  those  who  are 
only  Just  now  learning  how.  It  makes  polit- 
ical sense,  but  more  important  it  makes  eco- 
nomic sense  to  pool  the  resources  and  telente 
of  the  Western  nations  In  organizations 
which  have  no  other  purpose  than  promot- 
ing development.  This  Is  the  best  way,  I 
submit,  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  before  foreign  aid  can 
do  ite  work. 

The  question,  then,  is  not:  "Should  we  con- 
tinue foreign  aid?"  Of  coiu^e  we  should  and 
we  can  afford  every  penny  which  Is  admin- 
istered effectively.  The  question  Is:  "How 
can  we  Improve  the  quality  of  the  producte?" 
Foreign  aid  is  one  business  where  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  produce  a  quaUty 
product.  And  if  we  insist  on  this  I  predict 
that  the  growing  opposition  to  fbreign  aid 
by  Congress  and  others  will  disappear  as  it 
should. 


Consnmers  Should  Onxtse  Budget  Pro- 
posal for  User  Chvfes  for  Meat  and 
Poultry^  Inspection  ii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  icissoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Febritary  1. 1364 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  years  has  l>een  pro- 
posing user  charges  for  a  variety  of 
Federal  services  to  business  or  industry 
reflecting  the  actual  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  providing  these  services.    I  be- 
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Here  that  the  1  oover  Commission's  pro- 
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In  the  fees  charged,  or 
it  fees  where  none  were 
eharged.  to  eorer  aueh  Federal  coets. 
Ooncreas  has  eo  Kcted  some  (tf  the  spedflc 
proposals  of  ttis  nature,  but  many  of 
them  have  been  extremely  controversial, 
and  have  been  -ejected.  One  such  pro- 
posal. I  rememl  er,  would  have  Instituted 
a  form  of  tol  s  for  river  navigation. 
There  have  been  others  proposed  by 
President  Elsei  bower  and  also.  In  his 
budget  recommendations,  by  President 
Kennedy. 

The  first  Johnson  budget.  I  find,  not 
only  renews  son  le  of  the  proposals  made 
by  President  ILennedy  and  President 
Elsenhower  in  1 1^  budget  messages  for 
-f  >r  commercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation  ai  d  for  transportation  on 
Inland  waterwa  ra,  and  for  patents — but 
tndleates  the  tftentlon  of  strlldng  out 
user  charges  to  cover 
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ity  to  pay.  The  very  same  thing  has  al- 
ways been  true  on  meat  inspection,  ex- 
cept for  the  1  year  when  the  costs  were 
assessed  on  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  over  this  pro- 
posal in  the  budget  to  transfer  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  costs  from  Govern- 
ment to  Industry  is  not  based  on  any 
crocodile  tears  for  the  "poor"  producers 
or  processors.  My  concern  Is  strictly  for 
the  consumer.  The  processors  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  meat  and  poultry  continuously 
Inspected  for  wholesomeness  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Charging  them  for 
this  service  now  provided  free  by  the 
Government  would  mean  two  things: 

First  of  all.  It  would  mean  an  auto- 
matic pass-through  of  this  added  cost 
to  the  consumer,  by  the  processor.  True, 
the  consumer  is  now  paying  for  this 
service  through  his  Income  taxes.  But 
his  income  tax  Is  based  on  his  ability  to 
pay.  A  processing  fee  for  a  compulsory 
service  rendered  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
nient  would.  In  effect,  be  a  Federal  sales 
tax  on  the  consumer  at  the  retail  level 
on  meat  and  poultry.  Therefore,  the 
lowest  income  families  would  pay  a  dis- 
proportionately high  share  of  the  cost 
of  Federal  inspection.  That  is  com- 
pletely imfair  and  I  am  sure  it  Is  not 
President  Johnson's  intention. 

DANQKB    OF   noCZSaOB    CONTHOL 

The  second  serious  consequence  of 
transferring  the  cost  {rf  compulsory  Fed- 
eral In^ectlcHi  ot  meat  and  poultry  from 
the  Government  to  the  processors  would 
be  more  subtle  but  no  less  slgniflcant. 
from  a  consumer  standpoint.  When 
poultry  processors  were  paying  the  costs 
of  Federal  inspection  of  their  pnxluct, 
many  of  them  Insisted  upon— and  ob- 
tained—what amounted  to  a  form  of 
hlre-and-flre  contnri  over  the  personnel 
who  did  the  Inspecting.  Inspectors  were 
transferred  because  processors  com- 
plained about  the  toughness  of  their  de- 
daons  In  rejecting  shipments  or  individ- 
ual birds.  When  you  place  the  financing 
of  a  Federal  service  in  the  cash  regis- 
ters of  private  businesses,  you  run  the 
risk  of  pressures  which  are  heard  to 
resist.  After  all.  If  the  businessman  Is 
paying  for  this  service,  he  Is  going  to 
insist  on  a  stronger  voice  in  the  manner 
In  which  the  service  Is  rendered.  I  can 
foresee  ccxisumers  losing  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  the  stamp  "UJ5.  In^)ected 
for  Wholesomeness"  if  the  Inspection 
service  should  be  redirected  In  philos- 
ophy from  a  public  health  service  for 
consumers  Into  a  service  for  business 
for  which  business  pays  the  cost. 

■IVIKaAL    or    KXNIfXDT    CONSUMES     MESSACZ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  for  user  charges 
for  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  runs 
exactly  counter  to  the  recommendation 
of  President  Kennedy  In  his  historic 
consumer  message  of  March  15,  1962, 
when  he  recommended  expansion  of 
meat  inspectlcm  to  Include  much  of  the 
meat  sold  only  in  Intrastate  commerce. 
On  that  same  day,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
expand  the  meat  Inspection  service  to 
cover  all  meat  shipped  into  designated 
major  consrumlng  areas  whether  across 
State  lines  or  not.  One  of  the  main 
talking  points  in  support  of  this  Idea 
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was  the  fact  that  under  it  the  small 
processors  operating  only  in  Intrastate 
commerce  could  obtain  the  Federal  In- 
spection service  on  the  same  free  basis 
as  Interstate  processors,  once  they  In- 
stalled the  required  sanitation  equipment 
and  facilities.     If  we  establish  a  user 
charge,   the   small  processor  who  does 
not  now  have  Feedral  inspection  will 
certainly  have  no  incentive  to  obtain  it. 
From  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  lu-ge  the  President  to  reconsider  this 
proposal  and  order  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  withdraw  it.    In  an  attempt  to  save 
a  comparatively  tiny  fraction  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget — $49  million  out  of  nearly 
$100  billion — this  proposal  would  jet^?- 
ardize  two  of  the  most  successful  con- 
smner  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    I  have  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer   Affairs,   Assistant   Secretory 
of  Labor  Esther  Peterson,  the  dangers 
I  feel  are  inherent  In  the  budget  pro- 
posal to  place  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion   on    a   fee-for-servlce   basis.    The 
processor  will  only  pass  on  the  charges 
to   consimiers   in   the   form   of   higher 
prices,  falling  unevenly  on  lower  income 
families     which    now    have    difficulty 
enough  In  finding  the  money  to  afford 
a  decent  diet.     , 


President  Jokatoa  Naaet  Carl  T. 
Rowan  Director  of  Ike  U,S.  Infonna- 
tion  Afency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nrniAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REFRXSENTATIVES 

Monday.  Januarp  27, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Rk- 
ORo  the  text  of  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  January  27,  1964,  Issue  of 
the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  hail- 
ing NPresident  Johnson's  appointment  of 
C.  T.  Rowan  as  Director  of  the  UJ3.  In- 
formation Agency  to  succeed  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  who  contributed  so  much  to 
our  country  by  his  fine  record  In  that 
difficult  position. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

ROWAW  Apfoimtxd 

Aa  Edward  R.  Murrow  steps  down  from 
the  poet  of  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  he  goee  with  a  solid  record  of 
achievement  behind  him.  During  the  3 
years  he  headed  the  USIA.  Morrow  by  re- 
organizing Its  personnel  and  operations 
raised  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency  by 
several  levels.  He  made  It  more  useful  gen- 
erally In  broadcasts.  In  film.  In  books,  and  In 
its  reporting  service.  HU  service  wlU  be 
missed  by  his  countrymen  and  in  many 
corner*  of  the  world. 

But  President  Johnson  In  naming  Carl  T. 
Rowan  as  Murrow 's  successor  has  chosen  a 
man  skilled  in  the  communications  arts  and 
one  with  a  substantial  background  in  Oov- 
ermnent  service.  Rowan  becomes  the  first 
Negro  who  will  sit  in  seasions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  In  National  Security 
Council  meetings. 

Rowan  Is  m  many-ildMl  IZMUvldtial.  A 
native    of   Tennessee,    h«   Joined    the    Navy 
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after  1  year  in  college  and  at  19  became  one 
of  the  first  Negroes  In  history  to  be  a  naval 
officer.  Later  be  studied  at  three  universi- 
ties, earning  a  master's  degree  in  Journalism. 
For  la  years  he  was  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  where  he  won  varied 
honors.  He  Is  an  author,  a  lecturer,  and 
more  recently  has  been  VS.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Finland  where  he  did  an  out- 
standing Job  and  was  well  thought  of  by 
the  Finns. 

His  experience  Includes  serving  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  from 
1961  until  named  Ambassador  last  year.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
His  relationship  with  President  Johnson  Is 
a  close  and  understanding  one,  the  two 
having  traveled  around  the  world  together 
in  1961  when  Rowan  held  his  State  Depart- 
ment position. 

Rowan  at  38  has  long  since  made  his  ad- 
justments to  racial  discrimination.  Possess- 
ing a  quiet  confidence  in  his  abilities  and 
dedicated  to  serving  his  country  as  best  he 
can.  Incidents  of  discrlminatlrai  do  not  dis- 
turb him,  he  has  told  friends.  Having 
worked  his  way  to  the  top.  Rowan  can  look 
with  something  akin  to  pity  on  those  Amer- 
icans who  draw  color  lines  and  treat  fellow 
Americana  with  dark  skins  as  second  class 
citizens. 

The  Johnson  appointment  will,  of  course, 
affront  some  of  the  dlehards  in  the  South, 
the  complete  segregationists  for  whom  such 
an  appointment  is  anathema.  But  the  Presi- 
dent by  selecting  the  man  most  eminently 
qualified  for  the  post  has  shown  how  far 
removed  he  Is  from  any  racial  prejudice, 
how  convincingly  he  aims  to  serve  as  the 
leader  of  all  the  American  people,  white  or 
black. 


F-IOO  a  Safer  Bird 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNMccncuT 
IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  recently  called  my 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Air  Force  Times  of  the  current 
issue  describing  an  ingenious  suggestion 
which  promises  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  our  F-lOO  aircraft. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  Capt. 
Melvln  J.  Anderson,  the  wing  quality 
control  officer  of  the  345th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing.  He  designed  an  improve- 
ment and  safeguard  for  the  landing  gear 
mechanism,  submitted  it  through  chan- 
nels for  consideration,  and  it  has  been 
adopted.  He  himself  flew  a  flight  test 
of  the  equipment. 

In  more  than  6  months,  no  further 
problems  in  this  particular  area  have 
developed,  since  installation  of  the  An- 
derson Improvement  on  planes  across 
the  world.  The  total  damage  in  (mly 
two  crashes  prior  to  this  change  was 
estimated  at  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
so  it  is  evident  that  this  initiative  has 
a  potential  of  saving  the  taxpayers  a 
great  deal  of  money,  as  well  as  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  highly  skilled  pilots.  I 
^believe  the  Air  Force  Times  account 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Monbers, 
and  I  oCTer  It  for  the  Rkcord: 


MscBAmcAX.  Mia«n*G  Lnnc  Makkb  F-100  a 
Sam  Bnto 
M-ntTL«  Bbach,  B.C. — ^A  mlMdng  Unk,  In- 
vented by  a  Myrtle  Beach  pilot,  has  made  tha 
F-100  a  aafer  plane  and  also  Is  saving  ttie 
Air  Force  millions  each  year. 

Ulce  so  niany  succeesfxil  ideas,  the  device 
Is  quite  simple,  yet,  so  far  at  least,  it  has 
corrected  what  was  proving  to  be  a  danger- 
ous and  oostly  weakness  in  the  F-100  land- 
ing gear. 

Twice  within  a  year,  SupersAbres  of  the 
346th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  here  have  crash 
landed.  In  each  caae,  though  the  noeewheel 
and  one  main  gfear  lowered  without  trouble, 
the  other  main  wheel  remained  locked  In 
Its  well.  Both  pilots  elected  to  stay  with 
their  planes.  Both  esca/ped  serious  injury, 
but  the  total  damage  to  the  planes  was  esU- 
mated  at  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

Five  similar  crashes  had  been  reported  In 
the  preceding  year  at  various  points  through- 
out the  world. 

The  problem  particularly  concerned  Oapt. 
Melvin  J.  Anderscm.  the  wing  quaUty  control 
officer,  and  also  the  P-100  test  pilot  at  Myrtle 
Beach.  He  had  seen  both  crashes  and  had 
examined  the  damage.  He  pinpointed  tiie 
trouble  in  the  beUcrank  assemblies  of  the 
main  landing  gear  door. 

The  breaks  In  both  cases  were  Identical. 
The  frustrating  thing  was  that  when  either 
bellcrank  assembly  In  each  ot  the  main  gear 
doors  falls,  the  wheel  Is  locked  In  the  well 
and  the  manual  emergency  gear-lOwering  sys- 
tem becomes  inoperative.  The  pUot  has  the 
choice  of  ejecting  or  burning  out  his  fuel 
and  riding  the  bird  in  and  risking  a  ground- 
loop.  ^ ,   _. 

Captain  Anderson,  who  had  been  trained 
in  engineering,  was  convinced  he  had  an 
answM'.  He  desigpned  two  stainless  steel  links, 
similar  to  a  bicycle  chain  link  only,  mucfa 
larger,  to  fit  over  and  under  the  bellcrank 
assembly.  These  links,  costing  about  25  cents 
each..  wx>uld  act  as  an  alternate  support  to 
the  assembly  housing  should  It  fall  In  nor- 
mal, in-flight  gear  lowering. 

He  put  his  theory  and  recommendations 
In  writing  and  sent  the  proposal  to  the  direc- 
tor of  material  «t  Tactical  Air  Command 
Headqtiartere.  Langley  AFB.  V^u  Promptly 
he  received  Uie  go-ahead  for  local  testing. 

Anderson's  first  test  was  to  see  if  the  links 
could  l>e  InstaUed  into  healtaiy  F-100  beU- 
crank assemhUes  without  interferrlng  with 
normal  1a"<^'"e  gear  retraction  and  erten- 
Biotn.  An  aircraft  was  set  on  Jacks  In  the 
wing  maintenance  hanger  and  the  links,  de- 
signed and  made  on  base,  were  installed. 

Gear  up  and  down  cycles  were  performed 
under  normal  system  pressures.  Everything 
A-OK.  One  of  the  healthy  gear  door  bell- 
crank  assemblies  was  then  deUberately  hack- 
sawed  to  coincide  with  the  Identical  breaks 
found  on  the  two  crashed  Supersabre  units, 
and  reinstalled  with  the  "Anderson  links." 
The  aircraft  was  still  on  Jacks  and  again, 
under  normal  system  pressures.  Its  landing 
gear  was  raised  and  lowered  continuously 
for  about  30  minutes.  It  functioned  nor- 
mally each  time. 

It  was  time  for  flight  test.  Captain  Ander- 
son himself  took  an  F-100  upstairs  under 
normal  gear  stress  in  Inflight  retracting  and 
lowering.    There  proved  to  be  no  problem. 

After  10  gear  cycles  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  landing  gear  In  flight  at  normal  land- 
ing and  takeoff  altitudes,  speeds  and  atti- 
tudes the  links  were  niled  noninterferlng. 

Should  the  assembly.break.  the  reinforcing 
links  would  take  over  and  the  gear  could  be 
lowered. 

Captain  Anderson  sent  a  blueprint,  photo- 
graphs of  his  design  and  a  sample  link  to 
Tactical  Air  Command,  which  ordered  Im- 
mediate Installation  of  the  links  in  aU  wing's 
F-lOCs.  Later,  orders  wMre  Issued  to  install 
the  Anderson  links  in  F-lOO's  everywhere. 


Since  that  time  last  summer,  Mdy  on* 
F-lOO  beUcrank  faUure  crasb  landing  has 
been  reported.  It  happened  in  ttae  Far  Baa* 
to  a  plane  that  had  not  yet  been  modified. 

Aaksd  about  the  ^eot  of  his  missing  link 
on  the  Air  Force,  Anderscm  said,  "There  haw 
been  no  crashes  since  the  modification,  and 
I  feel  great." 


Long  Debate  on  Ri^ts,  bat  No  MentioB 
•f  Ia£aBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOI7TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1. 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcorb 
an  editorial  from  the  Worthlngton 
(Minn.)  Dally  Qlobe  which  points  up 
the  benefits  of  proposed  Bory  amend- 
ment to  the  civil  rights  bUL  The  edi- 
torial Is  as  follows: 
LONO  Debate  oh  Rights,  but  No  MEirnoir 

OF  iNOIAIf  8 

South  Dakota  Representattve  E.  T.  Bebet 
made  a  presentatloQ  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  last  weekend  which  warrants 
serloiis  consideration.  Bebet  atked  that 
some  special  programs  for  Indians  be  in- 
cluded in  the  dvU  rights  blU  stUn  pending 
before  the  Congress.  He  partlcttlarly  urged 
an  amendment  that  would  allow  a  Federal 
tax  exemption  for  any  Industry  that  would 
locate  on  an  Indian  reservation  aad  provide 
training  and  Jobs  for  Indians. 

There  Is  an  obvious  and  cruel  Inmy  In  the 
fact  that  the  American  Indian  has  been 
Ignored  in  the  greatest  civU  rights  debate 
which  America  has  undertaken  in  a  century. 
The  Nation's  Indians  have  fcwar  oItU  rights 
than  any  othisr  persons  Uving  ander  the 
UJS.  fiag.  Even  worse,  their  prospects  for 
equaUty  are  dimmer  than  those  oC  any  other 
racial  group. 

The  Indian  population  ot  tha  Natioa  Is 
estimated  to  be  860,000.  Thttx  rats  at  un- 
employment Is  40  percent.  Their  life  ex- 
pectancy is  42  years,  oompared  wttti  63  years 
for  the  rest  of  tike  population. 

Robert  BordeUa,  exeeuUTs  director  at  the 
National  Coogrsss  at  Amsrloan  Indiana,  said 
in  Washington  last  week  ttwt.  "If  it  were 
not  for  Oovemment  surplus  food  most  ot 
our  people  would  starvs."  And  he  added. 
"The  trouble  Is  the  food  runs  mostly  to 
com  meal,  fiour,  rice,  beans,  lard,  and  soms 
cheese;  a  lot  of  Indians  are  paundby  but  not 
healthy." 

Bkbxt  pointed  out  that.  In  regard  to  educa- 
tion, the  key  to  self-Improvement,  the  Oov- 
emment itself  hsB  estabUahed  and  main- 
tained segregated  schools  for  this  Indiana 
And  Burdette  noted  that  Indian  students 
typicaUy  cannot  even  get^clotbes  to  go  to  col- 
lege, let  akuie  money. 

Beeet  also  emphasized  that,  "The  Oovem- 
ment *  *  *  declares  ths  Indian  tO'  be  inoom- 
petent  to  handle  his  own  property,  and  every 
regulation  at  the  Indian  Department  further 
discourages  him  from  leaviiig  the  reservation 
to  integrate  himself  in  non-Indiain  society." 

Burdette  said  one  special  desire  of  the  In- 
dians is  to  get  credits  to  develop  their  lands, 
grea4  tracts  of  imi<di  are  presently  leased  to 
non-Indians. 

The  plight  of  the  Indian  people  has  lat^y 
been  winning  mors  important  attention 
than  it  has  for  many  years.  President  John- 
son made  a  pledge  to  leaders  of  the  Indian 
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Coogreag   that   he 
■IderattoQ   to 
yockets  at  porert] . 

Bmmmt'b  propowt  I 
an   important 
Pollctes  at  tlM 
tegratloD  Into  the 
tlcularly  difficult 
circumstances, 
their  own  lands 
tan  when  there 
plOTment.     But 
education,  and  thi 
clety  blight  both 
and   for   integratl^ 
every  instance,  of 
Indians  have 
side    the 
ralued  and 
new  society 
their  Intellect 
rare  good  fortune. 
be    depended 
proMem. 

If  industry  coul^ 
lands,  which  have 
lar  removed  from 
sources  of  raw 
cation, .  employment 
•noe  to  ttie  Indlai : 
their  problems  in 

Actually  the 
merely  establlahli]^ 
cea.     But  this  is 
long  step  forward. 
Beut  proposes 
the  Nation  to  pa; ' 
counted  an  obllgai  1 


amendment  might  afford 

opi>ortunlty   in   this  regard. 

In<  Ian  Department  aside,  in- 

Don-Indlan  society  is  par- 

to  achtoTe  tinder  present 

Tirtlftns  can  be  taken  from 


a  [Ml  tvooght  to  urban  cen- 
tre opportunlttes  for  em- 
porerty.  their  lack  of 
mores  of  their  former  so- 
l^elr  hopes  for  employment 
This   is   not   true    In 
XHirae.     Oreat  nxunbers  of 
in  ootnznunltlee  out- 
and    have    become 
members  of  their 
have  achieved  this  with 
skills.     Some  have  had 
But  these  factors  cannot 
to    restive    the    overall 


tlieir 


intef  rated 
reserva  Ions 
oontr  butlng 
Sooae 
anl 


upoa 


be  enticed  to  the  Indian 

the  disadvantage  of  being 

most  major  markets  and 

It  could  bring  edu- 

and  a  degree  of  afflu- 

people  which  would  ease 

^ue  time. 

are  more  complex; 

industry  is  not  a  pana- 

a  worthy  proposal  and  a 

The  tax  exemption  which 

wtnild  be  a  small  price  for 

Properly,  it  should  t>e 

on  of  the  Nation. 


ma  trials. 


problems 


Orerttimali  tiaf  tiic  EcoDomy 


o4 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  CDRTIS. 
in  the  New  York 
reports   thftt 
Bank  of  New 
nomlc  letter, 
the  tax  bill  coul< 
too  soon  to  an 
and  lead  to  f  utuije 

I  ask  tinaninioins 
tide  from  the 
Times  be  Includ^ 
point: 

RXSTKADIT 
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The  February 
National  City 
changes  in  the 
miich  stimulus 
expansion. 

Ttaclng    the 
three-stage  cut 
from  mid- 1963  to 
which  calls  for  a 
cent  Initsad  of 
pointed   out  that 
TlrttiaUy  all  the 
In  the  initial  19M 

"Thus,  current 
tunity  for  a 
omy  next  year,"  It 

The  letter  also 
cutbacks  In 
■tart  in  fiscal 
may  not  overcome 
eonverslon.'* 

It  also  pointed 
pcrtant  year  for 
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would  give  special   oon- 
r    needs   In    his   war   on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

IQSSOTmi 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 


Mr.  %)eaker,  an  article 

Times  of  January  31 

First   National    City 

in  its  February  eco- 

that  changes  In 

add  too  much  stimulus 

healthy  expansion 

economic  problems. 

consent  that  the  ar- 

Tanuary   31   New  York 

in  the  Record  at  this 


the 
York, 
suggests 


al  eady 


Uixno 


IN  Tax  Cittting 

e(t>nomlc  letter  of  the  First 

out  today,  suggests  that 

t^-cut  bill   could  add  too 

tooisoon  to  an  already  healthy 


proposal    from    the    original 

in   individual   Income  taxes 

MS,  to  the  latest  version. 

d  op  immediately  to  14  per- 

mixt  January  1,  the  letter 

this  would   "concentrate 

et  set  on  people's  paychecks 

I  eduction. 

Pfoposals  forego  the  oppor- 
•step  boost  to  the  econ- 
ijdded. 

ifsmed  that  with  planned 

spending  scheduled  to 

"even  a  vlgoroiis  boom 

localised  probisms  of  re- 


(Ut  that  this  was  an  im- 

wfge  negotiations,  starting 

between  the  trucking  in- 


dustry and  the  teamsters — a  settlement  that 
averages  out  to  about  a  4-peroent  annual  in- 
crease In  wages  and  fringe  benefits.  Other 
groups  that  have  new  contract  talks  due  in- 
clude the  600,000  autoworkers  and  thoee  In 
apparel,  machinery,  communications,  and 
transportation  industries. 

One  bit  of  advice  from  the  First  National 
City:  "With  the  boost  that  demand  wUl  be 
getting  from  the  tax  cut,  a  further  stimulus 
from  easy  money  scarcely  seems  wise.  If  we 
are  not  to  develop  an  unsiistalnable  rate  of 
expansion  and  borrow  business  from  H»66,  a 
monetary  policy  of  Judicious  restraint  may 
well  be  needed  to  create  a  climate  In  which 
price  stability  can  be  achieved." 


Peace  Does  Not  Follow  Appeasement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
from  the  January  30  issue  of  the  Bloom - 
ington  (Minn.)  Sun-Suburbanite.  Of 
all  the  newspaper  comment  I  have  read 
from  around  the  country,  tliis  editorial 
best  states  why  it  would  be  folly  for  the 
"United  States  to  negotiate  at  tiie  point 
of  a  gun: 

PsAci  Does  Not  Follow  Appeasement 
Some  UberaJ  legislators  in  Washington  are 
suggesting  the  only  way  out  of  the  current 
controversy  with  Panama  Is  to  begin  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  a  new  canal. 
either  through  Colombia.  Nicaragua,  or 
Panama  at  a  cost  of  some  $2  5  bllHon  to 
American  taxpayers. 

The  argument  Is  that  onc«  we  Initiate  such 
plans  the  leftist  elements  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  now  clamoring  to  kick  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  turn  op- 
eration of  the  canal  over  to  Panama  Itself, 
would  cool  down. 

Meanwhile  some  liberal  pundits  are  In- 
toning their  solemn  conclusion  that  we 
simply  must  reach  some  understanding  with 
the  Panamanians,  must  compromise  the  Is- 
sue, must  give  a  little  and  ultimately  s\ir- 
render  operation  and  control  of  the  canar 
Itself  to  avoid  an  open  break  with  P.mama 
Rarely  has  the  difference  between  con- 
servative and  liberal  logic  been  demonstrated 
so  clearly  as  in  this  situation 

Does  anyone  really  think  the  tiormoU  in 
Panama,  heated  by  a  steaming  political  cam- 
paign and  stirred  by  a  dedicated  little  band  of 
skilled  Castro  agents,  will  be  satisfied  with 
half  measures?  ^ 

Does  anyone  really  think,  if  we  build  a  new 
canal  across  the  isthmus,  that  these  same 
elements  in  some  other  country  wont  begin 
a  comparable  campaign  there? 

After  all,  didnt  Egypt  get  away  with  It? 
Why  not  Panama?  Why  not  Nicaragua? 
Why  not  Colombia? 

And  as  long  as  tweaking  Uncle  Sam's  nose 
with  impunity  Is  a  popular  sport  In  Central 
America  (see  how  Castro  parUyed  that  tech- 
nique into  something  important?)  every  ir- 
responsible little  Latin  American  politician 
who  sticks  his  head  above  the  horizon  can  be 
counted  on  to  follow  stUt. 

The  conservative  position  Is  that  you  cant 
compromise  with  Communists  Compromise. 
to  the  dedicated  Communist  mind,  means 
weakness,  and  so.  when  your  opponent  gives 
a  little,  you  only  push  the  harder.  The  only 
thing  the  Communist  understands  Is  power, 
and  he's  the  first  to  quiet  down  when  he  rec- 
ognizes firmness,  backed  with  strength 


Most  historians  today  agree,  if  the  world 
had  been  firm  when  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
(dictators  of  the  right  rather  than  the  left, 
but  still  motlvaitad  by  the  same  retMoning) 
first  reached  out  for  power,  there  would  have 
been  bo  World  War  n. 

If  the  United  States  had  let  Communist 
China  understand  its  determination  to  de- 
fend South  Korea  well  in  advance,  there 
would  have  been  no  Korean  war.  ITiere's 
some  evidence,  if  the  United  States  had  not 
intervened  when  Britain  moved  to  defend  her 
rights  in  the  Suez  Canal  controversy.  Suez 
would  still  be  under  international  control, 
and  there  would  be  no  controversy  in 
Panama. 

Had  the  United  States  stood  firm  when 
the  Communists  backed  away  from  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  missile  scare  there,  there  would  be  no 
Castro  government  there  today,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary poison  now  spreading  to  all  Cen- 
tral America  would  have  dried  up  at  its 
source. 

The  conservative  course,  as  State  Secretary 
Rusk  has  emphasized,  is  to  make  It  qtiietly 
known  that  the  Oanal  Zone  Treaty  is  not 
now  negotiable;  that  we  wont  be  pressured 
Into  concessions  there,  and  if  someone  tries 
to  use  force,  well  reply  in  kind. 

If  we  need  a  new  canal  because  the  one  al- 
ready built  won't  handle  the  traffic,  that's 
one  thing.  But  we  shotUd  know  by  now  that 
such  a  course  will  not  solve  our  political 
problems  in  Panama.  Peace  does  not  follow 
appeasement. 


Cuba  Bos  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  1, 1964 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.     Mr.   Speaker,    as 
'  the  news  media  report  the  growing  prob- 
lems or  perhaps  it  is  Just  as  well  to  say 
"confusion"  in  our  foreign  policy,  basic 
facts  tend  to  be  obscured. 

The  question  of  inconsistency  in  our 
foreign  policy  is  often  raised,  and  never 
more  clearly  than  seen  In  Secretary 
Rusks  denunciation  of  the  British  for 
selling  buses  to  Cuba,  while  we  feverishly 
negotiate  to  sell  wheat  and  other  com- 
modities to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  recently  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  a  most  penetrating 
fashion,  and  I  Insert  the  editorial  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members: 

Our  Suez  Rolx  Rxcallkd — Food  for  Thought 

IN  Cuba  BttsDkal 

(By  John  M.  Jodmston) 

Aristophanes  must  be  chuckling  in  heaven 
at  the  squawks  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
over  Britain's  sale  of  400  buses  to  Cuba. 
Aristophanes  was  a  Greek  playwright  with 
an  acute  sense  of  the  rldiculotis  and  ironic. 

He  would  be  remembering  the  time  in  1066 
when  the  United  States  shifted  Into  high 
dudgeon  at  Britain's  effort  to  bum  off  a 
pestiferous  growth,  one  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 
Nasser  had  grabbed  the  Sues  Canal,  to  the 
dismay  of  its  British  and  French  owners. 

Joining  with  Israel,  to  whom  Nasser  is  an 
habitual  threat,  the  two  powers  launched  a 
small  but  noble  war  on  behalf  of  Justice, 
permanent  peace,  and  their  own  Interest. 
But  with  the  help  of  a  little  bomb  rattling 
by  the  Soviets.  President  Slsenhower  per- 
suaded the  trio  to  call  it  off. 
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Castro's  overt  offense  was  worse  than  Nas- 
ser's. Be  confiscated  American  property 
worth  a  bUlloQ  dollars.  But  where  Nasser 
arranged  to  pay  for  the  canal  out  ot  toUs, 
Castro  gav»  only  the  vaguest  suggestions 
that  he  might,  lometime.  pay. 

Looking  down,  Arlstc^hanes  might  even 
profess  to  understand  why,  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  Castro  decided  to  take  all  the  arms  he 
could  get  from  Khrushchev.  If  that  meant 
the  risk  of  storing  offensive  missiles,  the  price 
was  acceptable,  but  it  is  debatable  whether 
Castro  preferred  it  that  way. 

In  any  event,  Washington's  hopes  of  un- 
dermining Castro's  regime  into  economic  col- 
lapse were  Jolted  first  by  Canada's  bland 
annotinoement  that  $33  million  in  wheat 
would  be  sent  to  Cuba,  and  now  by  the  sale 
of  British  buses. 

The  British,  still  smarting  from  their  1958 
debacle,  observed  wryly  that  their  selling 
surplus  buses  to  Cuba  was  hardly  a  greater 
crime  than  UB.  sales  of  surplus  wheat  to  the 
Soviet. 

The  grmnbllng  of  the  State  Department 
over  the  British  defection  U  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  Communist 
regime  In  Cuba  corrodes  our  whole  political 
and  economic  position  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  maices  reforms  projected  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  appear  to  be  the  slowest 
and  most  expensive  means  of  dispossessing 
the  haves. 

Thus  there  are  two  sharp  edges  to  cur 
problem  of  Cuba.  One  is  that  for  years  and 
many  billions  of  dollars  we  have  been  con- 
tending that  hunger  and  a  draggy  economy 
drive  people  to  communism.  So  when  some- 
body relieves  the  hunger  and  economic  pinch. 
we  complain  that  this  will  strengthen  com- 
munism. 

The  other  edge  is  that  we  remain  unable 
to  find  a  nice,  (rious,  hl^-sounding,  moral 
reason  for  swatting  Castro  that  will  keep  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  sounding  like  the 
United  States  In  defense  of  Nasser. 

That  Is  what  Aristophanes  was  giggling 
about. 


Vietnam  Crisis 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
throw by  a  military  Junta  of  the  mili- 
tary Junta  which  overthrew  the  Diem  re- 
gime in  South  Vietnam  dramatizes  once 
again  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  and  r>olnts  up  more 
sharply  the  need  for  hard  data  about 
the  progress  of  the  war. 

Whether  out  of  confusion  or  design 
the  administration  has  issued  this  week 
alone  no  less  than  three  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  On  Mon- 
day the  Secretary  of  Defense  reported 
gloomily  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
C(»nmlttee  that  the  Vietcong  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  have  made  considerable 
progress  since  the  fall  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime. On  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  told 
a  press  conference  that  there  has  been 
a  very  noticeable  Improvement  in  the 
operations. 

At  this  point  in  the  review,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  called  the  administration 
statements  a  retreat  from  candor  and 
called  tor  an  end  to  the  verbal  am- 
biguity on  Vietnam. 


Not  to  be  deterred,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary told  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Wednesday: 

"nie  new  Oovemment  •  •  •  has  consid- 
erably more  popular  support  than  its  prede- 
cessor and  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
mittee is  beginning  to  take  action  to  inten- 
sify military  operations  and  to  improve  civil 
administration. 

At  that  very  moment,  the  military 
revolutionary  committee  was  being 
ousted  by  military  dissidents  who  ac- 
cused the  ruling  generals  of  negotiating 
with  France  to  neutralize  Vietnam.  I 
am  confused  by  this  turn  of  events  and 
I  think  the  American  people  are  also 
confused.  As  the  Washington  Post  sug- 
gested in  its  editorial: 

Isnt  It  time  for  the  administration  to 
show  more  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  good 
sense  of  the  American  people? 

We  know  that  some  15,500  American 
military  troops  and  advisors  and  tech- 
nicians are  in  South  Vietnam.  Beyond 
that  we  know  little.  The  highly  touted 
strategic  hamlet  defense  system  is  gen- 
.'erally  agreed  to  be  in  shambles.  The 
VJetcong  have  made  military  advances 
ill  recent  weeks  and  have  killed  and 
wounded  more  m^n  and  captured  more 
weapons  than  the  anti-Communist 
forces. 

James  Reston  put  the  matter  well  this 
week  when  he  wrote  that  the  "fii-st  cas- 
ualty in  every  war  is  truth"  and  com- 
mented that  the  official  statements  on 
Vietnam»are  "so  confusing  that  nobody 
can  quite  make  out  what  the  official  view 
of  the  war  actually  is."  I  think  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  be  told  the  facts  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  If  the  administra- 
tion, as  it  Increasingly  appears,  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  we  must  be  told 
why  we  do  not  know.  With  all  the 
Americans  present  in  the  country,  with  a 
direct  line  from  Saigon  to  Washington, 
someone  must  have  the  facts  and  they 
should  be  presented  clearly  and  objec- 
tively if  the  administration  expects  to 
retain  support  for  its  operations  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  Port  editorial  of  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  and  the  column  of  James  Reston 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Yoric  Times 
and  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  of  the 
same  date  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  29,  1964] 

Retkeat  From  Canix^k 

On  Monday,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
remains  grave  and  added:  "I  must  report 
that  they  (the  Communists]  have  made 
considerable  progress  since  the  coup."  But 
on  Tuesday,  at  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  seemed  to  nullify  his  earlier  com- 
ments by  stressing  that  there  "has  been  a 
very  noticeable  Improvement"  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  that  he  was  "encouraged 
by  the  progress  (rf  the  last  3  weeks." 

Verbal  ambiguity  Is  an  old  storj  on  Viet- 
nam. Americans,  It  seems,  must  be  told 
that  the  war  In  that  country  Is  hard  and 
difficult — but  that  It  U  getting  bettor.  This 
Is  an  old  story;  the  French  generals  In  Indo- 
china made  comments  that  sound  v<«7  much 
the  same. 

As  ikte  M  ISOO,  It  WW  insisted  that  there 


was  no  guerrilla  problem  In  South  Vietnam, 
even  though  village  chiefs  w«d«  being 
slaught^-ed  dally.  A  year  ago,  the  Diem 
regime  was  praised  as  the  shining  hope  td 
freedom  and  the  strategic  hamlet  prograna 
was  extolled  as  a  cure-aU  fCK-  tha  guerrilla 
disease.  Now  we  know  that  the  Di«m  regime 
was  widely  detested,  and  Mr.  McNamara 
concedes  that  in  the  vital  delta  area  the 
hamlet  program  was  overextended. 

Throughout,  there  is  the  Impression  that 
l^e  administration  Is  reluctant  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  undiluted  truth — that 
the  Vietnam  vrar  is  being  fought  on  terrain 
favorable  to  the  guerrillas  and  that  the  out- 
look for  clear-cut  military  victory  is  bleak. 
Thus  every  pessimistic  report  mtist  be  fol- 
lowed, as  Mr.  McNamara  demonstrated  with 
his  Tuesday  remarks,  by  optimistic  exhorta- 
tions. 

Isn't  It  time  for  the  administration  to 
show  more  faith  in  the  Intelligence  and 
good  sense  of  the  American  peojdtil? 

[From  the  Boston  (Moss.)   Herald-TTaveler, 

Jan.  29, 1964] 

McNamara  Adds  to  Virr  OomnrsiON 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washhtcton. — The  first  casualty  In  every 
war  \B  truth,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  no  exception.  Only  now  Is  the  Penta- 
gon confirming  the  gkxmy  newspaper  re- 
ports it  was  denying  last  autumn,  but  its 
official  statements  are  still  so  confusing  that 
nobody  can  quite  make  out  what  the  official 
view  of  the  war  actually  is. 

Secretary  ot  Defense  McNamara,  for  ex- 
ample, said  Tuesday  at  a  news  conference 
that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  progress  of 
the  last  a  weeks. 

POLICY  IN  DOUBT 

Monday,  however,  McNamara  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  continues  grave  and 
"I  must  report  that  they  [tha  ConununlstB] 
have  made  consld«'able  progress  since  the 
coup"  against  the  Diem  government  last 
November. 

These  two  statements  are  not  necessarily 
contradictory,  but  the  rest  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  written  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee not  only  illustrates  the  change  in  tha 
official  line  since  test  fall,  but  also  leaves 
doubt  about  whether  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  preparing  to  pull  out  at  Vietnam 
or  step  up  the  pace  of  the  war. 

Last  fall,  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
both  trying  to  bring  down  the  Diem  govern- 
ment and  complaining  about  re|x»-ts  that 
newspaper  correspondents  there  on  its  ef- 
forts  to  bring  that  government  down. 

The  official  complaint  then  wa«  that  the 
reporters,  pcirticularly  David  Halberstam,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Nell  Sheehan,  of 
United  Press  International,  were  concentrat- 
ing on  the  political  events  In  the  coital  of 
Saigon  and  ignoring  the  fact  tha*  the  war 
was  going  well  out  in  the  country. 

DU  J  UUafT  THKZ 

Monday,  in  contrast.  Secretary  McNamara 
said  "the  Vietcong  [Commxinlsts]  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  opvpoei- 
tion  to  the  Diem  government  and  the  period 
of  uncertainty  after  its  overthrow.  Vietcong 
activities  were  already  increasing  in  Sep- 
tember and  continued  to  increase  at  aa 
accelerated  rate  in  October  and  Hovember, 
pcuiilcularly  in  the  delta  area.  And  I  must 
report  that  they  have  made  coosiderable 
progress  since  the  coup." 

Despite  1;hlB  analysis,  the  White  House 
announced  last  October  3.  after  Secretary 
McNamara*B  return  from  Saigon,  "'the  mili- 
tary program  In  South  \^etnam  has  made 
progress  and  is  sound  in  principle,  though 
ImfHTOvements  are  being  energetically  sought. 

The  White  House  statement  added  that 
1 ,000  VS.  military  personnel  were  being  with- 
drawn by  the  end  of  19SS   and  that  "th* 
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McNamara,    while    de- 
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many  official  statements 
Seen  so  misleading  In  the 
here    are    seeing    con- 
's   testimony    that 
the  situation  is  grave  and 
Defense    can    talk    openly 
of  taking  all  neces- 
our   capeJt>lllty.   then 
for  a  much  wider  Inquiry 
It's  intentions.- 
Is  grave  why  are   troops 
If  the  Secretary  of  Dc- 
by  the  progress  of  the 
he  talking  about  taking 
our  capability. 
to  a  wholly  newpollcy. 
States  has  got  sucked 
into  the  bog  Ln   South 
were  training  the  Vlet- 
them  in  combat,  usually 
knowledge    among    the 

what  was  going  on. 
has  said  nothing  about 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 
to  know  if  any  new  inter- 
consldered. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  i  >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  J  inuary  31,  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
dreadful  capadtj  for  destruction  inher- 
ent In  nuclear  wa  -fare  has  contributed  to 
our  shaky  preser  atlon,  so  far.  from  the 
holocaust  of  a  glc  ial  contest  of  arms,  the 
ugly  pockmarks  )f  localized  war  testify 
grimly  that  the  d  emger  of  a  catastrophic 
escalation  Into  nuclear  battle  has  not 
deterred  aggresjors  a«alnst  freedom 
from  resort  to  de  idly  combat  with  mod- 
ernized versions  c  t  conventional  weapons 
and  tactical 

The  war  we  fei  ir  most  Is  nuclear  war, 
but  while  we  Im  est  heavily  in  nuclear 
deterrent  capacit  r.  It  is  Important  that 
we  keep  in  mind  t  lat  the  wars  now  being 
fought,  and  those  in  danger  of  flaring  up 
In  a  score  of  loca  Jons  around  the  globe, 
can  be  bloody,  pr  stracted,  costly  in  lives 
and  materiel. 

Counterguerrlll  i  warfare,  as  in  Viet- 
nam, presents  pn  blems  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. Theyhavi  been  imder  continuing 
study   by   Dr.   Junes   D.   Atkinson    of 


Georgetown  University.  He  has  set 
down  some  of  his  observations  in  the 
January-February  1964  issue  of  Ord- 
nance, the  Journal  of  the  American 
Ordnfince  Association. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
text  of  Dr.  Atkinsons  article,  as  follows: 

COUNTI3UlT7IRRn.LA    WaRTAHE 

(By  Dr.  Jamee  D.  Atkinson) 
In  the  coming  decade  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  world  will  continue  to  be  faced  with 
neither  peace  nor  war.  but  with  a  mixture 
Of  both  peace  and  war.  This  Is  underscored 
by  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunlttee  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  on  January  30.  1963. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  that 
"there  has  been  no  change  In  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  encourage  what  Mr 
Khrushchev  calls  wars  of  national  liberation 
or  popular  revolts,  and  which  we  know  as 
covert  armed  aggression,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  subversion." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  no  less  em- 
phatic with  reference  to  specific  areas  of  the 
world.  Thus  he  noted  that  the  pattern  of 
guerrilla  warfare  In  southeast  Asia  was  a 
long-term  problem.  He  Indicated  that  "the 
situation  In  Laos  Is  still  quite  precarious 
We  have  withdrawn  our  military  advisers 
and  training  missions  but  we  have  as  yet 
no  assurance  that  the  other  side  h.Ts  done 
the  same." 

And  the  situation  In  Vietnam  also  was 
one.  he  said,  that  probably  would  not  yield 
to  short-term  solutions,  for  "victory  over  the 
Vletcong  will  most  likely  take  many  years  " 
The  careful  assessment  of  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  a 
broad  approach  to  the  subject  of  guerrilla 
warfare  Is  necessary.  Guerrilla  war  Is  not 
simply  a  political  or  a  military  problem 
It  Is,  Instead,  a  peychopoUtlcal,  a  military, 
an  economic,  and  a  technological  problem  of 
a  serloxis  natxu'e. 

It  would  be  fatuous  to  attemp  to  deem- 
phaslze  the  Importance  of  the  Individual 
person  In  guerrilla  warfare.  The  Conunu- 
nlst  cadre,  for  example,  would  refute  this  no 
less  than  the  dedicated  freedom  nghter  in 
the  non-Conununist  ranks. 

Equally,  however,  it  would  be  rash  to  dis- 
regard the  slgnflcance  of  the  application  of 
technology  to  partlc\ilar  problems.  Those 
nations  ot  those  societies  which  do  this 
more  quickly  and  more  surely  than  their  op- 
posite nvunbera  inevitably  will  obtain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  course  of  events  In 
world  politics. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Berkner.  president  of  the  Graduate 
Research  Center  of  the  Southwest,  indicated 
the  far-reaching  Importance  of  todays  tech- 
nological revolution  when  he  stated  that 
"nations  that  fall  to  capture  the  spirit  and 
needs  of  revcrtutlonary  times  have  been  sub- 
merged by  peoples  who  are  In  tune  with  the 
forces  of  progress." 

The  attempt  to  apply  technology  to  gvier- 
mia  warfare  Is  not  new.  During  the  1920's 
the  British  experimented  with  aircraft  and 
wheeled  vehicles  (armored  cars  and  trucks i 
In  irregvilar  warfare  in  Nejed  and  Iraq.  Then, 
too,  technology  played  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  guerrilla  and  resistance  warfare 
that  took  place  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

But  It  was  not  until  what  might  be  called 
the  quanttun  Jump  In  technology  that  oc- 
curred In  the  poet-World  War  II  period  that 
teclmologlcckl  advances  offered  so  much 
promise  for  application  to  guerrilla  warfare 
Many  advanced  ground  and  amphibian 
vehicles  (for  example,  the  plenum  air  track 
vehicle,  the  Gamma  Goat,  etc.)  are  under 
development,  but  the  limitations  of  space 
preclude  a  discussion  of  land  veiilcles  or 
amphibians  In  this  article. 

The  almost  bewildering  varieties  of  tech- 


nological applications  are  such  that  I  should 
like  to  discuss  in  this  paper — and  then  only 
in  an  exploratory  way— three  aspects  of  tech- 
nological applioatloil  to  guerrilla  warfare: 
(1)  Aircraft  and  air-cushion  vehicles,  (3) 
Intelligence,  and  (8)  chemical  agents. 

Air-cushion  veliicles,  with  the  capability 
of  skhnmlng  over  land  or  water  surfaces, 
offer  highly  promising  advantages  for  (^)era- 
tlons  In  roadless  areas. 

Helicopters  already  have  been  employed 
with  much  success  in  today's  guerrilla  war- 
fare, but  their  potential  is  far  from  being 
realized.  Technological  advances  are  such 
that  during  the  next  few  years  we  can  ex- 
pect helicopters  to  have  an  average  cruise 
speed  of  about  200  knots,  a  payload  of  8,000 
pounds,  and  an  operating  radius  of  150 
nautical  miles. 

The  advanced  fighter  (or  support)  hell- 
copter  also  would  appear  to  offer  some  de- 
cided advantages  in  counterguerrilla  opera- 
tions. Heavier  payloads  will  permit  the 
mounting  of  7.6a-mllllmeter  machlneguns 
and  rockets  and  the  carrying  of  napalm 
bombs.  New  metals,  plastic,  and  techniques 
can  be  expected  to  provide  protection  for 
personnel  and  vital  parts  In  attack  hell- 
copters. 

In  a  confrontation  of  a  small  alr-mobllc 
counterguerrilla  force  with  a  large  number 
of  guerrillas,  for  example,  the  employment 
of  rockets  and  napalm  bombs  oould  be  ex- 
pected to  render  many  of  the  guerrillas 
harmless  and  also  have  a  considerable  psy- 
chological Impact  on  the  survivors'  fxu-ther 
will  to  resist. 

VTOLs  and  STOL's  also  are  on  the  thresh- 
old  of  significant  advances  In  ca|>abllltle8 
The  state  of  the  art  Is  such  that  a  10,000- 
pound  payload  should  be  feasible  by  1966-67. 
ThU  would,  of  course,  confer  decided  ad- 
vantages in  ferrying  missions,  close-support 
operation,  reconnaissance,  and  search  and 
rescue  missions. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  helicopters  and  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing  and  short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft. Rather  they  can  be  employed  In  com- 
plementary fashion. 

Possibly  the  most  Important  task  in  coun- 
tering guerrillas  U  to  strike  at  their  bases 
and  headquarters.  This  is  more  than  ever 
true  as  regards  C!ommxmlst  guerillas  since 
the  cadres  (who  provide  the  command,  con- 
trol, and  psychopolitlcal  stlmulaUon)  are 
the  keys  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  move- 
ments. 

Guerrilla  bases  and  headquarters  or  com- 
mand and  control  centers  must  be  attacked 
repeatedly  and  with  celerity.  Higher  speeds, 
greater  ranges,  and  greater  payloads  all  com- 
bine to  place  more  close-support  fire  and 
more  counterguerrilla  forces  and  their  weap- 
ons on  the  target  area  within  a  shorter  time 
span  The  result  is  that  the  reaction- 
dispersal  tlmfe  of  the  guerrillas  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

One  has  only  to  study  guerrilla  case  his- 
tories of  the  Second  World  War,  of  postwar 
Greece  and  Malaya,  and  of  today's  Viet  Cong 
to  appreciate  how  vital  is  the  cutting  of  this 
reaction  time. 

The  experience  of  the  French  In  Indo- 
Chlna  has  shown  that  mobility  alone  is  not 
sufficient  In  counterguerrilla  operations. 
The  deslderatmn  Is  Intelligence-directed  mo- 
bility. While  InformaUon  may  be  coUected 
In  a  number  of  wajrs.  Improved  types  of  hell- 
copters  and  flxed-wlng  aircraft  offer  sig- 
nificant advantages  in  acquiring  data  on 
counterguerrilla  operations.  Aerial  recon- 
naissance and  surveillance  can  be  used  both 
to  provide  original  information  and  to  verify 
intelligence  frcMtt  other  sources. 

Further  developments  In  aerial  photog- 
raphy and  In  sensing  devices  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  great  value  In  counterguer- 
rilla operations.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
continued  development  of  beat-sensing  de- 
vices might  be  employed  to  locate  guerrilla 
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bands  or  guerrilla  bases  through  the  fires 
kindled  for  cooking  food. 

A  well-known  analyst  of  military  affairs 
has  pointed  out  the  utility  of  chemical 
agents  in  unconventional  warfare.  Antbacy 
Harrigan  argues  that  "a  single  helicopter 
equipped  with  a^as  diq>enser  could  flush 
out  an  entire  band  of  guerrillas  In  a  few 
minutes  of  work."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"gas  also  Is  effective  on  rough  terrain  where 
guerrillas  hide  in  caves  and  tall  grass  and 
where  counterguerrillss  cannot  go  except  at 
high  cost  in  human  life." 

Mr.  Harrigan  quotes  Army  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H. 
Rothschild  as  having  stated  that  "neglect 
of  nonlethal  chemicals  is  nothing  shcn^  of 
tragic.  Man  Is  now  confronted  with  the 
possibility  that  he  can,  in  some  important 
measure,  eliminate  death  from  warfare." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
chemical  agents  is  the  broad  spectrum  of 
^  choices  which  they  offer.  Aircraft  may  be 
used,  for  example,  to  qnay  nontoxic  but 
long- lasting  dyes  on  rioters  or  guorUlas  and 
thus  furnish  later  identification  as  weU  as 
create  a  kind  of  low-level  psychological  de- 
terrence. Chemical  agents  also  can  be  tised 
to  defoliate  trees  and  underbrush  which  offer 
concealment  for  guerrillas  or  to  lay  waste 
to  crops  which  provide  sustenance  for  btuids 
of  terrorists.  At  yet  another  part  of  the 
spectrum,  nonlethal  chemical  agents  can  be 
used  to  render  terrorists  temporarily  harm- 
less. 

Defoliants  (weed  killers)  have  been  xised 
In  Vietnam  In  order  to  destroy  underbrush 
and  scrub  timber  wblch  Communist  guer- 
rUlas  were  using  for  concealinsfnt.  Bven 
though  such  chemical  agents  have  been 
used  on  a  small  scale  only,  the  results  would 
appear  to  have  been  surprisingly  good. 

This  Is  especially  true  If  measured  by  the 
C<Nnmunist  propaganda  reaction,  normally  a 
quite  effective  test.  Th\is  Radio  Hanoi  (in 
broadcasts  in  January  and  February  1063) 
made  frequent  references  to  the  spraying  of 
chemicals  and  to  chemicals  being  used  "to 
destroy  the  pec^le's  (i.e..  the  guerrillas) 
economic  reeources." 

The  official  newspaper  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  Red  Star,  was  almost  Incoherrent  as 
it  raged  against  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
in  Vietnam.  A  Red  Star  article  oif  March  0, 
1963,  so  much  resembled  the  Korean  war 
propaganda  that  It  may  well  have  been 
written  by  germ-war  propagandists  of  that 
period.    Said  Red  Star: 

"The  world  has  witnessed  another  mon- 
strous crime.  The  American  interventionists 
have  again  \ised  poisonous  substances  in 
South  Vietnam.  Hundreds  of  people  have 
perished.  A  great  number  of  cattle  have 
been  poisoned  and  thousands  of  hectares  of 
planted  crops  have  been  destroyed." 

Red  Star  went  on  to  mouth  the  xisual 
cliches  of  factories  of  death  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  of  "Bonn  revanchists  •  •  • 
stepping  up  preparations  for  chemical  and 
bacterlcdoglcal  war." 

The  words  of  Red  Star  provide  a  thought- 
provoking  conclusion  to  a  survey  at  the 
technological  aspects  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
They  serve  to  remind  vut  at  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship of  propaganda  and  political  warfare 
not  only  with  the  technological  but  also  with 
all  aspects  of  \mcotiventlonal  warfare. 

The  Obmmunists  understand  quite  well 
that  the  non-Communist  world  posseeses  su- 
perior technological  capabilities  if  It  has  the 
will  to  employ  them  fully. 

The  Marxists-Leninists  believe,  however, 
that  they  can  deploy  superior  propaganda 
and  political  warfare  capabilities  and  thus 
neutralize  the  technological  assets  at  their 
enemies.  Ilils  is  iUustrated  by  the  propa- 
ganda sgain«t  the  use  ot  chemical  agents. 

Equally  interesting  Is  the  Comnxunst  be- 
lief that  negotiation  can  be  tised  as  a  weap- 
on to  neutralise  poasiblUty  of  non-Com- 
munist ascendancy  in  Vietnam. 


We  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  emphaslae 
that  tedmolagloal  advances — ^however  sig- 
nificant— remain  sterUe  without  man's  reeo- 
lution  and  wlU  to  use  them. 


GvU  Rights  Bill:  Voice  of  Esaa,  Haad 
of  Jacob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOT7TH   CAXOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE.OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  Basil  Wfjie- 
ma,  is  rendering  this  Nation  outstand- 
ing service  as  a  Member  of  this  CoL<.gress 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Canslina. 

I  am  pleased  and  happy  that  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Gastonia 
Oazette,  is  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
his  people  Mr.  Whitenxk's  superb  efforts 
to  expose  the  drastic  effects  of  the  far- 
rea<^iing  legislation  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Oastonia 
Oaiette: 
Civil  Rights  Bnx:  Voice  or  Esau,  Hand  or 

JACOB 

It  is  a  fine  technique  of  the  Communists 
to  take  two  steps  forward  and  one  step  back. 

This  technique  has  enabled  communism 
to  move  steadily  across  the  surface  of  the 
earth  while  many  of  its  oi^>onents  were  be- 
ing lulled  into  believing  that  nothing  was 
changed. 

The  Communists  do  not  have  a  patent  on 
this  type  of  procedure.  It  Is  sometimes  used 
in  this  country. 

The  administration  Is  employing  It,  in 
fact,  to  try  to  push  across  Its  so-called  clvU 
rights  bill  which  Is  now  pending  in  Oongress. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  seU  the 
Idea  that  this  bUl — ^the  bill  now  bef  we  Con- 
gress— Is  weaker  than  the  original.  Nothing 
co\ild  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  two-step  forward,  one-step  backward 
process  was  invoked  in  this  process.  The 
administration  sent  up  the  original  bill  (one 
step  forward) ,  and  then  drafted  the  "loaded" 
bill  (two  steps  forward)  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  as  a  replacement  for  the 
original. 

Now,  they  are  pretending  to  take  a  step 
backward,  when,  in  effect,  it  is  no  step  back- 
ward at  all.  They  are  urging  the  modified  or 
softer  bill  which,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the 
harshest  and  most  punitive  clvil-rlghts  meas- 
ures ever  placed  befcnre  the  Oongress. 

As  one  statement  out  of  Washington  said : 
"It  Is  the  hand  of  Esau  but  the  voice  of 
Jacob." 

ThU  U  not  a  cIvU  rlghU  bill.  It  la  a 
Federal-control  bUl.  It  Is  Federal  control 
over  all  people — buslnees,  labor,  schools,  pro- 
fessions, the  wlude  scope.  A  close  Investiga- 
tion of  this  bUl  leaves  one  with  frl^t. 

Congressman  Basil  Whitcw  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  draXted  the 
bill  and  sent  It  on  toward  the  House  floor. 
It  went  over  his  strong  objections,  however. 
It  was.  In  fact,  railroaded,  with  no  one  be- 
ing given  opportunity  to  ddsate— «  praetloe 
unheard  of  In  Washington  where  debate  Is 
supposed  to  be  as  visible  •■  a  weattMrvane. 
Unable  to  testify  before  hie  own  committee. 
WHiTKNxa  foUowed  the  bin  to  the  Bole* 
Committee  whM«  last  Thursday  he  WM  al- 
lowed to  testify. 


This,  in  part,  Is  what  he  said: 

"I  shall  undertake  to  deal  with  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  legislation  and  its  effect 
upon  individuals  In  the  United  States.  It 
WlU  be  my  purpose  to  point  out  that  the 
legislation  wlU  destroy  more  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  American  people  thsm  It  will 
protect.  This  destructive  force  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  minority  groups  with  the  same 
intensity  as  it  will  apply  to  majority  groups. 
If  this  legislation  Is  enacted  into  law,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  gnmted  the 
power  to  seriously  impair  the  following  civil 
rights  of  those  who  fall  within  tbe  scope  of 
the  various  titles  of  this  bill: 

1.  The  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  concerning  "discriinlna- 
tlon  of  segregation  of  any  kind  at  any  estab- 
lishment or  place,"  as  delineated  In  the  bill 
(sees.  203-203). 

2.  The  right  of  homeowners  to  rent,  lease, 
or  sell  their  homes  as  free  individuals  (sees. 
601-602). 

3.  Tbe  right  of  realt<^s  and  developers  of 
residential  property  to  act  as  flree  agents 
(sees.  601-602). 

4.  The  right  of  banks,  saving*  and  loan 
associations  and  other  financial  institutions 
to  make  loans  and  extend  credits  In  accord- 
ance with  their  best  Judgment  (sees.  601- 
602), 

5.  The  right  of  employers  "to  hire  or  dis- 
charge any  individual"  and  to  determine 
"his  compensation,  terms,  oondltlODS.  or 
privileges  of  Naployment"  (title  VH)  . 

6.  The  seniority  rights  of  employeee  In  cor- 
porate and  other  employment  (title  VII, 
title  VI  via  sec.  711  (b) ) . 

7.  The  seniority  rights  of  all  persons  un- 
der the  Federal  civil  service  (sec.  711  (a) ). 

8.  The  seniority  ri^ts  of  IsBicr  union 
members  within  their  locals  and  In  their 
apprenticeship  programs  (title  VH,  via  sec. 
711(b)). 

9.  The  right  of  labor  unions  to  choose 
their  members,  to  determine  the  lights  ac- 
corded to  their  mmebers,  and  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  their  members  to  each 
other  (tlUe  VII.  title  VI  via  sec.  71 1  (b) ) . 

10.  Tbe  right  of  farmers  to  freely  chooee 
their  tenants  and  employees  (title  VI  and 
title  vn). 

11.  The    right    of    farm   organteatlons   to 
chooee  their  members  to  determine  the 
rights  accorded  to  their  memben,  and  the 
relationship  of  their  members  to  each  other 
(title  VI  and  title  VH) . 

12.  The  right  of  boards  of  trustees  of 
public  and  private  schools  and  HOoUegee  to 
determine  the  handling  of  studmts  and 
teaching  staffs  (title  IV,  tlUe  V,  title  VI). 

13.  The  right  of  owners  of  inns,  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunchrooms, 
soda  fountains,  motion  picture  houses,  thea- 
ters, concert  halls,  sports  arenaei  stadiums 
and  other  places  of  entertainment  to  freely 
carry  on  their  businesses  in  the  service  of 
their  customers  (title  n,  title,  VI,  and  title 
vn). 

14.  The  right  of  the  State  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  all  Federal 
elections  and  many  State  elections  (title  I) . 

16.  "Hie  right  of  litigants  to  receive  even- 
handed  jTisUoe  In  the  Federal  courts:  this 
legisUtion-iAaces  civil  rights  litigants  (par- 
ticularly the  attorney  general)  Ui  a  special 
category  with  preferences  and  advantages 
not  afforded  parties  In  any  other  form  ot 
litigation  (sec.  101(d),  title  IX). 

This  Is  an  ominous  bUL  But  It  Is  being 
presented  In  the  li^t  of  morality.  It  U 
far  from  that.  It  even  was  suggested  by 
President  Johnson  that  It  be  aflopted  "in 
memory  of  President  Kennedy." 

This  kind  of  legislation  shoxUd  not  be 
adopted  "in  memory"  of  anybody^ 

What  It  does  Is  try  to  guaraoitee  to  one 
group  at  tbe  expense  of  another. 

But  let  tbe  minority  not  forget:  that  when 
thoee  In  the  majority  loee  their  rights  and 
privileges,  those  ol  the  minority— «veryone — 
Is  Just  as  certain  to  fall  heir  to  the  same  lo 
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(From  the  Buffalo  Criterion,  Jan.  18.  1964] 

OOHGXATTTUITIONS,    CakL    ROWAN 

The  appointment  of  Ambaseador  to  Fin- 
land. Carl  T.  Rowan  as  Director  of  the  US. 
Information  Agency  by  President  Johnson, 
to  succeed  Edward  R.  Murrow,  thus  placing 
him  In  a  Cabinet  status  is  commendable. 

Mr.  Rowan,  an  experienced  writer  and 
noted  author,  becomes  the  highest-ranking 
Negro  In  Oovemment,  at  a  salary  of  $21,000 
per  year.  Before  his  appointment  as  Am- 
bassador to  Finland.  S8-year-old  Mr  Rowan 
was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs.  He  will  be  the  first  member 
of  our  race  ever  to  sit  In  on  meetings  of  the 
National  Security  Cbuncll.  but  will  not  have 
formal  membership  In  the  Council,  and  he 
will  also  sit  In  on  all  Cabinet  meetings. 

Termed  by  President  Johnson  as  "a  per- 
ceptor  of  world  affairs,  who  Is  most  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  supervise  the  Important  pro- 
gram of  telling  America's  side  abroad."  Mr. 
Rowan's  appointment  shows  how  far  and 
hl^  all  Americans  can  rise  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  religion,  and  should  be  a  great 
Inspiration  to  all  Negroes,  regardless  of  their 
station  In  life,  for  as  we  look  back  over  the 
record.  It  was  jiist  a  few  years  back,  say  the 
middle  1940's  when  the  attitude  toward  the 
Negro  In  the  dally  press,  radio,  and  TV  was 
not  nearly  as  Uberal  as  It  Is  today. 

In  earlier  days  anything  appearing  about 
our  people  In  the  dallies  was  labeled  with 
the  Identification  "Negro"  and  In  moert  Items 
the  slant  could  have  been  Interpreted  as 
"antl."  Pictures  published  of  race  members 
were  a  real  rarity,  except  on  a  very  special 
occasion.  The  recognition  today  of  our 
group  by  the  big  dally  press  has  been  a  com- 
mon routine  fear  the  Negro  press  over  the 
years. 

After  reviewing  these  facts  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  we  can  feel  proud  that  Mr.  Rowan  has 
been  placed  In  the  top  spot  of  teUlng  other 
nations,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  America's 
side  of  the  issues,  and  he  can  do  It  with  a 
clear  conscience,  knowing  that  facts  about 
the  abuses,  contributions,  and  mi».king  of 
news  concerning  Negroes  are  getting  through 
to  the  general  public  and  world  on  larger 
scales  and  on  much  fairer  basis. 

This  paper  congratulates  Mr.  Rowan  upon 
his  appointment  and  wishes  blm  total  suc- 
cess In  heading  this  vital  Agency. 

[From   the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,   Jan    22, 

19«4] 

His  "No"  Mkaitt  No 

Legend  has  It  that  Carl  T  Rowan  once  said 
"no"  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  got  away 
with  It. 

Around  Washington,  that's  more  of  a  dis- 
tinction these  days  than  all  the  other  honors 
the  Negro  ex- newspaperman  can  claim. 

The  little  tiff  was  supposed  to  have  occurred 
while  Mr.  Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  was 
on  an  cAclal  trip  to  Asia  in  1961.  Rowan, 
who  was  sent  along  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, objected  to  a  passage  In  a  speech  the 
Vice  President  was  about  to  deliver. 

As  neither  man  is  known  for  meekness, 
there  was  a  mutual  display  of  temper.  The 
controversial  passage,  however,  was  dropped, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  a  warm  respect 
for  Rowan  ever  since. 

Of  such  stuir  are  Presidential  appoint- 
ments made,  and  President  Johnson,  who  has 
been  casting  about  for  a  higher  administra- 
tion Job  for  Rowan,  found  one  on  Tuesday, 
Director  of  the  V3.  Information  Agency. 

As  Bdward  R.  ICurrow's  sucessor.  Rowan  will 
be  able  to  put  to  work  his  old  talent  as  a 


reporter  and  his  more  recently  acquired  skill 
as  a  diplomat  to  wage  the  propaganda  war 
with  the  Communist  world. 

Among  other  things,  the  appointment  is 
a  psychological  coup  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, coming  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
munists make  propaganda  capital  out  of  ra- 
cial strife  In  the  United  States. 

Rowan  (pronounced  Row-an)  has  managed 
to  be  outspoken  and  eoftspoken  at  the  same 
time  about  racial  segregation  In  thU  coun- 
try In  his  latest  Government  stint — as  Am- 
bassador to  Finland — he  has  startled  foreign 
newsmen  by  calling  segregation  a  national 
"disgrace."  But  he  also  has  been  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
working  to  eliminate  It. 

Rowan  knew  segregation  as  a  youngster  In 
Tennesee  and  he  wrote  about  It  with  passion- 
ate conviction  later  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
brought  Rowan  to  Washington  as  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 
When  the  Capital's  exclusive  Cosmos  Club 
rejected  Rowan's  membership  application,  he 
confined  his  Ironic  comment  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  It  had  been  a  purely  "Intellec- 
tual" Judgment,  since  the  club  Is  considered 
a  preserve  of  distinguished  Intellectuals. 

At  38,  Rowan  has  a  string  of  accomplish- 
ments behind  him:  A  naval  officer  In  the 
Second  World  War;  the  only  person  to  win 
three  successive  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
journalism  fraternity  awards;  one  of  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
10  outstanding  men  of  1954. 

Rowan  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Ober- 
lln  (Ohio)  CoUege,  and  a  master's  In  Journal- 
ism from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
and  his  wife,  Vivien,  have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan.  2S, 

1964] 

Nrw  DmcrroB  or  USIA 

By  the  standards  of  any  race,  color  or 
creed.  Carl  T.  Rowan  Is  admirably  equipped 
for  the  assignment  Just  given  him  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

He  brings  his  new  Job  as  head  of  the 
VS.  Information  Agency  a  masters  degree 
in  Journalism  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 13  years  as  a  prize-winning  reporter 
for  The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  S  years' 
experience  in  the  State  Department,  Includ- 
ing an  Ambassadorship. 

With  this  appointment  he  has  risen  to  one 
of  the  highest  posts  In  Government  ever 
achieved  by  an  American  Negro  and,  to  the 
extent  that  race  Is  any  factor,  this  gives  him 
added  Incentive  to  succeed.  ° 

As  successor  to  Edward  R.  Murrow,  he  takes 
on  one  of  the  touchiest,  toughest  duties  In 
the  whole  administration — the  Interpreta- 
tion of  U.S.  alms  and  policies  to  the  rest  of 
the   world. 

It  is  no  certainty  he  will  be  able  to  per- 
form to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress  and  the 
country.  Good  men  have  failed  at  this  task 
before  and.  whatever  the  qualifications.  It 
isn't  possible  to  tell  in  advance  what  anyone 
will  do  under  fire  In  sensitive  public  office. 
But  Car>- Rowan  has  a  lot  going  for  him 
and  we  certainly  wish  him  well. 

Following  are  early  foreign  press  re- 
actions to  the  appointment  of  Carl  T. 
Rowan  as  Director  of  the  UJ3.  Informa- 
tion Agency: 

The  Indian  Express  In  an  editorial 
said: 

Those  In  this  country  who  have  met  or 
known  Mr.  Carl  Rowan  will  be  delighted  over 
his  new  appointment  *  *  *.  Others  should 
be  no  less  pleased,  since  the  conferment  of 
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this  special  honor  on  an  enlightened  member 
of  the  Negro  community  Is  an  event  of  some 
consequence.  It  proves  that  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  Is  determined  to  carry  on  with 
his  predecessor's  liberal  policies  and  not  to 
deny  recognition  to  men  of  merit,  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  color  of  their  complexion. 

In  Germany,  the  national  daily  Die 
Welt  stressed  in  an  article  "thai  Rowan 
had  not  been  appointed  because  of  his 
race,  but  because  he  was  eminently  well 
qualified  for  this  position  as  an  outstand- 
ing Journalist  and  proven  diplomat." 
The  Rheinlsche  Post  of  Duesseldorf 
commented  that  the  appointment  "rep- 
resented a  bold  move  on  the  part  of 
President  Johnson,"  reflecting  his  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Rowan  and  the  "will  of 
Americans  to  end  racial  discrimination." 

Most  Dutch  newspapers  front-paged 
the  news  of  the  appointment.  The 
Haagsche  Courant  editorialized  that  the 
appointment  was  "the  first  Presidential 
decision  which  brings  a  truly  new  ele- 
ment," in  that  an  American  Negro  for 
the  first  time  in  history  will  sit  in  on 
Cabinet  and  National  Security  Council 
meetings.    The  editorial  added: 

The  fact  that  Rowan  was  made  Chief  of 
this  Service  Is  the  best  proof  that  the  Wash- 
ington Government  will  put  an  end  to  all 
racial  discrimination. 

In  Nigeria,  the  Lagos  Daily  Times  de- 
clared that  President  Johnson  had  paid 
the  memory  of  President  Kennedy  the 
greatest  tribute  by  appointing  a  Negro 
as  head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
It  was  comforting,  said  the  editorial,  that 
Johnson  "had  found  the  guts  to  continue 
the  Kennedy  program." 

A  Spanish  language  broadcast  over 
the  Lima  Radio  America  network  said 
that  "President  Johnson  has  Just  given 
a  lesson  of  liberty,  honesty,  demdcracy 
and  Justice"  by  appointing  Mr.  Rowan, 
"a  Negro  of  singular  virtues  and  excep- 
tional qualities  of  Intelligence,"  to  the 
post. 


Confressmaii  Ed  Foreman 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gladly 
take  this  opportunity  of  Joining  with  my 
colleagues  in  heartily  congratulating  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Congressman  Eo  Forucan, 
upon  his  designation  by  the  n.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  young  men  In  America  for 
1963. 

To  be  named  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
young  men  of  America  by  a  great  nation- 
wide business  organization  Is  certainly  a 
great  tribute  and  honor  of  which  Ed.  his 
family,  and  friends  may  well  be  proud. 

I  wish  for  Ed  and  his  dear  ones  con- 
tinued good  health,  well-being,  and  hap- 
piness in  the  time  to  come. 


Lykcs   Bros.  Steanskqi  Co.  Leads  tbe 
Way  to  AatoBalkm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  present  to  my  colleagues  a  very  fine 
article  in  the  January  25.  1964.  issue  of 
Business  Week  magazine  on  the  great 
progress  made  over  the  past  40  years  by 
America's  leading  shipping  company, 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co. 

Headquartered  in  my  home  town  of 
New  Orleans,  Lykes  Bros,  has  oben  a 
leader  among  the  world's  steamship  com- 
panies- since  its  founding  in  1922.  Its 
splendid  progress  through  the  years  is 
due.  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  first- 
rate  executive  leadership  provided  by  the 
founders  of  the  company,  the  Lykes 
brothers,  and  now  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Solon  B.  Turman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Lykes.  and  Joseph  T.  Lykes,  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

These  two  tap  ofllcers  of  Lykes,  along 
with  other  company  executives,  are  mak- 
ing a  great  contribution  today  toward  the 
growth  and  progressive  development  of 
America's  merchant  fleet  by  pioneering 
work  to  fully  mechanize  our  Nation's 
merchant  ships.  I  am  proud  of  their 
leadership  in  strengthening  our  country's 
merchant  fleet,  and  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  they  read  this  fea- 
ture article  on  Lykes  Bros, 

The  article  follows : 
Pu>uio  Aix   Hands   to   thx   Pushbuttons — 

Ltkxb  Bros.  Stxaicship  Co.  Lkaos  trx  Wat 

TO  AxrrOMATION  AT  SXA  BT  LATINO   ^rwrr    qT 

Fxaar  or  a  Flxbt  or  13  Caboo  Fbxiohtibs 

With   Fullt  Mbchanizb>  ENoofx  Rooms 

Lykes  Broa.  Steamship  Ob.,  Inc..  ot  New 
Orleazks,  though  an  old-line  family  business, 
has  long  been  a  traUUaBer  in  American  ship- 
ping. Last  week  It  maintained  that  reputa- 
tion by  opening  up  a  new  chapter  In  the 
shipping    Industry's    modernization. 

This  haiH>ened  when  President  Johnson, 
pn-esslng  a  button  In  the  White  House,  set 
off  the  keel  laying  for  the  SS  Louise  Lykes 
at  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  New  Orleans. 

Though  Lykes  Is  already  outnttlng  ships 
with  some  pace-setting  automatic  features 
the  new  11,000- ton  cargo  freighter  Louise 
Lykea  wlU  be  the  flrst  American  ship  with 
a  fully  mechanized  engine  room  to  be  built 
from  the  bottcnn  up  for  the  subeldlzed  liner 
trade.  It  will  employ  a  crew  of  33  inpt^ad  of 
the  46  usually  carried  oa.  vessels  ot  this  size. 

What's  more,  the  ship  U  the  flrst  In  a  series 
of  13,  $10  mlUlon  freighters  to  he  built  for 
Lykes,  as  part  of  the  company's  $500  million 
ship  replacement  program. 
Bigffest 

With  50  vessels  totaling  nearly  800,000 
deadweight  tons,  Lykes  today  Is  the  biggest 
cargo  liner  operation  under  the  U.S.  flag, 
topping  the  cargo  operation  of  VB.  Lines 
Oo.  by  a  few  thousand  tons.  Together,  the 
two  giant  fleets  account  for  about  one-third 
of  the  total  tonnage  tn  the  UjS.-flag  liner 
trade. 

"Thou^  I  don't  like  admitting  It,"  says  a 
top  executive  In  a  rival  company,  "I^kaa  has 
alwajB  been  a  leader  In  the  shipping  lnd\u- 


try.  This  has  been  particularly  true  In  the 
recent  drive  toward  a  mechanlzaUoo.  agree- 
ment with  the  anions."  This  resulted  In  an 
agreement  last  month  between  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  the  Marine  Cngineera' 
Beneficial  Association  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Orerditc 

Spearheading  Lykes'  meofaanlzatlon 
strategy  over  the  last  few  years  has  been 
courtly,  clgar-chomplng  Chairman  Solon  B. 
Turman.  As  Turman  sees  It,  meofatuilzation 
of  the  VS.  merchant  fleet  has  long  been 
overdue. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Government  Is  sub- 
sidizing the  American  liner  trade  to  the 
tune  ca  over  $300  million  annually;  BO  per- 
cent of  this  goes  to  help  operators  bridge  the 
gap  between  foreign  and  domestic  wage 
scales.  Bven  so,  the  percentage  of  UjB.  in- 
ternational trade  carried  In  American  bot- 
toms dropped  from  68  percent  la  1945  to  a 
mere  10.4  percent  In  1981. 

"Mechanization  means  more  eflieient  ships, 
and  that  means  a  bigger  slice  at  desirable 
cargoes,"  says  TUrman.  Lykes  figures  that 
each  of  Its  13  new  mechanized  sUpe  ot  the 
Gulf  Cllppo-  class  will  save  about  $3  million 
In  costs  over  the  vessel's  36-year  depreciation 
period. 

77irce-part  system 

Basically,  mechanization  comes  In  three 
places  on  the  new  ships.  A  central  control 
station  In  the  engine  room  c<xitalns  several 
banks  of  panels  with  control  devices,  gages, 
and  Indicator  lights;  these  will  snable  one 
man  to  monitor  functions  normally  per- 
formed by  a  watch  of  three. 

This  station  Is  connected  to  a  data  logger 
Immediately  overhead,  which  relieves  crew 
members  of  such  logging  chores  as  n^tipg 
speed,  directions,  and  maintenance  cycles. 
Finally,  the  bridge  control  station  enables 
the  olOcer  of  the  watch  to  regulat«  the  ship's 
engines  by  direct  control. 

Weetlnghouse  Bectrlc  Corp.  is  doing  the 
electronics  on  Lykes'  engine  rooms.  1\)tal 
cost  of  mechanisation,  according  to  Lykes,  Is 
an  extra  $600,000  per  ship. 

Rivals 

Besides  Lykes,  many  other  VS.  companies 
in  the  subsidized  liner  trade  are  moving  to 
mechanize.  Grace  Line.  Inc.,  wUl  shortly 
start  biUldlng  six  mechanised  10,000-ton 
freighters  for  the  South  American  trade. 
U.S.  Lines  Is  planning  five  new  zaechanlzed 
freighters. 

Though  this  new-hatched  drlvs  for  ship- 
board mechanization  la  unlikely  to  salvage 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  ovemlgbt.  It  does 
represent,  says  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "the  flnt  vital 
step  In  the  struggle  against  rising  costs  and 
marine  obsolescence." 

I.    HSABT  or  AN  EMPIBK 

Of  the  companies  caught  up  In  the  mech- 
anlzatkm  drive.  Lykes  has  so  far  made  ths 
heaviest  commitments. 

Launched  In  1933,  Lykes  shlppdng  forms 
part  of  the  loosely  strung  financial  empire  of 
the  colcvful  Lykes  family.  Under  tlu  aegis  of 
Lykee  Bros.,  Inc.,  this  empire  now  takes  tn 
some  600,000  acres  of  ranchland  In  Florida 
and  Texas,  4,000  acres  of  Fl(xida  citrus  fruit 
orchards,  two  meatpacking  plants.  *  steve- 
doring outfit,  a  sand  and  gravel  mine,  an 
Insurance  company,  a  small  electronics  com- 
pany, a  reforestation  project,  a  hotel,  and  a 
cattle-feeding  operation. 

Central 

The  shipping  (H)eratlon,  though,  is  still  the 
central  property.  By  law  It  is  managed  in- 
dependently of  other  enterprises  linked  only 
by  a  complex  structure  of  tntwloeklng  direc- 
torships between  Lykes  Bros.  Steaauhlp  Co. 
and  Lykes  Bros.,  Inc.,  the  holding  company 
for  all  other  family  interesta. 
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flee  cafeteria  to  rtlwcuiw  strategy  with  top 
executives  over  coffee  and  a  kipper. 

"New  York  Is  1  hour,  and  sometimes 
2,  ahead  of  us,"  Turman  says.  "If  we  get 
up  early,  they  cant  pull  anything  on  us.  If 
there  is  a  sudden  crop  failure  in,  say  Brazil 
or  Australia,  we  can  completely  revise  our 
schedules  for  maximum  advantage  within  24 
hours." 

m.  rAMn.T  saga 

Over  the  years,  Lykes  has  often  managed 
to  stay  well  ahead  of  its  rivals.  Pounder 
^of  the  dynasty  was  Dr.  Howell  Tyson  Lykes. 
a  Florida  physician  who  took  to  cattle  rais- 
ing and  shipping,  then  developed  an  export- 
import  business  with  numerous  sidelines. 
HU  seven  sons  (and  one  daughter)  followed 
their  own  stars  into  ranching,  shipping,  or 
oil  wlldcattlng,  but  remained  closely  united. 

Eventually  the  third  son.  James  Lykes,  de- 
cided to  acquire  bis  own  ships  and  so  laid 
the  foundation  for  what  was  to  become.  In 
1922,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co-.  Later.  It 
signed  up  under  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act;  for  its  Government  subcldy,  it  had  to 
guarantee  regular  sailings — even  with  empty 
ships— and  provide  $30  million  for  re- 
placement. 

Inside  and  outside 

Through  Its  existence.  Lykes  has  been 
able  to  attract  skillful  management  per- 
sonnel, both  from  the  family  and  out- 
side. When  a  founding  brother.  Joseph 
T.  Lykes.  Sr.,  stepped  down  as  chair- 
man a  oouple  of  years  ago.  Turman  moved 
Into  his  job  and  Joseph  T.  Lykes.  Jr..  be- 
came president.  But  the  company  is  never 
afraid  to  recruit  an  able  outsider.  Financial 
execuUve  vice  president.  Prank  A.  Nemec. 
in  no  way  related  to  the  family.  Joined  the 
Lykes  organization  in  1945. 

The  family,  as  majority  stockholder,  re- 
tains absolute  control  of  all  appointments. 
Any  disagreements  are  adjudicated  by  the 
most  senior  responsible  member — now  Tur- 
man. As  a  last  resort  belligerents  can  go  to 
"the  patriarch,"  76-year-old  Joseph  T.  Lykes. 
Sr..  now  semlretired  as  chairman  of  Lykes 
Bros.,  Inc.  But  dissension  Is  rare;  the 
clan — now  well  over  100 — hashes  out  prob- 
lems at  twlce-a-year  meetings  in  Tampa. 

IV.    NXBT   BM    rOH    SHIPS 

Two  consistent  management  policies  stand 
Lykes  In  good  stead  as  It  moves  Into  mech- 
anization. Its  attitude  of  realistic  modera- 
tion has  been  carried  over  into  labor  rela- 
tions. Says  one  union  official:  "Lykes  is  a 
<l'*'mn  fine  outfit.  Unlike  some  operations, 
you  can  reach  the  man  who  can  straighten 
out  your  problem  dlrecUy.  and  not  spend 
3  weeks  tangled  In  outer-offlce  redtape." 

Lykes,    In    return.    Is    proud    of    its    labor 
record.    "We  think  labor  relations  are  prob- 
lem No.   1  for  the  Indxistry,  and  we  handle 
It  that  way."  says  one  Lykes  executive. 
PUing  it  up 

Lykes'  traditional  frugality,  conunon  to  all 
aspects  of  the  family's  farflung  confederacy. 
Is  also  paying  off.  No  family  member.  Tur- 
man Included,  can  draw  more  than  $25,000 
salary.  "It's  been  that  way  since  I  entered 
the  company  in  1919,"  says  Turman.  "If  we 
paid  them  more  the  wives  would  begin  to 
splurge  and  the  men  would  take  their  minds 
off  the  Job." 

For  nonfamlly  executives  there's  a  bonus 
system,  which  sometimes  doubles  the  $25,000 
ceiling. 

This  frugality  has  resulted  in  fantastic  re- 
serves of  cash.  Of  the  shipping  company's 
total  net  worth  of  $220  fnllllon,  about  $170 
million — nearly  80  percent — is  in  retained 
earnings  invested  Ln  Government  bonds,  mu- 
nicipals,  blue  chips,  and   such. 

A  shipowner  must  build  up  reserves  to 
meet  huge  lump  stun  costs  of  fleet  replace- 
ment. The  problem  comes,  says  Nemec, 
"when  rising  costs  and  technical  improve- 
ments require  you  to  spend  $250  million  re- 


placing a  fleet  that  cost  $60  million.''  So 
Lykes.  in  lieu  of  large  dividends,  makes  ad- 
ditional voluntary  payments  Into  Its  re- 
placement fund  beyond  government  depre- 
ciation requirements. 

In  one  decade  (1948-57),  these  voluntary 
deposits  exceeded  $44  million;  the  total  from 
1936  to  1958  came  to  $56  million.  Moet  of 
Lykes'  rivals,  without  such  close-knit  stock- 
holders, could  not  Indulge  in  such  stringent 
self-denial. 

As  a  result,  Lykes  can  flnance  Its  entire 
fleet  replacement  program — and  Its  new 
mechanized  ships — out  of  retained  earnings 
"We  haven't  borrowed  money  from  a  bank 
since  1933,"  says  Turman  proudly. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnoiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr.  ABBITT,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ruiitan 
National,  one  of  the  great  civic  organiza- 
tions of  today,  was  formed  in  Holland, 
Va.,  in  my  congressional  district,  about 
36  years  ago.  I  have  seen  this  organiza- 
tion grow  by  leapts  and  bounds  and  have 
noted  with  interest  the  great  good  It  has 
done  and  Is  doing,  not  only  in  my  section 
but  in  many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

On  January  27.  1964.  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Tuck  addressed  the  Rurltan 
National  Convention  meeting  in  New 
Orleans.  Congressman  Tuck,  a  former 
Governor  of  Virginia,  is  not  only  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  but  also  a  states- 
man whom  I  admire  and  who  has  done 
and  Is  doing  much  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munist Influence  from  taking  over  this 
Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Tuck  pointed  out  cogently  in  his 
address  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  Realizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  matters  brought  out  in 
this  splendid  address,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  Congressman  Tuck's 
address  and  commend  it  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 
Remarks     or     Congrkssman     Wujjam     M 
Tuck,  Dimocrat,  or  Virginia,  at  the  An- 
nual   RuRiTAN    National   Convtntion    at 
New  Orleans,  January  27.  1964 
Pellow  Rurltans.  I  consider  myself  highly 
honored  to  be  Invited  to  New  Orleans,  this 
extremely  important  and  large  southern  city, 
to  speak  to  the  Rurltan  National  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  annual  convention. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  addressing  you. 
As  a  lifelong  Virginian.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Rurltan  National  was  formed  Just  36 
years  ago  In  my  home  State.  In  this  short 
span  It  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  widely  known  service  organizations 
in  the  Nation  and  now  ranks  among  these 
sixth  in  size. 

But  the  growth  of  Rurltan  National,  which 
has  as  lU  purpose  the  strengthening  of  the 
bond  of  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween business  and  rural  people  of  a  com- 
munity. Is  not  the  only  Important  thing 
about  the  organization.     More  laudatory  Is 
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the  great  good  It  does  for  our  young  people, 
our  handicapped,  and  other  groups  through- 
out the  country. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  to- 
day, it  Is  quite  appropriate  that  we  should 
be  meeting  In  New  Orleans.  It  was  In  this 
city,  you  recall,  that  once  lived  the  hate- 
crazed,  soul-warped  assassin  who  so  recently 
took  the  life  of  our  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  add  that  the  individual  to  whom  I  am 
referring  was  not  a  product  of  New  Orleeuis 
and  was  In  no  way  representative  of  the 
wonderful  type  of  citizenship  residing  here. 

We  have  a  great  nation.  It  was  founded 
by  our  forefathers  who  braved  the  turbulent 
and  hazardous  waters  of  the  Atlantic  In 
In  search  of  freedom — in  search  of  the  right 
to  live  and  work  and  worship  as  they  chose 
and  to  discard  the  yoke  of  tyranny  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  despots  of  Europe.  They 
managed  to  attain  this  goal  and.  In  so  doing, 
established  a  country  that  is  now  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  become  so  fine 
a  model  that  our  enemies  would  tear  It 
down  and  destroy  it  by  whatever  means  Is 
required. 

We  Americans  have  a  common  fault.  We 
have  a  tendency  to  Ignore  an  old  proverb 
that  told  us  to  be  forewarned  Is  to  be  fore- 
armed. We  do  not  pay  enough  heed  to  these 
dally  proclamations  of  danger.  Instead,  we 
enjoy  our  freedom  under  a  policy  of  live  and 
let  live,  granting  an  open-door  attitude  to 
those  with  whom  we  come  In  contact.  For 
example,  consider  Pearl  Harbor.  We  could 
not  believe  that  the  Japanese  would  spurn 
our  friendship  and  attack  us  at  a  moment 
when  we  had  our  guards  down  and  when 
their  emissaries,  clothed  In  the  habiliments 
of  peace,  were  In  W^^hington  engaged  In 
lulling  us  Into  a  sense  of  false  security.  We 
are  lenient  and  tolerant  to  a  point  of  in- 
understandable  carelesnesss  that  amounts  to 
recklessness. 

The  most  recent  Instance  In  which  we  have 
suffered  from  this  common  fault  was  the 
loss  of  that  estimable,  distinguished  and  be- 
loved gentleman,  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  gentleman  might  be 
alive  today  had  more  attention  been  given 
evidence  produced  time  and  time  again  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvitiee  of 
the  XJJa.  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  mmnber  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  to  which  I  refer  Is  a  stand- 
ing committee  at  the  House  of  Repreeehta- 
tlvea  consisting  ot  nine  Member*  ot  OOngreaB. 
five  ot  whom  are  from  the  majority  party 
and  four  from  the  minority  pitrty.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that,  despite  the  disparity  In 
party  labels,  there  Is  no  partisanship  anaong 
the  monbershlp  ot  the  ooounlttee.  It  is  a 
highly  controversial  committee,  made  so  by 
Its  enemies  and  by  the  extreme  left-wlngen 
and  so-called  do-gooders,  and  many  who 
pose  as  Int^ectuals,  some  of  whom  are  col- 
lege professcMTS  and  others  of  whom  are  even 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  But  there  Is  no 
controversy  within  the  committee  Itself.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  dedi- 
cated Americans  and  are  determined  to  stand 
upon  the  watchtowers  of  liberty  and.  when- 
ever It  Ls  necessary,  to  Inform  the  American 
people  of  the  dangers  we  face. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  the 
Honorable  Edwin  B.  Willis,  ot  Louisiana. 
He  Is  an  outstanding  lawyer,  an  able  Repre- 
sentative, highly  respected  by  all  his  <xA- 
letLguea  in  the  Ck>ngre8s. 

The  director  of  our  staff  Is  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara.  He  Is  a  ocdiege  graduate,  a  man  ot 
the  highest  character,  who  rendered  merito- 
rious and  distinguished  service  as  a  major  In 
military  Intelligence  In  World  War  II.  The 
gentleman  who  has  been  the  committee 
counsel  for  many  years  Is  the  HonoraUe 
Frank  S.  Tavenner,  of  Bhenendoah  Cknm^, 
'Va.  He  is  well  known  among  the  Judiciary 
and  the  bar.  as  well  as  the  people  of  Virginia. 


not  «nly   as  one   of   the  moet  outstanding 
lawyers  of  our  State,  but  as  a  Ana  citizen. 

There  Is  a  movement  to  abollah  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amarlcan  Activities.  It  Is  gap- 
{wrted  by  some  Americans  who  are  well 
meaning  and  of  high  standing,  but  the  move- 
ment is  actually  Inspired  and  directed  by  the 
Communists  and  emanates  from  Moeccnr. 
We  have  positive  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  as  one  of  their  prime  objects  the  de- 
struction of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  because  this  committee  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  anti-Communist  forces 
that  the  United  States  has  put  forth  in  its 
war  against  subversion. 

It  Is  obivlous  that  the  overwhelmhig  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  is  as  it  should 
be  to  remain  friendly  with  other  nations 
and  to  fxirther  world  peace.  In  doing  so,  we 
must  not  fall  to  be  cognizant  of  the  in- 
filtration and  evil  designs  of  our  enemies. 

Months  ago  the  Ooounlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  in  hearings  In  Washington 
and  elsewhere  concerning  Illegal  travel  to 
Cuba,  pointed  up  the  danger  of  a  pro-Castro 
group  known  as  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. It  has  not  been  long,  you  will  re- 
member, since  our  congressional  coounlttee 
was  having  certain  witnesses  physically 
ejected  from  our  hearing  room  In  Washing- 
ton. They  were  young  pec^le.  most  of  them, 
students  who  had  violated  our  passport 
regulations  and  flown  to  Cubcu  While  our 
hearings  were  In  progreos,  a  Communist-In- 
spired clamor  against  our  actions  flared  up 
In  the  press  and  over  the  air.  I  was  present 
at  these  hearings  and  wltneesed  the  flaxmtlng 
of  the  Congress  by  an  element  of  our  popula- 
tion that  has  little  regard  for  our  American 
greatness  and  our  American  freedom. 

Through  these  beculngs,  the  Cocnmittee 
knew  well  the  kind  of  lawbreaklng  fanatics, 
radicals,  CoDununlsta,  and  advocates  and 
praotitioners  of  vUdence  In  the  United  States 
who  were  attraoted  to  Castro's  cause  and  to 
fronts  set  up  to  aid  him.  For  this  reason,  we 
were  not  startled  to  learn  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  the  President's  assassin,  was  a  local 
leader  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

What  Oswald  wss  and  what  he  did  shows 
the  kind  of  people  attracted  to  and  connected 
with  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and 
other  Cooununist  fronts,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munist Party  itself — fanatics  who  would  kill 
because  of  their  belief  In  oommunlam,  Marx- 
ism, and  Castrotsm. 

What  Oswald  did  also  illxistrates  the  danger 
in  the  reams  of  viciously  anti-American 
propaganda  being  turned  out  by  various  Com- 
munist groups  In  the  United  States  every 
day.  Oswald  was  a  reader  of  this  type  of 
literature.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  some  of  the  vicious  attacks  made  on 
President  Kennedy  In  relation  to  our  Cuban 
policy  in  these  propaganda  publications  were 
responsible  in  pcu-t  at  least  for  what  Oswald 
did. 

"Oh.  It  Is  only  some  more  Communist 
propaganda."  some  people  say  smugly.  "It 
is  nothing  to  be  worried  or  concerned  about." 
Now  we  know  only  too  well  what  horrendous 
and  tragic  effect  this  hate-American  propa- 
ganda can  have  on  unstable  persons  in  the 
Commvmlst  movement. 

During  its  hearings,  the  House  committee 
was  able  to  get  a  strong  Indication  of  the 
real  nature  of  these  people  connected  with 
the  Fair  Play  Committee.  The  CH>en  hear- 
ing and  the  subsequent  reports  of  testi- 
mony were  clearly  indicative  of  their  dis- 
regard for  our  laws  and  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  But  som^ow  or  other,  not  enough 
attention  was  given  to  the  evidence  thus 
produced.  Instead,  those  who  were  guarding 
the  President  looked  more  for  the  threat  to 
his  life  to  come  from  rlgfatwlngers  than 
leftwlngers.  And  that  Is  a  lesson  we  should 
not  soon  forget. 

The  turning  of  the  spotlight  on  the  right- 
wingers  in  the  Dallas  area  prior  to  the  as- 
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sinatlon  opMxed  the  way  for  a  fcUlsr  to 
perfect  his  evU  design.  Who  turned  this 
spotlight  on  the  rlghtwlngeraf  Ftimarlly 
It  was  the  so-called  liberals  and  leading  opln- 
lonmakers  In  our  country,  aping  as  they 
so  often  do  the  Communisrt  Party  line.  These- 
people  are  hrarlfled  even  at  the  thought  of 
a  conservative  or  anti -Communist  or  right- 
winger.  They  see  one  under  every  bed. 
though  they  could  not  see  a  Communist  If 
he  flashed  his  party  membership  card  In 
their  faces. 

The  official  organs  of  the  Commun|st  Party 
took  a  line  idenUcal  to  the  liberals  donoem- 
Ing  the  political  motivations  of  Oswald,  say- 
ing over  and  over  that  Kennedy  waa  aaeasst- 
nated  by  "extreme  rightwing  elements." 

Certainly  the  evidence  of  recent  bearings 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Conimlttee 
and  of  many  of  its  past  hearings  Indicated 
that,  if  anyone  poeed  a  danger  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  President,  it  was  the  leftists  and 
pro-Castroites  rather  than  the  rightraringers. 

The  reason  why  this  evidence  was  not 
more  closely  sifted  may  again  be  due  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Ccxnmunists  and  the  help 
they  had  gotten  from  the  so-called  liberala. 
For  years,  as  pointed  out,  they  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  unreasonable,  un- 
founded and  bitter  attacks  made  upon  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Cofomittee. 
These  attacks  not  only  have  been  aimed  at 
the  purposes  of  the  House  committee,  but 
Upon  its  membership  as  well.  We  have  been 
hooted  at.  Jeered  at,  and  openly  Insulted 
dxiring  some  of  our  hearings. 

niese  scamps  and  scoundrels  who  would 
destroy  America  and  Its  Institutions  and 
everything  that  we  hold  dear  do  not  hesitate 
to  impede  the  work  and  Impugn  the  char- 
acter of  the  membership  of  this  committee 
and  its  staff. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  danger  of  com- 
munism, "nie  peril  or  threat  is  probably 
more  from  within  than  from  without.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  greater  blow  from 
our  leftist  enemies  than  the  one  struck 
from  within  at  Dallas  on  November  83.  The 
history  ot  the  advance  of  communism  dem- 
onstrates this  truth.  The  method  used  by 
the  Conununists  is  to  Infiltrate  and  destroy 
from  within.  ThaX  was  the  method  em- 
ployed by  Oswald. 

My  frequent  and  extended  reference  to 
this  notorious  and  Infamous  chazacter  Is 
for  the  purpose  only  of  illustrating  the  lax- 
ity of  o\ir  Taiiooa  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  the  duties  of  promoting  and 
protecting  the  puUlc  Interesit.  Just  as  in 
other  great  moments  In  history  wlhen  our 
enemies  have  struck,  we  had  our  warning. 

Prior  to  the  assassination,  our  govern- 
mental agencies  knew  that  Oswald  had  de- 
fected to  Russia  In  addition,  they  could 
or  should  have  luown  that  he  was  incor- 
rigible as  a  youth.  When  he  was  18  yean 
old.  a  psychiatrist  xinder  n^ose  care  he 
came  diagnosed  prophetically:  "His  tenden- 
cies and  his  thinking  represent  a  serious 
danger  to  himself  and  others." 

Even  as  a  young  teenager,  he  was  an  avid 
reader  of  Karl  Marx. 

We  took  him  Into  the  Marines.  His  be- 
havior as  a  member  of  the  military  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  Marine  Corps  granted 
him  a  hardship  discharge,  which  was  later 
changed  to  an  undesirable  discharge. 

Oswald  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Marines 
because  his  aging  mother  filed  a  plea  for 
financial  help,  citing  her  son  as  the  only 
immediate  source  of  additional  Income. 
But  once  free  of  his  duties  as  a  Murine,  he 
did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  his  mother.  In- 
stead, without  telling  her,  he  left  for  Russia. 

In  Russia.  Oswald  held  a  press  conference. 
During  this  interview,  he  told  that  he  waa 
a  Marxist,  that  be  wanted  to  renounce  his 
American  citizenship  and  become  a  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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mittee?    Here  are  several  examples  of   the 
ties  between  the  two: 

The  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  has 
taken  full-page  ads  In  several  Issues  at  the 
magnirtne.  In  these  ads  It  announces  to 
Communists  and  radicals  everywhere — be- 
cause this  Is  an  lntemati<xua  publlcaaon— 
that  they  can  order  copies  of  the  violent, 
revolutionary  speeches  of  Castro  and  Che 
Guevara  by  writing  to  the  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  headquarters  In  New  York 
City. 

One  Issue  of  the  magazine  Revolution  In- 
cluded articles  by  Carlton  Heals,  one  of  the 
two  founding  cochalrmen  of  the  Pair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,  who  wrote  a  acurrlloua 
piece  accusing  the  United  States  of  cold  war 
deslgpis  and  of  the  "rape"  of  Cuba. 

Another  article  in  Revolution  was  by 
Robert  Taber,  also  a  founder  and  the  first 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  an  exconvlct  who  served  time 
for  armed  robbery,  auto  theft  and  kidnap- 
ing. An  advertisement  on  the  back  page 
listed  writings  and  speeches  about  Cuba 
available  in  English.  All  but  two  of  them 
were  by  Castro. 

We  have  other  evidence  against  the  Pair 
Play  few  Cuba  Committee.  When  an  article 
In  a  New  York  newspaper  charged  that  com- 
munism was  being  forced  upon  the  Cuban 
people,  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  said:  "False.  Not  a  shred  of  evidence 
has  been  produced  to  6Upp)ort  such  allega- 
tions." This  advertisement  was  paid  for  In 
part  with  mcxtey  that  came  directly  from 
the  Cuban  Government.  It  appeared  a  few 
months  after  the  Communists  had  by  vio- 
lence taken  over  the  Cubtm  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Newspaper  Guild, 
thus  putting  an  end  there  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Where  Oswald  got  his  Idea  of  assassinating 
the  President  still  has  to  be  established,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  Cuban  Student  Direc- 
torate In  Exile  has  given  us  some  interesting 
Information.  It  tells  us  that  at  a  reception 
at  the  Brazilian  Embassy  In  Havana  the  first 
week  of  last  September.  Castro  talked  to  a 
group  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  threatened 
to  kill  major  figures  in  the  U.S.  Government 
In  reprisal  for  any  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
regime. 

There  is  another  mystery  surrounding 
Oswald  that  so  far  has  not  been  cleared  up 
publicly.  Shortly  before  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger at  Dallas,  he  disappeared  on  a  trip  to 
Mexico.  While  there  we  know  that  he  ap- 
peared In  the  office  of  the  Cuban  consul 
We  do  not  know  why  he  went  there,  or 
whether  or  not  It  was  while  there  that  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  about  the  assassi- 
nation. 

It  must  have  been  a  shocking  and  chilling 
experience  to  have  heard  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
maintain  last  August,  in  a  radio  debate  here 
in  New  Orleans  in  which  he  was  Invited  to 
take  part  sifter  his  brush  with  the  anti- 
Castro  Cuban  exiles,  that  the  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Conunlttee  was  not  a  subversive  orga- 
nization. The  evidence  compiled  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, showed  otherwise. 

As  a  further  condemnation,  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee  ofllce  in  New  York  de- 
nied, at  the  time  of  the  assassination,  that 
It  had  evgr  heard  of  Oswald.  This  was  a  de- 
liberate distortion  of  the  truth,  as  evidenced 
early  in  December  when  Vincent  Theodore 
Lee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
same  witness  who  took  the  fifth  amendment 
81  times  In  a  single  appearance  before  the 
House  Un-American  AcUvltles  Committee, 
released  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Oswald 
to  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

We  have  reason.  In  view  of  reports  and 
evidence  accumulated  since  November,  to 
believe  that  Oswald  was  connected  with  the 


pickets  who  protested  the  Adlai  Stevenson 
rally  at  Dallas  and  with  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  former  Gen.  Edwin  Walker 
These  two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, had  spoken  out  against  Castro. 

The  case  against  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  goes  on  and  on.  One  of  Its  ear- 
marks is  the  teaching  of  extreme  hatred  and 
contempt,  something  that  Is  characteristic 
of  the  left-wing  Communists. 

This  vicious  and  disreputable  organization 
was  so  bold  that  In  1981  It  committed  John 
P  Kennedy  to  historical  oblivion.  It  was 
reported  In  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
document  which  quoted  the  Pair  Play  Com- 
mittee as  follows:  "Fidel  has  made  It.  Ken- 
nedy has  muffed  It.  If  Fidel  Castro  were  to 
pass  out  of  the  picture  tomorrow.  It  would 
not  change  this  die.  It  has  been  cast. 
Throughout  South  America  people  will  be 
building  statues  honoring  Fidel  Castro  long 
after  Kennedy  has  become  the  brand  name 
for  somebody's  baked  cookies  or  a  new  kind 
of  Swiss  cheese." 

Despite  all  this  array  of  evidence  marking 
the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  as  a 
vicious  organization  plotting  against  the 
United  States,  word  went  out  when  the  late 
President  announced  his  plans  to  visit  Dal- 
las that  the  rlghtwlng  extremists  were  the 
element  most  to  be  feared.  It  Is  reliably 
reported  that  first  among  the  sis  subjects 
to  be  studied  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  head 
of  the  assassination  Inquiry,  Is  the  Infiuence 
of  hate  movements  In  the  Dallas  community. 
If  I  understand  Mr.  Warren,  and  I  believe 
I  do.  the  hate  movements  Include  only  right- 
wing  groups. 

It  Is  too  late  to  undo  what  has  been  done 
at  Dallas.  But  It  U  not  too  late  to  take 
proper  cognizance  of  the  very  real  danger 
that  the  Communists  and  their  fellow- 
traveling  radicals  and  left  extremists  pose  to 
the  United  States. 

The  death  of  this  assassin  does  not  end 
the  story.  Oswald  was  not  the  only  one 
connected  with  the  Fair  Play  Committee. 
There  are  others,  free  in  our  land  in  spite  of 
all  the  evidence  c<Mnplled,  who  are  Just  as 
strong  believers  in  communism  as  he  was. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  stringent  law  that  will 
Invoke  severe  penalties  upon  these  traitors 
and  traducers  who  would  subvert  us  and 
destroy  our  country,  our  women,  and  our 
children  by  delivering  us,  lock,  stock,  end 
barrel,  to  the  Conununlst  conspiracy  and  to 
the  rule  of  the  Kremlin. 

Castro  must  be  deposed.  Communism 
must  be  banished  from  oiu*  land  and  all  the' 
Americas.  It  should  be  done  by  diplomacy 
or  by  embargo,  or  by  the  employment  of  other 
methods  of  a  similar  nature.  If  possible,  but 
if  necessary  It  must  be  done  by  force.  The 
Communists  understand  only  the  language 
of  force.  I  am  m  favor.  If  necessary,  of  giv- 
ing them  a  full  dose  of  force  and  power,  the 
only  language  they  understand. 

The  longer  we  delay  firm  and  resolute  ac- 
tion, the  more  the  situation  worsens.  The 
Panamanian  situation  should  be  handled 
with  a  firm  and  resolute  hand.  We  should 
not  surrender  an  Inch  to  this  Communist- 
inspired  uprising.  Our  rights  In  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  are  es- 
tablished and  are  as  old  as  the  Independence 
of  Panama,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
naval  aid  and  firmness  of  a  great  American 
President. 

We  must  not  wait  until  communism  makes 
further  and  more  deadly  Inroads  Into  our 
society  and  Into  our  Government  before  act- 
ing to  uphold  our  cherished  way  of  life. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  more  Important  to 
us  today  than  It  was  when  It  was  proclaimed 
during  the  administration  at  President  Mon- 
roe almost  160  years  ago.  The  Moiu'oe 
Ekxtrlne  must  be  upheld,  and  America  must 
be  freed  from  the  devastating  Influences  at 
communism — of  the  Oswalds  and  the  others 
who   place   more   value   upon   Marxism    and 
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Khrushchevlsm  and  Castroism  than  they  do 
upon  American  freedom. 

Despite  the  bleak  and  somber  ptoturs  be- 
fore us,  we  In  this  country  can  stUl  Utb  In 
hope,  rather  than  decpeOr.  Tliers  la  m.ucli 
for  which  to  be  thankfuL  Although  the 
public  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
exceeds  by  $35  billion  the  public  indebted- 
ness of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
combined,  we  nevertheless  remain  the  most 
powerful  nation. 

We  are  blessed  with  unbounded  natural 
resotu'oes.  In  many  Instances,  our  natural 
resources  exceed  those  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions combined.  Oiir  constitutional  system 
of  government  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  cannot  be  matched  by  any  other 
nation.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  pre- 
serve it  in  its  pristine  glory. 

The  people  are  patriotic,  and  wheSi  they 
recognize  the  fiagitlous  forces  tearing  at  the 
vitals  of  our  form  of  government  which  we 
cherish,  they  will  rlss  up  and  destroy  our 
oppressors  and  secure  our  liberties  and  otir 
feedoms.  They  will  return  ovir  goveriunent 
to  the  form  and  type  established  by  those 
men  and  women  who  loved  liberty  so  dearly 
that  they  crossed  an  ocean  and  started  a  new 
nation  to  gain  It. 

In  short,  we  need,  and  I  believe  we  have, 
the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  to  uphold 
our  cherished  American  principles  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
sacrifices  made  by  our  cltiaens  of  this  and 
previous  generations  who  have  shed  their 
blood  on  the  battlefields  and  battle  seas  at 
the  world. 


National  Childerii'i  Dental  Health  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF   PEKNSTLTAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  attention  to  the  Congress 
that  February  2  to  February  10  is  Na- 
tional Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 
This  celebration  is  Used  as  a  means  of 
promoting  interest  in  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  primary  and  the  young 
permanent  teeth,  not  only  f  ron^  the  rav- 
ages of  decay  but  also  from  poorly 
equipped  participants  of  contact  sports. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICAIION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CODK    OF   L4WS    OF   THX    UNTTED    STATKS 

Trru  44,  SxcnpN  181.  Congrkssiowax. 
Recosd;  AsaANCEMEirr,  sttlx,  coirmm. 
AND  iNDKXxs. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  Vhe  Comgrks- 
siONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  pubUca- 
tlon  of  an  Index  of  the  CoNoaxssioMAX. 
RzcoRO  semimonthly  dturlng  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1896,  e.  23,  i  18,  28  Stat.  60S.) 
Tttlx  44,  Section  182b.  Sascx;  iixtts- 
TBATTONS,  MAPS,  DiAGSAMS. — No  msps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Rxcoxo  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  30. 
1930,  c.  630,  I  2,  40  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursxumt  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publlcatlaa 


and  delivery  of  the  CoMOBxaBZOHAi.  Rbcord 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  ta 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — ^The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rxcord  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedmgs  shaU  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  Mtyle. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Eis  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoKGRESsioNAL  RECORD.  In  7V^-polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  nuitter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  V^ -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  Uteral  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

8.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
Bhoul(n>e  retximed  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insiu's  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  foUowlng  morning;  and  If  aU  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publlcatl(»i  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fiu-nlsbed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— H  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  ths 
PubUc  Printer  wlU  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shaU  not  publish  In  ths  Congressiomai, 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  pennanent  Record  is 
made  up  tar  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  onlsred  by  the  committee: 
ProiHded  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
shall  be  entitled  to  make  mc»«  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  is 
the  CoNGSESsioMAi.  RacoRD  the  fuU  leport  of 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — Whea 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  ma;  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — ^The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCExssioNAL  Record  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  eadh  House 
ShaU  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  frosn 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Houss  appear- 
ing in  sscond  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  ths  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  sx- 
tenslon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  ruls  shall  not  apply  to  eztensltMas  . 
withheld  because  af  volume  or  eqfulpment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  items  as  Undlcated 
by  the  Oflkclal  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNCREWSTOWAi.  Record,  nor  to  Rbookds 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  - 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneons  mattsr 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoNCRESSioif  as,  Raooas 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  luanuBcrlpt  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  lett«rs.  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  coonection 
with  a  speech  deUvered  In  the  cotuBe  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  president 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  ths 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out ^individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  ths  respective  Hbuse  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoMotcssioiiaL 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — ^The  Ofllclal  Re- 
porters of  each  House  shaU  indicate  cm  the 
manuscript  and  prepare  hwullngs  for  aU 
matter  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and 
shall  make  suitable  reference  thereto  at  the 
proper  place  In  the  proceedings. 


Dand  J.  Gaiter  Memorial  Qapcl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PXNNBTLTANIA 

IN  THE  SE3JATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  David  J. 
Gaiter  waa  a  distingiiished  Journalist 
who  made  a  deep  impression  on  those 
who  knew  him  and  those  who  read  his 
writings.  He  was  honored  last  week 
when  the  David  J.  Gaiter  Memorial 
Chapel  was  dedicated  at  Oratz  College, 
Philadelphia.  Since  Mr.  Gaiter's  works 
had  a  strong  Influence  not  only  In  Penn- 
sylvania but  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report 
from  the  Jewish  Exponent  of  January  24, 
1964,  on  the  dedication  ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

David  Galteb's  B^Cant  Contributions  Noted 

AT    OSATZ    CHAPXL    DEOICATION 

The  contributions  of  David  J.  Oalter,  late 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Exponent,  to  this  com- 
munity, the  United  States  and  the  Jewish 
people,  were  commemorated  by  the  dedica- 
tion last  Sunday  of  the  Oalter  Memorial 
Chapel  at  Gratz  College. 

At  dedication  exercises  at  the  college,  10th 
Street  and  Tab<H-  Road,  representatives  of 
the  Oovernments  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  Joined  their  praise  to  that  of  leaders 
in  Journalism,  education,  and  civic  and  phil- 
anthropic services,  In  tribute  to  Oalter  who. 
as  speakers  declared,  frequently  served  as  the 
voice  and  conscience  of  the  Philadelphia 
Jewish  community  for  many  years  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  In  1962. 

Dr.  Solomon  Orayzel,  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society,  depicted  Oalter  as  a 
brave  and  effective  fighter  against  "the  vul- 
garization of  Jewish  life  and  the  flight  from 
Jewlshness — If  not  from  Judaism — that 
characterized  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century." 

"A  community  of  Jews  In  America  .was 
bvillt  and  David  Oalter.  through  his  work  on 
the  Exponent  and  elsewhere,  helped  substan- 
tially in  Its  building."  Dr.  Orayzel  said. 

"He  recognized  the  Immense  power  of 
the  forces  that  made  for  secularization  and 
spiritxial  devaluation.  He  did  not  live  In  an 
ivory  tower  and  he  knew  what  the  Jews  of 
our  day  were  up  against. 

"He  often  expressed  admiration  for  the 
men  who,  with  zeal  and  sincerity,  labored  In 
the  community's  behalf.  He  knew  the  Im- 
portance of  getting  the  Jews  of  America  to 
do  their  duty  by  the  Jewish  people. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  image  of  Jewish  life  was 
somehow  wrong  and  its  wrongness  was  to 
him  a  constant  sovirce  of  Irritation.  The 
negativism  of  antldefamatlon  was  too  prom- 
inent In  Jewish  nfe.  The  deflnltlan  of 
philanthropy  was  too  physical  and  therefore 
too  narrow. 

"The  Idea  of  Zionism  was  marred  by  too 
much  organlaatlcwal  (wUtlca.    He  was  aspe- 
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daily  critical  of  religious  leadership,  not  be- 
cause he  disliked  religious  leaders  or  their 
cause,  but  because  he  was  convinced  that 
rabbis  and  synagogues  did  not  exert  them- 
selves to  provide  a  suCQclent  balancing  em- 
phasis on  the  devotional  and  the  cultviral. 

"He  criticized  everything  In  Jewish  life, 
frequently  and  sometimes  bitlngly.  Yet  he 
spoke  of  the  cHA  Rabbi  Levlnthal,  his  teach- 
er in  his  youth,  with  affection;  he  addressed 
all  rabbis  with  respect,  he  never  failed  to 
give  aid  to  the  Institutions  yirough  which 
Jewish  life  functioned  and  to  the  men  who 
led  them." 

Gaiter  was  "not  merely  a  good  Journalist, 
but  a  good  Jewish  Journalist,"  Dr.  Orayzel 
added,  declaring  that  this  required  that  "in 
addition  to  being  skillful  In  the  art  of  pre- 
senting news,  a  Jewish  Journalist  miist  know 
how  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  Jewlshness. 

"Newspaper  readers  are  grateful  tor  news 
that  entertains,  but  thoroughly  dislike  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  being  guided.  Yet 
what  else  is  a  Jewish  newspaper  for?  If  it 
Is  to  save  Itself  from  disintegrating  into  a 
mirror  of  a  social  ghetto,  it  must  strive  to 
articulate  the  distinctiveness  of  the  group 
which  it  serves,  and  express  that  which  gives 
it  stature  and  makes  it  deserve  to  survive." 

Myer  Felnsteln,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  chapel,  presiding  at  the 
ceremony,  presented  the  key  to  the  chapel 
to  Mitchell  Panzer,  president  of  the  college. 

"Many  of  us  may  not  realize  how  far  his 
voice  reached  beyond  the  Immediate  bovmd- 
arles  of  our  cc«nmunity."  Felnsteln  said  at 
Oalter.  "But  the  U.S.  Government  has  not 
forgotten,  nor  has  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael. " 

He  cited  messages  from  VS.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  from  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Director 
of  the  n.S.  Information  Agency,  praising 
Oalter '8  servlcee  to  the  Nation  during  World 
War  I  as  a  reporter  with  the  "Red,  White,  and 
Blue  Caravan"  that  toured  the  country  on 
behalf  of  the  war  effort. 

He  also  read  a  tribute  from  Israel  Ambas- 
sador Avraham  Hannan.  recalling  Gaiter's 
services  to  Zionism  and  to  the  welfare  o* 
Jews  thrdughout  the  world. 

Judge  Nochem  S.  Wlnnet,  Federation  of 
Jewish  Agencies  president,  spoke  of  Gaiter's 
contribution  toward  the  development  of  "our 
Jewlsh  community's  civil  service." 

Wlnnet  pointed  out  that  the  cconmunlty's 
health,  welfare  and  other  aervlces.  while  ba- 
sically voluntary  in  nature,  depend  heavily 
on  the  wcH^  of  "high  caliber  professional 
staff.  Oalter,  he  said,  was  "an  example  par 
excellence  of  the  very  highest  type  of  com- 
munity civil  servant." 

"One  of  his  Important  and  lasting  contri- 
butions," the  federation  president  declared, 
"was  the  strengthening  of  this  vitally  Impor- 
tant civil  service,  raising  its  standards,  edu- 
cating the  public  as  to  its  value,  and  in- 
spiring the  people  of  our  agency  staffs  with 
a  sense  of  their  mission,  worth,  and  re- 
sponsibility." 

Participants  in  the  dedication  exercises  In- 
cluded Rabbi  Max  D.  Klein,  rabbl  emoltus 
of  Congregation  Adath  Jeshunin.  who  offered 
the  memorial  prayer;  Rabbi  Ellas  Gharry,  of 
Germantown  Jewish  Center,  who  gave  the 
benediction;  Dr.  Elazar  Goelman,  dean  at 
Grata  College;  Benson  M.  Schambelan.  pc«s- 
Ident  of  the  college  alumni  aHociatton;  Mare 
Orner,  president  ol  the  student  amiQClatlop; 


Mrs.  William  B.  Lakrltz,  a  daughter  of  Galtet, 
and  Baruch  Brlcklln,  a  son-in-law. 


Mant   Psaisx  ACHiKvacarr 

The  foUowliig  were  anvong  mwsages  re- 
ceived at  the  dedication  of  the  David  J. 
Gaiter  Memorial  Chapel  at  Grata  College: 

U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Soott,  of  Pennsylvania: 

David  J.  Gaiter  left  a  heritage  that  is  In- 
deed worthy  of  this  chapel.  He  Was  a  good 
man,  and  the  children  and  gracdcblldreu 
who  survive  him  bear  testimony  to  that. 

He  was  a  distinguished  Journalist,  a  re- 
porter, and  editor  whose  writings  bad  a  great 
Impwtct  on  readers  of  the  Jewish.  Exponent 
and  other  publications. 

But  he  was  also  a  man  of  vision,  and,  as 
Edward  R.  Murrow  said,  the  guiding  minds 
of  men  like  Mr.  Galt^  helped  shape  the  U£. 
information  policies  of  today. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  Insert  this  letter 
and  all  other  statements  made  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  Into  the  Conqrx8SK>nal  Rbc- 
oRO  so  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  an  opportunity  to  re«ul  of  the 
good  and  great  works  erf  David  J.  Gaiter. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency: 

For  the  ceremonies  honoring  tlia  late  David 
J.  Gaiter,  I  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
to  provide  an  expression  of  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  he  so  well  served. 

Our  great  task  today— the  work  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
serving  in  more  than  300  posts  around  the 
world — Is  made  no  easier  merely  because 
communication  is  swifter  and  easier  than 
those  in  David  Gaiter's  days  with  the  Creel 
Committee  of  World  War  I. 

But  it  Is  made  more  i\pble  by  tSie  wisdom 
and  devotion  of  such  men  as  D«vld  Oalter 
who  helped  pioneer  America's  flnt  modern 
international  Information  effort. 

The  guiding  minds  ot  such  men  as  he 
laid  the  groundwork  so  that  truth,  clarity, 
and  good  conscience  could  support  the  build- 
ing stones  upon  which  America's  present  in- 
ternational information  program  and  the 
USIA  has  grown. 

We  are  truly  Indebted  to  men  like  him  so 
that  we  may  today  serve  this  profession 
honorably  and  with  pride. 

Prom  Avraham  Harman,  Ambassador  of 
Israel  to  the  United  States: 

We  In  Israel  well  recall  the  disrtlngulshed 
and  dedicated  service  of  Vb.  Oalte*  to  Israel's 
cause  and  It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  name 
of  someone  who  devoted  so  much  time  and 
energy  In  the  Interest  of  the  Jewish  people 
should  be  peri>etuated  in  this  way. 

From  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher, 
the  New  York  Times : 

It  is  fitting  that  a  college  chapel  be  dedi- 
cated to  a  JoumalUt.  For  both  callings  are 
dedicated,  education  and  Journalism,  to  the 
enlightenment  "  of  mankind.  It  Is  only 
through  knowledge  that  man  caa  be  free. 

As  a  Journalist,  David  J.  Oalter  contrib- 
uted to  man's  knowledge  and  thus  to  his 
freedom  and  the  enjoyment  thereof.  In 
honoring  him,  the  Jewish  community  of 
Philadelphia  honors  Itself. 

From  Rabbi  Israel  H.  Levlnthal,  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Center: 

I  was  privileged  to  have  known  and  to  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  David  Oalter,  of 
blessed  memcMy,  since  o\ir  boyhood  days.  He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  In  our  home  and  came 
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Solender,    executive    vice 
Jewish  Welfare  Board: 
waa  not  only  a  Journalist 
ei^MMlty  but  a  committed 
to  bear  his  Jewish  under- 
Cnowledge   as   editor  of   the 
aiMl  Interpreter  of  a  hoet 
agencies.  Including  the 
Welfare  Board. 
In  giving  status  to  the  pro- 
Journalism  and  his  llfe- 
to  Jewish  literature  and  cul- 
one  of  the  finest  exponents 
life. 

were  received  from   n.S. 

8.   Clakx:    Rabbi   Leon   H. 

emeritxu  of  Congregation 

snd  John  J.  Steck,  president, 

Club. 


Why  Not  KU  Cayler  for  BasebaU's 
I  aO  of  Fame? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFJORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MSCHICAK 

IN  THE  HOU  31  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Mondt  ly,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  CEDEE  BERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, a  oonumUee  of  baseball  veterans 
meets  to  select  from  one  to  six  great 
baseball  stars  bf  the  past  for  the  1964 
addition  to  biseball's  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown.  N.T.  In  my  opinion  one 
of  baseball's  o  itstanding  players  has  long 
been  overlook  id  for  this  honor. 

I  refer  to  the  late  Hazen  "Kiki" 
Cuyler.  of  Harrisville.  Mich.  Last  year 
Klki  was  po(  thumoiisly  named  to  the 
Michigan  Hal  at  Fame  and  certainly  he 
ranks  head  ai  d  shoulders  above  some  of 
the  candidate  i  mentioned  in  the  first  go- 
around  of  noD  tinees  for  the  Cooperstown 
classic. 

Kikl  was  tr  ily  one  of  the  great  major 
league  players  of  his  era.  He  was  a  great 
outfielder.  Ir  4  different  years  of  his 
career  his  bat  ing  average  was  over  .350 
and  he  was  f  eet  as  a  deer  around  the 
bases.  During  his  16  years  with  the 
majors  he  pliyed  for  4  teams — the  Pi- 
rates, the  Cub  t.  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  and 
the  Brooklyn  >x]gers. 

During  his  :  najor  career  he  piled  up  a 
record  of  102  runs  batted  in.  twice  got  4 
long  hits  in  a  single  game,  was  credited 
with  makihg  43  double  plays  In  the 
1923  season,  a  id  in  the  same  year  led  his 
league  in  3-ba  ie  hits  with  26  to  his  credit 
He  had  158  t  iple  plays  to  his  credit  in 
the  big  league  i.  r 

Kikl  died  ii  1950  at  the  age  erf  60.'the 
victim  of  a  hei  jt  attack.  He  had  retired 
to  his  home  L  i  Harrisville.  Mich.,  which 
Is  in  my  ccmg:  esslonal  district. 

In  Frederic :  Iidt>'s  bo(^  "The  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, '  lieb  said: 

Young  Cuyler  fairly  sinled.  and  became 
the  talk  of  the  league.    He  was  third  among 


the  100-game  players,  with  .367,  scored  144 
runs,  collected  220  bits  for  366  total  bases, 
which  Included  43  doubles,  26  triples,  and 
17  home  runs.  Be  also  stole  41  bases.  On 
September  18.  19,  and  21,  he  bashed  out  10 
consecutive  hits,  tying  an  ancient  National 
League  mark  by  Ed  Delahanty  and  Jake 
Gettman. 

Mr.  Merrill  Weber,  publisher  of  one  of 
the  newspapers  in  Klkl's  home  county, 
the  Alcona  County.  Mich..  Herald,  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  having  Kikl  Cuyler's 
name  placed  in  the  Cooperstown  Me- 
morial along  with  other  baseball  greats. 

Mr.  Weber's  account  of  the  recent  ac- 
tion in  naming  Cuyler  to  Michigan's  Hall 
of  Fame,  appearing  in  the  Alcona  County 
Herald,  follows: 

Kiki  Cutler  Goes  in   Michigan's  Hall   or 
Fame 

Misty  eyed  but  with  a  full  heart,  "Mike" 
stood  before  a  group  of  sports  fans  a  while  ago 
and  accepted  a  Michigan  Hall  of  Fame 
plaque. 

"Mike"  is  the  term  of  endearment  used  by 
the  late  Hazen  (Kikl)  Cuyler  when  speaking 
of  his  wife,  Bertha,  and  speak  of  her  often 
;  he  did. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  time  this 
writer  ever  had  a  lengthy  conversation  with 
Kikl  he  spoke  about  "Mike."  He  gave  her 
complete  credit  for  whatever  success  he  en- 
joyed as  one  of  the  greatest  baseball  players 
the  major  leagues  has  ever  seen. 

This  conversation  took  place  In  the 
cramped  cab  of  a  long  since  retired  Lincoln 
fire  truck.  We  sat  there  with  heater  going 
to  escape  the  bitter  cold  the  night  of  De- 
cember SO,  1940,  while  the  old  Greenbush 
Tavern  was  swept  by  fire. 

EquaUy  curious  regarding  events  around  us, 
we  met  by  chance  that  night  and  as  was 
so  often  the  case  when  Kikl  and  I  got  to- 
gether we  forgot  our  surroundings  and  the 
people  and  things  Involved  In  them,  losing 
ourselves  In  talk,  good  man  talk.  He  told 
how  easy  It  was  during  his  heyday  to  come 
home  with  a  feeling  of  great  personal  lmpc«-- 
tance  and,  as  he  called  It,  a  "swelled  head" 
after  a  good  day  at  the  ball  park. 

Kl  said  many,  many  times  he'd  arrive  home 
walking  on  air,  his  ears  tuned  to  the  cheers 
of  thousands  after  he  had  banged  out  three 
hits  In  five  times  at  bat  and  stolen  a  couple 
of  bases. 

He'd  look  to  "Mike"  for  a  continuation  of 
that  hero  worship.  But  she  would  calmly 
say,  "What  happened  the  other  two  trips  to 
the  plate?"  That  was  aU  It  ever  took,  Kl 
said,  to  get  his  feet  back  on  the  ground  and 
his  head  out  of  the  clouds.  "  "Mike'  was  my 
balance  wheel,"  Kl  said.  "If  it  hadnt  been 
for  her  I'm  sure  my  modest  success  would 
have  been  far  less." 

And  "Mike"  was  Kiki's  voice  at  the  hall 
of  fame  ceremonies.  She  prepared  a  nice 
little  speech  of  acceptance  hvX  when  called 
to  the  rostrum  she  forgot  It  and  brought 
down  the  house  with  the  simple  statement, 
"If  I  could  only  speak  as  well  as  my  husband 
could  hit,  then  I  might  be  able  to  tell  all  of 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  this  honor." 

Kikl  was  posthumously  named  to  the  Mich- 
Igan  Hall  of  Fame  this  year,  along  with 
Tommy  Bridges,  fca-mer  great  Detroit  Tiger 
pitcher,  and  Guy  Houston,  retired  cocu:h  at 
Flint  Northern  High  School.  The  ceremonies 
were  conducted  at  Detroit  recently  with 
Bridges  and  Houston  gd  hand  to  accept  their 
awards  personally  while  "Mike"  accepted  for 
her  late  husband. 

Now  the  big  push  Is  on  by  sports  writers 
all  over  tba  United  States  to  have  EUkl  en- 
shrined tn  ttM  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Coopesstown.  K.T..  where  he  would  Join  such 
eontemporary  greats  at  Ty  Cobb,  Babe  Ruth, 
mekey  Ooduane,  et  al. 


Bellamsy  Award  Address  by  JoIib  Habi; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nrDiAiTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably few  persons  in  this  country  know 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  It  was  composed  by  Pran- 
ci£  Bellamay,  and  It  is  for  him  that  the 
annual  Bellamay  award  Is  named.  This 
honor  is  bestowed  each  year  u];x)n  an 
outstanding  high  school,  and  delegates 
from  other  high  schools  attend  the  cere- 
mony. This  year  Indiana  was  represent- 
ed at  the  award  presentation  by  John 
Habig,  a  student  of  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School  In  Indianapolis. 

John  Habig  is  a  senior  at  Arsenal  Tech 
and  was  chosen  by  a  committee  for  the 
trip  to  Chattanooga  last  October  on  the 
basis  of  citizenship,  patriotism  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  Madrigal  Singers  at  Tech,  treasurer 
of  the  Techolr.  secretary  of  sailor  roll 
room  153.  and  a  member  of  the  senior 
scholarship  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  John  Habig  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National    Bkllamt    Awakd,    Cxntsal    High 

School,  Chattanooga,  Tknn..  October  11, 

1963 

Whenever  anyone  mentions  Arsenal  Tech- 
nical High  8ch0(ri.  the  comment  Is  usually 
something  like,  "Oh.  yes.  that  Is  the  big 
school  In  Indlanapc^la."  If  a  more  Inquisi- 
tive person  should  ask.  "How  big  is  it?" 
any  Tsch  Titan  wUl  be  glad  to  boast  that 
4,600  students  attend  regular  school.  In 
addition,  the  evening  school  has  8,200  en- 
rollees  and  the  sununer  school  had  1,600 
pupils.  In  1939  and  1940,  before  Indlaiiapolis 
had  as  many  schools  as  It  does  today,  Tech 
squeeeed  over  7,700  stiidents  onto  the  76-acre 
campus.  This  makes  Tech,  botb  past  and 
present,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Bellamy 
award  family  ot  schools. 

Of  oovirse,  the  mere  size  of  a  school  is  not 
a  measure  of  Its  worth.  I  must  mention  that 
Tech  has  won  the  largest  number  of  Free- 
dom Fotindatlon  Awards  of  any  school  in 
the  Nation — 24  In  all.  Much  credit  for  this 
goes  to  Miss  Ella  Sengenberger,  retired  Tech 
teacher  and  member  of  the  Bellamy  advisory 
boacd. 

Tech  is  also  known  for  her  colorful  back- 
ground. The  site  of  Tech,  once  a  Civil  War 
arsenal,  has  many  buildings  left  from  its 
military  past.  Including  the  barracks,  the 
artillery  building,  the  arsenal  itself,  and 
even  the  bam  which  now  contains  music 
classes  instead  of  horses. 

In  1962  Arsenal  Technical  High  Schonl 
celebrated  Its  60th  anniversary  as  a  high 
school.  During  that  time  four  principal.': 
hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents have  come  through  the  gates  of  Tech. 
Each  one  Is  fortunate  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  one  of  the  schools  that  make  up 
Sat  Mr.  Roy  F.  Miller,  the  student  chalr- 
n  of  the  National  Bellamy  Award,  said 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  groups  ot 
schools  in  the  Nation — the  Bellamy  award 
family  of  schools. 
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Indianapolis  has  another  Bellamy  distinc- 
tion. Elementary  Public  School  102,  only 
recently  dedicated,  has  the  official  name,  the 
Francis  Bellamy  School.  At  the  dedication. 
Miss  Iidargarette  S.  Miller,  director  of  the 
National  Bellamy  Award,  presented  a  portrait 
of  Bellamy  to  this  school,  a  gift  from  the 
Bellamy  schools.  There  are  only  two  schools 
in  the  Nation  with  the  honor  of  this  name: 
one  in  Rome,  N.T.,  Bellamy's  home  city,  and 
the  other  In  Indianapolis. 

Our  school  publication,  the  Arsenal  Can- 
non, reflects  our  historic  past.  With  great 
pride  I  present  The  Cannon  1963  yearbook. 


The  Elimination  of  Porerty:  A  Primary 
Goal  of  Public  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OOP  adNsasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  January  23.  1964.  Georgetown 
University,  as  part  of  its  175th  anniver- 
sary celebration,  held  a  conference  en- 
titled "Poverty  in  Plenty:  The  Poor  in 
Our  Affluent  Society."  This  topic  is  of 
consuming  interest  because  of  the  focus 
placed  upon  it  by  President  Johnson. 
However,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  seminar  was  plsuined  last  fall,  well 
before  the  current  national  discussion. 
This  prescience  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  this  great  university  which  lit- 
erally grew  up  with  the  coimtry,  having 
been  foimded  in  1789,  and  whose  motto 
for  the  anniversary  year  Is  appropriately 
enough,  "Wisdom  and  discovery  for  a  dy- 
namic world." 

The  discussion  at  the  seminar  was  wide 
ranging  and  served  to  focus  attention  on 
the  major  social  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  vital  national  problem.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  problem  of  poverty  be 
brought  out  in  the  open — that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  poverty  and 
resolve  to  do  something  about  it. 

Among  the  participants  at  the  George- 
town University  conference  was  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  who  gave  an  ex- 
cellent speech  entitled:  "The  EUmlna^ 
tion  of  Poverty:  A  Primary  Goal  of  Pub- 
lic Policy."  Mr.  Cohen  is  not  new  to  the 
subject,  for  as  early  as  1960  he  was  work- 
ing on  studies  which  ultimately  evolved 
into  a  definitive  study.  "Income  and 
Welfare  in  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Cohen's  speech  pointed  out  the  large 
mass  of  Americans  who  live  in  poverty, 
the  problems  they  face,  and  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  get  millions  of  Americans 
ofif  "the  perpetual  cycle  of  pioverty."  In 
^rder  that  all  Members  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Cohen's  fine 
speech,  I  offer  it  in  its  entil-ety: 
Thk  Elimination  of  PovnrrT:    A   Primart 

Goal  of  Public  Policy 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  earlier  this  month  pledged 
the  administration  to  "unconditional  war  on 
tioverty  in  America."  In  his  budget  message 
last  Tuesday  the  President  reiterated  thU 


objective  and  recommended  over  $1  billion 
of  new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1965  to  begin  an  "all-out  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  in  the  United  States."  Today 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  the 
administration  has  undertaken  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  poverty  and  outline  its  broad  dimen- 
sions. 

The  paradox  of  millions  of  Americans  liv- 
ing in  poverty  and  deprivation  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  has  long  been  a  blot  on  our 
economic  and  social  institutions.  Our 
schools  and  newspapers  point  out  that  v/e 
l>elieve  In  the  principle  of  freedc«n  o*  oppor- 
tunity, yet  for  many  Americans  caught  in 
the  self-perpetuating  cycle  of  poverty,  we 
have  not  done  all  that  is  possible  to  provide 
exits  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  findings  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Manpower  Conservation,  released  earlier 
this  month,  point  to  the  shocking  toll  that 
poverty  exacts  of  our  Nation's  manpower  re- 
sources. The  task  force  found  that  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  youth  would,  on  examination, 
be  foimd  unqualified  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ards set  up  for  military  service.  Moreover, 
poverty  is  the  principal  reason  why  these 
yoxmg  men  fall  to  meet  those  physical  and 
mental  standards.  Four  out  of  five  of  these 
rejected  on  mental  grounds  were  school  drop- 
outs; one  out  of  five  came  from  famillee  that 
had  been  on  public  assistance  in  the  past  6 
years;  almost  a  third  came  from  homes 
broken  by  divorce  or  separation.  The  fathers 
of  more  than  half  of  the  mental  rejectees 
never  completed  grade  echoed. 

These  findings  are  dramatic  evidence  that 
the  problem  of  poverty  Is  still  very  much 
with  us.'  and  that  its  social  and  econcxnlc 
costs  are  heavy. 

Unlike  many  undeveloped  nations  through- 
out the  world,  the  United  States  has  the 
productive  capacity  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  living  for  all  of  its  citizens.  More- 
over, raising  every  individual  and  family 
now  living  at  below  subsistence  levels 
to  at  least  a  level  of  subsistence  could  be 
accomplished  without  any  basic  changes  in 
our  economic  system.  And  when  we  consi- 
der that  4  million  workers  and  13  per- 
cent of  our  Industrial  capcKSlty  are  not  being 
utilized  it  is  apparent  that  this  country  >»»* 
the  capacity  and  the  o{^x)rtunity  to  face 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  its  attendant 
social  evils  squarely  and  to  attack  It. 

Throughout  most  ot  history,  until  ttM 
technological  advances  of  the  aoth  coitury 
made  abxindance  a  reality,  a  real  sctu'- 
city  of  goods  made  the  elimination  of  mass 
poverty  an  unreachable  goal.  Therefore, 
poverty  was  rationalized  by  whatevw  phUoe- 
ophy  was  convenient — thus  the  "social  Dfur- 
winists"  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tAiry  labeled  the  poor  as  those  least  fit  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Today,  we  reject 
such  thinking.  Still  the  notion  that  poverty 
is  a  spur  to  progress  and  Is  a  penalty  for 
laziness,  error  or  falliue  persists  as  an  al- 
most \inconditional  hangover  of  attitudes 
conditioned  by  a  wholly  different  set  of 
economic  facts. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  poverty  is  costly 
not  only  to  individuals  but  also  to  society. 
Phjrslcal  and  mental  dlseitse,  delinquency 
and  crime,  high  Infant  mortality,  loss  of  pro- 
ductive cafMtcity — all  of  these  are  part  of  the 
environment  of  poverty. 

But  the  most  tfundamental  reason  for  de- 
claring war  on  poverty  Is  a  moral  one.  This 
Nation  and  its  Institutions  are  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  each  individual  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  develc^  his  capacity  to 
the  fullest.  Those  who  are  bom  into  the 
world  of  poverty  are  not  only  deprived  of 
most  of  the  material  comforts  ot  life,  but  are 
also  stunted  In  their  emotional.  Inttilectoal. 
and  social  development,  and  thxm  effectively 
prevented  from  realizing  their  human  po- 
tentialities. 


To  say  that  poverty  and  inequality  of  op- 
portunity (which  is  t>oth  a  cause  and  effect 
of  poverty  and  deprivation)  is  morally  wrong 
is  only  a  beginning.  Sound  public  policy 
must  be  based  on  facts  in  addition  to  moral 
fervor.  Thus  it  is  essential  to  know  how 
much  poverty  exists  today,  what  causes  it. 
and  what  may  be  the  problems  of  elimi- 
nating it  In  the  future. 

The  question  of  how  many  people  live  in 
poverty  depends,  of  course,  upon  a  deflnlixon 
c'f  po\erty.  This  is  not  an  altogether  easy 
cie.lnjtion  to  arrive  at,  as  various  studies  on 
po-.erty  and  the  characteristics  of  the  poor 
will  readily  testify.  There  are  two  primary 
f  ources  of  income  data  that  are  cited  in  most 
studies:  the  Current  Population  Reports. 
Consumer  Income  Series,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  derived  from  house- 
hold surveys;  and  the  personal  income  series 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Biuiness  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Conunercev  based  pri- 
marily on  data  from  the  conaolidaAed  Federal 
Individual  income  tax  returns  and  from  the 
Census  Income  Series.  The  census  data  In- 
clude money  Income  only,  while  the  Office  of 
Buatness  Economics  series  includes  some 
nonmoney  income  sources.  However,  the 
census  data,  although  limited  to  money  in- 
come, provides  a  wide  range  of  breakdowns 
of  family  Income  by  size  and  type  of  famUy 
and  therefore  can  furnish  useful  data  on  the 
characteristics  oC-lpw- income  famUles. 

The  exact  point  that  separatas  adequate 
incomes  from  inadequate  ones  1«  necessar- 
ily a  matter  ot  Judgment.  Starting  with 
the  premise  that  the  poor  are  t&ose  whose 
basic  and  irreducible  needs  exceed  their 
means  to  sattsfy^4hem,  we  mxist  determine 
the  total  of  goods  and  sendees  that  consti- 
tute these  basic  needs  and  the  ^amount  of 
income  necessary  to  purchase  these  goods 
and  services.  Various  minimum  family 
budgets  have  been  determined  by  welfare 
agencies,  public  and  private,  for  use  In  es- 
tablishing eligibility  for  assistance  payments 
to  the  needy.  The  Bureau  of  Lalbor  Statis- 
tics periodically  computes  a  dtywlde  family 
budget  representing  a  modest  but  adequate 
living  for  a  family  of  4  for  20  large  cities  in 
the  United  States.  In  1959  this  annual 
budget  cost  ranged  from  a  low  at  $6,370  to 
a  high  of  $6,667.  inclusive  of  taxea.  Most  in- 
come studies  use  a  cutoff  point  |o  separate 
poor  families  from  those  with  adequate  in- 
comes that  is  somewhere  between  the  mini- 
miun  State  welfare  budget  and  the  BLS  city 
worker's  budget. 

Since  budgetary  needs  vary  among  differ- 
ent geographic  areas  and  anumg  families  of 
different  sizes  and  age  composition,  the  use 
of  some  cutc^  point  sudi  as  $8,000  annual 
Income  for  any  famUy  as  a  demsrcatlon  of 
the  poverty  group  provides  at  beet  only  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  numbers  of  poor 
families. 

Today  I  should  Uke  to  cite  some  data  on 
poor  families  from  a  st\idy  of  family  income 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  Institute  for 
Social  Research  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan.' This  study,  based  on  a  national  sam- 
ple of  2,800  families  taken  in  1960,  obtained, 
by  means  of  a  rather  extensive  question- 
naire, a  more  complete  measure  of  income 
than  either  the  Census  Money  Income  Series 
or  the  Office  of  Business  Economic  Personal 
Income  Series.  Since  detailed  Information 
was  obtained  f<x-  each  family  in  tfae  sample, 
it  was  possible  to  estimate  cloeely  the  budg- 
etary needs  of  each  household  on  the  basis 
of  size  and  composition  of  the  flamily,  ad- 
Justed  for  differences  in  food,  clothing,  and 
other  requirements  of  persons  of  differ  int 
ages  and  employment  status. 


1  James  N.  Morgan,  Martin  H.  David,  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  and  Harvey  E.  Brazer,  "Income 
and  Welfare  in  the  United  States,"  McCraw 
HUl  Co.,  1962. 
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cover  the  costs  of  their  maintenance  budget. 
The  heads  of  poor  families  reported  that 
they  earned  an  average  of  92,949  In  the  year 
In  which  they  enmt^  the  most.  Tet  the 
present  needs  of  these  families  coet  an  av- 
erage of  93,676. 

Variations  tn  the  distribution  of  aseets 
among  poor  families  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  study  reflected  differences  In  In- 
come history.  Among  families  In  dlfferesnt 
categories  the  nonwhlte  and  single  parents 
with  children  had  accumulated  the  least  re- 
serves from  past  Incomee.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, aged  persons  and  farmers  had  the 
highest  levels  of  assets,  but  even  theee 
amounts  were  small.  In  part,  of  course,  the 
accumulation  of  assets  depends  on  the  age 
of  the  family  head.  For  example,  one-third 
of  single  parents  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
unemployed — whose  asset  holdings  were 
low — were  under  age  35.  Poor  nonwhlte 
families,  however,  regardless  of  age,  reported 
lees  savings  than  other  grorups.  No  doubt 
this  results  in  large  part  from  lack  of  in- 
come in  past  years,  but  In  any  case  most  non- 
whlte families  have  almost  no  contingency 
reserves  to  meet  future  crises. 

Laok  of  assets  nod  loss  of  earning  power 
are  not  the  sole  economic  prohlecns  of  pocc 
famUles.  They  also  have  Inadequate  pro- 
tection against  those  contingencies  which 
are  likely  to  cxirtall  their  incomes  In  the 
future.  In  1950  only  one-third  of  poor 
families  had  hospitalization  Insxirance  cov- 
ering all  members.  Threc-flfths  had  no  In- 
surance whatsoever.  This  contrasts  wllii  83 
percent  of  the  total  population  who  had 
hospitalization  coverage  for  all  members  of 
the  family. 

Social  Insurance  programs  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  an  antlpoverty  program,  yet  poor 
fajniliee  are  less  likely  than  others  to  have 
such  coverage.  Among  all  families  93  percent 
of  the  heads  Are  covered  by  social  security 
or  other  Oovemment  pensions  In  contrast 
to  84  percent  of  poor  families.  The  Michi- 
gan study  also  showed  that  40  percent  of  all 
families  were  covered  by  a  ^Klvate  pension 
and  annuities  as  contrasted  with  only  11 
percent  of  poor  families. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  less 
t>>%n  one-fourth  of  the  poor  families  received 
public  assistance  during  1959.  This  is  a 
most  significant  finding.  It  is  possible  to 
argue  that  the  proportion  should  be  higher 
or  lower.  The  proportion  among  the  cate- 
gories of  poor  families  that  did  receive  public 
assistance  varied  from  40  percent  among  the 
disabled  to  6  percent  for  the  able-bodied 
self-employed.  No  doubt  these  differences 
reflected  the  wide  range  in  eligibility  for 
assistance  among  different  groups  of  poor 
families,  differences  In  their  ssset  holdings, 
and  in  all  likelihood  ii^  differences  in  State 
and  eligibility  standards  and  in  willingness 
in  which  poor  families  apply  for  and  accept 
public  aid. 

The  poor  do  not  usually  have  only  one 
problem— the  lack  of  money.  They  usually 
have  many  other  problems  Many  of  the 
poor  may  be  classified  as  multiple-problem 
families  and  to  raise  them  above  the  poverty 
level  we  must  attack  these  multiple  causes 
But  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  poor  have  important  assets 
upon  which  to  build  a  new  life  and  new  hope. 
In  the  University  of  Michigan  study  we 
found  that  about  70  percent  of  the  poor  felt 
they  were  not  able  to  plan  ahead  but  about 
30  percent — despite  their  poverty — felt  they 
were  able  to  plan  ahead.  This  proportion 
rose  to  over  40  percent  for  those  Just  above 
the  poverty  line  and  to  about  60  percent  for 
those  with  modest  incomes.  There  are  pocw 
people  with  ability  to  plan,  with  motivation, 
pride,  and  ambition;  with  appropriate  and 
timely  aid  they  can  be  helped  to  leave  the 
ranks  of  the  poor.  How  to  find  these  people, 
bow  to  work  with  them,  and  how  to  make 
available  the  aervlces  they  need  to  help  them 


become     self-supporting     Is     the     challenge 
ahead  of  us. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  formulating  public 
policy  for  the  elimination  of  poverty,  an 
Important  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
long-term  causative  factors  of  poverty  result 
In  the  transmission  of  poverty  between  gen- 
erations. Terminology  such  as  the  self- 
perpetuating  cycle  of  i)Overty  Is  often  used 
To  what  extent  do  statistical  data  on  the 
charartertstlcs  of  the  poor  validate  this  de- 
scription? Taking  two  indexes  oi  economic 
status:  education  and  occupation,  the  1959 
University  of  Michigan  data  show  that  the 
majority  of  those  now  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ixx>r  failed  to  go  Ijeyond  the  educational  level 
of  their  fathers  and  that  the  poor  family 
heiids  show  much  less  upward  occupational 
mobility  than  the  general  population.  In 
fact  the  data  indicate  that  a  number  of 
hpads  of  poor  families  have  moved  Into  less 
skilled  jobs  than  their  fathers  had. 

The  level  of  education  expected  by  poor 
families  for  their  children  still  in  school  and 
the  educational  attainment  of  their  children 
who  have  finished  school  suggest  that  chil- 
dren of  poor  families  to  some  extent  inherit 
the  Inadequate  education  of  their  parents 
Poor  families  have  substantially  lower 
aspirations  for  sending  their  children  to  col- 
lege than  is  true  for  the  national  cross  sec- 
tion; 31  percent  of  poor  families  expected 
their  sons  to  go  on  to  college  as  compared 
to  66  percent  of  all  families.  .Similarly,  only 
45  p)ercent  of  the  children  of  poor  families 
completed  high  school  or  more,  while  66  per- 
cent of  the  children  of  all  families  achieved 
this  level  of  education.  Moreover,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  children  of  poor  families 
have  less  than  a  grade  school  education  and 
will  probably  perpetuate  the  poverty  of  their 
parents. 

Two  generalizations  about  poverty — that 
low  incomes  and  low  earning  power  are  usu- 
ally chronic  and  that  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  poverty  and  dependency  to  per- 
petuate itself  between  generations — clearly 
show  that  stopgap  or  crash  prograihs  do  no 
more  than  alleviate  poverty.  The  causes 
of  poverty  can  be  eliminated  only  by  a  con- 
centrated and  simultaneous  attack  on  all  as- 
pects of  poverty.  As  President  Johnson  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  "Our  aim 
is  not  only  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  poverty 
but  to  cure  it — and  above  all  to  prevent  it." 
During  the  past  25  years  the  extent  of  low 
incomes  in  the  United  States  has  been 
diminished  considerably.  The  social  and 
economic  reforms  such  as  social  Insurance, 
public  assistance  and  minimum  wage  en- 
acted in  the  New  Deal  era  and  the  high 
rate  of  econcwnis  growth  during  the  1940's 
and  early  1950's  have  played  in^wrtant  roles 
In  the  reduction  of  poverty.  Tet  in  the 
midst  of  our  affluent  society,  millions  of 
Americans  still  live  in  poverty.  It  is  clear 
that  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  with  a 
resulting  high  level  of  employment  is  a  nec- 
essary basis  of  a  public  policy  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  poverty. 

But  economic  growth  will  not  in  Itself 
eradicate  poverty:  it  will  not  insure  income 
to  the  retired  aged  or  disabled,  nor  eliminate 
discrimination  against  nonwhlte,  nor  assure 
a  productive  role  in  our  Increasingly  complex 
technology  for  the  unskilled  and  uneducated 
What  is  needed  is  a  hroadscale  attack  on  pov- 
erty and  Its  causes  from  many  different  di- 
rections. Such  an  attack  should  Include  a 
broad  program  of  education;  income  mainte- 
nance to  meet  basic  needs;  expanded  health 
and  housing  programs  and  other  services  to 
improve  the  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment; an  equitable  and  efficient  tax  system; 
and  a  constant  effort  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain optimum  tise  of  resources  and  manpower 
In  a  forthcoming  special  message  to  the 
Congress.  President  Johnson  will  outline  the 
natvu-e  of  the  administration's  attack  on 
poverty  and  propose  specific  programs  to 
Implement  this  attack.    Time  does  not  per- 
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m^it  a  discussion  of  the  specific  kinds  of 
measures  that  will  be  presented  later.  I  will 
Instead  suggest  some  of  the  main  currents 
of  the  overall  antlpoverty  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  wide  array  of  existing  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams will  be  an  important  part  of  the  attack 
on  poverty,  as  will  those  programs  which 
have  been  proposed  during  the  past  8  years 
and  are  still  awaiting  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. The  task  now  before  us  is  to  strength- 
en and  refoctiB  existing  programs  and  co- 
ordinate them  with  some  new  ones  Into  a 
comi»-ehensive  and  piirposivs  p(dlcy  aimed  at 
eliminating  poverty,  dependency,  and  Ignor- 
ance in  the  United  Gtatea. 

The  President  {proposes  to  establish  a  means 
oi  bringing  together  these  separate  pro- 
grams— Federal,  State,  and  local — in  an  effort 
to  achieve  a  unified  and  'ntenslfled  approach 
to  this  complex  problem,  in  which  each 
separate  element  reinforces  the  others. 
Under  the  President's  proposal,  locally  ini- 
tiated, comprehensive  c<xnmunity  action 
programs  would  be  developed,  to  focus  the 
various  available  resomres  on  the  roots  of 
povcW  in   urban   and   rural    areas. 

Iiroreased  economic  growth,  which  will 
create  more  jobs  and  raise  productivity, 
must  have  high  priority  in  this  policy.  Tar 
this  reason,  President  Johnson  has  urged 
pn-ompt  enactment  of  a  tax  reduction  as  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  economic  growth.  In 
addition  to  the  immediate  effect  of  creating 
more  Jobs,  the  tax  cut  will  subsequently  in- 
crease Oovemment  revenues  for  the  support 
of  public  programs  to  attack  poverty. 

Of  course,  more  than  just  tax  reform  is 
involved  in  the  problem  of  Increasing  eco- 
nomic growth  and  more  than  economic 
growth  is  involved  in  the  problem  of  de- 
pendency. However,  the  two  problems  In- 
teract closely  because  the  high  rate  of  growth 
with  the  resultant  Increcwed  output  of  goods 
and  services  is  bound  to  be  refiected  In  im- 
proved living  standards  for  at  least  some  of 
those  persons  who  now  live  in  poverty.  On 
the  other  han<||  measures  which  seek  to 
remedy  the  causes  of -poverty  and  dependency 
through  rehabilitation  and  training,  for  ex- 
ample, represent  an  Investment  In  human 
resources  which  will  in  turn  be  refiected  in 
Increased  levels  of  econcxnic  well-being. 

Of  all  the  measiires  that  may  have  a  long- 
run  effect  in  overcoming  poverty  and  de- 
pendency, education  Is  probably  the  mos^ 
crucial.  The  University  of  Michigan  study 
that  I  cited  earlier  found  that  over  half  of 
the  heads  of  poor  families  were  unskilled 
laborers  or  farmers.  Today's  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology  requires  more  and  more  of 
the  highly  skilled  and  educated.  Levels  of 
skills  that  were  sxifflclent  for  yesterday's 
labor  market  are  marginal  today. 

A  nation's  moat  important  resource  Is  its 
p>eople.  Investment  in  education  bears  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  Increased  productivity 
and  national  growth.  Professor  Schultz,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  eetinuited 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth  In  recent  years  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
failures  of  our  educational  system  breed 
failures  in  our  social  and  economic  system: 
delinquency,  unemployment,  loss  of  produc- 
tive power  and  purchasing  power,  and  an  in- 
crease in  tax-supported  assistance  payments 
are  examples.  The  loss  of  only  1  year's  In- 
come due  to  unemployment  Is  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  12  years  of  education 
through  high  school.  Failure  to  Improve  ed- 
ucational performance  Is  thus  not  only  poor 
social  policy,  It  Is  poor  economics. 

In  the  long  run.  It  Is  only  by  stimulating 
interest  In  learning  among  the  culturally 
and  economically  deprived  youth  In  alxun 
areaa,  in  depressed  rural  areas,  and  In  otiier 
areas  of  hard-core  poverty^  and  by  r«novlng 
existing  financial  barrlsrs  to  continuing  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school  level  that  the 
cycle   of   self-perpetufttlng  poverty   can   be 


broken.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Nation 
must  be  prepared  to  Invest  much  more  than 
It  Is  now  Investing  In  educatlcm. 

Special  edueatton  efforts  must  be  made 
for  the  children  of  poor  and  deprived  fam- 
ilies and  such  education  not  only  reqtdres 
q>eclal  techniques,  but  Is  more  costly  than 
for  children  from  homes  that  are  econom- 
ically and  socially  more  secure.  Yet  for  most 
children  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  educational  opportunities  are  Inade- 
quate and  school  buildings  and  Instruction 
are  grossly  inferior  to  those  available  to 
children  in  higher  income  areas. 

In  addition  to  Improved  educational  op- 
portunities, the  children  of  poor  families 
need  improved  Job  and  educational  counsel- 
ing and  youth-oriented  employment  serv- 
ices. Children  raised  in  the  bleak  and  un- 
promising world  of  poverty  are  surrounded 
by  adults  whose  hopes  have  been  destroyed 
or  never  kindled — these  young  people  need 
to  be  stimulated  and  motivated  and  given 
the  opportiinity  to  participate  in  meaning- 
ful work  experience.  The  administration's 
proposed  Youth  Employmen^Act  is  one  such 
measure. 

When  we  speak  of  the  poor  we  should  not 
assume  that  all  are  equally  poor.  There  is 
a  wide  variation  In  the  economic  status  of 
the  poor.  To  paraphrase  Oeorge  Orwell, 
while  all  of  them  are  poor  some  are  m(xe 
poor  than  others.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hei^} 
is  ths  broken  family  with  children.  Con- 
sidering these  six  different  groups  among  ths 
poor — the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  broken 
family,  the  luiemployed,  the  nonwhlte.  the 
self-employed — the  budgetary  needs  of 
broken  families  is  the  highest  and  the  gi^ 
between  their  need  and  the  highest  prior 
earned  income  la  also  the  largest  of  any  of 
the  six  groups.  The  mean  budget  require- 
ment of  broken  families  was  $4369  yet  the 
highest  Inomne  these  families  ever  earned 
was $1,673  (teblel). 

Earnings  history  of  poor  families 
[Percent  of  poor  families] 
Highest  income  head  ever  earned : 

$1  to  $949— ..  14 

$960to$l,949 18 

$1,960  to  $2,949 i8 


$2,950  to  $4,949. 

$4,950  to  $7,449. 

$7,450  or  more. . 

Not  ascertained.. 


21 
9 
3 

IT 


Total 100 

Percent  who  never  worked 12 

Number  of  families 765 


rhiir;i(trri>tic  of  head 


Aged 

Dtosbled 

Single  parent 

Unemployed , 

Nonwnlte 

Self-employed  or  former 

Notl  to  6 

All  poor  families. 


Mean 

Mean 

taigbest 

budget 

Income 

require- 

ever 

ment 

earned 

$2,280 

$2,401 

2.833 

3,801 

1,673 

1350 

3,060 

4.161 

2.4go 

4,144 

4.143 

4,446 

3,474 

4.033 

2.M9 

3,676 

Mean 
deflcit 


$171 

968 

2.686 

1,0M 

1,6M 

303 

659 

727 


Source:  Morgan,  David,  Cohen  and  Braier,  "Income 
and  Welfare  In  the  United  States"  (New  York,  McOraw- 
HiU,  1962). 

About  one-third  of  all  poor  persons  are 
children  under  the  age  of  18.  Among  the 
poor,  children  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  are  aged  persons.  About  one-fifth  of  all 
children  In  the  coimtry  are  starting  life  in  a 
condition  of  Inherited  poverty. 

Recognizing  that  early  and  preventive  ac- 
tion \m  vital  In  preventing  the  perpetuation 
,^f  poverty,  there  must  be  greater  emphasis 
on  adequate  prenatal  care  and  on  the  medical 
care  and  nutritional  needs  of  the  young. 
Protection  of  children  in  low-income  families 
must  begin  with  adequate  prenatal  care  for 


mothers  to  reduce  Infant  mortality  imd  pre- 
matxirity.  New  and  expanded  programs  for 
school  health  and  school  Itmcheon  will  oen- 
tribute  to  both  better  health  and  better  edu- 
cation. Pt^des  aimed  at  Improving  the  gen- 
eral hecath  and  welfare  of  poor  families  are 
needed  to  strengthen  the  home  and  family 
situations  for  underprivileged  youth. 

With  the  liuaeaslng  i>artlcipaitlon  of 
women  In  the  labor  force,  there  Lb  a  growing 
need  to  provide  substitute  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.  The  Incidence  of 
poverty  Is  high  among  families  headed  by  a 
woman.  The  great  majority  of  children  of 
working  mothers  without  htisbands  are  in 
low-income  families.  Forty-four  percent  of 
these  children  have  mothers  with  incomes  at 
less  than  $2,000  a  year,  and  an  additional 
39  percent  have  mothers  whose  income  ie  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $4,000  a  year.  Greater 
availability  of  day  care  facilities  would  not 
only  be  of  great  direct  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren involved  but  woiild  also  make  It  possi- 
ble for  some  mothers  who  now  receive  public 
assistance  to  be  trained  for  employment  and 
thus  become  self-supporting. 

The  bleak  physical  environment  of  pov- 
erty— ^whether  In  congested  city  sixuns  or  in 
depressed  niral  areas  such  as  Appalachia — 
affects  the  feelings,  aspirations,  and  be- 
haviCM-  of  its  inhabitants.  Poor  physical 
environment  Is  associated  with  poor  health 
and  lack  at  drive  and  energy.  The  slum 
dweller  feels  helpless  to  change  his  physical 
environment  and  this  frustration  tzanslates 
Itself  Into  a  generally  pessimistic  outlook 
on  life.  Better  housing,  slum  clearance, 
urban  renewal,  and  Improved  recreational 
opportunities  can  all  help  to  raise  aspira- 
tions and  Improve  motlvatlan,  particularly 
among  the  youth.  For  It  Is  among  the  youth 
of  today  that  our  greatest  effort  mutt  be 
made  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. 

More  than  physical  buildings  are  needed 
to  change  the  environment  of  proverty. 
Imaginative  new  approaches  are  called  for  to 
bring  needed  health,  education,  and  welfare 
services  to  low-Income  famlllss  to  hellp  them 
overcome  the  effects  of  poverty  and  fleprlv^- 
tlcm.  The  administration's  proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  would  be  a  significant 
step  In  the  direction  of  helping  provide 
urgently  needed  services  to  hard-hit  slum  or 
rural  poverty  areas. 

Poverty  is  neither  an  urban  nor  a  rural 
phenomenon.  The  University  of  Michigan 
study  fotmd  that  standard  metropolitan 
areas,  including  suburban  areas,  contained 
about  two-fifths  of  all  poor  famillest— about 
the  same  nimaber  that  lived  In  outlying 
areas.  The  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  poor 
were  in  areas  adjacent  to  metr(^x>llt«n  areas. 

However,  although  poverty  is  widely  dis- 
persed, there  are  s<xne  areas  and  commu- 
nities that  are  harder  hit  than  others. 
About  one-third  of  all  families  are  In  the 
South,  but  half  of  all  poor  families  were 
concentrated  in  this  region  in  1959.  Simi- 
larly, the  chances  of  being  poor  are  greater 
for  those  living  outside  at  metropolitan 
areas — while  these  families  made  up  only 
one-fifth  of  all  faoiiilles  in  1959,  they  com- 
prised two-fifths  of  all  poor  familiea.  Lack 
of  employment  opportunities  undoubtedly 
contributes  heavily  to  the  poverty  of  such 
areas. 

Of  the  poor  families  living  in  standard 
metrc^x>litan  areas,  over  two-thirds  were  con- 
centrated in  the  central  cities  of  such  areas. 
Recently  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisltlcs  has 
compiled  some  data  from,  the  1960  census  on 
income,  education,  and  unemployment  in  38 
large  cities.  These  data  are  broken  down  by 
census  tract  and  show  some  startling  differ- 
ences between  incomes  and  living  conditions 
in  different  sections  of  cities.  The  data 
clearly  show  that  the  poverty  stricken  and 
disadvantaged  are  concentrated  in  certain 
neighborhoods.      Median    income    dajta    and 
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related  protectl<xi  for  additional  group*  of 
workers,  particularly  those  In  major  serv- 
ice Industries. 

In  any  dlseussloa  of  tbe  relationship  be- 
tween unemplognnsmt.  underemployment 
and  poverty,  the  situation  of  the  nonwhlte 
deserves  q>eclal  attention. 

Tbe  bTirden  of  poverty  falls  to  a  dispro- 
portionate degree  on  the  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion. M«/<taTi  income  of  nonwhlte  families 
averaged  93330  in  1962,  as  ccxnpared  to  •0,337 
for  white  famlliee.  About  46  percent  of  the 
nonwhlte  families  had  incomes  below  93,000 
a  year.  Low  earning  power,  unemployment 
and  underemployment  are  far  more  preva- 
lent among  nonwhites  than  whites. 

Negroes  siiffer  from  both  direct  and  in- 
direct economic  effecte  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  Negro's  wUnerablUty  to  unem- 
ployment is  due  In  part  to  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  Negroee  In  occupations  p>artic- 
\ilarly  susceptible  to  unemployment — un- 
skilled farm  and  nonfarn  labor,  semiskilled 
production  Jobs,  and  service  occupations.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  half  the  racial  dif- 
ference in  unemployment  rates  is  due  to  the 
heavy  concentration  of  nonwhlte  workers  In 
occupations  such  as  these,  where  there  Is  a 
great  deal  at  unemployment.  Nevertheless, 
within  each  of  these  occupational  groups, 
there  is  a  higher  rate  of  imemployment  for 
nonwhites,  partly  because  these  workers  tend 
to  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  skill  ladder  for 
their  occupational  group.  A  similar  pattern 
prevails  within  all  the  major  Industry  groups, 
reflecting  earlier  layoffs  of  unskilled  and 
more  recently  hired  workers,  categtxles  In 
which  nonwhlte  workers  fall  In  larger  pro- 
portions than  whites. 

Racial  discrimination  Is  an  obvious  factor 
In  this  picture,  accounting  at  least  In  pturt 
for  the  limited  access  of  nonwhlte  workers 
to  the  skilled  and  profes.^lonal  occupations 
and  for  their  restricted  upward  movement 
even  within  the  occupational  groups  in  which 
they  are  widely  employed  This  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  Is  reinforced  and  Its 
elimination  made  more  difficult  by  discrimi- 
nation In  other  areas.  p>articularly  education 

Even  U  all  bars  to  the  employment  of 
Negroes  could  be  wiped  out  overnight,  there 
would  still  remain  the  barrier  of  the  Inade- 
quate education  and  training  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  unemployed  Negroes.  The  n\edian 
number  of  school  years  completed  for  non- 
whlte persons  aged  25  and  over  Is  8.2  com- 
pared to  10  9  for  the  white  population  of 
this  age  group.  About  47  percent  of  adult 
nonwhites  have  had-  less  than  8  years  of 
schooling,  oompcu^ed  to  about  17  percent  of 
white  adiilte.  Clearly,  the  effecte  of  100 
years  of  discrimination,  segregation,  and 
lack  of  opportunity  cannot  be  overcome  at 
once,  but  the  time  has  come  for  the  Nation 
to  make  a  massive  effort  to  open  all  doors  of 
economic  and  educational  opp)ortunlty  to 
the  Negro  so  that  he  may  break  the  bonds 
of  his  poverty  and  become  what  should  be 
the  herltege  of  every  Amerirrm  a  fir.st-cl 
citizen. 

Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  .Act.  is  an  essen- 
tial step  In  combating  poverty  among  non- 
whites.  The  guaranteeing  of  fundamentel 
civil  and  human  righte.  while  It  will  not 
solve  the  Negro's  economic  problems,  will 
do  much  to  create  a  more  healthy  atmosphere 
in  which  such  problems  can  be  worked  out 

Beyond  this,  a  massive  national  effort 
must  be  made  to  train  the  unskilled  and  up- 
grade the  skills  of  the  semiskilled  and  skilled 
Negro  workers  whose  Jobs  have  been  dis- 
placed by  automation  and  technological 
change;  as  indeed,  such  an  effort  must  be 
made  on  behalf  tit  all  workers  since  these 
problems  are  not  c(mflned  to  Negroes  alone. 

There  Is  a  high  incidence  of  poverty 
among  the  aged  and  disabled  who  are  unable 
to  compete  in  the  labor  market  and  are  de- 
pendent on  types  of  Income  other  than  earn- 
ings. Tor  these  persons,  the  adequacy  of 
Income    maintenance    programs    is    crucial. 


The  President  has  urged  passage  of  the  hos- 
piUl  Insurance  bill  as  a  means  of  meeting  a 
serious  threat  to  th»  financial  security  of 
older  persons — tbe  blgh  cost  of  serious  111- 
nees.  This  measure  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  antlpoverty  campaign. 

Like  other  groups  living  In  poverty,  the 
elderly  have  dllBoulty  In  seciirlng  decent 
housing.  As  part  of  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  public  housing  programs,  the 
administration  will  pay  special  heed  to  the 
needs  of  lower  Income  elderly. 

In  summary,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
Nation's  families  live  In  poverty,  yet  the 
poor  are  not  a  homogeneoiu  group.  They 
are  made  up  of  young  and  old,  disabled  and 
able  bodied,  white  and  nonwhlte,  urban  and 
rural  dwellers.  Although  many  are  concen- 
trated In  specific  geographic  areas,  the  poor 
are  also  found  In  nearly  every  oooununl^  of 
.significant  size.  Generally,  tbey  are  the 
unemployed,  underemployed,  and  seasonal 
workers.  Many,  of  course,  are  too  old,  too 
sick  or  disabled  to  work.  Greater  economic 
growth  would  undoubtedly  put  many  of  the 
unemployed  to  work.  But  great  ntunbers 
of  unemployed  are  totally  uidit  to  compete 
in  today's  labor  market  wltbout  education 
and  traliUng.  Disabling  physical  and  men- 
tal conditions  of  many  of  tbe  poor  must  be 
combated  by  provision  of  social,  medical, 
rehabilitative,  and  other  sen  lees  required 
before  they  can  become  self-supporting 
members  of  society. 

The  antlpoverty  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  designed  to  Uft  people  out  of  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  raise  tbelr  educa- 
tional, health,  and  skill  levels  to  Increase 
their  opportunities.  The  war  against  pov- 
erty, while  a  national  effort,  will  be  carried 
out  through  community  action.  This  will 
csJl  not  only  for  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  departmente  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  but  also  participa- 
tion of  State  agencies  and  especially  full 
participation  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
community. 

The  many  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
income  maintenance  programs,  both  public 
and  private,  that  already  exist  In  this  coun- 
try must  be  focused  on  tbe  problem  of 
eliminating  poverty.  The  eocpcmslon  and 
redirection  of  these  programs  under  national 
leadership  can  make  It  possible  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  dependency  in 
the  United  States. 


Doubts  Otct  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


ass      IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have 'printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Doubts  Over  Tax  Cut." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
DorsTS  OvES  Tax  Cut — Some  Misgivings  Are 

BlTTNC     AlSED     BT     BOTH     LiBCXAL      AND     CON- 
SERVATIVE  Camps 

(By  M.  J.  Roeeant) 

Some  of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of  tax 
reductions  are  expressing  concern  tbat  the 
Texas-size  package  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
11;eir  fear  is  based  on  the  extra  punch  In 
purchasing  power  tbat  would  result  from 
the   President's  request  to  Immediately   re- 


duce the  Individual  withholding  rate  to  14 
percent.  President  Kennedy  had  sougbt  a 
two-stage  reduction,  vrltb  a  16-peroent  rate 
for  1964  and  a  ftu-ther  out,  to  14  percent. 
next  year. 

According  to  those  eoonomlstB  having  sec- 
ond thoughte,  packing  most  of  the  proposed 
tax  relief  Into  the  current  year  can  provide 
too  great  a  stimulus  now,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  maintain  economic  stability  later. 

The  growing  luieasiness  oonceming  the  re- 
ductions In  taxes  and  spending  sought  by  the 
administration  was  not  quelled  by  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  Douglss  Dillon's  statement 
made  last  week  before  the  Congress  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  that  the  program  is 
designed  to  mesh,  so  that  there  is  a  p>ro;>er 
mixture  of  stimulus  and  restraint  over  the 
next  2  years. 

SOME   DOUBT   EXPRESSED 

Ecoiiomiste  hope  that  this  Is  the  case,  but 
they  are  not  at  aU  sure.  This  doubt  is  shared 
by  both  liberals  and  conservatives  who 
achieved  a  surprising  degree  of  unanimity 
In  agreeing  on  the  need  for  tax  reductloos. 
They  are  now  airing  similar  misgivings,  al- 
though they  disagree  aver  what  policies  are 
required  to  cope  with  potential  trouble. 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Samu^son  of  lOT,  who  serves 
as  consultant  to  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  is  a  leading  worrier 
among  thoee  tax  supporters  in  the  liberal 
ranks. 

In  a  recent  article.  Professor  Samuelson 
stated  that  he  had  "stepped  upward  rather 
than  downward  my  estimates  for  this  oal- 
endar  year"  because  or  the  additional  inoome 
that  would  be  released  by  the  proposed 
change  in  ttie  tax  rate,  adding  that  "it  will 
take  a  burst  of  private  consumption  and  in- 
vestment spending  next  year  to  offset  the 
destabilizing  effect  of  the  withholding  tax 
change." 

The  February  issue  of  the  economic  letter 
published  by  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  makes  plain  that  conservatives 
favoring  tax  reductions  have  taken  to  biting 
their  fingernails.  Commenting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  plan,  the  bank's  letter  noted  that 
it  "should  insure  a  vigorous  and  prosperous 
1964,"  but  runs  the  risk  of  adding  "too  much 
stimulus  too  soon  to  an  already  hecUthy  ex- 
pansion." 

Anxiety  in  both  liberal  and  oonservative 
■  amps  may  well  increase  when  the  finai  size 
of  the  reductions  are  known.  Like  Topsy,  It 
has  been  growing. 

ESTIM ATI' BASED  ON    1963 

The  administration  estimate,  which  most 
economlste  have  used  In  their  own  forecaste, 
puto  the  total  amotiht  of  tax  reduction  at 
$11.1  billion.  But  this  fig\u-e  is  based  (»  an 
estimate  of  1903  incomes,  which  were  bigger 
than  expected.  In  addition,  it  does  not  take 
into  account  Congress  refusal  to  approve 
some  $500  miUlon  revenue-raising  refcwms 
contained  in  the  administration's  package. 

Congress  is  not  expected  to  give  Ito  ^- 
proval  to  the  bill  as  quickly  as  the  President 
had  assumed.  This  means  that  the  stimulus 
will  be  deferred  a  month  or  even  two.  There 
Is  little  question,  though,  that  the  amount  of 
the  stimulant  will  be  a  lot  bigger  than  the 
estimate  of  $11.6  billion  in  the  blU  passed 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Increased  amount  of  reductions  rein- 
forces National  City's  belief  that  "the  im- 
petus of  the  tax  cut  is  likely  to  push  produc- 
tion and  distribution  closer  to  capcusity," 
which  could  lead  to  mounting  Inflationary 
pressure.  In  ite  view,  some  restraint  is  re- 
quired this  year.  It  warns  that,  "If  we  are 
not  to  develop  an  unsustaln&bje  rate  of  ex- 
pansion and  borrow  business  from  1065,  a 
monetary  policy  of  Judlclotu  restraint  may 
well  be  needed  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
price  stabUity  can  be  achieved." 

This  is  where  Professor  Samuelson  and  lib- 
erals In  general  part  ocmpany  with  the  con- 
servative bloc.     He  is  more  concerned  about 
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the  brake  exerted  by  a  decline  In  Government 
spending  once  the  stimuliis  of  taxation  fades. 
He  argues  for  "planning  a  mix  of  budget  daf- 
Icits  and  easy  money  sufficiently  expansion- 
ary to  prevent  development  of  a  deflationary 
gap- 
There  can  be  no  certainty  about  the  out- 
look because  It  Is  impossible  to  measure  how 
consumers  and  businessmen  will  react  to  the 
stimulus  of  tax  reductions.  Nor  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  Government  spending  will  turn 
down  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  difficulty  in  assessing  the  Impact  of 
shlfte  in  policy  was  emphasized  by  Fortune 
magazine's  business  roundup  almost  a  year 
ago.  It  stressed  "the  importance  but  un- 
certainty of  timing  in  economic  affairs." 
and  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  outlook 
contained  "risks  both  of  too  much  stimula- 
tion and  too  much  restraint." 

These  observations  are  now  being  applied 
by  both  liberals  and  conservatives  In  re- 
appraising the  present  business  outlook. 
They  are  obviously  hewing  that  the  expan- 
sion continues  on  a  smooth  upward  course, 
but  they  recognize  that  if  tax  reductions 
prove  overstlmulatlng  it  wiU  be  difficult  to 
avoid  resort  to  a  policy  of  overrestralnt. 

But  at  this  late  stage,  with  the  tax  cut 
that  they  have  sought  just  about  to  be  made 
effective,  there  Is  Uttle  that  they  can  do  aside 
from  crossing  the  fingers  of  one  hand  while 
biting  the  nails  of  the  other. 


William  R.  Woodfield  Citizen  of  the 
Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13, 1964 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Citizens  Committee  of  Anne  Arundel 
Coimty  recently  chose  William  R.  Wood- 
field  Citizen  of  the  Year  for  1963.  They 
could  not  have  made  a  wiser  Choice. 

A  native  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Bill 
Woodfleld  has  made  numerous  distin- 
guished contributions  to  the  commuixity 
and  State  during  his  life.  I  know  that 
the  coimty  is  deeply  in  debt  to  him  for 
his  services  and  that  he  has  set  an  in- 
spiring example  for  the  rest  of  us  who 
live  there  to  follow. 

I  would  be  at  a  loss.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
enumerate  Bin  Woodfleld's  many  con- 
tributk»is,  but  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital  de- 
scribes some  of  them.  and.  therefore  I 
would  like  to  append  the  editorial  to  my 
remains: 

Woodfield  Outstanding  Ctiizen  of  Year 

The  Citizens  Conunlttee  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  has  picked  the  right  man  In  ni»n«ng 
wmiam  R.  Woodfleld  as  Citizen  of  the  Tear 
for  1963. 

We  can  think  of  no  c«ie  more  deserving  of 
this  high  honor  than  this  Oalesvllle  native 
who  has  performed  outotandlng  services  in 
BO  many  cooununity  and  church  activities. 

A  leading  county  businessman.  Woodfleld 
is  coowner  and  senior  partner  In  tbe  Wood- 
fleld Fish  A  Oyster  Oo.  at  Oalesvllle. 

He  has  served  as  preatdent  of  tba  liary- 
land  Oyster  Orovars  Jk  Dealers  Aasodatkn 
and  is  currently  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Seafood  Packers. 

To  name  all  of  bis  oonuntuilty  and  ebonSi 
activities  would  require  a  long  listing,  but  to 
mention  a  few: 


He  currently  serves  as  president  of  the 
county  Community  Chest,  a  post  be  has  held 
for  three  terms,  some  years  ago.  He  served 
as  a  Community  Chest  director  fbr  12  years 
and  spent  3  years  on  the  organization's 
board  of  directors. 

He  has  served  as  grand  Jury  flM^noAn,  as 
treasurer,  trustee,  and  chairman  of  the  buUd- 
Ing  committee  of  the  Annapolis  and  Anne 
Arundel  County  PubUc  lAhnrj  Association, 
as  secretary  of  the  Oalesvllle  Volunteer  Fire 
Department. 

Appointed  by  three  Govemoms,  he  has 
served  cm  the  Sunday  blue  law  committee, 
the  Bowman  commission  to  study  laws  per- 
taining to  the  State's  natural  resovuces,  and 
on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  State  tide- 
water fisheries  commission. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  Uie  county 
port  development  committee  and  Is  pres- 
ently serving  on  the  county  planning  and 
zoning  commission. 

Woodfleld  also  served  for  4  yeans  as  chair- 
man of  the  Christian  businessmen's  com- 
mittee. 

In  religious  work,  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  as  a  lay  leader  of  the 
Oalesvllle  Methodist  Church.  Tbe  Wash- 
Ing^n  East  District  of  the  Metbodftst  Church 
honored  him  as  Layman  of  tbs  Tear  in  1956 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  400  persODS. 

He  has  been  a  Bible  class  teacher  and  cur- 
rently s«^es  on  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Methodist  Church  Camp  at  Ohurchton. 
He  has  been  chosen  by  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Churcb  to  be  a 
delegate  to  a  Jurisdictional  conference  at 
Pltteburgh  in  April. 

As  Citizen  of  the  Tear,  Woodflead  will  re- 
ceive a  plaque  at  a  banquet  to  be  given  in 
his  honor  at  Carvel  Hall  on  February  12. 

We  commend  the  citizens  committee  for 
so  honoring  an  outetandlng  countlan  and  we 
congratulate  Woodfleld  for  being  selected 
for  this  high  award. 


Memo  to  President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  MULTUMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

3f  ondoy.  February  3. 19S4 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  unemployment  is  our 
major  domestic  problon.  During  the 
next  few  months,  numerous  proposals 
will  be  offered  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Most  of  these  proposals,  I  am  sure,  will 
contemplate  new  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  probl^n  of  un- 
employment in  the  United  Statos  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  Federal  Gotemment 
alone.  This  problem  requires  the  full 
efforts  and  cooperation  of  private  enter- 
prise. In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to 
notice  an  Item  In  the  Hagerstown.  Md.. 
Dally  Mall,  pledging  the  coopeyation  of 
M€MJk  Trucks,  Inc.,  In  the  efforts  to  re- 
du?«  unemployment.  This  ad  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandimi  to  President 
Johnson  recognizes  the  need  for  ex- 
panded efforts  by  the  private  sector 
against  unemployment. 

I  commend  Mack  Tru^.  Inc..  for  the 
fine  Job  tbey  have  d(xie  In  Hagerstown. 
Mdn  and  h(^)e  that  their  effmts  will  set 
an  example  for  businesses  throughout 
the  country.  41 
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Rer.  Robert  IF.  DriMa,  SJ.,  Dc«b  of 
BooloB  Copefc  Law  Sdiool,  oa  Crfl 
Rifks 
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.    Mr.    Speaker,    of   the 
spokesmen  for  civil 
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perq)ectlve  that  Is  char- 


acteristic of  our  best  progressive  tradi- 
tions. His  humanity,  his  learning,  and 
his  concern  for  equality  of  all  men  is 
characteristic  of  the  late  and  great  Jesuit 
priest  and  author.  Father  John  LaParge, 
whose  death  last  year  culminated  a  life- 
time of  greatness  in  dedication  to  the 
cause  for  reaflOrming  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Dean  Drinan  speaks  for  all  men,  and 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  statements  was 
given  on  August  7,  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
mander, Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  was 
titled  "The  Northern  Negro  and  the 
White  Conscience." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  gratified  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  include  the  full  text  of  this 
speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Ths  Northixn   Neoko   and   the   Whits 

Conscience 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  the  Reverend 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.,  dean  of  the  Boston 

College    Law    School,    to    the    Cambridge 

EClwanis,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  7,  1963) 

Many  If  not  moat  Americans  probably  have 
the  unexpressed  hope  that  demonstrations 
by  Negroes  will  fade  away  after  tbe  massive 
protest  meeting  on  August  28  In  Washing- 
ton. It  has  been  a  summer  of  near  violence 
In  which  the  enormous  dimensions  and  tbe 
overwhelming  virgency  of  the  Negro  problem 
have  been  appreciated,  almost  perhafM  for 
the  first  time,  by  large  numbers  of  white  per- 
sons In  the  North.  At  the  same  time  these 
white  citizens  and  many  others  hope  that 
their  admittedly  disturbed  consciences  may 
be  allowed  to  return  to  normal  with  the  ad- 
vent of  fall  and  the  hoped  for  cessation  of 
demonstrations. 

These  same  white  persons  will  concede, 
however,  that  the  Negro  community  would 
be  acting  against  its  own  best  interests  by 
canceling  further  demonstrations.  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  Negro  in 
America  has  within  the  last  3  months  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  disturbed  the  con- 
science of  the  white  community  more  than 
at  any  other  time  In  recent  years — possibly 
more  than  at  any  time  In  the  past  100  years. 

Although  demonstrations  by  Negroes  may 
diminish  somewhat  in  nimiber  and  abate  in 
vigor  It  seems  clear  that  widespread,  per- 
sistent, and  argent  demonstrations  on  be- 
half of  Negro  rights  will  be  a  permanent  part 
of  American  life  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  this  eventuality 
is  to  have  a  massive  awakening  and  a  cam- 
paign of  action  by  white  citizens  and  officials 
to  understand  and  satisfy  the  rightful  de- 
mands of  tlie  Negro  minority.  Past  per- 
formance by  the  white  majority  does  not  un- 
fortunately Indicate  that  Negroes  can  afford 
to  cease  to  press  their  claims  in  as  militant  a 
manner  as  Is  necessary  even  to  get  the  at- 
tenticxi  of  white  citizens  and  officials. 

It  Is  weU  to  recall  that  Negroes  have 
achieved  some  of  their  greatest  victories  by 
demonstrations  or  by  the  threat  of  them. 
It  was  a  planned  massive  march  on  Wash- 
ington by  Negroes  which  Impelled  Congress 
In  1943  to  enact  the  first  and  only  Federal 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Act — a  law 
pr(»nptly  repealed  by  southern  Congressmen 
immediately  after  Wco'ld  War  n.  It  was  an- 
other threatened  march  on  Washington 
which  prompted  the  Truman  administration 
in  the  late  forties  to  order  the  total  desegre- 
gation of  the  Armed  Fcx^ses — a  victory  of  mo- 
mentous consequence  for  the  Negro  commun- 
ity. 

Demonstrations,  therefore,  can  be  expected 
to  continue.  White  persons  humble  enough 
to  admit  it  will  confess  that  such  demon- 
strations shoQld  be  deemed  a  grace  of  Ood 
because  they  remind  us  of  society's  sins  and 
keep  oxir  ocxiselences  awake  when  otherwise 
we  would,  as  we  have  done  so  often  In  the 


past,  forget  about  the  entire  problem  of  the 
nonwhlte  person  in  America.  At  the  same 
time  everyone  must  admit  that  by  now  all  of 
UB  should  have  had  enough  shock  to  our  con- 
sciences. Surely  Negroes  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  more  hiunillatlons  and 
shame  simply  to  keep  our  consciences  alive 
Sometimes  there  must  be  such  a  permanent 
awakening  of  the  white  conscience  that  it  will 
be  the  white  conununlty  which  will  carry  on 
spontaneous  demonstrations  to  express  its 
concern  for  the  Negro  In  America.  Such 
demonstrations  would  be  for  both  white  and 
Negro  a  reassuring  sign  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  white  majority  and  of  Its  determina- 
tion to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  10  per- 
cent of  this  Nation's  population  who  are  the 
descendants  of  slaves  brought  to  these  shores 
by  our  ancestors. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  citizens  who  are  white 
seem  trxily  persuaded  that  the  grievances 
over  which  Negroes  now  demonstrate  should 
be  corrected.  The  only  widespread  quali- 
fication on  this  nearly  universal  persuasion 
Lb  the  frequently  expressed  sentiment  that 
some  Negroes  want  too  much  too  soon.  Not 
Infrequently  those  who  express  this  latter 
feeling  seem  to  think  that  the  Negroes  like 
every  other  ethnic  or  racial  minority  must 
patiently  await  Its  day. 

There  are.  however,  two  serious  difficulties 
with  this  ultragradualist  or  tlme-wlll-heal- 
aJl   viewpoint: 

1.  The  fact  is  that  in  housing,  education, 
and  employment  the  condition  of  the  north- 
em  Negro  continues  to  run  substantially  be- 
hind that  of  similarly  situated  persons.  In 
other  words,  the  present  economic  and  edu- 
cational disparity  between  Negroes  and 
whites  in  the  North  is  not  decreasing  but 
rather  increasing.  A  concrete  example  can 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  average 
Negro  wage  earner  In  1961  subsisted  on  62 
I>ercent  of  what  bis  white  counterpfui;  was 
earning  the  percentage  fell  to  56  percent  by 
1962. 

2.  Even  if.  however,  the  Negro  minority 
were  advancing  in  the  same  proportion  as 
is  the  white  majority  the  disparity  between 
these  groups  can  never  be  closed  without  an 
enormous  effort  being  made  at  eyery  level  of 
society  to  overcome  the  handicap  which  now 
burdens  the  Negro  community. 

The  sitiiatlon  thesefore  calls  for  imagina- 
tive Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  white  ma- 
jority with  respect  to  the  10  million  nonwhlte 
citizens  who  dwell  In  our  Northern  cities. 
This  group's  opportunities  in  housing,  em- 
plojrment,  and  education  cannot  be  equalized 
unless  the  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of 
all  private  and  public  agencies  are  extended 
to  achieve  this  desirable  equalization.  The 
details  of  a  bold  and  resourceful  new  pro- 
gram will  gradually  emerge  as  soon  as  the 
Nation — and  particularly  the  citizens  of 
Northern  cities — come  to  the  conviction  that 
a  plan  as  sweeping  as  the  Marshall  plan  is 
urgently  needed  to  eqxialize  the  opportunities 
of  the  millions  of  Negroes  who  have  In  recent 
years  taken  up  residence  in  the  most  deteri- 
orated sections  of  Northern  cities  in  the  heart 
of  most  of  America's  most  Important  urban 
complexes. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  plan  is  owed  to  the 
Negro  community  out  of  restitution  or  in- 
demnification for  what  America  has  done  to 
Negroes  during  the  last  century.  But  such 
a  plan  Is  certainly  due  out  of  brotherhood 
to  our  fellow  citizens  and,  to  be  pragmatic, 
out  of  a  legitimately  selfish  interest  to  re- 
new the  fact  of  America's  northern  cities. 

A  summer  of  Negro  discontent  will  soon  be 
over.  But  a  winter  of  disillusion  will  be 
upon  us  if  tbe  conscience  of  white  Americans 
is  allowed  to  return  to  Its  previous  state  of 
inaction  and  apathy  about  the  rights  of  Ne- 
groes. 

And  who  would  dare  to  predict  what  vio- 
lence and  revolution  might  follow  In  the 
spring  following  such  a  wlhterf 
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Wall  Street  Jouraal  Article  Stresses 
CoBstrvctive  Role  of  Business  Schools 
in  Post-Hifh  School  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VnOINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  analyzing  the  con- 
structive role  of  the  business  school  as  a 
major  factor  in  education  at  the  post- 
high  school  level  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Thursday,  January  23,  1964, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
is  titled  "Business  Schools  Lift  Enroll- 
ments as  Office  Work  Field  Expands." 

The  independent,  nontax  supported 
business  schools  of  this  Nation  include 
some  institutions  more  than  100  years 
old.  In  their  realistic  response  to  the 
educational  demands  for  changing  needs 
in  secretarial  and  office  education  they 
continue  to  expand  their  role  as  a  legiti- 
mate sector  in  the  higher  education  com- 
plex of  our  Nation. 

Last  October  26,  1963, 1  addressed  the 
51st  annual  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  of  the  United  Business  Schools  As- 
sociation, the  national  organization  of 
private  business  schools  in  which  some 
500  schools  hold  membership.  I  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  national  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  United  Business 
Schools  Association. 

As  part  of  their  effort  to  upgrade  the 
standards  of  secretarial  and  office  edu- 
cation, the  United  Business  Schools  As- 
sociation founded,  in  1953,  the  Accredit- 
ing Commission  for  Business  Schools. 
The  work  of  this  professionally  inde- 
ipendent  coimnission  was  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  in  1956  the 
Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools  was  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  a  "nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency"  in  accordance  with  the 
list  of  such  groups  maintained  by  the 
commission  under  Public  Law  82-550 
and  Public  Law  85-864.  There  are  now 
more  than  220  business  schools  accred- 
ited by  the  commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  points  out, 
with  substantiating  facts  and  statistics, 
trends  in  this  area  of  higher  education. 
Other  areas  of  service  by  independent 
business  schools  include  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  cooperation  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
its  management  counseling  services. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
provides  for  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  and  under  con- 
tract with  private  schools.  This  im- 
portant educational  measure  should 
prove  to  be  a  new  challenge  to  the  private 
business  schools.  Through  it,  they  can 
once  more  illustrate  their  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens for  additional  and  imaginative 
vocational  education  in  the  nationsd 
effort  to  erase  pockets  of  poverty. 

I  recall  the  testimony  of  UBSA  Presi- 
dent Robert  W.  Sneden  of  the  Davenport 


Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  the 
1962  hearmgs  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  The  report  of  the  committee. 
No.  2270  of  the  87  Congress,  2d  session, 
commended  the  work  of  the  Junior  col- 
leges of  business  in  cooperating  with 
Small  Business  Administration  in  its  pro- 
gram to  combat  small  business  failures 
through  management  counseling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Vernon  I.  Griffin  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BI7SINE.SS  Schools  Lrrr  Enrollments  as  Of- 
fice    Work      Field     Expands — Executive 
Secretaries   Study    Ethics;    Jacksonville 
School  Offers   Students  Pool,  Patio 
(By  Vernon  I.  Grlffln) 

Tall,  attractive  Sherrie  Luttrell  enrolled  in 
Draughon's  Business  College  in  DaUas  last 
February,  a  few  months  after  dropping  out  of 
Arlington    State   College   in  Arlington,  Tex. 

Miss  Luttrell  wanted  to  be  a  legal  secre- 
tary. "In  college,"  she  explains,  "the  closest 
courses  to  what  I  wanted  were  prelaw."  At 
Draughton's.  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
been  taking  courses  In  legal  terminology 
and  business  law  in  addition  to  typing  and 
shorthand. 

Miss  Luttrell's  experience  helps  explain 
why  Draughton's  and  many  other  business 
schools  around  the  country  are  floiuishlng. 
Such  schools  offer  practical  training,  often 
unavailable  at  regular  colleges,  aimed  at 
preparing  young  men  and  women  tot  careers 
in  the  expanding  c^ce  work  field. 

Most  business  schools  offer  programs  that 
last  for  1  or  a  years  and  charge  txiltlon  fees 
ranging  from  about  $500  to  $1,000  a  year. 
Most  of  their  students  are  fresh  out  of  high 
school,  but  a  growing  number,  such  as  Miss 
Luttrell,  are  transfers  from  r^ular  colleges. 

2S0,000    STODKNT8 

Indeed,  enrollment  at  business  schools  may 
be  growing  faster  than  at  regular  colleges. 
About  250,000  students  now  attend  the  Na- 
tion's 1300  business  schools,  a  34-peroent 
increase  since  1058,  according  to  South-West- 
ern Publishing  Co..  Cincinnati  publisher  of 
business  schocd  textbook.  That  compares 
with  a  30-percent  gain  In  regular  college 
enrollment  during  that  period. 

Business  school  enrollments  have  Increased 
partly  because  some  colleges  have  dropped 
many  courses  for  ofllceworkers.  About  SO 
years  ago  aOmost  all  business  departments  In 
regular  colleges  offered  such  coiu-ses.  By 
contrast,  a  survey  conducted  4  years  ago 
found  such  courses  listed  by  only  about  60 
percent  of  scHne  250  colleges  surveyed. 

"Universities  are  fine  for  the  crown  princes 
of  commerce,  but  not  everyone  can  become 
a  prince."  says  Richard  A.  Pulton,  executive 
director  of  the  United  Business  Schools  As- 
sociation, a  trade  group. 

To  prepare  their  students  for  office  careers 
most  business  schools  continue  to  rely 
heavUy  on  such  traditional  subjects  as  typ- 
ing and  shorthand.  But  with  automation 
eliminating  some  routine  office  chores,  many 
schools  have  been  Introducing  new  subjects. 

ETHICS     AND     XLECTKONICS 

Some  have  added  specialized  coiirses  tea 
legal,  medical,  and  executive  secretaries. 
The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  tor 
example,  offers  a  a-year  program  for  execu- 
tive secretaries  which  costs  $1,380  and  m- 
cludee  such  subjects  as  ethics  and  human 
relations.  A  number  at  schools  have  entered 
such  technical  fields  as  computer  program- 
ing, keypunch  operation,  drafting,  and 
electronics.  . 
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"We  decided  we  had  a  tremendous  Job 
potential  here  with  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,"  says  W.  L.  Strawn,  president  of 
Massey  Business  College,  Houston,  Tex., 
which  a  yean  ago  added  a  2-year  course  to 
train  electronic  technicians.  Mr.  Strawn  says 
enrollment  In  the  course  Jumped  to  75  stu- 
dents last  fall,  up  from  6  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. "I  could  place  100  graduates  right 
now,"  he  says. 

School  officials  claim  the  quality  of  their 
students  has  improved  as  their  oouraes  have 
grovra  more  demanding.  "Students  today 
are  as  different  as  day  and  night  from  stu- 
dents a  few  years  ago,"  says  H.  E.  Cannon, 
manager  of  Draughon's  Business  College. 
"We  used  to  be  able  to  take  a  student,  teach 
him  a  little  typing  and  accounting  and  he 
could  find  a  job.  But  students  have  to  be 
better  today." 

"We've  had  as  many  as  40  high  school 
salutatorlans  and  valedictorians  at  one  time." 
says  Olen  F.  Trefren,  a  director  of  Klnman 
Business  University,  Spokane,  Wash.  He  es- 
timates that  one-half  of  Klnman's  students 
come  frwn  the  top  third  of  their  high  school 
classes. 

While  business  school  enrollment  has  been 
rising,  the  number  of  schools  has  been  drop- 
ping, mainly  because  weaker  schools  have 
been  closing  down  in  face  of  competition 
from  stronger  schools.  "There  aren't  nearly 
as  many  fiy-by-nlght  schools  as  there  used 
to  be,"  notes  one  business  school  man.  "The 
schools  that  rushed  In  after  World  War  n 
and  didn't  do  a  good  job  were  weeded  out 
after  the  veterans'  boom." 

Nevertheless,  some  unethical  schooOs  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Mrs.  Virginia  Lovetlt,  trade 
practice  consultant  for  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  Los  Angeles,  tells  of  a  Los  An- 
geles business  school  that  advertised  It  was 
"approved."  "When  I  asked  the  schodt  owner 
who  approved  the  school,"  Mn.  Lovatt  re- 
calls, "he  said  his  wife  had.  She  also  had 
written  the  course." 

Another  school  recently  advertised  "48 
unique  budget  plans  for  paying  tuition," 
says  Mrs.  Lovett.  "When  I  asked  th«  school 
operator  to  write  all  48  down  he  told  me  he 
just  thought  there  should  be  about  48  ways 
of  paying  tuition,"  she  says. 

Such  schools  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
entire  field,  business  educators  complain. 
Last  Bimuner  the  United  Business  Schools 
Association  sent  representatives  to  five  big 
corporations  In  hopes  at  tncreaslnf  their 
hiring  of  business  school  graduate*.  "In  a 
nice  way,  each  firm  Indicated  some  fMuts  of 
our  Industry  are  below  standard,"  says  an 
official  of  the  aaaodatloii. 

"To  the  average  man  a  business  school 
means  an  upstairs  school  where  short  courses 
in  typewriting  are  taught,"  says  JBuk  H. 
Jones,  chairman  of  trustees  of  Jones  College, 
a  business  school  In  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Last  spring  Jones  College,  which  had  been 
renting  14,000  square  feet  of  office  space, 
moved  Into  larger  quarters  providing  about 
15,000  square  feet  for  classroom  and  admin- 
istrative office  space  and  about  35,000  square 
feet  in  dormitory  space  for  210  students. 
The  school's  new  lease  also  permits  use  of  a 
large  swimming  pool  and  patio. 

Mr.  Jones  expects  the  current  enrollment 
of  645  to  Increase  by  20  percent  next  Dall  and 
60  percent  by  1968.  "We  may  not  be  Ivy 
League  yet,"  he  says,  "but  we're  a  far  cry 
from  what  we  iised  to  be." 

About  215  schools  are  accredited  by  the 
Accrediting  Commission  for  Business  Schools, 
an  agency  formed  In  1952  by  about  100  busi- 
ness schools  to  help  establish  standards  for 
the  field.  The  commission  takes  into  con- 
sideration such  things  as  curriculum,  ad- 
mission policies,  faculty,  library,  and  equip- 
ment. Requirements  vary  for  the  type  of 
school  and  generally  are  stiffer  for  2-year 
schools  than  for  1-year  schools. 
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S|ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JdSEPH  G.  MINISH 


m  THE  HOnS  !  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monda\ ,  February  J,  1964 

Mr.  MINISa.  Mr.  E4;)eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  thought- 
ful resolutiODs  on  civil  rights,  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Unic  a.  Immigration,  and  pub- 


lic welfare  ai 
trustees  ot  J« 
of  Bssex  O 
1994.    These 
the  32d  Genei 


Fi  deraticHis    and    Welfare 


of  Jewish 
Funds. 
TUB  great  <^anization  is  to  be  com- 
farsighted  and  himianl- 
The  resolutions  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  should  like  tp  insert  them- in  full  be- 
low: 


mended  for  its 
tartan  outlook 


RxaoLcnoN  on 

TKX    BOAID    Ol 
OOMMUHITI 

N.J..  Jahuaxt 


Civil   Rights   Appbovkd   bt 
TkirsTKXS   or   thx  Jewish 
0OT7XCII.    or   Essex    Cottnty. 
,  1064 
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the  eauae  oC 
ata  to  It  as 
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tbaaa  prlae^itaa. 

Tbmf  alioakt 
age,  tncltwllng 
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l^dlvldtud  dignity  and  worth 

tradition,    and   atems 
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concerned  and  dismayed  by 
-  Intensive  assaults  In  the 

Jews  and  on  all  aspects  ot 
Ufe. 


In  recent  months  there  have  been  vituper- 
ative attacks  in  the  controlled  press  against 
synagogues. 

Synagogues  have  been  closed,  prayer  book£ 
could  not  Ix  printed,  and  religious  and  cul- 
tural practices  and  organization  which  are 
permitted  other  ethnic  and  religious  groupe 
have  been  denied  to  Jews. 

Tlie  baking  ot  mataoth  for  Passover  haa 
been  prohibited. 

Jews  have  been  singled  out  for  severe  sen- 
tences. Including  death,  for  so-called  eco- 
nonrilc  crimes. 

The  documentation  of  these  practices  Ls 
full  and  Irrefutable.  They  have  been  ex- 
posed in  the  United  Nations  and  confirmed  by 
the  State  IDepartment  of  the  United  States 

We  Join  with  others  In  the  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world  to  press  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  early  and  full  removal  of  these 
discriminations  and  we  urge  coordinated 
participation  of  the  Jewish  community  In 
appropriate  actions  for  these  objectives. 


Resolution  on  Immigration  Approved  by  the 
Board  op  Tkustkes  or  the  Jewish  Commu- 
NiTT  Council  op  Essex  County  January 
16.  1904 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  pro- 
t>osals  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  replace  the  national 
origins  quota  system  with  a  more  equitable, 
nondiacriminatory  formula  foa*  the  admission 
of  those  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  immigrants. 

The  need  for  such  reform  has  ijeen  long 
established  by  testimony  in  congressional 
hearings  and  by  ntimerous  .'studies  and  accu- 
mulated experience. 

We  call  for  early  action  by  the  Congress  to 
enact  an  immigration  code  as  recommended 
by  the  President,  fulfilling  American  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  human  dignity,  and 
consistent  with  otir  national  interests. 


Resolution  on  Public  Welfare  Approved  by 
THE  BoAKO  or  Trustees  op  the  Jewish 
communttt  council  of  essex  countt. 
January  16,  1964. 

a.  interdependkncx  op  governmental  and 
voLinrrARY  agencies 

This  assembly  has  affirmed  that  "all  citi- 
zens have  a  deep  and  profound  stake  in  the 
health  and  welfare  standards  and  servloes 
of  the'Hatlon.  For  the  voltmtary  agencies 
serving  these  needs,  there  is  a  special  con- 
cern and  interdependence  with  the  aoope  and 
quality  of  governmental  programs  This  con- 
cern and  Interdependence  grow  in  Impor- 
tance." 

B.    PUBLIC    WELFARE    AMENDMENTS 

The  assembly  has  expressed  its  gratifica- 
tion with  paennge  ot  the  Pederal  public  wel- 
fare amendments  in  1962,  which  have  made 
possible  major  gains  in  restoring  dependent 
people  to  self-support.  In  order  to  achieve 
these  gains,  greater  Federal  appropriations 
by  the  Oongresa  are  required.  Especially 
critical  is  the  need  for  Federal  training 
grants,  since  there  is  currently  only  1 
trained  worker  for  each  23.000  recipients  ot 
public  assistance,  and  skilled  personnel  is 
essential  in  order  to  carry  out  the  rehabilita- 
tion programs  which  have  been  authorized. 

Likewise  required  is  action  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  enact  the  legislation,  appro- 
priate the  neoeeaary  funds,  and  luidertake 
administrative  changes  to  put  into  effect  the 
moralized  Federal  provisions  and  matching 
funds.  Including  greater  provisions  for  pro- 
fessional training  through  State  programs. 

C.    rURTBXR    rKDZRAL     ACTION 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  should: 

1.  Enact  medical  care  for  the  aged  through 

the  mechanism  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 

insurance  program,  while  making  adequate 

provtakm  tar  thoae  persons  not  ao  covered. 

3.  Kxtend  Federal  parttdpatloti  to  aasure 


public  assistance  financing  and  services  for 
all  needy  persons  not  now  covered  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

3.  Extend  retraining  programs  for  econom- 
ically deteriorated  areas,  including  youth 
employment  programs  to  deal  with  the  l 
million  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21 
who  have  drcfiped  out  of  school  or  have  com- 
pleted high  school  but  are  unemployed,  by 
enacting  programs  for  urban  youth  and  for 
rtiral  youth  conservation  oorjis. 

4.  Complete  legislative  action  to  establish 
a  National  Service  Corps  to  enootu^ge  greater 
numbers  of  men  and  women  ot  all  ages, 
working  under  local  direction,  to  help  meet 
urgent  domestic  human  needs. 

5.  Revise  Pedwal  legislative  requirements 
and  incentives  to  encoiirage  the  States  to 
remove  residence  and  citlEenshlp  restrictions 
which  are  paradoxical  in  an  economy  de- 
pendent upon  mobility  of  labor  and  which 
serve  to  prolong  dependency. 

D.    COMMUNTrr    rEDBRATIONS    RESPONSIBILITY 

We  urge  community  federations,  In  co- 
operation with  their  affiliated  agencies  and 
with  sectarian  and  nonsectarian  organi2B- 
tlons,  to  continue  to  give  greater  year-round 
attention  to  public  welfare  and  health  needs 
and  services,  bringing  the  benefits  ot  their 
special  knowledge  and  experience  to  guide 
public  policies,  standards,  administration, 
and  financing. 


Project  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FSNM8TLVANXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  a  time 
when  we  are  consumed  with  the  great 
issues  of  war  and  peace  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Federal  budget,  we  are  some- 
time prone  to  overlook  private  pro- 
grams which,  though  little  publicized. 
give  real  meaning  to  our  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  One  such  program 
is  Project  Hope,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  in  the  Erie 
Times  of  Erie,  Pa.,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RicoHo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hope  for  Future 

The  hospital  ship,  SS  Hope,  has  started  Its 
third  voyage — a  medical  mission  to  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 

The  Hope  was  once  a  U.S.  Navy  hospital 
ship.  Now  it  is  an  instrument  by  which 
the  American  people,  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions, carry  the  message  of  better 
health  to  other  nations  around  the  world. 

Project  Hope  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  headquarters  in  Washington.  DC.  In 
the  three  nations  visited  since  the  project 
was  started  In  1968,  the  88  Hope's  volunteer 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel  hare  trained  scHne  1,700  local 
doctors  and  nurses,  have  performed  more 
than  4,000  major  operations,  and  have  ex- 
amined and  immunized  nearly  600,000  per- 
sons. 

The  Hope's  work  U  a  demonstration  of  the 
willingness  ot  the  people  ot  the  United 
States  to  teach  the  ooncq>t  ot  self-help  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
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It  is  also  a  demonstration  of  the  multiplier 
effect  which  brings  ctianges  in  hospital  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  **»^^'"e 
techniques,  resulting  eventually  In  a  better 
health  and  economy  for  the  nations  visited 
by  the  Hope. 


A  Tribnte  to  Fred  Cona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  3i  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, appearing  In  the  January  30,  1963, 
edition  of  the  Denlson  (Tex.)  Herald, 
is  a  tribute  to  Fred  Conn,  publisher  of 
the  Denlson  Herald  for  the  past  19  years, 
who  resigned  effective  last  month  to  as- 
sume the  position  of  publisher  of  the 
San  Angelo  Standard  Times. 

Pred  Conn  served  the  north  Texas 
area  Vlth  over  24  years  of  service  with 
the  Herald,  and  his  past  performances 
and  new  position  reflect  most  adequate- 
ly his  rec<H^  of  service  to  Denlson  and 
the  people  of  north  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  the  Herald's  tribute  to 
Pred  Conn: 

Herald's  Farewell  to  Publisher 

The  Denlson  Herald  personnel  share  with 
the  community  as  a  whole,  perhaps  in  a 
more  personal  and  direct  way,  the  loss  of 
a  leader  and  friend  that  came  yesterday 
when  ned  Conn  said  his  farewells  and  left 
for  a  new  home  and  new  field  at  San  Angelo. 

Conn  had  been  linked  with  the  Herald 
management  for  24  years,  as  publisher  for 
the  last  18  years.  His  record  of  achieve- 
ment here  is  underscored  in  many  ways, 
but  In  no  instance  more  positively  than  by 
his  stepping  up  to  the  considerably  larger 
challenge  as  publisher  of  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  few 
days  in  the  way  of  farewells  to  ICr.  Conn 
and  his  family  alx>ut  his  outstanding  service 
to  Denlson  and  this  area.  And  much  more 
could  have  been  said,  as  we  who  were  closely 
associated  with  him  here  on  the  Herald 
realize. 

We  were  in  a  position  to  fully  appreciate 
his  dogged  determination  in  championing 
what  he  believed  was  t>est  for  Denlson,  We 
saw  at  cloee  range  the  earnestness  of  con- 
viction and  purpose  that  motivated  his  ef- 
forts in  Ijehalf  of  the  community. 

We  also  saw  that  same  dedication  to 
clearly  defined  goals  in  his  administration 
of  Herald  alTairs,  large  and  small.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  inevitably  lay  in  what  was 
the  best  for  the  newspaper  and  the  public 
it  served.  Mr.  Conn  built  into  the  Herald 
a  new  depth  of  influence  and  value  as  a 
commimlty  asset,  which  Is  the  final  Justifi- 
cation  for  any  newspaper's  existence. 

We  on  the  Herald  are  proud  to  accept  this 
responsibility  that  now  passes  to  us — al- 
though we,  quite  frankly,  are  soliered  by 
the  realization  of  its  weight.  We  pledge 
our  adherence  to  the  same  policy  of  serving 
Denisop  and  this  area  as  Industriously,  as 
faithfully,  and  as  unselfishly  as  possible. 

Leaving  Denlson  was  no  easy  decision  for 
Mr.  Conn — not  after  he  had  so  Intimately 
identified  himself  with  this  community's 
welfare  through  the  years.  He  earnestly 
believed  that  "the  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship here  Is  of  the  highest  type"  and  that  this 


area  Is  deatlnad  for  as  great  a  future  as  its 
luilty  and  cooperation  will  accommodate. 

Mr.  Oonn  took  to  San  Angelo  with  him 
the  earnest  wishes  of  the  entire  Herald  or- 
ganization— as  well  as  the  community  as  a 
whole — for  newer  and  greater  successes. 
And  we  imderscore  that  wish  with  the  as- 
surance that  all  of  us  on  the  Herald  will 
strive  to  carry  on  in  a  worthy  manner. 


Lutherans  Support  U.S.  Policy  on  Cnban 
Refugees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  INDIAHA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  t^e  re- 
settlement of  Cuban  refugees  is  a  pi\}b- 
lem  to  which  many  of  our  church  de- 
nominaticms  have  given  much  attention 
and  assistance.  Among  these  are  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  woridng 
through  the  National  Lutheran  Council, 
and  the  Board  of  World  Relief  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Missouri  Synod,  which 
is  my  own  denomination. 

I  recently  received  a  statement  on 
Cuban  refugees  from  the  office  of  Dr. 
Paul  C.  Empie,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Council,  dealing  with 
the  Cuban  refugee  resettlement  problem. 
The  c(mtents  of  that  news  release  are  of 
sufficient  Importance  that  they  should  be 
noted  by  those  who  have  a  concern  for 
its  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c(«i- 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  oq  its  support  for  Qov- 
emment  efforts  to  speed  resettlraiait  of 
Cuban  refugees  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RcooRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lutheran  Leased  Backs  U.S.  Policy  on 

CUVAN    RxrUGEES 

New  York. — Efforts  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  resettlement  of  Cuban 
refugees  received  strong  support  here  from 
a  Lutheran  Church  leader. 

Dr.  PaiU  C.  Empie,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Council,  said  the  council 
welcomes  the  Government's  recent  policy 
statement  on  the  $72-inllllon-a-year  relief 
program  Instituted  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  in  1961. 

It  was  annoimced  that  Federal  aid  to  em- 
ployable Cuban  refugees  In  Miami  will  be  cut 
off  next  March  31  If  they  refuse  to  relocate  in 
cities  where  work  Is  available. 

By  that  date,  all  100,000  registered  at  the 
U.S.  Cuban  Refugee  Center  in  Miami  will  be 
interviewed  and  effcxts  made  to  place  them. 
Some  70,000  refugees  have  already  been  re- 
setUed  and  It  is  estimated  that  half  those 
remaining  shoidd  be  relocated. 

"The  choice  of  a  Cuban  refugee  to  resettle 
to  an  c^portunlty  offered  to  him  elsewhere,  or 
to  remain  in  Miami  without  public  assist- 
ance. Is  a  free  choloe,"  declared  John  F. 
Thomas,  director  of  the  U.S.  Cuban 
Refugee  program  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"It  Is  a  choice  which  must  be  made  by  each 
individual  and  famUy,"  he  added.  "It  is 
exactly  the  same  choice  which  faces  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  becomes  unemployed  here." 


Dr.  Empie  said  the  National  Lutheran 
CouncU  is  cooperating  with  the  Lutheran 
Immigration  Service  in  a  a-year,  §160,000  pro- 
gram in  1963  and  1964  to  help  Ouban  refu- 
gees in  their  efforts  to  reeettle  and/or  inte- 
grate "in  a  wholesome  fashion"  during  their 
stay  In  this  country. 

Participating  In  the  special  project  are  the 
two  member  bodies  of  the  NLC,  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  and  the  Board  of  World  Relief  of 
the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod.  The 
board's  director,  the  Reverend  W«mer  Kuntz 
of  Detroit,  endorsed  the  views  expressed  here 
by  Dr.  Empie. 

Announcement  of  the  Government's  aims 
was  made  in  Miami  on  December  12  by  Mr. 
Thomas  in  a  statement  which,  he  said,  "in- 
dicates no  change  in  program  policy,  but 
rather  a  restatement  of  policy,  in  view  of  the 
present  stage  of  the  refugee  program." 

"The  goal  of  the  Federal  Government  wUl 
be  to  continue  to  l}e  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  every  refugee  to  become  a  8elf>-supporting 
and  contributing  member  of  our  society  dur- 
ing his  exile,"  Mr.  Thomas  said. 

"Together  with  the  religious  and  nonsec- 
tarian resettlement  agencies  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  place  before  each  refugee^  as  his  turn 
for  interview  comes  up,  the  opportunities  for 
resettlement  In  the  area  outside  yiami  if  a 
person  refuses  and  has  no  valid  reascm  for 
refusal  he  will  be  denied  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic aid  in  Miami." 

Mr.  ThcHnas  added  tliat  "this  policy  is 
merely  designed  to  encourage  the  refugee 
who  is  caught  In  a  vicious  web  of  uncer- 
tainty, dependency,  and  propaganda  to  face 
the  realities  of  life." 

Dr.  Empie  noted  that  Mr.  Thomas  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  there  are  ao  punitive 
motives  in  this  policy,  the  setting  of  a  target 
date  for  the  completion  of  intervdewlng  does 
not  mean  the  closing  of  the  Cuban  Refiigee 
Center  by  March  31,  and  it  applies  only  to 
those  who  are  not  prevented  frm  accepting 
a  reeettlement  opportunity  by  reasons  of  bad 
health  or  physical  handicaps. 

"We  beUeve,"  the  Lutheran  churchman 
said,  "that  with  appropriate  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  exceptional  cases  and  with  a 
sympathetic  approach  to  the  prdblem,  thMe 
safeguutls  should  be  ample  protection  for 
thoee  Cuban  refugees  who  baye(  valid  rea- 
sons for  remaining  In  the  MlanU  area." 

Dr.  Empie  said  he  recognized  the  close 
relation  "between  the  goal  of  helping  a  refu- 
gee to  become  self-supporting  and  a  con- 
tributing member  of  society  and  tbe  neces- 
sity of  refusing  to  give  him  pulbllc  aid  if. 
without  a  valid  reason,  he  refus«s  to  accept 
an  opportunity  for  self-support  outside  tbe 
Miami  area." 

He  also  said  "we  can  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  natural  desire"  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  to  stay  in  an  area  where  their 
language  is  commonly  spoken,  where  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  their  homeland, 
and  where,  by  telephone  and  radio,  they  can 
keep  in  touch  with  developments  in  their 
native  country.  ^ 

"At  the  same  time,  our  experience  in  other 
refugee  programs  leads  us  to  the  conviction 
that  the  perpetuation  of  economic  relief  to 
persons  who  are  able  to  support  themselves 
and  refuse  to  do  so  inevitably  leads  to  moral 
and  social  deterioration,"  Dr.  Empie  stressed. 

"The  exjMrience  of  over  70,000  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  have  been  resettled  suocessfully  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Statas  and  who 
love  their  country  with  undiminished  devo- 
tion and  continue  to  speak  on  her  behalf 
wherever  they  may  be,  provides  ample  evi- 
dence to  support  the  judgment  that  the 
policy  stated  by  the  director  of  the  Cuban 
Refugee  program  is  both  reasonalde  and  con- 
structive." 

Dr.  Empie  asserted  that  "in  view  of  the 
political  factors  which  surround  the  Cuban 
refugee  situation,"  the  statement  issued  by 
Mr.  Thomas  "required  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age  on   his   part"    when    "the   easier    thing 
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a  wilderness.  On  the  othn-  hand,  these 
waters  are  of  no  use  to  anyone  holding 
Syria."  And  so  the  International  fron- 
tier of  Palestine  was  fixed  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  Lake  Tiberias. 

Israel  ts  already  using  80  percent  of  its 
total  water  supply  to  irrigate  cultivated 
land.  Ahnost  all  of  the  remaining  20 
percent  comes  from  the  Jordan.  But  in 
the  southern  Negev,  which  is  arable, 
there  is  no  water.  To  irrigate  this  land, 
Israel  must  move  its  northern  water  to 
the  south — by  canals,  tunnels,  and  pipes. 
This  is  the  system  that  will  be  put  into 
operation  this  earing.  It  is  completely 
within  the  guidelines  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Johnston  plan. 

This  is  not  a  new  scheme.  The  emi- 
nent American  conservationist.  E>r. 
Walter  Clay  Lowdennilk,  proposed  a 
Jordan  Valley  Authority — something  like 
our  own  TV  A — ^in  1939.  to  use  the  Jordan 
for  both  power  and  irrigation.  But  the 
Arabs  went  to  war  against  Israel  and  the 
plan  had  to  be  dropped.  In  1953.  how- 
ever, Israel  began  work  on  its  own  and 
started  to  build  a  canal  which  would  lead 
to  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  then  move 
the  water  through  a  pipeline  to  the  south. 
The  work  was  begun  at  Bnot  Yaakov, 
which  is  in  a  "demilitarized  zone"  and 
Syria  protested  the  canal's  construction 
with  gunfire.  The  issue  went  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Coimcil.  The  work  was 
stopped  while  the  United  Nations  studied 
ways  of  mollifying  the  Ssrrians. 

In  1953,  President  Elsenhower  sent 
Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  After  2  years  of  negotiations, 
Mx.  Johnston  was  able  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  Israel  and  Arab  technicians 
to  a  unified  plan.  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
which  need  very  little  of  the  Jordan 
Rivo*  waters,  were  allotted  the  small 
percentage  they  requested.  Jordan  was 
given  all  the  water  it  needed  to  irrigate 
the  irrigable  land  on  Its  side  of  the 
river — about  120,000  acres.  Israel  was 
allotted  what  was  left. 

That  meant  that  61  percent  of  the 
water  would  go  to  the  three  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Israel  would  get  about  39  per- 
cent. In  addition,  Israel  was  to  bank 
about  300  million  cubic  meters  of  water 
to  Jordan's  account  in  the  Sea  of  Oalilee. 
releasing  it  in  the  dry  season  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Jordanian  lands  east  of  the 
Jordan  River. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  figures  had 
been  suggested  by  the  Arab  technicians 
and  Israel  accepted  them  only  because  of 
her  eagerness  for  an  overall  agreement, 
Arab  politicians  refused  to  ratify  the 
plan.  They  would  enter  into  no  agree- 
ment that  would  benefit  Israel  in  any 
way. 

But  even  withoGt  an  overall  agree- 
ment, both  Israel  and  Jordan  have  gone 
ahead  with  separate  plans  consistent 
with  Mr.  Johnston's  original  pnH>osal. 

Jordan  has  nearly  completed  Its  East 
Qhor  Canal,  utilizing  most  of  the  Tar- 
muk  waters.  Ihls  $25  million  project — 
the  United  States  is  contributing  $19 
million  of  it — will  Irrigate  30,000  acres 
and  Jordan  will  Increase  its  acreage  by 
25  percent,  resettling  3,000  families. 

The  route  Israel  is  taking  to  draw 
water  from  Lake  Tiberias  to  irrigate  the 


Negev  avoids  the  problems  which  would 
arise  If  the  project  went  through  the  de- 
militarized zone.  But  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  new  plan  are  costly.  The 
original  plan  would  have  drawn  water 
which  was  virtually  salt  free.  But,  de- 
cause  of  the  salt  springs  on  the  floor  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  the  water  that  Israel  will 
now  draw  from  the  Jordan  has  high 
salinity  and  must  be  mixed  with  ground 
water  from  the  coastal  plain  to  make  it 
suitable  for  irrigation. 

One  thing  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind.  Israel  will  not  draw  any  more 
water  from  the  Jordan  than  was  allotted 
to  her  under  the  Johnston  plan.  In  fact, 
she  will  draw  less.  Israel  will  use  only 
1  percent  of  the  30  bffllon  euUc  meters 
of  water  available  to  the  Arab  States. 
But  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  Impress 
the  Arabs.  They  now  threaten  to  divert 
the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan,  cutting 
the  flow  of  the  river  to  a  trickle.  Even 
though  such  a  diversion  would  be  one  of 
the  most  expensive  and  surely  the  most 
impracticable  engineering  feat  in  his- 
tory, they  came  to  the  astounding  con- 
clusion at  the  Cairo  meeting  that  this 
would  be  their  answer  to  Israel's  life- 
giving  program.  And  the  worst  of  this 
bizarre  scheme  is  that  the  diverted 
waters  would,  after  all,  again  flow  waste- 
fully  Into  the  sea. 

Recently,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  U.  Alexis  Johnson  said  that  the 
United  States  will  oome  q^eedlly  to  the 
aid  of  "any  intended  victim  of  any  would- 
be  aggressor"  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr. 
Johnson  also  said  that  one  of  our  fore- 
most goals  in  the  region  is  "an  accom- 
modation between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors."  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this 
and  I  hope  our  Qovemment  loses  no  time 
in  trying  to  implement  this  goal.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  can  get  the  Arabs 
to  sit  with  Israel  and  negotiate  with  her, 
the  whole  region  would  benefit  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  With  peace,  there 
could  be  not  only  regional  water  plans — 
but  regional  cooperation  in  technology, 
medicine,  and  education — a  real  meeting 
of  people's  minds  and  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  There  Is  a  great  potential  in 
the  Middle  East  that  is  now  being 
wasted — ^not  only  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution.  House 
Resolution  447,  pn^^oses  that  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  urge  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  UJK.  support  a  res- 
olution for  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  as  "an  indis- 
pensable condition  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  and  cooperation  and  the 
settlement  of  all  outstanding  disputes 
between  them." 

I  urge  our  Government  to  work  for  re- 
gional imderstanding — an  end  to  boy- 
cotts, blockades,  threats,  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  aggressive  arsenals.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Arab  leaders  decided  at 
Cairo  that  the  time  to  attack  Israel  is 
not  now  but  I  think  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  us  to  breathe  a  oollectivs  sigh 
of  relief.  If,  when  they  feel  strong 
enough,  they  make  any  move  toward  ac- 
tion against  Israel,  our  Qovemment  must 
make  It  dear  that  we  will  stand  by  our 
commitment  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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"In  Whom  Do  We  Tmst,  Aaybow?"— 
Address  by  Harilee  Braack,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  aOUTB   CAXOUWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  important  and  eloquent 
address  which  was  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Athens,  Qa..  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  January  9,  1964.  The 
address  is  entitled  "In  Whom  Do  We 
Trust,  Anyhow?"  and  was  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Harilee  Branch,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Southern  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Qa.  In  the  ad- 
dress Mr.  Branch  discusses  the  adverse 
Impact  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions against  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  our  school  systems.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Branch  in  this  address  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  the  Members  of  this  body.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Remarks  of  Harilee  Branch.  Jr.,  president. 

th«  Southern  Co.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  at  annual 

dinner,  Athens   (Oa.)    Chamber  of  Com- 

meroe,  January  9,  1964) 

In  Whom  Do  Wk  Tkusx  Anyhow? 

It  to  gmeraliy  e]q>eoted  that  a  buBineM- 
man,  invited  to  address  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce gathering  such  as  thto,  wlU  focus  his 
oonunents  on  economic  concerns. 

I  hope  you  wUl  pardon  me  If  I  depart  from 
that  tntdltton  tonight. 

We  pauae  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  year. 
looking  backward  to  the  year  Just  past  for 
clues  as  to  how  we  can  best  meet  tbe  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future.  It  seemed  appro- 
priate to  me  that.  In  this  situation,  we  ought 
to  be  oonormed  with  matters  leas  transient 
than  the  rise  or  fall  of  such  economic  in- 
dices as  gross  national  product,  per  capita 
income,  corporate  profits,  employment,  and 
the  like. 

We  need  to  think  on  things  much  more 
basic  to  our  individual  and  national  well- 
being;  and  one  of  them,  if  a  businessman 
who  makes  no  pretense  of  piety  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  is  religicNi. 

Two  events  in  1963  dramatically  pointed 
up  the  need  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
uniqiM  role  that  religion  has  played  in  the 
development  of  our  national  institutions 
and  In  the  preservation  of  our  Individual 
freedoms. 

You  will  recall  that  early  in  1963  the  Su- 
preme Court  felt  called  upon  to  reiterate  its 
ban  against  prayers  and  religious  exercises 
in  the  public  schools  and.  impliedly  at  least, 
In  other  institutions  supported  by  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Oovernments. 

Then  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  a  somber, 
shocked  citizeiuy  learned  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  President  while  en  route  to  a 
meeting  where  he  had  Intended  to  inv<Ae 
divine  bisfaslng  upon  the  purpoees  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation.  He  was  struck  down, 
so  the  poUce  said,  by  another  yoiing  man 
who.  In  his  own  words,  had  turned  at  age 
16  to  the  ptirely  materialistic  phllosc^hy  of 
B:arl  ICan  as  "a  very  rellcrlous  man{^>enlng 
the  Bible  for  the  first  time";  and  Mrho,  a  few 
years  later,  sought  to  exchange  hto  American 
heritage  for  citizenship  in  atheistic  Russia. 


Please  understand.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
a  caattal  relationship  between  these  two 
events.  But  I  do  snggeat  that  In  the  Presi- 
dentli  H>pai*Bt  tmmmtn  wa  had  a  dramatic 
UlustrattOB  of  htaw  a  Touthfol  and  senslttve 
Bklnd  may  be  warped  by  Inteostve  study  un- 
leavened by  faith  la  a  supreme  bMng.  For, 
tt  police  reports  are  to  be  believed,  the  mind 
ot  this  strange  and  withdrawn  boy  bad  been 
totally  abeorbed  In  early  youtti  by  the  can- 
cerous Ideas  of  cnmmunlsm.  It  aeemed  to 
me  that  there  to  a  real  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  of  how  Indtopeneable  prayer  and  re- 
ligious instruction  are  to  the  development  of 
a  generous  and  humane  citizenry,  without 
which  the  American  dream  can  never  be 
sustained. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that.  In 
their  anguish  and  bewilderment  over  the 
President's  death  and  In  their  search  for 
divine  guidance  in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 
Americans  of  all  ages  instinctively  turned  to 
prayer — not  only  In  their  homes  and 
churches  but  also  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol,  and 
In  other  govemm«itally  maintained  facili- 
ties— all  this  in  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
suggestion  that  prayers  In  such  an  eviron- 
ment  might  transgress  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  a  separation  of  chtirch  and 
state. 

It  may  just  be  that  the  religious  instincts 
of  oomnMm  men  are  more  trastworthy  in  a 
time  of  national  extremity  than  Judicial 
sophtotlcation — and  that  20th  century  Amer- 
icans were  being  reminded  again  in  1963  that 
a,  nation  like  ours — dedicated  to  f  reedcmi  and 
individual  rights — can  not  endure  except  as 
it  places  its  dependence  In  Ood. 

That  was  certainly  the  conviction  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  who,  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independemoa.  dared  to  assert  that  their 
"right  to  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of 
happlneaT'  rested  upon  natural  and  divine 
law;  that  these  rights  were  the  gift  of  the 
Creator,  not  the  object  of  concession  by  be- 
grudging monarchs;  and  that  governments 
existed  only  to  protect  and  secure,  not  to 
abolish  or  to  alter  these  unaUenable  rights. 

Theirs  was  not  a  new  theory.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  has  pointed  out,  the  prin- 
ciple of  divine  law  was  "older  than  the 
earth  Itself."  It  to  a  universal,  unchanging 
truth  "arising  out  of  a  discourse  on  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  man  which  began  in 
Greece  nearly  2,000  years  ago."  But  until 
1776,  only  Locke  and  Bousseau  and  a  few 
other  political  phlloac^hers  and  rellglontots 
had  ever  teiked  much  about  it.  Never  before 
had  a  whole  people  dared  to  stake  their 
lives  and  their  futures  on  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

The  really  significant  thing  about  this 
Nation  to  that  its  laws  and  institutions.  Its 
hopes  and  dreams,  have  been  made  to  de- 
pend on  faith  in  a  divine  Creator.  Thto  to 
a  fact  that  needs  reiteration — constant  and 
determined  reiteration — in  a  time  when  our 
Highest  Court,  with  an  xmmatched  Judicial 
absolutism  parading  under  the  beguiling  la- 
bel of  neutralism,  seems  determined  to  elim- 
inate God  and  religion  from  the  currlcuUims 
of  our  public  educational  institutions. 

"Religion  and  mcmOlty  are  our  indispens- 
able supports,"  the  Founding  Fathers  de- 
clared, and  they  added:  "Whoever  shaU  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness 
shaU  not  be  entitied  to  clahn  the  tribute  of 
patriotism." 

George  Washington.  John  Adams.  Thomas 
Jefferson— all  of  them— acknowledged  that 
only  religion  can  establlah  the  principles 
upon  which  freedom  and  popular  govern- 
ment must  stand.  "The  Uberties  (a  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  thought  secure,''  they  said. 
"if  we  remove  the  only  firm  basis — a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these 
Uberties  are  the  gift  of  God."  Benjamin 
Franklin— the  oldest,  and  Ln  many  ways  the 
wisest,  of  the  men  who  formulated  our  Dec- 
Inratlon  of  Independence  and  our  National 


Constitution — put  It  thto  way  when  he  arose 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  counsel 
his  younger  colleagues: 

"I  have  lived,  sirs,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  mtxv  convlnclnjg  proofs  I 
see  of  thto  truth — that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  If  a  sparrow  cantKit  fall  to 
tbe  ground  without  Hto  notice,  to  it  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  Hto 
aid?  We  have  been  assured,  s^,  in  the 
sacred  writings,  that  'except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  In  vain  thart  build  it.' 
I  firmly  believe  thto;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  Hto  concurring  aid  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  thto  political  biilVrtlng  no  better  than 
the  btillders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided 
by  our  Uttie  partial  local  Interests;  our 
projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  our- 
selves ShaU  become  a  reproach  and  byword 
to  future  ages.  And  what  to  worse,  man- 
kind may  hereafter,  from  thto  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishlug  govern- 
ments by  hiunan  wisdom  and  leave  it  to 
chance,  war.  and  conquest." 

Ii<l2id  you.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  a  reli- 
giontot,  not  even  a  churchman  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  to  no  longer  fashionable  to  talk  in 
words  such  as  those  used  by  Franklin  and 
Adams,  and  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Vir- 
tue and  faith  and  commitment  to  prin- 
alple — even  patriotism  itself — are  scoffed  at 
in  many  quarters.  We  have  becooke  soft  and 
smug  and  self-satisfied.  We  q>eak  of  ours 
as  an  age  of  sophistication.  WIe  are  be- 
guUed  by  poutlolans  and  profeasors  who  ex- 
hort MM  to  abandon  the  "dlchaa"  of  our 
political,  social,  and  economic  pasts,  for- 
getting that  sophistication  to  freqjuentiy  the 
product  of  conceit,  cynicism,  and  shallow- 
ness; and  that  a  new  "cliche"  may  be  even 
more  dangerous  than  an  older  one. 

Fortunately  our  forefathers  were  not  afraid 
of  "cliches"  nor  were  they  afraid  to  be  called 
unsophisticated.  They  were^oompletely  wUl- 
Ing  to  embrace  change  where  clkange  was 
warranted — Indeed,  they  risked  their  lives  in 
one  of  the  moat  dramatic  assaults  on  the 
status  quo  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
But  they  never  sneered  at  the  trl«d  and  the 
true  merely  because  It  was  cdd. 

We  modems  are  vastiy  mace  knowledge- 
able than  the  Founding  Fathers,,  even  the 
most  educated  of  them.  Indeed^  the  svun 
total  of  man^  knowledge  has  doubled  In  the 
last  10  years  alone,  and  it  to  estimated  that  it 
will  double  again  in  the  next  6.  But  knowl- 
edge to  not  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  oiu-  way  of  life  to  that  wie  may  rely 
for  leadership  upon  politicians  and  Judges 
who  know  more  than  they  understand. 
Knowledge — mere  factual  knowledge,  un- 
leavened by  spiritual  truths — can  fbe  a  snare 
and  a  delusion. 

Today,  the  great  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
is  posed  by  atheistic  and  materialistic  men. 
B>'mboIlzed  by  the  communtotic  hordes  of 
the  Bast  and  typified  by  the  first  Soviet  cos- 
monaut. Titov.  who  declared  on  his  return 
to  earth  from  space:  "Some  peopl«  say  there 
Is  a  Ood  out  there  but,  in  my  travels  around 
the  earth  all  day  long.  I  looked  around  and 
did  not  see  Him.  I  saw  no  Ood  or  angels. 
I  do  not  believe  in  God.  I  belief e  in  man. 
his  strength,  hto  possibilities,  and  his  reason." 

How  silly  can  man  get?  Who  ever  sug- 
gested that  God  was  such  an  entltgr  as  could 
be  seen  by  an  earthllng  like  Tltov? 

But  we  must  not  become  bemueed  by  the 
idea  that  the  Titovs  of  thto  world  are  men 
of  ignorance,  lliey  are  as  knowledgeable  as 
we  in  purely  physical  aspects  of  the  universe 
and,  in  aotne  areas,  their  technology  is  be- 
lieved to  exceed  our  own.  The  one — the 
only — resource  we  have  that  the  Soviet  man 
does  not  possess  to  the  reeouroe  at  spiritual 
strength  which  to  derived  from  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fatherixood  and  sxipremaey  of 
God  and  our  dependence  upon  Hlin.  Aban- 
don thto  resource,  allow  it  to  b«come  tar- 
nished by  sophistication  and  by  conceit  over 
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In  closing.  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you 
a  work  of  kindly  caution  from  one  who,  al- 
though not  a  native  of  tbs  Western  World, 
has  shown  an  sortraordlnary  regard  for  its 
InsUtntions.  Hs  la  Dr.  Charles  ICallk,  dis- 
tinguished teacher  and  philosopher  and  ftor- 
mer  Lebanese  Minister  to  the  milted  States. 
Dr.  Malik  has  warned  that:  "If  the  West 
thinks  that  it  is  going  to  win  or  even  hold  Its 
own  without  the  living  God  who  made  it  and 
has  sustained  its  exosllenoe.  it  is  atmply 
miataken.  •  •  •  Not  by  olevemeaa,  nor  by 
humaniam.  nor  by  aentimentalism,  nor  by 
the  manipulation  of  force,  nor  by  reUanoe 
on  reason  and  genius,  nor  by  the  supplying 
of  loaves  and  the  giving  of  machines — ^not 
by  any  or  all  of  theee  things  alone — la  the 
West  going  to  succeed  in  defending  and  ex- 
tending truth  and  light  and  freedom,  but  by 
the  humble  return  to  the  living  source  of 
all  truth,  all  Ug^t,  and  aU  freedom." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MscHioAir 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  coautbors  of  the  so-called 
prayer  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.. I  find  much  Interest  in  an  article 
in  Guidepoets,  a  mcmthly  magazine  tell- 
ing how  men  and  women  of  allreligious 
faiths  are  finding  new  happiness  in  their 
personal  and  business  lives  through  the 
power  of  their  beliefs.  This  article  is  by 
Dr.  Bella  Dodd,  former  Hunter  College 
professor  and  presently  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  New  York. 

A  former  Ctmimunist,  Dr.  Dodd.  In  her 
forceful  article  inquiring  whether  there 
is  a  conspiracy  against  (3od,  admits  she 
was  among  the  misguided  idealists  led 
astray  by  the  Red  pr(H>agandists.  Her 
realization  of  the  true  aims  of  the  (Com- 
munist movement  finally  "drove  me  back 
to  God."  as  she  puts  it. 

Her  article  follows: 

A  CoNSPtaACT  Against  God? 

The  day  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  use  of  the  regents'  prayer  In  New 
York  schools  was  unconstitutional,  I  was  in 
a  New  Tork  court  on  other  mattm^.  News  of 
the  decision  passed  through  the  room  In  ex- 
cited whispers.  Sitting  next  to  me  was  a 
yoiing  lawyer,  obviously  fresh  out  of  law 
achool. 

"Good."  he  muttered.  Then  he  pointed  to 
the  words  on  a  plaque  over  the  fudge's 
bench — "In  Ood  We  Trust" — and  he  added: 
"That's  the  next  thing  that  has  to  go." 
.  I  was  stunned.  "Young  man,"  I  said.  "I'm 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother,  and  you 
can  take  my  word  for  it:  when  thait  sign 
comes  down  your  career  will  be  over  because 
there  will  be  no  real  law  for  you  to  practice." 

This.  I  believe,  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
This  is  the  great  danger  which  faces  America 
If  we  pursue  our  present  oourss  of  removing 
thB  acknowledgmaot  of  God  f^Yxn  our  daily 
lives.  Without  God.  I  am  convinoed.  we  will 
have  no  law  and  order,  no  morality,  no  con- 
science. 

Since  that  day  the  momentum  of  our  drive 
In  tms  direction  has  rapidly  Increased.  Here 
are  examples: 


A  Maryland  atheist  who  says  "My  child 
shall  not  pray"  has  brought  shout  a  8u];Mreme 
Court  deetaton  that  your  child  and  mine  shall 
not  pray  In  school  either.  This  same  person 
has  since  started  a  school  for  atheism  in 
Kansas  which  Is  to  include  a  university,  radio 
station,  and  printing  plant. 

A  Pennsylvanian  who  opposes  Bible-read- 
ing in  classrooms  has  been  ahle  to  have  this 
Bible  exercise  eliminated  from  every  clase- 
room  In  the  country. 

A  court  case  Is  pending  In  California  to 
remove  the  words  "tinder  Ood"  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Under  attack  are  the  motto  "In  Ood  We 
Trust"  on  our  coins,  the  use  of  chaplains  in 
the  armed  services  and  prayera  before  Gov- 
ernment and  public  gatherings.  The  objec- 
tive: to  make  America  officially  a  godless 
nation. 

It  is  disheartening  to  see  the  BubmLsslve- 
ness  of  schocd  authorities,  teachers  and  pub- 
lic officials  who  are  going  even  beyond  the 
Supreme  Court  edict  in  removing  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Deity.  The  New  York  State  edu- 
cation conunlssioner.  for  example,  declared 
that  the  recitation  of  the  foxirth  stanza  of 
"America" — ^whloh  refers  to  God — cannot  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  opening  school  exercise. 

In  Sacramento  Ooimty,  Calif.,  it  was  ruled 
unconstitutional  for  school  children  to  say 
this  grace  with  their  milk  and  cookies:  "Ood 
Is  great.  God  is  good.  Let  us  thank  Him  for 
our  food." 

Behind  the  scenes  are  forces  at  work  whose 
purpoee  Is  to  renwve  God  ss  an  Unportant 
influence  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  BUly 
Graham  was  right  when  in  his  recent  Los 
Angeles  crusade  he  said,  "Hie  effort  to  re- 
move Ood  and  moral  teachings  from  our 
schools  Is  a  diabolical  scheme." 

For  several  years.  I  was  a  member  of  this 
antl-Ood  crusade  myself.  Like  many  mis- 
guided Idealists.  I  went  through  a  period 
when  I  put  the  brotherhood  of  man  above 
the  fatherhood  of  Ood,  and,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, this  led  me  into  the  Cconmunlst  Party. 
As  early  as  1030.  I  was  a  disciplined  Com- 
munist; between  1M4  and  1940.  I  was  In  the 
top  echeloQ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  Stat«! 

I  thought  I  was  fighting  for  social  Justice, 
but  eventually  I  discovered  that  the  party 
did  not  even  have  a  file  on  various  social 
reforms.  The  Communist  Party  exists  not 
to  Improve  conditions  In  America  but  to 
control  them,  and  not  to  control  them  for 
the  people  but  the  benefit  of  the  party.  It 
was  this  realization  that  finally  drove  me 
from  conununism  and,  after  years  of  seeking 
back  to  Ood. 

Even  in  thoee  days  there  was  a  well-orga- 
nized campaign  to  eliminate  Ood  from  our 
education.  I  was  active  in  this  area:^I  had 
beeu  a  college  professor  and  an  organizer  of 
teachers'  unions.  I  know  from  experience 
that  students  look  to  their  teachers  for 
personal  guidance  more  often  than  to  their 
parents,  and  for  this  reason  I  labored  to  re- 
cruit as  many  teachers  to  communism  as  I 
oould. 

These  days,  as  then,  It  Is  not  the  Commu- 
nist Party  alone  which  seeks  to  remove  from 
schools  all  Incidents  of  a  religious  nature, 
whether  prayer,  Bible  reading  or  the  refes- 
ence  to  Ood  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  But 
whatever  they  call  themselves  these  groups 
have  the  same  goal:  the  displacement  of  the 
law  of  Ood  by  the  law  of  man. 

It  Is  not  stuprlslng  that  thoee  against  Ood 
should  aim  their  biggest  weapons  at  our 
schools.  Our  school  years  are  our  most  Im- 
pressionable, eliminating  the  concept  of 
Ood  from  ediicatlon  leaves  the  student  with 
no  basis  for  detemUnlng  right  from  wrong. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  argiunent  pre- 
sented by  some  political  and  religious  leaders 
that  the  Court's  decisions  put  religion  back 
where  It  belongs — In  the  church  and  the 
home — is  unrealistic.     American  youngsters 
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between  7  and  21  spend  more  waking  hours 
at  school  and  achool  actlvittes  than  they  do 
at  h<»ne  and  chxirch  combined.  They  need 
n^ore — not  less — emphasis  on  spiritual  values 
in  school. 

The  instigators  of  the  school  controversy, 
moreover,  have  not  fought  their  cause  on  the 
basis  of  religion  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
consUtuUonal  rights.  They  have  won  in  the 
precise  area  when  they  should  have  lost. 

In  6,000  years  of  recorded  history,  the 
American  Constitution  Is  the  only  docvunent 
of  government  to  be  based  on  the  law  of 
God  as  defined  in  "Natural  Law.  the  Deca- 
logue and  Divine  Revelation."  Its  authors 
were  believers:  thehr  faith  la  evident  In  the 
guarantees  for  individual  freedom  which 
they  wrote  into  the  Constitution.  Further- 
more, by  their  checks  and  balances  on  the 
three  Government  branches  (executive  leg- 
IslaUve.  Judicial),  they  assured  ttiat  no 
branch  should  overpower  the  others  and 
that,  while  protecting  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, government  shovild  remain  In  the  hands 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  This  U  the 
freedom  of  religion  which  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  had  in  mind. 

Constitutionally,    no    American    can    be 
'oro^dto  act  against  his  conscience.    In  war. 
,  we  reapeet  the  rights  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors who  refuae  to  bear  arma.     This  same 
principle  applies  to  activities  in  schools. 

If  parents,  acting  In  conscience,  decide 
they  don't  want  their  child  to  participate  in 
reUglotis  observances,  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag 
or,  say.  competitive  athletics,  they  have  the 
right  to  aak  for  him  to  be  excused.  The 
question  Is^o  these  minorities  have  the 
right  to  impose  their  Judgment  on  all  the 
other  children? 

The  answer  Is  an  obvious  no.  Yet  this 
has  happened.  Every  parents,  indeed  every 
citizen,  should  ask:  "What  can  we  do  about 
it?" 

As  a  start,  parents  must  reclaim  control 
of  their  school  boards,  making  their  wants 
known  and  heeded,  assuring  that  govern- 
ment In  our  country  remains  ftctn  the  grass- 
roots up  Instead  of  being  imposed  from  the 
top  down.  By  fslllng  to  speak  out,  parents 
are  allowing  a  small  vocal  minority  to  sstab- 
llsh  the  educational  philosophy  under  which 
their  children  shall  be  trained. 

Furthermore.  Americans  who  wish  to  re- 
tain our  God-oentered  civilization  must 
themselves  beoome  more  vocal  in  all  areas 
of  this  controversy. 

Members  of  Oragress  are  now  working  on 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
restate  the  first  amendment  to  the  Oonatl- 
tutlon  to  allow  prayer  and  Bible«.reading  In 
achoola  on  a  voluntary,  nonseetarlan  baals. 
The  amendment  would  also  head  off  suMs 
now  pending  to  eliminate  God  from  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  and  our  coins. 

I  bsUsve  ths  grsat  majority  of  American 
people  are  behind  this  action  and  should  aay 
ao  to  their  Congressmen  in  no  imcertain 
words. 

Meanwhile,  the  situaUon  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Court  action  can  be  corrected  by 
Court  action.  Those  who  have  made  the 
long,  difficult,  complicated,  expensive  Jour- 
ney to  the  UJB.  SuprMne  Court  to  tilminate 
Ood  from  our  schools  traveled  with  the  aid 
of  organisations  and  individuals  who  shazed 
their  goal.  Others  who  share  oppostts  goals  ' 
must  be  willing  to  travel  a  similar  arduous 
road  U  they  wish  to  regain  what  they 
treaavuv. 
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tore.  We  must  dsdde  what  that  charaetar 
Is.  then  take  a  stand  om  it  before  we  have 
nothing  left  to  stand  on. 

The  human  need  to  ssek  God.  to  know 
Ood,  to  love  God.  and  to  obey  God  to  older 
than  Abraham,  and  the  effort  sinoe  Abra- 
ham for  men  to  Mve  together  under  God  for 
their  spiritual  salvatt<«  and  the  common 
good  u  both  natural  and  necessary,  rbia 
suddenly  cannot  be  outdated  and  superflu- 
ous; men  cannot  suddenly  become  purer 
moralists  than  God,  although  even  before 
Abraham  there  were  men  who  thought  they 
could. 

Time  and  again  throughout  history,  men 
driven  by  a  lust  for  power  or  money  have 
sought  to  destroy  in  others  the  natural  re- 
sponse to  divine  law— the  individual  con- 
science, and  the  result  haa  been  complete 
chaoa.  Americana  who  believe  in  Ood  are 
now  the  prey  of  auch  forces,  and  we  shall  be 
their  victims  unless  we  do  something  now 
to  prevent  it. 

Often  I  think  of  the  young  lawyer  who 
wanted  to  have  our  national  motto— "In 
C3od  We  Trust"— removed  from  our  court- 
rooms. Whsn  we  stop  trusting  in  God  when 
we  reject  the  principle  that  we  are  His  crea- 
tures, subject  to  His  laws,  when  we  switch 
from  mwau^  under  God  to  morality  by  gov- 
emmenf  oommlttees  on  ethics,  we  wUl  wit- 
ness more  than  the  end  of  law  and  order  in 
our  country.  We  win  witness  the  end  of  our 
country  Itself.  This  is  a  chaUenge  to  everv 
one  of  us  who  loves  freedom— and  God 


Johnson  our  unqualified  «v»«i»t*»Miatif>n  and 
pledge  to  him  our  fun  and  aetUrs  s«n»crt 
in  leadlnff  this  grMrt  Matten  f  arwanl  and  In 
holdtnc  high  Hu  torch  of  ftvedom.  Uhsrty. 
and  peaee  In  a  onmplex  world. 
IWDXAirAPOLiB.  Urn.,  Jamutry  M.  J1M4. 


EXTENSION  OF  RraCARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.    AIXIEB.      Mr.    Speakea-,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORH.  I  Include  the  following  Newsletter  of 
February  1,  1964: 
WAsHnrorow  Rpoar  bt  Oonckzssman  Bancs 

Alg^,  Fifth  Dwraicr,  Texas,  FteaiTAKT  1 

1964 


Actually  the  Court  decision  can  become  a 
challenge  for  a  new  spiritual  creativity  in 
schools  and  pubUc  lifs.  From  sdtool  board 
to  ths  principals  to  the  teachers  there  oould 
be  a  rethinking  of  ways  to  teaeh  children  oar 
basic  concepts  of  morality  and  God.  We  are 
not  concerned  here  merMy  with  a  legal  de- 
bate on  whether  religion  in  the  seho<^  vi- 
olates the  words  of  the  first  amendment 
We  are  concerned  with  a  way  of  life,  a  philos- 
ophy and  the  spiritual  character  of  our  cxil- 


Presidcnt  Jobsson's  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

V.  or  IHDIAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Insertion  in  the 
«|eco»D  of  a  reaohition,  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of  Indiana 
c(»nmending  the  manner  In  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  so  capably  assumed 
ttie  guidance  of  the  Nation.  This  short 
statement  is  couched  In  language  and 
reflects  the  sentiments  appropriate  to 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  our  new  na- 
tional leader.  I  commend  it  to  the  read- 
ing of  all  Members  of  the  Congress 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RSSOUJTIOK    OM    TBS    INDIANA    DemoCSATIC 

Stats  CoMnrrrxx 

In  the  light  of  the  eternal  fiame,  the  torch 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  peace  has  quletiv 
passed  from  the  brilliant  hand  of  the  en- 
lightened President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the 
masterful  hand  of  the  dynamic  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Our  courageous  new  President  has  oon- 
ttoued  to  advance  the  program  aet  forth  by 
President  Kennedy. 

He  haa  aho'wn  great  aklll  and  Judgment 
in  Mining  the  manUe  of  leadership  in  a 
world  half  free  and  tu^tf  alave. 

Within  a  few  abort  weeka  President  John- 

United  SUtes  and  to  the  world  a  tttanle 
«pa<dty  for  the  oOce  by  virtue  of  belmr 
the  best  trained  and  moat  aspertenped 
leadn-  ever  called  upon  by  the  people 

He  haa  already  earned  the  respMjt  and 
admiration   of  Amvica  and  the  world 

We,  the  memben  of  the  Indiana  Dono- 
cratlc  State  Conunittee  extend  to  President 


HOW  DO  Tor  VOTI  ON  THE  KKY  I8SU16  OF  1964? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
republic  in  which  the  pcojAt  govtrn  them- 
selves through  elected  representatives.  In 
order  to  better  represent  the  people  <rf  the 
fifth  district,  I  send  out  each  year  a  queetlcHi- 
naire  on  the  most  vital  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion so  that  I  wUl  be  constantly  abreast  of 
your  thinking. 

This  year,  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
key  Issues,  I  am  making  every  effort  to  make 
It  poeslble  for  every  dtiaen  of  Dallas  County 
to  e^>ree8  an  of^nlon.  In  the  ptmt  I  have 
sent  the  questionnaire  to  aU  thoee  on  the 
poU  tax  list,  but  am  not  using  this  system 
now  because — 

1.  The  Constitution  has  now  been  amend- 
ed to  r\Ue  out  the  collection  of  poll  taxes  in 
Federal  elections.  Becaiise  the  oOoe  of  Con- 
gressman is  a  Federal  office.  I  do  not  believe  I 
should  confine  future  mnjnngn  to  those  pay- 
ing the  State  poU  tax.  Also,  I  represent  ev- 
eryone,  even  thoss  who  wont  vote. 

2.  The  speedup  in  oongresslonaJ  activity 
will  result  in  three  of  the  five  key  issues  being 
settled  within  the  nekt  few  we^s,  and  I 
think  it  only  proper  that  you  have  the  (^por- 
tunlty  to  »press  your  views  whUe  ttie  Issues 
are  stiU  pending. 

I  am  asking  your  help  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  your  Government.     Everyone  is  In- 
volved.    You  wUl  make  the  choice  of  what 
kind  of  a  Nation  and  what  kind  of  a  world 
we  will  have  tomomyw,  or  it  will  be  made  for 
you.     I  believe  every  citiaen  should  be  con- 
tacted on  these  issues.    After  an,  I  represent 
all  the  pe<H>le  of  Dallas  County,  those  who 
dont  vote  to  the  elections  as  weU  as  those 
who  do.    I  wish  every  citizen  would  accept  the 
responaibUlty  of  voting  for  those  who  repre- 
aent  you  in  Government,  but  whether  you 
vote  or  not.  your  views  will  be  considered 
when  I  study  the  legislation  before  Congress 
Also.  I  am  not  m«ely  seekinc  the  views  of 
those  who  support  me  or  who  sgree  with  me 
In  a  truly  dwnocratlc  effort  I  want  Hhe  views 
of  all  the  pe<^le.  Including  thoee  who  may 
even  use  the  poU  against  me.    Questions  and 
opinions  other  than  those  covered   by  this 
quHstlnnnaire  are  certainly  In  order. 

BflVardless  of  the  results  of  thte  poU  or 
regardlSBS  of  the  crltlclm  I  am  bound  to' re- 
ceive, as  ttien  an  always  those  whoeriticiae 
whatever  a  public  official  does.  I  beUeve  your 
vote  In  this  Mirvcy  la  Important  and  I  want 
ytw  to  have  ttie  opportunity  to  let  me  know 
how  you  feel. 

^^erefore,  I  am  ualng  every  availallle  newa 
media  In  DaUaa  Ooonty  to  get  ttUs  message 
•««».  I  have  parsonany  eontaeteil  every 
n«f^)aper,  dally  and  weekly,  In  the  dty  of 
Dallas  and  throughout  the  county,  inviting 
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Baucx  Aju:eb,  408 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 


Ooni  ressman 


Efitorial  Tribrti  s  to  Dt.  Join  L.  Plyler 


EXTE97SI(>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STkOM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH  CStfH.TWA 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  3, 1964 

Mr.  THURM6ND.  Mr.  President,  Dr 
John  L.  Plyter  t  tm  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  iNPertde  it  of  Purman  University, 
at  Greenrille.  3.C.,  aft^  leading  this 
great  edueatiokal  institution  to  new 
heights   of   inqgreas   during    the   past 


quarter  of  a  oe  itury.  Before  becoming 
president  of  I'unnan  UnlTersitj.  Dr. 
Plyler  had  alrei  dy  dtatinguished  hlms^ 
as  a  lawyer,  ach  aUr,  teacber,  and  Judge: 
so  his  senrlees  a  Furmaa  University  have 
capped  a  dedle  ted  career  of  service  to 
Ood  and  tOkhls  4rikiw  men. 

ICr.  President,  to  call  to 
the  attentioa  ct  my  ocMeagues  two  edi- 


torials— ^from  the  Greenville  News  of 
January  30,  1964,  and  the  Greenville 
Piedmont  of  January  30.  19S4 — ^which 
pay  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Plyler  on  reach- 
ing this  milestone  in  Ufe.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ooosoit  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

M  follows: 

[From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News,  Jan    30. 

19041 

John  Plyleb  RrrniES  at  Zenith 

"Who,  then.  Is  free?  The  wise  who  can 
conunand  his  passKms,  who  fears  not  want. 
death,  nor  chains,  flrmly  resisting  his  ap- 
petites and  despising  the  honors  of  the  world, 
who  relies  wholly  on  himself,  whose  angular 
points  of  character  have  been  rounded  off 
and  flushed. "—Horace.  In  his  "Satires."  25 
B.C 

The<(e  words  of  the  ancient  Greek  poet 
could  well  be  used  to  define  a  truly  educated 
man  or  woman,  the  completely  mature  per- 
sonality. This  is  the  objective  of  higher 
learning.  They.  especially  the  phrase, 
"whose  anguar  points  of  character  have  been 
rounded  off  and  polished."  apply  to  John 
L&ney  Plyler. 

They  describe  much  of  what  he  has  been 
trying  to  do  during  the  last  36  yefkrs  at  Fur- 
man  University.  He  has  led  Furman  to  the 
threshold  of  greatness  as  a  church -supported 
college  firmly  foimded  in  Christian  princi- 
ples and  operated  according  to  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship  and  ethics. 
-  Unlike  institutions,  men  do  not  go  on  for- 
ever or  Indefinitely,  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  have  been  shocked  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Plyler  was  70.  He  has  served  2  years  pact 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  and  finally 
has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  step  aside  frcan  active  leader- 
ship. 

But  more  years  than  any  of  us  realized 
have  passed  and  the  perennially  youthful 
John  Plyler  has  served  as  president  more 
than  a  quarter-century,  going  on  26  years 
of  the  most  turbulent  in  the  history  ot  the 
State,  the  world,  and  the  institution. 

When  Dr.  Plyler  accepted  the  office  In 
1930.  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  law- 
yer, scholar,  teacher,  and  Judge.  The 
angular  points  c€  his  oharacter  had  been 
rounded  off  and  polished.  The  GTeenvllle 
County  youth  in  whose  family  Furman  was 
a  beloved  tradition  and  who  loved  the  school 
and  its  locale  was  an  ideal  choice  for  the 
Ix»ltlon. 

He  had  urbanity  without  peeudo-sc^Ais- 
tioation;  wisdom  without  false  pride  of  in- 
tellect; administrative  ablUty  without  the 
tendency  to  expect  more  of  others  than  he 
gave  of  hlmstif:  the  gift  of  being  eqiukUy 
at  ease  with  men  of  large  affairs  like  foun- 
dation chairmen  and  ooiporatloo  presidents 
and  the  humblest  Baptist  layman  or  univer- 
sity freshman.  What  some  oocaaicnally 
mistook  for  personal  timidity  was  an  almost 
unshakable  calm  under  stress. 

In  1939  Furman  had  begun  to  rec^i  the 
'ben^ts  of  the  efforts  o(  men  like  E>r.  Qea 
Oeer  and  others  wbo  had  worted  to  channel 
Into  Furman  large  sums  ot  money  tn  the 
form  ot  unrestricted  gifts,  operational  fiinds, 
and  special  grants.  It  was  firmly  wedded  to 
and  piTMUl  of  its  role  as  a  church -supported. 
Independent  college.  Yet  it  was  ready  to  as- 
sume also  the  role  ot  a  great  small  univer- 
sity. 

Furman  and  the  Woman's  Ck)llege  were  be- 
ing united  into  a  coeducational  school. 
Plans  wsrs  being  formed  in  the  minds  of 
man  itks  Dr.  Plyler,  Alestor  Furman,  Jr.,  and 
others  of  the  board  ot  trustees  for  a  fine. 
large,  modem  campus  in  a  new  location  ca- 
pable of  expansion. 


The  present  physical  plant,  the  high  stand-- 
ards  of  the  faculty,  the  record  of  Furman 
scholars  and  the  projected  lO-year  plan  of 
further  improvement  speak  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  vision. 

During  these  years,  Piu-nuin  has  not 
changed  its  original  and  fundamental  role 
as  a  Baptist  college.  It  has  merely  expanded 
it  to  fulfill  still  other  roles  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  space  age  for  more  men 
and  women  with  a  broad  basic  education  In 
the  liberal  arts,  undergirded  by  a  strong  faith 
In  God. 

They  have  not  been  easy  years  for  Dr. 
Plyler.  his  family,  his  associates  or  friends. 
Many  a  time  he  has  had  to  walk  a  tight  rope 
to  avoid  controversy  over  the  university  or 
to  minimize  the  damage  which  could  have 
been  done  the  institution  by  the  inevitable 
controversies.  He  has  had  to  make  new 
friends  for  the  school  in  high  places  and  low 
while  at  the  same  time  fending  off  the  detri- 
mental if  well-intended  interference  of  some 
old  friends. 

But  John  Plyler  has  weathered  well  the 
nuiny  storms  and  the  beatings  he  has  taken 
himself  rather  than  allow  the  blows  to  fall 
on  the  Institution.  He  is  still  the  strikingly 
handsome,  yoiuig- hearted  president  who. 
with  his  beautiful  and  gracious  wife,  the 
former  Beatrice  Dennis  of  Berkeley  County, 
has  presided  over  campus  affairs  and  lent  an 
exti-aordlnary  gruse  and  charm  to  student 
and  faculty  life. 

Dr.  Plyler  enters  well-earned  retirement  at 
the  height  of  his  powers.  He  has  prepared 
well  the  path  for  his  successor,  whoever  he 
Is.  We  wish  the  trustees  well  in  their  search 
for  that  man  and  to  him  we  pledge  in  ad- 
vance our  support  and  esteem  Just  as  we 
know  John  Plyler  will  his. 

|Fiom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

Jan.  30,  1964) 

Dr    John   L.  PLTLza  Ends  a  EhsTiNctnsHED 

Cabeb 

The  retirement  of  a  college  president  of 
eminence  after  long  set  vice  most  often  Is  pic- 
tured in  a  frame  of  reference  to  the  physical 
and  soholasUc  accomplishments  of  his  ten- 
ure, and  properly  so. 

The  works  bespeak  the  man. 

On  that  basis,  the  works  of  Dr.  John  Laney 
Plyler  duilzig  his  36  years  as  president  of 
Furman  University  are  monumental. 

In  that  time,  the  unlvecslty  was  uprooted 
from  a  too  small  but  revered  hill  In  the  heart 
of  Greenville  and  traniq>lated  to  a  new 
campus  in  the  country  5  miles  anray  (current 
value  $17  million  and  more  to  come) ,  Its  en- 
dowment was  coaxed  upward  to  $7,477,000,  Its 
faculty  attained  a  60-percent  doctoral  level, 
Its  curriculum  oonstanUy  swept  outward  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  and  its  students  in- 
creased so  that  they  often  taxed  the  ciurent 
capacity  ot  the  expanding  campus. 

These  are  prldefid  things  and  their  im- 
print Is  deep  on  the  whole  of  southern 
Christian  and  secular  education. 

lliey  overlay  and  encompass  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  the  character  and  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  a  modest,  gentie,  scholarly  man 
who  stayed  at  Furman  2  years  beyond  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  because  his  trus- 
tees asked  it,  and  who  now.  at  70,  will  leave 
the  presidency  to  another  yet  to  be  selected. 

Dr.  Plyler  has  been  associated  with  Fur- 
man for  39  years,  as  a  student,  a  faculty 
memlier.  a  law  school  dean,  and  president 

As  he  prepares  to  leave,  he  can  look  back- 
ward, with  a  realisation  ot  responsibility  met 
and  duty  done,  on  a  university  that  has 
grown  In  greatness  and  Influence,  on  a  uni- 
versity which  has  produced  educated  men 
and  women  whose  lives  he  has  touched  by 
the  many  thousands.  His  bricks  and  stones 
of  Fxirman  are  there  for  all  to  see.  Those 
lives  are  an  evwi  more  meaningful 
monument. 
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Expotinc  tihe  Price  Fixers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    KICRIOAIV 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Reooro  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Time»  Herald  of  January  31,  1964,  en- 
titled "Exposing  the  Price  Fixers." 

This  excellent  editorial  points  out  that 
the  so-called  quality  stabilization  bill. 
S.  774,  is  nothing  more  or  less  thtui  au- 
thorization for  plunder  by  private  un- 
regulated Interests  of  the  general  con- 
suming public  for  the  benefit  of  no  <me 
but  price  fixers  exercising  authorities 
under  this  legislation. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  Britain  and 
other  nations  around  the  world  are  get- 
ting away  from  price  fixing  and  price 
maintenance  it  would  be  unwise  in  the 
extreme  for  the  United  States  to  enact 
a  Federal  law  authorizing  price  fixing 
which  would  raise  consumer  prices  by 
as  much  as  $11  billion  a  year  if  passed. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  would  eat  up 
the  benefits  of  President  Johnson's  tax 
cut  legislation  which  the  Congress  is 
passing  and  would  leave  the  economy  in 
precisely  the  same  state  as  it  was  before 
enactment  of  such  tax  cut  legislation  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  c 

The  editorial  follows: 

EXPOBINO    THE  PrIC^   FIXZ&S 

When  President  Johnson  In  his  economic 
message  warned  that  "we  must  resist  new 
steps  to  legalize  price  fixing  where  competi- 
tion should  preTall,"  he  was  referring  to 
the  so-called  Quality  Stabilization  Act  (8. 
774) .  It  Is  a  devious  measiire  which  would 
establish  a  federaUy  enforced  system  of  re- 
sale price  maintenance  imder  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  consumer.  The  President's 
remarks  and  those  of  his  CoxincU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  have  now  been  amplified  by 
the  splendid  testimony  of  Assistant  AtUxriej 
General  William  H.  Orrtck,  Jr.,  befcH-e  the 
Senate  Commerce  C<xnmlttee. 

"Put  simply,"  Mr.  Orrick  told  the  com- 
mittee, "8.  774  legalizes  price  fixing  by  and 
for  imregulated  private  Interests."  He  then 
proceeded  to  dociunent  his  assertion.  In 
approximately  half  of  the  160  pending  anti- 
trust cases  Involving  price  fixing,  the  collu- 
sive practices  In  which  the  defendante  are 
alleged  to  have  engaged  would  'become  legal 
If  the  so-caUed  Quality  Stabilization  Act 
were  passed. 

The  effecte  of  resale  price  maintenance 
legislation  were  Illustrated  with  price  ctan- 
parisoDs  for  Identical  items  in  Stetee  which 
enforce  fair  trade  laws  and  those  which 
do  not.  Prices  in  areas  where  retail  trade 
is  unfettered  by  price-fixing  regulations  were 
lower  by  margins  ranging  from  3  to  more 
than  40  percent. 

After  years  of  experience  with  resale  price 
maintenance  the  British  Government  is  now 
seeking  Ite  abolition  because.  In  the  words 
of  Trade  Minister  Edward  Heath,  the  prac- 
tice U  Incompatible  with  the  objective  of 
"encouraging  effective  competition  and 
keeping  down  costs  and  prices."  Elsewhere 
in  Europe  there  Is  a  strong  Interest  In  In- 


creasing the  efficiency  of  retail  distribution 
by  eliminating  restrictive  practlcea.  Tbsra 
would  be  a  crowning  Mt  of  Irony  it  ooe&pe- 
tition  were  abandoned  In  the  United  Stotes 
at  a  time  when  other  countries  are  discover- 
ing its  virtues. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFOXNU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Postmaster  General  Gronouski 
has  done  a  great  many  things  since  arriv- 
ing in  Washington  to  establish  a  good 
name  with  the  public  and  the  farfiung 
operation  he  is  charged  with  directipg. 
In  complying  with  President  Johnson's 
request  for  economy.  Postmaster  General 
Oronouski  has.  as  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees  notes, 
realized  "there  is  a  human  side  of  per- 
sonnel management." 

"Postmaster  General  Gronouski  has 
shown  that  the  problem  of  job  reduction 
can  be  handled  effectively  and  at  the 
same  time  compassionately,"  according 
to  John  P.  Griner,  national  president  of 
the  AFOE,  who  writes  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Government  Standard,  a  publica- 
tion of  this  union  of  Government  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Gronouski  dated  January  10,  1964, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 

POSTMASTKK    GXNXHAI.    WRTTES.   PERSONAL    AK- 
TICLB  TO  RX&SSmX  ElCPLOTKES  ON  BCONOICT 

Movz 
(By  John  A.  Gronouski.  Postmaster  General) 

It  will  be  lmp<xittnt  now  and  during  the 
next  several  months  for  our  employees  to 
imderstand  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's current  economy  stefM  do  not  pose 
any  threata  to  their  Job  security. 

Immediately  after  conferring  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  Texas  on  January  2 — even 
before  I  announced  our  determination  to  do 
our  part  in  his  program  to  spend  less  and 
get  more — I  called  Washington  and  asked  my 
steff  to  get  the  word  out  quickly:  that  we 
wlU  save  without  scrimping,  cut  without 
clobbering  and  manage  to  do  better  without 
making  things  worse. 

We  have  set  up  a  task  force,  headed  by 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  Sidney  W. 
Bishop,  and  including  our  five  Assistant 
Postmasters  General,  to  work  with  your  of- 
ficers to  cut  Jobs — ^not  livelihoods. 

This  force  will  have  started  its  meetings 
with  your  leaders.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  cooperation,  by  the  time  most 
of  you  read  this.  I  met  with  them  on 
January  8,  and  was  gratified  to  receive  their 
offera  of  help  and  their  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 

Of  course,  it's  not  possible  to  see  most  of 
you  personally  to  enjoy  the  same  personal 
relationship  with  you  that  I  have  with  yoor 
leaders— a  relationship  that  Is  one  ot  the 


many  landmark  legacies  from  qui  late  great 
President  and  his  programs  for  Improved 
employee-managament  relations  In  the  Fed- 
tTfl  Oovemment  And  so  I  readily  accepted 
a  suggestion  that  I  write  for  you  my  own 
sincere  conviction  that,  with  Intelligent 
planning  and  cooperation,  we  win  bave  more 
if  we  will  get  by  on  Just  a  Uttie  less  tn  the 
postal  service. 

President  Johnson's  program  makes  plenty 
of  economic  sense  for  all  oC  us  IndlvlduaUy. 
We  all  know  that  tlghtenins  tlie  belt  a  Uttie 
can  often  mean  fattening  tLe  waUtt  a  lot. 

I  am  reminded  ot  the  story  about  the  man 
driving  along  in  an  economy  car  when  a 
smart-aleck  friend  in  an  expensive  )olb  raced 
alongside  and  y^led,  "what's  that  clanking 
noise  in  yovu-  car?"  "That,"  repUed  tiie  other 
driver,  "is  the  #5,000  in  small  change  I  carry 
around." 

As  the  President  said  on  January  8  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  when  he  an- 
nounced his  plans  for  governmentfwlde  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $500  million  in  his  new 
budget  compared  with  the  outgoing  budget — 
while  waging  war  against  poverty:  "TTiis 
budget — and  this  year's  legislative  program — 
are  designed  to  help  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  fulfiU  his  basic  hopee." 

This  glve-a-little-gain-a-lot  jM-ogram 
means  our  postal  people  stand  to  share  in 
a  tax  cut,  their  children  to  benefit  from  the 
schools  and  libraries,  their  teenagers  to  have 
better  education  and  Job  opptM^unaties,  and 
they  and  their  fellow  citizens  to  amjoy  un- 
precedented benefits  now  as  well  as  protec- 
tion tn  old  age. 

I  would  like  to  recap  the  exact  points 
which  were  brought  out  in  my  meeting  with 
your  own  crganlaation  leaders  on  January  8 : 

1.  We  will  achieve  economies  through 
imaginative  management.  Given  tlje  present 
organizational  structure,  our  employees  ac- 
complish as  much  as  they  can  in  a  regular 
work  day.  Therefore,  numagement  must  de- 
veQop  better  use  o*  cnr  work  force  through 
improved  planning,  more  rapid  Implementa- 
tion of  our  ZIP  code  program,  better  sched- 
uling of  manpower,  smoother  workflow,  in- 
creased patron  cooperation  and  similar  pro- 
grams. 

2.  We  will  work  out  the  program  through 
full  cooperation  with  employees  and.  will  give 
fuU  attention  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
employees  at  all  times. 

3.  At  least  75,000  Job  turnover  vacancies 
can  be  anticipated  annvially  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience.  Therefore,  we  can  get  down 
to  our  target  (to  690,000  from  6»5/[)00)  and 
still  fill  essential  Jobs. 

4.  Employee  w^nlzations  are  Invited  to 
submit  specific  tostances  to  the  task  force 
where  they  feel  the  economy  program  is  not 
working  propo-ly,  and  prompt,  corrective 
consideration  will  be  in  order. 

5.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  cer- 
tain no  cxirtallment  of  essential  employee  fa- 
cilities is  made. 

While  we  are  determined  that  the  steps  I 
have  discussed  will  be  followed  carefully  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  career  Jobs  or  essen- 
tial beneflte,  we  must  expect  some  periods  of 
trial  in  the  months  ahead  as  we  meet  our 
goals.  Our  mail  volume  and  service  prob- 
lems will  put  constant  preesures  on  us.  For 
example,  since  last  July  alone,  we  have  ex- 
tended city  delivery  to  more  than  700,000 
families  and  biisiness  firms.  And,  we  expect 
such  preesiu-es  to  continue  and  to  Increase. 

However,  we  are  equal  to  the  challenge. 
Though  I  have  been  in  my  position  only  a 
few  months,  I  have  been  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  ability  of  postal  en^>loyees  to  do  the 
seemingly  impossible  and  to  meet  virtually 
any  challenge.  I  know  we  can  do  tbls  Job — 
even  In  the  face  of  our  growing  work  volume. 
And.  we  can  do  H  without  fear  ot  loss — in 
fact,  we  will  do  It  with  the  knowlcKige  that 
we  have  much  to  gain. 
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By  no  means. 

In  fact.  If  Congress  during  the  past  S  years 
had  made  all  o€  the  spending  commitments 
and  granted  all  of  the  spending  authcarlty 
requested.  Prestdent  Johnson's  new  spending 
budget  would  be  billions  of  dollars  higher. 

Better  than  any  pnviaam  Chief  Executive. 
President  Johnson  knows  how  the  game  of 
bogus  budget  cutting  Is  played.  His  games- 
manship as  majority  leader  of  a  Democratic 
Senate  used  to  infuriate  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, which  found  Itself  repeatedly 
trying  to  explain  that  the  bills  Senator  John- 
son was  putting  through  Congress  were  more 
costly  than  the  administration's  proposals, 
though  the  price  tag  often  seemed  little.  If 
any.  bigger. 

A  case  In  point  was  a  public  works  appro- 
priations bill,  the  only  measure  enacted  over 
an  Eisenhower  veto.  It  Included  funds  to 
start  more  than  half  a  dozen  unbudgeted 
projects  which  eventually  would  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  However,  total 
nvoney  in  the  bill  was  no  larger  than  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  requested.  The  extra 
fiinds  tor  starting  the  disputed  projects  were 
offset  by  trimming  annual  allotments  for 
other  projects  aiready  underway.  The  latter 
restilted  In  no  long-run  saving,  since  the 
deleted  funds  would  have  to  be  provided 
eventually. 

IVXRTBODT  PLATS  THE  CAME 

Both  parties  have  embraced  imaginary 
budget  cuts.  When  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled Congress,  they,  too,  played  the  game 
with  zeal  and  skill. 

In  iM7.  for  example,  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  fortified  Its  economy  reccu-d  against 
President  Truman  by  denying  $800  million 
needed  to  pay  Income  tax  refunds  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  When  the  President  again 
requested  the  money  early  In  IMS,  the  Re- 
publicans rushed  It  to  him  to  avoid  the 
wrath  of  taxpayers  who  were  entllted  to  re- 
funds. But  In  Congress  budgetary  books 
that  action  did  not  erase  the  9800  million 
saving  recorded  In  1047.  A  budget  Is  a  pre- 
diction of  what  will  be  spent  to  pay  past 
and  present  bills  that  come  due  during  a 
pcu^lcxilar  fiscal  year. 

New  Federal  programs  generally  cost  rela- 
tively little  In  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Their  Impact  on  Treasiiry  spending  rises 
gradiially.  Similarly,  a  large  share  of  the 
funds  for  defense,  space,  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams does  not  actually  fiow  out  of  the 
Treasury  until  several  years  after  Congress 
approves  their  expenditure. 

Contracts  for  construction  of  a  nuclear 
submarine,  a  mlsalle,  or  a  dam  cannot  be  let 
until  money  has  been  appropriated  to  pay 
the  bills.  Then  It  takes  a  long  time  before 
the  project  Is  completed  and  the  final  pay- 
ment made  trotn  the  Treasury. 

Few  voters  imderatand  the  complicated 
budgetary  process.  And  no  wonder.  It  Is 
poorly  understood  In  Congress  and  badly  re- 
ported to  the  public.  The  word  "budget"  is 
used  interchangeably  by  lawmakers  and  by 
the  press  to  describe:  rirst,  the  President's 
spending  budget;  and  second.  approp>rlatlons 
of  money  made  by  Congress.  The  two  are 
quite  different. 

Each  year  most  Washington  correspond- 
ents write  that  the  President  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve  his  new  spending  budget. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  President  Is  telling  Congress  how  much 
hs  thinks  It  will  cost  to  pay  all  Government 
bills  due  in  the  13-month  period  starting 
Julylj 

Sven  If  you  awminrMt  the  President  has 
not  deliberately  underestimated  his  expecta- 
tions for  political  reasons,  the  accuracy  of 
Ills  forecast  wlU  depend  on  many  factors. 


Unless  Congress  Is  wlUing  to  cancel  some 
existing  spending  commitments,  a  radical 
step  which  has  seldom  been  taken,  the  law- 
makers can  expect  to  play  a  relatively  minor 
role  In  Influencing  the  sine  ot  spending  in 
the  year  Immediately  ahead. 

In  the  first  place,  much  more  than  one-hair 
of  the  money  the  President  Intends  to  spend 
either  Is  already  In  his  hands  (appropriated 
by  prior  Congresses)  or  Is  not  subject  to  re- 
fusal by  Congress,  luiless  Congress  changes  or 
repeals  laws  requiring  Its  expenditure. 

In  the  second  place,  developments  over 
which  neither  Congress  nor  the  President  has 
any  control  will  help  determine  whether 
more  or  less  than  the  President's  bxidgeted 
estimate  is  spent. 

The  cost  oC  carrying  out  farm  price-sup- 
port commitments  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  harvest,  which.  In  turn.  Is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  weather.  The  amount  budg- 
eted for  Interest  on  the  pubUc  debt  was 
revised  upward  by  9600  million  last  July, 
when  monetary  authorities  raised  the  dis- 
count rate  to  combat  a  gold-draining  fiow 
of  short-term  Investment  funds  abroad. 

THKZX    CATXOOaiKS 

The  appropriations  requests  to  Congress 
generally  fall  Into  three  categories  : 

1.  Funds  earmarked  for  spending  In  the 
current  year,  and  which  can  be  denied  with- 
out violating  legal  commitments.  Salaries 
are  an  example.  Congress  can  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  budget  by  forcing  him  to  fire 
one  or  two  Whits  Ebxise  gardeners  or  by 
denying  funds  for  additional  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys,  for  example. 

2.  Funds  which  the  executive  branch 
wants  to  conunlt  now,  but  which  will  not  ac- 
tually be  paid  out 'of  the  Treaarury  for  sev- 
eral years.  E>enylng  these  funds  will  result 
In  a  saving,  but  not  hnmedlately.  For  ex- 
ample, several  years  ago  Congress  slashed 
appropriations  for  the  fra'elgn  aid  inx>gram 
$800  million  below  the  amount  requested  by 
the  President.  However,  because  of  pre- 
viously appropriated  fimds  already  In  the 
pipeline,  foreign  aid  spending  that  year 
climbed  Si  billion  above  the  amount  first 
budgeted. 

3.  Funds  earmarked  to  meet  payments  re- 
quired under  existing  laws.  These  include 
veterans'  benefits,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  Federal  employees  who  lose  their 
Jobs,  subsidies  to  stilp  operators  and  slilp- 
bullders,  and  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  grant 
programs  luider  which  the  Treasury  Is  ob- 
ligated to  match  funds  provided  by  State  or 
local  governments  for  various  activities. 

Among  the  leading  architects  of  some 
eoonocny  maneuvers  are  Repreeentat4ve  John 
E.  FoGAXTT,  Rhode  Dslaod  DemociVt,  and 
SenatKi^  LiSTxa  Hnx,  Alabama  De^nocrat. 
They  a^  chairmen,  respectively,  of  th^  House 
and  Senate  Approi>rlatlons  Suboocninlttees 
which  draft  the  money  bill  carrying  fimds 
far  the  Depertznent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

At  the  prodding  of  Messrs.  Focastt  and 
Hnx,  Oocgrese  for  a  decade  Shoveled  extra 
money  at  a  rapid  rate  Into  the  Department's 
NaUon^  Institutes  Of  Health.  Research  by 
Che  Institutes  mushroomed.  After  com- 
t>lalnt8  at  waste  and  Inefllolency  erupted, 
the  Hooiae  last  year  set  up  a  special  ootnmlt- 
tee  -to  Investigate  alleged  duplication  In  Fed- 
eral research  and  Messrs.  Fogaxtt  and  Hill 
decided  against  adding  unbudgeted  funds  to 
the  1963  bill.  In  a  report  aooompanylng  the 
1963  vaonej  bill.  Representative  Fooaktt  as- 
serted, however,  that  lie  had  no  apologies 
for  enlarging. research  faster  than  the  Elsen- 
hower or  Kennedy  administrations  had 
recommended. 

The  Fogarty  and  Hill  subcommittees 
managed  to  expand  spending  for  research 
while  holding  total  funds  In  their  appropria- 
tion bill  at,  cr  close  to,  the  amount  requested 
by  the  executive  branch.  They  aocom.pllshed 
this   by  making  a  bogus -saving  In  another 


1964. 
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HEW  program— Federal  tax  funds  to  help 
States  finance  their  relief  roUs. 
'  There  Is  perhaps  no  activity  so  inunune 
from  a  real  cutback.  Congress  frequently 
changes  tills  pubUc  assistance  program,  but 
only  to  liberalise  it,  usually  In  rtectioo  yean. 
The  last  change,  made  in  the  fall  of  IMS. 
raised  the  Federal  oontributlon  to«aGti  State 
for  each  needy  person  on  the  State's  reUef 
rolls  who  Is  dlaaUed,  t^lnd  or  over  65.  This' 
revision,  which  the  admlnlstratlCMi  did  not 
request,  raised  Federal  ooete  about  $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  estimated 
last  January  that  It  would  need  $2.9  billion 
for  public  assistance  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  At  the  recommendation  of  Messrs. 
PoGAETT  and  Hnx.  who  said  the  administra- 
tion had  overestimated  the  need,  Congress 
appropriated  only  $2,750  million. 

Actually,  this  $176  million  money  cut  did 
not  save  the  taxpayers  a  penny.  The  pro- 
gram's cost  depends  on  the  actual  number 
of  relief  recipients,  not  advance  estimates. 
If  the  administration's  forecast  was  correct, 
the  funds  will  last  only  49  weeks.  Instead  erf 
63.  Ooogrees,  at  the  President's  request,  wlU 
provide  the  rest  this  spring.  (If  the  original 
estimate  wasiilgh.  the  surplus  would  remain 
In  the  TreasiU7  because  It  could  not  be  spent 
for  any  other  piui;>oee.) 

FASM  SAVINGS  THWAXTED 

The  same  kind  of  ersatz  thrift  Is  engi- 
neered by  Representative  Jamu  L.  WHrrrxN, 
Mississippi  Democrat,  who  heads  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  drafts 
the  mcmey  Mil  for  the  farm  program. 

With  the  help  of  rural  lawmakers  of.  both 
parties.  Congressman  WHrrm  has  compellsd 
Presidents  for  more  than  a  decade  to  spend 
an  extra  $100  million  a  year  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program. 

This  program  reimburses  farmers  for  part 
of  such  out-of-pocket  expenses  as  building 
ponds  on  their  own  farms  and  spreading  lime 
on  their  soil — In  some  casss  to  help  grow 
more  surplus  crops.  It  operated  at  a  level  of 
$350  million  a  year  under  the  Tkuman  ad- 
ministration, "nie  Btsenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations  tried  to  cut  It  to  $1S0  mU- 
Uon,  but  each  year  Bspresentatiye  Whtttkn 
thwarted  the  move  t>y  putting  a  directive 
Into  tlie  farm  money  bill  ordering  the  ad- 
minlstrattoci  to  spend  $360  million  on  the 
program. 

Bscause  the  dlrecUve  forced  the  President 
to  request  the  extra  money,  the  budget- 
boosting  action  was  attributed  to  lilm, 
rather  than  to  Congress. 

In  fact,  tlie  maneuvers  of  Mr.  Whrtxn 
and  ills  colleagues  have  managed  to  delude 
those  dty  Congressmen  and  news  reporters 
who  are  imtutored  in  the  complexities  of 
financing  farm  programs.  They  liave  been 
led  to  believe  that  Congress  each  year  sub- 
tracts frmn.  Instead  of  adding  to,  farm 
spending  budgeted  by  the  President. 

Farm  price  supports  are  financed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  loses 
several  billion  dollars  a  year  In  Its  subsidy 
operations.  The  losses  reduce  the  agency's 
$15  billion  drawing  account  at  the  Treasury. 
Each  year  the  President  aaks  Congress  to 
make  up  the  loss  by  adding  cash  to  the 
agency's  account. 

Since  the  amount  requested  would  jM'ovlde 
a  big  8urpl\u  above  antlclfNited  needs  for  the 
next  12  months,  Mr.  WRrrrxN's  subcommit- 
tee denies  part  of  the  new  cash  each  year. 
The  maneuver  last  year  enabled  Congress  to 
claim  a  budget  savings  of  $100  million. 

Actually,  there  was  no  saving  whatever. 
Should  the  agency  unexpectedly  run  rtiort 
of  ca^  needed  to  meet  Its  price  support  com- 
mitments, the  President  ooald  be  counted 
upon  to  request  extra  funds,  whidb  Congress 
would  grant.    This  liappenrsd  last  spring. 

Like  the  Fogarty-HUl  tactics,  this  lllus- 
tratas  a  key  IngredleDt  that  Congress  uses 
In  serving  up  false  economy  to  the  voters: 


It  oompsls  tlM  Prastdent  to  ask  twice  tot 
the  sams  money.  Oongreas  grants  the  money 
to  him  only  once,  thsrelyy  establlstiing  a 
record  ot  denying  Presidential  requests  for 
money. 

Tills  Is  one  of  ttie  reasons  you  cannot  ac- 
cept at  face  value  all  the  prood  records  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
show  that  Congress  during  the  8-year  period 
1955-62  denied  more  than  $33  billion  In  Pres- 
idential reciuests.  Actual  spending  dxntng 
those  years  soared  $19  Mlllon  above  the 
amounts  originally  budgeted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

THICKIER    than    USUAL? 

When  the  tax-cutting  drive  produced  pub- 
lic pressure  for  eoonomy  last  year,  Congress 
resorted  to  more  than  Its  usual  amount  of 
budget-cutting  legerdemain. 

Without  making  siiarp  cuts  in  the  defense 
program,  the  lawmakers  managed  to  slash 
$1.8  billion  from  the  defense  funds  requested. 
This  feat  was  performed  by  Senator  Richaxo 
B.  RussKU;,,  Georgia  Democrat,  and  Repre- 
sentative GKoacK  H.  Mahon,  Texas  Democrat, 
who  preside  over  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittees. 

One  stratagem  was  to  deny  some  of  the 
requested  funds  and  then  negate  the  denial 
by  granting  the  Pentagtxi  authority  to  use. 
instead,  surplus  funds  placed  In  ite  checking 
accounts  by  prevloiis  Congresses.  Another 
ploy  was  to  withhold  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  money  request  for  the  military  pay- 
roll In  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  forbid 
the  Pentagon  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  was  as  though  a  corporation's 
board  of  directors  told  the  plant  manager 
to  cut  the  payroll  cost  without  reducing  the 
number  of  workers  or  their  wages. 

Why  havent  Republicans  protested  more 
vigorously  against  the  budget-cutting  pre- 
tensions of  the  present  Democratic  Con- 
gress? 

One  reason  is  the  belief  among  legislators 
that  phony  budget  cuts  benefit  Incximbents 
of  both  parties  l>y  shifting  blame  for  l>ig 
spending   from   Congress  to  tiie  President. 

The  budgetary  process  Is  so  oompUeated 
that  nobody  can  tell  you  at  the  end  of  a 
congressional  session  precisely  what  impact 
Congress  has  iiad  on  the  President's  spend- 
ing budget.  To  make  even  a  stab  at  it,  you 
would  need  a  computing  madilne.  a  big  staff 
of  budget  experts,  and  access  to  top-secret 
mlUtary  Information. 

But  you  can  count  on  one  thing.  When 
the  gavti  falls  at  the  sssslon'S  end,  all  of 
the  requested  funds  wlilcfa  Ooogress  has  de- 
nied—the real,  the  counterfeit,  and  the 
economies  which  will  not  show  up  for  sev- 
eral years — will  lie  lumped  together  into  (me 
gigantic  total  by  tiie  staff  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Then  Chairman  Cannon  will  announce  the 
exact  total  which  the  lawmakers  have  saved— 
in  billions,  millions,  thousands,  hundreds 
and  tens  of  dollars,  and  pennies. 

Many  Members  will  seize  upon  the  stAtlstlc 
as  proof  of  their  thrift. 

To  which  Informed  citizens  might  well  re- 
ply: "Oh.  yeah?" 


Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxxNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVS3 

Saturday.  February  1,1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  l^;>eaker.  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Braskamp's  16  years  of  senrioe  as 
our  Chaplain,  I  should  like  not  only  to 


congratulate  him  but  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  having  this  d^lcated 
servant  of  God  to  guide  and  co>iins^  us. 

Over  the  years  he  has  op&altd  each 
day's  session  of  the  House  with  a  verse 
from  the  Bible  and  a  prayer.  Tiieae  few 
words  of  his,  based  on  a  short  passage 
from  the  Good  Book,  are  timelsf  chosen 
to  give  us  renewed  strength  and  l^newed 
courage  as  we  are  about  to  consider  some 
specific  problem.  Each  day  he  leaves 
with  us  an  inspirational  thought  upon 
which  we  cannot  but  reflect  from  time  to 
time  during  the  day's  delib^'atiotiis. 

Dr.  Braskamp  enjoys  our  confidence 
and  respect  not  Just  because  he  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  nor  because  of  his 
great  wealth  of  knowledge,  but  rafther  be- 
cause he  himself,  as  a  man,  in  Uis  every 
word  and  deed,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
and  every  gesture,  is  the  embodiinent  of 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to D^r.  Bras- 
kamp for  all  he  has  done  for  us.  He  has 
enriched  the  hves  of  all  of  us  Uid  has 
made  our  burdens  lighter.  My  prayer  is 
that  it  will  be  God's  will  that  he  serve 
with  us  for  many,  many  years. 


Our  Own  Medals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARj^S 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.HlATHlAS,  JR. 

or  aCABTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTaItIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speakejr,  Sep- 
tember 14.  1964.  will  mark  thie  150th 
anniversary  of  the  writing  of  Our  na- 
tional anthem.  The  story  of  [Francis 
Scott  Key,  a  native  of  Frednick  ICounty, 
Md.,  composing  "The  Star-Sbaaigled 
Banner"  during  a  heavy  bombc|irdment 
of  Port  McHenry  Is  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  honor  of  this  sesqulcentenijiial  an- 
niversary, the  Francis  Scott  Kjey  Me- 
morial Foundation  has  caused  a  com- 
monoratlve  medal  to  be  struck.  It  has 
been  adopted  as  the  official  Ke:^  Medal 
for  the  Maryland  Pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  and  will  be  of  (e^jeclal 
interest  to  commemorative  collectors. 

Because  of  Its  significance  to  alji  Amer- 
icans, I  Include  In  my  remarks  (m  item 
which  appeared  In  the  Baltimori^  News- 
Post  Ml  December  3,  1963,  under  the  title 
of  'Our  Own  Medals" :  { 

OtTS  Own  Mxdals  I 

Commemorative  medals,  honoring  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Francis  Scott  Key's 
composition  of  "The  Star -Spangled  fcnner." 
went  on  sale  tiiroughout  the  Natloi^  yester- 
day. These  are  the  official  medal«  of  the 
Maryland  Commission  for  the  Netw  York 
World's  Pair.  [ 

For  that  reason,  and  also  because — as 
every  schoolciilld  Imows — Francis  S<kott  Key 
was  a  native  Marylander  and  a  Biutlmore 
attorney,  tliese  m#idalB  should  liav«  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  the  residents  of  this  State. 

Furtiiermore.  tbs  Francis  Scott  (ey  Me- 
mortal  Fonndstlon  proposes  to  us|»  funds 
from  sals  of  the  medals  for  erecting  a  porma- 
ment  memcrlal  to  house  mementosj  of  Key 
and  other  nationally  famous  sons  df  Mary- 
land. 
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Maryland  have  an  obllga- 
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By  choosing  to  stand  on  solid  Itgikl  prin- 
ciple rather  than  attempting  to  read  the 
minds  of  the  praaent  oocupante  of  the  U.3. 
Supreme  Court,  the  norlda  trlbxmai  has 
pointed  out  the  way  to  a  return  to  aanlty  In 
the  interpretation  of  law  and  the  admlnistra^ 
tion  of  Justice. 


Prejudice  Canset  Death  of  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTUklTD 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  IjONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recobo,  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Pioneer,  the  school  paper  of  Park- 
ville  Senior  High  School,  Md.  This  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "Prejudice  Causes  Death 
of  Leader,"  and  was  written  by  Jim  Mor- 
rlscm.  who  Is  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
paper.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  another  demonstration  of 
the  mature  look  at  life  whirfi  is  far  more 
common  among  our  young  people  than 
we  might  believe: 

Pre-judici  Causes  Dkath  or  Leadek 
( By  JUn  MorrlBon ) 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
was  not  the  product  of  an  organized  political 
movement;  but  rather.  It  came  as  a  result 
of  the  Irrational  workings  of  a  festered 
human  mind.  The  mind  engendered  its  per- 
verted deed  with  the  indirect,  but  effective, 
help  of  the  forces  of  prejudice,  bigotry,  and 
blind  hate. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  waa  an  extremist.  Like 
n>08t  extremists,  his  actions  relied  more  upon 
emotion  than  reiwon;  and  his  act  was  set  off 
by  Influences  which,  although  they  may  not 
have  bad  Oswald's  purposes  In  mind,  suc- 
ceeded in  unbalancing  his  already  warped 
sMise  ot  reason.  All  bigots,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  nuule  of  the  same  material;  and 
their  intolerance  is  eqiially  desperate  no  mat- 
ter what  their  political  leanings. 

OSWAU>  NOT  SOUXT  SXSPONSIBLK 

Oswald,  therefwe,  was  not  the  only  man 
who  pulled  the  fatal  trigger.  The  racists, 
the  religious  bigots,  the  political  screwlxUIs. 
the  men  whose  ambitlCMi  surpasses  their 
humanity — all  these  people  symbolically 
pulled  the  trigger  when  the  President 
slumped  into  bis  wife's  lap,  never  to  rise 
again. 

For  President  Kennedy  was  the  target  of 
an  unprecedented  barrage  of  baseless  criti- 
cism, prejudiced  opi>osition,  and  even  open 
hatred.  When  the  atmosphere  of  a  country 
Is  subjected  to  such  a  cloud  of  vile  smoke,  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  the  unbfUanced  are  moved 
to  violent  action.  The  thousands  of  people 
and  the  many  wotUl  flg\ires  who  paid  bom- 
age  to  the  dead  President  showed  that  the 
forces  of  hate  have  cast  a  disproportionate 
Influence  upon  the  wlahee  of  the  people,  and 
demonstrated  what  can  happen  when  intol- 
erance is  allowed  to  breed  unchecked. 

DDCOCBATXC  SOCUrT  TSUS  COMMXMOaATION 

Doubtleas,  thoe  will  be  many  people  who 
will  wish  to  conunemorate  the  President  with 
monuments.  We  feel  that  the  greatest  trib- 
ute the  country  can  pay  to  him  is  to  create 
a  new  society — one  in  which  the  ideals  of 
tolerance,  understanding,  cotirage,  wisdom, 
htimanltarianlsm.  and  all  the  others  for 
which  President  Kennedy  strived  will  make 


It  possible  for  tha  country  and  tha  world  to 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  humanly,  and  to 
produce  a  truly  democratie  way  ot  life. 

The  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  one  which 
wUl  demonstrate  to  all  htunanity  that  there 
are  men  whoee  Ideals  ara  more  important 
than  their  welfare;  and  that  the  higher 
goals  of  man  are  more  precious  than  life  It- 
self. 


Wliat   Next,  Bobby   Baker  et  al.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 19S4 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  scarcely  a 
day  passes  but  wh&t  there  are  new  and 
startling  revelations  of  the  activities  of 
Robert  G.  "Bobby  Baker  and  those  who 
have  associated  with  him,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  various  entennlses. 

Baker,  former  secretary  to  the  Demo- 
crat majority  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  a 
protege  of  President  Johnson. 

In  an  article  appearing- in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  of  February  2,  1964, 
there  is  the  revelatlcm  that  a  Florida 
hotel  firm,  in  which  the  Teamsters  Union 
is  also  interested.  iKrids  a  contract  to 
build  a  $3,250,000,  eight-story  luxury 
hotel  on  Federal  property  at  the  Dulles 
International  Airport  near  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Globe-Democrat  article  follows: 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien  and  Krwln  KnoU) 

Washington. — A  Florida-baaed  hotel  firm 
which  figures  in  the  current  Senate  investi- 
gation of  Robert  G.  "Bobby"  Baker  and  in 
a  Justice  Department  InvestlgatlOD  ot  the 
Central  States  Teamster  pension  fund  holds 
a  40-year  Federal  Government  contract  to 
build  and  operate  a  hotel  at  Washington's 
new  Jet-age  airport. 

The  company.  International  Alrp<x^  Hotel 
System,  Inc.,  was  set  up  about  6  years  ago  to 
operate  the  hotel  In  the  terminal  building  of 
Miami.  Fla..  International  Airport.  It  also 
operates  new  hotels  at  alrporte  In  Houston. 
Tex.,  and  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  wUl  run  the 
hotel  now  nearing  completion  at  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport. 

Loans  totaling  $3  million  from  the  Central 
States  Teamster  pension  fund  played  a 
prominent  part  in  financing  the  Miami  and 
Birmingham  hotel  operations.  The  loans 
were  cited  last  summer  in  a  28-count  mail 
and  wire  fraud  Indictment  of  Teamster  boss 
James  Riddle  Hoffa  and  seven  other  men 
Involved  with  the  pension  fund. 


International  Airport  Hotel  System's  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA) — or  with  "The  United  Stotes  of 
America,"  as  the  company  Ukee  to  deecribe 
it — is  now  a  source  of  some  embarrassment 
to  Government  officials. 

The  contract  was  negotiated  late  In  1960. 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
was  formally  signed  In  February  IMl  during 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

It  calls  for  construction  of  a  $3,360,000, 
eight-story  luxury  hotel  on  Federal  property 
at  Dulles  International  Alrp(»t,  which 
opened  recently  as  .the  Nation's  ihowoaas  of 
Jet  transportation. 

A  stock  prospectus  for  International  Air- 
port Hotel  System  notes  that  "the  agree- 
ment confers  on  the  company  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  operating  a  hotel  at  the  airport. 
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and  granta  It  the  right  to  use,  for  such  pur- 
poses, a  17Jl-acre  site."  The  contract  Is  to 
run  through  year  3002. 

FAA  officials  stress  that  no  political  pres- 
sures or  irregularities  of  any  kind  were  in- 
volved in  awarding  the  hotel  contract.  They 
say  that  the  Agency  was  unaware  of  any 
questions  about  the  company  or  Ito  orga- 
nizers and  stockholder*.  And  they  note  that 
the  contract  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a 
bid  by  the  Miami  concern  that  was  extremely 
favorable  to  the  Qovemment. 

"It  wasn't  hard  to  select  this  company 
because  their  bid  was  so  much  better,"  FAA 
Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby  said  Friday. 

"Even  If  we  had  known  everything  then 
that  we  know  now,  I  don't  know  that  we 
could  have  done  anything  else." 

VKNDiNO  rait 

Last  Tuesday,  George  M.  Simon,  executive 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  hotel  company,  appeared 
before  the  Soiate  Rules  Oommittce  aa  a  wlt- 
neas  In  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
former  Senate  aid  whose  faittung  financial 
operations  are  under  close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Simon  said  he  and  several  business 
associates  invested  $91,000  In  the  8erv-U 
Corp.,  a  west  coast  vending  machine  firm  in 
which  Mr.  Baker,  according  to  Rules  Oom- 
mittee  testimony,  was  a  principal  stock- 
holder. The  company  has  lueratlTe  vending 
contracte  with  major  defense  firms. 

Among  the  associates  who  invested  in 
Serv-U,  Mr.  Simon  testified,  was  Jack  B. 
Cooper,  of  Miami,  whose  name  has  t>een  in 
the  news  In  connection  with  windfall  proflte 
and  tax  evasion. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration charged  that  a  Cooper  i^Mirtment 
enterprise  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  had  netted  a 
windfaU  proAt  at  more  than  $60,000. 

On  February  13.  1901—13  days  before  the 
Dullea  contract  was  signed — Cooper  was 
found  gtiilty  of  evading  payment  of  $268,218 
in  Federal  Income  taxes.  The  case  grew  out 
of  a  $744,000  transaction  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  late  dictator,  Rafael  TTuJUlo,  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  for  whom  Oooper 
arranged  the  purchase  of  43  fighter  planes. 

In  an  appeal  from  the  convlcticm.  Cooper's 
attorneys  »««<T«fc*iT>«ti  that  their  (dlent  had 
acttially  rec^ved  only  $69,000  in  the  deal 
with  Trujlllo,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  money 
had  been  embezzled  by  the  dictator's  son. 
Rafael.  Jr.  On  January  S  ot  this  year  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  a  writ  of  certiorari  for 
appeal — refusing  review. 

Oooper  is  not  listed  as  an  officer  or  stock- 
h(Mer  ot  International  Airport  Hotel  System, 
Inc.,  bat  a  stock  prospectus  on  file  with  the 
Sec\irlties  and  Kxchange  Commission  llste 
hinri  among  seven  founders  who  may  be  con- 
sidered promoters  of  the  company. 

The  SBC  files  show  considerable  stockhold- 
ings held  in  trust  by  Mr.  Simon  for  Cooper's 
wife,  Oertrude.  The  fUes  also  show  a  pay- 
ment of  $75,000  to  cooper  "for  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of 
tha  lease  and  arranging  for  financing  and 
costructlon  of  the  Miami  hotel." 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  conunlttee. 
Mr.  Simon  said  Cooper  "used  to  be  in  the 
banana  business"  in  the  Dominican  R^ub- 
lic.  He  said  Oooper  had  also  been  associated 
with  the  West  Flagler  Kennel  Club,  a  dog 
track  in  Miami. 

TEGAS  GAMBLXX 

Mr.  Simon  testified  that  he.  Cooper,  and 
other  unidentified  associates  had  Invested  in 
the  Serv-n<'Corp.  at  the  suggestion  of  Ed- 
ward Levlnson.  a  Las  Vegas  gambling  figure 
who  had  been  previously  Identified  as  a  Serv- 
U  shareh(^der. 

Mr.  Levlnson  and  Benny  Slgelbaum.  an- 
other Serv-XT  ahareholder,  had  formerly  been 
stockowners  in  the  In  tarnation  al  Alrprart 
Hotel  System.  Mr.  Simon  said,  hut  had  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  holdings  when  the 


hotel  ccxnpany  decided  to  offer  stock  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Simon  said  Mr.  Slgelbaum  and  Mr.  Lev- 
lnson left  the  company  because  "the  under- 
writers (of  the  stock  lasoe)  did  not  fed  that 
they  wanted  the  association  with  the  Lai 
Vegas  gambling  interests  involved  in  a  pub- 
licly held  corporation  that  they  would  be 
afsoclated  with." 

Last  Aixll,  Mr.  Simon  testified.  Oooper 
and  Mr.  Levlnson  accompanied  Mr.  Baker  on 
a  trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic  "to  loolk 
over  some  hotel  properties  down  thwe." 

About  3  months  after  they  Invested  $01,000 
in  Serv-U,  Mr.  8im(m  said,  he  and  Cooper 
went  to  Washington  to  meet  with  Mr.  Baker, 
Aviation  Lobbyist  Fred  Black,  Mr.  Levlnson, 
and  other  principals  in  the  vending  machine 
firm.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Simon  were  offered 
$100,000  for  their  interest  in  Serv-U  and 
accepted.  As  far  as  he  knows,  Mr.  Simon 
added,  Mr.  Sigellwum  and  Mr.  Levlnson  still 
own  shares  In  Serv-U. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Simon,  officers  of  Inter- 
national Airp>ort  Hotel  System,  Inc.,  Include 
Sa^I  S.  Cohen,  president;  Bryant  R.  Burton, 
vice  president;  Solomon  Levine,  treastirer; 
Biirton  M.  Cobra,  secretary,  and  Maxwell  M. 
Rabb,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Rabb  waa  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet 
during  the  Baenhower  administration  and 
served  as  a  special  assistant  to  Sherman  Ad- 
ams. He  previously  served  as  an  aid  to  for- 
mer Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodgft.  of  Massa- 
chusette. 

Mr.  Burton,  a  Los  Angeles  attorney,  has 
rejM-esented  varloxis  Las  Vegas  interests.  He 
and  XCr.  Levlnson  were  signers  for  a  $4  mil- 
lion kMtn  obtained  by  the  lYemont  Hotel  of 
Las  Vegas  from  the  Central  States  Teamster 
Pension  Fund. 

Juetloe  Department  sources  confirm  that 
International  Airport  Hotel  System,  Inc.,  ob- 
tained a  $3  million  locm.  from  the  Central 
Stetes  Teamster  pension  fund  against  the 
Miami  airport  hotel.  The  loan  was  chan- 
neled through  ICdwest  Mortgage  Co.,  a  St. 
Louis  firm. 

In  Decenvber  IBgl.  a  direct  loan  of  $1  mil- 
lion was  obtained  from  the  Central  States 
Teamster  pension  fund  against  the  Birming- 
ham airport  hotel. 

In  1983.  the  Miami  group  was  the  most 
favorable  bidder  for  construction  of  a  pro- 
jected hotel  at  Lambert-St.  Louis  Munlotpal 
Airport  in  St.  Louis.  However,  queatlons 
about  the  company's  background  were  raised, 
and  kx»l  auUuMltlee  decided  to  award  the 
contract  to  another  firm. 

About  a  year  after  the  Miami  firm's  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government  was 
signed,  the  Justice  Department  tnformally 
discussed  with  FAA  the  poaslbUlty  that  the 
hotel  at  the  Capital's  Jet  airport  might  be 
financed  by  Teamater  pension  fund  money. 

FAA  officials  are  aatlafled.  It  Is  understood, 
that  thla  will  not  be  the  source  of  financing 
for  the  Dullea  Airport  hotel.  They  said  n^- 
day  that  140  hotel  Aims  were  invited  to  Md 
for  the  Dulles  facility,  and  that  7  com- 
panies submitted  offers. 

The  Miami  firm  promised  the  Government 
a  retiun  about  three  times  higher  than  the 
next  closest  bidder. 

A  regular  check  of  the  apfriloanta  dis- 
closed no  derogatory  information,  FAA  of- 
ficials stressed.  The  check  consisted  of  In- 
terviews with  Itie  Miami  bank  where  the 
hotel  firm's  prlndpala  have  aocounta,  and 
wtth  the  management  of  the  IBaml  airport. 

DBJIT    OBANTB) 

The  original  contract  oaUed  for  oomfrietloci 
of  the  hotel  at  Dulles  by  A^rU  1,  1988.  How- 
ever, <llaiigifffinwii>B  aroae  bsitween  the  com- 
pany and  Government  officials  about  the 
quality  of  construoOon  materials  and  design 
for  the  bot^. 

In  February  1963.  aa  FAA  oflleial  granted 
the  company  a  pos^xmement  of  eooatruotton 
untU  all  disagreements  were  resolved.    Th* 


company  aow  fiaeas  aa  October  19fl|4  dead- 
Uae  but  oooatroetlan.  baa  not  yet  star^,  and 
another  requeat  for  delay  Is  imder  oobsMera- 
tlon.  WAA.  oOolals  said. 

umeas  anotber  delay  Is  anthorl^Bd,  the 
compsaiy  will  have  to  begin  ^ytng  t|he  Gov- 
emiuent  a  guaraateed  miiihiiuui  rpnital  of 
$93,000  a  year  on  June  1 — whether  ot<  not  the 
hotel  is  bxMlt  and  in  operatton. 

FAA  Director  Najeeb  K.  Otlahy  said  Friday 
that  he  knew  of  "no  Josttfloatton  for  fur- 


ther  delay,"  and  that  his  nnsttnot" 
time  was  to  deny  the  request. 


at  this 


Too   Maaj 


HaW$  i> 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KSKTUCXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  NATCHEH.  Mr.  Speaker^  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tl|e  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Toe  Uany  Haiifds  in  \JjB.  Road- 
Pund  Till,"  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 30  issue  of  the  Messenger,  of  Madi- 
sonville. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Too  Mant  Handb  IK  U.S.  RoAD-FoND  Tiu. 

One  of  the  bard  facte  of  modern-day  big 
Government  Is  the  shrinkage  of  ejrery  tax 
dollar  that  goes  through  Washington  bureaus. 

In  virtually  every  fitid  of  aovtrnment 
service,  administrative  coats  in  the  Mattaoal 
Capital  drain  off  a  slsahle  pCTcentage  of  the 
tax  reoeipta  before  they  are  put  to  work  back 
In  the  graasroote  where  the  taxpayer  lives. 

This  situation  in  Itself  Is  bad  enough.  But 
when  you  look  at  highway-user  taixes  and 
compare  th«n  with  the  Federal  mo^ey  that 
is  channeled  back  into  the  great  Ikterstate 
Highway  program,  it  Is  dowiulght  sl)f!ken1ng. 

The  truth — and  it  has  long  beei|  one  of 
our  pet  peeves — ^Is  that  large  portions  ot 
Fedo-al  highway  taxes  are  diverted  to  uses 
wholly  unrelated  to  highways  or  ^he  con- 
struction thereof. 

TO  Its  everlasting  credit,  the  Cbmmon- 
wealtb  of  Kentui^  does  not  follow  this 
Federal  pattern,  but  pute  its  hlglnWy  taxes 
into  a  separate  fund  earmarked  for  building 
and  maintaining  ita  extensive  highway  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Federals  4on't  do 
the  same. 

We  are  reminded  Just  how  bad  it  is  by 
Kentucky  Petroleum  OoancU,  which  has 
figttres  to  show  that  fully  3S  peroeQA  of  the 
Federal  highway  taxes  paid  by  Kentucklans 
since  the  start  of  the  interstete  highway 
program  In  1968  was  not  spent  on  highways. 

It's  not  a  case  of  Kentucky  failine  to  get 
ite  share  while  some  other  Stetes  are  get- 
ting more.  Fact  is,  Kentucky,  thrOiigh  iu 
two  big  road-bond  Issues,  has  been  able  to 
take  the  greatest  advantage  of  interstate  9- 
to-1  money  and  has  fared  as  well|  as  any 
of  the  60  States,  if  not  better. 

■nie  national  percentage  of  divelrsion  of 
Federal  highway  tax  money  to  ncxijblghway 
usee  is  40,  says  the  petroleum  couiicll,  and 
VS.  motorists  have  paid  $11  billion  |more  In 
road  taxes  than  has  been  spent  on  the  high- 
ways by  XTncIe  Bam.  [ 

In  Kentucky,  the  Federal  road  taies  that 
were  doubled  back  In  1958  haviB  sines 
brought  In  $888  million  but  only  tno  mil- 
lion of  this  has  oome  bade  to  us  la  Federal- 
aid  highway  money.  The  remaining  $138 
millicm  has  been  dlTWted  by  the  folks  in 
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haw  U  or  40  percent 
lya— or  get  'am  S8  or  40 
th«  VBdaral  road  fund  was 
Kantoeky'k  road  fund  U 

too  much,  big  aoTemment 
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of  his  gasollns  and  other 
would  be  spent  in  build- 
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EZTB9BIPN  OP  RSICARKS 
or 

HON.  HOHN  DOWDY 


ICr.  DOWDY 
Hka  to  can  the 


IN  TBE  HOU81   09  BSPRBSKNTATIVSS 

JToiutaf ,  rebruary  3. 1994 


Hi.  Breaker,  I  would 
attftitttm  of  t***  HfflMt* 
to  an  eieePent  bdttoriml  which  appeared 
in  todays  edit  km  of  the  Washington 
F«Mt  entttlad  "C  enter  for  ChanoerleB." 

I  dow  homvv^c  feel  thla  edttorfal  should 
haTt  appeared :  a  1960  hi  support  of  prl- 
▼ato  todostry  i  'hai  tt  tried  unsucoess- 
fulhr  to  locate  4>eb  *  center  next  to  the 
The  location  of  such 
Ibocked  by  the  National 
Capilal  Flanntac  Commlsston  as  being 
in  eonipetlUon  with  downtown  Wash- 
Incton. 

It  Is  unusual  to  see  the  editor  of  the 
Washtngton  Po  it  eroes  swords  with  the 
national  Gapttil  Pliunnlng  Commission 
th^  location  of  such  a  cen- 
to the  State  De- 
Bod  perhaps  this  disagree- 
ment could  be  n  the  puhUe  interest  as 
Ik  MghMghto  tie  hiarte<niadcs  of  the 
thinking  the  st -called  idaaners  at  the 
National  CSaptti  1  Planning  Commission. 
Under  unantai  lous  ojansent  I  Insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Etecoaa  at  this  vobat: 
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biU  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Stato  Depart- 
The  ohanoerles. 
and  their  park- 
not  weiciomed  In  Wash- 
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to  authorlas  a  30- 
Blstrlet's  urban  renewal 
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Before  Cbncress  passes  the  bill,  it  wHl  d»- 
Boand  the  answer  to  one  obvious  quesUon: 
WlMTS  Is  the  duinoery  center  to  be?  If  the 
Natteitisl  Oipttal  Planning  oommlaslon  can 
bring  Itself  to  make  a  recommendation 
prompUy.  the  McXntyre  blU  may  yet  be 
enacted  in  time  to  serve  the  dlplcHnats,  and 
to  save  the  neighborhoods  into  which  tbetr 
chanocries  would  otherwise  have  mofed. 

Of  course,  no  chancery  center  will  meet  all 
the  oOoe  needs  of  foreign  diplomaU.  For 
this  reason  further  action  on  the  Pulbrlght 
bill  Is  also  important.  Before  it  goee  any 
further,  however,  it  should  be  amended  ao  as 
to  eaae  the  reetrictions  on  the  location  of 
chancerlea.  If  Oongreee  Is  unwilling  to  lay 
down  giildelines  for  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjiistment  in  granting  exceptions  for  the 
location  of  chanceries  in  residential  nelgh- 
bwhoodfl.  It  should  at  least  keep  the  door 
open  for  such  facilities  in  apartment  Eones. 


The  Naked  Edf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 


IN  THB  HOXTSS  OP  HXPRBSENTATTVSS 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  North 
Dakota's  Poet  Laureate,  C.  A.  Waldron 
(Dakota  Cal) .  has  Just  written  another 
poem  expressing  his  views  of  the  current 
world  situation,  entitled  "The  Naked 
Edge." 

I  commend  this  work  of  my  good  friend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Monbers  of  the 
House,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd. 

TBS  R&KXD  SDOX 

The  naked  edge  of  nowhere 

Isn't  good  enough  for  me 
But  that  is  where  we're  headln' 

In  a  land  we  label  ftee. 

We  wage  the  war.  Kbrea,  fight  to 

Oet  Into  Berlin, 
nien  abandon  Oastro's  Cuba,  letting     " 

Commlee  stay  to  win. 

We  let  'em  stir  up  Panama — 

Invade  the  country  south 
Then  turn  about  and  send  'em  wheat 

To  feed  the  ICoecow  mouth. 

An  army  on  its  belly  moves 

And  we  supply  their  food 
So  they  can  conquer  Vietnam 

And  raise  their  hellion  brood. 

We  pour  out  billions  for  defense 

Against  their  ghastly  plan — 
Then  turn  around  and  "buy"  expense 

To  "help  them"  where  we  can. ' 

There  Is  no  logic  or  excuse — 

No  "diplomatic"  stand 
That  Justifies  such  stupid  use 

Of  reeources  at  command. 

A  "poOej"  that  leads  to  naught— 

In  circling  staggers  goee — 
That  buys,  then  sells  the  thing  tt  bought. 

To  build  up  deadly  foee. 

A  pc^cy  that  rakes  De  Oaulle 

For  playing  with  the  Red 
X'en  as  we  climb  the  Commie  wall 

And  crawl  Into  their  bed. 

And  so  we  play  a  wiUees  game 

With  no  straightforward  look 
The  naked  edge  of  nowhere  has 

Impaled  us  on  its  hook. 


Cal. 
(C.  A.  Waldron ) 


Draft  Law  Wastes  Maiva 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MIBSOUXZ  ^ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
inequities  inherent  in  the  odsting  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  I  have  pointed  out 
numerous  times,  before  congressional 
committees,  in  public  statements,  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  manpower  needs  of 
the  military  are  primarily  quiditative, 
not  quantitative.  The  draft  law  has 
been  perverted  from  a  system  of  satis- 
fying the  emergency  manpower  needs  of 
the  mlhtaiT  in  wartime  into  an  Ineffi- 
cient, wasteful  program  of  universal 
military  training  in  peacetime.  At  long 
last  the  administration  and  some  of  the 
press  are  ccming  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions. They  are  a  little  late,  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  late.  Imt  pei^haps  now  we 
can  set  to  wort  on  devisfaag  a  system 
which  balances  the  civUan  skiU  needs 
with  the  skin  needs  of  the  military.  If 
we  would  transfer  Just  a  portion  of  the 
billions  in  the  military  departments' 
annual  budgets  for  manpower  training 
into  the  civilian  sector  we  would  end  up 
doing  a  better  Job  of  procuring  trained 
manpower  for  the  military,  of  training 
and  retraining  the  skilled  manpower  so 
badly  needed  In  our  private  ecMiomy 
and  we  would  end  up  with,  reduced  un- 
employm»it.  Increased  econonilc  growth, 
a  stronger  defense,  and  a  sizable  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  governmental  expendi- 
tures. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
a  recent  series  of  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  the  Cowoubsionsl  Ric- 
ORO  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  problem  which  demands 
prompt  remedial  action. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Pnnn  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post, 

Jan.  la.  1904] 

NuMBKB    Avomnre   Sntvica   Is   Small,    but 

Gaownfo — Mmimnaanm,  Hum  Rbjwction. 

KXXP   MOITABT  DbAFT  QDOTS  LOW 

(By  B.  D.  Ayres,  Jr.) 


(Plrst  of  a  series) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  letter  was 
little  more  than  a  bad  Joke,  one  In  which  the 
punchline  was  given  away  at  the  start. 

"Greeting  •  •  •-  It  began.  The  reader 
knew  InstanUy  hU  exact  sUtus  with  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  draft. 

Today,  the  letter  stUl  comee.  It  retains  Its 
classic  opening.  But  it  Is  not  so  often  looked 
upon  as  a  Joke,  not  even  a  bad  ooe. 

Every  day  thU  year,  more  than  1,000  young 
Americans  will  receive  copies  of  that  letter. 

On  the  average,  4  of  the  letters  wiU  go  to 
Washington  residents,  another  14  to  Mary- 
land men,  and  34  more  to  young  Virginians. 

High  service  rejection  rates  and  last-min- 
ute enlistments  will  out  thoas  eventually 
drafted  from  each  grot^  of  1,000  to  slightly 
more  than  276.  Ptom  almost  every  one  of 
the  375  will  oome  that  old  OI  question  that 
must  first  have  been  asksd  way  back  when 
if oees  instituted  a  draft  among  the  children 
of  Israel  (Numbers  1:  1-a  and  4fl) : 

Is  this  trip  neoessary? 

To  Congress,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
numerous  servioe-associated  groups,  the  trip 
U  absolutely  neceesary  If  the  fivedom  of  the 
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United  States  and  Its  allies  is  to  be  main- 
tained. But  to  many  of  the  draftees  and  to 
many  farm,  labor,  religious,  and  educational 
groupa  the  trip  Is  absolutely  unneceesary — 
a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  manpower. 

Theee  oppoelng  views  of  the  draft  have 
been  offered-rsxcept  during  wartime — since 
oompvilsory  service  In  the  Armed  Porces  en- 
tered the  American  mainstream  of  life. 

Every  major  amendment  or  reenactment  of 
the  draft  has  brought  forth  a  rehashing  of 
the  Issues.  But  recent  draft  bills  have 
stirred  lees  controversy  than  earlier  bills,  and 
in  this  lessening  controversy  many  die-hard 
opponents  of  conscription  have  foxmd  their 
strongest  alarm.  U.S.  .citizens,  they  say, 
are  growing  accustomed  to  a  way  of  life 
traditionally  alien  to  an  America  at  peace^ 
however  tenuous  that  peace. 

The  draft.  untU  just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
had  always  been  a  wartime  measxue.  But 
on  September  18,  1940 — 16  months  before  the 
sneak  attack — Congrees  passed  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act.  That  »ct.  through' 
periodic  amendment  and  reenactnient, 
eventuaUy  became  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  then  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act. 

In  the  almoat  two  doeen  years  since  initial 
passage,  American  youths  have  been  con- 
tinuously subject  to  compulsory  service  in 
the  Armed  Farces  except  for  a  15-month 
period  during  1947^8,  when  the  law  was  per- 
mltted  to  expire. 

"Hie  most  recent  action  on  the  law — a 
standard  4-year  extension — took  place  last 
spring  In  as  perfxmctory  a  setting  as  the 
iHue  ever  has  known. 

Committees  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  reported  the  measure  unanimously. 
It  sailed  through  the  House,  887  to  S,  and 
paaeed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  after  10 
minutes  of  debate. 

President  Kennedy  signed  the  bill  into  law 
on  March  29,  thus  leaving  UMT — as  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Aot- 
Is  more  generally  known — hovering  over  toe 
lives  of  jovuxg  Americans  until  at  least 
July  1.  19«7. 

UMT  Is  a  misnomer.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  Is  almost  nothing  universal  about  the 
draft  except  the  reqxilrement  that  all  men 
register  with  the  Selective  Service  when  they 
become  18. 

In  fact,  UMT  Is  becoming  steadily  lees  imi- 
versal  as  the  Nation's  military  manpower 
need  remains  constant  at  about  2.7  million, 
while  the  pool  of  draft-age  men  grows  by  a 
third  every  6  to  7  years.  Such  growth  de- 
mands special  manlpulatloo  ctf  manpower 
pools  by  conscrlptlcm  authorltlee  If  a  sem- 
blance of  fairness  Is  to  be  maintained. 

Currently,  the  draft-liable  age  runs  from 
18^  to  ae  and  the  llablll^  is  for  2  years 
o€  sn^ce.  Men  26  and  older  are  considered 
too  old  for  economical  training  under  to- 
day's tightened  oold  war  service  require- 
ments, though  by  law  the  m<tTiirmT«  drafting 
age  can  go  to  86  In  an  emergency. 

Most  oC  today's  draftees  are  between  22 
and  28.  This  age  level  Is  the  result  ot  a 
selection  system  that  spurs  high  school  grad- 
uates to  enlist,  pulls  eliglbles  from  the  top 
of  the  below-26  list,  gives  liberal  defer- 
ments to  students  in  higher  education  and 
permits  still  more  liberal  and  lasting  defer- 
ments among  married  men  and  men  in  cer- 
tain critical,  or  defense-oriented  occupa- 
tions.        ,^ 

UMT,  defense  authorltlee  readily  admit.  Is 
not  so  much  a  program  for  conscripting 
men  as  it  is  a  program  for  spurring  men  to 
enlist  because  they  feel  they  will  probably 
be  drafted  anyway.  Bnllsteee  beoome  quali- 
fied for  the  better — but  longer— assignments. 
Several  Defense  Department  surveys  disclose 
that  about  4  of  every  10  volunteers  en- 
list with  a  fear  of  the  draft  in  their  min«^« 

An  example  ot  the  spur  eCTect  ot  the  draft 
can  be  found  In  the  turnover  rate  amnng 
the  2.7  million  men  in  imlform. 


Currently,  about  660,000  men  a  year  leave 
the  armed  service,  80  to  66  percent  ot  them 
volunteers.  The  remaining  16  to  ao  per- 
cent— or  from  atxmt  90,000  to  100,000  men — 
are  drafteee  for  the  Army,  the  only  service 
tmable  to  fill  its  needs  with  enlistees. 

But  wliatever  the  ratio  ot  draftees  to  en- 
llsteee,  the  key  queetlon  about  the  longrun 
effectiveness  of  UMT  Is: 

How  many  ot  today's  yoimg  men  eventually 
shoulder  weapons? 

About  6  out  of  10. 

Studies  Indicate  that  of  the  1,110,000  men 
who  became  26  in  1962  about  66  percent — 
or  a  total  of  640,000 — already  had  served  in 
the  military  or  were  then  in  uniform.  Of 
the  remaining  42  percent,  a  total  of  some 
300,000,  or  27  percent,  were  rejectees;  11  per- 
cent, or  180,000.  were  fathers  and  thus  far 
down  the  eallup  list,  and  most  of  the  re- 
maining 4  percent,  about  40,000,  held  defer- 
ments. 

How  many  simply  eecape  the  draft  by 
holding  onto  the  more  temporary  defer- 
ments until  recuihlng  26? 

Selective  Service  figures  indicate  that  the 
number  is  relatively  small,  though  growing. 

Por  example,  by  mid- 1962  there  were  about 
2.2  million  men  between  18^  iuid  86  who 
were  subject  to  Immediate  eallup,  but  only 
123,000  were  past  the  cutoff  age  of  26  and 
thus  unlikely  to  be  drafted.  Still,  then  an 
IndicatkHis  that  this  partleular  above-a6 
group  Is  beginning  to  Increase  by  about 
16,000  mm  each  year. 

Careful  study  of  the  foregc^ng  draft  flg- 
xires  will  disclose  that  America's  military 
manpower  po(d  Is  subject  to  tores  pressure 
points  that  not  only  control  the  pool's  size 
but  also  give  UMT  what  many  ftn««i»|fT  a 
pragmatic  sort  of  fairness.   Tlieee  points  are: 

1.  The  draft,  and  the  threat  of  the  draf^ 

2.  Deferments,  which  are  contrtdled  bv  the 
Selective  Bervloe. 

8.  Military  qualifications,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 

This.  then.  Is  the  general  makeup  of  the 
draft  as  It  stands  today  after  mote  than  two 
decaddi  of  oontinuoxu  use,  most  of  it  in  a 
cold  peace. 

[Prom    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Jan 
18.  1964] 

Mat  liKAD  TO  LiBBUUZBD  DKraSlCXNTS ir*w- 

powsa  Excess  Ssmr  CsiTBiNa  Snuess  m  Na- 
tion's DaATT  Ststxic 

(By  B.  D.  Ayres,  Jr.) 

(Seoood  In  a  aeriee) 

In  its  23d  year  of  almost  continuous  use 
in  the  United  States,  the  draft  appears  to 
have  been  aoceptad  by  moet  Amerioan  as 
an  unpleasant  necessity. 

Only  a  few  persons  seriously  queetloii  its 
need,  fewer  stin  Its  methods.  It  comee  to 
national  attentkm  but  once  ei«ry  4  yean 
when,  as  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  tt  U  estended.  Theae  exten- 
Blonaare  usually  granted  amid  little  ooci- 
troversy. 

Such  extensions  oannot  Interminably  re- 
main so  run-of -mill  or  so  perfunctory.  Then 
are  forces  at  work  that  could  Inject  nmr  life 
into  futun  UMT  hearings  should  the  iwee- 
ent  number  of  Americans  In  uniform  remain 
steady,  as  Is  eKpeetad. 

Among  theee  forces  sn  UMT  critics,  ris- 
ing service  standards  that  an  eaiising  mon 
rejections  and  rising  service  benefits  that 
are  creating  more  enlistments. 

DSAIT  POOL  OaOWS 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  force  of  all, 
however.  Is  the  oontinidng  growth  of  the 
Nation's  pool  of  draft-age  men. 

Between  now  and  1970,  the  number  of  18- 
year-olds  entering  this  pool  each  year  will 
average  about  1.7  million,  or  about  86  per- 
cent mon  than  the  average  number  that 
turned  eligible  for  toe  1967-4M  period.  Dur- 
ing the  1964-70  period,  toe  UjS.  mlUtary 
manpower  level  is  expected  to  hover  sroimd 


its  current  peak  of  2.7  million  i^en — If  no 
emergendee  occur. 

If  all  qualified  men  are  drafted,  the  serv- 
ice manpower  limit  will  be  ezceieded.  If 
some  an  bypassed  any  pretenae  df  univer- 
sality in  the  law  WiU  beoome  a  mockery. 

This  Is  whattis  likely  to  h^^>en.  If  a  look 
at  past  eiq>eriehce  has  any  value: 

Btf  on  the  men  reach  the  state  cf  being 
draft  eligible  the  slack  win  be  tjkken  up 
through  a  further  liberalizatlOKi  df  defer- 
mente.  \ 

This,  in  effect.  Is  what  happened  Oast  fall 
when  President  Kennedy  exempted  'married 
men. 

Befc««  toe  exemption  order,  about  8 
of  every  10  draftees  were  married,  j  By  ex- 
empting thoss  three,  the  pool  of  men  being 
called  was  cut  to  a  point  where  dem^d  and 
supply  were  again  cloeely  alined. 

As  long  as  conscriptions,  enllstmcinto,  de- 
ferments, and  rejections  can  be  careftOly  bal- 
anced to  ccmtrol  the  manpower  po(H  so  that 
then  is  at  leastseneral  ''tinlversalltjH  In  the 
draft.  UMT  erlilce  an  likely  to  xwmain  a 
minority.  But  K  the  number  of  mea  enter- 
ing toe  draft  pool  beoomee  so  great  ^lat  toe 
deferment  systMu  cannot  reasoniUy  be 
stntched  to  hahdle  the  load,  draft  bscapeee 
will  became  numerous  and  UMT  o^nlA  be- 
oome a  hot  issue.  , 

That  point  la  not  likely  to  be  reached 
within  the  next  few  yean,  however  fast  toe 
draftee  po(4  grows  or  however  constant  toe 
service-manpower  level  ranalns.        [ 

Smx  rr.STTBT.s 

A  key  facet  of  toe  Selective  Service  System 
Is  Ita  flexibility.  Even  after  28  yeanitoere  is 
considerable  fietfbUlty  In  the  deferment  field. 
Besldss,  toen  Is  always  toe  Department  of 
Defense  altemsltlve  of  raising  "iti^ftfil  and 
medical  standards  to  reallne  toe  mfinpower 
pool. 

The  percentage  of  men  serving  Is  |ateadUy 
falling.  In  1068,  for  example,  7  of  ftvery  10 
men  26  yean  old  or  mon  had  servedj  or  were 
then  serving.  IMay,  that  ntlo  has  fallen  to 
6  ot  10,  and  Is  still  falling. 

It  can  be  seen  that  any  attack  4n  UMT 
must  finally  center  on  toeee  Question^: 

Is  toe  draft  Really  neceesary,  stnee  more 
men  an  avallabtp  than  an  needed? 

If  the  draft  Isi  necessary.  Is  Its  system  of 
defermente  fair?: 

Proponento  of^  conscription  say  ttuit  Ite 
most  profitfUile  a^  today  is  as  a  "spur"  for 
enllstmenta.  Nofman  S.  Paul,  .Asslstsmt  Sec- 
ntary  of  Defense  for  Manpower-,  said  during 
hearljQgs  last  spring  that  led  to  to^  draft's 
most  recent  extehslon:  1 

"On  toe  abeenue  of  toe  InductloQ  Lutoor- 
Ity,  all  services  would  experience  \  serious 
dUBculties  in  Tiy«w».»iwtT.g  their  nipMrtcal 
stnngths  and  vMxdd  txpaienoe  intensified 
shortages  of  higfi-quallty  personnel  |n  toelr 
technical  and  o^bat  leadership  sktUs." 

Other  defense  ^authorltlee  have  stdoe  said 
that  VS.  mllita^  manpower  would|have  to 
be  cut  by  one-third  If  service 
filled  only  wito  volunteen.    Even 
nmnber  of  enlistees  eontlnues  to 
slightly  each  ytiar,  studies  show 
every  10  enlistee^  sign  up  wito  fear 
drafted  in  toelr  i^inds. 

Military  men  |hold  no  doubte  t&at  toe 
draft  has  been  a  tortme  Motor  in  creating  toe 
all-volunteer  ra;^  of  toe  Air  Poroe,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  a^d  Coasft  Ooard.  Only  toe 
Army  has  been  unable  to  muster  'enough 
appeal  to  become  all  volunteer,  toough  about 
80  percent  of  ite)  men  are  enlistees. 

The  draft  also^has  been  cited  as  afepur  for 
enlistments  in  t|ie  Reeerve  OOloers  "l^alning 
Corps  and  for  e^illstmente  In  otoer  college 
military  programto  I'o^'wg  to  conunlsllons  in 
branchee  needingsclentlfic,  t^ehnologfoal  and 
healto  speclaUst^  Then  i»  evldente  that 
many  noncoUeg^  men  enlist  to  recMve  toe 
special  technloaV  training— ao  uaeful  flaiter  in 
civilian  life— tfasi^  Is  not  offered  draftees. 
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time  of  war,  draft 

The  entire 
by  Ita  advenarlea 
and  effort. 
Into  uniform 


lyBt  sm 


EMif  aee, 

aga  nst 

attttuilee; 


suma  poor 
yeara  a*  great  ooa^ 
uaafnl  at  taaka 
highly   trained, 
are  releaaed. 


Opi>onenta   of 


Jofaa 


Other  Ixictanoei 


paragraphs  of  thi 
ing  Act. 
"In   1 


an  effeetlTa  n*i 
"Adequate 

requires 

actontme 

fullest  poaslbla 

terttnologtral, 

manpower 
It  can  be 
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a  new 
year.    Tba 
was  autborttad. 

But  It 
The  day  the  first 
leaped 

Drafting  was  n^t  again  necessary  until  the 
Korean  war.- 

os^rr  oFPOsm 

of  oourae,  have  little  eltect 
ofmacrlptloa. 

100-percent  volunteer 

hUd  their  reamntng  la  that 

fringe  benefits  were  In- 

.  more  than  enough  career 

Mobtalned. 

>f  thinking  goes  a  demand 

bired  to  take  over  certain 

raar  rank,  tasks  currently 

by  servicemen.    Only  20 

In  unlf  (mn  see  action  In 

opponents  say. 

of  conscription  Is  seen 

aa  a  waste  of  tkne,  money. 

It  to  said,  are  forced 

their  will  and  thus  a»- 

thay  are  trained  for  3 

then,  just  aa  they  becocne 

more  and  more  demand 

]  ong-tenn   specialists,   they 


ttat 


DXraU  UMTS   ATTACKXD 


conscription  also  have  a 
number  of  compl  dnta  on  deferments. 
They  Tlei^  the  e  ittre  system  as  dlscrlmlna- 
thay  point  to  the  rich  boy 
who  eacapea  mlU  tary  service  by  remaining 
in  school  past  t£  b  callup  age  of  38  and  to 
the  tfaetrotilos  ez]  «rt  who  escapee  by  remain- 
ing bunched  ov^  hto  slide  rule  In  critical 
work. 
Instances  are  recalled  In  which  Uvea  and 
interripted — unnecessarily  it  to 
said — by  draft  n<  tices.  Instances  are  cited 
In  whJfch  men  oov  Id  not  get  Joba  because  the 
draft  obligation  remained.  Kknployers  shy 
4way  from  hiring  men  with  unfulfilled  mili- 
tary oMIgatJopa.  ^nt^  c^iponeDta  argue. 

are  cited  in  which  young 
left  im^ertatn  of  their  draft  status 
for  kmg  periods  by  local  selective  service 
boarda. 

And.  of  late,  Opponents  of  caoscrlptl<m 
have  baMl  pointln  %  to  tba  thousanda  of  mar- 
ried man  who  ai  •  eacaplng  the  drafts  To 
many,  tbto  to  tha  least  defensible  deferment 
of  alL 

In  what  way  doea  the  deferred  married 
man  serve  hto  eo  mtry,  it  to  f^skedf 
Ona  answer  ea4  ba  found  In  the  opmlng 
Universal  Military  Traln- 
Tbeae  Had.  in  part: 
frea  soiled  tha  obligations  and 
prlvHegaa  of  servli  g  in  thaJUrmed  Forcea  and 
tha  nsserva  com]  onsnts  nereof  should  be 
tn  accordance  with  a  sys- 
tem of  selactlon  i  rblch  to  fair  and  Just,  and 
which  to  ffonaistenit  with  tha  maintenance  of 
economy. 

for  national  security 

effort   in  tha  fields  of 

development  and  tha 

tlon  of  tha  natton's 

ttfie,  and  other  critical 


!raai  these  few  worda  wtiy 
tba  Srieettv*  Set  rloa  system  to  ooosldered 
flexible.    Tie  def  <  use  of  tha  married  maali 


deferment  Ilea  In  the  phrase  oonslstent  with 
tha  xnalnteDanoe  of  an  efleoUve  natlooal 
eooocmy.  Tha  eiectaDnlca  expert  may  be  de- 
fended by  tha  phrase  "the  fullest  possible 
utaixattosi  of  tiia  Mtdon^  tachnaloglcaX, 
sdenOflc  and  ottier  critical  mAnpower  re- 
soxirces." 

To  proponents  of  oonscriptton,  service  t» 
country  In  the  ooid  war  has  very  tx-oad  mim- 
ing. Recently,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewto  B.  Hershey, 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service,  told  a  Ben- 
ate  ocxnmlttae  Lnveetlgatlng  manpower  use: 

"There  to  a  great  need  for  more  under- 
standing as  to  what  oonstltutee  servloe  In 
this  age  •  •  •.  The  most  that  we  can.  mean 
when  we  talk  of  equity  (In  the  draft)  Is 
that  those  the  Nation  can  use  most  effec- 
tively, the  ones  selected,  have  been  taken 
by  rules  made  In  the  Interest  of  no  p«irtlcular 
IndlrlduaJ." 

Gefieral  Hershey,  who  does  noi  foresee  a 
day  In  the  near  future  when  America  will 
be  without  conscription,  often  has  pointed 
out  that  t2ie  draft  does  more  than  just  deter- 
mine who  will  serve  in  uniform  and  who  In 
scene  other  capcbdty.  The  General  says  the 
draft  "channeto"  men  into  tihe  "crttlcal" 
fields,  Where  there  are  noi  only  deferments 
but  also  Job  openings  that  must  be  filled 
If  the  United  States  to  to  remain  safe  for 
freedom. 

Finally.  In  any  far-reaching  dlsctisslon  of 
ITMT  the  very  phlloeophy  of  conscription 
must  bc)  ooDsidered. 

To  its  opponents,  the  draft  Is  a  ne^tlve 
view  toward  peace  and  dlsarmameiit  and — 
imtU  1940 — a  way  of  Hfe  traditionally  alien 
to  an  America  at  peace. 

Tto  its  proponents,  the  draft  to  a  measure 
designed  to  meet  a  need.  It  to  a  necessity 
of  the  ooId  war  and  a  declaration  to  both 
friend  and  foe  of  America's  determination 
to  remain  free  by  remaining  strong. 

It  seems  that  few  of  the  arguments  about 
manpower  pools,  defermentB  or  the  pbil- 
OBOiptoj  al  oonscriptlon  are  likely  to  lose  or 
gain  emphssto  in  the  next  few  years,  so  long 
as  the  cold  war  continues  at  Its  present  In- 
tensity. 

That  being  the  case,  letters  beginning 
"Greetings  •  •  •"  wlH  continue  to  summon 
young  Americans  to  srms. 


IProm   the  Washington    (DC.)    Post, 
Jan.  14,  1M4] 

RXJXCTXXS   COTTNSXLBD   Df   DsiVS    TO   CTJT   Uh- 

XMPLOTJfDrr — OiTK  or  Evxav  Thskk  Youths 
RzciffTKHiMa  Foa  Dkatt  Is  UNrrr 

(By  B.  D.  Ayres,  Jr.) 

(Last  of  a  series) 

If  every  American  male  who  turns  18  today 
were  examined  thto  afternoon  for  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces.  1  of  every  3  would 
be  rejected — about  half  for  medical  reasons 
and  the  remainder  for  psychological  or  edu- 
cational shortcomings. 

In  Washington.  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 
the  rejections  probably  would  run  slightly 
more  than  one  In  three,  on  the  basis  of  past 
rates.  And  in  certain  sections  of  the  South, 
the  rate  might  approach  two  In  five. 

These  are  dlsttirblng  figures.  They  say. 
In  effect,  that  at  the  threshold  of  adulthood 
one  of  every  six  youths  In  thto  country  U 
likely  to  be  suffering  from  some  physical  ail- 
ment, and  another  one  ot  every  six  to 
mentally  deficient  or  bcuUy  educated. 

LIMXB>  TO  UNXaCFLOTlCXirr 

These  are  not  new  figjires,  however.  They 
have  been  widely  discussed  among  certain 
circles  in  the  Military  Establishment  and 
among  labor  conservation  men  for  several 
years.  Yet  it  was  not  until  early  thto  month 
that  they  were  brought  to  national  atten- 
tion by  a  special  90-page  report  Unking  them 
to  the  ever-present  unemployment  problems 
plaguing  America. 

After  studying  the  report.  President  John- 
son ordered  a  counseling  program  aet  up  for 
tha  voluntary  rehablUtaUon  of  all  men  who 


fall  the  tests  for  entering  the  Armed  Services. 
He  also  ordered  that  the  testing — though  not 
the  Induction — take  place  near  the  selective 
service  regtotratlon  age  of  18  rather  than  the 
current  draft  age  of  about  22. 

Scxne  side  benefits  are  expected  from  the 
program. 

Armed  Forces  recruiters  predict  Increased 
enlistments  by  men  who  learn  at  18  that 
they  are  fit  for  service.  And  the  program 
to  seen  by  recruiters  as  a  worksaver,  since 
men  who  have  learned  at  18  that  they  can- 
not pass  service  tests,  will  not  take  up  en- 
listment officers*  time. 

Selective  service  ofllcials  say  the  program 
also  will  make  their  work  easier.  Not  only 
will  they  know  exactly  where  to  go  to  get 
fit  men  In  an  emergency,  but  as  the  program 
takes  effect  the  pool  of  fit  men  to  expected 
to  grow  faster  than  it  has  been. 

Thto  task-force  report  to  likely  to  prove  a 
handy  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  seeking 
more  Federal  aid  to  fight  poverty,  for  a 
main  point  of  the  work  to  that  poverty  and 
rejectees  too  often  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  first  moved 
dectolvely  to  solve  the  problem  created  by 
rejectees.  Last  September  30,  he  set  up  the 
task  force  after  learning  that  the  Induction 
tests  do  not  measure  InteUlgence  and  gen- 
eral health  as  much  as  they  measure  traln- 
ablUty  and  fltneas. 

Hs  concluded  that  a  man  who  cannot 
qualify  to  become  a  soldlo',  sfdlor,  or  air- 
man probably  cannot  hold,  or  wlU  have  dif- 
ficulty holding,  a  Job.  Thus,  in  the  order 
setting  up  the  study  group,  he  noted: 

"Today's  mUltary  rejects  include  tomor- 
row's hard-core  unemployed." 

The  rate  of  rejections  does  not  affect  serv- 
ice manpower.  A  growing  pool  of  draft-age 
men — 1.4  million  wiU  turn  18  thto  year — 
provides  more  than  enough  manpower  for 
the  annual  tiimover  of  about  550.000  active 
servicemen,  plus  about  100,000  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen. 

But  whether  or  not  rejectees  provide  a 
problem  for  the  Defense  Department,  the 
outlook  to  for  even  more  to  be  rejected  In 
the  coming  half  decade  if  no  steps  are  taken. 
For  example,  by  190B  the  niunber  of  men 
turning  18  ^f^  year  win  have  risen  to 
1.7  million,  compared  to  the  1.4  million 
of  the  current  year. 

NOT  A  PKZTTT   PICTXTaX 

The  portrait  of  rejectees  painted  by  the 
task  force  to  not  pretty.  Included  in  it  are 
the  questionnaires  of  2,500  men  who  failed 
to  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Rejectees,  the  study  shows,  come  from  ev- 
ery section  of  the  United  States.  But  those 
rejected  for  medical  reasons  are  spread  con- 
siderably more  evenly  geographically  than 
thoae  rejected  for  mental  reasons. 

Most  of  the  Statea  with  higher  rates  of 
mental  failure  are  In  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  whereas  those  with  the  lower  rates 
tend  to  be  In  the  Far  West,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  Rockies. 

The  Defense  Department  has  not  yet  com- 
pUed  exact  figures  for  the  overaU  rates  of 
rejection  of  both  draftees  and  enlistees. 
However,  rates  are  available  for  draftees  only 
and  It  to  felt  that  the  general  pattern  of  re- 
jections among  them  also  holds  true  among 
enlistees,  though  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  differential  between  the  two  groups  is 
laid  to  "self-selection."  That  to.  men  who 
are  reasonably  certain  they  cannot  qualify 
for  the  draft  do  not  attempt  to  volunteer. 
Thus,  these  men  never  show  up  In  the  en- 
Ustee  rejection  figures.  But  once  ttiey  are 
called  for  the  draft  and  are  siunmarUy  re- 
jected, they  show  up  in  draftee  rejection 
figures. 

It  was  with  thto  differential  in  mind  that 
the  task  force  estimated  the  overaU  rejectee 
rate  for  the  Nation  to  be  about  one  in  three. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  rate  for 
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draftees  to  running  predictably  higher,  at 
about  one  of  every  two. 

The  taak  force  made  thto  obaervatkn 
about  the  regional  variations  of  tha  rejeetaa 
rates: 

"In  part,  these  varlatioas  appear  to  be 
correlated  with  such  social  and  eoonomle 
factors  as  per  capita  educational  investment, 
per  capita  Income,  and  the  racial  and  ethnlo 
backgrounds  of  the  pc^nilations  of  the  vari- 
ous States." 

What  are  some  other  factors  7  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  to  famUy  background.  In 
the  case  of  the  average  rejectee  thto  usually 
means  a  background  of  poverty. 

Rejectees  often  come  from  abnormaUy 
large  familiea,  famiUes  broken  by  divorce 
or  separation,  and  famUles  getting  public 
assistance.  The  heads  of  these  families 
often  are  poorly  educated,  and  many  are 
unemployed  or  earn  wages  at  jobs  requiring 
Uttle  sklU. 

Such  a  famUy  life  offers  little,  if  any,  sta- 
bility. Young  men  see  themselves  caught 
In  a  viclo\is  circle,  with  nowhere  to  lo(^  for 
guidance. 

Thus,  1  of  every  10  rejectees  has  a  poUoe 
record  and  4  of  5  are  school  dropouts. 
Many  never  enter  high  school  though  most 
young  men  their  age  have  completed  13 
grades. 

Because  of  scanty  education,  rejecteea 
find  it  difllcult  to  find  work.  About  a  third 
are  unemployed — a  rate  four  times  that 
found  anxong  others  in  the  20-to-34  age 
group. 

KAXM    tSS    A    WEEK 

When  rejectees  do  find  work.  3  of  4 
must  labor  at  ths  lesser  paying  Jobs  requir- 
ing lesser  skllto,  and  In  fields  and  Industries 
subject  to  unemployment,  llie  average  re- 
jectee who  works  makes  about  $56  a  week — 
nonwhlte  rejectees  make  about  a  third  less — 
and  among  aU  rejectees  the  average  yearly 
Income  Is  about  $1,850. 

By  contrast,  1  of  every  3  Americans 
In  the  30-to-24  age  group  works  at  tasks 
requiring  the  higher  skllto  and  earns  an  aver- 
age yearly  wage  of  about  $2,656. 

In  view  of  these  background  figures,  the 
task  force  authors  noted  that  "it  would  be 
a  conservative  judgment  that  the  rate  of 
poverty  among  the  rejectees  to  at  least  twice 
the  national  Incidence." 

Then  the  authors  concluded : 

"A  nutjor  prop<»tlon  of  these  young  men 
are  the  products  of  poverty.  They  have  in- 
herited their  situations  frtxn  their  parents 
and  unless  the  cycle  to  broken,  they  will 
almost  surely  transmit  it  to  their  chUdren." 

Though  no  exact  racial  breakdown  on  re- 
jectees to  avaUable  there  are  indications  that 
at  least  half  are  nonwhltes.  The  2,600  men 
studied  by  the  task  force  were  from  tha 
3.000  most  recently  rejected  in  certain  sample 
areas  and  the  breakdown  was  1,164  whites 
and  1,336  nonwhltes. 

Two  findings  in  the  survey  led  the  task 
force  to  urge  President  Johnson  to  take 
action.      They  were: 

Three  of  every  four  medical  rejectees  have 
ailments  that  can  be  treated,  vrlth  about  1 
In  10  having  fuUy  ciutkble  ailments. 

Four  of  five  mental  rejectees  are  willing  to 
take  special  education  or  Job-training 
courses,  even  if  It  means  leaving  home  areas 
for  the  schooling. 

Current  estimates  are  that  slightly  less 
than  a  third  of  the  rejectees  offered  counsel- 
ing and  aid  In  the  coming  year  will  accept. 
It  to  likely  that  a  more-than-proportlonate 
number  of  those  accepting  wiU  be  nonwhltes, 
for  the  task  force  found  evidence  that  thto 
group  appears  more  anxious  to  better  its  lot 
than  the  white  rejectees  to  the  extent  that 
nonwhlte  rejectees  usually  remain  in  school 
a  year  longer  than  do  most  white  rejectees. 

It  should  be  noted  again,  in  concluaion. 
that  rejection  rates  reflect  more  than  the 
mere  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth.    They  also  reflect  the  demands 


and  requirements  of  today's  Defeiue  Estab- 
UahUMnt— tn  which  there  are  now  more  elec- 
tronic apedaHats  than  Infantrymen. 

Thua,  while  tha  overaU  rejection  rate  to 
climbing  to  tha  point  where  two  in  five  wlU 
fan.  It  should  ba  remembered  that  a  consld- 
erabto  drop  would  occur  were  an  emergency 
to  arise  that  called  for  large  numbers  of 
recruits. 


Broadcattiiix  Indostry  Polices  Itself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  »Tj»twA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try for  the  action  It  has  taken  to  place 
restrictions  on  the  depiction  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  Television  Board  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  recently  ap- 
proved two  recommendations  fnmi  its 
Television  Code  Review  Board  which  are 
a  credit  to  the  industry. 

First,  it  is  stated  with  respect  to  TV 
programs  that  "care  should  be  exercised 
so  that  cigarette  smoking  will  not  be  de- 
picted in  a  manner  to  impress  the  youth 
of  our  country  as  a  desirable  habit  and 
worthy  of  imitation." 

With  respect  to  commercial  announce- 
ments, the  code  will  have  a  new  provision 
stating  that  "the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes should  not  be  presented  in  a  man- 
ner to  convey  the  impression  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  promotes  health  or  is  im- 
portant to  pers(mal  development  of  the 
youth  of  our  country." 

In  additi<m,  the  director  of  the  code 
authority.  Howard  H.  Bell,  reported  that 
these  actions  do  not  represent  the  end  of 
the  TV  industry's  review  and  study  of  the 
matter.  Both  the  radio  and  the  tele- 
ylsioD.  code  review  boards  have  appointed 
special  committees  to  determine  what 
future  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  light 
of  further  information  and  develop- 
ments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Radio  Code 
Board  urges  code  subscribers  and  all 
licensees  to  scrutinize  carefully  all 
cigarette  advertising  copy  to  determine 
whether  or  not  its  broadcast  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  positive  action  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  sense  of  public  responsibility  and 
self -regulation  exercised  by  broadcasters 
through  their  radio  and  television  codes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  I  am  most  pleased 
with  this  action  of  the  industry. 

As  a  memb^  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  I  have 
had  a  considerable  interest  in  the  radio 
and  television  media  and  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  de- 
intermixing  and  taking  VHF  from  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country.  As  a  result 
tegialaUon  was  enacted  to  require  all- 
channel  tuners  on  sets  manufactured 
after  May  of  this  year,  thus  enabling 
viewers  to  receive  both  VHF  and  UHP. 
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I  also  introduced  legislation  to 
the  Federal  Co^imunicatlons  Co; 
from  carrying;  out  its  prc^x>sal 
the  time  and  frequency  of  coi 
As  a  result  of  the  hearings  hel 
Subcommittee  c»x  Communications  and 
Power,  of  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  Waltzs  Rogkrs,  is 
chairman,  the  Ccmimission  withdrew  its 
prop>osal. 

Mr.  Speakeir,  I  believe  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  industry  in  this  case  cer- 
tainly very  clearly  points  out  tl»e  desire 
of  the  media  to  police  itself  in  order  that 
the  highest  standards  of  broadcasting 
can  be  maintained  without  undue  and 
unnecessary  interference  by  ageyicles  of 
the  Qovemment 

I  wish  to  co^ratulate  the  indi 
the  afflrmatlvte  action  it  has 
the  public  Int^est  and  I  am  h< 
the  Federal  (yommunlcatlona 
sion  will  take  tproper  note  of 


the  industry  iii  taking  on  its  own  ixdtia- 
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The  %ooklya  Bridf* 

\'  

EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  JpmjA.  HURPl 

<fw  mew  T 

IN  THE  HOXT^E  OF  RKPRKSENTAJj 

Mondd^,  February  i.  i964 

Mr.  MURI^Y  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  ot^  generation  the  most  fa- 
mous bridge  i^the  world  has  alww^  been 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Its  archllectural 
beauty,  sound  i^nstructlcm  and  iiimense 
size  have  astoUnded  all  world  vlatorB  to 
New  York  CitS  since  Its  constru|tion  in 
1883. 


known 
iorhas 

land- 
and 

>fflcial 


The  Brooklyh  Bridge  is  so  w 
that  the  U.S.  Eiepartment  of  Inj 
designated  it  a|  a  national  histoi 
mark.     To   caizens    of   Brool 
points  west,  i|  has  been  an 
landmark  for  |o  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wadex  leave  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobo.  I 
editorial  from^the  Newai^  Star 
Newark,  NJ.,  February  3,  1964. 
the  Brooklyn  Bhdge. 

A   ^BJOKB  HoNoa 

A  charming  ikik  to  the  gracious 
the  early  lOOCs  which  spanned  a 
period  in  tha  United  Statea.  to  the 
about  the  con  man  peddling  tba 
Bridge  to  a  couqny  cousin. 

If  legend  to  bdleved,  that  span 
sold  Innumerable  times  and  the 
variably  was  a  n^^c  character, 
legend,  anyway. 

But  now  the  li 
dispelled  •  • 

The   Brooklyn 
fame  and  glory.    It^ 
the  U.S.  D^artmen^ 
tlonal  htotorlc  lam 

The   designation 
tertor  Secretary  Stewi 
similar  landmark  hon 
Lighthouse  and  the 
rtotown. 

As  for  the  Brooklyn  &rldgti^t  was  designed 
Ln  1867  and  opened  in  1883!>^ts  other  dto- 
tinctlon.  besides  being  tha  most  peddled 
bridge  In  the  world,  to  that  Steve  Brodle 
leaped  from  it  and  Uved. 


nd  to  In  danger  of 

^vocably. 

dge  has  come  on  i^ew 

^has  been  designated 

of  Interior  as  a  na> 

t,  fully  regtotered. 

announced  by  In- 

L.  UdaU,  who  issued 

or  the  Sandy  Hook 

Fontana  in  Mor- 
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It's  aoriirlslxig, 
hAdnt  tlioagbt 
bridge  m  • 
this.  TtUshssto 
consequence. 


natloud 


'«'"«f>««"t  tbe  fsbled 
lanrtmarfc  long  before 
M  an  oversight  of  national 


The  Pi 


HON. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday. 
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In    fact,    that    someone     te^  America  ooavlnoea  ns  that  the  poaltloii     «ffect  with  the  minus-effect  of  promises  that 


ol  this  country  In  the  Canal  Zone  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs  aad  through  the  em- 
ployment of  whateyer  means  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

DzPAKTiaMT  or  National  Secuutt 
CoicifissioM  or  Texas. 


Sitwitkm 


EXTENSION  OF  REOliARKS 
or 

OE  R.  POOL 


)r 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  3. 1964 


Spendins  Can  Be  Controlled 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Rboobs  the  foUowing  resolution  by 
the  National  Security  Ocmmission, 
American  Legloi  i.  which  met  at  the  Rice 
Hotel  in  HouBtos  u  Tex.,  February  1,  and 
of  which  I  apprt  ve : 

Whereas,  the  a  jnanmiX  by  and  between 
the  XTXilted  Statei  ol  America  and  the  Re- 
pnbUe  at  Pananu  In  190S  resulted  In  the 
outright  purchase  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  tlO 
mlllkm  together  i  4th  a  guaranteed  annuity 
OC  $360,000  which  vas  not  to  be  construed  as 
a  rental  fee;  but  \  ras  a  guarantee  at  revenue 
penuanenUy  to  k»ep  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama allTS  and  th  >  contract  further  gave  to 
the  United  Statei  full  and  complete  owner- 
ship and  sorsrelgi  ty.  b^  grant  In  perpetuity, 
making  the  oontrt  1  ot  the  Canal  Zone  United 
States  Twiltcay  f  ireyer;  and 

Whereas  the  Tl  eaty  M  1003  further  gave 
to  the  Utittad  8ta  as  the  right  to  acquire  any 
property  In  Panama  that  ml|^t  be  needed 
for  operatkm.  sai  Itatlon,  or  defense  ot  the 
Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  In  19 «  the  United  States  In- 
croassd  oar  ann  iilty  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  from  •3  10.000  to  $430,000,  and  In 
1966  voluntarily  Increased  the  annuity  to 
$1,980,000  In  adCltlon  to  ttie  $63  million 
per  annum  payrol  I  whldi  Is  q>ent  In  Panama 
to  tha  direct  ben  dlt  ot  the  Panamanians — 
all  ot  whlcA  does  not  Include  the  $131  mil- 
lion In  direct  for  sign  aid  sinoe  1946  to  the 
Republic  ot  Pana  na;  and 

WlMTsas  undei  these  circumstances  tbe 
Repoblle  o<  Pana  na,  without  an  Investment 
of  any  kind,  and  with  no  responsibility  for 
operating,  maintitnlng  or  with  the  defeose 
of  the  Canal  Zon  i  gets  the  major  portl<»i  of 
the  net  profits  from  the  operaticn  of  the 
canal  which  Is  «  Omated  at  $87  million  per 
year  In  gross  reve  rae;  and 

Whereas  the  a>vemm«it  and  the  people 
of  the  United  8  sates  over  the  years  have 
understood  and  res|>ected  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  its  people  now  find  ourselves 
dismayed  at  the  aetton  by  citizens  of  the 
RapubUe  of  Pana  na  imdertaklng  to  perform 
the  Oaatro  tnq>l  red  Coounxinlst  agitation, 
and  we  obeerve  1 1th  Increasing  concern  the 
deteriorating  slti  atlon  Invt^vlng  the  Canal 
Zone:  Now.  there  ore.  be  It 

Removed,  That  the  National  Security  C<xn- 
mlaslon  of  the  Ai  lerlcan  Legion.  Department 
of  Texas,  takes  he  firm  position  that  the 
treaty  with  the  I  »publlc  of  Panama  In  giv- 
ing the  United  I  tates  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Sone  in  perpetuity  ts  not 
negotiable  and  tirther  that  multiple  na- 
Uooal  ooQventloi  is  of  the  American  Legion 
have  expressed  1  txelr  firm  beliefs  that  any 
dilution  ot  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
trsatlea.wlilch  wi  uld  limit  In  any  deg^e  the 
■overeign  coDtnri  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
United  States  m  uld  seriously  endanger  the 
vital  interests  of  our  Natioa;  and  further, 

Jtesolved.  That  regardless  of  what  position 
mi^t  be  taken  tj  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  whatever  a$  Itatlon  may  t>e  engendered 
as  a  result  of  ttas  t  position  through  the  sub- 
versive activities  at  the  Communists  of  Cen- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ICAXTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sun. 

.The  Evening  Sun  serves  many  of  my 
constituents  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Maryland's  Second  Congrressional  Dis- 
trict. The  Sim's  editorial,  entitled 
"Spending  Can  Be  Controlled."  reflects 
the  satisfaction  of  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict with  the  strong  approach  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  toward  Federal  spending. 
I  am  delighted  to  Include  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Spending  Can  Be  Contkolled 

President  Johnson's  bold  strikes  with  a  new 
financial  broom  have  reassiired  money  capi- 
tals here  and  abroad.  New  York,  London. 
Paris,  and  Rome  are  equally  Impressed  with 
this  Clxlef  Executive  who  says  spending  can 
be  controUed  and  takee  steps  to  prove  It. 

There  now  ts  a  brighter  proei>ect  for  cor- 
recting the  Imbalance  of  payments  depleting 
U.S.  gold  reeerves.  There  Is  a  brighter  pros- 
pect for  stopping  a  lengthening  era  of  deficit 
financing,  a  brighter  prospect  for  stabiliz- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  American  dol- 
lars. Investments  will  pick  up.  Values  will 
be  saved. 

Though  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  President  can  keep  his  promises  to 
shrink  Federal  employment,  cut  back  mUi- 
tary  spending,  and  get  more  value  out  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  he  has  made  the  prom- 
ises— and  that.  Itself,  is  a  radical  departure 
from  recent  cxistom. 

Further  reassurance  is  gained  from  the 
fact  he  has  laid  hands  on  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  only  place  in  the  Federal 
Government  where  large  sums  can  be  saved. 

Still  further  reassiirance  is  gained  by  the 
cooperation  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  point 
out  places  where  money  can  be  saved  with- 
out impairing  national  defense. 

The  United  States  can  afford  to  spend  pub- 
lic funds  at  a  prodigal  rate  and  plunge  ever 
deeper  Into  debt,  apologists  for  spenders 
always  i>olnt  out.  They  say  the  country  is 
living  well  within  its  means  and  its  Indebted- 
ness is  not  unwieldy.  Therefore,  no  one 
should  be  worried. 

But  the  reason  for  worry  never  has  been 
the  country's  ability  to  pay  its  way  in  pres- 
ent circumstances.  It  has  been  Its  appar- 
ent inability  to  tontrcd  its  spending.  The 
United  States  has  been  like  a  potential  alco- 
holic who  ref\ises  to  think  of  future  danger 
and  keeps  on  drinking. 

Unless  It  could  show  determination  to 
avert  disaster  by  pulling  up  short,  It  was 
rushing  headlong  to  meet  rtlnaster  halfway. 

President  Johnson  has  evinced  a  strong 
intention  to  stop  the  headlong  rush. 

Unfortunately,    he   has   offset   this  plus- 


would  cost  nuve  tlum  could  be  saved.  But 
hs  has  declared  that  UJ3.  spending  can  be 
controUed,  and  for  that  he  h»a  earned  praises 
wherever  people  liad  been  made  uneasy  by 
doubts  that  spending  could  be  checked  short 
of  disaster. 


The  Sun  Has  Bnrtt  Through 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  retardation  has  properly 
been  brought  into  sharp  focus  in  recent 
years,  and  our  Nation's  resources  are  now 
mobilized  in  efforts  to  help  those  so  af- 
flicted and  prerent  those  yet  unborn 
from  ever  so  being. 

One  who  has  contributed  In  great 
measure  to  the  awareness  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  efforts  to  assist  the  mentally 
retarded  Is  the  very  lovely  and  gracious 
lady,  a  sister  of  our  great  and  beloved 
late  President,  the  wife  of  a  man  long 
distinguished  for  his  own  humanitarian 
works,  Ji4rs.  Sargent  Shriver. 

Mrs.  Shriver  has  written  an  inspiring 
article  on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  supplement  to  many  news- 
impers  across  the  Nation.  Parade  maga- 
zine. And  I  commend  her  writing  to  all 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  who  read  this 
Record. 

Brighter  days  are  indeed  ahead  for  the 
retarded,  but  they  still  need  our  under- 
standing. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(This  Wednesday,  the  Nation's  attention 
will  be  focused  on  progress  in  the  fight 
against  mental  retardation.  At  a  bcuiquet 
in  New  York  City,  attended  by  President 
Johnson,  the  Joeeph  P.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Awards  in  Mental  Retardation  will  be 
presented  to  those  who  have  contributed 
most  in  scientific  achievement,  service  and 
leadership  In  this  field  In  1063.  Among 
those  honored  will  be  Representative  John 
FooAXTT  and  Sen&tor  Lism  Hn.i.,  who  helped 
guide  to  passage  a  Federal  blU  to  provide 
$229  million  tor  research  and  facilities  In 
retardation  and  mental  Illness,  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  Just  before  his  death. 
The  need  to  aid  the  handicapped  is  still 
acute.  The  followlftg  article,  by  the  late 
I>reeldent'8  sister,  points  up  that  need.) 

You  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  one  in 
three  families  experiencing  the  tragedy  of 
mental  retardation.  But  If  you  are  a  parent 
or  expect  to  become  one.  If  you  love  children, 
the  subject  should  concern  you.  Please  take 
15  minutes  to  read  this  article.  It  may  save 
you  many  years  of  anguish. 

I  know.  My  sister,  Rosemary,  is  retarded. 
But  I  cannot  help  her  with  pity — or  serve 
with  sorrow  the  5V^  million  others  like  her. 

Only  by  facing  the  facts  and  resolving  to 
meet  the  challenge  head-on  can  something  be 
done.  Only  If  we  broaden  our  understcuid- 
ing  can  we  help  the  mentally  retarded  to 
escape  Into  the  sunlight  of  useful  living. 
Even  more  Important,  we  can  prevent  mil- 
lions yet  unborn  from  ever  becoming  men- 
tally retarded. 

First,  I  want  to  shatter  the  notion  that 
the  birth  of  a  retarded  child  ImpUes  some 
kind  of  social  stigma,  something  to  be  hid- 
den and  ashamed  of.  Retarded  children  are 
bom  to  the  healthiest  and  the  wealthiest. 
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to  the  brUIiant  as  well  as  the  meek.  They 
have  been  bom  to  actors,  generals,  tycoons, 
statesmen  and  Nobel  Prlae  winners. 

TWO    HTTNDRXO    DirmXNT   CAUSXS 

Second,  we  need  to  undersisnd  mental  re- 
tardation for  what  it  really  Is.  It  is  an  af- 
fliction, not  some  witch's  curse.  It  can  be 
traced  to  over  200  different  causes.  More 
people  are  affected  by  mental  retardation 
than  by  bllndnees,  paralytic  polio,  cerebral 
palsy  and  rheiuiatic  heart  disease  combined. 
That  It  takes  such  an  appalling  toll  can  be 
blamed  largely  on  the  stupid  and  persistent 
supersltltlons  that  have  long  surrounded  the 
subject. 

Even  today,  many  retarded  are  shut  away, 
child  and  adult,  in  squalid  Institutions  to 
waste  their  Uves,  staring  blankly  at  the  emp- 
tiness around  them.  In  my  work  with  the 
Joeeph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  fighting 
mental  retardation  by  seeking  Its  caiises 
through  research.  I  have  seen  sights  that 
will  haunt  me  all  my  life.  U  I  had  not  seen 
them  myself.  I  would  never  have  believed 
that  such  conditions  could  exist  In  modern 
America.  wlUiin  sight  of  skyscrapers,  sub- 
urbia, and  freeways  glittering  with  cars.  I 
recall  institutions  In  wealthy  States  where 
adults  and  children  existed  in  crowded,  bleak, 
foul-smeillng.  barraclOlke  wards,  their  un- 
washed clothes  and  blankets  In  rags. 

If  I  paint  the  picture  in  Its  darkest  hues,  it 
Is  not  to  depress  you  or  to  arouse  your  inter- 
est throufl^  an  alarm  which  wUl  fade  in  a 
few  days.  Rather,  it  is  to  plead  that  most 
ot  these  broken  lives  can  be  mended,  If  only 
partially,  and  with  your  help. 

Third,  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  hope. 
Twenty  years  ago.  when  my  family  was  strug- 
gling to  help  Rosemary,  we  found  UtOe  but 
cynical  deqMOr.  Even  10  years  ago  not  a 
singls  university  was  focusing  on  mental 
retardation.  Scientists  cared  little  about  It, 
doctors  regarded  it  as  hopeless,  the  public 
confused  it  with  mental  Illness.  But  now 
the  sun  has  burst  through  the  dismal  shroud 
that  for  years  has  shut  out  the  retarded  fron 
the  rest  of  hiunanlty.  The  bright  and  the 
talented  are  now  working  In  the  field.  Medi- 
cal, psychological,  and  educational  advances 
have  given  cause  for  hope  based  on  reality. 
Such  brain-searing  diseases  as  Jaundice, 
phenylketonuria  (PKU).  meninlgltls.  n^- 
sles.  and  maple  syrup  disease  need  no  longer 
condemn  children  to  lifelong  care  In  institu- 
tions. 

PKU.  for  example,  can  fortunately  be  de- 
tected, by  means  of  a  very  simple  test  soon 
after  a  baby  is  bom.  A  change  in  diet  is  pre- 
scribed, and  lifelong  retardation  is  pre- 
vented. 

Such  complete  cures  are  exceptional  at  the 
present  time,  but  with  the  help  of  special 
education  and  the  right  treatment,  a  dra- 
matic 75  to  86  percent  of  the  retarded  can 
become  useful  citizens.  Another  10  to  20 
percent  can  learn  to  do  little  Jobe  which  can 
give  enormous  satisfaction  and  pride  to 
their  being. 

A  SALVACn)  lATB 

I  know  this  Is  true.  I  have  seen  it.  I 
will  never  forget  the  retarded  chUd  from  the 
slums,  unwanted  by  his  parents  and  locked 
out  of  his  home,  who  collected  stray  animftin 
and  slept  with  them  in  a  deserted  ceUar.  A 
wise  social  worker  decided  that  the  Ix>y 
should  have  a  Job  working  with  animals. 
Today  he  worlcs  In  the  local  animal  shelter, 
accepted  and  needed  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  is  earning  $66  a  week. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  received  a  transitor 
radio  put  together  by  a  17-year-old  retarded 
boy.  Others  like  him  can  be  trained  to  it- 
erate the  cash  registers  In  supermarkets,  to 
operate  deposit  and  withdrawal  tabxilators  In 
banks.  Retarded  people  often  show  skill  and 
steadiness  In  routine  work  such  as  that  re- 
quired in  the  shoe  industry,  hatmaking. 
even  electrtmios.  Instead  of  becoming  bored 
on  a  production  line,  they  take  delist  in 
showing  that  they.  too.  can  1m  useful. 

Residential  schools  are  also  being  devel- 


oped. Recently  I  visited  one,  the  Southbury 
Training  Center  near  Waterbury.  Conn. 
Tha«.  some  3,000  adults  and  chUdren  live 
in  pictureeque  cottages  on  Southbury 's  1.640 
acres.  whM«  they  work  and  play  much  as 
they  would  In  the  outside  world.  They  run 
a  farm,  bakery,  cafeteria,  shoe  repair  shop, 
clothing  store,  beauty  and  liarber  shops. 
Southbury  tias  a  "Main  Street"  atmosphere. 
A  team  of  first-rate  doctors  and  pyscholo- 
gists  seek  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a  return 
to  normal  life. 

How  can  you  keep  mental  retardation  from 
striking  your  family?  If  it  should  occur, 
how  can  you  cope  with  It?  Here  Is  advice 
to  parents  from  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver, 
based  on  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  ex- 
perts. 

Go  to  your  doctor  or  clinic  as  soon  as  you 
suspect  you  are  pregnant.  Insist  upon  thor- 
ough examinations  during  your  pregnancy. 
Make  sure  a  doctor  knows  you  are  pregnant 
iMfore  he  prescribes  any  medicine,  and  don't 
take  a  drug  that  he  hasn't  prescribed. 

Let  your  doctor  or  dentist  know  you're 
pregnant  before  you  receive  X-rays. 

After  your  baby  is  bom.  If  you  think  he  is 
not  developing  normally,  consult  a  physi- 
cian, chUd  psychologist.,  or  child  welfare 
agency.  (Danger  signs:  Failure  to  sit  up  by 
0  months,  talk  by  24  months,  use  the  toilet 
by  36  months.) 

Should  you  have  a  mentally  liandlcapped 
child,  don't  Ignore  the  condition.  Don't  ex- 
cuse him  as  "going  through  a  stage,"  scold 
him  for  being  lazy  or  underestimate  his 
potential. 

Have  your  physician  or  pubUc  health  nurse 
arrange  for  the  ctilld  to  b«  properly  evalu- 
ated, medlcaUy  and  educationally. 

Encourage  him  to  take  part  In  everyday 
activities.  Provide  success  experiences  for 
him.    Set  up  realistic  goals  he  can  reach. 

Help  the  ChUd  to  help  himself  (button 
ills  shirts,  zip  his  pants,  tie  sho^,  brush 
teeth,  set  the  table,  etc.) . 

Reward  smaU  success;  tolerate  persistent 
error  or  loes  of  ability  to  repeat  a  previous 
accompllstunent. 

Don't  Isolate  him  from  other  children.  Be 
proud  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Give  him  love,  love,  love. 

Supervised  work  training  groups  for  the 
retarded,  caUed  shelter  workshops,  are 
achieving  minor  miracles  In  therapy  and 
showing  excellent  profits.  One  group  raised 
their  earnings  from  tTO.OOO  to  «2.6  million 
In  4  years — proof  that  supposed  tax  biuxlens 
can  become  tax  bearers. 

A  study  foUowlng  up  108  mentally  re- 
tarded with  special  educational  training 
found  67  percent  employed.  Twelve  owned 
their  own  homes. 

All  these  advances  are  taking  place  aroxmd 
us.  And  we  can  also  now  strike  at  the  causes 
of  retardation.  For  example,  It  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  clear  that  the  origin  of  re- 
tardation often  lies  In  pregnancy.  Thus  pre- 
natal care  for  mothers— their  examination, 
their  diet — assumes  vast  Importance.  We 
could  cut  down  significantly  the  number  of 
retarded  babies  caused  by  prematiulty  if  we 
would  apply  the  knowledge  already  avail- 
able to  prevent  prematwlty. 

StUl  the  big  battle  Is  against  deep-rooted 
prejudice.  I  ask  you  with  all  my  heart  to 
believe  me  when  I  teU  you  It  simply  Is  not 
true  that  the  mentally  retarded  cannot  leam, 
cannot  be  sodabls,  cannot  be  of  help  to 
society.  They  have  feelings  and  emotions, 
hopee  and  affections,  personal  dreams  and 
sufferings.  The  retarded  should  not  be 
shxmned  and  ridiculed,  treated  as  outcasts. 
They  should  and  must  be  helped.  We  of 
the  bright,  real  world  must  reach  out  our 
hands  into  the  shadows,  not  with  trembling 
emotion  but  with  sure-footed,  levelheaded 
assistance. 

Whether  you  have  a  retarded  child  or  not, 
you  can  help  in  your  own  community, 
through  medical  prevention,  education.  Job 
training  and  recreation  programs — and  in 
a  hundred  other  ways. 


If  you  are  the  mother  of  a  retarded  child, 
you  can  find  a  world  of  comfort  and  solace 
In  two  new  inspiring  books.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  dedicated  women  who  have  given 
thel&Jives  to  the  cause  of  he  retarded :  "The 
ChaUVnge  of  the  Retarded  ChUd,"  by  Sister 
Mary  Theodore,  O.SJ.  (Bmce  Publishing 
Co..  1963) ,  and  "When  a  ChUd  Is  Different," 
by  Dr.  Maria  Egg  (John  Day  Co.,  1963). 

WE  MUST  SKIKLD  THKK 

And  Dr.  Egg  perhaps  sums  up  best  the 
plight  of  the  retarded  and  their  need  for 
help: 

"The  blind  had  their  Helen  Keller.  -They 
had  many  other  famous  pet^le  in  their 
ranks.  The  deaf  had  Beethoven  and  other 
outstanding  personalities.  Among  the  lee- 
bleminded,  there  Is  none  who,  through  his 
achievements,  could  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic his  value 'and  the  value  of  those  afflicted 
like  him.  It  Is  up  to  us,  then,  to  uphold- the 
value  of  these  hunmn  beings.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  help  extend  respect  for  human  dignity 
to  those  creatures  also.  It  Is  up  to  xis  who 
live  with  them  and  who  love  them.  For 
we  know  what  they  need  and  we  know  what 
they  can  give  us. 

"There  Is  not  one  among  the  feeble- 
minded whose  worth  Is  revealed  to  mankind 
like  a  taU,  b\imlng  fiame,  Ucklng  to  high 
heaven,  like  thOse  great  personaUtlss  who 
overcome  their  handlci^M.  Despite  all  our 
efforts,  the  feebleminded  will  always  remain 
little  fiames.  Thsse  little  flames  we  must 
shield  with  our  hands — ^for  thess  little  flames 
radiate  warmth  and  quiet  Joy;  they  shine  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  to  human  maturity,  and  to  true 
wealth." 


This  WoHd  We  Uve  !■ 


EXTENSIC»f  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or  PKNirsTLvainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  watched  with  some  dismay  the  de- 
velopment of  the  determination  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  to  commit  his  nation  to 
the  recognition  of  Red  China. 

The  reactions  to  this  have  been  many 
and  variedt  but  one  very  common  view- 
point has  been  well  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  on  Wednesday,  January 
29.  1964.  in  the  Morning  Call  of  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  a  leading  newspaper  In  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
desire  leave  to  include  the  aforesaid  edi- 
torial, which  is  as  follows: 

Dx  Gauu,z  Oztb  thx  Woao 
General  de  Gaulle,  who  quite  obviously 
covets  a  place  In  history  as  a  peculiar  kind 
of  diplomatic  strategist  who  can  hop  fences 
without  picking  up  painful  splinters,  ap- 
parently is  due  for  some  major  surprises. 

In  dealings  leading  to  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Red  China,  the 
conniving  French  President  committed  the 
Indefensible  blunder  of  believing  a  Commu- 
nist. If  he  had  any  Idea  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
was  any  different  than  Khrushchev  cr  his 
predecessors  in  the  Kremlin,  he  already  has 
had  his  first  rude  awakening. 

WhUe  the  negotiations  were  lutderway,  it 
might  have  been  politic  for  the  Red  Chinese 
to  let  the  French  President  nc^se  It  aroimd 
that  they  were  amenable  toward  some  sort 
of  two-China  arrangeai«nt.  If  he  feU  for  It. 
Peiplng  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  wcn-Id  what  a  sucker  he  was. 
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BEPRXSENTATIVES 


Homdaii.  Ft  bnuirv  3. 1964 

lir.  GAUjAQHE  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Advisor  r  Ctommiswlnn  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Abi  isc  recently  submitted 
a  report  a<  its  neaay  2  years  of  study  of 
this  probkm.  I  lare  long  oonsldered 
the  Illegal  traffle  ti  nareotlcs  and  drug 
abuse  to  be  a  mastc  r  of  national  concern. 
I  was  the  cosponso  ■  of  a  Joint  resolution 
in  1961  urging  a  Pi  ssidentlal  commission 
be  appointed  to  s  udy  the  problem.  I 
believe  the  <>«"»"*'  lion  report  worthy  of 
luU  study  and  I  h>pe  that  many  of  its 
T»^.«mii*fwt«tu^n»  1  ill  be  Implemented. 

The  OnmwisKlon  repot  Is  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  wl  ich  appeared  In  the 
Newark.  N.J..  Bvei  ng  News  on  January 
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physicians  and  the  courts,  but  earlier  recom- 
mendations that  It  be  reorganised  and  re- 
assigned have  met  overwhelming  opposition 
In  Congress. 

The  question  of  who  should  be  re8i>onslble 
for  combating  the  drug  traffic  should  not, 
however,  obscure  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
mission's program.  Most  of  it  should  com- 
mand the  support  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  narcotics  problem  and  the  grave 
threat  It  presents  to  the  Nation's  youth. 
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Mrs.  Eoake  Shrivcr,  Sister  of  Lafie  Be- 
loved Presideat  Joha  Fitzferald  Ken- 
nedy, Writes  About  Brighter  Days 
Ahead  for  Mentally  Retarded  on  Eve 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Fonndatioa 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 


or   XAaSACHTTSSTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIV£S 

Monday.  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  Poiindation  International 
Awards  in  Mental  Retardation  will  be 
presented  In  New  YoA  City  to  those  who 
have  contributed  most  in  sclentlflc 
achievement,  service  and  leadership  in 
this  field  in  1963.  including  two  Members 
of  Congress,  Senator  Listcr  Hill,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  Congressman 
John  E.  Fog  arty,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
will  attend  the  event.  Yesterday,  Pa- 
rade magazine,  the  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement,  printed  a  story  about  the 
mentally  retarded  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy Shriver.  sister  of  our  late  beloved 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Elennedy.  en- 
titled "The  Sun  Has  Burst  Through." 
Under  imanlmous  consent  I  place  this 
article  with  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix: 
Tm    Bxm    Has    BtrasT    Trrough — BaicHTza 

Days  Akx  Ahsao  vob  thx  RrrAXoxD — Bttt 

THKT    Smx   NZSD   TOITX  UNSIBSTANDIKa 


(By  Mrs.  Sargent  Shriver) 
This  Wednesday,  the  Nation's  attention  will 
be  focused  on  progress  In  the  fl^ht  against 
mental  retardation.  At  a  banquet  in  New 
York  City,  attended  by  President  Johnson, 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  International  Awards 
in  Mental  Retardation  will  be  presented  to 
those  who  have  contributed  most  in  scientific 
achievement,  service,  and  leadership  in  this 
field  In  1963.  Among  those  honored  wUl  be 
Representative  JoHir  Fogabtt  and  Senator 
Lism  Hn.i,,  who  helped  guide  to  passage  a 
Federal  bill  to  provide  $229  million  for  re- 
search and  facilities  in  retardation  and 
mental  illness,  signed  by  President  Kennedy 
Just  before  his  death.  The  need  to  aid  the 
handicapped  Is  still  acute.  The  following 
article,  by  the  late  President's  sister,  points 
up  that  need,  t 

You  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  one  in 
three  families  experiencing  the  tragedy  of 
mental  retardation.  But  if  you  are  a  parent 
or  expect  to  become  one.  If  you  love  chil- 
dren, the  sub}ect  should  concern  you.  Please 
take  IS  minutes  to  read  this  article.  It  may 
save  you  many  years  of  anguish. 

I  know.  My  stster,  Bosemary,  Is  retarded. 
But  I  cannot  help  her  with  pity— or  serve 


with  sorrow  the  6%  mlllloo  others  like  her. 

Only  by  facing  tbm  facta  and  reaolvlng  to 
meet  the  challeog*  haad  on  can  something 
be  done.  Only  If  wa  broaden  our  under- 
stazuUng  can  we  help  the  mim tally  retarded 
to  escape  Into  the  sunlight  at  useful  living. 
Even  m(»-e  important,  we  can  prevent  mil- 
lions yet  unborn  from  ever  becoming  mental- 
ly retarded. 

First,  I  want  to  shatter  the  notion  that  the 
birth  of  a  retarded  child  Implies  some  kind 
of  social  stigma,  something  to  be  hidden 
and  ashamed  of.  Retarded  chUdren  are  born 
to  the  healthiest  and  the  wealthleat,  to  the 
brillant  as  ^11  as  the  meek.  They  have 
been  born  to  actors,  generals,  tycoons,  states- 
men and  Nobel  Prlae  winners. 


TWO    HUNDXXD    D) 


NT    CAUSES 


Second,  we  need  to  understand  mental 
retardation  for  what  It  really  Is.  It  Is  an 
affliction,  not  some  witch's  curse.  It  can 
be  traced  to  over  200  different  causes.  More 
people  are  affected  by  mental  retardation 
than  by  blindness,  paralytic  poUo,  cerebral 
palsy  and  rheumatic  heart  iHswass  oom,blned. 
That  it  takes  such  an  appalling  toU  ean  be 
blamed  largely  on  the  stupid  and  persistent 
superstitions  that  have  long  surrounded  the 
subject. 

Even  today,  many  retarded  are  shut  away, 
child  and  adult,  in  squalid  institutions  to 
waste  their  lives,  staring  blankly  at  the 
emptiness  around  them.  In  my  work  with 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.'  Foundation, 
fighting  mental  retardation  by  seeking  its 
causes  through  research,  I  have  seen  sights 
tiJkt  will  haunt  me  all  my  life.  If  I  had  not 
seen  them  myself,  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  such  conditions  could  exist  In 
modem  America,  within  sight  of  skyscrapers, 
BUbxirbia  and  freeways  ottering  with  cars. 
I  recall  institutions  in  wealthy  States  where 
adults  and  children  existed  in  crowded, 
bleak,  foul-smelling,  barracklike  wards, 
their  unwashed  clothes  and  blankets  In  rags. 

If  I  paint  tlie  picture  In  Its  darkest  hues, 
it  is  not  to  depress  you  or  to  arouse  your 
interest  through  an  alarm  which  will  fade 
in  a  few  days.  Rather,  it  la  to  plaad  that 
most  of  these  brcdcen  lives  can  be  mended, 
if  only  partially,  and  with  your  help. 

Third,  I  want  to  aound  a  note  of  hope. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  my  family  was  strug- 
gling to  help  Rosemary,  we  found  little  but 
cynical  despair.  Kven  10  years  ago  not  a 
single  university  was  focusing  on  mental 
retardation.  Scientists  cared  little  about  It. 
doctors  regarded  it  as  hopaleas,  the  public 
confused  It  with  mental  illness.  But  now 
the  sun  has  burst  through  the  dismal 
shroud  that  for  years  has  shut  out  the  re- 
tarded from  the  rest  of  humanity.  The 
bright  and  the  talented  are  now  working  in 
the  field.  Medical,  psychological,  and  edu- 
cational advances  have  given  cause  for  hope 
based  on  reality.  Such  brain-scaring  dis- 
eases Bs  Jaundice,  phenylketonuria  (PKU), 
meningitis,  measles,  and  maple  sirup  disease 
need  no  longer  condonn  children  to  life- 
long care  In  institutions. 

PKU,  for  example,  can  fortunately  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  a  very  simple  test  soon 
after  a  baby  Is  bom.  A  change  In  diet  Is 
prescribed,  and  lifelong  retardation  Is  pre- 
vented. 

Such  complete  "cures"  are  exceptional  at 
the  present  time,  but  with  the  help  of  spe- 
cial education  and  the  right  treatment,  a 
dramatic  76  to  85  percent  of  the  retarded 
can  become  usefiil  citizens.  Another  10  to 
20  percent  can  learn  to  do  little  Jobs  which 
can  give  enormous  satisfaction  and  pride 
to  their  being. 

A  SALVAOKB  Lin 

I  know  this  Is  true.  I  hav*  seen  It.  I  wiU 
never  forget  tha  rstardad  child  from  the 
slums,  unwanted  by  his  parenta  and  locked 
out  of  his  home,  who  ooUectad  stray  animals 
and  slept  with  tham  in  a  deserted  cellar.  A 
wise  social  worker  daddsd  that  the  boy 
should  have  a  job  working  with  animals. 
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Today  he  works  in  the  local  animal  shelter, 
accepted  and  needed  for  the  first  time  In  his 
life,  and  Is  earning  $56  a  week. 

A  few  mcmths  ago,  I  received  a  transistor 
radio  put  together  by  a  17-year-old  retarded 
boy.  Others  like  him  can  be  trained  to  op- 
erate the  cash  registers  in  supermarkets,  to 
operate  deposit  and  withdrawal  tabulators  In 
banks.  Retarded  people  often  show  skill  and 
steadiness  In  routine  work  such  as  that  re- 
quired in  the  shoe  industry,  hatmaking, 
even  electronics.  Instead  of  becoming  bored 
on  a  production  line,  they  take  delight  in 
showing  that  they,  too,  can  be  useful. 

Residential  schools  are  also  being  devel- 
oped. Recently  I  visited  one,  the  Southbury 
Training  Center  near  Waterbiuy,  Conn. 
There,  some  2,000  adults  and  chUdren  live 
in  picturesque  cottages  on  Southbury's  1,640 
acres,  where  they  work  and  play  much  as 
they  would  In  the  outside  world.  They  run 
a  farm,  bakery,  cafeteria,  shoe  repair  shop, 
clothing  store,  beauty  and  barber  shops. 
Southbury  has  a  "Main  Street"  atmosphere. 
A  team  of  first-rate  docton  and  psychologists 
seeks  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a  return  to 
normal  life. 

How  can  you  keep  mental  retardation 
from  striking  your  family?  If  it  should  oc- 
CIU-,  how  can  you  cope  with  It?  Here  Is 
advice  to  parents  from  Eunice  Kennedy 
Shriver,  based  on  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  experts. 

Go  to  your  doctor  or  clinic  as  soon  as  you 
suspect  you  are  pregnant.  Insist  upon 
thorough  examinations  during  your  preg- 
nancy. 

MaJce  sure  a  doctor  knows  you  are  preg- 
nant before  he  prescribes  any  medicine,  and 
don't  take  a  drug  that  he  hasn't  prescribed. 

Let  your  doctor  or  dentist  know  you're 
pregnant  before  you  receive  X-rajrs. 

After  your  baby  Is  bom,  if  you  think  he  is 
not  developing  normally,  consult  a  physician, 
child  psycholoigst,  or  child  welfare  agency. 
(Danger  signs:  failure  to  sit  up  by  9  months, 
talk  by  24  months,  use  the  toilet  by  36 
months.) 

ShOTild  you  have  a  mentally  handicapped 
child,  don't  Ignore  the  condition.  Don't  ex- 
cuse him  as  "going  through  a  stage,"  scold 
him  tar  being  lazy,  o^  underestimate  his 
potential. 

Have  your  physician  or  public  health  nurse 
arrange  for  the  child  to  be  properly  evaluated, 
medically  and  educationally. 

Encourage  him  to  take  part  in  everyday 
activities.  Provide  success  experiences  for 
him.     Set  up  realistic  goals  he  can  reach. 

Help  the  chUd  to  help  himself  (button  his 
shirts,  alp  his  pants,  tie  shoes,  bruth-  teeth, 
set  the  tables,  etc.) . 

Reward  small  success:  tolerate  persistent 
errtM-  or  lose  of  ability  to  repeat  a  previous 
accomplishment. 

Dont  Isolate  him  from  other  children. 
Be  proud  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Olve  him  love,  love.  love. 

Supervised  work  training  groups  for  the 
retarded,  called  shelter -workshops,  are 
achieving  minor  miracles  in  therapy  and 
showing  excellent  profits.  One 'group  raised 
their  earnings  from  $70,000  to  $2.5  million 
In  4  years — ^proof  that  supposed  tax  burdens 
can  become  tax  bearers. 

A  study  following  up  163  mentally  retarded 
with  special  educational  training  found  67 
percent  employed.  Twelve  owned  their  own 
homes. 

All  these  advances  are  taking  place  arotind 
us.  And  we  can  also  now  strike  at  the 
causes  of  retardation.  For  example,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  origin 
of  retardation  often  lies  in  pregnancy.  Thus 
prenatal  care  for  mothers — their  examina- 
tion, their  diet — assiunea  vaat  Importance. 
We  could  cut  down  significantly  the  nimiber 
of  retarded  babies  caused  by  prematurity  if 
we  would  i4>ply  the  knowledge  already  avail- 
able to  prevent  prematurity. 

StlU  the  big  battle  Is  against  deep-rooted 
prejudice.  I  ask  you  with  all  my  heart  to 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  It  simply  Is  not 


true  that  the  mentally  retarded  cannot  leam. 
cannot  be  sociable,  cannot  be  of  help  to  so- 
ciety. They  have  feelings  and  emotions, 
hopes  and  affections,  personal  dreams  and 
sufferings.  -The  retarded  should  not  be 
shunned  and  ridiculed,  treated  as  outcasts. 
They  should  and  must  be  helped.  We  of  the 
bright,  real  world  m\ist  reach  out  our  hands 
into  the  shadows,  not  with  trembling  emo- 
tion but  with  sure-footed,  levelheaded  as- 
sistance. 

Whether  you  have  a  retarded  child  or  not, 
you  can  help  in  your  own  conmiunity, 
through  medical  prevention,  education.  Job 
training,  and  recreation  programs — and  in 
a  hundred  other  ways. 

If  you  are  the  mother  of  a  retarded  child, 
you  can  fii}d  a  world  of  comfort  and  solace 
in  two  new  inspiring  books.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  dedicated  women  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  retarded :  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Retarded  Child,"  by  Sister 
Mary  Thec»dore,  O.SF.  (Bruce  Publishing 
Co.,  1963),  and  "When  a  Child  Is  Different," 
by  Dr.  Maria  Egg  (John  Day  Co.,  1963) . 

WX    IIT7ST    SHIELD    THKM 

And  Dr.  Egg  perhaps  sums  up  best  the 
plight  of  the  retarded  and  their  need  for 
help : 

"The  blind  had  their  Helen  Keller.  They 
had  many  other  famous  people  in  their 
ranks.  The  deaf  had  Beethoven  and  other 
outstanding  personalities.  Among  the  feeble 
minded,  there  is  none  who,  through  his 
achievements,  could  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic his  value  and  the  value  of  those  afflicted 
like  him.  It  is  up  to  us,  then,  to  uphold 
the  value  of  these  human  beings.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  help  extend  respect  for  hxuian  dig- 
nity to  those  creatures  also.  It  Is  up  to  us 
who  live  with  them  and  who  love  them.  For 
we  know  what  they  need  and  we  know  what 
they  can  give  us. 

"There  is  not  one  among  the  feeble- 
minded whose  work  is  revealed  to  nunkind 
like  a  tall,  btirning  flame,  licking  to  high 
heaven,  like  those  great  personalities  who 
overcome  their  handicaps.  Despite  all  our 
efforts,  the  feeble  minded  will  always  remain 
little  flames.  These  little  flames  we  must 
shield  with  our  hands — ^for  these  little  flames 
radiate  warmth  and  quiet  Joy;  they  shine 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  to  htmian  maturity,  and  to  true 
wealth" 


The  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  first  gentlemen  I  met  upon  coming 
to  Congress  was  the  quiet,  unassuming 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 

Since  that  day  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  him  ha&  grown  and  I  find  dally 
inspiration  in  listening  to  the  prayers  he 
gives  at  the  opening  of  each  day's  session. 

Dr.  Braskamp  is  a  conscientious  and 
devoted  man  of  Ood,  one  who  is  respected 
by  every  Member  of  this  body.  He  is 
warmhearted,  understanding,  and  pa- 
tient. 

I  am  sure  the  words  of  praise  from  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
HOEVEN,  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  truly  bespeak  the 
thoughts  of  each  Member  of  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saying  to  Dr.  Braskamp,  congratula- 


tions and  best  wishes.  May  your  service 
in  the  House  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Words  of  Wudom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREiS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  MXW   TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Thursday.  January  16, 1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently was  honored  to  act  as  a  Judge  in 
a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  topic  of  which  was 
"The  Challenge  of  American  Citizen- 
ship." This  contest  was  held  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  in  Hempstead. 
N.Y.,  and  one  of  the  winners  was  Regina 
Welbom.  Although  the  purpose  of  this 
contest  was  to  Judge  the  best  radio 
presentaticm.  I  fdt  that  the  words 
spoken  here  were  of  such  significance 
that  they  should  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Racoao. 

The  words  were  as  follows: 
Thk  Challxngk  or  Aiokicam  CrrnsENSHCP 
(By  Regina  Wellborn,  Saored  Heart  Academy) 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  man's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will,  in  time  of  crises,  shrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  but  he  that  stands  it 
now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  men 
and  women." 

The  crucial  winter  of  1776-77  found  Tom 
Paine  in  the  camp  of  the  Continental  Army 
composing  the  lines  I  have  Jiut  read.  He 
tells  us  that  any  nuui  can  be  a  patriot  in 
the  siunmer  of  a  crises  but  the  true  hero 
endxu-es  the  winter  and  faces  the  challenges 
of  the  situation. 

So  it  is  with  modem  Americans.  We 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  winter  torture 
endured  by  the  men  of  Washington,  the 
same  tortvire  endured  by  the  men  of  Qrant 
and  Pershing  and  Elsenhower — ^not  <Hie  of 
coldness  but  of  war.  We  have  witnessed  the 
spring  of  prosperity  and  peace.  But  the 
citizens  of  the  30th  century  are  now  relaxing 
in  the  comfortable  clime  ot  TthHhii  sxuuner. 
Ttie  leaves  of  the  tree  of  freedom  are  turning 
color  from  the  spirit  of  "70  to  the  lethargy  of 
'64  and  some  of  them  are  falling  to  the 
ground  below.  Of  these  I  shall  enxunerate 
but  a  few. 

1.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  was  the 
cc»^erstone  of  our  country  is  slowly  crum- 
bling before  the  very  eyes  of  16  million 
American  Negro  citizens. 

2.  The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  which 
was  primary  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
many  of  our  Nations  fathers  Is  exemplified 
In  our  time  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  call- 
ing Ood  out  of  order  In  our  public  schools. 

3.  The  spirit  of  civic  duty  whereby  men 
of  the  past  gave  their  homes,  their  careers, 
and  often  their  lives  to  exercise  their  Ood- 
given  rights  Is  being  abused  by  more  than 
one-third  of  a  nation  of  American  ritizens 
who  refxise  to  vote. 

4.  The  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  only  reason 
why  there  Is  a  United  Stats  of  America. 
Is  completely  forgotten  by  the  thousands 
who  tear  up  trafllc  tickets  and  cheat  on  in- 
come tax  returns. 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship — to 
awaken  the  summer  soldier,  to  Instill  in  him 
the  spirit  that  is  America.  The  spirits  of 
brotherhood,  religious  tolerance,  civic  duty, 
and  patriotism — the  spirit  that  is  America. 

When  Thomas  Paine  wrote  the  letter,  a 
portion  of  which  I  have  read  to  you,  he 
searched  the  camp  for  suitable  stationery 
on    which    to    write.    Finding    none    and 
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Americans  over  66  collects  checks  from  pri- 
vate pension  funds,  payments  totaling  about 
92  billion  annually.  By  1960,  foreeasU  the 
NBKR,  these  old  age  benefits  will  climb  to  96 
billion  a  year  and  will  go  to  3  of  every  10  per- 
sons over  66. 

The  slee  and  success  of  pension  funds  vary 
widely,  of  ooiirse,  but  the  experience  ot  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.  fund  shows  what  bene- 
fits a  participant  can  sometimes  look  for- 
ward to.  A  study  of  Sears  employees  who 
retired  In  1962  showed  that  those  with  26  to 
30  years'  experience  had  contributed  an  aver- 
age of  86.667  to  the  fund  but  were  able  to 
leave  with  an  average  ot  9113.816.  Since  the 
plan  was  started  In  1916,  the  Sears  funds  has 
distributed  some  $1,175  milllcm  In  benefits 
to  participants. 

But  the  impact  of  the  private  pension  fiind 
ia»not  limited  to  those  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  benefit  checks.  The  sharp  climb  In 
assets  has  made  them  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  stock  market  and  financing  field. 

TWO    BIIXION    DOIXAKS    IN    NEW    MONET 

The  Nation's  33,000  private  pension  f\uids 
In  1962  alone  Invested  about  82  billion  of  new 
money  In  common  stocks,  a  sum  more  than 
50  percent  greater  than  the  11.3  billion  In 
new  stocks  offered  by  all  XJJS.  companies  that 
year.  When,  over  a  period  of  time,  demand 
for  stocks  by  pension  funds,  other  Institu- 
tional Investors,  and  individuals  far  exceeds 
the  supply  ot  new  stocks  being  offered,  there's 
an  upward  pressure  on  stock  prices. 

"Because  the  fimds  buy  large  amounts  of 
stock  for  long-term  investment,  they  exert  a 
significant  stabillatng  Influence  on  stock 
prices,"  says  Roger  P.  Ifurray,  Columbia  Unl- 
viersity  Biislness  School  professor  who  guided 
the  recent  NBEB  study.  No  overall  figiires 
on  private  pension  fund  stockholdings  are 
available,  but  corporate  funds  alone  held 
818.7  billion  in  stocks  at  the  end  of  1962,  or 
nearly  6  percent  at  the  valiie  of  all  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange. 

Besides  stocks,  corporate  pension  funds 
have  about  817  billlan  invested  in  corporate 
bonds,  82.7  billion  in  high-interest  mort- 
gages and  directly  owned  real  estate,  and  82.2 
billion  In  UjS.  Oovemment  securities. 

"Coauix>n  stocks  are  nearly  half  our  trust 
Investments  but  we've  also  been  putting 
money  Into  mortgages,  sale-leasebacks  of 
buildings  and  such  things  as  oil  production 
loans,"  says  James  J.  O'Brien,  senior  vice 
president  for  Investments  at  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  which  manages  several  large  p)en- 
slon  funds. 

MOST    MANAGE)    BT    BANKS 

Trust  departments  ot  large  banks  now 
manage  most  pension  fund  Investments, 
though  a  few  companies  supervise  their  own 
funds'  portfcdlos.  Bm  the  swift  growth  of 
the  pension  funds  has  another  group — the 
Insurance  companies — casting  covetous  eyes 
on  the  lucrative  management  contracts  of- 
fered by  the  funds. 

Recently,  in  fact.  Insurance  companies 
have  launched  a  determined  effort  to  cap- 
tiire  the  pension  fund  business — due  pri- 
marily to  a  1962  change  In  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  regulations.  Before 
then  insxirance  firms  were  practically  barred 
from  the  pension  fimd  management  field  by 
Oovonment  restrictions  limiting  the 
amount  of  reesrves  they  could  put  In  com- 
joaa  stocks.  But  after  pleas  from  the  in- 
dustry, the  SEC  opened  the  way  for  insur- 
ance firms  to  manage  pension  funds  by 
permitting  them  to  segregate  pension  fund 
assets  frcnn  general  insiu-ance  assets 

Much  of  the  battle  centers  around  pension 
fimds'  desire  for  big  yields  on  their  invest- 
ments. In  trying  to  win  away  the  pension 
funds,  some  insurance  companies  have  of- 
fered them  guarantees  of  high  returns  on 
their  Investments.  "The  insurance  people 
are  trying  to  move  in  on  us  in  a  big  way," 
reports  one  New  Tork  banker.  "One  went 
to  all  our  pension  fund  customers  and 
offered  them  a  6)4  percent  return  on  their 


Investments,  a  full  percentage  point  higher 
than  the  going  rate." 

So  far  the  Insurance  effort  has  been  far 
from  successful.  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
has  been  able  to  attract  the  pension  funds 
of  only  two  major  companies — an  auto 
equipment  maker  and  a  public  utility. 
Metropolitan  Ule  Insurance  Co.,  the  world's 
largest,  hasn't  signed  any  yet.  "but  we  cer- 
tainly hope  to  have  one  or  two  soon,"  says 
a  spokesman. 

rAMn.iABrrT  wtth  txkasurexs 

One  problem,  notes  an  insurance  man.  Is 
that  the  banks  maintain  a  tight  hold  on 
pension  fund  business  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  company  treasurers.  The 
treasurers  often  need  to  borrow  money  and 
they  like  to  keep  the  banks  happy  by  pro- 
viding pension  trust  business,  he  charges. 

The  Insurance  ccanpanles.  however,  remain 
undeterred.  "Pension  funds  are  basically 
an  insurance  function."  clalnu  James  F. 
Dates,  Jr..  Equitable  chairman.  "We're  do- 
ing everything  we  can  to  let  American 
business  corporations  know  weYe  now  In  the 
business  of  managing  pension  funds." 

The  principal  governmental  control  over 
pension  funds  rests  with  the  Interna]  Rev- 
enue Service  which  Is  mainly  concerned  with 
companies'  methods  of  accounting  for  their 
contributions  to  the  funds.  Insurance  com- 
panies which  manage  funds  sre  subject  to 
both  State  Insurance  regulation  and  the 
SEC -administered  Investment  Company  Act. 
but  otherwise  there  are  no  other  agencies 
supervising  the  funds. 

One  point  of  concern  to  some  pension 
fund  critics  Involves  the  purchase  by  a 
pension  fund  of  its  own  company's  stock. 
They  charge  that  a  pension  fund  may  not 
always  be  able  to  exercise  an  unbiased 
Judgment  in  dealings  in  such  etock.  To 
head  off  such  criticism,  some  companies 
prohibit  their  funds  from  purchasing  their 
stock. 

an  T7NWUTTEN   AGXEEMENT 

"We  have  an  unwritten  agreement  with 
the  two  banks  managing  our  fund  that  they 
shouldn't  buy  our  stock."  says  Charles  B. 
Delafield.  financial  vice  president  of  New 
York's  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

Comments  a  banker:  "Many  of  our  cus- 
tomers specifically  forbid  any  investment  in 
their  own  stock.  One  company  treasurer 
says  we  wouldn't  have  the  coxirage  to  sell 
It." 

A  few  funds,  however,  actively  buy  the 
stock  of  their  parent  company.  The  Sears 
fund  owns  more  than  26  percent  of  Sears 
stock:  this  stock  accounts  for  86  percent  of 
the  fund's  81.7  billion  assets.  The  Sears 
fund  Is  by  far  the  largest  owner  of  its  par- 
ent's stock.  At  the  end  of  1962.  of  the  818.7 
billion  of  stocks  held  by  corporate  pension 
funds,  818.2  billion  was  stocks  of  other  com- 
panies and  only  82  JS  billion  that  of  the 
fund's  own  company. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague,  Hon.  Williax  Jsnnincs  Bryan 
DoRN,  Representative  of  South  Carolina, 
addressed  the  Alexander,  Va.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Its  57th  annual  banquet 
on  Saturday.  February  1,  1964. 

Representative  Dcnuf  chose  as  his  sub- 
ject "Open  Season  on  Congress,"  and  in 
a  short  but  clear  and  ccmcise  speech  an- 
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swered  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaging in  a  campaign  of  abase  of  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Tbim 
campaign  to  abuse  and  vilify  OongTesB 
is  simultaneously  engaged  in  by  those 
who  intentionally  would  destroy  r^»e- 
sentative  government  and  also  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  do  so  but  never- 
theless effectively  support  such  efforts. 

Since  Congress  is  composed  of  men 
and  women,  it  Is  subject  to  human  errors 
just  as  any  other  group  or  institution 
made  up  of  people.    Notwithstanding  its 
human   frailties,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  vote  in  govern- 
ment direcUy  responsible  and  amenable 
to  the  will  of  the  pet^le.    As  Congress- 
man Doth  points  out,  "the  attack  on 
Congress  Is  an  attack  on  individual  lib- 
erty, the  private  enterprise  system,  and 
our  representative  form  of  government. 
It  Is  an  attack  up<Mi  the  Otmstituticm  of 
the  United  States  and  the  role  of  the 
Congress  imder  that  Constituticm." 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  his  splen- 
did address  to  all.  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  include  his  address  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
The  address  follows: 

Opkn  SsASOir  ow  CotiGasss 
(Excerpts  of  address  of  Representative  Wn.- 
LiAii  JKNNnraa  Bbtait  Dokw,  Democrat  of 
South  Carcdina.  before  67th  annual  ban- 
quet of  Alexandria.  Va..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Marriott  Twin  Bridges  Motor 
Hotel) 

Congress  is  being  abused  and  vilified  as 
never  before  In  our  history.  It  Is  "c^en  sea- 
son" on  Congress.  There  Is  a  agister  cam- 
paign now  tmderway  to  discredit  and  destroy 
Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  as  a  great  traditional 
American  Institution.  Many,  oblivious  to 
the  grand  design,  are  unwitting  peddlers  of 
distortion  and  half-truths  about  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  individual  Members. 

Benito  ICussollnl.  the  Fascist  dlcUtor.  U 
reported  as  having  referred  to  the  American 
Congress  as  "parliamentary  charlatans " 
Echoing  ICussollnl's  contempt  for  repreeent- 
ative  government,  like  a  mtlertan  voice  from 
the  grave,  the  ciirrent  propagandists  az« 
blasting  Oongress.  thus  the  people's  ability 
to  select  their  representaUves.  One  famous 
Journalist  said  the  prestige  of  Congrese  "has 
sunk  lower  than  a  snake's  belly." 

This  campaign  is  not  rally  an  attack  up<Mi 
Congress,  but  an  attack  on  Individual  lib- 
erty, the  iHivate  enterprise  system  and  our 

representative  form  of  government It  is  a 

vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  j)eople.  It  is  an 
attack  upon  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States  and  the  role  of  the  Congress  tmder 
that  Constitution. 

Before  the  ConsUtutlon  was  even  con- 
sidered there  was  a  Congress.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress,  acting  for  the  people  cre- 
ated the  United  SUtes  as  a  free  nation.  The 
•  first  article  In  the  Constitution  Itself  and  the 
first  words  following  the  preamble  deal  with 
the  creation  of  the  Congress  with  a  Houm 
and  a  Senate. 

The  Congress  is  today  simply  guilty  of 
representing  the  American  people  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  only 
performing  Its  duty,  under  a  solemn  oeth 
taken  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  has  endowed  Con- 
gress with  the  authority  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's laws. 

Congress  has  been  criticized  for  staying  In 
session  too  long.  It  Is  being  lambasted  for 
its  seniority  system.  Every  activity  at  Con- 
gress has  been  raked  over  the  w>^i«  Both 
barrels  have  been  leveled  at  the  let 
of  the  88th  Congreee. 

The  first  session  of  the  88th  Oongnea, ^ 

ing  dtu-lng  the  Christmas  hc^ldaye,  was  » 


great  and  finUtfiil  seaston  ot  the  Oongreaa. 
It  rsprseented  the  wishes  at  a  majortty  of 
the  Amcrtean  people.  The  American  people 
were  willing  and  are  today  anxious  for  the 
Oongreas  to  reooaln  in  session  as  long  as  nec- 
essary, not  only  to  oraisider  good  legisla- 
tion but,  what  Is  more  important,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  ot  bed  legislation.  The 
American  people  want  this  Congress  to  pre- 
serve their  Constitution. 

The  last  session  ot  this  Congress  exhibited 
a  courage  and  stamina  beyond  the  call  at 
duty.  It  withstood  all  pressure,  ridicule,  and 
abuse  to  remain  in  session  and  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government  and  to  directly  represent 
the  American  people. 

Through  calm,  cool,  exhaustive  study  and 
discussion  by  this  Congress,  the  American 
pe<^le  will  get  a  vastly  improved  tax  bill — 
a  bin  which  affects  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  Republic.     After  days  and  even 
months  of  deliberations  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. I  believe  the  Nation  will   get  a 
better  civil  rights  bill  which  vrUl  affect  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  the  Nation  for  the 
next  100  years.     By  prolonged  study,  the  en- 
tire free  world  will  have  an  Improved  foreign 
aid   bill.     Congress   has   gone  over  the  850 
billion    military    expendltiu-e   with    a   fine- 
toothed   comb.    The   very   security   of   this 
country  and  freedom  ^oywhere.  throughout 
the  globe,  depend  upon  this  appropriation 
and  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Congress.     Con- 
gress ushered  in  the  age  of  atomic  power, 
astronautics,  and  space,    llxe  stock  market 
and  current  economic  trends  emphasize  the 
wisdom   of  Congress  in  staying  in  session 
and  doing  its  duty.    Prosperity  Indexes  con- 
tinue to  spiral  almost  dally. 

The  United  States  has  reached  its  exalted 
position   as  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  free  world  under 
our  representative  form  of  government.    We 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  all 
the  history  of  the  WM'ld.    The  American  peo- 
ple enjoy  more  luxury,  the  highest  wages,  the 
best  roads,   the  finest   working   conditions, 
equal  rights  tor  men  and  women  largely  as 
a  result  of  wise  legislation  by  the  Congress 
over  the  years.    We  manufact\ire  over  half 
of  the  world's  automobiles,  television  and 
radio  sets  and.  yes,  a  great  percentage  of  the 
world's  instrumentalltiea  at  science  and  ctil- 
ture.    We  have  a  great  portion  of  the  world's 
libraries,  public  schools,  hospitals,  colleges, 
churches,  dally  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 
The  Congress  played  no  small  role  In  these 
fantastic  accomplishments  not  only  for  the 
American  pec^e  but  we  have  shared  them 
with  the  world.    Oongress  helped  create  this 
palladium  of  religious  freedom  and  material 
and    cultural    plenty    by    rejecting    unwise 
legislation  as  well  as  enacting  good  laws. 

The  American  pe<^le  should  look  into  the 
associations  and  the  background  of  those  who 
constantly  attack  their  Congress.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  chorus  of  detractors? 
Whose  bread  do  they  eat?  Why?  What  is 
the  source  of  their  retainers?  How  much 
and  from  whom? 

We  should  resist  these  calculated  efforts  to 
stampede  Congress  into  ill-conceived  and 
hasty  reforms.  There  are  those  who  want 
to  reform  Congress  out  of  existence.  There 
are  thoee  who  are  trying  to  nibble  it  to 
death. 

Lately  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
flooded  with  queeUonnalres  from  students, 
study  groupa,  profeaaora,  and  foundations. 
PoUs.  inquiriee,  and  fantastic  suggestiona  are 
pouring  In— all  implying  the  need  of  re- 
form and  suggesting  that  our  representative 
government  Is  outmoded. 

Many  of  the  more  vicious  attacks  on  Con- 
gress result  from  the  lepudlatian  by  the 
Oongreaa  of  selflah  Intereata  legislation  and 
pet  aohemaa  of  certain  cUquea  and  groupe. 
Had  tttelr  peraonal  projects  and  programs 
besB  paaaed.  la  robberstanq)  fashion,  they 

^TSi.^^2?"^  ***•  0°o««-   "   HiUer 
praised  Om  WwcJiatag  and  Tojo  the  Japanese 
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Diet.  Had  their  Ideallstks  brainstorms  been 
railroaded  through  by  the  Congress,  then 
their  ehoroB  of  abuse  would  have  been 
changed  to  a  scmg  of  praise. 

The  Congress  must  not  be  intimidated  and 
pressured  by  selfish  interests.  The  Con- 
gress must  legislate  for  aU  of  the  American 
people.  We  must  continue  to  be  the  citi- 
zen's contact  with  his  Federal  Oovemment 
Our  door  must  always  be  open  to  him.  Pub- 
lic ofllce  is  a  trust  bestowed  by  the  people 
and  I  believe  this  Congress  has  kept  that 
trust.  We  have  kept  a  firm  and  criUcal 
reign  over  the  people's  bank  acoeunt— the 
pubUc  treasury.  We  are  the  avenue— and 
sometimes  the  only  avenue — through  which 
the  people  can  reach  the  executive  agencies 
_and  departments  of  the  Government  sun- 
ported  by  their  own  tax  money.  As  serv- 
ants of  the  people,  the  Congress  Is  the 
guardian  of  their  liberty  and  the  trustees  of 
their  treasury.  #• 

May  I  remind  you.  my  fellow  Americans 

f^cM^**.  '™*^"°^  °'  ^^^  representaUve 
institutions  and  Individual  liberty  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  Greek  Republic,  with 
its  forums  and  public  discussions  was  de- 
stroyed through  unjust  criticism  of  Its  rep- 
resentatlve  champions  and  lethargy  by  the 
people.  The  magnificent  power  of  the  Ro- 
m^Senate.  with  its  championship  of  Roman 
liberty,  law.  and  order,  was  gradually  whittled 
away  by  bureaucracy  and  Indifference.  Th* 
great  RepubUc  of  Cicero,  with  its  individual 
liberty,  became  the  Roman  Bmpire  with  Its 
dictatorship,  liquidation,  and  persecution 
The  world  soon  lapsed  into  the  Dark  Axes 
where  civilization  and  freedom  were  bimed 
under  a  thousand  years  of  deterioration. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  have 
ever  elected  a  man  conscientious  Coneress 
than  the  88th.  I  have  been  assocUted.^ 
the  years,  with  many  organizations  and  lee- 
Islatlve  bodies,  but  I  have  never  been  aflUl- 
ated  with  a  more  dedicated,  determined, 
courageous  and  patriotic  group  of  men  and 
women.  I  have  confidence  in  ite  leadership. 
Its  committee  chairmen  and  Its  Individual 
Members;  and  I  can  assiire  you  that  they  will 
keep  their  sacred  covenant  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  uphold  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  X7nlted 
States.  w— iwoM 


Ed  Foreman:  Credit  to  Texas  aad 
the  NatioB 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   NTW   HAlCPSRnx 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1964 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
reUow  freshman  Member  of   the  88th 
Congress,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate 
my  coUeague  RepresentaUve  Ed  Fore- 
MAir,  of  Texas,  who  recently  was  selected 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  in 
America  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    In  both  business  and  poU- 
Ucs  Ed  Foreman  is  an  outstanding  and 
successful    self-made    man.     There    is 
always  a  need  for  forthright  and  articu- 
late expressicm  of  (Hiinion.   Astheyoung- 
^  Member  of  the  88th  Congress.  Ed 
PoRkMAw  possesses  these  qualities  and 
has  used  them  well.   Known  for  being  an 
outspoken  defender  of  individual  free- 
dMn,  Ed  has  taken  an  active  and  effective 
part  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
His   hardworidng  energy  stands   as   a 
fine  example  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  need  for  leader- 
ship in  politics  by  energeUc  young  men. 
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cattle  prices  are 
and   healthiest 


The  American 
donot  want  the 
oome  subject  to 
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Carolina.    I 
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February  3 


.  BRYAN  DORM 


February  1. 19€4 


the  ruilted  State  s  recently.    As  a  result. 


falling  and  the  largest 
segment   of   our   farm 

economy,  the  livestock  Industry,  Is  being 

threatened. 

people  and  the  farmer 
Ivestock  Industry  to  be- 
prlce  supports.  Federal 


Qoyemment  con  xol.  and  restricted  pro- 
duction. The  >  merlcan  taxpayer  and 
A])[ierlcan  consuner  do  not  want  Oov- 
emment  control  >f  eatUe. 

The  General  J  ss^nbly  of  South  Caro- 
lina, recognising  the  threat  to  our  cattle 
Industry  by  tan[x>rts  of  foreign  beef, 
unanimously  ad<  pted  a  timely  resolution 
opposing  these  u  ojusttfled  tnuwrts.  The 
rescdutlon  is  an  ( xcellent  one  and  I  com- 
Oeneral  Assonbly  of  South 
recpmmend  each  Member 
the  country  to  Join  in 


acting  upcm  thi ;  recommendation. 

The  resolution  follows: 
CuMCuasBfT  RB8oi.Tmox  Mkmortai.iztttc  trx 

UWIRD    8TATS8    TO    IM- 

licpomiro  or  FoiziGir  Bkcf 
Ijiarata  thb  Qvamtitt  Al- 

■HB     COUItTST     Am     To 

QTTAmT  OF  That  Which 


Looxnro  To 
Lowm  To 
iMFSonira 

Bbach  Oxjk  liABKm 


yw« 


(■  isnU 


tbreatmed 
trnprted 


and  la,]  tar 


iteta 


p:kOM 


fi«*«/»  iH 


ffueral  \ 


during  .raemt 
It  b 

In  oar  agrteQlturril 
ilaabto  pwt  of  tlM 

WlMtMW  tb» 
that  tliia  In^orta^t 
la  aerloKMty 
quanttttaa  of 
low  tiM  Btandard 
prodnecn;  and 

WlMroaa  a  large 
la  producad  In 
Btandarda 
the  aeale  of 

Whiereaa  thaaa 
Impoaalbla,  and 
a  dlstlnet 
felt  throughout 
tare  <^  the  State; 

Whereas  tlie 
the  adTctBe  effect 
In  South  Carolina 
the  United  Statei . 
President  at  the 
deteimlTiatlon  to 
throui^tKiat  the 
eral    rteolaratlnti 
thronghoat  the 
land:  and 

Whereas  the 
attention  ahould 
problem  by  the 
regulations  ahon^t' 
eonsldsratlon 
annnal 
country:  Now, 

Resolved  by  tJu 
resentative$ 
Is  ■■■  Mil  I  n  laHsfffl 
of  foreign  beef 
Ing  to  Umltlag 
the  coontry,  and 
that  which 
tt  further 


the  raiding  ot  cattle  tea  beef  pur- 
In  aU  parte  of  the  State 
In  such  proportion  that 
(me  of  the  major  fact<»i 
economy  and  produces  a 
farm  Income;  and 

Bmbly  Is  informed 
segment  of  our  economy 
by  the  Influx  of  large 
beef  which  Is  far  be- 
that  Is  demanded  of  local 


shoild 
introduct  on 


part  of  the  Imported  beef 
<$atant  lands  where  Uvlng 
standards  are  low  and 
Is  still  lower:  and 

make  fair  competition 

our  cattle  Indiistry  at 

dlsadTantage  which   Is 

'  he  entire  biislnees  struc- 

knd 

assembly  believes  that 

rhlch  this  Import  is  having 

lias  reached  other  areas  of 

and  at  a  time  when  the 

Tnlted  States  has  voiced  a 

1  nprove  business  conditions 

Nation  and  has  made  a  gen- 

of    war    against    poverty 

Ifength  and  breadth  of  the 


gei  leral  assembly  believee  that 

lie  given  to  this  Important 

Congress  and  that  stricter 

be  imjioeed  and  serious 

be  given  to  limiting  the 

of  foreign  beef  into  the 

be  it 

senate  {the  house  of  rep- 

,  That  the  Oongrees 

investigate  the  importing 

the  United  States  locA- 

quantlty  allowed  to  enter 

»  improving  the  quaUty  of 

■each  our  markets;  and  be 


threfore. 


eonoiirring) 
t> 
iito 


Beaolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolutioci  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  ot  the  US.  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  ot  the  Houae  ot  Bepre- 
sentatlves  in  the  Congress,  to  each  ot  the 
UB.  Senators  tram  South  OaroUna.  and  to 
each  member  at  the  delegatlcMi  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Addreti  of  Bronx  Attomey  Howard  E. 
Goldfluts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

OF  mw    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  excellent  address  by 
Attomey  Howard  E.  Goldfluas.  of  my 
congressional  district,  made  before  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Rotary  Club  on  January 
28, 1964. 

So  many  countries  are  under  totalitar- 
ian forms  of  government,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  negligible, 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  know  we  here  in 
America  are  guaranteed  protection  from 
police  state  methods  by  an  independent 
judiciary.  Mr.  Goldfluss'  speech  con- 
cerning the  decision  of  the  XJS.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Mapp  case  bears  out  this 
fact  so  well.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  find 
his  address,  which  follows,  most  inter- 
esting. 
Sfkxch  or  ATToajfST  Howaad  E.  Oou)n.u8s, 

BxroRK  Bbokx  Rotaxt  CLtrs,  Janttabt  28, 

1964 

On  June  19.  1961.  a  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  VS.  Supreme  Coiirt  which  had  reper- 
cussions all  over  this  country.  The  title  of 
the  case  was  Mapp  against  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  it  set  forth  a  rule  of  conduct  that  police 
and  prosecution  officers  throughout  the 
United  States  were  obliged  to  follow. 

This  decision  caused  a  flurry  of  band 
wringing  and  dark  predictions  of  disaster 
among  the  "good  guys";  my  name  for  the 
attomey  general's  office,  the  district  attor- 
ney's office,  the  county  prosecutor's  office,  and 
the  combined  poUce  department  throughout 
this  land.  There  were  dark  pro^noetlc&tlons 
about  a  crimewave  hitting  the  United  States, 
and  we  heard  a  police  captain  say  that  now 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  make  a  lawful  arrest, 
and  we  will  all  be  living  In  a  ]\mgle.  The 
press  all  throughout  the  country  were  alerted 
to  this  possibility,  and  the  Supreme  Oourt 
was  castigated  In  the  press,  as  well  as  local 
judges  who  followed  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution, for  their  adherence  to  the  Mapp 
decision. 

And  what  caused  this  consternation? 
Nothing — nothing  ttutt  was  not  plainly  in 
our  C<Histltutlon  to  begin  with  and  which 
was  merely  reafBrmed  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court.  The  decision  merely  stated  that  the 
foiirth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  applies  to  the  protection 
of  aU  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  said  dtlaen  be  charged  with  a 
erUne  under  Pederal  jurisdiction  or  State 
jurisdiction. 

What  la  the  fourth  amendment?  Essen- 
tially, the  fourth  amendment  puts  the  courts 
and  officials,  in  the  exercise  ot  their  power, 
under  limitation  and  restraints,  and  forever 
secured  the  people,  their  persons,  liousee, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  all  unreasonable 
searches  and  selsures  under  the  guise  of 
law. 

Before  the  Mapp  case  was  decided.  State 
courts,  although  agreeing  that  the  ae*  at 
unlawfully   selling   evidence   is  not   to   be 


condoned.  Indeed,  is  even  to  i>e  frowned  upon, 
nevertheless  admitted  into  evidence  articles 
seised  as  a  res\ilt  at  their  unlawful  search 
and  selz\ire. 

Tills  is,  and  was,  tortiued  reasoning  and 
also  nonsense.  Justice  IXmglaa  in  the  Mapp 
case  discussed  the  theoretical  remedies  that 
the  accused  bad.  although  he  was  convicted 
by  unlawfully  seised  evidence.  One  was  dis- 
ciplinary action  within  the  helrarchy  of  the 
police  system,  including  prosecution  of  the 
police  officer  for  a  crime.  But  as  Mr.  Jiistice 
Murphy  said  in  a  prior  fnae:  "Self -scrutiny 
is  a  lofty  ideal,  but  its  exaltation  reaohes  new 
heights  if  we  expect  a  district  attomey  to 
prosecute  himself  or  ills  associates  for  well- 
meaning  violations  of  the  search  and  seizure 
clause  during  a  raid  the  district  attomey  or 
hLs  associates  tias  ordered." 

Before  the  Mapp  case,  if  in  a  State  court 
counsel  objected  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence under  these  circumstances,  the  objec- 
tion was  denied  with  a  faint  smUe  from  the 
district  attorney's  table,  and  a  ■<"'"»^^  smile 
from  the  bench.  To  object  to  such  an  offer 
of  evidence  painted  the  lawyer  as  some  kind 
of  fool.  But  stane  judges  did  not  smirk. 
They  were  just  whispers  in  the  wind  of  their 
Umes.  but  the  district  attomey  did  not  dare 
smile  If  such  an  objection  was  made  before 
one  judge  that  I  can  remember,  and  I  think 
some  of  you  will  remember  him  too.  I  refer 
to  Frank  Oliver.  Judge  OUver  served  the 
Bronx  In  Congress  and  on  tha  bench  for 
many  years,  and  was  an  outstanding  consci- 
entious and  competent  legislator  and  judge. 
He  resisted  the  times;  he  resented  the  trend 
toward  convicting  the  guilty  if  we  are  con- 
vinced he  Is  guilty  while  closing  our  eyes 
to  safeguards  even  the  guilty  are  provided 
with  under  our  laws.  Judge  OUver  ruled 
thusly  in  the  late  1940's.  and  guess  tie 
was  considered  eccentric  too  \uitll  the  Su- 
preme Court,  more  than  a  decade  lata*,  re- 
affirmed his  beUef  tiiat  the  Constitution  and 
its  amendments  comprises  more  than  a  piece 
of  parchment;  it  Is  a  standard;  and  once  we 
deviate  from  it.  we  open  the  door  to  its 
destruction. 

We  came  by  the  Constitution  the  iiard 
way.  Judge  Tom  Clark,  in  the  Mapp  case, 
and  quoting  from  a  previous  Supreme  Oourt 
decision,  stated  the  whole  princli^e  quite 
concisely:  "If  ills  letters  and  private  docu- 
ments can  thus  be  seised  and  held  and  used 
in  evidence  against  a  citizen  accused  of  an 
offense,  the  protection  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment declaring  his  right  to  t>e  secure  against 
such  searches  and  seizures  is  of  no  value, 
and  so  far  as  those  thus  placed  are  concerned, 
might  as  well  be  stricken  from  the  Oonsti- 
tution.  The  efforts  ot  the  courts  and  their 
officials  to  l>ring  the  guilty  to  punishment, 
praiseworthy  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be 
aided  by  the  sacrlflce  of  those  great  princi- 
ples established  by  years  of  endeavor  and 
suffering  which  tiave  resulted  in  their  em- 
bodiment in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land." 

Now,  does  this  mean  that  the  "good  guys" 
can  never  iise  this  evidence?  Of  course  not. 
The  amendment  says  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  Por  a  good  caxise  shown,  a  po- 
lice oflicer  may  seciire  a  search  warrant  from 
a  court  of  competent  jiuisdictlon.  and  the 
police  officer  may  even  break  down  a  door  or 
a  window  to  secure  the  evidence  if  he  is 
tjarred  from  entry  after  stating  ills  purpose 
and  authority.  No  lawyer  quarrels  with  this. 
Contrary  to  what  you  may  hetir,  we  bad  guys 
are  not  anxioiis  to  set  barbarous  criminals 
free  in  our  streets.  Wliat  we  are  Interested 
in  is  a  government  by  law,  with  no  variances; 
with  no  exceptions. 

Since  1901,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  good 
guys  has  come  to  nothing.  The  police  offi- 
cers are  doing  now  what  they  should  have 
been  compelled  to  do  all  these  years :  securing 
a  warrant  before  violating  the  sanctity  of  a 
man's  home.  The  elder  Pitt  in  England  de- 
scribed this  principle  perfectly  in  the  ISth 
century:  "The  i>oorest  man  may  in  his  cot- 
tage bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
Crown.    It  may  be  frail;  its  roof  may  shake; 
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the  winds  may  blow  through  it;  the  storm 
may  enter;  the  rain  may  enter — but  tba  M«g 
of  England  cannot  enter;  all  his  foc«es  dan 
not  cross  the  tliresliold  of  the  ruined  tene- 
ment." 

The  fact  that  the  Inhabitant  of  thla.rulned 
tenement  is  ths  worst  example  of  hiunaalty 
is  not  Important.  The  fact  that  he  to  a 
known  criminal  and  is  antisocial  ^t"1  Is  a 
blight  on  society  Is  not  important.  He  Is 
not  important.  But  you  and  I  are  impor- 
tant. Because  we  will  suffer  no  effort  to 
destroy  our  rights  by  depriving  thU  wretched 
man  of  his.     He  is  jxist  not  worth  it. 

We  must  always  be  aware  of  one  tnct:  that 
we  in  this  country  are  unique.  Our  system 
of  government  iMsed  on  law  is  the  ultimate 
example  of  freedom  at  work.  Let  down  these 
guarantees  for  the  guilty,  and  we  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  destruction  of  our  own  guaran- 
tees, because  the  jM^cedent  will  be  set.  If 
we  compromise  for  the  sake  of  expediency, 
then  we  make  ourselves  expendable.  All  the 
freedoms  in  our  Constitution  are  interrelat- 
ed; a  man  cannot  be  80  percent  free;  or  60 
percent  free.  If  he  is  not  100  percent  free, 
then  something  lias  gone  wrong. 

Statistics  show  that  since  the  Mapp  case 
there  lias  been  no  significant  proporti(»al 
change  in  the  amount  of  convictions  nation- 
wide. The  search  warrants  have  been  ac- 
quired, and  the  convictions  have  been  h^  in 
the  same  proporUon  to  the  arresU.  Indeed, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  adhering 
to  this  rule  of  constitutional  safeguard  from 
the  inception  of  Pederal  law  enforcement  in 
this  country,  and  many  States,  including 
California,  had  for  many  years  seen  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  fourth  amendment 
to  the  letter.  The  PBI  has  always  adhered 
to  it.  I  don't  believe  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  being 
the  American  he  is,  would  have  it  any  other 
way. 

It  is  understandable,  for  the  average  citi- 
zen who  is  secure  in  his  home  and  business 
and  wishes  to  stay  this  way,  to  succtunb  to 
the  temptation  of  waiving  a  technical  right 
for  the  aMMU-ent  guilty  party.  Even  the  eml- 
ment  Judge  Cardoso,  in  the  Defora  case  in 
1930,  ridiculed  the  situation  where  "the  crim- 
inal is  to  go  free  becatise  the  constable  has 
blundered."  Tliis  in  effect  condoned  the 
waiver  of  a  technical  right  on  behalf  of  the 
guUty. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ensuing 
years  became  alarmed  about  this  principle, 
and  the  decisions  reflected  it.  Plnally,  in  the 
Mapp  case.  Justice  COark  stated:  "Tlie  igno- 
ble shortcut  to  ocHiviction  left  ^>en  to  the 
Stata  tends  to  destroy  the  entire  system  of 
constitutional  restrainto  on  which  ths  liberty 
of  the  people  rest.  Having  once  recognised 
that  the  right  to  privacy  embodied  in  the 
f  otirth  amMidments  Is  enf  oixAble  against  the 
States,  and  that  the  right  to  be  secure  against 
rude  invasions  of  jxlvacy  by  Stata  officers  Is 
therefore  constitutional  in  origin,  we  can  no 
longer  permit  that  right  to  ranaln  an  empty 
promise.  Because  it  is  enforceable  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  like  effect  as  to  the 
basic  righta  secured  by  the  due  process 
clause,  we  can  no  longer  permit  it  to  be  re- 
vokaMe  at  the  wiiim  of  any  police  officer  who 
in  the  name  of  law  enforcement  chooses  to 
siispend  ito  enjoyment.  Our  decisl<Hi, 
founded  on  reason  and  truth,  gives  to  the 
individual  no  more  tluin  that  wliich  the 
Constitution  guxu-antees  him;  to  the  .pollee 
officer,  no  less  than  that  which  honest  law 
enforcemmt  is  entitled;  and  to  the  court, 
that  judicial  Integrity  so  necessary  to  the 
true  administration  of  justice." 

This  country  was  founded,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  ita  amendments  were  wrtttan, 
by  men  wltl^  dreams.    They  dreamed  of  liber- 
*'**  "^^j*^,^*  woTliX  had  never  known,  and 
'^xprssMd  these  dreams  in  the  Cbiistl- 
.1  whloh.ls  ths  most  perfect  doeumanta-  ^ 

..  of  ths  dignity  of  man  that  the  world 
uas  ever  known.  On  these  pw>pie  and  on 
this  dooums&t,  the  true  spirit  ot  i»«^«  was 
bora.  The  foresight  at  the  Vounden  ot  this 
Nation  is  amazing,  and  their  rules  for  the 


preservation  ot  Ood  given  human  righta  ap- 
plied than.  appUes  now,  and  wiU  apply  till 
the  end  ot  time. 


How  To  SaTo  $2  Billios 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKKNSTLVSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  Janttary  8. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PennsylTanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  dated  January  26, 1964: 
I  Prom  the  Pittoburgh  Prees,  Jan.  26,  1964] 
How  To  Save  $2  BnxioN 

President  Johnson's  order  for  an  exhaus- 
tive screening  of  Pederal  q>ending  should  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
U.S.  taxpayers.  And  one  ot  the  flivt  traces 
where  Mr.  Johnson  can  wield  tils  economy 
ax  is  the  propoeed  "bllllon-dollar  ditch,"  the 
Lake  Brie  to  Ohio  River  canal. 

This  canal  plan,  one  of  the  moot  horrible 
examples  of  bureaucratic  attempta  to  waste 
taxpayers'  money,  actually  could  cost  mcxe 
than  $2  billion  wlien  all  the  interest  diargee 
are  cuided  up. 

Although  it  might  help  some  Industriee 
near  the  canal  route,  it  would  InevitaMy  in- 
flict serious  damage  and  increase  unemploy- 
ment in  depressed  areas  of  weateta  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewliere.  The  Nation  as  a  whole 
would  receive  no  benefits. 

President  Johnson's  economy  campaign 
will  achieve  a  fast  start  if  it  eiimliMtas  this 
giant  boondoggle.  Even  In  these  day*  ot 
massive  Pederal  budgets,  a  saving  of  $2  bil- 
lion will  be  a  notable  triumph. 


(Prom  the  Pltteburgh  Press,  Jan.  26,   1964] 

BcoNOMT  Datvx  Cmm — ^Nxw  Rxfokt  Slicxs 

"Bto  DrrcH"  Chancxb 

U.S.  Army  Kngineers  are  wrapping  up 
their  final  report  on  the  propoeed  Lake 
Bie-C»ilo  River  canal,  but  ita  prospecta  may 
be  dimmer  than  they  wwe  a  year  ago. 

Tha  Kiglneers  expect  to  submit  their  rec- 
ommendaticm  before  spring  on  a  project 
sometimes-  tagged  the  "bilUon-dcmar  ditch" 
because  ita  construction  and  amortization 
costa  are  estimated  to  equal  that  figure. 

Tlie  latest  survey  in  a  stties  of  more  than 
a  doaen  over  the  past  half-century  was  con- 
ducted with  a  $800,000  appropriation  voted 
by  Congvess  2  years  ago. 

Some  observe]:^  here  feel  now,  however, 
that  circumstances  have  diminished  the  proj- 
ect's chances.  One  is  President  Lyndim  B. 
Johnson 'si?  governmental  economy  program. 

Another  was  ths  recent  Panamanian  in- 
cident, reviving  suggestions  Uiat  another 
canal  be  considered  to  link  the  Atlantic  and 
Paeiflc  Oceans. 

■nie  assumption  is  that  the  NaUon  couldnt 
afford  two  canal  projecto  of  such  massive 
I»oportlons;  and.  in  any  comparison,  a  sec- 
ond isthmus  canal  woiild  receive  priority. 

The  Lake  Bie-Ohlo  River  canal  would  cost 
more  than  the  original  outlay  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  even  whm  infiated  values  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  waterway  would  extend  108  miles  from 
Rochester,  Pa.,  on  the  Ohio,  to  near  Ashta- 
btUa,  on  Lake  Brie,  and  require  15  locks  and 
dams  to  carry  car^^o  over  the  hump. 

The  iN?oject  U  favored  cliiefly  by  steel  and 
other  industrial  interesta  in  the  Youngstown 
area. 

The  railroads,  assisted  by  Pittsburgh  and 
Pennsylvaiii:^  Indiistriallsta.  poUtidans  and 
labor  leaden,  have  protested  the  proposal 
as  a  Md  for  dieop  water  transportation,  at 
subsidized  rates,  for  the  Toimgstown  district. 


The  HoBoraUe  Mr.  Grooadhof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  PXNNSTLVAMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  February  2. 1964.  was 
Qroundhog  Day  and  the  groundhog 
emerged  from  his  burrow  on  Gobbler's 
Knob  In  Punxsutawney.  Pa,,  at  7:29  ajn. 
Unfortunately  he  saw  his  shadow  and  by 
reason  of  this  Incident  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  6  more  weeks  of  winter. 

The  entire  Natl(m  these  days  Is  talking 
about  clvU  rights  and  It  Is  the  subject 
before  the  Congress  this  very  week..  It 
was  pointed  out  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Punxsutawney  Qroundhog  Club 
that  no  creature  has  had  to  fight  for  his 
rights  or  his  place  In  the  sun  harder  than 
the  Punxsutawney  groundhog. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  had  to  fight 
ofr  Imposters  such  as  QuarryvUle.  Pa.'s, 
allied  weather  prophet,  and  that  Imita- 
tor from  Sim  Prairie.  Wis. 

It  has  been  successfully  proven  that 
the  Punxsutawney  groundhog  Is  the  only 
true  and  pure  groundhog  In  the  world 
and  the  only  one  that  can  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  infallible  weather 
prophet.  Despite  those  who  would  pros- 
elyte the  King  of  Gobbler's  Knob  he  con- 
tinues to  reign  suprone. 

Much  Is  being  said  these  days  about 
housing  and  other  acccmimodaticms.  In 
this  field  the  Punxsutawney  groundhog 
has  his  troubles.  Of  all  those  wanting 
equal  shelter  rights  no  one  has  to  work 
harder  than  he.  He  works  and  slaves 
and  digs  a  nice  home  under  the  sod  only 
to  have  it  Invaded  by  skunks.  rabMts, 
foxes,  weasels  and  even  racoocms  have 
been  known  to  try  to  dispossees  him.  If 
he  makes  a  nice  home  out  In  the  middle 
of  a  golf  course  in  keetOng  with  his 
aristocratic  blood  lineage,  someone 
comes  along  with  a  tractor  and  it  Is  no 
more. 

As  a  weather  prophet  he  also  has  his 
troubles  and  Is  the  subject  of  discrimina- 
tion. No  other  topic  these  days  on  radio 
and  television  receives  as  much  prom- 
inence as  the  forecasting  of  the  weather. 
If  the  Punxsutawney  groundhog  sees  his 
shadow  and  goes  back  Into  his  warm 
bed  for  6  more  weeks  you  can  rest  as- 
sured we  will  have  6  more  weeks  of  win- 
ter. But  despite  this  trustworthy  fore- 
cast the  weathermen  say  spring  is  Just 
around  the  comer  and  ignore  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Groundhog. 

Despite  the  fact  the  groimdhog  saw  his 
shadow  Immediately  and  was  Impelled  to 
make  a  rapid  retreat  to  his  burrow  he 
took  time  out  to  intone  the  following 
well-known  song: 

Me  and  my  shadow 

All  alone  out  in  the  snow. 

Me  and  my  shadow 

Trying  to  decide  just  where  to  go. 

And  as  the  world  outside 

Watehes  my  day 

The  cold  luxth.  wind 

Drives  sunshine  away. 

Then,  me  and  my  shadow 

Disappear  6  weeks  from  view. 


The  New  Era:   Pronites  and  ProbleHs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   KABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
November  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Aasociation  for  Mental  Health  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  excellent  key- 
note address  was  delivered  by  Robert 
H.  Pellx.  MX)..  DlrectcH-  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Exoerpt6  from  his  remarks  follow: 
Thb  Ifkw  Bu:  P10MI8X8  AifD  Pkobixks 
T^e   events   erf    the   pest    year    marls    our 
emergence  tnxa  an  era  In  the  history  of  our 
oare  ot  the  mentally  ill. 

Leee  ttum  13  monthe  ago  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  analyae  the  reoommendatlona  In  the 
report  ot  the  Joint  Commlnlon  on  Mental 
lUneas  and  Health  and  to  develop  ooursee  of 
action  whloh  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  submitted  Its  report  to 
t4ie  President.  Those  reooounendatlons 
whlob  oould  be  implemented  under  existing 
law  were  Included  In  the  Presldenti  budget, 
submitted  to  Congress  9  months  ago.  Others 
contained  in  his  Message  on  Mental  Illness 
and  Mental  Retardation  which  was  sent  to 
the  Oongress  last  February  were  introduced 
as  new  legislation. 

And  now.  8  months  later,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  expreesed  the  com- 
mon will  ot  our  Nation  to  create  new  facili- 
ties and  new  programs  for  the  mentally  111. 
When  the  President  signed  this  legislation 
Into  law  less  tban  a  month  ago,  the  opening 
volley  was  flred  in  our  struggle  to  make  the 
new  era  In  the  treatment  ot  the  mentally  ill 
a  reality. 

In  the  futxire,  if  we  {»-evall  in  our  struggle. 
in  ocmmunities  throu^out  the  land,  we  will 
develop  a  broad  range  oif  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  prevent  the  mental  Illnesses  where 
possible,  to  diagnose  them  promptly  and 
treat  them  effectively  when  they  do  oocur> 
and  to  rehabilitate  those  who  have  suffered 
from  these  disorders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Changes  in  the  mental  health  field  in  the 
last  deoade  or  two  have  been  extraordinary. 
Today  our  medical  knowledge  and  social 
insights  are  such  that  all  but  a  small  pro- 
portion o*  the  mentally  ill  can  be  so  success- 
fully treated  that  they  can  achieve  a  con- 
structive and  workable  social  adjustment. 

Until  recent  advances  in  medical  science 
made  it  poasible  to  modify  the  disturbing  be- 
havior of  the  severely  mentally  ill,  those 
suiTerlng  from  the  major  mental  Illnesses 
were  looked  upon  by  many  with  dread. 
Without  the  medical  and  social  means  at 
hand  to  deal  oonstructively  with  their  be- 
havior, society  felt  it  neoesoary  to  isolate 
these  unfortunate  people — ^flrst  in  Jails  and 
poorhouses — later,  as  a  result  of  social  re- 
forms in  the  mid- 19th  century,  in  small  hos- 
pitals built  eapeclaUy  for  the  treatment  of 
these  patienta. 

As  time  passed,  our  society,  content  to 
isolate  the  mentally  ill,  moved  forward  in 
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other  areas  of  our  national  life.  Beset  i>y 
the  financial  problems  created  by  our  ez- 
r  pandlng  popxilation  and  economy.  State  and 
local  governments  built  and  (^>erated  high- 
ways, schools,  general  hospitals,  water  and 
sewage  works,  and  other  widely  needed  pub- 
lic faciUtiee. 

And  the  mental  hoepital,  originally  a  be- 
nevolent vUlage  of  1  to  600  patients,  grew  to 
cities  of  1,  a,  S,  5,  10 — in  one  case  15.000 
sick  inhabitants. 

In  the  aoth  century,  through  work  spear- 
headed by  this  association  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, improvements  were  made  in  the  State 
mental  hospitals  and  patients  began  to  be 
treated  in  extramural  settings. 

It  was  not  until  the  mid-igsO's,  however, 
when  the  psychoactive  drugs  were  discovered 
and  Introduced  into  the  State  mental  hos- 
pitals, that  the  frightening  trend  of  the 
growing  number  of  hospital  patients  was 
reversed. 

Tcxlay  there  are  66  fewer  p>ersons  in  our 
public  mental  hospitals  per  100.000  popula- 
tion than  there  were  in  1950,  and  we  have 
increased  the  number  of  psychiatric  outpa- 
tient clinics  by  almost  400  percent  in  the 
last  16  years — from  about  470  to  more  than 
1.600. 

Today,  as  many  patients  are  admitted  to 
outpatient  clinics  as  to  public  and  private 
mental  hospitals  combined,  and  the  admis- 
sions of  patients  with  psychiatric  diagnoses 
to  general  hospitals  exceed  the  number  of 
patients  admitted  to  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

We  have  greaUy  increased  the  number  of 
trained  professional  persons  available  to  work 
in  the  mental  health  field.  Since  1950,  we 
have  more  than  doubled  the  nimiber  of 
trained  psychiatrists,  and  almost  tripled  the 
number  of  clinical  psychologists.  The  num- 
ber of  trained  psychiatric  workers  has  in- 
creased by  260  percent,  and  the  number  of 
trained  psychiatric  nurses  by  150  percent. 

The  rapid  evolution  of  community  mental 
health  concepts,  and  the  real  advances  we 
have  made  in  the  last  decade  or  two,  vividly 
demonstrate  man's  unique  capacity  both  to 
Initiate  and  to  respond  to  changes  in  the 
world  of  the  mind,'  and  in  the  world  of 
physical  reality. 

•  •  »  •  » 

The  events  of  the  past  10  or  15  years— 
and  in  particular,  the  events  of  the  past 
year— indicate  that  the  frontier  of  com- 
munity psychiatry  has  been  won,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  colonist  and 
the  organizers  in  the  new  territory  can  begin 
to  function  effectively.  We  are  In  transition 
from  an  era  of  primarily  custodial  care  for 
many  of  our  mentally  ill.  to  an  era  of  treat- 
ment that  is  both  ccxnprehensive  at  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  patient's  Illness,  and 
available  over  whatever  period  of  time  the 
patient  needs  it — whether  short,  continuous, 
or  Intermittent. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  a  framework 
of  service  which  admits  to  no  separation  of 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  new  concept  of  com- 
munity medicine.  It  focuses  on  the  social 
functions  of  medicine  as  well  as  on  the  speci- 
fic actions  intended  to  prevent  or  cure  dis- 
ease in  the  individual  patient.  It  implies 
that  all  organlBed  services  in  the  mental 
health  field  are  mutually  dependent  one 
upon  the  other,  and  that  care  in  any  one  set- 
ting— the    home,    the   private    practitioner's 


oOkse,  the  public  clinic,  the  hoepital,  or  other 
institution — ^is  not  an  Isolated  experience. 

These  medical  and  social  dianges,  plus  the 
continued  determination  of  many  groups  in 
the  cotuitry — notable  among  which  are  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  and 
the  State  and  local  associations  have  made 
possible  the  development,  on  the  national 
level,  of  the  new  national  mental  health  pro- 
gram. The  program  \m  designed  to  stimulate 
State,  local,  and  private  action.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  and  upon  the  firm  reality  of 
our  recent  advances,  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  number  of  patients 
who  receive  only  custodial  care  when  they 
could  benefit  from  other  forma  of  treatment. 
Central  to  the  program  Is  the  community 
mental  health  center,  of  which,  if  present 
legislation  Is  fully  Implemented,  there  will 
be  approximately  146  in  only  a  few  years 
time.  And.  since  many  of  you  will,  I  am 
Bvu^,  be  closely  Involved  in  their  develop- 
ment in  your  c<xnmunlties,  I  would  like  to 
describe  to  you,  very  briefly,  how  they  have 
been  conceptualized.  The  center  would  be 
more  broadly  based  than  either  the  tradi- 
tional outpatient  clinic  or  the  usual  institu- 
tion, and  it  would  be  the  pivot  of  future 
mental  health  activities  within  the  com- 
munity. 

It  would  be  close  to  the  patient's  home, 
and  would  provide  preventive  services,  diag- 
nostic services,  outpatient,  and  inpatient 
treatment,  transitional,  and  rehabilitation 
services. 

Thus  it  would  encompass  the  following 
broad  ipectnmi  of  services  and  programs: 

A  general  diagnostic  and  evaluation  service 
(pwecare);  an  acute  inpatient  swTrlce;  an 
outpatient  service;  a  day-care  service:  a 
night-care  service;  an  emergency  service 
available  around  the  clock;  rehabilitation 
services;  consxiltation  services;  public  infor- 
mation and  education  services;  supervision 
of  foster  homes;  research  and  training. 

As  one  thinks  of  this  array  of  services 
functioning  as  an  interrelated  whole  in  the 
community,  he  sees  that  continuity  of  care 
is  possible,  and  that  it  wo\ild  have  enormous 
advantage  to  the  patient.  As  his  needs 
change,  the  patient  in  such  a  center  would 
move  quickly  to  other  appropwlate  services. 
Basically,  he  would  be  able  to  proceed  from 
diagnosis  to  cure  and  rehabilitation,  and 
back  to  treatment  if  the  need  arose. 

Other  essential  services  provided  by  the 
center  would  be  consultative,  educational 
and  informational  services  to  the  public 
and  to  professional  persons.  Skilled  staff 
would  be  available  to  help  physicians,  teach- 
ers, clergymen,  police,  and  probation  officers, 
lawyers  and  social  agency  personnel — all 
those  who  deal  with  the  mental  health 
problems  of  those  they  face  In  their  day-to- 
day work. 

The  community's  medical  practitioners 
would  participate  dlrectiy  in  the  community 
mental  health  center  operation,  and.  in 
many  communities,  the  center  would,  for 
the  first  time,  provide  a  large  proportion 
of  private  practitioners  with  treatment  priv- 
ileges In  a  facility  dlrectiy  and  quickly 
available  for  outpatient  and  Inpatient  care 
of  their  patients. 

Since  each  community  is  unique,  each 
center  will  be  \inique.  And  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  function  under  a  variety  of 
auspices:  State,  volvmtary,  municipal,  pri- 
vate, within  a  group  practice  or  any  com- 
bination of  these. 
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within  the  next  decade  or  two  we  should 
be  well  into  the  area  of  community-centered 
comprehensive  mental  health  services,  for 
the  new  era  holds  many  promises. 

•  •  •  •         .       • 

The  new  programs  we  have  are.  first  and 
foremost,  programs  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people  They  must  be  implemented  by 
the  people  Each  community  and  State  rep- 
resented here  must  push  forward  to  see  that 
the  mental  health  needs  of  all  the  people 
in  your  communities  and  States  will  be  met. 

You  are  the  people  who,  by  a  system  of 
self -selection,  have  been  especially  singled 
out  to  see  to  It  that  these  programs  are  fully 
Implemented. 

And  because  I  know  that  the  problems  In- 
volved in  fulfilling  the  promisee  of  the  new 
era  will  be  great,  I  would  recall  to  your 
mind  a  statement  made  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  "At  the  peril  of  being 
Judged  not  to  have  lived."  he  said,  "it  is  re- 
quired that  a  man  should  take  part  In  the 
actions  and  passions  of  his  times." 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  cause  of  the  men- 
tally ill  is  one  of  the  "actions  and  passions  ' 
of  our  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  short,  the  problems  ahead — to  Imple- 
ment these  new  programs  and  new  con- 
cepts— are  difficult.  While  they  appear  sim- 
ple to  state  in  general  temu.  they  do  repre- 
sent many  problems  which  will  have  to  be 
given  careful  consideration. 

For  example,  before  a  community  mental 
health  center  is  established  in  a  community. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  community  to 
know  itself.  It  will  need  to  know  its  pres- 
ent characteristics,  and  what  direction  it  is 
taking  or  will  be  apt  to  take  during  the  next 
several  years.  It  will  need  to  understand  the 
problems  already  faced  by  people  in  the 
conununity,  and  the  problems  they  are  apt 
to  face  in  the  futtire. 

These  factors  must  be  reviewed,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  total  social  and  psycholog- 
ical needs  of  people  as  they  now  live  and 
will  be  living,  plans  must  be  formulated  for 
a  mental  health  program  that  will  respond  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity. Furthermore,  as  a  center  and  its  pro- 
gram is  developing,  its  effectiveness  must 
be  continually  evaluated.  ThU  kind  of  re- 
search is  rooted  In  the  community  itself,  in- 
volves all  of  the  groups  and  forces  in  the 
community,  and  takes  into  account  the 
needs,  goals,  and  aspirations  of  the  conomu- 
nity.  It  takes  into  account,  for  example,  the 
community's  efforts  to  prevent  mental  ill- 
ness, for.  from  the  standpoint  of  public  and 
community  health,  this  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  element  of  all. 

The  concept  of  preventive  activities  im- 
pUee  the  extension  of  professional  efforts  and 
skill  to  the  primary  point  in  the  cycle  of 
health  or  social  disability:  that  Is.  to  the 
point  before  disability  develops.  It  means 
making  available  to  all  elements  in  the  pop- 
ulation, services  which  traditionally  have 
been  established  to  serve  only  the  more  vul- 
nerable. Present  knowledge  and  skills  can  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  healthy  development 
.  which  is  crucial  to  good  mental  health  by 
concentrating  on  critical  periods  or  transition 
points  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Such  pe- 
riods as  entrance  into  school,  adolescence, 
marriage,  birth  of  children,  retirement,  and 
old  age  are  convenient  points  of  attack  for  a 
program  of  preventive  intervention. 

Next.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  under 
the  new  program,  there  is  no  intention  of 
supporting  faculties  or  services  which  dupli- 
cate (though  they  may  augment  and  extend) 
those  already  existing  in  a  c<xnmunity. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
techniques  for  utilizing  present  resources  and 
for  coordinating  new  developments  with  what 
Is  already  available.  If  the  community  men- 
tal  health  center  is  to  be  effective,  it  will  have 
to  be  able  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 
ices, but  there  may  be  diffictilties  in  develop- 


ing all  of  these  resources  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore. 
to  cope  with  the  f»'oblem  of  developing  these 
services  over  an  abbreviated  span  of  time  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lack  of  a  total  program 
does  not  negate  the  value  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped activities.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
administrative  resourcefulness  and  conunu- 
nity cooperation  must,  therefore,  be  devel- 
oped It  will  be  necessary  to  gain  cooperation 
not  only  from  the  medical  resources  of  the 
community,  but  from  social  agencies,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  enforcement  agencies, 
churches,  and  a  vrlde  variety  of  community 
groups.  If  these  new  developments  are  to  be 
effective 

In  obtaining  this  goal,  there  will  need  to 
be  an  open  system  of  discussion  and  interac- 
tion, characterized  by  good  will  and  good 
faith,  but  also  characterized  by  disagreement 
and  proof  of  position.  Finally,  this  inter- 
change must  be  characterized  also  by  fiexl- 
blllty.  cooperation,  compromise,  and  continu- 
ing change. 

In  addition  to  developing  administrative 
resourcefulness  and  a  concensus  within  the 
community  of  how  the  community  programs 
should  be  developed,  we  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  epidemiology  of  the 
mental  illnesses — ^knowledge  upon  which 
plans  of  operation  can  be  built — and  we  need 
to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  services  and  facilities  ot  all  types,  and 
their  effectiveness  with  various  types  of  pa- 
tients. We  must  collect  data  from  all  treat- 
ment resources  in  the  community  and  learn 
more  about  the  characteristics  of  their  pa- 
tients. Furthermore,  the  information  se- 
cured from  this  wide  variety  of  facilities  must 
be  properly  analyzed,  cross-checked,  coordi- 
nated, and  reported. 

It  will  become  increasingly  important  to 
know  the  sequence  of  treatment  experiences 
that  any  one  person  has  and  his  psycho- 
social history  dxuing  the  periods  in  his  life 
when  he  has  no  treatment. 

In  OUT  study  of  the  logistics  involved  in 
providing  mental  health  services,  there  are 
few  Issues  that  will  be  more  important  than 
knowing  the  number  of  trained  professionals 
there  are  to  work  in  this  field,  and  how  their 
skills  are  to  be  used. 

Of  this  we  can  be  sure — there  are  not 
now,  nor  will  there  be  in  the  fcM-eeeeable  fu- 
ture, enough  psychlatrlsta  to  enable  them 
to  be  the  sole  medical  practloners  dealing 
with  the  psychiatric  Illnesses.  Thus  if  the 
treatment  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  psy- 
chiatric illnesses  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  medically  trained,  the  nonpeychlatrlc 
physician  must  become  competent  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  psychiatric  problems  of  his 
patients. 

In  the  reallnement  of  professional  roles 
among  physicians  that  will  inevitably  follow 
the  development  of  greater  competence 
among  all  physicians  in  dealing  with  psychi- 
atric problems,  the  role  of  the  psychiatrist 
will  increasingly  become  one  demanding  a 
high  degree  of  skill  as  specialist-leader,  and 
as  a  specialized  consultant. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to 
evaluate,  explore,  and  consider  what  aspects 
of  the  mental  health  problems  present  in  our 
conmiunltles  can  be  handled  by  other  trained 
professionals,  who  these  professionals  are. 
and  what  special  training  in  mental  health 
concepts  and  skills  they  require  to  deal  with 
maximal  effectiveness  with  the  mental  health 
problems  they  encounter  as  they  fulfill  their 
primary  roles  as  psychologists,  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  clergymen,  teachers,  probation 
officers,  etc. 

The  task  ahead  demands  that  we  solve 
many  other  problems.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  financing.  Mental  health  pro- 
grams and  services  affect  the  budgets  of  the 
patients  and  their  families,  of  course.  But 
these  programs  also  compete  for  public  funds, 
affect  the  distribution  of  public  funds,  and 
have  an  impact  upon  the  national  economy. 
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Here  we  need  to  feed  a  great  many  more 
facts  into  the  public  stream  of  conscious- 
ness. The  public  needs  to  know,  for  example, 
that  mental  illness  costs  the  t(un>ayer  a  great 
deal  of  money — $3.4  billion  a  year  in  tax 
funds.  However,  only  91  million  of  this  sum 
is  tpent  for  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams, and,  nationally,  less  than  2  percent 
of  per  capita  general  expenditures  by  State 
and  local  governments  are  iised  to  support 
public  mental  hospitals  and  community 
mental  health  programs.  More  needs  to  be 
known  about  what  can  be  done  with  avail- 
able funds.  As  an  example,  the  results  of 
one  study  of  tlie  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
mental  patients  showed  that  a  program  cost- 
ing $53,000  yielded  reduced  hospital  costs  of 
$440,000,  and  the  production  of  annual  wages 
by  the  released  patients  of  $356,000. 

Furthermore,  if  the  major  focus  of  our 
mental  health  programs  moves  out  of  the 
State  hoepltal  and  into  the  cc»nmunlty,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  cost  of  caring  for 
the  mentally  ill  will  be  met  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  the  iHivate  sector  of  our  economy, 
through  individual  fees  tor  service,  individ- 
ual and  group  insurance,  and  other  third 
party  payments  and  voluntary  and  private 
contributions. 

Finally,  the  future  will  demand  major  al- 
terations in  tbe  attitudes  of  many  groups  of 
people  toward  the  mental  Illnesses.  Some  of 
these  changes  vrlU  occxir  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  changed  reality.  As  more  people  re- 
ceive help  in  their  own  communities  for  all 
degrees  ot  mental  Illness,  the  aUltudes  of 
the  patients,  their  families,  and  the  oommu- 
nitles  will  gradually  become  more  realistic, 
leas  based  on  out-moded  negative  stereotypes 
on  tlxe  one  hand  and  falsely  optimistic  h<^>ee 
on  tbe  other.  Other  changes  will  be  brought 
about  partially,  at  least,  through  carefully 
tbougfat  out  information  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  those  of  us  for  whom  the  cause  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  of  mental  health  is  one  of 
tbe  principal  actions  and  pctaslons  of  otir 
time,  tbe  new  era  holds  much  promise,  and 
many  problems. 

As  we  share  both,  the  promise  and  the 
problems,  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  if  we 
are  to  achieve  full  humanity,  we  must  re- 
gard others  as  not  leas  than  ourselves;  that, 
life  being  brief  at  best,  and  tomorrow  alto- 
gether uncertain,  we  must  act  today.  This 
la  a  heavy  charge.  Indeed,  but  one  that  we 
cannot  escape. 


Congrest  and  the  Future  of  Farm 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  KINNCSOTA 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11,  1963,  Norman  Kraeft,  na- 
tional agricultural  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.,  addressed  the 
1963  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  in  Miami 
Beach.  Pla.  Mr.  BIraeft  spoke  on  "Con- 
gress and  the  Future  of  Farm  Legisla- 
tion." 

There  Is  an  obvious  growing  concern 
among  our  mass  media  to  better  under- 
stand trnd  inform  the  American  public 
on  agriculture  and  life  in  rural  America. 
Our  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
are  meeting  their  responsibility  in  this 


area  rather  welL  "Hiere  is  an  under- 
standing here  that  this  can  be  mutoally 
beneficial  to  both  rural  and  ortxm  resi- 
dents. For  the  coDsuxner  Is  depoident 
on  the  farmer  for  his  food  and  fiber  and 
the  fanner  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
sumer for  his  economic  livelihood. 

Mr.  President,  only  through  a  proper 
presentation  of  the  facts  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  them  can  the  problems  of 
agriculture — the  problems  of  abundance 
through  technology — be  solved.  Mr. 
Kraeft,  a  respected  farm  editor  of  a 
major  network,  is  performing  a  valuable 
service  by  helping  to  bring  about, 
through  his  daily  radio  broadcasts  and 
his  public  speeches,  a  better  understand- 
ing among  farmers  and  city  dwellers. 
He  and  his  colleagues  should  be  encour- 
aged in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Kraeft  s 
speech  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COKORXSS  AND  THI  FUTUKX  OF  FaKM  LXGISI>A- 

■noN — ^A  Spkkch  bt  Nokmah  Kraxft,  Na- 
tional     AGBICX7L.TtTRAI.      EDITOR,      ASCZRICAN 

Broadcasting  Co..  Before  the  1963  An- 
NTJAL  Convention,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  Ii^iami  Beach,  Pla., 
December  11,  1963 

Have  the  production  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs  that  were  developed  in  the 
thirties,  refined  In  the  forties  and  modified  In 
the  fifties  become  obsolete  in  the  sixties? 
Is  Congress  becoming  fed  up  with  farm  pro- 
grams generally?  Does  the  trend  toward 
fewer  farms  mean  that  Congress  in  turn  is 
taking  leas  interest  in  agriculture  and  in 
agricultural  programs? 

Democratic  Senator  Eugene  McCabtht  of 
Minnesota,  who  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agiictilture  Committee  does  not 
think  so.  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  October  9  he  said,  "I  believe  it  la  mislead- 
ing to  refer  to  a  farm  bloc,  since  there  Lb  no 
such  organized  bloc  in  Congress."  Senator 
MoCartht  continued,  "the  reoord  of  Con- 
gress over  the  past  36  years  shows  that  many 
important  pieces  of  farm  legislation  were 
enacted  with  the  active  support  of  Memt>er8 
of  the  Congress  from  urban  districts  and 
\irban  States.  Farm  legisUtlon,"  said  Sen- 
ator McCaxtht,  "was  not  put  over  by  adding 
up  a  farm  bloc  of  sufficient  votes  to  pass  Its 
leglalati(m,  or  placed  on  the  statute  books 
by  a  kind  of  log-rolling  op«ration.  Rather, 
it  was  in  response  to  recognition  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress  of  a  justifica- 
tion and  a  need  for  this  type  of  legislation, 
even  though  it  affiled  primarUy  to  the  agri- 
cultiiral  sector  of  our  economy  and  to  farm- 
ers." Senator  McCartht  expressed  the  view 
that  Congress  should  take  problems  as  they 
oome  and  review  tbem  and  determine  wheth- 
er legislation  is  needed.  "The  judgment," 
he  said,  "should  be  based  ultimately  on 
whether  legislation  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  what  is  demanded  by  jtistlce." 

Will  Congress  proceed  in  this  manner?  I 
think  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  will. 
The  general  view  in  Washington  in  recent 
months  has  been  that  the  pending  civU 
rights  legislation  has  slowed  down  the  legis- 
lative process  on  nearly  all  legislative  fronts. 
Nevertheless,  taking  wheat  as  an  example, 
there  has  been  a  bee-hive  of  activity  on 
wheat  legislation  in  Congress  ever  since  the 
referendimi  last  May.  Doeens  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  of  both  parties  have  in- 
troduced at  least  five  different  wheat  bills 
since  May,  and  the  wheat  subc(»nmlttee  of 
the  House   Committee   on  Agriculture   ha* 


held  hearings  a  niimber  of  times  since  then. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subcotnmlttee  la 
holding  hearings  on  new  wheat  legislation 
today  and  tomorrow.  President  Johnson — 
echoing  what  many  Congieeamen  and  Sen- 
aton  have  been  saying  ever  since  the  wheat 
refereiiaum — told  Secretary  Freeman  last 
week  that  he  (President  Johnson)  is  calling 
for  renewed  action  to  try  to  develop  a  wheat 
program  to  ward  off  a  potential  drop  In  in- 
come for  wheat  producers. 

Although  my  sfmarks  today  are  primarily 
concerned  with  Congress,  I  want  to  pause 
long  enough  to  observe  that  President  John- 
son has  a  considerable  agrlcultiiral  back- 
ground. During  President  Johnson's  first 
week  in  office,  I  interviewed  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Texas  friends.  Congressman  Bob 
PoACE,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  on  the  subject  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  background  in  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  PoAGX  said  that  President  Johnson 
has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  farm 
programs  ever  since  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1937.  Mr.  Poage  mentioned  an  in- 
teresting sidelight.  He  said  that  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  asked  Ljmdon 
Johnson  to  serve  as  the  first  REA  Adminis- 
trator. PoAGs  said,  "Lyndon  would  have 
made  a  good  one,  but  I'm  glad  he  didn't  take 
the  job,  because  he  might  still  be  REA  Ad- 
ministrator today,  rather  than  President." 

Tribute  to  President  Johnson's  familiarity 
with  agrlcult\ire  was  paid  last  week  by  Re- 
publican Senator  Milton  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  who  said:  "President  Johnson  is 
more  knowledgeable  and  understanding  of 
farm  problems — particularly  price  suppcH'ts — 
than  any  of  the  five  Presidents  I  have  served 
under." 

I  think  there  is  abundant  testimony  that 
Congress — in  spite  of  the  relatively  few 
Members  who  represent  areas  that  are  pri- 
marUy agricultural — is  working  construct- 
ively in  the  field  of  agricultural  legislation. 
You  and  I  nuiy  agree  or  disagree  on  the  merit 
of  specific  farm  bills  passed  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  our  high  privilege  in  this  democracy. 
But — Congress  is  working  on  farm  legisla- 
tion. One  of  the  few  major  bills  passed  by 
Congress  this  year  is  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  volimtary  feed  gi>in  program.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  Proxmire  bill  containing 
the  Dairyman's  Class  I  Bcue  Plan,  es- 
poused by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration, and  this  measure  has  important  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  House.  The  Senate 
this  year  has  also  passed  a  bUl  extending  the 
conservation  reserve  and  raising  from  $10  to 
$20  million  the  amoxmt  of  money  available 
for  the  Cropland  Conversion  program.  Then, 
of  coxirse,  the  House  last  week  passed  a  con- 
troversial cotton  bUl  which,  frankly,  this 
farm  editor  has  difficulty  viewing  as  a  "farm 
bill,"  inasmuch  as  supporters  of  the  measure 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  an  amendment 
which  lowers  prices  and  income  to  cotton 
farmers  while  the  bill  provides  a  substantial 
subsidy  to  nonfarm  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  But  theee  examples  should  suffice 
to  make  the  point  that  Congress  shows  few 
signs  of  bypassing  agrlculttire  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  his- 
tory of  recent  years  has  shown  that,  unless 
major  farm  bills  have  the  active  support 
of  the  administration  In  power,  such  meas- 
ures stand  little  chance  of  enactment.  In 
spite  of  all  that  Congress  may  do  in  this 
area,  then,  a  major  share  of  responsibility 
here  lies  with  tlie  executive  branch. 

Two  of  the  biggest  stories  of  the  year  have 
been  the  chicken  war  with  the  European 
Common  Mai^et — which  is  still  far  from  set- 
tled, at  least  in  its  impUcatlons  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  other  than  poultry — 
and  the  proposed  sales  of  17 JB.  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  chicken  war  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963,  and  the  prc^xieed  wheat  sales  to  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  have  prompted  Senate 
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Aikd  that — ^It  sesms  to  ta» — Is  the  key  ques- 
tion In  this  rllsi  iwliiii  of  Congress  and  the 
fvitare  of  farm  leglalatlon.  Are  brandnew 
programs  called  forf 

Agrlevltore  Is  changing.  Republican  Sen- 
ator Onoaan  AxKxif  of  Vermont,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  says:  *The  8  to  10  cow  herd  Is 
not  going  to  support  the  farm  family  any- 
more. Htevy  capitalization  is  required  In 
today's  farming.  Farmers  are  chafing  under 
the  heavy  load  of  Oovemment  rxilee  and 
regulations  und^  which  they  must  operate." 
Senator  Aikxm  said:  "As  farms  become  fewer, 
I  have  detected  a  greater  demand  for  Inde- 
pendence. There  Is  lees  dnnand  for  Govern- 
ment hand-outs.  In  the  past  3  or  3  years, 
farmers  arent  writing  their  Congressmen 
like  they  used  to.  At  the  same  time,"  said 
Senator  Aiken,  "I  am  not  opposed  tcTarm 
programs  set  up  on  a  voluntary  basis,  that 
are  going  to  help  farm  people.  We  cannot 
dispense  with  this  whole  structure  Immedi- 
ately." 

Senate  Majority  Whip  Httbut  Humphskt 
of  Minnesota,  put  It  this  way:  "We've  got  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  this  whole  picture  of 
farm  programs.  What  we  built  In  the  thirties 
Is  out  of  date  In  the  sixties.  It's  like  trying 
to  take  the  battleship  Maine  and  make  a 
modem,  nuclet^-powered  carrier  out  of  her. 
The  nuts  and  bolts  won't  fit  •  •  •  and  I  think 
the  crew  may  be  getting  a  little  old.  too." 
Senates-  HmcPHKxr  propoeed  creation  of  a 
Blue-Rlbbon  Commission  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  farm  programs  and  begin  to  devise 
programs  designed  for  the  agriciilture  of 
today.  Republican  Senator  Calx>  Boooe  of 
Delaware,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  has  made  a  similar  prc^xwal. 
Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  talking 
this  language.  Among  the  most  recent  to 
express  themselves  on  the  subject  are 
Republican  Senator  Kxating  of  New  York 
and  Democratic  Senator  Bkxwstks  of  Mary- 
land, both  of  whom  have  also  called  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  agriculture  legislation. 

Congressman  Poagx  has  said  "The  basic 
problem  of  all  agricultiue  is  low  net  income." 
and  I  feel  sure  Congress  will  continue  to  deal 
constructively  with  that  problem. 

The  temper  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
farm  legislation,  as  this  farm  editor  inter- 
prets it,  is  not  to  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath — that  is.  not  to  end  farm  programs 
sxunmarily  and  immediately.  Rather,  the 
intent  seems  to  be  to  devise  fresh  farm  leg- 
islation that  fits  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
today's  agriculture,  rather  than  to  add  more 
bits  and  pieces  to  the  patchwork  quilt  that 
was  started  in  the  1930's.  Congress  Is  quite 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  defeat  of  the 
certificate  plan  for  wheat  last  May.  That 
action  by  American  farmers  Is  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  expression  of  a  fact  that  Is 
growing  clearer  all  the  time.  Seme  put  It 
this  way:  American  agriculture  is  growing 
up. 

Farmers  today  don't  have  to — and  don't 
want  to — lean  on  the  Government  as  many 
farmers  of  a  previous  generation  felt  was 
necessary.  Can  farmers  go  It  alone?  Some 
think  they  can.  Some  think  a  basic  pro- 
gram of  production  adjustment  and  price 
help  Is  desirable,  as  long  as  it  Is  structured 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

This  one  point.  It  is  felt  In  Washington, 
has  been  firmly  established.  Fanners  will 
not  accept  new  fkrm  programs  that  are  man- 
datory.   They  must  be  voluntary. 

For  the  past  8  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  watch  farm  legislation  in  the  making.  I 
have  seen  the  35  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  17  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foreetry  In  action.  I  have  attended  their 
hearings  on  proposed  farm  legislation.  I 
have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
qndsretanrtlng  sood  concern  that  have  gone 
Into  their  detailed  questioning  of  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  fuU  commit- 


tees and  before  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees. We  hear  much  criticism  of  Congress 
and  the  farm  programs  the  Congress  has 
produced.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  be- 
cause the  members  of  theee  conunittees  rep- 
reeent  every  geographical  region  of  the 
United  States  and  every  major  commodity  or 
commodity  group,  it  Is  a  wonder  that  out 
of  the  deliberations  of  theee  committees  has 
come  farm  legislation  that,  for  its  time,  was 
as  useful  as  It  has  been.  The  committees, 
after  all,  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  areas  the 
members  represent  and  the  testimony  that  Is 
presented  to  the  committeee  in  hearings.  If 
politics  appears  to  stand  In  the  way  of  better 
legislation,  perhaps  that  \b  one  of  the  prices 
we  pay  for  representative  government.  I 
am  sure  we  all  agree  that,  even  with  lU 
shortcomings,  our  S3r8tem  Is  far  preferable  to 
one  In  which  an  agricultural  commissar  dic- 
tates agricultural  programs  for  the  nation. 
Congress,  I  believe,  does  the  beet  It  can. 
And.  of  course,  in  this  covmtry,  we  have  the 
means,  at  least  every  3  yecuv,  of  making  it  do 
even  better. 

Chairman  Hakolo  D.  Collzt  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  titled  a  recent 
speech:  "Farm  Programs:  Requiem  or 
Reveille."  He  said:  "Either  we  enact  work- 
able farm  programs  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  or 
we  may  see  the  whole  business  go  up  in 
smoke."  Many  other  Members  of  Congrees 
feel  the  need  for  more  bipartisanship  In  farm 
programs. 

We  must  remember  that  agriculture  Is  big 
business.  The  value  of  farm  products  sold 
every  year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  bil- 
lion. Four  out  of  every  ten  jobs  in  this 
Nation  are  related  to  agricxiltiue.  It  has 
been  said  that  "He  who  controls  a  na- 
tion's food  supply  may  next  control  the  na- 
tion." Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  is  our  last, 
beet  hope  for  guarding  the  independence  of 
agriculture.  It  does  a  pretty  good  job  of  re- 
sponding to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But 
the  people  must  make  their  wishes  known  to 
the  Congress.  In  a  democracy.  Congress  Is 
the  creature  of  the  people.  It  Is  the  people. 
And  the  i>eople  must  speak.  The  challenge 
is  ours. 

A  democracy,  after  all.  is  not  any  stronger 
or  weaker,  any  better  or  wone,  than  the  peo- 
ple who  comprlM  it.  Oongresa.  therefore.  Is 
no  stronger  or  weaker,  better  or  worse,  than 
the  people  who  elect  It.  When  we  criticize 
Congreas,  then,  we  are — in  a  very  real  sense — 
criticizing  ounelves.  Dont  let  yoar  Con- 
gressman guees  what  you  want^  Ten  him. 
Write  to  him  Wire  him  Phone  him.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  Influence  on  a 
Senator  or  Congreesman  of  a  single  letter, 
individually  written.  (Members  of  Congress 
can  spot  lettorwritlng  campaigns  rather 
easily.)  So.  if  you  want  a  particular  bill 
passed — or  not  passed — let  your  representa- 
tives In  Congrees  know  your  wishes.  If  your 
representatives  dont  respond  to  the  desires 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents,  the 
ballot  box  at  election  time  is  a  mighty  potent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  people  In  this 
democracy.  That  fact  Is  not  lost  on  your 
representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


CvU  Rifhts  Ad  ol  1963  ia  the  Com- 
mittvc  of  th«  Wholt 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

or  >Tj>aAm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdav,  February  1. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJt.  7163)  to  enforce 
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the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer  ju- 
risdiction upon  the  district  oouzts  of  the 
United  Stetas  to  provide  injonettve  relief 
against  diicrlmlnatlan  in  puUie  accommoda- 
tions, to  authorise  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
institute  suite  to  jnotect  constitutional  righte 
in  education,  to  establish  a  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  on  Civil  Blghte,  to  prevent  dl»- 
crlmlnatlon  in  federally  assisted  programs, 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  time  wUl 
not  permit  anything  like  a  full  dlscus- 
8i(m  of  this  iniquitous  legislation.  The 
bill  is  80  broad;  it  covers  the  whole 
waterfront  and  then  some;  it  would  take 
weeks  and  weeks  to  point  out  only  some 
of  ite  major  fallacies. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  best 
way  to  defeat  this  bill  is  to  Just  pass  it 
as  it  is,  and  then  the  Senate  will  be  sure 
to  defeat  it.  I  think  there  is  some  merit 
In  this  thinking  because  the  coimtry.  as 
a  whole,  mlffht  be  at  last  awakened  to 
the  evilB  and  other  terrlbls  injustices  to 
be  visited  upon  a  whole  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  legal  monstrosity, 
with  80  many  Illogical  and  unreasonable 
provlsiODs  as  this,  must  be  defeated,  or, 
at  least,  greatly  amoided.  I  expect — as 
do  others — ^to  offer  sound  amendments  in 
an  effort  to  make  it  as  constitutional, 
fair  and  equitable  as  possible. 

It  Is  said  that  this  Is  a  moderate  bill; 
this  la  not  true.  I  have  at  least  a 
smattering  oi  law.  I  sometimes  say  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repealed  all  the 
law  that  I  have  ever  learned;  however, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  studied  this  bill 
nig:ht  after  night  for  several  weeks,  and 
it  grows  more  disturbing  to  me  each  time 
I  read  it.  I  have  read  thousands  of  pBg:es 
of  testimony  given  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  measure  Is  fraught  with  danger. 
It  Is  the  most  one-sided,  packed  piece  of 
legislation  ever  presented  to  Congress. 
Evetythlng  in  It  is  in  f avm-  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency — ^what  a  mockery  of 
Justiee.  This  Is  a  dvil  rights  measure 
versus  Individual  rights. 

The  Federal  Government  is  authorized 
to  fix  voter  qualifications  and  take  over 
elections;  nowhere  in  the  Constitution, 
Including  the  oft-quoted  15th  amend- 
ment. Is  the  power  given  to  fix  voter 
qualifications.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
power  is  expressly  reserved  to  the  several 
States. 

Tliere  are  statutes  in  every  State  for 
the  protection  of  the  right  of  franchise; 
but  you  now  have  before  you  a  new 
remedy. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  FEPC  section. 
I  have  said  it  many  times,  and  I  say  again 
that  when  the  day  ccmes  that  this  all- 
powerful  Government  tells  an  employer 
whom  he  can  and  wh(»n  he  cannot  em- 
ploy, then  the  day  Is  coming  when  that 
same  all-powerful,  benevolent  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  say  for  whcun  a  person 
can  and  must  work.  Wbea  that  day 
comes,  tell  me  what  Improvement  we  will 
have  over  a  Communist  or  even  a  Social- 
ist government?  The  laboring  man,  the 
union  member,  had  better  watch  out  for 
this  type  legl8lati(Hi.  When  this  oomes.  I 
say  a  thousand  times  that  you  will  not  be 
a  free  man. 

The  absurdity  of  this  FEPC  section  is 
borne  out  by  the  answers  given  by  one  oi 


the  leading  mroponents  of  this  measure 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  Member  (rf  the 
Judiciary  Committee: 

aiqipoee  I  run  a  motel.  I  have  a  restaurant 
in  connection  with  the  motel.  Suppose  I 
decide  that  I  want  to  hire  all  red-headed 
girls.  I  like  red-headed  girls  and  want  to 
hire  red-headed  waitresses.  I  oouldnt  do 
It,  could  I? 

The  answer — and  note  that  this  answer 
Is  by  one  of  the  two  men  who  ramrodded 
this  legislation  through  the  committee: 

I  am  not  sxure  of  that.  If  you  can  prove 
that  you  like  nobody  but  red-headed  girls 
and  that  you  have  refrained  from  hiring 
other  kinds  of  girls  solely  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  dont  have  red  >'««^<r  and  not 
because  of  their  race  or  religion,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  you  woiild  not  be  gxiilty  of  discrimi- 
nation under  the  law. 

This  puts  the  burden  all  on  the  em- 
ployer. What  a  tragedy  of  so-called 
judicial  tyranny. 

Perhaps  the  leaders  of  this  force  bill — 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member — 
would  be  more  effective  with  their  croco- 
dile tears  for  the  "mistreated"  people  of 
the  South,  if  they  would  take  into  ac- 
count what  is  hai^)ening  in  their  own 
home  districts.  For  only  today,  we  see 
pictures  of  clashes  in  Ohio  between  indi- 
viduals and  police  where  some  are  de- 
manding that  Negro  pm>ils  be  sent  by 
bus  away  from  their  own  section  to 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city  which 
are  predominantly  white.  And,  alas,  in 
New  York,  in  the  chairman's  own  home- 
town, a  mass  holiday,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  school  authorities,  is  be- 
ing staged  for  the  same  purpose.  Half  a 
million  children  are  to  be  denied  their 
day  in  school  because  goons  and  trouble- 
makers are  picketing  the  school  to  keep 
them  out,  and  8,000  policemen  are  beinc: 
called  into  service. 

Holy  writ  admonishes  "first  cast  out 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then 
Shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  .of  thy  brother's  eye." 

In  the  past  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
I  have  paid  my  respects  to  the  Civil 
Rights  CMnmission;  this  Commission  has 
gone  far  afield  in  its  meddling — so  far, 
I  believe  that  even  the  originators  and 
the  pr(^x>nents  of  this  legislation  will  see 
that  it  should  be  discontinued.  What 
earthly  reason  could  this  CcMnmission 
have  for  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  looking  into  the  membership  policies 
and  requirements  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
the  Kiwanls  clubs,  and  college  fraterni- 
ties? I  only  name  these  specifically  be- 
cause these  organizations  were  men- 
tioned in  the  hearings  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Members  of  this  House  have  had  com- 
plaints fnxn  many  other  fraternal  groups 
and  organizations  about  this  meddling 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Such 
applies  equally  to  Elks.  Woodmen,  Moose, 
KnlKhtB  of  Otdumbus,  and  all  other  se- 
cret— as  well  as  ncHisecret  orgahizations. 
Some  chundi  organizations  are  con- 
cerned that  they  will  not  be  exempted 
from  such  meddlns;  there  are  religious 
organizations  wfaich  fed  that  only  mem- 
bers of  their  particular  church  should 
belonff  to  thetr  own  group,  organization, 
or  lodgt,  however  th^  may  refer  to  it. 

"Ih&re  9Te  fine  college  organizations 


which  limit  their  membership  to  certain 
races  and  relislous  faiths — one  of  tttem 
being  Acacia  of  Masoinlc  baekgnxmd  and 
another  is  Phi  Kappa  llieta,  whleh  limits 
its  membership  to  CathoUca.  Do  yoa 
want  to  destroy  such  fine  organteationa 
as  these?  It  would  appear  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  have  enough 
to  do  without  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
good  organizations  such  as  these. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Ki- 
wanls, Woodmen,  Elks,  Mooae,  and  a 
Greek-letter  college  fraternity.  I  will 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  the  right  of 
all  fraternal  organizations  to  be  Just  as 
selective  as  they  wish  to  be  about  mem- 
bership requirements. 

In  this  legislation,  you  go  into  every 
phase  of  American  life.  If  you  have 
the  power  to  Investigate  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, you  have  the  same  power 
as  to  churches. 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  this 
body  recognize  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most — if  not  the  most — far-reaching 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  considered  by 
this  body.  Legislation  allowing  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  private  life  and  af- 
fairs of  the  individual  is  more  than  se- 
rious. 

If  this  legislation  or  any  part  of  it 
passes,  they  certainly  will  not  have  time, 
unless  they  employ  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  new  employees.  I  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  say  to 
this  power-grabbing  outfit  "Hands  off 
these  organizations." 

Do  you  realize  that  all  private  clubs 
and  organizations — regardless  of  what 
they  might  be — ^If  they  are  protected  by 
State  law.  they  are,  by  this  legislation, 
brought  imder  Federal  law  and  control 
and  all  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill?  I  expect  to  present  an  amend- 
ment taking  them  out  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  bill,  and  I  ask  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  amendment. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  minority — then, 
what  about  the  rights  of  the  majority? 

This  is  an  unconscionable  bill;  it  Is  a 
dastardly  bill.  The  Judiciary  C<Hnmlt- 
tee  has  gone  far  afield.  You  cannot  put 
this  legislation  off  on  the  late  President. 
Note  what  he  said  in  regard  to  the  un- 
warranted power  conferred  ly  title  VI 
which  penalizes  Innocent  people  and 
makes  them  victims  of  an  autocratic 
bureaucrat.    He  said: 

I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  in  a 
general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the  Civil 
Righte  Commission,  and  I  would  think  it 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stotes  that  kind  of  power. 

Simply,  this  section  means  that  a 
town,  district,  or  State  receiving  Federal 
funds  as  a  matter  of  right  or  even  an 
individual  who  is  receiving  a  Govern- 
ment check  of  any  kind  can  have  this 
cut  off.  if  he  practices  discrimination. 
Where  did  this  infamous  thing  come 
from? 

And,  do  you  know  how  much  time  was 
consumed  by  the  committee  acting  on 
it?  Exactly  2  minutes.  One  minute 
was  used  by  the  chairman  and  1  min- 
ute by  the  ranking  minority  member. 
These  were  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
representatives  of  both  major  political 
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these   gentlemen   re- 

any  other  member  of 

ind  netther  discussed  it 

than  to  say  that 

Then,  to  stand  before 

there  Is  no  "poUtlcs" 

than  absurd. 

a^tatlon  stemming  from 

rights  has  given  rise 

catch-phrase  organi- 

Is  maUng  a  lot  of 

dem<»istratlons . 

of  the  Judiciary 

9s^   so   Interested    In 

type,  let  me  appeal  to 

to  give  some  attention 

Nation,  and  especially 

of  Columbia.    Some 

1  Ights  and  then  see  poor, 

right  here  on  the 

robbed,  knocked  down, 

fall  to  bring  out  leg- 
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>r  two  about  the  public 
section.  In  1875,  there 
was  ramrodde)|  through  Congress  a  pub- 
lic aecommoda  Ions  measure.  Eight 
years  lata*  In  li  83,  this  statule  was  de- 
1  utional.  It  may  be  a 
moot  question  a  i  to  acc(»nmodatlons  on 
public  oonveyan  »8  or  tax-supported  in- 
o  take  a  barber  shop, 
manicurist  shop,  and  to 
they  are  located  on  the 


stltotlons.  but 
beauty  shop,  or 
say  that  because! 
premises  of  a  lotd  or  motel  that  this 
secUm  applies  uid  that  they  have  to 
accommodate  everyone  who  se^s  their 
services,  ereryoc  e  knows  the  application 
of  this  seetton  w  11  soon  be  all  embracing 
to  include  every  hlng  and  everybody. 

Some  of  the  1  [embers  supporting  this 
leglslatlai,  in  (ider  to  bring  in  every 
argument  for  Iti  passage,  talk  about  our 
image  before  thi  rest  of  the  world — what 
we  have  not  doi  te  being  used  against  vis 
all  over  the  woi  Id.  et  cetera.  I.  as  one 
Member  of  this  House,  am  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  beli  g  told  that  we  must  pass 
practically  even  piece  oA  legislation  that 
comes  before  th  s  body  because  if  we  do 
not,  it  wQl  crea  «  a  bad  image  an  over 
the  workL  If.  after  spending  billions 
upon  billions  aid,  I  add,  more  billions, 
we  have  been  u  lable  to  create  a  favor- 
able picture,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
stopped. 

How  is  it  thail  this  Nation  has  become 
the  greatest  in  uie  world— one  that  al- 
most every  foremner  in  the  would  would 
move  to  if  gtvtn  the  opportunity,  has 
grown  and  pros  lered  like  no  other  na- 
tion on  earth.  \  ^hen  we  are  keeping  up 
the  greater  par  of  the  worid.  and  then 
our  policies  are  misunderstood  and  our 
representatives  are  mistreated  even  by 
our  neighbOTs  n  Sooth  America?  Do 
you  mean  to  tel  1  me  that  this  is  all  be- 
cause of  the  lac  c  of  this  dvU  rights  leg- 
islation? It  is  ridictikms  on  its  face  to 
even  suggest  sue  i. 
ar; 
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ranging  measures  that  would  suppos- 
edly eradicate  racial  discrimination  over 
the  world. 

Listen  at  this:  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  leaders  in  this  ef- 
fort. The  recommendations  will  be 
passed  on,  in  tiim  by  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  before  such 
treaty  can  be  ratified. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  a  few  months  ago 
where  the  Russians  told  some  African 
students,  attending  school  in  Russia,  that 
if  they  did  not  like  the  way  things  are 
being  nm  there,  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try. I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  turn 
these  matters  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  certainly  not  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  Just  how  far  are 
we  going  in  this  matter?  We  had  better 
stop,  look,  and  listen. 

This  civil  rights  legislation  Is  ill  ad- 
vised, punitive  and  will,  in  the  final 
analysis,  defeat  its  alleged  purposes.  It 
is  not  the  proper  approach  to  better  race 
relations.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  bring 
hate  and  strife.  It  will  not  lead  to  con- 
ciliation. The  approach  of  a  national 
election  is  not  sufficient  Justification,  by 
any  means,  for  either  political  party  to 
support  this  crash  program. 


Do-Nothrag  Congress  or  Guardian  of^ 
FreedoDi? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnusmiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  4,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ai^iendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
by  a  splendid  former  professor  of 
Roanoke  College,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown. 
wh(xn  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  for 
a  number  of  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do-NOTHING    CONGRZSS    OB     GtlARDUN     OF 

PkxzdomT 

(By  Dr.  Charlee  R    Brown) 

(NoTK. — The  author  U  a  retired  Roanoke 
OoUeg«  faculty  member  and  former  bead  of 
the  history  department.) 

When  the  1904  national  election  campaign 
gets  under  way  some  of  the  candidates  wlU 
be  shouting  here  and  there  that  the  88th 
Congreas  was  a  "Do-nothing  Congreos."  In 
my  (^;>lnlon  that  designation  ot  the  longest 
Oongrass  In  peace  times  wlU  be  Improper, 
unfortimate  and  Tintrue.  In  fact  the  88th 
Oongrees  was  not  only  a  busy  OoDgreas,  but 
one  that  was  definitely  aware  of  a  trend  In 
this  NatloQ  that  should  be  challenged  and 
checked  In  keeping  with  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

The  ret erenoa  Is  to  the  treod  that  permits 
the  executive  departmant  and  Its  oourta  to 
make  the  laws  that  should  b«  snisrglng 
Crom  the  leglslatlva  department  empowvsd 
by  the  -ratbera-  to  legMata  for  the 
of  all  the  people  an  th«  ttm*. 


that  went  on  in  the  88th  Congress  was  not 
an  Inept  desire  to  block  legislation  but  a 
courageous  desire  to  prove  to  Itself  and  the 
people  that  too  much  of  the  legislation  In 
the  last  30  years  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Chief  Executive  or  handed  down  by  the 
Nation's  high  courts,  the  membership  of 
which  the  President  appoints  and  in  a  large 
measure  controls.  In  short,  the  Congress  has 
grown  tired  of  receiving  the  bills  to  be  passed 
Instead  of  creating  them  according  to  Its 
best  Judgment.  The  legislators  in  both 
House  and  Senate  were  elected  by  the  i>eople 
to  formulate  the  necessary  laws  for  the  guid- 
ance of  "We  the  people"  and  not  to  simply 
receive  and  stamp  them  as  they  flow  in 
from  the  White  House  and  the  courts — 
hence  the  rebellion  of  the  88th  Congress 
soon  to  be  called  a  "Do-nothing  Congress." 

The  88th  Congress  also  concluded  that 
our  people — a  too  much  governed  people — 
needed  a  rest  from  numerous  regulations, 
having  the  fcM-ce  of  law,  now  flowing  in 
from  almost  every  branch  of  the  executive 
department.  No  doubt  some  one  alerted 
this  Congress  to  remember  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  great  Democrat  who  believed  in 
and  advocated  a  minimima  of  legislation 
for  a  Democratic  society.  Jefferson  had 
great  faith  in  the  peoi^e's  Judgment  as  to 
what  constitutes  proper  legislation  and  Judi- 
cial activity  in  a  government  of  and  by  the 
people.  Whether  a  bill  sent. in  will  have  the 
proper  effect  on  human  liberties  and  well- 
being  should  be  of  great  concern  to  any  Con- 
gress. 

Therefore.  Instead  of  calling  the  88th  Con- 
gress as  "Do-nothing  body,"  the  American 
(leople  should  recall  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers carefully  considered  the  need  for  a 
separation  of  powers  and  gave  the  lawmak- 
ing power  to  the  Congress — not  to  the  execu- 
tive department  and  Its  branches.  This 
Congreas.  therefore,  did  much  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  executive  which  seenvs 
determined  to  turn  this  land  into  a  wel- 
fare state  In  which  the  people  would  no 
longer  use  their  Judgment,  b\>t  be  forced 
by  spurious  laws  to  follow  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Into  a  leveling-off  process  where  the 
rich  would  feed  the  poor  and  aU  the  peo- 
ples everywhere  would  be  graded  as  equals; 
in  our  old  fashioned  and  highly  competi- 
tive economy  which  has  made  this  Nation 
great  and  the  envy  ot  the  leas  fortunate  peo- 
ples In  other  parte  of  the  world,  that  sort 
of  life  would  be  exceedingly  dreary. 

This  Congress,  Instead  of  doing  nothing, 
has  asked  some  very  pertinent  queatlons 
about  the  policy  of  this  Nation's  federalized 
bureaucratic  regime  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  buy  friendships  from  those 
peoples  around  the  world  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept our  way  of  life — only  our  money — with 
the  conclusion  that  if  we  continue  to  spend 
our  nv>ney  to  revive  our  enemies  the  more 
we  will  wreck  our  own  integrity  and  our  will 
to  resist  those  foreign  principles  and  inter- 
ests that  would  drag  us  down  to  their 
level. 

The  final  conclusion,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  88th  Congress  shoiild  be  oom- 
plemented  as  a  thoughtful  and  courageous 
Congress  for  throwing  a  roadblock  against 
thoae  executive  phlloeophles  and  forces  that 
are  leading  the  American  people  away  from 
their  constitutional  rights  of  yesteryear  Into 
a  life  of  compromise,  weakness,  and  indeci- 
sion— with  glorious  promisee  to  succor  all 
peofrie  everywhere  who  may  be  in  trouble 
whether  Hiey  profeas  to  bs  friend  or  foe. 
No  woDdsr  the  do-nothing  Oongrees  (soon 
to  be  so  labeled)  ratuaed  to  hcnior  a  pack- 
age ct  bllla  calculated  to  lead  us  away  from 
our  conatltotloaal  moorings. 

We  Bhan  Uva  to  thaak  the  88th  Con- 
greas tor  Its  Umaly  Interrsntlon  In  behalf  ot 
our  constitutional  rights  aa  free  men  and 
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Wildnf  Ika  Mmi  Cm  By 

ECm^SION  OF  lUDkiARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  csuroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  we  are  all 
painful^  aware  that  we  have  been  en- 
joying (me  of  the  cyclical  periods  of  crit- 
icism for  Congress.  A  little  of  the  cur- 
rent comment  Is  constructlyely  crltlcaL 
SMne  of  the  uncomplimentary  eonyersa- 
tion  Is  from  citizens  seeking  a  popiular 
outlet  for  modem  day  frustrations.  But 
all  too  much  of  the  scathing  attacks  are 
from  people  of  supposedly  informed  sec- 
tors ot  aocMy.  To  hear  from  these  per- 
sons Intemperate.  Ill-considered,  and  ir- 
revonslble  statonents  is  disappointing 
In  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Neilan.  present  president 
of  the  UjB.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  \8  a 
prime  example  of  this  latt^  category. 
Using  the  podium  of  his  otBce  and  the 
othCTWlse  revectaUlity  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Neilan  has  reached  some  new  lows 
In  demagoguery.  His  stance  of  vitriolic, 
unlnfonned,  uncritical,  and  unjustified 
attack  marks  him  as  a  prime  problem 
of  bringing  req^onaible  government  to  an 
irresponsible  governed.  One  wonders  If 
Mr.  Neilan  would  flay  about  so  wildly 
and  generally  were  the  subject  matter 
the  problem  of  Vbt  alarming  rise  In  bank 
frauds  and  emlxrwilements.  Would  he 
conclude  so  quickly  and  righteously  that 
this  condemned  all  bankers  and  all 
banking? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  the  excellent  critique  of  the 
Tndianapollg  Times  editorial  following  a 
performance  by  Mr.  Neilan  at  the  local 
chamber  of  that  fair  city : 

WATCBaVO  THB  IflTB  OO  BT 

If  Sdwln  P.  KaOaa,  Delaware,  banker  and 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
ttM  United  Statea,  la  ever  oat  of  work,  he 
needn't  worry.  He  can  hire  on  aa  consulting 
mudaUnger  for  both  poUtleal  parties. 

He  can  really  sUng  tt.    Xnough  fcr  all. 

When  be  waa  through  hia  speech  for  the 
local  diamber  last  night,  you  oouldnt  see 
the  targets  for  the  mud.  It  was  fun,  though. 
Neilan  haa  a  gift  for  eloquent  name  calling. 

He  talked  about  "the  sordid  brand  of  eor- 
ruption  that  has  eaten  into  this  Nation's 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams." Without  dwelling  on  specific  cor- 
ruption. 

He  talked  about  "political  pigs  who  have 
pushed  their  snouts  into  the  public  trough 
and  are  gorging  themselves  on  hiunan  mis- 
ery." He  didn't  say  who  they  are.  except 
that  they  "mask"  themselves  as  hiunanltari- 
ans  and  civic  improvers." 

Does  this  mean  that  all  people  who  work 
for  humanitarian  and  civic  improvement 
are  political  pigs?  Or  Just  some  of  them? 
The  Congreesmen  who  passed  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  legislation,  the  officials 
who  carry  it  out,  local  officials  who  cooper- 
ate with  It.  private  people  who  call  for  it? 
Neilan  didn't  say. 

For  a  banker  he  was  dreadfully  Imprecise. 
He  lumped  together  a  posh  resort  hotel  and 
a  ]aU  as  equally  undeeervlng.  Can't  he  toll 
the  dllferenoe? 

He  purported  to  prove  that  \irban  renewal 
and  public  housing  tiave  gone  to  wealthier 
rather   than   poorer   areas.     He   dldnt  say 


wliat  ba  maaat  by  aa  area,  but  later  on  be 
daar  ha  aaaant  a  State.  Ha  aoat  tan 
dlffannoa  batwaan  donaely  packed  Kaw 
Jacsay  and  uftiwpopiilsliid  Wyoming. 

Be  eaUad  proi^ams  la  New  Tcrk  aty  and 
Newark  vote  buying.  He  dldnt  aay  how  this 
worka. 

He  ahould  hare  complained  about  mal- 
i4>partloned  IsgUIatures  whoae  ahortehang- 
Ing  at  thaaa  big  cities  sends  them  looking  to 
Waahlngton  for  help.    But  he  dldnt. 

Nrtlaa'a  technique  Is  like  hxintlng  a  cropk 
in  a  crowd  with  a  machlnegun.  like  klH^ig 
weeds  by  plowing  the  garden  under,  like  dis- 
carding the  baby  instead  of  the  dl&peni.: 

If  Neilan  wants  to  prune  the  tree  of  d^ad 
branches,  parasites  and  cancerous  growths, 
we  are  for  U.  If  he  wants  to  puU  It  out,by 
the  roota,  lei  him  look  elsewhere  for  suppOrt. 

FMeral  aid  haa  bam  used  for  a  lot  of  fdbl- 
Ish  things,  while  worthy  Indianapolis  proj- 
ects like  urban  renewal  and  flood  control 
have  gone  without,  all  to  satisfy  slogans  of 
people  like  Neilan. 

That  dldnt  aave  us  taxes.  It  cost  us  extra 
taxes.  It  dldnt  cut  the  national  debt.  The 
money — our  motiey — Just  went  elsewhere. 

IndlanapoUa  haa  wretched  sliuns  and  nasty 
floods  and  8,000  families  getting  evicted  by 
highways  and  aky-hl^  property  taxes. 
Neilan  doesnt  aeem  to  give  a  damn. 


Trflbate  to  PresuUat  Lyadoa  B.  Johatoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  unuAM  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
courage,  skill  and  devotion  with  wliich 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  Chief  Executive  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  own  State  (rf 
Indiana,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a 
spontaneous  and  consistent  expression  of 
gratification  at  the  smoothness  In  the 
transition  to  the  new  administration  fol- 
lowing the  natlMial  tragedy  on  Novem- 
ber 22. 

Recently,  the  Indiana  E)emocratlc 
State  Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Honorable  Alexander  Campbell,  na- 
tional c(Hnmitteeman  from  Indiana, 
unanimously  adcqHed  a  resolution  set- 
ting f  (Xth  its  confidence  and  pledging 
its  support  to  our  new  President.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  fine  tribute  to  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  the  resolution  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RxsoLunoN    or    thz    Iitoiana    Dimocsatic 

Statx  CoMKirm  Adoptxd  bt  Umamzmous 

VoTX   or   TKS   CoMurrr^   SxrooaarxB   bt 

ALKXAMina  CAHrBsu..  National   Commit- 

TXZSCAN  ntOK  ImUAMA 

In  the  light  of  the  eternal  flame  the  torch 
of  freedom,  liberty  and  peace  has  quietly 
passed  from  the  brilliant  hand  of  tbe  en- 
lightened Prealdent  J(An  P.  Kennedy  to  the 
masterful  hand  of  the  dynamic  Prealdent 
Lyndon  B.  JOhiuon. 

Our  courageous  new  Prealdent  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  the  program  set  forth  by 
President  Keimedy. 


He  has  ahown  great  skill  and  Judgment  In 
assuming  the  mantle  of  leadership  in  a  mtlA 
half  ftaa  and  half  alave. 


Within  a  few  ahort  weeks  Prealdent  John- 
laa  damonafratad  to  the  people  of  the 
United  atataa  and  to  the  world  a  titanic 
capacity  tor  the  ofloe  by  virtae  of  being  the 
best  trained  and  moat  eqierienced  leader 
ever  called  upon  by  the  people. 

He  haa  already  aamart  the  req>ect  and  ad- 
miration of  America  and  the  world. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic State  OomiBlttee  aartaad  to  Prealdent 
Johnaon  our  imquaUflad  wommandatton  and 
pledge  to  him  our  full  and  aeUva  aupiMat  In 
leading  thla  gieat  Nation  forwanl  and  In 
holding  hl^  the  tordi  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  peace  In  a  eom|riez  world. 


William  Jeaaiofs  Bryaa  and  Lyadoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  xawaaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 19§4 

Mr.  ELUSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Vermont  Royster,  ri<«tingiii«hi»ri  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  paints  out  the 
striking  parallels  between  the  current 
"war  on  poverty"  and  the  baale  approach 
of  William  Joinings  Biyan  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  his  ttane. 
I  include  Mr.  Royster's  column  "lliink- 
ing  Tilings  Over"  from  this  morning's 
Journal: 

Back  to  Bbtaw  ^ 

(By  VennantBoyBter) 
We  only  remember  wmtam  Jennings  Bryan 
as  an  old  man  wrestling  with  the  devil  and 
Clarence  Darrow.  We  with  we  could  have 
known  him  In  the  days  of  hla  glory,  when 
as  editor  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald  he  was 
wrestling  with  ttie  crown  of  golden  tlyims. 
the  horns  of  wnilam  McKlnley  and  the 
shades  of  Adam  ftwtth 

For  It  always  struck  ua  that  Bryan  had 
the  simplest,  most  Btralghtforwazd  and  logi- 
cally irrefutable  diagnosis  of  poverty  we  ever 
heard  of.  Poverty,  Bryan  segued,  la  when 
people  don't  have  enough  money — an  obser- 
vation that  surely  ranks  In  acutaneas  with 
Cal  Ooolidge's  remark  that  unemployment 
arises  when  people  dont  have  Jobs. 

Uoreover,  Bryant  had  a  straightforward 
program  to  cmre  poverty  that  was  simplicity 
itself.  Since  poverty  is  not  having  enough 
money,  and  since  one  of  the  sovereign  powers 
of  government  is  the  authority  to  crwite 
money,  Bryant  r«aac»ed  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  Just  stop  being  so  miserly  and 
would  coin  enough  money  then  poverty 
would  be  easily  aholiahed. 

Bryan's  trouble  was  that  he  was  a  man 
aheiMl  of  his  time.  Today  he  would  find 
himself  rig^t  at  home  on  the  CouncU  of 
■oonomlc  Advlaers  and  his  Ideas  echoed  in 
the  Johnacm  administration's  cxirrent  "pov- 
erty program." 

Not  an  the  Johnson  poverty  program,  to 
be  sure.  Is  a  throwback  to  the  19th  century. 
Some  of  it,  like  the  propoeed  revival  of 
Rooeevelfs  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  is 
<»ily  about  90  years  old.  Others  are  Just  cur- 
rent projects  wrapped  In  a  new  package: 
Federal  money  for  urban  and  area  develop- 
ment; V^ideral  aid  to  handy  and  worthy 
causes  like  achoola,  libraries,  and  hosi^tals; 
the  medicare  plan;  expanded  minimum  wage 
coverage  and  unemployment  Insurance. 
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wtthdrawn.    The  beauty  of 

sunHy  of  pi^jiar  Is  prac- 

TOQ  can  print  up  all  the 

and  with  a  Uttle  Ingenuity 

In  the  hands  of  the  poor 


letikwiable  to  potst  out  that 

poverty  any  more  than  In- 

anoer.    Henator  Oold- 

.  tried  to  point  It  out  and 

{Mtlna  waa  a  puMle  pUlory- 

feUow  "soft  aa  poverty." 

efeooomlst  who  challenges  the 


risks  being  read  out  of  the 
beet  being  kindly  tderated 


we  suapeet.  have  a  few 

The  war  on  povarty  haa 

loeupatlan  of  »«««M~t  ^nd 

of  every  m«fwtnmt%M  thinker 

to  Kail  Man.    But  there 

record  of  povarty  *?vtng 

cllpplag  coins  or  parUa- 

up   money.     It  haa  come 

la  thoae  lanik. 

people  have 

toltftthaaaalvea 

Htm  Oovamment 

to  the  aifoney  f  or 

la  order  to 


Juat  poaafMy, 


why 
ftr  the  Preel- 


deney  by  William  McKlnley.  The  oommon- 
sanee  of  the  people  may  have  suggested  to 
them  If  It  were  aU  ao  atanply  done  ^lst  by 
»»«iT»«<«l^  oolns  aad  *»***<**''^  tii— w  ^  tty^  poor 
than  the  heartteeaktng  battte  would  have 
been  won  lone  ago. 

That  dooUa  defeat,  which  Mocked  that 
wonderful  ponaily  program,  may  also  ex- 
plain why  lipjglnley  hae  gist  such  a  bad 
name.  What  It  doeant  eq>laln  Is  why  It^ 
reactionary  to  want  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  McKlnley  but  forward  looking  to  turn  It 
back  to  BrjtLn. 


Poem  Wriliea  by  Ebba  Lee  McLeod, 
of  Los  Alaaot,  N.  Mez. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or   KXW   ICKXXCO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  4. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
Emma  Lee  McLeod,  a  teacher  in  the 
achoolB  at  Los  Alamoe.  N.  Mex.,  during 
the  days  when  the  country  was  filled 
with  grief  because  of  the  assassination 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
wrote  a  tribute.  Friends  of  hers  have 
su^ested  that  it  ought  to  be  put  in  our 
permanent  record  and  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  ocMuent  that  the  tribute  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conqrks- 

SIONAL  RkCOkO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

This  Dat 

(By  Eknma  Lee  McLeod) 
Death  drove  In  through  doors 
That  had  been  opened  by  the  hearts 
Of  men.   Theee  doors  were  hinged  with 
The  faith  that  givea  another  breath 
To  the  dyln^— that  glvee  another 
Note  to  the  symphony — that  glvee 
Another  prayer  to  the  mourning. 
Theee  were  the  eternal  doors  whose  hingee 
Open  only  inward. 
And  today  they  have  opeaeA  again. 
The  prooilaed  glorlee  were  waiting. 
The  angela  and  aalnts — those 
Who  had  been  the  earth's  Ug  and  Uttle 
And  thoee  who  had  been  divided  by  claas 
And  race  and  religion — thoee 
Who  had  known  powty  and  hatred  and 
Persecution — ^thoae  who  had  been 
Members  of  a  minority  woe  here  together. 
The  vlctoriee  of  the  heavens 
Enveloped  the  newoocn«r. 
Here  was  peace — peace — 
■temal  peace — at  last. 
But  yet  too  eoon 
For  thoee  who  still  breathe 
Fear  and  hatred. 

Could  their  hearU  be  leas  bitter  today? 
Could  their  minds  be  lees  warped? 
For  if  such  la  ao. 
The  race  waa  finished  well. 
The  price  of  victory  waa  paid 
The  reward  of  eternal  life  has  been  given 
And  a  new  star  ^  has  risen  in  the  heavens 
To  proclaim  this  day. 


^  Dfsoovery  of  a  new  star  was  announced  at 
Palomar  Observatory  on  Nov.  26,  1963. 
Although  the  star  will  be  assigned  its  tech- 
nical niunber,  It  will  be  named  "The  John 
F.  Kennedy  Star." 


Aa  lupirkf  EumpU  •!  TMtkfal 
DetwrauliM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  TSKAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  lnq;>lrlng  example  of  courage  and  de- 
termlnatlon  in  the  face  of  a  physical 
handicap  has  come  to  my  attrition 
through  an  article  writtox  by  Mr.  Tommy 
Bryant  of  the  q;x>rts  staff  of  the  Amarlllo 
Dally  News,  a  newspaper  In  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  article  OMicems  young  Jerry  Mc- 
Culstlon  of  Miami,  Tex.,  a  fine  city  In 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  Because  of  his 
outstanding  record  as  a  high  school 
athlete — a  record  made  despite  the  fact 
that  he  lost  the  lower  p(»tlon  of  his  left 
arm  in  a  farm  accident— young  Jerry 
McCulstl<m  has  been  named  the  recipient 
of  an  award  tor  the  most  courageous 
athlete  of  the  year  in.  the  Puihandle 
area. 

I  know  evei7  American  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  example  of  fortitude  pre- 
sented by  Jerry  MoCuistion.  and  accord- 
ingly I  respectfully  submit  Mr.  Bryant's 
article  for  Incorporatlcm  in  the  Racou: 
(By  Tonmiy  Bryant) 

In  Miami,  Jerry  McCulston  Is  an  average 
boy. 

Outside  the  city  limits,  he's  about  as  aver- 
age as  any  boy  who  makes  the  starting  varsi- 
ty football  team — ^wlth  one  arm— «s  a  freeh- 
man 

The  160-pound  bundle  of  determination 
has  been  eelectad  as  the  third  recliHent  of 
the  Dee  Henry  Memorial  Award. 

Friends  of  the  late  Austin  Junior  High 
School  football  and  TMCA  baseball  coach 
present  the  award  each  year  at  the  Pan- 
handle Sports  Hall  of  Fame  Installation  to 
the  most  courageous  athlete  of  the  year. 

The  ceremonlee  will  be  at  a  pjn.  Sunday, 
February  3.  In  the  Amarlllo  YMOA.  The 
event  Is  sponsored  by  the  T  Men's  dub. 

By  midyear  of  this  past  season  Jerry  was 
able  to  take  over  a  starting  guard  poaltlon. 
He  has  also  played  baaebaU  and  basketball 
and  plana  to  oompete  in  track  thla  spring. 

As  the  stocky  youth  lost  the  lower  portion 
of  his  left  arm  at  2  yeara  of  age  in  a  farm 
accident,  residents  of  Miami  have  become  ac- 
customed to  seeing  McCulstion  with  one  arm. 

It's  only  the  strangers  who  are  amaaed 
at  what  Jerry  does. 

"There  were  many  questions  In  our  mlndB 
ss  to  the  worth  of  his  play,"  says  head  foot- 
baU  coach  BUI  Hlnes,  "imtU  we  got  the  know 
him." 

No  drill  U  too  tough  for  the  beepectacled 
hitter.  He  doee  push  ups  with  the  beet.  By 
looping  a  rope  to  his  uj^wr  arm,  Jerry  Is 
able  to  take  isometric  wcdght  ezerdsee. 

"If  McCulstion  misses  an  assignment  In 
football,  he  comes  In  for  his  share  of  chew- 
ing," says  Hlnes.  "He's  no  different  than  any 
other  football  player,  except  that  he's  a  good 
one." 

Oppoelng  cocushes  of  Miami  feel  the  same 
way. 

Groom's  Jack  York  says  he  would  like  to 
have  five  or  six  players  of  Jerry's  caliber. 
"Taking  nothing  Into  consideration,  he's  a 
«ood.  tough  football  player.  Considering  his 
arms,  he's  amazing." 
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Grady  Biimett  of  Wheeler  calls  McCulstion 
a  good  blocker  and  tough  oompetlttem. 

Miami  basketball  coach  lAwrence  Overcast 
had  Jerry  on  his  eighth  grade  basketball^ 
team.  The  5-foot-9-lnch  dynamo  was  an- 
above-average  dribbler  and  defender.  Shoot- 
ing took  longer,  but  was  as  accurate  as  any 
of  the  players. 

"We  played  a  lltUe  sctftball  In  school  last 
spring  and  Jerry  sparkled,"  recalls  Lawrenoe. 
"He  wears  a  right-banded  ^ove.  It  doesnt 
take  him  long  to  remove  the  glove  and  throw. 
It's  a  ohdre  to  strike  him  out.  No  one  let 
■up  on  him." 

Jerry  takes  little  credit  for  being  an  out- 
standing athlete  and  says  only,  "  I  try  bard." 

McCulstion  Joins  I>wa3me  Tldwell  and  Dale 
Sexton  ss  winner  of  the  Dee  Henry  Award. 

TldweU  dislocated  a  shoulder  between  his 
Junior  and  senior  years  at  Amarlllo  High 
School  and  that  injury  knocked  him  out  of 
any  contact  football  woik.  He  volunteered 
to  kick  extra  points  and  had  an  outstanding 


Ifemphls  High's  Sexton  cut  off  four  of  his 
fingers  3  days  before  football  practice  started 
In  the  season  of  1962.  The  6-foot-4-inch 
230-pGunder  returned  to  action  and  was  a 
second-team  all-dlstrlct  selection. 

W.  A.  (Ous)  Miller  wlU  be  Installed  as  the 
sixth  member  of  the  Panhandle  Sports  Hall 
of  Ftene. 

Miller's  basketball  teams  at  West  Texas 
State  won  176  games,  while  losing  128.  At 
Texas  Wesleyan  College  his  dubs  won  106 
and  loet  19. 

Other  members  of  the  Panhandle  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  are  Joe  Fortenberry,  West  Texas 
All-Amerloa  basketball  player;  Blair  Cheery, 
Amarlllo  High  Sohocd  and  University  of  Texas 
football  ooach;  Bob  Seeda,  major  league  base- 
bcOl  player;  Oal  Farley,  wreetllng  champion; 
and  Ptank  Klmbrou^,  atiUetlc  director  and 
f onner  head  football  coach  of  West  Texas. 

There  wont  be  a  banquet  with  the  oare- 
monlea.  There  Is  no  chargs.  AU  men  aad 
women  sports  followers  are  Invited. 

Ooacbes  and  athletes  of  the  year  in  f oot- 
baU,  basketball .  basebaU.  track,  and  tennis 
will  also  be  honored. 


.Pafiama  Caaal:   Conqiest  by 
NeffetiatMBfl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  stu- 
dents of  n.6.  history  know,  it  was  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  whose  coura- 
geous actlcms  brought  about  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Canal  Zone  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Among  the  many  points  that  1  have 
stressed  In  the  course  of  many  addresses 
to  this  body  is  that  the  long-range  So- 
viet drive  for  wresting  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  United  States 
traces  back  to  1917,  when  Jc^n  Reed, 
the  notmlous  Communist  who  was 
burled  In  the  Kremlin,  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Reds  in  Petrograd. 

It  is,  indeed,  significant  that  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the 
very  next  year  on  December  2,  1918, 
warned  our  country  against  the  threat 
of  internationalization. 

The  latest  contribution  on  the  canal 
question  by  the   distlngiiished   grand- 


daughtw  of  Presidait  Theodore  Roose- 
velt <iuotes  his  specific  warning  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  January  36,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  BuDe- 
tin. 
The  indicated  news  story  follows : 

COITQUKST      BT      MBCOTIATION — AXZ       ZOWIAMS 
BXDfO      COMDmONKD       TO       ACCEPT       "SXTEZ 

SoLtmow"? 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — ^The  vulnerable  locks  of  the 
Panama  Canal  are  caught  In  a  squeeze  play. 
On  the  one  side  are  Egyptian  advisers  expe- 
rienced In  the  Suez  venture,  Castro  agents 
and  Panamanian  ultranationallsts.  On  the 
other,  apparently  pushing  for  the  same  ulti- 
mate objectives,  are  key  State  Department 
and  other  U.S.  officials. 

Conspicuous  among  those  Americans  fur- 
thering what  Representative  Daniel  Flood, 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  calls  "conquest 
by  negotiation"  Is  none  other  than  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.  He  Is  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Governor.  On  March  17.  last  year,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  Sunday  American  reported 
that'  be  denounced  "blind  adherence  to  a 
treaty  signed  60  years  ago"  and  "strictly  le- 
galistic Interpretations  of  Its  provisions. " 

AODSZSSOF  1062 

Governor  Fleming  followed  the  familiar 
pattern  of  Owen  Lattlmore  In  China,  and 
William  Wleland  In  Cuba,  as  be  spoke  to 
select  groups  on  "gviided  change"  in  contrast 
with  the  "status  quo"  and  the  "reactionary." 
His  words  were  sensationally  reported  In 
Panama's  Spanish  language  press,  which  has 
all  along  seized  on  any  quotation  from  an 
American  official  that  would  inflame  Pana- 
manian nationalist  passions. 

On  December  10,  1962,  in  an  address  before 
the  Panama  section  of  the  American  Society 
of  ClvU  Kiglneers,  Oovemor  Fleming  derided 
the  "folklores  stemming  from  the  era  of  the 
rugged  Individualist  and  of  the  pioneer," 
adding  that  "oversimpllfled  slogans  like 
Stetes  Bights'  and  '100  Percent  American- 
ism' become  platitudes  that  supixirt,  not 
principles,  but  vague  and  cloudy  dreams  of 
things  that  never  existed." 

Our  pioneer  stock  and  the  families  who 
pushed  westward,  however,  did  exist.  Gov- 
ernor Fleming's  derision  of  them  only  helps 
to  destroy  the  U.S.  image.  How  can  foreign 
nationals,  loyal  to  their  own  kind,  respect 
the  United  States  when  its  own  officials 
downgrade  its  heritage  and  traditions? 

The  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing symbols  of  our  national  dynamism. 
Yet  Governor  Fleming  is  dismantling  it. 

OOVESNOa   TLEICING    "BLAMED" 

In  an  Interview  with  Jules  DuBois,  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  January  13, 
Ramon  Mendez,  pastor  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Christ,  Panama  City,  blamed 
Governor  Fleming  for  touching  off  the  riots. 
The  Governor  provoked  the  disturbances, 
Mendez  said,  by  his  refusal  to  allow  Amer- 
ican flags  to  be  raised  over  American  schools 
and  by  removing  the  flagstaff  from  his  of- 
ficial residence — all  in  the  Canal  Zone  Itself. 

Governor  Fleming  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pressed Chess  views  at  a  time  when  Wash- 
ington was  enforcing  a  one-voice  approach 
without  their  being  State  Department  policy. 
These  officials,  it  seems  to  me  have  been  con- 
ducting operations  to  erode  UjB.  powo:  In 
the  Bone  ever  since  1946.  when  Alger  Hiss, 
head  of  the  Department's  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs,  filed  an  administrative  re- 
port with  the  United  Nations  listing  the  acme 
as  an  "occupied  area." 

UOT   LSAOEK    DECORATB) 

More  reoently,  Representaitve  Fbanx  T. 
Bow,  BepulaUean,  of  <Milo,  pointed  o«rt  on 
the  floor,  January  18.  that  more  thaa  a 
year  ago  "this  Oovamment  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  Department  dec- 
orated with  an  American  medal  one  Thdma 


King,  a  well-known  Communist  In  Panama 
and  once  an  associate  of  FUW  Castro."  This 
was  the  same  Thelma  King  who  was  heard 
on  Radio  TVlbuna  Inciting  the  Panamanians 
to  action  In  the  zone  in  the  synchronized 
an ti- American  rioting  that  started  January  9. 
Should  they  take  her  advice  to  engage  In 
"very  violent  rev<dutlon."  it  would,  of  course, 
force  a  riposte  by  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  State  Department  prefers,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  poUej  of  "guided  change,"  that 
the  zone  wUl  fall  without  looking  as  though 
it  had  been  pushed. 

vzsiTUB  raoM  suez 

One  of  the  Department's  maneuvers  was 
revealed  by  Edwin  M<^>owell,  writing  from 
Panama  City,  in  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
June  18,  last  year.  McDowell  said  the  State 
Department  Invited  to  the  Canal  Zone,  Abdel 
Hamid  Abubakr,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Authority.  At  a  lunchecm  at- 
tended by  employees  of  the  aone  government, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  spokesman  enthu- 
siastically described  how  Xgjpt  seized  the 
Suez  Canal  during  a  56-hour  period  In  1956. 

The  day  after  his  q>eech  a  Panama  City 
newspaper  displayed  a  front-page  picture  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  official  handing 
the  flag  of  the  expropriated  Suez  Canal  to 
Gov.  Robert  Fleming. 

Understandably,  this  gesture  Jolted  U.S. 
citizens  In  the  zone.  When  anotlier  United 
Arab  Republic  delegate  arrived,  also  a  guest 
of  the  State  Department.  In  Wa^ington,  his 
appearance  was  hushed  up. 

TA.'S    WAENING 

Fears  by  UjS.  citizens  in  the  zone  that  they 
are  being  conditioned  to  accept  the  Suez 
Canal  seizure  as  a  precedent  are  not  far- 
fetched. It  Is  recaUed  that  after  Nasser 
seized  the  Sues  Canal,  the  United  States 
Joined  with  Soviet  Russia  In  «*«T>«»wt<>.g  it 
be  inter natlonallaed  by  the  United  Nations. 

Significantly,  the  man  wlio  ordered  the 
canal  built.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
warned  against  internationalization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  as  a  threat  to  UJB.  se- 
ciu-lty.  In  the  Kansas  City  Star,  December  S, 
1918,  he  wrote: 

"The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  inter- 
nationalized. It  Is  our  canal;  we  buUt  It; 
we  fortified  it,  and  we  will  protect  it,  and  we 
will  not  permit  our  enemies  to  use  it  in  war. 
In  time  of  peace,  all  nations  shall  use  It  alike 
but  in  time  of  war  our  interest  at  once  be- 
comes dominant."  >■ 


RetolntioB  Eadorswf  Gvil  Rigkts 
LefisbtioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKntESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  4. 1964 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
House  is  engaged  in  a  serious  debate  on 
civil  rights  legislation.  I  am  hi^py  to  note 
that  the  Grand  Council  of  Columbia 
AssodaUons  in  Civil  Service,  has,  by 
reaolutkxi,  endorsed  and  given  its  full 
sivport  to  this  measure. 

President  Lt  Mario  Biaggl,  in  ad- 
dressing 300  delegates  r^resenting 
80,000  monbers,  Americans  of  Italian 
herttage.  in  city.  State,  and  Federal  de- 
partments, said: 

TbaX  this  Natloa.  ander  God.  was  founded 
by  men  of  many  nations  and  backgrounds;  It 
was  founded  on  ttie  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  that  the  rights  of  all 
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our  aeiiM  of  dacency,  for 
md  for  hunuui  dlgnlty—our 
n«  ghbor's  tluU  tbU  l«0sUtloii 

IMraonal  faeUngB.  there  U  a 
for  our  lagl»l»tora  to  make 
upon  wtileli  our  Oov- 
Deelaratloii  of  Independ- 
Ofnstltutloxk — k  raallty  for  all 
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man  are  dlmlni  hed  when  the  right*  of  one 
man  are  threats  Md 

That  tt  le  fa 
our  ooaecianoe, 
own  and  our 
be  paaeed. 

That  beyond 
•pedal  ohUgatJofi 
the  baaie 
emment 
ence  and  the 
men. 

That  we  are 
moral  loue  wl 
and  le  clear  ae 
That  the  heart 
all  Amertcani 
and  equal 
going  to  treat 
want  to  be  treatfcd. 


»xifronted  primarily  with  a 
is  ae  old  aa  the  Scrlptxiree 
the  American  Constitution, 
of  the  question  !■  whether 
to  be  afforded  equal  rli^ts 
and  whether  we  are 
nir  fellow  Americans 
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Johasea  Raiabow 


:ON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

OF  XLUMOB 

IN  THX  HOUHB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

TuetdoM,  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farm  measagc  delivered  by  President 
johnaon  was  \  ery  similar  to  the  state  of 
the  Unkm  nessage  and  likewise  his 
twdgei  messag  i. 

In  order  to  ippreclate  the  full  import 
of  these,  one  should  use  rose-colored 
glasses  i^iUe  i  eading  them  because  it  Is 
quite  evident  here  were  glaring  incon- 
sistencies. 

In  additi(m  we  must  view  them  with 
unusual  skQ>t  eism  because  once  again 
we  set  prom:  les  of  more  benefits  at 
~^Breatl7  reduce<  costs. 

He  announcsd  no  retreat  from  Qov- 
emment  eontiols  with  more  subsidies, 
yet  with  a  re<  uced  budget,  or  as  more 
I4>tly  put  by  t  le  editorial  writer  of  the 
Rock  Island  Oiu.)  Argus  on  February  1, 
1M4— "A  New  I  Johnson  Rainbow." 

I  recommenfl  the  reading  of  this  edi- 
torial to  my  col  leagues. 

A  Mkw  JoHNseir  Rainbow 
Jol  tnaon'i 


aanoinoed 


■iKte 


t<tal 
billon 
Wileh 
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do. 
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have  tackled  it  with 
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We  hope  that  Mr.  Johnson  succeeds.  But 
even  if  he  doee.  It  will  be  Improper  to  deecribe 
the  proceeds  from  such  aalee  as  administra- 
tion economies.  The  s\irplusee  were  ac- 
cumulated through  Oovemment  subsidy  pro- 
grams, at  a  greater  coet  than -their  preeent 
value.  Selling  them  at  a  discount  wlU  be 
no  economy  miracle,  though  it  may  be  good 
bTislnees.  The  way  to  economiae  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  multitude  ot  Oovemment  op- 
erations  seeking  to  control  farm  supplies  and 
prices,  but  which  produce  swpliues. 


Kennedy  M< 


iiorial  Services  in  Hue, 
Vieteaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4. 1964 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mary  Mills  1b  a  nurse  serving 
overseas  with  AID  as  a  public  health 
nursing  advisor  and  Instructor.  She  has 
been  in  the  service  of  her  country  many 
(18)  years,  has  spent  seme  time  in  Li- 
beria, Beirut,  and  Cambodia.  She  is  now 
in  Hue,  Vietnam. 

In  writing  me  recently  she  enclosed  a 
COPY  of  her  accotmt  of  the  memorial 
services  for  the  late  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  It  se^ns  to  me  this  re- 
spect paid  by  our  American  citizens 
abroad  to  our  assassinated  President 
must  have  had  great  meaning,  not  only 
to  the  Americans  over  there  but  also  to 
the  citizens  of  that  war-torn  country.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  the  account 
by  Mary  Mills: 

MJEMOSIAL  SBtVICES  FOK  THX  LATS  PSKSISXMT 
JOHK  FTTZanULLO  Kkknzdt,  Mohdat,  No- 
vncBXB  25,  1968,  Hnx,  Vietnam 

Tes.  there  was  8(xnethlng  we  could  do  in 
Hue,  Vietnam:  Repreeentativee  from  the 
Consulate  and  our  military  headq\iarta'B 
came  by  the  house  on  Sunday  evening  to 
tell  me  that  tho^  would  be  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  our  late  President  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  11  (11  at  night  there).  By  morning 
I  knew  what  to  do.  I  bad  the  driver  cut 
aaocM  sprigs  ot  boxwood  from  the  garden,  and 
armed  with  the  big  brass  punchbowl,  I  was 
off  for  oxir  military  headq\iartera.  The  ofD- 
cer  on  duty  was  not  certain  if  flowers  would 
be  used  since  it  was  to  be  a  military  cere- 
mony but  that  he  would  find  out  and  let 
me  know.  Leaving  hU  office  I  ran  into  the 
commanding  officer  who  dot  only  welcomed 
the  idea  but  insisted  that  I  remain  and  have 
breakfast  with  him  which  I  politriy  refused 
because  I  did  not  have  the  time.  He  did  in- 
sist that  I  at  least  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
him.  Prom  there  I  went  to  the  market  to 
buy  flowers.  Kn  route  to  the  school  I  pcused 
by  my  Prench  teacher's  to  give  them  the  in- 
formation about  the  ceremony.  Back  at 
school  I  suggested  that  a  student  representa- 
ticm  of  one  student  from  each  of  the  foiir 
classes  i^epare  themselves  to  accompany 
me  to  the  ceremony  at  10:46.  The  instruc- 
tors and  the  administrative  assistant  along 
with  my  immediate  staff  were  invited  to  ac- 
company us.  It  was  suggested  that  we  all 
go  in  uniform. 

I  stopped  and  gathered  some  fern  and  a 
beautiful  little  running  flower  with  delicate 
white  blossoms  from  the  Sisters'  residence 
which  is  near  our  school.  My  driver  helped 
me  with  the  floral  arrangement.  In  the 
main  entrance  of  the  mUitary  headquarters 
through  which  the  guests  passed,  on  a  table 


beneath  a  large  draped  plctiire  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  did  the  moet  beautiful  (I  think)  ar- 
rangement r  have  ever  done.  Never  have  I 
given  the  care  and  attention  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. The  table  was  covered  with  a 
white  tablecloth  and  on  either  side  of  the 
huge  coi^>er  punchbowl  were  tall  candelabra. 
To  the  right  of  the  picture  was  the  American 
flag.  The  pttrt  ot  the  cloth  which  hung  over 
the  table  was  garlanded  In  Mack.  The 
flowers  consisted  of  llllee,  a  delicate  white 
flower,  a  few  pcUe  pink  roees,  and  the  box- 
wood and  fern.  Thoee  were  the  only 
flowers  used  since  the  service  was  strictly 
military  and  held  out  ot  doors.  Bven  the 
rains  were  kind  to  us;  it  was  a  heavenly 
mcHming. 

At  10:46  two  cars  took  us.  in  a  group,  to 
the  military  headquarters.  Surprisingly, 
there  was  a  special  seat  for  me  with  my 
name  pinned  on  it.  but  most  Important  of 
aU  there  was  the  place  of  honor  reeerved 
for  my  staff  and  students.  ,  It  so  hi4>pened 
that  with  us  appearing  in  uniform  and  our 
group  representing  the  only  Vletnameee  ap- 
pecurlng  in  a  small  groim>,  quite  an  Impres- 
sion was  made  on  both  the  Vletnameee  and 
some  of  the  others. 

It  was  a  touching  and  moet  impressive 
ceremony;  in  30  minutes  It  was  all  over. 
The  chaplain  had  performed  what  must  have 
been  for  him,  as  was  true  for  others  through- 
out the  world,  a  i>alnful  but  honored  duty. 
The  Vletnameee  Band  (miUtary)  played  the 
Puneral  Dirge,  Taps,  and  our  National 
Anthem.  During  oxix  minutes  ot  sUent 
prayers  following  the  chi^laln's  eulogy  and 
prayer,  certainly  there  must  have  been 
unisonous  in  silence  that  united  us  In  his 
honor  and  memory;  that  we  would  reaffirm 
our  faith  and  lededicate  our  efforts  and  our 
lives  to  help  carry  out  the  mlaslon  begun  by 
him  and  yet  common  to  us  all,  the  continu- 
ing search  for  the  fxilflllment  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  that  we  woiild  come  to  recog- 
nize the  true  worth  of  all  mankind  Irreepec- 
tive  of  the  dlfferencee  that  may  separate  us, 
and  that  human  dignity  and  freedom  would 
become  our  symbol  and  a  reality  not  only 
for  our  own  country  but  for  mankind.  If 
we  can  so  bind  up  our  wounds  and  suffering 
for  this  great  loes  through  such  a  dedication, 
then  his  short  life  and  tragic  loss  would  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Some  people  finish  their 
work  on  this  earth  In  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time  than  is  necessary  for  some  of  us  who 
spend  moet  of  our  Uvea  trying  to  destroy 
others  whHe  at  the  same  time  not  realizing 
that  the  tragic  loes  is  that  of  our  own  lives. 
And  so,  while  there  is  still  ttms,  let  us  put 
forth  an  all-out  effort  to  become  men  of 
good  will. 

Mast  Mills. 

Hue.  Vietnam. 


Independence  of  Ceylon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  after 
more  than  400  years  as  a  colony  of  Euro- 
pean iMwen,  Ceylon  became  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  state  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1948.  Today  marks  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  that  historic  moment  and  I 
take  this  oiHwrtunity  to  congratulate 
His  Excellency  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  of 
Ceylon,  William  Of^allawa;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Ceylraiese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  M  F.  de  S.  Jayaratne. 


Ceylon  is  a  small  island  paradise  Just 
off  the  southeastern  tip  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
enchanting  scenery  in  the  world  and  its 
praises  have  been  sung  by  visitors  for 
centuries.  As  long  as  ships  have  sailed 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Ceylon  has  been  an 
important  link  in  trade  with  the  Orient. 
It  was  famous  in  earlier  days  for  its  rich 
and  abundant  spices,  especially  cinna- 
mon, and  for  its  many  precious  stones. 
However,  the  coimtry  is  better  known  to 
us  today  for  its  exports  of  black  tea  and 
natural  rubber  "and  for  the  fact  that  its 
Prime  Minister  is  the  first  woman  in 
modem  history  to  head  a  government. 

A  visitor  who  is  familiar  with  living 
conditions  in  other  Asian  countries  will 
be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  relative 
prosperty  in  Ceylon.  The  people  live 
simply  but  well,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  of  poverty  and  misery  in  the 
villages.  Three-fourths  of  all  Ceylonese 
are  aUe  to  read  and  write,  as  compared 
to  the  rest  of  Asia's  one-fourth,  and  edu- 
cation Is  free  frwn  kindergarten  to  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  independence 
of  Ceylon  Is  being  celebrated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  and  we  share  their 
joy  and  pride  on  this  important  occasion. 
Tlie  continued  evolution  of  Ceylon  as  a 
free  and  independent  democratic  state 
Is  important  to  the  United  States.  Our 
coimtry  has  always  respected  the  Ceylon 
Government's  policy  of  "friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  nations  and  noninvolve- 
ment  with  any  power  bloc."  And  over 
the  many  years  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Ceylon  have  been 
friendly.  Our  trade  relations  have  been 
mutually  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been 
increasing  cultural  exchange.  It  is  true 
that  the  close  bond  between  the  United 
States  and  Ceylon  has  been  under  strain 
in  recent  months  due  to  unresolved  dif- 
ferences over  American  property  na- 
tionalized in  Ceylon.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that,  given  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  ideals  of  each  other,  it 
should  be  possible  to  restore  normal  and 
friendly  relations.  I  personally  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  will  move  once 
more  to  such  a  rewarding  friendship. 


Decision    Should    Be    Reached    on 
Qncttion    of   Airport    Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NOHTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
begin  final  consideration  of  a  matter  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  air 
transportation  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. The  matter  has  stimulated  enor- 
mous public  interest  In  the  area,  and  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  a  brlrf 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
ary 30,  1964,  edition  of  the  NashvlUe 
Graphic  which  is  published  in  my  home- 
town of  Nashville,  N.C.     This  editorial 


refiects  the  views  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple living  in  the  area  where  better  air 
transportation  is  so  badly  needed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  State.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

DliCUUUN    SROtTLO    Be    RkaCHCD    ON    QUESTION 

or  AiBFOET  Srrz 
Another  hearing  is  schediiled  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautlce  Board  in  Washington,  D.C., 
next  Wednesday  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
poeal  to  bidld  a  new  airport  in  the  area  of 
Town  Creek,  approximately  halfway  between 
Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson. 

It  is  our  understanding,  and  our  hope,  that 
the  airport  location  question  will  be  settled 
once  and  for  all  at  this  hearing. 

The  controversy  has  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson, 
with  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the 
three  counties  of  Nash,  Edgecombe,  and 
Wilaon,  have  battled  persistently  for  the 
Town  Creek  location.  A  group  from  the 
Greenville  area  has  fought  no  lc«s  diligently 
for  a  location  near  Toddy,  in  Pitt  County. 
There  are  arguments,  of  course,  in  favcH'  of 
both  locations.  The  major  difference  is  that 
the  Town  Creek  location  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  new  airport  can  hope 
to  serve  only  a  limited  area,  while  the  Ttxldy 
location  envisions  a  regional  airport  facility 
that  would  serve  a  major  part  of  eastern 
Carolina. 

The  regional  concept  Is  weak,  it  seems  to 
us,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  region's 
population  is  too  small  and  too  sparse  to 
support  a  majw  airport.  For  Nash,  and  other 
counties  in  this  immediate  area,  the  Ralel^- 
Diu-ham  Airport  Is  almost  as  dose  as  the 
Toddy  Airport  would  be,  and  Raleigh-Dur- 
ham offers  service  which  an  airport  facility 
at  Toddy  could  not  hope  to  match  In  the 
foreeeeable  future. 

This  means  that  passenger  traffic  and  air 
freight  shiiHnents  for  the  Toddy  Airport 
would  be  limited  largely  to  areas  east  of 
Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson,  where  travel  dis- 
tances would  place  extreme  restrictions  on 
MM  ot  the  airport  for  much  of  the  widely 
scattered  population. 

The  Town  Creek  location,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  expect  to  generate  trafllc  from 
both  the  Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson  areas, 
Piedmont  Airlines  is  already  serving  Rocky 
Mount  on  a  profitable  basis,  and  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  its  air  transportation 
business  would  expand  as  a  result  of  added 
patronage  from  the  Wilson  area. 

In  addition,  matching  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $700,000  have  ah-eady  been  pledged  toward 
construction  of  the  Town  Creek  Airport  by 
the  three  counUes  of  Nash,  Wilaon,  and  Edge- 
combe, and  by  the  clUee  of  Rocky  Mount  and 
Wilson. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  therefore  it 
seems  logical  that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  should  approve  the  Town  Creek  site 
and  the  concept  of  an  airport  that  will  serve 
a  limited  area  successfully,  rather  than  a 
regional  airport  that  has  Uttle  hope  of  gen- 
erating enough  traffic  to  Justify  its  existence. 


The    Baker   Affair   a   Midfe   to   L.BJ. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  OAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
try  and  understand  President  Johnson's 
motives    and    methods.     Mr.    Marquis 


Childs,  in  his  colmnn  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  S,  has  given  us  quite  an 
insdgrht  Into  various  phases  of  the  Presi- 
dent's activities. 
His  column  follows :   ' 

The    Bakes   AvxAn   a   Mnxv   to    L.B.J. 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Since  he  was  old  enough  to  know  what 
life  was  about,  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has 
been  running  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  he  could. 
And  now  occupying  the  highest  ofllce  in  the 
land  with  present  prospects  of  staying  there 
for  some  time  to  come,  he  can't  stop  running. 

The  pictxu-e  of  a  driving  taskmaster  who 
pushes  himself  twice  as  hard  as  anyone 
aroimd  him  emerges  from  his  first  2  months 
In  the  Presidency.  But  this  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication, for  the  President  is  more  compli- 
cated than  a  superficial  impression  would 
Indicate. 

A  Texan  who  has  known  Mr.  Johnson 
through  his  entire  career  was  asked  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  effect  on  the  President 
of  the  dlsclosiuies  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
His  answer  was : 

"He'U  work  twice  as  long.  He'll  be  like  a 
man  clearing  out  swamidand,  digging  harder 
than  ever  and  meanwhile  brushing  off  the 
midges  swarming  around.  Lyndoii  can't  be- 
lieve anything  he  does  ia  wrong." 

That  is  an  apt  figure  of  speech.  The  com- 
plexities ot  the  Johnson  diaracter  go  down 
to  his  origins  and  his  backgroimd.  As  a 
young  man  growing  up  In  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  fitntier  tradition  was  still 
strong,  he  was  a  "have  not"  and  he  set  out 
with  aU  his  great  capacity  and  phenomenal 
energy  to  become  a  "have." 

His  poUtical  outlook  was  shaped  by  this 
■»me  bwdEground.  By  instinct,  predilection 
and  early  ooodltlonlng,  Lyndon  Jctmaon  was 
a  Jacksonlan  Democrat.  TUa  was  against 
not  so  much  tlie  Hamlltonljui  taullttaa  ot 
aristaxwraUc  rule  aa  against  the  Aff^ww.  oon- 
cept  of  government  as  an  austere  obllgatloQ 
to  do  good  and  promote  the  generaJ  welfare. 

Andrew  Jackson  l)elieved  t»iat  the  pubUc 
lands  in  the  empty  continent  were  there  to 
be  taken  by  the  people.  When  he  'Vitf fated 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  reeleetloa  to  the 
Presidency,  the  Adams  clan  felt  that  the 
clovMi  hoof  was  staa^>ed  on  government  with 
a  carnival  ot  oorrupttoo  tb  follow.  Out  of 
those  public  lands  some  o*  the  greatest 
Amertoan  fortunes  were  amassed. 

This  Jacksonlan  oonvlctloc  has  carried 
over  into  a  more  oomplloated  day.  Whether 
it  is  television  franchises  or  contracts  run- 
ning into  hundreds  o*  mllllans  ot  doUars,  for 
the  Jackaonlans,  government  Is  a  legitimate 
source  o*  enrichment.  And  for  a  have-not 
it  is  not  merely  a  privilege  but  a  duty  to  take 
what  he  can  before  it  falls  to  the  havee. 

In  tills  same  context,  distorted  and  para- 
doxical as  it  appears,  the  private  defenders 
of  Bobby  Baker  see  the  boy  from  Pickens, 
S.C.  Baker  is  a  Jacdcsonian  in  the  era  of  the 
quick  buck,  a  Horatio  Alger  or  the  fast  deal 
pulled  off  with  Oovemment  mirrors.  A  ques- 
tion touching  the  morals  ot  our  day  is 
whether  the  public  attitude  toward  this  in- 
stant millionaire  is  one  more  of  envy  than 
of  censure. 

The  Johnson  paradox  is   that  he  can  in 
all  sincerity  propose  a  war  on  poverty  using 
every  weapon  of  Government  and  yet  not  Im- 
I>air  his  solid  standing  with  the  establish-  - 
ment  In  Texas. 

In  a  sense  this  is  the  paradox  of  Texas  and 
the  President  is  first  a  Texan  and  then  a 
southerner  or  a  westerner.  In  his  New 
Yorker  series  that  angered  many  Texans, 
John  Bainbridge  pointed  out  that  while  "so- 
cial security"  and  "Pederal  aid"  are  dirty 
words  to  Texas  millionaires,  that  State,  sixth 
in  population  and  seventh  In  the  amoimt 
of  Pederal  taxes  paid,  ranks  third  in  the 
volume  of  help  it  gets  from  the  Federal 
Government. 
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directly,  to  the  crisis  which  confronts  the 
world  today.  General  de  Gaulle's  proposals, 
if  accepted,  could  only  mean  another  even- 
tual surrender.  For  the  guarantees  which 
he  so  raguely  mentlooa  are  worthlees. 

There  should  be  no  self-deception  in  this 
matter.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ocaununlsts, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  fuzay,  defeatist 
recommendations  from  General  de  Gaulle, 
will  win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
may  even  be  probable  unlees  the  United 
States  intwvene  militarily  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  is  the  ease  today.  If  Vietnam 
goee,  however,  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia 
might  Just  as  well  be  written  off — notwith- 
standing all  talk  of  neutrality. 

At  the  moment  General  Khanh.  who  has 
taken  power  in  Slagon.  bitterly  rejects  the 
advice  from  Paris  and  iHoposes  to  press  on 
with  the  war.  If  General  Khanh 's  deeds  sup- 
port his  words,  the  United  Statea,  or  so  it 
seems  to  us,  must  stay  with  the  struggle. 
Meanwhile,  one  can  (xily  hope  that  President 
de  Gaulle,  If  merely  for  the  sake  of  change, 
will  mind  his  own  business. 


Canal  Zoa« — Paaama  RelatioBt: 
ZoaiaBS  Speak  Out 


^     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pxNNaTi.vA]a& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  January  9,  1964,  Panamanian  assault 
on  the  Canal  Zone,  I  have  received  let- 
ters, telegrams,  newas>c4>er  clippings,  and 
telephone  calls  from  many  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Without  a  single  excepUcya,  all 
such  CMiimimications  have  approved  the 
views  that  I  have  consistently  presented 
on  the  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  and 
perpetuity  questions. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  Balboa.  C.Z.. 
schoolteacher,  speaks  out  with  a  refresh- 
ing degree  of  candor  and  Lb  commended 
for  reading  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  indicated  letter  follows: 

DsAS  CoMoaxsHMow  Plood:  The  relation- 
ship between  tha  Canal  Zone  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  is  critical  and  needs  your 
tiTiw^arfiata  attention.  The  prees  r^xirts 
which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  moat  respects 
both  erroneous  and  distorted.  To  think  that 
the  Amerl<!an  students'  attempt  to  fly  the 
American  flag  at  the  Balboa  High  School 
was  the  cause  of  the  present  flareup  Is  to  be 
naive. 

The  preeentation  of  a  Panamanian  flag  to 
President  Roberto  Chlarl  and  the  OAS,  sup- 
poeedly  torn  and  bloodied  by  the  North 
American  students,  is  an  example  of  their 
many  Uee. 

Gen.  Andrew  P.  O'Meaia,  commander  In 
chief,  U.S.  Southern  OOcunand,  has  cate- 
gorically denied  that  this  was  done  by  North 
American  students  and  has  backed  his  denial 
with  a  16-mllllmeter  film  of  the  incident. 

The  phenomenal  deatruetlon  of  property 
tn  Panama  by  their  own  dUaena  waa  dis- 
graceful. Is  thla  thair  way  of  showing  pa- 
triotism for  thalr  flagf  Or  is  thU  an  indi- 
cation of  tha  maay  subversive  elements  that 
operate  in  Panama? 

Our  appeaasments  In  tha  Oanal  Zone  over 
many  years,  partleularly  since  tha  1900  riot- 
ing, have  brouf^t  nothing  more  than  scorn, 
greater  demands,  azKl  more  sacrifice  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 


The  past  publicity  of  Operation  Mend- 
shlp  and  the  actlvitiea  of  tha  State  Depart- 
ment have  preeented  a  false  picture  of  great 
accomplishment.  The  all-out  efforts  of  the 
military  and  dvUan  populace  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Improve  conditions  have  been  in 
most  cases  resented. 

The  Panamanians  ccmplain  that  we  have 
so  much  more  than  they,  and  yet  they  do 
nothing  to  improve  their  economy. 

The  North  Americans  in  general  have  been 
and  still  are  disliked  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  we  were  respected  only  momen- 
tarily when  the  United  Stfktee  took  a  firm 
stand  during  the  Cuban  xrlels.  We  must 
take  a  firm  stand  now,  before  we  are  loat. 

In  Panama  Itself,  as  in  many  other  Latin 
American  countries,  there  are  luxtirloxls  sub- 
urbs containing  some  of  the  wealthiest  peo- 
ple In  the  world.  Yet  theee  wealthy  people 
want  more  and  expect  the  UJS.  taxpayer  to 
take  care  of  their  problems. 

In  Panaxna  the  needy  are  contrasted  with 
the  people  at  tha  Canal  Zone.  To  contrast 
the  two  presents  a  false  picture,  as  no  un- 
employment could  possibly  exist  in  the  xone. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  2Sonians, 
which  Is  often  called  luxurious.  Is  not  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  same  means.  As  an  example,  most 
housing  la  substandard. 

One  of  the  preaent  requests  of  the  Pana- 
manian Goremmant  la  for  a  new  treaty. 
With  the  InataMU^  In  government  that  often 
exists  in  Panama  we  would  have  to  write  a 
new  treaty  with  each  new  family  that  comes 
into  power.  It  la  impossible  to  have  a  ra- 
tional understanding  with  such  unsteble 
conditions.  History  will  verify  that  revcdu- 
tlon  la  not  uncommon. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  channeled 
into  this  area  and  with  what  returns? 

The  realdente  in  the  Canal  Zone  feel  it 
Is  our  resp<nsibllity  to  let  the  other  VB. 
dtlxens  and  our  friends' of  the  world  know 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  present 
situation.  We  invito  your  personal  investi- 
gation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  Balboa,  C.Z.,  Schoolteackxb. 


Amendmeots  to  tka  Antidanipiar  Act  of 
1921 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PKMNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  session 
of  the  88th  Ccmgress  act  upcm  amend- 
ments to  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
As  the  act  now  stands  it  Is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  Incredibly  easy  for  a  foreign 
manufacturer  to  bring  his  goods  to  this 
coimtry  and  dump  them  on  the  market  at 
prices  substantially  below  what  he  Is 
charging  for  identical  manufactured 
goods  in  his  own  country. 

This  is  patently  unfair,  not  only  to 
American  manufacturers,  but  also  to 
American  workers  and  consumers.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  antidumping  laws  which  I  have  in- 
troduced— and  amendmoxts  introduced 
by  49  other  Members  oi  this  House,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican — ^have  the 
full  and  wholdiearted  support  of  both 
organized  labor  and  management. 
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Tills  is  a  matter  which  cuts  through 
econcMnic  and  social  strata.  It  is  not  a 
partisan  political  issue.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  sake  of  special 
interests  on  either  side. 

It  is  designed  to  fight  unemplojmient, 
for  when  the  profits  of  our  cement  indus- 
try in  my  own  district  are  substantially 
cut  back  by  unfair  dumping  practices, 
there  can  and  will  be  only  one  resxilt:  the 
loss  of  large  numbers  of  Jobs  for  the 
people  in  my  area. 

The  problem  is  particularly  critical 
in  my  district  and  it  affects  the  lives  of 
nearly  every  Pennsylvanian  who  lives  or 
works  or  depends  upon  heavy  industry 
for  his  subsistence. 

American  steel  has  been  particularly 
hard  pressed  by  these  unfair  practices. 
Bethlehem  Steel — the  world's  second 
largest  producer  of  steel  products  and 
steel  for  industrial  uses — ^finds  itself 
consistently  imdersold  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  are  permitted  to  dump  indis- 
criminately on  our  markets. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Talbot  Shel- 
ton,  representing  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
which  employs  120.000  workers,  many 
of  them  right  in  my  own  native  city  of 
Bethlehem,  appeared  before  representa- 
tives of  the  UJS.  Treasury  Department  to 
clarify  and  reaffirm  the  company's  op- 
position to  foreign  dumping.  In  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Shelton  made  a  number 
of  coffent  observations  on  the  use  of  loss 
leaders  by  foreign  producers  to  cut  an 
unfair  corner  in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Shelton— and  the  company — ^take 
specifically  strong  exception  to  the  De- 
partment's practice  of  making  decisions 
on  dumping  cases  without  giving  Ameri- 
can producers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  participate  in  the  discussion  leading 
up  to  the  Department's  decision. 
*     Mr.  Shelton  said: 

It  is  too  easy  under  these  circunutances 
for  the  Treasviry  to  be  misled  into  accepting 
misleading  or  false  Information  or  data  that 
is  not  typical  of  arm's  length  transactions  at 
any  particular  time.  To  provide  an  accurate, 
fair  and  expeditious  administration  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  the  Treasury  should  not 
reach  decisions  in  camera  but  should  hold 
pubUc  hearings.  Experience  in  the  wire  rod 
proceedings  indicates  such  hearings  would 
be  in  the  overall  pubUc  Interest.  Because 
there  is  a  strong  economic  Incentive  to  dump 
and  the  effects  can  be  so  adverse  to  American 
Industry  and  labor,  a  finding  of  dumping  or 
no  dumping  by  the  Treasury  is  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  decided  without  hetu-lngs. 

This  is  a  problem  which  affects  many 
economic  and  industrial  fields  and  it 
knows  no  geographical  boundaries. 

When  foreign  producers  are  allowed  to 
invade  American  markets  with  pre- 
posterously lowered,  cutrate  prices 
which  are  far  below  their  own  market 
levels  at  home,  we  are  making  second- 
class  producers  of  our  aluminum,  ce- 
ment, chemical,  copper  and  brass,  elec- 
trical and  electronics,  pharmaceutical, 
steel,  synthetic  fabric,  textiles,  wire  and 
cable  and  many  other  industrial  pro- 
ducers representing  the  mainstream  of 
American  consumer-industrial  produc- 
tion. 

We  must  act — and  act  now — to  close 
the  loopholes  in  existing  antidumping 
legislation.  We  must  do  It,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
manufacturing  community,  but  for  the 


thousands  of  Americans  who  are  being 
forced  into  unfair  competition  with  a 
foreign  labor  market. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  action  in  this  field.  Pennsyl- 
vania's cement  industry — most  of  which 
is  concentrated  in  my  own  district  and  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley — has  suffered  serious 
and  severe  economic  loss  through  the 
indiscriminate  dumping  of  foreign-pro- 
duced materials  on  the  American  market. 

With  employment  in  cement  lagging — 
and  with  further  serious  cutbacks 
threatened  in  steel  and  other  major  in- 
dustries— the  continued  permissiveness 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  Is  a  dag- 
ger at  the  throat  of  progress  for  Amer- 
ican industry. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  men  who 
sponsored  and  fought  for  the  original 
bill,  or  for  its  amendment  in  past  years, 
would  have  been  able  to  foresee  the  dras- 
tic increase  in  dumping  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers which  has  occurred  In  recMit 
years.  The  aim  of  the  act  is  not — and 
should  not  be — to  penalize  American  pro- 
ducers or  American  consumers.  But  that 
is  precisely  the  effect  it  Is  now  having. 

Ear^  action  on  the  amendments  now 
before  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  Americans,  no 
matter  where  they  live  or  work. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I    include    extraneous   matter    at   this 
point: 
STATKMDtT  or  lia.  Sbxlton,  or  Bxthlxhxic 

Steel  Co..  B^roaz  Repxebxntativxs  or  tkb 

Ttkasuxt     Dkpaxticknt     in     CoNmcnoN 

WrrH  TaxASOXT's  Review  or  Tn  RaauuL- 

TIONS  UNDEE  the  ANTIDTTMFINa   ACT,  JAITU- 

AET  23,  1964 

My  name  is  Talbot  Shelton  and  I  am 
assistant  financial  vice  president  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  Bethlehem  Lb  in  the  business  of 
man\ifacturlng  a  broad  range  of  iron  and 
steel  products,  fabricating  and  erecting 
structural  steel,  and  building  and  repairing 
ships.  We  furnish  employment  to  approx- 
imately 120,000  people  and  our  gross  receipts 
approximate  93  blUlon  annually.  On  De- 
cember 19,  1963,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  A.  Reed  sent  out  a  letter 
welcoming  conunents  relevant  to  a  review  of 
the  Treasury's  regulatlcms  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  This  review.  I  believe,  was 
stimulated  in  pmrt  by  the  specific  recom- 
mendations to  amend  such  regulations  made 
by  Mr.  Merrill  Rxusell,  assistant  general  aoUc- 
Itor  of  United  States  Steel  Corp..  in  Ws  let- 
ter of  October  30,  1963.  to  Mr.  Belln,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

My  company  is  generally  In  favor  of  revi- 
sions In  the  regulations  and  in  the  areas  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Russell. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  today  to  suggest 
specific  regiUation  changes  nor  to  review  in 
detail  the  specific  recommendations  already 
submitted.  Rather,  I  believe  I  may  be  help- 
ful in  reviewing  the  areas  in  which  my  com- 
pany has  experienced  dlfDcultlea  with  the 
administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act  and 
In  pointing  out  some  places  where  such 
administration  might  be  improved. 

The  chaotic  conditions  and  damage  to  an 
importing  country's  employment  and  indus- 
try which  result  when  another  country's 
producers  engage  in  dumping  have  ea\ued 
most  nations  to  condemn  this  practice  and  to 
adopt  laws  or  reg\ilations  to  prevent  it.  The 
right  of  each  country  to  do  so  Is  specifically 
recognized  in  article  VI  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  (GATT)  to  which 
all  of  the  major  free  world  producing  nations 


are  partlea.  ICoat  of  my  discussion  will  re- 
late to  the  experiences  Bethlehem  and  seven 
other  complainant  steel-prodncing  oompaniea 
in  the  United  Statea  encountered  In  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  dumping  of  wire  rods  by 
producers  in  five  foreign  countries. 

In  order  properly  to  Introduce  this  discus- 
sion it  is  worthwhUe  to  look  brl^y  at  two 
things:  (1)  the  current  world  supply-demand 
balance  in  eteel  and  (3)  the  economics  of 
'dimiping  from  the  dumper's  point  at  view. 

Plrst,  the  world's  abmty  or  capacity  to 
supply  steel  is  currently  weU  in  excess  of 
demand  and  the  gap  is  growing.  Estimates 
recently  made  in  Iiuxembourg  were  that  un- 
used world  capacity  (excluding  any  In  the 
United  States),  was  about  28  mtUlon  net 
tons  in  1963  or  equal  to  approximately  76 
I)ercent  of  total  world  steel  exports  or  trade 
by  all  countries  in  that  year.  There  are 
powerful  incentives  for  this  foreign  unused 
capcu;ity  to  be  used. 

Now  to  the  economics.  Every  steel  pro- 
ducer has  certain  fixed  costs  and  certain 
variable  costs.  The  fixed  ooets,  which  do  not 
vary  with  production.  Include  depreciation. 
Interest  on  borrowed  capital,  real  estete,  and 
personal  property  taxes,  and  many  general 
administrative  and  hcxne  office  sales  ex- 
penses. The  usual  variable  costs,  which  are 
expected  to  vary  with  production,  are  mate- 
rials and  labor.  Note,  however,  that  in  some 
ooimtrles  lilce  Japan  and  Belgium,  by  law  or 
custom,  the  bulk  of  a  inoduoer's  labor  force 
once  hired  is  In  effect  employed  unUl  retire- 
ment age.  This  has  the  effect  of  transferring 
most  labor  costs  from  the  Variable  to  the 
fixed  category. 

Tying  the  two  factors  together,  if  a  major 
steel-produdng  country  la  selling  the  bulk 
of  its  oul^Mit  in  the  home  market,  as  they 
almost  all  do.  the  IndTistry  which  has  some 
unused  capacity  can  add  to  Its  profits  by 
selling  an  Increment  of  production  in  export 
for  any  amount  above  its  Incremental  vari- 
able costs.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be 
little  more  than  material  costs.  In  other 
words,  a  country  which  Is  the  victim  of 
dumping  cannot  kxA  for  any  built-in  pro- 
tection from  the  dumping  coimtry's  average 
costs  acting  as  a  floor  under  export  price 
reductions. 

With  this  Introduction,  let  us  turn  to  our 
experiences  in  the  proceedings  under  the 
American  antidxunping  act  against  foreign 
producers  in  Gennany,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, France,  and  Japan  selling  carbon 
steel  wire  rods  in  the  United  Stotas. 

Wire  rods  are  a  round,  semlflnlshert,  hot- 
rolled  product  designed  to  be  drawn  into 
wire  which,  in  turn,  is  fabricated  Into  a  wide 
variety  of  end  prod\icts  Including  nails,  nuts 
and  bolts,  welded  wire  fabric,  garment  hang- 
ers, eto.  Foreign  in^xirts  of  wire  rods  In- 
creased from  64,000  net  tons  in  1967  to  ap- 
proximately 810,000  tons  in  1963,  or  roughly 
76  percent  of  domestic  mill  shlpmento  of 
1,110,000  tons. 

The  Increasing  ln^>orte  of  wire  rods  into 
the  United  States  at  what  we  beUeved  to  be 
dumping  prices  caiised  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
and  the  other  domeetlc  producers  which  ulti- 
mately became  complainante  to  initiate  eco- 
nomic studies  of  the  home  market  prices  and 
seUlng  prices  in  the  United  States  of  the 
various  foreign  intxlucerB  in  the  spring  of 
1963. 

What  did  those  studies  conslste  of  7  First, 
we  obtained  copies  of  the  official  price  llste  of 
the  Suropean  producers  as  filed  with  the 
high  authority  of  the  coal  and  steel  com- 
munity. Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  cre- 
ating the  commxinlty,  these  published  ibices 
are  the  prices  at  which  sales  must  be  made 
subject  to  certain  exceptions.  We  also  re- 
viewed Japaneee  wire  rod  prices  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  major  Japaneee  pro- 
ducers under  the  collective  open  sales  sys- 
tem. This  Japanese  agreement  had  official 
Government  recognlticm — ^tn  fact.  Govern- 
ment representatives  had  participated  In  it. 
In  addition.  It  was  publicly  praised  In  the 
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Parentbetfteally,  It  appears  that  the  rea- 
aoa  for  the  Increasing  foreign  dumping  mar- 
gins was  that  It  became  neceeaary  for  the 
torelcn  prodooeta  progreeslvely  to  reduce 
their  prlcee  on  expurta  to  the  United  Statea 
In  order  to  secure  the  additional  salea  they 
sought  Such  foreign  producers  apparently 
were  selling  at  wtaaterer  price  leTcls  were 
aeceaeary  to  secure  business  from  customers 
formerly  supplied  by  UB.  producers  and/or 
to  offer  a  better  price  than  that  of  another 
foreign  producer. 

In  due  course,  the  Treasury,  having  reason 
to  believe  or  suspect  sales  below  fair  value, 
withheld  appraisement  of  wire  rod  Imports 
fnxn  European  producers,  eventually  found 
thoe  were  such  salea  by  the  Ew-opean  pro- 
ducera.  and  referred  the  cases  to  the  Tariff 
Conuniaslon  for  a  finding  on  the  question 
of  Injiuy  as  required  by  the  Antidumping 
Act.  Housing,  the  margins  of  selling  below 
'fair  value  found  by  Treasury  were  very  aub- 
Btantially  below  the  margins  indicated  in 
the  complaint. 

During  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  Treasury,  particularly  the  Biweau  of  Cus- 
toms, the  domestic  producers  were  advised 
in  general  terms  of  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  numeroua  adjustments  being  made  by 
them  in  order  to  determine  foreign  market 
valuea  lower  than  shown  in  the  complaint. 
Counsel  for  the  domestic  industry  believed, 
as  do  I,  that  many  of  these  adjustments  were 
without  adequate  foundation,  "nils  belief 
is  admittedly  based  on  incomplete  knowledge 
because  we  were  only  given  fragmentary  in- 
formation by  the  Treasury  oacials. 

An  example  of  one  sitch  adjustment 
claimed  and  allowed  to  a  foreign  producer 
to  reflect  an  q"«^'>«1  difference  in  circum- 
stancea  of  sale  was  the  claim  of  Increased 
cost  for  h<xne  market  sales  because  of  tbe 
added  loading  coats  of  lotMling  trucks  rather 
than  bargee.  So^  Information  ai  we  de- 
veloped abowed  there  was  very  little  truck 
movement  by  this  particular  producer.  Fur- 
ther, an  examination  of  our  records  at 
Bethlehem  disclosed  almoet  Identical  coeU 
for  both  typea  of  loading. 

Ifoet  surprising  and  damaging  to  tbe  whole 
eaaa  was  the  final  determination  ot  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  Japanese  pro- 
ducers bad  not  aold  wire  rods  In  tbe  United 
Statea  below  "fair  value."  Thla  apperentiy 
stemmed  from  two  Treasury  ooncluskxis. 

TlM  first  such  eonclusicm  of  which  we  were 
advised  waa  that  our  information  as  to  do- 
meatie  Japaneae  wire  rod  prlcea  was  wrong 
and  that  they  were  sobstantlally  lower.  To 
thla  day  we  do  not  know  what  proof  was 
offered  by  the  Japanese,  bow  It  was  authen- 
ticated, what  the  alleged  Japanese  nuirket 
value  actually  was,  Whether  the  lower  price 
waa  charged  in  the  first  Instance,  or  adjusted 
by  rebates  or  discounts,  and  if  the  latter, 
when  they  Uxk.  place.  We  do  not  know,  for 
example,  whether  rebates  were  paid  after  our 
complaint  with  respect  to  the  period  covered 
by  the  complaint. 

We  do,  however,  know  that  we  supplied  a 
large  amount  of  detailed,  mutually  support- 
ing information  establishing  the  foreign 
market  val\ie,  the  prices  at  which  wire  rods 
were  bought  and  scdd  In  Japan  concurrently 
with  the  salea  complained  of  in  the  United 
Statea.  We  also  know  that  our  data  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  aomething  provided  on 
behalf  of  the  exporters. 

We  did  one  more  thing  with  respect  to  the 
first  conclusion  of  the  Treasxiry.  We  ana- 
lysed the  pubUahed  profit  and  loss  and  over- 
all cost  figurea  of  some  of  tbe  major  Japa- 
neee  wire  rod  producers.  And  efficient  as 
they  may  be,  It  Is  dUBcult  to  see  how  the 
Japanese  oould  seQ  wire  rods  at  $93  a  ton,' 
drilvered  at  goU  ports  with  duty  paid  (aa 
testified  to  by  one  Importe:^)  and  be  selling 
la  the  hoDM  marfcst  at  this  price— dimin- 
ished by  the  eost  of  oeean  transportation 
and  the  XJA.  tariff — without  operating  at  a 
kisa.    We  know  that  Japanese  steel  produc- 


ers have  steadily  reported  profits.  It  might 
be  said  that  wire  rods  were  a  loss  leader  In 
Japan,  which  would  be  hard  to  believe  about 
any  major  steel  product.  In  addition  we 
have  learned  Informally  that  the  Bureau  of 
C\istoms  is  alx>ut  to  determine  that  Japan  Is 
not  dumping  either  steel  sheets  or  standard 
welded  pipe  on  the  basis  of  analyses  similar 
to  that  made  in  wire  rods,  except  that  the 
dumping  margins  foimd  originally  by  the 
complainants  were  even  larger.  It  is  plain 
that  all  these  products  cannot  be  loss  leaders. 

The  second  Treasury  oonclusion  was  an 
apparent  willingness  to  make  price  adjust- 
ments to  refiect  claimed  differences  In  cir- 
cumstances of  sale.  Most  of  the  differences 
were  only  referred  to  In  general  terms  and 
many  seemed  iinjustifled. 

One  such  difference  in  circumstances  of 
sale  was  the  claimed  lower  cost  In  selling  in 
the  United  Statea  because  salea  were  alleg- 
edly made  on  a  cash  baals  and  therefore 
no  credit  risk  was  experienced  by  the  Japa- 
neae producer.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
reliably  advised  that  In  Japan  the  producer 
was  paid  in  caah  by  the  trading  house  which 
extended  any  short-term  credit  available  to 
the  consumer  and  financed  this  out  of  its 
commissions.  Also  on  salea  In  the  United 
States,  customers  testified  that  tbe  Ji^>anese 
provided  liberal  and  extended  payment 
terms. 

Our  Industry  was  never  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  any  foreign  producer  (and 
I  do  not  mean  tbe  American  counsel  of  a  for- 
eign producer)  to  question  the  ex  parte 
statementa  made  by  those  producers  to 
Treasury.  Squally  aa  frustrating,  the  do- 
mestic industry  did  not  svesi  kno^  the  na- 
ture of  the  statoaents  or  docuBMntattosi  be- 
ing supplied  by  tbe  foreign  producers  to 
rebut  the  complaint. 

This  history  of  the  wire  rod  dumping  pro- 
ceeding before  Treasmr  indicatea  the  im- 
portance of  revisions  In  lYeasury's  regula- 
tions. 

While  adjustments  reflecting  important 
and  real  differences  in  clreumstanoee  of  sale 
should  be  permitted,  the  Treastiry  seems 
willing  to  accept  many  requested  adjiist- 
ments  that  we  feel  are  not  warranted.  The 
Treasury's  present  regulations  therefore  re- 
quire strengthening  to  reflect  acctuvtely  the 
congressloiud  Intent  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
to  prevent  disruptive  dumping. 

Furthermore,  domestic  Industry  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  know  In  detail  the 
nature  of  the  defenses  raised  by  the  for- 
eign exporters  and  to  croes-examlne  and 
answer  those  defensee.  As  pointed  out  In  Mr. 
Russell's  letter,  the  Treasury  has  treated 
as  confidential  much  information  tiiat  sim- 
ply oould  not  be  confidential.  SeDlng  prices 
of  foreign  producers  are  certainly  known  to 
their  customers  and  In  the  Boropean  Ooal 
and  Steel  Community  devlatlona  from  posted 
price  lists  of  the  various  producers  must  be 
repwrted  to  the  high  authority. 

In  tbe  wire  rod  proceeding,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  T^asury  sug- 
gested that  the  complainants  allow  Treas- 
ury to  give  copies  of  the  complaint  to  the 
Importer.  This  we  agreed  to  do.  expect- 
ing that  we  would  In  turn  be  furnished  with 
the  documentation  supporting  tbe  foreign 
prodixsers  defenses.  Actually  we  were  not 
even  informed  of  the  nature  of  all  6f  the  de- 
fenses raised  and,  of  course,  were  not  sup- 
plied with  any  supporting  dociunentation 
for  any  defense.  It  is  too  easy  under  these 
circumstances  for  the  Treasury  to  be  mis- 
led into  accepting  misleading  or  false  in- 
formaMon  or  data  that  la  not  typical  of  arm's 
length  transactions  at  any  particular  time. 

To  provide  an  accurate,  fair  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  tbe  Antidumping  Act. 
the  Treasury  abould  not  reach  decisions  in 
camera  but  should  bold  public  bearings. 
ExperlMioe  tn  the  wire  rod  proceedings  indi- 
cates sudi  bearings  would  be  In  the  overall 
pubUe  interest.  Because  there  la  a  strong 
economic  Incentive  to  dump  and  the  effedta 
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can  be  so  adverse  to  American  industry  and 
labor,  a  finding  of  dumping  or  no  dumping 
by  the  Treasury  Is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
decided  without  bearlnga. 

I  api»«otaite  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you  today  and  hope  tiiat  what  I 
have  said  will  prove  useful  in  your  further 
deliberations. 


The  Fotave  of  Local  TraMportatioB  in 
EattcfB  Norlk  CaroUMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  aOBTH   CaaOLZNA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RSPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1964 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Civil  AercHututlcs^Board  will  begin  final 
ooViaideratioa  this  week  of  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  the  future  of  local 
air  tranq>ortatlon  In  eastern  North 
Carolina.  This  matter  has  stimulated 
enormous  public  interest  in  the  area  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoso,  I  include  herewith  three  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  in  the  three 
largest  cities  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  editorials  are  "CAB  Must  Consider 
PuUio  Convenience,"  KinjBt(xi  Daily  Free 
PreoB.  Kinst<»i.  N.C.,  January  20,  1964; 
"CAB  To  Consider  Future  Airport  Serv- 
ice." Wilson  Daily  Times,  Wilson,  N.C., 
February  1, 1964;  and  'Xet's  EInd  Airport 
Feuding,"  the  Evening  Telegram,  Rocky 
Mount.  N.C..  February  2,  1964. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Klnston  (N.C.)  Daily  Free  Press, 
Jan.  ao,  1964] 

CAB  Must  CoNsmxa  Pubuc  Convknikncs 

In  Its  Impending  review  of  Kxamlner  Rus- 
sell A.  Potter's  findings  of  several  weeks  ago 
regarding  eastern  Carolina's  commercial  air 
service,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
not  overlook  any  of  the  vital  factors,  Includ- 
ing public  convenience. 

PubUo  convenience  is  the  reason  such  air 
eervioe  now  enjoys  a  Federal  subsidy.  An- 
other factor  deals  with  the  traffic-generating 
ai^jeal  of  the  preeent  pattern,  which  has  had 
only  about  18  months  to  prove  its  value. 
Finally,  the  matter  of  economy  should  be 
givm  fiiU  oonsid^atlon  in  light  of  the  tax- 
payers needs  In  this  area  and  throughout  the 
NaUon. 

In  reference  to  public  convenience,  the  pro- 
posed facility  at  Toddy,  4  miles  from  Farm- 
vUle  In  a  remote  area  of  Pitt  Co\mty.  would 
seriously  hamper  it  if  service  were  channeled 
to  Toddy.  The  coet  of  travel  would  go  Mp 
tar  80  percent  of  the  preeent  roeter  of  pfueen- 
gers.  in  the  view  of  Potter.  This  la  not  im- 
proving the  public's  convenience  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

Tbe  north-south  service  inaugurated  In 
Klnston  in  Jime  of  1062  has  already  shown 
considerable  traffic-generating  possibilities. 
To  move  It  to  a  remote  area  in  Pitt  Coimty 
would  ooet  the  Piedmont  Airlines  many  pas- 
sengers, who  might  prefer  to  drive  to  Balelgh- 
Durham  Airport,  or  use  other  means  of  travel. 

Tbe  propoeed  Toddy  airport  would  not  be 
a  Jet  airport.  It  would  be  a  $1,500,000  facu- 
lty which  would  not  compare  favorably  with 
some  of  the  airports  already  in  service — 
especially  those  at  Klnston  and  Ooldsboro. 
Tbe  Town  Creek  project  between  Bocky 
Mount  and  WUson,  which  la  already  well 
along  In  its  planning,  would  be  a  far  more 
logical  faculty  for  the  traffic  in  that 
than  would  the  remote  Pitt  County  site. 


Examiner  Potter  has  pointed  out  that  the 
so-caUed  oentraUy  located  facility  at  Toddy 
would  loae  at  least  one-third  of  tiM  present 
traffic,  and  would  cost  Piedmont  atriiwjMi 
some  $70,423  yearly.  It  would  not  Improve 
the  pubUc  convenience,  but  would  tend  to  do 
the  opposite.  Potter  has  urged  that  the  pro- 
oeedinipB  be  terminated. 

The  CAB  wlU  do  weU  to  follow  its  exam- 
iner's advice.  The  Pitt  County  proposal  does 
not  <^er  a  single  improvement  In  the  i»-eeent 
pattern,  and  would  bring  baaards  to  the  pwes- 
ent  volume  of  passe'igers  which  should  not 
be  permitted.  BBstem  Carolina  is  far  too 
broad  an  area  to  secure  effective  service  from 
such  an  airport  as  that  proposed  at  Toddy. 
The  preeent  pattern  will  continue  to  grow 
and  provide  better  service  at  lees  ooet  to  the 
taxpayers. 

This  costly  probe  should  be  terminated 
without  further  delay. 


(From  the  Wilson  (N.C.)  Dally  "Times,  Feb. 
1.   1964] 

CAB  To  CoNsmxB  FurxTax  Auiport  Sisvicx 
The  meeting  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  In  Waablngton  on  Febniary  6,  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  Wilson  and  Wllaon  County. 
The  Board  has  ordered  arguments  on  a  pro- 
posal by  OreenvUle  to  build  a  so-called  "area" 
alrpwt  near  Toddy  In  Pitt  County. 

Representatives  from  Wilson  and  Wilson 
County  with  repreeentatlves  from  Rocky 
Mount,  Ooldsboro  and  Klnston  ^wlll  tippeai 
before  the  CAB  to  preeent  reasons  and  facta 
against  the  location  of  the  "area"  airport  at 
Toddy. 

The  hearing  la  a  very  Important  one  as 
futiue  airport  development  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  Is  at  stake. 

OreenviUe's  proposal  would  require  Klns- 
ton. Ooldsboro,  Wilson,  and  Rocky  Mount 
passengers  to  travel  varying  dletanoes.  up  to 
38  miles,  to  use  Piedmont  Airlines'  service. 
Hearings  were  btid  on  this  proposal,  and  the 
proposal  of  Wilson  and  Rocky  Mount  to 
build  their  new  airport  near  Town  Creek, 
about  half  way  between  Rocky  Mount  and 
Wilson.  The  examiner  who  becud  the  case 
has  handed  down  a  dectelon  against  tSie 
OreenviUe  proposal,  and  in  favor  of  the  Town 
Creek  location. 

The  OreenviUe  proposal  Is  not  realistic, 
and  we  believe  the  Civil  Aeronauttos  Board 
should  reject  the  project.  Ihe  basic  fiaw 
in  the  OreenvUle  argimient  Is  that  an  air- 
port located  at  Toddy  would  not  be  an  "area" 
airport.  It  would  be  an  airport  only  for 
OreenvUle  passengera,  who  would  have  to 
travel  about  20  mllea  to  the  proposed  site, 
while  the  preponderance  of  the  p(q;>ulatlon 
in  the  area,  from  which  Piedmont  would 
draw  passenger  trade,  would  have  to  travel 
up  to  twice  that  distance. 

Passengers  from  WUson,  OoldsbMO,  and 
Rocky  Mount  would  obviously  face  the  in- 
convenience that  would  be  required  to  travti 
to  the  Toddy  Airport.  We  fear,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  passengers  from  WUson, 
Ooldsboro,  and  Rocky  Moimt  would  travel 
the  extra  distance  to  Raleigh-Durham  Air- 
port, or  find  other  means  of  transportation. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Joint  airport  pro- 
posed  by  WUscm  and  Rocky  Mount  woxUd 
make  sense  and  provide  convenient  air  serv- 
ice. There  are  now  about  70,000  people 
living  within  10  miles  of  the  Town  Creek 
Bite.  An  airport  at  this  location  would  have 
the  traflk:  support  of  the  largest  poptOation 
oonoentratloa  In  eastern  North  Carolina. 

About  10.000  passengers  a  year  now  use  the 
Rocky  Mbunt  Municipal  Airport.  Traffic  ex- 
perts feel,  however  that  tUs  figure  oould  be 
higher,  If  WUson  traffic  could  te  attracted 
to  local  service. 

Much  of  Wilson's  traffic,  at  preeent.  Is  stiU 
\i8lng  Ralelgh-Durbam  Airport.  Therefore, 
when  the  Town  Cfe«ek  airport  brings  local 
eervioe  within  10  mllea  of  WUson,  there  is 
every  reeson  to  believe  thai  the  new  alrpcwt 
will  become  one  cf  the  stfvugeel  traffic 
points  In  the  area. 


[From  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Telegram, 
Feb.  2,  1964] 

Let's  End  Aibfobt  Fxuding 

WhUe  Americans  have  thriUed  over  si>ace 
shots  to  the  moon,  there  are  few  who  see 
much  practical  benefit  for  this  generation 
from  IvLoax  traffic.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
space  probes  either,  but  we  are  quite  dis- 
turbed over  tills  section's  great  opportunity 
and  need  to  enjoy  practical  air  traffic — an 
opportimity  and  a  need  which  have  been 
blocked  by  constant  haggling  over  airport 
construction. 

Next  Wednesday  in  Washington  another  in 
the  long  series  of  bearings  rtiatlve  to  eastern 
Carolina  air  service  has  been  aeheduled  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  This  bear- 
ing will  deal  directly  with  the  proposal  to 
construct  a  new  airport  In  the  Town  Creek 
area,  between  Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Congress  la 
currently  in  the  final  stages  of  considering 
extending  the  life  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
\mder  which  grants  of  matching  funds  are 
made  available  to  local  communities  to  build 
or  Improve  alrp<M^  facilities.  It  wUl  be 
through  this  legislation  that  Rocky  Mount 
and  Wilson,  and  the  surrounding  counties 
will  receive  Federal  assistance  to  construct 
the  new  Town  Creek  Airport. 

The  area  battle  U  famUlar.  Last  year  an 
application  was  filed  by  Rocky  Moimt  and 
WUson  with  the  Federal  AvUutkn  Agency  re- 
questing the  fimds  to  begin  ooostruetton  of 
the  new  airport.  The  project  bad  the  full 
support  of  Rocky  Mount.  WUson  and  Nash, 
Edgecombe,  and  WUson  Counties.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  governmental 
units  provided  financial  support.  In  Tnatrfiing 
funds,  of  $700,000  pledged  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  Town  Credt  Airport.  Officials  of 
these  unltB  already  have  teetlfied  that  local 
funds  were  available  and  alreiuly  budgeted. 

However,  action  on  tbe  request  was  with- 
held while  tb»  CAB  considered  Qieenvllle's 
contentions  that  an  area  airport  ahould  be 
built  near  Toddy.  A  CAB  examiner  later 
ruled,  though,  against  OreenvUle  and  the 
CAB  Itself  Is  soon  to  hear  tbe  matter  before 
final  decision.  True  the  Toddy  proposal  in- 
cludes a  greater  area — like  the  moon  ahot 

but  the  region's  population  Is  too  sparse  and 
the  airiKirt  would  be  so  far  away  from  the 
potential  users  that  it  would  be  entirely  Im- 
practical and  In  aU  probability  would  not  be 
used  at  all  by  the  chief  potential  users.  Also 
OreenviUe  has  been  unable  to  muster  any 
financial  support  for  Toddy  Uke  that  pledged 
for  Town  Creek.  Moreover,  tbe  CAB  ex- 
aminer himself  has  held  that  an  airport  at 
OreenvUle  would  be  Inconvenient  for  meet 
of  the  potential  air  passengers  from  this 
area. 

The  struggle  for  Improved  air  transporta- 
tion service  to  eastern  Carolina  baa  been  a 
long  one.  In  1962.  It  wiU  be  remembered, 
the  CAB  authorized  Piedmont  Airlines  to 
schedule  fiights  to  Rocky  Mount,  Ooldsboro, 
and  Klnston,  and  that  arrangement  for  serv- 
ing the  area  has  develc^ied  substantial 
patronage.  In  fact,  the  Rocky  Mount  Airport 
consistently  goes  far  beyond  the  limits 
established  by  the  CAB  in  its  "use  it  or 
lose  it"  focmtUa.  About  30.000  air  travelers 
a  year  now  use  this  service.  A  Town  Creek 
Airport  would  strengthen  Piedmont's  service, 
permitting  the  schediillng  of  flights  with 
more  modMn  equipment  that  caimot  be  used 
at  the  Rocky  Mount  Airport.  It  also  would 
include  Wilson  in  the  focus  of  service,  in- 
suring additional  traffic. 

Let's  hope  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  ap- 
provee  the  Town  Creek  site  so  that  a  more 
compact  area  wiU  be  available  to  air  service 
rather  than  a  hodgepodge  regional  airport 
that  Is  close  to  no  population  center  and 
does  not  have  the  pledged  support  that  hM 
been  provided  for  the  Town  Creek  site.  After 
all.  in  approving  the  Town  Creek  Airport,  the 
CAB  would  simply  be  afllrmlng  the  decision 
of  Its  qualified  examiner — and  this  long, 
useless  squabble  woiUd  be  over. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REkfARKS 


R  K.  SULUVAN 


3r  uamaxm 
IN  THE  HOU8  E  OP  BKPBSSBNTATIVSS 

Tttcxto] .  FebrtMrg  4,  t9€4 

Mrs.  SULIiD  AN.  Mr.  apeakjtr.  Mem- 
bers of  OoDgrei  I  from  almoet  erery  State 
have  been  rec^vlnc  letters  from  con- 
stituents active  In  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
ursine  approval  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  str  king  of  a  special  50-cent 
coin  oommemo  lating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  foi  ndlng  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The  1  embers,  in  turn,  have 
oonscientiouaty  been  contacting  my  sub- 
eommltte  oittB  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  o  ask  about  the  status  of 
thebllL 

Because  of  t  le  many  letters  received 
by  Members,  ai  td  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  aetkm  has  I  een  taken  or  Is  scheduled 
on  the  Knlghti  of  Pythias  SO-cent  com- 
memmrattve  eo  n  proposal.  I  am  placing 
this  exidanaUo  a.  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoirnzssKmsi  Elxooao  to  assist  Members  - 
oS  the  House  i  nd  Senate  in  resixmding 
to  the  mail  ttey  are  receiving  on  this 
matter. 

Thepurposei  for  which  the  Knights  of 
Pjrthlas  OTgan  satkxi  requests  the  ap- 
pixyval  ot  this  commemorative  coin  are 
Indeed  altroist  c.  Under  the  legislation. 
95  percent  of  lU  receipts  from  sale  of 
the  coin  would  be  used  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  reseaj  eh  into  cystic  fibrosis,  a 
dread  ftiiMse  i  ffecting  some  children. 
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expenditure  of  $30  million 
of  new  mint  facilities  at 
the  only  hope  for  ful- 
requlrements  for  coins 
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OTHB  BILLS  PASSKD  OVKS 

Long  before  the  bill  for  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  coin  was  introduced,  our  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  similar  bills 
proposing  the  striking  of  apecial  50-cent 
coins  for  other  worthwhile  causes.  One 
would  have  commemorated  the  life  and 
perpetiiated  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
our  beloved  leader  for  so  many  years,  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  and  fimds 
raised  by  such  a  coin  could  have  helped 
to  build  the  Raybum  Library;  another 
would  have  commemorated  the  Centen- 
nial of  Unocto's  Gettysburg  Address  and 
helped  to  finance  and  enlarge  its  ob- 
servance last  Novwnber  imder  the 
auspices  of  a  Pennsylvania  State  com- 
mission of  which  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  honorary 
chairman.  Certainly  both  coins,  if  ap- 
proved, would  have  served  useful  and  Im- 
PMiant  purposes.  So  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  depreciation  of  cystic  fibrosis  research. 
or  of  the  spcnsoring  organization,  that 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  50-cent  com- 
memorative coin  proposal  has  received 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Sam  Raybum 
commemorative  coin  and  the  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  coin  pn^Msals. 

The  subcommittee  last  year  also  had 
referred  to  it  a  number  of  bills  to  strike 
a  50-cttit  C(rin  commemorating  a  century 
of  Negro  progress.  Nearly  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  received  letters  urging 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  but  it. 
likewise,  could  not  be  considered  for  the 
same  reascms  which  blocked  the  other 
bills. 

COMMnCOBATITZ    MZDALS    WEKI    APPmOVCO 

The  national  officers  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  have  been  advised  of  the 
numerous  bills  we  have  approved,  how- 
ever, authorizing  the  striking  of  com- 
memorative medals  for  public  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  observing 
significant  anniversaries  of  events  of  a 
national  character.  National  medals 
were  approved  last  year  commemorating 
the  following :  the  Centennial  of  Nevada 
Statehood;  the  Sesquicentennial  of  In- 
diana Statehood;  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Padre  Jxmipero  Serra; 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing by  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers  Unicoi  of  the  first  imion 
health  center  in  the  United  States. 

So  far  this  year.  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  two  additional  national 
medal  bills:  one  honoring  three  of  our 
great  historic  Federal  shrines  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  other  commemo- 
rating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  my  city  of  St.  Louis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  bills  pro- 
posing the  striking  of  commemorative 
national  medals  are,  or  would  be,  auto- 
matically aiH>n>ved.  But  it  is  obvious 
from  these  facts  that  commemorative 
medals  bills  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  favorable  consideration  than  bills  pro- 
posing the  striking  of  commemorative 
coins,  which  have  no  chance  at  all  under 
present  circumstanoea.  Production  ot 
medals  does  not  Interfere  with  regular 
coinage  operations.  Different  equipment 
is  used. 


■nnnicoirT  bt 


KVA   AOAMS 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  hearings  last  May 
in  the  Siibcommlttee  on  Consumer  Af- 


fairs we  went  into  the  whole  question  of 
medals  and  coins  very  extensively,  tak- 
ing testimcHiy  from  coin  bill  supporters 
as  well  as  from  Treasury  witnesses  who 
appeared  In  (Hvosition.  I  submit  here- 
with the  oral  testimony  at  that  time  of 
Miss  Eva  Adams,  Director  of  the  Mint, 
who  explained  why  the  Treasury  feels  so 
strongly  on  this  matter.  Miss  Adams 
submitted  a  great  deal  of  documentation, 
but  I  am  including  only  her  sp(Aen  testi- 
mony, following  my  introductory  state- 
ment, as  follows : 
[Excerpt  from  hearing  of  Subcommittee  on 

Consumer    Affairs.    Houae    Coaunlttee    on 

Banking  and  Currency.  May  20.  1963] 
Coin  :  Commkicokatzti  SO-Cnrr  Piecxs 

Mrs.  StTLUCVAK.  We  will  now  tiirn  to  the 
three  bUls  on  our  calendar  dealing  with  the 
Issuance  of  commemorative  50-cent  pieces. 
The  blUa  include  HJL  ISll  by  Oongressman 
GooDLiNC.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  Llnccrin's  a«ttyBburg  Ad- 
dress: H.R.  aeai  by  oxir  colleague  on  tba  Bub- 
commlttee,  Mr.  Raxms,  to  oommemarata  the 
life  and  Ideali  of  the  l»ta  Hononibl*  Sam 
Rayburn.  one  of  the  greatest  Amerleans  any 
of  ua  have  been  privileged  to  know,  and 
H.R.  6026,  a  Uter  blU  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Raiks.  to  authorize  the  future  Isauance  of 
such  colna  to  honor  any  former  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gres  of  the  United  States  following  his  death. 

As  I  announced  at  the  start  ot  the  bear- 
ings, these  bUls  are  controversial  In  that 
the  Treasury  Department  canatstently  op- 
poees  all  such  oammemoratlve  coin  Issues 
without  exception,  and  every  President  in 
the  past  2S  or  30  years  or  nuMw  has  opposed 
or  vetoed  sucb  blUa,  although  a  great  many 
such  coins  were  Issued  in  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  n«nUin  D.  Rooeevelt. 

But  his  predeoeaor.  President  Hoover, 
vetoed  such  bills  and  so  did  President  Roose- 
velt, also  Presidents  Trumim  and  Elsen- 
hower. Mr.  Kennedy.  I  believe,  opposes 
them,  too. 

Incidentally,  I  note  from  our  old  com- 
mittee calendars  that,  whJUe  a  Member  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Kennedy  once  sponsored  such 
a  bill,  himself,  to  issue  a  special  S6-oent 
piece,  not  a  half  dollar,  as  most  at  tbese 
bills  call  for,  but  a  quarter,  commemorating 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  pine  tree  shill- 
ing of  colonial  days.  However,  it  never  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  a  fate  which  was  Shared 
by  many  such  bills  over  the  years,  and  those 
which  were  approved  were  generally  vetoed. 

Both  Mr.  OooDLnro  and  Mr.  Bahu  have 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  la  the 
whole  phlloet^hy  of  commemcxtiMve  eoins, 
and  they  question  the  Treasury's  rigid  posi- 
tion. ,^ 

So,  first,  we  are  gomg  to  hear  from  the 
Honorable  Eva  Adams.  Director  of  the  Mint. 
and  from  Mr.  Belln,  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  have  them  explain 
why  the  Department  takes  the  position  it 
does,  and  give  us  the  background  on  previous 
commemorative  issues — ^what  happened  to 
lead  to  the  present  law  strictly  limiting  new 
coin  Issues,  and  to  a  1039  act  which  prohi- 
bited any  further  mintings  of  commemora- 
tive coins  previously  ftuthorlzed. 

Then  we  shall  hear  from  the  bills'  spon- 
sors. 

I  might  say  that  the  author  ot  the  1939 
act,  the  chainnan  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  who  made 
an  extenaive  personal  investlgtaion  of  the 
commemorative  coin  situation  at  that  time, 
was  a  predeceesor  of  mine  from  St.  Louis, 
the  late  Honorable  John  Cochran,  and  was 
a  dose  personal  friend  and  a  wonderful,  ded- 
icated man.  but  a  tough  man  in  the  legis- 
lative battles  and  very  bliut  in  language.    In 
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his  report,  he  called  theee  commeBooratlve 
coins  a  "racket."  But  I  am  sure  that  there 
Is  no  racket  of  any  kind  intended  in  any  of 
the  bills  before  us. 

The  bills  are  Intended.  I  believe,  to  help 
raise  money  in  a  rather  palnlees  manner  for 
worth whUe  causes  in  the  public  interest. 

The  question  is  whether  a  coin  issue  in- 
tended for  sale  at  a  premium  is  an  appro- 
priate way  in  which  to  raise  money. 

A  further  questim  arises,  however,  and  I 
hope  the  Terasury  witnesses  wlU  discuss  It. 
also.  It  is  this:  Should  our  regular  coin  is- 
sues continue  to  be  rigidly  restricted  to  25- 
year  Intervals? 

Mrs.'  SULUVAM.  We  will  now  hear  Miss 
Adams  and  Mr.  Belln. 

STA-mfKMT    or    BON.    BVA    AOAMS,    DOaCTOa    OV 

TRX  icxirr;  aoooMvanco)  bt  luoaucK  tate, 

ASSISTANT  DQtBCTOa;  AND  O.  D'ANDELOT  BELIN, 
GEMBUL  OotmSK.  OT  THZ  TBSASUBT 

Miss  Adams.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Suixi- 
VAN,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  subcom- 
mittee to  present  information  in  connection 
with  legislation  which  has  been  submitted 
for  various  commemorative  coins  and  medals. 

The  coinage  system  oi  the  United  States 
was  established  to  provide  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  to  faciUtate  trade.  Tbe  basic 
function  for  which  the  mint  was  established 
was  to  produce  domestic  coins  in  the  de- 
nominations and  quantities  required  for 
business  transactions  throug^ut  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  our 
coinage  system,  and.  for  this  reason,  the  De- 
partment has  for  many  years  oppoBcA  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  the  minting  of  spe- 
cial or  commemorative  coins. 

Sosne  years  ago,  measures  were  passed 
whiflfa  permitted  the  lasuanoe  of  large  num- 
bers of  commwnorative  cdna.  For  example, 
during  the  period  from  1934  througb  1936, 
26  new  half-dollar  ooAns  were  authorized. 
Many  af  these  were  open-end  issuee,  meaning 
that  the  coins  could  be  manufactured  and 
sold  year  after  year.  During  tbe  calendar 
year  1936.  17  separate  Issues  of  special  coins 
were  manufactured.  It  was  sooa  found  that 
the  Issuance  of  special  coins  for  various  com- 
memorations introduces  confualoD  into  our 
coinage  system.  Actual  results  have  shown 
that  such  coins  are  not  kxAed  upon  witti 
favor  by  the  general  pUbUe.  Tliey  are  seMom 
absorbed  into  general  circulation,  and.  In 
many  inetanoea,  have  been  lefused  in  trade 
because  the  public  is  not  familiar  with 
them. 

Another  objectionable  feature  associated 
with  the  Issuance  of  commemorative  coins 
related  to  tbe  exploitation  of  these  coins 
for  private  gain.  The  praotioe  of  disposing 
of  these  odns  by  the  interested  organization 
througli  the  use  of  i^ents  or  dealers  soon 
became  wldeepread.  Conunemorative  coins 
have  been  st^d  by  theee  agents  or  dealers  at 
exorbitant  profits  with  the  lazgest  percentage 
of  the  profits  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  merchants.  It  was  obviously  the 
intention  of  the  Congress,  as  reflected  by 
the  wording  of  the  bills  authorizing  the  oom- 
memoratlve  coins,  that  such  coins  could  be 
sold  at  a  reasonable  profit,  with  the  profit 
being  applied  txxward  the  cost  of  the  memorial 
or  celebration   being  coaunemorated. 

'nie  Congress  soon  became  aware  of  ttUs 
unsatisfactory  situation,  and  held  extensive 
hearing  on  the  objectionable  pnettces  and 
abuses  related  to  tbe  issuance  of  special 
coins.  Following  these  investigations.  House 
Report  No.  101  was  Issued  on  this  subject  on 
February  27,  1039,  and  tbe  Oongreas  passed 
a  blU  (Public  lAW  278,  TOth  Cong.,  approved 
August  6,  108B)  stopping  tbe  Issue  of  all> 
conunemorative  ooins  which  had  already  been 
i^iproived. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  278, 
referred  to  abov^,  no  furtber  commemora- 
tive oolns  have  been  authorized  except  for 
two  provided  for  In  acts  signed  on  August 


7,  1946.  and  an  amendment  to  one  of  these 
in  1961. 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  the  Oon- 
greas to  commemorative  colna.  as  referred  to 
abors,  the  longstanding  objection  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  theae  issues,  you 
will  be  inteiested  to  know  that  a  number  of 
bills  for  spsdal  coins  have  been  vetoed  by 
various  Presidents.  I  would  like  to  present 
for  tbe  record  a  copy  of  a  statement  on  oom- 
memoratlye  coins.  This  statement  contains 
additional  information  on  the  abuses  related 
to  conunenMratlve  coins,  and  ttie  congres- 
sional investigation  of  these  abuses. 

Doee  this  meet  with  your  approval? 

Mrs.  SuixivAN.  Without  objection.  It  will 
be  Included  at  this  point  In  the  record. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Miss  Adams.  The  statement  also  includes  a 
coUectlon  of  significant  messages  by  Presi- 
dents Eifienbower,  Truman.  Rooeevelt,  and 
Hoover  In  opposition  to  bills  authorizing  the 
Issuance  of  commemorative  coins. 

In  addition  to  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  these  commemorative  coins 
violate  the  principle  for  which  our  coinage 
system  was  established,  there  are  a  niunber 
of  other  practical  reasons  why  the  Depart- 
ment opposes  special  coinage  issues.  Of 
primary  importance  la  the  fact  that  the  Is- 
suance of  large  numbers  of  coins  Introduces 
confusion  into  our  coinage  system,  and 
makes  counterfeiting  much  easier.  In  addi- 
tion, the  striking  of  commemorative  coins 
Imposes  an  unneceasary  strain  on  the  facili- 
ties of  the  overburdened  mints.  These  spe- 
cial coins  divert  the  use  of  machinery  and 
manpower  from  the  regular  channels  of  op- 
eration when  every  facility  of  the  mints 
is  needed  to  produce  the  regular  denomina- 
tions required  for  the  business  needs  of  the 
country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  commemora- 
tive coins  is  usuaUy  higher  timn  the  cost  of 
regular  coinage.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
practice  which  was  followed  by  some  of  the 
sponsoring  (xganizations  of  purposely  order- 
ing smaU  quantities  of  coins  from  each  mint. 
These  smaU  orders  disrupt  regular  coinage 
cq>eratlons.  require  apecial  setting  up  of  coin 
presses  and  other  equipment,  and.  in  gen- 
eral, call  for  special  handling.  The  cost  of 
these  operations,  and  the  cost  of  sUver  wast- 
age when  unissued  coins  go  back  into  the 
melting  pot.  are  paid  from  the  mint's  regular 
operating  funds. 

Tbe  most  recent  commemorative  coins 
made  by  the  mint  were  the  Booker  T.  Wasb- 
ington-Oeorge  Washington  Carver  coins. 
This  was  in  1940,  as  referred  to  above.  The 
coat  of  manufacturing  these  special  coins 
amounted  to  ai^roximately  $20  per  thou- 
sand pieces,  as  compared  with  about  $7  per 
thousand  for  regular  Issues.  A  total  of  S.6 
miUion  of  these  conunemorative  coins  were 
man\ifaetured  at  the  3  mints  over  a 
period  of  0  years,  but  2.7  mUllon  of  these 
ooins  were  not  issued  and  went  back  into 
the  melting  pot. 

The  Department's  opposition  to  commemo- 
rative ooins  is  'not.  believe  me,  based  upon 
a  lack  of  app>reclation  of  the  importance  of 
events  proposed  to  be  commemorated.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  De- 
partment to  take  a  position  that  one  com- 
memorative issue  should  be  approved,  but 
another  should  not.  Exp«ience  has  shown 
that  the  authorization  ot  a  single  issue  brings 
forth  a  flood  of  requests  for  special  ooins 
to  commemorate  events  of  importance.  In 
each  case,  the  sponsors  feel  that  the  event 
they  wish  to  commemorate  Is  equally  as  Im- 
portant as  other. similar  events.  If  one  issue 
is  authoriaed,  pressure  will  be  exerted  from 
many  sources  for  the  Issue  of  other  eoins. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  long  favored 
medals.  Instead  of  coins,  for  commemorative 
purposes.  A  medal  lends  Itself  more  readily 
to  an  artistic  design,  because  the  relief  of  a 
medal  doee  not  have  to  be  restricted  as  it 
does  on  a  coin.    The  manufacture  of  com- 


memorative medals  does  not  Interfere  with 
our  domestic  cc^nage  operations,  and  all 
manufacturing  costs  are  paid  by  tbe  spon- 
soring organization. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  private  manufacturers  who  are  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  fine  mrdals  for  com- 
memorative purposes,  and  the  mint  has  no 
desire  to  compete  with  these  firms  for  this 
work.  Of  course,  the  mint  stands  ready 
to  execute  any  medals  which  the  Congress 
deems  to  be  of  a  national  character  and 
significance. 


Jacob  Sfa-ond,  Fomider  of  Strondsbarf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    FZNN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 19S4 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  represent  four  counties  in 
Pennsylvania — Northamptoa,  Monroe, 
Carbon,  and  Pike  Counties — which  have 
each,  in  their  own  way.  contributed 
richly  to  the  proud  historic  heritage  of 
our  Nation. 

One  of  these  counties — ^Monroe — ^was 
named  after  the  fifth  Ftesident  <rf  the 
United  States,  James  Monroe.  It  lies  at 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  vacation  resort  areas  In  ottr 
country,  the  Pocono  Mountains. 

July  recently.  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Sumberg, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  facul^ 
at  East  Stroudsburg  State  College  and 
president  of  the  Monroe  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  began-  iM-eparation  of  a 
series  of  historical  pamphlets  on  the 
unique  contributions  the  county  and  Its 
first  citizens  made  to  American  culture, 
industrial  and  educational  progress. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  now 
off  the  pi*ess  and  I  ask  permission  to 
insert  the  text  in  this  Rccoao.  It  con- 
cerns the  Ufe  and  times  of  Jacob  Stroad, 
founder  of  the  borough  of  Strouddlmrg 
and  it  is  an  Interesting  documentary 
comment  on  one  of  Pennsylvania'^ 
pioneers. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  Dr.  Sum- 
berg's  associates  in  this  endeavor,  Mrs. 
Horace  G.  Walters,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  the  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished curator  of  the  archives  main- 
tained by  the  Monroe  County  Historical 
Society,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Appel,  past 
president  of  the  society  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Blast  Strouds- 
burg State  College.  I  should  mentiom, 
also,  that  the  interest  of  Monroe  County 
residents  and  Pennsylvanlans,  In  gen- 
eral, in  the  proud  history  of  their  past 
has  been  remarkably  increased  and  sus- 
tained, over  the  years,  by  Dr.  LeRoy  J. 
Koehler,  historian  and  president  of  tbe 
collage  in  East  Stroudsburg.  Financial 
aid  and  other  material  encouragement 
has  been  provided  by  the  Wcnnan's  Club 
of  the  Stroudsburgs  for  many  years  and 
the  club  retains  its  leadership  in  this 
respect. 

Under  unanimous  consent  the  publlca- 
tioin  follows : 

Jaoob  SntoxTD,  FoTTNit^  or  STKouasBuaq 

(Note. — Tiila  brochure  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Sumberg,  professor  of  his- 
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oonaldexatlon  of  the  frame  of  government 
and  the  preamble  the  new  constitution  was 
completed  and  the  convention  adjourned  on 
September  38. 

Stroud  continued  to  serve  aa  a  political 
leader  during  the  Revolution. v-  In  1777  he 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
mlsaloners  to  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  other  Statee  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
the  purpoee  of  regulating  the  prices  of  com* 
modltles.  In  December  1777,  he  was  ap- 
p<dnted  by  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Asaembly  to  take  subscriptions  for  a  loan 
offered  by  the  Continental  Congress.  In 
1781,  1783,  and  1788,  Jacob  Stroud  served 
as  a  repreeentatlve  In.  the  general  assembly. 

Wltii  the  Revolution  over.  Stroud  spent 
his  remaining  years  developing  his  land- 
holdings  and  his  several  bugtnceeca.  By 
1788  Stroud  owned  1,400  acres  and  at  the 
time  cf  his  deatli  In  1808  be  owned  4,000 
acres.  In  addition,  he  owned  a  string  of  fine 
saddle  hoiaea.  A  surveyor  who  visited  Stroud 
In  1787  reported  that  Stroud  owned  a  store, 
tavern,  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  and  several  boats. 
He  reported  that  he  saw  the  meet  belpen 
he  had  ever  seen  In  one  place  and  that  he 
was  treated  very  kindly.  As  his  children 
matured  and  then  married,  Stroud  built 
hcxnee  for  those  who  remained  In  the  area 
of  Stroudsburg.  The  home  which  he  built 
for  Daniel  Stroud  Is  today  the  heculquarters 
of  the  Monroe  County  Historical  Society  at 
the  comers  of  Ninth  and  Main  Streets, 
Stroudsburg.  John  Stroud's  home  is  pres- 
ently the  clubhouse  of  the  Olenbrook  Coun- 
try Club  and  the  home  built  tor  H«»JinA.h 
Stroud  Starblrd  remains  a  private  realdence 
located  at  180  Wasblnglzni  Street,  East 
Stroudsburg.  Other  bocnes  are  located  on 
Dreher  Avenue,  Stroudsburg  (Sarah  Stroud 
Hollingshead)  and  Biirson  Street.  Bast 
Stroudsburg    (Deborah    Stzoud    Bureon). 

On  October  17.  1799,  Stroud  published  an 
advertisement  in  the  American  Eagle  of 
Eastxxi.  He  reported  that  he  had  laid  out  a 
niunber  of  town  lots  measxirlng  60  feet  front 
by  331  feet  deep,  which  he  wished  to  sell 
at  "very  reasonable  terms  to  mechanics  and 
others.  Who  will  build  upon  them."  Stroud 
placed  one  condition  on  his  sales.  The  pur- 
chaser had  tx>  ooDstruct  a  building  within 
3  years.  "Therefore,"  he  said,  "no  peroon 
need  apply  for  a  lot  unless  be  Is  deter- 
mined to  becocne  an  Improver  of  the  town. 
which  will  henceforward  be  called  Strouds- 
burg." Both  Jacob  Stroud  and  his  son 
Daniel  were  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
Stroudsburg.  Streets  named  Sarah.  Ann. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  (now  Main  Street) ,  Jacob 
(now  Sixth  Street),  Colbert,  Buraon,  and 
Starblrd  aa  wrtl  as  Stroud  Township  serve 
to  remind  the  residents  of  Monroe  Coxmty 
of  the  early  prominence  of  the  Stroud 
family. 

Jacob  Stroud  has  been  described  as  a  man 
of  mediimi  height  and  size,  with  fair  com- 
plexion, clear  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  He 
lacked  formal  education  except  for  that 
available  from  Itinerant  teachers.  He  was 
sociable  with  an  excellent  wit.  Yet,  he  had 
unusTial  abilities  as  a  businessman.  A  con- 
temporary described  him  as  "the  greatest 
busineaaman  north  at  the  mountains"  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution. 

Jacob  Stroud  died  on  July  14.  1806,  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  In  which  be  was  thrown 
from  the  buggy  in  which  be  was  riding.  His 
estate  Included  land.  bxUldlngs.  and  an  in- 
ventory of  goods.  By  all  standards,  he  died 
a  wealthy  man.  He  and  other  members  of 
the  Stroud  family  are  burled  in  the  old 
Danabury  cemetery,  located  on  lower  Main 
Street,  Stroudaburg. 

Jacob  Stroud'a  aatate  included  not  only 
material  goods  but  also  a  heritage.  HU  pio- 
neer q>irlt  waa  manlfeated  in  his  rolea  as 
frantieraman,  soldier,  and  patriot.  He  sym- 
bolised tha  apii\t  of  democracy  which  per- 
meated the  period  of  the  RevoIuUon.  In  a 
life  Mptm  of  71H  years,  ha  saw  America  croea 
the  boundary  between  colonialism  and  na- 


tionhood. The  borough  of  Stroudaburg  re- 
malna  aa  an  eternal  reminder  of  tha  ideals 
and  asplratlona  to  which  Jacob  Stroud  dedi- 
cated himself. 


Aklift — An  lostnunent  of  National 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aOOTH   CABOLZNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  is  now  truly  an  instrument  of 
national  policy. 

Utilizing  500-  to  600-inile-an-hour  air- 
craft, capable  of  flying  5,000  to  6,000 
miles  nonstop  with  c(»nbftt  troops  or  es- 
sential battle  cargo,  the  Ublted  States 
can  now  deploy  the  UJS.-based  strength 
of  tactical  air  and  combat  ground  forces 
to  any  part  of  the  world  in  stgnlflcant 
numbers  in  72  hours  or  less. 

The  major  segment  of  tUs  remaiicable 
airlift  capability — developed  since  World 
War  n — is  centered  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fourth-quarter  is- 
sue of  the  Sperryscope,  Gen.  Curtis  Le- 
May,  USAF,  Chief  of  Staff,  tells  the  dra- 
matic Toie  this  vital  arm  of  our  national 
defense  pUys  should  war  or  natural  dis- 
aster strike. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro,  I  hereby  in- 
clude General  LeMay's  remarks  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress: 
Araurr — An  iNSTaomirr  or  National  Polict 

(By  Oen.  (TurtU  B.  LeMay,  X7SAP,  Chief  of 
Staff) 

More  than  36  yeara  ago  a  prototype  of  the 
twin-engine  platon-drlven  Douglas  C-47  was 
Introduced  Into  the  Air  Porce  aa  a  prlnmry 
duty  transport  aircraft.  L<aat  aiunmer,  the 
Lockheed  C-141  Starllfter,  the  Nation's  first 
all -jet  cargo  transport,  waa  accepted  by  the 
Air  Porce  for  Initial  taatlng. 

Where  military  men  once  thought  of  naass 
transport  aviation  aa  a  means  cf  airlifting 
small  units  of  men  or  supplies  to  areas  300  or 
300  miles  away,  today's  technology  and  oper- 
ational techniquaa  have  made  tnily  long- 
range  airlift  a  practical  reaUty.  This  ability 
to  airlift  men  and  battle  equipment  long  dis- 
tances at  great  speed  was  dramatically  Illus- 
trated In  the  deployment  of  Exercise  Big  Lift 
forces  to  Europe  In  October  1963.  In  Just  63 
hotu-8  and  5  minutes,  almost  16,000  soldiers 
of  the  U.S.  Army  were  airlifted  6,000  miles 
from  Texas  to  West  Oermany.  In  even  less 
time,  a  comp>lete  Tactical  Air  Command  strike 
force  of  fighters,  bombers,  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft  was  deployed  to  the  European  conti- 
nent In  a  complementary  exercise  cf  Air  Porce 
striking  power.  The  implications  inherent  in 
this  strong  and  growing  airlift  resource  of  the 
UJS.  Air  Porce  to  our  potential  enemies  are 
obvious. 

The  combination  of  modem  aircraft  and 
a  global  command  and  control  system,  plus 
expanded  global  reqwnsibilitlea,  baa  resulted 
In  Increased  reliance  on  airlift  as  an  essential 
Instrument  of  national  policy. 

Airlift  la  not  a  new  creation.  The  first  and 
most  Important  operation  of  thla  type  was 
the  Berlin  Airlift  of  194S-40.  It  was  that 
airlift,  more  than  any  other  In  hlatory,  that 
demonstrated  the  concept  of  maaa  military 
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transport  in  supp<Mrt  of  IT.S.  national  policy. 
In  just  15  months,  airmen  of  the  oombtnad 
USAP-RAP  airlift  taak  feme  airlifted  mora 
than  2,400,000  tona  of  food  and  fuel  aoroaa 
a  276-mlla  airbridge  to  keep  a  dty  tha  alaa 
of  Philadelphia  auppUed  with  tha  meana  to 
resist  Soviet  encroachment.  At  that  time, 
MATS  waa  scarcely  a  month  old.  Tha  prln- 
ciplea  of  airlift  obaervad  then  hava  been 
used  and  perfected  by  the  n.S.  Air  Porce  ever 
since. 

MODXEMIZATIOM  PSOGEAlt 

The  urgent  need  to  modemiae  MATS  air- 
craft and  miaaioQ  waa  emphaalaed  to  Con- 
greas  in  1»&8  in  a  baale  report  by  tha  MUl- 
tary  Oparatlona  Suboommlttaa  of  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Oovamment  Oparatlona.  To  meet 
tha  altiuitlon,  the  Air  9oroa«  along  adth  a 
vigorous  and  faralgbtad  group  of  Congreaa- 
men,  planned  a  two-step  program.  Step  one 
caUed  for  interim  modamlaatlon  by  replac- 
ing soma  of  the  aging  aircraft  with  more  up- 
to-data  Jet  modela  directly  avaUable  from 
the  aircraft  induatry.  Step  two  waa  a  long- 
range  program  calling  for  tha  proctirement 
of  a  new  Jet  aircraft  dealgned  to  meet  the 
Air  Porce  mission  of  airlifting  military 
equipment  and  combat  troops. 

Por  step  ona,  the  Boeing  C-1S5  Strato- 
lifter  and  the  Lockheed  C-130E  Hercules 
were  selected.  Por  step  two,  the  Air  Porce 
plaiuied  development  and  procurement  of  an 
entirely  new  Jet  cargo  aircraft.  This  air- 
craft, the  C-141  Starllfter,  was  planned 
primarily  for  use  as  a  military  aircraft,  but 
with  consideration  given  to  performance 
needs  for  poaaible  use  by  clvU  airlinaa. 

Secretary  of  Defenaa  Robert  McNamara 
stated  recently  that  tha  C-141  may  open  up 
entirely  new  vistas  of  troop  carrier  opera- 
tions. Por  example,  it  might  prove  prac- 
tical to  load  troopa  and  their  aqulpmant  in 
the  United  Statea  and  fly  them  directly  to 
battle  areaa  overaeaa.  Thua,  tha  Una  of  da- 
marcatlon  between  tha  claaale  long-ranga 
airlift  mlBsion  and  tha  troop  carrier  or  aa- 
aault  mission  may  hava  to  be  reexamined. 

There  are  Indicationa  that  the  long-ranga 
capabillUaa  of  )at-typa  aircraft,  aoeh  aa  tha 
C-141,  may  allmlnate  tha  need  for  a  number 
of  en  route  bases  preaently  required  by  tha 
Air  Porce  for  piirpoaea  of  refueling  and 
malnt«iance.  Aa  a  result,  it  la  entirely 
feasible  that  operations  at  aoma  of  thaaa 
bases  may  be  reduced  or  ellmlnatad.  wtth  a 
consequent  saving  oC  manpower  and  money. 

The  C-141  will  fit  moat  of  tha  raqulra- 
menta  of  tha  Air  Rna,  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marlnea:  but  ttM  Air  Itaroa  has  naad  of  a 
Jet  tranaport  that  can  carry  outataa  cargo 
and  even  greater  loads  than  tha  C-141.  Such 
an  aircraft  would  ha  extremely  latge  and 
have  a  more-than-4.600-atatuta-mile  range, 
with  mora  than  a  100,000-pound  payload. 
The  need  for  devek^nnent  of  aueh  an  air- 
craft baa  been  a  tressed  by  Air  Poroe  planners 
for  some  time.  Several  of  our  larger  air- 
craft companiea  have  already  voluntarily 
submitted  preliminary  studies  on  what  an 
aircraft  of  this  tyiM  woiild  be  like.  Labeled 
the  CX-4HLS  (heavy  logistic  support),  thla 
aircraft  would  be  a  400-  to  SOO-mlle-an-hoxir, 
four-  to  aix-turbofan  aircraft,  and  larger 
than  any  known  airplane  today.  It  would 
hava  a  cargo  floor  16  to  19  feat  wMa  and 
about  100  feet  long.  Cargo  capabUltlaa  any- 
where from  76  to  mora  than  100  tona  hava 
been  propoeed.  and  the  aircraft  would  prob- 
ably have  aerial  drop  delivery  eapahUl^. 

An  aircraft  of  thla  alaa  could  lift  combat 
troopa  and  virtually  all  typaa  of  military 
equipment  to  any  potential  trouble  apot  on 
the  earth  and  land  on  modeat  alzflelda. 

In  tha  cargo-handling  field.  MATB,  along 
with  other  eommanda  and  am  lit  ua.  la  da- 
veloping  aa  part  of  tha  4aaZi  matarlals  han- 
dling supiwrt  syatam.  tha  naoaaaary  ground 
and  airboma  aqulpmant  to  auMmrt  alrtfrop 
and  airlandlnga  of  oom^t  forcaa  and  tbolr 
foUow-oQ  equipment  and  auppllaa.  A  dnal- 
purpoae  rail  and  roller  ayatem  for  tha  C-IWH 


and  tba  C-141  la  being  developed  to  satisfy 
both  airdrop  and  loglstle  niaeda.  Teata  are 
alao  underway  on  a  C-18QE  Tinp  kit  de- 
algned to  aupport  6-mlnute  ground  time  for 
off-loading  46SL  piOleta  of  combat  equip- 
ment during  tha  initial  development  of  an 
airhead.  The  aame  type  eqxiipment  and 
technlquee  are  being  researched  for  C-141 
application. 

Meanwhile,  other  work  is  centered  on  de- 
velopment of  a  mobile  air  terminal  to  handle 
large  volumes  of  war  auppllaa  at  combat  air- 
heads. The  basic  \uilt  of  the  terminal  Is  a 
quick-assembly,  trxickbed-helght.  roUerlaed 
dock  to  handle  and  break  down  as  neceaaary 
the  palletized  loads  for  speedy  distribution 
to  the  combat  forces.  The  remaining  units 
of  the  terminals  consist  of  rough  terrain 
loaders,  forklifts,  and  trailers  to  quickly  off- 
load palletized  cargo. 

The  phased-out  C-97  transports  have  been 
transformed  into  the  Air  National  Ouard, 
v^ilch  now  has  16  transport  squadrons. 
These  unite  aerve  as  a  combat-ready  addlUon 
to  the  airlift  forces  in  any  emergency.  The 
C-131's  have  been  assigned  to  Air  National 
Ouard  aeromedlcal  transpm^  \uilts,  and  the 
C-134's  are  being  assigned  to  Air  Reserve 
troop  carrier  squadrons  on  the  same  D-day- 
ready  basis. 

CHANGINO    OPEXATIONS 

Just  as  the  aircraft  Inventory  is  being 
modernized,  MATS  operations  have  been 
changing  since  1960. 

Historically,  tha  MATS  airlift  mission  has 
been  the  operation  of  effective  global  airlift 
forces  and  maintenance  of  en  route  baaaa 
and  military  air  routea  to  meet  emergency 
requlramenta  of  tha  Department  of  Defenae. 
Spaclfle  airlift  reqvilrementa  are  In  three 
general  categories  according  to  prlorltlea 
eatabilirtied  by  the  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff. 
Plrat  are  exercises  and  Joint  airborne  train- 
ing. Second  are  q>eclal  aaslgnmant  airlifts, 
artilch  include  on  a  non scheduled  baala  out- 
size and  sensitive  airlift  misalona.  Third  are 
scheduled  channel  traffic  nr>UMif>n«  performed 
by  military  and  conunerclal  airlift. 

These  specific  alrUft  requirements  were  re- 
defined more  than  3  yeara  ago.  Tlia  reaults 
arera  a  virtual  mandate  to  reshape  MATS 
Into  a  hardcore  global  military  airlift  ajpatam 
conoamed  prlmarUy  with  military  airlift.  In 
military  aircraft,  manned  by  military  crewa. 
In  thla  airlift  category  are  military  deploy- 
menta  involving  nuclear  retaliatory  fracea, 
SUateglc  and  Tactical  Air  Command  re- 
qulremanta,  and  movementa  of  mlaaUea  and 
atoaale  warheada.  At  tha  same  time  MATS 
haa  dacraaaad  Its  acbeduled.  flxed-routa  traf- 
fic In  favor  of  oontracta  with  clvU  carrters. 
In  conaaquance,  MATS  now  I4>pllaa  mora  and 
more  of  ita  aircraft  and  flying  houra  to 
piuwly  military  requirementa,  in  "special 
aaalgnment"  airlift  misalona.  and  In  teat  ex- 
erelaea.  At  tha  aame  time,  dvtl  oarriera 
have  received  an  Increasing  share  of  the 
Department  of  Dafenae  airlift  dollar. 

As  a  part  of  MATS  current  Joint  training, 
tha  Air  Poroe  provides  the  UjS.  Army — Indeed 
all  tha  U.S.  aervlcea — with  greater  mobility 
by  meana  of  ita  Air  Porce  aircraft.  And 
emphasis  on  Joint  training  exercisaa  will 
continue.  There  are  38  axerclaea  planned 
during  fiscal  year  1964,  compared  with  13  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  Tha  Marine  Corps  wlU  be 
part  of  these,  along  with  Army  airlift 
training. 

Unlike  the  special  aaalgnment  airlift  which 
is  done  almost  wholly  with  military  aircraft, 
channel  traffic  is  carried  both  by  military 
and  dvU  aircraft.  Zn  flaoal  year  1963,  a 
total  of  1.167,704  people  and  184369  tons  of 
cargo  ware  carried  In  MATS  International 
airlift:  of  thla  anunmt,  oonunacdal  oar- 
riera accounted  for  768.201  passengers  and 
69,077  tona  of  cargo. 

Whtftliar  for  war  raadineaa  training,  special 
airlift  taaka,  or  rotttlna  channel  traffic,  MATS 
emphaalzea  tha  aystam  nature  of  its  opar- 
atlona.  AMlft  requirements  in  an  emergency 


are  fluid.  Ifisaiona  and  priorities  change, 
and  airlift  cai>abilitieB  must  b»  flexible  and 
quickly  able  to  adi4>t.  Par  these  reasons, 
training  Is  rlgoroiu,  readiness  high,  and 
global  command  and  control  of  airlift  re- 
sources must  be  effective. 

The  activities  of  October  and  the  first 
2  weeks  of  November  1963 — the  period  of 
the  Cuban  crisis — dranuitlcally  highlight  the 
scope  of  airlift  tasks  to  which  MATS  must  be 
responsive.  When  the  crisis  ended,  MATS 
aircraft  had  been  deployed  to  idmost  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

In  the  United  States,  more  than  5  million 
miles  were  flown  in  massive  airlifts  to  the 
Carolinaa,  Florida,  and  Ouantanamo  Bay 
Naval  Station  in  suppcM^  of  the  Joint  mili- 
tary buildup  for  Cuba.  As  part  of  this  ac- 
tivity MATS,  in  4-days  time,  flew  8,600  ma- 
rines and  3,300  tons  of  their  battle  eqxilp- 
ment  from  California  to  Ouantanamo  and 
the  east  coast.  MATS  air  rescue  imits  flew 
special  search  missions  over  the  Caribbean: 
MATS  air  weather  units  provided  special 
weather  reconnaissance  service  in  the  Cutm 
area;  and  MATS  air  photographic  and  chart- 
ing service  canoeramen  flew  photo  reoonnala- 
sanoe  missions  over  the  Atlantic,  and  ctoeu- 
mented  vast  operations  of  all  defense  foroea. 
civn.  sxsntvK  aie  nor 

MATS  must  be  prepared  to  reepond  tmme- 
dlately  to  general  or  limited  war,  while  si- 
multaneously participating  in  cold  arar, 
coim^terliMiirgency,  and  special  oparatlona. 
It  can  alao  call  up<»i  the  civil  reasrva  air 
fleet  (CRAP)  for  emergency  augmentatton. 
CRAP.  eataUlahed  in  1953,  conalats  of  dvtl 
air  carriers  v^ose  aircraft  and  crewa,  by 
contract,  would  become  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  aa  augmentation  airlift 
for  emergendea  and  would  operate  under 
MATS  operational  control  during  a  "*tJ^>n^' 
emergency.  CRAP  memberahip  varlea.  but 
currently  stands  at  34  airlines.  The  actual 
number  of  aircraft  allotted  for  emeigendea 
is  around  346.  "niese  Include  both  passenger 
and  cargo. 

In  reoQg:nltlon  of  MATS  work  in  oontraet- 
ing  with  dvil  carrlwa,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  awarded  to  the  command  the 
Brig.  Oen.  Nelson  S.  Talbott  Procurement 
Management  Efltclency  TYophy  in  1969,  the 
first  time  a  major  air  command  has  reedvad 
this  honor.  Tha  award  dtad  MATS  far 
devftV>p<ng  commercial  augmentatlcn  ahUIt 
and  procurement  poUdea,  tailored  apedflcaHy 
to  Department  of  Defenaa  long-ranga  i»- 
quirementa  for  all  levels  of  emergency  ooa- 
dltlona.  Prevloualy,  activation  of  tha  dvll 
reserve  air  fleet  waa  an  all-or-noQilng  ar- 
rangement. But.  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  a  flexible  military  raaponse 
capability.  MATS  worked  out  a  phased  aya- 
tem to  use  only  as  much  civil  air  axigukenta- 
tlon  as  a  specific  military  situation  might 
require. 

Phase  1  is  based  on  a  peacetime  situa- 
tion in  which  MATS  would  ask  dvll  carriers 
to  perform  aervlcea  apecifled  and  provide  ad- 
4lltlanal  seivloes  on  a  mandatory  basis  dur- 
ing an  airlift  emergency  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Dtfanaa.  Phaae  3  la  baaed 
on  an  airlift  emergency  declared  by  the 
President.  This  would  be  a  situation  short 
of  general  war,  such  as  limited  war,  a  coun- 
terlnaurgency  operation,  dr  a  state  of  prep- 
aration for  dther.  Phaae  8  would  oecwr 
when  a  general  war  is  imminent  or  In  prog- 
ress. CRAP  would  be  activated  and  directed 
to  respond  to  general  war  plans. 

It  U  a  fact  that  MATS  has.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  vital  military  role  whlcih 
canhot  be  replaced  or  suj^lanted  by  dvll 
carriers.  Natural  diaaatera  and  manmade 
ccmfUeta  i^ipear  and  reappear  with  diamaylng 
frequency  and  sevarlty,  and  the  United  States 
must  hava  In  being  under  military  onmrnanri 
and  control  an  effidant;  fiwrtbla  ataitft  ferae 
ready  to  reapond  to  distiaai  and  other  amar- 
gency  calls  In  remote  and  dangerous  areaa 
when  our  national  intereat  demands  It. 
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EXTEH8ION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or  CAUVOBMXA 

IN  THX  HO^  rSB  OP  BXPRESENTATTVSS 

rvtfsoay.  Fthruary  4. 1984 

Mr.  BUR  CHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  oyxnboUc  wearins  of  the  white  car- 
natlOQ  in  thi  buttonhole  of  the  lapel  by 
my  eolleagui  a  today  In  reverent  mem- 
ory of  our  «k>ved  President  Franklin 
Delano  Rooo  ivelt,  is  a  most  fitting  sym- 
bol to  his  gr  Mttness.  White  has  always 
aisnifled  hoie  and  he  gave  that  hope 
ba^  to  the  American  citizen  only  days 
after  he  hw  been  inaugurated  as  the 
33d  Presides  ;  of  our  free  Nation.  He 
entered  the  1  rhlte  House  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  n  as  fraught  with  many  eco- 
nomic troub  es.  ICany  individuals  had 
given  up  aU  1  lope  of  any  kind  of  econom- 
ic ataUlity  leing  attained  during  their 
lifetime.  Ho  ?ever.  as  history  has  so  well 
recorded,  a  \  olee  reached  the  American 
people  from  lidr  radio  sets  throughout 
the  land  th»  carried  with'it  a  challenge 
and  also  the  dbrant  warmth  of  sincerity 
and  purpose  that  was  received  by  the 
people  as  a  sail  to  reassert  themselves 
to  become  a  part  of  the  rebirth  of  the 
tradlticmal  American  dream,' a  chance 
to  be  the  bre  idwlnner  of  the  family  and 
move  the  Na  ti<m  forward  to  a  new  and 
greater  hcxion.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lew  and  revitalized  era  in 
American  hi  tory,  this  was  the  birth  of 
the  New  Dea  1. 

As  great  a  [symbol  as  the  white  carna- 
tion was  in  the  past.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
legislation  cpncemlng  the  civil  rights 
tliat  was  sucp  an  Important  part  in  the 
program  of  the  New  Fnmtier  coura- 
geously foug  It  for  by  our  l&te  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  should  be 
brought  to  tl  e  floor  for  consideration  on 
FDJL'B  blrtiday.  It  is  but  another  link 
in  the  rich  shain  of  heritage  that  has 
been  forged  n  the  past  by  great  Demo- 
cratic Presld  snts  and  shall  be  added  to 
In  the  future  by  those  that  follow. 

Hie  Amer  can  people  are  very  senti- 
mental abou  many  things,  but  not.  as 
a  general  ru  e,  about  political  matters. 
That  la  to  S)  y,  a  man  who  will  forgive 
his  friends,  and  neighbors  for  many 
Shortcoming]  Is  seldom  so  generous  with 
respect  to  th<  record  of  a  poli^<»l  leader. 
Moreover,  a  i  lan  who  will  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  friend. '  rlth  deep  feeling,  may  very 
well  shrug  o  f  the  demise  of  any  politi- 
cian— even  (ne  in  whose  principles  he 
deeply  bellev  ». 

It  is  therefore  most  untisual  for  the 
American  people  to  bec<»ne  deeply  at- 
tached, woo  tonally,  to  a  political  fig- 
ure—even t<  a  President— and  to  re- 
member hln.  with  great  fondness  for 
years  and  yc  tn  following  his  departure 
"  from  the  see  le.  That  this  should  be  the 
fate  of  any  o  lan  must  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  kiml  of  tribute.    Indeed.  It  is 

tribute  a<  sorded  rerj  few.  One  so 
boMHed  is  hranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  32d 
the  United  States  and  un- 
dl^mted  eha  nplon  of  the  common  man. 

li  was  ttk\  fate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
eome  to  pow  sr  in  a  period  fraught  with 


National  prolans,  both  foreign,  and 
domestic.  It  was  his  reqxmsibillty  to 
cope  with  the  great  depression,  and  then, 
to  rouse,  and  lead  the  Nation  in  the 
titanic  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  in  World  War  n.  Both  of 
these  responsibilities,  each  of  earth- 
shaklng  magnitude,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt fulfilled,  with  the  most  remarkable 
display  of  energy,  foresight,  ability,  and 
fortitude  imaginable. 

And  yet,  while  this  was  happening 
within  the  vision  of  the  American  public, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  not  appear  as 
some  kind  of  power  figure,  but  as  a 
friend,  doing  battle  In  the  name  of  de- 
cency and  right. 

As  the  father  of  the  New  Deal  pro- 
gram, Roosevelt  put  bread  in  the  mouths 
of  the  hungry,  secured  jobs  for  many 
thousands  of  unemployed,  and  transmit- 
ted to  all  a  sense  of  self-importance. 
The  whole  New  Deal,  in  fact,  was  based 
upon  the  overall  belief  that  dignity — to 
which  every  man  is  fully  entitled — can- 
not exist  under  uncertain  economic  con- 
ditions. To  promote  the  national  sense 
of  dignity  therefore,  the  New  Deal  estab- 
lished many  programs  providing  work, 
itself,  and  methods  of  encouraging  work. 
The  so-called  "alphabet-soup  agen- 
cies"— the  WPA.  the  PWA.  CWA,  CXX:, 
FERA,  and  so  forth — all  were  respon- 
sible for  providing  Jobs  and  all  were  in- 
valuable in  revlvli^  the  national  econ- 
omy. Certain  persons  who  happened  to 
be  less  hard  hit  by  the  depression  could 
see  no  reason  for  the  sweeping  New 
Deal  reforms:  but  the  depression  vic- 
tims— ^who  were  many — were  grateful 
beyond  words. 

Once  F.  D.  Roosevelt  was  reelected.  In 
tribute  to  his  economic  achievements. 
His  second  reelection,  in  1940,  was  a  trib- 
ute to  something  else  again:  His  over- 
all leadership,  wiilch  the  American  peo- 
ple wanted,  in  the  approaching  Interna- 
tional holocaust.  Then,  after  4  years 
of  war — in  which  Roosevelt  the  reformer 
had  proved  himself  an  equally  outstand- 
ing military  chleftan — the  people  once 
again  returned  him  to  ofilce,  tn  the  hopes 
that  he  could  somehow  work  another  mir- 
acle, in  the  postwar  struggle  for  interna- 
tional dominance.  Death,  of  course,  de- 
prived him  of  this  opportunity. 

In  all  these  undertcUclngs,  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt appeared  before  the  people  as  a  man 
of  the  people — concerned  not  with  self, 
but  with  the  Nation,  civilization,  and  the 
democratic  tradition.  That  is  why,  I 
suppose,  you  can  find  his  picture  still 
hanging  in  the  homes  of  many  American 
families,  to  whom  the  Democratic  Party 
will  forever  be  remembered  as  "the  psurty 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt." 


Methodist  Yooth  Support  Qvil  Rifhti 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAUTOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  CORICAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  often  heated  debate  on  the  dvll 


rights  bill,  we  may  tend  to  forget  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  on  which 
this  proposal  la  based.  For  this  reason. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement  adcH^ted  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  excellent  state- 
ment strongly  supports  the  civil  rights 
bill: 

As  Christians  we  believe  that  because  all 
men  are  equal  In  the  sight  of  Ood,  they 
should  stand  equaUy  before  the  law.  We  af- 
firm that  the  rtght  to  choose  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, to  enter  a  school,  to  seciire  employ- 
ment, to  vote,  and  to  enter  a  place  at  business 
serving  the  public  should  In  no  way  be  lim- 
ited by  race,  cultxire,  or  creed. 

Believing  that  law  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens,  we  therefore  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
needed  civil  rights  leglslatiozi.  ^>eclflcally. 
we  support  the  passage  of  all  provisions  of 
the  present  civil  rights  bill. 


White    Hoote    ABBonacement   oo    John 
F.  Keuedy  Half  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  muoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4. 1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  been  inquiring  about  the 
availability  of  the  new  John  F.  Kennedy 
50 -cent  coin  now  being  prepared  by  the 
mints  for  general  circulation  as  the 
standard  half  dollar,  replacing  the 
Franklin  half  dollar  minted  from  1948 
through  1963.  The  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  change  in  the  design  of  the  half 
dollar  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  December  30,  1963,  and 
everyone  has  been  awaiting  with  much 
interest  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  half  dollars. 

The  White  House  today  announced 
that  the  first  John  F.  Kennedy  half  dol- 
lars for  general  circulation  purposes  will 
be  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver 
Mints  a  week  frcmi  today,  on  February  11 . 
However,  it  will  be  late  March  or  early 
April  before  sufficient  coins  have  been 
minted  so  that  they  can  be  made  avail- 
able simultaneously  throughout  the 
country. 

Bn-L     INTRODUCn)    BT    REFRESENTATIYE     WHIOHT 
PATMAN 

Miss  Eva  Adams,  Director  of  the  Mint, 
said  90  million  of  the  new  coins  honoring 
the  late  President  Kennedy  will  be  pro- 
duced during  1964.  The  coin  was  author- 
ized under  legislation  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  December  10  and  intro- 
duced on  that  same  day  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banldng  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas,  as  HJl.  9413.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  committee 
on  December  12.  was  reported  on  De- 
cember 13.  and  passed  by  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  on  De- 
cember 17.  The  following  day  it  was 
taken  from  the  desk  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  passed  and  sent 
to  the  White  House,  where  it  was  subse- 
quently approved  as  Public  Law  88-256. 


Because  of  the  widespread  Interest 
am(mg  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  In  this  new  coin,  n^ilefa 
r^resenti  the  first  change  in  the  dedgn 
of  a  major  denntnlnatlon  of  coins  since 
1948, 1  submit  the  official  announcement 
from  the  White  House  today  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowotn- 

SIOMAL  RBCOBO.  aS  fOllOWS! 

I  Immediate  release,  Feb.  4,  1994,  office  of  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary] 

The  ViTHiTS  Hottsb 

The  first  of  ttw  new  John  P.  Kennedy  half 
dollars  for  general  ctrculatloii  purposes  wUl 
be  struck  at  the  mints  In  Philadelphia  and 
Denver  on  February  II.  IBM. 

Miss  Mn  Adams,  Director  of  the  Mint,  said 
the  mint  wUl  produoe  M  million  of  the  new 
half  dollars  during  1M4.  When  38  mllUon 
have  bssn  made  they  will  be  distributed 
through  the  Federal  nessrre  banks  to  banks 
throughout  the  country  and  released  to>h« 
pubUo  at  face  value  In  lata  March  or  early 
.^;»rU.  Thereafter,  the  new  coins  will  be 
placed  In  circulation  on  a  conUnuoua  basis 
as  they  are  produced  at  the  mints. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  half  dollar  was  au- 
thorlxed  by  Congress  in  Public  Law  Na  88- 
266,  i^^MTOved  by  President  Johnson  on 
December  80,  liMtS.  The  face  at  the  coin 
bears  a  portrait  of  the  late  President,  facing 
left.  Above  and  aroimd  the  border  is  tha.. 
word  "Liberty."  Beneath,  and  around  the 
border  is  the  date.  Above  the  date  and  below 
the  head  Is  the  motto  "In  Ood  We  Trust." 
The  reverse  of  the  xsoin  contains  a  repUca  of 
the  Presidential  Cioat  of  Arms.  Above,  and 
around  the  border  are  the  words  "United 
States  of  America."  Below  and  around  the 
border  "Half  Dollar."  On  the  ribbon  above 
the  eagle's  head  are  the  words  "B  Plurlbus 
Unum"  (Ons  Out  of  Many) . 

The  models  for  both  sides  of  the  coin  were 
pr^Mkred  by  the  UJS.  Mint.  ThaPrssldenttal 
likeness  was  done  by  Gllroy  Roberts,  chief 
sculptor  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Presidential  Coat  of  Aims  was  executed 
by  his  assistant,  Frank  Gasparro. 

Individual  q[>eclmens  of  the  coin  are  not 
available  from  the  mints  or  ths  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  They  can  be  obtained  by  the 
public  only  through  local  banking  sources. 


FUSLA:   Frieads  of  tke  Uaited  SUtei 
of  Latia  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or  OBMIOM 
IN  THE  HOUSB  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
ti(m  of  this  body  some  outstuidlng  work 
in  the  Add  ot  foreign  service  being  done 
by  a  private  organization  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  D.C.  It  Is 
known  as  "Friends  of  the  United  States 
of  Latin  America."  or  FUSLA,  for  short. 

FUSLA  is  headed  by  a  dynamic  at- 
torney named  Stanley  Posner.  Mr. 
Posner  still  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his 
abundant  energy  and  talent  to  this  non- 
profit, charitafcte  organlmtlao— despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  Buffered  a  heart  at- 
tack and  has  been  warned  by  his  doctors 
to  curtail  his  activities  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. For  23  years  Mr.  Poener  has  been 
gennal  oouaael  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Diaper  Services  and  for  a  num- 


ber of  other  trade  associations,  including 
the  Linen  Supply  Association  and  the 
National  Inatltute  of  Codiutrlal  Laun- 
derers.  Amoog  the  firms  he  has  repre- 
sented in  Washington.  D.C,  are  three  in 
the  largest  city  In  my  oongi-Mslonal  dis- 
trict, the  Northwest  Industrial  Laundry, 
the  American  Linen  Service,  and  Fugene 
Linen  Supply  Co.,  all  of  Eugme,  Oreg. 
In  addition,  he  has  served  for  16  years  as 
president  of  FUSLA.  He  has  committed 
himself  heavily,  in  both  time  and  money, 
to  the  success  of  the  organization. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  read,  I 
am  sure,  the  articles  in  the  mess  In  the 
past  few  days  about  the  relief  expedition 
which  Ms.  Posner  and  his  cowvH-kers  have 
organised  and  sent  to  Coeta  Rica.  Fch: 
those  who  have  not.  I  am  including, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
two  Items  fnxn  last  Sunday's  editions  of 
the  Washingttm  Post  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  I  am  proud  that  one  of  the 
ambulances  in  the  caravan  la  being 
driven  by.  and  the  convoy  is  being  led  by, 
a  former  employee  of  mine,  the  wife  of 
my  administrative  assistant,  Mrs.  Jack 
L.  Billings. 

Gloria  Billings  and  her  7-year-old 
son,  Jason,  will  arrive  in  Miami  today. 
They  and  the  four  ambulances  and  a 
truck  loaded  with  medical  suivlies  and 
equlixnent  will  travel  by  ship  from 
Miami  to  Guatemala  City.  From  there, 
the  vehicles  will  be  driven  over  the  Itater- 
American  Highway  to  San  Joee.  Costa 
Rica,  where  they  will  be  presoited  to 
hospitals.  Some  of  the  suppllea  will  be 
used  for  the  relief  of  many  who  have 
been  left  homeless  by  the  erupti(Xi  of  a 
volcano  in  that  country. 

President  Johnson  very  kindly  sent  a 
telegram  of  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Posner  and  to  FUSLA  over  the  weekend. 
By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  also  in- 
cluding the  text  of  that  telegram  follow- 
ing the  two  newspaper  items. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  President 
Johnson  in  commending  this  wwthy  or- 
ganization for  its  effrals  to  improve  our 
relations  in  Central  America,  where  good 
relationa  are  so  important  to  us.  Mr. 
Poener  and  FUSLA  are  responding  nobly 
to  President  Johnscm's  call  In  December 
for  more  iMlvate  aid  in  Latin  Amolca  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Following  the  telegram,  I  have  in- 
cluded, for  the  information  (tf  those  who 
would  like  to  know  more  about  this  proj- 
ect, some  of  the  material  from  a  general 
press  release  issued  last  week  by  FUSLA. 
The  various  items  referred  to  follow: 
(Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington.  D.C, 

Feb.  a,  1884] 

Costa  Ricans  To  0«t  Rklot — Gift  or  T3JB. 

Obottp 

Four  ambulances  and  a  panel  truck,  pUed 
high  with  blankets,  clothing  and  medicine, 
were  to  leave  Washington  at  dawn  today  on 
a  5.000-mlle  trek  to  the  Uttle  Central  Amer- 
ican Republic  of  CosU  Rica. 

The  gift  of  an  ocgantsatJon  known  as 
FUSliA  (Friends  of  tba  United  Btats*  of 
Latin  Amertea) .  ths  ambulances  and  etiaJp- 
ment  are  destined  for  Costa  Blcan  hospitals 
and  for  tbs  relief  of  pacaons  whos*  boms* 
were  destroyed  In  recant  vdcanie  srapdooa. 
Tliree  District  rsaldents— Gloria  and  Jason 
Billings  of  8810  T  Street  HW.   and   SsUg 

Robinson  of  the  Gtoorg*  Wadilngton  t*h> 

vrere  among  the  nine  who  v<dunteered  for  the 
trip. 


TKBB  CHnjttXM   INVOLVKD 


The  other  six  adults  and  three  children 
who  were  to  go  ware  from  Baltimore,  Plkes- 
Tllle,  and  FrederM^  Md. 

President  Johnson,  In  a  telegram  to  Stan- 
ley I.  Posner.  FUSLA  president,  cited  the 
organisation  for  Its  "past  accomplishments" 
and  wished  "abundant  success"  for  the  cara- 
van. 

FUSLA  calls  itself  a  volimtary,  nonprofit, 
foreign  service  <nganlBation. 

Mr.  Posner  pointed  out  that  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  Thomas  C.  Mann 
his  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  he  urged  Mr.  Mann  "to 
work  doaely  with  private  UJS.  groups  and 
Institutions  carrying  out  activities  In  Latin 
America." 

"This  Is  the  first  step  in  that  direction," 
said  Mr.  Posner. 

The  motorcade,  which  Is  eq>ected  to  ar- 
rive in  Costa  Rica  February  15,  wlU  go  first 
to  Miami  where  it  wUl  be  ferried  down 
across  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  taking  to  the 
road  again  In  Guatemala. 

AU  of  the  vehicles  in  the  motorcade  are 
used  and  reoondltlooed.  They  were  pur- 
chased throui^  ocmtrlbutlons  made  to 
FUSLA,  Mr.  Posner  said. 

OMB    mUJOM    OOLLAMB   XM    SUPrUSS 

He  said  that  this  ysar  ^TSLA  will  make 
available  to  the  Oosta  Rlean  pubUe  health 
authorities  more  than  $1  mlUlon  worth  of 
suppllss. 

"Why  Costa  Rica?"  he  says.  "Because 
first  of  all  we  know  the  sundies  are  going 
to  get  to  the  people  who  need  them.  There 
Is  no  graft  In  Oosta  Bloa.  And  second, 
theee  p9opi»  are  our  friends.  They  have 
great  req>eet  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  American  peofde." 

Getting  the  caravan  on  the  road  and 
safely  to  Its  dsstinaUon  U  the  result  of 
tsamwork  and  klnrttieas  of  a  great  many 
Individuals  and  business  firms,  Mr.  Posner 
said. 

The  drivers  of  the  ambulances  and  their 
wives  were  guests  of  honor  last  ni|^t  at  a 
reception  tendered  1>y  Gonzalo  J.  Faelo. 
Costa  Rlcan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Also  honored  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joee  Flg- 
uerea.  Dr.  FIgueres,  a  director  of  FUBLA. 
is  the  former  president  of  Oosta  Bloa. 

His  Amerloan-bam  wife.  MTs.  Karen  Olsen 
FIgueres.  will  direct  the  dlstributton  of  the 
supplies  when  the  motorcade  reaches  Ccsta 
Rica. 

(Frccn  the  Washingt(»i  Post.  Feb.  2.  1964] 
MBtCT  Teip  to  Coota  Rica  Stabts  Tooat 
Four  used  ambulances  are  to  leave  Wash- 
ington this  morning  for  San  Jo86.  Oosta 
Rica,  where  they  will  be  tised  to  aid  vcdcano 
vlctinxs. 

The  expedition  has  been  mounted  by  the 
Friends  of  the  United  States  of  Latin 
America,  a  nonprofit  organization  based  in 
Washington. 

FUSLA  has  spent  the  past  6  months  gath- 
ering funds  tor  ambulances  and  medical  sup- 
pllee. 

The  ambiilances  will  be  driven  to  Miami, 
where  they  wiU  be  shipped  to  Guatemala 
while  their  drivers  fiy  to  Guatemala  Oity. 
They  wlU  then  be  driven  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  San  Joe6.  the  ei4>ital  of  CosU  Rica,  vrtiere 
they  will  be  turned  over  to  local  hoq;>ltals. 

The  volcano.  Mount  Irazu.  first  erupted  In 
September  1863  and  has  yet  to  quiet  down. 
Entire  villages  In  the  6-mUe  Hme  suiroxind- 
Ing  It  have  been  evacuated,  and  lava  ash  has 
fallen  on  San  Joa«.  25  miles  away. 

The  drivers  in  the  caravan  Include  Gloria 
BllUnga  of  3810  T  Street  NW.  and  Stellg 
Robinson  of  the  George  Washington  Inn; 
Dr.  Vincent  Lopes.  Nathan  Mash,  and  Leon 
ZeUer.  of  Baltlmon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubin 
Waxaneh,  of  Flkasvllle.  Md.;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Mlohatf ,  of  Frederick. 
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Unen  supply  companies  and  industrial 
launderers  in  five  major  east  coast  dtlfls — 
BoateA.  New  Tork.  Fblladrtphla,  Baltmsore. 
and  Waahlngton.  Many  latindrlea  and  dry- 
eleanan  have  on  hand  large  quantltlea  of 
unclaimed  clothing  which  Is  already  repaired, 
cleaned  and  packaged.  Linen  suppliers 
have  large  quantltlee  of  needed  sheets, 
towels,  nurses'  and  doctors'  uniforms.  In- 
dustrial launderers  have  huge  quantitlee  of 
work  shirts  and  work  pants  worn  by  the 
tjrpical  factory  worker,  gasoline  station  at- 
tendant and  truckdriver  which  are  ideal  for 
this  relief  project.  These  garments  are  In 
excellent  condition  but  are  on  the  shelves 
of  the  laimdrles  due  to  employee  tximover  in 
the  factories  and  other  enterprises  where 
they  are  worn.  In  similar  drives  of  the  past. 
FUSLA  has  ocrilected  thousands  of  such  gar- 
ments as  well  as  diapers  for  the  hospitals  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Diaper  Services  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  been  assisting  FUSLA  In  its 
w<x-k  with  all  87  hospitals  of  Coeta  Rica 
since  liay  1963  when  the  joint  ^M^igram 
"Operation  Baby  Bootstrap"  was  initiated  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Each  of  the  diaper  service  com- 
panies have  ad<^>ted  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Costa  Rica  and  is  regularly  engaged  in  col- 
lecting usaMe  hospital  equipment,  baby 
clothing,  etc..  in  its  home  community,  fre- 
quently from  its  own  ciistomers. 

The  drivers  and  their  wives  will  be  hon- 
ored on  Saturday  evening,  February  1.  at  a 
dinner  receptlcxi  to  be  given  by  the  Ambas- 
sador ot  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Oonaalo  J.  Paclo  and  Mm.  Pacio. 
They  will  also  honor  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jose 
Plgueres.  a  director  of  FUSLA,  is  the  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  liberals  of  the  bemls- 
I^ere.  Mrs.  Karen  Olsen  de  Flgueree.  his 
American-bom  wife.  Is  directing  the  distri- 
bution of  these  supplies  in  Costa  Rica.  In 
a  recent  speech  to  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  New  England  she  told  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Bostonlans,  "You  may  be  mre 
that  every  diaper,  every  ounce  of  medicine 
which  you  send  to  us  will  go  to  the  hospitals 
and  the  jjeople  who  need  them.  There  will 
be  no  black  market  in  Coeta  Rica." 

The  caravan  may  bring  back  memories  of 
the  covered  wagon  of  American  history. 
There  will  be  several  family  groups  on  the 
trip.  Rubin  Waranch,  president  of  FUSLA 
de  Baltimore,  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  three  sons,  Mark.  Isaac  and  James. 
Mrs.  Waranch  and  the  two  older  boys  are 
drivers.  Jlnunle.  age  11,  refused  to  stay  home 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  going  on 
this  exciting  trip,  and  his  school  gave  him 
leave  of  absence  to  join  ih  this  educational 
adventure.  Mrs.  Olorla  Billings,  who  Is  the 
volunteer  transportation  director  of  FUSLA. 
will  serve  as  convoy  leader.  She  has  already 
made  four  round  trips  from  Washington  to 
Eugene.  Oreg..  In  a  Volkswagen,  since  her 
husband  is  administrative  assistant  to  Con- 
greesman  Ditncan  from  that  city.  She  will 
be  accompanied  by  her  7-year-old  son.  Jason. 
who  has  been  excused  from  Sldwell  Friends 
School  for  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
trip. 

The  present  shipment  of  ambulances  and 
their  contents  which  are  badly  needed  In 
Coeta  Rlca  at  this  time  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  continuing  program  which  FUSLA  Is 
carrying  out  in  Costa  Rlca.  Already  more 
than  $100,000  worth  of  clothing,  laundry  ma- 
chinery, hospital  equipment  has  been  de- 
livered to  San  Jose,  made  up  in  major  part 
by  gifts  from  several  Washlngrton  hospitals 
and  delivered  free  of  charge  by  the  United 
Fr\iit  Co.  During  1064.  FUSLA  will  make 
available  to  the  beleaguered  Costa  Rican 
public  health  authorities  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  badly  needed  supplies.  The 
program  is  in  every  sense  a  people-to-people 
program  such  aa  Prasldent  Johnson  has 
called  for  when  he  appointed  Thcmias  C 
Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 


American  Affairs.  President  Johnson  in- 
structed Mr.  Mann  on  Deoambar  18:  "I  want 
you  to  work  closely  with  private  United 
States  groujw  and  institutions  carrying  out 
activities  In  Lattn  America.  These  include 
but  are  not  Umltod  to,  the  AFL-CIO.  re- 
ligious and  charitable  groups,  cooperatives 
and  the  private  business  sector,  which  can 
make  the  significant  contributions  envisaged 
In  the  Punta  del  Bste  charter."  The  caravan 
of  ambulances  is  real  evidence  of  North 
American  cooperation  by  the  individuals  who 
are  driving  the  ambulances  and  the  many 
business  firms,  large  and  small,  who  have 
contributed  the  goods,  stipplles  and  equip- 
ment which  make  the  trip  possible.  For 
example,  the^  UJ9.  Freight  Co..  one  of  the 
Iragest  freight  forwarders  and  oonsolidators 
In  tbe  world,  is  i»t>vtdlng  free  ocean  trans- 
portation from  Miami  to  Guatemala  for  the 
ambulances  through  Its  afflllata.  the  Coordi- 
nated Caribbean  Transport  Co.  In  addition, 
tbe  U.S.  Freight  Co..  through  Ita  branch 
warehouses  and  terminals  throughout  the 
country.  Is  picking  up  other  contributions  of 
clothing,  hospital  equipment  and  textiles 
from  members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Diaper  Services  throu|^iout  the  United 
States.  About  10  days  after  the  ambulances 
leave  Washington,  the  U.8.  Frel^t  Co.  will 
transport  from  N«w  York  City  40X)00  pounds 
of  relief  supplies  for  the  vlottma  of  the 
Irazu  volcano,  consolldatkig  the  contribu- 
tions from  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  and  Washliogton. 

The  international  afflllata  of  the  Eeso 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Is  providing  all  the  gaso- 
line and  lubricants  for  the  trip.  The  Cadil- 
lac Motor  Car  DIvlaion  of  General  Motors 
repaired  the  four  ambulances  and  put  them 
Into  first-class  operation  oondltlac  for  their 
S. 000- mile  drive.  Mr.  H.  O.  Balls,  president 
of  the  NsshvllU  Auto  Diesel  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  rebuilt  the  panel  truck.  He  has 
also  contributed  sdiolarshlps  In  the  value 
of  $26,000  for  a  group  of  young  Coata  Rirans 
who  will  learn  automobile  and  dleael  engine 
repair,  welding,  soldering  at  his  school.  Lat- 
er, these  technicians  win  receive  supple- 
mentary training  from  other  American  firm.< 
who  manufactxnv  laundry  equipment. 
X-rays,  and  other  modem  appliances  which 
so  frequently  become  useless  throu^  break- 
down which  ooxild  be  corrected  by  simple  re- 
pairs. Bfany  others,  individuals  and  busi- 
ness enterprises,  have  contributed  crating, 
free  transportation,  tires,  medicines,  too 
much  to  list  individually.  Mr.  Posner,  presi- 
dent of  FUSLA,  stated,  "Tlieee  niany  eon- 
trlbutcnrs  to  whom  we  cannot  give  Individual 
recognition  will  nevertheless  find  their  com- 
plete satisfaction  from  tbe  knowledge  that 
their  contributions  will  comfort  and  help 
many  worthy  citizens  of  this  truly  demo- 
cratic counU7  which  has  time  after  time 
demonstrated  its  friendship  and  help  tor  the 
United  States.  Actually,  at  this  moment  It 
Is  Coeta  Rica  who  represents  the  United 
States  In  Panama. 

A  request  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Billings 
to  the  metropolitan  police  and  to  the  State 
police  of  each  State  enroute  to  provide  an 
escort  for  the  convoy  so  that  they  may  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  itinerary  In  safety 
and  without  alarming  the  public  who  may 
feel  that  there  has  been  some  terrible  acci- 
dent If  they  see  these  ambulanoes'travellng 
on  the  road.  Radio  and  TV  stations  are 
urged  to  make  appropriate  announcements  of 
the  time  when  the  ambulances  will  be  pasf;- 
Ing  through  their  area.  A  copy  of  the  Itin- 
erary is  attached. 

Fifteen  directors  and  officers  of  FUSLA 
win  bold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  School 
of  International  Service,  the  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  D.C.  at  3  pjn..  Satur- 
day. February  1.  There  are  two  especially 
Important  Items  on  a  very  crowded  agenda 
The  directors  must  consider  whether  It  is 
more  useful  to  use  the  scholarships  avail- 
able at  the  Nashville  Auto  Diesel  College  to 
train  teachers  who  will  then  return  to  Cost.i 


Rlca  and  teach  these  crafts  or  to  use  the 
training  to  ptepars  taohnlcians  pledged  to 
work  In  Costa  Rlca  for  a  niunber  of  yeara 
but  free  to  eatahllsh  themselves  as  business- 
men in  their  country  which  needs  these 
skills.  The  other  major  item  is  a  dedslon 
of  the  moat  effective  way  to  raise  the  1964 
budget  of  anxroxlmately  $100,000  nsoeaaary 
to  carry  out  FUSLA'a  many  activities.  Tbe 
offlcers  will  present  to  the  directors  the  al- 
ternatives of  utilising  professional  fund 
raisers  or  direct  solicitation. 

FUSLA  Caravan  Countdown — Itinirart  and 

SCHSDULX 

Caravan  of  foiir  ambulances  leaves  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  February  3,  1964,  and  arrives  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rlca.  February  14  or  15,  1964. 

Sunday.  February  3:  Xeave  Washington. 
D.C.  7  ajn.  troax  Organisation  of  American 
States,  17th  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW.. 
arrive  Summerton,  8.C. — Spend  night  Wind- 
sor Motel.  (Driving  time  approximately  10*4 
hour*.) 

Monday,  February  3:  Leave  Summerton. 
8.C.,  arrive  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.^^iend 
night  Mid-Town  MoteL  (Driving  time  ap- 
proximately 9  hours  and  40  minutes. 

Tuesday,  February  4:  Leave  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  arrive  Miami,  Fla. — ^Everglades 
Hotel.  (Driving  time  approximately  7  hours 
and  80  minutes.  Arrival  in  Miami  must  be  no 
later  than  4  pjn.  in  order  to  complete  ar- 
rangementa  for  ahlpplng  ambulancea.  Am- 
bulances will  be  loaded  and  sail  from  Miami 
either  Fabruary  6  or  6.)  Mrs.  BiUlngs  axKl 
her  son  will  accompany  the  ambulances  to 
Guatemala  tm  the  ship. 

Wednesday,  Pebruary  5:  Leave  Miami. 
Fla.— Pan  Am  flight  No.  608.  8  ajn..  arrive 
Guatemala  dty — 10  ajn.  Drivera  will  be 
met  at  airport  by  Mr.  6am  Greene  and  will 
spend  the  day  at  his  home  at  Lake  Atltlan. 
Drivers  will  be  in  Guatemala  City  until  de- 
parture on  February  11 — ^Palace  Hotel. 

Monday.  February  10:  Part  of  the  drivers 
will  be  taken  from  GuatemaU  City  to  Matlas 
de  Galves  to  pick  up  the  ambulances  and 
drive  them  back  to  Guatemala  City. 

Tuesday,  Febniary  11:  Leave  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala.  Arrive  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador — Spend  night  at  Hotel  El  Salvador 
Intercontinental.  (Departure  from  Giiate- 
mala  City  mxist  be  early  enough  so  that  cara- 
van reaches  border  before  midday  doalng. 
It  will  be. necessary  each  day  to  arrange  de- 
parttir*  times  to  coincide  with  open  hoius 
of  border  crossings.) 

Wednesday,  February  13:  Leave  San  Sal- 
vador, El  Salvador.  Arrive  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras— Spend  night  Gran  Hotei  Lincoln. 

Thursday,  February  IS:  Leave  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras.  Arrive  Managua,  Nicaragua — 
Spend  night  Gran  Hotel. 

niday,  I^Bbruary  14:  Leave  Managua,  Nic- 
aragua. If  posslUe  caravan  will  reach  its 
destination  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  If  not. 
caravan  will  stop  for  night  at  Puntarenas, 
Costa  Rica,  and  on  February  16  will  leave 
for  San  Jose,  arriving  about  noon.  In  San 
Jose,  contact  may  be  made  througji  V.  James 
Fumiss,  FUSLA  de  Costa  Rlca,  Post  Offloe  Box 
301,  Telephone  4595  or  J-S033  (telephone 
communication  very  unsatlsfact(»7) .  Cable 
address:  FUSLA,  San  Jose. 

The  f<dloiwlng  are  contacts  through  which 
drivera  can  be  reached  during  the  caravan 
trip  to  Costa  Rlca^ 

Until  drivera  arrive  In  Miami,  call  233-0300 
in  Baltimore.  This  is  the  offloe  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Mash  which  he  will  contact  each  day  at 
noon  up  to  and  including  Tueeday,  Febru- 
ary 4.  After  that  use  cable  addresses  listed 
below: 

Miami:  Mr.  Charles  B.  Whitney,  Coordin- 
ated Caribbean  Transport,  Inc.,  8400  NW. 
8ad  Street,  pbone:  Oxford  6-6460. 

Agents  for  Coordinated  Cvlbbean  Trans- 
port in  Central  America: 

Cable  address  of  each  agent  listed  below 
U:  COORDOARIB  pliu  applicable  city  and 


country.  For  example,  "BlUlnga  OOOBD- 
CARIB  Guatemala  Cl^.  Guatemala"  or 
"Waranch  00<»tDCABIB  8aa  Joaa.  Ooeta 
Rlca." 

Henry  Suare^  Avenue  La  Rcforma  6-M 
Zona  4,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala  (Post 
Office  Box  1637) .  phone  60697. 

Mario  Gonsalea.  5a  Oalle  No.  808,  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  phone  2763. 

Orlando  DelgadUlo,  Calle  Arce  1155,  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador  (Poet  Office  Box  669), 
phone  4267. 

Jose  L.  Odlo,  Post  Office  Box  3763,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rlca,  phone  5485-4724. 

To  send  cables,  call  Western  Unlcm  and 
specify  "Via  TropicalRadio." 

Names  and  addresses — drivers — caravan  to 
Costa  Rlca,  February  1964: 

Olorla  Billings  (group  leader),  3810  T 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20007. 

Jason  BUllngs.  8810  T  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  D.C,  20007   (passenger). 

Rubin  Waranch  (assistant  group  leader) 
and  Mrs.  Waranch,  7915  Ivy  Lane,  Pikesvllle, 
Md. 

Mark  Waranch.  7915  Ivy  Lane,  Pikesvllle, 
Md. 

James  Waranch.  7915  Ivy  Lane,  Pikesvllle, 
Md. 

Isaac  Waranch.  7915  Ivy  Lane,  Pikesvllle. 
Md.  (passenger) . 

Dr.  Vincent  Lopez  ( group  medical  officer) , 
3900  Loch  Raven  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nathan  Mash.  3406  Winterset  Court,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Dr.  Thomas  Michael.  Frederick.  Md. 

Leon  ZeUer.  941  Norm  Calvert  Street. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Zeltg  Robinson,  George  Washington  Inn, 
Washington.  D.C. 


CivU  Rifbts  Act  of  1963 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febniary  4. 1964 

The  Hotise  in  Committee  of  the  Wb<de 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imdsr 
consideration  the  bill  (HJR.  7163)  to  enforce 
the  constitutloiutl  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  In  public  accommo- 
dations, to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  Institute  suits  to  protect  constltuticmal 
rights  in  education,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4  yean 
the  Commissi  Ml  on  Civil  Bights,  to  laevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  wonls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  attorney  I  have 
some  question  whether  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  take  the  floor, 
but  I  will  do  so  and  risk  the  wrath  of 
the  lay  Members. 

I  respect  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
the  reasons  behind  them  about  this  bill. 
I  respect  the  men  who  have  thuose  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  may  not  agree 
with  them  on  many  of  the  points  but  I 
do  think  they  certainly  have  a  rlsht  to 
be  heard,  and  often  have  sound  reasons 
backing  up  their  argiiments.  However, 
I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  how  that  xp- 
plies  to  this  section. 


This  section  relates  to  voting.  It  seems 
to  me  that  tf  we  look  at  it  with  regard 
to  what  the  section  tnv(dved  and  at- 
tempted to  be  strlckim  by  this  amend- 
ment does,  it  mer^  is  an  expediting 
provision.  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
laws  of  your  own  States.  I  have  not 
made  any  survey  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  many  this  applies  to.  But  I 
believe  that  in  a  great  many  States  of 
the  Union  today  (and  I  know  that  in 
the  laws  of  Ohio)  there  are  such  pro- 
visions for  expediting  voting  cases,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  those  laws. 
They  exist  because,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, once  you  lose  the  right  to  vote, 
it  Is  gone  forever.  This  is  because  when 
a  man  Is  elected  in  an  dectlon.  some- 
body has  to  take  over  the  offloe  involved. 
So  there  are  in  the  States  many  laws 
that  have  given  recognition  to  these 
points. 

*In  many  courts,  for  instance  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  you  have  an  original  right 
to  file  a  voting  case  right  in  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
thing  involved  here  Is  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  try  to  cut  down  this 
voting  t3rpe  of  case  to  two  determina- 
tions rather  than  three  in  your  regular 
Federal  court  system.  There  are  very 
good  reasons  for  attempting  to  cut  it 
down  to  two.  Again,  if  you  are  going 
to  cut  it  down  to'two.  Is  it  not  fair  and 
logical  to  start  with  a  three-Judge  court 
rather  than  starting  with  a  one-Judge 
court? 

That  is  involved  in  this  section.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  making  an  issue 
of  It  relating  to  the  general  differences 
that  may  exist  with  regard  to  other 
points. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld  ? 

idr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr(»n  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  if  he  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  same  privilege  to  the  defendant 
in  a  case? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cord the  same  privilege,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  particularly  pertinent  in 
this  case.  The  need  Is  in  the  person  who 
has  not  been  voting.  This  statute  is 
modeled  on  the  antltrtist  statute,  which 
gives  to  the  Attorney  General  (where 
the  Oovemment  is  lnv(^ved)  the  right 
to  make  this  kind  of  determlnatl<xi.  In 
a  case  of  this  Importance  it  should  be  up 
to  the  person  who  is  involved  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  the  AUon^y  Gen- 
eral to  make  the  original  decision  to  say 
whether  the  case  needs  to  be  speeded  up 
or  not. 


People,  Not  Laws,  Will  Eliminato 
Prejadice 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT    . 

or  CAUVOBMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  TALCXyiT.     Mr.   Speaker,  indi- 
viduals, not  laws — Federal,  State,  or  lo- 
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cal — ^wlll  be  t  le  force  or  rukUns  Utht 
which  eUmiiipites  (Uacrlmlxiatlon  mud 
prejudice. 
An  Impoctabt,  draouttle  exAmide  of 
2ie  DefecMe  Langiuge  In- 
stttote.  West  <  >0Mt  Bran^,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  iCcnte  vy  In  GUlfortila. 

t  lere  m  four  races  in- 
volved: Negrcfd,  Caucasian,  brown,  and 
ydlow. 

There  are  ^en  religions:  Christian, 
Boqdlilsm.   Moslem,   Taoism, 
and  Hindu, 
mane  are  5#  different  nations  or  sep- 
arate prtaie4pa|lUeB  Invotred. 

peraooa  of  varying  race, 
and  state  of  natiimal  ori- 
gin, vttliin  ttk  present  UJS.  CtvU  Serv- 
loe  recnlatton  I.  live  and  operate  In  an 
ad  remarkable  harmony  and 


Wtth  ttie  pfasage  of  the  civil  rights 
bill.  X  praietfifly  hope  that  those  stanch. 
civfl  Ifiwrtarlans  will 
on  tkt/tT  kuirelB,  bat  wlU  per- 
m  eonadenttoasly  and  as- 
Hdnoariy  to  d  mlnate  prejudice  and  dls- 
crlninatkm  a4  they  did  to  pass  another 
law 


not 


Fvearmt  Lcgitbtioa 


KZTENgiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JbHN  D.  DINGELL 


Of  Tta  HOOI  X  OP  BKPRESKNTATTVES 

Momim  1,  JoMuart  20,  1964 
Mr.  DINQEI  li.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 


to  pcnnlHlon  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  t  le  Cohgussiohal  Racois 
an  article '  a  ipearlng  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  i^ress  of  Sunday,  January 
5.  1M4.  by  ms  good  friend  and  the  dis- 
ttngidshed  eaiaervatkMi  editor  of  that 
nswipipcr.  M :.  Jack  Van  Ck)evering,  in 
oppositton  to  the  antlgun  legislation 
now  pt^'^^^g  1  a  Oongress. 

I  idso  Inaen  Into  the  Appendix  of  the 
ComuumMowuc  Raj(Mu>  an  article  ap- 
pearing ta  the  January  19  edition  ot  that 
same  line  new  ipaper.  an  article  in  which 
a  dlsttegnMhe  I  ecnnomiBt,  Prof.  Roes'  J. 
WDbelm,  poia  ts  out  the  evils  of  the  re- 
steietlfB  flreai  ms  legislation  now  pend- 


ing In  the 
llieaztleles 


irntn.  tlM  D*«v  *t 


Jick 


(By 
Now  that  the 

Ident  Kannedy 

the  antlgun 

the  NatlOB 

ntMlnaUon. 
For  thoee 

was  a^/eadyma^ 

for  the  crime 


Van  Coererlng) 

period  of  mourning  for  Pr«E- 

»  orer.  It  la  time  to  examine 

whlcb  ewept  much  of 

ImrAedlately  after  the  tragic  aa- 


unfamlllar  with  gun«,  the  rifle 
.pegoat  to  be  blamed 


There  will 
manda  for 
Teralan  of 
alao  Will  be 
are  outmodad 
AU  thla  moat 
teUlgmt  look. 

Tlie  nal 
control  of 
tkm  of  all 


foQow: 


(inch.)  Free  Press.  Jan.  5, 
19M] 
AMD  Wanas 


ccntlnue 


eonX  Itutlooal 


to  be  hysterical  de- 
raglBtratlon  In  contro- 
goarantaaa.    There 
that  tfaoae  guarantees 
Old  baloof  to  another  age. 
be  glTcn  a  hard  and  In- 


qaa^tlan  la  tlUs:  Would  stricter 

and  tha  aale  or  reglstra- 

t   repetition  of 


iHiat  happenedf  Thoee  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  grms  will  chant  yes.  But  don't  be  too 
sure. 

We  have  lawa  all  over  the  place  against 
hiunan  wickedness.  People  continue  to 
break  them. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  a  law  against  mur- 
der and  even  the  dty  of  Dallas  has  a  law 
against  the  discharge  of  firearms  within  Its 
limits.  Both  were  broken  by  a  man  who  had 
no  regard  for  them. 

It  la  Just  at  this  point  that  registration 
of  firearms  beccxnes  so  meaningless.  Re- 
cently there  was  a  hearing  on  a  bill  which 
woiild  have  made  It  a  crime  to  own  certain 
tjrpes  of  weapons  In  Washington.  DC.  At 
the  hearing  Robert  V.  Murray,  the  super- 
intendent of  police  there,  testified: 

"If  I  felt  that  we  could  take  the  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  criminals  with  this  bill 
<x  any  other  bill,  I  would  be  100  percent  for 
it.  But  if  a  criminal  Is  going  to  hold  up  a 
place  or  assault  somebody  with  a  gun,  the 
law  against  carrying  a  gun  Is  not  going  to 
deter  him. 

"He  Is  a  criminal  anyhow,  and  he  cannot 
lawfully  posaesa  a  gun.  So  a  law  on  the 
\Kt6ka  that  he  cannot  have  a  gun  in  his  pos- 
session la  not  gt^ng  to  deter  him." 

Putting  the  whole  firearms  fury  Into  a 
nutshell:  You  can  disarm  the  honest  person, 
but  not  the  criminal. 

At  this  writing,  there  is  national  legisla- 
tion propoeed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms to  persons  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence,  mental  incompetents  and  minors 
without  parental  consent.  All  this  is  only 
conunonsense. 

To  compel  ree:lstration  of  all  firearms,  to 
require  a  license  to  possess  a  firearm,  to  levy 
punitive  taxes  or  fees  for  the  ownership  of 
firearms  is  something  elae  again. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  not 
out  of  date  when  they  gxiaranteed  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  In  the  second  amend- 
ment. 

When  the  late  President  was  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he  said  this: 
"The  amendment  remains  an  important 
declaration  of  our  baalc  military-civilian  re- 
lationships, in  which  every  citizen  must  be 
ready  to  participate  In  the  defense  of  his 
country.  For  that  reason  I  believe  the  sec- 
CMQd  amendmant  will  always  be  Important." 

The  time  for  mourning — and  hysteria — is 
over.  The  time  has  ootne  to  examine  calmly 
and  logically  tbe  areas  In  which  we  may 
achieve  effective  legislation  to  discourage 
mlanae  and  ownarah^  of  firearms  by  crimi- 
nals and  other  tmrtaalrablea.  It  la  also  time 
to  be  alert  against  tlia  eroalon  of  our  Uber- 
tlea  for  which  oar  forefathers  fought  and 
died. 


(Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Jan.  1».  19641 

"Woir'T  Detxb  Caiifz" — Economist  Hrrs  Gun 

RiaiaicnoMB 

Amn  Aaaoa. — Bestrlctlve  gun  legislation, 
now  pending  In  Oongress,  would  neither  pre- 
vent asaasslnattons  nor  help  the  economy, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  University  of  Michigan 
economist. 

"Crime  rates  In  States  that  have  'tough 
gun  laws'  are  not  significantly  lower  than 
in  other  States."  aald  Asst.  Prof.  Roes  J. 
Wllhehn. 

"The  g\in  is  not  the  cause  of  the  crime. 
To  expect  to  control  crime  and  violence  by 
controlling  guns  is  an  error.  Just  as  to  at- 
tMnpt  to  control  liquor  consumption  via 
prohibition  laws  was  an  error, "  he  said. 

Professor  WUhelm.  who  teaches  bxisiness 
eoon<xnlos  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
Graduate  School  In  Biulness  Administration 
leveled  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Dodd  blU  which  would  require  that  any  per- 
son wishing  to  purchaae  a  weapon  by  mall 
must  first  obtain  a  certificate  from  hla  local 
police  chief. 

"The  great  danger  in  granting  such  au- 


thority to  the  local  pc^ice  chief  Is  that  he 
might  use  a  political  test  to  restrict  the 
purchasers,"  he  said. 

He  alao  objected'  to  a  provlalon  to  raise  the 
gun  dealer  lloenae  from  $1  to  $10. 

"The  gun  trade  and  sporting  goods  busi- 
ness is  one  where  many  peopU  have  been 
able  to  start  a  bualneaa  of  their  own  on  a 
shoestring.  The  ralatng  of  the  fee  for  a  Fed- 
eral firearms  license  will  make  it  more  dlfR- 
cult  for  a  little  fellow  to  get  started  and  this 
seems  undesirable,"  he  said. 


Carl  Rowaa  to  USLA  Is  Excellent  Ap- 
pobtment.  Says  MianeapoKs  Spoket- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  uannaotA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 19S4 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Cail  T.  Rowan  to  be  Director 
of  the  UjS.  information  Ageaer  has  been 
enthusiastically  receiveid  by  my  hrane 
State  of  Minnesota.  Everyone  who 
knows  Carl  Rowan  believes  President 
Johnson  could  not  have  picked  a  better 
successor  to  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

In  an  editorial  prepared  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 13  Issue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman,  Publisher  Cedl  Newman 
speaks  for  many  of  us  when  he  calls 
Rowan's  appointment  "a  fortunate  selec- 
tion." Carl  Rowan  worked  for  the 
Spokesman  when  he  went  to  oollege. 

Following  Is  Mr.  Newman's  editorial: 
Rowan  Sblkctiok  ><ob  USIA  DnacToa  Exckl- 
LKNT  Johnson  Arponmcairr 

The  appointment  of  UB.  Ajcnbaaaador  to 
Finland  Carl  Thomas  Bowan.  of  Minnesota. 
to  the  post  of  Director  of  tha  UjB.  Informa- 
Uon  Agency  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  indeed  a  fortunate  aalactlon. 

Mr.  Rowan  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  realgnatloii  of  top- 
flight radio  and  TV  newsman  and  executive. 
Edward  B.  Murrow,  whose  watt  at  USIA  has 
been  handicapped  by  hla  serious  Illness. 

Rowan's  appointment  was  a  happy  choice 
because  he  has  the  bcuJcground  in  ability, 
training,  and  experience  at  home  and  abroad 
which  the  USIA  needs  for  auch  a  difficult 
Job. 

Practically  every  Mlnneaotan  who  reads 
newspapers  Is  familiar  with  Rowan's  great 
work  as  a  reporter  and  staff  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Nationally  his  work 
has  appeared  In  such  publications  as  Read- 
er's Digest,  the  Satxirday  Svenlng  Post,  Red 
Book,  and  Ebony  magazine.  The  fovu*  books 
of  diverse  subjects  he  authored  were  widely- 
read  and  applauded. 

Rowan's  lectures  which  took  him  to  prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union  have  made 
his  name  a  household  word  In  the  American 
Negro  comm\inlty  and  that  part  of  the  white 
community  which  Is  Intellectually  or  other- 
wise interested  In  the  progreaa  of  the  Negro, 
as  a  part  of  the  Natton'a  population. 

Rowan  Is  liked  and  trusted  by  the  Asian 
nations  like  India.  He  Is  regarded  by  the 
African  nations  as  an  American  of  African 
ancestry  who  can  be  trusted.  In  Europe  be 
is  known  for  his  forthright  defense  of  Amer- 
ica when  he  has  accompanied  the  Secretary 
of  Bute  Dean  Rusk  and  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  to  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
other  European  capitals  aa  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  tor  Public  Affairs. 
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In  one  swoop  the  Rowan  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  invalidated  tha  Oommu- 
nlat  propaganda  line  which  viMtestaiMlably 
groaaly  ezaggerataa  tha  XJB.  net  proMam. 

A  reply  to  Sovlat  and  Pelplng  propaganda 
on  the  race  problem  by  a  USIA  dlractad  by  aa 
American  Negro  of  the  caUbar  and  stature 
of  Rowan  Is  apt  to  be  accepted  at  face  valua 
by  world  neutrals  whereas  tha  revcrsa  has 
been  true  with  tha  Agency  under  auch  an 
outatandlng  Individual  as  Murrow  wboaa 
views  on  race  have  alwaya  been  fair  and  da- 
cent  and  under  fire  from  tha  Nation's  white 
supremacy  crowd  and  tha  southern  segrega- 
tloniste. 

Rowan  has  something  else  going  for  him  in 
his  determination  to  do  a  Job.  He  is  among 
tha  few  Magroas,  and  whites,  too.  who  ware 
sought  by  the  Kennedy  administration  with- 
out regard  to  their  prior  poUtieal  acttvlty  or 
intereat.  HU  waa  not  a  strictly  poUtlcal  ap- 
pointment. Whan  Bowan  accepted  the  post 
In  tha  State  Department  ha  left  a  career 
wliloh  was  bringing  him  an  income  estimated 
at  over  $40,000  per  year  to  take  a  Job  paying 
leas  than  $18,000.  There  have  baen  dosans 
of  white  fallow  Americans  like,  for  example, 
Bobart  S.  MoNamara,  who  have  made  such 
sacrlfloes.  but  Bowan  is  the  only  one  of  the 
large  number  of  Negroes  who  took  GN>vem- 
ment  poate  at  auoh  a  aacrlfiee. 

Tha  aama  aituatlon  prevailed  when  Bowan 
accepted  tha  amhaasadorship  of  Finland.  Ha 
had  to  Biaka  a  big  financial  sacrifice  In  order 
to  prove  that  an  American  Negro  who  was  not 
a  career  diplomat  oould  make  good  aa  envoy 
from  tha  United  Stotea.  Ha  will  i>rob«bly 
deny  that  ha  waa  motivated  by  such  a  fac- 
tor but  thoaa  who  know  him  reoognlBa  his 
stnmg  desire  to  aee  hla  people  gat  tha  op- 
portunity to  prove  themaelves  in  all  areaa  of 
American  life.  Whenever  he  has  had  op- 
portunity to  aarve  as  an  exsonple  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  even  if  it  cost  him 
financial  losses. 

Aside  from  all  of  the  other  factors  which 
malce  tha  Bowan  appointment  outstanding 
and  worth  while  Is  the  fact  that  Bowan  is  a 
competent  newsman  and  analyst  of  what 
makes  tha  XTblted  States  and  the  wwld  tick. 
Prealdent  Johnaon  could  not  have  found  a 
better  man  than  Carl  T.  Bowan  to  do  the 
Job  at  USIA. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  printing  In  the  Record  the  following 
by  Columnist  Art  Buchwald,  which  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  4,  1964: 

Akt  Buchwald  at  Hokx 

Washimoton. — ^We  have  this  aid  who  works 
for  Us  and  we  must  say  he's  becoming  quite 
a  problem. 

Just  tha  other  day  we  said.  "Bobby,  take 
these  photographs  down  to  t3ia  post  office 
and  mall  them  for  me." 

•Yea.  air,"  ha  aald.  "but  bafoca  I  go.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  and  Mrs.  Buchwald 
this  beautlfm  hi-fi  stereo  for  your  lovely 
house." 

"That's  vary  nice  ot  you,  Bobby,  but  it 
isn't  Christmas." 

"I  know,  sir,  but  working  for  you  means  so 
much  to  me  I  dont  know  how  to  repay  you." 


"WaU,  thank  you  very  much,  I'm  sure  Mrs. 
Buchwald  win  ba  tbtlllad." 

A  few  days  later  wa  said.  "Bobby,  go  out 

and  gat  ma  a  sop  of  ooffaa  and  a  doughnut." 

Ha  took  tha  quarter,  but  when  ha  ratumed 

ha  was  strugi^lng  with  a  large  crate  whidi 

was  almost  bigger  than  ha  was. 

"Sir.  I  know  aU  you  wanted  was  coffee  and 
a  doughnut,  but  I  would  like  you  to  have  this 
eleetrie  barfoaeue  pit  aa  a  tcAan  of  my  es- 
teem." he  groaned  breathlesaly. 

"Bobby."  we  said  genOy,  "I  api«ecUte  tha 
gesture,  but  are  you  sure  you  can  afford 
something  like  this  on  your  $40-a-weak 
salary?" 

"Certainly,  sir.  You're  the  finest  person  I 
ever  wOTked  for  and  you'U  burt  my  feelings 
if  you  don't  take  it." 

A  week  went  by  and  one  day  Bobby  came 
into  the  offloe  and  said  he  was  SnUhad  filing 
all  our  oia  columns,  and  asked  if  we  would 
take  a  drive  with  him. 

We  were  very  annoyed,  but  he  was  per- 
sistent.  Bobby  drove  us  out  to  our  house  and, 
lo,  right  in  the  backyard  was  a  new  swim- 
ming pool. 
Bobby  smiled. 

"What's  going  on?"  we  demanded. 
"Sir.  the  last  person  I  worked  for  was  mean 
and  cruel  and  always  yelled  at  me.  You've 
never  raised  your  voice  and  I  api»mdate  It. 
The  only  way  I  can  demonstrate  how  much 
this  means  to  me  is  to  present  you  with  thif 
Olympic-size  heated  swimming  pod." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Bobby.  Pm  terribly 
moved.  Now  you'd  better  get  back  to  tha 
ofllce  and  fill  the  water  cooler. 

For  a  month  Bobby  worked  very  haid  and 
we  dldnt  aee  too  much  of  him,  though  occa- 
sionally we  found  a  gift  from  him  on  our 
desk.  One  time  It  was  50  shares  at  A.T.  ft  T. 
Another  time  It  was  a  gift  certificate  from 
Tiffany's  for  Mrs.  Buchwald.  A  third  time  It 
was  a  gocart  for  the  children.  But  we 
thought  nothing  of  it. 

After  all,  we  had  exchanged  gifts  with 
Bobby  for  years.  Once  we  gave  him  a  ball- 
point pen,  another  time  we  presented  tiim 
with  two  tickete  to  a  Washii^rton  Senators 
game,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
bought  him  a  keychaln  with  a  llkeneas  of  the 
Oapltd  in  silvari^te  «iittig»«g  tram  a  link. 
But  we  did  gat  worried  last  week.  We  had 
Just  come  back  from  being  examined  for  an 
insurance  policy  when  we  found  Bobby  wait- 
ing excitedly  at  the  door  of  the  ofltoe. 

He  said,  "I  know  I'm  Jiist  an  ofllce  boy 
aroimd  here,  but  I've  learned  a  great  deal 
from  you  and  I  have  to  show  you  how  much 
I  i^ipreclate  all  you've  done  for  me." 
"You  dont  have  to  do  that.  Bobby." 
"There  are  aome  bosses  you  hate,"  he  said 
"and  others  you'd  die  for.    You're  in  the  sec- 
ond category.    And  to  show  you  how  I  feel, 
I'd  like  you  to  have  this." 
He  handed  lis  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"What  Is  It?"  we  asked  him. 
"It's  the  deed  to  EHsneyland.     You  now 
own  it." 
"Bobby,  you  shouldn't  have." 
"Sir."  ha  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "the 
pleasure  is  all  mine." 


the  Washlngtcm  Evening  Star  of  January 
28  on  the  so-called  quality  stabilisation 
bilL 

Bmm  Psicas  Biu. 
There  U  no  more  peraUtamt  clique  in  Con- 
greaa  than  that  Uttte  groop  of  Senators  which 
keeps  trying  to  foist  a  retail  prioa-fizliv  bUl 
on  tha  American  public  under  the  deceiving 
label  of  "quality  atabiliaatloci." 

Year  after  year  this  aocry  leglaUtlon  man- 
agea  to  gain  a  stature  it  doesn't  deserve 
throxigh  full-fledged  congressional  hearings. 
ThiM  year's  sessions  before  a  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  are  earlier  than 
usual — ^no  doubt  In  order  to  give  this  bui's 
pnx>ponenta  more  time  to  maneuver. 

There  Is  notlilng  significantly  new  in.  the 
latest  argumente  in  support  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill.  Once  again  its  jwopcmanto 
contend  that  both  consumers  *»y]|  small 
businessman  would  benefit  if  manufaetureis 
ot  brand-name  produete  were  cmly  allowed  to 
apecify  retaU  prlcea.  And  onoa  again  the 
Justice  Department  has  effeetlvdy  demol- 
ished these  argumento.  As  AasiBtant  Attor- 
ney General  WlUlam  H.  Orrick.  jr..  testlfled 
^e  other  day: 

"The  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  quaUty. 
It  is  Instead  designed  to  legalize  resale  price 
fixing  on  a  natimwide  acale.  •  •  •  thi^  is 
not  the  American  way.  By  leglalatlva  flat 
the  bill  would  uttarty  destroy  Intrstaand 
price  competttloti  among  distributers  and 
retaUera  aelling  branded  products.  The  re- 
sxilt  of  sudi  legislation  would  tie  charging 
of  higher  prices  to  tha  <vw>MimiTig  public. 
The  bUl  might  mora  aptly  be  named  the 
'Consumer  Hig^  Prloa  Act."* 

That  sums  up  the  case  against  the  Qiiality 
8tablllzati(Hi  Act  suodnotly  and  precisely. 
The  only  mystery  is  how  on  earth  Ite  spon- 
sors think  they  can  ever  sell  it  as  being  in 
the  public  Interest. 
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Friday.  January  31. 1964 

Mr.DXNQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  pennlsslon  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  f  ixxn 


Wednesday.  January  22. 1M4 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  Justifiable  concern  about  Juvenile 
delinquency,  aehooi  dropouts,  the  lack  of 
motivation  and  related  problems  Involv- 
ing many  of  our  young  peoide  today,  it 
is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  leam 
about  community  efforts  to  provide  op- 
portimity  and  incentive  to  its  youth. 

Such  a  community  is  Cranford.  N.J., 
one  of  the  most  alert  and  progressive  in 
Union  County,  the  Sixth  C(»gressionaI 
District.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Norman  A.  Kline,  who  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  nonprofit  organisation,  a 
number  of  imaginative  Cranf ord  citizens 
Joined  to  form  the  Youth  Employment 
Service  of  Cranford.  Inc.  "Hie  story  of 
this  generous  and  valuable  endeavor  is 
told  in  a  brief  brochure  describing  YES 
and  in  three  news  articles  which  i^- 
peared  In  the  Cranford  Citizen  and 
Chronicle  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcQBo,  I  include  this  material  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  Inspire  others  to 
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Touth  EnnoTMaMT  Sbvjcb  Purse  Omcx 
AT  TiLarHoifB  Co. 

The  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  this 
week  gave  Ito  approval  for  use  of  oOce  space 
In  Its  Alden  Street  bosliMss  oOoe  to  Touth 
Bnployment  Service,  Inc..  It  was  announced 
yeeterday  by  Norman  A.  Kline,  president  of 
TES. 

Charles  T.  Rellly,  manager  of  the  local 
telephone  ofllce,  said  bis  company  has  seen 
the  worth  and  good  in  TES  and  deelree  to 
support  It.  Oflloe  space,  he  s&ld,  Is  being 
made  available  temporarily  to  help  the  agen- 
cy get  started  and  until  permanent  quarters 
are  located. 

Canmentlng  on  the  Bell  Telephone  space 
announcement,  Mr.  Kline  stated:  "The  Bell 
system  always  has  been  noted  tor  its  ex- 
oeUent  service,  topflight  personnel,  and  Its 
dvlc-mindedneas.  This  latest  gesture  rep- 
reeente  to  us  the  finest  example  of  com- 
munity pride  and  spirit.  We  all  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  heartwarming  generosity 
and  we  wlah  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  through  our 
.local  manager.  Mr.  ReUly.  for  what  it  has 
done  In  active  support  of  the  YES  program." 

A  rlbbon-cuttlng  ceremony  at  the  tele- 
phone eompany  ofllce  wUl  be  held  at  1:46 
pjn.  next  Thursday  following  a  Botary  Club 
luncheon  to  which  YES  volunteers,  directors, 
and  the  advisory  staff  have  been  invited. 
Also  participating  in  the  formal  opening 
c««manles  will  be  Mayor  Nicholas  S.  La- 
Corte  and  other  township  officials. 

Mr.  Kline  announced  that  next  Thursday 
and  Friday,  July  11  and  12.  wlU  be  used  by 
YES  volunteers  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  new  air-conditioned  quarters  and  the 
ofllce  will  go  into  full  operation  on  Monday. 
July  16.    * 

Cranford  youth,  age  14  through  high 
echoed,  have  been  Invited  to  register  for  em- 
ployment at  the  ofllce  beginning  July  16. 
ICr.  Kline  reported  that  the  advertisement 
In  last  week's  Citizen  and  Chronicle,  de- 
signed to  attract  employment  opportunities 
from  local  resldente  and  business  Arms,  drew 
a  large  response  from  local  young  people 
desiring  Jobs. 

"It  must  be  pointed  out  that  YES  can 
only  fill  Jobs  when  it  has  jobs  to  fill,"  Mr. 
Kline  declared.  Residents  of  Cranford  have 
been  noted  for  their  oooununlty-mindedness 
and  It  is  hoped,  the  president  added,  that 
this  project  will  become  Just  as  muclt  a 
pa-oject  of  civic  pride  here  as  it  has  In  Prince- 
ton and  elsewhere. 

At  Princeton,  he  pointed  out,  business- 
men and  homeowners  have  used  their  imag- 
ination to  the  extent  that  many  Jobs  have 
been  filled  by  Princeton  young  people. 
Theee  Included  such  employment  as  teach- 
ing a  woman  to  drive  (whose  husband  be- 
came too  exasperated),  dog  walker,  helper 
at  a  birthday  party,  pool  tender,  pianist  for 
a  party,  caddy,  silver  polisher,  floor  waxer, 
dressmaker,  ironing,  assist  shut-ins,  volun- 
teer services,  and  many  more  not  usually 
thought  oi  pursuits. 

Until  next  Thiu-sday,  Mr.  Kline  said  that 
all  Job  opening  requeete  should  be  mailed  to 
TSB.  Poet  Ofllce  Box  S4.  Cranford.  After 
next  Thursday,  employers  will  be  able  to 
contact  the  YES  ofllce  by  telephone. 

The  Touth  Employment  Service^  the  chair- 
man said.  Is  set  up  to  assist  Cranford  youth 
only  and  has  the  active  support  and  ooop- 
eratlon  of  achooi  oOlclals.  The  fimctlon 
TBS  does  will  eomplenient  the  flne  work  al- 
ready being  done  In  the  en^loyment  field  by 
the  school  guidance  personnel. 


TzBHAon  HruBirawaa  TVS  Wttb  Donation 
noM  Pat 

A  $10  rtnnatlon  of  which  they  are  eepecially 
proud  was  reeeived  by  oAdals  of  the  new 
Tooth  Employment  Servloe  this  week.  One 
of  the  first  tsenageri  to  secure  a  poaltlon 
through  TES  made  the  contribution  frtHn  her 
earnings. 

Referrals  have  been  made  to  a  total  of  66 
Jobs.  Mrs.  Henry  li.  Smlthers.  chairman  of 
staff  volunteers,  reported.  She  noted  that 
the  organization  Is  aiming  for  a  total  of  100 
Jobs  by  the  end  of  August  and  urged  local 
homeowners  and  businessmen  to  help  YES 
reach  this  goal  by  calling  In  their  needs. 

One  Biiggeetlon  she  had  was  that  any 
homeowner  tired  by  now  of  keeping  up  with 
mowing  and  weeding  could  turn  theee  tasks 
over  to  one  of  the  youngsten  registered  with 
YES. 

Norman  L.  Kline,  YES  president,  had  a  sug- 
gestion aimed  at  service  statton  owners  in 
the  area.  After  a  talk  with  William  J.  Clark, 
director  of  the  wages  and  hours  division  of 
the  New  Jerse:f-Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, he  found  that  cuirent  laws  permit 
boys  14  years  of  age  and  over  to  work  in 
service  stations  and  pump  gas.  TES  can 
supply  boys  to  work  at  peak  or  odd  hours 
when  extra  help  might  be  needed,  he  said. 

Calls  received  this  week  Included  such  Jobs 
as  caring  for  a  pet.  recepttonlst  for  a  doctor's 
ofllce.  Ironing,  stock  work  helper,  oompanlon 
to  an  older  person,  and  baby  sitting. 

The  YES  ofllce  at  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  building  at  84  Alden  Street  is 
open  from  0 :30  am.  to  noon  every  weekday  to 
process  calls  from  prospective  emirioyers  and 
accept  registrations.  The  TES  telephone 
number  is  Bridge  0-2333. 

Large  YES  Rzcistkation  Pxovtoks  Vakixd 
Pool  of  YouTHTtn,  Talknts 

An  estimated  500  local  boys  and  girls  from 
14  years  through  high  school  age  registered 
themselves  as  available  for  temporary  or 
part-time  work  as  Cranford's  new  Touth 
Employment  So'vioe,  Inc.,  opened  for  busi- 
ness this  week  in  ofllce  space  provided  by  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  In  Ito  business 
ofllce  at  34  Alden  Street  and  at  Cranford 
High  School. 

Adult  volunteer  workers  from  various  local 
organizations  began  registering  and  inter- 
viewing the  young  people  at  both  locations 
on  Monday  morning,  and  registration  cards 
and  parental  permission  slips  were  distrib- 
uted for  each  applicant  to  complete. 

Interviews  are  now  being  eonducted  at  the 
high  school  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  mornings,  and  the  YES  headquarters 
In  the  telephone  company  building  is  open 
from  9:30  ajn.  to  noon  every  weekday  to 
accept  calls  frcxn  prospective  employers.  The 
TBS  telephone  number  Is  BRldge  6-2233. 

A  number  of  Jobs  already  have  been  filled 
through  YES  as  a  result  of  requesto  such  as 
those  of  a  householder  who  wanted  two  boys 
to  help  paint  his  home,  a  man  who  wanted 
a  boy  or  girl  to  teach  his  daughters,  8  and  9 
years  da,  to  play  tennis,  and  an  archltecte' 
office  in  search  of  qualified  typlste.  There 
also  have  been  a  nimiber  of  calls  filled  for 
babysitters. 

In  an  appeal  this  week  to  local  residents 
and  business  concerns  to  take  advantage  of 
the  services  offered  by  YES,  Norman  A.  Kline. 
president  of  the  nonprofit  organizatlop. 
pointed  out  that  the  large  registration  of 
young  people  provides  a  port  of  widely  var- 
ied talent  available  to  employers — Chouse - 
holders,  buslneasmen  or  plant  managers — 
who  can  use  part-time  or  temporary  help. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Smlthers.  ehalrman  of  staff 
volvmteers,  pointed  out  that  TBS  has  avail- 


able yoimg  people  who  are  interested  not 
only  in  steady  Jobs  providing  a  set  number 
of  hours  per  week  but  also  In  (me-shot  proj- 
ects such  as  helping  to  clean  up  a  houae, 
yard,  cellar  or  garage,  wash  a  car,  paint  a 
fence,  assist  at  a  party  for  younger  children 
or  any  one  of  a  niunber  of  such  possible  aids 
to  a  householder  or  businessman. 

The  laws  governing  the  employment  of 
teenagers  were  explained  by  William  J.  Clark, 
director  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Bureau. 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  those  interested  in  Cran- 
ford's Youth  Employment  Service  at  Union 
Junior  College  last  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Clark  praised  the  local  project  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  It  will  do  much  few 
the  welfare  of  the  ccHnmunity  by  providing 
valuable  assistance  to  homeowners  and  b\isl- 
nessmen  and  helping  to  keep  young  people 
■gainfully  employed  in  their  spare  thqe. 

All  interested  young  i>eople  and  potential 
employers  are  invited  by  YES  to  register  at 
Ite  office.  There  is  no  charge  made  to  either 
party  for  the  service. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  POR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  op  thx  Unttzd  Statis 

Titlb  44,  SxcnoN  181.  Cowostshiowai. 
RccoBo;  AaaANOEMXNT,  rmx,  coMTxxm, 
AND  iNoxxKS. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the  Cohgexs- 
siONAL  Reoobo,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unneceesary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  piibllca- 
tlon  of  an  Index  of  the  OoNoaxaciDNAi. 
Recobd  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  cloee  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1806,  c.  23,  i  13.  28  Stat.  008.) 
Trruc  44.  Scction  isab.  Samk;  nxos- 
TRATTONS,  MAPS,  DiAGBAics. — ^No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Recobd  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,    (June  30, 
1936,  c.  630,  i  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and 'delivery  of  the   Congeessionai.  Recobd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegatea  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  dally  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contenta  of 
the  dally  Recobd  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Reoobd  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGBxasioiCAL  Recobd,  In  7  V^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reporta,  documenta. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Recobb  shall  be  printed  In  OVi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  c^>ltals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  Theee  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  {Minting  of  or 
quotations  from  hlstorleal,  oflhslal.  or  legal 
documenta  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 


3.  Return  of  manuaeript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pm.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rboobo  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Recobd  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Recobd  of 
the  day  of  ite  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statemente  to  be 
published  in  the  Recobd  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
f>ossible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Recobd  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  seta  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  repiarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  vrlth  the 
printing  of  the  Recobd.        . 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  CoNcaxoBtoKAi. 
Recobd  any  q>eech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  fran  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Recobd  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  80  days 
after  each  dally  publication  la  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  thna:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  ot  each  seeslon 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
grees  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congeessionai.  Recobd  the  full  report  of 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporta. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  %  q;>eech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  am 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequehtly 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Ooiroxxs- 

SIONAL  RaOOBO. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  OomaasswMAL  Roooao  shaU  be 
made  up  by  succesalTely  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Ofllclal  Bepcrtos  of  one  Houae  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  oopy  ot  the  other  Hoaee. 
so  that  Senate  and  Houae  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  aa  poaatttl*  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  aequanoe  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  pomtble  the  order  or 


arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Ofllclal  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  uhMU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNGBESsiONAL  RacoBB,  nor  to  Bboobds 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congbessxuiai.  Rzoobd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unices  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annoiinced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpta  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  coiirse  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  <MBcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Houae  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  OownswmoiTAL 
RxooBO  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Oi^ctol  Reporters. — The  Official  Re- 
porters of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the 
manuscript  and  prepare  headings  for  all 
matter  to  be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and 
shall  make  suitable  reference  thereto  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemmtot  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUe  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta,  Oovemment 
Printing  Office.  Washington  35,  D.C..  at  coat 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Publie  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenta  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Coomilttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sulBelent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ9.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160.  p. 
1M9). 


Small  Business  Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  conducts  polls  of  its  members 
to  determine  their  position  on  legislative 
proposals  and  other  governmental  mat- 
ters. The  federation  represents  amsdler, 
independent  business  and  independent 
professional  people  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  193,000  individuals. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  Novonber  15, 
1963,  Mr.  George  J.  Burger  presented 
the  problem  of  small  business  tax  relief 
and  summarized  the  results  of  polls  of 
members  on  the  tax  bill.  He  stated  that 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1,  the  members  con- 
sido^  tax  reduction  the  No.  1  business 
before  Congress  and  that  by  a  margin 
of  almost  3  to  1  they  favored  the  gen- 
eral outUne  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  tax  reductlrai  for  individuals 
and  unincorporated  businesses.  He  also 
summarized  their  views  regarding  other 
aspects  of  the  tax  bill  and  on  Ciovem- 
ment  spending.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  to  the  committee 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Supplemental  Statement  Submiited  bt 
Oeorgb  J.  Burgee,  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, Wabhinoton,  D.C. 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president, 
legislative  activities.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Buslnees.  We  are  a  national  c«-- 
ganlzation  composed  solely  of  smaller,  inde- 
pendent business  and  Independent  profes- 
sional p>eople.  Our  home  ofQce  is  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  ofllce. 

Presently  we  have  over  193,000  Individual, 
directly  supporting  and  participating  mem- 
bers throughout  all  50  States.  This  number 
is  increasing  every  week.  From  the  stand- 
point of  number  of  directly  supporting  and 
participating  members,  we  are  the  largest 
business-professional  organization  in  the 
country. 

Our  main  function  Is  one  of  encouraging 
these  independent  enterprisers — who  are  the 
admitted  backbone  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  and  who  are  one  of  the  strong  pillars 
supporting  our  very  liberties — to  take  a  con- 
tinuing, active.  Informed  Interest  in  -govern- 
ment affairs — State  and  national — and  of 
providing  them  with  programs  to  do  so  in 
an  intelligent,  effective  manner. 

I  will  not  describe  our  method  of  operation. 
Most,  If  not  all,  the  members- of  this  com- 
mittee have  become  familiar  with  the  federa- 
tion over  the  20  years  of  our  Washington  ac- 
tivities.    I  will  say  only  that  In  the  federa- 
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tlon,  members  speak  directly  for  themselves — 
in  their  statements,  ofltcers  voice  only  Um 
opinion  of  the  membership.  Through  our 
Mandate  polls  (regular  reports  on  which  have 
been  furnished  to  you)  we  determine  the 
majority  position  of  the  membership.  This 
sets  the  federation's  course.  Through  our 
special  factfindings  surveys  ("How's  Business 
With  You?" — 1962;  "Let's  Take  Ctoe  of  Our 
Business — Government" — 1963)  wt  make  It 
possible  for  members  to  tell  us,  and  through 
us  all  in  Government,  the  factual  basis  be- 
hind the  many  problems  which  are  attacked 
by  bills  presented  for  vote  in  various  Issues 
of  the  Mandate. 

First,  we  would  like  to  say  that  the  rate- 
reduction  and  income-averaging  provisions 
of  the  tax  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills  are  right  in  line  with  the  sense  of  our 
membership  as  expressed  in  surveys  and  polls. 
As  we  will  point  out  later,  It  could  be  changed 
for  the  better  In  some  respects.  Still,  it  is 
a  solid  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Second,  we  want  to  congratulate  your 
committee  on  these  hearings.  Reading  re- 
ports and  listening  to  information  as  we  do, 
we  had  feared  that  there  might  be  delay. 
We  are  happy  to  see  the  signs  are  otherwise. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  wlU  point  out  later,  that 
the  smaller.  Independent  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  of  this  country  regard  ac- 
tion for  lower  tax  rates  as  one  of  critical 
importance  to  their  futures.  We  are  able  to 
make  this  broad  a  statement  because  com- 
parison of  our  survey  and  poll  results  with 
those  made  by  Congressmen  of  their  constit- 
uents in  all  walks  of  life  show  a  startling 
identity  in  percentages. 

Now,  In  our  December  1962  Mandate  No. 
280  (app.  A),  62  percent  of  our.memb»s 
insisted  that  Congress  make  consideration 
of  tax  reduction  its  first  order  of  business  In 
1963.  Further,  in  our  special  factfinding 
1962  "How's  Business  With  You?"  survey 
(sample  copy  and  yearend  tabular  report  on 
file  with  your  committee),  to  which  we  re- 
ceived 66,486  signed  re^K>nses,  we  questioned 
members  of  the  desirability  of  tax  reduc- 
tions, action  against  unfair  competition,  im- 
ports, etc.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
respondents,  some  41,446,  checked  tax  reduc- 
tion as  their  most  pressing  need. 

Interestingly,  in  the  tax  area  we  asked 
members  what  they  thought  was  most 
needed :  Lower  tax  rates,  faster  depreciations, 
plowback  allowances,  or  self-employed  re- 
tirement plans.  We  found  the  following: 
(1)  20,679  respondents  checked  "Self-em- 
ployed retirement  plans";  (2)  18,208  re- 
spondents checked  "Lower  rates";  (S)  16,- 
216  respondents  checked  "Plowback  allow- 
ances"; and  (4)  11.496  respondents  checked 
"Faster  depreciation." 

As  you  know,  Congress  in  1962  moved  a 
great  distance  to  meet  the  No.  1  need  ex- 
pressed by  our  members  by  enactment  of 
H.R.  10,  S.  59,  the  private  retirement  program 
bills.  Furthermore,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration moved  a  great  distance  toward 
meeting  the  Noe.  3  and  4  needs  in  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  10650  (which  provides  an  addi- 
tional 7-percent  tax  credit  to  assist  in  the 
replacement  of  equipment  and  machinery) 
and  in  announcement  of  a  S1.6  billion  In- 
crease in  depreciation  allowances. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  the  No.  2  "Lower 
rates,"  need  stlU  up  In  the  air. 

Now,  how  do  our  members,  who  are  a  bona 
fide  cross  section  of  aU  smaller,  Independent 
business    and    professional    people    in    our 


cotmtry  (incidentally,  the  largest  such  cro«» 
section  In  any  single  business  organlzatl(»i 
In  the  land),  feel  about  action  toward  lower 
rates? 

To  put  it  bluntly,  ovir  members  stand  four- 
square that  tax  rates  must  be  reduced,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  needs  In  smaU,  in- 
dependent business  and  Independently  op- 
erated professional  vocations.  They  strong- 
ly prefer  that  these  reductions  be  accom- 
panied by  matching  reductions  in  Oovem- 
ment  spending.  However.  Just  how  they 
would  choose  if  they  were  faced  with  making 
the  hard  choice  of  accepting  a  tax  reduction 
without  matching  spending  cuts  is  a  ques- 
tion that  no  one  can  answer. 
Let's  look  at  the  record: 
First,  as  to  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posals. In  our  February  1963  Mandate  No. 
281  (app.  B) ,  we  found  that  66  percent  at  our 
members  favored  the  proposal  for  a  three- 
stage  tax  cut,  70  percent  of  our  memben  fa- 
vored the  administration's  proposals  for  re- 
duction of  personal  Income  tax  rates,  and 
53  percent  of  our  members  favored  th*  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  reduce  corporate 
Income  tax  rates. 

In  any  case,  as  to  the  question  of  t&Uoring 
these  bills  to  those  In  smaller.  Independent 
business  and  the  ix'ofessions  in  the  Mandate 
Na  281,  we  also  asked  our  members  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  November-December  rec- 
ommendation on  corporate  tax  reduction. 
We  found  that  60  percent  favored  this  rec- 
ommendation, against  63  percent  who  favored 
the  administration's  corporate  tax  revision 
plan. 

We  have  made  almost  the  same  finding 
in  our  1963  "Let's  Take  Care  of  Our  Busi- 
ness— Government"  special,  factfinding  sur- 
vey (sample  copy  and  first  2-montb  tabular 
report  attached).  In  the  first  8  months  of 
this  particular  survey  (which  will  require  a 
fuU  yefu'  fcM-  entire  membership  coverage), 
on  the  basis  of  42,417  signed  responses  re- 
ceived from  members  throughout  the  entire 
50  States,  we  have  found  a  7  to  1  prefwence 
(22,845  "Yes-  to  3,882  "No")  expressed  for 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Commltteeli  No- 
vember-Deconber  corporate  tax  reduction 
recommendation  to  the  administration, 
against  an  approximate  10  to  8  rejection 
(8,422  "Yes"  to  10,132  "No")  of  an  alterna- 
tive proposition  that  corpc»'atlon  tax  rates  be 
reduced  by  5  percentage  points  all  along  the 
line,  regardless  of  size  of  corporate  income. 
Interestingly,  support  for  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Oommittee  plan  has  grown  with  the 
passing  of  time. 

As  to  the  preference  expressed  for  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  corporate 
tax  reduction  plan,  as  you  know,  all  business- 
men aspire  to  grow.  This  is  part  erf  the  very 
nature  of  our  freedom  of  opportunity  and 
competitive  economy  system.  Historically, 
the  most  severe  growing  pains  are  experi- 
enced in  the  transition  between  small  and 
large  business.  A  number  of  our  members 
are  in  this  stage.  Our  membership  la  limited 
to  independently  operated  and  owned  firms 
which  are  not  dominant  in  their  lines.  They 
are  experiencing  the  difficulties  in  the  early 
surtax  area.  Others  hoping  to  grow  behind 
them  anticipate  this  difficulty.  Therefore, 
clearly  they  would  prefer  a  plan  that  would 
reverse  the  tax  rates  and  expand  the  22- 
percent  levy  to  a  $50,000  cutoff,  to  a  plan 
that  would  reverse  the  normal  tax  rates, 
keep  the  present  S25.000  cutoff,  and  effec- 
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I|uger  reductions  made  in  the 

I.    To  date  the  margins 
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mortgages  and  charitable  contributions,  pro- 
visions that  are  about  as  far  from  being  In 
the  tax  bill  as  the  sun  La  from  being  in  the 
ecuth. 

Second,  as  Is  well  known,  small  business 
sales  and  proAts  tMid  to  be  much  more 
volatile  than  those  of  their  big  business 
competitors.  For  Instance,  as  Mr.  John 
Home,  farmer  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  pointed  out.  earn- 
ings of  small  manufacturers  Increased  by  44 
percent  as  between  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1961  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962. 
while  the  earnings  of  large  manufacturers  In- 
creased by  22  percent.  Also,  the  Treasury 
Department  points  out,  under  the  1963  pro- 
posals small  corporations  will  achieve  reduc- 
tions of  about  27  percent  compared  with  4- 
percent  reductions  for  their  giant  competi- 
tors. To  the  extent  that  smaller  corpora- 
tions are  able  to  retain  more  of  their  earn- 
ings during  periods  of  profit  Increases  than 
are  their  larger  competitors,  It  Is  clear  that 
their  position  Is  nothing  but  5trengt.hened. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  polled  our  members 
in  various  mandates,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  on  the  question  of  Income  averaging 
such  as  Is  proposed  In  the  administration's 
■  tax  revision  proposals.  In  each  and  every 
case  we  have  received  a  favorable  reeponse. 

Frankly,  we  are  much  Intrigued  by  the 
thought  that  to  the  extent  that  these  tax 
reductions  might  very  well  make  It  possible 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  do 
a  far  more  comprehensive  Job  In  Its  financial 
assistance  operations.  To  the  extent  that 
reductions  Improve  the  financial  poeltlon 
of  small  units,  to  that  very  extent  this 
agency,  which  has  been  and  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job.  will  be  able  to  get  more  mileage, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  each  and  every  one  of  Its 
lending  assistance  dollars.  That  can  be 
nothing  other  than  a  fxirther  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

It  Is  most  Important  for  Congress  to  act 
in  this  tax  area.  The  more  than  4  5  million 
small  firms  In  the  United  States  comprise 
about  95  percent  of  all  business  In  the  Na- 
tion. They  employ  30  million  persons  (al- 
most 50  percent  of  our  entire  work  force) 
and  account  for  40  percent  of  all  business 
activity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reports  by  your 
own  conunlttee  some  years  ago  Indicated  that 
In  some  lines  of  trade,  particularly  retail- 
ing, small  firms  account  for  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  business  activity,  and  employ  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  all  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

In  any  case,  as  to  the  pvolls  and  surveys, 
two  factors  stand  out:  First,  the  change  In 
vote  between  mandate  No.  277  and  mandate 
No.  281 — from  47-percent  opposition  to  tax 
cuts  that  might  Increase  deficits,  to  86-per- 
cent opposition  to  enacting  tax  cuts  without 
offsetting  tax  reductions.  Second,  the 
change  In  response  between  the  1962  and 
1963  special  siirveys.  which  Is  not  appreciable 
In  the  category  of  opposition  to  tax  cuts,  but 
which  Is  heavily  In  the  "I  don't  know,"  or 
"I  don't  care  to  express  an  opinion"  category. 

For  this  reason,  we  do  hope  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
greas to  effect  the  maximum  reasonable  econ- 
omies In  spending  programs,  because  smaller 
Independent  business  and  profesalonal  people 
do  need,  and  can  very  much  use,  tax  reduc- 
tions this  year.  We  are  Indeed  encouraged 
by  House  action  which,  according  to  Repre- 
sentative Claxznck  Cannon,  Indicates  a  pos- 
sibility that  Congress  may  effect  upward  of 
$3.5  billion  rediictlon  In  ^>endlng  requests 
this  year. 

As  to  the  question  how  such  reductions 
would  affect  small  firms  there  can  be  one  an- 
swer only:  The  redxictlons.  while  perhaps  not 
the  moat  desirable,  would  be  helpful.  For 
instance.  Treasury  estimates  they  would  ef- 
fect a  tax  savings  of  $333  miUlon  a  year  for 
corporations  earning  under  825.000.  This 
saving,  when  added  to  savings  made  {XMslble 


und^r  the  1968  $360  million  Small  Buslnees 
First  Step  Tax  Revision  Act,  the  1063  depre- 
ciation revisions,  azkd  the  1963  7-peroent  tax 
Incentive,  can  do  nothing  b«t  further 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of  smaller 
bu&lnees  units — proprletorshlpa,  partner- 
ships, as  well  as  corporations.  All  of  this  Is 
an  addition  to  the  fact  that  basically  small 
and  growing  bxislnesses  are  the  units  which 
emphasize  the  competitive  aspects  of  our 
economy,  and  by  their  very  act  of  being  and 
succeeding  are  concrete  evidence  that  the 
basic  freedom  of  opportunity  In  our  country, 
which  Is  so  vital  a  part  of  the  mix  that  goes 
Into  bulwarking  our  Individual  freedoms. 

In  short,  small  business  Is  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  part 
played  economically  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  significance.  The  level  of  taxatlcsn 
Lb  a  most  Important  factor  Influencing  Its 
chances  for  siKXsess.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  discuss 
this  subject  today,  and  hope  that  In  the 
nK>nths  ahead,  you  wUl  continue  the  good 
work  done  In  past  years.  In  pressing  for  en- 
actment of  further  needed  and  jxistifled  tax 
relief  for  this  segment  of  our  economy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  XlfSXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1964 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  concerned  at  the  apparent  tendency 
of  government,  particularly  the  Federal 
Government,  to  spread  Into  more  and 
more  areas  formerly  the  responsibility 
of  local  governments  or  of  private  activ- 
ities. This  condition  is  pointed  up  very 
well  in  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Berne 
Witness,  Berne,  Ind.,  which  I  include 
herewith: 

Orr  Back  to  Govxaimfo 

The  way  It  looks  in  President  Johnson's 
economic  message,  the  country  Is  on  the 
verge  of  either  recession  or  Infiatlon.  and 
only  the  wisdom  of  the  White  House  can 
keep  us  from  falling  victim  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  maybe  both. 

There  must  be  a  tax  cut  right  away,  the 
President  told  Congress.  Otherwise  the  glow- 
ing prospect  for  speeded-up  prosperity  In 
1964  will  be  shattered.  And  Congress  will 
be  to  blame. 

There  also  are  omens  of  an  infiatlonary 
price-wage  spiral,  he  said.  But  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  this  if  business  and  labor  will 
stand  ready  to  heed  Presidential  advice.  An 
early  warning  system  to  detect  advance  signs 
of  this  peril  Is  being  set  up  In  Federal  agen- 
cies, so  that  the  road  to  Infiatlon  can  be 
barred  by  Government  vigilance.  A  hint 
has  been  dropped  that  corporations  are  mak- 
ing too  much  money  and  should  share  It. 

How  did  America  ever  survive  before  the 
economic  wisdom  of  the  ages  wa^  dally  dis- 
tilled by  a  staff  of  White  House  advisers  Into 
directions  for  Government  action  to  avert 
disaster? 

We  would  feel  a  lot  more  confidence  in 
America's  economic  future  If  the  President 
and  his  advisers  were  not  so  sure  they  know 
exactly  what  to  do  for  It.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, spending  each  year  an  amount 
equal  to  more  than  15  percent  of  the  cal- 
culated gross  national  produet,  does  have 
some  power  to  affect  the  course  of  economic 
affairs.  Government  meddling  In  the  eco- 
nomy Is  not  likely  to  be  more  infallible  than 
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the  humans  who  devise  the  schemes.  Wrong 
Judgment  Is  as  likely  to  bring  on  disaster  as 
right  Judgment  Is  to  avert  It. 

Particularly  in  the  realm  of  budgeting 
and  taxes.  Government  shoilld  stick  to  tha 
btisiness  of  governing.  The  amount  of  taxes 
should  not  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
whims  to  manipulate  public  prosperity.  It 
should  be  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
amount  needed  to  finance  the  necessary 
operations  of  Government.  The  operations 
of  Government  should  be  no  more  and  no 
less  than  the  activities  required  .by  sound 
public   policy. 

Public  policy  aimed  at  manipulating  the 
flow  of  commerce  Is  not  sound.  For  gen- 
erations It  has  been  conrldered  bad  for  pri- 
vate speculators  to  use  their  power  to  try  to 
start  or  check  booms  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terests. If  this  Is  bad  for  private  manipula- 
tors, it  Is  much  worse  for  Government  man- 
ipulators, who  have  a  great  deal  more  power 
to  play  with  and  who  gamble  not  with  their 
own  personal  fortunes  but  with  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  people. 

Congress  should  go  through  the  budget 
and  see  that  it  represents  the  services  and 
security  needed  by  the  people.  It  should  fix 
a  tax  rate  adequate  to  support  the  budget. 
This  would  be  the  best  way  to  help  the  econ- 
omy, by  leaving  room  for  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  people  to  be  the  controlling  in- 
fluence In  the  marketplace. 


Ab  UDknown  Side  of  Trumaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHXNOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 4,  a  column  by  Eric  Sevareld  was 
published,  entitled  "An  Unknown  Side  of 
Truman."  I  wish  to  call  this  column  to 
the  special  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Sevareid  says  some  wise  things  about 
the  character  and  qualities  of  Harry 
Truman,  tl^at  are  well  worth  reflecting 
on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  this  column  by  Mr.  Sevareld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ah  Unknown  Srox  or  Truman — Public 
SooLDiNO  or  Student  Rkvxau  SxNsrnvrrr 
or  FoRMza  PRxsmcNT 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

The  devoted  students  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
are  as  divisive  as  they  are  numerous,  but 
they  must  surely  agree  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain respect  as  well  as  affection  Implicit  In 
Holmes'  exclamation.  "Good  old  Watson,  you 
are  the  one  fixed  point  In  a  changing  age." 

This  must  be  the  sentiment  of  many 
Americans,  at  least  those  of  middle  age  or 
more,  as  they  see  the  news  films  of  Harry 
Truman  striding  out  on  his  morning  walk, 
each  foot  firmly  planted,  each  crisp  pro- 
nouncement— on  Panama.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Baxbt  Golowatkr — delivered  with  the  fi- 
nality of  a  man  who  has  no  regrets,  who  rel- 
ishes his  enemies  as  much  as  his  friends, 
and  who  enjoys  the  final  freedom:  content- 
ment with  life  and  no  fear  of  death. 

It  Is  a  good  and  Inspiring  thing  to  witness, 
this  evening  of  a  life  that  was  full  to  the 
brim  and  never  seriously  marred.  A  man's 
character  Is  his  fate,  said  the  ancient  Greeks. 


Chance,  In  good  part,  took  Harry  lYunian 
to  the  presidsoey,  but  It  was  his  rtwrarter 
that  kept  him  there  and  determined  his  tai»- 
torlcal  fate:  He  la,  without  any  doubt,  des- 
tined to  live  in  the  books  as  one  of  th« 
strongest  and  most  decisive  of  the  American 
Presidents. 

It  was  Dean  Acheson,  Mr.  Tnmian's  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  said  once,  in  musing 
about  the  presidency:  "If  a  President  will 
make  dedsions.  you're  in  luck.  That  Is  the 
essential  quality.  And  if  he  has  a  high  bat- 
ting average  in  the  correctness  of  his  deci- 
sions, then  you're  In  clover." 

About  this  quality  of  Trvunan's  there  was 
never  any  doubt  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  covered  his  Presi- 
dency all  the  way  through.  His  simplicity. 
his  honesty  and  his  self-dlsclpllne  were  so 
obvious  as  to  be  nonarguable,  however  much 
we  disagreed  about  some  of  his  actions  and 
appointments.  We  vrere  aware  of  his  sensi- 
tivity about  the  Institution  erf  the  Presi- 
dency— "This  is  the  most  honorable  ofBce  a 
man  can  hold."  he  used  to  say — and  aware 
of  his  relative  lack  of  sensitivity  to  criticism 
of  himself.  What  we  were  not  aware  of,  at 
least  not  I,  was  his  sensitivity  about  the 
feelings  of  other  people." 

This  has  been  a  sadly  belated  discovery  of 
recent  days  for  this  reporter.  It  was  made 
during  private  imd  therefore,  privileged  con- 
versations, but  I  think  he  will  not  mind  if 
I  extract  the  smaU  portion  of  the  talk  that 
illustrates  my  theme.  The  talk  had  wandered 
back  a  dozen  years  or  so,  and  an  aid  re- 
marked that  llr.  Tnmian  should  have  fired 
BO  and  so.  The  man  who  had  occupied  the 
most  powerful  office  In  the  world  immedi- 
ately said.  "No,  no.  That  would  not  have 
been  right.  There  were  other  ways  to  do  it. 
What  you  dont  imderstand  is  the  power  of 
a  President  to  hurt." 

An  American  President  has  the  power  to 
btilld,  to  set  fateful  events  in  motion,  to  de- 
stroy an  enemy  civilization,  to  win  or  lose 
a  vast  personal  foUovrlng,  But  the  power 
of  a  President  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  another 
himoan  being — this,  I  think,  had  scarcely  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  stlH  less  had  It  occurred 
to  me  that  a  President  In  office  would  have 
the  time  and  the  need  to  be  aware  of  this 
particular  power  among  so  many  othm. 

Mr.  Truman  went  on  to  observe  that  a 
word,  a  harsh  glance,  a  preemptory  motion 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States  oould 
so  injtire  another  man's  pride  that  it  would 
remain  a  scar  in  his  emotional  system  all 
his  life. 

He  recalled  a  painful  episode  dvu^ng  one 
of  the  lectures  he  loves  to  make  to  student 
audiences  about  the  story  and  the  art  of 
governing  America.  A  college  boy  stood  up 
to  ask  the  former  President  what  he  thought 
of  the  State's  Governor,  whom  he  described 
as  "our  local  yokel."  Mr.  Truman  told  the 
boy  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  his 
lack  of  respect  toward  the  high  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. The  boy  turned  pale  and  sat  down. 
Later,  Mr.  Truman  made  It  a  point  to  seek 
out  the  shaken,  apologetic  lad  and  to  reas- 
sure him.  He  did  much  more.  He  had  the 
boy's  dean  send  him  frequent  reports  on  the 
lad's  progress  In  school  and  followed  his 
later  career  with  the  Interest  of  a  friend. 
What  this  Interest  by  a  former  President 
must  have  done  for  the  boy's  pride  and  self- 
respect  may  be  imagined. 

The  simple  point  here  Is  that  Mr.  Truman 
had  Instantly  realized  how  a  public  scold- 
ing by  a  former  President  could  mark  and 
mar  the  boy's  Inner  life  and  his  standing  In 
the  community. 

I  feel  gratified  to  have  heard  this  story. 
It  has  given  me  an  Insight  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  President  that  I  did  not  have, 
and  It  has  Immeasxirably  ^ded  to  my  own 
residue  of  memories  about  the  man  from 
Missouri.  He  Is  nearly  80  now.  He  may  live 
to  be  a  100 — ^hls  Is  a  strong  stock — but  this, 
I  know,  Is  the  spedflc  memory  that  will  re- 
tiuTX  to  me  when  his  time  does  oome. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

Oy  CALIFOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  S,  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  what  some  U£.  citizens  may  think 
of  our  trading  with  a  ruthless,  relentless 
enemy — one  which  will  Introduce  Inter- 
continental missiles  90  miles  from  our 
shores,  aimed  at  us;  and  one  which  will 
shoot  down  and  kill  three  American  air- 
men, known  to  be  on  an  innocent  mis- 
sion; and  one  which  works  evangelistic- 
ally  to  subjugate  us  to  communism,  with 
Its  negation  of  the  individual,  family, 
religion,  and  free  enterprise — many  citi- 
zens have  expressed  dismay  with  the 
dramatic  deviations  from  the  President's 
original  Executive  agreement  to  sell  sur- 
plus wheat  to  Russia  at  the  world  prices, 
on  our  ships,  for  gold  on  the  barrelhead. 
Now  the  United  States  is  financing  the 
deal. 

One  who  has  spoken  with  clarity  and 
thoughtfulness  Is  Ck}l.  Allen  Qrlffln  in 
his  editorial  In  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald  of  January  20,  1964.  I  Insert 
verbatim  the  editorial  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  constituents: 
Thxkx  Abx  Good  Gxoxnms  To  Hou>  Back  tbu 
Whkat 

It  Is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  a  mighty 
roar  of  protest  In  the  United  States  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  annovmced  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  canceling  its  agreement  to  sell 
wheat  to  Russia. 

Since  this  covmtry  In  its  wishful  thinking 
decided  to  show  increased  peace-loving  (It  la 
their  word)  attitudes  toward  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  hope  that  this  would  further  thaw 
the  cold  war,  Niklta  Khrushchev  and  his 
spokesmen  and  official  organs  have  reiterated 
their  undiminished  enmity  toward  all  capi- 
talistic and  Imperialistic  countries.  Most  re- 
cently they  have  voiced  their  enthuslastlo 
support  of  Panama  in  opposition  to  the 
United  States  and  gave  further  blessing  to 
President  Karume  of  Zanzibar  in  gratitude 
for  his  cursing  all  things  American. 

Whatever  the  spark  that  set  off  the  Pan- 
ama crisis,  it  has  been  Soviet  Russia  that 
has  poured  oU  on  the  fiames.  Whatever  the 
indignation  of  Panahianlans  against  the 
United  States,  It  has  been  Cuban  and  other 
Communist  opportiuilsts  on  the  spot  that 
have  rushed  to  exploit  the  opportunity  to  add 
a  new  embarrassment,  potentially  a  desper- 
ately serious  Injuiry,  to  the  United  States. 

These  avowed  enemies  who  wheedle  one 
moment  and  curse  the  next  show  their  Len- 
inist contempt  of  the  United  States.  After 
all.  Lenin  did  say  that  the  capitalists,  greedy 
to  the  last  dollar,  would  assist  the  Conmiu- 
nlsts  in  destro3rlng  them.  The  bread  we 
stuff  into  their  mouths  wiU  not  lessen  the 
curses  and  the  threats,  nor  will  It  lessen 
their  support  of  our  enemies. 

The  average  American,  having  been  told 
that  the  Russians  are  going  to  pay  cash  for 
the  wheat,  thinks  that  the  Russians  are  going 
to  pay  for  the  wheat. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Rttssians  are 
only  going  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  because 
the  American  Government  is  subsidizing  the 
sale. 

Who  Is  paying  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  American  shipping  and  the  cost  of 
European  shipping?  It  anxounts  to  so  many 
millions  that  Khrushchev  himself  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  would  refuse  to  buy  our 
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Mr.  President,  I  com- 
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no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  UjB.  aaalatanoe  In 
1969  mada  a  poaltlva  oontrlbatlan  In  many 
areaa  of  tb»  workL  That  la  why  the  society 
In  prlndi^  haa  aopportad  tha  general  pro- 
gram. HowsTar.  Ifr.  Orant  dwelt  on  the 
faTcrable  aepaeta.  Would  It  not  have  been 
helpful  to  our  Oongressmen  If  they  had  been 
preeented  with  the  entire  picture?  For  ex- 
ample, what  about  VJS.  aid  to  Middle  Eastern 
oountrlea  and  ita  Impact  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  In  that  area?  To  this  question  Mr. 
Grant  made  the  following  statement:  "In 
our  day-to-day  relations  with  the  aU«,te8  of 
thla  area  we  seek  to  maintain  a  strictly  ob- 
jective and  In^Mirtlal  posture,  to  avoid.  In- 
sofar as  poaslble.  bec<xnlng  Involved  In  Inter- 
Arab  disputes  and  to  use  our  influence  in 
support  of  UJf.  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace 
In  tbe  Arab- Israel  conflict." 

An  Impartial  and  objective  poeture  has  no 
slgrolflcant  meaning  unless  It  Is  examined  In 
the  context  of  a  given  situation  where  It  Is 
purportedly  practiced.  To  be  specific;  what 
is  the  effect  of  our  "Impartiality"  when 
some  countrlea  In  the  Middle  Bast  have  pub- 
licly declared  that  they  are  preparing  as  a 
matter  of  offlclai  policy  to  physically  destroy 
nelghtxn-lng  Middle  Eastern  States?  If  the 
United  Statee  la  Impartial  In  such  a  sltiiatlon. 
then  the  word  becomes  a  mockery  Indeed, 
one  Is  Justlfled  In  stating  that  such  Impar- 
tiality Is  tantamount  to  lending  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  would-be  aggressors 

Mr.  Orant  tried  to  Impress  his  listeners 
with  the  Stata  Department  Impartiality  by 
alleging  that  It  has  used  Its  Influence  In  sup- 
port of  W.  efforts  to  maintain  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  some  of  her  Arab  neighbors. 
Be  did  not  spell  out  how  this  Is  done.  How- 
ever, we  know  this  much  that,  when  a  num- 
ber of  UJf.  member  states  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  Initiate  direct  peace  talks 
between  the  two  sides,  our  Oovemment  suc- 
ceeded In  blocking  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tlcm.  Is  this  not  a  strange  way  to  bring 
about  peaceful  relations  In  tbe  Middle  East? 

Throughout  his  testimony  Mr.  Orant  ap- 
peared to  put  the  best  poeslble  face  on  U.S 
policy.  Is  that  the  function  of  our  policy- 
makers when  Congress  wants  the  unadulter- 
ated facts?  For  example.  In  response  to  Con- 
gressman FAxaaTKQf's  question  as  to  whether 
the  Egyptian  amxy  was  still  In  Yemen,  Mr. 
Orant  conceded  that  there  was  a  substantial 
Egyptian  force  there,  but  declared  that  the 
State  Department  expected  those  forces  to 
begin  withdrawal  "in  a  matter  of  a  relatively 
few  days."  We  Intend  to  deal  with  this  rosy 
evaluation  of  Egyptian  intentions  in  Ynnen 
However,  at  this  point  we  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Orant's  admission  that  his 
office  was  one  "of  the  principal  sources  of 
Information"  that  the  President  depends  on 
In  order  to  make  policy.  This  should  be 
borne  In  mind  as  we  examine  more  closely 
the  Information  Imparted  to  the  congres- 
sional committee  by  Mr.  Orant 

Another  optimistic  note  was  struck  by  Mr. 
Orant  when  he  alleged  that  Egypt  had  no 
Intention  to  commit  aggression  "as  of  this 
time"  and  that  relations  with  Israel  were 
now  "In  tha  Icebox."  Yet.  in  this  same  tes- 
timony he  admitted  that  there  was  an  arms 
race  In  the  Middle  East.  He  admitted,  too. 
that  the  State  Department  was  deeply  con- 
cerrved  over  the  "longrun  arms  picture  In 
the  Middle  East."  In  the  past  few  years.  Mr 
Orant  told  the  committee,  there  has  been 
"an  escalation  of  the  sophistication  of  weap- 
ons. Both  sides  have  been  getting  more  and 
ipore  weapons."  Can  one  by  any  stretch  of 
logic  reconcile  Mr.  Grant's  complacency  con- 
cerning relations  between  Nasser  and  Israel 
with  his  subsequent  admission  that  the  fu- 
ture looks  bleak  and  that  the  .-u-ms  race  Is 
accelerating? 

Mr.  Orant  tastlfled  that  the  central  prob- 
lem In  the  Near  Bast  is  the  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
dealing  with  this  threat.  Unfortunately.  Mr 
Orant  did  not  discuss  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Soviet  Union's  entry  into 


the  Middle  Bast.  We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Informed  Congressmen  know  very 
well  that  It  was  none  other  than  the  Arab 
States,  particularly  Egypt,  which  virtually 
rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  Moacow.  If  the 
problem  of  the  cold  war  with  the  Soviets  Is 
central,  would  It  not  be  a  good  Idea  for  our 
State  E)epartment  to  study  bow  thla  danger- 
ous situation  came  about,  who  were  the 
culprlU,  and  how  to  handle  them? 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Coffin.  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  UB.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, was  equally  optimistic  when  he  testi- 
fied. He  told  tbe  committee  that  Egypt  had 
come  "quite  a  way  from  the  days  after 
Suez."  Mr.  Coffin  alleged  that  President 
Nasser  and  his  government  show  restraint 
and  moderation.  True.  Nasser  "continues  to 
be  a  problem,"  Mr.  Coffin  said,  but  there  are 
"many  things  that  have  happened  that  are 
on  the  plus  side  of  the  picture  and  we  ought 
to  know  about  them  before  we  make  a  final 
decision  on  o^xc  relations  with  them."  What 
these  plusses  are,  Mr.  Coffin  never  specified. 
And  so.  the  testimony  went  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  C<xnmlttee 
listened. 

The  remainder  of  this 'article  Is  Intended 
to  bring  the  question  down  to  earth.  It  is 
the  hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
compare  the  real  world  of  the  Middle  East 
with  the  coey  dreams  and  fantasies  of  our 
experts." 

THX    TXMXN    STOBT 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Yemen  story.  The 
Society  has  dealt  with  this  problem  In  detail 
in  previous  Issues  of  Prevent  World  War  III. 
Therefore,  we  shall  only  recapitulate  basic 
fucts  which  need  to  be  borne  In  mind  as  we 
examine  the  current  situation.  Bgypt  Is  In 
Yemen  with  a  force  which  numbers  approxi- 
mately 26,000  troops.  It  Is  estimated,  the 
cost  for  maintaining  this  military  concentra- 
tion Is  about  SI  million  a  day.  After  a  cer- 
tain anu}unt  of  diplomatic  maneuverings 
by  our  special  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
agreement  was  reached  In  early  1063  provid- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
in  Yemen.  As  noted  above.  Mr.  Orant  as- 
sured the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  the  withdrawal  of  Egyptian  troops 
would  take  place  In  a  few  days.  Actually, 
the  Egyptians  Increased  their  forces  in 
Yemen. 

When  Senator  HicXKNLoopot,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  complained  to  Secretary  Rusk. 
July  16.  1063.  that  the  Kgyptlana  had  failed 
to  leave,  he  received  further  assurances  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot 
that  the  State  Department  waa  hopeful  that 
Egypt  would  fulfill  "Ite  part  of  the  agree- 
ment." As  If  to  confirm  this  hope,  the  New 
York  Times  (Aug.  0,  1068)  reported  that 
Nasser's  right  hand  man.  Field  Marshal  Amer. 
declared  that  "military  operations  In  Yemen 
were  completed."  The  Tlmea  dlspateb  gave 
the  definite  Impression  that  the  Egyptians 
were  on  their  way  out.  However,  1  month 
later.  U.N.  Secretary  Oeneral  U  Tbant  made 
public  his  first  report  on  the  situation  in 
Yemen.  The  essence  of  the  report  revealed 
that  UJf.  peacemaking  efforts  had  failed 
thus  far  "and  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  still  sending  fresh  troops  Into  that  Red 
Sea  country"  (New  York  Times.  Sept  5, 
1963) .  In  this  connection,  the  Yemenite  op- 
position to  Nasser  declared  they  were  never 
consulted  by  the  United  Nations  on  the 
disengagement  agreement,  that  Egyptian 
military  aid  continues,  that  Egyptian  troops 
number  30,000  and  that  their  appeal  for 
U.N.  observers  to  survey  the  terrlt<M7  under 
their  control  had  been  lgn<»wl  (London 
Times,  Sept.  6,  1063). 

ran.ims 
Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thant's  discouraging 
report  was  given  further  credence  by  the 
New  York  Times  expert  on  Middle  Eastern 
•itTairs,  Dana  Adams  Schmidt.  In  a  dispatch 
directly  from  Yemen  (New  York  Times,  Sept. 
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13,  1063).  Schmidt  reported  that  tha  de- 
parture of  Egyptians  from  Yemen  appean  to 
be  "remote."  He  further  stated  that  soms 
dlplomates  (unnamed)  believe  that  desptto 
Egypt's  formal  commitment  to  withdraw, 
"Waahlngton  will  not  attempt  for  some  years 
to  hasten  Egyptian  departiure  from  Yemen." 
Mr.  Schmidt  observed  that  Carlo's  burden  of 
maintaining  such  a  huge  armed  force  in 
Yemen  was  not  "unbearable  so  long  as  West- 
ern and  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  continues."  In  a  previous  report 
confirmed  by  other  press  dlspatobes  Schmidt 
pointed  out  that  Yemen  is  virtually  an  occu- 
pied country.  The  Egyptians,  he  wrote,  are 
everywhere  and  they  control  all  government 
departmento  as  advisers.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  as  many  as  1,000  Russian  experte  who  are 
devoting  much  of  their  know-how  to  build- 
ing up  of  military  airfields. 

Whereas  Messrs.  Talbot,  Orant,  and  Coffin 
were  quite  positive  about  bow  the  situation 
would  finally  resolve  Itself.  Mr.  Schmidt  re- 
ported that  nunors  and  suspicions  are  rife. 
"Nobody  knows  and  everybody  talks,"  he 
wrote.  Regardless  of  the  uncertalntlee  which 
still  exist.  It  Is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the 
fighting  In  Yemen  Is  not  basically  concerned 
with  the  Independence  of  that  country.  The 
conflict  serves  as  a  convenient  camouflage 
behind  which  sinister  forces  are  working  day 
and  night  to  convert  Yemen  Into  a  major 
military  base. 

Apparently,  the  United  States  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  prove  Its  good  faith  to  Nasser  that  It 
quickly  recognized  the  revolutionary  regime 
In  Yemen.  That  regime  managed  to  survive, 
thanks  to  the  direct  support  of  Nasser's 
armed  forces  with  an  added  assist  from  Moa- 
cow. However,  we  would  be  falsifying  the 
picttire  if  we  did  not  point  to  the  role  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  our  economic 
aid  to  Egypt,  now  totaling  over  9800  mil- 
lion, which  has  also  enabled  Cairo  to  divert 
Ite  meager  resources  for  the  military  opera- 
tions In  Yemen.  Furthermore,  our  political 
support  la  an  asset  to  the  revolutionary  re- 
gime. 

Nevertheless,  despite  our  generosity  and 
our  desire  to  help,  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Yemen  Is  by  no  means  Impressed. 
Indeed,  Lf  one  Judges  the  continuous  stream 
of  propaganda  which  It  spreads  among  the 
people,  then  one  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  the  regime  Is  endeavoring  to  p>ortray 
the  United  State  as  an  enemy  of  Yemen. 
For  example,  the  Yemen  Radio  on  September 
12,  1963,  told  the  people  that  the  country 
was  endangered  by  the  "enemies  of  tha 
Arabs."  The  enemies  were  spelled  out  In 
no  uncertain  tarms:  the  EUigllsh.  the  Amer- 
icana, said  the  broadcast,  were  threatening 
the  people  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The 
leader  of  the  Oovernment,  Abdallah  as- 
Sallal  delivered  a  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
the  flrst  anniversary  of  the  revolt.  The 
Cairo  Radio  gave  full  play  to  the  talk.  In 
that  speech  he  declared  that,  were  It  not  for 
the  support  of  Egypt  and  in  particular  Nas- 
ser, "the  pioneer  of  ArabUm"  •  •  •  "reaction 
and  Imperialism  would  have  assassinated  the 
revolution."  One  week  later  September  27, 
1963  as-Sallal  delivered  another  talk,  this 
time  hailing  the  Sovlete  "who  have  helped 
us  very  much  and  have  supported  our  re- 
volution." Thus,  the  enemy  Is  "Imperial- 
ism," speclflcally  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  friends  of  the  Yemeni  people 
are  the  Egyptians  and  the  -Russians.  This 
vicious  propaganda  reflects  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  so-called  revolutionary  regime 
which  otir  State  Department  continues  to 
support. 

At  this  writing  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  conflict  In  Yemen  Is  as  follows:  Sec- 
retary Oeneral  U  Thant  announced  that  the 
U.N.  mlBslcm  had  failed  In  Yemen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (Oct. 
30,  1963),  Mr.  Thant's  latest  report  "clear- 
ly glvea  the  Impression  that  Egypt's  unwUl- 
Ingnees  to  withdraw  Ite  troops  from  Yemen. 
waa  tha  major  oauae'  of  tha  UJ«.'«  *'laok 


of  suooea."  TaC  thiough  the  efflorts  of  oar 
Stata  Dapartmant  In  parttcular  tha  UJT. 
Tut— in«  vui  oontlnua  for  tha  time  being. 


BUBtaaTiwo  sraiA 

It  tB  Ironical  that,  while  our  own  offidala 
oontlnua  to  stress  Nasser's  oonveralon. 
neighboring  Arab  States  are  straining  every 
muscle  to  prevent  tha  Nasserltea  from  sub- 
verting their  independence.  In  the  early 
part  of  1063,  It  i^peared  aa  though  there 
would  be  tinlty  at  last  among  the  major 
Middle  Eastern  states;  l.e.,  Syria,  Iraq,  and 
Egypt.  However,  aa  the  months  wore  on. 
Syria's  leaders  found  out  that  Nasser's  con- 
cept of  unity  waa  too  strong  a  medicine  to 
take.  When  the  Syrian  leadership  began 
discusslcHis  In  Oalro  on  a  "renewed"  United 
Arab  Republic,  they  discovered  that  Nasser 
had  not  given  up  his  dream  to  absorb  Sy- 
ria without  leaving  any  Important  traces  of 
Independence.  It  was  President  Nasser's  In- 
satiable appetite  which  had  compelled  the 
Syrians  to  break  with  Egypt  In  the  peat.  Ob- 
viously, they  were  not  prepared  to  put  their 
head  In  ttie  nooee  again. 

The  Syrians  proposed  an  entente  but  their 
Premier  Salah  Al-Bltar  said  that  the  Sy- 
rians could  not  accept  Egypt's  political 
standards  (Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
11,  1963).  When  the  Syrian  Oovernment 
maintained  Ito  poeltlon,  the  Nasserltes  went 
to  work.  President  Nasser  himself  de- 
nounced the  Syrian  Oovemment  as  made  up 
of  "Fascist  butchera."  but  as  usual,  Nasser 
not  only  povtred  out  venomous  attacks  but 
staged  an  unsuccessful  coup  d'etat.  Nas- 
ser's attempt  to  overthrow  the  Syrian  Oov- 
emmeixt  through  his  agents  was  effectively 
smaahed.  Premier  Al-Bltar  In  a  veiled  ref- 
erence to  Nsaser,  said  "that  the  time  of 
strongmen  has  passed."  Furtherm(»'e,  he 
declared  the  Syrians  were  determined  "to 
banlah  from  oia-  revolution  all  cult  of  per- 
aonaUty"  (New  York  Times,  July  24,  1963). 

Iliat  Naaser  was  behind  the  attempted 
coup  was  proven  conclusively  during  the  trial 
of  the  ringleaders.  Thus,  a  former  Syrian 
Army  officer,  Mohanuned  Nabhan,  testlfled 
that  Nasaer  had  even  promised  to  send  the 
Egyptian  Air  Force  to  Damasctis  to  help  the 
rebellion.  The  revelaUons  of  the  trial  un- 
masked Naseer'B  tactics  and  treachery, 
icoax  cNcrmcENTB 


Cairo  satflea  every  opportunity  to  subvert 
otho-  Arab  states.  'Hius,  when  the  Arab 
League  convened  In  September  1063.  Egypt 
tried  to  put  across  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "Palestine  entity."  This 
resolution,  while  ostensibly  directed  against 
Israel,  was  also  meant  for  Jordan  which  has 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  former  territory  of 
Palestine.  However,  the  long-range  objec- 
tive of  this  resolatlon  Is  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent by  which  Egypt  could  claim  to  be  the 
overlord  of  this  so-called  Palestine  entity. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Jordanian  dele^te  vig- 
orously opposed  this  maneuver,  but  Cairo  was 
not  deterred.  One  of  Nasser's  fervent  sup- 
porters, the  notorious  Ahmed  Shukalry,  In- 
formed the  Arab  League  members  that  he  had 
appointed  himself  to  represent  the  cause  of 
the  "Palestinian  people."  Speaking  In  Cairo 
on  October  2,  Shukalry  announced  that  he 
would  be  coming  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  representative  of  "all  the  Palestinians." 
It  Is  Blgnlflcant  that  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic Is  now  training  a  Palestine  Infantry  xmlt 
In  the  Gaza  Strip  which  adjoins  Israel.  In 
connection  with  his  announcement.  Shukalry 
has  called  for  direct  action  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  military  \inito  from  Arab  refugeea. 
Obviously,  Shukalry  does  not  come  to  this 
country  with  the  olive  branch  ot  peace. 

Shukalry  has  had  a  remarkable  history. 
Aa  has  been  revealed  In  the  pages  of  Prevent 
World  War  m,  he  worked  with  the  Nazis  In 
the  Middle  East  and  was  a  henchman  oS  the 
notorloua  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  who  advised 
Hitler  on  waya  and  means  of  eztominatlng 
Jewa.  Hla  next  major  assignment  vras  to  rep. 
It  Saodl  Arabia  at  tha  United  Nations 


but  in  due  time,  even  the  Saudi  Arabiana 
could  not  stomaoli  thla  man  and  ha  waa  •■- 
pelled  from  that  country.  He  does  fine  In 
Cairo,  and  perhapa  thla  la  only  natxural  for 
few  Arabs  can  match  Shukalry  in  his  fanati- 
cal hatred  of  the  United  Stotea.  The  records 
of  the  UJf.  debates  In  the  past  contain  his 
lengthy  diatribes  against  the  United  States. 
This  man  has  stooped  to  every  kind  of  Insult 
defaming  our  country,  Ite  leadership,  and 
Institutions.  In  one  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  he  said  that  the  Arab  refugees  were 
the  victims  of  VB.  policy  which  "has  maoe 
not  a  holy  land  but  a  land  of  massacre  and 
destruction  and  humiliation."  Ostensibly. 
Shukalry  will  now  be  speaking  lor  the  "Pales- 
tinian entity,"  but  in  recUlty  he  will  be  rep- 
resenting his  master  In  Cairo. 

HATX  THX  xnrrraD  STA-ras 

The  Idea  that  Nasser  has  mellowed  toward 
the  United  States  may  be  the  "line"  of  soma 
of  our  policymakers  but  it  hardly  squares 
with  the  facte.  How  can  one  dare  to  main- 
tain that  Nasser  is  beginning  to  see  the  light 
when  his  propaganda  machine  continues  Ito 
steady  barrage  of  war  incltemente.  One  of 
Egypt's  leading  newspapers,  Al  Jumhurlyah, 
typifies  this  relentless  campaign.  Thus.  In  a 
leading  editorial  entitled  "No  Peace  With 
Israel"  (Aug.  18, 1063) ,  we  read  the  following: 
"The  existence  of  Israel  Itself  In  the  heart  of 
Arab  States  Is  a  problem  whose  only  solutton 
Is  Ite  elimination."  (Such  warlike  cries 
merely  echo  Nasserls  own  views.  A  week 
before  the  editorial,  Nasser  made  a  speech  In 
which  he  said,)  "We  must  i»'epare  ourselvea 
to  face  Israel  and  tbe  Imperiallsto." 

Whe^  Nasser  speaks  about  "Imperiallsto" 
he  mi^ns,  above  all,  the  United  States.  Thla 
may  be  seen  In  the  latest  activities  of  the  so- 
called  Afro-Asl8m  Peoples'  Solidarity  Organi- 
zation. Recently,  Ito  Permanent  Secretariat 
attacked  the  U.S.  "Imperiallsto"  for  their  ag- 
gressive actions  against  Cuba.  The  atate- 
ment  urged  all  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Castro's  Cuba  against  the  United  Statea. 
This  same  organization  recently  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  rally  opposition  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa  against  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  Afro-Asian  Pe<^e8' 
Solidarity  Organization  has  Ito  headquarters 
In  Cairo.  The  top  members  of  the  staff  of 
this  organization,  including  Ito  secretary 
general,  are  Egyptians.  Certainly,  the  or- 
ganization and  the  Egyptian  officials  running 
It  could  not  operate  In  Egypt  without  the 
approval  of  the  Cairo  government. 

CONMtXSS   ON   THE    ALERT 

Fortunately  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  not  been  taken  In  by  the  smooth  talk 
of  the  experte.  Senator  KxmrrrB  Ejcatino 
has  consistently  drawn  attention  to  the  ag- 
gressive antl-U.S.  character  of  the  Nasser 
regime  and  In  this  connection  he  advocated 
that  It  was  "high  time  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •  make  clear  that 
UJ3.  foreign  aid  should  not  be  used  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  military  equipment,  subver- 
sion, or  propaganda  against  other  nations  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid"  (June  30,  1963).  Senator 
Keating's  sentlmente  are  shared  by  other 
Members  of  Congress  regardless  of  party  label. 
Senators  Hickenxoopex,  Moksb,  Okukntno, 
jAvrrs,  Scott,  Douglas,  Pboxkirx,  and  many 
others  have  all  expressed  their  alarm  and 
dismay  over  our  Middle  East  policy. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  too,  one 
flnds  many  distinguished  voices  of  protest. 
Including  Congressmen  Hats.  Roosevelt, 
FARBSTEDf,  Cellxk,  Halpxen.  Kellt,  express- 
ing deep  concern.  During  the  debates  on 
foreign  aid  in  the  House,  Congressman  Rtam, 
of  New  Toiic.  delivered  a  cogent  expose  of 
Nasser's  policy  (Cokcbessional  Rxcoed. 
Aug.  21,  1963).  In  considering  the  problem 
of  aid  to  Egypt,  Congressman  Rtan  had  the 
following  to  say: 

"Nasser  has  not  halted  his  aggressive  de- 
signs In  the  Middle  East.  Nasser's  determi- 
nation to  destroy  the  democracy  of  Israel  la 
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attack  on  the  Oovernment  of 
A  large  Igyptlan  force 
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n?  THE  HOI  JSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne  iday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr,  PlOO  5.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  welter 
of  words  In  t  le  preas  of  our  country  fol- 
lowing the  J  muary  9,  1964,  outbreak  at 
Panama  haa  repeated  the  grossest  dis- 
tortions orig  nated  by  look  and  run  re- 
porters on  tl:  e  isthmus  and  have  thereby 
mi«ii»H  many  of  our  citizens. 

Eq^edally  obnoxious  to  patriots  all 
oyer  the  Nation  was  the  contemptUale 
effort  of  maiiy  publicists,  following  uie 
Cunmunlst  i  actlcs  of  blaming  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  by  a 
Communist  i  igent  on  American  patriots. 
to  place  res  )onslblIlty  for  the  January 
9-11  disorders  on  Canal  Zone  citizens. 
including  Bilboa  High  School  students. 

As  usual  n  such  cases  of  attempted 
character  as  uissination,  these  Journalist 
assaults  mls&red  and  did  not  fool  in- 
formed pen  ons,  especially  those  who 
have  llTed  li  the  Canal  Zone,  and  know 
the  sltuatior .  Some  of  them  have  writ- 
ten thought  ul  letters  to  the  editors  of 
papers  that  are  refreshing  to  read  for 
their  obrlovB  sincerity,  comprehension 
and  patriotlim.  Two  such  letters,  one 
by  a  1963  graduate  of  Balboa  High 
School  and  i  nother  by  a  former  resident 
who  had  liv<  d  13  years  in  the  zone,  fol- 
low. They  ure  commended  for  reading 
by  all  who  wish  to  know  how  Canal  Zone 


students  and  parents  feel  about  the 
latest  violent  aggression  on  the  rights, 
power  and  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone. 

The  indicated  letters  follow: 
(From  the  Washtngtcm  Post.  Jan.  15.  t9«4] 
BirOODSHD  IN  Panama 

As  a  1063  graduate  of  Ballsoa  High  School 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  your  editorial  of  January  11  concerning 
the  action  of  the  students  of  the  American 
high  school  in  setting  off  the  Panama  riots. 

Without  tor  a  minute  approving  the  "reck- 
less provocation."  I  suggest  that  your  edi- 
torial considerations  include  these  factors. 

The  Canal  Zone  students  have,  for  as  long 
as  they  have  been  attending  the  high  school, 
patriotically  raised  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  over  the  school  as  does  every  other 
UJ3.  public  high  school.  The  Government- 
operated  school  is  geared  to  educating  US 
youths  growing  up  outside  of  the  contlnentnl 
United  States  to  be  loyal  UjB.  ciUzens — citi- 
zens capable  of  going  to  school  with,  social- 
izing with  and  living  with  citizens  of  another 
country.  An  exemplary  high  school  ROTC 
unit  at  Balboa  High  School  has  for  years 
ceremonlo\isly  raised  and  lowered  the  U  S 
flag  dally  with  well-grounded  pride 

Students  so  trained  for  years  suddenly 
were  ordered  to  eliminate  their  country's  flag 
as  a  part  of  their  way  of  life  They  were 
denied  a  long  given  tradition  which  ha-s 
served  as  a  daily  reminder  of  their  Nation's 
glorious  flght  for  freedom  and  for  their  Na- 
tion's continuing  flght  to  preserve  freedom 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  in  the  world 

These  same  students  of  Balboa  High  School 
which  teaches  peace  and  the  need  for  a  uni- 
fied wcM'ld  and  the  peaceful  means  for 
achieving  this  peace,  have  for  years  witnessed 
that  dramatic  expressions  of  disagreement 
by  Panamanian  students  "across  the  street" 
is  the  provei^  way  to  success  in  getting  action 
from  the  VS.  Government  in  behalf  of  Pan- 
ama. 

Tes.  students — United  States  and  Pana- 
manian— apparently  sparked  this  week's  vio- 
lence. The  smoldering  Are  which  they 
sparked,  however,  certainly  was  not  the  out- 
growth of  dissatisfaction  which  students 
have  caused  nor  which  students  through  all 
these  years  have  not  faced  up  to  solving 

Bill  Arf.y 

Bethesoa. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  i   E^enlng  Star 
Jan. 32.  1964) 

A    FOKMER    ZONIAN    SPZAKS    Up 

I  have  been  carefully  following  the  Stur 
coverage  of  the  situation  in  Panama.  The 
editorial  "Par  Cry  From  Suez"  was  the  first 
fair  appraisal  of  that  aspect  of  the  situation 
that  I  had  read.  George  Sherman's  articles 
have  been  very  good.  At  this  point  I  feel  that 
a  more  positive  American  approach  is  over- 
due. I  feel  that  the  Panama  views  have  been 
highlighted  by  all  of  our  news  med,ta  and 
although  some  of  the  points  I  will  make  have 
been  previously  reported  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  played  down. 

Cyrus  Vance  has  stated  that  there  were 
Communist  agitators  involved.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  aspect  explored  more  fully 

I  lived  in  Panama  for  13  years  and  have  a 
sister  still  living  there  with  her  husband 
and  family.  Her  letters  this  past  week  have 
been  very  enlightening  since  she  was  an  eye 
witness  to  the  flag  incident.  This  incident 
was  not  the  cause  of  anything.  It  was  used 
as  an  excuse  and  distorted  for  effect.  Our 
press  has  helped  in  this  distortion. 

Our  U.S.  students  and  adults  protesting 
the  Governor's  order  that  the  US.  flag  was 
not  to  be  flown.  They  were  not  protesting 
the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag.  These  were 
peaceful  demonstrations  from  a  group  of  citi- 
zens who  have  little  votoe.  If  any.  Ail  the 
Governor  had  to  do  was  put  up  another  flag- 


pole and  fly  both  flags — which  Is  now  being 
done.  At  any  rate,  ths  setloos  were  cer- 
tainly not  cause  for  riots.  It  Is  trus  that  nxjst 
Zonians.  as  well  as  Ooogrsss.  wars  opposed  to 
the  sgrsemsnt  to  fly  both  flags.  The  reason 
was  that  thsy  f  sit  It  would  be  a  stam>lng  stone 
to  more  dwnands.  Our  studsnts  did  not  deflle 
the  Panamanian  flag  nor  in  any  way  try  to 
prevent  them  from  planting  It.  There  have 
been  many  flag  plantings  In  the  sone  in  the 
past  without  trouble.  Panamanian  defile 
our  flag  and  we  do  not  riot.  Not  because  we 
don't  love  our  flag  but  becaiisewe  love  peace 
The  Panamanians  actually  tore  their  own 
flag  In  a  dispute  over  where  to  put  it.  There 
were  no  riote  at  the  school.  TTiere  were  a 
tew  agitators  trying  to  make  trouble  but 
they  were  controlled  by  the  police.  The 
trouble  actually  came  later  that  night  after 
distorted  stories  fanned  the  flames  of  hate 
The  majority  of  the  dead  were  caused  by 
the  rioting  Panamanians  not  from  any  ac- 
tiona  of  Zonians.  poUce.  or  UB.  troops.  The 
Panamanians  did  all  of  the  rioting  damage — 
no  U.S.  people  were  involved  In  this.  Our 
troops  and  police  protected  the  U.S.  citizens 
which  was  their  jgI>.  Panama  must  bear  the 
blame  for  the  dead. 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  ex-Ambassador  Far- 
land  explain,  on  TV.  what  love  the  Pana- 
nnaniat^  have  for  their  flag.  This  supposed- 
ly excuses  their  actions.  He  dldnt  defend 
the  U.S.  studente'  love  of  their  flag  though. 

Whether  any  news  media  ever  voices  it  or 
nut.  the  basic  problem  is  and  always  has 
been  money,  not  pride  or  anything  else. 
Couple  this  with  the  power  drive  of  the  Com- 
munists and  you  have  the  existing  situation. 

Many  comp«ulsons  have  been  made  in  the 
last  week  of  the  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  slums  of  Panama  and  the  so-called 
luxury  housing  in  the  Zone.  Panama's  slums 
are  not  caused  by  the  United  States  nor  by 
the  Zonians.  The  United  States  does  more 
Ul  help  the  poor  people  in  Panama  than  the 
Pananut  Government  does.  It  would  be  far 
mure  Informative  to  compare  the  fabulous 
homes  the  rich  Panamanians  live  In  to  the 
.slums — and  then  to  suggest  that  Pananaa 
could  do  much  more  for  their  poor  than  they 
are  now  doing.  Something  more  than  just 
demand  more  money  from  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  the  rich  Panamanians  can  keep 
the  poor  people's  discontent  aimed  at  the 
United  States  they  can  continue  to  pocket 
the  money  that  should  be  used  to  help  rtiise 
the  standard  of  living. 

Does  the  fact  that  we  have  bases  In  a  coun- 
try mean  that  we  are  responsible  for  their 
slums  and  that  the  U.S.  citizens  in  these 
countries  should  not  live  In  the  manner  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  In  their  own  country? 
Does  It  follow  too  that  the  poor  people  in  the 
XJS.  slums  have  a  right  to  riot  and  burn 
buildings  because  our  Government  ha.'-n  t 
solved  their  problems? 

I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  Panama  for 
many  reasons.  I  can  and  do  own  a  home  In 
the  United  States;  I  couldn't  there.  My  chil- 
dren have  many  more  benefits  here — we  can 
visit  relatives  at  will — I  can  shop  where  and 
when  I  please,  and  find  what  I  want.  Above 
nil  I  can  vote.  In  short.  I  can  be  an  Ameri- 
can and  not  be  worried  that  someone  will 
distort  my  love  for  my  country  and  her  flag, 
r  have  lived  in  the  D.C.  area  for  10  years — It 
isn't  Utopia,  but  It  Is  the  closest  thing  to  it 
that  this  world  has  to  offer  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned . 

When  I  lived  In  the  Zone  It  was  not  in 
luxury  hotises.  believe  me.  In  1M3-6S  I  lived 
In  houses  buUt  by  the  French  at  the  turn  of 
the  century — frame,  tsrmlte-lnfested  houses. 
They  flnally  tore  these  down.  My  sister,  un- 
til 3  years  ago.  lived  In  quarters  built  in  the 
early  l»40's. 

The  Zonians  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and 
are  doing  a  Job  for  their  country  hut  people 
seem  to  forget  this. 

I  feel  also  that  ws  owe  our  troops  a  tre- 
mendous debt  ot  gratitude  for  their  conduct 


under  such  trying  circumstances.  The  label 
of  assassin  is  the  most  unfair  charge  possi- 
ble. The  label  of  aggressor  against  the 
United  States  is  also  unfair.  We  miist  sttmd 
for  our  beliefs  and  not  constantly  back  down 
in  the  face  of  blackmail. 

Barbara  Screen. 


People-to-People  Diplomacy  Between 
America  and  India 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
mutual  friendship  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  well  Illustrated  In  an  article  I  wish  to 
offer  for  the  Appendix  ot  the  Rbcord.  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  Selden  Menefee.  of 
Fair  Oaks,  Calif.,  who  has  won  national 
honors  as  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher 
and  some  renoun  as  a  world  traveler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menefee  some  months 
ago  went  to  the  village  of  Tlptur,  State 
of  Mysore,  in  southern  India,  to  live  there 
and  teach  for  a  year  at  Kalpataru  Col- 
lege, under  private  auspices.  Although 
retired  as  publisher  of  the  San  Juan 
Record,  Mr.  Menefee  still  writes  a  weekly 
column  for  the  paper  entitled  "Just  for 
the  Record."  His  articles  from  Tiptur 
have  revealed  a  fascinating  story  of  rfeal 
people-to-people  diplomacy  and  friend- 
ship. 

This  one  also  shows,  incidentally,  that 
the  common  people  of  India  know  our 
country  much  better  than  we  know 
theirs.  They  loved  President  Keimedy. 
They  have  confidence  in  President  John- 
son. We  need  more  Peace  Corps  con- 
tacts of  this  kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Menefee'B  column  In  the  San  Juan  Rec- 
ord of  January  23. 1964.  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Correspondence  of  an  American  Abroad 
(By  Selden  Menefee) 

Tiptur,  India. — Ever  since  It  was  an- 
nounced In  the  papers  here  that  I  had  ar- 
rived to  teach  and  to  study  village  com- 
munications, every  day's  mall  has  brought 
Interesting  letters  from  Indian  people  of  all 
walks  of  life — and  many  callers,  too. 

One  old  lady,  who  spoke  not  a  word  of 
English,  turned  up  at  our  doorstep  yesterday, 
and  according  to  our  cook  (who  doubles  as 
translator)  she  wanted  us.  as  rich  Americans, 
to  give  her  some  money  so  she  could  flnd  a 
suitable  husband  for  her  daughter.  Sorry, 
we  told  her.    Not  rich. 

I  have  had  invitations  to  address  eight 
different  Rotary  Clubs  outside  ttie  Uptur 
Club,  to  which  I  belong.  I  hope  to  accept 
all  of  them,  combining  them  with  two  sight- 
seeing loops  around  this  part  of  India. 

But  what  I  really  want  to  share  with  you 
Is  a  thoughtful  letter  I  received  from  a 
former  member  of  the  Mysore  State  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  T.  D.  llaranna  of  the  village 
of  Thattakere.  near  Bangalore,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ma- 
ranna  wrote: 


"I  was  wonderstruck  b^  ti»>  recent  Ken- 
nedy blow  and  sent  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi. 

"The  unfortunate  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy reminds  me  of  President  Lincoln's  kill- 
ing on  April  14.  1865.  a  Friday.  Just  as 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  on 
Friday,  November  32,  almost  a  hundred  years 
later. 

"General  Robert  E.  Lee  surrended  to  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Appomatox  Court- 
house on  April  9,  1865.  On  April  13  Wash- 
ington celebrated  Lee's  surrender,  and  on 
the  14th  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 

"Robert  E.  Lee,  the  hero  of  the  South- 
erners' lost  cause,  after  his  surrender  urged 
his  people  to  be  loyal  partners  of  their  late 
enemies.  But  100  years  after  that,  an- 
other Lee  (Oswald)  of  the  South  assassinated 
Kennedy  during  his  visit  to  Texas,  a  South- 
ern State. 

"Kennedy's  unpoptilarity  within  the 
United  States  is  a  puzzle  to  me  •  •  •.  Can 
one  say  that  his  assassination  was  due  to 
the  mixed  heritage  of  good  and  evil  results 
at  the  Civil  War.  and  lack  of  spiritual  recon- 
ciliation between  North  and  South  in  the 
United  States? 

"The  Civil  War  and  the  bitterness  it  en- 
gendered is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
American  history.  Maybe  a  small  number  of 
Southern  States  which  had  a  long  tradition 
of  racial  segregation  might  have  become 
passionate  as  a  result  of  Kennedy's  school 
integration  scheme. 

"Whatever  else,  It  was  the  inhuman,  sense- 
less act  of  a  crazed  fanatic.  I  hope  the 
American  leaders  will  withstand  this  terrible 
blow  and  carry  their  Nation  with  them  in 
pursuing  the  long-cherished  policies  of 
America. 

"President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  on  No- 
vember 27.  'John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lives 
on  In  the  mind  and  memories  of  man- 
kind •  •  •.  No  words  are  strong  enough  to 
express  our  determination  to  continue  the 
fbrward  thrust  of  America  that  he  began 
•  •  •.  This  Nation  will  keep  its  commit- 
ments •  *  •.  We  will  be  unceasing  In  the 
search  for  peace.'  These  are  the  pledges  of 
President  Johnson. 

"Indo-American  friendship  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  strained  In  recent  days,  as 
witness  the  Voice  of  America  deal  •  *  •  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  Is  mainly  due 
to  lack  of  clarity  In  our  national  goals  *  *  *. 
Some  rethinking  on  the  part  of  Indian  lead- 
ership Is  necessary  In  future." 

Tb^»  thoughtful  letter,  from  a  resident  ot 
an  Indian  village,  shows  what  soul-searching 
took  place  even  in  far-off  India  after  the 
assassination. 

I  wonder  how  many  American  reeldents  of 
small  towns  could  write  such  an  understand- 
ing letter  about  India? 


An  Expert  Discusses  Reliability  of  U.S. 
Missiles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Steffan  T.  Possony,  of  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  Is 
an  acknowledged  expert  In  the  area 
of  national  defense.  Therefore,  his 
thoughts  relative  to  the  current  debate 
on  reliability  of  U.S.  missiles  should  be 
given  attention.        They  were  disclosed, 


in  part  at  least.  In  the  following  letter 
Dr.  Possony  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Ebcaminer  which  was 
printed  January  21: 

U.S.  Missile  Program 

To  the  Examinkk: 

Security  questions  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  But 
unfortunately.  If  it  were  not  for  presidential 
elections,  they  might  never  be  discussed  at 
all. 

In  1960.  the  Soviets  had  gained  a  sub- 
stantial lead  time  in  missile  development; 
there  was  distinct  danger  that  they  would 
be  deploying  these  weapons  more  rapidly 
than  the  United  States.  For  some  as  yet 
unknown  rpason  the  Soviet  ICBM  program 
fell  behind  and  the  United  States  was  able 
to  overtake  the  Soviet  missile  program. 

This  was  a  fortuitous  break  and  a  setback 
for  the  Soviets  which  they  tried  to  correct 
by  strengthening  their  firepower  in  Cuba. 
President  Kennedy  was  able  to  frustrate  the 
deployment  of  Soviet  MRBM's  against  the 
Southern  United  States  .  because,  among 
other  reasons.  Senator  Kznnxdt's  warnings 
about  the  danger  of  a  missile  gap  had  re- 
sulted In  timely  corrective  action. 

Senator  Golowatzs's  warning  that  our 
missiles  lack  dependability  Is  substantiated 
by  considerable  evidence. 

1.  The  missile  abort  rate,  while  dramati- 
cally reduced,  continues  to  be  high;  un- 
manned sjrstems  are  Intrinsically  less  depend- 
able than  manned  systems. 

2.  No  reentry  vehicle  has  yet  been  tested 
together  with  Ita  warhead.  With  the  excepn 
tion  of  a  few  not  overly  successful  Polaris 
high  altitude  shote.  no  UB,  missile  has  been 
tested  from  launch  to  exploslon-on-target. 

3.  The  capability  of  the  electric-electronic 
systems  in  our  missiles  (and  other  equip- 
ment) to  withstand  some  critical  effects  of 
high  yield  nuclear  blasts  is  not  accurately 
known. 

4.  The  capability  of  our  hardened  launch 
sites  to  project  missiles  underground  against 
nuclear  hlte  and  near-misses  Is  not  accu- 
rately known. 

5.  The  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of 
the  initial  Soviet  antlballlstlc  missile  and  its 
foUowup  system  is  not  accurately  known. 

These  uncertainties  were  not  Invented  by 
Senator  Goldwatxs.  They  were  set  forth 
at  length  by  the  most  qualified  witnesses 
testLf3rlng  before  Congress. 

The  meritorious  Frank  Connlff  ootild  do 
better  than  talk  about  "another  election- 
year  brouhaha  •  •  •  over  an  alleged  Amer- 
ican shortage  In  military  hardware."  This 
description  distorts  Senator  Goldwatkr's 
warning.  Mr.  Considlne  alleged  that  Senator 
GoLDWATER  made  the  "somewhat  ludicrous 
statement  that  our  missiles  are  largely  duds." 
Considlne  proceeded  to  suggest  that  we  find 
out  by  shooting  off  all  "800  missiles  that  we 
possess."  Is  this  Informed  reporting,  being 
cute,  or  playing  politics? 

Stefan  T.  Possony, 
Hoover  Institution,  Stanford. 


Courage   and   Devotion  of  Peace   Corps 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
man  from  Indiana,  Jim  Crandel,  who  vol- 
unteered for  the  Peace  Corps,  has  now 
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no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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properly  and  to  show  them  that  poultry  rais- 
ing can  be  beneficial  and  profitable. 

The  mixing  and  grinding  of  strange  and 
unusual  feed  tt  African  origin  Into  a  bal- 
anced ration  Is  proving  to  be  very  Interest- 
ing and  eduoatlonaL  Not  being  able  to  go  to 
a  feedstore  and  buy  already  mixed  minerals 
and  vltamlns.^  but  having  to  measure  these 
out  on  OMi  own  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
very  reliable  and  educated  vet,  Is  another 
good  experience. 

Other  than  putting  some  38  hours  a  week 
at  the  poultry  station.  I'm  helping  a  voca- 
tional education  volunteer  with  a  couple  of 
gym  classes  and  have  a  couple  of  oiassea  of 
my  own  at  a  boys'  trade  achool.  It  really 
makes  one  feel  good  tb  see  these  boys  Improve 
their  ability  In  sports. 

Language  proved  a  problem  at  first  as  we 
found  that  many  of  the  terms  taught  in 
training  weren't  usable  here  but  It  didn't 
take  too  long  for  us  to  adapt  new  terms  need- 
ed for  our  work.  We  speak  a  mixture  of 
Trench,  Haussa.  the  local  language,  and  Eng- 
lish, depending  on  who  we  are  with.  There 
are  several  students  here  who  are  studying 
English  and  a  mlxtiu-e  of  French  and  English 
Is  used.  Very  few  ct  the  local  population  of 
16,000  of  Maradl  speak  French  and  a  usable 
vocabulary  of  Hatissa  has  come  In  very 
handy.  I'm  far  from  being  fluent  but  can 
iisually  make  myself  understood,  and  can 
barter  for  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  goods 
In  the  local  language. 

rve  come  to  respect  the  Moslem  religion 
and  can  compare  It  with  Christianity  in  many 
respects.  In  fact.  In  many  cases  I  think 
they  are  stronger  In  their  faith  than  most 
Christians.  They  have  a  working  religion 
that  is  used  every  day  and  not  Just  put  on 
tor  Sunday  and  forgotten  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Prayers  are  said  Ave  times  dally, 
startliig  at  4:30  ajn.  Tbey  always  wash  be- 
fore saying  prayera  Drinking  and  smoking 
Is  prohibited  and  the  people  are  quite  honest 
but,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions  in  aU 
peoples. 

It's  quite  funny  to  see  how  false  some  of 
our  first  fears  were.  At  first  we  wouldn't 
walk  In  the  village  after  dark  and  now  know 
that  It's  safer  here  In  Africa  than  It  Is  In  the 
so-called  civilised  cities  at  the  United  SUtes. 
You  never  hear  of  a  robbery  or  mugging  here 
as  they  Just  dont  happen.  It's  good  not  to 
hear  of  constant  car  accidents  and  fires,  as 
there  are  few  cars  and  those  mud  brick 
bunco  houses  Just  dont  burn. 

I'm  living  in  what  they  call  a  compound, 
which  includes  three  houses  enclosed  by  a 
mud  brick  wan.  One  neighbor  Is  a  very  good 
Moslem  man  who.  like  so  many  of  the  men 
of  Niger  and  Africa,  is  living  Ln  one  village 
and  his  wife  and  family  Live  In  another.  Due 
to  work  and  family  ties,  youll  seldom  find 
a  complete  family  leaving  the  home  village. 
We  have  a  lot  of  fun  teasing  each  other  and 
we  have  some  serious  talks.  The  other  fam- 
ily is  quite  unusual  for  Moslem  Niger  as 
they  are  in  the  less  than  1  percent  Christian 
minority.  The  woman  was  abandoned  as  a 
child  and  raised  by  missionaries  and  the  guy 
lived  at  a  mission  farm  school  and  later 
worked  for  a  missionary  as  a  houseboy.  They 
have  three  very  typical  children  that  can 
be  heard  laughing,  crying,  and  playing 
throughout  the  day. 

I  have  no  electricity  or  running  water  and 
use  kerosene  lamps,  and  the  water  is  car- 
ried in  daily  by  porters.  I  have  a  kerosene 
refrigerator  that  doesn't  work  and  parts  for 
repairing  aren't  available,  so  water  is  kept 
cool  in  earthen  crocks.  All  furniture  Is 
native  made  and  is  very  inexpensive  as  It  is 
made  out  of  scrap  lumber  and  boxes. 

My  house  is  sort  of  a  social  center  and 
there  Is  a  constant  fiow  of  students  and 
guests  coming  in  to  listen  to  the  radio,  read 
books  and  literature,  or  Just  to  talk.  I  like 
having  guests  but  occasionally  the  load  gets 
too  much  for  me  and  all  I  have  to  do  when 
things  seem  too  burdensome  is  visit  with 


some  of  the  American  mtaalnnarlea  at  the 
farm  school  and  my  problems  seem  so  small 
and  meaningless  with  what  they  are  respon- 
sible for. 

A  private  project  has  been  started  with  the 
help  o€  F.  C.  Rural  Touth,  Indiana  Rural 
Youth  Farm  Bureau,  and  private  donations. 
Funds  have  been  raised  and  tiu'ned  over  to 
the  director  of  the  farm  school  and  will 
enable  a  couple  of  farmers  to  clear  land 
and  buy  Improved  seed  and  fertilizer.  In  a 
country  where  the  average  farm  Income  is 
only  $60,  it  Is  quite  difficult  for  farmers  to 
better  their  lot.  A  practical  mission  farm 
school  has  been  in  operation  here  for  a  few 
years  and  Is  Just  now  getting  through  to  the 
farmers  in  this  area  as  to  how  the  use  of  im- 
proved seeds,  fertilisers  and  methods  can  in- 
crease their  farm  Income.  Farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  for  help  and  information 
We  are  starting  a  couple  of  young  men  un- 
der a  program  that  doesn't  include  an  out- 
right gift,  but  a  majority  of  the  money  must 
be  repaid  Into  a  fund  so  other  young  farm- 
ers can  benefit  from  the  program.  These 
people  seem  quite  pleased  to  see  the  Inter- 
est of  Americans  in  their  welfare.  The  av- 
erage student  has  a  siu-prlslngly  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States  and  the  functions 
of  our  Oovemment.  and  many  times  I  believe 
tbey  know  more  about  o\ii  way  of  life  than 
most  Americans.  This  past  year  has  given 
me  a  chance  to  see  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  others  see  It.  The  pic- 
ture many  times  has  been  ah  ugly  one.  The 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  and  denial  of  their  basic  civil  rights 
has  more  than  once  disgusted  us.  How  do 
you  explain  to  an  African  when  he  asks  why 
do  Americans  kill  their  Prealdent.  a  man 
that  meant  so  much  to  so  numy  different 
people?  What  can  you  say  that  will  satisfy 
them?    We  find  It  very  dlfileult. 


Natioaal  Teenaf  e  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CAUFOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  especially  appropriate 
to  recognize  oflScially  the  many  mean- 
ingful contributions  that  our  teenage 
youth  are  malting  to  this  Nation's  Ufe. 

It  is  ail  too  easy  to  dwell  negatively  on 
the  undeniably  serious  challenges  youth 
must  face  these  days  and  we  lament  the 
front  page  reports  of  our  newspapers  on 
problems  in  which  teeneigers  may  \>e  in- 
volved. 

The  busy  daily  routine  of  many  Amer- 
icans makes  it  difficult  to  offer  adequate 
personal  encouragement  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  teenage  citizens  who  are 
making  positive  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional welfare.  Often  we  do  not  give 
enough  of  a  boost  to  teenagers  who  are 
living  useful  and  decent  lives,  who  are 
working  hard  for  their  own  educational 
advancement,  who  are  protecting  the 
national  security  by  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  who  participate  In  many 
civic  activities. 

The  U.S.  Qoremment  clasB.  summer 
1963,  at  Brown  Military  Academy,  Olen- 
dora,  Calif.,  has  suggested  an  eflTectlve 
way  of  giving  encouragement  to  teen- 
agers through  establishment  of  a  na- 
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tional  teenage  day.  I  have,  therefore, 
introduced  a  resolution,  House  Joint  Res- 
olutl(m  898,  for  this  purpose. 

As  most  residents  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia know,  the  Brown  Military  Acad- 
emy has  been  a  moving  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fine  teenage  citizens  since 
1910.  Judging  by  its  suggestion,  the 
academy's  class  in  government  seems  to 
be  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

I  believe  that  if  a  national  teenage  day 
is  proclaimed  by  the  President,  this 
country's  wonderful  youth  groups  such 
as  the  Scouts,  farm  organizations,  church 
groups,  schools,  and  various  urban  actlv- 
iti^  can  focus  nationwide  attentl<Mi  on 
their  vital  and  often  unsung  youth  un- 
dertakings. I  hope  that  a  national  day 
for  teenagers  will  highlight  what  the  in- 
dividual American  teenager  has  done 
and  Is  doing  for  his  country. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  (iesolution  898 
follows : 

HJ.  Res.  988 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  on  annual  National  Teenage  I>ay 
Whereas  far  the  greater  majority  of  our 
teenage  population   are  °  good   citizens  who 
lead  uaefiil  and  wboleeome  Uves:  and 

Whereas  our  teenagers  make  important 
contrlbutloos  to  their  families,  communities. 
States,  and  NatioQ  through  i>arUclpatlon  in 
educational,  reUglous,  vocational,  service, 
civic,  and  related  activities;  and 

Whereas  teenagers  throughout  our  history 
have  contributed  to  oiu-  national  welfare 
and  security  through  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  have  on  many  occasions  given 
their  lives  In  defense  of  their  coiutry;  and 
Whereas  our  teenage  population  represents 
a  vital  element  In  our  society  from  which 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  will  emerge;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  o\ir  Nation 
as  a  wturte  to  recognize  fully  the  significance 
of  our  teenage  population  in  our  society  and 
their  many  outstanding  ooQtrlbutlons,  to 
know  and  understand  the  prcbleaut  they 
face,  and  their  need  for  proper  education, 
ruldanoe.  and  encouragement  In  developing 
strong  minds  and  bodies:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
Bepre»entativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerlom  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  Sunday  of  October  of  each  year  Is  here- 
by designated  as  National  TeeiMtge  Day,  and 
the  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  caUing  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


Hyman  G.  Rickover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHDnrroN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  5. 1964 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
February  4,  1964.  which  pays  tribute  to 
Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover  for  his  con- 
tributions in  the  nuclear  field.  The  edi- 
torial correctly  calls  Admiral  Rickover  "a 
rare  asset." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookb, 
as  follows: 


RiCKOvai's  Nrw  c 

Hyman  G.  Rickover.  the  Navy's  unique  vlos 
admiral,  is  now  vice  admiral,  retired.  Bs 
had  overstayed  the  legal  retirement  age  by 
a  years,  and  the  law  can't  be  stretched  any 
further. 

But  Navy  Secretary  Nltze  immediately  in- 
voked a  gimmick  which  permits  a  Navy  of- 
ficer to  be  summoned  back  to  duty  when 
needed.  So  this  tough,  pint-sized  ofllcer  will 
go  on  being  assistant  chief  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  have  it  any  other  way. 
For  the  "Rickover  team"  has  devel<^)ed  a 
pioneer  reactor  which  gives  exciting  promise 
of  becoming  a  tremendoiis  economic  asset. 
According  to  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seabocg  of 
the  AEC,  the  Rickover  reactor  Is  designed  to 
generate  electrical  power,  on  an  ecmiomlcal 
basis,  for  10  years  without  refueling.  Cou- 
pled with  it  is  a  reactor  which  could  run  S 
to  4  3re&r8  between  fuelings  but  would  pro- 
duce more  flsslonahle  fuel  than  It  consumes. 

These  are  highly  significant  developments 
In  the  nuclear  field  and  the  admiral's  ex- 
traordinary talent  should  be  kept  bxisy  on 
his  projects,  even  If  he  Bc»netlmes  makes 
himself  unpopular  by  calling  a  spade  a  spade. 
He  is  a  rare  asset. 


.What  Yov  Dimes  Can  Buy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KsaTLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Democrat  Advocate  of  West- 
minster, Md. 

This  editorial,  "What  Your  Dimes  Can 
Buy."  recalls  forcibly  to  our  minds  the 
vast  good  which  the  March  of  Dimes  has 
done  and  can  do.  When  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  made  It  the  Important  com- 
munity project  that  it  has  become,  the 
chief  target  of  all  our  dimes  was  polio. 
In  time  and  with  the  aid  of  these  funds, 
the  Salk  vaccine  was  developed.  The 
money  now  collected  Is  used  for  new  re- 
search projects,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
same  success  will  reward  each  new  effort 
made.  I  am  proud  to  Include  this  wisely 
stated  editorial  in  support  of  the  annual 
March  of  Dimes: 

What  Yotte  Dimes  Can  But 

What  is  more  pitiful  than  a  child  born 
with  scmie  crippling  defect?  What  Is  more 
worthwhile  than  a  caiise  whose  purpose  Is 
to  prevent  and  to  find  cures  for  the  600 
kinds  of  environmental  and  hereditary  de- 
fects of  the  central  nervoiu  system  and  skel- 
etal structure  which  are  known  to  exist? 

These  questions,  and  their  obvious  an- 
swers, are  most  pertinent  now.  For,  during 
January,  The  National  Foundation — March 
of  Dimes  is  conducting  Its  annual  drive  for 
funds.  The  organlaatloa  Is  stUl  concerned 
with  the  polio  problem  which  was  the  reason 
for  Its  creation.  But  now.  due  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  vaeelnes,  that  problem  haa  been 
largely  solved.  So  the  amphaals  haa  been 
shifted  to  birth  defeeta— and  Its  overall  phl- 
loaophy  la  found  in  the  telling  phrase  "hu- 
man reacue." 

What  do  your  dimes  buy?  TIm  list  Is  im- 
praaalve.  For  one  thing,  they  help  to  pay 
for  reesarch  and  qMolal-trsatmeaat  osaters, 
10  ta  number,  whldt  are  located  in 


than  00  of  the  Nation's  85  medical  schools — 
sotne  of  the  schools  have  2.  For  another, 
the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  was 
recently  opened  In  San  Diego  and  is  in  the 
process  of  completion.  For  a  third,  thpre 
Is  a  very  real  hope  that  research  and  ex- 
periment will,  perhaps  fairly  soon,  produce 
an  omnibus  vaccine  that  will  protect  against 
all  the  viruses. 

To  give  one  more  statistic,  there  are  11 
million  cases  of  arthritis  and  rheximatism. 
crippling  and  agonizing,  among  the  people 
of  this  coimtry.  And  your  dimes  go  to  help 
fight  this  scourge. 

So  give  youir  dimes — give  them,  If  you  can, 
by  the  handful. 


Panama  Ontibreak:   EBglukinaB  Urges 
Support  to  die  United  St»tes 


^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PEKHSTLVAXU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  S.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
addresses  to  the  House,  I  have  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  necessity  tar  the 
United  States  to  stand  by  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations with  respect  to  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  was,  therefore,  highly  gratifying  to 
read  in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
January  20,  1964.  a  realistic  appndsal  of 
the  Panama  situation  by  Robert  Pitman 
of  the  London  Express  in  which  he  urges 
support  of  the  United  States  and  warns 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States  ndt  to  tear 
the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty  to  shreds. 

The  article  follows: 
One  b:nglishicah's  View  or  Pakama:   "The 
FLAG  Was  IIasb  in  WASBrstnou" 

(By  Robert  Pitman) 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  British 
public  to  the  sudden  crlste  In  Panama? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer:  Support  the 
Americans. 

We  must  not  allow  the  momentarily  de- 
mented people  of  the  Isthmus  to  Interfere 
with  the  free  trafilc  of  ships  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — and  in  par- 
ticular with  the  free  trafflc  ot  American  war- 
ships on  which  our  own  safety  depends. 

We  must  not  support  the  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  a  revision  of  the  Canal  Treaty. 

For  let  this  be  plain:  There  la  nothing 
patriotic  or  independence-loving  about  these 
demands. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  Is  the  creation  of 
the  United  States  Just  as  much  as  the  canal 
Is  the  creation  of  the  United  States. 

ASKB>    rOB    IT 

The  present  fury  does  not  rise  from  any 
ancient,  deep-seated  patriotism.  Only  61 
years  ago  there  was  no  Panama  Republic  to 
be  patriotic  about. 

The  villagers  of  Panama,  afliicted  by  pov- 
erty and  disease,  were  then  citizens  of  Co- 
lombia. 

But  they  know  that  the  United  States  was 
proposing  to  drive  a  canal  either  through 
Panama  or  throuf^  the  neighboring  State  of 
Nicaragua. 

And  when  their  own  Government  turned 
down  a  treaty  with  the  tTnlted  States  lor  a 
canal  at  Panama,  they  rose  In  revolt.  For 
they  wanted  the  canal.  Tbey  desperately 
wanted  to  prevent  Nicaragua  from  getting 
It. 
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rr  CiTT,  December  27, 1993. 
Dispatch: 

my  wife  (Democrat) 
were  fortunate  to  have 


met  and  spent  30  minutes  with  a  man  who 
made  vnma^if  available  to  all  Americans. 
Though  I  remained  a  Taft  Republican.  I 
did  feel  tbe  greatness  of  my  country  more 
deeply.  It  dldnt  bother  him  that  I  was 
a  Republican  in  direction  but  happy  that 
I  was  a  voter.  And  he  said,  should  you  send 
me  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  represent  you  to 
the  fullest  of  my  abilities.  He  asked  us  to 
write  as  we  said  goodby.  and  I  told  my 
wife  to  write  him  in  care  of  U.S.  Senate  be- 
cause that's  where  he  was  going. 

Later  we  came  to  New  Jersey  and  sud- 
denly It  was  1960.  I  was  shocked.  I  knew 
he  was  going  places,  but  so  soon.  This  time 
I  voted  one  lever — Democratic,  and  all  others 
Republican.  Though  I  did  not  agree  with 
all  he  did.  the  only  reason  I  can  find  for 
being  sorry  I  voted  for  him  Is  I  know  he  was 
a  great  American  and  my  vote  helped  put 
him  in  Dallas  on  November   22. 

I  only  hope  our  1964  resolutions  Include 
calm,  thoughtful  attitudes  toward  all  peo- 
ple, even  when  they  disagree  with  our  views. 
For  if  any  American  President  ever  expanded 
this  view  on  hunuuilty  with  honest  sin- 
cerity. John  P.  Kennedy  did. 

William  Beret. 


A  Call  to  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  1964  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
there  ap[>ears  a  condensation  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  D.D.. 
entitled  "The  Power  of  the  Positive 
'No.' " 

Among  other  things,  the  article  points 
out  that  our  ancestors,  in  a  few  decades, 
tamed  a  wilderness  and  built  the  might- 
iest Nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
article  states: 

And  how  did  they  do  it?  Largely  by  say- 
ing "No"  to  the  things  that  might  have 
stopped  them:  "No"  to  fear.  "No"  to  soft- 
ness. "No"  to  decadence — "No!" 

Mr.  Charles  L.  E>ancey  in  the  Janu- 
ary 28.  1964.  Issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  feels  "as  the  self -proclaimed  leaders 
of  the  world,  we  aren't  doing  so  well 
these  days."  I  believe  Mr.  Dancey's 
editorial  is  a  call  to  i>osltlve  action  with 
a  "No"  to  those  who  wish  to  promote 
softness  and  fear. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  point : 

Leadsr  or  THE  World? 

As  the  self-proclaimed  leaders  of  the  world, 
we  aren't  doing  too  weU  these  days. 

In  southeast  Asia,  Cambodia  has  thrown 
us  out,  and  tbe  new  regime  we  backed  in 
South  Vietnam  is  admittedly  not  even  doing 
as  well  against  the  Reds  as  the  one  we  sold 
out.  We  are  mediating  between  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia,  where  we  have  discovered  that 
our  earlier  mediation  in  l&vor  of  Indonesian 
Imperialism  against  Paptui  only  whetted 
their  appetites  and  added  to  their  arrogance. 

In  tbe  midst  of  all  this,  our  friend,  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  recognizes  Red  China  and  arranges 
for  an  ezchsmge  of  ambassadors,  spitting  in 
o\ir  eye  as  he  does  so. 

In  tbe  power  vacuum  of  Africa,  which  we 
did  so  much  to  create.  ConmiunlSt  agitators 
are  on  the  move,  taking  over  Zanzibar  In  a 
bloody  coup,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolt 


In  the  native  armies  of  a  handful  of  east 
African  states.  The  situation  has  been  ripe 
for  such  action  because  there  are  no  sources 
of  democratic  power,  and  the  only  power 
most  regimes  have  is  that  of  a  small  native 
army.  Such  "praetorian  guards"  come  to 
realize  that  they  are  the  only  source  of  order 
In  the  land,  and  then  they  begin  to  decide 
who  runs  things,  or  else  to  demand  black- 
mall  for  their  continued  allegiance. 

There  Is  both  powerful  irony  and  powerful 
significance  in  the  act  of  Jomo  Kenyatta.  of 
all  people,  the  old  "Burning  Spear"  of  the 
Mau  Mau  movement,  asking  for  British 
troops  to  come  back  and  maintain  order  In 
his  country. 

Here  again,  troubled  Kenya.  Uganda,  Tan- 
ganyika, and  others  In  their  hour  of  peril 
did  not  call  upon  the  United  Nations,  and, 
certainly  not  upon  the  United  States.  They 
called  upon  the  former  "colonial  power." 
England. 

And  the  British,  with  a  tiny  volunteer 
army,  have  responded  more  effectively  than 
has  previously  been  the  case  when  the  U.N. 
or  the  United  States  was  summoned. 

On  the  other  coast,  Ohana  has  Just  for- 
mally acted  to  set  up  a  one-party  "socialist" 
state.  In  the  Congo,  guerrillas  are  butcher- 
ing missionary  women  and  priests. 

In  Europe,  only  Germany  even  bothers  to 
pretend  to  continue  to  have  respect  for  U.S. 
policy. 

And.  here.  In  our  own  backyud,  it  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  bide  the  fact  that  our  so- 
called  qtiarantlne  policy  against  Castro  i^  a 
fraud.  It  has  neltber  managed  to  ki^ 
Castro's  arms  and  agents  out  of  Latin 
America  as  promised,  nor  kept  European 
countries  from  shipping  goods  to  Pldel. 
Prance  is  even  loaning  blm  money. 

And,  Panama,  tbe  tiny  country  where  we 
have  the  greatest  interest,  where  we  spend 
the  most  money,  and  have  had  the  cloeest 
ties  and  the  most  Incentive  and  opportunity 
to  develop  a  model  state,  has  Just  exploded  in 
our  face. 

Can  it  be  possible.  Just  barely  possible, 
that  our  beautifully  logical  reasons  for  pur- 
surlng  a  "soft"  foreign  policy  had  a  flaw 
somewhere? 

Have  we  been  wrong,  in  spite  of  all  the 
honeyed  words  and  haughty  "explanations" 
of  the  wisdom  of  UJ3.  policy? 

If  not.  aU  we  can  say  Is:  If  thli  Is  what 
happens  when  we're  right.  God  help  us  when 
we  do  make  a  mistake. 

C.  L.  Dancct. 


Foreifn  Policy  a  Shambles 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      ^ 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TBCAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD,  I  would  like  to  jUiclude  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  4,  1964.  showing  the  develop- 
ing chaos  in  our  present  hit-and-miss 
foreign  policy. 

Yesterday  the  American  Embassy  in 
Cyprus  was  bombed  in  an  anti-American 
demonstration.  Why  we  ever  became  in- 
volved in  the  Cyprus  situaticm  is  a  com- 
plete mystery.  The  only  result  of  indi- 
cating that  we  would  use  UJ3.  troops 
there  was  to  turn  a  dispute  between  two 
peoples  friendly  to  the  United  States  into 
an  excuse  for  more  hate  America  propa- 
ganda tmd  involving  us  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  have  no  responsibility.  i 
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Our  inept  handling  of  Asian  affairs  baa 
now  reached  the  point  where  we  may  be 
drawn,  according  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, into  a  shooting  war  over  the  In- 
donesiA-Mjdaysla  dlq?ute. 

Communist-inspired  revolution  in 
Zanzibar  created  more  anti-American 
attacks.  While  in  Ohana,  where  we  have 
poured  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  a  mob  egged 
on  by  the  government  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  tore  down  the  American  flag 
and  attacked  our  Embassy. 

Mr r- Speaker,  American  prestige  un- 
der our  present  leadership  is  slipping  so 
rapidly  that  we  are  not  certain  that  by 
tomorrow  we  will  have  a  single  ally  left 
upon  whom  we  can  depend.  We  must 
institute  now  a  firm,  understandable  for- 
eign policy  which  puts  the  self-interest 
of  tbe  United  States  above  a  lovable 
image  or  the  appeasement  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  editorial  from  the  Wail  Street 
Journal  and  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  detailing  the  mob  action  in 
Ohana,  follows: 

I  Prom  tbe  Wall  Street  Joximal] 
Too  Mttch  All  Ovb 

Tbe  various  crises  erupting  around  tbe 
world  should,  as  President  Jc^xnson  says,  "be 
viewed  In  tbe  perspective  of  history  and  not 
beadlinea."  He  Is  obviously  doing  what  he 
can  to  calm  flaring  foreign  tonpers  and  damp 
down  any  crisis  psychology  at  borne. 

Teit  tbls  approach  leaves  \inanswered  some 
CKceedlngly  tougb  questions  about  Amer- 
loa'a  iQTOlvements  abroad. 

In  trouble  qx>tB  like  east  Africa  we  can 
bardly  eacpect.  in  tbe  President's  words,  to 
control  events.  Regarding  tbe  Congo,  where 
turmoil  Is  chronic,  the  United  States  seems 
to  bave  ebosen  to  put  ttself  at  tbe  mercy  of 
tShe  XTnlted  Nations,  though  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  wbat,  If  anything,  that  organization 
could  do  about  tbe  latest  outbreaks. 

Tha^Telatlve  eoKlusIon  of  UJB.  power  or  in- 
fluexwe  In  some  ta  these  areas,  plus  our  deep 
oommltment  In  others,  makes  lA  appear  rath- 
er odd  tbat  the  Oovemment  sboul(|  seek  out 
new  Involvements.  Tbe  United  States,  for 
example,  has  never  played  a  dilrect  role  in 
Cyprus,  where  Greek  and  Turkish  oommunl- 
tlea  are  at  loggerbeads.  Now.  though,  there 
Is  tbe  proposal  to  send  in  American  troops,  as 
part  of  an  international  force,  to  try  to  keep 
peace. 

It  Is  perhaps  true  that  this  plan  could  be 
defended  In  terms  of  tbe  NATO  Alliance.  But 
tt  Is  difficult  to  see  what  VS.  troops 
would  aooon^dlsb,  wben  the  Brttlsb  in  par- 
ticular are  directly  concerned  wltb  Cyprus. 
It  Is  even  harder  to  comprehend  why  tbe 
United  9tates  should  be  eiq^ected  to  take  over 
tbe  unpromising  care  of  this  tmlovely  baby. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  warns  on  his  return  from  talks 
In  tbe  Par  East  that  tbe  United  States  oould 
get  pulled  Into  a  shooting  war  fi  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia  fall  to  reach  peaceful  setitle- 
ments.  Indonesia's  leftist  dictator  Sukarno 
has  vowed  to  crush  tbe  newly  formed  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysia,  and  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  Kennedy's  mission  wUl 
deter  war. 

Undoubtedly  such  exercise  of  diplcxnacy  Is 
propw  for  the  United  States  In  tbe  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  if  oin*  diplomacy  had  been 
firmer  in  the  past,  Sukarno  might  not  be  so 
sure  he  can  get  everything  be  wants;  tbe 
United  States  was  Instrumental  in  turning 
over  West  New  Guinea  to  blm,  a  former 
Dutch  area  to  which  he  has  not  a  shred  of 
Justifiable  claim. 

In  any  case,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  diplomatic  effort  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  talk  of  actually  going  to  war.  Do  we 
have  to  get  Into  everything? 


It's  not  as  tbou^  tbe  United  States  dldnt 
baVte  enotigb  on  Mb  bands  as  It  Is,  even  apart 
from  Ham  eontinulng  mlUtary  threat  from 
Riasia.  We  seem  to  be  getting  aawhrnn  with 
Panama.  sliiBe  tbe  Panamanian  authorities 
evidently  believe  tbey  can  hold  us  up  If  tbey 
keep  yelling  "aggression"  often  and  loudly 
enough. 

By  no  means  least  is  the  gravely  disquiet- 
ing condition  of  South  Vietnam.  Though  It 
has  its  peeudooomlc  aspects  in  the  musical 
chairs  of  tbe  generals,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
comic  in  our  increasingly  heavy  Involvement 
In  a  war  which  many  observers  think  canhot 
be  won  on  the  present  basis. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Jc4inson  is  correct  when  be 
says  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  present 
course;  certainly  General  de  Gaulle's  ideas 
of  neutralizing  all  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam sound  unrealistic  at  this  time.  But  the 
admitted  fact  is  that  the  war  Is  going  badly, 
and  thwe  is  no  clear  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  it  Is  possible  to  halt  guerrillas  oper- 
ating from  a  privileged  sanctuary  in  the 
north. 

The  United  States,  then,  may  be  confront- 
ing a  decision  either  to  expand  the  war  or 
abandon  it.  So  far  as  the  public  knows, 
however,  the  Government  might  not  even  be 
aware  that  BU<di  a  decision  could  be  forced 
on  it.  All  tbat  Is  evident  is  a  mounting  toll 
of  casualties  and  a  dangnous  drift  of  policy. 

We  agree  tbat  all  these  problems  should 
be  viewed  In  tbe  perspective  of  history.  But 
what  history  strongly  suggests  is  trouble  for 
nations,  however  irell  Intentioned,  that  try 
to  do  too  much  in  the  world. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post] 

Ghanaian  Mob  Attacks  American  embassy. 

HAxn.s  DOWN  UB.  Flag 

AccsA.  February  4. — Mobs  of  Ghanaians, 
egged  on  by  government  party  loudspeaker 
trucks.^nuu-ched  on  tbe  VS.  Embassy  today, 
hauled  down  the  American  flag  and  threat- 
ened to  storm  the  building. 

One  crowd  of  several  hundred  demonstra- 
tors fell  back  when  Smerscoi  Player  of  Den- 
ver^  a  Negro  Embassy  c^cial,  rushed  out, 
seized  the  rope  and  ran  the  banner  up  the 
staff. 

Police  and  leaders  of  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  Convention  People's  Party 
stopped  another  mob  short  of  storming  the 
Embassy  during  a  second  dMnonstration 
directed  against  wbat  the  mob  called  filthy 
American  imperialism. 

UJB.  Ambassador  William  P.  Mahoney  said 
the  demonstrations  were  an  imfrlendly  act 
by  the  Ghana  Government  of  a  flagrant 
nature. 

T7JI.    PaOTXST    UAOE 

He  drove  to  the  foreign  ot&ce,  as  the  dem- 
onstrations continued,  to  register  a  strong 
oral  protest  with  Foreign  Minister  Kojo  Bot- 
slo  The  Embassy  followed  it  with  a  formal 
note  of  protest. 

American  officials  said  that  while  they  took 
a  serious  view  of  tbe  demonstrations,  they 
had  no  plans  at  present  to  warn  U.S.  na- 
tionals to  remain  off  the  streets  or  take  other 
IM'ecautions. 

The  first  police  arrived  on  the  scene  about 
tbe  time  tbat  tbe  first  demonstration 
erupted.  Aftw  tbe  aasaxUt  on  tbe  flagpole, 
police  formed  a  ring  around  It  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  against  tbe  flag. 

Early  today,  before  tbe  incidents,  trucks 
circulated  through  tbe  streets  wltb  loud- 
speakers blaring:  "Thtrt  are  rumors  two 
soldiers  have  been  killed  and  Nknimah  has 
been  arrested.  These  rumors  are  not  true. 
AmMiean  imperialists  started  tbe  rumors. 
They  bave  sent  money  Into  Ghana  to  start 
rumors  and  trouble." 

The  people  were  urged  to  march  on  the 
UjB.  Embassy.  A  mob  of  several  hundred 
responded. 

"GHANA  TBS,  YANKEES  NO" 

Outside  tbe  Embassy.  T.  D.  Bafoe,  editor 
of  tbe  Ghanaian  Times,  shouted:  "Ghana 
yes,  Yankees  xmx    Yankees  go  home. 


"You  killed  President  Kennedy."  he  yelled 
toward  tbe  Embassy.  "You  cannot  kill 
Kwame  Nkrumah.  American  imperialism  is 
a  filthy  dvUlzatlon." 

Another  shouting  mob  that  included  mem- 
bers of  tbe  worker's  brigade— an  organiza- 
tion of  tbe  unemployed  attached  to  the 
army — stormed  part  of  the  way  up  the  stairs 
leading  to  tbe  Embassy  entrance  before  police 
and  leaders  held  them  back. 

Nkrumah,  in  a  nationwide  radio  speech 
fcrilowlng  the  announcement  that  he  had 
won  99  percent  approval  In  a  referendum  to 
make  Ghana  a  one-party  state,  denounced 
malicious  rumors  "fermented  by  evil  men  and 
neocoloniallst  agents  amongst  us." 

He  did  not  specify  what  the  rumors  were 
Neither  did  the  Evening  News  in  an  anti- 
American  editorial. 

"We  suspect  American  Imperialists  and 
their  clique  of  lackeys  of  originating  and 
spreading  certain  wild,  fantastic  rumors  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  people's  leader  and 
emancipator.  Osagyefo  (Redeemer)  Dr. 
Kwame  Nknimah,"  the  newspaper  said. 


CivU  Rifkb  Act  of  1M3 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  acABnAHs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HH.  7153)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  tbe  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  pubUc  accommo- 
dations, to  autborlae  tbe  Attorney  General 
to  institute  sxilts  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  education,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on  Eqiial 
Employment  Opportxinity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
in  the  past  to  represent  my  State  in 
some  criminal  matters  and  to  attempt 
to  sustain  the  State's  position  >n  the 
appellate  courts. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  burden  to  attempt 
to  sustain  the  additional  requirements 
which  would  be  placed  by  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  House  upon  the 
prosecution  in  any  one  of  these  cases. 

First,  a  completely  new  and  collateral 
issue  woul'i  be  laid  before  the  court,  be- 
fore It  would  be  possible  to  get  to  the 
merits  pf  the  case.  The  preliminary 
question  which  would  be  brought  up  for 
determination  would  be  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General 
had  correctly  delimited  the  area  of  com- 
petition. I  do  not  know  how  an  Attor- 
ney General  would  attempt  to  make  such 
a  definition,  but  whatever  he  did  would 
be  subject  to  attack.  That  question 
might  have  to  go  all  the  way  up  the  line 
of  the  courts  and  come  all  the  way  down 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  get  to  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

I  believe  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia has  a  meritorious  principle  in 
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mind,  in  propoi  in«  the  amendment,  but 
I  visualixe  tha ;  the  amendment  could 
ftwtead  of  rellering  a 
nuineas  of  litigation  and 


which  the  gentleman  en- 
visions, it  mlg:  it  actually  enmesh  him 
in  additional  1  Ugatioa 

Mr.  ICARTI  f  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wil^  my  distinguished  col- 
league yield? 

1ST.  MATHI/IS 
from  Califomii 

Mr.  MARTUi 
a  fact  that  an 


of-  California.    Is  it  not 
afternoon  and  through- 
out aJI  the  de  Mite  the  chairman  has 


called  upon  the 


his  poaitloii,  an  1  that  within  those  laws 


It  Is  n'bt  an  uialogous 


there  is  deflnei 
which  I  am  talk  ng? 
Is  that  not  tni;? 

Mr.MATHIAe 
situation. 

Mr.  MARTD^  of  Calif omia.  Do  they 
not  have  to  del^ne  the  area  of  competi- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MATHI/{S.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
analogous  to  t  ils  particular  situation. 


action,  that  can 
Mr.  MATHIA3 
Mr.  RODINO 


cloud  the  entire 
Mr.     MARTTF 

Chairman,  wiU 
Mr.  MATHIA$. 

man 

Mr.  MARTIN 

gentleman  ever 
Mr.  RODINO 
Mr.  BfARTINl 


Mr.  MATHIAfi 
ance  of  my  tim< 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


I  was  opposed  tc 
time  on  TV  for 


I  yield  to  my  friend 


antitrust  laws  to  sustain 


the  same  area  about 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 


of  California.    Well,  it  is 
has  great  relevance  to 


Mr.  MARTIN 
so  close  tlmt  it 
it. 

Mr.  MATHIAb.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  f rien  1  from  California  in  the 
antitrust  laws  he  defining  of  the  area 
which  is  involV(  d  is  not  fundamental  to 
initiating  the  i  ctlon.  I  think,  that  is 
what  makes  th( )  difference. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yitic 

Mr.  UATHIAB 
man  from  New 

Mr.  RODINCI 
true  where  a 


1 3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
Jersey. 

Is  it  not  necessarily 
defendant   seeks  to  be 
separate  becauafc  his  defense  is  separate, 
because  it  invo  ves  a  separate  cause  of 
be  done? 

That  is  right. 
This,  in  my  Judgment. 


is  a  punitive  ution  section  just  to  be- 


Issue. 

of    California.      Mr. 
he  gaitleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle - 


of  California.    Has  the 
tried  any  lawsuits? 

Yes. 
of  California.    Then,  I 


think   you   knofnr   what   I    am    talking 
about. 

Mr.  RODINO 
very  reason  whr 


Tes.  I  do.    This  is  the 
I  tell  you  once  again 

that  this  is  an  a^ea  that  cannot  possibly 

work. 


I  yield  back  the  bal- 


TV  Debate  I  am  Wovld  Be  Uaf  air 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTENSI<|>N 

HON.  J.  AitTHUR  YOUNGER 

CAUVO&mA 

OP  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

WedTieadakf,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  Y0UN09R.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  suspension  of  equal 
iie  presidential  election 


of  1964  unless  the  resolution  provided  for 
real  debates  not  interviews  like  those  of 
the  1960  election,  but  now  since  it  lo(rics 
as  if  the  only  known  presidential  candi- 
date at  this  time  wants  the  Congress  to 
kill  the  suspension  resolution  after  it  has 
passed  both  bodies,  I  find  myself  in  fa- 
vor of  sending  the  resolution  to  confer- 
ence and  complete  the  legislative  action. 
Certainly  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  which  follows: 

TV  Debate  Ban  Would  Be  Unfair 

Democrats  in  Congress  are  reported  to  be 
stalling  on  a  bill  whlcti  would  suspend  the 
equal  time  law  and  clear  the  way  for  TV  de- 
bates between  presidential  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties 

The  action  is  needed,  as  it  was  in  1960,  to 
rule  out  many  minority  candidates  who 
would  otherwise  demand  equal  time  and 
create  an  Intolerable  network  Jamup. 

Rouse  Republicans  believe  the  Democrats 
want  to  bottle  up  the  bill  because,  they  say. 
President  Johnson  does  not  choose  to  engage 
in  a  debate  series  patterned  after  the  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon TV  appearances. 
•  Regardless  of  what  any  nominee's  strategy 
might  turn  out  to  be,  we  do  not  believe 
either  party  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
a  particular  communications  medium  should 
be  made  available  at  campaign  time. 

If  any  candidate  wants  to  bypass  TV  de- 
bating after  the  opportunity  has  been  of- 
fered, he  has  every  right  to  do  so.  Con- 
gress should  pass  the  equal  time  suspension 
bill. 


Farra$ut,  Idaho,  Selected  Site  for  1965 
Girl  Scout  Senior  Roondap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

•   or  nMHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965 
Idaho  will  have  the  distinct  privilege  of 
being  host  to  the  International  Girl 
Scout  Senior  Roundup — the  largest  en- 
campment for  girls  in  the  Western 
World. 

"Hie  purpose  of  the  encampment  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  which  ffl  Girl 
Scouts  may  aspire;  provide  added  in- 
terest and  stimulation  to  ongoing  pro- 
graxns  in  trooi>s  and  camps;  provide 
those  attending  with  experience  in  liv- 
ing and  woi^ing  with  girls  fn^n  many 
different  backgrounds  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  many  parts  of  the 
world;  give  the  girls  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  a  strong  and  unified  movement: 
give  each  an  opportunity  for  practical 
experience  in  self  direction  and  resource- 
fulness, technical  skills,  and  personal 
adaptability,  and  to  increase  public  un- 
derstanding of  Girl  Scouting  through  a 
large-scide  demonstration  of  the  Girl 
Scout  program  in  action. 

The  interest  and  success  of  the  pre- 
vious encampments  can  be  best  related 
by  the  participants  themselves.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  words  ot  an  Indiana  grlrl 
who  attended  the  1962  Senior  Roundup 
in  Vermont. 

Here  are  some  of  her  impressions: 


Button  Bay:   The  1962  Owl  Scout  Seniok 
Roundup 

Id  like  to  thank  my  trainers  and  every- 
one who  helped  send  the  glrU  from  Hooeler 
Capital  to  Roundup.  It  was  well  worth  all 
the  effort  that  you  put  out.  believe  me.  No 
girl  that  was  really  a  part  of  Roundup  will 
ever  be  the  same. 

I  did  some  thinking  before  attempting 
this  report.  I've  tried  to  think  of  as  many 
suggestions  and  as  many  of  my  reactions  to 
Roundup  as  I  could  and  I've  tried  to  express 
these  things  as  clearly  as  I  could. 
/*J  have  come  face  to  face  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  I  cannot  possibly  give  you  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  report  of  Roundup.  I 
didn't  see  all  of  Roundup  and  there  weren't 
enough  hours  in  the  day  to  do  all  the  activi- 
ties offered  at  Roundup.  I  can't  even  give 
you  a  complete  and  detailed  report  of  every- 
thing I  did.  I  would  still  be  writing  at  the 
end  or  September  If  I  even  tried  to  tell  you 
everything  I  did  The  best  I  can  do  Is  to 
try  and  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  things  I 
saw  and  did.  Wonderful,  swell,  terrific. 
stimulating,  exciting,  an  experience  of  a  life- 
time, exhausting,  inspiring,  sharp,  fun,  im- 
pressive, marvelous,  and  stupendous  are  only 
a  few  of  the  >  words  I  have  heard  used  to 
describe  Roundup.  Really.  I  was  impressed 
beyond  words  with  it. 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Roundup 
Is  an  experience  that  is  so  valuable  that  it 
must  continue.  I  can  thflik  of  no  other 
way  in  which   to  gain   this  experience. 

It's  a  very  stirring  experience  to  live  with 
girls  from  so  many  backgrounds.  It's  very 
enlightening  to  brush  your  teeth  with  a  girl 
from  Pennsylvania,  or  wash  laundry  with  a 
girl  from  Alabama. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  Roundup  is  hard 
to  explain.  There's  excitement  of  living 
with  so  many  girls  from  so  many  places, 
the  excitement  of  learning  and  exchanging 
new  Ideas  and  Ideals,  the  excitement  of 
whole  r\ew  worlds  opened  'up  and  the  excite- 
ment of  discovering  the  Surrounding  world. 

I  can't  explain  the  friendliness  of  Round- 
up. I  Just  lived  it.  Visitors  remarked 
about  it  and  found  themselves  drawn  into  It. 
Everyone  was  greeted  by  "HI,"  or  "Where're 
you  from? "  There  were  no  foreigners  at 
Roundup,  only  strangers,  and  the  strangers 
soon  became  friends.  The  common  lan- 
guage at  Roundup  was  a  smile,  and  smiles 
don't  have  accents. 

There's  a  common  bond  at  Roundup,  a 
bond  between  girls  of  vasty  different  back- 
grounds, because  they  have  shared  the  same 
discomforts,  goals,  and  fun  in  singing  and 
swapping. 

To  me,  though,  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  Roundup  was  the  people.  There  were 
adults  with  such  depths  of  understanding, 
such  wisdom  and  so  marvelous  In  their  sense 
of  humor  that  13  more  days  would  not  have 
given  me  enough  time  to  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions I  wanted  to  ask. 

I  had,  to  some  extent,  expected  the  leader- 
ship to  be  of  a  high  caliber  but  the  girls  were 
beyond  qiy  expectations.  It  was  really  won- 
derful to  find  other  girls  interested  in  the 
same  things  I  was.  There  were  girls  who 
were  aware  of  the  world  about  them,  and 
who  were  eager  to  learn,  discuss,  and  absorb 
all  that  they  could. 

Just  the  fact  that  these  girls  were  doing 
some  thinking  didn't  prevent  cutting  up. 
I  think  we  (all  8.&00  of  us)  managed  to  dig 
up  every  bit  of  clean  fun  to  be  had  in  that 
camp.  We  pulled  all  the  old  tricks  and  prob- 
ably invented  some  new  ones.  In  our  high 
schools  we  are  limited  to  knowing  a  small 
number  of  people.  It  Is  nearly  Impossible 
for  teenage  girls  to  get  the  variety  of  opinion, 
talent,  and  ability  that  we  were  exposed  to 
the  minute  we  boarded  the  Roundup  Spe- 
cial. For  this  reason.  If  no  other,  Rcnindup 
was  valuable  as  a  broadening  experience. 

After  attending  an  event  like  Roundup, 
you  can't  help  gaining  a  greater  idea  of  the 
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scope  of  our  organization,  worldwide  as  well 
as  national.  I  think  that  too  many  tlmss 
we  forget  that  we  are  part  of  a  national  or- 
ganization and  tJiat  it  takes  a  Roundup  to 
bring  the  picture  back  into  focus. 

When  I  returned  from  Roundup,  a  friend 
of  our  family  inquired  about  the  camping  I 
had  done.  He  was  quite  stirprlsed  to  find 
that  we  hadn't  eaten  wild  berries,  taken  any 
all-day  hikes  or  done  a  lot  of  other  things 
connected  with  primitive  cSmplng.  He 
hadnt  understood  that  to  do  primitive 
camping  was  not  the  aim  of  Roundup. 
Primitive  camping  skills  were  Important, 
though.  We  bad  to  have  our  skills  down  so 
pat  that  we  didn't  have  to  think  about  them 
and  so  wp  could  spend  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible in  campkeepingi  Our  pre-Rotindup 
training  was  Invaluable  in  this  area.  In 
training  we  perfected  our  skills  and  learned 
to  'work  as  a  patrol.  Tills  really  made  things 
bearable  when  we  came  up  agalnsrt  cold, 
rainy  weather,  tires  that  kept  goln^  out,  and 
leaky  tents.  We  felt  capable  to  handle  all 
the  situations  we  met  because  ot  the  pre- 
Hoimdup  training. 

On  July  17  through  July  26, 1965.  more 
than  6,000  tents  will  rise  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  midway  between 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 
The  5,000-acre  reserve  at  Farragut  is 
currently  used  as  a  wildlife  managoneat 
area.  During  _ World  War  n,  it  was  a 
naval  training'station. 

Since  Oirl  Scouts  from  every  State  will 
attend  this  encampment.  I  would  also 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  pertaining  to  this  site. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  of  assistance  in  cm- 
swertog  inquiries  from  constituents. 
From  the  January-February  1955  issue 
of  the  Idaho  Wildlife  Review,  the  follow- 
ing article  ai^>eared: 
Thx  Pabkagut  WnjiLin:  MANiMiEMEiTr  AaxA 

llie  lands  now  included  wlttaln  the  bound- 
artee  of  the  SVura^t  Wildlife  Management 
Area  are  a  portion  of  those  lands  acqvdred 
from  private  owners,  Kootenai  County,  and 
a  railway  company,  under  terms  of  a  declara- 
tion at  taking,  dated  Septemebr  19,  1»4S, 
for  tlxe  purpose  of  establishing  a  naval  train- 
ing base. 

Several  years  after  hosrtUltles  ended,  the 
area  was  declared  surplus,  and  equlpcnent, 
buildings  and  lands  were  made  available 
througti  ttie  General  Services  Administra- 
tion— ^War  Aaseis. 

As  it  B;pp«mmX  the  area  liad  values  for 
wildlife,  reeeardi  study  and  public  recrea- 
tion, ttie  Idalio  Fish  and  Oame  Department 
made  formal  appUcatton  to  secure  tSie  prop- 
erty on  September  SO,  1048. 

After  due  proceas  and  negotiation,  the 
following  terms  were  agreed  upon : 

(1)  The  transfer  at  3,810  'acres  together 
wltb  all  roads,  all  of  the  perimeter  fence, 
13  buildings,  pumi^iiouse  No.  8  with  eqiiip- 
ment,  and  tfae  underground  utUMes  at  the 
married  offloers  quarters,  to  the  State  ot 
Idaho,  without  any  payment  or  transfer  of 
funds. 

(2)  llie  purchase  of  05.6  acres  of  land  in 
six  parcels  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish 
and  Oame  for  the  price  of  $48,98fi. 

(3^  "nie  purctiase  ot  37.0  acres  ot  land  by 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Flah  and  Oame 
for  the  price  ot  $0,606,000. 

The  Idaho  State  Legislature  meeting  In 
Boise  for  its  first  extraordinary  Beeston  In 
February  1060,  approved  an  act  stating  tn 
pcut  "There  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  at 
the  Fish  and  Oame  Fund  to  Ha»  FMi  and 
Oame  Ocxnmlaslon  fcr  capital  outlay,  tha 
sum  of  $60,080  to  restore  In  tbe  operating 
budget  ot  sucb  oommlssloo,  funds  spent  for 
the  purobase  ot  lands  at  Fsmgut  Naval 
Training  Station. 


IiOCaTION   AND  TKSaAIIf 

lUs  property  is  located  at  Hxe  extreme 
south  sod  ot  Lake  Pend  OreUle,  and  Is  on 
tbe  wast  shore.  Host  ot  the  south  boundary 
at  tbe  area  Is  bordeted  by  the  lake,  wltb 
portloDS  adjoining  the  lake  on  the  east. 

It  lies  approximately  33*  miles  north  of 
Coeur  d'Alene.  The  main  approach  is  from 
a  Junction  at  T3S.  highway  10  alternate,  ap- 
proxlmatrty  halfway  between  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  Sandpoint.  An  oiled  road  leads  east 
from  this  Junction  to  the  main  entrance  of 
the  area. 

Most  of  the  area  la  semiflat  land,  with 
wooded  knolls  and  slopes  leading  downward 
to  the  lakeshcre.  Evergreen  trees  are  pre- 
dominant, with  open  glades  and  grassy 
meadows  dotting  tbe  area.  Dense  \inder- 
growth  and  brush  oociuv  In  a  few  areas, 
mainly  in  wooded  sections  along  the  lake- 
shore  on  tbe  southwest  portion  of  the  area. 

A  qoain  oiled  road  bisects  the  area  on  a 
diagonal  from  the  west  entrance  to  tbe  town 
of  Bayvlew.  Ano^er  oiled  road  leaves  the 
main  drive  near  the  eastern  end  of  tbe  area, 
circling  the  extreme  eastern  portion,  ending 
at  Bayvlew.  Another  road  leaves  this  drive 
providing  aoce^  to  the  fish  and  game  de- 
partment public  dock  and  camping  area. 
There  is  a  total  of  47  miles  of  blacktop  road 
In  the  area. 

RXTUCE 

The  Farragut  Wildlife  Refuge  was  first 
created  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Oame  Com- 
mission in  October  1042.  It  included  lands 
adjacent  to  what  is  the  present  management 
area,  providing  a  "bulfer"  strip  aro\md  three 
sides  of  the  naval  training  station,  and  in- 
cluding the  station. 

Ttie  order  made  It  "vmlawful  to  hunt,  dis- 
charge firearms  or  carry  uncased  firearms  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  within  the  boxmd- 
arles  of  the  refuge." 

The  same  restriction  is  still  in  effect,  but 
the  commission  acted  in  AprU  1048,  amend- 
ing the  boundaries  to  reduce  the  former 
refuge  area.  The  present  refuge  includes  the 
area  within  the  metal  fence  which  borders 
the  refuge  on  tiiree  sides.  The  lakeshore  is 
the  boundary  line  connecting  the  fences  on 
the  east  and  of  the  property. 

PUKPOSE 

The  proposed  use  of  the  area  included 
several  objectives.  For  example,  the  original 
application  stated  in  part:  "The  area  within 
the  perimeter  foice  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
refuge  •  •  •  whltetailed  deer  and  upland 
game  birds  primary  species  to  be  benefited 
*  *  *  possible  educational  and  research 
studies  •  *  •  trapping  of  surpl\is  deer  to 
secure  breeding  stocks  of  these  animals  f cv 
other  areas  •  •  •  pubUc  recreational  and 
scenic  values  and  locations  for  nature 
studies  and  conservation  practices  by  youth 
groups." 

The  recreational  values  of  the  region  were 
apparently  in  tlie  minds  of  many  people 
years  before  as  the  Idaho  Legislature  passed 
a  law  in  1027  which  Included  areas  such  as 
this.  The  law  states  in  part:  "The  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  of  Idaho  between 
high  and  low  water  mark  of  (Priest,  Pend 
Oreille,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Lakes),  as  well 
as  other  lands  of  tbe  State  adjacent  to  these 
lakes  •  •  •  are  hereby  declared  to  be  de- 
voted to.  a  public  use  in  connection  with 
the  preservation  of  said  lakes  in  their  present 
condition  as  a  health  resort  and  recreation 
place  for  the  lababltants  of  the  State  and 
said  public  'ose  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
more  neceaaary  uaa  than  the  use  at  such 
lands  as  a  storage  reservoir  for  irrigation 
and  power  purpoaaa." 

mraovxicKKTs 

The  first  Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion program  was  initiated  on  the  area  in 
1061  when  plana  were  propoeed  to  rebuild, 
and  relocate,  certain  aectloDs  of  the  existing 
boundary  fence.    This  was  to  confine  deer 


and  facilitate  management  of  wildlife, 
mainly  whltetailed  deer. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  camp  ground  and 
boat  dock  be  built  on  the  shore  of  Pend 
Oreille  I^ke,  for  public  use  and  recreation. 

Cattle  guards  were  installed  along  with 
the  fence  changes.  As  contractors  remo'ved 
surplus  buildings  throughout  Uxe  area  it 
left  cement  basements  in  many  places.  One 
wall  of  each  of  these  was  pushed  tn  to  per- 
mit escapement  of  animals  which  might  en- 
ter the  cavities.  Rocks  were  removed  from 
field  areas  where  improvement  planting  was 
anticipated. 

Many  of  the  access  roads  leading  from 
the  main  drive  were  blocked  to  prevent 
traffic  in  the  wildlife  area  and  to  eliminate 
chances  of  fires  being  started. 

DEVELOPMENT 

A  full-time  refuge  manager  was  stationed 
on  the  area  starting  October  1,  1962.  Prior 
to  that  time  refuge  operations  were  handled 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

His  duties  Included  maintenance  of  fences 
and  other  property;  repair  and  upkeep  of 
buildings;  storage  and  safekeeping  of  sal- 
vage materials  obtained  from  the  former 
naval  training  station;  planning  crop  pro- 
duction programs;  shrub  and  plant  care; 
planning  wildlife  management  of  the  area, 
and  general  supervision  of  the  property. 

A  major  part  of  the  work  includes  law 
enforconent  patrol  and  checking  of  widely 
scattered  property  and  game  on  the  area. 
As  deer  roam  every  portion  of  the  area,  are 
reasonably  tame,  and  feed  in  open  areas  at 
night,  they  present  tempting  'targets  for 
poachers. 

The  pu1}llc  camp  area  requires  se]:vlcing 
and  cleanup  as  several  hundred  people  may 
use  the  facilities  over  a  weekend. 

There  are  approximately  260  acres  of  al- 
falfa hay  lands  within  the  area.  Plans  call 
for  production  of  35  to  50  tons  of  hay  each 
year  for  department  needs.  The  balance  wUl 
be  left  to  provide  feed  and  cover  for  wildlife. 
Approximately  05  acres  of  barley  were  raised 
in  1053.  The  harvested  grain  was  used  at 
bird  refuges  and  game  farms. 

A  total  of  85  acres  was  seeded  to  grass  In 
1954.  This  is  a  permanent  type  grass  mix- 
ture containing  manchar  smooth  brome, 
red  clover,  intermediate  wheat  grass,  alta 
fescue,  hard  fescue  and  orchard  grass. 

WTLDUTE  USE 

The  main  wildlife  use  on  the  area  is  by 
whltetailed  deer.  A  few  male  deer  have  been 
observed.  Deer  numbers  have  varied  from 
300  to  500  head  depending  upon  tbe  time 
of  year.  S<»ne  deer  are  llvetnm>ped  from 
time  to  time,  and  transported  to  other  parts 
of  the  State  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish  this 
species  in  suitable  habitat. 

There  are  a  few  Chinese  peasants  living 
on  the  area.  Ruffed  grouse  are  often  seen 
and  a  few  coyotes  and  bobcats  visit  the  area. 

COOPERATION 

Habitat  improvement  work  was  carried  on 
in  connection  with  National  Wildlife  Week 
in  March  1954,  when  114  persons  from  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  Farragut  area  gathered 
on  the  refuge  one  day  to  plant  4,000  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Object  of  the  wcH-k  was  twofold:  (1)  to 
screen  off  unsightly  foundations  remaining 
from  the  former  Naval  training  station,  and. 
(2)  provide  additional  game  bird  cover  and 
supplementary  feed  for  wildlife. 

Scouts,  campflre  girls,  the  Coetu-  d'Alene 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  CDA  chapter  of 
the  Idaho  Outdocv  Association  Joined  with 
fish  and  game  department  personnel  planting 
trees,  erecting  protective  fencing  and  con- 
suming countless  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers 
donated  by  local  business  firms. 

The  game  department  emphasizes  one 
thing  above  everything  else  in  connection 
with  the  area.  "Everybody  Is  welcc»ne — and 
It's  free."    Several  words  of  caution.    Drive 
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Way? 


EXTENSl  DN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  a  JIIEL  1  FLOOD 

or  Rin(STi.TijnA 
m  THE  HOUSi  E  OP  BSFSISENTATIVES 

Wednesdi  ty,  Febmarf  S,  1964 

Mr.  FliOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  km  m  that  our  oouotry  is 
great.  I  have  a  ways  takex^  pride  In  one 
of  its  moat  nc  table  acfaiercments — the 
aoqutsltlan  of  t  le  Canal  Zone  and  build- 
ing the  Panamt  CanaL 

In  the  eoune  of  this  great  work  on 
the  Isthmus,  t  le  United  States-  trans- 
formed an  area  that  was  one  of  the  worst 
pest  holes  in  tl:  e  worid  into  a  sbowplace 
for  health  aid  lanitatkm  and  con- 
structed one  or  the  greatedt  worics  of 
man.  No  the  artful  dttsens  oi  our 
eoontry  fi^M  m  ikea  a  transit  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  loaid  ditp,  crosses  Oatun 
lAke  and  vlewi  the  arttfleial  gorge  now- 
known  as  OaiUard  Cut,  faUs  to  feel 
proud  of  the  Ai  nerlcan  people. 

Despite  th9  nidence  on  the  isthmus 
for  an  writers  i  nd  JOfOznaUats  to  see.  our 
ccMmtgy  has  be  bb  'Yed"  for  many  years 
unTAmniean  p  tvoganda  that  would  be- 
Uttte  the  mspiltode  of  this  great 
achievement  ai  d  woold  create  a  sense  of 
guilt  on  the  pa  t  of  our  pecvle  for  th^r 
bringing  into  b  dng  what  was  the  dream 
of  four  f^mpi^mm  J  can  think  of  no 
greater  dlswitttc  to  our  ooontiT  and  the 
entire  world  ttmt  sooie  of  our  publicists 
have  eamndttea  tlMn  ttidr  advancement 
of  the  kmg-ranBe  Soviet  objective  of  im- 
dermlndng  tbej  status  of  the  United 
States  as  soveaelgn  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Cmud. 

It  was,  therd  ore,  witti  the  greatest  in- 
terest that  I  res  il  m  the  January  21. 1964. 
issue  of  the  N<  ws  of  Lynchborg.  Va..  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Bobam  Alexander 
effect,  exposes  the  sub- 
JoamaUsm  that  has  in- 
fected the  masslnews  media  of  the  United 
SUtca. 

The  indicate^  article  follows: 
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returning  traveler.     "I'Te 
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perialistic hlatory  that  woiUd  bold  a  pale 
candle  to  the  Brttiah.  We  must  enjoy  mak- 
ing ouraalvea  suffer  by  drawing  theae  absurd 
oompariaona." 

Gunboat  diplomacy,  he  was  told. 

"Hardly  a  Panamanian  is  now  alive  who 
eva  saw  us  praqfloe  gunboat  diplomacy."  ob- 
served the  traveler. 

The  big  stick,  he  was  reminded. 

"Theodore  Rooaevelt  has  been  dead  longer 
than  tlie  German  Kalaer."  the  returning 
traveler  stubbornly  declared.  "The  only  big 
stick  we've  carried  in  this  generation  ts  one 
with  foreign  aid  in  its  prong.  Long  before 
thoae  Panamanian  high  school  boys  who 
started  the  riots  were  born,  the  Yankee  Dol- 
lar has  been  going  out  to  uplift  the  world, 
including  Panama.  In  a  very  big  way." 

A  nation  of  haters. 

"The  way  I  heard  It."  said  the  returning 
traveler,  "it's  been  the  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians who've  been  preaching  hate.  I  can 
see  why  Americans  in  Panama  are  envted  for 
being  rich  and  mighty,  but  that  aiumld  make 
the  Panamanians  more  wrong  than  it  makea 
us.  I  can  see  how  the  Panama  Canal  gives 
us  a  big  headache,  but  why  a  guilt  com- 
plex?   We  ought  to  be  proud  o*  it."     , 

Now  the  returning  traveler  w«a  talking 
Hke  an  extreme  nationalist.  Next,  he'd  be 
saying  that  "we've  paid  for  the  canal  several 
times  over,  that  we've  been  more  than  gen- 
erous toward  the  Panamanians,  and  that  the 
only    way    we've    failed    has    been    In    flrm- 


"I  was  Jxist  trying  to  understand  the  guilty 
feeling."  he  insisted. 

Wen,  the  guilty  feeling,  he  was  told,  is 
something  like  the  cigarette  habit.  Amer- 
icana must  know  that  It^  bad  for  them, 
but  they  get  pleasure  from  it.  too.  A  pey- 
choiogical  crutch,  the  scientists  call  it.  Some 
peoi^e  think  it  started  ait  Hlroahlma.. 

"The  guilty  feeling  of  Americans  must  be 
qtilte  a  lift  for  the  Communists,  too,"  ob- 
served the  returning  traveler.  "It  helps 
them  to  prove  in  their  profMganda  that 
Americans  really  are  warmongeiB.  imperlal- 
Ista,  racists,  and  gangsters.  Tou  wouldn't 
suppose  th*t  the  Communists  helped  plant 
that  guilty  feeling  among  us.  would  yoa?" 

The  traveler  must  have  t>een  away  frcm 
Amerioa  a  k»ig  while,  he  was  acidly  told. 
Othsrwise,  he'd  understand  that  we're  taught 
not  to  hate  OcsnmTmlats  any  longer.  In- 
stead,  weTe   taughrt  to  hate   oureelvea. 

"I  see."  said  the  returning  traveler  sad- 
ly, for  now  it  waa  qoilte  clear  to  him  why 
the  guilty  feeling  had  become  such  a  part 
of  the  American  way. 


CtiwasUp   Qwllcafe 

EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSKNTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  prize -winning  essays  on 
the  "Challenge  of  Citizenship."  which 
appeared  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
Revere  JoumaL  Tlie  essays,  written  by 
Miss  Mazy  Ann  Ooddard.  a  senior  at  the 
Tmmanilate  CraioeptioQ  High  School, 
and  Paul  Kane,  a  Junior  at  Revere  High 
School,  were  the  local  winners  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  annual  Voice 
oi  Democracy  contest  sponsored  by  Post 
940  VFW. 

Both  essays  cany  a  very  signlflcant 
message  as  we  debate  the  provisions  of 


HJl.  7152.  the  first  truly  comprehensive 
civil  rights  bill  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Paul  Kane  states,  in  simple  yet  tioquent 
terms,  the  basic  Issue  before  the  Congress 
today: 

I  tiave  learned  to  recognize  the  rights  of  all 
people,  but.  unfortunately,  thtough  faulty 
education,  certain  of  our  citizens  are  racial 
bigots  and  have  put  our  Nation  to  the  shad- 
ow of  shaaae  before  the  world.  I  consider 
It  my  responaibillty  as  an  American  to  sup- 
port the  vast  wave  of  protest  against  in- 
justice. 

Mary  Ann  Ooddard  forcefully  voices 
a  call  to  action  which  we  might  well  heed 
in  our  present  deliberations: 

Now,  this  minute,  this  day  each  of  us  must 
not  only  face  the  truth  about  himself,  but 
he  must  conquer  the  evils  he  sees  within  his 
own  soul  as  well  as  in  his  beloved  homeland. 
Apathy,  and  indifference,  godleaeneaa,  big- 
otry, racism.  Ignorance,  and  illiteracy  are  all 
too  common  within  the  structure  of  this 
world,  and  within  the  conflnea  of  tht»  our 
Nation.  They  have  become  a  web.  thrown 
over  the  ideals  of  democracy,  truth,  ImHher- 
hood.  liberty,  unity,  alertness,  and  even  over 
a  ceaseless  and  never  ending  love  of  country 
and  fellow  man. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend,  I 
wish  to  insert  these  two  essays  at  this 
time: 

CrrizENSHtP  Chaixengs 
(By  Paul  Kane) 

A  beloved  friend,  whom  we  shall  never  for- 
get. Immortaliaad  the  words  of  Plato  in  say- 
ing, "Ask  not  whaa  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  but  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  Therefore.  I  aak  myself,  '.'Bxaetly 
what  can  I  doT  Am  I  in  an  ai^ux^Mlate 
positlao  to  affect  the  course  of  my  country? 
Will  my  voice  be  heard  over  180  million 
others?  Does  this  ooumtry.  the  greatest  pow- 
er on  earth,  need  the  untiring  support  ot  ev- 
ery one  of  ito  cltlaens?"     It  certainly  does. 

The  existence  of  a  system  such  as  ours 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  continuing  co- 
operation and  harmony  of  its  participants. 
In  order  to  maintain  this  cooperation  and 
harmony,  every  individual  wtthtn  this  coun- 
try must  make  the  neceaaary  adjustments  to 
improve  himself  in  every  aspect.  As  our 
country  movea  ahead,  so  must  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  dtlaens  Increase.  We  must  be 
aware  of  our  problems  and  be  prepared  to 
faoe  them.  We  must  recognlae  our  coun- 
try's neighbors  on  this  planet  and  treat  them 
with  respect.  We  must  perpetuate  the  ideals 
of  our  famous  pi-edecesauia  In  keeping  our 
Nation  the  leader  at  the  world.  And  finally, 
we,  as  individuals,  must  be  able  to  seek  the 
true  meaning  of  our  exlatsnce  by  uphold- 
ing our  right  of  reUgious  freedom.  We  can 
only  accocnpllah  theae  objectives  if  we  have 
proper  eduoMtlon. 

I  can  only  advance  in  this  world  through 
my  education.  I  cherish  my  right  to  an 
education,  and  I  try  to  aasimllato  Into  my 
mind  as  much  learning  aa  poeatble.  I  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  righta  of  all  peo- 
ple, but.  unfortunately,  through  faulty  edu- 
cation, certain  of  our  cltlaexM  are  racial 
bigots  and  bave  put  our  Nation  In  the  shad- 
ow of  shame  btfore  the  world.  I  consider 
it  my  responsibility  as  an  American  to  sup- 
port the  vaat  wave  of  proieat  against  this 
Injustice.  If  my  Amerioa  can  claim  to  pro- 
tect other  natkma  from  tyranny.  It  must 
flxst  prove  to  me  that  it  protecto  lU  own  cit- 
izens. This  problem  can  only  be  served  by 
reeducation.  All  Amnrin^r^  realize  that 
men's  minds  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day,  but 
American  people  are  pleading  for  that  change 
to  start  now,  and  they  deaerve  it  This 
change,  if  started  now,  will  not  become  ef- 
fective for  many  generations,  but  even  its 
Initiation  win  prove  Amerlea'a  intentions  to 
the  world.    The  responsibility  of  every  true 
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American  should  not  be.  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor."  but,   first,   "Free   thy  neighbor." 

Although  this  Nation  appears  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  small  group  of  men  In  Washing- 
ton. It  was  so  designed  to  give  the  actual 
power  to  the  pc^ulace.  thus  bringing  heavy 
responsibility  upon  the  American  family. 
The  family  is  perhaps  the  most  cherished 
right  (rf  all  free  people.  It  is  then  the  cloae 
tmity  of  the  family  which  accounts  for  the 
close  imity  of  our.  Government.  If  the 
American  family  sjrstem  al>ruptly  ends,  so 
ends  individual  freedom  and  thus  our  entire 
concept  of  Government.  I,  therefore,  con- 
sider loyalty  to  my  family  as  a  responsibility 
of  being  an  American.  It  Is  the  families 
which  contain  the  voters,  and  it  is  the  voters 
who  control  the  country;  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  close  understanding  in 
the  family  before  attempting  to  reach  accord 
in  any  governmental  matter. 

Another  duty  of  an  American  Is  to  express 
opinion.  America  has  often  been  improved 
as  a  result  of  expressed  views  and  debate. 
When  I  express  a  political  opinion.  I  need  not 
ask  myself,  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
I  have  done  it.  I  have  continued  the  long 
tradition  of  freedom  of  speech  established 
187  years  ago.  The  noise  of  free  speech  is 
the  music  of  the  free  world.  Naturally,  to 
those  who  are  qualified,  the  right  to  vote  is 
the  pinnacle  of  freedom.  The  vote  Is  the 
individual's  voice,  and  It  Is  often  heard 
thousands  of  miles  away.  The  citizen  in  the 
voting  booth  need  not  ask  himself  what  he 
can  do  for  his  country,  for  he  has  done  it 
too. 

This  entire  concept  of  my  or  any  citizen's 
responsibility  as  an  American  Is  based  upon 
premier  education.  Patriotism,  racial  equal- 
ity, family  harmony,  public  opinion — these 
things  must  all  be  learned,  whether  at  school 
or  In  the  home.  But  education  is  a  v<rfun- 
tary  act.  A  person  can  accept  or  reject  any 
Idea  he  wishes.  Whether  or  not  to  improve 
oneself  and  one's  country  is  completely  at 
the  individual's  discretion.  Therefore,  I  must 
constantly  ask  why  I  seek  to  better  syself. 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  to  help 
you,  but  ask  what  you  can  do  to  help  your 
country — and  yourself."  _ 


CrrizENSHip  Challenge 
(By  Mary  Ann  Oo<Mard) 
Today,  more  forcefully  thua  at  any  other 
time,  the  future  beckons  eacnN^ne  of  us  to 
her.  She  presents  a  challenge  |uch  as  no 
other  generation  has  faced  at  aiy  time  in 
history.  These  problems  of  the  moment  may 
not  be  unique,  but  they  do  differ  pi  that  they 
belong  to  us  alone.  We  may,  as  our  fore- 
fathers have  in  the  past,  look  beck  to  his- 
tory, in  order  to  solve  these  dilemmas,  but 
even  though  the  answers  may  present  them- 
selves, it  is  for  us  to  take  up  the  standard, 
each  man  can  do  this  for  himself — only  for 
himself  alone. 

We  are  told  by  our  elders,  the  growing 
peril  of  conununlsm  Is  to  be  feared,  but  the 
truth  remains,  this  is  not  our  greatest  ob- 
stacle. Shakespeare  once  said.  "To  thy  self 
alone  be  true."  This  statement  has  crossed 
the  barriers  of  time  and  space,  and  remains 
with  us  today  as  a  flickering  spark  in  the 
black  desolation  of  night.  Now,  this  minute, 
this  day  each  of  us  must  not  only  face  the 
truth  about  himself,  but  he  must  conquer 
the  evils  be  sees  within  his  own  aoul.  as  well 
as  in  tLis  beloved  homeland.  Apathy,  and 
indifference,  godlessness,  bigotry,  racism,  ig- 
norance, and  illiteracy  are  all  too  common 
within  the  structure  of  this  world,  and  with- 
in the  confines  of  this,  our  Nation.  They 
have  become  a  web.  thrown  over  the  ideals 
of  democracy,  truth,  brotherhood,  liberty, 
unity,  alertness,  and  even  over  a  ceaseless  and 
never  ending  love  of  country  and  fellowman. 
We  need  only  to  look  wltliin  ourselves.  0\ir 
native  soil  shall  never  be  conquered  by  an 
aggressor,  but  could  be  overcome  from  within 
by  a  slow  crumbling  of  values  and  Ideals  so 


cherished  by  our  ancestors,  tmleas  we,  as  en- 
lightehed  -cltlaens,  take  up  the  banner  and 
hold  It  high.  Our  predecessors  who  entrust- 
ed us  with  thla  challenge  left  their  various 
homes,  gave  up  ttme-honored  eostoma,  apaka 
a  different  language,  left  friends  and  rela- 
tives, fought  and  eventually  ahed  their  blood 
on  a  foreign  shore.  These  are  the  citlaena 
who  created  this  heritage  of  ours  out  oTthe 
wilderness  and  passed  on  to  us,  thla  the 
greateat  gift  of  all,  the  privilege  of  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  these  United  States. 

Fellow  Aiaerlcans,  let  each  man  as  he 
comes  here  today  to  stand  before  his  God 
and  his  flag,  say  unto  himself,  I  have  come 
here  physically  strong,  mentally  alert,  and 
spirituadly  alive,  ready  to  face  the  future's 
obstacles.  Let  him  resolve  to  serve  his  Cre- 
ator who  made  us  to  live,  work,  pray,  and 
love  one  another  in  a  land  dedicated  to  peace 
and  eq\iality  fofeach  of  His  children.  Let 
him  stand  straight  in  the  shadow  of  the 
democracy  he  cherishes,  the  greatest  ideal 
which  has  yet  crossed  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  touched  the  heart  of  mankind. 

Action  directs  the  torch  bearer,  the  indi- 
vidual of  today  and  all  the  todays  of  the  fu- 
ture. Reflection,  debate,  and  choice  will  de- 
fine the  goal.  An  imperative  decision 
awaits  the  steadfast  and  the  time  is  now 
for  you  and  me,  citizens  by  birth  or  by 
choice  of  this  great  republic  to  stand  united 
in  this  conunon  effort.  Together  we  can,  we 
must,  we  vrtll  meet  the  challenge  to  citizen- 
ship. 


President  Johnson's  War  on  Slums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   MXW    T(»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcord,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  at  this  point  a  news  release  issued 
by  Sam  Lefrak,  president  of  the  Lefrak 
Organization,  in  New  York— one  of  the 
country's  leading  builders — urging  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson's  housing  and 
iirban  renewal  programs. 

The  article  follows: 
BT7nj)n  Lbvax  Uxoes  Consteuction  Indus- 

T«T's    Sttpport    or    PsEsmENT    Johnson's 

Was  on  Slums 

New  Yokk.  Jsmuary  28. — A  leading  builder 
here  today  called  on  the  American  construc- 
tion industry  to  give  dynamic  supp>ort  to 
President  Johnson's  hoiislng  and  urbcm  re- 
newal program,  and  bailed  it  as  a  major  blow 
against  slums  and  decay. 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak.  president  of  the  Lefrak 
Organization,  said  the  Johnson  program  was 
a  milestone  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems  and  a  clarion  call 
to  tha  entire  construction  Industry.  He 
pledged  his  support  in  lending  the  fullest 
assistance  to  Government  agencies  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  Jctaxaau  program  and 
putting  it  Into  motion,  should  it  become  law 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  telegrams  to  officials  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  the  Na- 
tional Real  Estete  Board.  Mr.  Lefrak  urged 
their  active  le<Mlershlp  to  assure  that  the 
Johnson  housing  plan  becomes  reality. 

ICr.  Lefrak  said  it  should  be  clearly  demon- 
strated where  the  housing  industry  stands 
in  regard  to  President  Johnson's  ptoneo- 
program  to  aid  major  dtles.  The  program 
calls  for  Federal  asalstanoe  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oomplete  commimitles  whlc^  wlU 
contain  new  homes,  Industry,  commercial  es- 


tablishments, t>ublic  facilities,  and  other  re- 
qiiirements  for  community  life. 

In  his  telegram,  Mr.  Lefrak  recommended 
that  each  segmoit  of  construction  should 
immediately  form  action  committeea  to  map 
out  local  programs  of  siq>port  fen-  the  Presi- 
dent's propoeed  bill.  These  committeea 
could  provide  the  Government  with  impor- 
tant assistance  concerning  urban  renewal 
and  community  development  in  local  areas. 

The  builder,  whoee  company  is  construct- 
ing Lefrak  City,  a  9160  million  apcuiment 
community  devel<^ment  near  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  in  Forest  Hills.  Queens.  N.Y.. 
said:  "We  should  all  realize  that  the  John- 
son program  is  a  bold,  new  concept  provid- 
ing construction  with  an  <^cial  major  role 
in  the  health  and  future  of  our  econcxny. 
For  the  first  time  housing  is  assigned  the 
top  priority  it  deserves  in  keeping  with  its 
position  in  our  economic  life." 

Equally  important.  Iifr.  Lefrak  said,  is  the 
concept  of  assistance  to  developers  and  hard 
pressed  local  governments.  He  noted  that 
the  i»ogram  is  designed  to  help  local  build- 
ers obtain  favorable  terms  of  credit  and  other 
aid.  The  Lefrak  Organization  utilizes  pri- 
vate funds  exclusively  in  financing  its  mid- 
dle-income apartment  commxinities. 

Mr.  Lefrak  predicted  that  the  industry 
could  locA  forward  to  a  high  rate  of  housing 
and  apartment  starts  and  full  labor  em- 
ployment for  years  if  the  Johnson  program 
Is  enacted  in  the  ctxnlng  session  of  Congress. 

"The  f>rogram  marks  »  significant  depar- 
ture for  the  industry  because  it  seeks  to  use 
all  the  forces  at  the  Nation's  command — in- 
dustry, labcv.  Government — to  strengthen 
our  cities,  beautify  our  lands,  and  provide 
decent  housing  for  our  citlsens. 

"President  Johnson  and  Rousing  Admin- 
IstratOT  Robert  C.  Weaver  should  be  heartily 
commended  for  continuing  and  extending 
the  Kennedy  housing  program  at  a  time 
when  this  pix>blem  is  reaching  critical  pro- 
portions." 


Charles  McC.  Bladiias,  Jr.,  Honored  by 
Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  HAGEN 

or  CAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAllVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  California.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
Law  Fraternity,  I  am  privileged  to  have 
some  association  with  on6  of  the  local 
chapters  of  that  august  fraternity.    Re- 
cently they  initiated  my  distinguished 
colleague  Congressman  Mathias  into  the 
fraternity  and  I  am  submitting  for  your 
attention     the     Introductory     remarks 
given  on  that  occasion  in  his  honor: 
iNTaoDtJcnoN     or     Congressman     Chaxles 
McC.    Mathias,    J»..    bt    Carl    G.    Love, 
Esq..  on  the  Occasion  or  His  Honorart 
Initiation    Into    the    Phi    Alpha    Delta 
Law  Fratzrnitt,  on  December  14,  1963 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  no  other  address 
given  this  evening,  nor  perhaps  before  any 
other  fxmction  of  this  fraternity,  has  ever 
been  given  with  more  pleas^lre  or  greater 
sincerity  tlian  these  remarks  I  have  in  the 
way  of  a  simple  factual  account  of  the  man 
to  whom  we  give  honor  tonight. 

As  we  all  know  Congressman  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  1b  the  Representative  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland.  I 
might  add  that  this  Is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  entire  country, 
both  as  to  population  with  some  700.000  con-; 
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In  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  SUtee,  Mr. 
Matrias  sei  »aa  aa  a  member  of  tbe  House 
Coouuittee  for  Diatrlet  of  ColumbU  affairs. 
and  on  the  very  Important  Houae  Judiciary 
OommlUee.  Fortunately  for  lawyers  In  my 
specialty.  OoDgreeaman  Mathias  alao  serves 
an  Subcommittee  No.  S  of  Uie  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  dealing  with  legislation 
■  affecting  patent,  trademark  and  copyright 
law.  While  this  Is  a  highly  technical  and 
apedalized  srea  which  la  very  frequenUy 
quite  remote  from  Mr.  Mathias'  previous  ex- 
perience and  training.  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  he  has  nevertheless 
worked  hard  and  acquired  an  exceptional 
g;rasp  of  the  central  p^oeophy  and  key  is- 
suea  in  this  area,  and  has  been  an  effective 
leglalative  proponent  and  supporter  of  tbe 
patent  systnn. 

Mr.  Mathias'  legislative  activity  demon- 
strates not  only  his  energy,  but  tbe  wide 
spectrum  of  public  affairs  wbich  ci4>turea 
his  deep  interest.  In  Just  this  year  Mr. 
Mathias  has  sponsored  legislation  for  studiea 
in  agriculture  including  soil  uses  and  wheat 
and  feed  production;  be  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  delegate  from  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  that  tills  area  would  at  least 
baVe  a  vcdce  to  speak  on  its  behalf  in  tb« 
House  of  Representatives  while  the  more 
knotty  problem  of  self-government  Is  Ironed 
out  over  a  probably  longer  period  of  time. 
He  has  further  sponsored  leglslaticai  to  re- 
vise the  District  of  Columbia  Income  tax 
structiire,  a  bill  to  further  protection  in  coal 
mine  accidents,  a  bill  to  create  a  Chesapeake 
ft  Ohio  NaUonal  Historical  Park.  leglslaUon 
-in  the  area  of  the  very  serious  and  growing 
problem  of  water  pollution,  and  a  bill  to 
prohibit  interference  by  tlie  Government 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

He  has  also  sponsored  legislation  to  permit 
a  6-hour  subpena  of  a  witness  for  requiring 
the  giving  of  evidence  of  any  crimes  -com- 
mitted In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  con- 
nection with  the  queetloning  of  witnesses  in 
the  Investlgatlod  of  crimes,  we  had  an  ad- 
ministrative order  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commiaaloners  terminating  the  practice, 
up  to  then,  of  Inveatigative  arrests  by  the 
pc^ioe  departments  As  to  that  practice  Mr. 
Mathias  stated  in  a  speech  to  the  House : 

"I  do  not  condone  It  and  do  not  mourn  it. 
Every  reasonable  man  must  be  concerned, 
however,  with  the  legal  void  created  when 
the  suspension  of  investigative  arrest  was  not 
coordinated  with  the  substitution  of  some 
constitutional  altemative."  A 

While  other  legislative  proposals  were  un- 
der what  appeared  to  be  a  tlme-consimiing 
scrutiny  of  various  constitutionality  argu- 
ments In  the  Departmeht  of  Justice — lifr. 
Mathias  proposed,  with  some  merit  I  believe. 
that  within  Congreaa  there  were  also  many 
able  lawyers  likewise  able  to  tussle  with  such 
complex  and  difficult  issues. 

His  Interests  range  from  that  kind  of  dedi- 
cated concem  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
people  in  this  city  without  representation,  to 
deep  concem  with  the  development  and  util- 
ization erf  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  Not 
long  ago  Mac  established  what  may  well  have 
been  a  first  when  he  hurried  back  from  up 
district  inspection  trip  of  dam  and  park  sites 
to  Join  his  more  soberty  garbed  colleagues,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae.  In  answer  to  an  im- 
portant call  for  tbe  yeaa  and  nays,  dressed  In 
woolen  plaid  shirt  and  hunting  boots. 

ms  interest  in  water  development  and  uses, 
which  may  be  allied  to  his  continuing  In- 
terest ta  the  Navy,  la  not  limited  to  rivers, 
bat  extends  aa  broadly  and  deeply  aa  the 
oceana  themaelvea.  As  he  put  it  In  a  speech 
last  October.  "Man  haa  rather  thoroughly 
unclothed  the  oontlnenta"  In  the  exercise  of 
hia  raatleaa  curloatty  for  exploration.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  maaalve  exploration  of 
outer  apace,  but  remaining  largely  untapped. 
and  ta  an  area  of  almost  aatoniatiing  human 
Ignorance,  la  that  vast  volume  of  our  planet 


which  lies  In  and  under  the  seas.  Being  fully 
aware  of  the  Intense  interest  by  the  Soviets 
in  oceanography,  and  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet oceanogriaphic  reaearchera  aurpaaa  those 
al  aU  the  rest  of  the  free  world  comblnd. 
Mr.  Mathias  has  aaked  the  incisive  question 
"Do  we  need  a  aputnlk  from  the  aea?"  As  he 
has  said: 

"In  space  we  tiave  a  vacuum— or  a  lack  of 
pressure.  Beneath  the  sea  thwe  is  an  excess 
of  pressure.  In  both  cases,  we  have  to  take 
our  atmosphere  along  with  ua.  The  prob- 
lems of  subsisting  man  in  either  outer  space 
or  the  inner  space  beneath  the  sea  are  in 
many  ways  identical  to  the  modem  engineer. 
We  have  only  to  decide  to  do  one  and  not 
the  other.  The  time  has  oome  when  we 
should  reexamine  our  ambitions  and  devote 
proper  attention  to  the  frontiers  of  our 
planet." 

I  think  that  if  Mac  had  not  become  a 
Congressman,  and  liad  not  been  before  that  a 
successful  lawyer,  he  wduld  have  found  a 
great  contented  personal  happiness  In  being 
a  teacher.  Time  and  time  again,  aa  one  reads 
his  speeches  which  he  haa  delivered  in  Con- 
gress and  elaewtiere,  one  becomes  impressed 
with  his  scholarship  and  erudition.  He 
seems  fascinated  by  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment and  the  historical  developments  of  the 
interplay  of  the  forces  of  government  and 
the  freedom  of  the  IndivlduaL  For  instance, 
be  addressed  the  House  ot  Repreaentatlvea 
earlier  tiila  year  on  the  aubjtet  of  multina- 
tional governmenta.  Congraaamaa  Mathias 
related  the  development  of  the  concept  of  in- 
ternational organizations  commencing  with 
tbe  councils  and  leaguea  of  ancient  Greece 
which  were  lineal  ancestors  of  the  confedera- 
tions of  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Uri.  Schwyz, 
Unterwalden.  etc..  which  Isd  to  the  nucleus 
of  tbe  Swiss  nation  in  1016,  and  in  turn  to 
the  Congress  of  Wes^^ialia  at  the  end  of  the 
30- Year  War,  and  the  number  of  other  in- 
ternational congreaaea  of  the  18th  century 
which  preceded  in  turn  the  Congreaa  of 
Vienna  of  1814.  which  farmed  to  put  back 
together  what  Napoleon  had  rent  asundor. 
All  of  these  contained  the  developing  kernel 
of  the  concept  of  the  League  of  Nations  of 
the  first  generation  of  this  century,  which 
Itself  constituted,  aa  Mr.  Mathias  pointed 
out.  In  spite  of  ita  defecta.  a  moat  algnlflcant 
advance  on  the  road  to  international  law. 
As  he  stated  It: 

"Even  the  blasts  of  derision  leveled  at  tbe 
military  Impotency  of  Geneva  in  later  jran 
could  not  alter  the  fact  that  no  other  inter- 
national organization  had  ever  united  to 
condemn  and  puniah  a  major  atate  for  vio- 
lating Ita  covenanta  to  keep  the  peace  .** 

Thus,  our  honored  gueat  tonight  makes  \is 
see  that  in  our  generatkm  we  have  seen  the 
culmination  of  a  oentury'a  long  struggle  for 
the  United  Nations  which,  in  spite  of  its 
drawbacks  for  which  It  may  Justly  be  con- 
structively criticized,  has  nevertheless  "suc- 
cessf\illy  driven  every  State,  large  or  small, 
to  tbe  bar  of  world  opinion." 

Mac  remains  concerned  with  international 
politics  and  he  has  consistently  advocated 
a  hard  line  with  the  Soviets.  I  can  recall 
no  better  example  than  an  Incident  at  the 
height  of  the  initial  intense  discussion 
created  by  the  proposed  state  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  when  everyone  waa  debating  wheth- 
er they  were  for  or  against  thla  tranaactlon 
and  what  the  polltlccd,  economic  and  moral 
implications  were,  and  why.  I  happened  by 
chance  to  have  been  meeting  with  Mac  that 
day  and  aa  we  were  driving  out  of  the  House 
Office  Building,  he  waa  queried  by  a  news- 
paper reporter  on  the  aidewalk  who  called 
out  aaking  Mac  what  hla  poaitlon  waa  as  to 
how  we  should  solve  thla  moral  and  political 
queation  of  such  great  moment.  Traffic  oom- 
pelled  us  to  move  on.  but  undaunted  by  the 
lack  of  time,  Mae  gave  a  atrong  wave  of  his 
hand  and  called  out  his  almple  and  direct 
answer,  "Let  them  eat  cake." 
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It  may  come  to  be,  perhaps,  that  in  years 
to  come.  Congressman  Mathias  will  remain 
most  proud  of  some  of  bis  activities  which 
have  taken  place  this  very  year  In  Congress. 
I  refer  particularly  to  bis  outstanding  and 
exceptionally  effective  leadership  in  the  bi- 
partisan fight  for  a  civil  rights  bill.  The 
contribution  he  has  been  able  to  make  tes- 
tifies also  to  the  dUtlnction  with  which  this 
man  is  regarded.  It  waa  early  this  year,  and 
long  before  any  other  administration  bill  waa 
introduced,  that  our  honorary  initiate  to- 
night, along  with  three  collecigues.  Congress- 
men Lindsay,  MacGrecok  and  Cahill,  intro- 
duced an  omnibus  civil  rights  bill.  That 
bill  will  never  be  enacted — such  is  the  pol- 
itical nature  erf  things  In  our  Government. 
But  the  dvil  rights  legislation  which  will  be 
enacted  will  bear  the  imprint  of  that  earlier 
bill  in  a  very  recognizable  way.  Not  the 
least  of  these  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
use  of  the  l^th  amendment  as  to  constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  public  accommodations 
section,  the  so-called  title  III,  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  Tills  may  well  be  a  major  con- 
tribution I  say,  for  a  statute  improperly  based 
and  unconstitutionally  constructed  and  con- 
ceived in  this  area  of  civil  rights,  so  that  it 
would  be  struck  down  by  the  courts  as  a 
matter  of  law,  would  constitute  a  far  more 
dangerous  catalyst  of  public  disturbance 
than  tbe  absence  of  any  civil  rights  legis- 
lation at  all. 

We  remain  this  evening  In  the  period  of 
national  mourning  decreed  for  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  In  words  of  classic  sim- 
plicity and  stark  truth,  Congressman  Ma- 
thias described  that  even  as  an  act  me- 
dieval in  Its  horror.  In  his  own  tribute  to 
the  Prealdent,  he  observed : 

"I  believe  ttiat  the  greatest  monument 
that  any  President  can  have  reared  to  his 
memory  Is  that  the  Constitution  passes  In- 
tact from  his  hands  to  his  successors,  and,  I 
believe  the  greatest  act  of  memorlam  any 
citizen  can  render  is  to  resolve  anew  that 
the  life  and  work  and  greatness  of  the  Re- 
public shall  continue." 

For  Congnressman  Mathias,  our  honorary 
initiate  6f  this  evening,  I  believe  that  reso- 
lution and  his  dedication  thereto,  was  made 
long  ago  and  he  has  been  given  the  ability 
to  give  It  reality.  It  is  his  hallmark  that  he 
follows  a  fundamental  principle  of  responsi- 
ble, responsive,  representation.  His  voting 
record  Is  and  will  be  responsible  in  his  own 
honest  sincere  Judgment,  and  It  will  also  be 
responsive  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  his 
constituency  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  represent. 

We  seek  tonight  to  honor  you,  Congress- 
man Matbiab,  but  we  do  so  In  full  conscious- 
neaa  of  the  fact  that  In  accepting  our  Invi- 
tation to  become  a  brother  of  Phi  Alpha 
Delta,  you  honor  us  and  our  Institution. 
The  phrase  "humble  pride,"  has  become 
scHnewhat  hackneyed  through  overuse,  but  I 
can  think  of  no  other  which  would  more 
accurately  describe  our  sentiment  on  this 
occasion. 


Priyate  Peace  G>rps  Soath  of 
tibe  Border 


Privati  Peace  Corps  South  of  the  Border 
( By  Joseph  M.  Hochstein ) ) 
Caracas. — An  unofficial  peace  corps 
financed  by  private  business  Is  tfylng  to 
spark  a  quiet  revolution  in  Venezuela's  polit- 
ical life. 

The  group,  which  calls  Itself  "Acclon"  from 
the  Spanish  word  for  action,  has  picked  the 
key  South  American  nation  for  a  test  pro- 
gram in  teaching  poverty-stricken  Venezu- 
elans to  band  together  lor  common  goals. 

One  of  Accion's  features  is  that  its  volun- 
teers live  among  the  people  they  are  trying 
to  Influence — a  practice  that  has  caused  the 
group  to  be  contrasted  to  Communist  orga- 
nizers who  use  a  similar  technique  but  seek 
different  ends. 

Acclon  began  in  late  1961  and  operates  to- 
day with  some  30  U.S.  volunteers  and  about 
as  many  Venezuelans  In  nine  population 
centers. 

Like  Communist  organizers  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  Accion's  workers  in  Venezuela 
settle  in  local  communities  and  live  under 
harsh  conditions  while  trying  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  residents. 

After  establishing  trust  and  respect,  each 
Acclon  worker  tries  to  persuade  the  leaders 
in  his  neighborhood  to  mobilize  the  com- 
munity In  a  self-help  project  such  as  erecting 
a  school  or  building  a  water  system. 

Unlike  Communist  workers  seeking  to  at- 
tain political  objectives,  Acclon  volunteers 
then  step  into  the  background  and  try  to 
stay  as  far  as  possible  from  politics. 

Once  local  leadership  has  taken  over,  the 
Acclon  worker  remains  as  an  adviser  and 
go-between,  directing  the  community  to  the 
right  government  agencies  for  help  and  ob- 
taining gifts  of  supplies  and  cash  from  busi- 
nesses that  support  the  program. 

In  one  sliack  village  at  Maracalbo,  some 
six  dozen  men  turned  out  on  a  recent  week- 
end to  build  a  street  with  donated  tools  and 
clear  a  plot  on  which  the  community  had 
decided  to  erect  a  school. 

At  a  Caracas  shanty  town,  where  86  men 
worked  for  13  hours  as  Sunday  voltmteers 
on  an  Acclon-lnstlgated  project,  a  water  tank 
that  soon  will  be  part  of  a  homemade  sys- 
tem l>ears  the  motto:  "Water  Is  the  problem 
of  all  of  us.  Cooperate  with  the  village 
committee  to  solve  It." 

In  another  Caracas  shack  town,  Acclon  has 
arranged  to  separate  gifts  of  supplies  and 
services  from  28  businesses,  10  government 
agencies,  nine  private  groups  and  one  U.S. 
agency.  The  cash  value  would  be  more  than 
$16,000.  At  the  same  time,  some  200  resi- 
dents of  the  village  have  given  several  thou- 
sand man-hours  of  labor. 

Unlike  OommunlBt  fieldworkers.  Accion's 
volunteers  say  they  are  promoting  no  politi- 
cal objectives. 

Cooperative  action  is  an  end  in  Itself  for 
Acclon.  The  thinking  behind  Accion's  ef- 
forU  is  that  people  can  be  taught  by  ex- 
ample to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
Instead  of  waiting  for  paternalistic  officials 
or  politicians  to  solve  their  problems. 


Hon.  William  J.  Green,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NSW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  February  3. 1964,  "Private  Peace 
Corps  South  of  the  Border,"  by  Joseph 
M.  Hochsteln: 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1964 

Mr.  KUNKEEi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  my  good  friend  and  able  colleague. 
William  J.  Oron,  of  Pennsylvania,  haa 
saddened  me  greatly.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  passing  was  most  un- 
timely.   Bill  Orxbm  was  a  good  friend  of 


mine  of  long  standing.    We  differed  rad- 
ically  in  our  political   beliefs   but  we 
shared  a  deep  love  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  desire  to  do  everything 
we  could  for  Its  benefit.    Political  dis- 
agreements never  marred  our  friendship. 
On  many  occasions.  Bill  helped  me  with 
problems  connected  with  the  16th  Dis- 
trict.   He    was    particularly    helpful    a 
few  years  ago  when  the  Air  Force  was 
considering  moving  the  petroleum  sec- 
tion from  the  Olmstead  Air  Force  Base 
at  Middletown  to  Washington.     There 
was  a  big  argument  on  this.    Bill  worked 
wholeheartedly  with  me.     He  helped  a 
lot  in  making  my  efforts  to  retain  the  j>e- 
troleum   section  successful — even  writ- 
ing a  long,  strong  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  on  the  subject.    This  was  only 
one  instance  of  many.     Occasionally  I 
was  able  to  give  him  a  hand  with  matters 
of  benefit  to  Philadelphia.    I  will  miss 
him.    With  his  great  ability,  friendliness, 
and  charm,  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  his 
congressional  district,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  the  Nation,  that  he  no 
longer  Is  with  us.    His  countless  friends 
will  mourn  him. 

This  has  been  a  sad  year  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  lost  influence 
in  the  Congress  through  the  loss  of  Bill 
Green,  Francis  Walter,  and  Leon  Oavin, 
all  of  whom  occupied  key  positions  in 
Congress  through  their  seniority,  ability, 
and  hard  work. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
Green  and  Bill's  family  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 


The  Portnsnetc  Way  in  Africa — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    UASaACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5. 1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  first  half  of  a  fine  article 
on  Angola  by  Hugh  Kay,  writing  In  the 
January  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 

Mr.  Kay's  article  is  essential  reading, 
in  my  opinion,  for  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  future  of  Africa  and  disturbed 
by  mounting  reports  of  Red  activity  in 
this  important  area  of  the  world. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Kay's  excellent  interpretive  report: 
The  Portuguese  Way  in  Africa — II 

WHEl*    THE    TERBOa    STRUCK 

In  1961,  I  became  the  second  British  Jour- 
nalist to  enter  Angola  after  the  March  up- 
rising of  that  year.  My  reports  contrasted 
sharply  with  much  that  was  appearing  in 
the  British  and  American  press  at  the  Ume 
and  are  relevant  today  when  rebel  forces, 
operating  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Congo, 
are  once  more  threatening  an  invasion  of 
Angola  and  Indeed  may  have  launched  It 
rxton  this  article  appears.  My  main  theme 
then  was  that  the  terrorists  who  struck  In 
1961  did  not  represent  a  spontaneous  rebel- 
lion of  oppressed  Angolan  Africans  against 
their  white  oppnmon.  The  invasion  was 
Mm  work  of  the  Union  of  the  Peoples  of  An- 
gola under  Holden  Roberto,  an  Angolan  ad- 
ventvirer.  The  Baoongo  tribe  straddles  the 
Congo- Angolan  border,  and  from  his  Congo 
headquarters    Roberto    sent    into    Angola    a 
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mass.  They  may  also  serve  as  a  stabilizing 
Influence,  a  sort  of  permanent  civil  defense 
corps.  New  vlllagee  are  being  laid  out  in 
the  fertile  center  and  south,  and  the  sparsely 
Inhabited  east.  Famlllea  are  given  free  land, 
farm  equipment,  and  advice  by  government 
agronomists.  AU  the  communities  will  be 
multiracial. 

THX  RESTLZSS  WHITIS 

So  much  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
conditions  in  Angola  that  I  feel  bound  to  use 
part  of  this  article  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  real  unrest  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  a  boredcm  wlMi  remote,  paternalis- 
tic control  from  Lisbon.  They  cherish  their 
origins,  and  do  not  want  to  break  with  their 
mother  country,  but  they  also  want  to  feel 
a  separate,  if  interwoven,  Angolan  identity. 
They  want  freedom  for  Instance,  to  run  their 
own  finances  without  having  to  refer  back 
5,000  miles  for  leave  to  spend  an  eecudo. 

The  dynamic  development  plans  of  Gov- 
ernor-General Deslandcs  received  a  sharp 
setback  when,  to  the  fury  of  the  Angolan 
Portviguese,  he  was  sacked  by  Oversea  Min- 
ister Morelra,  the  man  who  had  virtually 
created  him,  for  trying  to  run  too  fast.  Now 
Morelra.  in  his  turn,  has  also  been  put  into 
oold  storage  by  Salazar.  Their  Angolan  pol- 
icies continue  to  operate  up  to  a  point,  and 
the  universities,  which  provided  the  last 
straw  In  the  Moreira-Deslandes  dispute,  are 
an  acootnpUshed  ftect.  But  It  is  precisely 
this  sort  of  thing  that  riles  the  Angolan 
community,  now  working  all  the  hours  C3od 
made  to  build  the  country  up.  They  point 
out,  somewhat  wryly,  that  Salazar  has  never 
been  to  Africa,  and  is  not  In  a  position  to 
know  best. 

The  Africans  themselves,  of  ooiu-se,  are 
still  for  the  most  part  on  the  circvunference, 
rather  than  at  the  center,  of  the  overall 
political  development,  and  the  proeperoua 
urban  oentera  are  i^ainly  the  white  man's 
show,  althou^  the  African  lives  there  with 
him  But  the  African's  material  conditions 
have  of  recent  yean  Improved  siiffldently  to 
draw  a  tribute  even  from  the  bishop  of  Beira, 
who  had  sternly  oondeomed  exploitation  of 
the  Afrtcana  and  whose  longstanding  plea 
for  African  universities  Is  now  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  some  respects,  he  told  me  last  year,  the 
Portiiguese  African's  oonditlons  are  substan- 
tially better  than  oorreqxnidlng  standards 
in  other  African  territories.  This  statement 
Is  bound  to  fall  gratingly  on  skeptical  eara, 
and  I  feel  I  cannot  avoid  aomethlng  of  a 
factual  litany  to  make  the  posltioD  clear. 
It  has  to  be  remembered,  after  all,  that 
Portuguese  Africa  has  been  painted  in  quite 
hideous  colors,  and  public  opinion  abroad 
has  been  heavily  affected  by  this  when  try- 
ing the  wider  question  of  multiradalism 
versus  nationalism.  On  the  credit  side, 
then,  let  it  be  said  that  some  African  work- 
ers really  do  earn  more  than  their  counter- 
parts In  metropolitan  Portugal. 

The  illiterate  Portuguese  emigrant  may 
leam  to  read  and  write  in  Angola  under  an 
African  teacher,  and  (rften  does.  The 
African  small  farmer  frequently  does  better 
than  his  white  colleagues.  There  are  puit 
African  mayors,  government  officials,  and 
doctors;  admlnlstart(«s  drawn  from  the 
natives  of  Cape  Verde;  a  former  Ck>vernor 
General  of  Angola  was  a  Ooan;  and  the  large 
numbers  of  people  of  mixed  blood  Include 
some  of  the  most  Intelligent  and  prosperous 
people  In  the  country. 

COMPANT   WELFARISM 

Critical  accounts  of  these  countries  Indict 
the  lnadeq[uacy  of  the  government  welfare 
services.  What  they  fall  to  add  is  that  a 
substantial  contribution  in  this  field  Ls  made 
by  private  industries  employing  thousands 
of  Africans.  Salazar's  abhorrence  of  any- 
thing that  looks  remotely  like  socialism 
contains  less  of  a  sting  when  one  accepts. 
In  place  of  the  welfare  state,  a  natural  part- 
nership   between    government    and    private 


enterprise  In  this  field.  After  all,  the  con- 
cept of  an  allowance  based  on  family  size 
paid  by  employers  to  workers  has  partly 
revolutionized  workers'  conditions  In  the 
Western  sectMs  of  the  B\irope<m  Continent 
and  also  In  Italy.  In  Angola,  one  thinks  of 
the  Benguela  Railway  Co.'s  schools,  hospi- 
tals, antenatal  clinics,  day  nurseries,  insur- 
ance schemes,  clubs,  sports  grounds,  and 
workers'  housing.  The  hospital  of  the  Dia- 
mond Co.  of  Angola  serves  an  area  contain- 
ing 95.000  people,  many  of  whom  are  not 
even  the  company's  employees.  Other  ex- 
amples Include  the  CADA  coffee  and  the 
Cassaquele  sugar  plantations.  In  all,  Angola 
has  1  doctor  for  every  13,000  people,  while  in 
Cameroun  1  doctor  has  to  serve  29,000,  in 
Tanganyika  19,000,  in  Ghana  25,000,  In  Sierra 
Leone  66.000,  in  Ethiopia  105,000. 

Production  has  mounted  dramatically  since 
the  war  In  corn,  coffee,  wheat,  sisal,  cattle 
raising,  fish  industries,  diamonds,  petro- 
leimi,  and  a  wide  range  of  minerals  includ- 
ing tin,  tungsten,  cc^per,  manganese,  and 
iron  ore.  The  Cambambe  Dam  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  on  the  African  Continent.  Rail- 
ways are  being  extended  and  minerals 
further  developed  by  a  consortlimi  of  Por- 
tuguese, German,  and  Danish  firms.  In 
1961-62,  116  new  Industrial  undertakings 
were  started,  and  138  authorized.  The  fig- 
ures for  1962  now  show  a  record  crop  of 
ooffee,  cotton,  and  sisal;  470,000  tons  of  crude 
oU  were  prodiiced;  processing  Industries  ex- 
panded by  degrees  varying  from  36  to  70 
percent.  A  favorable  trade  balance  was 
struck,  thouc^h  this  was  40  percent  btiow 
1961  (a  year  of  abnormal  progreaa  In  ^>lte 
of  the  upriaing) .  But  tha  1962  drop  la  due 
to  a  substantial  increase  In  textUe  and 
motor  vehicle  Importa,  the  latter  being  es- 
sential to  current  induatrial  expansion.  It 
would  be  easy  to  be  tendentious  about  aU 
this,  as  also  about  the  feeding  in  of  Govern- 
ment money  for  roads,  bridges,  airfields, 
ports,  electrical  a«rvlcea.  loans  for  farmers, 
and  low-cost  housing.  As  we  shall  see,  gov- 
ernment aid  la  only  a  fraction  of  what  Is 
really  needed,  and  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  this  scM't  of  help  is  dubious.  But 
credit  must  be  given  for  what  has  in  fact 
been  done. 

rAST  oaowiNO  schools 

Angola's  (^u^mlo  Inadequacy  of  labor  has 
been  at  least  partly  offaet  by  the  eradication 
of  BmallpoK  and  sleeping  alckneaa  and  the 
progress  against  leprosy,  suooe^aea  much 
praised  by  the  World  Haallh  Organizatlcm. 
Ths  country's  Infant  mortality  rate  ii  12 
percent,  but  this  Is  leea  than  half  tha  average 
rate  for  the  whc^  continent.  Plana  Include 
160  new  residential  areaa  In  ttie  north,  with 
olvic  centers,  hospitals,  achools,  and  agricul- 
tural services.  Fleets  of  tractors  are  being 
hired  out  to  small  fanners.  Seven  years  ago 
only  2  percent  of  the  population  was  being 
educated.  In  1960  there  were  only  100,000 
chUdren  In  formal  schooling  (17.8  percent  of 
the  relevant  age  group) .  By  the  end  of  1962, 
however,  2.900  edupational  establishments 
served  nearly  300.000  pupils— apart  from  un- 
charted missionary  services  on  the  moet  ele- 
mentary level,  whlfch.  by  some  estlmatea, 
would  serve  to  double  the  total  figure  of 
chUdren  receiving  at  least  8C»ne  education. 
But  even  In  terms  of  formal  schooling  the 
present  rate  of  Increase  is  expected  to  lead  to 
education  for  60  percent  of  the  school -age 
population  in  1966.  (This  percentage  had 
already  been  attained  by  1962  in  Mozambi- 
que.) Multiracial  technical  and  secondary 
schools  are  increasing,  and  the  examples  of 
these  In  Nova  Usboa  and  Benguela  are  of 
the  same  competence  and  quality  as  one 
would  expect  to  meet  in  the  best  British  and 
Belgian  eetabllshments. 

Much  Importance  is  attached  to  the  multi- 
racial settlements,  or  cooperative  communi- 
ties. In  both  Angola  and  Moeambique,  each 
again   with   Its   own   educational,   religious, 
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and  welfare  setups,  each  supervised  by  gov- 
ernment experts,  who  seem  to  work  a  14- 
hour  day.  7  days  a  week.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  these  are  going  to  be  an  eoonomle 
success,  but  the  conceit  is  of  the  highest 
social  significance.  Seven  years  ago  the 
Limpopo  Valley  in  Mozambique  was  a  swamp. 
In  1963  1,200  families,  white,  black,  and 
mulatto,  were  living  In  a  network  of  inte- 
grated communities.  Many  Individuals  were 
prospering  as  they  had  never  hoped  to  do. 
Some  600,000  acres  had  been  turned  over  to 
grazing;  77,600  acrea  were  under  irrigation. 
Psychoaocial  services  are  teaching  farming 
methods,  sanitation,  diet,  hygiene,  and  child 
care  by  radio.  As  an  American  colleague  aaid 
to  me  in  the  midst  of  all  this:  "God  help  any- 
one who  tries  to  mess  this  up."  What  has 
been  aptly  called  a  "disembodied  metaphysi- 
cal principle"  has  at  last  foimd  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  a  valid  and  viable  Incarna- 
tion. 

THK   VNCBCTAUr   FUTUXE 

But  the  economic  future  Is  very  far  from 
assured.  Today  Portugal  puts  more  into  An- 
gola than  it  takea  out,  what  with  public  In- 
veatment,  development  plans,  loans,  and  the 
'  maintenance  of  the  army.  But  Portugal  it- 
self, in  the  view  of  its  86-year-old  Ecomonlcs 
Minister.  Dr.  Telxelra  de  Pinto,  ought  to  be 
producing  at  home  three  times  the  present 
output.  Portugal  has  not  yet  constructed  a 
welfare  society  for  itself.  If  it  attempts  this, 
if  the  common  man's  needs  are  ever  accepted 
as  pcuramount  in  a  society  still  dominated  by 
a  small  elite  of  disproportionately  wealthy 
men  with  llttte  soctel  sense,  the  aid  the 
mother  country  can  supply  to  the  oversea 
provinces  will  be  fractional  Indeed.  The 
situation  Is  analyzed,  sympathetically  but 
with  aomewhat  peasimlstlc  conclusions,  by 
Richard  J.  Hammond,  in  a  pi^ier  written  for 
the  Carnegie  Kndowment  for  International 
Peace.  As  he  sees  it,  the  solution  for  the 
African  territories  lies  with  foreign  ci^>ltal 
and  Increased  exports,  and  the  Americans, 
Germans.  Dutch,  Belgians,  Scandinavians, 
and  Japaneae  are  there  already.  The  strict 
bookkeeping  apiHx>aches  of  Salazar  do  not 
conunend  themselves  to  him  as  the  right 
touch  fcr  countries  desperately  in  deed  of 
multlfdylng  production.  He  thus  anticipates 
ultimate  Independence  as  the  only  reasonable 
outcome.  But  he  testlflee  that  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Portugal  from  Its  African 
provinces  would  plunge  them  Into  economic 
disintegration.  Portugal  gives  them  a  lingua 
franca,  unifying  a  complex  of  fragmented 
societlea  in  a  vaat  but  aparsely  populated 
land.  It  has  contributed  an  authentic  urban 
society  and  a  whole  class  of  European 
artisans  and  skilled  workers  perhaps  unique 
in  the  African  Continent. 

My  own  belief  U  that  the  best  of  both 
worlds — namely,  local  autonomy  fc*  the  prov- 
inces plus  a  continuing  link  with  Portugal — 
many  yet  be  achieved  provided  that  Portugal 
lives  up  to  the  Ideals  it  professes  and  further- 
more provided  that  the  outside  world  comes 
to  see  that  these  Ideals  have  merit  and  dis- 
continues Its  tactics  of  constant  harassment. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  on  developments 
In  Portugal  itself,  where  new  Influences  are 
shaping  up.  The  Lisbon  opposition  groupe 
frankly  admit  that  the  Portuguese  tempera- 
ment does  not  lend  Itself  to  British  or  Ameri- 
can prototypes  of  government.  What  they 
are  seeking  is  to  free  the  present  monolithic 
social  struture  through  broadening  the  in- 
fluence of  various  groups — commercial,  pro- 
fessional, trade  union,  and  the  church.  This 
is  important.  Salazar  is  now  well  into  his 
seventies.  The  successloq  problem  is  acute. 
When  be  stepe  down  It  need  not  be  a  case  of 
•apr^s  mol  le  d61uge."  But  the  organization 
of  a  consultative  opposition  Is  an  immediate 
urgency. 

A  POBTUCESX  COllMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS? 

What  one  asks  from  Portugal  is  not  a  s\ir- 
render  but  a  fulflllment.  The  multiracial 
ideal  need  not  be  abandoned  provided  that 


Portugal  continues  to  work  toward  more 
home  rale  in  Africa,  and  second  that  it  con- 
siders tha  aohsequent  possibilities  (rf  a  Por- 
tugueae Oammonwealth  of  Nations,  each  In- 
dependent, all  united  In  everything  that  the 
Portuguese  mystique  has  to  offer,  with  the 
fullest  scope  for  an  interracial  cross  fertiliza- 
tion of  cultures.  This  would  incidentally 
loosen  the  provinces  economically  from  the 
tight  leash  now  held  by  Lisbon,  and  leave 
them  free  to  tackle  the  world  markets  on 
their  own  account.  This  long-range  solution 
appeals  to  some  of  the  beet  minds  in  Por- 
tugal. In  AxLgoiM,  and  In  Mozambique. 

But  whether  this  or  any  other  solution 
is  to  work  depends  to  no  little  degree  on  out- 
side w(»-ld  opinion  and  its  understanding  of 
the  Issues.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  serious  thinker  that  the  world's 
understanding  of  the  application  of  democ- 
racy reqiiires  an  agonizing  reappraisal.  This 
Is  true  in  the  case  of  judgment  of  Portugal, 
where  as  noted  even  the  opopsltion  to  Salazar 
haa  its  doubts  about  simply  Importing  forms 
of  government  from  the  outside.  It  is  much 
more  evident  in  the  case  of  Africa  and  other 
underdeveloped  areas,  where  nominal  democ- 
racy has  all  too  often  turned  into  a  new  tmra 
of  tyranny.  It  has  long  been  plain  that  many 
African  and  Latin  American  countriea  re- 
quire a  new  form  of  democracy,  something 
that  belongs  to  their  special  characters,  com- 
bining parliamentary  forms  with  needed  and 
basic  stability  and  authority.  n.S.  policy, 
though  the  pmduct  of  a  nation  whoae  own 
denuicracy  contains  many  authoritarian  and 
bureaucratic  features,  is  perhaps  the  worst 
offender  at  foatertng  the  free-for-all  In 
Africa.  All  too  often  the  confusion  simply 
leads  to  one-man  rule— Nyerere,  Ben  Bella, 
Nkrumah,  86koa  Tour*.  When  compared 
with  aome  of  these  results,  the  Portugueee 
experiment  in  Africa  stUl  looks  hopeful. 

But  the  crucial  question  posed  by  events 
in  Africa  and  the  Portugueee  presence  there 
is  simply  whether  or  not  we  want  tiie  world 
to  divide  on  racial  lines.  MaJ.  Patrick  Wall 
recently  urged  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
"appalling  dangers"  of  a  world  divided  by 
race.  "Thla."  he  said  "is  the  nightmare,  the 
appalling  thought."  He  went  on:  "There 
was  a  chance  that  the  races  might  live  to- 
gether In  the  Central  African  Federation  and 
so  exert  its  influence  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south.  But  now  that  experiment  has 
br(Aen  down,  we  shall  have  a  barrier  of 
race  on  the  Zambeal.  with  African -controlled 
atatca  to  the  north,  and  white  government 
to  the  aouth.  I  only  put  this  to  the  House 
In  Older  to  show  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
racial  approach  to  world  poUtics."  The  en- 
tire evolution  erf  the  human  race,  biological, 
historical,  and  philosophical,  is  the  story  of 
nature's  aptitude  for  enrichment  through 
the  spawning  hybrid,  constantly  fanning  It- 
self out  through  mergers  and  marriages  and 
mixtures. 

INSTXAO    or  A   WOBLO   DIVIDED    BT   RACE 

As  Salazar  put  It  to  me  last  siunmer,  we 
have  to  ask  oxirselves  which  is  the  more 
honest:  to  state  the  case  for  multlraclallsm 
as  Portugal  does,  or  to  profess  an  antl- 
colonlBl  policy  that  is  really  a  disguise  for 
neocolonlal  domination  of  Africa  from  out- 
side through  control  of  flnance,  the  unions, 
and  big  business?  Nothing  was  gained  when 
Lenin  turned  the  concept  of  colonization 
into  its  dirtier  form  of  colonialism.  But  all 
men  have  rights  to  the  use  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  these  rights  may  limit  the 
rights  even  of  private  property.  The  whole 
human  race  ha^  an  equitable  easement  over 
the  whole  of  the  world.  Local  rights  cannot 
be  driven  to  the  point  where  national  sov- 
ereignty barriers  and  the  modern  nationalist 
heresies  dam  up  the  flow  of  an  Interracial 
and  international  dialog  and  cooperation 
geared  to  the  boieflt  of  all  mankind.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  whole  human  race  was 
entitled  to  aome  aort  of  stake  in  the  vast, 
untilled  spaces  of  the  American  Continent. 


The  methods  employed  by  the  settlers,  and 
the  degree  of  reqpeet  affordad  to  the  equally 
valid  local  ri^ta  of  tha  IiMlian  peoples  al- 
ready there,  may  coma  in  for  much  valid 
criticism.  But  the  world  would  be  a  eorry 
place  today  had  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
rights  of  American  Indians  denied  to  htunan 
history  the  vast  wonders  of  the  greatest 
multiracial  •xperlemant  of  all  time,  now 
Incarnate  in  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
wh(de  human  nee  aoma  ahare  in  the  im- 
measurable matartal  fruita  of  the  northern 
subcontinent.  And  one  must  ask:  Is  the 
whole  history  of  tha  United  States  from 
now  imtil  the  end  of  time  to  be  one  vast  act 
of  pehltence  for  Ita  Tery  existence? 

One  thing  la  plain.  Fortoguaae  Africa 
today  la  throbbing  with  a  new  vitality  and 
social  sense.  If  Portugal  goea.  who  takes 
over?  A  nearly  bankrupt  United  NaUons? 
Adoula's  harboring  of  t^ngniimn  rebels  does 
not  prevent  him  from  warning  them  pri- 
vately not  to  go  too  far.  He  knows  that  If 
war  does  break  out,  it  will  be  a  long  one. 
The  Pcntugueae  whitea  would  fight  to  the 
death.  The  result  would  be  either  an  em- 
bittered white  mln<vity  government  in  An- 
goitk  and  Mozambique,  or  an  extremist  Afri- 
can nationalism  in  the  nddle  with  Inter- 
tribal confileta  rocking  huge  areaa  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent.  This  Is 
surely  a  time,  not  for  «««K«w«<iwg  hut  for 
the  eneouragaiimut  of  a  gnwtaally  unfolding 
system  that,  with  all  its  dafaeta.  oontaina  a 
promlae  of  woridwtda  algnlftrawea.  a  new  and 
very  much  greater  uhian  for  all  men  of  all 
colors  who  care  to  Inveat  In  it  and  export  It. 


Under  the  New  Order  It  It  a  Crime  To 
(Km  Property? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BXPRBSKNTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  we 
now  reached  the  point  in  our  30-year 
march  down  the  road  to  socialism  that  it 
is  a  crime  to  own  property? 

This  is  not  a  facetious  question.  Re- 
cent Federal  orders  taking  away  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  prirate  praparty 
to  manage  Iheir  own  affairs  coupled  with 
some  strange  rulii^s  of  the  courts  make 
it  apparent  that  it  is  going  to  become  in- 
crea^ngly  difficult  to  own  and  manage 
your  personal  property. 

New  York  courts  have  upheld  rent 
strikes  and  have  made  it  legal  for  ten- 
ants to  refuse  to  pay  rent  when,  in  the 
tenant's  opinion,  satisfactory  repairs  or 
sufficient  heat  Is  not  furnished.  A  story 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
4  recites  the  case  of  a  57-year-old  woman 
being  sentenced  to  90  days  in  the  work- 
house for  failing  to  sui^ly  heat  to  her 
tenants.  Certainly  people  who  rent 
should  be  protected  from  inhuman  or 
unreasonable  treatment,  but  what  of  the 
property  owner?  Has  he  no  right  under 
the  law?  Is  the  administration's  war 
on  poverty  to  mean  an  all-out  assault  on 
private  enterprise?  All  too  often  this  is 
what  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal-New  Fron- 
tier programs  have  meant. 

In  much  of  the  legislation  this  session 
of  Congress  is  working  on,  or  is  to  be 
asked  to  consider,  the  right  to  own  and 
manage  one's  property  is  under  attack. 
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This  Is  80  In  title  11  of  the  dvll  rights  bill. 
It  Is  true  in  mnet  of  the  housliiff  legisla- 
tloa  drmwnArtA  v  the  administration 
wherein  loeal  ea  inmnltlew  and  prlyate 
citizens  muit  coo  !onn  to  Federal  stand- 
ards and  the  ide  «  for  social  reform  as 
promulgated  bf  \  ureaucrats  bent  on  re- 
shaping the  Natl<  n  and  the  world. 

lir.  Speaker,  :  warn  that  tmless  we 
soon  demand  an  aad  to  these  assaults  on 
the  rights  and  fn  edom  of  our  people,  we 
win  destroy  the  e  ipltaUst  system  and  the 
Dhlted  States  as  re  have  known  it. 

To  conelDde  t  lese  remarks  I  would 
like  to  inelnde  ai  i  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  4, 1964.  "The 
Rights  of  Laodkids."  which  sets  forth 
court  rulings  to  ii  lit  the  rights  of  tenants 
above  the  rights  <  if  property  owners;  and 
the  news  Item  pre  vlously  referred  to  from 
the  New  York  rimes  of  February  4, 
"Weeping  Landlidy  Gets  90-Day  Term 
for  Lack  of  Heat.' 

The  artlde  foil  ms: 
(From  tb*  Wsll  8t  wt  Journal.  Veb.  4,  1964] 
Tbs     Bibrxs     or     Laicdlobos — Aas     Thzt 

TBBBATsms     vx     Dbzvs     AsAXNar     Slum 

PBOPHBTT? 

(By  LauTMioe  O.  ODomnaU) 

Mkw  Tone.— Ar  >  tb*  lilrtorte'  righto  of 
UniUflrds  bttng  tta  rMtonad  In  Nmt  York  by 
tiM  eoooartad  affa  to  at  ■tam-dwsUlng  ten- 
•nto  to  imiwov*  U  air  bouatng  oondlttodk? 

Many  raimtaMi  t»m)aity  ownen  bare, 
wbila  aympatbatlc  with  tba  tonanto'  alms, 
an  plainly  worrUl  tbat  aucb  may  be  tba 
MM.  In  parttoola '  tbay  are  tratttng  aboot  a 
aerlaa  oi  rollnga  \fj  a  Brooklyn  Judga  and 
about  oartaln  lagli  latlva  propoaala  wblcb  aU 
hava  ona  oommon  agal  aniwoacb:  In  Tarylng 
dagivaa  tbay  fannl  ( aggrliavad  tananto  to  stay 
In  their  apwttMiit  >— without  paying  rent — If 
It  can  be  ahown  tJ  lat  tba  laxullards  failed  to 
parovlde  awleaa  o  r  m***«*— **"*^  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  nake  tl »  ^lartmento  a  threat  to 
Ufa.  health  aad  aa  raty. 

The  landlords  to  lilave  this  rent  abatement 
technlqiaa  y>  be  aa  open  invitatiaa  to  abueea. 
The  approadk.  tbt  j  argue,  to  much  tougher 
on  landlords  than  tradlttonal  remedlee  avall- 
aUe  to  tenaata  In  raeh  caaaa.  Under  nonnal 
etreumataaeas,  IX  i  tenant  toele  he  tont  get- 
ting proper  aarrkta  or  the  eo-called  bene- 
ficial nae  of  hto  re  itad  quartara  he  can  aim- 
ply  move.  He  p  obaMy  wouldn't  be  held 
UalMe  for  any  vn|  aid  rent  and  the  landlord 
would  end  «p  wi<  h  a  Taeaney — ^not  an  oc- 
cupied, unpald-ta  apartment. 

When  apartaaeoto  are  acaroa.  aa  low-rent 
quartara  cunently  are  in  New  York  City,  the 
tenant  can  go  on  t  rent  atrlke.  an  approach 
that  to  g«*T«t«*g  pc  pularlty.  eapeelally  among 
elTU  righto  groupa  In  a  rent  atrlke.  the  ten- 
ant uauaOy  pays  bJa  rent  to  a  third  party 
who  hokto  the  ftu  da  untU  repalra  are  made 
or  eerrloea  rastor  d.  Sren  the  rent  atrlke 
doeant  overly  cone  sm  reputable  landlords  for 
it  ozUy  defara  rant  paymento. 

But  rent  abetment  atrlkee  a  sensitive 
nerve.  "Thla  to  p  etty  aerlous,"  says  an  offi- 
cial of  one  prop(  rty  owners'  group.  "It's 
something  yon  ci  nt  get  bctck  because  the 
tenant  has  lived  tl  lere  free." 


SAMincATio  ra 

Proteato  an  oBU  lal  of  a  realty  firm:  "Now 
the  tenant  beoom  se  the  judge  and  the  Jury. 
'  Who  aeto  the  Btan<  larda  for  abatementr  It  Lb 
the  tenant.  The  ramlflcatlona  are  tremen- 
dous." 

Advocates  of  thi  rent  abatement  technique 
insist  the  fears  a  landlorda  are  groundless. 
First  of  all.  they  argue,  moat  tenanto  dont 
want  to  cheat  bu  Idlng  ownera  of  their  rent. 
What'a  more,  the;  aaaart.  landlorda  are  pro- 
tected In  osM  way  or  another  under  the  vari- 


ous formulas  that  have  been  proposed. 
Either  the  tenant  must  notify  the  landlord 
of  Mb  complaint  or  the  existence  of  violations 
of  city  housing  or  hetdth  ordinances  must  be 
inroven.  One  pr(^>osal  would  give  landlords 
6  months  to  make  repairs. 

Finally,  the  proabatement  argument  goes, 
withholding  rente  from  slumlords  helps  good 
landlords  because  the  direct  financial  pres- 
sure puto  the  slumlord  out  of  business. 

Yet  none  of  these  argumenta  allays  the 
fears  of  landlords  that  the  rent  abatement 
technique  will  be  abused  by  tenanto  with 
anudl  complalnto.  One  attorney  for  a  ma- 
jor New  York  property  owner  puto  It  this 
way:  "As  a  tenant  you  can  easily  build  up 
your  grievance  to  a  point  where  you  don't 
pay  rent.  It  U  physically  Impoeslble  to  find 
any  ap«ulment  house  in  New  York  City 
where  an  inspector  couldn't  find  a  violation. 
If  the  tenant  can  get  this  violation  found, 
be  can  stop  paying  rente." 

Actually,  some  landlords  see  rent  abate- 
ment as  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  en- 
croachmente  on  their  prerogatives.  They're 
irate  over  the  continuance  In  New  York  City 
of  rent  control — a  wartime  restriction  on 
rent  Increaaee — long  after  it  has  been 
drppped  In  other  cities.  They  contend  that 
rent  control  helps  create  slums,  since  it 
makes  it  harder  to  recoup  the  coet  of  Im- 
provemento  through  rent  Increases.  And  al- 
though property  owners  jxrovlde  the  biggest 
chxink  of  the  citylB  revenues  through  realty 
taxes,  they  complain  that,  apparently  for  po- 
litical reasons,  there's  more  official  concern 
'about  the  rlgbte  of  tenanto  than  of  land- 
lords. 

Backers  of  the  various  forms  of  rent 
abatement  counter  that  landlords  tu-e  badly 
misreading  the  situation.  A  special  commit- 
tee on  hoiising  at  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  contends  that 
"from  the  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  the 
present  we  have  never  had.  or  at  least 
availed  ourselves  of,  an  adequate  means  of 
enforcing  building  standards." 

paosPKCis  roB  sxdkkss  ' 

It's  generally  conceded  that  slum  tenanto 
can't  expect  much  help  from  city  hall  be- 
cause city  agencies  in  the  housing  field  are 
generally  overworked  and  understaffed.  And 
the  bar  association's  committee  finds  pros- 
pecto  for  tenanto'  redress  through  the  courto 
not  much  better. 

In  supporting  the  rent  abatement  method 
ta  crackdown  on  slimilords,  the  bar  associa- 
tion committee  caUs  it  "the  moet  likely  to 
succeed  and  to  provide  the  least  radical 
change  In  existing  law."  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  rent  abatement,  far  from  In- 
volving any  new  philoaophy.  "Is  but  a  log- 
ical extension  of  the  ancient,  honored  rule 
of  'partial  eviction.'  " 

To  explain  "partial  eviction."  It  quotes  an 
1864  New  York  court  decision.  "If  the  land- 
lord enter  wrongfully  upon  or  prevente  the 
tenant  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  part  of  the 
demised  premises,  the  whole  rent  to  sus- 
pended until  poeeesslon  Is  restored."  The 
philosophy  of  thto  approach,  the  committee 
says,  was  further  explained  by  Judge  Ben- 
jamin Cardozo,  later  an  associate  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  In  a  1917  ruling:  "If  such  an 
action  though  partial  only  is  the  act  of  the 
landlord.  It  suspends  the  entire  rent  because 
the  landlord  Is  not  permitted  to  apportion 
his  own  wrong." 

JUDGK  Moarrr's  ettlings 
The  same  line  of  reasoning  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Pred  O.  Morltt,  the  Brooklyn 
Judge  who  has  upheld  the  right  of  tenante  to 
withhold  their  rente  and  continue  to  live  in 
their  apartmento  until  major  repairs  are 
made  and  services,  such  as  heat,  restored. 
To  other  tenanto  with  similar  complalnto.  he 
has  returned  rento  that  had  been  placed  in 
escrow  with  the  covirt  under  earlier  rulings 
of  other  Judges.     He  bases  all  of  these  de- 


cisions on  the  concept  of  "partial"  eviction, 
associates  say. 

Judge  Iforitt's  decisions,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  have  stirred  a  legal  dtopute  about 
the  various  forms  of  eviction  and  their  legal 
remedies.  Real  estate  lawyers  generally  be- 
lieve that  slum  tenanto  moat  often  are  vic- 
tims of  "constructive  eviction" — that  Is. 
they  are  "wrongfully  deprived  of  the  bene- 
ficial enjoyment"  of  their  aparbnents — but 
that  their  only  remedy  to  to  move  out.  Only 
In  cases  of  "actual  eviction"  where  part  of 
the  apartment  is  physically  taken  away 
from  the  tenant  can  he  continue  to  occupy 
his  temalnlng  quarters  rent  free,  most  at- 
torneys for  real  estate  Intereste  say. 

"Morltt's  decision  Is  unprecedented,"  says 
one. 

Judge  Morltt,  58.  a  fiamhoyant  former 
legislator  and  an  acknowledged  crusader 
against  slumlords,  heatedly  denounces  hto 
growing  horde  of  critics.  Leaning  across  the 
bench  In  hto  dingy  courtroom,  he  dismisses 
the  notion  that  the  principles  of  his  de- 
cisions are  novel.  "It's  pure  Cardozo,"  he 
Inslsto. 

AVOIDING  APPXAia 

Although  many  property  owners  are 
steamed  up  over  Judge  Morltt's  dectolons, 
they  don't  intend  to  Join  In  any  appeals. 
"We'd  be  on  the  unp<9Ular  side."  says  a 
spokesman  for  one  property  owners'  group. 
"Our  stand  might  be  taken  as  condoning 
substandard  living."  Most  real  estate  law- 
yers are  confident  Judge  Uorltt's  dectolons 
will  be  overturned  anyhow. 

But  such  a  reversal,  if  it  should  come, 
wouldn't  end  the  wrangling  over  the  rent 
abatement  technique.  eneroachmMit  of  land- 
lord's righto  and  the  legal  definitions  of  evic- 
tion. One  Manhattan  assemblyman.  Paul  J. 
Curran.  already  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Al- 
bany Incorporating  the  important  features  of 
Judge  Morltt's  dectolons.  Ito  legal  basto,  Mr. 
Ciirran  says,  to  "partial  constructive  evic- 
tion." It's  know  that  other  bllto,  similarly 
aimed  at  protecting  tenanto  from  slumlords, 
are  being  drafted. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  know  whether  the 
forebodings  of  New  York's  landlords  are  ex- 
aggerated. But  urbcm  i^jMurtment  owners 
across  the  country  who  may  be  wondering 
what  impact  battles  against  slumlords  may 
have  in  their  conununitlea,  can  watoh  New 
York  for  cluea.  It's  certain  to  be  the  testing 
ground   of   the  rent  abatement  technique. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1904] 

Weeping  Landlady  Grra  90-Dat  Tcaic 

roB  Lack  or  Hxat 

A  sobbing  landlady  was  aentenced  to  90 
days  In  the  workhouse  yesterday  an  hour 
after  she  had  appeared  before  the  city  coun- 
cil to  denounce  rent  controto. 

"In  the  name  of  God."  she  shouted  at  the 
councllmen,  "in  the  name  of  our  former 
President  Kennedy,  do  not  destroy  and  ruin 
the  small-property  owners." 

Then  Mrs.  Lilly  Harrts  walked  the  50  yards 
or  BO  to  the  old  criminal  courthouse  behind 
city  hall  and  was  sentenced  at  about  5:30 
pjn.  by  Judge  Manuel  A.  Oomex  for  failing 
to  supply  heat  to  her  tenante  at  139  Rivlng- 
ton  Street.  Judge  Gomez  had  held  hto  court 
open  all  day  for  Mrs.  Harris's  appearance 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  disposed  of  all 
his  other  cases  before  noon. 

In  addition  to  the  90-day  sentence,  Judge 
Gomez  ordered  that  Mrs.  Harrto  pay  a  S200 
fine  or  be  Jailed  for  30  more  days.  Mrs. 
Harris  began  to  cry. 

Her  lawyer.  Arnold  Schlldhaus,  said  he 
would  seek  bail  for  his  client  this  morning 
In  supreme  oourt  and  appeal  her  case  later. 

In  pronouncing  the  maximum  sentence. 
Judge  Gomea  said  Mrs.  Harrto,  who  to  67 
years  old,  had  "no  feeling  tor  human  be- 
ings." Mr.  schlldhaus  retal toted  that  Judge 
Gomez  was  "not  a  fair  and  impartial  Judge." 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OV   PXNNBTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  1, 1964 

The  House  in  Coounittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HH.  7153)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  dtotrlct  courto  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  diacrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations, to  authorlae  the  Attorney  General 
to  inatituto  auito  to  protect  conatltutional 
righto  in  education,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nity BeUtlons  Service,  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Righto,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purpoaes. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  Is  Imperative  to  have  a 
sound  dvU  rights  bill  placed  on  the 
statute  books  In  the  Immediate  future. 
After  Congress  enacts  l^lslatlon  clari- 
fying the  sltuatlcm  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, then  much<  of  the.  turmoil  and 
confusion  will  begin  to  subside.  When 
people  know  their  legal  rights  and  rem- 
edies, the  need  and  temptation  for  other 
tsrpes  of  action  win  be  removed. 

It  Is  now  100  years  since  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  13th.  14th.  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
were  added.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  these  amendments  were 
intended  to  Insure  equal  <Kq;x>rtunlty  in 
every  field  for  every  dtlzen  of  the  United 
States.  Every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  chance  for  advancement  and  for 
the  light  to  do  the  same  things  that 
other  citizens  are  entitled  to  do  Just  so 
long  as  they  behave  in  an  orderly  and 
legal  fashion. 

'The  bill  is  an  extension  of  authority  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  that  au- 
thority Is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  dvU  rights 
legislation  now  in  force  In  Pennsylvania 
(and  it  has  been  on  the  statute  books  in 
our  State  for  some  years)  Is  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
House.  A  number  of  other  States  have 
similar  legislation.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  we  had  had 
more  progress  along  this  line  in  the  past. 
We  must  take  this  opportunity  to  Insure 
that  everyone,  regardless  of  color,  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  shall  be  treated 
alike  and  have  the  same  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  bUl  came  be- 
fore the  House  under  a  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee.  If  It  should  have  come 
up  by  means  of  a  discharge  petition,  the 
bill  would  have  been  subject  to  points  of 
order.  It  might  have  been  thrown  out 
entirely.  As  it  is,  the  rule  waived  all 
points  of  order,  therdiy  insuring  a  vote 
on  the  bill.  Also,  the  hearings  before  the 
Rules  Committee  provided  valuable  in- 
formation for  my  colleagues  and  me  to 
consider  In  o^mectlon  with  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  which  wUl  be  offered  to 
It. 


Since  an  orderly  procedure  has  been 
followed,  that  fact  will  certainly  be  help- 
ful In  seeming  votes  in  favor  of  Umi^Jng 
debate  when  the  Senate  reaches  the  final 
showdown.  All  of  us  know  that  vote  will 
really  be  the  key  vote  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter. If  the  House  had  not  followed  this 
method.  Members  of  the  other  body,  who 
oppose  cloture  on  principle,  would  cer- 
tainly have  used  the  House's  departure 
from  custom  as  a  strong  additional  rea- 
son to  vote  against  the  imposition  of 
cloture.  No  doubt  some  Senators  would 
have  been  influenced  by  such  an  argu- 
ment. Every  vote  will  be  needed  when 
cloture  is  at  Issue,  for  two-thirds  vote 
is  required.  As  it  is,  I  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 
both  Houses.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
measure,  in  basically  its  present  form, 
will  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  have  advocated  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion for  many,  many  years.  Progress  has 
been  slow,  but  I  am  happy  that  the  final 
goal  is  now  in  sight. 

Let  me  give  this  one  word  of  warning. 
Legislation  In  Itself  Is  not  the  final  cure. 
The  final  solution  to  the  problem  will 
take  time,  adjustment,  and  effort.  In 
the  last  analysts,  the  answer  can  only  be 
found  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
May  we  all  direct  our  thoughts  to  Uie 
great  Christian  principle  of  the  equality 
of  man.  May  the  Divine  Spirit  instill  In 
everyone  the  realization  that  their  neigh- 
bors are  all  equal  before  Grod. 


Reason  and  Emotion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   MXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cur- 
rent comment  soming  from  the  ofllce'^f 
Life  Line  explains  the  difference  between 
reason  and  emotion  and  makes  the  point 
why  we  should  depend  more  upon  the 
latter  than  we  do  upon  the  former. 

I  found  the  essay  particularly  read- 
able and  hereby  Insert  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcors.   The  essay  follows: 
Reason  aitd  Emotion 
(By  Bob  White) 

There  are  two  ways,  among  others,  to  ap- 
proach any  real  problem  or  issue  in  our  own 
personal  lives  or  in  the  life  ot  our  country. 
Often  we  try  them  both,  at  dlffwent  times; 
but  we  need  to  imderstand  them  thoroughly, 
their  proepecto  and  their  pitfalls,  if  we  are 
to  live  and  act  wisely. 

One  of  tSbose  ways  Is  reason,  or  common- 
sense;  the  other  to  emotion,  or  feeling. 

Neither  to  good  or  bad  In  Itself;  both  cah 
be  well  used  or  misused.  But  all  htotory 
shows,  and  our  own  personal  experience  can 
toll  us,  thai  reaponae  to  feeling  more  often 
leads  us  astray,  eq)eclally  when  we  cut  it 
off  from  reeaon  and  place  f eeUng  in  direct 
oppoaltlOQ  to  reason.  Thto  to  eapeelally  true 
in  doaling  with  any  great  public  queatkm, 
whan  ea<di  aide  already  haa  ito  full  quota 
of  acnotloa  and  aomeone  has  to  put  oommon- 
aenae  to  work  In  aorting  out  truth  from 
nonsense. 

Feeling  can  of  oourse  be  noble  and  wonder- 
ful, and  uhJtwtUy  criticized.     The  feeling 


most  Americans  have,  or  used  to  have  on 
seeing  our  flag  or  hearing  the  national  an- 
them la  a  perfect  example.  It  iB  whoUy  con- 
structive; it  helps  to  build  the  best  that  to 
in  us;  it  to  not  at  war  with  resaon  but  allied 
to  it,  sinoe  reason  teUs  us  wnphatioally  that 
no  i>eople  In  all  htotory  had  better  cause  to 
revere  and  bleas  their  country  ttum  we  have. 

But  other  feelings  are  not  so  good,  and  tf 
unchecked  by  reason  and  good  selise  can  soon 
get  us  and  America  into  serious  trouble. 

It  Is  easy  to  feel  anger,  or  pity,  or  prej- 
udice, or  personal  dtolike;  little  effort  Is  in- 
volved. It  is  often  much  harder  to  reason 
matters  out  so  as  to  get  at  the  truth  although 
every  man,  once  he  has  done  tbat,  has  the 
right  to  feel  hhnself  mcxe  truly  and  fully  a 
human  being  for  having  done  so.  "Rito  to 
because  detailed  and  logical  reasoning  to  the 
one  thing  man  can  do  ttiat  no  other  living 
creature  can.  This  ability  raises  us  abo^e 
the  level  of  the  brute  and  tiie  beast  and  en- 
ables UB  to  see  the  brightest  goato  mankind 
can  reach. 

All  around  us  today,  aa  through  all  of 
man's  history,  are  those  who  seek  to  stir  up 
our  emotions  and  cloud  our  reason  for  t2ielr 
own  purposes,  to  win  us  over  to  their  side 
and  their  ends  not  by  reasoned  argument  but 
by  arousing  feelings  we  cannot  oontrol  and 
do  not  try  to  analyze.  Somethnea  tbeae  at- 
tempto  can  best  be  reatoted  by  stirring  up 
strong  feelings  on  the  other  atde,  the  right 
side.  But  thto  is  dangerous;  it  to  playing 
with  fire.  Strong  feelings  can  so  aaslly  get 
out  of  hand.  The  best  way  to  reatot  attempta 
to  persuade  us  by  emotion  of  something  we 
do  not  now  believe— €uid  have  good  reaacm 
for  not  believing — ^Is  to  stick  ss  cloaely  and 
as  tlghtsy  as  we  can  to  good  .old-fashioned 
commonsense. 

Reason  to  actually  no>thlng  more  than 
commonsense  used  in  a  pattern  of  think- 
ing. The  wcsd  "reason"  may  have  a  far-off 
abstract  ring,  as  though  only  a  professor 
of  philoaophy  would  know  how  to  use  it. 
Actiuilly  many  professors  of  iirfillosopby  to- 
day shy  away  from  reason  and  are  not  sure 
they  really  approve  of  it.  (Perhaps  thto  is 
because  so  few  bf  the  ideas  they  accept  can 
be  Justified  by  reason.)  The  oonmionsenee  of 
most  Americans  and  the  sound  ttiinWng  of 
our  naost  dedicated  conatructives  are  the 
true  examples  of  reascm  in  action  today. 
Our  coimtry  Itself  was  founded  on  the  iHln- 
clple#  of  reason;  Thomas~7effetBon  to  gen- 
erally considered  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  what  has  been  called  the  age  of  reason, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
he  wrote  Is  one  ot  ito  fln^  producto. 

Most  of  us  know  a  fine  and  constructive 
feeling  when  we  simply  hear  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  magnlflcmt  dedaratlon 
that  all  men  have  the  InaUexuibto  righto  of 
"life,  liberty  and  the  piu-sult  of  happiness." 
But  thto  declaration  to  founded  first  of  all 
upon  reason — in  Jefferson's  words  upon  "the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God"  as  under- 
stood and  applied  by  men.  These  righto 
are  not  the  creation  of  prop«kganda  or  mere 
rootless  emotion.  They  are  the  righto  which 
reason  teUs  us  a  man  must  enjoy  If  hto  ex- 
istence to  to  have  any  meaning,  make  any 
sense  in  a  universe  ruled  by  natural  and 
divine  law.  / 

Note  the  contrast /Oetween  tiiese  rlghte  and 
the  new,  artificial,  so-called  righto  which 
some  are  now  trying  to  fotot  upon  us — al- 
leged rlghte  to  a  guaranteed  income,  to  live 
In  a  certain  kind  of  house  and  to  be  hired 
for  certain  kinds  of  Jobs  whether  qualified 
or  not.  These  are  not  natural  righte.  They 
are  not  based  upon  reason.  Tbose  who  as- 
sert them  sidestep  or  refuse  to  answer  tbe 
question  of  who  to  to  provide  the  Income 
to  be  guaranteed,  who  to  to  pay  for  the  hous- 
ing and  furnish  the  Jobs,  and  by  what  right 
and  standard  cuch  persons  are  to  be  forced 
to  do  these  things.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  help  those  In  real  need.  It  may  be  a 
moral  duty.  But  It  Is  not  a  right  anyone 
can  jclaim  In  reason.     Righto  are  given  by 
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•trengtb  and 
■ucceeetuUy 
own  teruM. 

Tet  ittil  we  ba 
aeelclng  peace  by 
ouieuliee  Inetead 
by  wlablnc  bamk^ 
benlnc  our  foea 

Hoi    a    elagle 
argument  can  be 
program.    It 
ago  and  led 
In  bletory.    Tbe 
armament  and 
do  but  ring  aU  tbe 
magic  word 


econottilc  poUcf  le  above  all  no 

yet  aU  too  many  rely  on 

tbelr  eoooomlc  Ideaa 


dlwumtan 
t^  Fo  ■eemtngly  magic 


to  find  a  atngle  sane 

and  alnoerely  opposed  to 

^^elfare.     Svarybody  i»  for 

question  Is  simply  how 

aefalevad. 


teU  us  tbat  peace 

tbe  UMre  wish  ot  a 

and  experience, 

us  tbat  In  fact  at- 

by  UMre  wishing  have 

more   Ukaly.     Wishing 

'  rould-be    aggressoia    that 

rould  not  be  resleted   In 

tbey   can   understand: 

,  cqMrlence  tell  us  tbat  In 

stallred  by  tyranny,  what- 

be  kept  only   by 

Ho  one  bas  ewr 

tbls  reasoning  on  Its 


we  bi  kvs  oaa 


obaUtnged 


dbreety 


iltb 


dlpalty. 


futile  wlsbli«  aal 

It  U  tbe 
"weUare."    Beasoi  i 
tbat  tbeie  Is  : 
without  buman 
nlty 

Uve  bis  own  life 
troL 

who  Is  free, 
pocket,  can  elatm 
self  than  the 
food,  clothing, 
remains  bdklnd 
shew  us  tbat  the 
history  have 
created  the  blgb^et 
their  dtlaens. 

Tet  still  the 
dom  and  welfare 
to  claim  that 
tlon  of  freedom 
freedom  f  dr 


prove  this.  So 
ooee  again  upon 
iinf ortunate  ami 
envy  and  reaeni 
maad  tbat  o«r 
penalised  for  the 
sl^tof  theteet 
produetlTlty  Is 
and  want 


More  recently, 
our  Nation,  an 
made  to 

against  American 
plying  that  they 
murder  of  our 
fact  In  erldenee 
done  by  an  aTOwetl 
left  lltUe  room  fa 
his  true 
to  cloud  the 
active  patrlels 
Washington  pc^clsB. 


ba^grouML 
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.ture'a  Ood.  net  by   the 
at  any  one  man  to 


of  how 

ua  and  reason  lead  us 

ot  pubUe  Issues. 

c  words. 


a  mnstant  agitation  for 

tent,  by  weakening 

ourselves. 

and  hoping  harder  and 

»la<nua. 

reasonable,    oommonscnse 

f ooad  la  support  at  this 

la  tried  Juat  a  gedfcratlon 

to  the  moet  terrible  war 

I  dmcataa  at  peace  by  dls- 

have  nothing  left  to 

chaaipss  on  that 

"  trying  to  drown  reason. 

history  alike  la  a  sea  of 

pointlses  feeling. 

that  other  magic  word 

and   eKperlenoe    tell    us 

lasting  welfare 

,  and  tbat  human  dig- 

a  man  svppert  himself  and 

ftee  of  hareaucratlc  con- 

tbat  tbe  man 

wUboat  a  penny  In  bis 

real  welfare  for  htm- 

la  Jail  who  la  certain  of 

long  as  he 

and  eaq>erlence 

freest  nations  throughout 

the  most  prosperous  and 

standard  ot  living  for 


attempt 


welfare 
lad 


welfire^  sake. 


la  aaade  to  put  free- 
opposition  to  each  other, 
rei|Qlrss  the  lesti  Ic- 
tliat  we  must  give  up 
No  reasonable, 
be  advanced  to 
who  asasrt  It  fall  back 
on  oar  pity  for  the 
on  ngUar  feelings  such  as 
it.  calling  upon  us  to  de- 
ptodiiuttte  dtlaens  be 
at  our  needy — losing 
higher  level  of 
only  laattBg  cure  for  need 


at  tragedy  for 

^Ktraordlnary  attempt  was 

emoCloa  as  a  weapon 

nstruutlienesB.  by  Im- 

a  hand  In  tbe  cruel 

it  even  though  every 

tbat  the  deed  was 

pro-communist.    Bsason 

doubt  as  to  tlie  killer  and 

Tet  emotion  was  used 

and  bring  Into  disfavor 

crttidaed   certain 


The  American  people  owe  It  to  thenuselves 
and  the  future  of  their  country  to  demand 
of  every  man  who  comes  before  them  to 
urge  an  idea  of  a  program  that  he  make 
sense  about  it.  that  he  face  up  to  reality, 
that  he  give  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted 
or  why  his  point  of  view  is  correct.  Once 
this  has  been  done,  then  feeling  may  Join 
with  reason  in  support  of  that  Idea  or  pro- 
gram. Just  as  coDstructives  Join  feeling  with 
reason  in  their  soundly  based  patriotism. 
But  reason  must  come  first.  We  must  be 
sure  that  what  we  are  first  makes  sense. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  easy  prey  for  every  agi- 
tator who  would  lead  vis  and  the  country 
astray  for  his  own  purposes. 

Patriots  and  constructlves  everjrwhere 
should  make  a  fecial  effort  to  learn  the 
reasonable  basis  for  all  of  tbelr  own  beliefs 
and  programs,  so  that  they  may  not  only 
preach  reason  but  practice  It.  We  should 
know  not  only  what  we  are  for  but  why  we 
are  for  it.  Tbe  founders  of  this  Nation 
knew  both  with  a  thoroughness  unmatched 
since  their  time.  Their  success  stands  as  an 
example  for  what  we  can  do.  Freedom  and 
reasaon  are  allies.  One  cannot  exist  without 
the  other. 


Tax  Relief  for  College  Educatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBB 
Monday,  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
driving  home  last  night,  I  heard  Edward 
Morgan  announce  tbat  the  administra- 
tion had  won  a  narrow  victory  in  the 
other  body,  and  so  I  listened  to  learn 
the  nature  of  that  victory,  and  I  found 
that  the  other  body  had  decided,  48  to 
45,  to  deny  a  tax  deduction  for  colleges 
expenses  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  administration  had  won  a  victory 
against  higher  education. 

An  administration  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, or  so  we  were  led  to  believe  In  the 
state  of  the  Union  message,  had  strained 
every  resource  to  deny  college  students 
and  their  parents  the  modest  encourage- 
ment Euid  assistance  that  could  stem 
from  deducting  college  expenses. 

And  the  AFL-CIO  commentator  said 
that  (H>ponent8  of  this  relief  believed  it 
would  help  those  who  need  help  least. 

Need  help  least?  Who  are  they  talk- 
ing about? 

I  have  many  case  histories  in  my  files. 
Consider  the  parents  of  three  above - 
average  students,  all  ot  college  age,  who 
have  put  a  new  mortgage  on  their  home, 
drive  a  10-year-old  car.  deny  themselves 
new  clothing  and  all  entertainment, 
work  at  two  Jote  to  try  to  keep  these 
youngsters  in  school,  and  the  children 
ate  working  too.  Need  it  least?  I  can- 
not think  of  anyone  who  needs  the 
modest  relief  this  amendment  would 
have  offered  more  than  a  couple  like  this 
one.  and  there  are  mlUlcHiB  of  them. 

How  about  tbe  working  widow  with  a 
college  SOD  who  is  also  working,  risking 
tbe  loss  of  a  scholarBblp  because  be  can- 
not keep  up  his  grades  while  working  full 
time?  Who  thinks  these  people  do  not 
need  tax  relief? 

For  that  matter,  how  about  the  young 


man  working  his  way  througb  college, 
or  F>erhaps  with  a  wife  who  is  working, 
while  trying  to  rear  little  children,  "the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
proposed  an  exemption  for  this  young 
couple.  It  was  rejected  as  well.  The 
administration  said  "No." 

No  relief.  No  help  for  higher  educa- 
tion unless  it  Is  through  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  controlled  scholarships  and  loans. 
Federal  conthol.  Federal  handouts,  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  Federal  programs — but 
not  one  bit  of  relief  from  Federal  taxa- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  the  ad- 
ministration may  say  hereafter  about 
higher  education,  no  matter  what  prom- 
ises or  programs  may  be  offered,  all  will 
have  a  hollow  ring  of  hypocrisy  because 
this  administration  strong  arm^  the 
members  of  Its  party  into  defeating  the 
most  simple,  effective,  easily  adminis- 
tered and  readily  available  kind  of  as- 
sistance that  the  Federal  Government 
has  it  in  its  power  to  offer. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  House  bill  far 
more  generous.  I  believe,  than  the  pro- 
posed Senate  amendment.  I  propose  a 
tax  deduction  covering  all  expenses  of 
a  college  education,  and  I  propose  tbat 
it  be  available  to  any  parent  or  student 
or  any  benefactor  wbo  ^nay  wish  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  studoit.  If  we  truly 
wish  to  encourage  bigher  education,  let 
us  do  so.  College  expenses,  like  most 
everything  else,  are  a  burden  because  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  takes  too  large  a 
share  of  ev^yone's  earnings.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  tax  relief  to  en- 
courage spending  and  investment  Tbe 
administration  propoaeB  tax  relief  to 
spur  tbe  economy.  How  can  tbe  admin- 
istration oppose  tax  relief  to  encourage 
education? 

I  am  sorely  distressed  and  I  tblnk  I 
speak  for  millions  of  American  parents 
and  students  when  I  say  tbat  no  nuxe 
cruel  blow  bas  becai  struck  against  tbe 
ambitions,  the  aspirations,  tbe  bc^es, 
and  the  futures  of  tboae  young  Ameri- 
cans to  whom  this  amaU  concession 
might  mean  tbe  difference  between  goins 
to  college  and  staying  at  borne  to  Join  tbe 
ranks  of  the  undereducated  unemployed 
about  whom  this  administration  so  hy- 
pocritically pretends  to  be  concerned. 


J.  Raiford  WaUoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
br 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  unsusxm 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  17,  1964,  Mississippi  lost  one  of 
its  most  outstanding  and  useful  citizens. 
John  Raiford  Watson,  of  Jackson. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Watson 
was  executive  director  of  tbe  MLsslsrippi 
Railroad  Association.  Preyiously,  be 
had  rendered  notable  public  serviee  as 
assistant  secretary  of  tbe  Mississippi 
State  Senate. 

Mr.  Watson  was  well  known  to  the 
Mississippi  delegation  in  Congress  and 
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Members  from  other  States.  He  was 
extremely  well  liked  because  of '  his 
charm,  intelligence,  and  gracious  bear- 
ing. Raiford  Watson  was  a  gentleman, 
and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who 
luiew  him.  I  shall  especially  miss  his 
sage  counsel,  his  helpful  spirit,  and  his 
friendship  which  was  manifested  in 
many  ways. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Legislature  honoring  his 
memory.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Honoking  J.  Raiforo  Watson, 
or  Mississippi 

Whereas,  our  Almighty  Creator,  in  his  all- 
knowing  and  Infinite  wisdom  has  called  home 
one  of  his  faithful  servants,  J.  Raiford  Wat- 
son; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Watson,  son  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator John  Stewart  Watson,  Sr.,  of  Lexing- 
ton, was  weU  known  and  highly  respected 
in  the  public  affairs  of  his  State,  having 
served  it  with  distinction  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  6  years,  as  secretary  ot 
the  senate  during  the  first  administration 
of  Oov.  Hugh  White,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  bocud  for  8  years;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  time  of  hla  death,  Mr. 
Watson  was  the  executive  director  of  the 
Misaisslppi  Railroad  Association;  and 

Whereas  his  host  of  friends  throughout 
the  State  wlU  miss  his  helpful  and  InteUl- 
gent  coimsel,  his  imfalliiig^  courtesy,  his 
gentle  wit  and  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  imigress  of  his  community  and  his 
State:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring  therein),  Tliat  we  do 
hereby  commend  the  pubUc  and  private  life 
of  J.  Raiford  Watson  and  express  publicly 
our  deep  regret  at  his  untimely  death  and 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family, 
his  associates  and  his  many  friends. 


RIAS  Shutdown  It  ^peasement  of 
Rntsiaas 


far  shakier  than  that  of  native  Rus- 
sians, to  which  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts in  Russian  are  beamed,  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  made  a  very  bad 
deal.  Tbe  American  people  are  entitled 
to  a  statonent  from  their-  Government 
on  this  point. 

Both  explanations  assume  particular 
importance  because  of  reports  that  most 
Germans  regard  the  RIAS  shutdown  as  a 
prime  example  of  U.S.  appeasement  of 
the  Communists  in  the  name  of  "relaxa- 
tion of  tensions." 

An  indication  of  how  little  substance 
there  Is  to  that  term  was  provided  last 
week  when  the  Soviet  Air  Force  shot 
down  an  unarmed  U.S.  Air  Force  T-39 
trainer  which  Inadverently  strayed  across 
'  the  East  German  border.  Three  Ameri- 
can officers  lost  their  lives  to  this  exam- 
ple of  "relaxation  of  tensions"  and 
"peaceful  coexistence"  as  tbe  Russians 
define  these  terms.  I  believe  moet  Ameri- 
cans agree  wltb  my  belief  tbat  bargain- 
ing on  such  terms  is  the  height  of  sense- 
less futility. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  S,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  the  powerful  longwave  broad- 
cast transmitter  of  RIAS — ^Radlo  In  the 
American  Sector — beamed  from  Munich 
to  listeners  through  central  Europe  was 
shut  down  by  tbe  U.8.  Government. 

Barron's  Weekly,  an  old  and  respecta- 
ble financial  publicatioti  bas  charged 
that  the  shutdown  of  this  effective  prop- 
aganda weapon  is  p«u-t  of  a  secret  bar- 
gain made  last  summer,  under  which  tbe 
Kremlin  has  stopped  Jamming  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  Russian. 

During  last  summer's  negotiation  on 
the  Moscow  test  ban  treaty  tbe  charge 
was  explicitly  denied  that  any  secret  side 
agreement  was  discussed  or  arrived  at. 
Is  Barron's  Weekly  right?  Or,  does  tbe 
RIAS  shutdown  represait  a  significant 
separate  concession  to  tbe  Soviets?  llie 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  state- 
ment fr<xn  their  Government  on  this 
point. 

Since  the  loysJty  of  Moscow's  satellite 
subjects,  to  which  RIAS  was  beamed  is 


KDKA  Supports  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FaKNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  S,  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  bills  wl\lch  I  have  sponsored,  HH. 
4459,  to  extend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  Is  similar  to  legislation  which 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
John  H.  Dknt.  bas  successfully  steered 
through  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  is  now  on  the  Union 
Calendar  awaiting  a  rule. 

In  this  regard.  I  submft  the  following 
editorial  by  Pittsburgh  radio  and  t^e- 
vlslon  station  KDKA  urging  Congress  to 
enact  this  much -needed  legislation: 

Lost  In  the  battles  over  clvU  rights  and 
other  major  legislation  during  the  196S  ses- 
sion of  Congress  were  a  number  of  small, 
but  nonetheless  Important  bills.  One  of 
these  would  place  small  coal  mines  under 
Federal  safety  regulations. 

The  lack  of  federal  Inspection  in  mines 
employing  less  tlian  16  men  is  the  greatest 
safety  hazard  In  mining  today.  The  grim 
tragedy  of  three  men  trapped  In  a  Haaleton. 
Pa.,  mine  last  sxmuner— one  of  whom  died — 
was  a  shocking  example.  But  this  Is  an  oft- 
repeated  tragedy.  One-third  of  the  mining 
deaths  occur  In  these  small  mining  pits,  al- 
though they  produce  only  about  (me-ninth 
of  the  Nation's  ooal  tonnage. 

To  halt  this  senseless  and  unnecessary 
loss  of  lives,  Pittsburgh  district  Congress- 
man JoHK  Dbnt  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
put  small  mines  under  Federal  safety  regula- 
tions. Just  as  the  big  mines  are  regulated. 
ThU  leglBlatloii- Is  bottled  up  In  the  Hpuae 
Rules  Committee.  M'ning  ofllctals  claim  It 
would  put  many  imaU  niintng  pits  out  at 
bualneas. 

Well,  If  this  Is  so.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing.  Coal  should  be  produced  csUy  In 
mines  that  take  prt^Mr  safegxutfds  to  pro- 
tect the  Uves  of  tlie  men  working  In  the  dan- 
gerous underground  pita. 

Now  that  a  new  session  ot  Ocmgress  Is  be- 
ginning, the  Ho\ue  Rules  Committee  should 


give  the  small  mines  safety  bill  a  full  hear- 
ing. It  is  up  to  the  chairman,  Howaxd 
SicrrH  of  Virginia,  to  set  a  date  for  the  hear^ 
Ing  and  expedite  this  legislation  for  a  vote 
by  Congress. 

Every  day  lost  increases  the  hazard  of  un- 
necessary death  in  the  small  mining  pits.  We 
cannot  afford  any  more  Hazleton  tragedies. 


Congress  Slow?    Sore,  and  Be  Glad 
of  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   irOSTH   CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  2.  1964.  my  hcunetown 
daily  newspaper,  tbe  Gastonia  Gazette, 
carried .  a  very  fine  editorial  mtitled 
"Congress  Slow?  Sure  and  Be  Glad  of 
It." 

The  editorial  Is  a  very  splendid  answer 
to  those  wbo  00  glibly  criticize  tbe  Con- 
gress for  its  del&eratlve  i4>pn>acb  to 
legislative  matters.  The  words  of  the 
editorial  should  be  brought  to  tbe  attri- 
tion of  all  of  our  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  tbe 
editorial  In  tbe  Aivendix:  v 

Coitaaxaa  8u>w?  Suas.  and  Bx  Glao  or  It 

There  are  numy  fine  sports  today  which  are 
being  enjoyed  by  spectat<Hi  that  hardly  knew 
spectators  before. 

Television  has  brought  the  man  in  the 
den  a  bird's-eye  view  of  outstanding  Olympic 
events,  golf  matehes,  tennis  matches,  bowl- 
ing, eto. 

We  sometimes  get  excited  over  barrel 
Jumping  or  discus  throwing  or  pole  vaulting, 
whereas  bef  cure  we  mig^t  have  had  to  pause 
and  look  up  the  game  in  the  encyclopedia. 

FootbaU  is  running  wild,  "niere  are  some 
who  will  argue  endlessly  that  this  sport  has 
taken  over  from  baseball  as  our  national 
pastime. 

But,  the  real  sport  of  the  proletariat  la 
older  than  most  of  these  qx>rts,  and  even 
now  it  seems  to  be  picking  up  momentum 
like  It  has  never  known  before. 

This  sport  is  knocking  Congress. 

Seldom  In  history  has  that  body  been 
under  such  attcMsk.  It's  not  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress any  more;  It's  the  do-nothing  C(»i- 
gress,  whether  one  Is  referring  to  the  87th 
or  88th  or  any  other  of  recent  vintage. 

The  sad  thing  Is  that  so  many  pei^le  these 
days  take  it  for  granted  that  the  constitu- 
tional purpose  of  Congress  Is  mainly  to 
criticize  the  President  (whoever  he  might 
be)  and  keep  him  from  grabbing  too  much 
power,  and  to  pass  only  those  laws  which  one 
side  is  able  to  Jam  through  with  maSn  force, 
or  slip  by  on  the  grease  slopped  over  from 
the  ever-normal  pcH'k  barrel. 

Aside  trcaa  this  basic  fxmctlon.  the  p<q;>ular 
ImpressloQ  goes.  Congressmen  divide  their 
time  between  endless  hearings  on  gangsters 
and  other  seamy  cltisens  and  holding  Inter- 
views with  reporters  In  whl<^  they  discuss 
what  legislation  is  going  to  be  considered  In 
the  current  session,  when  It  will  go  through, 
how  It  wm  be  gotten  through,  how  It  will  be 
changed  before  It  gets  thro\igh,  or  why  it 
wont  go  through  at  all. 

True,  a  romatlo  picture  of  Congressmen 
still  survives  among  the  young — a  picture  of 
whlte-maned,  floppy-tied  solons  debating 
hotly  In,  the  aisles  of  Senate  or  Hoxise. 

ActuaUy,  most  speeches  printed  in  the 
CoNoaxBSiONAi.  RxcoRO  weic  never  delivered. 
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I'i  most  hiidhly  respected 
UkoUL  a.  Oovem  at  the 


superior  court,  was  among  the  princi- 
pal speakers. 

Because  of  the  depth  of  understanding 
which  Jtulge  CoreUl  gave  this  subject, 
Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  am  requesting  that  his 
entire  speech  be  placed  in  the  Rkcohd  at 
this  time. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  our 
present  immigration  laws  help  perpetu- 
ate the  separation  of  families.  President 
Johnson  has  stated  that  he  hopes  our 
immigration  laws  will  be  amended  to 
permit  families  to  be  reunited.  I  strong- 
ly support  this  concept. 

Judge  Covelli's  excellent  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Amzrica — Thx  Land  Bequeathed  to  the 

WOKLD 

My  fellow  ^  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry, 
o\u-  challenge  Is  at  hand.  The  time  of  our 
trial  is  too  long  prolonged.  Now  is  the  hour 
of  o\ir  decision,  of  our  determination  and 
of  our  commitment.    Shall  we  accept  it? 

Few  times  In  the  history  of  America  has 
an  integrated  immigrant  group  been  faced 
with  BO  patent  an  injustice,  of  Inequity  and 
discrimination,  as  the  one  which  brings  mm 
together  today. 

Presently  the  innocent  victims  of  an  un- 
just, unscientific,  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion law,  we  are  in  a  position  to  show  our 
united  strength  and  resolve  to  come  out  of 
the  shroud  of  injustice  and  stereotype  of 
which  our  inunlgrant  ancestors  and  we  have 
been  the  scapegoats.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  In  a  Ood-fearlng  and  democratic  re- 
public such  as  ours,  which  has  been  born 
of  the  talent  and  sacrifice,  yes,  the  very 
blood  cf  the  Immigrant  cotild  wallow  In  a 
prejiidlce  of  late  19th  century  vintage.  But 
today.  In  this  country,  In  these  United 
States,  this  prejudice  and  discrimination  has 
been  sanctified  in  the  fmn  ctf  a  law  of  the 
land.    This  cannot  be,  we  say;  but  It  is  so. 

What  are  we  asking  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  Very  simply,  we  are  asking 
for  an  equalization  of  inunlgration  laws,  the 
equal  dlsributlon  of  quotas  in  the  immigra- 
tion to  all  countries,  regardless  of  the  na- 
tional origin  of  the  immigrants  themselves. 
The  natlcmal  origins  section  of  the  present 
Immigration  law  does  not  equally  dls^ibute 
quotas  to  all  countries  because  of  a  prejudice 
which  has  been  fed  by  lies  and  halftmths 
to  our  legislators  about  persons  from  South- 
em  Europe.  As  a  result,  for  example.  North- 
em  European  countries  may  send  76.000  per- 
sons to  t^e  United  States  per  year.  TTiis 
Is  one-half  of  th«  entire  quota  of  150,000. 
Italy  may  send  only  6,600.  Not  only,  but 
theee  countries  use  Just  about  one-fourth 
of  their  quota,  while  Italians  and  others  have 
to  wait.  The  press'nt  law  will  not  allow  ooun- 
trlea  who  have  overdrawn  their  quota  to 
make  use  of  this  unused  portion  of  the  quota. 
Thla  means  in  simple  terms  that  there  are 
300,000  Italians  waiting  to  enter  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  present  law  this  would 
take  40  yean. 

But  what  are  the  reasons  why  Italians 
have  been  given  such  a  low  quota  In  the 
Immigration  law  of  1963,  called  the  McCar-, 
ran-Walter  Act?  Soma  typical  reasons  cir- 
culated at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
are: 

1.  Speaking  of  the  typical  Italian  Immi- 
grant, one  American  penologist  said:  "The 
knife  with  which  he  cuts  his  bread,  he  also 
uses  to  1(^  aa  another  Dago's  ear  *  *  *  he 
Is  quite  familiar  wltSi  the  sight  of  hiunan 
blood  as  with  the  sight  of  the  food  he  eats." 

a.  An  Amsrlcaa  newspaper  once  said  this 
about  Italians:  "The  disposition  to  assassi- 
nate In  rersogs  for  a  fancied  wrong  Is  a 
marked  trait  In  Vbm  diaracter  of  this  impul- 
sive snd  Inexorable  raoe." 

9.  Senator  Pat  MeOarran  himself,  when 
advocating  the  passage  of  Us  bm  la  19U 


warned  that  there  may  be  5  million  aliens 
in  the  United  States  "Including  militant 
Cocnmunlsta.  Sicilian  bandits  and  other 
criminals  at  large." 

Are  these  reasons  logical?  Are  they  sci- 
entific? Are  they  democratic?  Are  they 
Just?  Are  they  a  worthy  reward  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Immigrants  to  American 
culture  and  life  from  the  revolutionary  days 
to  the  present?  Names  like  UaaaucheUl. 
Kino,  Tonti,  Fermi,  are  part  ot  American 
history  and  culture.  We  must  take  advan- 
tage of  our  chance  to  have  theee  laws  based 
on  the  national  origins  system  of  distribu- 
tion repealed. 

President  Truman  dviring  his  administra- 
tion in  1952,  vetoed  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  but  the  forces  of  hate  and  prejudice, 
supported  by  the  very  Congrees  of  the  United 
States,  upheld  the  act  despite  the  pleas  of 
millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  extraction. 
Whether  for  political  expediency  or  advan- 
tage, or  because  of  the  fact  that  Members  of 
the  Congrees  thought  Italians  Just  would  not 
care.  Who  knows?  But  the  tlBM  has  come 
tar  us  to  rally  to  our  cause  tn  demanding  the 
repeal  of  this  outdated  and  prejudicial 
system. 

Today,  many  Congressmen  lniq>lred  by  the 
illumined  leadership  of  our  beloved  and  late 
President,  John  FUagerakl  Kennedy,  are  will- 
ing to  support  the  caxise  we  have  fought  for 
over  a  decade  to  bring  back  to  public  scru- 
tiny. Some  of  those  Illustrious  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  seated  on  this  stage 
this  afternoon. 

If  the  reasons  which  motivated  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  jvejudldal  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  were  unfounded  and 
Illogical,  the  motives  which  the  Ute  Presi- 
dent had.  to  Introduce  this  revlslcm  of  the 
immigration  laws  and  the  alxHltion  Ot  the 
national  origins  portion  of  them,  are  solid 
and  founded  on  the  firm  belief  In  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Inunlgrant  to  America  and 
her  way  of  life.  In  his  statement  of  Intro- 
duction, President  Kennedy  said  on  July  23 
of  this  year: 

"The  use  of  the  national  origins  system  is 
without  basis  in  either  logic  or  reason.  It 
neither  satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accom- 
plishes an  International  purpose.  In  an  age 
of  Interdependence  among  nations  such  a 
system  is  an  anachorlsm.  for  It  discriminates 
among  applicants  for  admission  Into  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  accident  of 
birth." 

Senator  Hast,  cosponsor  of  the  blU  to- 
gether with  Congressman  Emakttxl  Cezxex, 
said  on  the  same  day: 

"No  provision  of  national  law  has  been 
more  repugnant  to  many  peoples  throughout 
the  world  •  •  •  than  Judging  a  man's  worth 
for  immigration  to  our  Nation  on  the  basis 
of  birth  or  the  racial  necessity  of  his  par- 
ents. This  meanness  of  spirit  of  our  law  Is 
alien  and  apart  f^om  the  great  traditions 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  morally  com- 
mitted *  •  •  to  seek  a  national  policy 
which  will  make  the  simple  truth  of  the 
wcM^ls  of  St.  Paxil — ^"Ood  •  •  •  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
aU  the  face  of  the  earth.'  " 

Now  let's  get  down  to  the  facts.  What 
does  this  proposed  law  mean  to  Italians? 
It  means  baslcaUy: 

1 .  Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  would  enter  the 
United  States  as  nonquota  Inunlgrants. 

2.  Italy  would  receive  16,478  quota  visas 
per  year  Instead  of  a  mere  6,600. 

3.  Parents  of  resident  aliens  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  fourth  preference  category  for 
quotas.  Instead  of  waiting  out-of-quota. 
This  would  cut  down  ths  waiting  list  of 
thousands  of  Italians  who  are  waiting  to 
oome  to  America  to  Join  loved  ones  and 
relatives. 

Theee  reasons  are  solid.  They  are  not 
based  on  a  nationalism  categorically  in  op- 
I)oaiaon  to  our  Amolcan  way  of  life. 
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My  fellow  citizens  of  Italian  extraction,  we 
are  at  a  crossroads,  and  the  decision  Li  ours. 
Why  should  we  36  million  An^wfi^At^f  of 
Italian  extraction  sit  muted  and  dUgraoed. 
second-class  citizens  becatise  of  the  villainy 
of  a  few  who  bear  Italian  names  and  have 
betrayed  the  sacred  religious  and  cultural 
tradition  which  has  been  ours  for  centuries? 
We  must  make  oiir  voices  heard  and  ap- 
preciated and  respected.  We  must  keep 
ever  before  the  minds  of  our  countrv, 
of  our  President,  and  our  Congressman 
and  Senators,  yes,  of  the  world,  this 
urgent  plea  for  self-respect  and  honor. 
There  ts  practically  no  chance  that  this  legis- 
lation (S.  1932)  win  get  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Congress  before  the  end  of  the  year  because 
another  bill  for  clvU  rl^ts  has  now  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  world.  But  we  shaU  wait  in  pregnant 
silence  until  the  89th  session  of  Congress 
when  we  pray  to  God  this  bill  shall  be  heard 
and  passed. 

Few  words  spoken  by  any  man  within  the 
last  75  years  in  America  have  had  more 
meaning  than  those  si>oken  by  the  humble 
Bishop  of  Placenza,  Italy.  When  visiting 
the  United  States  and  speaking  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1901,  Bishop  John 
Baptist  Scalabrlnl,  saintly  founder  of  the 
Scalabrlnl  Fathers,  so  aptly  embodied  within 
his  prophetic  words  our  own  thoughts  and 
sentiments: 

"America,  and  I  say  this  with  heartfelt 
emotion,  is  the  land  bequeathed  to  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised 
land  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hera,  some 
day,  if  quiescence  and  self-satisfaction  and 
ignorance  do  not  lead  people  astray  from  the 
divine  plan,  aU  of  the  national  groups 
within  this  fortunate  land  will  bring  forth 
numeroiis  and  rich,  contented,  moral  and 
religious  generations  which,  although  ding- 
ing stlU  to  their  own  national  character* 
Istlcs,  will  be  closely  knit  into  an  integral 
whole." 

I  thank  you. 


Capitalism  Best  Arfament  Afainst 
Coi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TDCAa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPBESE3VTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  own 
system  of  private  enterprise  which  has 
achieved  the  greatest  advances  for  man- 
kind in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
best  argument  agsdnst  the  Communist 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  instead  of 
our  leaders  extolling  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem and  pointing  out  its  acc<nnpllsh- 
ments  as  against  communism's  failures, 
they  seem  to  be  doing  all  possible  to 
liquidate  private  ent^rirlse  and  try  to 
defeat  the  slave  philosophy  by  adopting 
Socialist-Communist  programs. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  stand  up  for  our 
own  greatness,  point  out  the  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  all  in  this  ooimtry 
as  compared  to  the  iHlght  of  the  average 
citizen  of  Soviet  Russia  and  other  Com- 
munist nations.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not 
insist  on  bailing  the  Communists  out 
every  time  their  sjrstem  failed,  thetr  peo- 
ple would  long  ago  have  starved  to 
death  or  would  have  thrown  off  tha 
chains  of  communism  which  oislaved 
them. 


The  f  (blowing  article  by  Frank  Langs- 
ton,  news  analyst  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  reminds  us  that  "Capitalism  It- 
self Is  Best  Argimient." 

Cafttaubic  Itsklt  Is  Best  Argument 
(By  Frank  Langston,  news  analyst) 

Too  many  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  spending  too  much  time  worrying  about 
the  Communist  threat  and  doing  too  little 
about  it. 

They  look  at  the  gains  communism  has 
made  and  worry  about  Red  promises  to 
millions  of  people  everywhere.  Some  even 
are  inclined  to  go  on  the  defensive  and  to 
apologize  for  our  system  of  capitalism,  which 
has  become  a  sort  at  dirty  word  In  many 

Too  many  people  talk  about  the  threat  of 
Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  to  bury  us  with- 
out realizing  that  we  In  the  United  States 
have  the  one  ideological  weapon  with  which 
to  defeat  communism. 

That  weapon  is  share  ownership.  What 
is  needed  is  to  use  It  as  a  weapon  for  tl)e 
West  in  the  war  of  Ideas. 

The  Communists  make  much  of  people's 
republics,  people's  ownership,  people's  gov- 
ernments and  the  like.  And  at  the  same 
time  they  talk  about  capitalism  as  a  small 
group  of  powerful  individuals  In  Wall  Street 
who  own  and  control  the  entire  United 
States. 

OWNERSHIP  IS  SPREADING 

That  concept  of  capitalism  Is  nearly  a 
century  out  of  date — if  it  ever  was  accurate. 

The  truth  of  the  inatt«'  Is  that  nkore  than 
17  mUlion  indlvlduaU  in  the  United  States 
now  own  at  least  one  share  of  one  public 
corporation  and  that  nearly  64  percent  df 
all  shareowners  have  annual  household  In- 
comes undw  $10,000. 

That  Is  one  out  of  every  six  adult 
Americans. 

And  the  plct\ire  of  the  average  stockholder 
certainly  la  not  that  of  a  f  atman  with  a  big 
cigar  In  WaU  Street  squeealng  the  life  out 
of  less  fortunate  Americans. 

Furthermore,  the  trend  toward  Individual 
stock  ownership  Is  growing,  rtom  1952  to 
1962,  most  recent  census  of  shareowners,  in- 
dividual ownership  rose  from  6Vi  to  17 
million. 

And  these  figures  Include  only  direct  own- 
ership oi  puhlie  oorporatlcm  shares.  They 
do  not  include  those  persons  wUa  own  fam- 
Uy  businesses  or  closed  corporations  or  of 
the  millions  who  have  an  equity  in  other 
concerns  through  their  holdings  of  life  in- 
surance. 

"Perhaps  the  most  powerful  erf  aU  incen- 
tives, to  people  In  aU  natlona.  Is  the  prospect 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living,"  Keith  Funs- 
ton,  president  of  ths  New  York  Stock  Bz- 
change,  recently  told  the  Men's  Dinner  Club 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

"But  once  people  are  able  to  acquire  a 
decent  share  of  the  neceslUes  of  life  and  can 
afford  some  of  the  extras,  then  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly In^xvtant  for  them  to  recognize 
that  they  have  a  deep  personal  stake  in  the 
economic  system  which  makes  those  things 
possible." 

Properly  handled,  he  asserted,  share  own- 
ership can  be  a  potent  weapon  for  the  West 
in  the  Ideological  war. 

rr'S  TBI  BXST  INCXMTITX 

He  noted  that  many  Xuropaaa  buslnsM 
leaders,  including  soma  economle  planners 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  have  devoted  coa- 
sidcrable  study  to  Amt>ri«>«  capital  marketa, 
seeking  to  learn  how  they  can  be  adaptrad  to 
meat  apeciflc  prohlsms  In  other  oountrlss. 
Their  aim  Is  to  find  a  way  of  establishing  a 
bn»d  base  of  individual  ownership. 

Last  November  Mr.  Funston  and  a  group 
of  American  businessmen  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  held  three  meetings  with  Khrushchev. 

'^  eaaas  away  from  tha  three  meetings 
with  a  deepened  coavictlaa  that,  although 


the  Soviet  leader  is  indeed  a  powerful  and 
deadly  antagonist,  both  he  and  the  system 
he  represents  are  perhaps  even  more  vulner- 
able than  Americans  generally  realize,"  Mr. 
Funston  said. 

He  gave  these  reasons  for  believing  that 
capitalism  will  defeat  commtinism. 

Capitalism  recognizes  the  aU-poworful  force 
of  individual  incentive  and,  hence.  Is  con- 
sistent with  hvunan  nature,  whUe  commu- 
nism seeks  vainly  to  supprees  that  force. 

Capitalism  recognizes  that  people  will 
work  hardest  only  when  they  know  that 
they  will  reap  directly  most  of  the  benefits 
of  their  work  and  can  pass  on  those  benefits 
to  those  who  are  closest  to  them. 

In  America  anyone  can  own  shares  of  al- 
most any  public  corporation  and  eventually, 
as  individual  ownership  broadens  and  grows 
stronger,  American  industrial  enterprises 
will  be  owned  by  the  mass  of  the  American 
people. 

The  American  system  works,  he  told 
Khrushchev,  because  it  Is  consistent  with 
human  nature,  whUe  the  Conununlst  system, 
which  fails  to  reward  Individual  contribu- 
tion, must  faU  for  lack  of  adequate  indi- 
vidual incentives. 

And  as  a  proof  of  his  thesis,  he  dted  the 
problems  the  Communists  are  having  with 
their  agriculture,  which  lags  far  behind  that 
of  the  West. 


Statements  of  James  E.  Webb,  Admiais- 
trator,  and  Dr.  Hofb  L  Drydea, 
Dcpaty  Admiaislrator,  NASA,  Before 
Committee  oa  Sdeace  aad  Astro- 
aaatics,  Hoase  of  Reprcseatatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroBina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  today  began  full  oommittee 
hearings  on  HJL  9641.  the  fiscal  year 
1965  NASA  authorlzaUon  biU. 

The  two  witnesses  ainpearing  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administrati(m  were  Mr.  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator,  and  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

I  believe  that  the  statements  of  these 
two  top  officials  of  the  Space  Adminis- 
tration will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include 
them  herewith: 
Statehxnt  or  James  E.  Webb,  Adicinibtra- 

TOE,      NATIONAI.      AZBONAXmCS      AND      SPACE 
AOMIMIBTRATIOM,  Bn^ORE  THE  COMMITTEE  OW 

scismcb    and     abtronaxrncs,    house    of 

Representatives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mlttae.  it  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today  to 
present  President  Johnson's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  authorlzatloo  of  funds  for  the 
program  of  tha  National  Aarooautlcs  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiacal  year  1966. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  we  are  at  a 
turning  point  in  tha  U£.  space  effort,  ona 
which  reqtdrea  that  it  be  examined  from  a 
new  pospecUva.  Five  years  ago,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  this  program,  and  In  the  context  of 
a  clear  Soviet  superiority  In  qwoe,  and  with 
our  own  falluras  drlvliig  home  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  requirements  for  success,  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  and  the  Nation  was  thla: 
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flights  and  targets,  to  the  cartographers,  and 
In  space  navigation. 

Satellite  obeervatlons  ot  the  Ionosphere, 
not  only  by  this  country's  scientists  but  by 
those  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  have  ex- 
plained many  of  the  mysteries  regarding  this 
great  band  of  thin  ioalsed  gases  at  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  profoundly  affects 
radio  transmission.  This  knowledge  has  led 
to  a  project  which  involves  the  mapping  of 
the  Ionosphere  through  at  least  one  com- 
plete 11-year  solar  cycle  to  gain  knowledge 
of  value  not  only  for  civilian  and  scientific 
purposes  but  to  the  military  agencies,  as 
well. 

Satellites  have  also  detected  the  presence 
of  a  layer  of  hellimi  which  surrounds  the 
Earth  In  a  band  nearly  1.000  miles  deep 
beginning  at  an  altitude  of  about  600  miles 
and  the  possibility  of  a  huge  ring  of  hydro- 
gen extending  out  to  some  6,000  miles. 
Within  this  area  a  concentration  of  cosmic 
dust  has  been  discovered  which  scientists 
believe  may  be  related  to  periods  of  heavy 
r^nfall  on  Earth. 

Other  space  phenomena  detected  by  satel- 
lite observations  Include  measurements  of 
the  solar  wind,  of  solar  flares,  of  mlcrome- 
terarite  activity  and  numerous  other  observa- 
tions which  continue  to  be  revealed  In  some 
40  mllee  of  magnetic  tape  which  record  satel- 
lite obeervatlons  at  the  Ooddard  Space  Plight 
Center  each  day.  Some  of  the  information 
returned,  particularly  that  gathered  in  inter- 
galactlc  space,  gives  promise  of  answering 
fundamental  questions  about  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  univMrse,  and  providing 
.  a  basis  from  which  to  predict  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  and  profitable 
scientific  venture  in  space  to  date  was  the 
flight  of  Mariner  n  in  late  1963.  This  re- 
markable spacecraft  transmitted  more  than 
65  million  bits  <^  information  to  Earth,  op- 
erating to  a  record  distance  of  nearly  54  mil- 
lion miles  from  the  Earth.  En  route  to  Venus 
It  afllrmed  the  concentration  of  coemlc  dust 
near  the  Earth,  and  fotmd  that  the  amount 
of  radiation  encountered  was  significantly 
less  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  regis- 
tered an  800*  surface  temperature  on 
Venus — too  high  to  sustain  life  as  we  know 
It — detected  no  water  vapor  and  no  coemlc 
dust.  It  also  determined  that  the  planet 
has  no  apparent  rotation  or  magnetic  field. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  scientific  results 
obtained  In  the  first  years  of  the  Nation's 
effort  In  space.  Reviewing  their  worth,  the 
current  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  had  this 
to  say: 

"New  knowledge  Is  a  dukedom  whose  great 
wealth  and  resources  cannot  even  begin  to 
be  estimated  or  exhatisted.  Already  the  new 
knowledge  acquired  in  space  exceeds  by  far 
the  value  of  fxinds  so  far  spent.  For  knowl- 
edge, more  than  guns  and  butter,  Is  the  true 
power  of  modem  states."  And  the  tech- 
nological balance  of  power  ts  increasingly 
the  nujor  concern  of  the  leaders  of  both  weak 
and  strong  nations. 

The  early  years  of  the  space  program  have 
brought  tangible  results  In  more  practical 
areas,  as  well.  Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  applications  satellites  In  com- 
munications and  meteorology.  The  Telstar 
and  Relay  vehicles  have  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  satellite  oommunlcatlons  of  all 
sorts,  including  the  transmission  of  televi- 
sion broadcasts  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The 
Syncom  satellite,  plabed  in  a  nearly  s^tlon- 
ary  orbit  in  what  was  the  most  complex 
demonstration  of  guidance  yet  achieved, 
proved  the  feasibility  of  a  satellite  commu- 
nications systems  which  could  virtually  cover 
the  globe  with  only  three  spacecraft  in  orbit. 

The  Tiros  meteorological  satellites  have 
been  so  sueoessful  that  their  value  is  well 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  rely  on  weather  data 
based  upon  their  (^Mrattons.  The  Weather 
Bureau  is  now  moving  toward  operational 
use  of  these  satellites,  and  a  new  automatic 


picture  transmission  system  has  been  de- 
vised which  will  permit  any  nation  or  unit 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  obtain  photographs 
of  the  cloud  cover  over  its  own  area  as  the 
utelllte  passes  overhead. 

The  Nation's  space  investment  during  the 
past  6  yeeu-s  has  produced  a  substantial 
structiire  of  basic  resources  which  will  be 
available  to  meet  military  needs  and  serve 
civilian  purposes  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
addition  to  the  building  of  very  large  boost- 
ers and  spacecraft  for  experimental  manned 
operations,  we  have  developed  the  opera- 
tional system  which  will  permit  their  exten- 
sive use.  when  and  as  needed,  and  have  made 
the  capital  Investment  in  large  engineering 
complexes  for  their  assembly,  test,  and 
launching.  We  have  developed  and  are  in- 
stalling the  large  environmental  chambers, 
centrifuges,  and  simulators  for  astronaut 
preparation  and  training,  as  well  as  a  world- 
wide tracking  and  data  acquisition  network 
feeding  Into  an  Integrated  mission  control 
center  through  which  a  number  of  flights 
can  be  controlled  simultaneously. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  acquired  operational 
experience  which  is  teaching  us  how  to  use 
space,  not  only  with  Instrumented  space- 
craft, but  with  manned  craft  as  well.  This 
experience  included  scsne  66  hours  of 
manned  flight  in  the  Mercury  program,  and 
will  encompass  about  3,000  hours  of  space 
flight  in  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs 
before  the  first  astronauts  depart  for  the 
Moon. 

Some  of  our  most  stubborn  problems  and 
some  of  our  greatest  successes  are  related  to 
the  fact  that  it  luu  been  necessary  to  de- 
velop entirely  new  means  of  organizing  large- 
scale  research  and  development  efforts  de- 
voted to  the  same  areas  which  have  pro- 
vided our  Industrial  strength  and  which, 
now  more  than  ever,  underlie  future  eco- 
nomic growth  for  this  Nation — the  iise  of 
energy  In  both  large  and  small  amounts 
under  close  control;  advanced  electronics, 
guidance,  and  control  systems;  the  use  of 
the  most  advanced  new  materials,  fabrics, 
lubricants,  etc.;  the  integration  of  research 
In  the  phjrslcal  sciences  with  that  in  the 
life  sciences;  and  the  organization  of  the 
entire  effort  thro\igh  systems  management 
concepts  based  on  knowledge  gained  from 
previous  large  programs  such  as  the  Polaris 
and  other'  ballistic  missile  programs. 

The  success  of  much  of  this  work  depends 
on  highly  imaginative  scientific  research  In 
the  physical  sciences  such  as  physics  and 
chemistry,  in  mathematics,  in  biology,  and 
on  the  rapid  translation  into  utilization  of 
this  knowledge  through  advanced  industrial 
technological  applications  and  engineering. 
Large  {xarts  of  this  work,  both  scientific  and 
technical,  cut  across  the  lines  of  many  dis- 
ciplines. In  a  growing  number  of  cases, 
success  seems  best  ass\ired  if  it  is  carried 
out  in  university  laboratories  in  connection 
with  graduate  progranis,  or  by  industry 
working  in  close  association  with  broad  uni- 
versity multldlscipllnary  participation. 

These,  then  are  the  speclflc  resources 
which  are  being  developed.  But  not  to  be 
overlooked  are  many  other  factors  which  will 
undergird  U.S.  space  power  and  position  In 
the  technological  balance  of  power  In  the 
years  ahead. 

'Hiese  Include  the  framework  of  policy  and 
action  to  carry  out  this  effort,  such  as  the 
building  and  proper  utilization  of  stronger 
scientific  research  capabilities  and  facilities 
In  the  Nation's  universities,  the  widespread 
very  advanced  industrial  capability  which  is 
being  developed,  the  widest  possible  utlllza- 
UoD  of  those  technological  develoiunents 
which  can  Improve  either  the  capability  or 
the  efficiency  of  Industry,  and  the  govern- 
mental framework  required  po  manage  this 
greatest  and  most  challenging  enterprise  In 
this  history  of  mankind. 

And,  beyimd  this,  one  must  consider  the 
residual  value  to  the  Nation  In  the  experl- 
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enced  and  trained  labor  force  stemming  from 
this  great  industrial  effort;  the  increased 
value  of  oiir  educational  plant  and  organi- 
zation. lncl\idlng  both  faculty  and  gradxiate 
students,  resulting  from  the  extensive  re- 
search and  training  conducted  for  NASA  in 
the  universities;  the  value  of  such  oper- 
atlng^ystems  as  communications  amd  weath- 
er satellites;  and  the  value  to  oiu*  military 
services  and  to  national  seciurlty  in  the  basic 
structure  which  is  being  built  to  provide 
space  power.  And  based  on  all  of  this  Is  the 
Image  of  a  "can  do"  nation  that  creates  its 
prestige  among  the  nations  by  demonstrat- 
ing, openly,  on  the  television  screens  of  all 
the  world,  its  capacity  to  take  measurements 
of  Venus,  or  launch  the  largest  weight  ever 
put  In  orbit  by  man,  or  link  the  peoples  of 
the  world  with  Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom, 
or  launch  and  recover  six  astronauts,  or  pro- 
vide all  nations  with  satellite  weather  data 
from  our  spacecraft  as  they  pass  overhead. 

With  this  brief  review  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  m«  turn  now  to  the  recommended 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966.  With  your 
permisslon,  because  it  Is  sssentiai  to  intelli- 
gent evaluation  of  the  request  for  1965,  I 
will  also  include  some  reference  to  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Dtirlng  my  testimony  last  year,  when  the 
fiscal  year  1964  authorization  was  before  the 
committee,  I  indicated  that  the  amount  re- 
quested by  President  Kennedy  was  required 
to  maintain  a  balanced  effort  in  space,  and 
the  momentum  needed  to  insur*  that  the 
national  goal  of  Itmar  exploration  would  be 
achieved  within  this  decade.  I  testified  fur- 
ther that,  unless  the  requested  fvmds  were 
authorised  and  appropriated,  our  target  dates 
could  not  be  maintained  as  reallstto  goals 
and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  complete,  with 
some  margin  for  error,  the  various  phases  of 
the  Gemini  snd  ApoUo  prognuns  in  time  to 
provide  the  tests  knd  data  needed  for  the 
crucial  decisions  as  to  the  later  phases  of 
the  program. 

As  you  know,  $5360  million  was  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1964,  a  reduction  of  $363 
nUlllon  in  the  amount  reqxiested  by  President 
Kennedy,  and  only  $6.1  billion  was  actually 
appropriated,  some  $600  million  less  than  the 
original  request.  As  a  consequence,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  ctirtaU  and  recline  our 
activities  in  every  program  area,  to  sacrifioe 
the  remaining  insurance  or  margin  for  error 
which  had  been  built  into  the  program  as  a 
hedge  against  unforeseeable  or  intractable 
technical  problems,  and  to  accept  later  tar- 
get dates  for  the  crucial  experimental  flights 
in  both  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  these  delays  result 
entirely  from  congressional  action  on  our 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1804.  Ftom  the  outset. 
In  planning  a  program  which  would  give  the 
United  States  preeminenc*  in  space,  it  was 
foreseen  that  accurate  forecasting  and  cost 
estimating  for  a  spectflo  segment  or  fiscal 
year  would  be  a  difficult  business,  at  best. 

The  Nation  was  dealing  with  a  new 
medium — space — ^in  which  there  was  no  past 
experience  to  serve  as  a  gtdde,  and  erne  which 
required  new  technology  as  yet  imdeveloped 
and  scientific  knowledge  yet  to  be  gained. 
Just  as  in  long  range  economic  forecasting, 
our  overall  estimates  of  botti  completion 
dates  and  costs  have  proven  much  more  ac- 
curate than  those  for  the  individual  seg- 
ments of  the  program.  The  early  inogram 
had  to  be  designed  with  considerable  re- 
dimdancy,  and  with  a  substantial  degree  of 
flexlbUlty  with  respect  to  target  datea.  We 
have  more  accurate  information  now. 

Overall,  we  are  still  able  to  set  the  im- 
portant target  dates  within  a  range  which  we 
believe  can  be  met,  and  which  gives  us  a 
fighting  chance  to  complete  the  3.000  hours 
of  manned  q;>aoe  flight  experience  which  we 
need  and  then  t>n)oeed  immediately  to  the 
lunar  exploration  in  this  decade.  We  hope 
Congrees  will  give  us  this  fighting  chance. 


At  the  levels  requested  by  President  John- 
son, ws  will  have  It,  and  the  coets  will  be 
substantiaUy  less  than  if  there  are  fiu-ther 
stretchouts. 

In  the  tight  budget  situation  faced  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1966  it  was  necessary 
to  stress  with  him  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  unless  the  full  $5.3  billion  au- 
thorization requested  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  of  $141 
million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  ap- 
proved, the  manned  spence  flight  program  will 
encounter  fiirthn  delays.  It  will  then  not 
be  possible  to  achieve  the  national  goal  of 
exploring  the  Moon  with  men  within  this 
decade. 

There  may  be  some  Inclination  to  assume 
that  the  adjiistment  of  our  program  to  the 
reductions  imposed  for  fiscal  year  1964  indi- 
cates that  this  will  likewise  be  possible  in 
the  event  of  reductions  In  the  request  which 
Is  before  you  at  this  time.  I  caiuioi  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  adjusting  our  program  to  conxpensate 
for  the  reductions  made  in  the  ai^>ropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1964,  we  have  already  sacrificed 
the  margins  and  early  target  datee  which 
were  needed,  and  which  in  reality  are  still 
needed,  in  our  effort  to  achieve  the  goals 
which  have  been  set  for  us.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  able  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  balanced  program,  and  accom- 
modate the  entire  reduction,  with  any  strong 
aasiu'ance  that  we  can  meet  the  1970  lunar 
target  date.  The  best  we  can  say  Is  that  we 
have  a  fighting  chance. 

To  sum  up  our  situation  In  a  sentence,  if 
we  do  not  receive  the  funds  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested,  th^re  is  nothing  left  to 
sacrifice  except  the  national  goal  itself. 

I  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  in 
these  remarks,  upon  this  national  goal  of 
lunar  exploration  in  this  decade,  becaiise 
that  is  the  objective  vrhlch  Presidmt  Ken- 
nedy, with  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  set 
before  this  agency,  and  which  we  have  been 
striving  to  achieve.  I  will  not,  however,  urge 
your  support  for  this  authorization  request, 
or  for  the  supplemental  appropriation, 
simply  because  the  funds  are  necessary  if  the 
Nation  is  to  do  what  it  has  told  the  world 
it  would  do.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are 
those  who  ask,  "What  Is  magic  about  the 
1970  target  date?"  or,  "What  will  be  lost  if 
the  lunar  landing  slips  into  the  next  decade?" 

It  is  not  possible  to  assert  here  today  that 
we  must  reach  the  Moon  by  1970  in  order  to 
beat  the  Russians  there.  I  do  not  know,  nor 
can  anyone  in  this  room  know,  what  the 
Soviets  can  or  will  do.  Neither,  however,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  can  I  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so.  If  Americans  are  to  be  the 
first  to  explore  oiu*  nectfest  n^hbor  in  space 
and  to  achieve  the  world  leadership  in  space 
that  the  Russians  captured  in  1967. 

What  can  be  said,  however,  is  that  the 
1970  date  was  selected,  after  careful  study, 
because  It  appeared  to  be  the  date  by  which 
we  could  iieach  the  Moon  with  reasonable  as- 
surance that  we  would  be  first,  and  in  the 
process  could  develc^  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge, technical  knowledge,  industrial  base, 
engineering  and  launch  Installations,  and 
worldwide  tracking  and  control  networks. 
There  has  developed  no  later  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  this  decision,  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, was  iinsoimd. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. President  Johnson  has  made  cuts  in 
what  we  should  have  to  do  the  Job  with  rea- 
sonable margin,  but  he  has  sent  up  to  you 
enough  to  avoid.  I  believe,  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  attributed  to  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was  asked  what  we 
would  find  on  the  Moon,  and  he  replied, 
"Russians." 

However,  whether  it  is  agreed  or  not  ttuit 
International  oonaidoatlons  and  national 
security  factors  require  that  we  hold  to  the 
presmt  pace  of  the  space  program,  the  fact 
U  that  prudence  and  eocmomy  will  be  served. 


Even  if  economy  alone  were  to  be  the  guiding 
consideration  in  the  evaluation  of  the  NASA 
request  for  fiscal  year  1966,  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  superiority  in  space 
will  be  less  if  we  maintain  the  pace,  the 
momentum,  which  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation and  this  authorization  request  will 
provide. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  the  Con*, 
gress  was  ctmslderlng  President  Kennedy's 
recommendation  that  we  drive  toward  a  lunar 
landing  by  1970,  NASA  officials  reported  to 
you  that  the  coat  would  probably  nin  from 
$30  to  $40  billion.  Despite  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced,  we  can  still  put 
two  American  explorers  on  the  Moon  in  this 
decade,  and  we  can  do  it  within  the  lower  of 
those  two  figures — for  less  than  $20  billion. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that,  if  the  program  Is  further  curtailed,  if 
the  mogientum  is  lost,  if  the  i^ollo  program 
Is  stretohed  into  the  next  decade,  the  cost 
will  not  be  under  $20  billion,  it  will  be  sev- 
eral billions  more.  Tht  ultimate  cost  will  in- 
crease for  each  year  in  which  achievement  oC 
our  goal  Is  delayed. 

The  OBce  of  Manned  Space  Flight  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  a 
stretched  out  lunar  program,  and  prepared 
cost  estimates  Involving  the  extension  of 
the  landing  date  for  a  period  of  \ip  to  6 
years.  Or.  Mueller  will  go  into  this  in  more 
detail,  but  I  woxild  like  to  summarize  the 
results. 

This  study  Indicates  that  the  cost  of  the 
lunar  explcnation  would  increase  by  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  for  each  year  that  the  land- 
ing Is  delayed.  A  8-year  delay  would  cost  $S 
billion,  a  6-year  delay  $6  billion,  with  no  cor- 
responding Improvement  in  the  benefits 
obtained. 

Ttx\B  increased  expense  arises  because  the 
cost  of  a  major  resecu^h  and  development 
program  is  roughly  the  sum  of  three  factors: 
(1)  A  constant  factor  that  designates  work 
that  must  be  done  and  facilities  that  must  b« 
constructed,  regardless  ot  the  pace  at  which 
the  program  is  conducted,  and  with  nkost  of 
this  going  to  pay  the  people  in  contractor 
plants  working  on  the  program;  (3)  an  oper- 
ating burden,  which  covers  costs  that  must 
be  incurred  at  a  relatively  fixed  level  while 
the  program  is  underway,  and,  therefore,  ac- 
cumulate in  almost  direct  pr<^xxtion  to  the 
time  required  for  completion  of  the  program; 
and  (3)  a  timesavlng  factor,  which  Includes 
funds  expended  for  such  purposes  ss  over- 
time, parallel  paths  of  develoixnent,  the  pur- 
chase of  hardware  and  facilities  beyond  those 
which  would  be  required  for  a  slower  paced 
program,  and  the  provision  of  duplicate  per- 
sonnel complements  for  launch  preparations 
and  associated  efforts. 

A  mlnlmiun-cost  program  is  one  in  which 
the  amounts  expended  on  operating  burdens 
and  tlmeeaving  factors  are  relatively  in  bal- 
ance, and  that  Is  the  case  with  our  program 
as  It  was  presented  last  year,  llie  stretohout 
to  the  very  last  of  this  decacje,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  1966  budget,  involves  some  in- 
crease in  costs  over  the  level  which  oould 
have  been  attained.  But  we  have  not 
planned,  either  for  1964  or  1966,  premiiua 
overtime  and  Inefficient  multlahlf  t  operations 
in  order  to  save  time.  Neither,  however, 
have  we  been  forced  to  establish  a  pace  so 
slow  that  the  operating  burden  ab^trbs  an 
exorbitant  share  of  the  total  expendit\ire. 

If  the  lunar  landing  date  is  delayed  fur- 
ther, the  operating  biu'den  will  begin  to  con- 
sume an  unreasonable  share  of  the  f\inds 
provided.  Tht  costs  to  which  I  refer  include 
the  si;4)port  of  thousands  of  skilled  engineers, 
scientLsts,  and  technicians  who  must  be  on 
hand  to  support  the  filght  and  ground  test 
activity  that  continues  throughout  the  total 
development  program,  whether  the  ground 
tests  are  on  3-  or  6-month  centers.  This  in- 
cludes the  propulsion,  electronics,  structures, 
thomodynamlcs,  astrodynamics,  guidance, 
control,  and  laimch  specialists  and  the  sup- 
porting technicians,  to  name  but  a  few,  as 
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The  Aeronautics  and  Astronautica  Coordi- 
nating Board,  as  the  principal  medium  of 
DOD-NASA  Interactions,  has  been  revital- 
ised. It  has  expanded  Its  active  monltorshlp 
to  cover  nearly  every  segment  of  the  na- 
tional space  program.  XTnder  the  aegis  of 
this  Board,  we  have  Jointly  reviewed  the  re- 
quests for  new  facilities  related  to  the  aero- 
apmee  R.  *  D.  effort  in  the  two  agencies. 
This  review  has  uncovered  several  instances 
where  facilities  would  have  resulted  in  du' 
plication.  Through  corrective  action  in  such 
cases,  real  economies  have  resxilted.  An  im- 
portant milepost  was  passed  when,  as  insisted 
on  by  the  committees  of  Oongress,  the  DOD 
and  NASA  jointly  urlved  at  an  arrange- 
ment for  pooling  the  instrumentation  ship 
resources  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
agences.  This  also  will  save  the  Ctovernment 
money. 

A  comprehensive  Joint  review  recently 
completed  had  the  objectives  of  delineating 
the  minimum  space  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  examining  the  pro- 
grams of  the  two  agencies  for  possible  consoli- 
dations. The  recommendations  stenunlng 
from  that  review  are  now  being  acted  upon. 

Since  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
ot  Defense  of  the  decision  to  embark  upon  a 
manned  orbital  laboratory  project.  NASA  has 
moved  rapidly  to  gear  its  organization  to  as- 
sist the  Air  Force  in  every  way  possible  in 
this  undertaking.  The  Qeminl-B/MOL  pro- 
gram was  needed  by  the  DOD  to  make  an 
early  determination  of  the  utility  of  a  man 
in  space  in  connection  with  certain  potential 
defensive  systems.  The  DOD  will  be  able 
to  move  ahead  rapidly  with  plans  to  make 
'  this  determination  within  the  desired  time 
frame  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  neces- 
sary bcuBlc  technology  and  capacity  to  pro- 
vide the  hardware  and  to  conduct  such  an 
operation  have  been  developed  by  NASA  and 
are  available.  Just  as  the  availability  of  scl- 
entlflc  knowledge  and  basic  space  technology 
enabled  the  administration  in  1961  to  estab- 
lish the  manned  lunar  landing  as  a  national 
goal  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  present 
decade. 

The  DOD/MOL  program  will  be  accom- 
I^lshed  xis^g  for  the  most  part  component 
systems  and  operational  techniques  which 
will  have  been  developed  and  proven  by 
NASA.  Necessary  supporting  facilities  es- 
tablished by  NASA  wUl  be  made  avaUable 
and  fully  utilized.  In  providing  this  assist- 
ance. NASA  will  be  fulfilling  its  proper  role 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  At  the  same 
time,  NASA  will  take  fvill  advantage  of  the 
opporttinltles  presented  by  the  IfOL  to 
further  its  research  and  development  ef- 
fort. Thus,  the  DOD  and  NASA  will  Join 
forces  to  realize  the  maximum  return  from 
this  expenditure  of  national  resources. 

During  the  coxirse  of  this  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  endeavored  to  Indicate  that  the  pro- 
gram which  is  being  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's authorization  request  Is  one  which 
will  serve  the  Nation's  needs,  and  which  will 
realize  our  national  objectives  in  space  at 
the  mlnimiun  cost  to  the  public. 

In  considering  this  request.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  it  be  viewed  not  only  in  terms  of  its 
direct  benefits  to  the  United  States,  but  also 
as  a  force  for  progress  in  international  co- 
operation during  the  years  ahead.  It  has 
been  noted  that  space  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
In  which  It  has  been  possible  for  the  Kast 
and  West  to  find  areas  of  common  interest 
which  can  be  cooperatively  developed.  The 
potential  of  these  beginnings  as  the  first 
step  toward  f\irther  cooperation  in  other 
fields,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Dr.  H\igh  L.  Dryden,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  who  Is  well  known  to  you 
tor  his  wisdom,  and  his  long  experience  in 
governmental  research  and  development  ef- 
forts, is  here  today.  He  will  elaborate  on  the 
international  aspects  of  the  US.  space  pro- 


gram in  greater  detail,  and  discuss  the  fu- 
ture potential  of  space  research  and  develop- 
ment from  a  perspective  which  has  deep 
and  firm  roots  In  the  past. 

That  completes  mV  statement.  I  thank 
you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

STATEi(Bi<rr  or  Hook  L.  DsTDXir,  Dbfutt  Ad- 
BumsniATOB,  National  Asbonautics  and 
Space  AsidNwraATXOif,  Bxfobs  thx  Com- 
Mrrrxz  om  Scikncs  akd  AnvoNAuncs. 
House  or  RzpnBKirrATiVBi 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 1ST.  Webb  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  national  space  effort,  at  the  end  of  6  years 
of  broadly  organized  activity,  has  moved  from 
a  period  of  preparation  to  one  of  fruition. 
That  this  is  the  case  was  vividly  demon- 
strated by  the  events  of  the  past  week. 

Six  years  ago,  before  the  Nation  began  to 
take  space  exploration  seriously,  and  before 
NASA  was  formed  to  ootmter  a  grave  Soviet 
threat,  those  of  us  who  were  directly  con- 
cerned with  such  problems  counted  ourselves 
fortunate  when  the  Nation  managed,  with  a 
crash  effort,  to  put  a  very  small  spacecraft 
with  limited  capability  into  orMt.  It  is  com- 
forting to  contrast  that,  and  the  concern  we 
all  felt  then,  with  the  situation  today.  With- 
in the  last  week,  because  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Oongress  have  taken  space 
exploration  seriously,  and  have  provided 
strong  support  for  a  vigorous  effort  in  space 
research,  this  Nation  was  able  to  display  to 
the  world  the  most  powerful  rocket  known 
to  exist,  overtaking,  for  the  first  time,  the 
advantage  In  launch  vehicle  thrust  so  long 
held  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  I  would  broaden  Mr.  Webb's 
statement  to  note  that  we  are  not  only  mov- 
ing Into  a  period  of  fruition,  but  one  In 
which  we  must  look  to  the  refinement  of 
the  technology  already  developed  and  the 
scientific  knowledge  already  gained.  And 
most  Important,  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
look  ahead  to  the  things  we  must  do  now, 
or  soon,  to  prepare  for  the  space  missions 
which  the  fut\u«  will  denumd  of  us  if  we 
are  to  maintain  leadership  in  space. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  the  Ixixury  of  draw- 
ing upon  some  years  of  experience  In  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  and  development 
activity,  and  granted  the  advantage  of  hind- 
sight in  making  some  obeervatlons,  I  think 
it  would  be  useful  to  consider  our  preeent 
position  In  spcux  reeearch  In  the  light  of 
some  now  historic  facts.  I  recall  rettding 
a  quotation,  "The  past  Is  only  the  present 
become  invisible  and  mute:  and  because  it  Is 
invisible  and  mute.  Its  memorized  glances 
and  its  murmurs  are  Infinitely  precious.  We 
are  tomorrow's  past." 

That  the  author  of  that  statement  was 
named  Mary  Webb  is  purely  coincidental. 

In  taking  some  memoried  glances  at  the 
milestones  of  growth  In  federally  sponsored 
research  and  development  activity,  I  am  also 
reminded  of  another  quotation — ^this  One 
frcxn  Mrs.  Malaprop — ^who  remarked  that, 
"Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks; 
but  they  are  the  last  people  I  shoiild  choose 
to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with." 
Some  of  the  events  In  the  history  which  I 
win  recall  are  such  that  I  regret  even  a 
visiting   acqiialntance   with  them. 

The  hiBtorj  of  Federal  participation  In 
research  and  development  Is  one  of  repeated 
preoccupation  with  the  current  require- 
ments of  the  Nation  at  the  expense  of  or 
to  the  neglect  of  the  basic,  long-range  efforts 
needed  by  any  nation  which  hopes  to  main- 
tain leadership  In  the  vital  areas  of  science 
and  technology. 

Because  of  the  initiative  and  the  daring 
of  the  Wright  brothers,  this  Nation  gave  man 
the  capacity  for  powered  filght,  freeing  him 
forever  from  the  bonds  which  for  thousands 
of  years  of  hiunan  existence  had  oonfined 
his  activities  to  Und  and  ssa.  The  United 
States  became  the  first  country  In  the  world 
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to  possess  a  military  airplane  when,  in  1908, 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  contracted  for  a 
Wright  biplane. 

Yet,  prior  to  World  War  I  this  Nation 
was  still  so  preoccupied  with  conventional 
weapons  systems  that  it  totally  neglected  the 
development  of  aeronautics — the  force  which 
was  to  dcMninate  warfare  for  the  next  quarter 
century.  In  1914,  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed fewer  military  aircraft  and  of  In- 
ferior types  than  the  six  leading  aeronautical 
nations  (Inclxiding  Mexico) .  The  United 
States  In  1914  was  the  only  major  nation 
in  the  world  not  to  possess  an  aeronautical 
laboratory  with  an  up-to-date  wind  tunnel. 
By  November  1918,  not  one  aircraft  of  Ameri- 
can design  and  manufacture  had  entered 
gcNnbat  operations  during  World  War  I. 

In  the  thirties  we  were  so  preoccupied 
with  refinement  of  conventional  piston - 
driven  aeronautical  systems  that  we  made 
little  progress  In  Jet  propulsion.  Meanwhile, 
the  Germans  set  out  to  build  a  bigger  and 
better  NACA  and  to  a  large  extent,  they  did, 
developing  Jet-propelled  military  aircraft  and 
6V^-ton  V-a  rockets  which  almost  spelled 
disaster  In  World  War  n. 

In  the  late  1940's,  despite  the  fact  that 
Robert  Goddard  had  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  liquid-fueled  rocket  engine  in  tills 
country  in  1926,  and  despite  the  memory  of 
the  V-2's  raining  on  London  during  the 
blitz,  we  were  so  preoccupied  with  mating 
jet  carriers  to  our  exclusively  held  atomic 
bomb  capability  that  we  neglected  missilery 
while  ot^er  nations  forged  ahead.  And 
finally,  In  the  1960's,  our  A-bomb  advantage 
gone,  we  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  ballistic  missile  program 
that  we  neglected  a  clear  oi^mrtunlty  to  be- 
come first  In  space. 

Today,  the  Nation  faces,  we  all  face,  this 
question:  Have  we  learned  enou^  from  the 
often  bitter  and  always  costly  experience  of 
the  last  half  century  not  only  to  earry^  out 
with  determination  this  effort  to  meet'  the 
requirements  of  the  present  In  apace  re- 
search and  exploration,  but  to  exercise  the 
vision  which  is  demanded  if  we  are  not, 
once  again,  to  find  ourselves  lagging  In  the 
next  phase  of  this  most  challenging  tfort? 

It  must  be  hoped  that  we  have  learned 
enough  from  the  sequence  of  events  which  I 
have  just  described  to  put  sside  for  all  time 
any  feelings  of  comfortable  assurance  that 
science  and  teohnology  are  areas  In  which 
the  United  States  will  remain  firmly  and 
forever  supreme.  It  is  noi  surprising  that 
we  should  have  felt  sudi  assxurance  in  the 
past,  for  we  did,  as  a  Nation,  estahllah  an 
early  technological  ascendancy  over  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  But  it  is  equally 
dear  that  many  other  nations  have  over- 
come our  early  lead  and  that  future  leader- 
ship in  this  competition,  which  has  such 
great  economic,  military,  and  political  sig- 
nificance, will  not  be  easily  held  or  won. 

Thus,  while  we  may  all  glow  with  pride 
over  the  Nation's  recent  accomplishments  in 
space,  and  our  part  In  making  them  pos- 
sime,  we  must  not  delude  oxuvelves  or  the 
Nation  with  any  thought  that  leadership  in 
this  fast-moving  age  can  be  maintained  with 
anything  less  than  determined,  whole- 
hearted,  sustained  effort. 

I  recall  that  as  early  as  1946  the  Navy 
proposed  the  laimchlng  of  an  earth  satellite. 
Subsequently,  in  1946,  Project  Rand  In  an 
engineering  report  to  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Force  outlined  the  basVs  for  rocket  develop- 
ment whioh  would  have  permitted  the 
United  States  to  place  an  earth  satellite  in 
orbit  in  1961 — 6  years  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  the  mere  recollection  of 
that  fact  nuikee  a  point  which  needs  not 
be  labored. 

The  present  gap  In  manned  flight  activity 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  postponement  of 
the  decision  to  proceed  beyond  Project  Mer- 
oury  from  September  1960,  until  May  1961. 
when  President  Keimedy  recommended  the 


present  manned  lunar  landing  project  as  a 
national  goal. 

The  decisions  which  confront  us  today  are 
those  which  will  determine  whether  this 
kind  of  history  will  repeat  Itself  a  few  years 
hence  and  whether  we  will  once  again  ex- 
perience a  bitter  awakenlixg  to  the  fact  that 
others  have  seized  the  initiative  in  the  more 
adv^ced  space  missions  of  the  future. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things 
which  I  believe  must  concern  \is  now  or  in 
the  near  future  if  we  are  to  have  any  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  will  retain 
the  posture  of  leadership  which  we  have 
gained  through  the  difficult,  demanding,  and 
costly  effort  put  into  this  program  in  its 
first  5  years. 

In  the  scientific  areas,  we  must  begin  look- 
ing forward  to  objectives  in  the  next  decade 
In  three  major  areas:  The  Ivinar  program,  the 
planetary  program,  and  the  program  for  the 
study  of  the  envirorunent  of  space.  The 
landing  of  men  on  the  Moon  is  not  an  end  In 
Itself,  but  merely  the  beginning  of  an  effort 
to  extend  man's  knowledge  of  the  planets,  the 
solar  system,  and  ultimatdy,  the  universe, 
and  to  relate  what  is  learned  to  oxir  existence 
here  on  Earth. 

For  example,  we  should  in  this  decade  es- 
tablish priorities  for  scientific  efforts  to  de- 
termine the  geodetic  properties  of  the  Moon, 
for  completion  of  topographic  map  coverage 
at  reduced  scales,  and  for  preliminary  geo- 
logical exploration  of  the  Kepler-Copemlc\M 
region  by  manned  surface  activities.  Also  in 
the  offing  are  the,  establishment  of  a  long 
lived  passive  seismometer  netwcx'k  on  the 
Moon,  in  order  to  determine  its  internal 
structure,  efforts  to  determine  the  chemical 
and  mineral  composition  of  major  lunar  rock 
types,  and  studies  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  manned  lunar  astronomical  observa- 
tory. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  shovUd  also  be  look- 
ing toward  a  detailed  study  of  the  Sun  and 
solar  terrestrial  relations;  to  Increasing  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  stellar 
process,  and  the  evc^ution  of  the  universe, 
through  astronomical  observations  above  the 
atmosphere;  to  determinatlcm  of  the  figure  of 
the  Earth,  and  measurement  of  its  gravita- 
tional field,  and  to  the  mapping  of  inter- 
planetary plasma  and  magnetic  fields  and  the 
monitoring  of  radiation  levels  in  space. 

In  the  planetary  program,  the  study  of 
Mars  offers  great  challenges.  These  Indude 
the  study  of  the  physical,  meteorological  and 
topographic  features  of  the  planet  and  the 
investigation  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Martian 
surface  and  subsurface  in  relation  to  the 
evolution,  metabolism,  and  survival  of  living 
forms. 

If  these  efforts  determine  that  life  exists 
elsewhere  in  the  solar  system  it  will  be  the 
most  profound  and  far-reaching  discovery  In 
the  history  of  the  himian  race. 

In  moving  on  to  these  objectives,  we  must 
also  drive  forward  with  the  technology  which 
will  make  their  achievement  possible.  This 
involves  achieving  a  higher  order  of  reliabil- 
ity in  the  existing  operational  vehicles,  sur- 
passing the  near-perfect  record  of  the  past 
2  years.  It  Involves  Increasing  existing  ve- 
hicle performance  through  the  use  of  a 
fiuorlne-oxygen  combination,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  vehlde  costs.  It  requires  that  the 
Atlas/Centaur  be  brought  to  operational 
status.  And  farther  in  the  futxire.  It  de- 
mands the  development  of  a  universal  high 
performance  upper  stage  fcH-  application  to 
existing  booster  systems,  and  of  a  vdilde 
system  capable  of  performing  missions  re- 
quiring solar  escape. 

Like  its  predecessor,  NACA,  the  apace 
agency  is  a  research  and  development  orga- 
nization which  performs  operational  inlasl<nis 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  aoaulra  needed 
scientific  knowledge  or  develofr  technology 
of  value  to  the  Nation. 

If  one  looks  at  the  history  of  NACA,  It 
is  apparent  that  the  aeronautical  reeearch 
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conducted  by  that  agency  not  only  brought 
this  country  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
civil  aviation,  but  in  military  alrpower  as 
well.  I  well  recall  the  statement  of  Frank 
Knox,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1943, 
which  pointed  up  the  NACA  contribution  to 
alrpower,  and  which  I  am  convinced,  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  NASA  contri- 
bution to  defensive  strength  in  space.  He 
said  at  that  time: 

"New  ideas  are  weapons  of  immense  ug- 
nlficance.  The  U.S.  Navy  was  the  first  to 
develop  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  dive 
bombing;  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
prosecution  of  a  program  of  scientific  re- 
search by  the  NACA.  The  Navy's  famous 
fighters — the  Corsair,  Wildcat,  and  Hdlcat — 
are  possible  only  because  they  were  based 
on  fundamentals  developed  by  the  NACA. 
All  of  them  use  NACA  wing  sections,  NACA 
cooling  methods,  NACA  high-lift  devices. 
The  great  sea  victories  that  have  broken 
Japan's  expanding  grip  In  the  Pacific  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  con- 
tributions of  the  I^CA." 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  the 
first  major  example  of  the  application  of 
NASA  research  to  military  xue,  wltb  the  de- 
cision to  employ  Gemini  technology  in  the 
Air  Force  MOL  project.  But  this  U  merely 
the  forerunner  of  similar  applications  not 
only  in  manned  operations,  but  In  naviga- 
tion, communications,  and  meteorology,  as 
well. 

NASA's  own  objectives  in  these  latter  fields 
include  the  establishment  of  the  require- 
ments tor  and  a  national  program  to  devel(H> 
the  use  of  satellites  for  air-sea  traffic  control 
and  navigation.  In  communications,  they 
Include  development  of  such  potentials  as 
the  provision  of  emergency  communications 
to  remote  areas  via  satellites  and  small, 
highly  transportable  ground  sUtloos. 

In  meteorology,  working  with  the  Weather 
Bureau,  we  are  looking  toward  an  opera- 
tional satellite  system  for  global  coverage 
on  a  dally  basis.  This  would  Indude  de- 
veloping a  capability  for  continuous  detail 
viewing  of  shortlived  meteorological  phe- 
nomenon, such  as  thunderstorms  and  tor- 
nados. Again,  while  NASA's  objectives  re- 
late to  the  dvllian  implication  of  such 
knowledge,  its  military  value  is  obvioiu. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, U  simply  this:  The  NASA  effort  Is  not 
confined,  as  so  many  seem  to  assume,  to  a 
single  objective  such  as  landing  men  on  the 
moon.  Rather,  as  was  the  case  with  NACA, 
it  is  a  brocul-baaed  research  and  development 
etlorX  which  is  dedgned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  agency  of  the  Government  having 
work  to  do  In  space.  And  the  vigor  with 
which  we  piu-sue  this  activity  will  determine 
how  effectively  thoee  agendes  can  meet  their 
responsibilities,  and  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems in  space,  in  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  NASA's  activities  In 
the  field  of  International  co(^>eration,  which 
are  conducted  pursuant  to  polldes  set  down 
in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  ot 
1958,  moved  fiuiiier  into  what  might  be  called 
by  our  engineers  "second  generation"  pro- 
grama.  At  this  time  last  year  I  reported  that 
duri^  1962  the  first  substantial  fruits  of  ovu- 
initial  programs  were  realized.  Cooperation 
in  t^  literal  sense  of  the  word  contributed 
materially  to  the  UjB.  space  program  by  open- 
ing channels  for  contributions  from  the  best 
minds  abroad,  by  providing  access  for  us  to 
foreign  locations  of  interest  for  scientific  and 
operational  requirements,  and  by  making 
posdble  a  modest  sharing  of  the  burdens  of 
space  research. 

The  further  progress  made  during  1963  Is 
quickly  summarized: 

IN  THX  BATELLrrX  CATXGOKT 

six  new  International  satellites,  to  be 
built  and  financed  by  three  other  nations, 
were  programed  as  contributions  to  the  NASA 
sdentlflc  satellite  effort  over  the  next  6  years, 
bringing  to  10  the  number  of  such  coopera- 
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will  be  launched  from  Wallope  Island  this 
spring. 

The  four  new  satellites  in  the  ISIS  series 
represent  a  seoond-generatloa  program  with 
Canada  growing  oat  of  experience  with  the 
hl|^y  soecsasful  Alouette  Topside  Sounder, 
also  launched  In  1963.  ISIS  is  an  acronym 
for  International  satellite  for  ionospheric 
studies.  With  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ftench  satellites,  the  ISIS  satellites  will  con- 
stitute the  core  of  NASA's  own  lonoepbeiic 
satellite  program  during  the  next  6  or  6  years. 
The  Canadians  will  supply  all  four  spacecraft, 
a  commitment  for  which  they  have  Indicated 
an  initial  funding  of  some  $8  million.  Al- 
though ISIS  originated  as  a  bilateral  pro- 
gram, it  has  already  become  m\iltllateral;  as 
with  Alouette.  the  United  Kingdom  will  help 
to  acquire  and  analyze  the  date:  four  other 
countriee — AxistraUa,  Brazil,  India,  and  Ja- 
pan— have  already  expressed  interest  in  con- 
ducting the  necessary  groundbased  studies; 
additional  foreign  participation  may  well  ex- 
tend to  actual  flight  hardware  through  oom- 
petltl<xi  for  the  satellite  space  reserved  for 
secMxlary  experlmento.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  bilateral  agreemente 
may  provide  a  flexible  framework  for  broader 
cooperation  without  complex  admlnlstrattve 
machinery. 

Figure  a  llste  the  eeven  scientific  experi- 
ments— five  British  and  two  French — ^whlch 
have  been  selected  in  competition  with  UB. 
prapoaslB  tar  flight,  principally  on  the  large 
NASA  "streetcar"  satellites.  The  eqiUpmMXt 
for  these  experlmente  will  be  financed  by  the 
sponsortng  foreign  space  organisations.  This 
program  offers  opportunities  for  outotandlng 
selentlstB.  abroad  to  extend  their  research 
work  Into  space  even  If  their  own  national 
capabilities  do  not  yet  provide  orbital  or  sat- 
ellite engineering  posslbUltlee. 

Figure  8  shows  the  intemaUonal  cooper- 
ative sounding  rocket  projecte  already  car- 
ried out  from  foreign  latmchtng  sites  as  well 
as  those  scheduled  for  this  year.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  here  are  the  launchings 
from  the  new  range  at  Thvunba,  constructed 
by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  geo- 
magnetle  Equator  as  part  of  the  Joint  pro- 
gram between  NASA  and  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee for  Space  Research.  The  Oovem- 
ment  of  India  has  api^ied  for  United 
Nations  sponsorship  xA  the  Tbumba  Range 
as  an  international  sounding  rocket  launch- 
ing facility  available  for  \ise  t>y  all  member 
nations  on  a  coet-shaiing  basis.  A  six-man 
team  representing  the  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  rlslted  the 
range  early  in  Jantiary  and  is  imderatood 
to  be  reporting  that  it  qualifies  In  every 
respect  for  United  Nations  sponsorship. 
Tbe  Thumba  Range  will  represent  the  first 
such  international  range  to  be  brought  into 
being  since  adoption  of  a  U.S.  proposal  that 
the  United  Nations  encourage  the  estabtlsb- 
ment  of  such  facilities. 

Figure  4  gives  similar  information  on 
launchings  from  Wallops  Island  and  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range.  The  Joint 
launchings  with  Japan,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
represent  a  continuation  In  depth  of  coop- 
erative projecte  commenced  earlier  with 
these  countries. 

Flgtire  6  Indicates  the  very  broad  partici- 
pation of  other  countries  in  various  ground - 
baaed  activities  which  make  possible  or 
enhance  cH-bitlng  experiments.  Thus  far. 
seven  foreign  civilian  groups  have  Installed 
equipmente  for  direct  reception  of  local 
weather  data  from  the  automatic  picture 
transmission  subsystem  (APT)  Incorporated 
In  the  metorological  satellite  Tiros  vm. 
la\inched  by  NASA  on  December  21.  1963. 

APT  receiving  sets  siich  as  that  illustrated 
In  figure  0,  ware  ptirehased  by  France  and 
India  in  the  United  States;  those  in  Aus- 
tralia. Canada,  Denmark,  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  assembled  locally 
on  the  basis  of  NASA-supplied  information. 

Plgure  7  mustrates  the  10  countries  with 


which  NASA  has  arrangemente  for  the  ex- 
perimental tasting  of  active  repeater  com- 
miuilcatlons  satellites.  Agreemente  were 
reached  this  past  year  with  the  Scandi- 
navian Committee  for  Satellite  Telecommu- 
nications, representing  the  telecommunica- 
tions authoritleB  of  Deiunark.  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  with  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Transport,  under  which  they  will  utilize 
ground  stations  of  their  own  for  satellite 
communications  teste.  As  shown  in  figure 
8.  six  oi  these  countries  participated  during 
1963  in  teste  of  NASA's  Relay  and  the 
A.T.  &  T.'s  Tblstar.  Although  not  shown 
here,  the  Government  of  Nigeria  supported 
us  In  the  first  Intercontinental  tasting  of  a 
synchronous  orbit  communications  satel- 
lite Using  fadUUes  abroad  the  USNS 
Kingrport  in  Lagos  Harbor  as  the  African 
terminal,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria  ex- 
changed greetings  with  President  Kenne<>y 
In  the  inaugural  demonstration  of  Syncom 
on  August  23. 

IXu-lng  1063,  agreemente  were  concluded 
with  Australia  for  the  location  of  four  new 
NASA  tracking  and  data  acquisition  stations 
In  that  ooimtry — a  new  deep  space  instru- 
mentation facility  at  Canberra  to  augment 
the  faculty  at  Wootnera,  a  new  manned  space 
flight  tracing  station  at  Carnarvon,  a  wide- 
band data  aoqvlsttlai  station  at  Canberra, 
and  a  mobile  data  acquisition  station  at  Deu-- 
wln.  Agreement  was  also  reached,  with  the 
Malagasy  Bepubllc  for  the  lotetkm  of  a  NASA 
orbital  Injection  monltartng  station  on  the 
island  of  Marts gasesr  off  the  Kast  Cofut  of 
Africa.  During  the  year,  we  renewed  agree- 
mente vrith  Mexico,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  prorldtng  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion over  the  next  several  years  of  the' 
manned  spcwie  flight  ground  faelUtlee  on  their 
territories. 

We  have  followed  closely  the  development 
of  the  two  new  Boropean  regional  space  orga- 
nizations, Bcto  and  Bdb.  Final  steps  in  the 
ratification  iHx>cess  for  both  organisations 
are  expected  early  this  year.  Bsro  has  con- 
sulted NASA  in  the  preparation  of  Ita  pro- 
gram of  selentlfle  space  researoh,  and  in 
December  submitted  preliminary  proposals 
for  a  cooperative  program  entailing  two  Joint 
satdlitea.  These  proposals  are  now  under 
discussion  in  order  to  maximise  their  mutual 
Interest. 

Figure  B  shows  the  Increasing  niunber  of 
foreign  graduate  stodenta,  senior  sclentlste 
and  technicians  working  at  American  uni- 
versitiea  or  at  NASA  centers  tmder  programs 
which,  except  for  the  senior  sdentiste,  re- 
quire that  subsistence  and  travel  be  defrayed 
by  the  sponsoring  foreign  coantry.  These 
programs  were  setaMlahed  to  help  provide 
the  basic  background  and  capabilities  abroad 
which  are  essential  to  ooc^Mrative  programs 
and  thus  of  direct  benefit  to  NASA,  and  to 
provide  on-the-job  training  and  know-how 
directly  relating  to  NASA  cooperative  proj- 
ecte. The  resident  research  aasodateshlps 
provide  to  senior  investigators  of  xinusual 
abUity  and  promise  an  opportunity  for  re- 
search in  the  creative  environment  of  NASA 
centers  in  the  various  areas  of  space  science 
and  technology. 

Figure  10  summarizes  graphically  NASA's 
International  programs  to  date.  An  Interest- 
ing side  effect  is  that  we  are  stimulating 
markete  abroad  for  American  aerospace  bard- 
ware  and  even  beginning  to  bring  dollars  In 
a  small  amount  to  the  United  States.  We 
estimate  that  over  the  past  S  years  foreign  ^ 
nations  have  spent  over  $16  mlllioa  in  this 
country  on  procurement  of  sounding  rockete, 
payloads.  electronic  equipment,  communica- 
tions ground  tem.inals,  test  and  other  facili- 
ties, solar  cells,  power  and  telemetry  packs, 
and  other  sp>ace  hardware. 

I  have  left  until  last  comment  upon  tbe 
bilateral  agreement  on  space  cooperation 
with  tbe  Soviet  Union.  As  you  know,  I  met 
with  Academidan  Blagonravov  in  Rome  and 
Geneva  last  spring  with  technical  teams  to 
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work  out  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
setting  forth  the  technical  details  and  ar- 
rangmente  necessary  for  implementation  of 
the  three  coordinated  projeote  agreed  to 
earlier  (fig.  11). 

According  to  this  memorandum,  NASA  and 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  are  to  share 
their  experience  in  the  devel(^ment  of 
meteorological  satellites  by  exchanging,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  and  within  hours  of  receipt, 
cloud  cover  photographs  and  weather  analy- 
ses from  their  respective  satellites.  For  this 
purpose,  a  full-time,  two-way  facsimile  qual- 
ity communications  link  is  to  be  set  up  be- 
tween the  UB.  Weather  Bureau's  satellite 
weather  station  at  Suitland.  Md..  near  here, 
and  the  corresponding  Soviet  facility  at  Mos- 
cow. Coste  of  the  link  are  to  be  shared 
equally  by  the  United  States  and  U.SBJI.. 
although  other  national  weather  bureaus 
wishing  to  receive  this  information  will  be 
asked  to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  this  service. 
The  memorandum  also  provides  for  the  two 
countriee  to  coordinate  the  launchings  of  fu- 
ture operational  meteorological  satellites  In 
OTder  to  optimize  coverage  of  the  world's 
weather. 

In  the  field  of  satellite  telecommunications, 
the  memorandum  spells  out  arrangemente  for 
Joint  testing  of  long-distance  teleccHnmimi- 
catlons  using  NASA's  passive  reflector  satel- 
lite Echo  n.  The  Soviete  will  use  their  ob- 
servatory at  the  State  University  of  0<x'ky. 
We  will  use  the  facilities  of  tbe  University  of 
Manchester  at  Jodrell  Bank  in  England.  Pro- 
visions is  made  for  future  discussions  of  the 
poedbllity  of  Joint  experimentation  with 
active  communications  satellites. 

In  the  sdentiflc  satellite  field,  during  1965. 
each  country  Is  to  launch  a  satellite  equipped 
to  measure  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  as  part 
of  the  extensive  worldwide  research  being 
planned  for  the  International  Year  of  the 
Quiet  Sun. 

After  final  ^proval  of  the  memorandiun  of 
understanding  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  August  1.  I  wrote  on  August  23 
ix>  Academician  Blagonravov.  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  UB.SJI..  listing  the  actions  required  to 
implement  these  projecte  according  to  agreed 
time  schedules.  Correspondence  has  been 
maintained,  although  the  Soviet  side  has  so 
far  not  met  the  time  schedules  on  most 
agreed  action  items.  However,  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  now  conducted 
optical  observations  of  the  Echo  n  satdlite 
as  agreed,  and  is  engaged  in  substantive  dis- 
cuBsione  with  us  to  arrange  final  details  for 
proceeding  with  the  communications  experl- 
mente between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Jodrell 
Bank  Observatory  in  Greet  Britain. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  today.  Permit  me  to  conclude  by 
repeating  a  few  lines  from  a  statement  which 
I  made  while  Congress  was  considering  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1968,  which  I  believe  still  has 
pertinence  today: 

"We  m\ist  understand  that  the  kind  and 
magnitude  of  space  program  that  our  na- 
tional Interest  requires  will  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  know  that  some  knowl- 
edgable  people  fear  that  although  we  might 
be  willing  to  spend  a  couple  of  billions  for 
space  technology  in  1968.  because  we  still 
remember  the  humiliation  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  sputnik  last  October, 
next  year  we  will  be  so  preoccupied  by  color 
television,  or  new  style  cars,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  another  national  election  cam- 
paign that  we'll  be  unwilling  to  pay  another 
year's  installment  on  oiu-  space  conquest  bill. 
For  that  to  hai^>en — well.  I'd  Just  as  80<m  we 
didn't  start. 

"Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  our  children's 
future  If  not  for  the  p'-otection  of  ova  own 
skins,  I  don't  thi^  we're  that  grasshopper- 
minded.    This  pas^  week  I  was  privileged  to 


appear  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Eiq>loratton  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvas.  Repeatedly  the  members 
of  that  committee  reflected  the  wish  tliat  I 
am  sure  is  that  <A  the  entire  Nation,  that  we 
determine  what  Is  necessary  to  do  to  reach 
o\ir  goals  in  space  and  then  get  on  wlt^  the 
Job. 

"As  a  nation,  we  have  the  scientific  and 
technical  competence.  We  have  the  re- 
Boiu'ces  to  pay  the  bill.  We  can  and  we  must 
succeed  in  finding  our  destiny  in  space." 

(Note. — Figs.  1-11  are  not  printed  in 
Record.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  act  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant bills  that  has  been  before  this 
Congress — ^the  tax  cut  bill. 

Based  on  income  levels  estimated  for 
1963,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
last  September  Is  calculated  to  reduce 
tax  liabilities  by  about  $11.1  billion— $2.3 
billl(»i  in  corporate  income  taxes  and 
$8.8  billion  in  individual  income  taxes 
over  a  2-year  period  (1964-65) .  For  Uie 
Individual,  the  tax  rate  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  present  range  of  20  to 
91  percent  to  rates  ranging  from  14  to 
70  percent.  For  the  year  1964,  the  rates 
would  range  between  16  and  77  percent, 
and  the  full  reduction  would  be  effective 
in  1965.  Tlie  maximum  tax  rate  for 
corporations  would  be  reduced  frran  52 
to  50  percent  In  1964,  and  to  48  percent 
in  1965.  Small  businesses  would  receive 
relief  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate 
inoome  from  the  present  30  to  22  per- 
cent. 

A  number  of  structural  changes  are 
contained  in  the  bill  which  either  limit 
or  exclude  certain  deductions  the  tax- 
payer has  been  allowed  under  present 
law. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, and  while  there  is  an  area  of  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  need  for  a  cut  to 
allow  the  econcxny  of  our  Nation  to  oper- 
ate at  a  higher  level,  we  have  a  nimiber 
of  differing;  opinions  as  to  how  this 
should  be  accomplished. 

It  has  been  my  theory  that  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  a  realistic  tax  cut 
for  the  American  taxpayer  Is  through  an 
increase  in  personal  exemptions.  To 
me,  this  is  a  more  sound  and  by  far  the 
most  fair  method  of  effecting  a  tax  cut 
which  will  really  benefit  the  little  tax- 
payer who  needs  it  the  most.  It  Is  true 
ttiat  this  method  would  result  in  less 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Qovemmmt 
than  under  the  House-passed  tax  cut 
bill.  But  to  offset  this  loss,  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  to  abolish  the  highly  preferential 
legislation  we  now  have  for  the  vast 
oil  interests.  By  reducing  the  27% -per- 
cent oil  ilepletion  allowance  so  gener- 
ously provided  by  Uncle  Sam  over  the 
years  to  15  percent,  it  is  estimated  that 


this  would  add  millions  and  millions  mt 
dollars  annually  to  our  Treasury. 

These  amounts,  in  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  few  oil  millionnaires,  will  not 
boost  our  national  economy.  But.  in  the 
hands  of  the  little  taxpayer,  it  can  mean 
a  great  deal  in  bolstering  our  lagging 
economy. 

Even  though  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  tax  cut  bill,  I  still  feel 
that  too  few  people  are  aware  of  its  pro- 
visions and  Just  what  it  will  mean  to 
thMn  individually.  Many  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  know  have  been 
shadowboxing.  Our  labor  unions  have 
heralded  tlie  Hguse-passed  tax  measure 
and  urged  swift  passage.  Business,  too, 
has  been  on  the  bandwagon  for  the  tax 
cut  bill.  John  Q.  Public,  by  and  large. 
favors  relief  from  our  heavy  tax  burden 
and  has  indicated  support  for  this  bill. 

But  just  what  does  the  tax  cut,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  legislation,  really 
mean  to  the  man  in  the  street?  To  quote 
from  a  recent  AFL-CIO  publication — 

In  terms  of  hard  money,  the  average  work- 
er would  receive  a  tax  cut  eqxiivalent  to  7^ 
cente  an  hour  added  to  purchasing  power. 

The  71^  cents  an  hovu:  is  $3  a  week, 
or  about  $150  a  year.  Some  will  even 
gain  less  under  the  proposed  bill,  but  the 
more  prosperous  couple  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $300,000  will  gain  $42,660. 
Percentagewise,  this  would  mean  an  ex- 
tra 6.3  percent  to  a  couple  earning  $3,000 
a  year,  but  an  extra  55.9  percent  to  the 
couple  earning  $300,000  a  year.  For 
those  with  even  higher  incomes,  the  gain 
could  be  more  than  100  percent  in  take- 
home  pay. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  UA.W. 
has  shown  an  awakening,  and  I  quoto 
from  its  Washington  Report,  dated  Jan- 
uary 20, 1964: 

While  the  labor  movement  and  liberals 
generally  support  the  $11  billion  tax  cut. 
they  are  alarmed  by  the  fantastic  special 
privileges  still  in  the  tax  laws  and  additional 
privileges  which  sUck  tax  lawyers  In  Wash- 
ington have  managed  to  slip  into  the  already 
sorry  situation. 

This  is  exactly  why  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  this  legislation.  The  small  wage 
earners  of  this  coimtry,  who  provide  87  V4 
percent  of  the  income  tax  revenue,  are 
the  ones  who  need  relief  the  most,  and 
who  will  spur  our  economy  the  most.  As 
has  been  true  of  previous  tax  reduction 
measures,  enacted  during  other  admin- 
istrations, the  wealthy  taxpayer  gets  the 
most  relief  and  the  special  privileges  ap- 
ply to  him  alone. 

Last  year,  after  considerable  research 
woi^  on  the  subject,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  how  the  giant  oil  industry  has 
thrived  on  the  27  !^ -percent  wl  depletion 
allowance  that  has  been  so  generously 
provided  by  the  American  pubUc  for 
years,  and  which  continues  to  fiourish. 
Under  this  depletion  allowance  and  the 
fact  that  fi-om  70  to  90  percent  of  costs 
under  the  intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment cost  provision  can  be  written  off 
in  the  first  year,  plus  the  ci^ital  gains 
provisions  for  oil  and  gas,  and  the  loss 
carryover  provisions,  along  with  other 
loopholes  in  our  tax  structure,  we  find 
millionaire  oil  operators  paying  little  or 
no  taxes.  Is  this  not  fantastic?  And 
every  effort  to  decrease  or  to  do  away 
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with  the  d^Ieti^n  allowance  has  been 
In  vain. 
When  the  tax  l^,  passed  by  the  House 
I  first  proposed  by  the 
t  contained  a  recom- 


mendation to  nduce  the  27V^-percent 


recommendation   was 


qolekly  buried  bv  committee.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  az-wrltlng  committees 
of  Congress  ha^e  eye-winking  friend- 
ships with  this  m  eclal  Interest  group.  If 
it  were  not  so.  t  lis  depletion  allowance 
would  no  longer  1 « in  existence  today,  or 
at  least  substant  ally  reduced. 

oil  Industry  is  entitled 
to  Tarlous  tax  d(  ductlons.  It  is  given  a 
deduction  for  o  terattng  expenses,  and 
rightfully  so.  I  ut.  in  additicm.  it  can 
write  off  the  cost  of  dry  holes  against  the 
Jnoome  from  sac<  esf ul  drillings.  It  gets 
another  advanta  (e  not  oijoyed  by  other 
iDdastries  by  be  ng  able  to  write  off  75 
to  90  percent  of  he  exploration,  drilling, 

costs — ^tangible  and  in- 
tangible— ^in  the  Irst  year.  I  understand 
this  Item  alone  i^ounts  to  about  $2  bil- 

can  get  credit  of  27^ 
percent  of  gross  Income',  up  to  50  percent 
«f  net  Ineome,  i  hich  is  completely  free 


special 


■MX  benefits  are  amcmg 


atructure  today, 
alknred  to  tal^ 


man  with  a  $5, 


in  1168. 


man  with  a  $100 


the  most  gapln  r  loophc^es  in  our  tax 


Big  oil  companies  are 
deducticHis  far  above 


their  operathig  c  osts.    As  a  eonaequoioe, 
of  these  iiltrartch  oU  eon4}anies 


are  taxed  at  a  1(  wer  rate  than  a  family 


100  taxaMe  Income.    A 


Mg  OUahoma  ompany  paid  less  than 
5-pereait  tax  foi  many  years  whUe  other 
>  not  engage  I  in  the  oil  industry  paid 
at  tile  rat »  of  53  percent.  I  find 
HMt  this  same  (  klahoma  company  paid 
at  all  ( n  a  inrofit  of  $5,378,973 
Anotha*  oil  operation  had  an 
trwi^  m  eoMesi  of  $38  mllllan  in  1960. 
on  wbieii  tt  pak  nothing  in  income  tax 
to  oar  fMeral    Sovemment.  whereas  a 


ously  the  tax  bonanza  that  oxir  country 
has  bestowed  upon  the  oil  interests. 
They  may  allow  a  slight  Xap  on  the  wrist, 
but  nothing  like  the  trouncing  this  de- 
serves. But  I  anpeal  to  them,  in  fairness 
to  all  Americans,  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  our  country  first  rather  than  the  sp>€C- 
lal  Interest  groups  that  no  longer  need 
these  preferential  tcuc  ben^ts  except  to 
fatten  their  own  pock^tbooLs. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  highly  In- 
dustrialized area,  which  has  suffered  and 
continues  to  suffer  from  critical  unem- 
ployment. I  must  agree  with  my  constitu- 
ents who  tell  me  they  foresee  little  that 
they  will  be  able  to  add  to  our  national 
economy  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  break 
they  will  receive  on  their  weekly  wages 
ruimlng  from  a  low  of  $40  to  a  high  of 
$125  a  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  personal  Income 
tax  exemption,  and  also  to  reduce  the 
percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil  amd  gas 
wells  from  21h^U>12^  percent.  This  de- 
pletion allowance  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
soiu-ces  of  privilege  In  oiir  entire  t€ix 
structure.  Not  only  the  oil  Interests  but 
aome  of  the  most  power-laden  economic 
groups  in  the  country,  including  those 
who  own  shares  and  stock  In  oil  proper- 
ties, are  opposed  to  reducing  the  rate. 
They  are  most  powerful,  and  indeed,  well 
■  entrenched. 

I  Intend  to  continue,  with  every  means 
at  my  command,  to  focus  attention  on 
this  oil  tax  loophole  In  an  effort  to  arouse 
the  American  public.  If  enough  tax- 
payers soimd  the  alarm,  we  will  succeed 
in  eliminating  one  of  the  worst  abuses 
that  exists  In  our  tax  structure. 


a  wedi  salary,  having  a 


wife  and  two  c  lildren.  would  pay  ap- 
pfoxlmately  $40< .  This  is  ridiculous  and 
a  firaad  on  ttw  American  taxpayer. 

Aa  I  have  ponted  out  b^ore  in  the 
tages  of  this  R  k:oiu>,  the  total  tax  de- 
dnettons  In  195  r  for  UJS.  corporations 
mader  depletion  provisions  was  $3  bil- 
Bon,  of  which  t  le  oil  and  gas  Industry 
alone  aeeounteq  for  $2  billion.  The  oil 
Industry  tspenX  upproximately  $5  bilhon 
^w«fm]Ty  for  eaploration  and  develop- 
ment, with  $1  bi  lion  lost  down  dry  holes 
Tht  5,  our  Government  pro- 
JT  more  annually  in  tax 
relief  to  the  oil  i  idustry  under  the  head- 
ing of  dei^tiHi  alkywanees — for  no 
ether  reason  expept  pure  unadulterated 
favoritism. 

I  laud  the  efforts  of  those  Senators  in 
the  S«iatc  Fina:  ice  Committee  who  have 
been  hitting  hai  d  at  these  tax  loopholes 
rich  and  hurt  the  poor, 
a  proposal  to  raise  $420 
million  In  rrveiue  by  putting  steeper 
taxes  on  gas  ard  oil  producers  was  de- 
feated in  the  CO  mmlttee  by  a  vote  of  13 


each  year. 
Tided  $1  billion 


which  help  the 
But  once  again. 


it  has  emerged 
who  hail  from 


to   4.     Only   aii   irate   and   completely 
aroused  nation  <  an  change  the  picture  as 
over  the  years.     Those 
Texas,  C^clahoma,   and 


Louisiana,  will   :x>ntinue  to  guard  zeal- 


Tlie  Power  of  the  Positive  "No' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  finished  reading  in  the  Febru- 
ary Reader's  Digest  a  condensed  version 
of  a  stimulating  article  by  a  distin- 
guished clergyman,  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  In  New  York.  In  the  article 
which  appeared  originally  in  Guideposts 
and  which  Is  entitled  The  Power  of  the 
Positive  'No.' "  Dr.  Peale  authorita- 
tively makes  the  case  for  the  absolute 
negative. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  delivered  a 
speech  which  I  entitled  'The  Positive 
"No."  "  The  import  of  my  message  was 
identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Peales  but  its 
application  was  exclusively  to  those 
positive  "no"  votes  I  had  cast  here  in 
Congress.  I  pointed  out  that  my  votes 
against  deficit  Federal  spending  for  un- 
necessary and  questionable  projects  were 
votes  for  fiscal  soiuidness  and  integrity; 
that  my  votes  against  encroachment  by 
the  executive  branch  on  the  legislative 
branch  were  votes  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; that  my  votes  against  excessive 
control  by  the  Federal  Government  of 


the  Nation's  business  and  Industry  were 
votes  for  the  free  enterprise  system;  that 
my  votes  against  raising  the  national 
debt  were  votes  for  futiu-e  generations; 
that  my  votes  to  hold  down  taxes  were 
votes  for  the  workers  who  have  to  pay 
them:  that  my  votes  against  infiationary 
schemes  were  votes  for  owr  senior  citi- 
zens in  their  retirement  years;  that  my 
votes  against  the  swdllng  tendencies  of 
an  already  obese  Federal  Government 
were  votes  for  the  individual  freedoms 
of  all  our  ciUzens. 

An  analogy  can  fairly  be  drawn,  I  be- 
lieve, between  Dr.  Peale's  admonition  to 
parents  to  say  "no"  to  their  children 
when  what  they  want  is  not  good  for 
them,  and  the  fortitude  it  takes  some- 
times to  say  "no"  when  pressure  groups 
make  demands  for  support  of  extrava- 
gant and  dubious  legislatl(xi. 

Dr.  Peale's  message  is  one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject,  and  I 
very  seriously  urge  all  Members  to  read 
it. 

The  articles  follows: 

Twm  Powia  OF  th«  Posmvi  "No !" 
(By  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  DD.) 

I  am  frequently  approacbed  by  people 
who  are  deeply  troubled  about  the  times  In 
which  we  live.  What  Is  happening  to  our 
moral  standards?  they  ask  me.  Why  Is  there 
so  much  crime  and  (UahonMty  among  us? 
Why  are  children  so  difficult  nowadays? 

No  man  has  the  final  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. I  do  know  one  thing  that  Is  wrong, 
however.  We  Americans  hare  misplaced  one 
of  the  most  Important  words  In  our  lan- 
^age.  It  Is  a  short  word,  but  a  tremendous 
one     That  word  Is  "No." 

All  my  life  I  have  preached  and  written 
about  the  value  of  positive  thinking.  And 
I  still  believe  that  afflrmative  attitudes  are 
supremely  Important  in  successful  living. 
But  affirmatives  alone  are  not  enough.  This 
world  Is  full  of  hope  and  Joy,  but  It  U  also 
beset  by  evU,  Immorality,  and  aln.  Tou  can't 
say  "Tes"  to  these  things,  or  even  "Maybe." 
You  have  to  say  '•No,"  and  you  have  to  make 
tt  stick. 

In  too  many  areas  of  living  this  Is  precisely 
what  we  Americans  are  not  doing.  As  i>ar- 
ents.  we  shrink  from  the  word  for  fear  of 
displeasing  our  children.  As  voters,  we  sup- 
port politicians  who  promise  us  handouts  or 
special  favors,  instead  of  crying  "No"  and 
throwing  the  rascals  out.  As  buyers  of  en- 
tertainment, we  condone  standards  so  de- 
praved that  even  ovw  Conununlst  enemies 
are  revolted  by  them. 

These  are  things  our  ancestors  didn't  do. 
They  believed  in  the  reality  of  sin,  and  in 
man's  capacity  and  obligation — with  the 
help  of  Ood — to  root  It  out  of  his  life.  They 
believed  that  times  might  change,  but  that 
morality  doesn't.  They  were  tremendous 
people:  In  a  few  decades  they  tamed  a  wil- 
derness and  built  the  mightiest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  And  how  did  they  do 
It?  Largely  by  saying  "No"  to  the  things 
that  might  have  stopped  them:  "No"  to  fear. 
"No"  to  softness.  "No"  to  decadence — "No" 

This  capacity  for  a  ringing  negative  Is 
something  we  must  regain  If  America's  great- 
ness Is  to  endure.  I  think  there  are  three 
critical  areas  In  which  we  inust  regain  It. 

First,  we  must  learn  m  say  no  to  our 
children.  The  Ironic  fact  u  that  they  often 
want  us  to  say  no.  They  are  confused  by 
weak  compromises.  They  want  desperately 
to  hitch  their  allegiance  to  something  solid. 
They  may  seem  cocky  and  assured  on  the  sur- 
face, but  when  it  comes  to  fundamental 
questions  of  morals  or  behavior,  they  don't 
trust  their  own  Judgment. 

Do  you  think  that  the  teenagers  who 
wrecked  a  Long  Island  home  after  a  party 
last  September  were  really  happy  about  It? 
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I  don't.  I  think  that  even  as  they  went  ozx 
theis.  senseless  rampage  they  wer*  hoping 
that  someone  In  authority  would  step  In  and 
say  "Not"  And  I  Imagine  that  the  youngstsn 
were  so  unaccustomed  to  hearing  a  posi- 
tive no  that  they  didn't  know  how  to  apply 
one  to  themselves. 

There  Is  the  key  point:  If  we  are  going  to 
raise  a  tougher,  hardier  breed  of  American  to 
survive  in  this  tooth-and-claw  atomic  world, 
we  parents  must  learn  to  utter  a  positive  no 
more  often.  "No,  I  won't  drive  you  over  to 
Susie's — ride  your  bUce!"  "Ho,  you  cant 
watch  television — read  a  book  I" 

If  this  makes  life  a  bit  more  difficult  for 
our  youngsters,  so  much  the  better.  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  our  age  Is  how  to 
counteract  the  effecs  on  the  next  generation 
of  a  civilization  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  luxury  and  the  avoidance  of  effort.  A 
hundred  years  ago  there  was  kindling  to  be 
chopped;  there  was  water  to  be  carried:  there 
were  animals  to  be  fed.  Not  any  more.  We 
are  in  danger  of  robbing  owr  children  of  what 
may  be  their  greatest  heritage — ^the  heritage 
of  struggle. 

The  second  area  where  we  must  regain  the 
capacity  to  say  no  is  In  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  If  we  see  something  going  wrong, 
we  must  speak  out  against  It.  Over  a  cen- 
tury ago  William  Uoyd  Oarrlson  was  waging 
his  lonely  and  unpopular  fight  again  slavery. 
What  was  his  reply  when  people  told  him 
to  let  bad  enoug  alone?  "I  wHI  not  equivo- 
cate;  I  will  not  excuse;  I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard  1"  lliree 
tremendous  negatives  foUowed  by  a  magnifi- 
cent positive — and  finally  slavery  feU. 

This  is  the  spirit  we  must  recapture.  We 
have  plenty  of  reasons  for  indignation.  Just 
one  Is  the  insidious  but  growing  campaign 
to  push  the  concept  of  God — the  concept  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded — out  ot  aU 
phases  of  pubUc  life.  But  do  we  stand  up 
as  a  people  and  shout  "No"?  I'm  afraid 
that  most  of  us  don't  even  mumble  the 
word. 

Not  long  ago,  late  at  night,  an  executive  I 
know  called  me.  He  had  been  walking  the 
streets  for  hours,  he  said,  wrestUng  with  a 
problem.  Could  he  see  me? 
,  He  came.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  man  more 
upset.  His  problem  c<»icemed  the  discovery 
that  one  of  his  star  salesmen  had  been 
heavUy  padding  his  expense  accounts.  But 
when  my  friend  called  the  culprit  on  the 
carpet,  the  man  defied  him.  Be  admitted 
padding  his  expenses,  but  he  said  that  every- 
one did  it,  that  it  was  now  the  American  way 
of  life. 

"I've  been  trying  to  convince  myself,"  my 
friend  said  wearily,  "that  If  I  myself  don't 
cheat,  I  can  afford  to  look  the  other  way 
where  this  fellow  Is  concerned." 

"BUI,"  I  said,  "your  career  Is  based  on 
self-confldenoe  and  self-respect.  Tennyson 
said,  'Self-reverence,  srif-knowledge.  self- 
control — these  three  alone  lead  life  to  sov- 
ereign power.'  What's  going  to  happen  to 
your  self-respect  if  you  condone  wrongdoing 
In  your  department?" 

"You  mean."  he  said  glumly,"  "I  should 
fire  the  man?" 

Not  thU  time,"  I  said.  "He'd  Just  cheat 
somewhere  else.  Call  him  in  again,  tell  him 
that  his  dishonesty  is  nna^iTig  you  dishonest, 
and  that  you  won't  stand  for  It.  Tell  him 
that  if  he  pads  one  more  expense  account, 
you  win  fire  him  immediately.  Olve  him  an 
absolute  no,  and  stick  to  it." 

My  friend  did  this,  and  Just  the  other  day 
he  told  me  that  the  ssliwiiiiii  not  only  ac- 
cepted his  ultimatum  but  eventually  cam* 
back  and  thanked  him.  for  making  him  say 
no  to  his  own  dishonesty. 

The  third  area  wh*re  we  must  rediscover 
the  value  of  tb*  poalttv*  no  la  In  th*  conduct 
of  our  own  Uvas.  Th*  moraUty  at  a  nation  Is 
nothing  mors  than  th*  sum  at  th*  moraUtl«a 
of  lu  IndlTldual  dtlaens.  It  Is  tlm*  to  stop 
rationalising  about  wrongdoing.  MBcustng  It 
(as  the  salesman  did)  on  tb*  ground  that 


"everybody  Is  doing  it."    We  must  say  no  to 
temptation. 

But  It  must  b*  a  positive  no.  In  my  87 
years  as  a  mlnlstw  I  have  seen  hundreds  oC 
cases  where  a  basltant  no  ultimately  led  to 
disaster.  Beoently  a  ydOng  girl  came  to  see 
me,  lonely  and  unhappy.  Her  father,  she 
said,  was  in  Jail  for  embecalement.  Her 
mother  had  had  to  find  a  Job.  Her  home  was 
haunted  by  blttemeae  and  Insectirity.  The 
girl  still  loved  her  father.  She  wanted  to 
know  If  I  thought  he  was  a  wicked  man  be- 
yond all  forgiveness. 

From  what  she  told  me,  it  was  evident  that 
her  father  had  been  tempted  t»  embezzle 
funds  mainly  to  keep  up  with  his  wife's 
insatiable  demands  tor  "the  good  life."  I 
told  the  girl  that,  in  my  opinion,  her  father 
was  not  a  wicked  man  but  a  weak  one.  I 
was  sure  that  when  the  thought  ot  borrow- 
ing company  funds  first  crossed  his  mind,  he 
rejected  it.  But  his  no  was  not  a  positive 
one.  Tenxptation  returned.  In  the  end  he 
destroyed  his  famUy's  happiness,  partly  be- 
caus*  he  could  not  say  no  to  the  temptation 
to  steal,  but  mainly  because  he  could  not  say 
no  to  his  demanding  wife. 

A  good  way  to  learn  how  to  say  no  to  the 
major  temptations  of  life  is  to  practice  say- 
ing It  to  th*  nilnor  ones.  Most  ol  us,  for 
example,  have  a  cheerful  tendency  to  exctise 
certain  faults  in  our  character  because  we 
have  decided  that  such  f  aUlngs  are  simply  a 
part  of  oiur  nature.  "I  shouldn't  have  been 
so  cross,"  we  say,  "but  you  know  how  I  am 
before  I've  had  my  morning  coffee."  Or,  "I 
shouldn't  have  been  so  rude,  but  that  topic 
always  irritates  me." 

We  should  stop  excusing  ourselves.  Such 
small  ezefcises  in  self-dlsclpUne  may  seem 
trivial,  but  they  are  not.  As  we  employ  them 
successfully  we  begin  to  see  that  we  can  use 
the  same  weapon — the'  word  yno'' — to  win 
large  battles  as  weU  as  small  ones.  What, 
after  aU.  U  prejudlop  but  the  faUur*  to  say 
no  to  ingrained  tad  twisted  habits  ot 
thought?  What  U  cowardice  but  the  faUure 
to  say  no  to  fear? 

There  is  something  triumphantly  fln^i 
about  a  positive  "No."  It  clicks  into  place 
in  the  mind  like  a  great  lock  tiumlng,  shut- 
ting out  doubts  and  hesitancies,  barring  for- 
ever the  weaker  alternatives.  Thunderous 
negatives  have  played  a  dramatic  part  in  our 
Nation's  history.  "No  taxation  without 
representaUon."  "Millions  for  defense,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Again  and  again 
"No  I"  has  been  th*  battle  cry  at  free  m*n: 
no  to  compromise,  no  to  Injustice,  no  to 
tyranny. 

This  spirit  U  not  lost,  but  It  is  sleeping. 
Let  us,  then,  awaken  it  and  use  it  to  stamp 
out  the  softness  and  self-indulgence  that 
threaten  us. 


Pretideflt  Proposiof  Vast  New  Houmff 
Programs  u  §pile  of  Faihre  of  Fed- 
eral Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVES 

Friday.  January  31. 1964 

ISi.AiaiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fran- 
tic rush  of  the  administration  to  win 
votes  through  a  something  for  emTcme 
program,  the  Presldait  Is  proposing  vast 
new  Federal  housing  prognma  without 
ever  reoognlilng  the  fbllurea  of  the  many 
urlMui  renewal.  ptdUle  housing,  and  other 
fedenlly  financed  )^x>grams  already  in 
exlstenoe. 


Would  not  it  be  Just  commonsense  to 
take  a  look  at  the  weaknesses  of  these 
programs  before  Insi^ng  on  more  bil- 
lions for  new  projects? 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  30,  1964,  Is 
well  worth  reading  and  I  call  it  to  your 
attention  in  the  hope  it  may  be  seen  by 
some  of  the  social  planners  in  the  White 
House  : 

Nxw  Crnxs  akd  Old  PaoBLUcs 

The  President's  extensive  and  expensive 
new  housing  proposals  can  be  sensibly  viewed 
only  in  the  light  ot  the  current  state  ^ 
pubUc  housing  and  federally  assisted  private 
housing. 

Among  many  other  things,  Mr.  Johnson 
recommends  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
foster  the  creation  ot  entire  new  cities;  Fed- 
eral insurance  and  purchase  erf  lotuis  would 
be  used  to  help  buUders  start  new  towns  and 
subdivisions.  The  housing  program  as  a 
wbirie  is  estimated  to  require  more  than  $1 .6 
billion  in  new  spending  authcH-lty  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Yet  before  anyone  gets  too  enthusiastic 
about  the  vista  of  new  cities  and  more 
money,  it  Is  well  to  realise  that  an  the 
Federal  housing  aid  so  far  for  dtle*  ^and 
individuals  has  had  highly  questionable 
results. 

With  regard  to  Individuals,  many  un- 
doubtedly have  been  led  to  buy  homes  be- 
cause of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Federal  Housing  Administration  programs, 
plus  the  Oovemmezil-sponscn-ed  low  down- 
payment  and  long  repayment  provisions. 
To  many  people,  It  would  seem,  the  fore- 
closure rate  Is  high,  and  It  Is  much  higher 
on  homes  with  Government-backed  m(»^- 
gages  than  on  others. 

The  FHA.  as  Mr.  Janssen  reported  in  this 
newspaper  the  other  day,  Is  the  owner  or 
mortgage-holder  of  arotmd  100,000  house* 
and  apartment  units;  the  VA  has  almost 
20,000.  Both  agencies  are  making  deter- 
mined efforts  to  seU  the  mounting  accumula- 
tion of  foreclosed  dwellings,  but  it  Isnt  easy. 
Often  they  are  in  glutted  areas;  the  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  to  overbuUding  as 
well  as  to  defaults. 

All  this  is  the  thoroughly  predictable  fruit 
of  Imprudenc*.  In  its  eagemeas  to  make 
everylMdy  a  homeowner,  the  Government  has 
encouraged  pe<9le  to  get  In  over  their  heads. 
Instead  of  reassessing  this  attitude,  the  offi- 
cials now  want  to  do  more  of  the  same. 

A  similar  sort  of  thinking  animates  the 
vast  urban -renewal  programs  in  the  cities. 
With  all  the  money  the  Government  hks 
poured  Into  this  effort  over  the  years,  you 
would  think  the  cities  would  be  thingip  ot 
beauty  and  contentment.  But  of  course 
numy  of  them,  lilce  New  York,  are  wore*  off 
than  ever. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  that  a  lot  of  the  re- 
newal hasn't  even  taken  place.  In  Mr. 
Penn's  article  on  the  subject  this  week,  some 
striking  statistics  appear:  Of  the  23,000  acres 
purchased  by  cities  with  Federal  aid  since 
1949,  only  6,800  have  been  resold  to  re- 
devel(q>er8. 

Why?  The  article  notes:  "Redtape,  pol- 
itics. Inexperience,  and  construction  finance 
difficulties  are  a  few  of  the  factors  bogging 
down  projects.  And  many  tenants  and  small 
businessmen  in  blighted  areas  are  aggravat- 
ing delays  by  resisting  the  cities'  efforts  to 
relocate  them." 

Where  renewal  has  taken  place,  it  has 
demonstrated  it  can  indeed  disrupt  neigh- 
borhoods and.  dislocate  people  but  by  no 
means  necessarily  Improve  the  urban  scene 
or  the  people  on  It.  A  lot  of  pubUc  housing 
Is  an  architectural  fright  to  begin  with;  a 
lot  ot  it  degenerate*  Into  new  slums.  In 
many  cases  crime  rata*  ar*  hl^ 

A  fairly  basic  mlsoonosptkai  has  helped 
produce  these  unhappy  conditloos:  The  as- 
sumption that  better  housing,  wh*n  It  ae- 
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^the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
f\imlshed  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Bscoss  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proof b  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  BO  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Recoko  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

8.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Houae  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  PubUc  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  CoNGKESSioifAi. 
Recoxd  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Recoxo  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  siibject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNQXESsioNAi.  Record  the  full  report  of 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcc»nmittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  prevloxisly 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Apperidix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  Houae  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
.  to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.    When  only  one  Houae 


Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  voliune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNOKxasioHAL  Bscoao,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  iMrlnted  In  the  Conobxssiomal  RecoIid 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend Jiis  remarks  unless  the  hianuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Memtier  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  conununlcatlons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  Psesldent 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purpoees  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  at  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reportera  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retxim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  OoMeasssiONAL 
Recoxo  which  La  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Oj^ciaZ  Reporters. — The  Official  Re- 
portera of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the 
manuacript  and  prepare  headings  for  all 
matter  to  be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and 
shall  make  suitable  reference  thereto  at  the 
proper  place  In  the  proceedings. 


UAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  HoTise  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biireau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
tiaual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunQnts  not  exceeding  80  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  refwred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  stiall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNoasasxoMAL  Raooso,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1942). 


CHANQK  OF  BESIDKNOE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleass 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Offloe.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcoso. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  Chaiman  of  the 
Bmt^  «f  Ae  Frtt  Natioiial  Baak  of 
Easten  Arkaasas 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ABKAJTSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  February  6.  1964 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Wick  Temple,  the  Associated  Press  bu- 
reau chief  In  Arkansas,  has  written  a 
splendid  article  about  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Eastern  Arkansas,  that  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Members. 

"Mr.  Will,"  as  he  is  known  by  count- 
less thousands  of  people  In  Arkansas,  Is 
characterized  by  Mr.  Temple  as  "the  man 
at  the  bank  who,  in  53  years,  has  never 
foreclosed  a  mortgage."  But,  Mr.  Will 
Is  more  than  just  that — he  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  industrialization  of 
Arkansas  and  In  the  development  of  the 
dollarshed  program.  He  has  created  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Arkansas  and 
has  developed  programs  to  change  the 
agricultural  economy  of  eastern  'Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  Temple's  fine  article  follows: 
Taar  Nationai.  BAinc's  "Mr.  Wlu,"  Fbatusxd 
nr  wax  SrcMiT  Sumdat 

(Edttob'b  Note. — The  following  story  was 
released  by  the  Associated  Press  on  Its  na- 
tional wire  Biinday.  In  an  Interview  with 
the  Times-Herald  today.  Mr.  Will  said  none 
of  these  things  could  h&ve  been  done  with- 
out the  courage,  Tlslon,  and  cooperation  of 
residents  of  the  city  and  county,  and  from 
throughout  Arkansas.) 

FoEXXST  Crrr.  Abk.,  January  25. — In  the 
Mississippi  Delta  he  Is  known  as  Mr.  Will, 
the  man  at  the  bank,  who  In  63  years  has 
never  foreclosed  a  mortgage.        ' 

His  full  name  Is  William  W.  Campbell. 
He  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Sastem  Arkansas. 

But  more  than  that  he  Is  the  force  behind 
the  first  big  economic  change  In  this  cotton 
country  since  Reconstruction. 

Campbell  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  land. 
He  saw  the  small  cotton  fanner  squeezed  out 
of  a  livelihood  by  mechanization  and  chemi- 
cals. And  he  saw  the  tiredness  In  the  land 
Itself. 

He  began  lending  money  and  talking  farm- 
ers Into  planting  new  crops.  He  provided 
them  Jobs  In  Indiistry. 

For  the  land,  he  stressed  soil  conservation 
and  modem  methods. 

Now,  white-haired  and  74.  Campbell  looks 
out  the  windows  of  his  bank  in  Forrest  City 
and  sees  a  new  era  being  born  In  the  delta. 

Campbell,  6  feet  tall  and  erect  as  a  farm 
boy.  Is  lean  like  his  pioneer  ancestors.  His 
hiinger  la  for  progress,  and  for  keeping  peo- 
ple on  the  land. 

And  he  knows  his  people.  He  knows  them 
■o  w»n  that  often  a  farmer's  signature  Is  his 
ocdlateral  for  an  agrlenltural  loan. 
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Mr.  Will  was  bom  on  a  farm  atop  Crow- 
ley's Ridge,  a  natiiral  levee  pushed  up  by 
the  Mississippi  River  thousands  of  years  ago. 
He  has  lived  all  his  life  on  the  ridge  and  in 
Forrest  City,  which  nestles  on  its  west  side. 

Years  ago  Campbell  and  his  bank  pioneered 
peaches  on  the  ridge.  He  pl<xieered  rice 
west  of  the  ridge  where  the  soU  will  hold 
water.  He  formed  the  first  soil  conserva- 
tion district  and  pushed  modern  agricul- 
tural thinking. 

Then  the  big  cotton  farmer  turned  to 
tractors  for  planting,  machines  for  picking, 
and  ch»nlcals  for  killing  weeds.  The  siuall 
farmer  and  the  farm  lab(»%r  were  swept 
from   the  picture. 

The  exodus  began — to  the  cities,  to  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Campbell  took  up  the  banner  of  the  little 
man. 

He  visited  indiistrial  leaders  in  dozens  of 
cities  and  told  them  in  his  soft  southern 
drawl  about  the  bright  prospects  of  his 
area.  In  less  than  a  decade  he  helped  at- 
tract 1,600  industrial  Jobs  to  Forrest  City. 
By  next  April  Warwick  Electronics,  Inc..  will 
put  anothn'  1,000  to  work  building  televi- 
sion sets  for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

That  is  2,500  Industrial  Jobs  in  a  city  of 
12,500.  But  many  of  the  workers  wUl  come 
from  tenant  houses  and  small  farms  on  the 
ridge  and  in  the  delta. 

With  indxistry  secured,  Campbell  moved 
toward  the  soil.  He  showed  small  farmers 
how  they  could  grow  potatoes,  okra,  greens, 
carrots,  and  peas  In  the  rich  land  that  for 
more  than  a  century  had  known  only  cotton. 

He  called  repreaentativea  of  large  food 
processing  companies  to  meetings,  and  they 
assured  fanners  that  they  would  pick  up 
vegetable  crops  at  collection  points.  This 
removed  a  rolftlblock  for  the  farmers,  who 
feared  they  could  not  market  such  crops, 
and  for  proce8s<»i,  who  had  been  hauling 
vegetables  from  as  far  away  as  Arizona  to 
Arkansas  plants. 

Now  a  modem  farm  family  Is  taking  shape 
in  the  delta.  Campb^  says.  It  grows  a  rela- 
tively small  vegetable  crop  to  bring  In  per- 
haps $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year  while  one  mem- 
l)er  <rf  the  family  works  in  Industry  to  bring 
in  another  $3,000  or  $4,000. 

"Theae  people  can  have  a  rich  life,"  Camp- 
bell said,  rrhey  have  television,  modem 
conveniences,  ecnuolidated  schools.  And 
they  can  stay  on  the  land.  They  were  raised 
on  the  land.  They  like  the  freedom  of 
space." 

The  new  look  of  the  delta  applies  to  both 
white  and  Negro.  Members  of  the  races  work 
side  by  side  In  a  scho<d  Warwick  Industries 
is  conducting  to  train  supervisory  personnel. 

At  a  meeting  of  small  Negro  farmers  in 
Campbell's  bank,  a  spokesman  said,  "There 
ain't  nowhere  for  us  to  go  but  to  the  vege- 
table patch.  Tou  tell  them  to  get  some  more 
nuts  and  bolts  for  their  (packaging)  ma- 
chines, becaiise  we're  going  to  get  them  some 
vegetables." 

Several  good  vegetable  crops  came  in  this 
year  but  the  real  Impact  of  the  new  program 
won't  be  known  until  next  fall. 

Despite  all  his  outside  work,  Campbell  has 
been  a  good  banker.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment's publication.  Soil  Conservation, 
describes  him  as  "one  of  the  moet  successful 
country  bankers  In  America." 

His  methods  and  technlquea.  which  stem 
tram  his  g«nlal  peraooality,  have  brought  d»- 
poeits  In  his  bank  from  $806,548  when  he 


took  over  as  president  In  1928  to  $14,057,118 
today. 

The  bank  has  paid  a  dividend  every  year 
since  it  was  established  in  1886.  CampbeU 
began  as  a  bookkeeper  in  1909  and  wra-ked  up 
to  cashier  in  1920.  In  1964  he  moved  from 
president  to  chairman  at  the  board  and  his 
•on.  William  M.  Campbell,  became  president. 

Dtirlng  the  1930's  when  bcmks  were  fsdllng, 
"our  losses  were  so  small  there  was  nothing 
to  worry  about,"  Campbell  said.  "When 
other  banks  were  foreclosing,  we  worked  with 
people  and  eventually  they  paid."  There 
were  no  extraordinary  withdrawals. 

His  record  of  never  foreclosing  a  mortgage 
is  important  to  Campbell.  It  is  an  example 
of  his  philosophy. 

"Bankers  have  the  greatest  oppcwtunlty  to 
help  people,"  he  said.  "We  don't  want  a 
man's  land.  We  want  him  to  w<wk  on  It  and 
make  a  living." 

CampbeU  also  Is  proud  of  the  history  of  his 
region.  He  tells  how  Confederate  Oen.  Na- 
than Bedford  Fwrest  brought  1,000  men  from 
Memphis  In  1866  and  cut  a  4-mlle  gap 
through  Crowley's  Ridge  for  a  railroad.  Fot- 
resfs  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  30 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  became 
Forrest  City. 
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Thursday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  former  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Price  Danid,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  annual  assembly  ot  the 
YMCA  Hl-Y  youth  and  government 
banquet  In  Austin,  Tex. 

Price  Daniel  has  carved  out  an  envi- 
able record  for  himself  as  attorney  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Senator,  and  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Texas.  His  stature  lends 
particular  significance  to  ISSS  analysis  of 
the  tragic  act  which  occurred  In  E>allas 
on  November  22. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CinusnAK  PaiNcn>LEs  in  thi  Poutical 
Process 

It  is  an  honor  to  speak  again  to  this  an- 
nual aflsembly  at  young  men  and  women 
engaged  In  studying  the  governmental  proc- 
esses imder  the  Christian  auspices  of  the 
YMCA  and  its  youth  afflliates. 

I  am  especially  honored  to  substitute  on 
this  program  for  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who  had  accepted  prior  to  the  recent 
tragedy  which  leCt  htan  with  his  present 
awesome  duties  and  responslbilltlea.  He  re- 
grets that  lie  could  not  be  with  you.    I  bring 
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Oswald  recognized  no  duty  to  his  country 
or  Us  laws,  having  once  renounced  bis  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  aligned  himself  with 
the  philosophies  of  Russian  and  Cuban  com- 
munism 

He  put  last  things  first — that  which  he 
thought  best  for  bis  own  economic  security 
and  his  own  political  convictions,  having  no 
room  in  his  mind  or  heart  for  those  who  dis- 
agreed and  no  respect  or  tolerance  for  their 
right  to  express  and  work  for  ideals  which 
differed  from  his. 

President  Kennedy  fell  as  a  martyr  to  the 
unsel&sh  Christian,  human  and  patriotic 
causes  which  he  espoused,  and  those  who 
blame  his  assassination  on  all  the  American 
people,  a  State  or  a  single  city  are  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  our  country. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say.  but  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  cailses  will  be  stronger  in  death 
than  in  life.  It  has  been  true  of  all  martyrs 
who  really  stood  for  great  causes.  It  will  be 
tr\ie  in  his  case  because: 

1.  His  tragic  death  has  caused  the  people 
of  America  and  throughout  the  world  to 
look  more  objectively  and  sympathetically 
upon  what  he  advocated,  especially  In  the 
fleld  of  human  rights.  There  will  not  be 
complete  agreement  with  all  proposed  solu- 
tions, but  his  basic  premise  will  be  accepted 
and  this  will  lead  to  greater  progress  for  all 
mankind. 

3.  His  successor.  President  Johnson,  has 
the  knowledge,  dedication,  and  zeal  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  unfinished  work.  In 
his  own  right.  President  Johnson  has  the 
experience,  ability,  and  source  of  strength 
which  will  make  him  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents.  He.  too,  puts  his  Yalth  and 
.duties  In  the  order  essential  to  success.  At 
the  1968  Presidential  iHayer  breakfast,  the 
then  Vice  President  said: 

"Since  the  United  States  first  stood  on  its 
feet  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  men 
who  have  guided  her  destiny  have  had  the 
strength  for  their  tasks  by  going  to  their 
knees.  •  •  •  The  men  and  women  of  this 
Capital  who  bear  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  public  trust  pray  not  for  favor  upon  mis- 
sions of  conquest  and  dondnlon,  but  for 
giildance  that  their  discharge  of  responsi- 
bilities toward  fellow  hiunan  beings  may  be 
both  worthy  and  wise  and  Just." 

3.  The  recent  tragedy  ulthnately  will  bring 
a  greater  degree  of  unity,  cooperation,  toler- 
ance and  understanding  among  the  people  of 
o\ir  country.  This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
for  a  while  some  will  continue  to  stir  111  will 
by  blaming  the  assassination  on  areas  or 
groups  with  whom  they  have  political  differ- 
ences, instead  of  putting  ths  blams  for  this 
helnoiu  act  squarely  where  It  belongs. 

In  this  latter  connection,  our  country 
sorely  needs  truth  and  tolerance  on  the  part 
of  ^oae  who  attempt  to  assess  the  blame. 
I  have  tolerance  but  no  patience  for  those 
who  blame  this  assassin's  buUete  on  all  the 
American  pe<^le.  a  State,  a  city,  or  a  group 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
act  or  the  climate  or  indoctrination  which 
spawned  the  crime.  Radio  Moscow  was  the 
first  to  fix  the  blame  with  an  Immediate 
broadcast,  repeated  over  American  stotl<»]s. 
that  "the  assassin  is  undsrstood  to  be  a 
rlghtwlng  extremist."  Even  after  learning 
that  the  assassin  was  a  professed  Marxist 
who  had  lived  In  Russia  after  renouncing  his 
own  country  and  seeking  Russian  dtlaen- 
shlp,  and  who  only  a  few  months  before  was 
distributing  pro-Castro  lltsrature  In  New 
Orleans,  Moacow  continues  to  associate  him 
with  a  rlghtwlng  plot. 

Worse  than  that  are  articles  by  otherwise 
respecteble  writers  In  our  own  country  who 
say  the  same  thing,  some  of  whom  sssoclate 
Oewald's  act  wltb  tbs  Intoteranoe  of  white 
supremacy  extramiats  U  other  States.  Tbua 
far.  there  Is  not  tb*  sllcbtast  STldenoa  that 
any  American  extremist  group,  right  or  left, 
advocated  personal  violence  on  the  President, 
or  that  Oswald  had  any  association  whatever 


with  any  group  of  otherwise  loyal  American 
citizens  Certainly  he  bad  no  white  su- 
premacy connections,  and  thU  group  is 
hardly  known  In  this  Stete  or  In  Dallas, 
where  Integration  has  proceeded  more  peace- 
fully than  In  any  State  or  large  city  in  th*" 
South. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  most  extreme  smear 
of  all  comes  from  Texas  University  associate 
professor  of  sociology.  Reece  McOee,  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Nation,  In  which  he 
says  that  once  the  fate  of  the  President  wa.s 
ordained,  the  crime  "had  to  be  in  Texas  and 
*  *  *  in  Dallas,"  because  of  the  background 
and  attitudes  of  the  people  of  this  Stete  and 
city.  Here  are  some  typical  quotes  from 
this  article: 

"Texas  is  still  a  harsh  and  violent  land,  in 
climate  and  culture  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  savage  wilderness  it  was  only  130  years 
ago  •  •  • 

"A  hundred  years  ago  the  Inunigrant.s 
wrote  home  that  Texas  was  hell  on  women 
and  dogs.     It  still  Is. 

"The  old  certelntles  of  their  traditional 
religious  securities  are  patently  absurd:  •  •  • 

"Americans  are  a  violent  people  and  they 
live  in.  and  have  created,  a  violent  so- 
ciety •  •  • 

"A  series  of  censuses  of  my  classes  has  re- 
vealed that,  on  the  average,  about  half  the 
boys  and  perhaps  a  third  of  the  girls  have 
weapons  with  them  at  the  university^ 

"Unlikely  as  It  first  H>peared  (In  Dallas) . 
it  may  be  that  the  President's  assassin  was 
a  leftist:  in  ite  mute  frustration,  the  left 
there  may  have  no  other  recourse  than 
violence. 

"Given  the  madness  abounding  In  our 
liuiatlc  society.  It  oould  have  occurred  any- 
where; but  Where  It  did — where,  la  the 
nemesis  ot  hindsight,  somehow  It  had  to — 
was  in  Texas." 

I  think  the  sociologist  Is  wrong  In  blam- 
ing 'any  geographical  area  for  this  man's 
crime,  but.  If  he  simply  had  to  do  so,  why  did 
he  overlook  Russia?  During  the  past  10 
years,  Oswald  spent  more  time  In  Russia 
than  in  Texas.  Library  records  show  that 
his  reading  material  was  pro-Communist. 
He  certainly  was  not  a  product  of  Dallas, 
having  lived  there  less  than  3  months,  a 
far  shorter  time  than  In  New  York,  New 
Orleans.  San  Diego.  Moeoow.  and  Minsk. 

It  does  not  seem-  possible  that  an  objec- 
tive sociological  study  of  the  Infiuence  of 
this  nutn's  environment  would  have  been 
confined  to  a  city  where  he  resided  for  such 
a  few  weeks.  Surely  there  would  have  been 
some  mention  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
preceding  5  months  Oswald  was  hailing 
himself  as  a  Marxist  on  a  television  program 
and  distributing  Communist  literature  in 
New  Orleans,  and  that  only  3  months  before 
the  crime  he  was  In  Mexico  City  seeking  a 
visa  for  return  to  Russia  via  Cuba.  The 
professor  mentioned  none  of  these  things. 
Obviously  he  had  other  scapegoate  In  mind. 
He  conceded,  with  a  note  of  dlsi^polntment. 
that  "it  may  be  that  the  President's  assassin 
was  a  leftist."  but  wasted  not  another  word 
in  disassociating  the  assassin  from  those 
whom  be  was  determined  to  condemn 
through  guilt  by  geographical  association. 

I  ask  you,  how  extreme  can  the  self- 
appointed  opponente  of  extremism  become? 
Those  who  oppose  intolerance  should  do  so 
with  tolerance  and  truth.  Otherwise,  they 
become  a  new  set  of  extremists,  eqMdally 
when  they  indict  a  Stete  with  9  mllll<ni  peo- 
ple and  a  city  of  a  million  for  the  depraved 
act  of  one  man. 

I  have  dwelled  on  this  i^ase  of  my  remarks 
at  length,  because  It  Is  Important  to  our  sub- 
ject. Also,  I  note  from  your  speeches  yester- 
day that  many  of  you  are  oonoemed  about 
the  image  of  Texas  which  tbto  tragedy  will 
leave  in  the  minds  of  other  people.  There 
Is  cause  for  worry  so  long  as  extreme 
and  emotional  writers  present  a  false  pic- 
ture to  the  world,  but  even  now  they  are 


being  answered  in  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Eventually  the  truth  will  be  known  and  the 
fairness  and  Justice  within  the  hearte  and 
minds  of  a  majority  of  the  Am«-ican  people 
will  fix  the  blame  on  the  man  who  commit- 
ted the  assassination  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Marxist  doctrines  which  he  embraced, 
and  not  on  the  place  where  it  occurred,  or 
the  American  system  which  he  denounced. 

The  truth  Is  that  In  Texas  President  Ken- 
nedy had  received  the  biggest  and  friendliest 
welcome  ever  given  a  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  I  saw  him  In  Houston,  where  as 
Governor  last  year  I  had  ridden  with  him 
in  a  parade  from  the  airport.  His  crowds 
this  time  were  far  larger  and  more  enthusi- 
astic. He  was  highly  pleased  with  his  San 
Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  and  Houston  recep- 
tions, and  the  so-called  rlghtwlng  minority 
In  Dallas  should  be  credited  with  having 
refrained  from  any  of 'the  disrespect  or  in- 
decent treatment  which  it  had  displayed 
this  year  toward  AmbassadcH'  Stevenson  and 
in  1960  toward  then  Senator  and  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  President  Kennedy  had 
conunented  favorably  on  the  hxuidreds  of 
thousands  who  gave  him  a  friendly  welcome 
In  Dallas  Just  before  being  stricken  by  the 
buUete  fired  by  the  one  man  who  was  bent 
on  deetroylng  him  and  the  Governor  of  ova 
Stete. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  minority 
groups  of  extremlste,  right  and  left.  In  this 
country  who  sow  seeds  of  disunity,  Intoler- 
ance, prejudice,  and  hatred,  and  they  should 
be  held  accounteble  for  the  wrongs  they 
commit.  But  It  is  demagoguery  and  Injus- 
tice of  the  worst  sort  to  blame  them  for 
a  crime  committed  by  a  depraved  Commu- 
nist, wlio  had  no  more  use  for  them  than 
any  other  group  of  otherwise  loyal  American 
citizens. 

I  hope  that  all  yoiuig  people  like  you  who 
are  preparing  for  future  leadership  in  our 
Stete  and  Nation  will  practice  tolerance  and 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  Tou  can 
dlsagt^e  without  being  disagreeable.  Re- 
member the  stetement  attributed  to  Vol- 
taire: 

"I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  yoiu*  right  to  say  it." 

When  you  place  God  and  your  fellow  men 
first  In  your  discussions,  decisions,  and  ac- 
tlODS.  you  will  have  love  and  charity  to- 
ward all  mankind.  There  will  be  no  room 
for  hatred.  Hatred  is  a  CtHnmunlst  doctrine, 
expressed  once  by  a  former  Russian  Commis- 
sioner of  Bducation  In  a  paper  entitled 
"Why  We  Should  Not  Believe  in  God,"  In 
these  words: 

"We  hate  Christianity  and  Christians. 
Even  the  best  of  them  must  be  regarded  as 
our  worst  enemies.  They  preach  love  of  one's 
neighbors  and  pity,  which  Is  contrary  to  our 
principles.  Christian  love  Ls  a  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  revolution.  Down 
with  the  love  of  one's  neighbors.  What  we 
want  Is  hatred :  We  must  know  how  to  hate, 
for  only  at  this  price  can  we  conquer  the 
universe." 

We  hope  and  pray  that  tlils  anti-Christian 
philosophy  will  be  abolished  some  day  even 
in  Russia.  Certelnly  it  must  be  restricted 
to  Ite  present  small  minorities  here  at  home 
and  be  displaced  eventually  by  the  respect 
and  love  which  most  Americans  share  for 
their  frtlow  men. 

There  are  other  suggestions  which  I  could 
make  to  you  tonight  in  connection  with  your 
study  of  the  p<dltlcal  processes  of  our  Stete 
and  Nation,  but  our  time  Is  limited.  There- 
fore, I  have  put  first  things  first,  speaking 
only  of  the  Christian  principles  which  are 
necessary  for  the  success  of  our  poUtloal 
institutions.  Lest  I  be  mlsimderstood,  we  do 
have  separation  of  church  and  stete  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  safeguards  of  freedom, 
but  we  have  never  advocated  separation  of 
church  and  stotesmen.  Except  for  stetes- 
men  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Judaeo- 


Chrlstlan  religions,  we  would  not  have  the 
system  of  government  and  basle  laws  which 
assiu'e  Justtee  and  freedom  In  this  land.  As 
President  Johnson  said  In  a  speech  early  this 
year: 

"Oxu'  Constitution  separates  Tihurch  and 
state.  We  know  that  separation  is  a  source 
of  our  system's  strength,  but  the  conscience 
of  our  Nation  does  not  call  for  separation 
between  men  of  stete  and  faith  in  the  Su- 
preme Btelng. 

"This  private  unity  of  public  men  and  their 
God  is  an  endiu'lng  source  of  strength  for 
our  Nation  and  for  oiu*  cause." 

Not  only  are  these  principles  essential  for 
the  strength  of  our  Nation,  but  for  peace 
and  understanding  throughout  the  world. 
The  hc^>e  of  the  world  lies  in  our  ability  to 
present  the  true  Image  of  our  spiritual  and 
moral  convictions  and  the  true  image  of 
American  ideals  to  those  who  seek  the  course 
of  Justice  and  freedom  in  other  lands.  In 
the  words  of  the  Scrlpttu-e,  we  shall  succeed, 
"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hoste." 
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Thursday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Im- 
portant Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  ap- 
proved the  civil  rights  bill  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  I  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  emphasized  that  it 
is  important  that  the  Congress  pass  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  and  that  these  are 
the  minimum  benefits  we  should  provide; 
any  watering  down  of  this  bill  would  be 
entirely  unacceptable  to  me. 

Civil  rights  and  the  elimination  of  all 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  have  always 
been  matters  of  major  concern  to  me 
during  my  years  of  service  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  and  ever  since 
coming  to  Ccmgress.  I  have  introduced 
numerous  bills  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion and  to  secure  constitutional  rights 
and  protection  for  Negroes  and  members 
of  other  minority  groups;  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  civil  rights  bill  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  contained  in  bills  I  intro- 
duced in  the  past.  Following  are  some 
of  the  statements  I  made  during  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
thrilling  momente  of  my  life.  I  am  grateful 
and  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this  Congcess, 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
which  now  has  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
assxirlng  to  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups  In  our  country  their  con- 
stitutional righte,  so  long  denied  them.  By 
passing  tbis  bill,  the  most  far  reaching  and 
comprehensive  civil  righte  bUl  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes, 
we  shall  achieve  an  honored  place  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  The  opportunity  to 
give  renewed  hope,  a  brighter  future,  dignity, 
equality,  and  freedom,  to  millions  of  people. 
does  not  eome  our  way  often;  I  am  thank- 
f\il  that  I  have  been  accorded  that  oppor- 
ttuilty. 


I  have  used  the  word  "opportunity,"  be- 
cause I  have  been  working  faithfully  toward 
this  moment  during  all  my  years  of  service  in 
the  New  York  Stete  Leglslat\u«  and  since 
ocmlng  to  Congress.  But  let  me  say  to  the 
opponente  of  this  blU,  that  It  Is  the  duty  of 
this  Congress  to  pass  the  Mil;  that  failure  to 
do  our  duty  will  Invite  terrible  consequences 
too  awful  to  contemplate.  The  moet  power- 
ful social  revolution  In  oiu-  history  is  gaining 
in  mc»nentum;  the  Negro  is  demanding  his 
constitutional  righte  now;  we  must  recognize 
the  unshakeable  determination  of  the  Negro 
to  escape  from  second-class  stetus.  The  bill 
is  entirely  reasonable — it  granite  no  special  fa- 
vors or  privileges;  It  merely  assiires  to  Negroes 
and  others  now  wrongfully  discriminated 
against,  the  same  righte  and  privileges  which 
other  citizens  have  forever  teken  for  granted. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
issuance  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. One  hundred  years  Is  a  long  time  to 
suffer  under  the  evils  of  discrimination,  to  be 
denied  opporttinltles  in  education  and  em- 
ployment, to  be  denied  the  right  to  vote,  a 
decent  place  to  live.  One  hundred  years  is 
also  a  long  time  to  give  himuui  decency, 
moral  persuasion,  tolerance,  love  for  one's 
fellow  man,  religious  teachings,  the  chance 
to  eliminate  and  to  overcome  the  dlscrlmin*- 
<  tlon  and  Injustices  directed  against  genera- 
tions at  Negroes.  Now  patience  is  at  an  end; 
a  strong  law  Is  needed. 

llils  Nation  has  been  pleased  to  assist 
people  of  other  nattons  when  they  have 
thrown  off  the  oppreastve  yoke  of  a  dictator, 
and  when  they  have  sought  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  Let  vb  face  the  truth. 
Right  here  In  otu*  own  country  we  have  per- 
mitted a  dictator  called  discrimination  to  in- 
filet  cruelties,  death  of  apirlt,  and  Inhiunane 
treatment  upon  millions  of  our  people  for  a 
hundred  years;  they  have  been  denied  the 
righte  guaranteed  them  imder  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  The  Image  we 
present  to  the  world'a  family  of  nations  is  not 
very  attractive  at  this  point;  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  otir  words  and  pleas  in  behalf  of 
democracy  accepted  abroad  when  we  live  a 
He  here. 

The  conscience  of  every  right-thinking 
American  has  now  been  aroused.  State  and 
city  officials,  religious  leaders,  civic  groups 
of  all  kinds,  buslneaa  organizations,  labor 
leaders,  educational  leaders,  miinnrui  of  in- 
dividuals, have  given  us  a  mandate  to  pass 
this  civil  righte  bill.  We,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  must  obey  that  mandate. 

This  bill  would  aeoure  tor  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  their 
righte  regarding  voting,  public  accommoda- 
tions, desegregation  of  public  facilities, 
school  desegregation,  nondiscrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  equal  employ- 
ment opportvmlty;  It  also  contains  other  im- 
portant and  helpful  provisions.  Althovigh 
the  bill  before  us  wUl  not  accomplish  all  our 
aims,  it  will  go  far  toward  correcting  present 
glaring  injusticee,  and  It  represents  a  good 
start  toward  our  final  goal. 

Think  of  this  scene.  A  white  father  looks 
upon  his  new  born  son.  He  is  proud  of  his 
beautiful  baby  and  says:  "He'U  be  President 
someday."  Now  think  of  this.  A  Negro 
father  sees  his  son  for  the  first  time  and  is 
equally  proud  ot  him.  But  Immediately 
fears  and  doubte  come  to  his  mind.  He 
knows  that  as  things  now  stand,  his  son  will 
not  have  good  schooling,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  achieve  his  full  potential  in  education  or 
in  employment,  he  will  be  insulted  when  he 
tries  to  find  lodging  whUe  on  a  Journey,  he 
will  be  prevented  from  voting,  his  ambitions 
and  hopes  wUl  die.  he  will  be  prevented  from 
establishing  -a  h(Mne  of  his  choice,  he  will 
forever  suffer  under  the  scoiu-ge  of  discrimi- 
nation because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 
These  evils  of  discrimination  exist  through- 
out our  Ration.  Negroes  today  say  that  for 
many  of  them,  the  benefito  provided  by  the 
bill  before  us  come  too  late  to  change  their 
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tion by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  be  oi>ened 
for  the  public  31  years  after  hto  death.  Thto 
surviving  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  died  July 
36,  1930.  and  1  minute  after  mldrtiglit.  the 
entire  collection  was  opened  from  the  past 
for  the  preeent  and  the  futxire.  This  collec- 
tion presented  by  the  son  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1925.  to  Btlll  being 
swveyed. 

Warren  Wheelock.  In  1925,  whittled  out 
masterpieces  in  wood  of  Abraham-  Lincoln. 
They  were  miniatures  in  size,  but  of  spirit- 
ual stature  beyond  any  dimension.  One  was 
the  intellect\iai  Lincoln;  another  the  medi- 
tative Lincoln:  and  a  third  the  tragic  Lin- 
coln. •  •  •  If  we  were  to  survey  hto  saga  in 
terms  of  the  collection  which  affords  new 
insight  and  provides  new  outlook,  we  should 
summarize  and  simplify  his  life  pattern  as 
a  threefold  benediction.  First  of  these,  in 
honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation:  The  Lincoln  that 
lived  in  the  America  of  the  1860's  was  In- 
deed a  counselor  at  law.  He  entered  the 
Illlnoto  Bar  March  1,  1837.  He  practiced  in 
Illinoto  23  years,  and  extended  that  legal 
practice  beyond  4  years  in  the  White  House. 
His  early  conferees  were  Stuart  and  Hem- 
don. 

Second  great  facet  of  Lincoln  In  our  com- 
memorative profile  to  "Lincoln — the  story- 
teller." Many  are  the  witnesses  from  all 
sources  who  relate  thto  facet  of  the  Lincoln 
saga  with  greatest  affection  and  profoundest 
admlraUon.  There  to  the  ride  with  Swett. 
who  recalto  the  childhood  stories,  the  con- 
versations with  Judds.  who  remembers  porch- 
talk  and  through  it  how  Lincoln  seemed  as 
a  man  devoted  to  the  far  things,  a  man  for 
the  days  to  come  •  •  •  how  he  glowed  with 
.the  suns  beyond  our  sun,  and  who  generated 
belief  that  with  men  all  things  are  poesible. 
Kven  incidents  at  home  portray  him  with 
nonchalant  yet  galtont  naivete,  as  when  hU 
wife  told  him.  "You  are  a  very  bright  man," 
after  he  had  come  in  from  the  rain  and  de- 
poeited  hto  coat  on  her  Just-starched  gowns 
which  she  placed  on  the  banntoter.  When 
poor  Abe  asked.  "What  have  I  done  now?" 
she  answered  promptly,  "Your  wet  coat  to 
on  my  starched  gowns."  Then  our  Abe  in 
slmpUcity  said,  "Don't  be  croes.  dear.  First 
I  will  hang  up  my  coat,  and  then  I  will  even 
hang  your  gowns  over  it." 

Third  dimension  of  the  Lincoln  saga  was 
"Llnooln — the  Man  Alone."  Living  wit- 
nesses beheld  him  thus  in  hto  spiritual  splen- 
dor on  days  they  saw  him.  A  Stuart  said: 
"1  saw  Lincoln  sitting  aroimd  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner <rf  the  bar.  remote,  wrapped  In  abstrac- 
tion and  gloom.  He  seemed  to  be  pursuing 
some  painful  subjecft  and  hto  sad  face  would 
assume,  at  times,  the  deeper  phases  of  grief." 
Harken  to  a  Whitney:  "He  had  no  system 
or  method.  He  preserved  a  memo  by  throw- 
ing it  in  hto  hat.  All  was  anarchy  outside  hto 
mind  but  within  It  all  was  symmetry.  His 
mind  was  a  workshop."  Ltoten  to  a  Birch: 
"Hto  chair  was  against  the  wall  for  hours 
while  hto  feet  were  drawn  up  and  knees 
and  chair  were  tovel.  Hto  hat  tipped  to 
shield  hto  face.  Hto  eyes  were  sad  with  no 
merriment.  Hto  hands  were  clasped.  No 
one  could  break  thto  spell  with  speech,  for 
It  was   a   barrier   none   could   enter." 

As  we  obeerve  the  100  years  of  the  Kmancl- 
pation  Proclamation,  we  obeerve  Lincoln  as 
he  lived  a  century  ago.  They  say  that  Lin- 
coin's  soul  to  not  at  rest.  Hto  spirit  walks 
through  the  land,  through  the  quiet  coxmtry- 
slde  and  the  crowded  cities,  through  the 
thick  tareatM  and  the  green  flgelds.  Hto  calm 
and  kindly  eyes  are  full  of  pain.  Hto  step 
to  not  as  light  as  It  once  was.  Hto  heart  to 
bxirdened  with  many  fears.  Why  to  Lincoln's 
soul  so  perturbed? 

"The  things  he  sees  will  not  give  him  rest. 
The  voices  he  hears  distiirb  hto  sleep.  He 
cannot  forget  the  people  he  loved,  in  whom 
he  believed.  Hto  spirit  seeks  out  those  who 
remembered  him.    Through  the  length  and 


width  of  the  country,  through  the  mines,  the 
factories  and  the  offices  •  •  •  hto  restlees 
spirit  moves.  He  meeto  the  people,  the  com- 
mon, ordinary  people,  the  sons  and  daxighters 
of  the  soil,  the  factory  and  the  cltyv  They 
stop  him  as  he  walks  by  and  speak  to  him — 
even  now." 

He  to  the  sad,  sweet  song  of  America — the 
melody  of  freedom  and  of  faith  In  man. 
The  slow,  sombre  strains  of  a  Oettysburg 
Address  and  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, not  imheard,  but.  as  yet,  unheeded. 
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Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Congress,  who  have  been 
following  the  execution  of  the  program 
for  the  piecemeal  liquidation  of  n.S. 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  long  ago 
sensed  the  suppressloil  of  reliable  news  in 
the  mass  media  of  the  United  States 
about  betrayals  of  our  legitimate  vital 
interests  on  the  Isthmus. 

For  authoritative  Information  on  the 
many  angles  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal 
problems.  I  would  commend  for  serious 
study  the  series  of  brilliant  addtesses  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Danizl  J.  Flood,  who  now  has  the  bar- 
ren satisfaction  of  having  been  right. 

The  latest  Information  on  the  sup- 
pression of  news  Is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Department  of  State  Is  withholding  sen- 
sational disclosures  about  the  Red  infil- 
trated Panama  Oovemment,  as  reported 
in  an  article  in  the  January  31,  1964,  Is- 
sue of  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News  by 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott. 

The  article  follows : 

Panama  Ci.kaks  Rxd  TTTifn^ 

Some  two  score  Oommuntot  snipers  and 
agitators.  In  the  forefront  of  the  deetruc- 
tlve  noting  and  slaying  of  four  U.S.  soldiers 
in  Panama,  have  been  quietly  allowed  to 
leave  that  country. 

They  Include  eight  profeesional  Red  killers 
who  were  seized  and  Jailed  by  Panama  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  during  the  costly  vio- 
lence. 

TTie  Communist  guerrillas — ^Panamanians, 
Cubans,  Mexicans,  and  other  Latins,  some  of 
them  veterans  of  the  recent  Red  terrortot 
operations  in  Venezuria — were  flown  to  Mex- 
ico. From  there,  a  number  have  gone  to 
Cu.ba. 

Directly  involved  in  thto  secret  exodus  are 
two  top  Panamanian  officials — Education 
Minister  Solto  Palma  and  Eloy  Benedetti, 
legal  adviser  to'  the  Foreign  Mintoter. 

A  detailed  intelligence  report  charges  that 
the  two  leftist  Panamanian  offlciato  not  only 
cleared  the  way  for  the  surreptitious  depart- 
ure of  the  trained  Red  guerrillas  and  snip- 
ers, but  arranged  for  their  coming  to  Pan- 
ama and  were  in  constant  touch  with  them 
during  the  murderous  demonstrations. 

Bene^etU  particularly  to  credited  with  be- 
ing in  cloee  contact  with  the  impc»-ted  Com- 
munist goons.  He  was  eapeciaUy  active  in 
getting  thoee  Jailed  relectaed. 

These  sensational  dtodosurea  are  being 
withheld  from  the  UJS.  public  at  the  in- 
stotence  of  the  State  Department— on  the 
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ground  that  their  publication  might  further 
complicate  the  tortuous  and  uncertain  de- 
liberations with  the  lefttot-tlnged  regime  of 
President  Roberto  Chlarl. 

CAlarl's  government  to  aald  to  be  so  ex- 
tensively Infiltrated  with  Reds  and  fellow 
travelers  that  in  order  to  stay  In  office,  he 
will  have  to  submit  to  the  extretntot  de- 
mands of  Palma  and  Benedettl. 

The  two  leftist  leaders  are  claiming  that 
only  direct  U.S.  armed  Intervention  can  block 
Communtot  seizure  of  Panama. 

Oommuntot  forces  In  Panama  are  oper- 
ating both  underground  and  In  the  open. 

Avowed  aim  of  aU  the  leftwing  elements  to 
to  create  the  utmost  dtoaension  with  the 
United  States  over  the  canal  and  the  Pan- 
ama Zione  Issues. 

The  Departments  of  Education  and  Agrl- 
oultiun  are  heavUy  Oommuntot  infiltrated, 
as  are  the  schooto  of  tow.  Journalism  and 
education  of  the  University  of  Panama.  The 
university  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mwntot  underground,  and  middle-aged 
"permanent  students,"  actually  paid  Red 
agKatoiw,  bold  key  places  on  the  campus. 

Thelma  King,  a  pro-Castro  leader  In  the 
Soclaltot  Party  and  member  of  the  Pana- 
manian Oongrees.  to  a  forefront  figure  of  the 
aboreground  apparatus.  Significantly,  she 
returned  trom  a  vtolt  to  Cuba  Just  before 
tbe  rioting  and  killing.  She  made  the  trip 
by  way  of  Bfoxioo— as  virtually  all  the  leftists 
da 


DowntowB  ProgrcM 


-       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  xabtlaho 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1964,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Levi,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Capital  Down- 
town Committee,  Inc.,  spoke  at  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  c<Hnmittee, 
presenting  a  review  of  downtown  prog- 
ress. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  revitalizing  the 
downtown  area  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Downtown  progress  has  contributed  to 
the  phenomenal  development  in  Wash- 
ington. The  progress  made  thus  far  has 
required  a  vast  Investment  of  capital  and 
manpower  and  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  depends  on  continued  invest- 
ment by  the  private  sector. 

However,  we  in  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  the  necessary  tools 
to  make  possible  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  which  have  been  set. 

In  July  of  1963.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
628.  to  permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
use  the  urban  renewal  program  in  down- 
town Washington.  Participation  in  this 
program  is  enjoyed  by  every  major 
American  city.  It  should  not  be  denied 
to  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  House  will  act  promptly  and 
favorably  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Levi's  remarks,  entitled 
"Review  of  DotmtQwn  Progress,"  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


RBVBW    or   DOWMTOWM   Pboqkess 

(By  Robert  H.  Levi,  vloe  president.  National 
Capital  Downtown  Oommlttee,  Inc.) 

At  thto,  our  fourtti  annual  meeting,  I  look 
back  with  anKwement  and  with  pride  at  how 
far  we  have  moved  towaitl  the  goal  of  down- 
town revltallzatlon.  In  what  surely  must  be 
the  most  admlntatratively  amoriHious  and 
polltloaUy  frustrating  area  in  the  United 
States. 

We  set  out  in  1960  with  a  clear  idea  of 
some  ot  the  problems  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington, and  with  only  hazy  concepts  ot  what 
we  might  do  to  solve  these  problems  and 
what  might  be  made  of  thto  area  with  the 
zhost  ezdtlng  location  in  the  world,  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 

We  have  succeeded  in  making  a  clear  state- 
ment of  how  the  {xoblems  can  be  solved 
and  what  the  potential  to  for  downtown  re- 
vitallBation,  in  the  action  plan  for  down- 
town. 

We  have  succeeded  in  gaining  general 
agreement  among  hundreds  of  individuato 
representing  pubUc  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganlsatlODS  with  national  and  local  areas  of 
interest  and  with  specific  eoonomic,  aesthe- 
tic, social  and  political  points  ot  view,  on 
what  downtown  Washington  should  be  like. 

We  have  helped  to  stimulate  new  private 
construction,  and  developer  and  Investor  in- 
terest which  wlU  result  in  additional  oon- 
struction,  in  an  area  whldi  had  lain  dormant 
for  nearly  a  decade,  deq>ite  its  inoomperable 
location  In  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  have  asatoted  public  agencies  to  clarify 
their  plans  and  to  make  decistons  oa.  Im- 
portant public  works,  such  as  the  center  leg 
freeway  and  the  proposed  new  downtown 
library,  which  will  have  positive  effects  both 
on  downtown  and  on  the  entire  metropolitan 


And  we  have  helped  set  an  example  for 
futiire  progress  In  Washington,  as  well  as 
for  other  dtiee,  of  how  private  business  and 
Ciovermnent  can  work  together  in  the  public 
Interest,  by  the  way  in  which  we  helped 
create  the  minibus. 

Like  the  proverbial  iceberg,  only  a  small 
portion  (tf  the  physical  reexilts  of  the  efforts 
of  our  excellent  staff  and  our  standing  oom- 
mittees  to  vtolble.  The  minibuses  are  operat- 
ing successfully  on  downtown  F  and  Seventh 
Streets,  and  17  private  buildings  or  major 
additions,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than 
930  million,  have  gotten  xmderway  since 
downtown  progress  began  operations. 

Obviously,  the  minibuses  were  not  brought 
into  being  by  our  cK-ganlzation  alone,  nor  do 
we  claim  credit  for  all  of  the  new  construc- 
tion in  the  past  3  years;  but  we  do  believe 
that  we  have  been  Instrumental  in  creating 
a  new  image  for  the  cdd  downtown,  and  for 
backing  thto  image  up  with  substantial  facts 
and  with  substantial  cash,  so  that  much  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  which  otherwise  might 
never  have  occurred. 

Our  amaaement  and  pride  on  looking  back 
turn  to  determination  and  hope  when  we 
look  to  the  future.  We  have  set  a  minimum 
goal  of  $500  million  worth  of  new  private  and 
pubHc  construction  In  downtown  by  1960, 
to  be  stlmiUated  and  shai>ed  by  a  framewcx-k 
of  public  actions,  guided  ^y  an  urban  renew- 
al plan. 

We  must  make  progress  in  many  areas  to 
achieve  thto  goal.  We  believe  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  iti  providing  a  sound  base 
for  the  public  and  private  dectoions  that 
must  be  made  to  aooompltoh  the  many  ac- 
tions necessary  to  revitalise  an  area  as  com- 
plex as  downtown  Washington. 

When  thto  goal  to  achieved,  in  addition  to 
the  improved  conditions  that  will  be  created 
for  people  and  for  business,  the  tax  base  of 
the  Dtotrict  ot  Columbto  wlU  be  strengthened 
through  added  revenues  from  new  construc- 
tion and  from  increased  business  activities  In 
downtown. 


We  Intend  to  continue  to  work  In  every 
way  we  can  to  stimutote  additional  private 
development  appropriate  for  the  new  down- 
town and  to  asatot  pubUc  agencies  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  In  the  aooomplish- 
ment  of  actions  needed  to  initiate  and  carry 
forward  a  positive  downtown  urban  renewal 
program. 

We  have  the  essential  ingrediento  for  suc- 
cess: A  dedicated  and  competent  staff;  an  in- 
fiuential  afid  interested  executive  commit- 
tee and  bofuxl;  and  the  interest  and  the 
cooperation  of  public  agencies  aiul  private 
organizations  concerned  with  the  future  of 
downtown,  with  the  future  at  the  metropoli- 
tcm  area,  and  with  the  importance  of  aetting 
an  example  in  our  Nation's  Capital  of  what 
our  centers  of  urban  life  should  be. 

And  now,  from  amazement  and  pride,  and 
determination  and  hope,  tot  me  ttim  in  con- 
clusion to  prophecy. 

I  look  forward  in  1M4  to  the  approval  of 
legislation  to  permit  the  Dtotrict  of  Oolvun- 
bia  to  use  the  urban  renewal  program  In 
downtown  Washington;  thto  to  a  right  which 
every  other  major  American  city  already 
enjoys. 

I  look  forward  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
transportation  controversies  that  have  occu- 
pied so  much  time,  talent,  and  effort  during 
the  past  year;  and  to  the  utilization  of  these 
remarkable  resouroea  In  cocqteration  rather 
than  in  conflict  to  produce  plans  and  action 
BO  that  aU  of  us  may  have  the  choice  and 
freedom  of  movement  that  we  can  afford  and 
that  we  can  buUd. 

And,  finally,  in  anticipation  of  and  with  the 
asstotance  of  these  pubUc  actions,  I  see  the 
development  by  private  initiative  of  the  new 
office  buildings,  hoteto,  apartments,  stores, 
and  cultural  and  entertainment  activities 
that  wUl  aooompltoh  the  revitallzation  of 
downtown  Washington. 


What  ForeisB  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OXLiSROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  entitled 
"What  Foreign  Policy?"  which  appeared 
in  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  January  29,  1964: 
What  Fobzign  Pouct? 

The  perfect  foreign  policy  will  make  a 
country  loved  and  respected.  It  will  also 
advance  its  interests. 

Few  nations  ever  achieve  a  perfect  foreign 
policy.  But  It  to  a  rare  country  that  can 
develop  a  foreign  poUcy  that  falto  In  all  three 
respects.    The  United  States  has. 

Look  at  the  shambles.  After  months  of 
optimtotic  statements  about  our  progress  In 
Vietnam  It  to  now  admitted  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Mc'Namara  that  the  situation  is  grave 
if  not  desperate. 

Charlee  de  Gaulle  has  not  only  gravely 
weakened  NATO  but  he  has  made  hash  of 
our  contaln-Red  China  policy  by  offering  to 
recognize  Peplng.  The  Chinese  Rede  may 
yet  overptoy  their  hand  through  their  in- 
sistence that  France  break  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Chtong.  but  our  grand  plan  In  the 
Orient  to  falling  i^jart. 

Khrushchev  has  firmly  established  Cuba 
as  a  base  for  the  training  of  revolutionaries 
to  topple  the  governments  of  Latin  America. 
And  now  he  has  a  new  Cuba  on  the  toland 
of  Zanzibar  to  do  the  same  Job  for  Africa. 
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EXTENSIO|f  OF.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAdOB  K.  JAVITS 


aw 

m  THE  SKNATK  <»  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdajf.  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the 
essential  part  plA  red  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies In  pittgrams  i  it  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  fs  often  lost  sight  of  in 
the  much  larger  Gov- 
Some  of  them  have 
Jmany  decades  in  this 
work,  and  ther  lidp  to  reflect  a  w^- 
rounded  picture  jf  the  Amoican  peo- 
ple and  their  eon  xm  tor  other  peoples. 
Ilie  American  <  >rgan1iatlon  for  Re- 
habilitation Throjgh  Training — ORT — 
which  pkmeered  tn  voeatioaal  training 
and  iwonnmlc  rec  XMtmeUon  more  than 
ago.  idM^  It  devoted  ito  efforts 
todaj  Is  conducting 


the  discussion  on 
emmmt  larogram. 
a  long  history  of 


•0- 

to  immJcrant  J< 


a  number  of  ted  nJeal  assistance  inoj- 


ects  in  west  Aftlea  bi  cooperation  with 
the  AID  pcogram.  The  experience  and 
ter.hntipiwi  of  tostHictlon  devdoped  in 
ORT  aehoola  for  training  unskilled  per- 
sons to  beoome  artisans  and  craftsmen 
are  now  being  api^ed  as  part  of  the 
American  aid  program  In  African  coun- 
tries. 

These  projects  are  discussed  in  an 
address  by  Herbert  A  Waters.  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Material  Re- 
sources of  AID.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoKO  excerpts  from  Mr.  Water's 
address  delivered  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  American  ORT  Federa- 
tion in  New  York  on  January  19. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
Remaxxs  bt  HxasERT  J.  Waters.   Assistant 

ADiOKisfaATOR    roa    Matzxial    Resottbcxs, 

Actnct  roa  Iktcknational  DrrELOPtrzirr, 

Depakticxnt  or  Statz 

The  proud  history  of  ORT's  accomplish- 
ments reflects  the  constancy  of  your  dedica- 
tion and  the  consistency  of  your  efforts — 
while  simultaneously  depleting  your  flexi- 
bility In  adi^tlng  different  techniques  to 
ke^  pace  with  changing  times  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  history. 

This  is  In  the  best  American  tradlUon.  toe 
the  service  of  the  American  people  to 
distressed  humanity  is  historic  and  tradi- 
tional. It  is  based  on  our  unalterable  belief 
In  the  dignity  of  man.  Down  through  the 
years,  much  of  this  service  to  suffering  hu- 
manity has  been  performed  by  private,  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  who  have  pro- 
vided— among  other  services — food  to  the 
hungry,  medical  servlca  to  the  sick,  shelter 
and  clothing  to  the  refugee,  vocational  train- 
ing to  the  unskilled. 

All  Americana  are  Indebted  to  the  volun- 
tary agencies  for  their  initiative,  for  their 
energy  and  for  their  devotion  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  problems  that  beset  the  needy, 
the  distressed,  the  sick  and  the  unskilled 
millions  who  are  striving  for  a  better  life 
for  themselvea  and  their  children. 

But  our  Government,  too.  must  share  in 
this  moral  reeponslbillty — if  we  hope  to  proj- 
ect to  the  world  the  true  image  of  o\ir  people 
and  our  free  society.  We  cant  Just  "let 
George  do  It."  A  successful  democratic  gov- 
ernment must  reflect,  collectively,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  people  It  represents  and  serves. 

That  is  why  there  is  need  for  both  public 
and  private  efforts  to  help  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  Just  as  there  is  continu- 
ing need  for  both  public  and  private  efforts 
to  help  the  underprivileged  In  our  own 
co\intry. 

Reflecting  the  mood  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Congress,  In  the  basic  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation, directed  the  President  to  use.  to  the 
maxlmxmi  extent  practicable,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  voluntary  nonprofit  organi- 
sations registered  with,  and  approved  by, 
the  AID  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid. 

And,  BO,  through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  a  firm  and  growing 
partnerahlp  between  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  Government  has  been  fostered. 
While  scrupulously  obeeFvlng  the  nature  and 
independence  of  these  private  groupe.  sub- 
stantial Government  resotirces  have  been 
made  available  te  f\irther  their  activities 
abroad. 

ThU  partnership  haa  a  quality  that  Gov- 
ernment aid  alone  cannot  achieve.  It  Is  a 
force  of  enduring  strength  and  fellowship 
that  binds  together  our  people  and  the 
friendly  peoples  of  other  countries,  while 
furthering  and  strengthening  the  peaceful 
objectlvea  oT  the  free  world. 

As   Assistant   Administrator    for   Material 


Besoureea  of  AID,  tlie  implementetlan  of 
this  partnership  between  the  voluntary  or- 
ganlaatlona  and  AID  to  oae  of  my  ranon- 
sibiUties. 

In  this  capacity  X  have  learned  ot  ORT's 
actlvltlea.  and  Ite  costrlbutlona  toward  satis- 
fying the  asplratlMis  of  the  people  of  the 
newly  developing  natlona. 

Last  May,  for  examine.  Paul  Bemlck — on 
behalf  ot  American  OBT,  and  Z.  for  att> — 
signed  an  historic  agrsemsnt.  Under  ite 
terms,  ORT  was  authorlaed  to  acquire — 
without  charge— g760,000  worth  ot  excess 
Government  pr<^>erty — m«i.hit>^i  tools,  for 
the  most  parV— to  be  used  In  the  technical 
Instruction  of  about  30,000  studento  in  450 
ORT-operated  schools  m  Iran.  Israel.  Tu- 
nisia, and  Morocco.  This  was  a  significant 
landmark — for  it  waa  the  Initial  ezcesa  prop- 
erty agreement  between  AID  and  a  regls- 
tesSU  American  voluntary  agency  for  multi- 
country  projecte.  With  this  authority, 
your  organisation  has  already  acquired  and 
shipped  to  30  Israeli  ORT-operated  voca- 
tional schools  almost  $300,000  worth  of  mlU- 
Ing  machmee,  lathea,  drill  presses,  and  other 
machine  tools. 

But.  this  was  not  the  first  trail  blazing 
agreement  between  ORT  and  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  June  ISMl,  uaAtr  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract between  ICA — AID'S  predeoesaor — and 
your  organization — OBT  agreed  to  survey 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  eight  iin- 
derdeveloped  African  eountrlea.  This  was  a 
pioneering  effort — for  it  was  the  first  time  a 
voluntary  agency  has  been  selected  to  per- 
form this  kind  of  service  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ORT  was  selected  to  undertake  this  prec- 
edent-setting project  because  of  Ite  con- 
siderable experience— experience  gained 
while  conducting  similar  siirveys  In  other 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Under  the  extremely  capable  leadership  of 
your  Director-General — Mr.  Max  Braude — 
the  survey  teams  performed  their  tasks — 
and  I  quote  from  our  record:  "quickly  and 
most  satiafactorUy." 

ORT's  recommendations  were  such  that 
the  AID  mission  directors  for  Guinea  and 
Mall  urged  speed  In  their  implementlon — 
and  fiirther — that  the  contracte  for  these 
projecte  be  entered  Into  with  ORT  because — 
and  again  I  quote  from  oOlclal  records: 
[of  OR'Ts  demonstrated  ability  to  move  rap- 
Idly]  [ite]  Intemattonal  experience,  and 
[ite  ability  to)  staff  the  projecte  with  quaU- 
fied  technlclana." 

In  mld-196a — ATP,  ORT,  and  Guinea 
signed  the  contract  under  the  terms  of 
which  ORT  would  organize  a  technical  voca- 
tional school  In  Conakry.  Later  that  same 
year,  a  similar  contract  with  Mall  was  signed. 
Under  ite  terms,  OBT  agreed  to  organize  a 
science  laborattvy  and  technical  center  In 
Bamako. 

These  mutiuQ  imdertaklngs  between  AID, 
a  foreign  government  and  an  American  vol- 
iintary  agency  are  Indicative  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  enjoyed  by  OBT — not  only  here 
in  America,  but  even  In  remote  areas  of 
the  world. 

Last  year.  I  had  an  occasion  to  see  for  my- 
self ORT's  Impressive  accompllshmente  In 
Guinea  and  north  Africa. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  you  the  deep  im- 
pression made  upon  me  by  vlsite  to  ORT 
training  centers  In  TunlsU.  Morocco. 
Guinea,  and  elsewhere.  No  one  can  look 
into  the  complex  problems  of  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  without  being  confronted  with 
the  vast  need  for  skilled  hands  aa  well  as 
trained  mmda — with  the  tremendous  need 
for  Just  the  type  of  vocational  training  In 
which  OBT  excels.  And  so  one  can  wateh 
the  young  boys  of  all  creeda  and  c<dors  learn- 
ing such  skills  xmder  capable  OBT  Instruc- 
tors without  seeing  new  hope  blossoming  for 
the  generations  ahead. 


What  imprasMd  me  most,  perhaps,  was  tha 
extent  to  whteh  OBT  supervisors  have  In- 
stUlsd  a  dsep  desire  to  laam.  and  a  deep 
prida  la  learning,  sucli  technical  skills, 
among  youth  in  ottisr  landa. 

In  Oonakry,  for  asample,  I  eaw  studente 
who  still  eame  to  school  on  a  holiday,  vd- 
imtarlly,  avidly  eager  not  to  loee  any  time  In 
upgrading  tbelr  knowledge  and  skills. 

Can  you  Imagine,  for  ezalx^>Ie,  that  hap- 
pening very  often  here  In  our  own  country — 
among  our  own  chlldrenT 

How  much  better  It  Is  to  witness  the  chan- 
neling at  the  nationalistic  spirit  and  pride 
of  youth  Into  determination  to  Improve 
themselves  and  their  futise  ability  to  serve 
their  new  nations,  than  It  Is  to  see  the  rest- 
lessness and  Impatience  of  youth  erupt  Into 
mlagulded  flagwavlng  demonstrations  and 
violence,  serving  no  constructive  purpose,  in 
some  other  areas  of  the  world. 
-OBT  offers  a  good  example  to  young 
people,  here  at  home  as  weU  as  abroad,  that 
willingness  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills 
for  eonstmctlve  purposes  Is  a  far  better  ex- 
empllfloatton  oC  patriotic  dedication  than 
public  demonstrations  with  sticks  and  stones. 

The  reporte  we  receive  of  OB'n  aooom- 
pUahmente  In  Oonakry  and  Bamako  are 
equally  Impressive.  Theee  indicate  an  In- 
creaalng  awareness  by  the  Govemmenta  of 
Guinea  and  Mall  of  the  value  of  the  Instruc- 
tion being  given — an  awareness  that  led  both 
Govemmente  to  request  that  new  agreemente 
be  signed  with  OBT  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  Ite  activities  In  each  of  theae  two  coun- 
tries. 

And  so.  on  December  10 — ^Just  a  month  ago 
today — new  contracte  were  elgned.  Under 
these  new  agreemente,  OBT  will  conduct 
Intensive,  out-of-sehool,  Inservloe  courses 
for  employeee  of  government  and  quasl-gov- 
emment  entities  of  Guinea  and  Mall. 

Theee  moat  recent  tributes  to  OBTs  com- 
petence and  ability  are  worthy  of  a  place  In 
the  proud  history  of  Ite  84  years  of  human- 
tarlan  achievement. 

These  projecte  are  also  indicative  of  the 
kinds  of  programs  American  voluntary  agen- 
clea  are  ciqwble  of  performing.  And.  we  are 
tripping  thla  reeervolr  of  talent  and  9Tper- 
tlse.  These  capabilities  are  being  Increas- 
ingly an»llad  to  the  problems  that  beeet  the 
multitudes  yearning  for  social,  economic  and 
political  progress.  More  and  more  the  re- 
soiurcee  and  experience  of  American  voluntary 
agenclea  are  being  broui^t  into  active  play 
to  assist  In  acfalevlag  our  Nation's  programs 
in  tha  dsveloping  countries. 

Let  me  lUustrate. 

Tlw  qMcter  of  hunger  haxmte  one -third  of 
the  worlds  population.  To  oombat  this 
threat,  we  are  converting  our  agricultural 
abundance— an  abundance  imprecedented  In 
history — away  from  a  surplus  dlsjKJsal  prob- 
lem into  a  broader  and  brighter  objective: 
the  elimination  Of  human  hardship  and  suf- 
fering throu^  the  food-for-peace  program. 

During  the  paat  fiscal  year  alone  over  100 
million  undernourished  pet^le  have  ahared 
In  our  agricultural  abundance.  They  in- 
cluded refugees  fleeing  persecution,  and  dis- 
aster victims,  uprooted  by  flood,  earthquake 
and  drought.  They  included  40  million 
million  schoolchUdren,  many  of  whom  were 
too  hungry  previously  to  attend  risssns — 
children  who  last  year,  consumed  approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  tons  of  American  food  in 
classrooms  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

And.  American  vtduntary  agencies  played 
a  major  role  in  admlnlaterlng  theee  people- 
to-pe<9le  programs  rl^t  In  the  villages  and 
towns  where  the  reolplente  lived. 

Food-for-peace  commodities  were  also  used 
by  American  voluntary  agencies  to  conduct 
conununlty  development  projecte — ^projecte 
that  ranged  from  achool  oonstruction  to  road 
building — from  land  reclamation  to  rural  re- 
settiement. 

The  conquest  of  dlseese  Is  another  area  In 
which  American  voluntary  agenclee  are  mak- 


ing a  slgnHloMit  contribution.  Ftom  Bong 
Kong  to  Afgbsnistsn,  from  Latin  America  to 
Africa,  Amartran  voluntary  agencies  con- 
ducted health  programs  ranging  from  the  ee- 
tebUshment  of  potable  water  souroee,  to  child 
health  ceutois  from  the  training^  nurses, 
to  the  teaching  of  basic  sanltetlon. 

Sbioe  most  of  the  people  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  are  farmers,  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention la  given  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  sector.  American  voluntary  ag- 
enclea. operating  from  Ecuador  to  Pakistan, 
direct  programs  ranging  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  better  farm  Implemente  to  the  Im- 
provement of  animal  strains. 

Many  of  these  projecte  are  carried  on  using 
smplus  food  to  replace  many  of  the  dollar 
costs  Involved. 

The  suocees  of  these  programs  augers  well 
fcH-  the  future — ^for  the  even  greater  use  of 
voluntary  organ  tzatitms  during  the  year 
ahead.  We  hope  to  encoiuage  an  mcreased 
partnership  between  AID  and  American  vol- 
untary organizations  in  the  conduct  of  peo- 
ple-to-people development  programs.  We 
believe  that  we  should  first  seek  to  achieve 
our  development  objectives,  wherever  feasi- 
ble, by  encouraging  the  elemente  ot  the 
American  private  enterprise  system  to  do 
thdr  part  before  undertaking  direct  govern- 
mental action.  We  want  to  woik  through 
private  organizations,  wherever  poeslble.  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  export — ^not  only  the 
fr\ilte  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  but 
also  one^of  our  greateet  assete,  our  system  of 
private  enterprise.  The  foreign  aid  program 
presente  a  tremendous  opportimity  for  the 
voluntary  organizations  to  expand  their  pro- 
grams, not  only  on  behalf  of  AID,  but  for 
humanity. 


CivU  Riflits  Act  of  1963 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MiBsiasipPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7162)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  ths  district  oourte  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  i^ovlde  Injunctive  reUef 
against  discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations, to  authorize  the  Attcnney  General 
to  Institute  suite  to  protect  constitutional 
righto  In  education,  to  eetobUsh  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Berrlce.  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  Oommlssl<m  on  CivU  Righto,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  programs, 
to  estebllsh  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hour  is  late  and  tempers  are  a  bit 
short.  That  is  the  inevitable  and  unfor- 
tunate result  when  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  collaborate  in  an  effort  to  wear 
down  the  oppositloD  by  way  of  extra  long 
hours.  We  have  been  in  session  much 
too  long  today.  Members  are  tired,  and 
some  are  even  hungry.  But  the  pressure 
stays  on  until  the  opposition  is  beaten 
down.    Such  does  not  make  for  the  best 

CcNisiderlng  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
Members  of  the  House— what  it  is  now. 
or  even  if  we  were  all  In  the  best  (tf  hu- 
mor—I btiiere  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes we  could  make  would  be  td  attempt 
to  legislate  in  the  field  of  religion. 

Tliere  are  several  predominant  faiths 
in  this  country.    I  have  friends  among 


all  of  them.  I  am  aosoelated  witti  and 
am  flrmly  dedicated  to  the  tpartilngs  and 
principles  of  on»— the  Protestant  faith. 
We  have  Catholic,  Jew,  and  other  faiths 
and  th^  all  live  together  in  near  perfect 
harmony. 

The  subject  of  religion  Is  so  sensitive 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discuss, 
particularly  in  a  debate,  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  debate  takes  place  In 
the  Congress. 

Throughout  this  bill  there  are  refer- 
ences to  discrimination  because  of  reli- 
gion. And  the  bill  pn«>08es  to  throw  some 
people  in  Jail — ^I  know  not  who—^because 
it  is  charged  they  dlBcrtminate  against 
people  of  other  faiths.  l^iXHisors  of  the 
bill  speak  up  frankly  in  behalf  of  the 
Negro,  who  they  say  the  bill  is  designed 
to  help.  But  it  is  a  carefully  guarded 
secret  whom  they  are  oideavortng  to 
assist  in  the  field  of  religion. 

When  debate  opened,  on  last  Friday. 
I  asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cnxn],  who  had 
addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
discrimination,  including  religious  dis- 
crimination, if  his  committee  had  re- 
ceived any  testimony  of  any  kind  from 
any  witness  or  from  any  source  that 
any  people  of  a  particular  faith  were 
being  discriminated  against;  and,  if  so, 
then  of  what  faith,  and  who  was  doing 
the  discriminating.  He  stated  that  the 
word  "religion"  was  mentioned,  but  that 
there  was  no  reference  to  pe(K>le  of  any 
particular  faith  having  be«i  discrimi- 
nated against.  In  other  words  not  a 
sentence  of  testimony  is  in  the  record  to 
the  effect  that  Protestant.  Catholic, 
Jew  or  whatnot  has  been  discriminated 
against.  Now  If  there  has  been  such 
discrimination.  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  being  kept  such  a  secret  by 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  or  why  those  claim- 
ing to  be  the  vlctbns  of  discrimination  do 
not  speak  up. 

For  many  many  years  now.  we  have 
considered  legislation  in  the  field  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  discrim- 
inate against  people  because  of  their 
religious  faith,  m  the  bUI  before  us 
numerous  refermoes  are  made  to  dis- 
crimination because  of  "race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin."  If  there  Is 
discrimination  against  citizens  because 
of  their  faith,  then  let  us  lay  it  out  on 
the  table  for  all  to  see.  Who  are  the 
victims?    Who  are  the  guilty? 

Let  us  think  back  to  1949.  Some  of 
you  were  here  then. 

An  FEPC  bin  had  been  reported  to  the 
^ouse.  It  was  designed  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  accompanied  the  bill.  Let  us 
read  from  it: 

Discrimination  In  employment  based  on 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin  is 
practloed  by  the  Government  and  by  busl- 


It  also  says: 

Today  the  fear .  of  discriminatory  dis- 
chargee from  enq)loyment  welgha  heavily 
upon  all  who  have  known  the  frustration 
and  blttemeas  of  Job  discrimination — 


eont  nue 


A562 

I  re^KCtf  ully 
further.    I 
report: 

upon  All  wbo  htk 
and  btttameaa  of  )^ 
upon  tb»  •] 
16  million  N«gro«i 


irge  ll«nb«r8  to  listen 
to  read  from  the 
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known  the  fnutr9tion 
diserlmlnatlon;  notably 
ely  36  million  Catbollcs, 
B  million  JewB — 


Tills  18  A  repo^  fn«n  a  committee  of 
theCongreaa — 
3  mllllan  Amerlcai 
elgn  bom  and  23 
bom. 


Uezlcana,  11  million  for- 
I  illllon  children  of  foreign 


What  is  the  aci  resate  of  those  groups? 
The  asgregmte  Ib  83  million. 

What  was  the  i  lopulatkm  at  that  time? 
Accordlnc  to  thi  latest  census  at  that 
time  the  pc^ulaflon  was  131.669^5. 

So.  according  o  the  report,  the  dis- 
criminators were  among  the  remaining 
48.869.275  pe<«>le  The  r^wrt  contends 
that  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  were  the  o  >Jects  of  discrimination 
and  the  discrlmi:  lators  were  among  the 
remaining  one-tl  Ird.  So  the  bill  which 
accompanied  the  report  designed  to  stop 
the  minority  tA  4  I  minion  from  discrim- 
inating against  t  le  maJorl^  of  83  mil- 


lion. 

Who  were  the8< 
could  only  have 
white  race.  And 
only  have  been 
estant  faith. 


discriminators?    They 

been  of  one  race,  the 

j  Jmost  all  of  them  could 

<}f  (me  faith,  the  Prot- 


otbers  of  like  race 


ing  more  than  a 


So.  since  I  wai  among  this  group,  I 
presume  the  bill  vas  directed  at  me.  and 
and  faith.  Now.  wasnt 


thatabmrd?  Tba  t  entire  mess  was  noth- 


buneh  of  politics.  Just 


as  U  this  biU  bef  I  tre  us 
But  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the 
^  bill  there  was  stroogomMsmon— 177  nay 


be  surprised  to  know 
that  failed  to  be  im- 
nay"  when  the  roll 


votes.    Too  may 
who  many  were 
pressed  and  vote^ 
was  eaUed. 

Tou  might  go  riack  and  check.  I  will 
not  refer  to  then  i  by  name;  but  thank 
Ood  for  their  islrness  and  courage 
Many  members  ai  ndated  with  the  vari- 
ous faiths  mentlioed  In  the  report  as 
being  the  obtleeti  of  dlserlmlnatimi  by 
people  like  me,  w  len  their  names  were 
called  resptmded  1 1th  a  resounding  "No." 
And  they  (ttd  the  right  thing. 

The  CHAmiAK.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Islsstssippl  has  ntpired. 

(Mr.  A^BRMBT  lY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  i  roceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


be  n 
Tils 


azB 


t  ley 


Mr.  ABERNET^. 
friends:  I  have 
ty  good  while, 
the  House.   We 
some  very  smsltiiile 
Over  the  years  I 
and  grow,  and 
march  a  bit  closei 
latlng  in  the  field 
push  It.  whoever 
sltuati<m  that 
aging  effect  to 
country.    We  are 
pe(H>le  In  this 
to  piass  laws 
with  rtiigious 
tlcularty  when  the 

that  this  

single  sentence  tk 
one  of  any  faith, 
was  discriminated 


Usten  further,  my 
around  here  a  pret- 
is  my  22d  year  In 
treading  in  a  field  of 
and  exploflive  areas, 
lave  watched  it  grow, 
I  row.     Each  year  we 
to  the  brink  of  legis- 
~  religion.  Those  who 
are,  are  creating  a 
explode  with  dam- 
tlemaelves  and  to  our 
4uiklng  trouble  for  the 
when  we  attempt 
charging  others 
.  more  par- 
record  clearly  shows 
SB  dki  not  take  one 
testimony  that  any- 
becaose  of  his  faith, 
igalnst. 


cou  d 


oouittry 
allef  edy 


disc  ImlnatioD, 


Now,  I  am  not  being  critical.  So  help 
me,  I  am  not.  I  am  only  trjrlng  to  say 
that  which  each  and  every  one  of  you 
know  ought  to  be  said,  and  which  up  to 
now  has  been  so  sensitive  that  no  one 
dared  discuss  it.  I  am  not  sensitive  over 
the  fact  that  people  of  my  color  and 
faith  have  been  singled  out  in  a  report  of 
the  Congress  as  being  guilty  of  religious 
discrimination.  Now.  the  subject  is  be- 
fore us  again.  But  this  time  no  one 
sponsoring  the  bill  has  identified  the 
faith  of  those  being  discriminated 
against,  nor  those  who  are  guilty  of  such. 
Then  why  attempt  to  pass  laws  in  that 
field?  What  do  you  have  to  cover  up? 
If  you  mean  what  you  say,  (H>en  up  the 
identity  of  the  (H>pre8sed  and  the  guilty. 
I  liave  friends  in  this  House  of  all  faiths, 
good  friends.  The  best  friend  I  have  in 
this  town  is  of  a  faith  different  from 
mine.  There  is  room  for  all  of  us  in 
these  United  States.  This  field  is  much 
too  sensitive  for  us  to  be  legislating  in — 
passing  laws  to  hail  people  of  one  faith 
into  court  and  put  them  in  jail.  Let  us 
be  careful.  We  had  better  stop,  loolf 
and  listen  before  this  sort  of  thing  ex- 
plodes to  the  damage  and  detriment  of 
us  all. 

I  did  not  offer  this  amendment  with 
the  design  of  belittling  or  criticizing  any- 
one. I  offered  it  sincerely  from  my 
heart  in  an  effort  to  smooth  some  trou- 
bled waters.  We  ought  to  take  all  lan- 
guage about  religion  out  of  this  bill.  I 
hope  you  will  do  so.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  accept  the  amendment. 

I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 


Gen.  Doiflas  MacArthur 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  nw  Tomx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneidav,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  has  said: 

Duty,  honor,  country:  Thoae  thre*  hal- 
lowed word*  revwently  dictate  what  you 
want  to  be,  what  you  can  be.  what  you  will 
be. 

No  man  knows  their  meaning  better 
than  he,  nor  has  any  man  shown  to  his 
country  greater  duty  or  honor  than  has 
General  MacArthur. 

I  am  privileged,  today,  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  citation, 
written  by  Dr.  R.  Gordon  Hoxie,  presi- 
dent of  C.  W.  Post  College,  and  presented 
to  General  MacArthur  on  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters  from  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity on  Friday,  January  10: 
Long  laiAm  XJirrvtMsxTT  Pmsknts  Citation 
HONOEINO    DonOLAS    MacA«thuk,    Soldim, 
Statebman.  OOKFOBAnc  Head,  Authob 
Brilliant  son  of  a  dlatingulshed   military 
leader,  Lt.   G«n.  Arthur  MacArthur.   and   a 
remarkable.    Inspiring    mother,    Mary    Mac- 
Arthxir;  reared  in  tlie  courageous  traditions 
of  fronUer  military  porta,   graduating  with 
one   of   the  highest  reccvds    in   the   annals 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy:  then,  auguring 


future  events,  sent  SO  years  ago  to  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  and  Jspsm  before  serv- 
ing as  aide  to  Prssldsnt  TiModars  Booserelt; 
In  World  War  I  his  bravwy  and  pOIantry 
with  the  Rainbow  DlTlalaD  In  tlie  St.  ICUilel, 
Eissey.  Pannes.  Meuse-Argonne.  and  Sedan 
offensives  inspired  tba  allied  caxiae  at  a 
climactic  time,  and  he  was  named  ttie  Na- 
tion's youngest  divisional  commander. 

Following  World  War  I,  as  the  yotmgest 
Superintendent  in  West  Point  history,  he 
broadly  raised  the  curriculum  to  collegiate 
stature;  named  by  President  Hoover  as  Chief 
of  the  General  StalT  and  reappointed  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  for  6  crucial 
years,  while  the  Nation  was  being  deluded 
to  disarm,  this  thorough  student  of  history 
remainded  America:  "Let  us  be  prepared, 
lest  we,  too.  perish."  HU  annual  reports 
were  classics,  both  of  style  and  military  wis- 
dom: he  organized  the  air  arm.  mechanized 
the  Army,  and  laid  the  plans  for  Industrial 
and  manpower  mobilization  vital  in  World 
War  II:  In  1936.  at  the  request  of  President 
Manuel  Quezon,  he  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  build  the  Commonwealth's  de- 
fenses. When  the  Japanese  struck  8  years 
later  his  small  PhUippins  and  American 
force  at  Bataan  and  Oorregldor  bought  the 
Allies  precious  time,  and  he  promised:  "I 
shall  return." 

That  which  followed  is  unparalleled  In 
modem  history.  Thousands  of  miles  from 
his  sources  of  supply  and  with  only  a  hand- 
ful of  troops,  his  was  envisioned  as  a  hold- 
ing operation  in  central  Australia  whUe  the 
war  was  waged  in  Europe.  Infitfiad.  with  a 
trickle  of  supplies  and  troops  he  kept  his 
promise:  New  Guinea.  New  Britain,  New 
Georgia,  with  their  heroic  victories,  were 
stepplngstones  back  to  the  Philippines. 
Then  he  mounted  the  attack  on  the  Japanese 
homeland,  secured  the  surrender,  and 
directed  the  occupation.  At  age  70  he  was 
back  on  the  fighting  front — his  third  war  as 
a  general  officer— driving  the  Conununlst 
enemy  back  to  the  8«th  parallel,  before 
returning  h(»ne  to  unprecedented  national 
honors.  Returning  to  private  life  after 
50  years  of  military  service  he  declined 
political  opportunities,  upholding  his  prin- 
ciple of  civilian,  rather  than  mUitary,  polit- 
ical dominance.  Accepting  the  leadership  of 
major  corporate  entuprlsas.  he  has  effec- 
tively epitomized  the  responsible  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Prom  his  memoirs  futiira  generations  will 
be  inspired  by  his  breadth  and  depth  of  per- 
spective, his  lucidity,  his  championing  of 
freedom,  his  sense  of  eternal  vlgUance;  his 
incisive  recognition  of  our  friends  and  otir 
enemies,  our  fundamental  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  our  post  accomplishments,  and 
our  future  opportunities;  his  religious  be- 
liefs and  his  moral  convictions  set  forth  In 
his  superb  prose  reaffirm  and  rededicate  a 
precloiu  part  of  our  heritage.  His  love  of 
patrla.  his  sense  of  duty  and  honor,  place 
hlmforevM'  close  to  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Nor  Is  thU  feeling  in  the  United 
States  alone.  In  the  Philippines  he  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as:  defender-liberator: 
in  Japan,  as  the  builder  of  human  rights 
and  individual  freedom;  In  Korea,  as  the 
indomitable  spirit  perceiving  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory. 

Wherever  there  Is  youth,  wherever  there 
is  good  sportsmanship,  his  name- will  be 
there.  Guiding  the  UB.  Olympic  teams  in 
1928  and  again  in  19S4.  hU  person  as  well  as 
his  words  remind  the  Nation  and  the  world 

"that  youth  Is  not  entirely  a  time  of  life 

it  Is  a  state  of  mind."  He  concludes  that 
"In  the  central  place  of  every  heart  there 
is  a  recording  chamber;  so  long  as  It  re- 
ceives messages  of  beauty,  hope,  cheer,  and 
courage,  so  long  are  you  young."  Such  is  the 
quality  of  the  writing  and  the  heart  of  the 
man  for  whom  this  citation  for  the  doctor 
of  letters  honorary  degree  Is  written.  Little 
can  be  added  here  except  the  warm  regard, 
the  abiding  affection  ot  tbe  university  and 
its  colleges  here  represented. 
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CoagTMs:  Tkc  People's  Voice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Thursday,  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
rightfully  struggling  to  set  the  reocxrd 
clear  In  regard  to  the  legislative  progress 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
and  try  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
constituents  to  a  proper  appraisal  of  the 
role  of  the  legislative  branch. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  the  Congress  which 
appeared  in  the  January  30  edition  of  the 
Harvey  Tribune  of  Harvey,  DI.  The  edi- 
torial effectively  dramatizes  the  voice  of 
the  people  In  the  role  of  Congress  and  It 
Is  reassuring  to  me  to  note  this  sound 
grassroots  appraisal  of  our  legislative 
branch. 

Realizing  Members  of  Congress'  keen 
intnest  in  tills  subject,  and  knowing 
thej  will  derive  encouragement  tr<xa  this 
editorial,  I  place  it  in  the  Ricoao  at 
this  point: 

OOHQUESS — ^TBX  PxOPLK'S  VOICI 

The  so-called  intriligentsla.  eggheads  U 
you  wUl,  enjoy  the  pastime  of  lambasting 
the  legislative  arm  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, projecting  idealistic  philosophies  that 
tb«y  inoorpcvate  In  the  seventh-heaven 
books  they  write.  Perhaps  some  of  their  crit- 
icisms  are   in   ordra-,   but  not  all,   l^  any 


Actually,  some  of  their  statements  carry  an 
ominous  tone  and  many,  who  believe  them, 
vlsloci  the  death  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  being  said  by  some  of  the  brilliant 
minds  ot  our  time  that  unless  certain 
dianges  are  made  in  the  legislature  structure 
that  a  n0w  type  of  government  might  Xip- 
oohm  necessary.  Theee  words  are  not  oaiy 
alannlng  but  surprising  In  view  of  thi  fact 
tliat  the  present  system  has  brought  us  more 
security  and  greater  wealth  than  any  major 
nation  In  the  world. 

In  tbe  immediate  future  a  new  civil  rights 
bUl  and  another  providing  for  a  tax  cut  wlU 
be  enacted.  The  future  looks  bright  and 
certainly  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment does  not  look  unpromising. 

The  truth  is  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  been  gaining  In  power 
at  the  expense  of  Its  counterpart,  the  legis- 
lative, and  It  Is  V^coQ^i^g  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  Congress  to  control  the  gigantic 
operations  and  the  expenditures  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  To  refuse  tlie  demands  of  the 
executive  branch  would  approximate  rebel- 
lion, the  eggheads  would  have  xu  believe. 

The  executive  branch  is  enjoying  a  hereto- 
fore unapproached  degree  of  Immunity.  It 
doesnt  have  to  answer  questions  on  Its 
actions,  even  In  ofllctal  committee  sessions. 
It  decides  what  the  Nation's  press  can  broad- 
cast, all  on  the  premise  that  public  knowl- 
edge might  endanger  public  security.  "Hie 
doctrine  of  executive  prlirilege  Is,  in  tills 
newspaper's  opinion,  being  blatantly  abused. 
The  people  still  have  tlie  right  to  know. 
/""But  Congress  will  s\irvlve  this  attempted 
Invasion  of  Its  rights.  It  Is  the  closest 
branch  of  Government  to  the  people,  there- 
fore, the  safest  and  most  democratically  rep- 
resentative of  the  three  branches  which 
constitute  the  American  system.  Svery 
Member  must  be  elected,  can  be  eliminated 
legally  from  office.    Every  Member  has  his 


own  constituency  to  answer  to.  The  eol- 
Isctlv*  view  of  tbs  885  people  who  constitute 
the  body  la  the  view  of  these  constituents 
and  without  publle  approval  their  terms  of 
<^ce  can  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end. 

This,  then,  is  the  system  of  government 
which  has  proven  effective  for  more  than  200 
years.  Congress  Is  still  doing  the  bidding 
at  the  people  which  Is  so  necessary  if  those 
wbo  are  governed  are  to  maintain  a  faith  in 
the  system. 

Svery  American  citizens  can  be  thankful 
for  the  Congress  for,  despite  some  of  Its 
weaknesses.  It  remains  his  only  means  of 
thwarting  threats  on  his  welfare  by  either 
or  both  of  the  other  branches  which  form 
our  Government.    Congress  Is  here  to  stay. 


Do  We  Get  Fall  Value  From  Research 
DoOars? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C  FULTON 

OF  FKinr8TI.VaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing arti(de  by  Representative  James 
C.  Clivxlano.  an  attorney,  serving  his 
first  term  in  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  from  the  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire^  Although  a  native  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.J..  he  has  been  a  longtime  resi- 
dent of  New  London.  N.H.  He  is  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  House  Public- Works  Commit- 
tee in  addition  to  having  been  named  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Research.  The  Washington  World  mag- 
azine states  in  connecticm  with  this 
article: 

Mushrooming  of  the  FMeral  Govemmentii 
research  activities  is  a  prime  eoncem  of 
Representative  Cixvwukim.  He  finds  that  914 
to  $18  billion  of  the  taxpayer's  money  la 
going  Into  these  programs  this  year,  as  eom- 
pared  to  only  $2  blUlon  a  decade  ago.  He 
wants  all  of  them  to  be  coordinated  and  sub- 
ject to  rigorous  scrutiny.  Thus  he  welcomes 
his  ssslgnment  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Research.,  set  up  to  see  whether 
the  taxpayers  sre  getting  their  money's 
worth. 

Representative  Cleveland's  article  is 
excellent  and  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 
Do   Wk   Oct   Fttll   Vai.t7X   ntoic   Rxseaxch 

DOLUUtS? 

(By  R^resentatlve  Jamxs  C.  Cleveland,  Re- 
publican, Of  New  Hampshire) 

The  masslveness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's invcdvement  in  scientific  research  and 
development  Is  certainly  cause  for  thoughf ul 
study.  JConsldfer  these  facts: 
,  Fourteen  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  Is  going  into  R.  &  D.  this 
yeaf .  The  figure  was  only  $3  billion  10  years 
ago. 

More  than  30  different  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conduct  research  or  have  It  conducted 
for  them,  often  In  the  same  fields. 

Many  business  eonoems  owe  their  very 
existence  to  R.  ft  D.  eontraots,  and  would  faU 
Immediately  U  this  source  of  revenue  were 
taken  away. 

Some  univcrsltlea  depend  on  Fedearl  re- 
March  funds  for  ••  mnch  as  60- to  76  percent 
ot  their  operating  budgets. 


Such  facts  mplaln  the  existence  ot  a 
new  oommtttes  ot  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives whkdi  was  ersated  last  September  by  a 
unanimous  roUeall  vote  to  look  Into  the 
entire  Government  research  and  development 
effort.  This  Is  the  nine-man  Select  Oom- 
mlttee  oa  Government  Research,  whose 
chairman  is  Representative  Caix.  Eluott,  of 
Alabama,  on  which  It  Is  my  good  fortune  to 
serve.  Our  initial  hearings  have  Just  been 
ooncluded. 

THZ  QxrKsnoif 

We  can  all  agree  that  scientific  research  Is 
a  basic  necessity  in  a  growing  society,  and 
that  the  United  States  must  never  lose  its 
recently  won  leadership  In  technology,  which 
Is  the  product  of  research. 

But  the  question  arises:  How  well  Is  the 
burgeoning  research  and  development  effort 
being  managed?  Are  we  getting  value  re- 
ceived for  such  dollar  spent? 

Whenever  a  Federal  spending  program  In- 
creases with  such  rapidity,  there  is  always 
a  suspicion,  at  least,  that  duplication  and 
Just  plain  waste  will  occur.  I  hope  our  com- 
mittee win  explore  these  areas  to  the  end 
that  reasonable  economy  and  better  coor- 
dination may  be  assured. 

A  breakdown  of  Feder^  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  shows  that  five  organi- 
zations acooimt  for  00  percent  of  It.  These 
are  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Atomic  Eueigy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Science  Fotmdation.  About  70 
percent  of  these  funds  support  military  re- 
search and  devtiopment.  About  10  percent 
of  the  total  funds  \m  channeled  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  statement  given  to 
our  committee  by  the  eminent  scientist.  Dr. 
Vaimevar  Bush.  He  told  us  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  broad  program  of  Government-sup- 
ported research  and  development  which  was 
started  after  World  War  n  on  his  recom- 
mendation, "has  been  overextended,  and  Is 
still  n4>ldly  growing.**  He  expressed  the 
hope,  however,  that  If  the  committee's  study 
"Indicates  that  we  ahould  now  apply  the 
brakes,  we  will  not  ccxnmit  the  converse 
error,  and  cut  back  on  really  worthwhile 
efforts." 

SDTTCATIOK'S   PAXT 

Some  of  the  really  worthwhile  projects,  in 
my  opinion,  arc  being  conducted  on  coHltBge 
campuses.  I  have  discussed  this  with  Presi- 
dent J.  Sloan  Dickey,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
which  is  in  my  district.  Dartmouth,  like 
many  other  colleges,  derives  benefits  from 
Federal  research  funds  in  the  form  of  con- 
tracts and  grants.  In  turn,  the  Government 
benSKts  from  the  work  performed  at  theee 
schools.  Dr.  Dickey  has  given  me  a  very 
good  insight  Into  the  far-reaching  effects  that 
Government-supported  research  has  on  col- 
lege campuses.  In  the  training  of  sdentists. 
engineers,  doctors,  and  other  professional 
people,  research  is  indispensable  and  almost 
Inseparable  from  good  education.  Similar 
thoughts  have  been  expressed  to  o^ir  commit- 
tee by  Dr.  John  W.  McConnell,  president  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
pointed  out  that  research  "hiw  led  not  only 
to  an  Increased  contribution  to  our  national 
store  of  knowledge,"  but  It  has  also  led  to 
"the  development  and  training  of  young 
scientists  and  engineers  who  will  perfco^n 
the  research  and  development  of  tomorrow." 

I  view  with  concern  any  program  originat- 
ing with  big  government  which  results  in 
big  universities  growing  larger  at  the  ex- 
pense of  small  univcrsltieB  which  grow  com- 
paratively smaller.  Some  research,  of  oouise, 
requires  exceedingly  expensive  equipment 
and  must  be  performed  by  the  larger  univer- 
sities. I  do  not  imply  to  subsidize  medi- 
ocrity, but  do  urge  oicouraglng  the  improve- 
ment of  research  fadillties  in  nuller  centers 
of  learning. 
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to  rigorous  appllca- 
senslble  criteria.     To 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  the 
ths  Select  Committee 
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Mr.    POWELL, 
leave   to   exteod 
Rkou».  I  Include 
by  Richvtl  P.  Bur  ce 
Tin 


In  the  Nation's 
There  took  i^ace 

events  a  man 
The    dike    of 

through  a 
Here  was  a  tide  not 

for  they 
They  had  coma  by 

car.  and  by 
To  pour  themsel 
Said  Josephine 
"It's  a  salt  and 

looks  to  me 
They   surgsd 

wltti  dignity 
Martin  Luther  stiOe^ 
"I  bad  a  <h«am." 
The  papen  landed 
There    was    a 


Mabch 

(By  Rlcbkrd  P.  Burke) 

Oapital  on  August  28.  1963, 

of  the  most  stirring; 

x>uldi 

opened    and    let 
of  300,000  strong 
be  denied 
share  to  right  a  wrong, 
root,  by  bus,  by  air.  by 


himanlty 
lloxl 


forwad 


s|«nd 


We  demazMl  our  rlgfa^. 
Oive  \M  a  plaoe  to 
When  wa^  hjmgry 
Olve  us  a  restaurant 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 

my   remarks    in   the 

the  fcrflowing  poem 


tr4ln. 

Into  this  refrain, 
from  across  the  sea. 
Itepper  crowd  the  way  it 


Give  us  schools  for  good  education. 

Give    us    this    chance    to    help    better    our 

'  Nation. 
Let  us  be  first-class  citizens. 
No  one  wins  from  sit-ins. 
Man.  search  your  soul,  your  conscience,  your 

heart. 
Foe  here  all  prayer  does  start. 
Pray  that  ^e  politicians  acroes  the  land  will 
give  us  the  chance  that  we  demand 


straight   and    proud 
ipreme. 


^croas  this  great  land. 
with    respect    and    s 


our  nights. 
tired,  and  beat. 
in  a^kleh  we  can  eat 


Purfoh  of  Happiaess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  ITX>KIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  radio 
program.  Life  Line,  this  week  had  an 
Interesting  discuaslon  entitled  "The  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness,"  which  I  am  includ- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  I 
found  it  to  be  an  Interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  present  matter  pending  be- 
fore Congress. 

Ths   Putfsurr   or   Happiness 

It  is  often  possible  to  find,  by  a  close  and 
thoughtful  examination,  a  tremendous  scope 
of  meaning  in  the  most  commonplace  and 
familiar  plirasee.  From  the  better  and  more 
complete  understanding  thus  gained,  we  can 
build  our  own  lives  more  productively  and 
act  for  America  more  constructively. 

Let's  look  at  one  of  the  most  famous 
phrases  of  all.  a  phrase  which  is  entwined 
in  the  very  essezvce  ot  America  and  aU  the 
splendid  history  that  has  made  America 
what  she  is:  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
written  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepei^lence 
to  describe  the  primary  rights  of  man.  to 
which  the  new  American  Nation  should  for- 
ever dedicate  Itself— "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Let's  concentrate  especially  on  the  last 
four  words,  "the  piuauit  of  happiness."  The 
meaning  of  "life"  and  of  "liberty"  Is  fairly 
clear  to  all  of  us,  even  though  the  means  for 
preserving  both  as  basic  hiunan  rights  may 
not  always  be  so  dear;  but  to  understand 
what  Thomas  Jefferson  meant  by  adding  to 
these  two  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  we  must 
pause,  and  look  more  deeply. 

By  Inserting  the  phrase  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  in  his  declaration  of  basic  human 
rights  immediately  after  "life"  and  "liberty." 
Thomas  Jefferson  m/ut  changing  on  his  own 
a  formula  which  had  become  almost  stand- 
ard in  other  declarations  of  rights  by  the 
American  colonists  before  the  linal  act  of 
Independence.  The  usual  way  of  stating 
these  rights  was  "life,  liberty,  and  property." 
That  same  usage  was  retained  In  the  Ck)n- 
stltutlou,  and  nearly  a  century  later  In  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Some  have  said,  and  more  have  tried  to 
Imply  in  varioxu  ways,  that  by  changing 
■property"  to  "the  pursiiit  of  happiness" 
Jefferson  was  indicating  a  dislike  for  the 
Idea  of  property  as  a  human  right.  Nothing 
that  he  ever  said  or  did  gives  any  support  to 
this  theory;  new  can  it  be  logically  derived 
from  the  words  he  used.  But  much  that  he 
said  and  did  tends  to  disprove  it. 

Property  is  not  a  narrow  idea.  It  incliides 
everything  a  man  has  beyond  his  life  and 
his  personal  freedom  from  restrain — every- 
thing he  owns,  everything  ha  can  rightfully 
claim,  even  the  value  of  his  own  labor.  A 
wild  deer  in  the  forest  has  life  and  liberty; 
but  he  does  not  have  property,  or  know  how 


to  get  It.  Only  man  has  property;  to  that 
extent,  property  is  the  measure  of  our 
humanity. 

However,  it  Is  trus  that  down  through  the 
years  many  people  have  misunderstood  prop- 
erty and  used  the  word  in  toooiarrow  a  sense. 
It  has  been  misused  even  more  than  "lib- 
erty."" and  far  more  than  "life."  Some  of  this 
misunderstanding  waa  common  even  in 
Jefferson's  day.  lliere  were  those  who  tried 
to  present  the  whole  grand  clash  between 
the  Britain  of  George  the  Third  and  her 
American  colonies  as  a  petty  squabble  over 
how  much  ought  to  be  paid  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
Such  persons  were  too  small  of  mind  and 
mean  of  spirit  to  appreciate  that  the  very 
destiny  of  man  and  the  central  hope  of 
human  progress  and  achievement  in  freedom 
was  at  stake  in  America's  reaching  for  inde- 
pendence. Just  as  it  has  been  at  stake  ever 
since  in  America's  survival. 

It  was  to  do  away  with  this  confusion,  to 
show  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world  the 
real  issues  and  the  true  values  at  stake,  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  removed  the  term  "prop- 
erty" from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  put  in  its  place  the  noblest  and  truest 
synonym  it  has  ever  received :  The  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Because  man  is  man  and  not  an  animal, 
mere  life  Is  not  enough  for  him;  pigs  in  their 
troughs  have  life.  Bven  llb«ty  Is  not 
enough.  Ftsh  In  the  sea  have  Uberty— but 
what  value  is  it  to  them?  They  are  Just  as 
happy,  and  pertiapa  hi4>pier.-  in  a  gold  fish 
bowl.  Only  man  of  all  living  creatures,  and 
as  a  specially  favored  child  of  Ood.  knows 
how  to  pursue  his  happiness  to  win  it  In- 
stead of  merely  hoping  for  it  to  come  to  him. 
It  is  man's  possession  of  property  which 
makes  this  kind  of  pursuit  of  happiness 
possible. 

Through  all  he  earns  and  owns,  whether 
in  material  things  or  in  ideas  and  creations 
of  the  mind  or  in  the  labor  of  his  body,  man 
acquires  the  means  for  a  more  promising 
piuvuit  ot  a  higher  kind  of  happiness,  for 
himself  and  tor  others. 

These  are  some  of  the  truths  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson m\ut  have  recognized,  when  he  in- 
cluded In  the  basic  charter  of  our  national 
independence  the  claim  (for  the  first  time 
In  history)  to  "the  pursuit  of  hairiness"  as 
a  fundamental  human  right.  No  nation 
could  be  called  free  and  righteous,  Jefferson 
U  telling  us,  unless  It  provides  not  only  life 
and  liberty  to  its  citisens,  but  safety  and 
promise  In  the  means  for  achieving  a  better 
and  a  happier  life. 

Almost  as  Important  as  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson did  say  in  his  fanvous  phrase  "the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  is  what  he  did  not  say. 
A  full  awareness  of  this  helps  to  clear  up 
many  misunderstandings  about  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  gocds  our  Nation 
ought  to  seek. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  like  most  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time,  was  a  i^tlonalist — a  man 
who  lives  and  thinks  and  writes  by  reason 
A  rationalist  is  an  artist  in  the  use  of  the 
word.  He  says  exactly  what  he  means — no 
more,  no  less.  So  it  was  no  accident  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  write  into  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  that  "happiness" 
is  fundamental  human  right.  The  right,  he 
told  us.  Is  only  in  its  pursuit. 

It  is  a  fact  known  from  human  experience 
going  back  to  the  most  ancient  times  that 
some  men  and  women  can  never  be  happy 
even  with  perfect  health,  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity and  all  the  riches  of  a  nation  at  their 
disposal.  There  is  a  weakness  or  a  block  in 
the  nature  of  some  which  prevents  them 
from  ever  finding  and  keeping  happiness. 
There  are  others  who  fall  to  find  and  keep  it 
because  of  any  one  of  almost  countless  in- 
justices in  the  treatment  of  man  by  his  fel- 
low man — injustices  as  old  as  Cain  and  Abel. 
Not  the  best  government  in  the  world,  not 
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all  the  love  and  good  will  of  rational  phil- 
osophers and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  can 
prevent  all  of  these  injiistices  from  oc- 
curring, or  prevent  much  of  the  suffering 
which  they  cause.  Much  can  be  done  to  con- 
trol or  alleviate  them.  But,  because  man  is 
not  divine  and  cannot  become  divine,  they 
will  alwajrs  be  with  us. 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans today  who  seem  sincerely  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  fundamental 
human  right  to  happiness,  and  that  if  any- 
one Is  unhappy  aU  the  rest  of  us  are  some- 
how to  blame  for  having  deprived  him  of 
his  rights.  Some  may  be  a  fault,  or  none; 
but  the  blame  is  general  only  if  we  have 
allowed  government,  ra*  organized  society  in 
any  form,  to  restrain  that  person  unjustly 
and  deprive  him  of  his  chance  for  happiness. 
The  right  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  for  all  of  us 
in  "nature  and  nature's  Ood"  is  not  a  right 
to  happiness,  but  simply  to  its  pursuit.  Not 
all  who  pursue  it  will  find  it.  Not  all  who 
begin  the  race  will  finish.  But  every  Ameri- 
can and  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  his 
place  at  the  starting  line. 

There  is  no  way  on  earth  that  government, 
or  organized  society  as  a  whole,  can  guaran- 
tee happiness  to  every  one  of  its  members 
and  citizens.  It  has  never  been  done;  'it  will 
never  be  done.  To  promise  it  is  only  to  in- 
flict cruel  disappointment;  fnxn  disappoint- 
ment comes  anger;  and  from  anger  often 
comes  littleness  and  even  sordidness.  Those 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why.  In  the  name  of 
the  impossible  project  of  guaranteeing  a 
fictitious  right  of  happiness  to  all,  govern- 
menta  and  social  blocs  have  so  often  ended 
by  taking  away  the  happiness  and  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  further  happiness  from 
those  who  have  it,  as  a  kind  of  secondary 
satisfaction  for  those  who  had  their  chance 
and  failed. 

One  of  the  deepest  taproots  of  tyranny  is 
envy.  One  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  most  often  needs  to  be  repeated  in 
our  day  is  "thou  shalt  not  covet." 

Far  from  giving  an  automatic  right  to 
happiness,  the  concept  of  a  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  requires  that  every  man 
and  woman  be  fully  protected  in  that  pursuit 
(so  long  as  it  is  carried  on  legally  and  Justly) 
and  in  the  happiness  which  is  won  as  a  result 
of  it.  TO  take  from  the  winners  and  give  to 
the  losers  is  not  to  grant  to  either,  but  to 
destroy  them.  Every  Just  human  success  is 
in  its  own  way  an  inspiration.  We  all  gain 
renewed  hope  from  the  example  of  one  who 
has  not  only  pursued  happiness  but  found 
it.  But  if  we  do  not  allow  anyone  to  find 
and  keep  it,  what  hope  is  there  for  any  of 
us? 

There  is  hope  and  there  will  be  hope  if  we 
win  work  to  understand  what  himian  rights 
really  mean  in  America,  how  personal  they 
are,  how  Individaal,  how  rational  and  bow 
true.  There  is  much  confusion  in  our  think- 
ing and  our  way  of  life  today.  But  the  rocks 
of  truth  and  rlgh^ousness  on  which  this 
I  Nation  still  stands  are  as  sound  as  they  ever 
\  were.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  remember  that 
they  are  there,  and  not  step  away  from  them. 

No  nation  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
has  found  so  much  happiness  for  so  many 
of  ite  people  as  America.  Jvist  as  no  other 
set  up  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  as  a  fun- 
damentel  hvunan  right,  so  no  other  has 
proved  so  splendidly  how  far  and  how  high 
that  purstiit  can  take  \is.  Now  Is  the  time 
not  to  change  or  twist  the  meaning  of  that 
glcolous  phrase,  but  to  see  it  for  what  It 
really  is  and  always  has  been  since  Thomas 
Jefferson  first  wrote  it,  and  pledged  to  It  with 
all  his  brethren  their  "lives,  fortunes  and 
sacred  honor." 
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To  Tell  the  Trath:  WUl  the  Real  L.BJ. 
Please  Stand  Up 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  not 
so  subtle  schizophrenic  quality  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  politics  Is  receiv- 
ing more  exposure  from  day  to  day. 

Having  had  long  years  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  in  the  political  arena,  he  could 
not  resist  the  patent  demagoguery  of  be- 
ing and  promising  all  things  to  all  pe<^le 
in  an  election  year.  And  since  Uiere  was 
a  moratorium  on  partisanship,  he  al- 
most got  away  with  it. 

But  the  honeymoon  is  over. 

The  gross  and  irreconcilable  positions 
of  being  against  medicare  in  1950  and  its 
champicm  in  1964;  of  CH^POslng  dvll 
rights  for  two  decades  and  espousing  it 
now;  of  voting  for  the  poll  tax  but  op- 
posing it  now ;  are  but  a  few  of  the  shock- 
ing Inconsistencies  of  a  history  of  politi- 
cal opportunism  which  are  filtering  down 
to  a  dlfdllufdwied  American  pubUc. 

Indicative  of  this  disappointment  over 
our  ultraconservatlve  liberal  and  ultra - 
liberal  conservative  President's  views  is 
this  article  in  tbday's  Washington  Post: 

NAM  Attack  Indicates  Cooling  of  L.B.J. 

Backing 

(By  Frank  O.  Porter) 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
let  loose  a  fusillade  at  President  Johnson"s 
economic  program  yesterday,  adding  to  evi- 
dence that  business  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
White  House  occupant  may  be  wearing  thin. 

Filed  with  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress,  the  NAM'S  19-page  statement 
directed  most  oC  ite  fire  at  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  rather  than  the  President 
liimself. 

It  .totdc  sharp  issue  with  adminlstraticni 
philosophy  underlying  the  projected  tax  cut. 
witn  wliat  it  called  threats  of  intervention 
in  price  and  wage  determination,  and  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  for  selective  liigher 
overtime  penalties. 

fikst  indications 

The  business  commiuilty's  first  real  dis- 
enchantment with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion set  in  after  the  President  delivered  his 
state  of  the  Union  economic  and  Ixidget  mes- 
sages to  Congress  last  month. 

It  was  mildly  shocked  to  discover  that  in 
some  ways  Mr.  Johnson's  program  appeared 
more  hostile  to  business  than  iiad  his  pred- 
ecessor's. 

President  Kennedy  had  acquired  his 
antibusiness  label  largely  as  the  result  of 
his  angry  reaction  to  the  steel  price  iJicrease 
of  April  1962,  and  his  successful  effort  to 
have  it  rescinded. 

But  President  Johnson  made  it  clear  last 
month  he  will  take  an  equally  firm  stence 
on  prices.  Rot  only  did  the  economic  ad- 
vlsers  give  new  stress  to  the  controversial 
wage-price  guldeposto  (and  under  White 
House  orders)  but  they  warned  the  admin- 
istration "wiU  not  hesitate  to  call  pubUc  at- 
tention to  major  prtvate  decisions — by  either 
buslneas  or  labor — that  seriously  overstep 
nonlnflatlonary  jxlce  and  wage  standards." 


rZABS  STrMMED  UP 


The  NAM  summed  up  business  fears  thus 
yesterday:  "This  threat  of  extralegal  eco- 
nomic intervention  could  be  seriously  de- 
structive of  individual  freedom  and  of  busi- 
ness confidence." 

Corporate  apprehension  was  also  height- 
ened by  the  Council's  pointed  suggestion 
that  "it  is  i^>proprlate  to  focus  special  at- 
tention this  year  on  price  reductions."  Even 
more  alarming  was  Council  Chairman  Walter 
W.  Heller's  spedflc  mention  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry when  asked  about  likely  industries 
ior  price  reductions. 

lAbor  coste  rathCTthan  pricing  policy,  the 
NAM  declared  yesterday,  should  be  the 
proper  concern  of  the  administration. 

But  business  received  another  rude  Jolt  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  when  Mr. 
Johnson  tmexpectedly  proposed  higher  over- 
time paymente  in  selected  industries  to  help 
absorb  unemployed  workers. 

DEPASTtTSX    raOM     JJ.K. 

Never  had  Mr.  Kennedy  ventured  such  a 
prolabor  proposal. 

This  would  only  add  to  labor  costs  and 
"open  up  a  Pandora's  lx>x  of  new  sources  of 
labor-management  contention.""  the  NAM 
complained. 

While  agreeing  on  tlie  need  for  a  tax  cut. 
the  association  called  the  administration's 
emphasis  on  stimulating  consumer  demand 
"both  futile  and  dangerous."  Instead,  tax 
reduction  should  be  designed  primarily  to 
"improve  incentives  and  raise  the  profit  at- 
tractiveness of  Ijuslness  operations  for 
growth,"  it  said. 

S(»ne  associates  of  both  Presidents  have 
been  insisting  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  basically 
more  liberal  in  economic  matters  than  Mr. 
Kennedy  was. 

But  this  thesis  apparently  has  been  lost 
on  the  business  community  until  recently. 

Now  corporate  Isadai'i  have  fixed  the  cor- 
dial Texan  with  a  more  erlttcal  eye.  New 
York  'bxislness  aiuUyai  Blot  Janeway,  an  old 
associate  and  friend  ot  Johnson,  stetes  flat- 
ly that  "the  hcMieymoon  is  over." 


'Soapy"  Williams'  Coafation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NSW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  i,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
^Wednesday's  Associated  Press  dispatch 
reports  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs,  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
feels  the  situation  in  Zanzibar  is  "some- 
what unfocused  and  confusing."'  This 
statement  from  him  is  par  for  the  course. 

The  only  thing  Assistant  Secretary 
Williams  has  done  well  Is  to  wear  polka- 
dot  ties  and  in  view  of  his  spotty  per- 
formance in  the  past  it  is  very  fitting 
that  he  continue  wearing  these  cravats. 
The  Associated  Press  story  follows: 
WnxiAMs  Sats  Zanzibas  Vxxing 

Washington. — O.  Mennen  Williams.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 
said  Monday  he  is  aatlsfled  that  African  na- 
tionalism was  the  primary  cause  for  the 
Zanzibar  uprising  which  enaed  in  the  ouster 
of  Sultan  Seyyid  Jamshld  din  Abdullah. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Always  pleased  when 
knowledge  in  Aiierican  politics  is  in- 
creased through  1 M  dissemination  among 
future  ooQege  tea  ehers. 
Through  the  IM  aurioe  and  Laura  Falk 
will  be  poeslMe  in  the 
under  a  new  $500,000 
endowment  to  tlie  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  university  will  undertake  a 
for    a    disnnguished 
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occupy 
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duties  of 

will  be  to 


candldates^to  teach 
jundergraduate  college 
level  and  to  conqoct  research  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

I  llrst  contribution  by  the 
Falk  Foundation  to  the  political  scene. 
Fcm:  more  than  a  <  ecade.  it  has  supported 
a  number  of  pn  grams  in  colleges  and 
imlversitles  abou ;  the  United  States  to 
further  educaUor  in  politics.  Emphasis 
has  been  on  supe  Tlaed  practical  experi- 
ence in  party  operations,  elections  and 
campaigns  as  a  part  of  classroom  In- 
struction. I  myielf  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  in  elligent  and  beautiful 
girls  from  Chathi  m  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Plttsburfh  help  in  my  cam- 
paigning. 

I  include  the  pfess  release  sent  out  by 
Pittsburgh  in  my  're- 
marks so  that  thoJBe  interested  may  leam 
in  more  detail  sfme  of  the  aspects  of 
this  program. 

The  article  f  oUdws : 
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In  addition,  the  ebairholder  will  conduct 
reeearch  in  American  politics  and  contribute 
to  Pltt'a  ongoing  undergraduate  program  In 
practical  political  education. 

"Through  the  training  of  teachers  the 
profeaaorship  will  have  a  built-in  multiplier 
effect  which  will  Increase  and  widen  the 
learning  opportunities  in  American  politics," 
the  chancellor  said, 

To  UlUBtrate  tbe  effects,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  50  Pitt  political  science  graduates  wbo 
are  now  teaching  undergraduates  in  15 
States.  The  great  majority  of  Pitt  graduate 
students  in  political  aclence  plan  teaching 
careers.  In  some  Instances  these  teachers 
will  be  employed  by  schools  lacking  political 
science  programs,  he  pointed  out. 

"This  endowed  chair."  the  chancellor  said, 
"recognizes  the  critical  need  for  expanding 
the  education  of  young  people  in  politics. 

"To  tbrlre,  tbla  rapidly  changing  free  so- 
ciety requlrea  a  greater  abundance  of  en- 
lightened citizens  who  have  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  our  political  system  and  who 
will  actively  participate  as  responsible  citi- 
zens or  as  candidates  for  oSlce  in  the  com- 
petitive polltlca  that  make  representative 
government  work." 

The  existing  imdergraduate  program  in 
political  education  at  Pitt  was  launched  In 
19fiS  with  the  support  of  the  Maurice  and 
Laura  Falk  Foundation.  In  1961,  the  foun- 
dation made  poeslble  the  establishment  of  a 
center  for  politics  at  the  university.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  undergraduate  program, 
more  than  3,000  Pitt  students  have  been  in- 
volved in  practical  field  experiences  In  Amer- 
ican polltlca. 

Tbe  new  profeasorsbip,  with  Its  emphasis 

on  the  training  of  teachers  of  poUtics.  will 

'add  a  graduate  dimension  to  this  program. 

It  Is  expected  also  that  the  incumbent  will 

enrich  the  undergraduate  program. 

Education  in  politics  has  been  a  central 
concern  of  the  foundation  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Since  1963,  the  foundation  has 
made  grants  to  33  colleges  and  universities 
to  suppcxt  undergraduate  programs  in  po- 
litical education.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  supervised  practical  experience  in  party 
operations,  elections,  and  campaigns  to  aug- 
ment classroom  teaching.  Students  work 
with  tbe  party  or  political  group  of  their 
choice. 

In  recent  years,  the  foundation  has  made 
grants  to  a  few  universities,  including  Yale, 
the  Universities  of  California.  Chicago,  and 
North  Carolina,  and  now  Pitt,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  programs  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  American  politics. 

In  reviewing  its  support  for  political  edu- 
cation programs,  the  foundation  emphasized 
the  basic  puri>oee  to  be  achieved  as  "to  give 
students  a  thorough,  realistic,  and  unblluied 
understanding  of  how  our  political  system 
works,  and  to  motivate  him  for  constructive 
participation,  on  an  avocatlonal  basis,  in  the 
affairs  ot  the  party  of  his  choice  in  his  com- 
munity of  residence  after  graduation  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  citizenship  in  a  free  society." 

Dr.  Litchfield  also"  noted  that  the  chair - 
holder's  research  would  add  to  our  store  of 
knowledge  about  politics. 

"One  could  prepare  an  endless  list  of  ques- 
tions about  American  politics  that  need  to 
be  explained  by  systematic  research,"  he 
commented.  "The  Plttsbui-gh  metropolitan 
area  alone  would  provide  a  man  with  im- 
portant research  questions  and  data  which 
would  consume  a  lifetime  of  scholarship." 

Research,  he  observed,  often  has  a  prac- 
tical application  in  helping  to  reach  solu- 
tions to  public  problems.  "By  learning  more 
about  the  way  we  behave  politically.  It  la 
poeaible  to  deal  more  systematically  and 
Imaginatively  -with  issues  of  public  policy 
and  with  problems  of  citizen  participation  In 
political  life." 

The   Maurice  Falk   professorship   of   poli- 


tics Is  the  first  endowed  chair  in  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  Pitt.  The 
department  was  established  lb  1913  and  has 
been  training  graduate  studenU  since  the 
early  1930'a.  More  than  a  thousand  under- 
graduates at  Pitt  are  enrolled  each  year  In 
political  science  courses. 

The  university  has  Uunched  the  search 
for  a  distinguished  scholar  of  American  poli- 
tics to  fill  the  chair  on  a  regular  tenure 
basis. 


Who  WUI  Saccecd  J.  Edfar  Hoover? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   lOHNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Someday,  of  course, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  will  be  replaced. 
Claude  N.  Swanson  of  the  Fairmont, 
(Minn.)  Sentinel  who  served  a  stint  in 
the  FBI,  is  disturbed  by  rumors  about 
the  possible  replacement  of  the  famous 
FBI  Chief,  and  believes  Mr.  Hoover 
should  have  a  voice  in  hls'successor  when 
the  time  comes.  Mr.  Swanson's  com- 
ments are  made  in  a  Sentinel  editorial 
which  I  request  be  placed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Snu.  AT  It 
(By  Claude  N.  Swanson) 

There's  a  rumble  emanating  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  ominous  in  sovmd 
and  portent.  It  concerns  the  possible  re- 
placement of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  ot  Investigation. 

For  nearly  four  decades.  Hoover  has  had  an 
unblemished  record  aahead  of  the  FBI.  And 
this  imder  Etomocratic  and  Republloan  ad- 
mlnistrationsl  He  has  discharged  his  duties 
without  fear  or  favor  and  never  has  his 
actions  been  seriously  questioned. 

Even  the  poUUcally  ambitious  FUJI, 
didn't  see  fit  to  meddle  in  Hoover's  domain. 
Near  did  the  fiery,  hot-t«npered  Tnunan  or 
any  of  the  other  Presidents  under  whom 
Hoover  served  bis  country  faithfully  and  well. 

Whether  there  actually  Is  a  move  on  to 
oust  Hoover  we  dont  know.  But  we  do 
know  that  eventually.  Father  Time  will  see 
to  it  that  he  is  replaced.  And  when  that 
happens  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Hoover  himself 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  someone  he  has 
trained,  someone  he  knows,  to  take  over 
the  FBI. 

We  have  heard  only  one  person  named 
as  a  possible  successor.  That  person,  it  Is 
said,  is  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
Communists:  obviously,  for  security  reasons 
alone,  not  a  prime  replacement  for  one  of 
Hoover's  unquestioned  loyalty  and  capa- 
biliUes. 

Could  our  people  make  a  choice.  It  Is 
doubtful  beyond  the  point  of  question  that 
they  would  like  to  see  a  "Hoffa  man,"  a 
Reuther  kingpin,  a  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  man,  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat whoee  prime  Interest  is  party,  take  over 
the  Job.  That  Is  where  Hoover's  chance  to 
make  a  selection  would  come  in. 

Hoover,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  pick  the  best  man  for  the  Job;  a  man 
who  coxild  probably  come  closest  to  giving 
this  Nation  and  our  people  the  service  we 
have  had  for  four  decades. 

Certainly,  in  the  .tested  ranks  of  the  FBI, 
there  are  several  people  wbo  could  qualify 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  serve.  Let 
Hoover  pick  one  or  two  or  three — or  even 
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more.  But  let  Hoover  make  the  selection 
and  let  tbe  powera  that  be,  pick  bis  aae- 
cesar  from  that  group.  With  Hoover's  stamp 
of  approval  on  blm,  tboae  making  the  selec- 
tion can't  possibly  go  wrong. 


Honlfaif  for  the  Elderly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  If  ICHKIAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1964 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  session  of  the  88th  Congress  we 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  additional  money 
for  expanding  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram for  our  elderly  citizens. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  report  to  you 
about  efforts  being  made  on  the  local 
level  In  my  district,  in  the  city  of  Dear- 
bom,  to  see  that  our  older,  retired  pecvle 
have  decent,  suitable  housing  available 
to  them  at  reasonable  prices. 

At  the  time  the  city  approached  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  for  as- 
sistance In  1960,  its  plans  for  this  type  of 
housing  were  unique  and  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  agency's  ap- 
proval. The  city  officials  came  to  me  for 
advice  on  the  matter,  and  I  had  a  number 
of  conferences  with  the  housing  of&cials, 
the  comptroller  general  and  others  to 
see  if  a  solution  could  be  found  to  the 
problem.  It  was,  for  eventually  the 
Housing  Act  was  expanded  and  the  proj- 
ect became  eligiblle  for  financial  assist- 
ance, ^ork  on  l\  commenced  in  1962 
and  It  was  completed  in  July  1963. 

The  following  article  by  the  Honorable 
Orville  li.  Hubbard,  mayor  of  Dearborn, 
which  i4>peared  In  the  January  1964 
Issue  of  the  Michigan  Municipal  Review, 
tells  of  the  city's  efforts  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  Its  elderly  citizens: 

Dearbokm  Mxtts  a  Nkb> 
(By  Orville  L.  Hubbard,  mayor  of  Dearborn) 

Townsend  Towers  Is  Dearborn's  first  I4>art- 
ment  house  built  and  designed  tpir  senior 
citizens.  It  will  not  be  the  last.  In  fact,  it 
baa  already  been  tabbed  the  pilot  model  for 
a  second  multlstorled  building  soon  to  get 
underway  in  "West"  Dearborn. 

Six  stories  high,  Townsend  Towers  con- 
tains 79  apartment  units  and  spacious  com- 
munity lounge  areas.  It  sits  on  a  previously 
vacant  1.77-acre  {dot  of  city-owned  land  and 
is  a  good  looking  building  by  any  standards. 

Although  financed  through  the  PHA  at  a 
tight  budget  construction  cost  of  $1,081,436, 
every  effort  was  bent  to  make  the  building 
appealing  as  well  as  functional.  In  particu- 
lar, we  worked  to  avoid  the  "Institutional" 
look  usually  associated  with  public  housing 
projects.  Rents  were  set  at  22  percent  of  an- 
nual income  and  range  from  $45  to  $95  per 
month. 

While  we  considered  the  need  for  low-rent 
housing  for  pensioners  for  years,  the  public 
interest  and  enthusiasm  It  aroused  exceeded 
our  expectations.  During  its  month-long 
"open  house"  (Augxut-September  1968),  a 
staggering  total  of  18,000  people  tyrned  out 
to  see  the  building. 

The  psychological  Impact  of  Townsend 
Towei;s  was,  and  continues  to  be,  even  more 
pronounced  than  tbe  building's  physical 
appeal.  Before  tbe  building  waa  anywhere 
near  completed,  hundreds  of  retired  residents 


descended  on  the  bousing  bureau  with  calls 
demanding  more  Information  and  ultimate- 
ly, appUeatl<m  forma.  We  proceaaed  enough 
appUcations  to  fUl  five  buildlnga. 

During  tbe  open  bouae,  we  were  aurprlaed 
at  tbe  ntimber  of  people  in  their  thlrtlea  and 
fortlea  who  tiurned  out  to  tour  tbe  building. 
One  young  woman  explained  she  waa  abi^- 
plng  around  for  her  parents  who  were  due  to 
retire  in  a  few  years.  Several  middle-aged 
couples  expressed  a  desire  to  sign  up  on 
the  spot  so  they  wo\ild  be  "at  the  top  of  the 
list"  when  they  retired  10  or  IS  years  hence. 

PaaPARATION 

In  preparing  to  construct  Townsend 
Towers,  nearly  600  pounds  of  paperwork  waa 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
cause tbe  project  waa  a  new  venture  into  a 
special  type  of  public  housing,  to  a  great 
extent  Initial  planning  was  "played  by  ear." 

Surveys  and  questionnaires  to  determine 
ho\ialng  needa  of  Dearborn's  older  clttzens 
were  conducted  In  several  "pleasant  hours 
groupa*  and  tbe  advice  of  a  professional 
architectural  firm  wwe  drawn  heavUy  upon. 

Tbe  project  actually  got  )>ff  the  ground  In 
the  apring  of  1980  when  the  PHA  ai^nroved 
our  application  for  a  $10,000  preliminary  loan 
for  development  studies.  Aa  a  result,  tba  dty 
determined  to  proceed  wltb  tbe  project 
pending  PHA  relaxation  of  certain  stringent 
specifications. 

We  wanted  more  fioor  space  set  aside  tor 
community  activity  areas  than  PHA  gtiide- 
llnea  permiflid.  We  also  wanted  to  con- 
struct individual  balconies  (^  each  aecond- 
througb-sixth  floor  apartment — ctmsldered 
a  luxury  for  low-cost  public  bousing  In 
northern  climates.  We  met  part  way:  PHA 
agreed  to  more  lounge  area,  and  in  return, 
the  city  footed  the  bill  for  the  balconies  and 
donated  tbe  building  site. 

CONSTRUCTION 

In  Idarch  1962,  the  general  contract  for 
construction  was  awarded.  One  month 
later,  ground-breaking  ceremonies  took  place, 
and,  despite  weather  and  labw  problems,  tbe 
building  proceeded  ahead  of  acbedule  \mtll 
it  waa  completed  In  July  1968. 

Stancbly  against  tbe  buUdlng  when  the 
site  location  waa  (xlginally  announced,  fear- 
ful and  apprehensive  n^bbora  worried  about 
tbe  muahrooml^g  of  a  "alx-atory  monster" 
In  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Today 
that  reaction  has  turned  about  almdst  full- 
circle.  Nearby  residents  have  expressed 
pride  in  tbe  attractive  addition  and,  more- 
over, have  been  observed  sprucing  up  their 
own  premises. 

Primarily,  Townsend  Towers'  design  called 
for  the  \ise  of  high-quality  building  com- 
ponents economically  utilized  in  the  most 
practical  fashion. 

Specially  designed  i>anelfi  of  white  quarts 
aggregate  highlight  exterior  walls  while  Ex- 
panses of  colcMT-coordinated  face  brick  and 
windows  walls  of  clear  and  obscure  glass, 
steel  and  insiilated  porcelain  enamel  make 
up  tbe  balance  of  tbe  exterior. 

Concrete  floor  slabs  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: as  a  floor  on  one  level  and  as  a  ceUlng 
treated  to  i^ipear  as  painted  plaster  on  the 
level  below.  In  addition  to  obvious  economi- 
cal value,  this  type  of  dual  floor/celling  also 
provides  excellent  sound  Insulation  between 
floors. 

rURNISHINGS 

First-floor  community  lounge  areas  are 
colorful  and  spacious.  Large  areas  of  win- 
dow wall  admit  swaths  of  natural  light  while 
a  wide  variety  of  Interior  wall  materials — in- 
cluding Pbinppine  mahogany  paneling,  tex- 
tured vinyl  fabrlca,  and  face  brick— create 
intereatlng  oontraata.  Oallinga  are  aound 
cushioned  wltb  acouatioal  tUe;  floora  are  aur- 
faoed  wltb  durable  •q>balt  tUe.  Other  first- 
floor  featuree  Include  a  anxdrbar,  complete 
with  food  pr^;iaratloii  and  an  uliig  f acUltlea, 
and  prlvate/aemipubUo  raatrooms. 

i^iartment   layouts  provide  eompaot  yet 


roomy  total  living  area  and  give  an  alnuoet 
extravagant  amount  at  combined  closet  and 
Btonga  apace.  The  ^tcbenettee  are  all-in- 
OD»  units  wltb  •leotrlo  range,  refrigerator, 
vent  fan,  garbage  dlq>oaal,  and  stainless-steel 
counter  and  sink  built  in  for  cleaning  ease. 

Special  features  wbkdi  cater  to  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  eldeciy  occupants  include 
stv^rdy  grab  bars  in  aU  bathrooms,  electrical 
outleta  Installed  at  knee  level,  a  built-in  com- 
bination vanity/wardrobe  in  each  bedroom, 
and  doorways  kept  unobstructed  and  level 
with  hallways. 

The  building  la  served  by  two  central  ele- 
vators and  wide  atairways  at  the  rear  en- 
trance and  north  end  of  tbe  building  .  One 
of  the  elevators  la  a  hospital-car  model  with 
both  front  and  recu*  access  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. _ 

A  full  basement  bouses  all  utilities  and 
services  necesaary  to  keep  a  79-unit  building 
running:  ventUatlng  and  steam-beating 
plant,  tenant  atorage  apace,  and  a  laundry 
room  an:4>ly  equipped  wltb  waahera  and  dry- 
ers. Left  over  is  approximately  8,000  sqvmre 
feet  of  fioorspaoa  to  be  used  for  recreational 
activities,  hobbles,  and  crafts. 

Fully  landscaped  promenade  toraces  set 
off  two  sides  of  tbe  building  while  a  large 
rear  lot  provides  ample  parking  space.  Con- 
crete roads  and  walka  are  on  all  aides  of  the 
buUding.  Neameas  to  existing  ahopping 
areaa  and  metropoUtan  transportaticxi  played 
an  Important  role  in  tbe  site  aelectlon;  Town- 
send  Towers  is  wltbln  a  two-block  walking 
radius  of  these  basic  services. 

KUSPOHK 

When  we  planned  Townsend  Towers,  we 
wanted  to  provide  more  than  a  low-rent 
"warehouse  for  human  atorage."  There  Is 
no  Institutional  look  about  tbe  building  and 
the  apartmenta  are  furnished  wltb  new  fur- 
niture. We  b<^>ed  elderly  tenants  would  get 
a  new  lease  on  life  from  the  day  tliey  moved 
in.  At  least  cme  llghtbearted  widower,  81 ,  has 
made  a  good  start:  Although  registered  aa  a 
"bachelor"  on  bla  application,  be  arrived  to 
take  up  residence  wltb  his  new  60-year-old 
bride. 


Madill  Record  Saji  It  is  Time  To  Thiak 
Saall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKIJUIOIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently appeared  a  most  refreshing  edi- 
torial in  the  Madill  Record  of  Madill, 
Okla.,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Herbert  J.  Pate  and  Jim  Pate,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Madill  Record,  urge  us  to 
think  small  as  a  way  of  arresting  our  at- 
tention in  behalf  of  the  smaller  people, 
interests,  and  enterprises  in  our  country. 

I  commend  this  fine  editorial  to  all  my 
colleagues : 

Tdkb  To  Think  Small 

There's  been  ao  much  talk  in  recent  years 
about  thinking  big  that  it's  about  time  for  us 
to  do  a  little  thinking  that  isn't  on  the  grand 
scale. 

We've  become  worshipers  at  the  shnne 
of  bigness.  We've  come  to  believe  that  if 
anything  Is  talg,  tt  Is  per  ae  good.  And  any- 
tUbig  that  la  email  la  undeairable  and  to  be 
acomed. 

Big  bualneaa  la  fine.  But  it's  time  to  stop 
and  consider  whether  or  not  the  continued 
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kowwrer,  tt  la 
f  anaa  m  tika  Stata  mlgbt 
by  ona  giant  oorporatkn. 
prowlng  In  itn.  Tlia  Ped- 
gata  bigger  avary  day.  as 
Btg  dtlea  nn  doing 
mora  and  mora  acraa. 
a  word  In  babaU  of  the 
the  nnall  merchan*. 
tha  onall  county,  and  the 
TlUaga.  We  think  they 
»Ufy  the  aptrlt  ot  this  Na- 
glant  entOTprlaea. 
a  Aim  thlnf  .  But  tt  also 
thing  for  ua  to  take  time 
on  tha  Knall  side.  too. 


The  eouTthouM  and  tbe  PreaB  each 
has  idayed  Important  parts  In  this  prog- 
ress. The  eoorthouse  Is  aging,  but  the 
Lapeer  County  Press  seema  ageless.  It 
has  changed  with  the  changing  times 
and  oonUnues  to  be  a  vibrant,  effective, 
responsive  and  fairmlnded  voice  for  the 
county  and  its  pec^le.  It  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  dynamic  force  for  good 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  that  these  two  great  institutions 
be  given  the  recognition  they  deserve  on 
the  occasion  of  their  J25th  anniversary. 
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OP  BXPBC8XNTATIVES 

Febnutrg  9. 1964 


Mr.       (XHARi         of       Ul/^hlgan       Mr, 

Bttemker,  I  shou  d  Uke  to  take  this  op- 
portuzilty  to  salv  te  two  of  the  most  ven- 
erable Instttutlons  in  I^ipeo-  County. 
Mldu — ^ttae  lApe  ar  County  Press  and  the 
countj  eourtboi  lae.  Each  has  made 
an  Indelibte  mar: :  on  the  growth,  vitality 
and  progress  of  t  le  county. 

Tbe  Coon^  Press  and  the  court- 
house, both  of  Iwiiich  are  celebrating 
tbetr  125th  biiOidays,  have  another 
thing  in  commoiu  They  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  sam<  man,  A.  N.  Hart,  who 
founded  the  ne^rspaper  and  built  the 
courthouse.  I  vlsh  to  can  this  occa- 
sion to  the  attei  tlon  of  my  colleagues. 

The  PrcM  an<  the  courthouse  have 
witnessed  many  changes  in  I^peer 
County  and  in  HAlchigan  in  their  125 
3rears  of  ezlsteni«.  The  courthouse  is 
Michigan's  oldest .  The  Press  prides  it- 
self as  America'i ;  largest  rural  weekly. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  best  weekly  news- 
papers tn  Amerlc  l 

In  1839,  when  t  le  Press  and  the  court- 
house first  opezujd  their  doors,  our  Na- 
".         years  old.    Our  west- 
ward ezpamslon  t  ad  barely  begun;  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  wi  s  our  President:  Mich- 
Btate  for  only  2  years, 
numbered  about  212.- 
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Tke  Laie  Rear  Adwal  David  Potter, 
JJJS.  Navy,  Retired 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF  irrw  ToaK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  memo- 
rlam  to  the  late  Rear  Admiral  David  Pot- 
ter. Supply  Corps.  UJ3.  Navy,  retired,  and 
his  distinguished  record  of  service  in  the 
Navy.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
inserting  in  the  Record  today  a  biog- 
rapliy  and  other  tributes  to  his  outstand- 
ing perfonhance  of  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Potter  died  on  December 
13. 1962,  at  the  age  of  88.  In  a  brochure 
entitled  "Rear  Adm.  David  Potter  Who 
Sailed  the  Seven  Seas  for  His  Coimtry 
but  Who  Never  Forgot  the  Friends  and 
Scenes  of  His  Boyhood."  compiled  and 
edited  by  Francis  A.  Stanger.  Jr.,  of 
Oreenwicli,  N.J,  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  bar.  and  president  of  the  Cumber- 
land County  Historical  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  is  made  to  Admiral  Pot- 
ter: 

Bleh  In  heredity  and  environment,  en- 
dowed with  natural  brUll&nce  and  courage. 
honored  and  lOTed.  DaTld  Potter  wu  never 
boastfully  proud  nor  xmcxiltured.  TnUy  he 
was  one  who  ooiild  and  did  "talk  with  crowds 
and  keep  his  virtue,  and  walk  with  kings, 
nor  lose  the  common  touch."  AttalnnienU 
were  considered  by  him  humbly  as  Incidents 
arising  from  the  performance  of  duty,  while 
honors  and  pnla»  were  gratefully  accepted  by 
him  as  Inspirations  to  greater  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  also  paid 
tribute  to  Admiral  Potter  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mrs.  Potter,  shortly  after  the 
admiral's  death.   The  Secretary  said : 

Tour  hTisband's  record  of  military  service 
Is  a  distinguished  account  of  more  than 
four  decades  of  naval  progrees.  Loyalty, 
honesty,  and  extreme  dedication  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  the  Navy  are  the  hallmarks 
of  his  life— a  life  which  provides  an  outstand- 
ing example  for  all  who  wish  to  follow.  I 
hope  the  knowledge  o*  hU  distinguished 
■ohlevements,  and  the  deep  appreciation  of 
a  grateful  people,  will  bring  some  measure  of 
consolation  to  you  In  your  bereavonent. 

A  short  blograpliy  on  this  fine  gentle- 
man and  dedicated  naval  ofBcer  follows: 

Bear  Adm.  David  Potter,  Supply  Corpe 
U.B.  Navy,  rattred. 

David  FMter  was  bom  on  December  19 
1874,  at  Brldgaton.  K  J.,  sod  oT  William  Elmer 
Potter,  counaelar  at  Uw.  ma)or  of  Twelfth 
Begtmsnt  of  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  Army  erf 


tha  Potoma«,  18«I-SB.  aad  lira.  Alice  Xddy 
Potter.  Ha  attondad  Prtnoaton  University. 
Prlnoeton.  N.J.,  where  ha  waa  aoUva  In  ath- 
lettas;  a  member  of  tbe  Bm  Club  and  the 
Monday  Night  Club.  Whig  Hall;  an  editor  of 
Nassau  Literary  magaatne;  and  historian  of' 
the  class  of  1800.  He  waa  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1896,  and  the  next 
year  became  attorney  at  law  and  master  of 
the  court  o*  chancery  of  New  Jersey. 

Appointed  assistant  paymaster  with  rank 
of  ensign  on  Fabruary  18.  189e.  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  February  as.  He  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  In 
the  Supply  Oorps  of  tbe  U.S.  Navy,  on  No- 
vember 24,  1937.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  of  the  Navy  on  Jan\iary  1,  1939. 

Upon  acceptance  of  appointment  as  assist- 
ant paymaster  in  1898,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.  Katahdin,  and  after  oontlnuoos  sea 
duty  In  that  vessel  and  othws  tor  3  years  a\xi- 
Ing  the  War  wltb  Bptdn.  1808.  and  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  campaign  In  1809-1000.  d\irlng  which 
period  he  parUclpated  In  tbe  affair  at  Zapote 
River  In  Luzon.  June  13,  1800;  at  Oape  Mel- 
ville lighthouse  in  Balabae  on  July  13,  1800; 
at  S«ui  Pabtea.  Luaon.  November  7,  and  Zam- 
boanga.  Mindanao,  November  16  of  the  same 
year:  at  Cagayan.  Minds nao.  Marab  30.  1000; 
and  at  Oroquleta,  Mindanao.  October  1.  1000. 
Other  naval  vessels  la  which  he  served 
were:  U.SJ3.  BuffaUr,  VBJB.  Boston;  VSB. 
Manila;  U.SJB.  Hancock;  U.S.S.  lUinoi*;  VSS. 
Kearsarge:  VJSA.  KitatMaippi:  VSS.  Minne- 
tota;  and  XJB3.  Pennajflvania  Ha  partici- 
pated as  fiscal  oOoer  of  ouatoms  during  the 
American  occupation  of  Vera  Crua.  Mezloo.  in 
July  and  Augijst  1014;  aad  during  that  yisar 
attended  tba  Naval  War  OoUage.  During 
World  War  I  In  1017-18.  as  a  member  cf  the 
Navy  Compensatkn  Board,  he  handled  mat- 
ters of  the  costs  or  naval  vessels  built  at 
civilian  rtilpyards  (until  1010). 

He  was  fleet  paymaater  ot  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  from  1010  to  1021,  and  In  tbe  laok  of 
rear  admiral  he  served  as  paymaster  general 
of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Acoounu  from  1021  to  1035,  during 
which  period  he  was  a* member  of  tbe  Board 
for  Settlement  of  Claims  arising  from  Treaty 
Limiting  Naval  Armament.  1038.  From  1926 
to  1030.  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  Naval  War 
Claims  Board,  and  for  4  years  thereafter  was 
general  Inspector  of  tbe  Simply  Oorps  for  the 
west  coast.  He  relinquished  the  latter  posi- 
tion In  March  1934.  xiltlmately  to  establish 
and  remain  in  charge  of  ths  Finance  and 
Supply  School  located  at  tbe  Navy  Tart, 
Philadelphia,  concluding  that  duty  in  1938. 
After  temporary  duty  at  headquarters, 
12th  Naval  District.  Baa  IPrandsoo,  Calif.,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  retired  list  of  the 
Navy  on  January  1, 1030. 

He  has  the  Spanish  Campaign  Medal 
(1898);  the  Philippine  Campaign  Medal 
(1890-1000);  the  Mexican  Service  Medal 
(1914):  and  the  Victory  Medal  (1918). 

Admiral  Potter  has  long  been  a  member 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Clubs  of  Washington, 
DC,  and  Manila.  PhlUpplne  Islands;  the 
Princeton  Club  of  New  York;  and  the  Shoe- 
maker Post  of  the  American  Legion  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.J.  He  is  ths  author  of  monographs 
concerning  the  flnanclal  and  supply  affairs 
of  the  Navy,  and  has  lectured  on  such  mat- 
ters at  various  colleges. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Jane  Orey.  daugh- 
ter of  Vice  Chancellor  Martin  Phillip  Grey 
of  New  Jersey,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Salem.  N.J.,  on  AprU  23,  1904. 

Mr.  Stanger's  brochure  on  Admiral 
Potter,  dedicated  to  the  Cumberland 
County  Historical  Society,  sets  forth  the 
distinguished  Potter  fainlly  genealogy. 

It  contains  five  articles  written  by  Ad- 
miral Potter  and  published  in  news  media 
circulated  in  Brldgeton,  N.J..  wliich  con- 
cern his  boyhood  and  early  days  of  man- 
hood In  Cumberland  County.  N.J.  It  tells 
of  his  outstanding  service  to  the  city  of 
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Brldgeton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
the  orations  delivered  by  him  In  his  na- 
tive dtj.  It  also  gives  an  account  of 
Admiral  Potter's  literary  achievements, 
which  include  six  books  of  fiction,  four 
novelettes,  and  one  moving  pU^ture.  Ad- 
miral Potter  also  wrote  a  volume  of 
memoirs,  one  blogrmihlcal  volume  "New 
Jersey  Men  in  the  UjB.  Navy,"  30  poems 
and  75  special  articles.  He  also  prepared 
and  delivered  many  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Adm.  David  Potter's  record  as  a  citizen 
and  as  an  officer  in  the  UJB.  Navy  will 
long  constitute  a  standard  of  patriotism 
for  adults  and  a  guide  to  patriotic  service 
for  all  American  youth. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley  Says  No  Reward 
for  tke  Goof-off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  MXW    TOBX 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVSS 

TTiursday,  February  €,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing article,  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral James  A.  Farley  expresses  ft  belief 
that: 

Wherever  a  human  being  is  accorded  the 
opportunity  te  express  himself  as  an  In- 
dividual with  dignity,  he  will  strive  to  give 
the  best  that's  in  him. 

The  General  In  his  article  states  that 
the  experience  gained  by  a  youngster 
who  divers  newspapers  imparts  to  him 
at  an  early  age  the  lessons  of  self-reli- 
ance, integrity,  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Farley,  here  as  always,  advances  a 
timely  object  lesson  on  how  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  of  life  in  our  times. 
His  wisdom  is  always  enlightening  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  at  this 
hour  when  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being  Is  the  major  concern  be- 
fore the  House: 

No  RBWASO  roB  THS  "QooT-Orr" 

(By  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.) 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
conmient  lately  about  what  Is  now  termed 
"the  era  of  the  'goof-off.'  "  It  is  said  that 
nowadays  nearly  everyone  Is  lazy  and  nobody 
anymore  has  much  regard  for  doing  a  Job 
well.  We  hear  loud  protests  directed  against 
the  servant  who  won't  serve,  the  plumber 
who  won't  plimxb,  the  worker  who  won't 
work  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  This 
bothers  me.  It  makes  me  wonder  if  it  isn't 
Just  becoming  fashionable  to  be  supercriti- 
cal of  the  other  fellow  without  looking  fcM' 
reasons  or  solutions.  U  you  read  your  dally 
newspapers  regularly  as  I  liave  done  for  the 
last  60  years  or  so.  you  see  these  things  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  Labor  says  that 
it's  the  fault  of  management.  Employers 
say  that  it  is  all  labor's  fault.  The  truth  is 
that  both  Bides  lose  sight  of  tha  true  cul- 
prit— the  individual. 

Something  may  indeed  be  happening  to 
rob  the  individual  of  pride  tn  his  own  ac- 
complishments. Perhaps  It  is  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  a  mechanized  society  where  hut- 
ton -puslilng  Lb  becoming  a  rather  sooght- 
after  profession.  Perhaps  it  is  the  natural 
resiUt  of  men  working  for  others  their  whole 
lives.    More  likely  it  is  a  little  bit  of  both. 


Tha  (aet  Is  tliat  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— Indeed,  millions— of  men  and  women 
who  do  take  gnat  prtde  In  tha  work  they  do. 

wot  a  niBniMr  of  years  I  have  bean  active 
la  tha  Intematicmal  bortnees  world.  In 
travaUng  to  all  cornera  of  this  tapltfly  shrink- 
ing mxlA  we  Uve  In  to  talk  txS  people  about 
Ooca-Oola.  I  am  constantly  learning  new 
things  about  people.  Although  there  are 
certainly  great  differences  among  the  world's 
peoples — differences  in  languages,  customs, 
traditions.  Values — there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  profound  similarities. 

One  characteristic  I  observe  everywhere  is 
that  wherever  a  human  being  is  accorded 
the  opportunity  to  express  himself  as  an  in- 
dividual with  dignity,  he  will  strive  to  give 
the  best  that's  in  him. 

This  is  why  I  believe  so  deeply  in  the  chance 
for  young  people  to  have  the  opportunity 
early  for  standing  on  their  own  two  feet  and 
accepting  as  much  responsibility  as  they  can 
bear. 

The  thouseuids  of  boys  idl  over  America 
who  deliver  the  dally  newspaper,  sell  it  to 
new  customers,  collect  their  money  and  settle 
their  own  accounts,  are  living  proof  not  only 
In  the  value  of  the  individual,  but  also  of 
the  great  lessons  inherent  In  our  free  society. 
These  truths  will  encourage  loyalty,  self- 
reliance.  Integrity,  and  responsibility.  They 
will  guide  the  boy  throughout  his  life. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  will  do  much  to  still 
the  clamor  about  the  "era  of  the  goof-off." 
and  help  each  person  to  see  the  truth  Inher- 
ent in  his  dignity  as  an  individtial  of  value. 


Panama  Canal:  The  Guilt  Fixation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   FKNNST1.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
addresses  of  mine,  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  severely  criticized  the 
efforts  of  certain  sections  of  the  mass 
news  media,  then  commentators,  editors. 
Journalists,  and  writers,  to  create  on  the 
part  of  the  American  pet^le  a  sense  of 
guilt  for  having  acquired  the  Canal  Zone, 
constructed  the  Panama  Canal,  and  hav- 
ing operated  it  successfully.  Instead  of 
endeavoring  to  treat  objectively  with 
those  great  achievements  oh  which  our 
coimtry  takes  Just  pride.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  disservice  than  i^reading 
such  fallacious  and  harmful  propaganda. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  interest 
that  I  read  the  following  editorial  by 
Thurman  Sensing  in  the  January  30, 
1964.  Issue  of  Sensing  the  News  Issued  by 
the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
which  merits  reading  by  every  Member 
of  the  Congress : 

Thx   Gun.T  Fixation 
(By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent.  Southern   States   Industrial   Co\m- 
cU) 

The  danger  to  the  United  Stat^  Ls  not  so 
much  that  it  will  be  overwhelmed  by  an  ag- 
gressor as  it  Is  that  the  Nation  will  commit 
suicide.  This  dangu-  can  be  most  cleco'ly  dis- 
cerned in  the  pattern  of  liberal  reaction  to 
the  revolutionary  pressures  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  It  also  can  be  detected  in  the 
currant  uproar  over  alleged  poverty  in  the 
United  Statea. 

No  sooner  is  the  United  States  threatened 
at  some  point  overseas  than  a  chorus  of 
liberals,   in  Oovernment   and   the  leftwlng 


prees,  begin  to  aoouae  tbelr  own  country  of 
being  guUty.  8o  it  la  In  the  Panama  ques- 
tion. If  one  reads  the  liberal  pundits,  one 
finds  the  aocusatton  that  tba  trooble  lies 
with  the  American  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone — the  so-called  Zoolans.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  ruled  by  prejudice  and  hatred  of 
the  Panamanians.  "It's  all  their  fault."  say 
the  pundits,  referring  to  their  feUow  citizens. 
The  Conimimlst  line  that  all  Westeraers  aver- 
seas  are  an  ti  human  imperialists  finds  a  ready 
echo  even  in  supposedly  respectable  Jaunuils. 

It  was  the  same  sittiatlon  in  Cuba.  When 
Castro's  Red  revolution  broke  out,  the  lib- 
erals said  that  the  cause  of  unrest  lay  with 
the  American  companies  that  aUegedly  dldnt 
share  enough  with  their  Cuban  employea.  As 
a  matto-  of  fact,  the  UJ3.  companies  In  Cuba 
pal(f  ;^e  highest  wages  in  the  country.  In 
Pana£r»a,  UjS.  Government  installations  pro- 
vide eUiployment  opportunities  for  which 
the  Panamanians  should  be  thankfuL  But 
Instead  of  being  grateful,  th^  are  ruled  by 
envy.  The  truth  is  that  tha  Panamanians 
dont  want  opportunities;  they  want  qpecial 
privileges  to  which  they  are  not  eatltled. 
Uncle  Sam  already  is  being  much  more  than 
generous,  but  generosity  Isnt  appredatad. 

Meanwhile,  the  liberals  at  home  hammer 
away  at  the  theme  that  Americans  are  re- 
sponsible. Ws  must  feel  guilty,  say  these 
pundlta.  becauae  we  arent  doing  more  for 
tha  Panamanians  and  because  their  feelings 
may  be  hurt  In  soma  way.  We  aza  taltf  ta 
wake  up  to  the  fact  of  Panamanian  natlcmal- 
ism  and  respect  it. 

No  country  on  earth  has  been  as  generous 
as  the  United  SUtes.*  nor  so  considerate  of 
foreign  lands.  Panama  would  be  a  pest- 
ridden  Jungle  were  It  not  for  Amferlca.  and 
it  Is  time  that  the  United  Statea  gat  aver 
gvillt  feelings  and  q>eak  the  truth.  The 
United  States  doesn't  owe  Panama  a  thing, 
but  Panama  owes  the  United  States  plenty. 

At  h(»ne.  we  see  the  same  guilt  fixation 
with  respect  to  alleged  poverty.  The  John- 
son administration  suggests  that  we  have 
let  down  a  section  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion because  some  citizens  are  not  enjoying 
prosperity.  Indeed  throughout  the  mass  of 
liberal  i^ting  one  finds  ths  notion  spread 
that  the  lot  of  the  have-nots  Is  the  faults 
of  the  havea.  The  American  middle  class, 
one  Judges.  U  supposed  to  feel  giUlty  for  not 
having  made  everyone  In  the  Nation  very 
prosperous.  This  is  as  wrong  as  the  Idea 
that  the  United  States  is  guilty  In  the  Pan- 
ama dispute. 

Poverty  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  In  the  United  Statea.  it  has  been 
alleviated  as  nowhere  else.  Charity  has  beeh 
carried  to  incredible  lengths,  in  the  private 
as  well  as  in  the  public  realm.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  a  citizen  doesn't  put  a  coin 
In  some  sort  of  collection  container  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fight  against  various  dlseasea. 
Thousands  of  communities  conduct  united 
fund  campaigns  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
sick  and  the  helpless. 

All  good  citizens  want  to  continue  such 
good  works  of  charity.  But  this  doesnt 
mean  that  the  productive  citizen,  whether 
a  farmer,  industrial  worker,  white-collar  em- 
ployee or  professional  man  is  responsible  for 
such  poverty  as  exists  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
a  fact  of  human  nature  that  some  people 
are  shiftless  and  prefer  to  live  as  dronea. 
Some  people  spend  their  money  for  liquor 
instead  of  food  for  their  children.  Some 
people  are  lazy  and  won't  make  a  maximum 
effort.  There  may  be  total  equality  of  ojh 
portunlty,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  total 
equality  of  enterprise,  initiative,  determina- 
tion and  hard  work. 

The  man  who  works  hard  and  sxipports  his 
family  shouldn't  be  held  responsible  for  the 
parasite  who  prefers  to  live  at  public  ex- 
pense. Each  citizen  is  responsible  for  what 
he  makes  of  his  life.  It  Is  time  that  Amer- 
icans get  over  the  guilt  fixation  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  economy  as  well  as  to  foreign 
policy. 
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responded    prompUy    by    growing    an    even 
bigger  crop. 

It  Is  curious  that  In  the  atmoephere  of 
fmgAlltjr  In  OoTemment  spending  that  (xre- 
▼allfl  In  Waahlngtoa  not  one  murmur  o€ 
protest  OTer  this  waste  comes  trom  any  of- 
ficial source.  Perhaps  t^t's  because  an  ad- 
ministration that  Is  spending  close  to  (7 
bUUon  on  agriculture  this  year  regards  a 
mere  50  million  as  peanuts. 


Speaker,  the  Ameri- 


can taapayer  i«  got  ig  to  cough  up  more 
milliom  in  subsidlei  to  grow  more  pea- 
nuts when  we  aires  dy  have  a  surplus  of 
goobers  that  nobod  r  wants  and  nobody 
can  use.    Fifty  mi  Uon  dollars  in  sub- 
sidles  to  peanut  wn  wers  Is  not  peanuts 
but  it  makes  a  gooA  campaign  Issue  fo 
the  administration  n  using  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculturq  to  get  votes  in  pea 
nut-growing  areas 

The  only  losers  ai  e  the  American  tax 
payers  who  must  continue  to  shell  out 
to   keep   a  Democ^tlc    administration 
inofflce. 

The    following 
Goof,"  from  the  Wat 


editorials,  "Goober 
Street  Journal,  and 
"Peanuts,-  from  Ue  Chicago  Tribune, 
point  up  the  ridic  ilous  situation  that 
develops  when  we  p  ay  politics  with  sub- 
sidles  : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  | 
Goor 

Ittle  more  for  peanuts 
dont  blame  It  on 
Por  there  isn't- any 


i«o. 


Goo 

If  you  are  paying  a 
than  you  did  a  year 
any  shortage  o<  goobe^ 
shortage.    There's  a 

How  oome,  then, 
Isnt  tbere  an  eemuamic 
when  a  oommodlty  Is 
when  tt  Is  abtmdant 
there  Is;  the  trooble 
to   work   very   well 
tries  to  tinker  with  it 

In  the  case  of  the 
ment  last  year 
by  18.60  a  ton  to  a 
encouraged,  growers 
anybody  with 
They  grew  more  peianufs 

So  many  more,  in 
ment  is  preparing  to 
25  psroent  ot  the  crop , 
pounds.    Which  is 
because  the  Pederal  . 
iniee.  you  as  a  consumir 
fits  and  scmie  penalties 
production. 

To  some  people  all 
eflTectlTe  agriciiltural 
has  a  striking 


SI  rplus. 

tae  price  has  gone  up? 

law  which  says  that 

scarce  prices  rise,  and 

j^rlces  go  down?    Well. 

that  it  doesnt  seem 

^en   the    Government 


Incretsed 


<lld 


a  guar  tnteed 


fust 


peanuts,  the  Govern- 

tts  price  support 

total   of   $224.     Thus 

what  you'd  expect 

market   to  do. 


;  resembla  ace 


(Prom  the  Chi  'Ago  Tribune] 

PSAKUTS 


Taxpayers    in    the 
going  to  find  themselv^ 
lion  worth  of  surplus 
else  wants  to  buy.     "nie 
called  on  to  buy  them 
ment  of  Agriculture 
high  prices  to  growers 
amounts  to  about  426 
is  a  fourth  of  last  yeaif s 
tity  left  orer  after  all 
and  livestock  feed  hay^ 
set  by  the  Government 

It  may  be  recalled 
prodiioed  more 
Tet  in  1B6S  Secretary 
ordered  an  Increase 
sumably  to  curry  favir 
representing  peanut 
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that  the  Govern- 

ttUce  over  an  estimated 

or  about  600  mllUon 

lot  of  peanuts.     Yet 

planners  pushed  up  the 

are  getting  no  bene- 

from  the  Increased 


his  may  appear  to  be 

policy.     To  others   it 

to  peanut  politics. 


qext    few    months    are 

stuck  with  S60  mil- 

I^eanuts.  which  nobody 

taqiayers  are  being 

through  the  Depart- 

l|i  order  to  guarantee 

The  goober  surplus 

1  nillion  pounds,  which 

crop  and  the  quan- 

needs  for  food,  seed, 

been  filled  at  prices 


that  in   1B62  farmers 

than  were  needed. 

Agriculture  Precman 

price  supports,  pre- 
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Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite charges  and  news  stories  to  the 
efifect  that  American  steel  products  can- 
not compete  on  the  open  market  in 
Europe  because  of  ocean  freight  rates, 
the  truth  is  that  U.S.  steel  items  could 
not  compete  even  if  shipping  lines  moved 
those  products  entirely  free  of  ch&rge. 
Earlier  stories  completely  ignored  testi- 
mony to  that  effect  by  shipping  line 
spokesmen  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  the  Congress.  But  now 
steel  exporters  and  Government  wit- 
nesses have  so  testified  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Thus  far  the  press  generally  has  not 
corrected  their  earlier  erroneous  stories. 
However,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
several  articles  has  sought  to  reveal  the 
true  facts.  I  include  herewith  an  article 
appearing  in  its  January  15,  1964,  issue; 
Steil  Expokt  Rats  Impact  Hkld  Zero 
(By   George   Panltz) 

The  charges  by  congressional  critics  that 
high  ocean  freight  tariffs  are  hurting  foreign 
sales  of  VS.  steel  products  were  countered 
yesterday  at  a  Pederal  probe  Into  export 
and  Import  rates  of  the  steamship  Industry. 

A  Government  witness  told  Pederal  Marl- 
time  Commission  Examiner  C.  W.  Robinson 
that  higher  priced  American  steel  Items 
could  not  compete  on  the  open  market  in 
Europe  even  If  the  ship  lines  moved  these 
products  free  of  charge. 

The  testimony  by  Ernst  Wlmpfheimer.  head 
of  two  New  York  firms  that  Impcwt  and  ex- 
port steel  and  also  past  president  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Imp<M-ted  Steel,  sup- 
p<Mrts  the  view  of  shipping  industry  officials. 
A  numl>er  of  leaders  in  Congress  have  con- 
tended that  rate  disparities  in  ocean  trans- 
p<M^  for  similar  items  moving  Inbound  and 
outbound  are  factors  damaging  expansion 
of  VB.  trade  abroad. 

DovauLB  coMMrrrEE  probe 
Charges  along  these  lines  last  year  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  the  Congress 
headed  by  Senator  Pawl  Douglas  sparked  the 
current  inquiry  by  the  Commission.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Douglas  and  others  on 
the  committee,  the  practice  of  steamship 
freight  conferences  in  charging  higher  rates 
on  American  export  cargoes  than  similar 
items  brought  here  from  abrocul  discrimi- 
nates against  US.  manufacturers. 

Although  thto  has  been  denied  by  the 
shipping  Industry  and  American  steel  flims 
have  generally  given  It  UtUe  support,  the 
Commission  is  investigating  steel  rates  In 
transatlantic    and    transpacific    sea    trades 


as  weU  as  rates  between  foreign   ports  on 
steel  items. 

The  Issue  has  led  to  separate  disputes  in- 
volving the  ship  regulatory  agency  with 
foreign  governments  over  producUon  of 
documents  used  in  setting  rates,  and  also 
set  the  stage  for  possible  legal  action  over 
PMC  demands  that- eight  U.S.-based  ship 
conferences  equalize  their  inbound  and  out- 
bound rates  on  key  cargoes. 
NO  BxaaiMo 

In  the  bearing  here  yesterday.  Mr.  Wlmpf- 
heimer testified  under  cross-examination  by 
Burton  H.  White,  counsel  few-  three  of  the 
conferences  (x^ered  to  equalize  the  rate 
structures,  that  ocean  freight  rates  have  no 
bearing  on  U.S.  steel  sales  abroad.  "US 
steel  prices  are  so  high  that  even  if  ocean 
freight  rates  were  sero  the  steel  would  be 
too  costly  to  compete  in  Eiu-ope,"  he  said 
Shipping  Industry  officials  made  the  same 
claim  before  the  Douglas  commltee  last  No- 
vember. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wlmpfheimer  would 
appear  to  be  highly  significant  in  the  current 
rate  Investigation  under  Mr.  Robinson  for  at 
least  two  reasons,  rint.  he  Is  not  a  spokes- 
man for  the  shipping  industry,  and  second, 
his  appearance  was  at  ttfe  request  of  PMC 
hearing  counsel,  whoae  role  in  the  present 
inquiry  will  be  generally  opposed  to  the 
steamship  lines. 

Par  from  being  an  apologist  for  the  ship- 
ping Industry  and  its  rate  practices.  Mr. 
Wlmpfheimer  testified  that  as  former  head 
of  the  steel  importers'  association  he  en- 
countered little  success  with  either  confer- 
ences or  individual  ship  lines  on  requests 
for  rate  cuts  for  moving  foreign  steel  to  the 
United  States. 

HITTINC    STONZ    WALL 

The  Steel  Import  Institute  represents  some 
40  companies  in  the  United  States  that  im- 
port the  product  from  Europe  and  Japan 
for  sale  In  this  country.  Under  questioning 
by  Prank  Gormley,  one  of  two  PMC  hearing 
counsel  at  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Wlmpfheimer 
described  his  efforts  at  gaining  rate  cuts  on 
the  Imports  like  "hitting  one's  head  against 
a  stone  wall." 

He  said  that  unlike  exported  steel,  which 
Is  not  affected  by  shipping  rates  and  finds 
a  market  abroad  only  imder  special  clrctun- 
stances.  Imported  steel  is  keyed  to  the  level 
of  the  ocean  freight  tariffs.  In  some  cases, 
he  testified,  failure  to  secure  a  lower  freight 
rate  has  resulted  in  loss  of  sales  here  of  the 
imported  foreign-made  steel. 

mncHT  COSTS  held  factor 

Mr  Wlmpfheimer  said  that  lower  priced 
foreign  steel  items  such  as  wire  rods  have 
a  good  market  in  the  United  States  because 
in  most  Instances,  the  total  cost  of  landing 
the  product  here  Is  still  lower  than  the  price 
of  the  same  item  made  by  the  domestic 
industry. 

He  added  that  the  only  time  that  U.S. 
steel  products  find  a  market  In  Europe  Is 
during  emergencies  in  those  markets  result- 
ing from  labor  strikes  or  other  temporary 
disruption  In  supplies. 

Three  transatlantic  ship  conferences, 
groups  of  steamship  lines  legally  permitted 
to  set  common  ocean  freight  rates  on  spe- 
cified routes,  are  taking  part  in  the  ciurent 
hearings  They  are  the  North  Atlantic 
Continental  Preight  Conference,  the  North 
Atlantic  United  Kingdom  Preight  Confer- 
ence, and  the  North  Atlantic  French  Atlantic 
Preight  Conference. 

The  Par  East  Conference,  the  Japan  Iron 
*  Steel  Exporters  Association,  the  Port  of 
New  Tork  Authority  and  several  Individual 
steamship  lines  are  also  parUcipating  in  the 
hearings. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  January  11,  1964, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
editorial,  headlined  "Overtime  Rates  and 
Jobs,"  commented  upon  President  John- 
son's suggestion  that  investigation  com- 
mittees be  established  to  locdc  into  the 
effects  of  overtime  pay  on  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  wiiter  who 
believes  President  Johnson  "made  an 
eminently  sensible  proposal  for  deter- 
mining whether  increases  In  the  statu- 
tory penalty  rate  for  overtime  work  will 
create  more  full-time  jobs." 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  Introduced  a 
bill  (HH.  1680)  which  would  Increase  the 
penalty  rate  for  overtime  in  those  in- 
dustries covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  My  purpose  in  offering  this 
legislation  was  to  stimulate  serious  dis- 
cussion and  study  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  an  Increase  in  the  penalty  rate 
for  overtime  pay  In  some  Industries 
would  in  fact  lead  to  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Last  week,  I  Introduced  HJl. 
9802  embodying  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  President 
has  advocated  the  pro[>er  approach  to 
this  question.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  will  give  his 
pn^posal  serious  consideraticm  and  then 
conclude  that  investigations  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  increasing  the  penalty  rate 
In  certain  Industries  would  be  worth- 
while. 

I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Overtime  Rates  and  Jobs,"  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
OvrsTiMX  Ratks  and  Jobs 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  an  eminently  sensible 
proposal  tor  determining  whether  increases 
■^In  the  statutory  penalty  'rate  for  overtime 
work  will  create  more  full-time  Jobs. 

The  average  worker  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries is  now  working  2.8  hoiirs  of  over- 
time a  week  which  is  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  900  thousand  full-time  Jobs.  No  one 
^  is  so  sangxiine  as  to  believe  that  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  total  overtime  work  can 
be  eliminated.  Much  of  it  is  in  response 
to  emergencies  and  the  difficulties  of  sched- 
uling production  for  uncertain  markets. 
But  the  present  tlms  and  a  half  i>enalty 
rate  for  overtime  was  established  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  1938,  and  it 
Is  now  time,  as  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  sug- 
gested, to  determine  whether  it  is  still  the 
"correct"  one. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
a  higher  overtime  rate  will  create  more  full- 
time  Jobs,  one  mvist  first  determine  the  point 
at  which  the  higher,  penalty-rate  wage  ccet 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  fringe  benefits  and 
administrative  costs  of  taking  on  a  full-time 
worker.  The  overtime  rates  at  which  these 
costs  would  be  balanced  will  vary;  hence  the 
Pre^dent's  jecc»nmendation  that  the  issue 
be  explored  "om  an  industry-by-industry 
basis." 


The  employment  effects  of  Increases  in 
overtime  rates  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  nature  of  productive  operations  and 
the  state  of  the  labor  markets  on  which  the 
various  Indiistrles  rely.  Where  production 
operations  are  highly  coordinated,  the  costs 
of  breaking  in  an  inexperienced  worker  are 
high.  But  it  may  be  substantially  reduced 
where  management  is  able  to  draw  upon 
pools  of  the  experienced  unemployed.  So 
where  there  is  unemplojrment.  it  is  possible 
that  modest  advances  in  overtime  rates  would 
lead  to  the  accession  of  additional  full-time 
workers.  But  in  tight  labor  markets,  where 
there  are  no  reserves  of  the  experienced  un- 
employed, advances  In  overtime  rates  might 
lead  only  to  increases  in  labor  costs. 

The  President's  request  for  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  tripartite  Industry 
investigating  committees  suggests  that  he  Is 
well  aware  of  the  complexities  of  the  over- 
time-rate issue.  Congress,  we  trust,  will  co- 
operate when  a  specific  proposal  reaches 
Capitol  Hill. 


Boitfeuillet  Jones:    Health  Maa 
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or  wncoMsuT 
tn  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  eJtcerpts  from  the  recent 
article  in  the  Medical  World  News  on 
Boisfeulllei  Jones,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Labor  for  health  and  medical  affairs: 

To  Washington  Insiders,  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  some- 
thing that  has  never  hit  the  headlines. 
Indeed,  it  hasn't^even  appeared  in  the  fine 
print.  In  a  quiet  but  fxindaniental  revolu- 
tion, a  genial,  tough-minded  Georgian  has 
taken  over  as  the  top  decislonnuUcer  in  the 
Pederal  health  field. 

He  is  BoisfeuUlet  Jones,  now  beginning  his 
fourth  year  as  the  HEW  Secretary's  Special 
Assistant  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs. 
Technically  only  an  adviser,  with  no  direct 
authority  over  any  of  tlie  HEW  agencies. 
"Bo"  Jones  is  now  calling  most  of  the  tunes. 

Por  the  first  time  in  the  hist<xy  of  the 
Job,  the  special  assistant  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  "H"  in  HEW. 
Neither  a  physician  nor  a  scientist,  but  con- 
sidered a  superb  administrator.  Mr.  Jones 
now  personally  oversees  policymaking  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  other  health  agencies. 
With  increasing  regularity,  their  operations 
bear  the  imprint  of  his  thinking. 

In  tapping  Mr.  Jones  for  the  position  in 
December  1960,  the  new  HEW  Secretary 
Abraham  A.  RiBicoFr,  said:  "We  want  to 
make  this  Job  significant  or  abolish  it."  Mr. 
Jones  quickly  set  out  to  make  it  significant. 
Among  other  accomplishments,  he  launched 
a  series  of  skillful  maneuvers  that,  in  1963. 
helped  pass  the  historic  Federal-aid  program 
for  medical  schools. 

The  FDA  crisis  was  still  in  full  swing.  The 
long  wrangle  over  new  drug  controls  was 
coming  to  a  climax;  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  were  in  an  uproar  over  thalido- 
mide; PDA  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions 
and  under  fire  from  outside  critics.  Some- 
one in  the  administration  had  to  take 
charge,  and.  in  a  precedent-setting  memo- 
randvun.  Secretary  Celebrezze  picked  Mr. 
Jones.    He    gave   the   veteran  Emory   Uni- 


versity administrates  general  authority  over 
PDA  policies  and  problems. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Celebresae 
also  indicated  that  Mr.  Jones  would  oversee 
the  policymaking  for  PHS.  including  the 
independent-minded  NIH.  All  at  once,  the 
Oeorglim  had  more  personal  authority  than 
his   predecessors   ever   enjoyed. 

He  took  charge  confidently.  Mr.  Jones  ex- 
udes southern  charm  and  his  soft  drawl  is 
tuned  to  perstiasion  more  than  command. 
He  is  gentle  in  manner  and  professional  in 
appearance.  He  moves  deliberately  and  cau- 
tiously in  attacking  a  problem,  often  display- 
ing a  Jobian  patience  with  balky  ofllcials 
and  slow-moving  solutions.  But  he  has  a 
clear,  tough  mind.  When  he  decides  some- 
thing is  right,  he  fights  for  it  with  surpris- 
ing stubbornness.  And  he  not  only  under- 
stands power,  he  isn't  afraid  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Jones  has  driven  relentlessly  toward 
his  objective  of  giving  the  PDA  scientiflo 
competence  and  prestige  comparable  to  that 
of  NIH.  and  prodding  it  away  from  a  police- 
man's approach  to  drug  control.  He  feels 
strongly  that  consumer  protection  is  better 
served  by  high-quality  science,  and  by  i>re- 
ventlon  through  education,  commxmication, 
and  broad  scientific  study. 

Mr.  Jones  encouraged  both  FDA  and  NIH 
to  set  up  a  formal  system  for  exchanging 
drug  information.  And  he  personally  pre- 
sided over  the  KrebiOEen  dispute,  conducting 
the  correspondence  with  Drs.  Stevan  Duro- 
vic  and  Andrew  O.  Ivy  and  even  addressing 
a  protest  meeting  of  Krebioaen  patients. 

Inevitably.  Mr.  Jones  made  enemies.  Some 
old-line  FDA  ofllcials  resented  his  taking  over 
and  taking  credit.  Some  sharply  critlclEed 
the  apparent  deemphasls  of  enforoemoit. 
charging  that  this  would  undermine  PDA's 
basic  mission.  Still  other  critics,  in  and 
out  of  FDA.  privately  rapped  Mr.  Jones  for 
moving  too  slowly.  Some  of  the  President's 
top  science  advisers,  for  example,  were  re- 
ported to  be  critical  of  delays  in  key  re- 
forms and  in  the  naming  of  a  top  scientist 
and  a  medical  dir^tOT  to  spark  the  scientific 
buildup. 

Still  another  case  of  Mr.  Jones'  sticking 
to  his  guns  is  the  new  mental  health  pro- 
gram. He  headed  the  Government  task 
force  that  drafted  proposals  calling  for  the 
development  of  comm\inlty  mental  health 
centers  across  the  Nation. 

To  assure  the  center's  success,  the  group 
said,  the  Government  should  prbvide  Initial 
staffing  grants. 

Some  key  administration  officials  strongly 
opposed  this  provision,  but  Mr.  Jones,  backed 
by  mental  health  leaders,  fought  for  It  and 
finally  won  official  administration  support. 
He  also  met  privately  with  members  of  the 
AMA  Council  on  Mental  Health,  and  sold  it 
to  them.  The  Senate  voted  Its  ai>proval. 
Only  later,  when  the  AMA  swung  around  in 
opposition,  was  the  provision  knocked  out  of 
t^e  final  bill. 

Last  year's  medical  school  aid  bill  was  an- 
other beneficiary  of  Mr.  Jones'  efforts.  While 
many  forces  combined  to  carry  this  program 
safely  through  Congress  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  setbacks,  Mr.  Jones  played  a  sig- 
nificant, though  little-known,  role  in  the 
successful  result. 

Everything  Mr.  Jones  has  done  has  been 
in  keeping  with  a  distinctive  pattern  of 
thinking  about  the  Nation's  needs  and  prob- 
lems—a vision  of  what  the  future  should  be. 
If  there  is  a  central  theme  to  his  philosophy, 
it  is  a  conviction  that  health  is  not  the  prov- 
ince Just  of  the  medical  profession  but  of 
society  as  a  whole. 

"Medicine  has  no  meaning  except  In  the 
context  of  society,"  he  once  told  a  group  of 
medical  school  graduates.  "Aristide  Briand 
is  supposed  to  have  said  that  war  is  <(oo  im- 
portant a  business  to  be  left  to  the  generals. 
I  believe  that  health  is  too  important  a 
business  to  be  left  to  the  doctors — alone." 
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Ui.     Speaker,     the 
M^&ns  Committee  Is 


presently  considering  medical  care  legis- 
lation. As  one  of  the  sp<xisors  of  this 
proposal.  I  am  deeply  Interested  and  I 
am  hopeful  It  will  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Mr.  Ca^)ar  W.  Rittenberg.  a  trustee  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
of  New  York,  presented  an  excellent 
statement  before  the  committee  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1964.  In  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. With  permission,  I  wish  to  insert 
his  testimony  in  the  Record.  Mr  Rit- 
tenberg is  a  member  of  the  federation's 
committee  on  social  legislation,  and  is 
also  chairman  of  the  functional  commit- 
tee on  the  care  of  the  aged,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Jewish  Home  and  Hos- 
pital for  the  Aged. 

His  statement  follows: 

Statiment     Presentid    by     Mr      Caspar     W 
RrrrENBERG   to   ths   Committee   on    Wavs 
AND    Means.    House    or    Representativfs 
Washington.   D.C.   January    21      1964.    in 
Behalf    or    the    Federation    or    JtwisH 
Philanthropies  or  New   York 
I  am   Caspar  W.  Rittenberg.  a   trustee   of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 
New  York,  a  member  of  its  committee  on  so- 
cial  leglslaUon  and  chairman   of   its   func- 
tional committee  on  care  of  the  aged      I  am 
accompanied  by  Dr.  liorrls  Hlnemburg.  our 
medical  care  consultant,  and  Mr.  Milton  D 
Levlne.  secretary  to  the  committee 
^  On  behalf  of  federation.  I  wish  to  th.mk 
you   for   thU  prtvUege  of  testifying  on   tiip 
subject  of  health  services  for  the  i^ed 

Federation  Is  the  cpmmunal  representative 
of  116  health  and  welfare  agencies  In  Greater 
New  Yorlc.  whose  services  are  used  annually 
by  close  to  a  million  pec^le  of  all  races  and 
religions.  Its  hospital  and  medical  care 
agencies  are  amongst  the  largest  and  finest 
In  New  York.  Its  first  hospital.  Mount  Slnal 
was  founded  111  years  ago.  Our  facilities 
for  the  aged  Include  3  large  homes,  with  a 
capacity  of  approximately  1,800  beds,  and  a 
nursing  h«ne  for  the  chronically  sick,  for 
500.  mostly  aged  people.  Our  family  case- 
work agencies  sponsor  home  care  programs 
offer  counseling  and  other  social  services" 
and  our  community  centers  and  camps  offer 
broad  programs  for  older  people. 

We  are  presenUy  assaying  potential  bene- 
fits of  community  planning,  by  a  demonstra- 
tion project  of  home  services,  through  a  tl 
million  grant  frcmi  the  Hlrshman  Founda- 
tion. The  program  provides  "complete  serv- 
ices to  a  selected  group  of  aging  people,  so 
that  they  may  continue  to  remain  in  the 
community,  living  at  home,  using  their  own 
resources  to  their  full  potential,  assisted  by 
a  broad  range  of  medical  and  community 
services,  when  these  are  needed." 

The  research  findings  of  this  project 
shoiUd  supply  daU  for  better  community 
planning;  for  more  precise  determlnaUons  of 
the  InstltuUonal  bed  needs  of  the  aged:  and 
the  degree  to  which  extra— and  Intramural 
services  can  be  coordinated  The  value  of 
home  care  programa  has  been  established 
and.  we  believe,  should  be  Included  In  the 
legislation  you  are  considering.  This  con- 
cept is  highlighted  In  a  recent  federation 
study  of  the  Jewish  aged  In  New  York  City, 
which  I  have  made  avaUable  as  an  addendum 
to  this  statement. 

As  to  hospital  services,  aged  person.s  have 
a  higher  Incidence  of  illness  and  are  sick  for 
longer  periods  than  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  their  average  stay  In  hospitals  is 
twice  as  long.  A  large  majority  of  them,  with 
earning  power  and  Income  at  substantially 
reduced  levels,  is  tinaWe.to  meet  the  steadily 
rising  cost  of  this  care.  Social  security  bene- 
fits, amall  pensions,  and  modest  savings,  en- 
able some  aged  to  meet  the  regular,  ongoing 
costs  of  daUy  Uving.  but  when  sickness  oc- 
curs, these  resources  are  often  quickly  ex- 
hausted and  Indigency  takes  over. 


The  high  Incidence  of  illness  and  the  so- 
cial and  economic  limitations  confronting 
the  aged  in  our  society,  are  among  the  fac- 
tors which  motivated  the  enactment  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  Oonceming  that  law  and 
our  New  York  Metcalf-McCloskey  Act.  it* 
Implementation  Instrument,  the  experience 
of  our  agencies  indicates  that  these  laws 
deal  with  dependency  after  it  occurs  Instead 
of  providing  the  necessary  services  before  the 
persons  funds  are  exhausted,  or  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Experience  we  have  had  in  New 
York  .State  In  the  implementation  of  these 
acta,  further  shows  that  too  many  older  peo- 
ple refuse  essential  hoepltollzatlon,  because 
ihey  do  not  wish  to  Involve  their  children 
in   the  required  Investigative  procedures. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  those  who  assert 
that  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  has  failed  to 
broaden  the  base  of  care  for  the  medically 
indigent  aged.  It  has  instead,  shifted  the 
main  source  of  payment  for  services,  from 
the  local  and  State,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

With  reference  to  voluntary  Insurance  pro- 
grams, experience  to  date  shows  that  they 
cannot  meet  fuUy  the  requirements  of  health 
care  of  the  aged.  However,  a  plan  whereby 
private  and  public  Inatu-anoe  could  be  coor- 
dinated in  a  dual  program,  as  suggested  In 
the  recent  report  of  the  NaUonal  Committee 
on  Health  Gare  of  the  Aged,  might  serve  ef- 
fectively. Oxir  ootnmlttee  has  not  met  since 
this  report  was  lasued.  It  warranU  and  will 
have  our  serious  oonelderation. 

On   February   8.    18«1,   federation's   board 
of   trustees  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  principle  of  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged  through  the  social  seciirlty  mech- 
anism     We  now  reaffirm  this  positlMi  and 
declare  our  support,  in  principle,  for  legis- 
lation  based  on  this  premise.    We  believe 
that  a  Federal  plan,  financed  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  employee  and  the  employer,  and 
providing  stated  benefits  as  a  matter  of  right 
would  be  better  by  far.  than  a  system  based 
on  relief,  supported  by  general  tax  revenues 
We  have  seen  that  the  accrued  benefits  of 
the   social  security  program,  have   enabled 
recipients  to  maintain  self-dependent  status 
and  have  kept  many  off  the  public  relief  rolls 
Hence,  the  use  of  aoeial  security  as  the  In- 
strument  to   bring  health  services  to   our 
aged,  as  a  matter  of  rl^t.  would  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  our  society  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  all  the  aged  to  obtain  these  vital 
services  when  they  are  needed. 

We  strongly  urge  ooosiileration  of  the  fol- 
lowing as  additional  provisions  in  this  leirls- 
latlon : 

1.  Permit  admissions  directly  to  nursing 
homes  rather  than  only  via  hospitals,  so  that 
persons  who  are  too  sick  to  remain  In  their 
homes,  but  not  eligible  for  hospital  care,  will 
not  be  denied  service.  Direct  admission  to 
a  qualified  facility  s\ich  as  the  sklUed  nurs- 
Ing  home,  can  be  clinically  more  effective 
and  less  costly. 

2  Include  In  the  category  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes,  quaUfied  homes  for  the  aged, 
many  of  which  are  today,  accredited  hospi- 
tals. 

3  The  limitation  of  180  days  of  skillt<l 
nursing  home  service  raises  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  patient's  care  after  that 
period  has  expired.  We  believe  that  the 
limitation  of  any  specified  number  of  days  of 
nursing  home  service,  without  clear  provi- 
sion for  post  institutional  care,  can  create 
serious  dislocations,  detrimental  to  the  on- 
tlent. 

Our  purpose  In  presenting  this  statement 
to  the  committee,  was  to  bring  before  you 
the  considered  Judgment  of  volunteer  and 
professional  leaders,  long  experienced  In  the 
field  of  the  aged,  who  earnestly  believe  thai 
an  effective  program  for  their  care  can  best 
be  developed  through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  voluntary  agencie.s 
working  cooperatively,  to  achieve  this  es- 
sential objective. 

Thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
prevlona  occasions  when  addressing  this 
House  of  the  Congress,  I  have  empha- 
sized the  communistic  revolutionary 
leadership  in  Isthmian  agitations,  dem- 
onstrations, violence  and  bloodshed. 
Though  my  analyses,  conclusions  and 
predications  in  these  regards  may  have 
seemed  fantastic  to  those  who  have  not 
followed  the  steady  erosion  of  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  stark  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation erupted  with  a]K>arent  sudden- 
ness on  January  9,  1964.  and  with  such 
violence  that  our  Gtovemment.  in  the 
exercise  of  its  solemn  obUgationa.  had  to 
defend  the  Panama  Canal  against  law- 
lessness and  disorder  by  the  use  of  force 
as  contemplated  under  the  1901  Hay- 
Pauncef  ote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Though  the  facts  about  Red  revolu- 
tionary operations  on  the  isthmus  have 
long  been  well-known  to  discerning  ob- 
servers and  our  Intelligence  agencies,  the 
mass  npws  media  in  the  United  States, 
thft>ugh  failure  to  report  facts  objec- 
tively, had  misled  our  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  concerning  the  safety 
of  our  strategic  outpost  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
generally  confused  and  shocked  to  a  de- 
gree not  equaled  since  the  assault  on  the 
legation  compound  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
1900  Boxer  insurrection. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant facts  underlying  the  January  9  Red- 
led  Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone  are  coming  to  light,  with 
identification  of  key  leaders,  many  of 
whom  were,  trained  in  Communist  Cuba 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  in  its  city 
edition  on  January  31,  1964,  on  the  front 
page,  published  pictures  of  the  following 
Reds:  Victor  Avila,  Eliglo  Salas.  and 
Floyd  Britton,  with  Avila  shown  address- 
ing the  mob  in  front  of  the  Presidencia  in 
Panama  City. 

In  view  of  the  general  denial  of  such 
elemental  facts  to  our  Nation  by  the  con- 
trolled press  and  their  publicists,  it  was 
indeed  gratifying  to  read  in  the  January 
31  issue  of  the  News  an  Illuminating  ar- 
ticle by  Francis  L.  McCarthy  giving  the 
names  of  leaders  for  the  January  9  out- 
break at  Panama  and  other  significant 
details  on  the  background  of  the  Red-in- 
stigated outbreak. 

In  order  that  the  indicated  exposure  of 
the  Red-led  January  9  Panamanian  at- 
tacks may  be  readily  available  for  study 
by  all  intelligence  agencies  of  oiir  Gov- 
ernment and  others  concerned  with  Pan- 
ama Canal  policy  qfuestions,  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  ronarks  and  urge  that  it  be 
read  not  only  by  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  but  also  by  the  staffs  of  com- 


mitees  with  cognizance  over  canal  mat- 
ters. 

The  article  follows: 
Canal    Riot    Raoa    Amm    Naukd — Fxzqttxnt 
Visitors  to  Russia,  Cuba,  and  China 
(By  PrancU  L.  McCarthy) 

New  York,  January  81. — Communists  and 
Castroltes  h^ped  organize  the  antl-Amerlcan 
rioting  In  Panama  In  which  31  persons  were 
killed  and  several  hundred  wounded  earlier 
this  month,  authoritative  sources  told  the 
United  Press  International  today. 

These  sources  supplied  identifications  of 
participants. 

About  70  known  Communists  and  Fidel- 
Istas  seized  on  an  Incident  to  spark  and 
develop  the  outbreaks.  Some  40  at  these 
were  said  to  have  been  recent  visitors  to 
Cuba,  Russia,  and  Red  China. 

AKMKO 

The  Reds  who  led  the  demonstrations  all 
were  armed. 

Panama  authorities  were  reported  to  have 
arrested  some  of  the  better  known  subver- 
sives after  American  complaints.  These  were 
reported  to  have  been  released  qiilckly  be- 
cause of  their  leading  roles  in  student  af-^^ 
fairs  and  government  fears  ot  adverse  public) 
reaction  In  Panama.  (A  palace  guard  spokes- 
man in  Panama  said  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  arrests.) 

The  soiirces  said  a  flag-raising  Incident  at 
the  Balboa  High  School  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
for  which  American  students  were  to  blame, 
gave  the  Communists  and  Castroltes  the  in- 
cident they  long  had  been  seeking. 

OKDKHS 

Their  subsequent  actions  responded  to 
appeals  from  Havana  for  riots  and  disorders 
throughout  Latin  America. 

United  Press  International's  sources  traced 
organized  agitation  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  flag-raising  in- 
cident as  foUows: 

On  January  9.  Communist  speakers  Inter- 
rupted a  student  rally  at  the  National  In- 
stitute in  Panama  City  to  announce  a  march 
on  the  Balboa  High  School,  llxe  Cbmmunlst 
orators  at  this  raUy  were  identified  as  Floyd 
Britton,  Carlos  Nunea  and  the  leader  of  a 
women's  affiliate,  Virginia  Ramirez. 


demonstrations    along    the    zona 


ing    the 
border. 

LINKXD 

Other  Panamanian  Communists  linked  to 
achieve  roles  in  the  4  days  of  anU-Amerlcan 
sniping,  rioting,  looting,  and  sabotage,  were 
said  to  include  David  Turner,  Samuel  Gutier- 
rez, and  Alvaro  Menendes  Franco.  They 
were  photogrt^ihed  provoking  violence. 

The  sources  also  identified  Andres  Galvan 
Lorenzo,  a  leader  of  the  Communist  group. 
National  Action  Vanguard.  He  was  seen 
during  the  Colon  fighting  with  several  other 
armed  members  of  the  party.  They  were 
among  those  arrested  and  released  by  the 
Panama  National  Guard. 

Galvan  Lorenzo  trained  for  6  months  In 
Cuba  In  1062. 

Other  known  radicals  Identified  In  photo- 
graphs by  the  sources  Included  Alberto  Oalvo, 
25,  and  EUlglo  Salas,  Communist  leaders  in 
the  law  school,  Augusto  Ai^semena,  23,  who 
visited  Cuba  in  1960. 

Also  Humberto  Brugglay,  33,  a  militant 
Communist  in  the  school  of  sciences,  and 
^dro  Rivera,  a  Communist  student  leader. 


BPABXn,X7B 

Britton,  26,  was  described  as  the  sparkplug 
at  the  January  0  rally.  He  instigated  demon- 
strations against  the  XJB.  Embassy  in  Panama 
City  in  1956.  participated  in  the  Cuban- 
sponsored  guerrilla  activity  in  the  Panama- 
nian Interior  in  1969,  and  in  student  riots 
against  the  Panama  Canal. 

He  was  a  Castro  guest  in  Cuba  in  late  1961 
and  early  1963. 

On  January  10,  following  a  night  of  rioting. 
Panamanian  Communist  leaders  appeared  at 
the  National  Institute  to  distribute  arms  to 
demonstrators.  Identified  and  reported  to 
the  Panamanian  National  Guard  were  Cleto 
Souza.  Ruben  Darlo  Souza,  Jorge  Turner,  and 
Cesar  Carrasquilla. 

Carrasqullla,  the  ringleader,  was  identified 
as  a  Communist  ceU  leader  in  the  science 
faculty  at  Panama  University. 

URGKD   TO   Kn.L 

Speakers  were  heard  urging  the  crowd  to 
"kill  Americans"  and  keep  up  the  disorders 
"until  all  Americans  have  left  Panama." 

Later  the  same  day,  a  deputy  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Thelma  King,  a  close  friend 
of  Castro  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  Commu- 
nist Cuba,  personally  led  a  mob  at  about 
1,000  persons  to  national  guard  headquarters 
to  demand  weapons. 

A  subsequent  meeting  at  Panama  Univer- 
sity, which  led  to  further  violence,  was  or- 
ganised by  Victor  AvUa.  34,  Communist  stu- 
dent leader.  He  was  described  as  a  Commu- 
nist since  1960. 

Avila,  like  Britton,  was  trained  in  Cuba. 
After  the  meeting  Britton  was  observed  lead- 
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Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
reporters  covering  a  congressional  com- 
mittee hearing  last  year  on  ocean  freight 
rates  failed  to  report  the  full  facts.  Their 
stories  repeated  only  the  unfounded 
charges  that  UJB.  exporters  were  losing 
business  to  foreign  competitors  because 
rates  on  cargoes  shipped  from  the  United 
States  were  higher  than  the  rates  which 
foreigners  had  to  pay.  Tlie  stories 
played  up  steel  products  as  an  examine. 
They  neglected  to  m^itloii  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges.  Fortunately,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  has  published  the 
other  side  of  the  situation  in  several  arti- 
cles. One  waS  published  on  January  30. 
1964,  which  I  include  with  these  remarks : 
Arm     Week     or     Testimony  :     Case     roa 

"Shocking"    Ocean    Rate    DisPAHmES    ur 

Steel  Proving  Dud 

(By  George  Panltz) 

The  week-old  Government  probe  into 
ocean  rates  for  shipping  steel  Is  proving  to  be 
a  dud  In  uncovering  support  fc*  congres- 
sional charges  that  tariff  differentials  favor 
foreign  suppliers  and  damage  American  ex- 
port trade. 

None  of  the  first  seven  witnesses  at  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  investigation 
here  into  steamship  rate  structures  for  steel 
products  has  given  any  backing  to  the  com- 
plaints. SenatCMV  Paul  Douglas  and  Wil- 
liam Peoxmoe  raised  the  Issue  last  year  In 
claiming  that  American  steel  exporters  are 
discriminated  In  making  sales  to  West 
Europe  and  Japan  by  disparities  in  rates  on 
similar  cargo  moving  between  the  United 
States  and  these  foreign  areas. 

The  steamship  industry  and  particularly 
the  ocean  freight  conferences  that  govern 
shipping  rates  have  been  unsuccessful  thus 
far  in  altering  congressional  ire  over  the 
rates,  which  generally  are  higher  on  out- 
bound than  on  inbound  cargoes.  Senator 
PxoxMiRE  has  already  introduced  legislation 
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He  added,  howervc^.  •^  doat  think  that  I 
eaa  go  on  the  record  as  eaylng  that  the  ocean 
freight  by  Itself  hks  been  the  dominant 
factor  in  our  abillt  ■  or  Inability  to  meet  a 
qnotatton." 

Crucible,  said  Mr .1  Hubert.  Is  Interested  In 
expanding  Ite  tool  at  eel  market  but  that  this 
te  a  hl^Uy  spedallM  it  eommodlty  that  neede 
"*"■"'"  .  ^^    ^j^^   ^^^    ^^^    ^^ 

iianner  as  for  the  sheet 
an   offshore   marketing 


o  Independent  dlstrlbu- 
rould  probably  be  corn- 
er a  con^Muiy  exporting 


from  the  United  Stal  as  where  our  production 
costa  are  high.-  he    old  lir.  Boblnson. 

Another  witness.  Albert  K.  Zwlcker, 
fomsriy  In  the  tral  le  d^iartment  of  lAtrln, 
Broa..  r^MTted  on  a  i  unsuccessful  effort  to 
negotiate  a  lower  rati  i  for  scrap  steel  to  Japan 
with  the  Tte  last  Ooi  iXerenoe. 

He  added.  how«v<r,  that  the  conference 
had  been  very  ooopei  atlve  in  many  other  In- 
"*  la  adJusUnl  rates  so  that  export 

la.    Mr.  Zwlcker  alw> 

, —  in  inbound  and  out- 

tMMOd  nftason  acraj  >  ateel  had  no  effect  on 
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Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
that  the  tributes  paid  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  such  which  has  come  to  my 
attention  is  the  tribute  of  Jose  Maria  de 
Arellza.  formerly  his  country's  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington  and  presently  Am- 
bassador to  Prance.  This  moving  paper 
was  published  in  the  newspaper  ABC. 
one  of  the  significant  Spanish  newspa- 
pers. The  approach  of  Ambassador 
Arellza  Is  most  impressive,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  recorded  along  with  the 
countless  many  other  fine  expressions  of 
sympathy  that  have  been  made.  The 
Ambassador  adds  much  by  reason  of  his 
personal  friendship  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent by  whom,  I  know,  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem: 

A  CxzMK  Against  tux  Youth  or  the  World 
Kennedy's  death  can  be  Judged  from  var- 
ious angles,  according  to  whether  one  con- 
siders the  origin  of  the  crime,  the  reper- 
cuEslons  of  his  disappearance  from  the  polit- 
ical scene,  the  profile  of  his  successor,  or 
the  outlook  for  the  next  U.S.  election  cam- 
paign. I  would  not  want  to  take  up  any  of 
these  aspects  here  without  another  more 
direct,  and  at  the  same  time  remote  aspect 
which  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasized and  which  seems  to  me.  however, 
rather  suggestive. 

When  a  public  figure,  a  political  leader, 
meete  with  violent  death,  people  try  after- 
ward to  form  an  Idea  of  the  symbol  which 
he  represented.  The  crime  emotionally  fo- 
cuses attention  on  that  person  and  his  out- 
standing feature  In  the  Interest  of  evalu- 
ating the  crime  and  appraising  the  loss. 
Abraham  Lincoln  thus  was  transformed  Into 
the  man  responsible  for  the  emanclpaUon  of 
the  slaves  and  for  the  government  of  the 
people  for  the  people;  Oarcla  Moreno,  Into 
the  Catholic  governor  persecuted  by  the 
secte:  Oanovas.  Into  the  peacemaker  In  our 
18th  century  dlacords;  Jaures  was  the  Social- 
ist who  hated  war;  Canalejas.  the  stubbc«-n 
liberal,  who  fought  for  freedom;  Calvo  So- 
telo,  the  Implacable  prosecutor  responsible 
for  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Popular 
Front:  Jose  Antonio,  the  probpet  and  de- 
flner  of  a  renewed  patriotism. 

What  relevant  symbol  did  the  assassinated 
President  represent?  In  my  opinion,  and  In 
addition  to  other  qualities,  his  political 
Image  was  the  visible  Incarnation  of  youth, 
not  only  of  the  physical  strength  of  hla  young 
years — in  his  case  damaged  by  the  serious 
Injiiry  sxiffered  during  the  war  In  the  Pa- 
cific— but  of  the  generous,  open,  and  bold 
spirit  which  Is  so  much  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can mentellty. 

J-F.K. — ^to  use  the  popular  slgla  of  bis  Ini- 
tials, had  known  the  supreme  teste  of  ado- 
lescence— ^flrst,  university  student,  then. 
soldier.  He  felt  on  hla  body,  torn  by  the  ma- 
chinegun  bullet,  the  brutal  Impact  of  the 
war  which  rocked  the  world  between  1939  and 
1946.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  te  poU- 
tlcs.  with  a  maturity  attained  through  pain 
and  sacrtflce.  His  best  known  book  is  "Pro- 
flies  in  Courage."  and  It  Is  an  exceUent  ac- 
count ot  hlstorio  personalities  whose  out- 
standing quality  was  valor — courage. 


He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  he  entered  the  upper  Chamber 
in  1963  aa  rfpis— utatlve  of  tlia  State  of 
Massachusette.  But,  In  spite  of  his  previous 
brief  pollUcal  career  in  the  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sentetlves.  he  was  not  a  greenhorn  in  public 
affairs. 

He  conveyed  his  boundless  eagerness  to 
learn  In  the  Intense  Interrogatory  to  which 
he  subjected  his  questloiiers.  His  desire 
was  to  be  Informed,  to  accxuaulate  informa- 
tion, to  make  up.  with  firsthand  date,  for  his 
youth  In  oontrast  with  the  greater  age  of  his 
dlstlngluahed  senatorial  ooUeaguea. 

Kennedy's  entire  campaign  for  his  nomi- 
nation as  democratlo  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency, and  later,  for  hU  elecUon  as  Presi- 
dent, was  coDductad  under  the  symbol  of 
youth.  Although  his  opponent.  Nixon,  was 
also  young,  as  he  was.  he  did  not  succeed 
In  accentuating  that  freshness  and  exuber- 
ance which  Kennedy  managed  to  put  into  his 
speeches,  his  ppopaganda.  and  his  person. 

The  generosity,  tradition,  and  Idealism 
In  bU  makeup  wore  not  incompatible  with 
an  effective  pragmatism  and  a  coldness  of 
steel  In  nerve-racking  momente  requiring 
steble  nerves.  The  man  who  had  mobilized 
his  country's  Armed  Forces — including  the 
nuclear  forcee — to  support  his  demand  for 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  missiles  from 
Cuba,  had  no  trowble  In  negotiating  with 
Russia,  a  few  months  later,  an  agreement 
for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  teste  in  the  at- 
mosphere, thus  clearing  the  way  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  East- West  tensions  and  holding  out 
the  promise  of  future  solutions. 

That  Is  to  say.  his  position  was  firm,  but 
tol«^nt;  aware  ot  danger,  but  open  to  dis- 
cussion; an  enemy  at  oonununlsm,  tout  op- 
pooed  to  the  foolishness  ot  the  "antls."  And 
that  constructive  understanding  of  human 
affirmation,  which  made  him  caU  out  In  a 
speech :  "There  are  no  indispensable  persona. 
Only  peace  and  Justice  are  indispensable  In 
this  world."  was  what  aroused  In  the  hearte 
of  his  listeners.  Inside  and  outside  the  United 
Stetes.  expectetlon  and  enthusiasm,  coupled 
with  Ulualons — eKoeastve,  if  you  will — in  a 
world  laden  with  threatening  clouds  and 
prophetic  omens. 

"Merchant  of  hope"  Is  what  Napoleon  called 
the  stetesman  and  the  governor.  Kennedy 
was  one  of  the  nth  degree,  and  his  words 
and  his  deeds  had  the  capacity  to  project 
themselves  into  a  tomorrow  of  promising 
horizons. 

I    believe    that    the   youth   of   the  world 
fully  understood  his  simple  and  direct  lan- 
guage;   that  is.  not  only  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  West,  but  also  the 
youth  of  the  third  world,  that  ot  the  Socialist 
countries  of  the  East  and  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Iteelf.     Above — or      below — the     conflicting 
Ideologies  and  doctrinal  antagonisms  which 
divide  people,  there  was,  when  listening  to 
him.  a  universal  sensibility  particularly,  in 
the  Intuition  of  musses  of  young  people  for 
whom   the  flgiire  of  the  assassinated  Presi- 
dent was  a  p>ermiment  focus  of  shining  hope. 
The  Impressive  Increase  in  the  number  of 
young  people,  as  shown   In  the  population 
statistics   of  different   countries.   Is   a   well- 
known  phenomenon.    In  the  United  Stetes. 
In  France.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  under  30  years  of  age  has 
become  an  Increasingly  Important  factor — so 
decisive,  in  fact,*  that  the  experte  in  pubUc 
opinion    and    publicity — are    giving    serious 
consideration     to    this    new    circumstence. 
The  majority  likes  and  dlallkes.  the  customs, 
the  demand,  and  the  consiimer  market  are 
showing   more   and   more  a   predominantly 
Juvenile  Imprint.     And  the  youth  of  today — 
rebellious  uid  nonconformist  and  cut  loose 
from     the    older    genarationa— is    ardently 
searching  for  ehaiUMis  through  whieh  the 
deetlny  of  human  svente  may  ba  eliarted. 
The  young  people  do  not  want  any  more 
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hecatombs.  They  prefer  facte  and  realiza- 
tions to  doctrines  and  abstractlODa. 

Kennedy  was  a  visible  and  universal  sym- 
bol ot  that  wlflb.  Ha  knew  how  to  give  sliapa 
and  espresslaa  to  general  anxiety,  and  to 
bring  about  a  climate  of  confldenoe  whlob 
made  it  necessary  for  many  govemmente,  r»- 
luctantly.  to  yield  to  that  irreelsttble  policy 
of  dialog  in  the  interest  of  i>eace  and 
harmony  among  nations. 

liany  people  and  many  intereste  roae  up 
against  him  and  against  what  he  repre- 
sented: Inevltebly  those  who  opposed  the 
future  and  things  to  come;  those  who  con- 
tinued to  lo<A  back  into  the  past,  like  Lot's 
wife;  and  those  who  stirred  up  hatred  and 
fanaticism  which  would  subsequently  en- 
gender flghtlng,  tragedy,  and  death. 

To  find  out  whether  the  deadly  bullet  was 
fired  by  a  loner  with  an  unbalanced  mind, 
or  by  an  executioner  In  the  service  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  one  kind  or  another,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  relative  rather  than  historical  in- 
terest. And  for  understendable  political 
reasons,  It  is  urUlkely  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion may  [ever]  be  clefu-ed  up. 

What  Is  lmp>ortant  is  to  record  the 
enormous  shock  which  the  death  of  tha 
President  produced  in  the  moet  remote  car- 
nera  of  the  globe,  precisely  becaiise  his  mes- 
sage had  been  heard  by  large  masses  of  the 
earth's  population.  It  is  also  true — ^though 
it  may  be  sad  to  say  so — ^that  the  assassina- 
tion was  received  with  satlafactioci  by  more 
than  one  group,  sector,  or  party  inside  and 
outside  the  United  Stetea,  which  would  only 
confirm  i^iat  has  been  said  above. 

I  think  that  I  could  condense  my  thinking 
on  the  subject  into  one  phrase:  The  death 
of  Kennedy  was  a  crime  against  the  youtb 
of  the  world, 

JOBK   MAUA    DX   AXBLZA. 


Famblinf  of  Fwdfu  PoBcy  Basic  Issue, 
Says  Goldwater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TBEAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsday.  February  6. 196i 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  mutlply  dally  as 
the  administration  seems  more  and  more 
unable  to  cope  with  them,  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  we  do  have  a  national  leader 
who  is  speaking  out  for  a  firm  policy  in 
defense  of  freedom.  Under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord  I 
Include  an  address  by  Senat(»'  Barrt 
Goldwater  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  February  3, 1964. 
Senator  Goldwater  makes  sense.  He 
Is  speaking  for  the  American  people  and 
I  am  confldent  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  them  agree  with  him. 

Senator  06ldwater's  address  follows: 

EXCKKPTS  or  RXUAKKS  BT  SXNATOa  BAXaT 
GOLDWATXa,    RXPUBUCAN,   OF  AXIBOMA 

There  Is  a  new  coup  in  Vietnam  and  the 
war  there  Is  drifting  toward  disaster. 

Where  is  the  administration?  SttU  off 
making  promises  to  buy  votes  at  home,  while 
the  world  smolders  and  buma. 

Where  Is  our  foreign  policy?  Caught  nap- 
ping again. 

And  how  can  we  expect  the  same  admin- 
istration, the  same  foreign  policy  fumblers 
who  neutralized  Laos— how  can  we  expect 
them  to  do  better  in  Vietnam? 

This  new  coup  was  a  protest  against  plans 
to  neutralize  Vietnam.  But  who  invented 
the  Idea  in  Laos?  The  foreign  policy  advisers 
of  this  administration. 


Can  anyone  be  sure  that  we  will  not  for- 
sake southeast  Asia  again?  Will  words  alone 
sufflee  to  reassure  the  besieged  Vietnamese 
and  tha  threytaned  peoples  of  Thailand  and 
ICalaysiaf  I  aay  tbey  will  not.  They  cannot 
if  they  oome  from  the  same  mouths  that  let 
Laos  die  and  stUl  permit  the  agony  of  in- 
decisive battle  to  continue  in  Vietnam. 

This  Nation  has  a  great  and  fateful  de- 
cision to  make  In  Vietnam.  It  cannot  make 
it  while  Ite  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  hypnotic 
gimmickry  of  vast  new  domestic  spending 
programs  and  poUtlcal  promises.  It  cannot 
make  It  under  leadership  that  whistles  past 
the  graveyard  of  Ite  past  mistakes,  refusing 
to  face  the  hard  facto  of  a  hard  and  cold 
world. 

Panama  shows  this.  too.  Cuba  shows  It. 
An  entire  hemisphere,  troubled  and  pierced 
by  Communist  subversion,  shovra  it. 

Where  has  Lyndon  been  while  Panama 
burned?  Piddling  with  his  political  prom- 
ises, telling  the  Nation  that  Republican  criti- 
cism amuses  him — or  maybe  listening  to  his 
Bobby  Baker  stero  set. 

In  Panama  we  didn't  even  have  an  Ambas- 
sador on  hand  when  the  shooting  started. 
We'd  had  warnings,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
listen.  And  where  does  the  situation  stand 
today?  Stuck  in  the  mud  of  indecision,  as 
usual. 

What  has  happened  to  the  wall  around 
Cuba  that  was  supposed  to  keep  it  from  ex- 
porting murder  and  subversion  throu^^out 
Latin  America?  The  wall  cnmibled  even  as 
it  was  being  built.  Today  it's  not  even  a 
chicken-wire  fence. 

Maybe  thls_  administration  thinks  that  a 
public  housing  program  tor  Castro  would 
solve  all  the  problemms.  Or  more  trade.  Or 
more  patience. 

Patience  is  a  virtue.     But  when  patience 
becomes  procrastination,  it  is  a  deadly  vloe^ 
I  say  that  this  Nation  has  put  off  ite  for- 
eign policy  decisions  long  enough. 

Now  It  Is  time  to  put  up.  Now  it  Is  time 
-to  produce,  not  just  promise.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have,  pr  that  any  one  man  haa,  all  the- 
answers  or  even  most  of  the  answers. 

But  I  say,  and  I  think  that  moat  Ameri- 
cans, most  free  men  everywhere,  say  that  we 
have  got  to  have  those  answers  befc»e  it  Is 
too  late. 

This  is  the  great  issue  of  our  time.  Can 
we  and  will  we  leadswAn  the  cause  of  free- 
dom? Or  will  we  fall,  will  we  fumble,  will 
we  faU? 

I  charge  that  this  administration  Is  fum- 
bling. Is  falling.  I  charge  that  freedom  is 
falling  around  the  world. 

Let  America's  conscience,  in  the  time  we 
have,  be  tested  on  this  great  Issue.  Let  xis 
say  to  the  world  and  to  the  politicians  who 
have  brout^t  us  here,  that  we  will  not  be 
bought  a  way  with  pie  in  the  sky.  Let  us 
put  freedom  into  our  skies  and  into  the 
akies  of  the  world.  Let  us  debate  this  great 
issue  with  the  administration  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  faUtu^  and  the  fumbles. 

Your  life,  the  life  of  freedom,  the  freed<»n 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  of  yo\ir  children 
depends  on  this  great  issue  more  than  on  any 
other. 

We  cannot  wait  and  wait.  We  must  start. 
and  we  miist  win. 


ChrU  Rviitt  for  the  Indian  Race 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   IMKOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaks,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
CoNORES^ONAL  RECORD  a  Statement  re- 
garding the  Indian  dtuation,  by  Purl 


Willis,  counselor  for  the  Mission  Indian 
Federation.  Inc..  of  California,  entitled 
"avil  Rights  for  the  Indian  Race." 

The  artlde  In  as  follows: 
Civm  RniBTB  roa  thx  Iitoian  Race 

It  is  well  that  Congress  and  the  whole  Na- 
tion are  so  concerned  over  the  application  of 
clvU  righte  to  all  oltlBens.  But  really  is  this 
sudden  awakening  to  insure  that  immedi- 
ately the  colored  race  must  be  guaranteed, 
attention  in  his  demands  or  else?  WeU,  he 
has  the  votee,  and  they  are  organized  and 
packaged,  and  getting  front  page  attention 
in  most  of  the  press  across  the  country. 
Publicity  can  be  a  compelling  factor  politi- 
cally— ^It  can  also  be  abused. 

What  about  halting  this  crusade  long 
enough  to  compare  about  clvU  righte  to  the 
American  Indian — ^for  Instance  right  here  in 
California?  The  noble  Indian  race  of  dec- 
ades ago  proved  that  he  had  no  superior  in 
the  basic  principles  at  honor  and  ability, 
though  denied  the  full  righte  of  citizenship 
and  arbitrarily  made  a  ward  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  as  incompetent.  Across  the  cen- 
tury, the  American  Indian  has  shown  that 
he  Is  fuUy  competent  to  handle  all  of  his 
own  affairs  of  responsibility;  yet.  the  Indian 
is  almost  universally  treated  as  a  child.  He 
belongs  to  the  stete.  It  is  time  to  halt  this 
crusade  until  friends  of  the  American  Tnriiii.T^ 
is  given  back  not  only  his  dvll  righte  but 
even  his  more  baMc  oonstltuttonal  righte. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea  does 
not  classify  or  even  hint  that  the  Indian  was, 
when  this  Nation  was  founded,  an  incom- 
petent ward — It  says  only: 

"Congress  shall  have  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  •  •  •  with  the  Tntn^n  tribes." 
In  my  humble  opinion  based  on  some  30  or 
more  years  of  most  intimate  association  with 
the  Indian  race  and  his  every  problem;  de- 
fending them  before  committees  at  Congress 
and  the  officials  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  ite  Indian  Bureau,  the  Indian  would 
have  long  ago  been  destroyed  as  a  race,  if  he 
did  not  have  superior  qualitlea.  And  yet, 
instead  of  relaxing  in  this  Bureau  control 
of  the  Indian's  life  and  his  property,  this 
great  people — and  basically  he  has  no  supe- 
rior in  ability  or  honor  or  loyalty  to  the 
Nation,  is  bcdng  used  aa  an  incompetent 
ward,  solely  to  keep  the  some  16.000  Bureau 
employees  secure  in  their  joba. 

Mr.  Congreesman,  I  write  you  at  this  time, 
since  you  have  shown  across  the  years  that 
you  are  a  true  frtend  ot  the  Indian  race. 
Let  me  ai^ieal  to  you  at  this  crltioal  hour  to 
now  make  your  greatest  effort  in  restoring 
to  the  American  Indian  the  real  freedom 
that  once  was  hla.  Tliere  are  many  other 
Members  of  the  Oongreas.  like  yoo.  i^io  are 
vitally  concerned  about  the  i>ower  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  build  ite  autocratic  power 
ot  the  Indian  race,  until  today  it  deOes  the 
Congress,  ite  ability  to  get  ever  larger  and 
larger  annual  budgete  from  Congress,  with 
increased  llmltetlons  on  the  righte  of  In- 
dians as  responsible  citizens.  Let  us  here 
put  this  comparison  before  the  Congress. 

WHAT  Vr   IMMICBANTS  WKBX^  TRXATXS   LIKE  THZ 
ZNOIAN    EACX? 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  if  the  general  pub- 
lic actually  knew  the  retUi  ccmdition  which 
the  Indian  race  is  compelled  to  live  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Indian  Biumiu — even 
here  in  San  Diego  County — ^tha«  wotUd  be 
an  overwhelming  demand  for  legislation  Im- 
mediately to  correct  the  degrading  condi- 
tions which  prevail.  Cobgress  has  been 
advised  that  when  California  was  admitted 
Into  stetehood  on  September  9,  1860,  Ite 
constitution  carried  no  provision,  as  was  the 
custom,  reserving  to  Congrees  Ju^isdicUon 
over  the  Indians.  Yes,  California,  like  the 
Thirteen  Original  Stetes.  and  Colorado, 
therefore,  has  jurisdiction  over  ite  Indian 
citizens.  (Decision  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  United  State*  v.  McBratney,  104  VS. 
621.)  » 
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We  have  not  allowed  the  Tiwtift^^  to  be- 
came reliable.  reepooatUe  dtlaaaa.  It  ta  not 
the  fault  of  the  ladtoa — be  has  the  ability, 
and  he  haa  proven  It  In  every  Instance  when 
given  an  equal  opportunity. 

Just  ao  long  as  we  keep  the  Bureau  in  Its 
control  of  even  a  limited  part  of  the  life 
of  the  great  Indian'  race — segregated  and 
separate  from  other  dtlaens,  more  certain 
we  will  destroy  thto  once  great  race  of  people. 
Xvery  Senate  or  House  investigating  com- 
mittee of  Ckngrees  across  the  years,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion — aa  reported 
by  the  great  Utah  Senator,  as  recorded  in 
Public  Document  No.  214.  tbe  speech  of  Sen- 
ator William  H.  King  on  February  8,  1033. 
when  he  said: 

"The  Indian  Bureau  to  a  petrified,  crystal- 
llaed  machine,  indifferent  to  criticism,  hoe- 
tUe  to  reforms,  ambitious  for  authority,  de- 
manding Increased  appropriations  and  a 
rapidly  expanding  personnel." 

What  Senator  King  said  in  defining  the 
shameful  Indian  Bureau  record  back  in  1033. 
remains  true  today — the  policy  of  the  Bvireau 
to  to  perpetuate  Ita  authority  and  power- 
It  bypaeees  the  will  and  policymaking  au- 
thori^  of  the  Oongrees.  If  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  ApprofM-ia- 
Uoo  Suboommlttee  of  the  House  to  show  the 
great  waste  and  injustice  of  the  rule  of  the 
Bureau  In  California,  a  competent  Indian 
delegation  stands  ready  to  make  the  trip, 
to  ahow  as  they  did  in  1950,  when  the  sub- 
committee cut  off  the  whole  of  the  budget 
demands  for  the  year  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony ot  the  Indians.  They  are  anxious  to 
give  their  reaaons  why  Ck>ngrees  should  im- 
mediately abolish  the  Indian  Bureau,  repeal 
the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  of  1034,  and  thus 
make  "people  of  the  Indians." 

Our  Government  owes  the  American  In- 
dian the  etact  treatment  which  we  owe  to 
every  other*  kiyal  American  citizen.  The  In- 
dian asks  no  qwelal  privilege,  but  they  do 
)UBtly  demand  tbe  aam*  rights  as  we  grant 
to  the  thooaands  of  tnunigranta  ccming  to 
our  ahorse  annually.  The  hour  haa  arrived 
to  meet  that  duty  by  thto  (Congress. 

In  cm  opinion  and  In  all  due  respect  to 
thto  Congress,  we  submit  that  it  Is  the  sacred 
obligation  of  Congress  to  now  release  and 
emancipate  the  Amerloan  Indian  from  thto 
century  old.  dark  age,  segregated,  wardship. 
inhuman  control  of  the  life  and  property  of 
the  worthy  Indian  race.  Only  when  the  Oon- 
grees doee  thto.  ean  we  face  the  world  In 
honor  and  respect. 


Catiro  Tans  Off  Ov  Water  While 
Prerideat  Jokatva  Tvm  Out  Ov 
Lifbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  1964  issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
I  read  an  article  by  Gonzalo  J.  Facio. 
Ambassador  from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States,  entitled  "Castro  Must 
Gto."  Mr.  Pacio  points  out  that  Latin 
American  peoples  and  governments  are 
in  danger  from  Cuba.    He  states: 

For  example:  every  year  there  to  a  steady 
flow  of  Latin  Americana  to  Cuba  f  ca-  Ideo- 
logical and  paramilitary  training.  The  num- 
ber totaled  14MX)  In  1902  alone.    These  "stu- 


dents" are  taught  an  typaa  of  aobveralve 
techniques,  than  latiuiiad  to  thslr  >>ii«f(|,_ 
laada  to  fomaat  dtocrOar  and  chaoa  ^«— »ri1  at 
the  overthrow  of  latltliaali  itoiiiiuiiatls  gov- 
emmenu  and  the  aatabllshmsat  of  Oastro- 
lltes  regimes. 

There  to  no  doubt  of  the  Intention  of  our 
enemiee:  it  to  to  daatioi  law  and  order  in 
Latin  America  and  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  Riissian  coQununlsns  to  In  complete 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when  we  received 
word  here  on  the  Houae  floor  that  Castro 
had  turned  off  the  water  for  our  base  at 
Ouantanamo.  Mr.  Fado's  statements  im- 
mediately came  to  mind.  His  words  are 
also  echoed  in  the  Pecnla  Journal  Star 
In  articles  concerning  the  situation  in 
Panama.  The  first  is  the  Allen-Scott 
report  followed  by  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Dancey,  Iwth  appearing  in  the 
February  4,  1964,  issue.  Under  unani^ 
mous  consent,  the  articles  follow: 
The  ALLZN-Scarr  R^^oar:  t^"»— m  Tills 
L.B.J.  To  PaoTBcr  Canal 
(By  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

WASHZKorosf. — Presldsnt  JctxnMoa  to  on 
blunt  notice  that  be  faoee  a  bnilslng  bi- 
partisan fight  in  Oongrees  if  crucial  conces- 
sions are  made  to  Panama  on  continued  U.6. 
control  and  operation  of  the  canal. 

Thto  blunt  warning  was  conveyed  at  the 
meeting  of  16  Democratic  and  Republican 
congressional  leaders  hurriedly  convened  by 
the  President  Ute  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Also  present  were  Under  Secretary  of  SU(e 
Oeor^  BaU.  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas 
Mann,  and  Ellsworth  Bimker,  delegate  to  the 
Organisation  of  American  States. 

.The  emphatic  Instotenoe  that  the  U.S. 
stand  firm  against  Panamanton  demands  was 
voiced  chiefly  by  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Evxarrr  Dixxaaar.  of  DUnato;  Senator  Bouanc 
HiCKaNLOoPEK,  of  lows.  Senior  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
Senator  RicHAsa  Rttsbell.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia.  chxOrman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conunlttee;  and  Reprseentative  Abmistkad 
Skldkw,  Jb..  Democrat,  of  Aiahmn^  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  America. 

Dlrksen  and  Hlckenlooper  threw  down  the 
gavintlet  after  hearing  Ambassador  Bunker's 
account  of  hto  tortuous  efforts  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  Miguel  Moreno,  top 
Panamanian  representative. 

Bunker  disclosed  that  under  one  propoeal 
tentatively  agreed  on.  the  United  Statea,  In 
effect,  would  have  been  committed -to  aego- 
tiate  extenalve  revtotan  of  the  canal  treaty. 
The  draft  did  not  aetvaUy  say  that,  but  that 
would  have  bash  the  practical  effect.  It 
was  defended  on  tha  ground  "some  recasting 
of  the  treaty  to  miavoldable." 

Thto  was  vlgarooaly  challenged  by  Dokscn 
and  "HKncmnomuL. 

"I  am  flatty  oppoeed  to  anything  that  in 
any  way  affecta  our  continued  full  control 
and  operatloa  of  the  Panama  Oanal."  aaaerted 
DntxscN.  "I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 
I  won't  stand  for  that  and  will  fight  It  to  the 
end.  The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
constantly  giving  ground  to  foreign  elements 
who  have  no  basto  for  complaints  except  gall 
and  greed. 

"There  are  ahaotutaly  no  basse  for  making 
any  concessions  regudlng  the  canal  to 
Panama.  We  know  they  cannot  operate  that 
waterway,  and  If  It  were  turned  over  to  them, 
it  would  be  in  the  bands  of  the  Communtots 
In  a  short  time.  Wa  have  one  Cuba  90  miles 
off  our  shores,  and  we  don't  want  another 
at  the  strategloally  vital  Panama  Oanal." 

Thto  ringing  procwuncement  was  echoed 
with  equal  force  by  RKKBfLOorBB: 

"To  me,  that  proposal  savors  strongly  of 
appeasement."  aald  the  Xowan.  "IC  am  against 
It  and.  like  Senator  Diaxasir,  win  do  every- 
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thing  I  eaa  to  fl^t  It  If  anything  oomaa  of 
It.  Tb^  thing  for  us  to  do  to  be  fair  and 
reasoaable  In  deaUng  with  Paaana  hot  to 
atand  on  our  legal  rigfata  and  not  glva  aa 
Inch  on  estremtot  and  pohttoally  laaptrad 
demanda." 

Thto  charged  atmosphere  was  further  ala&- 
trlfied  by  Senator  Biraaaf  f  'a  vlgoroualy 
seconding  the  two  Republican  lea<tora. 

"The  time  haa  come  to  draw  the  line." 
aald  tbe  powerful  Georgian.  "I  don't  know 
of  a  better  time  to  do  it  than  on  thto  lasue. 
We  have  a  treaty  and  have  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  be  fair  and  sq«are.  We  are  willing 
to  consider  legitimate  grtovances  and  prob- 
lems. But  no  further.  Any  attempt  to  do 
more  than  that  to  certain  of  congressional 
reJecUon." 

Reprseentative  Selobm  heartily  supported 
these  views.  He  asserted  that  a  majority  of 
hto  conunlttee  to  against  re<^>enlng  the 
Panama  Treaty  In  a  way  that  might  lead  to 
transfer  of  tbe  canal  to  Panaaaa. 

"Thto  country  won't  stand  for  that." 
warned  SskOBH.  "Any  move  in  that  direc- 
tion will  cause  a  tremendous  explosion." 

Preeident  Johnson  Itotened  intently  to 
these  forthright  pronouncements,  but  made 
no  comment.  Secretariee  Ball  and  Mann 
told  the  congressional  leaders  that  faUure 
to  come  to  terms  with  Panama  would  throw 
the  controversy  into  the  OAS  where  the 
United  States  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
poUtlcaUy. 

The  President  finally  ended  the  discusslcm, 
but  gave  no  hint  of  what  he  may  do. 
coMZira  sfawia 

A  Senate  report  with  poHtical  ramification 
vrlll  soon  be  released  on  the  Billle  Sol  Estes 
investigation  and  the  involvement  of  Agri- 
culture Under  Secretary  Charlee  Murphy,  a 
political  lieutenant  of  President  Johnson  in 
1B60.  Senator  JoHif  McClxllam,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Investigating  Subcommittee,  to  circu- 
lating the  report  among  members  for  their 
conunents  and  approval.  The  Texas  pro- 
moter has  been  convicted  of  fraud.  The  re- 
port was  detoyed  by  McClbllam  becatiae  of 
the  Juatlce  Department's  legal  proceedlnga. 

The  National  Aeronautica  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  build  its  $M  mil- 
lion electronics  reeearch  center  in  the  PrrTtTm 
area.  That'a  what  NASA  Admlntotrator 
Jamee  Webb  will  report  to  the  Houae  Space 
Committee  when  it  opena  hearinga  on  the 
administration's  $53  billion  q>ace  budget 
thto  week.  Efforts  to  change  the  site  are 
expected  to  be  made  by  committee  members, 
but  it  to  doubtful  that  they  will  succeed. 


Why   Wxsa  Panama  Facts  Sttffrzssxd? 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  truth  about  Panama  has  come  out,  in 
spite  of  its  suppression  by  the  lef  twlng  lead- 
er of  Panama,  and  In  spite  of  the  strange 
suppression  as  well  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Allen-Scott  report  first  spelled  out 
what  really  happened  there,  and  thto  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  a  major  news  service, 
the  United  Frees  International,  and  sup- 
ported by  other  news  servlcea  complete  with 
photographs  of  identlflabto  Red  agents,  fresh 
from  Cuba,  at  work  on  the  riot-scene. 

It  to  now  quite  clear  that  a  bevy  of  Reds 
planned  thto  operation  in  Cuba,  arrived  In 
Panama,  and  promptly  put  It  into  action, 
starting  with  a  minor  children's  fuss  involv- 
ing only  a  couple  of  hundred  people. 

Then,  with  three  or  four  people  tTifimnitig 
tbe  original  incident  to  a  minor  clash  with 
police,  the  ready  agents  began  spreading 
exaggerated  yams  and  whlppUig  up  a  mob. 
They  were  strategically  located  and  equipped 
with  microphones  for  thto  organized  ptirpose. 

With  an  excited  mob  for  cover,  a  little  loot- 
ing, and  the  usual  burning  of  a  oo^ple  of 
_cara.  they  then  salted  the  situation  with  a 
few  well-chosen  Red  agents,  at  aid  to  opaa 
fire  on  XJS.  soldiers. 


c^Mrated  In,  the  open. 
Many  ware  photographed  and  Identified. 
Some  were  arreeted.  But  all  have  been 
freed  and  nplxlttA  away  by  the  preeent  Oov- 
srwBant  of  Panama. 

And  1n«t— ^  of  telling  the  truth  about  the 
incident,  they  are  charging  us  with  aggres- 
sion. 

It  appears  that  thto  was  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation,  if  not  the  connivance,  of 
highly  placed  persons  In  the  Government  of 
Panama  Theee  may  well  be  persons.  Uke 
Castro  himself,  who  pretend  to  be  ardent 
"democrats'*  when  they  are  secretly  Com- 
muntot. 

After  all,  that  to  bow  Castro  accompltohed 
his  revolution. 

The  shocking  thing  to  that  we,  the  victims 
of  the  double-shulOe,  and  the  country  that 
has  pledged  not  to  tolerate  the  export  of 
Castroism  to  the  mainland,  have  also  sup- 
pressed the  facta  our  Government  apparently 
has  in  its  possession. 

The  American  people  are  being  cheated. 
Our  Government  to  not  telling  us,  ofllclally, 
the  vital  facts  about  the  Panama  incident. 

Why? 

What  In  the  world  to  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton, that  the  American  people  have  been 
shoved  outside  and  the  door  locked? 

Theee  are  all  vital  facts  that  the  people 
of  thto  free  land  are  entitled  to  know,  and 
that  are  certainly  known  already  to  the 
Communtots. 

So  what  to  the  excuse  for  secrecy?  Why 
manage  the  truth  out  of  existence? 

Can  it  be  that  there  to  a  purely  political 
nK>tlve  for  covering  up  the  miserable,  shock- 
ing failure  of  our  Government  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  Cuba  aa  a  base  for  subverting 
all  Latin  America? 

Can  it  be  a  vicious  coverup  of  the  total 
bankruptcy  of  the  soft  on  Cuba  policies,  and 
of  the  broken  promises  of  the  Government 
of  these  United  Statea? 

What  reason  can  possibly  be  offered  for 
shortchanging  the  American  peopto  of  the 
vital  Information  they  need  in  which  to  make 
critical  decisions  that  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States? 

The  people  of  thto  country  have  not  for- 
feited their  rights  ncx*  abdicated  from  their 
role  in  a  democratic  system,  nor  surrendered 
the  power  of  knowledge  and  dectoltm  to  a 
little  cotorle  of  experts. 

If  such  power  has  been  seized  by  such  a 
group,  though  it  be  in  the  name  ot  "national 
interest,"  it  to.  In  fact,  traitorous  to  democ- 
racy, itself,  and  to  the  Etepublle,  as  8U<di. 


The  Peace  Corps:   Most  Powerful  Idea 
of  Recent  Imes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  CLEMENT  J,  ZABLOCKI 

or  vnscoNsiiT 
IN  THE  HOUSII  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCEZL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  1964.  Peace  Corps  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  was  ajirarded  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  from  Chulalongkom  Uni- 
versity, Bankok.  Thailand. 

On  that  occasion  a  statement  of  wel- 
come was  dellrered  by  His  Excelloicy, 
Thanat  Khoman,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Thailand,  in  which  this  noted  statesman 
fefers  to  the  Peace  Conis  as  "the  most 
powerful  Idea  In  recent  times." 

Fordgn  Minister  Thanat's  remarks 
are  a  glowing  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  Peace  Corps  under  the  leadership 
of  Hi.  Shriyer.    Further,  they  should 


serve  to  remind  us  wherein  the  real 
greatness  of  our  Natkm  Ilea. 

In  order  to  bring  this  Hat  qiccdi  to 
ttie  attention  at  my  colleaciies,  I  am 
inserting  It  In  the  Rxcobd  and  earnestly 
commend  consideration  of  It. 

I  am  also  Including  a  copy  of  a  news 
story  from  the  Bangkok  World  which 
outlines  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Shriv- 
er upon  the  occation  of  the  bestowing 
of  the  doctorate.  This  honor  from  the 
Chulalongkom  Utilro'sity,  it  would  be 
noted,  was  the  first  such  given  to  an 
American  since  1934. 

The  articles  follow: 
Statkmxnt  bt  Hb  Excelljenct.  Thamat  Kbo- 

MAN,  FORZICK  MoriSTZa,  THAUJtKO,  CHXJUi- 
LON6KORN- UMIVKBSrrT,  JjittTJAMY  38,   19M 

I  Wish  to  welcome  Mr.  Shriver  on  behalf 
of  the  World  Affairs  CoiuicU  which  has  been 
privileged  to  hear  some  of  the  experlenoe  of 
thto  great  idea  conceived  by  the  Ute  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  who  in  hto  life  waa 
given  to  make  hto  country  and  the  world  at 
large  a  safe  place  to  live  in.  Although  hto 
life  has  been  taken  away  hto  memory  haa 
remained.  He  repreeenta  a  peraonaltty  ani- 
mated by  Ideas  and  Ideato  and  by  tbe 
strength  of  hto  conviction  that  the  worid  haa 
to  live  in  freedran,  has  to  live  with  hope  as  a 
decent  place  for  all  of  us. 

Even  though  I  do  not  have  much  connec- 
tion with  the  Peace  Corps  I  have  hem  prlv- 
Ueged  to  have  conversations  with  Ifr.  Shriver 
when  he  came  here  to  approach  the  Govern- 
ment about  sending  Peace  Corxw  members 
here.  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  teUlng 
him  that  the  idea  was  appealing  and  attrac- 
tive. I  spoke  on  my  own  behalf  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  person,  but  I  bad  the  conviction 
then  that  the  Thai  Government  also  waa 
pleaaed  with  tbe  Idea.  And  at  tbe  preeent 
time,  there  are  many  members  of  the  ^ace 
Corps  here  anumgst  us.  There  will  be  more. 
They  came  here  with  the  refreehlng  ll^tnees 
of  youth.  With  the  strength  of  their  con- 
victions and  ideas  they  came  here  to  know 
our  people  and  to  live  with  our  people,  and 
in  many  places  to  work  with  our  people.  In 
our  minds  they  repreeent  ambasaadora  of 
good  will  from  the  United  Statee.  that  great 
country  that  haa  known  the  strength  of 
Ideas  and  problems.  They  came  here  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  without  diplomatic 
privileges  and  Immunity,  but  I  must  say 
that  they  have  had,  and  stlU  have  and  will 
have  the  privilege  of  having  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Thai  people.  And  I  think, 
I'm  s\u-e,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  will  apprectote  thto 
even  more  than  the  diplomatic  privilege  or 
inununlty. 

We  have  been  struck  and  inspired  by  thto 
idea  of  youth  coming  to  meet  with  youth 
which  to  in  accordance  with  our  belief  here 
in  Thailand  that  peace,  goodwill,  and  under- 
standing can  prevail  and  remain  in  thto 
world  only  If  they  start  from  the  grassroots. 
You,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  you  come  from  the  grassroots.  Tou 
come  to  work  with  tbe  grassroots  of  our 
country.  That  to  the  basto  of  future  p^xjg- 
ress  in  the  world  so  much  divided  today. 

I  do  not  have  to  wtoh  you  success  because 
I  know  you  have  already  achieved  success. 
Many  successes  will  come  to  you  as  things 
go  on.  As  you  come  here  inspired  by  yoiur 
'  own  beliefs  and  inspired  by  the  great  convic- 
tion that  man  can  live,  must  live  with  man. 

It  to  Indeed  striking  that  thto  important 
Idea,  the  most  powerful  idea  in  recent  times, 
of  a  Peace  Corps,  o^  youth  mingling  living, 
working  with  youth,  should  come  from  this 
mightiest  nation  on  earth,  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  about  the 
United  Statea  thought  of  thto  great  NaUon 
as  a  we^thy  nation,  a  powerful  nation,  en- 
dowed with  great  material  atrength  and 
many  powerful  weapona.    But  how  many  of 
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"But  how  many  of  us  knew  that  in  the 
United  States,  ideas  and  ideals  were  also 
powerful. 

"And  I  think  this  is  the  secret  of  your 
greatness,  of  your  might,  which  1*  not  Im- 
po*lng  or  crushing  people,  but  Is  the  thought 
of  future  goodwill  and  understanding." 

Last  honorary  degree  from  ChuIalcMigkorn 
University  for  American  was  awarded  in  1934. 
an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  given 
to  A.  O.  BMs  who  was  sent  to  Thailand  by 
the  Rockefeller  Poundatton  to  organize  Chu- 
lalongkom  medical  faculty. . 

This  week  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Peace  Corpe 
volunteers. 


Uneqaal  Oceaa  Rates  Termed  a  Mirage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  there  have  aw>eared  ir- 
responsible and  nonfactual  stories  and 
editorials  tn  the  press  relative  to  ocean 
freight  rates.  Some  have  tried  to  show 
that  our  Nation  Is  losing  export  busi- 
ness because  ocean  freight  rates  cm  out- 
gaiDg  cargoes  are  higher  than  on  in- 
coming cargoes.  The  writers  do  the 
public  a  disservice  when  they  do  not, 
at  least,  report  the  full  facts.  They  re- 
port only  the  charges  about  alleged  dls- 
paritleB.  and  not  the  answers  or  refuta- 
tions. I  am  grateful  for  a  newspaper 
like  the  Journal  of  Commerce  which 
does  objective  reporting.  It  carries  an 
article  in  its  January  17,  1964,  Issue 
which  points  out  that  the  charge  of  un- 
equal ocean  rates  is  a  mirage.  I  insert 
It  In  the  RxcoKo  for  the  information  of 
the  Men^iers: 

QtrOTATIONS  BUT  No  Camoo.  Steelman  Sats — 
Unsquai.  Occak  Ratcs  Tericb>  a  MniAOK 

(By  Oecxge  Panlts) 
A  U.S.-b(wed  steel  exporter  showed  rather 
paintttUj  yestoxlay  how  disparities  In  ocean 
freight  that  seemingly  favor  foreign  suppliers 
over  Am«-lcan  competitors  prove.  In  reality, 
to  be  Uttle  more  than  a  mirage  in  at  least 
one  instance — scrap  steel. 

Although  steamship  lines  list  a  much  lower 
rate  for  moving  scrap  steel  from  the  Far 
■ast  to  the  United  States  than  American 
exporters  pay  to  ship  this  commodity  to 
Japan,  such  cargoce  never  move  Inbound 
while  outboudd  trade  is  very  heavy,  be  testi- 
fied. 

KIMTTtA  TSSTiriES  "' 

The  account  by  Jiro  £Umvu-a,  representa- 
tives of  Nltchlmen  ft  Co..  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
was  made  here  at  the  continuing  probe  into 
steel  shipping  rates  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  Mr.  Kimura,  whoee  oompcmy 
ships  high-grade  sted  scrap  to  an  alBllata 
in  Japcm  for  rerolllng  purposes,  said  that  he 

S^ver  heard  of  any  scrap  coming  here  trom. 
apan  despita  the  low  ship  rate. 
The  FMC  is  studying  the  question  of  in- 
bound and  outbound  rates  and  its  Impact 
on  American  exporter  as  a  result  of  oom- 
plainte  in  Congress  that  the  ocean  freight 
tariffs  of  steamship  conferences  favor  foreign 
producers  in  West  Xurope  and  J^}an. 

According  to  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Coomiittee  for  the  Congress  steamship 
lines  and  their  rate-governing  conferences 
are  damaging  American  steel  firms  by  charg- 
ing higher  rates  on  export  cargoes  than  that 


for  the  same  items  moving  here  from  abroad. 

However,  wltneaees  at  the  pre**nt  hearings 
have  failed  thua  ti  to  support  theee  charges. 

Mr.  Kimura  testlfled  that  hi*  company  has 
had  some  problems  beoauae  of  outbound 
shipping  rates  and  reportedly  loet  an  order 
to  ship  some  600  tons  at  scrap  steel  to  Japan 
tAch  month  when  the  Far  Bast  Conference 
refused  to  accede  to  a  request  that  it  open 
its  rate  for  this  commodity. 

Under  cross-examination  by  Conference  at- 
torney. Elkan  Turk,  Jr..  however,  this  issue 
showed  itself  to  involve  far  more  than  ocean 
freight  rates.  Considerations  of  steel  de- 
mands by  Japanese  mills  as  well  as  demand 
by  plants  both  here  and  In  Eiirope  and  Aus- 
tralia were  reported  to  be  Important  factors 
that  cause  scrap  prlcee  in  Japan  to  fluctuate 
widely  and  to  negate  the  Importance  of 
shipping  rates. 

In  answer  to  a  query  by  Mr.  Turk,  the  wit- 
ness conceded  that  tbe  shipping  rate  has  no 
effect  on  stimulating  scrap  steel  shipments 
to  the  United  State*  from  Japan,  although 
the  rate  Inbound  1*  much  lower  than  the 
export  rate. 

Mr.  Kimura  agreed  with  the  Conference 
attorney  that  the  Inbound  rate  for  scrap 
steel,  while  low,  was  aetuaUy  a  "paper  rate" 
since  no  cargo  of  thi*  type  move*  here  from 
Japan. 

Previously,  other  steel  exporters  testifying 
at  the  FMC  inquiry  reported  that  aside  from 
specialty  items  and  emergency  situations  In 
the  steel-producing  areiw  of  Europe,  Ameri- 
can-made produeta  could  not  compete  in 
those  local  marketa  even  if  the  ocean  trans- 
port was  tT««  at  charge. 

This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  oongreesional  ooomiittee  headed  by 
Senator  Paul  Dououu  that  higher  outbound 
rates  limited  American  steel  exporte  in 
Evirope  and  Japan.  Another  witness,  Paul 
R.  Hubert,  president  of  the  International 
Division  of  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America, 
reported,  moreover,  that  ocean  freight  rates 
on  incoming  steel  did  not  necessarily  hurt 
sales  of  Crucible  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hubert  said  that  Crucible,  lath  largest 
steel  producer  in  the  country,  made  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  Impact  of  ocean  rates  on 
dcsnestic  sales  but  eould  not  Identify  an 
Instance  where  lower  Inbound  freight  rates 
have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  local 
sales  or  the  inability  to  make  domestic  sales. 

The  hearings  wlU  continue  this  morning 
at  45  Broadway. 


America's  Oldest  Minority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

/  or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"^     Thursday,  February  6,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  interest  in  a  civil  rights  for  the  In- 
dian pe<H>le,  I  have  asked  consent  to  in- 
sert portions  of  an  article  written  by 
Pred  R.  Zepp  and  carried  In  the  February 
1964  issue  of  the  Christian  Herald. 

Some  of  the  facts  set  forth  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  We  consider  the  civil 
rights  for  Indians  amendment,  and  some 
of  the  more  Interesting  points  included 
in  the  article  are  as  f(^ows: 

Amibica'b  Olsxbt  MiNORrrr 

In  all  the  furor  over  dvU  rlghte  these  days, 
an  increasing  number  of  Americans  are  ask- 
ing themselTe*  what"*  happening  to  the 
American  Indians  (or,  as  they  prefer  to  be 
called,  Indian  Americans) . 
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The  answer  depends  on  the  particular  an- 
gle from  which  you're  viewing  the  complete 
picture. 

Compared  to  where  they  were,  say,  40  years 
ago,  our  red-skinned  neighbors  today  have 
made  tranendous  progress.  But  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  or  to  where  many 
American  Christians  think  the  Indians 
should  rightly  be.  their  situation  is  bleak. 

An  editorial  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
describes  the  Indian  minority  as  a  "people 
without  a  futiu-e  and  adds:  "(They  are]  by 
far  the  worst  fed.  worst  clad,  and  worst 
housed  group  in  the  United  States.  These 
people,  recipients  of  the  poorest  educational 
and  medical  services  in  the  country,  are  in  a 
state  of  social  and  peycbological  maladjust- 
ment. This  Is  a  situation  of  which  the 
American  public  is  only  dimly  aware.  The 
terrible  poverty  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  prevails  today  on  Indian  reservaUons." 

Dr.  Garnet  Larson,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska's  school  of  social  work,  has  told 
a  group  of  workers  and  laymen  concerned 
about  the  Indian  problem,  at  a  consultation 
caUed  by  the  National  CouncU  of  the  Epis- 
cop<U  Church:  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tor 
almost  a  century  both  the  Federal  Govwn- 
ment  and  the  church  have  been  a  part  of 
life  on  the  Indian  reservations,  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  cultiual  exchange,  and 
economic  and  social  deterioration  has  con- 
tinued to  take  place  among  the  Indian 
people." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Plains  Indians,  Dr. 
Larson  used  words  echoed  by  nuiny  In  dis- 
cussing Indians  in  other  areas:  "For  the 
most  pcu^  (they)  still  live  in  wretched  hov- 
els, continue  to  know  poverty  •  •  •  lack 
education.  •  •  •  on  some  reservations  there 
is  excessive  drinking,  punctuated  by  vio- 
lence." These,  among  other  unplecuant  as- 
pects and  facts. 

The  1060  census  reported  523,691  Indian 
men,  women,  and  children.  Theee  people 
identified  themselves  with  s^nne  300  tribes 
in  all  60  States.  Some  have  passed  so  com- 
pletely into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  that  few,  if  any,  of  their  neighbors  think 
of  them  as  Indians.  But  far  and  away  the 
vast  majority  finds  itself  today  still  isolated, 
still  swept  apart  from  the  prevailing  social 
ciurente,  still  hopeleesly  underprivileged. 

Experte  say  that  the  average  Indian  is 
poor,  no  matter  what  yardstick  is  used  to 
measure  his  standing. 

Take  unemployment: 

This  Is  how  PhiUeo  Nash,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  describes  it:  "We  are 
dealing  with  about  380.000  Indian  people 
(within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  programs),  of  whom  perhaps  100,000 
are  employable,  in  terms  of  age,  physical  fit- 
ness, and  other  pertinent  factors.  About  40 
percent  of  these — roughly  40.000  persons — 
are  men  and  women  ourrently  out  of  work. 
With  respect  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  we 
are  concerned  when  unemployment  rises 
much  above  4  percent  •  •  •  yet  on  the  reser- 
vations we  find  rates  averaging  40  percent 
and  running  much  higher  than  this  on  some 
reservations  in  some  seasons." 

Use  education  as  the  yardstick  and  you  get 
the  same  answer : 

The  median  number  of  school  years  for 
the  Indian  is  less  than  8,  60  percent  of  the 
national  average  for  adults  over  25.  Almost 
1  out  of  5  Indians  have  never  attended  any 
school.  One  church  study  indicates  that 
17  percent  of  children  of  school  age  are  not 
enrolled,  although  there  are  indications  that 
this  figure  Is  improving. 

Look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  health: 

One  study  shows  the  Indian's  life  expec- 
tancy Is  36  years,  the  white  man's  68.  Eco- 
nomically, his  income  runs  from  one-half,  tw 
lees,  to  two-thirds  of  his  white  neighbor's;'  in 
some  areas,  it  takes  the  Indian  a  year  to  earn 
what  the  white  man  makes  in  a  month. 

The  overall  picture  is  one  of  biting  poverty, 
almlessness,     unemployment,    hopelessness. 


Iteny  mIsBinn  workers  say  that  mi  som*  rea- 
ervations  the  Indian's  only  objective  of  a 
day  Is  to  visit  the  ofllce  and  request  some- 
thing; at  night,  to  congregate  for  whatever 
the  Idle  hours  may  bring  forth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  being  true,  why  is  the  picture  so  dark 
and  what  is  being  done  to  brighten  it? 

,One  thing  seems  svu-e:  the  problem  lent 
lack  of  Federal  spending.  Commissioner 
Nash  says:  "This  Is  what  we  call  'the  Indian 
I»x>bem.'  A  national  conscience;  appropria- 
tions; a  big  Bureau  (of  Indian  Affairs) ;  and 
the  end  result:  poverty.  Now  why  is  this? 
What  has  gone  wrong?  Is  it  a  money  prob- 
lem? I  think  not.  The  Congress  has  been 
generous  wll^  public  funds  on  the  reserva- 
tions. From'  the  beginning  of  the  century 
up  to  1960,  about  $3  billion  had  been  appro- 
priated for  services  to  Indians.  Between  the 
Indian  Health  Division  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bin^au  of  Indian 
Affairs,  we  are  currently  spending  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  quarter  of  a  blUlon  dollars  an- 
nually on  services  to  Indiazis.  For  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  we  are  asking  the  Congress 
to  provide  about  9725  for  every  Indian  noan, 
woman,  and  child.  These  huge  stims  are 
necessary,  but  the  long-standing  poverty  on 
the  reservation  shows  that  the  problem  can- 
not be  solved  merely  by  pouring  in  more  and 
more  money  imaocompanled  by  other 
changes." 

VlrtuaUy  aU  authorities  agree  that  th* 
basic  cause  of  the  Indian's  poverty  is  the 
poor  quality  of  his  land.  Thu.  they  say.  is 
worsened  by  lack  of  education  and  absence 
of  chances  for  emplojrment. 

Working  to  help  solve  the  problem  are  the 
Federal  Government,  the  church,  and  a  few 
private  agencies.  Here  and  there.  States — 
and,  more  copunonly  now.  locai  oonuntini- 
tles — are  pitching  in.  In  ttie  last  few  years 
some  dnunatlc  progress  has  been  made  in 
spote.  But  it  is  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude 
of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  thing  re- 
maining to  be  done  is  to  provide  Jobs  and 
opportunity  for  Jobs  and  to  provide  them 
on  these  reservation  areas  so  that  the 
Indian  people  can  learn  to  woiic.  learn  to 
save,  and  learn  self-reliance  as  they  be- 
come independent  through  Job  o]K>or- 
tunities.  lliese.can  only  be  made  pos- 
sible through  a  program  of  either  direct 
subsidies  to  industries  moving  to  the 
reservations  or  through  tax  exemptions 
to  industries  moving  to  the  reservations.' 


VFW  Urges  United  States  Stop  Rassiaa 
Wheat    Sales 


EXTE3f SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  UAJXiois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  tlnited 
States  is  an  organization  which  has 
demonstrated  a  penetrating  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  goals  and  methods  of  com- 
munism. Because  the  VFW  knows  what 
communism  seeks,  and  how  it  uses  dis- 
honest means  to  gain  its  objectives,  the 
VFW  took  an  inspiring  lead  among  our 
national  organizations  in  opposing  the 
wheat  deal  with  the  Kremlin. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Lombardo.  Its  national  commander  in 


chief,  tbe  VFW,  has  explained  why  the 
wheat  deal  helps  communism,  hurts  the 
United  States,  weakens  our  leadership  In 
the  free  world,  and  enhances  tbe  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  keeping  with  the  insight  and  alert- 
ness  which  has  characterized  VFW  ac- 
tion in  this  matter.  C?ommander  Lom- 
bardo has  called  for  the  stopping  of 
wheat  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  result  of  the  cruel  shooting  down 
of  three  U.S.  flyers  in  an  unarmed  train- 
ing plane  that  strayed  off  course  over 
East  Germany.  Very  appropriately. 
Commander  Lombardo  termed  this 
tragedy  a  "coldblooded  murder,"  and  ex- 
plained why  it  was  no  "isolated  incident" 
as  the  Russian  spokesman  so  arrogantly 
called  it. 

Again  the  VFW  has  performed  an 
Important  service  to  our  Nation,  and, 
accordingly  at  this  time,  I  include  the 
text  of  Commander  Lombardo's  press  re- 
lease urging  the  stopping  of  wheat  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union: 
VFW  Ubcxs  United  States  Stop  Wheat  Sale 
TO  Russia 

Washington,  D.C,  February  3. — ^The  na- 
tional commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Joeeph  J.  Lombardo. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  today  urged  that  the  United 
States  stop  shlpmente  of  wheat  to  Russia 
because  of  what  he  termed  "the  coldblooded 
murder  of  three  U.8.  flyers,  brutaUy  and 
needlessly  shot  down  over  the  Russian  zone 
of  East  Germany." 

Explaining  the  VFW  view.  Commander 
Lombardo  said,  "This  savage  shooting  down 
of  an  unaruMd  training  plane,  which  had 
strayed  from  ite  course,  is  no  'isolated  in- 
cident,' as  the  Soviet  Uhlon  spcAeonan  re- 
portedly described  it.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  murder  committed  when  the  Soviet 
Union  shot  down  a  UjS.  Air  Force  plane 
over  international  waters  a  few  years  ago. 
And,  it's  the  same  kind  of  murder  ooounlt- 
ted  by  the  Russian-armed  Tugoelavlan 
forces  that  shot  down  a  U.S.  transport  that 
drifted  off  course.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  let  the  Commtmlsta 
know  that  our  flyers  aren't  'fair  game'  for 
trigger-happy  Red  gunners." 

"Also,"  the  VFW  commander  added,  "the 
Kremlin  is  doing  aU  It  can  to  cause  trouble 
for  the  United  States  and  our  allies.  Khru- 
shchev blasted  the  United  Statee  for  im- 
peUalism  in  Panama.  He  demands  that 
we  give  up  our  vital  vase  in  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  warns  us  to  keep  out  of  Cyprus, 
where  communism  supporte  the  terrorista" 

Commander  Lombardo  continued.  "Ameri- 
cans didn't  expect  any  thanks  for  sending 
subsidized  wheat  to  Commtmlst  Russia. 
But.  tbe  VFW  believes  that  at  least  we 
shouldn't  be  paid  off  with  murder  and  sub- 
version. It  seems  that  since  we  have  baUed 
Khrushchev  out  of  his  possible  wheat  short- 
age brought  about  by  his  policy  of  'guns 
before  butter,'  he  now  feels  able  to  step  up 
the  Communist  offensive  against  \is." 

"Therefore,"  Commander  Lombardo  con- 
cluded, "the  VFW,  comprising  1,300,000  over- 
sea combat  veterans,  xirges  that  the  United 
States  let  Khrushchev  know  that  we  will 
stand  for  no  more  of  his  savage  shooting 
down  of  our  unarmed  flyers.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  stop  the  shipment  of  wheat  and 
thus  stop  strengthening  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  Is  using  its  strength  to  destroy  xis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  statement  of  AFL-CIO  dockworkers 
and  seafarers  unions  In  regard  to  tiie 
Russian  wheat  sale. 

Here  Is  the  C(xnmodlty  News  Service 
report: 
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This  is  sometlllng  to  think  about  when 
we  are  asked  U>  pass  legislation  which 
could  lead  to  lodalized  medicine  and 
puttlnc  the  doc  ors  under  Federal  con- 
titd.  I  can  asBi  re  all  those  in  the  other 
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"Sponsors  of  the  bill  argued  that  legal  fees 
were  too  high  for  ordinary  people." 

Commenting  on  the  article,  the  Congress- 
man said  "many  lawyers  seem  unconcerned 
about  the  fact  that  some  people  In  America 
would  like  to  see  the  medical  profession  so- 
oialls»d."  Representative  Porr,  an  attor- 
ney and  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  added: 

"Because  they  are  not  personally  and  im- 
mediately concerned,  they  have  cloeed  their 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  threat.  Lawyers  would 
do  well  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  sister  pro- 
fession. Who  can  say  that  the  next  proposal 
might  not  be  legal  aid  to  the  aged,  and  next 
medical  and  legal  aid  for  everybody." 


War  OB  PoTerty  Needs  Food  Stamp 
Plaa   Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  n3afsTi.vANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  (m  porerty  In  the  United  States  re- 
ceived its  first  setback  on  Capitol  Hill  a 
few  days  ago  when  a  particular  commit- 
tee dedded  to  call  a  retreat  instead  of 
facing  the  enemy.  What  this  will  do  to 
-the  morale  ot  the  rest  of  the  -army,  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  hope  that  one  battle 
will  not  mean  losing  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  refusal  to  extend  the 
food  stamp  plaji  throughout  the  country 
is  very  seritNis  indeed.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  pilot  program  that  exists 
in  my  city  of  Pittsburgh  will  probably 
continue,  but  I  am  sorry  that  other  areas 
of  the  country  which  need  this  program 
as  vitally  as  we  do  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  share  in  it. 

At  the  moment  40,355  persons  have 
certified  to  participate  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  more  than  $600,000  of 
the  stamps  distributed  monthly.  This  is 
as  tight  a  program  as  possible  in  the 
Government.  There  Is  no  money  given 
away.  There  is  only  food  for  empty 
stomachs,  and  surplus  food  at  that. 

I  hope  that  after  the  civil  rights  bill 
is  through  and  emotion  is  at  a  minimum 
that  this  program  extension  can  be  re- 
considered. 

I  also  enclose  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject  written  by  Miss  Ingrld  Jewell, 
Washii^:ton  correspondent  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Oazette  dealing  with  thi.s 
matter : 

Wab  on  Povertt 

(By  Ingrld  Jewell) 

Washington,  February  4. — The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  today  tabled  the  Sul- 
livan biU  which  would  have  extended  and 
made  permanent  the  food  stamp  plan  for 
needy  families. 

This  could  have  the  effect  of  ending  the 
food  stamp  plan  now  in  use  on  a  pilot  basis 
In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  three  Penn- 
sylvania counties:  Fayette,  Cambria,  and  Lu- 
cerne. 

Presumably  there  would  be  no  change  un- 
til  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30. 

Barring  polltloal  and  legislative  pressure 
in  the  meantime.  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vllle  L.  R^eman  wUI  have  to  decide  whether 
to  attempt  to  carry  on  In  the  new  fiscal 
year  a  jMrogram  which  the  appropriate  legis- 


lative committee  of  Congress  has  voted  w 
kill. 

The  food  stamp  plan  has  been  carried  on 
a  pilot  basis  since  IBSl,  with  Fayette  Coun- 
ty an  original  beneficiary.  Pittsburgh  has 
been  a  beneficiary  since  February  1963.  The 
program  has  been  handled  administratively 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  without  spe- 
cific authorizing  legislation.  Now  the  House 
committee  has  killed  the  legislation  which 
would  have  given  the  iHt)gram  permanence. 

A  recent  survey  showed  40355  persons  were 
certified  to  participate  in  Pittsburgh,  with 
more  than  $600,000  of  the  stampa  distributed 
monthly,  more  than  $200,000  of  these  being 
-bonus"  stamps. 

The  way  the  program  works  is  this:  State 
welfare  authorities  certify  eligibility.  The 
certified  person  then  buys  with  his  own  mon- 
ey stamps  equal  to  the  amount  he  has  previ- 
ously been  spending  on  food.  TTie  Federal 
program  supplements  this  with  enough  free 
stamps  to  bring  his  purchasing  power  up  to 
what  is  required  to  nourish  his  family  prop- 
erly 

The  pilot  program  has  been  costing  about 
$30  million  a  year.  The  bill  of  Congress- 
woman  LaoNOB  SmojVAN,  Democrat,  of  St. 
Louis,  would  have  cost  about  $600  million 
a  year. 

The  program  Mrs.  Suluvan  promoted  was 
also  urged  by  President  Johnson  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congress. 

Not  the  cost,  but  the  philosophy,  of  the 
program  was  unpalatoble  to'the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  which  nearly  always  acts 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

The  history  Is  this:  In  1938,  Congress 
passed  a  farm  blU  which  Included  section  32. 
a  section  that  set  aside  certain  customs  re- 
ceipts for  the  purchase  of  farm  products 
flooding  the  market  In  serious  surplvis.  The 
theory  behind  section  S2  was  support  of 
prices  through  removal  from  the  market  of 
surpluses.  These  surpluses  have  been  used, 
over  the  years,  for  school  lunches,  public  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  foreign  aid.  All 
these  usee  the  farm  bloc  In  Congress  ap- 
proved. Section  32  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  tabling  of  the  SulUvan  bill. 

But  that  bUl  would  have  changed  the 
emphasis,  from  help  for  the  farmer  to  help 
for  the  needy  constuner.  The  food  stamp 
approach  also  greatly  expands  the  kinds  of 
food  available  cheap  to  these  needy  families. 

The  farm  bloc  disapproved,  saying  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  vote  money  for  welfare,  the 
law  should  be  so  stated,  and  not  masquerade 
as  farm  legislation. 

Tabling  of  the  Sullivan  bill  will  not  affect 
the  basic  leislatlon,  with  section  32.  But  it 
will.  If  It  Is  allowed  to  stand,  kill  the  food 
htaiup  plan. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  c<^les,  when 
presented  to  elthSr  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Comimlttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  ooat  at  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  ^.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or   NXVASA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  1964  marks 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  an  or- 
ganlzati(xi  of  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders  who  have  prol>ably  played  a  more 
important  role  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  Capital  area 
than  any  other  single  civic  or  business 
group. 

Actually,  the  board  of  trade's  name 
belies  its  true  role  in  the  local  affairs 
of  the  Nation's  Ci4>ital  City.  To  many 
the  board  of  trade  has  been  the  civic 
and  business  conscience  of  Washington, 
D.C.  To  others,  it  has  been  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  played  a  key  role  in  local 
government  in  a  city  which  does  not 
have  elected  overseers.  Without  ques- 
tion, the  MetnH?olitan  Wa^iington 
Board  of  Trade  hias  been  an  effective 
force  in  the  75  years  of  its  life. 

Mr.  Benjamin  McKelway,  one  of 
Washingt<xi's  most  distinguished  citizens 
and  senior  vice  president  and  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Evening  Star  News- 
paper Co.,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  75th  anniversary  observance  func- 
tion held  by  the  board  of  trade  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  In  the  Judgment  of  many  Wash- 
ingtonians.  no  more  capable  man  could 
have  been  selected  to  make  this  anniver- 
sary address  than  Mr.  McKelway.  He 
understands  the  local  Washington  com- 
munity because  of  his  background  oi  44 
years  in  the  newspaper  business  here — 
most  of  them  In  an  executive  ci^acity 
with  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mr. 
McKelway  came  to  the  Star  in  1920  as  a 
reporter,  served  in  every  editorial  room 
capacity,  became  editor  in  1946,  was 
president  of  the  Associated  Press  from 
1957  to  1963  and  became  editorial  chair- 
man about  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  McKelway's  ad- 
dress makes  absorbing  reading  for  those 
interested  in  various  phases  of  the 
growth  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  McKelway's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Ricoro: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Benjamin  M.  McKxlwat,  75th 

AmfivnsAKT  or  tkx  Boakd  or  THade,  Wash- 

iNQTOir,  D.C,  Jaituart  10,  1904 

President  Boothby,  distinguished  guests, 
and  members  at  the  bofuxl  of  trade,  accord- 
ing  to  the  calendar  we  are  perhaps  a  bit 


Appendix 

premature  today  in  observing  the  75th  an- 
niversary at  the  board  al  trade. 

It  Is  rather  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  to 
celebrate  a  birthday — ^November  27,  1889 — 
some  10  nu>nths  in  advance  of  its  anniver- 
sary. Even  9  months  wotild  be  more  defen- 
sible, from  an  obstetrical  point  of  view. 

But  President  Boothby  takes  a  dim  view 
of  such  quibbling  over  dates.  The  board  at 
trade,  he  argues,  must  always  look  ahead. 
We  begin  the  75th  year  of  owi  existence  In 
1964.  Why  not  begin  talking  about  It  while 
the  year  is  still  young? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  premature  in 
celebrating  birthdatee  the  board  ot  trade 
was  no  premature  baby.  It  was  a  long  time 
aborning. 

As  early  as  1865,  close  to  a  century  ago. 
there  had  been  one  abortive  attempt  to  fotmd 
a  board  of  trade.  Some  years  later  there  had 
been  another. 

Th  late  laaAon  Saks,  lunching  with  a  few 
friends  in  November  of  1889,  said  It  was  a 
shame  Washington  had  no  botmi  of  trade. 
But  he  was  merely  reiterating  an  idea  rather 
than  making  a  new  proposal.  It  was  as  If 
somebody  today  might  say  we  ought  to  have 
another  bridge  across  the  Potomac — or  do 
something  about  parking. 

At  any  rate,  one  of  Mr.  Saks'  luncheon 
companions  was  Berlan  Wilklns,  the  new 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  then  known,  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  Washington  Post.  He  Invited 
some  leading  citizens  to  meet  oa  the  evening 
of  November  27  in  the  red  parley  of  the  Old 
Ebbltt  House,  ]tist  across  the  street  on  what 
Is  now  the  site  of  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing.    They  formed  the  board  of  trade. 

Col.  Myron  M.  Parker,  dvU  War  veteran 
and  prominent  businessman,  was  elected 
president.  A  year  later  he  delivered  his  first 
annual  repcurt. 

What  Colonel  Parker  said  in  that  report 
illusti^tes  the  truth  of  the  old  French  pro- 
verb— "The  more  it  changes  the  more  It  re- 
mains the  same  thing." 

"The  necessity  tor  an  organization  of  this 
character  at  the  National  Capital  has  been 
manifest  for  many  3rearB,"  he  told  the  board. 

"The  relations  we  occupy  to  the  General 
Qovemment  are  pecxillar  and  widely  different 
from  those  of  other  leading  cities.  Being 
governed  by  a  Board  oC  Oc»nmlssionerB  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  without  the  luu&l 
form  of  munlcipcU  government  and  without 
representation  in  Congress,  the  necessity  for 
an  organization  like  the  board  of  Ixade  rep- 
presentlng  •  •  •  all  sections  and  Interests 
of  the  city  was  manifest  to  all  •  •  •." 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  Colonel  Parker 
continued,  "that  local  measures  affecting  T>ur 
interests  have  from  time  to  time  been  an- 
tagonized by  various  c»-ganizations  situated 
in  different  sections  of  the  city  •  •  •.  It 
has  been  generally  understood  In  Congress 
that  sectional  prejudice  and  (^position  have 
often  defeated  needed  legislation. 

"The  board  of  trade  has  organized  in  the 
hcq>e  that  through  concerted  action  by  a 
representative  body,  we  might  exert  a  wide 
influence  with  Congress,  and  thus  accom- 
plish greater  and  more  satisfactory  results." 

If  the  board  of  trade,  In  Its  76th  year, 
wants  to  make  perfectly  clear  Its  reason  to 
be,  merely  change  the  tense  from  past  to 
present  and  reprint  Colonel  Parker's  first 
annual  report. 

Speaking  of  history — as  one  must  do  In 
looking  backward — a  talented  lady.  Miss 
Constance  MclAughlln  Green,  has  Just  com- 
pleted the  second  volume  erf  her  Interpretive 


histtM-y  of  Washington,  this  one  covering  the 
period  at  1870-1950.  One  of  Miss  Green's 
preoccupations  is  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade. 

'  After  Its  (H^anlzation,  she  writes,  the 
board  "soon  came  to  exercise  greater  power 
In  Washington  than  anybody  ekcept  Con- 
gress and  the  presidentlally  appointed  Dis- 
trict Commissioners.  Within  2  years  the 
District  C<Humlttees  of  Congress  and  the 
Conunlssloners  were  turning  to  the  board  of 
trade  for  advice  and  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  owed  their  offices  to  the 
board's  directors." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Miss  Green 
observes:  "The  organlzatlcm  was  Intrinsically 
undemocratic  •  •  •  In  the  light  of  the  abuses 
of  municipal  govemnxents  elsewhere  in 
America.  Washlngtonlons  who  shrank  from 
the  mere  Idea  of  popularly  elected  dty  olli- 
cialB  had  reason  to  place  faith  In  the  board 
of  trade  *  *  *  A  jwlltlcal  scientist  writing 
for  a  learned  Journal  Indeed  argued  that  this 
unofficial,  aelf-appolnted  'city  council'  pro- 
vided an  Ideal  form  of  local  govenunent 
through  a  'representative  aristocracy'." 

In  her  {M^faoe,  ICss  Green  succinctly  ex- 
plains why  she  found  the  board  of  trade  so 
Interesting.  She  writes:  "A  nonlndustrial, 
essentially  nonc(»nmerclal  WashlngtCKi  Is 
also  set  apart  (from  other  cities)  by  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Indirect  power  exercised 
by  a  small  group  of  businessmen,  the  board 
of  trade." 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  Indirect  power  attributed  to 
the  board  of  trade  as  a  phenomenon.  Nor 
had  It  occiirred  to  me  that  its  membership 
was  composed  of  aristocrats.  But  the  term 
"phencxnenon"  as  applied  to  the  pawtst  of 
the  board  of  trade.  Is  iinusually  apt.  One  def- 
inition of  phenomenon  Is  "the  i^ipearance  or 
observed  features  of  something  experienced, 
as  distinguished  from  reality  or  the  thing 
Itself."  "Hie  power  of  the  board  of  trade. 
In  other  words.  Is  "the  appearance  at  some- 
thing experienced,  as  distinguished  from 
reality." 

Some  speculation  regarding  this  phenran- 
enon  may  not  be  out  of  order  on  this  75th 
anniversary. 

Among  the  foimders  of  the  board  In  1889 
were  men  who  may  have  remembered  when 
Congress,  43  years  before.  In  an  unwise, 
vlslonless  and  probably  unconstitutional  dis- 
play of  friistratlon,  retroceded  to  Virginia 
that  portlcm  of  the  original  District  of' Co- 
lumbia lying  across  the  Potomac. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  noteworthy  that  other 
great  minds  in  Congress,  troubled  or  exas- 
perated by  the  ccnnplexlties  of  so  many  so- 
called  home  rule  proposals  now  pMidlng  have 
recently  advocated  retrocession  to  Maryland 
of  almost  all  of  what  remains  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  way  out  of  their  dilemma. 
This  repetition  of  hlstcny  Is  another  example 
of  the  saying  that  all  we  learn  from  the  study 
of  history  is  that  we  learn  nothing  frtxn  the 
study  of  history. 

Among  founders  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  men  who  had  lived  here  as  residents 
of  the  corporations  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  under  locally  elected  mayors 
and  city  councils,  lacking  the  resources  and 
the  power  to  do  much  more  than  meet  primi- 
tive needs  of  a  thinly  scatter^  population — 
while  the  grand  design  for  a  great  National 
Capital  remained  for  the  most  part  Ignored. 

They  had  witnessed  the  rapid,  unplanned 
growth  of  Washington  during  the  Civil  War 
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ing Investigation  of  civic  wants  and  produced 
intelligent  recommendations  for  meeting 
them." 

Is  there  any  real  mystery  about  the  bocu-d 
of  trade's  influence,  to  use  a  pleasant  term, 
cw  Its  secret  cr  indirect  jx)wer,  to  use  a  more 
sinister  expression? 

Is  it  really  phenomenal  that  committees 
of  Congress  have  found,  throughout  most  of 
the  75-year  life  of  the  board  of  trade  that  it 
has  been  a  helpful  source  of  information  and 
guidance  in  meeting  local  legislative  needs? 

If  a  President  of  the  United  States  wished 
to  select  a  qualified  person  for  Commissioner, 
well  regarded  in  the  community  for  his  abil- 
ity and  trustworthiness  rather  than  for  his 
activities  as  a  political  partisan,  is  there 
anything  evil  or  self-serving  in  the  presen- 
tation by  board  of  trade  directors  of  names 
the  President  might  consider?  Anybody 
else,  of  course,  could  do  and  has  done  the 
same  thing. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  power  attributed  to 
the  board  of  trade  ought  to  be  determined 
by  the  manner  of  its  use.  not  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  used.  The  board  of  trade 
has  stood  for  things  that  others  have  op- 
posed. It  has  used  its  powers  of  persuasion 
to  obtain  what  its  elected  directors  believe 
is  most  desirable  for  Washington.  This  does 
.  not  mean  the  board  of  trade  has  always 
been  right.  But  the  only  source  of  power 
exercised  by  the  board  of  trade  has  been 
the  ability  of  Its  leadership  to  present  a 
convincing  case,  and  sometimes  to  step  into 
situations,  bogged  down  by  disagreement, 
and  use  its  good  offloes  to  produce  workable 
compromise.  Its  success  has  been  demon- 
strated by  a  xuilque.  perhaps  phenomenal, 
record  of  accomplishment  in  Washington's 
development,  singularly  free  of  scandal  or 
the  suggestion  of  scandal. 

The  attribution  of  unworthy  motives  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  It  has  often 
been  used  by  critics  of  the  board  of  trade 
Some  of  the  critics  deplore  ths  Board's  power 
because  they  resent  the  use  of  a  power  In 
which  they  do  not  participate.  Some  of 
them  criticize  a  failure  to  use  the  power  in 
t>ehalf  of  things  they  think  ought  to  be 
done. 

On  the  whole  the  board  has  been  more 
interested  in  advancing  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  city  than  in  some  other  areas. 
After  all,  pending  a  time  when  government 
may  take  on  the  Job  ot  doing  everything. 
commercial  interests  do  remain  of  some 
passing  imi>ortance,  being  the  soiirce  of  Jobs, 
of  tax  revenue  and  the  means  ot  accomplish- 
ing the  ends  of  private  enterprise. 

But  the  board  has  been  very  generovis  in 
stepping  aside,  and  leaving  unchallenged  the 
custodianship  of  certain  otherwise  neglected 
fields  to  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
Uon,  for  example,  and  other  equally  patri- 
otic, unselfish,  pure  and  noble  organiza- 
tions, striving  to  lift  progress  upward,  as 
well  as  onward,  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
enterprise. 

Evil  motives  are  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  bocud  of  trade  to  explain  its  tradi- 
tional opposition  to  home  rule.  The  impU- 
eation  here  is  that  a  small  group  of 
businessmen  allegedly  dominated  by  such 
groups  as  real  estate  men,  bankers,  the  oper- 
ators of  public  utilities,  merchants  and  even 
those  subversive  borers  from  within — the 
owners  of  private  property — are  obstructing 
the  people's  march  into  the  promised  land 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  board  of  trade's  opposition  to  home 
rule  stenuned  originally  from  personal  expe- 
rience under  various  forms  of  home  rule. 
Among  the  board's  founders  were  those  who 
believed  the  only  real  remedy  for  an  inde- 
fensible denial  of  voting  rights  was  to  grant 
the  vote  where  it  would  count.  They 
wanted  representation  in  the  only  real  gov- 
ernment of  Washington — the  Congress — 
rather  than  in  some  puppet  local   govsm- 


ment,  lacking  the  means  to  discharge  a  re- 
sponsibility specifically  assigned  to  Con- 
gress, and  always  subject  to  the  whims  or 
Congress. 

I  doubt  that  the  33d  amendment  would 
be  in  the  Constitution  today  had  it  not 
been  for  the  indirect  power  of  the  board 
of  trade  in  working  for  its  ratification.  We 
still  lack  representation  In  Congress.  It 
may  require  another  futile  experiment  In 
home  rule  before  a  new  generation  of  Wash- 
Ingtonians  is  convinced  that  representation 
In  Congress  is  the  only  workable  remedy 
for  denial  of  local  suffrage  in  the  Federal 
city — unless  we  sre  to  abandon  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Federal  city,  after  164  year.s 
of  rather  successful  progress  toward  its  real- 
ization. 

It  would  have  been  a  misfortune  in  the 
past  had  the  board  of  trade  lacked  or  failed 
to  use  the  phenomenal.  Indirect  power  which 
It  Is  said  to  possess.  It  will  be  a  misfortune 
in  the  future  if  the  Board  kjses  or  is  no 
longer  capable  of  exercising  that  power. 

Such  a  loss  should  result  from  the  board's 
siurender  of  the  prerogative  It  orlglnally 
asrumed.  That  prerogative  is  an  attempt  to 
speak,  with  the  authority  resulting  from 
diligent  preparation,  knowledge,  and  respon- 
sibility for  what  it  regards  as  the  conunon 
interests,  as  distinguished  from  the  special 
interests,  of  the  conununity. 

The  loss  could  result  if  the  board  became 
merely  another  chamber  of  o<Mnmerce  or 
convention  bureau,  more  Interested  In  bring- 
ing visitors  to  Washington  than  In  what 
they  may  find  when  they  oome  to  Washing- 
ton. Chambers  of  commerce  and  conven- 
tion bureaiu  perform  useful  services,  but 
they  do  not  exercise  the  influence  advised 
by  the  board  of  trade. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Ttade  of  1889 
has  now  become  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade.  Whether  or  not  it  can 
assums.  for  the  metrc^Kditan  area,  the  func- 
tion it  discharged  for  Washington  76  years 
ago — "the  exercise  of  concerted  action  by  a 
representative  body" — poses  a  complex  ques- 
tion. 

But  there  is  great  need  today  for  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  dtizens  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Washington  area,  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  building  a  great  Capital  City  as  the  vital 
hub  of  Its  siuToundLng  coxnmxinities;  a 
group  of  citizens  that  can  speak  with  one 
voice,  and  by  the  wisdom  rather  than  the 
noise  of  what  It  says,  accomplish.  In  the 
words  of  Colonel  Parker,  "greater  and  more 
satisfactory  results." 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  has  the  opportunity.  That  oppor- 
timlty  may  be  more  elusive  than  it  seemed 
76  years  ago.  Whether  the  board  can  seize 
it  remains  a  question  for  the  next  70  years. 

But  more — not  less — power,  to  the  board 
of  trade. 


Ocean  Freifht  Rates  Minimized 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  wsaHOioroN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEreON.  Mr,  Speaker,  news 
stories  published  during  and  alter  hear- 
ings by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
for  Congress  last  fall  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  domestic  steel  producers  were 
being  priced  out  of  foreign  markets  be- 
cause of  high  ocean  freight  rates.  Re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  by  steel  producers 
themselves  absolutely  refute  that  Im- 
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presslon.  This  testimony  was  revealed 
by  a  news  article  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary 16,  1964,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  Included  with  these 
remarks : 

At  Stzki.  Expokt  HxASiNas:  Ocean  Rati 
Ef  rac'is  MnnicnED 
(By  George  Panitz) 

Ocean  freight  rates  were  discounted  again 
yesterday  at  a  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
inquiry  as  a  factor  presently  limiting  U.S. 
steel  exports  to  West  Europe  or  Japan. 

Ira  Nadler,  president  of  the  Monarch  Indu- 
trlal  Corp..  New  York,  testified  that  all  but 
specialty  or  surplus  secondary  American  steel 
products  are  priced  out  of  these  markets  by 
local  suppliers  abroad  and  not  by  the  ship* 
ping  rates  of  steamship  companies. 

He  was  the  second  steel  exporter  witness  at 
the  FMC  probe  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
ship  Industry  that  ciirrent  rate  structures 
are  not  hinting  the  competitive  stance  of 
American  ccHnpanies.  The  agency  is  invesr 
tigating  the  Impact  of  ocean  rates  on  n.S. 
steel  trade. 

The  issue  of  possible  damage  to  VS.  steel 
companies  and  the  investigation  by  the  mari- 
time agency  resulted  from  charges  raised  last 
year  by  Senator  PAm,  Douolas'  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  for  the  Congress. 

The  committee  said  that  the  steel  rates  of 
steamship  freight  conferences  favored  for- 
eign companies  and  they  cited  differences 
between  Inbound  and  outbound  rates  on  the 
same  items  to  support  the  claim.  The  FMC 
came  under  congressional  fire  for  permitting 
the  rate  disparities  and  the  agency  later 
ordered  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Nadler  told  FMC  Examiner  C.  W.  Rob- 
inson that  the  key  element  in  sale  of  similar 
steel  products  Lb  the  landing  price,  which 
Includes  all  transportation  costs.  American 
steel  exports  can't  compete  with  foreign 
suppliers  in  their  own  domestic  markets  re- 
gardless of  what  price  the  n.S.  product  sells 
for,  he  said. 

An  earlier  witness  testified  that  American 
steel  exports,  aside  from  specialties,  could 
not  compete  in  the  West  European  market 
even  if  the  shipping  charges  were  zero. 

PHnjPPINKS  SEUPMXNTS 

But  while  rates  on  the  Burc^Man  and 
Japanese  sea  routes  are  not  a  factor  in  steel 
exports,  according  to  the  witnesses,  the  rates 
are  very  impcHiant  for  American  companies 
in  supplying  other  areas,  such  as  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Nadler  reported  that  sales  of  his  own 
company  to  the  Philippines  have  declined 
drastically  over  recent  years  because  of  ccm- 
petltion  from  Japaoi  and  lately  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

However,  he  indicated,  that  the  ocean 
freight  rates  from  New  York  to  the  Philip- 
pines were  not  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  this 
taude,  which  resulted  primarily  from  lower 
costs  of  steel  in  competing  countries. 

He  reported  that  until  Japanese  steel  mills 
began  to  meet  the  local  needs  for  tlnplate, 
American  suppliers  found  a  good  market 
there  but  that  this  has  now  dried  up  almost 
completely. 

In  an  indication  that  the  ocean  rates  were 
not  an  important  consideration  in  the  tin- 
plate  trade,  Bfr.  Nadler  said  that  his  firm 
negotiated  a  rate  cut  with  an  independent 
ship  line  in  1960  that  was  later  matched  by 
the  Far  East  Conference.  But.  he  added 
that  the  higher  rate  would  not  have  hurt 
the  sale. 

A  previous  witness,  Ralph  L.  Reynolds, 
commercial  manager  for  the  CoiH>erwald 
Steel  International  Corp.,  testified  that  the 
shipping  rates  were  a  possible  factor  in  limit- 
ing sales  in  the  Philippines.  He  added.  hx>w- 
ever,  that  ocean  rates  did  not  effect  the 
firm's  competitive  podtlon  against  European 
suppliers  In  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Reynolds  testified  that  his  firm  has 


had  serious  rate  problems  with  the  con- 
ferences on  shipment  to  the  Far  Bast  but 
these  appeared  primarily  to  be  differences  in 
opinion  over  daaslfloation  of  steel  products 
that  were  being  exported. 

Since  rates  vary  for  different  items  of  cargo 
in  the  sams  general  category,  disputes  often 
arise  between  shippers  and  steamship  lines 
over  dasslfioation,  which  determines  the 
rate  level. 


Enlofy  to  President  Kennedy  by  a 
Union  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  indiama 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
eulogies  to  President  Keimedy  have  be&x 
penned  and  not  a  few  have  been  pre- 
served In  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  one  more  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

This  tribute  In  verse  is  perhaps  unique, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  better  literary  effort 
than  some  of  those  by  nonprofessional 
writers,  but  It  Is  the  outpouring  of  a 
working  man  and  union  officer.  He  is 
Bruce  Klngery,  who  has  been  for  the 
past  14  years  shop  chairman  of  United 
Auto  Workers  Local  292,  the  Delco  Radio 
local.  In  Kokomo,  Ind.  Mr.  Klngery  Is 
also  education  chairman  for  this  5,000- 
member  organization  and  Democratic 
committeeman  from  the  city  of  Kokomo's 
24th  precinct.  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  be  able  to  draw  attention  to 
this  expression  of  sorrow  for  our  late 
President,  which  is  at  the  same  Ume  to 
considerable  extent  a  credo  for  a  better 
day  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Euloct 
(By  Bruce  Kingery) 
A  part  of  you  and  me  is  dead 
With  his  passing,  for  we  knew  him 
And  he  knew  us,  we  felt  oxirselves 
So  much  a  part  of  him,  that  life 
Was  more  meaningful  and  God  was  good 
Unto  our  land,  and  the  destiny 
Of  this  land  of  oun  most  truly  seemed. 
For  the  brief  space  of  life  that  he 
Was  at  its  helm,  the  fulfillment  years 
Of  mankind's  dreams  and  hc^jes  and  prayers 
To  walk  at  last  among  the  gods. 

He  was  of  giants. 

Who  walked  among 

The  mighty  ones  of  our  space  and  tlms 

And  knew  no  peer  in  all  the  world 

In  the  common  aspirations  of  all  mankind: 

An  end  to  wars,  the  finale  to 

AU  the  plagues  that  cast  their  bUght 

Upon  aU  the  races  of  all  humanity— 

These  were  the  goals  he  was  dedicated  t& 

An  end  to  poverty,  he  had  to  have 
Compassion  bom  of  more-than-man : 
The  understanding,  pity  and  sympathy  for 
The  downtrodden  masses  of  all  this  earth. 
In  order  to  know  and  to  understand 
The  depth  of  deathless  struggle  against 
The  apocalyptic  forces  that  rule  and  sway 
So  great  a  portion  of  the  human  tide 
Of  this  planet,  that  Saros  should 
Forevermore  be  Its  lot  and  name. 


He  had  to  know  of  masses,  steeped 

In  wretched  poverty — and  he  knew  it  weU, 

Enough  to  forego  a  definite  life  of  ease 

In  order  to  place  his  name  among 

Those  awesome  products  of  mortal  womb. 

Who,  inspired  by  heaven,  step  out  to  meet 

The  challenge  of  the  world — and  embattle  it. 

An  end  to  pestilence  and  disease 

Were  oaths  he  took,  we  swore  with  him. 

To  realize  within  each  our  own  allotted  span 

And  time  of  life,  to  put  an  end 

To  the  crippling  diseases  and  infirmities 

That  have  plagued  the  hapless  of  this  earth 

From  dawn's  first  day,  throughout  the  time 

Of  all  its  existence,  unto  this  age. 

And,  with  him  before  us,  showing  the  way. 

We  embarked  upon  the  long  and  arduous 

road 
Toward  that  goal  of  all  our  goals. 

The  end  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  hate; 
What  gigantic  strides  along  the  way 
Our  President  took  to  totally  eliminate 
These  basic  causes  for  man's  wars  on  man  I 
What  genius  was  his  I    He  lit  the  torch 
And  led  a  people  and  a  land 
Away  from  the  pitted  depths  of  gloom 
And  darkness  ot  poverty,  disease,  and  war. 
And  all  the  ills  that  plague  man^in^ 
That  mire  him  in  the  muck  and  mud 
Of  despair,  whsn  his  very  soul  would  recMsh 
Out  for  the  turrets  of  grace  that  rightfully 
Are  man's  own  natural  heritage. 

He  led  this  peopls.  and  all  the  host 
Of  mankind  unto  the  new,  bright  dawn 
Of  morning  sunlight — for  the  dark  is  not 
A  match  for  sunlie^t,  nor  ever  was. 

He  walked  with  heroes. 

As  one  of  them  •  •  • 

For  he  gave  of  his  very  life,  itself. 

In  watery  battleground  In  time  ot  war. 

Laying  his  life  upon  the  line 

Wherein  all  heroes  have  laid  their  lives 

Since  mankind  first  died  for  noble  cause. 

Who,   living  through  history's  gravest  and 

greatest  war. 
To    achieve    his    country's    most    cherished 

prize, 
FeU  •  •  •  sudden  prey  to  senseless  hate 
And  died  the  martyr's  death  in  peace- 
Time,  struck  down  by  blind,   unreasoning 

wrath 
And  venom-inociilated  bigotry. 

Wliat  debt  we  owe  his  small  ones  and 
His  widow,  that  all  our  lives  mlglit  be 
Spent  in  aoieam  remembrance  of 
Such  singular  act  ot  senseless  depravity. 
Nor  can,  nor  should  we  e'er  forget 
That  the  end  resiilt  of  all  tbaX  hate. 
Bigotry,  ignorance,  and   rank  prejudice 
ImpUes  •  •  •  has  lef t  a  londy  vigU  in  aU  the 

nights 
VoT  all  her  life  to  his  grieving  widow  and 
Fathertees  loneliness  for  small  children,  who, 
In   their  Innocent  childhood,   cannot   com- 
prehend 
That  mortal  frailty  has  bereft  them  of 
A  living  father's  deathless  love. 

Time  •  •  •  and  the  act  itself  have  pressed 
Upon  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our  very  souls. 
Such  haunting  innocence  ot  each  small  child 
And  ineffable  courage  of  woman  and  widow 

that 
The  indelible  stamp  of  eternity 
Shall  remember  such  courage  and  Innocence 
For  all  time  that  was  and  is  to  be: 
The  epitome  of  sacrifice  and  nobility. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  man  that  he 

Mtist  kill  the  thing  he  cherishes  most; 

He  destroys  the  good  and  retains  the  base 

Things,   for,   were   Time   itself,   compressed 

into 
Minuteness — a  few  short  hours  ago 
lilan  left  Us  cold,  dark  caves  behind 
And  when  the  pressures  and  duress  of  life 
Leave  him  bewildered,  still  seeks  sanctity 
Among  the  caves  •  •   •  and  cares  not  for 

the  distant  stars. 
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di  »ne, 


Tet  the  de«d  Is 
With  the  memorj 
Any  leaa  than  we 
All  to  f  orgetfalae^ 
Which  la  done 


nor  can  we  p«u^ 
<A  eyen  a  minute  of  It 
can  seek  to  relegate 
and  undo  that 
byi  willing  that  It  were  not  so. 


througtout 


eal 
a  flanlng, 


At  times, 

And  momenta  of 

Which  mortal* 

There 

That 

Man's  limited 

(And  so  few  Ilka 

To  change  the 

Of  man  Into  i 

mien) 
And.  like  such 

sklee 
Caiises  man  to 

came. 
Surely  •  •  •  Ani 

hap*  anew 
To  higher  endea' 

capable  of 


the  infinite  space 
nankind's  passing  dream 
:  Life  (and  perhi^P"  ^t  is) 

:.  starlike  meteor 
the  limited  horizons  of 
as  this  man  did. 
fUrtoofew, 
destiny 
thing  of  higher,  nobler 
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upward  from  whence  be 
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tills 


Such  a  man  was 
Him  now  forever 
When  Camelot's 
The  bright  promise 
For  him:   becaus  i 

dreams; 
Tor  us:  because  i^e  choee  to  share 


the  ages  own 
but  there  was  a  time 
(preams  held  but  for  a  spell 
of  better  things  to  be, 
he  dared  to  dream  the 
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exist  uice 
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The  meteor  diss. 
And  span  of 
Is  far  too  brief 
Self  cannot  be 
The  life  and  time 
.Heroes,  such 
John  Fitzgerald 
Though  dead,  not 
He,  though  gone. 
Those  generations 

way, 
ShaUsee  and 
The    farthest 
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Shall  see  and 
That  Ood  ordained 
The  new  frontiers 
With  human  han4a 
Dedicated  to 

kind 
To  Ood'B  greater  _ 
Of  unseinsh  souls 
Have  truly  lived 
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what  lies  beyond 
of    mankind's    dearest 


what  kind  of  life 
for  those  who  walk 
of  planet,  time  and  space, 
and  hearts  and  minds 
progress  for  all  man- 


g  ory, 


aid 


that  the  spirits 
like  his  might  not 
died  in  vain. 


loBoraUc  KathariM  St 

nU  York,  at  die  Third 

Parliaaeiitary  Gmf  er- 

emee,  Waskiaf^a,  D.C,  Fcbrnary  5-7, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BIUDFORD  MORSE 


M  &SSACHTTSRTS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  i  "ebruary  7,  1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 

lonor  to  be  one  of  the 

the  Third  Inter-Amer- 

Conference  meeting 

>n.    The  Chairman  of 

Ustingulshed  colleague, 

tet  the  note  on  Wednes- 

and  thoughtful  dls- 

problems  of  mutual 

of  us  in  the  Western 


miny 


he  need  for  expanded 
countries,  Mrs.  St. 


(<UT 


George  properly  pointed  out  the  weak- 
ness of  the  present  Latin  American  trade 
patterns,  the  Imbalance  of  our  hemi- 
spheric trade  and  the  need  for  common 
action  tq  make  trade  expansion  a  build- 
ing block  for  economic  development  and 
progress  all  over  Latin  America. 

Mrs.  St.  Okorge's  remarks  follow : 
Speech  or  Kathaiinz  St.  George,  Member  of 
Congress,  PREsn>ENT,   U.S.   Group  at  the 
THnu>      Intxr-Ameeican      Parliamentart 

CONTXaDfCB 

It  la  a  great  pleasxire  and  honor  for  the 
members  of  the  XJS.  Inter-Parllamentary 
National  Group  to  be  hosts  to  the  Third  In- 
ter-American ParUamentary   ConXerence. 

In  the  pafit,  we  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  looked  more  to  Europe  and  the  Euro- 
pean p>owers  for  inspiration  and  guidance, 
and  this  Is  most  natural  as  meet  of  us  have 
owe  roots  and  our  ba^lc  philosophies  In 
that  Continent.  Unfortunately,  through  this 
atavistic  policy  we  have  neglected  our  own 
hemisphere,  we  have  drifted  apart  and  we 
have  become  strangers  to  each  ottier. 

Never  before  has  It  been  more  Important 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  united  In 
Its  detennlnatlon  to  preserve  freedom  and  to 
Improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  millions 
of  its  Inhabitants  who  are  Impoverished. 
Never  before  has  It  been  more  Important 
that  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  un- 
derstand, and  be  sympathetic  with,  each 
other's  problems  and  work  together  for  their 
solutlioci.  Of  all  the  subjects  that  need  to 
be  discussed,  and  understood,  by  Western 
Hemisphere  conferences  none  Is  more  Im- 
.  portant  than  foreign  trade. 

Although  the  Western  Hemisphere — Can- 
ada, the  United  States  and  Latin  America — 
have  less  than  16  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
\ilattoQ.  they  account  for  over  40  percent  of 
its  production.  The  proportlan  of  Its  land 
that  can  be  used  productively  is  higher  than 
the  world  average,  and  It  has  an  abundance 
of  mineral  wealth,  including  coal,  iron,  and 
nonferrous  metals. 

Production,  per  capita.  In  the  hemisphere 
Is  much  higher  than  in  the  reet  of  the  world, 
averaging  dose  to  $1,500.  but  It  is  small 
oompared  with  what  it  could  be  if  human 
and  material  reaources  were  utilized  to  maxi- 
mum advantage. 

wxsmuf    HZMSSPHzaz    economic    caps 

It  la  hardly  necessary  to  add.  before  tills 
audience,  that  averages  and  aggregates  fall 
to  portray  an  accurate  plctiire  and  can  be 
misleading. 

Avnage  per  capita  production  In  the  Weet- 
ern  Hemisphere  is  high,  but  parts  ot  the 
hemisphere  conttniie  to  lag. 

lAnd  transportation  needs  to  be  developed, 
and  a  favorable  environment  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  domestic  and  foreign  capital  created. 

These  problema  are  not  new  to  you,  but 
they  are  problems  that  have  thvis  far  defied 
atten^>ts  at  solution.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  an  attempt  to  solve  them,  but  It 
has  not  done  so  to  date.  It  can  of  course  be 
said  that  10  years  Is  too  short  a  period  of  time 
in  which  to  expect  them  to  be  solved.  Gen- 
erations rather  than  decades,  and  decades 
rather  than  years,  will  be  necessary  to  get  at 
the  root  causes. 

importance  or  international  trade 
Meanwhile,  there  is  a  very  Important  axea 
In  which  little  has  been  done,  but  In  which 
definitive  action  could  be  of  vital  Importance 
in  setting  the  stage  for  economic  develop- 
ment. I  refer  to  an  expansion  of  trade 
throughout  the  hemisphere 

Historically  speaking,  much  of  the  explana- 
tion of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  century  and  a 
half  lies  in  the  fact  that  American  labor  and 
American  capital  have  had  access  to  a  large 
and  prosperous  market  within  the  country's 
own  borders.    Never  before  In  world  history 


have  industries  iMcn  as  free  to  develop  with- 
out having  to  worry  srbout  governmental 
btuTlers  against  their  sales.  Tbe  United 
States  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
largest  free  trade  area — in  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power — in  world  history. 

The  example,  or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
the  good  fortune,  of  the  United  States  In  this 
respect  has  been  noted  in  Europe. 

The  economic  algniflcanoe  ot  tha  formation 
of  the  European  Eoonomlc  Community  and 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association  la  that 
13  countries  have  combined  into  2  groups 
to  create  for  themselves  markets  in  which 
there  will  be  a  minlmimi  ot  barrlen  to  the 
exchange  of  goods. 

It  would  seem  that  if  we  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  could  ev«nt\ially  develop  a  vast 
Common  Market  of  the  West,  many  of  our 
problems  wovUd  cease.  I  realize  of  course 
that  there  will  bs  many  obstacles  in  our  way 
and  that  this  plan  will  take  yeara  to  perfect 
and  bring  to  fruition.  But  we  all  know  that 
Rome  waa  not  built  in  a  day  and  that  the 
European  Common  Market  has  been  an  idea 
in  men's  minds  since  the  days  of  Chcu'Ie- 
magne  and  that  the  idea  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe  was  written  about  and  foreseen  by 
Victor  Hugo  a  century  ago. 

western   HKMISPHZaC  TKADX  IS  XTNBALANCXO 

Although  the  trade  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere Is  large,  it  Is  not  ss  large  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  most  significant  shortcoming,  as 
far  as  economic  development  is  concerned, 
however,  relates  to  the  composition  of  the 
trade,  rather  tlian  to  its  volume. 

About  SO  percent  of  aU  UjB.  foreign  trade 
is  with  Western  Europe.  Over  30  percent  Is 
with  Canada,  and  about  18  percent  with 
Latin  Aqaerlca. 

Close  to  so  percent  of  Canada's  foreign 
trade  Is  with  the  United  States.  A  IltUe  less 
than  30  percent  Is  with  Western  Europe,  and 
less  than  S  percent  Is  with  Latin  America. 

The  external  trade  of  Latin  America  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  together,  is 
about  equal  to  Its  two-way  trade  with  West- 
ern Europe,  each  of  the  two  areas  account- 
ing for  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
$17  billion  total. 

weak  POSmON  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN   TRADE 

Latin  America's  foreign  trade  position  Is 
less  favorable  today  than  it  was  before  World 
War  II.  Although  the  value  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  increased  a  little  more  than  30 
percent  between  1048  and  1B61,  over  00  per- 
cent of  the  Improvement  was  attributable  to 
Increased  petroleum  exports  from  Vene- 
zuela. If  the  figures  for  Venezuela  are  ex- 
cluded, Latin  American  exports  expanded  by 
only  14  percent  over  the  13-year  period. 
Thus,  exports  fr<»n  Latin  America  in  19«1 
were  actually  smaller,  on  a  per  capita  basi."5. 
than  they  were  in  1948. 

These  facts  Illustrate  the  Importance  of 
diversifying  trade  and  of  intensifying  spe- 
cialization of  production,  in  Latin  America. 
The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
are  steps  In  the  right  direction,  but  there  is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  areas  en- 
compassed in  their  membership  are  suffi- 
ciently large  and  diversified  to  make  possible 
production  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be 
economically  sustainable. 

It  is  evident  that  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  outside  assistance  that  has  been 
received  by  Latin  American  countries  in 
recent  years  has  been  canceled  out  by  de- 
terioration in  the  terms  of  trade.  It  seems  to 
me  that  hope  for  econotnie  development  in 
the  area  lies  In  the  direction  of  expanded 
trade  and  Improvement  in  the  terms  of 
trade.  A  vigorous  and  realistic  program  for 
trade  liberalization  oould  go  far  toward 
achieving  Improvement  In  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  peoples  ot  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. 
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THE  rUROPZAN  COMMON  MARKET  (AN  EXAMPLX) 

The  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  in 
Gsneva  are  important,  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  all  of  us  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  Together,  we  export  ap- 
prozlmately  47  billion  of  goods  to  the  six 
countries  comprising  the  European  Common 
Market — ^Belgium,  Netherlands.  Luxembourg. 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  convince  the  Eiiropean 
Economic  Community  that  It  keep  its  mar- 
kets open  to  our  exports.  We  need  to  per- 
suade them  to  reduce  their  new  comnum 
external  tariffs,  and  to  eliminate  as  many  of 
their  discriminations  against  our  commerce 
as  possible. 

We  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  inducing  the  Etiropean 
Economic  Community  to  adopt  a  liberal  im- 
port policy  If  we  present  a  united  front  in 
negotiating  at  Geneva.  If  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  organization  were  already  in 
being,  and  could  speak  with  a  single  voice  for 
the  entire  hemisphere,  we  would  be  in  a 
stronger  poeltton  ttian  we  now  are  to  secure 
meaningful  ooncessions.  Although  the  six 
KEC  countries  export  less  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  they  Import  ftom  us  ($4.6 
billion,  oompared  with  $7.3  billion) ,  they  are 
not  anxious  to  lose  Important  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

A  PROPOSAL 

Let  us  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
formation  of  a  free  trade  area  or  Ftee  Trade 
Association  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Let  us  include  the  Latin  American  Republics, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  have  as 
our  objective  the  adoption  of  ftee  trade  with 
respect  to  all  commodities  traded  in  within 
the  hemisphere,  gradually  over  a  period  of 
IS  to  30  years.  I  would  propose,  further, 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  external  tarlfla 
applied  to  nonmember  countries  by  each  of 
the  members  be  harmonized  with  each  other. 

The  success  of  such  an  arrangement  will 
depend  upon  the  willingness  of  each  mem- 
ber to  accept  Imports  from  other  members. 
The  United  States,  with  a  gross  national 
product  rapidly  approaching  the  $000  bU- 
lion-a-year  mark,  sho\ild  provide  an  im- 
mediate inducement  to  other  ooimtrles  to 
cooperate. 

In  return  for  access  to  its  own  large  mar- 
ket, tbs  Uhited  States  would  have  access 
to  expanded  markets  ttiroughoat  the  hemi- 
sphere. Of  even  greater  importance  would  be 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  hav- 
ing neighbors  who  are  becoming  increasingly 
prosperoxis.  A  n4>ldly  developing,  prosper- 
oiis  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  harmo- 
nious with  ths  Interesto  of  the  United  States. 

Trade  expansion  Is  one  of  the  essential 
building  blocks  of  economic  development. 
A  Western  Hemisphere  Association  woxild 
provide  a  powerful  weapon  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  lack  of  markets,  imder- 
specializatlon  and  lack  of  diversification  of 
production,  underdevelopment,  and  low 
levels  of  living. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  I  am  speaking  as 
a  parliamentarian  and  as  a  ftiend,  and  that 
these  Ideas  are  my  own  and  do  not  refiect 
Government  policies.  The  true  parliamen- 
tarian should  play  his  part  IndependenUy 
for  the  pollcleajnwhlch  he  believes,  and  not 
become  a  ruboNlt^mp  for  the  government 
in  power. 

We  all  have  much  to  be  concerned  about 
In  our  own  hemisphere.  The  clouds  of  op- 
pression and  dictatorship  hang  over  us  all. 
Let  us  unite  and  keep  fighting  that  good 
fight  for  freedom  that  our  forefathers  fought 
in  their  day,  and  let  us  maintain  the  free- 
dom we  inherited  from  them  and  help  It  to 
grow  and  prosper  In  a  bright  and  progres- 
sive future. 


GcMffd  de  Gaidlc's  PoBdec 
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Friday.  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
FreiMsh  Oovemment  of  General  de  Qanlle 
has  come  In  for  considerable  criticism 
lately  as  a  result  of  some  of  Its  decisions 
and  actions  In  the  realm  of  diplomacy. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  are,  I  believe. 
Justified.  I,  for  example,  Joined  several 
Senators  In  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  as  viewing  with  dis- 
approval France's  decision  to  extend  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  Chinese 
Communtst  regime. 

All  of  us  should  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  France  Is  the  oldest  ally  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  that  has  dis- 
played Its  loyalty  to  us  when  the  chips 
are  down — most  notably  in  the  October 
1962  missiles  crisis  over  Cuba.  Despite 
our  dlfFeroices  of  opinion  with  our 
French  ally,  we  must  constantly  try  to 
understand  the  maln^rings  of  Qeneral 
de  OauUe's  pedicles,  for  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  great 
statesmen — and  certainly  tHe  most  inde- 
pendent one — on  the  contemporary  in- 
ternational scene. 

In  this  spirit.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  to  other 
readers  of  the  Conqressional  Rbcoso  an 
infoimatlve  and  Insightful  explanation 
of  G«ieral  de  Gkiulle's  forrign  pedicles 
by  Stanley  Hoffmann.  Tprotemor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Harvard  University  and  an 
expert  on  Praich  affairs.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  Reporter  of  January  30. 
1964.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoifOBssiONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cttxsing  De  Oaxtllx  Is  Nor  a  Policy 
(By  Stanley  Hoffmann) 

Ever  since  his  fateful  press  conference  of 
January  14,  1063,  General  de  Gaulle  has  be- 
come the  favorite  target  ot  American  com- 
mentators, officials,  and  semiofflcials.  Edito- 
rials mentloA  him  along  with  Elhrushehev 
as  the  major  obstacle  to  American  diplomacy. 
Senator  Pi7z,bxiort  in  a  recent  book.  Dean 
Acheson,  and  Prof.  Robert  Bowie  in  a  num- 
ber of  articles  and  speeches  have  asserted 
that  De  GauUe's  policy  opposes  some  of 
America's  major  postwar  alms:  Etux>pean 
unity,  the  Atlantic  Community,  and  the 
transcending  of  old-fashioned  nationalism. 

American  policymakers  and  commentatcM-s 
often  assume  that  the  only  genuine  kind  of 
Exiropean  unification  is  that  advocated  by 
Jean  Ifonnet  and  his  supporters,  the  estab- 
lishment of  supranational  institutions.  U.S. 
jwlicyhas  not  always  been  consistent;  it 
vigorously  supported  Britain's  implication  to 
the  Common  Market  even  though  Britain 
made  no  more  of  a  secret  than  did  De  Gaulle 
of  its  hostility  to  supranatlonallty.  This 
contradlctlMi  shows  that  American  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Monnet  method  ts  in  part 
mystical  faith  in  federalism,  in  part  calcula- 


tion: VS.  officials  have  helped  that  a  supra- 
national Eur<^>e  would  be  united  in  its  recep- 
tlveneas  to  American  Influence. 

WhethM^  the  Monnet  method  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  that 
stlU  divide  the  western  Europeans  is  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  doubt.  When  De  Gaulle  says 
that  none  of  the  six  is  really  willing  to  ac- 
cept Important  decisions  made  without  its 
assent,  the  rec<»-d  bears  him  out.  Despite 
years  of  haggling,  the  existence  of  the  CoeJ 
and  Steel  Conununity  has  not  allowed  or 
compeUed  the  six  to  define  a  common  policy 
on  sources  of  energy.  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Itself,  more  than  once,  proposals  pre- 
sented by  the  supranational  commission 
have  been  shelved  or  mutilated  by  the  na- 
tional ministers,  especially  over  agriculture. 
The  recent  troubles  about  farm  policy 
brought  the  Common  Market  to  the  brink 
of  disruption.  How  a  supranational  com- 
mittee and  a  European  parliament  could 
miraculously  harmonize  the  luxuriantly  di- 
vergent foreign  and  military  policies  of  the 
six  has  never  been  explained.  There  is  a 
common  wlU  to  build  Euroi>ean  unity;  there 
Is  still  no  Joint  definition  ot  the  kind  of 
unity  that  oiight  to  be  achieved.  An  agree- 
ment to  lower  Internal  tariff  barriers  is  one 
thing  (and  even  that  one  had  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  governments) ;  a  policy  on  the 
external  tariff  (l.e.,  trade  with  the  rest  of 
tha  world) .  on  a  oonmion  strategy,  on  a  com- 
mon policy  toward  the  Soviets  or  in  the 
United  Nations  is  qixite  another  matter. 

U.8.  spokesmen  have  called  a  confederal 
Europe  along  the  lines  proposed  by  De  Gaulle 
unsatisfactory,  either  because  it  would  be 
dominated  by  one  member,  France,  or  else 
because  it  jrould  not  represent  real  union. 
But  the  first  argument  confuses  an  attempt 
at  leadership  with  a  desire  for  domination, 
and  the  second  misses  at  least  three  points. 
First,  as  long  as  no  "better"  Eur{^)e  is  possi- 
ble (because  of  deep-seated  differences,  as  I 
suggest,  or  because  of  Gaulllst  malice,  as 
others  say) ,  the  only  alternative  to  the  con- 
federal one  is  none  at  all — a  situation  that 
U.S.  policy  has  consistently  and  wisely  sought 
to  prevent  since  1947,  and  one  that  encour- 
ages nationalism  far  more  than  does  De 
Gaulle's  proposal  for  confederation.  Second, 
it  Is  a  mistake  to  ask  De  GatUe  {or  any  other 
European  leader)  to  "choose"  between 
France's  Interest  and  the  interest  of  Europe, 
for  no  European  statesman  wlU  accept  a 
European  (organization  in  which  his  nation's 
interests  are  sacrificed  or  ignored.  T^lrd. 
whether  such  an  organization  is  truly  "Euro- 
pean" or  not  depends  on  its  policies  at  least 
as  much  as  on  its  structxire. 

It  was  because  of  De  Qaule's  insistence  that 
a  common  agricultural  policy  was  initiated 
and  that  the  Common  Market  did  not  be- 
come a  mere  industrial  free  trading  area,  as 
the  British  would  have  preferred.  It  is  he 
who  now  Insists  that  the  Six  define  a  com- 
mon trade  and  agricultural  policy  before 
negotiating  with  the  United  States  during 
the  coming  Kennedy  roimd  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  meeting.  He 
has  vigorously  opposed  deals  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  (or  the  United 
States  and  Britain)  at  the  expense  of  the 
European  states  or  without  their  participa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries' rejection  of  De  Gaulle's  ocmf  ederal  pro- 
posals, Britain's  suspicions  of  West  Germany 
and  persistent  refusal  to  contemplate  a 
European  deterrence  syston,  and  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister  Paul-Henri  Spaak's  enthu- 
siasm for  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  could  hardly  be  called  contri- 
butions to  Europe's  unity  and  strength. 

In  those  areas  where  the  six  have  agreed 
on  common  policies.  It  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  the  measures  have  always  been 
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ica's as  long  aa  the  cold  war  lasts,  any  more 
than  he  haa  ever  asked  for  a  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Europe.  Trus,  the  French 
nuclear  program  Is  expeoatTa;  but  It  la  alao 
true  that  conventional  rearmament  la  not 
cheaper,  and  that  a  dlvlalon  of  labor  that 
would  leave  all  nuclear  we^xma  in  UJ9. 
hands  and  specialize  Burope  in  conventional 
forces  would  earmark  Eur<^;>e  for  permanent 
dependence — both  military  and  political — in 
the  cold  wskr  and  permanent  decline  in  the 
International  competition. 

That  De  Oaulle's  policy  implies  a  refusal 
to  mortgage  Europe's  futiire  cannot  be  con- 
cealed by  the  cliche  that  contraste  his  in- 
ward-looking conception  with  the  outward- 
looking  notions  of  other  statesmen.  The 
cliche  is  discredited  not  odly  by  statistics  of 
trade  between  the  Six  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  also  by  France's  aid  to  underde- 
veloped countries  in  Africa  and  De  Oaulle's 
concern  for  developments  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  hard  not  to  Interpret 
current  American  policy  as  based  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  and  as 
projecting  an  Atlantic  Community  in  which 
the  Western  Europeans  would,  always  look 
West  rather  than  East,  while  the  United 
States  would  remain  free  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  with  the  new  coim- 
triee.  without  letting  itself  be  handicapped 
by  European  misgivings.  De  Oaulle's  policy, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  aim  at  creating 
in  Western  Europe  a  center  of  power  suffi- 
ciently coordinated  with  the  United  States 
to  discourage  any  Soviet  ambitions  but  suf- 
ficiently autonomous  to  attract  those  Eastern 
Europeans  who  regret  the  division  of  Europe 
and  the  loss  of  national  independence,  as 
well  as  to  Incite  the  Sovlete  to  future  conces- 
sions perhaps  leas  costly  than  concessions  to 
the  United  States.  Bis  objectives,  clearly, 
are  the  decline  of  Soviet  power  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  concert 
of  Europe:  here  there  la  nothing  Inherently 
unacceptable  to  those,  like  Dean  Acheson. 
who  invented  the  doctrine  and  policy  of 
"situations  of  strength"  with  the  same  ob- 
jectives in  mind.  It  la  doubly  absivd  to  see 
in  De  Oaulle's  conception  a  will  to  a  "third 
force."  His  line  is  harder  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  protect  Europe  from 
the  danger  of  new  Yaltas.  For  the  future, 
the  purpose  of  a  European  center  of  power 
would  not  be  to  remove  Europe  from  the  cold 
war.  but  to  accelerate  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  by  precipitating  a  change  in  Soviet  pol- 
icy. 

Once  again,  we  find  that  the  only  thing 
such  a  conception  really  challenges  is  not 
American  objectlvea  but  American  leader- 
ship. When  Robert  Bowie  writes  that  De 
Oaulle's  Europe  "would  not  be  a  partner  of 
the  United  States  but  as  independent  and 
separate  as  possible,"  he  makes  one  wonder 
whether  in  his  mind  ptartnersblp  and  Inde- 
pendence are  not  Incompatible. 

As  In  the  case  of  Exiropean  unification,  we 
must  look  at  the  real,  not  at  the  Ideal, 
alternatives  to  E>e  Oaxille  that  are  available 
to  U.S.  policymakers.  In  Prance,  the  man 
the  opposition  is  bxilldlng  up  as  the  presi- 
dential candidate  against  De  Oaulle.  Socialist 
Gaston  Defferre,  haa  already  expressed  his 
hostility  to  the  multilateral  nuclear  force 
and  asked  for  the  end  of  Soviet-American 
domination  in  the  world.  All  over  Western 
Europe,  both  the  U.S.  drive  for  a  detente 
before  any  mending  of  Franco-American 
fences  and  the  U.S.  drive  against  European 
nuclear  forces  have  been  exploited  by  poli- 
ticians who  would  like  to  take  a  leave  from 
the  East-West  conflict  altogether.  If 
De  Gaulle  threatens  U.S.  policy  by  challeng- 
ing U.S.  leadership,  at  least  he  considers  the 
Soviet  menace  real  enough  to  push  France 
into  the  atomic  business  and  to  oppose  the 
curre.nt  fashion  of  diplomatic  flexibility 
One  may  wonder  whether  U.S.  policy  and 
interests  are  not  more  threatened  by  those 
who  pay  lip  service  to  U.S.  leadership  but 
who  act  as  if  the  Sovlete  were  no  longer  a 


revolutionary  power,  and  as  if  the  East-West 
conflict  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  opi>ose 
De  Oaiille  may  well  bring  aid  and  comfc»t 
only  to  neutrallste  or  to  those  men  of  good 
will  but  little  memory  whoee  Initiatives  tend 
to  give  away  to  the  Sovlete  through  negotia- 
tions many  of  the  things  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  through  in- 
timidation. 

DC    GAULLX   AND    HISTOBT 

Many  of  De  Oaulle's  critics,  who  would 
grant  that  he  has  Eiu-opean  intereste  in  mind 
and  that  his  opposition  to  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism is  genuine,  nevertheless  condemn  him 
for  being  a  man  of  the  19th  century,  Inciur- 
abiy  in  love  with  the  nation-state,  unaware 
of  the  obsolescence  of  national  sovereignty, 
anachronistically  concerned  with  French 
grandeur,  and  perversely  attached  to  a  Hob-, 
besian  notion  of  world  politics.  His  Is  the 
voice  of  a  disastrous  past;  the  path  of  the 
future  is  not  the  balance  of  power,  the 
rivalry  of  states,  the  pattern  of  alliances, 
but  partnersi^p.  the  r\ila  of  law,  interna- 
tional organizations  submitting  states  to 
common  rules  and  disciplines.  That  De 
Oaulle's  faith  in  the  nation-state  Remains 
unshaken  is  obvious.  What  la  not  obvious 
is  whether  Americans  are  right  In  condemn- 
ing nationalism  so  sweeplngly,  In  Interpret- 
ing De  Oaulle's  actions,  and  In  charting  the 
course  of  history. 

As  long  as  no  form  of  social  organization 
has  yet  appeared  to  replace  the  nation-state, 
or  as  long  aa  the  "general  society  of  man- 
kind." whose  absence  Rousteau  noted.  Is  not 
in  sight,  the  only  kinds  of  nationalism  that 
are  unquestionably  evil  are  aggressive  na- 
tionalism and  a  nationalism  of  resentment — 
Hitler's  partook  of  both.  Barring  those,  the 
alternative  to  a  sane  and  sound  nationalism 
of  self-respect  or  pride  Is  apt  to  be  defeatism. 
Should  one  prefer  the  sad.  divided,  and  de- 
jected France  of  the  1930'a  or  the  confused 
and  bitter  France  of  ths  postwar  years  to 
the  confldent  nation  of  De  Gaville?  la  It  in 
the  interest  of  a  major  power  to  have  satel- 
lites or  allies? 

Many  will  grant  the  point  but  still  wonder 
whether  De  Oaulle'a  brand  of  nationalism 
and  the  apparently  selfish  and  cold  calcula- 
tion of  national  Intereata  on  which  he  acta 
do  not  repreaent  a  dlaruptlva  leftover  from 
the  past.  But  De  Oaulle  la  not  a  monmnent 
from  the  past.  Anyone  familiar  with  his 
writings  and  statemente  should  know  that 
grande\ir,  to  him,  la  an  attitude  rather  than 
a  policy.  It  is  an  i4>peal  to  action  aa  against 
resignation,  and  to  sacrifices  in  return  for 
power;  it  is  the  opposite  from  pettiness,  not 
the  contrary  of  realism.  Indeed.  De  Oaulle 
as  a  political  figure  stands  totally  detached 
frtxn  the  issues  of  the  past  (even  some  that 
were  close  to  his  heart,  such  aa  the  French 
Empire)  or  from  the  political  qiiarrels  of 
the  past.  He  summons  the  French  to  shed 
old  habite  and  to  "marry  their  century,"  to 
become  a  modem  nation  ably  to  play  a  new 
role,  necessarily  more  modem  than,  but 
worthy  of,  the  one  France  played  fn  the  past. 
He  has  emphasized  the  need  for  transforma- 
tion and  rejuvenation  more  skillfully  and 
clearly  than  his  predecessors — hence  the  hos- 
tility of  many  French  conservatives  toward 
him.  It  is  when  he  thinks  that  others — 
foreign  enemies  or  even  allies— try  to  prevent 
France  from  playing  the  r<^e  he  has  set  for 
it  that  he  resorte  to  what  one  critic  has 
called  "obstruction  of  the  highway."  The 
rest  of  the  time  his  efforte  have  tended  to 
remove  the  domestic  obstructioniste  and  to 
build  a  highway  that  France  could  travel 
with  pride  as  well  as  responsibility.  Never 
has  he  advocated  absolute  sovereignty:  "asso- 
ciation" is  a  key  wc»-d  of  his  political  vocabu- 
lary, and  he  has  tried  to  organize  associations 
of  nations  both  in  Western  B\irope  and  in 
the  area  of  Prance's  former  empire.  The  man 
who  depended  on  British  and  American  help 
during  the  days  of  the  Free  French,  and  who 
cultivates  Germany's  suppcH^  as  well  aa  sym- 
pathies  In   Asia   and  Latin   America  today. 
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knows  rather  well  the  perils  and  pains  of 
Isolation.  If  he  sometimes  seems  to  accept 
It,  It  la  becauae  he  prefers  temporary  solitude 
to  exceaalve  dependence.  Material  and  ^>lrl- 
tual  InterdepezMlsnoe  he  haa  never  denied; 
it  is  political  dependence  that  he  fears.  But 
as  long  as  the  (mly  alternative  to  the  politi- 
cally free  nation  la  the  politically  dependent 
one,  De  Oaulle  refuaes  to  bow  to  "necessities" 
which  are  both  apeclous  and  resistible. 

For  the  "course  of  history"  does  not  point 
to  a  mutation  in  the  traditional  game  of 
international  i>olltlca.  Since  the  stakes  are 
BO  much  higher — ^wlth  nuclear  weapons,  they 
are  nothing  leea  than  the  game  Itself — ^the 
actors  are  more  prudent,  or  so  we  hope. 
The  competition  may  be  more  subtle,  but  it 
haa  not  been  superseded.  In  the  world  aa  it 
Is,  the  problem  of  who  commands  remains 
crucial.  For  a  given  nation,  the  choice  la 
not  between  Ita  obsolescent  sovereignty  and 
a  larger  community  or  clvlUzatlon:  It  atUI 
la  what  It  always  was,  though  with  new 
twlata;  a  cbotos  between  trying  to  be  wher- 
ever possible  the  master  of  Ite  fate  and  be- 
coming the  client  or  protege  of  some  other 
nation. 

Thla  la  trus  even  for  Western  European 
nations.  Even  there,  where  Tia»»ntti  pride 
and  eonaolouaneea  fell  so  low  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  that  appeals  for  the  suicide 
of  sovereignty  were  for  a  while  well  received, 
recovery  has  benefited  the  nation-state 
rather  than  the  Ideal  larger  community,  and 
haa  led  inevltobly  to  a  challenge  at  Amjer- 
ica'a  jMsltlon.  The  European  nations  have 
often  been  compared  to  the  Oreek  city- 
states.  What  replaced  the  Oreek  city-states 
were  non-Oreek  empires.  That  only  a  Euro- 
pean entity  would  have  enough  power  to  be 
a  major  unit  in  the  world  la  clear,  but  Jxist 
as  obviously  there  would  be  no  point  In  the 
undertaking  if  It  were  to  be  manipulated  by 
some  other  entity,  and  at  this  stage  there  Is 
no  other  way  of  creating  it  than  an  associa- 
tion of  govemmente. 

There  la  a  fatal  flaw  In  many  American 
pronoxincemente  against  national  sovereignty 
and  wamlnga  against  a  Europe  that  would 
act  aa  a  auperpower:  the  attack  on  the 
natloQ-atato  and  power  poUtlca  la  premature 
and  one  aided.  Here  again  ths  critics  are 
hardly  oonalstent.  Never  before  haa  the 
world  been  ao  wall  covered  with  natlon- 
atatea,  many  of  them.  Americana  like  to  be- 
lieve, bom  with  the  help  oC  the  American 
midwife.  In  thla  world,  neither  of  the  i»«a- 
ent  auperpowers  la  willing  to  renoxince  the 
prlvllegea  and  iMt>fite  of  aovereignty  and 
might.  The  only  nations  whose  obsolescence 
Is  constantly  being  proclaimed  by  Americans 
are  those  of  Western  Btirope.  Discrimina- 
tion, eren  In  the  name  of  progress  and  har- 
mony, cannot  fall  to  be  disliked  and  sus- 
pected. When  it  comes  to  {Mxxnoting  a 
better  world,  noblesse  oMlge:  the  lions 
should  give  the  good  example,  or  else  the 
weaker  animals  will  run  away — even  if  they 
are  told  that  it  is  from  the  course  of  history 
they  are  fieelng. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  coiu-se 
Is  sometimes  clear,  for  Instance  Insofar  as 
colonies  are  concerned,  and  sometimes  very 
muddy,  as  with  respect  to  what  will  suc- 
ceed the  nation-state.  When  history's  di- 
rection was  irresistible,  De  Gaulle  has  never 
stood  In  Ite  way.  When  the  direction  Is 
unsettled,  his  concern  Is  not  to  find  out 
history  but  to  make  history — to  the  best 
of  his  abilities  and  of  France's  resources. 
Whether  he  will  succeed  is  far  from  certain: 
De  Oaulle'a  policy  may  be  an  act  of  faith. 
However,  his  critics  would  be  more  convinc- 
ing if  they  did  not  so  often  sound  incensed, 
not  by  the  sc<^>e  of  De  Gaulle's  ambition 
(which  Is  Indeed  debatable)  but  by  his  hav- 
ing any  ambiUon  for  France  at  all.  What- 
ever his  methods,  his  alms  have  been  those 
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of  all  n«nch  Govemmente  atnos  the  war. 
If  the  crltlclama  eoaoentrate  on  him.  la  tt 
not  beoauae  ao  many  people  had  gotten  need 
to  dlaoountlng  Ftance,  and  refuse  to  take  It 
seriously  again? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  namsTLfAMJA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
long  estabUshed  In  our  Nation's  history 
that  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  was  a  truly 
great  soldier  and  patriot.  I  have  the 
honpr  of  bdng  a  member  of  the  boctrd  of 
dlreetcffs  of  the  Pulaski  Foundation  of 
America  and  It  was  Indeed  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  foundation 
when  the  Nation's  63d  nuclear  submarine 
was  launched  last  Saturday  at  Qroton. 
Coim.,  In  memory  of  General  PulaskL 
In  recognition  of  this  event,  the  WUkes- 
Barre  Times  Leader  evenliig  news  pub- 
lished an  editorial  In  Its  edition  of  Tues- 
day. February  4, 1964,  and  I  Include  this 
editorial  as  part  of  my  remaiics  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext«id  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
NucLKAX  Sttbmaxinz  la  MmoaiAL  to  Pulaski 

Launching  ot  Nation's  63d  nuclear  aub- 
marine,  the  mlssile-firlng  Casimir  PtOaaki.  at 
Oroton,  Conn.,  on  Satxu'day  was  at  special  In- 
terest to  thlp  community  because  of  the  role 
local  reeldenta  played  In  thla  latest  tribute 
to  Poland's  native  aon  who  gave  hla  life  for 
American  Independence  during  the  revolu- 
Uon. 

Joeeph  Leeter,  Kingston,  president  of  the 
Pulaakl  Foundation  at  America,  who  waa  a 
gueat  of  honor  at  the  launching,  Initiated  the 
move  to  name  the  oountry'a  newest  autaia- 
rlne  after  the  famed  hero  who  was  wounded 
In  the  Battle  of  Savannah  and  died  on  board 
the  Wasp  <Mi  Ootobsr  11.  1779. 

With  the  cooperation  of  R^reeentative 
DaNiXL  J.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Lester  sent  a  lettw  to 
the  late  Prealdent  John  F.  Kennedy  who,  In 
turn,  approved  the  proposal  In  a  message  to 
the  Depcirtment  of  Defense.  Representative 
Flood  was  unable  to  attend  the  weekend 
ceremony  because  of  pressing  Oovemment 
business  In  Washington.  Judge  Bernard 
Bromlnskl  is  a  director  of  the  Piilaskl  Foun- 
dation and  John  B.  Stete,  Wilkes-Barre  bus- 
inessman, is  a  member  of  the  national  coun- 
cil. 

The  official  ceremony  attracted  a  large 
number  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  In- 
cluding a  delegation  of  more  than  1 .000  from 
the  Polish  American  Congre&e. 

The  Nation's  newest  nuclear  submarine  Is 
a  fitting  memorial  to  Oeneral  Pulaski  whose 
whose  body  was  burled  in  the  AUantlc  off 
the  coast  of  Savannah.  The  dashing  Polish 
olBcer  has  all  types  of  memorials  on  land, 
but  none  at  sea  where  his  mortal  remains 
were  consigned  under  such  dramatic  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  Casimir  Pulaski  will  be 
equipped  to  fire  missiles  with  range  of  2,600 
mllefi  makes  It  not  only  a  powerful  defend- 
er of  the  cause  of  freedom  to  which  this  dis- 
tinguished officer  dedicated  his  life,  but  also 
a  deterrent  to  war  aa  part  of  a  mighty  fleet 
that  la  to  be  Increased  In  the  years  inunedi- 
ately  ahead. 
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HON.  BIRCH  L  BAYH 

or   DTDIAICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
widespread  Interest  In  seeking  the  best 
solution  to  the  potentially  serious  prob- 
lem which  might  confront  the  Nation  if 
the  President,  through  serious  illness  or 
other  cause,  might  be  unable  to  perform 
his  duties.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  advanced  a  prcHXMal  which 
has  much  merit  and  is  worthy  of  serious 
consIderatlOTi.  Recently,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  in  an  editorial  explaining  its 
features,  commented  favorably  on  this 
proposal.  Because  of  the  clarity  of  this 
statement  and  the  great  significance  of 
the  problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  In  the 
Record,  so  that  It  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  Avom  A  Vacuxtm 

How  can  the  United  States  bridge  the  gap 
of  a  possible  serious  Illness  or  other  kind 
of  disability  on  the  part  of  the  President? 
For  the  first  time.  In  our  opinion,  a  group  of 
experts  haa  come  up  with  a  reaaonably  satis- 
factory anawer.  Ite  reoommendatlona  have 
been  given  far  too  little  attention. 

The  group  to  which  we  refer  la  the  panel 
assembled  here  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  study  presidential  Inability  aa  well 
as  succession  to  the  Presidency.  We  have 
previously  discussed  the  group's  proposal  for 
filling  vacancies  In  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Squally  Impcvtant  U  the  suggested 
constitutional  amendment  to  meet  a  poten- 
tial emergency  while  the  President  is  still  in 
ofllce. 

roUawjng  the  pattern  ot  the  agreement 
first  worked  out  by  Prealdent  Eisenhower  and 
Vice  President  Nixon,  the  bar  group  has  en- 
dorsed an  amendment  which  wotUd  make 
It  unmUtakaMy  clear  that,  in  case  of  a  Presi- 
denfa  Incapacity  to  act.  hla  powers  and 
dutlea,  but  not  hla  Ofllce,  would  "devolve 
upon  the  Vice  Prealdent."  Thla  temporary 
shift  of  power  to  an  •'acting  President"  would 
last  only  for  the  duration  of  the  President's 
sickness  or  other  disability. 

The  President  himself  could  initiate  such 
a  move  by  stating  his  inability  In  writing. 
If  he  did  not  or  could  not  do  ao,  the  Vice 
President  or  another  person  next  in  the  line 
of  succession  coiild  Intervene  and  exercise 
the  Presidential  power  with  the  conctirrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  some  oth«- 
body  that  might  be  set  up  by  congresslonaJ 
act.  In  practice  thla  would  mean  that  the 
Vice  President  could  take  over,  virlthout  in- 
vitation from  the  President,  only  In  a  dire 
emergency.  The  President's  Cabinet  would 
be  a  powerful  safeguard  against  any  possible 
usurpation,  and  we  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  this  check  in  the  Cabinet,  with- 
out allowing  Congress  to  set  up  an  alterna- 
tive. 

Normally  the  President  would  resume  his 
functions  by  announcing  his  recovery  In 
writing.  Thla  la  aa  far  as  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  fcxmula  goes — a  formula  now  in  ef- 
fect between  President  Johnson  and  Speak- 
er McCosKACK.  But  that  arrangement  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  possibility  that  a  men- 
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IN  THX  HOUE  B  OP  RBPRBS^NTATIVES 

Thwrwit,  FOmtary  6, 1964 


iST.  Speaker.  I  have  on 
accaalona  addressed   this 


House  reganUi  g  my  Interest  In  oceanog- 
raphy. It  has  leen  my  hope  thai  In  these 
expreaslona  tbi  re  md^t  he  a  stimulus  to 
awaken  In  the  minds  of  my  colleagues 
here  In  Concn  n  an  Interest  and  a  c<m- 
cem  to  direct  1 1  more  meaningful  thrust 
Into  a  progran  of  research  and  develc^- 
ment  In  this  ast,  vast  frontier  of  our 
global  environi  lent. 

It  was  a  mat  er  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  S  ate  of  OaUfomla  has  re- 
cently demons  rated  Its  enlivened  con- 
cern In  this  fie  d.  Mj  compliments  and 
admlraUon  go  to  our  Gov.  iMmnTifi  o. 
Brown  for  the  orealght  and  wisdom  dls- 
plaared  In  callli «  the  reooitly  concluded 
Governor's  Coc  ference  on  California  and 
the  World  Ocei  ns.  Ulider  previous  per- 
mlsstoi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  R  eoou  the  timely  and  co- 
gent remaiks  o  t  the  executive  who  lefuls 
a  State  in  thii  Unicm  with  over  1,300 
miles  of  coastlt  le,  and  a  State  which  has 
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questioning  process — the  State  of  CaUfornla. 
Our  magnlflcent  research  and  training  facil- 
ities at  Scrlppa  and  the  world-famous  work 
being  done  by  other  Institutions — ^both  pri- 
vate and  public — are  weU  known  to  all  of  you. 
We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  exploring  the 
sea,  its  nature,  its  life  and  Its  uses,  but  the 
road  is  so  long  It  is  as  though  we  have  taken 
only  a  first  step. 

It  is  time.  I  think,  for  a  searching  appraisal 
by  Government,  private  institutions  and  in- 
dustry of  where  we  are  going  in  this  vital 
area  of  knowledge  and  rich  resources.  And 
it  is  time  to  begin  planning  how  to  get  there. 
The  sea  belongs  to  all  of  us.  But  can  each 
of  us  continue  to  act  as  though  we  own  it? 
Should  we  be  allowed  to  pollute  it;  to  loot 
its  riches  indiscriminately;  to  fill  the  bays 
and  foul  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it?  Can  we 
preserve  the  beaches  whUe  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  oil  from  the  tidelands? 

Tlie  questions  come  fast  and  furiously. 
And  they  are  immensely  complex.  I  ani  not 
here  today  to  give  you  the  answers.  Some 
of  the  questions  we  already  are  wrestling 
with.  But  the  need  is  not  so  much  for 
answers  to  Individual  questions  but  for  a 
better  understanding  of  our  oceanic  environ- 
ment in  its  entirety  so  we  can  plan  for  and 
deal  with  the  interrelationships  involved. 

I  propose  that  this  conference  launch  us 
on  such  an  investigation  here  in  California 
•through  the  creation  of  a  task  force  for 
marine  resources  development.  I  urge  you 
to  take  It  under  consideration  and  advise 
me  how  best  we  can  devise  a  planning  and 
research  body  which  will  make  Califcxnia  the 
leader  in  oceanography  as  it  is  today  the 
leading  State  in  the  aerospace  sciences. 

We  have  the  resources.  We  have  the  ocean 
environment  in  its  many  different  forms. 
We  have  the  research  plant  and  we  have 
the  greatest  aggregato  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering skills  in  the  coimtry,  If  not  in 
the  world. 

Let  me  now,  as  Governor,  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  what  a  task  force  for  a  marine 
development  plan  might  accomplish. 

First,  education:  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
men  who  have  sought  assistants  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  ocecmographers.  It  la  esti- 
mated the  Nation  now  has  about  1.500 
trained  marine  scientists.  In  1042.  we  grad- 
uated only  34  fuUy  qualified  oceanographers. 
Only  10  univeraltlea  grant  degrees  in  a.arine 
sciences.  Those  are  shocking  statistics  when 
you  consider  that  the  United  States  is  the 
leading  seapower  In  the  world,  militarily 
and  economically. 

And  the  figures  Illustrate  how  far  behind 
we  have  fallen  in  our  race  for  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  for  knowledge  so  vital  it  may  Involve 
our  very  survival  in  the  distant  future. 

The  State's  effort  In  marine  sciences  edu- 
cation is  not  inconsiderable.  We  support 
the  Scrlppe  Institution  with  91.6  million; 
the  Marine  Resources  Institute  for  $134,000; 
the  Bodega  Marine  Laboratory  and  the  ma- 
rine fisheries  facility  at  Humboldt  State  Col- 
lege. 

In  addition,  of  course,  we  are  deeply  In- 
volved in  many  Federal  research  projects 
which  help  our  educational  effort. 

This  State's  total  commitment  to  educa- 
tion is  the  largest  in  the  Nation.  We  have 
the  most  extensive  system  of  tultlon-free 
higher  education  In  the  world.  And  we  are 
training  many  hundreds  of  scientists  and 
engineers. 

But.  have  we  been  slighting  the  marine 
sciences?  Should  we  be  training  more 
oceanographers?  Do  we  need  more  and  dif- 
ferent facilities?  These  are  questions  you 
men  can  answer  for  us.  I  hope  you  will  un- 
dertake an  examination  of  them  and  advise 
us  of  ova  needs  for  the  future. 

My  second  pc^nt  concerns  water:  The 
adverse  Supreme  Court  dedalon  In  the  Co- 
lorado River  case  now  has  thrust  upon  OaU- 
fomla a  reexamination  of  our  long-range 
water  policies  and  needs. 
Certainly,  we  mint  now  look  harder  than 


ever  at  the  question  of  salt  water  conver- 
sion to  provide  for  a  p<^mlatlon  of  42  mil- 
lion persons  by  the  year  2000.  most  of  them 
in  Southern  California.  The  pilot  plant 
at  San  Diego  has  proved  the  feaslbUlty  of 
salt    water    conversion. 

The  next  stop  Is  to  build  an  atcMnlc  plant 
which  will  produce  both  power  and  fresh 
water  from  the  sea.  Secretary  Udall  has 
proposed  a  50-mlllion-gallon  jHOtotype  plant 
as  part  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  wato-  plan. 
We  have  asked  the  binreau  to  separate  that 
plan  from  the  water  project  and  build  It 
independently  of  a  regional  water  project. 

Such  a  plant,  producing  00  times  m(»-e 
water  than  the  San  Diego  facility,  ahould 
give  us  an  answer  to  the  next  question. 
Should  we  be  thinking  now  ct  a  power  and 
seawater  conversicm  plant  of  much  greater 
capacity,  say  in  the  26.000-megawatt  range, 
producing  1  or  2  billion  gallons  of  water  a 
day?  Based  on  present  technology,  it  ap- 
pears feasible. 

What  we  need  to  establish,  however,  is 
where  such  an  enormous  plant  could  be  built 
and  what  it  would  do  to  the  beach  and  ocean 
environment  around  It.  Great  quantities 
of  heat  would  be  discharged  Into  the  sea 
from  such  a  plant.  What  would  the  effect  of 
such  discharges  be  on  marine  life,  on  swim- 
ming, and  on  the  purity  of  the  water  near 
the  plant? 

Is  that  not  a  question  our  new  task  force 
of  advisors  could  imdertake? 

Third,  let  ua  look  at  the  fishing  Industry 
for  a  moment — commercial  and  sport  fish- 
ing: Both  are  big  business  In  California. 
Both  are  lmp<wtant  to  many  hundreds  of 
thoxuands  of  people. 

As  the  leading  commercial  fishing  State  in 
the  Nation  and  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
in  the  world,  we  have  a  big  stake  In  both 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  ocean 
fishing. 

The  Industry  produces  some  $200  million 
annually  and  all  of  our  esthnates.  Including 
some  from  you  gentlemen.  Indicate  that  the 
total  yield  could  be  doubled.  We  must  find 
ways  of  doing  this. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  there 
^  f^  basic  conflict  between  oommerdal  and 
sport  fishing.  There  are  plenty  of  fish  out 
there  for  both  and  the  policy  of  Stote  gov- 
ernment wUI  continue  to  be  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  both  kinds  of  fishing. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  complex  and  seri- 
ous problems  Involved  In  reconciling  the 
needs  of  sport  and  commercial  fishermen 
and  in  assuring  proper  management  ot  the 
fish  harvest.  I  suggest  that  four  things  need 
doing  in  this  field: 

1.  A  complete  aurvej  and  assessment  of 
aU  the  fish  reso\irces  off  the  California  coast 
must  be  made. 

2.  The  habits  of  each  harvesteble  species 
must  be  understood  In  relation  to  Ite  phys- 
ical and  biological  environment,  so  that  it 
may  be  caught  at  the  (^Imum  time  and 
place,  and  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

3.  Ways  must  be  found  to  utilize  them; 
to  develop  the  knowledge  and  technology  for 
efficiently  catching,  handling,  and  processing 
them. 

4.  Laws  and  regulations  implementing  the 
resiUte  of  this  research  must  be  adopted  to 
insure  that  a  maximum  sustained  yield  can 
be  continued. 

I  hope  Uiat  in  futiu^  discussions  you  will 
devote  some  attention  to  those  qoestlons. 
We  need  your  expert  advice  and  opinion  and 
we  would  welcome  your  views. 

Foiuiih.  Is  recreation:  Today  people  are 
fiooking  to  the  beaches  and  nuulnas  In  record 
numbers  for  boating,  surfing,  sunning,  and 
skindlving. 

By  the  year  2000,  only  36  years  from  now. 
with  more  than  40  million  people  in  the 
State,  if  all  choose  to  visit  the  seashore  at 
once  we  would  have  8  persons  standing  on 
every  foot  of  the  usable  shore. 
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Fortunately,  that  won't  happen.  But  the 
mental  picture  of  it  illustrates  the  pressing 
need  for  a  public  policy  which  is  based  on 
the  economic  and  recreational  needs  of  a 
large  population. 

There  is  another  concern.  Our  beaches 
are  disappearing.  Erosion  is  sweeping  away 
the  masses  of  sand  which  piled  up  along 
the  auifornla  coast  In  the  past.  The  proc- 
ess has  been  intensified  because  dam  con- 
struction on  our  streams  has  reduced  the 
movement  of  sand  to  the  coastel  beaches. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. Five  years  ago  we  purchased  what  is 
known  as  Bolsa  Chica  Beach,  south  of  Long 
Beach.  It  will  be  erased  within  10  years  if 
the  present  erosion  process  continues.  "R) 
construct  reefs  and  groins  to  save  this  pre- 
cious asset  so  enjoyed  by  millions  annually 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  $6,546,000. 
We  think  it  worth  the  cost.  In  conjunction 
with  the  county  and  Federal  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, we  have  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
plan  to  recoup  the  losses  already  suffered  and 
to  preclude  further  loss. 

We  look  to  you  to  find  some  means,  prob- 
ably mechanical,  but  greatly  less  costly  than 
our  present  program,  to  turn  sand  from  the 
ocean  canyons,  possibly  to  allow  sand  and 
silt  to  fiow  down  the  rivers  rather  than  slowly 
Inevltebly  back  up  behind  the  great  dams. 
Our  concern  for  the  beaches  and  recrea- 
tion pointe  up  the  many  new  problems  in 
the  multiple  xise  of  our  marine  resoiu-ces 
made  urgent  by  our  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulatlon  and  the  increased  availability  of 
those  resoxu-ces. 

We  must  preserve  the  beaches  and  develop 
the  oU  pools.  We  must  buUd  harbors  and 
provide  space  for  sailing.  We  must  save  both 
the  party  boate  and  the  ttma  fleete.  And  we 
must  build  atomic  salt  water  plante  and  save 
the  Bodega  Bays  and  the  Malibus. 

I  do  not  believe  those  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive goaU.  But  they  wlU  not  be  atteined 
without  careful  planning  and  without  lone- 
range  thinking. 

I  ask  you  to  begin  that  kind  of  planning 
and  thinking.  I  promise  you  that  we  in  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  the  fortun  and  the  leg- 
islative and  administrative  machinery  to  cre- 
ate a  Stete  marine  resources  development 
plan.  I  ask  you  to  Join  in  the  making  of  it. 
Finally,  let  me  turn  now  to  the  Inderal 
role  In  our  marine  future.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  U.S.  Government  is  spending 
in  the  order  of  $6  bUlion  to  explore  the  mys- 
teries of  space.  For  oceanography — $124  mil- 
lion. In  terms  of  a  gross  national  product  of 
$600  bUUon  and  a  Federal  budget  of  $06  bil- 
lion, $124  mllUon  Is  a  pittance.  It  is  grossly 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
chaUenge  in  fishing  and  oceanography.  It  Is 
grossly  Inadequate  for  the  resources  plannln* 
of  this  NaUon.  " 

I  believe  It  Is  primarily  a  Federal  responsl- 
bUlty  to  scientifically  Investigate  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  sea. 

The  Federal  Government  assumes  that  re- 
sponslbUity  for  oiu-  land  resources  It  does 
BO  for  space.  No  Stete  has  the  resources  to 
do  the  Job.  No  Stete  can  assume  a  function 
which  involves  the  national  interest  and 
security. 

Dr.  Schaefer  pointe  out  that  we  know  more 
about  the  surface  of  the  Moon  than  we  do 
about  the  region  where  life  began.  And  it 
is  this  Inner  space  which  contelns  00  per- 
cent of  the  Earth's  animals  and  more  mineral 
and  food  resources  than  the  land  has  ever 
produced. 

We  know  of  hnmense  phosphate  deposlte 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  a  rich 
source  of  fertilizers  for  our  agricultural 
industry. 

We  know  of  deposlte  of  mineral  nodules, 
rich  In  manganese  and  cobalt;  of  dome- 
shaped  geological  structures  off  southern 
Califomia  that  probably  contein  huge  oU 
deposlte;  and  we  know  of  unUpped  fish  re- 
sources  worth  billions  of  dollars 


But  science,  engineering,  and  techncdogy 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  problems 
before  they  will  yield  answers. 

We  cannot  find  those  answers  with  $194 
million  a  year,  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
space  rocket.  And  I  submit  that  naticnal 
security  and  the  national  interest  Is  as  seri- 
ously involved  in  oceanogrf4>hy  as  it  Is  in 
space. 

I  urge  President  Johnson  and  the  Con- 
gress to  make  a  new  evaluation  of  this  Na- 
tion's policies  for  oceanography  and  marine 
resources  development. 

I  particularly  reconunend  the  following 
steps  be  taken  immediately: 

1.  Passage  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
to  create  a  national  policy  and  master  plan 
for  oceanography  and  the  development  of 
marine  resoiux^es. 

2.  An  increase  in  educational  aid.  We  par- 
ticularly need  new  physical  resources — lab- 
oratories by  the  sea,  housing  for  scientists, 
classrooms,  and  equipment. 

3.  A  ■  program  of  Federal  scholarships  in 
oceanography  to  boost  the  present  number 
of  graduates  in  the  marine  sciences. 

4.  Grante  to  Stetes  for  more  fish  surveys. 
California  is  sharply  limited  In  ite  survey 
facilities.  We  have  only  one  oceangoing  boat 
to  conduct  fish  population  surveys  where  sev- 
eral coiUd  be  utilized.  The  plain  fact  is  we 
can  only  guess  how  many  fish  there  are  in 
the  ocean,  where  they  are,  where  they  eo 
and  why.  " 

6.  Tax  concessions  for  private  research. 
We  are  told  that  space  and  defense  spending 
wlU  level  off  In  the  years  ahead.  When  that 
happens,  great  research  resources  now  de- 
voted to  the  gpeuce  eBort  will  beoMne  unused 
and  unemployed.  That  precious  resource — 
our  scientiste  and  engineers — must  not  be 
wasted.  We  ahould  plan  now  to  convert 
some  of  them  to  clvUian  uses. 

I  suggest  that  this  can  be  done  by  en- 
couraging private  Industry  to  get  Into  marine 
research  and  begin  now  to  find  ways  to  tep 
the  riches  of  the  ocean  for  this  generation 
and  future  generations.  Tax  concessions  for 
reeearoh.  allowing  space  and  defense  con- 
tractors to  Invest  some  of  their  reeearch  fa- 
culties for  clvUlan  purposes,  will  assist  that 
effort.  The  exploration  of  the  oceans  and 
the  mining  and  harvesting  of  their  riches  is 
a  logical  and  suitable  goal  for  research- 
oriented  organizations. 

Such  a  program  Is  critical  for  California 
We  are  growing  by  600,000  pcowns  a  year. 
We  need  290,000  new  Jobs  a  year.  In  a 
changing  national  economy,  we  must  seek 
new  economic  frontiers.  Our  thousand-mile 
ooastUne  repreeente  that  frontier.  Beyond 
It.  In  the  watere  of  the  greet  Pacific,  lie  the 
secrete  of-llfe  Its^f . 

We  must  probe  for  those  secrets  as  we  are 
probing  for  the  moon. 

We  must  imlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
depths  as  we  are  exploring  the  heavens 
above  us. 

Toward  that  end,  I  ask  you  men  at  this 
conference  to  Join  In  a  new  pioneering  effort 
that  will  retain  our  supremacy  cm  top  of 
and  under  the  seas. 


Practical  Method  Versus  Handout 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLUNom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  body  in 
their  consideration  of  the  tax  bill  closed 
the  door  on  various  proposals  to  provide 
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an  income  tax  credit  for  parents  as  they 
encounter  expenfies  of  their  family  m«n- 
bers*  education,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  lliursday,  January  30,  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Heights  Star  is 
timely. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  accomplished  by  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  arm-twisting,  the 
thoughtful,  succinct  commentary  in  this 
editorial  comes  too  late  to  affect  congres- 
sional deliberation,  but  dramatizes  the 
frustrated  hopes  of  many  taxpayers  for 
a  practical  rather  than  a  political  tax 
bill.  I  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  for  the  attention  of  the 
Members: 

PXACTTCAL  liiETHOD  VXBSUS  HANDOUT 

As  might  have  been  expected,  opposition 
has  developed  to  a  proposal  that  the  new 
Federal  income  tex  bill  iM-ovlde  credits  fcM- 
parente  who  are  paying  college  tuition.  ,  We 
hope  the  objections  will  be  dissolved  during 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  newspaper  commented  last  Decem- 
ber on  the  worth  of  the  tax  credit  proposal. 
The  credit  would  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  inoome  tax  paid,  rather  than  from 
the  totel  taxable  income.  Thus  the  small 
taxpayer  would  receive  treatment  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  wealthy. 

No  less  Important  Is  the  fact  that  this 
form  of  Federal  aid  to  education  would  coet 
nothing  to  administer  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly engender  fears  of  Federal  meddling  in 
the  field  of  education. 

We  are  afraid  there  are  many  people  in 
the  Congress,  however,  who  prefer  to  be 
in  the  position  of  giving  something  away 
directly.  Merely  permitting  the  voter  to 
retain  what  Is  already  his  falls  to  fit  the 
pattern  of  largees  from  a  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  time  the  practi^p.] 
method  will  prevail. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  M. 
MoBtoya,  of  New  Hampshire,  Before  the 
Paa-Americaa  Intopklia'teentary  Con- 
fercDce,  Febmary  6,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   KIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
third  Inter-American  Parliamentary 
Conference  on  February  6,  here  in  Wash- 
IngUm  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  speech  was  delivered  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  In 
faultless  Spanish. 

The  delegates  f  rwn  our  sister  republics 
were  pleased  and  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  Congressman's  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  their  language.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI 
was  a  great  h^  to  us  during  this  Con- 
ference and  I  feel  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  he  will  serve  us 
well  In  the  future. 

His  remarks  follow : 
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whether  national  pride  has  been  a  force  for 
construction  or  dasUuctlmi. 

On  the  part  of  tha  United  States  we  have 
been  and  are  proiridlng  reaources  In  quanti- 
ties necessary  to  help  make  this  development 
plan  a  success.  As  the  late  President  Kenne- 
dy pointed  out,  we  provided  tha  resooroes  to 
help  reb\illd  tha  econcanies  of  Western.  Eu- 
rope against  nearly  equal  odds. 

It  was  then  that  the  United  States  learned 
that  any  develc^ment  program  must  be 
founded  on  a  cornerstone  of  healthy,  anilca- 
ble  partnership  and  dedicated  resolve. 

Prom  March  13,  1961  to  June  30,  1963,  the 
United  States  has  made  a  total  of  $2,490 
million  available  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Of  that  sum,  $403.7  million  have  been  sent  to 
Latin  America  under  the  food-for-peace-pro- 
gram.  That  program  has  fed  more  than 
15  million  people  throughout  Latin  America 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  United 
States  will  be  channeling  more  financial  re- 
sources Into  the  Latin  American  economies. 
Punds  will  Include  $430  million  in  new  ap- 
propriations; $95  million  carried  over  and 
available  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development:  $130  million  in  new  Social 
Progress  Trust  Punds  and  $40  million  in 
carryover  funds  available  for  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  P\wid. 

It  is  plainly  obvious  that  no  one  govern- 
ment could  possibly  undertake  to  singularly 
provide  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
successfully  conclude  so  broad  a  program  of 
development.  A  large  share  of  the  burden 
must  t>e  carried  by  private  industry — both 
domestic  and  foreign.  The  United  States,  as 
well  as  many  Latin  American  cotintrtes,  has 
found  that  private  enterprise  can  provide 
not  only  necessary  capital,  but  also  many 
lacking  but  vitally  needed  skills.  In  the 
United  States  private  enterprise  has  provided 
not  only  goods  and  services,  Jobs,  and  eco- 
nomic advancement,  but  also  throiigh  a  law- 
ful and  Just  system  of  taxation  our  Govern- 
ment has  received  Indispensable  revenues 
with  which  to  conduct  the  public  business. 
It  is  a  similar  system  of  private  enterprise 
and  Just  taxation  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  envisions  as  the  Ideal  for  Latin 
American  development. 

During  1962,  all  men  of  good  will  in  this 
hemisphere  were  heartened  to  sea  10  of  the 
19  Latin  American  memt>er  countries  exceed 
the  2.5  percent  per  capita  annual  growth 
rate  which  was  to  be  the  aim  of  all  partici- 
pants. Yet  due  to  Inadequate  growth  in 
some  of  the  larger  countries  the  average  an- 
nual growth  for  all  of  Latin  America  was  be- 
low the  2.5  ptercent  figure. 

It  must  this  year  be  our  aim  to  achieve 
and  exceed  that  rate  of  growth  in  every 
Latin  American  participating  country. 

President  Johnson  has  vigorously  reaf- 
firmed this  Nation's  belief  and  trxist  in  the 
Alliance.  Each  nation  can  do  no  less  than 
reaffirm  its  trust  in  the  Alliance  and  rededl- 
cate  itself  to  its  Ideals. 

My  fellow  delegates,  we  are  all  aware  that 
those  ideals  are  indeed  high.  To  approach 
them  will  require  a  cooperative  effort  of  great 
magnitude.  Our  determination  shall  be 
challenged  in  countless  ways,  but  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  rewards  of  success  are 
also  countless.  The  Journey  will  be  long. 
but  it  can  be  made,  and  together  we  shall 
make  it. 


QtiI  Ri(ht$  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or  I>SKNSTLVAJIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  31,  1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tha  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce 


the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations, to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rlghs  in  education,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Bights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
finally  last  November  20  reported  out 
the  compromise  civil  rights  bill,  which 
had  been  worked  on  for  over  7  months. 

This  bill  is  not  limited  to  one  group  of 
people.  It  has  provisions  which  are  very 
beneficial  to  all  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. 

One  provision  requires  an  educational 
survey  on  lack  of  opportunity  due  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
institute  or  intervene  in  cases  involving 
denial  of  rights  to  full  tee  of  any  facility 
owned,  operated,  or  managed  by  public 
authority,  where  parties  are  unable  to 
pursue  legal  remedy. 

In  connection  with  Federal  aid,  the 
administration  bill  contained  a  declara- 
tion that  no  law  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance by  grant,  contract,  loan,  insur- 
ance, guaranty,  or  otherwise,  shall  re- 
quire such  assistance  to  be  furnished  in 
circumstances  in  which  persons  are  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  The  com- 
promise bill  contains  a  declaration  that 
all  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  partic- 
ipate free  from  discrimination  In  all 
programs  and  activities  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  aJd. 

The  bill  conodns  a  section  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Equal 
Employment  Ocqportunlty  Commission 
which  is  authorized  to  Initiate  or  receive 
charges,  conduct  investigations,  seek  vol- 
untary solutions  in  cases  where  there  is 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  In  the  event  of 
failure  to  secure  voluntary  solution,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  file  a  civil 
action  for  enforcement  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court. 

The  coverage  is  limited  to  employment 
under  Federal  contract  and  Federal  em- 
ployment. It  applies  to  most  employers 
of  25  or  more  employees — 100  for  the 
first  year,  50  for  the  second  year — and 
most  unions  of  25  or  more  members — 100 
for  the  first  year,  50  for  the  second 
year — and  by  emplosonent  agencies — in- 
cluding State  employment  agencies  as- 
sisted by  USES— supplying  employers 
covered  under  this  bill. 

This  is  really  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tice section  and  23  States,  including 
Pennsylvania,  already  have  FEPC  laws. 
Now  an  advancement  has  been  made  in 
this  bill  with  the  proposal  to  establlslv  a 
Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission. 

The  bill  also  contains  important  sec- 
tions on  voting  rights  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; public  accommodatlcms — Pennsyl- 
vania already  has  a  law  on  this  subject: 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  and  the  civil 
rights  protection  In  which  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  Intervene  in 
private  action  to  prevent  denial  of  equal 
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protection  of  law  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  favorably  on  this  measure. 


Washington     State     Statntet     Preempt 
Proposed  Federal  Crnl  Rights  Lefisla- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHOrCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  mc^-e 
than  a  week  I  have  listened  carefully  to 
the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  legislation 
presenjily  under  House  consideration. 
The  arguments  offered,  both  pro  and 
con,  have  ben  most  impressive  and  when 
amendments  were  offered  I  have  sup- 
ported or  (H>posed  them  depending  on 
how  I  believed  each  was  in  the  public 
interest  and  would  best  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is  perfect  and 
when  this  legislation  goes  to  the  other 
body,  I  am  confident  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  HJR.  7152  can  and  will  be  im- 
proved. Meanwhile,  I  understand  that 
every  member  of  the  Washington  State 
congressional  delegation  has  been  receiv- 
ing CMisiderable  mall  from  their  con- 
stituents expressing  concern  with  regard 
to  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  consistently  opposed  further  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  Government  this 
ccmcem  is  certainly  imderstandable  and 
In  this  connection,  let  me  assure  my  con- 
stituents and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  that  our  State  already  has 
laws  comparable  to  or  more  stringent 
than  those  being  considered  in  this  bill. 

As  further  proof,  my  colleague  from 
eastern  Washington's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  asked  for  and  received 
specific  written  assurances  frwn  Con- 
gressman William  M.  McCulloch.  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  tliat  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7152  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
State  of  Washington.  Moreover  I  have 
received  additional  written  assurances  to 
the  same  effect  from  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Edward  Guthman.  for  many  years 
a  well-known  Seattle  newspaperman.  In 
other  words,  imder  HJl.  7152.  State 
statutes  would  have  priority  over  Federal 
law  in  my  State  of  Washington  and  en- 
forcement proceedings  of  civil  rights 
laws  'would  be  by  State  rather  than 
Federal  officials.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  \s 
particularly  important  to  those  of  us  who 
are  fearful  of  the  ever-expanding  power 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  connection  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  following  these 
remarks  the  two  letters  previously  re- 
ferred to  covering  the  matter  of  state 
preemption. 


OoNORXSS  or  TBx  UNrrxD  States, 

HOUSZ  or  RmzSEIfTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  27,  1964. 
Hon.  Cathbohx  Mat. 
LongwcTth  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Catbxsimk:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  Janiiary  22  wherein  you  seek  infor- 
mation on  statements  made  by  a  constituent 
in  opposition  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 

One  organization  in  particular  has  been 
circulating  pamphlets,  letters  and  other  ma- 
terial in  oi^;>osltlon  to  the  civil  rights  bill 
(HJl.  7162)  now  before  thhe  Bouse.  This  or- 
ganisation Is  seeking  to  defeat  the  bill  by 
placing  unfounded  Interpertations  upon  Its 
provisions  or  by  condemning  provisions 
which  are  not  actually  contained  in  the  bill 
as  reported,  but  which  were  in  the  subcom- 
mittee bill. 

In  contrast  to  statements  made  by  this 
organization  and  repeated  in  the  letter  re- 
ceived by  you,  every  title  of  the  civil  rights 
bUl  Is  keyed  strictly  to  the  guarantee  of  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans,  Negro  as  well  as 
white. 

The  drafters  of  the  legislation  (of  which 
I  was  one)  did  not  Incorporate  provisions 
indiscriminately  for  political  advantage  and 
without  good  reason.  Each  title  was  inclxided 
because  solid,  well-documented  proof  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  lengthy  hearings  that  Amer- 
ican ctUzens  were  being  denied  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  at  correcting  Irregulari- 
ties In  the  right  to  vote,  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  Job,  the  ability  to  gain  an  adequate 
education,  the  right  to  receive  the  equal 
benefits  and  protection  of  Government  and 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  reasonable  accom- 
modations whUe  traveling  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  Increase  to  some  extent  the 
authority  of  the  Pederal  Government.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  I  am  opposed  to  such  In- 
creases of  power.  But,  when  basic  rights  of 
citizenship  are  Involved  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  fall  to  guarantee  theee 
rights,  then  I  beUeve  the  biuxlen  falls  upon 
the  Fiederal  Government  to  take  over  the 
responsibility. 

Whenever  possible,  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
have  sought  to  sxirround  the  extension  of 
authority  with  sufficient  Judicial  and  admin- 
istrative safeguards.  This  vras  the  case,  for 
example,  in  title  VI,  when  a  recipient  who 
has  had  terminated  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance may  seek  Judicial  review  of  such  termi- 
nation. The  same  may  be  said  of  title  vn 
where  a  businessman  or  labor  union  cannot 
be  enjoined  from  discriminatory  enaplosrment 
practices  unless  and  until  there  has  been  a 
complete  litigation  of  the  matter  in  Pederal 
court  where  the  Government  must  sustain 
the  burden  of  proof. 

In  addition,  the  Important  titles  on  public 
accommodations  (title  11)  and  employment 
(title  vn) ,  ample  provision  Is  made  for  the 
Fedoral  Government  to  defer  to  the  States 
complaints  where  State  law  provides  a  work- 
able fomm  for  handling  the  complaints. 

Thirty-two  States  have  public  accommoda- 
tlon  laws  and  25  States  have  FEPC  laws. 
Washlng^ton  State  has  effective  legislation 
In  both  areas  which  you,  of  course,  are  far 
more  familiar  with  than  I.  Thus,  in  your 
State,  as  with  many  other  States  with  effec- 
tive legislation,  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  intrude  in  theee 
areas  at  all. 

The  civil  rights  bill  is  primarily  aimed  at 
correcting  abuses  in  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  local  authority  falls  to  take  effec- 
tive action.  Whenever  a  State  or  locality 
meets  Its   obligations   In   the  area  of  civil 


rights,  then  the  right  or  need  for  Federal  in- 
tervention  wiU  disappear. 

In  this  regard  the  drafters  of  the  bill  have 
taken  precaution  to  guard  against  undue  in- 
trusion in  local  matters  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  Pederal  officials  will  have 
no  authority  to  correct  "racial  Imbalance" 
but  only  to  desegregate  public  schools  In 
accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Similarly,  there  will  be  no  authority 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  insist  upon 
"racial  balance"  in  employment.  All  that 
may  be  done  is  to  enjoin  discriminatory  em- 
ployment or  membership  practices  of  em- 
ployers or  labor  unions. 

I  may  also  add  that  no  criminal  penalties 
are  provided  for  In  the  bill.  If  violations  are 
foiind  to  exist,  the  Pederal  courts  are  only 
authorized  to  enjoin  the  iUegal  behavior. 
Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  States  and  Individ- 
uals alike  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
cleanse  their  behavior  without  any  undue 
burdens  being  placed  upon  them. 

Finally,  in  response  to  the  statement  in 
your  constittienfs  letter  that  aU  "public  es- 
tablishments" would  be  subject  to  Federal 
reg\ilation  under  the  bill,  I  can  categorically 
deny  this  allegation.  Title  n  has  been  pri- 
marily limited  to  eating  establishments, 
places  of  lodging,  gasoline  stations,  and 
places  of  amusement. 

In  addition,  other  places  may  be  covered 
if  they  are  located  within  one  of  the  above 
covered  establishments  and  hold  themselves 
out  as  serving  the  patrons  of  such  covered 
establishment  (I.e..  a  barbershop  located  in 
a  hotel) .  Every  public  establishment  would 
be  covered  according  to  a  provlsl(»i  of  title 
n,  if  State  law  requires  segregation,  but 
this  merely  codifies  existing  case  law  and  such 
a  condition  exists  In  only  the  most  limited 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  hope  that  my  response  to  the  statements 
of  your  constituent  are  sufficiently  detailed 
to  overccxne  such  fears  as  may  exist.     I  do 
regret  the  length  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnXIAM  M.  McClTLLOCH. 

Representative  to  CongTess. 


Depabtmxnt  or  Jtrsncx, 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pkllt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Congkxssman:  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  about  what  effect  the  Civil 
Rights  bin  now  pending  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  have  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  bill 
would  have  little  or  no  effect. 

You  are  well  aware  that  any  bona  fide  res- 
ident of  the  State  of  Washington  can  reg- 
ister to  vote  without  any  difficulty.  Since 
there  Is  no  discrimination,  the  sections  of 
the  bill  seeking  to  end  voting  discrimina- 
tion would  have  no  application  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Washington  has  had  a  law  banning  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  acconunoda- 
tion  since  1890.  Title  n — the  public  accom- 
modations section — of  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  specifically  sets  forth  that  a  State 
law  banning  discrimination  In  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  will  take  precedence  over 
the  Pederal  law.  So,  again,  there  would  be 
no  change  In  the  existing  situation  In  Wash- 
ington with  respect  to  public  accommoda- 
tion. 

Since  there  1b  no  discrimination  in  public 
faclUUes  In  the  State  of  Washington,  tlUe 
in  and  title  IV  of  the  blU  would  have  no 
practical  api^lcatlon  In  Washington  State. 
This  is  also  true  with  respect  to  title  VI 
which  bans  discrimination  In  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  since,  again,  no  such  sit- 
uation exists  in  Washington  State. 
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EXTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABIUHAM  J.  MULTER 
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Friday,  I  ebruarg  7, 1964 
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experience  and  stature  In  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs,  proven  ability  In  the  high- 
est public  service  and  the  profoundeet  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded."  the  state- 
ment said. 

The  Liberal  Party  leadership  did  not  op- 
pose or  suggest  a  Catholic  not  have  a  place 
on  the  ticket.  The  point  made  Is  one  that 
all  Americans  might  well  make — that  the 
question  of  religious  affiliation  Is  Irrelevant. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  Jesuit  publica- 
tion, America,  published  an  editorial  on  the 
same  subject.  The  editors  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  five  of  the  eight  persons  moat  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  possible  running 
mates  with  President  Johnson  are  Roman 
Catholics.     America  said: 

"It  is  gratifying  that  a  man's  Catholic 
faith  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  the  highest 
Federal  office.  We  credit  Mr.  Kennedy  with 
burying  that  issue  forever.  But  we  would 
regret  to  see  It  rise  again  in  a  new  form,  this 
time  turned  Inside  out.  A  candidate's  Cath- 
olic faith  should  not  become  a  qualification 
for  ofllce.  It  should  neither  block  his  way  nor 
ease  him  onto  the  ticket.  If  the  old  'religious 
issue'  was  shameful,  its  new  version  is  ridic- 
ulous." 

It  Is  good  now  to  have  such  healthy  dls- 
ciission.  There  Is  no  state  religion  in 
America.  E^ery  man  Is  presumed  to  be  first 
of  all  a  citizen.  As  a  citizen  he  Is  free.  He 
Is  free  to  be  a  Christian  believer  or  not.  He 
is  free  to  associate  himself  with  any  other 
faith   •   •   •  or  to  withhold  himself. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  proper  decision  that  the  State 
may  not  require  a  pupU  to  attend  prayers 
-officially  conducted  by  teachers,  represent- 
ing the  State.  Voluntary  prayer  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  AH  the  court  said  was  that 
the  Government,  local.  State,  or  natural, 
could  not  require  prayer  services.  This  In 
no  sense  was  antlrelllgo\is.  It  was  In  the  best 
American  tradition. 

Our  religion  is  personal — our  religious  af- 
filiation is,  and  ought  to  be.  Irrelevant  to  our 
qualifications  as  a  candidate  for  office. 


University  of  Pittsbar^h  and  a  New  Role 
for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PonrsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh community.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Litch- 
field, recently  received  a  well-earned 
honor  for  his  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ments not  only  in  the  broad  field  of 
education,  but  the  life  and  future  of 
the  city.  His  choice  as  Pittsburgh's 
"Man  of  the  Year"  has  been  lauded  by 
all  who  know  of  his  activities.  As  an 
example,  I  Include  an  editorial  comment 
from  KDKA  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. 

Last  October,  when  the  Pitt  football  team 
won  its  first  three  games  and  gained  No.  3 
ranking  in  the  Nation,  ECDKA.  a  bit  face- 
tiously, named  Chancellor  Litchfield  "liCan  or 
Coach  of  the  Tear."  This,  of  course,  was 
because  the  team  responded  to  his  orders  to 
play  daring,  wldeopen  football. 

Now,  this  early  Judgment  has  been  con- 
firmed to  a  much  greater  degree.  Chancellor 
Litchfield  officially  has  been  named  Pitts- 
burgh's "Man  of  the  Tear,"  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  acoocnpllshments  not  only 


In  the  broad  field  of  education,  but  the  life 
and  fut\ire  ot  this  oomm\inity. 

In  his  acceptance  speech.  Dr.  Lltchfirid 
talked  about  the  new  reeponaibUlty  of  edu- 
cation to  help  economic  growth,  and  this 
theme  was  developed  in  KDKA's  series  of 
Pooal  Point  documentaries.  He  pointed  out 
the  traditional  university  feels  It  Is  fulfilling 
Its  obllgaUons  by  providing  the  teachers,  the 
libraries,  the  laboratories,  the  free  inquiry 
and  the  learning  for  students.  He  stressed 
that  these  functions  are  fundamental  and 
always  will  be. 

However,  the  Pitt  Chancellor  said  today 
they  are  no  longer  enough.  He  thinks  large 
urban-based  universities  must  now  accept  a 
new  role  of  using  all  of  Its  knowledges  for 
the  solution  of  society's  Ills. 

Dr.  Litchfield  pointed  out  that  local  uni- 
versities have  accepted  this  new  role  In  or- 
ganizing the  Oakland  Corp.,  the  vast  Panther 
Hollow  project,  to  help  the  community  In 
urban  renewal.  Universities  rarely  have  ac- 
cepted such  a  responsibUlty  and  In  many 
parts  of  the  NaUon  deliberately  turn  their 
backs  on  such  respcMiaibllitiee.  Dr.  Litch- 
field said  there  Is  a  seoocid.  moet  Important 
new  role  which  he  described  this  way: 

"That  Is  the  responsibility  to  assist  In 
systematically  facUlUtlng  economic  growth. 
Panther  Hollow  U  one  way  of  doing  this. 
The  efforts  that  we  are  presently  making  In 
conjunction  with  others  to  find  ways  of 
spinning  the  new  knowledges  off  to  the  com- 
munities go  far  beyond  the  question  erf 
Panther  HoUow.  To  use  knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  economic  growth  is  a  concept  which 
has  not  been  traditional  In  American  aca- 
demic life.  And  yet  there  Is  something  very 
fundamental  here  which  is  broader,  If  you 
will,  than  even  economic  growth." 

Tee,  to  sum  It  up.  Chancellor  Litchfield 
thinks  that  In  addltl<m  to  its  tradltlcHuU 
aoademlc  functlona,  unlversltiee  should  find 
ways  €€  moving  new  knowledge  Loto  produc- 
tive use  for  the  eoooomlc  and  social  well- 
being,  the  improvement  o€  health  and  all 
other  areas  of  community  life. 

Moet  educators  may  view  this  as  a  radloal 
departure,  but  it  ts  essential  to  our  advance- 
ment and  the  merging  of  all  of  theee  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  social  forces  is  bound 
t»  oome.  Local  universities  are  leading  the 
way.  That  la  why  Chanoellor  Litchfield,  the 
spearhead  ot  this  movement,  is  Pltteburgh's 
Man  of  the  Tear.  He  la  propelling  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  to  a  iHighter  eoooomie  and  social 
futiu^.  He  richly  deeerrea  thla  honcr  ot 
Man  of  the  Year  in  Ptttsburgh,  preaent  and 
future. 


Vice  Adm.  Hymaa  G.  RickoTer, 
V.S.  NaTj,  Rctvcd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOSIfXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  but 
none  in  Its  Capital,  last  Sunday  ran  a 
very  interesting  story  by  United  Press 
International  on  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  citizens,  to  whom  not  only 
U.S.  citizens,  but  citizens  throughout  the 
free  world,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  contributions  to  the  protection  of 
their  freedoms.  As  printed  in  last  Sun- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times,  the  UPI  story  is 
as  follows: 
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FOKT    AOlflXAL    RiCXOVm FlKZBALL     TS    Rc- 

TOMMXtn — CoN-reovEKSiAi,  Fathkb  or  Ku- 

CLxsa  FLKcr  Continues  Wobk  on  Reactoks 

With   ACC 

WasRiMeiOK. — ^Hyman  Q.  Rlckover,  Satur- 
day, stappcA  being  the  moet  c(»trovenlal 
vice  admiral  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  He 
became  the  moet  controversial  retired  vice 
admiral  in  the  Navy. 

But  his  change  in  status  will  not  diminish 
his  influence  in  the  Navy's  drive  for  a  nu- 
clear-powered surface  fleet. 

The  doughty,  sharp-tongued  father  of  tibe 
atcMnio  BUbmarinee,  a  130-pound  dynamo  of 
energy,  will  continue  to  be  assistant  chief 
for  nuclear  reactors  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

He  has  to  add  the  word  "retired"  after  the 
words  "vice  admiral"  in  his  official  title,  even 
though  he  Is  on  active  duty.  According  to 
law,  precedent,  and  regulations  he  is  not  In 
line  for  further  promotion. 

CKXAT-n)    PKKCKDENT 

Even  the  abaenee  of  promotion  possibili- 
ties may  be  considered  doubtful,  since  Rick- 
over  has  created  precedent  frequently  in  the 
past  and  a  special  dispensatlcxi  from  Con- 
gress cr  the  White  House  might  elevate  him 
further. 

Rlckover,  who  grew  up  in  Chicago  and 
was  graduated  tronx  Annapolis  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1922,  was  forced  to  go  on  the  retired 
list  because  he  reached  the  age  ol  64  Mon- 
day. He  already  had  been  extended  two 
years  beyond  the  usual  retirement  age  and 
the  law  contained  no  other  loopholes  of  that 
kind. 

Navy  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltse  Instead  took 
advantage  ot  a  provision  that  retired  officers 
can  always  be  summoned  to  active  duty. 
He  called  Rlckover  back  to  his  poet  effective 
Instantaneously  upon  his  retirement. 

"Admiral  Rlckover  la  unquestionably  the 
the  world's  foremost  authority  on  nuclear 
propulsion,"  Nltze  said.  "His  contributions 
to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation  will  be  needed 
for  ao  long  as  he  is  wUllng  and  able  to  serve 
his  country." 

GATHBtS     KNXJCIX8 

The  Secretary's  high  praise  did  nothing 
to  remove  general  belief  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  Rlckover  has  acciunulated 
more  enemies  than  any  other  officer  of  his 
time. 

This  is  scarcely  surprising  since  he  has 
repeatedly  assailed  the  military  service  for 
Incompetence,  suggesting  among  other 
things  a  reduction  of  20.000  in  the  number 
of  Navy  officers  and  the  overhaul  or  closing 
of  the  service  academies. 

He  also  has  lambasted  sections  of  Indus- 
try for  poor  workmanship  and  profiteering 
and  has  made  a  second  profession  of  raking 
the  American  educational  system  over  the 
coals. 

But  Rlckover  also  has  friends,  and  many 
of  them  are  Members  of  Congress.  Without 
help  from  these  friends  he  would  probably 
never  have  risen  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
despite  his  achievements. 

GETS    RESULTS 

The  Congressmen  ll^e  him  for  two  main 
reasons: 

He  gets  results,  politically  valuable  In 
their  distrlcte.  The  United  States  fell  be- 
hind in  space  and  didn't  do  too  well  In  some 
other  fields  but  has  always  been  pre-emin- 
ent in  A-subs. 

He  gives  them  bluQt  talk  Instead  of  Gov- 
ernment gobbledegook.  It  is  widely  sus- 
pected in  Congress  that  much  of  the  gob- 
bledegook la  ingeniously  devised  to  say  al- 
most nothing,  to  gloss  over  unpleasant  facts 
and  to  hide  incompetence. 

Rickover's  part  In  building  the  atomic  sub- 
marines beginning  with  the  Nautilus  is  so 
weU  known  that  it  sometimes  comes  as  a 
surprise  that  he  was  awarded  one  of  the 
Nation's  highest  decorations  before  he  be- 
came Interested  In  nuclear  energy. 


In  1040,  after  World  War  n  aervloe  in  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  he  received  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  "overcoming  tremendous  procure- 
ment difflcultiea  created  by  shortages  In 
materials,  manpower,  and  manufacturing 
facilities  at  a  time  when  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  production  of  electrical  equip- 
ment was  required." 

He  had  eome  postwar  duty  with  the  Man- 
hattan Project  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  for 
which  he  received  a  commendaticm  citing 
"oxitetandlng  service  in  connection  with 
the  develcqunent  of  the  atomic  homb."  But 
his  work  in  nuclear  propulsion  did  not  be- 
gin until  Ute  1947. 

By  mld-1962  he  was  receiving  a  gold  star 
In  lieu  ot  a  second  Legion  of  Merit  along 
with  a  citation  generally  regarded  as  an  un- 
der statement. 

"Captain  Rlckover,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  is  responsible  for  the  re^id  de- 
velcq;»nent  of  the  nuclear  ship  program."  the 
citation  said.  "He  has  held  tenaciously  to 
a  single  Important  goal  through  discouraging 
frustration  and  opposition." 

Rickover's  next  big  battle  Is  expected  to  be 
for  nuclear  power  in  all  or  almost  all  of 
the  Navy's  surface  combat  ships.  He  has 
been  forced  to  watch  some  backsliding  after 
construction  of  the  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier  Enterprise,  but  the  issue  Is  still 
wide  open. 

ADVANTAGES  SEEN 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
recent  decision  to  build  another  convention- 
ally powered  carrier  was  carefiilly  isolated 
as  a  special  case  to  avoid  further  delay  on 
that  ship  axul  without  prejudice  to  the  larger 
Issue  of  future  construction. 

The  setbacks  may  have  had  some  advan- 
tage. In  the  meanwhile  U.S.  nuclear  ex- 
perts have  learned  how  to  build  atomic 
propulsion  systems  in  smaller  sizes,  more 
cheaply  and  with  more  durability  In  a  single 
fuel  loading. 

This  means  that  Rlckover  can  present  a 
better  argument.  Assured  as  he  is  of  the  ear 
of  Congress,  he  can  be  expected,  to  under- 
score in  fiery  and  picturesque  terms  and 
on  every  sxUtable  occasion  his  contention 
that  there  is  no  sense  ui  building  combat 
ships  that  are  obsolete  before  they  get  to 
sea. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation   Wheat 
Sales  Price 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

Or  KnrNXBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  5,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher, 
general  manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association  In  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  This  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Thatcher's  telegram: 

Cooperative  grain  farmers  In  States  of 
Minnesota,  N(H^h  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  have  a  vital  interest  in  raising  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat  sales 
price  from  105  to  115  percent  ot  the 
support  price.  This  will  make  possible  not 
only  full  support  benefits  to  the  producer, 
but  also  maximum  \ise  of  regular  private 
market  channels  Including  their  own  co- 
operatives. It  would  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricxilture  from  depressing  wheat 
prices  by  dumping  CCC  stocks.  I  hope  3n>u 
wlU  support  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
for  this  purpose  when  the  full  Agriculture 
Committee  considers  the  Pxu-cell  wheat  bUl. 
Thank  you  for  yo\ir  consideration  of  a  policy 


C: 


crucial  for  normal  marketing  and  efficient 
cooperation. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  receive  this  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Thatcher's  views  concerning 
the  CCX:;  wheat  sales  price.  I  have 
advocated  ralMng  the  price  from  105  to 
115  percent  for  a  long  time  and  such  a 
provision  is  Included  in  the  voluntary 
wheat  plan  I  introduced  last  May  23,  as 
H.R.  6546.  Most  farm  organizations 
now  support  the  o(xioept  of  raising  the 
CXX;  price  from  105  to  115  percent. 
They  realize  the  disastrous  effects  on  a 
fanner's  income  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  hands  down  the  level  oi 
market  prices.  -We  must  take  action  to 
prevent  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  taking  over  the  grain  markets. 


A  Refrettable  Incideat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

ar  MAMTUMD 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  great  debate  over  dvll  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  we  find  men  of  Judgment 
and  purpose  hard  at  work  In  an  effort  to 
seek  the  truth  and  further  the  great 
constitutional  concept  that  Americans 
are  a  pe(vle  governed  by  laws  and  not 
men.  But  occadonally  during  this 
struggle  for  truth  and  equaUty,  tbere  are 
those  who  would  deviate  from  high  pur- 
pose, would  encourage  the  forces  of 
revolution,  and  would  Incite  ^notional 
reaction.  Such  an  eVmt  has  Just  oc- 
curred In  my  district.  Mr.  Mllford  M 
Foxwell  has  expressed,  in  his  letter  of 
February  5,  1964,  to  me,  an  American's 
reacUon  to  this  regrettable  Incident: 

DxAE  Ma.  Morton:  Befcx%  I  get  into  my 
reasons  for  writing  to  you,  there  are  one  or 
two  points  I  would  like  to  make  clear. 
First  of  aU,  I  am  not  a  racist,  aegregationlst, 
or  Integratlonlst  in  any  way,  shape  or  form, 
but  I  am  a  lifetime  resident  of  Dorchester 
County  and  cannot  help  but  to  become  con- 
cerned with  a  situation  that  could  easily 
destroy  a  system  of  government  which  has 
been  proven  to  be  the  best  on  earth,  and  the 
part  of  that  government  to  which  I  refer 
is  ovir  system  of  lawmaking  and  law  en- 
forcement. This  phase  I  should  think  is 
among  the  most  Important  in  respect  to  our 
way  of  life.  Certainly  many  of  our  dollars 
are  spent  in  this  direction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  countless  number  of  people  who  ded- 
icate their  entire  lives  in  this  field. 

My  decision  to  write  this  letter  came  after 
reading  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  local 
newspaper,  the  Dally  Banner,  under  this  date. 
a  clipping  of  which  I  am  enclosing.  The 
Honorable  Aqam  Cultton  Powell,  Repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  New  York,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Non- Violent  Ac- 
tion Conamlttee  on  Tuesday  February  4,  1964, 
and  the  contents  of  his  address,  which  are 
outlined  in  the  enclosed  dipping,  are  cer- 
tainly out  of  order  with  reqieet  to  the  posi- 
tion he  holds  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statee. 

I  fully  realize  that  freedom  of  speech  Is  a 
prime  principle  on  which  this  country  was 
founded  and  I  pray  that  this  never  changes, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  headed  for 
disaster  if  any  man  is  allowed  to  address  any 
group,  white  or  colored,  by  telling  them,  and 
I  quote  "It  Is  divinely  right  for  the  people  of 
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down,  writing  letters  of  protest  as  we 
did  over  the  XJS.  fliers  who  were  shot 
down  in  Germany  last  week,  or  by  selling 
wheat  to  the  Cmmnunists  and  guaran- 
teeing their  credit. 

Specifically,  If  Castor  persists  in  re- 
fusing to  supply  the  Ouantanamo  Base 
water  in  disaccord  with  our  long-stand- 
ing agreement,  then  we  should  move  im- 
mediately to  restore  the  water  supply  by 
taking  over  control  of  the  supply  facil- 
ities. Second,  Castro  hostilities  contin- 
uing, we  should  establish  a  sea  blockade 
around  Cuba  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
all  goods  to  that  island  except  medicines 
and  necessary  foodstuffs.  Further,  we 
should  initiate  immediate  hard-hitting 
negotiations  with  our  allies  to  stop  their 
aid  and  trade  to  Cuba.  Admittedly,  the 
latter  would  be  more  difficult,  now  that 
this  administration  has  agreed  to  aid 
Communist  Russia  with  the  shipment  of 
U.S. -subsidized  wheat  and  other  goods. 


H.R.  9744,  Explanation  and  Analysis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   MZW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
on  January  28,  I  introduced  H.R.  9744. 
a  bill  to  terminate  the  Columbia  Plaza 
urban  renewal  project  area  and  plan,  to 
restore  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  former  owners 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes.  Sub- 
sequently, my  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure, there  has  developed  considerable 
interest  in  how  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
be  implemented.  Other  pertinent  ques- 
tions also  have  been  raised. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  intent  of 
my  legislative  proposal,  acknowledge  the 
interest  being  evidenced  toward  It.  and 
answer  the  questions  I  have  heard,  I 
am  offering  these  remarks.  At  their 
conclusion,  I  am  submitting  a  sectional 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  the  outset 
to  establish  that  the  general  concept  of 
urban  renewal  is  deserving  of  enthu- 
siastic endorsement.  Community  Im- 
provement through  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  blight  and  the  removal  of 
their  causes  is  essential  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Poor  housing,  traffic  congestion,  in- 
adequate sites  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial growth,  downtown  decay,  and 
neighborhood  deterioration  are  proper 
targets  for  Improvement  programs,  using 
public  and  private  resources.  Failure  to 
plan  and  execute  such  programs  carries 
a  high  cost,  measured  both  in  human 
and  in  economic  values. 

The  incidence  of  disease,  crime,  and 
juvenile  delinquency  is  more  frequent 
in  rundown  areas  than  elsewhere. 
Blight  creates  greater  needs  for  munici- 
pal services,  while  slum  areas  return 
less  tax  revenue  to  the  municipality. 
The  suffering  brought  from   slum  and 


blighting  conditions  is  widespread  and 
needs  attention  at  all  governmental 
levels. 

There  is,  In  my  belief,  a  legitimate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
urban  renewal.  It  is  to  make  available 
Federal  assistance.  In  the  form  of  grants 
and /or  loans,  to  finance  surveys  smd 
plans;  to  acquire,  clear,  and  prepare 
land  for  redevelopment;  and  to  relocate 
site  residents.  Congress  repeatedly  has 
recognized  its  constitutional  obligation 
to  remove  a  burden  on  the  public  welfare 
and,  to  that  end,  has  enacted  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Urban  renewal  is  not  without  its 
faults,  however.  In  fact,  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  far  from  faultless.  The 
concept  has  been  crippled  by  bureau- 
cratic bungling,  inertia,  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  relocation  resistance. 

By  startling  coincidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  very  day  that  I  introduced  H.R. 
9744  in  the  interests  of  remedying  the 
unfortunate  utilization  of  urban  renewal 
in  Washington's  Columbia  Plaza  project, 
there  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal a  front-page  story  by  Reporter 
Stanley  Penn  detailing  the  Ills  of  urban 
renewal.  It  Is  pertinent,  I  believe,  for 
me  to  share  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House,  the  following  ejtcerpt  from  Mr. 
Penn's  article: 

In  some  cities,  projects  are  going  ahead  on 
schedule  and  making  dramatic  changes  in 
slum  areas.  But  despite  a  measure  of  prog- 
ress, meet  of  the  property  dtlea  have  ac- 
quired for  urban  renewal  purposes  hasn't 
yet  been  developed. 

Of  the  23,000  acres  purchased  by  cities 
since  the  i>rogram  began  in  1M9,  only  6,800 
have  been  resold  to  redevelopers.  Among 
the  remainder,  6,000  acrea  haven't  been 
cleared  yet  of  old  buildings;  another  3.300 
have  been  cleared  but  no  redevelopers  have 
been  found;  and  6,900  acres  are  cleared  and 
appear  close  to  being  sold  to  redevelc^iers. 

With  this  overview  in  mind,  and  before 
presenting  the  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  H.R.  9744.  I  want  to  address  my 
remarks  specifically  to  the  reasons  which 
prompted — if  not,  provoked — my  intro- 
duction of  this  bill. 

I  serve  on  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  Dur- 
ing 1963.  this  subcommittee  spent  a  great 
deal  of  tima-  conducting  hearings  and 
studying  the  matter  of  urban  renewal 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Within  the 
scope  of  this  examination  came  Colum- 
bia Plaza. 

FYom  the  information  produced,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  approval  by  the  District 
Commissioners  of  Columbia  Plaza  as  an 
urban  renewal  project  entitled  to  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  was  improper.  This  resulted 
from  the  presentation  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  documentation  that  was  not 
entirely  representative  of  fact. 

Urban  renewal  funds  under  the  act 
cited  above  can  be  made  available  only 
where  evidence  of  slum  and  deteriorated 
conditions  meet  certain  specific  criteria, 
including  buildmg  and  environmental 
deficiencies.  Very  definite  standards 
must  be  met.  Further,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  prescribes  statu- 
tory   provisions    for    such    standards: 
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namely,  that  those  slum  and  blighted 
areas  must  be  detrimental  to  the  health, 
safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  our  hearings  conclusively 
confirmed  the  absence  of  such  qualify- 
ing condltioQs  In  regard  to  Columbia 
Plaza.  In  fact.  Board  of  Commissioners 
President  Walter  N.  Tobriner  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  that  had  the 
information  revealed  in  the  hearings 
been  known  to  the  Commissioners  when 
the  project  was  approved,  his  Board  al- 
most certainly  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  9744  can  help  to  reorient  the 
Columbia  Plaza  project  along  more 
promising  and  less  costly  lines. 

The  analysis  follows: 
SBcmoN-BT-Sacnow  Amaltsis  or  HJl.  9774 
OKinaAi.  puaroex  of  thx  anx 

The  general  purjKMe  of  the  bill  Is  to  ez- 
tinglush  the  Columbia  Plasa  project  by 
terminating  the  project  area  boundaries  and 
the  project  plan  and  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  the  real  property  within  the 
area  to  thoae  former  owners  of  the  property 
frcun  whom  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
acquired  the  land. 

Section  1:  Section  1  of  the  bill  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  at  the  time 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District  Oov- 
emmenta,  which  have  the  reeponsibilltlea  In 
connection  with  urban  renewal  programs, 
were  considering  and  making  decisions  re- 
garding the  Columbia  Plaza  area,  the  offi- 
cials of  such  agendee  were  not  fully  aware 
of  all  of  the  material  and  essential  facts 
which  subsequently  have  demonstrated  that 
such  a  project  ahould  not  have  been  ap- 
proved. Further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
because  of  the  foregoing,  the  approval  of  the 
project  contravened  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  therefore  the  taking  of  private  property 
In  the  area  worked  an  Improper  hardship  on 
the  owners,  and  such  owners  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  reacquire  their  pr(^>erty  upon 
payment  of  the  amoiuit  they  received  plus 
interest  from  the  date  of  sale  to  the  date  of 
their  reacqulsltlon  of  the  property.  Kxempt 
from  this  intent  of  the  Congress  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  projected  area  which  was  ac- 
quired for  highway  purposes. 

Section  2:  This  section  provides  that  the 
Columbia  Plaza  urban  renewal  area,  bound- 
aries for  which  were  established  by  the  Board 
of  Conunissioners,  and  the  project  plan  for 
that  area,  later  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, is  terminated  and  of  no  further 
force  and  effect.  All  title  and  interest  of  the 
RIA  to  the  real  property  in  the  Columbia 
Plaza  area  is  transferred  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  he  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  the  act  and  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  8  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  concerning  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  3:  Under  this  section  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  directed  to  make  an  offer  in  writing, 
to  each  former  owner  of  real  property  from 
whom  the  RLA  acquired  land,  to  reconvey 
the  property  to  such  former  owner  the  land 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  acquisition  to 
the  Agency  plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
cent from  the  date  the  Agency  paid  the  for- 
mer owner  for  the  land.  The  offer  of  the 
Administrator  shall  not  Include  any  part  of 
the  \irban  renewal  area  which  was  acquired 
for  highway  purposes.  If  such  former  owner 
of  land  accepts  the  offer,  transfer  of  title  and 
settlement  shajl  be  effected  within  90  days 
after  acceptance. 

The  Administrator's  offer  to  the  former 
landowner   shall   be   open  for   30  days.     At 


settlement  the  Administrator  shall  deliver 
to  the  forma:  owner  a  special  warranty  deed 
without  any  gt  eater  encumbrances  or  restric- 
tions than  were  of  record  at  the  date  of 
acquisition  of  tHe  property  t^  tZiF  RIiA. 

Section  4:  In  the  event  the  fc«mer  owner 
rejects  the  offer  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  shall,  within  90  days  of  re- 
jection of  the  offer  or  the  expiration  date 
of  such  offer,  dispose  of  the  land  at  public 
auction  to  the  hlighest  bidder. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  that  no 
former  owner  may  assign  his  right  to  re- 
purchase to  any  other  person.  However,  if 
any  former  owner  is  deceased  or  is  legally 
incompetent  to  act,  then,  the  offer  shall  be 
made  to  his  heirs,  successor,  assigns  or  other 
legal  representative. 

Section  6 :  This  section  specifically  defines 
the  term  "Columbia  Plaza  xirban  renewal 
project." 

Section  7:  This  section  provides  that  the 
streets  and  alleys  which  were  acquired  by 
the  Agency  shall  revert  to  the  same  status 
and  ownership  as  existed  immediately  before 
acqulaitlon  by  the  RLA  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  GenCTal  Services  Administra- 
tion la  directed  to  execute  such  deeds  and 
perfonn  such  acta  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  luch  section. 

Section  8:  This  section  provides  that  the 
zoning  which  shall  apply  to  the  real  prop- 
erty which  la  sold  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Administration  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  iifmlng  which  was  applicable  to 
the  property  a«  of  January  1,  1964,  except 
that  the  property  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  provisions  or  conditions  relating  to  the 
Columbia  Plaza  urban  renewal  plan. 

Section  9:  Section  9  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  transfer  to  the 
RLA  all  funds  received  in  excess  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

FINANCIAL   IMPLICATIONS    OF   THX   BILL 

One  of  the  Immediate  questions  that  arises 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  la  whether  the 
RLA  and  thus  Indirectly  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  Government,  would 
lose  money  by  such  reversion  of  property. 
Inasmuch  as  many  factors  are  not  known 
and  cannot  be  accurately  projected.  It  Is 
possible  only  to  deal  with  existing  figures 
and  make  some  general  estimatea  as  to  what 
the  possible  result  might  be  In  this  regard. 

The  cost  of  the  land  purchased  from  the 
private  property  owners,  excluding  the  land 
in  the  freeway  area,  was  $6,660,995.  The 
latest  avaUable  financial  statement  related 
to  Columbia  Plaza,  and  some  costs  have  ac- 
crued since  that  date  Indicates  that  other 
expenditures  in  connection  with  planning, 
inspection,  administrative  costs,  interests, 
and  relocation  total  approximately  fl  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  gross  expenditures  total 
approximately  $6,500,000. 

The  resale  of  the  land  would  return 
$5,650,995.  The  interest  on  the  amount  paid 
to  the  private  landowners  from  the  time  of 
RLA  acquisition  to  the  date  of  revesting  of 
title  In  the  private  landowners  cannot  be 
precisely  calculated.  It  appears  that  the 
amount  of  this  interest  would  be  not  less 
than  $300,000  and  might  approach  as  much 
as  $600,000. 

The  final  Item  Involves  the  status  of  the 
portions  of  the  project  area  which  would 
revert  to  Federal  streets  and  alleys.  Since 
this  land  was  taken  over  by  the  Agency 
without  any  compensation  to  the  Federal 
Government  It  would  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government  without  any  payment.  In  any 
redevelopment  program  for  the  complete 
area,  the  code  authorizes  the  sale  of  the 
land  at  Its  reasonable  value  or  not  less  than 
the  assessed  value  set  upon  adjoining  Itmds. 
Since  approximately  100,000  square  feet 
would  remain  outside  of  the  highway  right- 
of-way,  the  sale  of  this  square  footage  could 
produce   to  the  Government  an  additional 


$3  million.  Thla  amount  plus  the  Interest 
Is  aubetaniaany  tn  otc—  of  the  total  cost 
accumnlatMt  toy  the  RLA  In  connection  with 
the  projects 

TAXBS    AND    STTITABXLtTT    OF     PKIVATE 
DKVKLOPlfZNT 

If  the  land  Is  reverted  to  the  former  prop- 
erty owners,  redevel(H>ment  could  be  made 
under  existing  zoning  law  and  building 
codes.  The  permitted  uses  for  the  existing 
zoning  could  result  In  structxires  which 
might  accrue  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
substantially  laon  In  annual  taxes  than  the 
urban  renewal  project  proposal.  The  ob- 
jection, which  opponents  will  Interpose,  are 
directed  to  the  viewpoint  that  there  would 
be  an  uncontrolled  redevelopment  and  this 
would  be  undesirable  In  the  area.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Watergate  Towne.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Columbia  Plaza,  is  the  most 
plush  of  any  developments  In  the  city.  It 
is  subject  only  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commiaslon,  Pine  Arts  Commission. 
and  the  zoning  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  No  one  has  challenged  the 
excellence  of  the  Watergate  project  free  from 
the  covenants  of  an  RLA  plan. 


TkeAirAfe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF  XXW   TC 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  T.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
ronaiics  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

Trx  AiB  Ace 

This  Nation's  air  carriers  are  looking  Into 
the  future,  when  bigger  and  faster  planes 
will  be  carrying  passengers  to  an  comers  of 
the  9arth.  This  new  phase  of  the  Air  Age 
will  shrink  the  world  even  further. 

Tliey  have  looked  Into  the  supersonic  age, 
and  what  they  haw  seen  Is  now  off  the 
drafting  boards  and  In  the  hands  of  UjS.  of- 
ficials. Three  designs  have  be«i  submitted 
by  major  plane  builders — ^Lockheed,  Boeing, 
and  North  American. 

The  three  designs  offer  more  capacity,  more 
speed  and  more  range  than  the  only  other 
supersonic  airliner  now  In  operation — the 
British-French  Concorde  supersonic  Jet. 

The  capacities  of  the  proposed  American 
supersonic  airliners  range  from  150  to  a 
potential  227.  One  version,  the  Lockheed 
design,  can  travel  up  to  1,980  miles  an  hour, 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound. 

There  have  been  other  dramatic  inno- 
vations in  the  American  supersonic  designs. 
One  plane  has  wings  that  change  shape  in 
flight.  Another  design  features  a  nose  that 
tilts  downward  15  degrees  to  give  the  pilot 
better  vision  when  he  approaches  the  run- 
way for  a  landing. 

With  the  supersonic  airliner,  carriers  will 
be  able  to  sharply  increase  their  earning 
power.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  these 
new  planes  will  cost  a  lot  more  than  the  pres- 
ent transpcu'ts,  and  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  new  models  will  have  to  be  a  crucial 
factor  in  design. 

The  Government  will  subsidize  the  devel- 
opment and  manufactiire  of  the  new  su- 
personic liners  up  to  76  percent  of  the  cost. 
The  development  cost  alone  is  estimated  at 
$1  billion.  Ilie  manufacturers  would  be 
required  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  balance, 
but  they  have  complained  that  this  outlay 
is  beyond  their  financial  ability. 
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RetoLvtA  by  th*  houa*  o/  rejn-ejenUittvea 
(iif  MfMte  oonenrHiiir  thtrtikn,) ,  That  we  do 
heteby  cfwimwwl  the  pubUo  and  piiTate  Uf e 
at  J.  Baiford  Wataon  and  expreaa  pubUcly 
our  deep  regret  at  his  untimely  death  and 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family, 
his  saeoclatee,  and  his  many  friends. 


J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


BELL  WILLIAMS 


OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 


Wednesda  f.  Fd>ruary  S,  1964 
Mr.    WILLIA:  lis.    M^.    Speaker,    on 


January  17,  ISO  ,  MlHriwrippi  lost  one  of 
its  moBt  outBtan  ling  and  useful  citizens, 
J.  Raif  ord  WatM  n.  of  Jackson. 

At  the  time  o  his  death.  Mr.  Watson 
was  executive  d  rector  of  the  Mississippi 
Railroad  AModjtkm.   Previously,- he  had 


rendered  notahl  i  pubUc  service  as  assist- 
ant secretary  o  state  and  as  secretary 
of  the  Mlaslasip  il  State  Senate. 

Ratford  Wata  n  was  wen  known  to  the 
Miwrisslppl  dde  nUion  in  Congress  and 
Members  from  o  lier  States.  He  was  ex- 
tremely wen  Uki  d  because  of  his  charm, 
intelligence,  an  gracious  bearing.  Mr. 
WatsMi  was  a  gentleman,  and  wiU  be 
greatly  mifrt  I  y  aU  who  knew  him.  I 
shaU  e^edally  miss  his  sage  counsel, 
his  helpfnl  Bpi  rlt.  and  his  friendship 
which  was  man  tested  tn  many  ways. 

TO  his  lovely  and  devoted  wife,  Alice, 
and  to  his  chil  Iren.  Alice  and  John,  I 
extend  my  deept  st  sympathy. 

Under  leave  i  o  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include   a   reao  ution   adopted   by   the 
Mississippi  Sta  e  Legidature  honoring 
his  memory.    Ibe  resolution  foUows: 
RnoLirnoN  HoNiaare  J.  RAiroaD  Watson, 


inlnit 


Whereas,  our 
knowing    and 
home  one  at  his 
Wataon:  aiul 

Whereas.  Mr 
ator  John  StewaH 
ton.  was  well 
In  the  puMle 
■erred  it  with 
tary  of  state  fa 
the  senate  duriqg 
of  Oof.  Bugb 
the  eaeeutlTe 
and  Industrial 

Whereas,  at 
Watson  was  the 
Mlsrtsriippl 

Whereas  hto 
the  State  will 
gent  counsel, 
gentle  wit  and 
to  the 
State:  Now. 
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,  son  of  the  late  Sen- 
Watson,  8r.,  of  Lezlng- 
snd  hl^ily  re^Mcted 
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executlTe  director  of  the 

AssoclaUon;  and 

of  friends  throughout 

his  helpful  and  inteUl- 
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outstanding  contribution 

his  oommunlty  and  his 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PSNNSTLVAIIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  renaissance  of  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  is  reaching  out 
from  the  Golden  Triangle  to  the  hills,  to 
the  valleys,  to  the  wide  rivers  that  are 
our  heritage  In  Pittsburgh.  With  the 
same  vision,  determination,  and  courage 
that  gave  impetus  to  the  redevelopment 
of  the  central  city  and  the  abolition  of 
smoke,  Pittsburghers  are  preparing  to 
bring  back  greenery  to  the  hills,  trees 
and  wild  growth  to  the  valleys ;  and  with 
clean  rivers  complete  the  magnificent 
renovation  that  makes  Pittsburgh  the 
Renaissance  City  of  America. 

Here  is  what  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
magazine,    published    monthly    by    the 
chamber  of  commerce,  has  written  about 
such  possibilities: 
WTT.iJt    Obktn,   Rivzss  Clean:    PnTSBUscB 

Pittsburgh  has  the  possibility  and  where- 
withal of  adopting  with  pride  a  motto  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Japaneee  city  of  Kyoto: 
"Hills  green,  rivers  clean — Kyoto." 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  In  a  study 
titled  "Steep  Slope  Renewal:  Ite  Opportunity 
and  Challenge,"  published  by  Action-Hous- 
ing, Inc.,  as  <Mie  of  its  six-part  series  of 
reporte  forming  the  private  civic  agency's 
total  ttfban  renewal  Impact  study  for  Alleg- 
heny County. 

The  study  calls  for  creating  a  dramatic 
new  aesthetic  image  of  Pltteburgh  through 
the  development  and  conservation  of  the 
steep  slope  areas  which  are  the  city's  natural 
heritage.  It  suggeste  that  the  enhancement 
and  proper  uttllaation  of  Pltteburgh 's  steep 
slopes  could  have  peycholo^cal  and  economic 
effecte  equaling  those  that  have  already  been 
brought  about  through  smoke  control,  flood 
prevention,  and  the  structural  redevelopment 
of  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance. 

An  organized  program  of  steep  slope  re- 
newal Is  recommended,  with  the  Urban  Re- 
development Authority  of  Pittsburgh  coordi- 
nating with  the  city  planning  and  city  parks 
depfirtments.  Allegheny  County  outside  the 
city  also  needs  to  devote  attention  to  Its 
steep  slopes. 

Hillsides  and  gorges,  steep  cliffs  and  deep 
valleys,  have  both  frustrated  and  inspired 
Pittsburghers  tcr  more  than  200  years,  the 
report  recounte.  Now  that  tbe  smoke  has 
lifted  and  clear  air  Is  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  slopes  bring  the  promise  of  greenery, 
trees,  and  wild  growth  closer  to  every  neigh- 
borhood. 

If  the  steep  slope  areas  were  currently 
underdeveloped.  It  would  be  necessary  only 
to  determine  which  slopes  should  be  con- 
served in  a  natural  stete  and  which  are  suit- 
ed for  special  types  of  development.  Un- 
fortimately,  much  inappropriate  develop- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  city  faces  the 
problem    of    removing    uneconomic,    largely 


blighted  development  from  ite  steep  slopes 
and  adjacent  hilltop  and  valley  areas. 


ECONOMIC  Al 

The  study  cites  west  coast  development  of 
steep  slopes,  which  began  in  the  late  1940's. 
as  Illustrating  the  economic  value  of  these 
sites.  View  lote  for  very  expensive,  single - 
family  unite  in  the  Loe  Angeles  hills  bring 
as  much  as  $30,000  in  ready-to-bulld  con- 
dition. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  answer  to  why  Pitts- 
bvugh  did  not  experience  a  similar  boom  in 
view  sites  Ls  that  most  of  the  best  views  were 
already  enc\unbered  or  abutted  by  scattered 
and  unsightly  development. 

These  are  the  highlighte  ot  the  present  pat- 
tern ot  slope  development  in  Pltteburgh: 

Bight  thousand  four  hundred  acres  in 
Pittsburgh.  29  percent  of  the  city's  totel 
acreage,  are  in  slopes  so  steep  that  they  are 
considered  undeVelopaMe  through  private 
efforts.  These  slopes  constitute  80  percent 
of  the  city's  vacant  open  space. 

Much  vacant  steep  slope  land  is  intermin- 
gled with  spreadout,  largely  blighted  resi- 
dential development;  and  many  steep  slopes 
In  the  natxutkl  stete  are  threatened  with 
blight. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  dwellings  in 
slope  areas  are  deficient. 

Most  tax  delinquent  >property  in  Pitts- 
burgh is  in  slope  areas,  including  3,236  of 
the  4.0S0  acres  acquired  by  the  taxing  bodies 
from  1947  to  1960. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  acreage  in  47 
propoeed  slope  renewal  areas  is  publicly 
owned,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  has  any 
of  It  been  consolidated  into  parks. 

The  visual  impact  of  blighted  slopes  has 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  surrounding  de- 
veloped areas,  discouraging  their  consola- 
tion and  improvement.  Many  slope  areas 
with  private  development  potential  have  ex- 
perienced no  new  development  In  60  years. 
Most  Investment  in  steep  slope  pn^Mrty  to- 
day is  trapped  Investment. 

A  drain  on  the  public  treasiiry  results 
from  the  high  cost  of  maintenance  and  re- 
placement of  public  facilities  in  steep  slope 
areas.  Unit  capital  and  service  ooste  are 
much  higher  than  on  level,  more  heavily  de- 
veloped land.  (Blghty-flve  percent  of  the  land 
in  47  proposed  treatment  areas  is  vacant.) 
Slope  areas  are  dUBcult  of  access  for  refuse 
collection,  require  large  annual  mainte- 
nance expenditures  for  unimproved  roads 
and  streets,  mc«e  frequent  cleaning  of  sewer 
drops,  frequent  washout  repairs,  heavy  win- 
ter street  cindering,  major  emergency  capitel 
outlays  to  repair  and  replace  -  decrepit  old 
walls,  sewers,  and  waterlines.  The  tax  re- 
turn Ls  low  from  old,  thinly  spread  struc- 
tures. 

According  to  1945  estimates,  when  a  pro- 
gram for  replacement  of  wooden  steps  and 
boardwalks  was  being  planned,  the  city  then 
owned  and  maintained  29  miles  of  steps  In 
a  totel  of  447  locations.  Prom  1945  to  1969. 
the  city  spent  ta.lSd.OOO  on  step  repair  and 
replacement.  The  city  still  owns  and  main- 
telns   15  nUles  of  steps  in  500  locations. 

The  concept  of  conserving  steep  slopes  In 
their  natural  stete  and  removing  unsound 
development  goes  back  at  least  to  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

BLIGHT   SINCE    1900 

During  the  rapid  industrial  growth  of  tbe 
early  1900's.  there  were  frantic  efforte  to  pro- 
vide additional  worker  housing.  Fervent 
pleas  for  preservation  of  the  slopes  made  by 
the  planners  of  the  day  were  almost  com- 
pletely Ignored. 

The  unscarred  slopes  which  remain  today 
only  escaped  mutilation  due  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  effective  access  or  of 
providing  any  sound  development. 

Although  recommendations  have  been 
made  periodically,  no  action  has  l}een  teken. 
except  for  the  recent  withholding  from  sale 
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of  tax  delinquent  property  and  attempte  at 
control  throxigh  Bonlng. 

Present  coning  regulations  do  not  provide 
proper  ocmtrol  (slope  angle,  drainage,  plant- 
ing) over  grading.  This  has  resulted  in  ugly 
potentially  unsteble  cute  Into  hillsides  to 
provide  bulldable  sites  for  commerce  and 
light  .industrial  uses,  particularly  along 
major  streete. 

In  addition,  the  Action-Housing  study  re- 
ports,'  public  agencies  have  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample with  their  own  construction  practices, 
including  cuts.  "The  anachronistic  sign 
'Caution — ^Falling  Rock'  along  a  new  streteh 
of  highway  is  typical." 

PXOGRAIC   COST 

The  pUot  program  developed  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Impact  Study  has  identified  and 
tentetively  delineated  6.000  acres  for  ste^ 
slope  renewal — one -seventh  of  the  entire 
city. 

The  program  outlined  would  require  $400,- 
000  of  local  resources  annually  during  ite 
first  6  years,  and  $800,000  annually  during  the 
next  6  years.  However,  the  sisable  public 
land  holdings  in  most  ctf  the  steep  slope  areas 
constitute  a  particular  advantage;  in  addi- 
tion to  being  contributed  at  no  oost  to  the 
project,  they  can  also  be  credited  as  a  local 
noncash  grant  to  the  project  if  It  is  federaUy 
aided,  thus  doing  double  duty. 

There  woiUd  also  be  considerable  savings  to 
the  city,  as  renewal  proceeds  in  the  steep 
slope  areas,  in  curtailing  maintenance  activi- 
ties and  eliminating  capital  outlays.  For  ex- 
ample the  city  now  spends  $600,000  annually 
on  hard-surf aoe  paving  in  the  areas;  con- 
crete steps  oost  more  than  $140,000  annually; 
and  there  are  heavy  expenses  for  recon- 
structing walls,  sewers  and  the  like. 

STEEP    SLOPES 

The  proposed  steep  slope  renewal  program 
for  the  city  of  Pltteburgh  and  the  potential 
ooimty  program  are  substantially  different. 
The  city  has  direct  control  over  development 
regulation;  the  county  must  wc»-k  through 
the  municipal  unite. 

The  city  program  uses  the  renewal  tech- 
nique in  most  cases  because  some  existing 
blight  must  be  removed;  the  county  sk^jMs 
are  largely  tmblighted  open  space  for  which 
protection  rather  than  renewal  is  needed. 
The  exceptions  can  be  covered  by  renewal 
projects  such  as  the  one  proposed  in  Col- 
lier Township  and  in  certain  strip  mined 
aretm. 

Pltteburgh  offers  an  excellent  example  of 
large-scale  diseconomies  and  many  lost  op- 
portunities in  ite  existing  steep  slope  use 
pattern.  W^lthout  a  substantial  effort,  the 
rest  of  the  oounty  oould  suffer  Uie  same 
fate.  Renewal  later  costs  far  more  than 
conservation  and  sound  development  now. 

Almost  one-third  (SO  percent)  of  the  land 
area  of  Allegheny  Cotmty  is  in  slopes  of  16 
percent  or  more.  Much  of  this  land  is  un- 
eoonomlc  for  development  and  is  suited  best 
to  be  preserved  and  used  &a  parkland  and 
recreation  areas. 

Other  slc9>e  areas  can  and  should  be  de- 
veloped, but  with  special  techniqiies  and 
requlremente,  some  for  industrial  use,  some 
for  residential  development. 

The  study  recommends  that  the  oounty 
planning  commission  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  aU  slope  areas  outelde  of  the  city, 
identifying  ownership,  present  use  and  best 
potential  use,  and  setting  stendards  of  use 
for  slopes  which  can  be  developed  effectively 
and  economically. 

It  also  sees  the  need  for  an  expl<N^tlon 
of  methods  of  financing  a  slope  acquisition 
program  for  Allegheny  County,  probably  to 
be  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League,  Inc.  (western  division),  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development  and  the  County  Plan- 
ning Commission. 


TIm  Secret  Mbsim  of  Lt  lUger 
Ifflsmaa,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  v^nscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  car- 
ries a  drama  in  real  life  story  of  the  Hon- 
orable Roger  Hilsman,  presently  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 

It  is  a  story  of  how  Mr.  Hilsman,  as 
a  young  Army  officer,  worked  tirelessly 
during  World  War  n  to  reach  his  father. 
Col.  Roger  Hilsman,  Sr.,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines. That  the  father  and  son  were 
reunited  only  minutes  after  Japan  had 
surrendered  is  testimony  to  the  courage 
and  tenacity  of  the  then  Lieutenant  Hils- 
man. 

Tlie  experience  also,  it  should  be 
added,  gave  him  valuable  experience  in 
southeast  Asia.  He  learned  how  to  fight 
and  survive  there.  The  knowledge  he 
has  learned  in  his  experiences  serves  him 
well  in  his  post  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  truth- 
Is-stranger-than-fiction  narrative  will 
be  of  interest  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

The  SsoiKr  Mission  or  LixtmcNANT  Hils- 
man :  The  Stcmit  or  a  Toung  Solsies  Who 
ELept  ok  FicariNa  Long  Atter  He  Was 
Knocked  Out  or  Action 

(By  John  G.  Hubbell) 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  7,  1941, 
West  Point  Cadet  Roger  HUsman,  Jr.,  was 
strolling  along  a  path  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son River  with  his  mother.  Only  a  few 
weeks  earlier  the  two  had  said  goodby  to 
Roger's  father,  an  Army  colonel,  as  he  left 
the  United  Stetes  for  duty  in  the  Philippines. 
Emma  Hilsman.  a  bright,  vivacious  Army 
wife,  had  seen  her  husband  leave  for  many 
trouble  spote  in  26  years  of  marriage,  but  now 
the  deteriorating  relations  with  Ji^wn  filled 
her  with  concern.  Ocdonel  wn«m^n  ^t^o 
knew  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  people 
well,  had  been  one  of  a  group  sent  for  by 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthiu',  then  commander 
In  chief  of  United  States  and  Philippine 
forces. 

When  the  colonel's  oversea  orders  had  ar- 
rived, he  had  hurried  to  West  Point  to  say 
goodby  to  his  son.  As  he  was  leaving,  he 
apologized  for  not  having  had  time  to  get  a 
farewell  gift,  and  insisted  that  Roger  take 
the  newest  thing  he  had — an  aluminum  cig- 
arette case.  On  December  7,  Roger  thoxight 
of  this  incident,  and  remembered  that  it 
was  now  almost  Christmas.  He  suggested 
to  his  mother  that  they  find  a  present  for 
the  colonel  in  the  Thayer  Hotel  gift  shop, 
not  far  from  where  they  were  wiOklng. 

In  the  shc^,  music  issued  from  a  radio. 
Then,  stunning  as  a  thunderclap,  came  a 
news  flash:  Japan  had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  air  assault  had  been  devastating.  With 
the  enemy's  strike  contlniilng  elsewhere  in 
the  Pacific,  the  PhUipplnes  were  siu-e  to  be 
a  center  of  action. 

Xmma  Hilsman  went  deathly  pale,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  she  was  the  colonel  %  lady 
again.  "Your  father  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself,"  she  said  quieUy.    Roger  nodded. 


He  knew  his  father'k  fierce  will  and  the  skiUs 
he  had  aoquired  from  a  lifetime  of  soldiering 
with  distinction. 

Dozing  the  foUowlng  weeks,  Roger  and  his 
mother  leanwd  from  the  newq;>apers  that 
Colonel  Hilsman  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  U.S.  Army  garrison  to  train 
2,000  Filipino  volunteers.  The  garrison  was 
at  Davao.  on  Mindanao,  southernmost  of  the 
PhiUppine  Islands.  On  December  7,  Jap- 
anese dive  bombers  had  swept  down  on 
Davao.  which  the  enemy  prized  as  a  staging 
base  for  an  invasion  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
On  I>eoanber  20,  the  city  fell  to  a  Japanese 
task  force  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  aircraft  car- 
riers, and  assault  ships. 

After  that  there  was  no  word  of  Colonel 
Hilsman.  The  War  Department  knew  noth- 
ing. For  Emma  and  Roger  Hilsman,  the 
flame  of  hope  flickered  low. 

Then  one  day  Roger  was  visited  at  West 
Point  by  Father  Manuel  Ortiz.  Jesuit  chap- 
lain to  Philippine  President  Manuel  Quezon. 
When  Quezon  and  his  party  were  leaving, 
the  priest  said,  they  had  stopped  at  Negros, 
an  island  north  of  Mindanao.  There  they 
met  Colonel  Hilsman.  The  Filipino  troops 
proudly  told  of  their  flight  at  Davao  under 
his  leadership.  After  the  hopeless  battle, 
they  had  made  an  incredible  31 -day  march 
across  the  mountainous  Biflndanao  wilder- 
ness. No  man  had  ever  traversed  that  In- 
terior before,  but  Colonel  Hilsman  had  led 
his  group  throxigh.  He  would  not  permit 
anyone  not  to  make  it. 

The  colonel  had  aaked  Father  Ortiz  to  get 
word  to  his  famUy  that  he  was  alive.  The 
priest  recited  for  Roger  the  battle  cry  of  tbe 
Filipino  troops  under  Colonel  Hilsman's 
command:  Pot-i-na  ka  Davao  (kill  now  for 
Davao).  After  his  visitor  had  left,  Roger 
slowly,  carefully  scratched  Inside  his  West 
Point  class  ring  the  words  Father  Ortiz  had 
brought  him:   Pot-i-na  ka  Davao. 

But  Jubilance  was  soon  shattered.  Tbe 
War  Department  reported  that  Colonel  Hils- 
man was  a  prisoner  of  war;  he  had  sur- 
rendered when  the  enemy  threatened  tbe 
slaiighter  of  every  last  captive  frcMn  Bataan 
and  Corregldor  unless  all  VJB.  forces  in  the 
Philippines  laid  down  their  arms.  There 
was  no  indication  whatever  of  where,  In  the 
wide  east  Asian  sphere  of  Japanese  control, 
he  had  been  imprisoned. 

In  his  room,  Roger  sat  alone,  thinking. 
Suddenly  the  war  had  become  very  personal 
to  him.  He  made  a  vow  that  somehow  he 
woiild  flnd  out  where  his  father  was,  and 
fight  his  way  to  him. 

In  June  1943,  ad  Lt.  Roger  Hilsman,  Jr., 
was  graduated  from  West  Point.  Advanced 
training  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga.,  and  maneuvers 
with  the  97th  Infantry  Division  in  Louisiana 
followed.  From  Army  Intelligence  be 
learned  that  the  senior  AnMrican  officers 
captured  in  the  Philippines  had  been  taken 
to  Formosa.  This  meant  that  he  must  get 
combat  duty  in  the  Pacific.  One  day  an  ur- 
gent call  came  for  volunteers  for  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  mission.  Jungles  were 
mentioned  In  the  diq>atch.  Jungles  meant 
the  Pacific. 

Thus,  in  May  1944,  Roger  was  among  2.600 
reinforcemente  on  their  way  to  Join  Mer- 
rill's Marauders,  an  outfit  soon  to  earn 
worldwide  fame  by  helping  to  break  the 
Japanese  hold  on  Burma.  MaJ.  Gen.  Frank 
D.  Merrill's  imct  had  Jiist  seized  an  airstrip 
near  a  Japanese  stronghold  at  Myitkyina,  in 
northern  Burma.  The  Marauders  were  barely 
hanging  on;  they  needed  help  fast. 

The  battle  for  the  Myitkyina  airstrip  was 
to  rage  a  nightmarish  66  days,  and  Roger 
and  the  other  new  arrivals  lecuned  quickly 
that  life  depended  on  nerve.  Instinct,  and 
luck.  Apart  from  battle  casualties,  tbe  men 
were  ravaged  by  dysentery,  malaria,  jungle 
rot.  At  the  end,  there  woxild  remain  of 
Roger's  company  only  33  out  of  332  enlisted 
men,  and  the  entire  ofllcer  complement  of 
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centratlons  in  a  different  area,  then  faded 
off  to  some  distant  fastness. 

By  mldsummsr  1945.  the  Allies  controlled 
Burma,  and  Roger,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  captain,  disbanded  his  guerrUlas  and  re- 
ported back  to  Peers,  Inquiring  when  he 
could  leave  for  Mukden.  Colonel  Peers  now 
knew  of  Rogo-'s  determination  to  find  his 
father,  but  he  could  only  give  him  another 
liaison  assignment,  in  southern  China. 

Then,  even  as  Roger  was  en  route  to  hUs 
new  poet,  word  arrived  of  the  atomic  strikes 
on  Japan  and  that  the  U.S.  high  command 
had  ordered  that  the  officer-prisoners  at 
Mukden  were  to  be  rescued.  Peers  Instantly 
sent  word  to  Roger:  he  was  to  draw  a  para- 
chute and  proceed  Immediately  to  Hslan,  In 
northern  China,  to  Join  the  rescue  team. 

Roger  took  off  for  Hslan  at  midnight,  and 
arrived  there  after  dawn — only  to  find  that 
the  rescue  team  had  already  left.  He  was 
hustled  abocurd  a  B-24  and  followed.  There 
had  been  no  formal  Japanese  surrender,  but 
the  Emperor  had  directed  hU  forces  to  cease 
resistance.  It  was  feared,  however,  that  the 
fanatical  Kwangtung  Army  In  Manchuria 
might  slaughter  Its  captives  and  keep  on 
fighting. 

Rotvs  later,  Mukden  hove  into  view  and, 
as  the  plane  approached  an  alrflled.  Roger 
prepared  to  Jump.  But  the  pilot  stopped 
him;  two  Russian  aircraft  were  on  the  air- 
strip below,  which  meant  that  the  Japanese 
had  siirrendered  and  It  was  was  safe  to  land. 
On  the  field,  a  Ji^Mnese  general  explained 
that  orders  to  surrender  had  Just  arrived: 
that  the  rescue  team  which  had  parachuted 
In  ahead  of  Roger  had  been  captured,  but 
was  now  being  released.  The  general  told 
Roger  how  to  find  the  prison  camp  near 
the  city. 

At  the  gate  of  the  camp,  a  OX  sentry 
snapped  a  salute,  pumped  Roger's  hand. 
Roger  braced  himself  to  ask  the  question  he 
had  fought  his  way  across  the  world  to 
ask:  "Is  there  a  Colonel  Hllsman  here?" 

The  answor  came  fast  and  clear.  "Yes, 
sir,  that  barracks  tltere.    Second  floor." 

Roger  stared  at  the  sentry,  trjrlng  to  take 
In  what  he  had  heard.  Then,  by  an  Im- 
mense effort  of  isUl.  he  was  moving,  ap- 
proaching the  buUdlng.  He  was  aware  of 
men  coming  fcnrward  and  shouting  at  him. 
but  he  walked  past  them,  as  If  In  a  trance. 
Slowly  he  climbed  the  stairs.  ^ 

There,  at  the  top,  sitting  on  a  wooden 
blink,  was  his  father.  Three  and  a  half  years 
of  imprisonment  had  left  him  thin  to  the 
point  of  gauntnees,  but  the  old  military 
bearing  was  there.  For  a  long,  uncertain 
nuKnent,  each  searched  the  other's  face.  The 
older  man  rose  slowly,  a  look  of  amazed, 
unbelieving  recognition  in  his  eyes.  Softly. 
almost  Inaudlbly.  he  said.  "My  God.  My 
Gkxl."  Then  the  two  soldiers  embraced,  and 
Roger  said,  "I've  brought  you  a  present,  sir." 
In  his  hand  was  the  aluminum  cigarette  case 
his  father  had  given  him  almost  4  years 
before. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Thomas  Heffeman,  editor,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday  Independent,  has  written  a 
number  of  highly  informative,  interest- 
ing, and  amusing  articles  for  his  news- 
paper, following  a  trip  through  Ireland. 
Having  been  in  Ireland  myself  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  I  must  may  Mr.  Heffer- 


nan  has  captured  very  well  the  charact- 
eristics of  the  Emerald  lale  and  the  Irish 
people.  I  submit  two  of  Mr.  HefTeman's 
articles — one  of  the  edition  of  January 
26,  1964,  and  the  other  of  February  2, 
1964 — for  the  Record  because  I  am  sure 
many  outside  of  the  paper's  circulation 
area  will  enjoy  reading  these  articles. 

I  From  the  WUkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  In- 
dei>endent.  Jan.  29.  1964] 

O.N  Motoring  in  Irxland — Roun  Number-s 
Make  It  Look  East  on  the  Map — Just 
Got  Speed  LiMrrs;  Horsks  or  Irish  "Gyp- 
sies '  Create  Greatest  Road  Hazard  After 
Dark 

(By  Tom  Heffeman) 

If  a  motorist  happens  to  be  In  WUkes- 
Burre  and  wanU  to  get  to  Easton  It  Is  very 
simple  because  Route  115  runs  from  one 
city  to  the  other  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  get 
the  driver  on  Route  115  and  he's  set.  All 
he  had  to  do  Is  follow  the  route  numbers 
from  here  to  there. 

Things  would  appear  to  be  the  same  In 
Ireland  but  they  get  stickler  even  though, 
at  the  lower  voltage  life  led  on  that  part 
of  the  British  Isles,  nobody  gets  excited  about 
It 

An3rway,  Instead  of  trying  to  get  someplace 
In  Pennsylvania,  suppose  you  are  in  the  city 
of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and,  looking  at  the 
road  map,  decide  you  want  to  go  to  Rath 
Lulrc,  off  about  26  miles  to  the  south. 

Looks  easy  because,  as  the  red  Une  road. 
which  means  trunk  line,  runs  from  Limerick 
to  Rath  Lulrc  and  is  clearly  marked  Route 
1 1 .  you  see  no  great  problem. 

But  don't  start  out  too  confidently — too 
free  and  easy. 

Because,  while  the  Route  11  designation 
stands  out  bravely  on  the  map  it  Just  doesn't 
exist  on  the  roads  themselves  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  route  marker  anyplace  on  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

TOTT'LL  or  THOa 

However.  In  the  case  of  Rath  Lulrc.  the 
signs  carrying  the  name  of  the  town  Itself 
are  to  be  found  sufficiently  often  to  get  you 
there. 

But  then  another  situation  arises. 

On  driving  into  Rath  Lulrc,  if  you  should 
ask  anyone  what  town  you  are  in  you  will  be 
told  "Charlevllle" — pronounced  Cbarl-a- 
vUle.  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

VlThy? 

VtTell.  the  general  feeling  is  that,  mostly 
for  political  purposes,  an  effort  is  made  to 
retain  the  Gaelic  language. 

So.  most  of  the  road  signs  and  street  signs 
are  In  that  language,  although,  quite  fre- 
quently, the  signs  give  the  name  In  both 
Gaelic  and  English — and.  there  is  a  story 
about  that,  too. 

REQUniED    IN    SCHOOLS 

You  see.  It  Is  required  also  that  the  an- 
cient language  of  Ireland  also  be  taught  In 
the  schools,  though  It  seems  quite  a  waste 
because  It  Is  quickly  forgotten  because  of  dis- 
use, so  that  not  10  percent  of  the  people 
speak  It.  A 

However,  whl^e  they  are  still  in  school  the 
youngsters  ha^  a  fair  idea  of  It. 

So,  when  it  first  was  decided  that  street 
signs  be  put  up  In  Gaelic  and  the  names  then 
appeared  In  that  language  alone,  many  of 
the  men  engaged  to  put  them  up  were  easily 
confused  since  they  spoke  no  Gaelic  at  all. 

As  a  result,  they  put  the  signs  up  on  the 
wrong  streets. 

The  mistake  was  noted  inunedlately  by  the 
youngsters  and  a  good  laugh  was  had  by  all, 
after  which  the  problem  was  solved  by  hav- 
ing the  street  signs  made  bilingual. 
speed  limits  and  horses  or  tinkexs 

In  just  this  past  year  speed  limits  have 
been  Introduced  in  Ireland,  ranging  from  30 
to  60  miles  per  hour,  depending  on  the  area. 

As  yet,  they  do  not  seen  to  be  taken  too 
seriously. 
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Considering  that  Irish  traffic  Is  about  what 
it  was  here  In  Luzerne  County  about  1036, 
you  can  understand. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  hardt<^  roads, 
too.  which  stay  in  good  condition  more  easily 
than  ours. 

FcM*  CMie  thing,  there  Is  the  smaller  number 
of  oars  and  the  lack  of  heavy  vehicles. 

FVtt  another,  there  is  the  lack  of  winter 
damage  In  most  of  the  land  which,  you 
must  remember,  is  closest  of  all  the  British 
Isles  to  the  Gulf  Stream  which  makes  the 
climate  what  it  is. 

ROAD  hazards 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  LlmMick  Is  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Labrador,  freezing  tem- 
peratures are  rare. 

Getting  back  to  traffic.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned that  probably  the  greatest  hazard — 
especially  after  dark — Is  that  presented  by 
stray  animals. 

A  dark  horse  or  cow,  standing  stock  still 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  is  hard  to  see 
at  night. 

Largely  to  blame,  especially  for  the  horses, 
are  the  Tinkers — the  strange  Irish  "Gypsies," 
about  30,000  of  whom  range  the  land,  edu- 
cated, tmoontrolled,  and  largely  unwaaihed. 

Their  homes  are  wagons  which  resemble 
the  covered  wagons  of  tbe  old  West,  except 
that  they  are  all  wood. 

TURN  ANIMALS  LOOSE 

Thtfj  pull  to  the  side  ot  the  road  in  the 
•parely  inhabited  areas,  live  there  imtaxed 
as  loog  as  they  find  it  profitaMe  and  provide 
feed  for  their  stock  by  turning  the  animals 
looee  to  graae  along  the  sides  ol  the  road. 

You  see  them  huddled  about  a  little  fire, 
waiting  for  the  dinner  that  Is  oocAlng  in  a 
lltUe  pot. 

Moat  of  the  other  Irish  detest  them  but 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  to  do  with 
them. 

RXSXRVATIONS  SUGGESTRD 

It  has  been  suggested  ttiat  they  be  herded 
into  areas  Uke  the  reservwtloDs  into  which 
America  pushed  the  Tnidans.  but  since  that 
would  mean  the  Tlnkera  could  prey  only  on 
one  another,  it  la  unlikely  they  would  stay 
put. 

9o,  apatA  limit  or  no,  take  it  e<ksy  at  night 
or  you  may  have  to  risk  pitting  your  car 
against  a^  800-pound  horse. 


[Prom  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Inde- 
pendent. Peb.  a,  lOM] 

Namimo  a  TAVBUf  IN  lRXLAin>— Tov  Can  Ubx 
Much  of  Hibtort  To  Call  It  "Tbm  Braekn 
Hbu>";  Hs  Pound  n.S.  Coinaos  Duticult 
(By  Torn  Heffeman) 

When  a  man  has  to  pick  a  name  for  a 
cocktaU  lounge,  bar  and  grill,  or  what-have- 
you  in  Luzerne  County,  (dumoes  are  it  will 
carry  the  same  name  he  beiua  himself,  or 
dse  a  fantastic  creation  like  m-De-Ho,  Sli- 
ver Stsr,  Blue  Moon  and  the  like. 

But  while  we  were  staying  at  nearby 
Adare— caUed  the  prettiest  village  in  Ire- 
land—a similar  establishment  reopened  after 
completion  of  a  considerable  program  of 
renovation  and  the  name  struck  us. 

It  was  called  the  Brazen  Head. 

What  we  found  out  was  that  you  have  a 
chance  in  those  older  lands  to  inherit  some- 
thing from  centuries  back,  with  hundreds 
of  yean  of  usage  and  based  upon  an  in- 
cident of  IcHig,  long  ago. 

THX    main     STRKXT 

The  Brazen  Head  was  located  on  O'Connell 
Street  which  means,  no  matter  what  town 
or  city  you  are  in,  the  same  as  "Main  Street" 
means  m  America. 

O'Connell  Street  is  always  the  main  street 
«f  whatever  town  you  are  in. 

Anyway,  looking  up  the  backgroimd  tor 
the  imusual  name  for  the  tavern,  we  got  all 
the  way  back  to  the  siege  of  Limerick — the 
siege,  that  is — a  high  water  mark  in  Limerick 
history  and  it  occurred  back  in  the   17th 


century,  perhaps  a  himdred  yecurs  before  the 
American  Bevolutioti. 

It  seema  that  during  that  siege,  a  red- 
headed girl  stuck  her  head  out  ot  the  window 
of  a  house  (on  another  street)  and  had  the 
great  inisf<»tune  to  give  way  to  her  curoslty 
Just  as  a  cannonball  from  the  besieging 
forces  came  along. 

It  took  her  head  right  off. 

Time  passed — a  lot  of  it — but  memory  of 
the  incident  persisted. 

UntU,  back  around  1770,  somebody  opened 
a  tavern  in  the  house  and,  seeking  a  likely 
name  while  recalling  the  tmfortunate  end  of 
the  redheaded  girl,  named  his  place  the 
Brazen  Head. 

New  many  more  years  pass  and  while 
ownership  of  the  tavern  also  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  a  few  times,  the  memory  of 
the  girl  remains  and  so  does  the  name. 

Eventually — and  Just  when  we  do  not 
know — one  of  the  owners  moved  his  tavern 
from  the  side  street  where  it  always  had  been 
and  from  the  house  in  which  the  redheaded 
girl  had  made  her  last  mistake. 

He  took  it  over  to  what  was  to  beccone 
O'Connell  Street. 

He  took  the  name  along,  too. 

And — despite  mm«  changes  of  ownership 
and  even  the  recent  complete  renovation — 
the  name  remains. 

It  is  still  the  Brazen  Head. 


Finaacbf  of  Political  Party  Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  encouragement  of  wider  poli- 
tical pcu-ticipatlon  in  both  major  political 
parties  is  one  that  continues  to  receive 
the  attention  of  many  of  us. 

OQe  way  to  stimulate  greater  citizen 
support  would  be  to  adopt  leglalation 
which  would  permit  some  type  of  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  contributions  to 
political  parties. 

This  proposal  has  received  the  attri- 
tion In  Michigan  of  both  the  Democratic 
State  chairman  and  the  RepubUan  State 
chairman,  and  their  respective  State  cen- 
tral committees.  I  take  pleasure  at  this 
point  in  Inserting  into  the  Rbcoro  a  Joint 
statement  released  recently  by  Zolton, 
A.  Perency.  Democratic  State  chairman, 
and  Arthur  G.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Republican 
State  chairman: 

Joint  Statxmxnt  or  Zolton  A.  Perenct  and 
Arthur  G.  Elliott,  Jr. 

As  chairmen  of  our  respective  political 
partifa,  we  have  together  been  reviewing 
problems  concerning  the  financing  of  politi- 
cal party  activities— problems  that  we  both 
agree  are  becoming  increaaingly  disturbing. 

The  complex  difficulties  of  modmi  life 
require  that  voters  be  better  infMmed  on  the 
issues  of  our  day,  that  they  have  a  clear 
undMvtandlng  of  the  stands  proposed  by  our 
major  political  parties  on  the  vital  problems 
of  the  day;  that  they  be  able  to  make  dis- 
oeming  selections  of  public  officials  in  elec- 
tions. 

The  burden  of  properly  informing  and 
educating  voters  on  both  issues  and  candi- 
dates, falls  to  the  maj<n-  polltioal  party  orgA- 
nlzations.  Ilie  expanding  voltime  of  needs 
and  ssslgnments  require  that  the  pcu^es  be 
more  adequately  and  systematically  financed 
to  effectively  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 


It  U  our  belief  that  citizens  will  support 
the  pexUee  of  their  choice  If  they  are  given 
sufficient  encouragement  and  Inducements 
to  do  so. 

To  stimulate  greater  citizen  support  of  the 
parties  of  their  choice,  we  are  asking  Michi- 
gan Congressmen  and  Senators  to  Join  in  a 
genuine  bipartisan  effort  to  Initiate  and 
promote  passage  of  legislation.  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  which  will  permit  Federal 
Inoome  tax  deductions  for  contributions  to 
political  pculles. 

We  suggest  allowances  up  to  $50  for  con- 
tributions of  individuals,  up  to  $100  for 
husbands  and  wives  who  file  Joint  retiuns. 

We  are  confident  that  such  legislation 
would  be  an  excellent  start  In  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  procedures  for  flna.nr'ing 
the  essential  operatl<»is  of  political  parties. 

In  addition,  such  a^nove  will  greatly  en- 
courage wider  citizen  activity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  political  parties,  and  will  reduce 
the  danger  of  the  parties  coming  under  con- 
trol of  heavily  financed  special  interest 
groups. 


Reasonable  Firearms  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 196t 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  norlda,  Robkst  Sikxs,  re- 
cently made  what  I  deemed  to  be  a  most 
exc^ent  statement  before  the  C<xnmlt- 
tee  on  Commerce  of  the  UjS.  Senate  con- 
cerning the  nat^ire  and  scope  of  the  fire- 
arms legislation  presently  under  conMd- 
eratlon. 

I  commend  this  fine  statement  to  all 
my  colleagues: 
Statement  or  Representative  Robert  L.  P. 

SiKBS,  or  PLORmA,  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce  or  the  17.8.  Senate,  January 

23,    1»64 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  ctxn- 
mlttee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  feelings  on  the  subject  of  addi- 
tional gun  laws  now  before  this  committee 
for  consideration. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  holding  elected  office,  the  subject 
of  the  right  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution, has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
subject  of  interest  and  deep  concern  to  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  particular  moment  now,  be- 
cause of  renewed  agitation  for  tighter  gun 
laws. 

The  tragic  and  senseless  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  quite  naturally  resulted 
In  a  wave  of  hysteria  against  weapons  and 
the  ownership  of  weapons.  However  de- 
plorable this  inexcusable  act  was,  it  scarcely 
follows  that  a  crime  c<Hninitted  by  1  man 
should  cause  36  mlllicm  gun  owners  to  be 
persecuted.  I  seriously  question  that  the 
legislation  now  proposed  would  have  pre- 
vented the  purchase  of  a  gun  by  Lee  Oswald 
or  would  have  resulted  in  tighter  security 
measures  than  those  which  were  in  effect. 

There  is  already  a  Pederal  law  that  re- 
quires anyone  selling  guns  Interetate  by 
mail,  or  otherwise,  to  buy  a  Pederal  Plrearms 
License.  This  law  further  requires  that  every 
sale  be  recorded  and  this  record  retained  on 
hand  for  a  period  of  10  years.  This  record 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  gun, 
including  the  name  and  address  of  the  buyer 
as  well  as  the  serial  number. 
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Under  the  "shooting'  "heading  should  be  in- 
cluded all  wei4>ons  which  propel  any  ob- 
jects— whether  by  compressed  air  or  rubber 
bands. 

I  do  not  question  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
improvements.  My  statement  simply  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  we  can  easily  go  too 
far.  The  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
leading  organization  of  American  sportsmen, 
has  stated  that  it  has  no  objection  to  legis- 
lation aimed  at  preventing  the  misuse  of 
firearms,  but  that  It  opposes  general  regis- 
tration of  firearms  and  proposals  to  license 
the  possession  or  purchase  of  firearms  by 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Speclflcally,  the  association  has  said  that 
It  does  not  oppose  legislation  designed  to 
prohibit  possession  of  firearms  by  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, fugitives  from  Justice,  mental  incom- 
petents, drug  addicts,  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards; or  making  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
Juveniles  subject  to  parental  consent. 

In  the  event  this  distinguished  committee 
feels  that  legislation  Is  necessary.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  amendments  submitted  by 
Senator  Dodd,  which  would  provide  notifi- 
cation by  the  shipper  to  the  local  responsible 
police  agency  when  a  firearms  order  has 
been  placed,  would  provide  adequate  addi- 
tional security  and  permit  proper  action  to 
be  taken  to  limit  or  prevent  ownership  of 
weapons  by  criminals,  or  those  incompetent 
CM-  irresponsible. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  broader  picture  of 
firearms  controls. 

In  recent  years,  seldom  has  a  session  of 
any  State  legislature  or  of  Congress  met 
without  the  introduction  of  at  least  one 
bin  that  would  curtail  the  legitimate  use 
and  possession  of  firearms  by  citizens  of  good 
repute.  The  vast  majority  of  these  bUls 
are  Introduced  with  the  Intention  of  curing 
some  social  111.  or  to  limit  such  use  and 
possession  by  the  Juvenile  delinquent  and  the 
criminal  element. 

While  I  do  not  take  issxie  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  these  bills  are  Intended.  If 
administered  correctly  and  given  the  jM-oper 
emphasis.  I  certainly  decry  the  efforts  of 
some  people  or  governmental  a^ncies  to 
severely  limit  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
firearms  by  lawful  citizens. 

As  the  committee  well  knows,  thousands 
o€  Americans  who  own  and  enjoy  firearms 
for  defense  and  sport  now  feel  strongly  that 
the  continuation  of  this  ownership  and  en- 
joyment Is  in  Jeopardy.  Much  of  this  came 
as  the  result  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  Before  that  took  place,  however. 
concern  had  been  caused  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
which  established  the  0.3.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  con- 
tents of  this  act  and  executive  policy  on  this 
subject  generated  much  publicity  and  re- 
action throughout  the  country.  The  general 
grounds  for  criticism  have  been  that  the  Im- 
plementaUon  of  this  law  could  place  the 
United  States  in  a  dangerous  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Communist  bloc.  In  ordrar  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  did  not  Include  the  elimina- 
tion of  private  firearms  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posed disarmament  program,  I  introduced  a 
bill  that  will  protect  such  rights  of  the 
citizen  from  encroachment  by  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  The  language  of  my  bill  is 
identical  to  the  one  Introduced  by  Senator 
HicKKNi.oopnt  and  Is  now  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  88-186,  amending  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  That  language  is  as 
follows : 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  policy  or  action 
by  any  Government  agency  which  would 
interfere  with,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the  ac- 
qxilsltlon.  possession,  or  use  of  firearms,  by 
an  individual  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  per- 
sonal defense,  sport,  recreation,  education,  or 
training." 


We  consider  It  sound  lns\irance  In  a  good 
caiise. 

I  have  beard  criticism  tiatn  some  quarters 
about  allowing  the  free  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  in  modem  American  society.  Ar- 
giunents  that  this  contributes  to  crime  and 
constitutes  a  menace  to  free  government  are 
completely  falalcous.  Our  forefathers  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  approved 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  states  that  "a  well-regulated  militia, 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed."  Then,  as 
now,  an  armed  citizenry  Is  less  likely  to  be 
cowed  by  criminal  elements  or  oppressive 
government.  Rather  than  restricting  free- 
dom, the  right  to  possess  arms  guarantees  It 
by  instilling  Independence  and  strength  in 
an  enlightened  people. 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  critical  period 
in  its  history.  The  years  to  come  will  decide 
the  desperate  battle  between  communism 
and  freedom.  Individualism  and  totalitarian- 
ism. If  we  are  to  win  this  struggle,  we  will 
need  to  preserve  and  use  every  element  of 
strength  that  Is  available  to  us.  Americans 
are  fighting  in  farflung  comers  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  will  survive  because  of  lessons 
in  nuu-ksnutnshlp  and  acquaintance  with  fire- 
arms gained  as  boys  In  a  free  society.  The 
emphasis  placed  on  smallarms  marksman- 
ship for  survival  in  Vietnam  bears  out  my 
long-held  personal  belief  that  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  men  In  the  Armed  Forces 
skilled  In  the  use  ot  basic  firearms.  As  the 
lawmakers  for  this  great  Nation,  we  would 
be  derelict  In  our  duties  If  we  allowed  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  hy  responsible, 
law-abiding  citizens  to  be  curtailed. 

I  have  read  the  statement  at  Senator 
Maonttbon  concerning  the  scope  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  committee  and  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  proceedings  that  occurred 
during  your  prevloua  hearings.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  at  tlM  Intentkms  at  the 
committee  to  study  in  detail  any  problems 
that  may  have  arisen  as  tb*  result  of  the 
case  of  accessibility  of  firearm*  to  the  un- 
desirable elements  of  our  society  through 
mail-order  channels.  Such  problems,  if 
allowed  to  go  unohecked.  could  result  In 
further  restrictions  on  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. If  upon  ccmpletlon  of  your  investiga- 
tions, you  deem  it  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ing good  of  our  society  to  recommend 
additional  contrcrfs  on  firearms,  I  urge  that 
the  legislation  be  developed  in  the  q>lrit  of 
Senator  MAoiorsoir'a  statameot  of  December 
10.  Ifl63,  when  he  said: 

"Any  legislation.  State  or  Federal,  must 
consider  the  constitutional  right  of  our 
citizens  tQ  bear  arms.  Reaponolble  citizens 
have  the  right  to  possess  firearms  for  pur- 
poses of  self -protection,  security  of  the  Na- 
tion, hunting,  and  recognized  sporting  activi- 
ties." 

Let  me  assure  the  committee  that  I  will 
actively  support  any  legislation  in  keeping 
with  these  thoiights — legislation  that  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  criminals  or  those 
Inclined  toward  criminal  activities,  mental 
Incompetents,  drug  addicts,  habitual  dnmk- 
Eirds,  and  Juveniles  to  obtain  firearms,  and 
which  will  severely  penalize  those  persons 
perpetrating  crimes  while  armed.  But  let 
me  urge  caution  In  the  enactment  of  theee 
laws,  lest  they  go  much  further  than  Is 
needed  or  intended. 

In  the  April  1960  issue  of  Guns  magazine. 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wrote  the  following: 

"By  calling  attention  to  a  well-regulated 
millta  for  the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
right  of  each  citizen  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
our  Founding  Fathers  recognised  the  es- 
sentially civilian  nature  of  our  economy. 
Although  It  Is  extremely  \inllkely  that  the 
fears  of  governmental  tyranny,  whl(^  gave 
rise  to  the  second  amendment,  will  ever  be  a 
major  danger  to  our  Nation,  the  amendment 
still  remains  an  Important  declaration  of  our 
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basic  qiilitary-civlllan  relaUonsbips,  In  which 
every  citizen  must  be  ready  to  partldpat* 
in  the  defense  of  his  country.  Tat  tiukt  i«a- 
son  I  believe  the  second  amendment  will 
always  be  ImixDrtant." 

The  man  w(ho  wrote  that  w«s  the  then 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy. 
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Military  Pay  It  Shameful 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOEMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS8BNTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  followinir  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
Thursday,  February  6, 1964: 
Vicniis  or  ImnmaxKca — ^MnjTARr  Pat  Is 
Sramxtui. 

A  documentary  of  shame  is  going  the 
rounds  of  America. 

And  it  Is  being  shrugged  off.  In  many 
places. 

It 'Is  the  story  of  the  U3.  military  pay 
naeaa — how,  lacking  proper  compensation, 
some  of  our  Nation's  fighting  men  are  forced 
to  moonlight  on  second  Jobs;  how  others 
are  forced  to  beg  relief  to  fee<d  their  families: 
how  those  In  Jobs  alongside  clvUlans  see  the 
civilian  "rate"  in  ahnost  every  respect  while 
they  themselves,  with  sinking  morale,  find 
they  are  the  forgotten  men. 

"Military  morale  •  •  •  will  quickly  wither 
and  die  If  s<ddlers  come  to  believe  them- 
selves the  victims  erf  Indifference  and  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  their  Government  " 
So  said  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once. 

What  would  he  say  now  alwut  a  pay-raise 
bill  fOT  the  military  that  arrived  6  years  late, 
not  in  1958,  but  In  October  1963,  and  did  not 
oonie  near  matohlng  even  the  ooet-of-Uvlntr 
increase? 

What  would  he  say  about  the  Govern- 
ment's giving  this  raise,  with  one  hand,  but 
then  taking  back,  with  the  other,  some  or 
all  of  the  increase  through  cancellations  of 
certain  oversea  pay  or  adjxistments  of 
proficiency  pay?  ( It  has  been  estimated  that 
one-third  of  all  our  servicemen  receive  noth- 
ing at  all  under  the  pay  raise.) 

What  would  he  say  about  military  pay 
scales  that  not  only  encourage  dropouts  from 
service  (even  by  Annapolis  graduates)  but 
also  require  fighting  men  to  sap  their 
vigilance  by  moonlighting  at  other  Jobs  such 
as  gas  station  attendant  or  bartender? 

What  would  he  say  about  certain  Navy 
families  receiving  handouts  of  Government 
siirplus  food  (beans,  lard,  eto.)  to  provide 
decent  meals?  Or  about  the  petty  officer  in 
New  York  whose  family  of  seven  got  1173  70 
monthly  hi  city  relief.  Just  to  exist? 

What  would  he  say— what  would  he  say  to 
vrem  us — about  a  military  pay  system  that 
gives  an  ensign.  Just  graduated  from 
Annapolis,  $338  a  month,  while  a  policeman 
In  our  own  city  of  San  Diego,  also  hired  to 
protect  us,  starts  at  about  $500. 

It  Is  interesting  that  In  the  last  5  years,  105 
men  have  resigned  out  of  the  1968  graduat- 
ing class  of  Annapolis,  which  numbered  626 
One  said,  "The  Congress  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  us."  Another,  "In  my  dally  assign- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  travel  was  required. 
I  received  $13  daUy  maximum;  my  civilian 
assistants  drew  $16." 

A  Navy  lieutenant's  (Junior  grade)  annual 
pay  Is  $6,000.  His  civilian  counterpart  in 
the  merchant  marine  gets  $13,000. 


Tou  can  find  other  sucii  oomfMtflaons  aQ 
down  the  Una.  iim  unlform«l  military 
man,  seeing  tbem.  can  only  Bl<^en  at  tha 

sight. 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  ona  of  the 
cries  in  America,  in  the  armed  servicea.  in 
the  h\m)an  heart,  was:  "Oh.  if  we  could  only 
have  been  warned;  if  we  could  only  have 
taken  precautions." 

What  about  taking  warning  now?  What 
about  taking  warning  at  a  system  where 
fighting  men's  vigilance  Is  being  sapped  by 
financial  worry,  or  even  too  little  sleep  be- 
cause of  other  Jobe?  What  about  taking 
warning  at  a  pay  system  which  may  make 
some  fighting  men  wonder  whether  they  are. 
indeed,  "the  victims  of  Indifference"? 


of  oommerce,  told  briefly  of  the  purposes  of 
taie  organization  and  what  it  has  done  for 
Atlanto  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Lee,  who  is  at- 
tending the  Citizen's  MUltary  Training  Camp, 
and  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  sergeant,  said  thrat  he  came  to  Pensaoola 
in  preference  to  other  camps  beccMtse  he 
wished  to  put  over  the  organization  of  Jimlor 
chamber  of  ootnmerce  here.  He  declared  that 
whatever  helped  Pensaoola  helped  West  Flor- 
ida; that  whatever  Is  of  advantage  to  West 
Florida  is  reflected  in  Georgia,  and  that  what- 
ever promotes  the  interesto  of  Georgia  U 
injected  into  the  arteries  of  trade  of  the 
entire  southeastern  section. 


Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  City  Is 
Lannclied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    TLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  moet  Interesting 
account  of  the  organization  of  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  mi  August  4, 1922, 
in  Pansacola,  Pla.  It  Is  significant  that 
among  the  (duui«r  members  are  some  of 
Pensacola's  leading  citizens  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  that  this  account  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal,  Aug.  4, 

1922) 
Junior  Chamber  or  CoiucxBCx  rox  Crrr  Is 
Launched — Form       Junior       Cokmkxciai. 
Chamber  Here — Clarencx  Mxltok  Elxcted 
PREsmENT,  CoMSTrrimoN  Adopted  and  Cou- 
Mn-TEES  Appointed — Hubert  Lkk  Teli^  op 
Atlanta        Organization — ^Puxpos^       or 
Chamboi  Arx  Promotion  or  Civic  Enter- 
prise and  Commercial  Rklations 
Permanent    organization    of    the    Junior 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    Pensacola    was 
perfected  last  night  at  a  weU  attended  meet- 
ing featured  by  quick  action  which  resulted 
In  the  adoption  of  constitution  and  bylaws, 
election  of  ofllcers  and  the  appointment  of 
committee  to  become  effective  Immediately. 
Clarence  Melton  heads  the  assoctotlon  with 
William  J.  Johnson  elected  as  temporary  sec- 
retary. Tom  Kennedy  as  first  vloe-preeident; 
John  Burda,  second  vice  president;  Aditon 
Brosnaham,  third  vice  president.    Dlreotors 
of  which  14.  Including  oflloerB.  oomprlBe  C. 
Tucyer.   L.   Brown,   F.   D.  Sanchez,   WUllam 
Faurla,  Wright  Reese.  E.  Pfelfler.  K.  Elebash 
William  Ray.  WlllUun  Blumer.     OcHnmlttee 
appointments  included  J.  Jones,  C.  Tucker. 
Tom    Kennedy,    Tom    Johnson,    and    Alex 
Saunders. 

PURPOSE    OP    the    organization 

Purposes  of  the  organization  as  outlined 
at  the  meeting  last  night  are  the  promoUon 
of  dvlc  enterprise  •  •  •  and  oonstructlve 
educational  llnee  relating  to  port  develop- 
ment and  other  Interests  of  the  dty  and 
closer  fellowship  in  matters  relating  to  de- 
velopment. 

The  meeUng  was  representative  of  the 
young  manhood  of  Pensaoola,  business  of 
many  kinds  having  representation.  The  age 
limit  was  fixed  at  38,  and  the  next  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  next  Tuesday. 

80MB    GOOD    TALKS 

Hubert  P.  Lee.  of  Atlanta,  to  whose  Initia- 
tive the  cbamber  of  oommeroe  Is  indebted 
tor  the  organization  of  the  Junior  chamber 


DP    TO 

He  impressed  upon  the  members  that  it 
was  strictly  up  to  them  as  to  whether  the 
organization  becomes  a  strong  working  force 
In  the  community  life,  and  urged  them  to 
"get  down  to  brass  tacks'*  and  put  over  the 
organization  at  once. 

J.  B.  Price,  secretary  of  the  senior  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  J.  B.  Morrow,  industrial 
commissioner,  assisted  in  the  preUmlnattas 
of  the  meeting,  both  m»nwg  good  talks,  a/ter 
which  they  gave  place  to  the  youngw  ntm, 
Clarence  Melton  having  been  elected  tem- 
porary chairman,  with  William  J.  J<^msoa 
as  temporary  secretary. 

Both  Mr.  Melton  and  Mr.  Johnson  made    , 
short  snappy  talks  of  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
business. 

MR.     MORROW    SFSAKfl 

Mr.  Morrow  In  his  talk  before  the  organiza- 
tion, was  Interrupted  several  times  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  forward  strides  that 
Pensacola  is  making  and  told  the  young 
men  of  the  futiuw  that  was  theln  in  the  life 
of  the  cooununlty. 

Mi-.  Morrow  ttdd  of  other  experiences  with 
Junior  chamb«v  of  oommeroe,  and  told  the 
men  that  upon  them  will  depend  the  suooeM 
not  only  of  the  organization  but  oT  mxuA  ot 
the  constructive  wcvklng  force  whl<^  Is  to 
put  Pensaoola  forward  and  make  Weet  Florida 
one  of  the  leading  sections  ot  the  South. 


"HobsoB's"'  Choice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP   mw   HAMPSHIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAnVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  terrible  collision  between  the 
aircraft  carrier  Vhisv  and  the  destroyer- 
minesweeper  Hobson  in  May  1952  that 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  176  lives  on  the 
Hobson.  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Hobson's 
Choice."  The  thesis  of  this  editorial  is 
ttiat  accountability  and  responsibility 
are  imperative  as  to  which  intentions  are 
often  irrelevant. 

A  popular  saying  is  that  "the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  intention."  I 
think  our  Government  should  remember 
this  as  it  apparently  continues  to  em- 
brace the  dangerous  concept  that  we 
may  get  the  Khrushchev  Communists 
to  go  along  with  us  while  the  Mao  Tsc- 
tungists  are  the  enemy. 

All  Communists  are  our  enemy. 
Peaceful  coexisttuice  with  Communists 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Our  national 
goal  must  be  to  obliterate  communism 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  peaceful 
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the  bliinders  that  killed  and  still  kill  many 
tlmee  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  men  in 
Korea?  We  can  bring  to  bar  the  dlBhonefit 
men.  yes.  But  we  are  told  men  should  no 
longer  be  held  accountable  for  what  they  do 
as  well  as  for  what  they  Intend.  To  err  Is 
not  only  human,  it  absolves  responslbUlty. 

Everywhere,  that  is  except  on  the  aea.  On 
the  aea  there  is  a  tradition  older  even  than 
the  traditions  of  the  country  Itself  and  wiser 
in  It  tge  than  this  new  custom.  It  Is  the 
tradi  iOns  that  with  responsibility  goes 
authority  and  with  them  both  goes 
accountability. 

This  accountability  Is  not  for  the  Inten- 
tions but  for  the  deed.  The  captain  of  a 
ship,  nice  the  captain  of  a  state,  is  given 
honor  and  privileges  and  trust  beyond  other 
men.  But  let  him  set  the  wrong  course,  let 
him  touch  ground,  let  him  bring  disaster  to 
his  ship  or  to  bis  men,  and  he  must  answer 
for  what  he  has  done.  No  matter  what,  he 
cannot  escape. 

No  one  knows  yet  what  happened  on  the 
sea  after  that  crash  in  the  night.  But  nine 
men  left  the  bridge  of  the  sinking  ship  and 
went  Into  the  darkness.  Eight  men  came 
back  to  tell  what  happened  there.  The 
ninth,  whatever  happened,  will  not  answer 
now  because  he  has  already  answered  for 
his  accountability. 

It  Is  cruel,  this  accountability  of  good  and 
well-lntentlonal  men.  But  the  choice  is  that 
or  an  end  to  responsibility  and  finally,  as 
the  cruel  sea  has  taught,  an  end  to  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  the  men  who  lead,  for 
men  will  not  long  trust  leaders  who  feel 
themselves  beyond  accountability  for  what 
they  do. 

And  when  men  lose  confidence  and  trust 
in  those  who  lead,  order  disintegrates  into 
chaos  and  purposeful  ships  Into  uncontroll- 
able derelicts." 


The  Breedii^:  Place  of  Hate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  7,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  WU- 
lard  Gleeson,  general  manager  of  radio 
station  KICO  in  El  Centre,  Calif.,  re- 
cently had  some  very  pertinent  remarks 
to  make  in  connection  with  who  is  to 
blame  for  any  attitude  of  hate  that  might 
exist  in  this  country.  I  think  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  feeling  must  be 
placed  where  it  belongs — at  the  door- 
steps of  the  Communists.  I  believe  Mr. 
Willard  Gleeson  sums  it  up  very  well 
in  these  excerpts  from  the  commentary 
on  the  American  Preedom  Network : 

President  Johnson  urges  the  American 
people  to  avoid  hate  In  our  country.  That 
is  a  fine  thing,  we  can  all  agree  with  him. 
but  his  asking  the  people  to  avoid  hate  In- 
dicates that  he  feels  all  of  us  are  causing 
hate. 

By  accusing  nonhating  people  of  hate,  you 
make  haters  out  of  them,  so  let's  quit  lunap- 
ing,  by  association,  the  Innocent  In  with  the 
guilty.  Christian  people  are  taught  not 
to  hate.  They  are  taught  love,  taught  to 
do  imto  others  as  you  want  others  to  do  to 
3rou.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Christian 
people,  while  having  an  unshakable,  un- 
compromising faith  in  Ood.  this  strong  faith 
cannot  be  called  hate,  except  possibly  by 
thoee  taught  to  hate  all  things,  honorable 
and  good. 


Who.  then,  are  those  on  earth  who  are 
taught  to  hate  VHio  Is  It  that  have  hate 
schools?  Only  the  Communists  are  schooled 
in  hate,  taught  to  hate  non-Commimlsts, 
hate  the  almighty  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
urged  to  bate  the  United  States  and  all  Its 
institutions.  Communists  are  taught  to  hate 
and  destroy  free  enterprise. 

So  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  very  simple  problem  to  solve — recognize 
the  breeding  place  of  hate  and  destroy  it 
Stop  cooperating  with  hate  breeders.  Os- 
wald was  taught  to  hate  all  these  things 
by  Communists,  not  by  Christians.  You  can 
actually  determine  the  degree  of  hate  in 
people  when  you  know  how  strongly  the 
Individual  or  group  believes  in  communism 

Remember,  the  Oonununist  teachers  of 
hate  say  security,  peace  and  peaceable  co- 
existence will  come  out  of  their  teachings. 
Reflect  a  moment  on  this.  There  is  only 
one  place  where  men  and  women  have  com- 
plete security,  guaranteed  peace,  and  coex- 
istence under  common  and  equal  conditions 
of  life.  The  Communists  tell  you  this  Is  the 
Communist  objective.  We  have  institutions 
in  the  United  States  with  the  very  condi- 
tion they  seek.  In  our  penitentiaries  are 
people,  while  enjoying  this  Ideal  security  and 
equality  and  peace,  got  there  by  hating,  not 
by  being  free  and  Ood  fearing.  Shall  we 
stay  free  or  shall  we  go  for  peace  and  se- 
curity In  the  penitentiary  under  Communist 
guards? 

Wiujuu)  Olkeson. 
Radio  Station  KICO,  SI  Centra,  Calif. 


CoBfressraan  Cedcrberg  CHcs  Urfcacj  in 
LtftiBf  Domestic  Sofar  Quota  Rcstric- 
tioiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  IDCHIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Eltoro  A.  Ckdcrberg, 
10th  Congressional  District,  In  an  ad- 
dress to  Michigan  sugarbeet  growers  and 
processors  last  Tuesday,  pointed  to  the 
outstanding  production  job  done  by  the 
Nation's  sugarbeet  industry  in  1963. 
proving  groundless  fears  of  a  shortage  as 
the  result  of  poor  crops  in  Europe  and 
Cuba. 

However,  the  gentleman  frcxn  Michi- 
gan. Congressman  Cederbkkg.  has  also 
cited  the  urgency  of  early  action  on 
pending  legislation  to  remove  marketing 
restrictions  on  this  year's  dcxnestic  sugar 
crop. 

These  statements  were  part  of  an  ad- 
dress by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Cederberg.  at  the  Sugar- 
beet  Day  program  at  Michigan  State 
University  and.  because  of  their  timeli- 
ness, I  submit  his  address  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
It  follows: 

The  Sugas  SrruAxioN 

(By  Congressman  Kltobo  A.  CcDxasERC.  of 
Uichigan) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  it  is  indeed  a 
special  pleasure  to  be  hen  today,  and  a 
prlvUege  to  be  taking  part  In  your  Sugarbeet 
Day.  This  U  the  84th  oonsecuUve  year  in 
which  the  university  has  set  aside  a  special 


day  of  this  great  annual  Parmer's  WeA  for 
discussions  and  the  exchaage  of  Ideee  about 
sugar  beets— significant  reoognltloa  oC  the 
sugarbeet  Industry's  longtime  Importance  to 
our  State.  I  am  honored  to  take  part  In  your 
program. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Sugarbeet  Day — 
and,  Indeed,  of  Fanner's  Week  for  all  Its  40 
years — Is  the  full  participation  of  farmers  in 
the  discussions.  We  in  Michigan  may  be  in- 
clined to  take  that  for  granted,  for  in  our 
State  there  is  a  rich  tradition  of  close  and 
enduring  ties  between  campus  and  farm — a 
tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  establishment, 
by  our  State  legislature  on  February  12,  1886, 
of  the  very  first  State  agricultural  college  in 
the  United  States,  the  ooUege  which  has 
grown  into  this  magnificent  IQchigan  State 
University  here  at  Bast  Lansing. 

The  close  working  relationship  between 
campus  and  farm — between  the  scientist  In 
the  experimental  plot  and  the  practical 
farmer  on  the  land — ^has  been  a  major  reason 
for  the  tremendous  gains  In  efficiency  and 
productivity  which  the  agrlcultiu-e  of  Mich- 
igan has  made  over  the  years. 

The  precedents  in  this  field  established  In 
Michigan  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  our 
entire  Nation.  The  Michigan  idea  ot  a  State 
college  devoted  to  agriculture  soon  q>read 
to  other  States,  given  encouragement  and 
Impetus  by  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  College 
Act  of  1863.  The  present-day  efflclenoy  of 
American  agricultural  production — the  envy 
of  the  entire  world — may  be  traced  to  thoee 
beginnings,  which  encouraged  scientific  re- 
search In  agricultural  subjects  and  which 
foetm^d  the  rapid  practical  appUcatlon  o€ 
scientific  fln«iingif 

The  benefits  of  American  agricultural  ef- 
ficiency are  not  confined  to  agriculture;  in 
fact,  the  achievements  ot  fgrlculture  are  at 
the  basis  of  and  are  the  very  foundation  of 
the  American  standard  of  living.  By  con- 
tinuously increasing  the  ability  of  fewer  and 
fewer  people  on  the  land  to  produce  more 
and  more  food  and  fiber,  the  primary  neceesl- 
tlee  of  life,  you  have  enabled  more  people  to 
go  into  the  production  of  other  things — ^the 
refrigerators,  the  automobiles,  the  television 
sets,  and  the  countless  other  products — and 
to  provide  the  great  host  of  services,  which 
form  the  fabric  of  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

About  50  years  ago.  when  your  Farmer's 
Week  first  started,  one  person  on  the  farm 
produced  the  prime  neceeeltles  of  life  for 
himself  and  only  seven  or  ^ht  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  clUea.  Today.  1  penon  on  the 
farm  produces  the  food  and  fib«'  for  himself 
and  28  persons  In  the  cities. 

This  Is  a  fact  which  I  beUeve  Is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  the  city  dweller  today,  and 
in  my  conversations  with  city  pe<^]le  I  try 
to  Impress  upon  them  the  debt  that  all  of 
us  in  America  today  owe  to  the  technological 
achievements  of  American  agrlctUture.  And 
let  me  assure  yo>i  this  Is  not  always  easy  to 
do.     For  with   the   reversal   In   the  urban 

and  rural  peculation  ratio  of  our  country 

with  the  change  frran  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural economy  to  an  economy  that  Is 
oriented  largely  to  manufactnre  and  trade- 
there  has  come  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
thinking  of  the  majority  of  our  people.  Most 
of  you,  as  farmers,  think  of  jrourselves  pri- 
marily as  producers,  and  you  are.  But  you 
are  a  minority.  The  maj(vity  of  AmericaoB 
are  not  farmers.  The  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans today,  even  though  they  may  be  en- 
gaged directly  in  the  production  of  s<me 
manufactured  product,  think  of  themselves 
primarily  not  as  producers  but  as  consumers. 
Their  principal  concern  is  how  to  make  the 
paycheck  stretch  to  cover  the  things  and 
the  services  which  they,  as  consumers,  want 
to  buy  for  themselves  smd  their  families. 

This  concern  Influences  their  whole  think- 
ing, and  their  emotional  reaction  to  such 
things  as  farm  programs.  We  might  call  It 
consumermlndedness.  It  represents  the  way 
of  thinking  of  the  majority  of  Americans. 


R  to  refleetad.  Inevitably.  In  tha  Ooogrsss 
ot  the  Unltea  Stataa.  llitoVs  a  tee*  ot  Ufa 
which  I  beUava  needs  to  ba  reoognlasd  more 
fully  today  by  taxman.,»na.  partlonlarty  by 
thoee  vAo  devaiop  f anu  leglalatlvf  programs. 
A  program  which  seems  to  baneOt  only  pro- 
ducers and  does  not  recognlae  the  needs  and 
attitudes  ^f  consumers  has  a  dllBcult  ttTw* 
in  Oofgress  today.  As  the  effects  oC  reap- 
portionment are  felt  more  completely,  giving 
the  city  populations  still  greater  representa- 
tion, such  programs,  if  any  are  prc^oeed. 
will  have  an  even  more  difficult  time  In  the 
future. 

The  reverse  Is  also  true.  A  farm  program 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  oi>erated  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers  should  win  support 
among  those  Members  of  Congress,  and  they 
are  now  a  majcolty,  whoee  constituents  are 
primarily  city  dwellers  and  therefore  tj^inir 
primarily  as  consmners. 

This  has  special  significance  for  you  sugar- 
beet  producers,  since  your  success  to  so  closely 
tied  to  the  form  and  substance  oX  sugar 
legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  sugar  program 
has  always  operated  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can sugar  consumers,  as  well  as  for  the  bene- 
fit of  American  sugar  producers.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  it  shall  be  admin- 
istered so  that  it  will  "protect  the  welfare 
of  consumers"  as  well  es  of  "thoee  engaged 
In  the  domestic  sugar  industry,"  and  It  has 
so  been  admintotered.  We  all  know  that  In 
past  years  the  sugar  program  has  provided 
adequate  supplies  for  American  consumers 
and  that  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
been  no  more  than  the  average  of  prices 
in  other  nations  around  the  g^obe,  and  In 
terms  of  living  standards  and  wages  and 
consumer  Income  owr  sugar  prices  have  in- 
deed been  the  lowest  In  the  world. 

If  ever  there  were  Justlflcatloci  for  the 
sugar  program,  from  the  point  ot  view  of 
the  American  consumer,  the  justificatton 
occurred  during  last  year,  when  the  program 
was  put  to  one  of  the  severest  tests  It  has 
received  in  nearly  30  years  of  operation. 

Unusxud  circumstances  developed  In  the 
world  sugar  situation  which  had  repercus- 
sions In  the  American  sugar  market.  In- 
stead of  the  xisual  situation  of  a  world  sup- 
ply greatly  in  excess  of  demand,  a  combina- 
tion ot  rising  world  demand  and  lower^ 
production  in  varloTU  foreign  countries 
brought  supply  and  demand  close  together — 
nearly  in  balance. ..  Thto.  abetted  by  What  I 
am  convinced  was  exceeslve  qieeulatlOQ  In 
so-called  world  sugar  futures,  caused  an 
unusual  rise  in  prices  (»  the  very  thin,  resi- 
dual market  which  to  called.  Improperly,  the 
world  sugar  market. 

All  of  this,  in  turn,  alarmed  many  of  our 
large  industrial  users  of  sugar,  and  they 
began  to  buy  greatiy  in  excess  of  their  then- 
cu^nt  needs.  NaturaUy,  thto  exerted  an 
upward  pressure  on  domestic  sugar  prices, 
since  our  program  to  geared  to  a  steady  fiow 
of  sugar  to  meet  normal  needs. 

In  thto  emergency.  It  was  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry,  and  in  particular  the  domes- 
tic beet  sugar  industry,  which,  more  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  sugar  economy, 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
consvuner — both  as  to  rushing  additional 
supplies  on  the  market  and  as  to  restoting  the 
tremendous  upward  price  pressures. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  Sugar  Act  over 
the  years,  to  provide  some  encouragement 
for  maintaining  a  domestic  sugar-producing 
indxjstry,  there  may  have  been  no  domestic 
industry  last  year.  If  there  had  not  been  a 
domestic  sugar-producing  Industry  last  year, 
our  consumers  would  have  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  high  priced  and  uncertain 
foreign  supplies. 

At  the  peak  of  the  price  dtotortion  last 
May,  the  performance  of  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry in  the  Interests  of  consumers  was 
espedaUy  notable.  Beet  sugar  prlcea  in  the 
large  Chicago-West  market,  where  both  beet 
and  cane  sugars  are  sold  In  quantities,  were 


S  cents  a  pound  below  cane  sugar  prices.  And 
during  much  of  the  rest  of  the  year  It  was 
the  beet  sugar  IndtiBtry.  by  holding  Its  prices 
atgnlllcenUy  tmder  cane  sugar  prices  gen- 
erally, that  exnctoed  the  restraining  Influ- 
ence so  necessary  to  keep  the  ua.  price  to 
oonsiimers  from  going  throu«^  the  celling. 
I  can  readily  understand  why  the  cane 
sugar  refiners,  paying  a  higher  price  for  their 
foreign  raw  sugar,  felt  their  increases  in  tlie 
price  of  refined  sugar  were  required  in  order 
to  maintain  their  customary  margin  for 
expenses  and  profits.  They  would  have  felt 
obliged  to  raise  their  refined  prices  still 
more  if  the  Sugar  Act  had  not  keep  average 
foreign  raw  sugar  prices  on  t^ie  American 
market  lower  than  prices  for  the  same  sugar 
on  the  world  market.  Tet  It  to  to  the  beet 
sugar  Industry  that  the  great  credit  must 
and  shoiild  go  for  reatottng  the  strong  up- 
ward pressures  on  price— and  performing  a 
noiabto  service  for  the  sugar  conaiimers  ot 
America. 

The  beet  sugar  Industry  of  thto  Nation  suc- 
cessfully met  anothM-  challenge  dining  the 
turbulent  year  of  1983,  and  that  was  the 
challenge  to  produce.  In  an  urgent  plea  to 
obtain  more  sugar  for  American  consumers, 
the  Oovemment  early  last  year  assured  you 
there  would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on 
the  planting  of  stigar  beets  during  the  pree- 
ent  year,  1964,  and  then  a  few  weeks  Uter 
assiu-ed  the  Industry  that  op&utloDa  would 
also  be  unrestricted  during  1986.  Tou  re- 
sponded to  the  Oovemment's  pleas  by  plant- 
ing more  acres,  and  by  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  sugar  plants  to  handle  the  additicmal 
crop. 

Here  in  Michigan,  althou^  your  acreage 
was  already  at  a  high  level,  you  {Wanted  more 
than  9  percent  more  acres  than  you  >«»d  in 
1962.  You  wers  determined  aboixt  thto.  In 
many  cases.  I  know,  the  unusually  cold  and 
freezing  spring  caiised  some  of  you  to  loee 
your  first  planting  and  In  some  rnson  your 
second  planting.  But  you  r^lanted  again 
and  still  again  if  necessary  to  produce  the 
additional  sugar  that  American  consimiers 
would  need.  And  you  took  diligent  care  of 
your  crop.  Tou  harvested  more  than  36  per- 
cent more  acres  last  year  than  you  did  in 
1962.  It  to  my  understanding  that  from  the 
1963  crop  of  Michigan  beets  between  2JK)0,000 
and  S  million  hundredweight  ot  reflned  beet 
sugar  have  been  produced,  an  alltlme  record. 
For  the  entire  Natkn.  the  production  of 
sugar  from  the  1968  crop  oC  Iteeta  also  eatab- 
lished  a  new  alltlme  high— In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  58  million  hxudredwelfl^t  of  refined 
sugar.  Expressed  in  terms  of  the  raw  value 
equivalent,  as  quotas  in  the  Stigar  Act.  ai« 
expressed,  that  to  8.100.000  tons  of  sugar,  the 
first  time  In  the  Industry'k  htotory  that  pro- 
duction has  sxupcused  th«  3 -million-ton 
figiire. 

Truly  thto  to  a  splendid  record,  a  record  of 
stewardship,  a  reoc«d  of  outstcmding  per- 
formance in  behalf  ot  oonsumns,  a  record 
that  should,  if  its  f  uU  meaning  to  th(»t}ughly 
understood,  win  friends  for  thto  industry  In 
Congress  when  sugar  legislation  to  considered 
thto  year. 

For,  as  you  know,  thto  again  to  a  year  when 
Congress  will  be  taking  up  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  foreign  quotas  expire  at  the  end  ca  thto 
year,  and  the  entire  sugar  picture  has 
changed  so  drastically.  In  the  domestic  field 
as  well  as  the  foreign  field;  In  the  year  and  a 
half  since  the  tow  was  last  amended,  that  the 
Congress  will  want  to  consider  changes  in 
the  domestic  qtiotas  as  well. 

In  fact,  a  substantial  increase  In  the  beet 
sugar  quota  to  absolutely  necessary  if  you 
are  not  to  be  penalised  for  having  responded 
so  remarkably  to  the  Government's  plea  for 
greater  production. 

Most  of  the  sugar  from  the  1963  crop  of 
beets  to  available  for  the  market  th««  year. 
In  1964.  Thto  fall  you  will  again  harvest  a 
big  crop  of  sugarbeets.  and  beginning  about 
the  first  of  October  the  new-crop  sugar  will 
start  to  be  available.    Thto  pnaevita  a  prol>> 
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The  logical  way,  and  I  believe  the  only 
practical  way,  to  provide  some  protectioQ  to 
the  established  growers,  in  the  event  of  acre- 
age reductions  in  the  years  beyond  1906,  is 
to  enlarge  the  basie  beet  sugar  quota,  and 
perhaps  also  the  beet  sugar  industry's  share 
of  future  growth  in  the  total  market,  to  such 
an  extent  that  acreage  reductions,  if  and 
when  they  come,  will  not  penalize  you  who 
have  met  the  challenge  to  serve  American 
consumers  during  these  trying  times.  This 
Is  the  only  fair  and  Just  thing  to  do. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  industry 
representatives  have  been  discussing  this  very 
thing  the  past  few  weeks.  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  too  modest  In  your  goals  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  course  there  will  be  opposition  to 
whatever  quota  legislative  goals  you  set. 
Moat  of  the  opposition  will  come,  as  in  the 
past,  from  foreign  sugar  Interests  and  their 
allies.  But  those  groups  cannot  disprove 
your  splendid  record,  nor  can  they  match 
the  performance  in  behalf  of  American  con- 
sumers that  you  have  achieved 

For  example,  some  of  the  foreign  sugar  in- 
terests have  displayed,  this  year,  a  strange 
reluctance  to  commit  sugar  to  the  American 
market  at  the  going  U.S.  price  for  raw  sugar. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  countries  whose 
industries  failed  to  commit  any  global  quota 
sugar  to  this  market  early  this  year,  when 
they  had  plenty  of  sugar  available  to  do  so. 
should  receive  little  consideration  by  the 
Congress  when  we  hear,  their  requests  for 
quotas  this  year. 

Of  course  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that,  simply  because  their  record  Is  not  so 
plainly  a  record  of  serving  consumers  as  Is 
yours,  that  the  foreign  sugar  Interests  will  be 
less  vigorous  in  their  opposition  to  legislative 
fulfillment  of  the  legitimate  needs  and  goals 
of  the  American  beet  sugar  industry.  Nor 
am  I  unaware  that  there  are  sometimes  forces 
at  work  In  the  Congress  which  do  not  seem 
apparent,  and  which  are  not  evident  in  the 
speeches  which  take  place  on  the  legislative 
floor. 

Yet  I  flxmly  believe  that  your  case  is  fair 
and  Just.  I  believe  that  you  can  enlist  the 
great  sugar-consuming  industries  on  your 
side,  because  you  have  served  them  well.  I 
believe  that  since  you  have  served  consumers 
so  well  during  a  crucial  year  in  sugar,  you 
will  find  unusually  widespread  and  favorable 
interest  in  your  case  In  the  Congress. 

And  I  pledge  to  you  my  wholehearted  per- 
sonal support. 


Waging  War  on  Waste  and  Inefficiency 
in  GoTeriunent 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INHANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6.  1964 

Mr.  WILSON  ot  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  times  in  my  continuing  study 
of  military  procurement,  when  a  new 
case  Is  completed  and  phased  out,  I  am 
tempted  to  say,  "We  are  winning  battle 
after  battle,  but  the  end  of  the  war  is  not 
in  sight." 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  of  another  bat- 
tle that  has  been  won,  resulting  in  a  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayers.  This  case  involves 
\he  proposed  sole  source  purchase  of  85 
interference  blanker  subassemblies,  a 
part  of  a  radar  set  identified  as  the 
AN/PPS-6,  a  $155  piece  of  equipment 
that,   as  it   turned  out,   was  not  even 


needed.  This  is  another  battle  that  has 
been  won  and  a  small  saving  made. 

I  doubt  that  the  end  of  this  war  will  be 
reached.  As  long  as  we  have  a  defense 
budget  of  over  $50  bUlion,  it  Is  going  to  be 
impossible  to  stamp  out  all  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  that  it  entails.  But,  if 
we  in  CoQgress  continue  to  win  the  bat- 
tles, we  can  help  hold  down  the  cost  of 
defense  without  impairing  our  defense 
posture  one  lota. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  continue  to  seek 
to  do  daily  in  my  efforts  to  revamp  the 
policies  and  procedures  under  which  our 
defense  hardware  is  bought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Moss  committee,  I  still  re- 
ceive dally  the  bidding  information  on 
electronics  put  out  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. As  a  part  of  this  material,  on 
June  12,  1963,  I  noted  an  Army  proposal 
to  purchase  85  of  these  interference 
bl  ankers  sole  source  from  only  one 
bidder. 

On  page  7  of  the  bid  set  the  Army  cer- 
tified that  it  had  no  drawings  to  allow 
competition.  This  always  causes  me  to 
wonder  what  sort  of  staff  work  has  been 
done  to  determine  the  availability  of 
drawings  to  allow  competition. 

June  12,  1963,  at  2:15  pjn:.  I  requested 
copies  of  past  contracts  and  all  amend- 
ments for  production  of  equipment. 
When  unsatisfactory  answers  were  given 
on  June  14,  Brig.  Gen.  Allen  T.  Stanwix- 
Hay,  commanding  officer  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Electronics  Materiel  Command. 
Philadelphia,  was  contacted  by  tele- 
phone. 

He  said  he  would  look  into  the  matter 
at  once  and  advise  me.  He  also  thanked 
me  for  my  interest,  and  said : 

You  are  doing  a  conunendable  job  and  are 
helping  us.  I  personally  appreciate  your 
interest. 

On  June  18,  Brigadier  General  Stan- 
wix-Hay  wrote  me  to  report  that — 

The  Army  Electronics  Materiel  Agency 
had  not  purchased  this  item  before  but 
had  obtained  it  from  the  Air  Force 
through  cross-provisioning  procedures. 

After  my  inquiry,  the  Air  Force  was 
contacted.  It  advised  the  Army  that, 
indeed,  manufacturer's  drawings  of  the. 
equipment  were  available  and  were  being 
forwarded. 

When  a  course  of  action  was  decided 
upon,  I  would  be  notified. 

In  a  later  clarification  and  expansion 
of  his  June  18. 1983,  letter.  General  Stan- 
wix-Hay  wrote  me  to  state  that: 

When  the  requirements  for  the  inter- 
ference blanker  subassemblies  were  com- 
puted. Department  of  Defense  com- 
monality records  failed  to  show  any  user 
of  them  other  than  the  Army.  There- 
fore, General  Stanwix-Hay  said,  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  find  if  drawings  or  in- 
ventories of  the  equipment  were  on  hand 
in  any  branch  of  the  service. 

After  my  telephone  conversation  with 
him  on  June  14,  1963,  he  had  caused  a 
complete  review  of  the  maintenance  sup- 
port plan  to  be  conducted.  This  inves- 
tigation revealed  that  the  equipment  was 
part  of  a  larger  Air  Force  equipment. 

Then,  and  only  then,  was  the  Air 
Force  queried  as  to  the  availability  of 
competitive  type  procuranent  data. 
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On  June  17,  1963,  the  Air  Force  told 
the  Army  drawings  were  in  exlstmoa. 
aixi  arrangements  were  made  to  obtain 
them  for  competttlve  procuremextt. 

The  requirement  for  the  Interf erenoe 
blanker  subassanblies  was  necessary  to 
fulfill  anticipated  requirements. 

Taking  these  factors  into  omsidera- 
tion.  General  Stanwlx-Hay  canceled  the 
sole  source  procurement  and  said  he 
plarmed  to  issue  a  competitive  procure- 
ment for  the  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  waited  till  November  21 
and  then  asked  the  Army  what  had 
transpired  in  the  interim. 

The  answer  was  as  frustrating  as  it 
was  enlightening.  Because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  it  turned  out,  the  Army  did  not  even 
need  the  equipment  it  proposed  to  buy 
sole  source  In  the  first  place. 

By  letter  December  6,  1963,  Brig.  Gen. 
Wesley  C.  Franklin,  of  the  Army  Elec- 
tronics Materiel  Command,  again  stated 
the  Army's  previous  Intention  to  buy  the 
equipment  as  "replenishment  require- 
ments." In  other  words,  they  would  be 
used  as  other  equipment  wore  out  or 
failed. 

General  Franklin  then  went  on  to 
state,  and  I  quote: 

Actual  experience  has  not  substantiated 
the  original  consumption  estlnuktes.  Con- 
sequently, stocks  on  hand  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Army  needs  and  no  further  procure- 
ment action  Is  anticipated  at  tbs  present 
tln^.  Should  additional  requirements  de- 
velop In  the  futtire,  competitive  procurement 
dau  win  be  utUized. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  an  inquiry 
had  been  made  and  unless  the  Army's 
stated  course  of  action  in  this  matter 
had  been  challenged,  the  subassemblies 
would  have  been  purchased,  found  to  be 
unneeded,  and  probably  sold  for  scrap  or 
surplus  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost.  The 
taxpayers  would  have  paid  for  something 
that  was  not  even  needed  and  that  much 
more  money  would  have  gone  sailing 
down  the  drain. 

Here  is  another  case  where  a  single  in- 
quiry caused  personnel  In  the  Army  to 
get  off  their  duff  and  go  to  work.  The 
result  was  evidence  that  entirely  re- 
futed the  Army's  prlof  position  that 
competition  was  not  possible  because 
data  did  not  exist.  Later  evidence 
showed  the  equipment  was  not  needed, 
anyway. 

All  the  evidence  was  in  Army  files  and 
could  have  been  imcovered  before  the 
procurement  was  Issued.  But  this  was 
not  done  imtil  the  Army  had  someone 
looking  over  its  shoulder  while  it  in- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  more  concrete 
evidence  that  more  intricate  study  must 
be  given  these  defense  budgets  as  they 
come  to  the  Hill.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee does  an  outstanding  Job,  but  it  simply 
does  not  have  the  time  or  the  manpower 
available  to  get  down  into  the  fine-comb 
details  of  the  way  our  money  Is  being 
spent. 

That  is  why  I  continue  to  push  for 
enactment  of  my  bill,  HJi.  4409.  which 
would  set  up  a  bipartisan  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  act  as  a  watch- 
dog over  defense  expenditures. 

The  committee  could  do  more  to  cut 
defense  costs  than  any  other  agency  or 


group,  since  It  would  have  as  its  stated 
purpose  the  sole  funetkxi  of  rtding  herd 
on  sole  source  and  netottated  contracts 
which  many  times  lead  to  waste  of  tax 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  battle 
that  has  been  won.  Perhi^w  we  can- 
not win  the  war,  but  I  can  assure  you  we 
are  going  to  go  right  on  fighting  it — one 
battle  at  a  time. 


The  Moment  of  Trath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MicGREGOR 

or  ifnamBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  most  highly  respected  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton  of  the  22d  District 
of  Ohio.  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Commltee  Mrs.  Bolton 
has  demonstrated  a  deep  dedication  to 
our  national  security  and  continually 
makes  significant  contributions  to  the 
work  of  her  committee  and  to  the  work 
of  Congress. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week 
Congresswoman  Bolton  addressed  the 
Women's  Forum  on  National  Security  in 
Washington.  Her  speech  is  an  excellent 
expression  of  good  Judgment. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  Moment  of  Truth — Address  bt  Hon. 

Frances  P.  Bolton,  Women's  Forum  on 

National  SECURmr,  February  6,  1964 

Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, members  of  the  Women's  FcMnmi  on 
National  Security,  and  guests,  to  be  here  with 
you  this  morning  Is  truly  a  great  privilege 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  d(»M 
me  and  the  pleasure  you  have  given. 

What  days  these  are.  How  different  from 
those  we  had  hoped  for.  How  difficult  to 
understand  the  many  confusions  we  face 
with  every  rising  sun.  Yet  we  must  meet 
them  with  courage  trying  to  see  through  the 
haze  that  all  too  often  obscures  our  sun. 

Perhaps  a  good  way  to  look  toward  the 
future  is  to  glance  back  Into  the  past — for 
we  know  "The  past  is  prologue." 

My  first  winter  in  Washington  was  in 
1917.  Mr.  Bolton  was  one  of  Secretary  of 
War  Newton  Baker's  aids  and  we  lived  at 
1739  N  Street,  now  a  part  of  the  pleasant 
Tabard  Inn.  It  seems  hardly  possible  now 
that  one  could  meet  an  old  school  friend  as 
I  did  in  the  middle  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
not  far  from  the  Wlllard  and  stand  there 
and  talk.  But  so  it  was  before  the  onrush 
began. 

Protocol  was  important  in  those  days. 
One  called  formally,  one  was  most  careful. 
Even  in  1928  when  we  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  Hoover  administration  one 
called  on  all  the  wives  whose  husbands 
ranked  one's  own.  It  was  a  pleasant  custom 
and  one  met  so  many  attractive  women. 

During  that  time  some  friends  in  New  York 
sent  me  some  counterfeit  money  and  asked 
me  to  take  it  to  the  Treasury  to  have  it 
looked  Into.  Very  timidly  I  did  so  and  found 
myself  in  the  hands  of  a  keen-eyed,  wholly 
delightful  Mr.  Moran  who  was  soon  to  retire. 
I  begged  to  be  given  the  story  when  there 
was  one  and  some  weeks  later  had  my  curios- 
ity and  real  Interest  satlfled.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  the  files  Mr.  Moran  told  me  some- 
thing of  his  growing  concern  for  our  country. 


"Prohibition  has  done  us  all  great  harm." 
said  he.  "We  find  many  of  our  eminent  citi- 
zens are  breaking  the  law  In  many  ways  that 
eventually  cannot  help  giving  the  young  peo- 
ple a  sense  that  laws  are  there  largely  to  be 
broken.  But  in  addition  it  has  established 
the  new  underground  industry  of  bootleg- 
ging. The  members  of  the  trade  are  largely 
the  Maffla  and  tlieir  ilk.  They  are  paid  ex- 
orbitantly, and  money  means  powo'.  They 
are  men  who  have  no  regard  or  respect  for 
human  life  nor  for  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  I  shall  not  see  it,"  continued  he,  "but 
you  will,  Mrs.  Bolton.  They  will  take  more 
and  more  power  in  higher  and  hlgber  placts  " 
Look  around  you.  ladies;  was  he  not  z3at? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  era  be^n 
anarchy  that  is  abroad  in  the  land  today. 

Beautiful  as  Washington  Is  becoming,  it 
has  changed  sadly  since  that  day  when  we 
two  women  visited  in  the  middle  of  l*ennsyl- 
vania  Avenue.  It  has  changed  tragically  in- 
deed when  neither  wcnnen  nor  men  are  safe 
on  the  streets.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  one  of  my  own  neighbors  was  shot  to 
death  but  three  or  fours  doors  away.  We  all 
know  the  succession  o€  tragedies  that  have 
established  a  murder  pattern  in  Boston, 
in  New  York,  caileago,  etc,  culminating  in 
the  unthlnkaMe  assassinatloii  of  President 
Keimedy. 

In  southeast  Asia  heads  ot  state  have  been 
murdwed.  as  they  have  been  in  Africa,  cme 
of  these  (a  triily  wonderful  man)  because  a 
small  group  of  soldiers  were  dlcontented  with 
their  pay.  What  are  we  humans  dcring  to 
ourselves?  What  has  become  ot  Integrity  and 
honor  and  loyalty? 

Why  are  we  permitting  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  land  to  be  twisted, 
now  this  way,  now  that,  by  people  who  have 
other  principles?  If>  I  recall.  It  was  one 
woman  who  started  all  the  business  about 
prayers  in  school  that  led  to  the  somewhat 
misunderstood  Supreme  Court  decision,  one 
woman  who  has  taken  her  boy  (poor  lad)  to 
the  West,  declaring  her  atheism  and  dlsrupyt- 
ing  everything.  Only  one  Justice  dissented, 
and  I  am  proud  indeed  that  he  is  Justice 
Stewart,  of  Ohio. 

It  seenu  to  me  that  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  these  things.  Are  we  no  longer  a 
Christian  Nation,  a  believing  Nation?  We 
^adly  give  all  who  come  hen  the  right  to 
worship  deity  in  whatever  way  they  choose. 
But  does  it  foUow  that  they  have  the  right  to 
tear  down  our  ways?  On  our  coins,  and  now 
over  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  are  the  words  ~In  Ood  We 
Trust."  Whoever  comes  into  this  country 
knows  that.  If  they  don't  like  it  they  should 
keep  still  or  get  out. 

But  why  is  it  that  words  can  so  confuse 

eight  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

Court  that  they  did  not  ujdiold  our  very 

foundations?    Something  of  great  value  has 

Jjeen  lost. 

I.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  men  and  women  who  had  become  greatly 
dlsttu'bed  by  the  reading  matter  more  and 
more  available  to  the  young  made  some  ex- 
haustive studies,  which  were  followed  by 
studies  of  the  motion  pictures.  They  found 
a  truly  appalling  situation  with  apparently 
endless  funds  filling  the  newsstands  and 
the  movlehouses  with  constantly  mcM-e  de- 
structive material  which  now,  of  course,  is 
In  everybody's  living  room  on  TV. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  you  went  to  the 
newsstand  you  found  Harper's,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  St.  Nicholas,  and  such  magazine 
displayed.  Those  who  wanted  True  Story, 
Confessions  of  a  Man  About  Town,  and  more 
lurid  ones  still  had  to  ask  for  them,  where- 
upon they  were  brought  out  from  way  down 
under.  Not  so  now.  And  to  the  magazines 
have  been  added  the  cheap  paperbacks. 

Don't  mistake  me.  To  have  books  at 
prices  that  can  be  paid  easily  Is  a  tremendous 
boon — but  there  are  all  too  many  sallaclous 
volumes  on  the  racks.    There  is  a  wonderful 
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brevlated  bathing  suits  up  on  Oapltol  Hill, 
in  front  of  the  old  State,  Navy  building,  all 
about  town — and  one  shudders  at  the  actions 
of  both  the  younc  and  the  adult. 

When  I  read  that  a  young  woman  was 
raped  Just  outalde  a  Government  building 
last  week,  I  wonder  how  much  she  herself 
contributed  to  the  man's  excitement.  Have 
you  been  happy  am  the  very  tight  skirts 
and  sweaters,  the  exaggerated  bosoms? 
Surely  not.  Yet.  what  have  any  of  us  done 
to  change  the  attitude  of  mind  that  makes 
and  wears  the  current  fashion?  Certainly 
an  eye  for  beauty  would  bum  them  over- 
night. To  exaggerate  sex  in  all  possible  ways 
seems  to  be  the  idea. 

Let's  look  at  the  current  Russian  women. 
Tee,  they  are  still  cleaning  streets  and  clear- 
ing away  rubble — but  Russia  traLns  thou- 
sands of  women  as  engineers,  scientists,  re- 
searchers, doctors  and  nurses,  gymnasts. 
akatecB,  skiers,  Olyn^ilc  contenders,  and  I 
must  say  they  put  It  all  over  via  there. 

Did  you  by  any  chance  see  a  documentary 
film  on  ABC-TV  not  too  many  weeks  ago? 
"Soviet  Women."  CT  course.  It  was  extremely 
well  done — Chappy,  busy,  hard  working,  good 
looking  w<otnen,  young,  mlddle-a^ped,  and  old. 
The  questioner  said  to  a  ]roung  woman  w4io 
publlahed  a  magazine:  "Tou  do  not  seem  to 
mmitlon  sex."  A  lovely  smile  came  over  her 
face  and  she  said  with  a  quiet  seriouanees: 
"No,  to  us  sex  is  a  very  private  matter." 
Would  we  could  say  the  same? 

Perhaps  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  mat- 
ters that  are  not  to  our  credit  in  this,  the 
most  wonderful  country  in  all  the  world.  I 
have  not  meant  to,  but  somehow  we  have 
been  given  so  very  much  of  beauty,  of  bjmcc. 
of  varying  climates,  of  all  material  things, 
that  one  cant  help  wondering  whether  the 
infinite  may  not  be  tempting  us  with  too 
much — to  see  what  use  we  put  it  to.  Isn't 
it  time  that  we  stop  and  look  at  the  condi- 
tions that  make  It  possible  for  there  to  be 
poverty.  loneliness,  even  hunger,  side  by  side 
with  ease,  comfort,  (^vQence?  What  Is  wrong 
with  us  that  we  have  angry  rioting  in  o\ir 
streets  because  all  children  do  not  have 
educational  opportunities?  Isnt  It  ironic 
that  our  scientific  pcogresfi  is  increasing  un- 
employment partly  because  of  that  lack  of 
education  and  training?  Are  you  and  I  do- 
ing anything  about  it?  Are  we  insisting 
that  vocatlonsd  training  be  available  to  those 
who  need  it  most?  And  that  can  be  done 
locally. 

And  then  are  we  moving  Into  the  larger 
aspects  and  doing  something  about  creating 
Jobs  and  more  jobs  and  more  jobs?  Tou 
know  as  well  as  I  do  (and  some  of  you.  no 
doubt,  better)  that  the  most  essential  thing 
in  life  is  to  have  work — with  It  comes  first  of 
all  a  sense  of  self-respect,  a  fresh  courage,  a 
return  of  joy.  Without  it  these  things  be- 
come increasingly  lets  possible  and  happiness 
melts  away  as  a  deep  bitterness  takes  it.s 
place. 

This  was  not  a  part  of  the  Vision  that 
conceived  us  nor  of  the  dream  that  brought 
us  into  life.     Where  did  we  lose  our  way? 

If  this  is  our  moment  of  truth.  let  us  not 
feftr  it.  Rather,  let  us  takf  uur  courage  and 
our  faith  in  both  hands  and  pray  the  infinite 
for  the  light  with  which  to  see  the  path. 

Your  committee  gave  me  as  my  subject: 
"Moment  of  Truth."  One  comes  to  such  a 
moment  rather  fearsomeiy.  lor  it  means  far- 
ing one's  Inmost  self,  going  down  the  stair- 
way within  one's  soul  that  leads  to  the  darlc 
passage  one  would  like  to  forget.  Althougli 
one's  hand  trembles  as  it  holds  the  candle 
so  that  its  light  shines  upon  the  shapes  one 
finds  there,  one  realizes  that  only  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  about  each 
one  can  dispel  the  darkness  and  the  fear. 

Is  that  not  so  of  nations  as  well?  Is  this 
not  a  moment  when  this  great  country  of 
ours  that  was  conceived  in  a  vision  and  bom 
of  a  dream  miist  gather  up  all  her  courage 
and   examine  herself  as  never  before,   that 


she  may  recapture  the  vision  and  be  true  to 
the  great  principles  of  freedom,  a€  Justice 
and  above  all  else,  the  principles  ot  demon- 
strating God's  love  In  His  world?  Not  an 
easy  task,  I  grant  you — but  If  we  find  ways 
to  do  it,  it  will  save  """'X*"^ 

Why  is  it  our  woman's  task?  Let  me  tell 
you  in  what  might  be  called  a  parable: 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  infinite 
Lord  of  all  created  this  earth  and  set  it  in 
the  heavens,  putting  upon  man  the  care- 
taker's responsibility^  Time  elapsed.  Upon 
His  return  He  found  all  things  in  great 
confusion:  the  courses  of  nuiny  rivers  had 
been  changed,  forests  had  been  moved  about, 
hills  had  actually  disappeared.  Deeply  sor- 
rowful, the  infinite  withdrew  Himself  that 
He  might  meditate  upon  the  method  by 
which  restoration  of  beauty  and  productive- 
ness could  be  brought  about. 

"Dpon  His  return  He  brought  with  Him 
woman.  Upon  her  He  had  bestowed  all  the 
intelligence  and  the  capacity  He  had  given, 
man.  and  two  things  more.  That  she  might 
understand  both  the  agony  and  the  ecstasy 
oS  creation  He  gave  her  pain.  That  she 
might  bear  it.  He  gave  her  Utughter. 

"Then  Hs  gave  them  to  each  other  and 
said,  The  earth  is  in  your  charge,  my  chil- 
dren.' 

"Gaily  the  man  ran  down  the  mountain- 
side. But  the  woman  turned  and  knelt  be- 
fore Him.  saying,  'What  wouldst  Thou  of  me, 
my  Lord?' 

"With  great  tenderness  He  replied,  'Go 
thou  with  him,  give  him  children,  watch 
over  him.  and  then  when  the  moment  comes, 
bring  him  back  to  me.'  " 

Siu-ely  there  has  never  been  such  a  moment 
as  this  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  Although 
we  know  there  are  thotisands  upon  thousands 
of  fine,  clean,  earnest  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  and  across  the  world,  the 
very  foundations  of  our  life  are  being  rocked 
by  anarchy,  by  leachery,  by  faithlessness,  by 
fear.  What  were  we  told  2,000  yeafs 
ago?  Was  it  not  that  "Perfect  love  easteth 
our  fear"?     What  have  we  done  to  love? 

Ladies  for  each  of  you,  as  for  me  and  for  our 
country,  there  is  the  moment  of  truth. 
May  the  infinite  give  us  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  that  we  may 
fulfill  His  need  of  us. 


McNamara  E»^ayef»  Nary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuroKKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Monday, 
February  3.  1964: 

Nation  Faces  Peril  at  Sea— McNamara 
Endangers  Navt 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  decided 
the  United  States  should  begin  reducing  its 
aircraft  carrier  attack  forces. 

You  would  think,  listening  to  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  that  this  Is  a  military 
Judgment.  It  Is  not.  It  is  the  decision  of 
civilians  who  have  been  Imposed  upon  the 
military  by  the  various  defense  reorganiza- 
tion acts. 

Thus,  control  of  the  seas  which  cover  70 
percent  of  the  siirface  of  the  earth,  and 
provide  the  most  logical  and  cheapest  means 
by  which  the  power  of  the  United  States 
can  be  projected  to  any  area^nd  into  any 
situation,  no  matter  how  small  or  large,  is 
to  be  surrendered  in  large  measure. 
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The  Secretary  made  a  point  before  Con- 
gress that  the  development  of  long-range 
fighter  and  troop-transport  planes  reduces 
the  Importance  of  the  aircraft  carrier.  But, 
the  15.000  troops  which  recently  were  air- 
borne to  Europe  carried  only  their  personal 
weapons,  and  their  heavy  equipment  had 
been  previously  transported  by  sea  and  put 
into  ready  position.  This  airlift  also  re- 
quired available  landing  faculties. 

Mr.  McNamara.  however,  said  the  new 
fighter  planes  can  fly  the  Atlantic  with  only 
one  refueling  and  newer  ones  wlU  be  able 
to  do  it  on  their  own.  But,  here  again, 
the  equipment  and  Ixxnbe  they  wUl  need 
must  be  moved  in  advance  by  sea.  and  the 
airflelds  must  be  waiting. 

The  survival  of  the  United  States  is  assured 
by  the  mighty  array  of  mlssUes  which  are 
pinpointed  on  the  vital  points  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China.  But  these  are  weap- 
ons of  last  resort.  And  no  nation — espedaUy 
a  Communist  one — is  going  to  ccnunlt  sui- 
cide. Even  in  the  eventuality  of  the  ftn^ii 
showdown,  the  sea  offers  a  strategy  at  mobil- 
ity, and  ships  do  not  die  but  change  with 
technology.  (Missile  submarines  now  hide 
under  the  seas  and  carriers  with  nuclear- 
carrying  planes  continually  and  silently  slip 
from  one  position  to  another. 

But  war  has  become  a  struggle  of  limited 
actions,  of  revolution,  border  exclusions.  mU- 
itary  and  economic  pressures,  and  subver- 
sions, and  retaliatory  power  must  be  in  an 
appropriate  degree. 

But  we  are  going  to  pull  back,  and  depend 
more  on  fighter  planes  based  within  the 
United  States. 

What  good  would  these  planes  be.  in  a 
limited  but  dangerotis  situation  along  the 
China  coast,  if  they  had  no  landing  facilities, 
say,  in  Formosa  or  Japan? 

Mr.  McNamara  foresees  this  reduction  in 
our  carrier  strike  force  as  taking  place  over 
a  period  of  6  or  6  srears.  Presumably  this 
period  covers  his  possible  retention  in  office 
as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

One  individual,  then,  with  the  aid  of  civil- 
ian cost  analysts,  has  decreed  the  fate  ot  the 
Navy.  The  judgment  is  his,  not  that  of  the 
admirals. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  installed  himself  as 
the  master  strategist  of  war.  The  Navy,  he 
says,  shall  be  what  he  wants  it  to  be. 

We  are  in  a  perilous  hour,  as  any  one  must 
know  by  the  flames  being  fed  around  the 
world.  That  one  man  thinks  he  has  all  the 
answers  poses  a  situation  this  country  can- 
not afford. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  thx  Unttxd  States 

Tm*  44.  Sxcnoif  181.  Comgrxssionai. 
Record;  arranoxmxnt,  bttlx,  comtxnts. 
Am  iiroxxES. — ^The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the  Comgres- 
sioNAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  13,  1806.  c.  33.  |  13.  38  Stat.  803.) 
TrrLE  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, maps,  DiAQRAics. — No  msps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inssrted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  30. 
1936.  c.  830.  I  a,  49  Stat.  1B48.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  iHtunpt  pubUcatian 
and  deUvery  of  the  rnnnsiiiiniui    Raoon 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 


the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attentioii  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegatw  Is 
respectfuUy  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  tfaiZ|r  Beoont.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrangs  ths  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  foUows:  ths  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  ProtHded.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  sfyle.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  Oif  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGRESSioWAL  Rxcolo,  In  7^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  S^-pomt 
type;  and  aU  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wUl 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  ftimished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  fumiahed.—ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  tvu- 
nlshed  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
WlU  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fiu-nlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wlU  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
■ —  addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  Th^t 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  othsrwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  la 
made  up  tor  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  oS  each  session 
of  Congress  ths  tlms  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
^less  otherwise  ordered  by  ths  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  MSmbsr  ot  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  mors  tha»i 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 


of  corrscttons  of  ths  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Induds  dslstions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

0.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CONGRESSIOKAL  RxcoBD  ths  fuU  TepoTt  of 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daUy  Record. — When 
either  Hoxise  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  deUvered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  OoHcautssioHAL  Etacoso  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submlttsd  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  Houss  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possibls  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Hoxise 
ShaU  f  oUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  Whsn  both  Houses 
aie  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated l«td  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  RacoRos 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoNoxxasioMAL  Record 
by  a  Member  \mder  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unlsss  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  spyeech  deUvered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-pr.ge  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respecUve  Hoase  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congrtssional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Re- 
porters of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the 
manuscript  and  prepare  headings  for  all 
matter  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and 
ShaU  make  suitable  reference  thereto  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  proceedings. 


Sfauu  aad  Blif  kted  Areas  in  IndiaiupoBs 
Are  Bdag  RccUiaied  hj  a  Self-He!^ 
Profnun  Which  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  Should  Encoor- 
are  Other  Cities  To  Emulate— S«lf- 
Help  Urban  Renewal  Proframs  Are 
Beinf  Ignored  and  Shunted  Aside  by 
the  Administration  Instead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  mw   JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feto- 
mary  3, 1964,  Issue  of  Washington  World, 
a  magazine  published  In  the  Nation's 
C«>ltal,  carried  an  article  on  a  highly 
significant  self-help  program  which  Is 
reclaiming  and  improving  hcxnes  in  slimi 
and  blighted  areas  In  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
TTie  article  deals  with  a  new  concept  of 
private  enterprise  which  Is  enabling  in- 
dividuals to  create  their  own  capital  by 
applsrlng  their  own  worit  and  desire  for 
a  new  home  to  the  improvement  of 
homes  and  the  reclamation  of  blighted 
and  slum  neighborhoods.  Tills  novel  ap- 
proach to  slum  clearance  has  been  called 
"team-based,  guided,  self-help  hwne- 
bulldlng."  It  is  similar,  in  its  results, 
at  least,  to  the  preservation  movement 
which,  at  a  higher  Income  level,  has  re- 
claimed whole  sections  of  cities  including 
the  historic  Georgetown  section  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Both  are  self-help  pro- 
grams which  do  not  involve  one  cent  of 
Federal  money  or  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program. 

The  novel  experiment  in  Indianapolis 
is  a  project  of  three  organizations:  Flan- 
ner  House  Homes,  Inc.,  which  acts  as 
major  contractor,  Flanner  House,  a  set- 
tlement house,  and  the  Board  of  Funda- 
mental Education.  Washington  Wwld 
reports  that  this  self-help  program  is 
successfully  reclaiming  and  replacing 
new  homes  In  slum  and  blighted  areas  in 
other  cities  besides  Indianapolis. 

According  to  the  Washington  World: 

Homeowners  replace  slum  dwellers,  the 
city  Is  cleaned  up  and  relations  of  the  com- 
munity cemented.  Families  now  have  the 
opportimlty  to  be  an  actual  part  of  the 
construction  of  their  new  homes  to  earn 
26  to  36  percent  of  the  value  of  their  home 
by  this  initiative  investment.  The  men 
learn  valuable  sUlIs  while  on  the  Job.  The 
women  and  children,  stimulated  by  the  thrill 
of  the  project,  seek  to  Improve  their  fur- 
nishings. Upholstery  and  sewing  classes, 
tools  and  equipment  are  supplied  as  a  part 
of  the  homebulldlng  program. 

Families  wishing  to  participate  are 
selected  by  minimal  requirements:  an 
income  of  $3,600  to  $3,800,  enough  fl- 
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nanclal  stability  to  handle  the  mortgage 
payments  and  support  of  their  families, 
and  health  enough  to  work  an  additional 
20  hours  a  week. 

The  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion which  has  just  sent  a  grandiose 
housing  program  to  the  Congress,  should 
take  note  of  this  humble  self-help  ex- 
periment, which  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  over  many  of  the  federally-aided 
lu-ban  renewal  projects. 

For  example,  consider  the  southwest 
Washington.  D.C.  urban  renewal  project, 
where,  after  23,000  people  were  displaced 
and  the  spending  of  nearly  $100  million 
of  Federal  tax  moneys,  only  about  5,000 
people  are  now  living — the  astonishing 
result  of  13  years  of  combined  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  urban  renewal  agencies. 
The  homes  and  small  businesses  which 
were  formerly  in  the  area  were  destroyed 
and  replaced  with  high-rise,  high-rent 
luxury  apartments  and  prime  office 
space. 

It  should  be  as  clear  to  the  President, 
as  it  is  to  everyone  else,  that  apartments 
renting  at  $175  per  month  and  town 
houses  which  sell  for  $30,000  to  $40,000 
are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  low-In- 
come Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups  who  formerly  lived  in 
this  highly  publicized  urban  renewal 
project. 

The  results  achieved  in  this  self-help 
program  In  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  in 
self-help  commercial  redevelopment 
projects  In  many  cities  including  Ro- 
chester's "Midtown  Plaza,"  and  Pitts- 
burgh's "Golden  Triangle,"  which  have 
not  Involved  Federal  urban  renewal 
powers  and  tax  funds,  should  put  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress on  notice  that  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program.  Is  only  one  way  to 
adiieve  the  revltalization  of  our  cities 
and  the  provision  of  decent  homes  for 
our  low-income  citizens. 

In  fact.  If  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
officials  continue  to  support  the  in- 
creased use  of  Federal  taxes  to  finance 
profitable  downtown  commercial  devel- 
opment with  its  luxury  apartment  build- 
ings, town  houses,  and  prime  office  space, 
and  continue  to  Ignore  the  needs  of  the 
middle-and-low-lncome  families  of  our 
Nation  they  may  find  these  citizens  In 
revolt  against  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  Itself. 

I  Include  here  the  article  from  the 
Washington  World  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  seen 
and  studied  by  the  President  and  the 
officials  heading  up  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  which  has  utterly  and 
completely  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  prom- 
ises to  adequately  relocate  and  rehouse 
the  Negroes  and  others  living  in  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  cities  despite  the 


expenditure  of  years  of  effort  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  taxes. 
The  article  follows: 
SEX.r-Hzu>  HoMxs  Replacing  Slums 

A  new  concept  of  private  enterprise— en- 
abling the  individual  to  create  his  own  capi- 
tal by  applying  his  own  work  and  his  desire 
for  a  new  home — is  one  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  blighted  neighborhoods. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  It's  been  done 
successfully,  the  project  Is  labeled  "team- 
based,  guided,  self-help  homebulldlng."  In 
other  cities  acroes  the  country,  It's  known 
by  other  names,  but  the  effect  has  been  the 
same — to  replace  slums  with  new  homes  for 
low  and  marginal  Income  famiUee. 

Flanner  House  Homes,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, acts  as  the  major  contractor  for  the 
program.  Home-owners  replace  slum -dwel- 
lers, the  city  Is  cleaned  up  and  relations  of 
the  community  cemented.  Families  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  an  actual  part  of 
the  construction  of  their  new  homes  to  earn 
25  to  86  percent  of  the  value  of  their  home 
by  this  Initiative  Investment.  The  men 
learn  valuable  skills  while  on  the  Job.  The 
women  and  chUdren,  stimulated  by  the  thrill 
of  the  project,  seek  to  Improve  their  fur- 
nishings. Upholstery  and  sewing  classes, 
tools  and  equipment  are  supplied  as  a  part 
of  the  homebuUdlng  program. 

Families  who  wish  to  participate  are  se- 
lected by  minimal  requirements:  an  Income 
of  $3,500  to  $3,800.  enough  financial  sta- 
bility to  handle  the  mortgage  payments  and 
supp>ort  of  their  families,  and  health  enough 
to  work  an  additional  20  hours  a  week. 

Each  builder  receives  a  box  of-  tools,  sched- 
ules his  workweek  and  assigned  to  a  work 
team.  Each  aian  In  each  team  is  trained  for 
a  specific  Job  and  performs  that  Job  on  all 
homes  in  the  community  in  return  for  the 
work  of  others  on  his  own  home.  All  the 
homes  are  finished  at  the  same  time  and  all 
the  families  move  In  simultaneously. 

The  Indianapolis  program  had  its  trial  and 
error  period  and  the  first  bo\ue  took  over 
5,600  man-hours  and  cost  $17,000.  Since 
that  time  the  process  has  been  reduced  to 
900  man-hours  at  a  cost  of  $14,000  or  less, 
this  very  succewful  program  has  completed 
homes  for  331  families  with  an  initial  In- 
vestment of  $200,000  In  the  13  years  since 
its  Inception  and  has  added  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  city's  tax  revenue. 

But  most  Important  Is  the  psychological 
and  social  impact  on  the  people  and  the 
community.  They  have  developed  valuable 
skills  which  make  home  maintenance  much 
more  a  matter  of  ease  and  determination 
and  there  is  Increased  fellowship  and  mu- 
tuality of  interest  In  the  commtmlty. 


A.  Philip  Randolph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKKAHSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral times  I  have  placed  In  the  Congkks- 
sioNAL  Rxcoso  a  report  taken  from  the 
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fllM  ci  tha  £  ouse  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlean  AetJ  iriUes  which  showed  that 
the  director  oi  the  inarch  ao.  Waahln«- 
tcn.  A.  PhiUp  Randolph,  in  years  past 
had  been  cited  by  that  committee  many 
times  as  beinc  afnilated  with  subversive 
or  Ckxnmonist  organizations.  I  am  not 
■ileglng  that  h  ^  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  is  I  do  not  know;  but  his 
background  oitght  to  be  closely  scru- 
tinized and  ezi  Lmlned.  He  was  cited  on 
20  occasions  or  associating  with,  or 
sponsoring  gro  ips  that  had  been  deter- 
mined to  be  subversive  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Jn-American  Activities  or 
by  the  UJB.  Att<  >mey  General. 

The  designs  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy to  bon  from  within  and  under- 
mine America  i  oay  be  found  In  the  ranks 
of  both  the  marchers  for  freedom  and 
the  outsp<ricen  element  which  has  called 
for  a  simultaneous  demonstration  to 
counter  the  Aigust  28  assembly.  The 
overzealous  ex  resists  on  both  sides  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  coiild  fall  easy 
prey  to  Commi  inist  infiltration.  That  is 
the  thing  thtt  needs  to  be  giiarded 
against  as  thn  underljring  aim  of  the 
Reds  is  to  fonent  discord,  bitterness, 
and  division  imong  our  people.  The 
Washington  xz  archers  have,  a  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  and  ask  redress  of 
their  complaiits.  It  seams  to  me  that 
it  would  be  mo  t  desiraUe  that  the  group 
meet  in  a  stad  um  and  air  their  charges 
instead  of  tak  ng  over  so  many  of  Uie' 
Capital's  busy  tftoles  of  traffic  and  in- 
terfering with  vital  and  necessary  gov- 
ernmental and  business  functlmis. 

A.  PhUlp  Rmddph  was  coeditor  of 
the  Ifessengc',  i^ileh  was  published 
firom  1919  to  a  lout  1935.  The  m««tho«/^ 
of  the  Meesen  (cr  refeired  to  it  as  the 
only  radical  N(  gro  magazine  in  America. 

In  order  to  i  wtray  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  1  hat  magazine,  I  am  quot- 
ing some  excel  pts  from  the  Messenger: 

"Sovtot  aoT«r|iiin«nt  prooeeda  apeace.    It 
over  tiM  wbol*  world, 
better,  on  with  the  dance" 
Uay-June  1919). 

"We  want  md  «  Btdahevlk  patriotlam.    We 
want  a  patrioUi  m  repreeented  by  a  flag  so 
red  that  It  eym  aoUaee  tnily  Ita  oneneee  of 
through    each   ooe'a   reins. 
^trkHIm  that  aurgea  with 
That   la   BolaherlJc   pa- 


bkli  fair  to 
Tha  aoooar  the 

(the 


Owan,  for  being 
genarmlly  adept 


tanoe.    Nemeala 
Oetoberl919). 


blood   running 

We  want  more 

turbulent    unreAt. 

trtoUan.  and  w  i  want  more  oT  that  brand 

In  the  Uhltad  8  Ataa"  (from  the  Meeeenger. 

May-^un«  1919) 

"Tou  nest  tal  e  to  taak  the  edltora  of  the 

r.  A.  Ft  Ulp  Randolph  and  Chandler 

Doiihefvlata.    While  you  are 

at  dlstortlan  at  facts  and 

I  of  dreumatancee.  you  have 


not  greatly 

"The  award  oC 
eo^callcd  white 
bUngi  of  revoliitlaB  are  heard  In  the  dla- 


naiBOCiaB  danglea  over  your 
,■*  dnanlnatton.    Bum- 


Is  at  hand"  (the  Meeaenger. 


Since  the  Mi  ssenger  discontinued  op- 
eratlmis.  Rand  alph  has  been  furthering 
integraticm  ob.  ectives.  Here  Is  a  1948 
news  item  froiD  the  Washington.  D.C., 
Times  Herald,  ^une  37. 1948: 


Jnc  CaoiwiaM 


rCB  IBXVB 


Nsw  ToiK, 
the  Draft  Act 
Philip  Bamtolpt 


Jins  ac- 


mlned  to  fight 
serrloee.  he 


arr  An<  Lbaokb 


rebellion  agalnat 

Md  todi^  by  A. 

Negro  AVL  leader.    Deter- 

Flm  CiDwlain  In  the  armed 

annqonced  a  nationwide  drive  to 


urge  Negroes  and  whites  to  refuse  to  reglstftr 
or  be  inducted  and.  If  need  be.  Xo  reeort  to 
such  trickery  aa  feigning  lllncas  and  faking 
dependenta.  It  waa  a  daring  atep.  but  Ran- 
dolph was  prepared  to  face  the  consequences. 
"The  drive."  be  said,  "will  get  underway 
throughout  the  country  unleea  President 
Truman  issues  an  Szecutlve  order  against 
segregation  before  August  IS.  "It  will  be 
conducted."  he  said,  "by  the  League  for  Non- 
Violent  Civil  Disobedience  Against  Military 
Segregation,"  whoee  formation  he  announced. 
The  civil  disobedience  was  threatened  by 
Randolph  at  a  heciring  of  the  Senate  Anned 
Services  Committee  in  Washington  March 
3.  Senators  Moasx  of  Oregon,  and  Baldwin, 
of  Connecticut,  warned  that  Randolph  and 
his  followers  would  face  treason  charges  if 
they  carried  out  their  threat.  "Field  cam- 
paigners of  the  league  will  start  visiting  ma- 
jor cities  Monday."  Randolph  said.  "Ad- 
herents subjects  to  the  draft  registration 
after  August  16  will  be  urged."  he  said,  "to 
take  any  of  four  main  courses  of  action :  ( 1 ) 
open  refusal  to  register;  (2)  quiet  ignoring 
of  registration:  (3)  refusal  to  be  inducted: 
and  (4)  feigning  illness — and  other  subter- 
fuges." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  for  all  of 
ys  to  be  on  guard  in  this  country  and 
find  out  the  kind  of  company  that  cer- 
tain civil  rights  leaders  ke^. 
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How  About  a  Prestige  Poll  Now? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  MXW    TO«K 

IN  THB  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

e 

Saturday,  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  1964  election  campaign  is  upon 
us,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  want  to  reveal  another  pres- 
tige poll,  such  as  was  politically  had 
during  the  1990  campaign. 

I  dare  say  that  I±BJ.  will  not  risk 
one  of  these  polls  today  because  our 
stock,  worldwide,  is  the  lowest  in  my  life- 
time. In  the  February  3  issue  of  the 
Miami  Herald.  Jim  Bishop  enumerates 
the  insults  we  have  received  and  our 
continuing  stupidity  in  helping  our  ene- 
mies and  neglecting  our  friends: 
(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  3,  1964] 

An  Unkast  noLiira  Tuaxa  Into  Ancek 
(By  Jim  Blshc^) 

Aa  a  student  of  history — not  a  political 
writer — an  uneasy  feeling  la  upon  me. 
Either  America  la  becoming  soft,  or  my  head 
la.  We  seem  to  be  In  metamorphoala  from  a 
high  plane  of  l\uttoe  through  strength  to 
one  ot  HWtogy  ttirough  feu-.  The  laat  time 
our  country  beoame  Indignant  waa  when 
President  John  T.  Kennedy  ordered  the  Rus- 
sians to  take  their  mlaallea  out  of  Cuba  at 
once. 

Name  one  other  occasion  when  we  stood 
toe  to  toe  with  anyone  and  refused  to  beck 
down.  I  am  oppoaed  to  war,  I'm  opposed  to 
threats;  but  I  favor  unequivocal  principles 
and  Justice.  I  also  favor  righteous  anger  in 
high  places  too.  We  don't  have  It.  When  a 
little  nation  like  Panama  kicks  us  In  the 
pants,  our  President  phones  their  Prealdent 
and  says:  "liCt's  talk  this  over  like  gentle- 
men." 

If  T.  R.  Roosevelt  was  in  ofllce.  he'd  have 
sent  a  task  force  or  aircraft  carriers,  a  divi- 
sion of  US.  Marines  and  some  supporting 


destroyers.  The  United  States  would  have 
landed  in  Panama,  restored  order,  and  then 
talked.  In  Zanzibar,  our  oOclals  ara  arrested 
with  impunity  and  the  world  watchaa  as  our 
people  are  humiliated.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, when  the  Communist  bloc  refuses  to 
pay  its  bills.  Uncle  Sam  floats  a  bond  Issue, 
and.  in  effect,  pays. 

MlUtancy  la  not  the  solution,  any  more 
than  self-degradation  Is.  A  malaise  of  fear 
is  over  the  land.  We  are  loaded  with  creature 
comforts  and  bereft  of  patriotism.  Who 
volunteers  these  days  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces?  Our  boys  have  to  be  dragooned  Into 
service,  and  then  they  mark  time  like  pris- 
oners doing  a  sentence.  Two  of  the  most 
popular  television  programs  are  "Sergeant 
Bilko"  and  "McHales  Navy."  Are  they 
patriotic? 

In  Vietnam  we  fight  an  Interminable  war 
with  helicopters  for  a  people  who  revile  us. 
The  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia  will  no  longer 
accept  our  money  unless  we  apologize  for 
saying  Cambodia  appeared  to  be  happy  that 
President  Kenendy  was  asaaasinated.  We 
romance  a  man  named  Ben  Bella  as  a  libera- 
tor of  his  people,  and  he  goes  home  and  says 
he's  a  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  French,  who  were  lifted  from  imder 
the  German  heel  by  American  blood,  take 
our  money  and  make  friends  with  Oonunu- 
nist  China.  The  British  seU  400  buses  to 
Cuba  and  are  offended  by  our  outrage.  The 
Russians  beg  for  wheat  because  they  haven't 
got  enough  brains  to  feed  themselves,  and 
tell  us  that  they  will  bury  us. 

Pakistan  accepts  ovir  money  for  airports 
and  then  builds  a  road  to  Communist  China. 
The  new  nations  of  Africa  lynch  white  peo- 
ple, and  condemn  us  for  being  slow  to  give 
our  own  Negroes  equal  opportunities.  The 
most  potent  org&nlzatl(«  In  ths  United 
States  used  to  be  the  American  Legion.  Maw 
it  is  CORE. 

A  skinny  malcontent  like  Lee  Oswald  re- 
nounces his  citizenship  and.  when  he  finds 
that  he  doesnt  like  Busala.  the  United 
States  pays  his  fare  home.  American  offi- 
cials are  kidnaped  by  Reda  in  Venezuela, 
and  nobody  can  do  anything  about  It.  In 
West  Oermany,  the  Oovemment  fears  the 
United  States  will  recognize  East  Germany, 
but  they  w(M>k  out  a  deal  with  the  C<Hnmu- 
nlsts  for  Christmas  visits  through  the  wall. 

We  send  our  Attorney  Oeneral  to  Japan 
to  beg  President  Sukarno  not  to  start 
trouble  In  southeast  Asia.  Our  former 
President.  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  got  aa  far  as 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  a  state  visit  to 
Japan  when  he  had  to  turn  back  for  fear 
of  being  killed.  Premier  Nehru  turns  a  cold 
neutral  face  to  us  when  we  ask  for  friends, 
but.  when  the  Chinese  cross  his  border,  he 
screams  for  help  and  we  send  It. 

King  Hussein,  of  Jordan,  salutes  thsj 
and  talks  of  peace  and  then  runs 
Cairo  to  discuss  with  Nasser  waya  and 'means'* 
of  starting  a  war  with  Israel.  An  Orthodox 
Greek  archbishop.  President  of  Cyprus,  says 
prayers  for  the  Turkish  women  and  chil- 
dren his  people  slaughtered.  In  South 
Africa,  a  small  group  ot  white  men  who  do 
not  belong  there,  oppress  and  kill  a  large 
niunber  oi  Negroes  who  have  been  there 
for  3,000  years. 

Japan,  a  defeated  nation,  builds  more 
ships  and  ahlpyards.  America,  which  won, 
shuts  shipyards  down.  In  Korea,  which  was 
supposedly  a  United  Nations  action,  we  sent 
more  men,  more  guns,  more  money  than 
anyone  else  and.  10  years  later.  Korea  is 
still  half  slave,  half  free. 

We  lose  a  little  here:  we  lose  a  little  there. 
Our  bills  for  defense  come  to  over  $50  bil- 
lion a  year.  Our  fcvelgn  aid  amounts  to 
another  $4  billion.  Can  someone  please  tell 
me  where  the  United  States  has  gained 
anything  except  deepening  contempt?  Do 
we  have  a  brother  anywhere  who  Is  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  usT 

Am  I  angry?    You  bet  I  am. 
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Canal  Zoie  Gitis:  The  FUf  Issne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   raNWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  January  31,  1964. 
I  quoted  the  entire  January  20,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway  in 
which  were  summarized  the  principal 
facts  in  the  January  9  Panamanian  as- 
sault on  the  Canal  Zone  and  our  citizens 
residing  in  that  American  territory. 

Members  of  the  Congress  and  others, 
who  have  followed  my  addresses  in  the 
House  since  1959,  know  that  the  current 
crisis  is  not  sudden  but  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  what  has  preceded  and  occurred 
Just  as  predicted.  The  specific  action  on 
the  part  of  our  officials,  which  more  than 
any  other  single  cause,  led  to  the  present 
chaos  in  the  Canal  Zone,  was  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  Panamanian  flag  over  this 
American  possession  against  the  over- 
whelming vote — 381  to  12 — of  the  House, 
against  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
embodied  in  law — Oross  amendment — 
and  against  international  usage. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
Interest  that  I  read  in  the  January  27, 
1964.  issue  of  the  Panama  Canal  Spill- 
way a  most  factual  summary  of  key 
events  in  Panama-United  States  relations 
as  regards  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  from  the  violent  disturbances  of 
Novonber  3, 1959,  to  January  19,  1964. 

Hie  article  is  aocompeuiled  by  a  sum- 
mary of  all  dual-flag  installations  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  include  administra* 
tlon  buildings,  locks,  ho^itals,  and  the 
Hiatcher  Ferry  Bridge;  grade  and  high 
schools,  the  Canal  Zone  College,  and 
even  the  cemeteries  and  mental  hospital. 

In  order  that  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  Congress 
may  know  what  has  been  perpetuated  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  I  quote  the  indicated 
issue  and  urge  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  read  the  story  of  the  disgrace- 
ful betrayal  of  the  legitimate  vital  in- 
terests in  the  zone.  In  addition,  I  urge 
the  loyal  mass  media:  civic,  fraternal, 
liUx)r.  patriotic,  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions in  all  pcuts  of  the  Nation  to  delve 
into  the  situation  and  to  Identify  those 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  get- 
ting our  country  into  the  tragic  situation 
at  Panama. 

The  indicated  article  and  accompaoy- 
ing  summary  follow: 

Ths  Flag  Issux 

Following  violent  disturbances  on  Novem- 
ber S,  li»60.  at  ths  Canal  Z<me-Panama 
boundary,  involving  sovereignty,  flags,  and 
other  Issues,  a  q;>eclal  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State  said  In  Panama  on 
November  24, 1069 :  "During  the  course  of  our 
discussions.  In  response  to  a  question  by  the 
PrSSldent  of  Panama,  I  assured  him  that  the 
policy  of  the  UjS.  Government  with  respect 
to  ths  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  remalna  as 
It  had  been  stated  more  than  60  years  ago 
to  ths  effect  that  ths  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  remains  In  the  Oovemment  of 
Panama" 


Further  demonstrations.  Including  some 
violence  against  the  Canal  Zone,  occurred 
again  on  Novnnber  38.  1959.  Subsequently 
the  Panamanian  Ambassadcn-  to  the  United 
States  in  Waahlngton  presented  a  formal  re- 
quest for,  among  other  things,  the  flying  of 
the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  December  3,  1959.  President  Eisenhower 
in  a  press  conference  stated  that  he  did  "in 
some  form  or  other  believe  that  we  should 
have  visual  evidence  that  Panama  does  have 
titular  sovereignty  over  the  region."  In  a 
press  conference  on  December  10. 1959,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter  stated  that  sympathetic 
coitelderatlon  was  being  given  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Panamanian  flag  fly  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

■On  September  17.  1960,  President  Elsen- 
hower directed  that  the  U.S.  flag  and  the 
Panamanian  flag  be  flown  together  in  a 
single  place  in  the  Canal  Zone  known  as 
Shaler  Triangle.  This  action  waa  an- 
noiinced  by  a  White  House  release  which 
read  as  follows: 

"Last  December  the  Prealdent  stated 
his  belief  that  there  should  be  visual  evi- 
dence of  Panama's  titular  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  President  has 
now,  as  a  voluntary  and  unilateral  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  approved  and  directed  the  flying  of 
the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  together 
with  the  U.S.  flag  on  a  dally  basis  in  Shaler 
Triangle  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The  President 
has  authorized  the  American  Ambassador, 
Joaeph  S.  Farland.  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment to  this  effect. 

"The  Prealdent  hopes  that  his  decision  will 
demonstrate  the  continuing  cloae  bonds  that 
exist  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  their 
Governments.** 

The  UJS.  note  transmitted  to  the  Panama 
Foreign  Office  on  September  17.  1960  stAted 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Oct.  10,  1960, 
vol.  XT.rn.  No.  1111,  p.  668) : 

"I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  after  the 
highest  consideration  by  my  Government.  I 
am  instructed  to  Inform  you  that  as  a  fur- 
ther reflection  of  the  genuine  friendship 
existing  between  our  two  Governments  and 
peoples,  my  Oovemment  has  determined  that 
as  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  recognition  of  the  titular 
sovereignty  residing  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  with  reelect  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
Panamanian  flag  will  hereafter  be  flown 
together  with''  the  UjS.  flag  on  a  daUy 
basis  in  the  area  known  as  Shaler  Triangle 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  determination  Is 
In  no  wise  to  be  considered  as  modifying 
In  any  way  the  treaties  and  agreements  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama." 

On  September  31,  1960,  the  two  flags  were 
flrst  flown  at'  Shaler  Triangle,  and  have 
flown  there  dally  since  then. 

On  June  13,  1963,  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Chlul  issued  a  Joint  conununique  stating 
that  they  were  appointing  high-level  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  points  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Ambassador  Farland  and  Governor 
Fleming  were  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Foreign  Minister  Soils  and  Dr. 
Octavlo  F&brega  were  appointed  by  President 
Chiarl. 

The  communique  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dents "agreed  that  their  representatives  will 
arrange  for  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags 
in  an  appr(»iiiate  way  in  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  flag  question  was  the  first  substantive 
matter  discussed  by  the  Special  Commission. 
Govo-nor  Fleming  with  the  concurrence  of 
Ambassador  Farland  developed  a  list  of  16 
sites  at  which  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
amanian flags  would  fly  together  In  the  Ca- 
nal Zone.  Including  Shaler  Triangle  where 
the  two  flags  had  been  flying  since  Septem- 
ber 31,  I960,  by  direction  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. Tht  list  of  site  locations  tot  the  dual 
flags  was  presented  to  Panama  at  a  meeting 


aa.  July  30,  1962,  for  discussion  purposes,  and 
was  forwarded  to  Washington  for  review  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  others. 

The  selected  sites  were  acquiesced  In  by 
Panama  and  were  approved  in  principle  by 
those  reviewing  the  matter  in  Washington. 
The  sites  were  stihstantlally  the  same  as 
those  subsequently  used  except  as  affected 
by  the  addition  of  civilian  school  premises 
in  January  1964. 

The  original  Ust  of  sites  did  not  include 
any  schooto.  At  no  time  did  Panama  or 
anyone  in  Washington  object  to  the  specific 
list  of  civilian  areas  or  suggest  any  additions 
oY  deletions  or  raise  a  question  about  the 
schools.  This  remained  true  untU  after  the 
trouble  which  began  on  January  7,  1964. 

Whll«~l;he  Ust  of  civUian  sites  was  not 
itself  controversial,  Panama  sought  also  to 
have  her  flag  flown  in  military  areas  and  on 
transiting  ships.  And  some  Members  and 
many  U.S.  citizen  residents  In  the  Canal 
Zone  felt  strongly  against  the  flying  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  at  all  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  passed 
House  Resolution  459  on  February  2,  i960, 
against  flying  the  Panamanian  flag.  The 
pertinent  1961  appropriation  act  contained 
a  rider  prohibiting  the  use  of  Canal  Zone 
Government  or  Panama  Canal  Company 
fimds  to  Install  a  flagpole  for  flying  a  Pan- 
amanian flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  (Public 
Law  86-451.  May  13.  1960) .  Nevertheless  the 
September  1960  action  by  President  Elsen- 
hower followed  and  the  dual  flags  were  es- 
taVllshed  In  Shaler  Triangle,  using  special 
funds. 

When  the  new  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was 
dedicated  on  October  12.  1962.  United  States 
and  Panamanian  flags  were  flown  at  each  end 
of  the  center  spaa.  These  flags,  the  flrst  dual 
sets  to  be  flown  since  the  Shaler  Triangle 
action,  have  flown  24  houn  a  day  ever  since. 

On  October  29.  1962.  in  further  implemen- 
tation of  the  agreement,  dual  flags  were 
flown  at  the  administration  building  at  Bal- 
boa Heights,  and  on  November  1,  1963,  at  the 
administration  building  at  Cristobal.  This 
followed  public  announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment on  flags  by  President  Chiarl  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Panamanian  National  Assembly 
on  October  1.  1962. 

On  January  10,  1968.  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion created  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Chiarl  Issued  a  Joint  communique,  the  flrst 
paragraph  ot  which  reads  as  foUows: 

"1.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  flag  of 
the  RepubUc  of  Panama  will  be  flown  to- 
gether with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  where 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
flown  by  civilian  authorities.  Private  orga- 
nizations and  persons  In  the  zone  are  free 
to  display  flags  at  will  over  their  places  of 
residence  or  business.  Other  aspects  of  the 
flag  question  will  be  discussed  later." 

On  October  26.  1962.  a  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany employee.  Gerald  Doyle,  had  filed  suit 
against  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  flying  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  in  the  Canal  Zone.  This  action 
received  substantial  support  from  many  Ca- 
nal Zone  residents  and  from  some  Members 
of  Congress.  While  the  suit  was  pending 
the  Governor  refrained  from  Initiating  any 
f\irther  dual  flags  at  the  remaining  sites. 
Panama,  apparently  understanding  the  situa- 
tion, did  not  press  for  action  to  further 
implement  the  flag  agreement  during  the 
litigation,  despite  adverse  press  comment  in 
Panama  ccMioernlng  the  litigation. 

The  flag  suit  waa  dismissed  by  the  VS. 
District  Court  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  July  8, 
1963,  the  court  opinion  holding  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  executive  dlscretlOD.  The 
time  for  appeal  eiqilred  on  September  27, 
1963,  without  an  appeal  having  been  flled. 

Thereafter,  the  Governor  directed  that 
the  dual  flags  be  flown  at  the  remaining 
selected  sites.  TUs  was  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  ■^*'«^n*t  which  would  per- 
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The  flve  remaining  locations  in  addition  to 
the  new  Oorgas  Hospital  addition  are  Oam- 
boa-Santa  Cniz.  Rainbow  City,  Paraiso, 
Mouort  Hope  Cemetery,  and  Ccrozal  Ceme- 
tery. Locatlcms  at  which  the  U.S.  flag  has 
currently  been  flown  alone  and  at  which  no 
flags  will  be  flown  on  or  after  January  2,  1964. 
are  the  schools;  the  Ancon  District  Court 
Building;  the  Industrial  Division,  Cristobal; 
a  site  in  Oamboa  which  will  be  replaced  by 
the  site  for  the  two  flags;  and  the  present 
Gorgas  Hoepltal. 

"In  accordance  with  law  and  customs  re- 
quiring the  U.S.  flag  to  be  displayed  In  or 
near  schools,  the  U.S.  flag  will  continue  to  be 
displayed  In  classrooms  or  elsewhere  within 
the  schools  as  at  present.  The  Panamanian 
flag  will  continue  to  be  displayed  with  the 
U.S.  flag  in  all  listin  American  schools  and 
In  certain  other  schools  as  appropriate,  fol- 
lowing present  practice." 

Schools  reopened  op  Thursday.  January  2, 
1964.  after  the  Christmas  holiday.  The  U.S. 
flag  which  formerly  had  been  raised  'In  front 
of  each  school  on  schooldays  was  no  longer 
flown.  In  accordance  with  the  commitment 
to  Panama  to  fly  two  or  none. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  new  school 
period  students  at  Balboa  High  School  began 
to  generate  feeling  in  protest  against  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  U.S.  flag  outside  the 
school.  A  U.S.  flag  is  displayed  in  every 
classroom,  but  the  outside  flag  became  an 
object  of  current  significance.  By  Monday. 
January  6,  it  was  Icnown  by  school  officials 
and  some  parents  and  others  that  some  of 
the  students  intended  to  go  to  school  early 
on  Tuesday,  January  7,  and  to  raise  the  U.S. 
flag  on  the  outside  pole  at  Balboa  High 
School.  On  Priday,  January  3,  a  petition  to 
President  Johnson  protesting  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  flag  outside  the  Balboa 
High  School  was  circulated  at  the  school 
and  signed  by  400  to  600  students. 

Balboa  High  School  has  an  enrollment  of 
1,851.  Of  these,  1.777  are  U.S.  citizens.  Nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  or  50.1  percent 
of  the  students  at  Balboa  High  School  are 
children  of  military  or  civilian  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  639  or  34.5  percent 
are  children  of  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  and  Panama  Canal  Company; 
136  or  7.3  percent  are  children  of  American 
businessmen  and  other  non-Government 
personnel  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
Seventy-five  or  4.1  percent  are  children  of 
U.S. -citizen  employees  of  the  VS.  Emtiassy, 
AID.  USIS,  and  the  Federal  AvUtion  Agency. 
Seventy-four  or  4  percent  are  non-U5. -citi- 
zen tuition  students,  principally  Pana- 
manians. 

By  8:46  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  about 
25  students  had  gathered  on  the  lawn  In 
front  of  the  high  school  with  a  flag.  The 
halyards  were  locked  on  the  pole.  Attempts 
were  made  to  climb  the  pole  but  efforts  to  get 
the  flag  aloft  were  at  first  not  successful. 
By  7:35  some  200  to  300  students,  mostly 
observers,  were  present  and  s  group  of  50 
to  80  were  around  the  pole  Itself.  The  few 
actually  working  at  it  finally  worked  the 
halyards  loose  so  that  despite  the  lock  the 
flag  was  raised  at  7:25.  School  officials  were 
present,  and  a  couple  of  policemen  were  In 
the  area.  A  dozen  or  so  adults,  presumably 
parents,  were  on  the  sidelines. 

Classes  started  at  7:46  and  nearly  all  stu- 
dents attended.  Absenteeism  during  the 
day  was  nearly  normal.  A  dozen  or  so 
adults  and  students  remained  in  tbe  area 
across  the  street  from  the  campus.  At  8:20 
the  acting  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
principal  of  the  high  school,  and  the  civil 
affairs  director,  vrithln  whose  bureau  the 
schools  operate,  lowered  the  flag,  which  was 
taken  to  the  principal's  oOIce. 

The  flrst  class  period  was  over  at  8:38  ajn.. 
and  at  8:40  six  college  students  and  one  high 
school  student  put  up  another  small  flag. 
About  150  students  were  on  the  school  steps 
or  lawn  and  they  pledged  allegiance  to  the 


flag.  A  number  of  adults  were  In  the  area. 
School  officials  were  present.  No  police  were 
in  the  Immediate  area. 

No  effort  to  prevent  the  students'  action 
was  taken  becavise  of  a  policy  decision  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  that  an  incident  in- 
volving physically  preventing  these  Ameri- 
can students  from  raising  the  American 
flag  outside  their  school  and  pledging  allegi- 
ance should  be  avoided,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  protest  demonstration  would  have 
achieved  Its  purpose  and  the  flag  could  be 
lowered  quietly  later.  No  laws  were  broken 
and  It  was  considered  that  the  demonstra- 
tion by  the  students  did  not  constitute  a  fly- 
ing of  the  flag  by  civilian  authorities. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Active  ring- 
leader group  of  students  intended  to  require 
authorities  to  use  force  if  an  effort  were 
made  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the  flag,  or 
to  take  It  down  once  up,  or  to  remove  the 
flagpole.  School  officials  urged  students  to 
return  to  classes,  which  nearly  all  did. 
Photographers,  professional  and  others,  were 
present  at  all  actions  described. 

During  the  morning  a  small  group  of  stu- 
dents kept  watch  from  just  off  the  campus. 
Between  classes  large  numbers  appeared  to 
see  what  had  happened,  there  having  been 
rumors  that  the  authcx-ities  intended  to  re- 
move the  pole  or  halyard.  At  noon  the  stu- 
dents substituted  a  larger  flag  on  the  pole 
After  school  about  100  students,  with  adults, 
remained  around  the  area  until  late  evening 
to  prevent  action  to  remove'  the  flag  or  pole 
About  25  remained  on  watcl>  all  night  and 
were  furnished  food  and  blankets  by  adult 
sj-mpathlzers. 

At  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday  the  flag  was  lowered 
by  six  high  school  boys.  At  7:30  am.  on 
Wednesday  it  was  again  raised.  The  situa- 
tion was  about  the  same  on  Wednesday. 
In  the  afternoon  some  200  students  marched 
around  the  flag  with  placards  demanding 
that  the  flag  stay  up.  Ringleaders  told 
school  officials  that  students  would  continue 
In  classes  so  long  aS  the  flag  was  up.  It  was 
understood  that  if  the  flag  were  taken  down 
the  fire  alarm  would  be  used  to  signal  a  stu- 
dent rush  to  prevent  the  action.  The  prin- 
cipal put  out  written  bulletins  assuring  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  remove  the  flag- 
pole, and  cautioning  against  any  improper 
use  of  the  Are  alarm  system. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  similar  action  was 
taken  on  Wednesday  by  large  numbers  of 
students  at  Cristobal  High  School  with  sub- 
stantial parental  support.  Groups  went  to 
several  elementary  schools,  also,  and  put  up 
flags,  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  sides. 

On  Wednesday,  January  8,  the  Governor 
Issued  a  statement  appealing  to  the  public 
for  cooperation.  He  reviewed  the  back- 
ground of  the  dual  flag  program  and  said: 

"I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  dwell  at  length  on  the  responsibilities  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  abide  by  the  official  commit- 
ments of  their  Government.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  emphasize  that  we  have  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  here  in  the  Canal  Zone 
where  our  actions  are  subject  to  direct  view 
by  citizens  of  other  countries. 

"I  request  the  cooperation  of  all  U.S. 
citizens  at  this  time  in  honoring  our  coun- 
try's commitments  and  in  showing  our  good 
faith  by  our  own  actions.  We  must  set  the 
example  and  some  recent  actions  have  not 
been  good  In  view  of  an  international  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  will  say  that  the 
list  of  official  locations  at  which  the  two 
flags  are  to  be  flown  is  not  flnal  and  al>so- 
lute.  Should  the  various  communities  de- 
sire dual  flag  displays  at  other  locations,  H  is 
possible  that  we  can  make  appropriate  addi- 
tions In  consonance  with  our  international 
commitment.  In  this  regard.  I  would  look 
to  the  civic  councils  for  advice  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  conununities." 

On  Thursday  morning,  January  9,  the 
Governor    pretaped    and    fllm-recorded    an 
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address  to  the  public.  This  statement  was 
presented  by  Canal  Zone  radio  and  television 
at  6:16  p.m.  It  reviewed  the  discussions 
with  Panama  during  the  preceding  2  years 
with  particular  reference  to  the  flag  issue. 
The  Governor  explained  the  commitment  to 
Panama,  the  selection  of  the  sites  for  dual 
flags,  and  the  issue  as  to  flags  at  the  schools. 
He  stated  that  "the  flag  agreement  is  a 
valid  cc«nmltment  of  our  Government.'  We 
Aaierlcans  in  the  Zone  have  an  obligation 
as  citizens  to  support  that  commitment  re- 
gardless of  our  personal  beliefs.  I  hope  that 
we  Americans  will  conduct  ourselves  with 
reason,  and  in  an  emotional  situation  suc- 
cessfully avoid  emotionalism." 

Following  the  tragic  events  of  TTiurBday 
evening,  January  9,  and  thereafter,  which 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  summary, 
the  dual  flags  were  directed  to  be  flown  out- 
side the  Canal  Zone  schools  by  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Vance.  The  following  announce- 
ment   was    made    on    January    11,    1964: 

"After  consultation  with  Governor  Flem- 
ing, Secretary  Vance  announced  tonight  that 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  will  continue  to 
fly  the  U.S.  flag  outside  public  schools  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  agreement  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Pana- 
manian flag  will  be  flown  alongside  tbe  U.S. 
flag  at  theee  locations." 

Accordingly,  poles  were  erected  and  the 
dual  flags  were  flown  from  17  public  schools 
in  the  Canal  Zone  beginning  January  16, 
1964. 

As  of  January  19,  1964,  the  Panamanian 
flag  is  being  flown  or  is  scheduled  to  be  flown 
by  civilian  authoritlee  in  the  Canal  Zone 
where  the  U.S.  flag  Is  flown,  at  30  locations, 
identified  In  the  adjoining  list  which  also 
Btatee  the  date  upon  which  the  two-  flags 
were  flrst  flown  together  at  each  location. 
summart:  dual  flag  installations  in  canal 

ZONX 

Location  and  date  dual  flags  first  flown 

1.  Shaler  Triangle.  September  21,  1960. 

2.  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge,  October  12,  1962. 

3.  Administration  Building,  Balboa 
Heights,  October  29,  1962. 

4.  Administration  Building,  Cristobal, 
November  1,  1962. 

5.  Miraflores  locks,  October  24,  1963. 

6.  Gatun  locks,  November  9,  1963. 

7.  Coco  Solo  Hospital,  November  16,  1963. 

8.  Oorozal  Hospital,  November  30, 1963. 

9.  Palo  Seco  Hospital,  December  4,  1963. 

10.  Margarita  townslte,  December  18,  1963. 

11.  Balboa  High  School,  Janiiary  15.  1964. 

12.  Canal  Zone  College,  January  16,  1964. 

13.  Balboa  Elementary  School,  January  15, 
1964. 

14.  Ancon  Elementary  School,  January  15, 
1964. 

15.  Diablo  Elementary  School,  January  15, 
1964. 

16.  Diablo  Junior  High  School,  January  16, 
1964. 

17.  Loe  Rlos  Elementary  School,  January 
15,  1964. 

18.  Pedro  Miguel  Elementary  School,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1964. 

19.  Paraiso  Elementary  School,  January  16, 
1964. 

20.  Paraiso  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
January  15,  1964. 

21.  Gamboa   EHementary    School,    January 

15.  1964. 

22.  Santa  Cruz  Elementary  School,  January 

16,  1964. 

23.  Cristobal  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
January  16,  1964. 

24.  Coco  Solo  Elementary  School,  January 
16,  1064. 

26.  Rainbow  City  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  January  16, 1964. 


26.  Margarita  Elementary  School,  Janxiary 
16,  1964. 

27.  Gatun  Elementary  School,  January  16, 
1964. 

28.  Mount  Hope  Cementery,  scheduled  for 
January  31.  1964. 

29.  Corozal  Cemetery,  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1964. 

30.  New  Gorgas  Hospital,  scheduled  later 
in  1964. 


More  on  L.B.J.  Stereo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  hastily  called  press  conference  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  President  casually  men- 
tioned he  had  received  an  expensive 
stereo  from  the  now -renowned  Bobby 
Baker. 

In  a  story  in  the  February  6  issue  of 
Long  Island's  Newsday  apparently  Don 
B.  Reynolds,  the  man  who  sold  the  Pres- 
ident a  substantial  insurance  policy,  paid 
a  TV  repairman  an  $82  bill  for  making 
six  or  seven  trips  to  the  Johnson  home 
in  Washington  to  make  sure  that  the 
stero  was  working  well.  The  story  fol- 
lows: 

L.B.J  's  Stereo  Was  Well  Tuned 
(By  Don  Smith) 

Washington. — The  former  manager  of  a 
television  shop  said  last  night  that  he  was 
I>aid  by  Don  B.  Reynolds  not  only  to  install 
a  $685  stereo  phonograph  in  President  John- 
son's home  in  1959  but  also  far  a  half-dozen 
trips  to  adjust  it.  But  he  could  shed  no 
light  on  who  actually  gave  the  set  to  John- 
son. 

The  account  of  the  installation  came  from 
Donald  F.  Mulgannon,  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  who 
5  years  ago  was  the  manager  of  a  TV-radio 
repair  business.  He  said  he  was  called  by 
Reynolds,  an  insurance  man  who  had  sold 
Johnson  a  $100,000  policy,  to  install  the  set 
in  Johnson's  home  in  1969  when  Johnson 
was  the  Senate  majority  leader.  In  a  recent 
public  statement,  the  President  said  he 
thought  the  set  was  a  gift  from  Robert  G. 
(Bobby)  Baker. 

Mulgannon,  29,  said  In  an  interview:  "As 
I  remember,  I  made  six  or  seven  trips  to 
Johnson's  home.  He  never  said  anything 
about  where  he  got  the  set.  And  I  never 
would  have  asked  because  it  was  none  of  my 
business  whatsoever."  He  said  he  made  the 
extra  trips  over  a  6-week  period  to  adjust 
the  tone  and  volume  of  the  stereo  at  the  re- 
quest of  Reynolds.  The  insurance  agent 
paid  for  the  work,  Mulgannon  said.  The 
bill:  $82.  He  said  he  also  installed  extra 
speakers  in  the  Johnson  home  but  the  cost 
of  that  was  borne  by  Johnson,  with  the  pay- 
ment coming  from  someplace  in  Texas. 

Mxilgannon  said  that  lees  than  a  year  later, 
he  became  an  insurance  salesman  for  a  na- 
tional flrm.  He  said  the  firm,  which  he 
wotild  not  identify,  was  In  no  way  con- 
nected with  Reynolds'  insurance  business. 
In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  which  Is  investigating 
Baker's  financial  affairs  while  he  was  Sen- 
ate majority  secretary,  Rejmolds  teetifled 
that  he  sent  the  stereo  to  Johnson  at  Baker's 
suggestion. 


Meanwhile.  Senator  Carl  T.  Cttrtis,  Re- 
publican, of  Nebraska,  a  member  ot  the 
Rules  Oc«ninittee,  said  yesterday  that  the 
whole  question  of  who  gave  what  to  whom 
could  be  cleared  up  by  the  committee's  call- 
ing Baker  to  "present  any  bills  or  Invoices  he 
may  have."  The  committee  has  temporarily 
suspended  Its  hearing  while  the  Senate  wcH-ks 
on  tbe  President's  tax-cut  bill. 


The  NAACP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  akkamsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  GATHINOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  civil  rights 
legislation  is  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
A  few  years  ago  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  investigated 
the  various  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  official  family  and 
committees  of  the  NAACP  to  determine 
their  affiliation,  if  any,  with  organiza- 
tions which  had  been  determined  by 
either  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  being  subversive. 

On  July  29,  1963,  public  records  from 
the  files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  covering  59  officers, 
directors,  and  members  of  committees 
of  the  NAACP  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  me.  This  mate- 
rial filled  291/^  pages  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  On  February  23,  1946, 
when  the  original  insertion  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  me,  it  consisted  of 
77  persons  who  were  in  some  official 
capacity  of  the  NAACP  organization. 

There  was  a  three-phase  purpose  in 
bring^ing  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  one  being  that  many 
years  had  passed  and  there  was  a  likeli- 
hood of  quite  a  number  of  personnel  no 
longer  holding  official  positions  in  the 
organization;  a  further  reason  being  that 
the  1956  Record  had  become  practically 
extinct;  and  finally  to  enlighten  anyone, 
inluding  the  President  and  the  present 
Attorney  General  about  the  activities  of 
a  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  the 
NAACP.  All  of  those  who  were  not  in 
1961  associated  with  the  NAACP  as  re- 
vealed by  the  publication,  "NAACP  in 
Action — Report  for  1961"  have  been  de- 
leted from  the  material  incorporated  in 
the  Record. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  compiling  the  material  with 
respect  to  each  Individual  used  this 
language  at  the  outset:  "The  public 
records,  files,  and  publications  of  this 
committee  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  Investi- 
gation by  or  findings  of  this  committee. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  individual  is 
not  necessarily  a  Cooununist,  a  C(Hnmu- 
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There  was  ai  i  entirely  different  school 
of  thought,  however,  which  was  headed 
DuBois.  of  Atlantic  Unl- 
I  uBois  was  a  very  bitter 
critic  of  the  '^  ashingtonian  movement, 
which  he  refe  red  to  as  the  Tuskegee 
maciilne.  Dr.  XiBcds  was  the  leader  of 
the  leftwlng  d<  ment  of  American  Negro 


In  1905,  met  at  Niagara 


Falls.  N.Y..  ani  devised  plans  whereby 


equality  could  be  at- 
group  was  subsequently 
called  the  Niag  ara  movement.  The  Ni- 
agara movement  was  not'^very  effective, 
because  It  wai  hampered  l^  lack  of 
funds.  Howevt  r.  In  1906,  a  race  riot  oc- 
curred In  Sprt  tgfleld.  HI.,  the  home  of 
Atiraham  Lincc  n.  which  iroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  d(  rmant  abolitiODlst  move- 
ment in  the  N  >rth.  As  a  result  of  the 
feding  which  ^  ras  aroused  by  the  riots. 
William  Knglisji  Walling  made  a  strong 
emancipation  of  the 
American  Negrb  in  the  fields  of  political 
and  social  equility.  llils  appeal  later 
became  the  cla  ion  for  the  f ormati<xi  of 
a  new  organizi  tion.  called  National  As- 
sociation for  th  !  Advancement  of  Colled 
Peoirie.  which  olned  the  white  liberals 
of  the  nortbeiD  aboUtlMiist  traditions 


liberals  of  the  Niagara 
DuBois  was  one  of  the 
of  the  present-day 
founded   in   1909. 


with  the  Necn 
movemrat.    Di. 
founding 
NAACP. 

This  Dr.  DuBols,  who  broke  away  from 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  group,  was 
the  leader  of  th( » Niagara  movement.  His 
reeord  of  cttatl  ns  trom  the  House  Com- 
mittee oo  Un-,  jnerlcan  Activities  takes 
up  nine  pages  a  oglei 

Many  of  the  present-day  NAACP  of- 
fldals   have   bien   eited    many,    many 
as  b«ln«  I  iBllatad  with  groups  that 
been  deoared  sdbverstve  by  the 
OMiiHtfaii  en  un-American  Ac- 
tivities or  the  Attomer  OeneraL 


Do  We  Take  Tkis  Lyiiiff  Down? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   MXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Castro's  cutting  off  our  water  supply  is 
Just  another  insult  added  to  the  many 
he  has  thrown  at  the  United  States — 
with  no  red-blooded  reaction  from  us. 

I  suppose  President  Johnson  is  also 
seeking  a  consensus  of  what  should  be 
done  here.  Apparently  his  consensus  on 
Panama  has  not  been  completed  because 
we  are  doing  nothing  in  that  area  of  de- 
feat. 

In  3^sterday's  Evening  Star,  an  edi- 
torial proposes  firm  action  and  it  is  about 
time  we  took  It. 

All  the  LB.J.  romancing  of  communi- 
cation media  executives  and  their  cover- 
UP  for  him  does  not  blot  out  the  fact 
that  it  is  time  we  must  make  a  choice. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
CAsrmo's   Challxngk 

In  cutting  off  the  water  supply  to  Guan- 
tanamo,  Fidel  Castro  has  confronted  the 
United  States  with  an  open  and  ominous 
challenge.  There  Is  no  use  trying  to  look 
the  other  way.  We  will  face  this  threat  and 
take  the  neceseary  action,  or  henceforth  we 
will  be  hounded  and  harassed  Incessantly  by 
Havana's  two-bit  dictator. 

It  Lb  perfectly  clear  that  the  arrested 
Cuban  "fishermen"  were  Illegally  In  Ameri- 
can waters.  Oar  officials  say  that  the  cap- 
tain at  one  at  the  vessels  radioed  Havana 
to  this  effect,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
It.  There  is  also  considerable  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  a  planned  Incident — 
that  the  fishermen  were  sent  on  their  mis- 
sion In  the  hope  of  provoking  an  arrest  which 
would  give  Castro  an  excuse  to  shut  off  the 
water  supply.  At  least,  It  seems  significant 
that  Castro  allowed  Just  45  minutes  between 
his  protest  and  his  shutting  off  of  the 
water — hardly  time  for  the  United  States  to 
react.  Meanwhile,  his  Rvisslan  friends  were 
all  set  with  a  Pravda  blast  accusing  "pirates" 
in  the  United  States  of  "flouting  interna- 
tional law."  Perhaps  we  now  have  a  pretty 
good  clue  as  to  one  subject  of  recent  con- 
versations between  Messrs.  Castro  and  Khru- 
shchev. 

The  water  for  our  naval  base  comes  from 
a  piunplng  station  on  the  Yateras  River  4 
miles  from  the  reservation.  We  built  the 
pumping  station  and  the  water  pipeline  In 
1941,  and  have  been  paying  $14,000  a  month 
for  use  of  the  water.  After,  completion,  the 
station  was  turned  over  to  a  private  Cuban 
company,  which  was  nationalized  when 
Castro  seized  power.  So  the  setup,  from  his 
point  of  view.  Is  Ideal  for  harassment. 

Of  course,  we  can  limp  along  at  Guanta- 
namo  for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  Indefi- 
nitely without  water  from  the  Yateras.  And 
this  without  benefit  of  Castro's  generosity 
in  offering  to  turn  on  the  water  for  an  hour 
each  day  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  bas/  This  offer,  of  course.  Is 
noi  only  a  calculated  affront.  It  Is  also  a 
rtirewd  move.  II  we  accept  It  we  Implicitly 
concede  Castro's  right  to  control  the  flow  of 
water.  If  we  reject  It  he  will  argue  that  he 
was  wining  to  prevent  suffering  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans. 

Tbe  Issue,  however,  is  not  one  of  water 
alone.    With  rationing,  tankers  and  similar 


expedients  we  could  get  by.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  will  submit  to  this  form  of 
coercion — a  coercion  which  obviously  Is  de- 
signed to  test  our  wiU  and  our  reaction. 
If  our  officials  decide  to  submit,  they  should 
do  BO  in  full  awareness  that  this  will  be  the 
first,  but  not  the  last,  episode  in  a  campaign 
aimed  at  eventually  forcing  us  out  of 
Ouantanamo  and  undermining  us  through- 
out Latin  America. 

Admittedly,  effective  counteraction  wkU 
not  be  easy.  But  it  should  be  taken  never- 
theless. President  Johnson  has  ordered  a 
crash  study  to  prepare  a  thorough  set  of 
recommendations  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Surely.  In  view  of  previous  threats  to  the 
water  supply,  this  must  have  been  done  long 
ago.  If  not,  someone  has  been  deplorably 
negligent. 

When  the  pipeline  was  threatened  during 
the  Castro  revolution.  Marines  were  sent  out 
to  protect  It.  We  think  they  should  be  used 
again. 


A  Letter  to  Anybody  Wbo  Cared 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FIX>SIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  B. 
Gregg,  a  teacher  in  Sunrise  Junior  High 
School,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  has  com- 
posed and  sent  me  a  most  venerable 
letter  on  the  tragic  circiunstances  of 
November  22.  1963.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  the  tribute  written  by 
Mr.  Gregg  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

An  Open  Lrma  to  Anybody  Who  Cared 

Every  man,  at  some  point  In  his  life,  ac- 
quires a  hero — no,  even  more  than  that — an 
Idol.  And  that,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mine  no  longer  walks  this  earth. 

And  in  heretofore  undiscovered  reaches 
of  my  heart  I  have  wept — and  have  suffered 
through  the  creation  of  a  chasm  of  sorrow  I 
did  not  know  was  capable  of  man. 

I  have  sat  in  my  Flcx-lda  room  with  my 
wife,  and  watched  and  listened  to  the  horror 
of  It  all  unfold  on  TV,  and  I  turned  to  hide 
the  welling,  glistening  tears — because  it  Is 
unmanly  to  cry.  But  through  these  hours  I 
became  a  little  lost  boy  at  heart,  and  aren't 
little  boys,  at  times  like  these,  allowed  to 
cry?  Why  then  did  I  run,  ashamedly,  to  the 
solitude  of  a  room  upstairs,  to  give  lonely  re- 
lease to  my  heart? 

These  3  days  of  tlmelessness  I  have  gone 
to  work  and  sat  and  stood  and  walked  around 
wide  eyed  _as  a  narcotic,  yet  as  unseeing; 
concentrating  on  the  "why,"  yet  unthink- 
ing; stunned  beyond  the  ability  to  believe, 
yet  believing  every  one  of  the  millions  of 
words  I  have  absorbed  by  now. 

My  Idol  has  been  toppled. 

But  deeper  still  in  the  recesses  of  my  heart, 
where  must  dwell  knowledge  beyond  attain- 
ment of  a  simple  human  brain,  I  know,  as 
surely  as  I  know  his  body  is  dead,  he  is  not 
dead. 

For  as  long  as  one  man  suffers  from  the 
cruelty  of  inequality;  as  long  as  one  de- 
ranged mind  calls  for  peace  through  war; 
for  so  long  as  one  challenge  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind  remains  unbattled,  the  immortal 
soul  and  the  unconquerable  intellect  of  John 
Kennedy  shall  walk  this  earth — though  he  be 
embodied  in  us,  the  least  of  all  his  fellow 
men. 
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I  pledge  myself  to  carry  on.  In  my  fumbling 
way,  and  however  I  can,  his  noble  dedicated 
and  sacred  work.   - 
My  Idol  Is  not  dead. 

Joseph  B.  Oaxoo, 
Sunriae    Junior    High    School.    Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla. 


Retolotien  by  the  Mississippi  Lefblahire 
UrgiM  Defeat  of  the  Gril  RIghU  BiH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or   IQSSXSSIFFX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  OOLMEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing that  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  cause  terrifying  dam- 
age to  race  relations  and  to  our  form  of 
government,  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
has  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  defeat  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

On  behalf  of  my  coUeagties,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittkn. 
Mr.  Abernitht,  Mr.  Wimstiad,  and  Mr. 
Williams],  I  include  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers: 

HoirSK   CONCUaSENT   RESOLtmON    3 

Conciurent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  defeat 

the  clvU  rights  bill  now  before  that  body 

for  consideration 

Whereas  we  have  witnessed  in  our  time 
a  gradual  erosion  of  States  rights  and  an 
ever-increasing  degree  of  Federal  control 
over  affairs  specifically  reserved  to  the  States 
by  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
trend  toward  fiirther  centralization  of  power 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  an  ever- 
increasing  restriction  on  the  rights  and  af- 
fairs at  our  citizens  that  may  be  coDdacte4 
ouuide  the  scope  of  Federal  intervention 
and  control;  and 

Whereas  we  view  this  trend  as  a  very 
definite  danger  to  the  existence  and  'per- 
petuation of  the  American  way  ot  life  as 
we  have  known  It  since  the  founding  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas  we  are  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  this  dangM-  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  or  area  of  our  Nation,  but  that  it 
is  Inimical  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  In  *very  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  and  in  every  area  of 
life:  economic,  social,  moral,  or  religious; 
and 

Whereas  we  regard  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  now  before  Congress  as  the  most  in- 
iquitous effort  ever  proposed  to  thwart  the 
right  and  choice  of  the  individual,  or  the 
majority,  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  without 
Federal  control;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  tbat  the  passage  ot  this 
bill  further  invading  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  govern  themselves  and  scdve  their  own 
problems  would  do  Irrspaiable  damage  to  tbe 
already  critical  race  relaticxis.  would  wldea 
the  brecu^h  already  brought  about  by  efforts 
to  force  a  social  merger  ot  incompatible  ele- 
ments of  society,  and  would  give  xintcM 
Impetus  to  tbe  striXe  and  turmoU  tbat  has 
torn  our  Nation  asunder*,  and 

Wheress  ws  regard  edoeatkn  and  an  effort 
to  resolve  our  own  problems  oo  a  local  lerd 


as  more  effective  In  arriving  at  a  solution 
than  Federal  compulsion,  and  we  further 
deny  tbe  need  of  any  action  by  Congress  to 
further  restrain  and  control  local  affairs  by 
Federal  statute;  and 

Whereas  we  regard  this  issue  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  earnestly  call  upon  the 
legislatures  of  other  States  throughout  our 
Nation  to  Join  us  in  this  expression  of  our 
wUl  to  the  President,  the  National  Congress, 
the  Justice  Depcu'tment,  and  any  and  all 
other  persons  or  agencies  ooncemed,  and  to 
call  upon  thun  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
rights  of  States  to  local  self-government, 
and  to  again  t\Bn  their  energies  and  efforts 
to  the  problems  of  unifying  our  Nation  and 
performing  the  functions  of  government  as 
defined  in  our  Constitution:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives {the  Senate  concurring  therein) , 
That  this  body  does  hereby  memorialize  the 
Oongrees  of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  before  that 
body  and  to  refrain  from  such  infrlng«nent 
upon  States  rights  as  would  resvQt  from  the 
passage  ot  this  act;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  otir  Senatc»B  and  Representatives,  to 
the  National  Congress,  to  the  press,  to  the 
legislatures  of  otber  States,  and  to  any  other 
appropriate  person  or  agency. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
January  14,  1964. 

Walter  SnxEss, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  January  23,  1964. 
Caesou.  Gaxtin, 
'  President  of  the  Senate. 


We  Lose  Gronnd  to  Reds  From  Coba 
to  Zanxibar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  KEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8,1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  Democratic  administration  came 
to  office  on  the  pledge  that  It  would  "re- 
store America's  lost  prestige  and  in- 
fluence." TTiis  is  one  of  the  many  prom- 
ises it  has  failed  to  carry  out. 

In  yesterday's  Evening  "Star,  Richard 
Wilson  enumerates  what  is  lacking  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  otu:  prestige  is  almost  non- 
existent throughout  the  world: 
FoREiGif      Nationalism       Stuicps      United 

States — AMxaiCA     Contikuxs     To     Lose 

Oeound  to  Reds  From  Cuba  to  Zakzibas 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

U.S.  officials,  as  well  as  the  public, 
have  become  so  inured  to  crisis  that  they 
bare  dlfflculty  recognizing  tbe  baslcaUy  ad- 
verse trend  of  world  events  at  this  time. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  Inside  the 
Johnson  admlnlsrtratlon,  as  well  ss  outside 
of  It,  a  grave  view  Is  being  taken  of  the 
present  drift. 

This  Is  miKsh  more  than  Just  a  drift;  In 
some  areas  of  tbe  world  it  seems  a  flowing 
tide.  In  southeast  Asia  there  Is  a  rapid 
deterlorattou  of  tbe  Western  position,  rang- 
ing from  Wletnam'  and  Cambodia  to  Indo- 
nesia, Burma,  and  Laos. 

Ghana    and    2ianzlbar,    in    AMca,    have 


moved  into  tbe  Oommunlst  orbit  and  Algeria 
and  Morocco  are  edging  tbat  way.  Wltb 
Cuba  the  first  Borlei  bass  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Panama  has  now  brcAen  wltb 
the  United  States  and  tbere  is  increasing 
Communist-lnduoed  trouble  In  Bolivia,  Vene- 
zuela, British  Oulana  and  Brazil. 

Adverse  events  are.  In  fact,  shadowing 
Annerlcan  policy  In  at  least  a  dozen  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  pcuidy  under  Soviet  Com- 
munist pressure  and  partly  under  Chinese 
CommiinlBt  pressure.  It  Is  bard  to  recall  a 
period  when  so  many  pressures  were  felt  In 
so  many  different  places,  and  wltb  so  llttls 
prospect  of  an  adequate  American  response. 

Our  inability  to  respond  Is  In  some  ways 
alarming.  The  old  ways  are  no  longer  effec- 
tive. Attorney  General  Kennedy  learned  in 
Indonesia  that  the  existence  ot  American  al4l 
or  the  threat  of  Its  termination  would  have 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  President  Sukarno's 
determination  to  crush  the  new  British- 
oriented  nation  of  Malaysia. 

Many  American  Uves  and  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  the  American 
military  genius,  have  moved  the  problem  in 
Vietnam  no  nearer  to  a  fcn^seeable  solution. 
All  the  goodwill  in  the  world  has  helped  us 
little  in  Ghana.  Threatening  events  in  East 
Africa  might  as  well  have  been  taking  place 
on  the  moon;  in  fact,  we  might  have  knows 
more  about  them  if  they  had. 

The  plcttire  does  not  look  too  bad  untU 
it  is  studied  as  a  whole  and  then  It  Is  sees 
that  the  Communist  position  In  terms  of 
world  politics  Is  far  advanced  over  what  it 
was  4  years  ago. 

It  Is  much  easier  to  define  what  Is  wrong 
than  to  supply  any  kind  of  remedy.  One 
thing  that  is  wrong  Is  that  we  have  never  * 
been  able  to  carry  through  a  policy  which 
identifies  our  IntMests  wltb  tbe  rising  na- 
tionalist interests  In  many  countries  in  ths 
world. 

We  do  not  know  bow  to  deal  with  ths  ^ 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  whether  it  Is  In 
France,  Cuba  or  Panama.  Governments  rise 
to  power  on  a  wave  of  hostility  to  tbe  United 
States,  or  soon  thereafter  develop  this  hos- 
tility either  genuinely  or  as  a  bargaining 
position. 

This  cannot  be  eiplalned  away  as  morely 
Conmiunist-lnduoed  and  a  peu-t  of  tbe  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  Ths  naUonallst 
feeling  runs  deep  and  often  needs  no  Com- 
munist stimulus,  as,  for  example,  in  Cuba 
and  Panama.  But  we  never  seem  to  be  on 
the  side  of  tbe  nationalist  In  time  to  prevent 
a  prior  alinement  with  tbe  Communists 

This  may  merely  be  In  the  nature  of 
things.  We  stand  for  stabUlty  whUe  the 
Communists  stand  for  revolution. 

We  only  know  that  in  the  past  4  years  ths 
nationalist  problem  has  not  gone  away  but 
has  become  more  varied  and  widespread. 
Every  now  and  then  we  get  a  new  taste  of 
it:  the  rioting  in  Panama,  an  xinexpected 
coup  in  Vietnam,  a  mUltary  coup  In  soma 
Latin  American  country. 

For  a  time  we  have  quiet  on  the  more 
exposed  frontiers  of  the  world.  Then  our 
traffic  into  Berlin  Is  stopped  or  a  plane  Is 
shot  down. 

Next  it  may  be  a  renewed  Chinese  Ccnn- 
munlst  drive  into  India  or  Uganda  may  turn 
Into  a  one-party  Sovlet-allned  state,  or  In- 
donesia may  go  the  way  of  Cambodia. 

We  may  have  a  lull  in  the  cold  war  with 
Russia,  but  an  objective  assessment  of  events 
should  be  convincing  to  President  Johnsoa 
that  his  major  problem  Is  to  arrest  the  con- 
tracting Influence  of  the  United  States  Im 
WOTld  affairs. 

The  Democratic  administration  came  to 
office  on  tbe  pledge  tbat  it  would  restore 
America's  lost  prestige  and  Influence.  It  has 
not  yet  done  so.  We  have  lost  ground  sines 
1960  from  Cuba  to  Zanzibar. 
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come.    Nobody  will  advertise  such  a  fact,  but 
It  will  be  spread  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  problem  often  Is  really  not  one  in- 
volving any  antlracial  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  motel  owner  himself,  but  he  discovers 
frequently  that  he  can  get  more  business  by 
discrimination   than    by   nondiscrimination. 

The  public  accommodations  law  has  been 
urged  as  a  way  to  overcome  these  defects,  but 
the  prohibition  experience  argues  the  other 
way — that  the  businesses  which  comply  with 
the  law  may  find  themselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage while  their  competitors  use  subterfuges 
to  deny  their  facilities  to  those  they  do  not 
choose  to  serve. 

In  the  prohibition  era,  moreover.  It  took 
a  vast  army  of  Federal  agents  and  large  legal 
staffs  to  carry  out  an  enforcement  program 
Involving  customer  relations.  But  bootleg- 
ging flourished  and  speakeasies  were  estab- 
lished to  sell  Uquca-  In  defiance  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution.  Some  persons  were 
Jailed,  but  a  far  greater  number  defied  the 
law. 

The  big  debate  on  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section  will  come  in  the  Senate,  but 
all  Indications  now  are  that  the  legislation 
will  be  enacted  Into  law  before  summer  This 
means  that  the  enforcement  problem  will  be 
before  the  coimtry  soon  thereafter,  and  a 
large  niunber  of  lawsuits  may  be  expected. 

Meanwhile,  the  school-integration  prob- 
lem Is  reaching  Its  most  acute  stage  because 
neighborhood  schools  will  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected from  Invasion  by  those  who  live  out- 
side the  neighborhood.  Efforts  now  are  be- 
ing made  to  produce  a  racial  balance  by 
transporting  students  from  all  parts  of  a  city 
or  co\mty  in  order  to  Integrate  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  Negroes  with  whites. 

This  U  encoxiraglng  enrollments  in  private 
schools.  In  some  northern  areas  there  is 
bitterness  among  white  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  and  who  resent  the  enforcement  of 
integration. 

Theoretically,  the  Supreme  Cfeurt  never 
ordered  IntegraUon  as  such,  but  merely  de- 
clared that  segregation  in  public  education  is 
not  constitutional.  There  has  been  no  high 
court  decision  on  whether,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  States  can  retain  their  right 
to  require  children  living  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood to  attend  schools  In  the  districts 
geographically  prescribed. 


Mazzling  Oar  Panama  Expert 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
shocking  though  it  is  that  we  still  have 
a  vacancy  in  our  Ambassadorship  to 
Panama  since  last  August,  it  is  unbe- 
lievable that  the  former  Ambassador, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Farland,  was 
completely  neglected  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  the  other  do-gooders 
in  the  State  Department  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Panama. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  in  the  Palm  Beach 
Sun-Sentinel  of  February  3.  graphically 
portrays  this  deliberate  snub  of  someone 
who  might  have  helped  forestall  our 
present  crisis: 

Our  Expert  on  Panama  Was  Muzzled 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

What  really  happened  to  Ambassador  to 
Panama   Joseph   S.  Farland  should   explain 


much  about  what  confronts  President  John- 
son. 

Farland  is  an  ex-FBI  agent,  counterintel- 
ligence expert,  chief  of  mission  for  three  and 
a  half  years  in  Panama,  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  moet  succeecfull  ambassadors  we  have 
ever  had  in  Latin  America. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  January 
16  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  events  in 
Panama. 

The  committee  asked  whether  his  Depart- 
ment had  fully  consulted  the  Ambassador. 
•'Oh.  yes,  Mr.  Farland  has  been  completely 
debriefed,"  Rusk  testified. 

Farland  has  stated  publicly  he  was  asked 
nothing. 

He  said  Rusk  apparently  relied  on  a  sub- 
ordinate, Lansing  Collins,  who  reported  to 
him  after  engaging  Farland  in  "a  short,  and 
largely  Irrelevant  conversation,"  that  is  all. 

"When  I  arrived  home  in  August,"  Farland 
said,  'and  the  State  Department  circulated 
Its  customary  notice  to  appropriate  agencies 
listing  returned  ambassadors  available  for 
consultation,  a  man  in  the  White  House 
went  to  work. 

"His  name  Is  Dalph  Dunley.  On  whose 
authority  he  acted  I  do  not  know.  But  Dun- 
ley  telephoned  the  various  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Pentagon,  that  I  was  not  to  be  In- 
vited for  consultation." 

He  stated  also,  "when  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton for  consultation  In  the  late  fall  of  1962. 
Edwin  Martin,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  stepped 
in. 

•  We  here  in  the  SUte  Department  will 
ordinate  Lansing  Collins,  who  reported  to 
take  care  of  any  discussions  about  Panama 
with  the  CIA  ourselves.  Further,  you  are 
not  to  have  dlscusslorw  with  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  Hill,*  Martin  directed." 

Farland  met  President  Kennedy  at  San 
Salvador  last  March. 

•President  Kennedy  did  not  know  about 
Martins  directive,"  Farland  conUnued.  "and 
In  Martin's  presence  he  crossed  up  Martin 
on  the  congressional  angle. 

"The  President  told  me  to  see  inquiring 
congressional  leaders  on  my  next  trip  home. 
I  had  nothing  but  courtesy,  understanding, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  approval  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  personally  and  directly." 

Farland  described  the  CIA  as  "imderzeal- 
ous  in  knowing  what  was  happening  in 
Panama  and  over«alous  In  building  a  CIA 
empire  in  the  Bone." 

"The  station  Chief  had  exposed  himself  as 
a  prominent  figure  In  the  high  social  world  " 
Farland  stated.  "They  simply  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on.  I  spelled  this  out  re- 
peatedly to  both  the  State  Department  and 
CIA-8  Washington  headquarters  In  terms  of 
Isthmus  and  American  security.  Neither 
acted.  It  took  me  nearly  a  year  to  get  the 
station  Chief  removed." 


The  Positive  Approach  for  Conservativet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
t  o' 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  favorite 
trick  of  the  radical-liberals  is  to  advo- 
cate all  sorts  of  projects  that  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  our  freedoms  and  then 
charge  those  who  oppose  such  attacks 
on  liberty  as  being  negative. 

It  is  time  for  conservatives  to  point 
out  that  the  positive  approach  to  the 
Issues  of  our  time  Is  to  preserve  this  Re- 
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public,  the  capitalist  system,  and  to  pro- 
tect our  soverelgntj.  If  we  are  for  cot- 
ton, we  are  against  the  boD  weevil. 

"The  positive  emphasis"  Is  a  well-ex- 
pressed statement  by  Bob  White  on  the 
radio  program  "Life  Line." 

I  include  the  statement  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks: 

The   Posrrivx  Exphasis 

This  U  "Life  Line,"  Bob  White  from  Wash- 
ington, 

It  is  an  old  error  and  aad  distortion  to 
say  that  to  be  for  freedom  is  to  be  against 
almost  everything.  Especially  in  times  of 
public  oonoem  and  alarm,  and  even  more 
on  the  occasion  of  national  tragedy,  the  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  are  reproached  as  "antl's" 
and  pessimists,  and  even  accused  of  being 
moved  by  nothing  better  than  petty  and 
personal  dislike  of  thoae  in  power. 

American  constructlves  have  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  this  familiar  charge  is 
groundless.  Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  be 
heard,  not  because  the  dlisproof  falls  to  con- 
vince but  because  tiiere  seem  to  be  some 
people  who  so  much  want  to  believe  it.  How- 
ever, it  has  in  the  past  been  true  that  some 
patriots  have  dwelt  overlong  on  critlcLsm  of 
those  whose  policies  endanger  freedcm,  to 
the  point  of  leaving  some  good  Americans 
un8tu*e  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  practical 
way  to  avert  such  dangers. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  a  positive 
emphasis  is  especlaUy  vital  to  the  cause  of 
individual  freedom  in  America.  Construc- 
tlves must  put  their  minds  to  work  in  decld- 
ing..just  what  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
to  limit  Government  and  expand  liberty  in 
our  country.  They  should  say  lees  about 
who  is  mistaken  and  more  about  what  is 
mistaken.  They  may  leave  the  hunting  of 
actual  Commimlsts  to  the  law  and  encourage 
law  obedience.  And  they  should  letu-n  how 
to  teach  every  American  who  will  listen  Just 
what  increased  personal  llb«*ty  will  mean.  In 
happiness  and  hope,  to  him  personally. 

First  of  all.  now,  let's  go  over  once  again. 
In  brief,  the  reasons  why  to  be  for  freedom 
is  a  positive  and  constructive  thing.  Free- 
dom is  the  highest  social  value  we  know. 
It  both  protects  and  encourages  every  per- 
son in  doing  ttie  very  best  he  can  with  what 
he  has.  It  gives  to  all  an  equal  opportunity 
and  an  eqxial  dignity  of  the  spirit.  It  safe- 
guards for  all  the  fruits  of  honest  labor, 
skilled  management,  and  creative  achieve- 
ment. Freedom  is  our  highest  social  veJue, 
but  It  Is  more  than  that;  it  Is  the  vital  pre- 
requisite, the  necessary  requlremeQt  for  at- 
<tainlng  any  higher  value,  personal  or  re- 
ligious. • 

Then  why  Is  It  still  so  often  said  that  to 
be  for  freedqp  is  to  be  against  everything? 
Because  the  lover  of  freedom  mtist  and  does 
resist  with  all  his  might  every  plan  and  pro- 
gram designed  to  take  freedom  away  fen*  any 
purpose  other  than  ita  own  protection.  It 
Is  the  tragedy  of  our  time  that  for  many 
years  moet  of  the  bold  new  programs  pro- 
posed have  been  programs  to  limit  freedom, 
often  drastically,  for  the  sake  of  Imagined 
economic  advantage  to  one  group  or  another. 
But  this  is  a  tragedy  that  need  not  con- 
tinue. Friends  of  freedom  can  put  an  end 
to  It,  not  only  by  continuing  to  defend 
liberty,  but  even  more  by  introducing  b(dd 
new  programs  of  their  own  for  extending 
liberty. 

This  Is  what  America  ought  to  be  doing. 
This  is  the  essence  of  our  country  and  of 
American  destiny;  the  continuing  growth  of 
freedom  and  opportunity.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  never  been  content  and  we  never  will 
be  content  to  stand  still  or  fall  behind. 
That  Is  why  even  those  who  actually  and 
sincerely  oppose  any  further  extensions  of 
freedom,  and  would  pnttr  to  restrict  it,  must 
present  their  ideas  in  the  guise  of  progress 
when,  in  truth,  they  are  ik>  more  than  a 
turning  back  to  the  darkest  days  of  anclMit 
tyranny. 


An  Important  part  of  any  program  for 
action  on  behalf  of  freedom  certainly  Is  the 
expoe\ire  of  the  antifreedom  nattu«  of  many 
pollolea  and  iMXigrams  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment today.  But  too  much  stress  on  this 
can  help  to  hide  the  goal  for  which  the 
advocate  of  freedom  truly  contends.  It  Is 
not  enuogh  Just  to  defeat  or  reverse  these 
policies  and  programs,  however  pernicious 
and  actually  dangerous  some  of  them  may 
be.  In  the  long  run  they  must  be  replaced 
by  policies  and  programs  clearly  working 
in  favor  of  freedom. 

Just  to  take  one  example  of  what  we  mean, 
there  has  been  a  great  effort  for  years  by 
the  believers  in  big  government  to  get  it 
into  public  education  by  means  of  massive 
tax  money  subsidies  to  schools.  So  far  this 
effort  has  succeeded  only  in  the  area  of 
building  construction  and  certain  scholar- 
ship programs;  with  regard  to  teachers"  sal- 
aries and  other  regular  running  ex[>en6es 
of  the  schools.  It  has  failed.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  kept  out  and  the  local 
community  still  controls  Its  own  schools. 
This  last  has  been  a  sort  of  negative  victory. 
Friends  of  freedom,  knowing  that  Federal 
payment  of  a  school's  regular  expenses 
means  Federal  control  of  that  school,  have 
resisted  the  Federal  aid  to  education  plans 
with  all  their  might,  so  that  the  most 
ambitious  of  them  have  been  defeated.  Con- 
structlves have  been  against  something  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  against,  for  freedom's 
sake. 

And  yet,  to  prove  and  Justify  their  name, 
constructlves  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek 
out  positive  ways  of  encouraging  educa- 
tion In  freedom,  with  a  higher  degree  of 
local  responsibility.  Some  proposals  to  this 
end  have  been  made,  but  have  received  very 
little  attention.  It  is  suggested  that  Income 
tax  deductions  or  special  tax  credits  be 
allowed  for  personal  and  parental  expenses 
for  higher  education.  This  would  be,  in 
essence,  a  program  for  leaving  more  money 
in  private  hands — provided  it  was  spent  on 
education — instead  of  channeling  that  same 
money  all  through  the  enormous  Federal  Es- 
tablishment and  finally  sending  part  of  it 
back  here  and  there  as  Federal  support  of 
education.  In  this  way,  education  would  be 
aided,  which  is  what  both  sides  want,  but  It 
would  be  done  In  freedom,  through  personal 
initiative,  and  not  through  the  vast  and 
cumbersome  machinery  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  Just  one  example.  In  every  field 
of  discussion  and  debate  bearing  upon  free- 
dom and  big  goveriunent,  American  con- 
structlves should  be  working  out  their  own 
plans;  plans  for  encouraging  our  citizens  to 
make  the  best  and  fullest  use  of  their  right- 
ful freedom  as  well  as  resisting  every  plan 
aimed  at  putting  the  Federal  Government 
in  control  of  their  personal  and  local  affairs. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  rules  of  argumen- 
tation at  every  level,  from  two  boys  yelling 
at  each  other  on  a  playground  to  a  panel 
discussion  of  faculty  members  at  a  large 
university,  that  resorting  to  personal  attack 
on  your  opponent  is  confessing  to  defeat  on 
the  Issues  of  the  argument.  Trading  Insults 
is  often,  unfortunately,  more  exciting  than 
trading  thoughts;  but  it  is  not  a  healthy 
kind  of  excitement.  And  it  is  suit  to  cover 
up  the  fact  that  one  side  or  the  other  has 
a  sound  and  solid  case  which  not  all  the 
yelling  or  hissing  in  the  world  can  shake. 

That  is  why  the  advocates  of  freedom, 
above  all.  should  avoid  the  tactics  of  per- 
sonal abuse  and  Insults,  of  questioning  the 
motives  and  sincerity  of  their  opponents. 
The  case  for  freedom  is  sound;  what  is  more, 
it  is  indestructible.  It  cannot  be  answered 
CM*  defeated  in  open  debate  unless  one  of 
two  things  happens:  either  the  freedcHn  side 
does  not  know  its  own  strength  and  has  not 
thought  the  Issues  through  from  the  free- 
dCHn  point  of  view,  or  the  opposition  cleverly 
avoids  the  issues  and  Ignores  the  case  for 
freedom  by  the  old  devices  of  setting  up 


strawmen  and  knocking  them  down,  or  ap- 
pealing to  emotion  and  thoughtlessness. 

Though  some  friends  of  freedom  have 
been  led  astray  by  their  own  emotions,  and 
have  resorted  to  attacks  on  the  character 
and  sincerity  of  their  opponents,  actually  It 
is  far  more  often  that  the  spokesmen  for  big 
government  use  these  very  tactics  on  Amer- 
ican constructlves.  Often  they  do  so  to 
such  an  extent  that  reasonable  argument 
with  them  is  Impossible.  But  the  answer  to 
this  is  not  to  go  Into  an  even  bigger  rage  of 
our  own.  It  is  to  point  out.  clearly  and  im- 
pressively. Just  what  tactics  are  being  used 
and  why.  It  Is  to  show  how  loose  talk  about 
the  radical  right  and  extremism  is  being 
used  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  statists  have 
no  answer  to  the  positive  points  being  raised 
by  those  who  speak  for  freedom. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  victories  woa 
by  constructlves  have  been  won  because  they 
Kept  their  heads  while  their  opponents  lost 
theirs  and  therefore  could  show  to  every  un- 
biased observer  who  truly  had  the  confidence 
and  courage  of  his  convictions.  Some  of  the 
saddest  defeats  suffered  by  constructlves 
have  cc«ne  about  because  a  misguided  few, 
claiming  to  speak  In  their  name,  have  them- 
selves lost  their  heads  and  made  wild  charges 
which  oould  not  be  proved. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  tha.t  no  friend 
of  freedom  needs  to  resort  to  the  implica- 
tion or  the  outright  charge  that  his  opponent 
in  deabte  is  a  Communist  (or  sympathetic 
to  communism)  in  order  to  prove  Ixim  wrong. 
Whether  that  opponent  Is  sincere  in  his  de- 
votion to  big  government  as  an  ideal,  or 
merely  looks  upon  it  as  a  road  to  personal 
power,  has  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
validity  of  the  ideas  and  argxunents  he  is 
using.  And  if  truth  be  told,  probably  there 
is  a  little  of  each  motive — a  bit  of  sincere 
ideology,  a  bit  of  power-hunger — in  the  aver- 
age coUectlvist.  But  his  motives  are  not  the 
issue.  His  Meets  and  policies  are.  Just  as  the 
road  to  Infamy  Is  so  bften  paved  with  good 
intentions,  so  the  road  to  communism  may 
be  paved  (and  has  been  in  a  number  of 
countries)  with  the  sincere  but  mistaken 
Ideas  of  many  who  wotild  be  horrified  to 
know  what  lies  at  the  end  of  the  trail  they 
have  taken. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  enough  to  say  of  col- 
lectlvlsna  and  big  government  that  they  de- 
stroy freedcan.  Why,  and  to  what  purpose 
they  destroy  freedom  surely  would  not  mat- 
ter to  us  once  they  had  taken  freedom  away 
from  us.  The  central  issxie  Is  freedom  it- 
self. Do  we  want  more  of  it,  or  less?  And  if 
we  want  more  of  it,  how  can  we  get  it? 
These  are  the  questions  American  construc- 
tlves must  prepare  themselves  to  answer. 
Their  great,  positive  contribution  to  history 
will  come  and  miist  come  in  tbe  programs 
they  develop  to  give  freedom  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  bring  the  freest  of  all  countries — 
America — to  new  triumphs  of  achievements 
which  no  government  planner  could  ever 
hope  to  imagine. 

Until  we  meet  again,  remember:  Freedom 
brings  Joy,  and  without  freedom  there  is  no 
Joy.  Ask  the  man  who  has  walked  the  streets 
of  East  and  then  West  Berlin. 

Tour  station  has  aired  a  freedom  program. 
When  you  hear  a  patriotic  programi,  com- 
mend the  sponsor  and  the  station  airing  it. 

This  is  Life  Une.  Bob  White,  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Our   Misunderstandinf  With   Dc   Gaalle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   WEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8, 1964 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
tragic  that  the  United  States  should  be 
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arrangements  In  which  France's  recognition 
to  Red  China  is  ocily  one  and  perhaps  not 
even  a  major  cxie. 

A  first  step  in  our  recouping  the  loss  of 
confidence  by  Europeans  is  to  try  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  Charles  de  Oaulle  Is  as  he 
thinks.  His  every  word  reveals  that  he 
thinks  in  the  manner  of  a  Western  Christian 
devoted  heart,  soxil  and  mind  to  our  civiliza- 
tion and  that  he  acts  according  to  the  lights 
of  his  intellectual  resolve  to  try  to  save  it. 

He  is  not  a  foe  of  ours  or  of  the  British; 
for  such  hostility  he  would  have  to  turn 
against  himself  ahd  all  he  stands  for. 

tTltNl:CESS.\HY 

Out  misunderstanding  with  De  Gaulle  is 
tragic  and  unnecessary  and  musl  be  cor- 
rected.   It  can  be. 

For  such  correction  our  State  Department 
must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  willing  to  surrender 
an  iota  of  Its  sovereignty  except  the  United 
States-  there  Is  not  a  nation  willing  to  de- 
fame Ufi  military  men  except  our  own;  there 
is  not  a  nation  willing  to  despoil  itself 
economically  for  others  except  our  own. 

Is  every  nation  out  of  step  but  us?  If 
this  is  the  opinion  of  our  State  Department, 
then  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  become  wholly  Isolated 
In  world  affairs. 


Profile  of  IMrt.  Esther  Peterson  by  James 
Dcaku  of  the  St  LooU  Poit-Dispatch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8. 1964 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sumer groups  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  heartened  beyond  measure  by 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Esther  Peterson  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  There  are  many  Government 
agencies  and  thousands  of  Government 
Mnployees  working  on  Issues  of  great  Im- 
portance to  consumers,  but  often — by  the 
nature  of  their  assignments — they  must 
work  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other 
or  from  opposing  viewpoints  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  national  interest.  The  in- 
dividual consumer  has  not  had  any  one 
top  ofBclal  spc^esman  within  the  execu- 
tice  department  except  the  President 
himself,  and  Presidents  have  many  other 
heavy  burdens  and  responsibilities  other 
than  looking  out  for  the  individual  con- 
sumer. 

COOPDWTION    WITH    CONSUMXB    AFTAniS 
SUBCOMMrrTEX 

The  appointment  by  President  John- 
son of  Mrs.  Peterson  as  a  member  of  his 
White  House  staff,  directly  responsible 
to  him  for  coordinating  all  of  the  con- 
sumer activities  of  the  Government,  and 
for  advising  him  of  consumer  aspects  of 
governmental  policy,  gives  the  consumer 
a  powerful  voice  at  the  highest  level  of 
the  administration.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subeominittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  have  been  delighted  with 
the  cooperation  Mrs.  Peterson  has  al- 
ready provided  us  in  our  efforts  to  repre- 


sent the  consumer  Interest  In  Govern- 
ment, and  I  look  forward  to  a  new  era 
in  consumer  Interests  and  consumer  af- 
fairs as  a  result  of  her  energetic  and 
conscientious  devotlcm  to  the  huge  task 
of  making  Government  serve  the  con- 
sumer more  effectively. 

Many  fine  tributes  have  appeared  in 
the  press  to  Esther  Peterson's  ability  and 
her  accomplishments  as  the  highest 
ranking  woman  In  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  admiinlstrations.  I  think  one  of 
the  best  was  written  by  a  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch,  James  Deakin.  It 
is  particularly  relevant  now  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposals  made  to  Con- 
gress this  week  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  consumer  message. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  submit  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  article  re- 
ferred to  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Simday,  January  19,  1964, 
as  follows: 

She's  Goino  TO  Bat  fob  Consijmeks — 
NxwLT  Appointbd  Am  TO  PsasmENT  Al- 
ready Holds  Thxkk  Oovxxnment  Jc«s 
AND  Is  Also  Bust  Hottsewifs 

(By  James  Deailn) 

Like  millions  of  other  American  women. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  of  suburban  Arling- 
ton, Vs.,  does  the  grocery  shopping  for  her 
family.  At  the  supennarket  the  other  day, 
another  housewife  complained  to  her  about 
the  packaging  of  the  meat. 

"Why  do  they  put  It  In  these  cardboard 
traya  so  you  cant  see  the  bottom  of  the 
steak?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "You  can't 
teU  whether  the  bottom  part  of  the  meat  Is 
as  good  as  the  part  that  shows.  Why  don't 
they  wrap  It  so  that  you  can  see  the  whole 
thing?" 

Mrs.  Peterson  believes  that  the  housewife 
deserves  an  answer  to  her  question.  As 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  newly  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs, she  has  been  assigned  the  task  of 
giving  the  American  consumer  a  "bUl  of 
rights" — the  right  to  safety,  the  right  to 
choose,  the  right  to  be  heard  In  the  coun- 
cils of  Government  and  the  right  to  be  In- 
formed. 

'Everybody  has  a  right  to  know  what  he 
is  buying,"  she  said  In  an  Interview.  "If 
the  package  says  a  pound,  there  should  be 
a  pound  Inside.  «  And  a  shopper  shouldn't 
have  to  take  a  slide  rule  to  the  store  to  know 
what  he  is  buying." 

When  Mr.  Johnson  decided  to  appoint  a 
consumer  voice  In  the  White  House,  he  gave 
the  Job  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Labor  Standards,  the  Director  of  the 
Women's  Biu-eau  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Conunlttee  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  Mrs.  Peterson,  by  com- 
mon agreement  the  busiest  woman  in  gov- 
ernment, already  held  all  these  iXMts. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Peterson,  who  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  wom- 
an ever  to  serve  as  a  special  Presidential 
assistant,  Mr.  Johnson  established  a  new 
Presidential  Conunlttee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, with  Mrs.  Peterson  as  Its  chairman. 

She    will    continue    In    her    pjresent    Job, 
maintaining  an  office  at  the  Labor  Depart-' 
ment  as  well  as  the  White  House.    Although 
she  rarely  covers  her  blond  hair,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son will  be  wearing  five  governmental  hats. 

The  new  Presidential  Committee  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Interior,  Agrtcultxuv,  Com- 
merce, Labor  and  Health,  Bdiieatlon,  and 
Welfare,  the  Hotislng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
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President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to- 
gether with  other  Government  officials  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  and  private  citizens 
especially  qualified  to  represent  consumer  In- 
terests. 

The  citizen-members  of  the  C<MnnUttee  will 
be  the  existing  Consumer  Advisory  Council, 
which  will  continue  to  function  but  as  a 
part  of  the  new  committee.  The  Council 
was  set  up  In  July  1962  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  as  an  advisory  arm 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

In  his  1960  campaign,  Mr.  Kennedy 
promised  that  if  elected  he  would  appoint 
a  consumers'  representative  in  the  White 
House.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  he 
established  the  Consiuner  Advisory  Council, 
a  move  that  caused  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion among  consumer  organizations  which 
had  hoped  for  a  direct  spokesman  in  the 
White  House. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Peterson  means 
that  the  1960  pledge  has  been  fulfilled  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  For  the  first  time,  American 
consumers  will  have  a  top-level  representa- 
tive In  the  executive  branch,  with  White 
House  statxis  and  the  access  to  national  news 
media  that  this  carries. 

Based  on' Mrs.  Peterson's  past  performance, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  she  will  make  full 
and  effective  \ise  of  the  prestige  of  her  new 
office  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
whcMn  Mr.  Kennedy  once  termed  "the  only 
important  group  in  the  econcony  who  are  not 
effectively  organized  and  whose  views  are 
not  often  heard." 

The  pluralistic  nature  of  the  American 
economy.  .Mrs.  Peterson  believes,  means  that 
almost  everyone  belongs  to  a  definable 
group — a  labor  union,  a  professional  asso- 
ciation or  a  business  enterprise — and  can 
easily  recognize  his  Interests  as  a  member  of 
that  group.  What  Is  more  dilBcult  to  recog- 
nize, she  said.  Is  "the  mutuality  of  Interest 
that  we  all  have  as  consimxers."' 

Her  alms  will  be  to  encourage  Increased 
awareness  of  this  mutuality  of  Interest,  to  In- 
form the  public  about  Federal  activities  in 
the  field  ot  consumer  protection  and  to 
stimulate  interest  In  legislation  affecting  the 
buying  public. 

Consumers,  she  told  the  Poet-Dispatch, 
"have  more  protection  than  they  realize. 
Almost  20,000  people  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  employed  In  one  activity  or  another 
that  bears  on  i»x>tectlng  the  cons\uner." 

A  1961  report  by  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  listed  38  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  have  programs 
affecting  consiuner  Interests  or  protecting  the 
general  puUlc. 

To  focus  attention  on  consumer  problems, 
Mrs.  Peterson  Is  considering  calling  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  to  which  women's 
clubs,  service  organizations,  and  other  in- 
terested groUpe  would  be  Invited. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  fonun  for  discus- 
sion on  consumer  matters,  the  conferences 
would  give  ofllclalB  ot  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Oommlssloo,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  others  an  oppor- 
t\inlty  to  describe  their  work  in  the  consumer 
field. 

Mrs.  Peterson  Is  also  weighing  the  possibil- 
ity of  adding  courses  cm  sound  purchasing 
practices,  new  products  and  other  consiuner 
information  to  the  ctirrlculum  of  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  and  she  hopes  to  encourage 
consumers  to  testify  before  congressional 
committees. 

"Too  often,  most  of  the  testimony  on  con- 
sumer bills  Is  presented  by  economists  and 
other  professionals,"  she  said.  She  would 
like  to  bring  hoiisewlves  to  Washington  to 
tell  the  legislators  about  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  family  In 
an  assembly-line  age  of  complicated  credit 
plans,  fancy  packaging  and  confusing  "econ- 
omy size"  and  "giant  economy  size"  label- 
ing. 


In  Its  first  report  last  October,  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  Indorsed  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  sponsored  by  Senat(»' 
Philip  A.  Habt,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  measure  sponsored  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois.  The  new  Presidential  Committee 
headed  by  lilrs.  Peterson  is  expected  to  repeat 
these  indorsements. 

The  truth-in-packaglng  bUl  would  require 
the  net  weight  of  the  contents  to  be  printed 
prominently  on  the  front  of  packages,  would 
make  it  easy  for  the  buyer  to  figure  the  price 
per  ounce,  would  cut  down  "slack  fill"  In 
which  part  of  the  price  goes  for  air  and 
would  eliminate  designations  such  as  "econ- 
omy size." 

The  truth-in-lending  bill,  which  Is  being 
fought  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conamerce, 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  retail 
merchants  groups  and  automobile  dealers  as- 
sociations, would  require  lenders  to  state 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  credit  charges  and 
the  true  annual  interest  rate  based  on  the 
unpaid  balance. 

In  Its  report,  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil expressed  strong  opposition  to  another 
pending  measure,  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill,  which  would  make  It  a 
Federal  offense  for  retailers  to  sell  branded 
and  trademarked  merchandise  at  prices 
lower  than  those  set  by  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  add  as  much  as 
$10  billion  a  year  to  the  cost  of  consumer 
products.  Mrs.  Peterson  Is  personally  ex- 
posed to  this  bill,  bbt  she  declined  to  predict 
what  stand  the  new  Presidential  Ccwnmlttee 
will  take  on  the  measure. 

To  her  new  Job,  Mrs.  Peterson  brings  years 
of  legislative  experience  and  tremendous 
vitality  that  has  made  her  name  a  byword  In 
Washington  as  a  doer.  As  a  consumer  spokes- 
man, she  has  the  added  advantage  of  having 
reared  four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  In  high  school. 

A  native  of  Provo,  Utah,  she  Is  of  Danish 
descent.  Her  grandparents  were  Danish  Im- 
mlgrsuats.  After  graduating  from  Brlgham 
Young  University  In  Provo,  she  obtained  a 
master  of  arts  degree  In  physical  education 
at  ColumWa  University  in  New  York  In  1930. 

Prom  1930.  to  1936,  she  taught  at  the  Wln- 
sor  School,  a  girls'  school  In  BostCHi.  and  In 
this  period  she  became  Interested  In  social 
and  labor  problems  as  a  volunteer  teacher 
In  the  Industrial  department  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

"In  Boston.  I  came  face  to  face  for  the 
first  time  with  strikes  and  strikers."  she  re- 
called a  few  years  ago.  "These  girls  were  re- 
ceiving 11.32  for  every  docen  dresses  they 
turned  out,  and  the  work  Involved  the  sewing 
on  of  a  square  pocket.  When  they  were  sud- 
denly ordered  to  make  the  pocket  heart 
shaped,  the  girls  demanded  more  money.  It 
took  more  time  to  sew  on  a  heart  than  a 
square,  and  they  were  pcUd  by  the  piece.  It 
was  called  the  heartbreak  strike,  and  I've 
never  forgotten  It." 

In  1939,  Jacob  Potofsky,  then  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  offered  her  the  Job  of 
assistant  director  of  education  for  the  union. 
From  1945  to  1948  she  was  the  union's  leg- 
islative representative  In  Washington. 

From  1948  to  1957,  she  was  in  Stockholm 
and  then  Brussels,  where  her  husband,  Oliver 
A.  Peterson,  a  State  Department  official,  was 
stationed.  She  kept  in  close  touch  with  de- 
velopments in  trade  unionism  In  Europe  and 
helped  organize  the  first  International  school 
for  working  women.  The  school  was  con- 
cerned with  developing  standards  for  the  em- 
ployment of  women. 

In  1958,  the  famUy  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Peterson  became  a  legislative 
representative,  or  lobbyist,  for  the  AFL-CIO 
Industrial  union  departnxent,  a  post  she  held 
until  January  1961,  when  President  Kennedy 


appointed  her  Director  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau. Two  months  later  she  waa  promotad 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  becmmlng 
the  highest  ranking  woman  in  tba  admln> 
Istratlon. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  Prank  J.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Washingt<m  Report  of  the  American 
Security  Council,  delivered  an  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful  and  penetrating  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary's 
National  Security  Committee  ass^nbled 
in     Washington,     D.C.       The     speech 

follows : 

The  Meanikg  of  Peacz 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  had  an  c^portunlty 
to  go  over  to  the  National  Press  Club  to 
listen  to  the  assessment  of  the  world  scene 
which  Is  presented  there  each  yectf  by  a  num- 
ber of  NBC  news  oorrespondents.  Each  of 
them  gave  a  short  rep(»t  and  evaluation  on 
his  or  her  area  of  Interest.  Two  of  these 
reports,  one  following  the  other,  serve  as  the 
theme  of  my  remarks  today  and  Ulustrate 
the  main  point  which  I  want  to  make  about 
the  current  world  situation. 

One  reporter,  refiectlng  perhaps  the 
peculiar  environment  of  the  United  Nations, 
rejoiced  at  the  great  change  In  the  world 
which,  she  believes,  has  followed  the  Cuban 
missile  confrontation.  Khrushchev  decided, 
in  her  opinion,  to  forget  aU  about  war  after 
that  terrifying  experience  and  to  limit  com- 
petition with  the  West  from  now  on  to  the 
purely  peacefvil  plane  of  Ideas,  In  which 
books  and  not  bullets  would  be  decisive. 
There  was  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  we 
would  win  this  competition,  she  went  on.  If 
only  we  would  sununon  the  wUl  to  do  what 
was  necessary  In  terms  of  Increased  aid  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations. 

The  man  who  followed  her  happened  to 
be  stationed  in  southeast  Asia.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  podium,  he  remarked,  "Well, 
she  has  Just  Invalidated  everything  I  am 
going  to  say."  And  then  he  related,  grimly, 
the  bitter  truth  of  how  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam — the  war  being  fought  very  much 
with  bullets — Is  going  steadily  against  us, 
and  of  how  the  Western  position  in  that 
vital  part  of  the  world  has  been  steadily 
crumbling — and  at  a  much  accelerated 
rate  during  the  past  2  or  3  months.  We 
will  lose  that  area,  he  concluded,  unless  there 
Is  a  drastic  change  In  American  poUcy. 

These  two  analyses  starkly  symbtdlze  the 
supreme  and  tragic  Irony — for  the  West— of 
the  present  time.  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  talk  of  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence 
Is  at  an  alltime  high,  and  when  everyone  Is 
relaxing  and  talking  about  an  end  to  the 
cold  war,  at  this  very  moment  the  tide  of 
history  is  perhaps  running  more  strongly 
against  the  West  and  Its  system  of  values 
than  at  any  period  since  the  cold  war  began. 
Panama  and  Zanzibar  are  perhaps  additional 
surface  manifestations  of  this  trend,  but  it 
runs  much  more  deeply  than  that.  It  stems 
from  the  growing  awareness  of  the  world's 
leaders  that  the  left-leaning  neutral  "has 
It  made"  whUe  the  ally  of  tha  United  States 
must  tread  a  dangerous  path;  it  proceeds 
from  the  simple  fact  that  Castro  Cuba  has 
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It  allows  for  the  very  Important  exceptions 
of  dvll  wars  and  wars  of  liberation,  and  it 
q;>ecificaUy  recognises  as  legitimate  any  and 
all  forms  of  internal  subversion  and,  if  nec- 
essary, violent  revolution  aimed  at  replacing 
capitalist  governments  with  socialist  ones. 
While  piously  denying  any  intent  to  expca-t 
revolution — a  denial  made  meaningless  on  its 
face  by  the  periodic  international  conclaves 
of  Communist  revolutionaries  In  Moscow — 
peaceful  coexistence  expressly  denies  the 
right  of  the  West  to  export  counterrevolution, 
that  is,  the  Communists  shall  be  free  to 
imdermine  us,  politically,  from  within,  but 
we  are  not  to  stick  our  "pig's  snout"  Into  the 
socialist  garden. 

All  peaceful  coexistence  really  does,  then, 
is  refiect  the  practical  acknowledgement  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  nuclear  facta  of 
life  preclude,  for  the  time  being,  the  employ- 
ment of  formal  international  war  aa  a  delib- 
erate instrument  of  policy  in  the  advance- 
ment of  communism.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munlate  appear  to  challenge  this  require- 
ment for  caution,  but  this  may  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  excuse  rather  than  the  real 
reason  for- the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute.  In  any 
case,  the  Chinese  in  practice  have  been  abid- 
ing by  ito  terms.  They  are  taking  over 
southeast  Asia  and  worming  their  way  into 
Africa  precisely  under  those  terms. 

Now  the  Impcxtant  point  here  is  that  there 
Is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  any  of  this.  It 
predates  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  by  many 
years.  It  has  been  the  official  Soviet  line 
since  at  least  the  30th  Cocnmunlst  Party 
Congress  In  1956.  All  the  Soviets  have  ever 
wanted  frcxn  us  and  want  today  is  simply 
that  we  abide  more  completely  by  its  terms. 
That  is  what  nuclear  blackmail  is  all  about. 
The  Soviets  have  never  had  the  slightest 
thought  of  war  over  any  of  the  recent  world 
crisis  BpotB  and  will  not  consider  war  in  the 
future  unless  or  until  they  have  first  altered 
the  military  balance  decisively  in  their  favcH*. 
But  by  rocket  rattling,  from  time  to  Ume, 
they  have  sought  to  frighten  us  into  ac- 
cepting the  terms  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
that  la,  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  of  any 
kind  in  opposing  Communist  revolutions,  to 
abandon  our  foreign  bases  and  military  com- 
mitments, to  acknowledge  Communist  con- 
queste  as  permanent,  and  for  good  measure, 
to  even  help  the  CommiuUst  world  to  pro- 
mote our  destruction  by  aiding  it  and  trad- 
ing with  it.  Do  all  these  things,  say  the 
Conununista  and  the  cold  war  will  end  im- 
mediately. 

This  is  the  practical  meaning  of  peaceful 
coexistence  to  the  Soviets.  But  there  is  a 
second,  and  retU  level  on  which  all  Marxist- 
Leninists — Including  the  Chinese — speak  of 
and  define  peace.  Real,  permanent  peace, 
they  say,  can  never  reign  until  peaceful  co- 
existence has  brought  about  its  logical  and 
inevitable  denouement,  until  the  competi- 
tion of  social  S3r8tem8  has  brought  about  the 
eradication  of  the  last  vestiges  of  imperial- 
ism from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  by 
"imperialism"  they  really  mean  the  whole  of 
the  Intellectual,  cultural,  political,  economic, 
moral,  and  spiritual  structure  known  as 
Western  Civilization.  Imperialism,  they  say, 
Is  by  definition,  a  threat  to  peace.  The  fight 
for  peace  is  the  fight  for  the  worldwide  vic- 
tory of  conununism.  The  world  mlllenium 
and  lasting  peace  can  never  come  until  im- 
perialism is  no  more  and  communism  rules 
supreme. 

This  is  no  mere  semantic  quibbling;  the 
Communist  world  is  deadly  serious  in  its  dis- 
tinction between  peaceful  coexistence  and 
peace.  The  proof  is  their  constant  reitera- 
tion of  the  theme  that  there  cannot  ever  be 
coexistence  of  ideologies.  And  If  we  want  a 
more  concrete  lllxistratlon.  it  Is  provided  by 
Khrushchev's  New  Tear's  Day  proclamation 
that  his  only  difference  with  Pelping  was  over 
how  to  bury  capitalism.  He  followed  this  a 
couple  of  days  later  by  proposing.  In  effect,  a 
worldwide  nonaggresslon   pact   which  would 


outlaw  every  employment  of  armed  force  ex- 
cept civU  wars  and  wars  of  liberation  waged 
by  Communists  against  non-Oommunisls. 
Under  Ita  terms  the  North  Vietnamese,  North 
Korean,  Laotian,  or  Chinese  COmmurdsts 
might  be  free  to  use  force  sgalnst  South  Viet- 
nam, South  Korea,  Taiwan,  or  Laos:  the  East 
Germans  might  be  free  to  enforce  their 
"right"  to  blockade  Weet  Berlin;  or  Pidel 
Castro  might  go  on  giving  clandestine  sup- 
pcH-t  to  Latin  American  Oonomunlste,  as  in 
Venezuela  or  Panama.  But  the  United  States 
would  be  legaUy  prohibited  from  aiding  the 
victim  or  of  forcibly  Init^^erlng  anywhere 
with  an  established  Communist  government 

Today  the  Commimist  powers  suffer  from 
p-eat  internal  weaknesses,  but  never  has 
their  external  infiuence  or  success  seemed 
greater.  It  is  they,  not  we,  who  need  and  are 
profiting  from  peaceful  coexistence.  Khru- 
shchev is  in  no  position,  after  Cuba,  to  com- 
pel peacefxil  coexistence  by  threate.  He  must, 
rather,  play  upon  the  deep  yearnings  of  the 
Western  peoples  for  a  step  back  from  the 
imaginary  nuclear  precipice.  And  he  must 
capitalize  on  the  tendency  of  Western  lead- 
ers to  mistake  peaceful  coexistence  for  the 
real  thing  and  to  pass  on  this  misunder- 
standing to  their  peoples.  Our  bUndneas  to 
the  realities  of  the  world  is  the  shocking 
measiu-e  of  his  success. 

If  the  Cuban  confrontation  was  a  defeat 
for  communism,  and  it  was  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, then  the  ability  of  the  Sovlete  to  trans- 
form that  defeat  into  a  new  Image  for  inter- 
national communism,  to  shift  gears  some- 
what, and  to  then  go  on  to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  West  once  UKre,  must  have 
almost  no  pcuuUel  In  the  a.nnai^  of  buman 
credulity. 

If  the  Weet  is  now  to  launch  its  own  i->eace 
offensive,  then  the  leaders  of  the  Weet,  and 
President  Johnson  in  particular,  owe  it  to 
their  fellow  citizens  to  explain  Just  what  kind 
of  peace  they  have  in  mind.  If  they  are 
determined  that  the  lessons  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
shall  not  be  that  we  failed  to  give  enough 
support  to  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  but 
rather  that  we  should  never  have  helped 
them  at  all;  if  they  are  determined  that  the 
lesson  of  the  Cuban  missiles  is  that  we  must 
never  risk  such  a  confrontation  again;  if 
they  believe  that  we  can  avoid  being  burled 
by  communism  without  any  corresponding 
determination  to  bury  it;  and  If,  in.  abort, 
they  are  now  detM'mlned  to  go  all  out  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  communism, 
then  it  seems  to  me,  they  must  be  prepcu-ed 
to  answer  these  ultimate  questions: 

1.  Do  they  understand  the  Communist  defi- 
nition of  true  peace?  Do  they  believe  that 
we  can  really  live  in  permanent  genuine 
peace  with  international  cocnmunism  and 
still  preserve  the  essential  characteristics 
and  values  of  Western  civilization? 

2.  If  they  do,  and  if  change  by  the  Com- 
munists is  their  reason  for  believing  so,  then 
they  should  tell  us  exactly  what  change 
they  expect.  Aside  from  periodic  shifts  In 
tactics,  do  they  expect  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  core  of  Communist  i^ilosophy,  world 
outlook,  and  purpoae?  Do  they  expect 
Khrushchev  or  his  successors  to  fundamen- 
tally change  their  determination  to  "bury" 
us? 

3.  If  this  is  really  what  they  expect — 
and  there  Is  much  evidence  now  that  this  Is 
the  underlying  phllosoi^y  behind  our  for- 
eign policy — then  they  owe  us  a  much  better 
explanation  of  why  they  expect  It.  Are  they 
really  convinced  that  Western  policy  toward 
communism  is  so  wise  and  successful  that 
the  Communlste  will  be  permanently  frus- 
trated in  efforta  to  absorb  additional  terri- 
tories or  make  additional  political  inroads  in 
non-Communist  countries? 

The  facte  utterly  contradict  any  such 
comfortable  assumption.  Washington  may 
find  it  politically  expedient  to  pretend  that 
Castro's  infiuence  is  waning  In  Latin  America, 
tlxat  Zanzibar  has  not  really  gone  Commu- 
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nist,  that  Siikamo  can  be  diverted  from  his 
aggressive  Intent  by  a  chat  with  Robert 
Kennedy,  or  that  southeast  AsU  generaUy  Is 
not  being  lost,  but  It  will  take  more  than 
optimistic  propaganda  to  stop  the  predpltata 
decline  of  the  Western  poslticm  throughout 
the  world.  And  until  the  Communist  tide 
has  somewhere  been  decisively  met.  stopped 
and  thrown  back.  It  is  Idle  to  think  that  the 
Conununlst  purpose  will  change.  Why 
should  it?    Communism  is  still  winning. 

The  cold  war  cannot  be  won.  or  ended, 
and  the  true  peace  of  international  harmony 
cannot  be  achieved,  under  the  Conmiimlst 
rules  of  peaceful  coexistence.  These  rules 
must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  the  West  and  the  worldwide 
victory  for  the  peace  of  conununism. 


SUtemeBt  on  G>i»fereDce  Report,  S.  296, 
Adopted  Today,  Febrmary  8, 1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBLS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
la  good  legislation.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies program  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  the  economic 
field.  Money  that  would  not  have  been 
available  to  small  businesses  came  within 
their  reach.  It  is  a  wonderful  program— 
a  gesture  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  small 
business  to  serve  this  Nation. 

Basically,  the  bill  facilitates  invest- 
ment in  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  in  investment  by  small 
business  Investment  c<^panles. 

First  of  an,  it  raises  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  debentures  of  small  btist- 
ness  Investment  compcmies  that  may  be 
purchased  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration from  $400,000  to  $700,000,  and 
permits  such  purchase  for  a  period  of  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Secondly,  it  eliminates  the  dollar  limit 
of  small  business  investment  companies 
investment  in  a  single  concern,  but  it  rs- 
tains  a  limitation  that  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  assets  would  be  reflected  in  a 
loan  to  any  single  company. 

Thirdly,  it  permits  small  business  to 
invest  Idle  funds  in  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  up  to  the  amount  of 
insurance. 

Finally,  it  gives  SBA  specific  authority 
to  participate  with  bcmks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  to  make  loans  to  small 
business  investment  companies. 

HAS  AUUCAOT  PASSSD  SXNATS 

This  bill  will  make  it  possible  to  oon- 
tinue  this  program  o(  assistance  to  small 
business.  Present  funds  are  all  tied  up 
in  prior  investments.  As  a  result.  If  tbm 
program  is  to  continue,  we  must  haws 
this  additional  authorlzatloii.  It  Is  a 
bill  that  has  been  gone  over  carefully. 
It  has  passed  the  House  without  opposi- 
tion. It  has  passed  the  Senate.  Andttie 
two  houses  have  come  to  an  agreement 
in  conference. 

I  urge  Immediate  enactment  of  tbia 
bill,  S.  298. 


LMJ.:  Efwytiuu  to  Everybody 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   MCW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  DEROXJNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suspect  that  more  and  more  Americans 
are  catching  on  to  the  political  duplicity 
of  our  President.  In  its  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  Lynchbiirg  (Va.)  News  re- 
marks about  President  Johnson's  adept- 
ness  at  it: 

A    RZMAKKABLX    PXAT 

The  more  we  observe  of  him,  ttie  more 
we  are  impressed  by  President  Johnson's 
poUtlcal  agUlty.  With  no  visible  effort,  he 
can  be  for  and  agin'  an  issue  at  the  same 
time— cmd  appear  to  be  consistent  in  the 
process. 

Bfr.  Johnson  gave  a  masterful  demonstra- 
tion of  this  agility  dtulng  the  1060  elections 
when  he  ran  for  Vice  President  and  Senator 
from  T^ras  on  two  dlametrloally  oppoeed 
platforms.  __ 

Congreaaman  SxiPinnf  B.  DxaonfiAK,  the 
Republican  who  repreecnte  New  York's  Third 
District,  recently  called  attention  to  this  re- 
markable feat.  He  noted  that  in  1900,  Ux. 
Johnson  ran  for  Vice  Preeldent  on  the  Demo- 
cratic T^tion*^!  platform  adopted  In  Los  An- 
geles and  for  Senator  from  Texas  on  tbe 
platform  adopted  by  the  Democrtalc  Party 
InTeaas. 

Then  Mr.  Dehounian  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
oaxssioKAL  Rscoao  this  comparison  between 
those  platforms: 

TtxB  national  platform  endorsed  further 
oentraliaation  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  Tb*  Texas  plaitform  denounced 
"Federal  encroachment"  and  deplored  the 
"growing  and  menacing  ooncentratlon  of 
power  in  the  Central  Oovemment." 

The  national  platform  favored  sit-in  dem- 
onstrations. The  Texas  platform  called  for 
enforoement  of  laws  designed  to  protect 
private  property  frooa  physical  occupatlcm. 

The  national  platform  promised  to  close 
such  tax  loopholes  as  "depletion  allowances." 
The  Texas  platform  caUed  for  retention  ot 
the  "present  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ances." 

The  national  platform  supported  Federal 
aid  to  education.  The  Texas  platform  op- 
poeed "the  entry  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  the  general  field  of  public  education." 

The  national  platform  favored  school  de- 
segregation. The  Texas  platform  pledged 
"to  protect  the  decisions  of  the  people  of 
local  school  dlstrlcte  in  the  operation  and 
control  of  their  schools." 

The  national  platform  favored  a  system 
•f  medical  care  for  the  aged  as  part  of  the 
social  security  system.  The  Texas  platform 
deplored  "socialistic  proposals"  and  called 
for  State  rather  than  National  action  to 
deal  with  health  problems  of  aged  citizens 
and  supported  the  alternative  Kerr-MlUs 
approach  to  the  problem. 

The  national  platform  supported  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  State  rlght-to-work  lavra.  The 
TeEas  platform  andorsed  the  Texas  rlght- 
to-work  law  as  "necessary  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  Texas." 

"To  top  it  off."  continued  Congressmam 
ama%nnAX.  "last  Thursday  evening,  January 
S3.  Preeldent  Johnson  Lssned  a  statement 
following  the  ratification  of  the  a4th  amend- 
ment to  the  CoostltuUon  by  the  South  Da- 
kota Leglstature,  an  action  which  outlawed 
the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in 
VsdanU  elections,  saying  at  that  Ume: 

*■  'As  majority  leader  ot  the  Senate.  I  per- 
sonally urged  the  banishment  of  bars  ta 


voting.  This  triumph  now  of  liberty  over 
restriction  \b  a  proud  moment  for  me.' " 

"What  Preeldent  Johnson  failed  to  tell 
the  American  people,"  said  Mr.  Dxeottwiak. 
"was  that  between  1943  and  1980,  i^ille  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  of  the  Senate,  he  voted  12  Umes  against 
legislation  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax." 

Which  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  the  American 
people  supposed  to  believe,  asked  Mr. 
Deboonxan. 

That's  easy.    Both. 


Statement  of  tlie  Hooorable  Robert  L  F. 
Sikes  Before  the  Senate  Comnieree 
Committee  on  Firearms  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF  OSOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  P.  Sikks,  testified  Janu- 
ary 23,  1964,  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee Ml  Commerce. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Repre- 
sentative Snas,  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  opposition  to  certain  fire- 
arms centred  legislation.  In  an  excel- 
lent statement  he  dealt  with  almost  every 
argument  used  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  covmtered  each  proposi- 
tion with  strong  logical  assertions  In  op- 
positions to  them. 

One  of  the  prized  possessions  through- 
out our  history  always  has  been  to  bear 
and  owii  arms.  Tbis  attitude  toward 
firearms  has  become  a  historical  tradi- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Convictions 
on  the  right  of  reputable  citizens  to  owm 
and  use  firearms  for  lawful  purposes 
were  so  strong  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
contains  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

In  the  light  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Con- 
gressman SiKEs,  concluded  his  remarks 
with  the  following  quote: 

By  calling  attention  to  a  well-regulated 
militia  fca-  the  security  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  right  of  each  citizen  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the 
essentially  civilian  nature  of  our  economy. 
Although  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
fears  of  governmental  tyranny,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  second  anxendment,  wUl  ever  be 
a  major  danger  to  our  Nation,  the  amend- 
ment stUl  remains  an  important  declaration 
of  our  basic  mUitary-clvlllan  relatlonshlpa, 
la  which  every  citizen  must  be  ready  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  defense  of  his  country.  For 
that  reason  I  believe  the  second  amendment 
will  always  be  Important. 

That  quoted  statement  was  made  by 
the  then  Junior  Senator  fnxn  Massachu- 
setts, the  late  John  P.  Kennedy. 

I  commend  to  you  the  reading  of  his 
testimony  which,  with  pleasure,  I  In- 
clude as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 
Statkmxmt  op  Rxprxskntattvx  Robbct  L.  F. 

SiKxs  Bxroaz  trx  U.S.  Sxnatx  Coiocrrm 

ON  COMMXBCX,  jAimAXT  23, 1904 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  conm:ilt- 
tee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  ta 
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list  of  all  gun  owners  and  were  able  to  ef- 
fectively disarm  the  entire  nation. 

When  I  pxirchase  a  weapon  which  Is  de- 
livered In  Washington,  even  though  I  own 
a  federal  flrearms  license,  I  must  go  person- 
ally to  the  express  office  to  receive  it,  and  I 
must  fully  Identify  myself  and  sign  several 
forms.  Thus  I  would  assiune  that  Washing- 
ton Is  one  of  the  stricter  cities  on  ownership 
of  flrearms.  But  during  a  recent  period 
when  crime  increased  In  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  14  percent,  crime  was  increasing  41 
percent  In  Washington  Gun  laws  are  not 
the  answer. 

In  a  study  by  the  FBI  made  In  564  cities 
during  August  1960,  Involving  a  totaJ  popu- 
lace of  89  million  people,  the  following  sta- 
tistics were  compiled: 

Out  of  7,348  aggravated  assaults.  44  percent 
of  the  offenses  were  committed  by  cutting 
or  stabbing — 24  percent  by  blunt  objects; 
12.7  percent  by  shooting:  12.3  percent  by 
hands,  flsts  or  feet  and  12  percent  by  use  of 
poison. 

Now,  if  it  follows  that  crime  will  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  by  doing  away  with  all 
the  criminal's  weapons,  then  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  these  weapons  should  be 
dealt  with  and  eliminated  according  to  their 
frequency  of  use.  Since  44  percent  of  the 
above  assaults  were  the  result  of  "cutting 
and  stabbing."  then  all  knives  and  ice  picks 
should  be  registered.  Since  "blunt  objects" 
accounted  for  24  percent  of  the  mayhem, 
then  naturally  rocks,  hanuners.  baseball  bats, 
rolling  pins,  etc..  should  be  serialized  and 
registered.  Under  the  "shooting"  heading 
should  be  included  all  weapons  which  propel 
any  object — whether  by  compressed  air  or 
rubber  bands. 

I  do  not  question  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  improvements.  My  statement  simply  is 
designed  to  show  that  we  can  easily  go  too 
far.  The  National  Rifle  Asaoclation.  the 
leading  organization  of  American  sfmrts- 
men,  has  stated  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  legislation  aimed  at  preventing  the  mis- 
use of  flrearms.  but  that  it  opposes  general 
registration  of  firearms  and  proposals  to 
license  the  possession  or  purchase  of  fire- 
arms by  law-abiding  citizens. 

Specifically,  the  association  has  said  that 
it  does  not  oppose  legislation  designed  to 
prohibit  possession  of  flrearms  by  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, fugitives  frojn  Jtwtice.  mental  in- 
competents, dnjg  addicts  and  habitual 
drunkards:  or  making  the  sale  of  flrearms 
to  Juveniles  subject  to  parental  consent. 

In  the  event  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee feels  that  legislation  is  necessary,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  amendments  submitted 
by  Senator  Dodd.  which  would  provide  noti- 
fication by  the  shipper  to  the  local  responsi- 
ble police  agency  when  a  flrearms  order  has 
been  placed,  would  provide  adequate  addi- 
tional security  and  permit  proper  action  to 
be  taken  to  limit  or  prevent  ownership  of 
weapons  by  criminals,  or  those  incompetent 
or  irresponsible. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  broader  picture  of 
flrearms  controls. 

In  recent  years,  seldom  has  a  session  of 
any  State  Legislature  or  of  Congress  met 
without  the  introduction  of  at  least  one 
bill  that  would  ciirtail  the  legitimate  use 
and  possession  of  flrearms  by  citizens  of  good 
repute.  The  vast  majority  of  these  bills  are 
Introduced  with  the  intention  of  curing  some 
social  ill.  or  to  limit  such  use  and  possession 
by  the  Juvenile  delinquent  and  the  criminal 
element. 

While  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  piirposee 
for  which  these  bills  are  Intended,  if  ad- 
ministered correctly  and  given  the  proper 
emphasis.  I  certainly  decry  the  efforts  of 
some  people  or  governmental  agencies  to 
severely  limit  the  peaceful  employment  of 
flrearms  by  lawful  citizens. 

As  the  committee  well  knows^  thoxisands  of 
Americans  who  o<wn  and  enjoy  flrearms  for 


defense  and  sport  now  feel  strongly  that  the 
continuation  of  this  ownerahlp  and  enjoy- 
ment Is  in  Jeopardy.  Much  of  this  came  as 
the  result  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  Before  that  took  place,  however, 
concern  had  been  caused  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
which  established  tlieTTJS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  contents  of  this 
act  and  executive  policy  on  this  subject  gen- 
erated much  publicity  and  reaction  through- 
out the  country.  The  general  grounds  for 
criticism  have  been  that  the  implementation 
of  this  law  could  place  the  United  States  in 
a  dangeroxis  political,  economic,  and  military 
fx»ition  vis-a-vis  the  Communist  bloc.  In 
order  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  did  not 
Include  the  elimination  of  private  flrearms  as 
part  of  the  proposed  disarmament  program. 
I  introduced  a  bill  that  will  protect  such 
rights  of  the  citizen  from  encroachment  by 
the  Disarmament  Agency.  The  language  of 
my  bill  is  identical  to  one  introduced  by 
Senator  HicKunxx^Pxa  and  is  now  contained 
In  Public  Law  88-186,  amending  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmanxent  Act.  That  lang- 
uage Is  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  policy  or  action 
by  any  Government  Agency  which  would 
Interfere  With,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the  ac- 
quisition, possession,  or  use  oS  flrearms  by  an 
Individual  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  personal 
defense,  sport,  recreation,  education  or  train- 
ing." 

We  consider  it  sound  Instirance  in  a  good 
cause. 

I  have  heard  criticism  from  some  quarters 
about  allowing  the  free  possession  and  use 
of  flrearnui  in  modern  American  society. 
Argimaents  that  this  contributes  to  crime  and 
constitutes  a  menace  to  free  Oovemment  are 
completely  fallacious. 

Our  forefathers  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  approved  the  second  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  states  that  "a 
well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." Then,  as  now,  an  armed  citizenry 
is  less  likely  to  be* cowed  by  criminal  ele- 
ments or  oppressive  government.  Rather 
than  restricting  freedom,  the  right  to  possess 
arms  guarantees  It  by  Instilling  independ- 
ence and  strength  in  an  enlightened  people 

The  United  States  Is  facing  a  critical  jjeriod 
In  Its  history.  The  years  to  come  will  decide 
the  desperate  battle'  between  communism 
and  freedom,  individualism  and  totalitarian- 
ism. If  we  are  to  win  this  struggle,  we  will 
need  to  preserve  and  use  every  element  of 
strength  that  Is  available  to  us.  Americans 
are  fighting  in  farflung  corners  of  the  wor:d 
Some  of  them  will  survive  because  of  lessons 
in  marksmanship  and  acquaintances  with 
firearms  gained  as  boys  in  a  free  Focietv 
The  emphasis  placed  on  sraallarms  marks- 
manship for  survival  In  Vietnam  bears  out 
my  long-held  personal  belief  that  there  Is  a 
continuing  need  for  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
skilled  in  the  use  of  basic  flrearms.  As  the 
lawmakers  for  this  great  Nation,  we  would 
be  derelict  in  our  duties  if  we  allowed  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  by  responsible, 
law-abiding  citizens  to  be  curtailed. 

I  have  read  the  statement  of  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN  concerning  the  scope  of  the  activities 
of  this  committee  and  have  been  informed 
of  the  proceedings  that  occurred  during 
your  previous  hearings.  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  Intentions  of  the  committee  to 
study  in  detail  any  problems  that  may  have 
arisen  as  the  result  of  the  ease  of  accessibil- 
ity of  flrearms  to  the  undesirable  elements 
of  our  society  through  mall-order  channels. 
Such  problems,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked, 
could  result  in  further  restrictions  on  the 
law-abiding  citizens. 

If  upoa  completion  of  your  investigations, 
you  deem  It  necessary  to  the  continuing  good 
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of  our  society  to  recommend  additional  con- 
trols on  flrearms,  I  urge  that  the  legialation 
be  developed  in  the  spirit  of  Senator  Mao- 
NusoN's  statement  of  December  10,  1963, 
when  he  said: 

"Any  legtolatlon.  State  or  Federal,  must 
consider  the  constitutional  right  of  our  citi- 
zens to  bear  arms.  Responsible  citizens  have 
the  right  to  possess  flrearms  for  piirpoees  for 
self-protection,  security  of  the  Nation,  himt- 
ing.  and  recognized  sporting  activities." 

Let  me  assure  the  committee  that  I  will 
support  legislation  in  keeping  with  these 
thoughts — legislation  that  will  make  it  more 
difficult  tor  criminals  or  those  inclined  to- 
ward criminal  activities,  mental  InctMnpe- 
tents,  drug  addicts,  habitual  drunkards  and 
Juveniles  to  obtain  firearms,  and  which  will 
severely  penalize  those  persons  perpetuating 
crimes  while  armed.  But  let  me  urge  caution 
in  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  lest  they  go 
much  further  than  Is  needed  or  Intended. 

In  the  April  1960  issue  of  Guns  magazine, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wrote  the  following: 

"By  calling  attention  to  a  well-regulated 
militia  for  the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
right  of  each  citizen  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the  essen- 
tially civilian  natiu-e  of  our  economy.  Al- 
though It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  fears 
of  governmental  tyranny,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  second  amendment,  will  ever  be  a  major 
danger  to  our  Nation,  the  amendment  still 
remains  an  Important  declaration  of  our 
basic  military-civilian  relationships,  in  which 
every  citizen  must  be  ready  to  pcirtlclpate  In 
the  defense  of  his  country.  For  that  reason 
I  believe  the  second  amendment  will  always 
be  Important." 

The  man  who  wrote  that  was  the  then 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy. 


John  Steinbeck  on  Equality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MA88ACU  U  HVi'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  S,  1964 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived perraission  from  John  Steinbeck's 
literary  agent  In  New  York  to  insert  Into 
the  Rkooro  a  famous  article  that  he  once 
wrote  for  the  Saturday  Review. 

This  article  by  the  distinguished  Nobel 
Prlzewinnlng  novelist  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  when  It  was  published, 
and  I  am  indeed  proud  to  make  it  part  of 
the  Record. 

No  one  could  attempt  or  desire  to 
paraphrase  Mr.  Steinbeck's  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and,  \mder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  certain  that  those  who 
missed  the  article  will  be  pleased  to  find 
it  here. 

The  article  follows: 

Atqux  Valx 
(By  John  Steinbeck) 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  qualities 
we  expect  in  Negroes.  No  race  has  ever 
offered  another  such  high  regard.  We  ex- 
pect Negroes  to  be  wiser  than  ««  are.  more 
tolerant  than  we  are.  braver,  more  dignified 
tliah  we,  mor*  self-controlled  and  self-dls- 
dplined.  We  even  demand  more  talent  tram 
them  than  from  ourselves.  A  Negro  must  be 
10  times  as  gifted  as  a  white  to  receive 
equal  recognltlcm.  We  expect  Negroes  to  have 
more  endurance  than  we  in  athletics,  more 


courage  In  defeat,  more  rhythm  and  versatil- 
ity in  music  and  dancing,  more  controlled 
emotion  in  theater.  We  expect  them  to  obey 
rules  of  condiict  w«  flout,  to  be  more  courte- 
otis.  more  gallant,  more  proud,  more  stead- 
fast. In  a  word,  while  maintaining  that 
Negroes  are  Inferior  to  us.  by  our  unques- 
tioning faith  in  them  we  prove  our  convic- 
tion that  they  are  superior  in  many  flelds, 
even  flelds  we  are  presumed  to  be  trained 
and  conditioned  In  and  they  are  not. 
Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 
In  the  Alabama  bus  boycott  we  knew 
there  would  be  no  Negro  violence — and  there 
wasn't.  The  only  violence  was  white 
violence. 

In  the  streets  we  expect  courtesy  from 
Negroes  even  when  we  are  ugly  and  over- 
bearing. 

In  the  prize  ring  we  know  a  Negro  will  be 
game  and  will  not  complain  at  a  decision. 
In  Little  Rock  we  knew  that  any  brutolity 
would  originate  among  the  whites. 

For  a  long  time  whites  woiild  not  com- 
pete against  Negroes  for  fear  they  might  lose. 
It  was  said  that  their  coordination — It  was 
called  anlnukl  coordination — ^was  better  and 
their  physical  responses  quicker. 

If  there  is  racial  trouble,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Negroes  will  not  strike  the  flrst 
blow,  will  not  attack  in  the  night,  will  not 
set  off  bombs,  and  our  belief  Is  borne  out  by 
events. 

We  expect  Negroes  to  be  good-tempered 
and  self-controlled  under  all  circumstances. 
But  our  greatest  expectation  Lb  that  they 
will  be  honest,  honorable,  and  decent.  This 
is  the  most  profoxmd  compliment  we  can 
pay  any  man  (x  group.  And  the  proof  of  this 
shows  In  our  outrage  when  a  Negro  does 
not  live  up  to  the  picture  we  (wdlnarily  have 
of  him. 

With  thousands  of  biu^larles.  muggings, 
embezzlements  repeated  every  day,  we  are 
upset  when  a  Negro  is  found  doing  what  so 
many  whites  do  regularly. 

In  New  York  with  its  dally  reports  of  pub- 
lic thefls,  deceits,  and  asscn-ted  political  and 
flscal  raids  on  public  money  and  treason 
against  public  trust,  one  Negro  who  suc- 
cumbs to  the  temptation  to  do  what  many 
white  people  do  fllls  us  with  dismay  and  the 
papers  are  full  of  It.  What  greater  compli- 
ment can  we  pay  to  a  people? 
Finally,  let  me  bring  it  down  to  cases. 
I  have  children,  as  many  of  you  whites 
who  read  ttils  have.  Do  you  think  your 
chUdren  would  have  the  guts,  the  dignity, 
and  the  responsibility  to  go  to  schocfl  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  knowing  they  would  be  instilted. 
shoved,  hated,  sneered  at.  even  spat  upon 
day  after  day,  and  do  it  quietly  without 
showing  anger,  petulance,  or  complaint? 
And  even  if  they  could  take  it,  would  they 
also  get  good  grades? 

Now  I  am  a  grown,  fairly  well-educated — 
I  hc^e  intelligent — ^whlte  man.  I  know  that 
violence  can  produce  no  good  effect  of  any 
kind.  And  yet  if  my  child  were  spat  on  and 
insulteji.  I  couldn't  trust  myself  not  to  get 
a  ball  bat  and  knock  out  a  few  brains.  But 
I  trust  Negroes  not  to,  and  they  haven't. 

I  think  so  muoh  of  those  schoolchildren 
in  Little  Rock — a  smaU  handful  who  carry 
the  will  and  conscience,  the  hopes  and  fu- 
tures of  mlUioiDs  in  their  arms.  They  liave 
not  let  their  pec^e  down.  I  think,  what 
quiet  pride  their  grand<diildrea  can  have  in 
them  knowing  they  came  of  such  stock. 

And  then  I  think  ot  the  faces  of  the  mob 
that  tried  to  keep  them  out,  faces  drooling 
hatred,  cursing  and  accursed  faces,  lirave 
only  in  numbers,  spitting  their  venom  at 
children.  And  soma  of  those  faces,  masked, 
sneakii^  in  the  night  to  plant  a  bomb — the 
final  weapon  of  a  coward. 

What  pride  can  their  descendants  take  in 
their  anoeatry?  But  of  course  they  will  for- 
get, or  lie.  or  both. 

When  Martin  Lutiier  King  was  stabbed 
by  a  hysterical  woman,  he  might  well  have 


felt  some  anger  or  hurt  or  despair.  But  his 
flrst  words  on  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic 
were:  "E>on't  let  them  hurt  her.  Sbe  needs 
help." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  anger  against  Negroes 
stems  from  a  profound  sense  of  their  su- 
periority, and  perhi^ie  their  superiority  is 
rooted  in  having  a  cause  and  an  unanswer- 
able method  composed  of  courage,  restraint, 
and  a  sense  of  direction. 


L.B.J. 


Double-Time  Proposal  Not  tbc 
Answer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  recommended  that 
employers  in  certain  Industries  be  re- 
quired to  pay  double  for  overtime  work. 
It  is  not  that  easy. 

In  the  February  4  Issue  of  the  Miami 
Herald  an  excellent  editorial  showed 
how  this  proposal  could  cause  us  more 
trouble  rather  than  solve  the  problem: 
The  Wbono  Answib  to  Unzmplotmsmt — 
DouBLK  Timing  to  TaouBLX 
Making  Jobs  by  Government  control  of 
wages  paid  and  hours  worked  seems  to  have 
an  irresistible  lure  to  bureaucracy. 

For  Instance,  in  a  message  to  Congress  last 
week  President  Johnson  recommended  that 
employers  in  certain  industries  be  required 
to  pay  double  for  overtime  work. 

Labor  Department  statlsticans  who  advise 
the  President  in  these  matters  reason  that 
with  15  million  people  regularly  working 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  but  with  4  mil- 
lion others  unemployed,  the  penalty  of 
double  pay  would  create  more  J<rt)s. 

This,  as  the  saying  goes,  would  be  nice 
work  if  you  could  get  It.  But  how  many  in- 
dustries would  comply  and  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  paying  double  time  rather  than  time 
and  a  half? 

Given  the  fringe  beneflts  and  the  person- 
nel costs  which  go  with  setting  up  new  Jobs, 
overtime  often  has  been  cheaper  than  hiring 
extra  hands. 

But  the  problem  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plex than  slapping  penalties  on  hapless 
employers. 

For  one  thing,  some  labor  unions  delib- 
erately foster  a  shortage  of  Jobs  by  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices.  The  tendency 
then  has  been  to  shorten  the  workweek  and 
make  overtime  necessary. 

In  New  York  City  Electrical  Wortters  won 
a  25-hour  week  in  1963  (they  had  demanded 
a  20-hour  week),  and  while  s<Mne  appren- 
tices have  been  added  by  agreement,  elec- 
trical contracting  has  priced  Itself  sk^igh. 
Most  garment  workers  are  on  a  36 -hour . 
week:  in  larger  cities  the  workweek  in 
printing  and  publishing  is  36.6  hours,  and 
in  18  labor  markets  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  47  percent  of  office  work- 
ers and  10  percent  of  plant  workers  were 
clocked  at  under  40  hours. 

For  another  thing,  there  is  no  apparent  way 
to  regulate  "moonlighting" — working  at  an 
extra  job  after  completing  the  regular  hours 
down  at  the  foundry. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  thoughtful  per- 
sons will  take  exception  to  the  machinery 
which  President  Johnson  would  create  to 
make  jobs  Industry  by  Industry. 

Under  the  scheme  proposed  to  Congress, 
each    Industry    affected   would    be    investi- 
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documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Itetum  of  vuunuteript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  lismbets  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Ofllce  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rccokd  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  t'"'* 
q>ecifled,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Rxcoao  for  1  day.  In  no 
ease  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  TatnUaT  matter. — The  manviacrlpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rccoro  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  fumiahed.—PToota  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  f\ir- 
nlshed  the  day  the  manuscript  Lb  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  deUy  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  RxcosD  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

-  6.  NotatUm  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retiuned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rscoao. 

7.  Thtrty-dof  Umit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  pubhah  in  the  Congkxssionai. 
Recobb  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding SO  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  ProtHded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  seesion  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrectiOTU, — The  permanent  Raooao  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  80  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Aj^j  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  ocarecUons  of  the  original  eopy  and  shall 
not  ln<dQde  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

0.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  OoicoaussioNAi.  Rbcoid  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  prevloxisly 
printed.  This  rale  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  eonfer«ice  reports. 

10(a).  AppertOix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proeeed- 
Inga,  tbe  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  autborlaed  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  Tbat  no  address,  speech, 
OT  article  dehversd  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Cokoxs- 
aiOMAi.  SaooBD. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  OownsissTimAi:.  Rsooao  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  tba  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  tbs  eopy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  thioughout 
the  Appexidix.    !%«  sequence  for  each  House 


shall  f  oUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  whlob  tbe  oopy  oomes  from 
the  Official  Bsportan  of  tbs  reapectlve 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hotise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  tha  lead  item 
among  their  ertsnaiona.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  Hoxise  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  becaiiae  of  volmna  or  equipment 
llmltaUons,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowing  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNGxxssxoNAL  RscOBD,  nor  to  Rbcords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Katimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pagea  in  any  on(  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoNcxxsaioirAi.  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
pubUshlng  the  same,  which  estimate  of  coet 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  la  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpte  from  letters,  tele- 
grams^  or  artlclea  preaented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  coTirse  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  bis  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
piirpoees  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  tbs  Comobsssional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  Official  Meportert. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  abaD  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Additional  copies  at  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Waahlngton  35,  D.C.,  at  coat 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  38  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorised  bocAdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
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fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
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the  resale  of  Government  publlcatlona  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  tbe  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documente  and  tbs  head  of  tbe  re- 
•pective  department  or  establishment  at  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Edward  R.  Morrow  Steps  Dowa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  my  fellow  Congressmen  Join  me  In 
my  expression  of  extreme  regret  upon 
the  resignation  of  Edward  R.  Murrow 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Mr.  Murrow  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable Job;  as  William  P.  Johnston 
pointed  out  in  the  January  22  issue  of 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune: 

Murrow'8  contribution  to  his  OoTemment 
l8  not  easily  or  quickly  replaceable,  though. 
He  accomplished  a  minor  miracle  In  Federal 
aerrlce — creating  public  and  congreesional 
confidence  In  an  activity  of  OoTernment 
almoet  automatically  subject  to  suspicion. 

It  is  true  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  for  any  man  to  follow  in  Mur- 
row's  footsteps,  but  President  Johnson 
has  appointed  a  very  able  man  to  take 
over  the  directorship  of  USIA.  Carl 
Rowan,  a  relatively  young  man,  has  al- 
ready enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  as 
an  outstanding  reporter,  author,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Am- 
bassador to  Finland.  In  Pinland,  Mr. 
Rowan  made  a  real  effort  to  break  down 
the  normal  barriers  of  diplomatic  re- 
serve and  expended  a  good  deal  of  energy 
getting  to  know  the  Fiiuiish  people  and 
understanding  their  point  of  view.  He 
tried  to  present  a  realistic,  not  an  ideal- 
ized, picture  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Finnish  people;  in  doing  so,  he  made 
many  friends  for  our  countiy. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  wish  Mr.  Rowan  well  in  the 
difficult  Job  which  lies  ahead  of  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  by  William  P.  Johnston  en- 
titled "Mr.  Murrow  Steps  Down,"  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Edward  R.  Mukiow  Steps  Down 

Confirmation  yesterday  of  the  long-ru- 
mored resignation  of  Edward  R.  ACurrow  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
leaves  to  his  successor  the  unenviable  task  of 
trying  to  sustain  Murrow's  high  standards 
of  performance. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  accepted  the 
resignation  "with  the  greatest  reluctance"  to 
give  Murrow  time  for  a  long  convalescence 
from  lung  cancer  sxirgery.  Murrow's  Ulnees 
slowed  his  Intense  pace  long  before  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  so  perhaps  he  and  Mr. 
Johnson  at  least  will  be  spcu-ed  the  criticism 
that  the  resignation  marks  a  further  breakup 
of  the  Kennedy  team. 

Murrow's  contribution  to  his  Qovemment 
la  not  easily  or  quickly  replaceable,  though. 
He  accomplished  a  minor  miracle  in  Federal 
service — creating    public    and    congressional 
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confidence  in  an  afltivlty  of  Governmeat  al- 
most autoauttleaBf  subject  to  suq>lclon. 

As  chief  or  America's  program  to  cUesem- 
inate  abroad  Infermatlon  abofit  the  policies 
and  performance  eC  the  United  States,  Mor- 
row was  described  by  this  country's  enemies 
and  some  of  its  citizens  as  head  of  the  U.S. 
propaganda  branch. 

The  brilliant  and  supremely  articulate 
Murrow  coimtered  such  slurs  by  insisting 
that  the  United  States  should  hew  strictly  to 
the  lines  of  truth,  fairness,  and  objectivity  in 
informing  other  countries  about  this  Na- 
tion's goals,  attainments,  and  shortcomings. 

He  broxight  to  his  task  a  remarkable  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  brigbest  stars  in  radio 
and  television  Journalism.  From  his  under- 
graduate dajrs  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity through  his  years  of  r^wrtlng  and  in- 
terpreting the  news  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  Murrow  established  an  unsurpassed 
reputation  in  broadcasting.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  possessing 
one  of  the  great  voices  of  broadcasting,  with 
a  reporting  skill  and  understanding  to  match. 

In  his  service  as  Director  of  the  UjS.  In- 
formation Agency,  Murrow  has  Insisted  that 
hU  Job  is  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  United 
States.  When  the  news  of  this  country  has 
been  painfully  embarrassing — as  in  the  case 
of  racial  conflicts — he  has  reported  that  news 
to  listeners  overseas,  putting  it  in  the  per- 
spective of  America's  goals  and  intentiocM, 
but  still  reporting  it.  His  emphasis  upon 
telling  the  balanced  truth  has  earned  hiwi 
the  criticism  of  those  who  would  prefer  ex- 
ports of  propaganda  to  the  dissemination  of 
truth.  But  it  has  won  him  the  respect  of 
those  much  more  representative  leaders  of 
this  country  who  do  not  fear  the  truth,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

His  siiccessor,  Carl  Rowan,  now  Ambassa- 
dc»'  to  Finland  and  formerly  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public  Infor- 
mation Policies,  has  two  handicaps  as  he 
attempts  to  fill  M\u-row's  position. 

First,  he  is  the  first  Negro  to  be  appointed 
to  a  Federal  position  of  this  magnitude. 
This  fact  may  make  his  task  more  difficult 
among  the  racially  {M-eJiidlced  in  this  coun- 
try—rln  and  out  of  Congress — though  It  may 
help  him  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  largest 
single  blemish  overseas  on  America's  reputa- 
tion. 

Second,  Rowan  has  some  major  fencemend- 
ing  to  accomplish  with  the  press  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  most  recent  flurry 
over  management  of  the  news  was  absorbing 
the  country's  attention  last  spring.  Rowan 
retorted  to  press  critics  with  more  heat 
than  wisdom.  He  infuriated  many  conscien- 
tious UJS.  new^Mtpermen  by  asserting  that 
many  newspi^Mrs  deliberately  distorted  and 
sensationalized  news  of  Government  to  "sell 
more  newspapers."  The  charge  may  be  sup- 
ported to  a  degree  In  rare  and  Isolated  cases, 
but  as  a  generalization  It  Is  unfair  and 
imtnie.  This  is  one  of  those  sc^diomorlc 
cliches  which  the  responsible  press  expects 
from  the  uninformed,  but  It  does  not  become 
a  newspapemi^  of  Rowan's  experience,  nor 
one  of  the  leading  press  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

On  the  other  hand.  Rowan  is  an  intelligent 
and  energetic  public  servant  who  Is  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  intricate  processes 
of  Government  administration.  He  Is  an 
affable  and  engaging  man  when  he  guards 
against  overstatement,  and  he  is  potentially 
quite  citable  of  flUing  his  imposing  new 
assignment  with  distinction.    He  may  have 


to  acquire  some  political  maturity  in  a  hunry, 
but  he  has  a  Job  now  whleh  Is  designed  to 
mature  any  man  quickly. — "BJ. 


Baakiiif ,  Profits,  and  Economic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaktf,  In  an 
address  by  Mr.  William  F.  Kelly,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, before  the  17th  Annual  FtH^casting 
Conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Greater  Philadelphia,  on  January  9, 
1964,  It  is  my  opinlcm  that  he  presented 
points  about  banking,  profits,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  which  will  be  of  Interest 
to  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  certainly  to  all  Monbers  of  Congress. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  insert  Mr.  Kelly's 
speech  which  follows: 

Banking,  Psonrs,  and  Econoxic  Gbowth 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  at  this  dlnno- 
session,  and  to  offer  a  few  c<xnmenta  which 
I  hope  will  be  appropriate  to  the  central 
theme  of  this  forecasting  conference — "Prof- 
its in  a  Socially  Minded  ■conomy." 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  basic  conflict  between  the 
needs  of  a  profit-oriented,  free-enterprise 
economy  and  the  need  for  what  might  be 
termed  (for  lack  of  a  better  phrase)  social 
Justice.  In  fact,  a  properly  regulated,  profit- 
driven  economy  is  not  only  the  beet  route 
to  maximizing  a  nation's  economic  well- 
being,  but  It  Is  also  the  most  effective  means 
of  lns\irlng  social  welfare.  There  Is  no  better 
way  of  combating  the  social  problems  of 
unemployment,  inadequate  housing,  and 
other  aspects  of  substandard  living  than  by 
making  maximum  efforts  to  Insure  that  the 
domestic  economy  proq>ers,  expands,  and 
produces  adequate  Job  opportunities.  This 
suggests.  In  tiim,  the  need  for  constant  stress 
on- the  key  role  of  profits  In  the  process  of 
econcHnlc  growth,  and  on  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  adequate  profit  Incentive. 

Difficulties  can  arise,  of  course,  when  we 
attempt — ^through  various  Instruments  of  na- 
tional economic  poUcy — to  find  quick  solu- 
tions for  the  Individual  instances  of  poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  social  hardships  which  arise 
within  the  framework  of  a  free-enterprise 
economy.  The  severity  of  these  social  blights 
In  the  long  run  will  depend  largely  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  economy's  performance.  In 
attempting  to  deal  with  thnn  through 
adaptations  of  national  economic  policy,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  fashion  shortrun 
remedies  which  impede  the  longer  range  per- 
formance of  our  economy. 

We  must  try,  in  particular,  to  avoid  en- 
croachments on  the  strength  of  those  in- 
centives— in  particular  the  profit  incentive — 
which  lend  drive  and  energy  to  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  Otherwise,  the  economy's 
performance  may  become  progressively  less 
adequate;  and  since  most  Government  pro- 
grams refiect  the  residual  needs  of  the  Na- 
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17  feet  and  an  ocean  vessel  went  through 
the  South  Pass. 

The  Government,  however,  was  slow  in 
making  payments  and  eventually  paid  less 
than  tha  amounts  stipulated.  Ths  company 
went  deeper  Into  debt.  The  bank,  which  had 
financed  the  major  part  of  both  of  these  proj- 
ects, finally  closed  becaxise  it  lost  so  much 
on  theae  two  englneerliLg  triumphs. 

In  1879,  the  year  the  Jetty  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  channel  reached  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  and  26  times  as  much  export  went  out 
through  the  Mississippi  as  had  gone  in  tbe 
year  the  project  was  started. 

Florence  Dorsey,  In  "Road  to  the  Sea."  said. 
"Insurance  rates  on  •  •  •  perlsbablee  had 
dropped,  the  price  of  bread  was  cheapened 
over  half  the  earth.  New  Orleans,  raised 
from  11th  to  Sd  place  as  the  country's  ex- 
port point,  was  taking  its  place  as  a  great 
port." 

Ultimately  the  depositors  of  the  bank 
were  repaid  In  full,  and  the  loss  was  suf- 
fered by  the  stockholders,  of  whom  Eads  was 
one  of  the  largest.  Professor  Trescott  said. 
"American  bank  credit  seldom  wsm  put  to 
better  use." 

Some  of  the  other  more  successful  ven- 
tures financed  In  part  by  banks  can  be  found 
In  such  industries  as  petroleum,  automobiles, 
steel,  railroads,  meat  packing  and  shipbuild- 
ing. 

A  LXSSON  PROM  THE  PAST 

The  role  of  commercial  banks  In  providing 
large  amounts  of  risk  capital — eil  In  search 
of  profits — helped  make  the  country  vigor- 
ous, enterprising,  and  dynamic.  It  also  con- 
tributed weakness — in  the  form  of  large- 
scale  bcknk  failures  from  time  to  time  with 
the  resulting  Instability  in  the  money  suiH>ly 
It  was  Inevitatrie  that  restraints  should  be 
imposed  on  bank  lending.  I  don't  think  that 
many  businessmen  or  bankers  would  argue 
that  commercial  banks  should  be  the  major 
supplier  of  risk  capital  to  American  industry 
and  eomm^ce  today  as  they  were  in  the  past 
century. 

But  ton't  there  a  lesson  tn  the  spectctcular 
growth  performance  of  an  era  when  capital 
and  credit  flowed  freely — pwhi^M  too 
freely — in  search  of  the  highest  rates  of  re- 
tiu-n?  I  would  suggest  that  there  to.  A 
free -enterprise  economy  relies  on  profits  as 
the  major  factor  influencing  the  allocation 
of  Its  reeources.  The  shifting  ;H^fits  of  in- 
dividual firms  and  industriea  reflect  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  public  demand  for  their 
products.  These  shifts  in  profit  positions 
are  constantly  serving  to  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  ability  of  individual  firms' and 
industries  to  command  resources — labor,  raw 
materials,  and  oapital.  Labor  and  capital 
nK>ve  from  industries  and  firms  of  weak  de- 
mand to  those  of  stronger  demand.  Through 
thto  proceBB  the  resources  of  the  Nation  are 
allocated  In  accordance  with  public  needs 
and  desires — as  refiected  In  consumer  spend- 
ing patterns. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly,  how- 
ever, that  reliance  on  profits  for  allocating 
resources  and  for  maintaining  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  that  fimds  be  free 
to  move — not  only  from  one  firm  to  another, 
but  also  from  one  area  of  the  country  to 
another.  Otherwise,  new  firms  cannot  grow, 
speculative  ventures  of  great  promise  can- 
not be  financed,  and  the  p>roces8  of  further 
revolutionizing  oommerce  and  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  society  cannot  be  sustained 
In  short,  unless  funds  are  free  to  move  In 
response  to  profit  opportunities,  the  process 
of  economic  growth  will  be  stifled 

BANKS    AS     mn^nPTJEPOSX     LXMDiaS 

Tbe  significance  of  thto  fact  for  the  oper- 
ations Of  the  commercial  banking  system 
becomes  obvious  at  once,  for  oommercial 
b€tnks  are  the  principal  multipurpose  lend- 
ers in  this  country.  Bank  lending  operations 
cover  every  aspect  of  conunercial  and  indus- 
trial  activity,  and  bank  customers  include 


all  types  of  spending  units — from  households 
to  business  to  government.  Banks  occupy 
the  central  position  of  the  process  through 
which  credit  continuously  to  being  shifted 
from  one  firm  to  another,  and  from  one 
industry  to  another,  In  response  to  profit  per- 
formance and  the  opportunity  for  profitable 
use  of  credit.  Among  financial  institutions, 
commercial  banks  are  unique  in  thto  respect: 
for  their  all-encompassing  lending  role  to  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  special-purpose 
lending  of  their  oosnpetitors. 

The  critical  role  of  banks  in  serving  eco- 
nomic growth  to  not  greatly  lessened  by  tbe 
fact  that  banks  no  longer  provide  the  bulk 
of  risk  oapital  for  new  ventures.  The  fact 
is  that  commercial  banks,  by  virtue  of  the 
breadth  of  their  contacts  with  spending 
unlU  of  all  types,  are  often  the  point  of 
Inquiry  for  individuals  who  are  long  on  new 
Ideas  and  short  on  funds.  Although  only  a 
portion  of  these  applicants  for  risk  capital 
can  be  accommodated  with  bank  funds,  the 
remainder  are  iisually  given  advice  as  to  how 
the  risk  capital  might  be  raised.  Of  greater 
Importance,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
avallabUity  of  growth  capital  to  Just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  process  of  economic  gitiwth  as  is 
venture  capital.  While  banks  eazmot  pro- 
vide large  amounts  of  venture  ei4>ltal,  the 
amoiut  of  growth  o^jltal  which  they  ftu-- 
nish  to  huge  Indeed.  And.  In  allocating  these 
funds  for  growth  to  those  borrowers  who  can 
use  them  most  efllclently.  -the  >'*"^«"g  sys- 
tem to  participating  as  It  should  in  promot- 
ing that  allocation  of  resources  which,  in 
response  to  profit  opportunltlee,  best  serves 
the  needs  of  economic  growth. 

nnoADs  ON   cAPrrAL  moboxtt 

I  do  not  doubt  that  oommercial  banks,  in 
their  role  of  multipurpose  lenders,  will  con- 
tinue to  allocate  credit  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  marketplace — that  their  loans 
will  move  into  those  tises  for  which  there  is 
greatest  demand.  There  to.  In  fact,  scarcely 
any  other  basis  for  a  bank's  lending  policy. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  altogether  confi- 
dent that  the  responsiveness  of  bank  lending 
to  market  forces  can  of  itself  assure  the  mo- 
bility of  capital  which  to  required  to  serve 
fully  the  Interest  of  economic  growth. 

My  reason  for  sajrlng  this  to  that,  as  time 
passes,  the  relative  Importance  In  a  quanti- 
tative sense  of  banks  as  suppliers  of  credit 
to  the  Nation's  borrowers  beoonkes  progres- 
sively smaller,  and  the  retotive  Importance  of 
what  are  essentially  single-purpose  lenders 
becomes  larger.  Surely  no  one  can  doubt 
that  thto  situation  presents  a  serious  threat 
to  the  mobility  of  credit.  For  to  the  extent 
that  savings  flow  Into  the  hands  of  largely 
single-piirpose  lenders,  the  ftmds  are  not  free 
to  move  into  the  hands  of  credit  users  not 
served  by  these  lenders.  Nor,  in  many  cases. 
are  these  lenders  able  ta  shift  funds  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  in  response  to  re- 
gional differences  In  credit  needs.  This 
credit  is  not  mobile:  it  to  not  free  to  move 
from  one  indiistry  to  another  in  resp>on6e 
to  changes  in  pr(^t  opportunities  as  between 
industries.  Nor  does  it  move  readily  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  another.  This 
to  Ln  sharp  contrast  with  the  high  mobility 
of  fimds  made  available  to  commercial 
banks,  which  lend  to  all  types  of  borrowers 
and.  through  the  correspondent  banking  sys- 
tem, in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  the  abil- 
ity of  capital  to  move  to  those  areas  of  most 
profitable  use  to  an  essenttol  requirement  for 
economic  growth — and  I  do  accept  it— then 
we  must  be  concerned  about  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  essentially  single-purpo-^e 
lenders  in  thto  country. 

If  thto  growth  were  the  natural  prcxluct 
of  market  forces  at  work,  there  would  not  be 
any  valid  Ijasto  for  complaint.  Certainly 
commercial  bankers  could  not  register  a 
complaint  under  these  clrcumstance.s.  Our 
dedication  to  free-market  forces  Is  far  too 
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strong  to  allow  us  to  believe  that  we  have 
an  inherent  right  to  grow. 

SOCIAL  paxoErnxs  and  gbxdit  uses 

The  fact  to.  however,  that  the  Inroads  on 
capital  and  credit  mobility  being  mad*  by 
the  growth  of  single-purpose  tenders  are  not 
the  result  of  market  forces,  but  rather  of 
public-policy  dectoions  which  assign  a  high- 
er order  of  social  priority  to  some  uses  of 
credit  than  to  others.  As  a  means  of  subsl- 
dlEing  housing  credit,  for  example,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  to  accorded  highly 
preferential  tax  and  regulatory  treatment 
which  places  It  in  a  position  clearly  superior 
to  ooounerctol  banks  In  competing  for  the 
public's  savings.  Its  q>ectaeular  growth  rec- 
ord tesOfles  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  sub- 
sidy. Similarly,  credit  xmions  are  accorded 
preferential  tax  treatment  In  the  Interest  of 
attracting  more  funds  to  oonsxuner  lending. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  either  of  these  two 
indiistrles.  But  I  sharply  disagree  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  laws  tmder  which  they 
operate.  For  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  study  of  economic  growth  to  not  that 
one  type  of  credit  to  socially  man  dealralde 
than  another,  but  rather  that  It  to  socially 
desirable  to  allow  credit  to  move  freely  Into 
those  areas  where  It  to  In  greatest  demand 
and  can  be  used  most  profltably. 

My  friends  In  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try may  argue  that  thto  to  precisely  the 
Justlflcatlon  for  their  attempt  to  secure 
broader  lending  and  Investing  powers.  Their 
argimient  has  little  validity  since  It  needs 
to  be  said  that  they  should  not  expect  to 
behave  as  multipurpose  lenders  while  being 
regulated  and  taxed  as  single-purpose  lend- 
ers. Legtolatlon  which  would  permit  such 
a  situation  would  be  highly  dtocriminatory 
to  the  Nation's  commercial  banks,  for  it 
wotild  make  possible  the  creation  of  new 
lending  Institutions  which  could  operate  as 
commercial  banks  in  all  major  respects  but 
under  more  liberal  ground  rules,  psirticularly 
in  the  areas  of  regulation  and  taxes. 

LXmrKD    BASIS    POB    OPTIMISM 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  cite  evidence  of 
growing  awareness  of  the  ulthnate  futility 
of  attempting  to  serve  social  objectives  by 
assigning  an  order  of  social  priority  to  the 
users  of  credit.  Lest  we  be  tempted  to  do 
so,  however,  we  might  want  to  recall  that  it 
has  been  only  a  few  years  since  great  con- 
cern was  expressed  over  a  shortage  of  venture 
capital.  Such  concern  was  voiced  even  dur- 
ing a  period  of  quite  abundant  mortgage 
credit.  Perhaps  at  the  time  no  one  consid- 
ered thto  alleged  shcnrtage  in  one  market, 
coupled  with  quite  liberal  credit  conditions 
in  another,  as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  credit 
mobility  due  to  excessive  channeling  of  the 
flow  of  savings. 

An  astute  observer  of  economic  history 
might  have  remedied  the  situation  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  calculated  to  promote 
greater  mobility  of  capital  among  credit 
markets.  The  approach  selected,  however, 
was  quite  the  opposite:  venture  capital  for 
smaller  firms  was  assigned  a  higher  degree 
of  social  priority,  and  special  incentives  (in- 
cluding favorable  tax  treatment)  were  pro- 
vided for  the  flow  of  funds  into  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies. 

This  sequence  of  events  alone  Illustrates 
the  logical  outcome  of  attempts  to  legislate 
credit  flows  according  to  a  predetermined 
scheme  of  social  priorities.  Such  efforts  can 
so  disturb  the  credit  allocation  process  that 
each  step  creates  problems  in  another  sec- 
tor, with  the  ultimate  pattern  of  credit  allo- 
cation reflecting  little  or  no  relationship 
to  what  It  would  be  under  free-market 
processes. 

OVERALL    VIEW 

As  a  banker  with  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
growth  of  hto  Industry,  I  naturally  am  con- 
cerned that  banks — as  the  Nation's  major 
multipurpose  lenders — are  faced  with  arbi- 
trary handicaps  to  their  competitive  .ability. 


which  makes  tt  difficult  for  them  to  share 
folly  In  the  Nation's  economic  growth.  As 
a  dtlBsn,  I  am  even  more  concerned  over 
listing  trends  which  suggest  that  ttie  flow 
of  the  Nation's  savings  to  beonmlng  pro- 
gressively more  oooipartmentallzed.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  single  social  jH^orlty  can  be 
placed  above  the  objective  of  maintaining  a 
prosperous  and  growing  economy  and  that 
the  free  movement  of  capital,  in  response  to 
profit  opportunltlee,  to  essential  to  the  sound 
functioning  of  that  economy. 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP   PLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1964,  the  International  Affairs 
Council  of  the  Miami-Dade  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  privllegecl  to 
have  as  its  sp^iker,  Mr.  Anthony  F.  Ar- 
paia,  vice  president.  International  Serv- 
ices, REA  Express. 

Mr.  Arpaia's  stimulating  address  on 
world  trade  is  a  fine  example  of  the  out- 
standing and  informative  talks  presented 
by  the  council,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 


Have  the  Wobds  "Made  in  U.S.A. 
Tkkir  Magic? 


Lost 


(By  Anthony  F.  Arpaia) 

I  know  I  am  talking  with  group  which  is 
knowledgeable  about  world  trade.  However, 
it  might  be  weU  to  estebltoh  a  little  back- 
ground on  the  subject,  even  though  it  may 
seem  somewhat  elementary. 

For  years  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  mass  production  techniques. 
We  were  able  to  produce  more  goods  per 
man-hour  of  production  than  any  nation  In 
the  world.  After  World  War  n.  as  practically 
the  only  nation  left  with  the  capacity  to 
produce  at  all,  we  enjoyed  another  monopoly. 
The  war-ravaged  nations  were  helpless  and 
needed  everything.  We,  as  the  supplier,  not 
only  met  a  large  part  of  their  current  re- 
quirements but  also  supplied  them  with  the 
basic  modem  machinery  and  equipment  so 
that  they  could  produce  for  themselves. 
They  adopted  mass  production  methods  and 
became  able  not  only  to  produce  for  them- 
selves but  aggressively  seek  and  supply  other 
markets.  This  they  have  done  spectacularly 
by  suppressing  the  old  cartel  philosophy  and 
vigorously  applying  competitive  marketing 
principles. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  on  the 
defensive.  In  fact,  we  are  in  the  unusual 
position  of  having  to  struggle  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar,  threatened  by  a 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  all  know  that  balance  of  payments  de- 
pends on  many  factors.  Ttie  deficit  is  caused 
by  the  excess  of  goods  and  dollars  spent,  lent, 
or  given  abroad.  U.S.  foreign  expenditures 
for  military  and  economic  aid  are  a  big  fac- 
tor in  our  deficit.  The  administration,  as 
you  know,  to  making  considerable  progress 
in  bringing  down  the  dollar  cost  of  these 
items  and,  further,  is  requiring  that  much 
of  the  foreign  aid  must  be  given  in  kind: 
that  to,  goods  which  are  produced  in  this 
country.  The  reason  the  Government,  for 
the  last  4  years,  has  encouraged  greater  ex- 
port activity  on  the  part  of  American  busi- 


ness to  to  help  offset  the  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  balance  of  trade 
to  not  bad.  For  instance,  our  export  surplus 
today  to  running  at  an  annvial  rate  of  about 
MVi  billion.  Typically,  Florida  had  a  favor- 
able balance  of  exports  over  Imports  of  33.4 
percent,  Thto  does  not  mean  that  there  to 
not  tremendous  room  for  improvement.  The 
truth  to  we  are  lagging  behind  other  more  ag- 
gresBlve  trading  nations  in  maintaining  our 
stiare  of  the  world's  markets.  One  of  the 
reasons  ordinarily  given  to  that  the  United 
States  to  priced  out  of  tbe  world's  markets 
l>eeau8e  of  its  highn-  wage  rates  and  its  high- 
er costs.  We  assure  that  thto  has  killed  the 
magic  of  the  words,  "Made  In  UJ3.A."  This 
conclusion  requires  closer  evaluation. 

No  nation,  developed  or  tindeveloped,  can 
sattofy  the  needs  of  all  of  its  people.  Even 
in  highly  develof>ed  areas,  where  buying  pow- 
er to  high  and  stUl  growing,  the  q\iality  and 
sales  appeal  of  imported  goods  are  pwsuaslve 
factors  and  offer  expanding  markets.  Ameri- 
can products  have  achieved  wide  acceptance 
atjToad.  The  label,  "Made  In  U-SA.,**  has 
had  and  has  tmpcx^tant  Impact  mainly  be- 
cause these  products  are  uniformly  of  high 
quality.  Export  trade  also  will  grow  be- 
catise  potential  markets  for  American -made 
products  exist  In  economically  and  socially 
underdeveloped  countries — markets  which 
presently  are  practically  untouched.  It  to  up 
to  us  to  sggressively  participate  in  these  ad- 
ditional markets. 

On  a  long-range  basto  our  export  position 
will  Improve  for  other  reasons.  First,  the 
cost  of  living,  particularly  In  Western  ETu- 
rope  and  JE^xm.  has  been  moving  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  5  percent,  whereas  ours 
has  only  been  moving  up  at  about  1  or  1  '4 
percent  for  the  last  3  years.  Hence,  the  very 
prosperity  of  Western  Surope  and  Japcm  is 
bringing  about  demands  for  wage  increases 
which  are  quite  a  bit  ahecul  of  productivity 
gains.  These  increased  ooets  will  narrow  the 
gap  as  far  as  the  U.S.  merchandisers  are  con- 
cerned and  will  make  It  less  unequal  for  us 
to  cc»npete  with  these  highly  developed 
countries  in  other  markets  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  greater  and  mere  broadly  based 
purchasing  power  to  bound  to  have  a  strong 
impact  on  world  trade.  The  jnarket  for  con- 
sumer diirables  in  Europe  to  still  a  vast  one. 
For  example,  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries such  as  West  Germany,  England,  and 
France  still  have  less  than  a  third  the  use 
and  ownership  of  such  things  as  radios,  tele- 
visions, automobiles,  and  telephones  then  we 
have  In  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  assume  that  we  acquired 
only  a  business  competitor  when  we  rebuilt 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  after  the 
last  war.  We  also  acquired  potentially  bet- 
ter customers.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
In  the  next  decade  alone  foreign  trade  will 
increase  by  almost  $100  billion,  or  about 
87  percent  above  leveto.  It  is  up  to  this 
country  to  get  its  share. 

Added  to  these  factors,  the  sheer  force  of 
population  growth  will  intensify  demand. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1970  the  free 
world  population  will  have  increased  by 
some  335  million,  to  a  total  of  almost  2V2 
billion.  Thto  will  mean  more  people  to  feed, 
house,  clothe  and  to  provide  with  the  other 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  an  improved 
station  in  life. 

Now,  before  we  talk  fiu-ther  about  our 
trade  balance,  we  ought  to  analyze  it  a  bit. 
Our  exports  to  Western  Europ>e  have  been 
strong  thto  year,  reflecting  the  continuing 
boom  there,  especially  in  the  continental 
countries.  Exports  such  as  agricultural 
products,  coal  and  oil  made  favorable  com- 
parisons with  leveto  of  previous  years 

On  the  other  hand,  UJS.  exports  of  most 
manufactured  products  either  fell  ofT  or  rose 
less  than  imports  of  similar  types  of 
products.  Foreign  competition  has  been  es- 
pecially  rough   on   the  cotton   textile,   pot- 
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There  should  be  no  need  for  the  average 
businessman  to  search  for  and  deal  with  four 
or  five  speciallsto  to  get  the  Job  done.  Buy- 
ers of  transport  servloe  want  simplicity 
and  dependabillty'-one-carrler  resi>onslblllty 
through  a  single  ooatract — so  that  tracing 
shipments,  filing  loss  and  damage  claims, 
paying  multiple  freight  bills,  etc..  wUl  be 
minimized  and.  In  any  event,  will  not  be 
expensive,  exasperating,  and  time-consuming 
chores.  Sellers  or  buyers  should  not  be 
forced  to  make  special  arrangements  for  each 
leg  of  the  haul  or  defU  with  several  modes 
of  trans(>ort,  each  with  Ito  unique  {Hieing 
and  service  methods.  They  are  entitled  to 
one  set  of  dociunents  and  the  Immediate 
negotiability  of  a  through  bill  of  lading 
against  a  letter  erf  credit,  upon  its  Issuance 
by  the  pickup  carrier. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  that,  where  ap- 
plicable, no  longer  should  the  customer, 
whether  he  be  exporter  or  Importer,  have  to 
face  the  need  to  nuike  separate  and  special 
arrangements,  to  pay  a  series  of  individual 
charges,  or  to  suffer  the  loss  of  Intranslt  time 
In  the  sequence  of  separate  handlings  by 
Inland  carrier,  forwarder  at  the  domestic 
port,  ocean  carrier,  customs  broker  at  over- 
sea ports,  and  foreign  Inland  carrier  to  final 
destination. 

That  is  why,  In  addition  to  our  conven- 
tional, foreign  freight  forwarding  and  cus- 
toms brokerage  service,  we  established  a 
through-bUl  service  almost  7  srears  ago  which 
makes  It  as  easy  for  the  seller  to  deliver 
from  any  point  in  the  United  States  to  99 
countries  of  the  free  world  at  a  known 
transportation  charge  in  advance.  And. 
when  and  If  the  exporter  so  desires,  all  doc- 
umentation will  be  attended  to  by  us  upon 
receipt  of  a  letter  of  Instruction  and  a  simple 
commercial  invoice. 

The  cost-profit  squeeze  has  given  impetiis 
to  the  search  for  additional  ways  to  reduce 
total  oosts.  C^ie  of  the  substantial  built-in 
costs  of  any  commodity  Is  that  of  physical 
distribution.  It  Is  said  to  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  final  cost  of  an  article  to  the 
consumer.  There  are  ways  to  reduce  these 
overall  costs  so  that  the  seller  can  become 
more  competitive.  This  new  concept  is  based 
on  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  every  pos- 
sible item  of  expense,  direct  and  indirect, 
such  as  stc»^ge  and  the  handling  and  re- 
handling  in  and  out  of  warehouses,  plus  all 
the  paperwork  connected  with  it;  the  cost  of 
carrying  extra  inventory,  etc. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  process  Is  depend- 
able transit  time,  the  faster  the  better. 
Slgniflcantly,  all  forms  of  transportation  are 
now  concentrating  on  speeding  up  service. 
The  reductions  of  time,  as  well  as  expoexue  to 
damage,  through  unitization,  contalnerlza- 
tlon,  palletization,  and  piggyback  are  prob- 
ably the  most  dramatic  and  best-known  ef- 
forts In  this  direction.  The  coordination  of 
the  services  of  different  modes  of  transport 
throtigh  these  prinlcples  Ls  made  easier. 
Contalnerlzation  within  the  United  States 
and  a  few  other  countries  has  been  progres- 
sing rapidly.  Its  application  to  world  trade 
is  still  not  fully  developed. 

For  example,  my  company's  Unit-Pak  con- 
tainers— which  can  be  used  by  any  shipper — 
provide  another  simple,  flat  charge  rate,  ap- 
plicable between  moat  manufacturing  com- 
munities. The  Unlt-Pak  gives  the  shipper 
101  cubic  feet  of  container  space.  He  may 
put  anything  he  wishes  Into  the  container 
that  does  not  require  special  protection  from 
heat  or  cold.  Rates  are  conaputed  by  the 
"container-mile"  and  are  stated  as  a  flat 
charge  In  even  dollars. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  big  change  over 
the  previous  system,  where  each  piece  had 
to  be  itemized  and  weighed  and  the  com- 
modity description  of  each  of  the  items  in 
a  shipment  had  to  be  ascertained  on  the 
basis  of  cme  or  more  classiflcatlons  applying 
to  the  land,  ocean,  or  air  part  of  the  voyage 


and  the  ratings  and  rates  which  go  with  such 
commodity  classiflcatlons  labc«-tously  deter- 
mined. All  of  the  above  rates  can  become 
oomponento  of  through  International  rates. 
In  our  International  service,  we  have  also 
Inaugxuated  throTigh  container  service  to  in- 
terior polnto.  As  of  now,  containers  of  mis- 
cellaneous package  freight  moving  oa  con- 
ventional small  ahlpment  through  rates  are 
assembled  and  cleared  through  customs  at 
Chicago  for  movement  to  the  Continent  and 
to  the  Orient.  This  service  will  be  extended 
to  cover  other  Interior  U.S.  cities.  A  shipper 
knows  that  each  container  will  leave  on  a 
certain  day  and  make  a  certain  sailing.  This 
is  a  regular  service  on  which  he  can  depend. 
A  small  shipper.  In  addition  to  saving  on  ex- 
port packing  costs,  avoids  minimum  ocean 
biU-of -lading  charges. 

These  are  the  things  which  cover  the 
physical  part  of  the  Job  of  transportation  by 
which  the  International  shipper  can  be  re- 
lieved of  worry  and  cost. 

Another  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  freer 
flow  of  international  trade  la  excessive  docu- 
mentation. None  of  these  documenU  are 
uniform  and  they  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try in  number  and  kinds.  The  coats,  delays, 
and  errors  which  can  occiu'  so  easily  under 
this  heavy  burden  of  administrative  detail 
have  been  estimated  to  eat  away  at  the  $21 
billion  anniial  export  business  of  the  United 
States  and  frustrate  the  Government's  goal 
of  increased  exports. 

In  a  move  to  reduce  the  staggering  amount 
of  paperw<M-k,  a  group  of  experts  from  the 
Paclflc  cofut  ocean  shipping  Industry  have 
submitted  a  proposal  to  standardise  the  300 
or  more  bllls-of-ladlng  forms  used  in  the 
export  industry.  The  Marine  Exdiange  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  which  has  been 
working  for  5  years  on  a  worldwide,  redtape 
cutting  program  for  ocean  commerce,  has 
recommended  a  new  blll-of-ladlng  form  that 
also  permits  simultaneous  preparation  of  the 
ofBclally  required  export  declaration. 

Consular  documents  are  another  problem. 
Most  Latin  American  countries  are  especially 
severe  in  this  respect.  The  objective  on  the 
part  of  thinking  people  In  this  field  is  that 
all  of  the  multitudinous  documento  be  com- 
bined into  a  single  form  acceptable  to  each 
country — a  multlpvirpoee  dociiment,  with  all 
the  superfluous  and  unnecessary  Information 
eliminated. 

Procedures  and  delays  at  national  borders 
can  nullify  the  technological  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  transportation.  Today, 
distances  are  no  logger  measured  in  terms  of 
miles  but  in  tenns  of  time — days,  hoiuv. 
The  need  for  expeditious  and  efficient  Inter- 
national transport  has  assumed  new  Impor- 
tance in  the  light  of  the  changed  world  we 
live  In.  Under  today's  clrciunstances  and 
pressures,  transport  barriers  are  relatively 
more  burdensome  and  expensive. 

We  all  recognize  that  global  interdepend- 
ence is  an  acc<»nplished  fact.  We  cannot 
escape  our  dependence  and  Interdependence 
with  other  nations  of  the  world.  Every 
country  has  some  relative  advantage  in  the 
production  of  certain  goods  and  free  trade 
extends  these  advantages  beyond  a  country's 
borders.  A  coimtry  which  is  lacking  In  raw 
materials,  efficent  plant  equipment,  or  tech- 
nical know-how  may  have  to  settle  for  a 
lower  standard  of  living  than  one  more 
bountifully  endowed,  but  the  standard  will 
be  lower  than  necessary  If  it  is  also  denied 
free  trading  opportunities. 

Historically,  our  Industrial  progress  and 
prosperity  were  not  created  through  the  im- 
position of  artificial  frontier  barriers,  but 
have  been  based  on  free  enterprise,  private 
initiative,  and  a  free  market.  Our  challenge 
now  Is  to  create  new  products,  higher 
quality,  and  Improve  efficiency  so  that  we 
will  lead  the  way  with  new  and  better  things 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  consumer 
This  has  made  the  label  "Made  In  U.S.A." 
attractive  and  marketable.     It  will  keep  it  so. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnroa 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  DKRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pub- 
lic ooDoem  ov«r  feho  Panamanian  eiiMa 
l8  natural,  and  an  undoBtaadlng  of  the 
current  iltuatton  U  helped  by  a  thorough 
review  of  the  canal  history. 

Mr.  A,  T.  Burch.  retired  editor  of  the 
Chicago  DaUy  News,  writing  In  that  pub- 
lication on  Saturday.  Pebnary  8.  writes 
a  very  Umdy  and  thorough  review  of 
the  canal  history,  antd  raises  a  fascinat- 
ing question  about  returning  Panama  to 
Colombia.  I  Insert  the  article  Into  the 
RMcoma  at  this  point  for  the  attention 
of  the  Members: 

How  About  Rstuxnikc  Panama  to 
OoLomiA? 
Wltb  Ouba  and  Russia  threatening  another 
crisis  that  might  build  Into  anything,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  going  to 
put  us  on  trial  over  wtaat.  In  the  context, 
looks  like  a  minor  matter. 

It  wiU  ■'f^j^^Tif  Panama's  dbarges  that  ttie 
United  States  la  guilty  cf  ImperlaUst  ^mies 
siOQ.     Oar    State   Department,    reasooatily. 
made  no  objectlan  to  ttie  hearing. 

It  would  be  Interesting,  and  perhaps  profi- 
table, U  the  United  States  i^eaded  guilty— 
to  an  amended  oomiriaint. 

It  la  Idle,  no  doobt,  but  amtalng  to  speoa- 
late  whaS  would  happen  If  the  United  States 
pleaded  guUty  to  tanperlallstic  nimiii— lisi 
not  against  Panama  in  1M4  Imt  agaliMt 
Oolaad>la  in  ItOS.  A  proposal  on  oar  part  to 
make  full  amends  by  giving  Panaa»  >*ni^  to 
OokxnMa  would  undoubtedly  Inaptn  Pan- 
ama to  fight  for  the  view  that  OO-year-oid 
arrangementa  between  nations  ought  not  to 
be  frivolously  upaet. 

Earty  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  admlnlstmtlcn. 
he  negoUated  a  treaty  with  Ootombla  pto- 
poslng  to  apologise  for  our  Oovermnent^i 
part  in  Panama's  secession. 

He  also  propoaed  to  pay  Colombia  an  in- 
demnity of  $38  million. 

Theodore  Rooaevelt  was  outraged.  "Not 
one  dollar,"  he  wrote  in  the  Outlook,  May  31, 
1914.  "can  be  paid — with  propriety— and  It 
would  be  an  act  of  Infamy  to  pay  aren  a 
dollar  to  a  nation  which.  In  crooked  greed. 
tried  by  blacJrmall  to  smirch  the  good  name 
of  the  United  State*." 

Henry  F.  Prlngle's  biography  of  T.R.  telU 
how  the  tatter's  ftleods  In  the  Senate,  not- 
ably Henry  Oabot  Ixidge,  Mocked  eonflnna- 
tlon  of  Wilson's  Colombian  treaty,  men 
World  War  I  postponed  further  considera- 
tion. Lodge,  who  dominated  the  Senate's 
action  on  foreign  policy  for  yean,  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  ambassador  of 
the  same  name. 

KXVKRSXS  posrnoN 

Rooaevelt  died  in  1919.  In  1921,  during 
Warren  O.  Harding's  term.  Lodge  revetaed 
his  poattton.  He  took  a  leading  part  In  en- 
acting a  bill  to  pay  Ookmbia  $35  mllUon  in- 
demnity—but wltlKnit  apology. 

In  the  Senate.  Lodge  pcatendad  that  hia  old 
friend  Rooaerelt  would  have  gtaOly  supported 
this  measure  on  order  to  trnprova  our  trade 
with  Colombia,  American  businessmen  were 
than  haglnnlng  to  ba  intenstad  In  ColombU 
as  a  oonmurdal  eustomer  and  a  possible  new 
source  for  oU. 

IxMlga  dented  that  the  payment  adnutted 
wrongdoing  of  any  kind.    The  money  was  to 


be  paid,  he  said.  **ln  amslderation  of  the  rec- 
ognition by  OolcmhU  of  the  Independence  of 
Pananuk" 

Paymant  by  ana  ooontry  cf  such  a  sum  to 
another  coontzy  tor  reoognlslng  a  tlUrd  must 
have  been  niqjrecsdentad.  up  to  then,  tn 
world  history.  In  our  own  way.  to  be  sure,  we 
give  away  much  larger  sums  for  no  past  con- 
sideration and  vague,  illusory  hope  for  future 
advantage. 

At  the  time  of  Panama's  seceesltm.  Roose- 
velt denied  taking  any  part  in  that  revolu- 
tion and  even  of  having  had  precise  advance 
knowledge  of  it.  Ovartly.  the  only  military 
action  the  United  States  took  was  to  use  Its 
fleet  to  prevent  Oolombla  from  sending  troops 
to  put  down  the  Panama  rebels. 

The  official  pretext  for  lasing  our  ships  was 
to  inrevent  disruption  of  transit  across  the 
isthmiis.  lYanslt  had  been  guaranteed  to 
the  United  States  and  its  cltisena  by  a  treaty 
of  1848  with  New  Granada,  a  country  cf 
whleh  Oolombla  and  several  other  preeent 
South  American  nations  then  formed  a  part. 

In  his  biography.  Prlngle  says  Roosevelt's 
disavowals  of  prior  knowledge  about  the  rev- 
olntlon  strain  his  theory  that  Rooeevelt  was 
not  addicted  to  eooscious  falsification.  This 
suggests  an  hnpllcattoo  that  Rooaevtifs 
strong  amotkxDS  sometimes  warped  the  ac- 
cxuacy  ta  his  recoaeeUon. 

BaasnrD  lavoLxrnoN 

The  principal  manipulators  of  the  revolu- 
tion (achieved  by  corruption  rather  than 
force)  were  PhUlppe  Bunau-Varilla,  the 
Frenchman  who  represented  the  sucecssor  to 
the  original  French  canal  company,  bankrupt 
In  188B.  and  the  new  oompanyls  American 
ooonsel.  William  Nelson  CromweU.  Crom- 
waD  was  a  partner  In  the  law  Arm,  Sullivan 
and  Cromwan.  of  which  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  later  to  be  a  member. 

Roosevelt  and  two  of  hU  Cabinet  members 
were  in  dose  contact  with  Cromwell  and 
Bunau-Varliu  while  the  revolution  was  in 
ths  making.  Cromwell  and  Bunau-Varilla 
were  both  on  the  ground  when  It  took  place. 

American  officers  were  sent  well  In  advance 
to  watch  developments.  American  warships 
were  on  their  way  to  both  the  AUantlc  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  Isthmus  before  the  revo- 
lution started.  It  was  planned  to  coincide 
with  their  arrival. 

In  less  than  34  hours  after  the  coup 
Bunau-VariUa.  while  retaining  his  French 
cittaanship.  had  arranged  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  Panama's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  was  immediately  on  his  way  to 
Waahlngton. 

Roosevelt's  protestaUons  in  1903  of  Inno- 
cent Ignorance  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his 
later  boasts.  In  his  own  writings  and  public 
speeches,  that  "I  ixxA  Panama." 

It  is  a  well-documented  fact  that,  if  no 
revolution  had  taken  place,  Rooeevelt  was 
pr^Mired  to  selae  the  isthmxu  by  military 
force  and  build  the  canal,  with  or  without 
Colombia's  consent. 

The  spacious  Justiflcatlon  of  this  course 
(which  the  revolution  permitted  him  to 
avoid)  was  fumlshad  by  John  Bassett  Ifoore, 
P"tf*—or  of  international  Uw  at  Coliuibia 
University.  His  theory  was  tiased  on  the 
1848  treaty  with  New  Granada  referred  to 
above. 

m  a  private  letter  Rooeevelt  declared  that 
if  Panama  had  not  revolted  he  would  hava 
recommended  to  Congress  to  seise  the  isth- 
mus by  force.  "I  bad  actually."  he  said, 
"written  the  first  draft  of  my  message  to 
that  effect."  ^ 

K^ruam  tbxatt 

Roosevelt's  denunciation  of  Colombia's 
"greed"  arose  from  the  refussl  of  the  Ootom- 
blan  Congress  to  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  r»nai 
Zona.  snbstantlaUy  irf««t«Til  wltb.  ttia^saSy 
snanged  soon  afterward  with  rsiisiiw  <u 
public  that  had  been  created  spsdlleilly  ISr 
this  purpose. 

Offlcially,  ColomMa's  legislative  objections 
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ws™  based  on  the  surrender  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Z<me.  Rooeevelt  may  have 
been  correct  In  believing  that  ttie  real  reason 
was  tbe  hc^M  of  getting  more  money. 

The  United  SUtes  was  paying  $40  million 
to  the  new  French  canal  ccmpany.  Tbt 
old  one  had  gone  banknipt  primarily  be- 
cause of  Its  Inability  to  control  the  yellow 
fever,  bubonic  plague  and  malaria  that  rav- 
aged the  isthmus. 

The  United  States  offered  to  pay  CDlcHn- 
bla  (and  did  pay  Panama)  $10  million  down 
and  $2S0,000-a-year  rentaL  In  1939,  the 
United  States  raised  the  annual  payment  to 
$430,000;  in  1956  it  was  raised  again  to 
$1,930,000. 

An  admission  to  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican States  that  the  United  States  had  acted 
like  an  imperialist  aggressor  against  Colom- 
bia in  1903  woxUd  be  true.  This  country 
was  imperialist  minded,  and  no  American 
more  so  than  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  few  years  previously  we  had  accepted 
HawaU  as  an  American  territory  from  Ameri- 
can revc^utlonists  against  the  fra-mer  re- 
gime. We  had  recently  taken  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  PhlUpplnes  from  ^aln.  In  Uberat- 
Ing  Cuba  from  Spanish  rule,  we  made  no 
effort  to  disguise  its  stetus  at  that  time  as 
a  protectorate. 

Among  the  older,  established  nations. 
poUUcal  morality  has  changed  for  the  better 
since  then.  But  whatever  we  did  In  1903, 
shocking  to  today's  standards,  Panama  was 
the  beneficiary  of  It.  not  the  victim. 

If  any  statesman  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere, north  (V  south,  recoounended  turn- 
ing everything  in  Panama  back  to  Oolombla 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  1908.  he  would  be 
laughed  at  and  scorned  for  his  lack  of  real- 
ism. 

Panama  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  ar- 
gue that  intamatltmal  arrangemente  more 
than  80  yean  old  shoiild  not  be  lightly  up- 
set. Indeed,  compared  with  many  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  Panama  is  now  ven- 
erable with  age. 

StlU,  If  even  one  party  at  the  OAS  con- 
ference teble  (Colombia,  for  Instance)  forced 
Panama  to  make  this  argument  in  favor  of 
stability  In  mature  territorial  settlemente, 
somebody  might  point  out  that  American 
rlghta  in  Panama,  created  by  the  same  se- 
ries of  evento  ss  Panama's  Independence, 
ought  to  have  acquired  vaUdlty  by  this  time, 
also. 


WashuctoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  Februarys,  1M4: 


WssBZKsrOM  Rsporr 

(By  Congressman  Baucx  Auaa.  Fifth  Dls- 

triet.  TSzss.  FSbraary  8, 1984) 

THS  aSBAT  BSBAIS   UIU.  BISBTS 

Debate  this  weak  tn  tbs  Hotise  on  the  elvU 
righto  bin,  HJL  7153.  made  It  dear  we  mav 

will  affect  ths  righto  and  tkasdoaa  ^-  ttw 
peopls  for  an  tbns.  In  ooa  of  ud  ^dst 
scholsny  dsbatas  I  have  wltaassed.  in  my 
9  ysan  tn  Congress,  tlw  fbDowtag  polnte 
were  mads: 

1.  Thia  leglsUtlon  Is  a  blueprint  for  total 
Pedsral  rsgtmantotlon  of  the  people  of  the 
United  mates. 
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anl 


2.  It  will  extend 
neues.  industry 
reduce  the  power  at 
tb*t  exceed!  the 
power  by  all  Judiea 
greselonal  actions 
ad(^>ted. 

3.  In  this  one 
more  basic  freedomk 
latlve  history  of  this 

4.  This  one  bUl 
President  the  awful 
a  virtual  dictator. 

All  this  Is  done 
In  the  zeal  of 
bill  carers  87  pages 
hundreds  at  pages 
possllde  here  only 
glaring  arguments 


FMeral  control  over  busl- 

over  individuals,  and 

the  States,  In  a  degree 

1  oC  soeh  Axtenslona  ot 

dedskma  and  an  eon- 

BlAce  the  Constitution  was 


me  tsure 


p\  ts 


proUcting 


inder  the  guise  of  and 
civil  rights.  The 
Ad  the  debate  runs  Into 
in  the  Rbcobd  so  It  is 
to  highlight  the  most 
bgalnst  enactment.  - 

aiGHT  TO    VOTE 


Title  I  deals  wltl> 
few  will  argue  with 
this  section.     Ther^  i 
tlons  raised,  howevei 
of  the  Attorney 
of  the  States  In  thi  i 
the  advocates  of 
any  amendment  wa  i 
defeated  a  proposal 
to  prevent  "decwl 
( the  t<xnbetone 

PUBLIC 


Oexeral 


tie 


p»ple' 
ame  idment) . 


AC  [XJMICODATIONS 


t  tl1  le 


freedoms 


prt^pety 


One  of  the  most 
versial  sections  is 
tlons.     This  section , 
threatens  our 

1.  Abridging  the 
age    private 
Jeopardy    one    of 
ownership  of  prc^ieriy 

a.  Section  204  of 
General  may  take 
vldual  or  a  State 
"threatened  vloUU4n 
terms  "dlscrlmina 
used  Interchangea^y 
tton  which  will  put 
law  in  favor  of 

3.  This  section 
ency  of  the  bill 
mlt  the  Attorney 
signed  complaint 
in  other  sections  c 
plaint  is  necessary 

4.  The  civil  ri^ts 
any  inrotectlon  for  a 
suffer  economic  lost 
out  of  business  by 


dangeroxis  and  con  tro- 
ll, public  acccxnmoda- 
more  than  any  other, 

right  to  own  and  man- 

thus    putting    into 

lean's    basic    rights,    the 


In  tlUe  m 
ties,  an  attempt  tc 
of  American 
voted  down.    Agai^, 
tained   in   other 
denied  here  in 
brought  by  the 
vlduals. 


trlas 


Encouragement  o 
Ing  demonstrations 
Ing  the  law  came 
the  bill  voted  dowi 
rioters  or  those 
hired    as 


'desegreg  itlon 


ATTACK  Olf  P«]  VATX 


Private  clubs, 
sons.     Knights    of 
groups,     fraternitit 
dangerously  close 
showed  the  Intent 
rights  legislation. 
Federal  inspection 
strlcted  membershfc 
and  would   fCH-bld 
are  a  part  of  man  r 
organizations. 

TrrLi  VI 


Although  I  do 
VI  of  the  civil  rlghfc 
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we  are  wiping  out 
than  In  all  the  legls- 
Natlon. 

into  the  hands  of  the 
power  to  make  himself 


the  right  to  vote  and 

the  proper  objective  of 

are  some  grave  ques- 

,  in  extending  the  power 

to  invade  the  rights 

area.    How  determined 

Mil  were  to  prevent 

shown  when  they  even 

by  Congressman  Dowdt 

",fr(Mn  being  voted 


this   title  the  Attorney 

action  against  an  indl- 

4pon  the  allegation  of  a 

'     In  section  203,  the 

and  segregation"  are 

with  no  clear  deflni- 

in  end  to  government  by 

by  men. 

displays  the  Inconslst- 

an  amendment  to  per- 

(|eneral  to  act  only  on  a 

defeated  even  though 

the  bill  a  signed  com- 

to  initiate  action. 

advocates  voted  down 
property  owner  who  may 
or  indeed  may  be  forced 
t&islaw. 


go^  emment 
alo 
Here 


TaiAL   B1     JXntT    DENIED 

deeeg  regation 


of  public  faclll- 

ivotect  the  basic  right 

of  trial  by  Jury  was 

trial  by  Jury   Is   con- 

s4cUons   of    the   bUl,    but 

for  criminal  contempt 

Government  against   Indl- 


FSEEI  OM  TO  KIOT 


taxpayer.  It  would  eliminate  Federal  aid 
to  any  who  practice  discrimination.  If  this 
were  enforced  it  would  eliminate  most  Fed- 
eral programs;  cut  Federal  spending  and  save 
xaaa»T<  cause  a  return  to  private  endeavors. 
I  raised  this  point  in  debate,  almost  fa- 
cetiously, because  I  am  sure  those  who  are 
strongest  for  civil  rights  would  not  want 
to  give  up  any  of  the  handouts  of  a  pa- 
ternal government. 

This  section,  however,  proves  how  this  bill 
would  put  practlcaJly  every  citizen  under  the 
threat  of  Federal  control.  It  would  cover 
throiigh  such  programs  as  FHA,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  through  the  use  of 
subsidies,  practically  anyone,  who  buys  or 
sells,  does  buslnees  with  the  Government  or 
deals  with  anyone  who  does  business  with 
the  Government. 

na>c 

States  rights,  the  right  to  work,  freedom 
to  hire  and  fire,  all  are  put  in  Jeopardy  by 
title  VII  to  create  a  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  Under  this  title  every 
bvislness.  lnd\istry.  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  union  woiild  be  affected.  Un- 
der this  one  jjart  of  the  bill  business  could  be 
required : 

Recruit  Negroes.  Protestants,  Catholics. 
Jews,  or  persons  of  particular  national  origin 
to  end  "racial  Imbalance"  or  "religious  im- 
balance" found  to  exist  In  the  opinion  of 
Federal  inspectors 

It  would  throw  out  learning,  ability,  train- 
ing, willingness  to  work  in  the  matter  of  hir- 
ing employees  in  favor  of  the  sole  consider- 
ation of  race,  religion,  or  national  orlg^.  It 
could  well  mean  the  end  of  private  enterprise 
fn  America.  The  whole  concept  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  Is  based  on  government  by  men. 
not  by  law,  and  therein  lies  its  greatest  threat 
to  the  liberties  of  all 


thoee  who  are  now  lead- 
riots,  and  urging  bre«tk- 
trhen  the  proponents  of 
an  amendment  that  no 
lifting  to  riot  would  be 
specialists." 


fra  emal 


OBOANIZATIONS 

organizations  (Ma- 
Columbus,    etc.)     civic 
and    sororities    came 
o  being  eliminated  and 
3f  some  behind  the  civil 
They  would  open  up  to 
md  control  and  to  unre- 
all  such  organiaatlons 
the  secret  rituals  which 
religious  and  fraternal 


CC  nU>    SAVE   MONET 


n<>t 


think  it  probable.  tiUe 
bill  co\ild  help  the  poor 


Needed  Salary  Increase  for  Letter  Car- 
riers and  Other  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  sporsors  of  the  legislation  for  pay 
increases  for  our  letter  carriers  and  oth- 
er Federal  employees,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  early  action  will  be  taken 
by  Congress. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  February  7.  1964,  in 
the  Chief,  the  civil  employees'  weekly 
newspaper,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Philip 
Lepper,  president  of  the  New  York  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Branch  36,  NALC.  AFL- 
CIO.  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the 
plight  of  our  letter  carriers  and  support 
their  plan  for  an  orderly  visual  demon- 
stration of  their  needs  to  take  place  on 
March  6.    Mr.  Lepper's  editorial  follows : 

Lftter  Carriers'   Pat   Plight 

(By  Philip  Lepper) 

Federal  employees,  and  particularly  postal 
employees,  have  for  too  long  been  taken  for 
granted.  The  proficiency,  dedication,  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  letter  carrier,  which 
Is  continually  acknowledged,  is  not  properly 
reflected  in  the  paycheck.  It  is  astounding 
that  a  man's  take-home  pay,  in  step  6. 
amounts  to  about  $83  and  some   few  cents 


change  every  week  for  a  family  of  four.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  letter  carriers 
are  compelled  to  augment  their  Income  by 
worlLlng  two  Jobs? 

Consider,  if  you  wUl,  the  arduous  mental 
and  physical  demands  of  his  position.  The 
average  letter  carrier  arises  at  4:16  each 
morning  In  order  to  rep<»^  to  his  station  at 
6  a.m.  No  additional  differential  is  paid  him 
for  the  work  performed  between  6  ajn.  and 
8  ajn.,  when  moet  employees  In  govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  Industry  commence 
their  day's  work,  with  the  vast  majority 
starting  no  earlier  than  9  ajn. 

In  order  for  a  letter  carrier  to  obtain  8 
hours'  rest,  he  must  retire  at  8:15  pjn.,  even 
before  his  children  do.  After  a  full  day's 
work  of  8  hours,  he  must  then  prepare  for 
the  second  Job,  sapping  his  strength  In  an 
effort  to  make  ends  meet,  and  in  so  doing, 
aside  from  the  strain  on  his  health,  he  is 
deprived  of  a  normal  fEunlly  life. 

He  is  denied  time  and  one  half  pay  for 
Saturday  work,  receiving  a  day  off  instead. 
Many  carriers  in  business  districts  work  a  6- 
day,  40-hour  week,  unheard  of  In  private 
industry. 

What  is  his  outlook  toward  educating  his 
children  In  schools  of  higher  education? 
What  opportunity  does  he  have  for  relaxa- 
tion? This  is  the  confrontation  of  the  let- 
ter carrier  today,  plus  his  insistence  that 
he  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect. 

President  Johnson  has  wisely  lent  the  sup- 
port of  his  high  office  toward  ameliCH^tlng 
the  situation.  The  Congress  must  act  with 
speed  and  sincerity,  however.  In  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  letter  carrier  and  other  Federal 
employees.  The  Pay  Rttorra.  Act  of  1962 
established  the  principle  of  comparability 
with  private  Industry.  It  Is  a  debt  of  honor 
that  must  be  discharged. 

Toward  this  end,  the  New  York  Letter 
Carriers'  Branch  36,  NALC,  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  will  demonstrate  in  an  orderly 
and  lawful  manner,  in  accordance  with  the 
Lloyd-LaFollette  Act  of  1912,  on  March  6  at 
the  general  poet  office.  It  wUl  not  be  a 
strike;  it  will  be  a  visual  demonstration  of 
our  needs,  through  the  use  of  signs  carried 
by  our  people,  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
branch  at  Manhattan  Center.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  Congressmen  will  Join  xis  in  this 
demonstration  of  petition  to  expedite  our 
much -needed  and  deeerved  Increase  in 
salary. 


The  46th  Anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithaania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or   CONNXCTlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  SIBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
which  took  place  on  February  16,  1918. 

The  American  people  join  with  the 
over  1  million  Lithuanians  living  in  the 
United  States  and  the  nearly  3  million 
living  in  their  native  land  in  their  hope 
and  expectation  that  one  day  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  they  will  be  able 
to  return  to  a  free  Lithuania,  free  from 
the  oppression  of  communism.  Commu- 
nism in  Lithuania  has  murdered  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  exiling  many  others 
to  slave -labor  camps  in  Siberia.  With 
Soviet  oppression  has  come  poverty  and 
an  absolute  decline  in  population. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  stands  out  to- 
day as  a  symbol  to  the  world  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  Free  elections  have  not 
l)een  held  since  the  Communists  took 
control  and  incorporated  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Tills  im- 
perialism and  the  extent  of  its  exploita- 
tion of  all  Baltic  countries  far  surpasses 
anything  America  has  ever  undertaken, 
even  In  our  most  expansive  era.  Let  all 
those  who  search  for  the  truth  in  today's 
troubled  world  see  clearly  the  extent  and 
power  of  Soviet  Imperialion. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  65,  which  calls  for 
free  elections  ior  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  to  be  held  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations.  Many  members 
have  Introduced  similar  resolutlcms.  Ac- 
tion on  these  resolutions  should  be  forth- 
coming quickly,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  directly  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  free  and  in- 
temationally  supervised  elections  in  the 
Baltic  states.  This  Is  the  way  to  rid 
these  states  of  the  Communist  yoke  and 
help  them  onto  the  road  to  freedom. 


Days  of  Early  Dutch  Settlcn  Recalled 
by  FUtlands  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  nwTOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  includes  Staten 
Island  and  the  Flatlands  Flatbush  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  there  is  a  concentration 
of  the  Dutch  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  The,  Protestant  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Flatlands  yesterday 
ctoaerred  the  310th  anniversary  of  its 
foimdlng,  and  I  would  Uke  to  extend  to 
them  my  congratulations.  The  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  February  10, 
contains  an  article  concerning  the  days 
of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York, 
and  under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle: 

Dats  OF  Eaklt  Dutch  Settlkss  Recalled  bt 
Flatlands  Chttrch 

The  Protestant  Dutch  Refcxmed  Church  of 
Flatlands  yesterday  observed  the  SlOth  au- 
nivenary  of  its  founding.  A  landmark  of 
New  York  City,  the  church  at  Kings  High- 
way and  Bast  40tb  Street  in  Brooklyn  is 
noted  for  its  rural  atmo^^ere  and  the  sim- 
pUdty  ot  its  architecture. 

The  present  edifice,  a  small,  white  build- 
ing in  the  late  Federal  style,  was  completed 
in  1848.  It  Is  the  third  to  house  the  church 
since  its  founding  on  February  9,  1654. 

Religious  servrlcee  were  held  by  the  Rev. 
Johaimee  Theodor\is  Polhemus  in  private 
homes  in  New  Amersfort,  as  the  area  was 
once  called,  until  the  Orst  church  was  erected 
in  1663. 

The  first  Flatlands  Church  was  octagonal 
in  shape.  Its  roof  and  walls  had  heavy 
spruce  Bhinglee.  In  the  open  space  In  front 
of  the  ehiu-ch  were  stocks  and  a  whipping 
post  for  punishment  of  crimes  in  the  city's 
early  days.     Adjacent  to   the   church    is  a 


biu-ial  ground  wfaere  tocnlMtanes  bear  the 
names  of  many  at  «be  early  Dotdi  aettteiB. 

ONX  OF  ■nnrVSBAMTiB  THXXZ 


"nie  cbiircli  was  enlarged  In  1769  «nd  re- 
built in  1794.  Tbe  ■eoood  ehtiroli  building 
remained  for  64  years  until  tftie  prseent  edi- 
fice was  built. 

The  Flatlands  Church  was  one  ot  three 
churohes  founded  when  Director  Oeneral 
Peter  Stuyvesant  ot  New  Netherland  author- 
ized the  Be>v.  Joiiannta  ICegapdensls,  who 
was  the  dominie  or  the  church  in  tbe  iqrt. 
Turm  known  as  the  Marble  OoUegtate  diurdi, 
6th  Avenue  and  29th  Street,  to  go  to  Long 
Island  and  organize  oongregatlocis  at  New 
Amersfort.  Midwout  and  Bretikelen. 

Ttie  church  at  New  Amerafort  became  the 
Flatlands  cbxirch;  the  one  at  Midwout  be- 
came the  Reformed  Church  oi  Flatbush  at 
880  Flatbush  Avenue,  and  the  one  at  Breu- 
kelan.  the  Old  First  Reformed  Church  at  126 
Seventh  Avenue  in  Brooklyn.  The  Flatlands 
and  the  Flatbush  churches  continue  on  their 
original  sites. 

what  a  CHxracH  should  do 

The  Reverend  Jod  Hinkamp.  the  23d  min- 
ister at  the  Flatlands  Church,  said  in  his 
sermon  yesterday  that  the  church  must 
"search  into  tbe  life  of  the  dty  to  find  the 
needs  of  the  oooununlty  wherein  the  op- 
pcn-tunities  ot  tbe  ch\irch  Ue." 

It  is  not  sufficient,  he  maintained,  to  stand 
in  a  pulpit  and  answer  queetloos  that  the 
oongregation  has  not  asked.  There  Is  a  need, 
he  emi^iaslzed.  "for  a  broadening  of  vision 
beyond  a  simple  vision  ot  a  co\uitry  idiuroh." 

The  chiutsb.  he  said,  was  dedicated  to  serve 
the  oommunity  and  possibly  the  opportunity 
to  serve  it  does  not  he  within  10  blocks  of 
the  church. 

In  an  afternoon  service  ot  thanksgiving 
and  rededlcatloci  at  tbe  natlands  Cburch, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Howard  O.  Hageman,  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Beformed  Churob  in  New- 
ark, and  former  president  at  the  General 
Synod  ot  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
said  tliat  the  church  must  be  willing  to  take 
chances  and  suffer  rather  than  live  on  its 
heritage. 


Our  Fallen  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing poem  written  by  my  distinguished 
constituent.  Mr.  Fizer  M.  Noe.  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  in  the  A];H>endix  of  the 
Record.  This  Is  a  most  moving  tribute 
to  our  late  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy: 

OuK  Fallen  Hxbo 
Cold  lies  the  ^rreath  upon  the  snow. 

Beneath  It  a  form  smolders  to  dust. 
Our  fallen  hero's  life  Is  spent; 

His  soul  lives  on  among  the  Just. 

Life's  battle  now  Is  fought  and  won; 

In  each  conflict  he  was  brave  and  strong. 
An  assassin's  bullet  cut  him  down; 

He  lies  a  hero  uncrowned,  renowned. 

He  battled  here  for  peace. 

Walked  head  high,  with  firm  sure  power; 
Self -giving,  poured  life  and  love 

Into  each  pctfsing  hour. 

Like  the  Chief  Guardian  cff  his  soul 
Was  told  of  Impending  danger; 

He  steadfastly  set  his  face  toward  Dallas 
And  ~ln    triumph    rode    her    streets    no 
stranger. 


Our  First  Fair  Lady  by  his  side, 

Shared  each  moment  with  equal  pride. 

Tall,  straight  and  strong; 
He  cowered  not  before  any  wrong. 

Be  Uved  and  died,  not  in  vmln; 

Help  us  our  Father  in  Thy  Name, 
That  in  the  end  we  ahall  give  baok  to  Thee 

A  life  well  spent  for  God  and  mani 

A   white    wreatib    lies   upon   tbe    glistening 
snow; 
Beneath  our  Chieftain's  hoAj  goes  bacA  to 
dxist. 
The  eternal  why?  screams  for  reply; 
God  made  us;  He  is  Just! 

— ^FlZlB   MOMTAGUX  NoB. 


Gulf  Area  Stresses  Family  Fun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rx.oKDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  very  fine  article  on  the  gulf  area 
which  appeared  in  the  February  4  edi- 
tion of  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Gulf  Akea  Stkessis  Famu^t  Pun 

Pensacola,  PLa. — ^History,  the  world's 
whitest  beaches,  and  nature  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  facing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along 
the  lOO-mile  arc  of  U.S.  Highway  98  stretch- 
ing eastward  from  here  to  Panama  City. 
Called  Florida's  "Miracle  Strip,"  it  U  an  all- 
year-round  resort  area,  with  the  emphasis  on 
famUy  fun. 

Pensacola  Itself  was  the  first  European 
settlement  In  North  America,  for  a  Spcmlard 
named  Don  Tristan  de  Lvma  led  more  than 
1,500  colonists  ashore  here  in  1569,  but  after 
2  years  the  first  town  was  abandoned.  The 
entire  stretoh  between  Pensacola  and  Pan- 
ama City  was  claimed  and  settled  perma- 
nently more  than  60  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Pilgrim  Rock. 

Evidence  of  these  early  settlers  are  still 
preserved,  though  moet  of  the  mviseimis, 
forts,  and  other  remnants  of  history  here  are 
of  more  recent  vintage,  much  of  It  related 
to  pirates,  sunken  ships,  treasures  and  In- 
dian and  Civil  War  battles. 

On  nearby  Santa  Rosa  Island,  one  of  the 
more  Interesting  attractions  is  "Spanish  Vil- 
lage," a  replica  of  the  third  site  of  Pensacola, 
dating  back  to  1721.  Much  older  is  Fort 
San  Carlos,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1598. 
Just  beyond  is  old  Fort  Pickens,  where  the 
renegade  Apache  Indian,  Geronlmo,  was  Im- 
prisoned after  being  taken  prisoner  in 
Arizona. 

FIESTA  OF  FIVE  FLAGS 

Down  through  the  years,  five  fiags — Span- 
ish, French,  English,  United  States,  and  Con- 
federate have  flown  over  Pensacola,  and  the 
bay  has  changed  hands  13  times.  Now,  early 
each  summer,  usually  at  the  beginning  of 
June.  Pensacola  has  an  annual  celebration 
caUed  the  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags  that  com- 
memorates De  Luna's  landing  and  the  various 
nations  that  have  ruled  over  the  city  in  the 
over  400  years  that  followed. 

For  recreation,  there  Is  swimming,  deep-sea 
and  fresh-water  flslilng,  and  several  golf 
courses,  including  one  where  the  $25,000 
Pensacola  Open  Is  played  each  spring.  In 
the  Pensacola  area. 

PIRATE  HONORED 

Some  30  miles  eastward  from  Pensacola 
is  Fort  Walton  Beach,  where  the  old  pirate 
Billy  Bowlegs  is  honored  every  year  with  a 
festival.     Here,  too,   are   an  Indian   temple 
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arc  parf aeted. 
Jimmy  DooUM*  and  lila 


_  of  ITortd  War  IZ. 

Chamber  of  OomnMroa,  In 

«B  traa  toon 

a  tour  of  the  cilniatlw 

eondltlona  on 


Thar*  ahall  ba  bo  prlTata  international  un- 
dertaklB^  oC  aay  k^id.  toot  dlplnfuary  ahall 
proeead  alvaya  frankly  and  in  tha  pubUe 
▼lew. 

We  cwmot  hdp  but  wonder  how  many 
more  meh  potenttally  embarrassing  se- 
cxet  agreementa  hare  \)eea  made.  It  la 
not  In  the  tntereet  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  In.  this  sort  of  dangerous  diplo- 
macy, we  have  the  lessons  of  the  i>ast 
as  ^-gampiww  to  keep  us  from  making  such 
mistakes,  and  our  officials  would  be  well 
advised  to  heed  them. 


Secret  Afrecaenft  Witk  P 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WIlllAM  G.  BRAT 


or  matAMU. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday, 


Ix 


Qip  BXPBBSBNTATIVES 

February  10, 1964 

Speaker,  the  careless 
secret  agreements  that 

Is  »wfc^T»g  with 

are  again  plaguing  and 

United  States. 

to  Ught  that  XA  June 

olDclals  maSte  a  secret 

>anama.    One  provlslMi 


Department 


Mr.  BRAY. 
and  unauthorlze  I 
our  State 
foreign  oountrtei 
embarrasBlng  thi ! 

It  has  now 
15. 1963.  Amerlc4n 
agreement  with 
of  this  agreemeitt: 

A  new  treaty  wljl  have  to  be  adopted. 
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the  United  States  and 

the  Panama  Canal. 
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agreement  must  share  a 
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he  Washington  Post  on 
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jt  adverse  reaction  in  the 
p  irtlcularly  from  C<xigreaB. 
U. ).  offlrlals  tTOBO.  saying  pub- 
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Department  promptly 
1962  memorandum  con- 
stituted any  codimitment  by  the  United 
States  to  reneg  >tlate  the  1903  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  vhe  memo  was  described 
as  "simply  a  mommrandum  of  oonversa- 
tien  describing  certain  conditions  which 
might  entail  tieaty  reTiskm."  Under 
Secretary  of  Sta  te  Harrlman  also  denied 
that  U.3.  oBMb  a  have  priratdy  agreed 
to  negotiate  a  i  ew  treaty,  but  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  what  was  done  in 
1962. 

States 


The  United 
experience  in 
tragic  results 
macy.    At  the 
Presidait 
one  of  his  14  points: 


Wooc  row 


had  many  years  of 

cpMerving  the  frequently 

from  secret  dlplo- 

eloae  of  World  War  I. 

Wilson  qpeclfled  in 


A  Tribvte  to  the  AMVETS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAsaACHnanrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

,  Mr.  BURKK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Organization  of  World 
War  n  has  made  substantial  and  per- 
sistent contributions  in  support  of  pa- 
triotic programs  of  this  Nation,  and  has 
a  most  impressive  record  of  demon- 
strated concern  for  and  interest  in  the 
w^are  of  all  veterans  and  their  de- 
poidents. 

Of  course  no  unit  or  organization  of 
any  kind  can  do  its  woric  or  fulfill  its 
amotions  without  the  direction  of  able 
and  devoted  leaders.  On  this  score,  the 
AMVETS  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
as  their  State  commander  in  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  John  J.  TOwey.  None  has 
given  more  and  few  have  given  as  much 
in  sacrifice  of  time,  energy,  and  devotion 
to  zealous  perfoimance  of  the  AMVETS 
patriotic  program. 

The  Department  of  Massachusetts 
AMVETS  and  auxiliary  in  cosponsorship 
with  the  city  of  Boston  held  the  annual 
Pearl  Harbor  remembrance  at  Faneul 
Hall  in  Boston  on  December  8.  1963.  On 
this  occasion.  State  Commander  Towey 
commemorated  both  November  22,  1963, 
and  DecembOT  7.  1941,  and  paid  homage 
to  all  those  Americans  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  our  freedom. 

The  day  before  this  observance  Com- 
mander Towey  had  visited  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  grave  of 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
in  his  speech  on  the  date  of  this  ob- 
servance irfedged  forever  to  try  to  Uve 
up  to  the  standards  that  have  been 
passed  on  to  us  and  asked  that  all  those 
in  attendance  make  this  pledge  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  better  America 
tomorrow. 

The  AMVETS  received  their  Federal 
charter  in  1947.  The  name  AMVETS 
was  officially  adopted  at  the  first  na- 
tional convention  in  Chicago  in  October 
1946.  "nils  organization  literally  bom  in 
war.  has  served  the  cause  of  peace  since 
its  founding.  The  charter  was  amended 
in  1950  to  make  veterans  of  Korea  eligi- 
ble. Eligibility  in  AMVETS  is  based  on 
honorable  service  in  the  armed  services 
or  to  those  American  citizens  serving 
with  the  armed  forces  of  an  allied  na- 


tion oc  or  after  S^xtember  16.  1940,  and 
before  January  31, 1955. 

The  white  ctorer  is  the  official  flower 
of  the  AMVKTS  beoauae  It  grows  every- 
where and  symbolizes  the  farflung  bat- 
tlefields where  members  of  AMVETS 
have  served. 

In  one  of  Its  recently  published  state- 
ments of  purpose  the  following  objec- 
tives were  set  forth  by  AMVSTS: 

To  help  keep  our  oountryls  feet  on  the 
ground  In  Vbm  maitter  of  vwteragaa'  leglal&tloii 
and  beneflta;  to  provlda  tha  extra  assistance 
needed  and  deaerved  by  our  feUow  veteran, 
or  bla  widow  and  cAilMren;  to  ptteene  in 
perpetual  meoKiry  the  aaorlflca  made  by 
thoee  who  gava  thair  Uvea  for  our  oountry. 
to  buUd  a  stronger  Natloti  by  hf>lp«ng  to 
solve,  as  cltlxena,  the  problems  of  our  oooa- 
munlties  and  Nation. 

It  is  a  great  h(HK>r  and  privilege  to  be 
a  member  of  this  fine  p«ttrk>tlc  organi- 
zation. As  one  who  holds  a  lifetime 
membership  in  the  AMVETS  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish  and  try  to  live  iq)  to  Its 
high  ideals  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  as- 
sist in  its  amUtlons  and  alms  In  ord^ 
to  make  this  a  better  Nation  for  alL 

As  a  federally  chartered  veterans  or- 
ganization the  AMVirrs  can  be  depended 
upon  to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  to  keep  alive  the 
memories  of  those  who  gave  their  full 
measure  of  devoti<xi  so  that  this  Nation 
under  God  would  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


Eqoal  Rigkis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OV  nW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  POWEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  impressive  wwk 
by  H.  William  Sparks  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  cc^eagues  In  the  Con- 
gress, because  of  its  timeliness  and  stir- 
ring message.    The  poem  follows: 

EOIUAI,  RiOHTB 

We  want  equal  rights  In  all  the  schools. 
We  want  eq\ial  rights  In  swimming  pools. 
Olve  us  equal  rights  to  learn  a  trade. 
Give  us  equal  rlghU  to  "make  the  grade." 

Equal  rights  to  choose  a  place  to  Uve. 
Equal  rights  to  try  to  get  or  give. 
Equal  rights  to  eat  any  place  we  choose. 
And  eq\ial  rights  to  make  the  news. 

We  want  equal  rights  to  praise  or  berate. 
Equal  rights  to  be  masters  of  our  fate. 
Equal  rights  to  work — Equal  rights  to  cease. 
Equal  rights  to  walk  the  earth  In  peace. 

Give  us  equal  rights  to  be  a  man. 
Equal  rights  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
Equal  rights  to  mix  with  black  and  white. 
These  things  we  claim  as  our  birthright. 

Give  us  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Give  us  equal  justice  to  help  our  cause. 
We  want  equal  rights  to  picket  or  pray.      . 
We  want  equal  rights  from  day  to  day. 

■qual  rights  to  be  smart,  or  to  be  dumb. 
Equal  rights  to  be  like  a  king  or  bum. 
To  make  It  real  clears— We  want  fuU  rights 
To  all  the  rights  now  held  by  whltea. 
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FEPC   Reports  on  Cafifonia  Fair 
Hoasiaf  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cauioaNiA 
IN  THE  90USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gressive State  of  California  has  been 
operating  now  for  nearly  5  months  under 
the  Rumford  Fair  Housing  Act.  In  some 
apartmoit  house  circles  this  legislation 
has  been  classed  as  forced  housing  and 
discriminatory  toward  the  property  class. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  out  of 
some  18  million  people  now  residing  in 
the  Golden  State  that  but  59  complaints 
have  been  filed  with  the  State  FEPC  to 
date  under  the  act.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the. Congress  of  the  report 
recently  filed  by  the  State  of  CaUfomia 
Division  of  Fair  Employment  Practices: 
FEPC  Rkpobts  on  Opbution  or  Rnnroao 
Fab  Hottsino  Act 

A  gradual  Increase  In  the  number  of  com- 
plaints of  aUeged  reclal  discrimination  In 
housing,  and  their  expeditious  handling  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Riunford  Fair  Housing 
Act,  were  reported  today  In  Los  Angeles  by 
Mrs.  Carmen  H.  Warschaw,  chairman  of  the 
California  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission. 

Thirty  of  the  flfty-nlne  cases  brought  to 
FEPC  since  September  20,  1963,  have  reached 
final  dlspoeltlon.  Mrs.  Warschaw  said. 
Eighteen  of  the  others  are  new  cases  filed 
during  the  past  4  weeks. 

Of  the  30  completed  cases,  14,  or  nearly 
half,  resulted  In  satisfactory  adjustments. 
All  14  Involved  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes who.  In  most  cases,  had  been  refused 
an  opportunity  to  be  shown  dwellings  they 
wished  to  Inspect.  After  Investigation  and 
conciliatory  efforts  by  FEP  Ccnnmissloners 
and  staff,  they  were  offered  the  accommoda- 
tions. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  cases  In  which 
there  was  a  finding  of  discrimination  were 
settled  through  conciliation.  The  exception 
Is  a  San  Fernando  apartment  rental  com- 
plaint brought  to  public  hearing  In  Los  An- 
geles on  January  23  and  still  under  advise- 
ment, awaiting  the  filing  of  briefs. 

"We  feel  that  the  record  of  the  past  4'/i 
months  Indicates  the  soundness  of  the  main 
assiimptlon  of  the  Riunford  Act,"  said  Mrs. 
Warschaw.  "That  Is,  that  a  grievance  In- 
volving racial  or  religious  discrimination  In 
housing  can  be  settled  more  promptly  and 
therefore  nvore  effectively  by  a  well-equipped 
administrative  agency  than  through  long 
litigation  In  the  courts. 

"The  Fair  Housing  Act  Is  new  only  be- 
cause It  assigns  such  a  function  to  FEPC. 
Otherwise,  essentially.  It  restates  provisions 
of  two  statutes  on  the  books  since  1959,  ap- 
plying to  dwellings  financed  with  public  as- 
sistance and  to  persons  and  firms  In  the 
business  of  housing. 

"FEPC,  which  continues  to  handle  a  heavy 
load  of  employment  discrimination  cases,  has 
shown  In  this  short  period  that  It  can  apply 
these  provisions  to  the  solution  of  the  mas- 
sive problem  of  inequities  In  the  housing 
market." 

Other  facts  about  the  69  ho\islng  cases  filed 
with  FEPC  between  September  20,  1963,  and 
January  31,  1964,  as  reported  by  Mrs. 
Warschaw : 

Thirty-one  cases  originated  In  northern 
California,  twenty-eight  in  southern  CaU- 
fomia. 

AU  but  five  were  filed  by  Negroes.    Two 


trom  peraons  of  Spantah  lumamea;  one 
elalmed  dlaorlmlnatlaii  became  of  national 
origin  and  rallgloti;  ona  East  Indian  alleged 
dlserlmliiatton  beeauae  ot  oolor;  one  claimed 
a  tanant  was  aiding  and  abetting  discrimina- 
tion against  Negrooa. 

Tha  majority  ot  cases  involved  apartment 
rentals,  but  some  concerned  aale  or  rental  of 
homes.  Twelve  named  real  estate  brokers  as 
respondents  or  oorrespondents.  Other  re- 
spondents were  pubUc  housing  authorities, 
trailer  parks,  homeowners,  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  a  tract  developer,  a  lessor, 
and  a  tenant. 

Besides  the  14  cases  satlsfactorUy  adjusted, 
16  have  been  dismissed  for  reason  of  no  evi- 
dence or  Insufficient  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion, no  jurisdiction,  or  withdrawal  by  the 
complainant. 

Twenty-three  complaints  were  filed  In  Los 
Angeles  County  and  fifteen  In  San  Francisco. 
Other  counties:  Orange,  three;  Riverside, 
one;  San  Bernardino,  one;  Marin,  four;  San 
Mateo,  three;  Contra  Costa,  two;  Sacra- 
mento, two:  Alameda,  two;  Tucdumne,  one; 
Santa  Clara,  one;  Merced,  one. 

Mrs.  Warschaw  made  her  rep<»t  from  the 
FEPC's  new  offices  at  322  West  First  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  She  was  appointed  chairman 
In  January,  succeeding  John  Anson  Ford, 
who  headed  the  FEPC  from  Its  beginning  In 
September  1969  until  last  month.  Ford  was 
reappointed  to  commission  membership. 

Newly  appointed  to  the  commission  last 
month  by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  were  Louis 
Garcia,  San  Francisco  attorney,  and  Cllve  H. 
Graham,  Long  Beach  realtor.  Other  mem- 
bers who  have  served  with  Chairman  War- 
schaw and  Ford  since  1959  are:  Elton 
Brombascher,  Richmond  printing  firm 
owner;  C.  L.  Dellums,  Oakland  labor  official; 
and  Dwlgbt  R.  Zook,  Los  Angeles  aircraft 
executive. 

Edward  Howden  Is  executive  officer  of  the 
FEPC,  which  administers  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act  as  well  as  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  agency  is  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Industrial  relations,  of  which  Ernest 
B.  Webb  is  director. 


Westside  Jewish  Commanity  Center,  Los 
Angeles,  Celebrates  10th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Westside  Jewish  Commimity  Center, 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Los  Angeles,  will  celebrate  its 
10th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity on  Simday.  March  1,  1964. 

Serving  approximately  7,000  members 
each  year,  considering  Its  10-year  his- 
tory, the  center  has  been  a  meetingplace 
for  more  than  6  million  people  from  3  to 
93. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  center  are 
rich  and  varied.  They  cover  all  of  the 
arts  with  activities  in  drama,  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  and  the  dance.  The  cen- 
ter has  been  a  focus  of  artistic  endeavors 
Including  Its  annual  art  sale,  regular  ex- 
hlUtlons,  and  concerts.  These  are  Just 
a  part  of  the  many  cultural  endeavors 
which  take  place  there. 

Thousands  of  children  especially  par- 
ticipate In  all  kinds  of  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  center,  Including  smnmer 


day  camp,  swimming  all  through  the 
year,  use  of  the  gymnasium,  the  courts, 
and  of  course,  the  playgroxmd.  Young 
working  mothers  have  found  a  wonder- 
ful place  for  their  very  small  children, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  nursery  school 
staff. 

The  center  cooperates  with  all  other 
community  organizations.  -  Upward  of 
500  grouF>s  and  chapters  of  civic,  philan- 
thropic, and  social  clubs  have  held  meet- 
ings and  special  events  at  Westside,  in- 
cluding the  Girl  Scouts,  Hadassah, 
Histadrut,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Miz- 
rachl  Women,  Pioneer  Women,  Red 
Cross,  United  Jewish  Welfare  F\ind,  and 
the  United  Way. 

But  I  think  that  most  important  of  all, 
the  Westside  Jewish  Community  Center 
offers  an  opportunity  for  friendship,  not 
only  to  newcomers  to  Los  Angeles,  of 
which  there  are  so  many,  but  to  those 
who  have  lived  there  for  many  years  too. 
There  Is  an  opportunity  for  persons  of 
any  £ige  to  find  a  group  or  club  to  their 
liking. 

I  commend  the  Westside  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  on  its  10th  anniversary, 
and  I  have  every  hope  that  the  next  10 
years  will  be  as  fruitful  and  as  success- 
ful as  these  past  10. 


Freedom  and  Opportunity  for  All 
Mankind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  times.  It  Is  refreshing  to  know 
thkt  between  those  of  the  far  right  and 
those  of  the  far  left,  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  still  believe  that 
there  was  in  what  our  ancestors  strug- 
gled for,  the  greatness  of  truth;  and  that 
there  was  in  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
struggled  to  preserve  and  protect,  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  all  mankind. 

Perhaps  no  finer  statement  of  the 
basic  principles  our  forefathers  strug- 
gled for,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  preserved, 
can  be  found  than  the  Kansas  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  73d  Annual 
Congress  of  the  National  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  on  May  22,  1963,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolution  1 

Resolution  to  declare  our  hostility  against  all 
forms  of  governmental  oppression,  and 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man 

Whereas  the  great  message  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionists  of  1776  to  the  world  was. 
that  the  state  exists  for  the  people,  not  the 
people  for  the  state;  that  the  himian  dignity 
of  the  Individual  means  something,  and 
must  always  be  fiercely  protected  by  courts 
and  Juries  from  governmental  oppression. 
and  from  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  times  there  has  crept  in 
amongst  xis  reactionary,  medieval,  feudiil- 
Istlc,   fwelgn   Ideologies  from    communistic 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIXM  H.  NATCHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
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There  are  other  elements  in  Scouting  of 
great  value. 

"There's  cooperation  and  tolerance  In  a 
Boy  Soout  troop."  he  says.  "TIm  underdog 
or  the  picked  chicken  aoon  finds  a  defender. 
If  he  wants  one.  to  hrtp  him  take  It;  but 
there's  competition,  too,  and  {urlde  and  lead- 
ership. 

"These  Scouta  still  hold  God  and  coimtry 
high.  Tbej  still  snap  to  attention  for  the 
flag.  They  stlU  mean  It  when  they  talk 
about  doing  a  good  turn  every  day.  They 
take  seriously  the  law  that  a  Soovrt  must  be 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courte- 
ous, kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave, 
clean,  and  reverent. 

"They  still  stand  erect  and  swear  to  obey 
the  laws  and  to  keep  themselves  'physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight.' 
Their  badge  still  bears  the  motto — 'Be  Pre- 
pared.' 

"Now,  there  may  be  some  who'll  call  it  corn 
and  sneer  at  him;  but  nobody  has  offered 
anything  to  match  It  in  making  a  real  Ameri- 
can out  of  a  boy." 


IstimHlatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

'  Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. February  9.  1964.  the  Washington 
Siinday  Star  carried  an  excellent  edito- 
rial on  the  proceedings  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  which  I  feel  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  The 
editorial  follows : 

Intimidation 

There  are  several  aspects — all  bad — of  the 
attempt  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Don 
B.  Reynolds,  a  principal  witness  in  the  Sen- 
ate Investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

One  Is  the  apparent  effort  to  smear  Mr. 
Reynolds  by  leaking  supposedly  confidential 
Information  In  Government  flies.  The  accu- 
sations against  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  true  or 
untrue.  This  Is  beside  the  point.  What 
should  be  of  primary  concern,  upon  even  a 
little  reflection,  are  the  Implications  of  this 
shabby  business.  If  anyone  is  disposed  to 
shrug  it  off.  be  should  ask  himself:  Could  I 
be  next? 

Another  aspect  is  the  probably  effect  on 
some  other  jjerson  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
testify  before  Senator  Jordan's  committee. 
Would  he  testify  freely?  Probably  not.  In 
the  face  of  the  prospect  that  the  contents 
of  the  Government's  secret  flies  might  be 
used  against  him  If  this  isn't  Intimidation, 
what  is  it? 

A  third  aspect  is  the  effect  on  the  Senate 
committee  It  has  been  made  to  look  slightly 
Idiotic.  For  its  chairman  says  that  neither 
the  Senators  on  the  committee  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
Information  which  somebody  In  the  White 
House  or  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch 
saw  fit  to  leak. 

The  person  or  persons  really  responsible 
for  this,  not  the  underlings,  ought  to  be 
publicly  Identified.  But  this  may  not  be 
possible.  One  thing,  however,  is  entirely 
possible.  This  Is  for  the  Jordan  committee 
to  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  inves- 
tigating the  Baker  case  and  to  demonstrate 
that  it  will  not  tamely  submit  to  Intimida- 
tion of  its  witnesses. 

Don  Reynolds  should  be  called  on  for 
public  testimony  Bobby  Baker  should  be 
brought  in  and  asked  to  tell  his  story  under 


oath,  subject  to  croas -examination.  The 
same  goes  for  Walter  Jenkins,  the  President's 
aid.  And  there  are  others,  whose  names.  If 
now  unknown  to  the  oommlttee,  can  be 
readily  ascertained. 

It  la  much  too  late  to  sweep  thla  business 
imder  the  rug  or  to  huah  It  up  by  resort  to 
smear  tactics.  On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  members  of  tbe  Jordan  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  outraged  by  what  has 
happened — and  determined  to  dig  harder  and 
deeper. 


Mrs.     St. 


George    and    iBter-American 
Uaderstaadiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  MTw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentle  lady 
frcm  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  OsgrgbI.  has 
performed  a  commendable  service  both 
to  this  House  and  to  her  country. 

Two  days  ago,  during  the  Third  Inter- 
American  Parliamentary.  Conference 
here  in  Washington,  Mrs.  St.  Qxorgk, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
materially  eased  a  ticklish  situation. 
Her  diplomacy  in  explaining  that  the 
absence  from  the  Conference  of  some 
of  those  scheduled  to  represent  the  n.S. 
Congress  resiilted  from  their  necessary 
presence  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  consid- 
eration of  important  legislation  amelio- 
rated the  irritation  of  Latin  American 
delegates. 

We  owe  Mrs.  St.  George  our  gratitude 
and  respect. 

In  that  regard  and  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  those  Members  who  may  be  im- 
aware  of  Mrs.  St.  Oioigx's  action  in 
averting  any  offense  to  our  distinguished 
counterparts  from  Central  and  South 
America,  I  offer  the  following  news  ac- 
count from  yesterday's  New  York  Times : 
Mas.    St.  Obobcx  Placates  Latins  at 

CONfUtZNCB 

Washington,  February  8. — Representative 
Kathaxinx  St.  Gkocge  managed  to  calm  60 
irate  Latin  American  delegates  today  at  the 
Pan  American  Inter-Parllamentary  Confer- 
ence. 

Mrs  St.  George,  the  New  York  Republican 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  organization's  third 
annual  meeting  and  the  only  woman  dele- 
gate, encountered  a  barrage  of  criticism  be- 
cause only  three  Members  of  Congress  were 
present  instead  of  the  scheduled  26.  The 
Latin  Americans  present  felt  this  was  cava- 
lier treatment  from  the  host  country. 

Mrs.  St.  George,  with  motherly  patience, 
explained  that  the  lawmakers  were  tied  up 
with  the  tax  bill  in  the  Senate  and  civil  rights 
In  the  House. 

•'Unfortunately,     we     must     think     about 
getting   reelected   every   2   years,"   she   said, 
Perhaps  there  are  more  perfect  parliamen- 
tary systems  than  ours  but  we  have  to  live 
with  what  we  have." 

expuanation  is  praised 

Delegates  from  eight  Latin  American  coun- 
tries praised  her  for  her  explanation. 

In  public  and  private  remarks  they  con- 
tinued to  reflect  dismay  over  what  they  think 
has  been  a  lack  of  Interest  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  in  the  conference. 
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A  widespread  feeling  was  apparent  that  It 
had  not  been  enough  for  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Riak  to  open  the  S-day  meeting  yester- 
day and  for  Thomas  C.  ICann,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  to 
give  a  cocktail  party.. 

Mrs.  Bt.  OsoBOE  said  there  could  have 
been  "more  commonsense  and  tact"  In  the 
preparations  for  the  Conference. 

Ignaclo  liuls  Arcaya,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Venezuela  and  a 
former  Foreign  Minister,  asked  why  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  to  take  the  delegates 
to  a  session  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

There  was  also  discontent  over  the  speeches 
of  the  UJS.  delegates. 

Representative  Joseph  M.  Montota,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Mexico,  discussing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  stressed 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  by 
Latin  America  on  the  self-help  aspects  of  the 
program. 

The  Brazilian  delegation  countered  by 
offering  a  flve-polnt  resolution  demanding 
that  the  Alliance  be  strenghtened.  It  called 
for  adopting  a  truly  mulUlateral  system 
for  decisions,  assuring  fair  prices  for  Latin 
American  exports,  helping  countries  re- 
schedule external  debts,  eliminating  protec- 
tive policies  of  private  enterprise  and  accel- 
erating the  economic  integration  of  Latin 
America. 

Senator  Jofto  Agrlplno,  of  Brazil,  expressed 
surprise  when  he  was  Informed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries had  already  agreed  on  establishing  an 
executive  committee  for  the  Alliance  to 
determine  Joint  policies. 

"If  this  was  done,"  he  replied,  "then  there 
should  have  been  greater  publicity  about  it, 
so  that  our  countries  can  flnd  out  more 
about  what  Is  happening  to  the  Alliance." 
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Gvil  Rifhts  Act  of  1963 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FTORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  education,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4 
years  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
prevent  discrimination  In  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunltv.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a 
group — a  growing  group — of  Americans 
who  need  help  and  need  it  badly.  They 
are  the  men  and  women  whose  age 
makes  them  no  longer  desirable  in  the 
job  markets  of  the  Nation.  Many  of 
them  are  skilled.  But  companies  which 
are  looking  at  retirement,  disability,  and 
fringe  benefit  problems  want  younger 
employees.  There  is  discrimination 
against  men  and  women  In  this  group. 
Theirs  is  a  harsh  problem.  Living  costs 
are  high.  Income  is  low.  Employers  all 
too  frequently  follow  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  against  employing  persons  over  45. 

In  the  field  of  help  for  the  aging,  a 


bin  such  as  this  could  be  useful.  It 
would  force  action  on  a  problem  which 
has  long  been  recognlaed.  but  about 
which  nothinc  of  oonaequence  has  been 
done.  Year  after  year  there  is  tallc 
"niere  are  high  level  ocmferences.  Com- 
missions are  an;)ointed.  But  nothing 
comes  of  it.  After  some  pious  resolu- 
tions, the  problem  goes  back  on  the  shelf. 
There  is  no  comprehensive  plan  to  help 
provide  Jobs  for  the  aging. 

For  days  the  House  has  attempted  to 
create  an  image  by  which  to  place  this 
bill  in  a  favorable  light.  A  provision  on 
the  aging  will  not  make  it  a  good  bill. 
But  here  at  least  is  an  area  where  action 
is  needed.  I  sincerely  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 


Caribbean  Crisis:  Castro's  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FL^^D 

OF   PXNIfBTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  wave  of  vio- 
lence now  growing  In  the  Caribbean  does 
not  consist  of  isolated  incidents  but  form 
part  of  a  well-coordinated  plan  for  con- 
quest. The  cutting  off  of  the  water  sup- 
ply by  the  Cuban  Grovernment  to  our 
imval  station  at  Guantanamo  is  directly 
related  to  the  crisis  at  the  focal  target 
on  the  isthmus — the  Panama  Can&l. 

It  was  highly  gratifying  to  read  in  the 
February  7,  1964,  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  a  thoughtful  appraisal  of 
this  latest  Cuban  challenge  and  to  note 
the  positive  action  urged  in  it,  with 
which  many  of  our  thoughtful  citizens 
agree. 
The  indicated  editorial  follows: 

Castro's  Challenge 
In  cutting  off  the  water  supply  to  Guan- 
tanamo, Fidel  Castro  has  confronted  the 
United  States  with  an  open  and  ominous 
challenge.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  look 
the  other  way.  We  will  face  this  threat  and 
take  the  necessary  action,  or  henceforth  we 
will  be  hdunded  and  harassed  Incessantly  by 
Havana's  two-bit  dictator. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  arrested  Cuban 
fishermen  were  illegally  In  American  waters. 
Our  ofllclals  say  that  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  vessels  radioed  Havana  to  this  effect,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  There  Is  also 
considerable  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
a  planned  Incident — that  the  flshermen  were 
sent  on  their  mlaaion  In  the  hojie  of  provok- 
ing an  arrest  which  would  give  Castro  an 
excuse  to  sihut  off  the  water  supply.  At  least, 
it  seems  slgnlflcant  that  Castro  allowed  Just 
45  minutes  between  his  protest  and  his  shut- 
ting off  of  the  water — ^hardly  time  for  the 
United  States  to  react.  Meanwhile,  his  Rus- 
sian friends  were  aU  aet  with  a  Pravda  blast 
accusing  pirates  In  the  United  States  of  flout- 
ing intemaUonal  law.  Perhaps  we  now  have 
a  pretty  good  clue  as  to  one  subject  of  re- 
cent oonvereatloas  between  Messrs.  Castro 
and  Khrushchev. 

The  water  for  our  naval  base  comes  from 
a  pumping  station  on  the  Tateras  River  4 
mUes  from  the  reservation.  We  built  the 
pimiping  station  aiMl  ttxt  water  pipeline  in 
IMl.  and  have  been  paying  114.000  a  month 
for  \ise  of  the  water.  After  ccmpletloti,  the 
•tattton  was  turned  over  to  a  private  Cuban 


company,  which  was  nationalized  when 
Oastro  seized  power.  So  the  setup,  from  his 
point  of  view.  Is  Ideal  for  hantsstnent. 

Of  course,  we  can  limp  along  at  Guan- 
tanamo for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  in- 
definitely without  waiter  from  the  Tateras. 
And  this  without  beneflt  of  Oastro's  gener- 
osity In  offering  to  t\ira  on  the  water  for 
an  hour  each  day  for  the  beneflt  of  women 
and  children  on  the  base.  This  offw,  of 
course.  Is  not  only  a  calculated  affront;  it 
Is  also  a  shrewd  move.  If  we  accept  It  we 
Implicitly  concede  Cfistro's  right  to  control 
the  flow  of  water.  If  we  reject  it  he  will 
argue  that  he  was  willing  to  prevent  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

This  Issue,  however.  Is  not  one  of  water 
alone.  With  rationing,  tankers  and  shnllar 
expedients  we  could  get  by.  The  question 
is  whether  we  wlU  submit  to  this  form  of 
coercion — a  coercion  which  obvUnialy  Is  de- 
signed to  test  our  will  and  our  reactlan.  If 
our  officials  decide  to  submit,  they  should  do 
so  In  full  awareness  ttiat  this  wUl  be  ttie 
first,  but  not  the  last,  eplaode  In  a  campaign 
aimed  at  eventually  forcing  us  out  ot  Guan- 
tanamo and  vmdermlnlng  us  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Admittedly,  effective  counteraction  will  not 
be  easy.  But  it  should  be  taken  neverthe- 
less. President  Johnson  has  ordered  a  craaii 
study  to  prepare  a  thorough  set  of  recom- 
mendations to  deal  with  tbe  problem. 
Surely,  In  view  of  previous  threats  to  the 
water  supply,  this  must  liave  been  done  long 
ago.  If  not,  someone  has  been  deplorably 
negligent. 

When  the  plpeUne  was  threatened  during 
the  Castro  revolution,  marines  were  sent  out 
to  protect  It.  We  think  they  should  be  used 
again. 


IntimhlatMn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   XNOIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
all  have  been  reluctant  to  comment  on 
the  effectiveness  of  an  investigation  be- 
ing conducted  by  a  committee  of  the 
other  body. 

The  Implications  of  some  aspects  of 
the  Baker  case  have  grown  so  wide  that 
we  can  on  longer  ignore  them.  Typical 
of  responsible  comment  reflecting  this 
unrest  is  the  folowing  editorial  taken 
from  the  February  9.  1964  Issue  of  the 
Washington.  D.C..  Sunday  Star: 

iNTIMmATION 

There  are  several  aspects — all  bad — of  the 
attempt  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Don 
B.  Reynolds,  a  principal  witness  in  the  Sen- 
ate investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

One  is  the  apparent  effort  to  smear  Mr. 
Reynolds  by  leaking  supposedly  confldentlal 
inforxnatlon  in  Government  files.  The  ac- 
cusations against  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  true 
or  imtrue.  This  Is  besides  the  point.  What 
should  be  of  primary  concern,  upon  even  a 
little  reflection,  are  the  implications  of  this 
shabby  business.  If  anyone  is  disposed  to 
shrug  it  off.  he  should  ask  himself:  "Could  I 
be  next?" 

Another  aspect  is  the  probable  effect  on 
some  other  person  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  testify  before  Senator  Josdan'b  commit- 
tee, WoukThe  testify  freely?  Probably  not. 
in  the  face  of  the  proq>ect  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  Government'^  secret  files  might 
be  used  against  him.  If  mis  isn't  intim- 
idation, what  Is  it? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WlliLARD  S.  CURTIN 


IN  THB  HOUSl 

Mondm9, 


ITI.YA1RA 

OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

February  10, 1964 

Irfr.  Speaker,  the  re- 

le  Castro  government  In 
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Hoiwever,  these  actions  of  this  irrespon- 
sible govemmei  t  have  evoked  many  re- 
actions, the  mcit  of  which  are  a  grow- 
ing determlna  Jon  for  a  completely 
uncompromlatn ',  attitude  toward  this 
Communist  government.  This  reaction 
la  very  wdl  e  pressed  In  an  editorial 
which  i4)peare<  on  February  8;  In  the 
Bristol  Dally  Courier  and  Levlttown 
Times,  two  ou  standing  newspapers  In 
Bucks  County.  E*a.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remar  s  In  the  Rscoao.  I  desire 
to  Include  the  t  foresaid  editorial,  which 
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controls  ths  tiny  nation,  is  only  Uie  most 
recent  example  at  how  far  our  Image  tias 
slipped  south  at  ths  border.  Widespread 
disorder  oontlnoss  in  ths  most  pro-Amszi- 
can  nation  in  South  America,  Veneauela. 
Peronlstas  grow  stronger  in  Argentina; 
American  cltlsens  are  kidnapped  with  im- 
pxinity  in  Bolivia  and  American  Interests 
expropriated  in  ssveral  other  natlrais. 

Our  answer  must  fall  short  of  Senator 
GoLowATxa's  Impulsive  siiggestlooi  that  we 
send  In  the  marines.  But  It  must  fall  J\ut 
shcx't  of  that;  It  will  have  to  be  decisive, 
effective  and  most  c^  all.  Immediate.  It  Is 
much  too  close  to  midnight  now  In  Latin 
America. 
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Integrity  in  the  White  Honse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  the  committee  in  the  other 
body,  which  is  investigating  the  Bobby 
Baker  scandal,  is  very  much  interested 
in  getting  to  the  bottc»n  of  things.  The 
American  people  suspect  a  coverup.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  appropriate  that  Ray- 
mond Moley,  in  the  February  10  issue  of 
Newsweek,  talks  about  ofQciai  Integrity : 

OmCIAL  iNTXCaiTT 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  very  special  standard  of  integrity  by 
which  official  conduct  should  be  Judged  h&s 
always  had  a  fascination  for  every  serious 
student  of  politics.  I  should  like  to  write  a 
book  about  it  sometime;  not  a  series  of  tales 
about  rogues  and  roguery,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  valid  reasons  why  there  should 
be  a  quite  different  and  higher  standard  of 
Integrity  In  public  office  than  that  which  pre- 
vails in  private  transactions. 

My  Interest  in  this  was  quickened  when 
in  1930  and  1931  I  served  as  a  staff  member 
when  Judge  Samuel  Seabury  was  exposing 
political  and  official  misconduct  in  New  York. 
A  year  later  I  was  associated  with  Governor 
Roosevelt  when  he  was  seeking  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  His  flrat  Important 
public  expression  In  that  campaign  came 
when  Seabury  sent  Sheriff  Thomas  A.  Par- 
ley to  Albany  under  charges.  Rooeevelt  re- 
moved Parley  from  office  under  a  new  and 
very  special  interpretetlon  of  ethical  prln- 
clplea.  He  said  that  when  it  appears  that 
a  public  official  enjoys  a  scale  of  living,  or  hajs 
bank  deposlte  far  exceeding  the  public  salary 
he  is  known  to  receive,  "he  owes  a  positive 
public  duty  to  the  community  to  give  a 
reasonable  or  credible  explanation  of  the 
sources"  thereof. 

The  principle  in  effect  reverses  the  Judicial 
rule  that  the  Stete  must  prove  guilt.  It 
requires  that  ths  public  official  must  prove 
Ills  Innocence  in  such  an  Instance. 

r.OJt.'S    DCnNTTION 

Roosevelt  then  asked  me  to  elaborate  and 
explain  this  principle  in  his  order  removing 
Parley.  This  is  what  appeared  in  that  docu- 
ment: 

"Passive  acquiescence  by  im thinking  peo- 
ple In  the  actions  of  those  who  shrewdly  turn 
to  personal  advantage  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  public  office  Is  out  of  step  with 
modem  ideals  of  government  and  with 
political  morality. 

"The  stewardship  of  public  officers  is  a 
serloxis  and  sacred  trust.  They  are  so  close 
to  the  means  for  private  gain  that  in  a  sense 
not  at  aU  true  of  private  citizens  their  per- 
sonal possessions  are  invested  with  a  public 
Importence  In  tbe  event  that  their  steward- 


ship is  questioned.  One  of  their  deep  obli- 
gations is  to  recognize  this,  not  reluctently 
or  with  resistance,  but  freely.  It  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  public  tr\ist  to  give,  when 
personally  called  upon,  public  proof  of  the 
nature,  source,  and  extent  of  their  financial 
affairs. 

"It  is  true  that  this  is  not  always  pleasant. 
Public  service  makes  many  exacting  de- 
mands. It  does  not  offer  large  material  com- 
pensation; often  it  tekes  more  than  it  gives. 
But  the  truly  wcMUiy  steward  of  the  public 
Is  not  affected  by  this.  His  ultimate  satis- 
faction always  must  be  a  personal  sense  of  a 
service  well  done,  and  done  In  a  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness. Standards  of  public  service  must 
be  measured  In  this  way.  The  State  must 
expect  compliance  with  these  standards  be- 
cause If  popular  government  is  to  continue 
to  exist  it  must  •  *  •  hold  Ite  stewards  to  a 
stem  and  imcomprcmlsing  rectitude.  It 
must  be  a  Just  but  a  Jealous  master. 

"Public  office  means  serving  the  public  and 
nobody  else." 

SEAOING    roa     L.B.J. 

This  definition  of  the  trust  of  public  office 
received  wldesprecul  approval  at  the  time 
and  set  a  new  stendard  of  public  service.  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  has  now  been  forgotten  in 
Washington. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  majority  leader  was, 
as  he  now  admlte,  Bobby  Baker's  employer. 
His  power  to  Inquire  Into  Baker's  affairs  and 
to  remove  him  pcu:tilleled  that  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  in  1032  to  remove  Parley. 
But  as  President  he  has  attributed  the  up- 
roar about  the  Baker  affair  to  Republican 
criticism  which,  he  says,  he  lias  enjoyed  fcK- 
32  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that  while  he 
can  remember  Republican  criticism  in  1932 
he  falls  to  remember  Roosevelt's  position  in 
that  year  in  the  Parley  case. 

In  the  many  laudatory  stories  about  the 
new  President  it  has  been  noted  that  there 
are  two  pictures  of  Rooeevelt  In  the  room 
where  he  works.  He  might  glance  at  these 
and  then  send  to  the  new  White  House  li- 
brary for  voliune  I  of  "Ttis  Public  Papers 
and  Addresses  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt." 
The  Parley  order  appears  on  pages  980-584. 


Waxman  Pnblicatioos  Celebrate  20th 
Year 


-    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ^AMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  special  pride  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Waxman  Publications  and  especial- 
ly to  Mrs.  Ruth  Waxman,  Its  present 
publisher,  who  has  carried  on  In  the  tra- 
dition of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Al  Wax- 
man,  in  providing  invaluable  service  to 
our  Los  Angdes  community.  The  Wax- 
man  Publications  are  celebrating  their 
20th  anniversary,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Wax- 
man  Reporter  on  January  29, 1964 : 

RzPOKTKS  Entzxs  20th  Yeax  or  Public 

Sxxvicx 

(By  Edward  S.  Sullivan) 

Three  of  your  Waxman  Reporter  publica- 
tions this  week  change  their  volume  num- 
bers to  "Twentieth  Year — ^No.  1,"  to  mark 
completion  of  19  years  of  servlos  to  their 
conununitles.  Ths  Los  Angeles  Reporter ,~~the 
WUshire  Reporter  and  ths  Pico  Reporter 
start  their  20th  years  of  service  today.    They 
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have  not  missed  a  single  week's  issue  in  all 
those  years. 

Por  more  than  19  years,  the  late  Al  S.  Wax- 
man,  founding  editor  and  publisher  of  this 
chain  of  newspapers,  stood  at  the  helm. 
Al  Waxman  paced  away  last  June  8, 
at  the  height  of  his  career  of  community 
service.  Mrs.  Ruth  Waxman.  who  worked 
cloeely  with  her  late  husband  for  many  years. 
is  now  publisher  of  these  newspapers,  and  It 
is  our  aim,  and  we  hope  and  trust  we  are  ful- 
filling It,  to  continue  to  serve  our  city  and 
our  community  on  the  same  dedicated  level 
that  Al  Waxman  achieved. 

Your  Reporter  has  appeared  regularly, 
week  after  week,  through  many  ups  and 
downs.  Closest  to  a  calamity,  Al  Waxman 
used  to  recall  came  one  Wednesday  morning 
when  a  sudden  flash  flood  of  rain  completely 
drench  many  bundles  of  our  papers  as  they 
stood  on  street  corners  awaiting  delivery. 

At  his  own  expense  that  week,  Al  re- 
printed the  entire  run  and  delivered  them 
the  foUowlng  day.  "This  is  the  type  of  serv- 
ice," pointed  oat  Waxman,  "that  we  give  to 
our  advertisers  and  readers.  They  want  the 
Reporter,  they  expect  the  Reporter,  and  they 
will  get  the  Reporter." 

Throxighout  the  Nation,  and  in  Los  Ange- 
les, large,  wealthy  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers have  been  forced  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side and  disappear  from  the  scene.  Contin- 
ued loyalty  of  readers  and  support  of  adver- 
tisers have  helped  the  Reporter  pubUcations 
continue  to  flourish  and  grow.  More  pages, 
more  advertlsemente,  more  features,  more 
news  and  service  were  printed  this  past  year 
by  the  Waxman  Reporter  Publications  than 
ever  before  in  their  history. 

The  Waxman  Reporter  publications  have 
loyal  readers.  This  is  moet  Important,  ac- 
tually it  is  the  llfeblood  of  a  publication. 
Advertisers  are  important,  but  no  newspaper 
can  have  advertisers  unless  it  has  readers. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  more  than  160.000 
readers  who  liave  continued  to  look  toward 
the  Reporter  for  their  Information  and  edu- 
cation. Gratitude  Is  also  extended  to  the  ad- 
vertisers who  have  continued  tlirough  the 
years  to  use  the  columns  and  pages  of  the 
Reporter  to  reach  those  more  than  150.000 
readers  with  their  messages. 

Waxman  Reporter  publications  have  a  wide 
reputetlon  as  being  an  Independent  chain 
of  newspapers.  Politically  independent,  we 
endorse  candidates  regardless  of  political 
party,  on  the  basis  of  being  the  person  best 
qualified  for  the  office,  the  one  who  will  do 
ths  most  for  the  citizenry.  Each  candidate 
is  considered  as  an  Individual  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, as  high  as  19  out  of  21  Reporter-en- 
dorsed candidates  have  been  elected  to  of- 
fice. 

Nearly  all  of  the  advertisers  In  the  Re- 
porter pubUcations  are  Independent  mer- 
chants, home-owned  and  not  a  part  of  a  vast 
chain  of  stores.  Most  of  the  merchante  ad- 
vertising In  the  RqMTter  own  their  own  busi- 
ness here,  own  their  own  homes  here  and 
have  genuine  ooncem  for  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  this  particular  community. 

"ITie  Reporter  publications  have  one  of  the 
very  largest  mailbox  sections  of  any  news- 
paper in  this  dty.  Letters  from  readers  are 
welcomed.  Readers  enjoy  the  "mailbox"  be- 
cause opinions  other  than  tluse  of  the  news- 
papers' ownerslilp  are  expressed.  The  Wax- 
man  Reporter  publications,  liavs  been  cited 
many  times  for  excellence  in  Journalism  and 
"outetandlng.  courageous  editorials"  as  well 
as  for  general  service  to  the  community  and 
Ite  clubs,  organizations,  and  institutions. 

Editorials  from  this  newspaper  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  U.S.  Cohobxssiomal  Rxcoco, 
and  one  at  Al  Wazman's  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
editorial  nomination. 

As  this  chain  of  newspapers  nears  comple- 
tion of  two  decades  in  the  community,  Ite 
publlshsr,  sditor,  and  entire  staff  rsdcdicate 
thanaselves  to  produce  a  newspaper  which 
wm  be  ot  gennixM  servlee  to  thU  bright  and 
proud  coounuBlty  ot  ours. 


Where  There  Is  No  Visioa,  the  People 
Perish 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Lucile  Hosmer,  of  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  who 
is  president  of  the  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
article  with  the  tiUe  "Where  There  Is 
No  Vision,  the  People  Perish." 

Under  leave  to  insert  my  own  remarks 
and  extraneous  matter  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  the  article  by 
LucUe  Hosmer : 

"Wheke   There   Is   No    Vision,   the    People 
Pexish"  (Psovekbs  29:    18) 
<By   Luclle   Hosmer) 
Prom  Giblxm's  "Decline  and  Pall   of   the 
Roman  Empire."  written  in  1788,  come  these 
five  basic  conclusions  as  to  why  great  civili- 
zations wither  and  die  : 

1.  The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home  which  is  the  basis  for 
all  human  society. 

2.  Higher  and  higher  taxes,  the  spending 
of  public  money  for  free  bread  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  people. 

3.  The  mad  craze  for  pleasure:  sports  be- 
coming more  exciting,  more  brutel;  enter- 
tainment of  all  kinds  becoming  more  im- 
moral. 

4.  The  building  of  greater  and  greater 
armamente  when  the  real  enemy  Is  within 
•  •  •  that  is  the  decay  and  destruction  of 
Individual  responsibility. 

5.  The  decay  and  destruction  of  religion; 
faith  fading  Into  mere  form  and  ritual  los- 
ing touch  with  Ite  true  spirit,  losing  touch 
with  Ufe,  thus  losing  the  truth,  the  In- 
sph^tion,  and  the  power  to  guide  the  people. 

A  people  determined  to  remain  free  are 
equally  determind  not  Jto  be  deceived  by 
demagoguery.  They  cannot  be  conquered 
either  from  within  or  without  so  long  as  they 
remain  alert  to  these  dangers.  The  en- 
slavement of  a  peopls  U  always  the  result  of 
ignorance,  apathy  or  deceit.  For  that  reason 
we,  as  Americans,  must  have  knowledge, 
awareness,  understanding,  learning  and 
appreciation  of  the  fundamentel  principles 
upon  which  our  free  RepubUc  was  esteb- 
llshed.  We  should  be  aware  of  the  lesacms 
teught  to  us  by  history  so  that  we  may  avoid 
ths  mistakes  made  by  other  clvUlzatlons 
Ws  should  be  aware  that  history  polnte  out 
that  despotism  wante  wealth,  power  and 
'<***  *"  *  '*^  *^*'*  **"•  select  hands,  while 
liberty  and  order  are  always  supported  by 
the  virtue  of  the  people. 

The  loss  ot  ova  Ubertles,  through  laws  of 
expediency  and  ths  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  the  daUy  life  of  the  Individual  has 
come  about  so  stMlthily  and  has  been 
woven  thread  by  tiny  thread  so  silently  that 
the  individual  citizen  is  completely  unaware 
of  what  has  happened  to  his  Ubertles.  He 
has  lost  his  measuring  rod,  his  standard  of 
reference,  because  he  lias  lost  tils  under- 
standing and  {4>preclatlon  of  the  spirit  be- 
lilnd  those  basic  liberties  which  made  this 
Nation  great. 

The  men  who  founded  this  Nation  knew 
and  understood  that  "Wliere  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Is,  there  U  Uberty"  (H  Corinthians 
3:  17) .  These  men  had  erassed  a  dangerous 
and  unknown  ocean  to  settle  in  an  squally 
unknown  land  because  thsy  had  the  vision 
of  a  nation  of  liberty  and  ftvsdom  imder 
God,  for  the  IndlvlduaL  Tbelr  vision  was 
based  on  the  Bible  as  the  chart  of  life.  This, 
thsy  followed  in  every  avMnie  ot  their  ex- 
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psneooe,  in  the  home.  In  the  school,  in  the 
buslnass  and  parttculaiiy  In  government. 
They  wanted  no  tnterferenoe  from  institu- 
tions psrpetosted  by  goremment.  They 
recognized  that  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  "Work  out  his  own  salvaitloci"  (Phmppt. 
ans  2 :  12) ,  must  be  req>eetod  if  they  wanted 
the  same  treatment  for  themselves.  They 
recognized  the  neoesslty  to  szprsss  the  qual- 
ities of  self-reliance,  srtf-dlselptlne,  self- 
government,  and  Independenoe:  Governed 
by  obedience  to  the  Uws  ot  the  l^n  Oom- 
mandmente  and  the  tearhlngs  of  Chris- 
tianity. Looking  to  history  oooe  more,  we 
should  t>e  aware  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  a  people  develop  identifles  their 
thinking  concerning  themselves  and  their 
relationship  to  others.  The  character,  the 
faith  and  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  a  nation  determine  what  that  nation 
shall  be. 

The  tremendous  shift  from  the  Pounding 
Fathers'  faith  that  "God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,"  and  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  chart  of  life,  to  the  present- 
day  belief  that  an  all-wise,  man-created 
government  can  and  will  take  care  of  all 
problems  for  the  individual:  Plus  the  phi- 
losphy  that  "There  are  no  fixed  and  certain 
values  or  principles  because  all  things  are 
relative,"  ha»created  a  situation  of  turmoil, 
confusion,  and  immorality  which  is  weaken- 
ing the  whole  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

Much  has  been  written,  lately,  much  has 
been  discussed  everywhere  in  our  country 
concerning  the  necessity  for  a  reassessment 
of  our  present-day  moral  values  and 
modes  of  conduct.  Great  concern  is  evident 
over  the  qiread  of  immorality,  vandalism, 
and  violence.  The  craze  for  pleasure,  the 
undermining  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
the  home,  the  decay  and  destrtictlon  of  re- 
ligion, faith  fading  Into  mere  form  and 
ritual  •  •  •  losing  the  truth,  the  Inspira- 
ticMi  and  the  power  to  guide  the  people;  all 
of  this  concerns  oxir  thinking  citizens.  Why? 
Because  it  has  such  a  familiar  ring  from 
the  annals  of  history.  It  has  happened 
before. 

As  Americans,  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion and  virtue  of  the  people  through  edu- 
cation, we  need  to  alert  and  awaken  those 
citizens  who  are  IndilTerent  or  asleep  to 
these  conditions.  We,  as  an  enlightened 
pe<^le,  must  take  stock  of  oiirselves.  We 
must  reverse  this  trend  of  no  individual 
responsibility  for  the  motives  or  acto.  No 
individual  becomes  mature  or  adult  who 
refuses  to  accept  self-dlsetpane,  self-reliance, 
and  self-government  as  i»rt  o*  ills  life  ex- 
perience. This  oomMned  with  a  fixed  and 
permanent  and  unchanging  code  of  conduct 
by  which  to  operate  Is  what  Is  needed  to 
bring  us  back  to  sanity. 

A  recent  article  In  a  dally  newspaper  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  many 
educators  and  psychiatrlste  believed  that 
there  was  nothing  worse  for  an  Individual 
than  frustration. 

However,  today,  many  of  them  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  the  self -nausea,  as  a  result 
of  satisfying  any  and  all  urges,  plus  no 
self-dlselpllne  or  self-government  and  hav- 
ing no  fixed  code  of  conduct,  can  be  much 
more  devastetlng  to  the  life  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. This  truth  was  recognized  s  long, 
long  time  ago.  Proverbs  26:  38:  "He  that 
hath  no  nile  over  his  own  si^rlt  Is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down  and  without  walls." 

Those  who  aooepted  to  Bibte  as  the  Chart 
of  Life,  also  accepted  tbe  discipline  of  the 
Ten  Commandmente  and  ths  teachings  of 
Chrtettanlty.  llwy  understood  that  there 
would  always  be  conflict  or  trustraticoi  with- 
in themselves  as  tliey  strorv  to  attein  the 
Btetnrs  dsmandsd  at  tbmm  by  tbatr  faith. 
Thvy  had  their  standards  of  reference  for 
conduct:  llieir  msssurtng  rod,  by  wlxlch 
thsy  oparatsd.  When  tbsy  vndentood  and 
livsd  by  these  standards,  thsy  did  not  eraek 
up  wlien  adreialty  ar  orlaes  came  into  their 
lives.    Thsy  had  the  ooorags  and  the  foun- 
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or 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


IN  THX  HOUSX  4  V  BZPRSSKNTATTVBS 

Monday,  J  ebniory  10. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OBQX  COL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tcSlawix^  article  lopeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Pel  niary  9. 


Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  words  and 
millions  of  ixlatltudes  have  been  spoken 
on  this  floor  about  human  rights,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  equality  under  the  law, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  yet 
here  is  a  case  of  cold,  cynical  intimi- 
dation of  the  rawest  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds. I  would  not  know  him  if  I  saw 
him.  His  public  and  private  life  are 
matters  of  complete  indifference  to  me. 
But  his  rights  are  not  of  complete  indif- 
ference. 

Because  if  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  intim- 
idation my  rights  and  the  rights  of 
many  others  may  be  taken  from  us  as 
a  result  of  this  first  assault  on  the  rights 
of  a  man  called  Reynolds. 

The  article  follows : 

Intimidation 

There  are  several  aspects — all  bad — of  the 
attempt  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Don 
B.  Reynolds,  a  principal  witness  In  the  Sen- 
ate inveetig:atlon  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

One  Is  the  apparent  effort  to  smear  Mr. 
Reynolds  by  leaking  supposedly  confidential 
Information  in  Oovemment  flies.  The  ac- 
cusations against  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  true 
or  untrue.  This  Is  beside  the  point.  What 
should  be  of  primary  concern,  upon  even  a 
little  refiecti'ui,  are  the  Implications  of  this 
shabby  business.  If  anyone  Is  disposed  to 
shrug  it  off.  ii.e  should  ask  himself:  Ckjuld 
I  be  next? 

Another  aspect  Is  the  probable  effect  on 
.some  other  person  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  testify  before  Senator  Jokdan's  committee. 
Would  he  testify  freely?  Probably  not.  In 
the  face  of  the  proepect  that  the  contents 
of  the  Oovemment'e  secret  files  might  be 
used  against  him.  If  this  isn't  Intimidation. 
What  is  it? 

A  third  aspect  is  the  effect  on  the  Senate 
conunittee.  It  has  been  made  to  look  slightly 
idiotic.  For  its  chairman  says  that  neither 
the  Senators  on  the  conunittee  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
information  which  somebody  In  the  White 
House  or  elsewhere  In  the  executive  branch 
saw  fit  to  leak. 

The  person  or  persons  really  responsible 
for  this,  not  the  tmd«-llngs,  ought  to  be 
publicly  Identified.  But  this  may  not  be 
possible.  One  thing,  however.  Is  entirely 
possible.  This  Is  for  the  Jordan  committee 
to  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  in- 
vestigating the  Baker  case  and  to  demon- 
strate that  it  win  not  ttunely  submit  to  in- 
timidation of  its  witnesses. 

Don  Reyncdds  should  be  called  on  for  pub- 
lic testimony.  Bobby  Baker  should  be 
brought  in  and  asked  to  tell  his  story  under 
oath,  subject  to  cross-examination.  The 
same  goes  for  Walter  Jenkins,  the  President's 
aid.  And  there  are  others,  whose  namee, 
tf  now  unknown  to  the  conunittee,  can  be 
readUy  ascertained. 

It  Is  much  too  late  to  sweep  this  business 
luider  the  rug  or  to  hush  it  up  by  resort  to 
smear  tactics.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  members  oS  the  Jordan  commit- 
tee oug^t  to  be  outraged  by  what  has  hap- 
pened— and  determined  to  dig  harder  and 
deeper. 

The  Commmiut  Party  Position 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viaoxKu 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPBESBNTAllVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  groups  of  distinguished 


citizens  from  northern  Virginia  have 
simultaneously  called  to  my  /tttention  a 
collection  of  excerpts  fran  the  Sunday 
Worker,  the  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  These  citi- 
zens asked  that  I  Insert  the  text  and 
the  covering  letter  of  Milton  M.  Lory, 
president  of  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  and  the  copy  of  the 
Worker's  line  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
so  that  the  Communist  Party  position 
will  be  known  to  all  Americans.  I  here- 
with commend  these  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues  for  their   information: 

AMEXICAlf    COAUnON 

or  Patsiotic  SocimxB,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1964. 

SPBCIAL     NOTICE 

Less  than  34  hours  after  President  Ken- 
nedy was  shot,  an  urgent  meeting  was  held 
In  New  York  City  of  about  100  t<^  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  who  laid 
down  the  Immediate  party  line  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  assassination.  Later,  a  revised 
program  to  meet  the  dumged  situation  was 
developed.  This  was  Issued  as  a  10,000-word 
directive,  published  in  two  Installments  of 
the  Sunday  Worker,  under  the  byline  of  the 
secretary-general  of  the.CPUSA,  Gus  Hall 
The  Importance  of  this  report  is  emphasized 
by  an  editorial  introduction  stating  that  the 
full  text  "will  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form  shortly" — a  treatment  reserved  for 
major  party  directives. 

Such  directives  usually  follow,  and  are 
based  upon,  basic  policy  directives  Issued 
from  the  Kremlin  Itself.  The  Red  manifesto 
of  December  6,  1960,  which  followed  the  Mos- 
cow conference  of  81  Communist  parties  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  the  grassroots  antl- 
Communlst  movement  in  the  United  States 
was  followed  by  a  similar  CPUSA  directive 
signed  by  Qus  Hall,  published  In  the  Sun- 
day Worker  at  July  18,  1961.  outlining  the 
tactics  to  be  used  against  the  ultrarlght 
and  the  Kennedy  administration.  This  was 
analyzed  by  Edward  Hunter  and  published 
in  an  sa-page  SISS  report  dated  July  11, 
1961,  entitled  "The  New  Drive  Against  the 
Antl-CcHnmimls*  Program."  This  SISS  re- 
peat was  BO  definitive  that  it  formed  the 
basis  of  major  antl-Oommunlst  successes 
during  1961  and  1968  in  countering  the  Cbm- 
munlst  drive  to  discredit  and  muzzle  our 
mllltary  spcAesmen  in  iMwparation  for  the 
use  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  from  launch- 
ing sites  In  Cuba  despite  reassurances  from 
the  Kennedy  administration  that  no  such 
threat  existed. 

The  preeent  CPUSA  directive  offers  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity  to  alert  the  American  people 
and  to  nullify  the  Communist  plans.  Wide 
dissemination  of  this  blueprint  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  is  an  essential 
and  urgent  task.  ReprodxKStlon  of  this  ma- 
terial Is  therefore  permitted  and  encouraged. 
Reprints  of  this  special  suppl«nent  may  be 
obtained  from  the  coalition  office  at  cost. 

Mn.TON    M.    LOBT, 

President. 


Civil  Rights  Issue  Will  Shake  and  Shape 
L.B.J,  m  1964 

After  the  assassination  crisis:  "Where  do 
we  go  from  here,  and  how  do  we  get  there?" 
We  Communists  must:  "avoid  watchful  wait- 
ing; take  new  initiatives;  regroup  for  the 
battles  ahead;  turn  to  three  main  areas  of 
concern:  the  new  administration,  the  1964 
elections,  and  the  civil  rights  struggle." 

"With  regard  to  the  Johnaoa  administra- 
tion, the  most  importcuit  element,  without 
which  assessment  is  impossible;  namely,  the 
political  landscape,  the  drastic  change  that 
has  taken  place  since  Tnmian.  The  scales  in 
the  world  power  structure  have  now  tipped; 
not  capitalism  but  the  world  system  of 
Socialist  states  that  is  the  stronc^t  Infiuence 
on  world  trends — some  60  oountrlee — ^20  mil- 
lion Negro  Americans  are  in  revolt." 
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"The  Important  quastloin  is  how  the  new 
admlnistrattoo  will  react  to  these  new  reali- 
ties. The  Kennedy  adminlstratlOD  took  this 
new  landscape  Into  aooount.  In  oontrast  to 
Ooldwatar,  Bockefeller,  Mlxon.  or  the  Dlxle- 
crats.  ths  Kennedy  admlnlstrattoo  took  a 
saiMr  view  of  the  world  relattonahlp  ot  force*. 
Its  poUeles  alao  reflected  the  upsurge  of  the 
dvU  rights  movement.  The  new  adnUnlstr»- 
tlon.  Including  L3J.  himself,  have  shown 
every  sign  ot  foUowlng.  The  forces  of  labor, 
dvU  llbertlee,  and  peace.  If  united  and  or- 
ganlced,  can  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
coming  period." 

Communist  alms  "to  be  effective  must  be 
expressed  in  organizational  forms.  This  nec- 
essity Is  an  absolute  prerequisite  ot  any  fur- 
ther advance:  what  la  now  called  for  Is 
specific  programs  and  outtocAs" — avoiding 
"the  elementary  level  of  political  gravltaUoo. 
toward  some  Individual  as  a  spokesman." 

Communist  poUtlcal  efforts  In  the  1964 
•lectlOQ  "must  rest  on  four  main  i^lars: 
the  dvU  rights  stniggle,  the  growing  resrttve- 
nesB  of  labor,  the  never-ceasing  struggle  for 
peace,  and  the  mounting  struggle  against  the 
ultrarlght,  which  is  a  basic  feative  ot  the 
other  main  plllan. 

"The  struggle  against  the  ultrarlght  U  de- 
cisive for  the  whole  future  at  the  electoral 
system  itself.  These  cannot  exist  In  isola- 
tion from  one  another.  The  fact  that  they 
are  directed  against  a  common  foe  inevitably 
drives  them  together." 

The  tactical  problem:  "Ths  peace  move- 
nient,  the  elvU  rights  movement,  the  trade 
tmlons;  aom»  candidates  have  won  electl<His. 
Xach  o*  thees  groups  operating  on  its  own, 
can  only  remain  a  minority  electoral  pro- 
test movement."  The  twofold  solution:  "If 
the  three  groups  combine  their  electoral 
power,  they  can  be  transformed  almost  over- 
night to  a  victorious  election  alliance,  nomi- 
nate and  elect  candidates,  initiate  actions." 
"Through  such  a  coaUtion,  each  group  can 
increase  Its  present  power  tenfold.  Mrae- 
over.  such  an  electoral  coalition  can  develop 
Into  a  permanent  political  alliance,  pool  Its 
resources,  ctmcentrate  its  finances  and  man- 
power, and  win.  There  is  not  a  single  city 
where  such  an  alliance  cannot  beo(xne  the 
dominant  elect<N>al  force,  can  begin  to  change 
the  existing  power  structure." 

"Our  overall  1964  tactics  must  be  directed 
toward  the  foUowing  central  tasks:  (1> 
MobUlBe  the  maximum  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  express  themselves  politically  against 
ths  vUtrarlght;  (2)  give  leadership  to  Amer- 
icans who  have  become  disillusioned  with 
the  two  old  parties,  buUdlng  an  Independent 
electoral  coalition;  (S)  create  the  broadest 
possible  left  formations  in  the  electoral  field, 
overall  agitation  and  propaganda  directed  at 
changing  the  power  structxire  represented  by 
the  present  membership  of  the  U.8  Con- 
gress." 

Emphasize  Kennedy's  role  in  the  civU 
rights  revolt:  "The  most  significant  domes- 
tic development  of  the  Kennedy  years  will 
continue  to  affect  all  aspects  of  American 
life  in  growing  measiire;  the  Government, 
the  churches,  the  political  parties,  the 
schools,  the  unions,  the  youth.  The  civil 
rights  revolution  has  become  the  central 
arena  in  the  struggle.  Kennedy  reflected 
this — his  assassination — a  deep  shock  to 
civil  rights  fighters.  This  was  dramaticaUy 
demonstrated  in  the  removal  of  Malcolm  X 
[who]  did  not  mirror  this  loss." 

"Racist  terr<»  greatly  Increased;  a  new 
feature;  a  campaign  for  reasonableness 
(which)  keep  repeating  that  it  is  not  the 
Negro  people  or  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment that  are  responsible  for  the  'unreason- 
ableness" but  rather  the  'outsiders.'  that  is 
the  Communists  and  the  left.  It  U  a  dan- 
gerous campaign.  Its  watchword  is.  'Be  sat- 
isfied with  what  lyou  have  gained — slow 
down.'  It  U  designed  to  destroy  the  mili- 
tancy of  the  movement  and  remold  it  to 
the  pattern  of  tokenism  and  gradualism." 
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"Bole  ot  the  masses:  There  has  been  a 
series  of  ahnost  qraataneous  oattmrata,  at 
repeated  maaslva  thrusts  whleh  hmf  Ini- 
tiated each  new  wmve  at  the  struggto.  It  to 
these  thrusts  that  have  given  this  strnggla 
Its  militancy  and  have  brought  it  Into  the 
streets.  This  Is  the  source  of  the  power  ot 
this  struggle.  It  cannot  be  tctken  for 
granted.  If  left  on  its  own.  Its  energlea  oan 
be  dissipated  and  diverted  Into  other  ehaa- 
nels.  Once  this  happens,  the  struggle  >»»*  to 
wait  untU  It  Is  renewed  and  redirected." 

Communication  a  serious  problem:  "a 
number  ot  important  (»-ganlzations  have  ap- 
peared. The  struggles  have  developed  a  core 
of  brilliant  and  very  often  new,  young,  and 
mUitant  leadership.  TUs  has  provided  a 
good  general  staff.  But  outside  of  the 
chvirches,  most  if  not  aU  of  these  organiza- 
tions do  not  have  large  active  memberships. 
Because  of  this  the  leadership  and  the  work- 
ing staffs  have  dlfflciiltles  in  reaching  the 
millions  who  are  Involved.  This  becomes  a 
serious  problem" 

"The  greatest  challenge  is  how  to  organize 
a  successful  struggle  on  this  front  (clvU 
rights)  •  •  •  f or  this  a  necessary  condition 
Is  a  imited  working  class.  Never  has  there 
been  a  more  opportune  moment  to  drive  this 
point  home;  white  workers  must  under- 
stand— and  they  can  be  made  to  see  it — that 
the  trade  unions  can  have  the  support  of  all 
workers.  Negro  and  white,  only  if  they  also 
take  up  the  problems  arising  from  the 
poUcies  of  discrimination,  like  working 
class  can  be  convinced  to  take  on  t><i«  i\gh% 
on  the  grounds  that  only  In  this  way  wm  it 
achieve  the  unity  necessary  to  tackle  the 
problems  facing  the  entire  class.  -The  prog- 
ress made  between  the  last  two  AFL-CIO 
conventions  oa  this  question  offers  an  addi- 
tional handle  in  this  struggle." 

"In  the  Immediate  future  the  struggle  will 
proceed  on  three  levels.  First,  the  overall 
national  objective  wlU  be  to  get  the  civil 
rights  legislation  passed  by  Congress.  The 
second  level  will  be  organised  struggle  for 
specific  objectives.  This  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  retreat  from  the  high  point  at 
huge  mass  demonstrations.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  strength  dlq>layed  In  the 
mass  demonstrations  that  makes  It  possible 
to  win  the  battiee  for  specific  victories.  This 
kind  of  struggle  takes  initiative,  planning, 
and  organization:  an  area  of  ehanenge  In 
which  we  can  make  a  unique  oontrlbutioii. 
T^e  third  level  is  the  continued  struggle  in 
the  South.  The  one  most  formidable  ob- 
stacle in  the  South  is  the  reign  ot  terror.  If 
we  could  laimch  a  national  and  an  Interna- 
tional campaign  against  this  brutality  we 
could  make  a  signal  contribution  to  the 
freeing  of  the  South." 

A  special  project:  "Why  can  there  not  be  a 
clearinghouse  that  exposes  every  act  ot  terror 
in  the  world?  This  is  T«n«rt--ht»g  ^o  which 
the  churches  might  well  direct  their  atten- 
tion. The  civil  rights  front  Is  that  on  which 
the  main  batUes  are  being  fought  today.  It 
must  at  all  times  receive  our  top  attention." 


Eqoal  Rights  aad  Eq«al  Opportanitie* 
for  AO  Americaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALSWOMMlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ooograt- 
ulate  the  leadership,  as  weU  as  the  Indi- 
vidual Members,  on  both  sides  of  this  his- 
toric civil  rights  debate  for  the  restrained 


and  statesmanlike  manner  In  which  they 
haye  conducted  thetoselves  during  the 
long  and  often  arduous  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

I  bdieve  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  conducted  Its  busi- 
ness these  past  several  weeks,  of  the  full 
and  mature  consideration  given  to  each 
section  of  the  bill,  and  of  the  strong  and 
decisive  action  taken. 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  has  acted 
In  the  highest  traditions  of  freedom  and 
of  our  democratic  Institutions— and  In 
a  manner  to  reflect  honor  on  us  all. 

The  actions  we  have  taken  here  con- 
stitute a  major  step  forward  in  our  effort 
to  guarantee  every  American,  regartUess 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin, 
equal  rights  and  equal  omMrtunltles  In 
such  vital  areas  as  education,  emidoy- 
ment,  and  voting,  in  neaz^  100  federally 
assisted  programs  of  various  kinds.  In  the 
administration  of  Justice.  In  the  use  of 
public  facilities,  and  in  equal  access  to 
public  accommodations. 

BECATJBX  IT  IB  KIOHT 

My  mind  keeps  returning  to  the  In- 
spiring words  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  when,  last  June,  he  called 
on  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  positive 
action  "to  Insure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  an  Americans  and  their  posterity— 
not  merely  for  reasons  of  economic  effl- 
ciency,  world  diplomacy  and  domestic 
tranquillity— but.  above  all,  because  It  ts 
right." 

President  Kennedy  pointed  to  the 
"fires  of  frustration  and  discord"  that 
had  broken  out  across  the  length  and 
breath  of  the  land,  confronting  our  peo- 
ple with  a  serious  moral  crisis  <mv1  de- 
manding a  supr^ne  eHort  to  right  the 
many  wrongs  of  the  past  and  protect  aU 
citizens  in  their  right  to  vote,  to  go  to 
school,  to  get  a  job.  and  to  be  served  In 
public  places  without  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation. 

It  Is  certainly  a  tragic  paradox  that 
the  brutal  and  senseless  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  in  November  has 
so  shocked  the  country  that  many  have 
finally  come  to  believe  there  could  be  no 
more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  than 
the  speedy  enactment  of  this  historic 
civil  rights  measure,  for  which  he  woiiced 
so  hard. 

siDx  BT  smc 

The  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
left  no  doubt  of  his  position  on  this 
matter  when,  in  his  first  address  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  he  declared: 

We  have  talked  long  enough  In  tMf  coun- 
try about  equal  rights.  We  have  talked  for 
100  years  or  more.  Tea.  It  is  time  now  to 
write  the  next  chapter — and  to  write  It  In 
the  books  of  law. 

In  his  eloquent  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  January.  President' Johnson 
set  the  pace  when  he  challenged  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate: 

Let  this  session  of  Congress  me  knowh  as 
the  session  which  did  more  for  civil  rights 
than  the  last  hundred  sessions  combined. 

Later.  In  the  same  address,  the  new 
Chief  Executive  outlined  his  personal 
philosophy  on  the  subject: 

Let  me  make  one  principle  of  this  ad- 
ministration abundantiy  dear:  All  of  these 
increased     Of^xxtunities — In     employment. 
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they  insisted  on  accQ>tance  of  what  ulti-  - 
mateiy  becaune  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  U£.  Constitution — the  world- 
famous  "BXSl  of  Rights — as  a  definite  con- 
dition for  rattflcatlon  by  their  respective 
States. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  and  historians 
unanimously  agree,  that,  without  such 
firm  assurance  that  the  first  order  of 
buslneas  for  the  new  Qovemment  would 
be  adoption  of  these  dvll  rights  guaran- 
tees, it  would  have  been  nearly  Intpossl- 
ble  to  obtain  ratification  from  the  re- 
quired nine  States. 

A   SBjr-BVIDENT   TUUTH 

Despite  this  historic  tradition,  and  de- 
spite the  unmistakable  assertion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  eqiml — and  that  they 
were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights — we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  incredibly  slow- 
in  making  this  187-year-old  doctrine  a 
reality  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

CONGKXSSIONAL    OFPOaTUTnTT 

The  jrear  is  now  1964 — the  10th  anni- 
versary trf  the  Supreme  Court's  famous 
school  desegregation  decision.  During 
these  10  years  the  judiciary  branch  of 
the  Government,  led  by  a  vigorous  and 
outspoken  Supreme  Court,  has  taken  the 
lead  and  shouldered  the  major  burden 
of  assuring  that  our  constitutional  heri- 
tage of  freedoq;!.  equality,  and  individual 
■liberty  is  enjoyed  by  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race,'  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  executive 
branch  has  assumed  its  rightful  leader- 
ship role  In  this  struggle  by  taking  the 
initiative  and  exerting  Its  moral  and 
legal  authority  toward  the  attainment  of 
full  equality  of  treatmMit  for  minority 
groups  under  the  law. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  two 
measures  of  rather  limited  scope  passed 
in  1957  and  1960.  the  legislative  branch 
has  seemed  unable  oc  unwilling  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  changing  times,  and  htis 
failed  to  take  a  stnxig,  unequivocal  stand 
In  favor  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  as  well 
as  the  urgent  responsibility,  to  shake 
<^  the  paralysis  of  the  pest,  to  move 
back  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  and  adopt  a  meaningful  civil  rights 
program  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  must  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  (H>portunity,  for  the  legislative 
branch  must  reassume  its  historic  role 
of  guiding  the  often  conflicting  forces 
at  work  in  our  dynamic  society — and 
guiding  them  into  positive  and  construc- 
tive r^»nr\f\n.  that  Will  Contribute  to  a 
brlgliter  future  for  us  all. 

THs  aimnrtir  dixam 

It  has  been  a  irieasure  for  me  to  sup- 
iwrt  the  administration's  strong  and 
meaningful  dvll  rights  bilL  I  have  sup- 
ported it  because  I  bdleve  it  long  overdue 
that  Congress  Ji^  the  noble  crusade  to 
create  a  better  America,  to  banlA  the 
phrase  "second-class  dtizen"  from  our 
vocabulary,  and  to  fulfill  the  revcdution- 
#•17  dream  of  freedom  and  equality  for 
ail 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ruMUBA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 196i 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  1,  Key  Westers  began  their 
aimual  celebration  of  Old  Island  Days, 
which  will  continue  through  March  14. 

The  celebration  features  the  annual 
"Wreckers  Ball,"  Coronation  Ball,  flower 
exhibits,  plays,  dinners,  and  house  and 
garden  tours  of  famous  landmarks. 
This  year,  in  addition  to  the  other 
lovely  homes  and  gardens  on  display,  the 
tour  will  Include  visits  to  the  Ernest 
Hemingway  house  and  the  Tennessee 
Williams  house. 

I  take  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  interesting  and  colorful 
celebration  which  I  hope  seme  of  them 
may  be  privileged  to  see,  but  also  to 
commend  and  extend  my  appreciation 
to  those  persons  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  and  beautlfieatlon  of  this 
lovely  island  of  Key  West. 

While  hundreds  of  persons  have  taken 
up  the  fight  to  save  and  restore  famous 
old  Key  West  landmarks,  three  people  in 
particular  stand  out.  They  are  Mrs. 
Reta  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Jessie  Porter  Newton 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  Wolfson.  In  a  very 
short  time  and  with  very  limited  fimds. 
the  Old  Island  ResttMratlon  Founda- 
tion has  accomplished  an  incredible  feat. 

Recently,  the  Key  West  Citizen,  which 
has  been  a  long  and  ardent  supporter  of 
this  effort,  published  several  articles 
which  give  an  idea  of  the  perseverance 
and  hard  work  which  have,  and  are,  go- 
ing Into  the  project. 

The  articles  follow : 
{Prom  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen,  Jan.  28, 
1994] 

Rkta  Sawtxs  :  Sin's  at  Old  Islaitb  Helm 

liirs.  Paul  E.  Ekawyer  has  been  president  of 
Old  Island  Restoration  Foundation  since  its 
Inception  In  1960.  No  one  person,  however 
active  he  has  been  In  foundation  projects, 
can  visualize  the  work  that  she  has  done. 

She  thooight  up  most  of  the  Ideas,  and 
has  a  special  talent  for  finding  the  right  peo- 
ple to  carry  them  out. 

Her  tact  soothes  hurt  feelings,  and  steers 
the  foundation  around  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  might  easily  wreck  It. 

Reta  Sawyer  has  become  an  able  executive 
who  runs  an  efficient  office,  and  knows  what 
every  chairman  is  doing.  She  coordinates 
all  the  activities  of  Old  Island  Dajrs  and  never 
falls  to  get  the  show  on  the  road,  without 
seeming  harried  or  hurried. 

Reta  Is  truly  dedicated  to  preserving  the 
heritage  of  Key  West,  and  to  bringing  it 
proaperlty  through  tovu-lsts.  She  deserves 
a  hearty  "well  done"  from  the  community. 


[Prom  the  Key  West  Citizen.  Jan.  28.  1964] 

How  It  Aix  Staxtzd  :  Pnar  tkx  Vision.  Then 
trzRkautt 

(By  Mary  Wood  Malone) 
Old  Key  West  was  nearlng  obUvion;  nearly 
everybody  wanted  a  modem  bca  of  a  house 
and  a  place  of  business  faced  with  plate  glass 
and  neon. 
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There  was  glee  when  an  historic  mansion 
on  Duval  Street,  where  Carolyn  Lowe  mount- 
ed to  her  widow's  walk  to  taimt  Union  troops 
with  a  Confederate  nag,  btirned  to  ruin,  and 
the  site  became  a  dandy  parking  lot. 

Jessie  Porter  Newton,  a  Conch  woman 
with  imagination,  blazed  with  Indignation, 
and  did  something. 

She  convinced  the  likeliest  home-town- 
boy-m^e-good,  financier  Mitchell  Wolfson. 
that  he  should  restore  some  old  house  as  an 
example.  He  told  her  to  find  one  with  his- 
toric significance,  and  let  him  know. 

Wolfson  bought  a  dilapidated  house  so 
quietly  that  the  talk  of  razing  It  went  on 
even  after  restoration  work  was  started.  It 
does  not  seem  jwsslble  that  he  foresaw  the 
amoimt  of  money  and  effort  that  would  be 
expended,  but  he  never  flinched.  Mn.  Wolf- 
son thought  of  furnishing  It  with  superb 
English  antiques,  and  the  entire  family  ap- 
proved of  purchasing,  the  ioxa  great  folios 
of  Audubon's  "Birds  of  America." 

That  Is  how  Key  West  got  its  finest  treas- 
ure, the  Audubon  House. 

A  group  of  Key  West  women  arranged  en- 
tertainment for  the  crowd  of  guests  who 
attended  the  opening  of  the  Audubon  House, 
and  someone  remembered  the  old  ctistom  of 
wearing  red  shawls.  The  guests  were  taken 
-  on  a  tour  of  other  old  houses,  via  the  Conch 
train,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
house  and  garden  toxir  Idea. 

That  same  year,  1960.  10  people  decided  to 
form  a  society  to  try  to  preserve  the  unique 
biaidlngs  of  Key  West.  Jessie  Porter  Newton 
persuaded  the  head  of  the  National  IVust  to 
come  to, Key  West  to  give  advice.  A  charter 
was  drawn  up.  and  Old  Island  Restoration 
Poundatlon.  Inc.,  was  bom.  with  no  money 
and  no  Idea  of  what  to  tackle. 

One  day.  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Knight,  with  Mrs. 
Newton  and  the  then  city  manager.  Hazel 
Crowe,  In  her  car.  trimed  Into  the  Mallory 
Dock  area.  The  wharf  was  a  ruin,  but 
some  of  the  sturdy  old  warehouses  were  still 
in  use. 

They  looked  at  the  harbor  and  the  Incom- 
parable view  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
area  of  land  already  owned  by  the  city,  and 
had  the  same  thought.  "Wouldn't  this  be  a 
wonderful  location  for  a  dvlc  center?" 

The  timing  was  opportune.  A  public  works 
board  had  been  created  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature to  do  what  a  series  of  deadlocked  city 
commissions  had  been  unable  to  do — build 
a  convention  hall,  a  new  dty  hall,  and  en- 
large the  golf  oourse  to  18  holes. 

The  fledgling  Old  Island  Poundatlon  tried 
out  Its  power  of  persuasion.  There  was  a 
time  of  discouragement,  frustration,  and 
ridicule,  that  no  one  likes  to  remember,  but 
In  the  end  the  public  works  board  and  the 
city  commission  were  convinced  that  the 
idea  had  merit. 

When  the  restoration  of  the  area  that  was 
Commodore  Porter's  base  for  antipiratical 
campaign  was  done.  It  was  a  handsome  job. 
The  largest  building,  a  red  brick  warehouse, 
was  transformed  Into  a  community  hall,  air- 
conditioned  and  fully  equipped  for  conven- 
tions, meetings,  dances,  exhibits,  and  con- 
certs. * 
It  was  locked  and  empty  most  of  the  time, 
because  It  never  occurred  to  people  to  put  It 
to  use.  They  Just  fussed  because  there  was 
no  place  big  enough  for  their  doings.  Other 
old  buildings,  imflnlshed  Inside,  stood  idle. 
Then  the  Key  West  Players  imdertook  to 
fix  up  a  building,  which  became  the  Water- 
front Playhouse.  By  superhuman  efforts, 
they  begged  and  borrowed  $30,000  to  make  a 
gem  of  a  theater. 

Playgoers  appreciate  the  widely  spaced, 
comfortable  seats,  and  the  air  conditioning. 
The  fine  stage  and  lighting  equipment  give 
the  actors  and  singers  the  tools  to  produce 
truly  professional  performances. 

Old  Island  Restoration  Poimdatlon,  with  a 
growing  membership,  took  over  a  frame  house 
that  had  once  been  the  Steamship  Co.^  moved 
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It  to  a  new  location,  and  called  It  Hospitality 
House.  It  has  from  the  beginning  been,  a 
busy  place,  sought  ovt  by  tourists  to  gather 
Information  about  the  town. 

The  last  warehouse  to  be  put  to  use 
hoiises  the  Key  West  Chamber  at  Com- 
merce and  the  marketplace,  a  sort  of  wom- 
an's exchange,  where  clubs  and  church 
societies  sell  homemade  products  for  char- 


ity 
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Tourists  Immediately  appreciated  Old 
Mallory  Square,  and  blazed  the  trail  for  the 
locals.  They  foimd  that  the  wharf  was  a 
fine  place  to  fish,  to  sun  themselves  and 
enjoy  the  view  of  the  harbor  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  watch  the  Navy  and  fishing 
vessels  go  by. 

Rank  on  'rank  of  cars  park  there  for  free, 
while  their  owners  start  out  on  foot  to  see 
the  old  town,  to  ride  the  Conch  train  and 
to  visit  Key  West  Fabrics.  Old  houses  and 
new  construction  done  In  the  old  manner 
have  developed  Into  a  smart  shopping  area. 
selling  merchandise  that  appeals  to  visitors. 

OLD    ISLAND    POLICT 

From  the  beginning.  Old  Island  has  used 
persuasion,  example  and  encouragement  in 
preserving  the  qualntness  of  Key  West. 

It  wants  no  legal  authority  such  as  Is  ex- 
ercised by  the  Vlexix  Carre  Association  of 
New  Orleans,  where  property  owners  must 
obtain  consent  to  repair  a  leaking  roof. 

Often  the  process  Is  heart breaklngly  slow, 
but  it  has  paid  off  In  good  will. 

Members  called  on  all  property  owners  In 
Conchtown,  a  roughly  fan-shaped  area 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  waterfront, 
and  by  Whitehead.  Angela  and  White  Streets, 
to  request  them  not  to  tear  down  or  remodel 
their  buildings  without  consulting  Old. Is- 
land's Board  of  Architectural  Review. 

More  than  90  percent  gave  consent;  the 
other  owners  simply  covQd  not  be  located, 
or  the  property  was  part  of  unsettled  estates. 
This  plan  has  been  sxirprisln^y  successful. 
The  owner  of  a  chain  of  hambiu-ger  stands 
was  dissuaded  from  building  one  on  Caro- 
line Street.  He  picked  a  site  on  the  very 
fringe  of  the  old  town,  where  there  were  al- 
ready a  number  of  modem  buildings,  and 
embellished  the  premises  with  a  brick-paved 
garden. 

The  best  resiilt  al  the  campaign  is  that 
property  owners  appreciate  the  charm  and 
value  of  their  own  buildings,  and  are  doing 
painting  and  repair  work. 

There  Is  a  brisk  market  fen-  old  houses. 
The  exteriors  are  carefully  preserved;  the 
Interiors  equipped  with  modem  comforts. 
It  provides  a  lot  of  woi^  for  the  building 
trades. 

Por  a  Ume,  the  restorers  of  dwellings  were 
newcomers;  now  Key  Westers  are  doing  It. 
with  houses  they  wo\ild  have  scorned  a  few 
years  ago. 

Business  people  are  getting  Into  the  act. 
The  first  restoration  was  Harbor  House.  A 
sagging,  halfbumed  old  store  has  been  made 
Into  a  charming  Jewelry  shop;  several  attor- 
nejrs  have  their  offices  In  old  houses  located 
near  the  courthouse;  two  real  estate  brokers 
have  offices  in  quaint  dwellings;  a  dress  shop 
has  built  a  new  facade  In  the  Old  Island 
manner,  and  the, Town  Hoiise  Is  the  trans- 
formed La  Concha. 

A  cottage  In  which  the  late,  great  John 
Dewey  of  Columbia  University  lived  was  re- 
modeled to  house  an  art  gallery. 

Half  a  dozen  Duval  Street  property  owners 
have  plans  in  the  making  to  transform  biisi- 
ness  premises.  It  Is  hoped  that  all  of  them 
will  eventually  see  the  light,  tear  down  the 
hideous  false  fronts  and  make  the  street 
what  It  used  to  be. 

No  one  Is  going  to  force  them  to  do  It,  but 
business  sxirvlval  will.  What  has  Key  West 
to  attract  vlsltcM-s,  besides  dlmate  and  fish- 
ing, but  Its  qualntness,  tied  In  with  its  ex- 
citing history? 


During  the  winter  season.  Hospitality 
House  Is  staffed  by  volunteers  who  tell  tour- 
ists what  there  is  to  see,  and  dispense  adver- 
tising folders  for  the  various  attractions,  such 
as  the  Audubon  House,  the  Bahama  House, 
and  the  newly-opened  Hemingway  and  Old 
Pirate  Houses. 

People  who  Invest  money  in  preserving  his- 
toric places  deserve  Old  Island's  help  in  per- 
suading people  that  they  are  well  worth 
seeing. 

PUBLICIZING  KEY  WEST 

Because  Old  Islimd  Restoration  Pounda- 
tlon Is  a  nonprofit  organization.  It  can  ask 
for  and  get  publicity  that  would  bust  the  ad- 
vertising bxidgets  of  General  Motors  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  combined,  all  for  free.  It  la 
merely  a  matter  of  knowing  who  to  ask  and 
assembling  Information  about  the  "rock." 

Reader's  Digest  and  Life  magazines  have 
Key  West  stories  already  at  press.  There  is 
the  prospect  of  a  picture  story  about  the 
Martello  Towers  In  Life.  The  text  material 
has  been  submitted. 

The  biggest  advertising  agency  in  Plorlda 
Is  now  sending  Old  Island  Days  Btc»ies  and 
pictures  to  the  travel  editors  of  metropolitan 
papers,  at  no  cost  to  the  foundation. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  a  feature  story  with 
pictures  on  the  Hemingway  house,  and  h«vi 
promised  a  general  story  on  Old  Island  Days. 

The  Key  West  Citizen  carries  Old  Island 
stories  all  year  rotmd.  In  addition  to  this 
special  edition  and  the  earlier  mallaway. 

Miami  television  station  WTVJ  donates 
spot  annoimcements  diving  the  entire  6 
weeks  of  Old  Island  Days,  as  do  the  Key  West 
radio  stations. 

The  Florida  Development  Commission  will 
have  aU  Its  pretty  hostesses  wearing  Key 
West's  tradiUonal  red  shawls  during  Old  Is- 
land Days,  at  the  PlcHlda  Show  Case  In  New 
Tcwk  and  at  the  welcome  stations  in  North 
Florida. 

HOW  THE  WOKK  GETS  DONE 

Old  Island  members  donate  their  time  and 
abilities,  many  on  a  full-time  basis,  to  bring 
tourists  to  Key  West,  and  to  give  them 
something  to  see  and  things  to  do,  to  keep 
them  here. 

The  foundation  operates  on  a  frayed  shoe- 
string; It  has  456  individual  members  at  $5 
a  head,  and  85  commercial  members  at  $25. 

The  latter  get  advertising  space  In  a  hand- 
somely printed  brochure  giving  the  Old  Is- 
land Days  program  of  events,  which  Is  dis- 
tributed through  the  Plorlda  Show  Case  in 
New  York,  transportation  ticket  offices  and 
travel  agencies  around  the  country,  and  by 
the  welcome  stations  for  motorists. 

And  it  Isn't  easy  to  sell  these  memberships. 

One  would  think  that  every  Key  Wester 
would  dash  off  a  check  to  help  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  preserved  the  heritage  of  the 
Island  and  benefited  all  kinds  of  business  by 
attracting  ever-increasing  numbers  of  visit- 
ors. 


State-Local    Ftnaacet :    Recarring 
or  Gradual  Evolution 


GisU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  ISi.  Speaker,  with 
the  tax  bill  a  focal  point  in  our  legislative 
activities  at  the  present  time  and  one  de- 
bated pro  and  con  by  experts  in  the  field, 
an  article  by  C.  Lowell  Harrlss.  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Columbia  University, 
would  appear  to  be  timely. 
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Professor  Han  ss.  economic  consultant 
for  Tax  Foundat  on.  Inc..  has  written  ex- 
em  Qomics.  public  finance, 
i  e  has  been  a  consultant 
;he  UJ8.  Tteasury.  the 
United  NaUons.  Kew  York  SUte.  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  1  enezuela  and  to  various 
inivate  companies  and  organizations. 
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■eems  to  rlM  with  increasing  urt>anlBaUon 
and  density. 

From  1948  to  1961  per  capita  State-local 
spending  rose  about  7  percent  a  year,  oom- 
poxinded.  Such  a  rate,  projected  a  dooen 
years,  would  lead  to  a  staggering,  but  I  think. 
\inrealistic  figure.  Restreilnlng  forces  also 
operate. 

One  restraint  should  be  slgnlflc&at  relief 
from  wage-price  Increases.  In  the  period 
1948-62.  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  prices 
of  State-local  purchases  came  to  more  than 
double  that  for  the  wtiole  economy. 

The  real  rise  In  State-local  coets  was  not, 
in  my  Judgment,  so  great.  The  figures  make 
no  allowance  for  changes  In  productivity  in 
the  Government  sector,  e.g..  output  per  man- 
hour.  In  paying  more  to  civil  servants,  the 
public  may  also  be  getting  better  quality  of 
service  or  more  units  of  output  per  nutn- 
hour.  The  average  of  over  $5,300  paid  to 
a  schoolteacher  today  Is  generally  for  a  per- 
son with  more  training  than  that  of  the 
teacher  whose  average  1950  salary  was  around 
$3,000.  Not  all  of  the  increase  in  payment 
has  been  for  inflation  alone. 

The  next  few  years  may  be  better  for  gov- 
ernments. Much  State-local  spending  is  for 
salarlee.  In  1950  State-local  salary  rates  were 
often  below  those  for  comp>arable  Jobe  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Figures  for  1962  sug- 
gest that  there  has  been  a  significant  catch- 
ing up.  In  the  private  economy  the  average 
annual  earnings  per  full-time  employee  rose 
by  $2,200  from  1948  to  1962  while  for  the 
State-local  employees  the  rise  was  $2,500  to 
exactly  the  same  average.  The  $300  gap 
closed  is  6  percent  of  the  present  average 
salary.  Differentials  have  been  reduced  and 
often  wiped  out.  This  Is  a  cost  which 
does  not  need  to  be  incurred  again. 

Will  an  upward  trend  of  prices  In  general 
continue  to  add  to  State-local  spending? 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  keeps  creeping  up- 
ward, inducing  pressure  for  wage  Increases 
Construction  costs — highly  important  for 
State  and  local  governments — also  go  up 
The  outlook  is  uncertain. 

LAWMAKEXS  APPCAK  ANXIOUS  TO  SLOW  TAX 
HIKXS 

A  second  restraining  factor  will  be  revenue 
stringency.  Getting  money  has  not  always 
been  easy  for  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  last  few  years.  Difficulties  will  grow. 
Present  tax  systems  will  bring  increasing 
yields.  Further  tax  rate  Increases  are  to  be 
expected.  But  will  they  not  encounter 
stronger  resistance  as  tax  rates  must  rise 
from  historically  high  levels?  Cuts  in  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  will  provide  some  offset.  On 
balance,  however,  revenue  stringency  will  be 
highly  restrictive,  not  everywhere  but  on  the 
average. 

More  lawmakers  are  concerned  about  dam- 
aging the  prospecto  of  the  State  or  local 
economy  by  taxation.  There  is  lively  and 
growing  competition  for  new  companies  and 
for  the  expansion  of  old.  State  <»■  local 
govemmenta  are  limited  In  what  they  can  do 
to  attract  business.  One  thing  that  is  pos- 
sible Is  to  refrain  from  taxes  which  impose 
burdens  higher  than  elsewhere  (In  relation 
to  the  services  of  value  to  the  businesses ) . 
More  and  more  lawmakers  appear  to  be  anx- 
ious to  go  slow  on  tax  Increase. 

Will  State-local  finances  be  eased  by  In- 
creases In  Federal  grants?  The  Federal 
Treasury  is  not  bulging.  Even  though  expe- 
rlen<y  virtually  assures  that  there  will  be 
more  grant  programs,  and  expansions  of  ex- 
isting programs,  one  restrictive  force  seems 
clear.  If  a  tax  cut  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
now  before  Congress  is  adopted.  Federsd 
budget  deficlta  are  likely  fcs-  several  years. 
Despite  talk  about  "holding  the  line"  on 
Federal  spending,  more  growth  is  probable. 
If  BO.  the  amounta  flowing  to  State  and  local 
governmenta  will  tiardly  continue  to  rise  by 
the  $700  million  or  so  a  year  of  the  last 
decade. 

A  third  factor  restraining  the   growth  of 


State-local  spending  has  two  parte.  (1)    the 
search  for  greats  operating  efficiency,  and 

(2)  the  insistence  on  greater  assiirance  that 
program  decisions  are  Justified. 

ATTACH    A   "paxes   TAO"   TO   NSW    PaOGXAMS 

Sometimes  from  within  State-local  gov- 
ernmenta sometimes  from  without,  some- 
times from  both  sides,  there  are  constructive 
forces  for  improving  operating  efllclency. 
While  no  one  knows  how  much  of  the  po- 
tential saving  has  been  achieved  to  date,  my 
guess  Is  that  the  remaining  opportunities 
are  enormously  greater  than  those  already 
realized.  The  efforte  needed  for  success  are 
often  difficult.  Tet  If  the  best  of  methods 
and  procedures  now  known  were  applied 
wherever  they  would  be  impropriate,  the 
savings  over  the  country  as  a  whole  would 
be  tremendous.  And  the  search  for  still 
better  methods  must  be  unending. 

The  second  element  is  the  wise  selection 
of  what  to  do  and  how  much,  l.e..  the  pro- 
gram and  ite  scope  as  distinguished  from  the 
methods  of  operation.  Some  progress  Is 
being  made  to  Improve  decialonmaldng.  One 
helpful  step  is  to  Insist  that  the  price  tag 
IM  attached  to  new  spending  pr<^>osal8. 

Now  we  return  to  the  "upward  pressure' 
theme. 

(1)   Quality 

An  Improving  quality  of  at  least  some 
State-local  services  Is  not  only  a  necessary 
means  to  human  progress  but  also  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  a  better  standard  of 
living.  A  lot  of  public  business  Is  ]ret  un- 
done— Improvement  In  couris.  policing,  pub- 
llce  health,  parks  and  recreation  facilities, 
education,  provisions  for  the  needy,  streets 
and  highways,  traffic  congestion  and  so  on. 
Many  communities  and  States  are  distress- 
ingly far  behind  the  leaders.  The  costs  of 
reaching  on  a  broad  scale  the  quality  levels 
now  achieved  In  some  places  will  be  heavy. 
(3i  Internal  incentives  for  expansion:  Out- 
side support 

Governmental  agencies  contain  within 
themselves  forces  working  for  expansion — 
the  close  familiarity  with  both  need  and  op- 
portunity, the  desire  to  do  a  l>etter  Job,  per- 
sonal advance,  the  absence  of  market  teste 
of  the  worth  of  the  accompllstunente.  Agen- 
cy officials  beccMne  experte;  legislators  and 
the  public  cannot  understand  the  intricacies 
and  therefore  feel  pressed  to  follow  the  ex- 
perta.  "Inside"  motivation  is  often  linked 
closely  with  that  for  improving  quality. 

Not  infrequently,  the  "clientele."  a  section 
of  the  public  which  is  benefited  especially, 
gives  effective  reenforcement  to  "inside"  ar- 
guments for  expansion.  Some  say  a  poli- 
tician's Job  Is  to  get  beneflta  for  his  constitu- 
ents to  t>e  paid  for  largely  by  others. 

Organization  of  government  employees,  and 
the  momentum  built  up  over  the  postwar 
years,  will  enhance  the  pressure  for  salary 
and  fringe  Increases. 

(3)  Built-in  elements  of  expansion:  Resist- 

ance to  change 

Many  State  and  local  governmenta  are  al- 
ready committed  more  or  less  firmly  to  pol- 
icies which  will  force  rising  expenditures. 
(Federal  pressures  have  somewhat  the  same 
effect.)  We  cannot  always  distinguish  clear- 
ly between  built-in  increases  which  go  along 
with  population  growth  and  those  which  are 
In  addition.  Nevertheless,  the  total  effect  is 
to  raise  spending  because  of  decisions  made 
m  the  past,  sometimes  at  another  level  of 
government.  In  addition  to  debt  service, 
pension  commitmente.  and  automatic  salary 
Increases,  such  things  as  grant-m-ald  pro- 
grams have  built-in  elemente  of  growth. 

A  related  force  is  "Veslstance  to  change — 
reluctance  to  modernlae  the  obsolete,  to  dis- 
pense with  tiie  dispensable,  to  raise  operat- 
ing efficiency,  to  take  advantage  of  new  de- 
velopmenta  In  science,  business,  social  orga- 
nization. Earmarking  of  revenues  does  not 
enhance  the  ability  to  control  most  effective- 
ly m  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 
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{4)  Incomplete  adjuitmenU  to  inflation 
The  full  bill  for  past  inflation  has  not  yet 
been  paid.  The  replacement  of  facilitle* 
built  In  the  past  will  often  need  to  be  at 
much  tiigher  cost  levels.  Retirement  plans 
are  lilcely  to  call  for  iilgher  pemloos  for  past 
services  than  can  be  paid  for  by  tlie  funds 
obtained  to  date.  The  upward  scaling  of 
beneflt  rates  in  response  to  inflation  txas  not 
always  been  accompanied  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  the  bill. 

Some  of  today's  senior,  Ugher  quality,  and 
profeeslonal  civil  servanta  came  to  work  for 
govenunent  when  public  service  for  persons 
of  liigh  ability  and  training  was  relatively 
more  attractive  than  today.    Many  who  luive 
stayed  on  would  probably  not  be  inclined  to 
accept  government  employment  if  they  were 
now    deciding   on   careers.      While   average 
salaries  of  State-local  employees  have  been 
rising  significantly,   the  salvy  position  of 
the  most  valuable  persoimel  has  often  de- 
teriorated in  relation  to  what  has  l>ecoine 
available  outalde.     For  a  small  fraction  of 
government  employees,  but  a  group  <A  excep- 
tional  Importance,  salaries  miist  go  up  unless 
quality  of  service  is  to  deteriorate. 
(5)  Deiuity  and  urbaniaation 
Oxa  land  is  one  of  increasing  density  and 
urbanization;    and   increases  in   State-local 
spending  per  capita  have  been  cloeely  asso- 
ciated with  these  two  conditions.     Costa  of 
State-local  government  per  capita  will  rise 
as  the  trends  continue.    Cities  liave  always 
contained  many  poor  people  and  many  from 
different  backgrounds;   the  next  few  years, 
however,  may  see  relatively  greater  pressures 
as  racial  problems  add  to  complexities.    The 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas  cannot  be 
met  except  at  great  expense  (e.g.,  coat  of  land 
acquisition  for  lUghways  and  other  public 
facilities) .    But  we  have  more  freedom  than 
Is  sometimes  assumed  about  the  extent  to 
which  to  use  government  spending  as  against 
the  private  economy. 

State-local  tax  systems  as  now  constituted 
bring  yields  which  rise  somewhat  more  In 
percentage  terms  than  does  gross  national 
product.  Consequently,  gradual  adjustment 
to  much  growth  of  spending  will  be  easy. 
Without  tax  rate  increases,  total  yields  go  up 
around  1.1  percent  for  each  1  percent  rise 
In  gross  national  product,  perhaps  more  as  a 
result  of  changes  made  In  196S  leglsaltlve 
sessions.  For  Income  taxes  the  responsive- 
ness is  higher  than  for  sales  and  property 
taxes.  Among  Income  taxes  the  scale  of  rates 
makes  a  difference  in  yield  sensitivity.  As  a 
result,  variations  among  States  in  revenue 
outlook  are  more  than  minor. 

Within  States  there  will  be  substantial 
differences  from  one  community  to  another 
in  the  growth  of  yield  from  present  revenue 
systems.  Considerable  Importance  attaches 
to  the  amount  of  additions  to  the  property 
tax  base  through  new  construction,  real 
estate  price  Increases,  and  assessment  prac- 
tices. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  yields  of  exist- 
ing taxes  will  not  suffice.  Gaps  will  differ. 
We  must  expect  wide  disparity  In  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problems.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  growth  of  spending,  and  this  is 
within  the  control  of  the  public. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  one  of  unbroken 
difficulty  of  governmenta  In  getting  revenues 
needed  to  finance  the  spending  desired  by 
those  who  make  the  decisions — whether  the 
monarch  with  his  wars  and  palaces  or  the 
modern  suburban  family  wanting  better 
schools.  This  condition  will  not  end.  Un- 
less there  is  more  drastic  restraint  on  the 
growth  of  spending  than  experience  gives  us 
reason  to  expect,  several  States  (and  locali- 
ties) must  adopt  new  taxes  and  many  must 
raise  ratas. 

The  author  of  Ecclesiastes  may  have  ex- 
aggerated in  saying  "there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  But  he  had  a  point,  and  it 
applies  to  our  problem.     One  major  oppor- 
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tunity  for  msntliig  the  challenges  of  Stata- 
local  finance  Is  ainythlng  but  new.  It  Is  to 
improve  the  mopettj  tax.  Some  of  tm  may 
almost  feel.  *rmi»  is  where  I  came  in"  (to 
tiie  world  of  taxation).  Until  well  into  ttM 
great  depression,  property  taxatlan  was 
dominant.  It  was  well  suited  to  gradual 
cluingea  in  spending  because  it  offend  a 
simple  means  of  boasting  rates  from  year  to 
year.  By  the  19S0's.  however,  the  property 
tax  had  become  not  only  heavy  but  »i«o 
messy  and  riddled  with  defecta.  Here  and 
there  the  postwar  years  have  witneesed  stg- 
niflcant  improvenuntw  Currently  there  may 
be  tlie  begiiming  of  a  movement  bringing 
substantial  progress. 

The  property  tax  in  principle  may  deserve 
no  gold  medals  for  excellence.  Considering 
the  alternatives  available  to  the  American 
people,  however,  it  may  offer  the  best  promise 
for  getting  revenue  to  pay  the  rising  bUls 
for  local  goveriunent.  In  any  such  move- 
ment the  first,  and  absolutely  essential,  step 
must  be  to  reduce  defecta.  In  many  local- 
ities they  are  serious — frequent  and  large. 
Yet  experience  in  some  communities  tuu 
shown  that  persisting,  gross  InequlUes  are 
not  Inherent  in  the  tax.  Remedy  Is  possible. 
A  recent  report  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  offers  guid- 
ance. Civil  leaders  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  in  a  cause  which  combines  several  at- 
tractive featm-es,  e.g.,  greater  equity  in  the 
sharing  of  a  tax  which  will  certainly  be 
large,  and  strengthening  local  govermnent. 

Decisions  made  in  the  past  and  not  as  a 
practical  matter  within  aux  control  over  the 
next  few  years  (for  example,  those  which  will 
lead  to  continued  population  growth)  make 
costly  increases  In  State-local  spending 
inevitable.  Experience  leaves  little  basis  for 
doubt  that  other  forces  will  lead  to  greater 
State-local  spending  per  capita.  Some  of 
these  forces  are  in  one  sense  outside  our  con- 
trol— desire  for  better  schools  or  relief  fnxn 
traffic  congestion.  Yet  in  a  realistic  sense 
even  these  pressures  are  subject  to  control. 
We  do  have  some  choice  about  how  fully  and 
how  efficiently  we  shall  try  to  deal  with 
them.  The  same  is  even  truer  of  the  influ- 
ence for  expenditiuv  increase  which  will 
come  from  the  numerous  Inducemento  for 
expansion  of  governmental  services. 

Today's  State-local  revenue  systems,  with- 
out tax  rate  increases,  will  finance  much 
expansion  of  spending  If  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  speed  which  we  can 
reasonably  expect.  But  tmlees  the  trends  of 
history  change  abruptly,  most  States  and 
localities  will  encounter  financial  strains 
which  cannot  be  met  without  new  taxes  and 
higher  rates.  The  extent  of  these  increased 
tax  burdens  will  depend  up>on  our  choices 
about  Increases  In  expenditures. 
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.  Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  growing  oompllcations  facing  va  In 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  with  e^>eclally 
troublesOTie  signs  developing  In  Africa, 
the  Instability  of  the  new  regimes  Is  being 
universally  argued. 

In  the  last  3  years  under  the  titular 
direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs,  Q.  Mennen  Williams, 


XJA.  fOKign  poUcy  in  Africa  has  pro- 
duced DOthtng  but  a  series  of  black  eyes 
-«nd  dlMMter.    In  view  of  the  blundering 
operatloiM  In  Africa  In  tlie  last  3  yeare. 
a  review  of  our  African  policy  would  be 
in  order,  and  the  point  Is  effectively  pre- 
sented   by    Walter    Trohan.    chief    of 
Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  Bureau. 
In  his  Report  from  Washington  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune,  which  I  in- 
sert into  the  Rscou)  at  this  point: 
JoHNSow  Itan  Taa  a  Cou>  Look  at  U.S. 
AruoAK  Pocjcr 
WASHiNoroN.  February  9 — ^Against  a  lieck- 
gro\md  of  uprislngB,  violence,   unnst,  and 
sagging    eoooomy.    President    Johnson    wiU 
have  to  take  a  long,  cold  look  at  American 
foreign  poUcy  in  Africa  which  has  been  a 
morass  of  frustration  and  faUiire. 

Of  tlie  35  nations  In  Africa — old  and  new 

14  are  bewitched.  Ixjthered,  and  bewildered. 
United  Nations  Secretary  Oeneial  U  Tbant, 
who  has  been  touring  some  of  the  trtMibled 
spota,  tias  likened  the  plight  of  some  African 
nations  to  "teething  troubles,"  although  they 
have  been  marked  t>y  murder,  assaaalnatton 
attempts.  Communist  seizims  of  power,  and 
bloody  rev<olta 

Teething  troubles  don't  bring  donands  for 
troops  to  insure  stability.  British  troops 
WCTe  sent  to  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Kenya. 
Not  can  the  slnlstsr  statemento  and  actions 
of  John  Okello,  a  Cuban-trained  revciutlon- 
ary  In  Zanzibar,  be  lUcened  to  a  baby  going 
through  phases  of  growth. 

Okello  fomented  the  bloody  coup  in  Zanzi- 
bar.   He  threatened  to  foroe  one  eoemy  to 
kill  tiis  sons  and  daughters  and  then  him- 
self, and  to  force  another  to  poxu-  gaaoline 
over  iiims^  and  set  himatif  afire.    He  didn't 
do  it,  but  it  shows  a  pattern  of  thinking,  as 
does  the  InalstMioe  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  In 
Ohazia  on  being  addressed  as  "the  mnmish  " 
It  might  be  more  accurate  to  acknowledge 
that  these  emerging  nattocs  have  been  given 
too  much  too  soon.    It  would  seem  the*  they 
are  not   ripe  for  self-government,  because 
they  do  not  have  a  trained  leadership  or  a 
developed  sense  of  responsibility. 
POHTUOAL  ncFKovn  PosmoN  nr  angola 
Of  all  ttie  European  nations  that  had  great 
empires    in   Africa,   now  only   Portugal   re- 
malnS.   And  despite  predictions  and  demands 
that  the  Portuguese  go  Immediately,  they 
have    actuaUy    improved    their   position    In 
Angola,  where  Bakongo  terrorUto  from  across 
the  border  In  Congo  launclied  a  Mood  bath 
of    iiorror    and    murder    last    March.    Now 
Congo  Is  in  the  throes  of  another  Internal 
struggle  due  to  the  revolt  of  CommunUt  ter- 
rorlsta  to  Kwllu  Province. 

The  Portuguese  refused  to  be  stampeded, 
when  terroriste  led  by  Holden  Roberto  tried 
to  foment  a  revolution  almost  S  years  ago. 
Although  the  initial  assault  flzeled,  Roberto 
and  his  supporters.  Including  leftwtog 
Americans,  were  confident  that  the  Pot- 
tuguese  would  be  bogged  down  by  rain  and 
Jungle. 

Although  three  rainy  seasons  have  passed, 
the  insurgent  campal^  is  doing  poorly  and 
Portuguese  soldiers,  well  fed  and  well 
trained,  command  strategic  areas.  The  In- 
surgenta  are  poorly  fed  and  must  hide  in 
the  Jungle. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  war  in  Angola 
would  drain  Portugal  of  ite  reserves.  How- 
ever, Portugal  Is  ruiuilng  its  campaign  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  with  an  extra  tax  on 
,  luxuries.  Portugal  has  been  able  to  Increase 
ita  monetary  reserve  by  about  300  millions 
and  to  repcMt  a  budget  surplus  in  the  1963 
calendar  year. 

CMOTTT    TTMABLK    TO    WIN     WOSLD    SUPPORT 

A  third  failure  of  the  Roberto  group  has 
been  ita  InabQlty  to  win  international  sup- 
port.   The  world  has  come  to  realize  that 
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Portugal  VM  and  1b 
society  and  Sa  not 
Portugal   baa  laaa 
any  otber  naUon  1 
veloped  multiracial 
and  China  aa  well 
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African  Independence 
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developing  a  multiracial 
exploiting  the  natlrea. 
lace  eoosclooanees  than 
the  world,  having  de- 
lodetleeln  Braall.  India. 
Aftlca.    Now,  Roberto 
Department   by   an- 
Communlst  support, 
tn  Angola  and  Mo- 
other  Afirlcan  ooloay, 
The  tragedy  erf   the 
of  Africa  have 
even   so-called  liberal 
In   African   affairs. 
out  Portugal  but  are 
ffdlowthrough. 

and  Moaamblque  are 
Independence.    They  never 
the  liberal  na- 
P.  Kennedy  was,  to  a 
the    prisoner    of    an 
policy  forced  on  him  u 
of  Negroes  in 
Negro  leaders  have  since 
for   Africa   for   the 
of  government  break- 
character  of  this  policy, 
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caution  and  soundness. 
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Ifr.  STRATTO:  i.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Mtpreas  my  det  ;>  regret  and  sorrow  at 
the  sudden  and  u  itlmely  passing  of  our 
late  et^eague  fnm  Pennsylvania,  Bill 
Obxxn. 

To  me  WiLUAi :  J.  Grkkn  will  be  re- 
membered in  hist  >ry  for  one  thing  more 
than  any  other,  a  id  that  is  for  his  cour- 
ageous and  docg(  d  support  of  the  can- 
didacy of  Jcdm  :  ^  Kennedy  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unite  1  States.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  ener  retic  and  devoted  work 
of  Box  GasBN  th<  great  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania  swi  ng  to  support  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  the  »ve  of  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic convention,  thereby  virtually  as- 
suring his  nnwijTii  tion  on  the  first  ballot 
at  Los  Angeles.  4o  one  worked  harder 
in  the  subsequent  campaign  to  elect  Jack 
Kennedy  Preside  tit  than  Bill  Green. 
And  once  Jack  I  enne^  became  Presi- 
dent there  was  m  more  loyal  or  enthusi- 
astic supp(»ter  ol  the  great  President  in 
the  House  than  :  ttu.  Gkedt.  And  that 
support,  as  we  all  enow  in  this  House,  ex- 
tended far  beyonc  Bill  Gsekn's  own  vote 
or  his  own  voice.  Bill's  Mends  in  this 
House  were  legica  and  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  s  ipport  President  Ken- 
nedy on  some  cuclal  issue  you  could 
always  count  on  Bill  Gam  swinging 
into  line  behind  t  le  programs  of  the  New 
Frontier  a  veryBnfluential  segment  of 
Members  of  the  H  >use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t'e  still  mourn  the  un- 
timely death  of  ( lur  late  President,  and 
we  have  felt  the  shock  which  his  death 
inevitably  inflicUd  upon  the  great  pro- 
grams of  accomi  Ushment  and  achieve- 
ment to  whkh  1  e  had  summoned  this 
country.  When  he  history  of  the  Ken- 
nedy   administn  tion    Is    written.    Mr. 


Speaker,  the  name  of  William  J.  Green 
will  surely  be  written  high  on  the  roster 
of  those  who  made  this  bright  new  era 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  proud  that 
President  Johnson  has  picked  up  the 
reins  of  leadership  so  effectively  and 
Is  carrying  on  the  Kennedy  program  so 
brilliantly  toward  achievement.  But  all 
of  us  are  the  poorer  and  the  sadder  to- 
day because  Bill  Green  has  gone,  be- 
cause his  infectioiis  smile  and  his  tire- 
less energy  will  now  be  missing  in  this 
body,  and  because  his  great  heart  and 
his  broad  Influence  will  also  be  missing 
in  support^  of  our  new  President  as  he 
carries  on  the  great  American  program 
which  Bill  Green  himself  had  so  much 
of  a  hand  in  getting  started. 

To  Mrs.  Green  and  to  her  family  Mrs. 
Stratton  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


How  Long:  Do  We  Purpose  To  Sabrnk? 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  the  world  have  reacted  simi- 
larly to  the  editorial  of  Col.  Allen  Grif- 
fin which  I  quote  below.  Our  prestige 
is  sagging  at  home  and  abroad.  We  con- 
fuse "patience"  with  "indecision";  "re- 
straint" with  lack  of  a  firm  policy.  We 
appear  to  lack  courage  in  our  abilities 
or  faith  in  our  cause. 

We  should  have  confidence  to  do  right. 
courage  to  avoid  wrong,  and  the  wisdom 
to  know  the  difference. 

Our  posture  as  a  world  leader,  our 
stature  in  Latin  America,  our  image  at 
home  require  that  we  enunciate  a  firm 
policy  based  on  the  principles  we  profess. 

Just  as  quickly  as  we  do  so.  we  can 
bring  peace  with  principle  to  our 
hemisphere. 

Once  Communist  Castro  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  plucking  one  feather  from  the 
tail  of  the  eagle,  others  can  be  taken 
more  easily,  until  all  are  gone. 

The  editorial  by  Allen  Griffin  follows: 

How  Long  Ho  Wk  Pboposs  To  Submit? 

We  do  not  know  how  long  or  how  often  a 
great  nation  must  accept  slape  and  Insultfi 
and  remain  great  in  the  eyee  of  other  na- 
tions It  hopes  to  Influence,  or  perhaps  even 
In  the  eyes  of  Its  oiwn  people.  The  more  the 
Instil ts,  the  easier  It  becomes  to  accept  them. 
like  any  habit  derived  from  weakness. 

Only  a  few  days  after  Russian  fighters 
shot  down  an  unarmed  Amerloan  plane  that 
had  lost  its  way — and  apparently  its  com- 
munications— over  the  frontier  of  East  Ger- 
many, the  mob  in  Ohana  tore  down  the 
American  Plag  in  an  insulting  demonstra- 
tion against  this  country. 

We  have,  of  course,  protested.  We  pro- 
tested the  unconscionable  execution  of  three 
Amercian  fliers,  upon  which  o\ir  protests 
were  rejected  and  we  received  a  scolding  In- 
stead— from  our  wheat  eaters. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  affair  at  Cuba,  a 
continuing  matter  dating  from  another  In- 
excvisable  display  of  weakness. 

We  believe  a  firmer  American  policy  is 
called  for,  or  before  long  the  United  States 


will  be  In  the  same  category  as  the  poor 
old  British  Hon.  which  today  presents  the 
picture  of  a  forlorn  arUmaJ  with  its  UkU  be- 
tween its  legs.  It  simply  had  been  patient 
too  long. 

In  the  case  of  Ghana,  for  instance,  the 
evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  riots  and 
insults  were  inspired  by  persons  dose  to  the 
Government  and  that  they  were  tolerated  if 
not  encouraged  by  the  redeemer,  Mr.  Nkru- 
mah. 

In  an  Instance  such  as  this,  there  appears 
to  be  only  one  honorable  course,  and  it 
should  be  taken  forthwith.  Americans  in 
Ghana  should  be  Ordered  to  leave  the 
country.  The  Peace  Corps  should  be  with- 
drawn. The  aid  programs  should  be  im- 
mediately ended.  Including  whatever  aid  is 
In  the  pipelines.  The  Embassy  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  legation,  and  its  staff  should  be 
skeletonized.  In  the  event  of  another  attack 
It  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  Ghana  rep- 
resentative In  Washington  given  his  walking 
papers. 

American  decision  in  such  circumstances 
should  be  precise  and  certain.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  to  expect. 

If  the  circumstances  are  different  and  the 
Government  itself  (including  its  equipment 
and  oommiuUoatlons)  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent rather  than  encourage  an  outrage 
against  the  United  States,  a  protest  would 
result  In  an  Unmedlate  apology  and  the 
affair  would  be  ended  on  a  dvlllzed  note. 

Should  such  policies  be  applied  only  to 
emerging  little  countries  that  are  emerg- 
ing into  murderous  tyrranies  such  as  Nkru- 
mah's? 

Not  at  all.  For  the  sake  of  the  almighty 
dollar  on  the  one  hand  and  the  blowsiest 
sort  of  sentimentallflzn  on  the  other,  we  con- 
tinue to  All  with  bread  the  bellies  of  our 
sworn  enemies.  A  contract  for  tbe  sale  of 
wheat  Is  no  more  sacred  than  a  sacred  treaty, 
and  we  know  what  the  Soviets  have  done 
with  them. 


The  Urgent  Case  for  Civil  Rights 
Legislation 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  prompt  enactment  of 
meaningful  and  effective  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

I  sincerely  believe  our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  delay  longer  in  making  certain 
that  full  rights  are  accorded  every  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Tragically,  a  full  century  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
has  not  yet  provided  equal  opportunity 
for  Negroes  in  voting,  education,  employ- 
ment, housing,  the  administration  of 
Justice,  and  public  accmnmodations. 

The  more  glaring  evidences  of  this 
problem  have  been  brought  dramatically 
to  our  attention  in  recent  months  in 
stories  datelined  not  only  in  the  South 
but  also  in  the  North.  We  from  the 
northern  part  of  this  Nation  must  not 
hypocritically  lull  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing this  is  a  sectional  problem  confined  to 
the  South.  Such  most  certainly  is  not 
the  case.  With  Increasing  regularity. 
our  Nation  has  seen  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  the  fires  which  have  been  smold- 


ering so  long  in  the  North  as  well  as  tb* 
South.  My  own  State  within  ree«nk 
months  has  witnessed  demoostrited  un- 
rest In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Many  have  been  looking  at  how  far 
Negroes  have  come  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades.   Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
looking  at  how  far  they  still  have  to  ga 
They  see  the  snail's  pace  of  school  deseg- 
regation, although  10  years  has  passed 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,    They  see 
limited  employment  opportunities,  a  dis- 
proportionately high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, exclusion  from  some  public  ac- 
commodations, and  de  facto  school  segre- 
gation In  the  North,  equally  as  damaging 
to  the  personalities  of  their  children  as 
the   legally   enforced   segregation   con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954. 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  swift  rise 
to  independence  of  the  Africans  In  the 
world  Is  the  painful  fact  that  American 
Negro  citizens,  after  patiently  employing 
the  slow  procedures  of  litigation  to  en- 
force their  rights,  and  after  numerous 
Supreme    Court    pronouncements    re- 
'  aflhmlng  these  rights,  stUl  find  that  the 
burden  of  proof  remains  upon  Negroes 
and  the  burden  of  bIt-by-bit  Implemen- 
tatlwi  has  remained  on  the  courts. 

The  Increasing  determination  of  Ne- 
groes to  exendse  theh-  rights,  the  moral 
and  legal  Justification  of  their  cause,  the 
intranslgency  of  some  local  authorities 
Mid  the  apathy  of  the  citizenry  and  the 
Federal  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  have  encouraged  the  Negro  to 
take  his  case  directly  to  the  Nation.  To 
a  large  extent,  his  actions  are  not  unlike 
those  hi  past  years  of  groups  such  as 
women  seeking  to  vote  and  labor  seek- 
ing to  establish  its  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively. 

The  civil  rights  problem  Is  not  one 
which  our  leaders  and  our  people  can 
continue  to  view  with  complacency.  The 
urgency  Is  alarmingly  apparent.  No 
longer  should  we  deprive  a  group  of  citi- 
zens of  the  rights  which  most  of  us  have 
taken  for  granted.  The  Negro  Is  entitied 
to  no  more  rights  than  his  feUow  citi- 
zens; but  certainly  he  should  be  accorded 
no  less. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  leadership  and 
the  citizenry  of  our  Nation  face  up  to  the 

'  ;?^,  ?t'.  ^®  *^*^^  *  ^°"«  way  to  go  In 
civil  rights  and  that  we  cannot  take  lone 
to  travel  the  distance.  The  problem  cries 
out  for  quick  decisive  solution.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  such  that 
eveiT  citizen  should  be  aware  of  the 
problem  and  searching  his  soul  for  the 
answer. 

-  In  the  belief  that  an  hnportant  part 
or  that  answer  must  be  supplied  by  this 
Congress,  I  Introduced  on  June  4  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues,  two  bills— 

?/^i  ^r?."""^  ^^-  677»-to  enact  a 
C  vU  Rights  Act  of  1963  and  an  Equal 
Rights  Act  of  1963. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  would 
give  permanent  status  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and_  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Commission  to  Investigate 
violation  of  voting  rights.  Completion 
of  the  sixth  grade  would  be  presumed 
to  provide  sufficient  literacy  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections. 
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The  bUl  would  grant  the  Attorney 
General  authority,  upon  written  com- 


Plalnt.  to  tnatltote  etvll  proceedings  In 
bebatf  of  anyone  dented  admission  tea 
pubdc  school  because  of  race  or  color. 
A  Crwrnnlwrton  on  Equality  of  Oivortu- 
nlty  In  E&udayment  would  be  created 
with  authority  to  Investigate  charges  of 
discrimination  by  businesses,  labor  im- 
lons,  or  emi^yment  agencies  engaged  In 
performing    Government    contracts    or 
supported  by  Government  funds.    In  ad- 
ditiOTi,  State  and  local  educaticmal  agen- 
cies could  request  financial  assistance  for 
pupU  placement  and  administrative  serv- 
ices to  carry  out  desegregation  programs. 
The  Equal  Rights  Act  of  1963  would 
prohibit  racial  segregation  or  discrimi- 
nation by   businesses   authorized  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivislOTi  to  provide 
accommodations,   amusement,   food   or 
services  to  the  public. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  seek  legal  redress  in  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  an  Individual's  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  could  be  Instituted  upon 
written  complaint  of  the  Individual  in- 
volved. If  he  were  unable  to  effectively 
seek  legal  protection  In  his  own  behalf 
because  of  financial  limitations  or  threat 
of  physical  or  economic  reprisal. 

Many  of  the  features  contained  In  my 
bUls  are  contained  in  the  bill  now  before 
this  House  (HJt  7152).  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  measure. 

Negro  Americans,  understandably,  are 
especially  desirous  that  meaningful  pub- 
lic accommodations  legislation  be 
passed.  This  particular  proposal  ap- 
pears to  have  evoked  the  greatest  public 
opposition.  Some  objectors  are  sincere 
in  their  protestations  that  such  legisla- 
tion, based  upon  the  commerce  clause, 
is  unwarranted  Federal  Intervention; 
others  have  merely  seized  upon  this  as 
an  excuse  for  continuing  to  deny  to  the 
Negro  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens. 

The  concept  of  nondiscrimination  in 
public  accommodations  has  a  strong 
foimdation  In  English  common  law;  all 
accommodations  opened  for  public  use 
are  open  for  all  the  public  to  use.  Few 
would  dispute  that  E^llsh  common  law 
has  had  a  significant  Impact  upon  the 
constitutional  and  legal  framework 
within  which  our  Nation  operates. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  have  Indicated  my  full  sup- 
port of  this  Important  effort  by  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  by  presenting 
a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  by  signing  the  discharge 
petition  on  HJR.  7152. 

I  regret  that  the  citizenry  of  this  Na- 
tion, despite  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
apparently  remains,  to  a  large  extent, 
apathetic  regarding  the  solutions.  Ftor 
no  matter  the  form  taken  by  legislation 
this  year,  there  will  still  remabi  much 
to  be  done  by  every  Individual  If  we  are 
to  achieve  a  solution  to  this  most  Im- 
portant of  human  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

Realize  It  or  not.  each  citizen  has  an 
enormous  stake  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  because  each  has  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  our  great  country. 
I  fervently  hope,  not  only  that  the  Con- 
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gress  will  enact  long  overdue,  effective 
civil  rights  measures,  but  also  that  peo- 
ple In  all  parU  of  the  country  will  no 
longer  remain  apathetic  to  the  pressing 
need  for  action.  i' «»iu. 


CoBfreMBuui  Slnvcr's  Aunal  Report  le 
Kansas  Fovrdi  Dutrict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or   KAMBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  policy  since  coming  to  Congress 
to  submit  to  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  an  an- 
ual  report  of  my  activities  as  their  Con- 
gressman in  the  U.  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  Is  the  third  annual  re- 
port which  covers  the  1st  session  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  1st  session  of  this  88th  Congress 
was  the  longest  In  the  peacetime  history 
of  our  Nation.  Adjournment  sine  die 
came  on  December  30,  1963,  after  a  ses- 
sion of  356  days.  It  Is  because  of  the 
record  length  of  the  session  that  this  re- 
port is  behig  made  later  than  in  previous 
years. 

Overshadowing  an  facets  of  activity 
in  Washington  was  the  tragic  and  shock- 
tag  assassination  of  our  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy.  It  remains  incomprdien- 
sible  how  in  20th-century  America  such  a 
terrible  deed  could  occur.  On  Decem- 
ber 5. 1963. 1  Joined  with  other  Meffll>ers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  S6th  Ptesldent 
of  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  we  witnessed  tbe  or- 
derly continuation  of  Ooremment  and 
national  leadership  under  President 
Johnson  which  was  essential  to  the  con- 
duct and  survival  of  our  Republic 

The  Congress,  sparked  by  a  Republican 
economy  task  force,  was  able  to  effect 
reductions  of  $6.5  blUlon  from  the  record 
budget  requests  of  the  administration  for 
fiscal  1964.  Final  i4>proprtations  voted 
amounted  to  $92.4  bllUon,  One  of  the 
largest  reductions— almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars—was made  tn  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

BOIil   or   CONGXXSS 


Of  increasing  concern  throughout  the 
year  was  a  growing  effort  by  certain  na- 
tional ocriumnists,  editorialists,  and  com- 
mentators to  downgrade  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  It  was  true  that 
the  l^slative  machinery  did  move 
slowly,  and  the  majority  leadership  with 
comfortable  margins  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatievs  did  not 
always  exercise  Its  leadership  effectively. 
However,  such  controversial  Issues  as  a 
major  tax  cut  combined  with  a  planned 
$12  billion  deficit,  and  proposed  broad 
civil  rights  legislation,  required  careful 
and  extended  committee  hearings  and 
deliberation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Congress 
Is  a  deliberative  body.    It  cannot,  nor 
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sites  around  the  Wichita  area,  and  the 
defense  aoMvitls  of  the  Bodng  Co. 
qualify  many  ichool  districts  in  the 
Fourth  Oongrea  lonal  District  for  such 
assistance.  Thi  ^  legislation  was  ;  in- 
etoded  in  the  V<  icatlonal  Edueatloq  Act 
paand  late  in  thk  session  and  signed  Into 
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▼OLXTirr.  MT  BXALTB  PLAN 

In  August.  1 1  gain  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  1  or  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurano  i  to  assist  in  the  medical 
and  hoq>ttal  cai  e  of  the  aged.  Hearings 
have  been  hrid  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Commltt  w  on  the  various  health 
proposals  lnclu<  \ng  the  admhilstratlon's 
compulsory  pro^rram  financed  through 
social  security. 
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Introduced  legislation. 


early  in  the  sesaon.  providing  for  a  pro- 


gram of  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
come tax  deducUcm  to  those  bearing  the 
cost  of  higher  educational  expenses.  It 
Is  ft^gniflratn^  that  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  in- 
troduced similar  legislation.  I  have 
J(Hned  in  requesting  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  bllL  Under  the  closed 
rule  under  which  the  tax  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House,  It  was  not  possible 
to  amend  the  bill  to  Include  this  provi- 
sion. An  effort  in  the  Senate  recently 
to  Include  such  an  amendment  failed  by 
only  three  votes.  It  is  obvious  that  pub- 
lic support  for  such  education  relief  is 
growing  as  more  young  people  go  on  to 
college,  and  as  higher  educational  ex- 
penses moimt. 

GUANTANAMO   BRIEFING 

The  Cuban  situation  Is  among  the  vital 
interests  of  the  American  people.  Be- 
cause of  my  own  concern  and  of  those 
whom  I  represent  In  the  Congress,  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  July  to  go  to  our  great  naval 
base  in  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba. 

My  foremost  impression  resulting  from 
a  relatively  short  but  thorough  and  in- 
tensive briefing  and  observation  was  that 
the  United  States  must  under  no  clrciun- 
stances  relinquish  or  leave  this  excellent 
naval  base. 

It  is  important  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation  as  an  ideal  training  station  for 
'our  fleet.  It  is  strategically  located  for 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  fact 
the  sea  routes  to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America. 

DISTBICr  AND  DETENSK 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
been  working,  along  with  most  of  my 
colleagues,  for  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  a  defense  system  second  to 
none  for  the  United  States.  The  Fourth 
District  of  Kansas — particularly  the 
Wichita  area — continues  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  defense  production. 

Although  production  of  the  B-52 
bomber  has  been  halted  by  the  admin- 
istration, contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  much  of  the  modification  work 
on  the  B-52  fleet  Is  being  done  at  the 
Boeing  Co.  In  Wichita.  The  1964  budget 
included  an  appropriation  of  almost  $200 
million  for  this  work. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  that  the  B-52  fleet  will  remain 
operational  into  the  1970's.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  administration 
will  take  steps  to  provide  for  an  eventual 
follow -on  manned  aircraft  to  succeed 
the  B-52  Jet  bomber. 

SPACE  VTSrrOR 

During  the  past  year,  considerable 
time  and  effort  was  devoted  to  assisting 
business  and  Industry  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  to  assiune  a  greater  role 
in  our  Nation's  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams. 

In  March,  Senators  Carlson  and  Pear- 
son, and  myself  accompanied  James  E. 
Webb,  Administrator,  National  Aerbnau- 
tics  and  Space  Administration,  on  a  tour 
of  educational  and  industrial  facilities  in 
ECansas  to  determine  our  capabilities  for 
space  projects. 

Development  of  those  capabilities  and 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  spctce 
programs  must  be  initiated  at  the  local 


and  State  levels.  However,  the  congres- 
sional delegation  stands  ready  to  coop- 
erate and  assist  our  Stats  In  securing 
consideration  and  attention  from  the 
proper  Federal  agencies. 

PKOCrnUEKSNT  OONRXXNCE 

As  an  initial  step  toward  bringing  our 
present  ci4>abilitles  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  University 
of  Wichita  last  sxunmer  sponsored  a 
2-day  conference  on  doing  business  with 
the  Federal  Government.  I  assisted  in 
securing  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  40  officials  from  various  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Wichita  conference.  The 
Defense  Supply  Agency  conducted  a 
study  of  over  3,800  Kansas  firms  and 
found  that  773  businesses  and  industries, 
both  large  and  small,  in  our  State  could 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SERVING  CONSTl'l'UKNTS 

In  addition  to  the  important  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  of  this  congressional 
ofiQce,  I  have  continued  to  assist  and 
serve  my  constituents,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  in  their  individual  relationships 
and  problems  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  year  my  staff  and  I  held 
717  conferences  with  62  different  agen- 
cies in  Washington  in  behalf  of  Fourth 
District  constituents.  We  received  and 
replied  to  nearly  800  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  Government  documents. 

I  have  endeavored  personally  to  read 
each  piece  of  mail  addressed  to  me  from 
my  district,  and  have  dictated  the  replies 
to  these  communications. 

Nearly  1 ,000  visitors  from  Kansas 
signed  the  guest  book  in  my  office.  It  is 
especially  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able 
to  personally  welcome  visitors  from  my 
congressional  district. 

OPINION  POLL 

More  than  100,000  questionnaires  in 
the  third  annual  Fourth  District  opinion 
poll  were  mailed  to  citizens  throughout 
the  district  inviting  them  to  inform  me 
of  their  opinions  on  a  variety  of  domestic 
and  international  Issues  pending  before 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
more  than  12,000  questioiuiaires  were  re- 
turned to  me  and  tabulated.  "Hie  results 
previously  were  reported  In  my  constitu- 
ent newsletter. 

FLOOD  CONTROL-WATER  CONSERVATION 

Fourth  District  public  works  projects 
for  flood  control  purposes  received  appro- 
priations totaling  $6,600,000  for  the  1964 
fiscal  year.  The  Cheney  Reservoir  proj- 
ect, scheduled  for  completion  in  1965,  is 
slated  to  receive  $3,800,000  for  continued 
construction:  $1  million  was  approved  to 
launch  construction  of  the  Marion  Reser- 
voir and  Dam;  and  $1.8  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  continued  construction  on 
the  Council  Grove  Dam. 

ACADEMT  COMPmTlON 

It  is  my  privilege  each  year  to  make 
certain  nominations  to  the  outstanding 
service  academies  of  our  Nation.  Nomi- 
nees selected  by  me  compete  in  academy - 
administered  examinations  for  the  final 
appointments.  Those  chosen  by  the  aca- 
demies in  1963  were  as  follows:  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  Richard  Charles  Hed- 
den,  of  Wichita,  and  Raymond  Matthias 
Seiwert,  of  Goddard ;  U.S.  liCilitary  Acad- 
emy,  Edward   Richard   Hubshman,    of 
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Wichita;  and  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Eric 
Burgess  Park  of  Wichita. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  sincere  apmreclation  to 
the  citizens  of  my  district  for  their  co- 
operation and  support  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  privilege  for  me  to  represent  them 
in  Congress. 


The  Century  of  Hamau  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  MZW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  April 
4.  1963,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B-nai  B'rith  presented  its  1963  Human 
Rights  Award  to  the  then  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  a  dinner  held  in 
New  York  City. 

The  following  a'  ncle,  which  appeared 
in  the  December  1963,  Anti-Defamation 
League  bulletin,  is  based  upon  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  acceptance  speech  on  that 
occasion.  As  the  President  pointed  out 
the  forces  of  bigotry  are  on  the  def Misive 
and  this  is  truly  a  century  of  human 
rights.  When  we  finally  pass  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  we  will  be  adding  another 
milestone  to  the  cause  of  liberty  so  ably 
espoused  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

ITie  article  follows: 
The  Centust  of  Human  Rights — We  Shall 
Have  Pailed  Oin  Countht  and  Oub  Cause 
If  We  Do  Not  Fulfill  Its  Promise 

(By  Lyndon  B.  Johnson) 
This  century  In  which  we  live  has  been 
given  many  names.  It  has  been  eloquently 
described  as  the  century  of  the  common  man; 
others  have  applied  different  descriptions  of 
both  hope  and  despair.  For  myself,  I  feel  It 
may  be  most  accurately  and  aptly  described 
as  the  century  of  human  rights. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  refer  to  a  cen- 
tury which  has  seen  the  rise  of  two  of  the 
greatest  tyrannies  In  history— fascism  and 
communism — as  the  century  of  human 
rights.  But,  In  the  light  of  hlstwlc  human 
behavior.  It  becomes  apparent  that  there 
Is  no  paradox  whatsoever — In  fact,  that  the 
rise  of  these  forces  Is  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  cause  of  equality. 

The  Intense  fury  with  which  the  totall- 
tarlans  of  both  the  right  and  the  left  deny 
the  concept  of  himian  rights  Is  the  measure 
of  their  realization  that  their  cause  Is 
doomed.  People  who  are  truly  confident, 
people  who  truly  believe  they  represent  the 
wave  of  the  future,  do  not  resort  to  mass 
denial  of  age-old  rellgloxis  practices,  mass 
denial  of  political  rights,  or  mass  extermi- 
nation. These  are  the  weapons  of  frustra- 
tion—the last  resort  of  men  who  know,  how- 
ever loudly  they  may  deny  the  fact,  that  they 
have  reached  the  end  of  one  of  the  blind 
alleys  of  history. 

It  Is  dlfHcult  for  our  generation— which  has 
known  of  Dachau  and  Warsaw,  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  cardinals  and  the  fate  of 
Passover  In  the  Soviet  Union— to  realize  the 
tremendous  advance  of  the  concept  of  equal 
rights  In  the  mld-20th  century. 

A  few  short  decades  ago,  the  thought  that 
all  men  and  women— regardless  of  race,  creed 
color,  or  origin— were  entitled  to  equality  of 
treatment  was  a  novel  idea.  There  was  • 
concept  of  tolerance,  but  to  far  too  many 
people  It  was  a  tolerance  for  "lesser  brMds 
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without  tfa*  Uw"  who  wen  to  be  tzvatad 
with  tlndnei  and  hunuuttty  but  not  wttb 
eq\ud  regard  am  fellow  human  beings. 

Tlure  are  T«ry  few  tiiii>n».j  jq^  today 
who  regard  this  kind  ot  tolerance  as  a  riitaa, 
hawvnr  mueb  It  may  have  oontrilmted  at  ooe 
time  to  peaceful  reUtions.  The  whole  moral 
drive  or  the  Western  World  U  focused  on  the 
concept  that  we  are  aU  ehlldren  of  Ood— how- 
ever we  may  wcM-shlp  our  Ood— and  entlUed 
to  Judgment  on  our  Individual  merits  with- 
out regard  to  Irrelevant  conslderaUons  of  an- 
cestry. 

This  Is  the  true  wave  ot  the  future ^the 

fulflUment  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  moral 
men  throughout  the  ages.  However  much  we 
may  fall  short  of  our  Ideals,  we  are  striving 
to  attain  them  with  an  Intensity  heretofore 
unknown.  They  have  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  fabric  of  our  society.  And  how- 
ever vehement  may  be  the  forces  of  bigotry 
the  fact  remains  that  those  forces  are  on  the 
defensive.  They  are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
That  Is  why  I  am  confident  our  century— 
the  century  of  human  rights— will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  legacy  it  leaves  to  the  future 
more  than  for  its  Inheritance  from  the  past 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  In  the  course 
of  our  Nation's  affairs,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  season  of  change  In  our  policies  and  our  re- 
lationships  with   the   world— especially    the 
non-Communist  world.     A  period  of  search- 
ing reassessment  has  begun.    However,  we 
lose — and  others  lose — a  necessary  and  In- 
dispensable perspective,  when  we  neglect  the 
fact  that  this  Is  also  a  time  for  reassessment 
by  all  nations  of  the  free  world  community. 
All  of  us  together  are  emerging  frc«n  a  pe- 
riod which  has  seen  history's  greatest  ex- 
plosion   of    political    rights.     We    are    also 
emerging  from  the  early  phase  of  what  has 
been   called   the  explosion  of  economic  as- 
pirations.    In  a  very  brief  period,  new  world 
standards  of  poUtical  equaUty  and  equality 
of  economic  expectations  have  been  estab- 
lished and  we  cannot  neglect  the  Implica- 
tions. 

We  welcome  what  has  happened.  We  are 
proudly  conscious  that  both  the  revolution  of 
political  Independence  and  that  of  economic 
expectations  had  their  beginnings  on  these 
shores.  We  are  conscious  of  special  respon- 
slbUltles  to  these  forces  which  have  resh^ed 
the  destinies  of  so  many  men.  Our  naUonal 
policies  since  World  War  n  have  sought  to 
honor  those  special  responsibilities. 

As    the  authentic  revolutionaries  of  the 
world,  however,  we  of  America  must  make 
It  clear  to  those  who  have  chosen  freedom 
that  the  revolution  of  freedom   Is  funda- 
mentally and  above  aU  else  a  revolution  of 
himian  rights.    And  we  must  make  it  clear 
not    only    by    words    but   by   example   and 
precept.    Our  own  house  must  be  In  order 
When  our  system  was  created,  many  hard 
decisions  were  required.    None  was  harder— 
none  more  revoIuUonary— than  the  decision 
embodied   in   our   BiU   of    Rights    that   the 
Central   Government   should  be   prohibited 
from  serving  as  the  instrvmient  for  perpettia- 
tlon  of  the  prejudices  and  bias  and  discrim- 
ination of  any  sect  or  segment  of  American 
society.    This  decision   was— and   has  con- 
tinued to  be— fundamental  to  our  American 
unity,  fundamental  to  our  American  capac- 
ity fOT   economic   growth,    fundamental   to 
the   harmony   of   our   society,    and   funda- 
mental to  our  capacity  for  exercising  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  freedom  beyond  our  own 
shores. 

We  must  not  acquiesce  passively  to  any 
concept  that  the  world  can  enjoy  a  new 
freedom  while  remaining  the  accomplice  and 
prisoner  of  old  prejudices. 

But  If  a  better  world  la  to  be  built,  there 
must  be  a  universal  recognition  that  man- 
kind must  marshal  the  full  potential  of 
human  resourcee  and  make  full  use  of  those 
potentials  without  regard  to  hereditary  bias 
prejudice,  and  discrimination. 

If  we  of  America  are  to  rise  to  our  ftdl 
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height  as  men  in  thU  century,  we  must 
face  coxmigeouBly  the  world's  problem  of 
human  dlacrlmlnatioo.  We  must  speak 
clearly.  We  must  epeak  In  concrete  terms. 
We  must  hdp  the  world  to  understand  that 
the  curing  erf  the  problems  of  discrimination 
Is  the  beginning— not  the  end— of  genuine 
freedom. 

As  long  as  there  have  been  societies  more 
complex  than  tribal  simpUctty.  majortties 
and  minorities  have  reUed  on  stereotypes 
to  mold  their  opinions  of  one  another. 
Such  stereotypes  have  be«i  convenient— 
but  they  have  alao  been  crueL 

We  can  take  some  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  there  la  progress 
and  that  these  stereotypes  disappear  as  hu- 
man understanding  spreads. 

For  example,  after  January  20,  19«1,  the 
two  highest  elective  offices  in  the  strongest 
free  nation  on  earth  were  held  by  men  who 
had  overcome  the  handicap  of  tiie  stereo- 
type—for reasons  of  reUgion  «•  region  of 
birth.  And  I  believe  that  each  passing  day 
will  diminish  the  force  of  the  stereotype  for 
all  of  us. 

Recently,  when  I  attended  the  swearing 
In  of  an  Ambassador  of  the  United  Stotes 
It  was  noted  in  some  accounts  that  I  am 
"from  a  Southern  State."  The  Ambassador 
himself  was  from  a  Southern  State,  also 
But  the  accident  of  my  birth  became  news- 
worthy, as  did  his.  because  I  was  bom  In 
the  South  of  white  parents— and  he  was  born 
of  Negro  parents. 

If  to  stand  by  his  side,  to  shake  his  hand, 
wish  him  "Godspeed"  makes  news,  then  that 
Is  news  I  am  proud  to  make. 

I  say  this  to  emphasize  that  the  effort 
made  by  your  national  leadership  today 
against  discrimination,  against  bias,  against 
division,  and  against  the  tyranny  of  stereo- 
types is,  above  all.  an  effort  directed  by  men 
who  know  personaUy  the  enemy— and  know 
his  toll. 

But.  I  say  this  also  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
we  of  America  should  consider  raising  our 
sights  toward  larger  horizons.  Certainly  in 
this  field  there  Is  much  still  to  accomplish- 
but  what  remains  undone  does  not  detract 
from  the  magnitude  Of  what  has  been  done 
Much  of  our  effort  U  directed  today  to  the 
subtie  forms  of  discrimination.  This  is  a 
necessary  and  worthwhile  effort— and  we 
cannot  be  content  until  we  have  succeeded 
completely.  But  when  we  lot*  to  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  problem  of  discrimination 
Is  a  massive  problem— requiring  massive  ef- 
fort on  our  part. 

We  cannot  be  content  imtU  we  commit 
ouraelves  to  massive  supp«t  of  the  cause 
of  human  rights  everywhere. 

Our  American  vocabulary  is  flUed  with  fre- 
quent expressions  Identifying  Ullteracy  ill- 
ness.  Ignorance  and  poverty  as  the  oppres- 
sors Of  humankind.  I  believe  we  need  to 
complete  our  vocabulary  by  acknowledging 
frankly  tiiat  the  greatest  oppressor  of  all 
continues  to  be  that  of  bias  and  prejudice 
We  shall  have  failed  our  country  and  our 
cause  If.  from  the  position  we  are  now  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  in  the  world,  we  do  not  un- 
dertake the  initiative  in  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ise of  this  aoth  century  as  the  century  of 
human  rights. 

If  we  are  to  be  remembered  as  constructive 
bWlders  of  a  better  wwld  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  we  shall  be  remembered 
not  for  the  doUara  we  sent  abroad  but  for  the 
force  of  the  influence  and  leadership  we 
exercise  to  Improve  the  lot  of  mankind  It 
Is  this  work  that  challenges  us— it  is  this 
undertaking  that  summons  us— it  Is  toward 
this  higher  goal  that  we  must  lift  up  oiu-  ' 
sights  and  set  oxir  course. 


Lyndon  Johnson  on  Rbceivinc  ADLs  1963 

Human  Rights  Awa»d,  Apul  4, 1963 

I   am   proud   I   live   In    a   covmtry   where 

people  have  heart  and  where  people  come 

and  give  their  support  to  causes  that  the 
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their  whole  llree  Ix 
•  •  •  I  want  to 
to  be  part  of  you. 
I  understand  the 
and  I  want  to  be 


I  tbi  nk 


many  parts  of  the  land 

ik  you  for  permitting  me 

want  to  assure  ^ou  that 

'  rorthlness  of  your  cause 

partner  if  I  may. 


Bacardi  Bvmt  I  ewMt  Toast  to 


EXTENSIO  f  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANITE  B.  FASCELL 


IN  THS  HOU8X 

Friday. 


or  wvomaui 


of; 


RBPRSSENTATIV£S 

^bruary  7, 1964 


Mr.  PASCEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  I  am  eztre  nely  proud  to  announce 
the  addition  of  a  new  star  on  the  Miami 
slcyllne— the  bea^  itif ul  new  home  of  the 
national  headquarters  for  Bacardi  Im- 
ports, me. 

Bacardi  Is  the 


lion  cases  of  iti 
about  45  parcen 
the  muted  Statei. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Estrada. 
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puts  first — serring 
„,__^  about  your  work, 
ooonsels,  people  are  en- 

they  ever  tasted  in 


Nation's  largest  single 
not 

In 

1963  Bacardi  Imports  kM.  nearly  1  mil- 
rum,  accounting  for 
of  all  sales  of  rum  In 


brand  Ilqaor  dlJtnbator— who  has 
heard  of  the  fax  lous  Bacardi  turn? 


presidmt  of  Ba- 


cardi imparts,  hi  s  built  a  network  of  dls- 
trlbatots  iHileh  issores  the  sale  <A  Ba- 
cardi mm  In  an  '  9  States  n^ere  liquor  is 
sold. 
The  magniflc<at  new  Bacardi  of&ces 


locatgd  on  Bisea  ne  Boulevard  in  Miami 


of  Jose  M.  Bosch. 
Bacardi   Distilleries. 


Mr.  Boaeh  has  ik  esciiwl  the  Bacardi  or 


moagh  a  large  part  of 


He  has  been  called  by 
zue  dtlzen  of  the  hem- 


Its  assets  were  e^igypiiated  by  the  Cas 
tro  goveniment, 
his  admirers  a" 
isphere." 

Mr.  Speaker,   he  breathtaking  beauty 
ta  the  Bacardi  E  tailding.  with  its  walls  of 


Asulejos  or  blue  and  white  ceramic  tile 
mm«l8  designed  and  painted  by  the  Bra- 
zilian artlst-cen  midst.  Francisco  Bren 
nand.  must  be  i  lecn  to  be  believed.  In 
behalf  of  the  Ba  sardi  peoide.  I  extend  an 
invitatton  to  eich  of  you  to  ylsit  the 
building  on  youi  next  trip  to  Miami 

Recently,  the  Miami  Herald,  one  of 
the  foremost  ne  vspapers  in  our  country. 
Aevoted  an  entta  e  section  to  Bacardi  Im- 
ports. Inc..  and  its  new  building,  mark 
ing  the  103d  am  Irersary  of  the  founding 
of  the  origtnal^acardi  Co.  in  Santiago. 
C?uba. 

The  artlde  f oiows 

BACsan  Hbm    ffewsar 


blue 


llami's 


'  national 


Ttie  striking 
oOce  tower  on 
is  the  new 
Imports,  Inc..  an 
that  speelallaas 

nils  nsw  buJlrtjng, 
a   year   to 
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headquarters  for  Bacardi 
,  jnsriean  sales  organ Iwatlon 
the  sale  ot  Bacardi  rum. 


eomclete 


United 
around  the  woi1< 
In  ttas  TJbtted 
Vbnm  bottles  of 
yorchaesd  by 


TOAST    TO    lilAlCI 


and  white  tile  covered 
Blscayne  Boulevard 


which  took  more  than 
.   houses  the   Nation's 
largest  single  brabd  Uqnor  dlstHbutor.    Ba- 
cardi Imports  aol  A  nearly  1  million  cases  at 
as  to  markets  wiUiin  the 
to  the  UJB.  Armed  Forces 


States,  two  out  of  every 

•osrto  Bloan  rum  that  are 

ooc  ramen  are  sold  by  Baoardl 


Imports.  This  Aare  of  the  market  aooounts 
for  some  4S  percent  of  all  sales  ot  rum  In 
the  United  States. 

Bacardi  Imports  moved  to  ICaml  after 
more  than  30  years  of  operations  in  New 
Tork  City.  In  that  jMriod.  H.  B.  BRtrada, 
a  native  of  suburban  Philadelirfiia.  has  buUt 
this  burgeoning  sales  organisation  into  a 
network  of  distributors  that  makes  Bacardi 
rum  avaUahle  in  all  40  States  wbeSatfllMor 
is  sold. 

Mr.  Iktrada,  as  president,  heads  the  execu- 
tive force  that  includes  O.  V.  Qulnones  ss 
vice  president  and  general  stilee  manager. 
Edwin  H.  Neilsen.  a  vice  president,  and  John 
Doyle,  the  treasurer. 

While  the  building  is  owned  and  utilized 
by  Bacardi  Imports  it  stands  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  architectural  genius  of  Joee  M. 
Boech.  ohalrman  of  the  Bacardi  DUrtlUerlee. 
While  Mr.  Bosch's  prime  Interests  have 
been  in  the  preeervation  of  the  Bacardi  or- 
ganization In  the  face  of  an  economic  dis- 
aster that  saw  half  of  its  assets  taken 
through  expropriation  by  the  Oastro  regime. 
he  has  maintained  a  lively  interest  In  build- 
ing things  beautiful. 

Architectural  Forum,  In  an  account  of  Mr 
Bosch's  role  In  commissioning  ouUtandlng 
architects  to  design  buildings  for  other  Ba- 
cardi enterprtses.  said  Mr.  Bosch  Insists  that 
his  buildings  be  beautiful. 

One  of  the  world's  most  renowned  archi- 
tects. Ludwlg  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  was  the 
architect  for  the  administration  building  at 
the  Bacardi  bottling  plant  some  20  miles 
noiih  of  Mexico  City. 

At  that  site,   in  addition,  are   the  works 

-of  Felix  Candela,  a  world-famous  Mexican 

architect  who  designed  a  series  of  connected 

vaults  of  reinforced  concrete  to  house  the 

botUlng  line  and  shipping  facilities. 

Another  Van  der  Rohe  design  had  be«n 
completed  and  was  ready  for  construction 
as  the  office  bxiildlng  in  Santiago,  but  the 
Oooununist  overthrow  prevented  Its  erection. 
For  the  Bacardi  BuUdlng  In  Florida,  Mr. 
Bosch  asked  Enriqxie  Outlerrez  of  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Sagmac  International  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  design  the  building. 

Be  urged  him  to  leave  the  plaza  level  free 
of  obstructions  and  have  the  buildings  set 
on  four  colunms  to  give  the  Illusion  it  floats 
freely  in  the  air. 

Much  of  the  site  has  been  left  open  for 
gardens  and  beautifleatlon.  In  keeping  with 
the  instruetlans,  the  architects  outlined  a 
building  that  occupies  only  17  percent  of  the 
boUdtng  site,  above  plaza  level. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bosch  insisted  on  the  pro- 
vision for  a  parking  area  that  woiUd  not 
detract  from  the  building.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  entire  plot  was  excavated  and  be- 
caiwe  of  lOami's  high  water  table,  the  equi- 
valent of  a  -reverse  swhnmlng  pool"  has  been 
built  as  an  underground  parking  lot  to  ac- 
commodate the  cars  of  40  employees. 

ThU  basement,  with  water-tight  walls. 
keeps  out  the  water  that  permeates  the  coral 
sou. 

Four  oolunuis  ot  reinforced  concrete  rise 
from  a  soUd  foundation  built  on  pUlngs  to 
a  tnvs  that  stretches  across  the  top  of  the 
InUldlng.  The  columns  are  placed  about  a 
third  of  the  way  into  the  building  and  sup- 
port the  entire  weight  of  the  structure. 

The  seven  floors  above  the  plase  are  sus- 
pended by  post-tensloned  cable  from  the 
truss  on  the  ei^th  story. 

The  building's  reception  area  Is  on  the 
second  floor,  which  is  reached  by  elevator. 
Tlie  elevators  are  attached  to  the  main 
building  from  an  independent  structure  that 
is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  buUdlng. 

The  third  floor  Is  used  by  the  Importing 
firm's  traflle  department,  where  shipments 
are  carefully  foUowed.  while  the  accounting 
department  and  Mr.  Doyle  occupy  the  fourth 
floor. 

The  flfth  floor  is  used  by  ths  other  com- 
pany executives  including  Mr.  Bstrada.  Mr. 
Qulnones,  and  Mr.  MeUsen  in  addition  to 


Henry  K.  Caballero,  assistant  sales  manager, 
and  Luis  de  Lasa,  sales  promoticm  executive. 
Probably  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
new  oOce  building  are  the  huge  Azulejos 
or  blue  and  white  ceramic  tile  murals  that 
cover  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
building  and  the  sides  of  the  elevator 
column. 

These  tiles  are  the  work  of  Brazilian  artiat- 
ceramlclst  Francisco  Brennand  of  Recife.  He 
designed  and  painted  the  tiles  at  his  work- 
shop In  Brazil  on  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Boech. 

General  contractors  for  the  building  were 
Frank  J.  Rooney  Construction  Co.  of  Miami. 
Bliss  Associates  of  Miami  Beach  worked  with 
Rooney  on  behalf  of  the  architects. 

Ground  was  broken  for  this  new  edifice  on 
January  3,  1903,  and  the  building  was  for- 
mally inaugurated  on  January  35,   1064. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  102d  anniverstu-y  of 
the  founding  of  the  original  Bacardi  Co. 
In  Santiago,  Cuba,  by  Don  Fscundo  Bacardi 
and  the  year  1064  marks  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  Bacardi  Imports,  Inc. 


"Doc"  Goodpastare  Is  Good  for  What  Ails 
Us  b  Yietaaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILLDrOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  SPRINOElt  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
keep  hearing  about  the  ugly  American, 
and  all  too  frequently  we  hear  of  the 
serviceman  who  does  not  portray  a  good 
image  of  the  American  people.  ITie  Gov- 
ernment spends  millions  of  dcdlars  every 
ye&r  for  one  program  or  another  to  im- 
prove our  image  abroad.  I  know  ol  no 
better  example  of  the  favorable  force 
that  the  people-to-people  efforts  of  an 
individual  can  create  than  that  which  Is 
related  in  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  of  lliursday, 
Petnniary  6,  regarding  Sgt.  Milton  Qood- 
pasture,  who  comes  from  Decatur,  HI., 
which  is  in  my  eongressioaal  district. 

Much  news  comes  out  of  Vietnam  dally 
which  makes  us  wonder  if  we  are  ac- 
complishing anything  thwe.  Sergeant 
Goodpasture,  and  those  like  him,  are  a 
most  effective  weapcm  against  commu- 
nism. I  attach  this  article  in  the  belief 
that  this  report  from  Vietnam  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  my  c(^eagues : 
Hz  SocPLT  BiCMS  Out — Am  BooNza  ob  Lates 
Coma  Back — "Doc"  GooopsarrTax  Is  Good 
fob  What  Ails  Us  nr  VisnrAM 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucaa) 
That  Saw,  South  Vietnam,  February  6. — 
"Doc  can  take  that  beat  up  old  Chevy  places 
you  couldn't  flght  an  armored  battalion,"  the 
captain  said. 

He  was  talking  about  Sgt.  Milton  Good- 
pasture, who  halls  from  Decatur,  HI.,  but 
now  Is  more  or  leas  a  permanent  U.8.  Army 
Installatioa  In  the  Vmr  East.  He's  a  medical 
corpeman. 

If  any  Army  man  can  be  said  to  be  his  own 
boss,  that  Army  auta  Is  "Doc"  Goodpasture. 
Technloally  hat  tha  medical  adviser  to  a 
Vietnameae  training  battalion,  but  he  comes 
and  goes  pretty  much  aa  ha  chooses.  They 
dotit  aak  whars  ba^  going,  bacause  some- 
times *!»•"  itosiiTt  know  himself.  He  sim- 
ply signs  eut  and — eooner  or  later — back  in. 


* 
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COMMUNTTT    DOCTOR 

"Doc"  also  has  the  Job  of  doctoring  the 
aches  and  pains,  and  sometimes  the  wounds, 
of  his  fellow  Americans  on  this  training  mis- 
sion. But  his  principal  Job — one  he  under- 
took himself  soon  after  he  arrived  a  year 
ago — is  community  doctor  in  an  area  that 
never  has  had  one.  There  are  only  700 
doctors  in  all  Vietnam,  and  400  of  those  are 
In  the  military  services. 

That  the  area  is  almost  wholly  in  enemy 
hands  doesn't  bother  him.  There  are  people 
out  there,  and  they  are  sick,  and  he  has  pills 
and  ointments. 

"Doc"  drives  a  1957  Chevy  pickup.  He 
has  installed  an  easy  chair  In  the  back.  Hell 
drive  into  a  village  and  wait.  Soon  the 
ailing  start  showing  up.  "Doc"  looks  them 
over,  bfuidages  their  woimds,  washes  their 
scabby  aanB,  delouseg  them  with  bug  bombs, 
gives  them  pills,  talks  with  them  in  his  lim- 
ited Vietnamese  and  his  even  more  limited 
Cambodian. 

KIKD 

Somehow,  they  seem  to  understand  him; 
maybe  it's  his  tone  of  voice.  It's  infinitely 
kind  and  caring.  He  never  seems  to  hurry, 
but  somehow  he  manages  to  take  care  of 
everybody. 

"Doc"  also  is  highly  resourceful.  The 
other  day  they  got  word  back  at  camp  that 
he  had  broken  his  fan  belt  and  was  stranded. 
The  way  everybody  carried  on,  you'd  have 
thought  it  was  some  general  out  there.  They 
looked  high  and  low  for  a  fan  belt  and,  of 
course,  they  didn't  have  one.  Then,  right 
in  the  middle  of  all  the  fuss,  old  "Doc"  Good- 
pastxire  drove  up.    He'd  tised  hU  bootlaces. 

Another  amazing  thing  about  "Doc"  Good- 
pasture is  that  he  is  the  only  person — cer- 
tainly the  only  American — around  here  who 
has  never  been  shot  at.  The  Vletcong  have 
never  bothered  him.  They  can  spot  his  old 
Chevy  and  let  It  alone.  Maybe  it's  because, 
as  "Doc"  himself  suggests,  "I'm  treating  their 
families." 

GOOD  roB  uNrrzo  states 

Whatever  the  reason,  "Doc"  Goodpasture 
Is  doing  the  United  States  a  lot  of  good  out 
here.  The  enemy  can't  picture  Americans 
as  monsters  when  the  locals  well  know  "Doc" 
Is  an  American.  And  if  anyone  were  to  sug- 
gest he  Is  a  combination  of  Tom  Dooley  and 
Albert  SchweltEer,  "Doc"  would  simply  grin. 
"They're  doctors.  I'm  Just  a  medic."  he 
says. 

I  rode  with  him  from  That  San  to  Chau 
Lang  the  other  day.  We  came  to  a  gate.  A 
bus  was  on  the  other  side.  Plenty  of  Amer- 
icans would  have  barreled  right  through. 
"Doc"  stopped,  waved  the  bus  to  come  on 
through,  then  got  out  and  chatted  with  the 
driver  and  his  passengers. 

At  a  small  village,  an  old  woman  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  flagged  him  down. 

"Get  aboard,  old  girl,"  he  shouted. 

She  climbed  in,  whUe  half  the  village  kids 
shouted  their  approval.  We  drove  off,  and 
she  sat  there  like  a  queen,  waving  goodby 
to  her  subjects. 

"She  does  this  often,"  "Doc"  said.  "Claims 
she  wants  to  go  into  Trt  Ton.  Actually,  she 
Jxist  wants  a  ride.  She'U  be  waiting  to  go 
home  when  I  come  back." 


The  Stahire  of  John  V.  Lindsay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHtTBrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  historic  civil  rights  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 


I  made  reference  to  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  on  the  brilliant  efforts  ex- 
erted in  bdialf  of  ttiis  legislation  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
JoHH  V.  LnrosAY. 

The  article,  which  S4>peared  on  Satiu*- 
day,  February  8,  was  written  by  Warren 
Weaver,  Jr.,  of  the  Times  staff. 

IIHlMUi  excellent  reportorial  tribute  to 
my  colleague  and  friend,  and  one  that 
might  have  been  missed  due  to  the  ses- 
sion the  night  before.  In  feeling  that 
it  should  be  part  of  the  Record,  I  do  not 
thinly  that  it  is  out  of  place  to  also  say 
for  the  record  that  many  of  bis  col- 
leagues have  known  for  years  that  Johk 
V.  Lindsay  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great 
legislators  of  this  or  any  other  time. 

The  article  follows : 
LiNDSAT    Gaining    Status    in    House — Soiu 

Suggest  That  He  Run  for  Citt  ob  State 

Office 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  7. — The  turbulent 
course  of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  House 
has  pushed  Representative  John  V.  Lindsat 
into  the  political  spotlight. 

It  is  not  a  position  that  covinfounds  or 
distresses  the  42 -year-old  New  Torker.  In 
his  16  years  in  Republican  politics,  he  has 
never  shown  a  lack  of  oonfldence  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  battle  both  within  and  without  his 
party. 

But  the  role  of  Republican  floor  lieuten- 
ant for  key  sections  of  the  civU  rights  bUl 
has  given  Mr.  Lindsay  a  prominence  in  the 
Chamber  that  he  has  not  always  been  suc- 
cessful In  achieving  during  his  6  years  in 
Congress. 

For  the  last  week,  the  Manhattan  lawyer 
has  been  on  the  House  floor  or  in  the  ad- 
Joining  cloakrooms  almost  continuously  from 
noon  until  early  evening  presenting  the 
Judiciary  Committee  ctwe,  debating  hostile 
amendments,  and  working  ou^t  details  with 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

In  another  week,  however,  Mr.  Lindsat 
may  be  back  in  the  "Isolation  ward."  the 
political  limbo  to  which  the  House  Repub- 
lican leadership  periodically  consigns  restive 
young  liberals  whose  acceptance  of  the 
"establishment"  leaves  something  to  be 
desired. 

often  at  odds  with  halleck 

The  New  Yorker  has  found  himself  at  odds 
with  the  House  Republican  leader,  Repre- 
sentative   ChAXLXS    a.    HaLLKCK,    of    Tnrtlftn»^ 

often  enough — over  sending  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia or  liberalizing  the  Rules  Committee— to 
have  acquired  a  ready  familiarity  with  the 
isolation  ward. 

The  frustration  implicit  in  being  a  liberal 
in  a  conservative  House,  as  well  as  a  Re- 
publican in  a  Democratic  House,  have  led 
Mr.  Lindsay's  friends  to  suggest  that  he  take 
his  widely  acknowledged  talents  back  to  New 
York  State  In  search  of  political  advance- 
ment. 

Two  posslMlitles  arise:  The  RepubUcan 
nomination  for  m&jor  of  New  TOTk  City  in 
1965  and  for  Oovnnor  in  1986.  Both  involve 
serious  political  risks,  as  they  offer  major 
clMUIenges. 

In  1961  when  the  question  aroee,  Mr.  Liin>- 
SAT  expressed  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  mayor- 
alty. As  a  Repreeentative,  he  would  not  have 
to  resign  to  run  tm  mayor,  and.  as  a  Bepuh- 
llcan  the  mathematical  odds  would  be  heav- 
ily against  him.  The  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion, more  than  2  years  away,  is  full  of  ques- 
tions. The  assumption  that  the  Republican 
nomination  will  be  open  relies  on  the  theory 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  will  either  be 
President  or  uninterested  in  a  third  term. 

OTHER    competition    PACED 

Even  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  no  longer  a 
factor.  Iti.  Lindsay  would  be  up  against  seri- 
ous   competition    from    Lt.    Gov.    Malcolm 


Wilson  and  assembly  Speaker  Joseph  F.  Car- 
lino,  with  the  possibility  of  strong  pressure 
for  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  as  an  established 
winner. 

At  this  date,  Mr.  LufssAT  is  merely  musing 
about  such  prospects,  as  he  spends  a  good 
many  evenin^ps  speaking  at  Republican  and 
other  functions  in  New  York  City  and  oc- 
casionally upstate. 

Without  regard  to  his  work  on  the  civil 
rights  bill,  Mr.  Lindsay  managee  to  be  one 
of  the  more  acUve  House  Members.  He  Is 
now  drafting  a  Presidential  succession  pro- 
posal and  a  major  reworking  of  the  Immigra- 
tion laws,  behind  which  he  hopes  to  line  up 
considerable  Republican  supptM^ 

Undeterred  by  his  failure  to  get  a  seat  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Linimat  is  pursuing  his  inter- 
national interests  as  a  member  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentcuians  Conference,  where  he  serves 
as  reporter  of  the  poUtlcal  committee. 

Here  he  is  working  toward  a  new  parlia- 
mentary alliance  of  the  Atlantic  nations  by 
which  major  pcditical  and  economic  prob- 
lems could  be  aired. 


Michigan  Governor  Attacks  Hate  Groups 
of  FarRiglit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OP  mABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  HARDINO.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  warning  the 
people  I  represent  of  the  dangers  result- 
ing from  the  activities  of  the  far  right. 
Occasionally  Bome  have  tended  to  pass 
off  my  efforts  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  their  lunatic 
fringe  associates  in  the  radical  right  as 
poliUcaL 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
of  an  outstanding  speech  delivered  by 
Gov.  Oeorge  Romney,  of  Michigan  re- 
recently  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  reported 
that  Governor  Romney  addressed  1,400 
Utah  Republicans  at  a  $50-per-person 
GOP  f  undralslng  dlimer.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  friends  in  the  Utah  Repub- 
lican Party  for  bringing  Governor 
Romney  to  Utah  to  deliver  this  outstand- 
ing message.  And,  furthermore,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
for  the  great  courage  he  has  shown  in 
supporting  needed  civil  rights  legislation 
and  alining  himself  with  the  political 
moderates  against  the  far  right 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  report 
of  Governor  Romney's  speech  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribime  on  Sat- 
urday, January  18.  I  commend  this 
speech  by  the  Republican  Governor  of 
Michigan  to  my  Republican  friends  in 
Idaho,  who  have  suggested  that  my  at- 
tack on  the  John  Birch  Society  was  mo- 
tivated by  politics,  but  who  also  are  in- 
terested in  learning  the  truth  about  the 
far  right. 

The  speech  follows: 

Press  pok  Civil  Rights,  Rbuft  Hate  Ghottps^ 

Romney  Asks 

(By  O.  M.  Malmquist) 

Gov.  George  Ronmey  of  Michigan  Friday 

night  told  about  1,400  Utah  Republicans  at 

a  $50  per  person  fundralsing  dinner  that 
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th«  OOP  ahould  w  >rk  without  respite  for 
"eqtua  rlgbta  for  al  Axnerloan*"  and  i«buif 
"promptly  and  wltb<  lut  flqalTOcatlod"  groups 
who  cloak  thanuelvi  >  In  patriotic  namaa  and 
then  stand  for  ''res  urgent  national  tsm.  lao- 
latUmaUsm,  racism  md  social  and  economic 
retrogreaslOTi.- 

The  taamet  Utali  resident,  who  has  at- 
tracted the  natlona  political  spotll^t  as  a 
Republican  presldei  tlal  project,  reiterated 
at  a  press  ctxifereno  i  that  he  Is  not  now  and 
has  no  lntentl<xi  o:  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  inesldenti  Ell  or  vice-presidential 
nomination. 

But  his  address  was  aimed  squarely  at 
national  Issues  anw  ad  which  the  1964  cam- 
paign already  Is  chu  -nlng. 

Otlier  planlEs  of  O  wemor  Romney's  recom- 
mended program  fc  r  a  victorious  campaign 
Included: 

1.  Leadership  In  t  be  removal  of  "the  basic 
conflict  between  p  Inclples  of  competition 
embodied  In  ihe  ani  Itrust  laws  and  the  prin- 
ciples o€  monopoly  Involved  In  collective 
bargaining  laws." 

2.  Assumption  of  leadership  in  a  national 
movement  to  restore  the  vitality  of  State 
and  local  govemm*  nts  in  order  to  reduce 
the  growing  oono  tntratlon  of  power  In 
Washington. 

3.  Restoration  ol  the  integrity  of  the 
American  dollar  a  Ml  oT  Integrity  of  the 
American  word  botl  i  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  Constant  work  to  prevent  the  gradual 
erosion  of  Amerlo.'s  rellglo^  and  moral 
fotmdatlon. 

On  tbe  civil  rights  issue.  Governor  Rom- 
ney  said: 

"There  can  be  i  o  equivocation  on  this 
point.  If  the  Bepu  aUcan  Party  tries  to  buy 
tbe  White  House  wltb  the  rlglits  of  otliers. 
It  will  beeome  the  greatest  white  elephant 
In  tbe  history  of  pai  ^  politics. 

"U  tb*  RqmbUoi  n  Party  mounts  a  white 
horse  and  cairlsa  a  white  standard  Into  the 
1964  campaign.  It  i  aay  win  an  ele<aion  but 
It  wUl  kae  forvrer  Its  claim  to  Lincoln. 

•Xsi  ms  mak*  mj  posttloa  completely  and 
crystal  elaar.  I  mi]  port  the  btpartisan  civil 
rights  IsgWatton  ibat  has  been  repeated 
favorably  by  the  B(  use  Judiciary  Committee 
and  that  Is  now  li,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

*3ut  bsyODd  that,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion so  brav^  b<  gun  in  1776  cannot  be 
completad  nntil  very  American — whatever 
his  laos,  tale  eolor,  tils  creed,  or  his  national 
origin  rsn  snjoy  i  nlmpeded  his  full  rights 
as  an  *»«*-«<■»»«  am  I  as  a  child  of  God." 

Turning  to  qmlfles.  Govmior  Bomney 
Bald  tluse  rights  sk  ould  Include  the  right  to 
vote  and  have  the  i  ote  oounted;  to  enter  the 
oceapatloa  at  ou  ,'s  choice  and  compete 
fabrly  to  the  limit  of  personal  abUlty;  to 
acquire  and  s(i)oy  decent  housing  in  the 
nelghbcrtiood  d.  oi  s"*  ctiolee. 

Xqual  aocsss  to  s  [1  public  faclllUes;  enjoy- 
ment ot  squid  trei  tment  and  services  from 
all  business  estaUi  hments  open  to  the  pub- 
lie;  to  send  one's  ( hlldren  to  public  schools 
and  colleges  to  wfe  Ich  admission  Is  granted 
without  refsruioe  to  race,  color,  creed  or 
aatiorial  origin. 

To  associate  in  peaceful  protest  against 
evUi,  real  or  Imagnary;  to  worship  in  the 
T««^T»T»«r  at  one's  el  ooaing,  side  by  side  with 
those  ■>t«r<T«g  one'  i  faith;  effective  govern- 
mental protectlan  igalnst  those  who  would 
seek  to  interfere  •>  rlth  Xb»  tne  exercise  of 
legal  rights;  to  be  radged  on  personal  char- 
'  aeter  and  vlitasa  t  f  one's  fellow  man. 

"Let  me  f"r****  **  again."  be  ccmtinued. 
"the  Bepublicaa  P  trty  must  not  ezplcdt  ra- 
cial or  religious  p(  »Judioes  In  order  to  gain 
a  victory  at  the  p»lls.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  disavow  the  her  tage  of  Alvaham  Lincoln, 
to  dss«roy  part  of  the  heritage  of  America 
the  mililtual  heritage  of 


and  to 

the  Judeo-Obrtatlaki  world. 


On  the  second  tssue  to  which  he  gave  spe- 
cial emphasis,  the  Oovemor  said: 

"Aa  the  party  which  recognizes,  respects 
and  seeks  to  advance  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, we  must  also  be  sure  that  we  profess 
sound  respect  for  and  recognition  of  the 
responsibilities  of  individuals. 

"Jvust  as  some  have  misused  the  banner  of 
States  rights,  we  are  also  confronted  in 
America  today  with  those  who  confuse  indi- 
vidualism with  Irresponsibility  and  liberty 
with  license. 

"Without  concern  for  the  facts,  they  sow 
the  seeds  of  hate,  of  suspicion,  of  violence. 
"They    make    wild    charges    of    disloyalty 
about  those  who  disagree  with  them. 

"To  broadcast  their  charges,  such  fanatics 
often  form  groups,  frequently  with  patriotic 
names,  and  almost  always  with  an  appealing 
objective,  such  as  'fighting  communiam.' 

"This  cloak  of  patriotism  enables  them  to 
attract  some  reasonable  people  as  memberp. 
providing  an  aura  of  respectability.  The 
reasonable  membership  greatly  outnumber.'; 
the  core  group  of  Irresponslbllle  extremists. 
but   it  is  the  latter  who  are  heard 

"These  forces,  by  whatever  names  they  call 
themselves,  stand  in  favor  of  resurgent  na- 
tionalism, of  isolationism,  of  racism,  and  of 
social  and  economic  retrogr«eslon .  Waving 
the  banner  of  Americanism,  they  deny  the 
principles  of  America. 

"Shouting  the  praises  of  IndivldualLsm. 
they  pledge  allegiance  to  rigid  creeds  and 
dictatorial  leaders.  Theirs  is  a  heritage  of 
brown  shirts  and  of  black  shirts,  of  massed 
flags  and  massed  driuns. 

"They  offer  no  constructive  solution  to 
(he  problems  of  our  Nation.  They  destroy 
faith  in  our  proven  institutions,  pit  class 
against  class.  Inflame  suspicions  and  multi- 
ply fears. 

"In  America,  fortunately,  the  numerical 
strength  of  such  groups  Is  anemic.  In  order 
to  gain  any  appreciable  visibility  they  must 
attach  themselves— or  attempt  to  attach 
themselves  like  any  other  parasite — to  one 
or  another  of  our  major  political  parties. 

"Such  attempts  Invariably  blossom  in  the 
course  of  a  political  campaign. 

"Such  efforts  at  Infiltration,  either  Indivi- 
dually (V  In  force,  should  be.  in  my  firm 
opinion,  rebuffed  prcxnptly  and  without 
equivocation  or  temporizing  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

"I  am  not  talking  about  groups  of  people," 
he  continued.  "I  am  talking  about  a  few 
fanatics  who  can't  see  the  difference  be- 
tween Gen.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  and  a  sub- 
versive tool  of  communism  " 

Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  who  Introduced  the 
Michigan  Governor  at  the  tribute  dinner,  al- 
luded twice  to  the  latter 's  prominence  in 
the  presidential  candidate  speculation.  Re- 
ferring to  Governor  Romney  and  his  wife  as 
ntahans  on  lend-lease  to  Michigan,  Gov- 
ernor Clyde  conunented:  "And  we  might  be 
easily  persiuded  to  extend  these  benefits  Ui 
the  entire  Nation." 

He  also  noted  that  a  "George"  hasnt  been 
President  since  Washington  and  added : 

"Who  am  I  to  say  it  Is  not  time  to  correct 
this  oversight." 

Mrs.  RoQUiey.  who  spoke  before  her  hus- 
band, urged  women  "to  give  more  attention 
to  improving  the  standuds  of  politics  and 
government." 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  Richard  L.  Evans, 
member  of  the  Cbuncll  of  Twelve  Apostles, 
Church  of  Jecus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
He  was  introduced  by  T.  Bowrlng  Woodb\iry. 
general  chairman  of  the  dinner. 

The  InvoeatlOQ  "was  offered  by  N.  Kldon 
Tanner,  second  counselor  In  the  First  Presi- 
dency of  the  LDS  Church,  and  the  lienedlc- 
tton  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend  Prank 
M.  Bllsh,  minister  of  the  nrst  Congregational 
Church. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mew  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  31,  1964 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  veiy 
Kood  friend  Abraham  D.  Beame,  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  New  York  has.  In  the 
following  speech,  urged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  offer  tax  credits  to  commerce 
and  industry  as  an  incentive  to  retrain 
jobless  workers  and  launch  "a  significant 
attack  upon  the  entire  national  problem 
of  unemployment." 

The  address  was  originally  scheduled 
for  presentation  at  a  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration seminar  on  January  28.  A  bliz- 
zard prevented  the  comptroller  from 
making  his  appearance  at  the  seminar 
but  I  commend  this  excellent  proposal  to 
our  colleagues  as  one  sensible  answer  to 
the  problem  of  retraining  the  mu- 
employed. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  or  Hon.  Abkaham  D.  Beame 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  much 
discussion,  and  a  niunber  of  proposals,  for 
attacking  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Some  proposals  have  urged  the  i4>proach 
of  committees,  commissions,  aiul  studies. 
Others  have  called  for  the  establishment  of 
guidance  and  training  programs. 

We  need  approaches  that  are  different  from 
those  which  worked,  or  might  have  worked, 
a  generation  ago.  We  need  new  ideas  for 
new  realities.  We  are  now  concerned  with 
unemployment  in  a  boom  economy.  Ap- 
proaches which  might  have  been  useful  In 
depression  days  wont  do  the  Job — or  get  the 
Jobs. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  offered  a 
plan,  earlier  this  year,  to  Induce  business 
and  Industry  to  take  Jobless  teenagers  off  the 
streets,  train  them,  and  give  them  permanent 
Jobs.  I  was  concerned  with  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  had  an  accrunulated  total  of 
100,000  boys  and  girls,  between  14  and  19 
years  old.  who  had  dropped  out  of  elemen- 
tary, Junior  high  and  high  schools,  before 
developing  enough  skills  and  training  to  give 
them  good  prospects  for  steady,  gainful 
employment. 

These  young  people  face  a  world  which 
becomes  more  complex  and  more  demanding 
of  skill  and  knowledge  each  day.  Each  step 
forward  in  our  technology  eliminates  more  of 
the  unskilled,  unspeciallzed  Jobs  which  are 
their  only  hope  of  economic  survival 

I  was  disturbed  by  reports  showing  that  In 
the  1961-62  school  year.  5.SS6  boys  and  girls 
were  graduated  from  vocational  high  schools 
in  New  York  City,  but  during  the  same  12- 
month  period  a  larger  number,  6,299.  dropped 
out  of  these  schools.  The  flgiu-es  for  aca- 
demic high  schools  were  a  little  better  but 
not  good.  We  had  40.947  graduates  and 
16.570  dropouts. 

The  Public  Education  Association  esti- 
mates the  current  dr(^>out  rate  in  New  York 
City  high  schools  at  more  than  38  percent, 
and  places  the  national  average  at  more  than 
30  percent. 

It  is  true  that  New  York  City  has  many 
children  from  disadvantaged  homes  and 
families  unfamiliar  with  our  language,  and 
this  results  in  more  dropouts  than  in  nearby 
semiurban  and  suburban  areas.    Let  no  one 


take  false  comfort  from  this  fact,  for  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  isolating  this  bU^t.  The 
population  moves  steadily  outward  from  the 
urban  centm,  and  the  problons  of  aimless 
unprepared  youth  will  become  greater  over  a 
wider  area  In  years  to  come. 

These  youngsters  form  a  large  and  resUess 
porUon  of  our  population.  Some  will  wan- 
der Into  petty  or  serious  crime.  Many  will 
struggle  along  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  the 
fringes  of  poverty,  being  of  Uttle  benefit  to 
the  economy,  or  to  themselves. 

I  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  offer 
special  incentives  to  business  and  Industry 
to  provide  more  on-the-job  training,  plus 
assured  Jobe.  for  these  yo\mg  people.  " 

Since  I  first  propoeed  that  Idea.  I  liave 
given  deeper  study  to  Its  poasibUltles  for 
appUoation  over  a  broader  front.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  it  holds  great  promise  not 
only  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  trf  training 
and  placing  young  echoed  dropouts,  but  also 
as  a  significant  attack  upon  the  entire  na- 
tional problem  of  unemployment. 

Many  of  the  dropouto  of  a  decade  ago  are 
among  today's  adult  unemployed.  As  they 
grow  older,  they  fljid  fewer  avenues  of  em- 
ployment open  to  them.  The  WaU  Street 
Journal  recently  reported  the  results  of  a 
siu-vey  of  "help  wanted"  ads  In  many  of  the 
Nation's  cltlea.  A  typical  quote  from  a  city 
where  business  is  booming,  la  this:  rvery 
few  of  the  ads  are  for  unskilled  help  of  anv 
kind."  ^  ' 

And.  in  another  city  where  business  has 
been  good  and  the  nxunber  of  "help  wanted" 
ads  hae  been  Increasing,  a  State  employment 
ofBce  spokesman  was  quoted  as  saying:  "High 
school  graduates  have  no  trouble  locating 
Jobs,  but  it's  difficult  to  place  high  school 
dropouts." 

This,  of  course,  applies  not  only  to  boys  and 
girls,  but  also  to  older  Jobseekera.  Once 
past  the  teen  years,  they  not  only  find  it 
harder  to  locate  Jobs  requiring  no  specific 
skills,  but  each  year  away  from  school  makes 
a  return  to  classwork  for  retraining  less 
practical  and  less  beneficial. 

The  most  practical  method  of  retraining 
able  workers  is  by  teaching  them  skills  on 
the  Job.  Commerce  and  Industry  are  fully 
prepared  for  this  kind  of  training,  but  they 
are  understandably  hesitant  to  undertake  It 
for  personnel  with  lower  sklUa  and  a  lower 
level  of  education,  because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  call  upon 
Goveriunent  to  solve  such  Impasses,  but  Gov- 
ernment is  only  one  factor.  Federal  and  lo- 
cal funds  have  been  used  In  various  pro- 
grams to  help  retrain  workers  for  productive 
Jobs,  but  most  of  these  have  been  token, 
pilot  projects.  Some  have  been  successful, 
but  only  In  limited  areas  and  among  small 
numt>ers. 

Government  alone  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Our  leaders  of  commerce  and  industry 
must  do  their  share,  not  merely  for  the  good 
of  society,  but  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
business  ventxires.  because  the  health  of  our 
entire  economy  Is  affected  by  unemployment. 
Large  numbers  of  the  work  force  who  can- 
not get  work  lose  their  abUlty  to  be  buying 
consumers.  They  cannot  pay  for  goods  they 
need.  They  do  not  keep  our  economy  floiu- 
ishlng  and  expanding. 

In  his  new  book.  "Challenge  to  Affluence  " 
Gunnar  Myrdal  points  to  another  serious 
danger  to  an  economy  which  neglects  to 
raise  the  quality  of  labor  to  fit  the  expanding 
demands  for  manpower  during  a  boom 

He  warns  that  without  such  efforts,  "a 
boom  is  Just  a  boom,  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  depression."  And  one  of  the  reasons 
for  such  a  result,  according  to  Mr  Myrdal, 
is  the  fact  that  a  scarcity  of  trained  man- 
power, in  the  right  places  at  the  right  time, 
limits  economic  expansion  and  puts  an  auto- 
matic brake  on  the  boom. 
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Commerce   and   industry  must  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  their  own  future,  and 


to  the  future  of  the  oommtailty,  by  etertlng 
at  once  a  fuII-powered  drive  to  retrain  and 
reemploy  this  wasted  manpower.  The  VM- 
eral  Oovemment  should  help  eetabUsh  thi^ 
program  by  offering  special  InoentiTea  to  oom- 
meroe  and  industry  to  train  these  woc^esa 
and  give  them  Jobs.  Tlieee  Incentives  oould 
very  well  take  the  form  of  tax  credits. 

The  benefits  would  be  many.  Business 
would  have  an  enlarged  pool  of  uieful, 
trained,  and  skilled  manpower,  working  In 
specific  needed  Jobs.  The  Nation  would  ,gain 
new  consumers,  with  regular  income  to 
spend.  And  Oovemment  would  recoixp  a 
large  part  of  its  tax  loss  by  tiunlng  idle  men 
and  women  into  productive,  taxpaylng  citi- 
zens. 

There  is  solid  economic  precedent  for  this 
proposal.  Government  offers  Increasingly 
liberal  tax  allowances  for  building  up  new 
industrial  and  commercial  facilities.  Why 
should  it  not  offer  tax  credits  for  rebuilding 
human  resources,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
economy? 

Government  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
help  to  depressed  geographical  areas;  why 
not  for  a  depressed  area  of  society— the 
nearly  8  percent  of  our  employable  man- 
power who  are  permanently  unemployed? 

Such  an  approach  oould  do  man  than  offo* 
a  means  for  attacking  overall,  nationwide 
unemployment.  It  could  also  make  effective 
Inroads  on  the  knotty  problems  of  techncdog- 
Ical  joblessness  In  such  veas  of  deep  depres- 
sion as  West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania, 
n(»them  Minnesota,  and  northern  New  York. 
West  Virginia  has  long  been  considered  a 
synonym  for  technological  unemployment. 
The  country's  best  minds  have  been  put  to 
work  In  attempts  to  rescue  the  State's  re- 
soiu-ces  of  wasted  manpower. 

Most  6f  the  plans  seem  to  fall  before  the 
fact  that  huge  segments  of  West  Virginia's 
manpower  are  trained  for  jobe  which  no 
longer  exist.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  sxu-vey  tells  us  that  a  num- 
ber of  West  Virginia  industries  are  trying  to 
recruit  new  employees,  but  cannot  find  the 
BkUls  they  need. 

For  Instance,  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  is 
looking  for  men  to  operate  cutting  machines 
and  shuttle  cars  in  its  Wheeling  plant.  But 
men  who  have  mined  with  pick  and  shovel 
all  their  lives  Just  don't  have  such  skills. 
Valley  Camp  Coal  also  needs  electricians  but 
the  only  way  it  can  get  them  is  to  train  them. 
Many  firms  find  the  costs  of  such  training 
just  too  expensive  to  be  feasible 

Industry  In  West  Virginia,  and  in  other 
depressed  areas,  needs  an  economic  shove. 
Every  hundred  former  coal  mlnMs  who  are  re- 
trained and  returned  to  the  work  force  are 
not  only  100  men  off  the  welfare  dole  and 
off  the  unemployment  rolls,  but  also  100 
customers  restored  to  the  tradesmen,  cloth- 
ing manufacturers,  and  the  many  other  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  of  dally  necessities  They 
are  also  100  regular  taxpayers,  once  more 
paying  their  share  of  the  costs  of  Federal 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Industries  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation  ' 
have  long  made  it  a  practice  to  induce  highly 
skilled  workers— like  engineers,  technicians  - 
and  draftsmen— to  accept  jobs  in  locations 
far  removed  from  their  homes.  The  Induce- 
ment is.  generally,  m  the  form  of  an  offer 
to  pay  the  costs  of  moving  and  relocation 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  kind  of 
relocation  would  be  too  costly  a  burden  to 
bear  for  personnel  of  lesser  skills.  A  reason- 
able tax  credit  offered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  make  such  relocation  possible 
on  a  large  scale.  Western  Pennsylvania 
manpower  might  well  be  moved  to  eastern 
Pennsylvadla  industrial  areas,  and  there  re- 
trained for  permanent  employment. 

The  plan  I  propose  cannot  be  carried  out 
most  effectively  on  a  local,  or  even  a  regional 
basis.  It  must  be  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass a  nationwide  readjustment  of  man- 
power availability  and  skills. 


I  visualize  the  heart  of  the  project  as  be- 
ing  a  Presidential  committee,  working  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  with  power 
to  oonvaas  Industry,  Stato  by  State  and  plant 
by  plant,  to  determine  exacUy  what  each 
plant  is  ready  to  do  to  cooperate.  It  should 
also  find  out  what  manpower  Is  available 
and  where  it  Is  located. 

It  requires  not  only  the  complete  coopera- 
tion of  commerce  and  Industry,  but  also  the 
support  of  organized  labor.  I  ehaU  discuss 
this  aspect  more  f uUy.  but  first,  let  us  con- 
sider the  next  step  after  the  nationwide 
canvass. 

The  results  of  this  study  would  provide 
the  Presidential  committee  with  material 
for  a  long-term  plan  of  procedure  in  a  coast- 
to-coast  attack  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  cannot  presume  to  outline  details  of  such 
a  plan,  without  having  completed  the  kind 
of  st\idy  I  have  suggested.  But  some  re- 
quirements are  obvious.  For  Instance,  it 
woxild  require  formulas  and  procedures  for 
determining  how  a  firm  could  quality  for 
tax  incentives. 

Basically,  the  credits  should  be  given  for 
new  Jobs,  not  for  old  jobe  In  which  new 
trainees  replace  old  employees,  for  such  a 
loophole  could  make  the  entire  plan  aelf- 
defeatlng. 

It  would  surely  have  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration seasonal  variations  in  a  specific  in- 
dustry, so  that  a  normal  seasonal  Increase 
In  employment  will  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
gain  in  new  jobs. 

Trends  oyer  a  period  of  years  would  also 
have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration,  so  thftt 
normal  year-to-year  growth  would  not  be 
rewarded  with  tax  credlta.  New  jobe  ahd 
new  business  expansion,  beyond  average 
trends,  must  be  the  result. 

This  tax  credit  program  must  be  continued 
only  as  long  as  it  is  needed  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  a  minimum,  consistent  with 
a  healthy  economy.  After  that,  it  must  re- 
main ready  to  be  put  into  operation  any 
time  the  threat  of  Increasing  unemployment 
again  rears  its  ugly  head. 

And  paramoimt  among  the  Important 
safeguards  must  be  assiirance^  of  absolute, 
and  unquestionable  nondiscrimination.  In 
this  cozmectlon.  you  probably  read  last 
week's  newspi^>er  accounts  of  the  U3,  ClvU 
Rlghte  Comml8Sl<Mi's  report  on  job  discrimi- 
nation. You  recaU  the  Commlsslim  found 
a  persistent  pattern  of  exclusion  of  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups  from 
Job  training  programs. 

A  program  such  as  I  propnaee  could  do  a 
great  deal  toward  wiping  out  such  pocketo  of 
bias.  No  plan  of  this  kind  that  winks  at 
bigotry  can  possibly  be  a  success.  There  must 
be  Immutable  guarantees  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
race,  religion  or  origin. 

Equally  Important,  there  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age.  Any  worker 
who  is  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
performing  a  given  Job  should  be  eligible  for 
employment  In  that  Job  under  the  Incentive 
program. 

I  am  convinced  that  without  the  full  co- 
operation of  Industry,  we  cannot  halt  the 
threat  of  increasing  Joblessness,  nor  reduce 
unemployment  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Industry  Is  the  best  judge  of  whether,  and 
where.  Jobs  are  needed,  and  what  new  Jobs 
will  result  In  additional  productivity.  Gov- 
eriunent'8  financial  help  would  certainly  be 
needed,  but  not  as  the  sponsor  of  make-work 
projects  in  which  productivity  Is  not  a  prime 
consideration. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  make-work 
programs  were  designed  for  the  lean  years 
of  a  defiationary  period.  Plans  for  today 
must  fit  in  with  an  era  of  bown  and  ex- 
pansion. 

In  the  days  of  WPA.  commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  sick  and  faltering.  Today,  in  a 
fiourishlng  economy,  there  are  many  healthy 
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who  benefit.  But  the  tremendous  adminis- 
trative expenses  o€  such  a  "makework"  pro- 
gram might  well  wipe  out  the  Income  tax 
gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  program  of  tax 
credits,  geared  to  the  usefulness  and  produc- 
tivity of  new  Jobs  and  op>erated  within  the 
framework  of  booming  business,  would  offer 
many  solid  retiims  for  the  expenditures  by 
both  Oovemment  and  business. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  happen  in 
the  case  of  a  single  Job  of  one  industrial 
worker  at  the  national  average  wage  of  about 
$100  a  week,  or  $5,200  a  year.  Management, 
paying  the  corporate  income  tax  rate  of  52 
percent,  could  Immediately  write  off  half  of 
this  labor  cost. 

Let  us  say,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration, that  the  Federal  Oovemment  al- 
lows a  60  percent  tax  credit  on  the  balance 
of  the  new  worker's  paycheck.  This  might 
appear  to  mean  that  about  $1,300  In  cash 
woxUd  be  dipped  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  it  would  not  work  out  that  way. 

First,  we  m\ist  remnnber  that  training  for 
most  semiskilled  Jobs  can  be  completed  In 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  months.  Long  before 
his  first  full  year  of  employment,  the  new 
worker  should  be  doing  better  than  J\ut 
earning  his  keep.  When  his  employer  be- 
gins to  realize  a  profit  on  his  production, 
the  coet  of  establishing  the  new  Job  disap- 
pears and  any  Oovemment  loss  of  Incor- 
ixirate  income  tax  also  disappears. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  new  job 
the  worker  becomes  a  fully-tazpaylng  citi- 
zen. As  the  head  of  a  family  with — let  us 
say — two  children,  his  Federal  Income  tax 
alone  would  amount  to  about  $460  a  year, 
and  that  would  also  help  reduce  the  net 
cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

And.  of  course,  the  new  Jobholder's  pay 
envelope  would  also  contribute  additional  ex- 
cise taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, through  his  piuchase  of  everyday 
needs.  His  cash  In  the  tills  of  local  store- 
keepers would  bring  In  additional  Income 
and  business  taxes.  Local  and  State  home 
relief  and  unemplo3rment  insurance  costs 
would  drop,  providing  additional  tax  sav- 
ings. 

Gradually,  as  the  new  employee  gained 
more  and  more  skill,  and  his  productivity  in- 
creased, he  would  be  able  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional net  profits  for  his  employer,  who 
would  gain  a  $6,200-a-year  man  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  26  percent. 

I  believe  this  program  would  stimulate  the 
economy  and  work  directly,  and  immediately, 
to  provide  new  jobs,  new  tax  revenues  for 
Government,  new  Income  for  business,  and 
additional  productivity  for  the  Nation. 

Even  the  forthcoming  Federal  income  tax 
cut  cannot  have  as  immediate  an  effect  on 
reducing  unemployment.  It  is  true  that  the 
cash  made  available  for  consumer  si>endlng 
by  a  sizeable  tax  reduction  will  have  some 
of  the  same  effects  as  the  proposed  tax 
credits.  But  it  will  take  much  more  time 
for  this  general  tax  reduction  to  make  no- 
ticeable Inroads  on  our  unemployment  totals. 

For  example,  there  is  no  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut  which  is  specifically  tied  to 
job  creation,  and  thus  can  overcome  an  em- 
ployer's hesitancy  to  put  on  new  help.  No 
program  for  reducing  imemployment  and  in- 
creasing Jobe  and  production  can  hope  for 
success  without  the  full  support  of  business. 
I  am  confident  that  the  tax  credit  plan  has 
enough  Inducements  to  create  such  support. 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  general  tax 
cut.  I  have  alwa3rs  supported  it,  and  I  feel 
that  it  will  provide  a  useful  shot-ln-the-arm 
to  the  economy.  But,  let  us  also  have  the 
tax  credit  program,  so  that  we  will  not  only 
give  the  economy  a  double-barreled  upward 
shove,  but  also  provide  a  key  to  end  the 
stalemate  of  unemployment  at  the  same 
time. 

We  must  move  now.  and  move  fast.  What 
we  do  today  can  have  long-term  benefits. 
Delay  will  compound  the  ailment. 


I  feel  that  the  proposal  for  tax  incentives 
I  have  outlined  today  Is  simple  enough,  broad 
enough,  and  can  be  effective  eoooogh  to  re- 
duce unemployment,  and  provkle  the  lift-off 
force  we  need  to  launch  the  growtli  and  ex- 
pansion to  which  we  look  forward  in  1964. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Pittsborgh  Groap$  Hold  Memorial  Serr- 
ices  for  Pre$ideBt  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEirNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  30.  1964,  the  senior  citizens  of 
the  Young  Men  and  Women's  Hebrew 
Association  and  Irene  Kaufmann 
Centers,  of  Pittsburgh,  held  memorial 
services  In  honor  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  There  were  nearly  500  peo- 
ple represented  at  this  meeting  and  they 
passed  a  resolution  which  Is  beautifully 
written  and  quite  moving  In  its  purpose. 
I  commend  the  reading  ol  this  resolution 
to  my  colleagues: 

Whereas  we,  Americans  of  all  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  national  backgroimds,  but 
Americains  all,  are  here  assembled  to  honor 
and  reverence  the  memory  of  our  great  and 
beloved  President,  John  FltEgerald  Kennedy; 
and 

Whereas  though  ovir  hearts  are  still 
weighted  with  grief,  and  sorrow  still  shadows 
our  Nation,  the  Inuige  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  will  forever  cast  Its  luminous  glow 
of  faith  and  courage,  lighting  the  road  to 
the  better  future  he  sought  for  his  country- 
men; and 

Whereas  his  dreams  and  hopes  for  Amer- 
ica, were  not  vague,  imchartered  visions,  but 
rather,  were  clearly  articulated  proposals  In 
a  program  of  action  solidly  based  in  his 
knowledge  of  his  country's  history  and  re- 
soiu-ces.  and  his  undertaking  of  its  people's 
needs;  and 

Whereas  that  program  of  action  rightly 
emphasized — oiu*  Nation's  responsibility  in 
world  peace  and  hmnan  betterment;  the 
vigUant  pursuit  of  freedom  and  equality  for 
Americans  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  back- 
grounds; the  spiritual  and  Intellecttuil 
nourishment  of  our  youth  through  Increased 
educational  opportunities,  as  well  as  the 
care  of  their  bodies  thorugh  more  effective 
health  and  hoiuing  measures;  the  decent 
treatment  of  the  aging  through  comprehen- 
sive medical  service  and  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time;  "to  add,"  as  he  put  It,  "not  Just 
more  years  to  life,  but  more  life  to  the 
years";  the  obligation  of  this  generation  of 
Americans  to  cherish  and  guard  America's 
soil,  its  rivers  and  forests,  its  wildlife  and 
its  natural  resoiu-ces.  so  that  future  genera- 
tions, too,  will  know  the  blessing  of  this  great 
land's  abundance,  its  beauty  and  its  variety; 
and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  we  most  truly 
honor  the  memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy when  we  honor  his  great  and  living 
piu-poee  by  giving  our  own  unstinting  serv- 
ice to  that  purpose:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  here  assembled  pledge 
our  determined  efforts  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  goals  he  charted  with  xmflagglng 
labor  and  steady  will;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
-sent  to  the  press,  oiu-  representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Mrs 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  that  she  may  know 
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our  resolve,  that  though  his  great  light  ... 
been  taken  from  the  world,  its  glow  wUI 
ever  remain  to  show  the  way  for  hU  fellow 
Americans. 


The  Holland  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adoption  of  the  24th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  a  victory  for  those  who  believe  In 
guaranteeing  to  all  Americans  the  right 
to  vote.  It  was  also  a  victory  for  Con- 
stitutional law,  and  proved  once  again 
that  the  Constitution  can  be  amended, 
and  that  the  amendment  process  is  the 
proper  way  to  effect  fundamental 
change.  The  adoption  of  -  the  24th 
amendment  is  also  a  personal  victory  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida.  Spks- 

SARD  A.  HOLLAKD. 

Senator  Holland  began  his  battle  for 
this  amendment  some  15  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  many  States  were  levying  a 
tax  as  a  qualification  and  prerequisite  for 
the  privilege  to  vote.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  the  number 
had  been  cut  down  to  5.  Many  States, 
seeking  the  merits  of  the  Holland  pro- 
posal, changed  their  laws  In  advance  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  These 
remaining  will  now  be  required  to  do  the 
same. 

The  Florida  Senator  is  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  persistence.  Many  have 
given  up  long  ago,  or  failed  to  push  the 
proposal  with  the  necessary  detnmlna- 
tlpn  to  insure  victory.  The  very  fact 
that  there  are  only  24  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  10  of  which  were 
adopted  as  a  package  Bill  of  Rights, 
proves  that  the  event  is  far  from  ordi- 
nary. Senator  Holland  has  thus  Joined 
the  select  few  who  have  actually  taken  a 
personal  part  in  the  writing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

We  in  Florida  have  long  known  of  the 
caliber  of  our  senior  Senator.  He  has 
served  the  people  of  his  State  with  great 
distinction  for  over  40  yeai-s,  as  a  coimty 
judge,  State  senator  and  Oovemor.  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  he  has  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  all  Americans,  and 
his  amendment  is  but  one  example  of 
this  effort. 

The  Holland  amendment  is  now  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Many  news 
articles  and  edltorals  have  been  written 
about  the  amendment  and  its  author. 
Florida  is  particularly  proud  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  our  own  press  reflects  t>»t«f, 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
insert  an  article  from  the  Miami  Herald 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  to  add 
to  all  the  other  expressions  being  received 
by  the  Senator,  our  very  best  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes: 

Calx.  It  trs  Rollamb  AacsMsicatT 

Let's  call  it  the  Holland  amandmeot. 
That  U  the  rightful  designation  of  tlM  Mttk 
amendment  to  the  Ckmstitutlan  o(  Um 
United  Stetes. 


It  was  written  into  our  national  charter 
wlien  thm  South  Dakota  Legislature  added 
the  nam*  ot  the  88th  stats  to  the  list  of 
ratiflera.  Thoa,  th«  Holland  amendment  has 
been  i^pprovwl  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
as  required  by  tiia  Constitution  itself. 

The  deed  is  a  Tictory  for  the  principle  of 
constitutional  goremment.  It  Is  also  a  per- 
sonal triumph  for  Spcbsabo  L.  Hollahs. 
Florida's  senior  UjS.  Senator. 

For  15  years.  Senator  Holland  has  battled 
almost  slnglehandedly  toward  this  goaL  His 
words  henceforth  will  appear  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  land: 

"The  right  of  citlsens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Rep;%sentatiye  in  Congress,  shaU  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll 
tax  or  other  tax. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Only  Ave  States  were  still  levjrlng  poU 
taxes  of  $1  or  $3  when  Cngress  finally  ap- 
proved the  Holland  amendment  last  year. 
The  fee  was  a  vestige  of  colonial  times,  when 
each  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  required 
property  ownersliip,  pajrment  of  pubUc  taxes, 
or  a  poll  tax  as  quxaification  for  voting. 
These  conditions  have  been  lifted  over  the 
years  so  that  nowadays  in  most  States  the 
privUege  of  voting  Is  handed  almost  auto- 
matlcaUy  to  every  citizen  reaching  age  21. 

The  outcome  is  far  from  academic,  how- 
ever. 

Since  1949.  Senator  Holland  has  been 
contending  that  the  only  way  Congress  can 
do  anyttilng  about  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers is  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.   We  share  this  view. 

Others  argued  that  the  poll  tax  should  be 
abolistied  by  act  of  Congress,  without  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  StiU  othws  took  the 
stani^  that  Congress  should  keep  hands  off 
altogether — ttiat  Axing  the  qualifications  of 
voters  is  a  State — not  a  Federal— right. 

Senator  Holland's  long  persistence  has 
prevaUed.  The  principle  he  stood  for  has 
been  vindicated. 

On  a  higlier  level,  the  Holland  amendment 
proves  that  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
can  StiU  govern  themselves  as  they  please 
under  our  i  77-year-old  written  Constttu- 
tlon — by  obeying  the  terms  of  that  Consti- 
tution. 


R&nm£  of  Resolutions  Pasted  at  the  67tli 
Annnal  ConTcntion,  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  Mcmpliis, 
Tenn.,  January  26-29,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  itoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  aURNET.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  by  far 
the  most  serious  problem  now  facing 
our  American  cattle  Industry  is  the  dras- 
tlc  drop  In  the  prices  of  beef  and  beef 
products. 

ytaaj  ot  the  Members  will  recall  last 
month's  briefing  by  Secretary  ot  Agri- 
eultore  Orrllle  Fteeman  In  which  the 
Secretary  acknowledged  the  ATUt^^Kp^  of 
this  situation  and  dted  the  efforts  being 
made  to  oorreet  it. 

R«ecntl7.  at  tb*  «7th  Annual  Oonren- 
tion  ot  the  Ameriean  NaUocal  Cattle- 
men-n  Association,  tlie  import  problem 
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was,  naturally,  a  topic  of  prime  consider- 
aticm. 

Tlie  text  ot  theee  resolutions  will  sub- 
sequently be  transmitted  to  those  mem- 
bers whose  committee-  responsibilities 
require  conversant  familiarity  with  the 
desires  and  welfare  of  the  cattlemen. 

However,  so  that  all  of  us  may  be 
aware  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  Na- 
tion's beef  producers,  I  submit,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record,  this  r6sum4  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  January  1964 
convention  of  the  CatUemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

Rtsoirt  OF  Rksoldtions  Passid  at  th«  67th 

AimUAL    COHVENTJON,    AlOXICAIT    NATIONAL 

Cattlimen's  Association,  Mxmphb,  Tnra 
Januakt  36-29,  1964 

Three  critical  resolutions  adopted  at  Mem- 
phis concerned  beef  imports,  beef  (tradinK 
and  railroads. 

In  the  import  action  the  catUemen  asked 
for  quotas  on  Imports  of  "beef  and  beef 
products  established  at  levels  substantlaUy 
lower  than  Imports  of  recent  years"  and  that 
l>eef  and  beef  products  be  eliminated  from 
negotiation  at  the  trade  confab  in  Geneva 
this  year  and  suggested  that  foreign  meat 
be  so  labeled. 

After  much  pro  and  coo.  discussion  oA 
Federal  beef  grading  the  cattlemen  turned 
down  the  cutability  grade  proposal  of  USDA 
but  called  for  a  reduction  In  the  marbling 
requirements  of  younger  animals  as  sug- 
gested In  a  report  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Brlskey  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Historically,  the  cattlemen  have  asked  for 
economy  in  Oovemment.  Thla  year  their 
resolution  specifically  urged  President  John- 
son to  carry  out  his  announced  intention 
to  effect  economies  in  Government. 

The  stockmen  said  that  meat  inspection 
is  d<m»  "primarily  in  interest  of  the  pubUc 
at  large  and  therefore  cost  of  Federal  meat 
inspection  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  and  not  charged  to  processors  as  has 
been  proposed." 

They  also  asked  that  the  InspectlMi  should 
be  retained  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  not  transferred  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Uarkettng  Service  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Government  "^"'•U'l 

A  resolution  on  wUdemess  legislation  sug- 
gested that  "for  the  jH-eeent  such  legislation 
should  be  further  studied  by  the  PubUe  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  contemplated  in 
HJl.  8070." 

Cattiemen  hold  to  the  theory  of  multiple 
use  of  FeduTU  laztds  and  expressed  in  a  rewv 
luUoQ  the  feeling  that  "reduction  of  existing 
multiple  uses  on  Federal  lands  for  a  ^Mclal 
or  single  use  violates  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple and  should  be  discouraged." 

Expressions  concerning  public  lands  said 
that  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  "is  a  modem 
miUtiple-use  conservation  law  and  should  be 
preserved  as  such";  that  the  Intw^or  Depart- 
ment shoxild  restore  the  S-yetu-  terms  for 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  advisory  board 
members;  and  asked  Congress  to  peas  l^ls- 
lation  to  declare  that  water  rights  "are  a 
species  of  real  property  right  under  the  laws 
of  the  respective  States." 

They  asked  that  there  be  no  reduction 
of  preference  numb««  on  the  national  for- 
esta  untU  all  possible  improvements  and 
management  methods  have  been  exhausted 
and  that  the  limit  on  vtduntary  nonvise  be 
extended  more  than  6  years. 

Because  thinning  of  trees  by  cutting  and 
lettiac  them  lie  causes  a  Are  hazard  to  neigh- 
boring ranches,  the  stockmen  ask  that  s\ich 
'o'***  Service  practices  be  discontinued  "un- 
less there  la  definite  fire  protacUoD  provided." 

A  reaolutloQ  "urged  greater  utilization  in 
gracing  o€  public  lands  wiiere  feed  produc- 
tion is  a  fire  hazard  and  more  Uberal  use 
of  oontroUed  fires." 
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House     Committee     on     Un-American 
Activities: 

LABOK  UmOMB  AMD  Ifwm^H 

To  millions  ot  working  men  and  women, 
union  memberablp  Is  tbe  most  valuaUe  as- 
set tbey  own.  It  Is  designed  to  Insure  )ob 
security  and  a  rate  of  pay  blgher  tban  tbey 
otbn^rlae  would  recdve.  As  none  knows 
better  tban  tbe  union  member,  blmself, 
tbese  two  benefits  are  dependent  upon  tbe 
system  of  seniority  tbe  unions  bave  followed 
since  tbelr  Inception.  Seniority  Is  tbe  base 
uix>n  whlcb  unionism  Is  founded.  Without 
Its  system  of  seniority,  a  vinlon  would  loee 
one  of  Its  greatest  values  to  Its  members. 

The  provisions  of  tbls  act  grant  tbe  power 
to  destroy  union  seniority.  Wltb  tbe  full 
statutory  powers  granted  by  tbiB  bill,  tbe 
extent  of  actions  which  would  be  taken  to 
destroy  tbe  seniority  system  is  unknown  and 
unknowable. 

To  disturb  this  traditional  practice  Is  to 
destroy  a  vital  part  of  unionism.  Under 
the  power  granted  in  this  bill,  if  a  carpen- 
ters' hiring  hall,  say.  had  30  men  walUng 
call,  the  first  10  in  senlm-ity  being  white 
carpenters,  tbe  union  could  be  forced  to 
pass  them  over  In  favor  of  carpenters  be- 
neath them  in  seniority,  but  of  the  stipu- 
lated race.  And  if  the  union  roster  did  not 
contain  the  names  of  the  carpenters  ot  the 
race  needed  to  raclaUy  balance  the  }ob,  tbe 
union  agent  mtist,  then,  go  into  the  street 
and  recruit  members  of  the  stipulated  race 
in  sufficient  number  to  comply  with  Federal 
orders,  else  his  local  could  be  held  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

Neither  competence  nor  experience  la  the 
key  for  employment  under  this  bill.  Race 
is  the  principal,  first,  criterion. 

Specific  penalties  are  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  thiB  bill  (ttUe  VU).  However,  in 
addition,  the  President  "Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice"  in  connec- 
tion with  title  VI  of  the  bill  (sec.  711(b) ). 
This,  of  course,  amounts  to  practically  un- 
limited authority.  Unions  held  In  vicJa- 
tlon  of  this  bill  may  lose  their  rights  and 
benefits  under  such  labor  statutes  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  the  Davli-Bacon  Act,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  and  other  legislation  beneficial 
to  labor.  Representation  rights  and  exclu- 
sive bargaining  ;x1vileges  could  be  canceled. 
Unions  could  be  denied  access  to  NLRB  <»- 
National  Mediation  Board  procedures. 

Moreover,  tbls  bill  affects  unions  from  the 
other  end,  that  of  tbe  employer,  since  the 
law  applies  to  tbe  employer,  as  well.  It 
extends  to  railroads,  motor  carriers,  alrUnes. 
and  steamship  companies  handling  mall  or 
other  Government  shipments,  enterprises 
receiving  loans  from  tbe  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, construction  contracttHs  fi-, 
nanced  through  FHA  or  QI  home  lotm.  in- 
surance, the  rural  electrification  program 
and  practically  all  others    (seas.  601,  003) . 

Consequently,  however  meticulous  a  local 
union  may  be  as  pertains  to  its  racial  prac- 
tice. If  a  contractor,  for  example,  has  been 
adjudged  guilty  of  discrimination  and  must, 
therefore,  hire  100  or  1,000  workers  ot  a 
given  race — In  preference  to  all  others — be- 
fore his  job  becomes  racially  balanced,  tt 
means  the  local  whlcb  supplies  bis  labor  can 
send  him  only  union  members  of  that  par- 
ticular race — and  tbe  members  of  otbo'  races 
will  sit  until  that  Aumber  has  been  em- 
ployed. If  the  union  does  not  have  "»»^>"g 
Its  membership  tbe  number  required,  tt 
must  recruit  membership  of  that  race  to 
supply  tbe  contractor'^  needs.  This  Is  a 
specific  Instance  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
Interfering  in  tbe  contract  rights  of  tinlons 
and  employers. 

By  threat  of  contract  cancellation  and 
blacklisting,  contractcxs  could  be  forced  to 


actively  recruit  employees  of  a  specified  race 
and  upgrade  tbem  into  skilled  classifica- 
tions, although  tbls  would  dlsplane  union 
members  In  the  sklUed  trades.  Wbsre  skilled 
tradesmen  of  tbe  spedfled  race  were  not 
available  from  union  souroea,  tbe  agency 
could  direct  that  tbey  be  recruited  from  non- 
union sources,  notwithstanding  existing 
union  shop  or  exclxislve  referral  agreements. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THB  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congsessjonal  Rkcoed, 
wltb  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recosd  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS   RELATIVB  TO  THE  PRINTINO   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  nuiy  order  tbe  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  tbe  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  tbe  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  BBsponae  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  tbe  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nximber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise.  shall  be  referred 
inunedlately  to  tbe  Ccnomittee  on  Ho\ise 
Administration  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  tbe  Committee  on  Rxiles  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  tbelr 
report,  shall  give  tbe  probable  cost  at  tbe 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  esthnate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  Copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  183,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  t>e  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  tbe  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Ddegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNCKsssioirAi.  Rscoso,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  tbe  cost  Uiereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  see.  180.  p.  1943). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  30,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  tbe  Public  Printer 
plus  SO  percent:  ProtHded,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere wltb  the  prcnnpt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  Tbe  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  tbe  terms  and 
conditions  under  wblob  he  may  autborljce 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  tbe  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Superintend- 
ent ot  DocTunenta  and  tbe  bead  of  the  re- 
spective depcutment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  3). 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1964 

The  Hoxise  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  education,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4 
years  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
prevent  discrimination  In  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
member  of  the  committee  to  answer  the 
question  why  we  would  need  an  Equal 
Einplosrment  Opportxmity  Commission 
and  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Committee,  costing  the  taxpayers  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Please  tell  me  why 
we  would  need  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  no  one 
wishes  to  answer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
can  give  me  an  answer  as  to  why  he 
wants  to  be  so  profligate  with  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportiuiity  Committee  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  limited  to  Fed- 
eral contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  limited  to  what? 

Mr.  GOODELL  To  Federal  contrac- 
tors, when  Federal  contracts  are  in- 
volved, and  to  Federal  employees.  I 
would  hope  we  could  eventually  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  that  Committee. 
It  was  set  up  under  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  of  March  6,  1961.  Its  jurisdiction 
is  limited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Committee  activities  go  far  beyond 
Government  contracts.  We  have  inves- 
tigated the  operation  of  this  Committee. 
The  gentleman  is  not  factual  when  he 
makes  that  statement. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    That  is  the  basis  for 
the  Committee. 
The  Commission  In  this  bill,  at  any 
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rate,  is  to  operate  far  beyond  that  pur- 
view. The  scope  of  the  Commission  Is 
to  cover  all  employers  affecting  interstate 
commerce  who  have  more  than  100  em- 
ployees the  first  year  and  thereafter 
down  to  those  with  25  or  more  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  the  Equal  Em- 
plosrment  Opportunity  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  no  holds  barred.  They 
go  all  over  the  landscape  into  every  facet 
of  employment  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  '4cCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  not  looking  for  a  Federal 
judgeship.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  McCUIiOCH.   Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  pro- 
viding for  the  Commission  in  the  legLsla- 
tion  was  to  give  the  Commission  legisla- 
tive stature.  The  Committee  of  which 
the  gentleman  has  spoken  is  a  Presiden- 
tial Committee  under  an  Executive  order. 

It  was  the  well  nigh  unanimous,  If  not 
imanlmous.  decision  of  the  subcommittee 
that  that  was  the  compelling  reason  for 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  have  not  finished 
on  the  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  appears  you  have 
struck  the  opposition  where  the  hair  Is 
short.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Is  right.  With  two 
tables  full  of  experts  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber scrambling  to  find  an  answer  to  a 
very  simple  question,  nobody  has  been 
able  to  come  up  with  one  which  possesses 
either  logic  or  fact. 

It  appears  pretty  obvious  there  will 
be  under  this  bill  a  double  layer  of  offi- 
cialdom meddling  in  everybody's  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country.  There  will 
be  two  Commissions — at  double  cost — 
competing  for  priority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  ^ 
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consideration  the  bill  (HA.  7152)  to  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  vote  to  con- 
fer Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  covirts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accommoda- 
tions, to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  education,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  programs, 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  right  to  hope,  indeed,  some  of  us  feel 
disposed  to  pray,  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  add  noble  new  arches 
and  commanding  spires  to  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  a  free  America  designed 
by  Hiomas  Jefferson  and  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  slowly,  tediously,  often  pain- 
fully, but  ever-persistently,  perfected 
through  nearly  two  centuries,  by  the 
sacrifices,  the  struggles,  and  the  dreams 
of  the  American  people. 


Armenian  Reyolntionary  Federation 
Credo 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  nx)RiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

The   House  Ui  Committee   of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tinder 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iLuirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  many  occasions  In  this  Chamber  and 
elsewhere  my  voice  has  been  raised  in 
the  righteous  cause  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Too  long  have  we  been  dragging 
our  feet  in  the  matter  of  the  creation  of 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  give 
direction  and  drive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
world  of  freedom  to  rescue  the  captive 
nations  from  their  unhappy  plight. 

Armenia  is  numbered  among  the  cap- 
tive nations.  I  am  Indebted  to  Arthur 
Kaprelian,  a  constituent  of  Armenian 
blood  residing  at  11915  South  Wallace 
Street,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  the  credo 
recently  adopted  by  the  Armenian  Revo- 
lutionary Federation.  It  is  an  inspiring 
document  worthy  of  place  In  the  world's 
literature  of  freedom.  That  it  may  be 
read  by  my  colleagues,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  complete  text 
of  the  credo,  as  follows: 
The  Armenian  Rxvolutionart  Federation 
Credo 

The  supreme  aim  of  the  Armenian  Revo- 
lutionary Federation  is  the  realization  of  a 
free,  united,  and  independent  democratic 
national  homeland  established  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  historic  fatherland  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation. 

We  believe  that  the  realization  of  this  aim 
can  only  be  possible  in  a  free  democratic 
world  context.  A  world  in  which  the  danger 
of  war  is  permanently  eliminated,  and  where 
the  existing  and  potential  international  dls- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or   NORTH   CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  BROYHELL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  announcement 
that  a  British  firm  will  sell  buses  to  Cuba 
is  an  ominous  and  discordant  note  in  the 
UJ3.  effort  to  persuade  our  allies  to  join 
In  an  economic  quarantine  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba.  '  This  announcement  and 
subsequent  events  involving  shifts  in 
French  policy  are  warnings  of  serious 
dlfBculties  unless  our  Government  can 
formulate  a  consistent  policy  opposing 
trade  deals  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

Certainly,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
our  wheat  sales  to  Russia  and  some  of 
her  satellites  have  weakened  the  moral 
arguments  that  have  been  persuasive 
with  our  allies  in  the  past.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  double  standard  In  in- 
ternational trade  policy,  our  arguments 
will  not  have  much  weight  with  our 
friends. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  thoughtful 
editorial  on  this  important  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  January  29  edition  of  the 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune: 

BiTTAiN  Has  Cask  in  Bus  Sale  Deal 

The  British  have  snubbed  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Cuba,  and  the  general 
reaction  *mr>ng  the  American  people  seems 
to  be  that  It  was  a  lowdown  trick  for  one 
ally  to  pull  on  another. 

Britain  has  approved  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar sale  of  bvises  to  Cuba,  and  has  set  up  a 
5-year  credit  plan  to  facilitate  it.  This  was 
done  despite  an  ofllclal  expression  of  Amer- 
ican opposition  while  the  sale  was  being 
negotiated. 

When  the  deal  was  complete,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  commented  that  the 
sale  "certainly  does  not  help  our  effort  to 
isolate  the  Cuban  regime." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  coin. 

In  Britain,  the  sale  is  considered  routine. 
It  is  a  transaction  between  two  nations 
which  have  a  history  of  trade,  and  it  in- 
volves what  the  British  believe  to  be  non- 
stnteglc  materials.  Britain  is  not  observing 
an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba,  although 
Cuba  is  included  In  a  general  British  ban 
on  selling  war  materials  to  Communist 
countries. 

The  British  manufacturer  who  won  the 
bus  contract  was  bidding  against  firms  In 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Spain,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  United  States  has  long  sought,  and 
with  some  success,  to  discourage  trade  with 
Cuba  by  non-C<Hnmunlst  countries.  A  U.S. 
law  forbids  aid  to  countries  which  violate 
strategic  aspects  of  this  ban. 

Commiuilat  bloc  countries  have  filled  in 
with  Cuban  trade  zooming  above  the  bil- 
lion-dollar level. 

But  non-Communist  countries  are  stUl 
doing  more  than  $300  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness a  year  with  Cuba.  Japan  is  the  biggest 
dealer,  with  Morocco,  Britain.  Egypt,  Canada, 
Netherlands.  Wast  Germany,  Chile.  Spain, 
Tunisia,  and  Greece  coming  in  for  a  share. 

And  when  you  get  right  down  to  It.  the 
United  States  sounds  a  bit  hypocritical  In 
groxising  about  the  British  bus  deal  when 
the  Ink  is  not  long  dry  on  our  own  pact  to 
sell  wheat  to  Russia,  the  heartblood  of  the 


Communist  organism.    And  our  Government 
is    willing    to    back   up    Russia's   credit   on 
the  deaL 
Which  pot  Is  accusing  which  kettle? 


Wee  Care  Nnrtery  Symbol  of 
Commoiiitf't  Backbone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  ia  interesting  to  note  that  with 
today's  trend  toward  centralization  of 
governmental  functions  the  citizens  of 
Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  handle  their  own  problems, 
right  in  their  own  community.  Belle 
Glade  has  always  relied  on  migrant  labor 
to  aid  in  the  harvesting  and  planting  of 
crops,  and  this  created  a  need  for  a 
nursery  center  to  care  for  the  children  of 
the  migrant  workers.  Belle  Glade  is  now 
in  the  process  of  completing  a  commu- 
nity nursery  which  not  only  shows  its 
concern  for  the  families  of  migrant 
workers  who  so  vitally  aid  the  commu- 
nity, but  also  the  determination  to  solve 
their  own  probl^na  rather  than  pass 
them  on  to  a  higher  up. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post, 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Koontz,  on  February  2, 
1964,  telling  of  the  nursery  and  Its 
development: 

Wax  Case  NtrasKBT  Symbol  or  Community's 

BacKBom 

(By  Jonathan  Koontz) 

Bkixk  Oladk. — The  building  going  up  in 
the  100  block  of  Southeast  10th  Street  here 
is  modem  and  airy  In  appearance,  and  will 
be  a  definite  asset  to  its  part  of  the  city. 

But  it  Is  much  more  than  a  desirable 
architecttiral  addition. 

Wee  Care  Day  Nursery  will  provide  care  for 
100  children  of  working  mothers  whose 
planting  and  harvesting  Jobs  in  ths  lush, 
green  fields  surrounding  Belle  Glade  take 
them  away  from  their  families  for  many 
hours  each  day — soemtimes  as  much  as  12 
hours  daily. 

It  wUl  be  the  only  day  care  nursery  In 
the  city,  where  the  need  for  day  care  for  at 
least  300  children  is  easily  demonstrated. 

But  the  building  is  a  symbol  of  much 
more  than  its  humanitarian  function. 

In  agreeing  to  provide  administration  for 
the  nursery,  the  Salvation  Army  has  stepped 
Into  a  brand  new  role  in  Its  Palm  Beach 
County  history. 

The  nursery  is  factual  evidence  that  home- 
grown human  talent  and  energy  can  suc- 
ceed without  county,  State  or  Pederal  aid  In 
an  era  when  effective  local  action  is  disap- 
pearing under  the  impact  of  stronger  gov- 
ernmental control. 

In  Its  planning  and  building,  lasting  ties 
of  cooperation  and  friendship  are  being 
formed.  Belle  Glade  Is  a  city  less  divided 
against  itself  than  before  the  days  of  the 
Wee  Care  Day  Nursery. 

No  one  knows  who  first  recognized  the 
need  for  the  nursery,  but  the  dream  which 
finally  materialized  was  bom  in  the  Belle 
Glade  Interracial  Council,  a  group  of  the 
leading  white  and  Negro  citizens  of  Belle 
Glade. 
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For  more  than  15  years  this  group  has 
worked  quietly  for  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  main  racial  groups  In  BeOS 
Glade,  and  toward  the  solution  a€  commu- 
nity problems. 

The  day  care  problem  was  predominantly 
a  Negro  problem,  and  the  council.  In  its  ocxn- 
sideration  of  it,  embarked  on  a  deliberate 
policy  of  finding  as  many  resoxirces  as  pos- 
sible in  the  Negro  commvmity  to  aid  in  Its 
solution. 

"We  wanted  the  Negro  leadership  of  the 
community  to  take  the  lead  throughout  the 
solution  of  this  problem,"  Miss  Sara  Lee 
Creech,  a  white  member  of  the  council,  said 
recently. 

"We  knew  they  would  need  help  from  the 
white  citizens  who  saw  the  need,"  she  con- 
tinued, "but  we  wanted  them  to  feel  that 
this  was  essentially  their  project,  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  would  pitch  in  and 
help  when  help  was  necessary." 

That  is  the  way  it  has  worked  out. 

The  first  attempt,  back  in  the  mid-19S0's 
began  when  the  Negro  W(»nen's  Civic 
League,  luider  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
Houston,  started  the  purchase  of  the  five 
lots  on  which  the  building  now  stands. 

When  promises  of  aid  Indicated  a  need  for 
haste  In  the  purchase  of  the  lots,  members 
of  the  interracial  ooiincU  went  to  the  city 
council  for  help,  and  the  city  purchased 
three  of  the  lots. 

This  attempt  ended  In  bitter  disappoint- 
ment when  promised  financial  help  failed  to 
materialize. 

In  the  late  ISSO's,  the  council  again  re- 
vived the  idea,  but  a  poll  of  business  leaders 
In  the  community  showed  one  fatal  flaw — 
people  felt  sure  the  building  could  be  built, 
but  no  one  was  prepared  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  running  the  nursery.  Practically  all 
the  members  of  the  covmcU  were  business 
people  who  could  not  find  this  much  time 
away  from  their  businesses. 

In  late  1963  and  early  1963  the  solution 
came  In  the  form  of  an  effort  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  expand  its  activities  in  the 
glades  area. 

After  several  meetings  with  the  council, 
Army  leader  agreed  to  furnish  administra- 
tion of  the  nursery,  and  asked  retired  Brig. 
John  Bivans  to  assist  the  project. 

This  time,  the  time  was  right,  and  the 
project  has  come  as  far  as  the  roofing  in  of 
the  building  as  though  it  were  guided  by 
unseen  angel  wings. 

Wee  Care,  Inc..  was  formed  and  an  out- 
standing Glades  Negro  leader,  W.  C.  Taylor, 
was  made  its  president.  Miss  Creech  is  vice 
president  and  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. 

George  L.  Hoyal  became  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  took  charge  of  the 
building  fund  campaign.  Many  Glades  lead- 
ers, doctors,  and  other  prof  eesional  men  and 
as  well  as  businessmen  and  women  worked 
on  committees  or  became  directors. 

A  goal  of  $60,000  was  set  for  the  building, 
and  $12,000  for  the  first  year's  operation. 
When  the  money  was  slow  in  oomlng  in,  the 
building  was  started  on  faith  and  on  what- 
ever dollars  were  present. 

Architect  Chester  A.  Cone  designed  the 
building,  and  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, knowing  his  public  spirit,  were  not 
surprised  to  see  a  contribution  of  the 
amount  of  his  fee  come  back  for  use  in  the 
building. 

A  Negro  organization  headed  by  Taylor, 
known  as  the  Everglades  Progreesive  Citizens, 
was  asked  to  construct  the  building.  When 
they  felt  they  needed  help  from  someone 
with  experience  in  large  buildings,  a  white 
contractor,  Bert  Roemer,  volunteered  to 
supervise  the  work,  and  has  done  so. 

The  Negro  builders,  having  had  little  ex- 
perience with  prestreesed  concrete,  were  a 
little  worried  when  it  came  time  for  the  huge 
beams  to  be  swung  into  place.  TTie  angels 
wings    could    almost    be   heard    as    the   big 


cnuies  begaa  carefally  placing  ttie  concrete 
In  pteoe.  Not  one  single  adjustment  was 
needed.    Sreryttilng  lit  perfectty. 

Building  suppUea  gave  m&terlals  to  tbe 
project  ait  their  cost,  and  then  dlsoounted 
all  the  bills  by  10  percent  If  paid  by  taie  10th 
of  the  mont^  So  far  they  have  all  been 
paid  by  the  10th. 

The  one  Negro  plumber  in  the  city  gave 
his  time  to  the  project,  and  when  he  ran 
into  fabrication  he  could  not  handle,  a  white 
plumbing  concern  did  the  work  at  cost. 

The  senior  masonry  class  from  Lake  Shore 
High  School  made  a  project  of  the  north 
wall,  with  those  who  had  already  passed 
their  exams  doing  the  block  laying,  and 
others  helping. 

Money  was  slow  in  c<Hning  in,  so  the  Negro 
citizens  organized  on  a  block  basis  and  tried 
to  get  everyone  to  give  $1. 

When  that  well  began  to  run  dry,  they 
organized  committees  of  housewives  who 
made  coffee  and  sold  it  on  the  street  for 
whatever  amount  the  coffeedrlnker  wanted 
to  donate,  and  raised  $300  more. 

The  Lake  Shore  faculty  played  a  football 
game  with  the  altimnl,  and  $400  more  went 
Into  the  pot.  Two  different  Christmas  sav- 
ings clubs  donated  $60  each. 

All  the  major  churches  and  the  ministerial 
association  swung  in  behind  the  project,  and 
the  Belle  Glade  hospital  staff  heartily  en- 
dorsed it. 

The  campaign  for  funds  got  underway  in 
September  1963.  As  of  this  week,  approxi- 
mately $26,000  of  the  budgeted  $60,000  for 
the  buUdlng  Is  In  hand,  but  the  building 
itself  is  nearly  two-thirds  completed. 

So  valuable  have  been  the  contributions 
of  labor  and  the  help  on  materials,  that  offi- 
cers of  Wee  Care,  Inc.,  figure  that  some  $5,000 
to  $10,000  may  be  saved  on  the  original  low 
estimates  of  building  and  equipping  the 
nursery. 

There  is  still  a  very  long  way  to  go,  but 
those  working  on  the  building  seem  to  have 
complete  faith  that  it  will  be  finished. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  donation  from  a  Lake 
Worth  woman  contained  a  cryptic  note  "Get 
that  roof  on." 

So  last  week  they  did. 

When  the  building  is  finished,  and  100 
migrant  children  start  getting  good  meals 
and  good,  sound  care,  the  people  of  Belle 
Glade  may  have  a  touch  of  pride  In  what 
they  have  done  for  the  needy. 

But  what  they  have  done  for  themselves 
may  be  even  more  Important. 

"Never  has  any  one  project  done  more  to 
develop  real  understanding,"  says  Miss 
Creech. 

"The  nursery  has  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  racial  understanding  In  Belle  Glade," 
says  Taylor. 

"The  white  people  have  chipped  In  to  help 
in  what  was  essentially  a  Negro  problem, 
and  done  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  Negro 
can  feel  that  he  is  basicaUy  solving  his  own 
problem. 

"Now  we  know  that  people  do  care  for 
these  little  children." 


Repair  Job  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  icissouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recou),  I  Include  herewith  an  editorial 
entitled  "Repair  Job  Needed,"  which  ap- 


peared In  the  February  11,  1964,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
RiPAia  Job  Nxeddi 

Tlie  House  now  has  passed  what  has  aptly 
been  described  as  the  "most  far-reaching" 
civil  rights  bill  evf^  put  before  Congress. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  And  as  enacted  by 
the  House,  the  bill  is  very  much  in  need  of 
an  overhaul. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill — though  new 
civil  rights  legislation  is  both  desirable  und 
necessary— did  not  receive  anything  like  ade- 
quate consideratloa  in  the  House.  A  few 
facts  will  illustrate  the  point.  At  present, 
there  are  433  Members  of  the  House.  Every 
quorum  call  was  answered  by  at  least  400 
Members.  So  the  legislators  were  in  at- 
tendance. But  In  votes  taken  on  21  issues 
affecting  the  bill,  some  of  them  of  great 
importance,  the  average  was  131.7  against 
amendment  and  64.6  In  favor.  Why  did  less 
than  half  of  the  House  membership  take  part 
in  the  debate  and  in  the  votes  on  amend- 
ments? Simply  because  those  who  were 
against  the  bill  or  who  wanted  to  modify  it. 
Republicans  as  weU  as  Democrats,  knew 
they  were  beaten  before  the  first  speech 
was  made.  They  had  no  stomach  for  the 
fight  and  wu%  more  than  willing  to  pass  the 
battle  onto  the  Senate.  meanwhUe  trying 
to  harvest  a  little  partisan  hay. 

In  the  Senate,  where  the  steamroller  tac- 
tics so  effectively  used  in  the  House  cannot 
be  employed,  the  entire  bill  will  receive  the 
careful  consideration  it  deserves.  This  is 
proper.  For  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill, 
when  it  becomes  law.  will  have  a  profound 
effect — not  only  In  the  South,  but  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  as  well.  It  is  better 
to  consider  it  with  care  now  than  to  regret 
ill-advised  action  later  on. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  House- 
approved  bill  which  we  think  are  especially 
in  need  of  repair  work  In  the  Senate. 

One  Is  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  provkle 
for  Jury  trials  In  contempt  proceedings  ex- 
cept in  title  n,  which  conoems  public  accom- 
modations. Critics  asked  why.  for  instance, 
was  no  Jury  trial  provision  contained  In  title 
m,  relating  to  desegregation  of  public  facil- 
ities. The  answer  was  that  defendants  un- 
der this  title  generally  would  tie  public  offi- 
cials, and  why  give  them  Jury  trials?  This  is 
strange  doctrine  in  legislation  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  relationship  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Because  a  man  is  a 
public  official  does  not  make  an  indetermi- 
nate Jail  sentence  at  the  hands  of  some  arbi- 
trary Judge  any  more  palatable — or  equit- 
able. We  think  that  In  all  cases  the  Jiu'y 
trial  provisions  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957 
should  be  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Our  second  point  concerns  title  VT,  au- 
thorizing the  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  as  an 
aid  to  desegregation  and  fair  treatment. 

This  section  vests  an  enormous  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. That  It  could  be  outrageously 
abused  by  a  politically  minded  and  irrespon- 
sible President  is  beyond  question.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  press  con- 
ference last  April  about  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission recommendation  that  the  President 
seek  power  to  cut  off  or  suspend  Pederal  aid 
funds  to  States  which  fall  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's answer  was  that  It  "probably  would 
be  unwise"  to  give  the  President  that  kind  of 
power. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  this  section  In  the 
pending  bill  needs  to  be  much  more  care- 
fully drawn.  Funds  can  be  cut  off  when 
there  has  been  a  finding  that  a  person  has 
been  subjected  to  discrimination.  But  dis- 
crimination Is  not  defined.  What,  precisely, 
does  it  mean?  We  agree  with  the  observation 
that,  under  this  section,  "the  Innocent  are 
damned  with  the  guilty  if  a  Federal  execu- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
anuary  31  when  the  House 
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is  knocking  Congress. 


Our  good  friend  is  very  truthful  when 
he  says  many  of  the  speeches  printed 
in  the  RncoKO  were  never  delivered,  or  if 
so,  were  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when 
page  boys  outnumbered  Members  on  the 
floor.  I  think  we  must  all  commend  his 
defense  of  C<mgress,  however,  when  it 
is  pointed  out  there  should  be  no  criti- 
cism when  Congress  does  not  immedi- 
ately rush  through  a  foreign  aid  bill  or 
medical  care  or  civil  rights.  He  points 
out  the  function  of  Congress  is  adequate 
deliberation  which  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  wise  legislation.  No  one  can  say 
that  10  days  of  debate  for  an  average  of 
9  hours  a  day  is  rushing  the  civil  rights 
bill,  nor  can  anyone  say  that  the  issues 
were  not  fully  debated  and  weighed  be- 
fore the  final  vote  was  taken.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  criticism 
against  "certain"  key  committee  heads 
is  a  valid  one  and  without  spelling  it  out. 
I  suspect  he  has  reference  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  and  some 
others  which  have  neglected,  omitted, 
and  in  some  cases,  refused  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  meritorious  matters. 

I  am  certain  we  all  agree  that  a  grow- 
ing of  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  people 
toward  Congress  could  be  fatal  to  the 
Republic. 
The  editorial  follows : 

An  Image  Needs  Changing 
You  may  argue  whether  the  national  pas- 
time is  still  baseball  or  whether  professional 
football  has  displaced  It.  but  the  real  sport 
of  the  iM-oletariat  Is  neither  of  these.  It's 
knocking  Congress. 

Seldom  in  history  has  that  body  been 
under  such  attack.  It's  not  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress any  more;  It's  the  "Do-Nothing  Con- 
gress," whether  one  Is  referring  to  the  87th  or 
88th  or  any  other. 

The  sad  thing  Is  that  so  many  people  these 
days  take  It  for  granted  that  the  consti- 
tutional purpose  of  Congress  Is  mainly  to 
criticize  the  President  (whoever  he  may  be) 
and  keep  him  from  grabbing  too  much  power, 
and  to  pass  only  those  laws  which  one  side 
is  able  to  jam  through  with  main  force  or 
slip  by  on  the  grease  slopped  over  from  the 
ever-normal  pork  barrel. 

Aside  from  this  basic  function,  the  p>opu- 
lar  impression  goes,  Congressmen  divide 
their  time  between  endless  hearings  on  gang- 
sters and  other  seamy  citizens  and  holding 
interviews  with  reporters  In  which  they  dis- 
cuss what  legislation  Is  going  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  current  session,  when  It  will  go 
throiigh,  how  It  will  be  gotten  through,  how 
it  will  be  changed  before  It  gets  through,  or 
why  it  wont  go  through  at  all. 

True,  a  romantic  picture  of  Congressmen 
stU  survives  among  the  young — a  picture  of 
whlte-maned.  fioppy-tied  solons  debating 
hotly  in  the  aisles  of  the  Senate  or  House. 

Actually,  most  speeches  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  were  never  delivered. 
Those  that  were,  were  read  during  an  off- 
hour  when  page  boys  outnumbered  the  Con- 
gfressmen  present. 

Just  about  everyone  has  a  grievance  against 
Congress.  However,  those  who  Jump  on  It 
because  It  didn't  immediately  rush  through 
the  administration's  foreign  aid  or  medicare 
or  civil  rights  bills  are  on  Just  as  shaky 
ground  as  those  who  maintain  the  fiction 
that  Congress  is  simply  deliberating. 

Would  that  it  were,  for  this  Is  Its  fimc- 
tion,  and  is  the  best  guarantee  of  wise  legis- 
lation. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  Congress- 
men never  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  these  bills, 
let  alone  deliberate  on  them.  For  an  excess 
of  checks  and  balances  in  the  congressional 
machinery  allows  them  to  be  bottled  up  In 


perpetuity  through  the  will  of  certain  key 
oonunittee  heads. 

Can  anyone  truly  say  that  the  great  Issues 
(or,  if  you  prefer,  paeudoissues)  of  our  thne. 
such  as  medicare,  have  really  been  debated 
and  weighed  and  considered  by  the  people's 
representatives  ? 

This  Is  the  trouble  with  Congress,  and  only 
Congress  Itself  can  jH-ovlde  the  remedy  which 
will  enable  it  to  regain  its  lost  prestige. 

The  alternative  is  an  increasing  aliena- 
tion from  the  people  and  a  growing  cynicism 
on  their  part  that  could  be  fatal  to  the 
Republic. 


Peace  Corps  Teacher  in  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1964 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  following  article  by  a  Peace  Corps 
teacher  in  Africa  in  the  Elementary 
School  Journal  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press: 

VoicT  LE  Peace  Cokps 
(By  SuellenPisher) 

The  children  I  teach  are  6  years  old  and 
are  In  school  for  the  first  time.  Some  were 
born  here  In  Port  Bouet,  a  fishing  village  on 
Africa's  Ivory  Coast;  some  moved  here;  but 
not  one  of  them  knows  much  French,  the 
official  language  of  the  country.  Neverthe- 
less, they're  proud  to  sport  school  uniforms — 
bright  blue  dresses  for  the  girls,  khaki  shirts 
and  shorts  for  the  boys — and  to  stand  at 
attention  with  the  other  800  pupils  for  the 
weekly  flag-raising  ceremony. 

They  do  not  understand  the  words  of  their 
national  anthem  any  better  than  American 
children  comprehend  all  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Luckily  I  am  the  only 
one  who  overhears  their  rendering  of  "pays 
de  rhospltailte"  ("land  of  hospitality")  as 
they  sing  out  enthusiastically,  "payez  pour 
I'hospltallte"   ("pay  for  the  hospitality"). 

Naturally,  I  try  to  correct  their  pronuncia- 
tion, but  I  do  let  them  continue  to  sing  "Sur 
le  pont  d'Abldjan"  ("On  the  bridge  of  Abid- 
jan") when  we're  in  the  classroom,  out  of 
earshot  of  older  children  who  woiild  mock 
the  young  ones'  substitution  of  the  African 
"Abidjan"  for  the  proper  French  "Avignon." 

Over  the  brown  double  doors  of  a  class- 
room, which  measures  15  feet  by  15  feet,  the 
letters  S  E,  which  stand  for  section  enfantlne 
(children's  division),  have  been  painted  in 
white  on  a  black  slate.  Thirty  some  boys 
and  girls  sit  around  six  brightly  colored  ta- 
bles. They  already  have  intrusted  to  me 
their  mldmornlng  snacks — a  slice  of  bread 
with  tomato  sauce  and  macaroni,  mangoes, 
or  dried  fish — and  are  more  or  less  attentive 
as  I  call  the  roll. 

Sogbo  Brokahl  Stanllas,  Bry  Narclsse,  and 
Bakary  Traore  have  never  appeared  in  class 
since  I've  been  teaching  here,  so  I  make  up 
simple  arithmetic  problems  attout  how  many 
more  stools  we  would  have  to  buy  If  they 
were  to  come. 

In  place  of  the  children  who  are  absent, 
however,  are  many  who  are  not  officially  reg- 
istered. The  extras  are  children  of  some  of 
the  school's  African  teachers,  a  nephew  of 
the  former  Minister  of  Education,  fisher- 
men's children,  planters'  children,  tazldriv- 
ers'  children,  and  others  who  come,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  with  their  friends.  This  situa- 
tion obliges  me  to  sign  the  school  register 
this  way:  "Registered,  30;  present,  35;  ab- 
sent, 3." 


1964. 
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Physical  educatl(»i  Is  held  in  ths  morning, 
the  coolest  part  of  the  school  day.  TO  begin 
with.  I  glTS  the  olilldren  varlatUns  off  the  ex- 
ercise* I  learned  m  a  Peaoe  Corps  tralna*.  I 
let  them  beod  and  stretob  to  "Msfonler.  tu 
dors"  ("Iflller.  you  are  sleeping") .  marcb  and 
sing  to  "J'al  perdu  le  do  de  ma  clarlnette'' 
("Fve  lost  the  O  of  my  clarinet") ,  and  danoe 
"La  Capudne."  I  have  them  run  races  and 
play  circle  games  to  accustom  them  to  the 
ideas  of  choosing  teams,  of  winning,  and  of 
losing. 

Lately,  I  have  been  using  part  of  the  46- 
mlnute  period  to  practice  for  la  fete  scolalre 
(school  festival).  La  section  enfantins  is 
going  to  present  three  dances:  the  btmny 
hop,  the  hokey  pokey,  and  the  twist.  The 
first  two  I  taught  them:  the  third  they 
taught  me. 

While  the  children  rest  their  heads,  I  get 
water  from  the  pump,  fill  a  bucket,  and  pre- 
pare soap  and  towel  for  the  "solns  de  pro- 
prete"  lesson  ("lesson  on  cleanliness").  I 
guess  they  have  been  used  to  plain  soap, 
because  the  day  Z  took  a  cake  of  perfumed 
soap  to  the  class  the  children  could  not  stop 
smelling  their  hands. 

One  day  the  principal  leaned  In  trom.  his 
office,  probably  to  ask  me  to  explain  the 
noise  coming  from  my  olass.  In  the  Rrench 
system  of  education,  noise  seems  to  mean 
any  talking  that  Is  not  In  unison.  Ify  prin- 
cipal never  did  get  to  pose  bis  question,  how- 
ever, because  I  Immediately  invited  him  to 
see  what  was  going  on  In  each  otf  my  noise 
centers. 

One  group  of  children  was  busy  arranging 
by  slae,  from  the  smallast  to  the  largest,  a 
IS-pleee  set  of  plastic  canisters  (plastic  bowls 
suppUed  to  all  volunteers),  thus  practicing 
distinguishing  similar  objects  by  sl». 

Another  group  was  playing  an  arithmetic 
game  I  had  made  from'  file  cards  on  which  I 
had  pasted  a  hundred  sets  of  pictures  for 
the  children  to  pair  up. 

In  the  reading  comer,  a  half-docen  other 
children  sat  turning  the  pages  of  books, 
pretending  to  read  stories  they  had  come  to 
know  by  heart. 

The  group  In  the  midst  of  an  animal  lotto 
game  had  grown  a  Uttle  rowdy  (the  princi- 
pal did  observe  that  the  children  were  asso- 
ciating a  French  term  with  an  Image  and 
wete  learning  to  play  Independently) ,  but  the 
noisiest  group  was  hammering  and  banging 
wooden  pieces  together  to  form  buildings 
and  houses. 

I  had  to  justify  the  various  activities  as 
best  I  co\ild. 

The  children's  day  ends  with  a  cup  of 
milk  and  a  song.  Milk  U  a  real  treat  for 
them,  and  I  have  made  a  point  of  talking 
about  the  animal  from  which  milk  comes. 
They  wrote  about  la  vache  ("the  cow")  in 
their  notebooks  and  learned  a  charming 
recitation  by  Daudet  on  the  sound  milk  makes 
as  it  squirts  into  the  farmer's  pall. 

I  was  reminded,  however,  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  nothing  for  granted  and  of  being 
sure  my  pupils  have  really  understood,  when 
late  one  afternoon  Oyrlaque,  a  bright  6-year- 
old,  called  out  "Voila  la  vache."  ("There's 
the  cow.") 

I  stopped  serving  the  cups  of  milk.  "Cy- 
riaque,"  I  asked,  bewildered  by  this  observa- 
tion "ou  tu  vols  la  vache?"  ("Where  do  you 
see  the  cow?") . 

He  smiled  knowingly:  "Mais,  c'eet  toll. 
Mademoiselle,  parceque  tu  nous  dcmnes  le 
lalt"  ("But  you're  the  cow.  Miss,  because  you 
give  us  milk") . 

(Not*. — Suellen  Fisher's  accoimt  of  her  life 
as  a  teacher  with  the  Peace  Corps  recently 
appeared  In  the  Bementary  School  Jotimal. 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.) 
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IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  BKPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILIi  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  bdilnd  erupting  violaice 
and  the  threat  of  it  in  many  areas  of 
the  world,  the  hands  of  Communist  agi- 
tators can  be  clearly  seen.  -  This  is  a 
period  of  increasing  Communist  thre&t. 
The  Communist  cadres  are  being  sent 
into  many  unstable  areas  of  the  world 
to  sow  strife  and  unrest.  Cuba  has  be- 
come a  major  base  for  the  subversion  of 
Latin  America.  Old  grievances  are  be- 
ing fanned  into  dlscH^ders  and  political 
donagoges  in  latin  America  allow 
themselves  to  become  willing  partners. 
The  continuing  Panama  crisis  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Certainly  our  probl«ns  in  Panama  are 
not  simiple.  However,  we  are  challenged 
th&re  dramatically  and  the  world  will 
take  notice  of  our  resolution  or  our  will- 
ingness to  retreat. 

The  relationship  of  piany  world  events 
is  evident  If  we  view  it  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  great  and  continuing  East- 
West  struggle.  Today,  Z  want  to  oxn- 
mend  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  following  edlUxlal  from  the  Febru- 
ary 3,  1964,  Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune, 
which  searches  aq;>ects  of  this  problon 
and  asks  questions  that  many  Americans 
are  asking  today: 

ApPBOPaiAiv  MEASimxs  Needed 
How  long  do  we  put  up  with  it? 
How    long    does   the   rich   and    powerful 
United    States    allow    Itself    to    be    shoved 
around  by  an  unshaven  stooge  of  commu- 
nism? 

At  what  point  does  appeasement  become 
defeat?  Or  when  does  it  give  way  to  ac- 
tion— action  of  the  kind  that  reasserts  who's 
who  In  this  hemiq>here.  or  In  the  world 
for  that  matter? 

Castro  exchanges  a  becu-  hug  with  Khru- 
shchev in  Moscow.  He  had  reason  to.  His 
foUowers  had  just  brought  to  a  head  a  sore 
point  in  Panama.  And  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  Castro-trained  agents  had  up- 
turned the  British  r^^e  In  Zanzibar  and 
saw  the  UB.  consul  jaUed  at  gunpoint  by 
pro-Bed  insurgents. 

Maybe  Castro  realizes  that  he  Is  being 
taken  by  Mr.  K.  Recent  deals  In  sugar,  with 
all  the  sweetness  going  to  Russia,  must  have 
taught  him  something. 

But  Mr.  Oastro  can  see  that  we  are  being 
taken,  too.  The  Russians  are  feeding  on 
our  wheat  and  we  are  signing  the  bill. 

Castro  can  be  happy,  too,  that  his  Uttle 
Island  stronghcdd  is  wielding  an  Influence 
far  greater  than  its  size  and  power  warrant. 
He  has  seen  increfwlng  success  in  marketing 
Cuba's  chief  export  In  these  tense  days. 
That  export  U  mass  revolution. 

His  success  Is  a  reflection  of  UJ3.  conces- 
sions and  retreats  in  principle:  He  will  con- 
tinue to  press  his  product  as  long  as  he  can 
get  away  with  It. 

Americana  who  live  in  tlie  Panama  Canal 
Zone  are  angry  and  alarmed.  They  warn 
against  any  more  -appeasement.    They  de- 


mand a  firm  stand  to  protect  American  rights, 
deqiite  the  hypoerltieal  outrage  of  those  who 
charge  us  with  ■imifliin. 

It  Is  Just  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  th*  Kannady  adminlstraUoo  promised 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Oommnnlst  revdutton  and  terrorism  from 
Cuba  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Appro- 
priate measures  clearly  ImpUed  armed  force 
if  it  is  needed. 

The  Panama  dispute  U  a  focal  point  of  the 
spreading  Communist  Infection.  It  is  not 
an  Incident  which  can  be  solved  by  arbitra- 
tion and  compromise.  Appropriate  meas- 
ures are  clearly  Indicated. 

How  long  do  we  put  up  with  it? 


Spellinr  utd  Writuf  Not  What  They 
Shoald  Be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OV   KBTTDCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTAITVES 

Thursday,  Februarp  13. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Spelling  and  WWtlng  Not  What 
They  Should  Be,"  which  appeared  In  the 
February  5  issue  of  the  Leltchfleld  Ga- 
zette, of  Leltchfleld.  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Spellino  and  WairiNG  Nor  What  Thkt 
Shottub  Bb 

Shortly  after  perusing  an  arUcle  by  Har- 
per's edlto-  John  Fischer,  who  in  a  seml- 
humorous  vein  probed  reasons  "Why  Nobody 
Can't  Write  Good,"  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  television  screen  where  words, 
presumably  part  of  a  lettered  news  flash, 
appeared  as  "sergeoo  general's  office."  Of 
course,  this,  could  have  been  a  typosraphical 
error,  stUl  after  being  nanlnded  by  Mr. 
Fischer  about  educational  defldencies,  we 
wondered. 

Mr.  Fischer  states  the  principal  reason  for 
paucity  of  proper  proee  Is  a  faUure  to  teach 
language  and  its  composition  in  our  schools. 
Recalling  our  days  in  school — no  easy  task— 
we  must  agree  that  teachers  faUed  to  lApress 
us  enough  with  basic  rules  of  composition. 
We  went  through  all  the  procedures  and  no 
doubt  had  all  the  rules  explained,  but  youth 
sheds  learning  unless  something  is  done  to 
cause  him  to  concentrate.  He  needs  treat- 
ment like  that  given  by  the  man  who  takes  a 
club  and  slams  his  mule  across  the  head  to 
"get  its  attention." 

Every  day  we  see  hundreds  of  common 
words  misspeUed,  or  we  think  they  are  spelled 
wrong,  since  most  authorities  disagree  with 
their  arrangement  of  letters.  This  leads  to 
the  concIusioQ  that  people  are  paying  no 
attention  after  a  word  they  have  read  over 
and  over  U  speUed  dUferenUy  when  they 
wrtte  it.  IncldentaUy,  we  are  just  as  guilty 
of  inattention  as  any<»ie  else  and  quite  often 
we  are  sttunped  by  simple  words. 

We  wonder  how  many  mUUons  of  hours 
have  been  spent  by  teachers  trying  to  get  a 
message  across  to  pupils  whose  minds  are 
either  on  some  other  subject  or  consist  of  a 
plain  blank.  When  examination  time  rolls 
around,  teachers  must  get  desperate  when 
they  discover  how  UtUe  has  penetrated  what 
passes  for  brain  tissue.  Oeq>eratlon  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  resignation  when  pedagogs  flnaUy 
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Is  some  questl^ 
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Perhaps  we 
Ing  more  on 
vising  some 
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of  all  what  w 
and  how  they 
efferent 
not   to   the 
average  studen 

One  of  tb* 
ceasful  men  Is 
selves  either 
Uteracy  might 
cess.  It 
In  every  area  of 
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later  years  has  been  toward 
of  subjects  in  tbe  hope  of 
n  of  pnptls.  Tlie  troable 
field  keeps  expanding  and 
every  year  to  keep  tb»  at- 
atlvety  obtained,  and  there 
about  the  value  of  tspwl- 


s^ould  go  back  to  concentrat- 
«ngn»>t  and  spelling,  de- 
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advantages  of  learning  first 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1101.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOI  SB  OF  RSPRKSKNTATTVES 

r,  February  H.  ^964 

Mr.  Sp^er.  Clark  R. 
Jtaser  Prtoe-winning  re- 
Covles  sbbUcatiGfiis.  has 

press  to  do  a  better 

out  its  Impcxtant  role 
over  Federal  programs, 
peraonneL 

criticism  of  both  the  Fed- 

eral'aoiTaTuient  and  the  press  in  dellv- 
erlns  the  ax  imal  WQliam  Allen  White 
memorial  ad  iress  at  the  University  of 
Yfi^'T'  in  '  Awrence  on  February  10. 
Ifff^i— %iw>g  ii  this  year's  recipient  ot  the 
WiUiam  Allc  1  ¥niite  Award. 

The  follow  ng  article  dn  his  speech  ap- 
peared in  tk  B  ^bruary  10  issue  of  the 
Kurr'"  Cl^  Star: 

Fazuira  m  a  Waickdog — Ddtt  of  Cam- 
Wati  'Aa»  OovauriixNT  VtiruLrxLLXD, 

A    Tc  fn    IitfWT^"    m    Ikitiativ* — 

WOiUAJS  Al;  mk  Whits  Lbctusss  Flats  Ex- 
casB  ov  Ham  >o«7Ts 


IiAWBXMCZ. 


Kans. — Clark    B.    Mollenhoff, 

PuUtaer  Prlie  winning  reporter,  charged  the 
VMeral  Oovsininent  today  with  efforts  to 
apd   suppress  tbe   news   and 
the  press  for  not  fighting  these 


Prlae  and  th< 


propagandise 
then  censored 
efforts  more. 

"The  futurs  at  the  American  democracy 
tB  contingent  upon  the  performance  of  the 
American  pre  s,"  he  aald  In  a  prepared  Wil- 
liam Allen  W  lite  memorial  address.  "If  the 
jn-ess  falls  in  1  >s  responsibility — tf  It  flounders 
In  a  quagmln  at  superficiality,  i>artlsanshlp. 
laElnesB,  and  Incompetence — ^then  our  great 
experiment  In  democracy  will  fall." 
wm  Nxa  or  wuitb  awabo 

a  reporter  for  the  Cowlee  pub- 
i  won  many  awards  for  his  Wash- 


MoUenhoff. 

UeatlOBS,  has 

Ington  reporilng  besides  tbe  1958  Pulltoer 


White  dtatkm.  which  brought 
him  here  to<lay.  He  spoke  at  the  Kansas 
Memorial  Unfon  Building  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

"The  press 
accept  critlcL  on,"  Mollenhoff  said 


Is  proud — usually  too  proud  to 


He  charged  that  the  Nation's  prsas  Is  fall- 
ing m  Its  respmislblllty  to  erltldas  ade- 
quately Govemmant  programs,  policies  and 
personnel  at  the  Federal  level.  And  be  added 
that  there  are  disturbing  signs  It  does  not 
recognlae  this  IMttura. 

Tbe  preas  has  demonstrated,  he  said,  that 
it  does  not  undsntand  siany  stories  of  major 
importaneeaad  that  there  U  mounting  evi- 
dence that  it  does  not  even  understand  it- 
self or  its  own  self-interest. 

MOT   AM   ALAXmST 

"It  is  not  my  Intention  to  view  with  alarm 
the  deterioration  of  the  press  since  the  days 
of  William  AUen  White,"  he  said.  "I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  deterioration . 

"I  do  question  whether  the  press  has  im- 
proved enoxigh  to  meet  the  responsibility  of 
a  Job  that  becomes  more  dilBcult  each  year. 
Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  hxmdreds  of 
well-qualified  reporters  and  editors,  the  per- 
fonnance  Is  often  n»ediocre  or  poor  In  Wash- 
ington." 

The  {»'ess  needs  more  tough  self-criticism 
regarding   the   coverage  of  Federal   Govern- 
-  ment,  Mollenhoff  declared,  and  he  called  such 
coverage  the  press'  most  vital  function. 

Among  its  fallings,  generally,  in  Washing- 
ton coverage,  Mollenhoff  mentioned: 

Hie  Federal  OoTemment  is  so  big  and 
complex  that  too  many  reporters  and  editors 
become  overwhelmed  by  the  seemingly  im- 
possible Job  of  serving  as  a  watchdog  over  it. 
"There  has  been  a  floundering  by  a  press 
that  has  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  handouts.  Lacking  imderstanding.  the 
preas  follows  the  fads  of  the  best  Madison 
Avenue  sloganeers." 

Reporters  who  specialize  In  one  area  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  too  many  cases  have 
been  converted  Into  propagandists  for  the 
agencels  they  cover — "a  type  of  kept  press." 
Many  newspapers  copy  the  editorial  Judg- 
ment and  opinions  of  some  large  east  coast 
newspapers,  some  ot  which  have  been  demon- 
strably wrong  in  the  past,  a  fact  which  tends 
to  destroy  Independent  thinking  and  diver- 
sity. 

"Over  a  period  of  13  years,"  Mollenhoff 
said.  "I  have  had  the  occasion  to  be  critical  of 
information  policies  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, the  Elsenhower  administration,  and 
the  Kennedy  administration.  I -have  tried  to 
make  that  criticism  tovigh  and  objective." 

DISTOBTIONS  TO  DSCKIVB 

Some  high  ofllclals  in  each  of  these  admin- 
istrations, he  said,  engaged  in  unjustlfled 
secrecy  pcriidas  and  each  used  a  wide  range 
of  public  relations  techniques,  distortions 
and  outrl^t  lies  to  deceive  the  public. 

"The  public  offlclals  deserved  a  lambasting 
for  their  arrogance  in  hiding  or  distorting 
the  facts  but  the  press  was  also  responslWe." 

MoUenhoff  described  in  detail  what  he 
said  he  considered  two  examples  ot  the  press" 
failure  as  watchdogs  for  the  pubUo — the 
TPX  contract  awarded  General  Dynamics  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  invoiving  the 
spending  Integrity  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Judgement  of  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara,  and  State  Department  efforts  to 
crush  Otto  F.  Otepka,  a  State  D^>artment 
security  evaluator,  for  teillng  Congress  the 
truth. 

The  bulk  ot  the  Washington  press  corps 
failed  on  these  two  stories,  tie  said,  and  be- 
oame  propcigai^ists  for  two  political  ap- 
pointees. 

He  was  less  critical  of  press  coverage  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  but  noted  that  even 
there  many  reporters  did  not  become  inter- 
ested in  It  until  a  German  party  girl  had 
been  discovered  on  the  fringe  of  some  of 
Baker's  social  activities. 

WATT  VOa  SKX   ANCLE 

"It  Is  amazing,"  he  said,  "how  a  little  sex 
angle  stimulated  editorial  Interest  In  good 
government." 

MoUenhoff  also  spoke  harshly  of  President 
Johnson's  new  form  of  the  press  conference. 


"I  would  hardly  sooept  the  logic  of  one 
sdltnrUl  wrMHT."  bo  Mid,  "who  suggested 
that  tf  JobaaoB  fsals  tiM  opsa  prsas  confsr- 
■nces  at  th«  past  do  noi  fit  his  pcnonallty, 
ttiflci  bs  aboold  bo  ■nowsd  to  ehimgs. 

"In  th*  Ught  at  that  type  at  editorial  logic. 
we  can  only  bop*  that  denooracy  fits  Presi- 
dent Jotinaoa's  psfUMaMty." 

On  the  sub)ec*  at  taistlstoo  nsiws,  MoIImi- 
hoff  said  that  TV  vmcmUj  waits  untU  the 
daily  press  has  dooa  the  apadowork  on  an 
issue  before  it  assumes  a  watchdog  role.  Its 
independence,  howovsr,  is  Umltod.  he  noted, 
because  of  various  Oovcmmoit  oontroU  over 
the  media. 

The  networks  also  put  great  stock  in  ex- 
clusive Intervtews  with  hl^  Oovemment  of- 
ficials, Mollenboff  added,  and  it  is  obvious 
they  pay  a  price  by  limiting  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

MOBS   TRAM    DISMAT 

'It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  angry  at  news- 
papers or  television  reporters  or  commenta- 
tors who  fawn  over  public  ofllcialB  with  a 
simpering  sweetness."  he  said.  "Only  feel 
sorry  for  them." 

•The  press  needs."  Mollenhoff  said,  "and 
always  will  need,  the  Independence  charac- 
terized by  William  Allen  White.  Tlie  least 
we  can  do  for  his  memory  Is  to  constantly 
remind  ourselves  of  the  many  ways  that  a 
free  and  Independent  press  can  be  weakened 
or  even  destroyed. 

•It  is  our  responsllillty  to  aggressively  op- 
pose anything  that  may  contaminate  democ- 
racy." 

Mollenhoff  also  had  a  side  comment  on  the 
reporting  of  local  matters,  noting  tiiat  it 
can  require  as  much  ability  and  a  great  deal 
more  courage  to  report  on  local  Issues  and 
local  people  than  it  does  "to  ponder  outrages 
in  Zanzibar  or  Mopoldvllle." 

"It  Is  the  power  at  each  reporter  and  each 
editor."  he  said,  "to  make  his  choice.  He 
can  take  the  easy  way  and  be  a  patsy  for 
those  in  poliUcal  power,  but  knowing  in  the 
end  that  he  was  a  weak-kneed  hero  worship- 
per who  bent  to  any  political  wind  of 
strength. 

•'Or  he  can  be  a  force  for  good  and  serve 
as  a  real  check  on  government." 

CAM    DO    BKTTXB 

Mollenhoff  concluded  that  he  loves  his  Job 
and  crlUclzea  the  buslneas  be  is  in  only 
because  he  knows  "It  can  do  so  much  more 
and  can  be  so  much  more  effective  than  It 
is." 

•It  has  improved,"  he  said,  "but  it  needs 
more  improvement."  As  a  reporter  for  the 
Cowles  publications.  Mollenhoff's  writing 
ai^>ears  In  such  newspapers  as  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  the  Mln- 
nee4X)Us  Star  and  Tribune,  as  well  as  Look 
magazine. 

Prior  to  the  lecture  by  Mollenhoff,  Whitley 
Austin,  editor  of  the  Sallna  Journal,  received 
the  William  Allen  White  Foundation's  State 
citation  for  service  to  Journalism  and  his 
community. 

RoUo  Clyiner.  editor  of  the  El  Dorado 
(Kansas)  Times,  made  the  presentation  to 
Austin,  who  once  was  a  reporter  for  William 
Allen  White,  the  late  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette  in  whose  honor  the  foundation  was 
established. 

For  the  last  30  years,  Austin  has  worked  for 
the  Harris  group  newspapers.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Sallna  Journal  since  1949. 

CUIX8    OUT  THX    DBIVKL 

Clymer  cited  Austin  for  his  editorials,  say- 
ing: "The  man  has  a  knack  of  pouncing 
upon  a  Ions  fact  In  a  wUdemeas  of  drivel — 
and  ni*iting  erf  It  a  vignette  that  U  wcx^hy 
of  being  read  over  and  over." 

"Austin  seems  to  gravitate  toward  the 
storm  centers,"  Clymer  said.  The  late  Gov. 
George  Docking  appointed  Austin  to  the 
State  board  of  regents,  "and  after  a  rosary 
of  king-sized  melees  had  btirst  about  Dock- 
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ing's  ears,"  Clymer  recalled,  "the  Govemw 
sadly  admitted  that  bis  appointment  was 
his  'big  mistake.' " 

It  was  such  fectflessness  in  the  face  of  au- 
thority, Clyiner  said,  that  helped  make  the 
Sallna  Journal  a  good  newspaper  under  Aus- 
tin's leadership. 

BXBVXU    AS    CHAUtMAM 

Gov.  John  Anderson  reappointed  Austin 
to  a  4-year  term  on  the  board  of  regento  in 
1962.    He  was  the  chairman  in  1901. 

Austin,  an  honor  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  is  a  past  president  ot  the 
Kansas  Associated  Preas  and  is  a  trustee  of 
the  William  Allen  White  Foundation. 

In  receiving  the  citation,  Austin  said  of 
his  experience  with  White : 

"You  learned  to  write  by  writing.  You 
learned  to  r^>ort  by  excavating  the  facte 
and  putting  them  together  accurately. 
You  were  a  showman  and  a  gossip.  You 
lived  by  surprise.  You  also  were  a  historian 
devoted  to  truth,  however  dark  the  glass. 

"You  were  a  booster  and  a  critic,  a  father 
confessor  •  •  *  a  political  huckster  and  a 
statesman,  an  errand  boy  and  a  pix^bet. 

"But  first  of  all  you  were  a  reporter,  \ising 
your  legs,  your  eyes,  and  your  brains  and 
writing  the  Kansas  language." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  White  Founda- 
tion is  held  on  February  10,  the  birthday  of 
the  famed  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette 
who  died  In  1944. 


Repair  Job  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   NXW   JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  definitely  in  favor  of  ade- 
quate legislation  strengthening  the  civil 
rights  of  all  our  citizens,  I  must  confess 
that  I  voted  for  H.R.  7152  with  very  UtUe 
enthusiasm.  Judging  from  conversation 
with  my  colleagues,  I  learned  that  many 
had  a  similar  feeling. 

This  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  measure  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  without 
the  careful  and  penetrating  study  which 
such  an  important  and  all-embracing 
measure  deserves  and  demands.  Fur- 
thermore, it  gives  to  the  President  and 
others  very  broad  authority  that  could 
be  abused  to  the  everlasting  detriment  of 
our  Nation  if  exercised  by  irresponsible 
or  politically  minded  people. 

I  feel  confident  and.  indeed,  I  hope  my 
confidence  is  well  founded,  that  before 
taking  final  action  on  it  the  Senate  will 
give  this  measure  the  study  and  pene- 
trating analysis  which  it  deserves.  My 
thoughts  in  this  respect  are  well  ex- 
pressed and  summed  up  in  the  attached 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  Tuesday,  February  11,  entitled 
"Repair  Job  Needed."  This  editorial 
analyzes  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
in  a  constructive  manner  with  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  and  it  appears  to  me  it  is 
based  on  unassailable  foundations.  The 
editorial  follows: 

RxPAn  Jos  Needed 

The  House  now  has  passed  what  has  aptly 
been  described  as  the  most  far-reaching  civil 
righto  bill  ever  put  before  Congress.    This  Is 


no  exaggeration.  And  as  enacted  by  the 
House,  the  bill  Is  very  much  In  need  of  an 
overhaul. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  bUI— though  new  drll 
rights  leglsUttoa  la  both  desirable  and  naoes- 
sary— did  not  reoelve  anything  like  adequate 
conslderatl9n  in  the  House.  A  few  faots  wlU 
lUustrate  the  point.  At  present,  there  are 
432  Members  of  tb»  House.  Bvery  quorum 
call  was  answered  by  at  least  400  Members. 
So  the  legislators  were  In  attendance.  But 
In  votes  taken  on  21  Issues  affecting  the  bill, 
some  of  them  of  great  lmpc»tanoe,  the  aver- 
age was  131.7  against  amendment  and  64.6 
In  favor.  Why  did  less  than  half  of  the 
House  membership  take  part  In  the  debate 
and  In  the  votes  on  amendmente?  Simply 
because  those  who  were  against  the  bill  or 
who  wanted  to  modify  it.  Republicans  An  well 
as  Democrato,  knew  they  were  beaten  be- 
tare  the  first  speech  was  made.  They  had  no 
stomach  for  the  fight  and  were  more  than 
willing  to  pass  the  battle  on  to  the  Senate, 
meanwhile  trying  to  hcurest  a  little  partisan 
hay. 

In  the  Senate,  where  the  steamroller 
tactics  so  effectively  used  In  the  House  can- 
not be  employed,  the  entire  bill  will  receive 
the  careful  consideration  It  deserves.  This  Is 
proper.  For  a  meaningful  civil  righto  bill, 
when  It  becomes  law,  wUl  have  a  profound 
effect — not  only  In  the  South,  but  In  other 
sections  of  the  coimtry  as  well.  It  is  better 
to  consider  It  with  care  now  than  to  regret 
ill-advised  action  later  on. 

There  are  three  aspecto  of  the  House-ap- 
proved bill  which  we  think  are  especially  In 
need  of  repair  work  in  the  Senate. 

One  is  the  f aUure  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
Jury  trials  in  contempt  proceedings  except 
in  title  II.  which  concerns  public  accommo- 
dations. Critics  asked  why,  for  instance,  was 
no  Jury  trial  provision  contained  in  title  m, 
relating  to  desegregation  of  public  facilities. 
The  answer  was  that  defendanto  under  this 
title  generally  would  be  public  ofllclals,  and 
why  give  them  jTuy  trials?  This  is  strange 
doctrine  in  legislation  which  is  supposed  to 
have  some  relationship  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Because  a  man  is  a  public  of- 
ficial does  not  make  an  indeterminate  Jail 
sentence  at  the  hands  of  scxne  arbitrary 
Judge  any  more  palatable — or  eq\ilteble.  We 
think  that  in  all  cases  the  Jury  trial  i»x>vi- 
sions  of  the  clvU  righto  act  of  1967  should  be 
Incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Our  second  point  concerns  title  VI,  author- 
izing the  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  as  an  aid 
to  desegregation  and  fair  treatment. 

This  section  vesto  an  enormous  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  subordi- 
nates. That  it  could  be  outrageously  abused 
by  a  politicaUy  minded  and  irreqxmslble 
President  is  beyond  question.  The  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  press  confer- 
ence last  April  about  a  Civil  Righto  Commis- 
sion recommendation  that  the  President  seek 
power  to  cut  off  or  suspend  Federal  aid  funds 
to  Stetes  which  fall  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  Mr.  Kennedy's  an- 
swer was  that  it  probably  would  be  unwise 
to  give  the  President  that  kind  of  power. 

Our  feeling  is  that  this  section  in  the 
pending  biU  needs  to  be  much  more  care- 
fully drawn.  Funds  can  be  cut  off  when 
there  has  been  a  finding  that  a  person  has 
been  subjected  to  discrimination.  But  dis- 
crimination is  not  defined.  What,  precisely, 
does  it  mean?  We  agree  with  the  observation 
that,  under  this  section,  the  innocent  are 
damned  with  the  guilty  if  a  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  can  terminate  Federal  programs 
in  an  entire  State  or  in  some  geographical 
portion  of  a  State  because  one  citizen  was 
'discriminated'  against  by  one  State  ofllclal 
or  by  a  fellow  citizen.  There  is  the  further 
point  that  in  the  South  at  least  Negroes 
would  probably  suffer  most  when  Federal 
aid  is  cut  off. 

Our  third  objection  goes  to  title  VII,  gen<- 
erally  known  as  the  fair  employment  practices 


section.  Ilils  section  hlta  hard  at  both 
management  and  union  practices  which  keep 
Negroes  from  obtaining  Jobs  o(»nmenBurate 
with  their  ablllttaa.  We  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  legislation  to  aooompltsh  this  is 
needed.  1%*  pending  jnopoaal.  however,  is 
a  draftsman's  horror.  Onos  again,  key  terms 
are  not  defined.  No  standards  of  evi- 
dence are  set  forth  to  guide  the  commission 
which  would  be  created  to  administer  the 
section.  In  the  abaeno*  ot  standards,  the 
commission  might  readUy  fall  back  on  some 
form  of  quota  system,  which  by  all  means 
should  be  avcrfded.  If  this  section  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  It  sbould  first  be  dras- 
tically overhauled,  tlgbtenad  up,  and  clarified. 

That  this  bUl  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  Is  beyond  dispute.  Representative 
Meaoeb,  Republican,  of  Michigan.  Is  a  believer 
in  civil  righto  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  Initiated 
work  on  this  bill.  At  first,  he  sayB,  the 
measure  was  seriously  considered.  Then  a 
curious  change  took  place.  Without  any  de- 
bate In  the  Bubcoimnlttee,  three  sections 
were  suddenly  added  by  the  mjijorlty — 
FEPC,  broader  powers  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  intervene  In  suite,  and  a  more  sweep- 
ing public  acccanmodattons  section.  Then, 
on  October  29,  the  full  committee  knocked 
out  the  language  ot  the  subcommittee  bill. 
Substitute  language,  which  was  not  drafted 
by  the  committee  and  the  origin  ot  which 
is  not  clear,  was  approved.  Mr.  MBftpsa  first 
saw  the  completed  draft  v^en  a  copy  •was 
delivered  to  his  home  at  10:10  pm.  on  the 
following  Monday.  The  committee  met  the 
next  morning  at  10:80  and  declared  the  bill 
not  subject  to  amendment.  That  afternoon, 
following  a  recess  neceesltated  by  a  meeting 
of  the  House,  the  bill  was  nported  out. 

Fortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  can't  hap- 
pen in  the  Senate.  The  Senators  will  go 
over  the  bill  line  by  line  and  clause  by  dause. 
We  hope  that  an  effective  bill  win  be  brought 
to  a  vote  after  full  debate  and  passed  with- 
out a  filibuster.  This  will  not  hi^ipen,  how- 
ever, unless  modifications  are  accepted.  If 
they  are  not  accepted,  tbe  only  alternatives 
will  be  to  Invoke  cloture  or  wear  out  the  ob- 
jectors. We  do  not  believe  that  either  can 
be  successful. 


Bills  To  Create  a  Freedom  CommittipB 
and  Freedom  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  wrLLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aok  per- 
mission to  place  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  press  release  of  the  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities.  This  release 
reveals  that  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  February  18-20  on  various 
bills  to  establish  a  Freedom  Commission 
and  Acadony.  Because  the  concept  of  a 
Freedom  Academy  has  evoked  consider- 
able interest,  I  thought  that  Members  of 
the  House  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing of  the  hearings  to  be  held  nert  week. 
OoMMTrrxB     ON     Uh-Amzbican     Acrivri'US, 

U.S.    HoxTSB    or    Repbesemtatives,    Wash- 

INOTON.  D.C. 

Representative  Bdwim  E.  Wn.Lis,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Activities,  an- 
nounced today  that  on  February  18,  19,  and 
20,    1964,   the   committee    will   hold   public 
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A  Triiate  I*  Ow  F1a< 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDAU 


IN  THK  HOX79  OF  BXPBESENTATTVES 

',  Febrnarg  13. 1964 

Ifr.  BpeBker,  In  re- 
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thkt 


be  Interested  to  help  dis- 
tribute, finphaslTtng  he 
for  MmsrU  but  only  that 


Admiral  Gumming  Ls 
when  be  says: 
tblnga  ID  to  n>eak.    Kvery- 
world  before 
In  some  form 
world. 


proceeds  to  say  In  his  let- 


Icnlflcance  of  oxir  flag  draws 
qor  Declaration  of  Independ- 
from  the  glorious  second 
Immortal  document. 


His  oommen  ,  upon  the  w(Mxi  "defend" 


is  that  the  word  was  Intentionally  and 
purposely  usee! ,  No  sane  person  wants 
war  Just  for  tpe  sake  of  war.  In  life 
situations  or  occasions  are  encountered 
In  which  only  :  ooral  courage  may  be  re- 
quired; some  I  lay  require  only  physical 
courage:  some  may  require  both. 

We  believe  Ibe  "tribute"  has  a  creed 
for  all  patriots  people  to  live  fay  and  our 
crystallization  >f  thoughts  about  the  flag 
are  brought  In  o  an  orderly  theme.  The 
tribute  to  the  1  ag  foUows: 


A  Ttznm  TO  Ova  PLac 


tbw 


(By  John  W. 

A  aalute  to 
Otilpee — oar  flai 
1777. 

Thy  Held  of 
doth  represent 


Cummlng,  Jxme  8,   1M2) 

,  Old  Olory.  the  Start  and 

Thou  waa  bom,  Jimc  14, 


1  ilue  with  80  atan  of  white 
tha  UnloB  of  SUtea  whUe 


thy  13  atrlpea  at  red  and  white,  the  original 
oolonlea;  the  flrat  Statea  to  form  the  United 
States  of  America,  our  country,  but — thou 
art  more. 

Thou  are  a  allent  symphony  of  red,  white 
and  bloe.  the  hamiony  of  home  and  country 
compcaed  by  Ood.  himself,  the  master  of 
life,  liberty.  eqnaUty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
pineas    thy  glulous  theme. 

Thy  canton  of  blue,  like  the  flrmament, 
dlq>laya  now  a  galaxy,  a  constellation  of 
bright  shining  stars  in  one  of  which  each  of 
us  has  a  home,  yet.  every  other  star  is  lilte- 
wlse  a  home  for  each  of  us — one  for  all  and 
all  for  one — a  perfect  union. 

Thy  strlpea  of  white,  sU  in  number,  em- 
blazon on  hlg;h.  the  purity  of  purpose  of 
creation  by  tha  the  Almighty  Ood  whose 
onuilscience  and  omnipotence,  in  6  days, 
brought  Into  beli«  all  there  is,  including 
earth  and  overall  therein  gave  He  dominion 
to  man — and — God  was  pleased  because  all 
was  good;  thns  waa  thy  birth  first  planned. 

Thy  Btrlpea  ot  red.  seven  in  number,  one 
for  each  day  of  the  week  in  which  to  render 
passionate,  living,  virile  worship  and  service 
to  the  Infinite,  by  man  serving  man  in  joy 
and  sa<tnfia«,  In  plenty  and  poverty,  in  health 
-and  slckneaa.  regardless  of  cost,  sacrifice,  race, 
color,  or  creed;  thus  do  our  ptirt  by  provi- 
dence planned. 

I  salute  thee,  my  flag,  because  thou  doet 
symbolize  all  I  hold  most  dear — Ood.  home, 
country— and  I  will  defend  thee  against  all 
enemies,  domestic  and  foreign. 

I  salute  thee. 


A  Sahte  to  die  Future  Farmer*  of 
Aflieriea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KKWrUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Future  Pannei-s  of  America 
Week  will  be  observed  this  year  from 
February  15  through  22,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  motto  of  the  FFA,  "Learning  to 
do,  dfring  to  learn,  earning  to  live,  liv- 
ing to  serve"  emphasizes  their  purpose 
of  preparing  to  become  experienced, 
skilled  farmers  of  the  future.  These 
young  men  fully  deserve  our  support  and 
encouragement  In  their  endeavors  as  we 
will  be  depending  upon  them  to  utilize 
the  rich,  productive  land  that  is  our 
heritage.  The  training  they  are  receiv- 
ing assures  us  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  will  be  in  competent 
hands. 

The  FFA  organization  is  a  young, 
growing  one.  Launched  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  on  November  20,  1928  l^  35  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  with  their 
leaders.  It  has  become  the  largest  farm 
boy  organization  In  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 400,000  members  participate  in 
this  Intracurricular  school  group,  com- 
posed of  boys  studying  vocational  agri- 
culture. Membership  Is  voluntary  and 
the  FFA  has  no  political  or  religious  af- 
filiations. 

The  FFA  trains  young  men  to  be  not 
(Mily  farmers  with  skill  and  technical 
knowledge,  but  farmers  with  leadership 


experience  and  potential.  This  aspect 
is  realized  through  public  q>eaking  con- 
tests, parliamentary  procedure  followed 
in  meetings,  and  officer  training.  These 
young  men  have  a  creed  which  envisions 
the  path  along  which  their  leadership 
will  take  them. 

I  believe  In  the  future  of  farming,  with 
a  faith  bom  not  Of  words  but  of  deeds — 
achievements  won  by  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  farmers;  in  the  promise  of 
better  days  through  better  ways,  even  as  the 
better  things  we  now  enjoy  have  come  up 
to  us  from  the  struggles  of  former  years 
I  believe  in  leadership  from  otirselves  and 
respect  from  others.  I  believe  that  rural 
America  can  and  will  hold  true  to  the  best 
traditions  in  our  national  life  and  that  I 
can  exert  an  influence  in  my  home  and  com- 
munity which  will  stand  solid  for  my  part 
in  that  inspiring  task. 

This  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  leader- 
ship expected  of  each  of  them. 

Recognizing  that  a  continual  supply 
of  talent  Is  needed  in  America's  largest 
single  Industry,  and  that  FFA.  accom- 
panying and  complimenting  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  program.  Is  a  vital 
source  of  this  talent.  I  salute  the  FFA 
chapters  not  only  In  thtf  Second  E>istrlct 
of  Kentucky,  but  all  the  FFA  partici- 
pants throughout  America  for  Its  Invalu- 
able service.  I  wish  them  continued 
success  and  agree  with  their  creed  which 
states,  "I  believe  in  the  future  of  farm- 
ing." 


No  Easy  Aaswcri  to  Wbeat  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REH4ARKS 
or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or  MOSTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  in  Congress  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  sensible  and  realistic 
wheat  program.  Sometimes,  however, 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
greatest  assets  in  this  world  struggle 
against  communism  is  the  ability  of  our 
American  farmers  under  our  free  en- 
terprise system  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  that  most  important  commodity — 
food.  This  can  be  our  hole  card  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Kremlin,  but  only  if  we 
are  wise  enough  to  use  it  in  a  positive 
way. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  are  not 
winning  the  friendship  of  the  man  liv- 
ing in  a  grass  hut  with  children  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition  who  hears  that 
America  is  telling  her  farmers  to  cut 
back  on  their  production.  In  order  to 
utilize  this  food  in  the  world  today,  it 
would  seem  that  any  farm  program  that 
is  written  must  avoid  export  subsidies 
on  wheat. 

The  Fargo  Forum,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  newspaper  in  my  First  District 
of  North  Dakota,  has  been  running  a 
series  of  thought-provoking  editorials 
on  the  agricultural  situation.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  read  the  Feb- 
ruary 9  editorial,  entitled  "There  Are  No 
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Easy  Answers  to  Wheat  Problem,'*  and 
include  its  herewith: 

There  Are  No  East  Am swsas  to  Wheat 
Proklxh. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  any  part  of 
the  Nation's  wheat  problem. 

That's  the  message  that  comes  through 
loud  and  clear,  no  matter  whether  you  ara 
talking  about  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
farm  message,  the  congressional  debate  In 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  or  the 
several  speakers  who  tackled  the  wheat  prob- 
lem before  the  Pargo  Farm  Forum  here 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

Out  of  the  extensive  discussion,  though, 
comes  one  gllnuner  of  hope.  It  was  reported 
here  and  In  Washington  that  the  wheat  carry- 
over by  the  summer  of  1965  might  well  be 
at  the  point  where  It  could  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary  reserve  instead  of  a  surplus. 

Dr.  Ted  Rice,  economist  for  the  Ck>ntinental 
Gradn  Ck>.,  the  firm  which  has  sold  so  much 
wheat  and  durum  to  Russia,  told  the  Farm 
Forum  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
recognized  that  it  is  prudent  and  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  carry  large  grain 
reserves.  He  has  stated  that  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  40  to  60  million  tons 
(IV^  to  1%)  bUlion  bushels  of  feed  grains 
should  be  considered  a  reserve  not  a  surplus. 
E>r.  Rice  said  such  a  goal  could  be  met  by 
mid- 1965  imless  a  bumper  crop  upseta  1964 
expectations. 

The  Russian  sales  are  a  major  factor  In 
cutting  down  the  wheat  in  storage,  but  they 
also  put  an  extra  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  American  farmer  is  being  subsidized  by 
50  cents  or  more  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
he  raises. 

This  subsidy  gets  a  little  extra  criticism 
because  it  becc»nes  matter  of  public  notice 
every  time  a  sale  is  made  to  the  Communist 
bloc  coimtrles,  and  a  great  many  nonfarm 
Americans  have  been  quick  to  claim  that 
R\issla  Is  being  paid  a  subsidy  to  buy  Amer- 
ican wheat. 

The  sale  of  American  durum — the  wheat 
involved  in  Continental's  first  big  sale  to 
Russia— came  under  fire  because  the  subsidy 
was  72  to  73  cents  a  bushel,  about  15  cenU 
per  tnishel  higher  than  normal.  The  admin- 
istration wouldn't  admit  it.  and  neither  did 
the  Continental  spokesman,  but  this  extra 
15  cents  was.  In  fact,  a  reimbursement  to  the 
company  because  it  had  to  ship  half  the 
durum  involved  in  American  vessels  at  higher 
American  freight  rates. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  subsidy  to  the  maritime 
-unions.  If  American  shipping  had  not  been 
required,  the  dockworkers  would  not  have 
loaded  any  wheat  bound  for  Russia — and 
there  would  have  been  no  sales. 

But  the  subsidy  is  paid  on  wheat,  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire,  and  the 
American  farm  program  gets  another  black 
eye.  Nobody  talks  about  the  subsidy  to 
labor.    But  it  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

The  two-price  wheat  bill  sponsored  by 
both  Senator  Milton  R.  Youno  and  Repre- 
sentative Ii£axk  Amdrewb,  North  Dakota,  Re- 
publicans, would  avoid  this  subsidy  on  ex- 
ports, and  because  of  this  ai^roach  may  yet 
replace  the  administration-backed  bill. 

The  Young-Andrews  bill  provides  for  a 
certificate  plan  which  would  guarantee  pro- 
ducers 100  percent  of  parity  on  the  wheat 
needed  for  domestic  use,  and  no  subsidies 
on  wheat  sold  for  export.  The  administra- 
tion bill,  whose  sponsors  include  Senator 
QtTENTiK  BuRDiCK,  Democrat,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Senator  Oeorge  IjCcOoviaH, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  would  pay  80 
percent  of  parity  on  domestic  constumptlon 
and  a  lesser  subsidy  on  export  wheat, 
through  the  certificate  plan. 

The  subsidy  approach  Is  iinder  a  steady 
attack  from  many  sources.  lYike  a  look 
at  what  the  Wall  Street  Join-nal  saya: 

"It  would  be  wonderful  If  the  Nation  had 
a   farm  program  for  aU  crops  which  would 


do  the  thlnga  Prealdent  Johnson  says  a  prc^- 
erly  revlaad  wheat  program  should  do:  Raise 
growera'  Inoomea,  avoid  Federal  budgetary 
cost  Increaaee.  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
a  rise  In  the  coat  of  bread.  If,  as  Mr.  John- 
son contends,  the  commodity  programs  de- 
veloped during  the  last  30  years  have  served 
us  well,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  why  the 
oosts,  subeidlea,  siirpliues  and  regimentation 
Involved  should  now  be  so  staggering." 

The  Chicago  Trlbime  laments  that  the 
President's  farm  proposals  are  simply  a  re- 
play of  thoae  advocated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's appointees  "who  have  amply  demon- 
strated they  have  no  faith  in  the  market 
system.  The  proposals  do  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democrats  think  the  farm 
vote  is  for  sale  and  they  have  what  it  takes 
to  buy  it." 

The  New  York  Times  has  a  similar  conclu- 
sion and  contends  there  are  solid  economic 
grounds  for  dismantling  the  whole  network 
of  Oovenunent  price  supports  tor  agricul- 
tiu«.  It  comes  up  with  this  novel  idea:  "The 
place  to  start  is  with  tobacco,  whose  chronic 
use  is  recognized  as  Injurious  to  public 
health.  Whether  or  not  to  smoke  may  be 
a  personal  decision,  but  in  view  of  Washlng- 
ton'fe  own  concern  over  the  harm  caused  by 
cigarettes.  It  should  hardly  be  pnxnoting 
the  production  and  oonsimiption  of  tobacco 
through  artificial  subsidies." 

This  kind  of  attitude  against  farm  subsi- 
dies may  force  one  of  the  "easy  answer*" 
that  coiild  bring  ruin  to  major  segments  of 
the  farm  economy.  But  if  the  wheat  supply 
gets  down  to  a  workable  size  within  the 
next  13  to  14  months,  then  we  would  have 
time  to  oome  up  with  a  program  that  will 
work  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  nonfarm 
voters. 


CoBienrative  Party  of  New  York  State 
Defends  Constitntional  Goyernmeiit 
and  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or  Mxw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pseudoliberals  have  broken  out  in  a  rash 
of  abuse  of  Congress  for  Its  refusal  to 
hurriedly  rubberstamp  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive. 

These  critics  would  reform  Congress 
and  the  present  congressional  system 
which  provides  for  the  study,  public 
hearings,  committee  reviews,  and  debate 
of  legislation.  They  would  like  to  see 
this  process  speeded  up.  Many  of  the 
congressional  checks  and  balances,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  eliminated. 

In  general  these  critics  are  inculcated 
with  a  totalitarian  psychosis.  TTiey 
would  place  more  and  more  power  into 
the  Executive  and  its  bureaucracy. 
These  shallow  pseudoreformers  would 
relegate  the  people's  most  direct  repre- 
sentatives, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  role  of  a  subsidiary  and  ad- 
visory debating  society  under  the  domi- 
nance of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  December  22,  19»3,  reviews  the 
record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Its  destructive  criticism  is 
based  upon  the  totalitarian  invalid  as- 
sumption that  all  recommendations  em- 


1 
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anating  from  the  White  House  bureauc- 
racy are  economically  sound,  sociologi- 
cally advantageous,  and  can  be  soundly 
financed. 

On  December  24.  1963,  Mr.  Kieran 
O'Doherty,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  national  affairs  of  the  Conservative 
Party  of  New  York  State,  wrote  a  most 
logical  and  adequate  rebuttal  to  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  The  New 
York  Times  has  not  seen  fit  to  publish 
his  most  excellent  defense  of  Congress 
and  our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  O'Doherty's  letter  follows: 

The  New  York  Tikes, 
Neu)  York.  N.Y. 

Dkak  Sms:  Your  lead  editorial  of  December 
22.  "Congress  Staggers  Home."  indicted  Con- 
gress for  "ineptitude."  rebxiked  its  Members 
for  failing  "to  fulfill  •  •  •  the  mandate 
they  carry  from  the  American  people,"  and 
called,  for  "modernization"  of  every  aapect 
of  the  congressional  structure.  The  Times 
itemized  its  complaints:  Failure  to  pass  the 
administration  civil  rights,  tax  reform,  and 
medicare  programs;  failure  to  achieve  "basic 
aid  to  education";  failure  to  provide  aid  for 
urban  mass  tran^XM-tatlon  and  more  funds 
for  area  redevelopment,  etc. 

The  failures  with  which  the  Times  would 
Indict  Congress  are,  in  every  instance,  fail- 
lU'es  to  act  affirmatively  upon  the  programs 
proposed  by  the  Democratic  administration. 
It  seems  odd  to  speak  of  a  mandate  from  the 
American  people  for  those  programs,  in  view 
of  the  raeor-thln  margin  of  victory  which 
put  that  administration  In  office  in  1960,  and 
the  increaaingly  oonsarvative  election  re- 
turns around  the  Nation  in  1961,  1963,  and 
1963.  It  eaems  stranger  stUl  to  view  Con- 
gress as  derelict  in  its  duty  t>ecause  it  refuses 
to  rubberstamp  Presidential  proposals  to  pile 
still  greats-  spending  burdens  upon  the 
American  taxpayer. 

As  the  Founders  envisioned  the  constitu- 
tional system,  it  Is  Congress'  duty  to  exer- 
cise its  independent  Judgment  conoonlng 
the  Katton's  legislative  needs.  Ihe  President 
proposes.  Congreas  diqxMea.  We  should  be 
thankful  for  thoae  features  of  the  congres- 
sional system  which  Insure  that  this  judg- 
ment will  l>e  exercised  in  a  deliberate  fash- 
Ion,  with  the  greatest  possible  Independence 
from  the  influence  of  demagoguery  and  emo- 
tion. 

As  New  Yorkers,  we  should  also  be  grate, 
ful  for  the  New  Yort  RepubUcan  delegation 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  has  played  a  leading 
rede  in  resisting  the  centralizing  effronteries 
which  the  Democratic  administration  would 
visit  upon  our  constitutional  system. 
Very  truly  yours, 

KnaiAN  O'Dohektt. 


Committee  Staffs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
entitled  "Committee  Staffs."  from  the 
Washington  Newsletter  of  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation.  Decem- 
ber 1963: 
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A    1m  Week's  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  dHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP  cAuyoaHiA 
IN  THK  HO  7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThVTMay,  February'13. 1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WTUBON.  Iiir. 
Speaker,  tix  s  past  7  days  has  been  a 
historic  perl  xl  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlyes.  rhe  President's  civil  rights 
program  Is  lalfway  toward  enactment, 
and  the  Nat  on  has  watched  In  wonder 
asthlsHouM  has  done  Its  work. 

With  lltti!  bitterness  or  rancor  the 
most  all-en  M»npassing,  wide-sweeping 
dyll  rights  It  glslatlon  In  history  has  been 
approved.  '  "he  leaders  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  d  iserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  stat  esmanship  and  fairness,  and 
the  leaders  ( f  the  opposition  group  have 
conducted  t  lemselves  in  the  manner  of 
true  souther  i  gentlemen. 

All  parts  }f  the  civil  rights  program 
are  importai  it  and  all  will  have  a  major 
effect  on  th ;  lives  and  fortimes  of  our 
nonwhlte  p(pulatl9n.  At  long  last,  a 
colored  fam  ty  will  be  able  to  travel  the 
highways  of  this  coimtry  and  be  assured 
of  a  place  tc  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

It  Is  diffl<ult  to  single  out  the  most 
significant  p  rovlsion  from  the  total  pro- 
gram, but  it  leems  to  me  that  FEPC  must 
rank  close  U  the  top  of  the  list.  Equal- 
ity Is  a  moc  :ery  if  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  not  ncluded. 

Fears  ha've  been  expressed  that  fair 
enu)loyment  rights  for  Negroes  will  mean 
fewer  jobs  f  >r  white  worklngmen.  This 
Is  not  true,  c  f  course,  and  our  experience 
with  FEPC  i  1  the  State  of  California  has 
proved  this :  toint.  Many  skilled  Jobs  are 
going  unfille  1  at  the  present  time  due  to 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Negro  and 
white  workers  must  be  assured  of  full 
opportunity  for  these  skilled  positions, 
and  our  Nai  ion  will  be  the  real  loser  if 
any  quallfle  1  citizen  is  deprived  of  the 
chance  to  pr  >ve  his  worth. 

All  in  all,  [  believe  the  House  can  take 
pride  in  it ;  recant  accomplishments. 
There  can  b ;  no  more  talk  of  a  do-noth- 
ing Congresi  as  far  as  this  session  Is  con- 
cerned. Th:  88th  Congress  Is  now  as- 
sured of  a  place  in  our  history  books. 
The  civil  rij  hts  bill,  the  tax  reform  bill, 
and  the  vaious  educational  bills  have 


been  landmarks  of  legialattve  progreas. 
Tributes  are  due  to  an  ooxicanaeA,  aad  a 
particular  tribute  goes  to  all  Monbers  of 
this  past,  fine  week's  wcx-k. 


VFW    CoBunaader   k    Chief    Loidbar<lo 
Urf et  Reiaforcemeat  of  GoaBtaaamo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   FZHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Quan- 
tanamo  Bay  crisis  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  Communist  pressure  Is  not  only 
continuing,  but  Is  increasing,  against 
UJS.  positions  throughout  all  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
Khrushchev  and  Castro  are  determined 
to  chase  the  United  States  out  of  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  The  reasons  why  the  Com- 
munists are  determined  to  expel  us  from 
that  great  base  are  simple  ones:  First,  It 
Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States;  second,  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
It  as  a  Red  submarine  base. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  take 
positive  measures.  The  threat  against 
Guantanamo  is  a  threat  agsdnst  the 
United  States  Itself.  The  Communist 
master  planners  know  how  valuable 
Ouantanamo  Bay  is  to  the  United 
States.  They  know  how  valuable  it 
would  be  to  the  Soviet  Union,  possessing, 
as  It  does,  the  world's  largest  submarine 
fleet. 

We  have  come  to  expect  constructive, 
strong,  and  imaginative  leadership  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  supporting  our  national 
interest  in  times  of  crises  such  as  that 
which  we  now  face.  Consequently,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  VFW 
has  made  a  thoughtful  and  practicable 
proposal,  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
U.S.  Interest  in  Ouantanamo  Bay  and  to 
let  the  world — our  friends  and  our  ene- 
mies— know  that  we  Intend  to  stay  there. 

The  VFW  commander  In  chief,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph J.  Lombardo.  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  pro- 
posed in  a  statement,  released  to  the 
press  February  6,  that  the  United  States 
immediately  reinforce  defense  units  now 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  I  believe  that  many 
Members  of  this  House  will  concur  with 
Commander  Lombardo  In  his  belief  that 
such  a  demonstration  of  U.S.  determina- 
tion would  have  a  sobering  effect  on  Cas- 
tro and  the  Kremlin.  Such  a  publicized 
sailing  of  marines  from  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  as  part  of  a  naval  task 
force  to  Guantanamo  would  be  a  clearly 
understood  message  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  be  Intimidated  by 
Khrushchev's  and  Castro's  threats. 

Incidentally,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  VFW,  comprising  1,300,000  oversea 
combat  veterans,  has  for  a  long  time  tak- 
en the  lead  in  alerting  our  Nation  to  the 
value  of  Guantanamo  Bay  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  warning  our 
Nation  that  Guantanamo  Bay  Is  a  key 


target  of  Communist  expansion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  accu- 
rate prophecies  made  In  international 
affairs  In  a  kmg  time  occurred  the  eve- 
ning of  February  3.  1064.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  National  VFW  commander.  Mr. 
Lombardo,  addressing  the  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel,  in  Washington.  D.C.,  states 
that  the  Communist-Inspired  trouble  in 
Panama  was  not  an  end  In  itself  as  far  as 
Communist  strategy  was  concerned. 
Commander  Lombardo  said  that  Panama 
was  the  buildup  and  the  steppingstone 
toward  the  next  major  target  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
warned  that  the  next  target  Is  Guanta- 
namo Bay.  In  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
days  Castro  triggered  the  current  crisis 
This  should  Illustrate  the  high  qualifica- 
tions possessed  by  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  VFW  in  making  a  proposal 
for  U.S.  action  against  Ccxnmunlst  ex- 
pansion In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Because  of  its  strategic  soundness  and 
practicability  of  his  proposal,  the  full 
text  of  Commander  Ixxnbardo's  press  re- 
lease of  February  6  pertaining  to  rein- 
forcement of  Ouantanamo  Bay  follows: 

VFW  Urges  Retntorckmknt  of  Guantanamo 
Bat 

WASHiNcrroN,  D.C..  February  6. — The  na- 
tional oonunander  In  cblef  of  the  Veterans  of 
Forel^  Wars,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  today 
urged  the  Immediate  reenXoroement  of  Guan- 
tancxivo  Bay  "to  make  It  crystal  clear  to 
Oaatro  and  Khrushoihev  that  the  United 
States  means  to  stay  in  Guantanamo  In 
spite  of  the  water  cutoff  by  Castro." 

(Commander  Lombardo,  who  visited  the 
Ouantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  a  few  months 
ago,  aald.  "Ouantanamo  Bay  la  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Caiibbe&n. 
and  the  sealanes  between  the  United  Statee 
and  South  Amerloa.  We  must,  therefore, 
show  the  Kremlin,  and  Castro,  that  we  will 
not  temporize,  compromise,  or  negotiate  our 
right  to  Ouantanamo  Bay." 

Continuing,  the  VFW  leader  aald,  "U.S.  de- 
terminatloQ  to  stand  fast  In  Ouantanamo 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  immediate  re- 
inforcement of  OUT  defense  forces  at  Ouan- 
tanamo. I  flimly  believe  that  the  saUlng  of 
marines  to  Guantanamo  would  have  a  sober- 
ing effect  on  Oastro  and  the  Kremlin.  It 
wo^lld  enooiirage  our  Latin  American  friends, 
who  have  been  long  wadUng  for  an  indica- 
tion that  VS.  patience  with  Red  trouble- 
makers has  a  limit.  Castro's  cutting  oB  the 
water  to  our  base  should  aJso  cut  off  our 
patience." 

Commander  Lombardo  explained  that 
"Castro's  cutting  off  the  water  supply  should 
be  no  surprise.  Not  only  do  they  want  us 
out,  but  the  Kremlin  wants  it  as  a  base  for 
the  Russian  submarine  fleet — the  world's 
largest." 

Addressing  the  Women's  Forum  on  Na- 
tional Security  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Febru- 
ary 3.  Commander  Lomb<utlo  stated  that  the 
next  target  after  Panama  "is  Ouantanamo 
Bay." 

Concluding,  Commander  Lombardo  said: 
"The  United  Statee  has  the  fleet,  and  the 
Marines  for  a  quick  reinforcement  of  our 
Ouantanamo  Bay  beae.  Such  an  immediate 
relnforceoMnt  of  Ouantanamo  will  demon- 
strate to  our  enemies — and  our  friends — that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  timid  In  using  the 
force  we  have  to  defend  that  which  Is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  our  NatlOQ  and  our  frlende. 
It  will  also  let  them  know  we  arent  going 
to  be  bulUed  any  more  by  Oastro  or  his 
Kremlin  coachea. 
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We  Disagree  With  tbe  Jolw  Birck 
Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  ASIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  hectic  days  of  national  and  local 
debate  over  critical  dcmiestic  and  inter- 
national problems,  there  Is  a  continual 
outpouring  of  intemperate  "analyses"  of- 
fered by  such  groups  as  the  John  Birch 
Society.  In  recent  weeks  Reed  BenKm, 
Birch  organizer  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  has  appeared  in  various  locali- 
ties of  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  here  the  Impression 
which  Mr.  Benson  has  made  on  Mr.  Piatt 
Cline.  an  outstanding  northern  Arizona 
publi^er  and  editor.  Mr.  Cllne  has  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  my  own  political 
views,  but  he  has  always  been  imques- 
tlooably  (m  the  side  of  America  and  I 
therefore  think  his  comments  are  worthy 
of  my  fellow  Congressmen's  attention. 

(The  article  follows: ) 
Wa  DBAoa^  WITH  TKX  John  Bixch  Socuei-i 


We  attended  a  public  meeting  of  the  John 
Blrob  Society  here  the  other  night. 

A  news  report  on  tbe  meeting  and  Reed 
Benaon's  speech  appeared  in  the  Sun  yes- 
terday. 

What  we  have  to  say  here  now,  therefore, 
la  purely  and  simply  opinion— our  opinion. 

So  here  goes. 

We  were  told  that  the  United  SUtes  Is 
losing  tbe  oold  war. 

With  tbla,  we  do  not  agree.  The  West 
has  suffered  socne  setbacka.  But  we  have 
won  real  victories  more  often  than  we  have 
lost.  There  are  many  ezami^ea.  Hare  are 
a  few:  Witness  the  ousting  at  the  Commies 
from  Greece;  tbe  blocking  of  tbe  Beds  in 
the  Bliddle  East;  the  resurgence  of  Europe 
as  a  bulwark  against  oommunlsm  largely  be- 
cause of  U.S.  aid — in  fact,  we  have  done  such 
a  good  Job  of  helping  Europe  that  tbey  are 
no  longer  afraid,  but  are  feeling  tbelr  oats, 
as  witness  De  Oaulle.  We  have  aided  both 
Conununlst  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  It  is 
a  good  gamble  that  this  aid  baa  made  poe- 
slble  tbelr  considerable  Independence  from 
the  UJ3J3.R.  We  didn't  do  so  good  in  Cube, 
granted. 

We  were  told  that  we  are  "ignorant  of  the 
enemy."  ITiis  may  be  true  as  far  as  some  at 
our  people  are  concerned.  But  o\ir  State  De- 
partment knowa  who  and  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  and  so  does  our  Preeldent,  and  bis 
predeceeson  at  least  as  far  back  as  Ttuman, 
and  tbe  same  goea  for  nearly  all  American 
newspapMB  and  magaalnes. 

We  were  told  that  we  are  losing  "because 
of  treason."  We  do  not  believe  that  treasoa 
is  a  major  factor  at  all.  We  do  not  agree  tb&t 
the  State  Department  Is  disloyal  or  pro-Com- 
munist as  the  Birch  Society  apparently 
wants  us  to  believe.  It  Is  a  serious  dlMerv- 
Ice  to  our  country  to  lead  people  to  believe 
that  our  Government  Is  not  to  be  trusted. 
We  think  that  such  ideas,  U  generally  held, 
could  seriously  weaken  us  in  tbe  contest  with 
the  Commies. 

We  do  not  agree  that  we  should  have  used 
military  force  to  aid  tbe  Hxmgarlans.  If  we 
had,  we  would  have  had  a  world  war  oa  our 
hands.  Russia  would  have  tbrown  Its  entire 
military  might  into  sudi  a  war. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  we  should  "unleash 
Chiang."  He  baa  little  foUowtng  on  main- 
land China.     If  he  Jumped  tbe  Fonuoia 


Straits  bla  anny  wouldn't  last  a  month.  And 
we  would  lose  our  base  oa.  Formosa — cm-  have 
a  war  with  tbe  Cblnese  on  our  bands. 

As  to  Benson's  oonoluslon — ttiat  the  Blrcb 
Society  almoat  alone  la  fighting  commu- 
nism— we  must  also  disagree. 

We  with  millions  of  others,  are  Just  ah 
good  Amwican  dtlzens  as  the  Blrcbltes,  and 
we  do  not  go  along  wHb  tbelr  program. 

We  do  not  believe  that  most  (or  even  a 
fraction)  at  tbe  Amecloan  press  Li  consciously 
or  luuxmsdously  aiding  the  Reds,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  any  sizable  part  of  the  press  h&a 
Joined  in  a  smear  of  tbe  Birch  Society. 

We  agree  that  a  lot  of  tbe  responsible  press 
has  disagreed  with  tbe  society's  methods,  and 
so  do  we. 

Our  attitude  Is  best  summed  up  by  a  para- 
graph in  an  editorial  ai^>earlng  In  tbe  St. 
Louis  Post-DLq>atoh,  Whlcb  we  8Uf>poee  Birch 
Society  friends  would  also  label  as  subvwslve 
or  at  least  as  an  "Innocent  dupe  of  tbe  Com- 
miuilat  oon/m>lracy" : 

"What  should  concern  (us)  Is  that  the  ex- 
tremista  of  far  right  and  far  left  have  ttdfln 
common,  that  tbey  alienate  tfaMnselvas  from 
tbe  mainstream  at  American  democracy  by 
an  absolutism  at  pollttosl  temper  wblob  Is 
fundamentally  hostile  to  our  principles.  It 
Is  tbe  absolutist,  wbetber  of  left  or  rt^t,  that 
democracy  baa  to  fear. 

"This  Is  tbe  man  who  thinks  that  he  alone 
possesses  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  who 
recognises  no  obllgatloa  to  accept  commu- 
nity decisions  wltb  WhlOb  he  disagrees,  who 
regards  any  means  as  Justified' by  tbe  end, 
who  views  tbe  political  pioceas  as  a  power 
struggle  to  Impose  conformity  rather  than  as 
a  means  of  reoonotUng  differences." 


Hob.  R.  Walter  RieUnaa  Honored  by 
Baptists 


EXTENSION  OF  REhfARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  Msw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1964 

Mr.  PIRNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  al- 
ways gratified  when  one  of  our  colleagues 
Is  honored  for  his  public  service  but  it 
Is  particularly  pleasing  to  me  when  the 
recognition  comes  to  a  good  neighbor 
with  whom  I  have  closely  worked  and 
whose  personal  qualities  have  won  my 
admiration  and  respect.  Such  was  the 
case  in  ttie  recent  distinguished  service 
award  made  to  my  good  friend.  R.  Wal- 
Txa  RoHLUAix,  who  has  represented  the 
34th  District  of  New  York  for  over  17 
years.  It  was  given  by  the  Onondaga 
Baptist  Association,  January  24  last,  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  held  in  his  honor. 

Ttte  giving  of  this  award  clearly  re- 
flects appreciation  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  mark  him  as  a 
conscientious  public  servant.  It  is  very 
heartening  to  have  them  recognized  and 
aKtlauded  In  such  an  appropriate  and 
timely  manner.  I  am  sure  this  honor 
has  brought  great  happiness  to  my  col- 
league and  served  to  reassure  him  that 
his  dedicated  and  brilliant  efforts  have 
brought  him  close  to  the  people  he  rep- 
resents. The  language  of  the  citation 
speaks  for  Itodf  but  we  In  the  Congress, 
who  have  observed  the  day-to-day  in- 
tegrity, capability,  and  faithfulness  of 
^Aum  RaHLMAV,  add  not  only  our 
confirmation  of  his  valuable  contribu- 


tion on  the  national  scene  but  also,  our 
congratulations  to  the  peoide  of  the  dis- 
trict who  have  repeatedly  chosen  him 
to  represent  them. 

Tlie  appended  text  of  the  citation 
chronicles  a  lifetime  of  accomplishment 
and  emphasizes  the  bond  of  apprecia- 
tion and  affection  which  can  be  devel- 
oped between  an  aUe  Congressman  and 
an  understanding  constituency : 

Repheseittativx  R.  Waltkb  Rikklman, 
jAifOAaT  24,  1964 

To  Representative  R.  Waltkk  Riehlmam. 
In  recognition  and  appreciation  of  your  lead- 
ership for  26  years  in  public  service  to  the 
people  of  Onondaga  County,  the  Onondaga 
Baptist  Association  wishes  to  take  tbls  oppor- 
tunity to  ixesent  you  with  this  citation. 

Distingtdshed  public  servant,  dedicated 
Baptist  layman,  and  Christian  statesman, 
diligent  businessman — all  these  and  many 
other  tributes  coxild  deservedly  be  paid  to 
you  on  this  occasion. 

Representative  of  New  York  State's  34tb 
Congressional  District  since  1947,  you  have 
served  with  distinction  over  these  past  17 
years.  Prior  to  this  office,  you  served  m  tbe 
Onondaga  County  Bofuxl  of  Supervisors,  and 
as  Onondaga  County  Clerk. 

You  have  served  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  of  tbe  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  chairman  of  tbe  House  miltary 
Operations  Subcommittee,  tbe  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  tbe  S^ect  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  and  tbe  HOuse  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  Tou  give  careful 
study  to  tbe  bills  before  tbe  House,  on  wblcb 
you  must  vote,  and  you  wort  diligently  to 
understand  and  intorpret  the  Issues.  You 
are  responsive  to  tbe  needs  and  wishes  of 
you  constituency  and  ooncMned  for  tbe  area 
8uid  people  you  rei»esent.  Your  decisions 
and  voting  record  reflect  your  baatc  Christian 
convictions  and  your  deep  sincerity  In  up- 
holding what  you  believe  to  be  right  and 
Just. 

You  have  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Tully  Baptist  Church,  and  many  weekends 
you  have  traveled  from  Washington  to  Tully 
in  order  to  be  i»esent  at  Sunday  worship. 
Your  concern  for  Christian  higher  educa- 
tion manifested  itself  In  your  sponsorship 
of  the  CHBC  leadership  dinner  at  Hotel 
Syracuse  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  CHEC  cam- 
paign. Your  church  and  your  Christian 
faith  are  important  to  you.  You  have  a 
deep  concern  for  young  people,  evldenoed 
in  one  way  by  tbe  careful  mMinf  you  utilise 
in  selecting  the  young  men  for  tbe  three 
armed  service  acad«nles.  You  call  together 
outstanding  churchmen,  educators,  news- 
papermen, and  men  in  Government,  who  go 
over  the  credentials  of  the  i4>pllcants  care- 
fully, and  you  abide  by  tbe  recommenda- 
Uons  of  this  select  committee  In  your  de- 
cisions as  to  who  shall  attend  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Another  evidence  of  yo\ir  oonoem  for 
yoimg  people  takes  the  form  o€  a  story. 
There  was  a  young  orphan  boy  who  ran  away 
from  an  orphanage.  He  came  to  your  bakoy 
in  Tully,  seeking  work  In  retiim  for  a  meal. 
You  befriended  this  boy  and  took  him  Into 
your  home,  and  put  htm  through  college  and 
sMnlnary.  He  Is  now  a  minister  serving 
Christ  through  tbe  American  B^tlst  Con- 
vention, and  was  at  one  time  a  mtnlster  In 
the  Onondaga  Baptist  Assodatton.  And 
there  have  been  others,  too,  whom  you  have 
helped  and  befriended  along  tbe  way. 

Your  wife,  Lucia  Sherwood  Rleblman.  and 
yoxir  two  children  and  four  grandcdiUdren 
love  and  respect  you  for  your  distinguished 
service,  given  unselfisfily. 

You  have  been  active  In  civic  and  commu- 
nity life,  thtis  wldeing  your  Infiuenoe  as  a 
Christian  layman — in  T^illy  Lodge.  Shrine, 
Jesters  Club,  Rotary,  Syracuse  Press  Club, 
and  ScoHlsh  Rite  Club.    You  are  on  the  ad- 
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of  the  Tully  branch  of  the  Ma- 
Ttnat  Co..  and  president  ot  the 
Country  Club,  as  well  as  secre- 
treasurer  of  the  B  W  8boiq;>lng 
ruUy.    Thus  your  family,  church. 
clTlc.  and  social  life,  as  well  as 
career  as  a  public  servant 
to  yoxir  belief  that  a  Chris- 
la  one  of  the  best  places  for 
to  be. 

tkonor  you  tonight,  and  are 

you  are  a  member  of  an  Amer- 

Ctaurch  In  the  Onondaga  Baptist 

affiliated    with    the    New    York 

Convention,  and  the  American 

C^ventlon. 

light  so  shine  before  men.  that 

your  good  works  and  give  glory 

who  Is  In  heaven."     (Matthew 

)). 

N.T..  JaniMry  24.  1964. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KENNETH  A  ROBERTS 

or  stjisam* 


HON. 


IH  THS  BOU8B  OF  REFRBSZNTATIVES 

Th  trsday,  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  I OBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SpeakjN.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well 
aware,  ai  are  an  Members  of  the  House, 
of  tbe  de  !p  concern  over  certain  actions 
of  the  91  ministration  and  the  proposed 


ctni  Tigha  kyialation. 

Ill  cwdi  r  that  the  fine  people  of  Ala- 
bama iHi  9  have  honored  me  by  electing 
me  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Unite  i  States  may  Icnow  of  my  stand 
in  these  natters,  I  have  prepared  a  re- 
port outlnlng  tbe  actions  that  I  have 
taken  to  preserve  States  rights  and  set- 
tins  fortft  my  total  and  complete  oppo- 
sition to  \nj  further  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion wtaic  1  would  usurp  su(^  rights. 

In  add  tion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report 
incliKles  he  actions  I  have  taken  in  op- 
position o  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams bs  the  administration  which  are 
not  only  detrimental  to  Alabama  but  to 
the  entir ;  Nation. 

XTnder  manlmous  consent,  I  insert  this 
report  In  the  Rbookd  at  this  point. 

SIBIDBTTDTHZ  PBOPLX  or  AI.ABAMA 

X  know  that  many  of  our  fine  citizens 
of  Alabama  are  not  aware  ol  the  steps 
that  I.  as  your  dected  Representative, 
am  takin  r  In  an  earnest  ^ort  to  preserve 
States  rlj  lits  and  to  protect  our  south- 
em  way  ( r  life  and  our  heritage. 

Althou  [h  I  issue  a  weekly  newsletter 
which  la  tent  to  each  and  every  new^a- 
per  In  tte  State  as  well  as  to  all  radio 
and  telei  Islon  stations,  often  the  con- 
he  newsletter  never  reach  the 
Alabamlan  I  am.  therefore, 
means  of  keeping  you  In- 
my  activities  and  actions  in 
matter  which  is  ot  deep  con- 
otvs. 

There  \  \n,  of  course,  many  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  In  the  Congress 
during  tl:  is  session  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance and  require  the  most  careful 
and  deta  led  conalderatlon  but  I  do  not 
believe  tl  at  anything  could  be  more  de- 
trimental  to  our  State  and  our  sister 
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States  than  the  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
executive  iMranch  of  the  Oovemment  in 
this  area. 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
have  introduced  four  bills,  all  of  which 
pertain  to  this  subject.  One  resolution 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
ti(m  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  of  the  Union 
which  shall  review  the  exercise  of  power 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
certain  cases  upon  demand  of  the  legis- 
latures of  five  noncontiguous  States. 
Another  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
ConstitutlcHi  of  the  United  States  per- 
taining to  the  offering  of  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  other  public  places  in  the 
United  States.  A  third  bill  would  amend 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  any  person  from  crossing 
State  lines  for  the  purpose  of  violating 
the  laws  of  any  State  and  a  fourth  bill 
would  amend  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  making  it  a  court-martial 
offense  for  any  military  commander  us- 
ing his  command  position  and  authority 
to  prohibit  military  personnel  from  pa- 
tronizing facilities  in  a  town  or  com- 
munity. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  which 
I  made  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  (^position  to  the  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee. I  well  realize  the  great  Interest  that 
has  been  expressed  and  the  desire  of  numer- 
ous witnesses  to  testify  on  this  all-Important 
subject  of  civil  rights.  I  would  be  remiss 
In  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  if  I  did  not  appear 
before  you  to  express  my  total  and  complete 
opposition  to  this  legislative  proposal. 

ACr.  Chairman,  It  la  my  esimest  conviction 
that  any  additional  legislation  in  this  field 
is  both  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  I 
further  believe  the  If  this  matter  Is  left  In 
the  hands  of  State  governments  that  the  is- 
sues can  and  wUl  be  resolved.  I  believe  that 
the  Constitution  as  intended  by  our  fore- 
fathers provides  this  right  to  the  Individual 
States.  I  honestly  believe  that  tbe  designers 
of  the  Constitution  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves  If  they  know  of  the  liberal  interpre- 
tations that  have  been  given  to  this  docu- 
ment In  recent  years. 

The  continued  Uberallaation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  additional  legislative  action  in  the 
field  of  clvU  rights  will,  in  my  way  of  think- 
ing, ultimately  result  In  a  police  state. 

The  trend  that  the  administration  Is  now 
following  Indicates  Just  that.  If  one  Just 
analyzes  the  Executive  orders  that  have  been 
Issued  and  the  directives  and  regulations 
that  have  been  Issued  by  the  executive  de- 
partments such  analysis  will  confirm  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  go  into  the  various 
sections  of  the  proposed  bill  and  to  discuss 
the  many  ramifications  of  them  for  I  can  say 
In  sTunmary  that  the  enactment  of  any  of 
the  sections  of  any  portions  of  the  bUl  Is 
contrary  to  my  thinking  and  contrary  to  the 
thinking  of  not  only  the  fine  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  but  the  thinking  of  many, 
many  individuals  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America. 

I  appreciate  as  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
courtesy  you  and  the  committee  have  ac- 
corded me.  I  leave  you  with  one  thought  In 
mind:  please  preserve  our  democracy — do  not 
recommend  any  legislation  that  will  place  It 
in  Jeopardy. 


I  would  also  like  to  quote  a  release  to 
all  news  media  In  June  of  this  year  ela- 
borating on  my  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation: 

Congressman  Kxnnxth  A.  Robests  con- 
tinued today  his  totel  and  complete  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  civil  rlghta  legislation 

"It  is  not  only  my  herltjige  but  my  Inte- 
pretaUon  of  the  Constitution  that  has  in- 
stiUed  In  me  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
States."  RoBBTS  said. 

"In  the  12  years  that  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  represent  the  people  of  Alabama  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  opposed  all  clvU  rlghta  legis- 
lation. I  have  voted  In  opposition  and  have 
made  nimiierous  stetemente  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  opposing  any  usurpation  of  States 
rights.  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  designed  to  destroy  the 
rlghta  of  the  sovereign  States  and  I  intend 
to  do  all  in  ray  power  to  prevent  passage  of 
such  a  measure. 

"During  the  Little  Rock  and  Oxford  in- 
cldenta,  and  the  latest  Incident  In  my  own 
State  of  Alabama  where  Federal  troops  were 
used,  I  not  only  opposed  the  action  by  state- 
menta  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise  but,  together 
with  other  members  of  t^e  delegation,  ad- 
vised the  citizens  of  the  State  of  my  com- 
plete support  In  those  trying  hotuv  and  days 
I  further  steted  my  oppoeltlOD  to  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  In  letters  to  the  President. 

"The  Constitution,  as  written  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  as  I  Interprete  It,  was  to  pre- 
vent persecution  and  to  preserve  Individual 
rlghta.  These  rlghta  are  being  taken  away 
by  the  liberal  Interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Supreme  Court.  I,  there- 
fore, shall  do  everything  I  can  to  obtain 
action  cm  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
374,  to  establish  a  Court  of  the  Union  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  bill, 
in  effect,  proposes  a  cozistltutlonal  amend- 
ment whereby  upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  five  noncontiguous  States,  the  Court 
of  the  Union  shall  review  the  exercise  of  pew- 
er  or  Jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  amendment  is  entirely  In  keeping 
with  our  traditional  American  concept  of 
checks  and  balances.  Tbe  Court  of  the  Union 
would  provide  a  check  on  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  does  not  exist  now.  It 
Is  apparent  from  many  cases  decided  In  re- 
cent years  that  some  sort  of  check  Is  essen- 
tial. Serious  questions  have  been  raised  In 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  citizens  regarding 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  many  areas 
and  some  sort  of  restraint  Is  necessary.  In 
previous  years  the  Judiciary  had  been  one  of 
restraint  and  Is  the  history  of  Jurisprudence 
Liberalisation  of  the  judiciary  can  only  lead 
to  eventual  totalitarian  rule.  Therefore,  It 
la  not  only  essential  but  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  place  some  sort  of  check  on  the 
llberallzatlan  of  the  judicial  Interpretations 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  reallne  oiir  think- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  Intended  by  our  forefathers." 

Another  release  which  I  made  to  all 
news  media  Indicated  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  withhold  Federal  funds  for  im- 
pacted school  districts.  This  release  wa.s 
as  follows: 

Congressman  Robxsts  today  announced 
his  total  opposition  to  any  proposal  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Impacted  school  districts 

Congressman  Robzsts  said,  "These  fund.s 
were  spproprlated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  those  school  districts 
that  were  affected  by  Federal  activities.  No 
conditions  or  considerations  were  given  to  the 
allocation  of  these  funds  based  on  Integra- 
tion. 

"Any  action  taken  In  this  direction  by  the 
admlnlBtraUon  Is  capricious  and  arbitrary 
and  Is  not  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Con- 
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gress  in  appropriating  these  funds.  Any 
action  in  this  direction  will  meet  with  my  ut- 
most objections  and  I  will  Co  all  In  my  power 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  to  oppose  such 
action. 

"Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  use 
this  approach  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue to  write  tbe  laws  without  dictation 
from  the  Justice  Department. 

"This  action  will  result  In  undlie  hardship 
uii  the  school  dlstrlcta  affected  and  nuty  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  program  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Up  to  this  point, 
these  programs  have  been  free  of  Federal  in- 
terference. With  the  threat  of  Federal  in- 
tervention, there  will  be  strong  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  this  aid." 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  releases 
that  my  office  has  issued.  In  addition 
I  have  made  statements  in  my  weekly 
newsletter  on  six  different  occasions 
concerning  this  matter  which  is  of  grave 
concern  not  only  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama but  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Excerpts  from  these  newsletters  fol- 
low: 

Washington. — The  heat  wave  Is  on  In  more 
ways  than  one  In  the  Nation's  Oapltol.  Not 
only  is  the  weather  at  a  high  degree  but 
your  Southern  delegations  In  the  Congress 
are  being  treated  with  additional  heat  re- 
garding the  proposed  civil  rlghta  legislation. 

This  Is  a  paramount  issue  and  I  have 
stated  my  total  and  complete  opposition  to 
the  legislation  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  legis- 
late away  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution  and 
that  the  Congress  shovild  get  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  reducing  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures and  reducing  the  tremendous 
national  debt. 


Washingtok. — In  my  opinion,  the  civil 
rlghta  legislation  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration Is  lll-tlmed,  111-ooncelved,  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary,  and  certainly  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  intention  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion as  written  by  our  forefethers  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  signed  on  July 
4,  1776. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  Is  find- 
ing out  that  not  only  are  we  In  the  South 
very  much  concerned  over  certain  proposals 
and  their  many  ramifications,  but  the  entire 
Nation  Is  concerned.  One  cannot  legislate 
equality  nor  force  social  acceptance  upon 
people  against  their  will. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  others 
believed  that  civil  rlghta  legislation  was  a 
problem  confined  only  to  the  South.  Today 
the  Nation  recOlzes  that  this  Is  a  problem 
of  paramoTint  Importance  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Based  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  considering  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  I  cannot  conceive  of  how 
the  Supreme  Coxort  has  Interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  recent  years.  Interpretations 
such  as  those  that  have  been  made  must  of 
necessity  be  accomplished  by  trying  to  force 
conformity  upon  all  sections  by  stretching 
the  Constitution  to  cover  situations  never 
contemplated  by  tbe  Founding  Fathers.  I 
do  not  concur  In  the  interpretations  tliat 
have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  and, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  shall  speak  out 
at  every  opportunity  against  the  passage  of 
any  and  all  civil  rlghta  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  should  any  such  legislation  be  en- 
acted, it  wotild  be  a  step  backward  for  this 
country.  A  look  at  the  Nation's  Capital, 
which  Is  considered  a  pilot  city.  Is  not  very 
uplifting.  Washington  has  one  of  the  high- 
est crime  rates  of  any  city  of  Ito  size  and 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  welfare 
dependenta. 


I  shall  continue  with  all  tbe  force  at  my 
command  to  oppose  this  legislation  and  I 
am  ready  to  spend.  eTery  day  of  the  jrear  In 
this  Congress  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Birmingham  News  recently  charged 
that  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  had  on  the 
payroll  one  Jack  H.  ODell,  whom  the  news- 
paper exf>osed  last  year  as  being  a  concealed 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.  I  believe  this  to  be 
so  Important  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
that  I  have  asked  that  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Comiinlttee  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  Immediately  Investigate 
Jack  OT>elI  and  his  connection  with  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

Washington. — By  nature  and  tradition,  the 
American  people  are  a  peace-loving  people. 
We  are  not  aggressors  and  do  not  attempt  to 
Instill  in  other  people  of  the  world  our  doc- 
trines. We  are,  however,  most  Jealous  of  our 
rlghta  as  free  individuals  and  to  that  end,  we 
shall  protect  those  rlghta.  I  am  prepared  to 
to  remain  in  the  Capitol  throughout  the  year 
in  order  to  defend  the  rlghta  of  otir  people 
and  our  section  of  the  country.  I  shall  de- 
fend the  peaceful  way  of  life  which  we  have 
enjoyed. 

I  will  continue  to  speak  out  against  any 
legislation  whatsoever  concerning  civil  rlghta 
and  win  support  legislation  that  will  enable 
us  to  live  within  the  Intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  this  end,  I  have  Introduced  several 
bills  on  the  subject. 

I  have  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  crossing  State  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  laws  of  any 
State.  I  believe  such  legislation  Is  essential 
In  view  of  the  eventa  that  have  occurred  and 
are  still  taking  place.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
mass  demonstrations  conducted  by  Individ- 
uals who  are  not  resldenta  of  the  States  or 
areas  in  which  the  demonstrations  take 
place. 

A  mass  demonstration  is  scheduled  In 
Washington  next  month.  I  am  certainly  not 
in  accord  with  such  action  and  can  assure 
you  that  demonstrations  of  this  sort  can  only 
increase  my  belief  In  the  legislative  action 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  such  action  would  Indicate  to 
the  Qt^her  Members  of  Congress  the  fallacy  of 
any  additional  civil  rlghta  legislation. 

In  addition,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
get  the  civil  rlghta  legislation  on  the  floor. 
Should  this  develop,  I  am  sure  a  great  deal 
of  time  will  be  consumed  for  there  are  a  great 
many  other  Members  who  feel  as  I  do  In  that 
we  believe  that  there  Is  ample  legislation  of 
this  tjrpe  on  the  statute  books  and  any  fm:- 
ther  legislation  Is  unnecessary.  We  shall  do 
all  In  our  power  to  prevent  further  \uurpa- 
tlon  of  States  rlghta. 

The  march  on  Washington  took  place  sis 
scheduled.  What  did  It  acoMnpUsh?  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  believe  It  had  any  effect  cm 
the  Members  of  Congress  nor  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  did  require  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  various  organizations 
and  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
District  Government  untold  thousands  of 
dollars  In  loss  of  time,  maintenance,  prepa- 
ration, and  so  forth. 


Washington — Alabamlans  are  blessed  with 
wonderful  traditions  and  fine  heritage. 
Truly  the  song  "Stars  FeU  on  Alabama"  re- 
flecto  this  proud  feeling  of  o\ir  State. 

I  believe,  as  I  know  all  Alabamlans  be- 
lieve, that  we  should  protect  our  principles 
with  everything  at  oxir  ccnunand.  However, 
I  cannot  see,  nor  can  1  condcme  taking  mat- 
ters Into  one's  own  hands. 

Through  the  years  of  this  democracy,  the 
Constitution  has  provided  an  Instrument  to 


build  a  better  place  to  live  and  worship  as 
we  choose.  To  be  sure  amendmenta  to  the 
Constitution  have  been  offered  and  ratlfled 
by  the  States  In  accordance  with  the  chang- 
ing times.  Nevertheless,  we  have  abided 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  It  by  the  Courta.  We  have  at  no 
time  considered  violence  to  gain  our  point. 

All  of  us  are  not  In  agreement  with  the 
decisions  rendered  by  the  courta,  particu- 
larly In  recent  years.  We  In  Alabama  believe 
such  decisions  to  be  wrong.  We  must,  how- 
ever, continue  to  rely  on  the  Constitution  to 
protect  our  free  democracy.  Such  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  courta. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  demonstrations 
which  have  occurred  are  the  product  of 
Alabamlans.  Still  they  have  reflected  any- 
thing but  credit  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

If  patience  is  practiced  we  can,  in  time, 
not  only  preserve  our  cause  but  can  obtain 
our  objectives  peacefully. 

To  be  sure,  the  administration  has  not 
been  of  assistance  to  us  In  our  efforta  and  it 
continues  to  take  actions  that  provoke  and 
antagonize  (far  people  and  pita  one  race 
against  the  other. 

A  good  example  Is  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  IssiUng  tbe  order  Im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the  Oe- 
sell  report  which  would  give  installation 
commanders  (officers  not  qualified  either  by 
education  or  profession)  the  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  faculties  In  cities  and  towns 
adjacent  to  military  reservations  should  be 
declared  off-llmita  when  such  facilities  prac- 
tice segregation.  This  could  mean  eventual 
military  dictatorship. 

I  have  protested  this  action  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  have  also  Introduced 
a  companion  bill  to  one  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Caxl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  amend 
the  Unlfc»-m  Code  of  Military  Justice  so  as 
to  make  a  commander  subject  to  court-mar- 
tial proceedings  when  he  uses  his  conunand 
position  and  authority  to  prohibit  military 
personnel  from  patronizing  facilities  in  a 
town  or  community. 

Another  Instance  was  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  whereby  a  family  of  a  deceased 
veteran,  one  who  had  been  decorated  on 
numerous  occasions,  requested  a  military 
commander  to  furnish  an  honor  guard  for 
the  veteran's  burial  In  accordance  with  hU 
heritage  and  belief.  The  conunander  advised 
the  family  that  only  Integrated  personnel 
was  available  thereby  necessitating  the 
family  to  request  and  receive  an  honcx-  guard 
through  one  of  the  veterans  organizations. 
I  have  protested  this  action  of  the  com- 
mander to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  since  I 
believe  that  ova  honored  dead,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  should  be  accorded  a 
btirlal  that  Is  fitting  and  proper  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes  and  beliefs. 

I  have  spoken  out  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  have  Issued  numerous 
statemente  on  civil  rlghta  legislation,  which 
I  reiterate,  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 
Unfortunately,  these  statementa  have  not  al- 
ways been  made  available  to  the  people  by 
the  news  media.  However,  I  assure  each  and 
every  Alabamlan  that  I  shaU  continue  to 
oppose  any  and  all  legislation  that  I  feel  U 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

All  of  the  subjecte  are  of  Importance. 
Those  of  greatest  concern  are  programs  of 
the  administration  In  regard  to  dvll  rlghta, 
pay  legislation,  tax  legislattlon,  agrlculttu-al 
legislation  (tihe  Cooley  bill),  Tninimum  rate 
legislation,  proposals  for  mass  transporta- 
tion. Domestic  Peace  Corps,  foreign  aid  and 
excessive  Oovemment  spending. 

In  the  case  of  dvll  righto,  I  have  spoken 
out  on  numerous  occasions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hovise  and  have  made  statementa  avail- 
able to  the  news  media  protesting  any  tax- 
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Mr.  President,  daUy  we  risk  peril  of  grave 
Injury  or  even  death, 

.  The  wbtta  onBomunlty  and  Negro  com- 
munity do  not  waxtt  tbli  to  happen.  Ottlaens 
of  Blrmlni^itam  believe  It  would  grWve  you 
deeply  If  Injury  or  death  ehould  resolV— par- 
ticularly to  Nagro  aehoolchUdren  who  are 
being  cynically  used  In  this  needless  day- 
after-day  provoeatlop. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Negroes  are  gathered, 
are  ezdted  by  speechee,  and  then  are  eent 
boldly  Into  the  streets  where  they  openly 
taunt  police  and  provoke  not  only  the  white 
community  but  the  very  law  Itself. 

If  serious  Injury  or  death  should  result, 
Mr.  President,  you  would  certainly  then  ask 
yours^  whether  everything  had  been  done, 
In  advance,  to  have  prevented  It. 

We  ask  you.  elr.  to  use  the  Influence  of 
your  ofllce  to  end  this  open  law  violation 
and  provocation. 

TlM  Attorney  Omier&l  of  the  United  States 
himself  hss  eakl  that  these  demonstrations 
are  ill  timed.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
law.  that  court  orders,  mxut  be  sustained. 
Responsible  cttlxens  here  share  that  feeling, 
be  the  law  Federal.  State,  or  local.  They 
.believe  law  should  apply  equally  to  white 
and  Negro. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  said  that 
questions  of  Justice  should  be  settled  In 
court,  not  In  the  streets  We  agree  We 
are  sure  you  do  also. 

We  ask  only  that  In  Birmingham  the  same 
rule  of  law  be  applied  equally  to  Negro  and 
white.  On  that  all  men  of  honor  profitably 
may  stand.  White  respect  for  law,  however, 
is  assuredly  damaged  when  Negroes  seem 
with  relative  Impunity  to  be  able  to  foster 
open  law  defiance. 

Mr.  President,  responsible  whites'  of  Bir- 
mingham understand  that  the  other  side  of 
this  coin  Is  thst  they  shall,  themselves,  take 
action  to  ledfees  complaints  of  Negroes. 

The  VS.  Attorney  General  has  noted  pub- 
licly that  such  action  now  Is  in  motion.  He 
acknowledged  publicly  that  "the  elected 
mayor,  Mr.  Boutwell.  already  has  made  clear 
his  intention  to  resolve  the  difllculties  facing 
this  community." 

Mayor  Boutwell  is  now  awaiting  only  a 
final  State  supreme  court  decree  to  settle  a 
legal  Issue  as  to  when  the  newly  elected  city 
govwnment  will  be  seated  You  will  under- 
stand. Mr.  President,  his  neceesary  desire  to 
be  certain,  through  the  courts.  a£  to  his  full 
authority  before  taking  action 

On  a  television  broadcast.  Mayor  Boutwell 
said,  "When  we  are  In  undisputed  authority 
we  vrlll  give  immediate  and  determined  at- 
tention to  resolving  the  dltncultles  that  face 
us."  He  said  local  white  and  Negro  leaders 
"can  eetabllah  understanding,  communica- 
tion, and  actual  results." 

"Actual  results,"  Mr.  President — isn't  that 
what  you  as  Chief  Kzecutive  and  what  re- 
sponsible  Negroes  want,  "actual  results?" 

Father  Albert  S.  Foley.  Chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U£. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  has  said  without 
qxiallficatlon  that  demonstrations  Impede 
sincere  effort  toward  solution.    He  has  said: 

"Mayor  Boutwell  has  made  his  move.  I 
now  call  on  Dr.  (Martin  Luther]  King  again, 
in  the  name  of  properly,  peacefully  achieved 
civil  rights  for  all  citLzens,  Negro  and  white, 
to  do  his  part  to  bring  about  an  end  to  dis- 
order In  the  streets  and  give  Birmingham 
citizens,  Negro  and  white,  their  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  ends  that  Mr  Kennedy  has 
set  forth." 

That  Is  the  picture  today.  Mr  President. 
But  apparently  if  there  is  to  be  order,  and 
respect  for  law,  and  proper  procedure 
through  the  courts  as  well  as  sincere  white 
effort  to  meet  this  problem  cooperatively: 
you.  sir.  must  be  the  one  to  bring  it. 

Those  who  cause  these  demonstrations 
have  Ignored  everyone  else 

The  basis  for  a  solution  already  exists. 
This  condition  can  only  be  Jeopardized  by 
continued  open-street  tumult. 


Mr.  President,  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that 
you.  too.  have  a  responsibility  for  this  crisis 
We  recall  that  In  the  past  aome  of  these  same 
demonstratkm  leaders  bavs  met  with  you. 
presumably  to  dlsctise  their  problems  and 
their  goals. 

Sir,  what  further  you  may  do  necessarily 
is  the  private  Judgment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  .States,  fiut  may  we  now,  most 
respectfully,  aak  that  you  consider  whether 
your  further  counsel  with  Negro  leaders  of 
such  demonstrations  could  serve  a  vital 
national  and  Birmingham  obJectlTC. 

Mr.  President,  otu*  aim  Is  the  restoration 
of  domestic  tranquility,  cessation  of  open 
disruption,  and  provision  of  a  basis  for  calm 
negotiation  toward  concrete  results  which 
will  answer  legitimate  complaints  of  Bir- 
mingham Negroes. 

That,  sir.  Is  an  honorable  objective — for 
us  and  for  you. 

Respectfully, 

Clabbncb  B.  Hansom,  Jr., 

TTis  Birmingham  News. 

Washujoton.  May  7. — ^The  White  House 
said  today  It  had  received  Birmingham  News 
Publisher  Clarence  B.  Hanson's  telegram.  A 
spokesman  said  there  would  be  no  comment. 


Mat  13.  1063. 
The  PKBsroBHT. 
The  White  House. 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  PBBsmEifT:  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  legal  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  the  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  situation. 

What  has  happened,  other  than  In  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  which  makes  tbe  present  sit- 
uation a  legal  one  for  Fadsral  Interference 
when  you.  Mr.  Presldsnt,  so  forcefully  stated 
at  your  press  conference  a  few  days  ago  that 
no  Federal  laws  were  being  vlalktad?  Al- 
though there  was  a  most  eerlous  outbreak 
of  violence  on  Sunday  morning,  the  same 
overall  situation  still  prevails. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  matters  of  con- 
stitutional law,  buf  I  have  checked  with 
legal  authorities  and  I  am  told  that  unless 
there  Is  a  breakdown  In  repreaentatlve  gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  Government  cannot 
step  Into  a  State  or  local  sitoatlon.  There 
has  been  no  breakdown  of  local  authority. 
Action  has  already  been  taken  to  apprehend 
the  bomb  throwers.  Most  observers  have 
praised  the  eelf-restratnt  and  the  calm  and 
deUberato  Judgment  used  by  the  Birming- 
ham and  Jefferson  County  police  officers. 

Governor  Wallace  has  stated  that  he  stands 
ready  to  send  in  sxifllcient  law  officers  to 
back  up  the  efforts  of  the  local  peace  offi- 
cers. The  local  citizens  of  Birmingham,  to- 
gether with  the  leaders  of  the  Birmingham 
Negro  community  have  worked  together  In 
harmony  and  cooperation  to  iron  out  the 
differences  and  achieve  some  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  situation.  Clearly  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  Federal  Interference  In  this 
situation. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  professional  out- 
side agitators  are  seeking  Federal  interfer- 
ence as  an  easy  way  to  their  objectives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  administration  will 
be  doing  everything  In  Its  power  to  nullify 
a  peaceful  settlement  if  It  moves  In  Federal 
troops. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  remove  any  threat 
of  the  use  of  troops  In  this  situation 
Respectfully  yours. 

KzMNrrH  A.  Roberts 

During  the  debate  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  I  took  the 
floor  and  spoke  out  against  the  report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  the  Armed  Forces,  better 
known  as  the  Oesell  report. 

My  remarks  were  as  follows : 

Mr  RoBEBTS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Ch.urman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHZTTBir.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama 

(Mr.  Boamm  at  Alabama  asksd  and  was 
given  permlMlon  to  eatend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Bboobb.) 

Mr.  Bobxbtb  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  recently  released  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Oi^Kirtunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  a  real  threat  to  the  useful- 
ness of  our  military  bases.  It,  In  effect,  pre- 
supposes that  unless  an  area  near  a  military 
base  Is  integrated,  the  people  will  be  pun- 
ished by  removal  of  such  base. 

It  also  calls  on  military  conunanders  to 
take  the  lead  In  these  ccxnmunitles  In  deseg- 
regation. This.  I  am  sure,  is  duty  not  con- 
templated by  these  military  officers  when 
they  entered  the  service  of  their  country. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  going  to  see  some 
very  unrealistic  and  repulsive  meastu-es  em- 
ployed to  force  communities  on  this  Issue. 

In  a  time  when  we  need  all  of  our  resources 
and  energies  in  a  state  of  high  level  prepared- 
ness, it  woiUd  be  hoped  that  the  Congress 
would  take  a  hard  look  at  any  such  proposals. 

I  further  elaborated  on  the  Oesell 
report  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  I 
specifically  referred  to  the  participation 
of  military  personnel  in  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations. 

These  remarks  follow: 

PABTadPATTON     BT     MnjTABT     PBBSONNTL     ZN 

Civn.    Rights    Demonstbattoks 


(Mr.  Robbbts  of  Alabama  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Robbbts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill,  I  made  mention 
of  a  report  released  by  the  President's  Oom- 
mittee  on  Equal  OpportAinity  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  stated  that  this  report  indicated 
a  real  threat  to  our  military  bctfes  as  It  pre- 
supposed that  unless  an  area  adjacent  to 
military  base  was  integrated,  the  people  in 
the  area  would  be  punished  by  removal  of 
the  base.  It  also  called  upon  military  com- 
manders to  take  the  lead  In  the  oonununl- 
tles  in  the  deeegregatlon  movement.  At 
that  time,  I  stated  that  such  action  as  con- 
templated by  the  report  was  not  considered 
by  military  officers  when  they  entered  the 
seivloe  of  their  country  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  qualified  either  by  education 
or  ezpertenoe  to  enter  into  such  programs. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  read  an  article 
in  the  July  17,  1963  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  referring  to  orders  Issued  at  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Base,  Charleston,  S.C. 
One  order  stated  that  base  personnel  were 
noC  to  take  part  In  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. Later,  the  order  was  revoked  by  a 
second  order  which  stated  that  under  Air 
Force  policy,  an  airman  off  duty  could  take 
part  in  demonstrations  as  long  as  he  wore 
civilian  clotlies  and  avoided  injury  that 
might  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his 
duties. 

The  article  further  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  In  the  face  of  protests, 
sharply  restricted  such  activities  last  night: 
"It  Is  highly  Inappropriate  and  unneces- 
sary for  military  perscMinel,  with  their  spe- 
cial obligations  of  citlsenship  to  participate 
in  these  activities.  I  urge  every  man  and 
woman  In  uniform  to  conduct  himself  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  Secretary  said  In  a  memorandum  to 
all  Armed  Forces.  The  article  further  noted 
that  Secretary  McNamara  did  not  specifically 
forbid  participation  by  troops  when  wearing 
civilian  clothes.  In  off-duty  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  siibmlt  that  the  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Military  personnel  are  sub- 
ject to  call  24  hours  a  day.  Participation  in 
demonstrations  such  as  have  occurred  have 


led  to  bodily  injury.  If  military  personnel 
is  permitted  to  participate  In  ttaeae  demon- 
strattons  and  beoonie  Incapacitated,  they  are 
not  available  for  tbe  Intended  puipoee  of  the 
services,  rartbar,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Injury 
occurs  in  any  demonstration  and  where  there 
are  local  ordlnanoes  or  State  laws  forbidding 
such  demonstrations,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  such  Injury  could  be  found  "in  line  of 
duty."  It  would  appear  that  in  such  case 
a  "not  in  line  of  duty"  finding  would  fc^ow 
and,  therefore,  the  individual  would  be  sub- 
ject to  court-martial  proceedings. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  such  action 
that  could  occ\ir,  I  have  written  Secretary 
McNanuura  for  an  (pinion  on  the  matter. 

The  letter  follows: 

JuiT  17,  1963. 
Hon,  ROBBtT  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mb.  Sbcbktast:  In  view  of  your 
recent  memorandum  wherein  you  stated, 
"It  Is  highly  ini^propriate  and  unnecessary 
for  military  personnti ,  with  their  special  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship,  to  participate  in 
these  activities.  I  inrge  every  man  and  wom- 
an in  uniform  to  conduct  himself  accord- 
ingly.- 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  question  re- 
garding this  memorandum,  particularly, 
since  you  did  not  specifically  forbid  partici- 
pation by  troops  when  wearing  civilian 
clothes  in  off-duty  hours. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  military  per- 
sonnel are  subject  to  call  24  hours  a  day.  If 
Injury  occurs  to  mlllttuy  personnel  in  off- 
duty  hours,  wearing  civilian  clothes  which 
was  the  result  of  demonstrations  which  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  ot  the  miuiiclpfdity  ta 
the  State,  how  could  such  injury  be  fotmd 
"in  line  of  duty?" 

It  would  appear  that  If  such  injury  did 
occur  to  military  personnel  as  a  result  of 
these  demonstrations,  such  Injtiries  would 
necessarily  be  found  "not  in  line  of  duty" 
and  they  would  be,  of  course,  subject  to 
court-martial  proceedings. 

I  would  appreciate  your  conunents  in  this 
regard  at  the  earliest  oppcH-tunlty. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Kbnneth  a.  Robbbts. 

In  furtherance  of  my  opposition  to 
civil  rights  legislation  and.  believing  that 
the  Reverend  Frank  Mattiews,  of  the  St. 
Paul's  l^lscopal  Church  in  Selma,  Ala.. 
made  very  pertinent  remarks  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Is  It  Not  Against  the  Law 
To  Break  the  Law?"  I  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  CoHcaxssioNAL  Rbcord  : 
Is  It  Not  Against  thb  Law  To  Bbbak  Unjttbt 

Laws? 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Kbnnxth  A. 
Robbbts,  of  Alabama,  In  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Tuesday,  July  30,  1963) 
Mr.  RoB^tTS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Frank  Mathews  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Selma,  Ala.,  recently 
wrote  an  article  in  his  weekly  bulletin  and 
which  was  reprinted  In  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Selma  Times  Joxunal  and  the  Anniston 
Star. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speakn-,  that  the  remarks  of 
Reverend  Mathews  are  very  pertinent  in  re- 
gsird  to  the  Issues  facing  us  coooemlng  dvU 
rlghte  and  under  permission  previously 
granted.  I  wish  to.  at  this  time,  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appoidiz  of  the 
Rbcobd: 

"IFtnn  the  Anniston  Star,  July  22,  190S] 

"IT  IB    SflAnrST  THB  I.AW 

"The  following  was  written  by  the  Reverend 
Frank  Mathews  for  the  weekly  bulletin  put 
out  by  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  In  Selma. 
It  was  reprinted  In  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Selma  Times- Journal,  and  our  hope  Is 


that  It  already  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tantlon  of  Va»  Individual  whom  it  names 
and  to  the  attention  of  others  of  like  men- 
tality. 

"The  Bevsrend  Mr.  Mathews  wrote: 

"  1  was  appalled  the  other  evening  to  hear 
a  news  commentetor  quote  these  wends  from 
the  mouth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King:  "It 
is  not' against  the  law  to  1x«ak  unjust  laws." 

"  "This  Is  a  statement  made  by  a  man  who 
has  been  supported,  encouraged,  praised,  and 
strengthened  by  our  National  Giovemment 
In  general  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  particular. 

"  "This  philosophy  that  gives  the  right  to 
an  individual  to  decide  which  laws  are  Just 
and  which  unjtist,  that  gives  the  right  to  an 
Individual  to  assert  his  own  devices  and  de- 
sires against  the  siiole  legislative  system  o/t 
our  Nation,  that  gives  the  right  to  an  indi- 
vidual to  openly  defy  democratically  «»npn»>fi 
restrictions  to  satisfy  personal  whims — ^this 
philosophy  Is  calculated  to  destroy  the  clvU- 
Izatlon  of  our  Nation. 

"  "This  philoaophy  Is  the  way  of  the  Jungle, 
where  the  hyena  eato  the  monkey  and  the 
lion  eate  the  hyena  and  the  hunter  kills 
the  lion. 

"  'It  U  the  primitive  law  of  "surlval  of  the 
fittest,"  where  the  strong  prey  on  the  weak, 
where  there  are  no  limitations  imposed  to 
protect  society  from  the  greed  of  sinful  man. 
This  phUosophy  does,  in  fact,  abolldi  law, 
because  laws  which  can  be  freely  broken  are 
not  laws  at  all,  and  without  laws  we  have 
no  clvUlzed  society. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  laws 
are  Just  or  unjust.  There  are  xindoubtedly 
many  unjust  laws  on  o\ir  statute  books. 

"  "But  there  Is  a  constitutional  method  of 
repealing  those  laws,  and  imtll  and  tinless 
they  are  repealed  by  democratically  appoint- 
ed means,  they  remain  the  law  and  each  in- 
dividual Is  subject  to  their  limitations  and 
restrictions. 

"  Therefwe.  contrary  to  the  stated  phi- 
losophy of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  It  is 
against  the  law*to  break  unjust  laws,  and 
those  vmo  openly  defy  the  law  should  be 
punished,  rather  than  protected  by  the  armed 
might  of  the  Federal  Ooremment.' " 

More  recently,  the  Oesell  report  was 
discussed  in  detail  on  the  House  floor. 
Numerous  Members  exprened  their  very 
deep  concern  and  opposition  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  report  During  the 
course  of  this  discussion  I  took  the  floor 
and  made  the  following  comments : 

Mr.  BOBBBTB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Waooonneb.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcmi  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBBtTB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  asBOCiate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WAOoomrxB]  and  I  thank  hirn  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  for  taking  this  time. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  it  is  not  a 
question  of  integration  or  segregation.  It  Is 
a  question  of  putting  a  political  twist  or  use 
of  our  armed  services  to  which  It  has  not 
been  put  before,  ttils  business  of  calling  upon 
military  commandets  to  go  out  and  become 
leaders  of  tbe  community  where  they  happen 
to  be  stationed  to  promote  one  particular 
philosophy. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman's 
service  and  the  service  he  has  rendered  the 
House  tn  this  re^Mct. 

Mr.  [^>eaker,  I  hold  In  my  hand  an  analysis 
by  Oenertd  Almond,  commander  of  the  77th 
Division  under  Oeneral  MacArthur  in  Korea, 
who  has  analyned  this  report.  He  has  h«"i 
a  tremendous  amount  of  esperlenoe  in  the 
armed  aervloes  and  I  am  proud  he  lives  In  my 
district.  I  understand  that  be  lost  a  son  In 
the  K(»«an  oonfllet. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  dlUgenbe 
In  this  matter. 
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"13.  Signers  of  the  report  are:  Nathaniel 
8.  OoUey:  Abe  rortaa:  Oerbard  A.  Oesell. 
chairman;  Louis  J.  Hector;  Benjamin  Muse; 
Joh  H.  Sengstaeke;  Whitney  U.  Toung.  Jr.; 
Laurence  L  Hewee  m.  Oommlttee  counsel. 
"Three  of  the  members  of  this  Committee 
are  Negroee  and  the  other  four  have  a  long 
career  as  racial  acltators  working  with  the 
ADA,  ADL,  and  the  NAACP.  Not  a  single 
membra-  appectfs  to  have  a  practical  and  ob- 
jective approach  to  the  subject  of  Integra- 
XXoa..  Prom  some  of  the  recommendations 
made.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  committee  Is 
willing  to  go  to  any  len^h  to  discredit  the 
oocnmander  who  does  not  mee^the  Integra- 
tion criteria  that  the  committee  sets  up  and 
to  Institute  a  spky  system  which  places  the 
poet  commander  In  a  thoroughly  discredited 
poeitlon. 

"13.  The  Immaturity  of  this  Committee  is 
esabliahed  by  Its  reference  to  the  several  In- 
spector General's  Departments  of  the  Armed 
Servicee  which  have  been  known  for  careful 
analyses  and  unblemished  Integrity  since  Uie 
beginning  of  the  organization  of  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces — Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine    Corps;    thle   report   would   dispense 
with   the  Inspector   General   handling   any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  Integration  and 
would  set  up  a  monitoring  service  with  a 
special    appointee    who  would   handle    such 
ciiaes.     The  Communist  Soviets  have  such  a 
system  and  have  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917.   He  Is  known 
as  a  'political  commissar,'  whose  business  It 
Is  to  watch  all  military  commanders  and  to 
rep<x^  to  another  agency  on  their  manner  of 
performance  of  duty.    The  effrontery  of  this 
Committee  to  propose  such  a  departure  from 
the  system  of  Inteigrlty  of  such  long  standing 
In  the  military  services  Is  shocking  and  re- 
volting. 

"14.  This  whole  report  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  experiences  of  the  undersigned  when  he 
was  the  ccmunander  of  the  92d  Division  and 
had  so  many  problems  to  confront  him  In 
various  phases  of  training  and  In  combat 
from  the  period  of  September  1942  to  August 
IMS..  One  erf  the  most  notable  problems  was 
that  of  promotion.  Negro  advocates  of  rapid 
promotion  had  no  hesitancy  In  recommend- 
ing that  a  percentage  of  Negroes  comparable 
to  the  Negro  popxilatlon  strength  of  the 
United  State  should  obtain  In  all  promotions 
In  the  ViA  Division.  They  complained  bit- 
terly when  white  officers  who  had  com- 
manded companies  In  training  fcjc  as  much  a* 
a  yeeir  were  promoted  to  the  next  grade  and 
Negro  lieutenants  who  had  Just  Joined  the 
unit  or  had  had  only  3  or  4  months'  service 
were  not  promoted  percentagewise 

"15.  Needless  to  say.  such  complalnU  were 
taken  with  the  validity  that  they  deserved 
but  this  Instance  Is  cited  to  show  that 
nothing  has  changed  In  the  nature  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  Integrate  the  Armed 
Forcee  and  determined  to  secure  what  Is 
called  'equal  rights  and  opportunities'  for 
Skills  and  abllltlee.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  authors  of  such  projects  that 
there  may  be  a  slight  difference  between  the 
average  white  and  the  average  Negro  in  his 
ability  to  absorb  Information  and  to  deliver 
a  satisfactory  performance.  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  during  World  War  n  it  required  in 
training  %%  to  4  tlmee  as  much  ammxinl- 
tloa  expenditure  oo  the  part  of  Negroee  as 
compared  to  whltee  In  order  to  secure  a 
reaaonable  oomparlson  of  weapons  perform- 
ance tn  firing. 

"l*.  The     undersigned     has     interviewed 
three  dliferent  poet  commanders  since  read- 
ing ^«»  report  and  the  meddlings  and  di- 
rsctlvea  aad  complaints  that  are  foisted  iq>on 
port  ooaunanders  are  Uttle  short  of  tragic. 
Tikis  report  tf  put  into  sffect  will  do  more  to 
damage  the  morale  of  the  military  servicee 
tJi^n  anything  ttiat  could  be  devised. 
"KWABD  IC  Aucows, 
"Lieutenant  Oeneral. 
"U.S.  Army  {Rrti'ed>    ■ 


While  the  foregoing  Indicates  my 
strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  civil  rights  and  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  all  Alabamlans,  I  haTe  on  other 
occasions  Joined  with  the  entire  Alabama 
delegation  in  the  Congress  to  express  my 
total  opposition  to  various  actions  of  the 
administration  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

I  shall,  as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  the  fine  people  of  Alabama, 
speak  out  on  every  occasion  and  voice 
my  objectirais  to  any  action  proposed  by 
the  Congress,  the  Judiciary  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Ctovemment  that  is 
contrary  to  our  belief. 


Resolution   bjr   Sooth  Dakota   on   Grain 
Storafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   nAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13. 1964 

Mr.     BERRY.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  relating 
to  the  proposal  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  it  plans  to  assume  the 
risk  for  agricultural  commodities  owned 
or  pledged  as  collateral  on  price-support 
loans  in  commercial  storage. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Senate    COHcuaauTT   Resolution    7 
Concurrent  reeolutlon  urging  that  the  Com- 
modity  Credit   CorjKjratlon  recognize   the 
statutory  requirements  provided  by  South 
Dakota    law,    eeUbllshlng    the    Insurance 
protection   which   licensed  South   Dakota 
public    grain   warehousemen   shall    main- 
tain In  force  upon  grain  held  in  storage, 
and  urging  the  abandonment  of  any  pro- 
posed  action   by   said    Commodity   Credit 
Corporation  to  abrogate  theee  laws  by  sub- 
stituting the  Federal  Govenunent  as  In- 
surer 

Whereas  the  licensed  public  warehousemen 
of  South  Dakota  are  required  by  law  to  In- 
sure all  grain  that  they  hold  In  storage,  ei- 
ther for  private  Individuals  or  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  and 

Whereas  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  publicly  announced  Its  intention  to 
become  Its  own  Insxiror  on  commodities 
owned  by  the  Government  or  pledged  as  col- 
lateral on  price-support  loans  In  commercial 
storage,  and  to  arbitrarily  assess  costs  of  this 
Federal  assumption  of  risk  against  the  ware- 
houseman; and 

Whereas  public  grain  warehousemen  Insure 
the  contents  of  their  warehouses  under  re- 
porting forms  of  Insurance  contracts  which 
are  designed  to  provide  flexible  protection 
for  the  fluctuating  values  created  by  con- 
stantly changing  quantities  and  market 
values,  the  operation  of  which  policies  re- 
quire the  full  reporting  of  all  grain  stocks 
regardless  of   ownership;    and 

Whereas  the  extent  to  which  grain  in  pub- 
lic storage  may  or  may  not  be  pledged  as 
collateral  on  price-support  loans  from  day  to 
day  could  never  be  accurately  eetabllshed  for 
Insurance  purpoeee;  and 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion propoeee  to  levy  a  charge  against  the 
warehouseman's  storage  payments,  for  as- 
suming a  risk  which  he  cannot  segregate  as 
H  practical  matter  of  accounting,  and  which 
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he  Is  compelled  to  Insure  by  law:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  tt 

Besotoed  bf  the  tenate  of  the  S9th  Legte- 
latvre  of  the  State  of  South  Dmkota  (the 
hovae  of  repreaentattvea  ooueurrinif),  Tlaat 
the  action  propoeed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorpcHration  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  regulatory  controls  alreckdy  wisely  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  of  this  State  and 
administered  by  the  PubUc  umitles  Commis- 
sion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  proposal  would  arbi- 
trarily subject  every  warehouseman  to  two 
systems  of  Insuring  the  same  risk,  at  a  du- 
plication of  cost  which  would  be  an  unfair 
and  unnecessary  burden  upon  them;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise 
of  Repreeentativee  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  hereby  memorialize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  abandon  their  plan 
as  being  incompatible  with  State  laws  and 
necessary  Insurance  practicee;  and  be  It 
finally 

Reeolved,  That  a  oertlfled  copy  of  this  res- 
cdutlon  be  transmitted  to  the  UB.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  elected  from  the  State  of  South  Da- 


Adc^ted  by  the  senate  Janiiary  33,  1964. 
Cooeurred  in  by  the  bouse  of  repceeenta- 
tlves  January  SO,  1064. 

Vjls  a.  Box. 
Lieutenant  Oovemor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Nbls  p.  Jknsxx. 
Secretary,  State  Senate. 
Paul.  E.  Bkoww, 
Speaker.  Houee  of  Reptceentativea. 
Atteet: 

W.  J.  Matson, 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


LHliaanian    Independence   Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februxiry  13,  1964 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  February  16.  is  Ldthuan- 
iskn  Independence  Day.  It  is  a  sad  day 
for  Lithuanians,  however,  as  they  are  no 
longer  free  and  Independent.  The  world 
knows  it  has  been  a  captive  of  the  Soviet 
Union  since  taken  by  force  of  arms  on 
June  15,  1940.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  these  people  that 
such  a  proud  day  should  still  be  observed 
in  the  ho];>es  that  one  day  they  may 
again  be  free.  In  the  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  could  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  United 
Nations,  I  have  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  236.  It  would  have 
been  a  fine  tribute  to  these  people  if  my 
resolution  or  one  of  the  many  other  res- 
olutions introduced  in  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  could  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  House  this  week.  We  continue  to 
h(4?e  that  action  will  be  taken  In  the 
near  future. 


F«nifB  AM  IMUn  Haw  BMgkk 
Odij  CMieavC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ex- 
cellent column  in  the  February  3,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Reporter 
Jim  Bishop  properly  asks: 

Can  someone  please  tell  me  where  the 
United  States  has  gained  anything  except 
deepening  contempt? 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should 
ponder  this  question,  and  I  c<Mnmend  the 
Bishop  column  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

U.S.  DoLLABS  Havx  Bought  Only  Contempt 
(By  Jim  Bishop) 

As  a  student  of  history — not  a  political 
writer — an  uneasy  feeling  Is  upon  me. 
Either  America  Is  becoming  soft,  (X'  my  head 
Is.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  metamcxphosis  from 
a  high  plane  of  Justice  through  strength  to 
one  of  iqwlogy  through  fear.  The  last  time 
oxir  country  became  indignant  was  when 
Preeldent  John  P.  Kennedy  ordered  the  Rus- 
sians to  take  their  missiles  out  of  Cuba  at 
once. 

Name  one  other  occasion  when  we  stood 
'toe  to  toe  with  anyone  and  refxised  to  back 
down.  I  am  opposed  to  war;  I'm  oppoeed 
to  threats;  but  I  fav«r  unequivocal  principles 
and  Justice.  I  also  tKvor  righteous  anger  In 
high  places  too.  We  don't  have  It.  When 
a  little  nation  like  Panama  kicks  us  In  the 
pants,  our  Preeldent  phonee  their  President 
and  says:  "Let's  talk  this  over  like  gentle- 
men." 

If  T.  R.  Rooeevelt  was  In  office,  he'd  have 
sent  a  task  force  of  aircraft  carriers,  a  divi- 
sion of  marines,  and  scxne  supporting  de- 
stroyers. We  would  have  landed  In  Panama, 
restored  order,  and  then  talked.  In  Zanzi- 
bar, our  crfficlals  are  arrested  with  Impunity, 
and  the  world  watches  as  our  people  are 
humlUated.  In  the  United  Nations,  when 
the  Communist  bloc  refuses  to  pay  its  bUls, 
Uncle  Sam  floats  a  bond  issue,  and,  in  effect, 
pays. 

Militancy  is  not  the  solution,  any  more 
than  self-degradation  is.  A  malaise  of  fecu- 
is  over  the  land.  We  are  loaded  with  creature 
comforts  and  bereft  of  patriotism.  Who 
volunteers  these  days  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
PorcesT 

In  Vietnam  we  fight  an  interminable  war 
with  helicopters  for  a  people  who  revile  us. 
The  chief  of  state  of  Cambodia  will  no  longer 
accept  our  money  unless  we  apologize  for 
saying  Cambodia  appeared  to  be  happy  that 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  We 
romance  a  man  named  Ben  Bella  as  a  liber- 
ator of  his  people,  and  he  goes  home  and 
says  he's  a  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  French,  who  were  lifted  from  under 
the  German  heel  by  American  blood,  take 
our  money  and  make  friends  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  British  sell  400  buses 
to  Cuba,  and  are  offended  by  our  outrage. 
The  Russians  beg  for  wheat  because  they 
haven't  got  enough  brains  to  feed  them- 
selves, and  tell  us  that  they  will  b\iry  us. 

Pakistan  accepts  our  money  for  airports, 
and  then  builds  a  road  to  C<nnmunlst  China. 
The  new  nations  of  Africa  lynch  white  peo- 
ple, and  condemn  us  for  being  slow  to  give 
our  own  Negroes  equal  opportunities.     The 
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most  potent  organization  fit^the  United 
Statee  ueed  to  be  the  American  Leglaa. 
Now  It  Is  CORE. 

A  malcontent  like  Lee  Oswald  renouneee 
his  cltiBsnshlp  and.  when  he  finds  that  he 
doesn't  like  Russia,  the  United  States  pays 
his  fare  home.  American  officials  are  kid- 
naped by  Reds  In  VeneEuela,  and  nobody 
can  do  anything  about  It.  In  West  Ger- 
many, the  Government  fears  that  the  United 
States  will  recognize  Bast  Germany,  but 
they  wcxk  out  a  deal  with  the  Coaununlsts 
for  Christmas  visits  through  the  wall. 

We  send  our  Attorney  Oeneral  to  Japan 
to  beg  President  Sukarno  not  to  start  trouble 
In  southeast  Asia.  Our  former  President, 
Dwight  Elsenhower,  got  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  a  statcvlslt  to  Japan  when 
he  had  to  turn  back  for  fear  of  being  killed. 
Premier  Nehru  turns  a  cold  neutral  face 
to  us  when  we  ask  for  friends,  but,  when 
the  Chinese  croes  his  border,  he  screams  for 
help  and  we  send  It. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  salutes  the  Pope 
and  talks  of  peace  and  then  runs  off  to  Cairo 
to  discuss  with  Nasser  ways  and  means  of 
starting  a  war  with  Israel. 

Japan,  a  defeated  nation,  builds  mcxe 
ships  and  shipyards.  America,  wiilch  won, 
shuts  shipyards  down. 

We  lose  a  Uttle  here;  we  lose  a  Uttle  there. 
Our  bUls  for  defense  come  to  over  $50  billion 
a  year.  Our  foreign  aid  amounts  to  another 
94  blUlon.  Can  someone  please  teU  me 
where  the  United  States  has  gained  toythlng 
except  deepening  eontempt?  Do  we  have  a 
brother  anywhere  who  Is  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  us? 

Am  I  angry?   Toubetlam. 


EflFect  of  Films  on  the  World:  Moscow 
FettiTal — ^A  Rqiort  by  George  Stevens, 
Jr.,  U.S.  IitformalioB  Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nnnaivA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  iSpeaker.  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  Include  In  the 
CoNGRsssioMAL  RicoRi)  fiome  excerpts 
from  an  extremely  Interesting  reix>rt  by 
the  able  Director  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
George  Stevens,  Jr.,  concerning  the  Third 
International  Film  Festival  held  last 
year  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  chairman  of  the  o£B- 
cial  U.S.  delegation  to  the  festival.  Al- 
though the  United  States  did  not  enter 
any  films  in  the  contest,  our  delegation 
took  to  the  festival  what  it  considered 
top  films  in  various  categories.  In  this 
report,  printed  in  the  October  17,  1963, 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mr.  Stevens  tells  of  the  Russian  reaction 
to  these  films  and  of  the  events  of  the 
contest. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Stevens'  report  in  view  of 
some  recent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
role  of  art  and  culture  In  the  Com- 
munist world.  The  Communists  attach 
very  graat  Importance  to  films  and  it  is 
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gremlin  in  the  last  a  years  the« 
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United  States  was  concerned. 

festival   ws  had   not  officially 


participated,  although  we  showed  a  film  out 
of  competition,  "The  Diary  at  Anne  Frank." 

In  the  second  fesUval  we  did  parUdpato 
with  a  fi™  that  waa  no*  well  received,  but 
our  parttdpattotx  was  not  on  a  large  scale. 

This  time  we  elected  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  an  experiment.  We 
wanted  to  take  what  we  thought  to  be  the 
very  best  American  filmmaking  to  Moscow 
and  to  show  it  at  their  festival.  The  films 
we  took  were:  "Weet  Side  Story."  a  musical, 
"Some  Uke  It  Hot,"  a  comedy,  "Ben-Hur," 
a  spectacle;  "David  and  Lisa."  a  snmll  film, 
and  Mr.  Kramer  had  with  him  two  of  his 
films,  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg"  and  "The 
Defiant  Ones."  In  this  we  felt  we  had  a 
rounded  group  of  American  films — films 
which  were  not  only  excellent  but  also 
showed  a  certain  diversity  in  American  film- 
making 

APPKALEO    TaSMENTXJUSLT 

The  first  film  to  be  shown  was  'West  Side 
Story.-  I  have  always  felt  that  this  would 
be  a  terribly  Intereatlng  film  to  see  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  there  have  been  those 
whe  felt  It  would  be  to  our  disadvantage 
to  show  It. 
-  The  first  showing  of  "West  Side  Story'  was 
at  10  o'clock  In  the  meaning. 

One  thing  we  found  very  quickly  was  that 
these  American  films  had  great  popularity 
and  there  was  a  great  curiosity  about  them, 
these  films  appealed  tremendously  to  the 
capitalistic  instincts  at  the  Busslans.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  appeared  at  the  theater 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  first 
show,  people  were  lined  up — the  Soviet  citi- 
zens were  lined  up  to  buy  their  tickets  for 
the  show  that  would  take  place  at  9  o'clock 
that  night — they  were  lined  up  as  far  as  we 
could  see. 

With  me  for  the  presentation  of  the  film 
that  morning  were  Susan  Strasljerg  and 
Stanley  Krsjner. 

As  we  came  Into  the  theater  I  sensed  a 
tremendous  kind  of  warmth  and  interest, 
really  more  than  warmth.  A  fascination  on 
the  part  of  this  audience,  a  hunger  and 
eagerness.  And  when  Susan  Strasberg  was 
introduced,  she  was  introduced  as  the  girl 
whd  originated  the  role  of  "The  Diary  of 
Anne  Prank"  on  Broadway.  This  brought 
tremendous  response,  great  applause  from 
the  SovleU.  becaxise  this  was  a  story  that 
they  had  an  affection  for. 

When  yb.  Kramer  came  on  he  made  some 
remarks  and  I  will  take  the  time  to  read 
them,  because  his  remarks  represent  the 
Ideas  with  which  we  represented  you  at  Moe- 
cow, and  I  can  say  in  reading  these  that 
they  were  interrupted  frequently  with 
applau.<)e. 

GRCATOl    UNDERSTANDING 

Mr  Kramer  said:  "The  purpose  of  a  film 
festival  •  •  •  and  the  stated  purpose  of  this 
one  •  •  •  the  people  attempt  greater  under- 
standing of  each  other  through  the  cinema 
art.  That  Is  why  the  American  delegation  is 
here.  There  is  a  great  deal  we  do  not  under- 
stand about  a  people  for  whom  we  have  much 
affection.  Now  we  bring  our  films  In  the 
belief  there  is  a  great  deal  you  do  not  under- 
stand about  us." 

Incidentally,  Peter  Ustinov  was'  along  on 
this  mission  and  every  time  the  Cubans  were 
introduced  they  were  introduced  as  "the 
people  from  that  heroic  little  island  " 

Peter  Ustinov  was  Just  a  man  with  a  beard. 
In  Moecow  they  had  never  seen  him;  they 
don't  know  what  he  does.  He  is  overweight, 
and  his  suit  is  never  pressed,  and  finally  he 
was  introduced.  I  would  see  him  around  in 
the  lobby  Introducing  himself  as  "Peter 
Ustinov,  I'm  from  that  heroic  little  island, 
England   ■ 

The  Russians  have  been.  In  my  opinion, 
great,   farslghted  about  the  idea  of  motion 


pictures,  probably  from  this  admonition  they 
have  >>»^  through  the  years  from  the  heads 
of  state.  And  for  some  time  now  they  have 
been  training  fllnunakers  from  around  the 
world  or  training  people  to  be  filmmakers. 

At  the  fesUval  they  have  an  opportuiUty 
to  bring  back  the  people  they  have  trained, 
the  person  from  Outer  Mongolia  has  gone 
iMkck  to  his  country  and  made  a  film — he 
can  bring  it  back  to  this  festival.  Conse- 
quently, there  were  34  films  shown  In  12 
days  in  competition — and,  for  the  Jury,  that's 
three  or  four  films  each  day.  which  is 
arduous.  But  the  filmmakers  from  Outer 
Mongolia,  the  filmmaker  from  Senegal,  the 
filmmaker  from  Tanganyika  who  has  been 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  comes  back  and 
he  has  his  night  on  the  stage  in  the  Kremlin 
right  alongside,  or  the  night  after  Felllnl  has 
had  it,  or  the  French  have  had  it.  And.  Its 
really  a  way  of  honoring  these  people,  whose 
cinema  Industries  they  are  devdoplng. 


CALIBXa  VXBT  LOW 

Consequently,  the  caUber  of  films  was  very 
low,  not  much  to  be  expected  really,  becaxise 
they  were  very  experimental.  These  are  ter- 
ribly small  countries,  and  some  of  them  are 
totally  Inept. 

But  In  seeing  the  audiences  look  at  dy- 
namic films,  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg"  was 
an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  with  the  Rus- 
sian audience,  because  an  audience  Is  unpre- 
dictable. You  can't  legislate  bow  an  audience 
will  respond  to  something  and  there  were 
great  suspicions  as  to  how,  on  the  part  of 
the  SovleU.  how  their  public  wovUd  respond 
to  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg." 

The  audience  was  stunned  by  It.  Their 
thoughts  were  aroused  by  it  and  there  were 
few  things  In  the  picture  that  the  SovleU 
overlooked.  For  Instance,  the  line  where  one 
of  the  actors  says:  '"The  Russians  have  made 
their  move  In  Czechoslovakia." 

You  hear  this  tremendoxis  bvizzing 
throughout  the  audience  to  a  new  idea,  or 
when  Maxlmllllan  Schell  in  his  summation 
before  the  J\iry  poinU  to  the  Germans  and 
says:  "Are  these  men  alone  guUty?  Or  U  it 
not  more  of  !»?  What  about  the  Russians 
•  •  •  who  made  a  i>act  with  Hitler  and  gave 
him  time?"    BtiaB-buzB-buaa-buzz. 

The  film  U  full  of  ideas  and  It  is  terribly 
dlfflc\Ut  to  know  which  Idea  someone  is  going 
to  take  out  of  It.  I  asked  my  interpreter, 
a  bright  young  man.  a  college  student,  what 
he  thotight  of  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg." 
He  said:  "I  like  that  film.  I  like  It  better 
than  'The  Great  Escape.'  I  like  films  with 
ideas  and  I  like  films  with  thoughU." 

And,  I  said,  realising  that  he  had  never 
seen  Spencer  Tracy  In  his  days  with  Kath- 
arine Hepbtu-n  (he  thought  Spencer  Tracy 
was  born  60  years  cAA) ,  "What  did  you  think 
of  Spencer  Tracy?"  and  he  said:  "He's  prob- 
ably the  best  actor  In  the  world." 

I  thought,  here's  a  young  man  who  has 
read  certain  things  about  the  United  States 
and  he  sees  a  man  playing  a  mldwestern 
Judge,  a  man  of  principle,  and  plays  It  so  well 
that  this  boy  thinks  he  U  the  best  actor  in 
the  world.  I  think  this  young  man  has  had 
an  impM-ession.  And  that's  why  I  think  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  films  behind  the 
Iron  Ctirtaln  as  far  as  the  Western  World  Is 
concerned. 

When  you  figure  that  In  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  11  million  people  see  films  each  day, 
that's  a  tremendous  source  of  thinking  and 
reeiponse. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  and  to  the  whole 
experience  at  Mocsow,  Just  the  Idea  that  we 
have  a  real  opportunity  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  sending  our  very  beet  films  be- 
cause they  reach  across  the  huge  Soviet 
Union.  They  reach  11  million  people  a  day. 
I  think  our  only  danger  Is  to  send  anything 
but  our  best,  to  send  films  with  the  strongest 
ideas  and  I  think  we  wlU  be  richly  rewarded. 
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Dr.  Glena  Olds:  InBorator  at  Spriag- 
Mi  Cdkffe 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TTTf.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  as- 
suming the  presidency  of  Springfield 
College  in  my  home  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass..  in  1958,  Dr.  Glenn  Olds  has  trans- 
formed this  well-known  college  into  a 
vibrant  institution  with  a  revitalized  cur- 
riculum, increased  enrollment,  new 
buildings,  and  new  programs  for  aiding 
Juvenile  delinquents,  the  establishment 
of  a  physical  education  and  community 
servioe  training  program  fcH-  Peace 
Corpsmen  going  to  tAtin  America,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Community  Ten- 
sions Center  which  was  the  first  to  be 
established  In  the  country. 

"nie  February  15  issue  oi  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  carried  a  most  in- 
teresting article  of  tribute  to  Dr.  Olds  for 
his  achievements  at  Springfield  College, 
written  by  Mary  Kersey  Harvey,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  it 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RECoko: 

Olcnn  Olds  :  Innovatob  at  SFanvonzLD 
(By  Mary  Kersey  Harvey) 

When  Glenn  Olds  sisumetl  the  invsidency 
of  Springfield  College  In  1968  (at  the  age  of 
37) ,  he  found  It  enfeebled  by  9  years  of  defi- 
cit financlfig,  struggling  to  recover  lU  mis- 
sion. There  wasn't  one  bona  fide  classroom 
building  for  a  student  body  of  1,100.  Fac- 
ility salaries  averaged  a  little  over  96,000. 
Seven  members  of  the  English  faculty  hud- 
dled In  a  single  oOice  behind  the  handball' 
court.  Although  Springfield  was  world- 
famous  as  a  developer  of  physical  education 
teachers  and  youth  leaders,  its  "suMn-gasbord** 
curriculum  lacked  coherence  and  balance. 
"Springfield  needed."  Olds  recalls,  "every- 
thing money  could  buy,  but  It  still  had  the 
one  thing  money  cannot  buy — a  moral  com- 
mitment and  conviction  about  a  quality  of 
education  of  the  whole  man  In  the  service 
of  all  men.    On  this  we  built." 

Olds  shattered  traditions,  tramped  on  aca- 
demic toes,  and  questioned  everything,  in 
the  style  of  all  Innovators.  He  was  obviously 
not  trying  to  win  any  populalhty  eontesU. 
His  strategy  was  the  dialectic  and  dialogue 
of  crisis,  creativity,  and  construction.  In 
leas  than  6  years — ^with  the  help  of  many 
dedicated  faculty  members — he  has  revamped 
and  revitalized  the  college's  imdergraduate 
curriculum,  reorganized  and  strengthened 
lU  division  of  graduate  study,  and  given 
fresh  Impetus  to  lU  world-known  interna- 
tional outreach.  Under  this  program  Olds 
has  established  relationships  with  campuses, 
teachers,  and  studenu  In  several  Asian,  Af- 
rican, and  Latin  American  countries. 

Oleim  Olds  describes  himself  as  Just  an 
Oregon  farmer  at  heart.  His  family  crossed 
the  plains  in  a  covered  wagon.  He  logged 
and  farmed  along  with  his  father,  milked 
a  dooen  cows  before  going  to  grade  school 
every  morning,  and  helped  fortify  the  chron- 
ically feeble  family  finances  as  a  boy  boxer 
in  curtain  raisers  in  remote.  Pacific  North- 
west rings.  He  spUt  oordwood  fcr  a  wbole 
simmtsr  to  buy  a  trumpet  that  he  parlayed 
Into  his  own  danee  band,  an  outfit  that 
helped  pay  his  way  through  college.    Sum- 


mers he  q>ent  alone  in  the  mountains  as  a 
forest  ranger,  reading,  writing,  and  refiectlng. 

"My  whole  life,"  he  observes,  "has  been  one 
of  participation  and  reflection,  advance,  and 
withdrawal."  Once  he  hitchhiked  all  over 
the  United  States.  His  mother  was  a  Mor- 
mon, his  father  a  Roman  Catholic.  They 
raised  Olds  to  be  a  Quaker.  In  college  he 
studied  Judaism  and  was  later  ordained  a 
Methodist  minister.  At  Tale  his  dissert %- 
tlon  on  "The  Nature  of  Moral  Insight"  earned 
him  a  Ph.  D.  In  philosophy.  Tough  on  him- 
self (his  workday  for  years  has  been  roughly 
16  hours) ,  he  can't  understand  why  a  country 
that  can  send  satellites  spinning  around  the 
earth  can't  find  a  way  to  get  the  man  out  of 
the  boy. 

One  way  to  speed  the  maturation  process. 
Olds  believes.  Is  to  draw  the  student  Into 
affairs  of  the  college.  Today  the  student  Is 
Involved  In  running  Springfield  to  a  remak- 
able  degree.  Olds  put  the  student  body 
president  Into  the  president's  cabinet,  ("I 
tried  to  get  blm  elected  to  the  board  of 
tniatees,  but  failed,  though  I  haven't  sur- 
rendered yet.")  He  instituted  regular  stu- 
dent leadership  training  conference,  dorm 
councils  for  self-government,  annual  budget 
reviews  with  studenU,  convocations  on  crisis 
Issues,  and  weekly  meetings  with  students  In 
his  own  home. 

Tlie  college  sets  an  example  of  putting 
service  ahead  of  self  by  sharing  Ite  resources 
generously  with  the  local,  national,  and 
world  community.  Among  Ite  many  serv- 
ice programs  are : 

A  halfway  house  to  help  youthful  offenders 
mak<  the  transition  from  prison  to  society. 
Springfield  is  the  only  college  operating  such 
a  center.  (The  other  three  are  run  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.)  In  Just  2  years  the  pre- 
release guidance  center  has  put  scores  of 
young  men  back  into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

A  pkbyslcal  education  and  community  serv- 
ice training  program  for  Peace  Corps  men 
going  into  Latin  America,  described  by 
Deputy  Director  William  Moyers,  as  "one  of 
the  country's  finest." 

The  college's  conununlty  tensions  center 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  In  the 
country,  (lliere  are  still  only  a  handful.) 
It  conducte  research  and  offers  courses  and 
consultation  In  racial,  ethnic,  and  rellgloxis 
relations. 

A  partial  listing  of  community  agencies  and 
Institutions  where  Springfield  alumni  now 
serve  would  Include  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, American  Heart  Association,  American 
Red  Cross,  Boys'  Clubs,  Boy  ScouU,  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  Jevrish  Welfare  Board,  USO,  TMCA, 
the  YWCA.  Others  are  to  be  found  serving 
camps  and  Recreation  departznenU,  correc- 
tive and  penal  institutions,  guidance  centers, 
halfway  hoxises.  hospitals,  neighborhood 
houses,  and  hundreds  of  schools  and  col- 
leges in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  55 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Diving  Olds'  short  tenure  at  Springfield, 
faculty  fringe  benefiU  have  Increased  45  per- 
cent and  salaries  have  risen  from  25  to  35  per- 
cent. Seven  new  buildings  have  gone  up. 
Scholarships  and  annual  Income  have  tripled, 
the  budget  doubled.  Enrollment  reached  a 
record  high  last  fall — 1,546  full-time  stu- 
denU. A  few  months  ago  the  B.A.  was  added 
to  the  string  of  degrees  the  college  now 
awards  (BJ3.,  BJ>J:.,  M.S.,  M.  Bd.,  DP.E.). 
The  Springfield  College  Corp.  (which  included 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  has 
been  revitalized  by  new  men  and  women 
from  across  the  country,  including  Art  Link- 
letter  In  Los  Angeles.  American  Motors  mag- 
nate George  Cullen  in  Detroit,  and  radio-TV 
executive  Jolin  Hayes  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co. 

"Someone  once  wisely  said,"  Olds  polnU 
out,  "that  good  education  Is  always  ahead 
of  the  people  and  behind  the  needs  of  the 
thnea.    I  ttilnk  a  good  educator  should  be 


in  that  terrible  tension  In  between — bring- 
ing the  liveliest  sense  of  the  needs  of  his 
time  and  the  posslbUlties  of  human  nature 
to  bear  on  the  realities  and  reaources  of  his 
people — both  studenU  and  faculty  and  those 
who  support  them.  It  Is  not  the  coziest  spot 
in  the  world,"  Olds  admlU,  "and  It  Is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  loneliest.  But.  man  for 
man,  hoxu-  for  hour.  It  Is  siirely  the  liveliest. 
And,  one  would  like  to  hope,  one  of  the 
helplngest.  How  could  one  feel  otherwise 
when  his  deepest  desire  Is  to  lift  the  largest 
load  fOT  htunan  good  In  the  shortest  time?  ' 


Faitb  m  Oarselves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHa 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  February  1964  issue  of 
Sunshine  magazine,  published  since  1924 
in  Litchfield.  SI.,  is  an  excellent  article 
by  W.  G.  VoUmer.  It  needs  no  explana- 
tion and  I  commend  Its  reading  to  my 
colleagues. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  article 
follows : 

Faith  in  Oussklvks 

(By  W.  G.  Vollmer) 

The  Scrlpturse  remind  us  that  "As  a  man 
thlnketh  In  his  heart,  so  is  he."  This  Biblical 
admonition  tellS  us  that  we  cannot  think  In 
terms  of  faUure,  and  then  succeed — in  torms 
of  weakness,  and  then  be  strong — In  terms  of 
fear,  and  then  be  courageous — in  terms  of 
doubt,  and  then  have  faith. 

Oxu*  material  well-being  is  ample  proof 
that  we  have  had  faith  in  ourselves. 

It  is  proof,  too,  that  the  "Lord  heliw  those 
who  help  themselves." 

Each  of  xis  can  help  revive  the  spirit  which 
built  our  country  by  renewing  and  revltollz- 
ing  this  faith  in  ourselves. 

We  know  that  it  has  paid  off  in  richer.  In 
happier,  in  fuller  lives. 

We  know  that  it  has  brought  us  the  great- 
est outf>ourlng  of  goods  and  services  the 
world  has  ever  known  before. 

We  know,  too,  that  It  can  bring  us  peace 
and  seciirlty. 

The  history  of  oui  country  Is  the  history 
of  a  people  with  faith  in  themselves. 

But  in  recent  years  we  have  lost  some  of 
this  faith. 

We  have  started  leaning  upon  the  Oovern- 
ment  for  aid  and  for  assistance — we  have 
started  looking  to  the  Government  for  the 
solution  of  personal  and  community  prob- 
lems. 

If  we  persist  In  this  dependency  upon 
Government,  we  shall  surely  destroy  one  of 
the  basic  faiths  that  helped  to  make  our 
country  free,  prosperous,  and  strong. 

As  dependence  upon  the  Government's 
ability  to  solve  personal  and  community 
problems  Increases,  faith  In  ourselves  Is 
gradually  weakened  •  •  •  and  eventually 
destroyed. 

Faith  In  our  own  Ingenuity,  resourceful- 
ness, and  ability  to  take  care  of  the  basic 
needs  of  life  Is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  human  rlghte  and  personal  liberties. 

This  kind  of  faith  In  ourselves  is  what 
our  forefathers  handed  down  to  us.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  perserve  it  untarnished — 
undiminished,  for  the  generations  which  will 
follow  us. 
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EXTBNSK  m  OF  REBiARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  RARRT 


OF  BBnmXNTATIVBS 

rOsfnurt  13. 1964 


which 


Df  THXHOQSB 

Thundag, 

Mr.  BARRT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  this  week 
at  the  mil*  Uis  e  this  bodj  paoaed.  with 
bipartisan  mapp  rt,  the  most  far-read- 
ing ciTll  TigbtB  1  4H  since  Reconstractkm 
Dajrs,  Negro  HlitCKT  Week  was  and  is 
behig  celebrated  in  many  homes,  schools. 
chur^MS.  chits,  and  oiganiaations 
throughout  our  xiuntry.. 

I  am  proud  to  saj  that  the  puUlc 
schools  in  TonMen.  N.Y^  which  I  have 
the  honmr  and  prtrflege  to  represent,  are 
this  year  partlopatlng  in  Negro  Bbrtory 
Week,  according  to  the  following  artlde 
in  the  Tonken  Herald 
of  the  leading  Maey 
tn  Wlneheater  county : 
sr 
win  mark  Negro 
tilth  qpeclAl 
IgngTMiM  uid  titliUlM  at  all  grad*  lareU. 

aehool  Sipt.  <ane»  8.  Hoberg  haa 
ilaoiantary  aehool  teachers 
Ottida  for  Tea  diera"  on  eoatrlhottona  ot 
Afro-Amartcana  t » tha  AoMtlean  culture. 
The  guMa  oont  dna  Ulustntttona  and  aam- 
Parria  la  tha  areaa  ot  lan- 
crafta.  ptayalcal  aetlTl- 
tlaa.  aiiale.  aodlof Ttaoal  alda  and  reference 
matarlala  f on 

Albert  J.  "nvrria.  muale  eoocdlnator,  haa 
prepared  a  Uatof  ipprofirlata  raoordlngi  and 
tnatrumantal  pai  f orxaaaoaa.  FhoCoiprapha 
ot  outatandlBf  H  igroaa  and  poatera  on  Ife- 
gio  hlatory  and  ]  amphlwta  are  made  aTall- 
able  by  tha  Tonk  ira  Cnmmlaalon  on  Hiunan 
Ralati. 


plea  oo  aU 
arta. 


Sponsored  by 
Study  of  Negro 


the  Association  for  the 
Life  and  History,  Negro 
History  We^  g  }t  Its  start  in  1928.  It 
is  an  occasion  f  >r  public  exercise,  invit- 
ing q?eclal  atteinon  to  the  achievements 
of  the  Negro,  with  the  cooperation  of 
ministers,  teacners.  professional  and 
businessmen  Uvoughout  the  coimtry, 
this  celebration  aas  proved  to  be  an  an- 
nual success.  I  egro  History  Week  has 
helped  to  arous  i  American  people  to  a 
keener  mvreda:  ion  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Negro  to  c  vlllzatlon. 

The  Aseodatk  n  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  Hlstor:  was  organized  In  1915. 
The  five  purpoe<  s  of  the  association  are 
as  follows: 

First,  promote  historical  research  and 
writing; 

Second,  pxibllih  books  on  Negro  life 
and  history  ; 

Third,  promo  ;e  study  of  the  Negro 
through  schoo  s.  colleges,  churches, 
homes,  fratemhir  groups,  and  clubs  ; 

Fourth,  oollec  Ion  of  historical  manu- 
scripts and  mati  er  relating  to  the  Negro 
people  throughout  the  world:  and 

Fifth,  bring  ibout  harmony  between 
the  races  and  acceptance  by  interpret- 
hig  the  history  >f  one  to  the  other. 

Since  the  educ  atlonal  ai^nmch  to  dvU 
rights  is  as  impMrtant  as  the  legal  ap- 
proach. I  thoug  It  it  appnH>rlate  to  call 
attention  to  the  program  that  Is  being 
sponsOTed  by  tie  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Ate  and  History. 


Those  desiring  more  information  on 
the  "Guide  for  Teachers"  and  other  edu- 
cational materials  published  by  this  or- 
ganization, may  address  their  inquiries 
as  follows:  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History.  1538  Ninth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


Slcepiaf    Bear    Dnnei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   IdCHIOAK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  two  very 
touching  letters  received  'by  me,  one 
from  a  distinguished  American  and  con- 
servatlonlst.  Miss  Mary  Harden,  urging 
enactment  of  an  adequate  legislative  au- 
thorization for  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeahore  Park,  and  the  other 
from  her  brother.  Clare  Harden. 

I  believe  these  two  communications 
constitute  a  fine  memorial  for  a  splendid 
American  citizen  and  her  words  on  the 
■need  for  an  adequate  national  reserva- 
tion in  the  area  are  not  only  plain  but 
compelling. 

The  letters  fc^ow : 

Pkbruakt  6.  1964. 

Dea«  Ma.  OiNCKix:  This  may  be  a  bit  un- 
uaual,  but  I  am  fulfilling,  aa  Mlas  Harden's 
brother,  her  last  wish.  In  forwarding  to  you 
thla  letter. 

This  morning  she  was  In  an  autonu>blle 
accident   and,  I  am  sure,   killed  Instantly. 

Thla  letter  waa  typed  ready  for  her  slgna- 
tvuw.  and  I  think  that  thla  would  be  ber 
wlah,   that   I  maU   the  letter  that  she  had 
given  on  the  5th  of  February. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clare  Harden 

Carson   Cttt.   Mich 

February  5    196^ 
Hon.  John  Dincell, 
House  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Sa:  I  am  writing  you  concerning  Senate 
bill  792,  Sleeping  Bear  and  National  •Lake - 
shore  Park,  passed  recently  by  the  Senate.  I 
understand  that  this  bill  U  now  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  of  the 
House  ot  Repreaentativea  Interior  Conunit- 
tee.  Two  other  bills — GaimN,  HJl.  2400,  and 
Stazblb.  HJl.  4901 — relating  to  the  same 
territory  are  also  before  the  subcommittee. 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  interests  (recrea- 
tion, conservation,  wildlife)  and  ne^ds 
(stimulation  of  local  and  State  economy,  in- 
creased tourist  actlvitiea)  of  the  people  of 
Michigan,  there  is  an  lu^ent  need  for  more 
park  land  than  specified  in  8.  792.  Nothing 
less  than  77,000  acres  should  be  considered 
adequate  in  relation  to  the  population 
growth  of  Michigan  and  the  area  surround- 
ing the  Great  Lakes. 

As  you  consider  blU  S.  792,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  find  many  constructive  provisions 
for  meeting  the  objections  of  the  opposi- 
tion. One  forward-looking  provision  is  con- 
cerned with  cooperative  planning  among 
Federal,  State,  axui  local  governments  for 
the  development  of  Sleeping  Bear  and  Lake- 
shore  Park.  Many  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion group  are  not  even  residents  of  Michi- 
gan, but  I  am  confident  that  you.  as  a  cit- 
izen of  Michigan,  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  park  which 


will  take  care  of  the  people  that  you  repre- 
sent as  well  aa  all  the  cittama  ot  »««*i«gftw 

Will  you  please  alert  your  faUow  Oongreae- 
men.  particularly  conunlttea  membera.  to 
thU  very  Important  problam  ot  park  ex- 
pansion of  acreage  ot  bUl  8.  703  to  TT.OOO 
acres 

Respectfully  yours. 


It  Was  Plawied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aourm  casolima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  the  recent 
attack  on  our  Panama  Canal  Z(Hie  was 
cold,  calculated,  stark  aggression— com- 
pcu-ahle  to  other  instances  of  Communist 
aggressicxi. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  remind  this  House  of 
the  ruthless  Russian  Comniunist  attack 
on  Finland,  lithuanlA,  lAtvia.  ESrtonia. 
Hungary  and  Pciand.  Mr!  Speaker,  this 
attack  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was 
inspired  by  this  same  international  con- 
spiracy. 

I  urge  every  Blember  of  the  Congress 
and  every  citizen  to  carefully  study  the 
following  documented  facts  by  John  T. 
Otiourke  which  sKieared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  on  January  22 : 
Those  Panamaniait  Rxotb  Wtex  a  Put- Up  Job 
(By  John  T.  OHourke) 

How  did  so  much  public  comment  about 
the  Panamanian  riots  get  so  completely  off 
the  track?  It  must  baffle  even  the  most 
charitable  nUnd. 

How,  Indeed,  oould  such  a  trivial  circum- 
stance trigger  aucb  crazy  behavior?  It  makes 
one  reach  for  Dr.  Freud's  wltchbook  on  sym- 
bolism and  compulsions. 

rr    WAS    rLANNKD 

The  real  answer  is,  of  course,  it  was  manu- 
factured, and  that  is  what  so  many  re- 
porters missed. 

No  one,  of  course,  expected  anything  but 
lies  from  Panamals  radio  and  preaa,  or  from 
Moeoow,  Cuba  or  anti-American  news  media 
in  South  American. 

WHKRC'S    THE     GiriLT 

But  bow  does  one  explain  the  self -starting 
guilt  feeling,  or  whatever  It  waa.  that  ob- 
viously inspired  various  pundlta  and  com- 
mentators (and  those  who  parrot  than) 
which  caiised  them  to  swallow  the  propa- 
ganda whole  and  blanle  nonviolent  fiag- 
raising  schoolchildren  and  their  parents  for 
the  organized  and  deliberate  violence  and 
destruction  by  Invading  mobs? 

News  reports,  when  they  stuck  to  facts, 
were  acciu^te  enough  to  make  actual  events 
clear.    The  zone  was  invaded. 

But.  almost  inunedlately.  interpreters  be- 
gan Interpreting,  predigesters  of  opinion 
began  masticating,  and  newspaper  readers 
and  TV  and  radio  listeners  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  being  told  that  it  waa  all  due  to  the 
"colonialism"  of  the  threatened  Canal  Zone 
residents,  as  If  they  or  the  canal  took  money 
out  of  Panama,  instead  of  putting  money 
into  it.  The  fact  is.  far  from  exploiting  the 
country,  the  canal  brlngi,  directly  and  In- 
directly, an  amount  about  equal  to  the  en- 
tire Panamanian  RepuUlc'a  ann^il  budget. 
■aauH  WAixf 

One  so-called  special  correspondent  (not 
this  newspaper's)   wrote  a  Juicy  lead  about 
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the  "flary  studant  laadar"  crying  "There  la 
our  Barlln  Wall"  aa  he  pointed  to  the  Xenoa 
along  tha  Canal  Bona  border. 

Thla  dim  bulb  failed  to  report  that  peace- 
ful Panaaanlana,  ot  oourM,  never  have 
trouble  walking  Into  the  zone  at  all;  In  fact, 
even  tha  first  demonatratora  marched  In. 
unmoleated,  only  to  then  attack,  bum,  and 
deatroy. 

And  later,  of  ooorae,  to  kill. 

BACKOBOTTKD 

There  la  a  background  to  this  tragic  event 
which  should  at  least  be  roui^y  sketched  In. 
If  newspaiier  readers  are  to  be  able  to  put  It 
In  focua,  and  to  sense  the  atmosphere  In 
which  It  occurred. 

To  start  with,  this  riot  was  planned.  A 
mlnuta-by-mlnute  record  ot  the  real  at- 
tack ahows  that  It  started  in  several  strategic 
placea,  practically  simultaneously. 

ICOB  STEZaZD 

It  waa  coordinated  with  sound  trucks  In- 
citing and  directing  the  mob,  and  with  radio 
taroadoasta  on  atationa  owned  by  both  left- 
wing  polltldana  and  the  oUgarchlata. 

Panama'a  radio  MIA   network   began   to 
build  up  the  atory  even  before  the  attack, 
zr'a  TaADinoMAL 

There's  nothing  new  in  all  this.  Moba 
have  been  uaed.  deliberately  and  cynically, 
by  the  handful  of  family  dynasties  which 
own  and  run  (badly)  Panama  ever  since  the 
country  waa  foiinded. 

Rlotera  against  the  completely  legal  pres- 
ence of  the  United  Statea  in  the  Canal  Zone 
are  hired  by  local  poUtlclans  d\ulng  election 
canq>algna  to  provide  a  scapegoat  for  the 
people  they  govern,  whose  poverty  they  are 
either  unwilling  or  xmable  to  alleviate.  Thla 
la  deaplta  the  tact  that  Panama  la  the  second 
highest  recipient  of  U£.  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

There  la  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose, with  election  day  only  4  months  away, 
that  theae  riots  were.  Itx  the  first  time  In 
Panama's  history,  a  spontaneous  reaction  to 
a  fiag  being  raised  by  achoolohlldren  at  a 
aehool  (buUt  by  JJJS.  taxpayers)  Inside  the 
Canal  Zone.  That  was  the -excuse  for  the 
riot;  not  the  raaaon. 

Hal  Hendrlx.  Scrlppa-Howard's  seasoned 
reporter  on  Latin  America,  quoted  an  expert 
wltneaa  that  It  was  the  best  organized 
"spontaneoua"  riot  he  ever  aaw. 

SLOOAMS 

In  addition  to  traditional  antl-Amerlcan 
riots  mentioned  above,  regularly  paid  for  by 
p<dltlclana.  the  Panamanian  bcu^kgronnd  in- 
cludea  equally  well  organised  campaigna  of 
sloganeering.  Walls  of  buildings  are  kept 
bright  by  "students"  with  palntpots.  smear- 
ing "The  Canal  Is  Oural"  and  denunclatlona 
of  "Yankee  Imperialist  Dogs."  They  get  pcdd 
for  the  j>alnt  Job. 

VS,  Oanal  Zone  kids  read  ^ese  signs. 
They  are  alao  taught  In  school  the  eanalls 
actual  statue.  They  know  who  built  it,  who 
paid  for  It,  and  who  pays  the  yearly  fee  to 
Panama. 

who's  a  dog? 

They  alao  know  that  the  "Imperialist 
Tankee  Dogs"  referred  to  means  their  pop. 
who  perhaps  runs  one  of  the  locomotives 
that  tow  the  ships,  or  who  works  at  the 
commissary.  They  dont  see  pop  as  an  im- 
perialist dog. 

Then  there  la  mother.  She,  for  Instance, 
used  to  be  able  to  buy  good,  cheap  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  beef  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  But  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  UJB. 
Oovemment  agreed  to  buy  Panamanian  beef 
instead,  which  la  poorer  and  oosta  more. 

Is  thla  "tolonlallsm"?  Whose  colonialism? 
At  any  rate,  mother  doeant  feel  a  Ut  like 
an  Imperialist.  Probably  aha  haa  aounded 
off  at  the  dinner  table  when  the  meat  was 
toutfber  than  neoal,  and  cost  more. 


Pethapa.  in  ttils  atmoafiliera.  a  btt  of  re- 
■ontfulnees  oan  be  nadenSood.  ICnd  you. 
theae  UjB.  oblldreii  dldnt  tear  up  the  Pan- 
amanian fiag,  which  la  the  usual  fate  of  UJ3. 
flacpi  at  the  bands  ot  Panamanian  and  other 
Latin  studenta. 

All  they  did  waa  holat  their  own  at  their 
school.  They  alsouldnt  have  done  It;  grant- 
ed. 

But  It  waa  a  foregone  conclusion,  whjta 
they  they  did.  that  young  Panamanians 
would  martdi  on  it.  After  all,  they  have 
been  organlaed  (and  paid)  to  do  Jiist  that 
aort  of  thing  for  years. 

The  radio  waa  building  up  the  rtickiis 
even  before  It  started.  However,  It  la  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  flag  ralalng  had  not  been 
uaed  aa  a  trigger,  something  else  would  have 
been  found  soon. 

THKT'BK  CHKAP 

Blots  Uke  theae  do  not  ooet  much  to 
start — a  ooapl*  of  years  ago,  a  demonstrator 
oould  be  hired  all  day  for  a  dollar  and  per- 
h^ia  beer  and  aandwlches  at  midday.  Once 
It  la  getng,  loafers  wUl  Join  the  melee  Just 
for  the  beer  and  aandwlchea,  and  hope  for 
a  dollar. 

But.  wfaUe  the  "students"  first  threw  rocks 
and  burned  automobllee,  the  real  fireworks 
came  later  in  the  evening  and  to  assume 
that  It  was  "spontaneous"  is  to  display  a 
naivete  equal  to  adult  belief  In  Santa  Claua. 

nrananbcnoif 

There  was  the  radio  station  owned  by 
Panama's  woman  deputy  Ihelma  King,  who 
travels  regularly  to  Castro's  Cuba,  shouting 
to  people  to  march  on  the  zone  to  "defend" 
Panama's  holy  soil,  and  calling  on  them  to 
take  the  guns  away  from  their  own  National 
Guard  and  uae  thnn,  unleas  the  Guards 
Joined  them  In  the  attack. 

There  waa  the  oonaervatlve  pckrty  radio 
statlcm,  acreaming  tha.t  the  only  good  gringo 
waa  a  dead  gringo. 

Altho  It  waant  reported  at  first.  It  Is  now 
well-known  that  defending  canal  police  used 
their  weapons  only  after  they  ran  out  of  tear 
gaa.  and  that  the  UJB.  troope  were  never  call- 
ed out  until  7:59  pjn.  on  Thursday,  January 
9,  after  the  burning  and  destroying  had  been 
going  on  Inalde  the  Canal  Zone  for  more 
than  S  hours.  (The  first  batch  ot  students 
entered  the  zone  at  4:40  pjn.) 

LTZNO  PXOPAOANDA 

When  snipers  fired  on  the  VS.  troops  they 
returned  the  fire. 

This  U  what  President  Chlarl  told  his  peo- 
ple over  the  radio  was  a  "cowardly  UB.  at- 
tack." Thla  la  what  Panama'a  Ambaaaador 
to  the  United  Natlona  aald  waa  "bloody  ag- 
gression." They  knew,  when  they  said  these 
things,  what  actuaUy  waa  going  on.  They 
knew  they  were  lying. 

Scrlppa-Howard's  Reporter  Hendrlx  man- 
aged to  get  Into  the  riddled  Tlvoll  Hotel  (In 
the  aone  but  near  the  border)  by  Sunday 
afternoon.  VJS.  troops  were  using  it  as  an 
observaUon  post.  It  was  still  xmder  attack. 
About  860  rounds  were  fired  at  It,  and  10 
Molotov  cocktails.  All  the  windows  on  the 
fire  Bide  were  smaahed  by  bullets.  Trained 
U.S.  marksmen  had  been  posted  In  the  hotel, 
and  directed  careful  fire  at  the  snipers. 
Who's  attacking  wham? 

IT  BUanusD 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  U.S.  soldiery 
returned  fire  with  fire  was  undoubtedly  a 
profound  shock,  not  only  in  Panama,  but  all 
over  South  America.  It's  understandable; 
let's  look  at  the  background  again. 

In  the  last  big  demonstration  against  the 
canal.  In  I960,  VS.  troopa  stood  fast  and 
held  their  fire,  aa  eommanded.  while  the 
Panamanian  mob  atoned  them.  Although 
soldiers  were  felled  as  they  heltf  ttielr  ranks, 
not  a  eartrtdge  waa  exploded. 


H^vertheleas.  the  noct  day,  a  newspaper 
owned  and  opermted  by  the  son  of  a  former 
Prealdent  of  Panama,  carried  a  page  1  car- 
toon showing  the  faoe  ot  Prealdent  Baen- 
hower  with  the  body  of  a  monster,  hU  claws 
disemboweling  a  brave  Panamanian  youth, 
and  Mr.  Klaenhower*B  bloody  fangs  tearing 
Into  the  hero's  entralla. 

Apparently,  many  comparatively  recent 
events  have  convinced  South  Americans  and 
others  that  VJ8.  troopa  are,  by  policy,  paper 
tigers. 

For  Instance,  In  Venesuela,  both  VJB.  sol- 
diers and  oflloers  have  been  stripped  of  tbelr 
uniforms  down  to  their  drawers,  degraded, 
and  kidnaped  by  armed  gangs,  without  firing 
a  shot. 

KvzN  TBS  KAanncs 

No  rlfie  even  cracked  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  whole  file  of  U.S.  Marines  were  kid- 
naped and  held  for  ransom  by  Raul  Castro. 
And  these  were  Leathernecks.  Perhaps  that 
incident  may  have  started  the  notion  that 
the  U.S.  military  were  harmleas. 

You  can  readily  see  why  it  oomes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  Latlna  and  others  when  It 
tiims  out  our  guns  actually  will  shoot. 

MO 


Two  days  ago,  Panamanian  Ambassador 
Agulllno  Boyd  denied  the  one  Important  new 
ingredient  that  made  this  most  recent  out- 
break different  from  earlier  onea,  and  more 
sinister.  He  aald  there  waa  no  Communist 
Castro  Influence. 

This  ignorea  the  fact  that  leftwlng  Deputy 
Thelma  King,  screaming  for  blood  cm  her 
radio,  had  been  to  Havana. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  aOO  or  SOO  Pan- 
amanian "students"  had  recently  been  put 
throvigh  the  Che  Guevara's  school  for 
guerrillas. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  one  "student" 
killed  In  the  riot  waa  one  Aroeemena.  He 
was  as,  married,  had  two  ehUdren,  and  had 
Just  been  In  Havana  for  3  weeks. 

A  BTUonrrr 

If  these  are  mere  coincidences  and  Am- 
bassador Boyd  Is  right,  then  only  Panama's 
leading  politicians  are  left  to  be  responsible 
for  the  whole  thing. 

Ambassador  Boyd  alao  said  his  Oovemment 
had  Instructed  him  to  say  that  nothing  abort 
of  a  new  treaty,  with  a  view  In  Panamanian 
control  of  the  canal,  would  satisfy. 

One  resident  of  Panama  City  aaked  our 
reporter:  "How  can  thej  expect  to  run  the 
canal  when  they  cant  even  collect  their  own 
garbage."   Look  up  that  street." 

And  sure  enough,  the  street  waa  filthy 
with  garbage. 

THAT  PAT  was 

Another  Issue  caUed  "burning"  in  the 
news  dispatches  Is  the  pay  and  Job  differen- 
tials between  Panamanians  and  U.S.  citizens 
hired  In  the  zone.  Pay  haa  been  largely 
equalised  by  now,  but  Job  oppcniunlty  dif- 
ferentlala  still  "bum." 

But  most  readers  do  not  know  that  while 
it  had  ben  corrected  In  the  zone,  Panaman- 
ians themselves  still  operate  not  on  two  dif- 
ferentials, but  three;  one  for  Americans,  one 
for  Panamaniana,  and  a  tiiird  for  nonna- 
tlonals  who  get  less  than  Panamanians  for 
doing  the  same  labor.  Theae  are  largely 
Negroes  from  the  Caribbean  Islands  who 
have  smuggled  themselves  In  to  try  to  earn 
a  living. 

In  the  country  illegally,  they  dare  not 
complain  or  organize  against  their  own  ex- 
ploitation; they're  warned  that  If  they  do, 
they'll  be  shipped  out  to  the  islands  where 
the  pickings  are  even  Slimmer. 

WHOSE  KoirrrT 
Panamanian    financial    idealism    applies 
strictly  to  money  from  the  Yankees;  not  to 
their  own. 
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OP  REPRESXNTATIVES 

February  13.  l»6i 


Mr.    Speaker,    Jack 

'  vTiter  for  the  Waahlng- 

uid  other  Scrlpp6-How- 


ard  newq?apers,  has  recently  been 
awarded  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award. 
I  have  fc^owed  Mr.  Steele's  accurate  and 
nonpartisan  reporting  for  many  years 
and  it  has  always  been  a  source,  of  regret 
to  me  that  he  is  not  carried  by  any  of 
the  newspapers  in  my  district.  I  take 
this  (qTporttinity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Ste^e  on  receiving  this  great  award  and 
I  salute  him  as  a  model  for  others  in  his 
profeasion.  The  January  24.  1964.  issue 
of  the  Washington  News  showed  right- 
ful pride  in  announcing  this  award  to  one 
of  its  moat  distinguished  contributors. 

TTie  artiide  follows  : 

Jack  STSD.a  Ckack£  Another 

Jack  Steele.  Washington  political  writer  for 
the  Washington  DaUy  Newt  and  other 
Scrlppa-Howard  newspapers,  is  an  old  hand 
at  eradOng  ezcluslTe  stories.  As  a  result,  he 
haa  been  awarded  a  number  of  top  prizes. 

He  has  Jiist  woo  another — the  annual  Bmle 
Pyle  Memorial  Awaid.  worth  91,000  In  cash 
and  an  engraTed  plaque.  This  was  for  the 
"magnlflcent"  Job  (quoting  tbe  Judgee)  he 
did  last  summer  In  his  on-the-spot  stories  of 
t&e  racial  troublee  In  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Jack  is  a  flrst-class  reporter  In  anybody's 
book — accurate,  obJecUve,  diligent.  So  we 
take  deep  pride  in  this  latest  recognition. 

We  also  happily  salute  BlU  Porterfleld  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  (a  compeUtor  of  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Hoxiston  Press) .  Mr.  Porter- 
fleld won  an  Identical  lu-ize  (the  Ernie  Pyle 
Award  was  given  In  duplicate  this  year) .  We 
quote  from  the  Judges : 

"He  gets  inside  the  characters  about  whom 
he  writes.  You  finish  reading  his  stories 
with  the  feeling  that  you  really  know  these 
pe<^le.     Ernie  Pyle  wo\ild  have  liked  him." 

Indeed,  Ernie,  we  believe,  would  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  both  men.     We  are. 


Reaohitwa  bj  SomA  DakoU  Legislahire 
ia  AppredatiM  of  Senator  Karl  E. 
Mnadt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Da- 
kota Legislature  expressing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  South  Dakota  for 
the  service  of  our  distinguished  senior 
Senator.  Kakl  E.  Mundt: 

Sin  ATI  CoNCxraaEKT  Rksolution  4 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  appre- 
ciation Of  the  people  of  South  Dakota  for 
the  long,  distinguished  service  of  Kahi,  B. 
MuNOT,   senior    Senator   from    South    Da- 
kota, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Whereas  KAai.  K.  Mukdt,  our  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  has  devoted  25  years 
in  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereaa  Kau.  E.  Mundt  has  served  this 
State  and  Nation  In  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvea  and  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  has  achieved  national  recogntticn 
for  his  contribution  to  the  growth,  develop- 
ment and  freedom  of  our  State  and  Nation^ 
and 


Whereas  Kabl  ■.  Mttnut  has  earned  the  af- 
fection and  esteem  of  his  ooUeaguee  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ot  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  aa  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  recent  congratulatory  ezpreeslODS  ex- 
tended to  him  on  the  occasion  bt  hta  3Sth 
anniversary  dinner  at  Madison,  8.  Dak.;  and 

Whereas  Kakl  X.  Mion>T  has  never  wavered 
from  his  devotion  to  principle  and  his  selfless 
determination  to  promote  the  welfare  ot  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  and  of  the  United 
States:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
tlirough  their  elected  representatlvee  In  the 
Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  both  hoiisee 
concurring,  do  hereby  express  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  long,  distinguished,  devoted 
and  fearless  service  of  Kabl  M.  Mumst  and 
wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  humanitarian  devotion  to  this  State 
and  Nation;  and  be  It  furthw 

Resolved.  That  oopies  of  this  reaolution  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  ot  the  Houae  ot  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  Statea,  to  Senator 
Mundt,  and  to  each  member  ot  the  oongie- 
gaUonal  delegation  from  South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  January  37,  1964. 

Ccmcurred  in  the  house  of  repreeentatlves, 
February  4, 1964. 

Vna  A.  Bob, 
Lieutenant, Oovemor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

VxBM  P.  JmtnMK. 
Secretary,  State  Senate. 
Paci.  S.   Bioww, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Attest: 

W.  J.  Matsom, 
Chief  Clerk,  Houae  of  Representatives. 


Hifk  Price  Sckeme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHioAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  DINOEIlx  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcasssicmAL  Rsc- 
ORo  an  excellent  editorial  fnmi  the  Army 
Times  of  February  12,  1964,  with  regard 
to  the  so-called  quality  stabilization  bill 
as  follows: 

High  Pbicx  Schemb 

Congress  is  giving  serious  consideration  to 
a  bill  which  ooxild  vrtpe  out  every  cent  erf  the 
recently  enacted  military  pay  raise,  and  then 
some.  That  bill  is  S.  774,  misnamed  the 
"Quality  Stabilization  Act."  As  far  as  this 
newspaper  can  see,  the  measure  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  qiuility,  but  it  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
virtually  everything  that  Americans  buy. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  give  certain  busi- 
nessmen the  power  to  set  minimum  prices. 
It  is  proposed  under  the  guise  erf  enabling 
owners  of  well-advertised  brands  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  their  products  by  guar- 
anteeing that  their  stuff  won't  seU  for  too 
low  a  price,  and  proponents  argrie  the  bill 
won't  necessarily  mean  a  price  increase. 

This  argvunent  is  pure  horseradish,  and  we 
have  tbe  figures  to  prove  it. 

Wherever  businesses  have  had  the  power 
to  fix  prices,  the  price  has  gone  up.  That's 
only  natural;  that's  what  people  are  in  busi- 
ness for.  Let's  take  some  ezamplee,  provided 
to  Congress  last  week  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice: 
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An  oOelal  New  Tork  study  of  liquor  prlcee 
In  New  Tork.  where  every  store  must  charge 
the  same  price  for  the  same  liquor,  and  the 
prlcee  In  Washington,  D.C.'.  where  a  business- 
man can  charge  whatever  he  wants,  shows 
what  price  fixing  oian  do.  Jim  Beam  typically 
cosU  98.49  a  fUth  in  Washington,  over  HM 
a  fifth  In  New  York  (a  difference  of  about  80 
percent) .  Old  Crow  is  $3.39  In  Washington. 
$630  In  New  York.  Comparing  the  30  lead- 
ing brands,  tbe  investigators  found  Wash- 
ingtonians  could  buy  the  stuff  cheaper  in 
every  case  (taxes  are  about  the  same).  As 
far  as  we  know,  liquor  in  New  York  has  no 
better  quality  tlian  liquor  anywhere  else; 
it  Just  costs  more. 

Of  course,  lots  of  people  don't  drink,  but 
they  have  the  same  stake  in  this  bill  now  go- 
ing through  the  congressional  mill.  Justice 
Department  figures  show  that  Prestone  anti- 
freeze costs  about  30  percent  less  in  competi- 
tive areas  than  it  does  in  fair  trade  areas. 
A  Sunbeam  percolator  costs  30  percent  less 
in  free  areas,  a  Bulova  watch  is  33  percent 
cheaper.  Savings  are  31  percent  for  Alka- 
Seltzer,  more  than  6  percent  for  gasoline, 
flashbulbs  about  14  percent,  baby  powder  19 
percent,  and  so  on. 

Theoretically,  PX's  and  commissaries 
should  not  be  affected  by  fixed  prices.  But 
aa  a  practical  matter,  on-post  prices  are 
bound  to  go  up.  Prices  In  the  community 
woTild  rise,  and  the  PX's  would  have  to  fol- 
low suit.  Raising  the  price  of  a  bottle  of 
aspirin  In  the  PX  certainly  wouldn't  booet 
the  aspirin's  quality. 

Right  now,  says  a  Justice  Department  offl- 
dal,  there  are  160  pending  antitrust  cases, 
and  about  half  of  them  involve  price-fixing. 
S.  774  would  legalize,  facilitate,  or  encourage 
the  same  i»«ctice  that  the  Government  now 
is  trying  to  wipe  out. 

On  top  of  that,  a  long  line  of  btate  court 
decisions  Indicates  there  are  some  serious 
oonstltutlonal  questions  raised  by  S.  774. 

It  would  be  a  shocking  thing  If  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  supposed  to  be  responsive 
to  the  people,  were  to  ask  for  the  power  to 
fix  prices.  Yet  the  pending  blU  would  give 
that  power  to  a  few  thousand  men  and 
women  who  are  responsible  only  to  them- 
selves and  their  stockholders. 

A  Government  attorney  teatlfylng  before 
a  Senate  Ooounerce  Subcommittee  siunmed 
It  up  last  week  when  he  said: 

"The  bill  ml$^t  more  aptly  be  named  The 
Consumer  High  Price  Act.'    In  our  view.  It 
U  bad  legislation." 
And  whatever  happened  to  free  enterprise? 


A  Profile  in  Covaf e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  ■OUTH   CABOLUf  A 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

li£r.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  Louis  Wyman,  made  a 
superb,  forceful,  and  courageous  defense 
of  the  Constitution  on  Monday.  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  timely  or  dynamic 
oration. 

His  defense  of  the  Constitution  in  re- 
freshing and  stimulating.  This  House 
can  be  proud  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  an  article  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  Wednesday.  February  12, 


very  significantly  on  Lincoln's  birthday — 
the  great  emancipator  and  defender  of 
human  rights: 
A  Lboislatob  Spbaks  Out  <»r  Rioara — Sats 

Mbasxtbb  Wonu>N*r  Wor  60  Votbs  it  Houbb 

Took  Sbcket  Baluit  Todat 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Ninety-eight  years  ago — after  the  Civil 
War  was  over — an  intolerant  majority  in  Con- 
gress disregarded  the  Oonstltution,  took  away 
seate  from  duly  elected  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  sent  troops  to  certain  Stetes 
to  compel  the  legislatures,  at  bayonet  point, 
to  ratify  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. A  CivU  Rights  Act  was  subse- 
quently passed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  later 
declared  it  unconstitutional. 

Today,  nearly  a  centiuy  later,  a  frightened 
if  not  terrorized  majority  in  the  House  of 
Reprfsentetivee— stampeded  by  nationwide 
demonstrations  that  have  often  led  to  vio- 
lence— ^has  passed  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
which  actually  takes  away  some  Important 
civil  rlghte  frcHn  the  citizens. 

If  the  Senate  now  should  pass  the  same 
bill  as  the  Hoiise  did,  a  Federal  police  force 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  any  kind  of 
busineas — not  Just  hotels  or  restaxirants — 
and  investigate  whether  ite  hiring  or  {Hxxno- 
tion  of  employees  Is  conducted  on  the  basis 
at  racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

Although  the  measure  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  390  to  130,^Repreeentative  Wtmam. 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  says  that  If 
a  secret  ballot  were  taken  In  the  House,  the 
legislation  wouldnt  get  60  votes.  Mr.  Wtmah 
was  formerly  attorney  general  of  his  Stete 
and  also  was  president  of  the  National  Aseo- 
ciatlon  of  Attorneys  General.  He  was  twice 
elected  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  Jurisprudence  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Here  are  some  eztracte  from  a 
significant  speech  he  delivered  this  week  to 
the  House  o<  RepreeenteUves : 

"This  legislation  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Constitution.  To  yield  to  pressure  for  an 
xinconstitutlonal  law  because  of  sympathy 
tot  social  Injiistlce  is  to  say  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  *  *  *. 

"I  came  here  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
not  to  destroy  It.  To  uphold  It,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  thU  bill  •  •  *. 

"It  means  finally  that  there  is  no  power 
in  this  Congress  to  legislate  as  is  here  pro- 
posed In  regard  to  private  lives,  private  busi- 
ness, and  Indlvldxul  acUvity  within  and 
among  the  several  Stetes  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Interstete  commerce  and  not  con- 
stituting Stete  action. 

"And  it  Is  the  sheerest  hypocrisy  to  con- 
tend that  by  so  defining  such  private  con- 
duct that  it  becomes  constitutionally  amen- 
able to  Federal  law  when  the  power  to  en- 
act the  Uw  was  never  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Constitution.  It  Is  hy- 
pocrisy compoimded  by  fraud  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  Ignore  theee  basic  truths  because 
some  Members  believe  there  are  more  votes 
for  their  reelection  to  be  found  In  perpetu- 
ating the  fraud  than  in  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rlghte  of  the  pec^le — all  the  peo- 
ple, both  white  and  colOTed,  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  disbeliever  •  *  *. 

"There  are  still  many  private  rlghte  In 
America  that  under  our  Constitution  are 
beyond  the  power  of  Government  to  regu- 
late, and  one  of  theee  Is  the  right  to  pick 
and  chooee  one's  associates,  one's  friends,  and 
one's  customers  in  private  business  *  *  *. 

"The  passsge  of  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion In  the  face  of  political  preasiire,  con- 
trary to  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
on  the  basis  that  the  end  Justifies  th>  means, 
is  a  perversion  of  oiur  fimctlon  as  responsi- 
ble leglaUtors  •  •  •. 

"A  vote  here  for  this  bill  1b  a  vote  against 
the  proper  Intereete  and  reeerved  rl^te  ot 
the  American  people,  not  a  vote  for  them. 
Make  no  mistake  about  one  thing — that  we 
are   dealing   with   an   Iceberg   here.    Nine- 


tenths  of  public  opinion  on  this  legislation 
iias  never  been  shown  on  the  surface.  When 
people  realize  what  an  tovaslon  of  their  pri- 
vate rlghte  Is  here  Invt^ved — and  they  wlU 
come  to  realise  U  aa  time  goes  by  should 
this  ever  become  law — we  can  reet  assured 
that  as  surely  aa  there  wlU  be  an  89th  Con- 
gress a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  will  come 
back  to  haunt  those  who  did  so  *  *  *. 

"It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  In  this 
connection  that  what  is  here  sought  to  be 
regulated  is  private  busineas.  These  are  not 
federally  run  eetahllshmente  nor  even  State 
owned  or  operated.  They  are  privately 
owned — maybe  even  by  you  or  me  or  our 
next  door  neighbor,  be  he  or  she  black  or 
white  •   •   •. 

"We  have  never  subscribed,  even  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  to  a  Constitution  that 
ever  gave  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  say  by  decree  that  if  we  want  to 
engage  in  business  for  a  profit  we  nuist  so 
manage  the  business  as  not  to  be  discrimi- 
nating in  our  choice  of  customers.  Heaven 
forbid  such  doctrine,  or  yet  another  rock  In 
the  foundation  of  free  enterprise  will  have 
been  shattered  by  re^x^sentetlves  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  itself  grew  to  giant  stature 
and  strength  in  a  competitive  world  through 
that  very  same  free  enterprise  *  •  *. 

"If  we  do  not  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
thU  Chamber  fen-  what  we  know  is  legally  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America,  then  what  are  we  preserv- 
ing? Do  we  have  majority  rule  in  this  land 
or  don't  we?  Are  we  to  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibilities as  Congreesmen  to  satisfy  a  mi- 
nority presstuv  that  xirges  that  out  of  sym- 
pathy and  a  record  of  social  injtistlce — be- 
cause regulatlcm  by  Congress  of  those  Stetes 
that  have  failed  to  regulate  Is  a  deelrable 
end — that  we  shotild  with  this  legislation  say 
'Danm  the  Constitution.  Pull  speed  ahead'? 
Of  coiu-se  not." 


Tribnte  to  Thaddeas  Kosdasiko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  »ff>w»cHuaBi-ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, February  12.  was  the  218th  anniver- 
sary Of  the  birth  of  the  great  Polish  hero, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  Koeciuszko,  how- 
ever, is  a  hero  known  and  loved  by  more 
than  the  PoUah  people.  Wherever  men 
love  freedom,  wherever  men  fight  and 
suffer  and  endure  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  individual  liberties,  the 
name  of  Koeciuszko  is,  and  will  always 
be,  an  inspiraticm  to  young  and  old,  and 
a  beacon  light  of  courage. 

Kosciuszko  was  inspired  to  his  deeds 
of  valor  in  the  Polish  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  in  the  American  Revolution  by 
his  youthful  reading  of  Plutarch's  "Lives 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  For  us, 
tod£^,  he  stands  enshrined  among  those, 
his  favorite  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  in- 
spiration the  young  Polish  boy  took  from 
his  reculing  of  the  deeds  and  trimnphs 
of  men  of  old.  is  paralleled  today  by  the 
inspiration  our  young  people  take  fnxn 
the  heroism  of  our  gallant  warriors  of 
the  American  Revolution,  among  whtun 
Kosciuszko  ranks  hJ^h. 

The  contribution  of  KOsduszko  to  the 
American  cause  was  so  substantial,  In 
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widely  differing  ipheres  of  military  ac- 
tivity, that  he  am  Justly  be  counted 
amoDC  the  archii  ects  of  the  final  victory 
at  Yorictown.  B  s  first  accomplishment, 
the  fortifying  of  the  Delaware  River,  in 
1776.  fadlitated  be  defense  of  PhUadel- 
phla  in  the  first  >erlod  of  the  war.  The 
failure  of  Goier  J  Gates  to  take  Kosci- 
usBko's  advice  tnd  fortify  Moimt  De- 
fiance is  conside  red  to  have  caused  the 
Ices  of  Tleondeioga.  Soon  after  Bur- 
goyne  had  takez  Tlomideroga  from  the 
Americans,  honever.  Kosciuszko  was 
aUe  both  to  a  lect  a  battlefield  and 
plan  the  fortmcations,  contributing 
greatly  to  the  bi  illiant  victory  of  Sara- 
toga. For  2  ye>rs  then,  from  1778  to 
1780.  he  was  in  charge  of  the  planning 
and  constructio:  1  of  the  fortifications 
defending  the  strategic  post  of  West 
Point,  from  wh  ch  task  he  was  sum- 
moned to  join  CK  tes  and  then  Nathanael 
Greene  in  the  southern  campaign. 
Greene's  retrei  t  before  Comwallis' 
forces  in  the  campaign  of  1781,  which 
has  been  termed  "masterly,"  and  which 
resulted  ultlmatly  In  Comwallis'  being 
lodged.  In  a  constricted  and  powerless 
poeitlui.  on  the  peninsula  between  the 
York  axid  the  Junes  Rivers — this  mas- 
terly retreat  by  Greene  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted In  large  pirt  to  the  skillful  plan- 
ning and  swift  ( zecutlon  of  movements 
by  the  army's  xansportation  services. 
under  Koeduszio's  direction.  In  the 
subsequent  cam  Mtign  near  Charleston, 
8.C.,  he  gained  Ustlnctlon  as  a  dashing 
leader  of  cavaliir,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  CI  arleston  after  its  evac- 
uation by  the  Brmish. 

It  is  good  to  r  onember,  in  contrast  to 
the  tragedy  of  F\>land's  desperate  and 
unsuccessful  stn  ggle  for  freedom  under 
Kosciussko's  lea  lership.  that  this  brave 
leader  had.  her«  tn  America,  his  share 
In  a  glorious  victory  and  complete 
triumph,  and  th  it  he  enjoyed,  later,  the 
experience  of  public  receptions  and  re- 
unions with  old  friends  in  America,  and 
that  Coigress.  or  once  giving  a  hero 
his  due  during  fi  ^  lifetime,  appropriated 
$15,000  tor  him  and  made  him  a  land 
grant  of  500  acre  i  In  Ohio. 

Americans  o:  PoUsh  ancestry  are 
proud  to  clali  i  the  patriotic  hero. 
Kosduasko.  as  oremost  among  Polish 
c(»trlbatlons  to  the  glorious  traditions 
of  this  country.  From  his  Mstory,  and 
the  history  of  ot  ler  Poles  who  have  come 
to  America,  tt  e  Polish  people  have 
learned  to  expec  t  here  a  warm  welcome, 
equal  opportuni  y.^and  the  national  and 
individual  freed<  im  that  fate  has  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  di  oiled  to  their  homeland. 

From  century  to  century,  and  from 
generation  to  ge  deration,  the  Poles  have 
contributed  to  tl  e  defense  and  the  build- 
ing of  America, :  tnd  have  attained  honor 
and  fame  amon ;  us.  The  high  place  of 
Brigadier  General  Kosciuszko  in  the 
Continental  Am  ly  Is  paralleled  today  by 
the  presence  of  i  \  Polish  American  in  the 
Cabinet — John  L  Oronouakl,  Postmas- 
ter GenomL  Pi  trlotlc  service  to  Amer- 
ica. In  peace  vcu  In  war.  is  the  tradition 
handed  down  fn  m  KoadusEko  to  today's 
Americans  of  P  illsh  descent.  May  this 
spirit  never  die. 


"The  AMericaa  Way"— Address  of  Con- 
rad Wadfel,  NatioBal  President  of 
die  Workmea's  Benefit  Fand 


SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 


or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  the  Workmen's  Benefit  of  the 
United  States  of  America  celebrates  its 
80th  aruiiversary.  Founded  by  a  group 
of  German-American  immigrants  to  pro- 
vide mutual  help  in  times  of  economic 
crisis,  this  fraternal  society  has  grown 
through  the  ensuing  years  to  become  one 
of  the  most  active  and  respected  orga- 
nizations of  this  type  in  our  Nation.  I 
am  proud  that  its  two  largest  branches. 
Nos.  91  and  92,  have  their  headquarters 
in  the  20th  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  an  im- 
portant address  made  before  a  meeting 
of  its  national  executive  board,  meeting 
in  New  York  City  on  January  30,  1964, 
by  Conrad  WoeLfel,  national  president  of 
the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund : 
The  Amekican  Wat 

Grover  Cleveland  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  for  President,  James 
Blaine  the  Republican  candidate,  and  New 
York  CJlty  was  recovering  from  a  disastrous 
financial  p>anlc,  when  a  small  group  of  Ger- 
man Immigrants  met  In  October  1884.  and 
formed  the  General  Workmen's  Sick  and 
Death  Benefit  Fund  of  New  York  City  and 
-  Vicinity,  a  fraternal  benefit  society  founded 
to  provide  mutual  assistance  in  times  of 
illness  or  death. 

Today,  the  outgrowth  of  that  small  group, 
not  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund.  Is  entering 
upon  its  80th  year.  Its  membership  has 
grown  frcMn  a  dozen  founders  to  over  60.000. 
with  branches  in  22  States.  During  the  first 
year,  it  paid  out  H60  In  benefits  to  Its  mem- 
bers; laist  year  almost  $1.25  million  was  paid. 
During  the  past  79  years.  It  has  paid  out  over 
•44  million  In  hospital,  surgical,  medical, 
disability,  and  death  benefits. 

THX    BEGINNING 

The  story  begins — like  the  American 
story — with  a  group  of  men  who  sought  po- 
litical asylum.  With  their  families  they 
fled  the  oppressive  laws  of  Germany  under 
Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  In  the  1880's. 
They  came  to  the  United  States.  They  came 
as  freemen — machinists,  cigarmakers,  and 
other  skilled  craftsmen,  to  work  and  to  raise 
their  families  in  freedom.  A  major  part  of 
that  freedom  is  the  right  of  men  to  organize 
to  protect  themselves  from  political  tjrran- 
ny,  from  economic  exploitation,  from  the 
poverty  which  follows  upon  the  sickness  or 
death  of  the  family's  provider. 

Wage  earners  in  the  1880's  could  not  fall 
back  upon  savings,  as  their  paychecks  were 
small.  Neither  was  there  any  aid  from  the 
Government,  or  organized  charity,  to  which 
they  might  turn.  On  September  24.  1884.  a 
group  of  those  exiled  German  workers  met 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association 
which  would  protect  its  members  in  times  of 
sickness  or  death.  Scandals  had  brought 
the  established  profltmaklng  insurance  com- 
panies into  disrepute.  "Order  of  the  day." 
the  minutes  ot  that  meeting  read,  "self- 
help."  Leas  than  a  month  later,  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1884,  that  association  was  founded— 


the  General  Workmen's  Sick  and  Death  Bene- 
fit Fund  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  beginnings  were  modest  enough;  pay- 
ments to  begin  when  the  organization  had 
75  members;  weekly  sick  benefits  of  from 
$6  to  $9;  a  death  benefit  of  »75.  These  pay- 
ments seem  insignificant  In  the  light  of 
today's  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  70  years  ago  $7 
a  week  was  the  salary  of  a  skilled  working- 
man.  Only  a  few  months  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  society,  it  was  faced  with  a 
dramatic  challenge.  Two  members  died. 
The  SI 50  needed  in  death  benefits  had  not 
yet  been  collected  in  the  treasury.  Had  the 
society  Called  Its  members  in  that  crisis.  It 
could  not  have  survived.  But  the  enterpris- 
ing treasurer  raised  the  money  by  borrowing 
from  frieiids.  The  death  benefits  were  paid, 
and  the  society's  reputation  for  honesty  and 
reliability  was  thereby  established. 

The  membership  rolls  expended.  By  1887 
there  were  four  branches  with  627  members. 
By  the  end  of  1888  there  were  733  members 
and  15  branches  In  3  States — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  Growth  was  so 
rapid  and  so  extensive  that  the  society's 
name  had  to  be  changed  to  Include  the 
wider  territory;  it  was  now  called-jWork- 
men's  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund'of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  (The  des- 
ignation "North"  was  later  dropped.)  Af- 
ter 1888,  sick  benefits  were  .extended  to  26 
weeks,  with  another  25  weeks  at  half  benefit, 
and  death  beiieflts  were  raised  from  the  orig- 
inal $75  to  $150  in  1888  and  $250  in  1891. 

With  such  rapid  growth,  there  was  a  sharp 
need  for  new  administrative  machinery.  The 
small  group  of  German  workmen  who  found- 
ed the  society  had  provided  a  completely 
democratic  organization,  and  the  organiza- 
tion proved  fiexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  expansion.  Headquarters  were  expanded, 
too — from  a  small  office  on  East  Fourth  Street 
at  $6  a  month  to  a  store  at  $12,  and  by  1889 
the  society  leased  larger  quarters  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Savings  Bank  Building  on  Third 
Avenue,  which  remained  its  home  until  1930 
when  It  moved  into  its  own  building  at  714 
Seneca  Avenue  in  Brooklyn. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  member  branches  with  the  main  ad- 
ministration was  met  and  solved  by  holding 
a  convention.  The  first  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1892  and  there  all  branches  were  rep- 
resented. A  second  convention  met  in  1^5 
and  a  third  In  1898.  In  1898  the  national 
executive  board  applied  for  incorporation  of 
the  society.  There  were  now  181  branches 
in  21  States  and  over  20,000  members.  Emi- 
nent personalities  began  to  Join  the  orga- 
nization, among  them  the  genius  in  the  field 
of  electricity,  Charles  Steinmetz,  who  for  a 
time  was  the  financial  secretary  of  one  of  Its 
branches,  Daniel  Hoan  and  Jasper  McLevy, 
many-term  mayor  of  Milwaukee  and  Bridge- 
port, respectively. 

By  1905,  the  society  had  grown  so  large 
that  it  needed  Its  own  publication  to  spread 
news  of  its  activities  to  its  membership. 
At  the  convention  of  that  year,  a  motion  was 
passed  authorizing  the  publication  of  a 
paper.  Solidarity.  Its  first  issue  appeared  in 
April  190€  and  it  has  since  been  published 
regularly  over  half  a  century  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  society.  Its  policy  was  stated 
clearly  in  that  first  issue:  "Our  paper  shall 
be  a  means  of  enlightenment  and  concilia- 
tion. Its  best  efforts  will  be  given  to  that 
great  work  of  culture:  the  winning  of  the 
workers  to  the  goal  which  we  must  set  for 
ourselves  •  •  •.  Enlightenment,  teaching 
education  are  the  prerequisites." 

WORLD    W.^R    I    HAKASSMENT    AND     AID    TO    GOV- 
ERNMENT   RESEARCH 

The  workmen's  sick  and  death  benefit  fund, 
having  been  founded  by  German  immigrants, 
remained  essentially  German  In  composition 
In   Its  early  years.     Its   convention   of   1910 
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proposed,  among  other  tblngs,  the  organiza- 
tion ot  English-speaking  branches.  During 
World  War  I.  the  society,  like  all  Oerman- 
Amerlean  groups  of  the  times,  was  subjected 
to  a  certain  amount  of  harassment  by  self- 
styled  superpatriota.  Its  loyalty  to  America, 
however,  was  never  questioned,  and  the 
society  grew  in  strength  during  the  War. 
Soon  after  World  War  I.  the  XJ3.  De- 
partment ot  Labor  asked  the  society  for 
permission  to  scan  its  records  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  because  the  organiza- 
tion's sick  benefit  figures  were,  at  that  time, 
practically  the  only  source  of  health  insur- 
ance statistics.  The  society  gladly  cooperated 
with  various  Government  agencies,  for  it  had 
been  an  early  advocate  of  a  system  of  Gov- 
ernment-run social  secAirity.  Even  today,  the 
society  Li  urging  broader  coverage  and  higher 
benefits  under  the  social  security  laws. 

POSTWAB    XXPANSIOM    AND    THE    DEPRESSION 

The  postwar  period  was  one  of  expansion 
and  consolidation  for  the  society.  In  1928, 
the  organization  adopted  new  additions  to 
its  benefit  structure;  women  could  now  Join 
the  sick  benefit  group,  and  children  were 
also  admitted  to  the  society.  Membership 
rose  to  a  new  peak  In  1929.  In  1934.  when  it 
celebrated  its  60th  anniversary.  It  could 
look  back  with  satisfaction  over  Its  half 
century  with  the  knowledge  that  It  had  sur- 
vived war,  labor  imrest,  and  the  great  de- 
preealon.  During  the  period  of  great  un- 
employment. Its  relief  fund  had  helped  thou- 
sands of  members  to  survlTe.  No  person  was 
dropped  from  membership  for  nonpayment 
of  dues,  BO  that  regardless  of  the  members' 
economic  condition,  they  were  eligible  for 
benefits  In  times  of  sickness  and  distress. 

OPPOBrnOK    TO    TOTALITASIAinBlC 

In  a  new  era,  which  recognized  the  rights 
and  duties  of  men  to  organize  In  their  own 
Interests  for  their  security  and  protection, 
the  society  moved  ahead  steadily.  In  1939 
at  the  18th  convention,  its  name  was  offi- 
cially changed  to  the  workmen's  benefit 
fund.  Once  again,  as  It  had  done  many 
times  before,  the  workmen's  benefit  fund 
asserted  Its  firm  opposition  to  fascism, 
nazlsm,  and  communism,  "with  their  In- 
tolerance, hatred,  persecution,  and  destruc- 
tion of  cult\ire,  freedom,  and  peace."  At 
this  convention,  too,  the  medical  care  and 
hospital  plan  was  adopted  on  a  national 
basis,  following  the  Institution  of  similar 
services  by  local  branches  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  workmen's  benefit  fund  continued  to 
expand  Its  activities  and  its  services  to  mem- 
bers. The  20th  national  convention  of  1943 
set  up  a  life  Insiirance  program  of  regulax 
and  endowment  policies.  The  emergency 
relief  fund  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
and  is  constantly  being  used  to  help  mem- 
ber families  that  suffer  from  unemployment 
or  other  financial  distress,  such  as  that 
caused  by  floods  or  other  disasters.  District 
committees  were  set  up  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  many  branches.  These  In- 
clude not  only  the  Insurance  and  health 
benefits,  but  such  varied  services  as  camps 
for  children  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
homes  for  the  aged  and  convalescent.  Local 
branches  are.  of  course,  also  engaged  In  so- 
cial and  educational  activities  and  support 
national  and  community  drives  for  charita- 
ble and  health  purposes.  Many  branches 
provide  general  practitioner  care  and,  in 
metropolitan  areas,  an  excellent  medical 
specialist  service. 

By  1959,  the  membership  had  greatly  ex- 
panded— embracing  all  economic  groups, 
ethnic  and  national  backgrounds,  and  reli- 
gious faiths — with  branches  In  22  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  economic 
strength  was  reflected  not  only  in  the  reports 
of  Its  activities  by  the  insiu-ance  department 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  carefully 
supervises  fraternal  societies,  but  in  such 
Increased  services  to  members  as  providing 


life  issurasce  policies  up  to  $26,000  and  the 
addltloa  ot  major  medical  coverage. 

Witli  Its  menabershlp  a  representative 
cross-sectiom  of  American  cltiaens.  the  orga- 
nization continued  its  opposition  to  all 
forma  of  totalitarianism.  Publication  of  a 
photograph  of  a  14-year-old  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighter  on  the  cover  of  Solidarity — 
soon  after  the  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garlan  rebellloD — reflected  the  membership's 
violent  disapproval  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  the  subjugation  of  free  peoples. 
Many  of  the  new  WBF  members  were  refu- 
gees from  Communist  oppression  and  they 
needed  no  reminder  that  democracy  was 
still  the  finest  form  of  government. 

And  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  at  its  25th 
national  convention,  held  in  New  York  City 
the  week  of  June  1.  1963,  that  the  Workmen's 
Benefit  Fund  opened  a  nationwide  campaign 
to  raise  funds  to  erect  an  international  in- 
terfalth  memorial  to  the  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution  by  making  the  first  contribution 
to  the  American  Committee  for  the  Dachau 
Memorial.  At  this  same  convention,  the 
delegates  strongly  endorsed  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  social 
security  and  the  establishment  of  a  Do- 
mestic Pecu^e  Corps. 

Over  the  years  of  growth  there  have  been 
many  changes,  but  the  fundamental  struc- 
tture  ot  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  editCH-  of  its  maga- 
zine Solidarity  reiterated  briefly  just  what 
their  orgahlzatlon  mfeans  to  all  its  members : 
"In  Itself,  the  society  Is  a  very  sober-minded 
affair,  a  purely  protective  institution,  orga- 
nized for  self-help  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The 
very  purpose  gives  the  organization  its  ideal- 
istic aims.  For  this  reason,  progressive 
thinking  men  and  women  of  all  national 
orlgUxs,  and  of  all  occupations,  can  be  active 
in  the.  Workmen's  Benefit  FHuid  as  they  are 
active  In  poUtlcal.  educational,  and  economic 
organizations. " 


One  for  Your  Conircomui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Detroit. 
Mich.,  Free  Press  of  Thursday,  January 
23,  1964,  condemning  the  so-called  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill  which  will  gouge 
consumers,  ruin  small  businessmen,  make 
a  shambles  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
peril  the  free  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem which  has  made  America  great: 
One   for   Your   Congressman 

The  quality  brands  people  keep  slugging 
along — futllely,  we  hope. 

Latest  of  their  offerings  to  come  to  hand  Is 
a  speech  by  John  W.  Anderson,  who.  besides 
being  an  auto  parts  maker,  is  president  of 
Quality  Brands  Associates  of  America,  Inc. 

His  talk  makes  it  appear  that  American 
hotisewlves  are  predominantly  against  being 
able  to  find  bargains.  Having  known  quite  a 
few  housewives,  we  doubt  this  exceedingly. 

In  case  you're  not  up  on  the  quality  brands 
bit.  It  is  the  latest  mislabeling  of  a  push 
to  put  across  a  Federal  price-fixing  blU.  The 
prices  would  be  fixed  by  manufacturers  and 
no  merchant  would  be  able  to  lop  off  a  few 
dollars  or  pennies. 


It  would  take  the  competition  out  of  re- 
tailing. For  a  given  kind  of  merchandise.  It 
wouldn't  matter  where  you  went.  Toe  the 
consumer  there  would  be  no  sharing  of  skill- 
ful management's  benefits. 

For  Instance,  If  a  merchant  ran  his  store 
so  well  that  he  could  make  an  entirely  sat- 
isfactory 2  cents  by  selling  a  given  brand 
of  toothpaste  at  89  oente.  he'd  be  forced 
willy-nilly  to  take  a  4-cent  profit  (2  cents  of 
it  unnecessarily  taken  out  of  your  fiscal 
hide)  if  the  qtiallty  brands  price  happened 
to  be  fixed  at  41  cents. 

There  Is  a  congressional  election  this  fall. 
If  you're  Interested  in  where  your  money 
goes,  ask  the  candidates  where  they  stand  on 
this  price-fixing  legislation  in  a  new  disguise. 
If  you  vote  for  anybody  who  says  he's  for  it, 
you'U  be  voting  for  an  increase  in  your 
household  bUls. 


The    Objectives    of    Hoase    Concnrrent 
ResolatioB  66 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  AUZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  ArtEona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  Interested  In 
freedom  for  the  small  Baltic  nations  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Be- 
cause of  my  interest.  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  66  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress.  As  Lithuan- 
ian Independence  Day  Is  being  com- 
memorated by  the  Congress  this  week,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  objectives  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  66,  which  I  hope 
can  be  passed  during  this  session: 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  vuilty  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  inde- 
pendent states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baltic 
nations  having  a  great  historical  past  and 
having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Uthuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms- 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight  and  die  for  their  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  consistently  has 
refused  to  recognize  their  seizure  and  forced 
"incorporaUon"  into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  in  the  world  whUe  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  remain  enslaved  bf  the 
Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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INTHS 


Mr.  ROBBTO  of  AlalMOUL  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  IM  » I  flrafe  iaferodnced  legls- 
laUon  for  Um  witahHiMnff  of  safety 
staodaidi  for  a  atomoliilea  sold  In  inter- 
state eommero  •.  I  Introduced  this  bin 
acttlnlntbeSM  i  Oongreas  wben  It  passed 
tba  Hboae  but  afled  to  pass  the  Senate. 
Durinc  the  87t  i  Congress  the  bin  was 
again  tntrodnoe  1  by  me  and.  again  passed 
the  Bbuae  and  alLsd  to  pass  In  the  Sen- 
ate, m  thto  Co  igress  I  again  introduced 
the  bin,  HJL  1  Ml.  The  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comnu  rce  Coounlttee  favorably 
reported  the  bU  i  out  of  coounlttee  and  It 
is  currently  on  the  Union  Calendar 
action  which  I  am  hope- 
ful can  be  take  i  soon. 

Tlie  State  of  iCassachusetts  found  this 
program  of  sucp  Importance  that  legis- 
introduced  in  the  State 
legislature  callldig  for  a  code  of  mlnlmtim 
safety  standarls  for  motor  vehicles, 
a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion and  I  am  h  >pef  ul  and  win  encourage 
other  Stetes  to  'oUow  this  lead. 
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pent  to  the  general  court  tb»  results  of  Ms 
study,  together  wttli  laglalattva  reeomman- 
datlona  drawn  up  as  a  ptopoaad  eoda  of 
mtnlmimi  safety  atandards  for  motor  valilela 
design  and  oooatmoOon. 

"The  oommlaakm'a  flndtny  and  reoom- 
mendatkms  shaQ  Iwaude.  bat  not  be  limited 
to,  a  oonalderatlon  of  tba  following  motor 
vehicle  design  features: 

"1.  Padded  headrests  to  prevent  whiplash 
tn|ury. 

"a.  Design  of  seats  moulded  to  person's 
nattiral  pressure  dlstributioci. 

"8.  Securely  fastened  seat  cushions. 

"4.  Backrests  whlofa  can  be  secured  in  an 
upright  poaltkm.  when  the  ba«k  la  fVisiinfwl 
to  be  lowered  for  easy  access  to  tbe  back  aeat. 

"5.  Seats  adjustable  for  hei^t  so  that 
drivers  of  all  slses  can  have  clear  forward 
vision. 

"6.  180*  forward  visibility  area  frotn  driv- 
er'k  seat. 

"7.  Removal  of  tinted  windshields. 

"8.  Use  of  only  hardened  giasa,  not  lami- 
nated. 

"9.  Constant  raditu  of  c\irvature  In  window 
glass  to  avoid  distortion. 

"10.  Puller  sweep  design  of  wlndahield 
wipers. 

"11.  Bear  windshield  wipers  and  defrost- 
ers. 

"12.  Bnaollte  of  equivalent  padding  wfaer- 
erer  impact  is  moat  frequent— visor,  dash, 
header  area  and  tlM  like. 

"13.  Recessing  or  removal  of  aU  projecting 
knoba  or  Instrument  oontrols  which  could 
be  a  dangenxu  point  of  ^rnpfii^ 

"14.  Inside  door  locks  oontroUabla  from 
front  seat  (against  chlldrenli  tampering) . 

"16.  Celling  lighta  redeesed. 

"18.  Roof  padded  .on  inside  to  protect 
against  head  Injuries. 

"17  Rollover  strength  in  roof. 

"18.  Strengthened  waU  between  trunk  and 
rear  seat  and  afetaohments  to  secure  trunk 
ocmtenta  so  that  objects  carried  there  will 
not  l>eoome  missiles  into  the  passenger  oom- 
partment  in  the  even  of  ooUislon. 

"19.  Viaual  and  auditory  speed  warnings 
on  tha  n)e>dop>eter. 

"20.  Puel  monitor  Ught  to  indicate  dan- 
gerously low  fuel  level. 

"21.  Illumination  of  dash  Instruments  at 
mght  by  read  Ught  of  appropriate  level  of 
intensity  to  protect  the  driver^  night  vlsloci. 

"22.  I>ark  painted  dashboards  to  reduce 
glare  and  reflectlooss. 

"23.  Automatic  light  dimmer  switch  (sim- 
ilar to  autronlc  eye) . 

"24.  Shape  coding  of  knobs  and  bandies 
so  they  can  be  dtotingulshed  by  feeL 

"25.  Hydraulic  steering. 

"36.  Standby  mechanical  steering  system 
on  vehicle  having  power  steering. 

"27.  Pail-safe  braking  system.  Involving 
two  separate,  independent  braking  syst«ns 
for  front  and  rear  wheels. 

"28.  Teleaooplng  steering  shafts. 

"29.  Deep-dish  steering  wheels  with  ap- 
propriate energy  absorbing  design. 

"30.  Standardization  of  shift  lever  patterns 
on  both  automatic  and  manual  shift  n^cha- 
nlsms. 

"31.  Exhaust  pipe  positioned  so  oarbon- 
monozlde  fumes  are  not  exhausted  under  or 
drawn  under  car. 

"32.  Automatic  carbon-monoxide  detector. 

"33.  Air  intake  to  passenger  cocnpartment 
near  to  top  car  (carbon-monoxide  avoid- 
ance). 

"34.  Passenger  compartment  air  exhaust 
near  top  of  car. 

"35.  Engineering  of  cars  and  trucks  so 
that  no  interference  exists  in  driving  actions, 
aa  brake  and  accelerator  too  close  or  wheel 
too  close  to  body. 

"36.  Rigid  bumper  backup  plate  with  en- 
ergy abeorblng  material  between  it  and  the 
bumper. 

"37.  Complete  wraparound  bumpers  rig- 
Idly  attached  to  frame  and  having  energy 
absorbing  pculdlng. 


"38.  Use  of  steel  of  adequate  atrength  for 
ttks  body  of  vehl^aa,  retnforoed  wltti  ad»- 
quaito  framawork.  ao  ttiaS  vablolaa  win  not 
■o  raadUy  frttopaa  or  told  up  la  ""nimt,^ 

"39.  Reoeaaed  door  hanrtkia 

"40.  Oolorad  rear  light  kadloatar  when  foot 
leaws  gas  pedaL 

"41.  Buxnpera  ahaped  smoothly. 

"42.  Roundad  hood  to  proteot  pedeatrlana. 

"43.  No  headlight  AmOm  or  ahMp  hood 
omamenta  (pedaatrtan  protection). 

"44.  Light  undar  tha  ear  to  ailhouetto  at 
r^ht  for  easy  vlslhUlty. 

"46.  Improved  front  suspension  systems 
designed  to  keep  wear  to  a  minimum  and 
developmient  of  lubricants  whlob  will  not 
wash  away  or  run  out,  further  increasing 
wear  and  metal  fatigue. 

"Said  commission -shall  be  provided  with 
quarters  In  the  State  house  or  elsewhere, 
may  bold  publle  hearings,  and  Invito  indi- 
vldxials  to  testify  and  shaU  hav*  ttte  power 
to  employ  such  oooaultants  and  piifwliiiial 
and  research  organlaattons  as  maj  ba  naoes- 
sary  and  to  incur  such  eipenaea  as  miay  ba 
necessary  for  oarrying  out  tbe  purpose  of 
this  resolve." 


No  Barfain  Coutar  SofartioM  k  Far- 
eifB  PoBcy,  Dclawai* 
of  G>maicrca  Told 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or  DKJkWABS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
world  has  shrunk  so  much  in  terms  of 
communications  and  travd  that  a  news 
dispatch  originating  today  10.000  mile^ 
away,  many  time  in  a  country  little 
known,  and  whose  existence  has  hardly 
heretofore  been  considered  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  180  miUion  iteople  of 
our  country,  can  signal  a  vloloit  explo- 
sion in  world  affairs  and  an  too  often 
may  be  related  to  a  f aUure  oi  UJ9.  foreign 
policy.  In  these  circumstances  It  is  in- 
evitable, perhaps,  that  many  weU-lnten- 
tioned  newspaper  columnists,  editorial 
writers,  and  just  jdain,  ordinary  citizens 
would  offer  what  might,  with  justice,  be 
called  bargain  counter  solutions  to  the 
difQcult  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
What  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear, 
however,  is  that  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
We  must  constantly  bear  this  in  mind. 
Too  often  in  the  past  when  other  na- 
tions have  adopted  bargain  coimter  solu- 
tions, almost  always  the  results  have 
proved  to  be  disastrous. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  a  speech  I 
delivered  to  the  Delaw£u%  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  meeting  in  New  Castle, 
Del..  Simday,  February  9,  1964: 
Thx  Kind  or  Woblo  Wi  Sxxk  Is  ths  Onlt 

KiKD  IN  Which  ths  Blxssings  or  LmntTT 

Can  Be  Ajssttrkd  to  Oxtb  Potfncarrr 
(By  Representetive  Habkis  B.  McOowxll,  Jb.. 
Congressman  ait  large  from  Delaware) 

There  are  more  foreign  poUcy  ezperte  on 
the  national  scene  today  than  in  those  pe- 
riods of  American  history  Immediately  after 
World  War  I  and  again  after  World  War  n, 
when  the  only  objective  of  American  foreign 
policy  was  not  to  become  entangled  in  any 
Involvement  abroad. 
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The  complexity  of  our  involvement  in  ths 
field  of  international  relations  today  Is  best 
exempimed  by  the  few  "bargain  cotmter"  so- 
lutions that  are  offered  by  most  of  the  so- 
called  fweign  policy  experte.  This  applies  to 
those  in  government,  to  newspaper  colum- 
nisto,  editorial  writers,  and  J\iat  plain  ordi- 
nary citizens.  The  voliune  of  words  describ- 
ing the  problMns  is,  nevertheless,  indicative 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  involvement. 

At  no  time  In  recent  years  has  this  become 
more  self-evident  than  by  a  reading  of  the 
public  press  in  tbe  put  several  months. 
From  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
and  Laos  we  travel  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  glo4>e  to  Ghana,  Zanzibar,  Tangan- 
yika, back  to  Berlin,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Panama  and  Cuba.  A  news  dlspateh  orig- 
inating 10,000  miles  away,  many  times  in  a 
country  little  known  and  whose  existence  is 
hardly  heretofore  considered  to  be  Important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  180  million  people  of 
our  country,  signals  a  violent  explosion  in 
world  affairs  and  Is  all  too  often  related  to  a 
faUure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the  community 
of  nations,  the  United  Stetes  stands  alone 
today  as  the  only  major  power  not  weakened 
by  war  or  burdened  by  the  heritage  of  an 
imperialistic  history.  And  as  tbe  realities 
of  the  cold  war  confrontetions  have  unfolded 
over  these  past  d^ades,  the  realization  that 
we  were  opposed  by  another  nation  equally 
considered,  in  some  areas  of  the  world,  to  be 
a  giant  nation,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  Russian  Communist 
Imperialism.  To  coimter  the  thrust  of  an 
undeclared  war  we  have  sought  to  extend 
the  protection  of  a  UJ8.  military  shield  to 
large  areas  of  the  world  undefended  by  for- 
mer colonial  powers.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  taken  up  the  equally  necessary  task  of 
providing  the  new  nations  with  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  help  them  raise 
their  standards  of  living  so  that,  like  us, 
they  too,  could  advance  the  cause  of  freemen. 
The  need  for  a  leading  world  power  to  con- 
sider each  problem  in  the  context  of  total 
world  re^wnsibUlty  necessarily  Imposes  re- 
Btralnte  upon  the  exercise  of  power — re- 
stralnto  that  we  sometimes  find  frustrating. 
A  nation  such  as  ours  cannot  piake  decisions 
In  one  part  of  the  world  without  setting  prec- 
edente  in  another.  It  must  at  all  times  be 
sensitive  to  the  hnpact  of  the  concentric 
waves  that  flow  out  from  any  decision  It  may 
make. 

Becatise  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  always 
move  with  the  simple  dlrectoess  that  de- 
lighte  our  taste  for  action.  If  we  move  ab- 
ruptly in  one  part  of  the  world — even  though 
it  may  be  satisfying  to  our  national  soul — we 
may  do  vast  mischief  to  the  fabric  of  our 
relations  at  vital  pointe  eUewhere. 

Restraint  to  this  same  degree  is  not  al- 
ways felt  by  lowers  that  play  a  more  limited 
rede  in  world  affairs.  Because  their  Interesto 
are  geographically  restricted,  they  often  do 
not  feel  the  same  high  degree  of  concern  for 
the  implications  or  reperciissions  of  their 
actions. 

Nonetheless,  actions  taken  by  one  Atlan- 
tic nation  In  disregard  of  the  obligations  of 
total  world  responsibUlty  can  be  both  self- 
defeating  and  destructive.  And  If,  in  fact, 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  persis- 
tently pursue  coxirses  of  action  that  Ignore 
the  realities  of  Interdependence,  the  effec- 
tive poUcles  of  the  Atlantic  nations  will  be 
reduced  to  their  lowest — and  weakest — com- 
mon denominator. 

In  President  Johnson's  words,  we  seek  "a 
world  of  peace  and  justice,  of  freedom  and 
abundance,  for  our  time  and  for  all  time  to 
come." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  world  which,  we  l)e- 
lleve,  most  of  mankind  desires.  That  Is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  our  partnership  with 
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the  economically  advanced  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  Is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  our  assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped nations — each  of  which,  as  it  moves 
forward  economically  and  socially  and  be- 
comes mc»-e  steble  politically,  adds  to  the 
total  strength  of  the  free  world.  It  Is  the 
ultimate  objective  which  causes  us  to  try 
to  Improve  and  strengthen,  bit  by  bit,  a 
network  of  international  Institutions — some 
regional,  some  specialized,  and,  most  com- 
prehensive of  all,  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  world  can  be  achieved  only  by  un- 
remitting effort.  And  at  every  stage  It  must 
be  protected  from  the  assaulte  of  those  who 
would  impose  on  the  human  race  a  form  of 
society  that  is  both  brutal  and  inefficient. 

The  kind  of  world  we  seek  Is  the  only  kind 
In  which  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  be 
assured  to  our  posterity.  It  can  be  achieved 
If  we,  and  all  others  who  aspire  to  this  goal — 
work  Intelligently  and  imceasingly  at  the 
task  of  building  it. 


Preparedness  for  What? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  when  I  managed  the  fallout 
shelter  bill  on  this  floor  I  compared  the 
concept  of  civil  defense  to  that  of  an 
insurance  policy.  We  hope  we  never 
have  to  use  this  type  of  Insurance,  but  it 
is  abundantly  wise  to  have  the  protec- 
ti(Xi. 

Now  we  have  In  this  great  Nation  a 
few  harpiesr  scolds,  and  professional 
cynics  who  have  built  a  veritable  career 
by  assailing  civil  defense.  Civil  defense 
has  replaced  the  mother-in-law  as  the 
standby  for  shopworn  Jokes  and  crude 
generalizations. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  plant  a 
few  kernels  of  logic  amidst  this  cwti  of 
current  usage.  The  Forum,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  for  Dis- 
aster Mobilization,  contained  a  brief  ar- 
ticle In  Its  January  1964  Issue,  and  I 
commend  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows  herewith: 
Pbeparednkss  roa,  What? 

In  this  day  of  peace  overtures  and  dis- 
armament. Of  budget  and  personnel  reduc- 
tions and  economies,  of  an  alternately  cold- 
hot  war,  and  countless  other  problems  which 
beset  the  Nation  and  every  one  of  us,  those 
concerned  with  preparedness  are  often 
prompted  to  wonder  whether  their  efforts 
are  futile,  and  "Preparedness  for  what?" 

The  current  situation  with  regard  to  civU 
defense  and  eoMrgency  planning,  In  their 
broadest  terms,  appears  quite  futile.  One 
notes  that  the  Coziigrees  falls  to  take  steps 
to  provide  operational  funds  for  programs  of 
even  the  most  basic  nature,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  established  Pederal  respon- 
sibility, by  oongreaslonal  edict.  OEP  has 
suffered  a  sertoua  reduction  in  funds  and 
personnel  In  Its  appropriations;  and  we  can 
aeeno  early  acttoo  with  regard  to  OCD  ap- 
praprlattODB.  Bvsn  the  Congress  itself  ap- 
pears uncertain  of  what  needa  to  be  done 
and  how  mu^  to  ^wnd. 


Despite  all  of  this  there  are  thoughtful 
individuals  in  communities  and  Industries 
who  continue  their  efforts  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  pre- 
paredness. Preparedneea  for  what?  Many 
are  convinced  that  regardless  of  whether  we 
need  wartime  dvil  defense  and  emergency 
planning  for  the  postettack  period,  there 
will  always  be  real  values  in  prepardness  for 
coping  with  peacetime  disasters  of  aU  types 
and  magnitudes.  There  remains  that  pioneer 
spirit  of  America  which  calls  for  personal 
initiative  and  the  assumption  of  individual 
responsibilities  for  national  survival,  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  pay  personally. 

There  are  companies  which  deem  emer- 
gency planning  or  industrial  defense,  or  dis- 
aster control  as  essential  elemente  of  their 
normal  ocnporate  responsibilities  and  day-to- 
day operational  functions. 

Preparedness  for  what?  In  a  nationwide 
telecast  on  December  14.  following  the  Los 
Angeles  flood  disaster,  Idayor  Samuel  Torty 
said:  "The  department  of  water  and  power, 
which  buUt  this  dam.  Is  insured  to  the  ex- 
tent of  914  million,  so  that  if  we  are  liable, 
the  people  will  receive,  of  cotirse,  the  benefit 
of  the  insurance.  •  •  •  During  the  emer- 
gency we  were  fortunate  that  the  area  was 
relatively  small,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Lob  Angeles  City  Council  has  all  biit  abol- 
ished oiu-  central  Civil  Defense  organization. 
This  handicapped  us  scsnewhat  In  communi- 
cations and  handling  pet^le  who  were  made 
refugees  by  the  flood.  It  should  be  a  good 
lesson  to  other  cities  who  were  tJ<infc^it>g  of 
scrapping  their  clvU  defense  and  disaster  or- 
ganizations, because  you  can  never  tell 
when  these  things  are  going  to  happen — 
when  they  do,  you  need  trained  people  and 
ready  plans." 

Preparedness  few  what?  On  January  16, 
the  press  carried  a  news  Item  quoting  the 
commander  of  the  Soviet  land  forces,  urging 
"the  creation  of  special  shelters  to  protect 
citizens  against  radiation  and  giving  in- 
structions on  the  protection  of  exposed  parte 
of  the  body  and  respiration."  He  also  urged 
"provisions  to  protect  animals,  food,  and 
water,"  and  said  "procediu-es  should  be 
planned  for  ministering  to  the  wounded 
after  an  all-out  attack."  On  January  19, 
UJ3.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  stated, 
looking  into  the  1970's,  that  "the  greatest 
Increase  in  military  fhreate  from  Soviet 
Russia  will  be  in  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines and  long-range  reconnaissance  and 
attack  capabilities."  He  also  said,  "I  believe 
this  Nation  Is  wealthy  enough  to  buy  what- 
ever defense  we  require  to  maintain  our 
security," 

Preparedness  for  what — ^by  whom?  Pre- 
paredness Is  a  broad  subject,  encompassing 
many  areas,  placing  responsibilities  in  many 
places.  While  It  is  definitely  an  Important 
Government  responsibility.  It  can  never  be 
fully  effective  without'  the  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility by  all  of  us.  Preparedness  must 
be  considered,  planned  for,  and  Initiated  by 
companies,  communities,  and  indlvldtials  if 
there  is  to  be  survival  assurance,  regardless  . 
of  whether  it  be  a  major  local  catastrophe 
or  an  all-out  enemy  attack. 

NIDM  feels  that  the  strongest  impetus  for 
effective  preparedness  planning  can  result 
from  corporate  initiative.  Companies  should 
examine  their  own  viilnerablllties,  prob- 
lems of  survival  and  recovery,  responsibili- 
ties to:  themselves  and  their  stockholders 
and  owners,  to  their  employees,  suppliers 
and  customers,  to  the  ctHnmunities  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  to  the  Nation  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Such  thiwung  u  a  definite 
corporate  and  management  responsibUlty 
which  cannot  be  shirked,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  rue  the  day  we  failed  to  consider  stirvlval 
for  what — by  whom? 
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or 

P.  MILLER 


IN  THX  HOXna  <  tP  BXPBBSSNTATIVES 

Monday. ,  anuary  27, 1964 


of    California.      Mr. 


Speaker,  tn  a  ret  Hit  Issue  of  the  Times 


CkUf^  an  article  ap- 


an  Important 
Is  now  but  a  memory, 
screens  were  in  every 
for  all 


peared  iHileli  I  f  ^und  very  noetalcic 

This  article 
part  of  Uf  e  that 
B^ore  tdevlsloa 
home,  tbe  recrei  tlonal  pastime 
of  us  was  the  Iocs  ,  movie. 

The  comedy,  ti  acedy.  and  n»nance  of 
the  dramatie  pr  eentatlons  of  the  cel- 
luloid wwid  of  iiake-bdleve  helped  us 
to  forget  f or  a  w  bile  the  human  misery 
of  a  terrible  dqression  as  well  as  the 
terrible  years  of  war.  The  anticipation 
of  goinc  to  the  novles  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  2  o  r  so  hoars  speaat  there 
iiiehidlng  tha  lei  eream.  popcorn,  soda 
pop.  and  buMila  [om  Is  something  none 
of  vm  wfU  ever  Mget  as  this  facet  of 
our  way  of  Ufe  p  unfortunately  fading 
Into  hlstoiy. 

I  bdleve  the  f  dllowlng  article  is  a  flpe 
tribute  to  the  local  movie  theater  and 
the  wonderful  ec  tertalnment  it  olTered: 


(ntxn  tbm  AlMiwKli 


mni 


(By] 
On  Judy  Owla^d'a  ttJarriaioa 


of  ttae 
platlni 


dimple,  sad  Osroli 


An   wtrtiing  Uow  stan 
movi*  m%,  quit*    %  njaobtr 
muat  bav*  ttaooglyt  tmA 
t  tiM  AlMnsila  ' 
AlMiMda  Tbaatflr,  fan 
of  m: 

Ah.  tlM  Alameda 
movto 


Joluumes) 

■how   the 

l^arrmy  ihowwl  wm*  fllnu 

at  play.    Th«y  wera 

with  har  fabaloui 

hair;    Oahle.    with    the 

Lamhard.  at  the  hlf{h. 


of   the   fabled 

of   AlamiKlane 

OB  the  old  days 

Tor  going  to  the 

Timd  to  be  a  way 


the  ooM  war. 
They  UMd  to 
to  hang  on 


There  were 


(OalU.)  Tlmea-Star.  Jan. 
I.1M«] 


Theater  in  the  days  when 
I.  hotter  newi  t<^lc  than 


I  live   away   monthly    pro- 

your  wall  ao  you  always 

knew  wbMt  waa  eo<n*"g  ^  ^^  weeks  ahead 


always  seats  on  the  aisle 


reeerred  for  the  h  ird  of  hearing,  and  when 
the  peofria  put  on  the  earphonee,  sometimee 
you  ooold  hear  the  (echo  if  you  sat  in  the  seat 
dlraeUy  behind. 

There  waa  a  lllckey  Mouse  Club.  As  kids, 
we  all  signed  up  i  nd  on  our  birthdays,  the 
A\»mmttm.  Theater  nanager — ^that  man  who 
always  wore  a  t\xado  In  the  evenings — 
would  aend  ua  two  free  passes  to  the  Satur- 
day matinee  *  *  *, 

The  Alamwla  Th  later. 

Regular  admlaalc  n  was  35  cents,  kids  with 
student  body  cards  were  admitted  for  a  quar- 
ter, and  ohlldren  i  inder  6  got  in  free. 

nght  and  Tlsn-O-Win  and 

o    draw    the    depreeelon 

And  n  ell  known  youngsters,  to 


There  waa  Bank 
other    glmmirks 
crowds  In. 

earn  junior  prom  lAuiney.  aarred  as  tishers  in 
flaming  red  Jaekel  i.  The  lada  who  took  a 
turn  at  tha  entn  nee.  tearing  your  ticket 
In  half  and  giving  yon  back  the  stub,  in- 
cluded Bob  drown)  Hugh  OTTell  and  Ralph 
Bardc^. 

"Let's  go  to  the  knovles.' 

And  the  high  •  hool  girls  used  to  go  to 

Tbmj  wept   m^etfuls  when  the  cruel 

Ifra.  Danvara  u^gef  Joan  Fontaine  to  Jump 


out  a  window  in  "Rebecca."  They  wept,  too, 
when  Katharine  Hepburn  sat  on  a  window 
seat  and  looked  out  at  the  moonlit  nl^t  in 
"Uttle  Women."  And  they  cried  as  they've 
never  cried  before  when  Paul  Henreid  put  two 
cigarettes  in  his  mouth  and  light^  them — 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  reigning 
favorite  of  the  ladles.  Miss  Bette  Davis. 

The  Alameda  Theater  was  really  in  its 
glory  when  popcorn  wasn't  sold  in  the  lob- 
by— you  had  to  dart  out  to  the  sweet  shop 
next  door  between  the  features.  And  every- 
one went  acroes  the  street,  after  the  show. 
to  have  a  cone  at  the  Alameda  Dairy. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  ladles  vised  to  go  to 
the  matinees.  Their  favorites  were  Irene 
Dunne,  as  the  kept  woman,  in  "Back  Street." 
and  Vivien  Leigh,  as  the  fallen  woman.  In 
"Watorloo  Bridge,"  and  Helen  Hayes,  ^ying 
in  her  lover's  arms,  in  "A  Farewell  to  Arms." 
And  the  ladlea  at  the  matinees,  aa  often  as 
not,  included  Ura.  Bdna  OUfen,  of  Farnslde; 
and  Mayme  Dunleavy,  of  the  well-known 
West  Bnd  family,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wichman, 
of  the  Adeli^ian  Club. 

Ihe  movies  at  the  Alameda. 

The  newsreel  came  to  an  end  and  the 
camera  swung  around  on  you  and  pro- 
claimed: "The  Byee  and  Kars  of  the  World." 
The  colored  travelogs  always  closed:  "And 
BO  we  say  goodbye  to  the  pearl  of  the  Emerald 
Islea." 

In  the  lobby  you  saw  everybody  and  any- 
body. There  were  the  Winthrop  J.  Bran- 
schelds.  with  their  daughters.  And  the 
Frank  Weedens  with  their  sons.  There  waa 
Dr.  Ben  NefT  of  the  East  Side,  and  Dr.  John 
Bajuk  or  the  West  Side. 

The  water  in  the  fountain  in  the  lobby 
was  always  cold,  going  down.  There  was 
always  a  mother  roaming  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  looking  for  some  child  who  had 
stayed  in  the  show  too  long.  There  was 
also  always  a  Uttle  kid  leading  a  UtUer  kid 
up  the  aisle  and  toward  the  restroom.  And 
there  was  always,  always  a  woman  with  a 
sobbing  Infant.  Whenever  the  picture  got 
good,  the  child  cried,  but  woxild  the  mother 
take  it  out^-No. 

"Save  me  a  seat  on  ai3le  3,"  used  to  be 
the  cry.  , 

The  movies.  ' 

The  stars,  in  those  golden  days,  were  Will 
Rogers,  Marie  Dressier,  and  Shirley  Temple. 
A  far  cry,  youll  agree,  from  today's  Ua  Tay- 
lor. 

"Coming  next  week,"  the  trailer  used  to 
proclaim. 

Action.    Romance.    Thrills. 

Then  you'd  get  flashea  of  the  next  attrac- 
tion— Oarbo  wrapping  a  turban  around  her 
head  in  "The  Painted  VeU,"  Merle  Oberon 
running  over  the  moors  in  "Wuthering 
Heights,"  Wallace  Berry  being  lovable  in 
"The  Champ." 

"Don't  miss  it."  the  preview  told  us. 

And  we  Alamedans  never  did. 


Psaama    Caaal : 
Breakdowa 


Symbol    of 
■    Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sovra  CAaoLiNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  i3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  expertly  directed  opera- 
tions for  conquest  by  communistic  revo- 
lutionary strategists  at  widely  separated 
focal  points,  the  Panama  Canal,  as  the 
key  target  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  has  attracted  world  attention 
and  bec(xne  a  ssrmbol  for  a  breakdown  In 
one  of  the  oldest  inrinciples  in  interna- 


tional law — avoidance  of  interference  in 
the  internal  afTairs  of  other  countries. 

An  able  discussion  by  David  Lawrence 
of  the  failure  of  Oovemment  in  regard 
to  such  focal  points  of  c<xiflict  as  Pan- 
ama published  in  the  January  31,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  warns  that  unless  our  policies  are 
based  on  fundamental  principles  instead 
of  expedient  improvisations,  the  result- 
ing situation  will  create  a  world  chaos 
that  will  bring  about  the  big  war  that 
all  seek  to  avoid. 

In  connection  with  the  question  as  to 
what  is  the  law  in  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  this  subject  has  been  ably  pre- 
sented with  comprehensive  documenta- 
tion in  many  scholarly  addresses  in  the 
House  by  my  most  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  R.ood]. 
Editors,  writers,  commentators,  and  stu- 
dents of  all  nations,  who  seek  basic  facts 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  rather 
than  trivia,  should  consult  his  addresses 
and  suiH>ly  to  our  pet^le  the  views  and 
conclusions  that  this  eminent  authority 
has  so  brilliantly  set  forth. 

The  Indicated  article  by  David  Law- 
rence follows: 
DuTicuLTixs  roa  thb  UNmo  Statss  :  Entobc- 

iNG  or  IifTBurATioifax,  Law  Skkk  Na9B>  bt 

West  Tb  Avnr  Cxaoa 

;By  David  Lawrence) 

Troubles  are  multiplying  all  over  the  world 
for  the  UJS.  Oovemment.  whloh  etlll  refuses 
to  look  facts  In  the  faoa  and  Instead  follows 
a  policy  of  wishful  thinking  and  avoidance  of 
realistic  trutha. 

For  the  biggest  single  fact  la  that,  whether 
in  South  Vietnam  or  Cypnu  or  Berlin  or 
Africa  or  Cuba  or  Panama,  the  hand  of  evil 
la  aMnmunistic  and  is  directed  by  the  Krem- 
Un. 

Although  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  the  Southeast  Asia  Alliance  are 
supposed  to  hold  things  together  against 
Russia  and  Red  Ohinai,  another  \inpleaaant 
fact  Is  that  a  major  partner  In  both  alli- 
ances— France — ^has  just  broken  away.  This 
helped  to  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  where  the  fear  had 
developed  that  Rvnch  intimacy  with  the 
Red  Chinese  would,  by  the  deceptive  process 
of  "neutralization."  hand  the  country  over 
'  to  the  Commvmlsts. 

Yet.  in  tha  midst  of  such  intrigue,  the 
United  States  maintains  16,500  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  already  more  than  100 
Americans  have  loet  their  lives  and  many 
others  have  been  wounded.  About  fl.S  mil- 
lion a  day  is  the  ooet  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

Why  are  the  American  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam?  The  official  answer  is  that 
they  are  present  at  the  request  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government.  But  there  have  been 
three  governments  in  succession  in  recent 
months  in  that  country,  and  it  Is  evident 
that  the  Uiplted  States  has  become  involved 
almost  inextricably  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Vietnam  on  the  pretext  that  this  is  necessary 
to  hold  the  Commimists  in  check  and  pre- 
serve world  peace. 

But  as  the  Communist  apparatus  spreads 
its  operations  throughout  the  world  and 
meddles  in  Cuba,  in  Panama,  and  in  other 
Latin  American  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  main  ciilprlt — the  So- 
viet Government — is  treated  as  If  no  crime 
has  been  committed  anywhere.  Subversion 
by  the  Communists  is  denounced  and  infil- 
tration condemned,  but  the  United  States 
continues  futile  talkfests  In  Geneva  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament,  even  as  the  Russians 
themselves  refvise  to  take  the  word  of  the 
American  Government  that  an  unarmed 
training  plane  strayed  acroes  a  boundary. 
Tbere  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  the  mutual 
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trust  and  good  faith  so  essential  to  any  sue- 
cestful  negotiation  between  civilized  govern- 
ments. 

Meanwhile,  the  involvement  of  America  In 
distant  lands  powa  more  and  more  exten- 
sive every  day.  President  Johnson  has  bean 
asked  to  send  military  forces  of  this  country 
as  a  part  of  an  international  expedition  to 
help  poUce  Cyprus  and  maintain  order  there 
between  Greeks  and  Turka.  The  British, 
who  have  just  been  called  upon  to  rescue 
some  of  their  former  colonies  in  Africa  from 
anarchy,  have  eliminated  their  military  draft 
and  are  expecting  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  to  help  them  out  In 
Cyprus. 

It  Is  apparent  also  that  the  "anticolonlal- 
Ism"  drive,  fostered  with  such  vehemence  by 
Soviet  propaganrts,  has  caused  a  state  of  an- 
archy In  many  African  ooimtries  whose  peo- 
ples are  not  being  aUowed  to  exercise  their 
right  of  self  determination.  Despotic  rulers 
have  arisen  to  impose  totalitarian  govern- 
ments and  the  usual  forms  of  tyranny  that 
communism  espouses. 

The  Soviet  Oovemment,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  iJTOvocatton  of  trouble  on  every 
continent,  "»»*"*««"■  an  Innocent  posture, 
and  the  free  world  selfishly  and  foolishly  con- 
sents to  furnish  economic  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nist side  of  the  oold  war.  It  Is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion for  which  the  peoples  of  the  West  must 
take  much  of  the  blame.  Many  leaders, 
moreover,  and  many  segments  of  the  press — 
in  Europe,  especiaUy — are  adopting  a  course 
of  appeasement  toward  the  Russians. 

Deepite  all  the  mischief  being  wrought  by 
the  Mosocw  government,  the  sending  of 
goods — including  the  sale  of  wheat — and  the 
lending  of  money  to  the  cold  war  enemy  are 
considered  legitimate.  This  is  vigorously  de- 
fended In  London,  Paris,  and  Washington,  as 
weU  as  In  other  capitals  of  this  hemisphere. 

What  Is  the  answer?  R  Is  to  sever  com- 
mercial and  eventually,  U  necessary,  diplo- 
matic relattODS  with  any  government  that 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  Us  word  and  that 
refuses  to  cease  violating  the  oldest  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  and  the  words  oX 
the  United  Nations  Charter  whldi  condemn 
any  Interference  by  an  outside  power  In  the 
Internal  affain  of  any  other  country. 

XTnless  pdleles  tn  the  Western  World  are 
baaed  on  fundamental  principle  Instead  of 
expediency,  ehao^  will  reaott  and  the  situa- 
tlon  will  bring  the  big  war  that  nobody 
wants.  If.  as  alleged  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  the  United  States  Is  militarily 
stronger  than  Russia,  then  the  existence  of 
such  strength  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  Kremlin  to  stop  meddling  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  But  there  is  doubt 
whether  this  armed  power  means  anything, 
because  the  free  govemmsnts  of  the  world 
continue  piiasyfoot  policies. 

Reeoluteness  has  become  an  obsolete  word. 
The  appeasemmt  at  Munich  is  scomf  uUy  re- 
ferred to  nowadays  as  ancient  history  be- 
cause it  happened  25  years  ago.  But  It  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  less  than  13  months 
afterward  in  a  credulous  world  the  most  de- 
structive war  of  all  times  broke  out. 


Sisters  of  the  Holy  CUM  Observe  Cen- 
tenary of  Fonn£nf  of  Sharon  School 
of  Holy  CUM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

Of  MAsaacHvscna 
IH  THE  HODSB  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

ISr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Child  of  Sharon  Hill,  Pa., 


obaerved  the  omtenaiy  of  the  Sharon 
School  of  the  Holy  Child  on  January  25, 
1964.  The  100th  anntvenary  celebra- 
tion Included  a  thanksgiving  mass  and 
the  receipt  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child  of  a  special  message  from  Presl- 
doit  I^ndon  B.  Johnson.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  with  my  remaifcs 
a  story  written  by  one  of  the  students  at 
the  school,  Teresa  Satorls,  about  the  ob- 
servance, the  message  from  President 
Johnson,  and  the  sennon  delivered  at  the 
mass  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  Myn- 
augh: 


Holt  CHnj>  OMUvaa  IOOtk  Anmtvxb&uit — 

PXOGBAIC   F^TOaZB   M4S8,  FOJC 

(By  Teresa  Satorls) 

Shabon  Rxll. — As  part  of  Holy  Child 
School's  centennial  celebration,  students  at- 
tended a  mass  today  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  given  Sharon  during  the  past 
100  years. 

Sharon  was  founded  in  1964  when  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Carter  gave  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  a  tract  of  land  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  glrllB  sdiooL 

The  Sharon  Qlee  Club  sang  Pslam  18  in  an 
arrangament  hy  the  French  Jesuit  Father 
OelineatL  This  arrangement  Closely  resem- 
bles the  Hebnw  psalmody.  The  student 
body  made  the  responses  to  the  psalm. 

A  film  was  shown  this  afternoon  for  both 
Bchot^  In  Sharon's  gym. 


The  entrance  exam  will  be  given  Satmtlay 
at  Sharon. 

Schotarahip  applicants  will  take  the  morn- 
ing test  at  8:45  a.m.  and  entranoe  ^>plicantB 
will  take  the  afternoon  teet  at  12:46  pjn. 

nvahmen  volunteers  and  student  officers 
will  be  hostesses  to  the  eighth  graders. 

SOO&llTT    WOBXSHOr 

Tm  senior  sodallsts  left  this  afternoon 
for  a  weekend  school  workshop  for  the  lay 
apostolate  at  the  Univeral^  of  Scrantan. 

The  meeting  aims  to  make  the  high  school 
student  aware  of  his  responsibilities  In 
Catholic  action,  the  areas  he  can  serve  In  and 
the  techniques  he  can  use. 

Emphasis  will  also  be  direct«d.  toward  the 
development  of  the  sodallst's  spiritual  life. 

Planned  are  seminars,  dally  mass,  an  in- 
formal dance,  a  talent  hour,  aad  a  movie. 

Shawm  delegatea  to  the  meeting  are  Car- 
roll Jullano.  Anne  Schulca.  Teresa  Satorls, 
Cbarleen  MrOmn.  Karen  O'Brien,  Denis 
Casdato.  Margaret  Reavey.  Jane  aecgepaniak. 
Dlanne  Kerr,  and  Mary  Jagoddnskl.  prefect. 

LJB.J.  Cms  Holt  Ch&j> 

Shabon  Hnx. — The  School  of  the  Bolj 
Child  has  received  a  telegram  from  President 
Lyndmi  B.  Johnson  congratulating  it  on  its 
100th  anniversary. 

The  telegram,  addressed  to  Mother  St.  An- 
drew, mother  superior  of  the  Holy  Child 
Oonvent.  said: 

"On  the  ooeaslMi  of  the  lOOth  annlvemry 
of  Sharon  school,  I  am  deUghted  to  extend 
my  warmest  congratulations  to  you,  to  all 
the  sisters  of  the  Holy  Ohlld  of  Sharon  Hill, 
the  alumnae,  and  to  all  participating  in  the 
memorable  celebration. 

"With  every  good  wish  for  the  future. 

"Ltndon  B.  Johnson." 

Sksmon  bt  thx  Right  RxvaaxNS  MoNSZOHoa 

CHASLaS     MTNAUGH.     CDnXNABT       or     THB 

Shabom  ScfMOL  or  thb  Holt  Cbilo,  Mast 
or  tbb  OOMfSBSioM  or  Saint  Paui^  Jan- 
UABTa6.1964 

Oonvvrslon  la  the  mind  of  Our  Lord  waa 
a  very  slgntfloant  and  someCtBaes  very  easy 
thing.  Many  came  to  Christ  to  ask  Him  how 
to  achieve  the  Klagdam  of  Bswen:  how  to 
turn  ttteaaselves  aboat  that  Uaey  asight  foU 
low  Bis  teaohlng.  Tnnmlwim  cam*  toy  idgM 
asking  how  to  aoccHnpllsh  tha  Kingdom  of 


God.  Our  Divine  Savior  told  him:  "Unless 
you  be  bom  aga^  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yon  cannot  anto-  Into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven."  This  cauaed  confusion  In  the 
mind  of  the  seeking  Nicodemus  becaiise  he 
could  not  understand  just  how  he  could 
become  a  child  again.  Many  months  later 
they  came  to  ask  in  a  group  bow  to  seek 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Our  Lord  took  a 
child  and  stood  him  up  before  Him  and 
said:  "Unless  you  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children,  you  shall  not  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  In  the  one  instance 
Our  Lord  asks  for  rebirth  through  Baptism, 
and  in  the  other  the  Immediate  following 
of  Him  In  the  Imitation  of  the  childlike 
qualities  of  a  yoimg  person. 

Conversion  in  tbe  mind  of  Christ  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  slmpUdty  of  a  child's  life, 
for  as  the  child  is  in  nature.  Ood  expects  us 
to  be  in  grace.  What  he  has  by  point  of  age 
and  Innocence,  God  <i*T««iMi^  of  His  follow- 
ers— a  complete'  resurgence  in  grace  itself, 
so  that  He  was  not  giving  twQ  separate  an- 
swers on  the  same  idea — one  to  Nicodemus 
and  the  other  to  the  people.  He  was  still 
talking  about  the  same  thing — conversion. 
The  conversion  that  He  sought  of  Nicodemus 
was  that  of  childlike  simplicity.  The  con- 
version he  sought  for  Saint  Peter  who  had 
denied  Him  was  to  bring  Mm  back  once 
more  through  the  almple  protestation  of 
childlike  love.  When  He  said  to  Saint  Peter : 
"Loveat  Thou  Me  more  than  these?"  and 
Saint  Peter  answered:  "Tea.  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee",  that  was  simple 
love,  a  r-hiiitiifc*  quality. 

The  oonvosion  of  Saint  Paul  followed  the 
same  pattern.  This  man  was  so  confused, 
all  mixed  up  on  what  he  believed  to  be  inim- 
ical to  his  ooontry  aad  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Then  suddenly  he  found  himself 
confronted,  when  God  revealed  himself 
while  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  On 
this  feast  we  celebrate  today  we  can  miss  its 
intimate  slmpUd^  unless  we  reallae  the 
approach  Christ  made  to  Hia  own  persecutor. 
When  blinding  Him.  calling  attention  to  His 
Preeence,  Christ  cried:  "Why  persecutast 
Me?"  and  Saint  Paul  asked  the  qiiestlon: 
"Who  art  Thou?"— atanply — "Jesus,  Whom 
thou  persecutest" — the  dlract  approiach.  the 
need  for  oonvetslon  for  him  was  once  more 
presented  to  us  In  the  sense  of  how  to  return 
to  God. 

If  a  simplicity  Is  the  answer,  we  would  do 
well  to  analyae  this  simplicity.  And  this  is 
had  In  the  sense  of  a  chlM  for  as  Ood  nuMle 
His  own  entranoe  into  our  world,  our  hunuui 
hist<M7.  in  the  form  of  a  child.  He  gives  us 
the  first  pecsooal  examp>le  in  that  He  dvssrs 
us  on  In  this  following  oonverslon  of  our 
lives  for  Him  and  all  those  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  He  has  the  right  to  insist  upon 
the  unification  of  our  love  for  Him.  Any 
compllcatton  in  our  lives  Is  really  developed 
from  the  Idea  that  our  passions  are  oonfuaed. 
Once  they  are  coordinated  and  brought  Into 
a  single  love  for  God  Himself,  then  we  begin 
the  simple  approach,  uncomplloated  love, 
and,  therefore,  perfect  eervloe  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Further,  true  aln^rtlcl^  Is  buUt  on 
a  concept  of  a  lack  of  srif  mnsiimisnnss  and 
so  the  child  loves  everybody  and  finds  every- 
thing easy  to  aooqit.  He  does  not  think  of 
himself;  he  thinks  only  of  ths  love  he  «aa 
find  and  give  to  the  world  about  him.  This, 
then,  becomes  the  real  secret  of  the  practical 
conversion  of  ow  Uvas  to  follow  Christ. 

If  this  Is  the  soooess  of  conversion  In  the 
mind  of  Chrlsr  stmpilrlty.  diUdllke  love, 
then  It  Is  no  wonder  that  tt  found  such  sne- 
oess  In  the  Ufe  at  OomeUa  Oonaelty.  for  bars 
waa  one  who  had  a  tfa^le  love  of  God.  not 
fihikllah.    but    tmtrsiaBsrilad — dear,    purs, 

whole  appniaeh.  not  only  to  tbs  oonv 
of  harseU  tosrard  God.  tout  the 
of  hsr  own  sab«ectB  to  God.  wonM  find  It- 
self so  woDderfallj  eBpraassd  In  tbs  on*  In- 
struetlan  she  gave  to  aU  har  dUldrHi  and 
which  epitomises  her  whole  attitude  of  do- 
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Pblladtfphla.  In  the  year  1845  only  three 
parishes  were  eetabliahed  in  the  archdloceoe, 
and  all  three  of  them  were  staffed  by  the 
Slatera  of  the  Holy  ChUd— St.  Agatha'a,  St. 
■dward's.  and  St.  Clement's.  All  of  them 
became  staffed  by  theae  slsten  who  went 
with  a  simple  direct  inpproach  to  serve  Ood 
in  this  new  community  in  thla  new  world. 
So  they  began  to  develop  not  only  their 
sensitivity  toward  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  the  archdiocese,  but  alao  their 
own  senaitlvlty  In  building  among  them- 
selves the  spirit  of  their  community  In  the 
notion  of  conversion  which  epltcmilzed  the 
whole  life  of  Mother  Connelly. 

We  do  well  to  analyze  very  carefully  today 
the  Impact  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
in  the  century  they  have  served  at  Sharon. 
Sharon  will  always  be  the  center  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Child  tn  the  United  States— 
not  Towanda — ^for  Sharon  was  the  simple 
way  to  do  things.  Sharon  will  always  be  the 
great  role  of  the  life  of  Mother  Connelly 
among  the  American  people— not  the  col- 
legee,  not  the  thstltutlcms,  not  the  great 
q>read  idea  of  missionary  endeavcv.  because 
Sharon  is  the  simple  heart  of  the  family  of 
Qod  under  Mother  Cornelia's  notion:  "Serve 
God  and  be  yourself  here,"  and  from  this 
selfleesnees,  in  God's  idea,  then  commimlcate 
the  love  that  only  man  can  give  to  God  be- 
cause his  heart  and  his  will  are  so  formed  in 
God's  plan. 

Ws,  therefore,  congratulate — all  of  us 
today — the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  on  their 
stability  and  fundamental  principle  of  con- 
version. Growth  can  be  characterized  by 
schools,  by  students,  by  members  of  the 
community,  but  the  only  growth  worth  while 
cbaraoterizing  at  this  moment  \b  the  growth 
in  sensitivity  to  the  service  of  Ood,  and  if 
the  term  "Holy  Child"  has  ever  meant  any- 
thing It  has  to  mean  simplicity.  If  the  very 
title  for  the  community  Is  to  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  ita  tradltiona  and  upon  Its  develop- 
ment through  the  last  century  and  the  years 
in  God's  Providence  to  come,  It  will  be  epit- 
omized in  the  sense  of  wbat  childlike  life 
means  as  it  is  communicated  by  these  Sis- 
ters and  by  all  thoee  who  learn  to  love  God 
and  serve  His  Divine  Btejesty  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Infant  King.  It  was  the  way 
that  God  choae  to  enter  our  history — as  a 
Child;  it  was  the  way  Christ  delineated  our 
conversion — to  be  childlike.  Therefore,  it  Is 
no  small  wonder  thai  Mother  Connelly  could 
bring  us  to  this  point.  Thank  God  this  day 
for  the  understanding  of  the  sense  of  child- 
like love  of  God  in  full  simplicity  and  what 
it  means  to  be  friends,  children,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child.  We  can 
leave  you  only,  therefcx^,  with  the  very  ideas 
of  Mother  Cornelia  herself — not  simply  to  be 
yovurself ,  but  to  make  sure  that  you  are  the 
self  God  made  you  to  be.  but  also  the  driv- 
ing theme  of  her  own  life  new  a  wcn-ld  can 
see  in  her  own  epitaph,  for  "It  Is  love  which 
knoweth  no  measure;  love  which  feareth  no 
labor;  it  is  love  that  maketh  sweet  all  that 
is  bitter;  and  It  is  love  which  flndeth  rest 
In  God  alone.  This  is  the  story  of  Mother 
Cornelia. 

There  are  many  Interesting  and  fabulous 
things  to  talk  about  in  her  life — the  dlfflcvtl- 
ties  and  problems.  They  all  must  be  re- 
corded and.  they  all  mean  much  in  the  devel- 
c^ment  of  her  Ideas  and  her  personality  im- 
pinged upon  us,  followers  of  the  Sisters  of 
ths  Holy  Child,  but,  more  Important,  the 
promotion  of  Mother  Cornelia  Connelly  will 
be  made  successful  only  if  It  is  uncompli- 
cated. The  development  of  her  personality 
for  us  aa  American  Catholic  people  that  we 
might  be  able  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  world  to  understand  ths  fiill 
meaning  of  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Child — that 
merit  will  be  had  when  we  are  able  to  pre- 
sent to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  full  itoder- 
standlng  of  Mother  Cornelia  Connelly's  Idea 
of  sanctity— almpUclty.    This  makes  it  the 


more  difficult  to  pursue  her  cause  and  offer 
our  prayers  in  her  behalf  that  Almighty  God 
may  see  it  provident  to  bring  her  to  the  spe- 
cial position  In  our  community  and  in  the 
world.  Sharon  will  have  its  part,  not  only 
because  at  the  centenary  of  service,  but  In 
the  teachings  and  title  of  Mother  Cornelia 
Connelly,  but  Sharon  will  have  its  part  in 
the  promotion  of  Cornelia  Connelly's  cause 
only  if  it  keeps  vm  alive  in  the  sense  of  un- 
trammelled love  that  serves  God  poitectly 
and  really  makes  the  spirit  at  Mother  Corn- 
elia Connelly  live.  In  this  sense,  then,  we — 
all  of  us — offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  centenary  at  Sharon, 
but  more  than  anything  else,  we  promise 
them  the  ambition  in  our  lives  to  serve  in 
simplicity  the  Ckxl  to  wbcm  we  are  converted 
out  of  love,  and  if  that  ccmversion  of  ours 
can  be  the  mark  of  Mother  Connelly's  sanc- 
tity. Ood  be  praised  for  our  efforts. 


Reporter  Saa  Croak .  Sp«tfiffkts  Need  for 
G>MMtie«  LegbUlioh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  aasaoTnu 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thuraday.  February  H.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  Miss 
Sue  Cronk.  a  reporter  for  tbe  Washing- 
ton Poet,  has  been  wrlUng  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  appearing  this  week  on 
the  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the 
American  constimer  from  fraud  and 
from  harm.  I  commend  the  Washington 
Post  for  printing  this  series — each  ot  the 
articles  so  far  has  touched  on  a  very 
important  gap  In  our  consumer  laws. 

The  third  article  in  the  series,  appear- 
ing Tuesday,  discussed  the  need  for  leg- 
islation for  the  pretesting  of  cosmetics. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  provisions  of 
HJR.  1239.  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938.  I  have  been  Introducing  bills  for 
the  pretesting  for  safe^  of  cosmetics 
since  my  first  year  in  Congress.  In  1953. 
Passage  of  such  legislation  Is  long  over- 
due, as  President  Kennedy's  Consumer 
Message  of  March  15.  1962,  pointed  out, 
and  as  President  Johnson's  Consumer 
Message  of  February  5,  1964,  also  em- 
phasized. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  excellent  article 
from  Tuesday's  Washington  Post  on  the 
need  for  cosmetic  legislation,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  11, 
1904] 

PrrFALLs  Moaz  Than  Skin  Dkxp  :  Bxautt  Has 
Its  Hazasdb 

[Third  in  a  soriee] 

(By  Sue  Cronk) 

Heauty  may  be  only  skin  deep,  but  Ameri- 
can women  smear  more  than  $3  billion  wc»^ 
of  cosmetics  annually  on  that  sxuface  quan- 
tity In  their  tmceaaing  quest  for  loveliness. 

In  hopes  of  finding  beauty  in  a  Jar,  women 
try  face  and  skin  creams  containing  such 
additives  as  turtle  otl.  shark  oU.  ebl<ac  em- 
bryo extract,  pigskin  extract,  queen  bee  royal 
Jelly,  and  horse  Mood  serum. 

There  are  some  of  tha  ingredients  bally- 
booed  In  advertisements.  Bat  what  else  do 
thoee  Jars,  tubes,  and  bottlaa  cf  glamor 
contain? 
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You  can't  teU  from  their  labels. 

The  Nation's  cosmetic  industry  haa  en- 
Joyed  phenomenal  growth  in  the  last  qiauter 
of  a  centiuy.  Its  revenue  today  Is  MO  ttmas 
what  it  was  In  IMO.  Tet,  aooordlng  to  Obn- 
sumer  Reporta,  "protectUm  afforded  (tha 
user)  under  ths  present  Federal  law  is  mini- 
mal. •  •  •  llie  buyer  of  an  xinfamlliar  ooa- 
metlc  has  no  assurance  of  its  safety  in  nor- 
mal use." 

Although  deodorants  and  medicated  cos- 
metics for  acne  sufferers  list  some  of  their 
Ingredients,  there  Is  no  law  requiring  cos- 
metics manufactiirers  to  divulge  all  their 
contents,  even  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

More  important,  imlike  food  and  drug 
manufacturers,  they  are  not  required  to  pre- 
test new  ingredients  for  safety  bef<N'e  plac- 
ing a  ooemetie  on  the  market.         ' 

Some  cosmetics  manufacturers  guard 
against  the  poealbillty  of  distributing  a 
highly  toxic  product  by  testing  their  cos- 
metics on  laboratory  animals  before  market- 
ing them.  Others  Just  market  a  new  prod- 
uct in  a  limited  area  and  if  there  are  no 
complaints  of  injuries  or  allergic  reactions, 
marketing  la  expanded. 

If  a  product  turns  out  to  be  harmful,  notes 
Consumer  Reports,  "the  FDA  may  step  in 
only  after  enough  people  have  been  hurt — 
and  have  reported  the  fact — to  demonstrate 
that  the  product  is  harmful." 

For  Instance  some  700  women  reported 
damaged  fingernails  from  a  new  kind  of 
n&ll  oolor  a  few  years  ago  before  the  FDA 
could  get  it  off  the  market. 

A  few  recent  coiu^  cases  put  the  problem 
into  a  sharper  light. 

A  Maryland  woman  won  $1,000  in  a  suit 
against  a  Lang^ey  Park  beauty  salon  last 
year  after  a  bleach  Job  caused  her  to  miss 
work  for  3  weeks  because  of  a  blistered  scalp. 

An  Oklahoma  retailer  was  found  liable  in 
another  1963  court  Judgment  for  a  cus- 
tomer's losing  part  of  her  hair  and  having 
the  rest  of  it  matted  by  a  hair  ^iray. 

A  Virginia  couple  recently  filed  a  suit  ask- 
ing $300,000  from  a  leading  cosmetics  manu- 
facturer, claiming  an  antiparspirant  made 
them  ill. 

President  Johnson  last  week  asked  Con- 
gresa  to  give  the  n>A  the  "needed  auth<»ity 
to  require  a  showing  that  cosmetics  are  safe 
before  they  are  offered  to  the  pul^ic." 

In  his  message  on  ooosiuner  interests,  tbe 
President  also  recommended  new  legislation 
to  extend  the  inspection  authority  the  n>A 
now  has  over  prescription  drugs  to  cosmetics, 
food,  over-the-counter  drugs,  and  to  thera- 
peutic, diagnostic  and  prosthetic  devloes. 

It  to(A  the  thalidomide  tragedies  of  1962 
to  get  quick  congressional  passage  of  the 
Kefauver  Drug  Control  Act  which  plugged 
prescription  dnig  loc^oles  in  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

To  plug  other  loopholes  existing  in  the 
act  since  1938,  Representative  Lkonob  K. 
Sullivan,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  has  twice  in- 
troduced the  (Mnnibus  bill,  HA.  1235.  and  in 
1962  the  Kennedy  administration  introduced 
HJR.  11681  and  H.R.  11S83,  which  cover  sub- 
stantially the  same  groimd — ranging  from 
Federal  controls  over  habit-forming  bar- 
blturatea  to  requlrementa  that  therapeutic 
devices  be  proven  both  safe  and  effective. 

Although  Mrs.  Suixivam  hasn't  been  per- 
sonally injured  by  a  cosmetic  since  she  suf- 
fered "great  irritation"  trom  having  her 
blond  eyelashes  dyed  during  the  thirties, 
she  U  particularly  Intereeted  in  protecting 
women  from  "tbe  menace  of  technology  that 
makes  them  giiinea  pigs  for  new  products." 

Coal-tar  hair  dyes  containing  poisonous  or 
injuriotis  ingredients,  for  Instance,  can  be 
marketed  with  no  restraint  except  that  they 
must  carry  labels  warning  of  possible  danger. 

Reputable  beauticians  give  pateh  tests  for 
sensitivity  before  dying  a  ctistomer's  hair. 
Women  coloring  their  hair  at  home  may  be 
unaware  that  such  precautions  are  necessary. 


especisily  if  the  warning  Is  buried  in  a 
lengthy  list  of  step-by-atep  instructions. 
Sometimes  the  beau^  seeker  doesn't  bother 
with  fine  print  on  tbe  labeL 

In  addition  to  iwsl eating  for  safety,  Mrs. 
SnuJVAK  wants  cosmetics  manufactxuars  to 
list  a  product's  Ingredients  on  ita  label  in 
much  the  same  way  that  canners  list  ths 
contents  of  a  can  of  beef  stew  or  vegetable 
soup. 

If  you  suffer  a  severe  allergic  reaction  to 
a  new  cosmetic,  or  If  your  child  accidentally 
swallows  one,  she  points  out.  your  doctor  has 
difficulty  prescribing  treatment  because  he 
doesn't  know  what  Ingredient  caused  the 
trouble. 

But.  object  some  manufacturers,  a  list  of 
ingredients  wo\ild  Up  off  competitors  to  what 
their  cosmetics  contain. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  protection 
at  all."  says  Steve  Mayhan  of  the  Toilet 
Goods  Association,"  every  cosmetic  ocmtalns 
50  or  60  Ingredients  bearing  such  technical 
names  that  the  average  ccmsumer  wouldn't 
know  what  they  were.  Anyway  there  would 
not  be  enough  room  on  the  label." 

He  pointed  out  that  if  a  persMi  knew 
what  she  were  allergic  to,  she  could  buy  the 
specially  manufactured  hypoallergenlc  prod- 
ucte. 

Cosmetics  manufacturers  are  not  opposed 
to  either  pretesting  or  inspection  of  in- 
gredients, says  Mayhan.  "but  they  are  not 
willing  to  put  temptation  in  the  way  of 
some  inspector  by  giving  out  their  valuable 
formulas." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  put  any  cosmetic  manu- 
factiu-ers  out  of  business,"  MTs.  Suixivan 
says  adding  that  sh#ls  sure  that  no  major 
manufacturer  is  "anxious  to  poison,  dis- 
figure, denail,  scalp,  burn,  (»  otherwise  in- 
jure the  American  consumer." 

But  because  of  the  "competitive  situa- 
tion" in  the  cosmetics  industry  and  the 
many  new  products  which  are  "accompanied 
by  a  wave  of  high  pressure  advertising  and 
promotion,"  she  is  anxious  to  "make  it  safe 
for  a  woman  to  pick  any  cosmetic  off  the 
shelf.  She  should  be  able  to  know  that  it's 
been  pretested  for  safety  and.  if  she  knows 
what  she's  allergic  to,  she  should  be  able  to 
teU  from  a  clear  label  whether  or  not  she 
can  use  it." 


Tribute  to  Ow  Belored  Late  Pretideat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  memorial 
tribute  to  our  beloved  late  President  at 
Adas  Shalom  Ssmagogue  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  by  its  distinguished  rabbi,  Jacob 
E.  Segal,  an  oninent  churchman  and 
community  leader. 

I  believe  that  the  sincere  and  touching 
tribute  to  our  beloved  late  President  by 
this  outstanding  American  merits  a  place 
in  the  Rscord. 

The  tribute  follows : 
Iir   MnKMUAic — John   FmcxaAU)    Kxnnxoy, 

35tr  PaxamKNT  of  thx  United  Statxs 

(A  memorial  tribute  by  Rabbi  Jacob  E.  Segal, 
deUvered  at  Adaa  Shalom  Synagogue,  Nov- 
ember 26,  1968) 

At  12  noon  today,  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
the  final  aot  of  a  tzagic  drama  will  begin  to 
play  Itself  oat  before  the  eyea  of  the  world. 


A  solemn  cortege  will  wind  Ma  way  from  the 
White  House  to  ths  National  Osmeiery  a« 
Arlington,  "niere  John  Fltngsrald  KMinedy. 
36th  PreaidezMt  of  the  Unltod  Btaitea,  cut  off 
by  a  madman 'a  Inillet,  win  be  laid  to  reat. 

We  have  a  gaithered  here  now  tn  a  private 
prelude  to  that  final  act  on  the  nattonal 
stage.  We  have  gathered  here  as  a  Jewish 
oongregatUHi,  to  give  voice  to  our  common 
grief — to  the  broken  hearte,  the  hindered 
love  and  the  shattered  aplrits  which  we  share 
with  all  Americans  and  with  men  and  women 
of  good  will  evMTwhere,  at  the  sudden  in- 
credible passing  of  our  valiant  young  Pres- 
ident. 

The  devastating  bulletins  which  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  began  to  inundate  and  darken 
our  homes  and  oOoes — the  ca4aclyanilc  bul- 
letin that  made  last  Friday  the  blackest  Erev 
Shabboe  in  American's  history — ^thsae  bul- 
letins, in  spite  of  a  grief-drenched  weekend. 
still  ring  In  our  ears  like  a  grotesque  fantasy, 
a  savage  nightmare  from  wbi<^  at  any  mo- 
ment we  hope  to  awaken. 

Wliy  Is  this  news  still  so  new,  so  incredible? 
Is  It  simply  because  the  leader  of  a  Nation 
has  suddenly  died? 

No,  that  cannot  be  all.  lliis  news  Is  still 
so  Incredible  because  it  was  the  single  moat 
unlikely,  most  inoonoelvable  tragedy  that 
oould  have  8tz\ick  the  world. 

As  a  British  televised  tribute  touchlngly 
put  it  last  night,  if  any  elder  atatesman, 
American  or  foreign,  bad  died,  It  would  have" 
been  a  shock  and  a  major  tngedy — yet  some- 
how capable  of  absorption  and  belief. 

But,  that  this  young  man.  ao  vital  and 

vibrant,     so    handsome    and    brilliant,    so 

athletic   and  dashing,   so  literate  and  rio- 

quent,  so  active,  so  full  of  grace  and  wit 

and  charm,  so  mature  yet  so  youthful,  so  wise 

and  courageous,  yet  so  boyish  and  dynamic; 

That    this    yoiing    man.    whoae   essential 

nature  was  reflected  in  the  word  "vlgah"; 

'That  this  young  Prssident — who  in  lees 

than  3  yecu's  rose  to  be  the  acknowledged 

leader  of  the  free  world  and  the  protagonist 

of  an  Amerloa  reelected  even  by  the  enemy; 

That  this  young  and  Tlgoroua  husband, 

this  loving  son.  this  doting  father  of  two 

beautiful  litUe  chUdren; 

That  be  should  bare  been  snatched  away 
by  a  madman'a  buUet,  waa  the  most  unlikely, 
unacceptable  newa  that  la  stin  a*  tbla  mo- 
ment impoasible  to  accept  or  beUeve. 

Tet,  though  our  conscious  mind  refuses  to 
believe  it,  something  else  in  us  tolls  us  It  is 
true,  after  all. 

In  a  kind  of  half-dream  world  we  have 
been  drawn  together  here  on  less  than  1 
day's  notice  to  pay  our  re^MCts.  as  Amsri- 
cana  and  as  Jews,  to  the  memory  of  tbe 
leader  who,  we  cannot  believe,  haa  faUen. 

The  fact  that  ao  many  have  gathered  here 
to  honor  his  memory,  la  a  measure  of  how 
honorable  his  memory  is — of  how  great  an 
honor  the  remembrance  of  bis  life  may  yet 
ahed  upon  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  come  to  the 
synagogue  is  a  measure  of  something  else. 
It  is  a  measure  of  our  deq>erato  need  to  find 
comfort  in  the  House  of  Ood.  In  an  hour 
of  infamy  and  sorrow,  we  Americana  cf  all 
faiths,  and  even  those  of  no  particular 
faith — ^have  nowhere  else  to  turn — except  to 
God. 

We  somehow  cannot  get  Lincoln  out  of 
our  mind,  when  we  think  of  the  young 
President  who  was  martyred  on  the  streete 
of  Dallas. 

We  cannot  forget  the  sublime  lixxiy  that 
the  Gettysburg  Address  was  delivered  by 
Lincoln  100  years  ago  last  Tueeday,  and  that 
100  years  have  gone  by  since  Lincoln  signed 
the  EmancipaUon  Pisclamatlon. 

I  am  not  Invoklng^he  magic  of  numbers. 
Yet  in  some  meaningful  way  history  has 
come  full  circle  again: 

If  Lincoln  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
human  liberty,  if  his  signing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  made  him  the  target 
of  an  assassin  a  yefu*  and  a  half  later — 
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The  poem  rings  true  emotionally.  Tet 
some  of  Its  lines  are  not  yet  fulfllledT 

"Our  fearful  trip  is  not  yet  done. 
Our  ship  has  not  yet  weathered  every  rack. 
The  prize  we  have  sought  Is  not  yet  won! 
Though  oiir  captain  llee  fallen,  cold  and 

dead, 
That  prize — 
Of  a  universal  peace,  and  secure  and  equal 

human  rights 
Remains  yet  to  be  won !" 

We  may  yet  win  that  prize — If  we  gird  our- 
selves with  his  vision  and  his  courage,  with 
his  love  of  all  people  as  creatures  equally 
made  In  the  image  of  God. 

As  Lincoln  and  Kennedy  kept  mingling 
in  my  mind  last  night.  I  recalled  those  other 
even  greater  lines  written  by  Walt  Whitman. 
whan  he  beheld  the  coffin  of  Lincoln  wind- 
ing its  way  across  the  field  and  meadows  of 
this  land,  back  to  its  burial  place: 

"When  lilacs  last  In  the  dooryard  bloomed, 
And   the   great  star   early   drooped   in   the 

western  sky  in  the  night, 
I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever- 

retrimlng  spring. 
Sqre  to  me  you  bring. 
Lilac  blooming  perennial  and  drooping  star 

In  the  west. 
And  thought  of  him  I  love. 

"Over  the  breast  of  the  spring,   the  land, 

amid  cities. 
Amid  lanes  and  through  old  woods  •  •  • 
Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  It  shall  rest  In 

in  the  grave. 
■Klght  and  day  Journeys  a  coffin. 
CcrfBn  that  passes  throi%h  lanes  and  streets. 
Through  day  and  night  with  the  great  cloud 

darkening  the  land. 
With  the  pomp  off  the  inlooped  flags  with 

the  cities  draped  in  black  •   •   • 
with  processions  long  and  winding  and  the 

flambeaus  of  the  night. 
With   the   oountless   torches  lit.   with    the 

sUent  sea  off  faces  and  the  unbared 


perpetual 


With  the   tolling,  tolling   bells' 

clang. 

Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes. 
I  give  you  this  sprig  of  lilac." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  these  lines, 
because  all  through  this  dismal  week,  and 
through  the  coming  months  and  years,  so 
many  bereaved  Individuals,  so  many  bruised 
and  loving  hearts  off  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  this  land  will  feel  like  saying  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  "I  give  you  this  sprig 
of  lilac." 

We  have  all  been  Impressed  by  the  royal 
pageantry  off  dukee  and  emperors,  of  queens 
and  generals,  who  in  solemn  pomp  tiave  de- 
scended upon  Washington  this  weekend. 

But  far  more  impressive  was  the  sight  of 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  humble,  or- 
dinary people  who  filed  past  the  flag-draped 
catafalque  in  the  rotimda  of  the  Capitol — 
all  day  yesterday  and  all  through  the  night, 
even  to  this  moment — Including  some  yoimg 
students  I  know  personally,  who  have  made 
the  tearful  Journey  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  Waahlngton — to  wrest  a  tender 
gllmpae  off  the  ccMn.  to  give  the  fallen  leader 
their  own  Uttle  "qirlg  off  lilac." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  comfort  when 
I  read  John  F.  Kennedy's  Thanksgiving  proc- 
lamation, which  appeared  In  the  Detroit  News 
on  Thursday,  November  21 — the  day  before 
he  left  us. 

"Over  three  centwies  ago,  our  forefathers 
in  Virginia  and  In  Massachusetts,  far  from 
home  In  a  lonely  wilderness,  set  aside  a  time 
for  thanksgiving.  On  the  appointed  day,  they 
gave  reverent  thftw^a  for  their  safety,  for 
the  health  of  their  children,  for  the  fertility 
of  their  fields,  for  the  laws  which  bound 
them  together  and  for  the  faith  which  united 
them  under  Ood. 

"Today  we  give  thanks,  most  of  all,  for 
the  Ideals  of  honor  and  faith   we  Inherit 


from  our  forefathea — ^for  the  decency  of  pur- 
poee,  for  the  courage  and  the  humility,  which 
they  posseesed  and  wblch  we  must  seek  every 
day  to  emulate. 

"As  we  ezprees  cm  gratitude,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  highest  appreciation 
U  not  utter  words  b«t  to  Uve  by  tfaem. 

"Now.  therefom,  I.  John  Fltagerald  Ken- 
nedy. President  off  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  November  28, 
1963,  as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving. 

"On  that  day  let  us  gather  in  sanctuaries 
dedicated  to  worship  and  in  homes  blessed 
by  family  affection  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  glorious  gifts  of  Ood;  and  let  us 
earnestly  and  humbly  pray  that  He  will 
continue  to  guide  and  sustain  us  in  the 
great  unfinished  tasks  of  achieving  peace. 
Justice  and  understanding  among  all  men 
and  all  nations  and  of  ending  misery  and 
suffering  wherever  they  exist." 

The  President  asked  us  to  gather  in  our 
sanctuaries  to  thank  God.  We  have  gathered 
instead  to  intone  a  prelude  to  his  funeral. 

Yet  if  we  truly  want  to  honor  his  memory, 
we  dare  not  entirely  Ignore  his  summons. 
Alongside  our  grief,  we  must  foree  our  trem- 
bling lips  to  utter  a  prayer  off  thanksgiving, 
that  this  man  has  lived  *»»in»»g  us. 

The  best  way  to  tnoM  our  **<«tiv^  i^  to 
dedicate  our  Uvea  to  that  vlsloa  of  glory 
which  he  Invoked  so  nobly  In  his  Inaugural 
address.  On  that  frigid  day  lil  January  1061, 
John  Kennedy  stotxl  In  the  whirling  snow 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  dome — in  whose 
rotimda  he  has  lain  In  state  all  day  yester- 
day and  all  through  the  night — and  chanted 
forth  his  dream  and  his  faith,  for  all  the 
world  to  hear: 

"In  the  long  history  off  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility.  I  welooa*  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  off  us  wotUd  CKchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor,  will  light 
ovu-  country  and  all  who  serve  it.  and  the 
glow  of  that  fire,  oan  truly  light  the  world. 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with'  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blsesing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth,  Ood's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own." 

With  this  summons  ringing  In  our  hearts, 
let  us  rise  in  prayer  for  our  nuurtyred  Presi- 
dent, and  ask  God  for  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  make  His  work  truly  our  own. 


A  Parest's  Prayw  im  ReUrded 
CkiUrca 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   SHOBB   XBLAWP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBaSXMTATIVES 

Thursday.  Fetmutm  li.  1$€4 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Siwaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
two  poems  written  by  my  good  friend, 
David  Oimbd.  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  For 
the  past  15  years  Mr.  OHmbel  has  de- 
voted and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  mentally  retarded  (diUdren.  He  has 
given  of  hlmaelf  generously  to  these 
most  hmocent  chfidren  In  the  entire 
world.  An  Indication  of  his  feeling  for 
than  can  be  found  in  these  poetic  words: 
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A  Parent's  Psatxb  roa  Rxtaxoed  Childrzn 
(By  David  Olmhel) 

"Our  Heavenly  Father,"  we  beseech  Thee 
in  Thy  goodness  so  that  Thou  will  take  theee 
Innocent  children  out  off  their  wUdemeas.of 
confusion.  "Tls  we,  the  heartbroken  parents, 
who  look,  to  Thee  for  Tliy  msnA  map  which 
will  help  us  to  guide  theee  exceptional  chil- 
dren to  the  eternal  road  off  promise  and  hope. 

For  they  are  the  nxMt  wonderful  off  Ihy 
creatiu'ee  "O  Lord"  without  a  blemish  of 
hate.  Jealously,  or  greed.  They  are  in  a  sense 
the  true  eesence  of  brotherhood,  who  dally 
extend  their  little  hands  for  that  precious 
treasure  of  understanding. 

Grant  them  "O  Lord"  the  bleeslng  of  being 
wanted  and  in  Thy  goodness,  Insttll  into 
Thy  normal  children  a  sense  off  awakening, 
BO  that  they  will  not  Ignore  their  alBtcted 
fellow  creatures,  but  take  them  Into  'Oielr 
fold  as  a  motfan-  takes  her  Infant  unto  her 
breitft. 

"O  Lord"  stir  the  hearts  off  those  who  have 
been  oomplaoent  and  in  Thy  bountUuI 
mercy  opta  up  new  horlcons  for  dedicated 
man  off  scdence  who  may  one  day  bring  us 
parenta  the  world  over  the  comfort  off  know- 
ing that  mental  retardation  will  be  erased 
from  this  earth. 

Give  us  tile  vision  "O  Lord"  for  tomorrow 
is  forever,  so  that  we  Thy  children  and  with 
Thy  bleesings  sbaU  find  hi^tplneas  at  tha 
end  off  our  rainbow  off  hope. 

A  Rnr&usD  Cbilo's  PuTia 

(By  David  aimbel) 

If  all   retarded  children  could  understand 

and  pray. 
They  would  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven  and 

perhaps,  this  is  what  they'd  say. 
The  words  so  deep  within  their  hearts  that 

they  cannot  express. 
To  maks  them  well  and  happy,  "Dear  God" 
These  children  bless. 

FcHsake  me  not  "O  Lord"  I  humbly  beg  and 

pray. 

That  Thou  will  move  those  clouds  away  and 
bid  the  Sim  to  stay. 

For  somehow  I  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the 
things  that  children  do. 

While  neighbors  whisper  softly  and  my  par- 
ents feel  so  blue. 

The  children  playing  in  the  street,  from  me 
Just  shy  away. 

And  BO  many  times  I  would  like  to  Join, 
but  with  me  they  do  not  play. 

I  watch  my  nuHximy  turn  aside  and  to  me  It 
is  not  clear. 

For  when  I  touch  her  pretty  face,  there  al- 
ways is  a  tear. 

When  mommy  lights  the  candles  Just  before 
the  Sabbath  day, 

I  always  watch  and  listen  and  to  Thee  I  hear 
her  pray. 

Make  my  baby  well  "O  Lord"  with  Thy  com- 
passion, dignity,  and  love. 

And  grant  us  a  blessed  miracle  from  Thy 
kingdom  up  above. 

Our  home  is  bright  with  love  "Dear  Lord." 

like  sunshine  on  the  flowers. 
And  all  of  us  together  we  spend  such  happy 

hours. 
My  daddy  Is  so  kind  and  in  the  evening  when 

he  comes  home. 
He  picks  me  up  into  his  arms  and  I'm  not 

so  alone. 

Tlien  when  its  time  for  bed  I  get  my  good- 
night kiss. 

So  before  I  close  my  eyes  dear  God  I  only 
'hope  and  wish. 

That  I  awaken  and  be  all  well  then  skies  will 
be  so  clear. 

With  no  more  tears  upon  the  cheeks  of  my 
mommy  and  daddy  dear. 


Medical  Care  for  Ae  Afcd 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  nw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission. I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRO  my  recent  testimony  be- 
for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  medical  care  for  our 
aged  under  the  social  security  program. 
It  1b  as  follows: 

TESmCONT       or       Ck>NGXESSMAN       Jamxs       C. 

Hkalxt,  or  Nsw  Tosk.  Bxroas  Hottsx  Wats 

AND    MXANS    COMHrmSZ    ON    MZDICAI.    Caxs 

roa  THS  Agkd 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  c^pcxtu- 
nlty  to  give  my  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee. I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  medical 
care  for  our  aged  citizens  under  the  social 
security  program.  My  bill.  HJt.  4888,  is 
identical  to  the  King-Anderson  bill,  HJt. 
3930.  I  hope  your  committee  will  report  out 
this  legislation  in  the  near  future  so  that 
the  House  might  act  on  it  in  this  session  of 
Congrees. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  tremendous  increase 
in  public  awareness  of  the  health  care  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  aged  and  aging  citizens, 
and  the  growing  realization  that  the  financ- 
ing of  their  needed  health  care  is  a  problem 
of  national  magnitude.  There  is  now  a  gen- 
era4  recognition,  reflected  by  the  discussi<ms 
and  debates  on  the  subject  throughout  the 
Nation,  that  an  area  of  great  need  exists 
here,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  play  a  part  in  helping  to  finance 
health  care  for  the  aged.  Some  have  con- 
tended that  programs  to  help  finance  medi- 
cal care  should  wait  until  siifflcient  medical 
personnel  are  available  and  adequate  1|m;111- 
tiee  have  been  provided.  Last  year  we  took 
a  step  to  improve  the  availability  of  medical 
care  when  we  enacted  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  How- 
ever, arrangements  to  assist  the  aged  In 
meeting  the  cost  of  health  care  cannot  and 
should  not  be  put  off  because  personnel  or 
f£u;Uitlee  may  not  be  avaUable  in  every  single 
Instance.  It  is  immoral  to  deny  the  aged 
health  Insurance  because,  with  it,  they  wlU  be 
able  to  compete  for  care  on  equal  terms  with 
insured  younger  people. 

The  cnuc  of  the  problem  facing  aged  per- 
sons can  be  stated  quite  briefly.  People  over 
86  have  twice  the  medical  costs  of  yoxmger 
people  and  only  one-half  as  much  income. 
The  average  aged  couple  In  the  United  States 
has  an  income  of  a  little  more  than  $53  a 
week— about  $27  per  person.  The  Income  of 
the  senior  citizen  who  llvee  alone  averages 
only  $33  a  week,  and  nearly  half  of  the  elderly 
live  alone.  The  senior  citizen  simply  can't 
tftretch  this  income  to  pay  for  the  average 
of  two  or  three  spells  of  hospitalisation  he 
can  expect  in  <rid  age.  It  Is  even  hard  to 
pay  day-to-day  living  expenses  on  what  the 
average  aged  person  has. 

Nor  do  the  aged  have  enough  savings  or 
other  assets  to  fall  back  on  when  Illness 
strikes.  Despite  their  relative  prosperity  be- 
fore retirement,  about  one  in  three  aged  per- 
sons has  less  than  $100  in  saving  that  can  be 
cashed. 

Nine  of  ten  people  over  65  will  visit  a 
hospital  before  they  die.  Two  out  off  three 
who  are  over  86  will  visit  a  hospital  two  or 
more  times  beffore  they  die.  More  than  half 
of  the  married  couples  will  visit  one;  one  off 


the  couples  will  visit  a  hospital  moce  than 
four  times  before  they  die.  More  than  half  of 
the  couples  have  an  average  cost  of  expense 
of  lllnees  in  old  age  of  $700  per  Illness  and 
an  average  stay  In  a  hospital  off  18  days  per 
stay  during  Illness  for  those  over  68.  Hos- 
pital costs  have  gone  from  an  average  of  $9 
a  day  in  1048'to  $32  a  day  average  now. 

These  facts  give  rise  to  the  feeling  that 
there  is  no  question  but  that  consideration 
must  be  given  to  means  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  illness  in  old  age. 

That  the  proMem  of  financing  health  care 
in  old  age  is^  extremely  serloiu  and  wide- 
spread is  no  longer  a  real  issue.  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  «ii«tingiiirt«i«i  bi- 
partisan National  Committee  on  HeaKh  Care 
of  the  Aged,  and  a  series  of  disparate  organ- 
izations recognize  the  need  for  Go>vemment 
help  in  meeting  this  need.  The  only  major 
question  that  remains  to  be  settled  Is  how 
the  problem  should  be  relieved. 

Some  who  oppose  hospital  Insuranoe  for 
the  aged  under  social  security  have  asserted 
that  private  Insurance  can  meet  praotloally 
the  entire  problem  of  insuring  older  people. 
Such  optimism  is  wholly  unfounded.  About 
one-half  off  the  aged  do  not  have  any  health 
Insurance  at  all.  And  many  off  ttaoss  who 
have  some  form  ot  health  Insuranoa  have 
woefully  inadeqxiate  coverage.  This  Is  partly 
because  elderly  people  are  bad  hsaltli  risks 
and  it  costs  more  for  insuranoa  oooipaniea 
to  insure  them.  Another  reason  Is  that  most 
of  the  working  people  Itrho  hare  hsalth  In- 
surance are  enrolled  under  group  oontraots. 
while  retired  people  who  are  Insured  are.  In 
most  cases,  under  nongroup  pollelas.  Group 
coverage  usually  provldee  twice  as  much  pro- 
tection for^ach  health  insurance  dollar  as 
individual  policies. 

In  looking  at  the  possibility  of  any  further 
spreading  of  voluntary  health  insuranoe,  the 
fact  miist  be  faced  that  aged  peofde  who 
have  protection  tend  to  be  in  the  hif^er 
income  brackets  and  in  good  health,  and  of 
these,  voy  few  have  protection  that  can  be 
considered  adequate.  It  Is  predominantly 
the  low  Income  people  and  the  people  who 
are  in  poor  health  who  are  stUl  not  covered 
or  are  cohered  very  poorly.  These  are  the 
very  people  who  are  the  poorest  risks  from 
a  betUth  ihsxirance  standpoint  and  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  Insurance  premiums.  As 
things  stand  now.  the  proepect  for  Improve- 
ments in  the  health  Insxutuioe  ooversge  off 
our  elderly  citizens  is  far  from  bright. 

Pointing  up  the  inability  of  f»'lvate  insur- 
ance to  do  the  job  is  the  experience  of  my 
State's  66  plan — a  highly  pubUclzed  state- 
wide effort  to  bring  private  health  Insurance 
to  more  people  through  a  pooling  of  the 
experience  and  resources  of  49  Insurance 
companies. 

It  is  apparent,  after  more  than  1  year  of 
experience,  that  the  New  York  65  plan  is 
far  too  costly  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  State's  aged  people.  Only  117,000  people 
out  of  a  total  eligible  population  off  1,900,000 
are  enrolled.  Their  low  retirement  Incomes 
are  characterized  by  the  foUowlng  facts: 
More  than  one-quarter  of  all  men  aged  66  and 
over  in  New  York  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year;  another  one-quarter  have  less 
than  $2,000,  which  must  be  used  In  many 
cases  not  only  to  support  themselves  but 
also  their  wives.  And  aged  widows — who 
make  up  more  than  half  of  all  aged  women — 
are  generally  worse  off  than  these  men.  A 
premium  off  $238  a  year  represents  about  20 
percent  of  the  median  annual  Income  of  all 
persons  aged  86  and  over  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  A  premium  of  $468  for  an  aged 
couple  r^reeents  more  than  16  percent  of 
median  family  inccKne.  For  example,  the 
median  annual  income  for  aged  couples  In 
the  United  States  is  only  $2,800,  and  not 
much  more  than  this  for  aged  couples  tn 
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New  York  State  has  a  good  ItCAA  program. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  an  the  other  States  put 
together  paid  out  leee  than  twice  as  much 
tat  their  medically  indigent  senior  citizens 
as  New  York.  But  even  this  State  claims  the 
estate  of  relief  recipients;  give  no  help  If 
children  of  the  aged  might,  by  sacrificing, 
give  help.  It  doesn't  take  much  of  an  Imagi- 
nation to  see  how  little  the  other  States  are 
doing. 

The  welfare  patient  frequently  cannot  use 
his  personal  physician — a  clinic  Is  good 
enough  for  him,  and  he  Is  likely  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  cheapest  hospital,  frequently  a 
county  or  city  institution  where  the  quality 
of  care  is  quite  poor.  Welfare  funds  are 
usually  enough  to  pay  only  nursing  homes 
that  are  of  poor  quality,  hazardous,  unsani- 
tary, and  unsafe  by  the  State's  own  stand- 
ards. FVequently,  less  is  paid  for  nursing 
home  care  than  Is  needed  for  room  and  board 
in  a  boarding  bouse. 

The  reason  that  so  little  has  been  done 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  States  Is  that 
they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  raise  their 
share  of  the  needed  funds.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  puts  no  strings  on  the  grants 
of  money  it  will  provide  but  unless  new 
sources  for  State  revenues  are  foimd.  older 
people  will  continue  to  suffer  in  deprivation 
and  want. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  look  beyond 
public  assistance  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem the  aged  face  in  meeting  the  costs  erf 
needed  health  care.  Public  assistance  pro- 
grams are  not  a  real  answer  to  the  problem 
becatise  they  are  no  help  until  after  the  In- 
dividual Is  reduced  from  self-sufflclency  to 
poverty.  The  goal  should  be  to  prevent 
poverty — to  keep  people  off  relief.  Many 
older  people  preserve  their  dignity  and  In- 
dependence even  though  barely  able  to  meet 
their  day-to-day  living  expenses.  These  peo- 
ple are  constantly  faced  with  the  threat  that 
a  costly  illness  will  wipe  out  a  lifetime  of  sav- 
ings, threaten  the  ownership  of  a  home,  and 
force  them,  after  a  lifetime  of  Independence, 
to  go  on  record  as  being  no  longer  self-suf- 
ficient members  of  their  community.  It  is 
unfortunate,  but  I  am  sure  it  la  true,  that 
aged  people  wlU  go  without  the  necessities 
of  life  before  they  will  go  before  strangers 
and  ask  for  charity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  act  without  further  delay  to  help 
our  older  people  meet  their  health  care  costs. 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  this  help  must 
be  provided  in  a  way  that  maintains  the  in- 
dividual dignity  of  older  people  as  well  as 
their  security.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  hospital 
insiirance  for  the  aged  under  social  security 
and  have  pledged  my  support  for  Repre- 
sentative King's  Identical  administration  bill 
which  will,  when  enacted,  provide  a  program 
of  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
social  security. 

Out  ho^ltal  Insxirance  proposal  contem- 
plates that  the  financing  of  basic  ho^ital  In- 
surance protection  for  the  aged  through  so- 
cial sec\irity  would  be  the  keystone  of  a 
threefold  structure  of  protection  for  the  aged 
In  meeting  the  coat  of  health  care.  First, 
basic  hospital  Insurance  protection  would 
be  afforded  the  Nation's  aged  through  social 
security;  second,  the  existence  of  a  prograjn 
of  basic  protection  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment ot  additional  protection  through 
individual  savings,  private  Insurance,  and 
employer  benefit  plans;  third,  good  medical 
assistance  would  become  practicable  in  all 
States  to  help  the  relatively  small  group  not 
eligible  for  the  basic  protection  under  social 
security. 

If  hoqHtal  insurance  were  provided  under 
social  sscurlty  the  workers'  payn^nts  would 
be  q>read  over  their  working  lifetimes  and 
would  be  matched  by  payments  by  their  em- 
ploym,  so  that  only  modest  employee  pay- 
ments would  be  reqiiired. 


Those  already  old.  it  Is  true,  would  receive 
this  hospital  insuranos  protection  without 
having  contributed  to  the  ooat.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  a  social  Insurance 
program.  Under  social  InsuraBfle,  the  benefit 
of  any  improveoaenta  that  are  made  in  the 
program  are  made  available  to  thoss  who  are 
already  retired  acw»U  as  thoss  who  will  re- 
tire In  the  future.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  all  the  social  security  benefit  increases 
enacted  since  the  program  started. 

Few  issues  tiave  stirred  up  as  much  contro- 
versy and  dlsctission  as  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  health  csre  costs  of  the  aged.  Much 
of  the  discussion  has  rsfiectad  more  heat  than 
light.  Accusations,  misstatements,  half- 
truths,  and  glittering  generalities  have  filled 
the  air.  Ituch  of  the  correspondenoe  I  have 
received  shows  that  my  constituents  are  for 
a  program  of  medical  care  for  our  aged  under 
social  seciu^ty,  and  they  are  tired  ot  attacks 
used  by  opponents  to  defeat  a  proposal  that 
would  mean  so  much  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  concluding.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
fully  supported  and  worked  for  our  aged  and 
the  proposal  to  protect  them  against  their 
hospital  costs.  There  are  few  who  need  be 
reminded  that  he  told  the  House  In  a  meesage 
to  the  Congress  in  Febnuu7  1068,  that  "hos- 
pital Insurance  for  our  older  citiaen  on  social 
security  offers  a  reason&ble  and  practical  so- 
lution to  a  critical  proMem.  It  Is  the  logical 
exteasion  of  a  principle  established  38  years 
ago  In  the  social  sectirlty  system  and  oon- 
nrmed  many  times  sinoe  by  both  Congress 
and  the  American  voters.  It  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  premise  that  contributions  dur- 
ing the  working  years,  matched  by  em- 
ployers' contributions,  should  snabls  peo- 
ple to  prepay  and  build  earned  rights  and 
benefits  to  safeguard  them  in  their  old  age." 

And  President  Jolmson.  before  assuming 
the  highest  office  In  the  land,  and  now  in  that 
office,  has  lu-ged  positive  action  on  this  criti- 
cal proposal  and  Is  working  to  see  that  posi- 
tive action  Is  taken. 

1  want  to  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  give  the  Membeis  ot  the  Bouse  an 
of>portunity  to  vote  on  ttUs  bm.  My  con- 
stituents, and  the  general  puMle,  and  my 
colleagues  are  aU  oonosmed  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  want  o\ir  votes  counted  on  this 
matter  of  such  great  nar.lonal  significance. 
This  Issue  has  been  in  the  national  spotlight 
and  It  Is  tUne  to  bring  It  to  a  vote  in  the 
national  forum. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chaimum,  and  members 
of  the  conunlttee. 


ExcessWc  B«cf  laiports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  in  the  Cow- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  Tcsolutlon  passed 
by  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  dealing 
with  the  serious  problem  of  the  excessive 
beef  Imports. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Senatx  Concukrent  Rxsolution  6 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States-,  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  tlM  United  States: 
pertaining  to  beef  tanports 
Be  is  resolt>ed  by  the  Senate  of  ttie  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  hotue  of  representatives 
concurring  therein: 
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(Introduced  by  Messrs.  Ramey  and  Abdnor) 
Whereas  agriculture  as  a  whole  during  1963 
suffered  numerous  setbacks  and  this  condi- 
tion or  any  solution  or  program  relative 
thereto  were  not  set  forth  in  any  manner  in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage; and 

Whereas  according  to  a  news  release  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United 
States  published  in  newspapers  during  the 
last  few  days  of  1»68.  it  was  reveaied  that 
farm  prices  in  comparison  to  items  upon 
which  parity  U  figured  had  reached  their 
lowest  point  since  1939:  and 

Whereas  farmers  received  6%  perqent  less 
for  their  Uvestock  marketed  in  1963  and  that 
svu5h  loas  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  all 
farming  and  ranching  operations  and  that 
such  loss  was  refiected  not  only  in  Uvestock 
produce    but   also   in   the   raising   of   feed 

grains;  and  ^ 

Whereas  all  the  farming  people  are  more 
than  desirous  of  doing  their  share  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  people  associated 
with  agriculture  are  entitled  to  scxne  of  the 
«)nsiderations  given  to  all  other  agencies 
throughout  the  United  Stotes,  and  while  it 
4s  apparent  that  there  Is  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  over  Oovemment  subsidy  pro- 
grams as  shown  by  the  defeat  of  the  wheat 
referendum,  certainly  aU  people  in  agricul- 
ture beUeve  in  equal  protection  of  the  ag- 
riculture industry  as  furnished  by  the  laws 
of  the  UJ8.  Oovemment  for  other  industries; 

uid  ,       J 

Whereas  importo  of  Ijoneless  berf.  veal  and 
mutton,  and  all  fresh  or  frown  products  as 
a  whole  of  these  items  have  more  than  triided 
since  1959  when  Congress  reduced  import 
duties  on  these  products  by  60  percent,  and 
f(rtlowlng  which  the  United  SUtes  "wung 
from  a  positUm  of  being  a  net  exporterof 
these  producte  to  a  net  importer  thereof; 


sup^rt  similar  to  that  given  to  other  indus- 
tries of  this  Nation,  and  which  action  would 
substantiaUy  assist  ths  agricultural  industry 
without  the  use  d.  Oovemment  funds. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  January  80,  1964. 
Concurred  tn  the  house  of  representatives 
February  6.  1964. 

Nn^  A.  Bc«, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

Niels  P.  JKHSOf, 
Secretary,  State  Senate. 
Paul  E.  Bsowk, 
Speaker,  Hou&e  of  Representatives. 


Attest : 


W.  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 


Whereas  frtxn  1960  to  1963  the  total  meat 
consumption  in  ths  United  Stetes  increased 
by  44  percent  and  dining  the  same  period 
the  consumption  of  imported  beef  increased 
by  mJ  percent,  and  while  in  1980  the  tariff 
(HI  beef  imported  Into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  88  percent  ot  the  value  ot  the 
domestic  product,  by  1963  ths  tariff  had  been 
reduced  to  9A  percent  of  the  domestic  prod- 
uct; and 

Whereas  most  at  the  foreign  naUons  send- 
ing meato  to  the  United  SUtes  have  stringent 
regulations  against  the  importotton  of  ths 
VS.  Uvestock  products;  and 

Whereas  Senators  Custis,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  introduced  legislation 
as  amendmente  to  the  1968  feed  grain  bUl 
to  effectxxate  reducUon  of  s\ich  importe,  and 
by  the  inclusion  of  such  amendmente  in  the 
feed  grain  program  attempted  to  gain  the 
support  of  feed  grain  producers  for  the  live- 
stock industry;  and 

Whereas  aU  the  foregoing  facte  and  many 
more  similar  thereto  were  preeented  on  the 
fioor  of  the  UB.  Senate  tn  open  discussion 
without  dispute  and  are  reported  in  the 
CoNOBESSioNAL  RscoBD  ot  Wednesday,  May 
15,  1968,  between  pages  8303  and  8218  there- 
of; and 

Whereas  on  page  8315.  Senator  Muhdt, 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  spoke  in 
support  of  such  legislation,  and  suiisequently 
voted  therefor;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McOovnuc,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  according  to 
late  press  releases  now  also  recognizes  ths 
serious  adverse  effect  that  importe  of  foreign 
livestock  producte  have  upon  prices  paid 
South  Dakota  farmers:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  It 
Resolved.  Tlutt  the  President  and  Congress 
be  memorlaliaed  by  this  body  and  especUlly 
that  aU  congressional  delegates  of  South  Da- 
kota to  ths  U£.  Oongress  b«  mraaorialiaed 
to  pass  legislation  such  as  that  introduced 
t>y  Senators  Odbtis  and  SufFsoar  as  before 
stated,  to  affwd  the  agricultural  Industry 


Poetic  Tribute  to  Late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBOS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  poems  about  our  late  beloved 
and  lamented  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  that  I  have  read,  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Molly  Kazan  and  was  printed  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  the  day  of 
the  Kennedy  funeral  and  reprinted  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.     Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  this  poem  with  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Thankscivino  1968 
(By  Molly  Elaean) 
I  think  that  what  he  gave  us  most  was  pride. 
'  It  felt  good  to  have  a  President  like  that: 
bright,  brave  and  funny  and  goodlooklng. 

I  saw  him  once  drive  down  East  Seventy- 
second  Street 

in  an  open  car,  in  the  autumn  sun 

(as  he  drove  yesterday  in  Dallas.) 

His  thatch  of  brown  hair  looked  as  though  it 
had  grown  extra  tliick 

the  way  our  wood  animals  in  Connecticut 

grow  extra  f\ir  for  winter. 

And  he  looked  as  though  It  was  fun  to  be 
alive, 

to  IM  a  politician, 

to  IM  a  President, 

to  be  a  Kennedy, 

to  be  a  man. 

He  revived  our  pride. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a  President 

who  read  hU  mall. 

who  read  the  papers, 

who  read  books  and  played  touch  f  ootl>aU. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  a  cause  for  pride 

to  watoh  him  take  the  quizzing  of  the  press 

with  cameras  grinding — 

take  it  in  his  stride, 

with  Best. 

He'd  parry,  thrust,  answer  or  duck, 

and  ilre  a  verbal  shot  on  target, 

hitting  with  the  sams  answer,  the  segrega- 
tlonlste  in  a  Louisiana  hamlet  and  a 
government  in  southsast  Asia. 

He  made  you  feel  that  he  knew  what  was 
gpoing  on  In  both  places. 

He  would  come  out  of  the  quia  with  an  "A" 

in  Eoonomlos,  ICIKary  Bdenoe,  Oonstltiitloa- 
al  Law,  num  Problems  and  the  moon- 
shot  program 

and  stlU  take  time  to  appreciate  Miss  May 
Craig. 


We  were  prlvUeged  to  see  him  on  the  worst 

day 
(till  yesteiday) , 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  day, 

and  we  marveled  at  his  coolth  and  styts 
and  were  amazed  at  an  air  (that  plainly  was 

habitual) 
of  modesty 
and  even  diffidence. 
It  felt  good  to  have  a  President 
who  said,  It  was  my  fault. 
And  went  on  from  there. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a  President 

who   looked   weU   in  Vienna,  Paris,  Bora«, 

Berlin 
and  at  the  podixmi  of  the  United  Nations 
— and  who  would  go  to  Dublin. 
put  a  wreath  where  it  did  the  most  good 
and  leave  unspoken 
the  satisfaction  of  an  Irishman 
enroute  to  10  Downing  Street 
as  head  of  the    U.S.  government. 

What  was  spoken 

was  spoken  weU. 

Wbat  was  unspoken 

needed  to  l>e  \mspoken. 

It  was  none  of  our  business  if  his  back  hurt. 

He  revived  our  pride. 

He  gave  grist  to  our  pride. 

He  was  respectful  of  inteUect; 

he  was  respectfiil  of  exoeUenoe; 

he   was   respectful  ot  acoompUshmwit  and 

skill; 
he  was  respectful  of  the  clear  and  subtle  uses 

of  our  language; 
he  was  respectful  ot  courage. 
And  aU  these  things  he  cultivated  in  himself. 


He  was  respectf  til  of  our  heritage. 
He  U  now  part  of  it. 

He  affirmed  our  future. 

Our  future  is  more  hopeful 

l>ecause  of  his  work 

but  our  future  is  not  safe  nor  sure.  s. 

He  kept  telling  us  that. 

This  Is  a  very  dangerous  and  uncertain  world. 

I  quote.    He  said  that  yesterday. 

He  respected  facte,  . 

And  we  must  now  live  with  the  fact  of  his 
murder. 


Our 


lews  came. 


chUdren  cried  when  the   ne 

They  phoned  and  we  phoned 
and  we  cried  and  we  were  not  ashamed  of 

crying  but  we  were  ashamed  of  what 

had  liappened. 
The  youngest  could  not  remember  any  other 

President,  not  clearly. 
She  felt  as  If  the  world  had  8t(H>ped. 

We  said,  it  Lb  a  shame,  a  very  deep  shame. 

But  this  country  will  go  on 

more  proudly 

and  with  a  clearer  sense  of  who  we  are 

and  what  we  have  it  in  us  to  l>ecome 

because  we  had  a  President  like  Uiat. 

He  revived  our  pride. 

We  are  lucky  that  we  had  him  for  3 


years. 


Tke  President  of  tlie  Central  Backs 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  Backs  Coonty, 
Pa^  CaHs  for  ExpaMion  of  tkn  Fed- 
cral  Urban  Renewal  and  Honsinf 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  H,  iMtf 
Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker,  the 
pr^aideQt  of  the  Central  Bucks  Chamber 


A«M 


BvdES 


Prfiidiit  Joia  ion, 
tect 


of  O'iniwwcc 
11mm  O.  KUne.  o< 
for  rapport  o<  tlu 
Ing 
lay 

I  ixictade  the 
to  the  ctudnnaa 
azul  Currency 
Since  It  •ppemn 
Chamber  of 
in  its  oppoeitloa 
ing  luroKrmm,  thli 
to  be  of  more  th&  i 


County,  Pa..  Wil- 

Xjykstown.  has  called 

administration  hous- 

to  the  Congress 


Conmlttee 


'Cornn  lerce 


t> 


WkMIIT 


Congrtwnun 
State  of   Texas, 
and  Ourrency 
reaentatives, 
A»  president  at 
of  Oominerce,  Bucki 
8  jtmra.  I  itronglj 
taJnn  by  Mr.  Bdw^i 
th«  Chamber  of 
States,  and  Board 
ley.  In  regard  to 
rmawal  and  public 
poattlTe    they 
chambara    of 
United  StatM  to 
CKpanded 
President.  Lyndon 
on  record 
expansinfi  of  both 
glad  to  appear  at 
to  make  my  views 


>i      • 
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February  12 


of  the  tdegram  sent 

)f  the  House  Banking 

by  ytc.  Kline. 

indicate  that  the  U.S. 

Is  far  from  united 

the  President's  hous- 

telegram  would  seem 

passing  interest: 

DoixxsrowK,  Pa.. 

February  4,  1964. 
Patmam, 

House  Bankinff 
CjommUtee,  House  of  Rep- 
Wfshington.  D.C.: 

Central  Bticlu  Chamber 

CoTinty,  Pa.,  for  the  past 

denoiinoe   the  poeltlon 

P.  Nellen,  president  of 

Commerce   of   the   United 

(ibalrman  H.  Ladd  Plimi- 

mtb  the  Federal  urban 

housing  program.    I  am 

not  ^Making  for   many 

throughout     the 

this  vitally  needed 

as    proposec^   by    our 

jotuuon.    I  want  to  go 

supporting  the 

Iftiese  programs.    I  will  be 


C7  airman. 


tbi 


sv  pport 


as  unaqi  ilvocably 


y  nir 


hearing,  if  requested, 
mown  In  detalL 

WIUPAM    O.   KUNZ. 

President. 
Central  Bucks  jChamber  of  Commerce. 


Gvl  RigUs 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  WILU  hM  I.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  O  >MMCL*rUJU'r 

IN  THE  HODSS  <  V  RSPRESENTATTVES 
Momdav.  '  tbrmry  10. 1964 


The  House  tn 
House  on  the  8tat4 
eonBtdflrKtlon  the 
th^  etmstltutlonal 
Jurisdiction  upon 
United  States  to 
against  dlecrlmlna 
datlons,  to 
«,to  luBUtute  suits 
rights  In  educatioi 
nlty  Relattons 
the  Commission  oi 
discrimination    In 
grams,  to  establUt 
Employment 


1 01 


author  ze 


Sen  Ice 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE 


qoRmilttee  of  the  Whole 

of  the  Union  had  under 

(HJR.  7153)  to  enforce 

right  to  vote,  to  confer 

1  be  district  coxirts  of  the 

IMTOTlde   injunctive   relief 

Ion  In  public  acconuno- 

the  Attorney  General 

to  protect  constitutional 

to  establish  a  Commu- 

to  extend  for  4  years 

Civil  Rights,  to  {Hrevent 

federally    assisted    pro- 

a  Conunission  on  Equal 

Oppoijtunlty.  and  for  other  pur- 


ICr.  Chairman,  as  we 


continue  this  gre)  A,  debate  on  dvil  rights. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  is  a  most 
■Igniflcant  and  IJatorlcal  period  in  the 
annals  of  our  P  atlon.  It  is  a  matter 
which  our  peop  e  have  discussed  for 
many  years  and  one  of  vital  interest  to 
the  entire  eountr  r.  I  am  oonvlnoed  that 
the  problem  of  d  dl  rights  Is  not  only  the 


overriding  iMue  af  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  perha  »  the  most  slgnlflcant 
Issue  of  our  time. 

dvil  rights  Is  i  too  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult pnfhleos  tiUs  Ration  has  ever  con- 
fronted in  its  hlatory.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  and  bweve  tliat  the  problem 
does  not  exist,    jfe  cannot  Ignore  it  and 


wish  tt  would  somehow  dlsm}pear.  We 
must  meet  tt — and  I  think  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  Is  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  to 
find  a  solution. 

We  must  recognize  that  times  change. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  new  chal- 
lenges have  arisen  which  demand  a  new 
approach.  This  great  Nation  of  ours 
has  been  characterized  throughout  its 
history  by  its  abiltty  to  adjust  to  changes 
and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  times. 
I  am  confident  that  we  still  possess  that 
ability. 

Right  now  we  are  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  great  social 
change,  some  even  refer  to  It  as  a  social 
revolution. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  in  1863, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Issued  his  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  assuring  freedom  and 
equtdity  to  all  Americans.  Now.  a  cen- 
tury later,  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
stUl  deprived  of  these  rights.  In  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  we  have  recently  seen  strong 
evidence  of  the  impatience  of  the  Negro 
people  who  are  the  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation and  racism.  This  Impatience  is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  marches,  dem- 
onstrations, sit-ins,  protests,  appeals. 
Fortunately,  they  have  been  of  a  non- 
violent character,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  dark  and  sad  day 
for  America  if  this  impatience  gives  way 
to  riots  and  bloodshed. 

Negro  leaders  themselves  are  well 
aware  and  seriously  concerned  over  such 
developonents.  James  Fanner,  the  na- 
tional director  of  CORE — Congress  of 
Racial  Equality — one  of  the  leading 
Negro  organizations  in  the  country, 
stated  last  summer  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  his  organization: 

No  one  can  stop  the  demonstrations  The 
question  is:  Can  we  keep  them  orderly  and 
nonviolent? 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  much 
thought.  Demonstrations  can  get  out  of 
control,  and  the  consequences  would 
then  be  most  tragic  for  all  concerned, 
Negro  and  white.  Not  only  could  It  lead 
to  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, but  it  would  alienate  the  sympathy 
of  millions  of  white  people  throughout 
the  country  who  support  civil  rights.  It 
would  bring  much  harm  to  the  very 
cause  for  which  Negroes  are  fighting  and 
would  set  that  cause  back,  and  it  would 
do  irreparable  harm  to  our  Nations 
prestige  abroad.  These  are  factors  which 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  Negro 
leaders  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  dem- 
onstrations from  becoming  destructive 
and  violent.  This  is  a  responsibility 
which  they  must  assume. 

At  the  same  time,  the  white  people 
must  realize  that  the  Negro  is  tired  of 
excuses  and  endless  debates.  He  Is 
alarmed,  and  even  angry  at  times,  when 
he  sees  that  100  years  after  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  he  is  still  far  from 
enjoying  rights  of  citizenship,  he  Is  still 
struggling  for  elemental  Justice,  for  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  give  his  chil- 
dren an  education,  the  right  to  decent 
housing,  equal  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  use  of  public  accommoda- 


tions. White  people,  too,  must  assmne 
their  share  of  responsibility  under  such 
circumstances  by  showing  understanding, 
by  avoiding  provocation,  and  by  coop- 
erating in  the  effort  to  assure  ctvll  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

Let  me  make  one  pomt  clear,  how- 
ever. We  must  recognize  the  right  of 
Negroes  for  equal  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining a  job,  an  education,  proper  hous- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Denying  this  right  to 
them  is  mdefensible.  But  granting  a 
man  a  Job  merely  because  he  is  a  Negro 
is  also  indefensible.  Merit  and  ability 
should  be  the  determining  factors,  and 
not  the  color  of  a  man's  skin,  or  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  or  his  national  (Uigin.  All 
that  we  ask — and  I  am  s\u*e  all  that  the 
Negroes  themselves  ask — is  that  they  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity,  that  the 
same  yardstick  that  is  applied  to  whites 
in  employment,  housing,  education,  pub- 
lic accommodations,  and  the  like,  should 
also  be  applied  to  them.  That  Is  a  fair 
and  just  request. 

At  all  levels  of  govertunent,  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  municipal,  we  must 
work  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
problem  which,  as  I  stated  earlier.  Is  the 
overriding  moral  issue  of  our  day. 
Americans  must  realize  that  the  time  for 
excuses  and  explanations  has  passed,  and 
that  the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  We 
must  reexamine  our  sense  of  moral 
values  and  moral  objectives.  We  cannot 
afford  in  good  conscience  to  let  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Negro  for  true  emancipation 
take  place  withm  a  nation  that  seems 
to  have  forgotten  its  own  moral  values. 
Failure  to  provide  civil  rights  for  all  our 
citizens  will  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion at  a  crucial  time  fn  human  events 
when  we  need  our  full  strength  to  oope 
with  other  domestic  and  international 
problems. 

As  I  reflect  over  the  struggle  for  clvn 
rights,  the  thought  comes  to  mind :  Why 
this  intolerance  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  toward  the  member  of  a  mirK>rlty 
group,  toward  the  person  who  belongs  to 
a  different  race  or  faith?  Did  we  not  all 
contribute  of  our  brain  and  brawn  to 
make  the  United  States  what  It  is  to- 
day? Do  we  not  all  seek  the  security 
of  our  country,  the  welfare  of  our  Nation? 
The  children  bom  ia  our  country  today 
know  neither  prejudice  nor  hatred  of 
their  playmates  in  their  formative  years. 
They  are  given  by  Almighty  Ood  inalien- 
able rights  of  freedom  and  equality, 
which  neither  man  nor  law  can  take  away 
from  them  or  deny  to  them. 

A  nation  that  lives  up  to  these  rights 
and  provides  all  of  its  citizens  with  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  them  is  a  happy 
and  prosperous  nation.  A  civilization  or 
society  that  assumes  the  responsibility 
that  what  is  granted  to  one  will  be 
granted  to  all  should  have  no  fear  that 
it  cannot  survive  the  onslaught  of  com- 
munism. It  cannot  be  vanquished  be- 
cause its  people  have  something  to  live 
by  and  to  fight  for. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  this  crucial 
era  for  all  of  humanity,  this  is  certainly 
a  time  for  all  men  of  good  wUl  to  unite, 
to  set  aside  their  petty  bickering,  to  rise 
above  partisan  and  geogri4>hical  lines, 
and  to  go  forward  together  In  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  security  and  peace.  Un- 
fortunately, the  civil  rights  iMue  serves  to 
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divide  us,  to  weaken  us,  to  arouse  sec- 
tional strife,  and  to  detract  our  attention 
from  the  real  problems  and  dangers  fac- 
ing our  coimtry  today.  This  Is  exactly 
what  Khrushchev  and  his  comrades  In 
Moscow  want — division  in  our  ranks, 
chaos  in  our  land,  and  our  attention  di- 
verted to  other  matters,  while  they  go 
'  about  gobbling  up  nation  after  nation 
imtll  we  are  ready  to  fall  prey  to  their 
schemes.  We  fall  to  treat  a  deadly 
cancer,  but  worry  over  a  cut  on  our  fin- 
ger. 

This  is  a  time  that  calls  for  balanced 
minds  and  clear  vision  to  understand 
the  hmnan  values  b^ilnd  the  struggle 
for  for  dvll  rights.  It  Is  time  we  real- 
ize that  second-class  citizenship  for  any 
segment  of  our  population  Is  no  longer 
feasible  or  desirable.  We  have  outUved 
thoee  concepts.  The  world  will  no  l<mg- 
er  tcderate  them.  The  times  have 
changed  and  the  challoiges  are  here.  If 
there  are  any  among  us  who  doubt  it, 
I  urge  you  to  look  at  develcvments  in 
Asia  and  Africa  where  many  new  and 
Independent  nations  have  recently  aris- 
en, and  atoo  at  Latin  America.  Just  as 
colonialism  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  so 
discrimination  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship status  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
sootier  we  realize  this,  the  better  tor  us. 
llie  longer  we  cling  to  outmoded  con- 
cepts, the  more  we  stand  to  lose  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  was  one  of  our  great  lalxM:  leaders, 
Samuel  Oompers.  the  founder  and  first 
pr«ddent  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  who  said: 

America  Is  not  merely  a  name.  It  is  not 
merely  a  land.  It  is  not  merely  a  country, 
nor  is  It  merely  a  continent.  Amn-ioa  is  a 
symbol;  It  is  an  IdefU;  the  hopes  of  the  wtx'ld 
can  be  expressed  in  tbe  ideal — America. 

That  has  been  true  all  through  our 
history-  lliat  is  the  Image  in  which 
mankind  has  always  regarded  our  Na- 
tion— the  symbol,  the  Ideal,  the  hope  of 
humanity.  The  story  of  America  over 
the  past  two  centuries  is  the  story  of  a 
growing  and  expanding  nation  where 
new  (^>portunitles  have  been  opened  up 
to  more  and  more  of  its  citizens,  so  that 
they  can  pcu'tlcipate  as  equal  partners 
m  a  free  society — free  also  from  discrimi- 
nation. Instead  of  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination, some  sections  of  our  citi- 
zenry are  suffering  frcHn  an  infection  of 
discrimination  which  is  sapping  our 
strength,  holding  back  our  economic 
growth,  and  destroying  our  national 
unity  and  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  discrim- 
ination in  housing  Is  dt^ng  to  our  cities, 
the  decay  it  is  causing  both  In  human 
lives  and  in  property.  In  a  book  by  How- 
ard Moody,  called  "The  City:  Me^^opolls 
or  New  Jerusalem?" — ^Published  about  a 
year  ago — we  read  as  follows: 

A  dty  Is  dying  when  It  has  an  eye  for 
real  estate  value,  but  has  lost  Its  heart  for 
personal  values;  when  tt  has  an  understand- 
ing of  traffic  flow,  but  Uttle  oonoem  about 
the  flow  ot  hmnan  beings;  when  we  have  In- 
creasing oompetenoe  In  building,  but  less  and 
leas  time  for  housing  and  ethical  codes: 
when  human  valties  are  absent  at  the  heart 
of  the  dty^  dedalonmaklng,  planning,  and 
tbs  execution  of  its  plans.  •  •  •  OImb  tits 
oAty  dies  and  all  that  Is  left,  hiananly.  Is 
decay. 


Unfortunately,  this  Is  the  situation  In 
many  of  our  cities  today,  large  and  small, 
where  Negroes  and  others  are  subject 
to  discrimination  In  housing  and  to  other 
Indignities. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  practices.  I  am 
opposed  to  treating  Americans  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  by  denying  them  basic 
rights  enjoyed  by  all  others.  We  must 
not  recognize  any  caste  system  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  supremacy  of  one 
race  over  another.  Such  practices  can 
never  be  justified  In  the  light  of  our 
moral  and  democratic  principles,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  moral  justification  for 
racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

This  country  Is  comprised  of  people 
from  all  comers  of  the  earth,  all  races, 
religions,  and  nationality  groups.  All  of 
them  have  made  Important  contribu- 
tions toward  the  growth  of  our  coimtry 
and  the  shaping  of  its  destiny.  To  abuse 
our  civil  rights,  to  continue  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  our  fellow  citizens, 
is  most  Injurious  to  our  way  of  life  and 
to  evenrthlng  that  this  Nation  has  stood 
for  and  fought  for  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. It  Is  Intolerable  at  all  times,  it  is 
morally  wrong  under  any  circumstances 

Somewhere  recently  I  came  across 
these  lines  by  an  American  poet: 

Give  VLB  wide  walls  to  build  our  temple  of 

Uberty,  O  God. 
The  North  shaU  be  buUt  of  love,  to  stand 

against  the  winds  of  fate; 
The  South  of  tolerance,  that  we  may,*  In 

building,  outreach  hate; 
The  East  our  faith,  that  rises  clear  and  new 

each  day; 
The  West  ovar  hope,  that  even  dies  a  glorious 

way. 
The    threshold    'neath    our    feet    will    be 

humility: 
The  roof — the  very  sky  itself — ^infinity. 
God,  give  vus  wide  walls  to  buUd  this  great 

temple  of  American  Uberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  our 
great  Nation  and  its  future,  we  must 
build  with  love  and  tolerance:  with  faith 
In  our  coimtry  that  it  will  remain  the 
ideal  and  the  hope  of  mankind;  and 
with  the  firm  belief  in  human  brother- 
hood, freedom,  and  true  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  be  wrong  if  we  are  on  the  side  of 
God  and  man. 


Cvil  Rifhts  Act  of  19S3 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Febnury  10. 1964 

Tb»  House  in  Committee  ot  tibe  Whole 
Bouse  on  ttie  State  ot  the  Union  had  tmder 
ooiMldenittoti  the  bm  (HJl.  7163)  to  enforce 
the  ooostltntlonal  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurlBdlottan  t^xn  the  district  courts  of  tbe 
Untted  States  to  provide  Injunctive  reUef 
ag^lnrrt  dhsorlmlnatlon  in  pubUc  aooommoda- 
tloas.  to  iMitborlae  the  Attorney  General  to 
tnstttuto  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
xigikta  in  education,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nis Relations  Service,  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  Oonunlssloa  on  Civil  Bights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  programs. 


to  eetabllBh  a  Comml8Bl<m  on  Equal  Emi^oy- 
ment  Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
drawing  near  to  the  close  of  the  debate 
on  this  deceptively  styled  dvll  rights  bill. 
In  my  votes  and  In  the  amoidments  I 
have  offered  I  have  endeavored  to  re- 
move the  unconstitutional  and  totali- 
tarian provisions  of  this  bill.  I  have 
been  Joined  by  many  other  good  Demo- 
crats and  a  few  R^ublicans.  Our  votes 
have  been  cast  In  this  manner  because 
we  believe  In  preserving  the  rights  oi  all 
the  people  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed: 

I  have  strongly  contested  these  points 
but  have  won  only  a  few  small  victories. 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  point  out  to 
you  all  of  the  unconstitutional  and  total- 
itarian provisions  embodied  In  the  Ull 
and  have  been  unable  to  do  so  In  the  9 
days  we  have  debated.  There  are  just 
too  many  provisions.  Certain  portions 
of  it  are  so  clearly  unconstitutional  that 
if  the  bill  is  enacted  the  basic  and  fun- 
Qomental  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the 
local  governments  to  regulate  business 
and  to  govern  the  relationships  of  In- 
dividuals to  each  other  will  have  been 
preempted. 

Some  of  you  have  stated  privately  that 
you  are  against  the  bill,  yet  that  yoa  will 
stand  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  and  vote 
in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  because  you 
hope  to  gain  a  vote  by  such  a  vote.  This 
is  in  derogation  of  your  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution.  As  for  me.  I  refuse  to 
barter  the  liberties  provided  to  all  of  ttie 
people  in  the  Constltutl(m  and  sell  their 
freedom  for  the  hope  of  a  vote. 

I  think  too  much  of  my  oath  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  I  value  my  self- 
respect  too  highly  to  «»nmlt  such  an  act 
of  perfidy.  This  so-called  dvll  rights 
bill  will  be  a  campaign  Issue  In  all  of 
your  districts  including  my  own — ^yet  I 
have  made  my  decision  and  have  faced 
the  matter  squarely  as  any  sincere  rep- 
resentative of  the  pe<^le  should  do.  Al- 
ready, this  bill  is  a  campaign  Issue  In  my 
own  district,  where  a  liberal  oivonent 
has  embraced  this  bill  as  dear  to  his 
heart.  Nevertheless,  I  have  felt  Impdled 
to  be  unequivocal  in  my  stand.  I  am  not 
a  fence  straddler  and  it  Is  not  my  nature 
to  be  such  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  Texas  Congres- 
sional District  elected  me  to  betray  them, 
as  this  bill,  if  enacted,  wmild  do. 

Discrimination  of  every  form  is  demon, 
strated  in  the  bill  but  its  authors  were 
extremely  careful  to  refrain  from  defin- 
ing "dlscrimiiuitlon"  at  any  place  in  the 
proposal.  I  believe  this  was  wilfully  done 
in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  its  execu- 
tioners to  carry  out  whatever  end  they 
may  seek  by  regulation  rather  than  being 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  law.  In  all 
the  history  of  Congress,  no  committee 
lias  ever,  ever  brought  forth  a  piece  <rf 
legislation  that  would  hand  such  dicta- 
torial powers  to  the  executive  branch 
and  particularly  to  the  Attorney  General. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  as  written.  I  predict 
that  within  a  few  years,  its  strongest 
proponents  of  today  will  be  C(»ning  be- 
fore Congress  begging  to  stop  the  dis- 
crimination brought  on  by  this  act 
against  all  of  the  pe<H7le  of  this  country 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  col(»s. 


An9Z 

I  taacfe  fthrays  aupported  equal  rights 
under  tbe  law  fo  r  all  people;  I  baye  al- 
ways been  for  ttic  protecUxm  of  tbe  rights 
of  vnxy  race,  re  EarcDees  of  the  color  of 
akin,  or  the  reUflloa.  The  amendments 
that  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  ddbae  on  the  hill  were  to 
guarantee  such  e  lual  rights.  But  let  me 
tell  you.  If  this  i  dece  of  legislation  goes 
through  the  Con  xess.  and  becomes  law, 
we  have  praetloe<  discrimination  against 
our  own— our  br  ithers.  sisters,  mothers, 
fathers,  aunts,  ai  d  uncles,  but  most  ser- 
ious of  an,  again  t  our  own  children,  be- 
cause we  are  th -owing  them  bcu:k  Into 
the  reactionary  1  eudal  days  of  the  i>ast. 
with  persecutloh,  liquidation  and  cen- 
tralised power — c  nd  this  is  true,  regard- 
less of  race,  rellg  on.  or  color  of  the  skin. 

I  do  not  thin :  that  the  Democratic 
leader  who  lies  Yn  neath  the  eternal  flame 
atop  a  hill  In  Arl  Ington  Cemetery  would 
have  cast  his  vot^ :  for  the  pasidng  of  this 
bm.  It  does  not  tay  tribute  to  the  ideals 
of  nondlscrimlna  aij  living.  In  fact,  this 
propoial  is  11  bU  s  rolled  up  into  one.  at 
least  half  of  whi  ih  oaact  discrimination 
into  the  law  of  th  >  land. 

I  would  like  t»  hear  any  one  of  the 
supporters  of  tb  s  bill  give  h£s  deflni- 
tloa  of  "liberty.'*  That  small,  bat  mean- 
ingful word,  "llbe  iy"— the  most  precious 
word  placed  betv  een  the  covers  of  a  dic- 
tionary. I  think  that  sonae  of  the  sup- 
porters and  even  the  authors  of  the  bill 
would  decline  th<  cwMrtunlty  to  present 
such  dcflnltion.  b  scause  It  Just  might  tell 
us  where  they  all  really  stand. 

ScMPeone  stoot  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  few  dayi  ago.  and  said  that  at  a 
recent  breakfast  attended  fay  President 
Johnson  and  SvingeUst  Billy  Graham, 
the  idea  was  disc  used  that  if  there  weie 
a  secret  ballot  oi  i  the  Ull.  that  tt  would 
Bot  get  15  votes  i  i  favor  of  Its  passage — 
and  I  think  that  s  true. 

I  have  been  fleeted  to  Congress  six 
times  in  the  pas  and  I  say  to  you  If  I 
have  ever  pnetlced  discrimination 
against  any  pera  m,  group,  or  body,  I  do 
not  think  I  wool  I  be  here  today  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hon  e  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
sreas.  If  there  ic  anyone  who  thinks 
differently,  he  is  <  ailing  the  pei^ple  of  the 
Seventh  Texas  Congressional  District 
dishonest.- 

We  must  not  e  tove  backward  into  the 
dartrnees  of  the  ?ast— let  us  not  chain 
our  leaders  of  the  future  with  tbe 
shacJcles  of  total  tarianlsm  contained  in 
this  vicious  propo  laL  Instead,  we  should 
look  at  ourselves  and  forget  party,  left, 
xlght»  middle,  or  i  nythlng  €iat,  and  think 
of  future  generat  ons.  We  must  be  hon- 
est with  ourselres;  when  liberty  is 
chained,  it  dies.  If  all  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Omgres  i  would  be  honest  with 
themselves  and  rlth  posterity— if  they 
xeaDy  care  for  thi  future  of  oiu-  great  Na- 
tion, the  walls  of  dictatorship  that  have 
been  drawn  In  tl  is  Wf^'ftUwi  would  be 
dropped,  and  the  le  11  UUs,  wrapped  un- 
der one  cover  ind  called  civil  rights 
would  be  relegated  to  the  Infamous 
Hades  from  when  ee  it  came,  and  America 
could  yet  be  caU  d  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

The  plea  Is  ma  tie  that  this  legislation 
Is  necessacy— ths  t  this  retreat  to  medi- 
eval times  Is  goo  t— yet  tt  has  been  well 
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said  that  necessity  is  the  plea  for  every 
Infringement  of  hiunan  liberty.  It  is  the 
argument  of  tyrants  and  the  creed  of 
slaves. 

My  colleagues,  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart  and  with  all  sincerity.  I  urge  you, 
for  the  sake  of  all  we  hold  dear,  for  the 
sake  of  human  liberty,  for  the  sake  of 
posterity,  to  oppose  this  bill  as  it  is  here 
before  us.  By  doing  so,  you  can  Insiire 
for  yovu-selves  the  blessing  of  future  gen- 
erations. If  this  bin  is  enacted  you  will 
have  entombed  liberty  and  earned  for 
yourself  the  fervent  condemnation  by 
your  children  and  your  children's  chil- 
dren for  enslaving  them . 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  debate  on 
whether  to  imiMjse  this  Instrument  of  dis- 
honor and  disgrace  upon  a  free  people,  I 
stand  here  pleading  and  praying  on  be- 
half of  the  people  in  the  words  of  that 
king  of  olden  times — "deliver  us  into  the 
hands  of  a  merciful  God :  place  us  not  in 
the  hands  of  man." 


Narracaasctt   Bay:    A   Great    New    Sea 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

or   KBOOB   ISLAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSKNTATTVES 

ThuTiday.  February  13. 1964 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an 
article  written  by  Dr.  John  A.  Knauss, 
dean.  Graduate  School  of  Oceanography, 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  February  1964  issue  of 
the  New  Englander.  It  is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  vigorous  growth  In  re- 
search facilities  now  underway  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay: 

Oir  THx  Shoiz  or  Nauugaksttt  Bat  :  A  Orxat 
Nrw  Ska  Labobatobt — Mokx  Than  the  Mil- 
lions  09  DoixASS  It  Is  Adding  to  thx 
Rsgioh's  KcoitOMT,  This  Sxasidk  Coicflxx 
Is  Ammra  to  Max's  Knowlkdgx  or  thx 
Vast  akd  MTsxauoxra  Ssa 


(By  Dr.  Jdtai  A.  Knauas,  deen.  Qraduatc 
Schocd  at  Oceanography.  Unlveralty  at 
Rhode  Island) 

Attet  struggling  to  raise  a  crop  on  the 
rocky  soil  of  New  England,  many  of  the  area's 
early  settlers  turned  to  the  sea  for  a  Uylng: 
hxintlng  flsh  for  food  and  carrying  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  In  their  swift  vessels. 
But  tbe  world  beneath  the  waves  remained 
a  mystery. 

While  fanners  were  learning  about  crop 
rotation,  cbstnlcal  fertUlBers,  selective  breed- 
ing, and  pestiddaa, '  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
ooaetal  ocean  areas  were  becoming  giant 
ceaspoola  to  accocnmodate  the  wastes  of  a 
boG(>:^liig  popTilatlon  and  industrial  economy. 

The  fishing  boats  stUl  go  out  trom  Bock- 
land.  Gloucester.  Bocton,  New  Bedford,  and 
Point  Judltli.  taut  despite  progress  in  de- 
veloping electronic  aids.  Improved  power 
syatems,  and  some  new  **->'«ng  gear,  man  Is 
■till  a  tiunter  in  an  uncertain  environment. 

As  a  resiilt  ot  the  lag  In  modernizing  its 
fishing  and  processing  tedmlquea,  tbls 
country  has  slipped  trccn  the  second  largest 
fishing  nation  to  fifth  after  Japan.  Peru,  Bed 
China.  andBusala. 

In  19ea,  for  tDstanee.  72  percent  of  the 
VB.  flsHlng  fleet  vas  from  11  to  fO 


old.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsherlee 
has  reported  "ttie  avemge  medium  trawler 
fishing  North  AtlanUo  waters  was  biillt  in 
IMl.  anan  trawlan  ars  even  older — the 
average  vessel  having  been  buUt  tn  1938." 

However,  there  Is  hope  now  that  new  legis- 
lation— raising  the  subsidy  rate  for  construc- 
tion of  new  veeeels  from  88Vi  to  60  percent — 
wUl  enable  construction  of  vessels  better  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  Intmdera. 

Despite  the  handleape,  the  New  England 
fishing  industry's  catch  was  worth  In  excess 
of  teo  million,  according  to  the  most  recent 
Federal  reports. 

Meanwhile,  pollution  kills  or  makes  un- 
fit for  himian  consvunption  whole  popula- 
tions of  fish  and  shellfish.  It  threatens  the 
growing  boating  and  recreation  industries. 

Piecemeal  efforts  to  protect  and  develop 
the  region's  bountiful  marine  resources  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  hampered  by  Ignorance. 

But  a  growing  $6  mUllon  marine  research 
complex  at  Narrag^msett  Bay,  BJ.,  should 
help  provide  the  knowledge  and  data  to  cope 
with  the  expanding  marine  problems. 

Nucleus  for  this  development  is  the  88-acre 
Narrangansett  Bay  campus  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  headquarters  tor  the  grad- 
uate school  of  oceanography  and  home  port 
for  the  180- foot  research  vessel.  Trident.  To- 
gether the  facilities  repreeent  an  investment 
of  about  $650,000.  Its  annual  payroU  of 
about  SM0.000  provides  100  sdentisU,  tech- 
nicians, and  staff  people  who  work  at  the  site. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Association 
of  New  Bngland  State  Universities.  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  has  volunteered  to  be- 
come the  center  for  marine  adenoes  In  the 
six-State  region. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  students 
from  anywhere  in  New  England  may  enroll 
in  the  masters  or  Ph.  D.  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  tuition 
basis  as  is  granted  Rhode  Island  students 
who  enroll  at  the  school. 

To  the  south  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  campus  alts  a  squat  concrete  fortress, 
housing  Rhode  Island's  first  critical  nuclear 
reactor.  The  $1  mllUon  "swimming  pool" 
model  was  built  aa  a  research  tool  on  land 
donated  to  the  Rhode  Island  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  the  Unlveralty  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  addition  to  providing  researchers 
with  short-lived  taotopea.  the  reactor  prom- 
ises to  be  a  powerful  drawing  card  for  sci- 
entific talent. 

niere  are  also  other  appUcatlons  in  the 
marine  sciences.  For  instance,  a  planned 
University  of  Rhode  Island  project  calls  for 
bombarding  fish  organs  and  tissue  with  neu- 
trons, litis  very  precise  method  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  elements  preeent  may 
allow  biologists  to  detect  minute  differences 
between  different  groups  of  tlie  same  species. 
Later  it  might  be  posalble  to  Introduce  vary- 
ing trace  elements  into  flsli  tissue  so  they 
would  l>e  permanently  "marked.".  This 
might  give  a  ready  means  for  studying  the 
habits  and  migratdry  patterns  of  fish. 

A  few  hundred  yatds  to  the  north  of  the 
reactor,  equipment  Is  being  moved  into  the 
XJ&.  Public  Health  Service's  (U.S.  PH8) 
$1,165,000  faculty:  The  Northeast  SheUflsh 
Sanitation  Research  Center. 

By  this  summer  the  shovels  will  break 
ground  for  a  fomth  building:  the  U.S.  PH8, 
$1,700,000  Water  QuaUty  Criteria  Ijaboratory. 

In  the  planning  stages  for  the  area  is  the 
Marine  Sporta  Bseeareh  Station  which  It  U 
expected  the  VS.  Pleh  and  Wildlife  Service 
will  construct.  ZUke  the  other  Federal  fa- 
clUUes.  tt  will  probably  be  buUt  on  land 
donated  by  the  Unlveralty  of  Bhode  Island 
board  of  trustees. 

Eventually  over  SOD  peraons  will  be  gath- 
ered together  on  ths  hillside  site  overlooking 
the  watera  of  NaimganseU  Bay  and  the  At- 
lantic Oesan. 

"This  anall  aad  most  elgbUy  spot  may  well 
become  obm  of  ths  most  significant  areas  for 
science  and  service  to  the  people  of  tbe  east- 
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em  seaboard,"  Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn.  U^Tsr- 
Blty  of  Bhode  Island  president,  has  saM.  add- 
ing "there  Is  a  growing  fstflng  that  tmmr6b. 
Into  the  nature  and  rssouross  ot  ths  sea  may 
bold  aa  great  potential  for  ths  future  as 
space  science." 

As  separate  entitles  any  of  these  facilities 
may  make  Important  oontrlbutiDns  to  ths 
marine  sclencea,  but  those  of  ns  associated 
with  the  project  are  excited  about  ths  pos- 
sibilities that  wUl  exist  for  Joint  projects 
and  for  the  exchange  of  ideas — both  formally 
and  Informally. 

In  addition  there  Is  already  some  discus- 
sion about  the  development  of  J9lnt  facili- 
ties— such  as  a  cooperative  library  and  com- 
munication center  or  a  commcm  dining  hall. 

A  demonstration  of  what  many  dUferect 
talents  can  aocomjAlah  when  brougbt  to  bear 
on  marine  problems  Is  in  evUlenoe  at  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island.  For  the  past  S  years  an 
organization  called  the  University  Ooounlttee 
on  the  Marine  Reeouroes  Program  has  looked 
for  (^>portunltie8  to  Involve  faculty  members 
in  research  In  the  marine  sciences.  This 
committee  has  been  chaired  by  Dr.  Nelscxi 
Marshall,  professor  of  biological  oceanog- 
raphy. 

Today  members  of  13  departments,  other 
than  the  school  of  oceanography,  are  engaged 
in  marine  studies  or  research.  An  agricul- 
tural economist  compUed  a  report  on  "The 
Boonomic  Effect  of  Narragansett  Bay  upon 
Surrounding  Communities."  The  director  of 
the  computer  laboratory  (who  la  also  an 
oceanographer)  is  studying  computer  i^tpll- 
cations  in  fishing  biology.  An  agronomiat  Is 
developing  methods  of  rebuilding  dunes  and 
stabilizing  beaches  by  plantings. 

Many  suggeetlons  have  been  made  that  col- 
leges of  fisheries,  somewhat  like  collegea  of 
agricultiu^,  ahould  be  estabHahed,  but  this 
would  be  time  consuming,  expensive,  and 
cumbersome.  At  present  it  appears  that  ex- 
isting resources  and  knowledge  within  the 
university  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
Job. 

As  Dr.  Marshall  has  noted,  "Give  people  a 
chance  to  work  on  problems  of  the  sea,  and 
they  love  it." 

The  great  need  today  is  for  intelligent 
planning  to  reaolve  conflicts  in  utilization  of 
the  region's  marine  resources.  For  Instance, 
Narragansett  Bay,  RI.,  is  used  by  the  Navy, 
by  sports  and  commercial  flshermsfn.  and  by 
boating  and  sailing  enthxisiasts.  It  Is  also  a 
cesspool  for  pollution,  but  Its  shores  remain, 
for  the  time  being,  a  deeiraMe  site  for  resi- 
dential hoiising. 

No  effective  long-range  planning  can  be 
xindertaken  without  taking  all  these  varied 
\ises  and  the  economic  conaeqnenoes  into 
consideration.  While  universities  and  other 
research  agencies  can  provide  informatkni 
and  studies,  it  is  the  re^mnsibUity  of  exist- 
ing social  and  political  organleations  to  take 
action. 

However,  many  of  us  believe  more  can  be 
done  by  the  university  in  dkvtioping  an  ap- 
plied fisheries  program,  in  educating  the  pub- 
lie  to  the  problems  in  managing  and  devel- 
oping marine  resources,  and  In  cloalng  ths 
gap  between  scientific  discovery  and  on-the- 
job  application.  This  might  result  In  some 
sort  of  "extension"  program  such  as  now 
exists  in  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Steps  have  already  been  mads  in  this  di- 
rection. For  the  pcMt  3  years,  for  instance. 
Dr.  Marshall's  marine  resoiirces  program  has 
sponsored  a  "Fishermen's  Forum"  on  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  campua.  Last 
May  the  t(^lcs  covered  included,  "Fishing 
with  the  New  Stern  Trawler,"  "New  Develop- 
ments in  Fish  OU.  Meal,  and  Solubles,"  "Ves- 
sel Subsidies,  Loans,  and  Grants — ^Present 
Rules  and  Proposed  Legislation."  "Kectronle 
Aids  to  Fishing  and  Navigation,"  and  "Fish- 
ery Research  Methods."  Local  fishermen 
had  a  chance  to  listen  and  then  ask  questions 
of  a  marine  engineer,  oOeials  from  the  VS. 


Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  a  Unl- 
▼enlty  of  Rhode  Island  biological  oceanog- 
raiiiMr. 

Although  muidi  of  oar  attention  is  focused 
on  ths  bays,  sstuarles,  and  nearby  coastal 
ocean,  ths  i  usual  cii  being  oooducted  far  out 
to  sea  aboard  Trident  wlU  also  have  an  im- 
pact In  many  areas. 

The  movements  of  ths  ocean  effect  ths 
distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life  and 
distribute  the  minerals  fonning  the  basic 
foodstuffs.  Phytoplankton — the  n4nute 
plants  of  the  sea— are  the  initial  link  in  ths 
food  vhain.  The  sea  also  acts  as  a  mammoth 
heat  reservoir  influencing  weathw.  Many 
first  breed  and  then  migrate  great  distances 
before  they  are  oao^t. 

The  Federal  resectfch  facilities  that  are  be- 
ing develc^Md  In  Bhode  Island*  reflect  a  con- 
cern for  the  pubUe  health  and  welfare.  Wes- 
ley E.  Ollbertson,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
■nvlronmental  ^iglneerlng  and  Food  Pro- 
tection of  the  VS.  PHB,  aald  pnlblmD*  with 
»t>«imiitt  sanitation  "had  been  manlfestsd  In 
three  outbreaks  of  Infectious  hepatttls,  ons 
small  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  four  sepa- 
rate Instanoas  of  paralytlo  ahelUlah  poison- 
ing, and  a  recent  incident  Involving  a  previ- 
ously unknown  toxin." 

Is  there  some  way  polluted  shellfish  may 
be  purified?  A  study  is  already  being  con- 
ducted of  various  processes  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  at  Bristol, 
R.I.  Scientists  from  the  Ncntheast  Shellfish 
Sanitation  Research  Center  and  University 
of  Rhode  Island  are  cooperating  in  the  in- 
vestigation. 

In  New  England  in  1061,  according  to  the 
UjS.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Flaheriea.  the 
shellfish  crop  had  a  value  of  $29  million.  On 
the  basis  of  a  survey  ot  Narragansett  Bay, 
John  L.  Rego,  former  director  oit  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Agrlcultxire,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  value  ot  the  shellfish  crop 
in  Rhode  Island  could  be  nearly  doubled  if 
some  purification  process  were  developed  and 
put  to  use. 

The  sports  fishing  scientists  want  to  find 
out  what  it  takes  to  produce  game  flsh;  how 
they  can  spawik  in  large  numbers  and  obtain 
sufficient  food.  ITiey  are  also  interested  in 
pollution  and  pesticides  and  what  effects 
these  varying  agents  have  on  flsh.  The 
Rhode  Island  faculty  wlU  also  be  the  base 
for  study  ot  flsh  migration  in  Massachusetts' 
waten  and  elsewhere. 

Tbe  question  of  what  constitutes  pollu- 
tion may  seem  to  be  a  simple  one  at  first, 
but  the  deflnltlon  advanced  by  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  work  of  the  water 
quality  criteria  lab  Is  a  broad  one  and  indi- 
cates the  scope  of  the  wc«-k  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  this  faculty. 

Dr.  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell  calls  pollution, 
"the  addition  of  any  material,  or  any  change 
in  the  quaUty  of  water,  which  Interferes 
with,  or  lessens,  or  destroys  a  desired  use." 
Therefore  the  acceptable  limits  tor  the  con- 
centration of  a  material  might  vary,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  area  imder  oonstructlon 
was  to  be  used  for  bathing,  fishing,  or 
boating. 

To  accomplish  the  water  quality  control 
lab's  woik,  ohe  of  the  most  unusxial  and  ex- 
tenaive  aquariums  in  the  world  will  be 
gathered  together  under  the  same  roof.  This 
will  mean  collecting  marine  organisms  up 
and  down  the  entire  coast.  Then  sh<»:t-term 
screening  tests  will  be  run  to  determine 
which  species  are  most  sensitive  to  toxic 
materials. 

More  extensive  studies  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive species  will  then  be  conducted.  Finally, 
the  toxic  f%ctors  will  be  Investigated  imder 
"environmental"  conditions  to  insure  that 
lalxHutory  findings  are  not  contrary  to  what 
would  actually  happen  in  the  natural  set- 
ting. 

After  completion  of  this  iKocess,  the  scien- 
tists will  be  ready  to  make  recommendations 
on  water  quality  standards  n^lch  must  then 


be  accepted  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

These  and  related  researoii  aotlvltlSB  all 
over  the  country  give  promlss  of  producing 
revolutionary  changes  in  utUlalng  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

Dr.  Saul  B.  SaUa,  Unlversl^  of  Bhode 
Island  associate  professor  of  ooeanography. 
said  "the  time  will  come  when  we  will  be 
farming  clams.  Just  Hka  potatoes  and  there 
will  probably  be  more  money  In  It.  too." 
He  also  thinks  it  is  within  the  realm  of  poe- 
sibillty  to  predict  the  location  of  fldi  uaing 
a  computer  programed  to  accept  such  In- 
formation as  barometric  pressurs.  tempera- 
tures,  and   other  hydrographlc  data. 

It  is  also  likely  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  Insure  that  a  greater  percentage  of  eggs 
hatch  and  infant  mortality  In  flsh  is  de- 
creased. 

We  may  soon  be  »"i"»"g  the  sea  floor  on 
a  large  scale.  Under  vast  areas  of  ths  ooean 
are  plentifiU  depoeits  of  mineral  nodules 
containing  not  only  manganese  and  iron, 
but  also  smaller  percentages  of  oobalt.  cop- 
per, and  nickel. 

And  someday  in  tiie  future  we  may  even 
farm  the  open  ocean.  In  reporting  on  the 
First  International  Symposium  on  Oetaoean 
(mammals  such  as  whales  and  dolphins) 
Research,  the  magazine.  Undersea  Tsahnol- 
ogy  reported: 

"It  was  proposed  that  ddi^iins  and  other 
sea  animals  be  domesticated  to  help  manage 
sea  farms  whic^  could  help  feed  ths  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  htmgry  people 
in  the  wwld.  Prof.  Ritchie  Oalder  of  the 
University  of  Edlnbutgh,  claimed  that  aea 
ranches,  sea  pastures,  and  sea  stud  fsrms  are 
not  absurdities. 

"He  also  suggested  plo>wlng  up  ooean  floors 
with  pumps  to  put  organic  and  mineral  ma- 
terials back  into  flsh-feedlng  layers.  'I  can 
see,'  he  said,  'employing  that  highly  intelli- 
gent and  appctrently  loquacious  creature,  the 
dolphin,  as  the  sheep  dog  or  even  the  fann 
manager  of  our  submarine  nmches.'  Great 
arms  of  the  sea  could  be  fenced  off,  he  said, 
by  putting  mild  electric  shock  waves  across 
the  entrances  to  discourage  fish  from  mi- 
grating. Just  as  strands  of  electric  wire  re- 
mind farm  animals." 
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CHANGE  OF  BESIDENCE 

Senators,  Bepresentatlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Bscoao. 


Address  of  Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Member  of  Confress,  First  District, 
Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

or   IHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  17.  1964 

Mr.  PEIi..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  the  Honorable  Fernand 
St  Germain,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  First  District  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
were  to  be  given  at  the  annual  Awards 
Dinner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In 
Woonsocket,  R.I.  The  substance  of  this 
address  concerns,  most  appropriately, 
the  National  Service  Corps  Act. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  this  concept, 
and  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  In  the 
Senate.  Congressman  St  Germain,  in 
this  excellent  speech,  points  out  that  the 
proposed  National  Service  Corps  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  help  abolish  poverty  in  our 
coimtry. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  my  colleagrue's  attention  Con- 
gressman St  Germain's  address,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  both  underscores  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  plainly  demonstrates 
the  benefits  that  would  be  accrued  by  our 
entire  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  awldress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address     bt     Hon.     Fernand     J.     Sx     Ger- 
main, Meuber  or  Congress,  First  District, 
Rhodi    Isuand,    at    the    Annual    Awards 
Dinner,      Thundermist      District,      Bot 
ScotJTS    OF    America,    Saturday    Evening, 
February  8,  1964,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  one  of  the 
greatest  m-ganlzations  In  this  country.    The 
benefits  It  has  given  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
are  so  numero\is  that  It  would  take  a  sepa- 
rate speech  Just  to  mention  each  of  them. 
There  Is  one  common  factor,  however,  In 
all   the  activities   of   the   Boy  Scouts — that 
factor  Is  service — service  in  the  name  of  God, 
in  the  name  of  fellow  men,  and  In  the  name 
of  country.    There  is  no  better  way  to  assure 
that  a  boy  will  learn  the  virtues  of  fairness, 
tolerance,  patriotism,  and  helpfulness  than 
to  have  him  Join  the  Boy  Scouts  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  many  phases  of  its  work. 

Service  is  given  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
similar  organizations  for  the  simple  reason 
that  service  Is  needed.  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  quick  to  respond  to  this  need.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  Peace  Corps  which 
has  aided  countless  millions  of  people  abroad 
in  both  direct  and  Indirect  ways.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  etTorts  of  its  thousands 
0*    volunteers — both   young   and   oid-^wlio 
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have  left  the  security. and  comforts  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  be  of  personal  and 
Immediate  help  to  the  sick,  the  destitute,  and 
the  suffering  throughout  the  far  corners  of 
the  world. 

Spectacular  though  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been,  we  must  not  forget  the 
g^eat  needs  which  exist  here  at  home.  Al- 
though it  seems  hard  for  most  of  us  to  be- 
lieve, Just  short  of  40  million  Americans  are 
in  dire  straits  and  desperately  need  assist- 
ance. These  40  million  people  must  be  classi- 
fied as  serlovisly  deprived  citizens.  They  are 
the  people  in  city  and  rural  slums  who  so 
few  of  us  see.  They  are  mentally  retarded 
children  in  understaffed  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  are  the 
migrant  farm  workers  and  their  children  who 
roam  from  place  to  place  with  the  availability 
of  work.  They  are  the  American  Indians, 
many  of  whose  living  conditions  are  so  bad 
that  their  life  expectancy  is  20  years  less 
than  ours. 

In  order  to  meet  these  and  other  pressing 
needs,  our  late  and  beloved  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  agency  similar  to  the  Peace  Corps  which 
would  work  on  the  domestic  scene.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
which  Is  titled,  appropriately  enough,  the 
National   Service  Corps  Act. 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  was  made 
after  a  thorough  study  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Cabinet  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Attorney  General.  They 
recommended  a  program  which  would  call  to 
service  a  maximum  of  5,000  dedicated  citi- 
zens of  all  ages  to  give  a  year  or  two  of  their 
time  In  a  dedicated  effort  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  fellow  Americans  who  need  help  so 
badly.  These  volunteers  would  only  receive 
a  nominal  stipend  as  a  living  allowance.  Like 
the  volunteers  of  the  Peace  Corps,  their  main 
compensation  would  be  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  were  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  those  far  less 
fortunate  than  themselves. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  National  Service ' 
Corps  proposal  is  not  a  bid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  encroach  upon  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  State  and  private  agencies.  To 
the  contrary,  local  initiative  is  envisioned  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  entire  program.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  National  Service  Corps 
personnel  would  go  only  to  communities 
and  areas  where  they  were  specifically  In- 
vited. Moreover,  their  work  would  last  for 
only  a  limited  period  of  time  and  they  would 
always  be  under  the  supervision  of  local 
agencies.  Once  again,  the  motivating  idea 
of  the  Corps  Is  service,  and  there  will  be  no 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
tend either  its  authority  or  Influence.  When 
the  Job  is  done,  the  volunteers  will  depart, 
leaving  it  to  the  local  agencies  to  continue 
the  work  which  has  begun. 

Despite  the  real  need  which  exists  for 
establishment  of  the  Corps,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  It  has  received  strong  support  from 
numerous  public  service  groups  throughout 
the  country  who  agree  that  a  project  of  such 
scope  must  have  a  Federal  base  In  order  to 
be  successful,  the  National  Service  Corps  Act 
passed  the  Senate  by  only  a  few  votes  and 
is  still  in  committee  on  the  House  side. 

It  IB  imperative  that  the  bill  become  law 
In  the  near  future  so  that  President  John- 


son's declared  w&r  against  poverty  and  want 
may  be  fought  In  the  most  effective  and  ef- 
ficient way.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  the  current  con- 
gressional session.  President  Johnson  echoed 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  call  for  action 
by  stating: 

"We  must  create  a  National  Service  Corps 
to  help  the  economically  handicapped  of  our 
country  the  same  way  the  Peace  Corps  helps 
those  abroad." 

The  President's  statement  makes  it  plain 
that  the  National  Service  Corps  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  program  to  abolish  poverty 
in  our  country  which  ranks  among  the  most 
prosperous  on  earth.  The  Corps  would  aid 
in  the  antipoverty  campaign  In  three  Im- 
portant ways: 

1.  It  would  help  supply  the  skilled  trained 
manpower  which  will  be  needed  by  commu- 
nities undertaking  antipoverty  programs 
but  lacking  personnel  to  man  them.  All  In- 
dications point  to  the  fact  that  these  per- 
sonnel shortages  will  be  serious. 

2.  It  would  help  to  bring  Immediate  visi- 
bility to  problems  and  to  the  community's 
effort  to  solve  them. 

3.  It  would  provide  the  necessary  motiva- 
tion to  get  commiinltles  going  on  the  task. 

You  may  be  sure  that  as  your  Congressman 
I  shall  continue  to  press  for  final  passage  of 
this  Important  legislation.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  people  here  tonight,  or  your  friends, 
may  at  some  time  become  volvmteers  In  the 
Corps.  To  my  mind,  it  would  be  a  marvelous 
experience  for  young  people  graduating  from 
college  who  want  to  spend  a  year  or  two  In 
humanitarian  service  before  entering  upon 
their  careers,  regardless  of  what  those  careers 
might  be.  It  would  also  be  a  tremendous 
experience  for  senior  citizens  who  have  re- 
tired but  have  a  strong  desire  to  continue  to 
lead  useful  and  productive  lives.  While 
these  two  groups  are  Ideally  suited  to  the 
work  of  the  Corjjs,  any  qualified  citizen  who 
has  the  time  and  the  interest  will  be  welcome 
to  Join  In  this  effort. 

To  sum  up,  the  National  Service  Corps 
will  be  an  organization  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans pledged  to  do  a  difficult,  tedious,  and 
usually  thankless  Job — helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  They  will  be  men  and  women 
not  looking  for  material  rewards,  but  spirit- 
ual and  personal  ones.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  many  so-called  practical  persons, 
they  will  be  considered  Impractical  Idealists 
who  are  wasting  a  year  or  two  of  their  lives 
In  assisting  people  who  will  never  be  able 
to  help  them.  Several  years  ago,  the  same 
"practical"  citizens  were  saying  the  identical 
thing  about  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
They  were  dreamers,  so  the  story  went,  going 
abroad  to  impossible  places  to  do  an  im- 
possible Job.  ITie  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  proved  that  its  antagonists  were  wrong. 
The  Job  has  been  done  and  continues  to  be 
done.  The  same  vrtll  be  true  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  on  the  domestic  front. 

In  wartime,  all  citizens  of  a  country  Join 
together  in  a  common  effort  to  achieve  vic- 
tory. All-out  war  against  poverty  has  now 
been  declared  here  In  our  own  country.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  support  the 
President  In  this  fight.  If  all  of  us  do  this, 
the  conquest  of  man's  decully  enemies  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  will  be  as- 
sured. 
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Friday.  ,  antiary  31.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSO!^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Imi  ortance  of  congression- 
al action  to  aid  Ul  our  dairy  fanners  is 
emphasized  by  tt  e  vital  role  which  dairy - 
Ins  plays  In  oui  total  farm  economy. 

Dairy  product  i  led  the  list  In  value  of 
basic  farm  comn  oditles  produced  In  1963. 
Ifillc  and  Its  iroducts  accounted  for 
$4,805  million  ol  the  Income  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  la  tt  year.  Cotton  came  in 
a  poor  second,  m  coimtlng  for  $2,837  mil- 
lion of  our  farm  Income.  Wheat,  which 
was  third.  Ixrwxg  xt  in  $2,071  million. 

As  I  pointed  oi  t  In  a  letter  to  the  dele- 
Kates  to  the  S3<  annual  convention  of 
the  Wlaeonstn  Farmers  Union,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  problnns  of  our 
dairy  farmers  so  netlmes  tend  to  be  rele- 
gated to  a  idace  >f  lesser  Importance  be- 
hind the  proble  as  of  the  producers  of 
other  commodlt  es.  such  as  c*tton  jmd 
wheat.  Aooordi]  ig  to  a  statement  made 
on  February  11  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Agrtculture  Ch&ies  Muri^  before  the 
Senate  Agrlcultu  re  Committee,  the  total 
expenditure  for  he  cotton  program  this 
year  will  be  near  y  $800  million.  By  con- 
trast, the  cost  oC  the  dairy  price  support 
program  for  the  current  marketing  year 
Is  estimated  at  I  }7$  mllllan. 

In  other  word  i.  the  value  of  our  cot- 
ton productlcm  ii  59  i>eTcent  of  the  value 
of  our  dairy  production.  Yet  the  cost 
of  our  cotton  pr  >gram  Is  212  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  da  Iry  program.  Frankly,  I 
tatilnk  it  Is  high  ime  the  Congress  gives 
to  the  dairy  induftiy  the  attention  which 
It  deserves. 
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Dairy  products  led  the  list  In  value  of  basic 
farm  commodities  produced  In  1963.  Milk 
and  Its  products  accounted  for  $4305  million 
of  the  income  of  our  Nation's  farmers  last 
year.  Ootton  came  In  a  poor  second,  ac- 
counting for  93,837  mlllioa  of  our  farm  In- 
come. Wheat,  which  was  third,  brought  In 
f2,071  miUlon. 

These  agiires  are  particularly  Interesting 
when  you  compare  the  cost  of  the  current 
programs  for  dairy  and  cotton.  According 
to  a  statement  made  February  11  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  be- 
fore the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
total  expendltiire  for  the  cotton  program 
this  year  will  be  nearly  S800  million.  By 
contrast,  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  tar  the  ciirrent  marketing  year  Is 
estimated  at  $376  mUllon. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  oiu'  cotton 
production  is  59  percent  of  the  value  of  our 
dairy  production.  Yet  the  cost  oi  our  cotton 
program  is  213  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
dairy  program.  Frankly,  I  think  it  Is 
high  time  the  Oongress  gives  to  the  dairy 
Industry  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

I  am  enooiuraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  recommending  legislation  to  aid  man- 
ufacturing milk  producers  as  well  as  those 
under  Federal  mUk  marketing  orders.  In 
his  farm  messcige  to  Congress,  he  called  for 
the  two-way  dairy  program  which  Is  provided 
in  legislation  that  I  have  Introduced  in  the 
Ho\iae. 

Specifically,  my  bill  authco-lzea  direct  pay- 
ments to  producers  outside  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  who  voluntarily  agree  not 
to  expand  their  production  beyond  that  of 
the  base  year,  or  a  percentage  of  the  base 
year.  It  retains  the  present  floor  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity  under  dairy  price  supports. 

In  addition,  the  measure  permits  produc- 
ers In  Federal  milk  market  order  areas  to  re- 
duce their  production  of  milk  without  re- 
ducing their  share  of  the  class  I  market. 
Payments  for  surplus  reduction  are  also  In- 
cluded. 

Currently,  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  before  It  a  Senate-passed  bill  which 
Is  restricted  to  Federal  milk  markets.  Well 
over  600,000  farmers  sell  their  milk  outside 
of  Federal  order  markets,  as  compared  with 
the  187,000  producers  operating  under  the 
Federal  milk  orders.  Over  75  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  In  Wisconsin  Is  sold  In  a  rel- 
atively free  market. 

I  have  made  no  secret  of.  my  opposition 
to  the  Senate  bill,  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
benefits  of  a  dairy  program  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  minority  of  our  dairy  farmers 
who,  because  of  a  lucky  geographical  acci- 
dent, are  already  benefiting  from  the  higher 
price  iHt>vl8lons  of  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders.  I  am  hopeful  that  President  John- 
son's dairy  recommendations  will  be  of  ma- 
terial help  to  those  of  us  In  Congress  who  are 
working  for  a  comprehensive  dairy  program 
for  both  manufacturing  milk  and  Federal 
market  order  dairymen. 

A^ain,   my   good   wishes   for   a  successful 
meeting  and  another  successful  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lister  Johnson. 


UbcoIb  Day  Address  by  Mark  Evaos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MABTUUra 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1964,  the  Republicans  of  Allegany 
County,  Md.,  were  privileged   to  have 


Mr.  Mark  Evans,  vice  president  of  Me- 
tromedia, Inc.,  as  the  guest  speaker 
at  our  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner. 

Bi&ch  of  us  has  come  to  know  Mark 
Evans  as  a  man  of  great  Insight — a  man 
who  has  become  a  welcome  TV  visitor  in 
our  homes.  His  interviews  and  com- 
mentary have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

As  was  expected,  Mark  Evans  came 
to  Allegany  County  with  a  message.  His 
message  is  applicable  to  all  American  cit- 
izens who  might  take  for  granted  the 
system  of  government  which  we  espouse. 
Those  citizens  of  Allegany  Coimty  who 
were  present  at  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner 
on  February  7  were  much  the  better  for 
having  heard  Mark  Evans. 

His  address  presents  questions  of  ut- 
most importance  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  delivered  by  Mark 
Evans  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner in  Cumberland,  Md.,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Makk  EvAjn,   Vicz  PazsmcxT,  MrraoMxoiA, 

Inc.,   at  AwinrAi.   Iamcoim   Dat   DnrNxa,, 

Aij:xgant  Coui«t«t.  CuicBBU,Ain>.  Mb. 

I  wonder,  as  I'm  sure  you  have  at  times, 
what  we  concerned  ourselves  with  before 
comm-onlsm  came  along.  I  wonder  where  it 
all  began?     I  wonder  how  it  all  began? 

Winston  Churchill.  In  his  magnificent 
perspicacity — his  ability  to  put  the  finger 
right  on  the  problem — was  defined,  I  think 
somewhat  contradictory  In  his  definition  of 
the  Soviet  Union  when  he  said,  "the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery  in- 
side an  enigma."  That  sounds  like  a  Wash- 
ington definition  but  when  you  analyze  It, 
It  is  fairly  sound.  George  Kennan.  our  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  once 
said  there  are  no  experts  on  the  Soviet 
Union — only  varying  degrees  of  Igncn-ance. 
To  this,  I  subscribe  and  plead  guilty.  Be- 
tween East  and  West  Berlin  today,  there  has 
been  built  a  line  of  demarcation — a  great 
schism — t>etween  two  ideologies  now  locked 
in  a  struggle — literally  a  death  struggle — to 
see  which  one  of  these  two  systems  will  sur- 
vive. We  cannot  kid  ourselves  any  longer. 
One  of  us  have  got  to  go.  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  have  read  and  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  subject  and,  IncldenttOly,  I  had  It 
here  In  a  press  conference:  I  lost  It  some- 
where along  the  line — It  is  a  piece  of  barbed 
wire  that  I  literally  broke  on  that  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  East  and  West.  I 
come  from  the  State  of  Utah,  and  I  know 
what  barbed  wire  was  originally  intended 
for.  and  I'm  not  sure  but  what  the  symbol- 
Ism  Isn't  completely  still  there. 

Being  very  elemental  now,  I  probably  will 
repeat  something  of  which  you  are  well 
aware.  Let  me  point  out  something  of  the 
background  of  Sovletdom.  First  of  all,  if 
you  doubled  the  United  States  with  our  two 
new  States — and  placed  that  area  over  the 
map  of  Russia,  you  still  wouldn't  cover  the 
confines  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Take  China 
and  Canada  and  double  that  area — you  still 
wouldn't  cover  the  face  of  Mother  Russia. 
Let's  get  the  full  picture  and  recognize  that 
in  the  United  SUtes  we  have  toui  time 
zones  and  as  you  fly  across  the  country  you 
can't  help  but  revel  in  the  breadth  and 
width  of  this  tremendous  land.  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  when  It  Is  noon  on  one  boundary. 
It  Is  almost  midnight  on  the  other  bound- 
ary. It  covers  11  time  zones.  They  speak — 
and.  believe  me.  this  is  part  of  their  prob- 
lem— they  speak  60  different  languages  In 
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the  Soviet  Union — 60  different  languages. 
This  land  covers  one-sixth  of  all  the  earth, 
without  considering  their  satellites.  I  think 
there  Is  little  doubt  in  anybody's  mind,  as 
a  student  of  history,  that  there  never  was  a 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  was 
more  ripe  and  ready  for  revolution  than  was 
Russia  40  years  ago. 

If  ever  human  life  had  been  completely 
disregarded;  If  ever  there  had  been  a  time  In 
the  history  of  that  country  or  any  country 
when  human  dignity  was  at  a  lower  ebb,  I 
don't  know  when  It  was.  They  were  ripe  for 
what  happened.  It  seemed  the  church  and 
the  state  were  vying  with  each  other  as  to 
which  could  be  the  most  evil  toward  man- 
kind. And,  believe  me,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today  this  is  the  plctiire — this  is  the  posture 
they  paint  of  capitalism  and  religion.  They 
never  let  them  forget  It  for  one  moment. 
Here  Is  the  coimtry  that  vras  revolution- 
ized by  an  Ideology  authorized  by  a  man 
named  Marx,  who  was  bom  a  Jew,  became 
a  Catholic  and  finidly  an  atheist;  whose  phi- 
losophy was  passed  on  to  Gorki  and  Lenin 
and  Stalin — and  Khrushchev.  You  may  re- 
member when  the  Soviet  leaders  came  to 
this  country.  It  was  not  untisual  for  them 
to  walk  along  the  line  of  people  and  walk 
right  up — and  this  Is  typical  Soviet  modxu 
operandi — they  wo\ild  walk  up  to  somebody 
and  say — How  much  money  do  you  makeT— 
How  much  rent  do  you  pay? — How  many  cars 
do  you  have?  No  "How  do  you  do" — no  In- 
troductions— just  that  polntblank  state- 
ment. I  tried  It  on  one  of  their  citizens — 
on  several  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact— one 
afternoon  whUe  driving  along  in  a  taxlcab 
going  out  to  the  Soviet  exhibition.  Out  of  a 
clear  blue  sky,  using  an  Intenn-eter  who  was 
my  friend,  I  said,  "Herb,  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion. Throw  it  at  him  reid  hard  and  fast," 
And  It  was  done.  The  question  was.  "What 
do  you  think  of  coromimlsm?"  It  was  most 
obvious  that  it  shook  the  old  boy  as  be 
grabbed  tli«  wheel  tightly  and  almost  came 
to  a  halt  as  he  pulled  over  to  the  side  and 
analyzed  the  situation.  Finally,  he  turned 
around  In  typical  Brooklyneae  fashion  with 
both  palms  pointed  upward  and  said,  "For 
40  years — It  is  all  I  know."  On  the  plus 
side,  let's  remember  that  here  is  a  country 
where  40  years  ago  96  percent  of  the  people 
were  Illiterate;  and  today  It  is  Just  reversed. 
Let's  remember  that  this  Is  the  same  coun- 
try that  within  30  years  has  increased  its 
population  only  to  the  point  where  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Remember,  they  lost  30  million 
men  and  10  million  soldiers  In  the  war. 

For  some  time,  I  had  a  program  on  the 
radio  In  Washington  that  was  quite  success- 
ful because  the  people  participated.  I  had 
two  telephones  on  my  desk.  I  would  ask  the 
question  of  the  day,  and  on  this  particular 
day,  I  asked  the  question,  "Is  it  a  good  idea 
to  let  Khrushchev  come  to  this  country  and 
propagandize?"  After  a  nmnber  of  diverse 
opinions,  a  lady  called,  almost  In  tears,  and 
she  said,  "Mr.  Evans,  I  have  a  17-year-old  son. 
For  3  years  this  boy  has  not  made  an  intelli- 
gent comment  at  the  dinner  table.  His  every 
tho\ight  has  been  girls  and  cars,  and  rock 
and  roll,  and  movies  and  what  have  you. 
The  other  evening  at  the  dinner  table,  he 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  as  he  turned  to  his 
dad  and  asked  the  first  intelligent  question 
he'd  asked  in  3  years.  Provoked  by  all  the 
publicity  that  was  given  to  the  arrival  of 
Khruchchev,  he  simply  turned  to  his  dad  and 
said,  'Dad,  what  Is  commimlsm?' "  And  she 
said,  "I  submit  to  you  the  possibility  that  if 
we  were  to  double  the  Federal  debt,  and  I 
am  sure  that  makes  the  Biureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  rest  of  us  shudder,  but  If 
we  paid  the  eqxilvalent  of  the  Federal  debt  to 
Khrushchev  to  come  over  here  and  If  we 
could  get  every  boy  in  America  to  ask  every 
father,  and  every  father  could  Intelligently 
answer  that  question,  you  couldn't  pay 
Khruahchev  enough." 


What  is  ooDununlsm?  Let's  analyze  seri- 
ously— what  is  this  thing  called  communism? 
It  Is  not,  as  many  people  think,  a  political 
party.  This  is  a  oom.plete  mlar^resenta- 
tlon  of  the  fact.  Because  cocnmunlBm  is  a 
7-day-a-week,  63-week-a-year.  34-hour-a- 
day  religion,  pure  and  simple;  a  religion  that 
dictates  their  every  thought  and  action. 

Now  the  question  arises,  and  I  am  KUI9 
most  people  have  thought  at  one  time  or  an- 
other— go  ahead,  let  them  have  their  system. 
Why  can't  we  get  along  with  them?  Why 
can't  we  have  our  sjrstem  and  they  have 
theirs?  There  is  one  basic  vmj  in  which  we 
differ  from  these  people  on  the  other  side 
of  that  curtain.  It  is  a  simple  transferral 
of  words — the  same  words  Just  inverted.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ctirtaln  they  count  peo- 
ple; and  on  this  side,  people  count.  There 
Is  a  set  of  rules,  and  I  am  sure  those  of  you 
who  play  sports,  either  passively  or  active- 
ly, are  aware  of  the  incongruity  of  trying  to 
participate  on  a  field  of  sport  with  two  com- 
pletely different  sets  of  rules.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible. It  cannot  work;  you  have  chaos. 
Unquestionably.  Intonatlonally.  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  have.  We  have  tried  to  get 
along  with  these  people  using  two  complete- 
ly different  sets  of  rules.  One  of  the  basic 
theses  of  the  Soviet  system  is  this — and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  or  who- 
ever follows  in  his  shoes,  will  never  forget 
It.  I  hope  and  pray  that  anybody  else,  re- 
gardless of  the  echelon  In  which  they  work 
in  Government,  will  never  forget  when  they 
detU  with  the  Soviets.  It  Is  simply  this — 
if  you  remember  it  you  dont  have  to  re- 
member anything  else:  Under  their  syartcm 
all  is  moral  If  it  serves  the  state.  These 
are  Lenin's  own  words.  It  Is  moral  if  It 
serves  the  state.  Mr.  Tr\mian  found  It  out 
the  hard  way.  I  remember  the  press  con- 
ference when  he  came  back  and  said — "Good 
old  Joe."  A  year  later  he  was  saying  some 
other  things,  as  only  he  can  say  them. 
Because  Good  Old  Joe  had  broken  38  dif- 
ferent promises  he  made  at  Potsdam.  Since 
World  War  n  there  has  been  complete  and 
utter  obvious  disregarding  of  60  treaties 
we  made  with  the  Soviet  Government.  Jack 
Kennedy  in  Vienna  matured  a  great  deal, 
I  think,  when  he  was  talking  about  Laos 
and  foimd  out  they  were  violating  the  very 
things  they  were  talking  about  while  seated 
at  a  table  in  Vienna.  At  that  moment,  the 
go-ahead  had  been  given  to  resiune  atomic 
testing.  It  is  moral  If  It  serves  the  state. 
I  don't  care  what  the  crime,  it  la  completely 
moral. 

So,  we  have  these  two  systems  that,  I 
believe,  are  c<»npletely  irreconcilable  and  I 
think  we  have  got  to  awaken  to  that  fact. 
It  is  my  sincere  beUef.  and  I've  tried  to 
study  on  thU  as  much  as  I  can,  that  this 
system  that  has  made  you  affluent — that  this 
system  is  in  jeopardy  as  it  has  never  been 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It 
may  come  as  a  sxirprlse  to  a  lot  of  people, 
but  I  think  democracy  truly  is  on  trl^.  I 
think  it  is  on  trial  for  Its  very  life,  and 
the  irony  of  It  is  that  you  are  the  judge 
and  you  are  the  Jury  in  this  nmngrtng  trial. 
And  you  are  going  to  determine  whether 
or  not  democracy  works  and  vrtll  continue 
to  live.  Whether  it  really  can  survive.  Dia- 
lectical materialism  teaches  this  and  it  Is  a 
basic  concept  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life,  "that 
as  feudalism  was  replaced  by  democr£u:y,  bo 
will  democracy  be  replaced  by  commiinism." 
And  it  is  on  this  cornerstone  they  build  their 
whole  building. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it — you 
may  recall  it  if  I  bring  It  to  your  atten- 
tion. In  the  history  of  the  world  there  have 
been  no  less  than  30  full-fledged  civiliza- 
tions. Today,  these  are  pcuiigraphs  in  his- 
tory books.  They  no  longer  exist.  These 
were  aflluent,  successful  societies,  civiliza- 
tions that  dominated  tbe  world  at  one  time 
or  another.    'What  happened?    How  did  they 


collapse?  If  you  will  reful  your  history 
book  further — and  I  hope  you  will  check 
me  out  on  this — ^they  fell  apart,  not  by 
conquest — ^not  on  the  battlefield — they  fell 
apart  because  they  surrendered  their  indi- 
vidual freedoms  to  the  responBlbility  of  a 
central  all-powerful  government.  It  liap- 
pened. 

I  think  one  of  the  worst  terms  I  know  Is 
the  "cold  war."  It  is  a  term  of  complacency. 
We  find  a  certain  degree  oS  con^>lacency  and 
a  certain  amount  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
nobody  \»  dying.  I  contend  that  the  basic 
difference  between  a  cold  war  and  a  hot  war 
is  that  In  a  cold  war  people  are  not  dying, 
but  a  system  is  dying.  Our  system  Is  sick — 
it  is  desperately  sick.  This  hasn't  happened 
overnight.  It  is  a  paralysis.  Many  of  you 
have  had  people — friends  and  neighbors  and 
relatives — die  of  cancer,  and  you  have  seen 
that  slow  Insidious  growth  that  takes  over 
the  human  anatcuny.  Just  as  the  socialistic 
system  to  which  I  draw  the  comparison  Is 
squeezing  our  system  and  trying  to  end  its 
life.  I  can't  help  but  admire  their  honesty. 
If  it  is  honest,  believe  me.  it  has  a  purpose. 
May  I  quote  to  you  a  couple  of  prophetic 
utterances  of  Khrushchev  between  his  table 
potmdlngs.  "We  will  pxirsue  the  teachings 
of  Marx  that  capitalism  must  be  destroyed. 
And  there  Is  as  much  chance  of  us  forsaking 
that  cause  as  there  ts  that  shrimps  will  learn 
to  whistle."  In  1933,  Nlcolai  Lenin  said  this: 
"We  will  take  Eastern  Europe."  Have  they 
done  it?  "We  will  next  organize  the  hordes 
of  Asia."  Have  they  done  It?  "And  then 
they  wUl  surroxmd  the  United  States."  Have 
you  checked  recently  what  happened  In  Brit- 
ish G\ilana?  Have  you  heard  recently  what's 
happened  in  Brazil?  Are  you  aware  of  what's 
happening  90  miles  off  our  Florida  coast? 
"We  will  take  Eastern  Europe;  we  will  orga- 
nize the  hordes'  of  Asia,  and  then  surround 
the  United  States  and  then  that  last  bastion 

of  capitalists  will  not  have  to  be  taken it 

will  fall  into  ovir  outstretched  hands  like 
overrtpened  fnilts."  Bulganln  said,  "We  can- 
not appeal  to  the  American  workingman 
now  because  he  is  too  well  fed.  But  when 
through  Inflation  America  has  priced  herself 
out  of  the  world  market  and  jUnemployment 
follows — then  we  will  settle  our  debt  with  the 
United  States." 

I  firmly  beUeve  that,  goaded  on  by  Reds. 
many  of  our  labor  unions  scream  for  more 
money.  And,  believe  me,  I  don't  hold  busi- 
ness above  blame  because  some  avaricious, 
greedy  businessmen,  tagging  on  their  own 
demands  to  the  \inlon  demands,  have  caused 
the  price  to  go  up  and  both  of  these  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  American  economy  be- 
come unwilling,  perhaps  unknowing,  but 
nevertheless,  most  effecUve  dupes  of  com- 
munism. Listen  to  these  facts.  A  man  who 
earned  $6,000  in  1940— in  order  to  stand  still 
in  1961 — do  you  know  how  much  he  has  to 
earn?  Today  he  has  to  earn  914,000  a  year. 
Remember — in  order  to  break  even.  In  16 
years  from  now.  let's  project  the  same  In- 
flationary growth  in  1975  If  we  continue  to 
have  this  inflationary  spiral  go  on.  A  man 
who  in  1940  earned  $5,000  a  year  will  in 
1975 — In  order  to  stand  stlU— have  to  earn 
$33,000  a  year.  Lenin  in  1933  said,  "The  way 
to  destroy  capitalism  Is  to  debauch  the  ciir- 
rency."  Khrushchev  said,  "We  cannot  expect 
the  Americans  to  Jump  from  capitalism  to 
communism;  however,  we  can  assist  thetr 
elected  leaders  in  giving  Americans  small 
doses  of  socialism,  until  suddenly  they  awake 
and  find  they  have  communism."  Remem- 
ber Norman  Thomas?  He  tried  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  six  times.  He  said 
this,  "The  American  people  will  never 
knowingly  adopt  socialism,  but  imder  the 
name  of  liberalism  they  will  adopt  every 
fragment  of  the  Socialist  program,  until 
America  will  one  day  be  a  Socialist  nation 
without  knowing  how  it  happened."     The 
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pen — the  time  will  come — when  that  rug 
will  be  pulled  right  out  from  under  him  and 
he  will  be  out  of  business  as  he  will  fall  to 
get  his  license  renewed.  One  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  television  programs  is  excessive  vio- 
lence. I  can't  help  but  smile  a  little  bit 
when  I  read  of  that.  You  don't  have  to 
read  many  newspapers  to  see  violence.  You 
don't  have  to  read  far  In  the  Bible  to  read 
where  a  man  lost  his  head  and  was  put  on 
a  platter  because  a  woman  wanted  It.  There 
Is  a  great  bedtime  story.  The  sacrificial 
offer  of  Isaac  was  quite  a  thriller.  You 
don't  have  to  go  any  further  than  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,  himself,  to  recognize 
that  violence  is  a  part  of  life.  I'm  not  con- 
doning excessive  violence  on  television,  be- 
lieve me,  but  I  do  vehemently  say  It  is 
wrong  of  Government — call  It  what  term  you 
want — to  stand  over  an  industry  such  as  ours 
and  dictate  what  It  shall  be.  Because  the 
man  who  follows  Mr.  Henry  may  not  like 
opera,  he  may  not  even  like  horse  opera;  he 
may  not  like  sports;  he  may  not  like  any- 
thing that  you  like.  And  the  man  that 
follows  him  may  take  it  further.  It  is  the 
little  steps  that  are  frightening. 

We  are  also  in  the  bUlboard  business.  As 
you  heard,  we  own  Foster  and  Klelser  and 
we're  proud  of  it — it's  a  very  effective  means 
of  advertising.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
in  a  4- week  period  in  this  great  city  with  a 
No.  100-board  showing  (452  boards),  adver- 
tisers can  reach  98  percent  of  the  people. 
Now.  the  problem  is  blown  all  out  of  propor- 
tion by  the  newspapers.  You  can't  blame 
them  because  they  want  their  own  adver- 
tising dollar  thicker. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  in  the  State 
.  of  Oregon,  when  the  people  were  given  a 
choice.  In  the  State  of  Oregon  this  Issue 
was  taken  to  the  people  by  plebesclte  and  I 
think  it  may  surprise  you  because  you  are 
taken  in  with  some  of  the  stories  you  read. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  pioneers 
that  they  are,  voted  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
letting  them  continue — not  because  they  love 
billboards  but  because  they  demanded  the 
right  for  that  Industry  to  go  ^n.  They  said 
the  right  was  theirs  and  could  not  be  punl- 
tlvely  legislated  against.  The  people  spoke, 
not  the  newspapers.  The  danger  of  misus- 
ing govCTnment  Is  that  someday  they  may 
not  like  smokestacks;  they  might  not  even 
like  horn-rimmed  glasses.  It  is  possible  that 
if  they  ever  ge*  around  to  baldheads,  a  lot 
of  us  are  in  trouble. 

In  my  estimation  the  greatest  friend  of 
communism  is  not  the  pink;  the  greatest 
friend  of  conununism  is  not  the  out-and-out 
Red.  To  me,  the  greatest  friend  of  com- 
munism In  this  country  is  maybe  somebody 
that  fills  your  shoes;  that  greatest  friend  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  Is  the 
part-time  citizen.  The  guy  who  pays  his 
taxes  and  casts  his  ballot  and  thinks  he  is  a 
great  man.  Even  in  casting  ballots,  do  you 
know  that  in  1952  only  62.7  percent  of  the 
people  went  to  the  ballot  boxes?  It  wasnt 
much  better  last  election.  You  know  why 
they  didn't  vote?  Twelve  percent  were  sick; 
8  percent  forgot;  11  percent  were  absent;  and 
4  out  of  every  18—25  out  of  every  100;  100 
out  of  every  400—1  million  out  of  every  4 
million — didn't  give  a  damn— they  didn't 
care.  To  me.  democracy  Is  like  a  marriage. 
I've  got  20  years  seniority  myself,  and  I  know 
a  little  bit  whereof  I  speak.  The  minute 
you  stop  courting  your  wife,  you're  on  the 
downhill  side  of  marriage.  The  minute  you 
stop  courting  your  Government,  the  minute 
you  stop  reaUy  considering  democracy  and 
making  it  work — you're  on  your  way  out. 

Let  me  shake  yoxir  conscience  a  little  bit. 
How  many  of  you  know  who  your  precinct 
captain  is?  How  many  of  you  have  ever 
given  30  cents  to  a  political  campaign? 
Dont  do  it— Cope  will— and  so  will  scsne  of 
the  big  biulness  Interests  in  this  country. 
A  Congressman  who  Is  beholden  to  one  of 
these  organizations  has  no  choice.  And  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  Coligreeeman  on  Cap- 


itol Hill  who  wouldn't  rather  ha^e  $1  from 
1.000  people  than  he  would  to  hive  tl.OOO 
from  1  person.  He's  helpless;  he's  hopeless 
when  that  happens.  When  large  amounts 
are  given,  the  giver  knows  how  to  collect. 

How  many  of  you  know  who  represents  you 
In  the  State  legislature?  I  wonder  how  many 
of  you  know  vrtiat  yoiu-  Senator  does?  Or 
your  Congressman?  Do  you  know  their  vot- 
ing records?  Do  you  care?  Do  we  really 
care?  Oh.  we  hate  conununism  with  a  pas- 
sion. But  do  we  love  democracy?  You  know, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  this  system  Itself.  We 
really  don't  have  democracy  as  such.  In  a 
pure  democracy  people  attended  town  hall 
and  they  voted  on  the  issues  themselves. 
Today,  we  must  elect  and  select  people  from 
our  midst;  send  them  to  city  hall,  the  State 
capltol,  or  Washington.  But  you  don't  for- 
get them  any  more  than  you  would  in  your 
business  send  a  man  out  to  a  branch  and  say. 
"Go  ahead,  forget  me."  You  can  imagine 
what  troubles  you  would  have,  biisiness- 
wlse. 

Let  me  give  you  a  definition  of  an  Idiot. 
Nothing  personal  to  any  of  you.  An  idiot— 
the  original  definition  of  this  ancient  Greek 
word — was  one  who  took  no  part  in  politics. 
I  subscribe  to  that  deflnlUon  100  percent. 
Politics  Is  local;  politics  is  people.  You  dont 
T\m  for  office  necessarily  to  be  Interested  in 
politics.  We'd  better  mind  our  own  political 
business  or  well  have  no  political  business 
to  mind..  We've  got  to  employ  the  same  tal- 
ent that  made  us  successful  as  businessmen 
In  n^aklng  this  system  wcvk  or  we're  going 
to  lose  It.  "ITiere  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or  huts 
about  it.  You  cannot  avoid  the  Issue.  Let 
me  give  you  a  couple  of  quotaUons  here  that 
I  thought  were  rather  interesting.  "The 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  gives  Con- 
gress no  power  to  legislate  in  the  matter  of  a 
great  niunber  of  vital  problems  of  Govern- 
ment such  as  the  conduct  of  public  utlllUes; 
of  banks;  of  insxu-anoe;  of  business;  of  agri- 
culture; of  education;  of  special  welfare  or 
social  welfare,  and  a  dozen  other  important 
features.  Washington  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  in  these  avenues  of  our 
affairs."  Ill  bet  you  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
not  one  of  you  could  give  me  the  man  who 
made  that  quote.  It  happened  in  Albany, 
and  it  was  uttered  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. May  I  quote  to  yo\ir  from  the  Boston 
Poet.  April  23,  1960.  "The  scarlet  thread"— 
I  love  that  terminology— "the  scarlet  thread 
running  through  the  thoughts  and  the  ac- 
tions of  people  all  over  the  world  is  the  dele- 
gation of  great  problems  to  the  all-ab«orblng 
leviathan — the  state.  Every  time  that  we  try 
to  lift  a  problem  to  the  Government,  to  the 
same  extent  we're  sacrificing  the  liberties  of 
the  iDeople."  There  la  only  one  thing  we  can 
do  about  this  thing.  PoUtics  is  a  struggle 
not  of  men.  Politics  is  a  struggle  of  fcH-ces 
and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  fight  big 
government.  I  dont  care  the  pwlitical  ban- 
ner you  wear;  in  fact,  I  think  one  party  is 
almost  as  guilty  as  the  other  because  they 
are  eager  to  be  elected  and  they  yield  to  you, 
the  people.  I  repeat,  politics  Is  a  struggle 
not  of  men  but  of  forces.  We  can  and  we 
must  act;  and  we  must  act  very  soon.  We 
have  got  to  pom-  back  into  the  system  the 
same  efforts  that  made  xis  successful  In  busi- 
ness. To  save  the  system  will  take  time, 
money,  and  effort.  Our  form  of  Government 
can  no  longer  work  by  osmosis. 

Dr.  Ernst  Wilkinson,  of  Brlgham  Young 
University,  has  offered  several  suggestions  I 
think  we  must  begin  to  follow.  They  are  as 
Utopian  as  all  getout.  But,  you've  got  to 
hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  to  get  off  the 
ground.  Begin  with  the  Presidential  words 
on  Inaugural  day  1961.  They  were  magnifi- 
cent. Would  that  he'd  subscribe  to  them  all 
the  way.  He  said,  "Ifs  not  what  yoiu-  coun- 
try can  do  for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  ooimtry."  What  a  wonderful  breath  of 
fresh  air  that  was  that  went  wafting  across 
the  Nation — and  stopped.  Second,  we've 
got  to  stop  giving  Up  service.     I  mean  you. 


Mr.  Businessman.    Because  you  cannot  crlti- 
clBS  Government  handouts  for  the  other  fel- 
low with  your  own  snoot  deep  In  the  publle 
trough.    I  shuddered  as  I  heard  on  the  air 
the  other  day  of  a  poll  that  was  made  here 
in  Los  Angeles.    They  asked  the  people  who 
were    listeners    to    this    particular    program 
whether  or  not  they  thought  there  should 
be  subsidies  of  railroads.    And  there  was  not 
one  dissenting  vote.    Not  one.     It's  become 
the  vogue.     Most  people  you  know  are  con- 
servative with  the  other  guy's  money.    Ilie 
farmer  thinks  the   laborer  should  be  more 
conservative;     the    laborer    thinks    farmers 
should  be  more  conservative;  the  business- 
nuin  who  wants  Government  loans  and  so  on. 
Third,  businessmen,  I  think,  have  got  to  take 
more  leadership  in  their  local  civic  affairs. 
I  shuddtr  when  I  think  of  government  or 
a  business  which  says  to  their  young  em- 
ployees, "Go  ahead,  fight  for  your  party  if 
you  want,  but  don't  get  it  associated  with 
my  business."    Fourth.  Government  m\ist  be 
forced  by  public  pressure  to  act  fairly  to  all 
groups  of  business  and  labor  alike.    We  have 
these  great  pendulums  that  take  place  wilh 
new  governments,  swinging  far  in  opposite 
directions  with  each  succeeding  administra- 
tion.   Fifth,  we've  got  to  have  faith  in  this 
system.      I'm    in    the    advertising    business. 
If  I  had  the  right,  I  would  have  every  tele- 
vision program,  every  radio  program,  every 
newspaper,  every  billboard  with  a  slug  on  it 
to  sell   the  system.     The   sixth   point  is  to 
rise  up  in  righteous  anger  when  the  rights 
of  anyone  are  tread  upon.    When  your  neigh- 
bor loses  his  rights,  you  lose  part  of  yours. 
The  last  point  is  that  we  must  start  right  at 
the  very  school  system,  beginning  with  the 
first  grade  on.    We  have  got  to  put  pressure 
on  our  school  groups  to  sell  the  gospel  of  free 
enterprise  if  we  want  It  to  prevail. 

We  have  a  competitive  system,  thank  God 
for  it.  I  think  Caterpillar's  a  better  com- 
pany because  it's  got  competition.  I  think 
General  Motors  is  better  becaiise  Chrysler 
and  Ford  are  breathing  down  their  necks. 
I  think  Del  Monte  is  better  because  of  Llb- 
by.  I  think  that  Safeway  U  better  because 
there  Is  an  A.  &  P.;  that  Foster  &  Klelser  Is 
better  because  we  have  competition.  I  think 
America,  by  the  same  token,  can  be  greater 
and  stronger  because  we  have  now  got  a  real 
competitor  In  the  business  of  government. 
We  must,  however,  now  decide  which  at  these 
systems  we  want.  I  love  this  quote  from  W. 
Somerset  Maugham.  Think  It  over  very  care- 
fully. He  said,  "A  nation  that  wanU  any- 
thing more  than  freedom  will  lose  that  free- 
dom. And  the  irony  is  if  It  Is  comfort  and 
security  it  wants,  it  will  lose  them,  too." 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  this  challenge 
is  deeper  than  politics.  Now.  this  is  strictly 
my  own  personal  opinion,  but  I  sincerely 
believe  It.  It's  basic:  It's  fundamental.  I 
think  it  springs  from  the  life  of  two  men, 
fcach  of  them  bidding  for  the  faith  of  man- 
kind. One  man  in  an  upper  room  in  the 
Soho  District  of  London,  his  pen  scratch- 
ing far  into  the  night — "There  is  no  God. 
Only  matter  in  motion.  Ttte  Communist 
kingdom  Is  coming.  The  proletariat  are  des- 
tined to  rule  the  world.  And  when  the  king- 
dom comes,  all  social  and  economical 
injustice  will  be  abolished.  The  perfect  so- 
ciety will  have  arrived."  That  man  was  Karl 
Marx.  In  another  upper  room  In  faraway 
Palestine,  another  man  spe.iks  to  his  disciples 
of  every  generation.  He  says,  "I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  I  am  the  vine  and 
you  are  the  branches;  abide  In  me  and  I  In 
you.  This  Is  my  commandment:  that  you 
love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you;  love 
thine  enemy;  seek  truth.  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 

Gentlemen  of  this  great  organization,  the 
choice  Is  now — the  choice  is  real.  We  must 
decide  whether  we  want  this  system  to  pre- 
vail. We  must  change  now.  I  think  it  is 
more  honorable — I  sincerely  mean  this — to 
go  all  the  way  for  the  Communlsta  and  the 


Socialists  than  to  try  to  straddle  the  Iroa 
Curtain  as  we're  presently  trying  to  do.  We 
cannot  continue  with  the  status  quo  and 
stffl  perpetuate  the  system  al  whlcb  I  hap- 
pen to  bo  very  fond.  We  simply  cannot  sit 
on  our  capitallBtLc  derrieres  and  expect  the 
system  to  work  by  itself.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  freedom  is  never  more  than  one  gen- 
eration away,  and  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
way — I  cannot  think  of  a  surer  way  for  you 
and  for  me  to  spend  the  sunset  of  our  lives — 
to  spend  our  declining  years — telling  our 
grandchildren  what  it  was  like  to  be  free 
men  than  to  continue  to  practice  as  we  are 
now  practicing  this  thing  called  part-time 
citizenship. 


Lkhaaniaji  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


or  mw  TO! 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16  we  commemorated  an  inde- 
pendence day  which  was  more  an  oc- 
casion of  sorrow  than  a  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. On  February  16.  1918.  the  Lithua- 
nian nation  declared  its  independence 
after  more  than  a  century  of  Russian 
domination.  Yesterday,  46  years  later, 
we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence  in  sad  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  independence  of  this 
brave  Baltic  people  was  short-lived.  For 
two  decades  Lithuania  prospered  as  an 
independent  nation  encouraging  the 
creative  arts  and  guaranteeing  to  its  cit- 
izens the  human  rights  they  had  so  long 
fought  for.  Literature,  music  flourished. 
Writers  and  artists  once  again  found  in- 
spiration in  Lithuania's  national  folk- 
lore. Considerable  progress  was  achieved 
in  education  and  social  legislation.  But 
in  1940  the  tide  of  progress  was  reversed 
with  the  onset  of  a  new  era  of  Russian 
domination. 

The  efforts  of  two  decades  of  inde- 
pendence, the  achievements  of  a  na- 
tional culture  were  virtually  erased  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Red  armies.  The 
Soviet  dictators,  choosing  to  ignore  a 
pledge  they  had  made  twenty  years  be- 
fore to  renoimce  forever  all  rights  to 
sovereignty  over  Lithuania,  stealthily 
extended  their  control  over  Lithuania, 
first  by  forcing  a  mutual  assistance 
treaty  upon  the  unfortunate  Lithua- 
nians, then  by  occupying  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  on  August  3.  1940. 
by  incorporatiiig  Lithuania  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  "Hiis  was  the  end  of  democracy 
in  Lithuania.  Finding  themselves  in  the 
iron  grip  of  a  cruel  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship, many  Lithuanians  fied  in  fear 
from  their  homeland,  among  them  the 
many  thousands  who  honored  us  by 
choosing  the  United  States  as  their  new 
homeland.  To  all  who  remained  in  Lith- 
uania freedom  is  still  but  a  dream,  a 
vision  of  hope  that  one  day  the  yoke  of 
Russian  tyranny  may  once  again  be 
thrown  off. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  fellow  Americans  in  urging  all  Lithu- 
anian patriots  to  hold  fast  to  their  vision 


of  a  new  day  of  independence.  The 
pain  of  oppression  is  cruel;  only  hope 
for  the  future  makes  it  bearable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  submit 
also  for  the  Rsoorb,  a  very  fine  letter 
I  have  receiyed  from  my  constituent. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Norwesh,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  chapter  of  Amer- 
icans for  Congressional  Action  to  Free 
the  Baltic  States: 

Amexicans  roK  Concrxssionai.  Ac- 
tion To  Free  the  Baltic 
States,  Gleh  Cove   Chaftxk, 

February  S,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Steven  B.  Dxsounian, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Derounian:  This  Is 
a  statement  of  our  thoughts  and  sentiments 
concerning  the  forgotten  Baltic  nnt4"ns  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  formsrly  al 
the  League  of  Nations,  forgotten  by  tiM 
United  Nations. 

This  year  we  are  marking  the  TlStli  uinl- 
versary  since  the  founding -o(  the  Lithuanian 
State  and  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  RepubUc  of  Lithuania. 

We  must  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dcMn  and  not  lead  from  fear.  For  instance 
the  United  States  shoidd  filibuster  if  neces- 
sary in  the  United  Nations  against  any  dis- 
cussion of  colonialism  until  Soviet  colonial- 
ism In  Uthuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  is  put 
on  the  agenda.  They  have  the  same  right 
to  be  free  and  Independent  as  any  new  state 
In  Africa.  We  must  not  fear  that  this  would 
rock  the  boat  In  East-West  negotiations  be- 
cause a  boat  that  loses  its  true  course  (free- 
dom) will  eventuaUy  hit  stOTmy  weather 
and  Itself  be  destroyed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  J.  NORWXSH, 

President. 


John  F.  Kennedy — ^Fortbrif ht  for 
Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wabhzngtov 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reookd  an 
article  entitled  "John  F.  Kennedy- 
Forthright  for  Fisheries,"  published  in 
the  Pacific  Fisherman,  January  1964, 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
John  F.  Kennedy — Pohthhight  for  Fisheries 

Forthright  advocacy  of  fisheries.  Intelligent 
understanding  of  the  fishing  Industry,  and 
grasp  of  the  International  significance  of  the 
resource  and  its  conservation  were  notable 
characteristics  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  his  actions  in  office. 

It  is  doubtful  If  any  previous  President, 
certainly  none  In  a  century,  had  quite  the 
same  comprehension  of  fisheries — world 
fisheries  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States — as  did  this  man  from  Massachusetts. 

He  had  been  in  office  less  than  3  months 
when  he  wrote: 

"The  seas  around  us  •  •  •  represent-  one 
of  our  most  important  resources.  If  vigor- 
ously developed,  this  resource  can  be  of  great 
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JOE  L.  EVINS 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Febntary  17, 1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amerl- 
at  Its  45th  aiinual 


meeting  recently  in  Chicago  went  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Tennessee 
Farm  Bureau  News  states  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's position  and  points  to  the  in- 
creased cost  that  would  result  should 
legislation  of  this  type  be  enacted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  very  excellent  and  in- 
formative editorial  and  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  Fair  Tkade  Would  Cost 

In  adopting  Farm  Bureau  pollclea  for  the 
new  year,  delegates  to  the  45th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  last  month  had  this  to  say 
about  fair  trade  laws: 

"So-called  fair  trade  pricing  practices  are 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  compet- 
itive economic  system.  We  oppose  Federal 
resale  price  maintenance  legislation." 

Hearings  on  a  bill  to  fix  resale  prices  were 
recently  held  by  the  Senate.  Some  of  the 
things  presented  by  witnesses  are  worth  some 
thought.  First,  what  would  the  so-called 
quality  stabUlaatlon  bill  mean  to  the 
American  consumer? 

It  would  mean,  according  to  the  Justice 
Department,  that  he  would  have  to  pay  at 
least  30  pa-cent  more  for  every  Item  he  pur- 
chased, from  a  vial  of  vitamins  to  an  auto- 
mobile. And  the  bite  might  be  even  worse 
than  that. 

The  Justice  Department  estimate  is  based 
upon  comparison  of  prices  charged  on  Iden- 
tical items  in  fair  trade,  prlce-flzed  States 
and  free-trade  States.  Statistics  show,  the 
Justice  Department  says,  that  under  fair 
trade  consiuners  pay  from  19  to  27  percent 
more,  and  that  the  average  boost  in  their 
cost  of  living  on  fair-traded  items  is  24 
percent. 

One  retailer,  opposing  the  quality  stabil- 
ization bill,  teetlfled  that  It  would  cost  each 
American  family  from  9100  to  $250  a  year 
more  on  essential  items — and  possibly  even 
more. 

Representative  Emanxho.  Celler,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  In  testimony  opixwlng  passage 
of  the  bill,  cited  the  graphic  experience  In 
Ohio.  An  Ohio  fair  trade  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  prices,  instead  of  being  fixed,  were 
set  once  more  In  the  open  market,  by  com- 
petition. Almost  overnight,  they  dropped 
20  percent.  Automatic  coffeemakers,  which 
had  been  price-flxed  at  tSQ.DS.  suddenly  sold 
for  •20.97.  Electric  frying  pans,  which  had 
been  pegged  at  919.95.  became  available  for 
a  mere  $13.87. 

After  the  Initial  wave  of  price  cutting. 
Congressman  Celleb  testified,  the  market 
soon  settled  down  and  became  stable  at  a 
level  about  20  percent  below  what  It  had 
been.  The  wave  of  business  failures  that 
fair  trade  advocates  had  predicted  In  such 
a  situation  did  not  come  to  pass.  All  that 
happened.  Congressman  Celler  said,  was 
that  "the  consuming  public  received  the 
benefit"  of  drastically  lower  prices. 

Pair  trade  price  fixing  works  an  especial 
hardship  on  the  ill  and  the  aged  who  must 
patronize  the  drug  stores.  Congressman 
Cellex  cited  some  striking  examples  of  the 
kind  of  markups  on  standard,  brand-name 
products — the  very  Items  that  would  be  most 
certainly  price-fixed  under  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bUl — that  have  taken  place  in 
fair  trade  conditions.  In  Miami,  where  free- 
trade  competition  prevails,  a  particular  vit- 
amin costs  $1.79  Instead  of  the  fair  traded 
price  of  $3.11;  a  specific  cold  remedy,  97 
cents  Instead  of  $1.08;  antibiotic  capsules 
$6.40  Instead  of  $7.96. 

Retailers  who  oppose  quality  stabilization 
as  a  price-fixing  gimmick  testified  before 
congressional    committees    that,    under    fair 


trade  laws,  retail  prices  are  inflated  by  a  con- 
sistent 40  percent  markup  above  wholesale. 
"We  do  not  need  or  want  such  a  markup  on 
any  of  our  goods  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
consumer  should  be  forced  to  pay  it,"  one 
retailer  testified. 

He  cited  examples  from  the  wares  on  his 
shelves.  He  was  retailing  after-shave  lotion 
(wholesale  price  75  cents)  for  99  cents;  the 
fair  trade  or  suggested  retail  price  would  have 
been  $2.25.  He  retailed  shampoo  (wholesale 
price  60  cents)  for  81  cents;  the  fair  trade 
markup  would  have  made  it  $1.  And  so  It 
went  on  item  after  item. 

Under  quality  stabilization,  the  American 
consumer  might  anUcipate  that  he  will  be 
hit  for  extra  dimes  and  dollars  on  virtually 
every  Item  he  buys — the  food  he  eau,  the 
drugs  and  vitamins  he  swallows,  the  loUons 
he  puts  on  his  face  and  hair,  the  appliances 
he  buys  for  his  home.  Economic  experts 
predicted  to  congressional  committees  that 
the  American  public  probcOjly  would  be 
clipped  for  an  extra  $6  billion  annually — 
and  that  the  bite  conceivably  would  run  as 
high  as  a  staggering  $14  bUlion. 


Abe  Lincola  Wat  a  Hoo$ier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   OfSZAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
return  from  our  recess  honoring  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  this  Nation  has  ever  known, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to 
note,  as  does  an  editorial  in  the  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier,  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  formative  years,  from 
the  age  of  7  to  that  of  21,  as  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  in  Indiana  are  proud  to  have  the 
new  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memo- 
rial, which  includes  the  original  Tom 
Lincoln  Farm  and  the  nearby  gravesite  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother  to 
whom  President  Lincoln  said  he  owed  so 
much.  This  new  part  of  the  national 
park  system  was  established  in  1962  by 
the  87th  Congress,  which  enacted  Into 
law  the  substance  of  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced as  S.  376. 

It  was  In  Indiana  that  the  young  Abe 
Lincoln  did  his  lessons  by  the  light  from 
the  fireplace.  It  was  here  that  he 
learned  to  split  rails  and  to  do  the  chores 
of  a  pioneer  farm  family.  For  14  years, 
the  most  formative  of  his  life,  Abraham 
Lincoln  wsis  a  Hoosier  and  associated 
with  his  Hoosier  neighbors,  from  whom 
in  their  sturdy  qualities  came  some  of 
the  influences  which  molded  his  stature 
for  all  time. 

We  in  Indiana  may  regret  that  he  left 
our  State  to  carve  out  his  career  else- 
where, but  we  are  glad  we  could  say  that 
it  is  we  who  gave  him  to  Illinois  and  to 
the  Nation,  as  a  full-grown  man  who  had 
already  attained  his  majority.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  editorial  referred  to  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Indiana's  Important,  Too 


Once  again,  niinols  has  jumped  far  out 
ahead  of  Indiana  in  claiming  credit  for  giv- 
ing Abraham  Uncoln  to  the  Nation. 

Work  is  being  pushed  forward  on  a  $1  mil- 
lion Illinois  Pavilion  at  the  1964  New  York 
World's  Fair,  featuring  an  animated  Atett- 
ham  Lincoln  figure  that  will  sit,  rise,  talk, 
and  gesture  to  audiences  of  500  at  a  time 
in  the  pavilion  theater.  Walt  Disney  has 
created  the  figure,  with  dimensions  of  its 
features  having  been  taken  frc«n  a  life  mask. 

Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  Lincoln  is  recognized 
abroad  as  a  symbol  of  America  and  that  the 
Illinois  Pavilion  at  the  New  York  exposition 
would  give  world  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  "the  importance  of  Illinois." 

Will  any  mention  be  made  at  the  fair  of 
the  fact  that  "Honest  Abe"  spent  his  forma- 
tive, boyhood  years  in  Indiana?  This  seems 
unUkely.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will 
be  pointed  out  that  during  his  14  years  in 
Hoosierland,  his  associations  with  residents 
of  Pigeon  Creek  Valley  helped  him  to  de- 
velop his  "horsesense,"  his  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  his  great  ambition  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself. 

Lincoln  did  not  leave  Indiana  until  after 
his  21st  birthday,  and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Illinois  to  claim  complete  credit  for  his 
development,  to  describe  him  as  exclusively 
a  product  of  Illinois. 

We  know  it  isn't  so,  but  unfortunately  this 
is  not  general  knowledge  outside  of  Indi- 
ana. Perhaps  it  is  high  time  for  Indiana 
to  do  plently  of  shouting  about  the  major 
role  it  played  in  the  upbringing  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Americans.  And  let's 
hope  we  won't  be  drowned  out  by  the  voice 
that  will  emanate  from  the  animated  figure 
In  the  Illinois  Pavilion. 


Planners  at  Plaj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1964,  in  addressing  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  called  attention  to 
the  phony  new  parity  formula  which 
had  been  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  January  31, 1964. 
Not  only  did  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  Juggling  of  the  parity  formula 
was  a  brazen  attempt  to  fool  the  fanner 
and  the  public  by  statistical  manipula- 
tion but  that  It  was  also  in  violation  of 
law. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  its  issue  of 
Thursday,  February  13,  1964,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Planners  at  Play,"  makes 
reference  to  this  phony  operation.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  enclose  herewith  the  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Planners  at  Plat 

The  Goveriunent's  farm  program  is  fes- 
tooned with  so  many  Illusions  that  adding 
still  another  Isn't  likely  to  make  matters  any 
worse — or  any  better. 

The  latest  Illusions  involve  farm  parity. 
Parity  is  designed  to  express  the  relation- 
ship between  the  price  fanners  receive  for 
commodities  and  the  price  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  things  they  buy.  It's  computed  on  a 
base  period,  usually  1909-14,  which  was  a 
very  good  one  from  the  farmers'  standpoint. 


In  figuring  parity,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  been  counting  as  the  fanner's  re- 
ceipts only  his  cash  income  from  farm  mar- 
ketings. 

Taking  that  base  period  as  representing 
100,  the  theoretical  ideal,  it  foUows  that 
when  parity  goes  over  100  the  farmers  ought 
to  be  doing  just  fine.  When  it  falls  below 
100,  they  should  be  doing  less  well. 

Less  well,  parltywise,  is  what  they  have 
been  doing  since  World  War  n  and  Truman 
administration  days  when  parity  fioated 
above  100.  Lately  It's  been  Bliding.  until 
now  farm  prices  are  at  78  percent  of  parity, 
a  point  below  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest  in 
about  20  years. 

Now  this  whole  notion  of  parity  as  a  sta- 
tistical device  is  dubious,  not  to  say  ridlc- 
vilous;  it's  almost  impossible  to  apply  in  a 
way  that  really  means  anything.  Anyway, 
why  should  what  farmers  received  and  paid 
out  60  years  ago  be  a  standard  for  today? 
No  one  has  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  worry 
about  such  a  relationship  for  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  economy. 

Still,  parity's  low  state  has  been  an  embar- 
rassment to  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman. 
It  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment's farm  programs  have,  among  other 
things,  failed  to  shore  up  the  farmer's  pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr.  Freeman's  statisticians,  however,  have 
figured  out  a  way  to  pull  that  parity  figure 
up  a  little.  They  are  adjusting  it  to  In- 
clude as  farmers'  receipts  not  only  income 
from  marketing  but  also  Income  from  the 
Federal  payments  that  supplement  farm  in- 
come. By  adding  these  to  farm  receipts — 
presto — the  parity  ratio  now  Is  raised  from 
78  to  81. 

Whether  anyone  has  been  fooled  by  this 
sleight-of-hand  Is  a  question.  Another  qaee- 
tion  is  whether  things  would  be  worse  if  the 
planners  finally  grew  up  instead  of  f<»'ev^ 
playing  with  magical  toys. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or  pxnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. February  16, 1964.  in  the  24th  Penn- 
sylvania District  and  throughout  the 
world  Lithuanians  commemorated  the 
46th  anniversary  since  the  proclamation 
of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence on  February  16, 1918.  at  Vilnius. 

This  anniversary  date  reminds  us  that 
the  free  world  must  continue  its  efforts 
through  peaceful  means  to  liberate  Lith- 
uania from  Soviet  colonization. 

Our  commemoration  of  this  memor- 
able day  in  Lithuanian  history  would  not 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  mass 
methods  used  by  Russia  to  break  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

In  1940  when  the  Communists  rode  in 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Red  army,  the 
Russian  director  of  the  secret  police 
ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of  all  lead- 
ers and  active  members  of  all  non-Com- 
munist parties.  This  resulted  in  about 
2,000  leading  people  being  arrested  with- 
out any  legal  recourse  and  being  sen- 
tenced to  prison  or  shot. 

In  November  1940,  the  Communists  is- 
sued an  order  to  account  for  all  anti- 
Communist   forces  in   Lithuania,     This 


accounting  was  to  include  all  former 
members  of  anti-Soviet  political  parties, 
organizations  and  groups;  all  former 
members  of  nationalistic  parties,  organi- 
zations, and  groups;  former  gendarmes, 
p>ollcemen,  and  generals;  former  army 
ofiBcers;  persons  expelled  from  the  Com- 
munist Party;  political  emigrants;  all 
citizens  of  foreign  countries;  former 
workers  of  the  Red  Cross;  former  noble- 
men, estate  owners,  merchants,  bankers, 
and  employers  of  hired  help.  These 
people  were  all  to  be  purged.  Between 
June  14  and  June  21,  1941.  34.260  persons 
were  sent  to  Siberia. 

In  1944.  when  the  Communists  again 
invaded  Lithuania,  a  new  wave  of  de- 
portations was  carried  out.  There  were 
several  other  deportations,  and  finaJly 
in  1948-49,  to  break  the  resistance  of 
Lithuanian  farmers  to  collectivism,  about 
10  percent  of  Lithuania's  population, 
more  than  300,000  people,  were  deported 
to  Siberia.  Today  Lithuania's  seaboard 
areas  are  peopled  by  Russians.  The 
freedom-loving  Lithuanians  are  broken 
and  scattered  about  Siberia,  where  many 
of  them  are  worked  to  death.  About  a 
third,  or  as  many  as  1  million,  Lith- 
uanians have  been  so  treated. 

This  is  vicious  Imperialism,  without  a 
doubt.  When  one  reads  the  sugar- 
coated  words  of  Communist  propa- 
gandists, it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
hypocrisy  could  exist. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  furnished 
the  world  an  example  of  suffering  and 
bravery  such  as  few  people  have  endured. 
Let  us  hope  that  not  another  sadness  is 
brought  to  Lithuanians,  In  UUiuania,  or 
abroad.  Let  us  hope  that  not  another 
country  must  bear  the  unbearable  agony 
of  Communist  oppression. 


Lidinanian  Indepeadence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PKNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DAGUR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Lithuan- 
ian Independence,  observed  yesterday  by 
all  liberty-loving  peoples  everywhere, 
comes  again  to  stab  our  conscience  and 
remind  us  of  how  derelict  we  have  been 
in  failing  to  substantially  support  these 
stalwart  people  who  have  been  enslaved 
these  many  years  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  loomed  so  small  in  the 
face  of  totalitarian  colossus. 

There  is  no  one  among  us  who  wants  to 
unleash  the  dogs  of  another  wax  in  a  pro- 
gram of  liberation  of  captive  peoples. 
There  is  no.  one  who  wants  to  flex  our 
nuclear  capability  with  the  view  of  in- 
timidating the  self -elected  captors  of  the 
brave  Lithuanians.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  decry  those  gestures  of 
amity  which  we  make  toward  such 
slavemasters,  especially  since  they  are 
the  same  brigands  who  threaten  to  bury 
us. 
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lithuanlans  are  a  God-fearing 

^ho  baem  earned  the  right  of  self - 

gofwxanent  an  who  have  resisted  des- 
potUm  ^rMi  athi  Istle  coaununiain  with  a 
farvar  beqaeatied  to  them  by  their 
TaUant  forebea  s.  All  they  want  Is  the 
prtTtlege  of  llTli «  out  their  lives  without 
let  or  hlndrazkoc  from  some  foreign  over- 
lord. And  we  c  emean  ourselves  and  the 
cause  of  freed<  m  evenrwhere  when  we 
trafBc  with  su<h  despots  and  thereby 
beguile  ourselve  i  into  believing  that  they 
mean  us  any  bster  treatment  than  that 
shown  those  dtBens  of  the  Baltic  States. 
On  this  day  or  Lithuanian  hope  and 
aspiration  let  iis  realize  that  the  best 
servloe  we  can  r  ;nder  the  cause  of  liberty 
around  the  wor  d  is  to  stand  fast  in  our 
refusal  to  oonce  le  anything  to  those  who 
iwrpetuate  com  nunistic  colonialism  and 
who  fall  to  aoo  >rd  to  all  people  the  full 
rights  of  self -d<  termination  eJaout  which 
they  so  loudly  p  -ate. 


EXTENSA  3N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GUNN  CUNNlNlSHAM 


jnthkbousq; 
Monday 


CDNNHiOHAM. 


12  e 
heie 


am  sure  most 
miliar   with 
originating 
carry   many 
would  IDce  to 
transcript  of  a 
I  believe  merltj 


M^.  Speaker.  I 
]f  my  colleagues  are  fa- 
Life   T-»"«^   broadcasts 
In  Washington,  which 
Worthwhile   messages.     I 
ndiide  In  the  Record  a 
recent  broadcast  idiich 
special  attention: 
AMO  Hats 


aftenxuth 


woi  1 


pn  sent 
titat 


dou  >t 


In  the 
Nation  arufferad 
being  uaad 
we  value  our 
OoTei  mwewt, 
restrict  tbls 
rtYt^nriMi*  before 
by  Itataxteuah. 

Kvery  mum  and 
every  dntirul 
form.   '  Not  ' 
■enaea  would 
or  zeooQunend 
people.    No 
up  b&tred  for 
are  much  rarer 
rent  talk  would 

More  to  the 
tala  statements 
though  their 
result.     Tills  d 
the  (act  that  11 
whoae  views  an  i 
high  standard 

But  If  we 
stirring   up 
honest  and 
valuable  opinio^ 
doasmiich  if 
the  worst  Idnds 


frcBdooa. 


general, 


The  word 
can  life  in 
ugly  extremes 
troversles  o^cr 

It    SIMM    ttlKt 

wbole  range  at 
natlooal  issues, 
many  friends  at 
at  hate.     It 
oonatructlvee  tc 


aad  Hate 


(V  BSPBBSXNTATIVES 

Febrvarf  17, 1964 


at  the  great  tragedy  this 

in  November,   no   word   is 

looaely  ttian  "haite."     As 

the  soundness  of  our 

oar  way  of  life,  we  must 

and  its  use  to  the  proper 

every  one  of  us  is  smeared 


loyal  American  citizen,  like 

ChHetlan.  abfa<»v  hatred  in  any 

tn  full   poaaeesion   of   bis 

hatred  as  a  good  thing, 

it  be  aroused  among  o\ir 

there  are  a  few  who  stir 

1  heir  own  ends.     But  these 

specimens  than  much  cur- 

]  Lave  us  believe. 

p  Qint  is  the  charge  that  cer- 

tnd  ideas  arouse  hatred  even 

a4vocates  do  not  intend  this 

»  sometimes  happen,   and 

does  should  impose  (m  all 

spread  in  pubUc  media  a 

care  for  all  that  they  say. 

the  fear  of  hatred  and 

so   far   that  we   silence 

criticism,  and  sound  and 

this  will  in  the  long  run 

mure  damage  to  us  all  than 

>f  open  hatred. 

h4uwl."  ss  applied  to  Amerl- 

used  to  mean  only  the 

feeling  stirred  up  by  con- 

:  ace  and  rellglcHi.     But  now 

is  being  extended  to  the 

tcanmeait  and  oontrovnrsy  on 

It  is  even  being  qnead  that 

freedom  are  actually  friends 

ea^uBO*  be  right  for  American 
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porlod  and  endxire  such  libels.  Far  from 
helping  to  reunite  a  shocked  and  grieving 
nation,  these  attacks  and  implications  can 
serve  no  purpose  but  dividing  us  still  fvirther. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that  history 
has  now  placed  upon  American  constructlves 
an  even  higher  standard  of  duty  than  ever 
before.  They  must  take  care  that  nothing 
they  say  or  do  could  be  twisted  in  any  way 
by  any  reasoning  mind  to  imply  a  hatred  for 
any  person  or  group,  or  a  libel  against  any 
person  or  group  not  fully  supported  by  fact 
and  truth. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  examples  of  what  Is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  actual  Incitement  to  hatred. 
It  is  Inciting  hatred  to  say  or  Imply,  with- 
out solid  proof  based  on  sworn  testimony  In 
a  court  of  law,  that  any  ofiSclal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  a  Conununlst  or  a  traitor,  or 
willingly  does  the  bidding  of  Commimlsts 
and  traitors.  The  detection  of  those  few 
who  are  actually  and  actively  disloyal  to  our 
country  is  not  a  task  for  commentators  or 
other  amateurs  in  the  field  of  detection.  It 
is  rlghtf\illy  a  task  for  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  courts  of  this  country. 
Loose  charges  of  communism  and  treason  do 
arouse  hatred  of  the  persons  attacked,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  Indulged  In  by  any 
responsible  constructive. 
-  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  inciting 
hatred  to  show  that  certain  policies  of  our 
Government  and  certain  ideas  urged  by  per- 
sons and  groups  would  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  freedom  and  strengthening  com- 
munism in  their  worldwide  struggle.  It's 
not  inciting  hatred  to  point  out  the  many 
ways  in  which  Marxist  Ideas  have  influenced 
our  thought,  even  among  persons  who  would 
be  horrified,  and  rightly  so,  to  be  called 
Marxists.  Criticism  of  this  kind  may.  It  Is 
true,  often  be  resented  by  the  persons, 
groups,  and  officials  so  criticized.  But  It  Is 
still  constructive  criticism.  Its  aim  is  not 
to  Injure  or  to  destroy  anyone,  but  to  cor- 
rect err™- — to  aet  those  beguiled  and  led 
astray  by  mistaken  thinicing  once  more  upon 
the  path  of  right  and  truth.  It  Is  the  con- 
viction of  the  American  constructive  that 
our  errors  can  be  corrected,  our  mistakes 
compensated  for,  and  our  course  set  right 
before  it  is  too  late.  All  these  things  will  be 
done  not  by  promoting  hatred  of  anyone,  but 
by  changing  our  policies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  It  is  inciting 
hatred  to  say  or  Imply,  without  proof,  that 
any  American  or  group  of  Americans  wil- 
lingly helped  to  create  something  called  a 
climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  such  a  sav- 
age crime  as  the  assassination  of  a  President. 
It  is  inciting  hatred  to  say  or  imply  that  that 
terrible  crime  branded  a  stigma  of  guilt  on 
the  whole  American  people.  It  is  so  because 
people  will  not  bear  a  stigma  of  guilt  they 
do  not  feel  they  deserve;  if  there  Is  enough 
talk  about  it,  they  will  simply  begin  trying 
to  pin  it  one  someone  else,  and  the  obvious 
candidates  for  this  ignominy  are  all  who  may 
ever  have  criticized  the  late  President  for 
whatever  reason.  Can  anyone  really  believe 
that  encoTiraging  hatred  of  so  many  is  going 
to  cut  down  the  danger  from  hatred  In  the 
United  States? 

At  the  same  time  it  Is  not  Inciting  hatred 
to  point  out  the  simple  facts  about  the  as- 
sassin, who  he  was,  what  be  had  done,  the 
groups  he  had  worked  for;  and  It  Is  not  In- 
citing hatred  to  remind  all  of  us  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  control  and  stamp  out  every 
vestige  of  political  fanaticism  that  could 
lead  any  American  to  such  a  deed. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  draw  an  unmis- 
takable line  between  the  responsible  advocacy 
of  freedom  and  the  actual  stirring  up  of 
hate,  so  that  every  friend  of  freedom  can 
defend  vigorously  and  successfully  his  right 
and  indeed  duty  to  point  out  errors  and  mis- 
takes In  oiu'  national  policy  when  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  they  endanger  freedom.  Life 
Line  believes  that  this  line  can  best  be  drawn 
in  accOTdance  with  the  very  principles  con- 


sistently upheld  in  composing  and  present- 
ing these  Life  Line  broadcasta;  that  there 
should  be  no  criticism  of  racial  and  religious 
minority  groups  aa  such  and  no  pentmal  at- 
tacks on  any  oOlei^older  high  or  low.  By 
confining  their  critlcinn  to  the  real  issues, 
to  the  performance  of  our  Government 
rather  than  to  the  character  of  those  within 
it,  American  constructlves  will  win  the  re- 
spect they  deserve  and  should  be  able  to 
show  to  all  that  they  hold  no  hatred,  but 
Instead  good  will  and  high  hope,  for  America 
and  America's  Government. 

Nor  should  criticism  itself  be  the  sole  or 
even  the  prime  endeavor  of  the  committed 
believer  in  freedom.  He  should  never  cease 
to  seek  out  and  to  hold  up  in  pride  every  con- 
structive element  in  the  American  tradition 
and  way  of  life,  and  every  scrap  of  evidence 
which  comes  forward  to  show  the  basic 
soundness  of  our  Nation  and  people  even  In 
these  troubled  times.  It  is  true  that  many 
sincere  believers  in  freedom  are  cc«ivinced 
that  for  many  years  our  country  has  followed 
a  road  which  takes  us  all  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  highest  degree  of  freedcMn. 
Tet,  tho\igh  we  may  have  taken  a  wrong 
road,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
still  believe  in  freedom.  If  they  can  be  con- 
vinced there  Is  a  better,  stralghter,  and  more 
direct  road  to  that  goca  they  wUl  take  it. 
To  find  such  a  road  is  the  mission  of  the 
dedicated  patriot  today.  Hate  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  mission.  Its  es- 
sence Is  hope — and  love. 

No  man  sincerely  wishes  freedom  for  all 
his  fellow  men  unless  he  loves  them;  it  is 
only  those  who  hate  or  (more  often)  fear 
their  fellow  men  who  wish  to  confine  and 
control  them.  Freedom  is  the  most  priceless 
gift  one  mortal  can  give  another.  By  its 
nature,  it  Is  not  a  gift  which  rightfully  has 
any  "strings"  attached  or  can  ever  Justly  be 
revoked,  unless  the  man  who  has  been  given 
freedom  abuses  it  by  injiu-ing  others.  Free- 
dom and  hatred  are  poles  apart;  there  is 
no  possible  reasonable  connection  between 
them.  There  are.  unfortunately,  a  few  who 
pretend  to  be  for  freedom  when  hatred  Is 
their  real  motive;  but  such  persons  are  not 
limited  to  any  one  part  of  the  political  spec- 
trum of  "right  to  left,"  but  may  be  found 
anjrwhere,  using  any  group  which  they  can 
deceive.  The  classic  example  was  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  National  Socialism,  which  at 
one  time  or  another  made  an  appeal  to  every 
group  from  right  to  left,  and  got  some  sup- 
port from  all  who  did  not  or  could  not  see 
that  Its  real  basis  was  hatred. 

The  sxu^ival  of  freedom  in  a  threatening 
world  demands  men  and  women  who  will 
dedicate  much  of  their  lives  to  its  cause  and 
Its  triumph.  Such  men  and  women  must 
necessarily  often  criticize  the  many  trends 
away  from  freedom  in  the  world  today.  That 
criticism  does  not  rightfully  imply  hatred 
for  any  who  differ,  who  cannot  see  what  free- 
dom truly  is  and  what  it  most  desperately 
needs  in  this  20th  century. 

It  does  not  even  rightfully  imply  hatred 
for  the  Communists  themselves,  for  CMstl- 
anlty  teaches  us  that  no  soul  is  beyond  re- 
demption and  in  our  own  time  that  teach- 
ing has  been  borne  out  by  the  redemption 
of  many  former  Communists  such  as  the  late 
Whlttaker  Chambers.  Freedcan  is  a  universal 
Ideal;  It  shuts  out  no  one  in  the  whole  world. 
Rather  It  Invites  every  man  to  share  In  a 
braver,  brighter  future. 

Never  in  our  recent  history  has  it  been 
more  important  than  now  for  every  Amer- 
ican patriot  to  keep  this  vision  dear  and 
sharp  before  him.  We  have  suffered  a  great 
tragedy.  We  would  suffer  an  Immensely 
greater  tragedy  if  we  were  to  allow  confused 
and  misled  men  to  convince  the  Nation 
that  the  advocacy  of  freedom  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  blind  hate  at  a  single  man 
which  brought  about  the  crime  we  all  abhcx'. 
If  the  friends  of  freedom  come  to  see  more 
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clearly  than  ever  before  that  the  basis  of 
their  doctrine  is  hope  and  love,  and  can 
show  this  to  the  American  people,  their  cause 
is  still  certain  to  trlxmiph. 

Freedom  and  America  were  born  together 
and  if  they  die,  shall  die  together.  But  let 
us  do  all  we  can  to  give  them  eternal  life. 


A  Ealogy  to  Martyrs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATl 

or  m.nfoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Castleman,  publicity  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Senior  Citizens. 
delivered  a  eulogy  to  senior  citizens 
groups  throughout  the  Chicago  area. 
The  Senior  Citizen  is  a  publication  de- 
voted toward  helping  the  aged  attain  a 
more  secure  life.  The  movement  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Chicago  Council  and 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
His  rendition,  as  follows,  was  interesting 
and  provocative: 

A  Eui-OGY  TO  Martyrs 

(By  Wm.  Ceistleman,  chairman,  Uptown 
Senior  Citizens  Association) 

The  world  has  a  long  list  of  martyrs,  men, 
and  women  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  love 
of  their  fellowmen.  Over  3,000  years  ago. 
Moses,  a  son  of  a  slave,  the  first  known 
emancipator  of  human  slavery,  became  a 
Prince  In  the  House  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt.  He  built  a  nation  based  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  with  opportunity  for 
his  people  to  life  and  happiness  was  his 
greatest  concern.  His  duty  laid  plainly  be- 
fore him;  the  effort  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  social  state  in  which  deep  poverty  and  de- 
grading want  should  be  unknown — where 
men  released  from  the  meanest  struggles  that 
waste  human  energy  should  have  the  op- 
portunity lor  Intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

This  great  leader  of  mankind,  who  could 
have  had  anything  that  his  heart  desired, 
gave  up  all  the  luxuries  that  wealth  could 
give,  to  live  among  his  people,  who  down 
through  the  centuries  have  stood  steadfast 
to  the  belief  In  the  Mosaic  laws  In  the  face 
of  endless  persecutions.  To  this  day  no  one 
knows  where  the  sepculcher  of  Moses  Is  at. 
Yet,  he  left  the  people  of  the  world  laws  of 
human  behavior  that  will  live  to  the  end  of 
time.  These  laws,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
are  as  necessary  to  life  and  happiness  today 
as  they  were  3,000  years  ago,  ;f  humanity  is 
to  survive  the  great  storms  of  life  In  this 
critical  period. 

Some  of  our  historians  record  that  some 
1,932  years  ago,  a  son  of  a  carpenter,  whose 
love  for  humanity,  Justice  and  peace,  be- 
came a  threat  to  the  Roman  oligarchy,  who 
In  their  fears  sentenced  him  to  death.  He 
was  compelled  to  drag  a  heavy  manmade 
cross  over  a  long  road  to  Calvary  to  be  cruci- 
fied. The  Jeers  of  the  Ignorant,  the  biased, 
and  the  uninformed,  rent  the  air  in  glee, 
while  others  stood  silently  by  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  faces  In  deep  prayer. 

And  in  our  country,  another  emancipator 
of  slaves,  came  forth  to  lead  our  Nation  to 
greater  freedom.  Justice,  and  opportunity, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  son  of  a  farmer.  Having 
deep  convictions,  he  was  able  to  save  our 


Nation  in  a  bitter  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  slavery  and  those  of  liberty.  He 
tried  hard  to  prevent  a  conflict  and  the  loss 
of  human  life  in  seeking  a  solution  toward 
preserving  our  Nation.  He  died  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin,  cutting  short  his  dream  of 
building  a  better  world.  Had  he  lived  a  full 
lifespan,  maybe  we  would  not  now  need  to 
face  the  grave  problem  of  equal  rights. 

And  again  our  Nation  Is  In  mourning.  A 
young  man,  a  millionaire's  son,  is  shot  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.  Was  his  love  for  hxmaan- 
Ity,  for  liberty,  and  Justice  the  cause  of  his 
destruction?  Why  has  this  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  world  Is  so  badly  in  need  of  a 
great  leader  for  peace  and  humanity?  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  the  courage,  the  capacity, 
and  the  love  for  his  fellow  men.  He  could 
have  saved  the  Nation  from  internal  strife, 
and  brought  peace  to  a  world  of  chaos.  Can 
his  untimely  death  be  a  warning  to  us,  that 
unles  we  abolish  greed  and  selfishness  we 
are  doomed  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
ture's God.  Are  we  to  be  obliterated  from 
the  face  of  the  earth?  This  was  true  of  the 
dinosaurs  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Na- 
ture's laws.  God's  laws,  If  you  please,  have 
no  favorites. 

May  the  light  of  reason  direct  us  in  this 
dark  hour  toward  the  laudable  alms  and  as- 
pirations of  our  late  beloved  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy.  May  his  dream  of  a  New  Fron- 
tier for  himianlty  be  our  inspiration  to  make 
his  dream  a  reality  In  our  day.  He  then 
shall  not  have  given  his  Ufe  for  his  country 
In  vain.  His  body  has  ceased  to  be  with  us, 
but  his  spirit  lives  on,  ever  reminding  us 
that  our  duty  is  to  make  his  dream  of  a 
New  Frontier  come  true,  that  we  may  all 
enjoy  a  better  and  more  peaceful  world. 


Mt  President  Is  Dead 

Oh,  the  wind  is  bitter  cold  tonight 

That  moans  through  the  csqjress  trees. 
The  moon  is  dark  and  has  no  face 

And  r;one  is  the  gentle  breeze, 
So  still  is  the  song  of  the  mockingbird. 

His  hiuslc  I  hear  no  more. 
And  the  angry  waves  cry  out  In  the  night 

As  they  beat  on  the  ragged  shore. 

Oh,  lift  him  gently  and  lay  him  down 

Beneath  a  blanket  of  snow. 
Wrap  him  with  love  and  tenderness 

For  cold  are  the  winds  that  blow. 

He  was  only  here  for  such  a  little  while, 

He  was  much  too  young  to  die. 
So  find  him  a  valley  that's  green  again 

With  a  patch  of  blue  for  his  sky. 

Maybe  he  wasn't  always  right. 

But  he  fought  for  what  he  believed. 
For  a  better  world  and  the  right  to  be  free 

In  a  land  that  must  not  be  deceived. 

He  looked  like  a  boy  when  he  smiled  some- 
times 

With  a  twinkle  In  his  eye. 
Yet  he  stood  so  tall  In  the  world  of  men. 

Why  did  he  have  to  die? 

Bewilderment   covers   the  earth  tonight, 
A  nation  stands  shocked  and  stunned. 

How  could  the  violent  seed  of  hate 
Stop  a  life  that  has  only  begun? 

Let  not  the  good  that  he  sought  to  do 

Lie  now  in  the  cold  dark  grave. 
Let  the  peace  on  earth  and  the  freedom  of 
man 

Be  the  price  for  the  life  he  gave. 

Oh,  cold   is  the   wind  from  the   mountain 
tonight 
And  unknown  the  road  ahead 
For  the  wind  walls  out  through  the  cypress 
trees 
My  President  is  dead. 

— BiLLEE    SHOECRAFT. 


President  Johason't  Reaaarlu  at  Wea- 
mann  lastihite  of  Soesce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 19$4 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
landmark  in  our  relations  with  Israel  is 
evidenced  by  the  speech  made  by  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  18th  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
on  February  6  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  The  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries,  I  believe. 
wUl  make  for  good  will  and  advise  all  the 
Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East  that  we 
desire  to  assist  them  all  in  obtaining  a 
better  life  for  their  people,  irrespective 
of  their  nationality. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body,  the 
President's  address: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  18th 
Anncai.  Dinner  of  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute OF  Science,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Felnberg,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  welcome  this  opportunity  tonight  to 
Join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing creation  of  the  Republic  of  Israel — the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science.  The  great 
name  of  Weizmann  does  not  belong  to  the 
Jewish  people  alone.  It  has  enriched  the 
moral  treasury  of  our  age. 

While  I  am  p>roud  to  be  here,  and  while 
you  have  been  most  hospitable,  none  of  us 
can  conceal  our  grief  that  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  not  here  tonight  in  person  to  deliver 
this  address.  This  was  the  kind  of  occasion 
he  most  enjoyed — an  opportunity  to  help 
the  advancement  of  science,  a  chance  to  be 
here  with  men  of  ideas.  His  spirit  remains 
with  us  tonight.  Your  sorrow  Is  eloquently 
expressed  In  the  ways  you  have  chosen  to 
honor  his  memory. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  believed  In  a 
partnership  between  science  and  public 
policy — and  no  man  In  this  century  has  bet- 
ter symbolized  that  partnership  than  Dr. 
Weizmann.  A  great  chemist,  he  was  also  a 
great  statesman.  His  selection  as  the  first 
President  of  Israel  reinforced  the  unbroken 
moral  tradition  that  linked  him  to  the  great 
prophets  of  an  unforgotten  past. 

Few  nations  have  had  a  scientist  as  head 
of  state.  But  all  nations  have  begun  to 
recognize  their  dependence  on  scientific 
progress.  It  means  the  realization  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  people.  It 
means  the  development  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  resources.  It  means  the  military 
strength  to  preserve  freedom.  It  means  the 
knowledge  to  conquer  space.  If  anything  Is 
certain  about  national  and  International 
affairs,  it  is  that  science  will  play  an  ever 
more  central  role  in  the  years  ahead  of  us. 

The  Weizmann  Institute  Is  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  single  friend  of  Israel.  It  Is 
an  International  scientific  Institution  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  To  its  bulldlngb 
come  students  from  all  over  the  globe.  It 
has  helped  to  make  Israel  one  of  the  fore- 
most scientific  resources  of  the  world. 

Israel  knows  well  the  Importance  of  sci- 
ence. At  its  birth  in  1948,  this  tiny  little 
nation  faced  monumental  problems  of  eco- 
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which   only  two  other 
United  States  have  con- 


fronted— whether  omi  civilization,  as  we 
know  It,  will  survive.  Nuclear  war  is  no 
longer  a  mere  theoretical  poeslblllty.  No 
other  Presidents  in  our  history  have  had  this 
req>onsibllity. 

We  are  built  to  withstand  an  attack — and 
to  strike  bcu:k.  There  is  no  question  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  any  enemy, 
anywhere.  But  we  court  no  territories.  We 
covet  to  dominate  no  people.  We  seek  no 
satellites.  But  we  do  Intend  to  preserve  and 
prot4k:t  the  peace,  and  our  capacity  to  do 
this,  I  ass\ire  you,  will  not  diminish.  Victor 
is  no  longer  a  truth.  It  Is  only  a  word  to 
describe  whoever  Is  left  alive  in  the  ruins. 

If  we  put  high  emphasis  on  each  step  to- 
ward peace,  so  matter  how  feeble  the  gait 
or  how  short  the  stride,  It  is  because  I  think 
we  understand  the  nature  of  this  new  and 
changed  world,  a  world  where  In  only  a  mat- 
ter of  moments  we  could  destroy  100  million 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  could  de- 
stroy 100  million  people  In  Europe,  and  they 
could  destroy  100  million  people  here  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

So  that  is  why  even  the  seemingly  small 
disputes  between  small  countries — or  the  In- 
visible hand  behind  a  visible  threat  to  de- 
HKXsracy  in  other  lands — that  Is  why  the 
eruption  of  trouble  somewhere  In  the  world, 
or  anywhere  In  the  world.  Is  always  so  Im- 
portant to  MB. 

Tonight  there  are  a  dozen  explosive  In- 
cidents in  the  world.  Tomorrow  there  may 
be  more.  But  we  must  treat  these  disturb- 
ances not  as  isolated  threats  to  be  responded 
to  only  at  that  moment,  but  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  history  we  hope  will  be. 

We  envy  no  neighbor.  We  covet  no  ter- 
'  rltory.  We  are  looking  for  no  satellites.  We 
believe  the  most  plausible  solution  to  war  is 
simply  for  each  nation  to  leave  Its  neighbors 
In  peace.  This  would  then  free  us  all  to  at- 
tack those  ancient  enemies  of  all  mankind 
who  for  centuries  have  warred  on  man  and 
his  hope — poverty  and  Ignorance,  misery  and 
disease.  If  we  will  Just  Join  together  to  de- 
stroy them,  we  will  destroy  the  roots  of  war. 

Science,  and  the  Weizmanns  all  over  the 
globe,  are  In  the  frontline  of  this  army  that  Is 
fighting  man's  ageless  foes. 

So  tonight  as  I  speak  to  you  with  affec- 
tion and  share  with  you  pride  In  Israel's 
achievements.  I  speak  the  warm  sentiments 
uttered  by  every  American  President  since 
Harry  S.  Truman.  In  the  desires  and  hopes 
of  these  Presidents.  I  say  to  you  and  I  say 
to  the  world  that  I  would  not  underesti- 
mate the  complexity  of  all  the  age-old  Mid- 
dle East  rivalries  and  hostilities. 

But  the  basic  hope  of  the  United  States  for 
this  area  is  not  so  complex  and  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  mankind.  I  think  it 
is  inscribed  in  the  ancient  writ  of  the  proph- 
ets and  on  the  modern  buildings  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  very  simply  a  desire  for  the  day  when 
"nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion •  •  •  nor  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  That  is  my  prayer  That  Is  my 
prophecy 


Hoadini 


HotJDINI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  of 
February  14.  1964: 


Watching  Lyndon  B.  Jc^nson  at  work 
brings  to  mind  nothing  so  vivid  as  an  old- 
atyle  Houdlnl.  ITiere  is  the  hypnotic  patter 
during  the  performance,  the  object  held  aloft 
for  our  gaze,  the  assurances  that  nothing  Is 
up  the  sleeve,  the  oonfldefnt  smile  and  the 
constant  movement  of  props. 

Above  all.  there  Is  movement.  What  a 
nimiblng  procession  of  proposals  we  have 
seen  In  the  p>ast  few  weeks.  Every  President 
must  send  up  a  string  of  messages  to  Con- 
gress at  this  time  of  year  If  he's  worth  his 
salt,  but  Mr.  Johnson,  as  they  say.  has  added 
new  dimensions. 

The  list  of  those  for  whom  he  professes  a 
special  concern  now  includes  women  In  Gov- 
ernment (50  new  faces  within  a  month) ,  egg- 
heads (Just  give  yoiu-  ideas  to  Dr.  Goldman) . 
the  farmer,  the  poor,  the  homeownw,  the 
taxpayer,  the  Investor,  the  aged,  and  youth. 

The  administration  Is  solicitous  of  the 
housewife  and  would  educate  her  to  shop 
shrewdly.  The  Jobseeker  has  been  told  that 
Mr.  Johnson  carries  his  interests  close  to  the 
boeom — though  he'd  better  not  try  tor  a 
Government  Job  this  yecu*.  Businessmen 
need  look  no  further  than  the  tax  cut  for 
corporations  and  the  shrunken  light  bills  for 
the  White  House  to  find  a  kindred  spirit. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  J\iggllng  act.  In  his 
state-of-the-Unlon  message,  the  President 
frowned  on  the  46 -hour  week  (overtime 
creates  unemployment)  but  .also  the  36-hour 
week  (Inflationary).  Forty  hours  seems  Just 
right. 

Some  cynics  suggest  that  politics  may  lie 
behind  the  blizzard  of  memos  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson  doesn't  really  expect  them  all  to  be 
carried  out.  Well,  there  is  no  formula  for 
sure  victory  in  November,  but  we  can  offer 
a  sure  one  for  going  mad:  Try  to  please 
everybody.  The  stream  of  pronouncements 
creates  an  impreesion  of  dynamic  progress, 
and  many  of  the  programs  contain  admira- 
ble goals.  But  at  the  present  rate,  the  image 
also  runs  the  hazard  of  looking  a  bit  frenzied. 

Besides,  the  niunber  of  potential  voter 
blocs  for  whom  a  special  appeal  can  be  fash- 
ioned may  soon  be  exhausted.  Ilie  other 
day,  having  buttered  up  the  Jewish  ootn- 
munlty  with  a  scheme  to  produce  water  in 
Israel  through  nuclear  power  (which  of- 
fended the  Arabs) .  Mr.  Johnson  suggested 
building  a  "memorial  to  God"  In  Washing- 
ton. That  seems  to  leave  the  administra- 
tion with  only  Bsklmoe,  one-armed  paper- 
hangers  and  used  car  salesmen  still  not  on 
the  list.  With  them  ovit  of  the  way,  what 
on  earth  can  a  President  find  to  do  between 
now  and  November? 


Remarks  hj  Robert  E.  Giles,  Actiiif  Mari- 
time Administrator,  UJS.  Department  of 
G>mmerce,  at  Laaackinf  of  "Golf  Ship- 
per," ATondale  Shipyards,  February  15, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  15,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Giles. 
Acting  Maritime  Administrator.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  delivered  a 
speech  in  my  district  which  succinctly 
and  imaginatively  reviewed  the  great 
progress  our  Nation  is  making  in  the 


modernization  of  our  merchant  marine. 
It  is  a  record  of  which  all  Americans  can 
be  proud,  as  Mr.  Giles  so  ably  points  out. 
The  occasion  for  the  speech  was  the 
laimching  of  the  beautiful  vessel,  the 
Gulf  Shipper,  at  Avondale  Shipyards  in 
my  district.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine 
pride  to  me  that  the  honor  of  christening 
this  fine  new  ship  was  accorded  to  my 
yoiuigest  daughter,  Corinne.  It  was  an 
occasion  she  will  remember  all  her  life. 

This  splendid  ship  was  built  by  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards,  which  has  become  the 
finest  shipyard  in  our  country.  It  will 
be  operated  by  Gulf  b  South  American 
Steamship  Co.,  which  is  wholly  owned  by 
Lykes  Bros  and  the  Grace  Lines,  both  of 
whom  have  made  a  marvelous  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  to  the  development  of  trade  with 
Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Here  is  Mr.  Giles'  speech: 

RXMASKS  BT  ROBKXT  E.  GiLKS,  ACTINO  MaBI- 
TIMX  AdMINIBTKATOB,  U.S.  DXPABTMENT  OV 
COMMZKCB,  AT  LaUMCHINO  OF  "GtTLF  SHCP- 
PXB,"     AVONDALK     SHIPTARDS,     PKBRUABT     16, 

1964 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  repre- 
sent the  Maritime  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Ckxnmerce.  It  is  refreshing  Indeed 
to  see  the  tangible  results  of  some  of  our 
efforts  in  the  Maritime  Administration,  along 
with  the  efforts  of  the  shipowner  and  the 
shipyard,  In  the  form  of  this  beautiful  vessel, 
the  Gulf  Shipper. 

This  is  the  first  laxinchlng  I  have  at- 
tended since  assuming  last  November  the 
Interim  responsibilities  of  Acting  Maritime 
Administrator.  President  Johnson  has  given 
renewed  emphasis  to  the  gofil  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  has  added  his  own  renewed  emphasis 
to  this  goal  in  the  administration  of  all  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  this  ceremony 
Is  taking  place  In  a  yard  which  has.  In  a  few 
years,  become  a  leading  builder  of  ships  In 
America.  This  record  has  been  achieved  by 
Avondale  because  Avondale — Its  manage- 
ment and  its  wm'kers — ^have  consistently 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  buUd  fine  ships 
at  low  competitive  bids. 

The  unique  launching  ways  from  which 
two  ships  will  go  sideways  into  the  water 
today  is  a  visible  manifestation  of  an  Imagi- 
native approach  to  shipbuilding  which  has 
placed  Avondale  in  its  present  high  position 
among  U.S.  shipyards. 

Gulf  &  South  American  Steamship  Co.  Is 
also  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  met  its  contractual 
obligations  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
complete  replacement  of  its  fieet.  This  \b 
the  fourth  of  its  five  ships  to  be  launched. 
All  five  are  scheduled  to  be  in  service  by  this 
time  next  year. 

I  mentioned  the  U.S.  Government's  inter- 
est in  these  ships.  This  is  just  another  way 
of  referring  to  the  lnt««st  of  all  U.S. 
citizens.  This  public  Interest,  this  interest 
of  all  U.S.  citizens  in  our  merchant  fieet, 
must  always  be  kept  In  mind.  The  good 
work  of  Avondale  has  resulted  in  savings  for 
UJS.  taxpayers  on  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  this  ship  which  the  U.S.  Government  will 
pay.  Efficient  operation  of  the  Gulf  Shipper 
by  Gulf  &  South  American  will  also  mean 
a  lower  operating  subsidy  to  be  met  by  tax 
dollars  under  the  QovMTunent's  ocMitractual 
commitment  with  this  company.  The  com- 
pany agrees  to  provide  regular,  reliable  serv- 
ice cm  an  important  UjB.  trade  route  and  to 
replace  its  ships  as  they  become  obsolete.  In 
this  way,  we  are  assured  that  our  oountryK 
continuing  need  for  a  good  merchant  fieet 
will  be  met. 


This  occasion  smd  this  new  ship  symlxrilze 
to  me  the  viUue  of  the  VS.  merchant  marine 
to  our  manufacturers  and  fanners,  and  all 
who  are  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
international  trade.  And  I  think  It  is  true 
all  of  us  Ijeneflt,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from 
an  expanding  International  trade.  We  look 
to  our  manufacturers,  ovu*  farmers,  and 
others  directly  engaged  In  international 
trade  for  a  steady  increase  in  our  expcH-ts. 
This  is  needed  for  the  overall  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country.  A  6-percent  Increase 
In  1963  has  raised  our  exports  to  a  record 
level 'of  $21.7  billion.  Much  at  our  exports 
oonsist  of  agricultural  products  suoh  as  those 
which  pass  through  this  gateway  at  New 
Orleans  to  all  continents  of  the  world. 

I  believe  there  Is  too  often  a  lack  of  imder- 
standlng  on  the  part  of  the  American  ship- 
per that  his  shipping  cost  on  ships  such  as 
these  are  no  higher  than  his  cost  on  foreign- 
flag  shlpw.  All  of  us  must  increase  our  co- 
operative efforts  to  make  known  the  services 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  All  of  us 
must  do  far  more  in  the  future  than  we 
have  in  the  past  to  see  that  oiur  ocean  ship- 
ping services  are  not  only  known  but  that 
these  services  are  reliably  available.  It  does 
no  good  to  have  fast,  modem  ships,  with 
rates  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
if  our  shippers  cannot  count  on  prompt  and 
uninterrupted  service. 

During  the  past  7  years.  80  new  merchant 
ships  have  been  put  Into  service.  Thirty- five 
more  new  ships  are  now  on  order.  Another 
16  are  to  be  contracted  tor  this  coming  year. 
The  total  subsidized  fieet  of  some  300  ships 
is  to  be  completely  replaced  by  the  end  of  the 
next  decade. 

We  have  had  an  energetic  search  for  new 
ways  to  cut  costs,  such  as  the  introductiCHi 
of  mechanized  engine  rooms  and  other  cost- 
saving  features.  These  innovations  apply  to 
many  of  the  new  ships  now  under  construc- 
tion. The  Gulf  Shipper  has  itself  benefited 
from  this  effort.  Just  a  month  ago.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pushed  a  button  In  Washing- 
ton to  signal  the  keel  laying  of  a  new  ship, 
right  here  In  Avondale  for  one  of  the  Gulf 
b  South  American's  p(u«nt  comp<mles — the 
Lykes  Bros.  Stefunshlp  Co.  The  promise  of 
mechanization  can.  however,  be  achieved 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  labor  as  well  as 
management  and  Government.  Our  nmrl- 
tlme  unions  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
cooperative  efforts  in  searching  for  ways  by 
which  the  benefits  of  Improved  techn<dogy 
may  be  prc^>erly  shared  by  workers  as  well  as 
management  and  the  U.S.  taxpayers — all  of 
whom  have  a  direct  financial  Interest  In  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine. 

We  also  have  many  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  under  way  to  help  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  Some  of  these  are  de- 
signed to  develop  entirely  new  tjrpes  of  ships, 
such  as  the  nuclear-powered  Savannah,  the 
hydrofoil  ship  Denison  and  the  surface-effect 
ship.  Other  resetu-ch  efforts  are  more  proeeiic 
but  in  the  long  run  may  be  Just  as  far  reach- 
ing in  their  benflcial  effect — such  as  im- 
proved methods  of  operation.  Integrated 
transportation  systems,  greater  use  of  com- 
puters and  navigaticxial  aids,  improved  cargo 
handling  gear,  and  standardized  containers. 
There  are  some  problems  In  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  for  which  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  labor,  upon  management,  and 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  The  fact 
that  on  any  given  day  these  proUems  may 
weigh  heavily  down  upon  us  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  challenge  and  the  promise  that  is 
ours  In  the  future.  There  Is  no  problem  that 
confronts  us  today  that  we  cannot  solve,  if 
we  want  to  do  so.  I  am  confident  that  all  of 
us  having  a  direct  Interest  and  concern  In 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine — management, 
labor,  and  government — will  meet  our  chal- 
lenges and  our  obligations. 

In  the  Gulf  Shipper,  we  have  a  symbol  of 
all  that  is  right  with  the  TJS.  merchant 
marine.    Let  us  today  send  ber  forth  with 


our  beet  wishes  for  calm  seas  and  prosperous 
voyages  to  do  her  work  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 


Resolntioas  of  AmericaB-Ukraiiiiaiu  of 
the  Gty  of  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   IdCHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  resolutions  adopted  by  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
at  a  mass  meeting  on  December  8.  1963, 
commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  manmade  famine  in  the  Ukraine  in 
1932-33  which  speak  clearly  of  the 
frightful  sufferings  inflicted  upon 
Ukrainian  peasants  by  ruthless  Commu- 
nist rulers: 

Resolutions    Adopted     bt    the    Ambucan- 
Ukbaikiams  or  the  Citt  or  Dctboit  akd 
VicmiTT  Assembled  at  the  Mass  iiMrmta 
ON  Dbcxmbeb  8,  1863,  Commemokatino  tkb 
30th  Anntvxksaxt  or  the  BiANMABs  Fam- 
ine IN  Ukkaink  in  1932-33 
We,    American -Ukrainians   of   the   city   of 
Detroit  and  vicinity,  assembled  at  the  mass 
meeting  observing  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Infamous  famine  in  Ukraine,  express  our 
heartfelt  feelings   of   profound  sorrow   and 
highest  respect  for  the  Innocent  victims  of 
the  Moscow-enslaved  Ukraine  and  constitute 
the  following: 

1.  Famine  In  Ukraine  In  the  years  of  1932- 
33  was  not  due  to  natiiral  causes,  but  was 
planned  deliberately  and  ruthlessly  carried 
out  by  the  U.S.SJI.  Government  in  order  to 
destroy  the  freedom-loving  UltralnlanB,  es- 
pecially Ukrainian  peasants  who  had  done 
no  wrong  except  that  of  tilling  their  own  soU. 

2.  All  the  victims,  of  the  Communist-pro- 
voked most  Infamous  famine,  according  to 
official  statistical  data  of  the  Red  regime, 
number  close  to  7  million  Ukrainians,  who 
died  fighting  boldly  for  the  basic  human 
rights.  For  approximately  10  years,  they 
continuously  opposed  Communistic  collecti- 
vization In  Ukraine.  They  would  rather  die 
than  give  up  and  resign  their  human  dignity. 

3.  This  famine — deliberately  organized  by 
the  Red  regime  of  Moscow  and  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — was  a  gigantic  action 
against  all  Ukrainians.  Through  such  means. 
It  tried  to  force  them  to  give  up  all  their 
possessions  and  to  make  them  slaves. 

4.  Famine  in  Ukraine,  the  country  which 
always  had  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  as 
well  as  rich  natural  resources.  Is  an  obvious 
and  documented  genocide  committed  by 
Moscow.  For  this  drastic  deed  It  should 
stand  trial  before  the  International  tribunal. 

Obserrlng  the  30th  anniversary  of  this 
tragic  event,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mind the  free  world  of  some  of  the  other 
numerous  crimes  of  the  Moscow  regime  that 
were  committed  in  Ukraine  in  modem  times, 
lliese  crimes  have  to  do  with  the  mass  graves 
at  Vlnnizla,  prisons  filled  with  massacred 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners  In  1941,  mil- 
lions of  victims  during  "the  yezhovshJchyna 
purge"  in  1936,  millions  of  political  prison- 
ers at  the  concentration  camps  In  Siberia 
and  hard  labor  camps  in  Karjikhstan,  as  well 
as  with  the  murders  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Ukrainian  Uberation  movement. 

These  are  only  a  few  criminal  deeds  from 
the  long  list  of   crimes   which  Ukrainians 
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EXTENSIOH  OF  REMARKS 
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Ol     KANSAS 
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and   the  Judgment  ot 
Bobert   MeNamara.   who 


overruled  the  top  level  Pentagon  Source  Se- 
lection Board  that  had  favored  the  Boeing 
firm  In  contract  negotiations. 

"Testimony  before  the  McClellan  conunlt- 
tee  shows  MeNamara  will  waste  more  than 
t400  million  by  an  arbitrary  decision  to  band 
the  $6.5  billion  TFX  program  to  Texas-based 
General  Dynamics. 

"There  were  only  about  a  dozen  reporters 
who  read  the  whole  record  of  the  TFX  In- 
vestigation, and  a  few  who  read  enough  to  be 
familiar  with  the  weakness  of  McNamara's 
pqpition.  However,  there  were  dozens  of 
ap^ogLsts  for  MeNamara  who  have  written 
autbQTltatively  without  benefit  of  reading 
the  record. 

"Why  would  Defense  Secretary  MeNamara 
overrule  a  unanimous  recommendation  to 
make  what  experts  regard  as  a  wrong  de- 
cision to  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  sec- 
ond-best plane?"  Mollenhoff  asked.  "Me- 
Namara ^r!ad  help  on  this  case  from  Rq^well 
GlipatriC.  the  former  lawyer  for  General  Dy- 
namics, and  from  Fred  Korth,  whose  Conti- 
nental National  Bank  of  Fort  WortJi'  had 
General  Dynamics  as  one  of  Its  best  cus- 
tomers." 

Mollenhoff  pointed  out  that  "it  is  true  that 
high  ofiQcials  of  any  administration  may  fool 
any  of  us  on  a  few  Issues  and  for  a  short 
period  of  time  despite  diligent  work.  But  If 
it  becomes  apparent  that  any  large  segment 
of  the  press  is  being  fooled  for  any  extended 
period  of  time,  then  the  press  Just  isn't  doing 
Its  Job. 

"Under  the  Truman  administration  there 
were  efforts  to  hide  tbe  tax  scandals.  Under 
President  Eisenhower,  there  were  unjustified 
efforts  to  hide  the  record.  The  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  authorized  use  of  executive 
privilege  to  bar  congressional  committees 
from  Information  about  governmental  oper- 
ations, and  there  were  a  large  number  of 
efforts  to  curb  dissent  and  stifle  criticism. 
Unfortunately,  unknowing  and  shortsighted 
elements  in  the  press  were  patsies  for  tbe 
Kennedy  administration.  They  even  helped 
Justify  barriers  to  curb  dissent  and  curtail 
the  flow  of  Information. 

"There  are  Indications  that  Johnson  may 
c\irtall  the  presidential  press  conference," 
Molenhoff  said.  "There  are  indications  that 
Johnson  will  depend  mainly  on  those  cozy 
little  spur-of-the-moment  meetings  with  the 
regular  White  House  reporters.  Those  gath- 
erings present  a  mlnimimi  danger  of  the 
tough  question  that  often  needs  to  be  asked. 
Johnson  has  indicated  he  might  supplement 
this  with  some  informal  television  chats  with 
a  few  reporters,  whom  I  will  wager  he  will 
handpick. 

"If  that  Is  to  be  the  new  press  conference 
format,  then  I'm  against  it.  I  would  hardly 
accept  the  logic  of  one  editorial  writer  who 
suggested  that  If  Johnson  feels  the  open 
press  conferences  of  the  past  do  not  'fit  his 
personality'  then  he  should  be  allowed  to 
change. 

"In  the  light  of  that  type  of  editorial  logic, 
we  can  only  hope  that  democracy  fits  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  personality." 

Mollenhoff  continued  "the  national  tele- 
vision networks  can,  and  do,  serve  as  a  great 
force  In  informing  the  public  on  important 
Issues.  However,  television  seldom  serves  as 
a  leader  In  exploring  bad  government.  It 
Is  unrealistic  to  expect  more  of  television. 
The  Industry  operates  on  government  li- 
censes, and  under  constant  threat  of  more 
government  control.  This  certainly  limits 
Its  Independence. 

"Comments  on  weaknesses  and  problems  of 
the  press  should  not  discourage  young  re- 
porters," Mollenhoff  said.  "Where  the  Job  Is 
being  done  poorly,  there  is  great  opportunity 
for  those  who  wUl  study  and  work  on  the 
complex  Jobs. 

"I  am  elated  when  editors  and  reporters 
demonstrate  aggressive  Independence  as  In 


the  Bobby  Baker  Investlagtion.    We  sU  hurt' ; 
when    independence    Is   destroyed   or    given 
away. 

"Last  October  and  November,  the  press 
demonstrated  In  the  Bobby  Baker  case  that 
It  has  the  courage  and  the  great  capacity  for 
deep  Investigation  when  It  has  the  will  to  do 
the  Job.  In  a  few  short  weeks  the  press  had 
a  hundred  or  more  reporters  probing  nearly 
every  political,  social,  and  business  deal  that 
Baker  had  touched. 

"Unfortunately,  I  must  report  that  the 
interest  of  many  others  did  not  arise  until 
after  the  appearance  of  a  story  about  a  Ger- 
man party  girl  who  had  been  on  the  fringe 
of  some  of  the  Baker  social  action.  It  is 
amazing  how  a  little  sex  angle  stimulates 
editorial  interest  in  good  government." 

Mollenhoff  said  "the  editorial  profession  is 
one  that  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
strong  voice  and  a  strong  force  in  good  gov- 
ernment. We  can  mold  good  public  officials 
into  better  public  officials  by  demanding  top 
performance.  We  can  make  bad  public  olll- 
cials  toe  the  line  or  risk  exposure  or  ouster. 

"The  press  needs,  and  always  will  need, 
the  Independence  characterized  by  William 
Allen  White.  The  least  we  can  do  for  his 
memory  Is  to  constantly  remind  ourselves  of 
the  many  ways  that  a  free  and  Independent 
press  can  be  weakened  or  even  destroyed. 
It  IS  our  responsibility  to  aggressively  oppose 
anything  that  may  contaminate  the  lifeline 
of  democracy." 

Mollenhoff  has  been  In  Washington  since 
1950  for  Cowles  Publications,  which  Include 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  it  Tribune  and  Look 
magazine.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  na- 
tional reporting  In  1958  and  has  received 
numerous  other  awards. 


Negro  Millionaire  S.  B.  Fuller  Advises  His 
Race  To  Halt  Demonitrations,  Go  to 
School  With  Their  Owa,  Stop  Sainf 
and  Start  Selliaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  timely  article  written 
from  Chicago  by  Bob  Ingram  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  staff,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.: 

A  Wallace  Ally  in  Chicago — Negro  Mil- 
lionaire S.  B.  Poller  Advises  His  Race  To 
Halt  Demonstrations,  Go  to  School 
With  Their  Own,  Stop  Suino.  and  Start 
Selling 

(By  Bob  Ingram) 
Chicago.  III. — The  unsolicited  recommen- 
dation Is  herewith  made  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace do  what  might  seem  politically  un- 
thinkable— integrate  his  honorary  military 
staff. 

Nominated  for  this  no  longer  very  select 
society  Is  S.  B.  Fuller,  a  very  wealthy  Chi- 
cago Negro  industrialist.  You  may  have 
heard  of  Fuller  before,  but  If  you  haven't, 
you  should.  He  doesn't  talk  like  Negroes  are 
supposed  to  talk. 

An  example  of  this  was  found  In  the  Chi- 
cago papers  Friday,  some  of  which  contained 
a  report  of  a  press  conference  held  by  Fuller 
before  he  addressed  a  meeting  (segregated) 
of    100    national    Negro    business    leaders. 
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What  Fuller  said  couldn't  have  been  Im- 
proved upon  by  Wallace  himself. 

Fuller  said  In  so  many  words  that  all  the 
street  demonstrations  In  the  world,  backed 
up  by  all  manner  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
will  not  Improve  the  racial  situation.  "In- 
tegration will  not  be  effective  until  the  white 
man  favors  It,"  he  declared.  "You  cannot 
legislate  men's  thoughts,  yet  any  Negro  who 
does  not  think  his  salvation  lies  In  the  civil 
rights  movement  is  looked  down  upon  by  the 
entire  race." 

IT  MUST  BK  WON 

"Negroes  must  gain  economic  equality 
through  thetr  own  initiative  before  they  can 
achieve  racial  equality,"  he  continued.  And 
he  said  bluntly  that  the  cause  of  the  Negro's 
economic  plight  was  not  primarily  discrimi- 
nation "so  much  as  it  is  the  Negro's  lack  of 
desire  to  Improve  his  lot." 

Fuller  suggested  that  civil  rights  leaders 
might  better  spend  their  time  encouraging 
Negroes  to  get  off  public  assistance  rolls  and 
Into  Jobs. 

"If  we  don't  stop  the  relief  trend,"  he 
said,  "over  50  percent  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion will  be  living  on  Government  reserva- 
tions within  the  next  20  years." 

It  was  In  the  area  of  classroom  Integra- 
tion— a  very  hot  issue  In  Chicago  as  well  as 
Notasulga — that  Puller  spoke  like  a  true  Wal- 
lace man. 

"It  makes  little  difference  where  Negroes 
obtain  education  In  all-Negro  or  integrated 
schools,"  he  declared.  "If  a  white  person 
gets  a  good  education  going  to  school  with- 
out colored  persons,  I  can't  believe  that  a 
colored  person  can't  get  a  good  education 
without  going  to  school  with  white  persons." 

don't  rORCE  ME 

Puller,  who  has  made  $1  million  or  more  In 
business,  also  made  It  quite  clear  that  he 
didn't  buy  any  part  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
concerning  employment. 

"I  would  resent  anybody  forcing  me  to  hire 
someone  I  didn't  want,"  he  said. 

What  did  Fuller  recommend?  An  aban- 
donment of  the  protest  demonstrations  and 
the  launching  of  a  public  relations  campaign 
"to  enhance. the  Negro  Image." 

"Let's  quit  suing  the  white  and  start  sell- 
ing him,"  Fuller  said. 

The  comments  by  Puller,  exceptional 
though  they  might  seem,  were  not  without 
some  su{^x>rt  elsewhere  In  Chicago. 

On  Thursday  the  city  board  of  education — 
the  target  of  sit-ins,  picketing,  demonstra- 
tions and  the  like — gave  way  to  the  pressure 
and  by  a  6-2  vote  adopted  a  resolution  which 
In  effect  endorsed  the  transporting  of  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  to  correct 
racial  Imbalances. 

The  resolution  didn't  please  either  side. 
Negro  leaders  complained  that  It  set  no  date 
when  such  a  program  would  be  launched. 
They  vowed  that  a  mass  boycott  of  Chicago 
schools  scheduled  February  26  would  be  held. 

WHTTX   RESISTANCE 

James  Thazam,  Jr.,  president  of  the  South- 
west Council  of  Civic  Organizations — a  group 
of  white  property  owners  who  represent  24 
square  miles  In  the  city — said  his  organiza- 
tion was  completely  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

"We  don't  believe  in  Integration  Just 
for  integration's  sake,"  he  said.  "This  board 
Is  taking  too  many  liberties  on  their  own.  I 
can't  see  five  or  six  people  changing  our 
whole  way  of  life — forcing  children  to  go  to 
school  somewhere  else,  when  parents  have 
picked  where  they  want  to  live  and  send  their 
children  to  school." 

On  another  page  In  the  Sun-Times  was 
printed  a  letter  which  contained  a  cryptic 
suggestion  to  Chicago  Negro  leaders.  It 
s&ld: 

"The  prospect  of  a  second  school  boy- 
cott doesn't  Impress  me — now  if  the  Negro 
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leaders  would  pick  a  day  and  see  that  all 
of  their  children  were  In  school  Instead  of 
out,  that  would  Impress  me." 

IT'S   TIME   TO   STOP 

All  Of  this  points  up  a  fact  which  was 
already  becoming  evident — the  pendulum 
may  be  swinging  In  the  other  direction  In 
regard  to  civil  rights  demonstrations  and 
the  like. 

Richard  Nixon  said  as  much  in  his  Cin- 
cinnati address  Wednesday  night,  and  a  Fri- 
day editorial  In  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi- 
zen-Journal took  the  same  line,  to  wit: 

"Street  marches,  picketing,  demonstrations 
and  sltdowns  have  become,  regrettably,  al- 
most a  way  of  life.  The  Idea  spreads.  When 
someone  gets  excited,  the  Impulse  Is  to  do 
as  others  have  done.  It  Is  dangerous.  It  Is 
Irresponsible.  It  hurts  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy •   •   •  it  is  time  to  stop  and  think." 

Somebody  with  an  Imagination  labeled 
the  Negro  protest  demonstrations  of  the  past 
year  as  the  "Revolution  of  1963."  Signs  of  a 
counterrevolution  are  beginning  to  sprout, 
and  concede  It  or  not.  Governor  Wallace 
sowed  some  of  these  seeds.  History  may  so 
record  this  fact  someday. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  IT.  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  in  the  free  world,  the  observance 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  should 
be  a  time  both  for  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  determination.  We  as 
Americans  can  reflect  on  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  which  we  all  too  often  take 
for  granted,  and  we  can  once  more  voice 
our  hope  and  determination  that  the 
captive  nations,  including  Lithuania, 
who  once  enjoyed  their  freedoms  may 
again  one  day  regain  them. 

Yesterday  marked  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918.  The  Lithuanian  state  was  formed 
713  years  ago.  Yet,  since  1940  Lithu- 
ania has  been  a  captive  naticm,  overrun 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  demise  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  we  continue 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Lithuanian  Legation  in  Washington. 

On  January  9,  1963,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions declares  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples"; and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  ti&s  by  force  suppressed  the  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  and  continues  to  deny  them  the 
rights  of  self-determination  by  free  elections; 
and 

Whereas  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  is 
an  Invitation  to  violence  and  threatens  the 
peace :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  the  President 


of  tbe  United  States  should  seek  through  the 
United  Nations  and  otherwise  to  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  stationed  in 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  in  those  nations  to  the 
end  that  they  may  once  again  Uve  as  free. 
Independent,  and  sovereign  members  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  favorable  action  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  15  in  the  near 
future  and  that  not  too  far  away  will  be 
a  new  independence  day  for  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania. 


Program  Sponsored  by  the  Perth  Amboy 
Tercentenary  G>nunittec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1964,  three  celebrations  were 
held  in  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy,  N  J. 

The  birthdays  of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  cele- 
brated, and  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Perth  Amboy  Tercentenary  Committee 
was  held. 

I  would  like  to  insert  details  of  these 
events  in  which  so  many  of  our  out- 
standing citizens  participated. 

They  follow : 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. — Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Zenon 
Lesniowskl.  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Rcnnan 
Catholic  Church,  placed  a  patriotic  floral 
wreath  and  gave  the  main  address  com- 
memorating the  birthday  of  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Koscluszko,  on  February  12,  1964,  In  front  of 
Koscluszko's  monument,  at  St.  Stephen's 
School,  State  Street,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

It  was  a  triple  celebration.  Besides  Kos- 
cluszko's birthday,  tbe  city  of  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J.,  Tercentenary  Committee  celebrated 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  and  the  ter- 
centenary of  New  Jersey   (300  years). 

John  J.  Wolczanskl,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  City  Commissioner  Oliver  R.  Ko- 
vacs,  was  chairman  and  Deputy  Mayor  Joseph 
J.  Soporowskl  presented  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Lesniowskl  with  New  Jersey  State 
and  tercentenary  flags.  Both  Wolczanskl 
and  Soporowskl  are  members  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Tercentenary  Committee. 

The  program  opened  with  Rev.  Henry  Bog- 
dan  giving  the  Invocation  and  Rev.  Vincent 
Nebus  rendered  the  benediction.  Both  are 
from  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

The  speakers  Included  Rev.  Joseph  Pio- 
trowskl;  Anthony  S.  Majewskl,  president  of 
the  Pulaski  Citizens'  Club,  Inc.;  Stanley  M. 
Pryga,  president,  Middlesex  County  Polish- 
American  Congress;  Peter  Poiantowskt,  presi- 
dent, Polish  Cadets;  Joseph  Soporowskl,  Sr., 
Perth  Amboy  Housing  Authority;  Charles  F. 
Cap,  Perth  Amboy  Recreation  E>epartment; 
and  Anthony  B.iczeskl,  trustee  of  the  St. 
Stephen's  Church. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Troop  No.  8, 
schoolchildren  from  St.  Stephen's  School, 
and  United  Poles  in  colorful  Polish  folk  at- 
tire formed  an  honor  guard. 

Also  attending  were  Reverend  Fellclan  Sis- 
ters; parishioners  of  St.  Stephen's  Church; 
Pulaski  Citizens'  Club.  Inc.;  United  Poles  of 
America;  St.  Stephen's  Holy  Name  Society; 
and  the  Polish  Cadets. 
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He  distinguished  himself  In  the  Polish- 
Prussian  campaign  of  1793.  He  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Polish  Insurrection  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  crowned  despots, 
who  conspired  against  his  native  land.  He 
fought  the  famovis  Battle  of  Raclawice,  but 
lost  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  en- 
emy. 

Freed  from  the  Prussian  prison,  he  came 
back  to  America  In  1797.  He  was  greeted 
everywhere  In  this  country,  as  a  "Hero  of 
Nations."  On  September  9,  he  visited  Gen- 
eral White  In  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

He  planned  to  live  here,  but  bearing  a 
year  later  that  Poland  gained  a  degree  of 
freedom,  he  went  back  to  Europe  to  serve 
his  cause  for  his  country,  to  his  last  breath. 

When  returning  to  Europe  in  1798,  he 
signed  all  his  land,  500  acres  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scioto  River  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  where  now  rises  the  city  of  Columbus, 
granted  to  him  by  Congress  toward  the  lib- 
eration of  Negroes  and  empowered  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  carry  out  his  will. 

He  died  on  October  18,  1817.  in  Seleure, 
Switzerland. 

AsxAHAM  Lincoln 

Today,  we  are  also  commemorating  the 
birth  of  a  great  American  hero,  Abraham 
LlQcoln. 

He  is  one  of  the  long  deceased,  yet  long 
remembered  men.  who  have  illumined  his 
co\in try's  history. 

So  let  us  now  remember,  what  both  Lin- 
coln and  Koscluszko  "lived  and  died  for." 

P^TH  Ambot,  NJ. — Over  60  hobbyists  and 
merchants  from  all  over  the  Nation  will  dis- 
play their  coins  and  antiques,  among  them 
a  tiger's  tooth,  at  an  antique  show  to  be 
held  on  Saturday,  February  IS  and  Sunday, 
Febriiary  16  In  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  Center,  347  Klrkland  Place,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J. 

The  program  Is  arranged  by  the  city  of 
Perth  Amboy's  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
Committee. 

Albert  Baumlln  of  Perth  Amboy  and  Gor- 
don Adams  of  Fords,  NJ.,  are  cochalrmen. 

The  Judges  are  City  Commissioner  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Budnlckl;  Deputy  Mayor  Joseph 
J.  Soporowskl;  Stephen  P.  Bandola,  admin- 
istration assistant  to  Commissioner  Ernest 
M.  Miiaka  and  John  J.  Wolczanskl,  adminis- 
tration assistant  to  Commissioner  Olver  R. 
Kovacs. 


BUck-Baker  Hit  It  Ricli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  scarcely  a 
day  passes  but  what  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  treated  to  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  get-rich-quick  activ- 
ities of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  and 
his  friends. 

This  time  the  Washington  Dally  News 
of  February  17,  1964,  provides  some  of 
the  background  on  one.  Fred  B.  Black. 
Jr.,  who  came  out  of  the  little  town  of 
Carterville,  Mo.,  to  find  a  comfortable 
berth  on  the  Washington  gravy  train. 

Bobby  Baker,  as  secretary  to  the  Dem- 
ocrat majority  in  the  Senate,  was  a  pro- 
tege of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. The  Daily  News  story  indicates  the 
Baker -Black  association  was  mutually 


profitable,  especially  with  respect  to  their 
vending  machine  manipulations. 

Committees  of  Congress,  dealing  with 
Defense  and  Space  Agencies,  ought  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  Baker- 
Black  vending  machine  contracts  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Black  is  the  registered 
lobbyist  for  North  American  Aviation 
and  Melpar,  Inc.,'  a  North  American  sub- 
contractor. 

How  the  Baker-Black  vending  com- 
pany obtained  lucrative  contracts  with 
North  American  and  other  holders  of  fat 
Government  contracts  should  be  of  real 
interest  to  the  proper  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  Daily  News  story  follows: 
(By  Julian  Morrison) 

A  man  named  Fred  B.  Black.  Jr.,  rides  up 
Capitol  Hill  today  for  the  "umteenth"  time, 
but  It  win  be  a  far  different  trip  than  any 
he's  made  before. 

And  on  his  way  to  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  to  face  questioning  by  Senate 
Rules  Committee  probers  on  his  connection 
with  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  hell  probably 
pass  the  District  Court  Building  where  he 
has  an  entirely  different  type  of  appointment 
later  this  week. 

■ntiAi. 

Fred  Black  Is  North  American  Aviation 
Corp. '8  contact  man  In  Washington  and  he's 
been  mentioned  so  often  by  newspapers  since 
Mr.  Baker  quit  his  Influential  post  as  Senate 
majority  secretary  last  October  that  hla 
la-^ers  l&st  week  claimed — unsuccessfully — 
he  couldnt  get  a  fair  trial  on  Income  tax 
evasion  charges  until  after  the  November 
presidential  election. 

Fred  B.  Black.  Jr.,  was  beam  In  1914  In  the 
tiny  town  of  CartervUle,  Mo.,  the  son  of  a 
general  merchant. 

A  couple  of  years  after  Robert  O.  Baker 
was  born  in  the  equally  tiny  town  of  Pickens, 
S.C,  Fred  Black  graduated  from  high  school 
In  Carterville. 

BKIKF  8TXNT 

Following  a  brief  stint  In  college,  he  went 
to  work  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Works 
Projects  Administration,  then  sold  chemicals 
for  a  short  time. 

Somewhere  In  the  frantic  period  Just  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  World  War  II. 
Fred  Black  caught  the  attention  of  Donald 
Nelson,  head  of  the  administration's  War 
Production  Board,  and  In  1941  he  went  to 
work  for  the  WPB  as  a  senior  business 
analylst. 

Later,  he  worked  for  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  then,  briefly,  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  before  his 
Army  number  came  up  In  1943. 

PACX  BOT 

The  year  before  Fred  Black  became  an 
army  private,  Robert  O.  Baker,  aged  14. 
came  to  Washington  from  South  Carolina  to 
become  a  Senate  page  boy. 

After  the  war  (he  was  discharged  as  a 
sergeant  In  1946),  Fted  Black  launched  a 
career  In  promotion  work  In  New  Mexico,  In 
Denver,  In  his  home  State,  and  In  Los 
Angeles. 

By  Christmas  of  1955,  he  had  made  such  a 
success  of  his  work  that  he  chartered  a  firm — 
BLYCO  Corp. — In  JopUn,  Mo.  He  described 
It  as  a  "general  and  business  corporation, 
Including  public  relations,  sales  and  man. 
agement  research,  and  representation." 

SXCXXTAXT 

Earlier  that  same  year,  in  Washington. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
handpicked  a  secretary  for  the  Democrats 
In  the  upper  House  of  Congress  and  got  him 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  party's  caucus. 
His  nominee — Robert  G.  Baker. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  two  B's — 
Black  and  Baker  prospered  both  In  money 
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and  Influence — altho.  In  retrospect,  the 
young  majority  secretary  seems  to  have  been 
lagging  behind  his  future  colleague. 

At  any  rate,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In- 
dicted Mr.  Black  last  Idarch  on  charges  of 
Income  tax  evasion.  The  Government  has 
listed  95  checks  from  8  sources  It  says  Mr. 
Black  didn't  tell  about  In  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  defraud  it.  The  checks  total 
nearly  $160,000. 

CHARGE 

The  Government  alleges  that  Fred  Black's 
actual  taxable  Income  rose  from  $73,155.21 
In  1956  to  $126,138.65  In  1959. 

Mr.  Black  moved  his  base  of  op>eratlons  to 
Washington  when  BLTCO  began  to  roll  and 
various  documents  list  his  address  alter- 
nately as  the  Sheraton  Carlton  Hotel  and 
1730  K  Street  NW. 

Several  of  the  checks  the  Government  says 
he  failed  to  report  as  taxable  Income  are 
listed  as  payable  to  the  hotel  from  a  Chicago 
foundry  company. 

The  Howard  Foundry  Co.,  the  tax  suit 
says,  wrote  a  total  of  $5,823.10  In  checks  to 
the  hotel,  most  of  them  for  $500  each,  pre- 
sumably indicating  the  monthly  rental  on 
the  luxurious  suite  of  rooms  Mr.  Black  main- 
tains there, 

MANSION 

During  part  of  this  period  the  Blacks  were 
leasing,  for  $400  per  month,  a  house  at  4421 
Hawthorne  Street  NW.,  but  they  gave  this 
up  In  April  of  1958  for  an  $82,000  Spring 
Valley  mansion  at  4054  52d  Terrace. 

Mr.  Black  Is  said  to  have  been  a  heavy 
contributor  In  the  1960  campaign  of  Sen- 
ator Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  and  the  next  ye&r 
the  two  men  became  backyard  neighbors 
when  the  Johnsons  bought  Mrs.  Pearl  Mesta's 
fashionable  Spring  Valley  home. 

Early  last  year  Robert  G.  Baker  moved 
his  family  Into  a  spanking  new,  $125,000 
showplace  a  stone's  throw  from  his  former 
boss  and  his  present  partner. 

For  some  time,  Mr.  Black  has  represented 
North  American  Aviation  as  a  contact  man 
between  It  and  the  Government. 

PATROLL 

He  Is  reportedly  on  North  America's  pay- 
roll to  the  tune  of  $14,000  per  month — 
$168,000  a  year,  and  Melpar,  Inc.,  a  large 
North  American  subcontractor,  reportedly 
pays  him  between  $25,000  and  $40,(X)0  a  year. 

What  Intrigues  Rules  Committee  investi- 
gators is  the  fact  that  Serv-U,  the  Black- 
Baker  vending  company,  suddenly  obtained 
lucrative  contracts  with  North  American 
plants  and  other  west  coast  defense  con- 
tractors 2  years  ago. 

It  Is  also  of  prime  Interest  to  them  that 
at  least  two  Serv-U  stockholders  are  men 
with  Las  Vegas  gambling  connections. 

The  Black-Baker-North  American  dealings 
Interested  another  party — Capitol  Vending 
Co.  president  Ralph  Hill,  who  sued  the  two 
men  for  allegedly  conspiring  with  Melpar 
to  cancel  Capitol  Vendlng's  contract  last  year 
In  favor  of  another  vending  company  in 
which  they  had  an  Interest.  It  was  this  suit 
which  opened  the  "Pandora's  box"  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 


Fifty-second    Statehood    Annivertary    of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or   AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  SENNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  52  years 
ago  my  home  State  became  the  48th  State 


to  enter  the  Union.  Since  that  time 
Arizona — the  Grand  Canyon  State — has 
been  growing  not  only  In  economic  and 
other  material  ways  but  tn  spiritual  ways 
as  well.  Today  the  once  "Baby  State" 
Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  members 
of  the  VS.  family.  Our  deserts,  valleys, 
mountains  and  mesas  are  glimmering 
with  the  sparkle  of  virile  youth.  This 
Is  the  first  Congress  In  which  I  have  rep- 
resented the  Grand  Canyon  State.  I 
merely  want  to  boast  to  my  colleagues 
that  on  this  year's  Valentine  Day  and 
52d  statehood  anniversary  my  heart  be- 
longs to  Arizona  and  make  it  clear  that 
Arizona  Is  full  of  pride  In  being  a  part 
of  these  great  United  States. 


We  Matt  Not  In4>ose  More  Federal  Bar- 
dens  on  Oar  Small  Meat  Processors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  In- 
clude a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Clifford 
Baker,  Iowa  Cream  &  Produce  Co.,  420 
East  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  logical  reason 
or  justification  for  imposing  more  Fed- 
eral inspection  on  our  small  meat  proces- 
sors who  are  already  employing  every 
sanitary  means  necessary  to  furnish 
pure,  healthful  meat  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  our  consuming  public. 

Let  us  call  a  halt  to  this  kind  of  Fed- 
eral imposition  and  thus  give  our  small 
free  enterprisers  who  are  the  backbone 
of  American  business,  a  breathing  spell, 
that  they  might  carry  on  without  too 
many  Federal  roadblocks. 

The  letter  follows: 

Februart  12.   1964. 
Re  President  Johnson's  proposed  bill  on  the 

expanded  inspection  of  meat. 
Representative  Ben  Jensen, 
State  of  Iowa, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  hoping  your  vote  when 
this  bill  comes  up  before  you  will  be  "no," 
because  all  of  us  small  poultry  processors 
will  find  It  Impossible  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate. As  It  stands  now  we  are  not  able  to 
cross  the  State  line  with  dressed  poultry  and 
have  always  abided  with  this  law,  which  has 
limited  our  business  somewhat. 

So  many  of  us  only  dress  poultry  a  few 
hours  each  day  and  can't  stand  the  cost  of 
a  full-time  inspector.  The  same  for  a  meat 
processor — as  all  towns  large  and  small  have 
locker  plants  that  kill  for  the  farmer  and 
process  their  meats,  as  we  do  poultry,  for 
their  lockers  and  freezers. 

We  have  operated  for  30  years  and  better 
and  have  a  successful  business  with  satisfied 
customers  all  through  the  years.  Repeat 
business  always  means  satisfied  customers 
and  quality  products.  Should  this  bill  be 
passed  we  would,  like  hundreds  of  smaller 
operators,  have  to  lay  off  help  and  close  our 
doors  which  wouldn't  help  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

There  are  only  two  large  volume  buyers  of 
poultry  In  Nebraska  now  and  not  many  more 
In  Iowa,  that  process  poultry.  Should  all 
we  smaller  poultry  dealers  be  forced  to  close 


o\ir  doors  I  am  wondering  what  all  the  farm- 
en  will  do  with  their  poultry  when  they  go 
to  sell  It,  as  the  bigger  processors  couldn't 
consvune  all  of  the  volvmie,  nor  could  the 
farmers  haul  them  across  the  State  to  sell 
them  to  the  big  processor. 

Please  give  this  some  serious  thought  and 
view  It  from  all  angles,  eind  we  hope  you  will 
register  a  "no"  vote  when  this  bill  Is  pre- 
sented. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

CLirroRD  Baker. 


The  Critical  Difference  Between  Free 
World  Peace  and  Khrashcbey's  Soviet* 
Commanist  Peacefnl  Coexistence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or   IfTW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  PTT-i.TOTJ  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion Is  befuddled  between  the  conno- 
tations of  peace  and  "peaceful  coex- 
istence." The  psuedo-llberals,  the  left- 
wing  elements  and  the  ix)lltlcal  leader- 
ship of  this  country  have  exploited  the 
yearning  of  our  Nation  for  a  true,  endur- 
ing world  [>eace. 

Our  State  Department  is  substituting 
Khrushchev's  Communist  version  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  for  the  peace  with 
religious,  ix)lltlcal  and  economic  freedom 
that  our  people  seek.  This  administra- 
tion is  Imposing  upon  this  Nation  a  grad- 
ual acceptance  of  Communist  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  covered  with  a  false  label 
of  peace. 

On  February  3,  1964,  Mr.  Prank  J. 
Johnson.  Foreign  Editor,  American  Se- 
curity Council,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  peace.  His  talk  was  a 
timely  and  slgniflcant  contribution  to- 
ward a  much  needed  expose  of  the  dan- 
gers of  accepting  Khrushchev's  "peace- 
ful coexistence." 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  address : 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  talk  of 
peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  when  everyone  Is  relaxing 
and  talking  about  an  end  to  the  cold  war, 
At  this  very  moment  the  tide  of  history  Is 
perhaps  running  more  strongly  against  the 
West  and  Its  system  of  values  than  at  any 
period  since  the  cold  war  began. 

Peace  is  understood  differently  by  Com- 
munists and  non-Communists. 

Most  serious  students  of  conunvmlsm  un- 
derstand this  difference.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  West — who  must 
defend  Western  civilization  against  the  total 
assault  of  international  communism — are  not 
lifelong  students  of  that  threat.  They  think 
and  speak  of  peace  in  the  traditional  West- 
ern definition  which  is  the  absence  of  armed 
conflict  or  the  lack  of  serious  danger  of 
armed  conflict.  When  applied  to  the  Com- 
munists, this  defljilton  leads  to  the  belief 
that  relaxation  of  tension,  Improvement  In 
the  atmosphere  and  the  settlement  of  spe- 
clflc  disputes  are  all  steps  toward  an  end  to 
the  cold  war  which  Is  generally  thought  to 
mean  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

But  to  the  Conununlst,  all  of  this  Is  a  de- 
finition not  of  peace  but  of  peaceful  coexis- 
tence, and  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  makes  a  very 
sharp  distinction  between  these  two  terms. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONN  Y.  UNDSAY 


mw  Ti 


OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVES 

February  17, 1964 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday, 

the  46th  annlver- 

of  Lithuania. 

well  worth  noting,  and 

brave  country,  seized 
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Uis 


in  1940  by  Russia  and  forced  to  live  un- 
der Communist  rule,  has  millions  of 
patriots  the  world  over  praying  and 
struggling  for  freedom  for  their  home- 
land. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegsJ  seizure  of  Lithuania  and 
two  of  here  neighboring  states.  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  and  we  are  committed  to 
the  restoration  of  freedom  in  those 
nations. 

I  might  point  out  that  Lithuania's 
history  as  a  nation  dates  back  to  the  year 
1200.  She  possesses  a  rich  inheritance 
of  cultural  value  and  a  love  of  freedom 
and  compassion  for  her  fellow  man.  And 
46  years  ago,  in  1918,  Lithuania  gained 
her  release  from  the  despicable  despot- 
ism that  had  dominated  her  ancient 
heritage.  Lithuanians,  wherever  they 
might  be,  can  recall  that  moment  with 
pride. 

The  tyranny  which  enslaves  Lithuania 
today  completely  overshadows  that  tyr- 
anny which  oppressed  her  in  the  past. 
It  was  tragic  that  her  independence 
should  have  been  so  short  lived. 

Yet.  today,  the  more  than  2  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  and 
millions  of  their  fellow  patriots,  under- 
stand what  that  day  in  1918  meant,  and 
know  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was 
bom  then  In  that  nation  shall  never  die. 

To  retain  this  glowing  spirit  of  liberty. 
-  to  strengthen  and  to  expand  it.  requires 
constant  vigilance  and  perseverance, 
and  that  is  our  task.  Today,  we  shall 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  and 
to  the  long  hard  struggle  of  regaining 
freedom  for  Lithuania.  We  might  take 
as  our  Inspiration  the  courage  and  loyal- 
ty that  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  demonstrate  in  their  march  toward 
their  goal  of  freedom  for  their  homeland. 


Mob«  oa  the  Motc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  OIDZANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
in  behalf  of  what  we  consider  an  ex- 
tremely good  cause,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
resort  to  means  and  methods  which  do 
a  disservice  to  that  cause. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  that 
the  trend  toward  street  demonstrations, 
shouting  mobs  and  unruly  crowds  is 
leading  us  to  increaaing  disrespect  of 
lawful  authority  and  disregard  for  law- 
ful procedures.  We  find  among  our- 
selves reflections  of  those  rioting  mobs 
in  other  nations  whose  actions  we 
deprecate  and  despise. 

Our  lawful  institutions  still  offer  to  all 
a  chance  to  be  heard — and  a  chance  to 
pursue  denied  rights  through  legal  chan- 
nels. Before  we  go  any  further  down  the 
road  to  "democracy  by  demonstration" 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  its  ultimate 
destination.  If  it  continues,  it  would  in 
time  force  the  establishment  of  strong 


tyrannical  authority  and  the  opportunity 
to  dissent  would  vanish. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 14. 1964,  is  of  interest: 
Mobs  on  thk  Movx 

Are  Americans  being  conditioned  to  accept 
anarchy?  The  suggestion  may  not  be  as 
ridiculous  as  it  looks  on  first  sight.  Let's 
mull  over  some  indications. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Ohio  4.000  students 
of  the  State  university  staged  a  demonstra- 
tion which  lasted  for  several  hours.  They 
blocked  traffic  in  main  streets.  The  damage 
Included  cut  trolley  cables  and  broken  win- 
dows In  buildings  and  parked  cars.  What 
was  It  all  about?  The  students  were  "pro- 
testing" because  a  woman  student  was  ar- 
rested and  jailed  by  city  police  for  failure 
to  respond  to  a  summons  fco'  Ja3rwalking. 

It  was  a  clash  between  two  small  groups  of 
high  school  student  demonstrators  which 
touched  off  the  recent  Panama  riots.  A 
group  of  American  students  in  the  Canal 
Zone  didn't  like  a  rule  discontinuing  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  at  their  high  school, 
so  they  ran  up  a  flag  and  then  surrounded 
the  base  of  the  school's  flagpole  to  prevent 
anyone  from  taking  It  down.  A  group  of 
Panamanian  students  came  with  their  flag 
which  they  tried  to  carry  to  the  flagpole.  Au- 
thorities succeeeded  in  keeping  the  two 
groups  apart  then,  but  the  spark  had  been 
struck. 

Where  do  these  young  people  get  the  idea 
that  when  the  law  displeases  them  the  thing 
to  do  is  get  together  enough  force  to  intimi- 
date the  law  or  take  it  into  their  own  hands? 
They  get  It  from  their  elders. 

When  pickets  turned  up  at  rocket  bases, 
national  attention  was  called  to  a  campaign 
of  sabotage  which  has  been  going  on  against 
the  Florida  East  Coast  RaUway  for  13 
months  In  that  period.  Columnist  Victor 
Rlesel  reports,  there  have  been  210  incidents 
of  sabotage,  assault  and  shooting.  The  dam- 
age total  has  reached  almost  $1  million. 
Rlesel  called  it  a  war.  The  weapons  have 
included  dynamite,  acid,  and  bullets. 

In  New  York  City  a  few  days  ago,  half  a 
million  children  were  truants  from  school 
in  a  planned  boycott  which  was  organized, 
promoted,  and  carried  out  by  adults.  Similar 
boycotts  have  been  organized  in  some  other 
large  cities.  What's  this  about?  These  are 
demonstrations  aimed  at  forcing  school  au- 
thorities to  change  pupU-idacement  policies. 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  attracted 
worldwide  attention  through  a  long  series  of 
street  demonstrations  and  acts  of  violence. 
These  have  ustialiy  involved  children  or  stu- 
dents, but  almost  Invariably  they  have  been 
organized  and  promoted  by  adults. 

The  organizing  and  the  incitement  of  vio- 
lence have  occurred  from  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  They  have  been  promoted  on 
one  hand  by  those  trying  to  tear  down  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  practices,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  those  trying  to  prevent  use 
of  the  supremacy  of  Federal  law  to  change 
conditions. 

The  National  Capital  last  aununer  was  the 
scene  of  a  massive  civil  rights  "march."  It 
was  carried  off  without  violence.  Neverthe- 
less. It  was  a  calculated  attempt  to  impress 
Congress  with  the  sheer  size  of  a  crowd  in 
the  streets. 

In  an  Indiana  district  last  fall  the  opening 
of  a  school  was  forcibly  prevented  by  block- 
ades set  up  by  adults  to  prevent  buses  from 
reaching  the  school.  This  was  the  method 
chosen  by  a  group  of  parents  to  protest  the 
decision  of  school  authorities  to  continue 
use  of  buildings  the  parenta  thought  w«-e 
not  safe. 

The  common  thread  which  runa  through 
all  of  these  examples — cmd  there  are  count- 
less others — is  the  resort  to  crowd  action  or 
to  violence,  either  open  or  stealthy,  to  change 


le^al  authority  or  simply  in  substitution  for 
it.    They  are  attempts  to  exrwess  "righta"  in 
terma  of  the  biggeet  crowd  or  the  strongest 
force. 
This  is  the  road  to  anarchy. 


WaskinftoB  Rqiort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  ALOE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of 
February  15,1964: 

Washington    Rzpokt:     Aickrican    Przstigx 

Sinks  as  Confusion  Rkions 

(By  Congressman  Bkttcx  Algek,  Fifth 

District,  Texas) 

American  prestige  aroimd  the  world  has 
never  been  lower.  In  less  than  3  months 
our  confused  and  worried  foreign  policy  has 
resulted  in  more  widespread  anti-American- 
ism, more  insults  to  our  flag  and  American 
officials,  a  more  rapid  decline  in  n.S.  pres- 
tige than  ever  before.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  seem  \inable  or 
unwtUlng  to  cope  with  the  almost  daUy 
crisea  and  aa  each  new  anti-American  epl- 
aode  explodes  offer  the  aame  tired  explana- 
tion, "We   were  taken  by  surprise." 

Juat  1  day's  news  on  January  31  offered 
the  following: 

1.  Panama:  The  riots  that  erupted  Jan- 
uary 9  brought  old  resentmenta  to  the  sur- 
face, severed  diplomatic  relations,  led  to 
demands  for  revising  the  Canal  Zone  treaty. 
Panama  demanded  the  Organization  of 
American  States  condemn  the  United  States 
for  aggreeaion.  Prospect:  Worsening  rela- 
tions, prolonged  bitterness  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

a.  Germany:  An  American  T-39  unarmed 
Jet  trainer  that  strayed  into  East  Germany 
was  shot  down  and  three  American  airmen 
killed.  We  protested.  The  Communists  re- 
turned the  bodies  of  our  airmen.  Prospect: 
No  action  by  the  United  States  anticipated 
and  more  incidents  and  probably  American 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  and  her 
stooges. 

3.  Cyprus:  Fierce  Greek-Turkish  rivalry 
erupted  in  December.  Both  of  these  nations 
are  U.S.  allies.  Although  the  British  have 
assxmied  the  responsibility  for  keeping  peace 
on  the  island,  the  violence  was  directed 
against  the  United  States.  It  was  our  Bn- 
bassy  that  was  Ixxnbed  and  our  Ambassador 
whose  life  was  threatened.  Prospect:  Con- 
tinued violence  with  incre«ued  anti-Ameri- 
canism and  the  possibiUty  that  the  situation 
will  be  tiu-ned  over  to  the  U.N.  which  will 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  send  in  troops. 

4.  Vietnam:  Last  November's  coup  was 
followed  by  a  countercoup  with  charges  ot 
neutralism,  betrayal,  and  revenge.  The 
United  States  worries  about  the  future  and 
apparently  has  no  ccHitrol  over  the  situation 
or  effective  means  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  CcKnmunlsts.  a  war  which  we  re- 
fuse to  recognize  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American  boys  are  dying  in  it.  Prospect:  A 
long,  drawn-out  fight  with  victory  over  the 
Communists  uncertain. 

These  events,  reported  on  one  day,  were 
followed  by  Castro's  contemptuous  move  cut- 
ting off  the  water  to  Ouantanamo;  In  ICexi- 
oo  the  Red  Chinese  are  making  a  strong  bid 
for  Mexican  recognition  of  Red  China;  in 
Brazil,  President  Goulart  and  his  strongly 
pro-Oommunlst  cabinet  is  preparing  to  rec- 


ognize Red  China;  France  has  already  given 
recognition  to  the  Communists;  the  Organi- 
zation off  American  States  finds  proof  that 
Cuba  is  guilty  of  subversion  and  sabotage 
in  Venezuela;  Britain  tells  the  United  States 
she  plans  to  Increase  trade  with  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  whole  Communist 
world. 

Why?  Why  is  anti-Americanism  increas- 
ing around  the  world?  'What  has  hi^pened 
to  U.S.  leadership? 

Some  reasons  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  a  firm,  understandable  foreign 
policy  backed  up  by  the  will  to  win  a  cold 
war. 

2.  Appeasement  of  the  Communists  under 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

3.  Secret  deals,  beginning  at  Tehran, 
Talta,  and  Potsdam  and  continuing  at  least 
through  the  Panama  memorandum  of  last 
June  have  resulted  in  concessions  to  the 
Communists  and  others  who  have  used  them 
against  us. 

4.  BUllons  in  foreign  aid  which  have  gone 
to  strengthen  Communist  countries  and 
those  alined  with  the  Communists;  have 
built  up  foreign  competition  with  American 
industries  helping  to  strengthen  foreign 
economies  at  the  expense  of  oxir  own. 

6.  The  continual  Communist-inspired 
harangue  against  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  where  we  pay  most  of  the 
bills  but  are  outvoted  by  Communists  and 
emerging  nations,  many  of  whom  pay  noth- 
ing or  next  to  nothing. 

Since  Franklin  Roosevelt  forced  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  in  1933,  giving  the 
Communists  respectabUity  and  starting  them 
on  the  road  to  a  world  power,  succeeding 
Democratic  administrations  have  shown  the 
same  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  and  its  goal  to  dominate  the 
world.  They  refuse  to  believe  Conununlst 
leaders  who  boldly  state  they  will  destroy 
capitalism,  bury  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  the  victors  in  a  world  in  which  our  chil- 
dren will  live  under  communism. 

We  can  save  the  United  States.  We  need 
to  take  action  now. 

1.  We  should  announce  a  foreign  policy 
that  is  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  and  which  will  preserve  freedom  in 
the  world.  This  means  (a)  reinstating  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  (b)  get  the  Communists 
out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (c)  serre 
notice  that  Communist  aggression  or  subver- 
slon  against  any  free  nation  will  be  met  with 
retaliation  against  the  core  of  the  conspiracy, 
Soviet  Russia. 

2.  We  should  maintain  our  military 
strength,  making  it  perfectly  dear  that  we 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  protect  our- 
selves and  any  nation  which  will  stand  with 
UB  in  defense  of  freedom. 

3.  We  should  strengthen  our  own  economy, 
which  undergirda  our  military  atrength,  by 
putting  an  end  to  wasteful  spending.  Federal 
controls,  and  welfare  programs  that  weaken 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  threaten 
the  freedoms  of  our  people  at  home. 


Wluit  Meat  Imports  Really  Mean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Drovers  Journal 
restates  the  problem  of  beef  Imports  In 
clearly  understandable  terms  and  makes 
some  observations  which  are  mart  time- 
ly.   The  administration  persists  In  bdng 


ineffectual  In  meeting  this  problon.  at 
grave  peril  to  the  coimtiy. 
The  editorial  follows: 

What  Meat  Imports  Rxallt  Mkan 
Forgetting  percentages  and  vague  refer- 
ences to  how  mxKh  meat  Imports  into  the 
,  United  States  are  up.  Just  what  do  these  im- 
ports mean  to  American  cattlemen  in  terms 
of  lost  market? 

This  question  Is  answered  quite  graphical- 
ly in  a  report  which  Joe  Beam,  president  of 
the  Ohlo^  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  and 
James  H.  Warner,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  feed- 
ers, relef^i(d  to  the  membership  recently. 

Starting  with  a  figure  of  1,886,400,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1963,  they  calculate  that 
this  is  the  equivalent  of  3,250,000  cattle  re- 
placed by  imported  beef. 

Then  they  go  back  beyond  this  figure  and 
calculate  that  also  replaced  are  4,010,000  cat- 
tle in  a  second  herd  needed  to  produce  3.26 
million  slaughter  cattle.  They  arrive  at  this 
figure  on  the  basis  of  aUowlng  for  3,820,000 
breeding  cowa  (figuring  an  8&-percent  calf 
crop),  and  190.000  bulla  (figuring  one  bull 
for  each  20  cows) . 

In  addition,  they  assume,  there  must  be  a 
third  herd  producing  replacements.  For  this 
they  allowed  460,000  2-year-old  cows  for  re- 
placement; 220.000  2-year-old  bulls  for 
replacement;  460,000  yearling  heifers  to  re- 
place the  2-year-olda;  22.000  yearling  bulls  to 
replace  the  2-year-olds;  460.000  heifer  calves 
to  replace  the  yearlings;  22,000  bull  calves  to 
replace  the  yearlings;  all  this  adds  up  to 
1,416,000  head  of  growing  cattle  to  replace 
the  second  herd. 

To  what  does  all  of  this  add  up?  Well. 
3,260,000  slaughter  cattle  replaced  by  the 
1963  imports.  4,010,000  breeding  cattle  to  pro- 
duce the  3.26  milUon  slaughter  cattle,  and 
1,416.000  breeding  cattle  to  replace  the  sec- 
ond herd,  which  adds  up  to  a  grand  total  of 
8,676,000  head  of  cattle  replaced  by  the  beef 
and  veal  being  imported  at  the  1963  rate. 
Startling?  Yes,  but  we  don't  stop  there. 
How  mimy  acres  of  U.S.  land  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  pasture,  hay,  and 
grain  to  maintain  8,676,000  additional  cattle? 
At  5  acres  per  head,  if  woiUd  take  43380,000 
acres. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  the 
Inconsistency  of  our  permitting  such  im- 
ports to  continue  on  the  present  scale.  For 
how  can  we  do  so  and  stlU  Justify  the  push 
for  farm  acreage  control  legislation?  How 
can  we  do  so  and  puah  for  legialatlon  to  fl^t 
rural  and  agri-business  underempioyment? 
How  can  we  do  so  and  still  concern  our- 
selves with  the  need  for  a  higher  level  of 
business  activity,  economic  growth,  and  gross 
national  product?  Meat  imports  on  the  pres- 
ent scale  are  definitely  a  negative  factor  to 
agriculture,  and  to  tbe  general  economy  as 
well. 

"Cattlemen  and  agri-business  both  lose.- 
asserted  Becun  and  Warner.  "First,  they  lose 
because  Imported  beef  and  veal  replaces  U.S. 
production.  U.S.  producers  are  losing  at  the 
rate  of  3,260,000  cattle  multipUed  by  1,000 
pounds  multiplied  by  25  cents  per  po\ind  or 
$812,400,000  annually.  And  agrl-busineaa 
loses,  too. 

"Second,  UJS.  producers  are  losing  because 
1,886,000  pounds  of  imported  beef  and  veal 
helped  depress  the  live  value  of  every  cattle 
in  the  United  States  sold  for  slaughter.  How 
much?  Nobody  knows.  We  do  know  that 
28.100,000  cattle  slaughtered  in  1963  multi- 
plied by  $36  per  head  is  another  loss  of  $983,- 
500,000.  A  total  loss  of  $1,796  million.  Agrt- 
business  loses,  too." 

llie  Ohioans  concede  that  part  of  the  re- 
duced income  potential  which  U.S.  cattlemen 
suffered  during  1963  probably  was  catiaed  by 
too  much  UB.  beef  and  other  meats,  and 
partly  by  too  many  eattto  of  too  heavy 
weights.  6ut  they  question  the  propriety 
of  blaming  overproduction  as  the  basis  of 
the  cattleman's  low-price  tzoubles  through 
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Bom  May  0.  1932.  in  Denver,  he  attended 
;  Denver  High  School,  managed  a  B-mlnus 
average  and  went  out  for  football,  basket- 
baU,.  and  hasehall.  "but  I  never  got  a  letter 
In  anything." 

When  he  was  admitted  to  the  nniversity 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder  there  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  would  have  to  work  to  pay 
his  tuition.  Moses  Player,  his  70-year-old 
father,  was  gassed  In  Prance  In  World  War  I 
and  receives  a  disability  pension.  His  mother 
worked  as  a  cook  at  Colorado  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  Denver. 

STTTDIEO   in  CKRMANT 

College,  he  recalls,  was  much  the  same  as 
high  school:  "Got  the  same  B-mlnus  major- 
ing in  International  relations  and  played 
the  same  football,  basketball,  and  baseball 
without  winning  a  letter." 

While  at  Boulder  he  took  part  In  demon- 
stratlons  In  support  of  the  sit-ins  In  the 
South  and  he  picketed  In  the  boycott  cam- 
paign directed  at  the  Woolworth  chain. 

Armed  with  a  B.A.  and  a  scholarship,  he 
went  to  Germany  and  studied  a  year  at  Er- 
langen  University  near  Nuremberg,  then 
served  2  years  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Army  In  Germany  and  Prance.  He  already 
spoke  Spanish  and  his  years  In  Europe  gave 
him  fluent  German  and  Prench. 

After  discharge  he  retiimed  to  Boulder, 
where  he  took  an  M.A.  In  political  science. 
concentrating  on  Africa.  This  time  he 
avoided  sports  and  managed  nearly  straight 
A's.  He  also  met  Barbara  Brown,  a  girl  from 
Okmulgee.  Okla.,  who  was  teaching  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  School  for 
Delinquent  Girls  In  Denver.  Plve  months 
after  the  first  date  they  were  married. 

TAJLES  A  "DTTLL"  JOB 

That  was  in  1960.  He  took  a  'dull"  Job  In 
Washington  doing  research  on  French-speak- 
ing Africa  for  th^  Army.  But  he  didn't  stay 
long.  In  1962  he  was  accepted  Into  the 
Porelgn  Service  as  a  noncareer  officer. 

Ghana  is  Mr.  Player's  first  poet.  He  and 
his  wife  now  have  two  children,  Marzella, 
3,  and  Monte,  9  months,  who  was  born  In 
Accra. 

Mr.  Player  works  In  the  Embassy's  politi- 
cal section.  "But  the  staff  Is  so  small  you 
have  a  hand  In  everything,"  he  said.  "Eco- 
nomics, labor.    The  legal  side  of  things." 

"And  of  course,"  he  added,  "things  are 
happening  here." 


Sdeace  Maozine  Focatet  Attention  on 
Coagrcis  and  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TnfNzssEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  comes  under 
the  microscope  of  Science,  the  weekly 
magazine  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  Its  February  7 
issue.  The  article,  which  leads  the  news 
and  comment  section  of  this  distin- 
guished publication,  devotes  particular 
attention  to  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

John  Walsh,  author  of  the  article, 
notes  tliat  "Just  as  a  connoisseur  of  foot- 
bcUl  often  watches  the  line  play  rather 
than  the  backfleld,  an  observer  of  Con- 


gress can  instructively  focus  attention 
on  the  apprt^rlatlons  process." 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  will  find  this  article  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  I  commend  it  to  their 
reading  as  well  as  others.  It  is  a  well- 
written,  interesting,  and  analytical  ar- 
ticle, and  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  article  follows: 
Appropriations:    Thb    Carncs    or   Congress 

OiTEN  Slight  an  InnxA  Redoubt  or  thx 

System 

(By  John  Walsh) 

The  literature  of  analysis  and  abxise  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  a  rich  one,  but  for  a  year  or 
two  it  has  been  evident  that  criticism  of 
the  National  Legislature  has  been  mounting 
toward  one  of  its  periodic  peaks. 

Liberal  critics  argue  that  Congress  Is  un- 
responsive to  the  exigencies  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  century.  Resistance  to  innovat- 
ing legislation  they  attribute  to  rigid  rules 
and  customs  which  they  claim  make  Con- 
gress, In  practice,  an  extremely  undemocratic 
Institution.  Concentrated  fire  has  been 
turned  on  the  Senate  filibuster  and  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  broader  criti- 
cism Is  directed  at  a  feudallstlc  committee 
system,  which,  fused  to  the  principle  of 
seniority,  makes  the  inheritance  of  power  in 
Congress   depend    primarily    on    survival. 

While  study  of  congressional  pathology  U 
popular  theee  days,  relatively  little  attention 
Is  paid  to  an  extremely  significant  area  of 
action — the  domain  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Be- 
cause appropriations  business  Is  so  com- 
plicated and  is  usually  conducted  so  dis- 
creetly In  committee  and  so  smoothly  on  the 
floor,  the  public  is  likely  to  be  Uttle  aware  of 
Its  Import.  But  Just  as  a  connoisseur  of  foot- 
ball often  watches  the  line  play  rather  than 
the  backfield,  an  observer  of  Congress  can 
Instructively  focus  on  the  appropriations 
process. 

It  is  true  thsit  Representative  Otto  Pass- 
man, Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subootnmlttee 
which  deals  with  foreign  aid  appropriations. 
In  recent  yecu's  has  gained  public  notice  by 
organizing  an  annual  "Donnybrook"  over  the 
aid  program's  appro[X'latlons.  It  Is  also  true 
that,  with  much  less  spectacle,  Alsxbt 
Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  as  chairman 
of  two  Appropriations  Subcommittees  which 
control  the  funds  for  the  space  program  and 
the  National  Science  Poundatlon,  exercises 
a  strong  Infiuenoe  over  the  Federal  science 
effort. 

It  Is  gratefully  acknowledged  within  the 
medical  reeearch  community,  also,  that  Rep- 
resentative John  Pocabtt,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Senator  Lism  Hnx, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  have  used  their  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  chairmanships  to 
enhance  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Federal 
health  reeearch  program.  But  the  system 
which  gives  these  men  their  leverage  seems 
to  get  Uttle  attention. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  derive 
their  Influence  from  a  main  well  of  congres- 
sional authority,  the  right  to  spend  or  with- 
hold money.  Federal  programs  which  Involve 
the  spending  of  money  require  a  dual  legisla- 
tive process — authorization  and  appropria- 
tion. Standing  legislative  conunlttees  like 
Armed  Services,  Interior,  Public  Works,  or 
Education  and  Labor  in  the  House,  for  ex- 
ample, mxist  first  report  legislation  contain- 
ing an  authorization  for  a  particular  sum. 
When  this  bill  passes  the  House,  then  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  hearings  of 
Its  own,  sends  along  for  enactment  an  appro- 
priations measure  which  actually  provides 
the  money. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  cul- 
tivates a  reputation  for  flne-tooth-cocnb  tac- 
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tics  and  fnigaUty.  Often  Hcmse  Appropria- 
tions recommends  a  smaller  sum  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  authorization,  and  the 
House  usually  follows  its  advice  on  money 
matters. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  the  House  has  gen- 
erally been  lees  liberal  with  appropriations 
than  the  Senate,  and  a  pattern  has  emerged 
under  which  the  House  sets  a  low  figure, 
the  Senate  sets  a  higher  one,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  roughly  split  in  conference.  Also, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  tends 
to  give  special  attention  to  growth  sectors 
of  the  budget,  as  its  action  on  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
National  Science  Poundatlon  last  year  indi- 
cated. 

.It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  examine 
how  this  House  committee  operates,  not  only 
because  of  its  power  but  because  in  many 
ways  it  epitomizes  the  congressional  system 
and  Ulvistrates  how  formidable  are  the  inter- 
nal obstacles  to  reform. 

HAKO    WORK    A   TRADITION 

ApiMxiprlations  members  are  proud  of  the 
committee  tradition  of  hard  work  on  the  dull 
detaU  of  appropriations  measiires,  and  this 
Industrlousness  gives  them  an  expertise 
which  makes  it  perllovis  for  nonmembers  to 
challenge  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Because  of  Its  reputation  for  resistance  to 
spending,  and  because  the  committee  deals 
vrtth  every  spending  measure,  the  committee 
regards  Itself,  and  Is  regarded  in  the  House, 
as  a  bastion  against  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sional fiscal  authority  by  the  Executive. 

Unity  of  action  is  a  secret  of  power  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  this 
unity  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  remarkable,  since 
the  committee  is  the  largest  in  Congress, 
with  60  members,  30  of  them  Democrats  and 
20  from  the  Republican  minority.  But  the 
united  front  which  the  conmilttee  usually 
presents  is  the  manifestation  of  a  well-run 
hierarchy,  which  is  the  committee's  real  or- 
ganizational form. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  tax-writing  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  the  three  committees 
to  which  assignment  is  most  highly  coveted 
in  the  House.  Winning  a  place  on  any  of 
them  ordinarily  requires  a  waiting  period  of 
several  terms  from  the  time  a  Congressman 
is  first  elected.  Moving  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  means  sacrificing  seniority 
built  up  on  another,  less  exalted  committee 
and  starting  again  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seniority  ladder. 

Eligibility  depends  first  on  the  location  of 
a  candidate's  district,  since  geographical  bal- 
ance is  one  of  the  time-honored  ways  of  in- 
suring that  regional  interests  are  repre- 
sented. A  Junior  member  who  has  won  a 
reputation  as  a  maverick  or  troublemaker, 
or  who  simply  talks  too  much,  is  unlikely  to 
get  the  necessary  backing  from  his  col- 
leagues or  the  party  leaders  which  is  neces- 
sary for  assignment  to  Appropriations.  The 
aspirant  must,  in  short,  have  demonstrated 
that  he  lives  by  what  has  been  called  the 
Rayburn  rule  of  conduct  in  the  House:  "to 
get  along,  go  along." 

The  new  member  finds  that  Joining  the 
committee  does  make  a  difference.  Federal 
agencies  are  anxious  to  oblige  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  oversees  their  budgets. 
The  military  services  seem  to  be  particularly 
alert  to  the  Implications,  and  as  one  member 
put  it,  "If  you  go  anyplace  abroad  they 
practically  meet  you  with  a  brass  band." 
There  is  a  feeling  current  in  Congress  that 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  get  more  for  his  district. 

But  in  committee  matters  the  new  mem- 
ber finds  himself  very  much  an  apprentice. 
Assignments  to  subcommittees  are  entirely 
in  the  gift  of  the  chairman,  and  Junior  mem- 
bers almost  always  get  posts  on  minor  sub- 
committees, or  even,  for  a  time,  on  no  sub- 
committee at  all. 


At  subcommittee  and  committee  meetings 
the  tenderfoot  is  expected  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  He  Is  advised  to  pick  some  rather 
marrow  and  often  obscure  area  of  specializa- 
tion and  spend  a  few  years  in  mastering  it. 
His  elders  on  the  committee  are  regarded  as 
his  betters,  and  the  Junior  member  will  be 
discoTiraged  from  offering  criticism  or 
amendments  much  more  sternly  than  on 
other  committees. 

Appropriations  is  a  highly  compartmen- 
talized committee.  The  13  subcommittees  are 
the  operating  units,  with  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  wielding  decisive  Influence  within 
their  special  flelds.  The  committee  seems  to 
be  ruled  by  a  kind  of  board  of  directors, 
headed  by  the  chairman  and  including  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees. Partisanship  within  appropriations 
appears  to  be  a  diminished  element,  sup- 
planted to  some  extent  by  the  committee's 
economizing  esprit  de  corps. 

Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  Representative  Clarxnck  Cannon, 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  who  is  84  years  old. 
Cannon  has  sat  in  Congress  for  40  years,  has 
served  as  parliamentarian,  and  literally 
wrote  the  book,  "Cannon's  Procedures,"  used 
to  untangle  parliamentary  snarls  in  the 
House. 

chairman's    OPTION 

The  committee's  rules  enable  Cannon  to 
appoint  subcommittee  chairmen  without 
regard  to  seniority,  and  he  seems  to  have 
handpicked  men  for  special  Jobs,  as  in  thb 
case  of  Passman,  but  the  chairman's  power 
depends  on  his  working  relations  with  the 
senior  members  of  the  committee  of  both 
parties  and  he  cannot  afford  to  offend  them 
unduly,  nor  they  him. 

Cooperation  is  the  watchword  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  differences  are  settled  privately. 
Virtually  all  appropriations  hearings  are  held 
in  executive  session,  which  means  that  public 
and  press  are  excluded.  Congressmen  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee holding  hearings  are  not  welcome 
at  the  sessions,  and  this  even  goes  for  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  most  other  commit- 
tees. 

At  the  final  "markup"  sessions  of  a  sub- 
committee, when  an  appropriations  bill  Is 
being  put  In  final  form  for  forwarding  to  the 
committee,  Cannon  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  are  usually  on  hand. 

Meetings  of  the  full  committee  tend  to  be 
cut  and  dried.  It  ts  the  practice  of  the 
committee  not  to  fvirnish  members  the  pub- 
lished hearings  or  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion until  the  day  action  is  to  be  taken. 
Moet  significant,  the  report  which  explains 
the  committee's  treatment  of  a  bill  is  printed 
before  the  meeting,  with  the  obvious  impli- 
cation that  no  changes  will  be  made  and  that 
the  function  of  the  full  committee  is  simply 
to  relay  the  bill  from  the  subcommittee  to 
the  House  floor. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  staff,  which 
compiles  hearings  and  writes  reports,  is  re- 
garded as  both  competent  and  bard  working. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  material 
they  deal  with  and  the  committee's  mode  of 
operation,  the  staff  is  felt  to  exercise  unusu- 
ally strong  Influence.  As  one  fairly  Junior 
member  of  the  committee  put  it,  "It's  a  good 
staff,  and  they  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  say." 

The  mechanics  of  power  in  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  are  exemplified  in  the 
concentration  of  senior  members  on  the  most 
important  subcommittees  to  form  a  kind  of 
interlocking  directorate.  Cannon  himself  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  which  is  still  probably  the  fulcrum 
of  internal  infiuence  in  Congress.  Thomas 
is  not  only  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  and  of  the  Deficiencies 
Subconunlttee,  which  handles  the  sensitive 
matter  of  supplemental  appropriations,  but 


is  also'  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. Fogabtt,  in  addition  to  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee,  Is  a  member  at  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee.  As  one  Con- 
gressman observed,  "six  or  seven  guys  have 
It  sewed  up." 

This  lack  of  pure  democracy  from  time  to 
time  ignites  protests  from  Inside  and  outside 
the  committee.  In  the  waning  days  of  the 
last  session,  for  example.  Representative 
Charles  S.  Joxlson,  Democrat,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, made  public  his  resentment  at  being 
refused  permission  to  flle  separate  and  dis- 
senting views  on  an  appropriations  measure. 
This  is  a  privilege  granted  to  members  in 
most  committees. 

JoELsoN  objected  to  the  committee  report 
on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  biU  be- 
cause he  felt  the  full  committee  had  not 
been  given  enough  time  to  study  the  matter. 

A    FASCINATING    JOB 

Despite  this  incident,  JpxLSON  is  pleased 
with  his  committee  assignment.  He  says 
that  while,  to  outsiders,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  member  "might  seem  a  glorified 
accountant,"  he  has  a  fascinating  Job  because 
it  is  the  only  place  "from  which  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  whole  sweep  of  government," 
This  fascination,  says  Joelson,  is  what 
"makes  it  so  frustrating  that  it  isn't  more 
democratic." 

While  Joelson  clashed  with  Cannon  and 
has  reservations  about  the  committee's  work- 
ings, he  at  the  same  time  also  displajrs  an 
obviously  genuine  respect  for  the  chairman, 
whose  command  of  appropriations  detail  Is 
legendary.  Of  Cannon,  Joelson  says,  "al- 
though I  differ  with  him  on  procedural  mat- 
ters, I  am  amazed  at  his  sharpness  and  dedi- 
cation." 

Joelson 's  mixed  feelings  suggest  the  con- 
tradiction Which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  congressional  reform.  The  sys- 
tem is  undemoc'atic,  but  nobody  seems  to 
have  put  forward  a  fundamentally  different 
alternative  which  is  likely  to  work  better. 
Committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen  in 
most  cases  are  acknowledged  to  know  their 
business  well. 

subcommittek  powers 

Thomas  and  Pocartt  are  good  examples  of 
subcommittee  doyens  who  are  conscientious 
and  well-informed  about  activities  in  their 
Jurisdictions.  They  may  not.  In  fact,  have 
the  scientific  backgrounds  necessary  to  make 
technical  Judgments  on  research  programs, 
but  their  grasp  of  agency  operations  and  the 
way  they  go  about  making  decisions  on  ap- 
propriations questions  has  earned  them  re- 
gard as  well  as  awe  among  officials  of  agencies 
whose  budgets  they  handle. 

Defenders  of  the  system  are  easy  to  find. 
Representative  Joe  L.  Evtns,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  stands  above  the  half- 
way jwsltlon  on  the  seniority  ladder  and 
is  an  example  of  the  loyal  Appropriations 
committeeman.  Evins  Is  author  of  a  book, 
"Understanding  Congress,"  published  last 
year  and  has  probably  thought  out  his  views 
more  systematically  than  many  of  his  col- 
leagues. Evnrs  is  convinced  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  the  seniority  system.  He  says 
he  is  convinced  that  if  Congress  were  given 
the  option  of  a  free  vote  for  committee  chair- 
man and  subcommittee  chairman,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  incumbents  would  be 
elected.  Many  Members  appear  to  feel  that 
seniority  is  the  principle  of  order  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  congressional  system  and  that  its 
aboltlon  would  bring  chaos.  Evxns  believes 
that  some  reforms  might  be  desirable,  but 
like  many  of  his  colleagues  he  does  not  dwell 
on  the  subject. 

As  to  Inequality  of  oppcM"tunity  and  In- 
fluence between  Junior  and  senior  members 
on  his  own  committee,  Representative  Evins 
points  to  the  Appropriations  CcMnmlttee  edu- 
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available  this  summer  for  approximately 
60  graduating  seniors  of  our  Nation's 
secondary  schools.  Designed  as  an  ex- 
periment In  ctmtroUed  educational  en- 
vironments, a  project  of  the  Institute  for 
Special  Programs  In  Education  will  con- 
duct a  program  on  board  the  Yankee 
Clipper  as  they  cruise  In  the  Caribbean 
and  along  the  coast  of  South  America. 
An  article  describing  this  interesting 
program  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe,  on  February  9,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Pripp.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  the  article  in  the  Congression- 
al Record: 

ScaoUkMSTUP    CkUISX    on    "CLJPFm" 

(By  WUllam  Frlpp) 

The  Yankee  Clipper  Ls  looking  for  some 
intellectual  ballast. 

Some  60  of  the  Nation's  top  secondary 
school  graduating  seniors  are  being  sought 
to  Join  the  vessel's  unique  educational  Odys- 
sey before  it  seta  sail  from  San  Juan  in  July. 

And  over  half  of  these  will  be  on  either 
f\ill  or  partial  scholarships,  reports  Bernard 
Goldhlrsh.  MIT  physicist  and  president  of 
the  Institute  for  Special  Programs  In  Educa- 
tion. 

About  30  full  and  15  partial  scholarships 
will  be  provided  In  this  Inaugural  seaborne 
edxicatlonal  program,  Ooldhlrsh  says. 

Por  the  nonscholarshlp  voyager  the  Carib- 
bean trip  win  cost  $1,790. 

The  student  being  sought  for  the  program. 
Ooldhlrsh  explains,  will  be  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  emotional  ^i6aturlty.  capacity  for 
sustained  reasoning,  creative  potential,  and 
breadth  of  curiosity. 

Many  graduating  secondary  school  seniors 
are  "now  at  a  critical  point  in  their  lives. 
groping  for  self-concepts  and  adult  roles." 
he  continues. 

The  Clipper  program,  through  It  emphasis 
on  integrating  the  various  disciplines,  will 
help  the  student  realize  that  there  Is  a  rel- 
evancy In  what  he  Is  learning,  Ooldhlrsh 
adds. 

Why  a  shipboard  education? 

The  vessel.  Ooldhlrsh  explains,  will  "pro- 
vide a  controlled  environment  free  from  out- 
side disturbances  and  artificial  structures 
and  an  ideal  setting  for  rigorous  academic 
effort." 

In  port  for  2  days  after  each  4  days  at  sea, 
the  Clipper  wlU  offer  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  local  Intellectuals,  govern- 
ment ofDclals,  business  and  labor  leaders, 
and  student  contemporaries. 

The  trip  will  touch  major  cities  In  the 
Caribbean,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
Mexico. 

The  faculty  consists  of  10  Ph.  D.  candidates 
frcHn  Harvard  and  MIT. 

Courses  taught  will  be  physics,  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  economics.  English,  social 
psychology,  biological  science,  political 
science,  esthetics,  and  philosophy. 

To  Insure  the  program's  Interdisciplinary 
approach,  the  faculty  member  will  orient 
himself  on  each  of  the  other  fields  before  the 
trip.  On  iMard  they  will  exchange  lecture 
notes. 

Ttie  academic  day  will  consist  of  morning 
lectures,  afternoon  seminars,  and  evening  re- 
flection and  study. 

Recreational  activities  will  Include  cham- 
ber and  folk  music,  sailing,  astronomy  and 
navigation,  photography,  and  dramatics. 

The  Institute  for  Special  Programs  In  Edu- 
cation, which  is  administering  the  trip.  Is  a 
nonprofit  educational  organization  conduct- 
ing research  in  teaching-learning  methods 
located  at  90  Pembroke  Street. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Ooldhlrsh  at 
the  institute. 
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IN  THE  HOXJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  been  more  than 
normally  upset  by  the  many  eruptions  in 
various  parts  of  our  world  affecting  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Chief  amongst  these  disturbances  Is 
the  unsolved  and  particularly  disturbing 
situation  in  Panama. 

Although  some  of  us  are  completely  at 
a  loss  for  answers  to  this  problem,  we 
must  admit  that  one  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Daiokl  J.  Flood, 
of  the  11th  Pennsylvania  E>lstrlct,  has 
repeatedly  and  accurately  advised  the 
House,  the  administration,  and  the 
public  of  the  deteriorating  relations  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States. 

Recently  Congressonan  Flood  sent  an- 
other of  a  series  of  memorandums  to  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Speaker!  believe  this 
important  document  should  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Jantjaxt  7,  1964. 

Thk  PRESroiNT, 

The  Whte  House. 

Mk.  PsEsmnrr:  Among  the  most  crucial 
subjects  erf  policy  determination  now  facing 
our  Government  are  thoee  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  matters  have  been 
under  active  consideration  in  the  Congress 
for  a  period  of  years. 

Under  the  clarifications  so  far  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  congressional  debates 
and  hearings,  the  prlncli>al  Issues  established 
Include: 

(a)  The  paramount  question  of  safeguard- 
ing n.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal,  which  since  1955 
have  been  seriously  Jeopardized  through  the 
process  of  piecemeal  erosions,  some  of  which 
have  been  counter  to  the  formal  expressions 
of  the  Con^eos  and  opposed  to  the  ofllcial 
policies  of  the  United  States  as  followed  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

(b)  The  problem  of  the  major  operational 
Improvement  and  increase  of  transit  capacity 
of  the  existing  canal  by  means  of  its  major 
modification  to  embody  the  principles  of  the 
Terminal  Lake — third  locks  modernization 
program.  This  solution,  developed  In  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  as  the  result  of 
World  War  II  exf>erlence,  has  been  author- 
itatively recognized  as  providing  at  mini- 
mum cost  the  best  operational  canal  prac- 
ticable of  achievement. 

(c)  The  matter  of  a  new  canal  at,  or  near, 
the  present  site  or  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  canal 
enterprise,  their  unimpaired  continuance 
gently  requires  a  reaflirmatlon  of  o\ir  policy 
along  the  lines  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 106  (Cannon  resolution) .  In  this  con- 
nection it  has  long  been  clear  to  Informed 
and  thoughtful  persons  that  the  Panama 
Canal  could  not  have  been  constructed  nor 
subsequently  maintained  and  operated  with 
less  authority  vested  In  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States  than  that  expressly  granted 
under  the  190S  treaty  with  Panama. 
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During  recent  years  our  Oovernment  has 
yielded  to  poUtlcally  and  communlstically 
motivated  and  ever  increasing  demands  of 
Panama,  at  times  featured  by  mob  violence 
requiring  the  use  of  the  UJ3.  Army  to  protect 
the  Canal  Zone  against  invasion,  sabotage, 
and  outright  violence.  The  time  has  come 
to  check  these  dangerous  erosions  and  to  re- 
assert our  time-honored  canal  policy  squarely 
based  on  treaties;  otherwise,  chaos  wUl  in- 
evitably result  and  the  United  States  will 
lose  the  canal  and  international  communism 
wUl  take  over  not  only  the  Isthmus  but  also 
the  other  countries  In  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  Panama  Canal,  as  the 
B3rmbol  of  our  national  strength  and  determi- 
nation, is  the  greatest  single  buffer  against 
conquest  by  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  As 
such,  it  is,  indeed,  the  keystone  In  the  arch 
of  hemispheric  defense. 

As  to  the  modification  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  since  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb 
In  1945,  the  Issues  involved  In  this  important 
subject  have  been  persistently  confused  and 
delayed  by  advocates  of  the  discarded  plan  for 
a  sea  level  canal  at  Panama.  In  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  put  forth  a  mass  of 
misleading  ofllcial  and  unofficial  propaganda. 
Moreover,  the  recent  efforts  toward  modern- 
izing the  present  canal  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  symptomatic  treatments  rather 
than  realistic  solutions.  Thus,  they  alto- 
gether fall  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
the  major  operational  improvement  of  the 
exlsUng  canal  and  the  additional  trans- 
isthmian  facilities  for  the  Inevitable  de- 
mands of  Increased  traffic.  As  to  the  various 
means  proposed,  to  meet  these  problems, 
practically  all  the  distinguished  engineering 
and  other  leaders  who  participated  In  the 
construction  of  the  canal  and  many  other 
eminent  engineering,  navigational,  and  nu- 
clear warfare  experto  have  approved  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan  as  the  best 
solution.  See  attached  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Congress  for  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed In  these  regards. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  a  new  canal 
at  or  near  the  present  site  or  a  second  canal, 
this  problem  involves  decisions  of  the  gravest 
character,  which  must  not  be  made  lightly 
or  controlled  by  routine  groups  that  would 
benefit  from  their  own  recommendations  as 
has  been  attempted  In  the  past  with  tragic 
consequences.  The  Interests  supporting  such 
ex  parte  control  of  canal  policy  determina- 
tion include  the  following: 

(a)  Manufacturers  of  heavy  earth -moving 
machinery  seeking  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  A  limited  nimiber  of  professional  engi- 
neers, military  and  civilian,  associated  or 
hoping  to  be  connected  with  these  interests. 

More  than  30  years  of  delays,  confusion, 
and  procrastination  on  the  part  of  respon- 
sible officials  have  prevented  the  formulation 
of  an  adequate  plan  for  the  modernization 
of  the  present  canal  and  due  consideration 
of  the  most  obvious,  most  logical,  economic 
and  least  hazardous  plan— that  provided  in 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  design.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  required  vision 
and  leadership  will  not  come  from  routine 
agencies  on  matters  of  fundamental  plan- 
ning and  must  be  obtained  from  those  who 
are  Independent. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  especially 
noted  that  all  advocates  of  a  sea-level  project 
near  the  present  site  have  uniformly  ignored 
ttie  vltol  diplomatic  questions  that  would 
be  Involved  In  that  project.  These  are  the 
huge  indemnity  and  increased  annuity  to  be 
demanded  by  Panama  for  a  new  canal  treaty, 
the  reduction  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  limitation  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treatey.  In  contrast,  these  cru- 
cial diplomatic  questions  will  not  be  Involved 
in  the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  program 
for  modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  is  a  paramount  consideration. 
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The  proper  handling  cA  the  canal  problem 
would  be  an  achievement  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  our  country  and  all  nations  that 
use  the  canal  and  bring  great  distinction 
to  those  responsible  for  success. 

In  meeting  counter-arguments  against  the 
program  that  I  shall  later  outline,  which  are 
to  be  expected  from  routine  officials  and 
agencies,  attention  Is  invited  to  the  1939  third 
locks  project  fiasco  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Some 
•75  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  ex- 
pended on  an  understanding  that  was  later 
shown  to  be  a  navigational  monstrosity  and 
which  became  a  target  for  severe  criticism 
among  navigation  Interests  and  independent 
engineers  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject.  Moreover,  any  third  locks  project 
that  falls  to  eliminate  th^  Pedro  Miguel 
bottleneck  locks  and  to  consolidate  all 
Pacific  locks  in  new  structiires  near  Agua- 
dulce  (close  to  Miraflores)  to  create  a  sum- 
mit lake  anchorage  In  the  Paclflc  end  of 
the  canal  to  correspond  with  the  layout  at 
Oattui.  should  be  dismissed  as  imworthy  of 
serious  consideration,  however  plausibly  it 
may  be  lu'ged. 

The  following  action  program  for  the 
President  Is  recommended: 

(a)  Make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  positive 
reaffirmation  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  as  provided 
by  treaty  and  as  contemplated  In  House  Con- 
cmrent  Resolution  105  (Cannon)  and  House 
Concurrent   Resolution    113    (Plood). 

(b)  Send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
recommending  prompt  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Com- 
mission to  make  the  necessary  studies  and 
report  on  the  question  of  increased  facilities 
at  Panama  or  a  new  canal  on  some  other 
Isthmian  site  as  provided  in  H.R.  863  (Bow) , 
H.R.  3858  (Plood),  H.R.  6787  (Hosbctk)  and 
H.R.  8563  (Thompson  of  Texas). 

As  shown  by  the  sponsorship  of  pending 
measures  and  debates  In  the  House,  the  In- 
teroceanic canal  question  is  nonpartisan  and 
wUl  be  handled  on  the  highest  plane  of 
statesmanship.  Copies  of  the  resolutions  and 
bUls  mentioned  are  attached. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Plood, 
Member  of  Conffresa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, an  article  and  editorial  from  the  St, 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  January  24, 
1964,  concerning  the  excellent  testimony 
of  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Klamon  at  Wash- 
ington University  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  quality  stabilization  bill: 
(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Olobe-Democrat. 
Jan.  24, 1964] 
Just  Plain  Pkice  FtxiNc 

In  these  United  States,  if  a  man  is  out  to 
legalize  price  flxlng,  eliminate  competition, 
guarantee  his  profits,  or  bilk  the  consumer, 
it's  obvious  he's  not  going  to  say  so. 

More  likely  he  Is  going  to  conceal  his 
scheme  under  some  hlgh-falutln'.  altruistic- 
sounding  moniker  like  a  Quality  StabUlea- 
tlon  Act.    And  that's  what's  happening. 

Mlssourians  can  l3e  thankfiil  that  once 
again,  in  Congress  yesterday,  the  consumer's 


champion.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  profe_^ 
of  marketing  from  Washington  Univeratty. 
entered  the  lists  on  their  behalf.  Arrayed 
against  him  are  the  same  old  adversarlee: 
well-heeled  lobbyists  bcmkrolled  by  little 
bands  of  retaUers  seeking  Pederal  relief  from 
the  discipline  erf  the  marketplace. 

SpeclflcaUy,  the  QuaUty  SUbUisaUon  Act 
would  prohibit  any  merchant  from  selling  a 
naUcmal  brand  p>roduct  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  set  by  the  manufacturer.  This  means. 
of  course,  the  national  flxlng  of  prices  by  the 
manufacturer,  thus  circimiventlng  antitrust 
laws. 

It  means  the  stifling  of  competition  among 
retailers,  with  the  consimier  the  loser.  It 
means  soaring,  artificial  prices,  negating  any 
tax  cut  benefits  we  got  and  crippling  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  consumer  is  supposed  to  be  king  in 
a  free  enterfolse  sjrstem.  If  this  self-serving 
biU  were  passed,  his  crown  would  be  usurped 
by  the  manufacturer. 

The  motives  of  some  retailers  In  pushing 
the  measure  are  obvious.  They  are  afraid 
of  merchants  who  cut  prices  and  attract  new 
cuBtomers-^to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
They  are  palsied  with  fear  over  merchandisers 
who  pare  profits  on  single  Items  to  make  it  up 
In  volume — again  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Missouri  and  three  othM-  States  have  never 
had  nor  wanted  such  laws  (which  formerly 
went  under  the  zuime  of  "fair  trade"  icts.) 
Supreme  courts  of  23  other  States  have  ruled 
these  measxires  wholly  or  in  part  unconsti- 
tutional. 

They  are  balng  buried  State  by  State.  So 
reactionaries  Ire  Jockeying  to  foist  a  PedMiU 
price-flxlng  statute  on  the  whole  Nation — 
even  thought  States  don't  want  this  shackle 
on  free  enterprise. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Olobe-Democrat. 
Jan.  34. 19«4] 

Paici-PiiiNo     Bill    Awun-xn    as    Costly 

WotTLD  Cost  Public  $7  Billiqw  a  Tka^ 
Washington  Univxisitt  Pkofessob  I^sti- 
nss 

Washington. — ^A  bill  pending  in  Congress 
would  raise  the  prices  of  more  than  40  brand- 
ed goods  and  cost  the  pubUc  between  $7  and 
•14  billion  every  year  In  higher,  noncompeti- 
tive prices.  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  of  Wash- 
ington University,  said  here  Thursday. 

Professor  Baamon,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  university  and  economic  adviser  to  thr 
Consumer  Federation  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  Coimty,  testlfled  against  the  bill  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

The  hearing  originally  was  scheduled  for 
2  months  ago,  but  was  postponed  because  of 
President  Kennedy's  death.  Professor  Kla- 
mon pointed  out  that  leas  than  a  month  be- 
fore hU  death,  the  late  President  stated  his 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Falsely  labeled  the  "quality  stabilisation" 
bill,  it  has  "nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
quality,"  he  told  the  Senators.  It  is  aimed, 
he  charged,  at  repealing  and  destroying  all 
State  and  Pederal  antitrust  laws  as  applied  to 
trademarked,  or  name  brand  goods. 

Professor  Klamon  praised  the  press  in  Mis- 
souri, Including  the  Globe-Democrat,  and 
elsewhere  across  the  Nation  for  Its  exposure 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  bill. 

Lobbyists  advocating  the  measure  "are  not 
here  as  proponents  of  lower  prices  or  price 
freedom."  he  said.  "Rather  they  are  here  as 
they  always  have  been  to  flx  prices,  to  raise 
prices,  to  destroy  our  Federal  and  State 
antitrust  laws,  to  Interfere  with  the  market 
concept  of  pricing." 

An  exclusive  monopoly  Is  given  by  way  of 
a  patent  "to  reward  an  inventor  for  his  in- 
ventiveness," but  this  oontlnues  for  only  17 
years.  Professor  Klamon  noted. 

"The  bill  before  you."  he  tt^d  the  com- 
mittee, "would  give  the  owner  of  a  trade- 
mark, merely  because  he  uses  a  brand  or 
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Lucoln  Day  Message 


AuuTcrsary  of  LitlinauaB  ladepeodence 


EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


or  mcHiOAif 


m  THE  Honsi 
Monday, 


NQIELD. 


Mr.  BROO: 

February  16.  19 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  17. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  on 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONAT! 

or  nxiMoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1964 

Mr.  LEBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  the  distin- 
guished citizens  and  patriotic  service 
organizations  and  civic  groups  gather  at 
Lincoln's  Tomb  at  Springfield.  111.,  to 
commemorate  the  day  of  his  birth.  The 
American  Legion  celebrated  its  30th 
Annual  American  Legion  Pilgrimage  this 
year,  the  distinguished  national  com- 
mander, Daniel  J.  Foley,  of  the  American 
Legion  delivered  the  eulogy  of  the  day  to 
Lincoln's  memory,  as  follows: 

Lincoln  Day   Message,    1964 
(By  Daniel  F.  Foley) 

Nearly  100  years  ago.  while  serving  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Great 
Emanclf>ator  whom  we  honor  here  today  was 
cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  Tet,  he 
lives  today  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
for  his  great  humanitarian  works,  for  his 
compassion  toward  his  fellow  man.  for  his 
love  of  country  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life  In  the  cause  of  the  Republic  strong 
and  united. 

Less  than  100  days  ago,  another  President 
of  these  United  States  lost  bis  lift  In  the 
-same  manner.  While  these  two  men  were 
representative  of  opposite  political  parties — 
while  their  deaths  were  separated  by  nearly 
a  century — each  labored  In  his  own  time  and 
In  his  own  way  toward  an  Identical  objective. 
Both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  fought  the  good  flght  for  the  right 
of  every  man,  every  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation,  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  the  bright  promise  of 
freedom  envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
when  they  proclaimed  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  and  that  each  Is  "endowed 
with  certain  Inalienable  rights." 

Their  dissimilarities  were  as  striking  as 
their  similarities,  and  yet,  to  me.  here  is  a 
classic  Illustration  of  a  point  which  I  have 
stressed  so  many  times  since  becoming  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion — 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  ties  which  bind  free 
and  freedom -loving  men  together  are  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  the  forces  which  seek  to 
rend  them  apart. 

In  spite  of  so  many  superficial  values 
which  change  with  the  changing  times,  the 
eternal  values  of  truth,  of  devotion  to  high 
Ideals,  of  dedication  to  service  of  the  cause 
of  God  and  man,  remain  untouched  by  time 
and  circumstances. 

The  ideal  of  liberty  with  Justice  for  all  is 
as  precious  to  men  of  today  as  it  was  to  men 
of  Lincoln's  day,  and  Americans  of  today 
have  proved  as  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  the  ideals  in  which 
they  believe,  as  did  their  forebears  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

As  we  pause  here  In  the  presence  of  a  great 
American  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom; 
as  we  look  once  more  to  our  past  to  draw  new 
strength  to  sustain  us  for  today  and  for  to- 
morrow, we  cannot  help  but  feel  the  strong 
ties  created  by  the  many  parallels  between 
his  time  and  ours,  and  we  are  further 
strengthened  In  the  knowledge  that  we  share 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  membership  In  the 
greatest  society  on  earth,  the  society  of  free- 
men. 

Tet,  in  drawing  parallels,  we  find  that  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  Internally  and  Inter- 
nationally, marks  our  day  as  did  the  tragic 


suugi^le  which  pitted  brother  against  broth- 
er and  which  tried  the  soul  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

While  there  are  at  this  moment  no  great 
clashes  of  arms,  there  Is  isolated  skirmish- 
ing in  many  places  throvighout  the  wc»-ld,  all 
of  which  are  a  part  of  the  resounding  world- 
wide clash  of  ideologies  pitting  freemen 
against  those  who  would  enslave  them,  with 
the  freedom  of  all  mankind  hanging  In  the 
balance. 

The  American  way  of  life  was  strengthened 
by  men  such  as  Lincoln  who  had  the  courage 
to  flght  and  to  die  for  all  those  things  which 
they  held  dear.  This  way  of  life  has  been 
further  strengthened  and  jweserved  by  new 
generations  of  Americans  with  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  In  the  ensuing  99  years, 
and.  God  wiULng,  those  cherished  freedoms 
will  be  preserved  by  the  same  breed  of  man 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Bitter  strife  split  the  Union  which  Lincoln 
labored  so  tirelessly  to  preserve.  Bitter  dif- 
ferences, not  easily  reconcilable,  and  which 
may  not  be  resolved  in  our  time,  split  the 
world  today.  Then,  as  now,  we  lived  under 
the  premise  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
but  now,  as  then,  all  men  are  not  provided 
with  equal  opportunity  to  prove  that 
premise. 

To  be  sure,  much  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  great  Lincoln  laid  down  the  bur- 
dens of  state,  but  I  believe  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  much  as  he  would  have  liked  us  to. 
As  in  every  facet  of  life's  work,  while  much 
has  been  done,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  grovmd  of  freedom 
is  gained  by  Inches,  and  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  who  have  engaged  In  bitter  strife 
for  the  winning  and  preserving  of  freedom 
have,  in  so  many  Instances  seen  how  literally 
true  that  statement  is. 

In  some  of  the  most  brutual  combat  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  the  long  stalemated 
trench  warfare  of  World  War  I,  In  the  costly 
and  tortuous  breakthrough  at  Anzlo,  at 
Guadalcanal,  and  In  Innumerable  other  en- 
counters forever  enshrined  In  the  annals  of 
American  military  history,  members  of  the 
American  Legion  have  seen  the  ground  ot 
freedom  literally  gained  by  inches. 

Let  us  here  resolve  to  safeguard  those 
precious  Inches  of  freedom  that  have  been 
gained,  that  we  may  never  have  to  flght 
over  the  same  battlefields  again.  Let  us. 
with  open  minds  and  hearts  and  with  all 
the  courage  that  we  can  muster,  dare  to  ex- 
plore new  areas  of  freedom  both  domestically 
and  Internationally. 

Let  us  live  like  men.  Informed  and  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  Issues  of  our  age.  fearless 
of  those  Issues  and  ready  to  face  them 
realistically  and  to  seek  sane  and  sensible 
solutions  to  those  Issues.  The  example  for 
us  in  this  task  was  set  by  the  one  whom 
we  honor  here  this  day.  for  he  stood  above 
the  crowd  as  a  tower  of  strength,  of  courage, 
and  of  personal  integrity  In  his  own  day. 

I  believe  the  American  Legion  has  charted 
a  true  course  for  its  members  to  follow  in 
its  defining  of  Americanism  as  adopted  and 
reconfirmed  by  two  successive  national  con- 
ventions. A  portion  of  that  definition  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  essence  of  Americanism  Is  therefore, 
class,  religious,  and  racial  tolerance.  It 
should  be  emphasized  In  the  strongest  lan- 
guage possible  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
three  form  of  tolerance  Is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  Americanism.  They  consti- 
tute the  three  great  pillars  upon  which  our 
constitutional  Republic  rests,  and  If  any  of 
these  pillars  Is  destroyed,  the  whole  structure 
of  the  American  system  of  government  will 
crumble  to  the  earth.  Therefore,  the  man 
who  advocates  class  hatred  is  plainly  un- 
American  even  if  he  professes  racial  and  re- 
ligious tolerance.  The  converse  of  this 
prop>oflltlon  Is  equally  true.  It  is  as  un- 
American  to  hate  one's  neighbor  who  has 
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more  of  this  world's  material  goods  aa  it  la 
to  hate  him  because  he  was  bom  into  an- 
other race  or  worships  God  according  to  a 
different  faith." 

Life's  difllcult  problems,  my  friends,  have 
no  easy  answers,  but  I  do  believe  the  few 
lines  which  I  have  Just  quoted  will  serve 
well  as  guidelines  not  only  for  Legionnaires, 
but  for  all  Americans  during  these  critical 
times  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  live. 
Let  us  never  forsake  principle  for  expediency 
lest  we  sturender  easily  what  has  been  won 
so  dearly — this  may  well  apply  to  our  course 
of  action  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  may  regard  this  pilgrimage  of  ours 
today  as  a  sentimental  Journey.  It  does 
have  the  elements.  But,  more  truly,  this  is 
a  brief  Journey  Into  a  glorious  past  for  draw- 
ing the  sustenance  and  strengthening  the 
will  to  perpetuate  a  glorious  present  and  to 
insure  a  glorious  future. 

Surely  It  was  the  dream  of  Lincoln — yes, 
his  firm  belief — that  the  things  for  which  he 
labored  were  achievable  goals.  One  of  those 
objectives,  perhaps  the  most  pressing  of  his 
era,  was  achieved  within  his  lifetime,  the 
goal  of  a  nation  united.  Before  his  death, 
war  had  ended  and  threads  of  union  were 
being  rewoven. 

Surely  we,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  great  heritage  to  which  Lincoln  contrib- 
uted so  much,  can  In  good  conscience  do  no 
less  than  give  our  very  best  efforts  that  the 
principles  and  Ideals  for  which  be  labored 
so  valiantly  shall  not  only  live,  but  shall  b« 
expanded  upon  In  our  time. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  upon  all  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  to  use  this  30th  an- 
nual American  Legion-led  pilgrimage  to  the 
final  resting  place  of  a  great  American  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Uncoln,  and  for  draw- 
ing from  this  moment  new  faith  strength 
and  courage  that  we  may  meet  and  masted 
our  trials  as  he  did  his  so  long  ago 
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The  Riffht  To  Critidie 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  Febru- 
ary 13.  1964: 

Thb  Right  To  Carnciz« 
President  Johnson  didn't  add  to  his  sUture 
by  his  comments  on  crlUcs  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  And  neither  did  he  shed 
light  as  to  the  causes  for  the  current  dis- 
array of  that  policy. 

His  assertion  that  those  who  criticize  the 
Government^hls  admlnUtraUon— were  alin- 
ing themselves  with  the  Nation's  enemies 
and  causing  almost  as  much  trouble  as  other 
enemies  constituted  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
political  defense  more  suitable  to  the  hust- 
ings than  to  the  Presidency. 

Any  American  citizen  has  a  right— a  God- 
given  right  as  well  as  a  constitutional  right— 
to  raise  questions,  to  seek  Information,  as  to 
the  policies  of  his  Government.  That  right 
was  not  suspended  when  Mr.  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency, 
f- J°»  '"™^  crltlca-speclflcally  crIUcs  who 
fall  to  make  constructive  suggestions— with 
the  enemies  of  this  Nation,  as  did  Mr  John- 
son, smacks  of  an  intent  to  silence  oppoaitton. 
It  will  probably  have  the  opposite  effect 


Decisions  and  policy  implementations 
which  inv(4ve  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
American  citizens  are  the  rightful  concern 
of  every  American  citizen;  not  merely  of 
those  who  chance  to  be  in  Government. 

The  Sun-Times  recognizes  that  there  are 
situations  and  other  matters  sometimes  in- 
volved in  foreign  affairs  which  cannot  be 
proclaimed  frc«n  the  housetops.  But  it 
doesn't  believe  that  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  everyone  who  objects  to  the  continued 
presence  of  Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba  to  suggest 
a  way  to  bring  about  his  removal  in  a  man- 
nw  acceptable  to  the  State  Department.  It 
doesn't  agree  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
American  who  questions  our  role  In  South 
Vietnam  to  provide  the  Pentagon  with  a 
formula  for  victory.  It  doesn't  accept  the 
implied  theory  that  any  one  who  objects 
to  sending  American  soldier  to  Cyprus,  to 
the  Congo,  or  anywhere  else  must  necessarily 
be  lumped  with  enemies  of  this  Nation  un- 
less he  suggests  some  other  place  they  can 
be  sent. 

Any  American  citizen  has  the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  a  policy  which  permits  the  sale 
of  American  wheat  to  Soviet  Russia.  He 
Isn't  required,  as  the  consequence  of  such 
objection,  to  go  out  and  find  another  market 
for  wheat. 

The  parents  of  every  American  soldier  in 
South  Vietnam  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  situation  in  in  southeast 
Asl^.  They  haven't  been  getting  it  from 
the  Pentagon. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is 
In  disarray.  It  is  In  disarray  primarily  be- 
cause President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France 
objects  to  American  policies  In  Its  implemen- 
tation. Must  American  citizens  who  crit- 
icize the  Government  for  allowing  that 
disarray  provide  the  administration  with  a 
blueprint  for  the  restoration  of  that  very 
essential  alliance?  Isn't  it  enough  that  they 
provide  the  soldiers  and  the  money  that  the 
Government  employs  in  Europe? 

Why  shouldn't  American  ciUzens  criticize 
conditions  which  permit  every  tinhorn  dic- 
tator to  mock  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson's  sensitivity  to  criticism  can 
best  be  assuaged  If  Mr.  Johnson  will 
straighten  out  some  of  the  many  contradic- 
tions in  American  foreign  policy.  True,  he 
Inherited  from  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  much  of  that  policy. 
However,  he  had,  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
enUal  Members  of  the  Senate,  a  hand  in 
its  shaping. 

The  Sun-Times  has  many  times  contended 
the  United  States  needs  to  take  a  realistic 
look  at  Its  many-faceted,  much  fractured  and 
sometimes  contradictory  foreign  policy.  It 
needs  to  be  overhauled. 

This  is  a  task  to  which  the  administration 
Bhoixld  be  devoUng  itself.  Until  It  does,  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  be  the  terget  of  crit- 
icism by  many  loyal  Americans  who  are  not 
required  to  do  the  Job  assigned  the  Presl 
dent  and  the  State  Department. 


Bfaxh  Society  Sett  New  Low  for 
Vidoasnett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 
Mr.  SENNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  Drought  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
reasonably  written  account  about  the 


John  Birch  Society's  impressions  on  Ari- 
zona Publisher  Piatt  Cline.  That  same 
writer  has  now  written  a  column  which 
reflects  the  astonishment  of  most  Amer- 
icans who  have  learned  about  the  vicious 
Birch  Society  article  concerning  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  The  ir- 
responsible Bircher  article  was  written 
by  Revilo  P.  Oliver,  professor  of  classical 
languages  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
I  almost  feel  safe  in  saying  that  Profes- 
sor Oliver,  who  has  also  participated  in 
the  activities  of  such  groups  as  the  Chris- 
tian Crusade  and  We,  the  People,  has 
attained  an  incomparable  low  with  this 
latest  bit  of  "Communist  conspiracy 
analysis."  Thanks  be  to  God  that  the 
reasonableness  of  Americans  is  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself  through  such  clear 
expressions  as  the  following  article  by 
Arizona's  Piatt  Cline. 

BiKCH   SocnPTT   Sets   New  Low  roa 

VlCIOUSNJSS 

If  any  proof  is  needed  that  the  leadership 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  at  best  fright- 
ened. Irresponsible,  and  cuckoo,  and  at  worst 
is  deliberately  sowing  fear,  dUtrust,  suspi- 
cion, and  disloyalty  among  us,  it  is  to  be 
found  In  an  article  appearing  In  the  Febru- 
ary Issue  of  American  Opinion,  the  society's 
monthly  Journal. 

The  article.  "Marxmanshlp  In  Dallas  "  by 
HevUo  P.  OUver  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
a  despicable  and  vlcioxia  attack  on  the  late 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  others,  is  described  as  a  "superb 
commentary"  by  Robert  Welch,  founder  of 
the  Blrchltes. 

Reading  this  hate-laden,  paranoldal,  fan- 
tastic commentary  on  the  assassination 
should  be  enough  to  disenchant  any  even 
slightly  reasonable  member  with  the  society 
and  Its  methods. 

The  article  offers  three  explanations  for 
the  assassination,  terming  all  others  as 
preposterous. 

"That  Kennedy  was  executed  by  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  because  he  was  pUnnlng 
to  turn  American.  For  this  comforting 
hypothesis,  there  Is  no  evidence  now  known  " 
"That  •  •  •  It  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  rifts  that  not  Infrequently  occur  within 
the  management  of  the  Commimist  con- 
spiracy, whoee  satrapa  sometimes  Uquidata 
one  another." 

"That  the  conspiracy  ordered  the  assas- 
sination as  part  of  systemaUc  preparation 
for  a  domestic  takeover." 

The  article  claims  that  President  Kennedy 
may  have  been  shot  because  he  was  faUing 
behind  in  the  Conununist  ttmetable  for 
takeover  of  the  United  States. 

"The  assassination  •  •  •  may  have  been 
necessary  as  only  means  of  avoiding  or  even 
long  deferring,  national  scandals  so  flagrant 
as  to  shock  the  whole  of  our  brainwashed 
and  hypnotized  populace  back  to  sanity. 

"Kennedy  •  •  •  with  whose  blessing  and 
support  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
staged  a  fake  'invasion'  of  Cuba  designed  to 
strengthen  our  mortal  enemies  there  and  to 
disgrace  us — disgrace  us  not  merely  by  ig- 
nominious failure  but  by  the  inhuman  crime 
of  having  lured  brave  men  into  a  trip  and 
sent  them  to  their  suffering  and  death  •  •  • 
Kennedy,  who,  in  close  collaboration  with 
Khrushchev,  staged  the  phony  'embargo* 
that  was  improvised  to  befuddle  the  suck- 
ers  •  •  •  and  to  provide  for  several  months 
a  cover  for  the  steady  and  rapid  transfer  of 
Soviet  troops  and  Soviet  weapons  to  Cub* 
for  eventual  use  against  ua. 

"Mr.  Dulles'  CIA  is  alao  the  gang  that 
helped  Castro  attain  power  in  Cuba,  staged 
the  fake  'invasion'  to  destroy  anti-Commu- 
nist organizations  In  Cuba,  recently  carried 
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oat  (In  close  eo  >p«nttion  wltb  Soviet  Secret 
Police)  tbe  mui  Aen  In  South  Vietnam  as  a 
prelude  to  com  >lete  and  open  Communist, 
occtmatloa.  and  Is  known  to  have  sored  the 
Soviet  In  many  ither  ways  *  *  *." 

In  dealing  w1  kh  the  Commission  headed 
by  Chief  Justloi  Karl  Warren,  appointed  by 
President  Johni  m  to  Investigate  the  assas- 
sination. <Mlver  lays  that  Its  functions  are: 

"To  cover  o]  for  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy as  mud  I  as  possible  *  *  *  to  sup- 
press permanen  dy  the  report  at  the  FBI 
which  It  has  alisady  acted  to  conceal  from 
the  American  piople:  to  smother  and  sup- 
preaa  the  evlden  w  of  close  contacts  between 
Oswald  and  Ri:bensteln  •  •  •  during  the 
period  immedlal  sly  preceding  tbe  assassina- 
tion *  *  *;  to  :  tarrass  the  Dallas  police  as 
much  as  possibli ;  to  try  to  smear  and  Intim- 
idate loyal  Amei  leans  in  every  way  possible: 
to  go  as  much  t\  irther  as  may  be  feasible;  to 
create  propaganc  a  for  other  Communist  proj- 
ects to  fadlitat  I  the  final  conquest  of  the 
XTnited  States;  1  o  cooperate  when  the  con- 
spiracy arrangeri  fos  further  violence." 

He  further  ears  that  "Oswald  •  *  •  par- 
ticipated in  scm )  of  the  many  other  forms  of 
subversion  that  flourish  openly  in  defiance 
of  law  through  i  he  connivance  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral. 

"Aooordlng  to  k  story  that  has  been  neither 
eonflimed  or  d«aled  afflcially  •  •  •  Oswald 
was  arreeted  ss  i  \  suspect  (in  the  attempt  to 
shoot  Oeneral  Walker)  but  was  released 
through  the  pa  lonal  Interventlcm  of  Robert 
F.Kennedy  •  •  •. 

"(Oswald)  anl  his  Communist  wife  were 
brought  to  the  U.S.  in  open  violation  of 
American  law  b; '  otur  Communist-dominated 
State  Departme!  it." 

It    Is    also    eiarged    that    Kenn^y    bad- 
planned  to  subv  Tt  and  sabotage  the  Nation's 
defensee. 

There  is  muh  more  of  the  same,  but 
enough  is  enoui  ;h. 


Reaifiai  tbe  Vumb  Vuw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON 


yr  vauTStAMA 

IN  THE  HOUi  E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monda: '.  February  17, 1964 


Mr.  BOOOS 


HALEBOGGS 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  doubly 


ftn  honor  and  i  >  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Coagxtaa  a  s(lendld  speech  given  last 
month  in  Atlai  ta.  by  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Harris, 
president  of  Mi  rcer  University  and  form- 
er president  o '  miy  alma  mater,  Tulane 
University  in  ]  Tew  Orleans,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  aw  itrd  of  the  Georgia  Medal 
for  Distlnguls:  ked  Public  Service  to  the 
Honorable  Cai  l  Vinson  of  Georgia. 

It  is  most  fltsing  that  a  great  southern 
educator,  him  elf  a  native  son  of  Geor- 
gia, should  I  resent  Georgia's  highest 
award  to  a  great  statesman  from  the 
Peach  State,  a  id  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  leglsmtors  ever  to  sit  in  the 
Halls  of  CoDgi  ess — Chairman  Cam.  Vin- 
son. I  say  it  ] !  doubly  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Insert  Dr.  Harris'  address  in  the 
RscoBo  becau2  e  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serre  with  Mr.  Vinson  for  almost  20 
years  in  the  House,  and  I  was  a  law 
student  at  Tu  ane  when  Dr.  Harris  was 
dean  of  tbe  co  lege  of  law. 

In  the  fines  manner.  Dr.  Harris  pays 
tribute  to  th  s  great  Member  of   the 


House  of  Representatives  for  his  dedi- 
cated public  service  to  the  people  of  his 
native  State  and  to  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  As  chairman  of  the  old  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  House  for  more 
than  15  years,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for  al- 
most as  long  a  period,  Mr.  Vinson  has 
been  one  of  the  guiding  forces  In  building 
our  Nation's  Defense  Establishment  to 
the  great  pinnacle  of  strength  and  depth 
which  it  enjoys  today. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  was  dean  of  Tulane's 
College  of  Law — 1927-37 — during  my 
tenure  as  a  law  student  and  who  then 
served  for  23  more  years  as  president  of 
Tulane,  probably  offered  the  highest  ac- 
colade to  Congressman  Vinson  when  he 
told  his  audience  that: 

There  are  countleas  Georgians — 

And  I  vouchsafe,  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress— 

who  carry  In  their  hearts  a  lingering  hope 
that  be  may  carry  on. 

Chairman  Vinson  has  left  an  indelible 
paark  not  only  on  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  also 
upon  all  of  us  in  the  House  who  have  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him;  and  we  would  wish  him  to  remain 
with  us,  although  we  agree,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Harris  that — 

No  unfairness  is  Intended  by  asking  more 
of  him  who  has  given  so  much. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  say  that  we 
are  pleased  to  Join  with  Dr.  Harris  and 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  in  saluting  our 
colleague  and  friend  for  his  dedicated 
service  and  congratulating  him  on  receiv- 
ing the  highest  award  which  the  people 
of  his  State  can  bestow.  Although  Carl 
Vinson  may  leave  us  here  in  Washing- 
ton, he  will  remain  forever  in  our  hearts 
so  long  as  we  have  breath — he  will  re- 
main forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. 

I  am  happy  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  Dr.  Harris'  presentation  address 
to  representatives  of  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Georgia  on  the  memorable  oc- 
casion of  awarding  to  CThairman  Vinson 
the  Georgia  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Public  Service  on  Wednesday,  January 
22,  1964,  at  the  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Atlanta. 

The  speech  follows: 

Reading  the  Vinson  Vane 
(By  Rufus  Carrollton  Harris) 

A  short  while  ago,  in  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  cities,  I  observed  the  statue  of  a  Oreek 
philosopher  cherished  in  tbe  classical  period 
of  Athenian  history.  The  base  of  tbe  statue 
bore  this  quotation:  "It  is  fit  that  the  im- 
mortal gods  should  Judge  the  errors  of  men; 
it  remains  for  mortal  beings  to  honor  their 
noble  endeavor."  Our  purpose  here  tonight 
is  to  honor  the  noble  endeavor  of  a  distin- 
guished Georgian.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
If  this  occasion  has  more  meaning  for  the 
notable  citizen  to  whom  the  Georgia  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Service  is  awarded,  than 
for  those  who  assemble  here  to  acknowledge 
the  significant  fulfillment  of  a  great  man's 
dream  of  life. 

The  man  choaen  to  receive  this  evening 
the  Georgia  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service, 
the  highest  award  presented  by  citizens  of 
this  State,  has  spent  almost  a   lifetime  In 


the  public  service.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  undertake  an  adequate  citation  of 
his  range  of  work  and  achievement.  It  is 
appropriate,  however,  that  we  should  rem- 
inisce for  a  moment.  It  was  in  1883  that 
our  honoree  was  bom  on  a  farm  a  few  miles 
from  his  present  home  at  MilledgevlUe,  Ga. 
He  received  his  secondary  education  In  Mil- 
ledgevlUe. and  at  the  age  of  16  he  enrolled 
at  Mercer  University.  Even  before  gradua- 
tion from  the  law  school  in  1902,  he  began 
a  public  career.  Prom  this  I  derive  a  pardon- 
able satisfaction,  for  it  was  at  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, I  believe,  that  the  initial  steps  were 
formed  for  a  career  destined  to  become  as 
purposeful  and  as  illustrious  in  the  processes 
of  government  and  legislation,  as  the  excit- 
ing history  of  our  country  affords. 

After  the  law  school,  he  returned  to  Mil- 
ledgevlUe to  practice  law,  and  In  1906  was 
elected  solicitor  for  Baldwin  County.  But 
there  were  wider  horizons  ahead.  In  1909 
he  became  a  representative  In  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly,  and  In  his  last  2  years 
there  he  was  named  speaker  pro  tempore. 
He  left  tbe  legislature  to  become  Baldwin 
County  coxirt  Judge,  and  thus  for  a  short 
while  MilledgevlUe  claimed  her  native  son 
to  administer  pubUc  Jiistice.  In  1914  there 
existed  an  \inexplred  term  In  Congress  from 
the  10th  District.  This  was  the  turning 
point  In  his  life.  He  received  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  on  November  3,  1914,  took 
the  oath  as  Congressman  In  the  63d  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  there  continuously.  In- 
cluding the  preeent  one,  the  88th.  This  rec- 
ord of  continued  service  is  unequaled  in  our 
history.  Twenty-four  times  he  has  been  re- 
elected to  this  post.  The  Nation  Is  saddened 
by  his  announced  retirement.  Although  an 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  exists, 
and  no  unfairness  Is  Intended  by  asking  more 
of  him  who  has  given  so  much,  yet  there 
are  countless  Georgians  who  carry  In  their 
hearts  a  lingering  hope  that  he  may  carry 
on.  Three  years  ago  when  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  presented  the  annual  law  day 
address  at  Mercer,  he  stated  to  me  what  he 
has  said  publicly:  "Certainly  everyone  would 
agree  that  this  man  is  one  of  the  great  leg- 
islators of  our  time." 

Congressman  Vinson  has  been  chairman 
of  a  standing  committee  of  Congress  for 
more  than  30  years,  a  record  unequaled  In 
the  history  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives. 
He  served  for  16  years  on  the  Hotise  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  which  was  merged  into 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  after  World 
War  n.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
when  he  was  the  ranking  minority  member, 
be  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  service  has 
brought  him  nationwide  prominence.  Tbe 
E>emocratic  whip,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs, 
states  admiringly  that  his  coUestgues  refer 
to  our  guest  affectionately  and  respectfully 
as  "the  Admiral."  The  fact  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  Nation's  superior  military  experts  is 
consoling  to  most  of  the  Nation  in  these 
times  when  world  disaster  Is  so  ominous. 
The  effective  development,  direction,  and  ex- 
panded use  of  American  seapower — a  power 
not  well  enough  comprehended  In  our  his- 
tory— did  not  simply  happen.  Back  of  it 
was  indeed  more  than  one  great  man.  but 
primarily  it  was  made  possible  by  the  unique 
position  and  determination  of  our  honoree. 
Before  be  was  bom,  of  course,  the  American 
Navy  had  shaped  the  Uvea  of  many  of  hlis 
predecessors.  But  we  may  assert  confidently 
that  the  American  Navy  has  woven  Its  way 
into  and  through  his  life  as  ceaselessly  as  a 
mighty  river  cuts  through  the  heart  of  a 
continent. 

It  is  the  quality  of  a  life  measured  by  Its 
contribution  to  the  moral  structure  of  its 
society  which  Inspires  occasions  such  as  this. 
The  life  of  our  honoree  has  been  character- 
ized by  such  service,  and  by  devotion  to  his 
family  and  friends.  His  integrity  as  a  man 
has  earned  the  respect  of  his  associates,  but 
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his  personal  loyalties  have  earned  for  him  the 
love  of  people.  The  phUoeopher  chooses  to 
relate  the  processes  of  education  to  the  Uvea 
of  men.  He  asserts  that  purpose  and  charac- 
ter In  a  society  oome  chiefly  from  its  excep- 
tional citizens  who  somehow  acquire  excep- 
tional understanding  and  motivation.  I 
profess  the  end  of  education  as  commit- 
ment— the  commitment  of  people  to  com- 
passionate moral  and  social  responsibility. 
This  has  been  made  manifest  in  the  life  of 
our  guest.  He  is  a  man  of  many  skills.  The 
exceptional  man  must  have  the  capacity  for 
many.  If  sklU  were  all  he  needed,  he  woold 
do  quite  well  for  himself.  But  he  has  more. 
He  has  perspective  and  dwells  in  a  sense  of 
community  with  those  who  stir  him  by  pcu-al- 
lel  forms  of  exceptional  endeavor.  This  too 
is  necessary,  because  the  dream  of  an  easy 
mechanical  character  of  social  progress  has 
been  shattered  by  the  experiences  of  this 
generation.  Our  honoree  knows  there  is  no 
single,  simple,  nor  easy  way  to  seciire  Amer- 
ica's advancement.  There  Is  need  for 
abundant  exceptional  service. 

How  well  the  exceptional  man  shall  fare 
in  the  immediate  futxire  In  otur  area  depends 
not  so  much  upon  him  as  upon  the  area. 
In  the  right  environment  he  will  be 
esteemed:  in  the  wrong  environment  he  will 
be  derided.  The  burden  rests  not  with  him, 
for  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  maintain 
his  steadfastness.  The  burden  rests  rather 
upon  all  of  us.  In  a  society  where  regi- 
mentation of  any  kind  Is  imposed,  the  per- 
son who  allows  himself  to  be  pressured  into 
the  narrow  confines  of  any  category  may 
appear  to  prosper.  But  In  a  society  which 
is  free  to  take  shape  and  change  according 
to  its  needs,  wills  and  vision,  he  will  not  do 
so.  There  only  the  sensitive  and  exceptional 
man  wlU  actually  prosper.  It  would  be  well 
for  xis  if  that  kind  of  person  may  W8Jk 
the  earth  in  dignity,  for  in  order  to  advance 
we  must  have  such  people.  We  are  begin- 
ning. I  think,  to  strive  earneetly  for  them, 
and  In  this  complex  world  we  must  have 
more  than  a  small  ooterle  of  such. 

The  future  progress  of  our  area  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet.  Our 
honored  guest  knows  that  Georgia  can  pay 
no  greater  tribute  to  him  and  to  his  work 
than  to  provide  opportunity  for  men  like 
him  In  the  future.  That,  I  believe,  Is  the 
basic  aim  of  our  distinguished  Governor's 
broad  educational  program.  Southern 
young  people  with  restless  curiosity,  Im- 
peUed  to  learn  sometimes  because  they  can- 
not help  It.  must  be  afforded  the  c^- 
portunlty  to  reach  unprecedented  levels. 
They  are  the  ones  who  wUl  devel<9  our  social 
patterns,  they  will  advance  the  htunan  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  area.  Their 
desire,  like  that  of  tonight's  recipient,  will  be 
to  acquire  the  means  and  ways  to  public  use- 
fulness and  personal  meaning. 

Deep  in  tbe  heart  of  Georgians  is  generous 
recognition  of  the  magnificent  example  of 
public  \isefulne6s.  integrity  and  conmiitment 
which  our  honoree's  Ufe  and  work  have 
manifested.  Prldeful  of  his  State  but  no  lees 
prldeful  of  bis  country  he  Is  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  Georgia  Medal  tor  distinguished 
public  service.  Ladles  and  {gentlemen,  I 
present  this  medal  and  the  scroU  which  at- 
tests it,  to  the  Honorable  Cakl  Vinson. 


Confretsioiial  Fratemky  Brotfaert 


EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKlfNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

ISr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  maga- 


zine carries  a  listing  of  fraternity  mem- 
berships of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
88th  Ccmgress.  I  have  found  this  list 
very  interesting  and  I  brieve  that  most 
of  our  colleagues  and  others  will  also 
and  this  tabulation  of  fraternity  mem- 
berships of  interest. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  join  ranks 
as  fraternity  brothers — Democratic 
Whip  Hale  Boggs  being  a  fraternity 
brother  of  Republican  leader  Charlie 
Halleck,  and  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  is  a  frater- 
nity brother  of  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver,  of  Tennessee.  It  all  goes  to 
prove  again  that  we  can  have  our  dif- 
ferences and  still  remain  fraternity 
brothers. 
The  list  follows : 

The  following  Information  complied  earlier 
this  faU  by  Carroll  Lurding  of  Stewart  Howe 
Services,  Inc.,  reveals  that  some  70 
percent  of  the  Senators  and  roughly  40  per- 
cent of  the  Representatives  in  the  88th 
Congress  are  members  of  fraternities,  sorori- 
ties, or  similar  student  societies. 

Percentagewise,  the  Republicans  (60  per- 
cent) have  a  higher  number  of  fraternity 
members  In  Congress  than  do  the  Democrats 
(38  percent).  Of  the  33  Republican  Sena- 
tors, 24  are  members  (73  percent) ,  whUe  46 
of  the  67  Democrats  are  Greeks  (09  pwcent) . 
In  the  House,  Republicans  hold  a  numerical 
as  well  as  percentage  lead.  Eighty-two  of 
the  177  RepubUcan  Representatives  are 
fraternity  membwa  (46  percent) .  compared 
to  78  o(f  259  for  the  Democrats  (80  pwcent) . 
Flgtired  any  way,  the  Greek-letter  impact  on 
Ocmgress  Is  substantial. 

Among  the  fra'temlties  represented.  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  has  the  largest  delegation  in 
the  Senate  with  seven  members  (although 
three  of  these  hold  honorary  memberships) . 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  follows  closely  with  six. 
Delta  E:appa  I^Uon.  Delta  Upellon,  and  Sig- 
ma Chi  each  have  fo\ir,  and  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  has  three.  In  total,  80  national  and 
7  local  fraternal  organizations,  plus  2 
scH-orltles  (Delta  Zeta  and  Sigma  Kappa) .  are 
represented    in  the  Senate. 

In  the  lower  house.  Phi  Delta  Theta  has 
much  the  largest  delegation  with  16  *  mem- 
bers. Interestingly.  It  has  no  members  in 
the  current  Senate,  Sigma  Cbi  has  II '  mem- 
bers; Beta  Theta  Pi  has  10;  Kappa  Alpha 
Order  and  Sigma  Phi  I^sllon  each  have 
9;  PI  Kappa  Alpha  and  Sigma  Alicia  Bp- 
sUon  have  8;  Alpha  Tau  Omi^  and 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  have  7;  and  Kappa 
Sigma  has  6.  One  BC»-ority  (Alpha  Chi 
Omega)  and  40  fraternities  are  represented 
in  the  lower  house. 

In  total  representation  in  both  houses, 
Phi  Delt.*  PIKA*  and  Sigma  Chi  lead  with 
16,«  foUowed  by  ATO  with  13,  and  Beta  with 
an  even  doeen.  In  both  bouses,  a  total  of  40 
national  and  10  local  groups  are  repre- 
sented. Of  those  fraternities  with  six  or 
more  men  In  Congress,  DHce,  KA  Order, 
Lambda  Chi.  PiKA,  SAB,  and  Slg  Ep  are 
most  heavUy  Democratic,  while  Beta,  DU, 
and  Sigma  Chi  are  most  strongly  Republi- 
can. 

Sigma  Chl's  senatorial  delegation  of  foxir 
Is  evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
In  the  House,  however,  the  GOP  leads  a  lop- 
sided 9-to-3  ratio  over  the  Democrats. 
OveraU,  Sigma  Chi  Is  represented  by  11  Re- 
publicans and  5  Democrats. 

By  State,  Oregon  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  fraternity  or  sorority  members  in  its 
delegation  to  Washington.  Five  of  its  six 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  fraternity 
members.  Other  States  with  75  percent  or 
more  of  their  Congressmen  as  members  are 
Florida,  Idaho.  Maine,  New  Haxnpahire,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Waahington. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


The  results  of  the  study  by  Individual 
fraternity  and  sorority  are: 

Acacia  (two  Senators,  four  Representa- 
tives)— Senate:  Frank  Carlson,  Republican, 
of  Kansas;  Ralph  Tarborough,  Democrat,  of 
Texas.  House:  WlUlam  Bray,  Republican, 
of  Indiana;  Edward  Hutchinson,  Republican, 
of  Michigan;  Homer  Thomberry,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas;  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat,  of 
Texas. 

Alpha  Chi  Rho  (two  Senators,  two  Repre- 
sentatives)— Senate:  John  C.  Stennis,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Mississippi;  Hugh  Scott,  Republi- 
can, of  Pennsylvania.  House:  DAvm  Maktin, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska;  James  Wxavxs,  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania. 

Alpha  Delta  Ganuna  (one  Representa- 
tive)— House:  Edward  Doiwinski,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  (one  Senator,  one  Repre- 
sentative)— Senate:  THXxnnoN  Mokton. 
Republican,  of  Kentucky.  House:  Robext 
Basbt,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Alpha  BpeilCHi  PI  (one  Representative)  — 
Herman  Toll,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  (three  Representa- 
tives)— ^House:  Robert  SnoES,  Democrat,  of 
Florida;  Ralph  Habvkt,  Republican,  of  Indi- 
ana; Clitfosi)  McIntixe,  Republican,  of 
Maine. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  (one  Rejireeentatlve)  — 
House:  Adam  Powell,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  (two  Repreeentatlvee)  — 
House:  Horace  Korneqat,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina;  Thor  Tollztbon,  Republican,  of 
Washington. 

Alicia  Tau  Omega  (six  Senators,  seven 
Representatives) — Senate:  SmaAED  Hol- 
land, Democrat,  of  Florida;  Isn  Jordan,  Re- 
publican, ot  Idaho;  Birch  Bath,  Democrat, 
of  Indiana;  James  KAflTLAMs.  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi;  Mike  Mamsvibj),  Democrat,  of 
Montana;  Milward  Simpson,  Republican,  of 
Wyoming.  House:  Kenneth  Robbctb,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama;  H.  Allen  Smith,  Repub- 
lican, of  CallfCHnla;  Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat, 
of  FlOTlda;  Edward  Gurnxt,  Republican,  of 
Florida;  Frank  Stubbldixld,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky;  Clarxncx  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland;  George  Goodlikg,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Beta  Sigma  Rho  (one  Representative)  — 
House:  Charles  Joelson,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  (2  Senators,  10  Repre- 
sentatives)— Senate:  John  Cooper,  Repub- 
lican, of  Kentucky;  Norris  Cotton,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Hampshire;  House:  John 
Rhodes,  Republloan,  of  Arizona;  Charles 
Teague,  Republican,  of  California;  Donald 
Brotzman,  Republican  of  Colorado:  Wayne 
AspiNALL,  Democrat  of  Colorado;  Charles 
Halleck,  Republican,  of  Indiana;  Robert 
Ellsworth,  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Hale 
Boggs,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Jamie  Writ- 
ten, Democrat,  of  Mississippi;  A.  Ullman, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Arch  Moore,  Repub- 
lican, of  West  Virginia. 

Chi  Phi  (four  Representatives) — House: 
Charles  Jonas,  Republican,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; William  Minshall.  Republican,  of 
Ohio;  John  Satlor,  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Vernon  Thomson.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Chi  Psl  (one  Senator,  one  Representa- 
tive)— Senate:  William  Proxmire.  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin;  House:  Henrt  Rettss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Delta  Chi  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Henrt 
Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington. 

Delta  Kappa  EpeUon  (four  Senators,  five 
RepMesentatlves) — Senate:  Lister  Hill. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Russell  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana;  Stuart  Stminoton,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missoiirl;  SrEPHRW  Yooiro,  Democrat, 
of  Ohio;  House:  Don  Bowabos,  Democrat,  of 
California;  Gillxb  Long,  Democrat,  of  Loui- 
siana; Stanley  Tupp^.  RepubUcan,  of 
Maine;  Gerald  Ford,  RepubUcan.  at  Mich- 
igan; JAMSB  Cleveland,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire. 
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Democrat, 


Pill 


Delta 


KfcuuaoN, 
I  ana. 


) — Be  late 


Verm  )nt 
Republl  can 


Dela^  rare 


) — Seiute 
Democrat 


DelU  Phi  (one 
Buwvm, 

Delta  Pal  (one 
CUuix,  Democrat 

Delta  Sigma 
House:  Rosa 
Edwasd  HteCKT, 

Delta  Tau 
Hovue:  Jamsb 
slana;  Jackson 

Delta  Dpellon 
reeentatlvee) 
crat,  of  Illinois 
of  New  Jersey; 
can,  of  New  York 
llcan,     of 

TOUNGKX 

A  VIST,  Republican 
voKD,  Republican 

Kai>pa  Alpha 
Bapreeemtatlvee ) 
publican,  of 
Democrat,    of 
Republican,    of 
Democrat,  of 
crat,  of  Georgia; 
crat.  d  Georgia; 
Oklahoma;   Robx4t 
South  Carolina; 
Virginia;     Joxl 
Virginia. 

Kappa  Sigma 
sentatives) 
deceaaed. 

Tower,  Republlcah 
Faecell,  Democrat 
Republican,    of 
Democrat,  of  Lo 
Democrat,  of 
crat,  €i  New 
llcan.  of  New 

Lambda  Chi 
Repreeentatlves ) 
Democrat,  of 
of  Nevada;  Hou8< 
crat,  of  Califomlpi 
crat,    of 
Democrat,    of 
Republican,  of 
can,  of  Ohio;   E 
South  Dakota; 
of  Texas. 

Omega    Psl 
House :   Roazar 
Tanla. 

Phi    Delta 
Hoiue:   Paul 
William    Sprlngei 
Gamer  Shriver 
Chelf ,  Democrat, 
ling.  Democrat,  ol 
Republican,  erf 
Republican,    of 
Democrat,  of 
hill.   Republican 
Jarman,    Democrit 
Walter.  Democral 
Corbett 

Fulton.  RApubll 
Thompson 
son.  Republican 

Phi    Gamma 
Represen  tatl  ves ) 
Republican,   of 
Democrat,  of 
Democrat,  of 
BxLL,   Republicai 
Wnrra,  Democrat 
Oemocrat.  of 
can,  of  New  York 
of  Oklahoma. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 
senta  tires) 
publican,  of 
MZK,    Republican 
Dbmton,  Democrs^ 
wsLL,  Republican 
Democrat,  of 
crat,  of  Virginia, 

Phi    Kappa 
tlvee) — ^House: 


Senator) — Senate:  Danizl 

of  Maryland. 
Senator) — Senate:  Josxph 
of  Pennsylvania. 

(two  Representatives)  — 

,  Republican,  of  Indiana; 

I)emocrat,  of  Louisiana. 

(two  Representatives)  — 

Democrat,  of  Loul- 

Republlcan,  of  Ohio. 

four  Senators,  three  Rep- 

:  Faui,  DotTCLAS.  Demo- 

Xirroio  Casx,  Republican. 

KfCNNZTH    KXATIMC,    Rcpubll- 

WiNSTOw  PaouTT,  Repub- 

House:      J.     AaTHiTa 

,  of  California;  WnxiAM 

,  of  Kansas:  Robert  Staf- 

of  Vermont. 

Drder    (one    Senator,    nine 

--Senate:  Calxb  Boggs.  Re- 

;  House:  Robebt  Jonxs, 

Chari.kh    GxTBSza, 

(California;    Claitdx   Pkppxb, 

CAai.  Vinson,  Demo- 

RoBXST  Stephens,  Demo- 

Caei,  Albkbt,  Democrat,  of 

Hemfhox,  Democrat,  of 

^oetxb  Haedt,  Democrat,  of 

JaoTHiLi.,    Republican,    of 


Aabfuna; 


Flo  rida; 


Indi  uia 


Calif  or  ila 
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Ro(  ers 


Now 


Republic  on 
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[two   Senators,   six    Repre- 

Estes   Kefauver    (since 

of    Tennessee;     John 

of  Texas;   House:  Dante 

,  of  Florida;   Robert  Dole. 

Kansas;     Joe     Waggonner, 

ilaiana;    Clarence    Cannon, 

Mlsi  o\irl;  James  Healey,  Demo- 

Yoi  k;    Frank  Horton,   Repub- 

Yoi  k. 

A  pha   (two  Senators,  seven 

I  Senate :     Vance     Haetke, 

;  Alan  Bible,  Democrat, 

Haeolo  Johnson,  Demo- 

RicHARO  Hanna.  Demo- 

Thomas    Abxrnetht, 

Mississippi;     Duxwaxo    Hall, 

:  Cael  Rich,  Republl- 

Y.   Bebet,   Republican,   of 

diCAB  BuxLXSON,   Democrat, 


Mlasourl: 


( one    Representative )  — 
Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 


(15    Representatives)  — 

Democrat,  of  Florida; 

Republican,    of    nunols; 

Republican,  of  Kansas;  Frank 

of  Kentucky;  Richard  Bol- 

Iifissouri;  William  Wldnall, 

Jersey;  Charles  Ooodell. 

]  few    York;    Harold   Cooley. 

Noi'th  Carolina;    James  Broy- 

of   North   Carolina;    John 

of    Oklahoma;     Francis 

of  Pennsylvania;   Robert 

of  Pennsylvania;  James 

of  Pennsylvania;   Clark 

,  c*f  Texas;  K.  W.  Stln- 

Washlngton. 

(three    Senators,    five 

4-Senate :    Gordon    Allott, 

Qolorado;    Mike  Monronet, 

:  Howard  Edmondson. 

House :    Alphonso 

of    California;    Compton 

of  Idaho;  Baxratt  O'Hara, 

Illinois:  Ogden  Reid,  Republl- 

Eo  Edmondson,  Democrat. 


Okl£  homa; 
Ok  ahoma: 


Call  ^ornia 


(one  Senator,  five  Repre- 

Thomas   Kxtchel.    Re- 

House:   Cxaio  Hos- 

of    California;    Wintizld 

,  of  Indiana;  James  Brom- 

of  Iowa;  WnxiAM  Randall. 

;  John  Marsh,  Demo- 


Mlsourl 


Sigma 


(three     Represen  ta- 
HowARS  ROBisoN,    Republi- 


can, of  New  York;  Richard  Schweiker.  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania;  Joe  Evins,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee. 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  (one  Senator) — Senate: 
Eugene  McCabtbt,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Phi  Sigma  Epsilon  (one  Representative)  — 
House:  FRzD  Schwencxl,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

Pill  Sigma  Kappa  (one  Senator,  one 
Representative) — Senate:  Frank  Lausche. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio;  House:  Thomas  Ctnins, 
Republican,  of  Missouri. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (seven  Senators,  eight 
Representatives) — Senate:  John  Sparkman. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Everett  Dirksen. 
Republican,  of  Illinois:  Allen  EIllender. 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Wayne  Morse.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon;  Strom  T^itjrmond,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina;  Frank  Moss.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Utah;  Willis  Robertson.  Democrat, 
of  Virginia;  House:  E.  C.  Gathings.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas;  Leslie  Arends.  Republican, 
of  Illinois;  William  Colmer.  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi;  Paul  Jones.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri; Glenn  CtrNNiNCHAM,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska;  Alexander  Pirnic.  Republican,  of 
New  York;  David  Henderson.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina;  Joe  Pool.  Democrat,  of 
Texas. 

Pl  Kappa  Phi  (one  Senator,  two  Represent- 
atives)— Senate:  Olin  Johnston,  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina;  House:  George  Grant. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama;  A.  S.  Herlong.  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida. 

Psi  Upsllon  ( five  Representatives ) — House 
Abner  Sibal.  Republican,  of  Connecticut; 
Clark  MacGixgor.  Republican,  of  Minne- 
sota; Clarence  Kilburn,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  Samuel  Stratton,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Jack  Westland,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsllon  (two  Senators,  eight 
Representatives) — Senate:  George  Smath- 
ERS,  Democrat,  of  Florida;  Richard  Russell, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia;  House:  Armistead 
Seloen.  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Oren  Har- 
ris, Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  John  Plynt, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Braopord  Morse.  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts;  Daniel  Flood, 
E>emocrat.  of  Pennsylvania;  W.  E.  Brock. 
Republican,  of  Tennessee;  Clutord  Davis, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Tom  Murray,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Tennessee. 

Sigma  Nu  (two  Senators,  five  Representa- 
tlevs) — Senate:  Herman  Taimadge,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia;  Quentln  Burdlck,  Democrat, 
of  North  Dakota;  House:  George  Andrews, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Robert  Michel,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois;  Samuel  Devine,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio;  Walter  Norblad,  Republican, 
of  Oregon;  Howard  Baker,  Republican,  of 
Tennessee. 

Sigma  Phi  (one  Representative) — House: 
Hastings  Keith,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsllon  (two  Senators,  nine 
Representatives) — Senate:  Bourke  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Republican,  of  Iowa;  Harry  Byrd, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia;  House:  D.  R.  Mat- 
thews, Democrat,  of  Florida;  Walter  Baring, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada:  Basil  Whitener,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  North  OaroUna;  Page  Belcher,  Re- 
publican, of  Oklahoma;  Walter  Rogers. 
Democrat,  of  Texas;  Vaughan  Gary,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia;  William  Tuck,  Democrat. 
of  Virginia;  Pat  Jennings.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Walt  Horan.  Republican,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Sigma  PI  (one  Senator,  one  Representa- 
tive)— Senate:  Edwin  Mechem.  Republican, 
of  New  Mexico;  House:  Frank  Bow.  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio. 

Tau  Delta  Phi  (one  Senator) — Senate: 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsllon  (one  Senator) — Sen- 
ate: Robert  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Theta  Chi  (two  Senators,  four  Representa- 
tives)— Senate:  Carl  Curtis.  Republican,  of 
Nebraska;  Warren  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington;  Ho^ise:  Robert  McLoskey,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois;    Netl  Staebler.  Demo- 
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crat.  of  Michigan;  Lours  Wtman,  Republican, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Eugenx  Kkogh,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York. 

Theta  Delta  Chi  (one  Representative)  — 
House:  Herman  Schneebeli,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Theta  Xi  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Frank 
Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau  (one  Senator) — Senate: 
Abraham  RiBicx)rT.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  (one  Representative)  — 
House:  Catherine  May,  Republican,  of 
Washington. 

Delta  Zeta  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Mau- 
RiNE  Neuberger.  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

Sigma  Kappa  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Mar- 
caret  Chase  Smith,  Republican,  of  Maine. 

Local  organizations  (seven  Senators,  two 
Representatives) — Senate:  Ernest  Gruening, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Peter  Dominick.  Re- 
publican, of  Colorado;  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts;  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Clinton 
Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  Jack 
Miller,  Republican,  of  Iowa;  Claiborne  Pell, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island;  House:  Bob  Wil- 
son, Republican,  of  California;  Emilio  Dad- 
dario,  Democrat,  of  Cormectlcut. 


'  Phi  Delta  Theta '8  delegation  was  reduced 
to  14  with  the  death  of  Representative  Fran- 
cis Walter,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

'  Mark  Andrews.  Republican,  of  North  Da- 
kota, raises  to  12  the  number  of  Sigma  Chi 
Representatives. 

'  As  previously  noted,  three  of  this  number 
are  honorary  members. 

'  Sigma  Chi  now  leads  the  pack  with  16 
Members  of  Congress. 


Martin  Reports  $70  Million  in  Cost  Re- 
dactions for  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
President  Johnson's  first  acts  was  to 
direct  a  personal  appeal  to  defense  con- 
tractors asking  their  help  in  reducing 
military  expenditures  through  the  exer- 
cise of  all  possible  economies  in  the  per- 
formance of  defense  contracts.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  our  Government 
with  "utmost  thrift  and  frugality." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Nation's  defense 
contractors  and  their  many  thousands  of 
employees  will  heed  the  President's  ap- 
peal and  will  do  their  part  to  see  that 
the  Government  receives  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  recent  announcement  by 
one  defense  contractor.  Martin  Co  .  re- 
porting savings  of  more  than  $70  million 
last  year  through  a  companywide  cost 
reduction  program.  Martin  Co.,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  say  maintains  head- 
quarters and  a  major  manufacturing  fa- 
cility in  Middle  River.  Md.,  Is  respon- 
sible for  such  defense  and  space  projects 
as  the  Titan  HI  Air  Force  space  booster, 
the  Sprint  antimissile,  and  the  Titan  II 
launch  vehicle  for  the  Gemini  two-man 
spacecraft. 
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I  think  the  results  this  company  has 
achieved  with  the  cooperation  of  its  con- 
scientious employees,  in  reducing  defense 
costs  are  significant.  In  the  long  nin  I 
am  hopeful  that  such  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded with  more  contract  and  job  op- 
portunities. With  union  and  manage- 
ment teaming  up  to  cut  costs,  the  com- 
pany will  be  in  a  better  competitive  posi- 
tion to  bid  and  win  more  contracts.  I 
commend  Martin  Co.  and  its  employees 
for  their  achievement  and  insert  in  the 
RzcoRD  a  statement  on  the  firm's  1963 
cost  reduction  activities : 

Martin  Reports  $70  Million  in  Cost  Reduc- 
tions FOR  1963 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  30.— Martin  Co. 
today  reported  cost  reductions  of  more  than 
$70  million  during  1963  on  Its  defense  and 
8p>ace  work  for  the  Government. 

William  B.  Bergen,  president  of  Martin, 
advised  defense  and  space  agency  ofiSclals  in 
Washington  of  the  documented  results  of  the 
company's   efforts. 

He  also  pledged  that  Martin  will  continue 
vigorously  this  year,  and  Improve  wherever 
possible  the  formalized  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram it  has  had  In  effect  more  than  2  years. 

"Our  1963  savings,  which  exceeded  the 
mlnlmums  we  had  set  as  our  goal,  were 
achieved  without  impairing  the  quality  of 
our  products  or  their  scheduled  deliveries," 
Bergen  said.  The  $70  million  savings  was 
on  contract  work  with  a  value  of  some  $670 
million  and  represents  an  average  of  some 
$1,800  for  each  of  the  company's  employees. 

Martin  has  set  minimum  1964  cost  reduc- 
tion goals  for  each  of  its  divisions,  at  Balti- 
more, Denver.  Colo.,  and  Orlando  and  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.,  which  total  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion, an  amount  Bergen  called  "commensvir- 
ate  with  our  workload  after  taking  account 
of  the  cumulative  reductions  that  we  alreculy 
have  effected  on  our  continuing  prime  con- 
tracts." 

Vendors  and  subcontractors,  who  receive 
approximately  half  of  every  contract  dollar 
awarded  to  Martin,  have  been  periodically 
called  In  by  the  company  to  attend  cost  re- 
duction seminars.  The  most  recent  in  this 
series  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  mid-January. 
Representatives  of  nearly  100  vendors  and 
subcontractors  attended,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent  Ber- 
gen this  telegram: 

"I  am  extremely  pleased  and  most  gratined 
to  learn  of  the  steps  your  company  Is  taking 
to  enlist  the  support  of  your  major  subcon- 
tractors for  the  Department  of  E>efense  cost 
reduction  program.  The  theme  of  your  sym- 
posium, 'Less  Cost  Per  Product,"  Is  a  timely 
re^>onse    to   the   appecd   for   support  which 


Secretary  McNamara  and  I  made  to  your 
company  and  some  7,600  oliier  defense  con- 
tractors on  December  2.  I  am  certain  that 
your  conference  will  produce  concrete  re- 
sults. With  warm  good  wishes  to  you  and 
all  those  participating. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 
In  reporting  on  Martin's  1963  cost  reduc- 
tion results,  Bergen  praised  the  company's 
subcontractors.  He  noted,  for  example,  that 
Martin's  Denver  division — producer  of  the 
Air  Force  Titan  I  and  n  ICBM's  and  the 
Titan  III  standard  space  launch  system — 
documented  some  $46  million  in  cost  reduc- 
tions during  1963,  more  than  half  of  which 
resulted  from  cooperative  responses  by  sub- 
oontractors  to  the  division's  campaign  for 
reducing  costs. 

"Over  the  entire  oomjyany,"  Bergen  said, 
"Martin  also  has  stressed  the  necessity  of 
competitive  buying  In  Its  procurement  activ- 
ities to  such  an  extent  that  a  spot  check  in 
1  recent  month  showed  approximately  95 
percent  of  all  such  purchases  stemmed  frran 
competitive  bidding. 

"I  have  given  a  pledge  to  President  John- 
son. Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and  Space 
Administrator  Webb  that  our  company  in- 
tends the  most  aggressive  support  of  the 
administration's  cost  reduction  efforts.  We 
believe  this  objective  Is  good  business  in  the 
best  possible  sense — for  us  as  a  company,  and 
for  the  entire  Nation  and  free  world  as  well." 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoro. 


Appendix 


InTestmeat  Powers,  Federal  Sarinfs  and       Lonf  ItUad  Federation  of  Womea's 
Loan  Assodatiens  anbs  Resolutions 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    rLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  9609)  to  broaden 
the  Investment  powers  of  Federal  savings 
and  loon  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  the  full  and 
adequate  statement  in  support  of  this 
measure  which  he  has  given  here  on 
the  floor  today;  also  for  the  thorough 
examination  of  this  measure  which  was 
given  by  his  committee.  The  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  has  been 
strongly  supported  and  recommended 
by  the  committee  as  a  result  of  its  hear- 
ings. 

The  able  chairman  has  set  out  the 
several  respects  in  which  this  bill  will 
enable  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
of  this  country,  now  an  industry  with 
more  than  $100  billion  of  assets,  better 
to  serve  the  public. 

I  am  glad  that  my  able  colleague  from 
Michigan  on  the  committee  has  em- 
phasized that  mobile  dwellings  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  bill.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  live  in  these  mobile 
homes.  If  you  came  to  my  State.  Flo- 
rida, you  will  see  great  trailer  camps 
where  thousands  of  people  congregate 
in  their  various  trailers  and  enjoy  all 
the  facilities  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  homes.  These  mobile 
homes  have  the  virtue  of  mobility  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  the  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  of  fixed  living  in  these 
trailer  camps  when  they  choose  not  to  be 
mobile. 

In  addition,  a  great  many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  and  universities  use 
these  mobile  homes  as  their  dwelling 
places.  In  that  respect,  too,  they  make 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  filr- 
nishing  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  our  country.  This  is  simply  another 
respect  in  which  this  measure  enables 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  fathered 
and  fostered  by  the  Congress,  more  ef- 
fectively to  serve  the  public  of  our  land. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEiS 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  which  has  96 
clubs  and  145,000  members,  resolutions 
were  passed  on  the  subjects  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  work  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

The  resolution  on  Panama  urges  that 
our  Government  not  surrender  or  com- 
promise UJ5.  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  canal.  The  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  commends 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
the  cause  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
federation,  I  ask  that  these  resolutions 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LoKo  Island  P*eixebation  op  Women's  Cltxbs, 
Inc.,  Resolution  on  Panama  Canal 

Whereas  widespread  propaganda  of  Com- 
munist origin  has  been,  and  still  Is,  aimed 
at  the  internationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  wresting  of  Its  ownership  and 
control  from  the  United  SUtes  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  radical  elements  in  the  Republic 
of  Panam.a  are  carrying  on  active  and  highly 
provocative  propaganda  on  behalf  of  fan- 
tastic demands  for  (a)  further,  and  impos- 
sible annuity  and  other  benefits,  £ind  (b)  the 
impairment  and  practical  destruction  of  the 
absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignty  In  per- 
petuity, of  the  United  States  of  America  over 
constitutionally  acquired  territory  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  over  the  Panama  Canal,  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  and  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  of  America  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity for  all  nations  as  required  by  treaty; 
and 

Whereas  these  agitations  have  as  their  pur- 
pose, the  liquidation  or  fatal  weakening  of 
such  sovereignty,  altogether  Indispensable 
for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Its  vast  invest- 
ment in  the  canal  enterprise:  Therefore  be 

It 

Resolved  by  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  {in  convention  assem- 
bled this  ISth  day  of  January  1960),  That 
the  recurring  crises  In  relations  between  oxir 
Oovernment  and  that  of  the  RepubJic  of 
Panama  should  receive  immedately  the  most 


serious  attention  of  our  Executive  as  well  aa 
our  leglslaUve  bodies;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  both  Houses  ot 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
by  joint  rescrtuUon  the  constitutional  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  to  declare  that  the  policy  of  th« 
United  States  shall  be  not  to  surrender  la 
any  way,  nor  to  compromise,  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion over  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
U.S.  ownership,  control,  management,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaty  provisions;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Resolution  or  the  CrriziNs'  Action  Com- 
MrrTEE,  NAssAu-SurroLK,  roB  Long  Island 
Federation,  Commending  the  Honokabls 
J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Whereas  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  fighting  the 
criminal  and  the  subversive  and  under  whose 
leadership  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  become  a  highly  respected  American 
institution  standing  for  the  highest  pHn- 
clples  of  Justice,  freedom  and  fair  play;  and 

Whereas  with  wisdom,  foresight,  and  out- 
standing personal  integrity  the  Honorable  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InvestigaUon,  has  given  to  the  profession 
of  law  enforcement  a  preeminence  in  lU  role 
of  public  service;  and 

Whereas  in  these  days  of  mounting  world 
and  national  tensions  we  continue  to  seek 
the  Inspiring  leadership  of  this  dedicated 
American:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  In  convention  as- 
sembled this  17th  day  of  January  1964  ex- 
press its  deep  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  for  his  years  of  outstanding 
public  service  and  commend  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  their 
unparalleled  contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  American  people;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  convey  to 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Its  gratitude 
and  continued  support  and  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to:  Hon.  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  President,  United  States;  Hon  j' 
Edgar  Hoover;  Hon.  Robert  Kennedy.  Attor- 
ney General,  United  States;  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  representing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Long  Island  Federation  ot 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 


The  Genias  of  Leonard  Batkiii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished art  critic  of  the  New  York  Time% 
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for  the  bulk  of  our  contemporary  art.  al- 
though It  Is  not  one  likely  to  be  popular  with 
anyone  whose  self-eeteem  depends  on  be- 
lieving that  the  IngeiUoxis  exercises  on  which 
he  spends  bis  life  are  something  more  than 
temporary  excitants. 

The  surprising  thing  Is  that  as  many  art- 
ists come  through  as  do.  that  so  many  are 
able  to  find  within  circumscribed  fields,  cho- 
sen from  a  fragmented  world,  expressions  as 
valid  If  not  as  universal  as  those  that  could 
be  achieved  by  artists  in  more  cohesive  so- 
cieties. But  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all 
is  to  find  an  artist  who.  as  a  rational  human- 
ist rather  than  an  eccentric  mystic,  still  ex- 
plores the  oldest  and  most  universal  theme 
of  all,  believes  in  It,  and  manages  to  give  it 
contemporary  vitality. 

Baskin  is  such  an  artist,  whether  In  his 
drawings,  his  prints  or  his  sculpture.  His 
current  exhibition  Is  of  sculpture  only,  all  of 
It  executed  during  the  last  year.  It  Includes 
new  versions  of  familiar  Baskin  motifs  (birds. 
the  Dutch  painter,  the  laureate) .  but  for  me 
It  centers  on  a  bronae,  about  three-quarters 
life  size,  of  Hephaestiis  ( Vulcan ) .  No  photo- 
graph was  available  for  use  as  an  illustration 
here,  but  that  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be: 
Baskin's  bronzes  are  notably  antlphotogenlc. 
They  lose  their  imposing  presence  when 
translated  into  two  dimensions  and  their 
rough  textiures  often  photograph  like  mud 
pies. 

There  is  nothing  muddy  about  the  He- 
phaestus. It  Is  the  latest  and  a  most  im- 
pressive development  in  Baskin 's  series  of 
physically  grotesque  male  nudes — dead, 
maimed,  or  violated  bodies;  carcasses  or 
scarred,  torn  and  clotted  masses  of  flesh  that 
are  Ignoble  and  vulnerable  in  themselves  but 
are  ennobled  and  made  Impregnable  as  shells 
of  the  spirit.  It  seems  Impossible  to  say  this 
without  turning  rhetorical,  but  Baskin 's  pow- 
er is  that  he  says  it  fully  and  dramatically 
without  artificial  eloquence.  He  is  the  least 
showy  of  sculptors,  and  one  among  contem- 
poraries who  best  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween dramatic  creation  and  theatrical  in- 
vention. 

Hephaestus,  the  lamed  god  of  fire  and 
blacksmith  to  the  other  gods,  stands  with 
a  great  swollen  growth  of  belly  balanced  over 
spindly  legpi,  his  monstrous  torso  surmounted 
by  a  battered,  coarsely  bearded  head.  This 
was  the  ugly  god  among  the  beautiful  ones, 
by  one  legend  bom  lame  a»d  hiu-led  from 
Olympus  when  bis  mother.  Hera,  saw  him; 
by  another,  lamed  In  boyhood  when  his 
father,  Zeus,  threw  him  to  earth  in  irritation. 
Aphrodite,  the  loveliest  goddess,  was  forced 
to  marry  him  as  a  himalUatlng  punishment. 
She  cuckolded  him  on  a  truly  Olympian 
scale.  He  was  taunted  for  sport,  tricked  by 
his  friends.  His  own  tricks  backfired.  He 
was  the  sooty  god  of  the  blackened  forge, 
the  runt  of  the  litter,  a  siipercraftsman  but 
more  servant  than  fellow  to  the  other  gods. 

BUT   STILL    A    GOD 

To  turn  such  a  figure  Into  a  noble  one 
without  falling  into  sentimentality  Is  the 
problem  Baskin  solves  again  and  again. 
There  are  no  up«rolled  eyes,  no  gestures  of 
humility  cw  self-pity.  There  are  much  forti- 
tude, much  pride  of  acceptance  and  even  a 
high  degree  of  good  humor. 

Where  does  Baskin  come  from?  If  we 
must  find  an  immediate  filial  connection.  It 
could  be  to  Rodin,  in  the  bronzes,  but  Rodin, 
like  a  Greek,  found  the  human  body  expres- 
sive in  Its  beauty.  His  "Old  Armoress"  is  a 
lament  for  beauty  lost,  not  a  revelation  of 
the  spirit  persistent  within  a  shriveled  body. 
And  when  Rodin  came  to  deal  with  his  monu- 
ment to  Balzac,  he  began  with  nude  studies 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  Balzac's  spectacu- 
lar embonpoint  and  sheathed  him  in  col- 
umnar draperies.  Even  Rodin's'  headless, 
armless,  and  legless  torsos,  proposed  as  im- 
mediate   ancestors    of   contemporary    sculp- 


ture,  are   more   related   to   broken   classical 
sculpture  than  they  are  to  maimed  beings. 

Baskin  is  never  repelled  by  shriveled  or 
bloated  flesh.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  finds 
more  profound  truths  rerealed  through  the 
body's  ugliness  than  through  Its  perfection. 
But  this  is  only  the  old  classic-romantic  con- 
trast, so  elastic  as  to  be  meaningless  except 
at  Its  extreme  poles,  and  you  cannot  search 
in  Baskln's  sculpture  for  a  family  tree  with- 
out getting  back,  eventually,  to  Elgypt.  Nor 
is  It  safe  to  generalize  about  his  compassion 
and  nobility.  He  can  also  be  sly  or  sinis- 
ter. SB  well  as  comic.  He  is  never  quite  purely 
any  one  thing,  which  probably  accoiuits  for 
his  continued  growth,  and  certainly  accounts 
for  the  deepening  impression  made  by  any 
single  one  of  his  works  when  it  is  known  over 
a  period  of  time. 


Qiamplaiii  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  li,  1964 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  n-esldent.  the 
Champlaln  Waterway  has  long  offered 
opportunities  as  a  vital  artery  of  CMn- 
merce  which  would  link  the  large  market 
area  in  New  York  and  other  metropoli- 
tan regions  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  with  the  industrial 
and  commercial  regions  that  have  been 
burgeoning  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Canada.  It  is  added  development,  not 
displacing  any  other  projects.  This 
source  of  great  economic  potential 
should  be  developed  and,  specifically,  a 
recent  proposal  for  a  study  of  the  water- 
way for  which  funds  were  approved  In 
the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
in  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
should  be  followed  through. 

I  call  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  William  L.  Rich,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  New  York-Montreal 
Seaway  made  during  the  hearings  on 
September  20,  1963.  of  the  International 
Joint  CommlsslcHi  on  the  Champlain 
Waterway  project  at  Sorel,  P.Q.,  Canada, 
in  support  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  waterway  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  William  Lathrop  Rich.  Chair- 
man OF  the  Committee  for  the  New  York- 
Montreal  Seawat  During  the  Hearing  of 
THE  International  Joint  Commission  on 
THE  Champlain  Waterway  Project  at 
Sorel.  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  Sep- 
tember 20.   1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  honored  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

In  the  statement  that  I  made,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  New.  York-Mon- 
treal Seaway,  during  your  hearing  at  Albany, 
NY.,  September  16,  1963,  our  position  on  the 
proposed  modernization  of  the  Champlain 
Waterway  was  clearly  defined  and  its  relation 
to  the  Great  North  American  Waterway'  em- 
phasized. 

Our  purpose  and  interest  In  that  waterway, 
as  we  have  so  stated,  is  to  try  to  assure ; 


1.  That  it  will  not  have  to  be  rebxillt  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

a.  That  It  be  so  planned  that  it  will  have 
an  ultimate  adeqxiate  capacity,  at  least,  equal 
to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

3.  That  its  locks  can  be  twinned,  without 
their  being  rebuilt,  when  the  volume  ot 
trafflc  so  demands. 

4.  That  Its  relationship  to  the  Great  North 
American  Waterway  be  understood  and  rec- 
ognized. 

We  are  convinced,  that  when  this  and  all 
the  other  segments  of  that  Oreat  North  Amer- 
ican Waterway  have  been  developed,  having 
a  uniform  capacity.  It  wiU  result  in  such  an 
economic  expansion  explosion,  all  along  its 
route,  far  beyond  our  most  ambitious  dreams. 

At  present  its  development  does  not  appear 
to  indicate  any  uniformity  in  planning  or 
grasp  of  what  its  ultimate  capacity  has  to 
be  in  order  to  satisfy  the  future  demands  of 
the  shippers. 

Our  studies  of  the  present  developments 
along  its  route  have  convinced  us  that  ulti- 
mately Its  capacity,  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
lock  size,  will  approach  the  following  dimen- 
sions: Length  1,200  feet,  width  110  feet  and 
sill  clearance  40  feet. 

The  first  reaction  to  those  dimensions  will 
be  that  they  are  fantastic,  absurd,  and  quite 
out  of  reason. 

Well,  let's  take  note  of  just  what  is  coming 
Into  being  as  the  new  Boo  locks  near  the 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Their  length  is  to  be 
1,200  feet  and  their  width  cannot  be  less 
than  100  feet,  because  vessels  to  make  use 
of  those  locks,  are  now  under  design  to  have 
a  length  of  900  feet  and  a  beam  of  90  feet 
(Marine  Englneerlng/Log,  May  1962,  p.  63). 

Those  large,  long  new  vessels  will  be  locked 
In  the  Great  Lakes  because  the  largest  vessel 
that  now  can  traverse  the  present  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  la  730  feet  long,  having  a  beam 
of  76  feet  and  draws  25  V^  feet  of  water. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  now  has  a  con- 
trolled depth  of  27  feet.  Vessels  that  draw 
25%  feet,  in  fresh  water,  are  allowed  to  tra- 
verse it. 

Now,  let  us  observe  what  Is  taking  place  at 
Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  with 
respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

There  the  depth  of  the  river  has  dropped 
to  35  feet.  Plans  are  being  developed  to  re- 
store that  water  level,  not  just  to  37  feet  but 
to  Increase  the  depth  to  40  feet.  For  that 
suggested  increase  in  channel  depth,  see  the 
item  In  Canadian  Shipping,  June  1962,  page 
64,  quoting  Mr.  Andre  Oanon,  chairman, 
Montreal  Port  Council.  He  suggested  that 
the  winter  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
should  be  followed  by  a  deepening  of  the 
channel  to  40  feet. 

So  now  you  see,  a  channel,  40  feet  deep, 
is  already  being  discussed  In  Canada. 

Now  consider  the  recent  development  re- 
lated to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  reported 
from  Ottawa.  Canada.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  August  3.  1963.  headed.  "All-Canada 
Waterway  Linking  Lakes  to  Sea  Planned  by 
Ottawa."  "The  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  would  embark  on  a  program 
to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  to  create  an  all -Canadian  water- 
way between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sea." 
"The  Initial  phase  of  the  Improvement,  which 
will  complete  the  twinning  of  the  eight  locks 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  is  expected  to  cost  $180 
million. 

"Canada  then  plans  to  build  a  new  St.  Law- 
rence lock  at  Cornwall.  Ontario,  providing  a 
waterway  between  salt  water  and  the  lakes 
entirely  within  Canadian  territory,  Mr. 
George  McIUraith,  Minister  of  Transport, 
told  the  House  of  Commons.  With  the  twin- 
ning of  the  Welland  Canal  locks,  Mr.  McIU- 
raith said,  consideratioB  must  be  given  to  the 
capacity  of  the  whole  seaway  system.  That 
is  why  construction  of  a  lock  at  Cornwall  is 
being  planned.  In  his  statement  to  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Mclllralth  said  that  with 
another  lock  in  the  area  of  Rockway  in  tha 


United  States  as  a  coimterpart  of  the  Iro- 
quois lock,  the  International  Rapids  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would  then  have 
duplicate  locks,  with  one  canal  being  en- 
tirely in  Canada  and  the  other  in  the  United 
States." 

Over  2  years  ago,  on  July  13,  1961,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  McCann,  then  Deputy  Adminlstrat<H-  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, stated  while  Inspecting  the  port  of 
Milwaukee,  that  "within  10  years,  trafllc  will 
be  so  heavy  in  the  seaway  that  its  locks  will 
have  to  be  tvrinned  and  possibly  its  chan- 
nels deepened  from  27  to  35  feet.  Such 
twinning  may  have  to  be  done  earlier  on  the 
Welland  Canal." 

By  that  statement,  Mr.  McCann  Indicated 
that  he  recognized  that  the  present  capacity 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  not  adequate 
to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  large 
enough  capacity  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
shippers  and  he  then  foresaw  the  need  for 
twinning  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal, 
which  Is  now  being  undertaken  by  Canada. 

It  becomes  obvious,  from  the  statements 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
spokesmen,  that  the  capacity  of  the  present 
seaway  has  got  to  be  increased. 

That  increase  can  be  obtained  through 
two  methods,  the  one.  by  dredging  between 
and  rebuilding  the  present  locks,  which 
would  necessitate  a  complete  shutdown,  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction,  of  the  seaway;  the 
other  by  dredging  between  and  building  of 
new  locks  having  the  ultimate  capacity, 
which  would  be,  In  tenns  of  lock  size,  which 
we  have  concluded  from  our  studies,  to  be 
as  follows:  have  a  length  of  1,200  feet,  a 
width  of  110  feet,  and  a  sill  clearance  of  40 
feet. 

By  the  latter  method  a  shutdown  of  the 
present  seaway  would  not  be  necessary,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  interruption  of 
the  steady  flow  of  International  commerce 
into  the  heartland  of  this  continent. 

F^om  all  that  we  have  observed,  we  now 
see  two  situations  developing  that  can  be- 
come unpleasant,  to  say  the  least.  The  one, 
consisting  of  two  independent  competing 
seaway  systems,  the  other,  an  ever-Increas- 
ing bottleneck  at  Montreal,  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  that  will  interfere  with  the 
steady  flow  of  international  commerce. 

An  increase  In  the  capacity  of  the  seaway 
will  solve  both  of  those  problems  and  we 
are  convinced,  that  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond method,  mentioned  before,  will  provide 
the  correct  solution. 

With  the  adoption  of  either  solution  to  the 
problem,  the  end  result  will  be  two  sepa- 
rate seaways.  If  that  has  to  be  so,  will  it 
not  be  preferable  to  wind  up  with  water- 
ways having  different  capacities,  the  one, 
having  the  capacity  of  the  present  seaway; 
namely,  having  a  controlled  depth  of  27  feet 
and  the  other  having  a  controlled  depth  of 
37  feet,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

Not  only  would  the  bottleneck  at  Mon- 
treal disappear  but  the  ocean-going  vessels 
could  then  sail  on  up  into  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  90O-  by  90-foot  lake  vessels  coxild 
move  on  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  envisage  the  Great  North  American 
Waterway,  as  a  waterway  extending  from 
Duluth,  Minn.,  in  the  northwest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  eventually 
developing  Into  one  having  a  uniform  capac- 
ity from  one  end  to  the  other  but  that 
eventuality  will  not  be  assured  unless  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  its 
ultimate  capacity  shall  be. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  was  forcefully 
reminded  by  the  senior  Canadian  engineer 
that  the  present  seaway  was  not  built  until, 
"Canada  threatened  to  go  it  alone."  That 
condition  of  affairs  was  brought  about  by 
procrastination  on  the  part  of  the  United 


States  and  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  ap- 
pears to  be  developing  now,  as  Indicated  by 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  George  Mclllraith,  Min- 
ister of  Transport,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Saturday,  Augiist  3,  1963.  HU 
remarks  indicate  that  Canada,  sensing  a  new 
U.S.  procrastination.  Intends  to  twin  lock 
the  Welland  Canal  and  by  building  two  new 
locks  in  the  present  seaway  route,  have  a 
waterway  completely  wltliin  her  control  and 
Independent  of  any  U.S.  Influence. 

To  have  such  a  condition  develop  between 
two  such  longstanding  cooperative  adjoin- 
ing countries  must  not  be  allowed. 

We  believe  that  a  mutually  agreeable  solu- 
tion to  this  waterway  problem  can  be  evolved. 

We  offer,  for  consideration,  the  following 
solution,  based  upon  the  conditions  as  we 
know  them  to  be  and  upon  Canada's  indi- 
cated intentions,  as  reported  In  the  news- 
papers. 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  agree,  before  any  future 
plans  are  made,  as  to  what  the  ultimate  prac- 
tical controUed  channel  depth  shall  be  for 
this  Great  North  American  Waterway.  We 
recommend  that  the  controlled  depth  for  thla 
waterway  be  not  less  than  37  feet  or  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

2.  That  all  future  modernization  of  locks 
and  waterways,  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
conform  to  that  agreed  controlled  depth. 

3.  That  the  Welland  Canal  be  retained  at 
its  presently  controUed  depth. 

4.  That  a  complete  new  waterway  be  con- 
structed west  of  the  present  Welland  Canal 
and  that  Its  controlled  depth  shall  be  equal 
to  the  newly  agreed  upon  depth  for  the  whole 
waterway. 

5.  That  a  complete  waterway  be  developed 
along  the  ncxXh  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  having  a  controUed  depth  of  27  feet 
According  to  what  Mr.  George  Mclllralth. 
Minister  of  Transport,  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Augxist  3,  1063.  that  is  just  wliat 
Canada  now  plans  to  do. 

6.  That  a  complete  new  waterway  be  built 
along  the  south  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrencb 
River,  having  a  controlled  depth  equal  to 
that  agreed  upon  for  the  whole  waterway. 

7.  That  the  water  level  at  Montreal,  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada,  be  restored  to  the 
agreed  controlled  depth  by  the  building  of  a 
dam,  downriver  below  Montreal  that  can 
maintain  a  constant  water  level  for  the  whole 
Montreal-SOTel-Rlchelleu  River  section  of 
this  waterway.  That  dam  can  produce  addi- 
tional electrical  power  if  properly  located. 

That  master  plan.  If  followed,  can  result  in 
the  solution  of  aU  the  problems  of  this 
waterway  and  it  can  bring  unlimited  pros- 
perity to  the  eastern  section  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

We  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  Great  North  American  Waterway  as  we 
see  It  developed  in  the  future  and  to  relate 
the  proposed  Champlain  Cutoff  to  It,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  plan- 
ning this  waterway  to  have  an  ultimate  ade- 
quate capacity,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  thfink  you. 


U^.  Prestige  Sags 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

of    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Moreover,  according  to  this  view,  the  UJ3. 
Congress  and  Its  dtlzenry  have  got  to  face 
up  to  the  declining  prestige  as  a  factor  tn 
changing  world  conditions. 

Pressures  of  self-into^st  are  leading  Latin 
American  nations  to  do  pretty  much  what 
they  consider  to  be  in  their  best  Interests. 
Hemisphere  countries  also  note  the  dlfflciil- 
ties  In  the  United  States  over  the  dollar 
shortage  and  the  Increasing  dllSculty  that 
any  administration  in  the  White  House  has 
In  getting  aid  appropriations  through  Con- 
gress. 

Its  no  wonder,  these  sources  seem  to  con- 
clude, that  Washington  faces  this  situation 
of  declining  prestige  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere— and  elsewhere. 


Prospectns    on   die    New   York    World's 
Fair,  1964-65 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or   KHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  1964-«5.  Corp.,  at  the 
joint  annual  meeting  of  members  and 
directors,  at  Flushing  Meadows,  Long 
Island,  on  January  22,  1964,  being  an 
address  in  the  nature  of  a  prospectus  on 
the  fair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  or  Robert  Moses,  President  of  the 

New  York  World's  Pair  1964-65  Corp. 

In  this  final  interim  report  I  am  content 
to  ride  along,  to  add  lltUe  to  what  my  as- 
sociates have  said,  to  thank  them  again,  to 
bide  the  result  and  trust  to  hard  work,  con- 
tinued vigilance  and  good  luck  to  see  us 
through. 

The  last  minute  problems,  crises,  and 
tempests  in  teapots  In  the  building  of  a  fair 
are  the  supreme  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
an  organization.  Our  staff  is  functioning 
smoothly.  It  is  In  high  gear.  Those  in 
charge  of  engineering  and  contracts,  the 
building  trades  and  the  sponsors  of  pavilions, 
exhibits,  concessions,  and  amusements  are 
working  harmoniously  with  our  executives. 
We  shall  have  a  tremendous  show.  Unless 
we  meet  extraordinary  obstacles  which  can 
not  be  anticipated,  we  shall  open  fully 
equipped  on  schedule. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  explain  repeatedly 
that  we  have  no  single  centrally  controlled 
physical  concept  to  Implement  our  theme. 
We  aim  at  variety,  not  uniformity,  at  freedom 
of  experiment  and  expression,  not  at  tradi- 
tion, integration  and  the  cohesion  which 
draws  ail  elements  together.  This  principle 
applies  of  course  most  conspicuously  to 
design. 

Years  ago  there  was  an  old  guide  at  a 
State  Capitol  who  used  to  point  dramatically 
upward  in  the  rotunda  and  say.  "The  ceiling. 
my  friends,  is  emboloUcal."  Well,  our  ceil- 
ing at  the  Pair  too  Is  "embolollcal,"  and 
those  who  hoped  we  would  have  either  a 
clr.s-sical  revival  or  a  revolution  will  have  to 
be   satisfied  with   extraordinary  shapes   and 


forms  selected  independently  by  our  partici- 
pants and  not  by  us. 

In  design  liberal  mlndedness  Is  what  we 
aim  Kt  Many  an  architect  bxiilds  monu- 
ments to  himself,  and  exhibitors  at  the  Fair 
naturally  go  tor  easily  recognizable  symbols 
of  their  own  products.  Maybe  Brendan 
Behan  was  right  when  he  said  that  good 
architecture  is  invisible. 

As  to  operation,  we  aim  at  an  orderly,  safe, 
respectable,  properly  policed,  and  controlled 
fair.  Ninety-nine  i>ercent  of  the  patrons 
want  it  that  way  and  their  expectations  will 
prevail.  The  other  1  percent  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
©9.  A  fair  can  be  fun  without  license,  dis- 
order, and  offense. 

Considerable  forethought  and  ingenuity 
have  gone  Into  Flushing  Meadow.  The  ideal 
fair  is  not  planned  as  Wren  or  L'Ehfant  or 
Haussmann  would  build  a  city.  It  is  fash- 
ioned temporarily  within  a  permanent  frame- 
work and  pattern  which  will  accommodate  a 
large  urban  park  later.  Every  tree  and 
shrub  which  fit  the  ultimate  pattern,  on 
public  avenues  and  squares  and  on  the  lots 
of  exhibitors,  are  salvaged,  and  mtrj  utility 
above  and  bel*w  ground  Is  bidlt  to  last  and 
serve  the  park  or  to  be  removed  or  abandoned 
when  the  fair  closes.  These  things  are  not 
left  to  chance. 

You  have  received  the  poetfalr  preliminary 
park  report  and  the  proposal  for  a  modified 
agreement  with  the  city  under  which  the 
fair  offers  to  complete  a  unlqtie  Queens  park 
system.  Including  Flushing  Meadow  and  the 
corridor  beyond.  This  proposal  Is  ot  course 
contingent  upon  a  sufficient  earned  fair  bal- 
ance to  pay  the  cost.  The  financial  aasmnp- 
tions  back  of  It  are  ontlined.  This  is  a 
proejjectus.  No  guarantee  goes  with  it,  but 
It  is  our  honest  belief  that  the  actual  results 
will  fully  sustain  our  hopes.  We  therefore 
ask  that  our  objectives,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  required,  be  determined  in 
advance  so  that  we  can  proceed  In  an  orderly, 
constructive  fashion  to  Insure  that  this  fair 
at  least  will  live  in  usefulness  as  well  as 
memory  long  after  1965. 

Thank  you  for  yovu-  j>atlence.  That's  all  I 
have  to  say. 


Aid  Won't  Boy  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excellent  article  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  appeared  In  the 
Journal  American  of  February  16. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  well  versed  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  gives  a  factual,  though  rather 
disheartening,  picture  of  our  country's 
present  plight  in  that  field. 

The  article  follows: 

Am  Won't  But  Frienos 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

A  columnist,  to  be  worth  reading,  should 
never  court  public  approval  as  a  primary  ob- 
jective. Some  of  the  columns  and  editorials 
written  by  my  father  provoked  vehemently 
hostile  reaction,  although  in  many  cases 
time  proved  him  right.  Similarly,  some  views 
that  have  been  expressed  here  were  not  cal- 
culated to  win  any  popularity  prizes. 

Contrariwise,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have 
one's  opinions  widely  supported.  Last  Sun- 
day's Editor's  Report,  for  example,  attracted 
one  of  the  heaviest  volumes  of  mall  since  I 
began  putting  one  word  after  another  in  this 
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space.  It  was  overwhelmingly  favorable.  It 
cut  across  party  lines.  It  came  from  men 
and  women.  Oeographlcally.  it  took  in  read- 
ers along  our  east  and  west  coasts. 

It  was,  in  brief,  a  genuine  response.  As 
such — as  a  kind  of  weather  vane  of  at  least 
a  sizable  segment  of  public  opinion — it  might 
be  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Last  week's  column  said  In  substance  that 
it  Is  time  to  change  the  image  of  the  United 
States  from  one  of  apology  and  retreat  to 
one  of  flmoness  and  strength.  It  said  it  was 
time  to  stop  the  futile  business  of  trying  to 
buy  friends  with  foreign  aid. 

That  theme,  by  the  way,  is  not  new  here. 
Back  in  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower  admin- 
istrations it  was  stated  in  this  colimm  and 
in  editorials  in  the  Hearst  newspapers  that  It 
is  imposlsble  to  buy  international  friendship; 
but  that  it  is  possible,  and  far  more  desira- 
ble, to  earn  international  respect. 

It  will  never  be  earned  by  placating  our 
enemies,  by  feeding  soothing  syrup  in  the 
form  of  our  taxpayers'  money  to  ingrates,  or 
by  placating  oiur  allies  at  the  expenses  of  U.S. 
interests  or  security. 

If  a  quest  tor  popularity,  above  all  else,  is 
a  mistake  for  a  newspaper  writer,  how  in- 
finitely worse  a  mistake  it  is  fcv  a  great 
power.  It  Is  in  this  ocxinection  that  I  regret 
the  imfortunate  implications  of  a  remark 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  off-the-cuff 
speech  to  a  group  of  Internal  Revenue  offi- 
cials last  Tuesday.  We  are,  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  "a  much  beloved  p>eople  throughout 
the  world." 

It  Is  unfortunate  because  (a)  It  Is  inaccu- 
rate and  (b)  it  connotes  that  wanting  to  be 
loved  Is  a  goal  of  foreign  policy. 

Disregarding  our  explicit  ennnles  such  as 
Khrushchev,  Mao,  Castro,  and  company,  are 
we  beloved  In  Ghana? 

Are  we  beloved  in  Egypt? 

Are  we  beloved  in  Indonesia? 

Are  we  beloved  in  Pakistan? 

Are  we  beloved  in  Algiers? 

Are  we  beloved  in  Cyprus? 

Are  we  beloved  In  Panama? 

Are  we,  come  to  think  of  it,  beloved  in 
Prance? 

More  Important,  why  shovQd  wanting  to  be 
loved  be  an  objective  of  foreign  policy? 

My  friend,  Cy  Sulzberger,  in  his  oolvunn  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  past  week,  observed 
that  Sir  Alec  Dou^as-Home  could  do  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  service  by  pointing  out  that 
a  great  power  is  always  unpopular,  and  must 
expect  to  be  so.  Sir  Alec  could  speak  with 
authority.  Britain  did  not  remain  the  fore- 
most power  in  the  world  for  so  long  by  seek- 
ing to  turn  foreign  relations  into  a  Miss 
Rhelngold  contest. 

As  suggested  here  last  week,  an  excellent 
place  to  start  showing  flimnees  and  to  start 
treating  ingrates  as  they  should  be  treated, 
is  Ohana,  and  it  could  be  done  by  cutting  off 
American  aid.  To  date  that  has  amounted 
to  9150  mlUlon — in  other  words,  American 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  used  to  bolster 
the  oppressive  regime  of  President  Kwame 
Nknunah,  a  professed  Marxist  and  unpro- 
feeaed  megalomaniac. 

We've  been  doing  some  resecu'Ch  on  this. 
The  astoudlng  thing  Is  that  in  order  to  get 
any  action,  someone  Is  going  to  have  to  light 
a  fire  in  or  under  Poggy  Bottom,  the  State 
Department. 

Soiu-cee  of  reliable  information  in  Wash- 
ington tell  me  that  Toggy  Bottom  is  still  dis- 
inclined to  consider  Nkrumah  a  Marxist — 
even  ttiough  Nkrumah  has  proclaimed  him- 
self one;  even  though  Ghanaian  Defense 
Minister  Kofl  Baako  has  bocwtf  ully  declared : 
"Nkrumah  is  to  Africa  today  what  Lenin 
was  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1917." 

In  fact,  Foggy  Bottom,  according  to  my  in- 
formants, la  determined  to  continue  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Ghana  for  the  Vcdta  Dam  project 
and  an  aluminimi  smelting  plant. 


The  lame  excuse  is  that  we  don't  want 
communism  to  establish  a  beachhead  In 
Ghana. 

Establish  a  beachhead?  How  foggy  can 
Foggy  Bottom  get?  There  is  already  In 
Ghana,  in  the  person  of  Nkrumah,  In  his 
cabinet  of  stooges.  In  his  kept  press,  in  his 
one-party  rule,  a  Marxist  r\ile  in  being — no 
mere  beachhead.  And  it  Is  Nkrumah 's  Eimbl- 
tlon  to  extend  It  to  all  Africa. 

This  past  week,  for  example,  the  Ghanaian 
Times  viciously  attacked  Emerson  Player,  a 
patriotic  and  courageous  member  of  ouir  Em- 
bassy staff,  as  a  "Skunk  and  Judas."  Mr. 
Player,  a  Negro,  was  thus  denounced  because 
he  shouldered  his  way  through  a  mob  which 
had  lowered  the  American  flag  before  the 
Embassy,  to  raise  the  flag  again  on  its  staff. 

The  Ghanaian  Times  was  Incensed  because 
Mr.  Player  is  a  Negro  and  gave  loyalty  to  his 
country  precedence  over  the  color  of  his 
skin,  which  happens  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Ghanaians.  Mr.  Player  said  simply: 
"I  am  proud  to  be  an  American."  Don't  you 
know  that  all  Americans  are  proud  of  him? 

The  Player  affair  is  only  one  of  several 
recent  Incidents  of  overt  antl-Amerlcanlsm, 
which  has  included  the  expulsion  of  four 
American  professors  from  Ghana  University 
for  "subversive  activities."  meaning  refusal 
to  teach  the  Marxist  doctrines. 

How  much  more  evidence  does  Foggy 
Bottom  need? 

This  is  not  even  to  imply  that  all  foreign 
aid  Is  bad  and  should  be  Junked.  The  world- 
wide distribution  of  American  largesse  is 
much-maligned,  much-praised,  and  much- 
disputed. 

■The  Hearst  newspapiers  do  not  oppose  the 
program.  They  have,  in  fact,  supported  it — 
In  principle — during  the  White  House  ten- 
ures of  Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  now  Johnson. 

There  is,  we  feel,  nothing  simply  black  and 
white  about  the  program.  And  anyone  who 
supports  or  opposes  It  on  so  uncompromising 
a  basis  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  regrettably 
naive  to  say  the  least. 

More  than  80  percent  of  funds  given  in 
foreign  aid  are  spent  in  this  country.  Thus 
almost  all  material  assistance  sent  abroad  is 
purchased  here,  from  American  producers 
and  suppliers. 

With  the  great  funds  currently  being  ap- 
propriated to  maintain  the  prc^inun.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  It  contributes  heavily  to  the 
health  of  the  national  economy,  in  terms  of 
business  prosperity  and  employment  demand. 

But  whatever  way  you  slice  it,  the  money 
spent  is  still  the  Amerlean  taxpayers'  money. 
And  If  It  is  not  being  spent  to  the  taxpwtyers' 
benefit,  then  what  on  earth  is  the  purpose  of 
Its  expenditure? 

Even  outright  altruism  cannot  be  justified 
if  It  backfires  in  the  face  of  our  national 
interest 

A  certain  chap  by  the  name  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  who  lives  in  Paris,  has — characteris- 
tically— seemed  long  aware  of  this. 

France  used  to  control,  in  splendid  colonial 
style.  Immense  tracts  of  Africa,  stretching 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Chat  con- 
tinent's central  Jimgles. 

Now  this  vast  swath  of  territory  Is  free. 
It  is.  however,  heavily  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  France  and  is  in  continuous 
receipt  of  that  fair  land's  bounty. 

It  seems,  though,  that  there  are  some 
strings  attached.  And  although  these  are 
technically  invisible,  they  do  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  La  Belle  France 
dishes  out  the  aid,  she  gets  something  in 
return. 

This  at  least  takes  the  form  of  a  ready 
allnement  of  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  taker  with  the  giver.  Thus  France  can 
nearly  always  count  on  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  its  former  colonies  within  and 
without  the  United  Nations. 

(What  effect  this  may  have  on  the  poten- 
tial admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UJT.  re- 


mains to  be  seen;  It  will  probably  show  even 
more  spectacularly  than  before  how  over- 
whelming French  influence  Is  in  the  nations 
to  which  it  provides  aid.) 

In  other  words,  France  is  selective  and 
condition-Imposing— either  openly  or  diplo- 
matically— when  It  comes  to  providing  for- 
eign aid. 

And  the  United  States  should  be  the  same. 

Aid — "with  strings  attached" — has  become 
an  unmentionable  phrase  in  our  modern 
lexicon  of  diplomacy— or  so  many  executors 
of  our  foreign  policy  would  have  us  believe. 

But  In  the  maddeningly  expensive,  frus- 
trating, and  often  totally  unproductive  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  aid  program,  such 
unmentionables  are  called  for. 

The  program  should  be  totally  selective 
and  condlticmal  upon  the  receiver's  at  least 
being  on  our  side.  And  the  dl^>ensatlon  of 
Anverlcan  wealth  should  come  under  direct 
and  Increasing  American  supervision. 

We  should,  in  fact,  attach  all  the  strings 
we  have  at  our  command — and  pull  them 
hard. 


Cameron  Votinf  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALIroBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8. 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing the  practice  which  I  estabilshed 
with  gratifying  results  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  include  in 
today's  RECCMtD  a  complete  tally  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  performance  dur- 
ing the  final  weeks  of  1963  and  the  Arst 
legislative  month  of  1964. 

As  most  Members  are  p^'haps  aware, 
these  periodic  reports  are  sent  to  all  reg- 
istered voters  in  California's  25th  Dis- 
trict. Their  reaction  to  this  method  of 
keeping  them  informed  has  been  ex- 
treme heartening,  and  is  sound  rebuttal 
to  the  cynical  view  that  "What  the 
voters  do  not  know  cannot  be  used 
against  you."  In  my  judgment,  a  voter's 
right  to  know  is  sacrosanct  and  one  of 
the  cornerstones  upon  which  this  great 
Nation  was  built. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  have  developed  in  varying  de- 
grees their  own  methods  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  their  constitutents,  ttxrough 
monthly  newsletters,  radio  and  televi- 
sion, yearend  wrapup  reports,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  so  on.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  suggest  that  one  method  is  bet- 
ter than  another,  or  more  effective,  nor 
would  I  advise  anyone  how  best  to  ful- 
fill the  electorate's  desire  and  need  for 
information  concerning  the  respresenta- 
tion  it  is  receiving. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
of  us  study  the  methods  of  communi- 
cation used  by  each  other.  In  so  doing 
we  can  perform  a  great  public  service  by 
helping  develop  to  as  fine  a  degree  as  pos- 
sible an  important  tool  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  my  first 
congressional  voting  record  report  for 
1964: 
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Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Carey,  Democrat  of  New  York  (94  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kyi,  Republican  of  lows  (207  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at  meeting  with  Peace 

Corps  Director,  Thailand). 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Adair.  Republican  of  Indiana  (71  .Members  absent). 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  re  foreign  ii-sslstance  auttrortlatlon  bill.    (1  Member  an.swcrod 

"present";  <!ee  roUcall  No.  13,3.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Harsha,  Republican  of  Ohio  (87  .Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  District  of  Columbui  rapid  tran.slt  bill. 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  indepcndcDt  olBoes  appropriation  bill. 
Motion  that  House  recede  from  disaffr(>«>nipnt  with  Senate  amertrtment  earmarking  81,700,000  for 

construction  of  veterans'  hospital  in  Florida.     (  R.B.C.  at  meeting  with  Roger  Hilsman,  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Ea.stem  Affairs):  would  have  voted  "nay." 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Harris,  Democrat,  of  .Arkansas  (61  Mem  tiers  absent). 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  nn  Cli-an  .Mr  Kcx,.     (See  roUcall  No.  102.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .\rends,  RepuMlcan,  of  Illinois  (75  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  na>-s,  Democrat,  of  Ohio  (S3  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  In  ofBoe  with  visitor 

from  Turkey). 
To  permit  consideration  of  Mil  to  provide  legal  assistance  for  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal  cases 

In  U.S.  courts  (1  .Member  answered  "  present" ). 
Motion  to  adjourn  by  Mr.  .Mtiert,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  puMic  works  appropriation  bill  (1  Member  answered  "pres- 
ent"). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Conte,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts  (78  Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  vocational  education  bill. 
On  passage  of  vocational  education  hill  conference  report. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  MrI>oskey,  Republioan  of  IlIinoLs  (115  Members  absent). 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  military  construction  appropriation  bllL 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  C/ross,  Republican  of  Iowa  (55  .Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  ./ore  ign  aid  appropriation  bill  for  Export-Import  Bank  amendment  (1  Mcmljer 

answered  "present"). 
On  passajte  of  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  (4  Members  an.swered  "present"). 

8uorum  call  by  .Mr.  Stlnson.  Republican  of  Washineton  (70  .Members  absent), 
onference  report  on  public  works  approi>rtation  bill — motion  that  House  inislst  on  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  (1  Member  answered  "present"). 

To  provide  coinage  of  John  F.  Kennedy  50-cent  pieces. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Flndley,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (98  Members  at>sent). 

Supplemental  appropriations  to  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tor  mental  retarda- 
tion programs. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derwlnskl,  Republioan.  of  Illlnnis  (144  Mambers  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (169  Members  absent;  this  call  came  at  2  a.m.— 
R.B.C.  sleeping  ta  office,  failed  to  rewive  whip  call). 

On  adoptioB  of  resolutioa  t«  permit  const' leratiun  of  ooafereaee  re^rt  on  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  (1  M«mt«r  answered  "presant"). 

Metk)n  to  maintain  Hou>«  disagreement  on  Export-Import  Bank  amendment  to  foreign  aid  bill  (3 
Members  answered  "present")  (adjourned  at  5:45  a.m.). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oross,  Rep'ibliciin  of  Iowa  (lft2  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oroes.  Republican  of  lowri  (14fl  .Memtiers  absent). 

On  adoption  of  resolution  to  pt-fmit  coasiicrition  of  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill  on  same 
day  rule  granted  (H  vote  needed  for  adoption:  re.solution  failed). 

On  passage  of  foreign  aid  bill  conference  rei>ort  (6  .Mcmljers  answered  "present"). 

R.B.C.  oomluctlng  oongre.ssional  report  me«'tings  in  the  District 

Quorum  calls  by  Messrs.  Oross,  Cederberg.  and  Van  Pelt  (average  of  25  Members  absent  per  call). 

Motion  to  adjourn  at  10:07  p.m. 

Quorum  caU  by  .Mr.  Oross.  Rep'iblic.in  of  Iowa  (23  Members  absent). 

On  passage  of  Civil  Rights  Kct. 


CMUldered  to  be  of  greater  stgniflcanoe,  and  a  brief  explanation  Is  Included  herein. 
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At  7  ajn.  on  December  24,  the  House 
met  for  final  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  a  measure  which 
8  days  earlier  had  cleared  the  House 
with  a  provision  that  would  have  blocked 
underwriting  by  the  Elxport-Import  Bank 
of  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
rollcall  No.  242  I  voted  against  attach- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  bill,  but  when 
it  was  Included  In  the  bill,  I  supported 
passage  of  the  entire  measure.  I  was 
confident,  however,  that  the  Senate 
would  not  accept  the  Bank  amendment, 
and  this  prediction  was  borne  out  in  con- 
ference committee.  House  and  Senate 
conferees  dropped  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  was  returned  to  the  House.  Then 
came  the  donnybrook  that  did  much  to 
tarnish  the  Image  of  Congress  in  the 
public  eye.  With  Christmas  only  a  few 
days  off,  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship was  unable  to  keep  its  forces  in  the 
Capital.  Republicans,  however,  showing 
stnxig  party  discipline  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  fnxn  Indiana, 
Congresfiman  Halucx,  were  on  the  floor 


for  rollcall  No.  252  and  by  a  five-vote  ma- 
jority refused  to  accept  the  conference 
committee's  discarding  of  the  contro- 
versial amendment.  The  conference  re- 
port again  came  before  the  House  on 
rollcall  No.  256,  this  time  with  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  fioor.  The  foreign 
aid  bill  classed  in  the  form  recommended 
by  House-Senate  conferees. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  OOP  keyed 
its  attack  on  the  so-called  wheat  amend- 
ment to  an  issue  of  "communism  versus 
antlcommunlsm."  This  was  not  the  is- 
sue. The  issue  was  one  of  foreign  policy, 
trust  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  every  weapon  at 
our  disposal  in  waging  the  cold  war.  I 
consider  all  of  my  votes — whether  the  is- 
sue be  aid  to  education,  departmental  ap- 
propriations, mental  retardation  or  what 
have  you — to  be  votes  for  a  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  America,  and  therefore 
against  communism.  I  am  sure  this  is 
true  of  all  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  accusations  and  in- 
sinuations to  the  contrary  are  a  dis- 
service to  the  entire  body. 
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The  Export-Import  Bank  amendment 
was  designed  to  sharply  curtail  Presi- 
dential flexibility  In  conducting  foreign 
policy,  an  area  of  responsibility  which  is 
given  to  the  executive  branch  by  the 
Constitution.  Whether  the  Bank  may  or 
may  not  extend  credit  in  the  sale  of 
wheat  for  dollars  is  a  judgment  that 
should  properly  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting  to  Congress,  and  by  the 
hard-headed  businessmen  who  formulate 
the  Bank's  policies. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Edwin  Neilan, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, had  this  to  say  about  the  wheat 
sales : 

The  action  of  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary of  Oonimerce  Luther  Hodges  in  ap- 
proving the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  private  commercial  channels  at 
the  world  iMlce  for  cash  or  short-term  credit 
is  commendable.  It  will  benefit  the  n.S. 
economy  particularly  in  the  area  of  reducing 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  by  pro- 
viding an  outlet  of  surplus  wheat  which  is 
costing  taxpayers  enormous  siuns  in  storage 
charges. 

President  Eisenhower  made  this  obser- 
vation: 

If  In  a  matter  of  an  economic  deed  we  saw 
that  we  got  a  very  great  advantage,  then  It 
la  a  good  h<x«e  trade,  and  In  a  horse 
trade  •  •  •  there  Is  no  principle  that  is 
being  furthered.  It  is  Just  a  material  gain. 
If  there  is  a  mutual  advantage  you  can't  kick 
about  a  trade. 

In  the  words  of  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association: 

Since  every  dollar  of  gold  they  (the  Soviet 
Union]  pay  us  is  another  dollar  they  cannot 
•pend  for  military  purposes,  I  cannot  see  any 
valid  objection  to  this  proposed  sale. 

This  entire  line  of  reasoning  was  obvi- 
ously shared  by  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration for  in  1957  the  Export-Import 
Bank  guaranteed  a  $30  million  loan  to 
Poland  to  buy  a  tinplate  mine,  and  again 
in  1958  the  Bank  guaranteed  a  $25  mil- 
lion purchase  of  pharmaceutical  products 
to  this  same  Communist  country. 

The  greatest  irony  In  the  entire  wheat 
amendment  hassle  was  the  vlolmt  anti- 
sale  position  taken  by  extremist  groups. 
Hurling  their  familiar  charge  of  "trea- 
son" at  anyone  with  whom  they  disagree, 
they  failed  to  recall  that  one  of  their 
most  ardent  supporters  and  leading 
spokesman,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taft  Benson,  advocated  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  to 
Iron  Curtain  coimtries  as  far  back  as 
1955.  In  fact,  in  that  year,  a  multi- 
million  dollar  sale  of  hybrid  com  and 
seeds  and  farm  machinery  to  Russia  was 
transacted. 

I  saw  no  objection  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  conference  report.  It 
said  in  simple  language  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  not  to  guarantee  any  pay- 
ment incurred  by  a  Communist  country 
in  the  purchase  of  any  product,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  extend  credit. 
It  is  a  matter  of  having  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment.    I  have  that  faitii. 


Remarks  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wafner  in 
Memory  of  tiie  Late  Senator  Lehman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Oy   HEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  incorporate  at  this  EKjint  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner, mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
the  presentation  of  a  citation  to  Mrs> 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  the  widow  of  the 
late  great  Senator  Lehman  of  New  York 
State.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
the  16th  Annual  National  Roosevelt  Day 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City  on  January  30,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

We  all  mourn  the  passing  of  Senator 
Lehman,  a  great  and  outstanding  states- 
man and  public  servant,  who  devoted  so 
many  years  of  his  life  to  his  State  and 
to  his  country.  However,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mrs.  Lehman,  too,  has  given 
most  unselfishly  of  her  time  and  energies 
in  the  service  of  mankind.  She  more 
than  deserves  this  tribute,  which  was 
affectionately  bestowed  upon  her  by  a 
vast  army  of  admirers. 

Remarks  bt  Matob  Robert  F.  V^agnks  at 
Presentation  or  Cttation  to  Mrs.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  16th  Annttai.  National  Roose- 
velt DAT  Dinno^  Jamt art  30, 1964 

As  mayor,  I  salute  this  occasion.  I  salute 
the  ADA  and  its  guests  tonight.  I  salute 
those  who  are  being  honored  in  the  name  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  ADA  serves  many  worthwhile  purposes, 
but  if  it  served  no  other  than  to  sponsor 
these  annual  affairs  In  the  name  and  spirit 
of  the  Immortal  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
it  would  be  a  deserved  existence. 

We  are  all  in  accord  on  our  goals. 

The  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the  New 
Frontier,  and  now  the  war  against  poverty, 
all  are  complementary  concepts,  to  achieve 
the  realization  of  the  assertion  In  our  na- 
tional charter  of  independence,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  that  all  have  an  In- 
alienable, and  therefore  an  equal  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  purstUt  ot  h{^>plness. 

It  was  a  year  ago  tomorrow  night  that  I 
addresaed  the  last  Roosevelt  dinner  and  paid 
my  tribute,  as  we  all  did  that  night,  to  that 
beloved  figure  in  the  history  of  our  age, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Today,  a  year  later,  we  take  grievous  note 
of  the  passing  of  him  whose  name  was  in- 
extricably bovmd  to  those  of  Franklin  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  by  ties  of  purpose,  prin- 
ciple, political  alliance,  and  mutual  under- 
takings. Herbert  H.  Lehman.  And  so  another^ 
giant  oak  from  the  forest  of  our  great  men 
and  women  has  faUen. 

Just  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  always  a  mighty 
force  for  good  and  progress,  came  to  ex- 
press the  great  love  she  bore  for  h«  de- 
parted, in  terms  of  still  greater  deeds  of 
devotion  and  achievement  for  her  fellow 
human  beings,  so  Bdlth  Altschul  Lehman- 
gentle  lady  of  powerful  purpose  for  whom  I 
personally     have     an     affectionate     respect 


bordering  on  awe — has  served,  is  serving,  and 
will  serve. 

The  age  produced  a  pattern.  The  age  Is 
passing. 

I  feel  greatly  privileged  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  these  distlngtilahed  presenta- 
tions. I  could,  myself,  write  the  citations 
for  practically  every  one  ot  those  being 
singled  out  tonight,  since  every  one  of  them 
has  been  Involved  In  my  thou^ts  «•  con- 
siderations as  a  major  actor  In  the  drama 
of   the   people   of   the   city   of  New  York. 

But  of  all  of  tonight's  {U'esentations  that  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  make,  none  could 
give  me  a  deeper  satisfaction  or  sense  of 
distinction  than  the  one  It  Is  my  great  honor 
to  deliver. 

I  will  not  speak  of  her  work  with  the  Play 
Schools  Association,  with  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  with  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
or  with  the  Federation  of  Jewish  PhUan- 
throples.  I  will  not  speak  of  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  artistic  and  cultural  life 
of  our  city,  State,  and  Nation.  To  speak  of 
any  or  all  of  these  is  to  give  detail  and  to 
lose  sight  of  the  grand  design  ca  a  woman 
of  total  devotion,  dedication,  goodness,  and 
liberal  purpose. 

I  win  read  the  citation : 

"Citation  to  Edith   Altschul  Lehman 

For  being  a  sovtrce  of  strength,  endurance, 
pomposity,  of  rlghtmlndedness  without  false 
righteousness,  and  of  striking  forcefulness  in 
a  manner  ladylike  and  gentle; 

For  being  a  strong,  though  often  silent 
power  for  good  and  goodness  •  •  •  for  the 
weak  and  the  helpless; 

For  beings  source  of  strength,  endvirance, 
and  resolutlpn  for  Herbert  Henry  Lehman 
whom  we  all  loved  and  admired; 

For  giving  of  herself  xmstlntingly  to 
liberalism's  cause  and  to  humanity's  service. 

(Presented  by  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  at  its  Sixteenth  Annual  National 
Roosevelt  Day  Dinner,  January  the  thirtieth. 
1964.) 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner. 


A  Political  Realist  Becomes  a  Statesmaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  mcHiOAiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IB.  1964 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representa- 
tive Riemer  VanTil,  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  and  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  de- 
livered the  address  in  the  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Mr.  VanTil  entitled  his  remarks 
"A  Political  Realist  Becomes  a  States- 
man." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude his  address : 

A  POLincAL  Reaubt  Bboomes  a  Statesman 
Certainly  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  set 
aside  a  few  mcnnents  f or  tribute  to  a  great 
American — one  who  hiM  w^  deserved  the 
title  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor." 

We  need  not  add  plaudits,  platitudes  ot 
praise  or  often  repeated  eulogies,  but  rather. 
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Tow  this  is  not  to  say  that 
or  creed. 


pvirpoee 
gotemment. 


■troeg 
tx> 


was   to   preserve 

The   question 

a  government,  of  neces- 

for  the  liberties  of  its 

weak   to   maintain   its 

Ilincoln  was  convinced  that 

could  meet  and  balance. 

IhslBted  that  the  Declara- 

could  OTily  be  effected 

men  regardless  of  race 

repubUc. 

n  bis  war  message  to  Con- 

"Thls  is  essentially  a  peo- 

the  side  of  the  Union  it 

maintaining  in  tbe  world 

ubetance,    of   government 

is  to  elevate  tbe  con- 

Uft  artificial  weights  from 

lear  the  paths  of  laudable 

afford  all  an  unfettered 

dhance,  in  the  race  of  life. 


ob  ect 


-t> 


and  temporary  departures 

is  the  leading   object 

for  whose  existence  we 


ttUs 


contend."  To  preserve  the  Union  as  tbe  only 
means  of  governing  a  free  people  was  his 
purpose  regardless  of  sacrifice.  High  ideals 
and  noble  purposes  are  not  self-propelled 
to  ultimate  achievement. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  ap- 
praisal of  Lincoln's  contemporaries.  Indicat- 
ing that  certainly  he  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  Union.  His 
patience  was  construed  as  weakness:  his 
f>as8lvit7  as  indecision:  his  humor  as  In- 
sincerity: his  flexibility  as  shameful  com- 
promise. His  critics  were  positive  that  he 
would  not  be  nominated  for  a  second  term. 
and  there  was  a  time  when  Lincoln  was  in- 
clined to  believe  this  himself. 

In  spite  of  these  Judgments — how  and  why 
did  he  finally  achieve,  and  in  so  great  a 
measure,  that  we  memorialize  him  here 
today? 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  his 
political  training  was  essential.  Of  course, 
there  are  factors  innate,  environmental  and 
exp)erimental,  which  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  difficult  years  of  the  war.  Lincoln 
had  a  realistic  sense  of  his  own  destiny. 
Lincoln  knew  there  were  limits  to  rational 
hiunan  activity.  "Now,  at  the  end  of  3  years 
of  struggle"  he  said,  "the  Nation's  condition 
is  not  what  either  party,  or  any  man,  devised 
or 'expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it."  Al- 
though having  the  torch  of  freedom  In 
his  liand,  he  did  not  rtm  ahead  of  God 
with  it.  Lincoln  therefore  did  not  propose 
to  absolve  humanity  of  Its  responslbllUles, 
nor  to  shield  it  from  all  Its  woe,  but  to  pro- 
vide that  all  people  should  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  pursue  happiness  if  they 
would. 

-  Lincoln  said  and  laelieved  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  the  ballot  represented  "the  last 
best  hope  of  earth."  In  a  free  society  one  had 
to  believe  in  the  soundness  of  peoples  Judg- 
ment. Again  realistically  he  did  not  Identify 
the  voice  of  the  people  with  the  voice  of 
God.  This  philosophy  of  man  enabled  him 
to  l>e  flexible  in  decisions.  i>atlent  In  the 
development  of  events,  no  matter  how  ad- 
verse. 

Though  Lincoln  had  a  weU  deflned  pur- 
pose— he  did  not  have  a  dogmatic  precon- 
ceived policy  of  attaining  that  purpose.  In 
an  annual  message  to  Congress  Lincoln 
said,  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  In- 
adequate to  the  Btcxmy  present.  The  oc- 
casion is  pUed  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case 
\»  new  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenttirall  ourselves,  and 
then  we  shall  save  our  country."  Lincoln 
Ulustrated  this  by  saying,  "The  pilots  on 
our  western  rivers  steer  from  point  to  point 
as  they  caU  it — setting  the  course  of  the 
boat  no  farther  than  they  can  see — that  is 
all  I  propose  to  myself."  This  pragmatic  ap- 
proach enabled  blm  to  meet  situations  as 
they  were  rather  than  how  he  might  bave 
wished  them  to  be. 

Lincoln  had  another  ally — that  of  his  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature.  He  used  and 
maneuvered  his  friends  and  opponents 
adroitly  to  accomplish  his  goal.  Lincoln  said, 
"H\unan  action  can  be  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  human  nature  cannot  be  changed. " 

Beyond  that  which  has  been  observed  Lin- 
coln had  the  quality  of  Justice  tempered 
with  mercy.  He  did  not  reg^ard  the  Confed- 
eracy as  an  enemy  except  in  a  strict  military 
sense.  Ninety-nine  years  ago  tomorrow  he 
gave  the  following  order:  "To  the  military 
officers  oonunanding  In  West  Tennessee. 
•  •  •  It  is  my  wish  for  you  to  relieve  the 
people  frcsn  all  burdens,  harrassments,  and 
oppressions,  so  far  as  possible,  consistently 
with  your  military  necessities:  That  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  being  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment, I  desire  you  to  help,  and  not  hinder, 
every  advance  in  that  direction."  One  Lin- 
coln author  sununarized  his  character  by 
saying,  "This  was  Lincoln's  genius — he  was 
politic  without  being  unprincipled,  patient 


without  being  resigned,  flexible  without  be- 
ing opportunistic,  toughmlnded  without  be- 
ing brutal,  determined  without  being  fanati- 
cal, religious  without  being  dogmatic  or  im- 
worldly,  tender  without  being  sentimental 
and  devoted  to  man  without  worshiping 
man." 

Can  then  the  past  speak  to  the  present? 
Yes.  In  saying  that  the  principle  upon  which 
freedom  is  based  remains  eternally  the  same. 
The  perpetuation  of  this  freedom  must  be 
the  purpose  of  each  generation  in  a  free  so- 
ciety and  that  he.  who  would  be  the  bearer 
of  this  purpose,  must  pay  the  price  of  dis- 
ciplined and  responsible  political  leader- 
ship. 


Dr.  C.  Kecmit  Phelps  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  iQssonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Kansas  City  Star 
describes  the  ceremonies  honoring  Dr. 
C.  Kermlt  Phelps  as  the  Civil  Servant 
of  the  Year  in  the  Kansas  City  area: 
Honor  roa  U.8.  Civn.  Sehvant — Da.  C.  Keh- 

Mrr  Phklm,  a  Pbtcholocist.  Is  Namxd  at 

KiWANIS     EVXNT UbGKS    PRIDK    IK    WOXK — 

JuTXsc  John  W.  OLrvxa,  thx  SFXAKza,  Sats 
AfTAnis  Are  in  Good  Hands 

Dr.  C.  Kermlt  Phelps,  a  55-year-old  psy- 
chologist, was  chosen  Civil  Servant  of  the 
Year  from  among  12  Federal  employees  In 
Kansas  City  honored  last  night  at  a  recogni- 
tion dinner  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  Kansas  City  and  the  Federal 
personnel  council. 

Dr.  Phelps  is  the  chief  of  psychology  serv- 
ice at  the  veterans  hospital,  an  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  teaches  at  the  medical  center, 
the  University  of  Missoxirl  at  Kansas  City, 
Rockhurst  College,  and  AvUa  College. 
raoic  mant  agkmcob 

The  others  honored : 

Roger  Leroy  Bishop,  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  Claude  A.  Follmer,  Treasiiry  Depart- 
ment; Norman  H.  Oosney,  Air  Force;  Mer- 
wln  S.  Hans,  Labor  Department;  Neal  B. 
Harrison.  Department  of  the  Army;  James 
H.  Hart.  Civil  Service  Commission;  Andy  J. 
Isaacson.  Btireau  of  Public  Roads;  Reese 
Melvin  Miller,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Clifford 
C.  Skoog,  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  Cyrus  A. 
Slater.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
Carl  F.  Zartar.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  honorees  were  nominated  from  among 
22.000  Federal  employees  in  the  area  by  their 
various  departments  for  the  top  honor.  The 
winner  was  chosen  by  the  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations. 

Dr.  Phelps  has  been  In  psychological  work 
since  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  In 
1935.  Subsequently  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  the  field,  and  in  1952  received  his 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
lias  been  with  the  Federal  Government  since 
1949.   working   in  his  field  in  this  area. 

He  Is  the  originator  of  the  PheljM-Schecrer 
organic  battery,  a  test  devised  to  determine 
the  extent  of  brain  damage  sviffered  by  a 
patient. 

WIDE  range  or  SEX'/ICK 

The  doctor  is  active  in  many  civic  and 
volunteer  organizations.  Including  the  Coun- 
cil for  Receration  for  the  Handicapped  and 
the  School  for  Exceptional  Children,  and  is 
on  the  advisory  lx)ard  of  Queen  of  the  World 
and  St.  Mary's  hospitals.  He  is  on  the  board 
of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Mental,  Health 
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AsBoclatloQ  and  the  MlMOurl  State  Board  of 
Mental  Health.  He  is  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  ot  tbe  National  OouncU 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

"I  Sicoept  this  award  on  behalf  of  all  those 
who  aided  me  in  attaining  my  dreams  and 
goals."  Dr.  Phelps  said.  "I  have  had  the 
loyal  support  of  many  perswis  from  many 
walks  of  life.  I  want  to  accept  this  on  be- 
half of  those  who  helped  me  so  much." 

Judge  John  W.  Oliver  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict covirt,  the  main  speaker  lauded  the 
oivU  service  systeiH. 

"Many  gnimbie  about  biireaucracy."  he 
said,  "but  in  their  hearts  know  that  their 
affaini  are  in  good  hands;  that  few  mistakes 

are  made." 

on  axaioNAL  flam 

The  Olvll  Service  faces  a  constant  chal- 
lenge to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  its  serv- 
ices, he  said.  To  help  meet  this  (diallenge 
President  Kennedy,  in  1963,  ordered  the 
formation  of  regional  Federal  executive 
boards  to  foster  ooordinaUon  among  Federal 
agendee  outside  of  Washington. 

The  Kansas  City  region  has  such  a  board, 
heeded  by  Ted  C.  Bland,  postmaster,  who 
Introduced  the  Judge  at  the  dinner,  at- 
tended by  360  persons  at  tlae  Hotel  Presi- 
dent. 

Judge  Oliver  said  the  formation  of  ttie 
boards  has  been  the  most  successful  steps 
taken  toward  fostering  understanding  on  the 
part  of  personnel  who  administer  Federal 
programs  and  the  pubUc  which  benefite  from 
them. 

rOB  PRIDE  Hf  WORK 

"To  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  Fed- 
eral executive  boards,"  Judge  Oliver  said,  "aU 
employees  must  maintain  the  highest  pride 
In  the  execution  of  their  responslbiUties. 

"We  all  know  that  the  full  challenge  can- 
not be  met  by  one  man  like  Dr.  Phelps  whom 
we  honor  here.  It  can  be  met  by  the  same 
dedication  of  all  employees  that  Dr.  Phelps 
has  shown." 

Tax   Bill 


whether  high  or  low  income,  single,  or  mar- 
ried, executive  or  wage  earner — will  pay  less 
in  taxes  when  the  proposed  tax  program  goes 
Into  effect.  The  vast  majority  of  taxpayers 
will  pay  BubstantiaUy  less  in  taxes.  The 
largest  shire  of  the  individual  tax  reduction 
will  go  to  those  with  Incomes  of  $10,000  and 
less,  who  need  it  most,  who  account  for  close 
to  86  percent  of  all  taxable  ret\ims,  and  who 
are  likely  to  put  a  large  part  ot  their  tax 
savings  into  the  spending  stream. 

Prindpally  as  a  reeiilt  of  individual  tax 
rate  reduoUons  and  the  minimum  standard 
deduction,  those  with  mcomes  of  $3,000  and 
less  win  have  their  taxes  cut  by  an  average 
of  ne€u-ly  40  percent,  when  the  program  is 
fully  in  effect. 

On  the  average,  those  with  incomes  in  the 
$3,000  to  $6,000  range  would  have  their  taxes 
cut  by  over  27  percent.  Those  with  incomes 
In  the  $6,000  to  $10,000  range  would  have 
their  taxes  cut  by  nearly  21  percent.  Tax- 
payers with  Incomes  of  more  than  $10,000 
would  have  their  taxes  reduced  by  more  than 
16  percent.  Elderly  taxpayers  will  also  bene- 
fit substantially  from  the  tax  bill. 

The  most  Importent  t>eneflt  in  the  bill  is 
that  It  gives  an  immediate  incomes  increase 
to  Uie  taxpayer.  Increasing;  his  purchasing 
power,  expanding  the  economy,  and  creating 
Jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  our  economy  will 
be  expanded  by  more  than  $30  billion  which 
will  create  nearly  3  million  Jobs.  Sample 
tax  cut  tables  follow: 

Single  taxpayer  toiih  standard  deductions 


Married  couple  with  3  dependents,  trtth  typi- 
cal average  itemized  deductions 


Inoome  (wagM 
snd  salartBs) 


$8,000.... 
•6,000.... 
17,800.... 
$10,000... 
$12,800... 
$18,000... 
$17,800.. 
$30,000.. 
$28,000.. 
$30,000.. 
$40,000.. 
$80,000.. 
$78,000.. 
$100,000. 


Present 
tax 


$180 

336 

600 

1,064 

1,831 

2,067 

2.A10 

3,230 

4,617 

6,102 

0,906 

14,285 

24,880 

36,3$0 


New 
tax 


$120 

248 

450 

880 

1,263 

1,712 

2,170 

2,700 

8,886 

6,176 

8,201 

11,071 

20,860 

$0,840 


Tax 
eat 


Percent 
of  tax 

eat 


$81 

91 

141 

208 

288 

348 

431 

630 

761 

1,017 

1,618 

2,284 

3,730 

6,400 


ar 

24 
19 
U 

16 
16 
16 
I« 
16 
16 
U 


Single  taxpayer  over  SS.  with  standard 
deduction 


Income  (wages 
and  mlarles) 

Present 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 
oat 

Percent 
of  tax 

cat 

$1  000 

0 
$30 
120 
300 
488 
686 
892 
1,243 
1,000 

0 
0 

$66 
20B 
386 
667 
734 
1,031 
1,580 

$1  600    

$90 
64 
91 
102 
129 
168 
212 
120 

100 

$2  000 — 

63 

$3  000         

SO 

$4  000 

n 

$6  000 

10 

$6  000    . 

1$ 

$7,800  .- 

17 

$10,000 

17 

Income  (wseet 
and  salary) 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOXTTB   CAROLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSHNTATTVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave. to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  February  7.  1964,  Wash- 
ington Newsletter  of  my  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Olik  D. 
Johnston,  of  South  Carolina.  This 
newsletter  exemplifies  an  understanding 
of  the  Impact  of  the  tax  bill  on  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  the  people  of  America. 
It  has  been  particularly  helpful  to  me  in 
answering  a  great  many  questions  about 
the  percentage  of  tax  cut  which  would 
be  enjoyed  by  people  having  various  tax 
brackets.  I  think  it  will  be  of  value  to 
anyone  Interested  in  the  tax  legislation. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 
A  Washington  LE-riEa.  Faou  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, U.S.  SsNAToa.  OF  SowTH  Cakolina 

FnauAXT  7,  1964. 
Dear  Pillow  Sooth  Carolinian:  The  tax 
cut  bill  is  a  much  better  bill  than  I  thought 
the  Senate  and  Gongress  would  approve.  I 
wanted  a  tax  cut  to  help  people  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  and  this  blU  does  Just  that. 
The  bill  gives  $11.7  billion  In  annual  tax 
relief.  Of  this  amount,  $9.3  trillion  is  direct 
and  immediate  relief  to  individual  taxpayers. 
The  rest  of  the  cut,  $2.4  billion,  would  benefit 
corporations. 

Virtually      every      American      taxpayer — 


$1,000... 
$1,800... 
$2,000... 
$3,000... 
$4,000.., 
$8,000-. 
$6,000.. 
$7,800.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$18,000. 
$17,800. 
$20,000. 


Present 
tax 


New 
Ux 


$60 
160 

240 

422 

620 

818 

1,048 

1,408 

2,096 

2,082 

4,002 

6,163 

6,412 


$14 

88 

161 

329 

600 

671 

866 

1,168 

1,742 

2.478 

3.334 

4.291 

6,360 


T«x 
cut 


Percent 

o(  tax 

cut 


$46 

•6 

79 

93 

120 

147 

182 

237 

864 

604 

668 

862 

1,062 


Married  couple  uHth  3  dependents,  with 
standard  deduction 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 


77 

43 

33 

22 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Ifarrfed  couple  with  1  dependent,  with  typi- 
cal average   itemized  deductions 


$1,000.. 
$1,600.. 
$2,000.. 
$3,000.. 
$4,000.. 
$5,000.. 
$8,000.. 
$7,500-. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000 
$17,500, 
$20,000 


Present 
UX 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$120 

300 

480 

760 

1.240 

.     1. 810 

\Z460 

3,170 

3,920 


New 
tax 


0 
0 
0 
6 

$42 

186 

338 

878 

1,000 

1.490 

^040 

2.635 

3,260 


Tax 
eat 


Percent 

of  tax 

out 


$79 
118 
142 
172 
240 
320 
420 
638 
660 


66 
3$ 

30 

as 

19 
18 
17 
17 

17 


Afarried  couple  uHth  4  dependents,  with 
standard  deduction 


$5,000, 

$6,000. 

$7,500. 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$40,000 

$60,000 

$75,000 

$100,000 


Income  (wages 
and  salary; 

Present 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 
cut 

Percent 
tax  cut 

$1  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$180 

360 

630 

1,108 

1,658 

2.304 

2,990 

8,740 

$1  500 

$2  000 

ta  nnn 

$4  OCX) 

$5,000 

$84 

$230 

467 

886 

1,361 

1,908 

2,485 

8,110 

$86 
$130 
163 
222 
297 
396 
805 
630 

63 

$6,000 

3C 

$7  500     

.  26 

$10,000 

ao 

$12,500 - 

18 

$15  000        

17 

$17  500     

17 

$20,000 

17 

Married  couple  with  2  dependents,  with  typi- 
cal average  itemized  deductions 


Married   couple   with   no   dependents,   with 
typical  average  itemized  deductions 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


$6,000... 
$6,000... 
$7,500... 
$10,000-. 
$12,500.. 
$16,000  . 
$17,600.. 
$20,000.. 
$25,000.. 
$30,000.. 
$40,000.. 
$60,000.. 
$78,000.. 
$100,000. 


Present 
tax 


$300 

466 

720 

1,106 

1,064 

2,213 

2,772 

3,410 

4.821 

6.420 

10,188 

14, 676 

24,982 

86.720 


New 
tax 


$218 

338 

861 

973 

1.337 

1,844 

2.318 

2,850 

4.024 

8.367 

8.626 

12.248 

21.168 

31,178 


Tax 
cut 


$82 

118 

169 

223 

287 

369 

464 

660 

707 

1,053 

1,663 

2,828 

3.784 

6.642 


Percent 

of 
tax  cut 


27 
26 
22 
10 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
16 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 

Present 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 

cut 

Percent 

of  tax 

cut 

$5,000    

$540 

696 

976 

1,460 

1,972 

2.525 

3,133 

3,770 

6,229 

6.886 

10.776 

15,248 

25,696 

37,648 

$405 

635 

782 

1.201 

1.641 

il08 

2,618 

3,150 

4,367 

6,762 

0.018 

12.824 

21.804 

31.  874 

$135 

161 

194 

269 

331 

417 

616 

620- 

862 

1.124 

1,787 

2,424 

3,892 

6,674 

28 

$6  000             

23 

$7  50U          

20 

$10,000 

18 

$12,500  

17 

$15,000       

16 

$17,500  

Vb 

$20,000       - 

16 

$25,000 

le 

$30,000        

16 

$40,000  

16 

$80,000 

16 

$78,000 

16 

$100,000 

18 

A732 


Mmrried  eou  ale.  botfc  over  85,  v>ith 
atttn  iard  deduction 


IneooM  (■ 
and 


e.000.. 
«.a00L. 

e.000.. 

SS.OOO.. 
KOOO. 
SB.OOO.. 
t8.0(X)L. 

Vjma. 
00.000. 


F  PBflHlt 

tex 


Married  couple 


Stan  lard 


Income  (n 
•ndmlartea) 


0.000. 
O.500.. 

sa,ooo. 

S3.000. 
KMO.. 
»6,000. 
$6,000. 
»7,600. 
00,000. 
O2iM)0. 
OS.000. 
07,500. 
130,000. 


F  IMCilt 

tax 


Married  coupj; 


Stan  iard 


&icam«  {\ 
•ndmlartM) 


O,000„.- 
O.800.... 
feOOO.... 
«S.OOO.-.- 

Kooo.... 
M,(no.... 

»,000.... 
$7,S00.... 
00.000..- 
02.800... 
0&.000... 
»17,S00.„ 
120.000... 


lT«apnt 
tax 


Married  ooupU 


IneonM  (wages 
•ndaalaiio) 


0.000... 
0,500... 
COOO... 
B.0OO... 
KOOO... 
SS,0O0  .. 
16,000  .. 

tr.joo  .. 
00.000.. 

02,500.. 
<15.000.. 
07,500.. 
120,000.. 


Married  couple, 
average 


Income  (waces 
•nd  wlaries) 


0,000 

O,aoo 

*2,000-.... 
$»,000.„.. 

KOOO 

KOOO..-.. 
KOOO 

»7,»0. 

00.000 


Sincerely. 
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0 
0 
0 

teo 

240 
420 
600 
877 
1.372 


New 
tu 


0 

0 

0 

0 

O40 

200 

4fi0 

«M 

1.114 


Tax 
cat 


<60 
100 
130 
150 
191 
268 


Fereant 

of  tax 

eot 


100 
42 
31 
29 
22 
19 


tptth  no  dependents  iffith 
deduction 


0 

»0 

120 

300 

480 

660 

844 

1,141 

1,636 

2.778 

2.960 

3.710 

4,532 


New 
tax 


0 

0 

<56 

200 

3M 

SOI 

658 

951 

1,342 

1.886 

2,460 

3,085 

3,764 


Tax 
eat 


0 
130 
64 
100 
126 
159 
186 
226 
294 
392 
500 
625 
768 


P«r- 
«nt  of 
tax  eat 


0 
loe 

53 
33 

26 
34 
22 
20 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


with  1  dependent  with 
deduction 


SO 

0 

0 

180 

360 

540 

720 

1.009 

1.504 

1122 

2,780 

3.530 

4.328 


New 
tax 


10 

0 

0 

98 

245 

402 

552 

800 

1.228 

1,754 

X310 

2.9U 

3. 506 


Tax 
eat 


$82 

lis 

138 
168 
209 
276 
368 
470 
SOS 
732 


Per- 
center. 
tax  oat 


46 
32 
26 
23 
21 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Stan  iard 


with  2  dependents  with 
deduetion 


F  resent 
tax 


New 
tax 


to 

0 
0 

f« 

.  240 

420 

600 

h77 

1.372 

1.966 

2.616 

3.350 

4.124 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

290 

450 

686 

1.114 

1.622 

2.172 

2.786 

3.428 


Tax 

CDt 


60 
100 
130 
150 
Ibl 
2S» 
344 
444 
6ft5 
6k« 


Per- 
cent Of 
tax  cut 


100 
42 
31 
25 
22 
19 
17 
17 
17 
17 


both  over  t5  with  typical 
temized  deductions 


Freamt 
tax 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$144 

300 

466 

730 

1.W6 


New 
tax 


0 
0 
0 
0 

oos 

218 
>38 

Ml 
973 


Tax 
ent 


$41 
82 
118 
ISO 
221 


Per- 
cent of 
tax  eat 


28 
27 
26 
22 
19 


Olzn  D.  Johnston. 


Diary  of  a  Rest  Striker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OF   mw    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rent  strike  in  New  York  City  or- 
ganized and  led  by  Jesse  Gray  dramatizes 
the  plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  dwell  in  In- 
tolerable housing.  On  February  16,  1964. 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  published 
a  day-by-day  diary  of  a  young  woman, 
Inocencia  Flores.  who  livea  at  16  East 
117th  Street^-*  building  In  Harlem,  the 
tenants  of  which  participated  in  a  rent 
strike.  The  diary  describes  the  shocking 
conditions  under  which  so  many  of  our 
urban  residents  must  live.  There  are  few 
documents  which  more  eloquently  sup- 
port the  case  for  Federal  aid  to  low-cost 
housing  than  this  one.  I  have  spoken 
repeatedly  of  the  urgent  need  for  con- 
gressional action  and  Introduced  H.R. 
5877  to  remove  the  statutory  15  percent 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  in  any  one  State 
and  H.R.  5878  to  remove  the  ceiling  on 
the  annual  contributions  for  assistance 
to  low-rent  public  housing.  I  hope  this 
account  of  life  in  20th  century  America 
will  convince  my  colleagues  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation : 

DlAKT  O^  A  RO<T  StHIKX* — LlFE  AMID  RatS 
AND  JUNKISS 

There  were  rata  and  cockroaches,  broken 
ceilings  and  dripping  faucets,  little  heat  and 
less  hot  water,  and  bo  a  group  of  Harlem 
tenants,  led  by  Jesse  Gray  and  his  Commu- 
nity CJouncU  of  Hoiising.  Ignited  the  Harlem 
rent  stiiJte  last  November. 

"No  repair* — no  rent"  became  their  motto, 
and  from  their  otSce  in  an  abandoned  store 
at  e  Bast  117th  Street,  they  have  conducted 
rallies  and  marched  on  the  picket  Una.  Mr. 
Gray,  who  has  been  arrested  dxirlng  antlrent 
demonstrations,  says  that  more  than  300 
bulldlags  sprinkled  throughout  Harlem  are 
now  on  rent  strike.  One  of  the  first  to  be  hit 
was  the  building  at  16  East  117th  Street. 

According  to  oflBclal  records,  this  building 
Is  owned  by  the  One  Csui  Realty  Corp  .  whoee 
president  was  listed  as  Mrs.  Ruth  Zalaznlck, 
of  697  Northcumberland  Road,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Soon  after  the  rent  strike  began  at  16  East 
117th  Street,  the  landlord  tried  to  dispossess 
the  tenants.  But  the  court.  Inspecting  the 
bulkllng  violations,  ordered  the  rent  to  be 
paid  to  the  court  Instead  of  the  landlord 
pending  repairs.  On  February  5,  the  Judge 
ordered  the  rent  money  returned  to  the  ten- 
ants. The  buildings  department  has  started 
receivership  proceedings  to  take  over  the 
tenement. 

Among  the  striking  tenants  Is  Mrs  Ino- 
cencia Flores,  39,  who  lives  in  apartment  971 
Mrs.  Flores  was  bom  In  Puerto  Rico,  attended 
high  school  and  then  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  part  of  1  year,  came  to  the  United 
States  In  1944  and  began  working  In  the 
garment  district,  trimming  and  making 
clothes.  She  has  four  children — Carmen,  12; 
liOtilsa.  11;  Bilrlam,  6;  and  Tom,  2.  She  Is 
separated  from  her  husband  and  Is  on  relief. 

Here,  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mrs.  Flores 
offers  her  diary,  a  day-by-day  account  of  life 
in  a  rent-struck  Harlem  building. 

— Francis  Sucrub. 

Wednesday,  February  5:  I  got  up  at  6:45. 
The  flpst  thing  to  do  was  light  the  oven  The 
boiler  was  broke  so  not  getting  the  heat.    All 


the  tenants  together  bought  the  oU.  We  give 
♦7  50  for  each  tenant.  But  the  boUer  old  and 
many  things  we  don't  know  about  the  pipes, 
so  one  of  the  men  next  door  who  used  to  be 
superintendent  Is  trying  to  fix.  I  make  the 
breakfast  for  the  three  children  who  go  to 
school.  I  give  them  orange  Juice,  oatmeal, 
scrambled  eggs,  and  Ovaltlne.  They  have 
lunch  In  school  and  sometimes  they  don't 
like  the  food  and  won't  eat.  so  I  say  you  have 
a  good  breakfast.  Miss  ChrlsUne  Washing- 
ton stick  her  head  In  at  7:30  and  say  she  go 
to  work.  I  used  to  live  on  ground  floor  and 
she  was  all  the  time  trying  to  get  me  move  to 
third  floor  next  door  to  her  because  this  place 
vacant  and  the  Jimkies  use  It  and  she  scared 
the  Junkies  break  the  wall  to  get  Into  her 
place  and  steal  everything  because  she  live 
alone  and  go  to  work. 

I'm  glad  I  come  up  here  to  live  because 
the  rats  so  big  downstairs.  We  all  say  the 
"rats  Is  big  as  cats."  I  had  a  baseball  bat 
for  the  rats.  It's  lucky  me  and  the  children 
never  got  bit.  The  children  go  to  school  and 
I  clean  the  house  and  empty  the  pan  In  the 
bathroom  that  catches  the  water  dripping 
from  pipe  In  the  big  hole  In  the  celling.  You 
have  to  carry  umbrella  to  the  bathroom  some- 
times. I  go  to  the  laundry  place  this  after- 
noon and  I  wash  again  on  Saturday  because 
I  change  my  kids'  clothes  every  day  because  I 
don't  want  them  dirty  to  attract  the  rats. 

After  I  go  out  to  a  rent  strike  meeting  at 
night.  I  come  home  and  the  women  tell  me 
that  five  policemen  came  and  broke  down 
the  door  of  the  vacant  apcu-tment  of  the 
ground  floe*  where  we  have  meetings  for  the 
tenants  in  our  building.  They  come  looking 
for  something — maybe  Junkies,  but  we  got 
nothing  in  there  only  paper  and  scxne  chairs 
and  tables.  They  knocked  them  aU  over. 
The  women  heard  the  policemen  laughing. 
When  I  come  up  to  my  place  the  children 
already  in  bed  and  I  bathe  myself  and  then 
I  go  to  bed  and  read  the  newsp^er  until 
11:30. 

Thursday,  February  6:  I  wake  up  at  6 
o'clock  and  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  heat  a 
bottle  for  my  baby.  When  I  put  the  light  on 
In  the  kitchen  I  yeUed  so  loud  that  I  don't 
know  If  I  dlstiu-bed  the  neighbors.  There 
was  a  big  rat  coming  out  from  the  garbage 
pall.  He  looks  like  a  cat.  I  ran  to  my  room,  I 
called  my  daughter  Carmen  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  If  the  coast  was  clear.  She's 
not  scared  of  the  rats.  So  I  could  go  back  to 
the  kitchen  to  heat  the  bottle  for  my  baby. 
Then  I  left  the  baby  with  a  friend  and  went 
downtown. 

I  went  to  Center  Street  because  today  Is  the 
day  we  getting  our  money  that  we  have  de- 
posit In  court  for  our  back  rent.  I  get  some 
$140  and  I  pay  some  $60  for  gas  and  electricity 
and  make  out  my  listing  for  the  supermarket 
and  I  spent  almost  $35  worth  of  grocery.  I 
spent  almost  2  hours  shopping  and  when  I 
come  back  I  started  putting  everything  away 
and  the  shelves  never  so  full  and  the  Icebox 
filled  for  the  first  time  In  long  ago.  I  get 
some  things  for  the  fun  of  It — like  Ice  cream 
for  the  girls.  After  supper  I  sat  down  In  the 
living  room  and  read  the  papers.  The  girls 
started  washing  the  dishes  and  cleaning  the 
kitchen.  When  they  finish  the  girls  have  a 
bath.  We  are  happy  because  there  Is  so  much 
food  In  the  kitchen. 

Friday,  February  7:  This  morning  I  woke 
up  a  little  early.  The  baby  woke  up  at  5 
o'clock.  I  went  to  the  kitchen  but  this  time 
I  dldnt  see  the  rat. 

After  the  girls  left  for  school  I  started 
washing  the  dishes  and  cleaning  the  kitchen. 
I  am  thinking  about  their  school.  Today 
they  ain't  teaching  enough.  My  oldest  girl 
Is  5  9  In  reading.  This  is  low  level  In  reading. 
I  go  to  school  and  English  teacher  tell  me 
they  ain't  got  enough  books  to  read  and  that's 
why  my  daughter  behind.  I  doesn't  care 
about  integration  like  that.  It  doesnt  bother 
me.  I  agree  with  boycott  for  some  reasons. 
To  get  better  education  and  better  teachers 
and  better  materials  in  school.    I  don't  like 
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putting  them  in  buses  and  sending  them 
away.  I  like  to  stay  here  and  change  tba 
system.  Some  teachers  has  to  be  changed. 
My  girl  take  Spanish  In  jxinlor  high  echoed 
and  I  said  to  her,  "Tell  your  teacher  I'm  go- 
ing to  b«  In  school  one  day  to  teach  him 
Spanish  because  I  don't  know  where  he  learns 
to  teach  Spanish  but  It  ain't  Spanish." 

I  went  later  downstairs  and  I  met  one  of  the 
tenants.  She  was  telling  me  to  go  picketing 
downtown  because  they  had  Mr.  Gray  In  Jail. 
But  I  couldn't  go  because  the  lock  on  my  door 
no  good  and  couldn't  lock,  so  I  couldn't  leave 
door  open.  I  was  so  mad  that  Mr.  Gray  ar- 
rested. If  I  be  there  I  would  have  been 
arrested.  I  love  this  struggle  for  our  rights. 
We  have  to  fight.  We  have  right  In  this  coun- 
try. We  have  freedom  If  we  do  It  in  order. 
I  love  what  Mr.  Gray  Is  doing  because  he  likes 
to  struggle  for  people  and  rights.  I'm  pretty 
good  woman.  I  dont  bother  anyone.  But  I 
got  my  rights.  I  fight  for  them.  I  don't 
care  about  Jail.  Jail  don't  scare  me.  If  have 
to  go  to  JaU,  I  go.  I  didn't  steal.  I  didn't 
kill  nobody.  There's  no  record  for  me.  But 
If  I  have  to  go.  I  go. 

Saturday,  February  8:  I  woke  up  at  7:30 
and  I  gave  a  bottle  to  the  baby.  I  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  make  some  coffee.  Then  I  called 
my  two  oldest  girls.  They  were  going  to 
church.  They  were  going  to  catechism  les- 
sons on  Saturday.  Later  I  went  down  to  a 
friend  of  mine's  ho\ise.  I  didn't  see  her  for 
several  days  and  I  found  her  In  bed.  She  had 
a  bad  cold  and  fever.  When  I  came  back  a 
tenant  called  me  and  asked  me  what  was  new 
in  the  building  because  she  works  daytimes. 
She  wanted  to  know  about  the  Junkies.  Have 
they  been  on  the  top  floor  where  the  vacant 
apartments  Is?  That's  why  I  have  leaking 
from  the  celling.  The  Junkies  on  the  top 
floor  break  the  pipes  and  take  the  fixtures 
and  the  sink  and  sell  them  and  that's  where 
the  water  comes.  •  •  •  I'm  not  ascared  of 
the  Jtmkles.  I  open  the  door  and  I  see  the 
Junkies  and  I  tell  them  to  go  or  I  call  the 
police.  Many  people  scared  of  them,  but 
they  scared  of  my  face.  I  got  a  baaeball  bat 
for  the  rats  and>  for  the  Junkies.  I  some- 
times see  a  Junkie  In  the  hallway  taking  the 
Junk  and  I  give  him  a  broom  and  say  "Sweep 
the  hall."  and  he  does  what  I  tell  him  and 
hand  me  back  the  broom  after  he  sweep 
the  hall.  I'm  not  scared  of  no  Junkies.  I 
know  my  rights  and  I  know  my  self-respect. 
After  supper  I  played  cards  (casino)  for  3 
hours  with  the  girls  and  later  I  got  dressed 
and  I  went  to  a  party  for  the  rent  strike. 
This  party  was  to  get  funds  to  the  cause.  I 
had  a  good  time.  Mr.  Gray  was  there  danc- 
ing.    He  was  so  happy. 

Sunday,  February  9:  I  had  a  nice  night's 
sleep.  I  got  up  at  8  o'clock  and  I  gave  the 
baby  a  bottle.  Then  I  dressed  up  In  a  hurry 
to  go  to  church.  When  I  go  to  church  I 
pray  for  to  have  better  house  and  have  a 
decent  living.  I  hope  He's  hearing.  But  I 
don't  get  discouraged  on  Him.  I  have  faith. 
I  don't  care  how  cold  I  am  I  never  lose  my 
faith.  When  I  come  out  of  church  I  was 
feeling  so  good.  I  met  some  friends  of  mine. 
When  I  came  home  I  called  my  girls,  so  they 
get  dressed  and  I  fixed  them  breakfast  and 
then  sent  them  to  church.  After  around 
1 :30  came  some  friends  of  mine  to  visit.  We 
had  some  refreshments  and  talked  about 
the  children  and  the  way  this  neighborhood 
was  and  different  subjects.  We  make  Jokes. 
I  had  a  real  nice  time.  Believe  It  or  not  this 
was  the  first  weekend  I  passed  so  happy. 
We  had  plenty  of  steam  and  I  was  feeling 
good. 

Monday,  February  10:  This  morning  I 
fixed  some  Cream  of  Wheat,  egga,  and  Oval- 
tlne. I  had  my  black  coffee  At  9:30  a  man 
came  to  fix  the  rat  holes.  He  charged  me 
only  $3.  He  left  around  11.  Then  one  ot 
the  tenants  came  to  tell  me  that  we  only 
have  oU  for  today  and  every  tenant  have  to 
give  $7.60  to  send  for  more  olL    I  went  to 


see  some  tenants  to  tell  them  there  is  no 
more  oil.  We  all  have  to  cooperate  with 
money  for  the  oil.  It's  very  hard  to  collect 
because  some  are  willing  to  give  but  others 
start  fussing.  I  don't  know  why  because  it 
Is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  especially  those  with 
children.  We  have  to  be  our  own  landlord 
and  supers.  We  had  to  be  looking  for  the 
building  and  I  tell  you  we  doing  better  than 
If  there  is  an  owner.  Later  I  went  down  In 
the  basement  with  another  tenant  to  see 
about  the  boiler,  but  ~we  found  it  missing 
water  in  the  Inside  and  she  didn't  light  It  up 
and  anyway  there  was  not  too  much  oil  In 
It.  I  hope  nothing  bad  happens,  because 
we  too  had  given  $5  each  tenant  to  buy  some 
material  to  repair  the  boiler.  If  something 
happens  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  to  make 
another  collection. 

Tuesday,  February  11:  This  morning  was 
too  cold  in  the  house  that  I  had  to  light  the 
oven  and  beat  hot  water.  We  had  no  steam, 
the  boiler  Is  not  running  good.  I  feel  miser- 
able. You  know  when  the  house  is  cold 
you  can't  do  nothing.  When  the  girls  left 
for  school  I  went  back  to  bed.  I  Just  got 
up  at  11:30  and  this  house  is  so  cold.  Liv- 
ing in  a  cold  apartment  is  terrible.  I  wish 
I  could  have  one  of  those  kerosene  stoves  to 
heat  myself. 

My  Uvlng  room  and  my  room  is  Alaska. 
I'm  going  to  heat  some  pea  soup  and  make 
coffee.  I  sat  down  In  the  kitchen  by  the 
stove  to  read  some  papers  and  keep  warm. 
This  is  terrible  situation.  Living  the  way  I 
live  In  this  slum  house  is  miserable.  I  don't 
wish  no  body  to  live  the  way  I  Uve.  Inside 
a  house  In  this  condition,  no  steam,  no  hot 
water,  celling  falling  on  you,  running  water 
trotn  the  celling,  to  go  to  the  bathroom  you 
have  to  use  an  umbrella,  rats  everyi^ere. 
I  suggest  that  landlords  having  hiunan  be- 
ing living  this  way  Instead  of  sending  them 
to  Jail  they  must  make  them  live  at  least  a 
month  in  this  same  conditions,  so  they  know 
the  way  they  pUe  up  money  In  a  bank.  The 
house  was  so  cold  we  all  went  to  bed  around 
a  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  February  12:  I  wake  up 
around  S  o'clock  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
light  the  oven  and  the  heater  so  when  the 
girls  wake  up  Is  a  little  warm.  I  didn't  call 
them  to  11  because  they  dldnt  have  to  go  to 
schocA.  It  BtUl  so  cold  they  trembling.  You 
feel  like  crying. 

I  think  If  I  stay  a  little  longer  In  this  kind 
of  living  I'm  going  to  be  dead  duck.  I  know 
that  to  get  a  project  you  have  to  have  some- 
body prominent  to  back  you  up.  Many  peo- 
people  got  to  the  project  and  they  dont 
even  need  them.  I  had  been  feeling  appli- 
cations I  dont  know  since  when.  This  year 
I  feel  another  one.  My  only  weapon  is  my 
vote.  This  year  I  dont  vote  for  nobody. 
May  be  my  vote  don't  count,  but  don't 
forget  If  you  have  14  cent  you  need  another 
penny  so  you  take  the  bus  or  the  subway. 
At  least  I  clean  my  house  and  you  could  eat 
on  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  day  I  didn't 
do  nothing.  I  was  so  mad  all  day  long.  I 
cooked  a  big  pot  of  soup.  I  leave  It  to  God 
to  help  me.    I  have  faith  In  Him. 

Thursday,  February  13:  I  couldn't  get  up 
this  morning.  The  house  was  so  cold  that 
I  came  out  of  bed  at  7:15.  I  heated  some 
water.  I  leave  the  oven  light  up  all  night 
because  the  heater  gave  up.  I  fixed  some 
oatmeal,  eggs,  and  some  Ovaltlne  for  the 
girls.  I  had  some  coffee.  I  clean  the  house. 
The  baby  was  sleeping.  Later  on,  the  in- 
spector came.  They  were  supposed  to  come 
to  every  apartment  and  look  all  violations. 
They  knock  at  the  door  and  asked  If  any- 
thing had  been  fixed.  I  think  even  the  In- 
spiectors  are  afraid  of  this  sltun  conditions 
that's  why  they  dldnt  dare  to  come  inside. 
I  dldnt  blame  them.  They  dont  want  to 
take  a  rat  or  any  bug  to  their  houses,  or  get 
dirty  in  this  filthy  houses. 

We  had  for  dinner  chicken  with  rice,  soup 


and  ^ad.  The  girls  has  cake.  After  they 
ate  they  did  their  homework  and  wash  the 
dishes.  At  8:30  I  went  downstairs  to  a 
meeting  we  had.  We  dlscviss  about  why 
there  Is  no  heat.  We  agreed  to  give  $10  to 
fix  the  boiler  for  the  oil.  A  man  Is  coming 
to  fix  It.  I  came  upstairs  and  had  some 
coffee  and  a  little  later  on  everybody  went 
to  bed.  I  hope  everybody  give  the  $10  so 
we  have  some  heat  soon. 

Friday,  February  14:  I  dldnt  write  this 
about  Friday  In  my  book  until  this  Satur- 
day morning,  because  Friday  night  I  sick 
and  so  cold  I  go  to  bed  and  could  not  write 
In  the  book.  But  this  about  Friday.  I  got 
up  at  5  and  light  the  oven  and  put  some 
water  to  heat.  At  7  I  called  the  two  oldest 
girls  for  school.  I  dldnt  send  the  Uttle  one. 
because  she  was  coughing  too  much  an4 
with  a  running  nose.  I  gave  some  baby 
aspirin  and  I  put  some  vlck  In  her  nose  and 
chest  and  I  gave  some  hot  tea.  I  leaved  her 
In  bed. 

It  was  so  cold  In  here  that  I  didn't  want 
to  do  nothing  in  the  house.  I  fixed  some 
soup  lor  liuich  and  read  for  a  while  In  the 
kitchen  and  after  a  while  I  went  out  and 
clean  the  hallway,  I  didn't  mop  because 
there  was  no  hot  water,  but  at  least  the 
hallway  looked  a  Uttle  clean. 

Later  on  I  fixed  dinner  I  was  not  feeling 
good.  I  had  a  headache  and  my  throat  hurt. 
I  hope  I  do  not  catch  a  cold.  I  hope  some 
day  God  help  me  and  all  this  experience  I 
had  be  restore  with  a  very  living  and  hap- 
piness. It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that  this 
happens  here  In  New  York  and  richest  city 
In  the  world.  But  such  is  Harlem  and  hope. 
Is  this  the  way  to  live.  I  rather  go  to  the 
moon  In  the  next  trip. 


Panama    Gmal    Cri$i$,    Jannaiy    9-12, 
1964:  CommendatioB  of  Marine  BureaH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PDnrsTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  in  the 
history  of  the  Panama  Canal  since  Its 
opening  to  traffic  in  1914  was  its  un- 
interrupted transit  of  vessels  during  re- 
cent period  of  Red-led  Panamanian 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  vio- 
lence, January  &-12,  1964. 

Though  I  have  previously  given  fullest 
praise  to  the  entire  Panama  Canal  or- 
ganization for  this  noteworthy  accom- 
plishment, the  Nation  should  know  that 
it  was  primarily  the  work  of  the  Marine 
Bureau.  This  Bureau  consists  of  various 
grades  of  personnel  concerned  with  the 
transit  of  vessels  and  navigation  from 
the  time  they  arrive  at  one  terminal 
until  they  depart  at  the  other.  Thla 
personnel  includes  launch  crews,  board- 
ing parties,  and  pilots;  tug  crews  and 
harbor  service  forces;  traffic  controllers 
and  signalmen;  line  handlers  and  lock 
personnel;  and  the  necessary  admini- 
strative persoimel  and  officers;  all  op- 
erating under  a  Marine  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  January  17,  1964,  com- 
mendation by  the  Marine  Director  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Bureau  for  their 
extraordinary  performances: 
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Dlisctor. 
Comme  ddAtiaa. 


To  Mmrlne  Bureau 

JantMry  10, 
Troax  Maiiir 
Subject: 

Am  your  Marlni 
of  the  superb 
formed  your  dutl^ 
of  rlota  and  dvll 

With   tension 
■onntl  absent  frotn 
mal  actlYlties  of 
Buspeaded,    you 
ttirougb    the    Caiial 
Many  of  you  worfced 
out  complaint 
■lonal  competenc  t 
canal  wa*  operat  id 
all  three  dayi  with 
operation  being 
uary  la.  when  28 
an  average  time 
only  9.4  hours. 

Tou  have  earneil 
tude  of  the  shipping 
done. 

ToQ  can  take  g^^at 
ment  for  which 
highest  praise  ai4l 


Director  I  am  very  proud 
Dtanner  in  which  you  per- 
durlng  the  recent  period 
commotion. 

running   high,   many   per- 
work.  and  all  other  nor- 
the  Company/Oovemment 
continued    to    put    ships 
without    Interruption, 
long  extra  hours  wlth- 
a  result  of  your  profes- 
and  devotl(»i  to  duty  the 
with  great  efficiency  on 
a  new  high  in  efficient 
ichleved  oa  Sunday,  Jan- 
ships  were  transited  with 
In  Canal   Zone   waters  of 

the  admiration  and  gratl- 
world  for  a  Job  well 


or 
IN  THX  HOnS£ 


Tuesday, 
Mr.  MORSE. 


the  early  part  of 
pondering  what 
One  reason  Is 
throw  by  Cuban 
Goyemment    ol 
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Janttaxt  17,  1964. 
Personnel   who    worked 
1,  and  13,  1964. 


pride  In  yoxir  achleve- 
eztend  to  each  of  you  my 
commandatlon. 

M.  J.  Pbincz. 


Zunibar:  ^tim  of  Cnban-TnuDcd 
I  laerrillms 


EXTENSKPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BkADFORD  MORSE 


iMSBAcu  u  urriti 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


February  18,  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  aroused  by 


the  Panamanlaq  outbreak  on  January  9. 
1964.  the  people 


of  our  country  have  be- 
come more  keenly  aware  of  the  problems 
of  the  Carlbbea^  than  at  any  time  since 
the  19th  century  and  are 
else  may  be  in  store, 
to  be  found  In  the  over- 
■tralned  guerrillas  of  the 
Zanzibar,  a  strategic 
Island  on  the  ebst  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  establlshme  it  of  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, whlct  were  featured  by  mass 
Uqiiidatlons  of  folltlcal  opponents. 

story,  as  told  by  Robert 
Conley  in  the  Jknuary  19,  1964,  issue  of 
the  Chicago  TrJ  bune,  should  be  consid- 
ered by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
dsuigerous  probl  sms  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  story  foll(  ws: 
Mmmm    Kolx    or     Reds    nf    Zanzibak — Qanc 
TKained  bi  Cubans  Leads  Revolt 


KXN'A 

beco  nlng 
Bu  jpoaed 
tie 


h<art 


(By 

MOICBASA 

Is  on  edge  of 

This   week's 
that   overthrew 
government  was 
Cuban-trained  gufrrillas 
munlst  regime  on 
off  point  to  the 

By  most  responsible 
Menalists  bad  Uttl  e 
used  as  camouflag ; 
deratood. 

TWO 

At  least  2.000 
U«ved  to  have  di^ 
yosed  Sultan  Seyyid 
tbs  Island's 


^bert  Conley) 

January    18. — Zanzibar 

the  Cuba  of  Africa. 

African   revolution 

Island's  Arab   minority 

{planned  and  carried  out  by 

to  establish  a  Com- 

Zanzlbar,  a  main  stepplng- 

of  Africa. 

accounts,  black  na- 
to  do  with  It.  They  were 
for  the  guerrillas  It  Is  un> 

TUUUSAIfD  i 
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political  suspects"  axe  be- 
since  the  revolution  de- 
Jamshld  Bin  Abdxillah. 
Arab  monarch,  last 


tradldoQal 


Sunday.  Most  of  the  victims  were  Arabs. 
The  final  death  toll,  It  Is  fetu'ed,  may  reach 
4,000. 

"There  has  been  a  hellish  massacre,"  one 
Zanzlbarl  said. 

These  disclosures  can  t>e  reported  for  the 
first  time  today  from  here  on  east  African 
coast,  J\ist  north  of  the  island.  They  could 
not  even  be  hinted  at  from  Zanzibar  because 
0*  the  military  censorship  of  every  word 
leaving  the  Island. 

In  the  view  of  Western  diplomats  closely 
concerned  with  Zanzibar,  the  revolution  this 
week  represents  communism's  first  attempt 
to  seize  political  control  in  black  Africa  by 
force.  The  means  are  Cuban-trained  guer- 
rillas. 

THISTY  TO  riTTY  ON  ISLAND 

Between  30  and  50  of  them  are  known  to 
be  on  the  Island.    Nearly  all  are  Zanzibar  is. 

Some  wear  beards,  mustaches,  or  long  hair. 
Others  wear  berets  or  baseball  caps.  They 
look  starUingly  similar  to  the  revolution- 
aries led  by  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba.  No 
Cubans  have  been  seen. 

"We  do  not  want  America  to  interfere  with 
our  revolution,"  one  of  the  guerrillas  warned 
a  visitor.  "Want  no  Congo  here.  We  want  a 
Cuba." 

Only  a  tenth  of  the  casualties  reportedly 
occurred  in  12  hours  of  fighting  through  the 
narrow,  ancient  streets  of  Zanzibar  town 
last  Sunday.  The  great  bulk  of  the  victims 
are  said  to  have  been  gunned  down  by  gruer- 
rlllas  In  a  campaign  of  political  liquidation 
which  followed. 

USE  MA.SS  GRAVIS 

Hundreds  of  bodies  reportedly  were  bin-ied 
In  mass  graves.  One  rebel  band  admitted 
burying  180  bodies.  They  said  they  had  dug 
40  boles  In  ground  and  put  4  bodies  In  each. 

As  the  death  toll  continues  to  rise,  diplo- 
mats are  moving  further  away  from  their 
initial  reaction  that  the  revolution  was  the 
culmination  of  years  of  racial  bitterness  and 
frustration  on  the  Island.  Zanzibar  has 
230.000  Africans  and  50,000  Arabs. 

"This  Is  pystematlc  mass  murder."  one 
westerner  said. 

At  Etole.  about  20  miles  north  of  Zanzibar 
town,  the  Island's  capital,  the  entire  Arab 
community  of  200  persons  was  said  to  have 
been  massacred. 

raiEETINGS  TO  NIKTTA 

Zanzibak,  January  18. — Field  Marshal  John 
Okello.  Zanzibar's  self-styled  strong  man,  to- 
day sent  greetings  to  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  and  said  capitalism  Is  ready  for 
the  grave.  Earlier  the  revolutionary  regime 
annovinoed  that  It  will  be  known  henceforth 
as  the  "People's  Republic  of  Zanzibar." 


Lef  s  Make  Up  Oar  Mind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxmoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  Farm  Journal  magazine,  Mr.  Car- 
roll P.  Streeter,  Is  the  author  of  this 
timely  and  excellent  comment  on  the 
Russian  wheat  deal. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Streeter's  editorial 
follows : 

Let's  Make  Up  Oxm  Mind 

You'll  have  to  pardon  us  If  we  seem  puz- 
zled. Like  a  lot  of  other  ordinary  American 
citizens  we  don't  know  too  much  about  the 


intricacies  of  foreign  policy.  But  we  do 
know  this: 

Up  to  February  1,  176  American  boys  have 
died  In  a  far-off  i^ace  called  Vietnam  while 
the  rest  of  us  have  looked  the  other  way. 
We've  got  18,600  more  American  boys  down 
there  exposed  to  being  shot — and  we  still 
have  60,000  facing  a  Communist  enemy  in 
Korea. 

We're  putting  up  with  a  nest  of  virulent 
communism  90  miles  off  our  shores — one 
that  tests  our  resolve  by  shutting  off  the 
water  at  our  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Station 
and  that  spreads  flames  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  as  far  as  Zanzibcu*  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  while  we  patienUy  traipse  around 
with  a  bucket  trying  to  douse  the  fires. 

We  know  well  enough  where  the  money 
and  men  to  make  this  trouble  come  from — 
Moscow.  And  Khrushchev,  embracing  Castro 
for  the  photographers,  tells  us  to  keep  hands 
off  his  boy — the  same  Khnishchev  with  whom 
we  are  now  trying  to  buddy  up. 

Meanwhile.  France,  a  presumed  ally,  tries 
to  embrace  Red  China.  She  does  all  she 
can  In  other  ways  to  embarrass  us  In  south- 
east Asia,  where  American  boys  are  dying. 

Great  Britain,  our  friend,  comes  to  Castro's 
rescue  with  several  hundred  buses.  For 
what?    For  a  few  bucks. 

Canada,  another  friend,  has  been  balling 
out  Mao  In  Red  China  for  years  with  huge 
shipments  of  wheat.  Commercially  It  has 
paid.  These  and  the  big  sale  to  Russia  last 
fall  have  sopped  up  aU  the  wheat  Canada 
could  ralsce.  while  we  sat  on  a  surplus  here. 
Now  there's  a  veritable  footrace  to  see  who 
can  get  to  the  Communist  world  with  the 
"moetest  flrstsst." 

And  how  about  us?  We're  no  better.  For 
dollars,  and  nothing  but  dollars,  and  with- 
out a  single  political  concession  ot  even  an 
attempt  to  get  one,  we're  almost  In  a  frenzy 
to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  (while  righteously 
denying  any  to  Red  China  and  criticizing 
Britain  for  seUlng  buses  to  Castro). 

We're  so  anxious  to  take  in  the  money  that 
well  apparently  make  any  concession  neces- 
sary. We  uttered  brave  words  at  the  time  of 
the  deal — to  quiet  our  own  citizens.  The 
sale  would  have  to  be  for  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. Now  we've  retreated  and  let  it  be  for 
credit.  The  grain  had  to  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms.  Well,  maybe  only  half 
of  it  In  American  ships,  we  were  presently 
saying.  And  when  the  Russians  wouldn't 
agree  to  that,  because  Americans  ships 
charge  more,  we  simply  paid  the  exporter  an 
extra  14  cents  per  bushel,  to  relieve  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  necessity.  This  was  a  quiet  little 
deal  In  which  the  U.S.  taxpayer  footed  the 
bill  without  ever  knowing  it. 

Meanwhile  we  shell  out  billions  upon  bil- 
lions to  contain  communism.  That's  what 
much  of  our  huge  foreign  aid  expenditure 
is  really  for.  Certainly  It's  what  our  enor- 
mous military  expenditure  Is  for. 

We  send  Bobby  Kennedy  half  way  around 
the  world  to  try  to  quiet  Mr.  Sukarno  In 
Indonesia;  we  dispatch  other  trouble  shoot- 
ers to  Africa  and  Central  and  South  America: 
we  have  Adlal  Stevenson  make  another  wrist- 
slapping  speech  In  the  United  Nations;  we 
get  contradictory  rep>orts  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  on  how  our  war  Is  going  in  Vietnam. 
The  less  said  about  It  the  better,  apparently. 
Let's  not  look  now.  Maybe  It  will  Just  go 
away. 

Too  bad  about  the  175  American  boys,  of 
course,  but  things  like  that  can't  be  helped. 

They  can't?  WeU  certainly  they  can't  so 
long  as  we  have  no  clear  foreign  poUcy  versus 
conununlsm,  and  so  long  as  we  lack  the 
backbone  to  enforce  a  policy  even  If  our 
Government  had  one. 

Isn't  It  about  time  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  how  to  fight  this  "cold"  war, 
then  fought  It? 
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The  88di  CoBfrcts  ReconTeaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or   WASHINOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  legislation  may 
be  forthc(Mning  from  Congress  this  year. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  made  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  the  subject  of 
my  February  newsletter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  my  news- 
letter, as  well  as  the  paragraphs  imder 
the  heading  "As  I  See  It,"  in  the  Reoobd  : 

YOUB  CONCDIXSSMAN,  JACK  WXSTLANO,  SECOND 
CONGKXSSIONAL  DiSTXICT  OF  WASHINGTON^ 
FEBRUAKT,    1964 

THX   88TR    CONGKKSS   EXCONVXNXS 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  has 
begun  with  a  new  skipper  at  the  helm.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  begins  his  first  full  year  as 
President  and  the  country  will  shMtly  find 
out  If  his  is  a  new  program  or  a  continuation 
of  the  old.  Time  will  ten.  Many  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  how  we  can  provide  all 
the  programs  the  President  Is  asking  for  and 
stni  keep  the  budget  at  the  level  he  pro- 
posed. While  It's  true  he's  asking  for  nearly 
a  billion  less  than  last  year's  budget,  the 
$97.9  billion  requested  still  Includes  an  antic- 
ipated $4.9  billion  deficit.  Most  important 
Is  the  request  for  $103.7  biUlon  In  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority.  This  is  the  gage  of 
what  an  administration  actually  plans  to 
spend.  If  that  authority  Is  granted  It  coxild 
eliminate  most  of  the  $6.6  blUion  Congress 
saved  in  appropriations  for  the  current  year 
and  produce  an  actual  $10.7  billion  deficit 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  recent  resignations  of  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger  and  Ted  Sorenson,  both  considered  to 
have  wielded  great  power  in  the  White  House, 
would  indicate  that  the  Johnson  programs 
and  methods  may  be  different  than  those  of 
former  President  Kennedy.  If  their  resigna- 
tions mean  a  disenchantment  of  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Democrat  Party  then  the  Pres- 
ident can  face  some  intraparty  battles. 

This  session  should  be  a  comparatively 
short  one.  An  election  year  makes  quite  a 
bit  of  difference  in  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment. Although  I  may  be  sticking  my  neck 
out  I'll  predict  that  well  adjourn  not  later 
than  September  1;  that  we'll  pass  a  civil 
rights  bill  by  April;  that  we'll  pass  the  tax 
bill  by  March  1  (retroactive  to  January  1); 
and  that  well  pass  a  wilderness  blU  that 
everyone  can  live  with.  I'll  predict  that 
Pacific  Northwest  power  preference  legisla- 
tion will  pass  which  will  protect  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  also  believe  that  Congress  has  a  fair 
chance  of  bringing  our  budget  almost  Into 
balance,  something  I've  fought  for  for  years. 
But  I  can  see  no  relief  tor  the  lumber  indus- 
try in  the  northwest — the  President's  recent 
veto  of  even  the  labeling  (country  of  origin) 
bill  indicates  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  can  see  no  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  Is  costing  many  lives 
and  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

I  can  see  no  sucoesB  In  our  relations  with 
Castro  Cuba — It  would  be  more  ix«dlctable 
that  that  situation  may  even  get  worse  since 
Mr.  B\mker,  Who  arranged  for  the  Sukarno 
(Indonesia)  takeover  of  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dies, has  been  named  ambassadcM-  to  the 
OrganlzatloQ  ot  American  States. 

I  can  see  no  Improvement  in  our  relations 
with  De  Gftulle,  but  to  the  contrary  a  worsen- 
ing. 


I  oan  see  no  iinixovement  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  Nations — in  fact  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  beoomee  a  dlatlnot 
possibility  now  that  France  has  "recognized" 
them. 

I  guess  that's  about  enough  of  looking  into 
the  crystal  ball  for  this  letter.  Maybe  (and 
I  hope  so)  111  be  wrong  in  my  assessment 
of  our  position  in  foreign  affairs. 

Just  don't  forget  for  1  minute  tti&t,  de- 
spite all  our  problems,  this  Is  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  and  the  envy  of  the  ehtlre 
world. 


As  I  Skx  It 

(By  Helen  WesUand) 

I  am  aware  that  one  at  tlte  fine  oppcH*- 
timltles  whlcb  goes  with  comgresslonal  life 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  to  be  Invited  to  be 
a  hostess  at  the  Annual  Congressional  Wives 
Prayer  Breakfast.  On  February  6,  1964,  the 
breakfast  was  held  at  tbe  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Congressional  wives,  and  member  guests  of 
prayer  groups,  totaling  760  ladles,  heanl  sin- 
cere remarks  from  both  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  from  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  who 
Incidentally  was  introduced  as  the  husband 
of  our  main  speaker,  Mrs.  William  Graham 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Graham  Is  an  unusually  attractive, 
tall  young  lady  in  fact  she  and  her  husband 
look  very  much  alike.  She's  an  exceUent 
speaker,  with  warmth  and  a  sense  of  up-to- 
date  h\imor.  I  appreciated  her  renuuic  that 
she  does  a  lot  of  her  praying  on  tiie  hoof — 
wblle  washing  dishes,  tending  to  children, 
etc.  I  find  waiting  for  elevators,  and  the 
undergroiind  tuzmel  walk  from  the  House 
Oflloe  Building  to  the  Oapltol  are  good  areas 
for  "praying  on  the  hoof." 

One  of  Mrs.  Gzaham's  favorite  prayer 
stories  Is  about  the  man  who  was  trying  to 
"get  with  religion."  ma  prayer  was  this: 
"Lord  have  mercy  •  •  •  cause  mercy  suits 
our  oase." 

All  In  all,  this  was  a  splendid  way  to  start 
a  day. 

visrroES 

Anacortes:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  O.  Berent- 
son;  Mr.  Steve  Petocrff. 

Blaine:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Oloslie;  Mr.  and 
Un.  Boyd  McPhaU. 

Clinton :  Sue  Kinskle. 

Edmonds:  Mr.  R.  C.  Schlefelbeln. 

Monroe:  Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Bennett. 

Port  Angeles:  Douglas  Ciowell. 

Sedro-Woolley:  Ii&v.  Frank  S.  Evans. 

P.S. — ^Let  me  remind  you  that  your  letters 
are  welcome  any  time  you  want  to  give  me 
your  ideas  on  legislation  before  the  Oongreas 
or  any  time  you  have  a  problem  involving  the 
Federal  Government. 


Georgetown  UniTertity  Debating 
Tournament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
great  pleasure  today  to  announce  that 
the  debating  team  from  Miami  Beach 
High  School  has  won  the  13th  annual 
Georgetown  University  high-school  de- 
bating tournament. 

Two  seniors.  David  Kaye  and  Allen 
Fuller,  from  Miami  Beach  High  School, 
defeated  Jesuit  High  School  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  final  round  of  the  tourna- 
ment. The  topic  for  the  debates  was 
"Medicare,"  with  the  teams  alternating 


between  the  affirmative  and  negative 
position  for  each  successive  round. 

These  two  young  men  are  members  of 
the  National  Forensic  League,  the  na- 
tional high  school  honorary  debating  so- 
ciety. For  their  supreme  efforts  here  in 
Washington  during  the  3  days  of  keen 
competition,  the  Miami  Beach  team  was 
presented  the  Ryder  Challenge  Cup, 
named  in  honor  of  Father  Ryder  who 
established  the  Phllodemic  E>ebating  So- 
•ciety  around  1831. 

The  Miami  Beach  team  is  not  the  only 
one  from  Dade  County,  Fla..  to  take  home 
honors.  The  highest  Individual  award  of 
the  tournament  went  to  Martin  Oalbert, 
of  Miami  Senior  High  School.  He  was 
named  the  top  debater  of  the  entire  tour- 
nament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Justly  proud  of  these 
fine  young  people  from  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent — the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Florida. 
I  might  add  that  of  the  three  Florida 
teams  competing,  all  were  representing 
high  schools  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  They  were  Miami  Beach 
Senior  High  School,  Miami  Senior  High 
School,  and  Coral  Gables  Senior  High 
School. 

The  four  young  people  representing 
Coral  Gables  Senior  High  School  paid  a 
visit  to  my  office  yesterday.  They  were: 
Cynthia  Perwin,  Louis  Sperling,  Jose 
Garcia,  and  Larry  Mans.  Although  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  them 
personally,  my  office  staff  was  most  im- 
pressed by  their  eagerness  and  enthusi- 
asm and  their  keen  awareness  of  domes- 
tic and  world  affairs. 

The  Georgetown  University  tourna- 
ment, which  began  last  Friday  and  went 
through  Simday,  was  the  largest  high 
school  debating  tournament  ever  held.  A 
total  of  180  teams  from  103  schools  com- 
peted ;  30  States  were  r^resented  by  Kp- 
proximately  500  of  the  top  debaters  in 
our  Nation. 

This  grueling  tournament  began  with 
6  preliminary  rounds  which  narrowed 
the  field  to  the  top  16  teams.  The  re- 
maining teams  met  in  four  sudden- 
death  rounds,  leaving  8  teams,  then  4. 
then  2,  and  finally  the  winning  team. 
The  Miami  Be€u;h  team  won  a  total  of 
10  debates  to  carry  off  top  honors. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  the 
young  men  and  women  competing  in  this 
nationwide  debating  tournament,  and  in 
particular  my  congratulations  and  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  winners  who  repre- 
sented Florida  and  Dade  County  so  out- 
standingly, and  to  their  teachers  and 
coaches. 


How  G>ngo  Abu$es  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECX3RD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Mon- 
day, February  10,  1964: 
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ucts  each  year.  Copper  from  Katanga  was 
the  biggest  item,  about  $300  mUlion.  The 
Belgians  brought  in  mostly  for  their  own  use 
about  9300  million  worth  of  foreign  goods, 
chiefly  Belgian. 

In  the  first  year  after  Independence,  the 
Congo  shipped  out  under  Central  Govern- 
ment authority  only  about  $100  million 
worth  of  products.  The  Katanga,  then  self- 
declared  Independent,  continued  to  ship  Its 
own  copper.  Kasai  diamonds  were  smug- 
gled across  the  river  to  Brazzaville,  where 
buyers  waited  in  hotel  rooms. 

Palm  oil  is  the  main  cash  crop.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Congo  large  foreign  plantations, 
mainly  British,  have  continued  to  run,  but 
Congolese  have,  until  recent  weeks,  failed  to 
tend  properly  their  groves.  They  have  de- 
clined to  sell  what  palm  nuts  they  did 
harvest  because  they  had  to  do  so  at  the 
oCSclal  rate  of  exchange  and,  at  65  francs  to 
the  dollar,  the  effort  was  not  worthwhile. 

The  first  real  effects  of  another  devaluation 
last  November  are  only  now  being  felt,  espe- 
cially at  L^opoldvllle.  As  noted  earlier,  much 
of  the  economy  was  already  riuining  on  the 
black  market  rate,  but  two  Important  com- 
modities, bread  and  beer,  were  based  on  the 
official  rate. 

Since  the  wheat  was  all  brought  in 
through  American  aid  and  the  busy  large 
breweries  ran  on  imported  grains,  a  drop  in 
the  official  rate  from  65  to  150  to  the  dollar 
is  now  being  reflected  in  retail  prices  of 
bread  and  beer. 

The  political  repercussions  are  apt  to  be 

strong   because   under   American   aid   bread 

has  become  the  capital's  staple  food  and  Leo- 

poldvllle  men  drink   beer  in  literally  stag- 

•  gerlng  quantities. 

Since  independence  the  population  of 
Leopoldville  has  Jumped  from  about  400.000 
to  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter  with 
fewer  Jobs  available  now  than  in  Belgian 
days.  Idleness  and  poverty  are  deepening. 
Roguery  is  increasing.  Soon  a  loaf  of  bread 
will  cost  more  than  an  hour's  wage  of  thoee 
who  are  working  and  a  bottle  of  beer  a  third 
of  a  day's  wage.  Grumbling  is  mounting  and 
the  people  are  showing  more  anger.  There 
is  talk  of  a  general  uprising  and  rioting. 

The  government's  control  is  weak  and  the 
opportunity  for  strong-willed  rebels  Is  fright- 
ening to  thoee  who  seek  law  and  order. 

If  Pierre  Mulele  wins  in  Kwllu  Province 
and  becomes  a  national  hero  and  a  god.  L^- 
poldville  could  be  as  easily  available  to  him 
as  Havana  was  to  Fidel  Castro.  The  outlook 
all  around  is  not  good. 
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A  Healthy  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   IfZW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theme  of  dignity  in  old  age,  in  sickness 
as  well  as  in  health,  haa  been  struck  by 
both  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  by 
President  Johnson  in  stressing  the  need 
for  a  program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  most  seriously  affected  are  often 
our  elderly  citizens  who  have  been  self- 
sufBcient  for  most  of  their  lives.  Hit  by 
the  weight  of  hospital  bills,  many  are 
forced  to  turn  to  charity,  or  welfare, 
programs  which  are  themselves  greatly 
overburdened. 

I  think  the  following  editorial,  from 


the  February  12  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
which  points  up  this  problem,  aptly  illu- 
strates its  resolution  under  the  provisions 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  TTie  article 
as  a  whole  is  a  concise,  well-wrltten  en- 
dorsement of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Hkaltrt  Appsoacr 

Medicare  suffered  a  severe  relapse  early  in 
its  legislative  life. 

It  went  into  a  steady  decline  and  it  has 
been  convalescing  for  a  niunber  of  months. 
The  recovery  has  been  slow  until  this  week, 
when  it  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  better. 
It  was  a  dramatic  recovery  that  some  people 
had  been  forecasting  for  the  past  couple  of 
weeks. 

Adrenalin  was  pumped  into  the  ailing  bill 
by  President  Johnson  with  his  appeal  to 
Congress  for  a  program  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  aged.  This  care  would 
be  financed  through  social  security. 

"There  is  no  need  and  no  room  for  second- 
class  health  services."  the  President  noted  in 
a  special  health  messctge  to  Congress. 

The  President's  interest  In  the  revival  of 
controversial  medical  care  for  the  aged  was 
not  unexpected.  He  made  it  one  ctf  his  major 
points  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  that 
he  would  push  for  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram, originally  proposed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

The  medical  care  program  being  supported 
by  Mr.  Johnson  is  Incorporated  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  that  is  pending  in  Congress. 
Hearings  on  the  legislation  were  completed 
2  weeks  ago  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  but  no  action  has  been  tcJcen. 

The  financing  of  the  medical  care  program 
was  detailed  by  the  President  in  his  message. 
One-quarter  of  1  percent  would  be  added  to 
social  secvuity  contributions  paid  by  both 
employer  and  employee.  Annual  earnings 
subject  to  social  secvirlty  taxes  would  be  in- 
creased from  $4,800  to  $5,300. 

All  persons  over  66  would  be  eligible  for 
medical  care  In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
Those  not  covered  by  social  security  would 
be  cared  for  with  appropriations  from  general 
funds,  giving  them  similar  protection. 

Since  doctor  bills  would  still  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  patient,  it  would  remove  one 
of  the  serious  objections  by  medical  groups 
that  the  free  choice  of  ph3rsician  would  not 
be  possible  under  federally  financed  pro- 
posals. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  dramatic  advances 
made  by  modern  medicine  is  that  it  has 
significantly  increased  the  lifespan  of  Amer- 
icans. They  are  living  longer  but  their  ill- 
nesses are  longer  and  prohibitively  costly. 
The  declining  years  of  our  elderly  can  and 
has  become  a  medical  nightmare  because 
prolonged  sickness  can  wipe  out  life  sav- 
ings. 

For  these  peofde,  as  the  President  observed, 
"old  age  can  become  a  dark  corridor  of  fear." 

The  cafe  of  the  aged  is  a  social  obligation, 
a  historical  obligation  that  goes  back  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  debt  that  society  msut  assume 
fully  and  forthrightly.  We  are  doing  it  now 
through  our  welfare  assistance  programs. 

One-third  of  the  aged  farced  to  seek  old- 
age  assistance  are  compelled  to  do  so  because 
of  Ul  health.  One-third  of  the  Federal  wel- 
fare funds  are  going  to  older  people  for 
medical  care. 

The  big  factor  missing  in  the  present  pro- 
gram is  the  abysmal  lack  of  dignity  for  elderly 
people  who  must  seek  public  assistance 
because  prolonged  illness  has  wiped  out  their 
savings. 

Under  medicare,  they  woiUd  be  entitled  to 
this  protection.  It  would  not  be  charity, 
since  they  would  have  paid  tor  it  during 
their  lifetime  out  of  their  earnings.  It  is  a 
healthy  approach  in  dealing  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  the  elderly  sick. 
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Paaama  Canal  Zoae:  There  To  Stay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILUWOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attempted  Panamanian  mob  assault  on 
the  canal  on  January  9.  1964,  evoked  a 
deluge  of  editorials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Some  of  this  writing  has  been 
based  upon  sketchy  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Over  the  past  few  years  those  and  other 
aspects  of  interoceanlc  canal  problems 
and  isthmian  history  have  been  dealt 
with  at  great  length  by  my  distin- 
guished and  scholarly  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
in  a  valuable  series  of  addresses  In  the 
Congress  on  the  canal  question. 

In  the  light  of  the  background  gained 
by  reviewing  his  addresses,  it  was  Indeed 
gratifying  to  read  In  the  January  15, 
1964.  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  a 
thoughtful  editorial  urging  our  Govern- 
ment to  stand  firm  at  Panama, 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thxxx  To  Stat 
President  Johnson  wiU  have  the  support 
of  his  countr3rmen  in  the  forthright  stance 
he  has  taken  concerning  America's  title  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  President  said  the 
United  States  cannot  allow  the  security  of 
the  canal  to  be  imperiled,  that  it  has  a  Rec- 
ognized obligation  to  operate  the  canal  effi- 
ciently and  securely,  and  that  it  intends  to 
honor  that  obligation. 

We  hope  the  President  stands  on  that  and 
goes  no  further  in  heeding  the  demands  of 
Panamanians,  prodded  by  Commimists,  to 
assent  to  some  alteration  in  the  statiis  of 
the  canal.  The  United  States,  as  he  have 
said,  is  aecured  by  a  treaty  more  than  60 
years  old  to  operate  and  protect  the  canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  "in  perpetuity,  as  if 
were  sovereign." 

The  steps  taken  by  President  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  to  acknowledge  some  "titular 
sovereignty"  of  Panama  within  the  zone  by 
decreeing  that  the  Panamanian  flag  be  flown 
within  the  zone  alongside  the  American  flag 
were  unwise  and  unnecessary.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
George  H.  Roderick,  said  at  the  time  the 
original  concession  was  made  that  to  Pan- 
amanians flying  of  their  flag  was  not  the 
final  objective. 

Yet  from  time  to  time  various  American 
spokesmen  have  given  encouragement  to 
Panamanian  nationalism  by  implying  that 
U.S.  treaty  rights  were  somehow  negotiable. 
In  1966,  after  President  Nasser  of  Egypt 
seized  the  Suez  Canal  and  deposed  the  for- 
eign operators,  mostly  British  and  French 
interests,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
Joined  at  London  with  hU  British  and 
French  counterparts  in  a  declaration  which 
could  be  troublesome  if  relrfted  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  communique  announced: 
"They  do  not  question  the  right  of  Egypt 
to  enjoy  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
fully  sovereign  and  independent  state,  in- 
cluding the  generally  recognized  right,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  to  nationalize  assets, 
not  impressed  with  an  international  interest, 
which  are  subject  to  its  political  authority." 
Later,   important  figures  in  the  Kennedy 


administration  began  embellishing  this  gra- 
tuitous doctrine  with  remarks  implying  that 
international  control  of  the  canal  was  in- 
evitable. A  typical  pronouncement  ot  this 
sort  was  that  of  Adiai  Stevenson,  American 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  On  a 
visit  to  Panama  in  1961,  he  statec}  that  "the 
logical  future  of  the  canal  may  be  aame  form 
of  internationalization."  A  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  diplomat  ought  to  be  able  to 
imderstfind  the  plain  langxiage  of  a  treaty, 
but  Stevenson  did  not  sound  as  if  he  knew 
the  contents  of  the  treaty  of  November  18, 
1903,  with  Panama. 

That  Influential  State  Department  people 
would  not  be  averse  to  such  a  surrender  as 
that  envisioned  by  Stevenson  was  seen  in  the 
visit  to  Panama  in  January  1963,  of  Abdel 
Hamld  Abubakr,  Secretary  General  of  Nas- 
ser's Suez  Canal  Authority.  Abubakr,  who 
carried  out  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  for  Nasser,  was  invited  to  Panama  un- 
der the  State  Department's  "foreign  leader" 
program  and  was  the  guest  of  the  canal. 

H^  was  photographed  there  with  Robert 
J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  the  Kennedy-appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  canal.  Abubakr  seized  the  (h>- 
portunlty  to  lectiire  audiences  on  the  Nas- 
ser snatch  of  the  Suez  Canal  from  its  legal 
owners.  Later  on  Fleming  sounded  as  if  he 
wouldn't  argue  too  much  if  the  same  thing 
were  done  to  the  Panama  Canal.  In  a 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, he  championed  "the  social  revolu- 
tion of  today"  and  caWed  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  "sacred  cows  of  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries,"  which  carried  the  implica- 
tion that  he  was  condemning  American  "co- 
lonialism" in  Panama.  He  scoffed  at  "con- 
servatism" and  "silly  resistance  to  change." 
We  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  rise 
above  such  misguided  agents  and  advisers 
as  Stevenson  and  neming,  and  that  he  will 
stand  his  ground  on  the  unshakable  founda- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1903. 


Panama  Canal:    Gallup  Poll  Report$ 
Firm  Policy  Favored  hj  Americans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
years  since  starting  my  addresses  on  in- 
teroceanlc canal  questicms  In  1957,  my 
mall  on  this  vital  subject  has  mounted. 
Correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  who 
know  the  situation  at  Panama  have  ex- 
pressed very  positive  views  as  to  what 
our  Panama  Canal  policy  should  be. 

Thus  when  stating  in  the  Congress  cm 
a  number  of  occasions  that  I  believed 
the  views  presented  in  my  addresses  re- 
flected the  overwhelming  attitude  of  our 
pe<vle,  my  conclusion  was  not  bfised  upon 
conjectural  reasoning  but  was  a  con- 
sidered Judgment  derived  from  a  mass  of 
data  from  informed,  disinterested  ob- 
servers thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
read  in  the  Gallup  poll  report  published 
in  the  February  12,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  general  pub- 
lic in  our  coimtry  opposes  yielding  to 
Panamanian  demands  and  urges  a  firm 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  Oovemment. 


•nie  provisions  of  House  ConcurrMit 
Resolution  105 — by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon] — aixl  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113 — by  myself — 
which  are  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  would  clarify,  make  defi- 
nite, and  reaffirm  the  Panama  Canal 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  our  people.. 
It  was  the  knowledge  at  their  wishes 
that  caused  the  House,  on  February  2. 
1960,  by  a  vote  of  381  to  12,  to  oppose 
the  formal  display  of  the  Panama  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  above, 
I  urge  prompt  action  by  the  House  on 
the  two  indicated  resolutions  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  an  early  date.  I  shall  try  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  overall  inter- 
oceanic  canals  problem  now  being  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  Nation  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  January  9, 1964,  Red-led  Pan- 
amanian mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone. 
Tlie  indicated  Gallup  poll  report  fol- 
lows: 

The  Gallup  Poll:  Fotsc  Polict  on  Panama 
Favokb)  bt  Ambicams 
PaiNCBTON,  NJ,  FelMnary  11. — ^The  firm 
policy  c^  the  UB.  OoTmmiuit  in  regard  to 
Panama  is  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  those 
persons  among  the  general  public  who  have 
followed  the  dispute. 

Among  the  64  pwcent  who  are  familiar 
with  the  issue,  a  Oallup  poll  finds  opinion  to 
be  6  to  1  on  the  side  that  the  United  States 
should  not  give  In  to  Panama's  denumds  for 
new  treaties  to  give  it  greater  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Those  who  favor  a  strong  stand  argue  that 
the  United  States  built  the  canal,  has  in- 
vested a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  and  that 
"a  treaty  is  a  treaty,  and  the  Panamanians 
should  live  by  it." 

About  one  person  in  five  of  those  who  Uiink 
the  United  Statee  should  maintain  full  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  would,  in  addition, 
i&wcx  discussions  to  try  to  settle  differences 
between  the  two  countries — also  in  line  with 
ciurent  UJ3.  policy. 

"We  should  stand  firm  in  dealing  with 
them,"  said  a  24-year-old  North  Carolina 
housewife,  "but  listen  to  their  arguments." 
Those  who  do  not  support  current  Govern- 
ment policy  say  that  a  new  treaty  should  be 
drawn  up  ot  that  the  United  Statee  ought  to 
withdraw  from  the  Canal  Zone  completely. 
Oallup  poll  reporters  asked  the  following 
question  of  everyone : 

"Have  you  followed  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zone?" 

The  64  percent  who  answered  "yes,"  were 
then  asked : 

"What  step  or  steps  do  you  think  the 
United  States  should  take  next  in  the  Pana- 
ma dispute?" 

The  following  table  shows  the  frequency  of 
responses  given  hy  persons  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  dispute  between  the  two  countries : 

(In  percent] 
United  States  should  maintain  a  "firm" 
policy    In    regard    to    Panama,    make 

no    concessions 45 

United  States  should  maintain  a  "firm" 
policy,   but   try    to   improve   relations 

with  Panama H 

United  States  should  make  concessions: 
pay  Panama  more  rent  for  canal;  draw 
up  new  treaty;  give  canal  to  Panama.-       9 
United  Statee  should  guard  against  oom- 

mtmism  in  the  area 4 

A  new  canal  should  be  built 4 

Other  replies —       4 

No  opinion 23 
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WUte  Aww4  te   Clark 


EXTEN83}3N  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GAlNER  E.  SHRIVER 


IN  THX  HOUS  ! 

Tuesday 


W  XAMSAS 

OF  BEPRX8EMTATIVKS 

February  IS.  1964 


1ST.  SHRTVCR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Unlvi  rsity  of  Kansas  bestowed 
vpon  two  Joun  alists  Its  seventh  annual 
wmiam  Allen  White  Awards.  Mr. 
Whitley  Austtu  editor  of  the  Sallna 
(Kans.)  Joum  J  was  recipient  of  one  of 
the  awards  n^  ch  Is  made  annually  to  a 
iTMimm  joumalst.  Mr.  Austin  was  cited 
for  his  senrla  to  Journalism  and  his 
eommunity.  C  bA  R.  MoUenhofT,  Wash- 
inston  reporte  for  the  Cowles  Publlca- 
tlooia,  received  a  citation  for  service  to 
his  mrofessioii  i  Jid  his  community. 

SlcnlficanUy  tliese  awards  are  made 
each  year  by  Kftniw^  University  on  the 
Urthday  of  Y  llllam  Allen  White,  the 
famed  editor  pf  the  Emporia  (Kans.) 
Gazette. 

XJnAer  leave  to  eztead  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  :  include  th£  following 
editOTial  from  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon  entitled  "Keeping  Washington 
an  excerpt  from  Mr. 
William      Allen      White. 


and 
MODenboff's 
lecture: 
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■ay.  tbere  have  been  caeee 

oflke.  abuiee  of  authc»ity, 

Sometlmee  theee  become 

azid     make     headlines; 

ilo  not. 

Inatanoee  occur — the  "bad 

barrel — the   Nation's   press 

alert  to  ferret  out  any 

This  la  what  Clark  R. 

-winning  Investigative  re- 

edltors  In  his  WUllam 

thUweek. 


lee  ure 

xmcem   was   that   the  U.3. 

Its  responsibility   through 

partisanship,  laglness,  and  in- 

he  cttad  three  major  cases 

Kennedi-Johnscm  administration  to 


Is  XaUlni 
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In  tlw 

make  his  point. 

First,  he  out  Ined 
fense  Secretary 
based  on  fault; 
klghest  price 
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editors  failed 
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in  defense  of 
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the  TFZ  ease  and  De- 

lIcNamara's  decision  In   It 

data — choosing  to  pay  the 

the  second-best  plane.    He 

too  many  newsmen  and 

dig  Into  the  matter  deeply, 

the  Pentagon  handouts 

l4dfamara. 

the  Otepka  case  (see  ex- 
talk  on  this  which  follow) . 
calls  "an  outrageous,  cynl- 
( If ort  to  crush  a  dissenter  for 
the   truth."   he    contends 
accepted  the  State  Depart- 
without   seeking  to   deter- 
llMts. 

out  that  the  news  corps 
only  began  to  do  a  digging 
Baker  case  when  It  began 
about  party  girls. 

whereof  he  speaks  on 

he  Is  one  of  the  few 

does  try  to  ferret   out  the 

chips  fall  where  they  may. 

more  like  him.     This  Is  a 

educational  Institutions  to 

yoimg   people    with    the 

for  the  essential  truth  and 

a  career. 


Unless  people  are  fully  informed,  dis- 
honesty In  gownmant  and  distortion  of 
InformatlQii  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  OUT  freertinm 

Faasa  tCiSHAinuxD  Otepka  Cass 
(By  dark  R.  Mollenhoff ) 
(BDrrox's  Noti. — This  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  15th  annual  WUllam  Allen  White  lecture 
last  Monday,  made  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning Investigative  reporter.) 

I  believe  that  the  press  has  an  obligation 
to  aggressively  pursue  any  evidence  that 
high  officials  have  lied  under  oath  about 
Government  operations.  These  is  an  addi- 
tional obligation  to  ferret  out  all  evidence 
that  others  were  engaged  in  subornation  of 
perjury  or  In  condoning  false  statements  or 
Illegal  wiretaps.  This  would  seem  basic. 
However,  In  the  words  of  Senator  Morse, 
many  uninformed  reporters  were  "the  par- 
rots of  the  'line'  from  the  executive  branch 
*  *  *  [and]  care  nothing  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  made  *  *  *  in  Congress." 

Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  chief  security  evalu- 
ator  at  the  State  Department,  became  a  State 
Department  employee  in  1953  shortly  after 
the  Elsenhower  administration  came  to 
power.  Some  reporters  found  this  fact  alone 
to  be  grounds  for  being  hostile  to  Otepka, 
and  they  characterized  him  as  the  last 
vestige  of  McCarthylsm  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

They  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not  re- 
port, that  Otepka  was  a  career  civil  servant 
with  no  political  ties  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
the  State  Department  becaiue  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a  lawyer  and  security  evaluator. 
Otepka  believed  In  a  strict  security  opera- 
tion, but  he  was  not  an  irrational  man  who 
saw  a  Red  under  every  bed.  In  fact,  it  was 
Otepka  who  had  recommended  clearance  of 
Wolf  Ladejlnsky  In  1954  when  some  more 
zealous  persons  sought  to  label  the  career 
agricultiire  attach^  a  security  risk. 

He  served  with  such  distinction  as  a  se- 
curity evaluator  that  In  1968,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  awarded  him  the  Department 
distinguished  service  award.  Xarly  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration  Roger  W. 
Jones  commended  Otepka  as  a  skilled  and 
balanced  security  evaluator.  That  was  be- 
fore direct  conflicts  of  testimony  developed 
Involving  Otepka  and   his   superiors. 

Otepka  delivered  three  State  Department 
documents  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subconunittee  to  prove  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  One  of  Otepka's  superiors  charged 
this  was  Insubordination  and  violation  of 
rules.  To  some  reporters  the  delivery  of 
documents  to  a  Senate  subccxnmlttee  was 
justification  for  firing. 

They  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
report,  that  Otepka  delivered  the  documents 
to  prove  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  a  security  matter. 
His  testimony  had  been  In  conflict  with  the 
testimony  of  one  of  his  superiors,  and  he 
produced  the  records  to  prove  be  was 
truthful. 

Opetka  delivered  documents  that  also 
proved  his  superiors  were  wrong.  To  some 
State  Department-oriented  reporters  and 
editorial  writers,  this  was  McCarthylsm. 

There  are  veteran  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  who  do  not  xuiderstand  the  vital 
function  of  Congress  in  checking  the  ad- 
ministration and  operations  of  the  executive 
branch.  Many  can't  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  responsible  Investigation  as  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Senator  Kefauver.  Senator 
McClellan,  or  Representative  Blatnlk,  and 
one  of  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy's  free- 
swinging  extravaganzas.  Many  didn't  try  to 
tell  the  difference.  They  are  automatically 
against  any  Investigations,  and  automati- 
cally mouth  the  executive  branch  line  with- 
out regard  for  Its  Inconsistency  or  provable 
fallacy. 


In  their  eagerness  to  oust  Otepka.  two 
State  Department  officials — John  F.  RetUy 
and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill — took  part  In  attach- 
ing a  listening  device  to  Otepka's  telephone. 
A  third  official  knew  about  it. 

All  three  testified  under  oath  that  they 
had  nor  knowledge  that  any  wire-tap,  "bug," 
or  listening  device  had  been  attached  to 
Otepka's  telephone.  Not  imtU  after  a  Sen- 
ate floor  speech  warned  of  perjury,  did  these 
three  high  State  Department  oOclals  write 
letters  to  the  Senate  conunlttee  admitting 
the  use  of  listening  devices  on  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. However,  In  admitting  the  use  of  the 
listening  device,  the  three  high  officials  ex- 
plained that  there  was  do  listening  on  the 
wire  and  no  interception  of  Otepka's  calls. 
Since  then,  these  letters — prepared  In  the 
State  Department  legal  office  and  approved 
by  Rusk — have  been  established  as  being 
Inaccurate. 

Electronic  expert  Hill  has  testified  that 
he  actually  recorded  more  than  a  dozen  con- 
versations on  Otepka's  wire  as  part  of  a  plan 
to  try  to  get  evidence  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  ousting  the  security  evaluator.  He  testi- 
fied that  Reilly  knew  of  the  recordings,  and 
had   a   special  Interest  In  one  of  them. 

The  documented  record  shows  what  is 
characterized  by  Senator  Dood  as  "perjury," 
"falsification,"  and  "lying"  by  three  hl^- 
level  officials  who  were  trying  to  "get"  Otto 
Otepka.  Tet  some  newspapers  have  Ignored 
this  story.  Others  have  continued  to  take 
the  State  Department  line  .that  the  proof  of 
"false"  testimony  on  the  wiretaps  Is  not 
connected  with  the  charges  against  Otepka. 

Although  Reilly  and  Hill  have  resigned, 
they  have  not  been  criticized  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk.  Rusk  allowed  Bellsle  to  re- 
main in  the  State  Department  fen-  weeks 
after  becoming  aware  of  the  "im truthful" 
statements  In  the  transcript.  Secretary  Rusk 
and  his  top  aids  continue  ahead  with  the 
Rellly-lnitlated  charges  to  oust  Otepka  for 
cooperating  with  Congress. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Department 
have  been  an  outrageous,  cynical  and  brutal 
effort  to  crush  a  dissenter  for  telling  Con- 
gress the  truth.  In  many  ways.  It  is  as  bad 
as  anjrthlng  Joseph  McCarthy  did  In  his 
most  irresponsible  moments. 

But  more  outrageous  than  the  State  De- 
partment's action  has  been  the  press  per- 
formance. Some  newsmen  accepted  the  State 
Qepartment  philosophy  that  dissenters  like 
Otepka  should  be  squelched,  and  Congress 
barred  from  the  facts. 

The  Otepka  case  Involves  the  effectiveness 
of  the  State  Department  security  program. 
It  Involves  the  question  of  the  Integrity  of 
many  high-level  officials  in  a  Department 
that  is  entrusted  with  vital  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Tet,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
the  press  had  Ignored  this  major  Investiga- 
tion or  has  given  it  coverage  warped  to  the 
State  Department  distortions. 


Address  by  Rear  Adm.  Denjrs  W.  Knoll 
at  Laandiiiii^  of  the  Modernized 
Bathyscapk  'Trieste'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  a  speech  given  by  Rear  Adm. 
Denys  W.  ELnoll,  oceanographer  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  at  the  laimching  of  the  mod- 
ernized bathyscaph  Trieste. 
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In  his  33  years  of  service  with  the 
Nayy,  Admiral  KnoU  has  ranged  the 
world's  oceans,  has  had  many  varied  and 
reaponslble  tasks,  and  was  a  most  •.vpto- 
priate  choice  last  August  for  the  poiet  of 
Navy  ooeanogn4>her. 

The  Trieste  holds  the  record  for  the 
world's  deepest  dive.  It  has  been  imder- 
golng  structural  changes  to  enable  it  to 
perform  more  amazing  underwater  feats. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  my  home- 
town of  San  Diego  was  the  site  of  Its 
launching  on  January  17, 1964. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  Admiral  Knoll's  speech  informative 
and  Interesting.  It  describes  the  vast 
science  of  oceanography  and  scHne  of  the 
proUcms  manklnrt  faces  In  efforts  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  the  ocean. 

Text  of  the  speech  Is  as  follows: 
RncAEKS  BT  RxAS  Adic.  Dcim  W.  Kkou. 

AT  RXDBDICATIOir  OW  "TUMBO."  SKKVhMt    17, 

1904 

Admiral  Loomls,  Admiral  Fahy.  Mayor  Cur- 
ran,  captain  Iilasoo,  honored  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlMnen,  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
this  opoprtunlty  to  be  with  you  at  the  rededl- 
catlon  of  the  batbyKi^  rrteate. 

Coincident  with  exploding  technology  that 
Is  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  we  hear  nnlnent 
selentisti  call  for  the  creattoo  of  a  "science 
at  survival,"  however,  such  a  science  may 
never  be  found. 

Our  late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  rec- 
ognised oceanography  as  a  field  for  research 
and  new  imdarstandlng.  because  he  believed 
that  a  wc»-klng  knowledge  of  the  ocean  en- 
vironment and  its  plant,  animal,  and  chem- 
ical contesit,  may  ynUl  be  the  most  Important 
work  XtuX  we  are  doing  for  our  future  well- 
being  and  survival. 

Ooaaaography  Is  therefore  occasionally 
mentbmad  as  a  eclence  for  survival. 

Oceanography  is  an  interdlsclpUnary  sd- 
mee.  To  understand  the  ocean  environment, 
and  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  the  oceans  suc- 
oessfully  requires  dynamic  leaders  In  tlie 
taasle  disciplines  at  i^yslcs,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, geology,  and  mathematics. 

Throughout  our  history  this  Nation  has 
tfeetlvtfy  exjdolted  the  surfaces  at  the 
oceans  both  mUltarlly  and  economically. 
We  now  laave  a  national  program  to  acquire 
understanding  and  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  the  oceans  as  a  whole. 

The  oceans  comprise  more  than  70  percent 
at  the  earth's  surface.  They  are  truly  the 
last  unexplored  area  of  the  earth,  awaiting 
invasions  by  Inquisitive  man. 

In  our  lifetime  man  has  been  literally 
realising  his  dreanu.  Our  many  accomplish- 
ments are  awe  Inspiring.  At  the  beginning 
o<  this  century  men  very  proudly  olrciun- 
navlgated  the  earth  In  2  or  3  months.  Now 
man  has  orbited  the  earth  In  little  more  than 
an  hour,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  fiy  to 
the  moon. 

The  conquest  of  inner  space,  our  oceans,  is 
yet  to  be  glamorized;  neveretheless,  achieve- 
ments In  ocean  exploration  have  been  eq\ially 
awe  Inspiring.  The  bathyscaph  THeate  Is 
an  unique  vehicle  for  Investigating  the 
depths  of  the  oceans.  It  has  achieved  many 
firsts,  and  partlculariy  wtien  Lt.  Don 
Walsh  and  Jacques  Plcoard  made  human 
observations  In  the  Marianas  Trench  (Janu- 
ary 1960),  one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
ocean  (86,iB00  feet)  and  at  a  pressxire  of  17,000 
pounds  per  sqiuure  Inch. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  great  Swiss  phys- 
icist, Aiiguste  Piceard,  for  his  construction  of 
and  Inventiveness  In  the  construction  cA 
Trieste.  Based  on  prlnclt>les  of  ballooning, 
the  fabrieatlon  at  the  first  battiyseaph  was 
started  In  1»4«.  The  third  bathyscaph,  buUt 
In  l»sa  and  1968  by  Plccard.  was  the  Trieste 
t^at  the  Navy  acquired  in  1967. 


Today,  3  years  after  Lieutenant  Walsh's 
expedition.  Triute  Is  still  the  only  vriilde 
available  for  making  htman  9bservatlons  In 
the  ooeaa  deptta. 

With  tbe  Ums  at  the  ntidear  submarine 
Threader  In  AprU  1908,  the  services  at  Trieate 
were  Immarttately  reqiiasted. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Don.  Keaeh  as  officer  in  charge 
and  assisted  by  Lt.  George  Martin  made  a 
total  of  10  dives  In  the  TKreaher  search  area. 
Debris  of  ThTe»her  were  sighted  on  three 
dives,  sad  on  one  dive  Triewte  was  able  to 
seexire  and  bring  back  to  the  sxufaoe  "  a  sec- 
tion at  Internal  piping"  from  the  Thre$her. 
The  iqiproadmate  true  location  of  Thresher 
debris  In  8,400  feet  of  water  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  verify  without  a  v^lcle  like 
Trieste  tor  human  obaervatlons. 

Our  oceanograiAlc  program  requires  many 
vehicles  like  Trieste  to  conduct  sdentlflc  re- 
search, to  ideatixy  phenomena  for  Investlga- 
tl<m,  and  to  ooUect  valuable  data  to  Improve 
man's  knowledge  of  the  ocean  depths.  Deep 
research  vehicles,  eapaUe  at  Izansportlng 
men  to  the  deepest  depths  at  the  oceans,  are 
needed  to  suocsssfnily  implement  our  na- 
tional oceanographlc  program.  Thsge  ve- 
hicles will  combine  human  visual  observa- 
tions with  pbato^nptij.  scmar,  or  magnetic 
detection,  and  other  observational  methods 
yet  to  be  developed. 

As  Americans,  you  may  correctly  ask  vari- 
ous questtona.  such  as: 

What  may  we  expect  to  learn  about  the 
ocean  depths  and  ocean  bottom  by  visiting 
them? 

WhSft  more  can  we  leam  from  human  ob- 
servers than  can  be  learned  by  sending  down 
highly  sophisticated  Instruments? 

What  are  the  costs  the  United  States  will 
have  to  bear  to  raaoh  theee  goals? 

Are  the  costs  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pected results? 

How  are  the  expenditures.  In  nK»iey,  in 
manpower,  and  In  technological  resources, 
going  to  affect  other  national  goals  of  the 
United  Statee? 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ocean 
depths  and  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical prooeaBes  that  occur  In  the  oceans  will 
initially  help  us  to  design  new  and  more 
reliable  weapons  systems  fbr  the  defense  of 
thlB  Nfttion.  Of  even  greater  Importance, 
this  knowledge  will  help  us  to  feed  the  \in- 
derprlvlleged  pe<^>le  of  the  world  by  adding 
seafood  to  the  diet  of  the  worlds  peo- 
ples. By  farming  tlw  sea  Intelligently,  we 
can  increase  the  volume  and  variety  at  fish 
food  and  plant  Ufe  for  human  ooosrump- 
tion.  The  minerals  In  the  sea  and  on  the 
ocean  bo<totn  will  ultimately  become  com- 
petitive with  dejrieted  mineral  resources  on 
land.  Fresh  water  from  sea  water  will  more 
and  more  be  used  to  Irrigate  iMd  areas  of 
the  globe.    Tliese  are  but  a  few  of  our  goals. 

Hunutn  observers  In  the  ocean  depths  will 
be  able  to  observe  new  phenomena  that  the 
most  sophisticated  instrument  would  not 
record. 

The  costs  of  this  program  are  inexpen- 
sive, when  compared  with  the  promised  tan- 
gible contributions  this  new  knowledge  can 
make  to  the  Nation's  long-range  objectives, 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
By  using  thi^new  knowledge,  and  exploiting 
the  ocean  wealth  Intriflgently,  the  United 
Statee  will  have  available  the  new  techniques 
for  (1)  feeding  the  underprivileged,  (2)  pro- 
viding freah  water  to  arid  areas,  (3)  having 
available  new  sources  of  chemical  elements 
for  technological  development,  and  (4)  im- 
plementing realistically  many  of  our  foreign 
policies  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind 
everywhere. 

In  our  long  history,  our  many  glorious 
achievements — scientific,  military,  and  tech- 
nological— ^have  only  been  posslMe  because 
we  had  Ood-fearlng,  Imaginative,  reeource- 
ful.  dynamic  leaden  to  exploit  the  equip- 
ment and  material  resources  available. 


As  we  rededlcate  Trieste  to  her  important 
work  to  increase  our  knowledge  at  the  aoean 
deptha.  It  Is  well  that  we  pay  qwelal  trib- 
ute to  the  Plooards,  to  Don  WaMi,  Don 
Keach,  lArry  Sdiumacher,  and  George  Mar- 
tin for  their  ptooeerlng  spirit.  Fram  this 
great  land  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead, 
we  need  many  more  Inspired  and  dedicated 
public  servants  to  work  In  the  ocean  environ- 
ment, in  order  that  our  future  history  will  re- 
cord that  our  great  Navy  and  great  Nation 
were  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  ocean  taAa, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  oceans  really 
proved  to  be  the  answer  to  the  better  life  for 
all  peoples — our  ever-present  national  gocd. 
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EXTEl^ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  WBaouaz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BB'RBSXNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mrs.  SXTLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
food  stamp  bill,  HJl.  8107,  has  been 
tabled  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  hope  this  Is  only  a  temporary 
setback  on  the  legislation.  I  think  all 
of  us  who  represent  areas  where  pilot 
food  stamp  projects  are  in  operation  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  food  stamp 
method  of  dlstrfboting  surplus  food  to 
the  needy — through  the  regular  grocexy 
stores  and  the  regular  channels  of 
trade — Is  far  superior  to  the  direct  dis- 
tribution system. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  at  a 
luncheon  sponaored  by  the  Almas 
Shrtne  Temple  last  Friday  here  in 
Washington,  had  some  very  interesting 
comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
food  stamp  plan.  I  think  his  comments 
are  worth  reading  and  I  submit  them  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows : 
ExcxaPTS  or  Rkmakitw  bt  SacaxTABT  or  Acai- 

cxTLTuax  OKvnxE  L.  FxxzacAK  at  a  Lumch- 

SON     SpONSORZO     bt     TBa     AlJCAS     Shsxmx 
TXICPU  AT  THE  SfIIIKX  CLUB,  WaSHINGTOH, 

D.C.,  ON  Fan>AT,  Fxbsuaxt  7,  19M 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man said  today  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram "Is  the  most  effective  method  yet  de- 
vised to  Insure  that  all  Americans  have  the 
opportunity   for   an  adequate   diet." 

He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Almas  Shrine  Temple  at  the  Sphinx  Club, 
Washington.  D.C. 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  thoee  people 
in  the  cities  and  xirban  areas  who  know  the 
value  of  the  food  stamp  program  and  who 
are  concerned  that  our  food  abundance 
should  be  distributed  more  effectively  that 
the  American  farmer  and  his  family  share 
the  same  concern  and  the  same  goal. 

"The  food  stamp  program  is  an  essential 
Instnunent  in  the  war  on  poverty.  It  repre- 
sents ths  belief  that  every  citizen  should 
have  an  adequate,  nutritious  diet.  It  Is  an 
expression  of  a  basic  q>lrltual  and  moral 
principle  •  •  •  a  principle  which  the  farm- 
er holds  deeply. 

"The  American  fanner  is  concerned  when 
people  are  hungry  because  he  knows  that 
our  system  of  family  farms  produces  more 
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Jr.— both  as  to  his  political  activity  and 
aa  a  CathoUc  father  and  dtlzen.  It  Is 
with  a  deep  aenae  of  humility  that  I  pre- 
sent for  the  OotrousszoiraL  Ricoao  the 
memorable  and  prophetic  words  bril- 
liantly rendered  on  that  sacred  day- 
given  before  a  distinguished  group  of 
citizens  and  officials  of  the  Nation,  the 
,  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I^yndon  B.  Johnson, 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  May- 
or James  H.  J.  Tate  and  his  cabinet,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Shaffer,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  city,  State, 
and  Federal  Judiciary,  and  other  officials. 

The  eulogy  foUows: 
PsATiBFni,  RoTxcnoirs  at  the  Vxrsaua.  or 
RxPKxsnrrATiVK  Woxzaic  J.  OaxxN,  Ja. 
Death  has  brought  Ms  together  In  this 
cathedral  on  the  vigil  of  Christmas.  Mourn - 
fuUy,  we  pay  final  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  William  J.  Oreen.  Jr..  and  pray  for  the 
happy  repose  of  his  immortal  soul,  as  we 
lay  his  mortal  remains  to  rest.  The  solemn 
strains  and  prayers  of  the  Requiem  Mass. 
console  us  and  strengthen  our  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  inscrutable  decree  of  God, 
which  soimmoned  him  who  was  so  loved  and 
revered  as  a  husband,  father,  public  servant 
and  friend. 

There  la  no  Irreconcilable  discord  between 
birth  and  death;  between  the  Joy  which  at- 
tends the  commemoration  of  Christ's  birth, 
and  the  sorrow  which  attends  the  funeral  of 
a  dear  one.  I  speak,  not  only  from  profound 
religious  ocmvlctUms.  but  also  from  per- 
-sonal  experience.  Five  years  ago  this  very 
day  and  this  very  houi.  I  offered  a  similar 
service  at  the  funeral  of  my  own  father. 

Christian  joy  and  hope  does  not  exUt  In 
a  vacuum.  Christian  optimism  Is  not  an 
indefectible  comfort  which  suppresses  the 
tragic  realities  of  life.  Our  Joy  derives  from 
the  hope  of  the  victory  that  transcends  all 
sorrow  and  tragedy;  a  victory  in  which  we 
pass  beyond  sorrow  and  tragedy  to  glory 
with  Christ  crucified  and  Christ  risen. 

The  annual  preparation  for  the  observance 
of  the  feast  of  Christ's  birth.  In  the  season 
of  advent,  contains  a  curious  telescoping  of 
time,  merging  the  past,  with  the  present 
and  with  the  future.  We  are  called  upon  to 
prepare  for  a  fitting  observance  of  the  histori- 
cal fact  of  Christ's  coming.  We  are  called 
upon  to  give  that  historic  fact  a  visible 
and  meaningful  effect  in  contemporary  real- 
ity in  our  own  lives,  by  accepting  Christ  Into 
our  hearts,  and  evincing  his  presence  by 
a  holiness  of  life.  Finally,  we  are  called 
upon  to  prepare  for  the  final  coming  of 
Christ  In  power  and  majesty  as  the  judge 
of  our  every  thought,  word,  and  dead. 

Throughout  advent  and  the  Christmas 
season,  the  church  focuses  the  light  of  faith 
upon  the  very  meaning  of  life,  of  history. 
of  man  and  of 'our  own  being.  While  en- 
cotiraglng  the  traditional  fttmlly  Joys,  she 
points  out  the  redemptive  purposes  of 
Christ's  coming  as  the  true  source  of  our 
joy.  We  rejoice  because  Christ  the  Saviour, 
through  His  death  and  resurrection,  opened 
for  us  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  Christmas  holly  may  be  viewed  as  a 
blood-spattered  holly — with  Its  red  berries. 
In  the  midst  of  Christmas  Joys,  the  church 
on  the  day  following  Christmas  observes  the 
feast  of  St.  Stephen — the  first  Christian  to 
shed  his  blood  as  a  martyr.  Two  days  later 
the  church  observer  the  feast  of  the  holy 
innocents,  whose  blood  flowed  freely  In  He- 
rod's vain  attempt  to  kill  the  promised  Sav- 
io\ir.  With  true  Christian  realism,  the 
church  blends  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
and  directs  us  to  the  victory  with  Christ 
crucified  and  risen,  which  transcends  all 
sorrow  and  tragedy. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  praise  one  who  In 
life  shunned  words  of  praise.    However  as  the 


shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ  in  Philadel- 
phia, I  find  great  oomfort  together  with  the 
family  of  the  deoeased  In  the  pattern  of  life 
and  of  deatb  of  the  deoeesed.  He  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  manifest  in  his  life  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ's  coming.  He  was  a  de- 
voted B(m,  husband,  and  father.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  trust  as  a  repreeentatlve  of 
his  people.  In  his  last  Ulnees,  with  true 
Christian  realism  he  prepared  for  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  judgment. 

Our  bxu-lal  prayers  are  as  much  for  the 
comfort  of  the  living  as  they  are  in  supplica- 
tion for  Ood's  mercy  upon  the  dead.  We  ex- 
tend our  prayerful  condolencee  to  his  devoted 
wife,  mother,  and  children,  who  have  given 
ample  evidence  of  their  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Ood;  of  their  acceptance  of  the  death 
of  a  beloved  hustMuid  and  father  as  an  act 
of  Ood.  We  know  that  Ood  will  comfort  and 
console  them. 

We  pray  that  the  almlghtly  and  merciful 
Father  will  help  them  to  bear  their  cross, 
and  not  to  languish  in  fruitless  and  unavail- 
ing grief,  but  wlU  direct  thsm  to  the  Chris- 
tian hope  of  victory  which  transcends  all 
human  sorrow  and  grief. 

May  the  Immortal  soul  of  William  J.  Oreen, 
rest  In  peace. 


A  LoBgkf  for  Freedon 


SPEECH  ^ 

or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  mw  JcisxT 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  lecently  about  the 
liberalization  of  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  much  about  sending  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  much  about  a  hoped 
for  followxip  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 
But  we  have  been  hearing  little  about 
those  small,  valiant  Baltic  countries 
which  were  absorbed  in  the  vast  Soviet 
empire  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In- 
deed, these  coim  tries  are  virtually  shut 
off  from  the  world.  If  we  are  looking 
for  evidence  of  the  loosening  of  the 
Soviet  hold  on  Eastern  Europe  let  us  look 
there  first.  The  scene  we  find  Is  bleak. 
There  is  no  sign  of  relief. 

On  February  18  of  this  year  Lithuania 
became  a  so-called  Soviet  Republic.  All 
Independent  Lithuanian  agencies  and 
Institutions  were  abolished.  The  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultural  life  of  Lith- 
uania has  been  Sovletized.  Terror,  de- 
portations, mass  airests  and  executions 
have  been  employed  to  subdue  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  The  land  of  Lithuanians 
has  been  collectivized;  the  Lithuanian 
economy  has  been  subjected  to  the  prior 
requirements  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
We  nnd  no  signs  of  gradually  lightening 
despotism.  We  find  unmitigated  suffer- 
ing in  the  harsh  grip  of  the  Soviet 
master. 

A  nation  that  has  striven  for  its  inde- 
pendence— the  Lithuanians  struggled 
for  over  a  hundred  years;  any  [>eople 
that  has  achieved  independence  as  the 
Lithuanians  did  but  for  too  short  a  time 
between  1918  and  1940;  can  never  again 
put  aside  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to 
be  a  free  people.  Today,  almost  3  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  and  over  a  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  guard 
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the  knowledge  of  what  it  meant  to  be 
free,  and  giiard  the  hope  that  one  day 
that  knowledge  will  bear  fruit.  This  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  salute  tbdr  cour- 
age, salute  their  faith,  and  salute  their 
adherence  to  the  ideals  that  they  share 
with  all  free  peoples. 


PrctcriptioB  for  Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Human 
Events  magazine  of  February  15,  1964, 
entitled  "Prescription  for  Panama," 
which  Is  a  reprint  of  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News-Leader. 
PaiscBXPTioir  roa  Panaica:  Wi  Must  Fouilt 
UrBOLo  OuB  OwH  Dzcwrrr  ako  Rights 
Something  like  a  return  to  sanity  is  crsep- 
Ing  into  the  Panamanian  sltiiatlon  now  that 
President  Roberto  Chlarl  reallzea  that  the 
Castrotte  merry-go-round  doeant  go  any- 
where. The  Panamanian  President,  UjS.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Oeorge  Ball  have  all  come  up  with 
public  statements  deploring  Communist  in- 
filtration of  the  riots.  The  deaths  of  half 
of  the  Panamanian  victims  have  now  been 
accounted  for;  they  died  in  Panamanian  vio- 
lence. 

There  are  three  problems  to  be  considered 
in  the  Panamanian  problem. 

The  action  of  the  students  of  Balboa  High 
School  still  stands  as  an  inspiring  act  of 
patriotism.  It  was  no  burst  of  hlghjlnks. 
but  another  In  a  yearlong  series  of  respon- 
sible protests  by  American  cltisens  in  the 
Bone.  They  have  been  vigorously  support- 
ing the  oflleial  stand  of  the.  UjB.  Congress, 
as  reiterated  moet  recently  last  month. 

The  giveaway  philoeophy  of  the  State  De- 
partment, however,  has  encouraged  Com- 
mimist  and  leftist  propagandists  in  Panama. 
The  flag  raisings  culminated  3  weeks  of 
growing  tension  caused  by  the  ill-conceived 
action  of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovemor  in  ban- 
ning the  American  flag.  The  CommtAtsts 
had  abundant  time  to  organize  the  demon- 
strations, which  erupted  simultaneously  on 
both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  far  from  Balboa 
High  School.  The  American  targets  were 
carefully  selected;  gasoline  stations  were 
tapped  for  fuel,  and  modem  fireproof  build- 
ings were  gutted  by  arson  experts.  It  was 
not  In  vain  that  Panamanian  Deputy  Thelma 
King  called  for  a  bloody  revolution  after  her 
most  recent  visit  to  Havana. 

The  remaining  question,  then.  Is  this:  Why 
did  President  Chlarl  issue  Inflammatory 
statements  to  his  own  people,  and  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States? 
Not  a  Red  himself,  he  fails  to  see  danger 
from  revolutionaries  whose  thinking  is  re- 
markably like  his  own. 

His  party  Is  up  for  reelection  this  year,  and 
his  political  position  is  remarkably  unstable. 
He  has  failed  to  win  the  impossible  goal  of ' 
nationalizing  the  canal,  and  bis  ovra  regime 
has  allowed  the  country  to  flounder  in  cor- 
ruption and  Incompetence.  Late  in  October 
a  serious  split  developed  in  his  party.  The 
splintered  factions  will  be  running  against 
the  popular  and  pro-American  former  Presi- 
dent, Amulfo  Arias. 


Thus  PtesldMftt  Ohlacl  Is  left  with  one  re- 
maining Issue,  and  it  Is  a  phantom  Issus: 
"dlsorlminatlcux"  against  Panamanians. 
Uost  of  the  higher  paying  Jobs  In  the  Canal 
Company  azv  bald  by  Amerleans.  liost  of 
these  are  top-seeurlty  Jobe  that  could  never 
go  to  non-UJB.  ottlaens  in  any  ease.  The 
Canal  Zone  elvil  sendee  reports  that  many 
skUled  Jo*M  opea  to  Panamanians  are  going 
begging:  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
small.  undsrdevekq;>ed  country  of  1  million 
could  supply  the  necessary  technicians  in 
large  quantities.  Americans  also  get  a 
25-percent  cost-of-living  1x>nus  to  lure  them 
down  to  the  tropics.  Panamanians,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  earning  far  more  than 
they  would  be  paid  by  Panamanian  business- 
men. President  Chlarl  himself  is  a  case  In 
point:  A  millionaire  sugar-mill  owner,  he  has 
consistently  opposed  independent  labor 
unions  among  his  own  employees. 

From  the  canal  Panama  gets  many  ef- 
ficiently rvm  services — water,  electricity, 
doelcage.  Directly  from  the  United  States 
Panama  has  received  twice  as  much  aid  ($100 
minion)  as  any  other  Caribbean  country 
except  Costa  Rica,  and  more  than  all  of 
South  America  combined.  The  VS.  Army's 
Operation  Friendship  has  perfra-med  many 
extensive  works  of  charity  and  training. 
U.S.  health  services  abound.  The  canal  it- 
self annually  pun^M  188  mlllloa  into  the 
local  economy.  The  U.S.  Treasury  gets  an 
annual  "profit"  of  less  than  $2  million  for 
some  $1.6  billion  Invested.  We  have  been 
geiierous. 

The  prescription  for  Panama,  nevertheless, 
is  not  to  stand  adamant  and  insiiltlng.  Our 
first  duty  is  firmly  to  uphold  oiu-  own 
dignity  and  rights.  Secondly  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Castro  to  stir 
up  the  Organisation  of  American  States. 
Thirdly,  we  should  call  President  Chlarl's 
bluff  and  reject  the  "symbolic"  concessions 
which  have  resulted  in  so  much  sxiflerlng  for 
Panama.  Lastly,  we  should  at  once  begin  to 
dig  the  Nlcaraguan  Canal,  where  we  have 
a  friendly  government  and  treaty  rights 
which  have  lain  dormant  for  years.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  Panamanian  waterway  has 
IncrefMed  the  feaslbUlty  ot  the  Nlcaraguan 
plan.    Two  canals  are  better  than  none. 


ness,  persuasiveness  and  a  talent  for  bring- 
ing reasonable  people  together  on  a  reason- 
able con^romise — to  put  his  distinctive 
mark  on  several  major  bills  in  the  area  of 
manpower  and  education  in  the  last  two 
Congresses. 

Now  he  has  done  It  again  In  the  current 
civil  rights  debate. 

One  of  the  key  sections  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  to  ban  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, sought  to  invoke  the  14th  amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  State  actions  abridging 
the  privileges  of  citizens.  It  would  [trohlblt 
racial  discrimination  if  it  is  carried  on  un- 
der color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, "custom  or  usage";  or  is  required. 
fostered  or  encotiraged  by  action  of  a  State  or 
a  (>olltlcal  subdivision  thereof. 

The  words  here  that  triggered  the  moet 
violent  reaction  from  southerners — and 
many  others  as  well — were  those  we  have 
quoted,  "custom  or  usage."  Opponents 
argued,  and  not  without  reason,  that  to  ban 
practices  carried  out  iindcr  cover,  not  of  any 
State  law  or  local  regulation,  but  only  of 
"custom  or  usage"  would  stretch  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  point  of  equating  private 
dlscrlminaUcm  with  State  action.  Defend- 
ers of  the  phrase  replied  that  segregation  Is 
so  Ingrained  "by  custom  and  \isage"  in  much 
of  the  South  that  It  often  has  "the  force  of 
law." 

Representative  Qoodkll  listened  thought- 
fully to  the  debaters'  points,  then  quietly 
proposed  a  simple  change  of  language,  to 
read:  "•  •  'is  carried  on  under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation;  or 
is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  custom  or 
usage  fostered,  required  or  enforced  by  of- 
ficials of  the  State  or  political  sulxllvlslon 
thereof." 

Much  better,  the  southerners  agreed.  No 
objections,  said  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Cxixzi,  managing  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
ministration. So  the  Goodell  amendment, 
along  with  one  further  minor  clarification 
(deleting  ot  the  word  "fostered"),  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  voice  vote — and  the  civil  rights 
bill  was  made  Just  that  much  more  precise 
and  workable.  It  is,  as  we  say,  the  sort  of 
craftsmanship  that  has  nuirked  Mr.  Goodixl 
as  a  real  comer — a  legislators'  legislator — 
among  the  still  relatively  junior  Members  of 
Congress. 


Hon.  Cliarles  E.  GoodcU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO  '^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORb.  an  editorial  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Representative  Charles 
E.  Goodell. 

The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 7,  19M.  edition  of  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  one  of  this 
country's  outstanding  newspapers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LSOtSLATIVX  CaATTSMAN 

Legislating  is,  among  other  things,  a  craft, 
and  once  In  awhile  a  legislator  comes  along 
,  who  is  enough  of  a  master  craftsman  so  that 
it  Is  sheer  pleasure  to  watch  him  work. 

One  of  these  Is  the  Congressman  from 
Jamestown,  Representative  Chaklxs  B.  Good- 
ell. Although  a  RepubUcan  and  serving 
only  In  his  third  term  in  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. Mr.  GOODELL  has  managed — through  a 
combination    of    diligent    homework.    alert- 


Fair  Play  for  Giba  Takes  New   Name, 
Is  Back  in  Biz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOEHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  News.  February  6. 
1964: 

Pais   Plat    fob   Cuba   Takes    New    Name,    Is 

Back  IN  Biz 

( By  William  Pedericl  and  Henry  Lee ) 

The  Fair  Play  for  Cul>a  Committee,  which 
ostensibly  fell  to  pieces  after  member  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  assassinated  President  Ken- 
nedy, Is  again  doing  business  under  a  new 
name,  high  Intelligence  sources  told  the  News 
last  night. 

The  Castro  lovers  have  regrouped  under  the 
name  of  Friends  of  Latin  America  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  News  sources,  are  making 
grandiose  plans  to  pour  money  and  suppori 
Into  such  trouble  spots  as  the  Canal  Zkjne 
and  Venezuela. 
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passed by  the  Irtu  Curtain— to  regain 
their  national  freedom. 

I  call  again  upon  the  administration 
to  give  support  to  the  reaoIutton^House 
Joint  ReaolutlMi  IS — offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Congifssman  Edward  J.  Dcrwin- 
sKi,  to  establish  a  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mission. This  measure  would  restore 
hope  and — eventually,  I  tnist — freedom 
for  Armenia  as  well  as  for  the  provinces 
and  satellite  nations,  which  are  now  un- 
der Communist  domination. 

The  adoptlcm  of  this  Joint  resolution 
would  seem  to  be  a  first  step  In  encour- 
aging Armenia's  emergence  as  a  free  na- 
tion. 

The  determination  of  Armenians  to  re- 
main free — no  matter  where  their  tem- 
porary abode — is  hailed  here,  today. 
Freedom  loving  people  everywhere  ap- 
plaud the  dreams,  hopes  enul  realistic 
goal  of  a  restored  free  and  independent 
Armenian  nation. 


Litliaaaiaa  Iadepea<leBcc  Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


OF   ttXVr    TOKK 


.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1964 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
on  this  anniversary  of  their  freedom  and 
independence — an  anniversary  that  they 
themselves  caimot  celebrate  fittingly  in 
their  homeland  because  that  freedom 
and  independence  has  been  cruelly  taken 
away  from  them.  Because  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  their  voice  in  governing  them- 
selves and  in  commemorating  their  day 
of  freedom,  it  is  for  us,  in  a  land  blessed 
with  freedom,  to  speak  for  them  and  to 
recall  their  historical  struggles  and 
earlier  emancipation. 

Today,  when  so  many  new  nations 
throughout  the  globe  are  experiencing 
freedom  for  the  first  time,  the  dire  plight 
of  the  heroic  Lithuanian  people  is  ever- 
more heart  rending.  Like  the  other  for- 
merly Independent  states  that  have  been 
forced  against  their  will  into  the  Soviet 
sphere,  Lithuania  lives  and  is  sustained 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  will  be  loosened  and  that  she 
again  will  be  able  to  assume  her  right- 
ful status  in  the  family  of  free  self-gov- 
erning nations.  The  oppression  and 
terror  imposed  upon  her  people  by  the 
Soviet  tyrants  has  been  a  prime  force 
in  welding  that  hope  into  a  fierce  deter- 
mination. 

The  fervor  of  the  peoples  subjected  to 
the  Soviet  domination  is  a  major  source 
of  worry  and  concern  to  those  dictators. 
The  sentiments  of  Americans  expressed 
in  ceremonies  like  these  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  in  broadcasts  beamed  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  by  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  are  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  Communists 
that  the  plight  of  the  subjugated  people 


is  not  forgotten.  To  those  people  we  to- 
day send  our  most  sincere  good  wishes 
and  remembrances.  We  want  them  to 
know  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 
To  their  compatriots  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  we  convey  our  warmest 
greetings.  Particularly,  do  we  greet  the 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
splendid  efforts  in  keeping  alive  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  native  land.  Their  work 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  enslaved  Lithu- 
anian people  whose  confidence  in  once 
more  achieving  independence  must  be 
kept  alive.  ^ 


Lithuaoiaa  Indepcotience  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxiMoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mrs.  REID  of  niinots.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday.  February  16,  marked  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  from  czarist  Rus- 
sia's tyranny  which  its  people  had  en- 
dured for  over  100  years.  Unfortunately, 
that  independence  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  brave  people  of  this  land  are 
once  again  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Lithuanians  here  in  America 
and  in  their  native  land  and  in  reaffirm- 
ing our  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  captive  nations. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  a  number  of 
resolutions  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  call  for  the  United  States  to  initi- 
ate action  in  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise  to  bring  about  not  only  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  but  free  elec- 
tions in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  follow- 
ing plea  for  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Oiedra 
Sldrys.  of  Streator,  ni. : 

Soviet  Russia  keeps  the  Baltic  States  under 
a  wiUltary  occupation  and  under  a  subjuga- 
tion which  amounts  to  slavery.  Of  all  the 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  this  Is  the  area 
where  suppression  of  freedom  and  Individual 
liberties  has  reached  Its  peak.  This  fact 
should  be  incompatible  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Western  World.  By  virtue  of 
their  centuries-old  Independence,  social 
achievements,  and  cultural  aspects,  the  Baltic 
States  were  a  part  of  the  Western  World, 
dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  national  and  in- 
dividual freedom.  The  Baltic  people  were, 
and  stUl  are,  Ln  this  reepect.  spiritual 
brothers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  resolutions  demanding 
•their  freedom  would  be  one  step  toward 
recognition  that  we  are  not  entirely  free  as 
long  as  our  brothers  in  Europe  suffer  In 
slavery. 

The  Baltic  people  have  gone  to  desperate 
lengths  In  their  hopelees  light  for  freedom. 
This  nght  continues,  or  at  least  slnuners. 
throughout  Europe  wherever  freedom  Is  sup- 
pressed. Such  a  resolution  would  be  a  spir- 
itual lift  for  the  hope  of  freedom  deep  In 
the  hearts  of  theee  pet^le. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  SHODa  isLAiro 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  by 
Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  1964-65  Corp.,  addressed 
to  the  Society  of  the  Pour  Arts,  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  February  4,  1964,  being 
a  dissertation  on  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  fair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RncAXXS  or  Robert  Moses,  Psesident  op  the 

New    Tokk    Waaxj>'8    Fadi    1964-65    Coef. 

AnPlTSBTlf    TO     THE     SOCIETT    OT    THE     FOUE 

Aets,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Titesdat,  Febru- 
AST  4,  1964 

Tou  have  witnessed  our  fair  recording  and 
heard  Oeneral  Potter's  roUcaU  of  partici- 
pants, exhibits,  and  spectacles.  There  is  little 
left  which  Justifies  detaining  you.  The  sun 
Is  over  the  foreyardarm.  T%e  guests  have 
heard  the  loud  bassoon,  and  the  Ancient 
Mariner  with  his  albatross  and  other  obees/- 
sions  Is  simply  Interrupting  traJBc. 

Some  questions  about  the  buUdlng  of  a 
fair  remain  unanswered.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  doubts  which  assail  the  ultraconservatlve, 
puzzles  which  plague  the  curious  and  In- 
quisitive and  critical  observations  which, 
since  I  am  known  as  a  controversial  char- 
acter— whatever  that  is — are  usually  passed 
on  to  me.  The  entrepreneur  or  Impresario 
Is  xisually  what  In  the  vernacular  Is  called 
the  fall  guy  or  patsy.  He  must  speak  np 
when  the  banns  are  i»Y>clalmed  or  forever 
hold  his  peace. 

I  am  no  Oattl-Casazza,  no  Angler  Duke  of 
protocol,  and  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  fairs, 
the  nutntle  of  Elijah  has  descended  on 
worthier  If  not  tougher  shoulders.  Some 
years  a^  a  distinguished,  or  should  I  say 
weU-known,  Englishman,  the  son  of  his 
father,  asked  my  friend  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  after  I  had  left  his  library,  why  Herb 
spent  time  with  dltchdlggers  when  there 
were  so  many  more  charming  people  about. 
Herb  passed  this  compliment  on  to  me.  I  am 
Indeed  a  dirt  mover  and  park  man,  a  brother 
to  dragons,  a  companion  to  owls,  and  an 
honorary  engineer  by  predUectlon,  training 
and  preference.  Ooeaslonally  I  have  to  stop 
to  philosophize,  and  If  I  do  so  now  I  bap*  you 
will  not  regard  It  as  altogether  out  of  char- 
acter. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  about  archi- 
tecture and  art  at  the  fair.  The  fair  prefers 
no  school,  order,  movement,  class,  party,  fra- 
ternity, group,  or  clique.  The  Individual 
views  ot  fair  executives  bear  no  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  fair.  Trojan  and  Tyrlan, 
we  welcome  them  all.  but  we  can't  spmd 
fair  money  to  build  pavUions  for  the  advance 
guard,  pay  their  bills  and  underwrite  their 
creeds.  My  personal  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  wholly  Irrelevant.  We  favor  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  taste,  opinion  and  method 
on  the  part  of  our  participants  as  to  both 
facades  and  Interiors.  We  ahn  at  variety, 
experiment  and  oompetltl(m,  not  at  cmtral 
control  and  unifonnlty.  In  the  end  this 
poUcy  will  prove  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  oognoacentl  keep  needling 
me  about  my  own  very  Inooasequential  views 
on  such  highly  Idflammatory  subjects  as  ab- 
stract art.    You  are  not  going  to  catch  me 


very  far  off  base  in  this  ball  game.  I  will 
however  hazard  one  tinUd  obeervatlon.  Tra- 
ditionally artiato  served  a  kxic  apprentioe- 
shlp  as  draughtsmen  and  were  close  students 
oC  the  history  and  practice  ot  perspective, 
conapoaltlop,  hght,  shade,  pigments,  and 
oolor.  Sculptors  deigned  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  llieee  used  to  be 
the  recognized  and  lndl^>ensable  tools  of 
the  trade.  Now  we  are  asked  to  ai^M'alse. 
appreciate  and  accept  as  gospel  the  big  leap 
Into  abstraction,  mood,  startling  colors  and 
the  iconoclastic  repudiation  of  the  past. 
This  leads  to  a  rheUx-lcal  question.  Is  it 
perhape  possible  that  some  at  least  of  this 
revolutionary  stuff  may  not  prove  to  be  es- 
thetlcally  durable,  that  posterity  may  not 
like  it  and  that  when  the  wave  of  the  future 
breaks  and  recedes,  some  brolcen  shards  and 
debris  may  remain? 

We  are  asked  why  we  lay  claim  to  being  a 
World's  Fair  when  quite  a  few  regions  and 
areas  are  missing.  Instead  of  celebrating  the 
presence  in  the  fair  of  many  nations,  old 
and  new,  who  are  eagerly  participating,  the 
critics  shake  their  gory  locks  mournfully  and 
ask  where  are  the  British  Raj.  Malagasy. 
Rudolf  the  Rainier,  and  his  Roulette,  the 
Sultan  of  Kuwait  with  his  bottor  ess  oil. 
Cadillacs,  harems,  heat,  sand  flies  a :;d  camel 
dung?  Where,  they  say.  are  Llcbtenstein. 
Luxembourg,  San  Marino,  Rurltanla,  Grau- 
stark,  and  Andorra?  How  can  a  fair  claim 
to  be  worldwide  without  them?  And  where 
are  Ultima  Thule,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Shangrl 
La,  and  the  Sultan  of  Swat? 

The  motivations  of  missing  States  of  the 
Union  are  probed  and  explored  while  the  ob- 
stacles, financial  and  legislative,  actually  sur- 
mounted by  participants,  are  glossed  over. 
The  faultfinders  devote  their  energies  to  de- 
ploring the  absentees.  Now  that  the  hounds 
of  spring  are  on  the  winter's  traces,  these 
critics,  who  are  the  fleas  and  gadflies  of 
progress,  may  make  the  hounds  move  faster. 
I  suppose  that  Is  what  critics  are  for. 

At  the  beginning  we  were  told  by  gloomy 
prophets  that  the  fair  could  never  get  off  the 
ground  financially.  At  the  same  time  another 
element  in  the  whispering  gallery  hissed  that 
there  woxHd  be  gamblers'  gold  In  them  thai 
meadows  and  that  funny  money  would  make 
a  klUlng.  Well,  If  there  are  to  be  kUlings. 
which  I  doubt,  the  fair  will  make  them  and 
put  all  the  proceeds  Into  a  public  park. 

For  quite  a  whUe  the  word  went  around 
among  the  International  barfiles  and  intelli- 
gentsia that  our  case  was  hopeless  because  we 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  so-called  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions,  a  voluntary 
agency  located  in  Paris,  which  under  o\ir 
Constitution  we  could  only  have  Joined  by 
treaty  approved  by  Congress  and  under  other 
Impossible  conditions.  We  found  that  most 
of  theee  critics  had  no  Idea  what  B  J.E.  meant. 
They  reminded  me  of  the  alphabetical  agen- 
cies and  gobbledegook  back  in  the  depression 
'years.  In  that  extraordinary  and  hUarlous 
period  we  had  on  our  staff  a  sleepy  genius 
whose  mind  was  fixed  on  cloverleafs  and 
overpasses.  His  chums  were  discussing  their 
colleges  and  one  of  them  asked  this  planner, 
"Were  you  RPI?**  He  scratched  his  poll  and 
answered,  "Let's  see.  I  was  NRA,  TERA, 
WPA.  REA,  PWA,  RFC.  and  CCC.  Yes.  I  guess 
I  was  RPI,  too." 

Perhaps  Shelley  was  right  when  he  replied 
to  a  critic : 

"There  Is  no  sport  in  hate  whfen  all  the 
rage  Is  on  one  side." 

So  we  write  off  the  critics  and  go  oi^  our 
way  cheerfuUy.  Pretty  soon  as  the  train 
gathers  momentum  we  shall  see  the  last 
sceptic  swing  himself  on  the  last  atep  of  -the 
calaboose. 

We  have  been  mdlesaly  besieged  by  those 
who  Insist  that  the  talr  put  Its  heaviest  em- 
phasis on  culture  as  against  science,  on  art 
as  against  engineering,  on  fun  as  opposed 
to  education,  oo  our  States  as  compared  to 
foreign  countries,   on   fine   food   as  distin- 


guished from  dogs,  beer  and  hamburgers,  on 
music  and  the  theater  as  agatast  rides  and 
mechanical  devices.  The  exposition  is  being 
run  by  barbarians  and  illiterates,  one  fac- 
tion avers,  while  another  complains  that  we 
are  overrefined  and  go  for  out-of-thls  world 
stuff. 

You  r^"  hear  anything  you  wiU  listen  to. 
As  to  the  sound  of  music,  rtunor  has  it  that 
throughout  Flushing  Meadow  you  will  have 
to  shout  to  be  heard  above  the  fountain 
music  and  the  Coca  Cola  carillons,  that  the 
international  section  wUl  echo  with  the  beat 
of  Jungle  drums,  that  along  the  Rlalto  Juke- 
boxes will  play  "O  Sole  Mlo"  and  "Arrivederci 
Roma"  all  day  and  night  without  interrup- 
tion, and  that  we  have  practiced  so  hard  in 
the  temples  of  religion  that  we  have  pulled 
out  the  vox  humana  stops  on  the  organs.  It 
may  all  be  true.  Does  the  fair  cater  primar- 
ily to  vlsitcx-s  who  will  shop,  buy,  and  spend 
as  oppoeed  to  those  whose  interests  are  In 
the  shrines,  museums,  and  performing  arts? 
Are  our  recJ  objectives  in  fact  commercial 
or  cultural?  Will  you  titillate  or  teach? 
Are  we  for  Mammon  or  for  the  entemal  ver- 
ities? It  is  a  good  deal  like  asking  whether 
we  favor  reason  or  Imagination,  poetry  or 
prose.  The  fanatics  shout,  "Under  which 
icing,  Besonlaai?  speak,  or  die."  This  badger- 
ing gets  to  be  plain  sUly.  WIU  we  play  up 
our  luxury  and  pride  and  hide  the  seamy  side 
of  town?  Shall  we  emphasize  the  melting 
pot  or  the  cradle  erf  liberty? 

We  cannot  please  all  the  extremists  and 
surely  we  can  not  satisfy  the  fanatics.  A 
fair  U  a  fair  is  a  fair.  It  is  all  things  to  all 
people.  There  must  be  a  balance  of  attrac- 
tions and  that  gets  down  to  commonsense 
rather  than  academic  theory.  This  gives  me 
a  chance  to  remark  that  I  tmly  wish  all  our 
exhibitors  were  as  enthusiastic,  imaginative, 
cooperative,  and  easy  to  wM-k  with  as  Florida. 

Then  there  are  thoee  who  ask,  "What  has 
New  York  to  offer  that  it  should  be  preferred 
above  other  cities?"  Now  I  don't  propose  to 
appear  here  as  either  a  meek  apologist  for 
what  I  l)elleve  is  today,  on  its  300th  anniver- 
sary, the  world's  greatest  city,  ot  as  one  of 
those  objectionable  boasters  who  annoimces 
at  bars  and  bistros  that  he  would  rather  be 
a  lamp  poet  In  New  York  than  be  mayor  of 
Chicago.  Ours  is  no  mean  city.  It  has  its 
detractors  abroad  and  In  the  hlntorland  and. 
I  regret  to  say,  plenty  of  dubious  domestic 
birds  who  foul  their  own  nest. 

Probably  much  of  the  feeling  of  some  out- 
siders about  New  Yoik  Is,  as  the  late  ^>eaker 
Tom  Reed,  of  Maine,  onoe  saplently  an- 
nounced, "Just  plain,  high-minded  envy." 
and  no  doubt  the  sensational  squawks  and 
catcalls  of  some  of  our  local  Journalists  and 
pundits  might  be  characterized  In  the  words 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  no  mean  sllnger  of  Eng- 
lish himself,  as  "obscene  owl  droppings." 
May  I  suggest  that  to  the  Jaundiced  every- 
thing looks  yellow,  to  the  dyspeptic  every- 
thing is  sow  and  that  everything  seems  out- 
rageous to  the  angry  man. 

New  York  is  a  great,  enormously  complex, 
puzzling,  and  endlessly  fascinating  town. 
It  is  the  Nation's  most  powerful  miuiiclpal 
magnet.  It  has  much  to  show  and  ec^nmend 
it.  It  Is  the  home,  sweet  home  of  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  eager,  the  ambitious.  It 
is  always  busy,  and  sometimes  rude  and 
abrupt,  but  at  bottom  it  is  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable, and  in  this  year  and  in  1966  It  will 
present  a  face  of  welcome  and  greeting  to  all 
visitors,  asking  only  a  response  in  kind. 

One  thing  more.  Don't  count  on  seeing 
our  fair  in  a  day.  Read  our  reports,  look  at 
oui  model  at  the  main  entrance,  figure  what 
intrigues  you  most,  spread  and  space  your 
visits  over  as  long  a  time  as  you  can  possibly 
spare.  Ride,  rest,  and  relax  in  between. 
Don't  run  yourself  ragged.  This  Is  something 
to  sample  and  savor.  It  will  delight  you  and 
yoiu'  children  now  and  brighten  your  eve- 
nings later.  You  wUl  surely  never  forget  It. 
This  we  promise,  and  we  shall  keep  our  word. 
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EXTENSIC  N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROI ERT  TAFT,  JR. 


IN  THS  HOUSK   3P  RBPBSSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  i  'ebmory  li,  19€4 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  r.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reoeived  ^  commimlcatlon  from 
one  of  my  const  toents  making  certain 
sucgeetions  In  legard  to  foreign  aid. 
While  I  do  not  leceaBarlly  subscribe  to 
all  the  views  anc  ccmcUisions  In  the  let- 
ter, it  does  offer  i  ome  suggesticms  worthy 
of  further  study  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  introducing  i  portion  If  It  Into  the 
Rscoao: 

CXKcxmrATi,  Orxo, 

January  31,  1964 
Hon.  Roanr  Tatt, 
Hou»e  of  Bepraeni  atii>e», 
Wa»liin§Um.  D.C. 

DBAS  Urn.  Taft:  <  if  all  the  programs  on  the 
VMteral  aoeiie  tod  kj.  I  belleTe  foreign  aid 
has  been  mora  wlc  ely  oosutaxmed  than  any 
other.  There  seen  to  be  three  main  criti- 
cisms of  foreign  aid  as  presently  ad- 
ministered: 

1.  It  promotes  H  andsm  by  channeling  all 
aid  through  the  re  clplent  country's  govern- 
ment. 

3.  It  Is  wasteful!;   Ineffective. 

3.  It  ts  a  drain  c  a  our  own  ecfmomy.  con- 
tributing to  our  titematlonal  deflclir. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  criticisms.  I 
would  propoee  to  11  ult  economic  aid  to  thoee 
countries  which  kgree  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  Taith  country  would  match  the  n.3. 
funds  proTlded  for  each  project  on  a  dollar- 
for-doUar  basis  (th  s  ratio  Is  not  sacrosanct) . 

2.  Svery  project  would  be  privately  man- 
aged by  an  ertstlni  free  enterprise  ccxnpany 
or  one  organised  fc  r  the  purpoee. 

3.  Bach  project  i  -ould  calculate  a  pay-out 
to  Justify  the  lnv«itment  before  the  f\mds 
would  be  released. 

Now  I  realise  t  lat  there  will  be  many 
argummiits  advanot  1  as  to  the  Impractlcal- 
Ity  of  this  propoaa  by  the  ftee  spenders  as 
well  as  those  who  conscientiously  think  It 
unworkable:  howev  sr.  the  great  merit  of  the 
scheme  Is  that  It  w  11  force  Interested,  vested 
local  Interests  Into  »*«*»"*"«»'g  their  Intel- 
ligence, energies,  a  id  funds  Into  a  free  en- 
terprise endeavor  which  win  permanently 
Improve  the  eeona  ay  of  the  country.  Now 
thoee  anerglee  are  ipent  largely  on  the  ez- 
penslon  of  bureauiratlc  governments  while 
private  funds  leavi  the  country  for  safe- 
keeping. 

Arguments  will  b  i  heard,  for  example,  that 
a  highway  or  road  :  ■  needed  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  a  proposed  ca  anery  project.  This  road 
should  bs  provldsd  n  the  fashion  roads  were 
provided  In  the  eirly  days  of  the  United 
States,  either  by  gc  vemmeot  taxes  or  by  an 
entrepreneur  who  rharged  toU.  This  road 
then.  In  Itself,  could  conceivably  become  a 
valid  economic  project  qualifying  for  n.S. 
funds  on  a  matched  basis. 

As  you  reflect  up  m  the  poeslble  results  of 
such  a  program.  It  i  appears  to  meet  the  three 
criticisms  of  the  exl  itlng  program  quite  well. 
In  the  order  listed  tbove.  It  would  certainly 
not  aid  IfarzUu.  ^  re  know  Marxism  doesn't 
work.  Marxist  oou  itrlss  are  unable  to  feed 
thssneelves.  mast  projects  could  provide 
the  testtng  groundi  f or  aU  the  world  to  see 
in  order  to  estabUsi  i  the  dear  superiority  of 
the  ftee  aatvprisii  system  over  Marxism. 
Seooodly,  this  apj  roach  to  economic  aid 
would  not  be  near  i »  wasteful  as  the  existing 


approach.  Oertainly  the  majority  of  the 
pec^le  in  this  country  recognise  that  the 
free  enterprise  system,  with  its  natiiral 
checks  and  balances,  is  mtich  more  efficient 
than  the  Marxist  system  and.  consequently, 
the  chances  of  success  of  the  various  projects 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  using  the 
economic  approach  proved  by  the  success 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  The  countries  Involved 
would  eventually  stand  on  their  own  feet 
as  they  learned  to  wield  the  economic  tools 
vividly  demonstrated  by  the  test  projects. 
Isn't  this  our  ultimate  objective?  Thirdly, 
the  drain  on  our  own  economy  would  be 
minimized  because  unquestionably  one  re- 
sult would  be  a  smaller  outgo  of  UJ3. 
funds  because  of  the  valid  economic  restric- 
tions Imposed.  There  would  be  no  more 
yachU.  $60  million  airports  for  three  planes, 
etc.  In  adldtion.  If  the  enterprise  proved 
profitable  as  calculated,  the  funds  would  be 
repaid. 

I  do  not  contemplate  that  this  general 
policy  would  be  easy  to  Implement.  There 
will  be  many  valid  objections  to  It.  as  well 
as  efforts  to  circumvent  it  by  the  recipient 
countries  (d\immy  comp«mles,  etc.).  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  has  failed  tragically  and  has 
proved  not  only  difficult  to  administer  In  an 
efficient  fashion,  but  Impossible.  This 
p(Hicy  would  fall  with  rude  Impact  upon 
many  of  our  friends  to  the  south  and  else- 
where, but  In  the  final  analysis  they  would 
adjust  themselves  to  this  tsrpe  of  aid  rather 
than  to  none  at  all.  This,  then,  could  be 
the  beginning  of  a  true  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility by  these  countries.  Knowing 
that  the  United  States  would  no  longer 
ball  them  but  of  their  problems  would  be 
Ihe  greateet  Incentive  possible  for  them 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I  T.  M. 


TuRNm 


UBcapIoymeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    HXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  attempt  to  legislate  on  economic 
problems,  and  particularly  one  such  as 
unemployment  in  private  industry,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  more  of  our  col- 
leagues have  not  experienced  meeting  a 
payroll,  completing  the  m3rriad  of  Gov- 
ernment forms  and  reports,  or  compet- 
ing for  business  against  larger  or  more 
favorably  situated  organizations. 

In  connection  with  the  current  pro- 
posal for  double  overtime  pay,  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  brick  manufacturer 
of  long  standing,  writes  me  as  follows: 

OxAx  Ma.  Whaxton:  This  is  with  respect  to 
H.R.  9803 — premium  wage  rates  for  overtime 
work.  We  have  given  this  propoeal  consider- 
able study.  We  look  with  a  skeptical  eye  on 
the  statement  of  its  supporters  that  the 
tripartite  committee  would  restrict  its  rec- 
ommendations for  not  less  than  double  time 
for  overtime  to  selected  Industries.  Double 
time  for  ovnrtime  for  our  little  company 
would  Involve  a  cost  burden  that  would  wipe 
out  our  incentive  to  operate.  It  is  imprac- 
tical for  us  to  hire  extra  help  as  an  alter- 
native. We  hope  that  you  will  take  a  posi- 
tion against  H.B.  9ei». 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  encour- 
age emplosrment  by  putting  employers 


out  of  bu^ness,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  has  reached  the 
saturation  point  and  I  hear  many  com- 
plaints concerning  this  harassment  of 
private  industry.  New  Yoi*  State  lost 
4,000  small  farms  last  year  because  all  or 
our  farm  assistance  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  big  operator,  and 
Federal  regulations  have  discouraged 
many  more  thousands  of  small  business- 
men in  the  same  period.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  stop  encouraging  unemploy- 
ment through  such  ridiculous  ideas  as 
this. 


Communist  Propafaada  and  Lithaaniaa 
ladepeadeacc  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  mew  JXBssT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  every  year 
in  special  observances  of  the  indepen- 
dence days  of  the  nations  conquered  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  might  wonder 
whether  such  observances  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose,  or  whether  we  Congressmen 
really  think  our  speeches  have  any  value 
in  light  of  the  seemingly  ironclad  con- 
trol over  these  countries  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has.  The  answer  is:  Our 
words  here  definitely  have  a  purpose — 
the  purpose  of  exposing  communism  for 
what  it  is.  and  our  speeches  do  have 
value,  particularly  because  the  supposed 
Ironclad  control  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  an  element  of  Communist  propaganda 
and  is  not  the  true  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe  today. 

Communist  Parties  all  over  the  world 
iiave  constantly  harped  on  their  chorus 
of  lies  for  many  years.  Certain  ideas 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  since  the  world  has  been  effectively 
barred  from  entering  the  Communist 
bloc  to  find  the  truth,  many  believe  these 
ideas. 

Lithuania  presents  a  living  refutation 
of  everything  communism  preaches. 
The  Lithuanian  Deopie  have  a  proud  cul- 
tural heritage  of  freedom.  They  had 
developed  an  outstanding  nation  before 
Moscow  was  anything  but  a  barbaric 
outpost.  Lithuania  suffered  120  years 
of  despotic  czarist  rule  without  losing  Its 
national  unity  and  cultural  integrity. 
When  1918  came,  the  people  rallied  be- 
hind great  leaders  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  February  16,  which  we 
celebrate  today.  Thereafter  Lithuania 
became  a  repected  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  people  enjoyed  the  best 
kind  of  representative  government  and 
their  living  standards  improved  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before  in  history.  By 
1940  Lithuania  was  a  prosperous,  stable 
country  founded  on  private  farming  and 
growing   Industrial  production. 

Into  this  scene  marched  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  subversion  and  force.  It  con- 
quered Lithuania.  Immediately  all  free- 
dom was  suppressed.    Party  leaders  were 
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executed.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
were  seized.  Millions  of  citftens  were 
arrested  without  legal  recourse  to  habeas 
corpus  or  counsd.  Then  a  completely 
Ctmimunlst  parliament  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Union.  What  else 
could  have  happened  when  no  opposition 
at  all  was  allowed  to  exist? 

Since  1940  many  more  freedom -loving 
people  have  died  in  Lithuania.  All  the 
land  has  been  seized  and  farmers  have 
been  forced  into  collective  farms  despite 
vigorous  resistance.  Millions  of  Lithu- 
anians have  been  exiled  to  Sibera  and 
elsewhere,  and  replaced  by  loyal  Rus- 
sians, eqiecially  in  the  coastal  areas,  who 
can  be  expected  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Lithuanians.  All  the  natural  resources 
which  Lithuanians  had  developed  were 
seized  and  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Russian  people.  Lithuanians  have 
been  reduced  to  second-class  citizenship 
and  second-rate  living  standards.  All 
this  proceeded  in  complete  darkness — no 
foreigners  at  all  have  been  allowed  into 
Lithuania  xmtil  Just  2  years  ago. 

Once  this  true  situation  has  been  ex- 
posed, CcMnmunist  propaganda  becomes 
the  obvious  farce  that  it  is.  Four  major 
claims  of  communism  are  reduced  to  ab- 
surdity: First,  that  peoples  voluntarily 
Join  communism;  second,  that  the  con- 
sistuent  republics  of  the  n.S.SJl.  outside 
the  Russian  Republic  Itself  enjoy  au- 
tonomy; third,  that  communism  has 
brought  a  better  life  to  the  East  Euro- 
pean people;  and  finally,  fourth,  that 
communism  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

The  fact  is  that  no  nation  has  ever 
voluntarily  adopted  communism.  De- 
spite the  most  strenuous  and  well- 
financed  efforts  in  Italy,  Indonesia. 
India,  and  elsewhere,  c(nnmunism  has 
yet  to  win  a  parliamentary  majority.  It 
never  shall.  Communists  can  fool  a  few 
people  and  frighten  a  few  others,  but 
without  the  support  of  the  Red  army, 
they  cannot  win.  The  reason  Is  that 
Communist  promises  of  a  better  life  have 
been  thoroughly  disproved.  There  are 
too  many  examples  like  Lithtiania,  where 
the  most  basic  rights  of  civilized  peoples 
have  been  Ignored;  where  living  stand- 
ards are  low;  and  where  millions  have 
suffered  and  died  needlessly. 

nierefore  we  serve  a  useful  purpose 
here  in  remembering  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Communism  Is  not  the 
wave  of  the  future,  but  rather  a  tempo- 
rary reversion  to  barbarism.  In  a  few 
countries,  which  were  very  primitive, 
communism  may  gain  many  converts. 
But  time  is  on  our  side.  The  principles 
of  freedom  can  compete  with  any  to- 
talitarian system  and  win.  Our  duty  is 
to  maintain  and  enunciate  the  doctrine 
of  freed(Hn,  clearly  and  openly,  so  the 
world  will  remember  the  doctrine  and 
remember  where  it  Is  heading.  Espe- 
cially we  must  be  willing  to  take  a  few 
moments  of  our  time  to  encourage  the 
oppressed  peoples,  suffering  under  com- 
munism, and  to  remind  them  what  free- 
dom is,  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue striving  toward  it. 


NaTj  Key  to  Padfc  D^cue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroxKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial, "No  Time  To  Drop  Guard — Navy 
Key  to  Pacific  Defense" : 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Dec.  9,  1963] 
No  TiMK  To  Dbop  Guard — ^Navt  Ket  ro 
Pacific  DxrxNSx 

Across  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  an  enemy  is  watching  for  the  first 
sign  of  wavering  in  our  announced  policy  to 
hold  back  thetlde  of  communism. 

The  United  States  should  make  no  move 
In  that  area  that  could  t>e  so  construed. 
But  we  may  be  about  to  make  one. 

Reports  persist  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  intends  to  go  through  with  its  plan 
to  take  the  control  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Pacific  area  away  from  the  Navy,  on  the 
excuse  of  rotating  conunands,  and  xinder  a 
new  concept  of  mobility  which  was  demon- 
strated recently  by  the  airlifting  of  Army 
troops  to  West  Berlin. 

The  distances  in  the  Pacific  areas,  how- 
ever, are  far  vaster,  and  the  relatively  few 
available  supply  bases  and  landing  fields  also 
are  Isolated  by  distance. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  Navy  xone.  The 
Pacific  Fleet  has  270,000  personnel,  which  in- 
cludes 72,000  marines,  alx>ut  3.000  aircraft 
and  426  ships.  They  are  impressive  figures — 
and  they  comprise  an  effective  and  respected 
force. 

The  Navy  has  so  much  more  striking 
power  in  the  Pacific  than  the  other  services 
that  it  is  difllcult  to  understand  how  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  could 
consider  placing  control  and  command  of 
this  area  in  hands  other  than  those  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Navy-Marine  team  has^  imique  ca- 
pability of  being  able  to  land  an  assault 
force  with  enough  equipment  and  supplies 
to  stay  and  fight,  with  carrier  aircraft  cover- 
ing the  marines  until  their  own  air  arm  can 
establish  (^Mrations  ashore. 

The  military  situation  may  be  different  in 
relation  to  Europe,  where  there  are  many 
friendly  airfields  on  which  to  land,  and 
where  suppliee  and  equipment  have  been 
stocked  for  years  in  advance. 

But  across  the  Pacific,  we  have  only  toe- 
holds. And  the  enemy  controls  much  of 
the  shoreline,  or  can  ccmtrol  it.  Thus  today 
the  7th  Fleet  patrols  the  Western  Pacific  and 
keeps  the  Chinese  Conunimists  in  clieck 
whUe  we  aid  such  coimtrles  as  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam  In  their  efforts  to  remain  in- 
dependent. 

The  United  States  won  the  great  war  in 
the  Pacific,  despite  Pearl  Harbor,  with  a  Navy 
conmiand  and  we  think  it  wlU  come  as  a 
shock  to  Americans  when  they  learn  the 
Navy,  with  its  Marine  Corps,  is  no  longer 
masterminding  the  defenses  of  the  Pacific. 
And,  too,  throughout  the  Orient  the  UJ3. 
Navy  is  the  symbol  of  power  and  resistance. 

But  we  are  told  now  that  in  this  missUe 
age  the  old  principles  of  confllet  do  not 
apply,  that  more  of  our  strength  can  be  kept 
at  home,  and  we  can  lessen  our  dependency 
on  ships  and  planes.  Tdo  much  emphasis 
on  second-strike  missiles  also  is  stressed. 
This  is  false  reasoning. 


Conflict  has  gone  on  as  \isvial.  Since  the 
deveUqnnent  of  the  atom  bomb  the  Brltlah 
Xknplie  has  been  Uquldated,  Zndo-Cblna  was 
lost  in  a  long  war,  Korea  has  been  cot  in  two^ 
South  Vietnam  bums  with  Oommunlst  re- 
beUlon.  lliere  have  been  military  engage- 
ments in  the  Sues  area.  In  Algeria,  among 
the  new  African  nattoos,  and  so  on.  The 
list  is  staggeringly  long,  bat  the. sign iflriance 
Is  that  they  represent  no  *"<—<'*  or  atomle 
engagement. 

The  pattern  of  conquest  and  revolution 
has  been  set.  We  must  meet  the  situation 
as  it  exists  and  develops. 

At  the  first  sign  that  we  are  drawing 
away  from  tlie  frontline,  the  enemy  may 
be  ready  for  a  bigger  gamble. 


Litimanian  IndependeBce  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACRTTSarrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ub- 
erty -loving  Lithuanian  people  are  among 
the  proudest  and  most  Individualistic 
people  in  all  Europe.  Though  never 
numbering  more  than  3  million  at  any 
time  in  their  long  and  turbulent  history, 
they  have  contributed  more  than  their 
share  to  the  common  pool  of  European 
civilization.  In  their  northeastern  home- 
Isuid  on  the  Baltic  shore  they  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  political,  social, 
and  cultural  history  of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope. They  had  their  grand  and  glorious 
days  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  early  in 
modem  times.  Then,  by  the  grim  fates 
of  history,  they  lost  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and  were  engulfed  in  the 
polyglot  empire  of  czarist  Russia  late  in 
the  18th  century. 

They  were  almost  submerged  in  that 
empire,  but  fortunately  they  were  not 
lost,  and  never  lost  their  national  iden- 
tity. For  more  than  100  years  they  kept 
up  their  national  spirit  and  their  hope 
for  freedom,  struggling  hard  to  regain 
their  national  independence.  Finally,  In 
1918,  they  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
goal,  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
February  16  of  that  year,  established  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  and  adopted  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government.  Under  this 
government  of  their  own  choice  they 
lived  happily  for  more  than  20  years,  vig- 
orously working  at  the  task  of  reshaping 
a  better  life  for  themselves  in  their  be- 
loved homeland.  Before  this  self-im- 
posed task  was  completed,  however,  the 
clouds  of  war  descended  upon  them.  The 
aggressors  struck. 

In  1940  Lithuania  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independ^it  state  when  Stalin's  Red 
army  overran  and  occupied  the  country. 

Since  the  middle  of  that  fateful  year 
the  Lithuanians  have  experienced  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  both  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist domination.  The  end  of  the  war 
brought  no  r^ef  to  them.  In  fact,  since 
1945  their  misery  and  suffering  have  been 
aggravated  under  Communist  totalitar- 
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Ian  tyranny.  L  thuania  has  become  a 
large  coDcentxatt  m  camp,  a  prlaasi-liouae 
for  Us  helpi—  i  ihaWtants.  Dming  all 
ttie  teuitey  has  been  pcmc- 
from  tbe  free  wortd. 


tbeae 

ticallsr 

and  TittmaiHa—  l»Te  no  free  contact 

with  their  vsMU  ■]  brothers  of  the  free 

West. 

In  observing  t  le  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Inde;  lendence  Day  we  hope 
to  keep  alive  the  unilyinc  q^drit  at  free- 
dom among  these  peonte.  We  know  that 
they  wm  oonttaUM  to  rerist  In  every  prac- 
ticable way  the  ieqwtism  hoisted  over 
them.  Their  con  -age.  their  tenacity  and 
their  loyalty  to  itoble  traditions  will  in 
time  defeat  the  c  uns  and  tanks  of  their 
heartless  and  gtdless  c^wressors.  Our 
ardent  prayers  g(  with  them  on  the  46th 
anniversary  of  th  dr  independence  day. 


E^an 

EXTENSIOI^  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UONdL  VAN  DEERUN 


or 
INTHXHOnSK 


-XLtrOMKlA. 

QiP  RKPKBSSNTXnVES 


R.  Harrow 


TKCSdoy,  f  Otmary  It,  1H4 


Mr.  VAN  DBdRXJN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  ac- 
cepted the  resigns  tion  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  devoted  and  gifted  public 
servants.  Mr.  Ed'rard  R  Murrow.  Mr. 
Marrow's  dq>art\re  as  Director  of  the 
n.&  Information  Agency  deprives  the 
Oovemment  of  a  ^Irst-rate  mind  and  tal- 
ent 

When  he  acc^t^  President  Kennedy's 
offer  in  IMl  to  d]  -ect  the  oversea  infor- 
mation program,  tie  left  btiilnd  him  an 
extraordinarily  successful  career  in  ra- 
dio and  televlsicm.] 

For  25  years  he  brovided  CBS  listeners 
with  news,  commentary,  and  public  af- 
'  a  fashion  which  has 
yet  to  be  Improv^  upon.  Whether  as 
an  education  rep>rter  or  a  war  corre- 
spondent, his  am  lysis  always  diq;>layed 
those  superb  ob«rvaUons  and  Insights 
which  placed  thefi  In  a  class  by  them- 
selves. 


Later,  when  he 
televlaloo,  mllUooi 


gave  his  attention  to 
of  viewers  admired 
his  graip  of  the  sofsial  proUems  besetting 
our  age.  his  eoorai  e  In  dealing  with  high- 
ly controversial  m  Uerlal.  and  his  ability 
to  ^ucidate  the  Central  points  of  fric- 
tion in  oiir  society. 

As  much  as  ani  single  Individual,  he 
gave  the  televlsioi  tndurtry  a  stature  it 
had  not  achieved  n  its  earlier  days  and 
he  made  the  doca  lentary  a  salable  com- 
modity. His  was  I  performance  of  great 
virtuosity. 

When  he  went  ti  the  X7BIA,  he  brought 
with  him  the  knoi  ledge,  good  taste,  and 
high  standards  wt  Idi  bad  formerly  been 
his  haOmark.    Th^s  were  prertsdy  the 

to  project  an  ac- 
the  TAdted  States  to 
people  in  oOieriiat  ons. 

During  his  an  i  o  short  stay  as  USIA 
Director,  he  Injec  ed  a  sense  of  impor- 
tance and  urgency  into  its  activiUes  and 


helped  ti>e  agency  realize  much  more  of 
its  full  potential 

The  Oovemment  will  miss  Mr.  Mur- 
row's  intelligence,  imagination  and  com- 
mitment to  calling.  Hopefully,  he  will 
see  fit  to  return  to  the  television  report- 
age and  commentary  of  which  he  is  such 
a  master. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission 
granted  I  insert  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
CotTGKxssioKAL  RccoRD  a  colimm  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times  of 
Sunday.  February  2, 1964.  by  Jack  Ctould. 
which  elaborates  more  fully  Mr.  Mur- 
row's  contribution  to  his  country  and  his 
vocation : 

9m.K  AND  AUTHORTTT LOOKING  AHKAO  WiTH 

Edwabo  R.  ICxnutow.  thk  Man  Who  Put  a 

Spine  in  the  Bkoaocastinc  Industry 
(By  Jack  Oould) 

There  waa  a  touch  of  Irony  In  the  coin- 
cidence that  within  a  week's  time  Edward  R. 
Murrow  should  temporarily  leeve  the  broad- 
casting scene  for  a  California,  vacation  and 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  champion  provocative  and  con- 
troversial radio  and  television.  The  Juxta- 
position of  man  and  Issue  hardly  could  have 
been  more  appropriate. 

In  reBlgnlng  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formatloo  Agency,  a  thankless  task  erf  ac- 
quainting the  world  with  American  attitudes, 
Mr.  Murrow  chose  to  take  an  option  on 
desert  sunshine  by  way  ot  furthering  his  re- 
coT«7  from  his  recent  operation  for  lung 
cancer. 

-  No  doubt  pills,  loafing,  reading,  and  golf 
are  fine  tar  most  people  In  such  circum- 
stances, but  In  Mr.  Marrow's  case  there  U 
only  one  therapy  that  will  soothe  his  nerves. 
It  Is  work.  As  soon  as  he  can  escape  fnxn 
the  medical  do-gooders,  he  should  team  up 
again  with  Fred  W.  Friendly  and  get  on  with 
specific  assignments  In  behalf  o*  "CB3  Re- 
ports." 

When  news  of  Mr.  Murrow's  departure  be- 
came official  with  the  appointment  of  Carl  T. 
Rowan  as  his  successor,  there  were  many 
words  of  appreciation,  notably  those  by 
Jaoaes  Reston.  of  the  professional  Joumallsrt 
and  human  being. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Murrow's  resignation. 
President  Johnson  recalled  the  coaunenta- 
tcar's  unforgettabls  broadcasU  from  London 
In  wartime.  There  was  mention  of  his  re- 
habilitation of  the  USIA.  But  overlooked 
was  what  sams  coosldered  perhaps  his  big- 
gest contribution  oTall:  he  put  a  spine  In 
tbe  broadcasting  Industry. 

KAOio  axForriNc 

Radio.  0*  course,  had  Its  outspokeness  to 
the  reports  ot  Elmer  Davis.  Raymond  Oram 
Swing,  aic  Ssvareld.  William  Shlrer,  and 
Mr.  Murrow.  But  iMtwrtlcally  without  excep- 
tion these  were  commentaries,  often  biting 
and  Indslre.  In  terms  of  original  reporting 
thers  was  hardly  any  probing  In  depth,  no 
documentaries  worthy  of  the  name  and  cer- 
tainly no  national  oontroiversy. 

With  the  war's  end  came  the  phenomenally 
rapid  Introduction  of  television,  and  one  of 
the  first  casualties  was  the  Institution  of 
commentary.  The  airwaves  In  some  ways 
were  more  vapid  than  ever,  but  It  was  little 
noticed  because  of  the  understandably  high 
excitement  over  the  novelty  of  TV. 

Moreover,  there  were  ominous  clouds  loom- 
ing over  the  broadcast  industry.  Much  of 
higli  management  was  terrorized  and  Intimi- 
dated by  accusations  against  certain  artists; 
blacklists  of  many  kinds  were  abroad.  Con- 
troversy became  a  dangerous  word,  and  some 
of  the  most  prominent  persons  In  the  coun- 
try were  not  Invited  before  the  microphone, 
not  because  they  were  suspected  of  subver- 
sion, but  because  they  voiced  strong  views 


urm  "SB  IT  wow" 

It  was  i£to  this  enirlroament  that  on  No- 
vember 18,  19S1.  there  csixm  tlis  show  called 
"See  It  Now,"  a  program  oo  which  Mr.  Mur- 
row and  Mr.  n>lsndly  decldsd  to  push  b<M;k 
the  horizons  of  electronic  Journalism.  It  en- 
gendered excitement  from  the  start  but  It 
was  not  until  the  winter  of  1954  that  the 
presentation  elevated  the  medium  <rf  TV  to 
perhaps  Its  most  eloquent  moment  of  edi- 
torial fury.  "See  It  Now"  on  March  9  of  that 
year  came  to  grips  with  Senator  Joseph  R 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  Murrow  risked  and  received  the  wrath 
of  Mr.  McCarthy  to  a  degree  not  expertenced 
by  any  other  Journalist.  But  the  commen- 
tator never  once  wavered  in  his  stand  and 
Indeed  often  belittled  his  role.  It  U  not  too 
much  to  suggest  that  It  was  the  Murrow 
broadcast  that  first  made  clear  to  a  mass 
audience  the  dimensions  aikd  impUcatloos  of 
McCarthylsm.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
series  of  challenges  that  were  to  lead  to  the 
Senator's  ultimate  undoing. 

Many  other  controversial  documentaries 
were  to  be  done  on  "See  It  Now";  most,  prob- 
ably, are  now  forgotten.  But  the  spirit  and 
Integrity  of  Mr.  Murrow  remains  In  force  to 
this  moment.  There  la  not  a  major  com- 
mentator on  any  network  who  will  not  agree 
that  whatever  he  Is  prlvll^ed  to  say  today 
In  no  small  part  Is  due  to  Mr.  Murrow. 

AST  or  UNDKBSTATXICENT 

Part  of  the  effectiveness  oT  Mr.  Murrow 
rested  In  his  singular  style  and  authority 
on  the  air;  to  his  Job  he  brought  the  most 
devastating  of  psaslohs  and  convictions,  the 
art  of  understatement.  That  he  was  the 
most  vldeogenle  of  cooimentators  admittedly 
did  not  hxirt  either. 

With  Mr.  Murrow's  resignation  from  CBS 
to  Join  the  Kennedy  administration,  there 
were  many  who  predicted  that  he  was  going 
to  be  missed  without  being  precisely  certain 
m  what  way.  Now  the  reason  is  clear  and  It 
Is  the  best  of  all  arguments  for  his  return. 

NKWS   SZNSC 

The  knack  of  Mr.  Murrow  was  to  be  one 
Jump  ahead  of  the  news,  to  plimge  Into  the 
hot  issue  before  It  reaUy  got  hot.  to  prepare 
the  viewer  for  events  that  might  affect  his 
life  or  conscience.  Today's  documentaries 
are  losing  their  quality.  Too  many  shows  are 
trailing  the  news  by  days  or  we^ks  and  are 
losing  much  of  theb-  potential  Impact  by  be- 
ing dated.  They  are  f<^owlng  opinion  rather 
than  helping  to  shape  It. 

While  Mr.  Murrow  basks  reatlsesly  In  the 
California  sun.  Mr.  n-lendly  should  give  his 
colleague  an  assignment.  Prom  his  recent 
vantage  point  In  the  center  of  Washington 
and  his  knowledge  gained  frwn  the  USIA.  It 
would  be  fascinating  to  learn  Mr.  Murrow's 
lUt  of  priorities  for  public  concern  In  the 
months  ahead.  His  Immense  cxirloslty.  his 
disciplined  feeling  for  outrage  and  hU  fierce 
independence  can  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Broadcasting 
gave  fame  and  fortune  to  Mr.  Murrow,  but  It 
remains  In  debt  to  the  man. 


The  46th  Annivertsry  of  Lithaanian 
ladepeadence 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OT   WKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, February  16,  was  the  46th  anni- 


1964^ 
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versary  ot  the  Independence  of  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Lithuania. 

Today,  throughout  the  entire  world, 
we  are  ooocemed  with  problems  of  vast 
international  impart.  This  applies  to 
Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  and  Europe. 
Faced  by  existing  problems,  we  tend  to 
forget  the  plight  of  those  countries  that 
have  suffered  for  many  years  imder 
Communist  tyranny.  Lithuania  is  one 
of  those  countries.  Lithuania  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  enjoyed  but 
a  brief  period  of  self-government  before 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  Communist 
tsrranny.  Frc»n  1940  to  the  present  date, 
the  darkness  of  Soviet  ofq?resslon  has 
lain  heavy  on  Lithuania.  Deepite  this 
long  oppression  the  spirit  of  freedom  still 
lives  within  that  valiant  nation. 

In  the  years  to  come  when  the  wh(^ 
world  will  once  again  be  free,  when  the 
forces  of  tgrranny  in  all  forms  are  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanian  people  will  take  their 
place  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Until  that  day  arrives,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  valor,  the  spirit,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Littiuanian  pe<H>le. 
and  wish  them  an  early  return  to  the 
freed(Hn  that  was  theirs  dining  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  years  between  the 
First  and  Becand  W(»:ld  Wars. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  i>eopIe  of 
the  free  world,  and  I  Join  with  tbian  in 
saluting  Lithuania  on  her  Independence 
day. 

Lambcr  Standards  Chaafc  Conid  Cripple 
Ow  Ports 


/' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   aCASSACRITSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  move  is 
now  underway  by  a  few  giant  timber 
companies  to  change  the  size  standards 
of  lumber.  The  crippling  effect  that 
this  development  oould  have  for  ports, 
such  as  my  home  port  of  Boston,  is 
spelled  out  in  an  excellent  article  in  the 
February  2  Issue  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
The  first  two  sentences  of  the  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Earl  Banner,  explain  why 
this  question  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered by  every  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  a  port  in  his  district: 

A  move  by  some  giants  of  the  limiber 
business  to  eliminate  so-called  green  lum- 
ber from  the  Ame^can  Lumber  Standards 
Code,  and  stlU  further  reduce  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  prosaic  3  by  4,  most  commonly 
used  stud  In  the  building  trade,  oo\ild  cost 
the  port  of  Boston  more  than  a  qxiarter  of 
Its  general  cargo  Imparts. 

The  Joker  in  the  proposal  Is  that  Oovem- 
ment approval  of  a  newvr,  sllmmfer  3  by  4 
(now  only  1%  Inches  by  8%  inches,  but  per- 
haps soon  to  be  a  dainty  1^  Inches  by  8^ 
Inches)  wUl  automatically  enrich  some  of  the 
proponent  companies  by  "I'llons  ot  dollars. 

Mr.  bleaker,  these  giant  timber  com- 
panies should  not  be  permitted  to  per- 
petrate such  a  major  economic  move 


under  the  guise  of  making  technological 
Improvements.  At  least,  this  vital  eco- 
n<mlc  matter  deserves  the  fullest  piU>llc 
airing  before  any  action  is  taken  by  the 
D^>artment  of  Commerce.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Distribution,  has  announced  tentative 
plans  for  hearings  on  the  lumber  stand- 
ards issxie.  I  also  understand  that  our 
beloved  Speaker  has  urged  our  colleague 
from  California  to  allow  adequate  time 
for  the  presentation  by  Massachusetts 
port  Interests  and  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  dealers  at  these  hearings.  Please 
be  assured,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  give 
this  matter  my  fullest  support. 

At  this  time,  under  umuiimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  Boston  Globe  article 
and  the  press  announcement  of  the 
hearings  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  tjie  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Boton  Sunday  Olobe.  Peb.  2.  1964] 
LxTMBOi  Indttstst  Movk  Coxtld  Cost  Port 
Plenty 

(By  Earl  Banner) 

A  move  by  some  giants  of  the  lumber  isusl- 
ness  to  eliminate  so-called  green  lumber  ttom 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Code,  and 
still  further  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
prosaic  3  by  4  most  commonly  tised  stud  In 
the  building  trade,  could  cost  the  port  of 
Boston  m<»'e  than  a  quarter  of  its  geneHil 
cargo  Imports. 

llie  Joker  in  the  proposal  is  that  Govern- 
ment approval  of  a  newer,  sllnuner  2  by  4 
(now  only  1^  by  3%  Inches,  but  perhaps 
soon  to  be  a  dainty  1^  by  3^^  Inches) 
will  automatically  enrich  some  of  the  i»x>- 
ponent  companies  by  millions  of  dollars. 

National  adoption  of  the  proposed  new 
2  by  4  will  automatically  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  2  by  4's  In  a  given  log  by  roughly  10 
percent. 

"It  will  amount  to  a  10-percent  boost  In 
inventory,  and  capital  gains  that  will  be 
counted  in  the  hundreds  of  millions,"  one 
opponent  of ,  the  proposal  contends. 

One  ot  the  chief  proponents  of  the  still 
slimmer  2  by  4  Is  the  Weyerhaeviser  Co.,  the 
lumber  industry's  Goliath  whose  timber 
acreage  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Government 
Itself. 

This  proposed  revision  of  lumber  stand- 
ards, already  under  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  could  dry 
up  the  movement  of  lumber  toiuiage  (more 
than  100  million  board  feet  last  year)  from 
Boston  Harbor. 

OKKXI*   LCriCBKS   Bm 

That  segment  of  the  Industry  seeking 
ellmiixatlon  of  green  lumber  frcm  the  Ameri- 
can Ltmiber  Standards,  presented  Its  imx)- 
posals  to  Secretary  ot  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  In  Washington  on  Friday. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCosmack  and 
Senatcvs  Levboit  Sia.T0NSTAU.  and  Edwasd 
M.  KXNNKDT  have  asked  Secretary  Hodges  to 
give  equal  time  to  that  segment  of  the  na- 
tional lumber  Industry  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posals. 

The  petition  signed  by  the  Bay  State's 
three  congressional  leaders  Informed  Secre- 
tary Hodges  th«y  were  "partlcxilarly  anxious 
to  have  Mr.  Sherman  Whli^le.  president  of 
Wlggln  Tomlnals,  Inc..  Boston,  Included  In 
the  equal-time  maetlng  with  you." 

Whipple  told  the  Globe  the  proposed 
elimination  of  all  but  klln-drtod  lumber  f  rxxn 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  wo\ild  end 
watertMrne  shipment  of  limiber  from  the 
west  coast. 

"All  government  and  large-scale  biUlding 
projects  most  adhere  to  American  Lumber 


Standards,"  Whipple  explained.  "Blmlna- 
tlon  of  so-called  green  Itmxber  which  slinply 
means  K  Is  not  kiln  dried — ^would  ■"■~«'"f 
green  lumber  from  the  trade.  Klin-dried 
liunber  cannot  be  shipped  via  sh^." 

Import  of  green  lumber  Into  Boston  com- 
prises 20  percent  of  the  pc»t's  general  cargo 
Imports.  Most  of  the  lumber  Is  discharged 
and  stored  temporarily  out  of  doors  at  the 
big  Castle  Island  terminal. 

LVlCBiai   XASTBOUNO 

Most  of  the  dc»nestlc  liunber  lmpc»^  re- 
ceived here  are  carried  In  ships  of  either 
States  Marine  or  Calmar,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

These  carry  cargoes  of  structural  steel 
westbound,  and  lumber  eastbound. 

"Unless  they  can  carry  lumber  eastbound, 
this  last  surviving  segment  of  the  once- 
thrlvlng  Intercoastal  trade  will  die  out," 
Whipple  said.  "It  will  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  whole  port  conununlty." 

Other  east  coast  lumber  terminals  with 
Just  as  much  reason  for  concern  as  the  port 
of  Boston  are  at  Providence,  New  Haven  and 
New  London.  Newark,  Brooklyn. 

Speaker  McCoticAcx  also  received  a  request 
for  his  services  in  arranging  an  equal-time 
conference  with  Secretary  Hodges  from  John 
R.  Furman,  president  of  Furman  Lumber, 
Inc..  who  reported  that  New  England  lumber 
people  opposed  to  the  proposed  new  stand- 
ards include  three  firms  with  combined  gross 
annual  sales  of  over  $100  million  in  the 
Northeast. 

These  Include  Blanchard  Lumber,  of  Wal- 
pole,  Shepard  &  Morse,  of  Boston,  and  the 
New  England  Wholesale  Lumber  Association 
(40  wholesalers) . 

In  Washington  last  week,  Congressman 
Jamxb  Roosxvxlt,  Democrat,  of  California, 
annoiuiced  aspirant  for  a  Senate  seat,  wrote 
to  Secretary  Hodges  relaying  complaints  he 
has  received  about  the  proposed  new  2  by  4. 

"In  sununarlzlng  the  contents  of  the  com- 
plaints received."  wrote  Roobkvslt.  "I  wovild 
say  they  reduce  to  five  basic  Issues." 

These  are,  he  said : 

1.  The  proposed  new  standards  are  dis- 
criminatory. 

2.  The  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee proposing  these  new  standards  is  not 
broadly  representative  of  ttie  linnbering  In- 
dustry and  is  dominated  by  monoptdlstlc  In- 
terests. 

3.  The  economic  Impact  resulting  from  the 
proposed  stcmdards  will  cause  hardship  on 
many  in  the  lumber  industry.  partlctOarly 
on  ths  smaller  business  organizations. 

4.  There  has  been  no  demonstratiOQ  that 
the  proposed  changes  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
oonsimiing  public,  whereas  there  Is  report- 
edly evidence  to  show  that  the  changes  will 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  relatively 
few  motivating  proponents  of  tbe  changes. 

5.  The  conception  emd  promotion  of  the 
new  standards  is  In  violation  of  the  law. 

CXAVKLT   CONCXBNXD 

"I  am  gravely  concerned  about  these 
charges."  Roosevelt  wrote. 

"The  allegation  that  the  proposed  changes 
are  discriminatory  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  existing  national  standards  for  lumber 
allow  for  both  dry  and  green,  or  unseascxied, 
lumber,  wheretu  the  proposed  new  standards 
Include  sizes  for  dry  lumber  only." 

"This  obviously  means  that  green  lumber 
would  be  a  nonstandard  Item  Immediately 
upon  the  Department  of  Conunerce's  pro- 
mulgation of  the  changes  as  they  are  now 
proposed.  The  significance  of  this  point  Is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  all  softwood  Ixunber  production  Is  green 
lumber." 

RoosKVELT,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Distribution  (under  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business),  reported  he  Is  re- 
ceiving oommunloatlons  supported  by 
affidavit  and  other  data  which  "if  correct, 
indicate  a  movement  Is  underway  by  large 
organizations  In  the  lumber  Industry  which 
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portedly evidence  to  show  that  the  changes 
will  be  at  oonslderaUe  benefit  to  the  rela- 
tively few  proponents  of  the  changes. 

8.  The  conception  and  promotion  of  the 
new  atandards  Is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

"If  any  <rf  these  charges  are  true,"  roose- 
vzLT  concluded,  then  the  makeup  of  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
"would  appear  to  be  open  to  the  charge  made 
against  it  of  being  a  biased  committee  that 
is  dominated  by  selfish  Interests." 


The  New  York  State  LefislatiTe  Pro- 
grun,  1964,  Afiliated  YooBf  Demo- 
crats I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   WKW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CONGRSSSIONAL  RSCORD.  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  at  this  point  the  New  York 
State  legislative  program  f(n-  1964  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  Inc. 

This  program  was  adopted  by  the 
above-mentioned  organization  at  their 
meeting  on  January  2  at  the  Hotel  Picca- 
dilly in  New  York  City.  Although  the 
majco'ity  of  their  legislative  alms  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, I  felt  that  the  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations of  these  Young  Demo- 
crats would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  program  f (^ows : 

The  New  Yosk  State  LEcisLATrvE  Proceam 
roa  1964  or  the  Aitojated  Young  Demo- 
cxATS  or  Nrw  Tobk,  Adopts)  Thttksdat. 
Janttart  2,  1964.  at  the  Hotkl  Piccadiixt. 
227  West  46th  S^raarr,  New  Yobk  Cmr 

The  Statewide  LaglaUtlve  Committee  of 
the  Afllllated  Yoiing  Democrats  of  New  York 
held  their  meeting  last  evening,  at  the  Hotel 
Piccadilly.  227  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  follow- 
ing legislation  which  they  will  reconunend  to 
the  State  legislature  when  they  convene  on 
January  8,  1964: 

"Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years;  restrict 
sales  of  rifles,  shotguns,  live  ammunition, 
pig  stickers,  and  modified  switch-blades; 
change  permanent  personnel  registration  law 
in  New  York  City  to  allow  voters  who  move 
not  to  reregister,  but  write  a  notarized  let- 
ter of  change  ot  address:  vote  at  18  years; 
blind  persons  allowed  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot;  grand  juries  right  to  criticize  public 
olBclals;  more  vocational  camps,  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  centers  for  youthful  of- 
fenders; primary  election  for  State  officers; 
legalized  off-track  betting  by  referendum; 
raise  minimum  wage  to  fl.50  an  hour;  per- 
manent spring  primary  election  In  June; 
bonus  for  Korean  veterans;  prise  fight  abo- 
lition; free  tuition  at  all  municipal  Insti- 
tutions of  hlglMT  education;  presidential 
preference  primaries;  recodification  of  the 
criminal  statutes  to  strengtlien  rape  laws, 
nonaddlct  pushers  In  illegal  sale  of  narcot- 
ics for  profit,  and  using  knife  in  any  crime 
of  violence;  code  of  sthica:  teacher  pay  raise; 
more  middle  Income  honatng;  greater  iitate 
aid  for  aged,  for  retarded  and  handicapped; 
more  State  scholarships  to  encourage  stu- 
dente  of  technical  talent;  tax  Incentive  to 
attract  new  industries;  Increase  State  aid  for 
education  as  to  fair  share  of  the  taxes;  State 


leglfilatiu-e  to  ratify  the  15th  amendment; 
advocate  a  printed  record  be  published  and 
made  available  to  the  public  of  full  proceed- 
ings of  SUte  legislature;  and  reapportion- 
ment, so  that  the  1962  State  elections  for 
State  senators  can  be  made  fair  in  the  firture 
as  then,  the  Republicans  with  2,608.797  votes 
elected  33  State  senators.  whUe  the  Demo- 
crats with  106,408  more  votes  elected  8  less 
State  senators." 

The  above  legislation  wiU  be  introduced  in 
the  SUte  legislature  In  Janiutry  1964  by  our 
14  members  In  the  State  senate  and  29  in 
State  assembly,  with  Alleen  B.  Ryan,  of  the 
Bronx,  chairman  In  the  assembly,  and  Sam- 
uel L.  Green  berg,  of  Brooklyn,  chairman  In 
the  senate. 

Harold  R.  Moskovlt,  State  president  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York, 
presided  at  this  meeting. 


LithuaaUn  U^pcad— cc  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ELRIER  J.  HOLLAND 

or  rEWNSTLvaioa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
part  in  the  4«th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian IndQ>endence  Day  la  to  add  a 
stone  to  that  figurative  monument  to  en- 
durance, faith,  and  the  love  of  freedom 
which  the  Lithuanians  have  erected  for 
themselves  over  the  years.  To  those 
who  know  something  of  the  history  of 
these  indomitable  people  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  bear  the  torch  of  lib- 
erty through  decades  of  darkened  hope 
and  relentless  domination. 

To  some  observers  It  might  seem  that 
the  years  since  the  1918  date  which  we 
now  honor  have  been  as  much  filled  with 
the  darkness  of  domination  as  with  the 
all  too  brief  light  of  liberty;  and  that  the 
clouds  show  no  sign  of  lifting.  Why 
then  this  nostalgic  celebration  of  what 
is  lost  and  the  raising  of  what  appear  to 
be  false  h(^7es?  Is  this  not  an  unkind 
twisting  of  a  knife  In  a  wound? 

To  them  let  it  be  said  that  the  history 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  bears  witness 
to  the  triumph  through  the  ages  of  faith 
and  fortitude.  The  years  since  the  re- 
birth of  independence  In  1918  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  long  and  inspiring 
story  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  whose 
history  is  known  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  recorded  story  of  Lithuania  as  a  na- 
tion dates  from  the  yfar  1009.  In  the 
next  200  years  we  find  a  united  state  of 
many  principalities  under  one  Christian 
king.  This  state,  powerful  and  Inde- 
pendent, was  to  expand  its  boundaries, 
its  Influence,  its  civilization  during  suc- 
ceeding centuries  to  cover  what  was  later 
Byelorussian  and  the  Russian  S.SJI.  A 
union  with  Poland  through  marriage  of 
the  heads  of  state  brought  together  the 
advanced  civilization  of  central  Europe, 
which  was  to  last  politically  until  1795. 
By  then  the  hordes  of  Eastern  Ehirope 
had  ovemm  the  territory  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Lithuania's  boundaries.  Soon 
they  had  swallowed  Lithuania  also.  But, 
like  Jonah.  Lithuania  was  to  remain  un- 
absorbed.  Its  civilization,  its  traditions, 
its   spirit   of   Independence   never   suc- 


cumbed to  the  vicissitudes  of  physical 
domliuktion.  Deaiiite  all  the  efrorts  at 
russificatlon.  the  Lithuanian  language, 
religion,  and  culture  were  preserved. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Russia 
was  able  to  put  down  all  revolt;  but  the 
Lithuanians  never  lost  th^  goal  of  re- 
newed independence. 

In  1918  that  goal  was  realized.  Lith- 
uania was  again  a  nation  free  and  sov- 
ereign. Though  that  freedom  was  to  be 
again  snatched  away  by  the  powerful 
Russian  state,  now  the  Soviet  Union, 
Lithuanian  Independence  of  spirit  could 
not  be  overcome.  The  recrudescence  of 
Russian  domination  could  never  succeed 
in  assimilating  the  Lithuanian  culture. 
It  has  been  kept  alive  wherever  the  Lith- 
uanian i>eapie  are  to  be  found.  The 
basic  spirit  of  Independence  is  as  alive 
as  it  has  been  down  the  centuries.  We 
admire  It.  We  cherish  It.  We  hall  it. 
We  find  sympathy  for  It  In  this  land 
founded  on  liberty  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom. 


Statenent  of  Poficy  by  Jotq»h  W.  Ban* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PCMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
remember  how  eloquent  and  articulate 
our  former  colleague  Joe  Barr  used  to 
be  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  In  his  new 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  he  has  not  lost  his 
eloquoice.  This  morning.  Joe  addressed 
the  Corporation's  330-plU8  Washington 
office  employees  in  his  first  policy  dec- 
laration. It  is  a  ringing  statement 
casting  the  Corporation  in  a  new  and 
broadened  role  to  assure  the  viability  and 
stability  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  complete  text  of  the  statement 
follows: 
Statxmxnt  or   Polict   bt   Joseph   W.   BAia 

Three  weeks  ago  after  I  had  been  sworn 
In,  President  Johnson  made  a  short  speech 
to  the  audience  gathered  In  the  Cabinet 
roMn.  He  told  one  of  his -favorite  st«-le8 
about  the  time  In  Indianapolis  several  years 
ago  when  he  was  concluding  a  speech  by 
urging  the  audience  to  seize  a  matchless 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  great  public  servant 
by  voting  for  me.  His  oratory  was  superb, 
but  he  forgot  my  name.  When  I  saw  that  he 
waa  groping.  I  called  out  In  tones  that  I 
hoped  were  subdued,  but  seemed  to  echo 
through  the  hall,  "Barr,  Joe  Barr."  He  fi- 
nally heard  me,  and  I  had  a  recommendation 
by  the  then  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
(I  also  was  elected.) 

There  Is  a  sequel  to  this  story  which  the 
President  does  not  tell.  Before  he  left 
town  he  asked  me  to  call  him  in  Texas  the 
minute  the  polls  closed.  I  called  him  to 
Inform  him  that  I  had  been  elected;  he  con- 
gratulated me  briefly  and  then  told  me  to 
stand  by  for  a  call  the  next  morning.  At 
10  a.m.  the  next  day  one  of  his  senior  staff 
members  called  to  tell  me  precisely  how  to 
begin  a  congressional  career.  During  the 
next  few  months,  I  saw  Senator  Johnson 
frequently  for  help  and  advice.  His  advice 
was  simple:  "Determine  for  yourself  how 
■on  can  be  most  useful.    I  will  help  you  get 


in  a  pcaitloii  wban  you  can  make  your  beat 
oonMbutloii.'' 

Presldant  Johnaon  has  a  wide  reputaUan 
tor  being  eSaotlTe  with  the  Congreaa.  Oddly 
enough.  Z  never  see  any  perceptive  analyses 
ot  "Why."  In  my  opinion  hU  strength  lies  In 
two  directions.  To  those  Senators  senior  to 
him  who  gave  him  the  responsibility  of 
majority  leader,  his  strength  lies  in  their 
knowledge  that  he  discharged  his  dutiea  well 
and  faithfully.  To  those  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen like  myself,  who  were  Juniors  to 
him.  his  strength  lies  In  their  knowledge 
that  he  gave  them  a  chance  to  do  their  beet. 
I  am  gplng  to  try  to  Imitate  both  of  thoee 
attributes. 

Tills  Corporation  was  bom  In  desperate 
days.  In  19S1.  3,308  commercial  banks  with 
•1.7  billion  In  deposits  failed.  The  next 
year  there  were  1,4SS  bank  falltirea  with 
•706  million  In  deposits  and  tor  1933  the  total 
was  a  ehocUng  4.000  b<mks — with  total 
deposits  of  more  Oian  $i.S  billion. 

TiiiM  tidal  wave  of  bank  faUures  destroyed 
public  confidence  In  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  and  Its  demand  depoaits  which 
constituted  at  that  time  about  two-thirds 
of  the  money  supply  of  the  country.  Recov- 
ery was  impossible  unices  public  confidence 
in  demand  deposits  and  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem was  restored. 

The  Olass-Steagall  Act  of  1933  established 
this  Corporation  and  was  unquestionably  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  restoring  the 
viability  of  the  Nation's  deposit  currency. 
There  were  no  mile-long  parades  such  as  that 
which  kicked  off  the  NRA.  The  Corporation 
began  quietly  under  the  aegis  of  iti.  Walter 
J.  Ctunmlngs,  who  certainly  did  not  c(Mnpare 
In  dramatic  or  forensic  abUlty  with  some  of 
the  more  colorful  early  New  Deal  figures. 
But  the  Corporation's  success  has  been  little 
short  of  incredible.  Bank  failures  are  almost 
unknown.  The  possibility  of  losing  money 
in  a  failed  bank  does  not  occur  to  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  The  posslbUity  of  a  sharp  and 
sudden  contraction  in  the  money  supply 
resulting  from  a  wave  of  bank  failures  is  a 
factor  which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Treasury  no  longer  take  Into  account  In 
their  respective  areas  of  money  and  debt 
management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  success  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  almost  embarrassing.  Let  none 
of  us  think  that  we  can  rest  secure  and  com- 
placent in  this  lovely  buUdlng  on  top  ot  our 
almost  9S  billion  In  assets. 

My  favorite  lines  from  the  speeches  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  are  these: 
"We  are  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  the  top. 
The  absence  of  war  is  not  peace.  The 
absence  of  recession  Is  not  growth."  This 
Is  the  way  that  I  view  the  posture  of  this 
Corporation.  The  horror  of  thousands  of 
bank  failures  is  behind  us  and  I  intend  po 
devote  sufllclent  time  to  our  problems  of 
regvilatlon  and  examination  to  see  that  It 
stays  behind  us.  But  our  demand  deposits 
and  our  money  supply  face  less  apparent  b\it 
nonetheless  real  challenges. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  faces  a  dally 
struggle  to  reduce  and  eliminate  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit..  Anything  that  I 
can  do,  or  that  this  Corporation  can  do,  to 
assist  him  in  his  efforts,  should  be  done 
without  hesitation. 

■  The  President,  as  he  guides  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  a  troubled  and  turbulent  world,  may 
also  have  use  for  the  nonfinanclal  resources 
of  this  Corporation  In  the  support  of  the 
International  financial  institutions  which  we 
have  helped  to  create. 

Finally,  President  Johnson  has  declared 
war  on  poverty.  This  attack  will  be  of 
necessity  complicated,  tedious,  and  demand- 
ing. However,  this  Corporation  will  not 
shrink  from  any  responsibility  in  thli  area 
which  the  President  may  wish  to  delegate 
to  us. 

Neither  -I  nor  this  Corporation  has  the 
competence  to  move  in  all  areas  of  pxibllc 


policy  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  tn  those  areas  which  iT^ntatn  a  present 
or  potential  threat  to  our  economy,  we  shall 
not  hesitats  to  movs  if  our  hslp  is  needed. 
In  additlosi  to  our  regulatory  and  examina- 
tion dutlss,  we  act  In  this  CorporaUon  as 
trustee  toe  nearly  $a  bUttan  in  assets  ot  the 
American  peopla.  Sorsty  our  responstblli^ 
as  trustees  runs  to  mors  than  pet^  bickering 
over  details  of  regulatory  poUey. 

In  the  past  10  days  I  have  watched  over 
500  men  and  women,  the  Oongreas  ot  the 
United  States,  woric  their  way  through  many 
intricacies  and  controversies  surroondlng 
taxes  and  civil  rights.  Sur^  if  tbay  can 
reeolve  national  dlffereness  la  these  terribly 
troubled  and  oomplea  areas,  ttksn  three  nun, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Corporation,  the  Ooaq>- 
troUer  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Outlnnan 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  can  sit  to- 
gether and  reason  together  aboot  tb*  dtf- 
f erenoes  that  divide  the  oommerctal  hanking 
community.  IT  wa  cannot,  then  I  beUore 
that  the  Ooogreas  Is  psrfaetty  Jvstlflad  tn  fir- 
ing \is  all  and  starting  over  again  either  with 
new  nken  or  a  new  I 


I  Invite  you  to  jota  me  In  a  climb  up  "the 
aide  of  the  hiU."  I  make  you  only  one 
promise — the  same  promlae  ttiat  President 
Johnson  gavato  me — the  promise  that  I  win 
give  each  ot  you  the  chance  to  do  his  best. 


February  Uw  Montli  of  AmericamtBi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
an  article  by  Joe  Martin,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Veterans'  Press 
Association,  In  the  Southwest  Messenger 
Press  of  February  6.  1964,  as  follows: 
Vers 


(By  Joe  Martin) 

Throughout  the  broad  »»t*»'«*  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Amerloan  Legkn  Aux- 
iliary, the  mooith  of  Febraary  is  observed  as 
Amerloanlam  llonth.  a  period  of  rededlcatton 
to  our  democratic  form  ot  govecnment.  It 
Is  also  a  time  to  review  the  aooompliahmenta 
ot  poets  and  units  in  this  area. 

It  is  appropriate  that  special  emphasis  on 
Americanism  should  be  placed  in  the  month 
of  Februsiy,  the  birthdays  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln — two  ot  our 
greatest  Preeldents  whose  exemplary  lives 
persomlfied  the  principles  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  characteristic  which  dlstlngulshee  our 
form  of  government  from  others  Is  the  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  that  the  Inherent  and 
fundamental  rights  of  men  are  derived  from 
God  and  not  from  govCTiunents.  dictators,  or 
majorities. 

These  Inallable  rights,  which  are  the  gift 
of  man  from  his  Creator,  are  freedom  ot 
warship;  freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of  the 
press;  freedom  of  aB8em.blage;  freedom  to 
work  In  such  occupation  as  the  experience, 
training  and  qualifications  of  man  may  en- 
able him  to  secure  and  hold;  freedom  to  en- 
Joy  the  fruits  of  his  work,  which  means  the 
protection  of  property  rights;  and  the  rights 
to  piuvue  his  happiness  so  long  as  he  does 
not  barm  others  in  the  pursuit  of  his  happl- 
nees. 

Upon  these  basic  principles,  the  whole 
structiue  of  our  form  of  government  was 
established  by  our  forefathers. 
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EnSNSIOB  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CORNEL]  US  L  GALUGHER 
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Koscluszko  brought  to  a  struggling 
nation  not  only  military  skill,  but  a  spirit 
that  served  to  encourage  the  men  of  a 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  outequipped 
army.  As  an  engineer  he  brought  know- 
how  that  helped  in  building  the  essential 
fortifications.  His  advice  and  counsel 
were  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
commanders  of  our  Continental  Army. 

Following  the  end  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Kosduszko.  not  content  with 
having  contributed  so  much  to  the  cause 
of  our  freedom,  returned  to  his  n&tlve 
Poland  to  fight  against  the  Russian  im- 
perialists in  1792.  He  was  Imprisoned 
by  the  Russians.  When  freed  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress having  voted  him  money  and  land. 

It  was  so  In  character  of  the  great  man 
that  he  used  part  of  what  the  Congress 
had  given  him  to  found  one  of  the  first 
Negro  schools  in  America. 

Returning  to  Poland,  again  in  1798,  he 
was  hopeful  that  his  nation  might  re- 
gain its  own  Independence.  He  died 
without  having  seen  this  come  about. 

The  memory  of  his  deeds,  his  long 
fight  for  liberty,  are  to  this  day  an  in- 
spiration to  men  evenrwhere  who  cherish 
freedom.  The  peoj^e  of  his  naUve  land 
still  are  not  free.  They  live  imder  Soviet 
domination,  still  doiied  the  freedom  for 
which  Kosciuszko  fought  on  two  conti- 
nents. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  tbe  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  eale,  at  a  price  aufflclent  to  reimburse  tbe 
ezpenaea  of  cuch  printing,  the  ciirrent  Con- 
greeelonal  Directory.  No  sale  ib&ll  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  aec.  150,  p. 
1938). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  ibaU  be  lawful  for  tbe  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  tbe  coxier  of  any 
Senator,  RepreeentatlTe,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  tbe  CoNoasaaioirAL  Racoao,  tbe  person 
ordering  tbe  same  paying  tbe  eoet  thereof 
(VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  tbe  Government 
Printing  OOce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Ricobd. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  coplea  of  Government  pubUca- 
Uons  are  offered  for  eale  to  the  public  by  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  'Government 
Printing  Office,  Waahlngtoo  as,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  SO  percent :  Prorided,  That  a  dlsoovmt  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
cbasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  tbe  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
tbe  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  tenns  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
tbe  resale  of  Govermtnent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tbe 
Government  (nJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  73a, 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OVFICB  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  OoNoaxasioNAL  Racoao, 


with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyee  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia,  Houae  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RaooBD  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
tbe  Racoao  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE   TO   THE  PRINTINQ   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  tbe  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunenU  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise,  shall  be  referred 
inunedlately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives or  tbe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  m^hing  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tbe 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  coplea  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Basinets  Ootlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  TzaoimA 
IN  THE  SEa^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Monday  in  a  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations in  Washington,  I  said  that  un- 
less this  Congress,  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous year  of  our  national  history,  put  the 
brakes  on  deficit  financing,  we  would 
eventually  experience  the  type  of  infla- 
tion that  has  wrecked  the  economy  of 
a  nation  with  perhaps,  the  greatest  nat- 
ural resources  of  any  in  the  world; 
namely,  Brazil. 

It  is  significant  that  the  splendid  pa- 
per called  American  Banker  published  in 
its  issue  of  that  day  an  article  by  an 
outstanding  economist,  J.  A.  Livingston, 
entitled  "Business  Outlook."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion 
of  that  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Beetrslnt  Is  unpopular.  It  Is  fashionable 
for  Congressmen  and  college  professors  to 
berate  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tor  appre- 
hensions about  the  deterioration  of  credit. 

This  Is  understandable.  In  the  midst  of 
prosperity,  he  who  suggests  that  prosperity 
always  seeds  its  own  destruction  becomes  a 
party  pooper.  I'd  rather  note  the  risk  be- 
forehand than  to  write  about  the  conse- 
quences afterward  as  Washington  Irving  did, 
thus: 

"Every  now  and  then  the  world  is  visited 
by  one  of  those  delusive  seasons  when  'the 
credit  system,'  as  It  Is  called,  expands  to  full 
luxuriance;  everybody  trusts  everybody;  a 
bad  debt  Is  a  thing  unheard  of;  tJie  broad 
way  to  certain  and  sudden  wealth  lies  plain 
and  open,  and  men  are  tempted  to  dash  for- 
ward boldly. 

"Promissory  notes  •  •  •  are  liberally  dis- 
counted at  the  banks,  which  become  so  many 
mints  to  coin  words  into  cash;  and  as  the 
supply  of  words  into  cash;  and  as  the  supply 
of  words  Is  inexhaustible,  a  vast  amount  of 
promissory  capital  Is  soon  in  circulation. 
Everyone  now  talks  In  thousands;  nothing 
is  heard  but  gigantic  operations  In  trade, 
great  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property, 
and  immense  sums  made  at  every  transfer. 

"All,  to  be  sure,  yet  exists  only  In  promise; 
but  the  believer  in  promises  calculates  the 
aggregate  as  solid  capital,  and  falls  back  in 
amazement  at  the  amount  of  public  wealth, 
the  'unexampled  state  of  public  prosperity.' 

"Could  this  delusion  always  last,  the  life 
of  a  merchant  would  indeed  be  a  golden 
dream;  but  it  is  as  short  as  it  is  brilliant. 
Let  but  a  doubt  enter,  and  the  'season  of 
unexampled  prosperity'  Is  at  an  end.  •  •  • 
The  promissory  capital  begins  to  vanish  In 
smoke.  •  •  •  The  whole  sup>erstructure, 
built  upon  credit  and  reared  by  speculation, 
crumbles  to  the  ground.  •  •  •  'It  la  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on.'  " 


Appendix 

Cypras  and  Makarios 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  iciCHniAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
news  continues  to  bring  us  reports  of  a 
deepening  crisis  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
with  sporadic  fighting  and  ominous 
danger  signs.  The  crisis  is  also  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  behooves  us  to  inform  ourselves  on 
the  complexities  of  the  problem.  Before 
we  can  persuade,  we  must  first  under- 
stand. 

First,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  must  be 
pacified.  This  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. Then  a  political  solution  must  be 
found.  This  will  be  even  more  difficult. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  an  armed 
clash  between  the  two  NATO  partners, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  be  averted.  Such 
a  clash  could  unhinge  the  free  world 
position  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  In- 
herent tragedy  of  further  bloodletting 
between  the  two  ancient  rivals  be 
stopped. 

The  situation  Is  explosive,  not  only  on 
the  island,  but  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  is  often  overlooked  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial Greek  population  in  Turkey, 
mostly  in  Istanbul  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  smaller  Turkish  population  in  Greece, 
mostly  in  western  Thrace  and  Rhodes. 
They  may  become  the  victims  of  a  spill- 
over of  Cyprlot  passions. 

Some  of  the  best  Interpretive  writing 
on  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Is  being 
done  by  Peter  Marudas,  a  young  report- 
er for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  Is  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  parents  are 
constituents  of  mine.  His  Incisive  ar- 
ticle, "The  Role  of  Makarios,"  appeared 
In  the  February  11,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
the  article  follows : 

The  Role  or  Makarios 
(By  Peter  N.  Marudas) 

Since  the  advent  of  the  current  crisis  on 
Cyprus,  It  ,has  become  Increasingly  clear  to 
America  and  her  allies  that  the  chief  stum- 
bling block  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Island's  communal  difficulties  U  the  seeming 
Intransigence  of  Archbishop  Makarios,  Cy- 
prlot Republic  president. 

The  60-year-old  prelate,  spiritual  and  po- 
litical leader  of  the  Island's  600.000-strong 
Qreek  population,  has  stubbornly  opposed 
American  and  British  proposals  providing 
that  NATO  forces  be  stationed  on  the  em- 
battled island  to  {Movent  further  hoetUltles 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots. 

It  Is  the  archbishop  who,  contrary  to 
American  desires,  has  repeatedly  insisted  that 
any   peace-keeping   force   be   controlled    by 


the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  b« 
only  among  the  negotiating  parties  In  Lon- 
don refuses  to  support  the  Anglo-American 
position. 

Both  the  Oreek  and  Turkish  Oovemments, 
Just  recently  near  war  over  Cyprus,  and  even 
the  Turkish  Cyprlot  leadership  have  be- 
grudglngly  agreed  to  NATO  intervention. 
The  bearded  ethnarch  stands  alone  In  oppo- 
sition. 

llie  question  which  dlstvirbs  many  West- 
ern observers  Is  what  UMtlvates  the  arch- 
bishop's seemingly  anti-Western  stance.  Is 
he,  as  his  critics  contend,  piupoeely  seeking 
to  introduce  Russian  influence  into  the  crisis 
by  throwing  the  matter  into  the  Security 
Council  where  the  Soviets  can  use  an  ob- 
structionist veto?  Or  is  he  deliberately  pla- 
cating militant  Greek  Cyprlots,  both  left 
and  right,  by  adoptiisg  a  tough  negotiating 
position. 

In  the  past,  the  American-educated  reli- 
gious leader  has  been  portrayed  by  critics  as 
another  Rasputin,  an  intriguer  and  terrorist 
operating  xinder  the  cassock  and  the  cloth. 
His  admirers  call  him  a  responsible  leader 
truly  attempting  to  govern  fairly  and  effec- 
tively on  an  Island  pockmarked  by  ethnic 
strife. 

Unquestionably  the  archbishop's  refusal 
to  comply  with  Anglo-American  demands  has 
prevented  quick  solution  to  the  current 
crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
what  constitutes  an  equitable  solution  Is  a 
question  of  strong  disagreement  between 
-him  and  Western  poUcymakers. 

Some  points  concerning  the  archbishop's 
policy  seem  to  reqviire  clarification  and  ex- 
planation. 

The  contention  that  he  sympathizes  with 
Soviet  alms  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
can,  of  course,  be  dismissed  immediately. 
As  a  Greek  Orthodox  churchman,  Makarios 
harbors  a  traditional  mistrust  for  commu- 
nism, a  fear  in  some  Orthodox  circles  which 
borders  on  extreme  distrust. 

However,  as  a  political  leader  seeking  to 
influence  the  destiny  of  his  nation  as  well 
as  gain  immediate  policy  advantages,  the 
prospect  of  Soviet  influence  or  its  imminent 
threat  may  appeal  to  him  as  an  inviting 
counterbalance  to  American  and  British 
power.  This  technique,  certainly  not  novel, 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  many 
neutralist  nations  including  Makarios' 
neighbors,  Egypt  and  Yugoslavia.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  archbishop  was 
in  attendance  at  the  last  neutralist  confer- 
ence held  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  assertion  that  his  resistance  to  Amer- 
ican proddlngs  is  dictated  by  Internal  politi- 
cal difficulties  resulting  from  extremist 
pressure  api>ears  to  possess  some  degree  of 
validity.  But  the  actual  influence  of  the 
supposedly  large  Communist  Party  operating 
on  Cyprus,  and  exclusively  within  Greek 
Cypriot    ranks,   seems    exaggerated. 

True,  the  party  is  one  of  the  Island's  larger 
political  groupings  and  it  controls  Cyprus' 
biggest  trade  union,  but  by  their  own  admis- 
sion local  leftwlngers  have  an  actual  fol- 
lowing smaller  than  Is  generally  believed. 
The  union,  the  Panycyprlan  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  plagued  by  worker  apathy  and  a 
remarkable  record  of  financial  nonsupport 
from  members. 

A  potentially  greater  threat  to  Makarios' 
moderation  comes  from  the  right,  as  repre- 
sented by  national  hero  George  Grivas,  who 
led  the  terrorist  organization  EOKA  during 
6  years  of  bloody  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the    British.     Although    loosely     organized. 
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Constitution  but  this  was  In  itself  uncon- 
stitutional and  was  In  any  case  blocked  by 
the  Turkish  veto." 

The  archbishop's  double-barreled  strategy 
seems  directed  at  nullifying  the  Constitu- 
tion Imposed  on  him  by  the  London  agree- 
ment and  reasserting  his  nation's  badly 
shaken  sovereignty  by  introduction  of  a 
United  Nations  police  force  rather  than  a 
contingent  from  NATO,  an  alliance  with 
which  Cyprus  has  no  afflUatlon  except 
through   the   guarantee    powers. 

Understandably,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  tried  to  limit  the  issue 
to  the  Western  alliance  and  to  prevent  war 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  over  Cyprus. 
Makarlos  admittedly  will  not  endorse  such 
a  policy  and  contends  that  United  Nations 
presence  Is  required  since  his  nation  is  a 
member  of  that  International  body.  And  he 
Is  apparently  willing  to  risk  Russian  influ- 
ence In  the  Security  Council  to  attain  this 
end. 

Cyprlot  soxirces  Indicate  the  archbishop  is 
not  happy  with  his  current  unpyopularlty  In 
the  United  States,  most  of  it  occftsioned  by 
unsolicited  Russian  support  for  his  position. 
But  he  now  appears  determined  to  let  tlie 
diplomatic  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

It  is  undeniable  that  during  the  past 
month  the  Allies  have  made  some  modest 
concessions  to  Makarioe.  They  have  agreed 
that  a  NATO-dominated  police  detachment 
could  include  troops  from  other  European 
but  nonalllance  nations  such  as  Sweden. 
And  although  refusing  to  withdraw  Greek 
and  Turkish  units,  Anglo-American  diplo- 
mats have  suggested  they  be  assigned  func- 
tions unrelated  to  peacekeeping. 

More  Important  Is  the  tentative  agreement 
by  the  United  States  find  Great  Britain  in 
some  tjrpe  of  Sectxrity  Council  supervision  of 
the  proposed  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus. 

Meanwhile,  the  archbishop's  Initiatives  at 
influencing  world  opinion  have  not  gone  un- 
rewarded. Premier  Khrushchev  has  strongly 
supported  his  stand  with  a  strong  warning 
against  NATO  meddling.  Archbishop  Ma- 
karlos has  also  received  support  from  former 
colonies  sympathetic  with  his  battle  against 
the  Western  powers. 

At  this  point  It  is  still  debatable  whether 
the  Cyprlot  leader's  negotiating  poeltion  will 
pay  off  In  concrete  advantages.  And  the 
question  still  remains:  If  the  Allies  should 
give  In  to  his  demands,  will  the  Turkish 
Cyprlots  and  their  protectors  in  Ankara 
stand  by  Idly  watching  the  archbishop  pull 
off  a  diplomatic  coup  de  grace? 

Whether  the  archbishop's  policy  will,  over 
the  long  term,  be  beneficial  to  Cyprus  Is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  One  thing  is  sure.  He 
Is  determined  this  time  to  play  the  major 
role  in  deciding  the  island's  future  political 
development,  as  he  was  not  able  to  do  in 
1960. 


The  Worid  Food  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  rLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Augus- 
tine Record. 

Mi.  Speaker,  agricultural  abundance 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  we 
have  in  America.  Too  often,  we  em- 
phasize the  problems  connected  with  the 
efBclency  of  the  American  farmer,  and 
we  do  not  pay  tribute  to  his  efSclency 


and  to  the  consecration  that  he  has  given 
to  his  Job  of  producing  the  food  and  fiber 
necessary  not  only  to  feed  this  country, 
but  to  help  hungry  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

The  problem  of  food  Is  certainly  the 
most  important  problem  facing  the 
world  today.  We  in  America  are,  in- 
deed, blessed  by  agricultural  abundance. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  here  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  Augustine  Record,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  on  January  31,  1964,  which  em- 
phasizes the  magnitude  of  the  world  food 
problem : 

Th^  Wosld  Pood  Pboblkm 

America  for  a  great  many  years  has  been 
plagued  by  a  unique  problem — where  to  store 
all  the  food  that  we  grow,  cannot  eat.  and 
cannot  sell.  By  contrast,  most  of  the  coun- 
tries around  the  world  already  face  a  chronic 
shortage  of  food  supplies.  And  If  population 
growth  continues  at  the  present  rate,  they 
will  move  inexorably  closer  to  the  hard  reality 
of  starvation  Itself. 

An  official  study  recently  completed  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  confirms 
what  has  been  a  growing  worry  In  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  world's  leaders — that  imless 
some  presently  unforeseen  breakthrough  oc- 
curs, world  food  production  can  no  longer 
keep  up  with  the  explosive  growth ,  in  the 
number  of  the  wtH'ld's  people. 

ConmienUng  on  this  study,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  observes  that,  "In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  famine  locxns  as  a  prospect 
that  can  become  more  serloiis  than  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  Unless  a  way  soon  is 
found  to  control  the  problem  of  worldwide 
population  explosion,  starvation  will  take 
over  as  a  partial  solution  to  that  problem." 

The  facts  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture report  are  startling.  Grain  provides 
most  of  the  energy  in  human  diet,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  its  use  as  feed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
Two- thirds  of  the  world's  people  live  In  Latin 
America  and  in  Asia,  and  in  these  areas,  with 
the  exception  of  the  UJ3.S.R.,  output  of  grain 
per  person  from  the  mld-1930's  to  1961  has 
fallen.  It  has  decreased  2  percent  in  Asia 
and  16  percent  in  Latin  America.  Starting 
from  a  low  level  of  production,  output  of 
grain  per  person  In  Eastern  Europe,  Rvissla, 
and  Africa  has  increased  only  slightly  during 
the  same  period.  As  things  now  stand.  Just 
three  areas  containing  but  one-flfth  of  the 
world's  people  have  the  capability  of  pro- 
ducing a  food  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  growing  populations  in  future 
years.  These  are  Australia-New  Zealand. 
North  America,  and  Western  EXirope,  where 
grain  output  per  person  from  the  mld-I930's 
to  1961  has  Increased  respectively  61,  44,  and 
19  percent. 

At  the  present  time,  grain  exports  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  primary 
barrier  against  famine  in  vast  areas  of  the 
world.  For  3  years.  Canadian  grain  has  been 
a  major  prtjp  sustaining  Conununlst  China 
Exports  from  the  United  States  are  now  help- 
ing to  meet  a  crisis  in  Russia  and  are  holding 
back  hunger  in  Pakistan.  India,  South  Korea, 
and  many  nations  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Latin  America. 

The  Agriculture  Department  siirvey  Indi- 
cates that  grain  surpluses  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  available  for  export  will 
Increase  sharply  in  the  years  ahead,  Init  that 
this  supply  can  be  expected  to  meet  only  a 
fraction  of  the  world's  needs. 

One  clear  Impression  emerges  from  all  this. 
If  the  human  race  is  to  escape  the  Malthu- 
slan  prediction  that  increases  in  w(M-ld  popu- 
lation would  Inevitably  lead  to  mass  starva- 
tion, there  must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  turn 
the  best  in  technology  and  research  toward 
achieving  new  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
producing  the  sustenance  by  which  man  lives. 
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.  This  is  Indeed  a  formidable  challenge  for 
less  develc^>ed  areas  of  the  world.  Raising 
their  food  production  capabilities  Involves, 
not  only  capital  Investment  of  huge  propor-- 
tions,  but  a  vastly  accelerated  advance  of 
their  people  Into  the  modem  world.  Produc- 
tive agriculture  such  as  we  know  in  the 
United  States  is  not  easy  of  achievement.  It 
rests  upon  an  exceedingly  broad  base  of  tech- 
nical know-how,  education,  and  Industrial 
capability  making  available  the  machinery, 
the  specialized  feeds  and  seeds,  and  the 
chemicals  to  enrich  the  land  and  control  crop 
destroying  diseases  and  pests. 

Only  through  careful  but  Intensive  use  of 
aJi  these  factors  can  man  hope  to  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  in  his  ta.\or,  and  perhs^ie  tap 
as  yet  unknown  sources  of  food  production. 
He  may  reach  the  stars,  but  It  looks  as  If  his 
tougheBt  Job  In  the  foreseeable  future  will  be 
learning  to  feed  himself  on  earth. 


Edmund  L  Carr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICABTLAMb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanlmxHis  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD,  I  Insert  therein  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Carroll  Oounty  Times. 
This  editorial  mourns  the  death  of  Ed- 
mund L.  Carr,  county  commissioner  of 
Carroll  Oounty.  Mr.  Carr  exemplifies 
the  highest  type  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. Although  he  represented  the  Re- 
publican minority  on  the  board  of  coun- 
ty ontnmlssloners,  the  other  oommission- 
eiB  testified  to  his  cooperation  with  them 
which  produced  constructive  action  on 
behalf  of  Carroll  Oounty,  Md.  I  am  de- 
li«rhted  to  indude  this  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Carr  in  the  Rkcori): 

EOiriTND   L.   O&KR 

Edmund  L.  Carr,  cotmty  oommlslsoner. 
Carroll  Coimty,  has  returned  to  Ills  Maker. 

With  his  passing,  the  county  has  lost  an 
outstanding  man  of  character  and  loyalty 
and  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Mr.  Carr 
will  definitely  be  missed  and  it  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  fill  his  shoes. 

In  mouftiing  the  loss  of  the  Republican 
minority  member  of  the  bocuxi  of  county 
commissioners.  President  Horace  S.  Braun- 
ing.  St.,  and  Francis  Crawford,  both  Demo- 
crats, noted:  "We  learned  to  appreciate  his 
views  and  Judgments  as  a  oounty  commis- 
sioner and  considered  him  a  most  dedicated 
person.  Oertainly  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  the 
members  of  this  board."  What  finer  tribute 
could  be  paid  a  man. 

Planning  Director  George  A.  Grler  said, 
"I  have  had  the  pMlvilege  of  working  for 
many  bocu-ds  of  oounty  oommiaslonen  over 
the  past  16  years.  Mr.  Oarr  was,  in  my  mind, 
one  at  the  most  dedicated,  conscientious, 
and  able  public  servants  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  associated  with  in  those 
years.  His  loss  to  OarroU  OoTuty  wUl  be 
felt  by  all  of  us." 

The  public  official  and  the  man  on  the 
street  ali  felt  the  same  way-^"Mr.  Oarr  was 
a  well-loved  man  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant,"  they  said.  TUs  recognition  reached 
into  the  house  of  delegates,  now  in  session, 
whiifli  passed  a  resolution  expressing  sym- 
pathy on  Mr.  Carr's  deatli. 

As  president  of  the  board  for  4  years  and 
as  a  commissioner  for  another  6  years,  Mr. 


Oarr  was  always  kind,  considerate,  and  com- 
passionate of  the  public's  need  for  services. 

"His  constant  personal  attention  and 
steadfast  desire  to  please  will  remain  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  Carroll  County 
friends,"  is  the  way  Chamber  Manager  J. 
Howard  West  put  It. 

County  Treastirer  Paul  Bonsack  pointed 
out  Mr.  Carr's  Interest  in  "all  phases  of  pub- 
lic business"  and  "he  put  the  welfare  of  his 
county  first." 

Mr.  Oarr  was  admired  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  admired  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike.  In  the  4  years 
that  we  knew  Ed  Carr  we  heard  nothing  de- 
rogatory concerning  his  public  and  personal 
life. 

An  active  businessman — he  was  coowner  of 
Carr's  Department  Store  in  Manchester — 
Commissioner  Carr  was  active  in  community 
and  church  affairs.  He  was  on  numerous 
boards  and  commissions  and  was  active  on 
all. 

Only  3  weeks  prior  to  his  death  Chamber 
Manager  West  and  we  visited  the  conunis- 
sloner  In  his  fine  Manchester  home  and  dis- 
cussed many  county  problems.  It  was  a 
good  feeling  to  know  that  we  had  been  able 
to  spend  so  much  time  with  him  in  a  con- 
structive way. 

Mr.  Oarr  had  been  stricken  at  his  desk  last 
October  and  was  confined  in  the  OarroU 
Co\mty  General  Hospital  for  several  months. 
He  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  had 
told  us  that  he  would  return  to  his  desk 
shortly. 

With  his  imtimely  passing,  Carroll  County 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  have  lost  a  great 
friend  and  a  highly  dedicated  public  servant. 


How  One  Small  Basinettman  Saw 
Through  the  BUlie  Sol  Estet  Bam- 
boozle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  iccHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  not  heard  the  name  Blllie  Sol  Etetes 
in  swne  time,  but  I  believe  many  of  us  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation  still 
are  amazed,  but  not  amused  by  the  way 
he  managed  to  bamboozle  Government 
agencies  and  amass  a  sizable  fortime  in 
the  process. 

Recently,  in  Hastings,  Mich.,  in  my 
home  district,  a  very  interesting  letter 
came  to  light.  Written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Oroos,  president  of  a  relatively  small  in- 
dustrial firm,  the  letter  shows  how  one 
private  businessman,  using  information 
available  to  anyone — Including  the  Gov- 
ernment— ^was  able  to  see  through  the 
Estes  bubble  when  it  was  first  beginning 
to  expand,  8  yearv  ago. 

The  text  of  Mi.  Groos'  letter,  together 
with  able  comment  by  Mr.  Richard  Cook, 
editor  of  the  Hastings  Banner,  Is  well 
worth  reading  by  anyone  who  was  puz- 
zled, as  I  was.  by  the  Estes  affair. 

The  article  containing  this  interesting 
letter  follows: 

BnxB  Sol  Estcs  DmN'r  Impress  Hastinos 
Man 

Eight  years  ago,  a  gUb,  fast-talking  Texan 
by  the  name  of  Billie  Sol  Bstes  was  in  process 
of  parlaying  his  way  to  a  sprawling  paper 
empire  founded  on  misrepresentation   and 


"hot  air."  He  not  only  flimflanamed  many  a 
businessman  but  Government  agencies  as 
well. 

Indirectly,  all  of  ub  helped  to  Inflate 
Blllle'B  paper  balloon  via  Federal  tax  dollars 
that  were  unwillingly  tossed  down  the  drain. 

In  view  of  all  this,  a  letter  dictated  by 
Richard  A.  Groos  on  November  29,  1956,  is 
of  real  significance.  Brought  to  light  recent- 
ly while  in  process  of  moving  the  Tyden  Corp. 
office  from  its  old  location  on  Mill  Street 
to  the  new  plant  on  West  State,  it  reads  as 
follows: 

November  29,  1956. 
Subject:  Billie  Sol  Estes.  Pfecos,  Tex.,  (Farm- 
ers Storage  Co.  of  Sudan) . 
Mr.  J.  R.  Davenport. 
Texas  Automatic  Sprinkler  Corp., 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport:  In  accordance  with 
our  telephone  conversation  I  am  returning 
to  you  herewith,  all  the  papers,  financial 
report,  and  Dun's  report  on  the  above. 

As  explained  to  you  on  the  telephone  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  handle  this  contract 
as  it  does  not  provide  for  the  usual  down- 
payment. 

There  are  other  conditions  that  we  do  not 
understand,  for  Instance,  Mr.  btes'  financial 
statement  shows,  liabilities  of  t426,000.  The 
Dun's  report  shows  Uabllltles  between  «1 
million  and  91,600,000.  Also  his  statements 
show  assets  totaling  over  $370,000,  located 
in  Peoos,  BlythevUle.  Ark.,  and  l^>okane. 
Wash.  None  of  these  companies  are  listed  in 
our  latest  Dun's  book  with  the  exception  of 
the  Verhalen  Mercantile  Co.  at  Peoos,  which 
is  listed  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  fair,  or  third 
grade.  These  corporations  are  larger  than 
average  size  and  It  seems  rather  surprising 
to  us  that  they  would  not  be  listed  and  rated 
by  Dun's. 

Mr.  Estes  Is  31  years  old  according  to  the 
Uun'B  report.  His  assets  are  spread  all  over 
the  country.  He  moist  be  quite  a  promoter 
to  be  in  so  many  activities.  If  anything 
happened  to  him  It  would  create  quite  a 
problem. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  thin^lt  ad< 
visable  tor  us  to  handle  this  contract. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ViKZNO  Bquipicxnt  CO., 
R.  A.  Groos, 

President. 

Mr.  Groos,  of  covirse.  Is  as  interested  In 
making  a  profit  as  any  businessman  should 
be — since,  without  profits  our  free  enterprise 
system  wouldn't  be  free  for  very  long. 

However,  by  using  Information  available 
to  anyone,  he  concluded  that  the  facts  did 
not  aline  with  the  claims,  so,  he  questioned 
the  soundness  of  Estes  Enterprises,  con- 
cluded that  the  chance  for  loss  far  out- 
weighed the  prospects  for  a  reasonable  gain 
and  turned  the  deal  down,  thereby  saving 
his  compwiny  from  a  deal  that  would  have 
ended  on  the  "red  ink"  side  of  the  ledger. 

If  Government  agencies  had  displayed  a 
similar  degree  of  oonrnionsense,  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  balloon  would  never  have  been 
lifted  from  the  groxmd  and,  without  the 
prestige  of  Federal  support,  perhaps  busl- 
liessmen  would  not  have  been  so  easUy 
fooled. 


Panama  Canal:  Political  Dawa  for 
Panamanian  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
endless  news  stories  and  editorials  that 
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Thus  did  Amulfo,  who  had  served  as  a 
diplomat  In  Nazi  Germany  In  the  1030's,  de- 
clare himself  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing 
when,  mimicking  Hitlers  style,  he  confis- 
cated the  property  ot  Chinese  Panamanians, 
denationalized  Panamanians  at  West  Indian 
origin,  prohibited  the  arming  of  Allied  ships 
flying  the  Panama  flag  during  the  war,  and 
Introduced  In  1941  a  Kazl-style  constitution. 

Arias  was  overthrown  the  first  time  about 
a  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor  by  a  pro-Ameri- 
can group  In  his  cabmet.  reportedly  with 
behind-the-scenes  VS.  support. 

When,  in  1949,  he  regained  the  Presidency 
after  a  disputed  election,  a  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment official  described  his  seizure  of  power  as 
a  shocking  and  most  serious  blow  to  the  good 
neighbor  policy. 

BftB^rr  roB  Lira 

In  1961,  after  Armulfo  tried  to  reestablish 
his  Nazi-style  1941  constitution  by  decree,  a 
popiilar  uprising  again  deposed  hlna,  and  the 
National  Assembly  voted  unanimously  to  bar 
him  from  public  office  for  life. 

But  with  Arias  regaining  popularity.  Presi- 
dent Chlarl  (whom  Arnulfo  had  replaced  as 
President  In  1949)  had  thU  ban  lifted  in  the 
hope  that  Amulfo  would  back  his  party  In 
the  coming  election.  T3rplcally,  Arias  Inau- 
gvirated  a  political  movement  of  his  own 
which  has  relentlessly  attacked  the  Chlarl 
govenunent. 

Why  Is  Amulfo  so  popular?  His  extraor- 
dinary personal  charm  Is  one  reason.  But 
another  Is  that  he  Is  the  only  strong  candi- 
date who  promises  to  fight  the  entrenched 
oligarchy,  as  symbolized  by  Chlarl,  that  has 
been  so  reluctant  to  press  for  social  reforms. 
Amulfo  Is  offering  the  people  the  grandiose 
promises  usually  made  by  the  Communists, 
but  without  the  communism.  In  other 
words,  a  refitted  fascism. 

And  the  Pananuuilan  people,  longing  for 
reform  whatever  the  brand  name,  are  listen- 
ing to  his  promises — to  the  horror  of  Chlarl 
and  company,  who  are  desperately  clinging 
to  the  Canal  Zone  dispute  In  the  hope  of 
papering  over  their  unattractive  public 
image. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OT    FTJOtSTl-VAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  tx)  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  extraordinary  proposal  by 
Edward  H.  Rovner,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
help  meet  the  unemployment  problem 
in  his  area  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
security  problem  at  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  in  Cuba.  He  suggests  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  hire  locally  unemployed 
persons  to  fill  vacancies  at  Guantanamo 
resulting  from  the  dismissal  of  native 
Cubans  by  White  House  order. 

Mr.  Rovner,  I  might  note,  is  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania's  Fifth  District. 

I  call  thl£  plan  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  It  appears  to  be  an  idea 
with  merit. 

The  text  of  the  release  on  the  Rovner 
plan  follows : 

Thk  Rovnek  Plaw 

A  Philadelphia  labor  leader  called  upon 
President  Johnson  today  to  hire  local  un- 
employed to  fill  vacancies  at  the  Guan- 
tanamo Naval  Base  resulting  from  the  dis- 


missal of  native  Cubans  by  White  House 
order. 

Edward  H.  Rovner  (Walter's  Union  Local 
434  APL-CIO) ,  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
dismissed  Cubans  held  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled Jobs  and  this  type  of  enxployment  Is 
so  urgently  needed  by  PhUadelphla's  xmem- 
ployed. 

Rovner,  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  District,  Is  con- 
ducting his  campaign  on  what  he  terms 
"bread  and  butter"  Issues.  An  Executive 
order  by  the  President  for  an  intensive  re- 
cruitment program  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
would  aid  the  area's  economy  by  getUng  these 
people  off  unemployment  and  relief  rolls  and 
back  Into  productive  channels. 

"It  Is  heartbreaklg  to  see  the  erosion  of 
the  human  spirit  after  long  periods  ot  unem- 
ployment," Rovner  said,  and  added  : 

"But  it  Is  most  gratifying  to  see  how  these 
workers  pick  themselves  up  once  they  are 
given  even  the  slightest  opportunity  to  get 
off  the  dole  and  to  provide  once  more  for 
their  families." 

In  bis  telegram  to  the  President,  Rovner 
pointed  out  that  "Government  apparatiis  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan  Is  already  in  being. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service 
is  well  equipped  and  qualified  to  carry  out 
such  a  humanitarian  program." 

The  GOP  congressional  candidate  also 
recommended  that  the  Government  provide 
transportation  and  hoiising  for  Philadel- 
phlans  and  their  families  hired  for  these 
Jobs. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  persons  unemployed  for 
any  length  of  time  cannot  finance  a  major, 
long-distance  move  such  as  Involved  here," 
he  wired. 

In  addition  to  Guantanamo,  Rovner  also 
suggested  American  labor  be  given  preference 
in  other  international  projects  underwritten 
by  America  taxes.  He  suggested  the  Canal 
Zone  as  another  prime  example  of  where 
American  labor  should  be  given  preference 
over  local  workers  of  questionable  loyalty. 


Farm  Profframt:  Prolt  Weiflied  Afiiatt 
Lou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   MOBTH   CAZOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker?  the  Wall 
Street  Joximal,  In  a  February  5  editorial 
attaching  the  President's  farm  message, 
repeated  its  now  familiar  pleas  for  what 
It  terms  a  return  to  the  "free  marketing 
system." 

The  Journal  never  defines  this  system, 
but  invariably  indicates  It  Is  something 
we  can  achieve  only  by  going  backwsu'd. 
There  was,  the  Journal  Intimates,  a 
golden  age  of  freedom  for  farmers  in  our 
past  that  must  be  relocated  and  revived. 
And  it  usually  makes  the  abandonment 
of  existing  programs  for  supporting  the 
price  of  farm  commodities  the  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Journal  is  widely 
read  in  the  Nation's  business  ccxnmunity. 
In  casually  casting  aside  programs  for 
farm  commodity  price  support,  It  gives 
no  attention  to  the  distress  this  solution 
to  the  farm  problem  would  cause  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  techno- 
logical advances,  there  has  been  a  migra- 


tion of  farm  people  to  towns  and  clUes. 
There  Is  another  form  of  migration  from 
the  land  to  the  city,  however,  and  that 
is  the  movement  of  farm-earned  dollars. 

If  the  Journal  wants  to  throw  farm 
programs  out  the  window  it  should.  In 
all  fairness,  warn  its  most  constant  read- 
ers— the  Industrialists  and  businessmen 
and  stock  traders — that  they  would  share 
the  cost  of  such  an  action  and  the  cost 
would  run  well  Into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
verslty  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  shows  net  farm  In- 
come would  drop  by  $5.7  billion — from 
$13.3  billion  In  1962  to  $7.6  billion  in 
1967 — without  national  programs  to  sta- 
bilize prices  and  production  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

The  $5  billion  loss  is  tied  to  the  aban- 
donment of  only  the  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs — the  losses  would 
mount  even  higher  as  dairy,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, peanut  and  conservation  cost- 
sharing  programs  were  discarded. 

Five  billion  dollars  will  buy  long  cara- 
vans of  cars,  trucks  and  tractors;  will 
buy  thousands  of  refrigerators,  TV  re- 
ceivers and  other  home  appliances  and 
furnishings;  wiU  buy  rack  after  rack  of 
clothing  and  box  after  box  of  shoes;  will 
build  and  remodel  homes,  and  provide 
Jobs  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  cities 
and  towns  and  for  the  building  trades. 

Where  will  the  industrialists,  the  busi- 
nessmen, the  factory  workers  go  to  find 
a  substitute  for  these  billions  of  dollars? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  founded 
in  1882. 

In  1882  one  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  for  himself  and  five  others. 
Today  1  American  farmer  produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  28  others. 
The  skills  of  our  farmers,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms,  have  made  their 
greatest  gains  in  the  years  since  the 
early  1930's — years  marked  by  farmer- 
Government  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
improve  farm  Income.  As  recently  as 
1930  the  number  of  persons  supplied  per 
farmworker  was  slightly  less  than  10. 
Between  1940  and  1960  there  was  a  gain 
of  more  than  15  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons provided  with  food  by  a  single  farm- 
er— from  10  to  25.  Such  progress  does 
not  occur  where  free  enterprise,  free 
competition  and  freedom  for  decision- 
making by  the  individual  are  prohibited. 

I  don't  know  what  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  American  families  had 
to  invest  in  food  back  in  1882.  But  as 
recently  as  1939  consumers  were  spend- 
ing 22.3  percent  of  their  disposable  in- 
comes for  food.  In  the  war  years  the 
figure  went  up  to  nearly  27  percent.  In 
the  1960's  it  has  been  around  19  [>ercent. 

In  1963,  American  families  had  $403 
billion  of  spending  money  and  they  used 
only  19  percent  of  it — $77  billion — for 
the  purchase  of  food.  In  1948,  15  years 
earlier,  they  were  spending  25.5  percent 
of  their  disposable  income  for  food.  If 
they  had  been  required  to  spend  the 
same  percentage  of  their  1963  income  for 
food  as  they  did  In  1948,  their  grocery 
bill  would  have  been  $103  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  part  of  this 
saving  of  $26  billion  in  1963  In  the  cost 
of  food  to  American  consumers  must  be 


attributed  to  the  dramatic  Increase  in 
efficiency  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  a  substantial 
part  of  this  Increased  efficiency  should 
not  be  attributed  to  Government  pro- 
grams? Government  research  has 
shown  the  way  to  more  abundance  and 
more  efficient  production.  Price  sup- 
ports and  other  assistance  to  farmers 
have  given  them  the  assurance  of  stabil- 
ity that  is  necesscLry  to  effective  planning 
and  the  Incomes  with  which  to  purchase 
the  machinery,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nological supplies  that  have  brought 
about  this  increased  efficiency. 

Even  if  there  Is  subtracted  from  the 
$26  billion  saving  to  consumers  in  1963 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964 — about  $6  bilUon— this  still 
leaves  a  clear  saving  to  American  con- 
sumers in  1963  of  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion compared  to  1949. 

As  everyone  knows,  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  D^artment  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  finds  its  way  di- 
rectly to  farmers.  Less  than  $3  billion 
Is  programed  for  price-support  opera- 
tions and  approximately  60  percent  of 
this  will  consist  of  nonfarm  expendi- 
tures to  warehousemen,  transportation 
companies,  and  exporters,  and  to  pay  for 
food  donated  to  needy  persons.  The 
other  $3  bllllcm  of  the  appropriation  goes 
to  pay  for  a  multitude  of  programs  and 
services,  many  of  which  are  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  In  1963,  agricultural  pro- 
grams did  not  cost  consumers  a  cent, 
but  saved  them  something  more  than  $20 
billion  compared  to  15  years  ago. 

Because  of  this  saving  In  their  food  bill, 
city  and  town  families  are  able  to  spend 
more  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
for  health  care,  for  homes  and  home 
furnishings,  and  for  cars  and  recreation. 
How  prosperous  would  these  areas  of  the 
economy  be  In  1963  without  the  $20  bil- 
Uon consumers  are  saving  on  food? 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Farm 
Message  editorial,  reference  Is  made  to 
a  proposed  wheat  program  with  the  dec- 
laration It  would  be  Impossible  to  raise 
the  Incomes  of  growers  above  currently- 
anticipated  1964  levels  without  boosting 
the  price  of  bread  to  consvimers.  The 
legislation  recently  developed  by  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  opens  the  avenue 
for  better  farm  returns  than  would  be 
possible  without  such  legislation,  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  consumers  from 
any  firead  price  Increase  resulting  from 
wheat  costs.  Under  this  bill,  millers 
would  be  paying  no  more  for  wheat  than 
they've  been  paying  during  the  past  year 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  whatever 
for  an  Increase  In  bread  prices. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wasn't  Just  looking  for  something  to  do 
when  It  tried  to  create  some  farm  pro- 
grams In  the  1920's  and  when  It  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  them  in  the  1930's.  It 
was  acting  In  response  to  human  and 
economic  needs. 

The  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  has 
updated  these  programs  In  response  to 
changing  conditions — and  the  need  to 


update  some  of  them  again  was  made 
clear  In  the  President's  farm  message. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  food  and  ag- 
riculture In  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  not  the  story  of  failure  written  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  is  a  story  of  achievement, 
and  the  achievement  Is  a  blessing  to 
every  American  consumer  and  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 


Lincoln,  Kennedy  Seen  Vktmif  of  Sane 
Hatred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF  MASSACHTTSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  an  article  in  the 
Wakefield  Dally  Item,  entitled  "Lincoln, 
Kennedy  Seen  Victims  of  Same  Hatred." 
This  article  covers  the  highlights  of  a 
Lincoln's  Day  Qieech  before  the  Wake- 
field. Mass.,  Rotary  Club  by  Attorney 
William  J.  Lee.  Mr.  Lee,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine.  Is  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  Wakefield,  and  one  of  Massachusetts' 
leading  authorities  on  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

LiNcx)LN,  Kennedy  Seen  Victims  or  Sams 
Hatred 

The  atmosphere  of  hatred  out  of  which 
grew  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  slmUar  to,  and  In  fact  a  part 
of,  that  which  led  to  the  killing  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Attorney  Wllllam  J.  Lfee  told  the 
Rotary  Club  yesterday. 

Mr.  Lee,  one  of  Wakeflelds  leading  author- 
ities on  the  life  oS  Lincoln,  briefly  traced  simi- 
larities In  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
two  Presidents. 

Lincoln,  he  found,  was  the  object  of  pa- 
haps  more  intense  hatred  than  any  other 
American  public  figure.  He  was  vUlfled. 
maligned,  Insulted  and  condemned  In  news- 
papers In  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
with  a  passion  hard  to  duplicate  in  the  hla- 
tory  of  American  politics. 

Standing  at  the  base  of  this  f  eeUng  against 
him  was  the  Issue  of  the  Negro,  then  the 
Negro  slave. 

Slavery  In  Lincoln's  time  was  a  mattes-  of 
great  economic  significance.  In  1860,  Mr. 
Lee  said,  there  were  4  million  slaves,  worth 
$2  billion.  They  held  a  value  as  chattel, 
like  Uvestock,  farm  equipment  or  any  other 
possession,  and  were  vital  to  the  burgeoning 
ootton-produclng  Industry,  he  pointed  out. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  an  abolitionist. 
Mr.  Lee  told  the  group.  Rather  he  did  not 
want  to  see  slavery  expand  Into  the  new 
States  and  territories,  and  he  was  realistic 
enough  to  see  that  the  Nation  could  not  live 
forever  half  slave  and  half  free. 

In  Lincoln's  time  there  were  severe  penal- 
ties In  the  legal  codes  of  many  States  against 
teaching  slaves  anything.  Schooling  was 
denied  them,  as  was  the  right  to  religious 
worship.  Educating  a  slave  was  providing 
tinder  tor  a  fire  of  rebellion  which  the  slave- 
holder feared,  the  speaker  said. 

Tet  the  slave  actually  was  likely  better  off 
than  the  Immigrant  and  native  labor  used 
In  the  North.  Mr.  Lee  portrayed  the  slave  as 
cared  for  fed  and  housed,  with  no  tieed  for 
money.  In  the  northern  factories,  however, 
men,  women,  and  children  worked  12-  and 
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EXTENgiON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

RALPH  J.  RIVERS 


OF    AI.ASMC* 


IN  THE  HOUi  iE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdiy,  February  19,  1964 


of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
and  Insular  Affairs, 
on  the  Subcom- 
and  Insular  Affairs, 
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of  the  territory  of  Guam 
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sional  group  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing. 

Said  speech  reads  as  follows: 
Adiwzss  TO  THX  Saooivo  RmaviULM  Scssiok  of 

THX    SrVKMTR    OUAM    LXGISLATnaS    BT    QOV. 

MAinTXL  p.  L.  OxTBUUEKO,  jAiroAaT  IS,  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  members  of  the 
legislature,  reverend  clergy,  distinguished 
guests,  and  friends  of  Quam : 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
'  to  appear  here  today  because  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  and  belief  that  January  1964  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  ye«r  of  challenge  and  achieve- 
ment which  will  usher  in  a  new  era  for  the 
territory  of  Guam. 

This  session  of  your  honorable  body  and 
the  months  which  follow  it  may  well  mark 
advancements  which  will  lead  to  the  time, 
in  the  not-too-dlfitant  future,  when  new 
meaning  will  be  given  the  term  often  used 
to  describe  our  island — "America's  Showcase 
in  the  Par  East." 

We  are  highly  honored  to  have  with  us 
today  five  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
I  Join  you  in  bidding  them  welcome. 

While  they  are  in  the  territory  I  hope  to 
brief  them  in  detail  on  the  progress  which 
we  are  making  slowly  but  surely  in  using 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  funds  and  pre- 
paring to  use  appropriations  from  the  Ousim 
rehabilitation  bill  in  rebuilding  our  Island. 

The  action  of  these  gentlemen  in  assisting 
us  in  our  rehabilitation  program,  as  well  as 
their  presence  here  today,  offers  concrete 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  our  national 
Government  has  in  Guam. 

PoUowing  their  visit  with  us  I  hope  they 
will  return  to  Washington  bearing  the  word 
to  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people  that  Guam  Is  working  dili- 
gently to  merit  the  confidence  which  our 
Nation  has  placed  In  us. 

So  far  as  the  Members  of  this  honorable 
body  are  concerned.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
past  14  months.  You  gentlemen  have  been 
a  vital  part  of  that  progress,  and  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  your  accomplishments  dur- 
ing that  period  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
you,  both  as  Individuals  and  as  a  legislature. 
because  you  have  formulated  a  vast  amount 
of  sensible  legislation  which  will  greatly 
speed  the  redevelopment  of  our  Island. 

You  are  fully  familiar  with  such  things  as 
our  plans  for  reestablishing  the  commercial 
port  and  constructing  a  new  and  badly 
needed  air  terminal. 

You  know,  of  course,  the  details  of  our 
massive  plans  for  rebuilding  many  of  our 
public  facilities,  in  which  we  will  be  using 
to  a  great  extent  the  Guam  rehabilitation 
bill  and  other  Pederal  programs. 

This  will  be  a  complex  and  exacting  task 
and,  in  order  to  make  sure  It  Is  performed 
with  constant  coordination.  I  have  recently 
made  permanent  the  assignment  of  Mr. 
George  Ingllng  as  overall  director  of  our 
rehabilitation,  with  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary. 

I  honestly  feel  that  we  are  making  as 
much  progress  as  possible,  but  even  greater 
efforts  and  even  more  dynamic  accomplish- 
ments are  demanded  now  and  In  the  days 
to  come.  I  know  I  can  count  on  you  to 
deliver  them,  and  I  pledge  ail  members  of 
the  executive  departments  will  spare  no 
efforts  in  helping  carry  out  programs  which 
our  island  must  have  In  the  next  3  years. 

Now  I  use  that  time  period  rather  loosely. 

Some  of  the  thlnga  we  must  accomplish 
can  and  will  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  3  years.  Others  will  take  much  longer — 
some  even  longer  than  many  of  us  will 
serve  in  government. 

But  let  me  remind  you  of  two  brief, 
simple  phrases  which  may  well  become  part 
of  our  Nation's  historical  lexicon. 

On  a  cold,  raw  day  in  January  IMl,  tn 
Washlrgton,   John  Pitzgerald   Kennedy  di^ 


acribed  the  formidable  taak  which  lay  be- 
fore him  aa  he  ranietl  the.  Amartcan  people 
with  a  call  for  deTelepment  at  a  peaceful 
and  proaperoua  world. 

He  admitted  than  imany  of  the  aecom- 
pllshmenta  h«  aoui^t  would  not  ecme  In 
his  admlnlatratlon,  or  tn  our  llfetimea. 

But,  he  aald  thia:  TiSt  ua  begin." 

And  only  a  few  abort  waeks  ago.  after 
an  assassin's  bullet  had  endad  tbe  abort  but 
useful  life  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  hla  auc- 
cessor,  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon,  atood  before  a 
Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate,  re- 
called those  three  determined  words,  and 
added  to  them.  He  said:  "Let  ua  con- 
tinue." 

I  propose  that  we  take  thoae  two  almple 
but  ringing  challengee  aa  our  guldepoets  as 
we  work  to  make  our  t«Titory  the  type  of 
community  which  these  two  wonderful 
Americans  have  pictured  and  for  which 
they  have  worked. 

As  we  mourn  the  tragic  passing  of  the  one, 
as  we  continue  to  give  everlasting  support 
to  the  other,  let  us  keep  faith  with  these 
two  great  leaders. 

Now.  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  we  are 
making  progress  in  the  frustrating  task  of 
rehabllltatmg  our  island. 

Our  tremendous  building  program  ac- 
tually ia  Jiiat  getting  underway,  but  it  has 
had  the  best  plaiuiing  and  technical  di- 
rection of  all  concerned,  especially  the  Officer 
In  Charge  of  Construction  for  the  Comman- 
der of  Naval  Porces  Marianas. 

I  have  the  highest  praise  for  that  orga- 
nization wtiich  Is  overseeing  the  OEP  phases 
of  our  rebuilding,  and  I  believe  we  owe  It  a 
special  word  of  appreciation. 

Within  the  next  few  months  the  fruits  of 
these  efforts  will  be  dramatically  apparent, 
and  within  2  years  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
greatly  Improved  physical  plant  for  the  oper- 
ation of  our  schools,  our  hospital,  and  other 
elements  of  our  government. 

But  this  Is  only  a  small  ptut  of  our  task. 

New  public  buildings  can  mean  only  an 
empty  promise  to  our  children  unless  we  can 
offer  them  a  steadily  improving  standard  of 
living  which  can.  and  must,  match  that  of 
any  section  in  the  United  Statea  in  a  few 
short  years. 

This  Is  a  debt  which  we  owe  them,  and  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  pay.  Our  resources  ad- 
mittedly are  limited.  Our  Island  is  remote, 
although  the  Jet  age  and  the  nuclear  age  are 
reducing  that  remoteness  day  by  day. 

We  must  keep  pace  with  these  new  ages 
by  developing  an  economy  which  will  sustain 
us.  and  which  will  grow  and  expand  in  the 
coming  years,  even  as  our  population  Is  cer- 
tain to  gprow  and  expand. 

We  must  approach  this  period  with  imagi- 
nation. We  must  alalyze,  husband,  and  de- 
velop our  resources  to  the  fullest,  and  It  Is 
about  some  of  these  demands  upon  us  which 
I  want  to  speak  briefly  today. 

PlTBt.  I  would  cite  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
greatest  resoiu^es  is  our  land,  and  too  much 
of  it  has  lain  fallow  too  long.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  we  are  imUating  new  studies  on 
the  utilization  of  our  private  as  well  as  our 
govemment  land-  The  time  is  long  over- 
due when  we  must  put  more  of  it  to  work. 

I  know  the  land  of  Guam,  and  I  know  the 
problems,  but  we  must  not  shunt  theee  prob- 
lems aside. 

There  are  among  you  some  of  the  best  and 
most  imaginative  minds  on  the  island,  and 
I  lu-ge  you  to  Join  with  us  in  seeking  to  make 
public  lands  more  readily  available,  and  to 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  profit- 
able use  of  private  landa.  And  let  none  of 
ua  aay  that  theae  are  things  which  we  can- 
not accompliah 

I  hope  to  preaent  to  you  from  time  to  time 
propoaed  teglalattem  aimed  at  aolutiona  of 
thaae  prol»lama^  I  ballere  that  we  miiat  take 
whatever  atepa  nscaaaaiy  to  elevate  agricul- 
ture CO  OntMOk.  from  tha  badcyard  garden 
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statiu  to  the  realm  of  commercial  operation, 
with  sound  programs  for  development  of 
large  cultivated  areas  and  effective  marketing 
programs. 

Another  resource,  which  seldom  la  con- 
sidered aa  such,  lies  within  our  government 
and  the  services  which  it  renders  to  our 
people.  We  must  move  forward  in  several 
areas  in  this  field,  and  shortly  I  will  be  send- 
ing you  proposals  for  changes  which  I  believe 
are  vitally  needed. 

I  will  again  aak  you  to  separate  our  Pub- 
lic Health  Dlvialon  from  the  Department  of 
Medical  Services,  setting  up  Guam  Memorial 
Hospital  aa  a  aeparate  entity  Just  aa  we 
have  done  with  the  College  of  Guam,  the 
public  utility  agency,  and  the  commercial 
port.  This  change  will,  I  believe,  insure  our 
people  better  medical  attention,  which  Is 
something  we  cannot  afford  to  deny  them. 

In  the  interest  of  progressive  government 
X  will  aak  you  to  create  a  three-member  city 
ooxmcll  for  Agana.  Our  ci^ital  city  has  been 
hampered  too  long  by  the  lack  of  a  modem 
municipal  system  of  government,  which 
oould  well  lead  to  the  solution  ctf  land 
problems,  aa  well  aa  stimulate  and  control 
Its  orderly  development  as  a  show  place. 

I  believe  also  that  this  council  can  serve 
aa  a  pattern  for  other  municipalities  aa  they 
develop  and  demand  more  modem  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  move  toward  better  govern- 
ment. I  am  going  to  ask  that  you  extend 
the  terma  of  our  island  Judges  frcan  4  to 
8  years.  Tbe  members  of  our  Island  liench 
hold  Important  position  which  can  affect  all 
of  us,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  only  proper  to 
lengthen  these  terms  and  free  them  from 
all  possible  burdens  which  could  be  imposed 
by  tbe  preaent  shorter  tenures. 

With  the  growth  of  our  population  and 
the  continuing  influx  of  outside  influences, 
I  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  shortcomings 
in  our  enfcH-oement  agencies  which  are  now 
scattered  and  uncoordinated  in  their  opera- 
tiona.  Consequently.  I  intend  to  ask  that 
3rou  combine  them  all  into  one  Department 
of  Security  and,  in  time.  I  hope  to  request 
that  you  Join  me  in  various  programs  which 
will  strengthen  and  improve  the  standards 
of  this  vital  phase  of  government. 

Also  In  the  fleld  of  government  we  are 
faced  with  personnel  and  morale  problems 
which  we  must  correct.  I  am  told  that  a 
committee  which  you  created  by  resolution 
to  study  our  pay  structure  will  be  reporting 
to  you  shortly.  I  know  you  are  faced  with 
a  tremendous  task  in  implementing  this  re- 
port, and  I  pledge  to  you  all  poeslble  assist- 
ance from  the  executive  branch  in  working 
out  inequities  and  formulating  a  sensible 
and  more  effective  pay  schedule. 

I  know  that  you  will,  as  you  have  In  the 
past,  give  sincere  and  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  problems  within  our  government, 
and  I  call  on  every  person  on  the  public 
payroll  to  consider  himself  and  the  services 
he  renders  as  a  reeource  for  the  betterment 
of  all  residents  of  our  island. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  scHnething 
which  I  am  sure  rankles  the  pride  of  most 
of  us.  I  am  speaking  of  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  ovu  Island.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  it  looks  much  better  than  It 
did  a  year,  or  even  a  month  ago.  And  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  credit  U  due  a  large 
majority  of  our  residents  who  invested 
money  and  effort  in  the  removal  of  typhoon 
wreckage  and  in  cleaning  their  property. 

But  all  of  their  efforts  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing negated  because  of  the  inaction  of  » 
selfish  few.  / 

You  are  going  to  be  asked  in  thU  session 
to  appropriate  a  sizable  amount  of  money  for 
the  development  of  a  tourism  program,  and  I 
believe  this  Is  an  excellent  investment  for 
the  territory. 

I  intend  to  proclaim  shortly  a  period  for 
an  islandwide  cleanup  campaign,  and  I  al- 
ready have  been  promised  the  unlimited  sup- 


port of  a  number  of  our  fine  civic  organiza- 
tions wlilch  take  pride  in  our  island  and  take 
pleasiire  in  c(»itrlbuting  to  its  welfare. 

But  our  tax  money  and  otu  hard  work  will 
accompliah  nothing  If  the  Indlvlduala  with- 
out pride  remain  Inactive. 

We  have  on  ova  booka  laws  governing  the 
cleaning  of  public  nuisances  from  private 
property.  Effective  enforcement  may  well 
require  amendment  of  these  laws. 

I  will  be  sending  you  shortiy  proposals  In 
this  fleld.  And  I  will  also  send  you  a  sepa- 
rate funding  bill,  allocating  money  to  carry 
out  a  program  imder  which  the  Government 
would  remove  unsightly  and  unhealthful 
wreckage  and  other  debris  where  necessary. 

Property  cleared  In  this  manner  will  carry 
a  lien  until  the  Government  is  repaid  for 
this  service  which  It  ahould  not  have  to  per- 
form. 

But  we  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  exist 
longer,  and  I  promise  faithfully  that  any 
program  you  approve  will  be  rigidly  and 
rapidly  effected. 

In  another,  more  long-range,  step  to  per- 
manently improve  the  appeara'nce  of  Guam, 
aa  well  aa  ralae  our  standards,  I  will  be  pre- 
senting to  you  In  the  next  10  days  Initial  de- 
tails on  urban  renewal  programs  proposed 
for  Yona  and  Slnajana.  You  will  be  asked  to 
pass  resolutlona  aimed  at  secvtrlng  funds  for 
surveys,  and  planning  for  these  projects. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  program  Is 
complex  and  will  move  very  slowly.  It  will 
be  many  months  bef(x«  we  can  aee  deflnite 
action.  But  we  muat  begin  the  modem  re- 
development of  our  vUlagea  and  I  urgently 
requeat  that  you  take  the  Initial  steps  by 
adopting  the  resolutions. 

In  the  fleld  of  private  housing  we  are  mak- 
ing some  progresa  toward  our  goal  to  place 
more  of  our  people  In  typhoon-proof  struc- 
tiu-ea. 

But  here,  again,  we  are  faced  with  prob- 
lema.  Liberalized  Pederal  loan  guarantee 
programs  have  been  made  available,  and  are 
atill  available.  But  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  a  portion  of  ,our  population  cannot 
qiialify  under  them,  so  we  are  studying  the 
poasibility  of  making  additional  home  loan 
funds  available  through  Guam  Finance 
Agency.  The  agency's  record  of  collections 
on  home  loans  in  this  category  is  good,  and 
an  expanded  program  may  well  be  indicated 
here. 

Also  in  the  fleld  of  housing  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for  over  40  fam- 
ilies on  the  welfare  rolls  who  now  live  in  the 
temporary  tent  units  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  remove  within  the  coming  months. 

These  unfortunate  people  are  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the  Govermnent,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  measvire  of  lo|cal  financing  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  them  with  housing. 

In  still  another  area  pertaining  to  housing 
we  have  under  study  a  plan  to  extend  our 
building  regulations  which  are  not  now  ap- 
plicable to  our  rm-al  areas,  where  the  home- 
owner should  have  Just  as  much  protection 
as  the  urban  dweller. 

I  also  expect  to  submit  to  you  shortly  the 
first  of  a  series  of  proposals  designed  to 
modernize  oiir  commercial  laws.  It  will  take 
some  time  for  us  to  Jointly  accomplish  this 
purpose,  btit  the  time  is  overdue  for  us  to 
formulate  new  balsc  laws  which  will  create 
a  more  favorable  bvisiness  climate  and  offer 
more  protection  to  the  consumer. 

With  reference  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
it  is  my  intention  to  give  you  more  time  than 
you  have  had  during  some  previous  sessions 
to  work  upon  it.  We  are  going  to  make  every 
poeslble  effort  to  give  you  practically  aU  of 
our  admlnlstratloti  propoaala.d\iring  the  first 
16  days  of  the  session.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  enable  you  to  conduct  studies  and  hear- 
ings at  a  sensible  pace,  and  without  the 
burdens  of  pressure  that  have  plagued  you 
at  times  in  the  past. 

I  will,  of  course,  send  you  our  proposed 
budget  Just  as  soon  aa  possible. 


We  have  followed  the  policy  laid  down  by 
President  Johnson,  who  has  called  for  pru- 
dence In  Government  q>ending.  Fund  re- 
quests from  every  department  have  been 
thoroughly  considered  and  cuts  have  been 
made  in  every  area  where  reductions  will  not 
hamper  aervlces  and  advancements  in  our 
Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  had 
utmost  cooperation  from  all  departments 
who  have  been  asked  to  tighten  their  planned 
expendittu-es  in  the  interest  of  reaching  a 
practical  and  sensible  budget. 

Now  I  have  attempted  to,  touch  on  some 
of  ovu-  plans  and  otir  needs,  and  I  have, 
above  all,  attempted  to  stress  the  Importance 
of  development  of  our  resources. 

But  I  have  saved  until  now  a  few  remarks 
on  our  most  important  resource — our  pe<^le. 
Of  great  concern  to  me,  and  to  a  great 
many  of  our  citizens.  Is  the  constantly  grow- 
ing problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Our 
community  is  no  different  from  other*,  as 
this  is  a  national  problem.  But  it  Is  one  blot 
on  our  social  Unage  which  we  must  erase. 

Accordingly,  we  have  aaked  for  outalde 
assistance,  and  a  survey  of  our  local  prob- 
lems was  laimched  last  week  by  a  specialist 
in  this  field.  I  am  sure  his  report  la  going 
to  point  up  a  nximber  of  ahortcomlnga  and 
possibly  some  of  them  will  require  legisla- 
tion. Certainly  all  of  them  wlU  demand  of 
all  of  us  more  attention  to  this  condition, 
whltdi  can  spread  in  a  cancerous  fashion. 
tainting  our  entire  community. 

Our  people,  considered  as  a  vital  reeource, 
are  closely  tied  to  the  develoiHnent  of  a 
stable  economy  which  muat  come  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  development  of  thia  type 
of  economy  will  depend  greatiy  upon  our 
ability  to  develop  within  our  own  people 
greater  skills. 

Despite  gnat  odds,  we  do  have  an  indxis- 
trial  potential  which  can  be  developed 
through  the  coming  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  a  number 
of  people  are  taking  a  new  look  at  our  free 
port  status  and  explixlng  poasibllitiea  for 
the  development  of  light  industries  here. 

But  one  of  the  first  things  they  will  need 
will  be  a  well-stocked  skilled  labor  pooL 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  taken  steps 
to  strengthen  our  program  in  the  trade  and 
technical  school,  which  has  never  received 
the  attention  it  merits.  We  now  have  about 
200  students  and,  despite  the  handicaps  of 
operating  In  the  present  inadequate  plant, 
we  hope  to  enroll  300  next  faU.  When  the 
new  facility  is  completed  next  year,  we  can 
handle  500,  and  I  hope  then  to  ask  you  to 
expand  the  school  so  we  can  eventually  teach 
1,000  students. 

With  the  use  of  the  new  school,  I  Intend 
to  ask  you  and  everyone  on  Guam  to  J<^n  me 
in  a  concentrated  campaign  to  upgrade  the 
status  of  that  institution  so  that  it  will  rank 
equally  with  our  other  high  schools. 

Let  us  begin  In  these  years  when  theee 
deserving  youngsters  are  in  the  formative 
ages  to  instill  in  them  a  respect^fpr  sklUa 
and  a  pride  in  craftsmanship. 

Let  us  remove  any  stigma  now  attached  on 
Guam  to  a  blue  collar,  and  help  these  young 
people  advance  with  dignity  to  proficiencr 
and  productivity. 

Already  our  efforts  to  improve  the  school 
are  being  well  received.  The  Guam  Con- 
tractors Association  has  formed  a  volunteer 
10-member  advisory  council  which  is  work- 
ing with  school  officials  on  curriculum  needs 
and  other  training  phases.  This  council  will 
assist  in  worting  out  proposed  legislation 
which  you  probably  will  receive  in  June  to 
set  up  an  effective  apprentice  program. 

I  hope  it  will  lead  to  the  day  when  we  can 
graduate  craftsmen  instead  of  poorly  trained 
youngsters  who  become  frustrated  before 
developing  into  skilled  workers  who  can  con- 
tribute to  themselves  and  their  comnaunity. 
It  Is  expected  that  councils  will  be  set  up 
soon  for  the  automotive,  electronics,  and 
other  trades. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  MAXTLAJfO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
ill  has  become  more  visible  in  recent 
years.  The  neglect  of  the  past  has  been 
replaced  with  new  opportunities  for  the 
care  and  prevention  of  mental  Illness. 
Recently  my  dlstingiilshed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island.  Congress- 
man Pdgartt.  gave  a  talk  on  this  timely 
subject  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Mental  Health 
on  February  11,  1964.  Under  previous 
permission  I  i^ace  the  text  of  his  ex- 
cellent remarks  in  the  Rkcord  : 
RxMABxs  or  Hon.  John  E.  Foourrr.  Repse- 

SKNTATirB.  SaCOND  CONGRXSSIONAI.  DiSTKICT 

or  Rhodk  IsuofD,  AT  rsx  Anntt^l  DiNNm 
or  THz  Mastland  Association  ros  MK>rrAi. 
Health,  Pkbsuast  11.  1964 
I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  in  Maryland 
among  you  who  share  with  me  concern  for 
the  mental  health  ot  our  dtlsens.    Tou  who 
have  had  It  in  your  he&rts  to  Join  this  gather- 
ing now  have  It  In  your  hands  to  bring  to 
your  State  a  new  era  of  promise  for  the  men- 
tally 111  and  the  mentally  retarded  toward 
whl(di  we  have  labored  so  long. 

We  meet  together  at  a  time  of  great  mo- 
mentum In  our  Nation's  drive  against  the 
mental  Illnesses.  The  comrmmlty  mental 
health  centers  program  envisioned  in  recent 
Federal  legislation,  and  toward  which  you  are 
already  planning  In  yoxir  mental  health  aerv- 
loes.  Is  a  oonsmnmatlon  of  a  nationwide  ef- 
fort, of  two  decadee  of  study  and  wcn-k. 

It  is  to  this  new  opportunity  I  would  like 
xis  to  address  ourselvee  this  evening. 

Mental  health  care  today  o(»icemB  every 
dty  and  community  and  State  in  the  coun- 
try. This  point  has  been  mcule  Indelibly 
clear  to  us  In  Congress.  I  am  sure  It  Is  Just 
as  clear  to  you,  and  that  you  In  the  Cksmmon- 
wealth  of  Maryland,  who  are  no  strangers  to 
bold  pioneering,  will  continue  the  vital  plan- 
ning, the  action  eaeentlal  to  breaking  from 
the  dreary  patchwork  of  old  ways. 

We  can  look  back  to  the  days — the  not-so- 
far-dlstant  days — when  the  locked  ward,  the 
bolted  door,  and  the  barred  window  were  our 
major  gifts  to  the  mentally  111;  when  they 
were  regarded,  if  regarded  at  all.  as  Inmates 
in  the  safe  custody  of  State  asylums. 

Today  the  large,  isolated  asylum  is  as  ar- 
chaic as  the  last  vestige  of  the  narrow,  one- 
lane  roculs  we  see  beside  our  superhighways, 
the  pocA-marked  relics  which  lead  from  no- 
wliere  to  nowhere. 

Indeed,  no  fleld  of  public  health  has  under- 
gcxie  more  radical  change  than  the  cture  and 
prevention  ot  the  mental  lllneeses.  It  con- 
tinues to  tmdergo  change.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  our  ablUty  to  treat  the  mentaUy 
troubled  and  our  capacity  to  prevent  mental 
disorders    have    been    greatly    accelerated. 


Steadily,  our  sole  reliance  on  the  mental  hos- 
pital has  diminished.  BteadUy,  tbs  very  na- 
txire  of  the  mental  hospttal  itself  has 
changed.  We  have  begun  to  deal  significantly 
with  the  mental  health  ot  our  dtlaens  in 
terms  of  our  own  time  and  knowledge,  and 
not  of  some  past  cent\iry. 

Today  we  are  far  better  prepared  to  give 
help  to  our  people  as  they  live  in  the  com- 
munities of  our  affluent  land.  We  can  give 
help  to  the  disturbed  child,  the  unhappy 
adolescent,  the  troubled  new  mother.  We 
can  give  help  to  the  chronic  alcoholic  and  the 
mentcdly  retarded.  We  can  give  help  to  our 
growing  number  of  elderly  dttsens.  A  vast 
Inheritance  ot  knowledge  and  dedication  has 
prepared  us.  Now  let  us  move  forward  to 
provide  that  help  on  a  broad  scale. 

When  I  began  my  service  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  17  years  ago,  It 
may  have  seemed  a  poor  risk  to  many  to 
sponsor  the  National  Mental  Health  Act  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  new  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  But  in  no  fleld  of  do- 
mestic well-being  am  I  more  proud  of  our 
efforts,  those  first  hesitant  efforts  to  give 
national  Impetus  against  the  problems  of 
mental  ills. 

For  our  States  and  communities  can  said 
do  advance  against  the  darkness  of  old  sys- 
tems as  they  are  shown. the  way.  Under  the 
National  Mental  Health  Act,  States  must 
match  each  Federal  dollar  given  for  grants- 
in-aid  with  $1  from  their  own  funds.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  the  States  ars  do- 
ing much  more  than  this.  By  1961  they 
were  matching  Federal  funds  of  more  than 
•6  million  for  conununlty  mental  health  serv- 
ices with  $86  million  budgeted  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

This  fostering  of  mental  health  care  with- 
in the  community  Is  reflected  In  the  spread 
of  the  Nation's  outpatient  psychiatric  clinics. 
By  1061,  our  500  clinics  had  grown  to  more 
than  1,600,  sponsored  privately  or  by  schools, 
coiirts,  universities,  general  and  mental  hos- 
pltails,  charities,  foundations,  agencies  for 
veterans,  public  health,  and  welfare.  Today 
66  fewer  persons  per  100,000  population  are 
in  our  public  mental  hospitals  than  there 
were  in  1950,  and  clinics  are  treating  as  many 
patients  as  are  admitted  to  public  and  private 
mental  hospitals  combined. 

On  our  mutual  Journey  into  mental  health 
research,  exploring  the  barriers  of  the  mental 
Illnesses  hss  led  us  to  other  advances  In  the 
care  of  our  people.  Some  disorders  previously 
requiring  long  care  were  responding  to  short- 
er, intensive  treatment,  frequently  in  the 
general  hospital  near  the  patients'  families 
and  homes.  Today  the  nxunber  of  psychia- 
tric patients  admitted  to  general  hospitals 
equals  the  number  admitted  to  mental  hospi- 
tals. Tbeee  citizens  are  being  helped  through 
crises  without  the  Indignity  of  custodial 
care.  This  Is  another  promising  outcome  of 
our  Federal -local  team. 

And  I  could  cite  other  advances  in  the 
mental  health  care  of  our  citizens  in  States 
alert  to  the  model,  the  successful  new  trials 
proceeding  without  respite  in  our  common 
resolve. 

In  these  trials,  we  have  viewed  mental 
health  problems  as  a  spectrum  of  problems 
requiring  a  spectrum  of  services.  Many  ele- 
ments combined  to  remove  our  old  blind- 
folds, to  give  us  this  outlook.  One  element 
U  the  high  cost  of  traditional,  custodial  hos- 
pital care — last  year,  this  was  more  than  $2 
billion.  Another  element  Is  the  biilldup  of 
medical  knowledge  stimulated  in  trying  to 
find  our  way  past  this  costly  deadend.  An- 
other element  Is  our  invigorating  social  In- 
sight  inherited   from   the   turmcHl   of   the 
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world's  people  and  the  consequent  revulsion 
at  public  neglect  of  our  citizen's  needs. 

Thus,  the  stimulus  we  have  mustered  at 
the  national  level  has  stemmed,  in  democrat- 
ic partnership,  the  backwash  of  stagnant 
medical  care.  Extensive  Federal  grants  spur- 
ring research  In  mental  health,  training 
workers  in  mental  health,  supporting  experi- 
mental projects,  continue.  Now  they  can  go 
forward,  with  your  help,  into  broad  and  in- 
tegrated systems  of  mental  health  services. 

To  this  end,  the  increasing  National  in- 
terest in  the  mentfU  health  care  of  our  citi- 
zens has  recently  provided  new  momentiun. 
Just  1  year  ago  our  late  President  Ken- 
nedy delivered  before  Congress  his  unprec- 
edented message  on  mental  Illness  and 
mental  retardation.  Within  months,  the 
Federal  Government  provided  action.  With- 
in months,  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  lUness  and  Health 
which  could  be  Implemented  imder  the  ex- 
isting law  were  written  into  the  Federal 
budget:  more  funds  for  Improving  mental 
hospitals,  more  funds  for  training  hospital 
personnel,  more  fluids  for  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

And,  as  a  starting  point  for  a  new  national 
mental  health  program.  $8,400,000  was  ear- 
marked for  nationwide,  long-range  planning 
of  mental  health  services.  It  was  an  effort 
and  a  concept  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  health  in  our  land. 

For  this  planning,  each  State  was  first 
summoned  to  survey  its  mental  health  needs 
and  reeoxirces,  and  to  have  in  readiness  chan- 
nels into  every  county  to  Insure  a  flow  of 
participation  in  the  plans.  In  this  common 
cause,  State  agencies;  lay  groups  represent- 
ing chiuxh,  school,  and  Indiistry;  enforce- 
ment officials;  medical  and  social  authori- 
ties met  and  still  confer.  The  wide  repre- 
sentation in  these  preliminary  moves  toward 
planning  has  been  as  unique  as  the  task. 

In  the  fresh  mobilisation  against  the  men- 
tal illnesses,  other  recommendations  to  the 
President  were  Introduced  before  Congress 
as  new  legislation,  passed,  and  signed  into 
two  new  laws. 

One  law  amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  States  and  communities  in  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation.  This  is 
Public  Law  88-166.  It  provides  massive 
fimds  for  four  programs.  For  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services, 
funds  are  Increased  by  steps  from  $60  million 
a  year  In  fiscal  1963  to  $100  million  In  1970 
and  after.  For  maternity  care  projects  de- 
signed to  prevent  mental  retardation,  $120 
million  has  been  authorized  over  a  6-year 
period.  For  research  projects  In  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, there  Is  $8  million  a  year;  and  to  en- 
courage States  to  plan  few  action  against 
mental  retardation,  $2  million  has  been  as- 
signed. 

The  other  legislation.  Public  Law  88-164. 
appropriates,  under  title  I,  $126  mUlion  for 
the  construction  of  research  centers  for 
mental  retardation,  for  university-associated 
facilities,  and  for  facilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded.  For 
training  teachers  of  mentally  retarded,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  and  physically  handi- 
capped children.  $47  million  has  been  as- 
signed under  title  lU,  $6  million  will  sponsor 
research  and  demonstration  projects  In  the 
education  of  these  handicapped  children. 

It  is  title  11  of  this  act,  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  general  community,  I  now 
submit  to  your  attention.  This  title  provides 
$150  million  in  matching  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters through  1967.  Starting  In  fiscal  1965 
the  money  is  being  made  available  in  Increas- 
ing amoimts,  yearly,  from  $85  million  to  $60 
million  in  1966  to  $66  mUllon  in  1967,  to  give 
the  States  ample  time  to  complete  their 
mental  health  services  fanning. 

It  is  this  act  which  provides  the  seed 
nurtured  by  your  tending,  from  which  your 


coordinated  mental  health  services  can  grow. 
If  we  are  about  to  emerge  upon  a  new  hori- 
zon of  care  for  our  citizens,  the  community 
mental  health  center  can  be  seen  as  its  bright 
core.  For  the  goal  of  these  centers  Is  the 
goal  of  all  our  efforts — to  prevent  the'  mental 
illnesses,  to  diagnose  them  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively when  they  do  occur,  and  to  rehabili- 
tate those  who  have  suffered  from  mental 
disorders. 

Within  our  counties  and  within  our  great 
cities,  the  mental  health  center  can  be  fash- 
ioned into  an  arsenal  of  our  modern  weapons 
against  the  mental  illnesses.  These  weapons 
include  general  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
service,  acute  inpatient  service,  outpatient 
service,  day-care  service,  and  emergency  serv- 
ice available  around  the  clock.  We  can  arm 
our  centers  with  rehabilitation  service,  con- 
sultation service,  services  for  public  Infor- 
mation and  education,  supervision  of  foster 
homes  and  home  visiting  care.  The  center 
can  become  a  place  tar  research,  and  for  the 
training  of  mental  health  workers  needed  in 
our  ranks.  Indeed,  the  center  can  be  a  com- 
munity haven  within  which  our  troubled 
compatriots  can  receive  a  continuity  of  care. 
As  their  needs  change,  they  can  move  among 
the  appropriate  services,  proceeding  from 
diagnosis,  to  cure,  to  rehabilitation  •  •  • 
and  then,  should  the  need  arise,  back  to 
treatment. 

These  centers  can  perform  another  great 
function.  As  you  know,  help  which  we  today 
call  mental  health  guidance  has  been  given 
to  people  since  times  of  old  by  teachers, 
physicians,  and  clergy.  By  providing  pro- 
fessional consultation  for  these  Indispensa- 
ble servants  of  the  community,  and  for 
lawyers,  law-enforcement  officers,  and  social 
workers,  the  center  becomes  part  of  the  very 
pulse  of  mental  Illness  prevention. 

Since  many  of  you  may  become  Involved  in 
developing  mental  health  centers  in  Mary- 
land— I  understand  that  yovir  mental  hygiene 
commlsloner  has  had  the  foresight  to  request 
again  in  hU  budget  this  year  funds  to  start 
three  mental  health  center  programs — I 
should  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the 
points  made  to  our  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee when  we  considered  the  support  of 
mental  health  centers. 

One  point  made  was  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  supporting  facilities  or  services 
which  dupUcate — though  they  may  extend — 
those  already  existing  In  a  community. 

Another  point  made  was  that  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  can  be  started 
in  different  ways.  Each  center  can  be  as 
unique  as  its  own  community.  It  may  func- 
tion under  a  variety  of  auspices:  State, 
county,  mvmlclpal,  and  voluntary.  Phys- 
ically, it  can  exist  under  one  roof  or  become 
the  focal  point  of  services  conveniently  lo- 
cated near  each  other.  It  can  exist  also  un- 
der a  variety  of  organizational  arrangements. 
For  example,  in  one  city,  the  center  may 
be  based  at  a  general  hospital.  Since  most 
of  the  large  general  ho^itals  already  furnish 
psychiatric  care,  a  day  service,  night  service, 
and  outpatient  service  could  be  added  aU 
at  once,  or  in  stages.  Another  community 
may  decide  that  Its  mental  health  center 
should  start  with  an  outpatient  facility.  In 
rural  Pennsylvania,  a  trlcounty  mental 
health  center  established  3  years  ago  for  out- 
patient treatment  has  already  added  a  mobile 
unit,  and  anticipates  expanding  its  services 
further.  In  New  Haven,  ambitious  plans  are 
already  on  the  drawing  board  for  a  $2  mil- 
lion mental  health  center  under  university 
and  city  auspices.  The  possibilities  are  fiex- 
ible,  various. 

The  one  common  essential,  however — a 
third  point  emphasized  before  us  In  Con- 
gress— is  that  to  participate  In  the  Federal 
funding,  each  center  must  fit  within  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  plan  for  mental 
health  services,  the  planning  now  underway 
in  our  States. 
Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  challenges 


in   moving    forward    with    the    new    Federal 
benefits. 

As  enacted,  the  law  provides  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters, not  for  their  maintenance  and  staffing. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  share  in  the  appro- 
priation, the  States  will  have  to  indicate  ade- 
quate support  and  staffing  of  the  centers 
We  in  Congress  who  advocated  Federal  as- 
Ristance  for  staffing  hope  now  that  most  areas 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  provide  this 
needed  assurance  to  get  their  centers  under- 
way. We  hope  that  geographic  differences 
and  lack  of  funds  or  personnel  will  not  de- 
prive some  of  our  less  well-off  States  of 
essential  community  services. 

Another  challenge,  faced  by  all  planners, 
including  Congressmen,  is  how  to  alter  old 
systems  while  still  l>elng,  as  it  were,  en- 
trapped within  them.  In  the  planning  for 
mental  health  services,  all  agencies,  and  ded- 
icated individuals  Involved  must  look  be- 
yond whatever  special  prerogatives  they  may 
harbor,  in  benefit  to  the  common  good.  En- 
tanglements over  Jurisdiction,  while  under- 
standable In  such  a  broad  effort,  can  only 
block  our  hard-won  momentum.  As  a  leg- 
islator, I  can  well  assure  you  that  to  gain 
support  mental  health  leaders  must  present 
coordinated  plans,  a  united  front. 

Whether  In  Annapolis  or  In  Washington, 
we  legislators  want  to  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  money  we  appropriate  makes  rea- 
sonable sense.  This,  of  course,  presents  an- 
other challenge  to  the  planners  of  new  ways. 
I  commend  to  my  fellow  legislators,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  cost  of  providing  more 
meaningful  and  more  extensive  mental 
health  services  may  prove  to  be  a  wise  in- 
vestment not  only  In  greater  human  happi- 
ness, but  In  budgetary  savings  In  the  long 
run.  The  results  of  one  study,  for  Instance, 
has  shown  that  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  fM-  mental  patients  costing  $63,000 
yielded  reduced  hospital  costs  of  $449,000. 
and  $256,000  In  annual  wages  earned  by  the 
released  patients.  Investment  in  another 
project,  in  Pennsylvania,  Is  conserving  both 
funds  and  human  dignity.  There  the  cost 
of  operating  a  screening  center  for  patients 
headed  for  mental  hospitals  is  more  than 
offset  by  directing  many  to  less  costly  out- 
patient care. 

Here  in  your  own  State,  I  understand, 
shortened  hospital  stays  resulting  from  im- 
proved care  and  treatment  has  decreased  the 
average  cost  of  treating  a  paUent  40  percent 
over  the  past  10  years. 

To  be  B\ire.  as  we  extend  oiu'  services  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  mentally  111  will  be  met 
to  an  increasing  extent  by  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  Individual  fees.  Individual 
and  group  insiu-ance  will  share  the  financial 
burden.  But  whatever  arrangements  we 
make  for  the  care  of  the  more  vulnerable 
among  us,  we  can  in  good  conscience  no 
longer  withhold  from  the  public  the  knowl- 
edge, the  skills,  the  promise  which  science 
has  laid  at  our  door. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  salute  you  here 
in  Maryland  for  the  forward  advances  you 
have  already  made  in  behalf  of  the  mental 
health  of  your  citizens.  These  advances  you 
are  now  prepared  to  weave  Into  a  concerted 
design  of  services  for  the  fut\ire. 

You  have  moved  to  accredit  your  State 
mental  hospitals,  and  you  are  still  Improv- 
ing them  and  expanding  their  service.  You 
have  moved  to  provide  more  programs  of 
community  care.  In  Baltimore,  a  new  day 
hospital  in  a  rented  building  is  enabling 
mental  patients  to  spend  their  evenings  and 
weekends  at  home.  *n  the  same  city,  a  new 
clinic  for  alcoholics  Is  bringing  new  hope  to 
many  families.  You  have  moved  to  provide 
for  patients  discharged  from  mental  hos- 
pitals and  for  the  mentally  retarded  foster 
homes  to  replace  the  environment  of  Insti- 
tutions, the  environment  of  loneliness. 

Within  the  mental  health  profession,  your 
many  eminent  citizens  have  also  provided 
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Fund  for  Negro  Students  is  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  similar  institutions. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  volun- 
tary, civic  effort  will  encourage  other 
citizens  to  contribute  their  share  to  this 
work. 

Below  follows  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  29,  1964,  con- 
cerning these  programs: 
Maitt  Oouubgis  Otteb  Extba  Ptnawcial  Am 

To  RicaTTrr  Negsobs — Schola«ship  Picruai 

BXIGKTKNS    IN    HOUSTON;     PRXNCITOK    CAIXS 
RiVAUiT  roR  Talknt  Intinss 

(By  Lawrence  Lynch) 
Los  Awoeus. — Benny  Robinson,  a  senior 
with  a  B  plus  average  at  Jordan  High  School 
here,  figures  he  will  need  financial  help  to 
get  through  college,  ^nce  Benny's  parents 
both  work,  the  most  he  could  ordinarily  ex- 
pect would  be  a  scholarship  paying  half  his 
tuition,  room,  board  and  other  educational 
expenses. 

Benny's  school  counselors  have  told  him, 
however,  that  at  least  two  California  univer- 
sities will  probably  offer  to  foot  his  entire 
higher  education  bill.  Ironically,  the  reason 
for  this  special  consideration  Is  the  same  one 
that  might  have  made  It  harder  for  Benny 
to  get  into  college  a  few  years  ago;  Benny 
is  a  Negro. 

Prodded  by  the  stepped-up  pace  of  the 
drive  for  civil  rights,  and  their  own  liberal 
traditions,  a  number  of  northern  and  west- 
em  colleges  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  their  small  Negro  enrollments. 
As  a  result,  they're  making  special  efforts, 
including  offering  extra  financial  aid,  to  re- 
cruit qualified  Negro  students. 

Qualified  Negro  applicants,  however,  are 
few  and  far  between,  educators  say.  "The  an- 
nual pool  of  young  Negroes  who  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  educational  standards  of  univer- 
sities like  Princeton  is  depresslngly  small," 
says  Princeton  President  Robert  F.  Ooheen. 
"And  because  there  are  so  few  of  them,  the 
competition  among  universities  to  enroll 
them  is  nowadays  intense." 

TAI,ENT  SCODT 

Two  years  ago  Princeton  and  the  seven 
other  Ivy  League  universities  formed  a  "co- 
operative program  for  educational  opportu- 
nity." They  commissioned  Charles  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, Jr.,  a  residence  dean  at  Yale,  to  scout 
eastern  urban  centers  and  Southern  States 
for  Negro  high  school  seniors  with  academic 
ability.  Last  spring,  seven  eastern  women's 
colleges  Joined  the  program.  Mr.  McCarthy 
says  a  qualified  Negro  will  get  all  the  finan- 
cial help  he  needs. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  work  and  related  efforts 
by  Indlvidtial  schools  seem  to  be  Frying  off. 
Yale's  freshman  Negro  enrollment  Increased 
to  12  last  fall  from  B  the  year  before;  Prince- 
ton's Jumped  to  10  from  2  or  3  over  the 
same  period.  Wellesley  College,  one  of  the 
women's  schools  participating  In  the  program 
last  fall  brought  In  nine  Negro  coeds  from 
Southern  Negro  colleges  to  spend  their  Junior 
year  at  its  Massachxisetts  campus. 

Interest  in  Negro  students  goes  well  be- 
yond these  15  schools.  The  National  Schol- 
arship Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students 
(NSSFNS)  reports  the  nximber  of  colleges 
accepting  its  applicants  Increased  to  353  from 
319  in  the  last  2  years.  NSSFNS  helps  Negro 
high  school  students  decide  where  to  go  to 
colelge.  passes  along  their  records  to  In- 
terested schools  and  helps  them  win  financial 
aid. 

Richard  L.  Plant,  president  ol  the  service. 
says  such  Southern  schools  as  Davidson  Col- 
lege, Duke  University,  and  Tulane  University 
have  asked  for  NSSFNS  applicants  for  the 
first  time  within  the  last  year.  He  adds  that 
the  niimber  of  schools  awarding  scholar- 
ships to  the  service's  applicants  climbed  to 
214  from  18S  over  the  last  2  years. 
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Many  top-ranking  Negro  high  school  sen- 
iors this  spring  will  be  able  to  pick  and 
choose  among  scholarship  offers.  JcAn  E. 
CodweU,  principal  of  all-Negro  Jack  Yates 
Senior  High  School  In  Houston,  expects  that 
most  students  In  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
present  senior  class  will  get  scholarship 
offers  from  at  least  two  colleges  and  all  stu- 
dents in  the  top  6  percent  will  get  offers 
from  at  least  three  schools. 

Some  colleges  are  trying  to  develop  more 
qtialified  Negro  applicants  by  encouraging 
them  early  in  their  high  school  careers.  Ad- 
mission officers  from  seven  southern  Cali- 
fornia colleges  will  visit  tour  predominately 
Negro  Loe  Angeles  high  schools  this  spring, 
mainly  to  try  convincing  Negro  J>th  and  10th 
graders  that  scholarship  money  is  plentiful 
for  students  with  high  marks. 

Princeton,  Dartmouth  College,  and  Ober- 
lln  College  are  setting  up  simmier  sessions 
for  selected  students  In  the  early  stages  of 
secondary  education;  the  students  are  from 
low-income  families  and  most  will  be  Ne- 
groes. The  programs,  operating  under  $160,- 
000  Rockefeller  Foundation  grants,  will  test 
where  intensive  study  can  help  students 
overcome  Inadequate  educational  back- 
grounds and  prepare  for  college. 


Uf  s  Make  Up  Our  Miad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  March  1964  edition  of  the  Farm 
Journal : 

LcT's  Majkx  Up  Ottb  Mara 

You  11  have  to  pardon  us  If  we  seem  puz- 
zled. Like  a  lot  of  other  ordinary  American 
citizens  we  dont  know  too  much  about  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  policy.  But  we  do  know 
this: 

Up  to  February  1.  176  American  boys  have 
died  In  a  far-off  place  called  Vietnam  while 
the  rest  of  us  have  looked  the  other  way. 
We've  got  15.600  more  American  boys  down 
there  exposed  to  being  shot — and  we  still 
have  50,000  facing  a  Communist  enemy  In 
Korea. 

We're  putting  up  with  a  nest  of  virulent 
conrununism  90  miles  off  our  shores—one  that 
tests  our  resolve  by  shutting  off  the  water 
at  our  Ouantanamo  Bay  naval  station  and 
that  spreads  flames  all  over  Latin  America 
and  as  far  as  Zanzibar  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
vsrhlle  we  patiently  traipse  around  with  a 
bucket  trying  to  doiise  the  fires. 

We  know  well  enough  where  the  money 
and  men  to  nuike  this  trouble  come  from — 
Moscow.  And  Khrushchev,  embracing  Castro 
for  the  photographers,  tells  us  to  keep  hands 
off  his  boy — the  same  Khrushchev  with  whom 
we  are  now  trying  to  buddy  up. 

Meanwhile — 

Prance,  a  presumed  ally,  tries  to  embrace 
Red  China.  She  does  all  she  can  in  other 
ways  to  embarrass  us  in  southeast  Asia,  where 
American  boys  are  dying. 

Great  Britain,  our  friend,  comas  to  Castro's 
rescue  with  several  hundred  buses.  For 
what?    For  a  few  bucks. 

Canada,  another  friend,  has  been  balling 
out  Mao  in  Bad  China  for  years  with  huge 
shipments  of  wheat.  Commercially  it  has 
paid.  These  and  the  big  sale  to  Russia  last 
fall  have  sopped  up  aU  the  wheat  Canada 


could  raise,  while  we  sat  on  a  surplus  here. 
Now  there's  veritable  footrace  to  see  who  can 
get  to  the  communist  world  with  the 
"moetest  firstest." 

And  how  about  us?  We're  no  better.  For 
dollars,  and  nothing  but  dollars,  and  with- 
out a  single  political  concession  or  even  an 
attempt  to  get  one,  we're  almost  in  a  frenzy 
to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  (while  righteously 
denying  any  to  Red  China  and  criticizing 
Britain  for  selling  buses  to  Castro) . 

We're  so  anxious  to  take  in  the  money  that 
we'U  apparently  make  any  concession  neces- 
sary. We  uttered  brave  words  at  the  time  of 
the  deal — to  quiet  our  own  citizens.  The  sale 
would  have  to  be  for  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 
Now  we've  retreated  and  let  it  be  for  credit. 
The  grain  had  to  be  shipped  in  American 
bottoms.  Well,  maybe  only  half  of  It  in 
American  ships,  we  were  presently  saying. 
And  when  the  Russians  wouldn't  agree  to 
that,  because  American  ships  charge  more,  we 
simply  paid  the  exporter  an  extra  14  cents  per 
biuhel,  to  relieve  the  Russians  of  the  neces- 
sity. This  was  a  quiet  little  deal  in  which 
the  U J3.  taxpayer  footed  the  bill  without  even 
knowing  it. 

MecmwhUe  we  shell  out  bUllons  upon  bu- 
llous to  contain  communism.  That's  what 
much  of  our  huge  foreign  aid  expenditure  Is 
reaUy  for.  Certainly  It's  what  our  enormous 
military  expenditure  is  for. 

We  send  Bobby  Kennedy  half  way  around 
the  world  to  try  to  quiet  Mr.  Sukarno  In 
Indonesia;  we  dlspatoh  other  trouble  shooters 
to  Africa  and  Central  and  South  America; 
we  have  Adla4  Stevenson  make  another  wrlst- 
slapplng  speech  in  the  United  Nations;  we 
get  contradictory  reports  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  on  how  our  war  is  going  in  Vietnam. 
The  less  said  about  it  the  better,  apparently. 
Let's  not  look  now.  Maybe  it  wUl  Just  go 
away. 

Too  bad  about  the  175  American  boys,  of 
course,  but  things  like  that  can't  be  helped. 

They  can't?  Well  certainly  they  can't  so 
long  as  we  have  no  clear  foreign  policy  versus 
conununlsm.  and  so  long  as  we  lack  the  guts 
to  enforce  a  policy  even  if  our  Government 
bad  one. 

Isnt  It  about  time  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  how  to  fight  this  cold  war, 
than  fought  it? 


Suburbia:   An  Analysis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF  oano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Choate  School  News  entitled  "Sub- 
urbia: An  Analysis,"  by  Chris  Meyer,  a 
student  at  Choate.  The  article  is  a 
timely  and  interesting  one,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  it  at  the  request  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
McOulre. 

Sitbukbia:   An  Analysis 
(By  Chris  Meyer) 

Within  the  last  decade  a  new  kind  of  com- 
miuiity  has  emerged  in  the  United  States. 
Different  from  the  homes  of  the  country  or 
the  apartments  in  the  cities,  the  dwellings  of 
these  towns  are  Inhabited  permanently,  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  are  not  there  most  of  the 
time.  The  areas  described,  of  course,  are  the 
suburban  districts  of  the  country.  For  every 
city  there  is  a  suburbia.  Pittsbiirgh  has  its 
Sewlckley.    New  York  has  its  Greenwich.    It 


is  nowadays  In  aridanoe,  moreoorer,  that  these 
oommunltlas  show  tha  pulsa  of  tha  ui^>ei' 
class  p(9ulous  In  tha  United  States.  When 
(ma  ^tgnnnin—  tlta  soclety  of  these  villages, 
one  sees  many  weak  points  that  have  af- 
fected the  social  structure  of  the  entire 
country. 

How  does  subiirbla  attack  tha  family? 
What  are  its  germ  carriers?  How  does  the 
germ  infect  Its  victim?  It  starts  with  the 
father  wanting  to  work  in  the  city  but  live 
in  the  country.  This,  of  oovu'se,  is  almost 
entirely  impossible  if  he  wants  to  go  home 
each  night.  8o  he  settles  for.  Instead  of  the 
farm  he  really  envisions,  a  ranch  house  In  a 
suburbcm  area.  Unfortunately,  he  finds  that 
there  are  many  other  fathers  who  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing.  They  all  have  to 
commute  to  make  a  living.  Thus  the  men  of 
the  community  form  a  sort  of  informal  fra- 
ternity, going  to  work  on  the  8:09  and  coming 
home  each  night  on  the  5:05.  Here  the  trou- 
ble begins.  The  fathers  of  the  families,  be- 
ing in  the  city  all  day,  are  now  greatly  sepa- 
rated from  the  hcxne.  The  children  know 
.him  only  vaguely,  since  they  only  see  him  3 
or  4  hours  a  day.  The  Infants  thus  miss  the 
paternal  relationship  which  should  prove  so 
valuable  to  them  in  later  years.  "The  boys 
miss  -the  firm,  stable  hands  guiding  them 
through  life;  the  girls  miss  their  conceived 
perfect  man.  As  a  result,  the  children  as  a 
whole  become  more  unstable,  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  flourishes. 

An  even  more  hideous  effect  stems  from  the 
sustained  marital  relationship;  the  woman  of 
the  house  becomes  far  more  Independent  in 
her  thinking.  She  finds  things  to  do  while 
hubby  Is  at  the  office.  She  may  get  a  Job, 
for  Instance,  in  some  store  or  organization. 
Moreover,  due  to  the  lack  of  time  spent  vrith 
her  beloved  spouse,  her  views  begin  to  differ 
from  those  of  her  husband.  These  differ- 
ences could  only  be  resolved  by  constant 
companionship  with  her  beloved  one.  As  a 
result  of  argiunants  of  this  trivial  nature,  the 
husband  and  the  wife  get  further  and  fur- 
ther away  frocn  each  other  and  the  divorce 
rate  steadily  climbs. 

How,  moreover,  are  the  fathers  affected? 
What-  happens  to  them  whUe  leading  this 
hustle-bustle  life  of  commuting?  To  start 
with,  they  become  extremely  rixndown  and 
tired.  After  a  hard  day,  they  have  barely 
enough  strength  to  climb  Into  their  beds. 
Through  this  lack  of  energy,  they  lose  in- 
terest in  everything  except  their  work  and 
sleep.  They  cease  to  read  books — no  time  for 
that.  They  stop  all  hobbies.  They  play  no 
sports  and  consequently  become  fat  and  out 
of  shape.  The  men  become  sloppy  and  un- 
clean. They  find  little  time  to  do  such  in- 
significant chores  as  polishing  their  shoes, 
getting  a  good  shave,  or  making  sure  their 
clothes  are  properly  cleaned  and  pressed. 
They  often  go  to  work  with  egg  still  on  their 
faces  or  spots  on  their  ties.  This,  moreover, 
influences  their  children  and  they  too  be- 
come very  messy,  dirty  and  ill  groomed, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  community  Itself  also  suffers  in  the 
hands  of  this  sort  of  a  person.  The  whole 
society  revolves  around  a  core  of  status- 
seeking  businessmen.  There  is  so  much 
"trying  to  beat  the  Joneses"  that  it  even 
affects  the  children.  The  kids,  are  only 
allowed  to  play  with  certain  people.  Classes 
are  formed  and  strictly  obeyed,  even  to  the 
extent  of  governing  which  part  of  town  to 
Battle  in.  Each  small  district  forms  its  own 
social  group  and  even  its  own  area  govern- 
ment in  some  cases.  Everybody  lives  to  talk 
about  other  people's  faults  and  to  spread 
false  rumors  behind  their  neighbors'  backs. 

How  does  this  affect  you?  In  most  cases 
it  affects  you  directly.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  boys  at  Choate  come  from  urban  or  sub- 
urban districts.  How  could  it  affect  you.  if 
you  are  not  one  of  these  areas?  The  United 
States  is  growing  all  the  time.  Small  towns 
are  growing  into  great  cities.  Perhaps  your 
village  Is  next  on  fate's  list.    How  can  you 


stop  this  decline  in  society?    If  anyone  knew, 
he  would  have  the  secret  of  Utopia. 

Each  day  Into  tba  great  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion— New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles — 
swarm  thousands  of  suburban  businessmen. 
Each  day.  at  the  hour  of  6  or  6  in  the 
afternoon,  the  same  thousands  of  suburban 
businessmen  swarm  out  of  the  cities  to  their 
homea  in  suburbia.  Each  day.  the  business- 
men spend  1  to  3  hours  transporting  them- 
selves to  and  irxxaa.  their  offices  In  the  cities. 
Each  day,  the  subiu-banite  keeps  the  stock 
market  moving  through  his  Investments. 
Each  day,  the  suburban  businessman  acts  as 
an  agent  for  this  investor.  Each  day,  sub- 
urban businessmen  run  the  various  advertis- 
ing agencies.  Each  day,  suburban  business- 
men run  this  Nation. 


It's  Time  for  a  Change, 
Says  Bob  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r- 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Congress- 
man Bob  Wilson,  addressed  a  gathering 
at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  hi  Penobscot 
County,  Maine,  and  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  in  the  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News,  of  February  13. 
1964,  concerning  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's talk: 

Show    or    Girrs    Asked    bt    California 

CONOaCSSMAN 

(By  Nelle  Penley) 

.Lashing  out  at  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Representative  Bob  Wilson,  Republi- 
can, of  California,  declared  Wednesday  eve- 
ning that  "If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  a 
change  in  our  foreign  policy  and  for  an  end 
to  peaceful  coexistence  and  those  who  are 
pushing  it — it  is  now." 

Wilson  addressed  more  than  150  Republi- 
cans at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  held  at  Pilots 
Grill  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Penob- 
scot County  GOP  Committee. 

Citing  the  armed  conflicts  now  going  on 
in  the  world.  Wilson  said  already  all  but  5 
of  the  36  Independent  African  States  have 
abandoned  any  pretense  of  democracy. 
"These,"  he  declared,  "are  Just  a  few  of  the 
current  crop  of  coexistence  bankruptcies." 
He  also  mentioned  French  President  de 
Gaulle's  recognition  of  Red  China  and  the 
Cyprus,  Cuba,  and  Panama  crises. 

He  told  the  group  that  he  mentioned  this 
complete  collapse  of  our  foreign  policy  house 
of  cards,  because  it  has  cost  us,  since  we 
started  to  buy  peace  at  any  price,  more  than 
SlOO  billion. 

"We've  tried  to  give  and  it  hasn't  worked. 
We've  tried  give  in — it  hasn't  worked.  Let's 
try  give  up  all  this  expensive  shilly-shallying 
and  show  some  guts,"  the  speaker  urged 
pointing  out  that  he  felt  this  approach 
would  work. 

"Let's  tell  the  world  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
through  .  with  catering  to  Conmiunist 
capers — is  through  with  being  the  live  one 
for  global  beatniks — is  going  to  give  back 
with  interest  the  shin  kicks  he's  been  get- 
ting and  give  them  back  In  a  much  more 
vital  place." 

"Isn't  that  what  every  partiotlc  American 
wants?"  he  asked. 

Speaking  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  Wil- 
son said  the  Republican  Party  has  always 
been  the  party  of  freedom.  When  slavery 
became  an  Issue,  he  said,  there  was  no  talk 
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IN  THE  HOUi  ■  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd  ly,  February  19,  1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  national 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Josei^  J.  Lombardo,  of 
In  a  recent  fi>eech  vlg- 
the  establishment  of  a 
tietween  Red  Cuba  and  the 


he  VFW  suggestion,  Com- 
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Bed  effort  to  embarrass. 

the  United  States  from 

lital  Panama  Canal. 


This  Is  no  spur-of-the-moment  incident 
and  the  United  States  must  take  positive 
and  effective  measures  for  our  own  strategic 
safety.  Therefore,  our  Oovernment  should 
Immediately  establish  a  naval  patrol — a 
quarantine — between  Castro's  Cuba  and  the 
Panama  Canal  area.  The  piurpoee  of  this 
patrol  would  be  to  prevent  the  further  ex- 
port of  Red  subversion,  weapons,  and  propa- 
ganda from  Cuba  to  Panama  and  all  Cen- 
tral America. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
much  precedent  from  such  a  quarantine  pa- 
trol. One  was  established  by  President  El- 
senhower during  the  Honduran  crisis.  Also, 
President  Kennedy  put  elements  of  the  2d 
Fleet  between  Cuba  and  the  Etomlnlcan  Re- 
public during  the  crisis  resulting  from  the 
assassination  of  Trujillo.  In  both  Instances 
a  purxxMC  was  to  prevent  Cuban -based  Com- 
munists from  exploiting  the  troubled  areas 
If  such  action  w^as  Justified  then,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was,  then  a  similar  naval  patrol  be- 
tween Red  Cuba  and  the  Panama  area  is  fully 
Justified  now.  Such  a  patrol  would  in  a 
real  sense  be  a  quarantine,  preventing  com- 
munism from  fvu'ther  poisoning  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  longtime  friends  in  Cen- 
tral America 

Concluding,  Commander  Lombaido 
said: 

We  had  better  let  our  friends,  as  well  a.s 
our  enemies,  know  that  we  don't  intend  to  be 
Intimidated  by  the  mobs,  and  we  aren't  go- 
ing to  knuckle  under  to  arrogant  demands  to 
renegotiate  our  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  If  we  ever  agree  to  renegotiating  our 
authority  In  the  U.S.  zone,  then  we  will 
have  triggered  a  chain  reaction  of  disaster. 
and  our  base  rights  at  Ouantanamo  Bay  will 
be  the  next  Communist  target  lor  negotia- 
tion. 

Commander  Lombardos  statement 
gains  additional  merit  and  force  in  view 
of  the  timely  article  by  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Re,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  in  the  January  Air  Force  Judge 
Advocate  General's  bulletin.  Dr.  Re  Is  a 
professor  of  law  at  St.  John's  University 
School  of  Law  and  Is  currently  on  leave 
of  absence.  He  received  his  B.S. — cum 
laude — and  LL.  B. — summa  cum  laude — 
degrees  from  St.  John's  University,  his 
J.S.D.  degree  from  New  York  University. 
He  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Section  of  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  bar,  and  holds 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve — JAG — International  Af- 
fairs Division— MOARS—OTJAG.  Head- 
quarters, USAP. 

I  would  like  to  insert  herewith  m  the 
Congressional  Recxjrd  Dr.  Re's  excellent 
analysis  of  the  Cuba  quarantine : 

The  QtTARANTure  or  Cttba  in  International 

Law 

(By  Edward  D  Re) 

'This  urgent  transformation  of  Cuba  into 
an  important  strategic  base — by  the  presence 
of  these  large,  long-range,  and  clearly  of- 
fensive weapons  of  sudden  mass  destruc- 
tion— constitutes  an  explicit  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  aU  the  Americas  in 
flagrant  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  Rio 
Pact  of  1947.  the  traditions  of  this  Nation 
and  hemisphere,  the  Joint  resolution  of 
the  87th  Congress,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  my  own  public  warnings  to  the 
Soviets 

"Neither  the  United  Statese  of  America  nor 
the  world  community  of  natlorvs  can  tolerate 
deliberate  deception  and  offensive  threats 
on  the  part  ot  any  nation,  large  or  small 


We  no  longer  live  In  a  world  where  only 
the  actual  firing  of  weapons  represents  a 
s\afflclent  challenge  to  a  nation's  seciu-ity 
to  constitute  maximum  peril.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons are  so  destructive  and  ballistic  missiles 
are  so  swift  that  any  substantially  in- 
creased possibility  of  their  use  or  any  sud- 
den change  in  their  deployment  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  definite  threat  to  peace 

"The  1930's  taught  us  a  clear  lesson:  Ag- 
gressive conduct.  If  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked and  unchallenged,  ultimately  leads 
to  war.  This  Nation  is  opposed  to  war 
We  are  also  true  to  our  word. 

"In  the  defense  of  our  own  security  and 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and  tuider 
the  authority  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  endorsed  by  the  resolution  of 
Congress.  I  have  directed  that  the  following 
initial  steps  be  taken  Immediately: 

"First.  To  halt  this  offensive  buildup,  a 
strict  qviarantlne  on  all  -offensive  military 
equipment  under  shipment  to  Cuba  is  being 
initiated.  All  ships  of  any  kind  bound  for 
Cuba  from  whatever  nation  or  port  will,  if 
found  to  contain  cargoes  of  offensive  weap- 
ons, be  turned  back.  This  quarantine  will 
be  extended.  If  needed,  to  other  types  of  cargo 
and  carriers. 

"Our  goal  is  not  the  victory  of  might  but 
the  vindication  of  right — not  peace  at  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom,  but  both  peace  and  free- 
dom, here  in  this  hemisphere  and,  we  hope. 
around  the  world." 

I.    INTIODUCTION 

In  these  stirring  words,  on  October  22.  1962. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  announced  to 
the  world  the  U.S.  qiiarantine  at  Cuba. 
With  an  already  assured  place  in  history,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  that  his- 
toric day.  thus  revealed  to  a  world  explosive 
with  tension  and  fear,  a  new  device  of  the 
international  legal  order.  Specifically  aimed 
against  Cuba's  definite  threat  to  the  peace, 
and  with  a  clear  realization  of  the  dreadful 
risks,  the  United  States  embarked  upon  a 
quarantine  of  Cuba. 

In  assessing  the  perll-lnfested  times  that 
preceded  and  followed  the  President's  historic 
decision,  future  historians  may  well  agree 
that  the  quarantine  of  Cuba  was  the  most 
significant  single  event  of  this  era.  Fully 
cognizant  of  the  speed  and  destructive  fm-ce 
of  nuclear  weapons,  that  decision,  by  re- 
affirming a  free  nation's  love  of  freedcxn  more 
than  peace,  thereby  preserved  both  peace  and 
freedom. 

Indeed,  much  will  be  written  concerning 
the  momentous  decision  of  that  fateful  day. 
Historians,  however  objective,  will  empha- 
size certain  aspects  of  the  event  from  the 
viewpoint  of  their  particular  Interest 
Whether  viewed  politically,  philosophically 
or  militarily,  all  authors  will  have  a  gretit 
deal  to  record  for  future  generations. 

To  the  lawyer,  whose  professional  disci- 
pline Instinctively  causes  him  to  question  thp 
legality  of  all  human  action,  the  foremost 
question  will  concern  the  legal  basis  of  the 
quarantine.  Indeed,  it  is  a  tribute  to  thf 
lawyer  that  he  will  permit  his  thoughts  to 
focus  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  action- 
even  though  his  very  survival  might  Imi\c 
been  in  the  balance. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  much  will  be  writ- 
ten about  the  quarantine  of  Cuba.  Many 
phases  of  this  emerging  literature  are  al- 
ready apparent  to  the  legal  scholar.  For 
the  international  lawyer,  the  questions  will 
be  very  sfjecific  and  sharply  defined.  What 
are  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1947 — the 
Rio  Pnct — that  authorized  the  announced 
action?  Are  there  provisions  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  that  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  legality  of  that  decision?  Did 
there  exist  generally  accepted  principles  of 
international  law  pertaining  to  a  quarantine 
of  Cuba?  What  are  the  traditions  of  this  Na- 
tion and  hemisphere,  and  on  what  pro- 
mulgations are  they  based? 
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Presumably,  at  some  point  the  discussion 
must  come  to  gripe  with  the  basic  question 
whether  the  concepts  of  international  law, 
particularly  those  surroiindlng  19th  century 
naval  warfare,  are  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
problems  ushered  in  by  the  nuclear  age. 
Since  the  action  against  Cuba  was  a  quaran- 
tine, the  lawyer  Inevitably  must  anticipate 
the  question  "How  does  a  quarantine  differ 
from  a  blockade?" 

Even  the  most  cursory  answer  would  have 
to  conunence  with  the  concepts  of  Interna- 
tional law  that  deal  with  those  acts  of  a 
nation  termed  "acts  short  of  war."  The  lay- 
man will  now  learn  that  the  blockade  is  only 
one  of  these  acts  and  that  the  term  Itself 
refers  to  two  different  actions,  depending 
upon  whether  It  is  a  belligerent  or  a  pacific 
blockade.  Soon,  in  a  genuine  attempt  to  en- 
lighten, the  international  lawyer  will  find 
himself  explaining  not  only  the  legal  aspects 
of  blockade,  but  also  other  more  or  less  re- 
lated notions  such  as  embargo,  interdiction, 
intervention,  reprisal  and  retorsion.  These 
terms,  although  well  known  to  the  interna- 
tional lawyer  and  therefore  capable  of  defi- 
nition, assume  new  meaning  depending  upon 
time,  place,  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
Such,  the  layman  will  be  told,  is  the  flexi- 
bility and  BdaptabUlty  of  the  law.  Still,  the 
question  will  persist,  "Why  a  quarantine?" 
and  how  does  it  differ  from  these  other  no- 
tions "well  known  to  the  international  law- 
yer"? 

n.  LXCAUTT  Of  nrrZBNATIONAI.  LAW 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  the  outset  to  note 
certain  Jurisprudential  dlfilcxilties  that  exist 
in  defining  the  notion  of  legality  in  the  in- 
temaUonal  dense.  The  difficulty  goes  to  the 
very  roots  of  International  law.  Austinlan 
jxuUtB  often  observe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  international  law  in  the  strict  legal 
sense  and  that  the  concept  of  legality,  there- 
fore, is  largely  meaningless.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  international  lawyer  may  point  to 
a  host  of  principles  that  actually  exist,  and 
are  in  fact  observed  by  the  community  of 
nations.  Whether  this  observance  or  com- 
pliance Is  ultimately  founded  upon  mutual 
or  unilateral  self-interest,  the  effectiveness 
of  various  international  sanctions,  or  the 
dictates  of  necessity,  poses  interesting  Juris- 
'prudential  questions.  Clearly  the  legaUty  of 
an  act  in  the  international  legal  sense  m\ist 
be  ultimately  concerned  with  the  aims  of  in- 
ternational law  Itself.  These  alms  or  pur- 
poses may  range  from  the  fostering  of  peace 
and  the  advancement  of  human  clvUlzatlon 
to  simple  self-preservation.  It  is  this  un- 
settied  atmosphere  surrounding  the  basic 
aims  of  international  law  that  beclouds  the 
legality  of  international  acts  such  as  the 
quarantine  of  Cuba. 

Not  only  the  international  lawyer,  but 
dlplomate  and  those  concerned  with  foreign 
poUcy  may  wish  to  make  additional  in- 
quiries. Does  the  act  offend  the  interna- 
tional conscience?  Does  it  further  world 
peace  and  cwder?  Is  it  reasonable  in  con- 
ception and  in  execution?  Are  there  anal- 
ogous precedents  in  international  law? 

The  student  also  knows  of  other  relevant 
aspects  of  international  law.  For  example 
under  the  traditional  interaatlonal  law  of 
^  reprlsaU,  some  acts  admittedly  Illegal  may 
under  certain  circumstances,  become  legal 
or  Justifiable.  Other  acts  which  are  nor- 
mally  considered  unlawful  In  time  of  peace 
may  be  lawful  in  time  of  war.  And  Inter- 
national law  has  finally  begun  seriously  to 
question  the  legality  of  war  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  legality  of  the  Cuban 
qtiarantine  may  be  examined  in  light  of  the 
two  chief  sources  of  international  law.  The 
first  U  customary  international  law,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  custom  and  usage  ot 
countries.  This  source  Is  "based  upon  the 
common  consent  of  nations  extending  over 
a  period  of  time  of  sxifflcient  duration  to 


cause  it  to  become  crystallized  into  a  rule 
of  conduct." '  The  second  is  conventional 
international  law,  which  consists  of  treaties, 
pronouncements  of  foreign  offices,  state- 
ments by  writers,  and  decisions  of  certain 
national  and  international  tribunals.' 

m.     THI     QtrASAIfTINZ     UNDER     CTTSTOUART 
INTXSNATIONAI.  LAW 

(a)   History  of  the  term 

The  quarantine^of  Cuba  has  been  referred 
to  by  several  tities.  Although  many  have 
described  It  as  a  "limited  naval  blockade," 
the  U.S.  proclamation  was  actually  entitled 
"Interdiction  of  the  Delivery  of  Offensive 
Weapons  to  Cuba." »  The  term  "quaran- 
tine," even  apart  from  its  common  meanings 
In  medical  and  legal  practice,  has  had  a  long 
history  in  maritime  law.  It  originally  meant 
a  period  of  40  days,  during  which  a  ship 
arriving  in  port,  and  suspected  of  being  In- 
fected with  a  malignant  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, was  obliged  to  forbear  all  Intercourse 
with  the  shore.  The  word  is  stiU  used  in  a 
wider  sense  to  indicate  any  forced  stoppage 
of  travel,  communication,  or  intercourse, 
due  to  contagion  or  infections — including  the 
spreading  of  plant  and  animal  pests  on  land 
or  by  sea.  Although  the  Imposition  of  a 
traditional  quarantine  was  Indeed  a  fcn-ceful 
and  unfriendly  display  of  power.  It  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  a  peaceful  act  of 
self-preservation. 

Apart  from  the  obvloxis  analogy  to  the 
spread  of  disease.  President  Kennedy's  choice 
of  this  term  to  describe  the  Cuban  blockade 
may  be  regarded  as  extremely  significant. 
Rather  than  utilize  the  warlike  language  of 
blockade,  the  President  indicated,  from  the 
very  beginning,  an  intent  to  characterize  the 
act  as  essentially  peacef  til. 

(b)   Acts  short  of  tear 

Referring  solely  to  the  limited  naval 
blockade  of  Cuba,  the  quarantine  may  be 
Included  in  the  series  of  measures  in  that 
area  of  international  law  entitled  "Acts 
Short  of  War."  These  acts  may  range  from 
minor  international  Insults,  such  as  placing 
a  lesser  official  in  charge  of  a  consulate,  to 
substantially  warlike  acts  short  of  formally- 
declared  war  Itself.  International  law  has 
sought  to  categorize  and  define  these  acts 
short  of  war  by  listing  them  In  order  of  their 
severity  and  by  defining  their  respective 
elements.  The  spectrum  includes  such 
actions  as  the  imposition  of  higher  tariffs, 
restrictions  on  currency,  the  sequestration 
of  foreign  property,  the  severing  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  other  acts  of  interna- 
tional harassment.  The  cold  war  of  this 
decade  has  added  several  measures  to  the 
list:  Jamming  of  radio  broadcasts,  propa- 
ganda barrages,  denunciations  before  various 
international  organizations,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  ccMnpetitive  governments,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few. 

It  has  been  Indicated  that  certain  acts 
short  of  war,  although  unlawful  In  time  of 
peace,  may  be  lawfiU  in  time  of  war.  It 
has  also  been  said  of  these  retaliatory  meas- 
ures that  they  "have  come  about  by  the 
absence  of  law-enforcing  machinery  in  In- 
ternational law.  Thus,  a  method  has  been 
developed  that  Is  not  war  and  yet  Is  Intended 
to  redress  wrongs  committed  by  another 
state  forcefully  and  summarily." « 

(c)  Retaliation,  retorsion,  arui  reprisal 
The  terms  "retaliation."  "retorsion,"  and 
"reprisal"  are  generally  used  loosely  and  in- 
terchangeably to  describe  these  acts  short 
of  war.  Retaliation,  the  most  general  term. 
Is  not  a  technical  concept  and  does  not 
have  a  well-defined  meaning.  Retorsion  Is 
used  to  define  those  acts  that  are  legal  but 
deliberately  vmklnd  and  discourteous  which 
are  taken  to  redress  prior  acts  likewise  legal 
but  also  unkind  and  discotirteoua.  Increases 
of  tariff  rates  are  a  familiar  example. 
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Reprisals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually 
defined  as  injurious  and  otherwise  interna- 
tionally illegal  acts  of  one  state  that  are 
permitted  as  measiires  of  redress  against  an- 
other state  for  Its  own  international  delin- 
quency. These  may  take  a  great  variety  of 
forms. 

Traditional  International  law  has  recog- 
nized three  conditions  which  wov^d  Justify 
a  reprisal.  First,  the  reprisal  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  act  contrary  to  international  law. 
Second,  it  must  be  preceded  by  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  redress.  FinaUy.  the  reprisal 
must  be  commensurate  with  or  proportionate 
to  the  Ulegal  act  committed. 

The  distinction  between  retorsion  and  re- 
prisal Is  often  vague  and  ill-drawn.  Histori- 
cally, there  has  e  isted  some  element  of  force 
and  seizure  In  reprisals,  the  concept  apj>ar- 
ently  having  originated  from  the  "letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal"  Issued  to  private  per- 
sons to  enable  them  to  avenge  a  wrong  or 
secure  a  remedy.*  Although  the  term  "re- 
prisal" Is  often  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  in- 
clude all  coercive  measures,  in  Its  narrower 
sense  It  Is  used  to  describe  an  act  ordlnarUy 
Illegal  but  Justified  against  a  prior  violation 
of  international  law. 

(d)   Embargo,  Pacific  blockade  and        -- 
belligerent  blockade 

Traditional  international  law  has  recog- 
nized several  different  types  of  naval  repris- 
als. Embargo  is  a  special  form  in  which 
vessels  of  the  delinquent  state  are  detained 
in  the  ports  of  the  State  that  Imposes- the 
embargo.  A  blockade.  In  general,  oooslsts 
In  the  cutting  off  of  a  foreign  port  or  coast 
by  means  of  a  naval  operation.  Two  types 
of  blockade  are  recognized  in  international 
law.  A  pacific  blockade  is  the  prevention  of 
maritime  communication  with  a  foreign  port 
by  the  use  of  fc»xx  without  technically  de-  • 
stroylng  peaceful  relations.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  term  is  essentiaUy  a  contradictory 
one,  since  a  pacific  blockade  may  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  war  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
leads  to  war.  Although  in  the  past,  pacific 
blockades  have  varied  greatiy  in  nature,  they 
have  generally  been  termed  pacific  if  the 
blockading  state  does  not  Intend  the  block- 
ade ss  an  act  of  war  or  if  the  blockaded 
state  does  not  choose  to  regard  it  as  such. 

It  has  been  observed,  somewhat  cynlcaUy, 
that  pacific  blockade  has  been  utilized  prin- 
cipally by  the  major  powers  who  do  not  wish 
the  inconvenience  of  war  with  iii*\*iiyr  coun- 
tries. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pacific  block- 
ade has  a  long  history  in  international  law 
and  is  generally  recognized  as  an  effective 
means  of  hastening  a  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  without  recourse  to  war. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
pacific  blockade  upon  the  vessels  of  third 
nations.  The  weight  of  authority,  however, 
seems  to  favor  the  view  that  a  pacific  block- 
ade may  not  be  enforced  against  the  vessels 
of  t]|^  nations.* 

In  contrast  to  the  pacific  blockade,  a  bel- 
ligerent blockade  Is  one  carried  on  dtuing  a 
state  of  war.  Although  It  Is  ap  unequivo- 
cally hostile  measure  of  war  against  the 
enemy,  its  principal  object  is  to  cut  off  trade 
and  communications  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  port  or  induce  a  surrender  by  force.  It  Is 
essentially  a  strategic  pressure  move  having 
military  and  economic  significance.  Ttie  bel- 
ligerent blockade  may  range  from  tha  de 
facto  or  simple  blockade  declared  by  a  local 
commanding  officer  to  the  pubUc  or  govern- 
mental blockade  established  by  a  formail  act 
of  state.  As  far  as  neutrals  are  concerned, 
the  {x-erequislte  elements  at  a  beUlgerent 
blockade  are  knowledge,  which  may  be  ac- 
complished either  by  public  declaration  or 
actual  notification  ot  vessels,  and  effective- 
ness of  execution.^  Enforcement  methods 
have  varied  considerably:  the  vessel  or  its 
cargo  (or  both)  may  be  forfeited,  turned 
back,  e8C(»-ted  out  of  the  area  to  another 
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pacific  intent,  and  fulfilled  more  closely  the 
conditions  of  a  pacific  blockade. 

Some  have  assailed  the  quarantine  as  a 
complete  and  drastic  departure  from  tradi- 
tional International  law  and  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  As  may  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  International  legal  struc- 
ture, such  is  not  the  case.  Looked  upon  as  a 
whole,  the  quarantine  is  Indeed  a  new  form 
of  reprisal.  Upon  closer  scrutiny,  however. 
It  nu^y  be  seen  that  each  individual  element 
of  the  quarantine  has  precedent  In  customary 
International  law.  There  are  no  new  ele- 
ments as  such  in  the  quarantine;  rather,  it 
involved  a  novel  combination  of  traditional 
elements.  A  study  of  its  proclamation,  the 
implementing  orders  of  execution,  ita  actual 
operation,  motives,  and  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  cannot  but  Impress  the  stu- 
Oent  with  the  fact  that  the  q\iarantine  was 
actually  carefully  modeled  to  fit  Into  the 
existing  international  legal  jjattern — t-o  ex- 
tend it  and  adapt  it  to  a  new  situation  with- 
out impairing  lt&  fundamental  precepts. 

The  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  Inter- 
national law,  like  any  other  area  of  law.  i.s 
manifest  in  the  continued  evolution  of  older 
concepts  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  world.  Just  as  pacific  bloclcade 
was  an  outgrowth  of  older  principles,  the 
quarantine  was  a  newer  form  of  reprisal  As 
such,  it  has  taken  its  place  somewhere  be- 
tween the  classic  forms  of  belligerent  and 
pacific  blockade,  although  far  closer  to  the 
pacific  blockade. 

Let  us  proceed  to  Investigate  the  relation 
of  the  quarantine  to  the  right  of  national 
and  collective  self-defense  as  reflected  In 
conventional  international  law. 

That  relation  must  be  examined  in  light  of 
the  prior  acts  of  Cuba,  the  principles  of  self- 
defense,  and  the  applicable  hemispheric 
treaty  obligations.  The  stark  reality  of  the 
situation  is  set  f<M-th  in  the  previously 
quoted  words  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
speed  of  ballistic  missiles  and  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  nuclear  weapons  set  the  stage 
for  the  problems  that  face  nations  in  the 
20th  century.  Could  legal  concepts  such  as 
thoee  surrounding  the  notion  of  blockade, 
developed  to  cope  with  19th  century  aspects 
of  naval  warfare,  adequately  meet  the  im- 
minent problem  that  had  to  be  solved? 

IV.    THE      QUAXANTINK       UNDK*      CONVENTIONAL 
INTZBNATIONAL  LAW 

The  framework  of  conventional  interna- 
tional law  in  which  the  legality  of  the  Cu- 
ban quarantine  must  be  investigated  con- 
sists of  the  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party.  Including  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  varloiu  regional  organiza- 
tions authorized  and  recognized  by  that 
organ.  It  also  Includes  other  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  par- 
ties, together  with  the  various  declarations 
of  individual  and  collective  national  intent 
(a)  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,"  en- 
tered Into  as  a  binding  treaty  by  the  United 
States,  Is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Article 
1(1)  of  the  charter  sets  forth  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  as  follows : 

"To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  tMing  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  International  law. 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  International 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace." 

Article  2(3)  provldee  that  "All  members 
shall  settle  their  International  disputes  by 
pecu:eful  means  In  such  a  manner  that  In- 
ternational peaoe  and  security,  and  justice, 
are  not  endangered.'*    This  provision  Is  not 


an  absolute  restriction  against  the  use  of 
force.  Although  article  2(4)  provides  that 
"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  the  preamble  of  the 
charter  expressly  provides  for  the  use  of 
armed  force  "in  the  common  Interest." 

Procedures  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes  are  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  charter.  Article  33(1),  for  instance, 
provides  that  "The  parties  to  any  dispute, 
the  gontliiuance  of  which  Is  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort 
to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 
.\rticle  35  provides  that  nations  nmy  bring 
the  dispute  to  the  attention  of  the  Secvirlty 
Council  or  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  and  If  this 
means  falls,  they  are  obliged  by  article  37 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Security  Council. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  v€u-lous  meas- 
ures "not  involving  the  use  of  armed  force" 
that  may  be  employed  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  enforce  Its  decisions.  Article  41  pro- 
vides that  "These  may  Include  complete  or 
partial  interruption  of  economical  relations 
and  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio, 
and  other  means  of  communication,  and  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations."  If  these 
means  prove  Inadequate,  "article  42  provides 
that  the  Security  Council  "may  take  such 
action  by  air.  sea,  or  land  forces,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Such  action  may 
include  demonstrations,  blockade,  and  other 
operations  by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations." 

It  may  therefore  be  seen  that  blockade  by 
the  sea  forces  of  a  member  nation  Is  specifi- 
cally provided  for  In  the  UlT.  Charter  as  a 
measure  of  enforcement  by  the  Security 
Council.  This  would  Indicate  that  the  quar- 
antine, as  a  means  of  enforcement,  is  not 
contrary  to  the  spirit  or  terms  of  the  charter 

In  the  course  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
Cuban  quarantine,  it  is  often  forgotten  that 
the  United  States  did  attempt  to  follow  the 
procedures  for  pacific  settlement  outlined  in 
article  33.  These  efforts  culminated  In  the 
request,  by  the  United  States  for  an  emer- 
gency session  of  the  Security  Council  on 
October  23,  1962,  It  Is  this  final  step,  under 
the  prescribed  United  Nations  procedure, 
that  has  subjected  the  action  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  charge  of  illegality.  Admit- 
tedly, the  quarantine  was  established  by 
Presidential  proclamation  on  October  23.  and 
not  by  the  Security  Council.  And  by  Its 
terms,  it  went  Into  effect  the  following  day. 
Hence,  it  is  further  pointed  out  that  the 
quarantine  had  already  been  announced 
when  the  United  States  sought  to  comply 
with  article  37  in  referring  the  dispute  to 
the  Security  Council.'* 

Although  the  United  States  had  sought  at 
all  stages  to  utilize  the  established  Ulf.  pro- 
cedure, Its  recourse  to  the  Security  Council 
chronologically  came  after  the  President's 
message  announcing  the  qiuurantlne.  In  ad- 
dition, the  subsequent  effective  proclama- 
tion was  n:iade  by  the  United  States,  not  the  * 
U.N.  Security  Council.  Were  theee  actions 
therefore  violative  of  the  Ul».  Charter? 
(b)   National  self-defense 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  reasonably 
to  be  found  In  article  61  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
That  article  provides: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measiires  necessary  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.     Measures  taken 
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by  members  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Coimcll  and  shall  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  tbe  Security  CoimcU  under  the  present 
charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as 
it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  cw 
restore  hi ter national  peace  and  security." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  right  of  self- 
defense  Is  an  Integral  peurt  of  International 
law  and  U  simply  reflected  and  codified  in 
article  81  of  the  charter.  Its  exercise,  there- 
•  fore,  while  legally  conforming  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  51  of  the  DJf.  Charter,  is 
not  ezcliislvely  dependent  upon  that  article 
for  Its  authority.  Clearly,  under  a  construc- 
tion that  is  meaningful  and  realistic  in  the 
present  posture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  bal- 
listic missiles,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  was  a  lawful 
exercise  of  the  basic  and  inherent  right  of 
national  self-defense. 

While  cogent  moral  reasons  lend  suppc»:t 
to  the  quarantine  of  Cuba,  speclflcally  It  is 
article  61  of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  refutes 
the  charge  of  Ulegallty.  After  a  reading  of 
article  61.  the  specific  charge  must  center 
around  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
"armed  attack"  In  that  article,  since  no 
"armed  attack"  had  been  launched  against 
the  United  States.  Can  these  words  be  rea- 
sonably Interpreted  to  contemplate  an  actual, 
physical  armed  attack  only?  Such  an  inter- 
pretation would  seem  to  be  divorced  from  the 
grim  realities  of  modern  warfare  and  cannot 
possibly  prevail  In  the  20th  century.  In 
an  era  of  Imminent  and  immediate  mass  de- 
struction, literal  adherence  to  the  concept  of 
actiial  armed  attack  Is  indeed  a  hollow  ar- 
gument. National  self-defense,  to  retain  any 
semblance  of  meaning  and  effectivenees 
must,  because  of  modem  armaments,  be  rea- 
sonably anticipatory  in  nature.  This  inter- 
pretation of  armed  attack,  as  Including  meas- 
ures bfwed  upon  reasonable  anticipatory 
self-defense.  Is  clearly  consistent  with  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  It  Is  not  remiss  to 
point  out  that  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
preserving  the  peace  by  not  allowing  ag- 
gressive conduct  to  grow  unchecked  and  un- 
challenged. 

(c)  Collective  self-defense;  regional  agencies 
Within  the  framework  of  the  UJ».  Charter, 
the  quarantine  is  not  only  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  national  self-defense 
recognised  by  article  61.  but  is  also  con- 
sUtent  with  the  alms  and  Ideals  of  the  UJf. 
Its  legality,  however,  also  rests  upon  the  pre- 
cepts of  collective  self-defense  as  expressly 
recognized  by  the  UJ».  Charter.  Article  62 
(1)  provides  for  the  existence  of  "regional 
arrangements  or  agencies  for  dealing  with 
such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  secxirlty  as  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided  that 
such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  ac- 
tivities are  consistent  with  the  pvu-poses  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations." 

Such  a  regional  orgtmlzatlon  is  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS)  which 
is  recognized  by  the  United  NaUons  as  com- 
ing within  article  62(1)  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Like  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Charter  of  the  OAS  «  Is  a  treaty  which  binds 
both  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
the  Charter  of  the  OAS  refiecta  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  a  considerable  degree.  ArUcle  16 
of  the  OAS  Charter  denies  the  right  of 
Intervention,  and  article  17  expresses  the 
customary  international  law  rule  that  the 
territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable.  Article  19. 
however,  provides  specifically  that  "Measures 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties 
do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  articles  16  and  17."  The 
OAS  Charter  thus  recognizes  and  implements 
other  existing  treaties,  including  the  Inter- 
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American  Treaty  of  Bedprocal  Assistanoe; 
i.e.,  the  Bio  Treaty  of  1»47. 

Chapter  V  of  the  OAS  Charter  summarizes, 
by  a  treaty  provision,  the  lntM--Anierlcan 
system  of  oollecttve  self-defense.  Article  34 
of  that  charter  provides: 

"Every  act  of  aggression  by  a  Stote  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  the  Inviolability 
of  the  territory  or  against  the  sovervign^ 
or   political   independence  of  an  American 
State  shall  be  considered  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  other  American  States." 
Chapter  V  further  provides  In  article  36: 
"If  the  inviolability  or   the   integrity  of 
the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political 
Independence  of  any  American  State  should 
be  affected  by  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  act 
of  aggression  that  is  not  an  armed  attack, 
or   by  an   extra-oonUnental   conflict,   or  by 
a   confUct   between   two  or  more   American 
States,   or   by  any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America, 
the  American  States,  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  of  continental  solidarity  or  col- 
lective self-defense,  shall  apply  the  meas- 
ures and  procedures  estaMlshed  In  the  spe- 
cial treaties  on  the  subject." 

Theee  provisions  Include  not  only  the  pro- 
cedures that  had  already  been  established  in 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  and  the  declarations 
that  had  been  in  effect  among  the  American 
States  tor  at  least  20  years  prior  to  the 
OAS  Charter,  but  also  the  later  reeoluttona 
of  Caracas  and  Punta  del  Bste  which 
broi^ht  the  international  Commtmist  con- 
spiracy within  the  ambit  of  article  25. 
(d)  Collective  self-defense;  other  treaties  and 
declarations;  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947 
The  OAS  Charter,  signed  In  1948,  was  the 
culmination  of  at  least  20  years  of  agree- 
ments, declarations,  and  resolutions  among 
the  American  States  concerning  thrir  mutual 
and  collective  self-defense  ot  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  many  of  which  are  legally 
binding  obligations  on  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  In  the  DeclaraUon  of  Linm  of  1988," 
for  Instance,  these  states  had  expressed  their 
"determination  to  make  effective  their  soli- 
darity" when  "the  peace,  security,  or  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  any  American  Republic 
is  thus  threatened  by  acts  of  any  nat\ire 
that  may  impair  them." 

Again,  In  the  DeclaraUon  of  Panama  of 
1989,"*  the  American  States  asserted  their 
righU  of  ooUective  security  and  self-defense 
over  large  segments  of  the  oceans  surround- 
ing North  and  South  America. 

In  the  act  of  Habana  of  1940,^  It  was 
speclficaUy  provided  that  "any  attempU  on 
the  part  of  a  non-American  State  against 
the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory, 
the  sovereignty  or  the  political  Independence 
of  an  American- £tate  will  l>e  considered  as 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  states  which 
signed  this  declaration." 

A  similar  provision  was  contained  In  the 
act  of  Chi^ultepec  of  1946."  This  act  fur- 
ther recommended  the  framing  of  a  postwar 
treaty  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  threats 
or  acts  of  aggression  against  any  American 
Republic  and  the  provision  of  corrective 
measures.  Including  the  tise  of  armed  force 
to  prevent  or  repel  aggression.  The  act  of 
Chapultepec  eventually  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  of  1947 — ^the  Rio  Treaty." 

The  preamble  of  this  treaty  states  that  "the 
obligation  of  mutual  assistance  and  common 
defense  of  the  American  Republics  is  essen- 
tially related  to  their  democratic  Ideals  and 
to  their  will  to  cooperate  permanenUy  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  a  policy  of  peace." 

The  preamble  further  provides  that  the 
American  States : 

"Have  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the 
objectives  stated  above,  to  conclude  the  fol- 
lowing treaty,  in  order  to  aasiire  peace, 
through  adeqiiate  means,  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive reciprocal  sssi stance  to  meet  armed 
attacks  against  any  American  State,  and  In 


order   to   deal   with    threats    of    aggression 
against  any  of  them." 

The  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
are  extremely  significant.  This  article  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

"If  the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  poUtlcal  inde- 
pendence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontinental  or 
Intracontlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  niight  endanger  the 
peaoe  of  America,  the  Cfrgan  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  Immediately  in  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  case 
of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the 
aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  continent." 

The  similarity  of  this  article  to  article  26 
of  the  OAS  Charter  should  be  noted.  Of 
particular  Importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
conc^t  of  armed  attack — the  same  as'  that 
of  article  61  of  the  U.N.  Charter — Is  herj 
amplified  and  extended  by  definition  to  in- 
clude "an  agression  which  Is  not  an  armed 
attack,  an  extracontinental  or  Intraconti- 
nental  confilct  or  any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America." 
This  extension,  as  variously  modified  in  both 
articles,  indeed  lends  support  to  the  more 
realistic  interpretation  of  the  same  words 
in  article  61  of  the  U  JI.  Charter. 

The  agreements  and  declarations  of  soli- 
darity of  the  American  States  did  not  end 
with  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  or  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS  in  1948.  In  Caracas,  in  1954,« 
the  10th  Inter-American  Conference  of 
American  Republics  condemned  the  CcHn- 
munlst  movement  "as  constituting  Inter- 
vention In  Am«ican  affairs."  expressed  "the 
detern;xination  of  the  American  States  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  protect  their  polit- 
ical Independence  against  the  Intervention 
of  International  communism,  acting  in  the 
interests  of  an  alien  despotism,"  and  declared 
that  the  "domination  or  control  of  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  any  American  State  by 
the  International  Communist  movement,  ex- 
tending to  this  hemisphere  the  political 
system  of  an  extracontinental  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
action  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties." 
Similarly,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  met  at  Pimta  del  Este. 
Uruguay,  In  January,  1962  "  to  consider  once 
again  the  threat  of  the  spread  of  Communist 
Ideals  and  conduct  In  Cuba.  As  a  result,  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  OAS  excluded 
the  Communist  Government  of  Cuba  from 
the  inter-American  system,  and  resolved  as 
follows : 

"1.  That  adherence  by  any  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism Is  Incompatible  with  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  allnement  of  such  a 
government  with  the  Communist  bloc  breaks 
tbe  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere. 
"2.  TtUiX,  the  present  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  has  officially  Indentified  itself  as  a 
Marvlst-Lenlnist  government.  Is  incompati- 
ble with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Inter-American  system. 

"3.  That  this  incompatibility  excludes  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  from  partici- 
pation in  the  inter- American  system. 

"4.  That  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  other  organs  and 
organizations  of  the  inter-American  system 
adopt  without  delay  the  measures  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  resolution." 

It  was  pursuant  to  article  38  of  the  OAS 
Charter  and  article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  that, 
on  October  23.  1063.  the  Coxmcil  al  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  met  in  its 
capacity   as   provisional    consultative   organ 
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of  *  *  *  large,  long-range,  and  clearly  offen- 
sive weapons  of  sudden  maaa  deetrucUoci"  an 
"explicit  threat  to  the  peace  and  seciir\ty  of 
all  the  Americas,"  President  Kennedy  cited 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1M7.  the  traditions  of  this 
Nation  and  hemlai^iere.  the  Joint  reeolution 
of  Congrees.  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  his  own  public  warnings  to  the 
Soviets. 

On  which  of  these,  then,  was  the  legality 
of  the  Cuban  quarantine  ultimately  based? 
First  of  all,  the  qxiarantine  was  a  legitimate 
exerclae  of  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense, 
a  right  recognized  by  article  61  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Secondly,  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Statee  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  it  was  an 
exercise  of  the  equally  inherent  right  of  col- 
lective self-defense,  a  right  also  recognized 
by  article  51  of  the  UJi.  Charter.  Finally. 
It  was  Justiflahle  on  broader  grounds,  both 
legal  and  moral:  That  of  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
seciirity  in  accordance  with  the  basic  goals 
of  international  law  and  the  Ideals  expressed 
in  t2ie  UJf.  Chacter. 

Scholars  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  actions  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviets  were 
In  themselvee  Illegal  under  International  law 
as  a  contravention,  not  only  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  but  as  acts  of  Interference,  aggres- 
sion and  threats  to  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
icans as  this  security  had  been  expressed  for 
at  least  34  years  in  solemnly  ratified  treaUee. 
declarations,  and  agreements.  Any  doabt  as 
to  the  illegality  of  the  Cuban  acts  against  the 
American  States  was  surely  dispelled  by  the 
reeolutlons  of  Caracas  and  Punta  del  Bste. 

We  have  already  examined  the  essential 
nature  of  the  quarantine  Itself  &e  a  new 
measure  in  international  law.  In  his  choice 
of  the  procedural  vehicle  to  be  used  to  en- 
force and  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  Amer- 
icas. President  Kennedy  acted  with  a  re- 
straint that  indicated  a  deep  reepect  for  the 
institutions,  concepts,  and  traditions  of  in- 
ternational law  and  a  desire  to  vindicate  the 
UJ7.  and  OAS  Charters.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  may  be  argued  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  quarantine  Itself  and  Its  accept- 
ance by  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  its 
peaceful  intent,  and  the  ends  It  sought  to 
accomplish  are  indeed  eloquent  testimony  of 
its  legaUty. 

The  world  has  recently  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic change  from  the  19th  century  con- 
cepts at  naval  warfare.  Because  of  the 
striking  power  and  almost  Incredible  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  modem  armaments, 
new  means  have  had  to  be  devised  to  meet 
present  needs.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
traditional  international  law  was  no  longer 
capable  of  regulating  nuclear  warfare  In  the 
legal  terms  at  the  prevlotts  century.  With 
the  Cuban  quarantine,  we  have  seen  the 
emergence  of  a  new  vital  concept  for  the 
regulation  of  this  modem  warfare — one 
which  has  evolved  naturally  and  organically 
from  the  traditional  international  law. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  although  the 
law  -must  be  stable,  it  cannot  stand  still. 
This  being  so,  we  are  Indeed  privileged  to 
witness,  in  this  century,  a  new  device  of  the 
international  legal  order  whose  application 
in  the  quarantine  of  Cuba  helped  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  may  in  the  futvire  help  to 
presonre  our  very  civilization. 
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within  Its  terms)  also  operates  as  an  excep- 
tion to  art.  53,  which  prohibits  regional  agen- 
cies from  taking  "enforcement  action"  with- 
out prior  authorization  of  the  Security 
Council. 


Much  Ado  on  ForeiffB  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALiroainA 
IN  THE  HOUBS  OF  REPRBSSfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
fit»n  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
February  6,  1964: 

iNsms  Rspoit:  Much  Ado  ov  FoaxxoN  Ad 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Waskxnoton. — ^After  much  ado  but  little 
action.  President  Joh^u<m's  fcveign  aid  com- 
mittee— ^featuring  Ball,  Bell.  Bundy,  Black, 
Bullitt  and  Co. — is  about  ready  to  disband. 

It  was  a  nobis  idea,  this  committee  to  study 
foreign  aid.  But  it  never  had  a  chance.  It 
never  even  had  a  name. 

In  the  first  place,  President  Kennedy  tried 
the  "Let's  appoint  a  committee"  approach  to 
get  foreign  aid  oft  the  congressional  shoals 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Instead  of  helping, 
this  committee,  headed  by  Lucius  Clay,  in- 
advertently shot  more  holes  in  the  leaky 
vessel,    "nie  experience  was  sobering. 

In  the  second  place,  congressional  disagree- 
ments over  how  to  package  foreign  aid  for 
easy  handling  on  Capitol  Hill  seem  irrecon- 
cilable. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbkioht,  of  Arkansas,  a 
Johnson  confidant  and  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  has  been  vainly 
arguing  In  favor  of  dismantling  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  aid  bill  and  distributing 
them  throughout  the  Oovemment  (and  in 
different  committees  of  Congress).  For  ex- 
ample, he  wants  all  military  aid  split  out  of 
the  bill — and  out  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
nationiU  Development  (AID) — and  turned 
over  to  the  Pentagon. 

President  Johnson  leans  toward  this  ap- 
proach himself.  But  Representative  Thomas 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the 
House  Fc»«lgn  Affairs  Committee,  has  written 
a  personal  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  sternly  opposing  the  move. 

E^ven  if  MoBOAir  and  Fulbsight  agreed, 
however,  they  could  not  persuade  two  of  the 
trustees  of  Congress:  Senator  Richaeo  B. 
rttssxlx  and  Representative  Caju.  Vinson,  the 
prestigious  Georgians  who  head  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committees. 

If  the  military  portion  of  the  bill  were 
sliced  away,  it  would  have  to  be  handled  by 
these  two  committees.  Vinson  has  said  he 
would  whip  through  a  resolution  referring 
it  right  back  to  Morgan's  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

And  Morgan  insists  that  if  Pulbrigbt's 
plan  were  adopted,  the  administration  would 
lose  a  dozen  or  so  House  committee  votes 
for  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bUl  this 
spring.  Military  aid,  Morgan  claims,  is  the 
sweetener  needed  to  move  the  \inpopular  aid 
bill  through  his  committee  each  year. 

President  Johnson's  Foreign  Aid  Panel, 
which  taxied  down  the  runway  with  char- 
acteristic floiu-ish  on  December  26,  never 
really  got  off  the  ground.  One  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  example,  is  Sargent  Shriver,  the 
head  of  the  Peace  Corps.  But  the  President 
sent  Shriver  on  a  global  tour  soon  after  the 
Panel  had  its  second  meeting. 

Shriver  was  put  on  the  Committee  in  hopes 
that  if  the  aid  program  could  be  dismem- 
bered and  parceled  out  among  different 
agencies,  technical  assistance  could  be 
tucked  into  the  Peace  Corps. 
•  This  was  not  the  brightest  of  hopes. 
Shriver  Is  as  eager  to  take  over  foreign  aid 
as  he  is  to  catch  leprosy. 

The  story  of  the  President's  Committee 
does  not  stop  there.  Newspapers  soon  car- 
ried leaked  stories  that  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Oeorge  Ball,  the  Chairman,  was  to 
move  the  Aid  Agency  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
into  the  State  Department. 

These  reports,  with  all  the  other  rumors, 
hardly  raised  spirits  in  AID.  The  Agency's 
morale,  which  is  never  more  than  barely 
visible,  disappeared  altogether. 

Now,  however,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  much 
will  be  changed.  The  appropriation  for  a 
few  components  of  mUitary  aid,  such  as 
money  for  training  fcx'eign  troops  and  the 
regular  allocation  to  NATO,  may  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  defense  budget.  AID  would 
be  delighted. 

And  then  the  President's  Oommlttee,  which 
was  anppoaaA  to  make  its  report  by  January 
16,  will  pass  Into  limbo  In  the  footsteps  of 
the  Clay  Committee  and  countless  forgotten 
study  oommlttees. 

When  that  hi^pens,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  TTeasiiry  John  Bullitt,  and  former 
World  Bank  President  Eugene  Black,  along 
with  the  other  members,  can  forget  about 
re<»-ganizlng  foreign  aid — ^until  next  year. 

And  Bell  can  get  back  to  full-time  work 
at  AID,  whore  his  plans  to  focus  foreign  aid 
on  fewer-  coimtries,  cut  employees,  and  get 
reeults  have   been  temporarily  sidetracked. 


Chattanooga's  Local  Initiatiye  Works 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  nOfMXSSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention, once  again,  to  our  all-American 
city,  Chattanooga,  Term.,  and  to  a  man- 
nerin  which  our  citizens  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  local  government. 

To  extoll  this  great  city's  extraor- 
dinary progress,  just  within  the  last  12 
months,  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Today  I  want  to  point  out  one  construc- 
tive idea,  conceived  by  dynamic  Mayor 
Ralph  Kelley,  which  has  paid  handsome 
dividends:  that  is  the  creation  of  spe- 
cialized citizens  committees  to  study 
municipal  problems  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  action. 

Over  200  Chattanooga  area  leaders 
are  serving  on  8  committees  broken 
down  into  32  subcommittees.  There  is 
a  full  employment  committee,  a  tourist 
development  committee,  a  boost-the- 
economy  committee,  and  many  others 
dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  city 
government  I  hasten  to  point  out  these 
Chattanoogans  are  contributing  their 
services  without  financial  compen- 
sation. Such  a  pool  of  professional  as- 
sistance would,  under  normal  circum- 
stances,'cost  the  city  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars. 

Through  participation,  these  individ- 
uals themselves  have  become  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  responsibilities  and 
demands  of  a  modem,  progressive  city. 
Through  their  efforts,  a  city  has  become 
more  exciting,  more  challenging,  and 
more  responsive  to  the  individual  needs 
of  its  citizenry. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
need  for  more  Federal  programs  to  cor- 
rect local  problems  of  all  kinds.  We  are 
deluged  with  administration  plans  call- 
ing for  the  Central  Oovemment  to  step 
in  and  direct  community  affairs.  With 
thJs  so-called  assistance  could  come  a 
dependence  on  Washington  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  personal  enterprise  and  local 
initiative,  which  have  been  the  keystones 
of  America  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

In  hopes  that  other  municipalities  in 
the  Nation  may  benefit  from  learning  of 
Chattanooga's  successful  citizen  partic- 


ipation program,  an  article  "Chatta- 
nooga's Civic  Committees  Pay  Divi- 
dends," written  by  Tom  WUliams,  and 
published  in  the  Januafr  and  February 
edition  of  Nation's  Cities,  follows.  * 
Chattanooga's  Civic  Committkeb  Pat 

DiVlURNOS 

(By  Tom  Williams) 

When  36-year-old  Attorney  Ralph  Kelley 
was  running  last  spring  for  mayor  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  (population  130,000) ,  he  told 
the  voters  without  equivocation  that  if  he 
were  elected  he  would  call  on  them — as  cit- 
izens— for  help  and  advice  in  making  Chat- 
tanooga's government  the  best  and  most  ef- 
ficiently operated  anjrwhere. 

It  was  more  than  Just  a  political  promise, 
as  Chattanoogans  have  found  out  in  the  9 
months  Mayor  Kelley  has  been  in  office.  A 
unique  and  all -encompassing  program  of  cit- 
izen participation  In  government  has  been 
launched  in  a  big  way,  and  it  has  already  paid 
dividends  by  obtaining  for  the  city  services 
of  highly  skilled  and  highly  paid  professional 
people  in  all  lines  of  endeavor — at  a  coet  of 
not  1  cent. 

Citizens  skilled  in  the  field  of  finance,  for 
instance,  have  contributed  their  services  as 
members  of  the  fiscal  affairs  committee, 
whose  recommendations  that  certain  idle 
funds  be  invested  in  Treasury  bills  have  al- 
ready saved  Chattanooga  and  its  taxpayers 
thoiisands  of  dollars  per  month. 

Members  of  the  full  emplojrment  commit- 
tee have  helped  to  give  the  city  a  study  of 
the  local  labor  market  that  is  more  com- 
plete and  up  to  date  than  any  in  the  city's 
history.  And  the  first  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posed programs  for  training  the  iinemployed 
has  already  been  launched.  (More  than 
$700,000  in  manpower-development  training 
programs  has  already  been  approved.)  Un- 
employment has  dropped  by  33  percent  in  8 
months  although  the  committee  would  be  the 
last  to  claim  that  it  deserves  credit  tor  it. 

Citizens  serving  on  a  tourist  development 
committee  are  hard  at  work,  contributing 
hour  upon  hour  of  their  own  time,  in  boost- 
ing one  of  the  major  areas  of  Chattanooga's 
diversified  economy — the  travel  and  tourist 
industry.  Other  committees  are  also  work- 
ing, and  still  others  are  being  formed.  And 
Chattanoogans,  through  the  overwhelming 
response  of  citizens  to  assist  their  city's  gov- 
ernment, have  been  provided  specialized 
services  and  advice  that  the  city  coiild  never 
have  afforded  if  it  had  had  to  pay  for  these 
commodities. 

Lawyers,  financiers,  accountants,  insurance 
experts,  safety  experts,  es^ierienced  leaders 
in  the  field  of  business  and  labor  and  in 
many  other  specialized  fields  are  being  called 
on  to  make  the  city  government's  (^;>era.tlon 
smooth  running  and  efficient  and  to  solve 
longstanding  problems.  One  specialist  whose 
services,  obtained  through  a  citizens  com- 
mittee, cost  the  city  not  a  cent,  normally  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  day. 

So  far,  8  committees — with  32  subcommit- 
tees— have  been  organized  and  are  now  func- 
tioning; more  than  200  highly  qualified  citi- 
zens are  participants.  And  makeup  of  these 
committees  is  a  far  cry  from  the  usual 
makeup  of  honorary  citizens  committees 
which  some  public  officials  appoint  merely 
for  window  dressing  The  members  range 
frc«n  housewives  to  millionaires,  represent- 
ing every  level  of  the  economy  and  every  field 
of  endeavor.  Their  common  interest  is  that 
they  all  want  a  better  city  and  are  willing  to 
help  the  new  administration  shape  one. 

In  making  appointments  to  citizen  com- 
mittees Mayor  Kelley  Is  careful  not  to  limit 
the  committees  to  his  own  supporters  or  to 
citizens  living  wltbln  the  city  limits.  Much 
of  the  work  of  the  citizen  committees  is  and 
wUl  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  area  rather 
than  Just  the  city  government.  So,  in  select- 
ing the  committees,  the  mayor  relies  upon 
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The  simple  philosophy  which  makes  it 
work,  perhaps,  is  summed  up  like  this:  Oov- 
emmsnt  can  do  Just  so  much  by  itself,  and 
citizens  can  do  Just  so  much.  But  acting 
togs4iier,  citizens  and  government  can  work 
most  eflectively  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Chattanooga  is  finding  out  that  this  is 
true. 


Wbo  It  the  AmerioiB  Vetenui  aad  What 
U  He? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  roughly  some  22  million  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States — men  and 
women  who  served  our  Nation  in  the 
armed  services  in  time  of  war.  Probably 
no  single  group  in  American  society  has 
been  more  publicly  derided  and  maligned, 
seriously  or  in  Jest,  unless  possibly  it  can 
be  the  mother-in-law. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  indeed  fortunate 
in  having  an  exceedingly  able  director 
of  veterans'  affairs,  Mr.  John  R.  Moses, 
an  effective  administrator  as  well  as  one 
who  understands  the  problems  and  lieeds 
of  all  veterans.  He  appreciates  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  they  made  in  terms  of 
education,  careers,  and  families  when 
called  upon  to  defend  our  country,  and 
he  Is  equally  sensitive  to  our  implicit  ob- 
ligation to  compensate  them  for  services 
received. 

I  wish  to  include*  here  the  text  of  a 
speech  which  Mr.  Moses  delivered  re- 
cently before  the  Rotary  Club  of  West 
Madison.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  veterans  will  find  his  comments  most 
gratifying.  I  believe  it  will  provide  those 
who  are  not  veterans  with  some  compell- 
ing insights  into  the  interests  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  veterans : 

What's  Askao  rot  thi  Vetexan  in  1964 

It's  dUScult  and  generally  unproductive  to 
talk  about  a  broad  subject  such  as  the  vet- 
eran, without  pinning  the  dlscusalon  down 
to  specifics  at  some  stage  of  the  game.  In- 
adequate Information  or  to  general  dis- 
cussion can  only  lead  to  misunderstanding. 

We  all  know  the  veteran  Individually,  even 
as  we  know  each  other,  but  the  veteran.  In 
the  generic  sense,  is  often  misunderstood 
and  often  unfairly  maligned.  At  all  times 
except  during  or  immediately  after  a  nation's 
Involvement  in  war  the  veteran's  lot  has 
been  disrepute.  To  many  he  has  been  a  street 
corner  pencU  or  apple  peddler,  a  shiftless 
mendicant,  a  seeker  of  handouts,  of  some- 
thing for  nothing — or  else  he  Is  viewed  as  a 
drumbeater,  a  fiagwaver,  a  naive  but  trouble- 
some chauvinist. 

He  beccnnes  a  caricature — a  two-dimen- 
sional figure  that  Impresses  without  having 
substance,  that  postures  without  having  life. 
Tou  and  I  may  be  veterans,  but  we  Join  In 
the  pc^ulat-  putlme  of  casUng  the  veteran 
generlcally  in  the  role  of  a  bum. 

To  examine  his  caricature  then,  and  to 
get  down  to  specifics;  What  U  the  veteran? 

The  veteran  in  Wisconsin  Is  450.000  men 
and  women  who  served  their  State  and  Na- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces  In  time  of  war. 

If  the  veteran  served  in  World  War  I,  and 


of   122,000  there  are  59,000  alive  who  did. 
his  average  age  is  69. 

.  If  he  served  in  World  War  n,  and  290,000 
men  and  women  in  the  State  today  did,  his 
average  age  is  44. 

If  he  served  in  the  KcH'ean  conflict,  and 
101.000  of  today's  State  residents  did,  his 
average  age  Is  32. 

The  few  Spanish -American  War  veterans 
still  alive  are  over  85  years  of  age,  on  the 
average. 

But  the  veteran  la  more,  much  more,  than 
a  450,000  segment  of  the  State's  4  million 
residents. 

Based  on  the  national  average,  although 
only  20  percent  of  all  persons  over  18  are  vet- 
erans, over  44  percent  of  the  population  are 
either  veterans,  dependent  members  of  vet- 
erans' families  or  dependent  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans;  81  mUlion  in  our  Nation 
today  are  potentially  eligible  for  F^ederal 
veterans'  benefits.  Census  figiires  Indicate 
that  the  situation  is  not  greatly  different 
In  Wisconsin. 

According  to  the  last  census,  80  percent  of 
Wisconsin  veterans  are  in  "head  of  the 
family"  statiis.  Of  Wisconsin's  986.000  fami- 
lies, 40  percent  are  headed  by  a  veteran  of 
wartime  military  service.  In  some  counties 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  the 
household  units  are  headed  by  veterans. 

His  Income  Is  above  the  average  of  non- 
veterans. 

He   is   a    teacher,   a  professional   man,   a 

businessman,  a  laborer,  a  public  servant 

and  I  don't  put  that  In  declining  (»-der  of 
Importance. 

He  Is  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  a  Catholic, 
a  Protestant.  He  is  a  family  man,  and  an 
organization  man.  While  nationally  only  one 
out  of  eight  veterans  belong  to  a  veterans' 
organization,  in  Wisconsin  one  out  of  four 
are  members  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  other  similar  groups. 

He  Is  a  tremendously  significant  part  of 
Wisconsin,  past  and  present,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  short,  he  is  three  dimensional,  he  is 
flesh  and  blood,  he  is  as  rational,  as  respect- 
able as  you  and  I — he  is  not  the  empty  carla- 
ture  we  may  think  of  when  the  term  "vet- 
eran" is  used,  and  most  emphatically,  he  is 
not  a  bum. 

The  vUlaln  of  the  piece.  I  believe,  is  some- 
thing known  as  veterans  benefits.  A  national 
magazine  article  by  the  president  of  the 
U-S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  appearing  a 
month  or  so  ago  started  out  in  this  fashion: 

"It's  time  we  stopped  treating  America's 
22  million  veterans  as  a  prlvUeged  group. 
As  a  group,  veterans  have  no  Ood-glven  right 
to  special  consideration. 

"Plunder  has  become  so  prevalent  In  Amer- 
ican political  life  that  it  would  be  dUBcult 
to  name  the  worst  offenders — were  It  not  for 
the  blatant  and  outrageous  maneuver  called 
veterans  benefits." 

And  the  article  closes  with  theee  words: 

"The  prospect  Is  that,  unless  we  take  strong 
preventive  measures,  an  enormous  number 
of  Americans  will  come  to  depend  on  hand- 
outs, and  our  economy  will  be  blzarrely  and 
ruinously  altered.  The  creeping,  demoraliz- 
ing monster  of  governmental  paternalism 
must  be  halted  and  destroyed." 

Those  are  strong  words,  reminiscent  almost 
of  the  tortured  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  social  security  in  the  1930*8,  and  they 
invite  rebuttal.  But  they  are  typical  of  a 
strong  body  of  thought  in  the  country  today. 
Obviously,  veterans  benefits  arise  out  of 
military  service  in  time  of  war.  They  may 
consist  of  hospitalization  if  the  veteran  Ls 
disabled  or  unable  to  afford  indicated  treat- 
ment, they  may  consist  of  compensation  fOr 
service-connected  disability,  of  a  nominal 
pension  fcM-  the  poor  and  elderly  veteran  who 
Is  Incapaclted  from  gainful  employment,  of 
loan  privileges,  of  educational  assistance. 

But  enumeraUng  types  of  veterans  bene- 
fits doesn't  tell  the  atnrj.  and  a  brief  ezam- 
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Inatlon  of  the  development  of  veterans  bene- 
fits may  be  helpfuL 

llie  history  of  veterans  benefits  closely 
paraUels  the  history  of  mankind's  wan,  and 
the  first  thing  to  understand  Is  that 
this  "creeping,  demoralizing  monster  of  gov- 
emmsQtal  paternalism"  is  not  new,  but  has 
rathkr  been  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  most 
of  the  warring  of  great  nations  from  earliest 
times. 

The  great  oriental  civilizations  of  antiq- 
uity furnished  pensions  for  soldiers  re- 
leased from  duty. 

The  Greek  city-states  established  a  system 
ot  veterans  preference  for  legislative  and 
magisterial  ofilcee,  cared  for  and  educated 
the  children  of  those  who  died  in  bottle, 
and  penstoned  veterans  with  permanent  dls- 
abUltles. 

The  Etomans,  early  in  their  history,  devel- 
oped an  elaborate  system  of  veterans  bene- 
fits, the  main  elements  of  which  were  a  gen- 
eral program  of  land  grants  and  liunp-siun 
pensions  that  ranged  ss  high  as  one-half  of 
the  total  wages  earned  in  service. 

With  the  colU^Me  of  Rome  and  the  decline 
ot  Europe  into  the  Dark  Ages  the  Roman 
system  of  veterans  benefits  collf^ised  like 
most  ot  the  systems  ot  that  great  dvUiza- 
tlon.  By  the  mld-1800^,  however,  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Europe  began  again  to  pro- 
vide pensions  and  medical  treatment,  and 
this  Nation  has  foUowed  the  redevelopment 
of  systems  of  veterans  benefits  there. 

But,  you  may  say,  granted  that  this  evil 
has  be«ni  around  for  a  long  time — ^how  did 
it  get  started?  And  how  can  anyone  Justify 
giving  special  consideration  to  veterans? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  not  essentially 
based  on  social  or  humanitarian  considera- 
tions. Nor  is  It  simply  a  ral<J  on  the  tUl 
accomplished  by  the  might  of  a  forceful 
veterans  lobby.  Rather,  the  answer  should 
be  sought  in  the  activity  that  made  veterans 
of  men — the  area  of  our  mUltary  require- 
ments in  the  Nation's  defense — and  in  par- 
tial answer  to  the  magazine  article.  It  would 
make  as  much  sense  to  argue  that  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  are  ruining  the  country. 

Service  by  the  professional  military  forces 
Is  deemed  essential  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  because  it  assures  us  of  security  and 
leaves  the  majority  free  to  pursue  their  own 
Interests  and  ambitions,  we  routinely  recog- 
nlae  the  maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces 
as  a  proper  charge  upon  the  Public  Treasury. 
We  educate  and  train  the  Regular  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  We  guarantee  them 
Job  security  and  reasonable  compensation. 
We  provide  them  with  fringe  benefits  such 
as  medical  and  hospital  services  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  both  during  active 
duty  and  upon  retirement.  We  authorize 
retirement  at  an  early  age.  and  pay  them 
retirement  beneflte.  and  we  assist  them  in 
utilizing  their  military  skills  in  integrating 
themselves  into  civilian  life. 

And  jret,  although  we  readily  accept  such 
treatment  of  the  professional  military  forces 
as  being  consistent  with  so\ind  emplojrment 
practices  and  essential  for  the  national 
security,  this  Nation's  history  in  time  of  war 
is  not  the  history  of  professional  soldiers. 
It  is  rather  the  history  of  citizen  soldiers, 
whose  interests  and  ambltTons  were  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  ways  of  war.  Their  serv- 
ice, volunOj^  or  otherwise,  Involved  an  up- 
rooting from  established  employment,  from 
family  life,  and  family  responsibUltles.  The 
conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  citizen 
soldier  is  the  most  significant  element  of  ovu' 
national  defense,  a  permanent  and  indes- 
pensible  part  of  this  Nation's  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  with  that  understanding  that  we 
com*  to  realize  that  programs  of  veterans 
benefits  are  not  based  solely  upon  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  the  disabled — they 
are  based  as  weU,  are  Justified  as  well,  upon 
the  necessity  of  oompensating  the  returning 
citizen  soldier  for  his  sacrifices  in  health,  in 


time  spent,  In  hardship  and  danger  endured, 
In  oi^xirtunlty  passed  by,  in  earning  ca- 
pacity diminished  by  virtue  of  that  servUSs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  declared  it  to  be  a  public 
policy  "to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  went  further,  when  he 
said,  "No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of 
the  Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did  the 
one  deed  which,  If  left  undone,  would  have 
meant  that  all  else  in  our  tilatory  went  for 
nothing.  But  for  their'  steadfast  promise 
all  our  annals  would  be  meaningless  and  our 
great  experiment  in  popular  freedom  and 
self-grovemment  a  gloomy  failure." 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  and  least  rec- 
ognized basis  for  such  programs  of  veterans 
benefite  is  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation's  defense  by  demon- 
strating to  succeeding  generations,  upon 
whose  willing  service  in  ite  defense  our 
coimtry's  continued  security  depends,  not 
only  that  the  causes  we  fight  for  are  Just,  and 
not  only  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  in 
order  to  protect  our  cherished  Institutions 
every  American  mxist  stand  ready  to  serve 
in  our  Armed  Fcsxsee,  but  also  that  our  State 
and  our  Nation  keep  faith  with  those  who 
serve. 

These,  then,  are  the  premises  upon  which 
both  the  need  and  the  Justification  for  pro- 
grams of  veterans  benefits  are  based.  They 
are  not  a  gratuity,  a  handout,  a  dole — they 
are  a  part  of  a  realistic  and  honorable  com- 
pensation plan,  of  payment  for  services  re- 
ceived, that  is  as  necessary  to  our  Nation 
and  as  much  a  part  of  the  coeto  of  its  de- 
fense as  is  the  cost  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
of  ships  and  tanks  and  planes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TZmTESSXK 

IN  THE  HOtf  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Herbert  O.  Stone,  one  of  Klngsport, 
Term.'s  most  outstanding  citizens,  who 
has  long  been  Identified  with  Boy  Scout 
work,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Range,  a  prominent 
Johnson  City  physician  juid  Scout  lead- 
er, have  called  my  attention  to  an  out- 
standing speech  by  Mr.  Harley  Erb.  Mr. 
Erb  is  a  truly  dedicated  Individual  and 
he  has  devoted  most  of  his  Ufe  to  the 
Boy  Scout  movement. 

To  quote  Mr.  John  M.  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Greeneville  Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
in  the  Friday,  January  31,  1964,  edition 
of  his  newspaper: 

The  following  speech  by  Mr.  Harley  Erb 
delivered  before  Sequoyah  Coimcll  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  at  their  annual  recogni- 
tion dinner  on  January  28,  1964,  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  true  American.  This  thought- 
provoking  message  should  be  studied  by 
every  parent.  This  speech  marked  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Erb  from  active  Scouting, 
which  he  had  served  for  more  than  40  years. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  regional 
director  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with 
headquarters  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  His  re- 
sponsibility covered  Scouting  In  five  South- 
eastern Stetes. 

I  am  happy  to  make  this  speech  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
readers  of  the  Comgressional  Rkcoro: 


WILL  Ameuca  Bb  DasntOTXB  bt  AmsacAKsf 
America  is  a  great  nation,  and  our  beloved 
homeland.    We  Join  In  chorus  with — 

"My  country  tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  Uberty 
Land  where  our  fathers  died. 
Land   of  the  PUgrlm's  pride." 

Yes,  we  sing  of  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.  We  call  this  Nation 
"America  the  Beautiful" — 

"O  beautlfvU  for  spacioTis  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain." 

Yes.  America  is  beautiful.  But  Is  America 
safe? 

Once  China  built  a  wall.  She  lived  be- 
hind it.  She  laughed  at  her  fnemles.  She 
felt  secure.  Soon  an  Invader  came  from  the 
north.  Three  times  China  found  the  enemy 
Inside  her  gates.  They  did  ,not  storm  the 
wall.  They  did  not  go  around  it.  They  sim- 
ply bribed  the  gatekeeper. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  Prance  built 
a  wall — the  Maglnot  line.  Steel  and  stone. 
She  felt  secure  behind  it.  She  put  her  faith 
in  it.  Yet,  France  fell.  Why?  Something 
was  missing. 

There  was  a  gap  through  which  the  in- 
vader came.  That  gap  was  not  only  in  the 
wall.    It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

NINETEJCN  OF  TWINTT-ONI  CIVILIZATIONS  HAVX 
DIED   FBOII    WITHIN 

Today  America  builds  a  wall:  a  ring  of 
steel,  ships  and  planes,  and  gxins  and  mis- 
siles. But  is  this  enough?  Does  America 
have  what  China  lacked?  What  France 
lacked?  Does  she  have  total  defense?  She 
builds  her  wall.  Does  she  build  character? 
Spirit?     The  will  to  sacrifice? 

Before  our  very  eyes  the  world  changes. 
Nations  collapse.  Every  edition  of  tiie  press, 
every  news  ccmunentator  tells  of  another 
startling  development. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  pointed  out  that  19 
to  21  civilizations  have  died  from  within 
and  not  by  conquest  from  without.  There 
were  no  bands  playing  and  no  fiags  waving 
when  these  civilizations  decayed;  it  hap- 
pened slowly,  in  the  quiet  and  the  dark  when 
no  one  was  aware. 

Do  you  realize  that  no  great  republic,  no 
great  democracy  ever  lived  very  long? 
Greece  had  a  great  democracy  and  provided 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  known  to  her  day;  but 
it  vanished.  Rome  came  along  with  the 
greatest  republic.  Roman  citizenship  was 
cherished;  yea,  it  was  sought,  it  was  bought. 
But  Rome,  falHng  into  the  throes  of  politics, 
began  to  tax  everything  that  could  be  regu- 
lated^-even  to  the  load  that  could  be  carried 
on  an  ass. 

And  what  was  the  result?  Yes.  they 
began  to  put  names  on  the  public  payroll 
until  a  third  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  were 
on  the  national  pajrroll,  and  that  republic 
collapsed.  A  dictatorship  followed  untU  the 
fat.  accumulated  during  the  days  of  the 
republic,  had  been  consumed,  and  then  the 
Empire  fell  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 
It  ushered  in  a  period  known  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  lasting  a  thousand  years.  Should  our 
American  private  enterprise  sjrstem  fall.  I 
believe  It  would  usher  in  a  period  again  com- 
parable only  to  the  tall  of  Rome. 

MOST     DEMOCKACIXS     HAVE     LASTED     ABOUT     200 
TEARS 

The  prominent  historian.  Channing  Pol- 
lock, observed  that  most  democracies  last  for 
about  aoo  years.  They  are  conceived  and 
developed  by  simple,  vigorous,  idealistic, 
hard-working  pe<^le  who,  unfortunately, 
with  success  become  rich  and  decadent,  learn 
to  live  without  labor,  depend  more  on  the 
largess  of  big  government. 
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Olbbon  completed  his  no- 
OecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Bo- 
iler* is  the  way  he  account - 


1.  The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  hmne,  which  is  the  basis  of 
human  society. 

2.  Higher  and  higher  taxes  and  the  spend- 
ing of  public  moneys  for  free  bread  and 
circuses  for  the  populace. 

3.  The  mad  craze  for  pleasure;  sports  be- 
coming every  year  more  and  more  exciting 
and  more  brutal. 

4.  The  building  of  gigantic  armaments 
when  the  real  enemy  was  within  the  deca- 
dence of  the  people. 

5.  The  decay  of  religion — faith  fading  into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life  and  be- 
coming impotent  to  warn  and  guide  the  peo- 
ple. 

Is  there  a  parallel  for  us  in  America  to- 
day? Could  the  same  reasons  that  destroyed 
Rome  destroy  America? 

Nations  are  never  conquered  from  outside 
unless  they  are  rotten  inside. 

Communism  does  not  hope  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  by  a  bloody  war. 
Attack  would  bring  retaliation.  Moscow  and 
Its  agents  have  another  plan — an  old  one 
which  hasn't  gotten  us  yet  and  never  will 
if  Americans  remain  united  in  spirit  and 
mind. 

The  Moscow  method  Is  to  divide,  to  sow 
seeds  of  hate,  fear  and  doubt,  to  weaken 
segments  of  organized  society  and  then  in- 
filtrate, to  attack  American  laws,  economics. 
customs,  and  beliefs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "The  things  that 
will  destroy  America  are  prosperity,  at  any 
price;  peace  at  any  iM-ice;  safety  first  instead 
of  duty  first;  the  love  of  soft  living  and  the 
get- rich-quick  theory  of  life." 

If  we  dwelt  on  the  many  things  that  we  see 
disturbing  in  the  life  of  America  today.  I 
fear  we  would  all  become  discouraged. 

We  find  ];>eople  more  and  more  turning  to 
pleasure  seeking  and  profits,  and  away  from 
hard  work  and  high  standards  of  the  past 

Ther*  is  evidence  of  a  decline  of  U.S. 
morals  and  moral  fiber,  and  a  lack  of  dedica- 
tion. 

The  skyrocketing  cost  ot  the  welfare  state 
increased  in  8  years  from  $0.8  to  120.3 
bUllon  in  IMl.  Patrick  Henry  said,  "Olve 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Now  everyone 
Just  says,  "Give  me." 

Our  present  Federal  debt  la  equal  to  a  first 
mortgage  of  •10,000  on  all  owned  homes  In 
the  country.     A  total  of  >307  billion. 

We  continue  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  Federal  intervention,  more  concentra- 
tiCMi  of  power,  more  spending,  more  taxing, 
more  paternalism. 

WHZXX  ARC   WK   HEADED? 

I  fear  that  we  tend  to  become  so  afraid  of 
Moscow  that  we  are  insufllclently  afraid  of 
Washington.  And  this  applies  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstratl<m  off  both  parties.  If  America  is 
to  withstand  these  influences  and  these 
problems,  there  must  be  a  renewal  of  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers,  an  appreciation  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  strengthening  of 
muscle  and  sinew  and  character  of  the  Na- 
tion. America  neds  guts  as  well  as  guns 
National  character  is  the  core  of  national 
defense. 

The  things  that  go  right  in  this  democ- 
racy and  the  things  that  go  wrong  are  not 
something  outside  of  us.  The  splendor  of 
America  is  our  splendor.  The  shame  of 
America  is  our  shame.  Government  or  in- 
dustry, or  crime  or  great  achievement  is  not 
something  abstract.  It  is  Just  people;  peo- 
ple like  you  and  me. 

Could  many  of  o\u-  ills  today  have  resulted 
from  our  failure  to  train  a  strong  citizenry 
from  the  only  source  we  have — the  boys  and 
girls  of  each  community  in  the  Nation? 

Have  they  grown  up  to  believe  in  (1)  poli- 
tics without  principle,  (2)  pleasure  without 
conscience.  (3)  knowledge  without  effort, 
(4)  wealth  without  work,  (5)  business  with- 
out morality.  (6)  science  without  humanity, 
and  (7)  worship  without  sacrifice. 


Give  a  pig  and  a  boy  everything  each 
wants,  and  you  will  get  a  good  pig  and  a 
bad  boy. 

Could  it  be  that  through  the  training  of 
youth  we  can  help  serve  America? 

SCOUTING     CAN    COKTTXIBUTK    TO     OU*    STAMINA 

Can  we,  throu^  Scouting  contribute  to 
America's  stamina  and  survival?  I  believe 
we  can.  We  can  teach  reverence  to  God,  un- 
selftshneee,  love  of  country,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  righteous  living.  We 
can  try  to  train  youth  through  men  of 
character.  We  urge  a  religious  life;  we  en- 
courage good  education;  we  promote  patriot- 
ism; we  emphasize  honesty,  triistworthinees, 
loyalty,  and  many  fine  attributes  of  good 
eharftcter.  I  won't  go  into  all  the  details 
because  of  lack  of  time,  but  the  opqwrtunity 
18  yours,  and  the  need  Is  great.  One  of  our 
tasks  Is  to  rediscover  and  reassert  oiu-  faith 
in  the  spiritual,  nonutllltarlan  values  on 
whloh  American  life  has  rested  from  its 
beginning. 

We  can  never  survive  unless  our  young 
men  have  a  dedication  that  exceeds  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  enemy.  Character  miist  be- 
come important  in  this  ooxintry  again.  The 
old  essentials  of  honesty,  self  respect,  loyalty, 
must  be  taught  the  younger  generation. 

Those  of  us  who  may  be  conscious  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  must  act  and  act 
uow.  It  takes  something  spectactilar  to  get 
folks  excited,  like  a  burning  house.  Nobody 
notices  one  that  is  simply,  decaying. 

All  of  our  wonderful  heritage  Is  now 
threatened;  from  without  by  the  forces  of 
communism  with  nuclear  weapons  and  at 
homo  by  those  who  would  abandon  the 
ancient  landmarks  set  by  our  fathers,  and 
take  us  down  the  road  to  sodaliam.  We 
might  survlfte  a  nuclear  attack — but  we  can- 
not survive  (any  better  than  Athens  and 
Rome)  moral  degeneration  and  the  aban- 
donment of  fundamental  principles.  For. 
"Who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  de- 
molished government?  Who  shall  rear 
again  the  well-proportioned  coliunns  of 
constitutional  llb«i;y?  Who  shall  frame 
together  the  skillful  architecture  which 
unites  national  sovereignty  with  State 
rights,  individual  security,  and  public  pros- 
perity? No,  If  these  coltunns  fall,  they  will 
be  not  raised  again.  Like  the  coliseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  wUl  be  destined  to  a 
mournful,  a  melanohcdy  immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  ahed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional liberty." 

Scouters,  we  must  make  sure  that  freedom 
means  more  to  our  youth  than  Just  peace. 
We  must  make  sure  that  freedom  means 
more  to  oiir  youth  than  Just  a  seciulty.  We 
must  make  sure  that  freedom  means  more 
to  our  youth  than  Just  selflah  gain.  We 
must  emphasize  the  need  of  character  in  the 
citlzenfi  of  America. 

•rHI  POWB   or  AMERICA 

The  power  of  America  lies  in  every  boy 
and  girl  b(M;k  in  the  hinterlands  of  this  great 
Nation.  The  sj^ength  of  America  will  be  no 
greater  than  these  young  people  as  they 
grow  In  character  and  prepare  themselves  to 
step  across  the  threshold  of  citizenship. 

If  America  is  to  remain  the  symbol  of 
strength  and  freedom,  its  citizens  must  some- 
where find  the  courage  to  Uve.  Basic  to  the 
elements  whloh  make  our  Nation  strong  is 
moral  and  spiritual  strength.  These  are  the 
elements  our  forefathers  had. 

The  future  we  face  is  one  <rf  great  promise 
but  it  will  be  a  future  that  will  challenge 
our  ideals  as  never  before.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  build  the  utmost  in  character 
and  faith  and  Judgment  in  these  young  peo- 
ple, who,  someday  will  take  our  place. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


The  following  prayer  by  William  I.  Nichols 
would  t)e  appropriate  as  a  prayer  for  all 
Americans : 

"O  God,  whose  name  was  on  the  lips  of 
the  men  who  founded  this  Nation,  and  on 
the  lips  of  men  who  died  for  it — be  with  us 
yet.  Guide  us  through  this  period  of  crisis, 
confusion,  and  Insecurity.  Keep  us  stead- 
fast in  remembering  the  truths  our  fore- 
fathers lived  by.  Restore  our  Innocence,  re> 
new  our  vision,  enter  our  hearts  and  ke^ 
us  brave.  Give  us,  as  Americans,  the  strength 
to  do  Thy  work  and  to  make  this  country 
■worthy  of  Thy  blessing.     Amen," 
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Qurlie  Daniel  Grates  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOT7TR    CAKOUIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  R  Daniel;  the  world's 
largest  Industrial  contractor  and  former 
U.S.  Senator  received  the  award  as  "In- 
dustrialist of  the  Year"  in  New  York  City, 
on  November  11. 1963.  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Industrial  Real- 
tors, our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  presented  the  award. 

Charlie  Daniel's  program  to  develop 
our  natural  resources,  through  new  in- 
dustry with  more  jobs,  is  a  crassic  ex- 
ample of  the  best  way  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. In  South  Carolina,  we  are  proud 
of  him. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
In  Senator  Daniel's  achievements  that  I 
commend  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
the  Congress,  the  following  tribute  which 
appeared  In  Business  Week  about  this 
distinguished  industrialist,  devoted  pa- 
triot and  great  American. 
A  Onk-Man  Magnxt  fob  Inocstrt — Green- 

VILLR     BUILOKH     CHARLXS     E.      DANIEL      HAS 

Taijced  Hundreds  of  Companies  Into  Put- 
TiNo  Up  Plants  in  SotrrHEASr,  Mostlt 
SOUTH  Carolina — and  Has  Built  400  of 
Tbhc  HnisKLF 

Probably  no  single  Individual  has  worked 
harder  and  more  successfully  to  draw  in- 
dustry to  the  Southeast — and  grab  a  big 
share  of  It  for  his  own  native  soil — than  a 
GreenvUle  (SO.)  builder  named  Charles  E. 
Daniel,  chairman  of  Daniel  Construction  Oo. 

'Shortly  after  he  started  out  as  a  builder, 
Daniel  went  to  a  South  Carolina  textile  man- 
ufacttu-er  and  asked  to  build  his  next  plant. 
"Why  should  I  give  the  Job  to  you?"  the 
man  asked.  "Because,"  said  Daniel,  "I  can 
build  it  faster,  cheaper,  and  t)etter  than 
anybody  else."  He  got  the  Job — and  more 
later  on  from  the  same  executive. 

Through  all  the  great  postwar  Industrial 
development  of  the  South,  he  has  been  tire- 
lessly pursuing  UJS.  corporations  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  Charles 
Daniel.  With  a  disarming  manner,  relent- 
less drive,  a  talent  for  turning  important 
people  into  lifelong  friends,  and  a  topflight 
building  organization,  he  has  persuaded  hun- 
dreds of  companies,  including  dozens  of 
blue-chip  outflts,  to  let  him  build  their  new 
plants — in  South  Carolina  when  he  can,  In 
another  Southern  state  when  he  must. 
Incalculable 

"He  has  been  of  incalciUable  benefit — the 
nearest  thing  I  know  to  perpetual  energy 
for  sparking  Industry  In  South  Carolina  and 


the  South,"  says  South  Carolina  Gov.  Donald 
S.  Riissell. 

Along  the  way,  his  unflagging  efforts  have 
made  him  the  largest  indtistrlal  contractor 
in  the  Southeast  and  one  of  his  State's  two  or 
three  richest,  most  powerful  men.  The 
plants  he  has  built  are  worth  around  t2  bil- 
lion— and  he's  working  on  104  projects  total- 
ing some  $271  million,  the  largest  volume  he 
has  handled  in  a  decade  of  growth. 

Contractors  aren't  usually  thought  of  as 
Industrialists.  But  last  November  11,  his 
68th  birthday.  Daniel  received  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  in  New  York — from  his  friend 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Indtistrlal  Realtors — an  award 
as  Industrialist  of  the  Year.  Previous  re- 
cipients included  such  men  as  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F.  Falrless,  and  Thomas 
J.  Watson. 

I.  out  of  the  ditch 
Daniel  admits  with  a  smile:  "They  say  I 
divide  plants  equally,  one  for  South  Carolina 
and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  South.     Actually, 
I  have  to  serve  the  Interest  of  the  client." 

Clearly,  he  serves  It  as  often  as  possible 
in  his  native  State.  The  divisional  head  of 
a  major  company  says:  "He  certainly  In- 
fluenced our  choice  of  South  Carolina.  He 
gave  us  six  or  o^ht  site  locations,  Ave  of 
which  were  In  South  Carolina.  This  was 
sort  of  loading  the  dice— but  they  were  good 
sites."  " 

The  actual  score : 

A  total  of  250  major  Industrial  plants  In 
South  Carolina,  400  plants  in  all  the  12 
Southern  States  where  he  operates. 

Textile  mUls  are  his  specialty,  but  he  also 
puts  up  office  buildings,  hotels  and  motels, 
apartments,  stores,  shopping  centers — almost 
anything  except  roads  and  dams. 

The  plants  he  has  helped  locate  and  build, 
Daniel  estimates,  have  provided  some  150,000 
new  industrial  Jobs  for  the  region,  twice  that 
many  supporting  and  supply  Jobs.  "Seeing 
the  South  climb  out  of  the  ditch."  he  says, 
"gives  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  else." 
New  deals 
The  company  Is  ctu-renUy  building  54  new 
industrial  plants,  including  a  »30  mllUon 
nylon  plant  for  American  Enka  Corp.  a  $14 
million  tissue  mill  for  Georgia-Pacific' Corp., 
and  "the  most  modem  textile  mUl  in  the 
world"  for  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Daniel  expects  to  complete  over  $150  mil- 
lion worth  of  work  in  the  coming  year.  On 
this  he  will  draw  about  3.5  percent  gross  fees, 
and  net,  after  taxes,  between  $2.2  mlUlon 
and  $2.6  mUUon.  Daniel,  his  wife,  and  his 
younger  brother  Hugh,  the  company  pres- 
ident, own  the  business  completely. 

Daniel  U  now  looking  fiu-ther  afield.  He'U 
soon  open  a  Chicago  sales  office  to  add  to  the 
one  in  New  York.  In  1862  he  started  an  ex- 
perimental office  in  Brussels  to  supervise 
some  European  work  for  a  client.  Other 
companies  he  buUds  for  are  looking  overseas 
and  he  Is  deciding  whether  to  make  It  perm- 
anent. 

II.   STALKING  THE  PLANT 

Daniel's  approach  while  plant  hunting  can 
vary,  but  the  basic  situation  Is  the  same 
He  has  so  many  friends  In  the  State  and 
among  businessmen  elsewhere  that  he  soon 
hears  of  plans  for  expansion— and  about  the 
time  a  company  starts  thinking  about  a  new 
plant,  Daniel  appears  In  its  offices. 

Some  years  ago,  for  example,  he  and  a 
friend  dropped  by  unannotmced  at  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  a  major  corporation 
while  a  board  meeting  was  in  progress 
When  the  directors  learned  that  Daniel  and 
his  companion,  former  Secretary  of  State  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes  then 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  were  outside 
they  adjourned  temporarily. 

During  pleaaantrtes,  Daniel  offered  to  find 
a  good  site  for  a  new  plant  he  had  heard  the 
company  was  planning.  The  upshot  was 
that  the  company  decided  in  a  few  months 


on  a  plant  in  South  Carolina.     The  btxllder' 
Charles  E.  Daniel. 

Getting  at  it 

Once  company  officials  agree  to  let  him 
help  find  a  site,  Daniel  supplies  aU  kinds  of 
cost  comparisons,  taxes,  utility  rates,  labor 
surveys.  He  puts  one  of  his  airplanes  (he 
now  has  three)  at  company  executives'  dis- 
posal, invites  them  to  GreenvUle,  perhaps  to 
a  small  dinner  with  the  Governor  and  lead- 
ing businessmen. 

He  may  visit  sites  with  the  company  presi- 
dent, but  he's  careful  about  that:  "When  I 
walk  through  town,  the  price  of  land  (roes 
up." 

The  prize 

All  this  while,  there's  no  mention  of  build- 
ing the  plant.  In  fact.  Daniel  worked  to  help 
Du  Pont  locate  in  South  Carolina,  knowing 
it  does  Its  own  building.  Though  he  ex- 
plains his  services,  he  doesnt  come  right  out 
and  ask  for  the  Job.  But  he  can  get  the 
point  over. 

Once  he  found  a  site  for  a  company  with 
no  conmiltment  to  build.  But  one  day  the 
company  president  found  Daniel's  grading 
equipment  on  the  Job — showing  his  eager- 
ness, and  discouraging  competitors.    He  won. 

m.    WHGHTT  VOICX 

Not  surprisingly.  Daniel's  personal  stand- 
ing has  risen  steadily  as  his  business  has 
grown.  Estimates  of  his  personal  fortune 
run  from  $20  million  to  $40  million.  He  is 
one  of  South  Carolina's  major  employers. 
Longstanding  friendships  with  businessmen 
and  politicians,  especially  Byrnes  and  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond,  give  his  conservative 
voice  added  weight.  Daniel  himself  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1954,  on  a  short  interim 
appointment  by  Governor  Byrnes. 

Daniel's  influence  has  gone  to  help  create 
what  he  believes  Is  a  nourishing  climate  for 
business.  He  worked  to  get  laws  that  are 
beneflclal  to  business — tax  exemption,  for 
example,  on  production  machinery  and  ma- 
terials. His  efforts  Include  keeping  out  ele- 
ments he  regards  as  dlsocMxlant,  eq>eoiaUy 
strongly  unionized  oompanles.  "I  have  oc- 
casionally asked  oompanles  not  to  come  to 
South  Carolina,"  he  says,  "when  I  felt  they 
wouldn't  flt  in." 

He  has  nm  afoul  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  himself.  He  won,  by  a  3-to- 
1  vote,  an  NLRB -sponsored  election  in  his 
mechanical  department  in  1961,  but  the 
union  appealed  on  the  ground  the  company 
used  coercion.  The  ease  is  still  pending. 
Outapoken 
On  one  controversial  issue,  Daniel  shows 
outspoken  liberalism.  He  beUevee  In  helping 
Negroes  economically  and  educationaUy. 
Two  years  ago,  at  a  festival  in  the  black 
belt  town  of  Hampton,  he  told  startled 
listeners: 

"The  desegregation  issue  cannot  continue 
to   be  hidden   behind   the  door  •   •   •.     We 

have  a  definite  obligation  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  Negro  citizens,  to  provide 
them  with  good  Jobs  at  good  wages  and  to 
continue  to  assure  them  of  fair  treatment. 
By  raising  their  education  and  economic 
status,  we  would  raise  the  whole  economy  of 
the  State." 

Of  Daniel's  own  work  force  of  8,800,  26 
percent  are  Negroes;  about  800  are  skilled 
mechanics  working  alongside  white  workers 
at  equal  pay. 

Muttering 

Daniel's  pursuit  and  capttire'of  industrial 
building  in  and  for  South  Carolina  has  been 
so  vigorous  that,  Inevitably,  there  "has  been 
some  resentment.  There  have  been  mutter- 
ings  that  he  controlled  the  State  Develop- 
ment Board,  got  Inside  tips.  Daniel's  execu- 
tives snort  that  he  is  better  able  to  give  tips 
than  receive  them. 

Walter  W.  Harper,  director  of  the  board. 
Insists  Daniel  gets  exactiy  the  same  treat- 
ment as  any  other  contractor.    But  he  adds 
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EXTENSiqN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BfeUCE  ALGER 

or  TBcaa 
IN  THB  HOUSE   >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  AIX3KR.  :  fr.  Speaker,  the  under- 
lylDC  iirinclple  o '  oommunism  Is  "from 
each  According    o  his  ability;  to  each 


according  to  his  need."  How  close  are 
we  going  to  parallel  that  concept  in  the 
administration's  proposed  war  on  pover- 
ty, the  goal  of  which  has  been  stated  by 
the  President: 

We  are  going  to  take  all  the  money  that 
we  think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent  and 
take  it  from  the  haves  and  give  It  to  the 
have-nots  that  need  it. 

The  far-reaching  administration  pro- 
gram, which  out-New  Deals  the  original 
New  Deal,  provides  more  welfare  than 
the  Pair  Deal  and  proposes  far  more  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  lives  of  all  the 
people,  may  well  be  the  means  by  which 
the  social  planners  put  an  end  to  the 
private  enterprise  system.  If  we  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  an  arbi- 
trary figure  and  then  determine  that  all 
those  with  incomes  below  that  figure 
are  living  in  poverty,  we  will  take  a  long 
step  toward  giving  bureaucracy  sole  de- 
termination as  to  how  the  people  should 
live.  If  we  accept  the  principle  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
feed,  cloth,  house,  provide  jobs,  medical 
care,  and  other  necessities  for  the  people 
then  we  will  have  adopted  the  Socialist- 
Communist  concept  of  government  and 
our  private  enterprise  system  will  be 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  begin  debate 
on  authorizing  what  some  administra- 
tion officials  have  stated  may  nm  as  high 
as  $11  billion  for  the  new  welfare  pro- 
posals, should  we  not  ask  ourselves  these 
basic  questions? 

In  the  foUowing  article  from  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News.  Ken  Thompson  points 
out  the  extent  to  which  we  may  be  asked 
to  carry  "Johnson's  Poverty  Package": 
Hraurs   thb  Issue:    Johnson's  Povkbty 
Package 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 
President  Johnson's  "declaration  of  war' 
on  poverty  has  been  compared  with  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  first  New  Deal.    Though 
on  the  surface  the  attacks  may  appear  sim- 
ilar, at  heart  the  problems  are  very  different 
When  the  New  Deal  was  launched.  Amer- 
cans  were  in  the  depths  of  their  worst  de- 
pression—poverty   striking  at  millions   who 
had  known  comfott  and  security. 

Today,  though  the  President  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  teU  us  that  there  are  some  35 
million  Americans  living  below  minimum 
standards  of  decency.  o\u-  economy  is  thriv- 
ing and  we  are  engaging  in  a  wide  variety 
of  social -welfare  programs  that  have  func- 
tioned at  full  steam  for  a  generation. 

The  three  levels  of  government  in  Amer- 
ica today  are  spending  approximately  $44 
billion  a  year  on  welfare  (not  including  edu- 
cation) and  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  about  three-flXths  of  this  amount 
Opponents  of  President  Johnson's  poverty 
package  cite  these  facts  to  argue  against 
proposals  for  new  welfare  outlays.  How,  they 
ask.  can  bigger  welfare  programs  end  poverty 
if  30  years  of  the  welfare  state  have  failed 
to  do  the  Job? 

Thoee  who  support  a  boost  in  welfare  pro- 
grams use  the  same  facts,  but  adapt  them  to 
a  different  argument. 

They  maintain  that  our  economic  pros- 
perity has  Uttle  or  no  effect  on  the  poor  in 
our  midst  and,  in  fact,  often  makes  their 
problems  more  severe. 

Technological  advances,  they  say,  have 
abolished  many  \mskiUed  Jobs  which  used 
to  be  held  by  the  poor. 

As  for  a  generation  of  welfare  programs 
failing  to  do  the  Job,  they  argue  that  not 
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enough  has  been  spent  on  them  and  what 
has  been  spent  has  often  attacked  only  the 
symptoms,  rather  than  the  causee.  of  pov- 
erty. They  want  welfare  redirected,  as  well 
as  expanded. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  President  Johnson  tmderscored  this 
last  argument,  pledging  that  his  war  on 
poverty  would  aim  to  deal  with  shortcom- 
ings in  education,  training,  housing,  and 
community  standards  which  condemn  many 
to  a  poverty  from  which  they  have  no  hope 
of  escape. 

Johnson  itemized  about  a  dozen  specific 
programs  in  his  message  which  would  be 
a  part  of  the  poverty  package  he  wiU  ask 
Congress  to  approve  In  the  coming  months. 
Details  of  these  programs  will  be  given 
in  later  messages  to  Congress,  though  many 
of  them  can  be  surmised,  as  most  of  the 
package  Is  composed  of  warmed-over  Ken- 
nedy requests — s<»ne  of  which  have  been  re- 
jected already  by  Congress. 

These  are  the  main  Items  In  the  program: 
A  special  project  for  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, stretching  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama,  which  has  suffered  severe  unem- 
ployment and  contolns  perhaps  the  worst 
rural  slums  In  the  Nation. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  tinder  the  social 
security  program. 

Increased  unemployment  compensation. 
Extension  of  minimum-wage  laws  to  cover 
an  additional  a  mlUlon  workers. 

Creation  of  a  domestic  Peace  Corps  to  bol- 
ster economic  aid  and  social  work  in  hard- 
hlt  areas. 

An  enlarged  food-stamp  plan  to  distribute 
more  surplus  food  to  the  needy. 

Establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  which  would  put  Jobless  youth  to  work 
on  useful  projects. 

Expansion  of  the  area  redevelopment  and 
urban  renewal  programs. 
Broadening  of  Federal  housing  programs. 
More  aid  to  education,  with  special  new 
projects  for  depressed  areas. 
A  mass- transit  program  for  lu-ban  areas. 
Accelerated  public  works. 
On  February  1,  Johnson  appointed  Peace 
Corps  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  to  head  up 
efforts   to   bring   all   of  these   programs   to- 
gether and  to  coordliuite  Federal,  State,  local 
and  private  welfare  efforts  into  "a  frontal 
assault  on  the  sotu-ces  of  poverty."     ms  Job 
will  be  cut  out  for  him,  and  what  the  cost 
will  be  is  anybody's  guess. 

The  President  told  Congress  In  his  budget 
message  that  he  was  asking  for  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  to  begin  the  attack  on  pov- 
erty. Some  $500  mlUlon  was  to  go  for  special 
programs,  and  another  $600  million  to  beef 
up  existing  programs. 

If  and  when  these  dozen  or  so  programs 
get  in  full  swing,  the  costs  will  soar.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  final  price  tag.  though  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  recently  sug- 
gested, half  in  Jest,  that  $11  bUllon  In  direct 
Government  handouts  per  year  might  raise 
the  Income  of  the  Nation's  poor  to  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living. 

President  Johnson  himself  set  the  tone 
of  his  antlpoverty  program  last  month  when 
he  said:  "We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all 
the  money  that  we  think  Is  uiuiecessarlly 
being  spent  and  take  It  from  the  haves  and 
give  it  to  the  have-nots  that  need  it." 

An  official  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  asked 
how  much  poverty  exists  in  this  country  to- 
day, remarked:  "It  depends  on  how  high  you 
set  the  standard."  One  county  In  Kentucky, 
for  example.  Is  listed  by  the  Government  as 
"depressed."  Half  the  homes  lack  bath- 
rooms, a  fourth  do  not  have  running  water 

but  88  percent  have  washing  machines  and 
67  percent  have  television  sets. 

In  1947,  one  out  of  every  three  families 
had  incomes  under  $3,000  a  year.  By  1962 
It  was  only  one  out  of  five. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF  CAUrOKHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  February  8, 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
.  Record.  I  Include  the  following : 

aOIXCALLS  NOS.  1-21 
CONGEESSIONAI.  REPOR'TO 

During  the  first  month  of  the  88th 
Congress'  2d  session,  which  con- 
vened on  January  7,  I  remained  in  the 
25th  District  conducting  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  public  report  meetings  with  con- 
stituents. Contact  with  the  people  in 
open  and  frank  face-to-face  discussions 
is  to  me  one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  government  by.  of,  and  for  the 
people.  My  report  meetings  had  two 
basic  aims:  to  thoroughly  acquaint  con- 
stituents with  my  record  during  the  first 
session,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  regarding  the  repre- 
sentation they  received;  and  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  thinking  on  matters  of 
major  consequence  which  are  likely  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  1964. 

In  a  normal  congressional  year  such 
meetings,  would  have  been  possible  dur- 
i'ii!o**^°""™®°'  between  sessions.  But 
1963  was  not  a  normal  year.  It  was  the 
fifth  longest  session  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, stretching  from  January  9  through 
December  30—356  days.  It  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  think,  to  have  deprived  them  of 
their  right  of  access  to  me  simply  be- 
cause Congresa-largely  for  a  variety  of 
internal  reasons— faUed  to  act  with  dis- 
patch after  due  deUberatlon  of  issues 
lacing  the  American  people. 

To  Insure  that  citizens  had  access  to 
me— and  I  to  them— I  programed  152 
congressional    report    meetings    during 
January,  holding  6  meetings  a  day  during 
the  week  and  8  meetings  on  Saturdays 
Sf J°!E'"^  P^**^  ^e^e  carefully  se^ 
lected  throughout  the  district  so  con- 
stituents would  not  have  to  drive  miles 
to  attend.     Every  registered  voter  re- 
ceived an  invitation- printed  at  my  ex- 
pense—advising him  of  the  time  and 
place  a  meeUng  would  be  held  in  his 
neighborhood.    In  addition,  every  voter 
received— at    my    expense— a    12-page 
booklet  containing  my  complete  voting 
record  through  December  4.  my  attend- 
ance record  on  quonun  calls  during  this 
period,  and  explanations  of  why  I  voted 
as  I  did  on  legislation  which  I  thought  to 
oe  of  greatest  significance.. 

Equipped  with  this  written  and  de- 
tailed i»eport.  the  people  knew  exactly 
what  I  did.  where  I  stood  and  why  And 
because  they  had  this  information  It 
"^^Joj^^^^an^i  I  hope  for  them-lan 
exhilartlng  experience  in  the  exercise  of 
democracy  when  we  met  face  to  face  It 
was  people-to-people  government  in  the 
highest  sense. 

During  the  days  that  I  spent  with  my 
constituents  In  the  district,  the  House 
had  14  quorum  calls  and  7  roUcalls    The 


latter  covered  votes  on  amendmraits  to 
the    Federal    Airport    Act    (8.    1153); 
amendments  to  the  Library  Services  Act 
(HH.   4879),   and  amendments  to  the 
Davls-Baoon  Act  (HJl.  6041) .    On  final 
passage  of  each  of  these  measures  the 
voting  balance  ranged  from  27  to  1  to 
3  to  1  In  favor.    On  these  final  votes  my 
presence  In  the  House  would  not  have 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  proposals, 
one  way  or  the  other.    As  these  meas- 
ures made  their  way  to  the  floor,  I  kept 
In    close    telephone    contact    with    my 
Washington  office  to  determine  whether 
an  issue  was  likely  to  be  decided  by  a 
handful  of  Members.    IJad  I  been  pres- 
ent during  final  voting  on  these  bills   I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of  them. 
On  January  31,  with  only  one  more 
round  of  Saturday  congressional  report 
meetings  to  go,  I  fiew  to  Washington  to 
be  present  for  debate  and  voting  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.    My  wife  filled  in  for 
me  at  Saturday's  meetings,  and  I  re- 
scheduled these  report  sessions  for  Feb- 
ruary 15.  when  I  was  In  my  district  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

aOIXCALL    NO.    32 


Crvn.    RIGHTS 

Tlae  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
bill  in  the  Nation's  history  passed  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1 
after  9  days  of  debate  on  140  proposed 
amendments.  Credit  for  the  bill's  suc- 
cess must  go  to  138  Republicans  and  152 
Democrats  who  repeatedly  warded  off 
southern  attempts  to  cripple  the  meas- 
ure. But  as  they  went  down  to  defeat, 
outweighed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  national  opinion,  southern  Con- 
gressmen were  at  all  times  gentlemen 
and  statesmen.  Their  attitude,  oration, 
and  strategy  was  In  the  best  traditions 
of  the  House. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
public  misconception  regarding  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  approved  by 
the  House.  Many  well-meaning  Amer- 
icans fear  It  because  they  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  what  it  Is  and  what  it  Is 

Km  ■  ^^^^  *^°  "°*^  understand  what  the 
bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  and  how 
And  yet  the  bill  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood and  supported  by  aU  citizens  who 
hold  allegiance  to  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom,  who  in  thought,  word  and 
deed  believe  "that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  aim  of  the  first  title  of  the  10- 
section  bUl  Is  to  enforce  the  constltu- 
tlonaJ  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
a  right  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  all  citizens,  but  a  right  which 
Is  being  denied  and  thwarted  with  Im- 
punity by  many  Southern  States  which 
determine  voting  qualifications  solely  on 
the  basis  of  color. 

ITJBLIC   ACCOMMODATIONS 

TlUe  n  makes  discrimination  unlaw- 
ful In  establishments  that  serve  the  pub- 
lic If  their  operaUons  affect  Interstete 
commerce,  or  If  State  law  requires  that 
a  business  segregate  or  discriminate 
Covered  under  the  bill  are  hotels,  taotels" 
and  lodging  houses  except  thoee  that  rent 

n^„l  "".?  '"'^^"^  *"^  ^^e  an  owner 
living  on  the  premises.    Also  covered  are 
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Iimchcounters,  soda  foimtalns,  gasoline 
stations,  restaurants,  movie  houses,  thea- 
ters, aports  arenas,  and  other  places  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment.  Private 
clubs  are  not  Included  hi  the  bill.  I>ubllc 
accommodation  laws  are  already  In  the 
statute  books  of  32  States— Including 
Caljfomla^-and  Utle  n  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  serve  to  make  equal 
access  a  national  right. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  the  legal  argument  for  title 
n  in  these  words: 

No  property  owner  who  holds  hlB  premises 
for  ttie  purpose  of  serving  at  a  profit  the 
Amerloan  public  at  large  can  claim  any  in- 
herent right  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  public 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color.  Just  as  the  law 
requires  common  carriers  to  serve  equally  all 
who  wish  their  services,  so  it  o^  requlrrs 
publ  c  accommodations  to  accommodate 
equally  all  segments  of  the  general  public. 

Enforcement  provisions  provide  lati- 
tude for  persuasion  and  concUiation  in 
public  accommodations  disputes  and 
guarantee  just  protection  for  the  rights 
of  accused  offenders. 

PtTBLIC   FACILrrlES 

Whereas  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion are  usually  privately  owned,  public 
facihties  are  generaUy  owned  by  a  State 
county,  or  city  and  are  built  and  main- 
tamed  wth  pubUc  funds.    Such  faciUUes 
should  therefore  be  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  citizens  and  taxpayers.    But 
today  in  many  Southern  counties  and 
cities.  pubUc  parks,  playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  libraries,  and  so  forth 
are  closed  to  Negroes,    'ntle  m  is  de- 
signed to  provide  legal  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General   to  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment's "equal  protecUon  of  the  laws"  by 
oemg  demed  equal  access  to  and  full 
use  of  pubUc  facilities.    If  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  an  aggrieved  party 
caxinot  bear  the  financial  burden  of  filing 
and  mamtaining  a  lawsuit,  the  Federal 
Government  can  bring  court  action  on 
his  behalf.    The  Attorney  General  Is  also 
empowered  to  Intervene  in— but  not  to 
initiate-suits  seeking  reUef  from  denial 
^nKiT*"^  protection"  In  areas  other  than 
public  faciUties.    Presumably  this  would 
Involve  cases  of  aUeged  denial  of  the 
rights  of  assembly,  petition,  free  speech, 
and  so  forth. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Title  IV  Is  designed  to  speed  up  the 
school  desegregation  process  which  has 
been  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  since  the 
fi^Pfeme  Court  decision  10  years  ago 
At  the  present  rate,  school  desegregation 
in  many  Southern  cities  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  at  least  another  century     The 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  under 
title  IV.  would  be  authorized  to  give  tech- 
mcal  assistance  to  school  districts  which 
ask  for  help  In  formulaUng  and  Imple- 
menting desegregation  plans     The  At- 
torney General  would  be  empowered  to 
bring  court  action  against  school  boards 
which  fail  to  desegregate  If  aggrieved 
parents  certify  that  they  cannot  bring 
their  own  suit  because  of  financial  rea- 
^^[>r  ^ear  of  economic  or  personal  re- 

civn.  aicHTS  commission 

B,"^?®  J  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  another  4  years. 
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not  necessarily  be  halted  to  an  entire 
State. 

ICIBCBXANXOVS 

Title  vm  directs  the  Census  Bureau  to 
compile  reglstratlcm  and  voting  statis- 
tics by  race,  color,  and  national  origin  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  congressional  elections 
since  January  1960.  Such  information 
could  presumably  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
reducing  House  representation,  pursuant 
to  the  14th  amendment,  for  States  which 
deny  the  equal  right  to  vote.  The  bill's 
last  two  titles  provide  for  appeal  pro- 
cedure in  State  courts  and  authorize 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

MORALLT     RIGHT 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  three 
titles,  provlsicms  of  the  bill  have  already 
been  written  into  California  law  with  a 
oorrespwiding  positive  effect  upon  the 
State's  18  million  residents.  Cahfomia 
l^s  been  a  pioneer  in  enlightened  race 
relations  and  has  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation  to  follow,  "niere  is 
nothing  in  HJl.  7152  which  will  be  new 
to  Califomlans. 

In  my  judgm«it,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  morally  right,  in- 
tellectuaJly  soimd,  legally  correct,  and 
socially  necessary.  I  believe  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  more 
than  a  justification  of  rebellion.  It  is 
also  a  statement  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic creed.  It  is  designed  to  justify 
the  past  and  chart  the  future — and  the 
future  is  now.  Today  we  are  a  Nation 
on  taial  and  the  jury  must  be  the  con- 
science of  each  individual.  It  is  our 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  by  translating  in- 
to action  one  of  the  basic  truths  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  held  to  be  self- 
evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  go  forward  accepting 
the  challenge  and  sharing  the  hope 
which  President  Johnson  has  enunciated 
so  eloquently— that  the  world  will  not 
narrow  into  a  neighborhood  before  it 
has  broadened  into  a  brotherhood. 

7AIX   KICPLOTMENT   PBACTTCKS 

Title  Vn,  the  longest  and  most  com- 
plicated section  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
declares  it  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire 
or  promote,  to  segregate  or  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  Job  against  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  This  title  applies  to  labor 
imlons  and  employment  agencies,  as 
well  as  to  employers.  For  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date,  employers  and 
unions  with  100  or  more  workers  are 
covered.  This  drops  to  75  the  second 
year  and  50  the  third  year.  Thereafter, 
all  employers  with  25  workers  hi  indus- 
tries affecting  commerce  will  be  covered. 
The  title  establishes  a  five-member 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  be  named  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  may  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  The  Commission 
would  be  onpowered  to  hivestlgate  com- 
plaints and  go  to  court  hi  civil  actions 
to  halt  or  prevent  imlawful  employment 
practices.  Before  bringing  court  action, 
howerer,  the  Commission  must  first  in- 
vestigate and  then  seek  to  end  the  un- 


lawful practice  by  informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make 
agreements  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  State 
fair  employment  practices  commissions, 
such  as  that  In  California  and  24  other 
States.' 

Title  vn  is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant section  of  the  bill  when  viewed  from 
the  strong  desire  of  20  mllUon  Negroes 
to  build,  through  their  own  efforts,  a 
more  secure  place  in  American  society. 
Statistics  which  show  that  they  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  Impressive:  The  Negro 
unemployment  rate  is  twice  as  high  as 
the  rate  for  whites.  Negro  earnings  are 
slightly  more  than  half  as  high.  Many 
of  the  better  Jobs  are  closed  to  Negroes 
altogether.  Across  the  Nation  they  are 
vlcthns  of  the  last-hired,  first-fired 
doctrine.  Thus  their  potential  contri- 
bution to  American  society  remains 
unfulfilled.  They  contribute  less  to  pro- 
duction and.  therefore,  have  less  to  give 
toward  consumption.  Negroes  cost  so- 
ciety more  in  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare benefits  than  they  would  if  there 
were  no  color  barriers  to  Jobs.  Many 
opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  declare 
"Negroes  should  work  to  improve  their 
economic  condition."  Title  Vn  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  giving  them  this  op- 
portunity. 


Baptists   for   Broadcast   Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CASOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  House  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
Broadcasters  Association. 

I  have  great  personal  pride  in  this 
resolution  because  of  its  reference  to 
my  own  Baptist  denomination.  Bap- 
tists have  traditionally  fought  for  free- 
dom. One  of  the  great  patriots  In  the 
early  history  of  oiu-  coimtry  was  Roger 
Williams  who  founded  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  while  seeking  religious 
freedom  and  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freedom  to  broculcast   ' 
is  Just  as  essential  as  the  freedom  of 
speech,  the  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  following  resolution  by  the  South 
Carolina  Broadcasters  Association  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  this  basic  freedom  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
country : 

RESOLUTION   BT    THK   SOUTH   CAXOUITA   BROAD- 
CASTEBS       ASSOCUTION,       WlHTIt       MZXTINO 

Pkbkuart  1,  1964 

Whereas  radio  and  television  broctdcaste 
produced  by  tlie  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
mission of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
number  over  1,300  programs  per  week  In  the 
United  States  and  35  foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
mission of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
Paul  M.  Stephens,  director,  repreaenUng 
•oooe  10  mtllloa  memben.  has  edltoriaUy  ez- 
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pre— cd  oi^XBltlon  to  Increased  governmental 
regulation  of  local  broadcasting  operations 
In  apparent  Tl<^tlon  of  basic  constitutional 
guarantees  of  fteedocn;  and 

Whereas  the  Beam,  a  monthly  publication 
of  the  Radio  and  Televlslcm  Coounlsaioa  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  has  now 
chartered  a  course  which  includes  (1)  speak- 
ing out  on  Issuea  of  importance  to  free  and 
unfetto-ed  use  of  electronic  media,  (3)  con- 
tinuing to  emphasize  the  great  amount  of 
good  being  done  In  broadcasting,  as  a  coiui- 
termeasTire  to  thoee  critics  who  see  only  its 
faxilts,  and  (8)  presenting  regular  features 
on  stations  and  to  Indlvldvials  who  are  doing 
new  things — exploring  new  areas — especially 
In  the  field  of  public  service  programing: 
Theref M-e  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Carolina  Broad- 
C€isters  Association  expresses  Its  approval  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  in  exposition  to  Increased  gov- 
ernmental control  of  broadcasting  opera- 
tions, and  send  a  copy  of  this  apiH-oval  to 
Paul  M.  Stephens,  director,  and  copies  to  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delegation,  as 
information. 


The  Johnson-Home  Commaniqne 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  NKW    JZHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this 
Chamber  in  hailing  the  recent  Johnson- 
Home  communique.  Its  tone  of  quiet 
confidence  was  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment. It  reflected  an  air  of  comity  and 
candor.  It  revealed  proven  and  tested 
allies  working  toward  the  attainment  of 
common  goals. 

It  was  the  first  opportunity  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Doug- 
las-Home for  a  working  meeting  since 
they  assumed  the  leadership-  of  their 
respective  Governments.  But  it  followed 
in  the  high  tradition  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  Ken- 
nedy and  Macmillan. 

Both  men  saluted  the  test  ban  accord, 
and  at  the  same  time  reaffirmed  their 
Intent  to  search  out  other  ways  of  reduc- 
ing tension,  of  banishing  the  risks  of  war, 
of  lifting  the  crushing  burden  of  arma- 
ment. In  particular  the  Prime  Minister 
welcomed  the  proposals  made  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  by  the 
United  States  in  President  Johnson's 
message  of  January  21. 

Both  leaders  pledged  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  add  the  Prime  Minister 
afBrmed  our  common  hopes,  aims,  and 
aspirations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Prime  Minister  reemphaslzed  the  United 
Kingdom's  support  for  the  U.S.  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  President  reaf- 
firmed the  support  of  the  United  States 
for  the  peaceful  national  independence 
of  Malaysia. 

But  they  found  peace  alone  an  inade- 
quate goal.  They  sought  it  as  a  neces- 
sary precondition  for  expanding  inter- 
national trade  and  promoting  economic 


growth  for  an  to  the  end  that  all  peo- 
ples of  this  world  may.live  out  their  days 
free  from  the  shroud  of  fear  and  the 
specter  of  want. 


Dallas  Monnu  the  Patsinf  of  a  Great 
Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  In  the  Dal- 
las Sunday  News  of  February  16,  1964, 
a  lead  story  began  with  these  words : 

A  heart  that  had  beaten  with  the  pulse 
of  DaUas  for  mcwe  than  half  a  century 
stopped  Saturday  when  former  Mayor  R.  L. 
Thornton  died. 

Bob  Thornton  well  deserved  the  title 
of  "Mr.  Dallas."  As  one  of  Dallas' 
dynamic  men,  as  mayor  of  this  great 
community  during  a  period  of  much  of 
its  progress,  as  a  leader  of  the  commu- 
nity throughout  his  life  and  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  him  and  sharing  with 
him  pride  in  Dallas,  his  contribution  to 
his  fellow  citizens  was  unequalled. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  rare  privileges 
of  my  life  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Bob 
Thornton.  It  was  my  good  fortime 
that  his  term  as  mayor  of  Dallas  coin- 
cided so  closely  with  my  first  years  as 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  District  in 
Congress— 1953  to  1961,  the  better  part 
of  Dallas'  golden  decade.  In  those  years 
approximately  $130  million  In  public 
Improvements  were  made  In  Dallas. 
Another  $51  million  went  for  capital  im- 
provements during  the  1958-61  period. 
This  was  local  money.  Dallas,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bob  Thornton,  carved  Its 
own  destiny  and  paid  for  Its  progress 
with  Its  own  money,  not  Federal  aid.  It 
Is  given  to  few  men  to  be  loved  and  re- 
spected by  a  whole  community  without 
regard  to  party  aUiances  or  differences 
of  political  opinion.  Bob  Thornton  was 
such  a  man  and,  although  Dallas  will 
miss  him,  we  are  better  because  he  hved. 
Whatever  monuments  may  be  erected  In 
the  future  to  honor  his  memory,  Dallas 
Itself,  will  be  the  most  lasting  tribute. 
A  great  American  city,  moving  forward 
in  the  true  pioneer  spirit  of  America 
which  he  so  ably  exemplified. 

I  would  like  to  include,  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  some  of  the  editorial 
tributes  which  were  carried  In  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Peb 

18.  1984) 
R.  L.  "Mb.  Dallas"  Thornton  Dies — '^Keep 

Dar  Pltihg"  Slogan  or  Leades  tom.  Mant 

Tkaxs 

A  heart  that  had  beaten  with  the  pulse 
of  Dallas  for  mc»-e  than  half  a  century 
stopped  Saturday  when  former  Mayor  B.  L. 
Thornton  died. 

One  of  the  city's  best  kpown  dvlc  leaders, 
Robert  Lee  Thornton,  88",  delighted  In  the 
nickname:  "Mr.  DaUas." 


Mr.  Thornton,  son  of  a  tenant  fanner,  wm 
a  500-po\uid-a-day  cott(»iplcker  who  started 
a  bank  with  SS.OOO  In  bcMTOwed  BKmey  in 
1916  and  built  It  into  the  giant  MereaatUe 
National  Bank,  a  $400  million  Instltutton. 

In  faUlng  health  for  several  years,  Th^n- 
ton  became  seriously  111  Tuesday  and  went 
home  early  frcHn  his  office  at  the  bank  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  8941  Oaston,  at 
4 :  16  ajn.,  Saturday. 

Services  will  be  held  at  3  pjn.,  Monday  In 
the  Highland  Park  Methodist  Church  with 
the  Reverend  WUllam  H.  Dickinson,  Jr.. 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Restland  Me- 
morial Park. 

The  body  wUI  lie  In  state  at  Sparkman's 
Funeral  Home,  2116  Ross,  untU  noon  Mon- 
day, and  after  1  pjn.  at  the  Highland  Park 
Church- 
Mr.  Thornton  served  as  mayor  of  the  city 
from  1953  untU  1961.  But  In  or  out  of  office 
he  was  a  guiding  force  in  the  commiinlty. 

"Keep  the  dirt  flying,"  was  his  slogan,  and 
during  his  administration  Dallas  Love  Field 
was  enlarged  and  a  new  city  haU,  library,  and 
auditorium  were  built. 

It  was  Mr.  Thornton  who,  m(»«  than  any 
man,  built  the  State  Fair  of  Texas  into  the 
biggest  State  fair  In  the  Nation. 

On  his  first  trip  to  Dallas  as  a  9-year-old 
boy,  the  mayor-to-be,  with  60  cents  In  his 
pocket,  visited  the  State  Fair  of  Texas.  It 
was  love  at  first  sight. 

He  played  the  leading  role  In  attracting  the 
Texas  centennial  celebration  to  Dallas  In 
1936.  It  was  the  centennial  exposition  that 
gave  momentiun  to  the  yearly  State  fairs. 

In  1945,  he  became  president  of  the  State 
fair.  When  he  resigned  as  prer Ident  last  fall 
to  become  board  chairman,  the  once  finan- 
cially shaky  exjxjsitlon  had  become  a  boom- 
ing success. 

The  snowy-haired  cigar-smoking  Thorn- 
ton had  little  formal  education — but  he  had 
energy  and  vision.  He  was  the  first  bcuiker 
in  Dallas  to  make  automobUe  loans,  a  main- 
stay of  the  banking  Industry  nowada3rs. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  a  member  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Dallas  Citizens  Council. 
He  was  also  active  In  dozens  of  other 
organizations. 

Siirvlvors,    all    from    Dallas,    Include    his 
wife;   a  son,  Robert  Lee  Thornton,  Jr.;   two- 
daughters,  Mrs.  J.  Prank  Holt  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Brlnegar,    eight    gxandchUdren    and    seven 
great  -grandchildren . 


Son  or  Tenant  Paemer:  Thornton  CrrED 
Many  Times  roa  V7ork  as  Civic  Leader 
Probably  no  man  In  Dallas  received  more 
civic  honors — or  worked  harder  to  earn 
them — than  R.  L.  Thornton,  who  died  Sat- 
urday. 

The  walls  of  his  office  in  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  where  he  was  board  chair- 
man, are  lined  with  plaques,  awards,  and 
citations. 

Among  them  are  the  "Llnz  Award  of  1947." 
the  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council's  1955 
"Distinguished  Citizenship  Award."  the 
Sales  Executive  Club's  1948  "No.  1  Salesman 
of  Dallas  Award,"  a  1959  "Man  of  Vision 
Award"  from  the  DaUas  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  an 
honorary  "Doctor  of  Humane  Letters"  degree 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Dallas  In  1963. 

There  are  scores  of  others. 

Bom  August  10.  1880,  In  Hamilton  County, 
Thornton  was  the  son  of  William  Travis 
Thornton,  a  tenant  farmer.  The  infant  first 
saw  the  Ught  of  day  In  a  half -dugout  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos  River. 

When  he  was  7,  Mr.  Thornton  moved  with 
his  family  to  Ellis  County.  There  the  boy 
became .  a  champion  cottonplcker.  Mr. 
Thornton  ccsnpleted  school  at  Bristol  and 
went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  at 
•18  a  month. 
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their  backsidss  against  his  log  fire. 

The  whlte-thattiied  mayor  rocuned  rest- 
lessly back  and  fortli  before  the  dripping  pic- 
ture window,  searching  for  a  hole  In  the 
clouds. 

Suddenly  he  wheeled  toward  his  guests. 

"Come  on,  boys,  I  didn't  come  down  here 
to  stand  before  no  fire.  Let's  get  to  fishing." 
he  ordered. 

Another  ITiornton  ranark,  calcxilated  to 
keep  his  guests'  minds  on  the  goal  ahead,  was 
"C'mon.  boys.  There  ain't  no  bass  In  a 
scotch  and  Body." 

One  of  the  epic  sights  at  Little  Scmdy 
was  the  view  of  Uncle  Bob  and  Perry,  bis 
veteran  Negro  guide,  reappearing  In  their 
little  boat  after  a  day's  fishing. 

Mr.  Thornton.  In  his  early  eighties,  sat  In 
a  high  seat,  thronelike,  while  Perry,  as  old 
and  about  as  physically  capable,  operated  the 
outbocutl  nkotor.  The  heating  element  was  a 
can  full  of  sand.  Into  which  Perry  would 
pour  kerosene  and  then  apply  the  match. 

Darkened  with  soot.  It  was  difficult  to  Iden- 
tify either  guide  or  fisherman  until  the  vet- 
eran bfuiker  removed  his  hat. 

The  heating  bucket  in  the  boat  was  some- 
thing like  the  old  lard  bucket  Thornton  once 
carried  his  lunch  in  when  he  attended  coun- 
try school  for  3 -month  terms.  He  wore  blue 
Jeans  as  a  yoiingster  back  In  the  1880's  and 
struggled  with  Webster's  blue-backed  speller. 

His  formal  training  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  negligible,  but  few  men  have  had  a 
more  graceful  touch  with  the  language  or  a 
more  deft  gift  of  the  precise  and  beautifully 
expressive  word. 

There  are  some  famous  Thornton  quotes. 

For  instance,  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
his  beloved  State  Fair  of  Texas:  "We  got 
greener  grass,  taller  trees,  and  bluer  skies 
than  any  other  fair  in  the  world.  We  got 
m(»e  ducks  on  the  lagoon  and  more  birds  In 
the  trees.  And.  gentlemen,  we  got  a  cash 
register  under  every  busn,  and  we're  planting 
more  bushes." 

Or.  "The  best  advertlsln'  In  the  world  Is 
what  gets  yriled  from  clothesline  to  clothes- 
line. And  to  make  It  favorable,  you  got  to 
give  the  people  a  bargain.  Whether  It's  a  mu- 
sical or  the  fair  Itself,  you  got  to  give  'em 
more  than  their  money's  worth.  In  this  day 
of  television,  you  cant  fool  any  of  the  pec^le 
any  of  the  time." 

Or,  "Action  dont  mean  a  thing.  You  got 
action  on  a  rocklnghcM^e.  but  you  dont  get 
nowhere.  If  a  chairman's  really  In  command 
of  a  meetin*.  he  can  get  a  second  to  a  motion 
to  assassinate  a  man." 

Again  about  meetings.  "If  It's  a  'do'  meet- 
In*.  I'm  available.  If  It's  a  'don%'  meetin'.  I 
aint  interested." 

Sometimes  Uncle  Bob  was  reverent  about 
his  Nation  and  his  city.  At  a  1961  Fourth  of 
July  observance  he  said:  "I  believe  In  peace. 
I  believe  In  prayer.  But  there  must  come  a 
time — and  tt  has  come  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  America — when  we  say  we  will 
stand  up  fiatfooted  and  will  not  sacrifice  an 
inch  of  our  independence  or  our  freedom. 
And  that  we  will  continue  to  live  in  this  Na- 
tion under  the  creed  of  Independence." 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Thornton  was  talk- 
ing about  the  space  needle  at  the  Seattle's 
World  Fair,  which  he  visited  In  1962. 

He  wanted  one  like  It,  only  better,  for  Dal- 
las; perhape  the  only  Thornton  dream  that 
did  not  materialize. 

"It  revcHves.  It  moves  so  slow  you  hardly 
kix>w  it,"  he  said  about  eating  In  the  space 
needle  restaiu'ant  up  in  the  sky.  From  a 
countfy  boy  up.  you  always  want  to  crawl  up 
on  the  tallest  barn,  the  tallest  tree.  That's 
heredity." 

That  probably  could  be  as  good  a  line  as 
any  to  leave  Mr.  Thornton  with.  He  was 
the  country  boy  who  always  wanted  to  climb 
the  tallest  tree.  And  he  did  so.  And  the 
rest  of  us  looked  far  up  at  him.  And  we  shall 
always  do  so. 


[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Times  Herald, 
Feb.  10,   1964] 

WzLL  DoNX,  Ma.  Daixas 

Robert  L.  Thornton,  8r.,  the  fabulous 
"Uncle  Bob"  who  put  the  "big"  in  Big  D. 
has  ended  his  earthly  chores. 

But  the  next  60.  (H-  even  100  years,  of  Dallas 
area  progress  will  not  pass  without  some 
trace  of  his  keen  foresight  appearing  edmost 
dally. 

Vision  was  his  forte.  No  mountain  was 
too  high  for  Bob  Thornton.  He  reached  for 
the  peaks  and  seldom  missed  achievement. 

His  philosophy  was  simple  •  •  •  think  big 
and  "Keep  the  dirt  flying."  He  loved  his  city 
and  he  loved  its  people.  Unselfishly,  without 
the  hint  of  personal  gain,  he  went  about 
dreaming  dreams  that  came  true.  Monu- 
ments to  his  planning  tower  over  every  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

It  was  only  coincidental  that  the  banker 
bom  In  a  dugout  became  one  of  the  great 
mayors  of  Dallas.  He  had  been  the  city's 
leader  for  years  from  the  sidelines.  Barely 
did  he  make  a  public  speech  that  he  did  not 
emphasize  that  Dallas  was  great  because  of 
its  people. 

And  Bob  Thornton  himself,  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  superb  of  thos*  citizens.  He  posed 
every  imperative  question  of  the  future  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  plain  citizen. 

The  touch  that  he  possessed  made  him  tens 
of  thousands  of  friends  in  every  area  of 
Dallas.  Bob  Thornton  could  not  walk  a 
single  street  without  knowing,  and  under- 
standing, thousands  of  "his"  people  •  •  •  of 
every  race,  every  position. 

The  centennial,  the  Stete  Fair  of  Texas, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  growing,  pros- 
pering city,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
banks,  all  of  these  along  with  the  plans  for 
future  growth  are  among  the  things  Bob 
Thornton  left  behind  for  Dallas  and  Texas. 
These  were  the  producte  of  his  mind  and 
energies. 

We  say,  "Well  done.  Mr.  Dallas." 

DALLASrrES      MODXN      DKATH      or      BOBEBT      L. 

Thornton,  Sa.:  Pttnikal  Monday  roa  "Ma. 
Dallas" 

Dallasltes  from  all  walks  of  life  Saturday 
mourned  the  death  of  B.  L.  Thornton,  Sr.. 
the  beloved  former  mayor  who  guided  Dallas 
through  some  of  Ite  greatest  years  of  progress. 

Thousands  ars  expected  to  attend  the 
funeral  at  3  pm.  Monday  in  the  Highland 
Park  Methodist  Chiirch  for  the  tell,  white- 
thatched  banker  whose  forceful  personality 
and  dedication  to  the  city  he  loved  earned 
him  the  title,  "Mr.  Dallas." 

His  was  a  philosophy  of  building.  In  the 
8  years  he  served  as  mayor,  1963-61.  his  ad- 
ministration overcame  a  serious  water  crisis 
and  chinked  the  last  mortar  on  the  public 
library,  municipal  auditorium,  city  hall,  and 
airport  terminal. 

Death  came  to  the  83-year-old  leader  at  his 
home  at  4  a.m.  Saturday.  He  had  suffered 
respiratory  allmente  in  recent  weeks. 

The  body  will  lie  in  stete  at  Sparkman's. 
2115  Ross  Avenue,  until  noon  Monday  and 
after  1  p.m.  at  the  Highland  Park  church. 

Rev.  WUUam  H.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  wUl  ofll- 
clate  at  the  services. 

PALLBEARKBS   NAMED 

Pallbearers  will  include  Karl  Hoblltzelle, 
J.  Darrell  Francis,  Milton  F.  Brown,  John  H. 
Rauscher,  Charles  C.  Pierce,  Laurence  Mel- 
ton. W.  C.  Miller,  Elgin  Crull.  C.  A.  Tatum. 
James  B.  Stewart.  Earle  Wyatt.  George  A. 
Llnskle,  Martin  Benno,  Tom  B.  Fisher.  Jack 
P.  Burrus,  Julius  Schepps.  Charles  R.  Meeker, 
Jr.,  and  D.  E.  Blackburn. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  oflicers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank,  of 
which  Mr.  Thornton  was  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Bxirial  will  be  In  Restland  Memorial  Park. 
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Mr.  Itiornton  is  s\irvlved  by  his  wife:  a  son, 
Bobert  Lee  Thornton.  Jr.;  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Holt  and  Mrs.  Balph  Brlnegar.  all 
of  Dallas;  eight  grandchildren,  B.  L.  Thorn- 
ton m,  T.  L.  ThOTnton,  J.  Frank  Holt  m. 
Mary  Brlnegar.  Carol  Brlnegar.  Nan  Brlnegar, 
and  Franklin  Brlnegar,  all  of  Dallas;  and 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Farmer,  Jr..  of  South  Carolina;  in 
addition  to  seven  great-grandohlldren. 

BOEN   nf    DnOOTTT 

He  was  bom  in  a  dugout  in  an  atmosphere 
of  poverty  and  he  knew  the  hoe  and  sack  of 
the  cottonflelds  at  an  early  age.  These 
country  lessons  and  homey  vernacular  he 
hever  discarded,  though  he  came  to  build  and 
head  a  bank  whose  total  resources  are  more 
than  $400  million. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  a  longtime  president  of 
the  Stete  Fair  of  Texas  and  was  a  foxinder 
of  the  influential  Dallas  Citizens  Council. 

A  long  cigar  his  almost  constent  com- 
panion, Mr.  Thornton  prepetuated  the  east 
Texas  idiom  with  an  earthy  wit.  As  if  the 
word  "dynamic"  were  not  forceful  enough, 
he  modified  it  to  "dydamlc"  In  reference  to 
the  type  of  leadership  Dallas  should  have. 

He  was  bom  August  10,  1880,  In  the  hum- 
ble dugout  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosque  Blver 
In  Hamilton  County.  He  quickly  learned 
the  vagaries  of  the  mule  and  txirning  plow 
and  his  family  moved  to  a  two-roomed  house 
on  a  hill. 

L£ANEB   DATS 

But  after  an  almost  Biblical  7-year  cycle, 
the  lean  days  of  drought  came  and  they 
moved  eastward  in  a  covered  wagon  pulled 
by  a  gaiuit  team  and  settled  on  Village  Creek 
near  Bnnls  in  Ellis  County. 

At  7  years  of  age,  the  whip-thin  youth 
found  himself  dragging  a  cotton  sack 
through  the  fields,  stripping  off  bolls  during 
the  day  and  at  night  sleeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  on  the  mounds  of  white  fiuff 
in  the  gin. 

When  winter  came,  there  was  work  clear- 
ing bottomlands,  but  he  found  himself  not 
strong  enough  to  wield  a  3-p>ound  axe;  in- 
stead, he  took  a  smaller  hatchet  to  under- 
brush. 

In  1888,  the  Thornton  family  became 
tenant  farmers  and  young  Bob  managed  to 
see  Dallas  the  next  year  flTlirl^  the  time  of 
the  Stete  fair.  Althougi^  h^treled  out  only 
an  eighth  grade  educatlon.^)(e  later  was  to 
head  the  fair  organization  Mr  19  years.  He 
was  elevated  to  board  chalnnan  of  the  fair 
last  year.  ■ 

The  drudgery  of  farm  life  brought  him  to 
notice  distinctly  that  when  money  was 
needed  by  his  father,  he  obtcdned  it  in  town 
and  paid  It  back  there.  He  went  into  Bris- 
tol and  telked  himself  Into  an  918-a-month 
Job  as  a  clerk  in  a  store.  This  was  $2  more 
than  the  wages  of  a  farmhand. 

In  1904.  he  became  a  traveling  salesman 
for  a  candy  company.  This,  at  last,  enabled 
him  to  move  about  and  he  quickly  amassed 
enough  money  to  try  the  candy  business  for 
himself.  It  didn't  work,  and  in  1910,  he 
tried  the  book  business,  becoming  coowner 
of  a  book  store  in  Dallas.  Texas'  free  text- 
book law  forced  him  out  of  business.  He 
tried  the  mortgage  business. 

It  was  In  1914  with  $6,000  borrowed,  he" 
and  two  partners  established  what  Is  now  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank.     They  opened  for 
business  at  8:30   am.,  October   14.  and   by 
6:30  p.m.  that  day  had  $13,906  in  depoeite. 

nONEXRED   AUTO    NOTES 

In  those  early,  experimental  days,  one  of 
the  town's  citizens  walked  Into  the  fledgling 
bank  one  day  and  was  aghast  to  see  a  sign 
"Auto  Notes." 

"Take  it  down,"  he  warned  young  Banker 
Thornton,  "It  isn't  sound  banking."  But  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  banking  wtts  simply  lending 
money;  "Jitney  notes"  carried  no  special 
onus  with  him.  The  sign  steyed.  In  1017 
the  bank  was  renamed  County  State  Bank, 
with  deposite  of  $166.38S. 


Ths  bank  continued  ite  growth  and  man- 
aged to  weather  the  1929  crash  without 
closing  Ite  doors. 

Dallas  called  upon  him  to  head  ite  cham» 
her  of  commerce. 

In  1934,  his  salesmanship  was  put  to  an 
extreme  test.  A  commission  had  been 
formed  to  decide  the  site  of  the  1936  Texas 
Centennial,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if 
Dallas  might  lose  the  prize  until  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton did  some  fast  talking.  It  was  a  down- 
to-earth,  cotton-pateh  speech — a  recitation 
of  the  practical — and  it  kept  things  going. 

A  month  later,  he  did  some  vnbal  bull- 
dozing and  when  his  sometimes  tinny,  stac- 
cato voice  died  down.  Dallas  businessmen 
found  they  had  put  up  $1.6  million  for  the 
centennial.  A  $3  million  city  bond  issue 
was  floated. 

The  Texas  Centennial  was  held  in  Dallas 
in  1936.  It  was  big,  racuous,  and  uninhib- 
ited. But  it  brought  Dallas  a  commercial 
shot  in  the  arm. 

CHOSEN    AS    ICATOB 

In  1963  the  Citizens  Charter  Association 
urged  Mr.  Thornton  to  run  for  mayor.  He 
was  at  first  unconvinced,  but  later  suc- 
cumbed to  a  draft. 

For  the  next  8  years,  the  CCA  was  in  firm 
control  of  Dallas  municipal  government. 
And  B.  L.  Thcwnton  was  Ite  leader. 

In  the  period  1966-61.  approximately  $130 
million  in  public  Improvemente  were  made 
in  Dallas.  Another  $61  mlUion  went  for 
capital  improvemente  during  the  1968-61 
period. 

Mr.  Thornton's  many  affiliations  included 
the  Children's  Development  Center.  United 
Fund,  Texas  Turnpike  Authority,  Lone  Star 
Steel,  Bumis  MlUs.  DaUas  Hotel  Co..  Dallas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Southwestern  Life  In- 
sTirance  Co.,  Weatherford.  Mineral  Wells  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Co.  A  33d  degree 
Mason,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
Scottish  Bite  bodies. 

He  held  ofllces  or  directorships  in  the  Dal- 
las Orand  Opera  Association,  Dallas  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Southwestern  Medical 
Foundation,  Texas  Research  Foundation, 
Trinity  Improvement  Association,  Texas 
Scottish  Bite  Hospital,  and  Greater  Dallas 
Council  of  Churches. 

He  was  named  "Headllner  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Press  Club  of  Dallas  in  1955. 


CkTcUiid's  Mr.  Chips 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every 
community  of  America  there  are  teach- 
ers who  leave  a  special  imprint  upon  the 
lives  of  the  ypung  men  and  women  who 
pass  througn  their  classes.  In  a  quiet, 
unassuming  and  often  underestimated 
way.  these  teachers  become  the  inspira- 
tion which  lead  to  real  educational 
achievement. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  one  of  my 
constituents  and  close  personal  friends, 
Mr,  William  J.  Temansky,  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  manner.  In  the 
past  31  years,  he  has  been  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  of  our  com- 
munity. When  we  salute  William  Ter- 
nansky  as  "Cleveland's  Mr.  Chips,"  we 
salute  a  profession  in  which  he  exem- 
plifies the  highest  qualities. 

Following  is  a  splendid  article  on  Wil- 
liam Temansky  written  by  Bob  Seltzer 


which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Pren 
on  Monday,  February  17,  1964: 
He  Is  Clkve.and'8  Mb.  Ci 


(By  Bob  Seltser) 

William  J.  Temansky  is  Cleveland's  coun- 
terpart of  Mr.  Chips,  the  beloved  school- 
master of  James  Hilton's  famous  noveL 

Temansky  has  teught  more  studente  in 
his  31  years  at  Cathedral  Latin  High  School, 
his  alma  mater,  than  any  other  teacher  in  Ite 
history.  He  leaves  an  indelible  Impression 
on  them.  They  are  devoutly  loyal  l(x  his 
inspiration  and  love  of  excellence. 

His  major  objective  is  the  optimum  in 
learning  and  character  to  produce  good  citi- 
zens. His  rigorous  discipline  of  studente 
stems  from  the  hardships  of  his  boyhood. 

He  seta  high  standards  and  is  intolerant  of 
mediocrity,  if  a  student  has  the  capacity  for 
better  work.  He  is  dominant,  the  master, 
yet  there  is  nothing  pedantic  about  him. 

Temansky  has  been  named  Latin's  "Man 
of  the  Year"  as  an  outetanding  alumnus  and 
for  his  diligent  efforte  in  instUling  in  stu- 
dente a  desire  for  academic  superiority. 

He  will  be  presented  the  alvunni  associa- 
tions' annual  merit  award  for  1964  at  the 
conununlon  breakfast  next  Sunday  at  the 
^Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel. 

Among  the  alumni  saluting  him  will  be 
educators,  prleste,  several  city  councilmen. 
two  Judges,  principals  of  two  area  high 
schools,  several  suburban  mayors  and  Stete 
legislators,  physicians,  surgeons,  lawyers,  and 
high-ranking  military  cheers. 

"One  of  the  best  rewards  is  to  see  a  former 
student  become  a  success  in  life  and  remem- 
ber me,"  said  Temansky. 

"There  is  no  success  without  order  and 
discipline.  My  aim  fcx'  my  studente  is  a 
disciplined  mind  in  a  morally  and  physically 
fit  body.  — 

"Basically,  today's  studente  are  the  same 
as  31  years  ago.  but  they  have  more  distrac- 
tions. Perhaps  a  more  affluent  society  hasn't 
served  them  as  well.  Part  of  the  blame  for 
delinquency  lies  in  a  breakdown  of  the  spirit 
of  famUy  life." 

Ternansky,  65.  a  sturdy  bald  man  with  a 
fringe  of  gray  and  a  slight  mustache,  is  of 
Hungarian   descent. 

He  lives  in  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  at  9914  Buckeye  Road.  He  wcn-ked  his 
way  through  Cathedral  Latin  and  John  Car- 
roll University  as  a  Press  delivery  boy,  a 
street  lamplighter,  library  iMige,  grocery  clerk, 
farmhand  and  golf  caddy.  He  has  an  llJk. 
from  Carroll  in  social  studies. 

Temansky  was  a  basketball  coach  at  St. 
Elizabeth  Schocd  while  attending  CarroU. 
He  has  taught  German,  problnns  of  democ- 
racy. American  government,  and  now  Is 
chairman  of  social  sciences. 

He  has  served  as  social  activity  moderator 
and  college  adviser.  Since  1938  he  has  been 
instructor  in  political  science  three  after- 
noons weekly  at  Ursuline  College.  For  10 
years  he  taught  night  classes  at  Carroll  and 
7  summers  at  St.  John  College. 

Temansky  and  his  wife.  Stella,  have  two 
sons:  William,  12,  and  Robert,  9.  Ternan- 
sky's  father,  Frank.  90,  lives  with  him. 


Dr.  Grayson  Kirk's  Tribute  to  John  F. 
Kennedy 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  25,  the  day  of  national 
mourning  for  our  late  President  John  F. 
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indecision  and  the  error  of  impulsive  judg- 
ment. 

Though  as  a  young  man  he  ofTered  his 
life  for  bis  cotmtry.  his  final  gift  of  this, 
the  most  precious  of  man's  possessions,  was 
more  than  a  supreme  sacrifice  Just  In  defense 
of  bis  country.  He  wanted  his  country  to  be- 
come a  land  in  which  our  democratic  Ideals 
would  be  more  fuUy  realized,  a  land  in  which 
we  an<i  our  children  could  take  ever  greater 
pride,  a  land  in  which  the  old  dreams  of 
mankind  might  at  last  be  realized.  And  he 
gave  up  bis  life  because  despicable  and  selfish 
men,  hating  this  proepect,  so  filled  the  atmos- 
phere with  their  venom  that  one  mean  crea- 
ture became  their  tool  and  their  agent.  Now 
that  the  deed  Is  done,  and  our  President  is 
gone,  their  protestations  of  Innocence  and 
even  of  brief  ring  hollowly  upon  our  ears. 
John  Kennedy  died  because  he  wanted  a  bet- 
ter America.  Consciously  he  fought  them, 
knowing  as  he  must  have,  what  the  risks 
were.  Bravely  he  died,  not  so  much  for  the 
America  of  today  as  for  the  America  of  the 
future. 

John  Kennedy  had  more  than  courage  and 
intelligence.  He  had  compassion.  Born  to 
wealth  and,  had  he^o  chosen,  a  life  of  ease 
and  indolence,  he  elected  a  career  of  public 
service,  one  In  which  he  could  put  his  talents 
to  work  for  his  fellow  men.  Just  as  he  was 
proud  of  the  great  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments of  bis  country,  he  was  deeply  troubled 
by  the  inequities  and  inequalltlee  which  still 
persisted  in  a  society  ostensibly  dedicated  to 
their  elimination.  He  was  troubled,  too,  by 
the  new  Injustices,  the  new  hazards  of  life 
that  grew  out  of  social  and  technological 
change. 

He  saw  a  society  in  which  men  of  one  color 
were  being  denied  that  equality  of  oppor- 
timity  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
America.  He  saw  a  society  In  which  the 
benefits  of  modem  medical  progress  were  on 
occasion  denied  to  men  and  women  because 
they  lacked  the  means  to  pay  for  their  needs. 
He  saw  a  society  in  which  aged  men  and  wom- 
en of  limited  resources  were  being  ruthlessly 
pushed  aside  and  allowed  to  live  out  their 
final  years  In  that  quiet  helpless  desperation 
that  only  poverty  without  hope  can  breed. 

And  because  he  was  a  man  of  compassion, 
he  grieved  over  these  cancers  in  the  body 
politic.  And  because  he  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, he  strove  to  excise  them  and  to  heal 
their  wounds.  And  because  he  was  a  deter- 
mined man,  not  content  to  allow  an  affluent 
society  to  be  so  afflicted,  he  died. 

Today  as  we  reflect  with  gratitude  upon 
those  great  qualities,  this  constructively  di- 
rected energy,  this  vision  of  what  our  coun- 
try might  be  and  must  become,  we  must  ask 
omrselves  what  good,  what  possible  benefit. 
we  as  a  people  can  derive  from  this  mans 
life,  what  lessons  we  may  take  to  our  hearts 
from  this  criishing  tragedy.  Omi  grief  must 
be  tempered  with  the  resolution  that  the 
sacrifice  was  not  vainly  msule.  that  out  of 
our  national  sorrow  there  may  come  some 
good,  that  from  the  shrine  of  this  blood- 
stained soil  in  Arlin^^n  there  may  come  a 
chastened  and  better  America.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  jiostlfy  to  him  what  he  did  for 
us. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  resolve  to  be 
more '  responsible  in  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. This  land  of  ours  is  plagued  by  men 
of  small  minds,  men  ol  vicious  and  uncon- 
trolled emotions,  men  for  whom  hatred  Is 
greater  than  love,  men  whose  concern  for 
their  fellow  men  is  lost  in  Insensate  bigotry, 
men  who  in  their  hearts  despise  all  that  this 
Nation  stands  for.  men  who  do  not  deserve 
the  land  In  which  they  live.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  they  are  of  the  reactionary 
right  or  the  radical  left,  the  menace  which 
they  present  to  this  country  is  equally  omi- 
nous beco\ise  they  would — in  order  to  bring 
back  a  world  that  never  was  or  one  that  be- 
trays the  cause  of  human  freedc»n — destroy 
all  our  effort. 


Since  we  are  obliged  by  tbe  Imperatives 
of  that  freedom  to  permit  such  men  to  carry 
on,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  tbelr  destruc- 
tive activities,  it  U  tbe  obligation  of  those 
of  us  who  really  love  oxir  country  to  be  more 
energetic,  more  alert  to  the  danger,  more 
wining  to  remind  our  citizens  about  the 
dangers  implicit  In  the  ravings  of  the  ex- 
tremists. When  we  are  silent  In  tbe  face 
of  this  danger,  when  we  deride  our  chosen 
leaders  or  sit  quietly  by  when  others  do  so, 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  Irrational 
In  our  partisanship,  when  we  allow  others  to 
sneer  at  our  principles,  we  are  unconscious 
accomplices  in  the  sabotage  of  our  country. 
Apathy  in  these  circumstances  Is  cowardice. 
If  this  experience  through  which  we  have 
passed  does  not  chasten  our  hearts,  and 
does  not  steel  our  determination  to  combat 
these  forces  of  destruction  about  us,  then 
may  God  help  us,  because  we  will  not  help 
ourselves. 

It  has  been'  the  historic  pride  of  this 
country  for  the  past  century  that  our  excesses 
of  political  partisanship  have  never  reached 
the  point  when  the  conflict  on  either  side 
jeopardized  loyalty  to  oiu-  constitution  and 
our  democracy.  This  Is  still  true  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans,  but  we 
face  today.  In  this  respect,  greater  dangers 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Re- 
Bpect  for  law  Is  lost  In  the  selfishness  of  men 
who  try  to  cheat  and  evade  its  commands. 
Respect  for  law  is  lost  in  the  organized  re- 
sistance of  men  to  the  application  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  they  live.  Respect 
for  law  Is  dead  when  our  highest  officers  are 
physically  assaulted,  when  their  lives  are 
threatened,  and  when  such  threats  become 
grim  reality.  To  these  dangers  we  mxist  be- 
come more  alert.  Against  them  we  must 
devise  countermeasures.  From  tbem  we 
must  learn  and  practice  tbat  self-dis- 
cipline which  has  never  been  congenial  to 
our  people  but  upon  which  tbe  future  of 
our  country  depends.  In  this  respect,  we 
hang  our  heads  In  shame  over  tbe  spectacle 
which  we  present  to  the  world,  a  spectacle 
which  HI  accords  with  our  boasting. 

More  energy  against  the  extremists  and 
their  poison,  more  self -discipline — even  these 
are  not  enough  if  we  are  to  justify  by  the 
future  health  and  progress  of  our  society  the 
sacrifice  John  Kennedy  made  for  his  country. 
Each  segment  of  our  society  must  reexam- 
ine Its  reeponsibllltlee.  The  press,  radio,  and 
television,  through  their  emphasis  upmn  the 
reporting  of  violence  often  go  beyond  their 
basic  need  to  keep  us  Informed;  by  these 
emphases  they  may  condone  and  Inflame  still 
further  violence,  and  they  cannot  escape  so- 
cial responsibility  by  saying  that  they  are 
merely  giving  the  public  what  It  wants. 
In  the  home,  the  extreme  permissiveness  of 
our  modern  parents  breeds  in  their  children 
contempt  for  all  authority,  a  contempt  that 
takes  Its  toll  in  broken  youthful  lives  and 
bewildered  parents  who  try  to  evade  reepon- 
slblllty  for  their  own  failures  by  casting  the 
blame  on  others.  And,  of  course,  our  schools, 
our  colleges,  and  our  universities  need  to 
reexamine  their  functions  and  to  try  to  dis- 
cover how,  along  with  their  traditional 
duties,  they  can  impart  to  their  students  a 
greater  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
death  of  our^  beloved  President  carries  a  les- 
son to  every  part  of  our  society  and  to  every 
Institution.  In  his  memory  we  must  heed  It. 
Thus,  today,  in  our  grief  and  our  remorse, 
we  look  sadly,  but  with  new  resolve  to  the 
future.  We  are  determined  to  create  in  this 
land  the  democracy  In  which  he  believed,  one 
which  applies  the  ancient  principles  of  hu- 
man dignity,  equality,  and  opportunity  to 
the  conditions  and  necessities  of  modern 
life.  As  we  do  this,  and  as  we  bring  nearer  to 
reality,  the  dreams  of  men  like  tbe  man  we 
mourn  today,  we  make  out  of  bis  gallant  life 
and  Its  tragic  ending  a  national  treasure 
for  the  future.  We  can  do  no  more,  and 
we  can  do  no  less.  His  soul  is  In  the  bands 
of  Ood,  his  heritage  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people. 
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The  Wise  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  BEBIARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONMEC-rlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  poets  in  the  United  States  is 
a  former  professor  of  mine  at  Wesleyan 
University  and  a  man  who  has  attained 
national  recognition  in  the  arts,  in  the 
academic  world,  and  as  an  elected  of- 
ficial. He  is  the  former  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Wllbert  Snow. 

Following  the  death  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy.  Governor  Snow 
wrote  a  brief  poem  in  his  memory.  It 
was  published  on  the  cover  of  the  Jan- 
uary 1964  issue  of  the  Wesleyan  Alumnus 
magazine,  and  drew  my  attention  im- 
mediately. It  is  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  seen  to  express  the  image 
of  a  young  man  struck  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  promise. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  dlsciTss  this 
poem  with  Governor  Snow  recently  and 
I  asked  him  in  particular  about  the  use 
of  two  words.  One  was  "Eshcol"  in  the 
line — "Loving  the  wine  of  Freedom's 
E^col  brook."  His  idea  was  that  the 
wine  of  freedom  should  be  made  from 
the  biggest  and  best  grapes.  He  got  the 
impression  from  the  Book  of  Numbers  in 
the  Bible,  chapter  13,  verses  23-24: 

And  they  came  vmto  the  brook  of  ESshcol. 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  brsuich  with  one 
cluster  of  grai>es,  and  they  bare  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff.*  •  •  The  place  was  called 
the  brook  Eshcol,  because  of  the  cluster  of 
grapes  which  the  cbildr«n  of  Israel  cut  down 
from  thence. 

The  other  word  was  "ichor"  In  line  6 
of  the  poem  which  reads:  "As  the  ichor 
of  our  old  New  England  schools."  Gov- 
ernor Snow  explained  that  the  ichor  fluid 
took  the  place  of  blood  in  the  bodies  of 
the  gods  In  Greek  mythology.  His  pur- 
pose in  this  use,  therefore,  was  to  cite 
the  individual  freedom  which  the  Presi- 
dent loved  and  which  has  been  nourished 
in  him  by  the  old  schools,  Choate,  Prince- 
ton, and  Harvard,  that  he  attended. 

I  have  found  this  poem  most  inspira- 
tional and  I  believe  it  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  so  that  all  Members 
may  read  it  and  reflect  upon  it: 
jjjc. 
(By  Wllbert  Snow) 
Greek  runner  on  whom  people  loved  to  look, 
World  Cons\U  with  a  youthful  mind  and 
heart. 
Lover  of  wine  from  Freedom's  Bsbool  brook, 
A  Renn&lssance  man  whom  the  world  of  art 
Enriched   and   widened  and  endowed  with 
balance. 
As    tbe    lohor    of   our   old   New   England 
schools 
Oave  Kmersonlon  Ixister  to  his  talent*. 
And  honed   his   bumerous  Irish  foil  for 
fools. 

New  man  of  this  new  day,  lie  sbamed  us  all 
By  keeping  faltb  with  the  American  dream; 
He  trusted  It  and  labored  to  Install 
An    order    that    would    bring    the    aorry 
■eheme 
Of   old   world   hatred*    to   aa   end.    Stara, 
mourn 
That  ■xich  a  radiant  soul  from  earth  waa 
torn. 


Tk«  Large  Mett  Called  IndoDMia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or. 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESJDJTAITVES 

Tuesday,  February  18. 1964 

Mr.  COHEIiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indo- 
nesia is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world.  She  has  the  fifth  largest  pop- 
ulation. She  has  a  two-way  trade  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  annuedly. 
She  has  a  wealth  of  natural  resources, 
much  of  it  untapped.  And,  she  has  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  untilled  soil. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  have  been  em- 
phasizing this  point  since  I  returned 
from,  a  southeast  Asia  insi>ection  trip  in 
1962,  Indonesia  is  in  deep  trouble  eco- 
nomicedly.  And  this  must  be  of  concern 
to  us  for  Indonesia  is  pursuing  a  foreign 
policy  which  is  reckless  and  dangerous. 
It  must  be  of  concern  to  us  for  Indonesia 
is  in  a  position  to  be  the  balance  wheel 
in  this  troubled  and  explosive  part  of  the 
world. 

As  Keyes  Beech  has  pointed  out  in  an 
excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  15: 

There  la  a  limit  to  how  much  gross  mis- 
management even  a  country  so  lavishly  en- 
dowed as  Indonesia  can  stand.  And  signs 
are  multiplying  that  the  limit  Is  about  to  be 
reached. 

And  as  Beach  goes  on: 

Nowhere  Is  Indonesia's  economic  plight  bet- 
ter mirrored  than  in  the  hopeless  faces  of 
starving  people  in  central  Java.  It's  not  that 
there  Isn't  enough  food.  It's  that  nmaway 
inflation  has  driven  prices  so  high  that  many 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy.  And  tbe  infla- 
tion can  be  traced  directly  to  Sukarno's  eco- 
nomic mismanagement  and  his  reckless  drive 
for  Intematlcmal  power  and  prestige  at  the 
expense  of  his  ooxmtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  this  pene- 
trating description  of  an  important  prob- 
lem to  our  colleagues'  attention: 

Thi  Lasge  Miss  Cau.zd  Indokisia 
(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Djakabta,  Indonxsia. — A  Eiiropean  resi- 
dent of  15  years'  standing  said :  "I  don't  see 
why  you  Americans  worry  so  much  about  the 
Indonesian  economy  -collapsing.  Didn't  you 
know  It  collapsed  14  years  ago?" 

This  la  an  exaggeration  with  a  great  deftl 
of  truth.  Indonesia's  econcxny  began  to  go 
downhill  when  It  got  independence  from  the 
Dutch  and,  with  tbe  exception  a  few  quick 
glancee  over  the  shoulder  it  has  never  looked 
back. 

Nothing  about  the  way  the  Indonesian 
economy  works — or  doesn't  work — makes 
sense.  For  the  last  decade  forecasts  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  have  been  voiced  so  often 
they  began  to  sound  like  a  scrat<diy  phono- 
graph record.  But  somehow,  mainly  due  to 
the  resllleiioe  of  Indonesia's  predominantly 
peasant  population  and  boimtiful  nature, 
Indoneala  aurvlTed. 

Tet  It  aeem^  there  Is  a  limit  to  how  much 
gross  mismanagement  even  a  country  so 
lavishly  endowed  as  Indonesia  can  stand, 
and  algna  are  multiplying  tbat  tbe  limit  Is 
about  to  be  reached — if  not  thU  year,  then 
pertu^M  the  next. 

■oonomlo  confrcmtatlon  with  nelghlxMlng 
Malaysia  cost  Indonesia  between  $300 
and  $400  million  In  trade  and  aid  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  was  already  reeUng.  And 
the  full  oost  of  President  Sukarno's  "crush 
Malaysia"  campaign  has  yet  to  be  measured. 


Exports  in  1964  probably  won't  exceed  $400 
million.  Yet  Indonesia  needs  between  $500 
and  $800  million  worth  of  imports  annually 
to  keep  going. 

Foreign  exchange  reserves  are  down  to  $50 
million,  a  pitiful  low  for  a  country  with  a 
two-way  trade  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
annually. 

In  Dutoh  colonial  days  Indonesia  was  a 
rice-exporting  nation.  Tet  Indonesian  im- 
ported 1  million  tons  of  rice  in  1963,  will 
have  to  import  1.5  million  tons  in  1964,  and 
perhaps  2  million  in  1965. 

Where  the  money  is  coming  from  nobody 
knows.  One  highly  qualified  source  estimates 
that  If  the  present  trend  continues — and 
there  is  no  apparent  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  reverse  it — Indonesia 
will  be  spending  40  percent  of  its  export 
earnings  on  food  Imports  within  5  years. 

This  in  a  country  one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  United  States  with  barely  tapped  under- 
ground resources  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  untilled  soil.  / 

If  there's  one  word  uiat  fits  Indonesia 
today,  it's  stagnant.  Industry  is  stagnant. 
So  Is  the  farm  economy,  especially  in  dense- 
ly populated  Java. 

Sugar  mills  are  falling  apart  for  lack  of 
spare  parts.  Sixty  percent  of  all  the  textile 
mills  in  east  Java  have  been  forced  to  shut 
down  because  tbe  price  of  yarn  is  60  percent 
more  than  they  can  get  for  the  finished 
product. 

Last  year's  critical  spare  parts  shortage  was 
temporarily  relieved  by  a  $17  million  U.S. 
loan — 3  days  later  Sukarno  bought  $30  mil- 
lion worth  of  Jetliners — but  only  temporar- 
ily. 

Whole  fleets  of  trucks  and  buses  are  sit- 
ting on  blocks  for  lack  of  tires  or  spare  parts. 
Miles  of  railway  trackage  and  roUlng  stock 
have  succumbed  to  neglect  and  old  age. 
Shipping,  vitally  Important  to  an  Island 
country  stretching  over  3,000  miles  of  ocean. 
Is  woefully  inadequate. 

Multiply  these  examples  a  thousand  times 
and  3rou  have  some  Idea  of  Indonesia's  eco- 
nomic decay.  The  once-great  city  of  S\u-a- 
bajra  in  east  Java  Is  but  a  shadow  of  its  for- 
mer self. 

But  nowhere  is  Indonesia's  economic  plight 
better  mirrored  than  In  the  hopeless  faces 
of  starving  people  in  central  Java. 

What,  makes  this  starvation  all  the  more 
deplorable  is  that  It's  so  unnecessary.  In- 
donesia is  so  rich  overall  that  for  human 
beings  to  starve  here  is  like  a  hen  starving 
Bitting  on  a  bushel  of  com. 

It's  not  that  there  Isn't  enough  food.  It's 
that  runaway  infiatlon  has  driven  prices  so 
high  that  many  people  cannot  afford  to  buy. 
And  the  Inflation  can  be  traced  directly  to 
Sukarno's  economic  mismanagement  and  his 
reckless  drive  for  international  power  and 
prestige  at  the  expense  of  bis  country. 

Tbe  government's  attitude  toward  the 
hardship  of  the  people  was  perhaps  best  sum- 
marized in  a  recent  remark  by  Foreign  M^- 
Ister  Subandrlo,  Sukarno's  No.  2  man.  When 
a  visitor  mentioned  reports  of  mass  hunger 
In  central  Java,  Subandrlo  conceded  the  re- 
ports were  true. 

"But  there's  a  bright  side,"  he  added.  "The 
Indonesians  are  a  lazy  people.  Perhaps 
they'll  work  harder  if  they  get  htmgry 
enough." 


Easy  Availability  of  Firearms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcKiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVSS 

Monday.  January  20, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.   Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
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nedy.  the  Ctmg  ness  and  the  public  have 
been  flooded  wl  h  demands  that  the  Fed- 
eral OovenmuDt  do  loinethlng  about 
the  so-called  lasy  availability  of  flre- 
anns.  Much  tf  this  reaction  to  the 
murder  In  Dall  is  has  been  generated  In 
a  highly  chan  ed  atmosphere  of  emo- 
tionalism and  t  tock. 

While  this  'eaction  is  understand- 
able, it  unfortu  lately  has  been  pervaded 
by  a  lack  of  k  lowledge  of  the  facts  of 
firearms  eontrils  on  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  in  this  Nation.  Sweeping 
assertions  have  been  made  that  almost 
anybody  could  i  >btaln  a  firearm  through 
the  malls  with  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
quest and  a  fsw  dollars.  The  state- 
ments made  in  the  press,  over  the  radio 
and  on  tdevl8l<ai  have  created  the  im- 
pression In  mai  ly  person's  minds  and  in 
the  minds  of  he  weld's  peoples  that 
this  Nation  sti]  1  operates  with  the  code 
of  the  wildeme  is  and  the  frontier.  The 
creation  of  stch  an  impression.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  great  disservice  to  the 
American  peop  e  and  to  the  cause  of 
Clearly,  when  one  inves- 
tigates the  facts  of  the  situation,  one 
finds  that  maiy  controls — often  of  a 
highly  restrictive  nature — already  exist 
and  State  levels.  More- 
over, further  cuunlnation  reveals  that 
the  sins  of  a  re  atively  few  unscrupulous 
firearms  dealeiB  should  not  be  visited 
upon  the  vast  i  lajority  of  those  persons 
who  enjoy  fire  urns  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  marksmanship,  hunting,  and 
collecting. 

An  experiencki  and  calm  voice  amidst 
the  turmoil  anl  fury  has  been  that  of 
my  esteemed  co  league  and  fellow  shoot- 
er-sportsman, t  le  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Hoi  orable  Cxcn.  R.  King,  a 
distinguished  &  ember  of  this  House  and 
of  the  CMnmIt  ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
of  the  gentleman  from 


The  statement 


California,  Corgressman  Knrc.  on  fire- 
arma  legislatloi  submitted  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  ( :ommerce  is  a  call  to  the 
rational  and  riallstic,  to  the  equitable 
B  icause  of  this,  I  wish  for 
o  be  commended  to  this 
House  and  to  tqe  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

BTATKMXIfT  OF  RiPBKSBfTATIVK  CSCH.  R.  KiNG 

TO  THs  VS.  a  EN  ATS  OoionrrKE  OM  COM- 

MXBCE.   DSCZMIEB    13.    1963 


and  factual 
this  statement 


dellbenit  on 


Mr.  ChAlrtuan, 
able  tnteresf  you  r 
concerning  tlie  i 
Arms  legislation 
your   committee 
open  hearings.    ] 
er&l  approach  to 
that  give  rise  tc 
intention  of 
atlon  of  thlx 
of  calm 

The  poeaeaslon 
law-al^dtng 
on  the  tradltlonill 
tutlon,  have  1<hii  ; 
and  Importanoe 
caetona  during 
In  tb«  Houae  of 
the  distinct 
aorlng  wTcral 
peaceful 
acttvltlea  by 
or  hobby,  and  In 
dflfena*.    In 
tostrcM  the 
behind  ttie  gun. 


enjoymtnt 
'dtlams 


I  hare  read  with  oonaldeT- 

Btatement  ai  December  10 

ture  and  scope  of  the  Qre- 

tbat  will  be  consld««d  by 

today   and   in  subsequent 

strongly  endorse  yoxir  gen- 

a  solution  at  the  problnns 

such  legislation  and  your 

oon  lucting  a  thorough  explor- 

entvc  subject  in  an  atmosphere 


and  use  of  firearms  by  the 

of   our   Nation,    based 

gxiaranteee  of  our  ConsU- 

been  a  subject  of  interest 

to  me.     On  numero\is  oc- 

years  that  I  have  served 

AepresentatlveB,  I  have  had 

and  pleasxire  of  qx>n- 

deslgned  to  further  the 

of  legitimate  shooting 

at  good  repute  as  a  sport 

tlie  intereat  ot  our  national 

Inrtanoe,  I  have  endeavored 

.of  penalizing  the  man 

rather  tban  the  giin  itself. 


dtLens 


tie 


prlTlege 


nacinlty 


Inanimate  objects,  such  as  flreaims, 
kalves,  axes,  or  clubs,  do  not  and  cannot 
cause  crime.  They  do  not  and  cannot  sup- 
ply the  motive  or  Impulse.  The  causes  of 
crime  must  be  sought  elsewhere — (n  greed, 
hatred.  Jealousy,  and  general  moral  deprav- 
ity— and  the  remedy.  If  any  there  be.  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  morals  and  education, 
In  improved  police  methods  of  deteotion, 
and  In  the  more  prompt  and  certain  im- 
position of  punishment. 

A3  a  result  of  the  tragic  events  in  Dallas, 
the  ire  ctf  the  general  public,  in  their  efforts 
to  vent  their  anger  on  the  causes  of  such  a 
national  disasrter,  has  been  directed  toward 
the  weapon  used  to  kill,  without  a  fall  real- 
ization of  the  loea  at  constitutional  freedoms 
that  could  result  from  such  misguided  in- 
tentions or  misplacement  of  values.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  c(»nmlttee  will  entertain 
suoh  intentions  or  embark  on  such  a  dis- 
astrous course  of  actiop.. 

I  fully  support  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  poeseeslon  of  flreamM  by  persons 
who  have  been  finally  convicted  of  a  crime 
of  vlolemce,  fugitives  from  Justice,  mental 
incompetents,  drug  addicts  and  persons 
while  adjudicated  habitual  drunkards;  legis- 
lation providing  severe  additional  penal- 
ties for  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  in 
the  conunisslon  of  a  crime;  and  legislation 
making  the  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles  sub- 
ject to  parental  ronsent  and  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, in  public  by  Juveniles  subject  to  ade- 
quate supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  and  yoxu- 
committee  will  give  a  thra-ough  study  to  all 
factors  involved  In  the  matter  of  proper  and 
sound  firearms  regulation.  To  this  end.  I 
pledge  my  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
support.  _ 


Honorable  Carl  T.  Rowan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TDtMXSSZE 

IN  TECE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  recently  nominated  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  of  Tennessee,  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  In  connection 
with  this  appointment,  the  Nashville 
Banner  has  written  an  editorial  com- 
mending Mr.  Rowan  for  his  ability  and 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  Rowan  is  a  native  of  Tennessee 
and  resided  for  many  years  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  represent.  A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote 
to  Senator  F^ulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
urging  prompt  confirmation  of  this 
appointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter, together  with  the  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow : 
Niw  Post  foe  Rowan 

To  replace  the  ailing  Edward  R.  Murrow 
as  Director  of  the  VS.  Information  Agency, 
President  Joiinson  has  picked  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  becomes  by  t>>iii 
appointment  the  highest  ranking  Negro  in 
Government. 

An  able  newspaperman,  whose  college  ed- 
ucation began  at  Tennessee  A  &  I  University 
here,  he  has  as  capably  filled  the  posts  as- 
signed in  public  service  since  he  entered 
upon  that  career  by  appointment  as  Deputy 


Assistant  Secretary  pf  State  for  Public  Affairs. 
Prom  that  he  went  to  Finland  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador. 

He  knows  the  responsibilities  of  public 
office,  which  certainly  attend  the  administra- 
tive fimctlon  now  assigned:  and  whose  need 
has  been  leas  the  flair  for  tinseled  showman- 
ship that  It  has  had  than  down-to-scu-th 
presentation  dealing  in  Information. 

Carl  Rowan's  accomplishments  In  public 
life  deserve  recognition,  and  are  a  credit  to 
his  home  State.  On  the  strict  basis  of  per- 
sonal ability,  the  appointment  has  much  to 
recommend  it. 


FSBKTTABT  13,  1964. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulsbiobt, 

Chairman,     Foreign     Relatiom     Committee. 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  CHADutAN:  In  connection  with 
your  conunittee's  consideration  of  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  T.  Rowan,  whom  President  John- 
son has  nominated  as  Director  of  the  VS- 
Information  Agency.  I  want  to  Join  with 
others  in  commending  him  and  urging  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  Rowan  has  served  his  Government  ably 
in  various  capacities.  Just  recently,  he  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  duty  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Finland,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  distlnc- 
Uon. 

It  seems  clear  that  be  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  Director  of  the  VS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  his  past  reccnxl  of  perform- 
ance demonstrates  that  he  wUl  carry  out  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  this  office  creditably 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  Rowan  Is  a  native  Tennessean  and  for 
many  years  a  resident  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  wish  to  endorse  him  and  urge  his  speedy 
confirmation. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

(S)     Job  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress. 


More  Questions  on  Our  Pnnlinf 
ForeifB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF   NXBIASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  It,  1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Indeed  sorry  to  say,  B4r.  Speaker,  that  my 
puzzlement  and  amazement  over  many 
phases  of  our  foreign  policy  increase  as 
time  goes  on. 

Some  time  ago  I  raised  some  questions 
as  to  why  we  subsidized  Communist  lead- 
ers like  Tito  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars — all  taxpayer  money,  of  course — 
on  the  grounds  that  we  thereby  are 
weakening  commimlsm.  Perhaps  I  am 
unable  to  grasp  the  esoteric  reasoning  of 
our  policy  planners,  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that  by  contributing  billions  of  dollars 
to  Communist  dictators,  we  are  imder- 
writing  a  system  that  is  dedicated  to  our 
destruction. 

In  the  recent  Zanzibar  rebellion,  every 
news  story  I  read  attributed  the  over- 
throw of  the  elected  government  to 
Cuban-trained  revolutionaries.  The 
State  Department,  however,  said  It  was 
not  certain  that  the  new  government  was 
Communist.  Even  after  the  new  rulers 
proclaimed  Zanzibar  as  a  peoples  repub- 
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lie  in  the  fashion  of  the  Communist  na- 
tions, the  State  Department  remained 
unconvinced.  I  recall  our  diplomatic  ex- 
perts in  the  State  Departmoit  did  not 
believe  Castro  was  a  Communist  until  the 
day  he  announced  his  communism  to  the 
world. 

Many  other  phases  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy baffle  me.  One  recent  instance  has 
me  quite  bewildered.  Here  is  the  situa- 
tion. In  effect,  we  are  underwriting  and 
supporting  the  regime  of  Cyrille  Adoiila, 
Premier  of  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
We  have  spent  in  this  disorganized  coun- 
try some  $500  million,  through  the 
United  Nations  and  our  own  foreign  aid 
program,  and  will  give  it  much  more. 
We  baeked  the  Ulf.  attack  on  Moise 
Tshombe.  former  President  of  Katanga 
Province,  forcing  Katanga,  which  wanted 
to  become  Independent,  to  subordinate 
Itself  to  Adoula. 

One  Holden  Roberto  is  the  leader  of  a 
movement  intended  to  drive  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  Angola,  a  Portuguese  pos- 
session in  West  Africa.  Roberto  main- 
tains a  govemment-in-exlle  on  the  scril 
of  the  former  Belgian  Congo.  This  gov- 
ernment has  been  recognized  by  Adoula, 
and  he  is  assisting  Roberto  in  his  plans 
for  an  Invasicxi  of  Angola.  IncideiU»lly. 
Roberto  is  being  assisted  also  by  other 
African  nations,  including  Ben  Bella, 
Algerian  dictator,  who  is  friendly  to 
Castro  and  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Charges  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  Roberto  has  had  CMnmunist 
backing.  These  have  been  denied  by  our- 
State  Department.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  rumors  that  we  locked  with  favor 
on  Roberto,  regarding  him  as  a  sort  of 
Adoula.  who  would  be  on  our  side  when 
the  Portuguese  are  driven  out  of  Africa. 
However,  Pieter  Lessing,  and  othex  re- 
putable authorities,  have  insisted  that 
Roberto  had  Communist  backing  for  his 
invasion  of  Angola  in  March  1961.  Rob- 
erto's band  of  terrorists  tortured  and 
butchered,  sparing  ndther  age  nor  sex. 
The  atrocities  were  represented  in  this 
country  as  Justifiable  acts  by  a  heavily 
oppressed  people.  The  United  States 
sided  with  Roberto's  assassins,  and;  at 
the  U.N.  our  representatives  actually 
voted  with  Communist  Russia  to  con- 
demn the  Portuguese  for  defending 
themselves.  But  many  reputable  Jour- 
nalists and  commentators  visited  Angola 
after  March  of  1961.  Their  stories  were 
quite  different  than  the  early  reFK>rts 
which  were  spread  by  Portugal's  enemies. 

But  early  this  year  Roberto  did  a  most 
embarrassing  thing,  embarrassing  to  our 
foreign  policy  planners.  He  suddenly 
announced  that  he  intended  to  seek  Com- 
munist support,  including  Red  Chinese 
support,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Portuguese.  He  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying  that  he  intended  to 
visit  Peiping,  Moscow,  and  possfbly  Cuba. 

He  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying: 

The  Conununlsts  assured  me  that  we  can 
have  whatever  we  need  in  arms  and  money. 
We  are  firmly  decided  to  accept. 

The  open  Roberto-Communist  alliance 
raises  some  very  Interesting  questions. 
We  are  underwriting  Adoula,  who  in  turn 
is  underwriting  Roberto.  Moreover, 
without  a  haven  in  the  Congo,  to  which 


he  can  retreat  after  striking  at  Angola, 
Roberto  cannot  operate.  It  is  evidmt 
that  he  has  little  sumx>rt  inside  Ang(da, 
itself. 

Do  we  still  intend  to  allow  Roberto  to 
use  the  Congo  as  the  base  for  Communist 
operations  Intended  to  drive  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  Angola?  Do  we  still  intend 
to  underwrite  an  operation  aimed  at  a 
friendly  nation.  Portugal,  on  behalf  of 
our  deadly  enemies? 

S<»neone  may  say  that  we  carmot  tell 
Adoula  what  to  do.  No,  but  we  can  stop 
giving  him  taxpayer  dollars.  If  we  do 
that,  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue  in 
business.  We  can  use  our  Influence  to 
have  the  XJJS.  troops  removed  from  the 
Congo,  where  Uiey  are  preventing  utter 
chaos.  We  can  stop  help  financing  Uie 
destruction  of  the  free  world  and  our  own 
destruction  as  well. 

Finally,  does  the  State  Department  in- 
tend to  continue  to  be  guided  In  its 
African  poUcy  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa?  This  outfit  has  been 
Roberto's  backer  in  the  United  States 
and  has  helped  him  with  propaganda, 
ahd  in  other  ways.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  committee,  which  once 
included  many  prominent  and  deluded 
citizens  as  members,  has  been  heavily 
infiltrated  by  Communist  sjrmpathizers. 
One  prominent  staff  member,  Hope 
Stevens,  has  belonged  to  20  or  more 
Commie  fronts,  over  a  period  of  years. 
Still  others  have  played  footsie  with  the 
Commies  on  many  occasions. 

Yet,  George  M.  Houser,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  committee.  Is  a  member  of 
the  State  Department's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  African  Affairs.  Dr.  John  A.  Mar- 
cum,  another  American  committee  mem- 
ber, idso  is  a  member  of  the  Council. 
And  Frank  Montero.  prominent  in 
American  committee  affairs,  actually  is 
a  member  of  our  UN.  delegation. 

If  these  men  are  shaping  our  African 
policies,  we  can  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued support  for  Roberto,  who  plans  to 
take  over  Portuguese  Africa  with  Com- 
munist sup[>ort. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
had  no  answers  from  our  foreign  policy 
makers  to  my  queries  about  foreign  af- 
fairs. Perhaps,  personally,  I  am  not  suiS- 
ciently  important  to  warrant  attention 
f^om  our  great  State  Department.  Yet, 
I  insist  that  the  questions  I  have  raised 
are  pertinent  and  deserve  attention. 
They  go  to  the  very  heart  of  matters,  and 
may  explain  why  the  Communist  tide  is 
advancing  over  the  world  and  why  the 
retreat  of  democrsuiy  continues. 


J.F.K. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1964 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.    Mr. 


A  good  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Brown,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  written 
her  personal  reflection  on  the  greatness 
of  President  Kennedy  and  it  is  certainly 
a  touching  eulogy  and  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro: 

JJ.K. 
The  inaugiiratlon  tliat  snowy  day,  , 

The  Cardinal,  the  Poet-Trumpets  gay, 
A  challenging  speech  in  staccatoed  phrase 
His  wisdom  and  vision  charting  new  way*. 

The  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins. 
Peace  Corpsmen  circled  the  globe  by  dozens. 
Vienna  to  Rio  we  heard  acclaim. 
The  heroic  Leader  had  won  world  fame. 

New  Frontiersmen  were  most  everywhere 
In  quickened  Space-age,  that  handsome  pair 
ChUdren  were  playing  In  haUowed  place 
Beauty,  Poetry,  Song  In  White  House  grace. 

Our  Modem  Lancelot  Pursued  his  GraU 
We  watched  him  debate  on  his  campaign  trail 
From  West  Virginia  to  the  G<ddan  Oats 
He  saw  new  ways  to  aolve  problems  of  state. 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  brilliant  mind. 
That  eloquent  voice  and  love  ot  mankind. 
The  sparkling  dry  wit,  ever  flashing  smile. 
Was  loved  from  Berlin  to  Smerald  iile. 

And  a  child  shaU  lead  them  we've  seen  again. 
Little  John  saluted  him  for  all  men. 
We'll  carry  on  as  we  know  he  would  say, 
I'U  be  thinking  of  all  In  the  UjSA. 

— ^AoNBi  BaowN. 


The 


New   Jersey    Farm    Borean 
Pride  ia  G»Bfre«s 


Takes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF  Msw  XBumr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  memJbers 
journey  to  Washington  to  meet  with  the 
New  Jersey  congressiorud  delegation  and 
express  their  views  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  to  the  fftrmers  of  the  State  and 
their  elected  representatives.  I  always 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  see  those 
who  have  proven  again  and  again  the 
reason  why  New  Jersey  is  known  as  the 
Garden  State,  and  to  hear  their  com- 
ments and  opinions. 

At  the  luncheon  held  today,  a  partic- 
ularly significant  speech  was  delivered 
by  Carleton  E.  Heritage,  the  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau.  Mr. 
Heritage  took  issue  with  those  who  see 
the  orderly  processes  of  Congress  through 
critical  eyes.  He  applauded  the  commit- 
tee system,  and  the  deliberate  approach 
to  legislation,  and  suggested  that  Con- 
gress is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  in  opposing  additional  restric- 
tions and  the  increasing  number  of  ex- 
ecutive suggestions  for  new  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  activity. 

In  include  at  this  point  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Heritage: 

A  FAaiiB  Looks  at  Concsress 

(By    Carleton    B.    Heritage,    president.    New 

Jersey  Farm  Bureau) 


Speaker,  mai^  eloquentwords  have  be«l  Members  of  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gen- 
spoken  and  lines  of  poetry  have  beenk^  tlemen,  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  president 
written  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  is  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say  before  others 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  have   a   chance,     with   your   indulgence,   Z 
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Is  a  good  example.    We 


have  nukde  ourselves  clear  for  many  years 
that  most  of  the  farm  legislation  passed  by 
Congress — especially  legislation  Involving 
price  supports,  controls,  and  subsidies — Is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  most  New  Jersey 
farmers'.  We  think  Members  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey  should  base  their  votes  on 
farm  legislation  on  the  beet  Interests  of  New 
Jersey  consumers  and  farmers,  and  not  the 
interests  of  a  minority  of  farmers  in  other 
States.  In  general,  we  would  be  happier  If 
you  would  vote  for  legislation  that  would 
lead  us  gradually  away  from  farm  controls 
and  subsidies,  and  a  reduction  in  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  a  proper  and  valuable  role  to 
play  in  agriciUture.  We  agree  that  it  does. 
Many  of  the  programs  of  research  and  edu- 
cation are  absolutely  essential  and  should 
not  be  diminished;  but  th  the  field  of  price 
supports,  controls,  subsidies,  and  market 
manipulation,  we  would  be  better  off  with 
lees. 

In  short,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  la  that 
most  farmers  are  not  among  those  who  are 
highly  critical  of  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  decisions  made  by  the 
Congress:  but  we  believe  It  is  closer  to  the 
majorty  thinking  of  all  the  people  than  any 
other  branch  of  Government. 


RetolutioB  on  Canal  Zone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  VLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  PE3»PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Har- 
vey W.  Seeds  Post  No.  29  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Miami,  Fla..  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  Canal  Zone,  which  I 
think  fitting  and  proper  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues: 

RSSOLTTTIOIf    ON   C.\NAL    ZoNE 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  entered  Into  a  treaty.  No- 
vember 18,  1903,  wherein  the  Republic  of 
Panama  granted  to  the  United  States,  over 
a  strip  10  miles  wide  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  "all  extra  territorial  rights  in  per- 
petuity to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  or  authority."  in  the  said 
area;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  such  treaty,  the 
United  States  undertook  the  task  of  building 
the  Panama  Canal  under  seemingly  unaur- 
moun table  obstacles,  banished  disease,  de- 
signed new  machlnerv,  modernized  engineer- 
ing methods  and  with  American  genius, 
medical  science,  engineering  efficiency,  and 
American  capital  built  the  canal  and  has  op- 
erated it  efficiently  and  effectively  In  a  man- 
ner safeguarding  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  30.000  U.S.  nationals,  canal  worlc- 
ers,  military  personnel,  and  their  dependents, 
reside  in  the  Canal  Zone  solely  for  the  opera- 
tion and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  led  by  hotheaded  Panamanian 
nationals,  there  have  been  periodic  clashes 
in  and  around  the  Canal  Zone  since  it  was 
built,  throughout  which  time  our  Govern- 
ment has  acted  equitably  and  fairly  to 
Panamanians  and  has  among  other  items. 
amended  the  treaty  In  1936,  has  Increased 
annual  rental  payments,  and  in  1960,  ill 
advisedly,  aftw  adjournment  of  the  86th 
Congress,  by  Executive  order,  permitted  and 


allowed  the  Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown 
alongside  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  none  of  which  actions  of  ap- 
peasement were  effective,  but  which  only 
whetted  the  appetites  of  the  Panamanian 
leaders  for  more  and  more  concessions,  cul- 
minating in  a  demand  for  complete  revision 
of  the  said  treaty  as  a  price  for  resuming 
diplomatic  relations,  unilaterally  broken  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  have  attracted 
the  public  sympathy  for  them  of  Communist 
leader  Khrushchev  and  his  satellite,  Cuban 
leader  Castro;  and 

Whereas  there  comes  a  time  In  the  affairs 
of  nations,  as  well  as  men,  when  its  secxirity 
must  be  safeguarded  and  as  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  Is  concerned,  that  time 
Is  now;  the  time  for  appeasement  of  those 
who  would  kill  our  citizens  and  desecrate 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  has  passed,  the  time 
to  publicly  serve  notice  to  all  the  world. 
Including  Khrushchev  and  Castro,  by  official 
action  of  our  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  It  wUl  protect  Its  cltlrens.  Its 
rights,  and  its  property:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Reioh^ed,  That  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No. 
29.  the  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Florida,  respectfully  requests  His  Excellency 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  rescind  and  revoke  the  Executive 
order  entered  in  1960,  after  adjournment 
of  the  86th  Congress,  which  provided  that 
the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  be  per- 
mitted to  be  flown  on  equal  status  with  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No. 
29,  hereby  and  herein  petitions  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
determination  to  safeguard  American  lives 
and  Intereste  In  the  area  of  tbe  Canal  Zone 
and  make  no  further  retreat  from  principle 
and  national  self-interest;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  authenticated  coplea  of 
this  resolution,  under  seal  of  tbe  post,  be 
forwarded  to  the  following: 

His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  White  House, 
Washington.  DC; 

Hon.  MiKs  MAKsnxLi).  majority  leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC; 

Hon.  J.  W.  FU1.BKIOHT,  chairman.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee; 

Hon.  Watns  Moasx,  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee of  American  Republics  Affairs.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC; 

Hon  Evuu.1T  M.  DntKSEN.  minority  leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.; 

Hon.  Spessaso  L.  Holland  and  Hon.  Gsorok 
A.  SiCATHxas.  Senators  from  Florida,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C.; 

Hon.  Clakencx  Cannon,  chairman.  Appro- 
priations Committee.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C.; 

Hon.  Da  NHL  J.  Flood,  Member  of  Congress, 
member  of  Committee  on  Appropriations! 
Washington.  D.C.; 

Hon  Dantk  Fasc«ll  and  Hon.  Claude 
Peppih.  Members  of  Congress  from  the  greater 
Miami  area,  Washington.  DC; 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Foley,  national  commander, 
the   American   Legion.   Indianapolis,   Ind.; 

Hon.  John  J.  Adams,  department  com- 
mander. Department  of  Florida,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Greenacres  City,  Fla. 

(The  above  and  foregoing  resolution  of- 
fered by  Past  Commander  J.  K.  Williams, 
and  duly  adopted  unanimously,  at  regular 
meeting  assembled,  JanuaVy  24,  1964,  by  Har- 
vey W.  Seeds  Post,  No.  29,  the  American  Le- 
gion, Department  of  Florida,  Miami,  Fla. 
HXNKT  J.  Halam, 
V  Port  Commander. 

Attest: 

WiLUAK  X.  Cox. 

Pott  Adjutant. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALXrOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  la  significant  that  both  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Washlnstm  Evening 
Star  have  endorsed,  In  their  editorial 
columns,  one  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  United  States  at  the  ciurent 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference- — the 
suggestion  that  the  Soviet  Union  Join 
with  us  in  destroying  bombers  which  will 
soon  be,  or  are  already^  obsolete,  on  a 
1-for-l  basis. 
On  February  10  the  Star  commented: 
The  prime  pm-poae  of  this,  as  our  oadals 
explained,  would  be  to  keep  such  weapons 
from  finding  their  way  Into  markets  where 
they  oould  be  bought  up  by  snuOl  powers. 
Thus  there  would  be  lees  chance  ot  tbese 
powers  engaging  In  air  strikes  against  each 
other,  and  the  cause  of  peace  would  thereby 
be  served. 

And  as  the  Star  continued: 

It  could  bead  off  proliferation  of  bombers 

which,   in  their   way,   are   as  dangerous   as 

bombs. 

A  Post  editorial  on  February  2  meide 
generally  similar  comments  and  con- 
cluded: 

Small  steps  are  easier  and  more  likely 
than  large.  Tbe  idea  of  burning  all  bombers 
in  the  world  may  iMxxluce  a  glorious  Imagi- 
nary conflagration  for  some  future  day.  But 
the  burning  of  useless  Soviet  and  American 
bombers  could  make  a  welcome  and  warm- 
ing blaze — now. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
agreement  with  this  position.  Unlike 
the  unrealistic  and  unacceptable  Soviet 
proposals  to  destroy  all  bombers  of  all 
countries  immediately,  the  American 
suggestion  represents  a  small  but  prac- 
tical step  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  arms  race  to  other  countries — it 
represents  a  small  but  constructive  step 
in  the  disarmament  steps  which  must 
be  pursued  for  the  future  of  mankind — 
and  it  does  so  without  jeopardy  to  our 
defense  posture. 

Especially  it  should  be  noted  that  air- 
craft such  as  our  B-47's  will  soon  be 
obsolete  anyway.  But  both  the  B-47s 
and  the  Badgers  could  pose  a  threat  to 
the  world's  security  in  the  hands  of 
third  powers. 

The  complete  text  of  the  Post  and  Star 
editorials  follows: 

BOMBKB  BONmiE 

The  Soviet  proposal  to  destroy  bombers 
surely  is  vague  enough  and  possibly  is  prom- 
Uing  enough  to  merit  the  clarification 
which  the  American  Government  now  seeks. 
In  a  formal  session  of  the  disarmament  con- 
ference at  Geneva,  the  Soviet  delegate.  Mr. 
Tsarapkin,  spoke  of  an  agreement  to  destroy 
obsolete  bombers.  Since  this  seemed  to  re- 
semble an  older  American  suggestion  for  a 
one-by-one  Joint  bonfire  of  obsolete  Ameri- 
can B-4TS  and  Soviet  Badgers,  the  American 
delegate,  lir.  Foster,  pcused  a  preliminary 
Judgment  in  favor. 

ThU    was   good.     A  B-47-Badger   bonfire 


would  not  reduce  tbe  security  ot  either  coun- 
try or  alter  tbe  balance  of  power,  nor  would 
It  rouse  the  sleeping-dog  Inspectloii  problem. 
But  It  would  serve  the  extremely  posltlvs 
piu'pose  of  preventing  tbe  bombers  from  fall- 
ing Into  tbe  bands  of  third  countries  by 
whom  they  might  be  used.  It  also  would  be 
a  useful  psychological  display  of  real  dis- 
armament. 

In  the  corridors  at  Geneva,  however,  Mr. 
Tsarapkin  gave  a  less  encouraging  version, 
saying  that  aU  coiintries  and  not  J\ist  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  should 
throw  bombers  into  the  fire,  and  that  all 
bombers  and  not  Just  obsolete  ones  should 
be  burned.  The  broad  scope  of  this  version 
doubtless  dooms  any  early  hope  for  it. 
Prance  and  China,  who  count  on  airplanes 
to  carry  their  future  nuclear  bombs,  would 
reject  it,  to  cite  but  one  complication.  Nor 
can  Moscow  be  taken  seriously  for  an  Idea 
which  would  obviously  be  to  ite  own  stra- 
tegic disadvantage;  destruction  of  b<»nbers 
would  expose  Moscow  to  the  full  effecte  of 
its  own  inferiority  in  strategic  missiles. 

Sxirely  small  steps  are  easier  and  more  like- 
ly than  large.  The  idea  of  burning  all  bomb- 
ers in  the  world  may  prbd\ice  a  glorious  imag- 
inary conflagration  for  some  future  day. 
But  the  burning  of  useless  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can bombers  could  make  a  welcome  and 
warming   blaze — now. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  10,  1064] 

Burn  the  Bombkrs? 

In  Informal  discussions  with  the  Russians 
last  year,  American  representatives  suggested 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Join  in  building  a  bonfire  to  destroy  their 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  bombers.  The  prime 
purpose  of  this,  as  our  officials  explained, 
would  be  to  keep  such  weapons  from  find- 
ing their  way  into  markets  where  they  could 
be  bought  up  by  small  powers.  ThMB  tho^ 
would  be  less  chance  of  those  powers  engag- 
ing In  air  strikes  against  each  other,  and 
the  cause  of  peace  would  thereby  be  served. 

This  idea  now  has  been  seconded  by  Sem- 
yon  Tsarapkin.  the  Kremlin's  chief  represen- 
tative at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence. But  he  has  enlarged  upon  it  to  an 
extent  that  almost  burlesques  it.  What  tbe 
Soviet  Union  wants,  he  says,  is  to  light  a 
bonfire — and  right  away — ^that  would  destroy 
"all  bombers  ot  all  countries."  The  fxopo&al 
could  hardly  be  more  unrealistic.  It  is  t>ased 
on  the  untenable  premise  that  weapon-carry- 
ing planes  of  every  type  are  already  obsolete. 
Tbe  fact  is  that  they  are  not.  Tbe  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  burning  up  air- 
craft it  still  can  use  to  good  effect.  Neither, 
of  course,  does  a  country  like  France.  And 
neither  does  Russia. 

Mr.  Tsarapkln's  remarks  must  be  Judged 
accordingly.  They  plainly  Indicate  that  the 
Kremlin  is  not  really  being  very  serioiu  in 
responding  to  the  American  idea  erf  destroy- 
ing obsolescent  aircraft  like  our  B-47's  and 
the  Soviet  Badgers.  Nevertheless  the  idea 
remains  sound.  If  it  were  made  operable, 
it  could  head  off  proliferation  of  bombers 
which.  In  their  way,  are  as  dangerous  as 
bombs 


Charles  S.  Minter:    The  Academy's 
Admiral 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

OF   MAMTUlXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1964 

Mr.  LANBIFORO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the  Feb- 


ruary 18, 1964,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  the  Recobo.  It  Is  a  feature  story 
on  the  Naval  Acadony's  new  Superin- 
tendent, Adm.  Charles  S.  Minter,  which 
points  out — among  other  things — his  un- 
usual qualificatl(»is  for  the  Job  that  he 
so  recently  assumed: 
Chaxlxb  S.  MiNm  Onx  of  New  Bxeeo — Thx 

Aduixai.    Kkows    ^a    Ac&dxmt — Steesses 

Leadexship  Is  Navt  Wat 

(By  Bus  Ham) 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Felx-uary  17. — The  players 
on  the  Naval  Academy  football  team  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  elect  a  captain  for  next 
fall's   games.     They're    particular. 

A  deadlock  on  the  first  baUot.  A  second, 
and  still  tied.  Now  it  is  hoped  that  someone 
may  be  chosen  in  a  day  or  two. 

All  of  which  pleases  the  new  Superintend- 
ent. He  sees  it  as  a  significant  Indication 
that  leadership  doesn't  come  cbei^ly  at  the 
Academy:  the  middies  insist  that  It  be 
merited. 

The  man  now  sitting  in  the  admiral's  chair 
waiting  for  the  name  of  the  oaptaln-elect 
to  come  across  his  desk  is  Charles  S.  Minter. 
He's  been  on  the  Job  since  mid -January. 
What  the  admiral  hopes  for  Is  that  the  foot- 
ballers will  finally  decide  on  someone  like 
Tom  Lynch,  the  center  who  held  the  middies 
together  last  autumn  through  the  force  of 
his  personality. 

"They'U  pick  tbe  right  man,"  Admiral 
Minter  said  confidently.  "They  have  an  un- 
canny way  of  finding  the  right  man  for  the 
Academy."    Their  values  are  pretty  sound. 

Admiral  Minter  is  In  a  poalttoci  to  know 
the  Middies  almoet  as  well  as  they  know 
themselves.  He  is  in  his  tblrd  tour  ol  duty 
at  the  AoedMny,  a  form  of  reoognltlon  which 
comee  to  few  men. 

A  dozen  years  ago  he  was  executive  officer 
in  the  attiletic  department,  then  oomman- 
dant  of  the  mldablpmen,  now  he's  "the 
Admiral." 

He  holds  two  other  distinctions;  at  48.  he 
is  the  youngest  of  all  Acadenny  superinten- 
dents, and  never  before  had  tbe  Commandant 
gone  directly  to  the  SuperlntendeDcy. 

A  fine  figure  of  a  man  at  6  feet  S  Inches 
and  310  pounds.  Admiral  Minter  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  and  the  "B"  squad  in  foot- 
ball in  his  midshipman  days. 

He  is  not  a  Navy  man  by  aoddent. 

"We  bad  Navy  people  in  our  family  and 
I  had  definite  ideas  about  ootnlng  to  the 
Academy  when  I  was  in  high  school,"  Admiral 
Minter  recalled. 

"My  father  was  a  lawyer  in  Covington,  Va., 
and  brought  me  to  AnnapoUs  to  locA  around. 
I  went  to  a  prep  school  here,  Cochran- 
Bryant,  no  longer  in  existence,  then  got  an 
appointment  to  the  Academy." 

Admiral  Minter  has  become  Identified  as 
one  of  the  "new  breed  of  Navy  men." 

Expansive,  friendly,  articulate  and  in  no 
way  deludes  himself  about  greatness  of  the 
individual. 

"It  would  be  presumptous  of  me  to  sey 
I  am  an  educator,"  he  said.  "This  Is  an- 
other military  command,  in  a  different  en- 
vironment and  atmosphere.  Tbe  educators 
are  on  the  faci^ty." 

Admiral  Minter  is  a  filer  at  heart,  and 
was  with  a  patrol  squadron  in  Iceland  when 
World  War  n  broke  out,  thence  to  Trinidad 
to  cover  oonvoys  on  submarine  patrol,  later 
with  the  attack  carrier  Randolph  in  tbe 
Pacific. 

He  cherishes  moet  his  initiation  as  a 
"shellback." 

"You  become  a  'shellback'  when  you  cross 
the  equator,"  he  said.  "Until  then,  you're  a 
'pollywog.' 

"The  thing  which  made  this  event  so 
exceptional  for  me  was  the  presence  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt,  aboard  the 
cruiser  UJ8.S.  Houtton.  He  signed  my  certifi- 
cate, and  Uutt's  pretty  q>eclal  for  a  Junior 
officer." 

The  interview  was  bound  to  get  around  to 
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EZTENSIOH  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

fSTLTAMIA 

IN  TRK  HOX78S  <faP  RKPRSSKNTATIVSS 


Wednesday. 


Mr.  FULTON 
Speaker,  under 
marks  tn  the 
lowing: 
Tbb  Nationai. 
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Gallery  hours: 
Simdaya  a  to  10 
the  gallery  and  tc 

Permanent 
ture  oomprlslag  th< 
Wldeoer.  and  Ches 
gifts  from  other 
main    flocr.      The 
dsecratlTe  arte  Is 

Continuing 
Sffuaenm  of  Moden 
floor,  central 
0~16.   Through 

Recent 
'  Museum  of  Moden 
tk»  catalog;    100 
with  preface  by 
Ren*   d'HamooMBoitrt, 
Alfred  H.  Barr.  Jr.. 
and-irtilte 
the  168  paJntlngg 
postpaid. 

New  reproduction 
nU  Mcr,  "Portrait 
postpaid.  11  by  14 
Turner,  "Mbrtlake 
paid. 

Thirteenth  annu^il 
tures  in  the  Pine 
Roeenberg.  profi 
ot  prints,  Pogg 
Tcralty,  will  begin 
tlve  Sunday  leetur 
Art:  Criteria  of 
Preaent." 

LecTour :  A  radU 
in  30  exhibition 
continuously,  covelr 
art  repreaented  by 
may  rent  a  small 
to  use  In  hearing 

C&f eterla :    Open 
through  Saturday, 
4  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,   rXBRUA4T 


Oa|xsbt  or  Ait — Caixndab 
Mabch  1904 
Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 
Admission  Is  tree  to 
all  programs  scheduled. 
Paintings  and  sculp- 
MeUon.  Samuel  H.  Kreas. 
Dale  ObUectlons,  with 
are  located  on  the 
Wldmer    Ccrileetlons    of 
the  ground  floor. 

Paintings  from  the 

Art,  New  York.    Ground 
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23. 
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Color  postcard:  Anto- 
jt  a  Gentleman,"  6  cents 
nches  ool<v  reproduction; 
Terrace,"  as  cents  poet- 

serlas  A.  W.  Mellon  Lec- 

^rts:  On  March  8,  Jakob 

of  fine  arts  and  curator 

of  Art,  Harvard  0nl- 

I  series  of  seven  consecu- 
entltled  "On  Quality  in 

Excellence  In  the  Past  and 

lecture  device  Is  installed 
:allerlee.     Talks,   running 

most  of  the  periods  of 
the  collections.  A  visitor 
receiving  set  for  25  cents 
these  liBcTour  broadcasts. 

to    the    public    Monday 
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24,   THXOUGH    SUNIMT, 
CASCH    I 

tie 


week:  >  "Chalice  of  the 
Saint-Denis,"  French  (c. 
Collection)    gallery    G-2: 

of  speech. 


Tuesday  through  Saturday,  la  and  2;  Sun- 
day, 3 :  30  and  6 :  SO. 

Tour  ot  the  week:  "Chinese  Porcelains," 
central  lobby.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1; 
Sunday.  3:30. 

Tour :  "Introduetlon  to  the  CoUectlon."  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Simday,  6. 

Sunday  lectiire:  "Trends  In  Contemporary 
American  Art."  guest  speaker,  Emily  Gen- 
auer,  art  critic.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
lecture  liall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Monica  Ortiz,  soprano; 
Igor  Chlchagov,  pianist;  east  garden  court. 
8. 

ICONOAT,  MASCH  2,  THKOUGH  STTNDAT,  MASCH  8 

Painting  of  the  week:  >  Oorot,  "Vllle 
d'Avray,"  (gift  of  Covxnt  Cecil  Peccl-Blunt) 
gall«7  77;  Tuesday  through  Satiirday,  12  and 
2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Art  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tiffy,"  rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  CoUectlon," 
rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture  (13th  annual  series.  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectures  in  the  fine  arts) :  "Quality 
Judgment  in  the  Renaissance:  Vasarl."  guest 
Bi>eaker,  Jakob  Roeenberg,  lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  The  Feldman  String 
Quartet;  Elizabeth  Forman,  soprano;  east 
garden  court.  8. 

Ail  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

MONDAT,  ICASCH  9,  THSOUCH  SUNDAY.  UABCH  IS 

Painting  of  the  week:  '  Hals,  "Portrait  of 
an  OiBcer"  (Mellon  collection),  gallery  47 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  13  and  2;  Sunday, 
3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Art  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tviry,"  rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lectxire  (13th  annual  aeries.  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectiu'es  In  the  &ne  arts)  :  "Quality 
Judgment  in  the  Baroque:  Roger  de  Plies 
and  Sir  .TOshua  Reynolds."  guest  speaker, 
JakOb  Rosenberg,  lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Sergio  PertlcarcU.  pianist; 
east  garden  court,  8. 

MOKDAY,  MARCH  IS.  THROUGH  SVNDAY, 
MAKCH  33 

Painting  of  the  week:  »  El  Greco,  "Laocoan" 
(Samxiel  H.  Kress  collection),  gallery  30, 
Tuesday  through  Satiu-clay.  12  and  2;  Sunday, 
3:30  and  6:30. 

Toxir  of  the  week:  "Art  of  the  17Ui  Cen- 
tury," rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Toxir:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection."  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3:  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture.  (13th  annual  series.  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts)  :  "Quality 
Judgment  In  the  19th  Century:  Thor6-Bur- 
ger."  guest  speaker,  Jakob  Rosenberg;  lecture 
hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Nationai  Gallery  Strings, 
Richard  Bales,  condiictor;  Robert  Parrls. 
harpsichord;  east  garden  court.  9. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,  737-4215.   extension  272. 

MONDAY,    MAKCH    23.    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    29 

Painting  of  the  week:  »  Cossa.  "The  Cruci- 
fixion." CSamuel  H.  Kress  collection)  gallery 
19,  Tuesday  through  Satiu-d^y,  12  and  2, 
Sunday.  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Art  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury." rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
1,  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3,  Sunday,  S. 


Sunday  lectxire  (13th  annual  aeries,  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectures  in  the  Fine  Arts) :  "Quality 
Judgment  in  the  Bsriy  aoth  Century:  Roger 
Fry."  guest  speaker,  Jakob  Rosenberg;  lecture 
hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor;  east  garden 
court,  8. 


'  11-  by  14-lnch  reproduction  with  text  for 
sale  this  week,  15  cents.    (If  mailed,  36  cents 

regular  price.) 


WUl  Anerka  Waiu  Up  m  Tmtl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
grave  danger  that  because  our  policy- 
makers refuse  to  recognize  the  Com- 
munist goal,  that  America  will  be  dis- 
armed and  ripe  for  the  takeover  by  the 
Kremlin.  Those  who  VDlce  concern  over 
the  deterioration  of  American  prestige 
and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  called  "l>fllyachers"  as 
the  administration  attempts  to  silence 
any  opposition  or  criticism  of  a  forrign 
policy  that  has  proven  to  be  totally  In- 
effective. 

Patriots  have  been  scorned  before  and 
it  may  be  that  some  will  have  to  bear  the 
wrath  of  those  who  believe  that  only  the 
policies  of  a  single  party  or  a  single 
individual  should  rule  our  destiny.  If 
this  Is  to  be  the  case,  so  be  It,  but  I  am 
confident  there  are  those  In  America 
sufficiently  concerned  with  the  course  we 
are  following  that  no  amotmt  of  abuse  or 
name  calling  wUl  deter  them  from  trying 
to  arouse  the  American  people  before  it 
is  too  late.  While  England  slept  the 
seeds  of  World  War  n  were  planted  and 
germinated.  Let  It  not  be  said  that 
world  war  m  occurred  because  Ameri- 
cans were  not  alert  to  the  dangerous 
forces  at  loose  In  the  world. 

George  Todt.  Los  Angeles  columnist, 
points  out  In  the  following  article  the 
dangers  in  the  foolhardy  course  we  are 
following  in  trying  to  keep  peace  by  uni- 
laterally disarming  the  United  States : 
Rkds  Asm  fob  Pkacx 

("All  of  us  In  the  Korean  underground 
work  consider  tills  Information  on  'Laser 
beam  weapons'  as  Important  as  our  1948  re- 
port on  the  Slno-Sovlet  plan  to  take  over  the 
Chinese  mainland  by  1950.  the  1947  report 
on  Soviet  atom  bomb  production,  the  1954 
report  on  the  Soviet's  first  sputnik  develop- 
ment and  our  1963  report  on  the  Cuban 
crisis.  ■ — KiLsoo  Haan,  letter,  Feb.  1.  1964.) 
(By  George  Todt) 

As  our  home-grown  American  appeasers 
shrill  "Better  Red  than  dead  I"  and  the  In- 
credible world  government  addicts  bray  their 
nonsensical  cliches — and  marchers  scream 
"Brotherhood"  with  venom — what  are  the 
peace-loving  Slno-Sovlet  allies  doing  these 
days? 

While  modem  civilian  Neville  Chamber- 
lains in  our  Department  of  Defense  (or  is 
it  Disarmament?)  nurture  well-advanced 
plans  to  sack  SAC  and  our  needed  first-strike 
capabilities,  the  wily  Reds  may  be  creating 
fantastic  superweapons  for  themselves.  Will 
It  upset  the  present  balance  of  deterrent 
military  power? 
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Several  days  ago  I  received  a  disturbing 
letter  from  my  Korean  imderground  friend, 
KUsoo  Haan,  who  has  made  for  himself  a 
remarkably  successful  record  in  the  past. 

Included  from  this  private  citizen  was  a 
carbon  copy  of  a  warning  letter  to  o\ix  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Robert  McNamara,  In  the 
Pentagon,  as  follows : 

"Reliable  contacts  with  the  office  of  Red 
China's  ministry  of  nationai  defense  learned 
two  Items  of  Important  military  Information: 

WAXNIIfG   TO   m 

"1.  On  September  16,  1902,  Soviet  scientists, 
technicians,  and  engineers,  under  strict 
secrecy,  successfully  tested  the  first  'laser 
beam  antlmlssile-mlsslle  weapon'  experiment 
in  Leningrad,  Russia. 

"The  Soviet  officials  representing  the  Soviet 
ministry  of  defense,  in  October  1963  Informed 
the  Red  Chinese  that  Russia  hopes  to  h&ve 
the  lisser  beam  antlmlssile-mlsslle  weapon' 
system  militarily  operational  within  2  years. 

"2.  Marshal  Chu  Teh  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  soon  install  and  equip  100 
trawlers  and  30  merchant  ships  with  Polaris- 
type  missiles  of  600-mile  range  and  .anti- 
submarine warfare  missiles  with  300-mile 
range  to  counteract  the  NATO  Multinational 
Nuclear  Force." 

FOR  oua  sscuaiTT 

The  Korean  imderground  workers  ex- 
pressed the  urgency  of  arousing  VS.  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials  to  correctly — 
and  realistically — evaluate  these  two  Items 
In  the  Interest  of  our  national  security. 

They  noted  that  the  Red  Chinese  col- 
leagues In  the  Ministry  of  Defense — and  par- 
ticularly Marshal  Chu  Teh — are  enthusiastic, 
even  overjoyed,  at  the  news  of  successful 
Russian  experiments  with  laaar  beam  tech- 
nology. 

The  implications  are  only  too  obvious  for 
us,  or  should  be.  Once  this  type  of  advanced 
weapon  has  been  successfully  tested  and  the 
bugs  Ironed  out,  it  could  usher  in  a  new 
and  more  modem  phase  of  aerospace  war- 
fare. 

For  the  laser  beam  "AMM  weapon"  de- 
scribed by  Kilsoo  Haan  need  only  be  attached 
to  a  globe-glrdllng  complex  of  orbiting  space 
stations  equipped  with  television  eyes  there- 
after— something  the  Soviet  scientists  are 
already  working  on — to  kUl  ICBM's  as  they 
arise  majestically  from  their  launching  pads. 
Conceivably,  all  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

MATTSa  or  SBOONDS 

"It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  unless  the 
American  people  be  Informed."  wrote  the 
noted  Korean  underground  agent,  "the  U.S. 
Defense  officials — due  to  thslr  overconfident 
attitude  concerning  VS.  missile  superiority — 
may  overlook  the  military  significance  of 
these  two  items  as  they  did  the  result  of 
Rvisfila's  superbomb  neutralising  all  elec- 
tronic communications  ^stama  and  their 
'space  platform'  prograai." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FC«  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cook  of  Laws  of  tkx  Uirnm  States 
TiTut  44,  Sxcnoif  181.  Congressional 
Record;   axranskmkmt,  smji,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  sliall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the  Comrrks- 
siONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  tiiat 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  ahall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reductloo  of  luinecessary 
bulk,  and  sliall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  CotfcaxssiONAL 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sesslQna 
of  Congreaa  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  |  IS,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Trru  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   zllus- 

TRATTONB,  MAPS,  DlAQRAMa. ^No  XUapS,  dlS- 

grama.  or  UlustraUona  may  be  inserted  in 


the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 

1936,  c.  630,  I  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressionai.  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

i.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings sliall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  prpceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNORESsioMAi.  Record,  in  7  »4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  'be  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  maniLacript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Recosd  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  ail  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  ia 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  sliall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  pubUcatlon  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  'leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  stiail  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fxirnlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge.  ^ 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  Tliat 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  U 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Lb  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  Tliat 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 


unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  sliall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  commljtee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
.  printed.  This  rule  siiall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

i0(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  sliall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions wiilch  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  dellvefed  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recorb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Concrxssional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  sliaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placa 
in  the  proceedings. 


How  Handicapped  Workers  ia  My  Com- 
Bonity  Are  ProTinf  That  Ability  G>iiiits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CAuroKi«iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSMKrATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  prize- 
winning  essays  from  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  23d  District  of  California. 
These  splendid  essays  were  entered  in 
our  annual  competitions  held  on  the 
local  level  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

The  essays  follow: 

How  THK  Hansicappkd  WOIT—  Of  My  Com- 
MXTNiTT  Are  PaoviNG  That  Asmrr  Counts 

(By  Kathy  Van  Wagner,  age  17  yean,  Para- 
mount High  School,  Paramount,  Calif.) 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  once  remarked,  "In  these 
demanding  times,  the  labor  force  of  our 
Nation  Is  our  most  precious  asaet.  Working 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  handicapped  can 
add  spirit  and  power  to  America  as  we  seek 
to  promote  the  strength  of  tke  whole  free 
world." 

In  our  community  there  are  several  orga- 
nizations whose  purpose  It  is  to  train,  for 
employment,  handicapped  men  and  women. 
Oood  Will  Industries  and  Veterans  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities  are  the  most  outstanding 
In  this  field,  but  there  Is  a  nev  one.  Com- 
munity Rehabilitation  Industries  (CRI)  in 
Long  Beach,  that  Is  advancing  rapidly  In  this 
field. 

I  visited  CRI  recently  and  while  there 
observed  four  different  groups  at  work. 
Each  group  had  8  to  13  workers.  Some  of 
the  men  were  tying  wire  barneases  for  elec- 
tronic equipment;  10,000  of  these  have  been 
made  for  Hughes  Aircraft  on  a  eontractural 
basis.  Another  group  were  working  on 
telephone  equipment  rebuilding  phone  in- 
struments, making  new  tel«phc»>e  Jacks  and 
polishing  old  phunes  to  refinish  them. 
Some  of  the  men  were  working  on  a  base  for 
a  turret  used  in  missiles  and  satellites. 
They  were  filing  and  burnishing  the  fitting 
leaving  them  as  smooth  and  friction  free  as 
possible.  They  also  were  reoosidltioning  and 
sharpening  old  drills.  SomeMmee  they  re- 
condition as  many  as  50.000  drills  per  month. 

The  purpose  of  CRI  Is  to  teach  the  handi- 
capped trades  or  skills  wrtbin  tJielr  ability, 
make  sure  they  can  do  it  well  and  then  find 
them  a  position  in  a  company  which  can  use 
their  skills. 

When  a  handicapped  persons  oomes  to  CRI 
he  Is  first  put  to  work  on  wire  harnesses  to 
evaluate  his  or  her  capabilities.  Later  he  is 
either  kept  doing  this  Job  or  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  work  depending  on  the  Job  for 
which  he  Is  best  fitted.  During  the  training 
period  a  trainee  is  expected  to  work  7  hours 
a  day.  He  Is  also  getting  used  to  regular 
working  hours  during  this  p«rlod.  When  a 
U-ainee  can  put  out  50  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum work  load  on  his  job  he  Is  placed  on 
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the  CRI  payroll.  Prom  then  on  he  must 
work  8  ho\m  a  day.  and  he  will  be  paid  any- 
where frcm  60  cents  to  92  an  hour  as  his 
skill  Increases. 

Now  the  most  difficult  Job  begins — finding 
a  Job  In  Industry  for  the  trainee.  "Any 
applicant  giving  history  of  cerebral  em- 
bolism, thromboels,  or  a  stroke  shall  be 
routinely  rejected."  lliese  words  are  quoted 
frtxn  one  of  the  most  widely  vised  manuals 
in  Industrial  medical  work.  It  Is  sometimes 
difficult  for  the  employer  to  realize  that  he 
Is  hiring  the  handicapped  person's  ability 
and  not  his  dlsablUty. 

On  every  handicapped  person  frcxn  CRI 
a  "placement  p>ackage"  is  written.  This  Is  a 
case  history  giving  every  possible  detail 
about  the  worker,  from  previous  work  his- 
tory before  disablement  through  his  training 
period.  It  gives  his  production  ability  and 
his  limitations,  and  even  his  safety  aware- 
ness and  confidence  level.  Prom  this  useful 
Information  the  employer  can  best  know  his 
potential  employee's  skills  and  restrictions. 

Private  Industries  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  potential  of  the  handicapped  person. 
And  they  are  even  making  special  allowances 
to  help  them,  such  as  giving  them  parking 
places  accessible  to  the  building  and  build- 
ing ramp>s  and  elevators  for  those  in  wheel- 
chairs. 

The  Rancho  Los  Amlgoe  Hospital,  In  the 
area,  also  does  very  fine  work  with  the 
handlcapi>ed  in  training  them  in  their  voca- 
tional school.  It  also  employs  many  of  the 
disabled  at  clerical  work  either  part  time  or 
full  time  right  at  the  hospital. 

By  employing  the  handicapped,  everyone 
can  profit.  The  impaired  person  is  able  to 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  working  force, 
they  are  restored  to  economic  independence, 
and  the  community  is  aided  by  the  addition 
of  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

Rehabilitation  Is  teaching  the  handi- 
capped person  to  live  and  work  within  the 
limits  of  his  disability  and  to  the  extent  of 
his  capabilities. 


How  Handicapph)  Workers  in  My  Commu- 
Nrrr  Are  Proving  That  Abilitt  Coitnts 

(By  Marilyn  Anne  Lowry,  17.  Lynwood  High 
School,  Lynwood,  Calif.) 

Handicapped  people  In  my  community  are 
proving  that  ability  counts  by  refusing  to 
admit  that  they  are  any  different  from  the 
average  person.  Ernest  Conrad,  manager  of 
the  United  Handicapped  People's  Workshop 
in  South  Gate,  Calif.,  explains  "No  one  is 
handicapped  and  everyone  is  handicapped." 
These  words,  meaning  that  everyone  is  cap- 
able of  doing  something,  no  matter  how 
trivial,  and  that  no  one  can  do  everything, 
have  become  inspiration  to  hundreds  of 
handicapped  workers. 

These  handicapped  people  are  asserting 
their  worth  by  gaining  an  increasing  number 
of  Jobs  In  large  corporations,  by  entering  the 
professional  fields,  and  by  organizing  their 
own  companies  to  challenge  the  bvisiness 
world. 

Stirred  by  determination  and  de  facto  in- 
equality, many  handicapped  people  have 
earned  Jobs  In  large  corporations.  North 
American  and  Hughes,  especially,  are  hiring 
as  many  qualified  handicapped  workers  as 
jxisslble,  sometimes  even  constructing  special 
platforms  for  a  disabled  employee. 

Other  Jobs — lawyers,  teachers,  business- 
men— are   not   out   of  reach   to  the   handi- 


capped. In  my  community,  for  example, 
there  are  a  one-armed  district  attorney,  a 
clubfooted  educator,  a  hunchbacked  sales- 
man, and  an  epUepytlc  city  recreation  depart- 
ment employee,  to  name  a  few.  All  of  these 
men  are  competing  few  their  jobs;  all  are 
respected,  responsible,  and  settled  in  their 
work. 

The  State  of  California  and  its  schools  will 
train  the  handlcai^>ed,  but  finding  work  for 
them  afterward  presents  a  national  problem. 
Turned  down  by  employers  hesitant  to  hire 
handicapped  workers,  the  trained  but  out-of- 
work  handicapped  live  off  welfare,  become 
depressed,  and  often  contemplate  suicide. 
At  this  point,  independent  corporations  like 
the  United  Handicapped  Peoi^e's  W(M-kshop 
in  South  Gate  come  to  the  rescue. 

By  employing  no  one  but  the  handicapped, 
these  corporations  take  despondent  tiandl- 
capped  people  oO  relief  aid  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  livings. 
For  example,  a  man  previously  considered 
unfit  for  employment  because  he  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  is 
presently  working  at  the  workshc^  In  Soutb 
Gate,  and  has  charge  of  the  10  people  work- 
ing In  his  section  of  the  plant.  Another 
man,  crippled  frcHn  an  automobile  accident, 
completes  electrical  circuits  for  the  work- 
shop while  lying  on  ills  stomach  at  home. 
No  phjrsical  requirements  are  set  for  jobs, 
but  workers  should  have  good  hands  and 
eyes  to  work  at  the  South  Gate  WcH-kshop. 
However,  these  requirements  are  not  inflex- 
ible; several  blind  men  are  employed  at  the 
workshop,  constructing  electronic  harnesses 
from  directions  In  braUle. 

Having  a  Job  and  receiving  a  regular  pay 
check  are  tremendous  boosters  for  handi- 
capped people  deemed  unemployable  by  most 
factory  regulations.  Another  inflation  of 
their  egos  is  that  their  wc»-kshop  bids  for 
contracts  along  with  other  electronic  plants. 
Skilled  work  in  harness  and  cable  asseml^ies, 
braiding  and  shielding,  terminal  board  as- 
semblies, and  printed  circuit  assemblies  as 
well  as  electronic  comp>onents  for  manufac- 
turers of  radios,  televisions,  missiles,  digital 
computers,  and  communication  systems 
keep  contracts  coming  and  work  steady. 
Handicapped  people  have  also  had  small  roles 
in  many  Government  moonshots  and  Minute- 
man  missiles. 

All  that  handicapped  people  are  striving 
for  is  a  chance  to  prove  their  capabilities  In 
a  world  of  normal  people.  Records  of  those 
who  have  been  given  the  opportunity  more 
than  Justify  this  demand;  they  have  become 
producers  in  their  community  Instead  of 
parasites  on  society. 


How  Handicapped  Workers  or  My  Commu- 
nity Are  Proving  That  Ability  Counts 
(By  Lyle  Hill,  Dremlngay  High  School, 
Compton,  Calif.) 
Simply  because  one  of  the  faculties  of  a 
person  doesn't  operate  correctly,  this  person 
must  look  forward  to  much  difficulty  In  find- 
ing a  Job.  Many  employers  don't  want  to 
hire  a  handicapped  person  because  they 
think  he  won't  be  able  to  work  efficiently  or 
he  will  require  special  training.  TTie  fact 
is  It's  Just  the  opposite.  When  a  person, 
for  example,  loses  his  sight,  his  other  senses 
are  worked  overtime  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  loss.  Although  the  person  Is  at  first 
at  a  disadvantage  on  a  new  job,  once  he  be- 
comes situated  his  other  highly  developed 
senses  help  him  to  become  just  as  good  or 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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Dkajt  Resolution 
To  the  Members  of  Ahepa.  Athens  Chapter 
No.  24: 

Whereas  the  Greek  aace  Ls  facing  tragic 
moments;  and 

Whereas  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  a  Greek 
island  for  over  3.500  years,  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  Hellenic;  faces  the  grim  uncertainty 
of  a  provocative  war;  whereby  the  forces  of 
oppression  seek  to  reinsert  and  Impoee  their 
will  on  the  lives  of  all  Hellenes  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus;  and 

Whereas  some  one-half  million  inhabit- 
ants of  said  island  are.  In  Justice,  endeavor- 
ing to  unite  Cyprus  with  the  mainland  and 
motherland.  Greece:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Ahepa.  Athens  Chapter  No. 
34.  institute  the  initiative  and  so  notify. 
Supreme  Lodge  National  Headquarters  in 
Washington.  D.C..  to: 

(A)  Contact  the  Cyprlot  delegation  of 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  purposes  of  concurring 
with  them  for  the  preparation  of  an  editor- 
ial of  protest;  enlightening  the  officials  and 
citizens  of  the  Government  oi  the  United 
States  and  peoples  of  the  free  world :  on  the 
historic  origin  of  the  islands  and  its  con- 
tinued importance  as  a  Christian  governed 
entity. 

(B)  Such  an  editorial,  carefully  prep>ared 
through  the  Joint  participation  of  the  offi- 
cers of  our  National  8ui>reme  Headquarters, 
including  appropriate  officials  of  the  Cyprl- 
ot delegation;  to  be  circulated  by  said 
headquarters  to  all  chxipters  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhn^,  for  insertion  In  the 
leculing  metropolitan  or  community  news- 
papers of  their  respective  areas,  as  their 
worthy  contribution  to  the  cause  of  and  for 
freedom. 

(C)  A  copy  of  each  and  every  editcM-lal 
as  published  by  the  local  chapters  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  for  a  compilation  of  said  pub- 
lished editorials  into  a  bound,  book  volume. 

Therefore  in  conclusioo.  let  it  be  now  a- 
dopted  and  henceforth  said  that  Athens 
Chapter  No.  24,  its  residence  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  citadel  of  American  freedom; 
hereby  undertakes  to  publish  the  first  of 
said  editorial,  in  the  foremost  metropolitan 
newspaper  of  our  cultured  city,  the  Athens 
of  America. 

May  God,  our  Supreme  Architect,  preserve, 
our  ancient  and  proven  culture. 


A  Fanner  Looks  at  Coagrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   NXW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  20.  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  held  yesterday 
here  in  Washington,  their  president.  Mr. 
Carleton  E.  Heritage,  made  an  outstand- 
ing address  entitled  "A  Parmer  Looks  at 
Congress,"  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  applies  to  all  the  farmers  in 
the  country,  are  practical,  patriotic, 
thoughtful  men.  They  believe  in  real- 
ities Because  that  is  the  atmosphere  in 
wliich  they  work  and  carry  on  their  live- 
lihood and  I  am  sure  it  gives  much  en- 


couragement to  Members  of  Congress 
these  days  to  know  that  this  group  of 
real  American  citizens  believe  in  the 
work  that  Congress  is  doing.  Mr.  Herit- 
age's address  is  full  of  sound  and  sensible 
reasoning  but  may  I  emphasize  one  par- 
agraph as  follows : 

It  appears  to  us  that  those  who  are  most 
critical  of  the  Congress  are  people  who  have 
various  axes  to  grind  In  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  these  critics  seem  to  favor 
an  Increasing  number  of  laws  that  would  In- 
volve the  Federal  Government  in  more  and 
more  functions,  activities,  and  responsibili- 
ties. To  us,  this  is  a  dangerous  trend.  We 
are  sincerely  fearful  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  already  too  powerful  and  too 
expensive.  We  believe  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  strengthening  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

This  is  the  real  philosophy  of  free  men 
and  I  am  confident  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Heritage's  speech  is  as  follows : 
A  Pasmzs  Looks  at  Congbxss 
(By    Carleton    E.    Heritage,    president.    New 
Jersey  Parm  Bureau) 

Members  of  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  the  privileges  of  a  president 
is  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say  before  others 
have  a  chance.  With  your  indulgence,  I 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  that  un- 
written privilege  today. 

We  are  all  hetu-ing  and  reading  a  lot  these 
days  about  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
A  great  many  writers  and  political  experts 
seem  to  think  that  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  critical  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause it  moves  too  clowly.  fails  to  report  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  House: 
or  does  not  go  along  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  farmer.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
things  about  the  Congress  and  the  role  I  feel 
It  should  j>erform.  I  believe  that  I  speak 
for  a  majority  of  farmers  in  New  Jersey  In 
these  remarks. 

We  believe  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  power  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments:  and 
we  believe  Just  as  strongly  in  the  separate 
and  coequal  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: The  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  Judicial.  We  believe  It  is  the  Job  of  the 
Congress,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  write  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the 
Job  of  the  Executive  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  legislation:  but 
more  importantly,  to  administer  the  laws 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  It's  the  Job  of  the 
Judiciary  to  Interpret  the  laws,  and  to  rule 
upon  their  constitutionality.  We  think  It  Is 
lmpx>rtant  these  three  equal  branches  of 
Government  do  not  infringe  upon  each  other. 

While  farmers  may  at  times  be  critical  of 
the  kinds  of  laws  passed  by  the  Congress— 
particularly  with  reference  to  farm  legisla- 
tion— we  do  not  agree  with  those  who  are 
highly  critical  with  the  general  operations 
of  the  Congress.  In  general,  we  think  the 
Congress  should  be  a  deliberate  body.  It 
should  not  act  in  haste.  We  believe  in  the 
committee  system  as  the  best  system  yet  de- 
vised to  operate  the  Congress  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

It  appears  to  us  that  those  who  are  most 
critical  of  the  Congress  are  people  who  have 
various  axes  to  grind  In  the  form  of  legis- 
lation. Most  of  these  critics  seem  to  favor 
an  Increasing  number  of  laws  that  would  In- 
volve the  Federal  Government  In  more  and 
more  functions,  activities,  and  responsibili- 
ties. To  us,  this  Is  a  dangerous  trend.  We 
are  sincerely  fearful  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  is  already  too  pewsrfHl  and  too  ex- 
pensive. We  beUevs  the  smphasis  should 
be  on  strengthening  looal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

In  short,  we  thank  God  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  beUere  K  is  the  mos* 
important  foundation  of  our  freedom  as  a 
people.  Tou  are  the  people  we  have  helped 
to  elect  back  in  our  home  districts  to  repre- 
sent us  here  In  Washington.  We  batieve  you 
are  closer  to  our  thinking  tfean  anytme  else 
In  Washington.  Every  9  years,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  whether  or  not  you 
are  representing  our  best  Interests;  and  we 
vote  accordingly.  Whenever  the  people  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress they  have  the  right  and  re^wnslblllty 
to  make  changes. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  changes  in  pro- 
cedures would  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
Congress;  but  we  believe  drastic  changes  are 
neither  needed  nor  desirable.  We  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  seem  to  advocate 
changes  that  would  make  the  CcMigress  a 
rubberstamp  of  the  Executive;  and  we  look 
with  disfavor  upon  attempts  of  the  courts  to 
legislate,  rather  than  Judga. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Moses,  of  Wew  York,  that 
the  only  way  to  have  a  better  Congress  is  to 
elect  better  men  and  women  to  Congress — 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution;  and  who  believe  in 
the  historic  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
Congress. 

Parm  legislation  Is  a  good  eaample.  We 
have  made  ourselves  clear  for  many  years 
that  most  of  the  farm  legislation  passed  by 
Congress — especially  legislation  involving 
price  supports,  controls,  and  subsidies — are 
not  in  the  beet  Interest  of  most  New  Jersey 
farmers.  We  think  Members  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey  should  base  their  votes  on 
farm  legislation  on  the  best  interests  of  New 
Jersey  consumers  and  f  ambers .  and  not  the 
Interests  of  a  minority  of  farniers  in  other 
States.  In  general,  we  would  he  happier  if 
you  would  vote  for  legislation  that  would 
lead  us  gradually  away  from  farm  controls 
and  subsidies,  and  a  reduction  In  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  a  proj>er  and  valuable  role  to 
play  in  agriculture.  We  agree  that  It  does. 
Many  of  the  programs  of  research  and  edu- 
cation are  absolutely  essential  and  should 
not  be  diminished;  but  in  the  field  of  price 
supports,  controls,  subsidies,  and  market 
manipulation,  we  would  be  better  off  with 
less. 

In  short,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that 
most  farmers  are  not  among  those  who  are 
highly  critical  of  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  decisions  made  by  the 
Congress;  but  we  believe  it  Is  closer  to  the 
majority  thinking  of  all  the  people  than  any 
other  branch  of  Government. 


Let's  Get  OS  the  Deck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESaTTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  entitled 
"Let's  Get  Off  the  Deck,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  on  February 
16,  1964: 

Let's  Grr  Orr  tbx  Dsck 

The  Arkansas  River  navlgatkin  program  Is 
In  trouble.    It  Is  In  suoh  dsep  trouble  that 


Its  completion  to  the  Tulsa-Catoosa  area — 
now  scheduled  In  a  tight  time  fit  tor  1970— 
could  be  set  back  as  far  as  1975. 

This  Is  the  drab  outlook  brought  about  by 
President  Johnson's  economy  budget.  In 
next  year's  budget,  the  Arkansas  navigation 
project.  In  line  for  tlSS  million,  has  been 
sharply  reduosd  to  •84  million.  This  is  a 
$41  mlUlon  outback  from  the  Cc»-ps  of  Engi- 
neers closely  measured  capability  of  assimi- 
lating the  tain  $126  million  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Strangely,  Uttle  adverse  reaction  has  been 
heard,  to  date,  on  this  problem.  On  the 
ground,  apparently,  that  money  lost  this  year 
can  be  picked  up  next  year  and  the  program 
restored  to  Its  completion  schedule. 

We  say  this  is  wrong  thinking.  Certainly 
money  mig^t  be  picked  up — ^but  there  is  no 
way  of  recalling  or  picking  up  time— cuid  If 
the  Arkansas  project  Is  to  be  completed  by 
1970,  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

This  Is  a  serious  problem  because  so  much 
Is  at  stake.  Space-age  and  related  Indus- 
tries— ^not  to  mention  the  vast  interest  mani- 
fested In  warehoiislng  and  manufacture  In 
consvuner  goods — ^have  exhibited  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  the  Northeast  Oklahoma 
area.  Literally  scores  of  major  industries  are 
actively  planning  on  locatlcms  in  the  area; 
yet  these  locatlms  are  almost  singularly  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  water  trans- 
portation. 

The  loss  In  time  in  completing  the  navi- 
gation stream  Is,  thus,  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  a  vast  area  of  the  Central  and  South- 
west as  to  make  any  delays  in  its  comple- 
tion verge  upon  the  calamitous. 

We  felt  It  Incumbent  to  hit  this  subject 
hard  because  we  do  not  believe  a  full  reali- 
zation of  what  a  chopped  budget  means  has 
sunk  in  on  those  who  have  staked  a  great 
deal  on  this  navigation  project.  We  feel  it 
necessary  not  only  upon  domestic  Interests 
hereabouts  to  make  a  battle  tor  a  restora- 
tion of  funds,  but  that  it  Is  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  oxu*  congressional  delegation 
to  get  with  It  and  do  the  same.  We  simply 
cannot  let  this  program  be  delayed,  provided 
we  sincerely  want  to  enjoy  the  economic 
benefits  that  water  transportation  promises. 
Here,  bluntly,  is  what  we  are  up  against: 
If  we  stand  still  for  the  $41  million  reduc- 
tion in  budget  for  the  next  year,  we  are  fac- 
ing the  roughest  fight  of  all  the  following 
year  when  we  seek  the  $138  million  already 
requested — plus  the  941  million  lost  this  year. 
How  can  the  Corps  of  Engineers  J\istlfy  its 
capability  a  year  from  now  to  economically 
spend  $179  million  when  this  year  its  capa- 
bility Is  $12fi  million?  It  can't,  and  we  are 
foolish  if  we  believe  it  can.  It  is  here,  now, 
tliat  this  irretrievable  time  is  lost  and  the 
fate  of  the  navigation  stream  is  left  to  an 
uncertain  destiny. 

We  are  more  than  Justified  in  broaching 
the  hard,  economic  facts  of  the  problem  at 
this  time;  perhaps  most  pertinently  because 
there  is  every  indication  that  while  the 
President's  economy  budget  treated  roughly 
with  the  Arkansas  program,  it  permitted  In- 
creases in  fxmds  for  the  Ohio  and  Columbia 
river  valle3rs,  and  held  at  least  even  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  systems.  We  could 
scarcely  complain  had  the  budget  treated 
equally,  on  a  percentage  reduction  basis, 
each  of  these  programs;  but,  there  is  much 
doubt,  that  even  that  has  occurred. 

We  ^further  feel  Justified  in  mentioning 
Mr.  Johnson's  vast  interest  in  what  he  calls 
an  "antlpoverty"  program.  He  discusses, 
specifically,  a  rather  nebulous  area  known  as 
AppalachW.  We  wonder  if  the  budget  cut- 
ters realize  that  poverty  and  underprivilege 
are  Important  in  this  area  of  the  Nation?  Or 
if  they  realize  that  of  the  plentltude  of  back- 
ward or  poverty-stricken  counties  in  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas  sector  more 
than  half  are  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Arkansas 

River. 
What  greater  antlpoverty  program  could 

the  President  envision  than  that  manifest  in 


the  Arkansas  navigation  program?  For  here 
is  a  program  that  Is  not  made-work;  it  is  not 
tree-chopping,  street-sweeping,  or  handle- 
leaning.  It  Is  an  actively  pursued  program 
capable  of  enlightening  and  awakening  a  vast 
area  to  a  prosperity  never  before  dreamed  of. 
This,  In  our  mind,  \b  antlpoverty  with  pur- 
pose. And  o\ir  river  project  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  potential  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram that  already  has  produced  results. 

Let  us  get  off  the  deck  of  complacency. 
Let  \u  go  to  bat  for  the  very  thing  thai 
President  Johnson  says  he  Is  most  anxious 
to  provide:  economic  betterment  for  all. 


Uncle  Sam  Speaks  in  a  Pnay  Falsetto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Jim  Bishop  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent 
who  saw  it  in  the  Mlddletown  Record 
of  Middletown.  N.Y..  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Bishop  voices  the  thoughts  and 
frustrations,  not  to  mention  the  humilia- 
tion, of  many  of  our  citizens.  It  is  high 
time  to  prove  to  the  world  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  a  weak  old  man  with  a  "fal- 
setto voice,"  but  a  mature  man  wlUi  a 
keen  brain  and  plenty  of  muscle. 

The  article  follows: 

Unclx  Saic  Spbaks  nr  a  Pttkt  Palssito 
(By  Jim  Bishop) 

As  a  student  of  history — not  a  political 
writer — an  uneasy  feeling  is  upon  me.  Either 
America  is  becoming  soft,  or  my  head  Is.  We 
seem  to  be  in  metamorphosis  from  a  high 
plane  of  Justice  through  strength  to  one  of 
apology  through  fear.  The  last  time  our 
country  became  Indignant  was  when  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  ordered  the  Russians 
to  take  their  missiles  out  of  Cuba  at  once. 

Name  one  other  occasion  when  we  stood 
toe-to-toe  with  anyone  and  refused  to  back 
down.  I  am  opposed  to  war;  Tm  opposed  to 
threats;  but  I  favor  unequivocal  principles 
and  Justice.  I  also  favor  righteous  anger  In 
high  places  too.  We  don't  have  it.  When  a 
little  nation  like  Panama  kicks  us  In  the 
pants,  our  President  phones  their  Presi- 
dent and  says:  "Let's  talk  this  over  like 
gentlemen." 

If  T.  R.  Roosevelt  was  in  office,  he'd  have 
sent  a  task  force  of  aircraft  carriers,  a  di- 
vision of  U.S.  marines,  and  some  supporting 
destroyers.  The  United  States  woiild  have 
landed  in  Panama,  restored  order,  and  then 
talked.  In  Zanzibar,  o\ir  officials  are  arrested 
with  Impunity,  and  the  world  watches  as  our 
people  are  humiliated.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, when  the  Communist  bloc  refuses  to 
pay  its  bills.  Uncle  Sam  floats  a  bond  Issue, 
and  in  effect,  pays. 

Militancy  is  not  the  solution,  any  more 
than  self-degradation  is.  A  malaise  of  fear 
is  over  the  land.  We  are  loaded  with  crea- 
tvu-e  comforts  and  bereft  of  patriotism. 
Who  volunteers  these  days  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces?  Ovir  boys  have  to  be  dra- 
gooned into  service,  and  then  they  mark 
time  like  prisoners  doing  a  sentence.  Two 
of  the  most  popular  television  programs  are 
"Sergeant  Bilko"  and  "McHale's  Navy."  Ara 
they  patriotic? 

In  Vietnam  we  fight  an  interminable  war 
with  helicopters  for  a  people  who  revile  us. 
The  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia  will  no 
longer  accept  our  money  unless  we  apcdoglas 
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EXTENSION 

HON.  LEC  NOR  K.  SULUVAN 

Ol 

HOUEB 


or  lOMOUBI 

OP  RXPRBSE3n'ATTVE8 

r.  Februarv  20. 1984 

Mr.   Speaker,    al- 
from  Panama  in  recent 

_ existing  tensions 

]  *aniiinanian  Government 


and  our  own.  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Panama  still 
recognize  the  close  ties  of  friendship 
which  have  bound  our  two  countries  to- 
gether over  the  years. 

For  instance,  I  have  been  told  of  one 
such  event  that  took  place  during  the 
critical  days  of  rioting  in  Panama  last 
■aonth.  Although  the  headlines  pointed 
up  the  existing  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  this  event  re- 
flects a  happier  picture  of  relations  be- 
tween our  peoples. 

At  the  time  of  the  riots  following  the 
Cai^al  Zone  flag  incident.  I  am  told,  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Store  in  Panama  City  had 
no  company  representatives  at  the  store. 
The  UJS.  president  of  Sears'  Panamanian 
operations  was  In  the  United  States,  and 
along  with  other  Americans  In  the  area, 
the  store  manager  was  warned  to  remain 
at  home  and  stay  off  the  streets  by  the 
State  Department  because  of  the  volatile 
situation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  con- 
fusion, and  unbeknownst  to  Sears'  store 
manager  or  any  other  compcmy  super- 
visor, 28  Panamanian  employees  volun- 
tarily set  up  a  24-hour  patrol  of  the  store 
properties.  The  volunteer  patrol  con- 
tinued throughout  the  crisis,  and  com- 
pany property  and  Interests  were  un- 
harmed. After  the  weekend  rioting. 
Sears  reopened  on  Monday,  but  the  patrol 
continued  to  guard  the  premises  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis. 

Small  v  it  Is.  I  believe  this  incident 
reflects  the  basic  friendship  that  exists 
between  Americans  and  Panamanians  of 
good  will — a  hemispheric  friendship  that 
can  and  should  Increase  between  good 
neighbors  and  partners  in  progress. 

The  United  States  does  have  friends 
among  the  people  of  Panama  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Despite  tbe  efforts  of 
enemies  who  agitate  to  stir  up  anti- 
American  feeling,  this  evidence  of  Sears' 
Panamanian  employees  who  voluntarily 
protected  American  property,  conceivably 
at  some  personal  risk,  demonstrates  a 
commendable  bond  of  friendship  between 
our  peoples— a  bond  that  I  hope  will  be 
strengthened  by  good  citizens  of  both 
countries. 


TodaT't  Meaniiv  of  "Liberal"  and 
"Ginservative" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


.  HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   mw    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  was  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable J.  L.  Lupton,  former  State  senator 
of  Connecticut,  to  his  son,  Josiah,  who 
apparently  had  been  brainwashed  by  his 
college  professor.  I  think  this  Is  an 
excellent  appraisal  of  the  meanings  of 
the  two  words  discussed. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkas  Sm:  I  imderstand  that  In  school 
recently  you  were  told  that  conversatlTee  are 
trying  to  turn  back  the  clock.  The  Implica- 
tion in  sach  a  remark,  oS  course.  Is  that  all 


true  and  good  pollUcal  progress  today  comes 
only  from  the  so-called  Uberals.  It  also  sug- 
gests  that  aU  change  Is  progrees  and  that 
dogged  efforts  to  hold  fset  to  established 
principles  of  limited  oonstituttonal  govern- 
ment are  old  fashioned  and  even  somehow 
unpatriotic. 

In  order  to  realise  how  truly  Inf^jproprlate 
the  socusatlon  U  (that  eonserratives  are  try- 
Ing  to  turn  back  the  clock)  It  is  nsoeeeary  to 
know  how  some  potlUeal  wordi  have  changed 
In  meaning  orar  the  years.  Not  very  many 
years  age.  the  word  "liberal"  in  pcHitlcs 
meant  a  person  who  was  a  champion  of 
human  freedom.  The  18th  century  liberal 
believed  that  too  mu^  government  deprived 
the  individual  of  his  natural  rights. 

If  you  remember  your  Revolutionary  War 
history,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  wss  a  demon - 
Btratlon  by  liberals:  Patrick  Henry  made  a 
very  liberal  speech;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  a 
wrtUngs  about  men  betng  created  equal  and 
about  the  necessity  for  complete  separation 
of  chiirch  and  State  were  so  Uberal  that  they 
were  considered  Inflammatory  and  rebellious 
Almost  everyone  in  those  days  accepted 
domlnatton  by  government  as  the  norm 
Individual  liberty  was  a  fantastic,  a  radical 
Ideal.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  every- 
one was  a  subject  of  the  king;  you  Uved  and 
wwked  with  the  approval  o*  the  crown  or  the 
king's  appointed  agents.  Tou  were  either 
bom  to  poelUon  In  life  and,  therefore,  to 
education  and  opportunity;  or.  if  you  were 
not.  there  wasn't  much  you  oould  do  about 
It.  The  conservative  thing  to  do  in  those 
days  was  to  accept  government  control  It 
was  the  way  of  life.  The  liberal  Idea,  which 
took  root  In  the  minds  of  men  u^^  Burke 
Paine,  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  others,  was 
the  beUef  that  the  individual  citizen  muat 
be  In  control  of  his  government. 

Now.  we  Americans  have  had  ovtr  Constl- 
tuUon  and  ovu-  personal  liberties  for  a  long 
time — almost  300  years.  It  may  not  be  sur- 
prising but  It  U  tragically  true  that  after 
such  a  long  time  many  of  us  take  freedom 
for  granted.  We  often  forget  to  take  per- 
sonal care  not  to  let  government  have  the 
upperhand  over  our  lives  ths  way  it  did  be- 
fore 1778.  As  Thomas  Paine  wrote,  "What 
we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  eeteem  too  lightly; 
It  Is  dearnees  only  that  gives  everything  Its 
value." 

It  Is  true  we  have  voted  for  the  changes 
which  have  made  our  Federal  Government 
so  huge  In  Just  the  last  36  years.  But  Is  this 
possibly  because  many  Americans,  after  so 
many  years  of  freedom,  have  lost  the  fear  of 
government?  Perhaps  we  have  voted  for 
more  and  more  benefits  and  services  from 
government  because  we  have  lost  our  Instinc- 
tive distrust  of  the  controls,  regulations, 
and  taxes  which  sutomatically  accompany 
this  government  help,  and  which  eventually 
become  so  bxirdensome  that  they  first  stifle 
economic  opportunity,  then  economic  free- 
dom, and  flnally  personal  liberty. 

It  is  a  strange  and  bitter  irony  that  the 
words  "liberal"  and  "conservative"  have  op- 
posite meanings  today  from  wliat  they 
meant  in  Washington's  time.  Today,  the 
liberal  (so  called)  U  the  proponent  of  more 
and  more  government;  and  the  ctHiservs- 
tlve  Is  the  Paul  Revere  who  warns  of  danger 
ahead. 

Par  from  turning  the  clock  back  the  mod- 
em conservative  urges  Americans  to  ap- 
preciate thetr  freedoms  now  lest  through 
apathy  or  misguided  thinking  we  slip  back 
once  more  Into  a  way  of  life  in  which  gov- 
ernment comes  first  and   the  citizen  last. 

In  truth  thsn,  the  modem  liberal  is  the 
one  who  would  actually  turn  back  the  clock. 
He  goes  about  preaching  a  gospel  of  govern- 
ment for  its  own  sake.  Never  does  he  give 
a  hint  of  concern  about  ovsrspendlng  or 
about  overbuilding  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  modem  liberal  loves  and  trusts  govern- 
ment. The  modem  liberal's  aaaww  to  each 
problem  is  soore  government. 


We  know  the  \ilttmate  outooma  at  auch 
a  course  for  our  country.  History  books  are 
filled  with  eaoonple  after  example  oC  the 
downfaU  cC  nations  whose  paopto  tamed 
from  t^e  hard  woi^  oC  guarding  liberty,  and 
foUowed  instead  a  Pied  Piper  prMUMsg 
something  for  nothing.  In  the  days  ot  Bome, 
It  was  bread  and  ctrc\iaes;  today  It  is  the 
myth  of  free  Federal  aid.  You  might  call 
It  seduction  by  subsidy. 

We  Icnow  we  cannot  exalt  government 
without  diminishing  the  individual.  We 
know  we  cannot  ext<^  ptibllc  property  with- 
out degrading  private  property.  And  we 
Imow  we  cannot  defend  and  advance  human 
rights  xinless  private  property  rlfi^ts  are  held 
Inviolate. 

We  conservatives  would  wind  the  dock  of 
freedom  by  lifting  some  ot  the  biutlensome 
weights  of  government  with  more  individual 
effort.  We  wo\ild  cut  away  the  redtape  of 
bureau<»^cy  from  the  works.  We  would  set 
off  the  alarm  anytime  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unnecessarily  steals  another  preroga- 
tive from  the  State  governments  or  spends 
more  than  tt  takes  in,  or  usufps  In  the  ex- 
ecutive those  powers  which  belong  to  the 
peoples'  repreeentatives.  Bspectally,  we 
would  mark  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when- 
ever our  Government  would  yoke  us  together 
unequally  with  nations  wlio  do  not  respect 
the  sacred  character  of  the  individual. 

Socialism  and  state  planning  are  not  mod- 
em Ideas;  they  are  centuries  old.  There  will 
be  men  in  every  age  who  seek  power  over 
others  by  offMing  security  in  exchange  for 
freedom. 

It  is  today's  conservative  who  is  the  true 
progressive,  tor  he  favors  limited  govwnment 
in  order  to  give  unlimited  opportunity  to 
every  man. 

Dad. 


Whafs  Wroiif  Witii  USIA? 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  growing  deterioration  of  the  UJS. 
image  abroad,  not  only  directly  related 
to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  but 
equally  important  in  questioning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  psychological  activity 
in  the  cold  war,  a  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  is 
certainly  in  order. 

Columnist  Richard  Wilson,  writing  in 
the  Monday,  February  10,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  in  a  timely 
and  effective  fashion  discusses  this  vital, 
yet  unfortunately  effective,  Agency.  I  in- 
sert the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  the  Members: 
What's   Weono   Wrrn   USIA? — Agency   Un- 

COORDINATKO,    MiSDntECTED   IN    MaNT    ArEAS. 

Commission  Finds 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  report  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  U.S.  Information  Program  Is  written  so 
circumspectly  that  It  sounds  like  the  \isual 
meaningless  federalese  and  thus  got  little 
public  attention. 

When  Interpreted  In  plain  words,  however, 
It  Is  strong  medicine. 

In  short,  the  report  concludes  that  we  are 
not  putting  our  best  foot  forward  in  the 
worldwide  war  of  words  and  Ideas  against 
communism. 

This  Is  disturbing  to  many  Congressmen 


who  have  had  firsthand  contact  with  the 
U.8.  InformatlOQ  Agency.  That  is  why  ths 
Advisory  Commission  exists.  It  was  formed 
by  Congress  to  permit  uncommitted  and 
knowledgeable  people  outside  the  Agency  to 
study  the  program  In  the  public's  interest 
and  render  a  Judgment  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  USIA  is  as  uncoordinated  and  mis- 
directed in  as  many  different  areas  as  the 
Advisory  Commission's  findings  now  indi- 
cate, the  problem  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion at  the  highest  level. 

Many  millions  in  the  world  know  about 
the  United  States  chiefly  through  the  U.S. 
information  program.  Its  mission  is  to  in- 
form the  world  accurately,  to  act  as  a  propa- 
ganda i^paratus  against  the  propaganda 
machine  of  international  communism,  and 
to  administer  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes and  programs. 

USIA's  mli^on  Is  basically  a  positive  one 
to  promote  ihe  United  States  of  America. 
Some  of  its  personnsl  seem  confused  about 
this  and  wish  to  be  objective  in  the  academic 
or  Journalistic  style  of  modem  realism, 
thinking  that  this  would  be  more  convinc- 
ing in  the  untutored  areas  ta  the  world. 
This  attitude  does  not  impress  Congressmen 
favorably,  nor  does  it  seem  to  carry  too  much 
weight  with  an  advisory  commission  made 
up  of  experts  in  the  field. 

The  Commission  defines  USIA's  alms  as 
promoting  abroad  an  understanding  of  the 
American  economy,  and  appreciation  of 
American  culture^  confidence  in  American 
mlUtary  strength,  respect  for  America's 
scientific  progress,  and  a  balanced  under- 
standing of  America's  racial  problons  and 

pr  OgTBBS. 

The  Commission  earlier  sharply  criticized 
the  Agency  for  distributing  a  film  of  the 
march  on  Washington  for  Negro  equality  in 
African  countries  where  it  would  be  mis- 
understood. ThiB  criticism  was  reinforced  in 
the  annual  report  warning  the  Agency  to 
avoid  questionable  presentations  of  historic 
events  which  lead  to  domestic  controversy. 

The  Coounlsslon  has  tried  to  tell  the 
Agency,  if  it  can  get  anyone  to  listen,  that 
congressional  doubts  about  its  operations 
must  be  given  more  serious  attention.  It 
points  out  that  the  USIA  lias  trouble  with  Its 
appropriations  because  Congress  has  so  often 
discovered  examples  of  Ineffective  planning 
and  administration. 

The  Commission  finds  a  bcwlc  lack  of 
coordination  that  calls  for  appointment  of 
a  permanent  career  administrator  to  supply 
some  kind  of  continuity  in  policy  and  op- 
eration. Too  many  people,  the  Commission 
finds  in  effect,  are  going  off  in  too  many 
different  directions  under  too  many  different 
administrators. 

Those  administrators  are  also  advised  to 
stop  making  so  many  speeches  about  what 
they  think  America's  posture  In  the  world 
ought  to  be. 

The  latter  criticism  gets  somewhere  near 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  So  many  USIA 
people  have  such  definite  Ideas  on  what 
America  ought  to  be,  rather  than  what  it  is, 
that  they  would  be  better  in  the  role  of 
critics  than  as  propagandists.  They  can- 
not quite  conceive  of  themselves  as  propa- 
gandists, at  least  for  the  kind  of  alms  out- 
lined by  the  Advisory  Commission. 

They  are  too  much  enthralled  with  the 
divisions  In  American  life  and  too  little 
with  Its  unity. 

These  matters  of  conscience  do  not  weigh 
so  heavily  with  our  Russian  antagonists,  who 
probably  have  a  more  clearly  defined  mis- 
sion. 

It  takes  a  special  kind  of  artful  Intellect 
to  be  a  successful  propagandist  and  we 
haven't  yet  found  him,  after  many  years  of 
trying,  at  the  top  level  in  USIA.  The  new 
director,  Carl  Rowan,  already  a  center  of  con- 
troversy for  the  precise  reasons  dwelt  on 
by  the  Commission,  would  do  well  to  study 
its  findings  with  care. 


Beef:  Inporb;  Exports 
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.  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  realize  that  expanding  world 
trade  Involves  both  buying  and  selling. 
At  the  same  time  most  of  us  bdieve  each 
product  In  trade  should  be  offered  oa  its 
merit  and  that  quality  is  still  a  vital 
ingredient  in  the  marketplace.  The 
comments  made  l^  ChlUy  Perry,  a  name 
well  known  in  the  beef  Industry,  raise 
some  serious  questions  with  regard  to  the 
international  beef  market  which  should 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  an  overall  pat- 
tern of  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

Since  I,  too,  am  an  Angus  breeder,  I 
have  a  personal  interest  In  this  subject 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Perry's  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  January  Issue  of  Ang^is 
Topics,  a  trade  publication  of  the  beef 
Industry,  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

Beep:    Imposts;    Expokts 

Has  anyone  presented  a  clear  picture  to 
the  American  public  of  the  exact  status  of  the 
beef  Industry  In  the  national  picture  of  for- 
eign trade?  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ptee- 
man  in  a  talk  on  December  10  In  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  made  this  statement,  "Thtn  is 
conclusive  evidence — that  a  short  term,  over- 
expansion  in  fed  beef,  too  many  steers  on  the 
range,  too  many  fed  steers  in  the  feeder 
pens,  too  many  overweight  steers  sent  to 
slaughter — is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
current  market  situation.  Imports  do  have 
an  effect  but  it  is  far  less  significant  than 
current  overproduction."  He  also  reminds 
us  that  we  can  not  urge  lower  tariffs  and 
higher  quotas  from  other  countries  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  demonsta-ate  our  belief  in 
this  ourselves.  His  assistant,  George  L.  Meh- 
ren,  in  a  talk  at  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  would 
appear  to  be  telling  the  American  cattle- 
men that  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  foreign  trade  situation  to  criticize  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  marketing  poli- 
cies. He  referred  to  the  livestock  man's 
cherished  rugged  individualism  and  remarked 
that  the  cattle  Industry  Is  the  most  inde- 
pendent, unregulated,  unsubsidized  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  yet  stated  that  the  total 
Government's  subsidies  to  the  cattle  Indus- 
try since  1936  have  amounted  to  over  93^3 
billion,  which  Included  such  things  as  con- 
struction of  range  fences,  drilling  wells,  cattle 
feeding  and  nutritional  experiments,  animal 
disease  researchjipasture  and  range  improve- 
ments, among  others.  He  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  population  growth  In  this 
country  could  absorb  an  annual  3 -percent 
Increase  In  beef  production,  that  domestic 
beef  supplies  have  Increased  10  percent  In 
the  last  year,  and  that  the  retail  value  of 
beef  consumed  In  this  country  was  about 
$10  billion  each  year. 

The  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation reminds  us  the  current  duty  on 
foreign  beef  Is  3  cents  a  pound  and  that 
under  consideration  are  proposals  to  cut 
In  half,  or  remove  entirely,  the  tariffs  on 
beef  and  veal  and  live  cattle,  already  the 
lowest  In  the  worid.  They  term  the  $8.3 
billion  domestic  beef  Industry  the  most  im- 
portant segment  of  agriculture.  Leo  Weldor, 
president  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  points  out  that 
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spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer 
would  be  narrowed.  In  the  first  7  years 
under  thto  act  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  failed  since  the  producer's  share 
of  the  consiuner  dollar  has  steadily  decreased 
while  marketing  and  distribution  costs  have 
increased.  Are  they  so  concerned  in  increas- 
ing world  trade  in  the  surplus  commodities 
of  this  country  that  they  are  telling  the  cat- 
tleman to  get  on  the  team  or  else?  It  would 
be  a  sad  day  should  this  come  to  pass — even 
contemplation  of  it  is  enough  to  flght  about. 
Remember,  the  squeaking  wheel  gets  the 
grease,  as  recently  illustrated  when  France 
was  told  to  buy  more  American  chickens  or 
pay  a  higher  tariff  on  all  trucks  and  brandy 
shipped  to  thto  country. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  X£w  JxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
domination  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  represents 
naked  colonialism  at  its  worst.  Few  if 
any  more  flagrant  examples  exist  in  the 
world  today.  Consequently,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Independence  to  Lithu- 
ania, the  largest  of  the  Baltic  countries, 
at  the  Council  of  Vilnius,  it  is  important 
that  we  use  the  opportunity  to  consider 
what  positive  action  can  be  taken  that 
will  advance  the  day  when  Lithuania 
and  its  neighboring  states  will  once  again 
be  free  and  Independent. 

The  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania 
was  cynical,  brutal,  and  illegal,  and  it  re- 
mains all  these  things  and  more.  Every 
time  the  Soviet  Union  speaks  of  freedom 
or  condemns  colonialism,  its  record  in 
Lithuania  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Com- 
munist regime's  pretensions  and  stands 
as  convincing  evidence  of  its  hypocrisy. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  firmly  and 
consistently  refused  to  recognize  this  il- 
legal annexation.  We  have  honored  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  their  continued 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  under  the  most  diflBcuIt  of  con- 
ditions. And  we  have  encouraged  them 
to  hold  fast  to  their  aspirations  for  in- 
dependence. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
strong  obligation  to  back  up  our  words 
and  our  ideals  with  action  of  a  more 
meaningf\il  and  effective  kind.  A  very 
useful  blueprint  of  such  action  has  been 
furnished  to  many  of  our  colleagues  by 
our  Lithuanian  American  constituents 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  resolution  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  This 
resolution,  if  adopted,  would  request  the 
President  to  bring  the  Baltic  question 
before  the  United  Nations  where  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  asked  to  withdraw 
its  troops  and  agents  from  the  three 
countries,  to  return  Baltic  exiles  and  pris- 
oners to  their  homelands,  and  to  permit 
free,  UJf.-conducted  elections. 

This  is  a  reasonaUe  and  responsible 
course  of  action.  I  endorse  it  and  I  have 
urged  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


of  this  House  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  by  the  Linden,  N.  J.,  branch  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  and  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  Lithu- 
anian American  mass  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth. 
N.J.,  chapter  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Community  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Inc. : 

Resolution  bt  the  LrrHTJANiAN   Americans 
orLrWDEN,  N.J. 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1964,  commemo- 
raUng  the  46th  anniversary  of  Uthuanlas 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  feeling  of 
many  Uthuanlan  Americans  may  well  be 
gxilded  by  the  words  of  our  Ute  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country";  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our  an- 
cestors, once  an  Independent  and  flourish- 
ing republic,  recognised  and  respected  by  the 
world's  major  powers,  was  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  its  peo- 
ple enslaved  and  systematically  being  now 
annihilated;  and 

Whereas  despite  Its  pretense  of  advocat- 
ing and  backing  complete  freedom  and  in- 
dependence for  all  nations;  the  Soviet  Union 
deceitfully  continues  its  occupation  and  sup- 
pression of  Lithuania  as  well  as  other  cap- 
tive ETuropean  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  yearning  for  truth.  Justice, 
and  freedom  burns  in  the  heart  of  every  man 
of  good  will,  the  power  of  this  yearning  can- 
not be  extinguished  by  a  tyranny  no  matter 
how  forceful:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  to  carry  on  the  ef- 
fort whereby  Lithuania  once  again  shall 
regain  her  freedom  and  rightful  independ- 
ence; and 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  beseech  our 
Government  to  hold  fast  to  its  position  of 
nonrecognltlon  of  the  unlawful  Soviet  rule 
of  Lithuania  and  other  enslaved  countries 
and  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  validate 
its  high-flown  oratory  about  ending  colonial- 
ism everywhere  in  the  world  by  Immediately 
withdrawing  all  Soviet  troops  and  colonial- 
ists from  Lithuania  and  all  other  captive 
nations — that  our  Government  Insist  that 
the  liberation  of  these  enslaved  nations  be 
a  basic  condition  for  the  start  of  any  treaty 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  be  ft 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk;  to  the  U.S.  AmbassadcH-  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson;  to 
the  U.S.  Senators  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  P.  Case  and  the  Honorable  Har- 
rison A.  wmiams;  to  the  Representative  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  DUtrlct  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes. 

ViJU>AS  TumsA, 

Pfeaident. 

MAXGARTrA  SaMATAS, 

Secretary. 
LiiTOEN,  N.J.,  February  9, 1964. 

Resolution  bt   thx  EuzABrm   Chapteb  or 
THE  Lithuanian  AifxaiCAif  Communitt  of 
THE  United  States  or  Amxbica,  lire. 
Whereas  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Bal- 
tic nations,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  new  Soviet  Russian  colonialism, 
are  continuously  suffering  under  the  Illegal 
Soviet  Union  occupation  since  June  1940; 


\Whereas  Lithusmlan,  a  more  than  700-year- 
old  nation,  undoubtedly  has  the  same  rights 
to  be  free  and  Independent  as  any  new  state 
in  Africa  or  Asia; 

Whereas  the  denial  of  the  national  free- 
dom In  any  place  In  the  world,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  Illogical  and  Intolerable; 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian,  as  well  as  Lat- 
vian and  Estonian,  people  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  foreign  occupation  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty which  they  had  rightly  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  in  the  past; 

Whereas  the  UJ9.  Government  on  July  23, 
1940,  condemned  such  aggression  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin,  reafllrm  our  adherence  to  the 
American  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Congress  to  achieve  freedom 
and  Justice  in  the  world;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  sincerely  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  help  to  pass  one  of  some  42 
Senate  and  House  oonciurent  resolutions, 
pending  now  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  requesting  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  request  the  Soviet  Union's  withdrawal 
from  the  Bcdtlc  States  and  return  all  exiled 
peoples  from  Siberia  and  prisons  and  to  con- 
duct free  democratic  elections  under  the 
Bupervtolon  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  continuous  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  fhe  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  honor- 
able Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  their  support  of  the  cause  of  national 
freedom;  and  be  It  finally 

iZeso{t>ed,  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
forwarded  thto  day  to  Hto  Excellency  Mr. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Dean  Rusk  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden.  Senate  President  pro 
tempore,  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams and  Clifford  P.  Case,  our  Senators, 
Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  our  Congresswoman, 
and  the  press. 

ViNCAS  Mamaitts, 

Chairman. 
Mrs.    Mart    Juska. 

Secretary. 


Concentration  in  Food  Industry  Poses 
Increasinglj  Disturbing  Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence that  the  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion in  the  food  industry  is  accelerating 
Is  causing  growing  concern  in  the  Na- 
tion's small  and  independent  business 
community,  which  represents  95  percent 
of  our  business  population.  Appropri- 
ately and  Inevitably,  this  question  be- 
comes a  matter  of  more  urgent  concern 
to  Congress.  President  Johnson  recently 
has  stressed  the  administration's  grow- 
ing concern  over  this  problem,  and  has 


called  for  a  bipartisan  study  by  Congress 
of  the  "revolutionary  changes"  occurring 
in  the  marketplace. 

Articles  published  recently  in  two  of 
the  country's  leading  newspapers — the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Washington  Post — reflect  the  rise  of  this 
concern  and  serve  to  underline  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  issue  posed  by  the  con- 
tinuing movement  toward  vertical  Inte- 
gration and  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  en- 
terprises. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  reprinted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord.  They  follow : 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Feb.  15, 
1964] 
Changes  in  Pood  Marketing 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

There  is  growing  concern  in  Washington 
over  bigness,  particularly  In  the  food  Indus- 
try. 

The  President,  In  his  farm  message  to  Con- 
gress, spoke  of  the  "revolutionary  changes" 
which  have  taiken  place  in  food  dtotributlon 
with  the  chalnstores  now  predominant. 

He  asked  that  Congress  appoint  a  biparti- 
san commission  to  appratoe  these  changes, 
with  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  mind. 

The  antltriist  dlvtoion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  Its  eye  on  food  manufacturing, 
with  47  investigations  pending  and  23  cases 
in  progress. 

A  recent  suit,  filed  on  December  26,  1963, 
charged  nine  retail  chains  with  conspiring 
to  suppress  the  iise  of  a  certain  type  of  trad- 
ing stamps  in  their  marketing  area  by  set- 
ting up  their  own  stamp  plan  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  monopoly  and  squeeze  out  the  com- 
petition. 

Another  case  charging  price  fixing  was 
brought  against  a  large  wholesaler.  The 
company  was  Indicted  on  charges  of  trying 
to  drive  out  of  business  a  competitor  who 
sold  at  a  lower  price. 

The  indictment  charged  the  wholesaler 
with  cutting  prices  below  cost  in  order  to 
destroy  the  competition. 

These  particular  cases  illustrate  the  type 
of  "market  power"  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment  to  concerned. 

Such  remarkable  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  whole  area  of  food  marketing  within 
the  past  decade  or  so,  with  the  coming  of  the 
supermarkets  and  giant  shopping  centers, 
that  a  critical  survey  to  considered  urgent. 

In  Congress,  Representative  Jauks  Roose- 
velt, Democrat,  of  California,  has  urged  that 
a  study  be  made  of  the  effect  on  food  prices  of 
a  few  giant  corporations  and  chalnstores. 

Others  have  expressed  similar  concern, 
Representative  Joe  Evins,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  said:  "We  need  to  under- 
stand what  to  taking  place  in  our  marketing 
system  so  that  we  can  devtoe  public  policies 
to  guide  us  in  serving  the  public  Interest." 

Representative  Roosevelt,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  dtotributions  subcommittee  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  would  like 
to  have  particular  attention  given  to  the 
effects  of  vertical  Integration  upon  the  fpod 
industry. 

Thto  is  in  obvious  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  the  implications  of 
other  changes  that  take  place  as  vertical 
integration  and  contract  farming  be  ex- 
plored. 

Vertical  integration  is  the  type  of  opera- 
tion where  a  supermarket  owns  its  own 
poultry  farm  or  its  own  bakery,  or  does  its 
own  canning. 

This  represents  an  unusual  concentration 
of  power  in  the  marketplace.  What  does  it 
do  to  small  business?  to  consiuners?  or  to 
farmers?  The  Government  wants  to  know 
what  dangers  there  are  in  thto  kind  of  a 
setup. 


Contract  farming  to  another  form  of  big- 
ness. It  to  similar  to  vertical  integration  ex- 
cept that  the  supermarket  chain,  or  what- 
ever It  may  be,  does  not  own  these  properties 
Itself,  but  has  them  under  contract. 

Thto  means  the  chain  outfit  can  control 
the  whole  operation  because  of  the  size  of 
these  contracts.     How  to  this  power  used? 

Does  it  mean  cheaper  food  for  the  con- 
sumer? With  normal  competition  eliminated 
extraordinary  power  In  the  marketi^ace  is 
channeled  to  one  source.  What  effect  does 
thto  have  on  qusJity?  on  packing? 

The  power  of  the  supermarket  chains 
was  posed  by  the  President  In  these  words  in 
the  farm  message:  "There  are  some  200,000 
retail  grocery  stores,  but  we  know  that  $1 
out  of  every  $2  spent  for  groceries  goes  to 
fewer  than  100  corporate,  voluntary,  or 
cooperative  chains." 

A  bill  which  Representative  Roosevelt  has 
introduced  with  respect  to  vertical  Integra- 
tion would  prohibit  any  outfit  doing  more 
than  a  $30-mllllon-a-year  business  from 
engaging  in  its  own  meatpacking  or  any 
meatpacker  frcm  c^eratlng  its  own  market 
chain  under  the  same  conditions. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  con- 
tract farming,  however.  Nor  does  it  deal 
with  the  efforts  of  some  farm  organizations 
and  farm  leaders  to  achieve  control  of  supply 
through  combined  operations. 

Price  wise  these  large  enterprises  would  ap- 
pear to  be  of  benefit  to  the  consumer.  But 
there  are  other  aspects  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  like  to  explore  involving  quality, 
the  possibUity  of  collusion,  and  other  as- 
pects of  bigness  In  an  industry  which  touches 
the  life  of  every  individual  in  the  Nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1964] 

Food  Dilemma:  Are  the  Markets  Too  Sxtper.' 

(By  Julius  DuBcha) 

Is  the  farmer  being  reduced  to  a  hired  hand 
for  the  food  processors  and  big  chalnstores? 

And  have  the  supermarket  chains  become 
so  powerful  that  they  can  arbllrarlly  set  the 
prices  housewives  must  pay  for  food? 

These  are  two  basic  questions  that  would 
be  studied — and  pertiaps  answered — by  a 
commission  President  Johnson  has  asked 
Congress  to  establtoh. 

In  hto  special  message  on  agriculture  the 
President  urged  Congress  to  set  up  a  biparti- 
san commission  to  study  and  appraise  the 
vast  changes  in  the  food  industry. 

As  the  President  noted,  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  the  dtotributlon  as  well  as  the 
production  of  food.  But  no  one  really  knows 
what  effect  the  developments  have  had  on 
farmers  or  consumers. 

The  greatest  change  over  the  last  30  years 
has  been  the  ever-increasing  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  big  supermarket  chains. 

Mr.  Johnson  p>olnted  out  In  hto  message 
that  $1  out  of  every  $2  spent  for  groceries 
goes  to  fewer  than  100  corp<»-ate,  voluntcuy, 
or  cooperative  chains.  There  are  200,000 
grocery  stores  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  concentration  to  even  greater  than 
the  President  Indicated.  A  House  Small 
Business  Committee  report  shows  that  the 
10  largest  food  chains  sell  almost  30  percent 
of  all  the  food  purchased  at  retail.  What  to 
more,  the  three  largest  chains  account  for 
almost  half  the  business  done  by  all  food 
chains. 

The  supermarket  chains  now  have  the 
power  and  Influence  that  the  meatpackers 
had  50  years  ago.  Concern  over  the  power  of 
the  packinghouses  led  to  legislation  prohib- 
iting them  frcHn  expanding  their  activities 
into  the  retail  meat  business. 

Now  suggestions  are  being  made  by  farm 
organizations  and  other  groups  that  laws 
should  be  passed  to  keep  supermarket  chains 
out  of  the  processing  and  p«x>ductlon  of  food. 

The  sui>ennarkets  point  out  in  rebuttal 
that  their  profit  margins  are  low — about  1 
percent  on  sales — and  that  competition 
among  them  is  Intense. 
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But  food  prices  have  continued  to  increase 
as  packaging,  processing,  labor,  and  distribu- 
tion costs  have  climbed.  Also,  housewives 
are  demanding — and  getting — more  foods 
that  only  need  to  be  heated  at  home. 

Food  may  Indeed  be  a  bargain,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Preeman  maintains, 
but  the  ever  greater  concentration  of  food 
processing  and  marketing  Into  the  hands  of 
fewer  and  fewer  corporations  raises  disturb- 
ing questions  that  ought  to  be  answered. 


Paul  Hurey  Comments  on  Public 
Offidali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   nxiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  my  colleague's  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  column  by  Mr. 
Paul  Harvey,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
popular  columnists  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision commentators,  which  was  recently 
distributed  by  the  General  Features  Corp. 

I  believe  Mr.  Harvey  has  summarized 
what  many  of  us  in  public  life  have  long 
felt  regarding  the  double  standard  of 
treatment  imposed  upon  men  and  women 
in  public  life. 

I  am  sure  every  public  ofBcial  will  ap- 
preciate the  compassion  and  imder- 
standing  which  Mr.  Harvey  demonstrates 
in  the  following  observation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  spent  20 
jreai-s  of  his  life  in  journalism,  I  should 
like  to  merely  add,  "amen,"  to  Mr.  Har- 
vey's very  poignant  observation. 

Mr.  Harvey's  column  follows : 
OiTS  UNcmx  Trzatiomt  or  Civil  Sebvants 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

You  and  I  would  not  think  ot  treating  the 
servante  in  our  kitchen  the  way  we  treat  our 
civil  servants. 

A  businessman  with  money  is  respwcted. 

A  politician  with  money  is  suspected. 

In  business,  reciprocity  is  necessary, 
prudent,  and  wise. 

In  politics  it's  called  a  deal. 

Tou  make  a  gigantic  mistake  in  business, 
you  declare  baxikruptcy. 

You  make  a  gigantic  mistake  in  politics. 
you  and  your  family  are  f>ermanently 
disgraced. 

The  businessman  offers  a  bribe — "that's 
business." 

A  politician  accepts  a  bribe — "that's  a 
crime." 

Defenders  of  this  double  standard  insist 
that  what  politicians  do  Is  public,  what  In- 
diistry  does  is  private.    Why? 

Does  that  defense  really  make  sense  when 
the  consvunlng  puhllc  pays  for  the  hanky- 
panky  in  Indiistry  as  surely  as  the  texpeying 
public  pays  for  the  politician's  boon- 
doggle? 

Another  thing:  It's  smart  for  a  working- 
man  to  get  more  than  he's  worth  for  working 
less  than  he's  able. 

But  the  politician  is  expected  to  sacrifice, 
to  accept  less  than  he's  worth,  but  be  al- 
ways on  duty. 

And  who  ever  heard  of  time  and  a  half  for 
a  Congressman? 

A  factory  hand  tries  to  get  in  to  see  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  he'll  get  old 
waiting. 

In  politics  yoxu-  door  is  expected  to  be  open 


all  the  time,  you  are  expected  to  be  avail- 
able to  anybody. 

That's  not  all:  In  business,  longtime  ex- 
perience is  an  asset,  aix  endorsement,  a 
virtue. 

In  politics  too  long  and  you're  a  "hack." 

A  businessman's  careless  remxu'k  would 
never  get  out  of  the  boardroom. 

A  politician's  total  image  is  crucified  by 
one  intemperate  utterance  quoted  out  of 
context. 

The  press  contributes  to  this  double- 
standard;  let's  admit  it.  There  are  too  many 
"it  has  been  rumored"  accusations  about 
politicians  which  get  printed  on  the  front 
page  and  retracted,  if  at  all,  somewhere  In 
the  want  ads. 

If  you  are  in  one  business  and  buy  stock 
in  others,  you  are  "diversifying." 

If  you  are  a  politician  with  outside  Income, 
you  are  "profiteering." 

If  you  give  a  few  hours  to  the  community 
fund  you  are  haUed  as  a  selfless,  public - 
spirited  citizen. 

A  lawmaker  sacrifices  precious  months  out 
of  his  year  to  attend  legUlative  sessions  and 
you  wonder  "what's  he  getting  out  of  it?" 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  recently  published  a  report  called 
Ethical  Standards  in  Government.  It  was 
the  jTidgment  of  the  committee  that  ethical 
standards  among  public  officials  are  generally 
higher  than  those  prevailing  In  so-called 
private  business. 

In  a  republic  we  elect,  men  to  do  our  de- 
ciding for  us. 

Theoretically  we  elect  our  best  men.  Ac- 
tually we  tend  to  elect  men  our  own  size. 

How  is  it  that  we  presume  to  demand  of 
these  ordinary  creatures  such  extraordinary 
conduct? 


L.B  J.  and  Bobby  Bdkek 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   mew    TORX 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  30. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  article  by  Richard  Wilson  in 
last  night's  Washington  Evening  Star 
indicates  the  necessity  of  President 
Johnson  to  insist  on  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples he  was  so  willing  to  espouse  under 
a  Republican  administration. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Pttblic  and  the  Bakes  Aitak— A  Note 

OF  Ctnical  Reaction  Is  Pound  That  Could 

Hakm  Administeation 

(By  Richard  WUson) 

President  Johnson's  administration  has 
had  such  a  fine  beginning  in  general  that  he 
may  not  have  correctly  assessed  the  intru- 
sion of  a  note  of  cynicism  in  the  public 
reaction. 

It  should  be  warning  enough  to  Mr.  John- 
son that  something  has  gone  wrong  when 
newspapers  of  established  integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility devote  so  much  space  in  the 
news  columns  and  on  the  editorial  pages  to 
iir.  Johnson's  relationship  to  Robert  Baker. 

This  attention  is  not  inspired  by  any  desire 
to  embarrass  Mr.  Johnson  politically  or 
otherwise.  It  is  due  to  the  possibility  that 
what  is  seen  in  the  Baker  case  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Mr.  Baker  was  Senator  Johnson's  lieuten- 
ant In  the  political  operations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr. 
Baker's  financial,  business  and  social  opera- 
tions while  in  this  unique  relationship  with 
Mr.  Johnson  are  fascinating  in  themselves. 
The  gift  of  a  stereo  set  to  Mr.  Johnson  adds 
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the  little  fillip  that,  fixes  public  attention. 
But  neither  Is  more  than  a  i^lmmerlng  of 
what  the  Baker  case  Is  all  abont. 

Nobody  in  ofllclal  life  wishes  to  talk  about 
this,  least  of  all  the  President,  and  hardly 
much  more  his  friendly  antagonist,  the  Re- 
publican   leader    of    the    Senate,    Evdmtt 

DniKSEN. 

The  Iceberg  below  the  surface  Is  a  rugged 
affair.  It  contolns  what  might  be  called  the 
secrete  of  Congress,  including  the  nu>re  ma- 
terialistic reasons  behind  the  actions  of 
Congressmen. 

This  Is  the  forbidden  territory  of  privUege 
and  prerogative,  of  cash  for  campaigning,  of 
little  dinners  with  constituents  who  have 
much  to  gain  or  lose  in  govemma  tel  action, 
of  huge  defense  contract  awards  tinged  by 
favoritism,  of  rewards  promised  foi  favorable 
or  unfavorable  votes,  of  Influence  ised  with 
regulatory  agencies. 

This  is  the  shadowland  where  arm  twisting 
and  pressure  have  become  poUshed  tteh- 
nlques,  irtiere  special  and  inexpUcable  rela- 
tionships persist  between  Oongressmen  and 
lobbyists — the  area,  in  short,  where  the  pub- 
lic Interest  becomes  entangled  with  the  pri- 
vate Interest. 

Por  many  months  the  curiosity  about  this 
shadowland  was  largely  confined  to  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Baker,  himself,  was  unknown 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  President  John- 
son's name  had  not  been  mentioned  pub- 
licly. It  looked  as  If  the  Baker  probe  might 
blow  over  or  remain  of  mere  Intramiiral  in- 
terest in  the  capital.  But  there  are  increas- 
ing signs  that  the  Baker  probe  is  arousing 
pxizzled  Interest  and  concern  throughout  the 
country.  The  Johnson  administration  has 
been  slow  to  sense  this;  or.  If  not  slow  then 
determined  to  let  the  sensation  wear  iteelf 
out. 

This  has  given  the  President's  exposition 
the  evening  It  wanted.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  an tl -Johnson  broadsides  have  been  ordered 
by  Republican  Congressmen.  They  show 
President  Johnson  with  his  arm  around 
Bobby  Baker  and  surrounding  this  pictiire 
are  scores  of  headlines  oh  the  various  sensa- 
tions In  the  Baker  case.  Mr.  Johnson  Is 
being  reminded  of  the  declaration  of  ethical 
conduct  he  sponsored  In  the  Senate  and  of 
President  Kennedy's  injimctlons  against 
Federal  employees'  accepting  glfte. 

The  atmosphere  in  Washington  is  grow- 
ingly  censorious  as  the  President  cuts  off 
questioning  on  the  Baker  case.  A  key  wit- 
ness finds  his  Integrity  impugned  by  official 
documents  dug  out  by  or  handed  out  to  a 
widely  read  columnist.  In  some  quarters 
this  attack  on  the  witness  is  seen  as  fair 
warning  that  Johnson  detractors  must  be 
prepared  to  be  sorely  piuilshed,  and  their 
past  had  better  be  lllywhite.  More  and 
more  talk  is  heard  here  that  those  who  do 
not  fall  in  line  will  suffer.  It  is  put  to  Con- 
gressmen bluntly:  "Are  you  a  Johnson  man 
or  not?" 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  need  to  permit  the 
further  contemination  of  the  atmosphere  in 
Washington  by  tolk  of  this  kind.  Those 
who  saw  what  happened  in  the  lYuman  ad- 
ministration could  remind  him  that  a  Presi- 
dent who  stood  mute  amidst  scandal  nar- 
rowly avoided  being  defeated  and  woa  elec- 
tion with  less  than  a  majority  of  the  total 
vote.  It  is  said  there  is  not  enoi^h  time 
before  election  for  the  cynicism  in  Washing- 
ton to  spread  to  the  country.  This  may  be 
so,  but  it  is  still  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent shoiild  not  reassert  now  the  ethical 
principles  he  was  so  willing  to  pronounce 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  power. 


Smator  Clifford  P.  Gate,  of  Now  Unej, 
Speaks  oa  PlaaidBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RK'RESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Clif- 
roRD  Cask,  spoke  last  week  In  Plainfleld, 
N.J.,  on  the  need  for  and  commonsense 
behind  better  governmental  idannlng 
among  communities  located  in  heavily 
urban  areas. 

Senator  Case's  speech  is  particularly 
valuable,  I  believe,  because  he  makes  his 
case  simply,  factually  and  persuasively. 
In  an  area  of  .Govemment  wbere  poor 
c(xnmunlcatlon  has  sometimes  broufrht 
needless  misunderstanding^  Senator  Cask 
has  expressed  commonsense  proposals  ' 
In  a  commonsense  way. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  Senator  Case's 
speech: 

EXCBUTB    PKOK    RSMABKS    BT     SENATOR    ClIF- 

roKO  P.  Cask,  or  New  Jesset,  Psxpaeed  roa 
Deuvbt  Bktokb  Plaintxkld  Business  As- 
sociation, Pabk  Hottl,  Piaxntiklo,  N.J., 
Thuesdat  EvEwntu,  Pebsttaxt  13,  1364 

As  businessmen,  you  plan  ahead.  This  is 
accepted.  Indeed  expected,  as  sound  business 
practice.  It  Is  also  good  governmental  prac- 
tice, although  some  profess  to  see  something 
sinister  in  it  when  It  Involves  mcH^e  than  one 
political  subdivision.  In  fact,  sitting  down 
with  one's  neighbtHs  across  town  or  covmty 
lines  IB  often  essential  to  the  efficient  and 
effective  iise  of  public  moneys. 

Throughout  New  Jersey,  the  most  highly 
urbanized  Stote  in  the  Nation,  there  Is  a 
growing  trend  among  ova  commiuiities  to 
plan  together  when  it  becomes  the  interest 
of  an  area  as  a  whole  to  do  so. 

In  Monmouth  County,  for  example,  ex- 
ploratory talks  have  been  going  on  among 
seven  communities  bordering  the  Shrewsbiu'y 
River  with  the  thou^t  of  establishing  a 
single  major  sewage  treatment  plant  to  serve 
all. 

Would  seven  individually-built,  individ- 
ually financed  treatment  plante  discharging 
their  effluent  into  the  Shrewsbury  River  be 
an  Improvement  over  a  single  plant.  Jointly 
financed,  with  sewo-llnes  ci^Mible  of  dis- 
charging the  treated  waste  beyond  the  river 
and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  The  answer 
seems  clear. 

The  Pederal  Government  may  also  have  a 
role  in  this  project.  For  there  is  a  Federal 
program  of  assistance  to,  among  other  things, 
construction  of  sevrage  treatment  facilities. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  also  has  funds 
available  for  planning  Joint  studies. 

In  our  State  there  are  many  VtA'JtiX  pro- 
grams which  affect  cities  and  suburbs.  One 
problem  ot  Increasing  severity  in  some  com- 
mtmltlee  la  the  reloeatloa  to  decent  homes 
of  those  displaced  trom  slum*  by  highways, 
urban  lenewia  and  other  federally  financed 
public  works  projecto. 

In  order  to  aeBura  that  urban  renewal,  for 
example,  la  In  the  Intsrasts  at.  the  neighbor- 
hoods affected,  a  woikalde  program  eoaoept 
was  Inlttatod.    TUb  to  designed  to  provide 


assurance  by  the  communities  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  local  people  have  a 
long-range  plan  iar  overall  community  de- 
velopment. Relocation  plans  for  those  die- 
placed  are  Included. 

But  the  uprooting  of  families  from  old 
neighborhoods  has  given  rise  to  second 
thoughts  about  urban  renewal.  In  some 
places,  the  emphasis  has  already  shifted  from 
the  bulldozer  approach  to  rehabllitetion. 
Not  always  is  it  best  to  fiatten  everything 
that  may  look  like  a  slum  on  the  outelde.  It 
is  not  always  possible  (x  desirable  to  relocate 
every  family  or  every  business.  Disruption  of 
stability  which  families  have  known  In  their 
neighborhoods  can  be  much  more  demoraliz- 
ing t-hftn  living  In  modest,  but  clean  and 
safe,  quarters. 

Enforcement  of  housing  codes  helps  avoid 
the  bulldozer.  New  emphasis  on  citizen 
participation  in  a  community's  urban  re- 
newal activities  has  helped. 

Many  difficulties  in  urban  renewal  have  de- 
veloped because  community  leaders  have  not 
been  kept  informed  as  plans  develop  or  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
before  a  proposal  is  formally  befcu'e  the  local 
.  govn-ning  body. 

Once  this  stage  Is  reached  the  conununity 
and  ita  constituent  neighborhoods  may  find 
themselves  in  a  take-it-or-leave-it  situa- 
tion. Had  there  been  adequate  consultotion 
and  an  effective  planning  process  a  number 
of  years  ago,  the  urban  renewal  program  of 
Federal-private  redevelopment  of  urban  and 
subvu-ban  areas  woiild  have  been  much  more 
successfiil  for  the  individuals  affected.  It  is 
scarcely  sound,  I  believe,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  measure  the  siiooeas  of  ite 
urban  renewal  program  by  the  number  of 
loan  and  grant  contracts  it  has  entered  into 
vrith  municipalities.  Nor  can  we  measure  the 
success  of  o\ir  redevelopment  programs  in 
terms  of  the  number  (A  slums  our  bulldozers 
flatten.  The  real  measure  Is  to  be  found  in 
individual  and  commiinity  weU-being,  that 
is  to  say,  in  human  terms.  And  In  these 
terms  the  current  reapix'aisal  is  certainly  in 
order. 

A  nvunber  of  Federal  programs  cut  across 
political  boundaries  affecting  whole  regions 
as  well  as  single  communities.  These  pro- 
grams range  from  {H-ivate  housing  assistance 
to  direct  Pederal  subsidization  for  public 
housing,  highways,  air  and  water  pollution 
aids,  and  many  others. 

Such  questions  as  the  location  of  a  Jet 
airport,  to  be  built  in  considerable  part  with 
Pederal  funds,  can  drasticaUy  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  New  Jersey's  remaining  green  areas. 

Because  conflicte  involving  Federal  pro- 
grams inevitably  arise  both  within  individ- 
ual communities  and  in  the  broader  regions 
which  the  programs  are  designed  to  serve.  I 
brieve  that  the  Pederal  Government's  role 
In  the  planning  process  needs  reviewing.  A 
bUl  which  has  Just  recently  passed  the  Senate 
pointe  the  way.  Senator  Muskie,  of  Maine, 
is  the  chief  sponscM-  of  this  bill  which  in- 
cludes several  legislative  proposals  of  my 
own. 

This  Senate-pctased  bill  would  encourage 
individual  communities  and  counties  to  Join 
in  areawide  or  regional  solutions  to  problems. 
The  bill  has  four  broad  objectives. 

They  are  (1)  to  increase  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations  of  Federal,  Stete,  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
metrc^oUtan  areas;  (2)  to  fadlltato  the  co- 
ordlnatlnn  ot  intergovernmental  relations 
and  activities  on  a  continuing  basis;  (3)  to 
provide  a  more  effective  extduuige  ot  infor- 
mation In  the  planning  and  development 
proeees;    (4)    to    encourage    comprehensive 
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IN  THE  HOU8K 

Thursday, 


Mr.  POREMAlf- 
been  pleased  and 
which  has  hctsa 


<  >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

^t^jruary  20. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
impressed  by  a  petition 
>re8ented  to  me  by  the 
Taxpayer's  Eduot  tlonal  Association,  Inc.. 
a  nonprofit  orfismlzation  with  head- 
quarters at  Austn,  Tex.,  of  which  Mr. 
Qtaae  O.  Parker  I  president,  Mr.  E.  Clay 
lAfleld  Is  ezecutli  e  director,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Bacon  Is  1  iglslattre  dlract<Hr. 

This  petition  las  been  elroulated  In 
each  of  the  50  St  ites  and  contains  many 
thousands  of  nan  es.  It  Is.  without  ques- 
tion, the  lanest  :  have  efcr  seen  or  re- 
celired.  It  deals  :  a  part  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  per  sentage  deletion  prin- 
ciple and  is  Imiresslve  testimony  that 


Americans  from 


aware  of  this  net  essary  and  long  esti^ 


all  walks  of  life  are 


llshed  depreciation  allowance  on  deplet- 
ing capital  assets.  This  unusually  large 
petlticm  signifies  that  a  tremendous 
group  of  people  from  all  sections  of  this 
great  country  are  aware  of,  and  pleased 
with,  the  service,  quality,  and  availability 
of  the  thousands  of  products  possible 
from  the  dynamic  free-enterprise  Ameri- 
can petroleum  and  mining  industries. 

I  commend  to  the  Congress  the  objec- 
tives of  this  petition  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There Tieing  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

PmnoN  TO  Members  or  Congress  or  the 
United  States 

We,  the  undersigned  taxpayers,  hereby  ex- 
ercise our  rights  as  citizens  to  petition  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  Its  members,  as  well  as  all  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  pertaining  to  a  proposal 
to  change  the  tax  provisions  applying  to  nat- 
ural resources  and  extractive  industries. 

Whereas  four  specific  changes  in  long- 
standing petroleimi  tax  policies  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Kennedy.  The  cumulative  effects  of  these 
proposals  would  be  far-reaching  and  disrup- 
tive. They  would  discourage  development  of 
our  essential  energy  supplies.  Inflict  hard- 
ships on  large  segments  of  our  economy,  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  petroleum  industry 
service  and  supply  organizations,  employ- 
ment, and  tax  revenues  In  more  than  30  pe- 
troleum producing  States;  and 

Whereas  these  tax  proposals,  designed  to 
Impose  an  additional  $300  mUllon  tax  burden 
on  the  oil  and  gas  producing  Industry,  would 
discourage  Investment  activities,  shrink  our 
resources  base  of  vital  energy  supplies,  and 
defeat  our  tax  policy  goal  of  stimulating 
economic  activity  In  the  Nation's  largest  re- 
source Industry:   and 

Whereas  the  first  change  proposed  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  net  Income  from  pro- 
ducing properties  for  the  purpose  of  calcu- 
lating depletion.  This  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  amount  of  depletion 
allowance;  and 

Whereas  the  other  proposals  would  repeal 
the  provisions  permitting  properties  to  be 
aggregated  for  tax  purposes,  tax  as  ordinary 
Income  a  part  of  what  is  now  treated  as 
capital  gain  In  the  sale  of  properties;  and 
limit  the  application  of  foreign  development 
expenditures:  and 

Whereas  the  changes  are  designed  to  af- 
fect directly  the  mining  and  petrolexun  in- 
dustries. These  industries  can  ill  afford  an 
Increase  In  their  tax  load:  and 

Whereas  any  tax  changes  affecting  the  oil 
Industry  will  have  dire  consequences  up>on 
the  entire  economic  life  of  all  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  our 
schools,  churches,  charities,  homeowners. 
wage  earners,  and  all  businesses,  large  and 
small;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee rejected  all  of  President  Kennedy's 
proposals  affecting  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, excepting  only  one.  The  tax  bUl  as 
now  written  repeals  the  i»ovlslon  permitting 
properties  to  be  aggregated  for  tax  piu-poses. 

Therefore  we  urge  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  admlnlstratlan  proposal  to  repeal 
the  provision  allowing  aggregation  of  proper- 
ties for  tax  pxirpeees.  In  censlderatlon  of 
the  petroleum  Industry's  great  Impact  on  the 
economic  life  of  this  country,  we  fiirther  urge 
the  Ooo^ew  to  reject  any  and  all  proposals 
which  would  adversely  change  historic  pe- 
troleum tax  policies. 


Steel  Imports — Tettuaoay  of  Mr.  Leslie 
B.  Worthiaftoa,  Pretideat,  United 
States  Steel  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  At.AWAHft 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTAllVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leaders  from  the  steel  industry  are  here 
in  Washington  this  week  to  testify  before 
the  TarifT  Commission  and  the  Trade 
Infopnation  Committee  about  the  steel 
industry's  alarm  over  our  worsening 
world  trade  position.  We  all  should 
listen  to  their  words  of  warning  over  the 
inroads  being  made  by  Imported  steel 
and  the  threat  It  brings  to  our  steel  in- 
dustry. 

This  testimony  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
preparation  for  the  trade  negotiations 
due  to  commence  May  4  in  Geneva  under 
the  General  Agre«nent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  At  the  request  of  ^>ecial  Repre- 
sentative Christian  Herter,  the  presi- 
dents of  several  of  our  steel  companies 
have  testified,  emphasizing  that  imports 
are  steadily  outpacing  exports.  Figures 
will  prove  for  the  first  11  months  of  1963 
that  we  have  experienced  the  worst  def- 
icit in  tonnage  since  1959  when  we  first 
imported  more  steel  than  we  exported. 
Our  steel  import  deficit  for  1964  Is  grow- 
ing worse. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  results  which 
stems  from  this  situaticHi  is  the  way  Im- 
ports cause  substantial  unemployment. 
This  is  bringing  adverse  effects  to  many 
of  our  already  hard  hit  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Leslie  B.  Worthington,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  testi- 
fied before  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee on  February  19, 1964.  and  it  is  my 
privilege  to  recommend  his  remarks, 
which  I  insert  herewith,  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  Members  of  Ccmgress. 

My  name  Is  Leslie  B.  Worthington  and  I 
am  president  of  United  State*  Steel  Corp., 
526  William  Penn  Plaice,  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 
I  welcome  this  chance  to  discuss  with 
you  the  opportunities  and  obstacles  which 
I  believe  confront  our  Government  and  the 
steel  Industry  In  achieving  further  freedom 
of  world  trade. 

In  our  company,  we  believe  In  free  trade 
under  equally  fair  competitive  conditions. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  unfair  and  de- 
structive trade  practices,  such  as  dumping, 
must  be  eliminated  before  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  In 
steel  products  can   be  realized. 

Given  a  competitive  climate  that  Is  fair 
to  all.  we  believe  we  can  successfully  meet 
the  serious  competitive  problems  that  now 
face  VIS  In  markets  abroad  and  at  home;  but 
such  a  climate  In  steel  mill  products  simply 
does  not  exist  In  the  world  today. 

To  keep  our  products  competitive  Is  our 
responsibility  as  a  steel  producer.  But  to 
keep  a  competitive  climate  that  Is  fair  Is 
something  that  only  Government  can  do. 

Thus,  the  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  trade  negotiations  should  seek 
voluntary  agreement  that  will  eliminate  un- 
fair methods  which  restrict  and  Impede  com- 
petition and  will,  at  the  same  time,  encour- 
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age  constructive  practices  that  will  promote 
world  trade. 

Only  our  Government  Is  in  a  position  to 
eliminate  destructive  trade  practices  In  steel 
products;  and  we  would  think  that  Govern- 
ment would  \indertake  to  do  this,  not  alone 
because  In  this  country  we  beUeve  In  fair 
competition,  but  also  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  domestic  steel  Industry  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  a  vital  steel  Industry 
to  our  natlcHi  In  wartime  has  been  very  well 
demonstrated  on  three  occasions  d\irlng  my 
lifetime.  The  importance  of  the  Industry  to 
our  national  economy  In  peacetime  can,  I 
believe,  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  a 
very  few  representative  data. 

There  are  more  than  600,000  employees  of 
the  American  steel  Industry  engaged  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  steel  mill 
products.  Many  thotisand  more  are  em- 
ployed In  the  mining,  processing  and  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials.  In  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  mill  products  and  In  related 
Industries.. 

The  payrolls  of  the  American  steel  pro- 
ducers In  1963  exceeded  #4  billion. 

There  are  steel  plants  In  some  300  different 
communities  in  this  country  and  each  of 
them  contributes  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  coomiunlty  in  which  It  Is  located. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  steel  companies  in  1962 
to  local.  State  and  Federal  governments  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  ot  their  net  profits  and 
amounted  to  more  than  $743  mliUon. 

During  the  post  World  War  II  period,  the 
American  steel  Industry  has  averaged  nearly 
II  billion  a  year  in  capital  expenditures. 
Such  expenditures  in  1964  are  expected  to 
reach  Sl^  billion. 

Steel  mill  products  are  the  raw  material 
for  a  host  of  manufacturing  industries  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  nearly  one-third  of  total  man-hours  in 
manufactiirlng  are  devoted  to  the  f\irther 
fabricating  of  steel  mill  products  into  end- 
use  articles. 

That  a  healthy  and  progressive  steel  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  the  economy  and  de- 
fense of  this  country  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
seriously  questioned. 

No  doubt  our  Government  has  a  consid- 
erable stake  in  the  well-being  of  the  steel 
Industry  and,  because  that  well-being  is  how 
under  serioiis  challenge — and  under  circum- 
stances with  which  only  our  Government 
can  cope — I  believe  the  problem  should  be 
made  clear  at  this  time. 

These  clrciunstances  actually  arise  out  of 
the  tremendous  postwar,  worldwide  growth 
In  steel  prodxietlon.  Table  80  ot  the  brief 
we  have  filed  with  the  c(»nmlttee  shows  that 
In  1930,  36  nations  produced  steel  and,  of 
tlie  tot«d  production  of  100  million  ingot 
tons,  the  United  States  produced  about  44 
percent. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II — In 
1946 — 30  nations  were  producing  steel  and 
the  United  States  produced  about  54  percent 
of  It.  However,  16  years  later — In  1962 — 66 
nations  were  producing  steel  and,  out  of 
nearly  396  million  tons  of  steel  ingots  poured 
In  that  year,  the  United  States  produced  Just 
under  26  percent. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  1966,  71  nations  will 
be  producing  steel  and  many  of  the  new- 
cc»ners  can  be  expected  to  add  to  the  chaos 
that  exists  in  the  expOTt  markets  of  the 
world. 

Since  the  dose  of  World  War  II,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  the  money  to  build, 
modemiae,  or  expand  179  different  foreign 
steel  plants.  According  to  the  Oomokks- 
sioNAL,  Record  of  August  22, 1963,  thU  money 
has  reached  the  astonishing  total  of  $1,735 
million.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  American 
steel  producer  has  been  able  to  expand  and 
Improve  his  own  steel  mill  facilities  through 
his  abUlty  to  j>ay  his  own  way— and  with- 
out direct  help  of  any  kind  from  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  view  is  sometimes  expressed  that  at 


least  some  of  the  nations  which  have  built  or 
are  planning  steel  plants  could  better  Invest 
In  agriculture  or  other  development  that 
would  ooQtrlbitte  more  signlfleantly  to  the 
iB^provement  of  the  living  standards  of  their 
people.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  nations  continue  to  be 
successful  In  raalng  the  large  sums  necessary 
for  the  Installation  or  expcmslon  of  steel 
plants — notwithstanding  that  the  plants  now 
in  operation  around  the  wcx'Id,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  plants  now  building  or  In  the  plan- 
ning stage,  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
steel  far  in  excess  of  the  world's  present 
requlrenwnts. 

It  Is  this  foreign  steel  excess  capacity  and 
Its  utUlzatlon  to  flood  woiid  markets  with 
dumped  steel  that  has  created  the  problem 
which  I  believe  must  be  the  concern  of  our 
Government. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that,  in  every  foreign 
country  which  has  a  steel  industry,  the  Gov- 
ernment assists  in  building  an  export  trade. 
Such  assl£tance  would  account  for  the  prac- 
tice that  appears  generally  to  be  followed  in 
foreign  nations  of  operating  steel  mills  so  as 
to  earn  foreign  exchange,  to  bring  the  export- 
Import  trade  Into  balance  and  to  serve  other 
political  considerations. 

In  the  major  foreign  steel-producing  na- 
tions, the  requirements  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket are  generally  supplied  at  prices  which  the 
steel  producers  Jointly  seek  to  stabUlse — 
usually  with  the  aid  of  their  government. 
Since  there  Is  an  excess  of  steel-producing 
capacity  In  these  nations,  the  remaining 
production,  not  absorbed  in  the  domestic 
market.  Is  then  dumped  in  the  export  mar- 
ket at  whatever  prices  It  wlU  bring.  To  the 
extent  that  the  foreign  steel  producer  is  able 
to  cover  his  fixed  charges  out  of  his  dcMnestic 
sales,  he  is  tlien  in  a  position  to  price  his 
export  sales  on  his  Incremental  costs.  By 
marketing  his  excess  production  in  this  way, 
he  Is  able  to  utilize  a  labor  force  which  either 
the  law  or  local  practice  causes  him  to  main- 
tain, regardless  of  the  need  for  their  services; 
and  he  Is  also  able  to  earn  foreign  exchange 
for  his  government  and  to  serve  bis  own  fi- 
nancial interests  in  the  bargain. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  countries,  heavy 
capital  Investment  In  modern  steelmaklng 
equipment,  lack  of  domestic  or  other  eco- 
nomical sources  of  raw  materials.  Inefficient 
labor  and  other  costly  operations  would  In- 
dicate that  serious  losses  must  be  incurred 
on  sales  in  export  but.  nevertheless,  political 
considerations  seem  to  dictate  that  this 
policy  be  followed. 

These  attitudes,  policies,  and  practices  on 
the  part  of  foreign  steelmakers  and  their 
governments,  including  the  willingness  of 
governments  to  subsidize  exports,  are  re- 
flected in  the  steel  export  markets  of  today. 
As  the  voliune  of  export  offerings  has  con- 
tinued to  increase,  competition  for  available 
business  has  become  more  and  more  intense. 
Under  these  circumstances,  prices  on  steel 
products  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
to  nonsteel  producing  nations  have  been 
driven  to  levels  that  reflect  the  predatory 
and  destructive  c^xnpetltlve  practices  that 
are  prevalent  among  exporters. 

We  In  United  States  Steel  believe  that  it 
is  gx>od  bxulnees  to  treat  ail  of  our  customers 
alike,  both  large  and  small.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  publish  prices  free  on  board  mUl  on 
our  steel  mill  products  and  quote  these 
prices  to  each  ot  our  customers.  We  reduce 
our  prices  both  at  the  mill  and  at  deUvery 
points  to  meet  lower  prices  quoted  by  our 
domestic  competitors  in  competitive  areas 
when  we  believe  this  is  the  sound  thing  to 
do  and  when  such  action  is  consistent  with 
our  practice  of  treating  all  of  our  customers 
in  an  even-handed  teahlon. 

On  a  few  occasions  we  have  attempted  to 
meet  the  Indiscriminate  prices  quoted  in  the 
United  Stotes  by  the  Importers  of  foreign 
steel.  We  found — as  we  lowered  our  own 
price — that  the  price  on  the  foreign  steel  was 
reduced  oorreepondlngly.    Of  course,  this  is 


the  cluutu:terlstic  of  the  dumping  price — 
tliat  It  wUl  be  lowered  In  wtiatever  amount 
Is  necessary  to  take  the  business  away  from 
the  domestic  supplier. 

Any  overaU  effort  to  meet  dumping  prices 
could  foreseeably  end  in  disaster  for  any 
private  company  that  Is  operating  in  a  free 
competitive  enoccMny.  And  we  have  not  yet 
found  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  meet  on  a 
customer -by-customer  basis  the  dumping 
prices  which  are  being  quoted  on  imported 
steel  in  the  United  States.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  the  latter  practice  would  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  those  of  our  customers 
who  prefer  to  buy  domestic  products — even 
though  the  price  Is  higher  than  the  prices 
quoted  on  foreign  steel — as  well  as  those  of 
our  customers  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
buy  all  or  even  a  substantial  part  of  their 
requirements  from  importers. 

We  try  to  sell  regularly  In  the  home  mar- 
kets of  other  steel -producing  nations  where 
prices  are  stable  and  are  not  much  different 
from  our  own  domestic  prices.  However,  in 
the  non-steel-produclng  foreign  nations  of 
the  world,  It  would  be  necessary  that  we 
meet  dumping  prices  If  we  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  selling  otu-  products.  To  under- 
take to  do  so  would,  we  think,  favor  con- 
sumers abroad  to  the  marked  disadvantage 
of  our  domestic  customers. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  this  even- 
handed  basis  of  selling  our  products  because 
we  believe  it  Is  importr.nt  that  we  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  ability  of  each 
of  our  customers  to  maintain  a  healthy  com- 
petitive position  in  the  markets  In  which 
he  sells  his  products.  A  good  many  of  them 
compete  successfully  In  the  sale  abroad  of 
their  products  made  of  steel,  as  well  as  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  their  own  mar- 
kets in  this  country.  The  United  States  has 
a  favorable  export  balance  of  trade  in  capi- 
tal equipment  and  consumer  dxirable  goods 
manufactured  from  steel.  One  of  the  fac- 
tors making  tills  possible  is  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  products  in  the  United 
States  are  able  to  buy  their  steel  from  do- 
mestic steel  producers  at  prices  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  prices  paid  by  their 
foreign  competitors  In  other  major  steel  pro- 
ducing countries. 

With  many  nations  now  striving  for  the 
creation  or  further  expansion  of  steelmaklng 
facilities,  our  problem  is  becoming  more  and 
more  aggravated  with  the  flooding  of  export 
markets.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
own  coastal  markets.  In  these  markets,  steel 
products  have  been  sold  at  constantly  de- 
clining prices  as  cutthroat  competition  from 
an  ever-Increasing  number  of  steel-produc- 
ing nations  has  forced  them  down. 

As  to  Russia  and  the  other  Red  bloc  coun- 
tries. It  Is  very  likely  true  that  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  enter  aijy  foreign  mar- 
ket. Including  the  United  States,  on  a  basis 
tliat  would  threaten  the  collapse  of  the 
domestic  Industry. 

TTie  chaotic  price  competition  in  the  world 
export  steel  trade,  as  Reflected  in  the  pricing 
of  exports  of  steel  mill  products  to  the  United 
States,  has  created  a  problem  which  can 
only  be  described  as  critical.  We  believe 
In  free  trade  under  equally  fair  competitive 
conditions.  Such  fair  competitive  condi- 
tions simply  do  not  exist  in  the  steel  export 
markets  of  the  world  today. 

History  bears  out  the  view  that  the  sup- 
pression of  iinfalr  competitive  practices  in 
no  way  hinders  or  stifles  the  flow  of  free 
trade  In  any  market — domestic  or  foreign — 
quite  the  contrary.  If  standards  of  fair  com- 
petition could  be  established  in  world  trade 
m  steel  products,  they  would,  I  beUeve.  prove 
a  far  greater  stimulxis  to  such  trade  tlian 
any  adjustments  that  are  fKisslble  In  the 
existing  tariffs  of  the  steel  producing  na- 
tions. 

It  Is  our  recommendation,  as  stated  In  our 
brief,  tliat  rates  of  duty  and  nontariff  trade 
barriers  should  be  considered  Jointly  In  rela- 
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tlon  to  their  overt  U  Impact  on  International 
trade  in  steel  mi  1  products.  In  this  con- 
nection, both  dutJ  M  and  nontarlff  trade  bar- 
riers imposed  by  other  nations  on  Imports 
from  the  United  i  Itates  fhould  be  compared 


with    the   duties 
rlers  Imposed  by 


and  nontaiifl  trade  bar- 
:he  United  States  on  steel 
y.  Imports  from  sue  h  other  nations.  Adjust- 
ments should  the  i  be  negotiated  which  will 
provide  the  opp<  rtunlty  to  the  American 
steel  producer  ai  id  to  the  steel  producers 
of  other  nations  Co  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets on  a  fair  bt  sis  of  equality.     Further- 


more, unfair  and 
such  as  dumping. 


lestructive  trade  practices, 
must  be  eliminated  before 


free  trade  betwei  n  the  United  States  and 


foreign  nations 
realised.  If  thew 
complished.  then 
be  placed  on  the 


n    steel    products    can    be 

objectives  cannot  be  ac- 

steel  mill  products  should 

U.S.  reserve  list.     In  addi- 


tion, if  other  nal  Ions  should  Increase  their 


rates  of  duty  or 
levies  or  barriers 


Increase  or  impose  other 
on  steel  Imports  from  the 
United  States,  then  the  U.S.  rates  of  duty 
should  be  Increase  1  correspondingly. 


Thank  you. 


Bi  ef  Imports 


EXTENi 

HON 
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aw 

GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


or   IfXBBASKA 
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Thursday 


CUNNIN'JHAM 


Men  .bers 
Represei  tatlves 
.  I  Ika^ 
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in«8<nt 


ai 


I  have  been 
news  releases  froi^ 
ings   being  held 
livestock  IndustT] 
agencies  and 
House  of 
in  California.  I 
some  of  the 
this  area. 

IHiring  the  pas: 
the  past  a  years 
type  feedlots  have 
the  border  from 
fomla.     At 
structed   fovir 
plants  near   or 
Construction  of 
call  will  be  starta  I 

I  have  been 
Mateos  is  a  full 
processing 
President    Mateo 
Government 

The  grading 
lowed    in   these 
those  followed  li 
fresh  meat  from 
of  which  Is 
United  States) 
States  in  ever- 
being  shipped  to 
gla.  Alatema, 
era]  carloads  of 
on  the  liOs 
month. 


prograns 


agecsy 
and 


a  gooa 


Angel  !s 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  20. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 

following  letter  frcxn 

respected  men  in  the 

in  Omaha.    Mr.  Regan 

termed  the  dean  of  the 

C<xnmlssion  men,  and 

confidence  in  what  he 

seriousness  of  the  Im- 

meat  products  into 


Mr 

have  received  the 
one  of  the  mott 
livestock  industi  y 
could  perhaps  b  > 
Omaha  Livestoc  t 
I  have  the  utmc  st 
says  relative  to  1  tie 
portation  of  f oijeign 
this  country 

The  information  which  he  sends  me 
follows: 


reading.  wUh  great   interest 
Washington  on  the  meet- 
by   representatives  of   the 
with  various  Government 
of  the  Senate  and  the 
While  vacationing 
1  kave  been  able  to  observe 
that  are   happening  in 


few  years,  mostly  during 
ts  many  as  10  conunercial- 
been  built  in  Mexico  across 
Texas.  Arizona,  and  Call- 
there   have   been   con- 
sldughtering   and    processing 
8  IJacent   to   these   feedlots. 
additional  plant  at  Mexi- 
soon. 

that  President  Lopez 

^rtner  in  the  feedlots  and 

It  has  been  said  that 

represents    the    Mexican 


informed 


inspection  programs  fol- 

)lants   are   comparable   to 

the  United  States.     The 

these  plants  (the  quality 

~  as  that  processed  In  the 

moving  into  Uie  United 

inkreaslng  quantities.     It  Is 

points  as  far  east  as  Gec»-- 

MlyMlppi.  and  Florida.    Sev- 

beef  have  been  sold 

market  during  the  past 


Large  portions  of  the  grain  fed  in  these 
feedlots  are  pxirchased  from  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  loah  program.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  of  the  managers  of  these  feedlots: 
"We  are  buying  this  grain  and  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  it  for  3  years."  Most  of  the  grain 
fed  in  these  feedlots  Imported  from  the 
United  States  Is  milo;  10  carloads  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  milo  was  seen  aa 
the  siding  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  recently, 
and  I  understand  from  a  reliable  source  that 
over  200  carloads  of  such  grain  have  moved 
into  these  feedlots  Just  across  the  border 
during  the  past  9  months.  I  further  under- 
stand from  a  reliable  source  that  the  price 
of  this  grain  Is  subsidized  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  importation  of  beef  from  Mexico. 
unless  some  steps  are  taken,  will  continue 
to  increase  and  will  have  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  price  of  carcass  beef  In  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  a  direct  competitor  of  our  best 
quality  beef. 

The  amount  of  frozen  boneless  beef  from 
Australia  and  New  Zeland  Is  Increasing  every 
year.  I  understand  from  people  who  have 
been  in  Australia  that  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment has  a  very  lush  subsidized  cattle 
program  and  It  is  their  desire  to  Increase 
the  use  of  their  lands  for  the  grazing  of 
cattle,  of  which  they  have  large  amounts. 

I  also  understand  from  a  reliable  govern- 
ment agency  that  of  the  total  consumption 
of  beef  and  veal  in  Caltfomla  during  1962. 
4  percent  was  Imported;  during  the  year 
1963,  14  percent  of  the  total  beef  and  veal 
consumed  In  California  was  imported. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  unless  steps 
are  taken,  the  livestock  industry  of  our 
country  Is  going  to  be  dominated  by  import 
products  which  will  result  in  the  ruination 
of  a  major  industry.  I  feel  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  these  facts  should  be  made 
Sincerely. 

Regan -Thompson  Co  . 
J.  J.  Regan,  Sr. 


North  Dakota  Left  Holding:  the  Bag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or   NOKTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  my  good  friend 
Chick  Klrcher,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Parmer,  published  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
concerning  the  Garrison  diversion  proj- 
ect In  North  Dakota. 

Our  State  has  in  a  sense  been  discrim- 
inated against  by  the  removal  of  over 
half  a  million  acres  of  land  that  has  not 
only  left  our  tax  rolls  but  has  removed 
a  large  amount  of  the  area  that  served 
as  a  dependable  source  of  supplemental 
feed  production  for  our  livestock  herds 
in  time  of  recurrent  drought.  The  irri- 
gation of  250,000  acres  would  in  effect  re- 
place this  land  given  up  for  reservoir 
bottom. 

These  irrigated  lands  would  serve  as  a 
dependable  source  of  feed  through 
drought  periods  and  would  make  unnec- 
essary periodic  importations  of  hay  at 
$30-a-ton  freight  charges  to  maintain 
foundation  herds.     Any  farmer  knows 


that  you  cannot  maintain  a  dependable 
livestock  agriculture  without  a  year- 
after-year  source  of  reasonably  priced 
feed.  "* 

The  article  follows: 
North  Dakota  Left  Holding  the  Bag 

Construction  of  the  giant  Garrison  Dam 
across  the  Missouri  River  north  of  Bismarck. 
N,  Dak.,  has  not  fulfilled  all  e&rly  promises 
of  great  good  for  the  State. 

The  Garrison  Dam  and  the  Oahe  Dam 
across  the  Missouri  in  South  Dakota  backed 
up  water  that  flooded  548,000  acres  in  North . 
Dakota.  Much  of  this  was  excellent  grazing 
and  cropland.  As  plans  for  the  dams  were 
In  the  making  there  were,  of  course,  some 
objections  to  the  flooding,  but  prospects  for 
the  good  that  would  accrue  to  North  Dakota 
far  outweighed  the  objections. 

In  addition  to  downstream  flood  control 
in  which  neither  North  or  South  Dakota 
were  as  much  interested  as  States  to  the 
south,  these  two  dams  were  built  tor  the 
purpose  of  generating  power,  and.  immensely 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  State,  to 
provide  water  for  Irrigation,  industrial,  and 
domestic  use. 

The  promise  of  good  resulting  from  the 
dams'  functions  In  supplying  power  and 
downstream  flood  control  Is  being  accom- 
plished, but  the  good  to  come  from  water  for 
irrigation  and  other  uses  stUl  is  far  in  the 
future.  Thus,  North  Dakota  has  been  left 
holding  the  bag.  Its  econqmy  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  much  good  land,  and  it  has  not 
yet  gained  the  benefits  of  water  diverted 
from  the   huge  pool  behind  the  dam. 

A  group  of  3,000  North  Dakotans,  banded 
together  in  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users 
Association,  is  not  accepting  the  State's  un- 
happy situation  without  protest.  In  the 
weeks  Immediately  ahead  delegations  of 
members,  under  the  leadership  of  R.  L. 
Dushlnskl.  editor  of  the  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
association  president,  will  go  to  Washington 
to  urge  Members  of  the  Congress  to  relieve 
the  situation. 

Action  that  will  be  asked  is  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $22S  million  needed  for  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  project  that  will  provide 
water  for  irrigating  250,000  acres,  and  pro- 
vide 40  cities,  towns,  and  villages  with  the 
water  they  need. 

The  fact  will  be  pointed  out  that  a  diver- 
sion project,  much  larger  in  scope,  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  In  1944.  It  was 
thought  then  that  a  million  acres  of  land 
would  be  suitable  for  irrigation.  Later  It 
was  determined  that,  because  of  soil  charac- 
teristics, not  all  of  the  large  area  is  suitable. 
Mapped  since  Is  the  250,000-acre  area  in 
central  and  southern  North  Dakota  that  is 
suitable. 

Even  if  the  project  gets  immediate  con- 
gressional approval  the  Irrigated  land  will 
soon  be  brought  Into  production.  In  fact, 
according  to  Mr.  Dushlnskl  It  will  be  20  years 
before  the  benefits  of  irrigation  will  have 
been  spread  over  the  250,000  acres.  And  by 
that  time  U.S.  population  will  have  increased 
to  the  point  where  the  production  from  the 
land  will  be  needed. 

Maybe  the  North  Dakotans  are  a  little 
starry  eyed  about  the  benefits  that  would 
evolve  from  the  project.  But  if  only  half  of 
what  Is  expected  actually  materializes  the 
project  will  be  worth  far  more  than  its  cost. 
Benefits  outlined  by  Mr.  Dushlnskl  are:  Es- 
tablishment of  3,400  new  farms  in  the  area; 
an  annual  trade  increase  of  $145  million; 
20,000  new  Jobs  that  will  support  100.000 
additional  people  in  the  State. 

And  what  should  arouse  special  enthu- 
siasm in  Washington  is  that  this  proposed 
project  U  largely  self-liquidating.  Baaed 
upon  long  experience  with  other  irrigation 
projects  It  Is  estimated  irrigators  will  pay  off 
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89   percent  at  the  Qovemment's  total  in- 
vestment. 

It  Is  to  be  lioi>ed  for  the  eootiacny  of  tbe 
entire  upper  IDdwest  tliat  the  Ndrttx  Dakota 
Waters  Users  AaeooUtlciii  gets  tihe  congres- 
slonal  i^proTal  and  I4>proi>rlatloii  It  la 
seeking. 


The  AmericaB  Legion  Snpportt  Prayer 
in  PnbBc  Scbook  and  Places 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  inserting  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today  the  action  of 
the  American  Legion  taken  at  their  na- 
tional convention  held  in  Miami  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  since  1919  and  aware  of  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Legion  which  states : 

For  God  and  cotmtry  we  associate  ourselves 
together.  -, 

This  action  by  the  American  Legion 
and  this  article  fills  me  with  gratification 
and  Is  proof  that  the  American  Legion 
believes  as  I  do.  that  God  has  a  perma- 
nent place  In  our  American  socie^  and 
particularly  In  all  our  public  schools 
and  places. 

The  American  Legion  report  follows: 
Thi  Ambucan  Lxoion'8  PosmoN 

At  Its  1963  national  convention  numerotis 
department  resolutions  in  support  of  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  were  considered 
and  oonsolldated  and  approved  as  Resolu- 
tion 26,  placing  the  American  Legion  In 
support  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  as 
foUows: 

"Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  authority  administering  any  school, 
school  system,  or  educational  institution 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  pub- 
lic funds  from  providing  for  the  voluntary 
partlclaptlon  by  the  students  thereof  in  the 
reading  of  passages  from  the  Bible  or  In 
regularly  scheduled  periods  of  nonsectarlan 
prayer. 

"Sac.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
latiires  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

On  December  18,  1963,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  announced  Its  decision  to  support 
Congressman  BxcKxa's  Discharge  Petition 
No.  3,  the  following  statement  was  made: 

"A  discharge  petition  Is  a  seldom  used 
parliamentary  procedure  but  it  is  authorized 
in  the  rules  of  the  House.  The  American 
Legion  has  supported  discharge  petitions  but 
once  or  twice  in  its  history  and  does  so  now, 
only  because  of  the  unusual  circimistances 
surrounding  the  prayer  and  Bible-reading 
issue,  and  related  possibilities." 

CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT  TO    POUCIT    VOL- 
UNTART    SCHOOL    PEATEI    AND    BIBLE    BEADING 

LOCKED     IN      COMMITTEE LEGION      ST7PPOBT8 

DI5CHAKGED   PETITION 

The  American  Legion  has  Joined  In  a 
movement  In  Congress  for  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  force  out  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment.   Tbe  amendment,  identified  as  House 


Joint  Resolution  093,  would  guarantee  vol- 
imtory  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  pubUc 
schools  and  other  public  places,  and  totbM 
Judicial  or  legislative  prohlblUon  of  refer- 
ences to  God  on  such  things  as  coins,  paper 
money,  etc. 

The  Legion  Is  urging  its  members  and  all 
Americans  Interested  In  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ask  their  Represent- 
atives in  the  House  to  sign  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  8  In  order  to  move  the  resolution 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

A  dlBchavge  petition,  though  seldom  used, 
is  authorized  by  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
permit  a  majority  to  move  a  biU  out  of  the 
committee  which  Is  disposed  not  to  report  it 
out.  "Hie  American  Legion  has  supported 
discharge  petitions  only  a  few  times  in  its 
history.  As  of  February  4,  there  were  134 
Representatives  who  had  signed  the  petition, 
and  84  more  signatures  were  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  required  majority  of  218  out  of  436 
Members  oS  the  House. 

Supreme  Cotirt  decisions  in  1962  and  1963 
led  directly  to  the  movement  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  A  New  York  case  in  1962 
stopped  New  York  State  from  prescribing  a 
prayer  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  a  mixing  of  chiuxsh 
and  State.  Later  a  New  York  Board  of  edu- 
cation decision  Interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  even  if  all  the  parents  of  chUdren  in  a 
classroom  wished  a  prayer  of  which  they 
approved  to  be  read,  it  could  not  be.  A  New 
York  district  court  denied  this  interpreta- 
tion, but  its  ruling  may  gd  to  a  higher  court. 

A  1963  Supr«ne  Court  decision  niled  that 
even  if  a  school  would  escuse  any  objectors 
from  participating  in  school  prayer  or  Bible 
readings,  the  school  still  could  not  conduct 
such  religious  exercises.  The  Court  here 
went  beyond  the  conflict  of  church  and  State 
and  into  the  field  of  psychology  by  basing 
the  decision  in  part  on  a  belief  that  It  would 
be  humiliating  for  an  objector  to  excuse 
himself.  It  entered  the  field  of  voluntary 
student  participation  in  school  religious 
observances  and  found  against  it.  These 
decisions  in  turn  led  to  a  rash  of  actions 
and  proposals  to  remove  the  phrase  "under 
God"  frcHn  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  chal- 
lenges to  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  coinage  and 
other  Government  isstie. 

The  American  Legion  and  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  not  challenged  the 
dedsion  forbidding  compulsory  Joining  in 
prayer  prescribed  by  a  State.  But  they  have 
taken  the  position  that  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  voluntary  participation  in 
school  and  other  public  relig^lous  exercises 
is  now  necessary,  while  any  attempt  to  legis- 
late a  prohibition  of  Government  use  of  the 
word  "God"  is  an  attempt  to  legislate 
atheism.  Both  matters  are  seen  as  an  in- 
terference of  the  State  in  religion  rather 
than  being  guarantees  of  religious  freedom. 

N\unerous  resolutlmis  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  died  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  the  last  (87th)  Congress.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  present  (88th)  Congress,  131 
Joint  resolutions  for  such  an  amendment 
were  introduced,  with  indications  that  either 
no  hearings  would  be  held  on  them  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  that  hearings  would 
be  held  too  late  to  permit  any  action  in  this 
Congreas. 

Last  September  10,  Congressman  Fkank  J. 
Beckeb,  of  Mew  York,  in  consultation  with 
many  coUeagues,  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  693  as  a  sort  of  master  proposal, 
whose  key  passage  is : 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  shaU  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
Scriptures  in  any  public  school  or  govern- 
ment Institution  or  place,  if  participation  Is 
voluntary.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  refer- 
ence to  belief  in,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking 
the  aid  oS  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  in  any 


governmental,  or  public  docimient,  proceed- 
ing, aetlTlty,  ceremony,  school,  Instttuttoo, 
or  place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or 
obllgatlOQ  oC  the  United  State*." 

BacKSB  also  Introduced  Dlaclharge  Petition 
No.  3  to  force  House  Joint  RsaoluUaii  893 
out  of  committee.  The  Amerloui  LegioD, 
which  at  its  lafBt  oonventton  endorsed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  guarantee  vol- 
untary scho<A  and  ottier  public  prayer  and 
Bible  reading,  threw  its  ''o^fc^T'g  to  the  pro- 
posals sponscM-ed  by  Rei^eeentatiTe  BscKm. 

If  the  proposal  dears  tbe  Ooogrees  It  will 
still  require  approval  of  three-quarters  of 
the  State  legislatures  before  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Constitution. 


Sir  Alec  Returns  tibc  Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   KEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  a  number  of  other  Americans  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  .concerned 
about  the  relationship  of  our  country 
with  other  nations  in  the  world  and  I  was 
so  impressed  by  the  editorial  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  "Sir  Alex  Returns  the  Winner," 
that  I  was  prompted  to  ask  permission  to 
Insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  observations  contained  therein,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  in  my  opinion  accurate. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  with  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  no  progress  was 
made  in  bolstering  the  security  of  our 
cotmtry  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  No 
nation  can  expect  to  endure  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  defeat  which  has  shrouded 
us  tixese  past  few  years.  We  must  revlsie 
our  thinking  and  our  attitude  and  stimu- 
late and  harden  our  dignity,  our  power, 
and  our  prestige  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Snt   Alec   Retttrns   the   Winneb 

The  British  press  as  a  whole,  both  pro- 
and  anti-government,  is  very  pleased  with 
the  results  of  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home's  visit 
to  the  United  States.  And  well  it  mlg^it  be. 
Sir  Alec  got  what  he  wanted.  President 
Johnson  got  nothing — or  less  than  nothing. 
Both  men  face  elections  later  this  year.  If 
the  outcome  of  their  meeting  were  translated 
into  votes  Sir  Alec's  stock  should  be  up  and 
President  Johnson's  down. 

Britain  wanted  us  to  help  out  with  its 
problems  in  Cyprus  and  in  southeast  Asia, 
particularly  In  the  defense  of  Malaysia  from 
Indonesian  aggression.  President  Johnson 
agreed  to  do  so.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  Britain  to  stop  sabotaging  our  policy 
of  econcMnic  boycott  against  Cuba  and  to 
withhold  long-term  credits  from  the  Com- 
munist powers,  notably  Russia  and  China, 
pending  futxire  political  and  security  devel- 
opments. Sir  Alec  refused,  and  Mr.  John- 
son was  left  holding  the  bag. 

Much  more  is  involved  than  a  loss  of  face 
for  the  Johnson  administration  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  basic  positions  for  dealing 
with  the  Commimists  have  been  breached 
and  are  now  being  overwhelmed  by  Britain 
and  other  West  European  countries.  They 
have  now  embarked  on  a  mad  scramble  for 
business,  and  the  slogan  once  more  is:  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost. 
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Arkansas  Basin  Develop- 


ment Association  caUs  a  very  dUBcult  prob- 
lem for  the  reeldente  of  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Por  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Prealdent 
suggeete  884  million  for  oonstrucUon  work  in 
tbe  valley.  Thto  la'  a  stsahle  amount  ca 
money,  but  It  Is  $5  mUllon  leas  than  Con- 
gress provided  last  year,  and  considerably  leas 
than  the  project  needs  if  It  is  to  be  finished 
by  1970. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  can  finish  the  Job 
by  that  date  if  they  have  the  money.  But  If 
appropriations  continued  (Hi  the  same  $84 
million  per  year  that  the  President  is  now 
suggesting,  the  work  might  not  be  finished 
before  1974. 

Why  Is  that  so  bad?  Well,  It  is  estimated 
that  each  year's  delay  in  completion  of  the 
project  will  mean  a  loss  to  the  Nation  of  $54 
million  in  benefite.  A  4-year  delay  wo\ild 
cost  $216  million.  And  that  takes  no  ac- 
count o(f  the  inevitable  rise  in  construction 
coste  that  comes  with  each  pcuslng  year,  nor 
at  the  side  benefite  which  would  otherwise 
accrue  to  Industry  and  the  residents  of  the 


There  will— and  this  U  the  heart  of  the 
matter — be  that  much  less  wealth  for  the 
Government  to  tax.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  cutting  taxes  in  the  hope  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  to  the  production  of  more 
taxable  wealth,  a  slowdown  in  Arkansas 
Basin  appropriations  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  sense. 

The  Arkansas  Basin  project  is  now  more 
than  one- third  complete,  and  ^  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  Government  and  the 
Nation  are  committed  to  complete  it.  In 
the  circumstancea,  the  sooner  It  is  done,  the 
better  for  everyone.  We  hope  Congress  can 
see  It  that  way. 


Priratc  Power  Canpaifn  It  aa  losalt  to 
Coifress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF  TxmnEss^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  17.  1964.  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  published  what  I  feel 
to  be  an  excellent  editorial  and  one 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues.  On  February  16.  1964,  the 
Commercial  AiH>eal.  Memphis,  published 
an  editorial  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  friends  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  to  those  who  sup- 
port the  belief  that  low-rate  and  plenti- 
ful power  Is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  Nation. 

These  two  editorials  follow: 
[Prom    the    Nashville   Tennessean.    Peb.    17. 
19041 

Privatb  Pown  Campaign  Is  an  Iksttlt  to 
OoNoaxsa 

Senator  Lzz  Mstcalt,  of  Montana,  has  dis- 
closed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  how  the 
private  power  lobby  is  mounting  a  highly 
organized  propaganda  campaign  to  destroy 
all  public  power  and  in  particular  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

The  propaganda  is  directed  mainly  at  farm 
people — those  who  benefit  most  from  the 
agenci^  under  attack — and  seeks  to  play 
upon  their  feelings  of  patriotism.  The  idea 
it  tries  to  convey,  naturally,  is  that  pubUo 
power  of  any  kind  is  un-American  and  that 
anyone  who  approves  of  it  is  unfaithful  to 
the  Nation's  ideals. 


The  main  part  of  the  propaganda  drive, 
according  to  Senator  MrrcALr,  consiste  of  a 
moving  picture  to  lie  shown  to  civic  clubs. 
PTA  and  women's  groups,  farm  organiza- 
tions, ete.  The  movie  comes  with  a  manual 
of  instructions  to  the  operator  on  how  to 
get  the  best  effecte  from  soft  lighting,  drama- 
tic music,  and  irrelevant  quotes  from  the 
Nation's   heroes. 

The  movie,  says  Senator  MrrcAU-,  "consists 
mainly  of  a  discussion  between  a  farmer,  his 
son,  and  a  fictitious  Congressnum  who  is  the 
mouthpiece  for  the  power  company  propa- 
ganda line. 

"This  so-called  Congressnum  immediately 
Identifies  himself  with  the  audience  through 
appeals  to  family  ties,  good  fellowship,  indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  similar  accepted  values 
of  American  daUy  life." 

Then,  according  to  the  Senator,  the  ficti- 
tious Congressman  "sete  up  strawmen  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  power  company  scare 
words — subsidized  rates,  iinfair  competition, 
Government  interference,  and  all  the  rest- 
then  proceeds  to  knock  them  down  with 
Incredible  distortions  of  truth." 

After  the  showing,  members  of  the 
audience  are  iirged  to  send  their  protests  of 
public  power  to  their  .own  Congressmen,  and 
the  manual  tells  how  it  should  be  done. 

The  power  company  official  who  is  show- 
ing the  movie  hands  out  sample  letters, 
various  types  of  stationery,  pens,  and 
stamped  envelopes. 

"Sample  letters  should  be  on  various 
colored  and  sized  stationery  and  handwrit- 
ten," the  manual  says,  according  to  Senator 
MrpcALF.  "This  will  give  members  of  your 
audience  an  authentic  giiide.  yet,  because 
It  looks  as  though  it  is  an  actual  letter 
someone  has  written,  avoids  the  chances  of 
copying  and  standardized  letters  oxnlng 
from  your  audience  to  any  one  Congressman. 
This  will  allow  the  action  obtained  to  ap- 
pear spontaneous  to  the  recipient  and  not 
as  thoiigh  It  were  a  planned  concerted  ef- 
fort by  any  one  interested  group." 

Senator  Mxtcalf  charges  that  the  propa- 
ganda campaign,  called  Project  AcUon  U  a 
"deliberately  calculated  plan  to  pressure 
Congress  into  a  premedRated  course  of 
legislative   action. 

"The  technique  involved  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  am  convinced,  is  vn'ong.  Moreover 
It  Is  a  dangerous  threat  to  our  democratic 
processes  because,  if  it  works,  our  democratic 
processes  would  not." 

Senator  MrrcAu  has  done  a  public  service 
in  discovering  and  exposing  this  insviltlng 
attempt  to  sway  congressional  opinion.  It 
should  be  a  warning  to  Congress  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  resulte  of  the  high-pressure 
campaign,  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
private  power's  customers  and  subsidized 
by  the  texpayers  through  tax  concessions 
to  the  utility  companies. 


(Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal,  Peb.  16,  1964] 

COMPAaiNG   TVA   AND   CAP 

The  more  we  look  at  the  central  Arizona 
project  (CAP)  as  compared  with  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  (TVA)  the  stranger  It 
is  to  see  Senator  Baxxt  Golowatkk,  Republi- 
can, of  Arizona,  proposing  to  break  up  TVA 
while  sponsoring  building  of  CAP. 

We  have  previously  made  a  comparison  In 
an  editorial,  from  information  readily  avail- 
able. Now  Morris  Cunningham,  our  Wash- 
ington biu^au  chie^  has  obtained  the  CAP 
details. 

Wilson  Dam  Installations  were  the  original 
equipment  of  TVA.  That  dam  is  still  in  use 
and,  by  installation  of  all  generators  for 
which  it  was  designed,  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce more  electricity  than  any  other  TVA 
dam.  This  dam  was  siuplus  property  from 
World  War  I,  put  to  use  by  TVA. 

But  CAP'S  bsalc  xmlt  would  be  an  ex- 
tranely  big  new  dam  in  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Bridge  Canyon  Oam  would  be  873  feet 
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high,  while  TVA's  highest,  Fontana,  is  480 
feet  In  the  air.  It  is  so  huge  that  plans  call 
for  this  one  dam  to  produce  1,600,000  kllo- 
watte  at  power.  That  is  S  tlmas  as  much  as 
comes  from  Wilson  Dam,  and  15  times  as 
much  as  TVA's  Norrls  Dam. 

TVA  was  a  comparatively  modest  invest- 
ment of  Federal  fxmds  in  the  welfare  at  a 
region.  It  took  more  than  12  years  for  the 
TVA  investment  to  grow  to  (400  million. 
CAP  would  begin  at  1,074  mUUons  at  doHars. 

Both  TVA  and  CAP  plans  call  for  return 
of  the  Investmente  in  poww  to  the  Treasiu-y 
on  60-3rear  schedules,  which  TVA  is  doing 
and  CAP  hopes  to  do. 

TVA  pajrs  Interest  at  the  average  rate  the 
Government  has  to  pay  on  bond  money. 
During  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  it  was 
3.285  percent.  The  formula  for  CAP  woiUd 
have  called  for  3  percent. 

In  lieu  of  taxee.  TVA. pays  to  States  and 
counties  6  percent  of  what  it  collecte  from 
selling  electricity,  except  the  power  bought 
for  Government  use.  The  CAP  legislation 
provides  nothing  for  taxes. 

This  is  one  at  the  strangest  parte  of  the 
Ooldwater  attitude.  The  States  and  coun- 
ties are  collecting  more  from  TVA  than  the 
private  power  «vwnpaTii—  «Ter  paid  them. 
Yet  he  says  private  ownMshlp  of  TVA  prop- 
erty would  mean  a  gain  in  taxpaymente, 
which  could  come  true  only  if  private  owners 
took  it  In  higher  prices  for  electricity  In 
the  area  supposedly  benefited. 

At  the  same  time  his  name  is  on  CAP 
legislation  that  skips  any  such  taxes. 

Neither  TVA  nor  the  CAP  proposal  includes 
taxpaymente  to  the  Federal  Government. 

First  consideration  of  TVA  is  flood  control. 
The  dams  hold  back  winter  rains  and  let  the 
rtmoff  down  gradually  through  generators 
producing  electricity  for  people  who  live  near 
and  for  vast  defense  installations,  especially 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

With  CAP  the  big  use  of  the  water  is  for 
irrigation.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
region  is  dry  there  is  the  handicap  that  it  is 
hi^er  than  the  source  of  water.  Almost  a 
third  of  the  electricity  wiU  have  to  be  used 
for  pumping  water  uphill,  a  costly  and  arti- 
ficial factor  absent  from  the  TVA  develop- 
ment. 

TVA's  water  is  used  to  provide  a  channel 
for  barges  and  give  ite  region  the  advan- 
tage of  a  reliable  channel  for  water-borne 
freight.  Aside  from  freight  actually  moved 
by  water  there  is  a  tremendous  value  to 
the  region  in  the  way  the  barges  force  down 
the  price  of  rail  freight. 

The  CAP  region  will  have  nothing  in  the 
way  of  navigation  to  show  for  Ite  construc- 
tion expenses. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  values  have  been  created 
in  the  form  of  recreational  opportiinities 
along  the  lake  shores,  preservation  of  wild- 
life and  increase  of  flish.  and  general  useful- 
ness of  the  area. 

These  are,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  a  gift 
from  the  business  in  wholesale  electricity 
conducted  by  TVA.  "ITiat  is  to  say  money 
from  electricity  provides  whatever  expense 
TVA  has  for  these  purposes  and  repays  the 
Treasury  for  the  investment. 

Since  TVA  was  designed,  however,  the  Cor- 
mula  has  l>een  changed.  In  financing  CAP 
a  value  has  been  assignM  to  these  purposes. 
Almost  940  million  Is  assigned  to  recreation, 
fish,  and  wildlife  care,  and  to  area  redevelop- 
ment. 

This  is  an  amount  which  is  subtracted 
from  the  coste  to  be  repaid  by  sale  of  irriga- 
tion water  and  electricity.  TVA  is  repaying 
similar  expenses,  which  might  be  translated 
to  say  that  the  price  of  electricity  in  the 
Tennessee  project  pays  these  bills,  while  In 
the  Arizona  project  they  are  a  subsidy  from 
the  Nation's  texpayers. 

.There  is  one  other  consideration,  aside 
from  the  specifics  of  dollars  and  repaymente 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.     TVA  is  a  going  opera- 


tion, now  more  than  30  years  old  and  such 
a  success  that  visitors  tram  around  the 
world  have  come  to  admire  it  and  Inquire 
how  they  can  imitate  it. 

CAP  Is  only  an  Idea,  with  ite  soundness 
still  to  be  demonstrated. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  TVA 
and  CAP.  Where  there  are  differences  the 
advantages  seem  to  be  heiA  by  TVA. 

Senator  GoutWAna  has  flatly  declined  to 
debate  his  cKmclusion  that  TVA  is  bad  but 
CAP  is  good. 

It  seems  to  us  that  If  CAP  seems  good  to 
the  Senator,  TVA  would  seem  much  better, 
if  only  it  was  in  Arizona. 


TestuBOiiial  to  Morris  A  Kasoff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKECS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   XABTUUfS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ft^ruary  20, 1964 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  the  community 
and  last  night  at  the  Emerson  Hotel  In 
Baltimore  such  recognition  was  given  to 
Morris  A.  Kasoff.  About  600  persons 
were  present  to  honor  him.  Mr.  Kasoff 
has  Just  retired  as  president  of  the  Safety 
First  Club,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
traffic  safety,  and  he  has  been,  and  is. 
very  active  in  many  oth^  community 
organizatioii. 

A  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  Edgar  P.  Silver,  served  as 
toastmaster.  The  national  anthem  was 
sung  by  Joseph  L.  Manning,  and  the  in- 
vocation was  given  by  Cantor  Saul  Z. 
Hammerman.  WlUlam  J.  Ryan,  present 
president  of  the  Safety  First  Club,  wel- 
comed the  gathering.  The  Maryland 
commissioner  of  labor  and  industry, 
Henry  Miller,  delivered  a  heartwarming 
testimonial  based  on  his  years  of  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Kasoff  and  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  include  this  address  as  follows : 
AoDRXss  or  HxNXT  Mn.i.K« 

In  rising  to  speak  this  evening,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  prayer  delivered  by  a  rabbi 
at  another  testimonial  dinner,  he  steted: 
"Oh  Lord,  inspire  the  second  speaker  with 
eloquence  and  Incisiveness  of  thought,  grant 
the  second  speaker  the  capacity  to  inspire, 
to  lift  and  to  arouse,  endow  the  t^lrd 
speaker  with  beauty  of  thought."  He  con- 
tinued In  this  manner  until  he  covered  the 
entire  list  and  then  he  concluded,  "But  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  the  first  speaker." 

This  is  my  lot  this  evening,  and  in  keeping 
with  that  spirit  of  prayer  I,  too,  should  like 
to  fulfill  an  ancient  Hebrew  one,  which  aaks 
"Give  me  my  flowers  in  life,  when  their 
fragrance  and  aroma  I  can  enjoy  and  ^fcir 
beauty  is  visible  to  my  seeing  eye  rather 
than  a  mark  upon  my  earth." 

These  flowers  erf  living  tribute  I  offer  to 
a  man  whom  I  have  been  proud  to  know  for 
all  these  many  years,  and  'tho  greatness 
in  a  man,  as  in  a  mountein,  requires  dis- 
tance to  t}e  seen  and  appreciated,  yet  flowers 
to  be  understood,  must  find  comprehension 
in  the  buds  from  which  they  spring.  And 
oh  what  buds  I  remember  in  the  life  of 
Mache  Kashoff. 

For  in  truth,  those  seeds  prophesied  the 
healthy  growth  which  brought  him  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  prestige  that  now  are 
his  due  reward. 


I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have 
been  selected  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  my  friend,  Morris  Kasoff.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  an  institution  aanMd  the 
Jewish  ■ducatloB  Alllanoe.  which  was  an 
organisation  dedloated  for  the  devtic^unent 
of  young  boys  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  face  the  rigors  at  life  In  later  years. 

This  institution  was  located  In  east  Balti- 
more, ttie  birthplaee  of  onr  honored  guest. 
It  is  comprised  of  many  clubs  with  many 
boys,  btioDclng  to  them.  Titm  haf»  were  all 
engaged  in  athlette,  social  and  literary  activi- 
ties and  eoaopeted  against  one  another, 
which  developed  them  as  men.  and  enabled 
them  to  compete  later  on  in  life  In  a  world 
of  unboundlng  opportunittes,  yet  requiring 
dogged  determination  to  succeed. 

Morris  Kash<^  was  a  member  of  the  Stend- 
ard  Club,  which  was  formed  and  organized 
In  1922,  and  was  part  of  the  Jewl^  Bduca- 
tlonal  Alliance.  He  participated  In  all  of 
the  activities  offered  and  exceUed  in  most 
of  the  programs,  be  it  athletic  or  literary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  years  he  was 
a  ladles'  man,  because  whenever  his  club 
wanted  a  stag  banquet,  Mache,  as  his  friends 
affectionately  called  him,  Insisted  that  we 
take  dates.    As  usual,  he  would  win  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  even  stood  out 
then  as  an  individual  being  known  as  the 
only  man  who  wore  a  tuxedo  with  white 
socks. 

As  years  went  on  Mache  developed  a  sense 
of  leadership,  graduating  from  the  JEA — 
'  cvmi  laude.  And  now,  by  nAaoa  of  the 
human  teachings  he  received  at  this  JEA. 
he  is  exhibiting  today  that  leadership  which 
he  learned  yesterday. 

We  all  know  that  his  story  is  the  story 
of  the  modern  Horatio  Alger,  bom  of  poor 
but  humble  parente  and  having  to  quit 
school  at  an  early  age  so  that  he  may  work 
for  his  food  and  lodging.  He  attended  night 
schools;  namely,  the  Baltimore  ObUege  of 
Conunerce,  where  he  received  some  af  his 
business  training.  He  then  went  on  up  the 
ladder  In  the  buslnees  and  communal  Uf  e 
pf  our  city  where  he  now  is  the  president 
of  his  own  company,  the  Key,  Wine  &  Liquor 
Co.;  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Agnes 
Hospitel,  former  president  of  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland  and  now  Chairman  of  Itt 
Board;  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Bureau 
of  this  city,  and  a  memt>er  of  many  fraternal 
and  chariteble  organizations,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  During  his  climb  up  the  ladder 
of  success  he  also  foxind  time  to  be  a  ironder- 
ful  husband,  a  devoted  father  and  a  loving 
grandfather. 

And  although  he  is  not  a  politician,  he 
nevertheless  has  been  responslMe  for  many 
of  our  citizens  attaining  the  role  of  stetes- 
men  In  this  city  and  Stete. 

He  has  participated  in  all  programs  for  the 
benefit  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  at 
this  ccMnmunity\ 

Mache  has  endeared  himself  to  his  many 
friends  of  today,  without  forgetting  his 
friends  at  yesterday.  The  Standard  Club 
which  was  made  up  of  25  to  SO  young  men 
still  meete  after  an  existence  of  over  40  years. 
Mache  is  an  im portent  part  of  that  Stand- 
ard Club,  even  today,  and  pcu^iclpates  In  all 
of  their  activities. 

In  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  gathered  h«e  tcmlght,  to  pay 
testimonial  to  him.  we  all  know  that  his 
endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  dty  has  earned  him  ttie  name:  "Mr. 
Baltimore." 

I  know  that  this  evening  of  tribute  will 
well  be  remembered  by  Mache,  not  as  a  oom- 
pletion  of  good  work,  but  as  another  mile- 
stone in  his  path  of  service  and  dedication 
to  his  c(»nmunity  and  fellowman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, J.  Millard  Tawes,  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  presented  a  leader-in-life- 
saving  plaque  to  Mr.  Kasoff,  said  also 
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Thvndan.  FtHynutry  20. 1964 

Mx.WOaXAQlK.    llr.  Speaker,  James 
BL  Darcey  was  j»e  tut  the  great  men  of 
Watcstery. 
In  his  death  cb  Felmiary  13. 1964.  o\ir 
one  nho  was  a  "mo«rer  and 
wordk  of  the  poet.    By 


this.  I  mean  tliat  he  was  continuously 


action,  not  only  tor  the 
of  the  newapapo-s 
wbleb  he  managed,  but  also  tor  the  com- 
munity o^  Wat^rbuxy  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut 
In  his  pasHtnd,  I  lost  a  staumdi  friend 


who  had  been 
my  whole  adult 


valued  adviser  during 
ife. 
More  than  thJ  I.  our  city  and  State  lost 
a  man  of  real  itature  who  through  his 
idealism,  his  via  sr,  his  forested  and  his 
power  of  leadeiBhip  had  created  many 
monimwints  of  arogress  which  will  last 
far  beyond  the  |lves  of  present-day  clti- 
aensof 


Tb»  WaterMiry-RepubUcan,  which 
Jim  Daroey  mkzuged  so  successfully 
over  a  period  oq  more  than  35  years,  in 
its  lead  edttorl  J  paid  a  graceful  and 
oooqdete  tribute  to  him  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  appending  that  editorial  to 
my  remarks  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  Jim 
Darcey,  a  great  American. 

A  friend  Is 
motion. 

In  the  death 
the  RepubUoan 
one  of  the  beet 


be:  ore 
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Jim  Dareey 
eeemed  to  be  moTlng 


gon).  a  man  oC  talent  and  of 


Jamee  H.  Darcey,  we  at 
the  American  have  loct 
Ceneral  maaagen  In  the 
Toa  WBUld  have  to  look 
you  found  another  one 
look  a  long  ttma  be- 
r  who  was  qqicket  or 
1  BBOoay  noUoy  or  ad- 
or  management  matters. 
newepi^Mr  btwlneee  ex- 
match  Jim  Deroey  for 
for  practical  aooeptance 
fMt  and  Imaglnatt^e  eolu- 
whleh  would  floor  the  or- 


th«  kind  of  enecuttve  who 
a  mUe  a  minute— even 


when  be  was  sitting  at  bis  desk.  He  was  a 
fast  walker.  He  talked  fsst.  He  thought 
fast.  And  he  never  slewed  ^lown.  from  the 
day  he  Joined  these  aewspapers  In  1930  until 
the  day  he  packed  his  briefcase  last  Decem- 
ber and  moved  up  to  St.  Mary's  Ho^ltal  so 
the  doctors  could  check  him  over. 

It  took  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  this 
man  busy,  and  his  life  was  Oiled  with  the  de- 
tails of  enough  enterprises  for  half  a  doeen 
ordinary  entarprlaers.  Be  was  Ixisy.  on  the 
one  hand,  with  tlie  affairs  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital or  of  the  banks  he  advised.  On  the 
other,  he  was  raising  money  for  a  cburoh. 
bulldtng  another  new  school  for  Cheshire, 
helping  the  Governor  wangfle  more  Federal 
aid  for  Oannectlcut  highways,  or  working 
to  expand  ttw  operatlone  of  one  of  the  (print- 
ing or  daUvery  businesses  with  wMch  he  was 
asflfwlatftd 

Jim  Darcesr^  approach  to  every  enterprise 
was  to  make  it  bigger,  to  make  It  move 
faster,  to  make  tt  newer  or  man  compre- 
henslve — and  more  profltable.  He  was  an 
Innorator,  an  activist,  a  builder.  He  never 
stood  still  himself.  Nothing  that  he  touched 
stood  etIU. 

Most  af  Jim  Bareey's  time  and  energy,  bow- 
ever,  was  devoted  to  the  newspaper  bustnees. 
This  was  his  love  and  his  career.  This  was 
where  he  fulfilled  himself.  This  was  his 
element. 

We  shaU  miss  his  brisk  administration 
here.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  In  behind 
the  two  busy  tdeptnooes  on  the  desk  that 
was  his.  We  shall  miss  his  friendship,  his 
cheerful  confidence,  his  wit  and  his  assvir- 
ance. 

We  are  sun  that  the  whc^  community  will 
miss  Jim  Darcey,  toa  For  his  decisiveness, 
his  positive  api»oa^  to  public  affairs,  his 
creative  ability  In  the  realm  of  bustnees — all 
these  qualities  were  given  generoiisly  to  Im- 
prove the  Institutions  aiid  the  commimitles 
where  he  lived  and  worked. 


Ceateoaial  of  Hcrok  Death  of  Col. 
Gcsa  Mikalofaiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  mw  JZBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  JOEI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  many  heroes,  whose  anni- 
versaries pass  by  without  any  special 
notice.  However,  we  have  alert  Ameri- 
cans, who  make  an  effort  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  deserved  heroes.  In  my  district, 
Mr.  John  C.  Sclranka.  American-Slovak 
Journalist  has  called  to  the  attention  re- 
cently the  three  such  American  heroes, 
which  were  publicized  in  the  Passaic - 
Clifton  Herald  News,  and  also  the  "Ka- 
tolicky  Sokol." 

Mr.  Sclranka  writes : 

On  this  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  155th 
birthday,  among  countless  himianitarlan 
deeds  which  he  performed,  in  tribute  to  this 
emancipator,  we  wish  to  single  out  the  fol- 
lowing which  are  often  overlooked  by  his- 
torians. 

The  first  is  about  Coi.  John  B.  Turchln, 
who  was  bom  in.  the  Don  Province,  old  Rus- 
sia, under  the  name  of  Ivan  B.  Turohlneff 
on  January  23,  1833.  He  was  an  officer  in 
toe  czar's  army.  Owing  to  his  liberal  views. 
he  leit  Russia  and  came  to  the  United  States. 
where  under  the  name  of  Turchin  he.  as  an 
engineer,  worked  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  where  he  achieved  a  high  position. 


However,  when  President  Lincoln  needed  his 
services,  he  Joined  the  Unlen  Anay  and  per- 
formed great  deeds  for  tlie  northern  States. 

Colonel  Tmrchln's  wife  le^  her  comfort- 
able h(Hne  and  ^>eiit  a  great  deal  of  time 
organizing  women  Into  nursing  units.  She 
was  often  called  as  tbe  "Flerance  Nightin- 
gale of  the  ClvU  War."  Slie  went  on  the 
battlefields  and  niirsed  the  wounded  saldiers. 

Those  Americans  of  glavonle  descent,  who 
wish  to  pay  hoDor  to  foreign  leaders  of  their 
natlonalltlee,  should  remember  these  two 
forgotten  humanitarians. 

Colonel  Turchln  was  condemned  by  the 
military  court  for  releastaig  the  oolored 
slaves  before  the  Issuance  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  When  the  matter  was 
brought  up  beiare  the  Oemmander  In  Chief. 
Lincoln  not  only  (deared  Colonel  Turchln  but 
also  commended  him  for  having  coiirage  to 
act  as  he  did. 

The  third  deed  for  which  tlie  American 
Slovaks  are  grateful  to  Lincoln  is  his  sanc- 
tion of  the  Tilncoin  Slavonic  Rfllemen.  orga- 
nized on  February  4.  1861.  by  Od.  Geza 
Mlhalotzy,  who  fMl  a  century  ago.  In  the 
battle  at  Chattaaaoga,  Tena..  often  referred 
to  as  Fort  Mihalotiy.  Had  Lincoln  lived, 
Mlhalotzy  would  have  been  brlgadlar  general 
and.  no  doubt.  Colonel  Turcliln  would  have 
also  been  elevated.  Let  us  remember  these 
forgotten  heroee  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  when 
we  pay  our  tribute  to  tlie  great  Emancipator. 

And  Mr.  Sclranka  wrote  the  following 
article  on  Ck>lonel  Mlhalotzy: 
Centenniai.  AiTNivBBassT  OF  Hzaoic  Death 
or  Col.  O^u  Mxbalotzt 
(By  John  C.  Sclranka) 

On  March  11,  1964,  we  pause  as  Americans 
to  pay  our  tribute  to  a  hero  who  played  a 
great  nrie  in  tlie  American  OlvU  War.  He  Is 
C<d.  Oeza  MihalotBy,  bom  in  Hungary  of  Slo- 
vak pftfentage  In  the  county  of  ZempUn.  the 
same  county  that  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
famous  Joseph  Pulitaer,  great  American 
newspaperman.  Colonel  Mlhalotay  was  mor- 
tally wounded  <«  March  11,  1864.  and  March 
11  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  his  heroic 
death. 

Colonel  Mlhalotzy  escaped  Ills  native 
country  after  a  revolution  of  the  serfs  and 
after  many  obstacles  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  aUe  organizer  and  on 
February  4,  1861,  sent  this  petition  from 
Chicago,  Ol..  to  Piesldent-elect  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

(The  letter  Is  from  the  Herta  A.  Lincoln 
collection.  Congressional  Library.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

Chicago,  February  4,  1861. 
To  the  Honorable  A.  Lmcour. 

Dkas  Sni:  We  have  organized  a  company 
of  Militia  In  this  city,  composed  of  men  of 
Hungarian.  Bohemian,  and  Slavonic  origin. 
Being  the  first  company  formed  In  the  United 
States  of  said  nationalities  we  respectfully 
ask  leave  of  your  Excellency  to  entitle  our- 
selves "Lincoln  Rlfiemen,"  of  Slavonic  origin. 

If  you  will  kindly  sanction  our  use  of  your 
name,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  honor  to  it, 
whenever  we  may  be  called  to  perform  active 
service. 

Respectfully  in  behalf  of  the  Company, 
Oeza  Mihalotzt,  Captain. 

I  cheerfully  grant  the  request  above  made. 

A.   Lincoln. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  connection  with 
the  above  letter  that  a  few  days  after  his 
answer  to  the  above-mentioned  letter,  Lin- 
coln left  Sixinglteld,  HI.,  fc«  Wariiington  for 
his  inaiiguraticm.  Even  at  tliat  time  it  was 
known  that  the  Southern  States  wanted  to 
secede  from  the  whole;  South  Carolina  had 
already  seceded  In  December,  and  after  her. 
there  was  to  be  formed  an  Independent  fed- 
eracy  with  six  other  States. 

There  were  no  open  hostilities  as  was  ob- 
served by  historians,  since  the  cannons  of 
Fort  Sumpter  at  Charleston  thundered  later, 
the  14th  of  April,  but  Geza  Mlhalotzy  and 
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his  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Slovak  com- 
patriots even  then  had  organized  volunteers 
among  whom  were  the  foUowlng  wfaoae 
names  liave  been  preserved :  Oeza  MUialotay, 
Julius  Kuna,  Oustav  Kovac,  Sander  Jekal- 
falussy,  Frank  Langfleld,  and  Joseph  Kia. 
That  was  the  first  volunteer  company  in 
America  composed  solely  of  Immigrants. 
This  ocMnpany  later  gave  rise  to  the  a4th 
Regiment  of  HllnoU  Mllltla.  'Mlhalotay  be- 
came its  colonel  and  on  March  11,  1884,  he 
fell  In  a  battle  near  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  And 
Fort  Chattanooga  Is  often  mentioned  ss 
Fort  Mlhaltzy  In  crider  histories. 

Rev.  John  Porubslcy.  noted  American  Slo- 
vak historian  v^o  died  in  19SS  in  Scran tm. 
Pa.,  mentions  In  his  writings  that  President 
Lincoln  had  previous  connections  with  the 
Slovaks  of  nilnolB,  especially  Chicago.  It  Is 
certain  that  Julius  Kuna  often  conversed 
with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Julius  Stachel 
Szamvald  from  the  county  of  Spls,  Slovakia, 
was  In  the  Immediate  vldnlty  when  Lincoln 
gave  his  historical  Gettysburg  address.  Later 
Stachel  was  made  a  general  and  even  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
No  doubt  that  Slovaks  and  other  Slavs  were 
In  the  majority  in  Lincoln's  Riflemen,  since 
they  chose  the  name  'Xlncoln  Riflemen  of 
Slavonic  Origin."  And  please,  let  us  re- 
member ttiat  this  happened  In  1861. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  volximes  erf  War  of 
Rebellion.  Offldal  Records  of  tiie  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies.  Volume  SS,  page  103, 
contains  a  latter  written  by  Colonel  Mlhal- 
otzy to  the  general  of  his  brigade.  It  is 
headed  this  way:  "Headquarters,  a4th  Regi- 
ment, nilnols  Volunteer  Infantry,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  January  34,  1864."  The  letter 
is  about  3  pages  and  Is  signed,  "O.  Mlhalotzy, 
colonel,  34th  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  Commanding  Expedition,  Ma].  Gen. 
J.  M.  Palmer,  commanding  14th  Corps." 
Colonel  Mlhalotzy  Is  mentioned  4n  volime 
3.  page  46;  volume  10,  pages  47-40;  volume 
16,  page  637;  volume  38.  pages  411,  488; 
Second  Brigade,  volume  30.  part  8,  page  373; 
v«dume  81,  part  3,  page  791;  voliune  31,  part 
3,  page  564. 

Colonel  Mlhalotzy  came  to  Chicago  after 
the  collapse  of  a  revolution  in  his  hom^eland 
in  1848.  He  enlisted  In  1861  In  the  134th 
Illinois  Volunteers  (first  Hecker  Regiment) , 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Hecker. 
a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  protnobaA  to  the 
colonelcy.  "A  trained  soldier,  he  served  with 
gallantry  and  distinction  but  was  fati^ 
wounded  at  Buzzard's  Rooet  February  34, 
1864,  dying  at  Chattanooga  March  11,  1864." 
(This  sketch  was  copied  from  the  Historical 
Encyclopedia  of  Illinois  by  Newton  Bateman, 
LL.D..  and  others,  vol.  1.  p.  874.  Chicago, 
111..  1926.) 

The  following  Item  was  celled  from  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  series  1, 
volume  33,  part  1,  reports,  page  453: 

"About  13  o'clock  at  night  (February  35. 
1864)  the  rebel  pickets  advanced  and  there 
was  considerable  firing,  in  which  some  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  lattw 
was  Col.  Geza  Mlhalotzy.  the  gallant  colonel 
of  the  34th  Illinois.  I  regret  to  report  that 
he  has  since  died. 

"Very  respectfully. 

"R.  W.  JOHNSOIT, 

"Briyadi«r  General,  Commanding  Division. 
"Maj.  D.  W.  Nordic, 
"Acting  AsaiaUnt  Adjutant  General." 
In  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  Chlckaautgua 
campaign  we  have  the  foUowlng  paragraph: 
"Commanding  offioers.  Cols.  H.  A.  Ham- 
bright  and  O.  Mlhalotzy.  Lt.  Cols.  G.  B.  Bing- 
ham and  H.  C.  Hobart,  and  Lt.  David  Flans- 
burg,  with  their  staff  oOoers,  are  entltied  to 
great  praise  for  their  coolness  and  bravery 
exlilblted  during  these  protracted  engage- 
ments. 

"John  C.  STAXwxATHnt, 
"Brigadier  General.  Commatiding. 
"Capt.  B.  H.  Polk. 
"Assistant    Adjutant    General,    First 
Division." 


(Copies  from  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
Official  Records  ot  the  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate Armies,  series  1.  vol.  30,  pt.  1,  p.  803.) 

In  aU  the  ofBcial  records  of  these  volumes. 
Col.  Geza  Mllialotay  Is  mentioned  as  colonel 
of  the  34th  IlUnols  Regiment,  therefore  the 
statement  In  his  obituary  copied  from 
the  nMnols  Bncyclopdia  In  which  he  was 
mentioned  colonel  of  the  134th  Regiment 
is  Incorrect,  for  the  official  records  must  be 
right. 

Col.  Oeza  Mlhalotzy  is  buried  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  In  sec- 
tion A.  grave  No.  489. 

On  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  soldier  of  Slovaklan  par- 
entage, bom  and  educated  In  Hungary,  we 
think  of  his  enslaved  compatriots  In  Slo- 
vakia and  Hungary,  who  need  today  men 
of  courage  like  Col.  Geza  Mlhalotzy. 

And  in  this  great  land  of  opportunity  and 
freedom,  when  we  pause  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  Colonel  Mlhalotzy,  we  are  reminded  of 
another  colonel,  the  Honorable  John  Slezak. 
also  bom  of  Slovak  parentage  in  his  native 
country,  which  was  then  Hungary,  who  came 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  18,  who  enlisted 
in  World  War  I  as  private  and  during  World 
War  n  served  as  colonel  and  whom  President 
ElsenlTower  appointed  to  the  ofllce  of  U.S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  ele- 
vated him  m  January  1954  to  the  dBce 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Ool.  John 
Slezak  comes  from  the  State  ot  Illinois,  tlie 
town  of  Sycamore,  where  he  is  loved  and  re- 
q)ected.  It  Is  men  Uke  ColaneU  Mlhalotzy 
and  Slezak  who  will  guard  this  Natl<m 
against  its  enemies  and  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people  wlU  not  perish  from  thU  earth. 

Hon.  Mklviw  Pxsoz,  UjS.  Representative 
from  Illinois,  paid  tribute  to  Colonel  Mlhalo- 
tzy In  the  U.S.  Congress  at  the  writer's  re- 
quest on  May  19,  1964  (see  Conobxssiokai. 
RzcoKO.  May  34. 1964,  p.  A8798)  at  the  time  of 
the  90th  anniversary  of  his  death,  which  we 
acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation. 

We  also  add  with  Justified  pride  that  U.S,^ 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  paid 
the  foUowlng  tribute  to  Colonel  Mlhalotay  In 
his  address  during  the  Slet  (Meet)  of  the 
Slovak  CathoUc  ScituA  on  Sunday,  July  14, 
1963.  at  Toungstown.  Ohio,  when  he  also  de- 
livered a  message  from  his  brother,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy : 

"The  Slovak  Company  of  the  Union  Army 
In  the  Civil  War  was  famed  for  its  daring 
and  fortitude.  Oeza  Mlhalotzy,  an  officer 
of  that  company  who  died  of  battle  wounds 
In  1864,  Is  still  a  legendary  figiu«  In  the 
annals  of  tiiat  war.  •  •  •" 

We  condude  our  tribute  to  Colonel  Mlha- 
lotzy on  this,  his  centennial  of  holoe  death 
with  a  petition,  which  was  sent  to  the  UjS. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  who  recently  approved  Uie  naming  d 
the  38th  mlszUe-flring  submarine  General 
Caatmir  Pulmski,  a  noted  Polish  count,  wlio 
became  a  hero  of  tlie  American  Revolution, 
wliich  was  also  the  63d  nxiclear-powered 
submarine,  that  at  a  next  opportunity  a 
nuclear  sulimarlne  or  some  other  defense 
weapon  tie  named  In  lionar  of  Colcmel  Mlhalo- 
tzy. to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  his 
heroic  death. 


Bif  BatiMst?— UaioB  aucTs  An  Expert 
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Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.     O'HARA     of     Michigan.      Mr. 
Sveaiux,  a  writer  once  described  the  at- 


mosphere surrounding  laix>r-manage- 
ment  relations  as  a  "psychology  of 
siege."  Other  commentators,  yielding 
to  the  common  sin  ofi  oravimpliflcation, 
have  emphasized  the  wide  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  worlds  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness— the  dlq^axlty  of  interests,  of  back- 
ground, of  training  and  perspective 
which  suggests  that  "never  the  twain 
shall  meet." 

It  tiappens  occasionally,  however,  that 
close  observers  of  the  men  who  lead  these 
two  great  economic  forces  produce  a 
levelheaded  reminder  that  those  two 
worlds  are  not  as  far  apart  as  many 
suppose,  that  the  twain  can  and  do 
meet. 

An  excellent  exsmiple  i^pears  in  a 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Gene  Roberts  in 
the  Detroit  Pree  Press.  That  article 
ccmtains  a  summary  of  the  remarkable 
career  of  Herschel  J.  Womack,  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Local  876  of  the  Retail  Employees 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  can  all 
profit  from  this  healthy  reminder  that 
a  position  of  laadershU) — ^in  business,  in 
labor  and  elsewhere — has  its  roots  not 
so  much  In  the  unique  traditions  of  a 
major  group  as  in  the  familiar  qualities 
of  hard  work,  dedication,  and  valuable 
preparation  for  the  responsIMhties  of 
leadership.  Here,  in  effect,  is  a  fusion 
of  the  two  worlds  of  business  and  labor, 
and  I  commend  this  interesting  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Big  BT7SINZSS? — ^Uhion  Chixt's  an  Expekt 
(By  Gene  Roberts) 

Herchel  J.  Womack  lived  the  life  of  a 
harried  executive  in  1963. 

He  planned  a  $68,000  advertising  budget, 
fretted  over  an  eiq;>andlng  waistline,  survived 
a  50-day  strike,  attended  board  meetings  at 
a  once-a-week  clip  and  reported  at  year's  end 
that  revenues  were  ahead  of  the  previous  13- 
month  period. 

A  hard  year  for  a  businessman? 

Perhaps.  But  Womack  is  a  union  official — 
secretary-lreasurer  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  local  376  of  the  Retail  Store  Employees 
Union. 

He  took  over  the  local  in  1967  when  it  had 
fewer  than  9.000  members  and  built  it  in 
2>4  years  to  23,000  members.  He  then  called 
it  the  "world's  largest  white-collar  local." 

This  was  a  short-lived  distinction,  how- 
ever. In  1960,  his  local  gave  away  8,000  mem- 
bers to  launch  4  other  locals  in  Michigan. 
The  union  since  has  replaced  the  loss  par- 
tially by  bringing  In  3,000  recruits. 

Womack  outlined  his  organization  formula 
over  lunch  recently  while  alternately  toying 
with  his  martini  glass  and  pulling  at  black - 
rimmed,  ezeeuUve-type  spectacles. 

EssentlaUy.  he  admitted  without  a  blush, 
he    fellows    "soiind    business    principles." 

Last  year,  for  example,  his  union  spent 
$58,000  on  an  advertislflg  campaign  designed 
to  encourage  shopping  at  stores  in  which 
the  union  is  the  bargaining  agent. 

"This  makes  sense"  he  said.  "If  our  stores 
do  good  business,  then  they  can  afford  to 
pay  better  wages." 

Womack  also  worries  about  the  union's 
public  Image.  He  likes  to  see  his  members 
play  a  role  in  civic  affairs  and  participate  in 
the   ARj-CIO  community. 

"We've  got  to  create  a  good  impression 
with  the  public,"  he  saM.  "I  went  into  a 
supermarket  recently  and  found  one  girl 
who  thought  she  could  close  up  her  cash 
register  promptly  at  quitting  time,  even 
when  she  had  customers  waitteg. 

'I  told  her  we  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  It 
hurts  the  union  and  it  hurts  business. 
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Mr.  ROGKR8  <  >f  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
a  UlBHU'd  of  Inmenae  proportions  re- 


cently swept  across  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  piling  up 
snow  on  the  levd  to  a  depth  of  25  inches 
and  more.  J>rifting  of  this  new  fallen 
snow  caused  enormous  drifts  and  it  was 
virtually  impossible  for  ranchers  in  some 
sections  of  the  Panhandle  to  transport 
feed  to  their  starving  cattle. 

In  this  emergency,  which  threatened 
to  result  in  severe  losses  of  cattle,  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  National  Guard  units  based 
in  the  Panhandle.  An  aerial  hay  drop 
from  C-119  flying  boxcars  was  organized 
and  executed,  more  than  2,200  bales  of 
hay  were  dropped  to  snowbound  cattle 
in  isolated  pastures,  and  as  a  result  the 
loss  of  cattle  was  held  to  a  minimum. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
the  men  of  our  armed  services  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  mission.  I  described 
the  operation  and  its  success  in  my  week- 
ly newsletter  to  my  constituents,  and  I 
include  it  In  the  Ricord  as  a  tribute  to 
the  officers  and  men  who  served  so  well : 
Dear  Fellow  Tixan:  When  I  first  received 
word  that  a  blizzard  bad  begun  In  the  Pan- 
handle, I  knew  that  human  lives  might  be 
endangered  and  that  thousands  of  cattle 
might  be  stranded  without  feed  in  the  driv- 
ing, drifting  snow.  I  telephoned  my  friend 
MaJ.  Oen.  Selden  Simpson  in  Amarlllo  and 
offered  my  help  should  the  National  Guard 
division  he  commands — the  famous  36th  Di- 
vision— require  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Army  or 
Air  Force  in  alleviating  distress.  General 
Simpson  said  he  would  keep  me  advised  of 
the  situation.  We  both  recognized  that  an 
airdrop  of  cattle  feed  might  be  necessary 
before  the  storm  abated. 

Late  Thinvday  night.  General  Simpson 
telephoned  to  Inform  me  that  Panhandle 
ranchers,  particularly  in  Gray  County,  feared 
their  herds  woiild  suffer  heavy  losses  unless 
feed  could  be  delivered  to  them.  Blizzard- 
bound  cattle  had  been  without  feed  since  the 
previous  Monday,  and  General  Simpson  said 
losses  would  mount  rapidly  unless  feed  could 
be  gotten  to  them  within  36  hours.  An  air- 
drop of  feed — a  "haydrop" — appeared  nec- 
essary, he  said.  He  suggested  that  cargo 
helicopters  might  be  nnployed  tmd  said  that 
men  from  Panhandle  units  of  the  36th  Di- 
vtsion  stood  ready  to  load  the  aircraft  and 
mark  drop  zones. 

I  then  conferred  with  Lt.  Gen.  Carl  H. 
Jark.  the  commanding  general  of  the  4th 
Army  at  FtHt  Stun  Hoviston  in  San  Antonio. 
General  Jark  well  understands  the  problems 
that  can  develop  od  the  plains  when  a  heavy 
snow  storm  strikes,  and  he  promised  imme- 
diate assistance  In  planning  and  organizing 
a  hay  drc^  to  the  stranded  cattle.  The  gen- 
eral assigned  the  duty  of  wcx'king  out  the 
details  to  the  4th  Army's  young  operations 
officer,  MaJ.  Conrad  K.  Havisman.  The  job 
was  one  for  tbe  Army  and  the  Army  area 
command  because  the  Defense  E>epartment 
has  designated  the  Army  as  the  action  agent 
for  coordinating  the  emergency  assistance  of 
all  services  when  problems  arise  within  the 
continental  United  States. 

Major  Hausman  obviously  relishes  such 
assignments — not  only  because  they  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  Army  can  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  American  citizens  but  also  be- 
caiise  planning  and  executing  such  opera- 
tlcHis  provide  good  training  for  more  warlike 
emergencies. 

Working  closely  with  General  Jark.  Major 
Hausman  quickly  determined  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  In  Texas  was  not  equipped 
for  the  task.  The  Texas  ANO  has  fighter 
aircraft  and  a  few  reconnalsance  helicopters 
but  no  cargo  aircraft.  Major  Hausman  con- 
tacted the  4th  Air  Voroe  Reserve  Regl(»i  to 
determine  the  status  ot  Beesrve  air  crews 


which  might  be  coming  on  active  duty  for 
training  (Mr  which  might  be  on  emergency 
call.  He  and  General  Jark  had  determined 
that  the  most  suitable  aircraft  for  the  hay 
drop  mission  were  C-llQ's,  the  old  flying  box- 
cars, and  such  planes  were  based  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  and  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base,  Houston.  Major  Hausman 
lined  up  crews  for  four  C-119's  at  Eailngton 
Air  Force  Base,  home  base  of  the  924th 
Squadron  of  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing. 
Crews  were  alerted  and  Major  Hausman  mes- 
saged headquarters  in  Washington  for  the 
necessary  high-level  approval.  That  was 
quick  in  coming,  and  at  the  Pentagon  the 
people  who  knew  of  the  plans  for  the  opera- 
tion dubbed  it  "The  Case  of  the  Hungry 
Cows." 

Meanwhile,  General  Jark's  staff  members 
were  in  contact  with  General  Simpson  and 
also  with  me  and  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Dwight  O. 
Montelth,  the  commanding  general  at  Ama- 
rlllo Air  Force  Base.  All  was  in  readiness 
for  the  planes  to  fly  from  Houston  to  Ama- 
rlllo to  begin  loading  hay— but  as  of  Friday 
afternoon  not  enough  hay  had  been  rounded 
up.  While  waiting  for  the  hay  to  be  ac- 
cumulated. General  Simpson  reported  to  me, 
he  was  dispatching  National  Guardsmen  in 
trucks  to  go  to  the  ranches  to  see  if  they 
could  push  through  to  the  pastures. 

At  noon  Satiu-day,  the  four  planes  of  the 
924th  Squadrt>n  reached  Amarlllo  Air  Force 
Base  and  hay  was  loaded  aboard.  Through 
that  afternoon  and  on  into  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  wonderful  crewmen  of  the  924th 
flew  sortie  after  sortie  over  5  Panhandle 
counties,  dropping  more  than  2.200  bales  of 
hay  to  the  cattle  below.  So  hungry  were 
the  cattle  that  as  the  planes  swung  around 
for  a  second  pass  over  the  flelds,  the  men 
aboard  could  see  the  cattle  beginning  to  eat 
hay  dropped  to  them  moments  before.  Gen- 
eral Simpson  reported  to  me  that  the  opera- 
tion was  highly  successful.  "The  ranchers 
were  100  percent  enthusiastic  about  it,"  he 
said.  "It  saved  their  necks."  The  good 
news  that  came  this  week  was  that  the  air 
drop  helped  reduce  cattle  losses  from  the 
storm  far  below  the  loss  experienced  in  the 
1967  blizzard. 

To  General  Jark  and  Major  Hausman,  Gen- 
eral Simpson.  General  Montelth,  and  their 
staffs — and  to  the  fiylng  crewmen  of  the 
924th  Squadron  at  Ellington— my  heartiest 
congratulations,  and  thanks  for  a  Job  well 
done. 


In  Memoriam  of  Joka  F.  Kennedy  and 
Francis  E.  Walter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  FTOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcori),  I 
wish  to  include  two  truly  moving  trib- 
utes p€iid  in  memory  of  the  late  President, 
John  P.  Keimedy,  and  our  beloved  col- 
league and  friend,  Francis  E.  Walter, 
as  they  appear  In  the  1963  annual  report 
by  Mr.  William  P.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Easton  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  by  Messrs.  Hubert  J. 
Horan,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board,  James 
D.  Henderson,  vice  chairman  of  the 
bocuxl,  and  J.  Harrison  Joi^es,  president 
of  the  Broad  Street  Trust  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  first  of  these  memorial  tributes 
reads  as  follows  : 
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It  is  with  regret  we  record  the  passing 
on  May  31,  1968,  of  one  of  our  oldest  di- 
rectors from  point  of  service.  The  Honorable 
Franols  E.  Waltw,  former  Member  of  the  UJ9. 
House  of  Refvesentatives,  a  director  of  this 
bank  since  January  12,  1932,  served  with  dig- 
nity, loyalty,  and  selfiessness.  His  devotion 
to  the  affairs  of  the  bank  will  be  long  and 
gratefully  remembered. 

The  second  tribute  is  as  follows: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  the  year  in  which 
a  youthful,  courageous,  and  very  popular 
President  was  asBassinated  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  President  Kennedy  was  a  man 
of  great  good   wUl  and  a  real   American. 

Who  will  ever  forget  the  picture  at  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  their  faces 
radiant  wHh  happiness,  greeting  the  crowd 
at  tbe  Dallas  Airport,  and  the  picture  tak- 
en tbe  eame  day  of  Mta.  Kennedy  stand- 
ing cm  tbe  steps  of  the  hoepltal  where  tbe 
Prealdent  had  died,  her  face  a  picture  of 
misery  and  her  drees  splattered  with  her 
husband's  blood? 

Let  all  of  us  In  the  words  of  the  liturgy 
of  tbe  churtdi  of  which  President  Kennedy 
was  a  oommxmicant,  say  "Eternal  rest  grant 
unto  him,  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him." 

In  spite  of  our  sorrow  we  still  must  look 
to  tbe  future.  We  must  pick  up  the  pieces, 
rebuild  our  world,  and  go  forward. 

A  kind  fate  aided  aiul  abetted  by  John 
P.  Kennedy,  picked  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President.  For 
this  we  can  Indeed  be  grateful. 

President  Johnson  by  reason  of  experi- 
ence and  temperament  is  eminently  quail- 
fled  to  carry  tbe  burden  thnut  upon  him. 

In  1908  our  country,  as  well  as  our  bank, 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Oon- 
grnwwnan  Ftands  E.  Walter.  Mr.  Walter  had 
been  a  director  of  our  bank  since  1946  and 
a  director  of  Mid-City  Bank  and  Trtut  Oa 
unttl  Ms  merger  with  our  company  In  De- 
cember 1046.  Mr.  Walter  had  been  a  vice 
president  of  our  bank  since  1940  and  was 
most  helfiful  by  his  sound  advice  and  In- 
tellectual Integrity.    He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Walter  was  an  extremely  able  lawyer 
and  had  been  a  Member  of  Congreas  from 
1933  to  tbe  date  of  his  death.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  In  Oongreas,  high- 
ly respected  by  Republicans  and  Demoon^s. 
He  was  a  Deputy  Speaker  of  tbe  House  (»p- 
pointed  by  Speaker  Raybum),  chairman  of 
tbe  Democratic  caucus,  chairman  of  tbe  Im- 
■  mlgrattoQ  Oommlttee,  chairman  of  tbe  Un- 
American  Activities  Oommlttee  and  rank- 
ing member  ot  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Most  Important,  he  was  sincerely 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


LefislaliTe  Pofidet.of  t^  American 
MeiBcal  Asfodafion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARflS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    AT.AmAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1984 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  asked  the  leglslatlye 
represoitatlye  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  furnish  me  a  review  of 
the  position  of  tbe  aaaociatloii  on  legls- 
laUcm  in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

I  asked  for  this  inf oimatlon  in  view  of 
my  deep  Interest  in  the  welfare  and 
health  of  our  people  and  at  ^e  same 


time  recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
great  organization  and  the  influence  it 
has  on  the  American  public.  For  the  in- 
formation of  all  Members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced,  the  review  of  the  policies  of  the 
AMA  as  submitted  to  me : 
Rxvnw  OF  IxajBtkrv/z  Policies  of  thx  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association:  88th  Congress, 
1st  Sxssion 

During  the  Ist  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  American  Medical  Association  sub- 
mitted 26  statements  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. Twenty-two  of  these  statements 
were  concerned  with  15  subjects  on  which 
legislation  was  Introduced.  Of  the  16  sub- 
jects, the  association,  in  the  main,  favored 
10)  opposed  4,  and  partially  opposed  1.  Three 
of  the  subjects  opposed  by  the  association 
were  also  opposed  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. The  three  remaining  statements 
submitted  by  the  association  were  of  an  in- 
formational character. 

The  following  is  a  brief  report,  by  subject, 
of  the  policy  statements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

AGED 

H.R.  297  and  others:  Office  for  senior  citi- 
Bens  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

AMA  position:  Opposed  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Federal  agency  for  aging  as 
being  unnecessary  in  that  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  this  sub- 
ject are  presently  being  coordinated  by  an 
existing  Ofllce  of  Aging  In  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Aging. 

Administration  position:  Opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  ofllce  of  aging. 

ABPOLLXmON 

H  Jt.  6618 :  Clean  Air  Act. 

AMA  position:  Favored  all  provisions  ex- 
cept that  which  authorised  court  action  by 
tbe  Federal  Government.  The  association 
believes  existing  Judicial  machinery  offers  an 
adequate  remedy. 

Administration  position:  Favored  a  modi- 
fled  Federal  court  action  provision. 

dVU,  DKRMSX 

HJt.  8200:  Construction  of  pubUc  fallout 
shelters. 

AMA  position:  Favored  the  principle;  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  bill. 

Admlhlstratlon  position:  Favcnred. 

HK.  6617:  Civil  defense  appn^irlatlons. 

AMA  position:  Vavored  appropriations  to 
complete  shelter  program  and  for  stocking 
of  shelters. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

DOCTOR  DRATT 

HJl.a438:  Ebctenslon  of  Doctor  Draft  Act. 

AMA  position:  Favored,  with  tbe  recom- 
mendation that  the  extension  be  for  a  shorter 
period. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

XDITCATION 

HJl.  12:  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act. 

AMA  position:  Favored  oonstructlcm  ihx>- 
Tlslons.  Opposed  tbe  loan  provisions  on  the 
basis  that  funds  for  this  purpose  are  avaU- 
able  from  other  sources.  Including  tbe  as- 
soelatl<Mi's  medical  education  loan  guaran- 
tee program. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

HXALTH  CASS  TTMDBI  SOCIAL  SBCCSITT 

H.R.S9a0:  Hospital  Insuranoe  Aet  of  19«3. 

AMA  position:  Opposed  as  unneeeasary, 
inordinately  expenstve,  and  a  threat  to  the 
health  care  of  all  Americans. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

ICSMTAL  ILUiaSS  AMD  UTAUlATIOir 

8. 1678:  Mental  Betardatloa  Fadlltlea  and 
Oommunl^  Mental  Health  Centers  Oonstruc- 
tk»  Aet. 


AMA  position:  Favored  tbe  eoostructlon 
provisions.  Opposed  the  Initial  stafllng  of 
community  mental  health  centers  In  tbe  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  communis  responsibility 
and  that  If  reliance  were  placed  on  a  Federal 
subsidy  for  staffing,  the  role  of  tbe  Federal 
Government  as  a  provider  of  funds  would  not 
easily  be  terminated. 
'     Administration  position:  Favored. 

HA.  7644:  Maternal  and  cblld  health  and 
mental  retardation  planning  amendments. 

AMA  position:  Favored;  suggested  minor 
amendments. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

IflLITART     FHTSICIAire'    PAT 

H.R.  6556:  Increased  incentive  pay  for  mili- 
tary physicians  and  dentiarts. 
AMA  position:  Favored. 
Administration  position:  Favored. 

PUBLIC     BEALTH     SERVICE 

H.R.  2410:  Public  Health  Service  reorgan- 
ization. 

AMA  position:  Favored,  with  a  suggested 
amendment  relating  to  retention  of  tbe  Sur- 
geon General's  authority  to  appoAnt  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  other  bureau  chiefs  from  tbe  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

SEAMEN 

S.  978:  PHS  medical  care  for  pereons  en- 
gaged or  self-employed  on  XJB.  vessels. 

AMA  position:  Opposed  on  tbe  basis  that 
such  oare  Ls  not  Justlfled  either  by  need  or 
by  any  special  rrtatlonshlp  of  the  benefici- 
aries to  the  Federal  Government.  The  as- 
sociation believes  such  oare  should  be  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  health  Insurance. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

TAZATIDH 

H.R.  8363 :  Medical  expense  deduction  pro- 
visions. 

AMA  Position:  Favored  eUmlnatlOQ  of  1 
percent  fioor  on  drug  expenses.  Opposed  6 
percent  fioor  on  deductions.  Suggested 
liberalizing  amendments. 

Administration  position:  Favored. 

VETERANS 

RR.  8009 :  Nursing  home  oare  for  veterans. 

AMA  position :  Opposed  beoauee  most  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  veterans  wltb  noD-servioe- 
oonneeted  disabilities. 

Administration  poeltloa :  Opposed. 
-WATER  poLLunoir 

S.  649 :  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments. 

AMA  position:  Opposed  transfer  of  pro- 
gram admlnlsftratlon  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  a  new  agency  on  tbe  basis  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  tbe  heattb  of  the 
public  and  would  not  result  In  an  ln4>roved 
program. 

Administration  position:  Opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  agency. 


Practical  Economy  GtatraatMl  With 
Theoretical  Saviafs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF  WOKTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RXPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C?ivil  Aeronautics  Board  has  before  it  a 
proceeding  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  area  airport  at  Toddy. 
N.C.,  to  replace  local  air  service  now  in 
effect  at  Rocky  Mount,  Kinaton,  and 
Ooldsboro,  N.C.  An  editorial  in  the 
Goldsboro  News- Argus  clearly  stipes  the 
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Veteriaary  Medidiic't  Role 


this  editarlal  aij  Interesting  reading  not 
only  In  conneetl<  tn  with  this  apeelfle  pro- 
ceeding, but  to  an  Members  concerned 
about  pnM^cal  econcwiy  as- contrasted 
with  theoretical  savings: 
Wk  Cools  Savs  11,000  wt  Srmwuo  tSS^SOO 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial February  1,  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
of  Oklahoma  City  called  attention  to  the 
important  role  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  the  moimting  demand  for  services  in 
this  field. 

My  bill.  H.R.  9820.  which  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  tliat  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Akdbkws]  would  au- 
thorize Federal  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction of  the  veterinary  school  facili- 
ties so  badly  needed  if  the  estimated 
demand  of  smne  47,000  veterinarians  by 
1980,  more  than  twice  the  present  num- 
ber, is  to  be  met. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman's  editorial 
follows : 

Veterinary    Medicine's   Role 

Although  Its  role  In  protecting  public 
health  and  aiding  our  economy  surpasses  the 
ordinary  conception,  veterinary  medicine  has 
not  received  all  the  attention  It  should.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  atillwater,  one  of  the  5  veteri- 
nary medlcaa  schools  of  16  States  making  up 
tiie  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 

Many  urban  dwellers  think  of  veterinary 
medicine  mostly  in  terms  of  treatment  for 
dogs  and  cats.  Perliapa  these  people  are 
aware  generally  at  veterinary  inspection  ac- 
tivities in  packing  and  other  food  processing 
plants  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Yet 
small  animal  practice  Is  done  by  only  17  per- 
cent of  licensed  veterinarians  In  tlie  Nation. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  other  small  animals 
as  well.  There  are  only  6,600  modem  doc- 
tors of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  southern 
region  and  they  work  In  many  professional 
areas.  There  Is  a  demand  for  many  more. 
The  goal  U  60.000  by  1980. 

Tlirough  fieldwork,  research,  and  private 
practice  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
veterinarians  have  contributed  to  progress 
against  hookworm,  food  poisoning,  cancer, 
and  heart  disease.  They  iiave  aided  In  fight- 
ing malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  tlck-b<»^e 
typhua,  all  of  which  diseases  have  been  severe 
plagues  of  the  South,  although  their  eventual 
elimination  can  be  foreeeen. 

By  illustration,  there  was  a  recent  Joint 
battle  in  a  southern  State  against  a  puzzling 
respiratory  outbreak  that  affected  many 
townspeople.  Teamwork  disclosed  this  was 
caused  by  sheepehearers  who  contracted  the 
original  illness  from  siieep  Infected  with 
anthrax.  One  researcher,  working  on  cardiac 
problems  in  dogs,  obtained  information  valu- 
able in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  bjrper- 
tenslon  in  man.  Veterinarians  serve  also  as 
epidemiologists  where  there  are  many  croee- 
cxirrents  affscting  both  human  and  animal 
Uvea.  Many  veteilnarlans  are  engaged  in  re- 
search for  governmental  and  private  agenolsa. 

With  all  their  other  aotivitles  more  than 
half  of  an  veterinarians  are  engaged  in 
cultural  work,  primarily  livestock 
preventiop.  care  and  elimination.  Aside  from 
meat  inspection,  or  milk  and  dairy  product 
investigation,  the  most  direct  iMneflt  from 


this  to  the  general  public  is  economic.  In 
Oklahoma  alone  it  amounts  to  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

The  school  of  veterinary  medicine  at  Okla- 
homa State  was  started  in  1947  because  of  a 
popular  demand  l>y  livestock  interests.  This 
Is  not  a  brief  or  simple  oourse.  The  average 
student  who  earns  a  degree  has  had  6  years 
of  schooling  before  he  acquires  a  State  li- 
cense to  practice.  Two  years  of  preveterlnary 
study  U  followed  by  4  years  of  profeeslonal 
study.  The  attrition  rate  is  relatively  high. 
Oklahoma  draws  students  for  its  school  from 
many  States.    Placement  is  no  problem. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  IfXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1994 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  over  the  last  several  months  I  have 
commented  on  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, each  time  clearly  Indicating  my 
support  for  it.  I  have  taken  this  position 
because  I  believe  that  community  Im- 
provement through  the  ellmlnaUon  of 
sliim  and  blight  and  the  causes  thereof 
is  essential  to  the  public  w^are. 

I  have  said  and  I  repeat  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  hdp  local  oommunlties 
in  their  efforts  to  redevelop  slum  areas, 
including  downtown  areas. 

Last  wet*  Commissioner  William  L. 
Slayton  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration was  in  my  home  city  of  Roches- 
ter to  address  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
While  there  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  what  he  said  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  downtown  renewal  projects  that 
he  has  seen — the  Midtown  Plaza  project. 

What  makes  this  project  unique  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted without  any  Federal  flrm-nc-iaj  as- 
sistance. 

Without  the  excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  local  gov- 
ernment, this  multimillion-dollar  shop- 
ping and  business  complex  would  not 
have  been  possible.  However,  there  are 
times  and  situations  when  even  this  type 
of  cooperation  is  not  adequate  to  en- 
able the  locality  and  its  citizens  to  do 
the  job  in  urban  renewal  that  they  want 
and  need  to  do.  Thus  it  is  that  Roches- 
ter now  has  in  planning  or  underway 
five  federally  assisted  urban  renewal 
projects  having  a  total  grant  reserva- 
tion or  allocation  of  oyer  $28  million. 

Like  Midtown  Plasa.  these  projects  are 
vitally  important  to  Rochester,  and  they 
also  represent  close  cooperation  between 
private  enterprise  and  governmental  ac- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  wherever  there 
is  a  successful  project  there  also  is  this 
type  of  eooperatlon,  and  when  there 
Is  this  ooaperatkm  there  also  will  be  a 
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successful  project    This  was  the  th«ne 
of  Commissioner  Slayton's  message  to 
the  chamber  <rf  otxnmerce.  which  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  at  this  p<rint: 
Rrwoewi  wt  Wtxxzait  L.  BLATTOir.  Oosons- 
BioMai,  uaaaM  Ramrax,  AMammanoir, 
Honsura  ams  Hom>  Pixahcb  AOEMcr  at  thb 
EkxnaBTim  Cbambis  or  Oosciobos,  RocKn- 
TSR,  N.T..  PsBCVAar  14.  196^ 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  because  it 
gives  me  an  opportimlty  to  discharge  a  year- 
old  obligation.  A  year  ago  I  was  sclieduled 
to  speak  in  Rochester,  but  urgent  business 
prevented  my  trip.  So  here  I  am  on  my  very 
first  visit  to  your  city. 

What  I  have  seen  here  Impreeses  me  great- 
ly. Tour  Imaginative  and  sacoeesful  mid- 
town  plaaa  has  received  justifiable  national 
acclaim.  Tour  four  federally  assisted  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  biow  a  diversity  and 
practicality  that  augur  well  for  sound  con- 
tribution to  this  future  growth  and  health  of 
your  city.  And  your  ludertaklng  of  a 
community  renewal  program,  the  timetable 
for  renewal  achievement  in  Rocheeter,  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  comprehensive  view 
that  your  people  take  of  urban  renewal  and 
its  poesibUitlea. 

And  I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  a  guest  of 
your  chaml>er  of  conunerce.  There  seems 
to  be  an  effort,  eminently  lacking  in  suc- 
cess thus  far,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  prove  some 
sort  of  InccnnpatlbUlty  bet'vreen  urban  re- 
newal and  the  social  and  economic  philoso- 
phies of  business  organlaztions.  such  as 
ctiambers  of  commerce.  Tet  compatibility, 
I  believe,  is  rather  the  watchword  here  tpday, 
as  It  is  In  so  many  otlier  American  cities. 

But  more  of  that  later.  I  would  like  to 
speak  first  of  the  urban  renewal  iMX)gram, 
and  give  you  some  idea  of  its  aooompllsh- 
menta.  Then  I  would  like  to  show  you  how 
cloeely  we  on  tlie  Gk>vemment  side  liave  been 
hewing  to  the  line  laid  down  by  Congress  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949 :  "Private  enterprise 
shall  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  large  a  part 
of  the  total  need  as  it  can." 

Now,  how  did  the  url>an  renewal  program 
start?  Beginning  in  the  lOSO's,  it  became 
quite  apparent  to  students  of  the  uiiban 
scene  that  our  cltiee  were  deteriorating  at 
sn  alarming  rate.  Sxhaiistive  studies  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
voluminous  testimony  from  local  btislness- 
men  and  officials  outlined  quite  clearly  the 
problems  involved  and  Indicated  the  neces- 
sary solutions.  The  findings  are  still  quite 
valid  today. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  growth  and  persis- 
tence of  blight  has  Its  roots  in  the  inabmty 
of  private  enterprise  to  rebuUd — without 
aid — ^the  deteriorating  parts  ot  the  city  to 
meet  changing  needs  and  functions  of  urban 
areas.  There  are  two  basic  obstaclee.  First, 
the  entrepreneur  faces  the  problem  of  as- 
sembling a  number  of  parcels,  under  diverse 
ownerships.  In  order  to  create  a  tract  large 
enough  to  support  efficient,  modern  develop- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  withstand  the 
effecte  of  adjacent  blight.  One  or  two  "hold- 
outs" can  and  sometimes  do  block  ills  plana. 

The  second  obstacle  Is  the  tremendoiisly 
high  cost.  The  acqiilaltion  costs  to  a  private 
developer  would  often  refiect  infiated.  qiec- 
iilatlve  values.  They  would  also  include 
the  costs  of  existing  structures  which, 
though  deterioraUng  and  obaoiete,  do  have 
an  economic  value  that  becomes  a  signifi- 
cant Item  of  cost  when  they  are  demolished 
to  make  way  for  new  buildings. 

Tlie  answer  to  theee  obstacles  provided  by 
Congress  was  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  Briefly,  it  provided  a  system  of  loans 
and  grants  and  tech  a  leal  assistance  to  com- 
munltlee  to  Iielp  them  undertake  urban  re- 
newal. 

By  enacting  title  I.  Congress  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  clearance  and  redevelopment 
of  blighted  areas  was  a  national  objective, 
that  private  enterprise  could  not  do  It  alone. 


that  public  power  to  aseemble  land  was  nec- 
essary, and  that  the  pubUc  costs  should  be 
shared  by  Federal  and  local  governments, 
m  providing  for  a  Federal  sliartng  in  the 
coats,  the  Oongress  reoognlaed  two  hard 
facta.  First,  aai  cities  were  financially 
strapped— as  they  continue  to  be — ^by  the 
squeefee  between  rising  municipal  expendi- 
tures and  limited  taxable  resouroee.  Sec- 
cmdly,  and  I  think  equaUy  important,  the 
Congrees  acknowledged  that  urban  blight  was 
a  national  probletn  and  that  the  afflicted 
cltlea  could  not  be  expected  to  solve  it  alone. 
The  hiunan,  social,  and  economic  costs  of 
slums  spread  far  beyond  municipal  boun- 
dartee. 

At  the  outset,  urban  renewal  waa,  by  law, 
oriented  toward  reeldenttal  renewal.  How- 
ever, in  19M  Congrees  made  an  Important 
change.  It  authorized  the  use  at  10  peraent 
of  Federal  urban  r«iewal  grant  funds  for 
nonresidential  projects.  This  was  gradually 
Increased  to  30  percent  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961. 

Tliis  Increase  in  the  auttiorlty  to  under- 
take nonresidential  projects  illustrates  an 
Important  trend  in  the  urban  renewal 
process.  It  has  refiected  a  growing  awarenees 
of  the  impcx-tance  of  using  renewal  to  re- 
vitalize the  economic  base  and  the  taxable 
resourcee  of  cities,  large  and  small.  It  has 
recognized  the  contribution  of  uriian  renewal 
In  creating  better  Job  opportunltlee  as  well  as 
in  Improving  housing  conditions.  Theee  two 
objectlvee  of  renewal  are  interdependent. 

Now,  where  do  we  stand  today?  About 
1,600  xu-ban  renewal  projects  are  being  car- 
ried out  by  nearly  760  cltlea.  Of  the  original 
>4  bUllcm  authorized  by  Congrees  for  urlMm 
renewal  grants,  aU  but  about  $300  million 
has  been  c(»nmltted. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  see  some  sub- 
stantial results  from  the  xirban  renewal  pro- 
gram. About  30  square  milee  of  land  have 
been  acquired  and  approximately  10  equare 
mUee  have  been  committed  to  redevelopers. 
A  good  deal  of  construction  has  already 
taken  place. 

Tou  can  see  the  results  In  such  places  as 
Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores  In  Chicago, 
the  apartment  houaee  and  sh<^plng  center 
and  townhouses  In  Southwest  Washington, 
the  Impreeslve  office  buildings  in  Constitu- 
tion Plaza  in  Hartford,  the  shopping  center 
adjacent  to  downtown  Lowell,  Mass.,  the 
new  downtown  motel  in  Sottait,  the  stun- 
ning oflloe  building  m  Charles  Center  in 
downtown  Baltimore,  the  tpcrta  arena  with 
the  movable  root  in  downtown  Pittsburgh, 
the  new  downtown  complex  in  New  Haven, 
to  mention  a  very  few. 

But  let's  get  down  to  cases.  One  of  the 
baalc  worries  of  cltiee  is  liow  to  increase  their 
diminishing  tax  bases.  With  the  flight  of 
middle  and  ui^>er  income  famlllea  to  the 
suburbs,  followed  to  some  degree  by  trade 
and  industry,  cltiee  have  been  squeezed  be- 
tween a  rising  volxune  of  welfare  eervioee 
and  decreasing  tax  revenuee.  One  ot  the 
objectives  of  urlian  renewal  lias  always  been 
*  to  sustain  and  increase  the  capacity  of  cities 
to  meet  these  rising  needs — and  its  Impact 
thus  far  upon  taxable  values  Is  noteworthy. 
Significant  increases  are  already  evident. 
After  redevelopment,  asseeeed  valuea  are 
averaging  more  than  five  times  the  values  be- 
fore redevelopment.  n 

For  example: 

The  redevelc^>ment  of  Southwest  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  is  expected  to  produce  about  $4.8 
million  annually  in  taxes  as  compared  to 
atx>ut  $600,000  previously,  an  increase  of 
eight  tlmee  in  annxial  tax  revenue. 

The  GraUot  project  in  Detroit  resulted  In 
taxes  increasing  from  $70,000  liefore  redevel- 
opment to  $612,000  after,  and  thta  occurred 
despite  a  31 -percent  decrease  in  the  taxaMe 
land  area. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  ot  Ohlcago  tias 
stated  that  the  annual  tax  revenues  from 
27  redevelopment  projects  in  his  city  are 


expected   to   Increase   from   $2.3    million   to 
$4.8  mUIion. 

Calexlco,  Califs  was  the  first  dty  in 
that  State  to  complete  an  urban  renewal 
project.  Before  redevelopment,  the  31 -acre 
project  paid  94.400  annually  In  property 
taxes.  According  to  our  latest  information, 
the  same  area  is  now  paying  approximately 
$16,400. 

Prior  to  redevelopment,  annual  taxee  on 
the  properties  in  the  Nc»lolk,  Va.,  downtown 
project  were  $165,660.  It  Is  estimated  that 
when  redevelopment  is  completed,  the  an- 
nual taxee  will  amount  to  $375,000. 

The  Clinton  Park  project  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  a  retiabllitation  and  conservation 
project,  resulted  in  nearly  $7  mHUon  worth 
of  new  construction,  and  tax  revenues  from 
the  project  area  rose  frcnn  $49,000  to  $195,000 
upon  completion. 

These  tax  revenue  Increasee  were  obtained 
directly  from  land  and  Improvements  wlthlti 
the  urban  renewal  project  areas.  It  Is  our 
experience  tliat  urltan  renewal  also  generates 
new  Investment  outside  the  project  area — 
particularly  the  fringes — and  that  this  too 
results  in  liigher  assessed  valuations  and 
tax  levies.  However,  as  yet  we  have  no  way 
of  measuring  this  increase.  It  Is  also  sig- 
nificant that  the  tax  revenue  Increases  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  tliat  In  most  of  these 
projects  urban  renewal  resulted  also  in  an 
Increase  In  the  pn^xirtion  of  tax-exempt 
land — ^parks,  playgrounds,  and  so  on — in  the 
redeveloped  areas. 

Where  do  such  tax  revenues  come  from? 
For  the  most  part,  from  private  enterprise. 
An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  deecrllies  how  various  communities 
are  utlUzing  urban  renewal  to  retain  older 
industries  and  attract  new  ones,  "nie  article 
states,  for  example,  "•  •  •  cities  have  recog- 
nized that  oompaniee  cant  be  kept  in  obeo- 
lete,  crannied  plant  they  have  outgrown,  but 
must  be  helped  to  find  new  land  on  which 
they  can  put  up  roomier  and  more  modem 
buildings.  •  •  •  To  get  the  land,  many 
cities  have  liegun  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal  projects."  The  article  goes  on  to 
tell  how  businessmen  In  varloiu  cities  are 
teaming  up  with  ttielr  local  officials  to  de- 
velop new  more  efficient  sites. 

With  all  of  this  new  oonstructicm,  em- 
ployment goes  hand  in  hand  •  •  •  employ- 
mmt  in  the  construction  of  the  new  l>ulld- 
Ings,  and  employment  generated  by  the  new 
enterprises. 

Let's  take  a  small  town — Morrlstown, 
Tenn.  The  Morrlstown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  issued  an  attractive  little  leaflet 
on  the  benefits  of  urban  renewal  In  its  own 
community.  It  quotee  the  president  ot  a 
local  freight  line  as  stating  that,  since  its 
move  into  the  urban  renewal  project  area, 
"volxmie  of  outbound  trafllc  has  increased 
some  43  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
1961." 

It  quotes  the  owner  of  a  chicken-proceas- 
ing  plant  as  saying,  "When  we  have  relocated 
into  our  new  plant  In  the  luban  renewal  area 
we  will  increase  our  chicken -processing  oper- 
ation from  4,800  to  9,600  Urds  per  hour. 
This  increased  production  should  provide  jobs 
for  150  additional  Morrlstown  citizens." 

llie  chamber  of  commerce  leaflet  also 
states  that  more  than  $300,000  In  payrolls 
has  already  been  engendered  by  urban  re- 
newal In  Morrlstown. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  numerous  otlier 
Instances  ot  economic  growth  stimulated  by 
urban  renewal,  but  I  think  you  have  the 
point. 

These  are  visible  evidences  of  what  urban 
renewal  has  aooompllshed  In  the  way  at  re- 
building. As  I  tiave  indicated,  urban  renewal 
also  has  cleared  many  square  miles  of  slums 
and  blighted  areas  and  is  also  in  the  procees 
of  rehatiilitatlng  a  good  many  more  square 
mUes  of  housing  that  is  still  salvable.  Urban 
renewal  tias  also  relocated  more  than  126,000 
families  Into  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hoxis- 
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OreatCT  Philadelphia  Movement,  and  the  Old 
Philadelphia  Corp.  Many  of  the  members 
and  oOoers  of  the  chamber  are  among  the 
leaders  of  theee  groups.  The  chamber  ><»* 
also  encouraged  and  sUmwUted  the  efforts 
of  the  Weet  Philadelphia  Corp.  in  its  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  the  western  section  of  the 
dty. 

Newark:  As  In  Hartford,  the  chamber  was 
a  piisne  force  in  Inducing  Prudential  and 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  not  to  move  from  New- 
ark, but  to  get  behind  renewal  efforts.  As 
a  result,  Newark  has  seen  a  halt  in  the 
exodus  of  business  and  p<:^ulation,  and  for 
the  first  t&ne  in  a  generation,  the  ever- 
q>iralllng  real  eetate  tax  rate  has  been  stabil- 
ized. The  chamber  has  issued  a  series  of 
reports  <»  the  program. 

Washington  and  Uttle  Rock:  Both  ciUes 
have  active  downtown  progress  groups.  In 
UMle  Rock  the  movement  has  been  actively 
supported  by  the  chamber  of  cccnmerce.  and 
In  Washington  by  the  board  of  trade. 

Atlanta's  Chamber  of  Commeroe  has  been 
one  of  the  moet  vocal  advocates  of  lurban 
renewal  of  any  such  group  in  the  United 
States.  Its  monthly  magazine  has  reported 
periodically  on  the  statiu  of  the  program 
and  lU  benefits. 

San  Antonio  has  strong  suppcwt  for  lU'ban 
renewal  from  Ite  chamber.  A  subsidiary  of 
the  chamber  is  advocating  a  "HemlsFalr"  to 
be  eetabllahed  in  an  iirban  renewal  project. 

Woodbrtdge,  NJ.:  One  of  the  first  com- 
nmnltlee  in  the  country  to  undertake  a 
community  renewal  program  in  advance  of 
any  project  activity,  Woodbrldge  experienced 
a  tremendous  growth  In  recent  years.  One 
of  the  largest  townships  in  the  State,  it  Is 
recdly  a  collection  of  loosely  knit  neighbor- 
hoods. The  chamber.  Jaycees,  and  a  Cltliens" 
Redevelopment  Commission  all  collaborated 
In  bringing  about  the  siirvey. 

Sacramento,  Calif.:  One  of  the  best  pro- 
grams tn  the  country  has  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendously Improved  downtown  environment 
and  a  major  revamping  of  the  approaches 
to  the  State  capitol.  Throughout,  the  cham- 
ber, has  taken  a  very  active  supporting  role. 

Mtnneapolla,  Minn. :  The  chamber  has  been 
an  active  proponent  of  urban  renewal  since 
its  Inception.  It  has  a  special  Urban  Re- 
development Committee  that  acts  as  liaison 
between  the  buslnees  community  and  the 
local  renewal  agency. 

In  this  idscussloD,  I  have  touched  on  a 
nxunber  of  points.  Most  of  them  I  hope 
have  been  of  doee  personal  importance  to 
you,  because  I  know  of  your  pride  In  yotir 
dty.  This  is  the  thought  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you : 

Today  we  have  the  greatest  opportunity  In 
our  national  hletory  to  strengthen  our  dtles. 
Whatever  we  do— or  fail  to  do — will  have  Its 
effects  far  a  kMig,  long  time.  Let  us  do  the 
beet  we  can — using  every  tool,  every  instru- 
ment, every  program  available.  In  this  way, 
we  may  leave  to  future  generations  the  kind 
of  dtlee  and  Nation  that  past  generations 
could  only  perceive  in  hopes  and  dreams. 


Harry  W.  Kdkh 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TOUka 

IN  THX  HOU8S  C^  RSPRBSKNTATIVSB 

WednetAav,  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
W.  Kalich.  chief  talley  clerk  of  the  House, 
la  retiring  at  the  end  of  February  after 
almost  18  years  of  service  with  us.  After 
an  earlier  career  In  government  In  New 


York  he  first  came  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  secretary  to  Congressman 
James  A.  Roe  and  subsequently  assumed 
the  duties  \n  the  House  of  Reiiresenta- 
tives  which  he  has  p«rfonned  so  ably. 

Harry  Kalich  has  been  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant,  performing  an  ffntlsl  func- 
ticm  which  requires  accurate,  careful, 
and  meticulous  work.  Now.  on  the  basis 
of  doctor's  orders,  he  is  coini)elled  to  ac- 
cept much-deserved  retlrment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  his  fine  service 
to  you  and  to  Members  as  a  whole,  I  be- 
lieve it  altogether  fitting  that  coupled 
with  our  expressions  of  regret  at  his  re- 
tirement that  we  wish  him  every  success, 
happiness,  and  a  retmn  to  good  health! 
We  are  extremely  grateful  to  him  for 
his  devoted  and  distinguished  service 
over  these  many  years. 


Diplomatic  Acadcay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKMIfSSaKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 
Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker— 

We're  almost  babes  In  the  woods  when  it 
comes  to  International  diplomacy. 

These  are  the  words  of  William  F. 
Freehoff.  Jr.,  ^^ose  editorials  over  radio 
station  WKPT  in  Klngsport.  Teim.,  have 
won  for  him  nationwide  acclaim. 

In  the  following  editorial.  Mr.  Free- 
hoff has  hit  the  heart  of  an  age-old 
problem — a  poorly  trained  (Uplomatlc 
corps;  in  fact,  he  has  presented  what 
could  very  well  be  the  ultimate  solution 
to  our  dilemma.  Tlierefore,  I  want  to 
share  Mr.  Freehoff's  h&rd-hlttlng  state- 
ments with  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  CONCRXSIONAL  Recou): 

This  fine  country  of  ours  is  almost  100 
years  old;  yet,  we're  almoet  b«tbes  In  the 
woods  when  it  comes  to  intemational  diplo- 
macy. Kuropean  nations  all  too  often  make 
us  look  pretty  sick  when  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions get  imderway.  Our  strongest  suit  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  rlcheet  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  hence  we  can 
throw  some  weight  around  when  finances 
enter  the  picture.  We  are  also  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth,  which  also  helps 
In  negotiations. 

After  thoee  two  factors,  we  fall  on  our 
faces  many  times.  The  Image  we  create 
around  the  world  Is  something  short  of 
enviable  in  altogether  too  many  cases.  Moet 
of  our  diplomats  of  tt^  rank  are  political 
appointees.  A  post  of  Ambassador  to  some 
European  coimUy  is  usually  a  choice  politi- 
cal plum  given  for  hard  work  and/or  money 
In  the  current  Preddent's  campaign.  Some 
of  these  appointments  have  been  almost 
disastrous  for  us. 

Why  woiUdnt  it  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
this  country  to  establish  an  actual  diplomatic 
academy  similar  to  West  Point,  Annapolis, 
the  Air  Porce  Academy,  Coast  Qiiard  Acad- 
emy, and  so  on?  Nobody  argues  seriously 
the  merits  of  the  servloe  academies;  we  have 
seen  how  valuable  they  are  to  our  military 
services.  Yet,  we  allow  our  dli^omatlc  corps 
to  come  from  people  who  do  not  have  the 
necessary  speclallaed  training  to  cope  with 
other  dlplonutts  who  are  thoroxighly  ground- 
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ed  in  their  field.  Too  many  of  our  diplomats 
cannot  even  speak  the  native  tongue  of  the 
land  to  which  they  are  accredited  as  an 
Ambassador. 

In  tjvlklng  with  people  who  have  been 
overseas  a  great  deal  and  who  are  intensely 
Interested  In  Intemational  affairs,  we  hear 
much  too  often  that  our  State  Department 
has  and  is  falling  down  on  the  Job  pretty 
badly. 

If  we  expect  to  Improve  our  international 
position  in  diplomacy,  we  must  get  started 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  diplo- 
matic academy. 

Think  about  It. 


VFW  Key  Objections  for  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   FXNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  been 
tremendously  Impressed  by  the  forthright 
and  intelligent  presentation  of  Informa- 
tion and  programs  by  our  highly  respect- 
ed veterans  organizations.  Only  yester- 
day, for  examine,  the  committee  was  giv- 
en the  opportunity  to  hear  testimony  by 
Douglas  H.  McGarrlty,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. It  was  a  truly  fine  presentation  of 
facts  and  a  fine  outline  of  the  DAVs  goals 
for  the  men  who  depend  upon  it  for  guid- 
ance and  leadership. 

Along  these  lines,  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  come 
to  my  attention  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  organization's  dedicated  com- 
mander In  chief,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo. 
It  Is  titled  "Key  Objectives  for  1964."  I 
believe  It  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  humane  summaries  I  have  seen 
concerning  the  overall  alms  of  the  VFW, 
and  I  am  sure  it  expresses  the  views  of 
most  American  veterans  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  and  others 
which  perform  similar  services  for  them. 

This  admirable  publication  of  the  VFW 
follows: 

Ket  Objectivks  roK  1964 
(Veterans   of   Fy)reign   Wars   of    the   United 
States,  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  commander  in 
chief) 

VETZaANS   LEGISLATION 

Down  through  the  years  the  VFW  has 
earnestly  tried  to  represent  the  Nation's 
veterans  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  State  legis- 
latures, the  White  House,  and  other  Federal 
bureaus  and  agencies.  Without  this  repre- 
sentation, it  is  doubtfxil  that  the  generous 
program  of  veterans'  rights  and  benefits 
which  we  enjoy  today  woxild  ever  have  come 
into  being. 

Experience  reveals  that  public  officials  are 
busy  men  and  women.  A  brief  digest  of  the 
highlights  of  the  reeolutlons  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  approach  to  presenting  the  VFW 
program.  The  absence .  of  a  particular  ap- 
proved national  convention  resolution  from 
these  key  objectives  does  not  mean  that  the 
resolutlcMi  will  not  receive  vigorous  VFW  sup- 
port.   The  four  key  points  follow: 

Establish  a  standing  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  Senate. 

Additional  nursing  home  beds  for  long- 
term  chronically  ill  Invalid  veterans. 


Liberalize  'the  pension  program  for  aged 
and  dlsaMed  veterans. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  governmental  ef- 
forts to  weaken  and  eliminate  veterans'  pref- 
erence In  FedenU  civil  service. 

Other  Important  objectives,  based  on  reso- 
lutions proferred  by  the  1963  delegates,  and 
slated  for  ke&n  support,  cover  elevation  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
Cabinet  rank,  and  the  continued  favorable 
consideration  of  compensation  rates  for  the 
service  disabled,  including  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payable  to  widows, 
ohlldren,  and  dependent  parents  of  veterans 
who  died  from  service-connected  disabilities. 

Equally  important  on  the  committee's  list 
is  the  provision  to  provide  national  service 
life  Insurance  to  veterans  xinable  to  obtain 
commercial  life  Insurance  due  to  servlce- 
oonnected  disabilities  and  reopening  of  the 
NSLI  program  for  1  year  to  permit  World 
War  n  and  Korecm  conflict  veterans  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  up  to  $10,000  insurance. 
Other  objectives  Include  outpatient  treat- 
ment for  all  veterans  entitled  to  permanent 
and  total  disability  pension  payments,  edu- 
<:ation  assistance  to  children  of  veterans  who 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled  from 
wartime  service-connected  disability  and  the 
continuation  of  veterans'  preference  by  vet- 
erans' emplojrment  service  In  local  State  em- 
ployment offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

NATIONAL   SECUKITT 

A  preamble,  incorporated  with  the  major 
VFW  objectives  for  1964,  was  adopted.  It 
readb  as  follows: 

"Our  Nation  and  the  free  world  have  en- 
tered another  era  of  peril. 

"The  danger  is  not  new,  but  it  is  even 
more  perilous  as  communism  seeks  to  gen- 
erate a  feeling  of  security,  friendship,  and 
good  will — all  for  the  purpose  of  dulling  the 
alertness,  weakening  the  will,  and  reducing 
the  military  defenses  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  While  the  Kremlin  smiles. 
Communist  aggression,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
version continue  relentlessly  on  a  global 
scale.  Communist  deception  must  not  suc- 
ceed by  inducing  our  Nation  to  seek  peace 
by  appeasement,  or  to  reduce  our  military 
power  by  false  budget  savings. 

"Our  Nation's  survival  depends  on  ovu-  Na- 
tion's strength." 

The  program  follows: 

Enactment  of  adequate  pay  scales  for  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Support  large-scale  military  family  hous- 
ing and  modern  barracks. 

Establish  facilities  for  dependents  In  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

Resist  efforts  of  commercial  Interests  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  PX's  and  commissaries, 
and  restore  such  service  as  has  been  re- 
stricted. 

Expand  high  school  and  college  ROTC. 

Assiu-e  U.S.  leadership,  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary, in  space.  ' 

Continue  development  of  manned  aircraft, 
manned  bomber  force,  and  buUd  new  manned 
interceptors. 

Establish  Army  strength  of  at  least  1  mil- 
lion.    Modernize  weaponry. 

National  Guard  of  at  least  400,000,  Re- 
serve of  300,000.  See  aerial  mobUity  for 
^rmy. 

Exploit  nuclear  power  for  aircraft  car- 
riers and  other  surface  ships  and  support 
adequate  ship  and  construction  program. 

Support  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system. 

Full  support  of  positive  civil  defense  In- 
centive program. 

Provide  foreign  aid  only  to  countries  of 
free  world. 

Oppose  any  appeasement  In  West  Berlin 
and  Cuba.  Enforce  Monroe  Doctrine.  Also 
retain  full  U.S.  control  of  Oiumtanamo  Base. 

Withdraw  from  UJf .  If  Red  China  U  seated. 

Support  all-out  moves  to  beat  C(»nmunlBtB 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Back  NATO  buildup  as  bulwark  against 
Reds. 


NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  COMlflTTEE 

James  E.  van  Zandt,  chairman,  Pennsyl> 
vanla. 
John  W.  Matifc^n  Montana. 
Merton  B.  Tloe,  Soutib  DfJcota. 
Peter  Stack.  Texas. 
Weldon  Le  Roy  Maddox,  Maryland. 
E.  Spencer  Walton,  Indiana. 
Daniel  S.  Brady,  New  York. 
Leonard  B.  medlander.  New  York. 
J.  Rufus  Klawane,  California. 
David  C.  Doten,  Tennessee. 
John  J.  Gammick,  Nevada. 
Joe  T.  Wood,  Georgia. 
David  S.  Taylor,  South  Carolina. 
WUllam  £.  Tomek,  Nebraska. 
Alcuin  G.  Loehr,  Minneeota. 
Frank  O.  Hahn,  New  Jersey. 
Harold  J.  Burke,  New  York. 
George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  Arizona. 
Olen  E.  Holmes,  Maine. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Delaware. 
Sverre  Roang,  Wisconsin. 
Richard  L.  Roudelnuh,  Indiana. 

NATIONAL  SECUaiTT  OOMUITTKB 

T.  C.  Connell,  chairman,  Texas. 
Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  DJ3.  Navy   (retired), 
consultant,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
Louis  G.  Feldmann.  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  C.  Ralls,  Washington. 
Paul  C.  Wolman,  Maryland. 
Louis  E.  Starr,  Oregon. 
James  Earl  Rudder,  Texas. 
Edward  I.  Condren,  New  York. 
Guy  J.  Swope,  Pennsylvania. 
Carl  C.  Banno,  New  York. 
Leon  G.  Turrou,  Paris,  France. 
J.  T.  Rutherford,  Texas. 
James  Comedy,  Ohio. 
Lee  Summers,  Idaho. 
Leon  B.  Buer,  Michigan. 
Patrick  E.  Carr,  Louisiana. 
Harry  J.  WUters,  Jr.,  Alabama. 
Roy  E.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Illinois. 
Robert  K.  Chrlstenberry,  New  York. 
Billy  J.  LangBton,  Okinawa. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  OOIUCITTEE 

J.  Wellington  Rupp,  chairman,  Washing- 
ton. 


Northwestern  University  Helps  United 
States  Aim  for  Moon — Great  Gains 
Made  in  tbe  Teaduof  of  Astronomy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nxmoB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Chicago  Tribune  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 19. 1964.  describes  some  of  the  work 
in  the  UJ3.  space  effort  which  Is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Astrommiy  Department 
of  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston, 
m.: 

NOKTKWESTXBN      UnIVESSITT      HKLPS      UKITEO 

States  Am  fob  IiAoon — Oksat  Gains  Maob 
IN  TOE  Teaching  or  Astionokt 

(By  Frank  Hughes) 
The  moon  is  the  immediate  target  of  Amer- 
ica's multibllllon  dollar  space  effort,  and  if 
and  when  the  United  States  reaches  that 
great  satellite  with  something  better  than 
unmanned  probes.  Northwestern  University 
seems  certain  to  share  In  the  responsibility 
and  credit. 

The  space  age  has  reoriented  and  reju- 
venated the  science  of  astronomy,  transform- 
ing it  from  the  "poor  cousin"  of  the  sciences 
to  a  vital  necessity  for  space  success. 
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television  signal  travels  through  space  to  a 
home  television  set. 

The  telescope  Itself,  carried  to  the  moon 
on  a  rocket  similar  to  the  recent  lunar 
probes,  would  be  a  "head  or  taUs"  box  with 
a  telescope  inside  that  oould  be  used  no  mat- 
ter how  it  roUed  or  landed  when  the  ci^Mule 
came  down.  The  only  eztemm  part  would 
be  a  retractlble  arm  with  a  mlrrow  at  the 
end.  which  on  signal  from  earth  oould  be 
aimed  so  It  would  reflect  the  light  of  a  chosen 
star  Into  the  telescope  lens. 

RXCXLLKMT  RSSOLTmOH  ON    EAKTH 

This  lens  would  be  a  concave  reflecting 
mirror  10  to  20  Inches  In  diameter  with  a 
very  long  focal  length.  The  orthlcon  tube 
scan  at  a  rate  of  10  lines  per  millimeter 
(more  than  250  lines  per  inch),  flne  enough 
to  give  excellent  picture  resolution  on  a  tele- 
vision screen  on  earth. 

Time  CO  the  lunar  telescope  would  be 
allotted  to  observatories  and  at  a  given  hour 
an  astronomer  could  switch  on  his  laser,  give 
the  moon  teleecope  Its  orders,  and  receive 
the  Information  from  it  he  wanted. 

The  Llndhelmer  Center  soon  will  have  a 
40-lnch  reflecting  telescope  which  Dr.  Hynek 
bellevee  is  optimum  for  this  climate.  It  will 
have  tha  same  light  gathering  power  as  the 
great  40-inch  lens  at  Yerltes  Observatca-y. 
Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  but  will  use  a  mirror  In- 
stead of  the  lens. 

Dr.  Hynek  said  that  the  principal  Interest 
at  LABC  wUl  be  in  the  graduate  program, 
where  top  astnmomical  scientists  will  be 
trained. 

At  the  start,  at  least,  work  at  LARC  will 
be  split  between  spfkce-age  astronomy  and 
earth-based  spectroscopy,  the  measurement 
of  the  quality  of  stellar  light. 

BSSXAXCR  AlfS  TEACHING 

"Teaching  Is  tremendously  Important,"  Dr 
Hynek  said,  "but  it  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  research  in  astronomy  because  working 
at  the  frontier  of  science  Is  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  for  your  students,  i  We  have  more 
applications  at  the  graduate  level  right  now 
than  we  can  handle.  We  are  building  our 
undergraduate  program  to  create  a  reservoir 
of  competent  graduate  material  for  LARC. 

"MOL — the  Manned  Orbital  Laboratory- 
is  very  important,  and  an  astronomical  cam- 
era probably  will  be  used  in  the  Gemini 
satellite,  the  astronauts  being  trained  here 
in  how  to  use  it.  The  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration  Is  directing  this 
and  has  proposed  a  20-lnch  telescope  will  be 
used  in  the  satellite,  which  probably  will  be 
designed  here  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
Henlze. 

"So,  you  see.  we  will  have  one  foot  on  the 
ground  and  one  in  space.  The  Ixnpcntance 
at  getting  above  the  atmosphere  for  an  un- 
dlstorted  view  of  our  universe  Is  beyond 
measure." 


Safe  Tires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   iXABAMA 

n*  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Indicated  my  concern 
over  the  various  degress  of  quality  of 
first-line  tires  and  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
ase  motorist  is  not  aware  of  the  variance 
of  the  tires  he  purchases. 

I  have  introdaoed  legislation,  which  is 
zxm  law,  to  i»ovlde  seat  belt  standards. 
I  have  also  Introduced  legislation  which 
piwioudy  passed  the  House  but  failed 


to  pass  the  Senate  and  have  again  in- 
troduced legislation  this  Congress  to  pro- 
vide safe^  standards  for  automobiles 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  This  bill. 
H.R.  1341  is  now  pending  on  the  Union 
Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  this  out  since  it 
is  obvious  that  some  of  the  States  are  be- 
coming concerned  over  the  problem  of 
safety  on  the  highways.  With  particular 
reference  to  safe  tires.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  tpe  New  York 
State  Legislature  has  become  interested 
in  this  subject  and  there  Is  now  pending 
before  that  body  a  legislative  proposal 
which  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoid;  for  this  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  that  the  various  States 
are  taking  in  this  field: 
Nrw  York  State  Lkgislatuke  Amxnds  Vehicle 

AND  Trattic   Law,   nc   Rxlation  to   Mini- 
mum SpscnncATioifs  roa  Tins 

Section  1.  Section  375  of  the  vehicle  and 
traffic  law  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  paragraph,  to  be  paragraph  37. 
to  read  as  follows : 

"37.  Tires,  sale  or. 

"(a)  On  and  after  January  1,  1966,  no 
person.  Ann,  association,  or  corporation  shall 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  In  his 
poaseeslon  with  intent  to  sell  any  new  motor 
vehicle  tire  or  motorcycle  tire  which  has 
been  manufactured  after  January  1, 1966,  un- 
less such  tire  Is  of  a  type  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. Included  under  the  pcxYVlslons  here- 
in are  tires  affixed  to  a  motor  vehicle  or 
motorcycle  when  such  motor  vehicle  or 
motorcycle  In  its  entirety  la  sold. 

"  (b)  The  commissioner  shall,  prior  to  July 
1.  1966.  promulgate  and  publish  maximum 
safe  loads  which  may  be  carried  by  tires  of 
the  various  tire  and  rim  sizes  and  ply  ratings 
or  other  carcass  strength  rating  at  various 
Inflation  pressures.  The  commissioner's  des- 
ignation of  tire  and  rim  size  shall  include  the 
acceptable  radge  of  tlic  croaa-sectlonal  and 
circumferential  dimensions  which  define  a 
tire  of  a  given  tire  and  rim  alae  and  shall 
state  the  method  of  measuring  such  dimen- 
sions. Once  a  safe  load  Is  established  for  a 
given  tire  and'  rim  size  and  ply  rating  or 
other  carcass  strength  rating,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  not  designate  a  changed  safe  load 
for  a  given  tire  and  rim  sine  without  ade- 
quately differentiating  the  designation  from 
prior  designations  for  the  same  tire  and  rim 
size  and  ply  rating  or  other  carcass  strength 
rating. 

"(c)  The  commissioner  shall  also,  prior  to 
July  1.  1966.  promulgate  and  publish  for  the 
various  tire  and  rim  sizes  and  carcass 
strength  ratings  minimum  requirements  for 
adequate  original  condition  blowout  resist- 
ance according  to  laboratory  performance 
tests  Such  reqiilrements  and  tests  shall  en- 
compass as  a  minimum  the  aMlity  of  the 
tire  to  resist  static  internal  preasiu^.  ability 
to  resist  carcass  breakage  by  forcible  pene- 
tration of  a  teat  plunger,  ability  to  resist 
repeated  Impacts,  and  ability  to  resist  con- 
tinuous high-speed  running.  Requirements 
to  pass  such  testa  shaU  neceaaitete  that  the 
tire  have  reaaonaMe  margins  of  blowout 
safety  for  each  type  of  test,  and  shall  insure 
that  for  blowout  safety,  such  margins  shall 
not  be  less  than  those  margins  existent  on  a 
typical  first  line  or  lOO-level  tire  as  provided 
on  new  cars.  The  commissioner  shall  also 
publish  an  approved  list  of  tire  types  and 
sizes  which  have  met  laboratory  performance 
test  requirements  and  he  shall  determine  at 
regular  Intervals  whether  such  tire  types  and 
sizes  continue  to  meet  such  laboratory  per- 
formance test  requirements.  For  purposes 
of  determining  the  abUlty  of  tires  to  meet 
test  requirements,  the  commissioner  may  ac- 
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cept  certified  evidence  of  tests  performed  by 
the  tire  manufacturer,  may  employ  evidence 
of  design  similarity  where  tlrea  etf  the  same 
design  characteristics  are  made  In  many  sizes, 
and  shall  require  independent  evidence  of 
the  passage  of  laboratory  performance  tests 
as  necessary.  The  commissioner  may  with- 
draw from  the  approved  published  list  any 
tire  type  or  size  and  require  independent  evi- 
dence that  the  performance  test  require- 
ments have  been  met  prior  to  replacing  It 
on  the  list.  The  commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  tire  of  a  stated  tire  and  rim 
size  unless  such  tire  has  dimensions  within 
the  acceptable  range. 

"(d)  On  and  after  January  1.  1966,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell  any  new  motor  vehicle 
tire  or  motorcycle  tire  unless,  at  the  time  of 
sale,  the  puKshaser  Is  provided  with  a  written 
statement  as  to  the  safe  load  carrying 
capacity  of  the  tire  as  defined  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  commissioner. 

"(e)  On  and  after  January  1.  1966. Jt  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell  a  new  automobile  unless 
'the  tires  Installed  on  said  automobile  poeaess 
a  safe  loading  capacity  as  defined  by  the 
regulations  of  the  commissioner  which  will 
not  be  exceeded  when  the  automobile  is 
fully  loaded. 

"(f)  On  and  after  January  1,  1966,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell  a  new  automobile,  unless 
at  the  time  of  sale  the  piirchaser  Is  provided 
with  a  statement  of  the  rated  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  vehicle  when  fully  loculed,  and  a 
statement  of  the  actual  loads  upon  each  tire 
resulting  when  fully  loaded.  Such  statement 
shall  alao  contain  the  tire  and  rim  size,  ply 
rating,  or  other  carcass  strength  rating,  and 
inflation  pressure  necessary  for  these  actual 
loads  and  actual  loads  stated  shall  be  accu- 
rate within  SO  pounds.  The  statement  of 
rated  fully  loaded  carrying  capacity  shall  be 
described  In  terms  of  number  and  seated  lo- 
cation of  adult  passengers  of  stated  weight 
plus  the  weight  of  baggage  or  other  load 
carried  in  stated  normal  spaces. 

"(g)  On  and  after  January  1,  1966,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  one  who  sells  tlree  to  In- 
staU  such  tires  on  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor- 
cycle which  wUl  be  overloaded  when  the 
vehicle  Is  fully  loaded  or  to  Install  a  tire  on 
a  rim  not  of  the  correct  size. 

"(h)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  motor  vehicles  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  6  of  section  401 
and  mot<»t;ycles  registered  under  section  410 
of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  be  pun- 
lahable  by  a  flne  not  exceeding  $50  or  by 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  15  days,  or  by 
both  such  flne  and  imprisonment." 

Sac.  a.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

Nxw  York  State  Lxgislaturx  Amends  the 
Vehicle  Ain>  TRAmc  Law.  in  Rsxjition  to 
Mnmcuic  Speciitcations  roa  RrntEAOBD 
Tires 

Section  1.  Section  376  of  the  vehicle  and 
traffle  law  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  pcu-agraph,  to  be  paragraph  38. 
to  read  as  follows : 

"38.  Rbtrxadb)  tires,  sal,z  or. 

"(a)  On  and  after  January  1.  1B66.  no 
person,  flnn.  association,  or  corporation  shall 
sell,  offer  or  expoee  for  sale,  or  have  In  his 
possession  with  Intent  to  sell  any  newly  re- 
treaded  motor  vehicle  or  motorcycle  tire 
which  has  been  retreaded  after  January  1, 
1966,  unless  such  ttre  la  of  a  type  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles.  Included  under  the  provisions 
herein  are  tires  affixed  to  a  motor  vehicle  or 
motorcycle  when  such  motor  vehicle  or 
motorcycle  in  Its  entirety  Is  sold. 

"(b)  llie  commissioner  shall,  prior  to  July 
1.  1966,  promulgate  and  publish  regulations 
for  proper  i»-actlces  to  be  used  In  the  retread- 
ing of  motor  vehicle  and  motorcycle  tlrea. 
Such  regulations  shall  Insure  an  adequate 


level  (tf  resistance  T>f  the  retreaded  ttre  to 
blowouts.  The  regulation  shall  also  provide 
for,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  foUowlng: 

"Permanent  and  oona]>leuous  mM-irtm  qc 
the  tire  to  Identify  It  as  a  retreaded  ttre; 
permanent  and  c(Hi8picuo\u  mayWng  of  ths 
tire  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  flnn 
or  agency  which  has  done  the  retreading 
work;  minimum  standards  for  tires  suitable 
to  be  retreaded.  Including  a  prohibition 
against  use  of  any  tire  which  has  bnAen 
cords,  except  as  may  be  caused  by  simple 
pxincture  and  any  tire  which  has  been  pre- 
viously retreaded:  and  adequate  procedures, 
materials,  and  practices. 

"(c)  After  January  1.  1966.  it  shaU  be  un- 
lawful for  any  p««on,  flnn.  association,  or 
ccnporaticm  to  retread  any  motor  vahlcle  or 
motorcycle  tire,  unless  such  retreading  Is  per- 
formed In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
promulgated  by  the  commisaloner. 

"(d)  The  provlslona  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  motor  vehicles  registered  undfer 
the  provisions  <tf  subdivision  6  of  section  401 
and  motM^cles  registered  xmder  section  410 
of  this  chc4>ter. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  flne  not  exceeding  $60  or  by  Im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  15  days  or  by  both 
such  flne  and  imprisonment." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

Progress  Report  on  tbe  88tli  Confress  to 
the  Residents  of  die  IStli  GtngressioBal 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  MEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lin- 
coln-Washington birthday  interval  is  an 
opportune  time  to  assess  the  record, 
gains,  and  goals  of  the  88th  Congress 
and  report  on  my  stewardship  to  the 
people  of  oiir  district. 

The  88th  Congress,  with  its  longest 
session  in  peacetime  history,  has  already 
written  some  new  records  into  history 
but,  for  that  matter,  so  have  the  beloved 
Mets.  Some  may  say  the  comparison 
is  appropriate. 

I  believe  that  we  stayed  In  there  like 
Yankees,  pitched  as  hard  as  Kouf  ax  and 
will  end  our  session  with  a  major  league 
legislative  average. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  at  this  stage 
we  have  two  eye-catching  four-masters 
to  our  credit  in  the  House;  the  success- 
ful passage  of  the  tax  cut  and  civil  rights 
bills.  The  success  of  these  bills  is  the 
result  of  Intensive,  tedious,  and  devoted 
committee  study  and  action.  Committee 
work  is  the  keystone  of  an  effective  leg- 
islature. 

In  baseba^,  as  in  the  National- Ameri- 
can pastime  we  call  Congress,  spring 
training  does  the  conditioning  that  wins 
ball  games  and  we  did  our  training  in 
committees  until  our  bills  were  fit  and 
ready.  Tills  Cbngress  took  time  because 
Members  labored  long  and  well  to  shake 
out  the  kinks  and  to  bring  bills  to  the 
floor  in  shape  to  meet  any  test. 

THE   TAX    CUT  AND  CIVIL    RIGHTS 

In  the  tax  reduction  bill,  the  prepara- 
tion Off  the  OommUtee  on  Ways  Eind 


Means  enabled  us  to  pMS  the  blU  liiy 
an  overwhelming  man^n.  Tba  reptft 
of  tfae  Hou8»-Senate  cooferoee  will 
aUy  be  adopted  by  a  Innddlde 
tbB  tax  oat  Is  sound  and  timely, 
reduction  is  the  first  sinoe  wlthtioldkig 
began  and  It  win  be  retzoaettve  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964.  I  supported  this  bin  be- 
cause the  next  best  thing  to  earning 
more  tot  your  keep  Is  keeping  more  of 
your  eamhigs.  It  is  a  good  bUl  beoaase 
it  ends  the  burden  of  Qavemment  as  a 
majority  aharehoM^  In  bustneas  praflts 
and  frees  capital  for  the  expuialcm  of 
private  enterprise  with  more  employ- 
ment. It  is  beneficial  for  salary  and 
wage  earners  with  an  average  cut  of  20 
percent  and  has  especially  favorable  pro- 
visions for  senior  citizens  and  heads  of 
families. 

My  sole  disaiH>olntment  Is  that  the  bill 
does  not  give  ^ect  to  the  plan  I  have 
sponsored  to  give  tax  credit  for  tuition 
and  educational  expense  (HJl.  5491) .  It 
is  high  time  that  we  encouraged  the  in- 
vestment in  education  which  tuitlMi  rep- 
resents. Tuition  costs  have  Increased 
100  percent  in  10  years  and  private  col- 
leges especially  are  hard  put  to  meet 
higher  costs.  Unless  these  schools  can 
handle  their  share  of  Increased  oiroll- 
ment,  public  colleges  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  this  with  Oov^Timent  carrying  the 
expense,  lliis  would  be  far  more  costly 
than  tuition  credit  and  I  intend  to  press 
for  hearings  and  consideration  of  my  bill. 
The  fact  ttiat  a  similar  plan  by  Senator 
RiBicoFF  a[  Connecticut  came  within 
three  votes  of  passage  in  the  Soiate 
wiUiout  the  benefit  of  full  hearings  is  a 
good  sign  for  future  action. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  tax  reduc- 
tion  is  feasible  only  because  Congress 
has  fixed  a  tight  lid  on.  expenditures. 
Using  a  fine  mesh  strainer  on  appropria- 
tions, we  sifted  budget  requests  until  we 
were  able  to  effect  reductions  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion. This  protects  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  and  precludes  inflati<Hi  which 
could  abate  the  effect  oi  the  tax  cut 
President  Jc^mson's  scaling  down  of 
budget  requests  by  another  $600  million 
is  further  evidence  that  responsive  gov- 
ernment need  not  be  expensive  govern- 
ment. 

"THK    EOirCATION    CONGXOS" 

At  the  outset  of  the  88th  Congress  I 
sought  and  secured  a  significant  change 
in  committee  assignmait.  I  asked  to 
be  shifted  from  the  snug  vaulto  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  C(»nmittee  to  the 
stormy  arena  of  the  Educaticm  and 
Labor  Committee.  'I  did  so  because  the 
greatest  areas  of  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity before  us  are  in  the  education  of 
our  children  and  all  others  who  need 
education  or  are  needed  by  education. 
My  activities  on  this  committee  have 
been  gratifying  to  me  and,  I  believe, 
meaningful  to  the  people  of  our  district 
and  our  country. 

In  fact,  if  this  Congress  could  be  rated 
by  our  children  and  their  desomdante 
as  it  is  by  our  contemporaries.  I  feel  It 
would  be  accorded  a  superior  grade  for 
its  work  in  education  alone.  Ihls  Is  so 
because  much  of  the  legislation  we 
passed  is  of  far-reaching,  long-range 
effect  that  will  benefit  many  future  gen- 
erations. 
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on  signing  one  of  oiir 


ws  honored  In  that  your 

.'  was  InTlted  to  the  White 

House  for  the  i  Ignlng  of  these  vital  edu- 
cation bills.  T  le  pens  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  three  ( ccaslons  win  be  A^qplayed 
In  our  dtatrtet  oOce  as  a  tribute  to  the 
derotion  of  ouf  people  to  excellence  In 
education. 

has  more  students  en- 
rolled in  aeoonc  ary,  coOege.  and  graduate 
seho^  than^i^  congressional  area  In 
"  '  tea.  It  was  my  pleasure 
^  this  to  the  UJB.  Commis- 
sioner of  Edoe  itlcai.  Hon.  Francis  Kep- 
pel.  durtnff  hit  rlstt  to  taxr  eounty  at  my 
Invitation  dart  rg  the  American  Educa- 
tion Week  pro*  tadmed  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  7.  Kennedy.  To  his  memory, 
because  he  Ihk  that  fecial  grace  of  In- 
telleet  and  de  odon  to  knowledge,  our 
work  In  edoea  Ion  under  his  leadership 
win  stand  aa  ils  most  effective  monu- 
ment. Tlie  lai  t  message  I  heard  from 
him.  during  a  vlstt  to  the  President's 
house,  was  a  w  sh  expressed  In  the  Lln- 
cohi  bedroom  t  lat  we  would  achieve  the 
gains  In  educa  Ion  so  necessary  to  true 
equality  In  op  >ortunlty  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.                1 

A  recital  of  these  gains  will  indicate 
how  weU  we  mn  ceeded  in  our  committee. 

The  SBiber  ]  ducatkm  Facilities  Act  Is 
the  first  genera  college  aid  program  ever 
enacted.  It  p  rovldes  for  loans  and 
grants  for  botl  i  public  and  private  col- 
leges on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.  The 
bin  win  jnowidi  the  funds  for  expansion 
of  otdlege  fad  Ities  so  that  all  institu- 
tions can  expa  id  to  meet  the  new  wave 
of  enroUmmt  1 1thout  raising  tuition  be- 
y(md  reach. 

To  help  stw  ents  meet  tuition  costs 
through  loans,  we  tripled  the  size  of 
student  loan  f  mds  so  that  no  student 
may  be  deniec  access  to  financial  as- 
sistance. An  itudents  in  public  and 
private  coUeges  are  eligible. 

Recognizing  technol(«ical  develop- 
ments and  the  mpact  of  automation,  we 
passed  manpower  development  and 
training  aid  aid  expanded  the  Voca- 
ticmal  Educati<  n  Act. 

These  are  d  esigned  to  hit  at  hard 
core  unemployi  lent  and  the  demand  for 


new  skills  In  a 
nlcal  training 
Is  significant  to 


and  extended 
Blstanee  Act. 


to  rural  areas 


broad  range  from  tech- 
»  practical  nursing.  It 
note  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation iiar  be)  n  a  category  of  Federal 
aid  since  the  Si  oith-Hughes  Act  cmT  1917, 
the  action  of  this  Con- 
_  Its  provisions  into  ca- 
dence with  tod)  ly's  needs. 

We  recognise  1  the  advancing  level  of 

bteracy  and  d*  mand  for  good  reading 

"he  Federal  Library  As- 

ThtU  this  Congress,  the 


benefits  of  this  act  were  available  only 


under  10.000  persons  so 


that  our  own  cities  and  others  were  in- 
eligible. We  struck  down  that  waU  of 
discrimination  against  city  residents  and 
made  equal  benefits  available  to  all. 

The  Health  Professions  Education  Act 
passed  by  this  Congress  wiU  bring  the 
long  and  expensive  training  required  to 
become  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  and  medical  professionals 
within  the  means  of  thousands  of  qual- 
ified students.  Until  we  passed  this  bill 
the  number  of  medical  school  applicants 
was  declining,  from  22,279  in  1950  to 
14,397  in  1960.  One-fourth  of  our  in- 
terns and  residents  were  foreign  medical 
school  graduates.  Existing  medical 
schools  could  not  accommodate  increfised 
numbers  and  the  cost  of  education  for 
careers  in  medicine  and  health  was  be- 
yond average  means.  Now  with  con- 
struction grants  for  both  public  and 
private  medical  schools  and  loans  avail- 
able to  students  of  medicine,  dentistry. 
osteopathy,  et  cetera,  we  are  reversing 
the  scarcity-of -practitioner  trend  in  the 
healing  arts. 

This  entire  report  could  be  devoted  to 
our  gains  in  education  but  to  do  so  would 
be  to  slight  our  progress  in  many  other 
fields.  But  before  leaving  the  subject  of 
education.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
every  bin  we  passed  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  fair  and  equal  treatment  for 
all  students  and  aU  interests  in  educa- 
tion— public  and  private — without  dis- 
crimination. In  considering  every  bill 
that  comes  before  my  committee  I  will 
continue  to  urge  that  the  basic  Ameri- 
can principle  of  equality  in  educational 
assistance  at  every  level  of  government 
must  prevail.  In  general  education,  our 
OI  bill  for  junior  Is  earning  support 
steadily. 

A  complete  recital  of  all  the  measures 
enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  is  beyond 
the  compass  of  this  synopsis  but  I  do 
believe  that  areas  where  we  initiated 
new  or  breakthrough  programs  deserve 
mention. 

c 
MEITTAL    RETARDATION    AND     MENTAL    HEALTH 

For  the  first  time,  acting  on  a  beam  of 
hope  from  enlightened  research,  this 
Congress  met  the  national  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 
Through  grants  to  be  administered 
through  the  States"  public  and  private 
nonprofit  centers  for  research,  clinical 
treatment,  care  and  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded  will  be  provided.  In 
the  words  of  our  late  President  who  was 
personally  devoted  to  this  legislation,  we 
are  now  certain  "that  those  who  have 
felt  the  hand  of  fate  will  not  be  victims 
of  neglect." 

In  the  field  of  mental  health  we  found 
that  the  Nation  is  suffering  from  over- 
crowded and  Inadequate  facilities  for 
the  mentaUy  iU.  Half  the  hospital  beds 
in  the  country  are  occupied  by  mental 
patients  under  the  old  system  of  quaran- 
tining the  patient  rather  than  pursuing 
care  and  treatment.  New  methods  of 
therapy,  rehabilitation,  and  research 
through  community  centers  to  be  cc«i- 
structed,  should  result  in  long-term  sav- 
ings and  restoration  of  hiunan  resources 
under  this  program. 

In  the  entire  field  of  handicaps  we  in- 
creased our  commitment  to  crippled  chil- 
dren and  maternal  health  services,  and 
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in  a  variety  of  other  programs  we  pro- 
vided for  new  treatment,  training  and 
facilities  for  those  impaired  in  vision 
speech  or  hearing. 

I  was  honored  to  be  named  last  month 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bocu-d  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Oallaudet 
CoUege,  the  only  such  coUege  in  the 
world.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  education 
for  the  deaf  in  this  new  capacity. 

THE   CLEAN    AIM   Bill. 

In  November  1953.  New  York  City  suf- 
fered a  temperature  Inversion,  a  lid  of 
warm  air  overlaid  cooler,  heavier  air, 
at  ground  level.  For  10  days  a  stagnant 
pall  trapped  poUutants  and  smog  hung 
over  the  city.  By  the  time  It  blew  out 
to  sea  240  persons  had  died.  With  the 
fumes  of  Increasing  traffic  density  and 
industrial  and  power  production  drift- 
ing across  State  borders,  it  was  high  time 
for  the  Government  to  act  on  air  poUu- 
tion.  I  am  especially  concerned  for  our 
area  by  reason  of  the  imminent  Increase 
in  vehicle  exhaust  fumes  which  wlU  fol- 
low from  the  new  bridge  across  the  nar- 
rows and  its  approaches. 

Now,  by  a  Joint  undertaking  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  win  abate  the 
nuisance  of  respiratory  poisons  which 
cause  chronic  disease  lun^  aggravate 
heart  conditions  as  weU  as  cauEdng  eco- 
nomic damage  of  $11  billion  yearly. 

NATIONAL  DETENSE  AMD  MXICHANT  MARINE 

With  half  of  every  Federal  dollar  in- 
vested in  our  national  security,  we  are 
assured  that  our  defense  is  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  The  words  of  Washington. 
175  years  ago,  are  stiU  vaUd.  "To  be 
prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  peace,"  he  said 
in  his  first  annual  address.  With  Com- 
munist-fed eruptions  freckling  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  cannot  let  down  in  our 
firm  policy  of  preparedness.  This  in- 
cludes a  mix  of  modem  armaments.  In 
specifics,  it  also  means  a  strong  surface 
fleet,  modem  and  weU  maintained,  with 
shipyards  such  as  the  New  Y(»-k  Naval 
Shipyard  modernized  and  up  to  strength 
to  serve  that  fleet.  I  am  pleased  that  our 
entire  New  York  delegation  without 
partisanship  is  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  mission  of  our  shipyard  as 
a  vital  service. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  probe  in 
every  way  for  peaceful  reduction  of  world 
tensions  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
that  the  peril  of  nuclear  war  is  reduced 
and  less  threatening  than  at  any  time 
since  the  weapons  of  ultimate  destruc- 
tion became  operational. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
I  have  a  deep  pergonal  interest  in  the 
growth  of  our  maritime  service.  I  am 
distressed  that  our  los..  of  freight  to  for- 
eign-flag operators  has  reduced  our  share 
of  seaborne  commerce  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  world  market.  I  intend 
to  support  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress to  build  up  a  modem  competitive 
merchant  fleet  built  in  our  domestic 
shipyards  and  manned  by  American 
merchant  sailors  to  gam  a  proper  share 
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of  world  tonnage.  In  the  light  of  the 
fivefold  expansion  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet  now  underway,  we  must 
support  a  building  program  or  yield  our 
traditional  position  of  sea  supremacy. 

RBCREATTON   AlTD   COtrCBITATION 

In  addition  to  my  responsiblhties  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Our  record  In  this  ccm- 
mittee  continues  to  be  one  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  development  of  parks,  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resources,  and  crea- 
ti(xi  of  recreational  opportunities.  The 
land  and  water  consolation  fund  bin  to 
finance  park  and  open  space  area  ac- 
quisition of  underdeveloped  acreage  is 
pending  after  favorable  ctHnmlttee 
action.  It  Is  hopeful  that  we  can  also 
make  progress  on  the  wUdemess  bin  to 
preserve  primitive  areas  for  future 
generations. 

This  year  we  enacted  a  law  to  set  up 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to 
look  to  our  future  needs  and  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  to  see  that 
the  unspoiled  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
our  fish  and  wUdlife  opportunities  are 
not  overrun  with  asphalt. 

In  our  own  State  the  creation  of  a 
national  seashore  at  Fire  Island  has  had 
favorable  hearings  before  my  subcom- 
mittee and  should  be  enacted  during  this 
session. 

GENEBAL 

Since  this  report  Is  meant  only  to  hit 
the  legislative  high  spots.  It  does  not  In- 
corporate the  many  other  Items  of 
garden  variety  leglslatioQ  on  which  the 
CongresB  has  acted,  such  as  eqiial  pay  for 
women,  privately  bunt  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  mlUtary  pay  raise,  et  cetera. 
Each  of  theae  was  a  gain  which  we  pro- 
duced after  extended  study  donon- 
strated  clear  and  definite  needs  and 
Federal  re^wnslbUlty. 

Among  others,  our  attentlcm  Is  now 
concentrated  on  such  problems  as  that 
of  the  aging,  treated  In  the  Carey- 
Fogarty  bUl,  the  "Older  Americans  Act," 
which  has  been  voted  favoraUy  In  our 
suboommlttee.  This  Is  not  to  be  ooa- 
f used  with  ho^ltal  care  for  the  aging  on 
whltdi  we  are  continuing  hearings  to  try 
and  reach  a  solution  worthy  of  broad 
support  In  any  solution  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  present  health  standards 
which  the  medical  prolessicm  has  made 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

NEW  DISTRICT  OmcX 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  activities 
here  In  the  Capitol,  I  am  oicouraged 
that  so  many  of  our  residents  have  seen 
fit  to  write  on  Federal  matters  of  Interest. 
Nothing  Is  more  Inspiring  to  a  Repre- 
sentative than  to  have  an  Interested 
electtMnte,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  ex- 
tended seeskHi  of  Congress  needed  to 
cope  with  the  complex  of  natlcmal  prob- 
lems has  reduced  the  time  that  I  am  aUe 
to  spend  In  our  district  In  personal  dis- 
cussion with  our  residents. 

To  offset  this  and  to  provide  close  con- 
tact with  my  constituents  and  to  m^kf  It 
convenient  for  people  ot  our  district  to 
present  their  needs  and  problems  I  open- 
ed a  new  district  of&ce  centrally  located 
at  7718  Fourth  Avenue. 


lUs  office  is  staffed  by  competent 
assistants  throughout  the  we^  and  you 
can  contact  us  at  any  time  by  «^n«ng 
Terrace  9-2300.  I  am  gratified  t^^ 
through  our  district  offices  we  have 
handled  many  hundreds  of  requests  such 
as  Information  for  schocri  papers,  ex- 
planation of  Presidential  succession.  Job 
opportunities  In  Federal  service,  and  Just 
plain  complaints,  which  I  welcome  as  a 
sign  of  healthy  diversity. 

I  shaU  continue  to  be  present  in  our 
district  office  every  Saturday  moming 
whMi  legislative  duties  permit  as  I  have 
been  for  the  last  3  years.  I  exte^  a 
cordial  invitation  to  any  of  our  residents, 
regardless  of  age.  origin,  or  party  aflUi- 
ation.  to  visit  with  me  at  my  Washln^^ton 
or  Brooklyn  offices  from  Monday  through 
Saturday.  There  are  so  many  national 
problems  I  would  like  to  solve  with  you 
and  so  Uttle  I  can  do  without  you. 

In  closing,  It  Is  my  hope  that  before 
the  adjoiu-nment  sine  die  of  the  88th 
CMigress  we  can  strive  together  without 
psirtlsanship  or  prejudice  to  move  toward 
the  high  destiny  which  Lies  ahead  for 
this  great  Natloti  In  order  that  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  Jc^m  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  wUl  be  realized.  We  have  made 
a  good  beginning  and  I  wiU  do  my  best 
to  continue. 


A  Comi^etc  HUaomcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   MOETB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Times,  an  outstanding  news- 
PAper  of  Shelby.  N.C.,  In  the  edition  of 
February  18,  1964.  edltorlaUzed  on  the 
subject  of  the  clvU  rights  bUl.  This  edi- 
torial Is  very  wril  writtwi  and  I  beUeve 
win  be  of  Interest  to  our  coneagues. 

I  request  the  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Appendix  of 
today's  Record. 

A    COKPLXTK   MlSNOlC^ 

We  agree  with  Ccmgreumaii  Basil  Whit- 
ENE«  that  all  nine  sectlonB  of  tbe  civil  rights 
bUl  aerre  as  a  device  to  broaden  Federal 
power  and  are  unoonstltutlcHiaL  There  la 
Indeed  no  more  complete  misnomer  than  the 
ao-caUed  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  IMS  which  Is 
belligerently  uncivil  and  destroys  rights  of 
all  rather  than  protecting  the  rights  of  any. 

WhUe.  merdfuUy.  it  was  not  passed  in 
IMS.  Congreas  is  being  pressed  now  for  pas- 
sage of  a  revised  version  that  U  not  "watered 
down"  but  more  drastic  and  more  sweeping 
than  the  original.  The  measure  in  all  truth 
oouM  bj  renamed  tbe  "socialists'  omnibUB 
blU  of  1968." 

Its  concerns  for  "discrimination,**  "race," 
and  "rellgloa''— none  of  which  terms  is  de- 
fined to  the  bill — is  a  cover  for  an  unprece- 
dented power  grab  by  the  Executive,  revealed 
In  BU(di  language  as:  "The  President  is  an- 
thorlaed  to  take  such  aetlon  as  may  be 
appropriate"  and:  "Bach  Federal  departmsnt 
and  agency  •  •  •  shall  take  aetlOB  to  tf- 
fectuata.-  TlUe  VI,  if  yoa  read  it  eanftilly, 
reveals  the  aiOO-billloa  blackjack  that  to  to 
be  swimg  ovAr  the  heads  of  all  *  *  •  to 
belabor  all  races  and  all  creeds. 


A  minority  rep<n^  filed  by  Congressman 
Whitxm^  along  with  five  other  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Commlttsa.  Bepresent- 
aUves  WauB.  ramax&rm,  Ttjoc.  Ashmobc, 
and  DowBT.  all  at  them  Deinocrats.  aU  erf 
them  lawyers,  and  all  espcrts  on  this  type 
of  leglslatlosi.  declares  flatly  that  the  bm  is 
unconstitutional  and  points  out  that  it 
"vests  almost  unlimited  authority  In  the 
President  and  his  appomtees  to  do  whatever 
they  destre." 

It  reminded  them,  they  said,  of  the  words 
of  George  Washington:  "Oovemment  is  not 
reason.  It  is  not  eloquence — It  is  force.  Like 
fire,  it  is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful 
master." 

In  conclusion,  these  lawmakers  said:  "In 
aU  the  years  Congress  has  pondered  the 
equlUes  of  civil  rights  legislatton.  no  com- 
mittee has  ever  suggested  for  the  Executive 
such  totality  ot  power  as  Is  f^mbodled  ia  this 
package  of  legislation.  Orant  it.  and  our 
fireball  of  liberty  will  spin  into  «<«»-fc-«rtt. 
suffocate.  For  our  Bepublie  cannot  Uve 
without  breath  and  breath  of  our  RepubUc 
Is  personal  liberty  and  personal  responsi- 
bility." 

We  shudder  to  think  that  this  "totaUty  of 
power"  WiU  be  granted  unless  those  who  rec- 
ognize the  pertl  can  offset  the  pressure  of 
the  nUsgukled  and  the  ambitious. 

If  you  chertah  Uberty  and  the  right  <a 
free  choice  on  which  AiMrlcaa  achievement 
!■  based,  write  your  Sanators  and  tell  them 
why  It  is  necessary  that  they  vote  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196a. 


The  Fed's  First  Half-CeBtvy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KXW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Fetmuury  29. 19$4 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  f oUowlng  article  from  the  December 
1963,  issue  of  Banking,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Banking  Association, 
which  contains  a  transcript  of  a  panel 
discussion  marking  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

Tfye  panel  participants  were  W.  Ran- 
dolph Burgess.  Chalnnan  of  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association,  former  Ambassador 
to  NATO  and  former  President  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association;  Chester 
Morrin,  former  Secretary  and  Specdal 
Adviser  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
Matt  S.  Ssymczak,  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  presently  lec- 
turing at  Georgetown  University  and  as- 
sociated with  C.  J.  Devine  L  Co.;  John 
K.  McKee,  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve; 
and  Herbert  Brattler,  Washington  cor- 
resp<mdent  for  Banking  magazine. 

The  article  f  onows : 

THa  TtBtTm  FnsT  HAi.r  Ckntost 

(Nora. — Tb  observe  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  banking's  Wash- 
IngtoD  oorrespoudent.  Herbert  Bratter.  dls- 
oossed  informally  its  past,  present,  and  future 
with  four  men  wito  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  It.  Tbe  recorded  discussion  was 
DMesMiUy  limited  and  wau»  minor  deletloos 
wen  made  la  tttto  traaAcr^t.) 

ICr.  BaaiTM.  December  1003  marks  the 
SOtii  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
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Ur.  BuBoass.  I  mean  it  really  wax  very 
much  as  we  understand  the  term  today,  but 
the  term  is  a  bit  mUtearttng  because  "cen- 
tral bank"  means  to  some  people  a  single  in- 
stitution: whereas,  when  we  adopted  the  Sys- 
tem there  were  \2  Federal  Reeerve  banks. 
But  in  thoee  days,  what  we  adopted  under 
Hamilton's  leadership  and  then  later  in  1818 
was  a  single  central  bank  which  seryecl  the 
OoT«iiinent. 

That  ran  Into  political  trouble  and  in  ISSfl 
it  was  abolished  xinder  Preeldent  Jackson. 
Then  fca*  78  years  we  tried  to  nin  a  great 
country  without  any  central  banking  system, 
and  with  pretty  sad  reeults.  We  bad  periodic 
money,  panics,  we  had  lack  of  stability  and 
lack  of  confidence  and,  in  the  ClTll  War.  we 
had  to  go  off  specie  payments  for  a  while. 

In  a  way,  we  were  dependent  upon  Lon- 
don and  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Because, 
having  no  central  banking  system  of  our  own. 
additions  to  our  supply  of  money  had  to  oome 
from  London.  We  were  a  great  country, 
dependent  upon  the  money  market  of  an- 
other country. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  early  In  this  one,  there  was  tremendous 
agitation  for  a  central  hanvtng  system,  and 
the  Federal  Reeerve  System  was  the  result. 
It  supplied  lis  for  the  first  time  in  78  years 
with  a  good,  sotind  central  banking  system. 

Now,  broadly,  and  before  we  start  dis- 
ciisslng  details,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
60  years  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have 
marked  the  greatest  period  of  industrial  and 
business  expansion  and  social  growth  that 
the  world  has  ev^  seen.  The  United  States 
has  really  put  on  a  demonstration,  and  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System  has  been  there  to 
furnish  the  flnanrlal  sinews  needed  to  bring 
about  this  enormous  progress. 

no's  KAKLT  RXSToar 

Mr.  BsArm.  I  think  It  would  be  interest- 
ing If  we  heard  from  Mr.  MorrlU,  because, 
not  only  was  he  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  many  years,  but  he  has  done  con- 
siderable research  into  Its  early  history. 

During  the  past  50  years,  hasnt  the  Fed 
had  to  meet  many  unforeseen  emergencies? 
II  eo,  would  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
early  history? 

Mr.  Mossn  i..  In  retrospect,  it  seems  to  me 
the*  the  years  from  tbe  organisation  of  the 
Fedwal  Reeerve  Board  tn  1914  to  lU  reorga- 
nisation in  1988  covered  tbe  period  in  which 
the  Federal  Reeerve  System  learned  to  swim. 
Ordinarily,  we  use  "System"  in  a  limited 
sense,  meaning  primarily  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Board  and  the  la  Federal  Reeerve  banks.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  commercial  b«LnXs  repre- 
senting 84  percent  of  the  deposlte  of  aU  such 
banks  are  also,  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 
members  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  System. 

When  the  Reeerve  banks  opened  their  doors 
in  1014.  in  makeehin  quarters,  war  had  be- 
g\in  in  Europe  but  bad  not  yet  become  the 
World  War  with  tbe  United  States  as  a  par- 
ticipant. During  the  intervening  period,  be- 
fore the  United  Statee  declared  war.  organi- 
sation problems  were  dominant  and  the 
neceesity  for  detarmlnaUon  of  national  credit 
or  monetary  poUclee  did  not  seem  to  be 
preesing.  The  reduction  of  statutory  bank 
reeerve  reqxilrements  had  eased  the  credit 
situation.  But  with  this  Oovemment's  dec- 
laration of  war  \xx  1917  came  the  first  great 
problem  of  Treasury  financing  confronted  by 
the  System.  It  was  met  by  liberal  discount- 
ing for  member  banks  and  preferenUal  treat- 
ment of  Qovemment  securities.  Commercial 
banks  were  enabled  not  only  to  make  rub- 
•feantlal  loans  on  Oorcmment  securities,  but 
also  to  accumulate  large  investments  of  their 
own.  Senator  Carter  Glass  expressed  the 
ofilnlon  "that  the  World  War  could  not  have 
been  financed  tmt  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.- 

Qn  the  other  hand,  the  reeulUng  creation 
of  a  greatly  Increased  supply  of  money  to- 


gether with  consumer  demands  brought 
about  inflationary  developments.  Credit  ex- 
pansion was  rapid,  pricee  douMed,  and  gold 
reserves  decreased.  Government  expend! - 
tiues  did  not  decline  immediately.  The 
Treasury  needed  to  float  additional  securi- 
ties, and  it  was  opposed  for  the  time  being 
to  credit  restraints  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  In  1910  the  System  warned  mem- 
ber banks  against  the  consequences  of  such 
developments  and.  in  accordance  with  tra- 
dlUonal  central  banking  pMuctlce.  discount 
rates  were  raised  to  exercise  some  restraint 
upon  the  increasing  demands  for  credit 
which,  however,  continued  until  mld-1820 
when  prices  collapsed,  particularly  for  agri- 
cultural products.  An  InveatlgaUon  was 
launched  by  Congrees.  and  the  oommlsslon 
created  for  this  purpose  decided  as  one  of  Its 
conolxislons  that  the  Board  and  the  Reeerve 
banks  were  not  responsible  for  the  deflation. 

The  19a0'8  saw  the  closing  of  many  smaller 
banks,  particularly  in  agricultural  commu- 
nities, but  also  saw  improving  indiistrlal 
conditions  after  the  relatively  shcH^  depres- 
sion, and  a  substantial  decrease  in  demands 
upon  the  Reeerve  banks  for  discounts  took 
place.  Even  so  there  were  fluctuations,  and 
operations  by  the  Reserve  banks  in  the  Gov- 
ernment securltlee  market  taught  the  system 
that  under  coordination  they  had  the  qual- 
ity of  a  major  instmment  of  credit  policy. 

Also  in  this  period,  through  the  initiative 
of  the  New  York  Reeerve  Bank,  strong  and 
enduring  correspondent  relations  were  es- 
tablished with  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  other  European  central 
banks.  These  arrangements  have  been  of 
grreat  Importance  in  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment by  the  UiUted  Statee  of  world  leader- 
ship in  finance. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  twenties  there 
was  building  up  an  economic  situation  which 
resulted  in  the  stock  market  crash  of  1920 
and  the  American  share  in  the  depression  of 
tbe  thirties.  When  the  q>eculatlve  situa- 
tion became  apparent  through  rapidly  rising 
security  prices  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
bajik  credit  to  finance  security  operations, 
the  Reserve  banks  attempted  to  deal  with  it 
through  advances  in  discount  rates,  and  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Board  through  public  warn- 
ings. After  the  collapse,  discoimt  rates  were 
reduced  and  purchases  of  Government  se- 
ciirlties  were  made  by  the  Reeerve  banks  to 
ease  the  banking  situation. 

The  ability  of  the  system  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  situation  was  hampered, 
however,  by  legal  reetrietlons  upon  the  dis- 
counting powers  of  the  Reeerve  banks  and 
on  the  collateral  that  oould  be  used  to 
seciire  Federal  Reeerve  notes  until  1032. 
when  the  Congrees  authorised  the  use  of 
Goverrunent  securltlee  as  collateral  for  the 
notes  and  somewhat  relaxed  the  discounting 
restrlcUons.  The  Reserve  banks  were  thus 
enabled  to  buy  Government  securities  in 
greater  volume  and  to  increase  the  reserves 
of  the  bcmklng  system. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  was 
attempting  through  other  means  outside  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  deal  with  the  de- 
pression problem:  but  with  the  incoming 
change  of  administration  in  1933  tbe  so- 
called  hanking  holiday  seemed  inevitable 
and  unprecedented  actions  were  taken.  The 
other  participants  in  this  discussion  doubt- 
less will  have  something  to  say  about  these 
developments. 

Since  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  that 
it  seems  that  during  this  earlier  period  the 
Reserve  System  was  learning  to  swim,  it 
seems  fair  also  to  add  something  about  Its 
accomplishments.  The  System  supplied 
currency  meeUng  all  legitimate  needs:  han- 
dled successfully  the  financing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  wartime;  brought  about  co- 
ordinated open  market  operations  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  as  a  major  instrument  for 
effecting  monetary  policy;  developed  an  ap- 
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preclatlon  of  the  underiylng  fact  that  re- 
quirements respecting  bank  reserves  were 
not  merely  for  reasons  of  safety  but  were 
really  a  means  of  influencing  credit  condi- 
tions; facilitated  more  nearly  imiform  lend- 
ing rates  throughout  the  country;  through 
par  collection  of  checks  and  the  Interdls- 
trict  settlement  fund  and  otherwise,  tre- 
mendously Improved  and  lowered  the  cost 
of  transferring  money  nationwide  and  inter- 
nationally; through  the  development  of  its 
research  staff  established  the  foundation  for 
reliable  and  respected  information  and  data 
on  financial  and  business  conditions-  par- 
ticipated In  the  development  of  means  of 
stabilizing  the  extension  of  credit  for  pur- 
chasing and  carrying  listed  securtUes;  and 
rendered  many  necessary  services  to  the 
Oovernment  without  charge  or  very  modest 
charges.  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Reserve 
banks,  although  they  were  not  operated  for 
profit,  were  met  without  the  necessity  of 
Government  capital,  loans,  or  other  public 
financing. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1913  it  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Reserve  bank  charters  were  to  run  for  20 
years.  But  such  was  the  change  of  political 
climate  that,  unlike  the  First  and  Second 
Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  with  very 
little  debate,  tbe  charters  of  the  12  Reserve 
banks  were  extended  without  limit  before 
the  20-year  period  expired. 

Mr.  BaATTXE.  Well,  Mr.  MorrUl.  you  have 
brought  us  now  to  the  period  of  the  1930's 
and  the  great  changes  that  were  made  by 
the  Congress.  Governor  Szymczak,  that  was 
exacUy  the  'Ime  when  you  came  to  the 
Board,  and  I  wonder  If  you  would  discuss 
some  of  the  big  changes  that  were  made  dur- 
ing the  thirties,  particularly  those  that  you 
witnessed. 

EMEXGENCT  LAWS  OF    1930'S 

Mr.  SzTMCZAK.  When  I  came  to  the  Board 
In  1933,  some  of  the  legislation  was  already 
passed  by  Congress,  becavise  an  emergency 
developed  that  required  quick  action  by  tbe 
legislative  authority  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  function,  with  the  Intent 
of  having  an  Infiuence  on  business  and  in- 
dustry, through  the  credit  situation  In  the 
country. 

So.  therefore,  in  the  thirties— I  believe  It 
was  In  May  1933— Congress  passed  emer- 
gency  legislation  enabling  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  under  an  emergency,  to  Increase 
or  decrease  reserve  requirements  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  with  a  minimum  vote  of  five  of 
the  then  seven  Board  members.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  used  because  it  became  evi- 
dent that,  should  the  Board  declare  an  emer- 
gency In  order  to  Increase  or  decrease  re- 
serve requirements.  It  would  add  to  rather 
than  take  away  from  the  emergency  in  the 
economy  and  in  the  money  market.  It  was 
not  a  good  Instrument  of  monetary  policy 

However,  the  Banking  Act  of  1936  supple- 
mented the  legislation  on  reserve  requlre- 
menu  by  giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
IKJwer  to  Increase  or  decrease  reserve  require- 
ments up  to  twice  the  statutory  minimum. 
At  that  time  the  statuory  minimum  was  13 
percent  for  demand  deposits  of  central  re- 
serve city  banks,  10  percent  for  reserve  city 
banks,  and  7  percent  for  country  banks  On 
time  and  savings  deposits  the  Board  was 
given  the  power  to  double  the  statutory 
minimum,  which  was  3  percent. 

Because  of  a  huge  increase  In  bank  re- 
serves, with  infiationary  threats,  the  Board 
used  this  Instrument  of  monetary  policy 
even  though,  at  that  time,  it  had  no  experi- 
ence In  the  use  of  an  instrument  that  was 
so  blunt.  It  affected  all  member  banks  no 
matter  what  their  position  In  loans  and  in- 
vestments and  in  their  reserves.  The  Board 
used  It  twice  on  the  upside  and  once  on  the 
downside  during  this  early  period. 

Then,  of  course,  there  developed  in  1033  a 
new  organization  In  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
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was  based  upon  an  agreement  among  the 
preeidents,  then  called  the  "governors."  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  which  de- 
veloped later,  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1936 
into  an  C^n  Market  Committee.  However' 
it  began  through  the  original  authority  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

In  the  Banking  Act  of  1936.  the  Open  Mar- 
ket C<»nmittee  was  to  consist  of  the  seven 
appointed  Board  members.  Under  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935.  the  two  ex  officio  mem- 
bers (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  of  Currency)  were  no  longer 
members  of  the  Board  and  Instead  of  five 
appointive  members  of  the  Board  the  legis- 
lation authorized  the  seven  appointive  mem- 
bers  plus  five  presidents  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  '^"oi 

■niis  was  further  changed  a  llttie  later  so 
that,  instead  of  a  rotation  of  all  the  presl- 
dents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  became  a  continuing  member  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee,  inasmuch  as  the 
New  York  bank  was  located  in  the  money 
and  the  capital  markets  and  inasmuch  as  the 
New  York  bank  was  and  continued  to  be 
agent  of  the  Open  Market  Committee. 

AK  INTEGRATED  STSTEM 

A  real  System  developed  then,  in  my  ooln- 
lon.  because  the  presidents,  all  of  them  at 
one  time  w  another,  worked  together  with 
the  Federaa  Reserve  Board  in  the  menetery 

fhi  «.J^°  ^S**""  ^^  "'*"  »  separatten  of 
the  Federal  Reeerve  banks  and  the  Board  of 
Governors,  but  rather  there  was  a  system 
for  formulation  and  operatien,  net  enlv  to 
open  market  pallcy  wWch  was  very  imbor- 
tant;  but  also  at  Uiese  meetings  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee  tiiere  could  be  and 
there  were  discussed  tiie  economy,  the  credit 
situation  and  the  use  Of  other  tostnWts 
of  monetary  poUcy,  such  as  reserve  require- 
mentB  uid  discount  rates  which,  ac^ixling 
to  the  Banking  Act  of  1936.  had  to  be  ^ 

3"T^  'V'^  '"'*^  ^*  '^^y^  ^'y  *^e  directors 
m.t^  ♦  *^*i**  ^**^"*  ''^^  ">d  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  in  Washington  for  apT 
proval  or  disapproval,  for  review  and  deS- 
mlnatlon.  Cooperation,  therefore,  on  res^e 
hT2!J5T''°**'  °P*^  °^'^«*  operatiomTa^J 
ti^^*.™^  °^"  *^«  ''^^  System  pS-- 
Mcipate  in  effectuating  monetary  policyin 
the  interest  of  the  economy 

f>,7^l"^°^''-  *^'  ^^°'^^  situation  created  by 
this  System  cooperation  enabled  the  Board 
members  to  understand  what  was  going  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  oSJ  b? 
their  own  direct  contacte  and  knowledge,  but 
also  from  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  they  attended  the  meeting 
It  also  enabled  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
cooperate  wUh  the  Board  in  Washington  bj 
?hi  1°/^""  meetings  of  new  directors  (rf 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Every  nw 
Rector  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  now^onSI 
to  Washington  for  about  a  day  or  two.  ^m^ 
this  constant  contact  there  is  no  separation 
of  Washington  from  the  rest  of  tiie  ^iT 
but  there  is  a  unified  System  approach  to  the 
whole  country— and  its  economy 

Also,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council— con- 
sisting of  12  bankers  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banta^-*rSs 
to  the  Board  in  Waehington  not  only  the 
views  of  these  bankers,  but  also  the  knowl- 
edge  they  obtain  in  their  particular  parts  of 
the  country.  *^^  " 

And  the  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  of 
the   Federal    Reserve   banks,    who   are    ao- 

£?!S*!?  ^J  **"•  ®°^  °'  Oovernors,  nuSt 
with  the  Board  at  least  once  a  year. 

Mr.  BaATTi^.  Do  you  believe  thoee  contacts 
are  Important? 

IMPOaXANT  OONTUBUnONS    ' 

Mr.  SzTMczAK.  I  think,  from  my  experi- 
ence, they  are  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion that  the  System  has  made  over  the  years 
to  consolidate  its  manpower  and  know-how  In 
the  money  »nd  credtt  field  to  serve  the  pubtle 
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interest.  There  Is  not  a  separation  between 
the  private  hanking  interests  and  the  public 
Interert,  as  personifled  by  the  Government  in 
Washington.  These  two  beoome  one— the 
public  Interest.  That  Lb  a  very  vital  thing.  In 
my  opinion,  becatise  economic  and  money  and 
credit  poUcy  must  have  a  national  approach 
to  the  whole  economy,  not  merely  i>arts  of  it 

Mr.  MoaaiLL.  In  saying  they  beoome  one! 
however,  you  dont  mean  to  imply  they  al- 
ways agree? 

Mr.  SZTMCZAK.  No,  there  is  disagreement 
not  only  among  the  preeidents  who  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Open  Market  OOnmilttee 
but  there  is  also  disagreement  among  the 
board  members  who  are  on  the  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  that  is  as  it  shoiUd  be 

It  is  also  anportant  to  note  here  that  in  the 
Banking  Act  of  1936  there  Is  a  provision  for 
an  annual  report  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
to  Congress  on  tbe  monetary  p<^lcy  questions 

T}^1  "^®'  "^**  "^  '^Po**  «*ow8  how  the 
Individual  members  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  voted  and  why.  This  alsa  in- 
forms  the  puWlc.  ^^ 

There  are  other  matters  that  are  important 
m  my  opinion.  For  Instance,  the  orlginai 
open  market  c^jerations  started  by  each  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  bank  buying  or  selling  to  meet 
Ite  own  requirements;  to  earn  its  Uvlng  One 
of  the  original  puiposes  of  those  open  market 
operations  was  not  only  to  meet  the  situation 
but  also  to  get  revenue  by  which  to  operate 

ISx.  Moaaiii.  it  might  be  commented  in 
that  connection  that  the  freedom  of  any  bank 
topartlclpate or  n0t  participate  continued  on 
down  untU  the  Banking  Act  of  1986 

Mr.  SZTMCZAK.  Yea.  In  this  connection 
there  were  sev^ul  developments.     The  flmt 

l^^T  =  *  TOluntary  agreement  among  the 
f^^  Reserve  banks  to  get  together  {^d^ 
the  direction  of  tiie  Chaliiiairwho  W^tol 
B^'^'^.^'t.'*"  New^^^rSder^  SLS^: 
Bank.  And  there  were  in  this  voluntary  com- 
Sff^^'  ''*"'  banks-New  York.  PhJladel- 
Ul^h'  ^°^h  *^  Chicago.  Later  on.  Cleve- 
land was  added  to  the  first  four,  making  five 
th^Ao  ^-  I»  1««8  the  important  thing 
^otlS^PP*''***  "^  "^«  '^•'"^  R«»erve  Board 
r^^i.?  "~l""o^  Which  recognised  this 
Committee  and  its  relation  to  the  Bom5 
and  specified  what  it  considered  shouSTbe 
the  objectives  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
^^S^^^  I  C°™™l*t«»  'or  the  first  time  a 
kind  of  a  System  status.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  ti»  steps  that  you  outlined  to 
^ke  tills  tiling  into  one  organ  for  the  whole 

10*?""  ^"•',^^-  Tliat  l»  right.  You  see.  the 
12  heads  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were 
or^nized  under  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  that  Board  had 
the  pow*  of  approval  or  disapproval.  If  a 
bank  did  not  want  to  Join  in  tiie  buying  or 
selling  of  securitiee  in  the  open  market  it 
had  to  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Open  Jtor- 

?^i  S!!r"*,*^  *°'*  ^^^^^^  the  Chalnnan  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


EvoLtmoN  or  ths  open  makxet  ooMMirrxE 
Mr.  MoaaiLL.  It  is  fair  to  comment  at  this 

realized  that  open  market  operations  had 
an  effect  upon  tiie  reserves  of  member  banks 

«^  "^f^Z  '°"°''^  «»•  ort«ln*l  organlza- 
tion  of  this  group  of  presidents.  Fw  ex- 
ample,  some  Reserve  banks  discovered  that 
when  they  bought  Government  securities 
tiieir  discounts  were  retired,  and  vice  versa. 
Mr.  SZTMCZAK.  Yes.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  tot  the  development  which  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  New  York  Federal  Reeerve 
Bank.  It  was  evident  that  member  banks 
borrowed  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  wben 
they  had  to  meet  the  situation  in  which 
they  had  no  reserves.  Therefore,  when  the 
System  operated  to  provide  them  reserves  by 
buyhig  Qovenmient  securities,  the  member 
banks  reduced  their  borrowing  at  the  PMeral 
Reserve  banks,     in  the  original,  of  course, 
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what  some  of  the  central  banks  in  other 
oountrlee  have.  They  have  so  many  repre- 
sentatlvee  ta  dlf  vent  Interests,  each  tepre- 
sentlng  his  own  Intansts.  that  they  cannot 
oome  to  a  decision.  A  Board  member  must 
repreeent  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BsATrza.  Would  you  tell  us,  Oovemor 
McKee.  something  about  other  changee  that 
were  enacted  in  the  thlrtlee  and  forties, 
such  aa  control  over  the  stock-market  mar- 
gins, consumw  crsdlt.  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  MtKks  From  the  experience  gained 
from  the  grea't  depreeslon.  Congrees.  >fter 
extensive  hearings,  paased  the  acts  of  1833. 
1034.  and  1936  that  created  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insaranee  CorporatloQ,  the  Securltlee 
and  Kxchange  Commission,  and  gave  statu- 
tory recognition  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Open  Market  Committee.  These  acts 
did  much  to  restore  confidence  and  create 
sound  poUclee  for  the  future  regarding  credit 
and  economic  stablllzaUon. 

While  the  authority  granted  under  the 
acts  ot  1933  and  1936  presented  the  problem 
of  many  new  regiUatlons  to  be  Issued,  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System  Issued  such  regula- 
tions ^ter  exhaxistlve  hearings  were  held 
with  Intereeted  partiee. 

From  1936  untU  1941  the  economy  moved 
incycles  of  reasonable  limits  and  when  acUon 
seemed  necessary,  appropriate  action  was 
taken  to  relieve  or  correct  extreme  situa- 
tions. Op«i  market  operations  appeared  to 
be  the  better  control  over  credit,  and  mar- 
gin requirements  over  speculation. 

By  1941,  consumer  credit  total  outstand- 
Inghad  increased  considerably  since  the  de- 
pression and  had  branched  out  Into  many 
commodities  beeldes  automobiles.  Things 
to  buy  became  somewhat  scarce  In  some 
lines  and  the  price  structure  was  rising 
Under  authority  given  by  Presidential  order, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boaxd  Issued  regulation 
W  In  1942. 

You  will  remember  the  defense  savings 
bonds  that  were  put  out  before  we  entered 
World  War  II.  The  System  adopted  payroll 
deduction  plans  that  were  very  successful 
and  were  also  adopted  throughout  Govern - 
ment,  banks,  and  Industry.  The  handling 
ot  war  savings  bonds  developed  during  1942 
into  one  of  the  largest  single  operations  of 
the  Reeerve  System  since  Its  establishment. 
The  bonds  sold  In  this  fashion  eliminated 
some  of  the  pressure  on  the  price  structure 
during  World  War  n.  and  resulted  In  a  huge 
buying  power  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

By  April  1943  the  armed  services  had  to 
advance  funds  In  order  to  get  contractors  to 
accept  orders  for  material.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vances were  to  be  used  for  plant  expansion 
and  machine  tools.  This  method  put  an 
added  strain  on  the  Treasury  and  had  the 
effect  of  Inflating  deposits. 

About  that  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  acting  under  Presidential  authority. 
Issued  Its  regulation  V  for  the  guidance  of 
^deral  Reeerve  banks  In  handling  guar- 
antiee of  loans  to  contractors  which  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission 
considered  essential  to  the  proeecutlon  of 
the  war.  If  a  lending  Institution  would 
make  a  loan  by  advancing  Its  funds,  the 
armed  services  or  the  Conunlsslon  would 
guarantee  the  lending  Institution  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  locm.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  acte<^  as  fiscal  agents  for 
these  three  services. 

This  program  was  most  successful  Loans 
and  eommltments  were  made  as  high  as  a 
billion  dcyUars  and  as  low  as  tl.OOO. 

Commitment  fees  collected  by  the  armed 
aervlcee  and  the  Cbnmilsslon  for  their  guar- 
anties prdlluced  Income  sufficient  to  pay  all 
loesee  on  loans  and  left  a  sizable  surplus  to 
the  Government  from  this  operation. 

The  Federal  Reeerve  System  during  50 
yeara  has  lieen  amended  many  times  and 
its  responsibimiss  raatarlaUy  Increased  As 
fiscal  agent  for  th*  Oovemment  It  should 
rate  aa  high  aa  any  central   |ymk   In   the 
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world.  For  the  members  of  the  System  it 
might  be  considered  a  standby  In  case  of 
need,  and  It  has  assisted  oommetce  and 
Industry  materially  over  this  period  or  so 
years  In  making  and  reeeivii^i  payment* 
through  Ito  check  collection  system. 
aauinows  wrra  tbsasubt 

Mr  Bbattzs.  Relations  between  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have 
always  been  a  subject  of  active  interest.  I 
would  like  to  hear  aome  discussion  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  or  any  as- 
pects that  have  not  changed  In  those  relfi- 
tlonshlpe  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Buaossa.  WeU.  historically,  of  course 
before  the  Federal  Reeerve  System  came  In, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  top 
financial  officer  of  the  Oovemment  was  usu- 
ally the  one  who  had  to  lnterven<»  in  the 
markets — make  deposits  In  gold  or  some 
other  action,  whenever  things  got  seriously 
bad. 

With  the  creation  of  a  new  financial 
agency  there  was  bound  to  be  a  problem  as 
to  the  relationship  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Reserve  System. 

This  Is  not  true  Just  In  the  United  States 
This  Is  true  all  over  the  world.  In  some 
countries  the  central  bank  is  dominated  by 
the  treasury.  In  some  It  has  somewhat 
greater  freedom.  And  during  the  life  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  this  conflict  had 
to  be  resolved  one  way  or  another. 

The  first  Federal  Reserve  Act  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  a  dominat- 
ing position,  and  It  had  also  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  who  Is  one  of  the  assistants 
of  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

It  U  very  Interesting,  txx),  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  offices  In  the  Treasury 
Building  Just  down  the  hall  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  What  developed  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  TreMury  did  not 
ordinarily  oome  to  meetings  of  the  Board, 
but  whenever  there  was  a  really  Important 
Issue  he  would  oome  In,  and  people  thought 
he  Just  told  them  what  to  do — and  there 
was  a  lot  In  It.  People  saw,  over  a  period 
that  there  wae  a  conflict  of  mtereet. 

BIGGEST   BOaSOWKB 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  the  big- 
gest tKSTower  in  the  country.  He  borrows 
more  money  than  anybody  else  v^  U  te  In- 
consistent to  have  him  also  sitting  on  the 
Board  which  decides  what  the  interest  rates 
are  to  be  and  what  ia  the  best  for  the  country 
in  terms  of  monetary  policy. 

So  Oiere  was  a  huge  debate  about  this  In 
1933  and  In  1935.  when  we  were  picking  up 
the  plecea  after  the  depression,  and  during 
oonalderatlon  of  the  leglsUutton  that  Mr. 
Szymczak  has  referred  to.  Aa  the  result  of 
this  discussion  the  act  was  changed  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller were  no  longer  menritwrs  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Now.  do  they  work  together?  Well,  of 
coiu-se  they  work  together.  They  have  to 
work  together.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  now  consults  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  before  he  issues  any  securltlee. 
The  Federal  Reserve  people  always  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before 
they  make  any  major  moves. 

Beyond  that,  some  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Elsenhower  was  President  and  Mr.  Anderson 
waa  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey before  that,  there  were  always  regular 
meetings  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  Board  and  the  Secntary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Kconomft  Advisers.  Very  often  they  met 
with  the  President. 

When  I  was  In  the  Treasury,  every  Monday 
Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem, would  come  over  to  l\uich  and  usually 
Arthur  Bums,  of  the  Council  of  Bconomlc 
Advisers,  was  there;   and  every  Wednesday 


the  Treasury  staff  would  go  over  to  the  Board 
for  lunch. 

Mr.  SanricczAK.  On  Monday  the  Chairman 
goes  to  the  Treasury  and  on  Wednesday  the 
Treasury  goes  to  the  Board  of  Oovemora. 
This  has  been  true  for  a  very  long  time. 
SXPAKATX    ruNcnoNS 

Mr.  BrracKss.  But  the  Important  thing  ts 
that,  while  they  worked  together.  It  was 
clearly  recognized  that  they  had  two  differ- 
ent functions.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  System  has  to  make  up  Its  own 
mind  about  its  own  p>ollcy  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  good  of  the  country,  and  the 
Treasury  has  to  operate  In  a  separate  cc«n- 
partment. 

Mr.  SzTMCZAK.  There  is  another  Item: 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  fiscal  agents 
of  the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  every  time 
the  Treasury  Issues  a  sec\irlty  It  Issues  It 
through  the  Federal  Reeerve  banks.  They 
are  the  means  by  which  the  Treasury  sells  Its 
securities. 

Mr.  BtTSOEss.  And  the  Federal  Reserve 
cashes  the  coupons  and  carries  on  a  whole 
mass  of  fiscal  agency  operations. 

Mr.  SsTMCZAK.  That  Is  right.  Also,  the 
Federal  Reserve  operated  originally  In  the 
open  market  In  bankers'  acceptances,  and 
operated  In  municipal  warrants,  and  then 
started  slowly  to  operate  In  Oovemment  se- 
curities. Originally,  the  debt  was  small  and. 
therefore,  this  field  was  limited.  Later  on, 
however,  the  Oovemment  secvirltles  being 
Issued,  especially  after  the  thirties,  were  J\ist 
tremendous  and  the  Fed,  at  some  point  or 
other,  not  only  operated  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  or  withdrawing  reserves,  but  also 
of  trying  to  affect  or  infiuence  an  orderly 
market  In  Oovemment  secxiritles. 

Then  came  the  war  and  at  that  time  the 
Fed  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the 
Interest  rates  where  they  were  on  Govern- 
ment securities  so  they  would  be  readily 
salable. 

Mr.  BaATTKB.  During  your  many  years  on 
the  Board,  did  you  perceive  any  change  In 
the  relationships  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Fed  or  has  It  been  continuously  as  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  SzTMCZAK.  As  described  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess. Through  experience  both  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Treasury  realised  that  one 
cannot  assume  the  authority  of  the  other  but 
still  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  other. 

Mr.  McKkb.  Now.  of  course,  there  were 
controversial  individuals  on  both  sides,  but 
we  are  thinking  about  a  period  of  60  years. 

Mr.  SzTifczAK.  That  is  right  and  so,  look- 
ing at  the  picture  for  the  whole  50-year 
period  and  In  the  future,  the  Federal  Reserve 
cannot  operate  In  a  vacuum.  It  must  know 
what  the  Treasury  Is  doing  or  contemplat- 
ing doing,  and  the  Treasury  must  know  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  contemplates  doing  or  Is 
doing.  But,  the  Treasury  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  for  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
does.  Therefore  the  Independence  of  the 
System  llee  In  retaining  this  responsibility. 
I  think  that  Is  Important  from  the  public 
Interest  standpoint  and  the  congressional 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Moaanx.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  think,  made  a 
very  excellent  statement  of  the  broad  rea- 
sons for  the  change.  I  think  there  Cs  also  a 
practical  aspect  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board,  In  that,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Oomptr(41er 
of  the  Currency  usually  only  came  to  the 
meetings  when  they  considered  something 
itnportant  was  pending,  or  something  that 
they  were  especially  Interested  In. 

But  the  Board's  buslnes  went  on  from  day 
to  day.  There  were  multifarious  activities 
requiring  full-time  attention  of  Board  mem- 
bers, and  sometimes  there  was  the  element 
of,  you  might  say,  hampering  the  Board,  to 
have  to  bring  somebody  up  to  date. 

Mr.  BmoBw.  Exactly.  To  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiury  walk  into  the  Board 
without  having  beard  the  debate  and  thto 


discussion  and  Jtist  all  of  a  sudden  cast  his 
vote  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  that 
background,  it  could  be  very  irritating — and 
Itiras. 

Mr.  MOaaiLL.  And  lomstlmee  It  was  embar- 
rassing to  the  Comptroller  ot  the  Currency 
because  in  the  Treasury  he  was  subordinate 
to  the  Seoetary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BBATTBL  Banking's  readers  would  be 
especially  interested  in  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  rcHe  of  member  banks  in  the 
System.  Mr.  Burgess.  aS  a  totmer  Reeerve 
bank  official  as  well  as  a  commercial  banker 
and  as  former  president  of  the  ABA,  what  Is 
the  story  on  this  question? 

BOLX  or  MSUBB    BAmCS 

Mr.  BuacESS.  Well,  I  think  at  the  begin- 
ning, there  was  a  real  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  to  be  sort  of  a  servant  of  the  banks,  or 
whether  It  was  to  be  an  Independent  agency 
that  would  consider  banking  opinion  only 
along  with  other  opinions  In  making  Its 
policy. 

I  think  gradually  bankers  have  recognized 
very  clearly  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  not  their  servant,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Is  an  Independent  public  agency.  It 
Is  the  business  of  the  bankers  to  benefit 
from  it  and  to  give  it  their  best  counsel,  and 
to  accept  the  Judgments  of  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem as  they  are  developed  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent various  points  of  view. 

I  think  that  bankers  recognize  the  great 
val\ie  to  them  of  this  System.  One  Indi- 
cation of  that  Is  that  when  a  member  banker 
Is  nominated  for  a  position  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  (three  out 
of  the  nine  directors  are  bankers  chosen  by 
banks)  he  almost  never  declines  the  nomina- 
tion. It  Is  c(Huidered  a  great  honor  to  come 
to  the  Reserve  bank  every  3  weeks  or  when- 
ever their  meetings  are  held,  and  to  sit  there 
and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  to 
give  advice  and  learn  more  about  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  why  It  operates  as  It 
does. 

But  this  is  a  two-way  street.  Bankers 
contribute  to  the  Reserve  System  their  best 
Judgment,  but  similarly,  a  lot  of  bankers 
have  learned  how  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem works,  and  It  makes  them  sort  of  sales- 
men for  this  System.  They  understand  It 
and  they  explain  it  to  their  own  banker 
friends  and  to  their  business  friends,  so  that 
the  policy  In  this  coimtry.  In  a  democracy.  Is 
effected  not  In  a  mechanical  way;  It  is 
effected  because  of  the  way  people  under- 
stand It.  I  think  that  participation  of  the 
bankers  In  this  System  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  for  bringing  out  a  public  understand- 
ing of  the  System,  what  it  does  and  means. 

Mr.  SzTMCz&K.  I  think  that  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  It  has  supplied  Information 
through  Its  bulletins  and  through  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  on  various  subjects  that  affect  the 
economy,  explaining  the  credit  policy  and 
explaining  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  distributing  this  Information 
to  schools,  to  those  engaged  In  buslnees  and 
banking,  and  to  others.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  It  complies  and  gives  out. 

S&LIBNT   CONTRIBTTTIONS 

Mr.  BBArm.  I  think  It  vrould  be  Interest- 
ing to  have  the  members  of  the  panel  Bvaa- 
marlze  what  each  one  considers  to  have  been 
the  main  contributions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  date. 

Mr.  SnriccEAX.  I  think  there  are  several. 
One  Is  thait  the  member  banks  and  those 
bankers  irtio  are  on  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  Vsderal  Beserve  banks  and  the  ad- 
vlaory  council,  raaliae  fully  that  this  Is  a 
puhUe  Institution  in  the  public  Interest. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
the  Board  in  Washington  have,  through  ex- 


perience, formed  a  System  that  makes  for 
unity  in  the  Fedwal  Beserve  rather  than  for 
a  division  of  re^ionsflbllity. 

Mr.  BxATTXB.  Mr.  Burgess,  what  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  BvBOxss.  WeU,  as  you  knav,  I  have 
served  abroad  as  UB.  repreeeatattve  in  NATO, 
and  so  I  have  had  contact  with  tlw  interna-, 
tlonal  scene.  I  thlfik  I  might  mention  the 
great  International  contribution  of  the  Re- 
serve System.  » 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  by  Mr.  Morrill 
that  In  the  early  days  of  the  System  there 
was  a  realization  that  no  country  livee  by 
Itself  alone,  and  there  were  relationships 
established  with  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  others.  That  has 
continued  and  has  become  enormously  im- 
portant, partly  because  the  United  States 
became,  certainly  In  the  twenties  and  then 
again  after  the  great  war,  the  custodian  of 
a  major  part  of  the  world's  gold.  We  be- 
came the  greatest  financial  power  In  the 
world,  and  the  way  that  was  administered 
had  reactions,  not  only  at  home,  not  only 
in  our  own  domestic  economy,  but  all  over 
the   world. 

The  fact  that  we  exported  a  lot  of  our  gold 
and  it  went  to  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
England  and  also  went  to  a  lot  of  the  less- 
developed  countries,  was  a  basis  for  the 
recovery  of  thoee  countries  from  the  eco- 
nomic depression  which  hit  them  after  the 
war.  And  the  broad  monetary  policies 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Treasury  have  had  an  enormous  effect 
on  that  development. 

Now,  today,  we  have  the  problem  the  other 
way  around.  We  are  continuing  to  loee  gold 
beyond  'the  point  where  it  Is  beneficial  for 
the  rest  of  the  wortd  and  where  It  begins 
to  hurt  us.  And  now  this  System  Is  taking 
very  Interesting  and  valtiable  steps  to  meet 
that  situation. 

They  are  working  through  the  Interna- 
tional Mcxxetary  Fund,  and  officers  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System  visit  Europe  and 
other  fcxelgn  areas  at  frequent  Intervals. 
They  maintain  these  international  contacts 
which  are  very  valuable. 

The  System  has  made  tremendous  achieve- 
ments In  International  finance,  making  for 
stability,  the  avoidance  of  emergencies  and 
crises,  and  facilitating  a  soimd  credit  policy 
which  Is  neither  Inflationary  new  deflation- 
ary. 

Mr.  BRATm.  Governor  McKee,  have  you 
any  thoughts  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  McKkk.  Well,  thinking  over  the  past 
50  years,  our  Nation  has  been  transformed 
from  a  debtor  nation  to  a  credlttM*  nation. 
Within  that  period,  which  covered  tremen- 
dous growth  In  this  country.  It  Is  a  question 
whether  that  growth  could  have  been  as  ex- 
tensive and  as  well  developed  without  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Two  big  contributions  that  I  see  It  has 
made  to  our  national  economy  have  been  a 
currency  mechanism  which  was  badly  needed 
when  It  was  formed  and  the  check  collec- 
tion system,  both  of  which  nobody  In  this 
country  would  vote  to  abolish.  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  think  that  any  subtreasury 
organization  that  might  be  run  by  the  Oov- 
emment could  ever  do  that  kind  of  a  Job. 

Mr.  Bbatteb.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Morrill? 

Mr.  Mobbux.  I  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  large  part  that  holding  company  activi- 
ties Initiated  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  and 
amplified  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1936  and 
subsequent  legislation  have  played  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board,  as  reflected  to 
some  extant  in  the  monthly  issues  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Propoeed  expan- 
sl(»is  of  individxial  holding  companies,  among 
other  things,  have  raised  questions  regarding 
their  potential  effect  upon  local  competition, 
calling  for  extensive  investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  the  views  not  only  of  the  partiee 
Immediately  concerned,  but  also  of  other 
governmental   agencies,   according   to  their 
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the  System  to  see  with  what  prestige  the 
offloers  are  hdd  by  moasber  banka.  and  the 
eoBslderatloB  given  thena  wherever  they  go 
In  their  own  territory. 

Mr.  Sbtm^mk.  Tlisre  •■«  two  recent  re- 
rally  gsttlng  ttie  attaBtton  of  Oost^eas  at 
the  present  ttme  and  have  a  beesli^  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  lint  Is  tlie  re- 
port by  the  Oaamoia^km.  on  MoiMy  mmI  Osdlt 
whloli  was  pubUshed  In  10M  Mid  on  wlakn 
Ooogresa  had  hearings  befove  tks  JoUrt  Soo- 
nomlo  Oommlttee.  The  ottier  Is  ttoa  recent 
report  of  the  Gonmilttee  app<^ntod  by  the 
President  called  the  OoosnUttee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  OrnniiilsBluii  on 
Money  and  Credit,  and  this  Uter  Committee 
consisted  of  Government  agency  people  hav- 
ing to  do  with  ftnancial  InsCltuttoas.  Indtid- 
Ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mm  CSialr- 
m&n  of  the  Ooundl  of  Eoooomle  Advisors, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  ot2Mrs  in  ttie 
Oovemment  who  have  to  do  with  flnanoial 
institutions. 

TTie  recommendations  ot  these  two  groups 
are  already  before  ttie  Congress.  And  In  dis- 
cussions in  Congress  it  Is  evident  It  will  taJke 
some  time  to  make  the  changes  recom- 
mended. 

Out  of  these  recommendations  came  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
draw  up  some  legislation  that  would  enable 
the  savings  and  loans  and  banks  to  be  and 
to  continue  to  be  liquid,  which  raises  the 
question  of  reserve  requirements. 

One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Committee,  is  that  reserve  re- 
quirements should  also  be  establtehed  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  on  their  shares 
and  also  for  mutual  savings  banks  on  tlielr 
deposits;  and  also  a  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est or  dividends  on  the  shares  should  be 
established  for  savings  and  loan  associations 
on  a  standby  basis;  but  that  standby  basis 
would  also  be  for  a  maximum  rate  of  Interest 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  of  member 
banks. 

At  one  time  this  maximum  rate  of  interest 
was  considered  by  some  people  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  as  an  Instrument  of 
monetary  policy  because  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  maxlmimi  rate  of  Interest  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  appear  to  be 
affecting  rates  of  lending — but  1  doubt  the 
advisabUlty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  having 
that  power  to  establish  maximiun  interest 
rates.  If  anylxxly  should  have  it.  It  should 
not  be  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  BxATTza.  What  do  you  see  ahead  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System?  We  are  talking 
in  broad  terms. 

powxas  wn.1.  increase 
Mr.  SZTMCZAX.  I  think  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  Increase  its  powers  and  responsibilities 
and  Its  Independence.  It  will  broaden  Its 
scope  of  activities,  even  beyond  what  It  is 
doing  now  in  foreign  exchange  and  its  other 
operations  in  the  International  field.  By  its 
very  nature  money  and  credit  Is  an  economic 
element  that  must  have  constant  and  in- 
creasing alteration  ao  that  It  can  be  properly 
and  rationally  adjusted  to  the  changing 
needs  of  econcxny — both  national  and  inter- 
national. This  is  certainly  most  evident  to- 
day, and  it  will  be  even  more  evident  in  the 
future  as  International  trade  and  financial 
transactions  become  more  complex  and  more 
extensive  In  this  changing  world. 

Reserve  reqiilrements  of  member  baxiks 
are  on  both  demand  and  savings  deposits 
and  on  these  the  member  banks  have  no 
income  return,  but  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
an  essential  instrument  of  monetary  policy; 
they  do  place  the  member  bank  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  nonmember 
banks  and  nonbank  financial  instltutlans. 
This  is  a  subject  that  has  had  eonsldwable 


attention  and  I  am  mm  It  will  continue  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr,  BoaoM.  Mr.  Ssymeaak  has  Just  been 
dl^nisslng  the  faot  that  a  good  many  pro- 
posals have  been  mads  for  ehanges  In  the 
banking  system  and  changes  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Systeoa. 

1  think  the  Interesting  thing  about  that 
Is  that  really,  after  vwy  careful  review,  the 
President's  coonslttee  and  these  other  com- 
mittees have  not  suggested  reafly  any  fun- 
damental change  in  the  general  struct\u-e 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systooa.  or  any  cur- 
tailment of  Its  powars.  On  the  other  hand 
that  does  not  moan  that  the  System  does 
not  have  any  great  problems. 

The  greatest  problem  I  see  Is  this,  that 
a  good  many  college  professors  and  theoret- 
ical people  are  proposing  today  a  general 
policy,  a  monetary  poHcy.  which  they  Ivould 
impose  or  enforce  upon  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  I  think  U  highly  Inflationary, 
and  this  is  a  policy  of  poxirlng  out  a  great 
deal  of  money  with  the  Idea  that  this  would 
cure  the  employment  sltuatlan. 

Now,  this  goes  back  through  the  history 
of  the  System.  We  find  a  grsat  many  oc- 
casions when  peoiHe  thought  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  should  have  made 
money  easier  and  cheaper  and  more  freely 
available.  Btislnessmen  sometimes  think 
that  way  as  weU  as  college  professors  and 
others. 

But  time  after  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  weighing  the  cwefxd  Jodgment  of 
Its  Reserve  bank  directors  and  the  Board 
here  in  Washington  and  the  personnel  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  has  eome  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  policy  of  restraint  In  the 
use  of  credit,  not  making  money  too  easy, 
was  essentUl  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
country.  When  they  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion they  luul  to  make  decisions  that  was 
not  popular. 

It  is  never  popular  to  make  money  tight, 
to  raise  the  discount  rate,  to  make  money 
less  freely  available.  And  yet  careful  stu- 
dents know  that  the  greatest  danger  in 
monetary  policy  U  the  danger  of  Inflation 
of  the  overuse  of  credit  which  later  can  lead 
to  a  rash  of  difficulties.  This  Is  one  lesson 
of  the  wave  of  speculation  in  the  late  twen- 
ties— that  money  was  used  too  freely. 

Mr.  BsATTxa.  Well,  gentlemen,  may  I  re- 
capitulate mxr  discussion.  While  we  have 
been  unable  to  mention,  let  alone  discuss, 
all  of  the  imjxnrtant  changes  of  the  pest 
five  decades,  it  is  clear  frtna  the  points  re- 
viewed that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
encountered  problems  of  nature  and  magni- 
tude not  foreseen  by  Its  founders;  and  that 
the  System  has  been  MOapteA  and  ha.s 
adapted  Itself  to  these  developments. 


Tribute  to  Hury  KaKch 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   AUCAlVSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  TRn>«BLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
KaUch  Is  a. wonderful  friend  to  all  of  us. 
I  shall  cherish  his  friendship  as  long  as 
I  live.  He  Is  a  devoted  pubUc  servant: 
an  Ideal  public  servant,  and  I  would  like 
to  Join  all  my  colleagues  In  saying  to 
Harry  and  his  family  we  wish  for  them 
the  best  that  life  affords  and  may  he  en- 
Joy  his  well-earned  retirement  for  many, 
many  yean. 
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British-Cuba  Trade 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnfoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  this  period  is  the  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  our  image as 

well  as  strength— abroad,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  as 
the  administration's  spokesman  In  this 
field  has  been  less  than  sensational. 

Columnist  Max  Preedman,  writing  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
points  ottt  the  very  obvious  flaws  in  the 
veiled  threat  of  Secretary  Rusk  over  a 
possible  UJ3.  shoppers'  boycott  of  British 
products.  The  injection  of  this  subject 
into  the  dispute  with  Britain  over  trade 
with  Cuba  is  a  radical,  juvenile  perform- 
ance, and  is  effectively  discussed  in  the 
article  to  which  I  refer : 
Rusk  oh  BamsB  Tsaob  With  Cuba— Sbciie- 

TA«T  CAU.KD  AT  FaU^T  IN  COMMENT  ON  POS- 

SDiuTT  OF  A  Private  Botcott 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

Secretary  of  SUte  Rusk  has  come  peril- 
ously dose  to  Introducing  a  new  principle 
that  U  wicked  as  well  as  stupid.  It  Is  the 
prlnctple  that  entire  naUons  can  be  guUty  of 
guilt  by  assodaUon. 

On  a  program  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of 
America,  Mr.  Busk  waq  asked  about  an  Amer- 
ican boycott  of  British  goods  because  of 
Britain's  trade  with  Cuba.  He  answered 
"I  think  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some 
consimier  reaction  here  In  this  country  with 
respect  to  firms  that  speclflcaUy  engage  In 
that  trade.  But  that  U  something  that  Is  in 
the  hands  of  private  citizens;  we  have  no 
part  In  that  ourselves." 

Now  it  is  most  unlikely  that  very  many 
Americans  wUl  have  any  occasion  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  British  firm  that  sold  the  btises 
to  Cuba—the  recent  Item  In  this  trade  that 
has  received  the  most  pubUcity.  Unless  Mr 
Rusk's  statement  is  meaningless,  he  must  be 
saying  that  a  private  American  boycott 
should  extend  to  all  the  firms  that  are  trad- 
ing with  Cuba.  How  can  an  American  con- 
sumer possibly  have  all  this  detailed  Informa- 
tion about  British  trade? 

Mr.  Rusk  was  not  talking  about  a  general 
boycott  of  British  goods.  He  was  talking 
about  British  firms  "that  specifically  engage^ 
in  trade  with  Cuba.  But  there  is  utterirno 
rea«>n  why  Mr.  Rusk  should  make  this 
distinction. 

These  firms  are  not  being  treated  as  mwal 
lepersln  Khgland.  The  British  people  are 
not  trying  to  boycott  them.  The  British 
Government  wants  more  trade  with  Cuba. 

f^r.^^1}'''^^  ^"^     "^^  Brttlsh  press 
is  overwhehnlngly  In  favor  of  expanded  trade 

Mr.  Rusk  has  won  no  praise  in  Britain  for 
his  exippoeed  moderation.  His  reference  to 
a  boycott  against  particular  Brttlsh  firms  has 
merely  bewildered  people  and  aroused  great 
Busi^don.    He  stands  accused  of  conducting 

Srn^J^rK°*»!°  ***•  "^y  r^ponslWUty. 
Since  when  has  Pontius  Pilate  come  to  be  re- 
K*nled  as  a  model  for  American  statesmen' 
Mr.  Rusk  forgets  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans  have  pCTsonal  knowledge  of  boycotts. 
In  the  years  before  the  War  they  tried  to  bov- 
cott  goods  from  Naid  Germany  and  JaSn 

1?^™^'^*!^;°°^^*^°*'  '»'^*»^'  rtatis  w^ 
S,^.^ -i.";*****"*-  ^  comparison,  the 
Cuban  problem  Is  a  puny  affair.  But  Amer- 
icans boycotted  German  and  Japanese  goods 


They  did  not  boycott  the  goods  ot  particular 
firms  In  other  countries  spedflcally  tnuUng 
with  the  dlctato«».  That  absurdity  has  been 
reserved  for  1ft:.  Rusk. 

Deq>lte  the  mnntment  In  many  oountties 
against  Nasi  Oscmany  and  Japma.  the  boyoott 
failed  and  the  .war  came.  Every  boyoott  In 
recent  history,  whether  oonduetM  privately 
by  consumers  or  proclaimed  cOclaUy  by  Gov- 
ernment, has  failed.  A  boycott  failed  to  stop 
Mussolini's  conquest  of  Ethiopia.  The  Amer- 
ican boycott  has  failed  to  break  China  or 
Cuba.  The  boycott  of  South  Africa  by  many 
Asian  and  African  countries  had  been  a 
clumsy  gesture,  not  a  fatal  we^wn  Israel 
stUl  stands  despite  the  Arab  boycott. 

That  is  the  recwd  of  experience  with  boy- 
cotts. It  provides  no  support  for  the  belief 
that  enough  people  in  enough  countries  will 
support  the  boycott  to  make  it  prevail  The 
record  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
will  always  be  someone  who  will  break  the 
boycott  or  refuse  to  accept  it.  In  Cuba  we 
know  in  advance  that  the  boycott  must  faU 
All  the  Commimist  countries  will  trade  with 
Cuba,  and  Britain  and  France  are  hardly 
alone  among  the  democratic  nations  in  plan- 
ning to  increase  their  Cut>an  trade. 

What,  makes  this  controversy  almost  gro- 
tesque is  that  Mr.  Busk  in  behaving  as  If  the 
Cuban  market  is  one  of  the  Important  mar- 
kets of  world  trade.  He  doee  not  recog- 
nize that  Britain  objects  even  more  to  Amw- 
Ican  political  dictation  of  world  trade  than 
to  any  loss  ot.sales  in  Cuba. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk  has  a  clear 
duty  in  the  present  dispute.  It  is  hU  duty 
not  to  echo  popular  prejudices  about  Cuba 
but  to  fight  them.  He  must  dare  to  educate 
the  American  people  by  emphasizing  unpop- 
ular truths  and  neglected  realities.  It  is  a 
duty  which  he  has  yet  to  fulfill 
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wants,  this  selling  price  makes  the  celling 
on  the  market  beyond  which  price  cant  go 
Farmers  cant  redeem  their  loans  and  get 
any  higher  return.  Moet  wheat  put  under 
loan  passes  into  Government  hands  and  in- 
stead of  the  Government  holding  just  the 
surplus.  It  handles  a  large  part  of  each  crop. 
«  ^"Jy^^gment  of  GTA's  general  manager, 
M.  W.  Thatcher,  and  others,  the  celling  ought 
to  be  at  least  15  percent  above  the  celling 
or  19  cents  above  the  new  loan.  That  would 
mean  a  dime  more  per  bushel  coming  to 
producers  before  Oovemment  sales  could  be 
made.  And  it  would  mean  that  farmers 
could  use  their  own  co-op  elevators  which 
they  have  worked  so  hard  to  build. 

A  second  important  change  urgentiv 
needed  is  for  the  Government  to  stop  de- 
ducting storage  charges  from  off-farm  wheat 
loans.  This  would  add  another  dime  per 
bushel  to  the  floor  price  for  all  who  sold 
wheat  early  in  the  season.  It  would  cost 
the  Government  little  and  benefit  farmers 
much.  Without  this  change  farmers  cant 
get  the  minimum  support  promised  by  law 
Instead  of  getting  50  percent  of  paritv,  farm- 
ers will  get  only  50  percent  less  the"  storage 
deductions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  farmers,  their  cooper- 
aUves.  and  Main  Street  business  supporUrs 
to  let  Congress  know  that  wheat  income  must 
be  saved,  and  that  should  Include  a  hieher 
Government  ceiling  price  on  sales,  and  an 
end  to  Government  storage  deductions  from 
wheat  loans  made  off  farm. 

Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  help  them  get  these  changes  made. 


Sapport  for  Rahmg  CCC  Resale  Price  on 
Wheat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1964 
Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  ex- 
press my  beUef  that  it  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Nation's  farmers  to  raise 
the  resale  price  of  Government-owned 
surplus  stocks  of  wheat  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  from  105  per- 
cent of  the  suwJort  level  to  115  percent 
Increasing  the  resale  level  would  allow 
the  open  market  to  operate  to  better  ad- 
vantage, since  the  105-percent  level  tends 
to  set  a  ceiling  mi  the  market.   This  belief 
is  shared  by  the  National  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  all  the  major  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

I  believe  that  this  point  and  others  re- 
lating to  needed  grain  legislation  are 
aptly  interpreted  in  the  following  radio 
broadcast,  presented  on  many  Midwest 
staUons  by  the  Grata  Terminal  Associa- 
tion of  St  Paul.  Minn. : 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
starts  its  work  on  a  wheat  bUl.  GTA  Is  urKlne 
two  Important  addlUons  as  part  of  our  cam- 
paign to  protect  wheat  farmers'  Income 

One  such  foundation  would  be  to  stop 
Government  sales  of  wheat  at  only  5  per- 
cent above  the  support  level,  which  U  only 
10  cents  above  the  jwesent  loan.  Just  as 
long  as  there  are  Government  wheat  sup- 
plies of  the  class,  grade,  or  quality  the  trade 


Whaf .  Wrong  With  L.B  J.'«  Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   MKW    TOSK    " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  awjear  to  be  fair  game  for  every  dic- 
tator to  the  world.  Henry  J.  Taylor's  ex- 
cellent article  to  last  Monday's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  is  weU  worth  reading  : 
CRT  "Pbog" — AND  We  Jump 
(ByHenry  J.  Taylor) 

Its  a  dream  world. 

A  Castro-trained  Zanzibar  pigmy  can  put 
a  ^n  at  the  back  of  oui  American  consul 
and  walk  him  to  the  docks.  Do  our  ships 
move  to  protect  him?  Oh,  no,  he's  Just 
booted  off  to  east  Africa  like  a  bag  of  burlap 

Three  American  airmen  can  be  shot  down 
In  East  Germany,  and  so  what? 

Soviet  stooges  can  bomb  the  US  Em- 
Wy  on  Cyprus,  surrounded  by  the  great- 
U5.  6th  Fleet,  and  photograph  our  Ambas- 
sador struggling  In  the  debris  and  dust  The 
front  page  pictures  were  a  sellout  In  Nicosia 
while  the  population  watched  Americans 
flee. 

Tuppenny  Ghanaian  tyrant  Kwame 
Nkrumah  makes  Red  hay  with  anti-American 
insults,  and  threatened,  helpless  XSS.  teach- 
ers are  given  24  hoxu»  to  get  out  of  the 
country. 

Congolese  make  a  mockery  of  our  official 
represenUUon,  burning  our  flags  and  tear- 
ing American  passports  into  pieces. 

Panamanian  whatnots,  led  by  more  than 
70  Castro-trained  goons,  can  ambush  and 
kill  our  soldiers  at  the  Balbo  High  School 
and  bomb  our  Embassy  to  boot.  Our  dead  are 
quieUy  rettirned  to  America. 

For  the  past  2  years,  some  place  in  the 
world,  American  embassies,  consulates,  or 
agencies    have    been    attacked,    burned,    or 
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looted  »t  U>e  rate 
solute  Impunity, 
tie  bobtaUed  tynat 

My  nothlnc  ^ 
Ington  hastane  to 

Castro  can  cut  <^ 
We  talk  tough  on 
Tueeday  that  he 
trouble,  after  all. 
can  remain  SOmllee 
after  the  Preeldent 
the  world  that  they 

In  all  this,  we  ar 
elgn  policy?    We  t 
Ists?     This  Is  not 
tn^he. 

The  result?     It 
to  chop  the  world'i 
size.     But  the 
Job  of  It. 

It  has  been  nearl|f 
f  lUly  respected  In 
our  victory  In  1946 
Soviet  became  even 
United  Stetes.     Tet 
Is  oiu-  first  line  of 
magic  of  our 
me." 

Soviet  poUcy 
Government  but 
Kremlin. 

What  we  are 
of  gradualism. 
Ing  and  you  canno 
firm  posltlcms  (llk« 
begin  to  believe 
is  really  much  bett^ 
street. 

This  means  the 
he    wants    by 
Throughout  all 
the  road  finally  to 
to  peace. 

Our  noomentum 
must  be  broken 
mles  won  so  much 
our  incredible  Iom 
and  world  authorlt; 
on  all  sides. 


one  a  month  with  ab- 
ilind  every  time  even  a  llt- 
klcks  us  In  the  teeth,  to 
Khioshehev  or  Itt^o.  Wash- 
he  dldnt  mean  It. 
a  U.S.  naval  base's  water. 
Monday  and  decide  on 
doesn't  mean   too  much 
:  [feanwhlle,  Soviet  troops 
off  our  shares  IS  months 
ft  the  United  States  told 
must  leave. 

supposed  to  find  a  for- 
i  to  believe  a  policy  ex- 
la  policy:   It  Is  a  catas- 


30  years  since  we  were 

world.    This  came  with 

But  In  vast  areas  the 

more  respected  than  the 

the  respect  of  the  world 

defense.    This  was  the 

halloaed  flag:  "Don't  tread  on 


mqy 

It 


If  we  do  not 
lated  humiliations 
the  globe,  o\ir  days 
er  are  numbered 
cry  "frog"  and  we 
or  Ood  help  the 
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not  easy  for  a  country 

leading  nation  down  to 

Is  doing  a  first-class 


be  a  mystery  to  our 
Is  not  a  mystery  to  the 


seeiig 
Ac<ustom 


Is  the  Soviet  technique 
people  to  retreat- 
only  p\ish  them  out  of 
Cuba)  but  they'll  even 
;  ducking  Into  doorways 

than  walking  down  the 


a^ggressor  is  getting  what 

It    given    to    him. 

that  has  always  been 

(or  surrender) — never 


having 
hislny 


var 


<  own  this  disastroiis  road 

V  ever  In  history  have  ene- 

by  so  little.     Never  have 

■  In  strategic  positions 

mounted  so  rapidly  and 


retaliate  against  the  calcu- 

we're  suffering  all  over 

u  the  world's  No.  1  pow- 

'  Ttite  Soviet  and  Its  stooges 

Jump.     This  must  stop. 

States. 


United 


Letter  OB  I  chool  Dropoats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROB  Xl  N.  GIAIMO 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSK 


CDNNxcnctrr 
( IP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, .  'ebruary  13, 1964 


Mr.  OIAIMO 
consent  to  insert 
which  I  recently 


long  enough  so 
back.    Instead  he 
his  education  co 


iSr.  Speaker,  I  request 
In  the  Record  a  letter 
received  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  lllr.  Edward  P.  Hinman. 
Eleven  years  aro  Mr.  Hinman  was  a 
high  school  drtHDo  It.  It  did  not  take  him 
liXig  to  realize  h  s  mistake,  but  it  was 
that  he  could  not  go 
was  forced  to  complete 
his  own  resources,  a 


chaUenge  to  whi<n  he  most  proudly  re- 


sponded, thoufl^ 


effort  and  sacrlfi<  e 


only  with  c(msiderable 


TTli  iman 


cdege 


Today  Mr. 
befitting  the 
has  also  oomiriet^ 
in  a  personal  drlv ; 
ber  of  young 


peo>le 


h<dds  a  position 

courses  which  be 

and  he  has  oigaged 

to  mlnlmlM  the  num- 

who  will  make  the 


same    mistake    that    he    has    so    long 
regretted. 

I  commend  his  letter  to  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  dropout  problem : 

Dbab  Sis:  Eleven  years  ago  I  quit  high 
school  and  became  a  dropout.  I  worked  3 
years  then  Joined  the  Navy  for  4  years. 
Shortly  after  quitting  school,  I  realised  I 
had  made  the  serious  mistake  that  thousands 
of  young  people  are  making  every  day — 
quitting  high  school. 

A  year  after  quitting  school.  I  began  taking 
steps  In  the  torm.  of  self -education  to  make 
up  for  what  I  had  misted.  During  my  first 
year  In  the  Navy,  I  completed  my  high 
school  education  through  ITSAPI — with  hon- 
ors. In  addition,  I  completed  several  college 
coiirses — with  distinction.  Today,  almost 
3  years  after  my  discharge,  I  have  a  very 
good  position  as  a  data  processing  customer 
engineer  with  IBM.  My  situation  is  not 
unique,  but  nevertheleas.  it  was  an  arduous 
path  to  get  where  I  am  today. 

I  share  your  deep  concern  with  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  the  high  school  dropout 
and  what  faces  him  when  he  decides  to  take 
the  same  road  that  I  took.  The  increasing 
niimber  of  dropouts  is  placing  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  our  society — oxir  welfare  agencies — 
and  themselves.  "There  are  very  few  employ- 
ment c^portunities  awaiting  them  and  many 
roads  lead  to  dead  ends.  Employment  re- 
quirements are  becoming  increasingly 
tougher  to  meet  tor  graduates,  let  alone 
dropouts,  in  almost  all  fields  of  employment. 
Many  unskilled  Jobs  are  being  replaced  by 
more  efficient,  labor  saving,  cost  reducing 
devices  such  as  automation,  etc.  My  posi- 
tion with  IBM  proves  this  out.  With  the  day 
of  the  computer  age  upon  us,  even  everyday 
bookkeeping  Is  a  truly  complicated,  sophisti- 
cated business,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  highly  qualified,  knowledge- 
able personnel.  The  businesses  of  today  are 
forced  to  turn  their  backs  on  these  dropouts, 
but  why  must  we?  I  realize  we  don't  Inten- 
tionally and  many  communities  have  inno- 
vated programs  to  help  dropouts,  such  as 
counseling,  training,  etc.  But,  why  is  all 
this  necessary? 

Much  is  being  said  of  this  i»x>bleni  at  a 
local  and  governmental  level,  but  what  greet 
step  is  being  taken  to  help  avoid  this  situa- 
tion of  over  1  million  \inemployed  drop- 
outs— and  what  safeguard  is  being  effected 
to  prevent  its  Increase  each  year? 

No  one  tried  to  stc^  me  when  I  quit  school 
and  I  regret  that  to  this  day.  At  16  I 
certainly  wasn't  In  the  position  to  Judge 
whether  I  should  end  my  education  when  I 
felt  like  it.  Why  are  16-year-olds  allowed 
to  do  this  today? 

I  would  like  the  answer  to  the  following 
question,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me.  Congress- 
man. Why  can't  a  bill  be  Introduced  to 
Congress  that  would  make  it  compulsive  for 
a  student  to  complete  high  school?  If  this 
isn't  possible  on  a  national  level,  why  can't 
it  be  attempted  with  our  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut? I  realiae  18  is  the  legal  working 
age  in  Coiuiectlcut,  but  It  should  be  with 
Btlp\;^atlons,  such  as,  not  interfering  with 
school  or  replacing  it.  Many  parents  don't 
care  If  their  children  quit  school  to  work. 
If  they  won't  stop  their  children — vrtio  will? 

We  limit  the  drinking  age  at  31  and  voting 
at  31,  yet  how  can  we  Justifiably  allow  a 
young  person  of  16  to  quit  school  and  walk 
into  our  adult  world  unprepared  to  meet  its 
qualifications? 

Laws  are  made  to  protect  the  citizens  and 
the  innocent.  Our  young  people  are  citizens 
and  Innocent  ones  at  that.  We  should  pro- 
tect them  and  prevent  these  mistakes  that 
could  mar  their  futures  for  the  rest  4f  their 
lives. 

I  would  certainly  ap>preclate  any  conunents 
you  might  have  on  this  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  us.  Congressman. 

EowAso  P.  Hinman,  Jr. 


Ferty  IMUles  of  laf ormatioB  Every  Day 
FroBi  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
manned  space  flight  program  is,  de- 
servedly, the  glamour  part  of  National- 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
activities  day  in  and  day  out,  our  un- 
manned satellites  hurtling  through  space 
are  adding  new  chapters  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  voluminous  data  which 
are  being  gleaned  by  NASA's  space  sci- 
ence program  will  serve  as  an  indispen- 
sable steppingstone  to  the  moon — and 
to  the  stars  beyond — in  man's  quest  into 
the  universe. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  I  have  read 
of  the  achievements  of  NASA's  space 
science  program  was  written  by  Law- 
rence Lessing  for  Fortune  magazine  of 
January  1964. 

After  graphically  outlining  the  many 
signlflcant  contributionst  to  our  knowl- 
edge which  have  been  made,  and  will  be 
made,  by  the  satellites  of  the  Vanguard, 
Explorer.  Mariner,  OSO,  IMP,  Ranger, 
Surveyor,  and  other  series,  the  article 
correctly  points  out  that  the  crowning 
achievement  will  be  getting  men  to  the 
moon  so  astronomers  with  telescopes  and 
radio  and  radar  facilities  can  view  the 
universe  more  directly.  TTiis  is  the 
master  key  to  all  future  exploration  of 
space. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  ringing 
declaration: 

Already  the  new  knowledge  acquired  in 
space  exceeds  by  far  the  value  of  funds  so 
far  spent.  For  knowledge,  more  than  guns 
and  butter,  is  the  true  power  of  modern 
states. 

The  article  follows: 
Forty  Miles  or  iNroBMATioN  Evert  Day 
Prom  Space 

( By  Lawrence  Lessing ) 

(Unmanned,  and  often  imheralded,  satel- 
lites are  yielding  a  great  fund  of  knowledge 
that  is  revolutionizing  science's  view  of  the 
universe:  vast  solar  winds  are  buffeting  the 
Van  Allen  Belt,  cosmic  dust  may  be  affecting 
our  weather,  and  the  Earth  turns  out  to  be 
pearshaped.) 

Not  since  Oalileo  poked  the  first  optlk  tube 
at  the  heavens  In  1609  has  thore  been  such 
an  opening  of  windows  on  the  universe  as  in 
these  first  years  of  space  exploration.  Today 
we  know  beyond  theory  or  doubt  that  space  is 
filled  with  vast  interacting  forces  and 
energies,  stretching  down  from  the  farthest 
star  to  Earth,  and  with  matter  In  many 
strange,  tenuoxis,  yet  palpable  f5rms.  Bring- 
ing in  this  new  knowledge  Is  an  amazing 
variety  of  scientific  sateUltes  orbiting  be- 
tween 200  and  100,000  miles  or  more  above 
the  Earth.  They  range  from  the  early  grape- 
fruit-sized Vanguards  to  the  later,  larger, 
drum-sized  Explorers,  equipped  with  marvels 
of  electronic  miniaturization — magnetome- 
ters, radiation  counters,  and  the  like.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  workaday  satellites, 
such  as  Tiros  (for  weather  study) ,  Telstar 
and  Syncom  (for  communication),  and  vari- 
ous semimllitary  satellites,  such  as  Injun  and 
Transit.  Coursing  closer  in  are  the  smaller 
sounding  rockets,  and  farther  out  the  long- 
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range  Interplanetary  probes.  The  reoxd- 
breaker  to  date  Is  Mariner  3,  which  late  in 
1063  skimmed  oat  180  million  miles  from  the 
Barth  to  pass  close  to  the  planet  Venus. 

Altogether  about  aoo  wteUltee  and  Inter- 
planetary probe*  have  bem  suooeaafuUy 
lofted,  two-thlids  ot  them  fMm  tbe  Twitted 
States.  Currently  aocne  acttre  eateUltee 
are  being  tracked  by  the  Ooddard  SpttO* 
PUght  Center,  hub  oT  NASAIi  eelewtiflc  satel- 
lite aod  eounding-nxket  program.  Xvery 
day  some  40  miles  of  data  poor  In  from  these 
orblters  In  space  to  Ooddard's  Communica- 
tion Oenter  In  Oreenbelt,  Md.  Kvcn  In  these 
early  years.  wHh  power  and  payloads  limited, 
and  most  of  the  Mg  dramatle  efforts  still  to 
come,  the  sum  of  tbm  data  IndJcates  that  an- 
other big  oomer  has  been  turned  In  himun 
knowledge. 

In  6  years  these  apaoe  mehleles  have  dlBOOv- 
ered  not  only  a  great  r«rt1s)h<Vn  belt  aor- 
roundlng  the  earth  to  a  height  ot  some  40,000 
miles  or  more,  but  also  beyond  M  a  gitirt 
solar  wind,  endleesly  blowing,  and  huge  pU»- 
ma  clouds,  arising  from  tbe  sun,  tluut  perlodl- 
eally  stir  this  wind  Into  tremetukms  magnetle 
■totms,  penetrating  all  ot  planetary  space. 
In  addltV>n.  they  have  found  hlgli  above  the 
previously  known  atmoq>here  a  broad  bead 
of  helium  gas.  a  deep  layer  at  hydrogen,  and 
great  dust  belts  ot  as  yet  unknown  origin  and 
extent.  Futher  out  they  have  <tteoovered  new 
clues  to  tbe  mystery  at  tbe  stan. 

TRZ    OtANT    LXAP    ABOVX    ISB    ATBfOSPHOU 

This  reorientation  of  men's  minds  to  space 
Is  bound  to  have  as  profoundly  {diUosophlcal 
and  practical  effects  as  Oallleo's  proof  of  the 
Copemlcan  theory  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
center  of  the  Tinlvetse.  Oallleo's  new  astroa- 
omy,  as  later  codified  In  the  laws  of  celestial 
motion  by  Newton,  came  to  underlie  the  arts 
of  navigation,  seapower,  mechanics,  and  the 
whole  sclentlflc-indtistrlal  revcduUon.-  In 
much  the  same  way,  but  at  a  much  more  ac- 
celerated pace,  new  knowledge  of  spcKse  Is 
greatly  extending  the  sciences  of  astroDcmy, 
ooamology,  and  astrophyslca.  And  tt  la  al- 
ready beginning  to  revolutionize  oocnmunlca- 
tlon,  energy  conversion,  power  generation, 
transportation,  geodetic  surveying,  and 
weather  prediction  down  here  on  earth,  as 
well  as  providing  the  basic  data  for  navigat- 
ing the  last  great  ocean,  space  Itself. 

Three  centuries  of  peering  through  the 
telescope  gave  scientuts,  w^  before  the  age 
of  satellites,  a  remarkably  rich,  complex,  and 
sweeping  view  of  the  universe.  Astronomers 
analysed  the  composition  and  probable  evo- 
lutlm  of  stars,  claeslfled  them  and  their 
galaxies,  probed  tbe  nuclear  processes  that 
make  them  go,  and  detected,  twining  among 
the  far  interstioes  of  space,  huge  clouds  of 
gaseous  hydrogen  and  dust.  So  far  aa  la 
now  known,  the  universe  out  to  the  remotest 
star  Is  all  of  one  sttq>andous  piece.  It  con- 
forms to  the  same  physical  laws  and  to  com- 
posed of  the  ssme  chemical  elements,  in  dif- 
fering proportions,  as  those  found  on  earth. 

But  telescopes  and  other  Instruments  have 
about  reached  the  limits  of  their  resolving 
power  from  earth.  No  telescope  much  bigger 
than  Mount  Palomar's  300-lneh  reflector  Is 
contemplated,  because  the  technical  dUBcul- 
tles  of  construction  are  enormous  and  the 
small  amount  of  additional  light  that  even 
a  300-Inch  reflector  might  draw  through  the 
atmosphere  would  hardly  make  It  worth- 
while. The  atmosphere  to  tbe  major  triock. 
It  makes  viewing  the  universe  the  equivalent 
of  obeervlng  the  world  from  under  aboat  38 
feet  of  water.  Cut  off  by  the  atmosphere's 
absorbing  matter,  some  BO  percent  of  the 
radiant  spectnun  of  the  universe,  matnly  In 
the  xUtravlcdet,  gamma,  and  X-ray  regions, 
Is  Invisible  from  earth.  Thus  up  to  now 
men  have  had  only  two  small  windows  to 
peer  through — one  ta  the  very  narrow  band 
of  visible  light,  the  other,  only  recently  dto- 
covered.  In  a  narrow  slot  of  radio  frequen- 
cies. Though  radio  teleeoopes  can  be  made 
to  "see"  much  farther  than  optical   ones. 


their  resolving  power  to  muck 
their  Information  nMce  unoertaln.  It  la 
one  of  the  towering  f  eate  of  the  human  mind 
that  through  theae  small  aperture*  men 
were  able  to  pleoe  together  ao  eoherent  a 
vtow  of  the  oosmo*. 

But  so  long  as  obeervatorlea  were  earth- 
bound,  ooamology  had  to  remain  a  largely 
qMculatlve  sdanee.  All  knowledge  ot  tbe 
universe  had  to  be  gleaned  from  highly  In- 
complete Information,  from  a  few  4>ectral 
lines  on  a  photogn4>hic  plate  or  wiggles  on 
a  graph.  Conflicting  theories  still  abound; 
indeed,  almost  everything  so  fsr  found  in 
space  was  foreshadowed  somewhere  in  the- 
ory. Still  unresolved  are  such  large  ques- 
tions as  the  structure  of  stars  and  galaxies, 
tbe  precise  oompoBlticMi  of  i^anets.  the  dto- 
tributlon  of  matter  and  energy,  and  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  universe 
itself.  To  decide  conflicts  over  these  and 
many  other  matters,  men  need  to  see  in 
greater  detail  and  out  to  greater  distances 
than  to  now  possible  through  the  wavering 
envelop  of  air — out  to  at  least  7  or  8  billion 
light-years. 

The  rocket's  giant  leap  above  the  atmos- 
phere, therefore,  has  opened  an  entirely  new 
era  In  man's  study  of  the  universe.  For  the 
first  time,  it  allows  Instnmients  and  men  to 
be  placed  far  above  the  obstructing  air.  It 
opens  to  view  the  full  spectrum  of  cosmic 
radiation.  And  it  permits  the  mounting  of 
experiments  In  spctce  itself  to  test  theories 
and  gain  more  knowledge.  The  non-air-' 
breathing  rocket  and  artificial  satellite  must 
be  counted  as  a  great  technological  innova- 
tion as  the  teleso^M,  which  laid  all  the  foun- 
dations of  the  lofty  sclmce  of  astronomy. 
Though  the  artificial  satellite  has  dtoturbed 
none  of  these  foimdatlons  as  yet.  It  has 
brought  in  a  wealth  of  new  details,  upset 
many  theories,  and  uncovered  not  a  few 
surprises. 

PLOTTING    A    THntD    HARMONIC 

One  Of  the  early  surprises,  paradoxically, 
related  to  the  earth  itself.  "Hie  orbits  of 
the  first  small  satellites  revealed  that  the 
earth  to  not  exactly  the  "oblate  spheroid" 
familiar  in  geography  texts.  Thto  first  ap- 
proximation of  the  earth's  shape — a  sphere 
slightly  flattened  at  the  pcAes,  like  an  or- 
ange^was  arrived  at  by  mumTning  that  the 
earth  to  an  almost  perfect  fluid  or  plastic 
body  that  take*  thto  shape  under  Its  own 
mass,  gravitational  pull,  and  rotation.  It  was 
known  that  there  were  sizable  gravitational 
irregularities  affecting  thto  shape,  but  how 
big  and  of  what  form  they  were  was  long 
in  dispute,  because  gravity  measurement* 
were  largely  limited  to  that  30  percent  of  the 
earth's  siulace  covered  by  land,  small  local 
Irregularities  confused  the  calculations,  and 
the  earth  as  a  whols  had  never  been  seen 
from  any  great  dtotance  objectively. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  first  satellites  were 
up  and  being  accurately  tracked,  thto  pic- 
ture began  to  be  clarified.  The  sateUltes 
undulated  up  and  down  in  the  varying  gravl- 
UUonal  pull  of  the  earth  that  held  them  in 
orbit.  This  pull  was  not  smooth,  as  meager 
surface  measurements  had  let  some  theor- 
tots  to  suppose,  but  bumpy.  Since  the  gravi- 
tational field  at  any  point  to  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  gravitational  Held  at  the 
Biutace  of  the  earth,  the  true  shape  of  the 
earth  could  be  calculated  from  the  satellites' 
orbits.  Anyone  was  free  to  ohserve  (M-blts, 
and  scienttoto  from  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land, and  Czehooslovakia  rushed  In  with  cal- 
culations to  show  that  the  <i*t**"^'Tg  at  the 
poles  to  actually  about  250  feet  less  tbaji  was 
assumed.  The  pattern  of  satellite  gyrations 
also  indicated  that  the  earth  has  a  much 
more  complex  shape.,  than  thto  slightly  ellip- 
tic vatiation  of  a  sphere,  called  a  second 
harmolc.  John  A.  CVKeefe  and  Anne  1. 
BaUie,  two  NASA  scientists,  soon  plotted  a 
dominant  third  harmonic  that  puUs  the 
North  Pole  some  100  feet  higher  than  the 
South,  and  causes  a  bulge  below  the  Equa- 


tor some  60  feet  greater  than  the  one  above 
It,  thus  giving  the  earth  a  pear  ahape.  Six 
years  of  eontlnuous  observation  of  various 
satellites  now  confirms  beyond  doubt  thto 
slightly  pear-atu^wd  earth. 

The  consequmces  are  much  greater  than 
these  small  ctxrectlons  would  indicate.  The 
stresses  in  the  earth  Implied  by  the  highly 
uneven  gravitational  pull  are  so  big  that 
either  the  earth  must  be  held  together  by  a 
structure  much  stronger  than  was  suspected 
or  the  forces  driving  its  fluid  convection  sjrs- 
tem  must  be  great«'  than  was  supposed. 
Indeed,  the  new  data  tends  to  weaken  the 
plastic  theory  and  to  support  a  less  popular 
thecoy  advanced  by  Britain's  Sir  Harold 
Jeffreys  that  the  earth  to  a  solid  down  to  its 
molten  core,  a  solid  with  some  elasticity,  like 
bread.  Thto  throws  some  doubt  on  the  gen- 
erally accepted  idea  of  continental  drift — 
i.e..  that  the  continents  were  formed  from 
one  or  two  huge  land  ma&es  that  fissured 
and  drifted  apart  on  the  fluid  mantle — 
since  no  convection  currents  could  pass 
through  a  really  solid  base.  A  few  theorists 
think  that  since  the  stresses  may  go  down  to 
the  very  bott<xn  of  thto  solid  mantle,  they 
may  have  been  set  up  early  in  the  earth's  his- 
tory by  some  enra-mous  shock,  such  as  the 
breaking  away  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth  from  what  to  now  the  Paciflc  Ocean  to 
form  the  moon.  Thto  revives  a  theory  of 
the  moon's  origin  that  was  once  widely  held 
but  has  long  been  discarded. 

Some  corroboration  of  the  new  structure 
and  stress  theories  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
ttiat  the  eqiiatorlal  bulge  now  obeerved  to 
measurably  bigger  than  It  should  be.  Taking 
into  account  the  calculable  Blowing  down  of 
the  earth's  rotation  by  liinar  tides,  thto  bulge 
seems  to  correspcxid  to  what  it  should  have 
been  some  60  million  years  ago  when  the 
earth's  day  was  some  4  minutes  shorter  than 
it  to  now. 

Though  all  these  ideas  are  still  very  new 
and  highly  controversial,  space  satellites  have 
given  a  penetrating  new  look  to  the  deep 
interior  of  the  earth  and  to  its  htotcMy. 
There  are  also  more  practical  results.  For 
the  first  time  the  earth's  shape  can  be  de- 
termined with  great  accuracy.  Prom  data 
and  photographs  assembled  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Astrophyslcal  Observatory,  various 
groups  have  now  carried  orbital  analysts  out 
to  the  11th  harmonic,  and  have  found  huge 
positlvs  anomalies  or  great  rfimpifnt  in  the 
gravitational  field,  coinciding  with  great 
earthquake  areas.  Thto  to  not  only  of  vital 
military  significance,  improving  the  Air 
Force's  accuracy  in  plotting  flights  and 
targeta.  but  it  to  also  important  to  all  car- 
tography, and  even  more  to  space  navigation. 

THX  MTSTXUZS  OV  THX  SADIO  MntXORS 

Above  the  earth  the  region  flom  which 
rockets  and  satellites  have  brought  the  great- 
est Influx  of  new  knowledge  to  the  ionosphere. 
Thto  to  the  great  b«md  of  thin  tonized  gases 
(gases  whose  atoms  have  been  stripped  of 
electrons)  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  that 
acts  as  a  giant  electrified  mirror  reflecting 
radio  waves  around- the  earth.  It  was  dto- 
covered  in  1934  by  Brltalnls  Sir  Edward 
Ai^leton,  who  bounced  a  radio  signal  straight 
up  off  its  surface.  But  imtil  space  vehicles 
came  along,  the  lono^>here  was  to  hlg^  for 
exploration  by  anything  but  radio  waves, 
and  than  only  at  Ito  lower  levtis.  Nearly  all 
detailed  knowledge  of  thto  boiling  cauldron 
of  ionlaatlon,  subject  to  wide  temperature 
fluctixatloD*  and  blackouts  in  magnetic 
storms,  has  come  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

Older  radio  observations  had  placed  the 
lonoephere  between  about  40  and  380  miles 
up,  and  divided  it  Into  four  dtotinet  layers — 
D  (present  only  in  dayllgtat),  E.  Fl.  and 
F3 — each  of  whieh  reflected  a  different  range 
of  wavelength*,  according  to  electron  density. 
One  of  the  Mg  mysteries  was  what  caused 
these  layers  to  reflect  dtSerently.  Another 
perplexing  fact  wa*  that,  while  tbe  lowest  D 
layer  dtaappeared  at  nl^t,  a*  might  be  ex- 
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workings  become  familiar  In  detail,  it  should 
become  possible  to  predict  changes  in  ad- 
vance and  even  to  taXe  some  direct  measiires 
to  control  them. 

Various  control  schemes  are  being  serious- 
ly studied.  For  example,  a  pinch  of  Iodide 
crystals  Injected  by  rocket — literally  one  part 
In  100  billion  parts  of  atmosphere — might 
quiet  the  D  region  during  solar  fl&res.  malt- 
ing shortwave  transmission  during  flare  ac- 
tivity feasible.  But  before  any  tampering 
is  done,  all  possible  consequences  need  to  be 
known  exactly.  A  slight  -contaminant 
trapped  in  the  D  region  under  a  temperature 
inversion  (e.g.,  a  cold  layer  above  a  hot  one) 
might  permanently  change  its  transmission 
of  radio  waves,  and  not  for  the  better.  Even 
the  most  recondite  new  knowledge,  there- 
fore, has  loud  practical  reverberations. 

THK   STKANGE   UtON    OUST 

In  the  emerging,  ever  more  detailed  profile 
of  the  upper  atmosphere,  another  surprising 
feature  came  to  light.  The  classic  concep- 
tion of  the  ionosphere  was  of  a  region  that 
progressed  smoothly  from  a  very  thin  air 
mixture  of  oxygen-nitrogen  to  a  level  where 
atomic  oxygen  alone  prevailed,  and  then 
trailed  off  into  even  thinner  hydrogen  in 
the  near  vaccum  of  space.  In  1960,  how- 
ever. Marcel  Nlcolet  of  Belgium's  Centre  Na- 
tional des  Recherches  de  I'Espace  suggested 
theoretically,  from  studies  of  the  drag  on 
Echo,  the  first  communication  balloon  satel- 
lite, that  there  must  be  another  constituent 
above  the  pure  oxygen  layer.  The  only  ele- 
ment that  fitted  the  data  was  helium.  Later 
that  year  the  first  satellite  specifically 
equipped  to  study  the  ionosphere.  Explorer 
8,  detected  and  measured,  among  other 
things,  a  layer  of  helium  Ions,  nearly  1.000 
miles  deep,  starting  at  about  600  miles  up 
Beyond  this,  other  satellites  reported  what 
appeared  to  be  a  huge  halo  of  hydrogen,  In 
slightly  greater  concentration  than  that  in 
Interplanetary  space,  out  to  some  6,000 
miles. 

Within  this  huge  area,  and  several  earth 
radii  beyond,  still  more  provocative  matter 
was  discovered.  This  was  cosmic  dust,  fioat- 
Ing  in  far  greater  profusion  near  the  earth 
than  bad  been  generally  suspected,  though 
such  a  layer  bad  been  predicted  earlier  by 
the  Smithsonian  Observatory's  Fred  L.  Whip- 
ple. Most  of  It  seems  to  be  fine  mlcro- 
meteorlte  particles,  not  of  the  familiar, 
heavy  Iron-nlckel  type,  but  of  a  lighter, 
fragile  type  known  as  stony  meteorolds. 
There  are  various  suppositions  about  the 
origin  of  these  particles.  They  might  be 
debris  from  the  collision  of  small  planets, 
the  breakup  of  meteors,  the  backsplash  of 
meteors  hitting  the  moon,  or  the  disintegra- 
tion of  comets — huge  "dirty  snowballs"  of 
frozen  gases  and  cosmic  rubble,  a  million  or 
more  of  which  are  constantly  roaming  the 
solar  system. 

Some  10,000  tons  of  this  dust,  it  is  now 
estimated,  fall  on  the  earth  each  day.  Its 
Iron  content  Is  equivalent  to  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  annual  Iron  and  steel 
production.  Moreover,  rocket  probes  have 
tended  to  show  that  this  dust  collects  In 
huge  orbits  or  belts.  One  belt  was  placed 
at  atbout  11  miles  above  the  earth,  another 
seemed  to  lie  somewhere  between  50  and  80 
miles  up.  Last  summer  two  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  professors,  G.  Flocco 
and  L.  D.  Smullin.  shot  pencil-thin  beams  of 
ilght  Into  this  region  from  a  ruby  laser,  the 
powerful  new  coherent-light  generator,  and 
got  back  reflections  that  seemed  to  Indicate 
two  distinct  upper  belts,  one  at  50  miles,  the 
other  at  70. 

WHAT    CAUSES    WEATHEX? 

The  existence  of  such'  dust  belts  tends  to 
encourage  a  the<»y  proposed  In  1953  by  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Bowen.  of  Australia,  and  long 
hotly  contested  by  meteorologists,  that  a  link 
exists  between  large  meteor  showers  and  pe- 
riods of  heavy  rainfall  on  earth.    Bowen 's 


theory  required  that  cosmic  dxist  particles  be 
trapped  In  the  vicinity  of  the  earth  In  quasi- 
stable  orbits,  from  which  they  are  period- 
ically dumped  by  an  Influx  of  particles  from 
meteor  showers  to  sift  down  and  act  as  nuclei 
In  forming  Ice  and  raindrops  In  clouds.  Re- 
cently the  theory  has  been  elaborated  by 
Bowen  and  others.  They  have  found  strik- 
ing correlations  over  long  periods  between 
rainfall  and  certain  phases  of  the  moon, 
which,  they  speculate,  may  further  control 
the  periodicity  of  meteor  showers. 

Though  the  theory  Is  far  from  being  ac- 
cepted, one  of  the  dust  belts  has  gone  far 
to  explain  another  phenomenon  for  which 
meteorologists  have  long  sought  an  answer. 
In  1962  rockets  fired  over  Sweden  Into  a 
formation  of  noctilucent  clouds — m3r8terlous 
high  clouds,  far  above  the  normal  cloud 
level,  seen  only  at  dusk  in  high  latitudes — 
returned  with  actual  samples  of  cosmic- 
dust  nuclei  enclosed  In  ice  particles.  These 
seem  to  form  the  clouds  at  the  60-mlle  dust- 
belt  level,  precisely  where  more  recently 
sounding  rockets  have  found  the  lowes^  tem- 
perature ever  recorded  In  the  atmosphere, 
-289°  P.  This  may  be  the  first  snjall  link 
between  cosmic  events  and  weather  forma- 
tions on  earth. 

It  is  now  known  from  rocket  and  satellite 
measurements  that  the  whole  upper  sphere 
of  atmospheric  gases  expands  and  contracts, 
churns  and  subsides.  In  direct  response  to 
the  cyclic  activity  of  the  sun.'  No  such  clear 
links,  however,  have  yet  been  found  between 
activities  In  the  upper  atmosphere  and  the 
lower,  where  weather  Is  formed.  The  proc- 
esses here  are  complex  and  indirect.  An- 
other decade  of  observing  all  the  varlabels 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  atmosphere 
through  a  full  solar  cycle,  with  a  great  assist 
from  the  Tiros  satellites'  Infrared  readings 
of  heat  return  from  earth,  should  clarify 
these  links  and  greatly  advance  weather  pre- 
diction and  control.  Horizons  must  Inevit- 
ably move  out  with  the  greatly  expanded 
knowledge  of  the  atmosphere.  For,  If  the 
great  radiation  belt  farther  out  Is  taken  Into 
account,  the  conception  of  the  atmospheric 
environment  that  the  earth  Is  now  known 
to  carry  with  It  through  space  has  been  en- 
larged In  the  last  few  years  at  least  400-fold. 

OUT  THROUGH  THE  GREAT  ARCS  OF  RADIATION 

The  radiation  belt,  extending  from  about 
600  miles  above  the  magnetic  equator  out 
to  40.000  miles  or  more,  remains  the  single 
greatest  discovery  in  space  thus  far.  As 
early  as  1907  the  Norwegian  Physicist  Carl 
Stdrmer  had  speculated  that,  because  the 
earth  had  a  measurable  magnetic  field  caused 
by  the  giant  dynamo  effect  of  Its  rotation 
about  Its  molten  Iron  core.  It  could  trap 
charged  particles  In  its  lines  of  force.  A 
model  of  bow  It  might  be  done  was  provided 
In  the  1950's  by.  laboratory  experiments  aimed 
at  containing  thermonuclear  particle  reac- 
tions in  so-called  magnetic  bottles.  But  un- 
til rockets  came  along,  no  one  could  get  In- 
struments high  enough  to  see  the  effect. 
And  no  one  was  prepared  for  either  the  In- 
tensity or  the  extent  of  the  radiation  belt 
to  be  found  In  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  not 
even  the  experimenter  who  discovered  It  and 
gave  the  belt  his  name,  a  physicist  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  James  A.  van  Al- 
len. 

The  story  Is  now  familiar  of  how  Van  Al- 
len and  his  associates  put  a  simple  Gelger 
tube  In  the  first  U.S.  satellite.  Explorer  1. 
to  count  cosmic  rays,  and  found  that  it  went 
dead  over  long  stretches.  Hastily  rigging  an- 
other tube  for  Explorer  3,  they  got  the  same 
results,  and  finally  concluded  diunfoundedJy 
that  the  counter  was  not  malfunctioning 
but  was  being  paralyzed  by  particles  coining 
In  at  a  rate  at  least  100,000  times  faster 
than  cosmic  rays.  The  connic-ray  data  was 
thrust  aside  and  forgotten  as  everyone 
scrambled  to  explore  this  unexpectedly  great 
new  field.  It  appeared  at  first  to  lie  In  two 
distinct  belts,  symmetrically  disposed  around 
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the  earth,  curving  sharply  in  at  the  poles  In 
the  classic  lines  of  force  of  a  dipole  magnet. 
In  its  lower  reaches  it  overlapi>ed  the 
ionosphere,  but  its  radiation  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  and  many  orders  of  magnl^de 
more  intense  than  that  at  the  ionosphere. 
The  Intense  component  in  the  iiuier  belt, 
reaching  a  peak  at  about  3,000  miles,  ap- 
peared from  early  measiuements  to  be  mainly 
high-energy  protons  (hydrogen  nuclei 
stripped  of  electrons);  in  the  outer  belt, 
peaking  at  about  10,000  miles.  It  seemed  to 
be  mainly  high-energy  electrons. 

Less  well  known  la  the  story  of  how  this 
picture  has  changed  with  later  satellite  ex- 
ploration. There  are  not  two  Van  Allen 
belts,  as  was  generally  believed,  but  only 
one  of  huge  dimensions,  though  the  terms 
inner  and  outer  aone  remain  In  use.  And 
the  Eonal  distribution  ot  particles  Is  much 
more  complex  (see  diagram  on  pages  120 
and  lai)  [not  printed  in  Rbooeo]  than 
originally  appeared.  The  flight  of  Explorer 
12  In  1081  overturned  the  neat  Eonal  divi- 
sions by  finding  that  the  outer  region  con- 
tains an  important  number  of  low-energy 
protons,  as  well  as  electrons,  thus  indicating 
that  9  mcM-e  realistic  picture  of  the  belt 
would  be  a  regional  ova-lay  of  high-  and  low- 
energy  protons  and  electrons.  At  the  same 
time  the  synunetrloal  concept  disappeared 
with  the  discovery  by  Explorer  10  that  the 
belt  extends  out  much  farther  trom  the  dark 
side  of  the  earth  than  from  the  light.  This 
Is  caused  by  a  steady  "wind"  of  pcu^cles  from 
the  sun  that  oompreases  it  on  the  simllt  side 
and  blows  it  out  in  bcu:k — perhaps  as  much 
as  100.000  miles  or  more. 

In  this  enormoiis  area  many  conundrums 
remain.  One  theory  is  that  radlatlon-belt 
particles  come  from  two  main  sources:  In  the 
outer  8one,  from  particles  streaming  In  on 
solar  flares  and  the  relatively  constant  solar 
wind;  In  the  Inner  zone,  from  cosmic-ray 
reactions  with  atmospheric  atoms,  producing 
secondary  protons  and  electrons  and  ac- 
counting for  the  very  high-energy  radiation 
at  this  level.  But  exactly  how  solar  parti- 
cles get  Into  the  strong  magnetic  field  is 
still  a  question.  And  how  the  particles,  once 
trapped,  maintain  themselves  and  accelerate 
in  energy  is  still  unclear.  Complicating  the 
problem  is  the  fact  that  the  field  constantly 
loses  electrons  to  the  atmo^here  or  to  outer 
space,  in  greater  or  lesser  amounts,  by  proc- 
esses not  yet  known  but  suspected  of  having 
effect  not  only  on  the  ionosphere  but  on  the 
weather  below.  How  long,  on  the  average, 
pcuticlee  remain  In  the  belt  is  therefore  an 
important  question,  to  which  a  recent  ex- 
periment gave  some  startling  answers. 

THE    WORLD'S    BIGOEST    UNCONTROLLED 
EXPERIMENT 

On  July  9,  1982,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccnamls- 
slon  exploded  a  1.4-megaton  nuclear  bomb 
250  mllee  above  Johnston  Island  In  the  Pa- 
cific In  an  experiment  oode-named  Starfish. 
The  military  purposes,  of  course,  were  never 
divulged.  There  was  speculation,  however, 
that  these  revolved  ahout  the  study  of  black- 
out— I.e.,  the  possibility  of  paralyzing  a  na- 
tion's defenses  by  blacking  out  communica- 
tions, control  syetems,  and  mlsslle-guldanoe 
mechanisms  with  radiation  from  a  high  nu- 
clear blast.  Riding  along  with  this  was  a 
scientific  experiment  designed  to  study  any 
artificial  radiation  belt  created  by  the  blast. 
A  series  of  smaller  tests  high  over  the  South 
Atlantic  in  1068,  called  Argus,  had  had  some 
interesting  though  short-term  results.  But 
the  Starfish  burst  went  beyond  most  expecta- 
tions. 

Within  seconds,  flashing  auroras  appeared 
3,000  miles  away  In  the  night  skies  over  Sa- 
moa and  New  Zealand.  The  fioor  of  the 
ionosphere's  D  region  precipitously  dropped 
nearly  10  miles,  under  intense  Ionization,  dis- 
rupting all  radio  oommunlcatloxis  in  the  Pa- 
cific area.  The  whole  magnetic  field  shook 
violently  around  the  world.    Within  6  min- 


utes, a  big  radlo-tetaaoope  *"«»"«*  8.000 
mllee  away  In  Peru  registered  a  nearly  tea- 
fold  ivaap  In  ba^ground  nolee.  Wltliln  a 
month,  three  satallltM  war*  ►~^fc''»^  out- 
Ariel,  temporarily,  lYanalt  4-B.  a  naviga- 
tional satellite,  and  Tnac,  a  idatitlflc  vehi- 
cle— by  radiation  potooolng  of  solar  cella. 
Others  had  tli^r  life  spana  gxeatly  reduced 
by  radiation  damage.  But  two  satellttes — 
Injun  1,  laimched  wltax  Inetrumeottatloo  by 
Van  Allen%  group  a  year  b^^ore,  and  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories'  ootnnuuiicatloti 
satellite  Telstar  1,  launched  a  day  after  the 
blast — operated  long  enough  to  monitor  the 
Initial  radiation  from  two  heights.  The  ex- 
plosion shot  an  enormous  Jet  of  electrons  to 
unexpected  altitudes,^  where  they  were 
trapped.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  10,000,- 
000,000.000,000,000.000.0(X)  electrons  were  In- 
jected Into  the  belt,  of  such  Intensity  that 
they  oould  easily  be  detected  above  the.nat- 
lural  electron  flux.  While  most  of  the  Im- 
mediate, spectacular  effects  swiftly  subsided, 
there  remained  this  new  belt  of  dangerously 
high  radiation  colling  within  the  old  belt 
around  the  earth. 

Controversy  had  flared  before  the  test, 
when  groups  of  United  States  and  European 
scientists  protested  its  dangers  and  uncer- 
tain consequences.  There  was  even  more 
bitter  controversy  afterward  over  how  long 
the  new  radiation  would  remain.  Van  Allen's 
group,  which  had  gone  along  with  the  test 
and  monitored  It  at  low  altitudes,  maintained 
that  the  new  belt  would  disappear  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  within  a  year;  others, 
led  by  NASA'S  Wllmot  N.  Hess,  leaning  on 
Telstar  and  other  satellite  measvu-ements 
higher  up,  estimated  that  It  would  last  much 
longer.  As  in  many  Rclentific  controversies, 
both  proved  right,  but  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree. At  low  altitudes  the  new  radiation 
was  quickly  dispersed  In  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  high  altitudes  It  disappeared,  through 
magnetic  fluctuations,  into  space.  This  was 
proved.  Ironically  enough,  by  a  series  of 
three,  equally  strong,  high-altitude  Russian 
tests  that  aplsbly  followed  Starfish  some  3 
months  later.  B->cause  the  Russian  shots 
Injected  particles  Into  the  belt  from  very 
high  Siberian 'latitudes,  where  the  highest 
magnetic  lines  of  force  bend  down  toward 
earth,  most  of  their  radiation  was  carried 
into  the  lowest  and  highest  regions  of  the 
belt,  where  It  was  soon  dissipated.  But 
most  of  Starfish's  Intense  radiation.  Injected 
from  equltorlal  latitudes,  wound  up  at  the 
more  stable,  intermediate  altitude  of  1,000 
to  2,000  miles,  where  It  hung  on. 

Late  in  1082,  Van  Allen  finally  concluded 
from  further  data  that  the  artificial  belt  of 
electrons  Is  likely  to  last  10  years.  And  re- 
sults are  now  In  fnxn  Explorer  16,  sent  up 
speclflcally  to  measure  the  new  belt,  and 
Its  data  shows  that  if  the  electrons  follow 
their  present  observed  rate  of  decay  "it  will 
be  possible  to  detect  their  presence  among 
the  naturally  trapped  particles  for  at  least  20 
years."  This  may  be  shortened  during  the 
next  peak  of  solar  activity,  due  about  1968- 
69  on  its  regular  11 -year  schedule,  when  big 
solar  flares  may  tend  to  flush  out  electrons. 
Meanwhile  the  flux  remains  intense  enough 
to  constitute  a  real,  additional  radiation 
hazard  to  men  and  equipment.  An  astronaut 
at  about  1,000  miles  up,  with  maximum 
practical  shielding,  would  receive  about  25 
roentgens  an  hour.  A  total  of  about  100  are 
enough  to  cause  violent  nausea  and  radia- 
tion sickness,  and  an  accumulation  of-  500 
is  lethal.  "It  li  not  a  region  in  which  to  sit 
or  linger,"  says  Wllmot  Hess. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  experiment  has 
brought  In  more  knowledge  xoon  quickly 
than  poeslbly  any  otiber  devioe  oonoemlng 
the  probable  life  cycle  of  particles  In  t2M 
belt.  And  this  knowledge  is  spurring  the 
military,  NASA,  and  Industry  to  develop  more 
radlatlon-reeistant  equipment.  But  sdsn- 
tlflcally  the  test  vras  an  tmoontrolled  e^QMri- 
ment  of   awful  proportl<»is.     Bo  little  was 


kiiown  before  the  test  about  the  natural 
radlatlaa  btit  tluit  the  study  of  Its  properties 
may  now  be  ctiaeuied  for  years  by  the  arti- 
fldal  belt.  And  militarily  the  test  may  prove 
dmply  ttkU  radiatlan  blackout,  like  Its  pro- 
genitor, the  bomb,  is  a  -weapon  as  likely  to 
knock  out  its  users  as  its  victims.  Repeated 
high-altitude  bursts  of  even  bigger  bombs 
oould  easily  create  a  belt  many  thousand 
ttmea  mere  intense  than  tbe  preaent  one, 
bringing  an  end  to  the  reliable  operation 
of  all  sdentlflc.  weather,  oonununlcatlon, 
navigation,  and  other  satellites,  and  endan- 
gering all  space  explonvtlon.  "Hiere  was 
therefore  more  than  one  reason  why  last 
summer's  test  ban  treaty  Included  aii  agree- 
ment to  keep  nuclear  explosions  out  of  apace. 

WINDS    THAT    "BLOW"    1,000    MnxS    PER    SECOND 

Any  premature  end  to  space  exploration 
would  be  high  tragedy,  for  only  now,  beyond 
the  radiation  belt.  Instruments  are  begin- 
ning to  yield  answers  to  some  of  the  age-old 
secrets  of  the  sun  and  earth  and  planets, 
and  of  the  Interplanetary  medium  that  Joins 
them. 

Explorers  10  and  12,  besides  measvuing  the 
earth's  magnetic  belt,  made  the  first  detailed 
observatlonB  of  the  solar  wind — a  plasma  of 
hot,  highly  attenuated.  Ionized  gases  com- 
posed of  protons,  electrons,  and  helium 
nucell — ^flowing  in  steadily  but  variably  at 
gentle  cosmic  speeds  of  200  to  500  miles  per 
second.  Now  and  again  this  -wind  Is  whipped 
to  velocities  of  1,000  miles  a  second  or  more 
by  solar  flares — long.  Intensely  hot  tongues 
of  plasma,  distantly  observed  for  decades, 
leaping  from  huge  explosions  on  the  sun 
In  bright  sunspot  areas.  Rocket  probes  and 
satellites  have  now  been  sent  Into  the  area 
of  flares  to  measure  them  directly.  In  ma- 
jor flares,  their  data  shows,  a  large  chunk 
of  the  sun's  substance  Is  ripped  out,  carrying 
with  It  an  actual  portion  of  the  sun's  mag- 
netic field.  This  acts  as  a  gigantic  magnet- 
ic "bottle."  conducting  the  hot  plasma 
streaming  out  Into  space,  and  occasionally 
detaching  Itself  from  the  sun  as  a  giant,  self- 
contained  plasma  cloud.  This  plasma  moves 
upon  the  earth  at  supersonic  si>eeds,  pre- 
ceded by  an  enormous  shock  wave,  battering 
and  compressing  the  radiation  belt,  sending 
magnetic  disturbances  down  through  the 
ionosphere  Into  the  earth. 

The  radiation  accompanying  such  flares  is 
the  single  greatest  hazard  In  space.  There 
Is  as  yet  no  really  good  protection  against  the 
biggest  flares.  Fortunately,  they  occur  In- 
frequently, only  once  or  twice  a  year  at 
the  height  of  sxmspot  -activity:  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  also  highly  unpredictable. 
Hence  much  more  needs  to  be  known  about 
the  behavior  of  the  s\in,  quite  aside  from  ad- 
vancing pure  knowledge,  so  that  spacemen 
can  be  warned  In  time  to  adjust  flights,  take 
evasive  action,  or  escape  back  to  earth.  Up 
to  now,  nothing  noted  on  the  sun  has  given 
sufficient  warning  time.  But  NASA's  orbit- 
ing solar  observatory,  launched  In  1962. 
turned  up  a  hopeful  clue.  Preceding  some 
larger  flares  by  a  few  hours  was  a  series  of 
tiny  mlcroflares,  never  observed  before.  A 
close  watch  of  these  mlcoflares  and  other 
feattu-es  may  make  it  possible  to  predict  the 
giant  flares.  Late  last  year  NASA  launched 
the  first  of  a  series  of  IMF's  (Interplanetary 
monitoring  platforms)  to  orbit  at  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  nearly  200,000  miles  and  keep 
a  constant  watch  on  the  sun. 

A    GREAT    SORTIE    INTO    THE    SOLAR    STSTEM 

Nearly  all  long-distance  records  for  a  satel- 
lite thus  far  were  broken  by  Mariner  2,  the 
space  probe  designed  by  California  Institute 
of  Technology's  Jet  Prop\Uslon  Laboratory 
and  launched  on  a  pass  at  Venus  In  Decem- 
ber 1982.  In  139  days  of  continuous  opera- 
tion and  oonununlcatlon  out  to  a  record  53,- 
000,000  mllee  from  Earth,  it  transmitted  back 
some  85  million  bits  of  information,  now 
atored  on  tape.     Only  the  major  peaks  of 
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bat  la  eontlnaaUy  creating  new  hydrogen  be- 
tween the  stars  to  raplenlah  the  disappear- 
ing galavlea.  Tbe  new  rocket  findings  show, 
however,  that  thera  are  ntany  fewer  gamma 
raya  In  Interstellar  space  than  there  should 
be  tt  hydrogen  Is  brtng  created  contlnuorxsly. 
Bienoe  the  newest  flnrtingn  tend  to  support 
the  big  bang  theory  against  the  steady  state. 

ICore  recently,  a  aeriee  of  rocket  i»t>bea 
has  made  another  big  discovery  in  one  con- 
stellation of  our  own  galaxy.  This  is  a  huge 
source  of  X-rays,  undetectable  from  earth, 
about  1.000  times  more  Intense  than  those 
from  the  sun  or  any  known  stellar  processes. 
In  the  most  distant  galaxies,  radio  tele- 
scopee  have  recently  discovered  other  inex- 
plicably huge  sources  of  energy,  greater  than 
any  thermonuclear  processes  so  far  known 
on  earth.  All  this  leads  physicists  to  an- 
ticipate the  discovery  of  entirely  new  prin- 
ciples for  generating  enormous  amounts  of 
power,  and  along  with  this,  from  further 
study  of  solar  plasmas  and  other  stellar 
phenomena,  new  energy  transfer  and  conver- 
sicHi  techniques.  Meanwhile,  more  advanced 
ultraviolet,  gamma,  and  X-ray  instruments 
in  the  new  orbiting  observatories  may  well 
reveal  other  wholly  new  and  perhaps  revolu- 
tionary aspects  of  tlie  universe. 

Already  being  planned  for  advanced  satel- 
litee  are  experiments  to  investigate  some  of 
the  fundamental  yet  still  largely  mysterious 
underpinnings  of  the  universe,  such  as  the 
force  of  gravity  and  the  speed  of  light,  the 
great  universal  constant  that  U  the  linchpin 
of  modem  physics. 

IS    MAN    LOST    IN    SPACK? 

intimately,  of  course,  and  sooner  than  the 
word  impUee.  men  will  go  out  there  to  ob- 
serve, experiment,  and  see  for  themselves. 
As  great  and  ingenious  an  advance  as  space 
instruments  are,  they  still  observe  the  uni- 
verse at  many  removes.  Much  of  the  data 
they  send  back  is  equlvecal,  open  to  various 
interpretations,  or  Just  plain  inconclusive. 
And  no  Instrument  can  be  designed  to  cope 
with  all  poesible  unknowns.  Even  so  eagerly 
awaited  an  advance  aa  the  orbiting  astronom- 
ical satellite  Is  still  a  highly  unstable  plat- 
form from  which  to  view  the  stars.  It  la 
subject  to  perturbatlcms,  hard  to  aim  or  keep 
on  targets,  and  its'  telescopic  pictures  are 
degraded  by  television  transmission  back  to 
earth.  Once  astroncxners  are  carried  in  satel- 
litee.  It  sho\ild  be  a  great  improvement,  for 
there  is  no  substitute  at  a  telescopic  eyepiece 
for  the  astronomer's  direct  vision  and  control. 

But  even  then,  the  arttflclal  satellite  is 
not  an  ideal  platform,  for  every  slightest 
movement  of  the  astronomer  will  cause  an 
equal  and  oppoeite  movement  of  his  weight- 
lees  observatory.  And  even  an  orbiting  space 
station — the  much  larger,  more  permanent 
type  of  manned  satellite  being  proposed  by 
acme — would  have  the  same  defect,  plus  the 
additional  disadvantage  that,  in  (»iler  to 
make  it  habitable  for  extended  periods,  it  will 
probably  have  to  be  spim  to  give  it  some 
measure  of  artificial  gravity. 

But  there  Is  neaztiy  a  natural  satellite — 
the  moon — that  is  an  almoet  perfect  space 
platform.  It  is  big  and  solid.  It  has  almoet 
no  atmosphere  to  speak  of  and  Just  enough 
gravity  to  make  It  poesible  easily  to  erect 
huge,  stable  structiirea,  such  as  telescopes, 
radio,  and  radar  facilities.  Prom  these  as- 
tronomers will  be  able  to  view  the  universe 
more  directly,  through  fewer  intervening 
systems  and  hindrances,  than  ever  before. 
Hence,  despite  recent  poUUcal  pulling  and 
hauling,  there  are  many  sound  scientific  rea- 
sons, as  weU  aa  others,  for  getting  men  to 
the  moon.  And  thla  will  be  done,  for  it  Is 
the  master  key  to  all  future  exploration  of 
space. 

The  purposes  of  this  exploration  are  no 
clearer  to  many  men  in  this  age  than  they 
were  In  Galileo's,  so  It  is  not  strange  that 
there  la  opposition.  In  this  economic  age. 
however,  the  opposition  is  not  so  much 
theological  aa  budgetary.     Both  seem  equ- 


ally mistaken  in  the  context  of  their  times, 
for  the  earlier  astronomical  dlsoovertea  did 
not  dlmlniah  man%  aptrlt  but  rather  en- 
larged and  ennobled  It.  and  sptuse  dlscovertes 
should  have  the  same  uplifting  and  enlarg- 
ing effect.  After  all,  a  budget  la  only  money, 
but  new  knowledge  Is  a  dukedCMn  whoee  great 
wealth  and  reeourcea  cannot  even  begin  to 
be  estimated  or  exhausted.  Already  the  new 
knowledge  acquired  In  space  exceeds  by  far 
the  value  of  funda  so  far  spent.  Por  knowl- 
edge, more  than  guns  and  butter,  la  the  true 
pow«'  of  modem  statea. 


Caba  b  Goilty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  jLumom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  excitement  over  the  latest  crisis  at 
Guantanamo,  we  mlfi:ht  tend  to  forget 
Castro's  completely  lll^al  and  belll£er- 
ent  activities  against  oth^  members  of 
the  Organization  (rf  American  States. 

An  editorial  in  the  Monday.  February 
17,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
very  properly  reemphaslzes  the  guilt  of 
the  Castro  government  in  its  aggression 
against  Venezuela  and  most  properly 
calls  for  severe  and  lasting  sanctions. 
I  insert  the  article  for  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Cuba   la   Quiltt 

According  to  reliable  aources  the  five- 
natlon.  inter-American  investigating  team  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
finished  ita  Investigation  and  has  found 
Oommuniat  Cuba  guilty  of  aggreaalon  against 
Venezuela.  The  official  report  is  due  to  be 
released  shortly. 

The  OAS  investigating  team  was  made  up 
of  representatives  from  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States. 
Their  report  U  bcued  on  several  pieces  of 
conflrmed  evidence. 

One  such  piece  of  evidence  was  the  exist- 
ence of  documents  showing  that  Cuba  has 
trained  more  than  400  Venezuelans  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  the  past  2  years.  There  was, 
also,  the  evidence  of  some  3  tons  of  arms 
found  on  a  remote  beach  in  Venezuela.  The 
arms  were  poeltively  identified  as  having 
oonM  from  Cuba  by  means  of  serial  niimbers 
on  record  in  Belglxim.  the  source  where  Cuba 
bought  the  arms. 

A  raid  by  Venezuelan  police  on  the  home 
of  a  known  Communist  in  Venezuela  turned 
up  documents  outlining  plana  to  capture 
the  capital  city   of  Caracas. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1947  Rlo  de  Janeiro 
treaty  of  mutual  awalstance  the  OAS  may 
now  invoke  one  or  more  sanctions  against 
Cuba.  These  sanctlona  Include  the  ending 
of  both  diplomatic  and  consular  relations,' 
an  economic  blockade  against  Cuba  or  the 
use  of  outright  armed  force. 

Such  sanctions  have  been  Imposed  in  only 
one  other  case  by  Inter-American  action, 
that  of  a  Venezuelan  complaint  against  Tru- 
Jlllo  in  1960.  The  sanctions  of  that  Ume 
were  severe;  they  consisted  of  a  break  In 
diplomatic  relations,  a  partial  economic  boy- 
cott and  the  suspension  of  all  trade  in  arms 
and  war  materials.  The  Trujlllo  regime  col- 
lapsed a  short  time  later. 

What  sanctions  the  OAS  will  impose 
against  Cuba  are  not  known.  It  is  hoped, 
in  some  circles  In  Watfilngton  and  Latin 
America,  that  they  will  be  severe  and  lasting. 
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Panama  Riots :  Depnty  Thelma  Kinf  U 
Role  in  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAffSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  frequently  inentioned  names  of  the 
Red  infiltrated  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment is  £>eputy  Thelma  King,  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

A  news  story  by  Jules  Dubois  in  the 
January  19,  1964,  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  supplies  some  interesting  read- 
ing about  her  activities  in  urging  the 
Panamanian  people  to  go  into  the  streets 
and  fleht. 

The  news  story  follows:  v 

Woman  Sats  Srx  Eggzd  On  Panama  Riots 
(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Panama  Citt,  January  18. — Thelma  King, 

42,  rabblerouslng  Colon  congresswoman  and 

admirer  of  Cuba's  Pldel  Castro,  told  the  story 

of  her  role  in  last  week's  flag  war  on  the  Canal 

'  Zone  boundary. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview  at  her  office  In 
the  legislative  palace  here,  she  admitted  that 
she  made  radio  broadcasts  calling  on  the 
people  to  go  into  the  streets  and  fight. 

She  denied  that  she  is  a  Communist  but 
admitted  that  she  has  had  long-etandlng 
links  with  them.  Miss  King  advocates  that 
only  the  Panama  flag  be  flown  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

UBCKD  CONTINT7ED  BaSAK 

She  also  admits  that  she  is  one  of  those 
who  urged  President  Roberto  Chlari  not  to 
renew  relations  with  the  United  States  until 
an  airtight  commitment  was  obtained  for 
a  new  treaty.  She  said  that  she  started  that 
pressure  Thursday  after  the  peace  agreement 
was  published. 

Dressed  in  mourning  black,  she  conceded 
that  if  It  were  not  for  t^e  fact  that  she  en- 
Joys  parliamentary  Immunity  she  would  be 
In  jail  for  her  role  in  the  Panamanian  riots. 

Miss  King  said  that  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  the  No.  1  power  In  the  world  and 
can  no  longer  use  the  "big  stick"  policy. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  are  equal  both 
in  balance  of  power  and  in  influence 
throughout  the  world,  she  said. 

WANTS  CANAL  rOS  PANAMA 

Miss  King  expressed  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  abandon  the  canal.  She  said 
she  objects  to  the  intematloballzatlon  of 
the  canal  and  {M-efers  nationalization. 

"We  are  not  going  to  change  one  master 
for  a  group  of  them,"  she  said.  "The  day 
we  make  a  change  it  will  be  for  national- 
ization." 

"Did  you  call  out  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Panama  City?"  she  was  asked. 

Answer.  I  called  on  the  Ouardla  National 
to  leave  Its  barracks  and  defend  the  Pana- 
manian people.  When  I  did  It.  I  was  oom- 
plylng  with  my  duty  as  a  deputy  of  the  na- 
tional assembly.  It  was  the  obligation  ot 
the  Panamanians  to  go  out  and  flght  because 
the  constitution  said  so. 

Question.  I  understand  that  you  went  to 
the  palace  to  ask  for  arms  for  the  peofde. 

Answer.  I  told  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic— and  I  said  eo  over  tife  air — that  If  he  did 
not  want  to  use  the  National  Guard  ptoaee 
to  give  the  people  arms  eo  they  would  not  be 
massacred  with  empty  hands. 


YXAXED    MAMACaa 

Question.  What  did  he  answor? 

Answer.  The  President  told  me  that  if  the 
National  Guard  went  Into  the  streets,  the 
massacre  would  have  been  greater,  which  I 
do  not  believe. 

Question.  Then  the  President  did  not  wish 
to  order  the  Guardla  to  act? 

Answer.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
considered  at  the  moment — and  I  believe  that 
he  still  considers  it — that  the  National 
Guard  Is  not  equipped  to  oi^xMe  the  Ameri- 
can troops.  I  believe  the  commander  of  the 
Guard  thinks  the  same.  I  asked  myself  then, 
why  do  we  have  it?  To  defend  ourselves 
against  whom? 

FoucE  roacE  adequate 

Question.  Aren't  they  here  to  defend  the 
border  and  the  country? 

Answer.  To  do  that  a  police  force  is  enough. 

Question.  Do  you  advocate  modifying  the 
structure  of  the  Ouardla  National  exclu- 
sively to  that  of  a  police  force? 

Answer.  I  would  devote  all  my  eBorte  to 
that.  I  have  been  fighting  for  that  a  long 
time.  I  never  have  understood  why  the 
Americans  want  such  a  strong  force  as  our 
guard  here.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  we 
can  defend  ourselTes  with  our  own  means, 
as  we  now  have  proved.  That  error,  that 
mistake,  that  communism  is  coming  here  is 
false." 


Selling  What  Railroads  Can  Prodnce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    AI.AWAMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Appendix  of  the  Comgrks- 
siONAL  Record  an  article  entitled  "Sell- 
ing What  Railroads  Can  Produce."  by 
D.  W.  Brosnan,  president  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  which  we  In  Alabama 
are  proud  to  claim  as  one  of  the  great 
rail  systems  of  the  country. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  January- 
February  1964  issue  of  Progressive  Rail- 
roading, which  Is  distributed  to  the  chief 
executives  and  officials  of  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brosnan  asserts,  in  this  article, 
that  railroads  are  demonstrating  a  great 
Industrial  flexibility,  in  this  day  and  age. 
and  that  they  can  compete  more  vigor- 
ously with  other  forms  of  transport  if 
they  will  only  use  the  best  sales  tech- 
niques, unremittingly. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Selling  What  RAn^oAoa  Can  PkoDucx 

(By    D.    W.    Brosnan,    president.    Southern 

RaUway  System) 

Evidence  growa  stronger  tiiat  raUroculs  are 
In  the  earliest  days  ot  a  new  ent  th&t  will  see 
great  growth  In  their  tiaefulneas  to  the  public 
and  In  their  use  by  shippers. 

America's  railroads  for  many  years  Jiave 
seemed  the  ultimate  paradox  In  a  ocmpetl- 
Uve  •ooQcmy  that  suppoaedly  responds  to 
the  prlnclplea  at  tree  entecprtae.  They  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  bare  aurrtval  In  a  com- 
peUtlve  tnuuportatloQ  world,  yet  railroads 
have  shown  two  prime  oompetttive  ahUltlee 
that  should  make  them  highly  useful  to  tlM 


public,  profitable  to  their  owners  and  a 
source  of  strength  and  security  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

First,  railroads  can  attain  and  maintain  a 
high  productive  capacity  In  their  almoet  un- 
limited ability  to  move  freight.  Seo(»id.  rail- 
roads can  "manufacture"  this  freight  trans- 
portation at  low  unit  coats  that  grow  lower 
with  every  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic. 

Such  competitive  strengths  have  formed 
the  basis  for  spectacular  success  in  most 
other  mass  prodiiction  industries.  If  they 
have  not  led  to  market  growth,  company 
stability  and  healthy  profits  in  the  rail 
Industry,  there  must  be — and  there  Is — a 
reason. 

SALES  EFFORTS  MUST  BS  INTENSITIED 

Change  for  the  better  will  come  swiftly  as 
railroads  continue  to  intensify  their  present 
sales  efforts  and  put  proven  techniques  of 
modem  marketing  to  work  in  selling  custom- 
ers the  high-quality,  low-coat  transportation 
railroads  can  produce  at  a  profit. 

For  far  too  many  yean  the  raUroculs  have 
taken  a  negative,  self-defeating  approcMSh  to 
the  proUem  ot  oompetitlou.  Attrition  of 
business  has  been  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life. 
Railroads  have  often  considered  It  a  great 
accomplishment  just  to  slow  down  the  rate 
at  whi(di  they  were  bleeding  to  death  be- 
cause of  traffic  losses  to  oompetltive  modes 
of  transportation.  Cost-saving  improve- 
ments applied  as  tourniquets  have  done  little 
more  than  sustain  flicken  of  Ufe  in  what 
should  be  a  vigorously  bealttiy  railroad 
industry. 

Railroads  make  much  in  public  statements 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  In  moderniza- 
tion, especially  in  the  yean  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  Theee  dollars,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  spent  defenalvely.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  saving  what  is  left 
of  rail  traffic  frcwn  fvuther  Inroade  by  com- 
petitors. Little  has  been  done  to  moimt  a 
strong  and  well-planned  attack  on  the  traf- 
fic being  moved  by  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  challenge  and  great  opportrmity  for 
railroads  In  the  yean  Immediately  ahead 
calls  for  emphasis  on  selling.  Railroads  must 
make  competition,  not  merely  try  to  meet  or 
respond  to  competitive  situations  set  up  by 
other  modes.  Railroads  must  regain  the  ini- 
tiative that  has  been  seised  by  othen  who 
spotted  railroad  weaknesses  in  pricing  and 
marketing  and  then  worked  effectively  to 
take  traffic  away  from  railroads  by  taking 
advantage  of  theee  weaknesses. 

In  the  years  ahead  railroads  must  learn 
to  make  competition  for  common  carrier 
trucks,  common  carrier  bargellnes,  common 
carrier  pipelines,  common  carrier  airllnee 
and.  especially,  for  private  and  unregulated 
carriers  of  freight.  All  have  competitive 
weaknesses  that  can  be  exploited  to  the  rail- 
roads' gain. 

In  the  public  interest  and  in  the  long-run 
Interests  of  the  railroads.  raUroculs  must  also 
make  competition  for  each  other.  There 
must  be  Intramodal  as  well  as  Intermodal 
competition.  Cooperation  In  the  raU  indus- 
try can  be  a  fine  thing,  but  genuine  competi- 
tion Is  also  needed  to  forestall  cooperative 
mediocrity.  The  public  is  entitled  to  the 
best  Jobs  and  lowest  prices  railroads  can 
generate  in  competition  with  one  another  as 
well  as  in  competition  with  other  forms  of 
tranqxntatlon. 

The  undeniable  technological  progress 
which  railroads  have  made  In  recent  years 
has  so  far  been  largely  nonproductive  prog- 
rees.  Proof  is  fonnd  In  tralBc  statistics  that 
ahow  railroads  stlU  losing  ground  to  other 
freight  tnuMpca-teiB. 

aAXLSOAD  TBCRIfOUMSICAL  pyOCKXBS   KKAl' 

Rallrocul  technological  progress  is  real.  No 
question  about  that.    Railroads  have  learned 
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bought  tallormade  servloes  from  contract 
carriers.  And.  most  harmful  to  the  wrtfare 
at  all  oomman  oairleia.  an  increasing  num- 
ber at  dklppera  have  taken  their  freight  com- 
pletely out  of  the  oommon  carrier  market 
into  private  transportation. 

The  extent  of  this  erosion  of  traffic  and  the 
number  of  revenue  dollars  involved  are 
readily  apparant  tai  some  recent  stattstlcs  re- 
leased by  the  Transportation  Association  of 
America.  During  IMS  about  938  biUlon  was 
spent  for  the  intercity  transportation  »f 
freight.  Rail  freight  service,  including  ship- 
per costs  for  loading  and  unloading,  ac- 
counted for  sometSilng  over  $10  billion  of  this. 
All  carriers  fully  regulated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccnunlsslon  ot  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  got  Just  about  half  of  the 
$88  billion.  Obviously,  the  rest  was  spent 
by  shippers  for  some  form  of  private  or  un- 
regulated carriage. 

There  Is  some  mighty  appetizing  arith- 
metic for  railroads  in  theee  figures.  About 
$38  billion  worth  of  intercity  freight  trans- 
portotion  bturineas  in  this  country  is  freight 
that  railroads  are  not  now  handling.  Two- 
thirds  of  it  is  not  moving  by  regulated  com- 
mon carrier  at  all.  There's  plenty  of  busi- 
ness to  be  had  but  railroads  will  have  to  do 
a  lot  better  Job  of  pricing,  selling,  and  serv- 
ice if  it  is  to  be  attracted  to  rail  movement. 

Most  (rf  the  traffic  railroads  have  lost  went 
elsewhere  because  railroads  did  not  know 
what  their  customers  needed  or,  If  they  did 
know,  failed  to  come  up  with  the  services 
and  the  pricing  to  satisfy  ciistomer  reqiilre- 
mente.  "Lost"  applies  not  only  to  business 
that  has  been  diverted  from  railroads  to  other 
carriers  but  business  the  railroads  have  never 
had. 

Every  ton  of  freight  moving  In  overland 
transportation  is  potential  railroad  business. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  also  readily  obtainable 
railroad  business  If  the  high-volume,  low- 
cost  advantages  of  railroads  are  packaged, 
priced,  and  nmrketed  vrlth  customer  appeal 
after  sound  market  research  has  been  done. 

BITSIKKSS    SXrCCSSS    DKPCmW    ON    SATISriKD 
CU8T01CXK8 

Any  successful  bxistneas  has  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  convenience  of  the  customer, 
not  that  of  the  seller.  This  platitude  is  so 
basic  as  to  causa  raised  eyebrows  at  almost 
any  meeting  of  salesmen  of  consumer  goods. 
Yet  there  Is  much  too  little  evidence  that 
railroads  understand  this  kind  of  selling. 

Part  of  it  requires  that  railroads  find  out 
in  greater  detail  what  the  "convenience"  of 
a  customer  really  requires.  His  need  may  be 
for  some  special  equipment  design  to  help 
him  control  loading  and  iinlocullng  costa  or 
prevent  damage  to  fragile  freight.  De- 
pendable delivery  on  a  specified  schedule 
may  be  vital  to  the  efficient  functioning  of 
his  plant  production  line.  Freight  rates 
subject  to  adjustment  may  be  pricing  rail 
service  out  of  consideration  entirely.  One 
or  all  of  these,  and  many  more  factors,  may 
affect  a  shipper's  choice  of  carriers.  A  rail- 
road that  wanta  a  shipper's  business  must 
know  the  customer's  freigy.t  movement  re- 
qulremente  intimately.  Sometimes,  it  must 
know  them  better  than  the  customer  does. 
That's  when  a  real  Job  of  selling  can  be  done. 

When  you're  in  the  business  of  selling 
answers  to  distribution  problems — and  that 
is  what  m^pdem  railroading  Is  all  about — 
you're  lost  unless  you  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  Discovering  them  involves  sitting 
down  vrlth  the  ciistomer  and  studying  bis 
operation  for  distribution  problems  that 
exist  or  may  develop.  Save  the  shipper 
money  and  you'll  get  his  business.  Oouthem 
Railway  has  done  this  to  an  Increasing  ex- 
tent in  recent  years.  So  have  other  railroads. 
But  all  railroads  will  have  to  do  nwre  of 
this  kind  of  selling  than  any  railroad  has 
done  up  to  now. 

New  business  on  the  rails  or  old  business 
reclaimed  for  railroad  movement  will  stay 
with  a  carrier  only  as  long  as  performance 


matehes  pmnlses.  Control  over  the  quality 
of  service  rendered  a  customer  is  eesentlal  In 
a  highly  competitive  world  that  permlta  a 
shipper  to  shift  rapidly  ftXMn  one  transporta- 
tion mode  to  another  when  his  business  is 
not  being  properly  handled.  Keeping  a  cus- 
tomer sold  demands  that  railroads  deal  with 
their  shipper  acounta  In  the  same  way  other 
industries  protect  th^r  product  reputations. 
Service  failure^  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 

The  revrards  can  be  great  when  an  intelli- 
gent enthusiasm  is  given  to  sales  efforta  In 
the  freight  traffic  field.  Great  for  the  rail- 
roads. Oreat  for  their  customers.  Great  for 
the  public  that  pays  all  freight  bills 
eventually. 

Customers  are  waiting  in  far  greater  num- 
bers for  railroads  to  do  something  for  them 
than  the  declining  traffic  statistics  of  recent 
years  would  seem  to  indicate.  Bvery  cost- 
savlngs-to-the-customer  approach  that  rail- 
roads have  made  on  a  studied-market  basis 
has  usually  surprised  their  proponento  by 
being  productive  of  more  traffic  than  antici- 
pated. "Trial"  efforts  have  often  found  the 
railroads  short  of  being  able  to  meet  de- 
mands for  the  services  offered.  At  times  it 
has  seemed  that  shippers  were  more  anxious 
to  use  railroad  service  than  railroads  were  to 
supply  It. 

CONSUMES GmiNC   PRICING 

Railroad  customers  and  potential  cus- 
tomers have  responded  favorably  to  every 
sales  approach  which  has  been  based  on  an 
understanding  of  their  neMs  tea  sensible 
services,  cost-cutting  car  equipment,  and 
realistic  pricing.  With  these  tied  together 
into  a  money-saving  proposition  when  over- 
all transportation  coste  are  considered,  no 
one  with  freight  to  move  can  ignore  what 
railroads  offer. 

This  has  called  for  railroads  breaking  away 
from  tradition,  recognising  that  railroading 
Is  not  a  tradition  but  a  business.  A  business 
that  is  in  competition  with  other  bxislnesses 
for  the  shipper'^  dollar.  A  business  that  has 
a  new  role  to  play  in  the  complex  production 
and  distribution  system  of  modem -day 
American  economy.  When  railroads  have 
done  this — throwing  away  their  scrapbooks 
full  of  mementoes  of  days  that  will  never  re- 
turn and  getting  out  their  briefcasee — busi- 
ness has  been  brought  back  to  the  rails. 

More  of  it  will  be  brought  back  as  it  has 
been  brought  back  by  ttrl-level  auto-carriers, 
containerized  and  piggyback  freight  move- 
menta,  unitized  trains  or  one-commodity 
volume  movement  rates,  specialized  freight 
cars  like  Southern  Railway's  "Big  John,"  and 
an  enlightened  pricing  policy  that  shares 
benefita  with  customers  when  costo  of  trans- 
portation can  be  reduced. 

Southern  Railway's  "Big  John"  grain 
freight  rate  redtiction  illustrates  one  of  the 
almost  llmliless  possibilities  inherent  in 
alert,  aggressive,  customer-oriented  market- 
ing. Thorough  research  developed  the  facta. 
Grain  was  moving  In  tremendous  volume 
into  the  grain-deficit  Southeast  from  the 
grain-rich  Midwest.  Very  little  was  movlr  g 
by  rail,  most  was  haiiled  in  unregulated 
highway  trucks  and  a  substantial  part  of 
this  in  back-haul  movementa,  helping  high- 
way trucks  meet  operating  costo  that  enabled 
them  to  underprlce  rail  service  on  other  traf- 
fic. Here  was  an  inviting  market  for  "no- 
frlUs"  rallrofid  transportation. 

Southern's  designers  created  the  right  car 
(national  grain  dealers  have  since  declared 
for  the  use  of  "Big  John"  covered-bopper- 
car  types  since  Southern  first  Introduced  the 
100-tons-plus  concept)  and  Southern  had 
cars  built.  A  mult^le-car  rate  about  90  per- 
cent lower  than  the  existing  rail  rate  was 
feasible  with  a  highly  satisfactory  profit  mar- 
gin and   Southern  published  the  rate. 

Then  began  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
sales  appro<u;he8  railroads  face,  regularly 
when  trying  to  build  business  and  save  cus- 
tomers money  while  doing  so.     The  Inter- 
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state  Ooounerce  Commission  had  to  be  sold 
on  giving  Ito  approval  to  the  new  greatly 
lowered  grain  freight  rates.  The  whole 
roiuid  of  protesto,  delays,  suspensions,  in- 
vestigation, commission  hearings  and,  finally, 
court  actions  have  been  required  to  get  the 
rates  into  what  is  still  temporary  effect. 
Only  after  almost  22  months  from  the  time 
when  the  rates  were  filed  could  c\istomers 
begin  to  use  them.  Meanv^ille,  excessive 
freight  charges  ha.  grain  moving  into  the 
Southeast  continued  to  be  collected  from  a 
defenseless  public  whose  welfare  the  Com- 
mission is  charged  with  protecting. 

LZCISLATIVI    COKXECnON    Or    XATX    LAWS 
NXCXSSAXT 

Giving  the  Commission  full  credit  for  sin- 
cerity in  Ita  attempta  to  interpret  the  law  it 
must  administer,  the  absurdity  of  its  contin- 
ued efforta  to  allocate  traffic  among  modes 
of  transportation  by  administrative  decisions 
Is  clearly  i^parent  if  genuine  competition 
among  modea  of  carriage  is  to  be  encoxiraged. 

The  cure  Is  not  continued  castlgatlon  of 
the  Commissi on.^  It  lies  in  the  area  of  legls- 
Istive  orarection  of  laws  that  fall  to  affirm 
clearly  the  righta  and  freedoma  of  all  carri- 
ers to  do  their  best  Jobs  at  lowest  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  prices  for  usov  of  freight 
transportation.  This  is  a  sales  Job  for  rall- 
roada. And  the  customers  to  be  sold  in  this 
instance  are  the  American  pac^le,  most  of 
whom  believe  complettiy  In  the  virtues  of 
free  enterprise.  Railroads,  as  a  whole,  have 
not  done  all  they  might  In  lu'ging  Congress 
to  permit  competitive  freedom  in  transpor- 
tation. 

Maximum  selling  of  the  transportation 
railroads  can  produce  must  remain  subject 
to  these  administrative  handicaps  \intll  our 
Nation's  laws  are  changed.  Only  then  will 
the  public  get  the  full  benefita  through 
lower  prices  of  the  railroads'  ability  to  move 
freight  In  great  volume  at  low  cost. 

Meanwhile,  it  remains  true  that  railroads 
have  only  begun  to  scratcb  the  surface  of 
the  exdtlng  poaatMlltles  that  market  re- 
search, asiiice  Improvement,  equipment  de- 
sign, realistic  customer-getting  pricing,  ete., 
offer  for  the  more  effective,  more  profitable 
use  of  the  modem  tranqxsrtatlon  plant  cre- 
ated around  the  basics  of  the  flanged  wheel 
and  the  steel  rail. 


In  Defease  of  BellTadien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNiAN 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrsday.  February  20, 1984 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. President  Johnson  contended  that 
those  who  criticized  him  were  "belly- 
achers." 

An  excellent  editorial  from  the  Fc»t 
Lauderdale  News  of  Fetonary  13,  sent  to 
me  by  a  constituent,  makes  many  sound 
observances  on  Mr.  Johnson's  head-ln- 
sand  attitude.  It  follows: 
THiKaa  Oouu)  Bb  Woxsb  bvt  Rosk-Colobb) 
Glasses  Won't  Makx  Thxm  Pleasant 
(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 

There  are  many  times  In  this  business 
when  we  wish  we  could  don  some  roae- 
colored  glasses  and  look  at  raoant  happenlngB 
in  this  coxintry  and  throughout  the  world 
with  the  aplomb  and  lack  of  concern  that 
President  Jcdmaon  displayed  this  past  Tues- 
day. 

Speaking  Jnformally  before  a  group  of  m- 
tamal  Revenue  people,  tha  President  con- 


veyed the  impression  that  wblla  thln^i 
not  going  quite  as  well  as  moat  at  us  might 
wish,  they  could  be  a  lot  worse  than  they 
actually  are.  , 

The  President  then  lashed  out  at  erttlcB 
of  his  administration  and  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  ask  that  "Ood 
forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

This  is  a  rotmdabout  and  polite  way  for 
a  President  to  tell  people  like  us  that  we 
are  too  stupid  to  understand  the  delicate 
balance  of  world  affairs  these  dajrs,  and  that 
only  those  in  the  high  echelons  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  in  any  position  to  explain  evento 
in  the  right  way  and  pnit  them  into  their 
proper  perspective  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

WeU,  we  could  be  stupid  but  we  are  not 
Bo*nalve  as  to  believe  that  we  are  vrinnlng 
a  ball  game  when  we  are  going  into  the 
final  innings  with  the  score  10-0  against  mb. 
Sxxre.  the  score  could  be  worse.  It  could 
be  10-0  or  even  26-0,  but  surely  that  Is 
no  legitimate  reason  to  explain  away  the 
mistakes  and  the  errors  that  have  put  us 
so  far  behind  another  t3rpe  of  ball — the  eight 
ball. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  a  free  press 
in  any  country  is  to  try  to  differentiate,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  it  serves,  between 
political  propaganda  and  the  cold,  sterile 
facta  behind  any  particular  situation.  This 
is  also  supposed  to  be  one  of  tha  functions 
of  an  opposition  party,  but  today  it  seems 
to  be  a  function  which  many  members  of  the 
GOP  appear  to  have  forgotten. 

In  any  event,  however,  we  arent  seeking 
reelection  to  any  public  (^fioe  and  we  have 
no  political  ambitions  which  force  us  to 
sweep  unpleasant  or  embarraslng  facta  un- 
der the  nearest  rug  in  the  vain  hcq>e  they  will 
thus  go  unnoticed.  We  happen  to  believe 
this  Nation  of  ours  isn't  doing  anywhere  near 
as  well  in  the  conduct  of  ito  foreign  relations 
as  President  Johnson  has  attempted  to  in- 
dicate. We  also  believe  It  Is  not  only  silly 
but  dangerous  to  our  future  secvu'lty  to  g^oss 
over  the  tragic  eventa  of  the  past  couple  of 
years  with  the  weak  explanation  that  things 
could  be  much  worse. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  living  \uider  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  being  clobbered  by  Soviet 
T«i««iiiHi  u  President  Johnson  saya  we  wa« 
some  18  months  ago.  Perhaps  we  don't  have 
a  recant  Bay  at  Pigs  disaster  to  forget  and 
cover  up  in  the  most  adroit  manner  possible. 

We  are,  however,  still  paying  the  penalty 
for  the  weakness  we  dlqjslayed  on  tboae  two 
occasions,  ahd  no  amount  of  polltleal  douMe- 
talk  by  Presidant  Johnson  or  anybody  else 
can  change  that  fact. 

Mr.  Johnson  .vrould  have  us  believe  that 
we  are  forced  to  compromise  our  principles 
and  keep  backing  away  from  one  crisis  after 
another  in  order  to  save  the  world  from  de- 
struction by  nuclear  weapons.  Well  cer- 
tainly grant,  the  point  that  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  have  the  nuclear  capacity 
to  destroy  each  other,  but  we  do  not  grant 
the  point  that  Russia  is  any  more  earger  to 
touch  off  a  nuclear  holocaust  than  we  are. 

After  «11.  why  dkould  Russia  want  to  re- 
sort to  nuclear  war  to  obtain  ob]aetlvee  it 
la  already  achieving  throu^  dljdomatlc  and 
other  means?  Can  Prasident  Johnaon  deny 
that  Russia  took  over  Cuba  without  firing 
a  single  shot  and  that  the  Sovlete  now  have 
the  help  of  our  aUles  in  breaking  our  so- 
called  economic  blockade?  Can  President 
Johnaon  deny  that  American  sokUars  are  be- 
ing killed  in  a  losing  battle  to  prevent  tha 
Communlsta  from  taking  over  Vietnam  while 
the  Russians  sit  back  and  laugh  at  our  efforta 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  dreary  sit- 
uation? Can  ha  deny  that  while  American 
dlpdomate  and  citizens  are  being  pummelad 
by  angry  mobs  in  various  parta  of  the  world, 
Rusala  Is  apparently  enjoying  almost  com- 
plete immunity  from  such  eventa,  and  has 
ita  agenta  and  sjnnpathizers  busy  in  a  score 


of  other  jdaoes  stirring  up  additional  trouble 
tor  us  fastu'  than  we  can  cape  vrlth  that  we 
already  have? 

Washington  should  be  truthful  about  our 
foreign  policy  for  a  change.  Certainly  we 
have  proMems  and  certainly  we  can't  J\ist 
"mash  a  button"  and  have  everything  turn 
up  rosea  for  us.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  maintain  napect  in  the  world  by 
kicking  our  friends  in  tha  teeth  and  backing 
away  from  every  crisis  for  fear  we  are  going 
to  offend  somebody  or  break  up  our  present 
coay  little  "detente"  with  the  Sovieta. 

God  vrlU  undoubtedly  forgive  those  who 
know  not  what  they  do.  But  we  doubt  that 
even  God  will  save  those  who  know  what 
they  should  do  and  don't  do  it  under  the 
impression  they  can  conquer  godless  com- 
munism with  kindness. 

Critics  of  falliures  In  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  have  good  cause  to  be  deeply 
concerned  about  where  we  are  heading. 
Truth  compels  admitting  of  the  fact  we  are 
losing  our  war  against  eommunlam,  and  we 
hardly  think  President  Johnson  has  done 
the  Nation  any  service  by  brushing  aside  our 
failures  with  the  explanation  we  could  be 
doing  worse.  This  excuse  may  satisfy  the 
f«nale  reporters  and  the  wives  of  dlplomata 
and  Congresmen  with  whom  Mr.  Johnson 
dances  away  the  hours  almost  nightly  at  the 
White  House,  but  it  is  an  explanation  that 
leaves  us  completely  oold  and  completely 
fearful  we're  going  to  lost  a  war  before  our 
leaders  take  off  their  rosy,  politically-tinted 
glasses  and  recognize  our  enemy  for  what  he 
is. 


LithnaniaB  Indepeadence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Miami  recently 
adopted  a  resohitlon  In  commemoration 
of  the  46th  annlvtHsary  of  the  signing  ot 
the  declaration  of  independeact  of  Lith- 
uania on  February  16, 1918. 

Lithuania  has  beoi  occupied  by  the 
Communist  forces  since  June  1940.  but 
the  American  citizens  who  have  loved 
ones  and  rdatlves  there  have  not  for- 
gotten these  omressed  pec^e. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Lithuanian  Cottncil  or  Miami, 

ilfiam<,  Fla..  Fettruary  16,   1964. 

Resolution  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent,  qxmaored  by 
the  Lithuanian  Council  ot  Miami,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  19M,  at  Miami  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Citizens  Club  In  Miami,  Pla.,  to  com- 
memorate the  46th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania  on  Pebruary  18,  1918: 

"Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  owe  an- 
cestors, enjoyed  a  tn»  and  Independent  exist- 
ence from  1918  nntU  Juna  1940.  whan  tba 
Soviet  Unkm  by  oixlcanary,  sobverslm.  and 
force  Invaded  and  ooeui^ed  the  eountry.  and 
•tlU  roles  and  oppieeaes  the  Uthuanlan  na- 
tion to  this  day;  and 

"Whereas  tha  Government  of  the  TXnltad 
States  stroogly  denounced  the  unlavrfnl  So- 
viet setsora  of  uthuanla  and  tha  other  Baltla 
States,  and  rightly  does  not  raoognlae  tha 
Ulegal  annexatton  and  Moaoow-impoaed  rvla 
of  these  ootmtrlee:  and 

"Whereas  with  tha  attentton  of  tha  world 
focused  on  tha  new  African  and  Asian.  n»> 
tlons  which  were  liberated  ftom  Mdonlallam 
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Ipie  United  Nations  and  hare 

at  txtm  and  Indepcnd- 

lUght  of  Uthuaala  and  the 

nationa   has  largely 

trhenf  on  be  It 

w  lequeet  and  urge  our 
nstruet  the  UJB.  delegation 
Ifatlcos  to  plaee  the  case  of 
the  other  Borlet- 
>ef Ofe  the  oommlttee  on  the 
■Italian  and  the  liberation 
peoplee  from  foreign  rule 
prlndplee  for  which  the  So- 
standa,  the  neeeaaary 
of  this  ease  is  oom- 
kn  the  'Report  of  the  Select 
jiTestlgate  Oommunlst  Ag- 
Ineorporatlon.  of  the 
the  UJL8JL'  (UJ3.  House  of 
be  It  also 
urge  oar  Senators  and  the 
ftom  our  districts  to 
li4troduetlfln    by   the   United 
of  the  Baltle  Statee  and 
natlODS  before  the  ap- 
the  United  Nations;  be  It 


It 


Tht  t  this  resfdutloo  be  sent  to 
Lyzuloo  B.  Johnson,  Presl- 
Statea;  and  copies  thereof 
Secretary  of  State:  the 
State:  the  Oongreesmen 
and  the  local  prees." 
letti  day  of  February  1804,  at 


A.  D.  KAtrukMia. 

Chairman. 

ICrS.    J.    BUKATBCXAS. 

Secretary. 


VS.  HuuBa  mm  SpMsorea  by  Reds 

EXTENS:  ON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THX  HOU8  5  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav .  February  17. 1964 

Ifr.  ALQER.  Mr.  8pe»ker.  under  per- 
mtorion  to  ectend  my  remarks  In  the 
Reoobd,  I  wooli  I  Uke  to  Indude  a  column 
hf  Baarj  J.  T  isrlor,  which  appeared  In 
the  Houston  Fl  ess  on  Mondaj,  February 
17.  Mr.  Tsyloi  points  out  the  manner  In 
which  the  Bed  are  calling  the  tune  and 
the  Ukilted  Sta  es  dancing  to  Communist 
mude.  Is  It  o  [>t  reasonable  to  ask  the 
admlnlstratlop  when  there  will  be  a 
change  In  fore  gm  policy  to  preserve  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Instead  of 
trying  to  pn/U  :t  the  Image  of  the  Red 
dictator  in  the  1  [[remlln? 

Mr.  Taylor's  <  olumn  follows : 
Cs£Ciix.ATB>     Rd;  atSATBom:     Rbm     Cstimo 

"Tmoar  awb'  U  ifim  Statb  Jcmping  All 
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sults, and  threatened,  helpless  UJ3.  teachers 
are  given  34  hours  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

Congolese  make  a  mockery  of  our  offlclal 
representation,  burning  our  flags  and  tear- 
ing American  passports  Into  pieces. 

Panamanian  irtiatnets,  led  by  more  than 
TO  Castro-tealned  goons,  can  ambush  and 
km  our  soldiers  In  the  Balboa  High  School 
and  bomb  our  Embassy  to  boot.  Our  dead 
are  quietly  returned  to  America. 


Om     MATZONAL     TSSUI.T     PI 


MONTH 


For  the  past  2  years,  some  place  In  the 
world,  American  Embassies,  consulates,  or 
agendee  have  been  attacked,  burned  or 
looted  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month  with 
ahecrfute  UiH>umty. 

And  every  time  even  a  little  bob-tailed  ty- 
rant klcke  us  in  the  teeth,  to  aay  nothing  of 
Khrushchev  or  Uao,  Washington  hastens  to 
■ay  he  didn't  mean  it. 

Castro  can  cut  off  a  n.S.  naval  base's  water. 
We  talk  tough  on  Monday  and  decide  on 
Tueeday  that  he  doesn't  mean  too  much  trou- 
ble, after  all.  Meanjfrhile,  Soviet  troops  can 
remain  90  mllee  off  our  shoree  16  months 
after  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  told 
the  world  that  they  must  leave. 

In  all  this  we  are  supposed  to  find  a  for- 
eign policy?  We  are  to  believe  a  policy  ex- 
ists?   This  is  not  a  policy;  it  is  a  catastrophe. 

The  result:  It  is  not  easy  for  a  country  to 
chop  the  world's  leading  nation  down  to 
size.  But  the  U.S.SJI.  is  doing  a  flrst-class 
Job  of  it. 

NOW     UP     TO     L3.J. 

It  has  been  nearly  20  years  since  we  were 
folly  respected  In  the  world.  This  came  with 
our  victory  in  1946.  But  in  vast  areas  the 
Soviet  became  even  mcx'e  respected  than  the 
United  States. 

Tet  the  reepect  of  the  world  Is  otir  first  line 
of  defense.  This  was  the  magic  in  our  hal- 
lowed flag:  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

There  are  always  b<u-barians  outside  the 
walls.  International  life  le  the  hlBtory  of 
great  marauders  and  the  balance  of  power 
and  of  older  nations  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Tet  barbculans,  competitors,  and  deepoUers 
have  received  more  credit  for  their  programs 
than  they  deserve.  Generally  what  they  have 
superseded  or  destroyed  Is  already  so  shat- 
tered by  appeasement.  demcM^lisatlon.  ra- 
tionalizations, and  blindness  that  it  was  ripe 
and  hollow  for  the  buUy  beforehand. 

Soviet  policy  may  be  a  mystery  to  our 
Oovemment  but  it  Is  not  a  mystery  to  the 
Kremlin. 

What  Prnnler  Khrushchev  wanted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  do  wae  not  to  make  peace 
as  the  late  President  understood  it  but  to 
make  the  Preeident  stop  reeistlng  the  U.S.S.R 
and  seal  the  status  quo,  plus  much  m<M-e.  He 
wants  the  same  with  President  Johnson. 

STOPrr  OBKLSX 

What  we  are  seeing  Is  the  Soviet  technique 
of  gradualism. 

Accustom  people  to  retreating  and  you 
can  not  only  pvish  them  out  of  firm  poel- 
tlons  (like  Cuba)  but  they  will  even  begin  to 
believe  that  ducking  into  doorways  is  really 
much  better  than  walking  down  the  street. 

This  means  the  aggressor  is  getting  what 
he  wants  by  having  It  given  to  him. 
Throughout  aU  history  that  has  always  been 
the  road  finally  to  war  (or  surrender) ,  never 
to  peace. 

Our  moment\im  down  this  disastrous  road 
must  be  broken.  Never  in  history  have  ene- 
mies won  so  much  by  so  little.  Never  have 
our  incredible  losses  in  strategic  poeitlons 
and  world  authority  mounted  bo  rapidly  and 
on  all  sldee. 

If  we  do  not  retaliate  against  the  calcu- 
lated humiliations  we  are  sxiffering  all  over 
the  globe,  our  days  as  the  world's  No.  1  power 
are  numbered. 

The  Soviet  and  its  stooges  cry  "frog"  and 
we  Jump.  This  must  stop,  or  Ood  help  the 
United  States. 


Chil  Riffhts  Act  of  1M3 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  gONNBCTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

The  House  in  Conunltee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Utalon  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (HJL  7163)  to  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  vote  to 
confer  Jurladlotlon  U|xm  tibe  ddstrlot  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  tnjimctlve 
relief  against  dlsortmlnatlon  tn  public  ac- 
conunode«ttons,  to  authoriae  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  oonstl- 
tutlomal  rights  in  educatloci.  to  establish  a 
Community  Relations  Service,  to  extend  for 
4  years  12ie  Commission  on  OtvU  Rights,  to 
prevent  discrimlnatton  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  eetabUsh  a  Commission  on 
EqiuU  Employment  Oi^xxtunity,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  single 
piece  of  legislation  In  the  past  decade  or 
more  of  our  history  approaches  the  Im- 
portance and  signlflcanoe  of  this  bill 
which  this  House  has  been  debating  for 
the  past  several  days.  Indeed,  few  other 
single  pieces  of  leglslatton  will  ever  be 
proposed  which  will  have  the  impcurt  of 
HJL  7152. 

Since  debate  began  on  the  bill,  we  have 
heard  many  hours  of  discussion,  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  dvU  rights  bill 
will  clearly  Indicate  that  we  have  at- 
tached the  Importance  to  this  bill  that 
it  90  Justly  deserves. 

I  think  It  Is  ix^portant  to  remember 
that  this  bill  is  designed  to  give  the  force 
of  law  to  the  principles  for  whlcdi  this 
country  has  stood  for  centuries — equality 
and  liberty.  It  is.  in  a  way,  a  shame 
that  we  must  legislate  on  this  question. 
Equality  should  be  axiomatic  in  the 
United  States.  Nonetheless,  since  this 
is  a  grave  social  and  economic  laobl&ni. 
within  and  withoirt  our  boundaries,  we 
have  the  resp<mslbllity.  Indeed  the  obli- 
gation, to  rectify  the  Injustices  which 
have  plagued  minority  groups  in  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  prestige  abroad 
has  suffered  as  a  result  of  our  dilatory 
tactics  in  the  field  of  dvll  rights.  True, 
we  are  not  the  only  nation  with  a  dis- 
crimination problem,  but  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  symbol  of  equality, 
this  refusal  to  Insure  equal  rights  has 
seriously  impaired  our  position. 

I  believe  that  our  prestige  at  home  has 
suffered  also.  Who  can  be  i;»x>ud  of  race 
riots  and  violent  demonstrations  of 
bigotry?  Who  can  be  proud  of  discrimi- 
nation in  hiring  and  In  education?  Who 
can  be  proud  of  unjustified  blocks  to  vot- 
ing? Our  self-respect  should  dwindle 
with  each  indication  of  bigotry  and 
racism. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  not  only  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  equality,  but  It  will  vin- 
dicate our  Nation's  claim  to  worldwide 
respect  as  thahome  of  liberty. 

A  nation  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  paper 
which  proclaims  its  Identity  and  prin- 
ciples. Because  it  Is  composed  of  human 
beings,  it  is  prey  to  human  frailties.  It 
Is  only  as  perfect  as  Its  weaknesses — only 
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as  strong  as  Its  determination  to  elimi- 
nate these  weaknesses.  The  United 
States  has  always  risen  to  outside  chal- 
lenges to  Its  security  and  must  now  rise 
to  the  Inward  challenge  to  assure  free- 
dom to  all  of  Its  people,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  presented  to  us  a  bill  which 
I  feel  is  a  good  one.  Its  opponents  have 
raised  many  arguments,  especially  cen- 
tering around  the  public  accommoda- 
tions and  fair  employment  practices 
section.  I  shovQd  like  to  refiect  on  these 
sections  for  a  moment. 

In  Jxiij  1963,  the  Merlden  Record,  a 
prominent  newspaper  in  my  district, 
printed  an  editorial  on  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  this  editorial  is  worthy  of  attention. 
It  states  succinctly  the  theory  behind 
public  accommodations  legislation.  The 
editor  writes: 

Opponents  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posed new  dvll  rights  legislation  criticise  the 
provisions  having  to  do  with  barring  dls- 
criminatkm  in  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
the  like  on  the  gro\mds  that  they  infringe 
the  rights  of  private  property.  Por  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  dictate  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  by  owners  and  managers  of 
b\isineeses  which  serve  the  public  as  to  the 
race  of  those  they  serve  Is  an  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  the  freedom  of  an  individual  to 
use  his  property  as  he  pleases,  the  argument 
nins. 

This  Is  true.  But  this  particular  invasion, 
when  and  if  it  occurs  on  a  Federal  level,  wUl 
be  neither  the  first  nor  the  morst  burden- 
some. It's  been  a  long  time  since  we've  been 
able  to  do  exactly  as  we  pleased  with  our 
property,  any  of  us.  Its  use  has  long  been 
restricted  tar  the  purpoees  of  making  It  con- 
form with  the  general  healtb,  safety,  and 
eoonomlc  prosperity  of  the  community,  and 
aU  signs  are  for  more  restrictions  rather 
than  less. 

Even  private  property  which  Is  reserved 
for  strictly  private  use  has  got  to  conform 
with  building  codes,  fire  laws,  and  aonlng 
ordinances.  A  man  cant  put  his  hoQie 
where  he  likes  on  his  lot,  and  he  cant  put 
a  two-family  house  on  property  he  owns  In 
a  one-famUy  sone. 

When  yon  move  into  the  field  of  property 
which  Is  used  for  tnislnees  serving  the  public, 
the  reetrlctlons  are  manifold  and  oft«i 
expensive. 

A  »"*ii  cant  wash  his  restaurant  dlshee 
the  way  he  pleases.  He's  got  to  provide 
designated  fire  exits.  He  must  obtain  U- 
censes  for  food  and  liquor,  and  abide  by  the 
provlsloos  tmder  which  they  are  Issued,  In 
the  Interests  of  protecting  the  public. 

Connecticut  Is  with  two-thirds  of  the  reet 
of  the  coimtry,  some  SO  Statee  and  many 
citlee  beeldes  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
incliide  among  theee  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  places  doing  business  with  the  public 
ft  law  which  forbids  discrimination  on  ae- 
coimt  of  race  or  color.  It  cant  be  claimed 
that  the  law  has  done  away  with  such  dis- 
crimination, but  at  least  it  makes  it  more 
dlfflcult,  and  defines  the  Intent  of  the  inln- 
dple  with  which  most  of  us  agree.  It's 
another  infringement  on  the  free  use  of 
private  property,  but  it  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  neither  burdensome  nor  unfair. 
Moreover,  the  Infringement  of  property 
rights  U  J\istUlable  because  it  U  neoewary 
to  advance  the  cause,  at  least  equally  Im- 
portent.  of  elvU  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  thoughtfiil  and 
excellent  analysis  of  the  question  and  I 
commend  Its  contents  and  phllosc^hy. 

Discrimination  Is  a  subtle  and  devast- 
ing  problem.    It  has  faced  all  of  our 


people,  in  varying  forms,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  country.  From  the  Purl- 
tan  abhorrence  of  the  Catholic  In  the 
1700's,  from  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts 
of  the  1800's,  from  the  "no  Irish  need 
apply"  signs  of  the  late  1800's  and  early 
1900's.  from  the  refusal  to  hire  the  Ital- 
ians in  the  early  1900's.  from  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  all  immigrant  groups  down 
to  those  frustrating  our  Negro  commu- 
nities, Americans  have  faced  and  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  discrimination.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  problons  faced  by  the 
Negro  are  of  greater  magnitude  and  will 
require  greater  efforts  to  solve,  but  I 
believe  that  it  Is  In  the  very  nature  of 
this  country  to  act  swiftly  and  fairly  to 
end  this  grave  injustice  and  to  assure 
a  climate  of  freedom  that  will  Judge 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  on  his  or 
her  merit,  blind  to  the  hallmarks  of 
color,  accent,  or  ethnic  origin. 

Although  we  pass  this  bill— said  it 
must  be  passed — we  must  still  concern 
ourselves  with  the  less  obvious  problems 
of  discrimination.  We  must  work  to- 
gether in  every  dty,  every  cwnmunlty. 
every  neighborhood  to  give  reality  to 
our  principles  and  strength  to  our  goals. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  will  react 
to  this  challenge  and  that  it  will  be  met 
with  maturity  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
shared  experiences  and  o«nmon  goals. 


Drop  in  Wlieat  Fanner's  lacone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   XINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  make  s(»ne  changes  in  our  price 
support  program  for  wheat.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  wheat  farmer's  income  in  1964 
will  be  down  from  1963. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  prevmted  frcm  acting  as  a  serious  de- 
pressent  on  wheat. 

The  Qraln  Terminal  Association  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn..  In  a  recent  radio  broadcast 
heard  go  many  Midwest  stations,  has 
suggested  Improvement  of  the  legislation 
considered  In  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  every  Monber  of  Con- 
gress should  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration. Cotton  presently  has  a  resale 
formula  of  115  percent  of  the  support 
price  plus  carrying  charges.  It  is  of 
utmost  Importance  that  this  formula  be 
Wiled  to  other  comcHndities,  especially 
to  wheat 

I  believe  both  suggestions  of  the  OTA 
are  wtH-thy  of  the  support  of  Ccmgress. 
This  is  the  text  of  the  broadcast: 

As  you  know  finnn  our  broadcasts,  the 
showdown  on  a  new  wheat  law  Is  rapidly 
coming  In  the  UJB.  Senate.  THe  need  for 
action  Is  urgent— or  there  wlU  be  a  drastic 
drop  in  1004  wheat  prices. 

Futures  marksts  at  Chicago  and  ITsnsas 
City  now  are  running  at  a  level  which  would 
return  farmers  about  $1.46  per  bushsl  on  the 
next  crop.  That  la  Btm  SO  osnti  over  what 
the  loan  will  be  If  no  aotkm  is  taken  by 
Congreae,  b«t  it  Is  a  long  way  below  today^ 
prices,  and  there  would  be  no  Oovemment 


payments  to  help  make  up  the  deficit  in 
wheat  farmers'  income.  ' 

Crop  conditi(ms  in  the  winter  wheat  belt 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  are 
also  improved— although  it  is  a  long  time  to 
harvest  yet. 

Difflcultiee  in  shipping  U.S.  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia may  mean  nux'e  UJB.  wheat  on  hand  to 
hold  down  prlcee  this  next  season. 

All  of  theee  reasons  are  wliy  many  Sena- 
tors in  both  partlee  az«  hard  at  work  right 
now  on  the  new  wheat  bllL  It's  expected 
that  the  Agriculture  Coounlttee  may  finish 
its  work  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow,  so  that 
the  whole  Senate  can  debate  it  next  week. 
Even  wltAi  the  best  efforts,  it  Is  likely  that 
there  will  be  still  a  substantial  drop  in  wheat 
Income,  maybe  as  much  as  t250  million. 
That  would  still  be  a  lot  lees  than  tb»  five  or 
six  himdred  millioa  slash  which  will  hit 
the  Wheat  Belt  if  no  law  is  passed.  This 
big  drc^  is  why  OTA  has  been  working  on 
two  important  amendments  wlilch  could 
add  more  than  SiOO  million  to  wheat  farm- 
ers' Income  and  wipe  out  much  of  the 
expected  deficit. 

M.  W.  Thatcher,  OTA'b  general  manager, 
has  tuged  Congrees  to  put  a  stop  to  storage 
deduction  from  wheat  locms.  This  now 
vnnfih^M  an  average  of  a  din>e  per  bushel  off 
the  support  ix-ioe  and  gives  farmers  less  than 
what  the  law  says  they  are  entitled  to. 

A  second  amendment  would  prevent' Oov- 
emment sales  of  wheat  at  less  than  IS  per- 
cent above  the  support  price.  Ttils  would 
add  at  least  a  dime  a  bushel  to  market  prices 
each  year  after  the  harvest  nish  is  over.  It 
would  also  allow  farmers  to  redeem  their 
wheat  lofUQS  and  move  their  wheat  through 
their  own  cooperatives,  1nst.ead  of  having 
such  a  large  part  of  each  crop  going  through 
Oovemnxent  hands. 

Both  of  these  amendments  are  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  chance  of  adopting  them 
or  any  strong  wheat  blU  looks  In  very  grave 
doubt  rlgh.t  now.  Unless  a  real  all-out  effort 
is  made — wheat  farmers  wlU  end  up  with 
either  no  wheat  law  or  such  a  poor  one  that 
they  might  as  well  have  none. 

If  that's  the  case,  M.  W.  Thatcher  says 
the  forthcoming  National  Farmers  Union 
convention  in  St.  Paul  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  wake — instead  of  a  successful  meeting. 
To  bolster  the  fight,  it's  reported  that  the 
assistant  majority  lefuler  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator HnMFKKBT,  has  been  'placed  in  charge 
of  mustering  aU  possible  support.  It  wUl 
take  a  Mpartisan  effort.  thou|^  and  that's 
why  every  wheat  farmer  should  write  or 
wire  his  two  Senators — ^regardless  of  how 
strong  a  fight  they  are  already  making. 

Ask  your  two  Senators  to  give  all  their 
attenticm  to  this  most  critical  questtoo  now 
before  them — getting  a  wheat  bill  which 
will  save  your  income  in  1964  and  1965.  Do 
it  now  or  it  may  be  too  late. 

That's  the  message  we  bring  you  today 
from  OTA'S  general  manager,  M.  W.  That- 
cher, who  Is  in  hourly  contact  with  what  is 
going  on  at  the  CapttcA. 


The  Candidacy  of  Attroaaat  Jolu  Gltu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  today  an  editorial  trom 
the  Saturday  Bnsilng  Post  of  Febntary 
32.  1964.  In  view  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  be»i  made  as  to  why  CoL 
John  GHom  should  not  nm  for  the  UJ3. 
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thti^  f>d1tor1a1  certainly 
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thtok  ttie  TJA.  8e  late  Is  the  proper  place 
to  utilize  tt.  T^  Saturday  Erenlng  Post 
editorial  XoQoks 
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W.  RODINO,  JR. 


IN  tHE  HOUaX  <  »F  BXPRESENTATIVES 

February  20, 1964 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 


my  colleagues  to  the 

Bnemies." 

In  the  Newark  Star- 

16.    Itelo- 

lote  of  hope  for  a  more 


to 

be  Dbitad 
tnd  Brttatn. 


It  la  equally  depreealng  that  theae  prob- 
lene  bad  been  relegated  to  a  leaeer  priority 
becauae  at  an  obaeealTe  preoccupation  by  an 
anzlety-rtdden  world  with  the  oold  wax. 

Tbe  anna  raoe  between  tbe  powerful  lead- 
en at  the  two  world  bloca — the  United  States 
and  the  Sorlei  Union — made  the  commit- 
ment at  vast  Buma  to  defense  Imperative. 
This  meant  tbat  fvndB  that  could  hare  been 
uaed  on  a  greater  acale  for  undeveloped 
oountrtea  haa  not  been  available. 

Thla  was  particularly  true  in  this  country, 
where  a  reluctant  Congreas  had  been  taking 
a  harder,  colder  look  at  our  foreign  aid 
programs. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
our  military  ^>endlng  represents  more  than 
half  of  the  national  budget.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  committing  lees  than  2  percent 
of  our  groes  national  product  to  aid  unde- 
veloped countries. 

But  In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a 
hopeful  atmoephere.  Judging  from  soundings 
in  Washington  and  Moscow,  the  seats  of  the 
world's  dominant  powers. 

Deepite  the  ominous  rumblings  emanating 
from  Peking,  which  is  making  new  noises 
about  Moecow's  revisionist  policies.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Premier  Khrushchev  have 
been  scaling  down  defense  demands. 

The  foundation  for  this  new  look  at  arms 
spending  waa  laid  by  the  Preeldent  In  his 
appearance  before  the  United  Nations,  where 
he  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  an  end  to  the 
cold  war  "once  and  for  all." 

Mr.  Johnson  qxike  at  a  New  Deal  on  a 
world  scale  for  the  developing  nations,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  tbat  came  to  the  United 
States  30  years  ago,  an  era  that  was  marked 
by  sweeping  social  legislation  to  nght  back 
the  oppressive  tldee  of  depression  that 
lapped  over  our  economy. 

The  United  Statea.  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
wants  "sanity  and  security  and  peace  for  all. 
above  all." 

These  words  clearly  chart  the  course  that 
the  President  haa  marked  out,  a  course  away 
from  anotho-  cataatrt^hlc  world  war.  More 
Important  it  points  to  a  course  toward  a 
more  stabilieed  world,  which  would  be  able 
to  devote  greater  energy  and  funds  toward 
the  defeat  of  mankind's  eternal  enemies 
•  •  •  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease. 


Pjpniet  Hnmiliate  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

09  nuwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  Is  rightfully  demanding  a  com- 
plete review  of  our  foreign  policy  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  po8lti(m  of  the  United  States 
as  a  leading  power  of  the  free  world, 
not  pennittlng  the  deterloratl<m  which 
has  set  in  completely  over  the  last  3 
years. 

Columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor,  writing  in 
the  Monday.  Fdt>ruary  17.  edition  of  the 
Pittsburg  Press,  dramatically  calls  at- 
tentl(m  to  the  abuse  the  United  States 
Is  taking  throughout  the  world,  and  I 
balieye  his  news,  which  are  those  of 
mOttona  of  dtfaena  across  the  country, 
■dght  wen  be  heeded  here  In  Washlng- 
tobi.  I  include  the  article  at  this  point 
m  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord: 


Ptcmies  HuMn.iATX  AicnacA — Unttb)  Statb 

Swallows  Iksulti  or  Woau> 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

It's  a  dream  world.  '' 

A  Castro-trained  Zianwlhar  pygmy  can  put 
a  gun  at  the  back  of  our  American  consul 
and  walk  him  to  the  docks.  Do  oar  ships 
move  to  protect  him?  Oh,  no.  he's  jiist 
booted  off  to  East  Africa  like  a  bag  of  burlap. 

Three  American  airmen  can  be  shot  down 
In  East  Germany,  and  so  what? 

Soviet  stoogee  can  bomb  the  U.S.  Embassy 
on  Cyprus,  surrounded  by  the  great  U.S. 
Sth  Fleet,  and  photograph  our  Ambassador 
struggling  in  the  debris  and  dust.  The 
front-page  pictvires  were  a  sellout  in  Nicosia 
while  the  population  watched  the  Americans 
flee. 

Two-penny  Ghanaian  tyrant  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  makes  Red  hay  with  anti-American  In- 
sults, and  threatened,  helpless  U.S.  teach- 
ers are  given  24  hours  to  get  out  of"  the 
country. 

Congolese  make  a  mockery  of  our  oflBclal 
representation,  burning  our  flags  and  tear- 
ing American  passports  into  pieces. 

AMXklCANS   DEAD 

Panamanian  whatikota.  led  by  more  than 
70  Castro-trained  goons,  can  ambuah  and 
kill  our  soldiers  In  tbe  Balboa  High  School 
and  bomb  our  Kmbasay  to  boot^  Our  dead 
are  quietly  returned  to  America. 

For  the  past  2  years,  sooee  place  in  the 
world.  American  embaastea.  -oonsolatca.  or 
agencies  have  been  attacked,  bximed.  or  loot- 
ed at  the  rate  of  one  a  month  with  abeolute 
Impunity.  And  every  time  even  a  little  bob- 
tailed  tyrant  kicks  us  in  the  teeth,  to  say 
nothing  or  Khruabchev  or  Mao.  Waahlngton 
hastens  to  say  he  didn't  mean  It. 

Osstro  can  cut  off  a  U.a  naval  bMe's  water. 
We  talk  tough  on  Monday  and  decide  (» 
Tuesday  that  he  doesn't  mean  too  much 
trouble,  after  all. 

In  all  this  we  are  supposed  to  find  a  for- 
eign policy?  We  are  to  bellere  a  poUcy  ex- 
UU?    ThU  is  not  a  policy;  It  la  a  catastrophe. 

The  result?  It  Is  not  easy  for  a  country 
to  chop  the  world's  leading  nation  down  to 
Blae.  But  the  U3.3JL  Is  doing  a  flrst-class 
job  ot  it. 

It  has  been  nearly  20  years  since  we  were 
fully  respected  in  the  world.  This  oame  with 
our  victory  in  1945.  But  In  vast  areas  the 
Soviet  became  even  more  respected  than  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  reapeet  of  the  world 
is  our  first  line  of  defense.  Thla  was  the 
magic  in  our  hallowed  flag:  'TJont  tread  on 
me." 

There  are  always  barbarians  outside  the 
waUs.  International  life  Is  the  history  of 
great  marauders  and  the  h*'nnrB  of  power 
and  of  older  nations  on  the  road  to  niln. 

Yet  barbarians,  competitors  and  despollers 
have  received  more  credit  for  their  prograniB 
than  they  de;;erve.  Oenerally  what  they  have 
superseded  or  destroyed  Is  already  so  shat- 
tered by  appeasement,  demoraliaatlon,  ra- 
tionalizations, and  blindness  that  It  was  ripe 
and  hollow  for  the  biOly  beforehand. 

SOVIZT  TSCRNIQOa 

What  Premier  Khrushchev  wanted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  do  was  not  to  make  peace 
aa  the  late  President  imderstood  it  but  to 
make  the  President  stop  resisting  the  UJ8.8.R. 
and  seal  the  stotus  quo,  jiivm  much  more. 
He  wants  the  same  with  President  Johnson. 

What  we  are  seeing  Is  the  Soviet  technique 
of  gradualism.  Accustom  people  to  retreat- 
ing and  you  can  not  only  push  them  out 
of  ^/m  poeltlona  (like  Cuba)  but  theyTl  even 
begin  to  believe  that  ducking  Into  dcxn-ways 
la  really  much  better  than  walking  down 
tbe  street. 

This  means  the  aggresaor  is  getting  what 
he  wants  by  having  it  given  to  him. 
Throughout  all  history  that  has  always  been 
the  road  finally  to  war  (or  sturender) ,  never 
to  peace. 
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Our  momentum  down  this  disastrous  road 
must  be  broken.  Hever  tax  history  l^ave  ene- 
mlea  won  ao  mtiA  by  ae  Uttte.  Merer  baf« 
our  Inisredlble  loaes  In  stratagle  .pnsltifms 
and  world  avtborlty  motmted  ao  rapidly  and 
on  all  sldea. 

If  we  do  not  retallato  against  tbe  calcu- 
lated humiliations  we're  suffertng  aU  arm 
the  glObe,  oar  days  as  the  world's  No.  1  power 
are  numbered. 


Tke  Ecaaanks  of  Ditarmaiwt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WltLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or  MXW   TOSK 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  BEPRXSENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  February  20, 1904 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  Bendlz  Systems  Division  of  the 
Bendix  Corp.  sponsored  ttie  Second  In- 
ternational Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Symposium.  Experts  in  various 
fields  and  from  various  States  and  coun- 
tries participated  in  the  symposium  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  a  Washington  econ- 
omist Mrs.  Allen  presented  an  impor- 
tant and  provocative  view  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  economic  situation 
and  military  spending.  A  summary  of 
Mrs.  Allen's  paper  appeared  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  on  January  23. 1964.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  arti- 
cle which  summarizes  Mrs.  Allen's  paper. 
Spbaks  at  Axics  ComaoL  Stkfoszuic:  Boow- 

OICIST  CHALLZiraXS  TtADinOIfAI.  VjEWPOIMT 

(By  Helen  Petrlck) 

"The  best  thing  for  the  American  economy 
Is  disarmament,"  Is  the  view  economist  Mrs. 
Donna  Allen,  of  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  voiced  to- 
day in  the  first  of  three  papers  preeented  by 
women  at  the  Second  International  Arms 
Cbntrol  and  Disarmament  Symposium  being 
held  on  the  local  campus. 

She  gave  her  paper,  "The  Economic  Necee- 
slty  to  Disarm:  A  Challenge  to  tbe  Old  As- 
siunptlons,"  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
national  organizations  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  and  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF) . 

Challenging  the  traditional  view_  that 
holds  that  the  economics  of  disarmament 
threatens  dislocation,  depression,  and  dis- 
aster, she  made  four  points. 

1 .  Arms  spending  is  not  good  for  the  econ- 
omy and  must  share  responsibility  for  the 
country's  present  bad  economic  condition. 

The 'military  economy  has  drained  off  too 
much  of  the  scientific,  engineering,  and  other 
special  skills  that  are  needed  to  automate 
the  civilian  eoonomy.  Military  automation 
produces  evils  of  overly  speedy  displace- 
ment of  workers  avoided  by  civilian  aut<»na- 
tion  which  is  controlled  by  market  foroea. 

2.  The  American  eoonomy  Is  not  a  healthy 
one.  As  evidenced  by  high  unemployment. 
It  is  in  serious  trouble  with  worse  to  come  in 
less  than  10  years. 

3.  It  is  erroneoiis  to  assume  that  polltloal 
forces,  land  thus  the  Oongresa,  will  not 
change  in  this  decade  as  do  some  peealmlstlc 
dlsannament  economleta.  This  view  tncor- 
rectly  holds,  according  to  Mrs.  Allen,  that 
the  defense  spending  prop  to  the  eoonony 
will  have  to  be  fought  back  every  Inch  of  ttie 
way  by  moral  persuasion.     Influencing  fu- 


ture Oongreeses  will  be  tb»  Negro,  now  In  re- 
volt agatast  being  Ignored,  and  unprece- 
dented uuuibeta  of  yotmg  people  entering 
tbm  Joib  BUgfcet  which  laeka  opportnnltlea 

i.  DtMmwwneat  will  come  oat  of  economic 
neoeeatty.  Tbe  only  plaoe  where  there  la 
money  In  suflletent  amount  to  solve  our  eeo- 
nomlc  problems  Is  In  tbe  arms  budget.  Oon- 
greaa  most  dip  bito  that  budget  to  flaanoe 
needed  BoiuttaoB. 

Mrs.  Allen  aaye  that  the  two  national  wom- 
en's peaoe  organlzatlona  aponaored  her  ap- 
pearance bare  because  they  are  Impattlent 
with  current  belief  that  disarmament  will 
cause  depreealon. 

The  apeaker  received  an  M.A.  degree  from 
the  TTblveralty  ot  Chicago  where  she  concen- 
trated In  problems  of  Industrial  relations  and 
government  flaeal  policy. 

She  taught  Industrial  relations  at  Cornell 
University  from  1953  to  1SS6.  That  school 
win  soon  publlidi  her  current  book,  "Ftlnge 
Benefits:    Wagea  or  Social  Obligation ?** 

Her  appearance  at  the  sympoelum  la  the 
occasion  of  a  second  vlal^  to  thla  city.  In 
June  of  1902,  she  took  pcurt  In  the  first  na- 
tional meeting  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
held  in  Ann  Aibor. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  original  group  In 
November  1961,  demonstrating  against  the 
arms  raoe  in  Washington  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  nationwide  movement  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peaoe. 

She  Is  chairman' of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  WILPF,  a  member  of 
Its  national  iBoard  and  executive  and  ix>Ucy 
committees. 

Discussing  her  sponsor  groups  dxulng  an 
Interview,  Mra.  Allen  deeerfbed  tbe  WHPF 
as  a  structured  organlzatlan  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Interest  In  eodal  Issues  such  aa 
the  cauae  of  peace  and  freedom,  ctvU  rlghta, 
and  economic  problems.  The  Ann  Arbor 
group  Usti  86  members. 

The  second  group.  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  which  In  known  In  Ann  Arbor  aa 
Women  for  Peace,  differs  In  tbat  It  haa  no 
membership  dues  and  no  ofllcers.  Women 
work  toward  a  broad  common  goal  Of  general 
and  completo  disarmament  without  being 
boimd  by  organisational  commitments. 

Why  d(nit  the  two  groxipa  disband  now 
that  there  la  a  nuclear  test  ban?  - 

"Our  ultimate  goal  la  total,  general,  and 
complete  disarmament.  Thla  has  not  been 
achieved.  As  long  as  nuclear  weapons  exist 
In  the  world,  it's  not  a  safe  i>laoe  In  which 
to  live."  ahe  says. 

Briiahln^  aside  the  suggeatlon  that  s\ich  a 
viewpoint  might  be  Interpreted  as  surrender 
to  the  ausalftna.  Mra.  Allen  saya,  "the  two 
women's  groups  believe  In  ccnnpleto  disarma- 
ment on  both  aides  by  agreement."  Accord- 
ing to  her,  Kast-Weet  conferences  liave  re- 
vealed that  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  women  are  as  disturbed  by  the  arms 
race  as  are  American  women.  She  says  they 
are  working  in  their  own  way  toward  the 
same  goals  although  this  has  not  yet  in- 
cluded demonstrations. 

In  private  life,  Mrs.  Allen  Is  the  wife  of 
Riissell  Allen,  associate  professor  of  indus- 
trial relations  at  Michigan  State  University 
and  until  recently  with  the  AFL-CIO  In 
Washington.  They  have  four  teenage  chil- 
dren. 

She  believes  that  "women  in  their  concern 
for  the  future  generation  turn  to  peace 
movementa  because  they  are  distressed  about 
a  world  where  people  telk  about  blowing 
themselves  up." 

Other  women  partioipatlng  in  the  arms 
aysiposlttm  tadude  Piof.  Bsther  Mllner  of 
Brooklfn  College's  School  of  KduoaUon, 
spealriiig  on  dlaaimament  planning,  and 
Miss  Halga  Haftendom  of  Bonn.  Germany, 
repreaentlng  the  Oerman  Society  of  Forelgpn 
Affatre  reading  a  paper  on  that  country's  par- 
tlclpatton  In  disarmament  negotiation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  BSFABSBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  Fajrumry  2«,  1904 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  hope  entertataied  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  able  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  this  House  wQl  In  this  ses- 
sion favorably  res>ort  to  the  Home  the 
Jiospital  aid  bill  as  strongly  recommended 
by  President  Johnson  and  supported,  I 
believe,  by  the  great  majKxlty  of  the 
Monbers  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideratioQ  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  hospital  aU 
bill  which  I  made  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  November  21. 
1»63. 
Statkmxnt  or  ths  Homoaslji  CLiAom  ! 

nf  THB  HoosB  or  Rawiair  WTawf ss 

FirAL  AKD  M^wr^AT-  Cabi^  Movsmas  n,  M 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  this  subject  or  related  stOjeets. 
You  will  recall  that  back  In  tbe  early  di^  of 
the  war  our  people  were  aboekaid  at  tbe  large 
ntunber  of  our  naen  between  tbe  agaa  of  18 
and  44  who  were  rejected  from  selective  serv- 
ice because  of  ptaysteal  and  edoeattenal  In- 
adequaelea.  In  tba  field  of  baaltb  alone, 
2,997,000  men  were  rejected  because  of  physi- 
cal def ecta. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  that  was  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  our  national  security,  I  In- 
trodxieed  In  the  other  body  a  rasolatlan 
which  led  to  the  estabbshment  of  a  com- 
mittee which,  among  other  tblnga.  bad  tbe 
obligation  to  make  a  full  and  oaaaple«e  stady 
and  Investigation.  In  eoc^ieratton  with  sodh 
public  and  private  ageneiee  and  suxAi  penasBs 
as  it  might  see  fit  to  conault  legardlag  the 
distribution  and  nttUaatlcm  of  madloal  per- 
sonnel. fadUtlea.  and  related  health  aervteea. 

"Fat  seme  8  years,  that  committee  func- 
tioned and  waa  known  generally  as  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  War  Time  Health  and  Xduoatlan.  a 
subconmtttae  of  tbe  Committee  on  adaea- 
tlon  and  Welfare  of  the  other  body.  .As  I 
said.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  tbat 
committee.  We  made  a  ntmiber  of  Inquirtes 
into  the  health  needs  of  our  people,  tite  per- 
sonnel which  was  available  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  our  people  In  the  area  of  phyalcal 
health,  and  what  In  addition  to  what  was  al- 
ready available  the  Federal  CJovemment 
might  provide. 

As  a  part  of  that  Investigation  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conclusions  we  reached  on  account 
of  it,  our  coounlttee  recommended,  among 
other  things,  tbAt  the  Federal  Government 
set  up  a  program  to  assist  in  the  building  of 
hospitals  over  the  country  and  our  recom- 
mendations came  to  be  the  Hill-Burton  bill 
which  originated  in  the  other  body  and 
which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  has 
done  Inuneasurably  good. 

Fortunately,  it  maintains  the  principle  of 
simply  being  primarily  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  hospital  facilities  and,  as  you 
know,  today  Federal  aasistanoe  is  available 
to  public  or  private  hospitals  on  the  basis  of 
their  serving  the  needs  In  the  area  where  they 
happen  to  be  located.  There  Is  no  way  to 
tell  you  how  many  lives  have  been  saved,  how 
much  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  country 
has  been  promoted  by  that  measure  which 
was  underteken  by  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  steadily  maintained  and 
enlarged  by  the  Oongresa. 
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chase  of  haq;>itaIlsatlon  insurance  have  felt 
these  often  frail  needs  slip  or  slipping  from 
their  grasp,  for  increases  In  the  coet  of  hos- 
pitalization have  even  outstripped  the  rise 
In  hospital  chargee.  No  other  major  Items  of 
oonsumer  expenee  have  esperlenced  rleee 
comparable  to  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
hoq>ital  services  and  hospitalization  insur- 
ance. Theee  two  Items  are  in  a  class  by 
themselTse.  By  way  of  comparison,  during 
the  period  1960  through  1963,  the  price  of 
food  increased  by  some  4  percent,  clothing 
by  about  2  percent,  and  housing  by  approxi- 
mately 4  percent,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  an  estimated  27  percent  in  hospital 
service  charges." 

Now,  what  are  the  needs  of  these  people? 
How  adequate  is  their  ability  to  provide  these 
facilities  and  services  for  themselves? 

The  President  touched  upon  that  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress In  February  of  last  year.  The  President 
said: 

"The  average  annual  income  received  by 
aged  couples  is  half  that  of  younger  two- 
person  families.  Almost  half  of  those  over 
65  living  alone  receive  $1,000  or  less  a  year, 
and  three-fourths  receive  leas  than  •2,000  a 
year.  About  half  the  spending  units  headed 
by  persons  over  66  have  liquid  assets  of  lees 
than  91,000.  Two-fifths  have  a  total  net 
worth.  Including  their  homes,  of  leas  than 
96,000.  Ctee  out  of. 8 — 214  million  people- 
are  on  public  assistance,  averaging  about  $60 
per  month  per  person,  supplemented  by 
medical  care  payments  averaging  about  915 
a  month." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  coming  here 
this  morning,  I  called  on  the  telephone  the 
county  manager  of  Dade  County,  a  part  of 
whl(di  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  this 
House,  Mr.  Irvln  MacNair.  We  have  two 
county  hospitals  In  Dade  County. 

By  the  way,  our  population  in  our  county 
Is  a  little  over  a  million.  Jackson  Memo- 
rial and  Kendall  ho^ltals  are  the  county 
hosi^tals.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal 
year  1903-63,  the  budgets  of  those  two  hoe- 
pltals  were  917,737,000.  Of  that  budget  the 
county  of  Dade  from  funds  derived  from  the 
taxpayers  of  our  county  contributed  In  ex- 
cess of  98^  million.  Ijees  than  half  of  the 
budgets  of  those  two  county  hospitals  was 
met  by  private-paid  patients  who  were  pa- 
tlenta  and  hospitalized  In  those  two  county 
Institutions. 

In  ths  current  year,  and  the  fiscal  year  be- 
gins October  1,  for  the  fiscal  year  196a-64  Mr. 
MacNalr  advised  me  the  budget  for  thoee 
two  county  hospitals  Is  918,739331  and  the 
budget  of  the  county  contains  fimds  of  a 
little  over  9814  mlUlon  to  be  contributed  by 
the  county  for  meeting  this  budget  Is  some- 
thing over  918  million  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  so  many  of  the  patients  in  these 
two  Institutions  to  meet  the  charges  that 
were  Incurred  by  their  hospitalization  in 
those  two  institutions. 

Now,  the  county  welfare  people  of  course 
determine  how  much  the  patient  can  pay 
of  his  own  expenses  Incurred,  and  what  the 
patient  cannot  pay  Is  a  part  of  this  budget 
or  taxpayer's  contribution  to  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital care  for  the  people  of  our  coimty.  We 
do  not  In  Dade  County  have  any  limitation 
of  resldsnce  to  make  one  eligible  to  get  the 
benefit  of  this  problem.  As  you  know,  un- 
der certain  other  programs  there  is  a  period 
of  residence  reqtdred  before  the  citizen  can 
get  the  benefit  of  tbe  program. 

Consequently,  a  good  many  of  oxa  people 
are  transients  that  come  or  tourists  that 
come  from  other  parts  of  ths  country  but 
they  live  In  our  eounty.  They  are  human 
beings,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  county  has  reoognlasd  and  our  people 
have  supported  the  county  In  doing  It,  our 
Christian  or  our  religious  obligation  to  those 
people  to  provide  that  which  they  cannot 
themselves  provide  to  enaUe  them  to  get 
the  hospital  care  that  their  physical  condi- 
tion requires. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  lay  down  a  pre- 
mise upon  which  I  stand  before  this  honor- 
able committee  and  our  House  and  the  coun- 
try In  advocating  tbe  King  btll  and  the 
President's  i^««nwim^n'*fitlTms  and  hospital 
care  for  our  senior  eltlaeBs. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  it  is  sound 
and  dsslrable  to  have  <^d-age  aad  survivors 
Insurance  which  when  a  cttlaaa  p*Mes  the 
age  of  retirement  entitles  him  to  an  annuity 
of  so  much  a  month  xinder  that  prrymiri  the 
extension  of  that  program  to  provide  a  fund 
which  would  provide  hospital  oare  for  the 
citizen  when  he  or  she  reaches  the  same  age 
of  eligibility  Is  not  only  sound,  but  more 
desirabls  than  the  one  that  would  provide 
the  monthly  annuity. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, "Well  why  give  any  hospital  sssistance 
to  anybody  who  doesn't  need  It?  W^,  why 
provide  an  anniilty  to  a  retired  citizen  who 
doesn't  need  It?  Why  Impose  a  tax  upon 
the  employer  and  upon  every  eligible  em- 
ployee under  the  old-age  and  sutvIvocb  in- 
surance program  when  there  are  many  who 
could  get  along  without  It?" 

Some  of  them  would  have  means  of  their 
own  when  tbey  retire.  8ome  of  them  would 
be  able  to  work  and  earn  enough  to  provide 
their  food,  and  lodging,  and  their  clothing, 
and  their  eesential  requirements.  Others 
could  live  on  their  children,  aome  of  them 
could  share  the  blessings  of  charity  and  tbe 
benedictions  of  klndnsas  in  their  commu- 
nity. But  why  have  we  determined  not  to 
rely  upon  tboee  sources  In  order  thai  a  man 
or  wonum  when  he  or  she  oomes  to  tbe  sge 
of  62  or  66  might  have  an  aasured  minimiim 
income  which  would  contribute  at  least  a 
minimum  level  of  living  to  that  dtlzen  of 
the  greateet  and  richest  oountzy  In  tbs  world? 

Because  human  oqierlence  has  taught  tbat 
most  people  dont  save.  Some  are  unable  to 
save  enough.  Some  are  beset  by  tbe  vicissi- 
tudes of  misfortunes  in  tbe  oourse  of  their 
life. 

We  know  that  the  fact  Is  that  most  of 
them,  however  worthy  tbey  are  In  cbaracter 
and  poesessed  of  virtue,  oonve  to  tbat  age  in 
their  lives  without  the  neceasary  means  to 
sustain  them  on  a  decent  TniniTwiin^  level  of 
living  as  America  believes  Is  tbe  right  of 
the  people  of  this  land;  so  through  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  we  tax  tbe  employer 
and  through  him  tbe  people  and  we  tax  every 
covered  employee  so  that  when  tbe  time  of 
retirement  oomes  there  will  be  a  Urttle  an- 
nuity avallarMe. 

Prior  to  tbe  recent  amendment  It  was  only 
940  a  month  for  some.  I  believe  the  m&xl- 
mimi  is  now  9140  or  9160  a  month  for  an 
individual,  but,  it  Is  there.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  you  ever  heard  anybody  say  that 
he  regreted  his  contributions  In  his  working 
lifetime  to  the  old-sge  and  survivors  In- 
siu-ance  fund  with  tbe  provision  that  from 
that  fund  there  would  be  a  nkontbly  sum 
available  to  him  when  he  came  to  the  age 
of  retirement? 

I  have  never  heard  an  eD4>Ioyer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, say,  "I  resent  tbe  compulsion  of  my 
Federal  Government  that  made  me  con- 
tribute an  amotint  equal  to  tbat  oontrlbuted 
by  my  employees  Coto  a  fund  which  will 
give  an  annuity  to  my  employees  when  they 
rectch  the  age  of  retirement."  80  the  pe<9l« 
who  pay,  tbe  covered  employee  and  tbe  oov- 
ered  employer,  Z  hav«n*t  heard  protesting 
before  this  Congress  or  before  your  bonor- 
able  committee,  asking  tbat  you  relieve  them 
of  that  obUgatlon  to  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  there  Is 
even  greater  reason  to  extend  tbe  ■ems  prln- 
dpls  of  social  sseurlty  to  lb*  provlston  of 
a  fund  out  of  whlcb  hoapMal  ears  oould  be 
provldsd  to  senior  dtlaens  tban  Itiers  Is  for 
the  provision  of  a  fond  out  of  wblob  a  mlnl- 
minn  annuity  would  be  avaUabls  when  the 
covered  person  reached  the  age  of  retirement. 
Now,  why? 
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Well,  because  hospital  expenses,  as  every- 
body agrees,  are  more  common  to  that  seg- 
ment  of  our  citizens  than  to  a  younger  group; 
m  the  second  place,  because  hospital  ax- 
penses  are  a  contingent  thing  which  nobody 
can  evaluate.  Nobody  can  tell  how  much 
the  hospital  bill  U  going  to  be.  Tou  can 
know  what  a  "Uniirmm  level  of  living  Is. 
Tou  can  get  along  on  960  or  976  or  9100  or 
9160  a  month,  but  suppose  the  hospital  bill 
is  93,600.  Where  Is  the  money  coming  from 
for  that? 

In  regard  to  Insurance  on  our  homes  no- 
body says.  "WeU,  all  right,  you  can  Insurs 
your  homs  and  if  it  bums  up  you  can  get 
976  a  month  for  30  years."  If  my  homs 
bums  I  don't  want  976  for  30  years.  I  want 
ths  amount  to  reetore  my  home,  to  repair 
It  or  rebuild  It.  If  I  have  a  fire  I  don't  know 
what  the  extent  of  the  fire  will  be.  Z  dont 
know  the  amount  of  damage  to  my  home, 
so  the  Insurance  policy  provides  that  my 
home  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  in  substance 
by  the  Insurer,  whatever  the  amount  of  the 
damage  Is.  and  It  seems  to  me  the  sams 
principle  applies  here. 

Z  think  Z  recall  having  seen  ths  figuree, 
and  Z  am  sure  your  able  conunlttee  Is 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  all  of  them  that 
of  the  senior  citizens  who  went  into  hoepl- 
tals — ^I  believe  something  like  one  of  10  of 
those  covered  by  social  security  the  average 
hospital  bill  was  over  9700. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  9700  Is  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  a  lot  of  people,  particularly 
In  this  age  group  of  no  longer  earning,  de- 
pendent upon  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  or 
upon  good  fortime  which  may  have  brought 
In  soms  financial  stability,  so  Z  say  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  If  old  age  and  siirvlvors  Insur- 
ancs  Is  sotmd  and  desirable,  the  extension 
of  ths  principle  and  the  proven  principle— 
and  you  deeerve  great  credit.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  and  your  able  committee  for  this  pro- 
gram— ths  extension  of  that  program  to 
provide  the  funds  required  for  hoepltal  care. 
Is  sound  and  even  more  desirable  than  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  program  of 
today,  which  none  would  eliminate,  which 
provides  a  limited  annuity  when  the  citizen 
comes  to  the  time  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  said  Z  knew  of  no  em- 
ployee or  employer  coming  here  to  protest 
to  this  honorable  and  able  committee  against 
extending  the  old  age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance program  to  cover  hospital  care.  Where 
are  the  employees,  "hSx.  Chairman,  In  your 
hearing  room  protesting  against  the  possible 
imposition  of  this  tax  upon  them? 

What  do  the  labor  leaders  say  who  repre- 
sent as  able  spokesmen  the  organized  work- 
ing people  of  the  country?  Do  they  come 
here  to  protest  against  this  burden  that  tbe 
President  is  asking  you  to  impose  upon  their 
members?  They  come  here  to  support  this 
program.    Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  you  see  here  in  your  hearing  room  or 
is  yoiur  calendar  crowded  with  protests  from 
the  employers  who  would  pay  half  of  the 
tax  under  this  program?  Z  haven't  seen 
them.  They  don't  trouble  me.  Z  haven't 
heard  of  an  organized  lobby  from  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country  who  would  have  to 
pay  one-half  the  cost  of  this  measure  If  It 
were  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  employees  are  asking 
you  for  this  program.  The  senior  citizens 
are  begging  t<x  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  em- 
ploynrs  are  not  protesting  and  I  believe  In 
general  they  accept  the  principle  as  sound. 
80  where  does  the  opposition  coms  from? 
Not  from  the  people  who  would  pay  the  tax. 

I  don't  know  how  vigorous  ths  opposition 
G^  hospital  care  -but  In  general  I  think  the 
only  thing  the  hospital  vrould  fear  is  that 
maybe  there  might  be  Interference  In  their 
administratl(»i.  Z  think  adequate-safeguards 
can  be  thrown  around  that. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, and  Z  do  not  say  It  in  any  way  dis- 
paraging to  them,  the  most  artlculare  spokes- 
men In  America  today  against  this  proposal 


are  not  the  people  who  pay  and  the  hospitals 
who  would  provide  servloe.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  It  comes  from  the  medical  profession, 
from  the  doctors. 

Z  venture  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as 
outstanding  as  Is  ths  skill  of  the  medical 
profeeslon  In  its  own  area,  we  Americans  can 
consldsr  how  the  bill  at  the  hospital  of  tbe 
retired  senior  citizens  can  be  paid  without 
necessarily  relying  upon  the  financial  advice 
or  the  political  sagacity,  or  the  governmental 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profeeslon.  devoted 
to  a  technical  area  which  is  somewhat  be- 
yond the  problems  tJut  you  are  consldsrlng 
here. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
vital  matter  to  so  many  of  the  people  of  our 
country.  In  my  country,  and  I  add  only 
this  In  conclusion  and  Z  thank  you  for  your 
Indulgence,  there  are  over  100,000  people  who 
are  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insiu*- 
ance.  and  Z  don't  have  the  figures  as  to  how 
many  of  those  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
Included  within  the  98  V^  million  that  I  as  a 
taxpayer  in  my  county  contributed  to  the 
hoq>ltallzation  of  people  who  could  not  pay 
for  hospitalization  in  my  coimty,  but  if  a 
tenth  of  my  population  is  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance,  I  can't  but  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  burden  upon  us  as 
taxpayers  In  otu:  country  would  be  relieved 
if  these  people  had  as  they  paid,  as  tbey 
worked,  provided  their  own  funds  out  of 
which  theee  hoepltal  charges  could  be  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  end  as  I  began.  I  affirm 
that  if  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  U 
sound  and  desirable,  the  extension  of  that 
principle  to  cover  the  provision  of  hospital 
coverage  to  retired  citlz^is  Is  not  only  sound, 
but  eVen  more  desirable  and  imperative  be- 
cause it  effects  human  life  and  health  itself. 


Ao  Agoni&BC  Reappraisal:  A  New 
Munich? 
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HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NKW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
very  penetrating  articles  by  David  Law- 
rence, concerning  our  posture  in  the 
world  today  should  be  read  by  every 
American.  The  so-tlcles  follow: 
Allies'  Isolationism  and  Amexican  Fobcign 

POUCT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — Isolationism  rather  than 
Internationalism  seems  to  have  emerged  as 
the  basis  for  national  policy  in  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  as  weU  as  in  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  United  States,  for  many  years  ths 
practitioner  of  Isolationism,  now  faces  a  cru- 
cial decision — whether  to  continue  to  pour 
out  blUlons  to  other  cotintrles  In  the  world, 
or  to  copy  both  Prance  and  Britain  and  give 
priority  to  the  Intereets  of  ths  United  States 
as  a  slngls  power  rather  than  aa  a  partner. 

The  phrase  "Western  alliance"  has  a  hol- 
low sound  today.  The  United  Nations,  more- 
over, as  the  theoretical  savior  of  national  sov- 
ereignties. Is  now  almost  bankrupt,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  morally. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  If  the  American  people  were 
asked  to  debate  in  the  coming  presidential 
campaign  whether  they  favor  letting  bUUons 
of  dollars  of  their  tax  money  continue  to  flow 
all  aro\ind  the  world  and  whether  they  wish 
to  maintain  standing  armies  in  Europe  in- 
definitely. 


More  than  130  Americans  have  been  killed 
In  Vietnam.  American  marines  were  sud- 
denly ordered  a  few  days  ago  to  be  reculy.  If 
necessary,  to  fight  In  Cyprus,  but  mostly  to 
help  the  British  out  of  a  dilemma  there. 

The  Chinese  Communlste  are  getting 
a  stronger  hold  In  southeast  Asia  as  well  as 
In  Africa,  prlmarUy  because  Qreat  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France  do  not  stand 
together. 

The  biggest  shock  in  diplomacy  that  the 
United  States  has  experienced  for  a  long 
time  came  on  Wednesday  after  the  President . 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister  had  conferred 
for  3  days  amid  much  social  entertainment. 
They  issued  a  carefully  worded  communique 
which  implied  that  the  two  govemmente 
while  having  differences  of  opinion,  were 
nevertheless  closely  knit  in  friendship  and 
partnership. 

But  the  reporters  had  only  had  this  com- 
munique in  their  hands  a  few  minutes  when 
they  went  to  the  British  Embassy  for  a  news 
conference  at  which  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home,  aimounced  that  Briteln 
would  not  only  continue  ite  transactions  with 
Castro  In  Cuba  for  trucks  and  other  Items 
of  trade,  but  would  alao  arrange  Oovemment 
guarantees  of  long-term  credlto  for  private 
companies  In  th^r  business  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  action  was  a  humiliating  experience 
for  the  American  Oovemment,  because,  when 
sharp  differences  In  policy  like  this  hai^wn, 
there  is  tistially  at  least  a  wait  of  a  few  days 
until  the  visiting  dignitary  gete  home  and 
annoimces  his  polldee,  presumaUy  after  con- 
sultation with  his  assodatee. 

The  impresslcm  here,  however,  is  that  the 
British  Oovemment  had  made  up  Ite  mind 
beforehand  to  ignore  Amerlean  proteete 
about  trading  with  Cuba  and  had  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  Ite  policy  of  financing  eco- 
nomic recovery  In  the  Soviet  Uhlcm.  In 
fact,  negotiations  for  a  9366-mlIllon  dsal  were 
going  on  In  Z<o«idon  between  British  firms 
and  Soviet  emissaries  whlls  I>resldent  John- 
son and  Sir  Alec  ZXiuglas-Homs  were  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  The  British  are  plan- 
ning to  buUd  chemical  plante  in  Russia  which 
could  indirectly  be  helpful  to  a  war  economy. 
Another  9300  million  deal  to  erect  more 
factories  in  Russia  now  is  under  discussion 
in  Londcm. 

The  Prime  Minister  perceived  that  there 
was  opposition  in  the  United  Stetes  to  the 
British  policy,  and  while  in  Washington  ex- 
plained that  the  British  believe  that  com- 
fortable Communlste  are  lees  dangerous  than 
hungry  ones.  After  several  days  of  pc^te 
and  perfunctory  statements.  Secretary  of 
Stete  Rusk  finally  said  in  a  statement  broad- 
cast overssfus  by  the  "Voice  of  America": 

"I  think  the  principal  problem  we  see  in 
that  (the  Prime  kflnister's  statement)  is 
that  we  cannot  guarantee  that  the  Oxn- 
munlste  wlU  use  the  reeources  that  are  avail- 
able to  them  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  fat.  lliey  may  keep  themselves  lean  and 
use  the  resouroee  available  to  them  for  anna- 
mente  and  for  the  siipport  of  subversive 
activities  in  other  countries  and  for  piirsuing 
the  objecttvee  of  the  world  revolution." 

Secretary  Rusk  hinted  that  the  American 
people  might  decide  to  boycott  some  of  the 
British  firms  which  sell  goods  here  if  those 
aame  firms  continue  to  help  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Concurrently,  the  leaders  of  the  maritime 
unions  of  the  ATL-CIO  denounced  the  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  Russia  and  called  on 
President  Johnson  to  halt  what  they  termed 
"a  dangerous  program."  Tbe  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Trades  Dspartment  adopted  a  reecdu- 
tlon  urging  the  30  unions  to  obey  an  order 
to  refuse  to  load  wheat  on  ships  destined 
for  ths  Soviet  Union. 

Tha  deal  by  which  the  United  States  sold 
wheat  to  the  Soviete  was  immoral  on  ite 
face,  but  it  was  st^>posed  to  offer  an  eco- 
nomic   benefit    to    our    farm    States.    Ths 


Ag34 


ttkl 


Brttlah  axid  TimuH 
▼•ntageof  tlM 
to  nil  whaat  to 
«lonc  wltk  Spain. 
Sweden,  an  ^Htpptm 
It's  ererybody  far 
time  to  at  heaad  to*  i 
of  f  orelfn  pottey  aa  a 
people. 


(By  DaTll  Lawrence) 

Wasbxhovov. — TbB  M  are  crltleal  momenta 

In  worid  htotory.    lliey  an  not  made  leet 

■erloua  by  the  eerenionlaU  and  cordial  ez- 

preealons  oi  trlendelilp  between  the  Prime 


IClnlater  aC  Qxeat  Br  tain  and  the  President 
ot  the  XTnltad  Statei,  Far  basic  dUTorences 
between  the  major    xjwers  oC  the  Western 


OTer  In  the  diplomacy 
to  put  the  best  face 


mllltsry  f< 

ti't-"'^  be  removed 
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quick  to  tska  ad- 
fl(  «ba  UnMed  Stages 
Suflat  ITirtmi  iney. 
Italy.  Btl^um.  and 
gooda  to  OHba. 
KtaMalf.  Oslalnly  the 
a  e^onUnc : 
wlkole  by  the . 


A  Nxw  Mttkicb 


alUanro  are  glossed 
that  so  esmestly 
on  dlatjuletlnc  facts. 
It  was  Ilka  thto  In  ihs  lASO's.  too.  Britain 
far  trade,  and  almost  up  to  the 
last  few  months  of  li  )39,  when  the  war  bnAe 
out.  aetuaUy  sivpUec  mtlsr  with.  arms.  Pro- 
boycott  mads  by  Presi- 
dent Pkvsklln  D.  Bo  xevelt  wcxe  rebuffed. 

ThU  U  not  to  In^  y  that  any  gOYcmment 
In  the  Communist  Hoc  Is  nscessarlly  plan 
nlns  war  today,  but  certainly  the  Western 
will  to  fight  la  being  tested.  For  If  the  same 
ends  can  be  obtained  by  the  Communists 
win  not  hesitate  to  in- 
aggressUxx  sgalnst  and 


without  a  war.  they 
crease  their  acts  at 
Infiltration  of  tha  001  ntrlea  of  the  free  world. 
Osstro's  recent  bel  avlor  In  Cuba  U  a  ease 
In  point.  Ha  v>t  a  leare  In  1903  when  the 
lata  President  Kenni  dy  mnWlltxl  American 


demanded  that  Soviet 
But  the  Cuban  dic- 
tator doesnt  know  ibday  whether  President 
Johnson  wUl  be  equs  Uy  rescdute.  By  cutting 
off  the  watar  suppl  r  at  Guantanamo.  the 
Cuban  regime  put  1  he  new  President  to  a 
first  tsafc  and  found  \iuA  t2iere  was  no  mili- 
tary reptlaal. 

Denying  watsr  to  the  base  was,  of  course, 
a  hostile  act  by  Os^tro.     It  waa  indeed,  a 

the  practical  side  of 
ABMrlcalB  treaty  wilki  Cuba,  whldi  permits 
the  XTnlted  States  U.  use  Guantanamo  as  a 
The  Washington  Government 
reacted  mertfy  by  p  ovldlng  another  source 
eC  water  aupply  aata  Ide  Cuba.  But  the  h>^- 
sode  waaakJstepposEnntty.  Up  to  that  ttma 
there  had  been  mo  <  vert  threat  against  the 
naval  bast.  WhMi  a  threat  was 
the  Ub  Lted  States  turned  away 


Uthe  treaty 
The  lack  at 


it  to  ssasxiMl  that 
accept  such  acts  of 


InCidM. 
sttuatUn  in  Cyprm 
the 
Ohana 


to  eztsod  Ms 


wtth 


aimed  at  other  par  •  at  the  wmld 


openly 

tiwtead  at  tnsi sting  [that  the  water  be  pro- 
vided and  warning  tl  at,  if  thto  was  not  done. 
titiops  woiM  be  ordered  to  s^ae 
the  puaaplag  stattou  and  thua  provide  the 
wtth  ttie  water  to  whicb  It  mm  entiUed 
I  to  bf  obeerved  in  good  faith. 
In  the  White 
Hbose  and  Stat*  Dep4rtmant  must  have  made 
a  deep  IihiiimsIisi  01 1  Castro  and  on  hto  ad- 
vissts.  especially  thiae  in  Moscow.  For  if 
the  imited  States  will 
tsther  than 
take  any  military  adtion  in  an  area  only  90 
milss  away  from  thi  sboree  at  thto  eoontry, 
then  additional  step^  might  be  risked  by  the 

of  further  hmnlll- 
atlng  the  U.S.  Govctbment  before  the  world. 
Even  as  Castro  qioved  against  the  IT.S. 
iio<ved  to  mass  up  the 
and  in  otfasr  parts  of 
The  CtsBumnto*  hand  to  in 
other  iCrlcan  BsprtMlcs  which 
are  slowly  waning   xndsr  Oommontot  rule. 


.toattsmpting 
in  Africa.  TlKxigb 
outwardly.  Fslptng  kad  Moscow  debate  the 
dialectics  of  their    »mptteated  phflosophy. 


they  ara.  In  fact,  ope  rating  behind  the  scenes 


of    subversion 


The  Moscow  alliance  with  Oktstro  has  rs- 
Bulted  In  attempts  to  take  over  Vencauala. 
Investigating  ffnmlttses  at  taiter-Amerlcan 
organizations  have  discovered  the  details  at 
the  pkits.  But  the  United  States  haa  i^par- 
entty  adopted  a  poUcy  of  aoqulescenoe 
marked  only  by  a  few  formal  jtrotests. 

The  truth  to.  howevsr,  that  Castro  to 
strengthening  hto  economy,  and  Sngland. 
«^  "***«.  and  France  are.  to  a  certain  extent. 
helptng  him  by  eelllng  him  goods. 

Some  of  the  evidences  of  the  appeasement 
mood  In  the  West  sre  coming  to  the  surface. 
The  British  Prime  Minister  publicly  asserts 
the  British  intention  to  trade  with  Cuba  and 
extend  credits  to  Russia.  To  remove  dto- 
eontent.  rather  than  to  let  the  discontent 
remain  and  grow,  to  hardly  the  way  to  pro- 
mote revolutloD  inside  a  country. 

TtM  biggest  single  danger  of  a  third  world 
war  to  In  a  miscalculation  by  the  enemy. 
In  1938,  the  igypeasement  at  Munich  was 
mtooonstrued  by  Hitler  as  a  sign  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  governments. 
TiM  clamor  today  in  Europe  and  Canada  for 
an  entente  with  Red  China  and  the  open 
encouragement  being  given  by  France  to  the 
Commnnlst  Chlneee  strike  a  sympathetic 
chord  with  the  appeasement  minded  in  this 
cotintry.  It  to  declared  that  a  new  era  is 
at  hand — an  era  In  which  the  facts  of  an 
enemy's  conquests  must  be  recognized. 
Such  a  course  to  synonymous  with  surrender. 
It  gives  the  enemy,  including  Castro,  grounds 
for  believing  that  further  steps  can  be  taken 
without  rials  of  retaliation  by  military  force. 


Boycotts  ud  Bribes  SkooU  Not  Be  a 
LeTer  To  G>ntrel  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtttrsday,  F^truary  20. 1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  In  the 
CoNGREssioKAL  RECORD,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert  at  this  point  two  editorials — 
one  from  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
other  f  rcHn  the  Washington  Post — both 
critical  of  the  cnrrent  derekniment  in 
our  foreign  poller  whereby  UJS..  aid  to 
some  of  our  allies  Is  terminated  because 
of  their  trade  with  Cuba. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  these  edi- 
torials, and  feel  that  such  a  step  tends 
to  weaken  our  entire  foreign  policy.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  use  such  boycotts 
and  threats  as  a  lever  with  which  to  try 
to  control  our  allies,  and  I  trust  that  the 
administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  take  this  piecemeal  curtalT- 
ment  of  aid  under  Immediate  review  be- 
fore the  problem  is  compounded. 

The  editorials  follow: 

I Ftom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Feb. ao.  1964] 

BOTCOTTB  AND  BKZBKS 

The  UJS.  OoKremment's  action  In  terminat- 
ing aid  programs  to  Oreat  Brltein,  France 
and  Yugoslavia  as  refvisal  for  their  trade 
with  Cuba  to  objertlonahto  on  grounds  of 
both  principle  and  practicality. 

It  to  objectlonabla  In  principle  becauss 
it  suggtste  that  our  aid  to  based  on  a  quid 
pro  quo,  that  ita  purpose  to  to  get  the  recipi- 
ent countries  to  pursue  policies  friendly  to 
us,  that  it  constitutes  a  lever  which  we  feel 


free  to  use  for  diplomatic  purposes.  It  also 
to  objectlonabto  because  It  embraces  the 
practlroes  of  ths  Communist  countries  which 
utilize  trad*  to  achieve  political  pxirposes. 
Thto  step  to  going  to  ponfiise  many  of  ovir 
frtonds  nixo  have  agreed  wtth  us  In  the  past 
toat  it  to  a  bad  thing  to  use  aid  and  trade 
for  political  ends. 

In  practical  terms,  the  policy  to  equally 
vulnerable.  The  anvowite  of  these  aid  pro- 
grams do  not  furnish  \is  leverage  that  can  be 
effectively  employed  to  get  a  great  nation  to 
change  ita  policies.  If  Oreat  Britain  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  adhere  to  the  Cuban 
trade  boycott  by  all  the  srgumante  available 
to  us  as  a  friend  and  ally,  it  to  doubtful  that 
it  will  be  persuaded  to  abandon  ita  principles 
by  a  bribe  of  less  than  SIOCOOO.  A  country 
that  could  be  purchssed  in  thto  manner 
would  be  beneath  our  contempt. 

So  the  policy  stands  c<»Klemned  on  all 
grounds.  It  to  bad  in  principle  and  b«Ml  in 
practice  and  we  ought  to  retreat  ttam.  it  as 
rapidly  sa  we  can  do  so.  It  to  a  policy  that 
wlU  h\iTt  Cuba  very  Uttie;  it  will  hurt  her 
Buppliers  hardly  at  all.  It  amounta  to  little 
more  than  a  public  a/twii— i«i  that  we  are 
annoyed.  It  to  inoonstotent  with  our  role  as 
a  great  power  thus  openly  to  scknowledge 
our  Impotent  rage. 

Perhaps  the  actloD  was  intended  only  to 
show  the  peopte  of  the  United  States  that  the 
administration  to  noS  soft  on  Cuba,  that  it 
l8  prepared  to  take  extreme  measures  when 
required.  There  must  be  better  ways  to 
make  that  point.  The  aetioa  does  not  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  firm  as  much  as  it  dem- 
onstrates that  we  are  tnflnn — it  does  not 
show  that  we  are  stroog;  It  shows  that  we  are 
weak — Bo  weak  that  we  are  ready  to. Injure 
our  best  frtonds  a  llttto  if  only  that  injury 
will  damage  oar  worst  eneaay  a  httle.  Thto 
Is  a  dangerous  weakness  in  a  great  power.  It 
exhlblta  an  alarming  subeervlenoe  to  sheer 
emotion  and  indignation. 

Tlie  more  we  attempt  to  nse  aid  and  trade 
In  this  matter,  the  more  we  are  gotng  to  find 
ourselvee  in  conflict  with  the  rest  at  the 
world.  Oppositten  seems  to  make  us  ding  to 
thto  discredited  policy  sfven  more  frantically. 
As  our  frtends  and  allies,  one  by  one.  desert 
us.  Instead  of  looking  about  for  meana  to 
club  them  into  conformity,  we  mdgbt  better 
re-examine  the  policy.  I(  to  a  potley  that 
can  work  oniy  if  it  to  pursued  in  oonoert  with 
other  powers  and  when  that  concert  faito, 
there  is  no  plausible  alternative  but  to 
change  the  policy. 

Cuba  seems  to  east  some  fatal  spell  upon 
our  senses.  We  can  be  depended  upon  to  act 
with  blind  rage  and  Indlgnaftton  whenever 
we  tou<di  our  relations  wtth  toat  unlortunate 
and  wretched  island.  Important  as  it  is  to 
restore  the  independence  of  Cuba,  it  to  not 
so  important  that  we  should  rtok  the  loss 
of  the  friendship  of  our  eldest  allies  in  order 
to  enforce  a  policy  that  at  most  wUl  only 
Irritate  and  that.  In  any  case,  will  not  destroy 
the  regime  in  Cuba. 


[From  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  30,  1964] 
Foreign  ob  Domestic  Polkt? 

American  foreign  policy  has  become  an 
extension  of  Internal  politics  in  respect  to 
our  eflorte  to  curteU  trade  with  Cuba.  There 
to  no  other  credible  explanation  for  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon's  method  of  trying  to  punish 
some  of  the  nations,  including  our  most  im- 
portent  ally,  because  of  their,  dealings  with 
the  Castro  government. 

In  the  case  of  Orsat  Britain,  n-ance  and 
Yugoslavto,  the  cut  in  military  aid  to  the 
■oerest  tap  on  tha  wrist.  In  the  case  of 
Spain  and  Moroceo,  whose  aid  total  will  ba 
frooen,  more  to  potentially  at  stake,  but  not 
enoui^  to  force  these  eountrtsa  to  give  up 
their  trade  with  Cuba.  Oreeea  and  Japan 
are  inaxpUcably  left  unpunished. 

In  any  event,  the  action  undercuta  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  military  aid  program. 
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The  defense  of  the  Western  Wortd  In  gen- 
eral and  of  the  United  Stetes  In  particular  to 
the  objective — and  the  sole  valid  objective — 
of  foreign  military  aid.  Thto  objective  to 
thwarted  if  mlUtary  aid  to  to  be  turned  on 
or  off  to  suit  extraneous  reasons  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  building  up  military  de- 
fenses in  the  countries  to  which  the  aid  to 
applied. 

The  best  that  can  be  hoped  to  that  the 
chosen  countries  will  shrug  off  the  U.S. 
measures  condescendingly  as  a  gesture  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  domestic  op- 
position, rlghtwlng  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican.  It  to  well  realised  that  the 
,  United  Stetes  is  in  the  throes  of  an  electoral 
campaign.  The  Republican  leaders — Gold- 
water,  Rockefeller,  Nixon.  Keating—  are  hav- 
ing a  glorious  time  pummellng  the  Johnson 
administration  l>ecause  it  somehow  seems 
unable  to  overthrow  the  Castro  regime.  In 
addition,  if  President  Johnson  seemed  too 
conciliatory  toward  Panama,  "he  would  pre- 
sumably bring  an  avalanche  from  the  same 
sources  down  on  hto  head. . 

In  reality,  thto  to  conducting  foreign  policy 
from  wealcness,  not  strength.  An  obvioxislj 
futile  policy  to  worse  than  no  policy.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Stete  Department  to  Ixing  de- 
vious and  secretive  alx)ut  ita  Cuban  and 
Panamanian  policies.  When  Secretary  Rusk 
asked  the  world  to  note  that  Americans 
might  lx>ycott  Brittoh  goods  in  reteltotlon  for 
Brlttoh  trade  with  Cuba  he  was,  of  course. 
Inviting  Americans  to  carry  out  such  a  boy- 
cott. When  newspapermen  in  Washington 
tried  to  get  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
curteilment  of  foreign  aid,  the  Stete  De- 
partment refused  to  throw  any  light  on  it. 

One  to  left  with  a  sense  of  liafflement. 
What  are  the  criteria  t>elng  used  by  Wash- 
ington in  following  the  policies  it  does  on 
Panama  and  Cuba?  If  the  Oovemment  will 
not  answer,  the  public  must  conclude  that 
the  issues  involved  concern  internal  Ameri- 
can politics  more  than  foreign  affairs. 


tribute  to  Harry  Kallch.  Not  only  has 
he  been  a  very  good  friend  for  these 
many  years,  but  he  has  been  an  Invalu- 
able and  dedicated  public  servant,  and 
a  genuine  asset  to  this  House  and  to  the 
country  . 

Harry's  life  has  been  one  of  service, 
and  his  personal  qualities  and  profes- 
sional competence  have  earned  him  the 
sincere  admiration  and  affection  of  all 
of  us  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
him.  I  am  sure  that  he  must  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  knowing  that  he  leaves 
us  with  a  job  well  done,  and  I  wish  him 
and  his  charming  wife  all  the  happy 
years  ahead  that  they  so  richly  deserve. 


A  Tribate  to  Harry  KaHch 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   KXW    JXISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  join  In 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctunente,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.C,  at  cost 
thweof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  Tliat  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  he  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  stiall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hto  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  ui>on  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  estebltohment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lavrful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representetive.  or  Delegate,  extracte 
from  the  Congressional  Rxcoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  pajrlng  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  botu^  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
porte  or  documente  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  in  thto  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporta  or 
documente  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoiise,  shaU  l>e  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlntotration  of  the  House  of  Reprasente- 
tlves  or  the  Ccnnmittee  on  RiUes  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  prolMtble  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators.  Representetives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rajrmond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  to  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Hoiise  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  fl.50  per  month  or  fc»-  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  centa) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnte  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thto 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


Where  Is  Peace  Corps? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NXW   JXKSXT 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  had  the  privilege  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
I>lrector  of  the  Peace  Corps,  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  What  he  had  to  say 
about  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Ideal  upon 
which  It  was  based,  and  the  Impact  of  the 
late  Preidsent  Kennedy  upon  the  people 
of  the  world  was  Inspiring  and  hearten- 
ing. In  order  that  my  colleagues  m&y 
have  the  benefit  of  his  talk,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Shriver's  address  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks : 

Whzu  Is  Peace  Corps? 
(Addreas  by  Sargent  Shrlver  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington.  D.C.,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1964) 

Two  clear  and  powerful  Impressions  have 
remained  etched  In  my  mind  since  my  recent 
trip  around  the  world. 

First  was  the  enormous  Impact  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  death  on  the  little  people  of 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  entire 
world  of  freemen. 

Second  was  the  enormous  Impact  the  Peace 
Corps  has  had  on  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
of  every  country  In  which  volunteers  are 
working. 

And  I  am  certain  that  both  of  these  rest 
on  the  same  foundation. 

When  I  arrived  In  Israel,  on  the  first  leg  of 
my  trip,  former  Prime  Minister  Ben-Qurlon 
told  me  that  the  death  o^  President  Kennedy 
was  the  occasion  of  the  "first  worldwide 
mourning  In  the  history  of  man." 

The  rest  of  my  trip  proved  that  he  was 
right. 

Our  volunteers  in  small  Turkish  villages 
told  me  how  their  students  had  come  to  class 
after  the  assassination  weeping  openly. 

In  the  countryside  of  Iran,  one  of  our 
workers  was  approached  on  November  22  by 
a  fellow  worker  who,  with  tears  In  his  eyes, 
announced,  "Our  President  is  dead." 

In  Nepal,  villagers  walked  for  more  than 
5  days  to  the  place  where  our  volunteers 
were  working,  just  to  bring  them  the  news. 

In  other  towns  of  the  Near  and  Par  East 
people  spontaneously  assumed  the  garb  of 
mourning.  In  several  places  local  high 
schools  searched  for  a  flag,  which  they  ordi- 
narily did  not  use.  Just  so  they  could  fly 
it  at  half  mast. 

Everywhere,  mayors  and  tribal  chiefs,  as 
well  as  kings  and  presidents,  told  us  they 
had  never  seen  such  a  universal  outpouring 
of  emotion,  of  grief  and  loos,  at  the  death  of 
a  foreign  leader. 

I  could  miUtlply  such  stories  a  hundred- 
fold. And  I  think  It  is  typical  of  America 
that,  as  much  as  we  admired  President  Ken- 
nedy, few  In  this  country  had  any  real  con- 
ception of  the  place  this  man  had  found  In 
the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. 

Why  Is  It?  What  were  the  qualities  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  that  he  could  reach  Into 
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the  vllUges  of  Turkey,  penetrate  the  mud 
huts  of  the  altiplano  of  Peru,  become  mean- 
ingful to  illiterate  workers  in  Nepal -^hoae 
only  contact  with  the  outside  world  is  a 
transistor  radio? 

This  Is  an  important  question.  It  is  im- 
portant not  merely  as  the  pilogue  to  the 
career  of  a  great  man.  It  is  important  be- 
cause In  the  answer  we  will  find  a  clearer 
understanding  of  our  strength  as  a  nation 
and  how  we  can  use  that  strength  to  help 
create   the  kind   of  world   we   want. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  I  believe,  we 
can  find  part  of  that  answer.  For  the  Peace 
Corps  was  his  creation.  In  a  unique  way 
it  reflected  his  ideas  and  qualities.  And, 
consequently,  it  has  had,  in  its  own  way,  a 
similar  impact  among  the  people  of  the 
world. 

In  Thailand  I  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Chulalongkorn  University — only  the 
second  awarded  to  an  American.  It  was  In 
honor  of  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  In 
that  country.  At  the  ceremony  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Thailand  said: 

"Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  about  the 
United  States  thought  of  this  great  Nation 
as  a  wealthy  nation,  a  powerful  nation,  en- 
dowed with  great  material  strength  and 
many  powerful  weapons.  But  how  many  of 
us  know  that  in  the  United  States  Idecs  and 
ideals  are  also  powerful.  This  is  the  secret 
of  your  greatness,  of  your  might,  which  is 
not  Imposing  or  crushing  people,  but  is  filled 
with  the  hope  of  future  good  will  and  under- 
standing. It  is  Indeed  striking  that  this  im- 
portant idea,  the  most  powerful  idea  in  re- 
cent times,  should  come  from  this  mightiest 
Nation  on  earth,  the  United  States." 

In  the  Philippines  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
cently became  the  first  non -Asian  group  to 
win  the  Ramon  Magsaysay  award,  given  to 
persons  in  Asia  who  "exemplify  In  spirit,  in- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  liberty,"  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Philippines. 

In  Arequipa,  Peru,  when  the  Peace  Corps 
was  attacked  by  the  Communists,  the  an- 
swer came  not  from  the  government  or  dip- 
lomats, but  from  the  AUPA — the  Associaclon 
Urbana  del  Problaclon  Arequlpena,  the  slum 
dwellers  of  AreqxUpa  who  live  In  some  of  the 
worst  conditions  in  the  world.  Their  alcalde, 
or  leader,  said,  "We  raise  our  most  energetic 
protest  against  the  attitude  of  a  few  persons 
who  have  not  seen  the  reality  of  the  benefits 
being  received  by  thousands  of  workers." 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  a  group  of 
people  were  writing  "Yankee  Go  Home"  on 
a  wall,  while  one  of  our  volimteers  watched. 
When  they  finished  he  said,  "I  guess  that 
means  I'll  have  to  go  home."  They  turned 
and  said,  "No,  we  mean  Yankees,  not  the 
Peace  Corps." 

Recently  in  Africa,  a  child,  seeing  one  of 
our  volunteers  enter  his  village,  turned  to 
his  mother  and  said,  "Look,  there's  a  white 
man."  "No."  she  answered,  "He's  not  a  white 
man.     He's  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer." 

I  could  multiply  these  stories,  and  tell 
you  of  other  awards.  But  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  illustrate  was  most  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  a  local  official  in  Sarawak,  who 
said  of  the  volunteers  who  were  helping  him 
cut  road  through  the  jxmgle:  "They're  not 
your  people  anymore,  they're  mine." 

And.  on  a  larger  scale,  this  was  true  of 
John  Kennedy.  When  he  died,  he  was  no 
longer  America's,  he  was  the  world's. 

The  -wotlA  of  freemen  had  taken  Keimedy 
as  their  own.  Why  they  had  done  so  is 
illustrated  by  a  remark  mad^  by  Colombian 


President  Lleras  Camargo  after  Kennedy  re- 
ceived a  tumultuous  welcome  in  the  streets 
of  Bogat&. 

"Do  you  know  why  those  workers  and 
campeetnos  are  cheering  you  like  that?" 
President  Camargo  asked. 

"It's  because  they  believe  you  are  on 
their  side." 

This  is  true.  I  have  seen  it  on  every  con- 
tinent of  the  world.  But  why  Is  it  true? 
President  Kennedy  was  only  one  man.  The 
Peace  Corps  consists  of  only  a  few  thousand 
Americans  scattered  over  four  continents. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  a  powerful  and 
important  nation,  nor  because  President 
Kennedy  could  make  decisions  which  would 
affect  the  lives  of  men  aroiuid  the  world. 
The  world  has  seen  powerful  nations  and 
powerful  men  before.  In  the  ares  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  where  I  Just  visited, 
Darius  the  King  and  Alexander  the  Great 
once  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
millions.  Great  nations  have  had  great  em- 
pires, and  their  leaders,  in  Shakespeare's 
wwds,  did  "bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a 
Colossus."  Many  of  them  had  far  more  com- 
mand over  their  worlds  than  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy had  over  his.  But  although  they  ruled 
men's  destinies,  they  rarely  niled  their  hearts 
in  as  universal  and  profound  a  way. 

No,  power  alone  is  not  the  secret.  The 
key  is  simi^y  that  several  qiiallties  came  to- 
gether In  a  single  person,  at  one  time,  when 
the  world  was  hungry  for  those  qualities. 

First,  he  was  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  ideals. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  a  nuui  of  action;  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  use  power  and  when 
not  to  use  it.  But  at  the  core  of  all  his 
actions  was  a  deep  set  of  convictions  and 
beliefs.  To  him  freedom,  racial  Justice,  hu- 
man welfare,  indlvidxial  dignity  were  not  Just 
casual  rhetoric,  but  deep  commitments  to 
which  he  gave  his  energy  and  ultimately  his 
life.  The  people  of  the  world  sensed  this. 
It  is  easy  for  Americans  to  become  cynical 
about  the  Importance  of  ideas;  to  become  too 
Impressed  with  the  Importance  of  wealth  and 
power.  But  the  strength  of  our  own  country 
rests  upon  the  ideals  of  the  snuUI  group  of 
men  who  ran  our  revolution.  This  also  is 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  Christianity  and 
Islam,  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
Renaissance.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  that  "no 
army  in  the  wcwld  can  withstand  the 
strength  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  coiqe." 
And  history  proves  that  men  who  combine 
practical  action  with  commitment  to  Ideals 
have  a  far  more  profound  and  enduring  Im- 
pact than  those  who  simply  seek  power  {.nd 
wealth. 

And  the  Peace  Corps  is  committed  to  -an  ' 
ideal.  Today  I  have  brought  with  me  some 
of  the  people  who  work  for  the  Corps.  They 
work  and  volunteer  for  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
cause they  believe  that  with  their  own  hands 
and  skill  they  can  cross  boundaries  of  cul- 
tuic  and  tradition  to  meet  others  on  the 
common  ground  of  service  to  h\iman  welfare. 
I  will  introduce  th«n  to  you  later.  These 
people  arent  looking  for  Jobs.  You  couldn't 
pay  them  for  what  they  did,  and  are  doing 
both  abroad  and  here  at  home.  The  Peace 
Corps  started  in  one  room.  It  now  occupies 
12  fioors.  But  if  Congress  closed  the  entire 
operation  down  tomorrow,  there  wouldn't 
be  an  unemployed  paw>n  the  next  morning. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  that  many 
people  make  when,  for  eouunple,  they  criticize 
the  Alliance  tar  Progress  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  not  raised  national  incomes 
enough  or  increased  the  fiow  of  capital.    Ths 
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do  this  not  becaiise  they 
they  want  to— as  John 
serve  his  country  and 

FUth.  President 
for  the  htmgry,  the 
and   tbe   fearful.    And 
world  knew  that.    Much 
from  his  activities  at 
racial  Justice  and  an  end 
as  his  concern  for  eco: 
social  Justice  abroad. 
It?    It  was  not  because 
with   his  policies  or 
speeches.    Ifany  cannot 
knew  It  through  that 
which  people  detect 


an  Instnunent  of 
no  party  line 
domination  of 
to  work  with  and 
country.     "Iliey 
l^eople  can  live  bet- 
better. 

was  a  man  of 

66  percent  of  the 

r  tmder.    They  saw 

^Euua  who  had  come 

,  who  shared  their 

with    ccmOXet, 

our  new  knowledge 

to  make  life 

atkmdant.    He  was  a 


espsuse 
poUUcal 


eviry 
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has  helped  create 

that  the  Job 

the  honest  Inten- 

Tbese  qualities, 

,  will  shape  thU 


ind  his  life  seemed 
tbe  future  rather 

tfaji  Peace  Corpe — the 
ilarlng  to  put  into 
primarily  men  and 
who  can  meet  on 
conterparts  across 
many  said  that 
Id  young  and  Inex- 
I.    But 
We  cannot  afford 
dedicated  cttiaens 
the  world  the  face 
American, 
most  meaningful 
I  nd  many  others  at 
that  Americans 
and  idly  enjoy 
society.    For 
[wbUc  service  over- 
pleasure  or  gain, 
energy  seeking  to 
pities  and  the  work 
a  great  nation  de- 
,    In  a  speech  Just 
t  Kennedy  quoted 
tVothlng  is  true  ex- 
aphere  to  it — to  live 
es  on  it,  to  die  for 
un(»ig  his  eplta];Ais. 
>f  the  Pe^ace  Corpe. 
all  given  up  oppor- 
bly  in  America,  to 
to  work  without 
ifometlmes  even  haz- 
have  done  this  be- 
meaning  in  serv- 
ed pleasure  or  the 
astonishing  to 
than  to  see  young 
Amerlca^-espe- 
only  know  from 
lives.    And  they 
save  to,  but  becavise 
Cenendy  wanted  to 
world, 
cared.    He  cared 
the  hated 
tbe   people  of   the 
>f  their  feeling  came 
uxne — his  fight  i<x 
to  poverty — as  well 
development  and 
f  ow  did  they  know 
were  acquainted 
or  read  his 
read  at  all.    They 
c\irlo\is  sixth  sense  by 
compassion  and  con- 


mi  ire  : 


I  lore 


liave 


f  orelg:  lers 
thtir 


th! 
Kennedy 

dis]  lossessed. 


inoz  lie 


cem  and  unmask  phonlness  and  vanity. 
This  Is  something  we  have  seen  at  work  in  ovir 
own  democratic  process.  To  them  he  was 
not  a  remote,  commanding  figure  in  a  far- 
ofr  capital,  but  a  man  whoae  presence  and 
concern  reached  Into  their  farms  or  their 
homes  in  slums.  I  still  am  taken  aback  when 
I  walk  Into  a  village  hut  on  a  distant  conti- 
nent and  find  a  picttire  of  John  Kennedy  on 
the  wall,  torn  from  a  newspaper  and  placed 
beside  the  family  albimi  or  mementoe. 

The  Peace  Corps,  too,  is  an  organization 
which  cares.  Our  volunteers  are  overseas 
because  they  want  to  help  people  learn,  or 
take  care  of  their  health,  or  Increase  their 
agrioultiiral  production,  or  raise  their  In- 
comes. They  cannot  convey  this  at  a  dis- 
tance as  President  Kennedy  did.  but  they  do 
it  by  being  there;  by  demonstrating  every 
day,  with  their  work,  that  they  are  trying  to 
help.  In  a  remote  village  of  only  500  people 
in  Afghanistan  a  volunteer  lives  as  a  teach- 
er. Throughout  the  entire  valley,  spread 
over  many  miles  with  30,000  people,  he  La 
known  as  "the  American  who  has  come  to 
teach  us." 

Of  course.  President  Kennedy's  intelligence 
and  capacity  were  respected.  They  were  vi- 
tal to  his  success.  But  these  other  quali- 
ties won  him  his  place  in  men's  hearts.  He 
was  not  a  father  protector,  a  medicine  man 
who  would  solve  all  problems.  He  was  a 
man  who  gave  i)eople  confidence  that  prob- 
lems could  be  solved  and  that  they  could 
solve  them. 

He  did  net  ask  that  people  believe  in  him. 
He  asked  that  people  believe  in  themselves. 

This  touches  the  deepest  hope  of  all. 

And  even  though  It  is  only  a  few  months 
since  his  death,  I  found  around  the  world 
that  there  is  already  a  growing  sense  of  relief 
and  gratitude  that  these  basic  beliefs  and 
attitudes  are  still  vigorously  guiding  the 
United  States,  that  they  will  continue  to  help 
shape  its  policies. 

In  a  remote  area  of  Nepal  some  of  our 
volunteers  were  Introduced  to  the  local  clti- 
sens  as  "Westerners."  After  they  had  worked 
there  for  a  few  months  a  delegation  cau- 
tiously approached  them  and  said:  "Tou 
can't  be  Westerners.  What  are  you?"  A 
volunteer  answered,  "We  are  Peace  Corps 
volunteers."  "Oh,"  the  Nepalese  replied, 
"and  where  Is  Peace  Corps?" 

Peace  Corps  Is  right  here.  It  Is  the  real 
"other  America."  It  exists  somewhere  \in- 
demeath  the  tinsel,  the  swimming  pools  and 
neon  signs,  the  racial  hatred  and  the  poverty. 
It  Is  the  America  we  are  often  embarrassed 
to  talk  about  \inles8  we  hide  it  in  the  lyrics 
of  songs;  but  which  in  times  of  need  we 
have  \iltimately  managed  to  be  true  to.  If 
we  have  the  courage  to  commit  ourselves  to 
this  America — to  work  for  It.  to  believe  In 
It.  then  we  may  be  equal  to  the  hopes  John 
Kennedy  had  for  us. 
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looks  happily  upon  life  with  deep  con- 
tentment and  appreciation — avoiding 
anger  and  gloom. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  attended  the 
House  ceremonies  on  Washington's 
birthday,  no  one  presented  Washington's 
Farewell  Address — a  masterpiece  of  ora- 
torical effort  in  itself — with  such  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  that  carried  with 
it  such  deep  impressions  of  the  advice 
and  admonitions  so  vividly  portrayed  by 
President  Washington  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future  leaders  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Matstjnaga  emphasized  with  ges- 
ticulatory  precision  the  high  principles 
clothed  in  the  key  phrases  enunciated 
by  President  Washington.  He  did  honor 
to  his  State,  his  constituency,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  a  fine  fo- 
rensic effort  well  done.  It  was  a  splendid 
address  worthy  of  the  purposes  intended. 
I  congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Hawaii. 


Tribute  to  CongressnaB  Matsunaga 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  nxjjfoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
proud  of  the  oratorical  presentation  of 
President  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress by  Congressman  Spamc  Matsunaca 
of  Hawaii  this  morning — given  in  com- 
memoration of  Washington's  birthday 
anniversary.  Personally  Congressman 
Matstjnaga  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  congenial  men  In  the  House.  He 
is  a  considerate  individual  with  poise 
and  a  beneficent  attitude  of  helpfulness 
toward  others.    He  is  an  optimist  and 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Eifbth  Con- 
prestional  District  of  Wiscoasin — 
XVII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISOOKSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21. 1964 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  report  Includes  all  roUcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form  Information  which  is 
scattered  through  24,455  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Rxoor>. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
are  for  purposes  of  identification  only ;  no 
attempt  Ls  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  Involved.  Tills  word,  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bills 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  particular  bill,  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  Issues  Involved 
and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  con- 
tinues a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  17th 
report  of  my  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord. These  17  reports  show  how  I  voted 
on  2,164  questions  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Based  on  quorum  calls  and 
the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an  at- 
tendance record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  137  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls.  I 
answered  "present"  to  120  quorum  calls, 
and  I  was  absent  for  17  quorum  calls. 
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Roll- 
call 
No, 


3 
4 

6 

« 

8 

9 

13 
13 
14 

16 
19 

ao 

23 
24 

28 

ao 

33 
38 

40 
41 

43 

44 

4fi 
4S 

48 

61 

63 

M 


Date  1083 


Jan.     0 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb.  37 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  11 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  13 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  13 

Apr.  4 
Apr.  10 
Apr.   10 

Apr.  24 
Apr.  24 

Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 

Apr.  28 

May    6 

May    7 

May    8 

May    9 

May  13 

May  14 
May  14 

May  14 

May  16 
May  16 

May  23 


68 

May  29 

68 

May  29 

81 

June    4 

06 

Jane    4 

72 

June    6 

74 

June  U 

78 

June  12 

SI 

June  13 

83 

June  18 

86 

June  19 

87 

June  24 

91 

June  26 

98 

July     9 

96 

July   16 

96 

July   17 

97 

July   17 

101 

July   18 

102 

July  24 

104 

July  28 

106 

July  30 

106 

July  81 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


(MeCormack  266,  HaUeek  176.). 


Res.  6,  permanently  enbtrglnt  Hoaae  Rales  Committee  from  13  to  15  members: 
On  orderlnc  tbe  preTloos  question  (ending  debate) .         ~ 


EleotloD  of  Speaker. 

H.  Res.    ..  .  _    _  _         __  _ 

.      (Adopted  249  to  183.) 

On  acreelns  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  238  to  196.) . 

HJ.  Res.  284,  making  supplementol  appropriations  of  $606,172,000  for  Departmlent  of  Aeriraltare  for  flswfio^ 

On  passage.    (Passed  264to  164.) _ 

H.  Res.  240,  providing  ftinds  for  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities:  

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  386  to  20.) 

H.R.  2438,  extending  the  mlliUry  draft  laws:  

On  passage.    (Passed  388  to  3.). 

H.R.  4374,  autborizlng  President  to  proclaim  Sir  Wln.ston  Churchill  an  honorary  cltiicn  of  tlie  United  States  of  America" 

On  possage.    (Passed  378  to  21.) _. 

n.R.  2440,  authoritlng  appropriations  for  military  arms  procurement  during  fiscal  1964-  • 

On  amendment  adding  8363,700,000  for  the  RS-70  plane.    (Adopted  226  to  179.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  $<B6,388,2S0.    (Rejected  149  to  258  )      

Onpassage.    (Passed 374 to 33.) 

H.R.  6386;  making  appropriations  tar  Treasury  and  Post  OiTlce  Departments,  Executive  Oflic*'  of  the  PrvsYdenf,  and  certain  "indewndent 
agencies  for  fiscal  1964: 

Onpassage.    (Passed  386  to  17.) 


Vote 


(Adopted  228  to  184.), 


n.R.  6517,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1963: 

On  amendment  providing  an  additional  $450,000,000  for  accelerated  public  works  program 
n.R.  6380,  repealing  law  autboriring  Federal  Reserve  silver  certificates: 

Onpassage.    (Passed 252 to  122.) 

H.R.  12,  authorlilng  program  of  Federal  grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  related-type  college  faciiltles  and  a  loan  program  for'certain  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  student  loan  provisions.     (Rejected  171  to  239  ) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  288  to  122.) '  " 

n.R.  4997,  modifying  and  extending  feed  grain  program  prior  to  May  21  wheat  referendum:  

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  196  to  206.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  208  to  196.) __. "" 

n.R.  1762,  giving  statutory  authority  to  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:    " 

On  amendment  requiring  Secretary  of  Interior  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  donations  under  the  bill     (Adopted  292  to  SO  1 
H.R.  40,  to  assist  States  to  provide  additional  research  faculties  at  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  276  to  30.)..- 

H.J.  Res.  245.  limiting  use  of  funds  for  foreign  travel  by  Members  and  employees  of  Congress  and  requiring  itemized  reoor      

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  387  to  2.)... ••      —•  t^    ■ 

H.R.  6517,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1963:  "' 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  providing  $65,000  for  an  International  Peaoe 

t/OTps  Secretariat.    (Agreed  to  207  to  190.) _ .  . 

H.R.  060,  amending  tbe  Internal  Security  Act  to  provide  for  maxim  urn  personnel  security  in  tlKNatiomi  Security  AeenCT^^ 

Onpassage.    (Passed  340  to  40.) '.  '     »  "w- 

H.  R.  4274,  permitting  District  of  Columbia  public  school  teachers  to  use  reasonable  fwoe  in  mikintaininE  wder  

Onpassage.    (Passed  278  to  58.) 

H.R.  6617,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1963:  " 

On  adoptfon  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  242  to  129.) 

Tx  J?"^  '??i'*"'  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  amendment  reganiing  Phiilpp'inewdaniw  c^^ 

H.  Res.  340,  authoriiing  counterpart  funds  for  travel  of  certain  members  of  Committee  <m  Education  and  Labor  to  Swltrerland  and  other' 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Rejected  153  to  217.) 

H.R  60W,  increasing  temporary  national  debt  limit  to  $307,000,6oo.666  through  Juiie  30  and  to  $369,"ooo^"oob",666  ftoinJuiy  i  toourfiTM 

On  Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  extend  existing  $305,000,000,000  celling  without  Increase      (RelectedT06  to222  \   ' 
Onpassage.    (Passed  213  to  204.) v  ~j«^v,~ 'wu  w  .^.ti.^... 

^wa^e  ^'  '^"^"^'^^^  '*"■  co'isl'lera'ion  of  UR  6060,  requiring  that  e"quai'wT>rk'be"compe"iiirted"with"equ^^ 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  362  to  9.)    . 
H.  Res.  368,  authoming  counterpart  funds  for  travel  of  certain  i"cnil)ers"of  Commlttw'onEdiicaVion  and"i^ 
urganization  conference  in  Ueneva: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  278  to  52.) 

H.R.  6497,  extending  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  through  iiecember  1995  " 

Onpassage.    (Rejected  158  to  174.) 

^emment'a^cfM*^  ^°^  ^  ^^"  ^^^  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  w'hlch  affovreVhe  President'tiVubmit'toCon 

*^?A ™^ ted'^'to'm^'^"'^  President  from  using  act  to  abolish  or  create  new  executive  department  without  usual  legislative  process. 

On  motion  to  adjourn  for  purpose  of  preventing  RepubUMndiMussion'of'ctvil'riVhts'le^ 
H.R.  6764,  appropriatmg  $5,979,457,000  for  the  Department  of  Aericultute  for  fiscal  1964- 

On  passage.    (Passed  288  to  79.).  .  . 
H.R.  6868,  appropriating  $140,000,000  ($22,o66,666  more  thanYoeBYto  Vhe'ieglsTaVivVbrMVh  torfl^  

Onpassage.     (Passed  271  to  122.) 

H.R.  4996,  autboriilng  an  additional  $455,500,000  for  the  Area  RedevelopmenrAdmVnistration-  '     

Onpassage.     (Rejected  204  to  209.) 

H.R.  6755,  extending  excise  and  corporation  income  taxes  for  1  year:  '" " 

Onpassage.    (Passed  283  to  91.) 

H.R.  7063,  making  appropriations  for  tbe  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  the  judiciary  for  fls<»l  1964^ 

Onpassage.    (Passed  301  to  93.) 

"radio^d'ebate  b^^^'candiSatos'™^  requirement  of  the  CommiinlMitions  Act  for  1964  presidential  campaign,  In  order  "toperinit  TV  and" 

Onpassage.    (Passed  263  to  126.) 

H.R.  6in,  increasing  annual  Federal  payments  to  District  of  Columbia  from  $32 ^Otio, 000  to  $45  000  666"  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  increase  pajTnent  to  $53,000,000.     (Rejected  99  to  237  ) 
H.R.  7179,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1964:  

Onpassage.     (Passed  410  to  1).. 

H.R  3179,  appoUiting  judges  to  tbe  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  for  Life  "tenure  "instead  of  "iS^yearterniV 

Onpassage.    (Passed  314  to  82) 

H.  R  4897,  repealing  provisions  of  Sedition  Act  restricting  application  to  acts  commit  ted  only  iii  U'nlted'states-  

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  40  to  339.) 

H.R.  6279,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Ibiiterior  for  fiscil  1964-  

"""soraL'-fNatfo^K^MS^ur  TS^Id  mlo"^")"'"  ""  '^'""  °"  disagreement  to  Senate  appropriation  for  plans  for  the  Smith- 

On  adoption  of  conference  report .     (Adopted  333  to  60.) . . . 
^agendes'  *"'''*"^"°*  General  Serviws  to  coordinate  the  purchase  and  utiliia'tiOT  of  ciectronic  data  proce.ssing  equipment  by  Feder^ 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  96  to  268.) ..  . 
H.R  6618,  to  initiate  and  strengthen  programs  for  tiie  prevention"  and  abai^-nunt  of  air  poiiution"(Clean  At  Act) •  

Onpassage.    (Passed  273  to  102.) »~  v  ^^  ^^.^|. 

°and*^*^i'dem-^  '^^^  services,  facilities,  and  funds  for  the  orderly  transition  ofexecutive  power  upon  the  election  of  a  new  President 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  all  funds  from  bill.    (Rejected  29  to  343  ) 
H.R  3872,  extending  for  5  years  the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  increasing 'lt8"l"endin"g"aut"hofYt'y- 

.~„^^     ?iH  '^'^  .  conference  report  and  insist  on  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  continuing  "b««kdoor"  financing  for  tbe 

ogoncy.      (AQOptCQ  37V  to  11.) 

^etaTsarriw'b^dlnjB  au^l  "^1°**  **'  °^^^^  against  a  Philippine  war  claims  amendment  in  tbe  conference  report  on  H.R.  8307,  tbe  For- 
On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  234  to  106.).  .  


(Rejected  63  to  276.). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Nay. 
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Nay. 

Yea. 
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Measnre,  qoestisa,  and  result 


Veto 


(Rejected  176 


of  omference  report.    (Adopted  248  to  126.) - 

Retardation  Faciiitles  Act: 

„..    (Passed  336  to  18.). „ - - - 

Ereatlng  a  select  committee  to  InTCStlgate  expenditures  lor  Federal  research  programs  and  activities: 

to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  336  to  0.) 

Tiding  tor  cansid«atioa  of  H.R.  8363,  the  RoTenue  Act  of  1963: 

to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  324  to  67.) 

.Ijivmbem  Act  of  IfiOi 
_  modem  to  leoonunit  with  Instructions  to  make  the  tax  reduction  dependent  on  holding  the  level  of  expenditures  to  not  in 
>f  897,000,000,000  in  1964  and  196,000,000,000  In  1966.    (Rejected  199  to  226.) 

(Paaaad  271  to  156.) 

aEtborlxing  a  military  pay  Increase: 

ticm  of  eontorenee  report.    (Adopted  333  to  5.) - - ......^-. 

providing  for  eonsiaeration  of  H.R  7044,  authorizing  tl,50O,0UO  (or  constructiou  of  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial: 

ng  to  resolution.    (Agreed  314  to  12.) --- - 

prOTidlng  for  House  agreement  to  a  Senate  amendment  extending  for  l  year  the  life  of  the  ClvU  Kighta  Commission: 

an  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  265  to  80.) 

il«nwj  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Oacal  1964: 

of  coafBrenee  report.    (Adopted  336  to  3.) 

_M  appropriations  for  londry  independent  offices  for  flaeal  1964: 

to  recommit  with  InstmeUons  to  reduce  NASA  budget  by  $200,000,000.    (Rnjected  145  to  192).-. 

,.    (Passed  303  to  32.).. -- 

I  lodUJrlag  retlientent  beneflts  of  District  of  Ck>himl>ia  municipal  judges: 

iige.    (Passed  190  to  86.) - 

I  otborizing  8500,000  annually  for  5  years  to  aid  public  and  private  groups  to  pubU.<»h  historical  documents: 

(Passed  15«tol54.)._ - - - - 

Reurdatlon  FadUtles  Act: 

of  eonierence  report.    (Adopted  299  to  13.) - 

_  tho  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  and  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

_,_.    (Passed  350  to  1.) - -^  ■- 

I  stabUahhog  a  eommisslMi  to  recommend  procedures  for  settlement  of  political  status  of  Puerto  Rioo: 

e.    (Passed  3M  to  44.) 

continntng  appropriations  for  certain  departments  of  Oovemment: 

to  resolntlon.    (Agreed  to  280  to  11.) 

ting  additional  travel  anthority  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

^ to  resointton.    (Rejected  119  to  164.) 

athorislng  certain  consbuction  at  military  Installations: 

>tkni  of  eonierenee  report.    (Adopted  368  to  '.) - 

xtending  the  Mexican  hrm  labor  program  for  1  year: 

CPaswd  173  to  lflO.).„ 

-iSOtgD  Academic  Facilities  Act: 

ttlMi  of  conierBnoe  report.    (Adopted  258  to  92.> - - 

BTising  the  District  of  Colombia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act: 

on  to  recommit.    (Agreed  to  258  to  98.) -r-j--,r-r 

proTiding  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8969,  raising  and  extending  the  temporary  debt  limit: 

big  to  resolntion.    (Agreed  to  212  to  149.) ......  

easing  temporary  nadonal  debt  limit  from  $300,000,000,000  to  $316,000,000,000  through  June  1964. 

to  recommit    (Rejected  172  to  197.) 

_^_    (Passed  187  to  179.)_ - -- tv^  ---: V 

nthorizing  the  United  States  to  participate  and  carry  out  Its  obligation  under  the  International  CoBee  Agreement: 

I  ntborixing  up  to  $2,000,()o6  ior  participation  by  the  Armed  Forces  |)ersonnel  to  in  temattonal  civilian  and  military  sports  oempetl- 

I  motfon  to  suspend  rules  ana  pe.°s.    (Passed  285  to  30.) 

tuthorUing  public  recreattonal  facilities  at  San  ford  Reservoir,  Canadian  River  project,  Texas: 

Ion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  283  to  30.) 

naking  appropriatfons  for  military  oonstraction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  tor  fiscal  1964: 

age.    (Passed  332  to  5.) - - 

i^blic  works  appropriatiOB  bill  tor  fiscal  1964: 

(Passed  368  to  27.) - - -- -,--,.-.:--: 

funds  tor  the  Arms  Ontrol  and  Dlsarmameat  Agency  tor  1964  and  1965  and  Imposing  certain  llmiUttons: 

_       (Passed  361  to  134.) 

evlsing  ROTC  programs: 

to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  177  to  164,  a  M  vote  behig  require*.) 

temporary  aommer  Jobs  in  Oovemment  agencies  In  Washington,  D.C .,  area  be  subject  to  nationwide  oompetltive  examlna- 
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(Passed  301  to  18.). 


inoi  ton 


to  suspend  rales  and  pass, 
ubsid  izlng  tbs  cotton  industry 

toreeommit.    (Rejected  179te224.) 

(PMBSd218t0  183.) - - - 

intborklng  i^ypropriations  of  $3,600,000,000  for  toreign  aid  in  8m»1  1964  and  aMing  a  number  of  legislative  rertrlcilons: 

of  oonJerenoe  report.    (Adep4ad  196  to  164) ^ 

witborisinc  eonatnietioa  ef  8400,886,600  rail  traaatt  system  tor  Washington,  D.C: 

km  te  reeoBUait.    (Agresd  te  278  to  78.) - 

nakliw  appropriations  tor  sondry  Indepoident  effiees  tor  flssal  1964: 

■  ofesnJmaesrsiMrt.    (A^ted  886 to  23 J „ ic-i:r-ii--^-;^i-\::^7::-r\:il 

to  agree  to  Senate  aoxndment,  ordering  the  Veterans'  Adrntnistratton  to  tonstruct  Bay  Pines  Hospital  tor  which  ftmds  bad 

previoculy  appropriated.    (Rejected  170  to  204.) 
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958 
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H.R.  661^  stnmgthsning  pregraau  tor  prerentioa  aad  abatement  of  air  poUadon  (Clean  Air  Aet): 

On  adEoptton  of  eonfemoe  report.    (Adopted  379  to  HMJ 

H.  Res.  679,  proTldlng  tor  eonrideratlsn  of  HJl.  7«C7,  pnridlBg  legal  — ihtanne  tor  Indlgrat 

On  adoption  of  resolatioa.    (Adopted  S48  to  U.) 

On  motion  to  edjoara  for  the  day  la  ordsr  to  pnTent  oonslderadoa  of  oItII  rights  legialatioa  nnder  Calendar  Wednesday  prooedon. 
(Aneed  to  314  to  166.) 
H.R.  9140,  making  appropriations  far  pablle  works  lor  flsoal  1984: 

On  adoption  of  oonierenee  report.    (Adopted  880  to  47.) _ „ 

H.R.  4965,  authorizing  new  funds  tor  espaooed  Toeatkmal  education  program;  and  extending  the  National  Defense  Kdncadon  Aet  and  aid 
to  federally  Impacted  school  areas: 
On  motwn  to  reoonunit  eonfarenoe  report  with  tastrncdons  to  delete  authorizations  of  $150  million  for  new  Federal  werk-stady  progiaa 
and  residential  Tocational  edueatkm  sdMXds  added  br  Senate.    (Rejected  180  to  193.) 

On  adoption  of  conference  repwt.    (Adopted  301  to  86.) 

H.R.  9139,  making  appropriations  tor  military  oonstniotion  tor  tbs  Department  of  Defense  tor  fiscal  1964: 

On  ado[>tton  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  801  to  4.) 

H.R.  9499,  making  appropriations  Of  $2300.000,000  tor  tonrfgn  aid  tor  flsoal  1964,  a  out  of  $l,7O0,000i0O  from  admhiistratton's  reqtiest: 

On  motfon  to  recommit  with  instrocttons  to  bar  E^MMt-Import  Bank  tnm  guaranteeing  credit  of  Conununlst  govemmaits.    (Agreed 
to  318  to  160.). 

On  passage,  as  antended  by  aboTe  motion.    (Passed  250  to  136) _. 

H.R.  8687,  making  addittonal  appropriatfons  tor  eertaln  river  basin  planning  (conference  report): 

On  motlOB  to  Insist  on  disagreement  to  Senato  amendment  autlMrizing  $50,000,000  tor  oonstraction  of  Knowles  Dam  in  Montana. 
(Adopted  329  to  41.). 
H.R.  9413,  proTiding  tor  80-eent  coins  bearing  likeness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 

On  motfon  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Agrsed  to  3<S  to  6.) ^ 

H  J.  Res.  875,  making  supplemental  appropriations  tor  fiscal  1904  tor  mental  retardation  programs: 

On  passage.    (Passed  334  to  4.)._ „ 

H.  Res.  808,  waiving  points  of  order  i^itlnst  conference  report  on  H.R.  9499  with  Senate  amendment  permitting  Prerfdent  to  auUiorlse 
Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  on  credit  to  Communist  countries  fbr  purchase  of  U.S.  oonunoditles: 

On  adoption  of  resolndon.    (Adopted  182  to  96.) — — - 

H.R.  9499,  making  appropriations  tor  faceign  aid  tor  fiscal  1964: 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  Instruedons  to  Insist  on  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  permitting  President  to 
authorize  E.xport-Import  Bank  guarantees  on  credit  to  Communist  countries  for  purchase  of  U.S.  commodities.    (Agreed  to  141  to  188.) 
H.  Res.  600,  waiving  points  of  order  and  authorizing  motion  to  accept  Senate  amendment  to  second  conference  report  oa  H.R.  9400,  per- 
mitting Pre^dent  to  authorize  Export-Import  Bau  guarantees  on  credit  to  Communist  countries  tor  purchase  of  U.S.  commodities: 

On  motion  to  consider  resolndon.    (Rejected  302  to  105,  a  H  Tote  being  required  without  1-day  layorer  of  rule.)_ 

H.R.  9490,  making  appropriadoos  for  foreign  aid  Ibr  flaoal  1904: 

On  motion  to  amend  2d  conference  report  to  permit  President  to  authorize  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  on  credit  to  Communist 
countries  for  purchase  of  U.S.  commodities.    (Agreed  to  189  to  168.) 
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*  Absent.    U  present,  would  bsTe  Toted  "yea.' 


>  Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "nay." 


GnaataBUBo:  Gaardiaa  of  Paaama  Canal 
Northern  Flank 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aonra  caxoun a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  recent  statements  in  the  Congress 
concerning  the  security  of  the  strategic 
Caribbean  basin,  especially  the  brilliant 
addresses  of  my  scholarly  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  the  significance  of  Ouan- 
tanamo  In  protecting  the  Atlantic  ap- 
proaches to  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out. 

At  present,  both  of  these  key  spots  are 
under  coordinated  psychological  attack 
and  what  happens  to  one  will  inevitably 
alTect  the  other.  If  one  is  surrendered, 
the  loss  of  the  other  will  inevitably  fol- 
low, and  with  worldwide  repercussions. 

An  illuminating  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent water  crisis  at  Guantanamo  by 
David  Lawrence,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
follows : 
[From  the  Wasliington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  14,  1964] 
Ou«NTAHAMo:    Onx  Up   roa  Castko — Cttban 

DicTTATOH  Risks  Jab  at  Prksisxkt  and  Finds 

fix  Doesn't  Get  Knocked  Out 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

These  are  critical  moments  in  world  his- 
tory. They  are  not  made  lees  serious  by  the 
ceremonials  and  cordial  expressions  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain   and   the   President   of   the    United 


States.  For  t>aslc  differences  between  the 
major  powers  of  the  Western  alliance  are 
glossed  over  in  the  diplomacy  that  so  ecu*- 
nestly  seeks  to  put  the  best  face  on  disquiet- 
ing facts. 

It  was  like  this  in  the  1030's,  too.  Britain 
was  eager  for  trade  and  almost  up  to  the 
last  few  months  of  1839,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  actually  supplied  Hitler  with  arms.  Pro- 
posals for  economic  boycott  made  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  were  rebuffed. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  any  government 
in  the  Commtinist  bloc  is  necessarily  plan- 
ning war  today,  but  certainly  the  Western 
will  to  fight  is  being  tested.  For  If  the  same 
ends  can  be  obtained  by  the  Communists 
without  a  war,  tbey  wUl  not  hesitate  to  in- 
Increase  their  acts  of  aggression  >against  and 
infiltration  of  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Castro's  recent  behavior  in  Cuba  is  a 
case  In  point.  He  got  a  scare  in  1962  when 
the  late  President  Kennedy  mobilized  Amer- 
ican military  forces  and  demanded  that  So- 
viet missiles  be  removed.  But  the  Cuban  dic- 
tator doesn't  know  today  whether  President 
Johnson  wUl  be  equally  resolute.  By  cutting 
off  the  water  supply  at  Guantanamo,  the 
Cuban  regime  put  the  new  President  to  a  first 
test  and  found  that  there  was  no  military 
reprisal. 

Denying  water  to  the  base  was,  of  course,  a 
hostile  act  by  Iilr.  Castro.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  practical  .side  of 
America's  treaty  with  Cuba  which  permits 
the  United  States  to  tise  Gustntanamo  as  a 
naval  base.  Washington  reacted  merely  by 
providing  another  source  of  water  supply  out- 
side Cuba.  But  the  episode  was  a  lost  op- 
portunity. Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
no  overt  threat  against  the  American  naval 
base.  When  a  threat  was  openly  made,  the 
United  States  ttimed  away  Instead  of  insist- 
ing that  the  water  be  provided  and  warning 
that,  if  this  was  not  done,  American  troops 
would  be  ordered  to  seize  tiie  pumping  sta- 
tion and  thus  provide  the  base  with  the 
water  to  wiiich  it  was  entitled  it  the  thre4tt 
was  to  be  observed  in  good  faith. 

The  lack  of  resoluteness  In  the  White  Hotise 


and  State  Department  must  have  made  a 
deep  Impression  on  itx.  Castro  and  on  his 
advisers,  especlaUy  those  in  Moscow.  For  if  it 
Is  assumed  that  the  United  States  will  accept 
such  acts  of  aggression  rather  than  take  any 
mUitary  action  In  an  area  only  90  miles  away 
from  the  shores  of  this  country,  then  addi- 
tional steps  might  be  risked  by  the  Commu- 
nists as  a  means  of  further  htunlllaUng  the 
U.S.  Government  before  the  world. 

Even  as  Mr.  Castro  moved  against  the  UJ3. 
base  in  Cuba,  Moscow  moved  to  mess  up  the 
situation  in  Cjrprus  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Communist  hand  is  In  Ghana 
and  other  African  "republics'*  vhldi  are 
slowly  o(»nlng  imder  Communist  rule. 
There  are  signs  that  Red  China  Is  attempt- 
ing to  extend  its  Influence  In  Africa.  Though 
outwardly  Pelplng  and  Moscow  debate  the 
"dialectics"  of  their  complicated  phUosophy, 
they  are  in  fact  operating  behind  the  scenes 
with  coincident  measures  of  subversion  aimed 
at  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Moscow  aUlance  with  M^.  Castro  has 
resulted  In  attempts  to  take  over  Venezuela. 
Investigating  ccxnmlttees  of  Inter-American 
organizations  have  discovered  the  details  of 
the  plots.  But  the  United  States  has  ap- 
parently adopted  a  policy  of  acquiescence 
marked  only  by  a  few  formal  protests. 

Tlie  truth  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Castro  is 
strengthening  his  economy,  and  Bngiand. 
Canada,  and  France  are  to  a  certain  extent 
helping  him  by  selling  him  goods. 

Some  of  the  evidences  of  the  appeasement 
mood  in  the  West  are  coming  to  the  surface. 
The  British  Prime  Minister  publicly  asserts 
the  British  Intention  to  trade  with  Cuba  and 
extend  credits  to  Russia.  To  remove  discon- 
tent, rather  than  to  let  the  discontent  remain 
and  grow,  is  hardly  the  way  to  promote  reso- 
lution inside  a  cotmtry. 

The  biggest  single  danger  of  a  third  world 
war  is  in  a  miscalculation  by  the  enemy.  In 
1938.  the  appeasement  at  Munich  was  mis- 
construed by  Hitler  as  #sign  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  Western  governments.  The 
clamor  today  in  Europe  and  Canada  for  an 
entente  with  Red  China  and  the  open  en- 
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TO  dte  a  few:  Cyp  rus.  French  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  C  hina.  British  sale  of 
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all  NATO  atomic  veapons.  stalemate 
over  the  multUatenl  naval  forces,  and 
broad  tendency  towird  coexistence  with 
the  ComBonlsta^  ompromlse,  talk  of 
dlaarmamfnt  each  of  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  thin  th-ead  of  alliance; 


Oar  nuclear  policies  now  place  more 
trust  in  our  enemies  than  in  our  friends. 
We  have  never  been  at  war  with  Prance 
at  any  time  since  this  Republic  was 
founded.  And  yet.  our  nuclear  policies 
deny  France — and  other  NATO  na- 
tioBM — the  nuclear  weapons  we  know — 
and  they  know — the  enemy  possesses. 

We  eoaaplain  when  the  British  sell 
buses  to  Cuban  Communists,  but  see 
nothing  wrong  In  selling  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia, the  heartland  of  the  Communtet 
movement. 

We  fight  a  chicken  war  with  our 
friends,  and  hand  the  enemy  "super- 
duper"  bargains  In  wheat — better  prices 
than  we  offer  to  our  friends. 

These  events — the  inevitable  infrac- 
tions and  Interruptions  of  which  Wash- 
ington spoke — have  caused  a  steady  de- 
terloraUon  of  NATO. 

When  we  review  our  wesJc  follow- 
through  after  the  Cuban  confrontation, 
the  withdrawal  of  missiles  from  our 
NATO  allies— Turkey  and  Italy— our 
shameful  silence  over  the  murder  of  U.S. 
airmen  over  Bast  Germany — who  can 
blame  our  European  allies  for  wonder- 
ing if,  In  a  showdown,  we  would  really 
use  nuclear  wsapons  to  defend  their 
homes?  Who  ean  blame  them  for  seek- 
ing, in  their  own^way,  to  appease  the 
Communists? 

Not  long  ago,  I  heaid  one  oi  our  top 
military  leaders  bitterly  exclaim.  "We 
have  a  minimal  deterrent,  no-win 
policy." 

Present  policies  are  heading  us  to  ulti- 
mate isolation  in  which  liberty  will  surely 
perish  from  within  If  not  from  aggres- 
sive forces  across  the  borders.  Sur- 
roimded  by  a  sea  of  communism,  we 
would  hkely  resort  to  police-state  meth- 
ods at  home  to  meet  the  police-state 
menace  abroad. 

NATO  has  been  described  as  the  most 
hopeful  agency  we  have  for  peace  and 
freedom.  But.  at  best,  it  Is  but  a  hope- 
ful beginning.  It  Is  far  weaker  than  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  were 
criticized  by  Washington  and  found  to 
be  totally  inadeqiuite  in  the  18th  century. 

If  a  system  was  too  flimsy  for  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  can  we  safely  set- 
tle for  one  still  more  flimsy  for  the 
rocket  age? 

NATO  is  an  alliance  and  nothing  more. 
As  such,  it  carries  In  it  the  same  seeds  for 
self-destruction  typical  of  all  alliances. 
In  its  present  form  It  Is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. 

Our  NATO  defense  force  hangs  by  the 
tiny  thread  of  national  expediency. 
Unanimity  is  required  before  anything 
can  be  done.  In  the  flashing  instant 
of  a  nuclear  showdown,  unanimity  may 
come  too  late  or  not  at  all. 

No  one  can  foretell  the  decision  of  any 
member  of  NATO — ^not  even  our  own — 
until  the  moment  of  crisis  arrives. 

The  present  NATO  structure  Is  not 
good  enough.  We  must  build  the  house 
of  freedom  on  solid  rock,  not  the  shift- 
ing imcertain  sands  of  alliance.  The 
best  foimdatlon  is  the  Federal  union  sys- 
tem which  Washington  himself  ap- 
plauded. It  Is  as  American  as  apple 
Irfe,  and  everyday  America  bespeaks  its 
success. 


It  is  high  time  we  start  to  rebuild 
NATO  Into  a  federal  union,  so  that  free- 
dom-loving people  can  avoid  the  Infrac- 
tions and  interruptions  of  whleh  Wash- 
ington so  eloquently  warned. 


Death,  Smoke  Rmfi,  kU  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHMAK 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPRBSBNTATTVES 

Friday.  February  21. 1964 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  our  deaths  have  been  connected 
with  smoking.  Few  have  bothered  to 
mention  that  our  tax  structure  and  our 
econ<»ny  is  also  inextricably  wovei:  into 
smoke  rings.  Certainly,  no  one  has  said 
this  better  nor  more  entertainingly,  in 
regard  to  the  Michigan  tax  structure, 
than  my  neighbor.  Will  Muller,  of  the 
Detroit  News.  I  am  pleased  to  place  his 
remarks  in  the  Rbcobd  for  all  to  read  as 
follows : 

One  way  for  thoae  who  have  quit  aaaeklng 
to  pass  theat  long  winter  CTeKlngs  la  in 
trying  to  recaU  how  they  spent  their  World 
War  n  Michigan  bonus. 

TftfT  beroea  with  "ruptured  dtieka'  In  their 
lapalB.  the  windfall  ran  as  high  as  SAOO.  An 
oceasloBal  oddball  with  faint  heart  banked 
It.  Othcra  woke  up  after  '^'h'ng  their 
checks  with  their  mlnda  coaaplate  blanka. 

Some  used  the  bonus  money  to  aequlre 
a  wife  and  home  (more  on  this  later) .  Some 
of  the  more  cautious  settled  for  second-hand 
cars.  Some  took  trips  to  other  States  and 
found  tboBs  old  service  buddies  who  had 
Invited  them  for  weekends  were  all  away 
from  home. 

It  was  a  Ughthearted  time.  The  home 
cooking  was  wonderful.  A  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  sending  thoae  who  asked  for  It 
rocklngchair  money  under  the  "62-20"  pro- 
gram. S20  a  week  for  1  year.  But  all  the 
while,  the  collection  agent  was  sneaking 
up  to  the  back  door. 

The  State  voted  $270  million  In  veterans' 
bonus  bonds.  Legislators  settled  In  at  Lan- 
sing. In  the  spring  of  1M7,  they  decided  to 
Impose  a  cigarette  tax,  not  exactly  to  pay  the 
bonus  but  to  dump  Into  the  general  fund 
from  which  the  boniis  wovild  be  paid. 

UP    AND    UP 

The  first  levy  of  3  cents  a  pack  was  applied 
July  1.  1947.  and  raised  •19,376.084  In  Its 
first  year.  The  rate  went  up  to  5  cents  In 
1957  and  to  7  cenu  In  1962.  In  the  fiscal 
year  of  1963,  the  tax  raised  S68,&63.651. 

The  impression  the  tax  was  tied  to  retire- 
ment of  the  original  World  War  II  bonus 
bonds  has  clung,  although  the  smokers'  bel- 
lows have  been  sacrificed  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  State's  general  purse  ever  since  the 
cigarette  tax  became  a  loving  tribute  to  the 
World  War  II  soldiers  who  svirvlved  to  pay  It. 

In  1954.  legislators  approved  a  Korean  war 
bonus  of  $80  million,  and  voters  backed  them 
with  a  constitutional  amendment.  This  was 
not  tied  to  the  tax  either — only  by  the  hold- 
over implication  of  the  first  Issue.  The  2- 
cent  cigarette  bump  In  1967  was  Just  for 
Incidentals. 

Then,  In  1962,  came  that  last  2-cent  jog. 
Here  Is  where  the  World  War  n  OI  who  In- 
vested his  bonus  In  a  wife  reappeared  as  a 
problem.  Legislators  took  a  look  at  the 
popping  population  of  the  schoola  and  ear- 
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marked  the  additional  a  eenta  on  a  pack  ot 
clgarettea  for  achool  aid. 

Since  the  tax  flrat  waa  impoaad  aa«  ho- 
manitarian  geatura.  oatanalMy  to  nuka  vat- 
erana  of  World  War  n  happy.  Michigan  has 
coUected  $684,478,610.  A  World  War  n  yat- 
eran  who  bought  a  fishing  reel  or  cowboy 
boota  or  a  baaslnat  with  hla  bonus  can  figure 
out  from  thla  hla  share  of  the  payment. 

He  can  argue  a  clgaretta  tax  was  inevitable 
anyway.  He  can  explain  Uiat  much  ot  the 
tax  ralaed  public  buildings  and  did  a  boat  of 
good  works. 

BTILI.   A    PATST 

He'a  still  hlatory'a  patay.  The  tax  got  on. 
the  booka  under  the  g\Uaa  ot  being  kind  to 
ex-servicemen.  And  now  the  State  la  talking 
about  taxing  the  cigarette  more  ao  it  can 
educate  the  children  of  taxpaylng  fathera  not 
to  smoke. 

Add  to  the  T-cent  Michigan  tax  the  8-cent 
Federal  take  on  each  package.  Apply  that 
to  the  1,012,777,664  packs  sold  In  Michigan 
last  year. 

No  wonder  a  sxirvlvor  of  the  630,000  veter- 
ana  who  drew  boniisea  has  lunga  reaembllng 
something  an  Indian  trapper  uaed  to  aell  to 
trading  poata.  Laat  year  he  kept  88,766 
vending  machlnea  and  their  2,630  operatora, 
plus  an  army  of  cigarette  glrla,  buay. 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  man  determined  to 
give  hla  lungs  and  hla  arteries  to  the  stablll- 
satlon  of  the  Michigan  economy  to  falter. 
There's  stlU  $24,861,000  due  on  the  $230  mil- 
lion of  World  War  n  bonus  bonds  actually 
Bold. 

And  aatna  ot  bia  children  are  still  In 
kindergarten. 


LidiaaBiaB  ladepoideBce  Day  Messaf  c 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  icAsaACHUBKrra 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPBSSENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  comment  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  U3. 
House  of  Representatiyes  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  on  February  IS, 
1964.  in  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chron- 
icle-Sim. This  message,  sponsored  by 
the  Knights  of  Lithuania,  Council  No. 
18.  which  is  located  in  my  home  city  of 
Cambridge,  accurately  describes  the 
tragedy  of  that  small  nation  and  the 
valor  of  its  people.  It  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  people  everywhere  and  I 
am  proud  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

Message  Sponsorxd  bt  Knights  or  Ltthuanxa, 
CouNcn.  No.  18.  CAMBarocx,  Mass. 
.This  Sunday,  February  16,  is  a  solemn  day 
for  the  1  million  Lithuanians  and  Lithua- 
nian-Americana in  the  United  Statee.  It  is 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  day  when,  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  foreign  rule,  the 
Lithuanian  nation  declared  the  reestabllah- 
ment  of  her  Independence. 

A  smaU  nation  planted  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltle  Bea  for  2,000  yeara, 
Llthxumla.  Ilka  many  other  eaat-central 
European  nations,  has  been  wedged  between 
powerful  and  hoatUe  neighbors:  Qermany  on 
the  west  and  Russia  on  the  east.  At  one  time. 
In  the  14th  and  16th  oenturlea,  Lithuania 
waa  a  strong  kingdom  holding  vast  terri- 
tory; but  long  yeara  of  war,  first  In  halting 
the  Teutonic  march  to  the  east,  then  in 


realsting  tha  Musoovlta  puah  to  the  west, 
alowly  weakqped  bar.  Internal  dissension 
did  the  rest,  and  In  1796  she  finally  fell  tinder 
Buaalaa  bandage. 

The  determination -<tf  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple to  lead  their  own  life  of  freedom  could 
not.  however,  ba  extlngulabed  in  aplte  of 
numerous  oppressive  meaaures  (among  them 
a  ban  of  printing  booka  and  newspapers  In 
the  Lithuanian  language) .  The  opportunity 
came,  after  many  yeara,  when  all  seemed 
dark  and  lost,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Rxis- 
alan  and  Oerman  emplrea  In  World  War  L 
On  nbruary  16.  1918,  Uthuanlana  pro- 
claimed their  ooiuitry  once  more  a  free  and 
sovereign  state. 

The  next  two  decades  saw  rapid  growth 
and  development  In  all  fields:  the  economy, 
social  relations,  education,  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Starting  from  a  condition  of  enforced 
backwardneaa,  Lithuania  In  a  ahcnt  time  grew 
into  a  progreaalve  modem  European  coun- 
try. 

But  It  did  not  last.  With  the  advent  of 
World  War  II.  darkness  once  more  des- 
cended on  Uthuanla.  aa  on  the  reat  of  eaat- 
central  Europe.  First,  the  Soviet,  then  the 
Nasi,  and  then  again  the  Soviet  armies  over- 
ran the  country,  bringing  destruction  and 
tyranny.  Soviet  rule  was  finally  eetabllahed; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  were 
deported  to  slave  labor  camps  In  Siberia; 
a  determined  resistance  movement  was  wiped 
out  after  6  years  of  ruthless  struggle  which 
saw  entire  army  divisions  pitted  against  small 
guerrilla  bands.  Many  Uthuanlans  escaped 
and  came  to  America  (aa  many  had  come 
fleeing  czarlst  oppreeaion  around  the  turn 
of  the  century),  seeking  to  be  able  to  live 
In  human  dignity. 

This  Sunday,  as  Lithuanians  scattered 
throughout  the  world  conunemorate  the  day 
when  their  nation  rose  for  an  all  too  brief 
time  of  life  in  freedom,  they  can  only  re- 
mind men  everywhere  that  freedom  for  all 
enslaved  peoples  must  be  a  goal  of  anyone 
interested  in  genuine  world  peace.  True 
peace,  as  distinct  from  the  present,  mere, 
luieasy  truce  enforced  by  a  balance  of  ter- 
ror, requires  that  relations  among  nations 
be  determined  by  their  Intrinsic  rights  and 
duties,  and  not  by  comparlaon  of  military 
might.  Such  determination  is  neceaaary  that 
freedom  thus  be  enjoyed,  not  only  by  the 
large  nations  which  can  preserve  their  free- 
dom by  their  own  power,  but  also  by  small 
nations  which  have  no  leaa  right  to  free- 
dom. 

As  long  aa  millions  of  Lithuanians  and 
others  bear  the  Soviet  yoke,  there  will  be 
no  more  than  a  truce  in  the  world.  A  globe 
truly  at  peace  cannot  be  half  free  and  half 
slave. 


Peace  Corps  in  Sierra  Leone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

Of  nXiiiroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
an  address  by  the  HoncHtible  Ahmad 
Wuric,  Sierra  Lecme's  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, to  a  group  of  Peace  Corps 
teachers : 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  am  vuy  pleased  to  have 
thla  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Peace  Corpa 
Tolunteera  woiUng  In  Sierra  Leone.  I  waa 
very  aorry  that  my  recent  world  tour  made 
It  Impoaslble  for  me  to  do  thla  year  what  I 
did  laat  year,  that  la  to  welcome  In  person 
the  volunteers  soon  after  their  arrival  to  thla 


country.  I  have,  however  kept  In  cloaa 
touch  with  yoiir  activities  slnoe  my  return, 
and  have  received  many  good  reporta  of  the 
work  you  are  doing. 

I  am  ptoaaed  to  note  that  this  group  has 
aettled  down  even  more  n^ildly.  and  with 
even  fewer  dllQcultlaa.  than  did  the  first 
group.  Thla  la  a  tribute  to  the  capacity  ot 
your  organisation  to  improve  Ita  proceaa  of 
selection  and  training  in  the  light  at  experi- 
ence gained  In  the  field.  I  am  certain  this 
Improvement  In  the  quAllty  ot  service  given 
by  the  Peace  Corpa  to  Sierra  Leona  will 
continue. 

A  few  montha  ago  I  met  Dr.  Walter  Car- 
rlngton  and  members  of  hla  staff  In  the 
Peace  Ck>rpa  bOce  in  Waslilngton.  We  dis- 
cussed the  poaaiblllty  of  extending  in  a  num- 
ber of  new  dlrectlona  the  asalatance  which 
the  Peace  Oorpe  gives  to  Sierra  Leone.  For 
obvious  reasons  I  cannot  on  the  present 
occasion  give  you  detalla  of  theaa  propoaala. 
But  I  refer  to  them  because  I  should  like  you 
to  know  how  much  the  Government  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  In  particular  vre  In  the  Mlnlatry 
of  Education,  value  the  help  you  have  given 
us  and  are  still  giving  ua.  It  la  for  thla 
reason  that  I  aought  new  flelda  for  your 
endeavcvs.  I  know  your  repreaentatlve 
here,  Mr.  McClure,  Is  aa  anxious  as  I  am  that 
your '  uaef  uinesa  to  thla  country  ahould  be 
extended;  and  aa  aoon  aa  poaalble  firm  de- 
clslQpa  will  be  made  to  effect  this. 

Tbe  Peace  Corpa  haa  in  a  very  real  aanae 
opened  new  windows  in  our  achoola.  admit- 
ting a  breath  of  fteeh  air  to  many  stuffy 
corners,  and  revealing  new  horlaooa  of  Inter- 
est to  many  puplla.*  Tlila  haa  been  perhapa 
yoiu:  greatest  achievement.  We  did  not  lack 
academic  challenge  In  our  aeeondary  achoola. 
Our  syllabuaea  and  fxainlnat.lans  are  de- 
manding, and  we  feel  they  ahould  remain  ao. 
What  we  did  lack  In  all  too  many  achoola  waa 
an  adequate  range  and  variety  at  nonaca- 
demlc  activities,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom. 

Such  activltlea  form  so  important  a  part 
ot  the  education  of  any  child.  None  ot  our 
achoola  haa  an  orcheatra;  few  have  banda, 
choirs,  or  drama  groups.  In  some  schools 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  games  and 
sports.  A  aerlea  ot  swimming  tragedies  off 
the  beaches  of  Freetown  had  made  that  im- 
portant form  of  physical  exerclae  unpopiilar. 
Self-help  In  school  construction  was  regarded 
by  many  ot  oiir  pupils  aa  below  their  dignity. 

The  first  Peace  Corpa  volunteers  arrived 
Just  over  2  years  ago.  and  to  them  must  go 
a  good  deal  ot  the  credit  for  the  changea  in 
attitude  in  many  of  theae  mattera  which 
we  are  beginning  to  aee.  A  fine  band  haa 
been  formed  at  St.  Edward's  Secondary 
School,  and  another  at  the  Catholic  Training 
College  in  Bo;  and  it  la  particularly  pleaalng 
to  think  that  aa  in  the  latter  caae  ita  mem- 
bera  are  teachers  In  training,  their  new  inter- 
est and  skills  will  be  qiread  aa  they  dlaperae 
to  their  varloua  schools  after  completing 
their  training.  At  nimieroua  achool  prlse- 
glvlng  ceremonies  Peace  Corpa  teachers  are 
in  evidence  behind  the  scenes,  having  helped 
to  train  the  actors  and  singers.  They  are 
equally  in  evidence  at  the  Brookfields  Sta- 
dium and  other  sports  arenas  during  Inter- 
houae  and  Interschool  sports,  bringing  ttielr 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  taak  ol  draw- 
ing out  the  beet  perfomumce  from  our  achool 
athletea. 

I  am  told  that  some  volunteov  were  even 
enterprising  enough  to  play  American  foot- 
ball at  King  Tom,  though  my  informant 
added  that  their  courage  did  not  extend  to 
allowing  on  our  hard  ground  the  notoriously 
vigorous  tackling  which  characterlaea  that 
game.  At  Haatlnga.  thanka  again  to  the 
Peace  Corpa,  doaena  ot  pupils  have  laamad  to 
awlm,  aafely  and  enjoyably.  On  the  com- 
pound of  St.  Andrew's  Secondary  BtOiooi.  Bo, 
a  new  dormitory  block  la  almost  completed. 
It  is  financed  with  voluntary  contributions, 
and  erected  through  the  voluntary  labor  of 
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Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
tribate  was  paid  r«- 


oentiy  to  tbe  freed  xn-lovlns  people  of 
lithuaxiia  and  to  tt  e  many  Lithuanian- 
American  citizens  i  i  an  excellent  edito- 
rial which  appeare<  In  the  February  15 
issue  of  the  Evening  ^erald.  Shenandoah. 
Pa. 


With  permisBloa 


Speaker.  I  Include  t^  editorial  with  my 
remarks: 


totk*fN«d< 
It 


LmaOiv 
again  Indeynilenee  Day  tarings  no  Joy 


■lOTlng 


Utbnaala  proelalmad 


on  Fitaniary  16,   1918.  that 


asbertas 

progfMB  tn  an 
dttaanry  proqMred  Ix 
Ob  July  la.  1890, 


Independence  and 

repubUe.    Txx 

the  ydung  nation  made  great 

at  •ndeanror.   and  Its 

peace  and  fi«edam. 

treaty  was  signed 


troopa  marched  Into 
the  nation,  thereby 


Down  through  the 


of   the  House.  Mr. 


people  e(  Uthuanla. 


with  BiMsU  In  whlcfti  was  stated,  '^uaata 
without  any  prejudl  •  recognises  the  self- 
ruto  and  Independcno  i  cC  tbe  8taU  ot  Uthu- 
anla with  aU  Jurtdlea  eonaequences  • 
and  for  aU  ttaua  with  good  will  all  the  eover- 
eignty  rights  at  Buss  a.  which  It  has  had  In 
regard  to  the  Uthuan  an  Natkm  or  terrttory. 

During  Its  Indepen  Isnoe.  Uthuanla  was  a 
laxtd  of  b^py  traa^  ollllty.  governing  her- 
self capably  and  maintaining  peaceful  rela- 
ttoas  with  her  nelgt  bors. 

A  dark  day  In  thi  history  of  Uthuanla 
occmied  on  June  IS.  1  MO,  when  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain wae  lowered  ov^r  the  land  as  Russian 
Uthuanla  and  seized 
uinlhllatlng  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  political  independence  of 
aoTsrelgn  peoples. 

Tbm  UJB.  OoTemmeiit  on  July  33. 1940.  con- 
damned  such  aggrsesl  >n  and  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  SoTlet  ooeup  ktlon  ot  Uthxianla. 


rears,  the  torch  of  free- 


dom has  continued  t  >  bum  in  the  hearts  of 
the  l^thuanlan  peopU .  Many  have  been  mar- 
tyrs to  the  cause,  pirtleularly  members  of 
tbe  clergy  who  slmpf  y  sought  the  right  to 
worship. 

Ai  Independence  day  dawns  tomorrow  In 
their  native  land,  the  usands  iq>oa  thousands 
of  loyal  Amerleaa  ctt  iaens  of  Uthuan  Ian  de- 
scent wlU  offer  tbelr  irayers  In  the  hope  that 
somaday  tbe  curtain  ot  gkwaa  will  be  lifted, 
and  '-***"T"**  will  a|  kin  be  recognised  In  her 
xlghttul  ptaoe  amoi ;  tree  nations  of  the 
rid. 


Hydrofofl  Saccets  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAurosifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZm'ATTVES 

Friday.  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
February  18  carried  a  story  entitled 
'•Hydrofoil  Success  Story."  It  describes 
flying  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  is  quite  an  interesting 
article. 

The  most  Interesting  part  of  the 
story,  however.  Is  the  note  preceding  It 
that  asks  why  we  are  slow  to  adopt 
hydrofoil  services  in  this  country. 

The  British  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  field 
of  ground  effects  machines  known  in  our 
scientific  parlance  as  GEMS.  The  Brit- 
ish call  them  hovercraft. 

They  propose  to  sell  hovercraft  to 
newly  emerging  nations,  and  countries 
that  have  great  river  systems  such  as 
Latin  America,  Africa,  southeast  Asia, 
to  act  as  the  transportation  media  in 
those  areas.  We  are  still  experimenting 
with  this  and  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  field. 

I  think  that  the  arti-^'-e  by  Mr.  Harold 
Jones,  of  the  Copley  News  Service,  is  well 
worth  reading. 

^TIHG  ACBOSS  TBI  RiO  DX  LA  PLATA : 

HTsaoroQ.  Sttccmb  Stoxt 


fon.  sUs,  rudder,  stern  stabilising  11ns.  and 
propellers  are  In  the  water.  The  hull  la 
high  and  dry. 

Tbe  ride  Is  as  smooth  or  rough  as  It  would 
be  for  a  conventional  boat  of  comparable 
size.    It  depends  on  the  weather. 

An  Argentine  firm  spent  tSSO.OOe  each  for 
three  of  the  hydrofoils  (they  call  them  alls- 
cafoe)  and  now  runs  them  in  regular  service 
several  times  a  day  between  here  and  Colo- 
nia.  There  is  also  a  service  to  Conception 
del  Uruguay,  an  Argentine  town  160  miles 
up  the  Uruguay  River  from  Buenos  Aires. 

The  altscafoe  compete  with  the  four  air- 
lines which  rxm  nearly  30  flights  a  day  be- 
tween Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  Round 
trip  by  air  is  about  930.  By  aliscafo  it's 
about  $10. 

TOO   CHOPIT^ 

Allmar  officials  decided  against  running 
the  allscafos  directly  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Montevideo  (it  would  have  been  a  3-bour 
trip)  because  fares  high  enough  to  show  a 
profit  would  not  have  been  attractive  and  be- 
cause the  estuary  near  Montevideo  Is  too 
choppy  for  comfortable  rides. 

Hydrofoils  are  making  similar  runs  In  sev- 
eral other  countries,  including  Italy,  Vene- 
zuela. Greece.  Norway,  Japan,  Egypt.  Pin- 
land,  and  Switzerland.  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  alone,  it's  said,  there  are  more  than 
150  lines  now  In  operation. 


(By  Harold  Y.  Jones) 

Bttxnos  AnsB.  AaosNTDfA. — One  of  the 
dandiest  boat  rldss  In  Uitln  America  is  a  60- 
mlnute  ''flying"  cruise  S5  miles  acroas  the 
muddy  Rio  de  la  Plata  estuary  from  here  to 
Colonia.  Uruguay. 

The  boaU  are  93  feet  long.  20  feet  wide  (or 
35  feet  from  foil  tip  to  f  oUtlp ) ,  and  they  draw 
11V4  feet  in  port,  only  6  feet  cruising  up  on 
foU. 

ONZ    HUNDKZD    AMD    BKVXm'ZZN    8XAT8 

They  have  a  crew  of  nine— captain,  execu- 
tive ofllcer.  two  mechanics,  two  sailors,  and 
three  stewardesses.  There  are  117  seats,  60 
of  them  in  a  forward  cabin,  66  aft  and  12  In 
flrst-dass  armchairs  In  the  elegantly  ap- 
pointed Belvedere  salon  on  the  upper  deck. 

"The  boats  are  tremendously  popular." 
said  a  company  official.  "We've  been  in  busi- 
ness Just  over  a  year  and  already  we've  car- 
ried more  than   170,000  passengers." 

You  make  the  trip  in  a  German-designed, 
Swiss-patented.  Italian-made  hydrofoU  boat 
that  travels  above  the  water,  not  throvigh  It, 
UJ3.  engineers  are  trying  to  develop  equally 
serviceable  models  but  appear  to  be  far  be- 
hind. 

Americans  making  the  classic  down-tbe- 
west-coast-up-the-eest-oofuct  swing  through 
Latin  America's  major  capitals  by  plane  like 
to  break  up  the  trip  by  hydrofoilLng  to  Colo- 
nia taking  a  2-bo\ir  bus  ride  to  Montevideo, 
little  Uruguay's  capital,  and  then  taking  the 
overnight  steamer  from  Montevideo  back  to 
Buenos  Aires  a  day  or  two  later. 

The  hydrofoil  Is  like  an  alrplsme  wing,  in- 
cluding ailerons,  that  knlfee  cleanly  through 
the  water  almost  free  of  drag. 

Xrr   AKD   rASTZB 

As  speed  Increases  the  foU  lifts  the  bow 
out  of  the  water.  Then  the  stem  comes  up. 
riding  on  a  pcdr  ot  glgantlifi  water  skis.  At 
cruising  speed  (46  miles  an  hour)  only  the 


Peace  Gmim  in  Ethioi^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nxnroa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Ulinota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
13  Peace  Corjxs  volunteers — 7  full  time, 
6  part  time — are  teaching  at  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  of  Haile 
Selassie  I  University,  which  was  estab- 
lished tn  the  fall  of  1963  to  help  meet 
the  rapidly  growing  need  for  business 
education  in  Ethiopia.  It  Is  the  objec- 
tive of  this  college  to  provide  trained 
management  people  who  possess  the 
combination  of  technical  skills,  breadth 
of  vision,  and  sound  decisionmaking 
ability  required  for  a  dynamic  and  grow- 
ing business  community  in  Ethiopia. 

The  college  of  business  has  its  own 
compound  of  classrooms,  offices,  and 
library  on  the  main  university  campus. 
Students  on  this  campus  have  their  own 
cafeteria  and  recreation  facilities.  Plans 
for  next  year  will  place  the  college  in 
the  new  classroom  unit  being  constructed 
on  the  main  campus. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  colleges  in 
the  university,  the  college  of  business, 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  170  students 
in  the  regular  day  program  leading  to 
a  bachelor  of  business  administration. 
There,  in  addition,  several  hundred  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  night  courses  of- 
fered by  the  college  of  business.  A  spe- 
cial executive  secretary  program  is  being 
planned  to  help  practicing  secretaries 
upgrade  their  skills,  and  an  advanced 
management  program  Is  being  planned 
for  local  business  executives. 
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The  college  of  business  is  placing  great 
stress  on  research  into  the  local  busi'- 
ness  environment  and  the  problems  of 
Ethiopian  business  so  that  the  course  of 
study  can  be  directed  specifically  to 
Ethiopian  needs. 

Seven  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  as- 
signed full  time  to  the  college  of  busi- 
ness, and  six  volunteers  are  teaching 
there  on  a  part-time  basis.  They  teach 
in  both  the  day  and  evening  programs. 
In  addition  to  teaching,  they  are  con- 
ducting research  at  Ethiopian  banks  and 
businesses  to  develop  case  studies  which 
are  relevant  to  business  methods  in 
Ethiopia  and  which  are  being  incorpo- 
rated into  the  classroom  instruction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses 
volunteers  are  teaching  and  the  text- 
books they  are  using  this  year : 

Elementary  accounting : 

Noble  &  Niswonger,  "Principles  of  Ac- 
counting." 

Msrra  b  Hartman,,  "Mathematics  of 
Investment." 

Immediate  accounting:  Kanen,  Brock 
tt  Simmons,  "Intermediate  Accounting." 

Introduction  to  business  management : 
Arthur  Weimer,  "Business  Administra- 
tion: An  Introductory  Management  Ap- 
proach." 

Typewriting  (noncredit) :  Towe,  Wein- 
ger  &  Lloyd,  "Gregg  Typewriting  for  Col- 
leges." 

Business  English:  Parkhurst,  "English 
for  Business." 

Advanced  accounting  and  financial 
controls: 

Anthony,  "Management  Accounting." 

Neuner,  "Cost  Accounting." 

Holmes,  "Basic  Business  Auditing." 

Marketing:  Phillips  b  Duncan,  "Mar- 
keting Problems  and  Methods." 

Business  finance : 

Vandell  &  Coleman,  "Case  Problems 
in  Finance." 

Johnson,  "Finance  Management." 

Business  report  writing:  Hay  &  Lese- 
kar.  "Business  Report  Writing." 


Mr.  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith  Receives 
Award  of  Jewish  Federation  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days,  when  so  many  in  our  country 
are  looking  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  care  of  their  needs,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago  continues  to  rely 
on  private  philanthropy  and  privately 
supported  aei^ncies  for  the  care  of  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  troubled.  The  Federa- 
tion believes  strongly  in  the  concept  of 
Individual  responsibility  and  has  es- 
tablished a  memorial  award  in  memory 
of  Julius  Rosenwald.  one  of  the  Federa- 
tion's founders  and  its  first  president, 
which  is  given  each  year  to  that  indi- 


vidual who  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  advance  the  purposes  of  the 
Federation. 

This  year,  the  award  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  who  was  the 
unanimous  first  choice  of  the  award 
committee.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, who  will  complete  his  50th  year 
in  the  field  of  social  work  this  year,  has 
spread  far  beyond  the  Chicago  area.  He 
has  been  cited  by  the  Illinois  Welfare 
Association  as  a  tiigh-ranking  welfare 
statesman  of  Illinc^,  whose  able  direc- 
tion and  skillful  leadership  in  meeting 
the  human  needs  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  in  serving  humanity  throughout 
the  world  have  been  outstanding  and 
without  parallel. 

Among  the  many  significant  posts  held 
by  Mr.  Goldsmith  have  been  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Social  Work ;  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  C9iarities  of  Chicago  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund;  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Refugee  Service; 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Relief  Problem;  and  with 
Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
he  organized  the  special  gift  activities  of 
a  huge  fund-raising  effort  for  relief  work 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  later  helped 
in  the  organization  of  the  Community 
Fund,  serving  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  of  its  executive  committee 
for  20  years.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  served  under  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  and  then  imder  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  in  Sicily  £Uid 
Italy.  He  was  later  called  to  become 
chief  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Branch, 
Allied  Forces  Headquarters,  Mediter- 
ranean Theater  of  Operations. 

For  his  services  to  humanity  and  his 
achievements  in  the  advancement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Jewish  Federation,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  richly  merits  the  highest  and 
most  precious  award  of  the  Federation 
and  serves  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  who 
believe  that  through  individual  effort 
and  service  the  cause  of  human  welfare 
can  best  be  advanced. 


The  Shipbuilding  Indnttry  in  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OP    WASHZNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons  in  our 
country  with  respect  to  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Young,  director  of 
the  Iron  Shipbuilders  International  Ma- 
rine Council  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuild- 
ers. Blacksmiths,  Forgers  &  Helpers, 
APL-CIO.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  own 
shipbuilding  industry,  or  our  national 
defense  posture  than  he  is.  Last  fall  he 
visited  Japan  and  made  a  factual  study 


and  survey  of  the  Ji4>anese  shipbuilding 
industry.  The  information  contained  in 
his  report  should  be  of  interest  to  many 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  : 

The    SHiPBunj>iMa    Ikdustst    in    Japan 
(By  A.  P.Young) 

Japan  has  long  been  a  major  shipbuilding 
nation  although  before  World  War  II,  prac- 
tically all  of  its  ship  construction  was  for 
domestic  use.  The  Japfmese  Navy  ranked 
among  the  world's  largest  and  most  nuMlern. 
Since  1950  there  has  been  an  astounding 
expansion  of  this  basic  industry  which  em- 
braces nearly  every  Held  of  production.  The 
very  latest  in  welding  techniques,  material 
handling,  block  construction,  optical  lofting, 
monopole  gas  cutting,  etc.,  are  established 
processes.  Many  shipyards  which  could 
build  ships  up  to  20,000  deadweight  tons, 
have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  buUd  vessels  over 
60,000  deadweight  tons.  Numerous  dry  docks 
have  been  made  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date these  ships.  It  once  required  6  to  7 
months  to  complete  a  super-tanker  but  now 
only  3  to  4  months  are  necessary.  Approx- 
imately $200  million  have  been  spent  in  the 
last  12  years  in  the  shipbuilding  rationali- 
zation program.  The  resulting  cut  In  ship- 
building costs  has  made  Ji^an  the  No.  1 
shipbuilding  country  of  the  world;  nuM-e 
than  60  percent  of  the  ships  buUt  in 
the  last  7  years  have  been  exported.  The 
merging  of  shipbuilding  companies  Is  being 
implemented.  We  believe  mergers  will 
mushroom  in  the  days  ahead.  This  will  fur- 
ther challenge  the  competitive  position  of 
other  freewco-Id  countries. 

Export  ship  construction  orders  awarded 
to  Japanese  shipbuilding  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year  total  93  vessels  (rf  2,238,000 
gross  tons  (841,466  gross  totiB  in  1958) .  The 
industry  In  1963  will  exceed  the  postwar  high 
of  2,350,000  gross  tons  set  In  1966.  Orders, 
to  date,  show  a  31 -percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  last  year  and  Is  86  pwcent  above 
the  goal  of  1,200,000  set  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Of  the  total  CH-der.  47  were  for  large 
tankers  and  25  for  supersized  tankers  In  the 
65,000  detulweight  tons  and  over  class. 
About  70  percent  of  the  orders  were  placed 
with  major  shlpbuUders  (see  addend\un  A) 
such  as  Ishikawajlma-Harlma  Heavy  Indus- 
tries, lifitsui  ShlpbuUding  ft  Engineering, 
Hitachi  Zosen  &  Mitsubishi  Zosen. 

Major  shipbuildQjv  are  now  building  or 
planning  larger  docks  for  production  capacity 
of  150,000  d.w.t.  tankers  in  expectation  of 
orders  for  larger  ships  and  invesitgatlon 
teams  are  being  sent  abroad  for  nuu-ket 
surveys.  The  tendency  to  construct  super- 
tankers, whereby  one  of  150.000  d.w.t.  wiU 
supplant  three  of  50.000  d.w.t..  will  further 
depress  world  shipbuilding.  Tbe  Japanese 
shipbuilding  industry  is  ciurently  enjoy- 
ing a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

SHIP    REPAIR    AND    CONVERSION 

The  ship  repairing  departments  of  Jap- 
anese shipyards  have,  for  several  years,  been 
constructing  and  expanding  tbelr  repairing 
and  conversion  facilities  concurrently  with, 
increasing  the  capacities  of  cranes,  etc.  A 
remarkable  upsurge  in  work  has  ensued.  In 
1958,  4,919  ships  underwent  repairs  or  con- 
version at  a  price  of  •62,150,000,  the  last 
figvu-es  show  6.233  ships  at  a  price  of  t86.850.- 
000.  It  can  be  anticipmted,  under  existing 
circumstances,  that  a  bulk  of  the  increas- 
ing conversion  and  repair,  worldwide,  will 
go  to  Japanese  shipyards. 

NTJCI,EAR   POWER 

Understandably,  atomic  energy  after  1945. 
in  any  form,  was  anathamatic  to  Japan, 
which  delayed  research  and  development  of 
nuclear  power  propulsion;  however,  an  in- 
vestigation group  comprising  21  representa- 
tives of  the  government,  shipbuilding  and 
shipping    companies    visited    America    and 
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This  Is  a  looae  amalgamation  formed  In 
J&nviary  1961,  composed  of  Industrial  wcM-k- 
ers  that  declined  alBllatlon  with  either  Scdiyo 
or  Domel  Kalgl.  Its  membership  Is  drawn 
mostly  from  the  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Workers  (Denkl  Roren)  and  construction 
workers.  Ideologically,  It  Is  much  closer  to 
Sohyo  than  to  Domel  K&lgl,  and  has  often 
joined  with  Sohyo  In  Joint  protest  move- 
ments. The  central  governing  body  of  this 
federation  has  very  little  authority  over  In- 
dlvldxial  member  unions. 

About  2,100.000  Japanese  workers  are  affil- 
iated with  the  ICFTU  through  the  coordi- 
nating committee  of  the  ICFTU -affiliated  un- 
ions In  Japan.  While  all  Zenro  and  Sodomel 
unions  are  members  of  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee, only  five  Sohyo  affiliates  belong.  A 
few  small  Sohyo  affiliates  are  members  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unloru  (WPTU) 
through  their  trade  union  Internationals 
(TDI'B). 

Rumors  of  a  merger  between  Sohyo  and 
Zenro  are  prevalent,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  concrete  confirmation  of  these  reports. 
However,  it  is  notable  that  Sobjro  and  Zenro 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wage  research  center.  The  closer 
cooperation  between  U.S.  and  Sohyo  unions 
Is  a  further  proof  of  the  moderating  in- 
fluences In  Sohyo. 

The  Conflict  between  the  national  federa- 
tions, has  negated  the  maximum  effective- 
ness of  a  progressive  labor  movement.  It  is 
felt  that  In  the  next  decade,  a  unified  na- 
tional federation,  patterned  in  some  measure 
on  the  AFL-CIO,  will  eventuate. 

The  union  membership  of  Japan  is  about 
1,500,000  out  of  a  total  work  force  of  approxi- 
mately 30  million,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  In  only  17  years  the 
labor  unions  have  become  a  recognized  and 
accepted  part  of  the  national  economy. 
They  continue  to  grow  In  both  membership 
and  prestige. 

The  unions  of  Japan,  with  the  National 
Seamen's  Union  being  poeslbly  the  only  ex- 
ception, are  referred  to  as  "enterprise  un- 
ions," that  is,  unions  composed  of  employees 
of  one  company  at  each  facility. 

There  has  been  little  collaboration  or  com- 
munication between  unions.  They  have 
unilaterally  legislated  and  administered  their 
affairs  with  obvious  disregard  as  to  the  bene- 
fits of  uniformity.  There  is  a  widening 
awareness  that  only  through  unity  can  the 
ultimate  of  objectives  be  achieved.  A  traiul- 
tlon  in  policy  Is  underway.  The  unionists 
of  Japan  are  ever  alert  to  ways  and  means 
for  progress. 

COLLECnVX  BABOAINING :   HOUBS,  WAGES,  rRIMGKS 

The  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively, which  Japanese  labor  enjoys,  is  not  the 
fruit  of  a  hard-fought  struggle  by  labor.  The 
right  was  established  by  the  allied  occupation 
forces  following  the  war.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  the  tmlon  members  are  covered  by 
negotiated  agreements. 

The  wage  structiire,  aooordlng  to  our 
standards,  is  comi^ex.  The  level  of  formal 
education  usually  determines  the  assignment 
of  employees;  college  graduates  to  office  or 
staff  functions;  senior  high  school  generally 
to  clerical;  junior  high  school  graduates  to 
production.  These  form  three  distinct  job 
cliisters.  Each  has  a  separate  wage  struc- 
txffe. 

Divisions  between  these  structures  are 
rigid,  thotigh  each  move*  upward  whenever 
there  is  Increase  through  oollectlve  bargain- 
ing, etc.  Rarely  do  employees  move  from  a 
lower  to  a  hlghor  cluster. 

Within  each  wage  structure,  years  at  serv- 
ice (seniority)  Is  the  most  Important  factor. 
Since  most  of  the  regular  i>ermanent  em- 
ployees are  hired  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion from  school,  seniority  Is  doeely  corre- 


lated with  age;  therefore,  age  becomes  the 
primary  determinant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Influence  of 
educational  level  and  age  on  wages : 

Index  of  wages  by  eAucational  level  and  age 

[lOO-wage  of  a  15-year-old  Junior  high  aehool  graduato] 
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It  Is  dUBctilt  to  generalize  about  the  com- 
position of  the  standard  wage.  A  specific 
example  from  one  compfiny  may  be  helpful; 
the  components  included  In  the  standard 
wage  and  their  approximate  relativity  to  the 
total  Is  as  follows: 

Item:  Percent 

Basic  wage:  of  total 

Job  pay 43.6 

Age  pay is.  6 

Seniority    pay 5.2 

Allowances: 

Efllcency ifl.  9 

Location g.  7 

Attendance 4.  5 

Family a.  3 

Special  work .3 

Performance .  1 

Total 100.  0 

The  following  will  Illustrate  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  item  with  some  indication  of 
its  money  value: 

Job  pay:  This  ccxnpany  has  Introduced 
an  evaluation  system.  It  is  applied  In  de- 
termining that  part  of  the  total  wage 
labeled  "Job  pay."  In  practice,  seniority  still 
plays  the  dominant  role  In  promotion  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  job  claasiflca- 
tlon. 

Age  pay:  The  allocation  at  age  15  is  $5.84. 
This  Is  Increased  by  0.43  for  each  year  beyond 
this.  Thus,  a  college  graduate  hired  at  age 
23  receives  19.16  for  age  pay  alone. 

Seniority  pay:  Every  employee  receives  a 
0.42  monthly  increase  automatically  each 
year  as  long  as  he  stays  with  the  company. 

Efficiency  allowance :  This  Is  bctsed  upon  an 
appraisal  of  the  worker,  every  0  months,  by 
his  Immediate  supervisor. 

Location  allowance:  Locations  are  grouped 
into  high-  and  low-cost  regions  by  a  prede- 
termined method.  In  a  high-cost  area  the 
worker  receives  an  extra  $634  If  married, 
$4.17  if  single,  and  $2.60  If  imder  30  years 
of  age. 

Attendance  allowance:  This  Is  merely  a 
device  to  discourage  absenteeism.  For  ex- 
ample, a  worker  who  is  not  absent  at  all  for 
a  particular  month  receives  extra  pay  equiva- 
lent to  2  days'  basic  wage. 

Family  allowance:  In  the  company  under 
discussion,  $2.78  is  given  to  a  worker  for  his 
wife,  $1.39  for  each  additional  dependent  up 
to  three,  and  $.83  for  each  dependent  beyond 
the  wife  and  three  other  dependents. 

Special  work  allowance:  llie  worker  gets 
1.4  to  2  8  cents  a  day  extra  while  doing 
work  designated  by  the  compcmy  as  being 
hazardous  or  dirty. 

Items  such  as  the  above  and  their  amounts 
vary  widely  by  company  and  by  industry,  but 
the  general  principles  are  mucb  the  same  In 
all  Industries. 

The  impact  of  nonstandard  wage  items 
such  as  allowancea  for  housing,  tranqxxta- 
tlon,  shift  premiums,  overtime  (1 V4  times  the 
hourly  rate  In  shipyards),  etc..  varies  and  is 
nebulous. 

Many  companies  have  their  own  houses, 
apartments  and  dormitories  for  their  em- 
ployees.    In  some  instattees  allowaneea  are 
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pcdd  employees  for  living   s^>arately   from 
family  because  of  w(»-k  assignment. 

Some  firms  pay  all  transportation  costs  for 
employees  niio  commute  by  train  or  bus. 
Others  pay  part  at  the  cost. 

THX   BONTTS    SYSTEM 

Almost  all  employees.  Including  civil  serv- 
ice, schoolteachers,  college  professors,  and 
employees  of  other  nonprofit  organizations, 
receive  a  siunmer  and  also  a  year-end  bonus. 
It  Is  usually  expressed  In  number  of  months' 
pay.  It  varies  by  years,  by  Industry,  by  com- 
pany, by  seniority,  by  position,  and  by  job 
cluster.  In  Industry  it  Is  somewhat  closely 
related  to  c<»npany  profit.  Ustmlly  it  Is  no 
less  than  4  months'  wage.  In  terms  of  stand- 
ard wage,  for  the  year.  The  greater  the 
seniority  and  the  higher  the  employee's  posi- 
tion, the  greater  the  number  of  months'  pay 
that  he  receives. 

The  system  Is  really  nothing  but  regular 
wage  or  salary  plxis  profit  sharing.  I  talked 
to  many  workers,  asking  if  they  would  prefer 
a  higher  wage  rate  into  which  the  bonus 
would  be  abs<M-bed,  rather  than  the  bonus 
system.  Without  exception,  they  Indicated 
a  preference  for  the  bonus  system. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  nonregular 
workers  receive  at  most  only  a  nominal 
bonus.  Also,  wcMTkers  In  small  businesses 
receive  much  leas  than  their  counterparts 
In  large  firms. 

The  bonus  syston  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pOTtant  factors  which  widen  Income  differ- 
ences between  older  and  yoimger  groups, 
between  large  and  small  businesses,  and  be- 
tween profit  and  nonproflt  organizations.  It 
is  utterly  meaningless  to  discuss  wage  levels 
of  industrial  workers  in  Japan  without  re- 
ferring to  the  bonus  system. 

SCnaXMEMT  AND  SXVXXANCX 

Retirement  at  age  55  is  compulsory. 

Besides  the  government-sponsored  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  plan,  most  large 
companies  have  their  own  severance  and 
retirement  allowance  plans.  These  usually 
call  for  payment  In  a  lump  s\un.  A  small 
number  of  companies  have  adopted  an  an- 
nuity plan,  paying  the  retirement  allow- 
ance In  Installments  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  after  the  employee  retires. 

In  general  the  severance  or  retirement  al- 
lowance dep>ends  on  the  number  of  years  of 
service  with  a  particular  company  and  the 
employee's  standard  wage  at  the  time  of  sep- 
aration. The  multiplier  of  the  monthly 
standard  wage  at  time  of  sepcu-atlon  appli- 
cable to  given  years  of  service  is  iM-edeter- 
mlned,  usually  by  negotiation  with  the 
union.  Here  Is  an  example  of  mtiltipllers  for 
a  large  company: 

Multipliers  for  calculation  of  severance  and 
retirement  allowance 

Tears  of  service:  Multiplier 

5 4.72 

10 9.50 

15 16.50 

20 23.50 

25 30.80 

30 37.60 

35 41.00 

The  allowance  is  equal  to  the  monthly 
standard  wage,  at  time  of  separation,  times 
the  corresponding  multiplier.  Most  em- 
ployers are  reluctant  and  seldom  lay  off  reg- 
ular employees.  An  employee  laid  off  usually 
gets  severance  pay  as  provided  in  the  table 
plus  a  percentage  of  that  severance  pay  as 
determined  by  union  negotiation. 

PBUIANENT    AND   TEMPORAaT    EMPLOYEES 

The  preponderance  of  employees  hired 
after  graduation  become  i>ermanent  em- 
ployees so  called.  It  is  mutually  understood 
that  the  employer-employee  relationship 
will  prevail  imtil  retirement  by  the  worker 
at  age  55.  Any  possibility  of  termination  U 
extremely  remote.    The  number  of  perma- 


nent employees  Is  apparently  determined  by 
the  employer  based  on  historical  and  antici- 
pated workload.  The  shipbuilding  industry, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  periodically 
subject  to  severe  flucttiation  in  employment 
opporttmity.  This  creates  an  extraordinary 
problem  to  the  establishment  of  a  "perma- 
nent employee"  category.  When  an  unusiial 
amount  of  work  prevails,  it  necessitates  a 
sharp  and  Immediate  Increase  in  workers 
who  are  regarded  as  temporary  employees. 
Although  the  niunber  of  temporary  em- 
ployees has  diminished  during  the  last  5 
years,  primarily  through  union  demands  in- 
sofar as  the  direct  payrolls  are  concerned,  the 
reduction  is  an  Illusion  rather  than  a  fact. 
A  policy  of  subcontracting  is  utilized  where- 
by the  subcontractor  furnishes  the  necessary 
employees  who  work  side  by  side,  on  prac- 
tically all  jobs,  with  the  permanent  em- 
ployees. Through  this  method,  the  shipyard 
company  Is  absolved  from  obligations  as  to 
tenure  of  employment,  fringe  benefits  and  so 
forth.  It  is  possible  that  the  hourly  rate  of 
the  subcontractors'  employees  may,  and  in 
some  cases  It  does,  exceed  that  of  the  per- 
manent employees.  These  subcontractors 
workers.  In  large  numbers,  have  been  steadily 
employed  for  the  last  few  years.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  many  of  these  subcontractors 
really  have  an  interlocking  relationship  with 
the  large  shipbuilding  companies. 

The  General  Federation  of  Ship  Building 
Workers'  Unions  (Zosensoren)  has  about 
47,000  members  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Japanese  Confederation  of  Labor  (Domel 
Kalgl).  The  All  Japan  Shipbuilding  Work- 
ers Union  (Zensoeen)  is  an  independent 
national  union  and  has  76,000  members. 

The  wage  level  is  relatively  high  in  ship- 
building. The  main  reason  being  that  this 
Industry  consists  mostly  at  large-scale  en- 
terprises where  modernized  plants  and 
equipment  make  attainment  of  higher  pro- 
ductivity possible. 

The  normal  workweek  In  shipyards  Is  42 
hours.  Every  major  shipyard  (those  capable 
of  building  ships  of  10,000  tons  or  over) 
Is  working  a  minimum  of  6  homrs  overtime 
a  week.  One  of  those  we  visited  was  regu- 
larly working  2^   hours  overtime  a  day. 

The  approximate  pay  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
yard worker  is  $100  a  month.  Wages  over 
the  last  10  years  have  increased  about  50 
percent.  The  rate  of  5  percent  increase  a 
year  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. It  far  surpasses  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  other  West  Burc^Man  countries  except 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  rapid  increase  In  earnings  has  vastly 
improved  the  workers'  living  conditions. 
The  climb  has  continued  without  Interrup- 
tion. The  constunption  expenditure  of  the 
average  worker's  family  is  upward  of  50 
percent  greater  than  in  1953. 

In  1953.  the  "siunmer  bonus  allowance" 
was  $30.56;  the  "year  end  bonus"  $44.45.  a 
total  of  about  $75.  The  last  available  figures 
show  a  simamer  bonus  of  roughly  $140;  a 
year-end  bonus  of  $160.  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $300. 

To  make  any  comparison  of  Japanese  wage 
levels  with  other  countries  where  wide  dis- 
parities in  living  and  consumption  patterns, 
price  structures,  etc.,  prevail,  becomes  tre- 
mendously involved.  The  simplest  compari- 
son Is  by  means  of  official  exchange  rates; 
according  to  this  method  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  the  Japanese  Industrial  employee, 
as  expressed  in  UB.  currency.  Is  about  40 
cents.  This  is  approximately  16  percent  of 
the  U.S.  average,  and  one-half  of  that  of 
West  Germany.  However,  such  a  simple 
method  of  international  wage  comparison 
is  obvloiuly  inadequate.  The  extraordinary 
fringes,  etc.,  referred  to  herein  are  not  fully 
evaluated  in  this  comparison.  It  will  suffice 
only  as  an  illustration. 


mCOLOGT 

In  the  Instant  aftermath  of  the  war.  the 
Japanese  pe(^le  were  vulnerable  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  intrigue,  in  fact  any 
Ideology  deemed  incompatible  with  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States.  The  horror 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  vivid  and 
the  reaction  ncMmal.  llie  \uii<ms,  in  their 
Infancy,  were  prey  for  infiltration.  The 
radical  minority  continuing  to  espouse  the 
Marxist  dogma  are  extremely  vocal  and  vol- 
atile but  as  the  unions  have  matiured.  this 
element  has  diminished. 

Union  members  account  for  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  and 
20  percent  of  those  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Japanese  Diet  (Parliament),  with  many 
more  elected  to  local  public  bodies.  A  great 
number  of  unionists  are  also  active  in  various 
advisory  organs  of  the  Govenunent  such  as 
the  Council  on  the  Social  Security  fSystem 
and  the  Council  on  Employment.  Their  in- 
fluence is  felt  throughout  the  legislative  and 
administrative  processes  of  the  Government. 

The  political  relationship  at  Japan  with 
the  United  States  is  increasingly  healthy. 
American  labor,  through  its  partielpati(»i 
in  the  cultural  exchange  and  other  programs 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  con- 
stant enhancement  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding.  Democracy  will  steadily 
flourish  in  stride  with,  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuity of  our  ^orts.  Communism  is  on 
the  wane. 

O0NCL17SION 

The  modern  facilities,  technological  ad- 
vances, ingenuity,  and  skill  of  the  Ji^ianese 
threaten  the  siurival  of  the  UJ^  shipbuild- 
ing Industry.  The  solution  rests  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  must  rec- 
ognize that  without  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  Government,  the  UJ3.  shipbuilding  indiis- 
try  will  ultimately  vanish.  The  Congress 
must  provide  ways  and  means  to  insure  the 
profitable  operation  of  U.S.  shipyards.  In- 
creased and  expanded  availability  of  sub- 
sidles  are  a  prime  requisite.  Legislation  de- 
signed to  eliminate  Impoesible  foreign  c(xn- 
petltion  through  such  subsidies  and  other 
enabling  acts  as  to  cargo  preference,  etc.. 
are  immediately  essential. 

The  transition  from  conventional  to  nu- 
clear power  propulsion  for  all  ships  of  our 
Navy  should  be  qieedlly  effectuated. 

The  Department  of  Navy,  Shipbuilders 
Council  ot  America,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  Innumerable  other 
organizations  and  knowledgeable  individuals 
have  long  been  clamoring  for  adequate  con- 
gressional action.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  further  delay  could  be  catastro- 
phic. The  advent  of  the  gigantic  jet  airlin- 
ers; supertankers;  dry  cargo  ships,  etc.;  ulti- 
mate replacement  of  surface  craft  by  sub- 
mersibles  with  resultant  shortening  of  sea- 
lanes,  all  of  which  will  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  ships  needed  for  ocean-borne 
commerce;  and  the  missile  and  its  impact 
on  our  warships,  are  a  few  of  multiple  rea- 
sons demanding  not  only  Government  recog- 
nition, but  action,  now. 


AbDENDDM    A.    MAJOR    SHirBL°II.>DEBS    OF    .7.\I'.\N 

Fujinagata  Shipbuilding  4  Engineering  Co.. 
Ltd.   {founded  1689) 


Facilities 

Ship 
build- 
ing 
berth 
No. 

tapac- 

ity 

(gross 

tons) 

1 

{"apac- 
Drv         ily 
dock       (gross 
No.        tons) 

Osaka  (main  works). 

1 
2 
3 

112,500 
■6,000 
10,000 

•1 
•2 

■6,000 
■10,000 

■  Aboat. 

>  Funamachi  Works,  Osaka. 

Annual  production  capacity:  ShiplHiilding.  RO.OOd  gross 
ton?;  ship  repairing.  900,000  grosff;  tons. 


A84S 


BakodMU  I  oek  Co^  Ltd. 


WbDMIm 


Hakodate 

Mnroraii...^ ... 


bH-h 
N<. 


Ajmoal    ivodacdon    caAadtr:  Bbipballdlzig,    80,000 
dMdwrigbt;  ship  r«i»lrti«  m»,<m  deMhralght. 


attmOU  ShiplnHUHt^ 


k  tnfftneering  Co.,  Ltd. 


TMOltlH 


CUkko,  Osaka.... 
Hiro- 


BoIA- 


i  About. 


indoetiaii  eft  city:   SUpboUding,  220,000 
tana;  skip  iipahlug. 


/<M  8htpMMam§  A 


raeDtUaa 


KyoU. 


N<, 


tDrrdoek. 

Ajwml  prodactkn 
de^vaigiit  tons,  ship 


IthilutwmiimM-Httrima 


raefUtlM 


8hl  ^ 
biAIi« 


▲lol 


Tokyo  2 


No 


Aminal  prodnctloii 
deadweight  tons;  ship 


Faetlitiea 


Kaaado,  Kndamatsa. 


Bhl]- 
bafth 

b«9> 
No 


Annual    prodactVm 
froas  tons;  ship  repairing. 


1000 

11,000 

no 
no 
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MttaubisM    Beavy-Induttritt.    Beorgunisied. 
Ltd. 


a*. 


OapM- 

»y 
(groat 
toos) 


11,000 

6.000 

31,000 


C^apM- 

(groas 
tana) 


113.  no 

•18.000 
•8.7U 


■16,000 

110.000 

■  26,000 

46,000 


Dry- 
doek 


Capae- 

Ity 
(gross 
tons) 


112.800 


■20,000 
■10.000 

■  7.000 

■8,600 

■81.000 


Kngineering  C:.  Ltd. 


(dead- 
walgbt 
I) 


16.000 
10.000 
W,000 

n,ooo 


Dry- 
do^ 
No. 


(dead- 
weight 
tons)  . 


1,600 
88,000 
66,000 


eap(«tty:   Shipbofldlng,   100,000 
refatrbg,   WO.OOO  deadweight 


Heavy  Indtutriea  Co., 


ltd. 


Capac- 
ity 

(groas 
tons) 


24.000 

40.000 

70.000 

13.000 

7,000 

16.000 

0,600 

0,000 

1.600 

22,000 


Dry- 
dock 
No. 


Capoo- 

tty 

(gross 

tons) 


38,000 
7,000 


7.000 
14.000 


eapielty: 
repairing, 


SUpbnlldlng,    660,000 
,  2,100,000  gross  tons. 


February  21 


Kmsado  DocR  ^ard  Co.,  Ltd. 


Capac- 
ity 

(gross 
tons) 


3.600 
lUOOO 


No. 


Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 


10,000 

8,  no 


eapKity 


7(0, 


BhipboIMtaig,    90,000 
,000  gross  tons. 


raRlliUea 

Bhlp- 
bolld- 

barth 
No. 

Oapae- 

»»y 

(torn) 

Dry. 
dock 
No. 

Oapaa- 
tty 

(gross 

tons) 

Kobe 

1 
3 

4 

66.000 
80,000 
22.000 

1 
2 
3 

4 

7  000 

13,000 
21.000 
M,000 

Annual    production   capacity:  Shipbuilding,    300,000 
groas  tons;  ship  repairing,  6,000.000  gross  tons. 

MttrubUhi  Nippon  Heavy -Industries,  Ltd. 


Facilities 

Shlp- 
bnild- 

ing 
berth 

No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(tons) 

Dry- 
dock 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

Yokohaina... 

8 
4 
6 

30,000 
16,000 
60,000 

1 
2 
3 

20,000 
6,000 
9,000 

Mitau}>i3hi  ShtphuildinQ 
Ltd. 

4t  Engineering  Co., 

FaHlltles 

8hto- 
buUd- 

b^h 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 

(tons) 

Dry- 
dock 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 

(tons) 

N>giu.^| 

1 
2 

2 

87.000 
88.000 
88.000 
88.000 
88.000 
18.000 
3,000 
6,000 

1 
2 
3 

12,000 

4.000 
67,800 

ShimoQoseki 

1 
2 
3 

4 
1 

11  000 

8,000 

2  000 

600 

Hiroshima 

1 
2 

■26,000 

•lO.OOO 

■12,000 

■4,600 

10  000 

3 
4 

■  Oross  tons. 

Annual   prodaotlon   sapstdty:   Shipbuilding, 
gross  tons. 


400,000 


Namura 

Shipyard  Co.. 

Ltd. 

Facilities 

ehto- 
bnl  rt- 

bwfh 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

Dry- 
dock 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

OsaVa 

1 
2 

10.000 
13,000 

1 
2 

3  S30 

1,000 

Annual    production  .  capacity:    Shipbuilding,    80,000 
groas  tons;  ship  repairing,  800,000  gross  tons. 

Mitaui  Shipbuilding  A  Engineering  Co..  Ltd. 


Facilities 

Shlp- 
bulld- 

tng 
berth 

No. 

Capac- 
ity 

(dead 
weight 

tons) 

Dry- 
dock 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 

(dead 
weight 

ton.s) 

Tamano 

2 
3 
4 

6 
« 

1 

53,000 
26.000 
47.000 
13.000 
12,000 
86,000 

1 
2 

4 

19  000 

20.  .500 
21,000 

Chlba 

1 

M.0OO 

Annual  prodnetlon  capacity:  Shipbuilding,  303.000 
dead  weight  Uma;  ship  repairing,  2,500,000  dead  weight 
tons. 

OnomicM  Dockyard  Co.,  Ltd. 


Facilities 

Bhlp- 
balld- 

be% 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(dead 
weight 
tons) 

Dry- 
dock 

No. 

Capao 

Ity 
(dead 
weight 
tons) 

Onomlrhi 

1 
3 
8 

0.000 

1.400 

800 

1 
2 
3 

1200 

2.900 
8.000 

Nagoya  MhiplnMdi!n§  Co.,  Ltd. 


Facilities 

boiid. 

lag 
berth 

No. 

(groas 
tosis) 

Dry- 
doek 

No. 

Capao- 

Ity 
(grosi 
tonn) 

Nagoya 

1 
3 
3 

4 

6,000 
ia600 

8,000 
16,000 

1 
3 

10,600 
1,600 

Annual    prodaetton    capacity    BhipbalkUng,   48,300 
gross  tons;  ship  repairing,  1,440,000  gross  tons. 

Nippon  Kokan  Kaliuahiki  Kaiaha 


FaclllUes 

Shlp- 

buihUi« 

berths 

No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

Dry- 
do& 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

Tsuruml 

1 
3 
6 

1 
2 

2,000 
11600 
46.000 
11000 
10,000 

Shlmlru 



Asano. 

1 

3 

sotoeo 

1^000 

Sanoyasu  Dockyard  Co.,  Ltd. 


Facilities 

Shli>- 
buUd- 

ta>g 

berth 

No. 

Capao- 

ity 
(dead- 
weight 

tons) 

Dry- 
dock 
.  No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(dead- 
weight 
tons) 

Osaka. 

1 
3 
8 

30.800 
30.600 

6,  on 

1 
3 

16.000 
6,800 

Aanual  production  capacity:  shtpboUdlng,  00,000 
deadweight  tons;  ship  n^aktaic,  tM,OM  deadwefarht 
tens. 

Osaka  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 


Facilities 

Ship- 
boUd- 

bertb 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

Dry- 
d«ck 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(grass 
tons) 

Osaka 

16,000 
6,000 
8,000 

1,000 

i,no 

Klzugawa 

1 

1,800 

Sasebo  Heavy  Industries  Co.,  Ltd. 


Faculties 

Ship- 
build- 
ing 
berth 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(grcss 
tons) 

Nagasaki 

1 
2 
3 

2,500 
11000 
11000 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

e 

8  000 

26,oue 

42.000 

80.  ono 

6.000 

13,  UUO 

Annual    prcxluctloo    capacity:  Shipbuilding,    143, (MIC 
tons;  ship  repairing,  1,750,000  gross  tons. 


The  Vraga  Dock  Co., 

Ltd. 

Fa,-llltlea 

Shtp- 
btUId- 

hig 
berth 

No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gross 
tons) 

Dry- 
dock 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(gro>^ 
tons) 

Uruga 

2 
3 

28,000 

39,000 

^000 

10.000 

laooo 

10,000 

aoo 

1 

2 

9  500 

6,01)0 

Yokohama 

Annual   production    capacity:   Shipbiilldtng.   244, nno 
gross  tons;     ship  repairing,  800,000  gross  tons. 


196J^ 
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A849 


The  Kure  Shipbuilding  A  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd. 


FacOitiei 

Bhlp- 
bnild- 

ing 
berth 

No. 

Capae- 
ity 

(dead- 
weight 

tons) 

iotk 
No. 

Capac- 
ity 
(dead- 
weight 
tons) 

Kure,  HiroshlmB 

1 
2 
3 

4 

2,200 
10,000 
86,000 

1,000 

1 
2 

^600 
11,000 

THE    KAWASAKI    DOCKTASO   CO.,   LTD. 

The  Kawaaakl  Dockyard  In  Kobe,  one  of 
the  foremost  shipbuilding  concerns  in  Japan, 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  completely  modern- 
ized, utilizing  "remotegraph,"  a  remotely 
oontroUed  enlarged  marking  and  cutting 
machine,  advanced  welding  techniques,  etc., 
which  has  resulted  in  a  drastic  out  In  man- 
hours.  To  illustrate:  previotisly,  at  the 
Kawasaki  Dockyard,  on  tankers  larger  than 
30,000  d.w.t..  6  months  were  spent  in  the 
building  berth  and  3  months  after  the  ship 
was  launched.  Under  the  new  ofethods,  the 
time  has  been  cut  more  than  half.  Kawasaki 
Dockyard  has,  for  several  year*,  been  con- 
ducting research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power 
propulsion. 

Actual  specifics  re  this  year  unavailable. 

AoDumuic  B — ^National  Labok   Fkooations 

General  Council  of  Japan  Trade  Unions 
(Sohyo). 

Japan  Goal  Mine  Workers  Union  (Tanro) . 

Qeneral  Federation  of  Private  Railway 
Workers  Unions  (Shitetsu  Soren) . 

National  Federation  of  Iron  &  Steel 
Workers  Unions  (Tekko  Boren) . 

Japan  Federation  of  Synthetic  Chemistry 
Workers  Unions  (Ooka  Roren) . 

National  Metal  &  Machine  Trade  Union 
( Zenkoku  Klnzoku ) . 

All -Japan  Express  Workers  Union  (Zen- 
nittsu). 

All-Japan  Federation  of  Metal  Miners 
Unions  (Zenko). 

Japan  Teachers  Union  (Nikkyoso) . 

National  Federation  of  Local  &  Municipal 
Government  Workers  Unions  ( Jichiro) . 

National  Railway  Workers  Union  (Kokuro) . 

All-Japan  Communications  Employees 
Union  (Zentel). 

National  Electric  Communications  Workers 
Union  (Zendentsu) . 

All  Agriculture -Forestry  Ministry's  Work- 
ers Union  (Zennorln) . 


All-Japan  Omnimm.  PoroM  Labor  Union 
(Zenchuro). 

All  lf(»ic>p<d7  Obtporatloii  Workor*  Voloii 
(Zensembai). 

National  Foderatloa  at  Metal  Indtistiy 
Workers  TJalooB  (Klnaokii  DooMt). 

National  FMeration  at  Textile  Workers 
Unions  (Zenaen  Domel) . 

All-Japan  Seamens  Union  (Kaiin) . 

National  Gftrrison  Forces  Labor  Union 
(Nitchiiro) . 

National  Federation  of  Electric  Power 
Workers  Unions  (Denroren) . 

All-Japan  Federation  of  Electric  Appliances 
Workers  Unions  (Denkl  Boren) . 

Japan  Labor  Union  Congress  (Zenro) . 

Japan  Federation  of  l^ade  Unions 
(Sodomei). 

National  Federation  of  Industrial  Unions 
(Shin  Sambetsu) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residencee  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfUce,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Re6oro. 


LAWS   RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctunents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
iisual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Ho\ue,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tivea  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  mA.nng  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937), 


OOVKRHIONT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALS 

Additional  o(q;>lee  of  Oovenun«nt  publica- 
tions an  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  as,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  detwmlned  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  lluit  a  dlaootmt  of 
not  to  exceed  28  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealws  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  stoall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctmients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  eetabllahment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNoaasioMAL  Rxcobd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  (Tode,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CoNOxfessiONAL  Bxcoio, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoko  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  frcxn  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  stifflcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  ctirrent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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District  of  G>lHBbU  G>iiunusioBcrt 
Receire  Honuui  ReUtbu  Award  at 
Brothcriiood  DiBMr  of  the  NatioBa] 
Coaference  of  Christiaaf  and  Jews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF  wavr  TixQiinA 
m  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebnuuy  17,  1964,  the  15th  brotherhood 
dinner  of  the  Washington  region  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  with  more  than  1,200  persons  in 
attendance. 

This  reqjocted  organisation  is  com- 
prlscd  of  rellclously  motivated  pe<vle, 
"seektaig  throogh  education  and  discus- 
sion to  promote  dvlc  cooperation  and 
mutual  underatanding  aaaoag  men  of 
good  will  of  an  reOglow  and  ettmlc 
groups  without  compromise  of  religious 
beliefs."  In  the  Metropolitan  Capital 
area  this  eflort  Is  carried  forward  with 
the  guidance  of  energetic  leaders  and 
members  who  recognize  the  challenges 
of  the  1960's  and  who  meet  the  needs  of 
a  "community  In  change"  with  dsmamic. 
imaginative  programs. 

Through  these  worthwhile  projects 
the  NCCJ  Is  a  strong  partner  in  the  co- 
operative venture  to  make  this  city  a 
better  habitation  for  all  people.  It  as- 
sists and  complements  the  woi^  of  other 
himmn  relations  agencies  In  Washing- 
ton. Its  activities  provide  opportunities 
for  continuing  ccmferenoe  and  cons\ilta- 
tion  among  r^resentatlves  of  the  reli- 
gious and  racial  heritages  of  America. 
Therefore,  by  meeting  and  talking  to- 
gether, a  workable  approach  to  new  un- 
derstanding is  provided. 

The  program  was  opened  by  dinner 
chairman,  A.  Scott  Offcut.  The  nation- 
al anthem  was  led  by  Walter  P.  McArdle. 
Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Weintraub.  president  of 
the  Washington  Board  of  Rabbis,  gave 
the  invocation.  Following  dinner.  Al. 
Philip  Kane,  cochalrman  of  the  Wash- 
Igton  region  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  extended  greet- 
ings and  a  welcome  to  those  in  attend- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
selects  persons  to  be  honored  with  na- 
tional awards  for  their  efforts  In  the  field 
of  human  relations.  This  year  the 
honorees  were  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: the  Honorable  Walter  N.  TO- 
briner.  President  of  the  Board;  the  Hon- 
orable John  B.  Duncan;  and  Brig.  Oen. 
Charles  M.  Duke.  Presentations  were 
made  by  the  Honorable  Brooks  Hajs, 


Appendix 

national  chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
and  a  recipient  of  the  award  last  year. 
Mr.  Hays'  moving  trilHite  to  John  P. 
Kennedy,  also  a  past  recipient,  was  a 
high  point  of  the  evening.  I  shall  often 
remember  the  himior  and  heart-warm- 
ing remarks  of  my  former  congressional 
colleague. 

The  citation  presented  to  the  District 
Commissioners  reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  acclaims  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla — 

For  distinguished  and  coiirageous  service 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  especially  In  the 
crisis  year  of  1963; 

For  serious  dedication  to  the  search  for 
solutions  to  the  complex  hiunan  relations 
problems  of  their  oonununlty; 

For  encouraging  all  depcutments  of  the 
DlstrlQt  of  Oolumbla  to  Improve  their  human 
relations  practices; 

For  carrying  out  so  skillfully  the  complex 
duties  of  the  Board  which  affect  the  lives  cff 
all  citizens  of  the  District  of  Obliunbla;  and 

For  striving  continually  to  enhance  the 
Image  of  Washington  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  his  fellow  Commissioners, 
Board  President  Tobriner  delivered  a 
meaningful  response.  In  accepting  the 
national  award  Commissioner  Tobriner 
pointed  out  that  for  any  measure  of 
accomplishment  the  total  community 
must  be  involved  in  a  committment  to 
brotherhood. 

The  program  closed  with  a  benediction 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Philip  Matthew 
Hannan. 

During  the  evening  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  commending  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners.  It 
read  as  follows: 

I  want  to  add  a  word  ot  appreciation  to 
the  Board  of  Oommlssloners  of  the  District 
whom  you  are  honcM-lng  this  evening.  Mr. 
Tobriner.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  General  Duke 
have  each  made  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  public  life  and  to  the  government  of 
this  city.  Their  efforts  have  htiped  to  bring 
this  city  closer  to  the  ideals  which  we  en- 
shrine in  the  observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week. 

Ltndon  B.  JoHirsoN-. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  were  the 
Chiief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honwable  Earl 
Warren,  and  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Dr.  Guillenno  Sevilla-Sacasa.  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Leonard  P. 
Aries,  vice  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  Rus- 
sell L.  Bradley,  executive  dlrectw,  for  the 
effective  manner  in  which  this  memor- 
able event  was  planned  and  carried  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix the  message  of  response  by  Com- 
missioner Tobriner,  together  with  a  list 
of  former  award  recipients. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoKMissioiNm  ToBKiNza's  Response 

For  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  q>eak 
ova  appreciation  for  this  honor.  There  Is 
nothing  that  has  happened  to  us  during  our 
terms  of  office  as  District  CDmmlasiaDers 
that  has  meant  more  than  this  Brotherhood 
Award.  The  award  Is  made  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  but  It  U  clear  that  It  Is 
really  an  award  for  the  total  efforts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Its  many  depcutments 
and  agencies  that  are  striving  to  practice 
the  concepts  of  brotherhood  and  equal  op- 
portunity. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  award  belongs  to 
the  entire  Washington  ccKnmunlty.  We  have 
made  progress  In  the  area  of  human  rights 
In  the  District,  but  the  credit  for  this  prog- 
ress, In  a  very  real  and  large  sense,  belongs 
to  private  oi^anlzatlons  such  as  the  national 
conference,  to  the  leaders  of  our  churches 
and  synagogues,  to  the  nmny  businuamen 
and  civic  leaders  who  have  advanced  the 
cause -of  brotherhood  In  their  own  activi- 
ties, and  to  countless  isdlviiliials  of  good 
will,  white  and  Negro,  rich  and  poor.  Ftor 
any  measure  of  accomplishment  the  total 
community  must  be  involved  te  thu  com- 
mitment to  brotherhood,  and  do  aeetor  of  the 
community,  certainly  not  govemaoent  alone. 
can  achieve  much  on  Its  owa.  If  govern- 
ment has  made  some  contribution  to  this 
progress.  It  is  only  because  we  are  operat- 
ing In  a  favorable  commimlty  climate,  and 
because  we  are  reflecting  a  strong  commu- 
nity consensus  In  support  of  equal  rights 
and  opportunities. 

And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. I  accept  this  award  with  pride, 
but  I  accept  it  with  embarrassment,  because 
all  of  xis  know  well  that  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

Many  of  our  citizens  still  suffer  the  Indig- 
nities of  racial  and  religious  prejudice  In 
their  dally  lives.  There  Is  still  conlUct  and 
division  within  our  community.  Problems 
of  a  serious  natiu*  remain  unsolved,  and 
Washington  cannot  yet  begm  to  claim  to  be 
a  city  of  brotherhood. 

In  the  year  1555,  Bishop  Latimer,  while 
waiting  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  In  Oxford 
for  heresy,  had  these  words  of  cheer  for 
the  unfortunate  cltteen  who  was  to  precede 
him,  "Play  the  man  Master  Ridley;  we  shall 
this  day  Ught  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 
out." 

Let  us,  also,  dare  to  hope,  that  you  and 
we  have  within  the  past  several  years  here 
in  Washington,  and  with  God's  grace,  lit  a 
candle  whose  light,  however  dim  and  im- 
perceptible at  this  time,  may  so  grow  In 
strength  that  hatred  and  bigotry,  prejudice 
and  Intolerance,  may  be  banished  from  all 
the  p>eoples  of  our  land. 

Foaioat  Award  Rikipients 
Hon.  Harry  8.  Truman,  1950;  Hon  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  1&61;  Joseph  D.  Kaufman  (de- 
ceased). 1852;  Wmiam  E.  Leahy  (deceased) 
1963;  Prank  R  JeUeff  (deceased).  1964;  Hon' 
Daniel  W.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Jehu  L.  Hunter,  1966; 
Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  1956;  E.  K.  Mor- 
ris. 1967;  Aaron  Goldman.  1968;  Mrs.  Henry 
Grattan  Doyle,  1959;  Milton  S.  Kronheim,  Br., 
I960;  Mrs.  Henry  Gichner,  Dr.  John  J.  O'Con- 
nor, and  Hon.  John  B.  Duncan,  1961;   Hon. 
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erend  Patrick 


(deceaaed).  1963;   Milton 
]  troolu  H»ys,  the  Most  Rev- 
CBoyle.  DD..   1963. 
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Territory:  Should  Be 
Wideaed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELF6RD  A.  CEDERBERG 

ir   KDCHIOAlf 

IN  THE  HOU&  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai ,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  CEDK  U3ERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  dec  lands  now  being  made  by 
Panama  as  th(  t  price  of  peace  is  cession 
to  tbat  coimty  of  so-called  "vmiised" 
lands  in  the  C  uial  Zone  territorial  pos- 
session of  the  I  rnlted  States,  as  described 
in  an  article  I  y  Virginia  Prewett  in  the 
February  12,  964,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  h  ews. 

As  all  who  h  ive  followed  the  addresses 
on  the  Panam  i  Canal  know  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  [rant  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zcuie  under  the  1903  treaty 
with  Panama,  he  United  States  obtained 
title  to  all  lanl  and  waters  in  the  zone 
through  purct  Eise  from  individual  own- 
ers. Moreove*.  President  Taft,  under 
the  authority  >f  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  1912  and  In  conformity  With  the  1903 
treaty,  by  Ekec  uttve  order  of  December  5. 
1912.  declared  th^t  "all  land  and  land 
imderwater  wKhln  the  limits  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  are  r  ecessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  protec- 
tion, and  saidtation  of  the  Panama 
Canal." 

Panamanlai  threats  of  various  forms 
against  the  summit  level  water  supply 
and  modemln  d  methods  of  warfare  de- 
mand more  lai  id  than  is  now  in  the  zone. 
The  new  defei  ise  and  seciirity  needs,  so 
well  emphaslzi  d  by  the  January  mob  as- 
saults on  the  C  anal  Zone,  call  for  a  larger 
zone.  This  abould  Include  the  entire 
watershed  of  he  Chagres  River,  Just  as 
was  reoommei  tded  in  1916  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Oen.  <  narence  E.  Edwards  when 
he  was  oommi  ndlng  general  of  the  n.S. 
Army  in  the  sone.  This  is  the  proper 
counterdonan  1  to  Panamanian  demands 
for  retrocesslo  a  of  VS.  territory. 

The  indicat  d  news  story  follows: 
Hmoa  f  nr  Pakama  Pxacx  Pkicz 
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put  up  shoddy  buildings,   since  they  don't 
own   the  property,   and   this  prejudices   the 
city." 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  revecUs  this 
impression  to  be  erroneous.  The  properties 
referred  to.  which  the  United  States  took 
over  from  the  old  French  concessionaires 
who  tried  first  to  build  a  canal,  were  returned 
to  Panama  under  the    1965  treaty. 

The  Panamanian  Government  has  sold 
some  of  the  properties,  valued  In  all  at  $25 
million,  but  rents  some  as  the  Canal  Com- 
pany used  to  do. 

EYE  OTHERS 

Panamanians  actually  iiave  their  eye  on 
two  other  kinds  of  unused  lands  within  the 
zone.  The  10-mlle-wide,  30-mUe-long  Canal 
Zone  contains  many  fenced-off  U.S.  military 
installations,  airfields,  engineering  works  and 
administrative  and  residential  sections.  A 
U.S.  Qfflcial  estimates  these  may  take  up  half 
the  total  zone  area. 

Moet  of  these  reserves  cluster  at  the  two 
ocean  mouths  of  the  canal,  with  others  at 
the  town  of  Qamboa,  a  halfway  point.  In 
between  are  undeveloped  stripe,  mostly 
jungle,  that  come  to  the  canal's  edge. 

But  other  much  more  valuable  properties 
called  "unused  land"  by  Panamanians  are 
found  Inside  the  improved,  fenced  areas. 
One  example  is  near  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  where  a  former  Navy  airfield  called 
Prance  Field  has  been  turned  back  to  the 
Company.  Housing  oovers  part  of  It,  but 
"several  thousand  acres"  are  vacant. 

RESERVATION 

Similarly,  near  Panama  City  Is  the 
Corundu  military  reservation,  where  there 
are  "several  square  miles"  of  unoccupied 
land.  As  potential  urb<in  property,  both 
tracts  are  worth  many  millions  of  dollars. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  unused  land 
in  the  zone  by  the  Panamanian  Embassy  Is 
"around  60,000  hectares."  This  Is  nearly 
two-thirds  the  zone  area,  including  the 
waterway. 

And  It  is  a  very  fat  pfu:kage  of  boodle  fur 
Panama's  pollticoe  to  carve  up. 


be  oogs  to  the  Canal  Company, 
to  Panamanians.    The  latter 


Chest  ia  die  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  4 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
first  Armed  Forces  Chess  Champion- 
ship Tournament,  a  unique  and  unprece- 
dented effort  to  enhance  the  prestige  of 
the  services  by  encouraging  th^  mem- 
bers to  take  an  interest  in  the  ancient 
game  of  chess  as  an  intellectually  stim- 
ulating recreational  activity. 

At  that  time  I  said,  as  I  have  for  many 
years: 

We  must  stimulate  greater  interest  and 
participation  in  this  typw  of  program  in  the 
United  States. 

Today  it  Is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  report  that  there  is  greater 
interest  in  this  activity,  in  the  civilian 
as  well  as  the  military  community. 

This  is  a  revealing  and  reassuring  de- 
velopment. It  Indicates  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  our  people  that  in  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrtyw  this  most 
time-honored  and  universal  of  all  pas- 


times which  challenge  the  intellect  is  as 
important,  in  terms  of  individual  and 
national  honor  and  prestige,  as  are  the 
more  publicized  forms  of  competition 
such  as  our  national  pastime  or  the 
sports  in  the  Olympic  gtunes.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  so  many  of  our 
people  recognize  this  fact  and  that  their 
numbers  are  increasing  from  year  to 
year. 

For  the  interest  which  has  been  gen- 
erated in  and  by  the  Armed  Forces 
chess  program,  credit  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  Mr.  Thomas  Emery,  donor 
of  the  championship  trophy,  to  the 
American  Chess  Foundation  which  spon- 
sors the  program  with  assistance  from 
the  use  and  the  U.S.  Chess  Federation, 
to  the  Secretary  of  E>efense,  and  the 
members  of  of  the  honorary  committee 
for  the  encouragement  they  have  given, 
and  to  the  education  and  recreation  au- 
thorities in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who 
give  this  program  the  benefit  of  their 
personal  attention  and  official  support. 

Because  I  so  strongly  believe  that  this 
kind  of  effort  should  be  encouraged  and 
because  I  know  that  this  concern  is 
shared  by  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous. consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  announcement  of  plans  for  the  fifth 
annual  Armed  Forces  chess  competitions 
which  will  culminate  in  the  title  tourna- 
ment in  Washington,  November  7-14 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Armed  Forces  Chess  Tttli  Tournament. 
Novncsn  7-14 

The  fifth  annual  Armed  Forces  chess  pro- 
gram, In  which  outstanding  players  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Ouard  compete  for  the  Thomas  Emery 
championship  trophy  and  other  awards,  will 
culminate  in  a  title  tournament  at  the  USO 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  November  7-14.  1964. 
It  was  annoimced  today  by  the  American 
Chess  Foiindatlon.  which  sponsors  the  pro- 
gram with  the  cooperation  of  the  USO  and 
the  U.S.  Chess  Federation. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Kataenbach,  Jr..  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Education, 
Is  the  new  chairman  of  the  honorary  com- 
mittee for  the  competitions,  succeeding  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup,  recently  retired  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  under  whose  leadership 
the  committee  was  established  3  years  ago. 
General  Shoup  is  continuing  his  relationship 
In  the  role  of  honorary  president  of  the 
American  Chess  Foundation. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are;  Ma  J. 
Gen.  Joe  C.  Lambert,  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army;  Rear  Adm.  Donald  G.  Irvine. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Edu- 
cation and  Training;  Maj.  Oen.  William  K. 
Martin.  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel.  U.S.  Air  Force;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  0-3, 
UjS.  Marine  Corps:  and  Rear  Adm.  George  A. 
Knudsen.  Chief,  Office  of  Personnel,  US 
Coast  Guard. 

The  title  toiunament  wUl  be  limited  to 
16  players:  five  Army,  five  Air  Force,  and 
six  Navy.  Marine  C(^pe,  and  Coast  Guard. 
In  selecting  Its  team  the  Air  Force — present 
holder  of  the  ftnery  trophy,  having  taken 
the  three  top  places  In  the  196^  tourna- 
ment— will  depend,  as  heretofore,  on  a  serv- 
Icewlde  tournament,  at  Klrtland  AFB, 
N.  Mez..  September  7-ia.  The  otber  services 
wUl  make  their  selections  on  the  basis  of 
major    command    tournaments.    U.S.    Chess 


196^ 
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Federation  ratings,  and  other  records.  All 
men  and  women  on  active  duty  are  ellglMa 
In  announcing  the  lOM  program.  Ameri- 
can Oheas  Foundation  President  Waltw  J. 
Fried,  of  New  Tcrk.  stated  that  the  founda- 
tion wUl,  as  In  prevlOQB  years,  underwrite  all 
tournament  costs.  Including  per  dlem  ex- 
penses of  the  flnallsts,  award  silver  cupe  to 
the  first-,  second-,  and  third-place  winners, 
and  provide  sUver  medaljlons  for  all  partici- 
pants. 

The  1964  Aemed  Foacss  Chxss 

The  Navy  Times  will  again  preeent  special 
awards  to  the  top-ranking  Navy,  Marine 
Corpe.  and  Coast  Ouard  players,  and  there 
wUl  be  similar  recognition  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful Army  and  Air  Force  contenders. 

The  foundation  president  paid  tribute  to 
the  education  and  recreation  authorities  ot 
the  Armed  Forces  and  recalled  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  prediction  last  year  that 
theee  authorities  would  continue  to  cooper- 
ate In  generating  interest  and  participation 
"with  a  view  toward  producing  more  and 
better  chess  players."  He  said.  "There  Is 
every  evidence  that  Interest  and  participation 
are  increasing,  so  much  so  that  we  are  now 
exploring  possibilities  at. the  International 
level,  within  the  NATO.  Pan  American,  or 
other  organisational  framework.  These  pros- 
pects should  encourage  many  more  players 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  competitions.'' 

The  American  Chess  Foundation  Is  a  char- 
tered, nonprofit,  educational  organization  to 
encourage  Americans  to  play  chess,  to  In- 
crease public  understanding  of  its  values 
for  InteUectual  development  and  sdentlflc 
training  purpoaes,  and  to  develop  formidable 
contenders  for  international  chees  honors. 
The  Armed  Forces  program  was  Initiated  in 
1960  on  a  grant  ftom  World  War  I  Marine 
Thomas  Emery,  an  Internationally  known 
chess  player  and  advocate  of  chess  especially 
for  the  training  of  military  leaders  and 
diplomats. 

The  UjB.  Chess  Federation,  rating  authori- 
ty In  this  country,  cooperates  through  its 
regional  vice  presidents  who  are  available  for 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to  special 
service  offices  of  Armed  Forces  c(»nmands 
and  nearby  USO  clube.  The  federation  also 
has  a  special  arrangement  whereby,  regard- 
less Off  USCF  membership,  any  Armed  Forces 
tournament  player  may  obtain  USCF  rating 
by  forwarding  to  USCF,  80  Bast  11th  Street, 
New  York  8,  N.Y.,  the  tournament  record 
and  standard  rating  fee  of  10  cents  per  game. 

Information  regarding  cooperation  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  Armed  Forces  chess  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  ftom  special  service 
officers  at  military  and  naval  commands,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  UJB.  Chess  Federation  or 
the  USO,  chess  liaison  officers  at  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
headquarters,  or  from  the  American  Chess 
Fo\mdatlon,  1372  Broadway,  New  York  18, 
N.Y.  Names  and  addresses  of  chess  liaison 
officers  and  USCF  vice  presidents  are 
attached. 

AaMBD  Foaczs  Chess  Liaison  OmcEis,  1964 

lifiss  Pat  Abemethy,  Recreation  Branch, 
Recreation-Education  Division.  PSSD.  Oflloe 
of  The  Adjutant  General,  3430  Building  T-A, 
Washington,  D.C.   (Oxford  5-6483). 

Mr.  Benny  O.  Lewis,  Recreation  Branch. 
Office  of  Assistant  Chief  for  Morale  Service. 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  1808  Arlington 
Annex,  Washington,  D.C.  (Oxford  4-1168). 

Maj.  Shelton  D.  Kem,  Sports  and  Recrea- 
tion Branch,  Air  Force  Personnel  Center 
(AFPMP-PB),  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

Maj.  N.  C.  Fairington,  Jr.,  Recreation  Sec- 
tion, Special  Services  Branch,  Personnel  De- 
partment, Headquarters,  U.8.  Marine  Corps, 
Building  3,  Henderson  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Oxford  4-2460). 


Lt.  Comdr.  Jamas  P.  Handle,  Special  Serv- 
ices Dlvlalaa,  Ifeadqinartsra.  U&  Ooaat  Ooard. 
ISOO  B  SteMi  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  (Wortb 
4-4M7). 
UB.  Ohjdbs  FBBATSoir  Vkz  PaBOmm,  19M 

Jamea    A.    Burgess.    828    Adams    Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

rai  Bouxtkm,  1195  Hampden  Street,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass. 

Stanley  W.  D.  King,  88  North  Prospect 
Street,  Eastern  Point,  Oroton.  Conn. 

Donald    Schulta.    8    Horlxon    Hill    Drive. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

Peter  Berlow,  Chemistry  Department,  Cor- 
neU  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Charles  Keyser.  66  Laurel  Avenue,  Blocxn- 
Aeld,  N.J. 

Frederick  Townsend,   108  Halsey  Avenue, 
West  lAwn,  Pa. 

WUUam  Byland,  1610  Blgelow  Apartments, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

George  S.  Thomas,  Post  Office  Box  1,  Bur- 
tonsvUle,  Md. 

Dr.   Stuart  Noblln,  805  Yarmouth  Road, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Froemke,  1516  Argonne  Road, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Joseph   Sullivan,   Jr.,    330   North   Purdue, 
Apartment  103,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

F.  W.  Bauer,  4467  Eittrldge  Road,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Norbert  L.  Matthews,  Beech  Grove,  Ind. 

Frank    Skoff,    4833    North    Avers    Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Bward  V.  Oaba.  17.328  Ohio,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr.    George    Van    Dyke   Tiers,    166    South 
Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John    M.    Osnees,    320    Colimibla    Circle, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  s 

John  Beltllng,  3533  Genesee  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Kenneth  R.  Smith,  3710  El  Tlvdl  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Reld,  Colcnrado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Richard  S.  Vandenburg,  2316  Regan  Ave- 
nue, Boise,  Idaho. 

Mabel    Burlingame.    3310    East    Roosevelt 
Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Gordon  S.  Barrett,  1744  Redesdale  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Findlej:  Farm  Law  Watchdog — Freeman 
Labels  HiB  *'HatdietiiiaB'' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iLUiroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  place  In  the  Congrzs- 
sioNAL  Record,  an  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  February  23.  entitled. 
"Pindley:  Farm  Law  Watchdog."  This 
excellent  article,  written  by  the  na- 
tionally recognized  Journalist  Wlllard 
Edwards,  relates  the  fight  by  the  gen- 
tleman fnm  nilnolB,  Congressman  Paul 
FmoLET.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  export- 
import  f  imds  to  guarantee  credit  to  com- 
munistic nations  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat: 

Findlet:     Faxic    Law    Watchdoo — Fkxeman 
Labels  Him  "HATCHmiAN" 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 
WASHnfOTOM,  February  22. — On  the  Island 
of  Guam,  In  the  spring  at  1944.  the  raUo 


men   to   women    was   roughly   3,000    to    1. 

This  ratio  was  presumably  delightful  to 
the  60  Navy  nurses  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
outpost  and  appalling  to  more  than  160,000 
American  fighting  men  starving  for  fnnlne 
oompanl(»ishlp. 

A  very  j\mlor  gnule  Navy  lieutenant,  22 
years  old,  conducted  a  thoughtful  surrey  of 
this  situation.  Undismayed  by  the  rivalry 
ot  admirals  and  generals,  not  to  mention  the 
serried  ranks  of  lesser  mortals,  he  singled  out 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  nurses  (who  out- 
ranked him),  snared  here  attention  and 
eventually  secured  her  i»omlse  to  wed. 

sTTccxss  PATrauT  set 

By  almost  unanimous  vote  of  those  who 
witnessed  this  achievement,  the  young  man 
was  acclaimed  "most  likely  to  succeed"  In 
any  future  endeavors  he  might  attempt. 

Representative  Patti.  Ftndlxt,  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  looking  back  upon  that  incident 
from  the  advanced  age  of  42,  Is  qxilck  to  con- 
cede that  he  may  never  again  record  a  greater 
triumph  against  stlffer  (^position. 

A  recent  photograph  of  Mrs.  Findley,  who 
was  Lt.  (Jg.)  Lucille  Genne.  of  Stou(^ton, 
Mass.,  during  World  War  II,  confirmed  the 
magnitude  of  his  victory.  A  redheaded 
beauty  then,  of  French-Irish  extraction,  the 
passage  of  20  years  has  not  dimmed  her 
charms. 

JEEP    doesn't     HTTXT 

Findlet  was  asked  the  key  to  his  success 
In  the  field  of  romance.  His  answer  indi- 
cated the  essential  role  of  transpcntatlon  In 
wooing,  American  style. 

"I  had  a  jeep,"  he  said.  "That  didn't 
hurt." 

He  has  carried  Into  politics  the  same  ag- 
gressive style  and  disregard  of  obstacles. 
Only  3  years  in  Congress,  a  period  occupied 
by  most  freshmen  In  learning  the  ropee,  he 
has  played  a  prominent  role  in  two  major 
legislative  battles,  causing  discomfiture  to 
two  Presidents. 

These  exploits  gained  him  a  supreme  ac- 
colade only  12  days  ago  from  Orvllle  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CALLED    HATCHXTMAN 

"Findlet  U  the  political  hatchetman  of 
the  Republican  Party,"  ftuned  Freeman  at  a 
banquet  In  Decatur,  HI. 

Freeman  thus  expressed  the  administra- 
tion's ire  at  a  series  of  attacks  by  Findlet 
on  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  Russia. 
This  project  Is  fast  boiling  up  into  one  of 
the  big  Issues  of  the  1964  campaign. 

bakd  hit  in   leao's 

In  Congress  where  many  years  of  seniority 
are  usually  required  to  attain  distinction 
and  Influence,  due  notice  was  taken  of  this 
singling  out  of  a  comparative  newcomer  for 
a  Cabinet  member's  anger  Findlet  Is  ad- 
mittedly a  man  to  be  watched  among  the 
group  of  young  Republicans  vying  for  leader- 
ship In  the  years  to  come. 

He  has  made  It  the  hard  way,  one  of  the 
generation  whose  parents  were  hard  hit  in 
the  d^iresslon  1930's.  He  grew  up  in  Jack- 
sonville, ni.,  one  of  a  family  of  seven,  with 
an  Invalid  father  and  a  mother  who  sup- 
ported the  family  by  earnings  of  $15  a  week 
in  management  of  the  high  school  cafe- 
teria. 

In  thoee  Innocent  days,  the  Flndleys  nev- 
er thought  of  seeking  State  or  Government 
relief.  They  did  not  realize  they  were  un- 
derprivileged members  of  society,  entitled  to 
Government  paternalism.  The  two  sons  and 
three  daughtdv  pitched  In  to  help  in  the 
business  ot  survival.  Everyone  wotted  and 
contributed  his  or  her  pittance  to  the  fam- 
ily budget.  All  worked  their  way  through 
college,  and  four  of  them  are  now  teachers 
or  professors. 
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TTisn.  la  1068.  Hapresentatlve  Sid  Simpson. 
Republican.  o<  Illinois,  who  had  represented 
ttia  aoth  CongresBlonal  District  for  16  yean 
and  who  was  a  shoo-In  for  reelection  to  a 
ninth  term,  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  No- 
yember  «>if±«<«n  His  widow  was  induced  to 
run  In  hla  place  and  was  victorious  but  she 
announced  she  would  serve  only  one  term. 

"I  had  2  yeazB  to  get  ready,"  Pdislxt  said. 
I  began  making  speeches,  150  of  them,  in 
aU  14  oountlea  of  the  district.  The  regular 
organization  favored  another  candidate,  but 
I  had  a  running  start.  In  a  very  hot  pri- 
mary, I  ran  first,  although  the  three  other 
candidates  received  a  larger  combined  vote." 

SELJ,S  LINCOLN  PHOTO 

PiNDLiT  was  Short  Of  funds.  Prantlcally 
seeking  a  way  to  raise  money,  be  dug  up  a 
rare  Lincoln  photograph,  showing  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  two  secretaries.  Nlcolay  and 
John  Hay,  which  he  had  procured  for  a 
modest  sum  years  earlier. 

Surveying  the  small  field  of  proepectlve 
purchasers,.  Fnnn^xT  picked  out  John  Hay 
Whitney,  descendant  of  the  Lincoln  secre- 
tary, and  sold  him  the  photograph  for  an 
amount  which  he  did  not  wish  to  disclose. 
It  was  enough  to  permit  him  to  acquire  sole 
control  of  the  Pike  Country  Republican  and 
ease  the  financial  stress  of  campaigning. 

FlKDLKT  won  the  1960  election  handily  by 
15.500  votes,  but  redlstrictlng  in  19«2  threw 
Mm  into  competition  with  Representative 
Peter  F.  Mack,  Democrat,  of  niinoia.  a 
demonstrated  votegetter.  The  prominence 
gained  by  Pinslxt  In  his  fresbnum  term 
helped  him  win  reelection  to  a  second  term 
by  11,000  votes, 

CAINS   WmX  ATTXNTION 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  but  he  gained  such  wide  attention 
by  a  series  of  forceful  attacks  on  the  admin- 
istration's farm  bill  that  the  Republican 
leadership  accorded  him  an  almost  unprece- 
dented distinction. 

When  voting  on  the  farm  bill  approached 
its  climax  on  June  21.  1902.  Plndley  was 
permitted  to  offer  the  opposition's  motl<xi  to 
recommit  tha  maasure.  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  forces,  the  motion  car- 
ried. 215  to  a06,  and  the  bUl  was  dead. 

"That  was  a  milestone  in  American  agri- 
culture." said  Plndley.  "I  doubt  if  there 
will  be  anothn'  effort  in  years  toward  man- 
datory acreage  of  feed  g^ns.  It  was  the 
high  levri  of  tha  New  Frontier  attempts  to 
regiment  the  farmer." 

WTEJM   HATCHKT  AOAIN 

Secretary  Fre«nan,  at  this  point,  presum- 
ably farmed  his  <^>(nlon  that  Flndley  was  a 
"hatchet  man."  but  there  was  more  to  come. 
Last  December.  Flndley  again  caught  admin - 
Istratloh  leaders  off  guard  when  he  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bUl.  prohibiting  use  of  export- 
Import  funds  to  guarantee  credit  to 
Communist  nations  In  such  transactions  as 
the  sale  of  wheat. 

The  Illinois  Member  again  led  the  fioor 
battle.  Temporarily  defeated  on  a  tie  teller 
vote.  133  to  133.  his  amendment  was  revived 
In  a  motion  to  recommit,  which  carried.  218 
to  IflB.  TtM  fight  continued  almoet  until 
Christmas  day  when  adminlstratloo  forces 
finally  procured  a  o(»npromlse  whldi  per- 
mitted credit  to  the  Red  bloc  only  when 
President  Johnaon  declared  It  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

When  the  President  to  facilitate  the  wheat 
sale  to  Ruaala,  was  forced  to  make  this 
politically  embarrassing  statement.  Flndley 
told  tha  House:  "This  is  approval  of  taxpay- 


er-backed credit  oarda  for  tba  Soviet  Union 
and  six  otbar  Ottnmunlct  fovamments.  It 
gives  credit  *'»^*^«*g  to  tba  Oommunlst  gov- 
smmant  raaponalbia  for  tba  murdar  exactly 
1  waak  earllsr  of  tbzaa  unanaed  UJ3.  airmen 
over  Bwt  Oarmaay.** 


Senate  and  Hmim  McBbert,  Staf  Per- 
sonnel, View  Wnrthwkik  FiH  ''One 
Man's  Way,"  Based  «n  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Nonnan  Vincent  Peale— Don 
Murray  Present 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxvr  vnaofu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday,  Febnutnf  24. 19€4 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Wednesday  afternoon.  February  19,  it 
was  my  privilege,  wtth  Bepreeentative 
John  V.  LnnisAT.  of  New  York,  to  host 
an  advance  showinc  of  the  flbn  "One 
Man's  Way."  in  tZie  audltcHritim  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  This  out- 
standing motion  picture  la  based  on  the 
life  of  one  of  America's  most  respected 
religious  leaders.  Dr.  Nonnan  Vincent 
Peale,  and  will  premiere  In  Washington 
on  February  28  act  the  Keiths  llieater. 

Invited  guests  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion were  Members  of  the  Congress, 
staff  personnel,  and  employees  of  the 
various  concresslonal  committees.  A 
considerable  number  gathered  to  share 
the  inspiration  and  entertainment  of  this 
unusual  picture. 

Each  of  us  Is  familiar  with  the  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  our 
Nation.  Through  his  forceful  ministry 
he  brings  new  insights  and  attitudes  to 
thousands,  and  his  book,  "The  Power  of 
Positive  Thinking,"  has  ei^oyed  a  world 
readership. 

An  added  treat  at  the  screening  was 
the  personal  i^HTearance  of  Don  Murray, 
the  accomplished  young  actor  who  carries 
the  role  of  Dr.  Peale.  Mr.  Murray  has 
appeared  in  "Bus  Stop"  and  "Hoodlum 
Priest."  but  Is  peiiuM?s  best  remembered 
by  Washington  audiences  for  his  out- 
standing portrajral  (A  a  youthful  Sen- 
ator in  "Advise  and  Consent" 

Don's  performance  in  "One  Man's 
Way"  is  a  heart  warming  one.  He 
brings  to  the  screoa  a  purpose  and  con- 
viction which  accurately  convey  the 
dynamic  personality  (A  Dr.  Peale  and 
the  full  impact  of  his  message. 

Special  recognition  and  commenda- 
tion should  also  go  to  Frank  Ross,  pro- 
ducer of  the  picture.  Mr.  Ross  con- 
ceived the  Idea  for  the  film,  secured  the 
co(^;>eratlon  of  Dr.  Peale,  and  supervised 
production  until  a  finished  product  was 
achieved. 

I  recommoid  "One  Man's  Way"  to  the 
attention  oS.  my  c(dleagues  and  to  other 
thoughtful  pexwms.  This  Is  more  than 
the  story  of  a  man — ^it  is  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  to  sedc  a  rewarding  and  more 
fruitful  life  in  these  times  of  tension  and 
unrest. 
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Wheat:  Diplonuilic  KifhlMre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2<,  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRo,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence  which  i4)peared  In 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  of 
February  21,  1904: 
Whxat:     Dn>LoicATic     NioHTiCAaa — FoaaxoN 

Natioics   Citb  AcnoN  bt   Um^td   States 

Iif  OPBMnro  DooB  to  Tbadb  With  Rxds 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration  will 
be  held  responsible  by  many  voters  next 
November  for  one  of  the  blggeet  boners  in 
foreign  policy  that  a  State  Department  has 
ever  aUowed  to  happen.  It  was  the  consent 
given  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  countries,  not- 
withstanding the  cold  war. 

This  move  has  proved  a  boomerang.  It 
has  started  a  wave  of  deals  whereby  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  other  countries  have 
begun  not  only  to  export  goods  to  Cuba  but 
to  help  build  factorlee  for  the  Russians 
which  can  be  Indirectly  of  aid  to  them  La 
preparing  for  war. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  in  a  press 
conference  last  October  9,  said  of  the  wheat 
deal  that  it  was  not  a  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  transaction,  that  credits  wo\ild  be 
granted  by  banks,  and  that  the  grain  dealers 
will  take  the  risk  with  the  private  banks. 

The  total  impression  given  at  the  time 
was  that  the  United  States  would  not  grant 
any  subsidy  or  any  credits. 

But  It  taraa  out  that  the  Government 
here  has  giiaranteed  the  loans  which  the 
banks  made,  and  Members  of  Congress  have 
revealed  that  In  one  pftrtlcular  sale — Involv- 
ing 87  million  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  price  ot 
$78.5  million — there  was  a  subsidy  by  the 
UJB.  Government  of  a  little  more  than  $24 
million.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Doksxh 
now  says: 

"The  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Initiated  last  October  and  currently  being 
feverishly  pursued  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, is  doing  far  greater  damage  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  poUcy  than  It  is  good  to  the 
American  economy. 

"The  chain  of  events  which  has  followed 
this  reversal  of  our  economic  policy  toward 
Russia  shows  how  costly  the  decision  has 
been.  It  has  all  but  deetrojred  otn-  economic 
blockade  of  Cuba,  a  result  forecast  by  Repre- 
sentative Haixxck  on  October  2  last  year 
when  he  said:  'If  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion puts  its  stamp  of  approval  on  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviets,  how  can  our  Govern- 
ment expect  to  persuade  other  nations  not  to 
trade  with  Cuba  in  the  future?" 

"The  truth  is  now  upon  us.  We  can  no 
longer  persuade  them. 

"In  short,  the  wheat  deal  is  turning  Into 
a  diplomatic  nightmare.  Nothing  has  so 
undermined  our  leadership  of  the  free  world 
in  a  score  of  3rears." 

Representative  Hallxck,  leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House,  in  a  separate  state- 
ment, draws  attention  to  the  boycott  by 
maritime  vmions  in  the  United  States  against 
loading  wheat  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  points  out  that  nearly  76  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  shipped  so  far  has  been 
on  fcM-elgn  vessels,  despite  the  White  pledge 
that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  deliveries 
would  be  In  American  ships.  He  also  esti- 
mates that  more  than  $40  million  in  sub- 
sidles  will  have  been  paid  by  American  tax- 
payers in  connection  with  the  wheat  deal. 


IXaanwhlla.  tba  D^artmant  of  State  seems 
to  be  In  a  state  at  eon  fusion.  At  flnt  it  was 
hinted  that  Amarleans  ware  so  annoyed  over 
tba«rltlBb  esport  of  goods  to  Cuba  that  it 
was  poaalbla  there  would  ba  a  boycott  on  the 
part  at  consimien  In  this  country  who  have 
prevtoualy  bean  buying  products  manufae- 
ttired  by  tha  British  ootnpanlea  doing  busi- 
neas  with  Cuba.  But  not  a  qxikesman  for 
the  Department  of  Stete  says:  "Vhm  United 
Statea  does  not  favor  eonsumw  boycotts." 

This,  apparently.  Is  the  res\ilt  of  an  unfa- 
voraMe  reaction  abroad.  Tet,  on  February 
16,  in  a  specially  i»epared  broadcast  around 
the  world  distributed  by  the  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica." Secretary  Busk  said: 

"Well,  we  dont  oxirselves  plan  to  organize 
any  boycott  against  the  goods  of  ooimtzles 
that  may  be  engaged  in  that  (the  Cuban) 
trade.  I  think  it  Is  possible  there  may  be 
some  cons\mier  reaction  here  in  this  coun- 
try, here  and  there  with  respect  to  firms 
that  specifically  engage  in  that  trade.  But 
that's  scMnething  that  is  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate citizens;  we  have  no  part  in  that  our- 
selves." 

There  were  hints  from  other  Government 
officials  to  the  same  effect  and  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Stete  Department  approved  of 
the  boycott,  but  apparently  complalnto 
caused  the  Stete  Department  to  back  down. 
It  Is  this  backing  and  filling  which  has  en- 
couraged foreign  govemmente  to  take  matters 
in  their  own  hands,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  wUI  not  meet  any  real  opposition  from 
the  American  Government.  Tba  principal 
reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  State 
Department  has  been  checkmated  by  Ite  own 
blvmder  in  allowing  wheat  to  be  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Bobby  Baker's  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If,  as  some 
reports  indicate,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  getting  ready  to  throw  In  the 
sponge  on  the  Bobby  Baker  investiga- 
tion. It  should  think  twice  before  so  do- 
ing. 

As  the  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Star  makes  clear,  the  public  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  whitewash  of  this  sordid 
mess. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 

BOBBT  BaKKR'S  DeTENSX 

If  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  been 
conducting  a  "legislative  trial"  of  Bobby 
Baker,  as  charged  by  Attcn-ney  Edward  Ben- 
nett Williams,  the  defense  which  has  been 
offered  on  Mr.  Baker's  behalf  U  far  from 
persuasive.  For  It  comes  down  to  a  plea  of 
possible  self-incrimination. 

The  committee,  however,  is  not  conducting 
a  legislative  trial.  Nor  do  we  think  ite  in- 
tention to  question  the  former  Majority  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  in  pubUc  is  aimed  only 
at  embarrassing  or  exposing  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Williams'  accusations  on  these  polnte  are  of 
a  piece  with  his  exhibition  of  a  radio  trans- 
mitter which  he  said  had  been  attached  (not 
by  the  committee)  to  the  telephone  of  Ed- 
ward Levlnson.  Nevada  gambler  and  former 
business  associate  of  Mr.  Baker.  The  effect 
of  all  this  U  to  divert  attention  from  the 
real  issues  and  is  a  legitimate  exercise  by 
counsel  for  the  defense.  But  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  frighten  ofT  the  committee. 


It  is  our  h(^)e,  Mr.  Williams'  aocusations 
notwithstanding,  that  Senator  Josdax  and 
his  coUefigues  Intend  to  follow  this  thing 
through  to  the  end. 

There  are  some  indicatlona,  however,  that 
the  committee  Is  getting  ready  to  throw  in 
the  q)onge.  Ite  counsel,  Lennox  P.  McLen- 
don,  has  told  rq>orters  the  InveatigatlOQ  "Is 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  can  begin  to 
think  about  coming  to  an  end."  He  said  he 
still  isn't  sure  whether  White  House  Aid 
Walter  Jenkins  will  be  called  to  testify  about 
an  apparent  conflict  of  sworn  teetimony  be- 
tween himself  and  Don  Reynolds,  SUver 
Spring  Insurance  agent.  Surprisingly.  Mr. 
McLendon  describes  the  apparent  conflict  in 
testimony  as  being  so  smaU. 

It  doesn't  seem  smaU  to  us.  And  we  do 
not  think  it  can  be  brushed  off  by  saying 
that  as  far  as  the  investigation  of  Senate 
employees  is  concerned  the  evidence  is  satis- 
factory as  it  stands. 

If  broader  investigative  authority  is  need- 
ed, the  conunlttee  ought  to  ask  for  it.  Mean- 
whUe,  It  should  be  borne  in  mini\  that  if 
there  is  any  legislative  trial  in  the  affair.  It 
Is  the  committee,  and  the  Senate,  which  are 
on  trial.  The  public,  as  Jurors,  will  not  ba 
satlsfled  with  a  whitewash,  or  even  with  the 
offering  up  of  a  few  minor  sacrlflclal  lambs 
on  the  altar  of  integrity. 


Panama  Crisis:  Ceasorthip  and  Facts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
weeks  since  the  sensational  headlines 
and  the  initial  news  stories  about  the 
January  9,  1964,  Red-led  and  Red-di- 
rected mob  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone 
passed,  a  pattern  in  the  mass  news  media 
has  gradually  evolved.  It  minimizes  the 
violence  of  the  Panamanian  mobs  and 
the  failure  of  the  Panama  Government 
to  act  vigorously,  avoids  mention  of  im- 
portant facts  about  thoee  days  of  terror 
on  the  isthmus,  and  criticizes  the  n.S. 
forces  that  defended  American  lives  and 
property  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  prev^it- 
ed  sabotage  of  vital  structures  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Fortunately,  this  obvious  censorship 
has  not  been  completely  effective  be- 
cause of  loyal  individuals  in  the  press, 
in  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  in 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  isthmus.  "Riere  have  been  leaks  on 
the  isthmus  and  in  Washington  from  all 
agencies  concerned,  but  these  leaks  have 
been  in  the  interest  of  our  country's  se- 
curity. 

An  informative  news  story  by  Virgina 
Prewett  in  the  February  19, 1964.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  about  cur- 
rent Panama  crisis  probe  of  the  OAS 
gives  advance  notice  as  to  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  report  due  from  that  in- 
ternational agency  concerning  the  Red 
Cuban  activities  in  the  January  Pan- 
amanian mob  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone. 
It  is  clear  from  the  facts  it  presents  that 
the  people  of  our  country  and  the  Con- 
gress are  being  denied  crucial  facts  in 
the  full  story,  which  obviously  must  be 
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WASHiMOTOir. — Seme  two-score  Oommunlst 
snipers  and  agitators,  in  tlie  fcM«front  of 
the  destructive  rioting  and  slaying  ot  four 
VB.  aoidlers  in  Panama,  have  t>een  quietly 
allowed  to  leave  that  country. 

They  Include  eight  professional  Red  killers 
who  were  seized  and  Jailed  by  Panama 
National  Giiardamen  during  the  coetly  vio- 
lence. 

The  Communist  guerrillas — Panamanians. 
Cubans.  Mexicans  and  other  TA^^imt  some  of 
them  veterans  of  the  recent  Red  terrorist 
operations  In  Venezuela — were  flown  to  Mex- 
ico. From  there,  a  number  have  gone  to 
Cuba. 

Dlrec^y  Involved  In  this  secret  exodus  are 
two  top  Panamanian  offlclals — Education 
Minister  Soils  Palma  and  Kloy  Benedettl. 
legal  adviser  to  the  Foreign  Minister. 

OmCZAI.S   AZaAMGZD    EHTXT 

A  detailed  intelligence  report  chargee  that 
the  two  leftist  Panamanian  oflSdals  not  only 
cleared  the  way  for  the  surreptitious  depar- 
ture of  the  trained  Red  guerrillas  and 
snipers.  Init  arranged  for  their  coming  to 
Panama  and  were  In  constant  touch  with 
them  during  the  murderous  demonstrations. 

Benedettl  particularly  la  credited  with  be- 
Ing  In  close  contact  with  the  Imported  Com- 
munist goons.  He  was  especially  active  in 
getting  those  jailed  released. 

These  sensational  disclosures  are  being 
withheld  from  the  UJB.  public  at  the  Insis- 
tence of  the  State  Department — on  the 
ground  that  their  publication  might  further 
complicate  the  tortuous  and  uncertain  delib- 
erations with  the  leftist-tinged  regime  of 
President  Roberto  Chlarl. 

Intelligence  and  mlUtary  authorities  vig- 
orously dispute  tills  view.  They  are  urging 
President  Johnson  to  make  these  facts 
known  to  prepare  tlie  American  people  for 
a  possible  Communist  takeover  in  Panama. 

It  is  contended  there  is  grave  danger  of 
that. 

Cblari's  government  Is  said  to  be  so  exten- 
sively Infiltrated  with  Reds  and  fellow  trav- 
elers that  in  order  to  stay  in  ofllce.  he  will 
have  to  sulmilt  to  the  extremist  demands  of 
Palma  and  BenedettL 

It  is  asserted  the  two  leftist  leaders  are 
claiming  tliat  only  direct  U.S.  armed  inter- 
vention can  block  Communist  seizure  of 
Panama. 

THZ  axD  srrup  im  Panama 

Communist  forces  In  Psuiama  are  operating 
both  xmderground  and  in  the  open. 

The  underground  Is  financed  and  supplied 
chiefly  by  CuIm  via  Mexico.  Tlie  visible  ap- 
paratus holds  key  places  in  government  and 
the  university  and  controls  the  leftist  wing 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  with  more  than  10.000 
members. 

Avowed  aim  of  all  the  leftwing  elements  1^ 
to  create  ttie  utmost  dissension  with  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Zone  Issues^ 

The  departments  oC  ed\ieation  and  agri- 
culture are  tieavlly  Communist  infiltrated,  as 
are  the  school  of  law.  Journalism  and  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Panama.  The  unl- 
veraity  Is  the  tieadquarters  of  the  Communist 
underground,  and  middle-aged  "permanent 
students"  actually  paid  Bed  agitators,  hold 
key  places  on  the  campus. 

Thelma  King,  a  pro-Castroite  leader  in  the 
Socialist  Party  and  member  of  the  Pana- 
manian Congrees,  Is  a  forefront  figure  of  the 
above-ground  apparatus.  Significantly,  she 
returned  from  a  vlatt  to  Cuba  just  before  the 
rioting  and  kUlings.  She  made  the  trip  by 
way  of  Mexico — as  virtually  all  the  leftists  do. 

An  Afro-Panamanian.  Mrs.  King's  principal 
propaganda  organ  is  radio  station  Tribuna. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CAUvoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  TEAOX7E  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extoid  my  re- 
marks. I  can  the  attention  of  my  collea- 
gues in  the  Congress  to  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  entlUed  "We're  Shocked 
Again,"  by  Qeorge  Putnam,  which  was 
presented  on  the  10  o'clock  news  report, 
January  29  and  January  30,  1964.  on 
television  station  KTTV.  channel  11,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.: 

Today,  we  are  registering  unanimous  shock 
over  the  shooting  down  of  an  American  Jet 
trainer  over  BaaC  Oesmany.  "nie  plane,  un- 
armed; the  men.  killed. 

We  are  expressing  shock  at  such  blood- 
thirsty action  on  Uie  part  oC  ttie  Oommu- 
nUts.  But  why  shock,  when  we  realise  ttiat 
the  whole  history  of  Conununist  iMlaavlor  Is 
brutal,  murderotu.  and  bloodthirsty;  that 
they  wlU  kin  Mid  lie  and  obsat  and  steal  to 
gain  their  selfieh  ends.  And  yet.  in  a  way. 
^have  ourselveB  to  t>lame. 

We  Indicated  to  the  Communists  that  we 
were  spineless  by  allowing  enalaved  n^tt/w 
of  the  world  to  remain  enslaved.  We  showed 
the  Ootnmunlsts  In  our  behavior  following 
the  Korean  war  that  we  would  dance  to  their 
tune.  We  faUed  to  stand  together  with  our 
allies  on  the  Suez  Catuil.  We  stood  l>y  and 
allowed  the  Conununlsts  to  extenninata  the 
people  of  Tibet.  We  talked  big  and  did 
nothing  when  the  brave  Hungarian  people 
revolted  against  the  Communists.  We  al- 
lowed a  so-oalled  neutral  government  to  be 
established  In  Laoa.  We  stood  by  and 
watched  Cuba  taken  over  by  Communists 
in  direct  violation  ot  our  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  said  we  would  not  tolerate  oooununlan 
in  this  hemls{Aere,  that  oonununian  is  not 
negotiable  here,  but  we  allowed  Communlat 
saboteurs  to  spread  out  from  Oaatro's  Culm 
to  pillage  and  bum  and  murder  in  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil.  Colombia,  and  Panajna.  nien, 
we  prevented  Cuban  ezilea  from  launching 
attacks  against  Castro  and  r!r>»Tinniiwi»»»  and 
we  stood  by  and  did  nrtthiwg  whan  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Statea  pleaded  for 
strong  action  againat  Castro.  And  ttila.  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  We  supported  an  es- 
tremely  doubtfxil  line  in  the  sr««»T»g«  crMs. 

American  boys  are  losing  tlteir  lives  fight- 
ing what  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  venture  in 
South  Vietnam,  trying  to  support  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  today  reported  overthrown. 
These  Americans  ordered  by  us  to  fight  in  a 
war  where  we  are  not  declared  to  be  a  bel- 
ligerent. 

But  today,  we're  shocked  by  tlie  shooting 
down  of  an  unarmed  American  plane  that 
strayed  over  East  Germany  In  a  storm.  Ttiree 
Americans  killed.    Now  what  do  we  do? 

Our  Government  has  set  tlie  pattern — has 
Indicated  to  the  Communists  that  we  wiU 
not  fight  back,  even  though  Americans  are 
killed  In  South  Vietnam  or  in  the  skies  over 
Europe,  or  any  other  place. 

And  now,  comes  a  message  from  Commu- 
nist Rxissla,  calling  it  a  clear  Intrusion — the 
plane  was  intercepted — it  did  not  obey 
orders — accuses  U.S.  authorities  of  gross  pro- 
vocation aimed  at  aggravating  the  situation 
in  central  Europe. 

Washlngt<m  protests  the  shooting  down  of 
the  plane  and  the  killing  of  all  three  oflicers 
aboard  in  what  are  called  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms.  We  demand  a  Soviet  investiga- 
tion. The  Russians  promptly  reject  the 
protest. 
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America's  blood  will  boll — briefly — and 
then,  presiimably.  this,  too.  will  be  forgotten. 

It  is  time  tiiat  we  change  tills  horrtUe 
course  of  events.  For  if  we  do  not,  nothing 
short  of  disaster  will  save  America.  Nothing 
short  of  bringing  this  great  Nation  to  its 
knees  will  save  It  from  oblivion,  and  you  and 
I,  and  millions  of  Americans,  will  lie  guilty 
of  loelng  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  if  we  allow  tt  to  fall.  Apathy? 
Yes. 

But,  more  than  tills,  Is  the  knowledge  that 
something  Is  happening  to  our  Nation,  and 
and  we  just  don't  i>otlier  to  do  a  thing  aliout 
it.  Centuries  ago  nations  fell  and  men  faced 
disaster  t>eoa\ise  they  had  very  little  to  say 
about  their  destiny.  But  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  have  the  privilege — 
the  right — to  speak  out  and  vote  and  main- 
tain our  sovereignty,  our  freedom,  our  lib- 
erty. We  have  a  Constitution  that  requires 
Congress  and  the  President  to  act  for  the 
common  defense. 

Within  a  few  months  politicians  will  plead 
with  us  for  ttieir  votee.  They  will  plead  Just 
as  did  Neville  Cliamberiain.  Tliey  will 
promise,  as  did  Ciiaml>erlatn.  "Well,  what 
can  I  do  about?"  you  ask. 

You  and  I  can  sound  off  so  loud,  so  direct, 
so  meaningfully,  tliat  the  politicians  in 
Washington  will  interrupt  their  coclctall 
parties  and  tlielr  gatherings  with  lobbsrlsts 
and  special  interests,  and  be  forced  to  take  a 
brancLaew  look  at  the  miserable  situation  we 
are  in  today.  You  and  I.  as  American  citi- 
zens, can  write  to  them,  and  tell  them  that 
we  prefer  the  Winston  Churchllls  to  the 
Neville  Chaml>erlains. 

Leaders  in  the  history  of  man  have  always 
gained  strength  from  the  strength  of  the 
people.  Well,  now  is  the  time  to  put  starch 
in  their  spines  and  tell  them  we've  had 
enough  of  tlie  Bay  of  Pigs  and  private  ran- 
som and  the  Berlin  wall  and  a  troika  In  Laoe 
and  neutrality  and  coalition  and  so-called 
coexistence  and  the  kind  of  peace  of  which 
Khrushchev  speaks. 

We  can  let  these  leaders  of  ours  know  that 
we've  had  enough  talk,  enough  threats, 
enough  compromises,  enough  backdowns. 
We  can  tell  them  we  believe  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  lives  if  we  will  breathe  new  life  Into 
it  and  let  it  live. 

It's  time  to  get  tough,  Uncla  Sam.  It's 
time  to  stand  firm.  It  lias  been  demon- 
strated tliat  the  power  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  advance  of  communism.  Firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
thing  the  Communists  understand,  for  in 
those  rare  instances  when  the  United  States 
has  stood  firm,  the  Communists  have  backed 
down. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  shocked  over  the 
American  lives  lieing  dribbled  away  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  in  the  skies  over  Europe.  It  Is 
time  to  tell  the  Communists  that  we  mean 
business.  It  is  time  we  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  a  peace-loving  nation — but  not 
a  spineless  one. 

And  that  we  Intend  to  stand  firm  even  If  It 
means  looking  the  Communists  straight  in 
the  eye  and  saying,  "We've  had  enough."  As 
we  almost  did  In  the  Cuban  crisis. 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  recently.  It  Is  very  time- 
ly, espei^ally  after  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  the  reading  of  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress last  week. 

I  have  never  quite  understood  why  we 
read  the  Farewell  Address,  unless  we 
want  to  point  out  what  a  long  way  we 
have  come  ^nce  it  was  written  and  how 
completely  we  disregard  the  excellent  ad- 
vice given  by  our  first  President. 

From  being  careful  to  avoid  entangling 
alliances,  we  now  dash  hither  and  ycm 
seeking  alliances  with  all  and  sundry, 
usuaUy  to  our  discomfiture  in  the  long- 
run. 

The  final  sentence  in  the  editorial  is 
worthy  of  our  thoughtful  consideration : 

At  the  least  the  Government  appears  to 
need  some  straighter  and  more  detached 
thinking  about  the  nature  and  limitatl<ms 
of  alllancee,  before  our  addiction  traps  us  In 
still  more  of  the  world's  coetly  follies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Addiction  to  Alliances 

When  OeiX'ge  Washington  warned  the  in- 
fant Republic  against  enduring  aUianees,  he 
presumably  liad  in  mind  permanent  pacts 
with  one  or  two  of  the  then  great  powers. 
At  any  rate,  he  could  hardly  have  enviaaged 
today's  scene:  America  Involved  tn  innumer- 
able multiple  aUlances.  often  wcvldng  at 
croes-purposes,  entangling  not  only  us  but 
everybody  else  as  weU, 

Tiie  most  ridiculous,  albeit  potentially 
dangerous,  current  symptom  of  this  malady 
concerns  Cyprus.  Because  of  an  intrinai- 
cally  insignificant  coofiict  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  communities  on  a  tiny  Mediterra- 
nean Island,  the  great  United  States  is 
thrashing  about,  desperatetg  tiylng  to  re- 
store peace  and  prevent  a  possible  war  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

How  come?  Because  tiie  United  States  is 
the  mainstay  of  NATO,  and  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  also  members  of  the  aUance. 
And  what,  dear  reader,  is  NATO's  osrteasible 
purpose?  That  is  right:  To  defend  Western 
Europe  against  Soviet  CommoBlaC  attack. 
Cyprus  represents  a  fine  falllng-off  from  that 
noble  purpose. 

Unhappily  such  weird  distortions  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  alllajvoes  themselves. 
Southeast  Asia  is  an  area  affected  by  cme  cm- 
more  International  understandings,  but  no- 
body bothers  aliout  Vietnam  except  the 
United  States;  not  even,  it  sometimes  seons, 
the  South  Vletnameee.  Kaoept,  of  course, 
General  de  GauUe,  another  NATO  partner; 
he  is  pushing  a  Vletnameee  poUcy  exactiy 
the  opposite  of  the  UJ3.  Government's 

Alliances  can  not  only  leave  us  Ln  the 
Itirch;  they  can  also  deter  us  from  action 
that  ml^t  he  called  for.  The  inter- Ameri- 
can alliances  make  a  virtue  of  noninterven- 
tion, which  is  aU  very  nice.  But  noninter- 
vention Is,  if  nothing  more,  a  peychological 
bar  against  decisive  steps  against  Cuba's 
communism,  should  such  a  course  beccsne 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

Part  of  the  trouble,  of  course,  Is  a  mis- 
understanding of  wtiat  alliances  are  for,  plus 
an  unrealistic  eiqwctatlon  tliat  aliiee  can 
have  Identical  poiidee  oo  all  Issuee  in  all 
places.  It  is  naive  to  suppose  that  the  exist- 
ence of  NATO  Is  a  guarantee  of  peace  among 
its  more  fractious  members;  we  should  try 
to  keep  NATO  on  its  right  track. 

Similarly,  we  have  no  particular  right  to 
expect  Prance,  simply  because  it  is  an  ally 
in  Evirope.  to  follow  our  line  on  Red  China 
and  Vietnam.  Or  to  insist  that  Britain 
refrain  from  selling  buses  to  Cuba — especial- 
ly when  we  are  busily  selling  wheat  to 
Russia. 

Yet  the  relentless  llloglc  of  the  prevailing 
view  of  alliances  leads  the  U.S.  Government 
into  strange  diplomatic  moves.    So  we  retali- 


ate against  Britain  for  its  Cuban  trading 
by  turning  off  the  trickle  at  mlUtary  aid 
the  nation  Is  stUI  receiving.  Such  petti- 
nees  merely  annoys  our  allies,  witliout  doing 
a  tiling  in  the  world  toward  solving  the 
Cuban  problem. 

But  part  of  the  trouble  la  also  the  very 
multiplicity  of  the  alllancee.  NATO,  in  its 
original  design  tliat  is.  is  a  sound  idea,  even 
a  neceaaity  in  ttie  face  of  the  Soviet  tlireat 
in  Europe.  It  has  worlwd  as  well  as  it  has 
liecauae  it  rests  on  basic  mutual  interest; 
altliough  there  are  plenty  of  Communists  in 
Western  Europe,  none  at  the  governments 
particularly  rellshee  the  proqiect  of  being 
devoured  by  Soviet  communism 

As  with  so  many  things,  however,  the 
United  States  proceeded  to  go  to  extremes 
with  the  alliance  device.  It  aaeimied  that 
what  would  work  in  Europe  would  also  work 
in  Asia,  southeast  Asia  and — as  it  has  long 
dreamed — the  Middle  Bast. 

The  plain  truth  is  ttiat  these  areas  include 
peoples  and  governments  msrkedly  different 
frcxn  our  own.  They  differ  notably  in  their 
attitudes  toward  communism,  but  they  are 
also  driven  by  all  kinds  of  reUglous,  com- 
munal and  other  hoetllities.  Our  military 
alliance  with  Pakistan,  for  esampie,  has  loog 
exacerbated  our  relations  with  India.  Ttie 
essential  ingredient  of  a  workable  alliance, 
mutual  interest  and  purpose,  is  often  not 
present  or  not  sufliciently  strong. 

'T>lsengagement"  is  a  word  the  diplomats 
have  been  batting  around  for  years,  usually 
meaning  a  physical  separatlcm  of  the  Com- 
munist and  Weetem  torxsu  in  BxBope.  May- 
lie  we  need  a  little  disengagement  from  some 
of  our  all  too  entangling  alliances. 

At  the  least  the  Government  appears  to 
need  some  straighter  and  more  detached 
thinking  about  the  nature  and  Umttattoos 
of  alliances.  Iwfore  our  addiction  traps  us 
in  BtUl  m(»«  of  tlie  world's  costly  follies. 


CommunUt     Economic     Superiority     a 
Myth:  A  Germaa  Rtpart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MBSOUai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8BNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  the  hollow- 
ness  of  Premier  ESirushchev's  boast 
about  bursting  capitalism  has  been  evi- 
dent for  a  long  time.  Our  free  enter- 
prise system,  which  according  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism is  supposed  to  destroy  It- 
self because  of  its  own  Internal  contra- 
dictions, has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
Communist  claim  to  economic  infallibil- 
ity. State  planning  which  leaves  no 
room  for  Individual  initiative  has  led 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  rather  embar- 
rassing position  of  relying  on  the  capi- 
talist nations  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  inherent  contradictions  not  of  capi- 
talism but  of  communism  are  concisely 
stated  in  a  recent  article  of  January  24, 
1964,  i^pearing  In  the  German  Tribune. 
This  article  points  out  that  the  slow  pace 
of  Soviet  economy  has  greatly  hampered, 
among  other  things,  Soviet  trade  with 
Austria,  West  Germany,  and  other  West- 
ern nations: 

The  End  of  thx  Mtth — Economic  Failures 
Hampss  Sovixt  Foreicn  Trade 
( By  Frankfurter  Rundschau ) 

Frankftjkt.  January  >4. — When  Mr.  Nlklta 
S    Khrushchev  was  once  asked  how  he  pro- 
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chemical  Industry  for  any  national  economy: 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  now  wants  to  make 
up  for  this  backlog,  cost  It  what  It  may.  and 
wants  to  achieve  in  a  few  years  what  baa 
been  neglected  in  decades,  this  costs  money. 
It  tiea  so  much  of  capacity  that  even  Impor- 
tant building  projects  such  as  the  Siberian 
hydropower  station  at  Bratsk  was  throttled, 
or  even  sxispended  for  the  time  being. 

But  what  is  more,  the  UB-SJl.  today  can- 
not actually  afford  to  live  without  a  flourlah- 
Ing  foreign  trade.  After  all.  no  lesser  man 
than  Khrushchev  himself  had  revealed  what 
great  percentage  of  chemical  equipment  and 
aggregates  had  to  be  bought  from  the  West, 
if  his  gigantic  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the 
chemical  industry  were  to  be  accomplished 
at  all.  If  Soviet  foreign  trade  stagnates 
today,  or  if  reversing  trends  should  arise, 
this  cannot  at  all  be  to  the  liking  of  Soviet 
planners.  To  get  their  foreign  trade  going 
again,  they  have  the  choice  of  two  poesl- 
biliUes:  either  a  freely  convertible  currency 
Is  Introduced,  and  the  principle  of  bartering, 
conunodity  by  commocllty,  like  In  the  stone 
age  is  scrapped  for  good,  or  they  receive  the 
support  of  long-term  Western  credits  for  fur- 
ther development,  which  would  practically 
amount  to  a  kind  of  development  aid  being 
given  by  capitalism  to  communism.  Both, 
however,  would  mean  the  end  of  the  myth  of 
governmet-controlled  foreign  trade  that  can 
be  planned  without  any  difficulties  and 
disturbances. 


Goy«-ameat  Sboold  Stay  Out  of 
FnndnusiBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1964,  I  joined  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TajtI  in  the  introduc- 
tion or  a  Houae  resolution  requesting  a 
study  and  investigation  of  the  proposed 
combined  fimdraising  effort  among  Fed- 
eral employees  by  the  UJ8.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  this  proposal.  I  submit  this  edi- 
torial from  the  January  5,  1964,  edition 
of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  for  insertion  In 
the  RxcoKO. 

The  ultimate  injury  which  can  be 
done  to  the  charity  campaigns  of  our 
local  communities  by  ccnnpetition  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  explained  in 
detail  in  this  editorial  Also  put  forth  is 
an  alternative  plan  through  which  the 
Government  can  help,  rather  than  dup- 
licate or  destroy  the  initiative  of  the 
Nation's  community  fundraising  efforts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

GOVZaNMENT     SHOtTU)     &rAT     OOT     OF     FUND- 
SAISING 

As  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  didn't  have 
enough  to  do  already,  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Cctnmisslon  Is  proposing 
it  go  into  fundraising  by  determining  for 
each  Federal  employee  In  each  community 
Just  which  agencies  be  may  give  to.  and  how 
his  contribution  should  be  divided  through 
a  Federal  solicitation  plan. 

The  Job  of  fundraising  for  charity  Is 
already  being  done  by  private  citizen  vol- 
unteers    through     United     Appeal,     United 


Fund  drives.  Community  Chests  and  the  in- 
dividual agencies. 

To  duplicato  their  efforta  at  Oovemment 
expense  would  be  foolhardy  and  wasteful, 
and  would  in  some  cases  spell  the  end  of  the 
United  Api>eal  movement. 

As  outlined  by  Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.. 
Chairman  of  ClvU  Service,  the  plan  would  be 
given  a  trial  run  in  eight  local  United  Fund 
and  Community  Chest  areas  in  the  faU. 

Each  Federal  instaUatl(»i  would  set  upJts 
own  campaign  which  would  be  manned  by 
Federal  personnel.  They  would  carry  on  what 
the  Ooverment  calls  a  "single  campaign"  in 
the  fall  for  all  health  and  welfare  agencies 
approved  by  officials  in  Washington  for  solici- 
tation of  Federal  employees. 

There  are  32  such  agencies,  including 
United  F\ind  which  is  considered  one  agency. 
(In  Orange  County,  United  Appeal  repre- 
senU   33   agencies.) 

The  Oovemment  proposes  to  encourage 
personnel  to  earmark  their  contributions 
first  to  the  general  group  such  as  United 
Fund,  health,  international,  and  so  on,  then 
to  the  Individual  agency  within  the  group. 

For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  give  half 
your  donation  to  health  you  would  indicate 
that,  then  you  would  indicate  the  amount  to 
the  speclflc  agency  dealing  with  health,  such 
as  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

This  would  serve  the  p\irpoees  of  the  con- 
tributor well,  but  obviously  some  agencies 
would  get  more  than  they  needed,  some  far 
leas. 

Federal  employees  would  make  their  contri- 
butions through  the  payroU  deduction  plan 
which  today  Is  not  allowed  fOr  charitable 
purposes  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Participating  agencies  would  be  required 
to  produce  and  pay  for  DMiterlels  used  in  the 
local  Federal  campaigns;  and  would  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal  payroll 
deduction  system. 

The  contributions  would  be  deducted  by 
the  Treasiury,  held  in  Waahlngtoo  and  sent 
to  the  agencies  frocn  time  to  time.  Since 
there  are  2.6  million  persons  under  dvU  serv- 
ice the  accounting  procedurea  would  be  stag- 
gering. 

Another  bad  aspect  of  the  plan  Is  that 
United  Appeal  oould  no  longer  determine  Ita 
own  local  goal.  The  goal  would  have  to  be 
negotiated  with  the  local  Federal  coordinat- 
ing group. 

The  unwieldiness  of  the  plan  should  be 
enough  to  defeat  It.  That  plus  the  fact  that 
the  Oovemment  woxild  likely  be  lo(Aing  over 
the  shoulder  of  each  emi^oyee  to  see  that  he 
contributed  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not, 
and  possibly  that  he  contributed  to  the 
right  agencies. 

Although  it  would  start,  if  it  does,  on  a 
limited  basis  In  the  eight  test  areas,  when 
and  if  it  becomes  operative  on  a  national 
scale  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  everyone 
involved  In  any  way  with  the  Psderal  Gov- 
ernment might  be  asked  to  oome  In. 

Possibilities  for  future  inclusion  along 
with  the  2.6  million  civil  service  employees 
are  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  all  those 
dravring  social  security  or  any  kind  of  pen- 
sion from  the  Oovemment,  all  those  working 
for  flrms  doing  Oovemment  work. 

CXMTaAI.    CONTaOL 

Furthermore,'  the  proposal  arbitrarily  takes 
from  the  local  ccxnmunlty  the  right  of  self- 
determination  as  to  which  agencies  may  so- 
llct  and  what  campaign  plan  will  be  used. 
These  decisions  would  be  made  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Designation  by  each  contributor  would  be 
substituted  for  budgeting  by  the  local 
agency.  The  agency  might  make  a  budget 
but  whether  It  got  the  money  It  needs  would 
be  left  to  chance. 

And  the  plan  would  force  some  agencies 
to  solicit  Federal  smployeea  only  through 
united  fimds  while  allowing  other  agencies 
free  choice  at  the  local  level. 
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Sununed  up,  control  of  the  United  Fund 
campaign  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  United  Fund. 

The  claim  that  the  plan  wotild  result  in  a 
single  campaign  Is  not  true.  National  health 
agencies  and  international  agencies  would 
still  be  free  to  solicit  Federal  employees  at 
their  h(Mnes  and  on  the  streets. 

There  would  be  fierce  competition  among 
agencies  to  obtain  Federal  designations,  and 
the  pressure  on  Washington  to  accept  addi- 
tional Individual  agencies  would  be  irresist- 
ible. The  eBortB  of  community  leadership 
to  solve  the  growing  problem  of  multiple  ap- 
peals and  overlapping  In  the  health  field 
would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow. 

We  cannot  see  that  the  plan  would  do 
anything  beneficial  for  the  community. 
While  aocae  agencies  would  undoubtedly  be 
helped  tremendously,  others  equally  worthy 
and  necessary  would  pass  out  of  the  picture. 

The  plan  disregards  the  lessons  learned 
from  long  experience  by  hundreds  of  local 
commiinities  and  fails  to  provide  such  valu- 
able elements  of  United  Fund  raising  as  com- 
munity-based allocation  of  funds  by  a  rep- 
resentative volunteer  citizens'  committee, 
and  agreement  by  participating  agencies  to 
eliminate  their  separate  campaigns  In  the 
community  at  large. 

Sanaa  AmoACH 

A  far  better  ai^vroach  to  the  matter  of 
Federal  employee  participation  would  be  for 
the  Federal  Govenuneat  to  allow  payroU  de- 
ductions for  contrllNitiaas  to  extatiBg  united 
funds,  united  sppeak,  and  conuuunlty 
chesta  as  private  ladnstry  now  does. 

Federal  employees  under  civil  service  in  the 
Orange  County  area,  and  persoaael  at  mUl- 
tary  bases,  give  gsocrensly  to  United  Appeal 
of  Orange  County.  But  aUowlng  them  to 
make  their  ooatrUratlons  through  payrtdl 
deduction  would  shnpllfy  mattera  for  them 
and  United  Appeal.  And  this  plan  would  do 
everything,  and  more,  for  the  agencies  in^ 
volved  than  would  the  proposed  Federal 
plan. 

The  Sentinel  was  one  of  those  which 
helped  organize  United  Appeal  of  Orange 
County  8  years  ago.  United  Appeal  has  been 
successfiU  in  tnlnglng  the  majority  of  our 
agencies  into  one  fund  drive  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agencies  and  citizens  as  well. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in 
now  and  wreck  our  United  Appeal — and 
thousands  like  it  throughout  the  land  is 
wrong  and  foolish. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  declared  a 
policy  of  cutting  down  on  Federal  expense, 
on  unnecessary  activities  and  unnecessary 
Jobs  in  the  Government. 

The  proposal  by  civil  service  would  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite:  It  vrould  add  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  to  the  Federal  payroll, 
create  an  entire  new  bureau  to  administer 
the  program,  and  put  the  Government  In  the 
private  health  and  welfare   business. 

Undoubtedly  the  matter  has  not  reached 
attention  of  the  President  yet.  As  things 
go,  It  is  a  smaU  one  on  the  international 
scene.  But  as  It  Is  tremendously  important 
to  thotisands  of  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion with  community  chesto,  we're  asking  the 
President  to  take  a  look  at  it,  and  to  use  his 
authority  to  cancel  the  plan  before  It  goes 
Into  effect  on  even  a  trial  basis  next  fall. 


The  Cml  Rifhtt  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  has  successfully 


passed  the  House,  a  c<^umn  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  published  February  3,  con- 
cerning dvll  rights  is  of  spociaX  Interest. 
This  astute  and  frank  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene  has  outlined  some  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  the  we^Es  ahead. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  and  suc- 
cessful Republican  efforts  in  connection 
with  civil  rights  during  these  past 
months  and  wee^,  I,  as  one  who  has 
worked  very  hard  for  many  years  in  this 
area  and  who  has  deep  personal  convic- 
ticxis  about  what  we  all  should  do,  feel 
that  the  Republican  Party  should  again 
make  its  stand  crystal  clear. 

Several  Republican  Governors,  notably 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  George  Romney, 
William  Scranton  and  others  have 
spoken  out  clearly  and  forcefully  that  we 
are  the  party  of  Lincoln,  and  we  Intend 
to  maintain  a  constructive,  positive  civil 
rights  position. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Drummond's  column 
follows: 

Crucial    2    Weeks:    Rocky    Road    in    Con- 
gress FOB  THX  Civn,  RmHTS  Bill 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washinoton. — ^In  order  to  Judge  the  trend 
of  the  great  debate  on  civil  rlghta  In  Congress 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  these  are  the  de- 
velopmente  to  be  closely  watohed : 

1.  House  i^proval  without  any  Important 
weakening  of  the  blU  sent  to  the  floor  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  essential.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  protect  it  irom.  being  further 
diluted  by  the  southern  democrats  in  the 
Senate. 

2.  The  objective  of  the  southern  opponenta 
of  the  bill  In  the  Senate  will  be  to  remove 
the  foUowing  provisions  as  the  price  of  allow- 
ing it  to  come  to  a  vote:  (a)  The  ban  on 
discrimination  in  public  accommodattoos; 
(b)  title  ni.  which  entitles  ths  JusUce  De- 
partment to  intervene  in  civil  rights  civil 
suite;  (c)  tlUe  VI,  permitting  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  funds  from  States  ivactlclng 
discrimination;  (d)  a  Federal  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission. 

3.  The  power  of  the  Senate  filibuster — can 
it  be  brc^en? 

Bear  in  mind  that  no  filibuster  on  civil 
rlghte  legislation  has  ever  been  broken  be- 
fore Its  principal  purposes  were  achieved. 
This  was  true  when  two  diluted  civil  rlghta 
bills  were  passed  during  the  second  term  of 
President  Elsenhower. 

Senator  Httbert  Hobcphszt,  the  leader  of 
the  proclvll  righto  I>emocrato  in  the  Senate, 
has  stated  that  25  Republican  votes  will  be 
needed  to  end  the  filibuster  by  cloture. 

This  is,  in  Itself,  an  accurate  but  highly 
one-sided  and  partisan  statement  of  tlie 
political  realities.  The  Democratic  taotle  Is 
to  blame  the  Republicans  for  not  Joining  In 
applying  cloture  (which  many  Senators  op- 
pose In  principle)  to  a  filibuster  which  Is  no 
part  of  Republican  doing,  a  filibuster  by 
senior  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
for  which  the  Democratic  Party  ought  to  be 
heki  responsible. 

At  this  stage  it  seems  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration Democrata  want  to  claim  full 
credit  for  a  worthy  and  worthwhile  civil 
rlghta  bill  which  can  be  enacted  only  with 
Republican  support  and  disclaim  all  blame  if 
other  Democrata  make  Ite  enactment  Im- 
possible. 

The  Republicans  feel  this  Is  a  transparent 
ploy  and  ought  not  to  fool  anybody.  If 
Mr.  HtncPHRKT  Is  right  in  his  km  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Demoeratle  Oenatora  who 
will  vote  for  cloture,  then  ttw  proqMct  of 
breaking  the  flllburter  by  cloture  U  lost  In 
advaooe. 

But  there  Is  another  way  of  surmounting 
the  filibuster  without  gravely  diluting  the 


bill.  It  is  for  the  Senate,  after  a  fair  period 
of  thorough  debate,  to  hold  day-and-night 
sessions,  34  hours  a  day  unendingly,  and 
leave  it  to  public  opinion  to  develop  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  rescue  the  bill  from  fili- 
buster for  Its  own  sake. 

This  is,  In  fact,  the  essential  philosophy 
of  those  who  earnestly  beUeve  the  filibuster 
is  desirable  In  order  that  a  substantial  mi- 
nority may  have  the  fullest  importunity  to 
develop  their  case  and  persuade  the  country 
that  they  are  right. 

I  believe  a  civU  rlghte  filibuster  will  have 
the  opposite  effect;  that  It  will  persuade  the 
country  that  the  supporters  of  the  bUl  are 
right  and  that  voter  opinion  can  make  iteelf 
sufficiently  felt  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 
But  the  Democratic  leadership  will  have  to 
have  the  stamina  to  hold  the  Senate  In  con- 
tinuous session. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  bipartisan  coali- 
tion, which  brought  the  bill  through  the 
House  Judiciary  and  Rules  Committees,  is 
now  badly  frayed.  The  main  dvU  righto 
leadership  groups  are  lined  up  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  heedless  of  the  indispensable 
work  performed  by  the  Republicans. 

The  case  for  Republican  support  of  the 
bill  Is  strong.  Men  like  Representatives 
Thomas  Cubtts,  of  Missouri,  Johk  I^ndsat, 
of  New  York,  Wilxjam  MoCulxocb.  of  Ohio, 
and  such  Republican  Senators  as  Javseb  and 
Kkatimo,  of  New  Tork,  KtrcBaL.  of  Callfor- 
fomla,  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cask,  of 
New  Jersey  de  not  see  great  dividends  in 
the  Negro  vote  for  the  Bepubttean  Party  as 
a  whole,  but  they  know  that  an  end  to  racial 
discrimination  is  right  in  itself  and  that  the 
Republican  Par^  must  reflect  the  deep  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  for  fairplay. 


It  Doe*  Seem  Stamnfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
points  up  a  question  that  demands  an 
answer:  How  did  Bobby  Baker,  protege 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  make 
"a  potful  of  money  doing  business  with 
people  who  since  have  testified  he  did 
not  actually  do  anything  for  than?" 

This  is  but  one  of  many  unanswered 
questions  in  the  strange  case  (rf  Baker, 
former  secretary  to  former  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Johnson.  We  agree  that 
the  lack  of  answers  given  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  thus  far  should  "spur 
the  ccxnmittee  to  the  deepest  possible 
inquiry." 

TTie  Daily  News  editcmal  follows: 
It  Doss  Skek  Stbahgk 

Reporters  assigned  to  t2ie  Senate  Rules 
Cocnmlttee  investigation  of  Bobby  Baker's 
affairs  asked  the  committee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor JoBDAw  of  North  CarcAlna,  how  he  figured 
Mr.  Baker  could  have  made  a  potful  of 
money  doing  bostneas  with  people  wbo  itnoe 
have  testified  he  didnt  actually  do  anything 
for  ttiem. 

"It  does  seem  a  little  strange,"  the  Senator 
replied. 

Up  to  now,  thta  deaerlptton  flte  the  whole 
story.  It  espedany  applies  to  Ur.  Baknr^ 
appearance  yesterday  before  the  RiUee 
Committee. 
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ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAM  S  C  AUCHINCLOSS 


m  THX  HOXTS  I  OP  BBPBBSKNTATIVES 

Mondoi .  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  AUCHIYCLOes.  Mr.  Speaker. 
EBt<miaD8  are  an  outstandintr  example 
of  a  people  wlo  love  liberty  and  never 
are  dlMourage^in  their  fight  to  obtain  it. 
Fwcibly  brouAt  under  the  coirtrol  of 
the  Russian  ears  in  the  ISth  century. 
they  suffered  for  about  two  hundred 
yean  under  tliis  autocracy  and  finally 
achieved  their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
thetr  national  J  ndependence  on  February 
34.  1918. 

As  a  result  c  f  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917  these  sturdy  and  stouthearted 
peoide  Uved  tappily  imder  their  own 
democratie  government,  the  Estonian 
Republic,  until  they  were  robbed  of  their 
freedom  in  Id'  0  when  the  country  was 
annexed  to  tb;  Soviet  Union  and  they 
became  enslave  d  under  the  godless  com- 
munism Ideokx  y. 

Today  is  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  t  ley  won  in  1918  and  every 
lover  of  Justice  and  freedom  in  the  wwld 
wishes  than  veil.  All  are  thrilled  by 
their  examine  rf  courage  and  fidelity  to 
those  principle  i  which  they  hold  so  dear. 
May  their  hoie  never  grow  dim,  may 
their  courage  i  ever  be  shaken,  and  may 
they  in  Clod's  good  time  achieve  their 
heart's  desire  •  od  renew  their  life  under 
a  repuUican  f ( rm  of  government. 


Chra  Scrvaats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  pennls8i(m  granted  I  Insert  into 
the  Appoidix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
by  the  able  commentator,  Mr.  Paul 
Harvey,  which  speaks  for  its^. 

Mr.  Harvey  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
citlzms  sincorely  Interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  high  (luallty  of  r^;>resaitative 
government  which  exists  at  all  levels  in 
these  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 
Oua  Uncivil  Tkxatickmt  or  Civil  Sxbvants 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Tou  and  I  would  not  think  of  treating 
the  servants  in  our  kitchen  the  way  we  treat 
our  civil  servants. 

A  buaineasman  with  money  Is  respected. 

A  paUtlclan  with  money  Is  suspected. 

In  businees,  reclix'ocity  Is  necessary,  pru- 
dent and  wise. 

In  poUtica  it's  called  "a  deal." 

You  make  a  gigantic  mistake  In  business, 
you  declare  bankrt^tcy. 

Tou  make  a  gigantic  mistake  in  politics, 
you  and  your  family  are  permanently  dis- 
9'aced. 

The  businessman  offers  a  bribe,  "that's 
businees." 

A  politician  accepts  a  bribe,  "that's  a 
crime." 

Defenders  of  this  double  standard  insist 
that  what  politicians  do  is  "public,"  what  in- 
dustry does  Is  "private."   Why? 

Does  that  defenae  really  make  sense  when 
the  consuming  public  pays  for  the  hanky- 
panky  in  industry  as  surely  as  the  taxpaying 
pubUc  pays  for  the  politician's  boondoggle? 

Another  thing:  It's  smart  for  a  "working- 
man"  to  get  more  than  he's  worth  for  work- 
ing lees  than  hel  able. 

But  the  potttlelan  is  expected  to  "sacri- 
fice," to  accept  leas  than  he's  worth,  but  be 
always  "on  duty." 

And  who  ever  heard  of  time-and-a-half 
for  a  Congressman? 

A  factory  hand  trlea  to  get  in  to  see  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  bell  get  old  wait- 
ing. 

In  politics  your  door  is  expected  to  be 
open  all  the  time,  you  are  expected  to  be 
available  to  anybody. 

That's  not  all:  In  business,  longtime  ex- 
perience is  an  asset,  an  endorsement,  a  vir- 
tue. 

In  politlca  too  long  and  you're  a  "hack." 

A  bualnessman's  careless  remark  would 
never  get  out  of  the  board  room. 

A  poUtldan'a  total  image  is  crudfled  by 
one  intemperate  titter&nce  quoted  out  of 
oontext. 

The  preea  contributes  to  this  double  stand- 
ard; let^  admit  it.  There  are  too  many  "it 
haa  been  rumored"  aocusatlona  about  poli- 
ticlana  which  get  printed  cm  the  front  page 
and  retracted,  if  at  all,  somewhere  in  the 
want  ads. 

If  you  are  in  one  busineea  and  buy  stock 
in  otheca.  you  are  dtveiaifylng." 

If  you  are  a  politician  with  outside  income. 
you  are  profiteering." 

If  you  give  a  few  hours  to  the  Oooununlty 
Pund  you  are  balled  as  a  selfless,  public- 
spirited  cttlaeii. 

A  lawmaker  sacrlflcea  predoua  montha  out 
of  hla  year  to  attend  legislative  seasions  and 
you  wonder  "wbaTa  he  getting  out  ot  Ht" 
The  Subootnmlttee  on  Labor  and  PubUo 


Welfare  recently  pubUahed  a  report  called 
"Ethical  ataadarda  tn  aovemment."  It  was 
the  judgmeot  ot  Dx9  oommlttea  th«t  ethical 
Btandarda  among  pubUo  aOolala  are  gener- 
ally higher  than  thoae  prevailing  In  ao-caUed 
private  buatneas. 

In  a  RepuUlc  we  elect  men  to  do  our  de- 
ciding for  ua. 

Theoretloally  we  elect  our  beat  men.  Actu- 
aUy  we  tend  to  elect  men  our  own  alae. 

How  Is  it  that  we  preaume  to  demand  of 
these  ordinary  creatiu-ea  auch  extraordinary 
conduct? 


Lithnaaiaa  ladepeadence  Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 


oir  Mxw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  :^>eaker.  we 
should  commemorate  the  brave  inde- 
pendmce  of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
after  defeating  Czarlst  fwces  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  and  enjoying  brief  freedom 
between  WOrld  War  I  and  n,  lost  their 
freedom  to  the  harah  forces  of  commu- 
nism. But  the  Owmmnnlst  takeover  of 
Lithuania  before  and  after  World  War 
n  did  not  destroy  ttie  spixii  of  freedom 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  The  continu- 
ation of  meetings  and  activities  by  Lithu- 
anians living  in  the  West  in-oves  that 
they  have  not  forgoMoi  their  love  of 
coimtry  and  that  hope  is  still  alive  among 
Lithuanians  for  a  time  when  their  home- 
land can  regain  its  Independence.  This 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  should  remind  Americans  of  an  age 
when  the  United  States  neglected  the 
struggles  for  freedom  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  allowed  totalitarianism  to 
grow  and  expand — a  policy  that  we  can- 
not afford  again. 

At  a  time  wh^i  various  disarmament 
and  peace  gestures  are  being  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  enslavement  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country  of  Uthuania  should  serve 
as  a  roninder  to  Americans  of  the  true 
nature  of  mmmnniww  Dedicated  to 
geographic  expansion,  communism  seeks 
to  destroy  the  weak  and  will  use  any 
method  to  accomplish  its  objectives  of 
tyranny  regardless  of  how  ruthless. 
Thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
either  executed  or  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
Soviet's  suppression  of  minority  peoples 
such  as  the  Lithuanians  clearly  indi- 
cates the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
attack  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  colo- 
nial policies  of  the  West.  By  dominating 
Eastern  Eurt^e  and  seizing  the  Baltic 
Republics,  the  Soviet  Union  is  by  far  the 
largest  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  through  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts,  support  of  exile  groups, 
and  discussion  of  Communist  colonialism 
before  the  United  Nations.  Negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  should  Include  the  status 
of  captive  nations  abroad,  and  our  goal 
should  be  a  firm  resolve  that  not  again 
will  a  small  nation  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  communism. 
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Red  Sqaeew  Play 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  KXCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  In  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
of  February  9.  1964.  entitled  "Another 
Red  Squeeze  Play  Trips  Tiptoeing  Ameri- 
cans." cogently  relates  the  many  seem- 
ingly adverse  yet  essentially  similar  Inci- 
dents which  have  recently  exposed  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Government's  current 
approach  In  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nists. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  hope  to  share  this  anal- 
ysis with  the  wider  audience  it  deserves, 
particularly  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  wIU 
find,  as  I  have  found,  that  this  state- 
ment reflects  in  large  measure  their  own 
views  with  respect  to  the  Government's 
recent  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  editorial  follows: 
ANOTHxa  Red  SQinazz  PuiT  TaAPa  Tiftoeihq 
AmaiCA 

lluit  the  U.S.  Government's  policy  of  bend- 
ing over  backward  to  seek  more  harmonloua 
relations  with  the  Kremlin  Is  merely 
strengthening  the  Communists  hand  in  In- 
tensatlonal  affairs  should  now  be  obvious 
to  all. 

Let's  consider  two  recent  incidents. 

Last  week,  an  unarmed  U.S.  Jet  trainer 
appeared  over  Communist  Bast  Germany. 
Russian  fighter  planes  downed  the  trainer 
and  aU  three  VS.  Air  Force  officers  were 
killed. 

Not  only  was  the  act  admitted,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  accused  the  United  Statee  of 
deliberately  attempting  to  aggravate  the 
situation  in  central  Europe. 

The  "imperialistic"  TJB.  Government  was 
charged  with  full  reaponslbUlty  for  the  "groas 
provocation." 

The  United  Statea  managed  a  weak  protest, 
but  the  only  satiafaction  obtained  was  return 
of  the  three  bodies. 

State  Department  spokesmen  were  quoted 
as  admitting  that  the  incident  was  serloua, 
but  hastened  to  add  that  It  waa  not  aa  pro- 
vocative from  the  standpoint  ot  Baat-Weat 
relations  as  the  Soviet  shooting  of  a  UJ3.  re- 
connaissance plane  over  the  Barents  Sea  In 
1960. 

Apparently  this  waa  to  Imply  that  the 
Soviets  arent  as  Irrespcmsible  or  aa  much 
on  the  muscle  as  they  were  8  years  ago. 
Small  comfort  for  the  dead  airmen  and  their 
families. 

Now  for  the  other  incident.  Last  Sun- 
day 36  Cuban  flahermen  were  seized  off  the 
Florida  coast,  charged  with  illegal  fishing 
in  U.S.  waters. 

Almost  Inunedlately,  the  Soviet  Union 
warned  this  ootmtry  that  the  action  could 
lead  to  dlsastrouB  oonsequencea.  Thursday, 
Soviet  puppet  Fidel  Castro  shut  off  the  wat- 
er supply  for  the  UJ3.  Naval  Base  at  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba,  in  retaliation.  The  water  will 
be  kept  off,  he  told  the  United  States,  until 
the  Cuban  fishermen  are  released.  And  he 
went  into  a  name-calling  tirade  accusing  the 
United  Statea  of  a  deUberate  act  of  hostility 
agalnat  hla  country. 

Except  for  taking  steps  to  provide  water  to 
Ouantanamo  on  an  emergency  baala  for  an 
"indefinite"  time.  Waahlngton  admittedly 
doean't  know  quite  what  to  do  about  the 
Communlata'  aqueeae  play. 

We  cant  seem  to  win  for  loelng — or  at  least 
fear  ot  losing. 


On  one  hand,  a  VS.  plana  vlolatad  Sovlat 
air  space.  Three  UB.  Uvea  ware  loat,  and  we 
were  painted  aa  a  villain  who  was  caioght  In 
the  act. 

Apparently  we  didn't  dare  preaa  the  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cuban  fishing  boats 
violated  our  territorial  water  rights.  We 
didn't  gun  down  the  fishermen,  but  put 
them  under  arreat.  So  we  are  aoeuaed  of  un- 
warranted aggreaaion  and  handed  an  ulti- 
matum. 

Apparently  we  don't  dare  prees  this  point 
either. 

In  both  incidents,  the  fear  was  expressed 
that  if  we  talked  too  tough  or  took  an 
iincompromising  stand,  the  supposedly 
smoothed  relations  between  the  United 
Statee  and  Rusaia  might  again  be  riled. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Soviets  are  count- 
ing on.  This  is  what  they  always  have 
counted  on  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to 
flex  their  muscles. 

They  are  convinced  that  weak-willed,  o(xn- 
placent  Americans  will  avoid  an  out-and-out 
showdown  at  all  costs. 

Being  a  peaceful,  freedom -loving  people, 
our  country  likes  to  believe  every  good- 
neighborly  expression  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
slichev  utters.  And  we  are  lulled  into  a  falae 
sense  of  security. 

Then  when  we  relax  and  start  concerning 
ourselves  more  with  improving  our  standard 
of  living  than  with  strengthening  our  na- 
tional defenses,  Khrushchev  deUven  another 
rabbit  punch. 

It  smarts,  but  we  take  it  without  retaliat- 
ing. After  all,  we  wouldn't  want  to  make  our 
fat  Soviet  buddy  angry. 

Why  we  are  repeatedly  surprised  by  such 
Communlat  tactics  is  the  mystery.  The  pat- 
tern has  been  the  same  ever  alnoe  we  have 
been  hooked  up  in  this  Ideological  warfare. 

What  we  seem  to  forget  la  that  the  few 
tlmea  we  have  called  the  Sovleta'  Uuff  and 
Issued  our  own  ultimatum,  they  have  backed 
off  and  complied  with  our  demanda.  Khru- 
shchev's record  shows  he  has  no  atomach  for 
puahing  the  United  Statee  to  the  limit. 

"nils  is  why  our  Government  should  quit 
putting  BO  much  faith  In  Oommunlat  peace 
agreements  and  remain  consistent  in  answer- 
ing tough  Soviet  threats  with  tough  talk  ot 
our  own.  This  is  the  only  safe  course  we  dare 
to  follow. 

Wavering  and  back  tracking  does  not  en- 
hance the  chances  of  world  peace.  It  only 
enoovirages  the  Communists  to  step  up  their 
schedxile  of  world  takeovu*. 

Only  with  a  threat  of  force  staring  Khru- 
shchev In  the  face  la  he  willing  to  listen  to 
reaaon.  We  muat  ever  have  such  a  threat 
available  and  make  everyone  aware  of  our 
wllllngnees  to  back  It  up  as  long  as  the  goal 
of  communism  remalna  luichanged. 


Anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or   WASRmOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  PEUiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uttle  is 
heard  from  Estonia  now.  but  escapees 
report  that  Russian  Communists  rule 
the  coimtry  with  a  heavy  hand.  Yet  the 
national  ideals  of  a  free  Estonia  are  car- 
ried <m  by  some  100.000  Estonians  who 
succeeded  in  e8ci4)ing  to  the  free  world. 

The  Republic  of  Estonia  was  estab- 
lished after  World  War  I  on  February  24, 
1918.  This  was  not  the  beginnlDg  of  the 
Estonian  State,  however.    This  struggle 


for  freedom  began  more  than  700  years 
ago  and  do  force  could  ever  break  the 
■stonlan's  will  for  national  self-determi- 
natltHi.  Many  wars  ravaged  their  coim- 
try and  medieval  fortresses  bear  witness 
to  the  rule  by  power  rather  than  justice. 
In  1918-20  Estonians  fought  courageous^ 
against  Soviet  Russia  and  German  forces 
and  won  their  freedom. 

The  period  from  1918  to  1940  saw  a 
free  pecq^le  give  a  new  look  to  their  coun- 
try. New  and  modem  homes,  hotels, 
public  buildings,  and  factories  were 
erected.  There  was  a  tremendous  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  small  farms 
equipped  with  up-to-date  Implements. 
Mining  and  refining  of  oil  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  an  expanding  Industry 
and  the  national  income  doubled. 

Elstonia,  though  small  In  size  was  large 
in  culture.  Educatlcm  was  the  primary 
concern  and  the  number  of  students  and 
graduates  of  the  two  universities,  com- 
pared with  total  population,  was  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe.  It  was  a  land  of 
large  historic  churches  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  culture  and  to 
the  educational  development  of  Estonia 
has  been  considerable.  "Hie  intense 
striving  for  their  national  self-expres- 
sion Is  reflected  in  their  highly  developed 
literature  and  creative  arts. 

Thiis,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short  period 
of  22  years,  1918  to  1940,  a  proud  and 
courageous  people,  after  700  years  of  for- 
eign occupation,  made  great  strides. 

But  in  1940  Estonia  was  overrun  again. 
This  time  it  was  Soviet  Russia  and  even 
though  the  Western  world  still  recognizes 
its  independence  her  people  are  now 
forced  to  live  under  Russian  Communist 
rule. 

Again  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  little  is 
heard  from  Estonia  now,  yet  the  national 
ideals  of  a  free  Estonia  are  carried  on  by 
some  100,000  Estonians  who  succeeded  In 
escaping  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  these  courage- 
ous people  in  commemoration  of  Eston- 
ian Independence  Day. 


The  Beantifnl  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  Insert  in  the  Appen- 
dix an  editorial  from  the  February  14, 
1964,  issue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
concerning  the  courageous  act  of  Emer- 
son Player,  the  UJS.  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer stationed  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Ghana: 

Tkz  Baannrci.    Amaiciw 

A.  Bmeraon  Player  U  a  acholarly,  81 -year- 
old  Negro  with  the  build  of  a  football  player. 

A  native  of  Denver,  he  worked  hla  way 
through  the  Unlveraity  of  Colorado  In  Boul- 
der. He  holds  a  master's  degree  In  poUtloal 
adence  and  haa  studied  abroad.  He  q>eaka 
fluent  Spanish,  German,  and  French. 

While  In  Boulder,  he  took  part  in  dem- 
onstratlons  supporting  Southern  alt-ins  and 
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Te«  tbe  WnoOk  move,  ttl  aom  wkMy  oon- 
ceded.  probably  alao  baatana  tbe  ultimate 
day.  tbough  nobody  la  aura  by  bow  muob. 
«ba«  tba  UA  poaltfcm  artamenUy  against 
Mating  the  Falptag  Oorerament  and  atal- 
wartly  In  aupport  «f  retaining  tbe  Natlonala 
aa  Oblna'a  U  Jl.  repreaentaUvee — wUl  be  ovtr- 
run.  "Tbe  towid  waa  bantming  In  our 
favor."  aays  one  U.S.  authority.  "Noiw  we 
have  to  face  tbe  prospect  that  It  will  swing 
the  other  way." 

BaXAKINO  SOME  OV  THX  ICX 

Adda  a  bl^  XTJT.  official,  whose  aaseflsment 
la  leaa  likely  to  be  Impaired  by  partiality: 
"It  would  be  unreeilatlc  not  to  believe  that 
a  move  by  a  country  like  Prance  haa  no^ 
changed  the  situation.  To  at  least  aome  ex- 
tent. It's  bound  to  break  some  ol  the  Ice." 

The  net  effect  la  that  the  supercharged 
Red  Chinese  question  la  unlikely  to  explode 
upon  the  U.S.  election  acene,  with  repercus- 
siona  that  could  be  shattering  to  the  Demo- 
crate  and  richly  rewarding  to  Republicans. 
But  Mr.  Joiinaon'a  diplomatic  operatives, 
while  welcoming  any  respite  from  an  early 
showdown,  are  F>*®rlng  anxiously  beyond 
election  day  and  very  quietly  pondering  the 
possibility  of  major  change  In  this  country's 
China  policy. 

Their  reasoning  runa  like  thla:  8o  long  aa 
the  UJT.  aeema  unlikely  to  vote  Red  China 
in.  the  United  States  can  afford  to  stand 
pat  with  Ita  argiunent  that  Peiplng  la  not 
nearly  peace  loving  enough  to  qualify  for 
n.N.  membership.  But  this  line  leada  tbe 
United  States  into  a  dilemma.  If  you  assume, 
as  most  experts  now  do,  that  eventually  the 
UJ?.  la  going  to  vote  Red  China  In,  peace 
loving  or  not. 

Aa  that  day  approaches,  the  diplomats 
reason,  either  Washington  must  retreat 
agalnat  powerful  presure  from  Americana 
mindful  of  blantant  Peiplng  aggression  in 
Korea,  Tibet,  India,  and  covert  troublemak- 
ing  in  South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  around 
the  globe,  or  It  must  risk  resounding  defeat 
in  the  nJ7.  and  heavy  loes  of  prestige.  In 
tbe  process,  they  figure,  American  popular 
support  for  the  UJ?.  would  be  sure  to  sour, 
wltb  crippling  Impact  on  nJ3.  Influence  in 
the  world  group.  If  that* a  Indeed  the  long- 
range  outlook,  many  diplomats  are  begin- 
ning to  argue,  perhaps  the  United  States 
should  begin  preparing  now  for  strategic 
withdrawal  to  safer  ground. 

Thla  laat  conclusion.  It  must  quickly  be 
said,  is  a  Icmg  way  from  being  official  policy, 
and  may  never  be.  Par  one  thing,  few 
policymakers  are  yet  prepared  to  state  Just 
what  new  stance  the  United  States  could 
take,  barring  some  easing  of  Red  China's  ag- 
gressive attitudes.  But  the  prospect  remains 
that  UJI.  preasures,  abetted  by  General 
de  Gaulle,  may  c^>erate  to  knock  the  United 
States  off  its  stout  "one  (Nationalist)  China" 
stand.  And  a  look  at  tbe  short-  and  long- 
term  outlook  for  the  "Chinese  representa- 
tion" question  In  the  world  body  gives  at 
least  some  glimmering  of  how  ttUs  might 
happen,  what  defenses  the  United  States  has 
against  it,  and  how  these  defenses  could 
erode. 

aXMODELXNO  THZ  HAIX 

Normally,  the  next  occasion  for  debaUng 
the  China  Issue  would  be  next  fall's  General 
Assembly  session,  which  would  ordinarily 
open  In  September.  But  there  are  important 
factors  working  toward  delay;  the  Assembly 
ban  la  now  being  remodeled  to  provide  more 
■pace  for  tbe  UJV.-s  fast-growing 
~  ~  >.  In  tbreory.  this  work  might  be 
llnlahed  before  tbe  U,S.  election,  but  Ameri- 
can nfllRiala  are  counting  on  at  least  the 
usual  delays  In  sucb  projects  to  throw  the 
Assembly  c^wnlng  Into  mid-November. 

This  sttn  leavee  doeens  of  different  ways 
that  tbe  Cblneae  qoeetlon  could  come  up. 
Ttebnieany  tba  rl|^t  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
•nvoya  to  repreaent  Oblna  can  be  challenged 


at  any  time  in  tbe  11-natlon  .Security  Coim- 
cll,  which  meets  around  tba  year  and  In- 
cludea  China  aa  one  o<  tta  8  permanent 
member*  (tba  oCban  are  tbe  United  States, 
Britain.  Prance,  and  Buaala);  or  tbe  Issue 
can  be  raised  In  sessloni  of  UJf.  affiliates 
sucb  as  tba  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion or  the  World  Health  Organization;  or 
it  could  arise  out  of  an  emergency  General 
Assembly  meeting  called  to  cope  wltb  a  crisis 
In  Panama.  Cyprua.  tbe  Congo,  or  wherever. 

But  V2i.  diplomats  daubt  any  of  this  will 
happen.  An  emergency  Oeneral  Assembly 
session,  experta  note,  would  not  Just  threaten 
raising  the  China  question  but  also  pose  an 
even  more  ezploalve  Issue:  Rtiaala's  arrear- 
ages on  payments  for  special  peacekeeping 
missions  In  the  Congo  and  tisewbere.  which 
the  United  Stataa  is  prepared  to  dte  aa 
grounds  for  depriving  Buaala  of  Ita  Aasambly 
vote.  The  feeling  of  large  and  little  partici- 
pants in  the  oontroversy  la  that  It  ought  not 
to  be  raised  in  an  emergency  Aaeembly  ses- 
sion, especially  with  a  UJ3.  election  In  the 
offlng. 

Sudden  posing  of  the  Russian  financial 
Issue,  many  delegatee  believe,  wotikl  risk 
heating  cold  war  tensions;  by  November,  It'a 
hoped,  aome  eompromlae  settlement  may  be 
worked  out. 

Raising  the  China  Issue  aa  a  "credentials 
question"  in  the  Sec\irlty  OouncU  or  a  UJf. 
affiliate  strlkea  most  onlookers  as  unlikely 
on  other  grounds.  Por  one  thing,  It'a  not 
clear  what  country  would  letul  the  move. 
Only  Red  China's  puppet,  Albania,  aeema  to 
feel  paaslonately  on  the  subject,  and  Its 
weight  is  slight.  "Wltb  moat  people,  here, 
there's  no  great,  poaltive  yearning  to  have 
the  Red  Chlneee  In."  says  one  Western 
diplomat,  adding:  "It's  much  more  a  sense 
that  somehow  it  isn't  right  for  700  million 
people  not  to  be  repreeented  In  an  outfit 
that  pretends  to  be  a  world  body  and  that 
without  Red  China  In  on  thlnga  there's  no 
hope  of  really  working  out  agreements  on 
disarmament  and  peace." 

Attempting  to  settle  the  matter  on  tech- 
nical "credentials"  Issues.  If  a  alao  felt,  would 
somehow  demean  tbe  VJH.'a  dignity,  which 
matters  mightily  to  many  smaller  members. 

Add  to  all  thla  a  coDSclouaneas  that  raising 
tough  XJH.  questltms  In  tbe  beat  of  a  U.S. 
election  campaign  would  embarrass  and  ir- 
ritate tbe  United  States,  which  Is  the  «rganl- 
aation's  chief  flnannial  prop,  and  tbe  result 
ia  almost  a  quiet  agreement  not  to  poee  the 
China  question  until  after  tbe  UJ3.  balloting. 

What  wUl  happen  then? 

The  answer^epends  on  how  tbe  question 
comes  up;  It's  never  yet  arisen  strictly  on 
the  Issue  of  wbetber  Bed  Cblna  abouM  be  a 
member.  From  1968  to  IMO,  tbe  question 
was  whether  tbe  subject  should  even  be  dis- 
cussed: by  steadily  decreasing  majorities,  the 
Assembly  agreed  not  to  bring  it  up.  In  1960 
the  United  States  swltohed  strategy,  agreeing 
the  subject  was  discussable,  but  arguing  that 
It  was  an  important  question  under  the  UH. 
rules,  and  that  Red  China's  admission  there- 
fore required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  nations 
present  and  voting  "yes"  ot  "no";  this  was 
approved  by  a  61-to-34  vote. 

MOST  OPPOSE  rOBMOSA  OUSTEB 

Even  after  that,  the  voting  has  been  not 
on  whether  Red  China  should  be  lillowed  in, 
but  on  whether  Peiplng  ahould  supplant 
Chiang's  Pormosa,  which  would  thus  be 
kicked  out.  Three  times  resolutlona  advanc- 
ing thla  proposition  have  been  rejected,  by 
widening  margins.  But  even  this  doesn't 
really  explain  UJT.  sentiment;  the  best  guess 
of  aeaaoned  onlookers  here  is  that  a  comfort- 
able majority  does  favor  Red  China's  mem- 
bership, but  not  at  the  Chinese  Nationallata' 
expenae.  Ousting  a  club  member  aets  a  dis- 
agreeable precedent,  many  nations  believe. 

The  best  guess  la  that  next  year  this  inner 
contradictlim  will  continue  and  tbe  voting 
wont  be  greatly  changed.     Ptench  offlciala 
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have  been  spreading  tbe  word  Uiat  tbey  win 
merely  ablft  from  offK^ng  Bad  rrbtnsaa 
memberablp  to  abatenttoo.  Bat  UjB.  diplo- 
mats are  dDsptleal:  tbey  Insist  tbat  ~ 
preatlga  will  can  for  supporting  tba  u^ 

ment  It  has  reoognlsed  and  tbat  Ptenidi « 

sure   will    be   turned   on   Ptanoe'k   fonner 
African  colonies  to  back  Peiplng,  too. 

Bven  so,  tbe  guessing  U  tbat  this  preasuze 
would  switch  only  a  handful  of  votes,  wen 
short  of  tbe  two-thirds  majority  needed. 
Prance's  Impact  might  have  been  greater. 
Ironically,  If  lU  switch  had  been  lew  ex- 
treme— If  It  had  straddled  the  Issue  by  main- 
taining relations  with  both  Chinas  and  thus 
achieving  at  least  tbe  semblance  of  a  two- 
Chinas  poUcy.  In  time,  tbls  might  have 
paved  tbe  way  for  broader  application  of 
the  tw-Chlnas  approach  to  tbe  UJ».  stale- 
mate and  hastened  the  day  when  Red  China 
mlg^ht  be  ushered  In  without  forcing  Na- 
tionalist Chlzu  out. 

Sucb  an  approach  stiU  strikes  most  ex- 
perts aa  tbe  only  logical  way  out  of  the 
present  deadlock;  massive  vote  switches 
would  be  needed  to  provide  tbe  two-thirds 
majority  needed  to  simply  switch  Cblnas. 
But  the  UJB.  defenses  could  crumble  In  other 
ways:  Tbe  voting  may  bring  at  least  a  simple 
majority  In  favor  of  supplanting  Nationalist 
Chinese  with  Communists;  tbe  payebologleal 
Impact  of  thla  might  make  it  awkward  for 
tbe  United  States  to  remain  Indefinitely  In 
tbe  minority.  Or  It  ml^t  encourage  tbe 
majority  to  revene  the  two-thirds  requ^e- 
ments  voto,  even  tbotigh  by  tradition  sucb 
votes  become  a  permanent  part  of  UlT,  pro- 
oedurea. 

If  tbe  U.S.  diplomats  are  correct,  none 
of  this  la  likely  to  happen  before  November^ 
electton.  Tbat  prospect  may  be  comforting 
to  Democratic  politicians,  but  the  diplomats 
are  a  good  deal  less  relaxed. 
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The  Baker  Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRESENTATIV2S 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  fol- 
lowing article.  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Star,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  other  newq>i4>ers, 
warns  that  the  Investigation  of  Bobby 
Baker,  protege  of  President  London  B. 
Johnson,  must  not  be  swept  under  the 
rug. 

Mr.  Wilson's  timely  column  follows: 
The  Pdbuc  akd  the  Bakeb  Atwur — ^A  Norx 
or  Ctwicai.  RxAcnoM  Is  PotrifD  That  Could 

HaEIC  ADimtXSTBATIOir 

(By  Rlobard  Wllaon) 
President  Jobnson's  administration  haa  bad 
such  a  fine  beginning  In  general  tbat  he 
may  not  have  correctly  nnnfuBna  tbe  Intru- 
sion of  a  note  of  cynicism  In  the  public  re- 
action. 

It  aAiould  be  warning  enough  to  Mr.  John- 
son tbat  something  has  gone  wrong  when 
newm>apers  of  estabUsbed  Integrity  and  re- 
sponalbUlty  devote  so  mu<dx  apace  In  tbe 
news  columns  and  on  the  editorial  pages  to 
Ur.  Jobnson's  reUtlonshlp  to  Robert  Baker. 

Tbls  attention  Is  not  Inspired  by  any  dealra 
to  embarrass  Ifr.  Johnson  poUtlcaUy  or  other- 
wise. It  Is  due  to  tbe  posslbtuty  tbat  i^at 
la  seen  In  tbe  Baker  caae  Is  only  the  tip  of 
tbe  Iceberg. 


Ifr.  Baker  wm  Senator  Jcaamamt  ttrntan- 
•nt  In  tba  pottttoal  cpanttoiM  of  tli«  Dano- 
cnrtle  majort^  of  tba  XJA.  fTmatn  Ur. 
Bakers  flnancilal,  bualneaa  and  aoelal  open^ 
tlooa  wblle  In  tlHs  unique  raMtatalilp  wttli 
Mr.  tdbnmm.  are  Itadnattng  tn  tbauatives. 
Ibe  gift  of  a  stereo  set  to  Mr.  Jbbnson  adds 
tbe  UtUe  fllUp  tliat  fixes  pdbUe  attention. 
But  neither  la  more  tlian  a  gHnunerlng  at 
what  tbe  Baker  oaae  to  aU  about. 

Nobody  In  oOelal  life  wldiee  to  talk  about 
tbls,  leas*  of  aU  the  President,  and  hardly 
much  more  bis  fHendly  snitagoolst,  tbe  Re- 
pubUoan    leader    of    tbe    Senate.    Bvekxtt 

DiEXBEM. 

The  iceberg  below  the  surtaoe  to  a  nigged 
affair.  It  oontalna  what  might  be  called  the 
secrets  of  Congress,  Including  the  more  mate- 
rlaltotlc  reeaona  brtiind  the  aotlona  of  Oon- 
greesmen. 

This  to  the  forbidden  territory  of  prlvUege 
and  prerogative,  of  cash  for  campaigning,  of 
Uttle  dinners  with  constituents  who  have 
muob  to  gain  or  lose  In  governmental  action, 
of  huge  defense  oontraot  awarda  tinged  by 
favoritism,  of  rewards  promised  for  favorable 
or  unfavorable  votes,  of  influence  need  with 
regulatory  agencies. 

Thto  to  the  shadowland  where  armtwtot- 
Ing  and  presstire  have  become  poUabed  tech- 
niques, where  special  and  Inexplicable  rela- 
tionships persist  between  Ccmgressmen  and 
lobbyists — ^the  area.  In  abort,  where  tbe  pub- 
lic Interest  becomes  entangled  wltb  tbe  pri- 
vate Interest. 

For  many  months  tbe  curiosity  about  thto 
shadowland  waa  largely  confined  to  Waab- 
Ington.  Mr.  Baker,  hlmaelf,  was  unknown 
In  the  country  aa  a  whole.  Prealdent  John- 
eon's  name  bad  not  been  mentioned  pub- 
licly. It  locked  as  If  tbe  Baker  probe  might 
blow  over  or  remain  of  mere  Intramural  In- 
terest in  the  Capital.  But  there  are  Increas- 
ing signs  tbat  tbe  Baker  probe  to  arousing 
puaaled  Interest  and  concern  throughout  tbe 
country.  The  Johnson  administration  has 
been  slow  to  sense  thto;  or.  If  not  slow  then 
determined  to  let  the  sensation  wear  Itself 
out. 

Thto  has  given  the  President's  opposition 
the  opening  it  wanted.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  antl-Johzison  broadaldea  have  been  ordered 
by  Republican  Congressmen.  Tbey  show 
President  Johnson  wltb  bto  arm  around 
Bobby  Baker  and  surrounding  thto  picture 
are  scores  of  headllnee  on  tbe  various  sensa- 
tions in  the  Baker  caae.  Mr.  Johnson  to  be- 
ing reminded  of  the  declaration  of  ethical 
conduct  he  sponsored  in  tbe  Senate  and  of 
Prealdent  Kennedy'a  Injunctions  against 
Federal  employees  accepting  gtfta. 

The  atmosphere  In  Washington  to  growlng- 
ly  censorloiu  as  tbe  President  cute  off  ques- 
tioning on  tbe  Baker  case.  A  kay  wltnees 
flnda  bto  Integrity  Impugned  by  ngifjfii  docu- 
ments dug  out  by  or  handed  out  to  a  widely 
read  columnist.  In  some  qtiarten  tiiia  i^t- 
tack  on  the  witness  to  seen  as  fair  warning 
that  Johnson  detracton  must  be  prepared 
to  be  sorely  pimlshed,  and  their  past  bad 
better  be  lily  white.  More  and  more  taifc 
to  heard  here  that  those  who  do  not  faU  In 
line  win  suffer.  It  to  put  to  Congressmen 
bluntly:  "Are  jrou  a  Johnson  man  or  not?" 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  need  to  permit  the 
fiutber  contamlnaUon  of  the  atmosphere  In 
Washington  by  talk  of  thto  kind.  Those  who 
saw  what  happened  In  the  Truman  admlnto- 
tratlon  could  remind  him  that  a  Prealdent 
who  stood  mute  amidst  scandal  narrowly 
avoided  being  defeated  and  won  election  with 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  total  vote.  It 
to  said  there  to  not  enough  time  before  elec- 
tion for  the  cynlclam  In  Waahlngton  to 
apread  to  the  country.  Thto  may  be  so,  but 
it  to  atill  no  reason  why  the  President  should 
not  reaaaert  now  the  ethical  prlnclplea  he 
waa  so  willing  to  pronounce  when  tbe  Re- 
publicans were  In  power. 


What  Really  HappeM^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALZIOXMIA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24, 1994 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "What 
Really  Happened"  on  January  9,  1964, 
and  subsequent  to  that  date  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  is  of  prime  Interest  and 
importance  to  each  of  us  and  to  our 
country. 

An  article  bearing  this  tlUe.  described 
as  a  factual  summary  of  the  events  of 
Thursday,  January  9,  gives  some  supple- 
mental information  prepared  and  writ- 
ten by  an  experienced  professional  news- 
paperman and  was  printed  In  the  Spill- 
way as  a  service  to  its  readers.  It  Is  not 
an  official  report  of  either  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  or  the  TJB.  Qov&m- 
ment.    However,  It  is  wortby  of  note. 

The  summary  of  events  foUows: 
What  Reallt  HAPPXirxD 

Thto  to  a  factual  siunmary  of  tbe  evento  of 
Thursday,  January  9,  plus  some  supplemen- 
tal information,  prepared  and  written  by  an 
exp«-lenced  professional  newspa^Mrman,  and 
printed  In  the  SplUway  as  a  aervloe  to  Ite 
readera.  It  to  not  an  official  r^xirt  of  either 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  or  of  tbe  UJS. 
Government. 

At  about  4:40  pm.  on  January  8  an  esti- 
mated 200  Panamanian  high  school  students, 
boys  and  glrto.  from  the  Institute  Naclonal  In 
Panama  City  entered  the  Canal  Zone  and 
proceeded  up  Gorgas  Road  carrying  smaU 
Panamanian  flags,  the  Panama  National  In- 
stitute Student  Federation  banner  and  the 
achool  flag.  They  alao  carried  several  pro- 
vocative algna  auch  aa  "Panama  la  Sovereign 
In  tbe  Canal  Zone."  They  proceeded  In  a 
peaceful  manner  to  tbe  Canal  Zone  Gover- 
nor's residence,  where  tbey  paused  and  "^ng 
the  Panamanian  national  anthem  and  then 
went  to  the  Panama  Canal  Administration 
Building,  down  the  stain  and  past  tbe 
Goetbato  Memorial  to  an  area  one  block  from 
the  Balboa  High  School,  aboutlng  "Yankee 
Go  Home"  and  similar  alogana.  Here  tbey 
were  halted  by  a  sqxud  of  10  Canal  Zone 
police  offlcera  who  haid  Instructlans  from  the 
Acting  Governor,  Col.  David  8.  Parker,  to  stop 
the  students  at  thto  point.  The  Canal  Zone 
police  were  instructed  to  \iae  no  violence,  but 
to  halt  the  atudenta,  so  aa  to  avoid  an  Inci- 
dent. 

(Governor  Fleming  had  left  the  isthmus 
via  Tocumen  by  air  on  January  9,  1964,  at  6 
pm.  en  route  to  Washington  for  an  official 
appointment  with  Thomas  Mann,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affaln. 
and  Stephen  AUes,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  On  arrival  in  Miami,  he  was  InfcMmed 
by  Balboa  Heighte  of  the  situation  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama.  After  consultatlcm 
with  Washington,  Governor  Fleming  re- 
turned to  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  first  avaU- 
able  flight  to  Panama.  He  arrived  at  Tocu- 
men about  3:20  a.m.,  January  10,  1904,  and 
reached  the  Canal  Zone  shortly  thereafter.) 

The  leaden  of  the  Panama  student  group 
Informed  Capt.  Gaddto  WaU,  District  PoUce 
Commander.  Balboa,  that  they  wlabed  to 
go  to  the  Balboa  High  School  flagpole  for 
die  purpoee  of  raising  the  Panama  National 
Institute  flag  (a  Panama  flag  with  the  achool 
emblem  and  name  in  the  flag'a  center)  on 
the  pole  beside  the  U.S.  flag,  which  was  flying 
at  the  time,  and  to  sing  their  national  an- 
them.   After   some    discussion   among   and 
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TbB  group  pro- 
Boad.  and  an  route 
ndowpaasa  of  glass 
wlngof  ttis  Panama 
BuUdlng.  Twenty 
a  sign  waa  torn  off 
tha  poia  ta  firanft  of  tha  Oorgaa  Laboratcry 
Building,  aad  appmalmataly  40  touTsrs  were 
tarokaa  la  tba  Panaatia  Oanal  Traasuiw's 
Office.  All  the  treahoarts  along  the  road  were 
overturned.  Many  automobiles  were  stoned 
and  oar  windows  were  broken. 

The  Caaal  Zone  police  refrained  from  mak- 
ing any  amats  ot  the  studenU  in  order  to 
get  the  group  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

While   this   Panama    student   group    was 

'  en  route  to  Fourth  of  July  Avenue,  the  Canal 

Zone  poUoe  contacted  the  Panama  National 

Ousrd  headquarters,  and  Informed  them  of 

the  situation. 

From  6:4g  unUl  about  7:15  pjn..  the 
Panama  students  milled  around  on  Fourth  of 
July  Avenue,  opposite  the  Panama  National 
Institute,  and  large  crowds  started  forming 
and  inereaaed  rapidly. 

By  7:M  pja..  the  Panama  mob,  now  grown 
to  an  estimated  a.0OO.  moved  north  on  Fo\urth 
of  July  Avenue  and  Kennedy  Avenue  to  a 
point  between  the  TlvoU  Oueet  House  and 
Shaler  Triangle.  Many  of  the  demonstrators 
attan^ted  to  cUmb  the  fence  between  Ken- 
nedy Avenna  and  the  TlvoU  Oueet  Hoqee. 
A  Caaal  Zone  police  detaU  at  that  location 
repelled  them  by  laying  a  screen  of  tear  gas 
along  the  fence.  Three  automobilee  wo-e 
turned  over  and  burned  by  the  demonstrators 
in  thalr  march  from  the  Panama  National 
Institute. 

Only  19  Canal  Zone  police  were  on  duty 
on  the  whole  Padfle  aide  when  the  Panama- 
nian studenta  entered  the  Canal  Zone.  By 
7:80  pjBi.  practically  the  entire  Canal  Zone 
police  force,  totaling  about  8S  men.  was 
deployed  along  tha  Canal  Zone  border  and 
by  7:M  poa.  it  waa  apparent  the  police  could 
not  hold  the  crowds.  The  police  were  author- 
laed  to  uae  tear  gas.  and  firearms  If  neces- 
sary to  protect  life. 

At  about  8  paL.  the  Panama  mob  across 
from  tha  TlvoU  Guest  House  started  to  move 
along  Pnaldmt  Kennedy  Avenue,  heading  fcr 
the  Ancon  Railroad  Station  and  the  freight 
house.  Two  Canal  Zone  poUce  sergeants  and 
8  Canal  Zona  policemen  on  duty  in  this 
vldnlty  feU  back  from  the  intersection  of 
Franglpanl  Street  and  Booeevelt  Avenue  be- 
fore the  onalanght  of  at  least  3.000.  They 
took  up  poeltlon  between  the  Panama  Canal 
Hanttetton  Office  and  the  civilian  homee  on 
Franglpani  Street. 

Tha  mob  ul^eet  and  burned  an  unoccupied 
automobile  at  tha  izataraeotion  of  Booeevelt 
Avenue  and  Franglpanl  Street  and  some  of 
tha  Canal  Zone  poUoe  advanced  and  threw  aU 
tha  tear  gas  they  had.  The  mob  was  stopped 
temporarily  at  this  point  from  advancing 
further  into  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  homes 
ware  saved  from  being  overrun. 

About  a  or  8  nUautee  later,  part  of  the  mob 
started  to  bum  and  sack  the  Ancon  freight 
house.  Railroad  pnssenger  cars  were  set  on 
fire  and  windows  in  the  passenger  railroad 
cars  ware  broken.  Other  elements  of  the  mob 
started  breaking  windows  as  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  Aiuxm  Laundry  across  the  street 
from  the  railroad  station.  Several  hundred 
of  the  mob  started  toward  the  Ancon  Little 
Theater,  where  a  rehearsal  was  in  progress, 
and  toward  the  Ancon  housing  area.  One 
policeman  with  a  shotgun  and  three  other 
poUcemen  were  sent  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty in  that  area. 

As  the  mob  headed  for  the  reeldentlal  area 
on  MsnasnlTlo  Street  \n  Ancon.  the  police 
were  authcrtaed  to  opta  fire  with  shotguns 
aad  revolvera.  shooting  over  the  heads  of  the 
mob  aad  on  the  ground  in  front  ot  them. 

This  action,  at  8:30  pjn.  as  nearly  ss  can 
be  determined,  was  necessary  to  save  lives. 
It  was  the  first  actual  firing  by  Canal  Zone 


police,  although  by  that  time  eeven  Canal 
Zona  poUcemen  at  that  location  had  been 
Injured  la  tha  hall  of  atones  and  flying 
objects  directed  ■g^'^-t  them. 

For  the  next  10  minutea,  the  Bx>b  surged 
back  and  forth  and  made  eeveral  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  Itanglpanl  Street  reeldentlal 
area,  but  ware  turned  back  by  tear  gas  and 
shots  fired  over  their  heads.  SmaU  arms  fire 
was  heard  coming  from  Panama  during  this 
time.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
Shaler  bus  terminal. 

The  Canal  Zone  police  received  niuMrous 
reports  that  Molotov  ^w****!!  were  being 
thrown  against  the  VS.  District  Courthouse 
in  Anoon.  A  wire  fence  within  the  sone  was 
torn  down  In  front  of  the  n.S.  district  court 
and  along  Fourth  of  JUly  Avenue. 

Acting  Oanal  Zone  Ooveraor  David  S.  Par- 
ker made  a  personal  InqMctlon  of  the  Canal 
2Sone-Panama  border  in  tha  vldalty  of  the 
TlvoU  Ouest  House  shortly  bafors  8  pjn. 
His  car  was  stoned  tarlce  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  TlvoU  Oueet  Houee.  By  that  time  a 
crowd  estimated  between  6.000  and  0,000  was 
gathering  along  Fourth  of  July  Avenue. 
Molotov  cocktails  were  being  thrown  against 
buildings  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  niwiber 
of  cars  had  been  eet  on  fire.  The  Oanal  Zone 
police  were  having  difficulty  in  holding  back 
the  crowds  which  had  penetrated  several 
hundred  yards  into  tha  Osaal  Zone  and  it 
was  apparent  that  life  and  property  were  in 
serious  Jeopardy. 

At  7:M  pjB..  Acting  Oovemor  Parker  re- 
ported to  Oen.  Andrew  P.  OVeara.  comman- 
der In  chief,  VS.  Southern  Command,  that 
he  was  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order  in 
the  Canal  Zona  with  only  the  police  and 
other  civilian  autfaorltlss.  Acting  Oovemor 
Parker  requeeted  General  CMeara  to  assume 
command  of  the  Cazwl  Zona. 

Within  40  minutes  from  the  time  the  first 
shots  were  fired  by  the  Canal  Zone  police, 
VS.  Army  peraonnel  arrived  at  Portobello 
Street  in  Ancon.  Complete  Army  control  in 
that  area  was  assumed  about  ao  minutes 
later  after  Brig.  Gen.  G.  L.  Malny,  Jr.,  Direc- 
tor J-S,  Plans  and  Operations,  VS.  Southern 
Command,  had  onmpieted  an  asaeesment  of 
the  situation.  He  directed  that  no  further 
firing  be  done  unices  an  attack  was  made,  as 
the  Army  was  ready  to  move  Into  that  poel- 
tlon and  take  over.  Sporadic  smaU  arms  fire 
was  heard  coming  from  Panama  City. 

A  smaU  group  of  poUeeaMB.  cent  to  the 
Ancon  freight  house  after  tha  Army  arrived, 
dispersed  a  mob  armed  with  Molotov  cock- 
tails, which  were  being  thrown  at  tha  freight 
house.  A  Oanal  Zona  fire  rig  arrived  in  time 
to  put  out  the  fire  a*  the  ftetght  house, 
caused  by  the  fire  bombs. 

A  Molotov  cocktail  waa  thrown  through 
the  windshield  of  an  automobUe  that  came 
out  of  Panama  Into  the  Canal  Zone  at  Fran- 
glpanl Street,  Ancon.  The  car  burst  into 
flames,  birt  the  two  passengers  escaped. 

At  9 :  15  pjn..  upward  of  1.000  Panama  dem- 
onstrators proceeded  from  the  Canal  Zone- 
Panama  limits  into  the  Canal  Zone  toward 
Balboa  on  Balboa  Road.  They  were  stopped 
InltlaUy  by  an  eight-man  detail  of  police- 
men. The  mob  threw  stones  at  the  police  and 
gunshots  were  heard.  The  Oanal  Zone  police 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  mob  and  onto  the 
roadway  In  front  of  them  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  them.  The  demonstration  continued 
and  was  stUl  In  progress  when  the  Caxud  Zone 
police  detaU  (Which  had  been  inereaaed  to 
30  men)  was  reUered  by  a  UjB.  Army  platoon 
about  10:30  pjn.,  after  the  mob  had  pene- 
trated about  400  yards  into  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  large  crowd  on  Fourth  of  July  Avenue 
in  the  area  of  the  H  Street  intersection  in 
Panama  City  oonunenced  "'""'"g  aeroes 
Fourth  of  July  Avanne  at  about  8:88  pan., 
throwing  stonaa  at  tha  home  of  UJB.  District 
Court  Judge  Guthrie  F.  Crowe.  The  stones 
broke  through  the  screens  and  entarsd  the 
house  and  were  followed  by  three  Molotov 
cocktails.    One  fire  bomb  landed  underneath 
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the  bouae,  agalnat  the  wooden  latticework. 
f"'H**^  landed  on  the  front  porch,  aad  tha 
third,  tqistalra  laalde  tha  house.  Deeptta  tha 
continuous  hall  of  Kicks  thrown  by  tha  moh^ 
Judge  Ckowe  and  Canal  Sone  poUoe  per- 
sonnel at  the  scene  succeeded  In  throwing 
the  Molotov  cocktails  out  of  the  house  and 
extinguished  one  burning  underneath  the 
house. 

Bbortly  afterward,  several  more  Molotov 
oocktaUs  were  thrown  and  landed  about  in 
the  same  places  as  the  first.  Tlie  haU  of 
rocks  now  was  so  thick  it  was  extremely 
dangerous  to  go  anywhere  near  the  fire. 
Canal  Zone  firefighters  appeared  on  the 
scene,  but  were  unable  to  approach  the  house 
due  to  the  continuotis  shower  of  rocks.  A 
small  Canal  Zone  poUce  detaU,  reinforced 
by  a  squad  of  policemen  who  fired  a  number 
of  shots  into  the  air  and  Into  the  ground, 
dispersed  the  rioters,  who  took  cover  in 
buUdli^CS  across  Fourth  of  July  Avenue  and 
dovm  "H"  Street  In  PanaaM  City.  Canal 
Zone  Fire  Division  personnel  went  into  action 
and  extiaguisbed  the  blaae  at  Judge  Crowe's 
home,  where  only  minor  damage  was  done. 

The  rlotors  reappeared  at  9:56  pjn.  and 
demonstrated  for  about  a  hours.  They 
burned  automobUes  they  brought  out  of 
Panama,  as  wen  as  cars  that  had  been  parked 
on  the  side  of  the  road  and  In  garages  of  tha 
{^>artment  houses  in  the  vicinity.  AU  theee 
cars  were  pushed  onto  Fourth  of  JUly  Avenue 
after  they  had  been  set  on  Are. 

Sporadic  shots  were  heard,  apparently  com- 
ing from  buildings  in  Panama  City  near  the 
Canal  Zone  border.  From  ia:48  ajn.  to  S 
ajn.,  January  10,  the  Canal  Zone  pbUce  fur- 
nished support  to  the  mUltary.  After  8  ajn.. 
ae  Oanal  Zona  poUce  were  removed  from 
e  border  and  resumed  aonal  police  patrola. 
At  no  tlBM  during  the  above  eventa  did 
Canal  Zone  poUce  enter  the  Bepublio  of 
Panama. 

During  the  period  of  attempting  to  control 
the  Panama  mob  at  various  looationa.  many 
Canal  Zone  police  officers  received  injurtea. 
but  none  were  serious. 

The  Atlantic  side  of  tha  isthmus  was  fairly 
quiet  untU  0:06  pjn..  Thursday.  January  9. 
When  information  was  received  by  tha  Cris- 
tobal District  Oanal  Zone  poUca  that  rioting 
had  btoken  out  tn  the  Balboa  District.  avaU- 
able  peraonnel  were  oaUed  out  and  placed  at 
strategic  points  along  the  boundary. 

At  9:06  pjn.,  infcrmatloB  waa  received 
that  about  ao  Panamanians  were  proceeding 
toward  the  Osaal  Zone-Panama  border  at 
Colon,  carrying  a  Panamanian  flag  and 
shouting  anti-United  Stotes  insults.  In  Uttte 
more  than  16  mfitutes,  the  group  grew  to 
about  1.600  men.  women,  and  children.  Tliey 
marched  down  Booeevelt  Avenue  to  the 
Cristobal  Adminlstratlan  Building,  where, 
during  the  day.  the  Panama  flag  fllee  along- 
side the  U.S.  flag  on  dual  flagrtaflk  Soma 
of  the  mob  went  to  the  eaoond  floor  of  the 
buUdlng  and  raised  the  Panaaia  flag,  under 
the  surveiUance  of  a  riot  equad  of  police. 

Durii^  tk»  flag  raising,  Daniel  Delgado 
Duarto,  Mayor  of  Colon,  aooompanlad  by  eev- 
eral members  of  the  Colon  Municipal  Oaun- 
cll.  talked  to  the  crowd  and  aided  la  avartiag 
violence  at  that  time.  Several  agltatara  in 
the  mob  tried  to  incite  the  crowd,  but  were 
reetralned. 

At  9  :S0  pjn.,  the  mob  remoived  the  Panama 
flag  they  had  prevloualy  plaoed  on  the  Cria- 
tobal  Adminlstratlan  Building  aad  started 
dUperslng,  many  shouting  Insultlag  ramarka 
as  they  ptMsed  the  Crtatohal  PoUoe  Statton. 
The  crowd  went  back  to  Booeevelt  Avenue, 
and  on  tba  way  back  to  Colon,  broke  wlnd«yw8 
In  two  cars  parked  on  the  street  aad  the 
lower  windows  at  btdldlngs  along  Steamahlp 
Row.  Tha  xxkob  broke  wlndowa  on  the  11th 
Street  side  of  the  former  Cristobal  Commis- 
sary buUdlng  and  windows  tn  the  Maaonie 
Temple. 

National  Guard  headquarters  in  Colon  waa 
advised  that  elements  of  the  mob  wwa  head- 
ing for  the  UJ3.  Consulate  in  Colon,  and 


Mattonal  Ouardamen  were  rtlapatrhad  to  that 


Tba  Oolon  mob  frev  In  liaa  but 
talnad  by  tha  Oolon  Natianal  Ouard  nnia 
about  10  pau  whan  sana  of  tha  mob  broke 
past  and  BMyvad  up  to  Balboa  Avenue. 

Fart  of  the  mob  moved  aoutti  on  Balboa 
Avenue  Into  tha  Canal  Zone,  breaking  wln- 
dowa la  tba  Oaaal  Central  Bnployment  Of- 
fice, Ueenae  Ofllce,  and  In  the  Cristobal  BaU- 
road  Statton.  PoUoe  held  them  at  that  lo- 
cation untU  troopa  srrived.. 

It  waa  reported  that  wtndowa  were  being 
broken  at  tha  Cristobal  TMCA  and  that 
It  was  being  looted.  A  riot  equad  of  about  10 
Canal  Zone  poUcemen  routed  some  60  lootera. 
Four  Panamanians  arrested  inside  the  build- 
ing were  broui^  to  Cristobal  PoUoe  Station 
and  charged  with  participating  tn  a  riot. 
Several  poUcemen  were  injured  by  brickbats. 

Some  Atlanttc-side  Canal  Zone  poUce  of- 
fioers  had  been  injured  during  the  rioting 
prior  to  the  time  the  mlUtary  aarumed 
control. 

After  the  U.S.  mlUtary  atiiimr^  command 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  most  of  the  action  on  the 
Padfle  side  of  the  Isthmus  waa  contained 
along  the  Panama-Oanal  Zone  border.  On 
the  Atlantic  side,  the  C(don  mobs  did  IntMise 
damage.  Caaal  Zone  poUoe  and  VS.  troops 
were  subjected  to  rock  throwing  and  othw 
..attacks.  Persistent  sniper  flre  kiUed  three 
American  sokUers  aiMl  wounded  nuny  othera. 
including  dvlllana. 

No  Americans  were  Involved,  except  as  vlc- 
tlnki.  in  tha  burning,  looting,  and  other 
violence  la  Panama.  No  Caaal  Zone  polloe 
or  UJS.  troope  entered  the  RspubUe  of  Pana- 
ma. Canal  Sone  rssldente  remained  at  Uietr 
residenoea  and  did  not  participate  in  nor 
provoka  any  vtolenoe. 

Major  damage  en  the  Padfle  elde  of  the 
Oanal  Zona,  aa  of  Saturday  algbt.  Induded 
tha  foUowlng:  TlvoU  Gueat  Bonee  eKtenalTely 
danugad  (peralstent  sniper  flre  foroed  evao- 
uation  of  Tlvoli  Ouest  Houae  Friday  alght) : 
Anoon  School  damaged;  one  flagpole  rased 
at  Shaler  Ttlangle.  the  flrat  Oanal  Zone  aite 
where  the  Pananut  flag  was  laftsed  to  fly 
alcn^ide  the  UB.  flag:  Anoon  laundry 
damagsd;  and  Caaal  Zona  polloe  bootha 
at  Balboa  Boad.  tha  Limits,  and  the 
Ancon  Gymnasium  destroyed.  Tlie  feaoe  on 
Fourth  of  July  Avenue  waa  tarn  down  at 
numerous  places.  The  Shaler  Bua  Terminal 
was  wrecked  and  street  light  standards  on 
Fourth  of  July  Avenue  aad  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge  approach  were  damaged. 

In  addltkm.  windows  were  broken  in  raU- 
road  coaches  at  Panama  Railroad  Stotion  in 
Ancon  and  one  coach  set  afire;  aU  light  fix- 
tures on  Panaaut  Railroad  Stotlen  platform 
were  broken,  stotion  office  records  were  scat- 
tered in  tha  station  and  on  tha  tracks,  shlp- 
menta  in  baggage  roome  were  pilfered,  drug 
shlpmento  were  strewn  along  the  tracks,  office 
fumlttire  and  fllee  in  station  office  were 
overturned  and  scattered,  lockers  were  broken 
open  and  vandaUaed;  houaee  in  Oavilan 
area  were  stoned:  street  signs  were  torn  down 
on  Prealdent  Kennedy  Avenue;  some  outalde 
llghto  ware  broken  at  Gorgas  Hoapital  aad 
ambulaacee  at  Gorpw  were  dented  by  roeka; 
and  wladows  were  tandcen  la  the  Sanitation 
DivMon's  Anoon  offtea. 

The  major  damage  in  tha  Cristobal  area 
Included:  the  Cristobal  TMCA.  which  waa 
gutted  by  fire;  the  Masonic  Temple,  which 
was  abandoned  to  fire;  the  Sanitation  Ofllce. 
which  was  destroyed  by  flre,  and  the  Oristobal 
wardions*  whldi  waa  burned.  Ttie  Panama 
Canal  PeraonnM  Bureau  officea.  the  driver 
license  examiner  Is  office,  and  the  nursed 
oflloe  in  the  fanner  Cristobal  Oonunlaaary 
buUdlng  were  left  a  shambles  with  aU  glass 
broken,  fiimiture  and  typewriters  thrown 
in  the  street,  aad  papors  strewn  about  the 
floor.  The  baggage  room,  ticket  eeUer'a  of- 
fice, dispatcher's  oflloe,  yatdmaatar's  office,  car 
inspector's  ofllce,  shop  area,  and  toUat  fadl- 
itiee  were  destroyed  by  flre  and  a  shelter  in 
the  Dock  Yard  9  outside  fenced  area  was 


destroyed  by  flre.  A  doaen  or  more  ties  in 
the  laalB  Una  trade  la  Cdoa  aad  an  equiva- 
Imt  number  of  tiee  on  the  ladder  track  also 
were  buiaad  oak  As  a  result  of  thie  dam- 
age, railroad  tralna  were  unable  to  operate 
into  the  Cristobal  pier  area. 

la  Panama,  within  si|^  of  tha  Oanal  Zona 
boundary,  rioting  matm,  partly  studenta  but 
with  many  adults,  overturned  and  bumed 
cara,  aad  burned  aad  rtemagert  a  number  of 
buildings  In  Panama.  espedaUy  thoae  occu- 
pied by  UB.  flrma. 

By  taking  emergency  measures  the  transit 
operattona  of  the  Panama  Oanal  oonttoued 
uninterrupted.  Tliere  were  81  ships  transited 
on  Friday;  36  transited  on  Saturday,  and  34 
vrere  scheduled  to  transit  Sunday. 

Canal  Zone  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr., 
commended  the  outstanding  perf  cnaance  of 
duty  by  tha  poUce  oflloers  and  the  peraonnel 
of  the  Flre  Dlviaion,  who  loyally  and  courage- 
ously eerved  long  hours  without  rdlef .  He 
q;>oke  of  the  maturt^  dlqilsyed  by  neerly 
aU  Panama  Canal  amployeea.  both  United 
Statee  and  Panamanian,  who  stayed  with 
their  Jobs  and  kspt  ships  transiting  aad  other 
eseential  supporting  operatlona  on  echedule. 
Oovemor  naming  mentioned  what  a  welcome 
sight  ths  morning  train  was  whsn  It  arrived 
at  Balboa  Hdghta  Friday  morning,  aa  evi- 
dence of  the  crganiaatlon'a  determination  to 
continue  on. 

Background  lnformatl<m  on  the  Panaman- 
ian student  march  to  Balboa  High  School  on 
January  9  is  given  below: 

On  December  80.  1863.  Governor  nemlng 
Issued  a  press  releaee  stating  the  ocounenc- 
iag  January  1,  1984.  the  Panamanian  flag 
would  be  flown  alongrtda  the  UJB.  flag  oa 
dvlUan  land  areas  In  tha  Canal  Zona  wher* 
ever  tha  latter  flag  was  flown  by  dvlllan 
authorlttea. 

Thla  plan  was  deecrlbed  as  implementing 
an  agreement  reached  earUer  In  1903  between 
the  aovermnent  of  the  United  Statee  aad  the 
Republic  of  Panama 

The  prees  releaee  of  the  Governor  waa 
printed  both  in  BigUsti  and  Spanldi  In  local 
newspi^jerB.  It  stated  that  both  flags  were 
flying  at  11  different  sltee.  including  Shaler 
Plaaa  (near  the  Pensmanlan  boundary  at 
Aneoai.  Oanal  Zone)  and  at  tha  ThaftdMr 
Feiry  Bridge,  aad  that  aix  addltUmal  dtee 
had  been  selected.  It  waa  also  Indleatad  ttiat 
the  VS.  flag  would  not  be  offidaUy  flown 
alone  at  certain  other  altee  in  dvlUan  com- 
munltlee. 

Among  the  places  where  the  flag  would  no 
longer  fly  was  outside  Balboa  High  SchooL 
Some  students,  encouraged  by  their  parenta. 
reeented  the  removal  of  ihm  VS.  flag  from 
their  school. 

On  the  morning  of  Tueeday.  January  7, 
studenta  Ignored  the  Governor's  directive 
and  raised  the  VS.  flag  at  the  flagpole  on  the 
lawn  of  Balboa  mgh  School.  An  hour  later. 
ClvU  Affairs  Director  Bernard  I.  Bveraon 
and  High  School  Prlndpal  David  A.  Spetr 
texA  down  the  flag  and  removed  it. 

A  short  time  later,  Balboa  High  School 
studenta  gathered  outside  the  sebod  and 
maased  for  a  demonstratloB.  Soma  studenta 
raised  a  onaUer  flag  on  *he  flagpole  and  it  waa 
not  removed  the  eecond  time  by  school  dH- 
dals. 

StudMita  who  feared  the  Fanama  Canal 
oOldala  might  remove  the  flagpole  stood  vigil 
during  the  nl^t.  Tlie  next  day,  studenta 
at  several  other  schools  also  raised  Am«icaB 


The  etudent  activity  with  Ita  controversial 
aspeieta  was  printed  la  detaU.  The  majority 
of  theSpanidi  langua«s  news  medta  twisted 
tba  story  to  make  it  af^ear  that  the  Balboa 
High  Sebod  atudenta  objected  to  the  flying 
of  the  Panamanian  flag. 

This  waa  the  sltuatlanirtUch  led  to  tha 
visit  to  Balboa  of  the  studenta  from  Panama'a 
Inatltuto  Mackmal  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  January  8,  which,  as  it  later  turned 
out.  was  the  catalyst  for  the  vMenoe  which 
started  that  nlg^t. 
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WalHT  Uipcl  Coalrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARL  ES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


IN  THX  HOUSl  t  OV  BXPBBBKNTATIVB8 


Monday 


February  24. 1964 


Mr.  CHAM]fflaiZiAIN.  Mr.  I^Teaker, 
on  Jsniuury  14,  1M4.  the  Bay  County, 
Mich..  Board  }f  Supervisors  passed  a 
resection  caU  og  f  or  a  study  through 
the  joint  actio!  I  of  the  Oovemments  of 
the  United  Sti,te8  and  CaiUMla,  to  in- 
vestigate the  p(  islbillty  oi  regulating  the 
the  Oreat  Lakes  In  order 
iieae  levels  be  kept  sufD- 
u  not  to  Impair  the  con- 
servation of  til  e  Oreat  Lakes  as  one  of 
our  '  great  na  ;ural  resources.  I  am 
jrieased  to  Info  rm  my  colleagues,  under 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
OBD.  that  the  dlenesee  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  aid  the  Ingham  County 
Board  of  Supei  visors  both  have  recently 
passed  re8olutl}ns  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  Bay  Cow  ity  Board. 

The  resolutlovis  f  (^ow : 

THM  IMOHAIC  Ck>UNTT 
IfASON,    ICZCH. 

of  Lakes  Michigan  and 

Importanee  to  thm  peoples 

of  Tngham  Coanty,   and 

t  reduetion  in  either  the 

of  these  waters  Is  a  dl- 

future  and  well-being  of 


water  levels  of 
to  Insure  that 
dently  high  so 


▼ttiJ 


quanllty 
tlie 


the 
HitroD  are  of 
and  oommunltl^i 

Whereas  any 
quality  or 
reet  threat  to 
its  people:  and 

Wbareas  the 
visors  at  its 
1M4.  adapted 
water  levels  of 
level  at  Saginaw 
fore,  be  it 

Jtesotoed,  nial 
of  Supervisors  li 
slons  of  the 
Ooonty  Board  at 
ther 


regular 


tte 


the  Tngham  Coiinty  Board 

d  its  support  to  the  provi- 

ree4lutlon  adopted  by  the  Bay 

Super  vlsurs;  and  be  It  fur- 


Betolved,  That 
sent  to  our 
gress  aj|d  Senate, 
the  Ifk-Jilgan 
Senate,  to  the 
the 


Oove  nor 


tlon,  yi<"i*<'i"»iW|i 


Ba»iu» 


BCSOLXTTIOM    ST 


Whereas  the  ^  nti 


the 
Blver  and  the 
Huron  and  MlfJilgan 


'  ocDinu  titles 


loww  tng 


not  only  to  the 
all  other 
to  their 

duetloa  In  atthsr 
waters  is  a  dire 
weU-being  of  its 

Whereas 
lAkeaBuron  an4 
reeotd.  as  at  thi  i 
our  welfare  and 
of  water  suppUe^ 
and 

reatlooal 

other  Items  vital 
life 


It  Is 
levels  of  the 
eyeles  of  high 
riod  of  time  regions 


y  County  Board  of  Super- 
meeting  of  January  14. 
reeolutlon   relative  to  the 

Great  Lakee  and  the  water 
Bay  and  Blver:  Now,  there- 


copie 


repreentatlv 


of  this  reeolutlon  be 
vee  In  the  UjB.  Con- 
to  our  repreeentatlvea  in 
of  Bepreaentatlvee  and 
4tate  Association  of  Super- 
of  the  State  of  Mich- 
Deartments  of  Conserva- 
:  >ev*Iopinent.  and  Health. 

P.   FURS. 
V.    WailllMUTOK. 

LegMmttve  Committee. 


Bmsaas  Countt  Boaxo  or 
tuFsavisoas 


ters  of  Saginaw  Bay  and 

idjdning  waters  of  Lakee 

are  of  vital  Importance 


feople  of  Bay  County  but  to 
located  on  or  adjacent 
rhereas  any  great  re- 
quality  or  quantl^  of  theee 
threat  to  the  future  and 


of  the  water  levels  of 

Michigan  to  an  alltlme  low 

date,  is  a  direct  threat  to 

eoDony  by  the  Impairment 

faellltlee.  shipping 

mvlgatioaal  channels,  rec- 

wUdllfe.  and  many 

to  our  ooTitinnert  way  of 


develo]  menta. 


and 


i  wall-known 


OiMt  lAkes  rise 


fact  that  the 

and  fan  in 

low  water  and  over  a  pe- 

a  normal  level  and  this 


would  be  somewhat  true  for  the  future  ex- 
cept that  man  has  changed  this  by  altering 
the  flow  of  water  by  deepening  the  shipping 
channels  throo^ont  the  Oreat  Lakee  to  take 
advantage  of  the  St.  Lwarenoe  Seaway's  37- 
foot  draft  and  further  there  is  a  diversion  of 
tlie  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Missis- 
sippi watershed  for  the  purpoee  of  disposing 
of  sewage  wastes  which  all  result  In  xntxn 
waters  leaving  the  lakes  than  nature  can 
replace  by  precipitation.  This  abnormal 
drain  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  running 
unchecked  will  result  in  a  new  record  low 
at  the  bottom  of  each  succeeding  cycle,  so 
that  conceivably  In  time  there  would  only  be 
a  aeries  of  channels  between  Bay  City  and 
Detroit:  and 

Whereas  through  the  Joint  efforts  and  co- 
operation of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  level  of  Lake  SuperlcM-,  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  In  the  world.  Is  regulated  as 
to  the  amount  of  water  allowed  to  flow  from 
It  to  the  other  Oreat  Lakes  and  as  a  result 
is  still  well  above  any  record  lows,  which 
leads  to  a  conclusion  that  a  similar  program 
might  be  feasible  and  practical  for  Lakes 
Htiron  and  Michigan  as  a  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Bay  County  Board  of 
SupervlEors  approve  a  study  and  survey  by 
the  Joint  action  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Oovemments,  to  seek  a  solution 
to  the  control  of  the  levels  of  the  waters  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  all  concerned;  by  placing  regulating 
devices  at  certain  strategic  points  in  the  con- 
necting channels  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Brie  or  wherever  the  study  would  Indicate 
the  best  cost  versus  benefit  ratio;  and  t>e  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  our  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  Senate,  to  the  State  Association 
of  Supervisors,  Oov.  Oeorge  Romney,  Michi- 
gan Depcutmente  of  Conservation,  Economic 
Development,  and  Health,  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  Wickes  Marine  Terminal.  Defoe  Ship- 
building Co.,  and  any  other  appropriate  per- 
sons, agencies,  or  organizations  who  could 
lend  vital  assistance  to  this  project  of  pre- 
serving one  of  the  last  of  our  great  national 
resoiurces.  fresh  water.  To  paraphrase  our 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  "This 
can't  be  done  in  a  month  or  a  year  or  S 
years,  but  let  ub  begin." 


G»Mtitation  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

JK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rboou),  I  would  like  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  broadcast  over  radio  station  KVIL  in 
Dallas.  Tex.: 

Cowtrnrunow  Dat,  Fsssuabt  16,  1964 

Tou  know  that  you  are  only  as  strong  as 
your  constitution.  Tour  health,  happiness, 
and  life  expectancy  depend  on  Its  reliability. 
Tet  we  human  beings  overeat,  neglect  exer- 
cise, develop  habits  that  impair  this  vital  re- 
soxirce. 

Our  United  States  of  America  can  be 
indicted  for  similar  irresponsibility.  ThU 
country's  proven  Invaluable  form  of  free  gov- 
ernment is  only  as  strong  as  Its  Constitu- 
tion. Yet  with  callous  Indifference,  the  aver- 
age citizen  stands  by  while  that  strength  is 
undermined.    Politically  appointed  and  polit- 


ically minded  courts  alter  this  foundation  of 
our  Oovemment  by  new  oonstruetions 
blithely  explained  as  necessary  under  social 
changea.  Our  Constitution  is  eibanged  by 
the  personal  political  and  social  thinking  of 
nine  men. 

On  Wedneeday,  March  4,  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  will  be  exactly  175  years  old. 
Let's  make  that  truly  Constitution  Day. 
Let's  have  a  proclamation  by  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally  declaring  this  Constitution  Day  In 
Texas.  Have  It  read  in  schools,  ooxirts,  meet- 
ings. Let's  rededlcate  ourselves  to  study  and 
understanding  of  the  Constitution.  Only  by 
preserving  that  document  and  its  meaning 
Is  this  country  secure. 

John  Ootlk. 

President.  KVIL. 


Wool  Ittdustry  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Caix}llna  Is  keenly 
aware  of  the  dire  threat  to  the  woolen 
Industry  through  unfair,  low-wage,  for- 
eign Imports. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  house  and 
senate  of  South  Carolina  offers  a  solu- 
tion to  this  pix)Uem  which  we  urge  the 
President  and  the  UJS.  negotiating  team 
to  consider  as  a  course  for  our  country  to 
follow  during  the  negotiations  scheduled 
to  begin  In  May  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade: 

CoNcuRRiNT  Resolution  or  thx  South 

CaKOLINA  IjBGISI.ATUBX 

Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  neceesary  to  protect  the  woolen 
Industry  of  this  country 
Whereas  between  1947  and  1963  the  wool 

textile   Industry  in  the  United  States   has 

lost — 

l.Over  100,000  Jobs: 

2.  About  300  plants  or  establishments: 

3.  Twenty -one  thoxisand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six  broadlooms; 

4.  Two  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  q;>indles: 

5.  One  thousand  and  forty-two  combs;  and 
e.  Approximately  00  percent  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  In  the  industry:  and 

Wh»«as  It  appears  that  the  loss  trend 
will  continue  unless  appropriate  action  is 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

Whereas  these  losses  are  adversely  affect- 
ing communities  on  a  nationwide  basis;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  previously  determined 
b:  acts  of  Congrees  and  opinions  of  those 
connected  with  defense  mobilization  ^  that 
an  adequate  wool  textile  industry  is  essen- 
tial to  national  sec\irlty;  and 

Whereas  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy declared,  on  May  2.  1961,  that  "It  (the 
textile  Industry)  is  of  vital  importance  in 
peacetime  and  it  has  direct  effect  upon  our 
total  economy";  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recommended  by  those  with 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  industry  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that — 

1.  Wool  product  duties  be  reserved  from 
the  negotiating  list  scheduled  to  begin  in 
May  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
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2.  The  Oovemment  urgently  and  unre- 
mittingly pursxie  solution  of  the  wool  prod- 
uct imp(»t  problem  through  international 
negotiations  and  accord;  or,  faUlng  that; 

3.  The  Government  act  unilaterally  to  re- 
strain wool  product  imparts  to  prevent  mar- 
ket disruption  and  to  restore  and  foster  fair 
competition  to  avert  the  llquidatioa  of  as 
essential  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  South  Oarolioa  share  in  tbe  con- 
cern for  the  future  cf  the  woolen  Industry 
and  wish  to  convey  this  concern  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  ooncurrinif) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  take 
such  steps  ss  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
woolen  industry  of  this  country  and  lu-gently 
reconunend  that  the  Preeldent  act  in  the 
following  more  specific  manner: 

1.  That  wocd  product  duties  be  reserved 
from  the  negotiating  list  scheduled  to  begin 
in  May  under  the  axispioes  of  the  Central 
Agreement  oo.  Tariffs  and  Ttade; 

2.  That  the  Oovemment  urgently  and  un- 
remittingly pursue  solution  of  the  wool  prod- 
uct import  problem  through  international 
negotiations  and  accord:  or,  failing  that; 

3.  Tliat  the  Oovemment  act  unilaterally 
to  restrain  wool  products  imparts  to  pre- 
vent market  disruption  an|l  to  restore  and 
foster  fair  competition  to  ^vert  the  Uqiilda- 
tlon  oi  an  eesentisl  Industry:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  of  the  congressional 
districts  from  South  Carolina,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Edwin  Wilkinson,  i»«sident.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
Attest: 

INXZ  Watsok, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


The  United  SUIes  Should  Pay  for  Meat 
IiispectioB 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mCBTOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  DINOELIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magazine  the  National  Provlsloner  for 
February  8.  1964,  printed  an  article  de- 
scribing the  efforts  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulxj- 
VAir]  to  block  a  Budget  Bureau  proposal, 
which  was  Included  in  President  John- 
son's 1965  fiscal  year  budget,  to  shift  the 
cost  of  Federal  inspection  of  meat  and 
poultry  from  the  Govemmmt  to  the 
processors.  Mrs.  Sttllivan  has  warned 
that  It  would  be,  In  effect,  a  Federal  sales 
tax  on  meat  and  poultry,  since  the  cost 
of  inspection  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  higher  prices. 

This  article  sets  forth  another  reaacm 
why  the  beautiful  and  charming  genUe- 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullxvah]. 
has  rightfully  earned  the  praise  and  re- 
spect of  her  colleagues.  Her  work  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  hazardous 
drugs  and  contaminants  In  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics:  to  strengthen  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration;  and  to  create 
a  food  stamp  program,  which  li  bene- 
fiting so  richly  our  poor  and  retired,  la 
well  known.    Certainly  this  Tigwous  and 


respected  legislator  has  again  merited 
the  gratitude  of  our  American  people 
for  an  action  so  much  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Congresswoman  from  Missouri, 
long  recognised  in  the  House  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  consumer  interest,  has  given 
cogent  reasons  why  we  should  not 
change  the  onphasls  on  meat  and  potil- 
try  Inspection  from  a  public  health  pro- 
tection to  a  service  to  industry. 

These  reasons  are  included  in  the 
article  in  the  National  Provlsioner  which 
follows: 

CoNOaxBSWoicAN  Leonos  SUUJVAir  Sats 
Unttbd  States  Should  Pat  toe  Meat  In- 
spection 

llie  prt^xjsal  of  President  Johnson  to  shift 
the  costs  of  meat  and  poxiltry  inspection 
from  the  Oovemment  to  federally  Inspected 
plants  "would  be  a  great  step  backward"  and 
"would  Jeopardise  two  of  the  most  successful 
consiuner  programs  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment," Representative  Leomob  K.  Sttujcvan, 
£>emocrat,  of  Missouri,  who  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  congressional  move  tor  more 
constuner  protection,  declared  last  weekend. 
Representative  Suixivan  introduced  the 
first  bill  to  make  Federal  inspection  of  poul- 
try compulsory,  a  proposal  finally  enacted  as 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957, 
and  also  is  the  sponsor  of  a  pending  measure 
(HJt.  940)  patterned  after  that  act  which 
provides  for  Federal  meat  Inspectloa  exten- 
sion into  major  producing  or  consuming 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture aft^  a  public  hearing. 

Meat  and  poultry  Inspection  are  public 
health  programs  and  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  entire  public  through  taxes  levied  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.  Mrs.  Suixjvan  pointed 
out  in  an  extension  of  remarks  published  in 
the  CoiTGBxssioNAi.  RacoBo  of  February  1. 
She  likened  the  proposed  inspection  fee  to 
"a  Federal  sales  tax  on  the  oonsiimer," 
warned  of  the  inherent  danger  of  processsor 
control  if  processors  pay  for  the  pubUc  health 
service  and  said  President  Johnson's  piopoatd 
"runs  exactly  coxmter"  to  the  rec<xnmenda- 
tlon  of  the  late  Preeldent  Kennedy  In  his 
1962  ccmsumer  message. 

The  text  of  Mrs.  Sttluvan's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budget  Biu^au  for  years 
has  been  proposing  user  charges  for  a  variety 
of  Federal  services  to  business  or  industry 
reflecting  the  actual  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
of  providing  these  services.  I  believe  that 
the  Hoover  Conmilsslon  proposed  increases 
in  the  fees  charged,  or  the  institution  ot  fees 
where  none  was  charged,  to  cover  such  Fed- 
eral costs.  Congress  has  enacted  some  of  the 
specific  proposals  of  tills  nature,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  extremely  controversial 
and  have  been  rejected.  One  such  proposal, 
I  remember,  would  have  instituted  a  form  of 
tolls  for  river  navigation.  There  have  been 
others  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  also,  in  his  budget  recommendations,  by 
President  Kennedy. 

"The  first  Johnson  budget,  I  find  not  only 
renews  some  of  the  i»x>poeaIs  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Eisenhower  in 
their  budget  messages  for  user  charges — ^for 
commercial  and  general  aviation  and  for 
tranq>ortatlon  on  inland  waterways,  and  for 
patents— but  indicates  the  intention  of  strik- 
ing out  into  a  new  area:  user  charges  to  cover 
the  complete  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment of  meat  and  poultry  inq>ection  by  the 
Depcutment  of  Agriculture. 

"A  stip  backwabd 

"This  would  be  a  great  step  backward. 
Poultry  inspectioii,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1957  act  for  con^mlsory  inspection  of  all 
poultry  in  intovtate  oommerce,  used  to  be 
on  a  voltmtary,  fee-for-servlce  basis.  It  was 
inadeqoate  as  a  constuner  protection  and  we 
abandoned  it  In  lOST  when  we  placed  the 


costs  of  the  con^Milsory  service  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Just  as  we  had  dons 
for  years  in  the  ease  of  meat  inspection. 

"We  have  had  noeat  InqMCticKi  since  1906 
and  I  think  all  the  oosts  of  tbis  service  have 
been  paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  except 
for  1  year — 1948 — ^following  which  we  went 
back  to  the  previous  arrangement. 

"Poultry  inspectlOQ  as  originally  set  up — 
as  a  voluntary,  fee-for-servioe  program — was 
Intended  primarily  as  a  marketing  promotion 
idea  to  push  the  sale  of  poultry  by  educating 
the  public  to  the  fact  tiiat  federally  in- 
spected poultry  was  wholesome  poultry. 
Processors,  in  many  casss.  wwe  willing  to 
pay  the  fees  for  the  inspection  service  l>e- 
cause  of  the  sales  promotion  value  of  the 
'U.S.  Inspected  for  Wboleaomeness'  stamp. 
Competltdvely  speaking,  it  was  worth  the  cost 
to  the  processor  to  have  this  stamp  on  his 
product. 

"We  discovered  In  the  mld-1960'B,  however, 
that  a  great  deal  of  poultry  being  sold  In 
Interstate  conunerce  without  Federal  inspec- 
tion was  unfit  to  eat  and  constituted  a  health 
hazard  for  the  puMlc  and  also  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  uninspected  plant.  Tbat  is 
why  I  Introduced  the  first  poultry  inspection 
bill,  proposing  the  idea  ot  oocnpiilsory  Fed- 
eral Inspection  which  we  finally  enacted  in 
1057.  We  recognized  that  poultry  inspection 
was  mon  important  as  a  oonsnmer  protec- 
tion than  as  an  industry  marketing  aid. 
That  is  why  the  costs  of  poultry  inspectloa 
are  assessed  against  all  the  taxpayers  rather 
than  against  the  processocB.  As  a  public 
health  program,  it  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  entire  public  through  taxes  levied  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  The  very  same 
thing  Baa  always  been  true  on  meat  inspec- 
tion, except  for  the  one  year  when  the  costs 
were  assessed  <Hi  the  Industry. 

SESIOXra   OONSBQTTXNCXS 

"Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  over  this  pro- 
posal In  ttie  budget  to  transfer  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  oosts  from  Oovemment  to 
Industry  is  not  based  on  any  crocodile  tears 
for  the  poor  produoen  or  proceasois.  My 
concern  is  strictly  for  the  consiuner.  The 
processors  are  required  by  law  to  have  In- 
terstate shipments  of  meat  and  poultry  con- 
tinuously inspected  for  wholesomeness  by 
the  Federal  Govemment.  Charging  them  tot 
this  service  now  provided  free  by  the  Oov- 
emment would  mean  two  things: 

"First  of  all,  it  would  mean  an  automatic 
passthrough  of  this  added  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  the  prooeasor.  Ttus,  the  consumer 
Is  now  paying  feu:  this  service  through  his 
Income  taxes.  But  his  income  tax  Is  based 
on  ills  abiUty  to  pay.  A  processing  fee  for  a 
compxilsory  service  rendered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would,  tn  effect,  be  a  Fed- 
eral sales  tax  on.  the  oonsumer  at  the  re- 
tall  level  on  meat  and  poultry.  Therefore, 
the  lowest  income  families  would  pay  a  dis- 
proportionately hl^  share  of  the  cost  of 
Federal  inspection.  That  Is  completely  un- 
fair and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  President  John- 
son's intention. 

"The  second  serious  consequence  of  trans- 
ferring the  cost  of  oompiilsary  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  poultry  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  proceasors  would  be  more  subtle 
but  no  less  significant.  troBO.  a  consumer 
standpoint.  When  poultry  processors  were 
paying  the  costs  of  Federal  inspectloa  of  their 
product,  many  of  them  Insisted  upon  and 
obtained  what  anaounted  to  a  form  of  hlre- 
and-fire  control  over  the  personnti  who  did 
the  inspecting.  Izuqjectors  were  transferred, 
because  processors  comjdained  aboiit  the 
toughness  of  their  decisions  in  rejecting  ship- 
ments or  individual  Mrds.  When  you  place 
the  financing  of  a  Federal  servioe  in  the  cash 
register  of  private  businesses,  you  run  the 
risk  of  pressures  wtdch  are  hard  to  resist. 
After  all,  if  the  boslnessman  is  paying  for  this 
service,  he  is  going  to  instst  oa  a  stronger 
voice  in  the  manner  in  whldi  the  servioe  is 
rendered.     I  can  foresee  eonsumers  losing 
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the  voices  of  those  who 

Africa    already     Is 

have  been  growing  louder 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  one 

the  flat  assertions  that  the 

taken  over"  yjjngrtbar  and 

are    "more   deeply   en- 

In  Otiinea  and  Algeria, 

in  the  Congo  had  cost  us 

lallllons"    of    dollars,     that 


inde]  endent 


taey 
e'er" 


"somebody"  Is  kicking  over  the  traces  in 
Tanganyika  and  that  the  future  of  Kenya. 
Uganda,  Togo,  and  other  African  natlODs  la 
in  doubt. 

Other  pe<vle  fear  the  United  States  has 
been  lax  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  in 
Africa.  One  Indignant  dttaen  even  wired 
President  Johnson  that  it  was  "absolutely 
incredible"  that  we  did  not  declare  war  on 
7.*T<«i>Mtr  because  of  that  coxintry's  treat- 
ment of  our  diplomats. 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  U  a  good  oppoT- 
tunlty  to  review  what  actually  has  happened 
recently  In  Aftlca  and  to  put  Into  perspective 
the  n^.  role  on  that  continent.  Africa  has 
problems  and  plenty  of  them,  but  It  Is  mak- 
ing progrees.  too.  In  tbe  long  run,  I  am 
optimistic  for  Its  future. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  trouble  ^>ot;s 
first.  But  to  begin  with,  let  me  point  out 
that  no  one  ever  expected  that  Africa's  early 
years  of  Independence  wotild  be  cc«npletely 
tranquil.  No  other  group  of  countries  bad 
snux)th  »»"i"g  In  the  first  years  of  their 
national  life.  What  Is  remarkable  is  that  31 
new  African  natlcms  have  come  to  independ- 
ence in  the  last  dosen  years  with  so  little 
trouble.  With  the  major  exceptions  of  Al- 
geria and  the  Congo,  the  transitional  period 
from  colonial  to  Independent  status  was 
achieved  In  Africa  under  exceptionally  har- 
monious circumstances. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  peoples  of  Africa 
face  monumental  problems  of  poverty.  Illit- 
eracy, disease,  and  malnutrition.  They  ex- 
pect Independence  to  bring  swift  changes 
in  their  conditions  of  life,  and  they  sre  press- 
ing their  leaders  for  Improvements  in  every 
field.  However,  in  view  of  Africa's  shortages 
of  capitaX,  skilled  technicians,  teachers,  doc- 
tors, administrators,  entrepreneurs,  and  many 
other  categories  of  trained  p««onnel,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  make  rapid  strides  to 
improve  living  standards.  And  without 
speedy  progress,  tbe  people  are  apt  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  their  unrest  Is  released  In 
the  f(»m  of  disturbances.  This  dlsatlsfac- 
tion  with  economic  and  social  progress  Is  a 
primary  cause  of  Africa's  recent  troubles. 

Above  all.  however,  tbe  Africans  are  both 
deeply  committed  to  and  deeply  frustrated 
in  problems  which  we  would  consider  to  be 
broadly  political.  They  have  intense  aspira- 
tions to  assure  their  human  dignity  and  na- 
tional independence.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  their  principal  ambitions  is  to  achieve 
continentwlde  freedom  and  self-government. 
The  situation  In  southern  Africa  Is  thus  a 
universal  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  fer- 
ment. This  is  where  cataclysmic  troubles 
could  occur. 

Now  let's  run  through  some  of  the  recent 
dlfflculties  beginning  with  Zansibar,  which 
started  out  as  a  nationalist  revolution  but 
picked  up  some  Communist  overtones.  That 
country  has  long  been  divided  between  a  nil- 
Ing  Arab  minority — roughly  16  percent  of  the 
population — and  a  dissatisfied  African  ma- 
jority. When  Zanzibar  achieved  Its  Independ- 
ence in  December,  the  Arab  element  was  in 
control  of  the  new  government,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  major  African  ptirty  had  re- 
ceived 54  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  It 
was  almost  Inevitable  that  the  dissatisfaction 
of  tbe  African  nationalists  would  lead  to 
some  kind  of  an  explosion,  and  such  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  In  January.  While  the  basic 
cause  of  the  rebellion  was  African  dissatis- 
faction, it  Ls  equally  true  that  pro-Com- 
munist elements  helped  incite  the  revolt  and 
quickly  Injected  themselves  into  some  of  tbe 
leadership  positions.  What  remains  unclari- 
fied  Is  whether  the  African  nationalists  or  the 
CoQununlst-tralned  infiltrators  will  emerge 
in  political  control.  We  are  watching  this 
developing  situation  carefully,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  Zanzibar  Government  will 
pursue  its  own  national  interests  and  develop 
a  truly  nonalined  African  government. 

Another  situation  that  caused  the  United 
States  concern  was  the  recent  series  of  troop 
mutinies    in    the    east    African    nations   of 


Tanganyika,  Uganda  and  Keny*.  We  now 
beUeve  that  theae  situations  wera  motivated 
by  economic  faetora.  although  there  seem  to 
be  some  suspicious  eircumatanoea. 

Fortunately,  the  wise  and  awlft  actions  to 
restore  law  and  order  taken  by  the  east  Afri- 
can heads  of  state  have  put  their  oountrie* 
back  under  control.  Measurea  have  been 
taken  to  ptmish  the  mutineers,  and  new  se- 
curity units  are  being  formed  to  i»event  sim- 
ilar uprisings  in  the  future. 

The  situation  in  Rwanda  la  leas  clear  be- 
cause of  the  dilDc\ilty  In  obtaining  aoc\irate 
facts  about  what  is  happening.  There  seems 
to  be  little  question,  however,  that  many 
lives  have  been  lost  In  this  clash,  which  has 
Its  principal  roots  In  a  revolt  against  a  feudal 
system  several  centiuies  old. 

The  disputed  border  area  between  the  So- 
mali Republic,  Kthlopia  and  Kenya  is  an- 
other problem  that  has  roots  in  tbe  histori- 
cal p€ist.  Nomadic  Somali  tribesmen  have 
traditionally  resided  in  the  border  areas 
between  these  countries  and  have  migrated 
without  regard  for  national  boundaries.  The 
Somali  Government  desires  to  unit  all  ethnic 
Somali  people,  including  those  in  Kenya 
and  Ethiopia  with  the  people  of  Somalia  it- 
self. Recently,  clashes  have  broken  out  be- 
tween the  Somalls  and  Ethiopians  along 
their  coQunon  border.  Ovx  Ambaasadors  in 
both  countries  have  urged  the  reapective  gov- 
ernments to  seek  a  peaceful  solutltHi  to  their 
problem,  and  I  have  met  with  the  Somali  and 
Ethiopian  Ambassadors  in  Waahington  to  en- 
courage peaceful  approaches  to  the  dispute. 
We  give  our  wholehearted  support  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  in  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  Somali  Replibllc,  let 
me  state  that  the  United  States  does  not 
accept  the  proposition  that  Somalia  Is  un- 
der Communist  control.  Somalia  has  been 
a  stable  country  with  many  Western  ties. 
It  has  felt,  however,  that  it  needed  mili- 
tary assistance  for  Its  defense.  Itie  United 
States.  Germany,  and  Italy  were  willing  to 
supply  what  we  felt  was  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  military  assistance,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  made  a  larger  offer  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Sonxalia.  Although  we  feel  that 
this  arrangement  undoubtedly  will  Increase 
Soviet  Influence  in  Somalia,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Somalia  willingly  will  give  up  their 
independence  for  Soviet  arms.  Western  na- 
tions are  continuing  their  economic  assist- 
ance programs  in  Somalia  and  will  seek  to 
help  Somalia  preserve  Its  Independence. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa,  countries  accept  So- 
viet and  Chineee  Communist  aid,  too.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Communists  exercise 
a  degree  of  Influence  In  some  of  these  coun- 
tries and  are  constantly  seeking  to  exert 
more.  However,  the  total  influence  exer- 
cised at  this  time — while  naturally  a  mat- 
ter of  concern — by  no  means  approaches  the 
point  of  control  anywhere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  African  sense  of  Independence  is  so 
keen  that  It  willingly  brooks  no  domination. 
NeverthelesB.  the  West  must  help  African 
countries  so  that  there  will  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  risk  their  independence. 

Now  that  I  have  sununarlzed  some  of  Afri- 
ca's problems,  you  might  ask  If  I  still  feel 
hopeful  for  Africa's  future.  The  answer  is 
"yes."  I  am  hopeful  because  of  Africa's  own 
efforts  to  move  the  continent  ahead,  because 
of  the  strong  free  world  effort  to  help  Afri- 
cans to  help  themselves  and  because  of  the 
determination  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
assist  Africa  to  develop  in  peace,  freedom, 
and  stability. 

Although  many  African  nations  became 
Independent  with  severe  economic  handi- 
caps, the  peoples  of  the  new  nations  are 
working  industriously  to  build  their  coun- 
tries as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  Africa  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped an  overall  set  of  statistics,  ao  I'll 
rest  the  case  for  Improvement  on  a  few  il- 
lustrative examples. 

Nigeria,  which  has  one-seventh  or  more 
of    Africa's   population,    has   faced   political 
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challenges  but  haa,  by  and  large,  m*int^i«^ 
an  even  keel.  BoonomloaUy,  much  progreaa 
also  U  under  way.  Nigeria  is  proud  to  be 
generating  from  its  own  leaum-usa  one-half 
of  the  needed  capital  for  ita  gs  Ijllllon.  0-year 
development  program.  AotuaUy,  wtianever 
Nigeria  devd<^  a  good  project,  there  ar* 
generaUy  several  industrial  countries  ready 
to  help  finance  it. 

The  following  statistics  give  some  idea  of 
progress  in  Nigeria: 

Its  grooB  national  product  baa  risen  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  33  percent  since 
1960;  Ita  total  agricultural  production — ^the 
basis  of  African  economies — showed  a  23-per- 
cent increase  in  1061  over  its  average  agri- 
cultural production  for  the  1053-64  period; 
in  petroleum  production.  Its  output  roee 
from  6Sa,000  metric  tons  in  1068  to  8300,- 
000  tons  in  1003;  the  number  of  primary 
school  children  tripled  f^om  820.000  in  1048 
to  2,600,000  in  1068;  Nigeria  went  frotn  no 
univeTBlties  In  1047  to  6  today;  its  commer- 
cial road  vehicles  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1063  and  1063,  rising  from  10.700 
to  23,000;  and  its  electric  power  production 
rose  to  660  mlUlon  kllowatt-hoiui  in  1962 — 
8  tlmea  the  86  million  kilowatt-hours  gen- 
erated in  1047. 

The  entire  continent  is  an  area  seething 
with  vltaUty  and  stirring  with  determination 
to  make  good.  Africa  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  governments  are  increasing- 
ly putting  that  wealth  to  work  for  their 
people.  For  their  part,  many  people  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  own  gains  to  aasxu^  a 
better  life  for  their  children. 

In  Kenya,  I  recall  dedicating  a  new  AID- 
sponsored  school,  built  on  land  donated  by 
the  local  villagers,  who  also  were  providing 
the  funds  to  nudntain  and  operate  the 
schooL  I  remember  well  the  warm  glow  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  of  accomplishment  on 
the  facaa  of  the  Kikuyu  men  and  wcMnen 
whose  children  were  going  to  be  educated 
in  that  new  school. 

While  there  have  lieen  many  forward 
strides  taken  in  economic  development, 
health,  education  and  other  fields,  there  are, 
of  course,  even  greater  strides  to  be  taken. 
But  the  promising  aspect  of  the  huge  Job 
ahead  is  that  the  pec^le  of  Africa  are  willing 
to  work  hard  to  l»ing  about  {>rogress. 

In  the  field  of  political  cooperation,  I  be- 
lieve Africans  can  take  genuine  pride  in  the 
advancea  that  have  been  made.  Although 
many  African  nations  have  not  yet  cele- 
brated their  fo\irth  independence  day.  they 
have  already  brought  into  being  an  effective 
Africa-wide  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
Formed  only  last  May  at  the  Important 
African  Heads  of  State  Conference  at  Addia 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  the  OAU  already  hss  made 
significant  strides  in  promoting  political  co- 
opo^tion  among  its  33  members.  The  OAU 
played  a  major  role  In  stopping  Algerian- 
Moroccan  hostilities  last  fall,  and  an  OAU 
Conciliation  Ccnnmlssion  is  helping  to  resolve 
differences  between  those  two  countries. 

This  week  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
OAU  CouncU  of  Ministers  was  held  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Tanganyika,  where  East  African  se- 
curity problems  and  the  Bthioplan-Samoll 
dispute  were  discussed.  Later  this  month, 
the  regularly  scheduled  Council  of  Ministers 
meeting  vrtll  be  held  at  Lagos.  Nigeria,  where 
It  is  likely  that  such  Important  matters  as 
Rwanda-Burundi  problems  and  other  t<^ics 
will  be  dealt  with.  This  meeting  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  annual  African  Heads  of  State 
Conference  at  Tunis  in  late  spring. 

Another  aspect  of  the  OAU's  efforts  to 
solve  its  own  problems  was  demonstrated  at 
the  first  session  (rf  the  OAU  Bducatlonal  and 
Cultural  Commission  at  LeopoldvUle,  Congo, 
in  early  January.  That  meeting  estoblished 
a  Programing  Committee  to  draw  up  a  3- 
year  program  designed  to  break  down  lan- 
guage barriera,  coordinate  university  educa- 
tion and  accelerate  scientlflc  and  technolog 
leal  education.    It  also  proposed  that  an  in 


ter-Afrlcan  news  agency  be  established  f<x- 
tha  continent  and  planned  for  increased 
teaching  of  all  forms  of  African  culture. 

That  BO  mtich  has  been  done  in  so  short 
a  time  is  a  remarkable  achievunent.  We 
favor  theae  constructive  st^M  toward  African 
tinlty,  and  we  brtlave  they  r^jiresent  realistic 
progress  toward  Africa-wide  oo(^>eration. 

In  addition  to  what  Africans  are  doing  tor 
themselves,  the  nations  of  the  free  world  iJso 
are  making  impcntant  contributions  to 
Africa's  growth.  Am<Mig  the  major  contrib- 
utors are  the  former  colonial  powers — ^the 
metropolCB— -who  are  providing  a  high  level 
of  economic  assistance  to  Africa,  both  uni- 
laterally and  through  such  international 
bodies  as  the  United  Nations  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  Develc^ment  Fund.  It  is  read- 
ily H>parent  that  without  support  of  this 
kind  frmn  free  world  nations  Africa's  pres- 
ent progress  would  be  slowed  down  consider- 
ably. 

For  our  own  part,  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  Africa  has  a  promising  fut\ire,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  play  a  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. Private  U-S.  groups  have  been  doing 
this  for  years — American  missionaries, 
foiindatlons,  business  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, colleges  and  universities,  and  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations.  In  recent  years, 
governmental  assistance  has  been  added  to 
private  efforts  to  help  meet  Africa's  needs. 
We  now  are  assisting  African  nations  through 
such  organizations  as  the  Peace  Corpe,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  throu^  exchange  {M'o- 
grams  and  schcriarahlps;  and  through  our 
contributions  to  international  (M*ganizations. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  meesage, 
President  Johnson  asserted  the  need  tar  such 
assistance  when  he  said:  "We  must 
strengthen  the  ability  of  free  nations  every- 
where to  develop  their  Independence  and 
raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  thereby 
frustrate  those  who  prey  on  poverty  and 
chaos.  To  do  this,  the  rich  must  help  the 
poor — and  we  must  do  our  part." 

In  so  saying,  he  continued  the  great  tradi- 
tion Initiated  by  President  Kennedy,  whose 
genuine  concern  for  Africa  and  other  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  was  demon- 
strated so  often. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  our 
fundamental  African  pc^cy  to  encourage 
Africa's  political,  econcmlc  and  social  de- 
velopment and  to  assist  in  the  growth  erf 
peaceful.  steUe  and  Independent  nations  on 
that  continent.  We  know  that  peace  and 
security  are  indivisible,  and  we  vnmt  to  help 
establish  and  maintain  societies  in  Africa 
that  can  make  their  own  positive  contribu- 
tions to  world  peace  and  {n-ogreas. 

Despite  temporary  setbacks  and  disap- 
pointments, we  are  confident  that  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  will  become  increaaingly  im- 
portant members  of  the  world  community  in 
the  future,  and  we  Ijelleve  there  are  many 
trends  in  modern  Africa  that  are  leading 
that  continent's  nations  to  more  reqwnsible 
and  prominent  rcrfes  In  world  affairs.  If  that 
motion  can  be  maintained — and  I,  for  one, 
am  confident  it  can — then  the  world  in 
which  future  generations  will  Uve  will  be  an 
inestimably  better  one  for  all  men. 


Rbcoso,  I  Include  the  following  news- 
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BZDIBTBICTINe 

"One  man's  vote  in  a  congressional  elec- 
tion is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
That  is  prdbaiAj  the  moat  important  sentrace 
in  the  Sui»«me  Court  ruling  on  redlstrlct- 
ing.  JusUce  Black,  writing  tbe  majority 
opinion,  declared: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  permit  •  •  •  vote- 
diluting  discrimination  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  deviee  of  districts  containing 
widely  varied  numbers  of  inhafoitanta.  To 
say  that  a  vote  is  worth  more  in  one  district 
than  In  another  would  not  only  be  counter  to 
our  fundamental  Ideas  of  demooratle  gov- 
ernment. It  would  cast  aside  the  principle  of 
a  House  of  Representatlvea  elected  "by  the 
people,'  a  princ^le  twiadoasly  fought  for 
and  established  at  the  Continental  Conven- 
tion of  1787." 

As  one  who  believes  in  States  righta  I  re- 
gret that  redlstrictlng  has  been  thrown  into 
the  Federal  courts.  It  U  too  bad  our  Texas 
State  ofllcials  failed  in  their  raqxMiaibility  of 
meeting  this  problem  and  solving  it.  They 
have  had  plenty  of  time.  Daltes  County  ^n* 
had  di^roporttonaite  reprseentatlon  for  the 
past  10  years  as  our  district  experienced  un- 
precedented growth  while  adjoining  districts 
have  gained  barely  any  population  growth. 
The  people  of  Texas,  and  especially  the  peo- 
ple of  Dallas,  ar  brtng  robbed  of  equitable 
representatlan  because  the  Oovenuir  and  the 
DemocraUc  controlled  State  senate  killed  a 
house  passed  bill  last  year,  "nils  was  an 
obvious  poUttoal  move  and  was  ao  stated  *j<<! 
the  senate  action  put  poUtics  ahead  of  the 
principle  that  "one  man's  vote  Is  worth  aa 
much  as  another's." 

What  has  the  failure  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
tiire  to  act  cost  the  people  of  Dallas  County? 

1.  The  latest  available  flgurea  give  Dallas 
County  a  population  of  1,106363. 

2.  These  same  figurea  show  a  population 
of  219,637  in  the  adjoining  Fourth  District. 

To  illustrate  how  such  unequal  representa- 
tion affects  the  individual,  consider  Just  the 
appointment  of  yonng  men  to  the  military 
academies.  A  boy  in  the  small  Fourth  Texas 
District  has  five  times  a  I>etter  chance  of 
getting  an  appointment  than  does  a  boy  in 
adjoining  Dallas  County.  This  meana  that 
when  the  Democratle  Texas  Senate  kUled  the 
redlstrictlng  bill  last  year  it  penalized  every 
yoiuig  man  in  Dallas  Oounty. 

The  Fifth  Texas  District  has  a  greater 
population  than  16  States  and  10  of  these 
States  are  represented  by  2  Bepresentattves 
In  the  House  as  mil  as  2  Senatora. 


Washuftoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  24. 1$64 

Mr.    AIX3ER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to  extend   my   remMxkM  In   the 
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Thne  is  no  doubt  that  eventually  Dallas 
Oounty  will  get  an  additional  Congressman. 
Ragardless  of  how  long  it  takes  to  eliminate 
the  present  inequity,  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  may  be  aasured  that  they  will  be 
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my  remarks  to  the  RccoEO,  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
petition  of  the  Michigan  legislators  who 
have  requested  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  stating  that  "the  free 
exercise  of  religion  tocludes  the  right  to 
offer  prayers  to  public  schools."  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  prompt  similar 
action  by  other  State  legislatures  and 
that  this  concerted  effort  will  finally 
bring  about,  without  further  delay,  hear- 
ings on  the  numerous  bills  now  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  resolution  follows: 
State  or  Michigan,  Michigan   Legislatutie, 

Senate  CoNCUKarNT  Resolutign  No.  1 
(Offered    by    Senators    Zaagman,    Lundgren. 
Nichols,  Toungblood,  Jr.,  Beadle,  Younger, 
Rozcyki,  Stephens,  Lockwood,  Lepplen,  Be- 
glck.  Smeekens,  Oeerllngs,  Fitzgerald,  Mc- 
Manlman,    Schweigert,    Dehmel,    Hughes, 
Porter,  and  VanderLaan.) 
A    concurrent    resolution    requesting    the 
Congress    of   the    United    States    to   Initiate 
amendments    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring ) ,  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  respectX\illy  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  propose  to  the  people 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  to  call  a  convention  for 
such  purpose,  as  provided  by  law,  to  add  to 
the  Constitution  an  artlcie  providing  that: 


"Section  1.  The  free  exercise  of  religion 
shall  Include  the  right  to  offer  prayers  in 
public  schools.";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  4,  1964. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
February  12,  1964. 

NOKMAN  E.  PHILLBO. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

/B/   BBTL  I.  KXNTON. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Two  ladiaaa  Newspapers  Comment  on 
tiie  Water  Crisis  in  Gnantanamo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  oniANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  to  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  four  thoughtful 
editorials  from  four  newspt«)ers  pub- 
lished to  the  congressional  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  first,  entitled  "Needed:  Detach- 
ment— ^But  Not  Marine,"  was  published 
to  the  February  2,  1964,  Issue  of  the 
Goshen  News,  follows: 

Nkkdb)  Dvtachmkmt — But   Not   Marinx 


The  Important  thing  to  remember  about 
the  water  crtets  tn  Quantanamo  Is  that  It 
was  not  unexpected. 

Authorities  at  the  base  have  known  for 
years  that  Castro  might  at  any  time  order 
the  water  cut  off  under  one  pretext  or  an- 
other.   80  they  have  maintained  a   12-day 


emergency  supply,  and  are  prepared  to  have 
water  shipped  In  from  Florida  and  to  supple- 
ment the  supply  with  evaporators  abo<ird 
ships. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  call  for  a 
detachment  of  Marines  to  march  out  of 
Guantitnamo  and  turn  the  water  on  by 
force,  as  suggested  by  Bakrt  Qoldwates. 

The  kind  of  detachment  really  needed  Is 
one  of  firm  patience,  bom  of  confidence  In 
the  rlghtness  of  the  American  position. 

The  water  shutoff  is  not  a  showdown  be- 
tween Castro  and  the  United  States — at 
least,  not  yet.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  force 
the  United  States  out  of  the  base,  which 
Castro  knows  surely  would  not  work,  but  Is 
pure  and  simple  harassment  under  the  guise 
of  protesting  the  arrest  of  36  Cuban  fisher- 
men in  U.8.  waters. 

This  new  development  \a  the  Cuban  ver- 
sion of  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948-49.  In 
this  instance  though,  the  logistics  involved 
in  supplying  the  base  are  infinitely  simpler 
and  the  Quantanamo  population  of  some 
10,000  cannot  be  compared  with  the  2>/i, 
million  people  in  West  Berlin. 

But  like  the  blockade,  the  "Battle  of 
Guantanamo"  will  be  decided  not  by  any 
physical  confrontation  of  the  United  States 
with  Cuba  but  by  American  determination 
and,  hopefully,  the  backing  of  world  opinion. 

Barring  an  actual  Invasion  of  Guanta- 
namo by  Cuba  or  direct  attack  on  U.S. 
citizens,  the  course  for  the  United  States  is 
one  dictated  by  quiet  strength  and  calm 
dignity. 

The  second  editorial,  "Panama  to 
Guantanamo,"  was  published  in  the 
February  13.  1964,  issue  of  the  Michigan 
City  News  Dispatch. 

Panama  to  Guantanamo 

It  would  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not  so 
serious,  that  these  are  times  when  a  small 
country  can  easily  pick  on  a  big  one. 
•  Woe  to  the  larger  country— especially  if 
It's  name  is  the  United  States — that  has  any 
uncorrected  problem  in  Its  oversea  relations. 

The  small  country  with  a  grievance  has 
only  to  accuse  and  make  a  move.  The  Com- 
munists are  ready  to  apply  hot  pokers  on 
the  spot  and  to  unleash  their  propaganda 
machines  from  here  to  there. 

Nonallned  countries,  particularly  small 
ones,  are  prone  to  sympathize  at  once  and 
without  thinking  very  much.  There  is  an 
international  incident  and  the  big  country — 
the  United  States,  of  ooiu"se — ^finds  Its  re- 
putation and,  what  is  more  important,  its 
leadership,  widely  assailed. 

These  are  serious  matters  when  the  United 
States  Is  not  without  some  faults,  and  yet 
it  carries  the  major  burden  of  protecting  the 
entire  world  against  the  Communist  aggres- 
sor. Its  leadership  of  the  free  world  is  too 
Important  to  everyone  to  be  constantly  cov- 
ered with  tarnish  whenever  something  much 
smaller  goes  wrong. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  Panama  incident, 
which  was  significant  in  itself  and  worthy 
of  correction  all  around  but  has  become  an 
international  weapon  against  the  United 
States  in  the  cold  war  that  Is  all  out  of 
proportion. 

Now  the  Commimits  Cuban  leadership  and 
its  ally  Pravda.  which  U  always  in  readi- 
ness, have  moved  in.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  they  saw  in  the  Irritation  that  followed 
Panama  a  good  chance  to  score  off  the 
"American  imperialists." 

They  appear  to  have  staged  a  deliberate 
violation  of  a  Florida  fishing  law — not  yet 
tested  in  the  courts — which  had  been  aimed 
specifically  at  the  Communist  leadership  of 
Cuba.  This  gavs  pretext  for  touching  a  sen- 
sitive American  poUtlcal  and  natkmal  nerve 
at  Quantanamo.  A  flwilng  reaction  from 
American  patriots  was  assured  and  splendid 
fodder  for  Communist  propaganda  mills 
around  the  world.    Press  the  button,  make 
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the  big  country  angry  and  Irritate  the  rest 
of  the  world  against  It. 

The  free  world  has  been  growing  more 
sophisticated  about  this  sort  of  thing. 

We  hope  and  are  inclined  to  think  the 
Communists  have  misjudged  this  case.  The 
reaction  of  American  pubUc  opinion  to  the 
Panama  affair  was  both  reasonable  and  eager 
to  Improve  what  was  an  onfortunate  situa- 
tion all  around.  This  must  have  been  un- 
derstood by  a  good  many  people  overaecks. 
Now  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  effort  to  exploit 
tbe  situation  and  make  a  whoUy  dlspro- 
p<»-tlonate  noise  over  Gtiantanamo  is  too 
contrived  to  be  wholly  successful.  It  could 
prove  a  boomerang. 

The  third  editorial.  "Castro  and 
Water."  was  published  to  the  February 
11.  1964,  Issue  of  the  La  Porte  H^uld- 
Argus. 

Castro  and  Watxx 

Castro  turned  off  the  water  faucet  to  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  but  he  has  no  In- 
tentloo  of  fighting  Uncle  Sam  at  the  base. 
Trying  to  oust  the  United  States  Is  far  from 
his  thoughts.  "Hiat  makee  sense,  as  his 
chances  of  pushing  tbe  United  States  Into 
the  sea  there  are  about  as  good  as  a  tropical 
ski  Jumper's  at  the  Winter  Olympics. 

The  water  turning  off  incident  actually 
precipitated  no  great  crisis  in  American- 
Cuban  relatloaship,  despite 'the  Qoldwaters 
and  other  exdtable  Ooogreeemen  who  came 
forth  with  tbe  usual  prose  about  "a  Uttte 
snip  tweaking  our  nose  again."  The  United 
States  was  prepared  for  such  a  cessation  of 
w»ter  supply  and  the  water  wUl  be  Imported 
to  Guantaaoamo  as  was  planned  months  ago. 

If  Oastro  thought  that  by  the  turning  off 
ot  tbe  water  he  could  give  the  new  American 
PrsBldent  a  real  test  he  found  out  that  Mr. 
JobnsoQ  oauld  not  did  react  without  hesi- 
tation. He  ordered  that  Guantaaaaio  be 
made  oompletely  self-sufficient  and  that  the 
number  of  Cubans  employed  there,  about 
8,600,  be  reduced.  The  latter  action  will 
,  mean  fewer  American  dollars  going  Into  the 
'  Cuban  eooaoeny. 

Other  tbaa  that,  tbe  aituatton  remains 
about  as  before.  The  United  States  is  try- 
ing, and  without  apparent  resxilt,  to  Induce 
allied  govenaments  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
their  trading  with  Cuba.  How  ineffectual 
tbat  sort  at  dlpiomaUc  urging^  can  be  la  re- 
ileoted  by  action  of  a  rlghtwlng  nation  such 
as  Spain  flirting  with  more  Cuban  trade. 
And  Spain  now  is  moving  to  attempt  to  do 
business  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Iron  Curtain 
nations.    Business  Is  Just  simply  business. 

Castro,  while  beset  by  many  domestic 
problems.  Is  nevertheless  in  firm  oootrol. 
He  can  be  expected  now  to  exploit  the  arreet 
of  tbe  Cubtm  fishermen  seised  in  UJ3.  terri- 
torial waters.  And  If  the  State  of  Florida 
exacts  unusually  stiff  punishment,  or  even 
finds  the  fishermen  guUty  at  all,  there  will 
be  the  cries  of  "Yankee  imperialism."  And 
whether  Washington  likes  its  or  not,  these 
cries  impress  certain  Latin  American  classes. 

President  Johnspn's  ppUoy  of  flimness 
without  flag  waving  or  vltjjUperatlon  Is  about 
the  best  we  can  fcfune  for  now.  The  Gold- 
WATxa  cries  of  "send  in  the  Marines"  are  not 
only  childish  and  wild  but  morally  Inde- 
fensible. Theee  are  not  the  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  the  white  man's  burden.  We 
live  in  a  wcvld  when  might  no  longer  makes 
right  where  big  and  little  nations  are  oon- 
cemed.  To  send  in  the  Marinee  would  be  to 
tumble  down  the  whole  edifice  of  UJ3.  pres- 
tige and  oollaboraUon  in  Latin  America. 
And  in  a  nuclear  age  it  would  be  also  to  risk 
the  holocaust. 

The  fourth  editorial,  "Scheme  To  Test 

'  Johnson,"  was  published  to  the  February 

1 1 .  1964,  Issue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

SCHXMK    To    TZST    JORNSON 

The  evidence  is  convincing  that  the  in- 
trusion of  Cuban  fishing  boats  into  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Florida  was  no  accident,  but 


in  fact  part  of  a  scheme  to  test  tbe  mettle  of 
the  new  Johnson  administration. 

Why  else  would  the  fishing  boats  have 
radioed  Havana  tbat  they  were  well  Inside 
the  S-mlle  limit?  The  Cubans  were  weU 
aware  tiiat  the  message  would  be  Inter- 
cepted— that  it  amoxmted  to  a  call  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  8wo(h>  down  on  the 
four-boat  Cuban  fleet. 

Uhder  normal  circumstances,  the  crews 
would  have  attempted  to  steal  to  sea. 

Why  else  would  Fidel  Castro  issue  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  United  States  to  release  the 
captured  crews  within  46  minutes  af  face  a 
shutoff  of  the  fresh  water  supply  to  the 
Giiantanamo  Naval  Base? 

He  knew  very  well  that  nothing  could 
be  done  in  46  minutes  and  that  he  could 
then  shut  off  the  fresh  water  supply  to  the 
American  base  and  claim  Justification. 

It  was  a  neat  trick  to  focus  world  atten- 
tion again  on  the  presence  of  the  big 
American  naval  base  on  Cuban  soil  at  the 
very  time  that  Washington  Is  having  trouble 
with  Panama  on  a  similar  matter  and  is  be- 
deviled elsewhere  by  a  wave  of  anti-Amerl- 
canlam. 

To  this  extent,  Castro  has  succeeded. 

But  If  Oastro  thought  he  could  humUiate 
the  United  States  through  a  swift  capitula- 
tion to  his  ultimatum  he  was  sadly  mistaken. 

He  has  been  told  that  he  can  keep  the 
water  he  denied  with  a  magnanimous  c^er 
to  turn  <m  ttie  tap  an  hour  a  day  for  the 
benefit  of  women  and  children.  He  has 
been  told  that  we  will  make  the'  base  self - 
sufficient  where  the  fresh  water  supply  Is 
concerned.  This  Is  a  polite  way  of  telling 
him  that  we  don't  Intend  to  be  pushed  out  of 
Guantanamo — now  or  in  tbe  foreseeable 
future. 

And  as  for  the  Soviet  interference,  we  may 
as  well  tell  them  what  General  McAullffe  told 
the  Germans  when  they  called  for  the  sur- 
render of  an  American  force  at  Bastogne: 
Nuts. 

Meanwhile,  Florida  shoxild  treat  tbe 
Cubans  taken  from  tbe  fishing  boats  as 
any  other  batch  of  law  violators  would  be 
treated. 


Book  Lania' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR]^ 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHnfOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
group  of  econcmilcs  professors  to  the  New 
York  area  launched  a  campaign  directed 
against  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  The 
protesson  published  a  purported  "fact 
sheet"  designed  to  show  that  enactment 
of  the  quality  stablliza^n  bill  would  be 
bad  for  bustoess.  the  consumer  and  the 
national  economy. 

Those  of  us  who  favor  quality  stabi- 
lization are  all  too  familiar  with  the  mis- 
leading statistics  and  conclusions  cited 
by  the  professors  to  their  argument 
against  the  bill.  As  has  been  pototed 
out.  these  arguments  seemingly  follow. 
sl(«an  for  slogan,  the  propaganda  Itoe 
generally  put  forth  by  the  special  toterest 
opponents  of  quality  stabilization. 

But  in  view  of  the  academic  attack  on 
this  legislation,  I  was  remtoded  of  a  clas- 
sic column  concerning  the  pitfalls  s(xne- 
times  tovolved  when  professors  deal  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  economic  world  of 
the  marketplace.  The  column,  entitled, 
"Economics  Book  Lamto'  Sure  Swells 


Unemployment,"  is  to  a  humorous  veto 
from  Billy  Rose's  ssmdlcated  new^aper 
column,  but  the  insight  It  offers  is  never- 
theless rewarding.  With  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  It  toto  the  Congressional 
Record : 

For  the  past  20  years  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Indiana  has  been  selling  hamburgers  and 
making  a  right  pretty  dollar  at  It.  He's  hard 
of  hearing,  so  he  never  listens  to  the  radio 
and  he's  had  so  much  trouble  with  his  eyes 
that  he  never  looks  at  a  newq>aper.  But  the 
hamburgers  he  sells  are  good  hamburgers 
and  BO  his  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  has  never  Interfered  with  his  bxislnees 

A  few  weeks  back  tbe  old  man's  son  got  out 
of  college  after  majoring  in  eoonomics  and 
when  he  got  home  he  said.  "Fop.  I  think  you 
ought  to  start  vratchlng  your  pennlaa.  The 
European  situation  is  aU  mnasofl  up  and 
we're  beginning  to  feel  it  over  hers.  Aooord- 
Ing  to  the  Dow-Jones  Index,  this  country  Is 
facing  a  Ug  deixesslon." 

"I  don't  know  this  Dow  Jonas.'*  said  his 
father,  "but  any  friend  of  yours  Is  a  friend 
of  mine.  Besides,  yoa  figure  to  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  seeing  as  how  you've 
been  hanging  out  with  professori  for  tbe  past 
4  years." 

The  next  morning  tbe  old  man  canceled 
the  blUboards  on  which  he  had  been  adver- 
tising his  roadside  stand  for  years,  and  that 
night  switched  off  his  neon  sign  at  8  o'clock. 
And  a  week  later  he  laid  off  most  of  tbe  girls 
who  had  been  carrying  tbe  trays  out  to  the 
cars. 

Encouraged  by  these  savings  he  next  dlm- 
Inated  his  famous  plcoallli  sauce,  stof^ied 
throwing  tbe  stale  buns  away,  and  substi- 
tuted cheap  meat  for  the  UB.  prime  he  had 
always  used.  Tbls  only  capital  investment 
was  for  a  newfangled  gadget  guaranteed  to 
get  ao  sUces  out  of  an  onlcm. 

Well,  last  week  bis  son's  predictions  had 
all  come  true.  In  fact  there  was  one  day 
when  not  a  single  car  drove  up  to  tbe  stand. 

"Tlianks  for  tipping  me  off."  said  tbe  old 
man  to  his  son  tbat  evening.  "There  sure  is 
one  helluva  depression  In  this  country." 


Harry  Kalick 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  mw  TOBX' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1964 

Mi.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaka*.  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  Joto  with  my 
colleagues  to  paying  tribute  to  Harxy 
Kallch.  a  neighbor  of  mtoe  to  Queens 
County,  N.Y. 

We  to  the  community  recognize  him  as 
an  outstanding  leader  to  all  fields  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  to  which  he  re- 
sides, and  we  wholeheartedly  approve 
his  unselfish  efforts  as  a  leader  and  mov- 
ing spirit  to  these  activities. 

Prior  to  ccnnlng  to  Washington,  Harry 
served  with  distinction  to  the  office  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Quems  County,  af  deputy 
tax  appraiser  to  the  State  tax  depart- 
ment, and  as  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles  for  Queens  County. 

Harry  came  to  Washington  to  1945 
and  took  over  the  Job  as  tally  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
has  earned  the  re^)ect  of  all  Members. 
Durmg  this  time  we  have  found  him  able, 
courteous,  most  cooperative,  and  friend- 
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wants  to  set  high  standards.  The  i»-eBident 
puts  it  this  way: 

"We  have  recruited  a  superior  facility — 80 
percent  with  Ph.  D.*!  about  twloe  the  na- 
tional average  for  ooUegee  and  umtversities. 

"We  are  ao  the  way  to  developing  a  t<^>- 
flight  liberal  arts  ooUege  with  excellence  as 
Its  theme." 

The  quality  of  the  faculty  is  attributed  to 
several  reasons,  but  two  are  visably  evident, 
on  clear  days,  from  the  campus:  The  prox- 
imity of  Palo  Alto  and  Berkeley,  homes  of 
two  leading  universities. 

LUXB  TO    SCHOLAIIS 

Stanford  and  the  University  of  California, 
with  nationally  renowned  libraries,  are  a  Imtb 
to  scholars  who  want  to  continue  research 
while  teaching  nearby. 

"Colleges  in  the  bay  area  don't  have  much 
trouble  attracting  men  from  leading  eastern 
universities,"  one  newcomer  to  the  Cal  State 
faculty  said. 

"I  bear  some  of  my  colleagues  talk  about 
the  challenge  of  a  new  campus,  but  I  think 
bigger  attractions  are  the  cultural  stimula- 
tion of  the  bay  area  and  the  nice  climate." 

The  faculty  roster  lists  the  institutions  at 
which  professors  formerly  taught.  It  is  al- 
most a  list  of  the  Nation's  leading  universi- 
ties. 

WKU.    KSTABLISRXD 

Mathematics,  physics,  and  psychology  al- 
ready are  well  established,  with  some  re- 
search underway,  sponsored  by  grants  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

A  $150,000  computer  center  Is  set  up  and 
a  master  of  science  degree  is  offered  in 
mathematics.  A  master  of  arts  degree  is 
offered  in  English. 

There  is  emphasis  on  languages,  with 
Spanish  and  French  offered  as  majors,  Ger- 
man, Arabic,  Hindu,  and  Russian  will  be 
offered  later  as  majors. 

The  college  offers  a  year-long  survey  course 
on  the  history  of  western  culture  modeled  on 
that  at  Stanford  University.  All  students 
are  reqiilred  to  take  Jtmior  and  senior  dis- 
cussion classes,  where  they  will  be  tested  on 
their  c(»npetence  In  biological  and  physical 
sciences,  the  humanities,  and  social  science. 

AltPLT    STOCKED 

The  library  already  contains  more  books 
than  some  State  college  libraries  which  were 
established  before  World  War  I. 

Some  of  the  leading  professors  include  Dr. 
Virgil  Salera,  former  senior  economist  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Aseociation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  Dr.  Andrew  Outhrle,  former  head 
of  the  U.S.  radiological  defense  laboratory  at 
Hiinters  Point. 

Dr.  Theodo-e  Roszak,  former  member  of 
the  Stanford  history  faculty.  Dr.  Etouglas  L. 
Peterson,  authority  on  Benalssance  litera- 
tiire,  also  from  Stanford;  Dr.  Edward  Ham, 
professor  of  French  literature  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Arnold  P.  Biella, 
En^sh  scholar  from  Fresno  State  College. 

XXSlUUfTB   BSMEFli 

Harcleroad  also  notes  that  residents  In 
nearby  communities  will  benefit. 

"There  already  are  excellent  music  and 
drama  programs  and  outstanding  speakers. 
In  additlen.  people  nearby  can  enroll  for 
part-time  ptudlee." 

Construction  plans  move  ahead  as  quickly 
as  money  is  made  available.  Only  two 
buildings — the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Science 
building — ^have  been  erected  on  the  scarred 
hilltop  so  far.  But  construction  of  a  $2 
million  music  building  will  start  in  about 
2  weeks. 

It  will  be  a  circular,  two-story  structure. 
with  a  view  of  the  bay  plain. 

Just  below  the  sununit,  work  goes  for- 
ward on  playing  fields,  beside  a  newly  con- 
structed fleldhouee.  A  #25,000  landscaping 
INX>Ject,  to  be  finished  by  springtime,  will 
cover  over  eome  of  the  presently  bare  slopes. 


■Kxna  or  pools 
The  master  plan  will  provide  lots  of  open 
space  between  the  buildings  <m  the  366-acre 
campus,  but  these  will  be  made  more  attrac- 
Uve  with  a  series  of  pools  surrounded  by 
foliage,  each  typical  to  a  different  section  of 
the  State. 

The  contemporary  architectural  lines  will 
be  followed  In  construction  of  the  tall 
library  buUding  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
United  Nations  secretariat.  This  theme 
building  will  rise  at  the  edge  of  the  hilltop 

But  all  this  is  still  years  away  and  mean- 
while, campus  deans  have  to  see  how  they 
can  keep  providing  enough  space  for  all  the 
students.  The  cafeteria  is  temporarUy  in 
the  fine  arts  buUdlng  and  English  students 
take  classes  in  laboratories  designed  for 
science  students. 

CROWDED     AKEA 

The  library  is  crammed  onto  the  main 
floor  of  the  science  building,  and  student 
assemblies  have  to  gather  in  the  beginnings 
of  an  outdoor  amphitheater,  rain  or  shine. 

"Still,  it's  better  than  designing  buildings 
which  are  intended  for  general  viae  and  then 
have  to  change  them  all  after  everything  Is 
built."  said  one  planner. 

"This  way,  we  can  eventually  move  every- 
body into  a  building  designed  for  his  field 
of  study.  We  are  very  lucky  to  be  able  to 
start  from  scratch,  with  a  master  plan." 

There  is  lots  to  do  In  the  way  of  plan- 
ning, even  so  far  afield  as  considering  the 
site  of  the  nearest  station  for  the  future 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System. 

But  there  is  also  quite  a  lot  of  buUding 
of  such  things  as  faculty  and  curriculum. 

•You  know."  said  one  haftled  dean,  "peo- 
ple have  this  idea  of  a  leisurely  campus  life. 
Well,  we  are  in  here  all  day  and  we  come 
back  for  more  at  night." 

AnCINO    vox    SXST 

Then  he  added:  "Fortunately,  nobody 
minds  because  there  aren't  any  weU-worn 
grooves  yet.    And  we're  aiming  for  the  beet." 

This  aspiration  is  reflected  repeatedly, 
even  in  such  superficial  things  as  the  nick- 
name of  the  college — ^the  "Pioneer,"  a  space 
vehicle. 

And  it  was  with  approval  of  students  and 
faculty  that  the  eoUege  was  rsBanaed  "Cali- 
fornia State  College  at  Hayward"  last  fall. 

"Several  other  State  coUegea  are  imitating 
us  and  changing  their  names,  but  we  were 
the  first  and  maybe  it  will  etlek — we'd  like  to 
be  known  as  Just  'Cal  Ettate,' "  said  one  fac- 
ulty leader. 

Alameda  County,  which  once  led  the  State 
in  number  of  young  people  who  never  made 
it  to  college,  now  has  one  of  the  moet  aspir- 
ing members  of  the  State  college  system. 


Soviet  Aad-Scoutum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•       OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PKIfN8TI.VAIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Community  Re- 
lations Council  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  on 
February  10,  1964,  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  Soviet  anti-Semitism  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  Qreater  Pittsburgh  deplores  the  continu- 
ing discrimination  against  Jews  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  notes  that 
ofllcial  restrictions  deny  them  freedom  of 
worship,  and  Increasingly  destroy  their  cul- 
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tural  traditions,  religious  practices  and  Jew- 
ish education:  it  being  noted  that  the 
U.S.8.B.  Constitution  permits  tree  ezwelae 
of  distinctive  religions  and  cultural  praetlcas 
by  other  nationalities  and  rdlglous  minor- 
ities. ^^      "**»« 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  fulfill  their  stated  purpose  ot 
equality  and  support  of  human  rights  by  re- 
storing to  the  Jews  of  that  country  their 
righto  to  sustain  their  religious  beliefs  and 
preeerve  their  cultural  traditions. 

We  caU  upon  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  use  his  good  oOces  to  the 
end  that  the  virtual  ^»lrltual  genocide  of 
Soviet  Jewry  shall  not  be  fulfllled;  and  we 
caU  upon  the  oOelals  ot  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  neceaeary  steps 
to  protest  against  this  evlL 
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To    Ckimbote,    Pern,    People-te-Peoplc 
Profraa  Is  ''El  Maafro  de  Peasacola" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  n,oxaA 
IN  THE  HODSS  OP  RSPaiSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "To  Chlmbote. 
Peru,  People-to-Pe(9le  Program  la  'El 
MllagTo  de  Penaacola.' "  which  appeared 
in  the  Penaacola  News  Journal,  Sondaj. 
February  2.  A  group  of  elTlCHttiaded 
citizens  sponaor  the  Pensaoola  "People- 
to-People"  program. 

Under  pennlsslon  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  on  February  2i.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Racois  the  following: 
To  CHucaoTK  Pbv.  Paona-ro-Paoru  Pxo- 
GXAK  la  "Bl  MUjuaoM  PaKaAcou" 
(ByOianesBMee) 
Disease,   la   the   bairladM   oC   Cblmbote, 
Peru,  is  not  a  starlllMd  etattetlc. 

It  is  a  specter  that  prowls  among  the  card- 
board shacks  and  erlee  out  in  the  pain-taut 
voice  of  a  neighbor  or  staree  with  the  dead 
eyes  of  a  Uttle  e-yaar-old  glrL 

This  past  siiauner  It  prowled  again,  suffo- 
cating and  crippling  the  ImpovertshMl  Peru- 
vians with  the  heavy  grip  of  poUo  and  the 
people  settled  back  la  hopelesa  fear  to  see 
who  would  be  left;  there  had  never  been  any 
place  to  run  In  the  barrladas. 
But  this  time  the  q>ectsr  vanished. 
Grateful  hands  nailed  up  a  new  sign  over 
a  bare  Uttle  building  on  the  edge  of  barrtada 
It  said: 
"El  MUagro  de  PensaocAa." 
"The  miracle  from  Penaacola." 
It  isn't  a  miracle,  however,  to  people  in 
Pensacola.    It  is  caUed.  here,  the  people-to- 
ple  program  and  the  lltUe  building  by  the 
barriada  is  nothing  more  "«^fal  tii^^  mn 
outpatient  clinic,  staffed  by  a  Peace  OOrps 
nurse,    equipped   by   the   Escambia   Oountv 
Medical  Society. 

What  halted  the  specter  of  poUo  this  past 
summer  was  Salk  vaccine,  also  not  a  miracle. 

The  outpatient  clinic  and  a  large  recrea- 
tion field  now  rising  out  of  the  hot  sand 
on  the  outsklrto  of  Chlmbote  are  the  reeulU 
of  people  In  Pensacola  being  intereeted  In 
people  in  Chlmbote.  a  crowded  seaooast  city 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

PensacoUans  are  Intereeted.  frankly,  be- 
cause Capt.  H.  B.  Grow,  a  rettzed  Wavy  cap- 
tain, began  to  make  them  Intereeted  over  a 
year  ago  with  talk  about  a  sister  city  project 
and  how  people — Just  plain  folks — could  do 


sometiklag  to  squelch  a  lot  of  loudmouthed 
Obmasunlsts  la  lAtln  Amvlea. 

Captala  Orow  told  PenMcoUaas— aaybotfy 
who  listen:  TUs  eountry  eaat  aorvlve  la  aU 
of  Latta  America.  Ito  300  lallUon  people 
end  Ito  vast  aouroes  are  captured  by  the 
Commualsts. 

He  told  FeneanoTlans  that  they  couldn't 
save  the  rontlnent  by  thsmselvea,  of  course. 
It  would  be  iiratkmal  to  even  think  eo. 

But,  he  went  on.  It  could  eet  an  example  of 
how  an  American  etty.  with  a  Uttle  work  and 
a  Uttle  'cash,  could  reach  into  Latin  s»nTlrs 
and  touch  the  Uvea  of  people  In  a  way  that 
would  give  them  a  realistic  picture  of 
Americans. 

It  would  give  them  a  picture  they  could  use 
as  a  criterion  when  the  leftist  came  along 
and  set  up  his  antl-Amerlcan  f>itpt>r«^ 

It  would  give  them  a  visible  demonstration 
that  Americans  are  not  enslavers,  bent  on 
keeping  them  Impoverished  for  the  sake  of 
proflft.  as  the  leftist  around  the  comer  keeps 
saying. 

And  PensacoUans  listened. 
Pretty  soon  there  was  a  group  (rf  men  to 
staff  a  people-to-pec^le  oouncU,  there  was 
encouragement  from  the  US.  Oovemment, 

and  before  long  there  was  a  sister  dty 

Chlmbote. 

Pensaccdlans    and    Peruvians   pl<Aed   an- 
other slater  dty,  too.  lOraflcna.  but  It  was 
Chlmbote  that  the  work  would  be  directed 
'toward.    mraAores  was  oomparattvely  proe- 
peroiu  and  was  doing  aU  right  by  Itaelf 
What  did  Chlmbote  need? 
Chlmbote  answered,  a  place  for  ehUdren 
to  pUy,  some  pteee  for  them  to  go  whUe  their 
parento  worked  an  day  m  the  fishmeal  facto- 
ries or  other  bustaeas;  some  place  to  take 
them  out  of  the  bazrlada  for  a  few  hoars 
aad  zemiad  tliem  that  their  Uvea  were  not 
nsnwMlly  booaded  InernraMy  aad  perma- 
nsntly  by  those  stinking  alleys  and  sagging 

Some  place  to  show  them  a  futiu«. 

"AU  rlt^t,  -well  biiUd  you  one."  Pensaco- 
Uans said,  aad  they  eet  to  work  to  do  It. 

Pundratalag  to  an  American  art.  and  Pen- 
»«<v)llana  know  how  to  do  it  as  weU  as  the 
n«Kt  etty.  Onmmtttees  have  to  be  set  ib 
speaker*  broo«ht  la.  local  speaker*  eent 
aroimd  the  dvle  club  etzoult. 

_J*  *•*«•  »  lot  of  talking,  a  lot  of  letter- 
writing. 

^?^^  J!*?'  **"  "uaP*lg»  roUed  oa.  not 

?S?**"r  ^"^^^  '*  Pwiei«>Uaaa  It  Is  n^ 
the  only  project  they  have  to  complete. 

Ilhere  are  otl»er  fund  drtvaa.  untted  Vnnd 
•ad  more.  There  Is  the  «»«»»««?  ^i^irlelirettffln 
^  ''toBta  of  Wtwm  nags.  Thsie  an  sehocis 
letttng  la  and  letttag  out,  vaeatlons  to  take 
and  Jobe  to  ooom  back  to. 

And  the  rest  of  the  world  was  movUig. 
Crises  erupted  here  and  abroad.  Veneaue- 
lans  were  klUed  trying  to  vote.  Americans 
kilted'"   ^**°   «wampa.    A   Preeldent  was 

But  throughout  the  year,  as  perststent  as 
a  river  current,  the  people-to-people  program 
went  on.  Construction  was  started  and 
funds  flowed  to  the  oontractcv. 

And  In  Peru,  the  program  was  beginning  to 
take  shape  and  to  have  an  effect  oothePe- 
ruvlana.  HMrked  by  what  Americans  were  do- 
ing In  their  own  land. 

A  Peruvian  donated  the  land  for  the  rec- 
reation center  and  after  the  waUs  began  to 
rise,  the  Chlmbote  Lions  Club  announced 
they  would  finance  a  basketbaU  court. 

The  wife  of  Chlmboto's  mayor,  Mrs.  Jorge 
Sarmlento,  raised  $a,000  and  buUt  five  chU- 
dren's  playgrotmds  In  the  five  of  barrladas. 

She  organlasd  a  womenii  group  known  as 
the  Angels  of  Mercy  who  pay  monthly  dues 
into  a  fund  that  financee  medical  aid  for 
special  eases. 

International  Petroleum  Co.,  waa  asksd  to 
buUd  a  tennis  court  and  Sears  of  Peru  agreed 
to  uniform  a  socoer  league. 

This  sparking  of  Peruvian  activity  Is  what 


James  H.  Boren.  a  UA  Stete  De- 
partaaant  tptdalltt,  the  moat. 

Bocaa  to  speetol  aesletaat  to  the  UJ3.  coor. 
dinator  of  tte  AlUaaea  for  Ptcgna*  aad  asU- 
help  to.  he  aaya.  Uie  aiagte  amst  lauMrtaat 
ftetar  la  the  AUianee.  — »«-wi» 

The  UjB.  aoverameat  even  contributed  Ito 
share  to  the  mfrade  from  Penaacola.  atp 
a  Government  agency;  supplied  the  building 
materials:  the  Peace  Oorps  supplied  a  super- 
visor, the  Peruvtaas  themaelvee  snppUed  the 
labor;  aad  Peasacote  provided  the  equipment 
and  auppUse— aiOjDOO  worth. 

Kathy  Brown.  tlM  aiBse  who  supervisee 
the  clinic  which  now  toeata  t6  to  40  patlente 
a  day.  called  it  a  Oodaend.  after  the  tkAIo 
scare. 

Words  of  congratulations  and  praises  have 
poured  in  up<xi  PensacoUans  from  both  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  latest  word  received  to  trom  lliomas 
C.  Mann,  recenUy  appointed  Asatotaat  Seoe- 
tary  of  State  In  charge  of  Ijttla  American 
affairs. 

"The  people  of  Pensacola  are  to  be  con- 
gratuUted  for  their  Interest  and  Initiative 
In  extending  meaningful  direct  «-Ttrt^Tirft  to 
the  peopto  of  Chlmbote."  he  wrote  people-to- 
people  oOIclala. 

Boren  U  alao  pleased  that  Penaacola's  ex- 
ampls  has  quead  to  other  dtlea.  B»  said 
interest  has  been  eTpreeeed  by  dtlee  la  23 
Statee  In  the  program  wlthta  the  last  4 
months. 

0^>t»ln  Grow  reoenUy  received  a  letter 
from  Deloe  Hamlin,  head  of  a  group  In  Oak- 
land. Mich.,  which  has  establtohed  a  program 
with  the  people  of  the  Cauea  Valley  of  Oo- 
lomhla. 

"We  salute  you.-  Hamlia  aald.  and  Invited 
an  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  American  Sodety  ot  Peru— a  group  of 
American  buslnessnisu  there— cabled:  ~Pro- 
^am  evempHflee  a  weU-planned  aad  wdl- 
orgaalMd  sister  dty  rslattoBShlp.  mo  more 
pregmatie  evldeaoe  to  required  to  sbow  wbat 
may  be  acoompUshed  through  tike  dedtaated 
efforte  of  private  ladtviduato  with  the  whole- 
hearted nqiport  of  US.  aid  aad  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"Sahidoe.  Captala  Grow  aad  ttie  peopto  of 
Penaacola.  for  a  Job  weU  daae." 

But  aU  theee  Inrttratloiw  of  snoosas  dont 
mean  the  Penaacola  peopto  are  sitting  back 
and  resting. 

The  coatractor  working  osi  ttM  r«er«atlaii 
center  has  caught  up  with  ttie  fonda  aad  a 
final  push  to  needed  to  complete  the  proleet 

Captala  Grow  aad  other  people-to-poopto* 
offldato  feel  conadeat  the  UMmey  wlU  be 
raised. 

When  It  to.  the  recreation  center  wUl  be 
dedicated  in  March. 

Aad  Americans,  who  are  used  to  being 
caUed  ugly,  wlU  find  that  winning  the  cold 
war  to  not  the  impossible  task  It  sometlmee 
seems. 

To  prove  It,  they  can  go  to  Chlmbote  and 
a  particular  barriada. 

The  Inhabltanto  of  theee  shanty  towns 
gravltete  toward  leaders  and  from  the  house 
of  one  ot  the  leaders  files  a  proud  symlxd  of 
thto  particular  leaderls  friend:  The  fiag  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America 


For  'Dixie''  Hoaor— SmUi  CaniBu 
Geacral  A»$tmhkj  Adopts  Resolntioa 
to  CamdcB  Band 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 


or  SOUTH  ^*iKH.m> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBFBESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  Febrvary  5. 1964 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
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Nation  to  the  aocomplish- 
and  deserving  praise  by 
BX;^  band  dlreeter.  Mr.  WU- 
sehool  superintendent. 
and  the  Camden  High 
Band.    Recently  this 
In  the  Mardl  Oras  Parade 
.  La.  and  was  chosen  "The 
in  Dixie."    In  keeping 
which  I  feel  they  de- 
ls my  ronarks  an  article 
Cjunden.  B.C.,  Chronicle   of 
February  10,  1904.  reciting 
of  the  Bouth  Carolina  Oen- 
glvtng  deserving  honor  and 
band,  its  members  and  its 
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West:   A  cootnarrent  resolu- 
taia  Oamdep  High  School 
and  Its  dhraetcr.  William  H. 
aeleoted  aa  tSie  greateat 


ib  I  Camden  Hii^  School  March- 

ILar  tbla  year.  In  eompatltloa 

tK  tn  ttmugboat  South  Oarolina, 

aU  r^vala  to  amerge  aa  the  State'a 

band;  and 

th^  Camden  High  School  March- 

Ita  dtraetor.  William  H.  Baa- 

Catenary  9.  took  the  big 

Ifaw  Orleana.  the  dty  that  la 

graat  banda.  it  matched  pre- 

martlal  miisle  agalnat  18 

banda  from  14  Statea  and 
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Street  in  the  parade  with  martial  alra  that 
spanned  the  yean  from  Jdtm  Philip  Souaa'a 
"Stara  and  Strlpea.'  to  Merldlth  WlDaon^ 
19  trombones';  and 

"Whereaa  the  general  assembly  appreclatea 
the  neceeaary  time,  energy,  and  dedleatton  at 
the  members  of  the  Camden  High  School 
Marching  Band,  and  the  llmltleas  tenacity, 
patience,  and  faith  ot  Director  Basden  to 
mold  Into  one  coordinated  and  harmonious 
unit  the  07  members  that  compose  the  'great- 
est band  in  Dixie';  and 

"Whereaa  the  general  assembly  desires  In 
behalf  of  Itself  and  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  to  extend  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  Camden  High  School  Starching 
Band  and  Its  director,  William  H.  Basden: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring ) ,  That  the  Camden 
High  School  Marching  Band  and  Its  director, 
William  H.  Basden.  be  congratulated  and 
commended  on  being  selected  the  'greatest 
band  In  Dixie.'  This  Is  an  outstanding 
achievement  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  are  Justly  overcome  with 
pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  these  young- 
sters under  the  superb  leadership  of  Director 
William  H.  Basden;  be  it  fiuther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  William  H.  Basden.  director  of 
the  band,  and  J.  C.  Walton,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Camden." 


LAWS   RELATIVK    TO    THK    PRINTING    OP 
_  DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docxmient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bxireau.  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usxial  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  eatlmates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvea  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
iatratlon  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  maUng  their 
report,  ahall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
propoaed  printing  upon  the  eatlmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copiea  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(XJJ3.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  138,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA'nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Goremment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunenta,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  M,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  ProtHded.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  pocent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  qxiantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regxilatlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  E>oc\iment8  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  UUe  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNoaxssioifAL  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subaorlptiona  to  the 
RxcoRo  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimiun 
charge  of  3  cente).  Also,  ordera  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinta  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional DirecUny.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160.  p 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representetive,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoHoaiaaxoirAi.  Raooao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Repreaentatlvea,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changisd  their  resldencea  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addreaaea  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Raooao. 


Address  of  Hon.  Endicott  Peabody, 
GoTcmor  of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   aCASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  JJS.  Congress 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Endicott  Peabody,  Oovemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Monday,  February  24,  1964,  be- 
fore the  National  Housing  Conference. 
Hotel  Statler  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  attending  the 
conference  the  great  accomplishments 
made  In  housing  in  the  Nation  and  in 
particular  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  one  of  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring  housing  legisla- 
tion enacted  Into  law  as  a  member  of  the 
great  and  general  court  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  also  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  the  U.8.  Congress,  I  take  great  pride 
in  his  remarks.  Coming  from  the 
forward-looking  Commonwealth  of  Msis- 
sachusetts,  I  am  indeed  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  this  address  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  distinguished  Governor's  thoughts 
on  this  important  subject.  The  address 
follows: 

ADDBESS  or  THE  HONORABLK  ENDICOTT  PEA- 
BODT,  QOVERNOK,  THE  COMMONWEALTH  Or 
liiASSACHTTSETTS,     BETORE    THE    33d     ANNUAL 

CoNvurnoN    or    the    National    Hottsino 

CONTERENCE,         HOTEL         STATLER         HILTON, 

Washington,  DC. 

It  is  a  pleasxire  for  me  to  be  with  you  to- 
day and  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  this  gather- 
ing both   Individually  and   collectively. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  part  of  your  33d 
annual  meeting  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  to  participate  In  Its  activities. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  your  organization  and  Its 
membership  for  the  Impact  for  good  which 
you  exert  nationally,  within  your  respective 
States,  and  your  respective  communities. 
Much  has  been  accomplished,  through  your 
efforts  and  Influence,  for  effective  legislation 
in  the  fields  of  hovislng,  urban  renewal,  and 
community   development. 

Our  late  President.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, left  his  mark  In  every  facet  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  efforts:  to  expand  urban  planning  and 
renewal;  to  give  Cabinet  status  to  the  agency 
concerned  most  with  urban  problems;  to 
launch  a  new  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
metropolitan  trtinsportatlon  facilities;  and  to 
provide  effective  assistance  to  depressed 
areas. 

President  Johnson  now  carries  forward 
the  same  torch  of  leadership.  We  who  speak 
for    State    and    local    government    welcome 
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the  opportunity  to  support  the  President's 
programs  in  a  real  partnership  for  progress. 
Aa  the  Governor  of  s  great  State — and  an 
urban  State — ^I  see  no  threat  to  State  sov- 
ereignty in  such  a  partnership.  Instead,  I 
believe  It  Is  fully  consistent  with  our  basic 
constitutional  heritage  to  explore  practical 
solutions  for  tangible  problems.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  avoid  doctrinaire  approaches 
and  doctrinaire  solutions  which  generate 
much  heat,  very  little  light,  and  no  benefit. 

We  welcome  the  President's  leadership  in 
the  struggle  to  insure  lawful  equality  for  all 
our  citizens.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  the 
moet  comprehensive  and  effective  State  leg- 
islation prohibiting  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing and  Job  opportunity. 

We  welc(Mne  President  Johnson's  summons 
to  a  great  crusade  against  poverty  in  Ameri- 
ca. We  endorse  the  need  to  strengthen  and 
to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Federal  area  re- 
development program. 

We  welcome  the  sense  of  hiunanity  and 
the  sense  of  Justice  implicit  in  President 
Jcdinson's  message  on  housing  and  com- 
munity development. 

Yet,  I  would  suggest  that  the  enactment  of 
Federal  programs  Is  not  enough.  Each  of 
our  60  States  has  Its  own  responsibUity 
which  it  must  exercise  In  terms  of  its  own 
needs  and  circumstances.  Fcm:  example,  In 
Massachusetts  we  have  tried  to  anticipate 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a  de- 
partment ol  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment. I  have  recommended  to  our 
great  and  general  court — the  Massachusetts 
Legislature— the  establishment  of  a  reor- 
gaixized  economic  development  agency  en- 
compassing public  housing,  urban  renewal, 
regional  and  local  planning  assistance.  In- 
dustrial development,  tourist  promotion,  for- 
eign trade,  and  science  and  technological 
development.  We  foresee  such  an  agency 
joining  with  its  Federal  equivalents  in  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  pockets  of  econcnnlc 
distress  and  urban  blight.  Experience  across 
the  Nation  indicates  that  the  fragmented  ad- 
ministration of  isolated  programs  diminishes 
their  potential  maximum  contributions. 

It  Is  imperative  that  our  State  govern- 
ments remedy  their  Inadequate  support  of 
municipal  and  metropolitan  needs.  Just  as 
we  seek  equality  of  partnership  with  Wash- 
ington, we  must  offer  a  similar  relationship 
fcK-  the  common  good  to  our  cities.  We  have 
recently  opened  a  Washington  office  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  assist  both  our  State 
agencies  and  ovu*  cities  and  towns  In  draw- 
ing effectively  upon  available  Federal  aid. 

Since  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  which  saw 
the  start  of  federally  aided  public  housing, 
and  the  Housing  Acts  of  1949  and  1954  which 
brought  about  urban  redevelopment  and 
community  planning,  and  the  Housing  Act 
of  1956  which  provided  for  specially  planned 
and  designed  housing  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens, great  strides  have  been  made  but  we 
have  yet  much  to  accomplish  both  at  the 
Federal  and  the  State  levels. 

Today  in  our  country  there  are  approxi- 
mately 18  million  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  over,  which  Is  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. In  o\u"  own  Commonwealth  there  are 
close  to  600,000  persons  6S  yesun  of  age  and 
over  representing  over  11.3  percent  of  our 
population.  Due  to  the  many  advances  in 
medicine,  getrla trios  and  gerontology  (the 
study  of  the  aging),  the  lifespan  today  is — 
on  the  average — 26  years  greater  than  It  was 
60  years  ago.  As  the  years  go  on,  the  in- 
crease In  the  elderly  population  will  be  far 


greater  than  the  Increase  In  the  overall  pop- 
ulation. 

Since  1963  Massachxisetts  has  been  pro- 
viding specially  planned  and  designed  hous- 
ing tat  persons  96  years  of  age  and  over  of 
low  Income,  and  Lb  continuing  to  provide  this 
special  hoxising  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

These  apartments  are  of  modem  design, 
one-  or  two-story  garden  type,  with  all  fea- 
tures of  comfort  and  safety  for  the  elderly. 
Each  apartment  consists  of  a  living-dining 
area,  fully  equipped  kitchen,  a  full  bath  and 
bedroom  which  accommodates  a  full  bed  or 
twin  beds.  They  are  designed  and  planned 
for  occupancy  by  a  lone  individual  or  a 
couple. 

On  July  18,  1963,  ever  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  within  the  Commonwealth,  I 
signed  chapter  661  increasing  the  guarantee 
for  this  special  housing  by  an  additional  $30 
miUlon,  thus  bringing  the  total  gusrantae  to 
$125  million.  I  have  further  directed  that 
this  program  be  expedited  and  construction 
hastened  in  every  ctMnmunlty  where  there 
is  a  need  and  desire  for  this  special  hoxis- 
ing. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  Mas- 
sachusetts leads  the  Natlcm  In  providing,  in 
cooperation  with  our  many  local  housing 
authorities,  special  housing  for  Its  elderly 
of  low  income  and  U  recognized  both  na- 
tionally and  Internationally  for  its  leader- 
ship In  this  hoiislng  endeavor. 

This  Is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a 
'  way  of  life  with  our  elderly.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  this  Is  in  no  way  a  welfare  pro- 
gram for  a  pauperizing  program — It  is  sotne- 
thing  due  the  elderly  who  In  their  yoimger 
and  productive  years  were  the  mainstay  and 
backbone  of  their  respective  communities. 

CurrenUy  there  are  106  developments  com- 
prising some  4,700  apartments  completed  and 
occupied  In  every  geographic  location 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  18  under 
construction,  and  19  ready  to  go  out  for  con- 
struction bid.  Over  and  above  these  figures, 
there  are  83  communities  in  the  early  plan- 
ing stage  for  a  first,  second,  third,  and  even 
a  fifth  development. 

Briefly  and  simply,  I  will  discuss  the  leg- 
islation under  which  this  program  is  oper- 
ated. This  special  housing  program  is  au- 
thorized under  chapter  667,  "an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  housing  of  elderly  persons  of  low 
Income.  There  are  three  main  parts  to  this 
act  as  follows: 

1.  The  Commonwealth  guarantees  the 
notes  or  bonds  of  local  housing  authorities 
to  construct  such  housing,  as  the  act  now 
stands,  up  to  $126  million  worth. 

2.  The  Commonwealth  pays  a  subsidy  or 
annual  contribution  of  24  percent  based 
on  the  total  development  cost  of  each  proj- 
ect. (This  Is  the  amount  paid  to  make  up 
the  difference  In  the  necessary  rent  to  carry 
each  and  every  apartment  and  thus  a  rental 
Is  achieved  which  the  elderly  of  low,  fixed 
incomes  can  pay.)  Under  unusual  circum- 
stances, and  upon  approval  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  State  housing  board  to  the  State 
comptroller,  an  additional  annual  contribu- 
tion of  1  Vi  percent  may  be  paid. 

3.  The  period  of  amortization  of  mortgage 
is  40  years,  in  other  words,  any  notes  or 
bonds  issued  by  local  hoxising  authorities 
must  be  pcUd  off  in  40  years. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth  Is  slight  In 
comparison  to  the  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
elderly.  The  subsidy  for  fiscal  1963-64  wlU 
be  approximately  $1,200,000,  a  small  percent- 
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February  25. 1964 

Mr.  ^3eaker,  this  week  I 
from  a  constituent  and 
which  dramatizes  our 
tUBcultles  more  clearly 
_   I  have  seen  In   recent 
weeks.    Mr.  Dailel  A.  Cronln,  Jr.,  who  Is 
president  of  the  kiacUck  Co.  of  Wilming- 
ton, lian.,  Is  a  1  een  student  of  world  af- 


fairs, and  I  would  like  my  colleaerues  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  trenchant  analysis 
of  our  current  problems.  Excerpts  from 
Mr.  Cronln's  letter  follow: 

I  say  again  that  there  ts  a  desperate  need 
for  someone  to  spell  out  what  should  be  the 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Increasingly,  I  feel  that  we  can  no  longer 
expect  to  lead  the  world  If  we  will  not  exer- 
cise the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  lead- 
ership. Words  alone  will  not  stir  Castro 
from  exporting  communism  from  Cuba: 
words  alone  will  not  prohibit  the  massacre 
of  American  missionaries  In  the  Congo; 
words  alone  will  not  discourage  British  ship- 
ments of  trucks  to  Cuba. 

Indeed,  the  old  rule,  "Put  up  or  shut  up." 
applies  In  foreign  affairs  as  In  most  other  hu- 
man activities.  If  we're  not  going  to  put  up, 
then  I  suggest  we  shut  up.  Loose  forelgn-ald 
bribery  attempts  make  us  the  laughingstock 
of  the  world.  We  should  disengage  ourselves 
frtxn  alliances  which  we  will  not  really  sup- 
port. 

America  must  make  a  choice  between  play- 
ing tackle  or  tag  foreign  poUcy.  If  we  don't 
want  to  play  tackle,  we  shouldn't  expect  to 
use  the  big  stadiimi. 


The  Qaeens  Plan  To  Iinprove  Jadicial 
Selection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   KXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  plan 
for  Improved  selection  of  judges  on  State 
courts  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Queens  County  Bar  Association  In  New 
Tork  City,  called  the  Queens  plan.  In 
my  judgment  very  much  merits  the  na- 
tional attention  which  it  has  received. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  an  excerpt  from  a  recent  ad- 
dress given  by  Nat  H.  Hentel,  president 
of  the  Queens  County  Bar  Association, 
which  decribes  the  present  status  of  the 
Queens  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Then  there  Is  the  first  practical  applica- 
tion In  the  last  election  of  the  "Plan  to  Im- 
prove the  selection  of  Judges."  The  secret 
balloting  of  all  members  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  Judicial  candidates  and  the 
endorsement  of  one  Judicial  candidate  based 
upon  the  tabulated  results  have  excited  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  lawyers,  bar  as- 
sociations, and  Judicial  improvement  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  Nation.  We  have 
spread  the  responsibility  of  assessing  the 
qualifications  of  Judicial  candidates  over  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Queens  Bar.  The 
plan  has  received  heady  praise  for  the  cour- 
age and  Imagination  of  our  bar  from  many 
quarters.  The  plan  proves  that  lawyers  will 
fulfill  their  professional  responsibilities  with 
Integrity  under  the  canons  of  ethics  with- 
out regard  to  political  or  other  considera- 
tions. A  challenge  to  the  right  to  spend  our 
funds  to  carry  out  the  plan  Instituted  by 
one  of  our  members  Is  now  being  litigated 
with  the  friendly  support  of  other  New  York 
City  and  the  New  York  State  bar  associa- 
tions. This  Is  a  case  of  first  Impression  In 
New  York,  and  possibly  In  the  Nation.  It  Is 
a   case   of  tremendous  significance   to    the 


organized  bar  of  all  the  United  States.  We 
are  carrying  a  very  Important  ball  In  the 
cause  of  our  chartered  purpose:  "The  Im- 
provement and  facllltetlon  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice."  We  do  not  Intend  to  droD 
the  ball. 

The  adoption  of  the  so-called  Queens 
plan  has  led  our  bar  Into  taking  a  leading 
role  In  the  efforts  of  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Bar  Associations, 
all  represented  tonight  on  the  dais  through 
their  presldente  or  vice  presldente.  The 
coordinating  committee  Is  now  concentrat- 
ing Its  efforte  on  establishing  standards 
for  Judicial  qualifications  for  the  entire 
city  of  New  York.  More  will  be  heard 
of  this  by  the  profession  and  the  public 
in  the  coming  months.  Personally,  I  hope 
that  these  efforte  wlU  lead  to  a  cam- 
paign by  all  of  the  New  York  City  bar  asso- 
ciations working  In  unison  to  win  Improved 
Judicial  selection  methods  In  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  It  Is  my  personal  feeling 
that  these  efforte  should  culminate  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  by  the  calling  of  a 
State  constitutional  convention  to  reform 
the  law  and  Institute  improved  techniques  of 
selecting  and  electing  Judges  in  thu  stete. 
We  are  not  deluding  ourselves  that  our  plan 
Is  the  ultimate  panacea.  It  is  merely  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  only  for  the  short 
haul.  The  long-range  improvements  called 
for  by  the  present  sophistication  of  ovir  so- 
ciety wUl  require  much  more  work  and  a  con- 
centration of  all  of  our  talente  and  efforte  in 
attaining  this  desired  goal. 


The  Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OKio 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1963,  when  the  House  first  acted 
on  the, tax  bill,  HM.  8363.  I  listed  the 
Inequities  which  I  thought  would  be  per- 
petuated by  this  legislation.  At  that 
time,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  tax 
bill  would  provide  more  than  an  Indian 
summer  of  growth  and  prosperity. 

As  we  approach  the  hour  of  final  ac- 
tion on  this  bill,  my  doubts  continue  and 
I  hope  that  they  are  overwhelmed  by 
facts  and  circumstances  which  will  pro- 
vide that  the  advocates  of  this  tax  bill  are 
correct  in  their  arguments. 

Following  Is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Plain  Dealer,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1964,  entitled  "The  Tax  BUI: 
A  Risk": 

The  Tax  Bill:  A  Risk 

The  tax  reduction  bill  which  Congress  will 
send  to  the  White  House  this  week  marks 
a  radical  departure  In  US.  fiscal  policy. 

In  the  face  of  estimated  huge  Treasury 
deficits  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next, 
tax  revenues  will  be  substantially  cut.  Some 
$800  million  a  month  wlU  be  knocked  off  tax 
bills,  mainly  in  lower  and  middle  income 
brackets. 

The  theory  Is  that  constmier  spending  will 
bring  a  boom  In  productivity  and  so  Increase 
industrial  activity  and  employment.  A  re- 
sultant rise  In  texable  income  will  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  revenues  to  offset  the  loss 
in  the  reduced  rates  and,  eventually,  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget. 

If  the  expected  happens,  fine.  But  if  tax- 
payers decide  to  salt  away  their  savings  In- 
stead of   spending,   or  if  a   spending   boom 
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touches  off  an  Inflationary  rise  in  prices  and 
wages,  the  effect  oould  be  severely  damaging. 

Economlste  are  divided  on  the  probable 
effecta.  A  conservative  group  sees  the  tax 
bUl  as  a  poUtically  motivated  fraud.  Others 
maintain  that  the  bcMlc  principles  of  the  bill 
are  sound  and  that  ito  Influence  on  the 
economy  wlU  be  healthy.  Only  the  test  of 
time  wUl  prove  who  is  right. 

Only  time,  too,  will  teU  whether  the  weight- 
ing of  the  bill's  beneflte  in  favor  of  the 
low  and  middle  Income  groups  and  against 
those  in  the  higher  brackete  was  econom- 
ically sound.  There  are  some  economlste 
who  feel  this  weighting  may  reduce  some 
of  the  expected  beneflcUl  sffecte  of  the  tax 
cut  by  faUing  to  provide  equiteble  tax  re- 
lief to  those  who  have  the  money  to  invest 
In  new  but  sometimes  risky  ventures. 

The  Plain  Dealer  regrete  that  essenUal  re- 
forms in  the  taxation  structures  were  almost 
whoUy  abandoned.  Loopholes  and  prefer- 
ences to  special  intereste  remain  to  deprive 
the  Treasury  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 
There  is  crying  need  for  revisions  in  this 
area. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  bill 
gained  wide  support  in  Cengress  on  the 
promise  of  tlu  Johnson  adaUnlstration  to 
curb  Federal  spending  sharply.  If  spending 
continues  to  mount,  the  prospect  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  of  the  success  of  the  new 
fiscal  policy,  is  dark. 

The  tax  bUl  starte  the  country  on  a  pro- 
gram which  must  be  considered  rtsky.  It 
wUl  require  a  ccxnblnation  of  Government 
prudence  and  pubUo— indvsitry,  labor 'and 
citizenry — restraint  and  \mderstandlng  to 
make  it  achieve  Ite  long-range  objectives. 


Who   Gains?     The   Tax   Cat   Is    Here 
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Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reading  the  National  Observer  of 
Monday,  February  24,  1964,  I  came 
across  an  article  describing  ki  laymen's 
langua^  the  main  provlsicms  of  the  tax 
cut  bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
any  constituents  interested  In  the  major 
efTects  of  the  tax  cut,  we  are  supporting 
today: 

Who  Gains?  Thx  Tax  Out  Is  Here 

The  biggest  tax  cut  in  histsry  Is  expected 
to  become  law  this  week,  in  time  to  begin 
showing  up  In  employee  pay  ckeoks  early  next 
month.  A  final  House-Senate  o»mpromlse 
draft,  almost  sure  to  reach  President  J<riin- 
son's  desk  In  Ite  present  farm,  was  agreed  to 
last  week.  The  bill's  two-stage  reduction 
will  save  taxpayers  an  average  19  percent  oa 
tax  bills  when  fully  effective  neKt  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  will  go 
Into  effect  immediately,  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964.  Here  are  the  main  features  of 
the  bill: 

RATE    STRUCTTJ»K 

Lowers  current  indlvldtial  tsac  rates,  rang- 
ing from  ao  percent  at  the  bottom  bracket 
to  91  percent  at  the  top,  to  a  range  of  16 
to  77  percent  for  this  calendar  year  and  to 
a  range  of  14  to  70  percent  In  1966  and  there- 
after. The  present  18  peroent  withholding 
rate — the  percentage  of  empleyee  wages  now 
held  back  by  employers  for  taxes — ^will  drop 
to  14  percent  8  days  after  the  bUl  becomes 


law.     The  oorporwte  tax  rate,  now  62  per- 
oent, wUl  be  lowered  to  48  peroent. 

imnZXD   DXDOCTIOMS 

Abolishes  deductions  for  jMtyment  of  Stete 
and  local  taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  such 
miaoeUaneous  items  as  hotel  rooms  and  thea- 
ter ticfceta.  Also  bans  deductions  fCM'  State 
and  local  drivers'  licenses  and  auto-tag  fees. 
Still  deductible  under  the  new  law  wlU  be 
Stete  and  local  texes  on  gasoline,  plus  gen- 
eral sales,  property,  and  Income  texes.  Esti- 
mated revenue  gain:  $800  mlUion  annuaUy. 

STANDARD   DEDUCTIONS 

At  present  a  taxpayer  who  doesn't  itemize 
deductions  can  claim  a  stcmdard  deduction 
equal  to  10  percent  of  groes  income,  up  to 
$1,000  on  a  Joint  return.  Tlie  new  law  adds 
an  alternative  formula,  under  which  the  tax- 
payer can  claim  a  $300  deduction  for  himself, 
plus  an  additional  $100  for  his  wife  and  other 
dependents,  up  to  $1,000.  This  provision  will 
remove  1,600,000  low-lnoome  persons  from 
tax  rolls.  Estimated  revenue  loss:  $320  mil- 
lion annually. 

DIVDEND   INCOME 

Under  present  law,  the  first  $50  of  income 
from  stock  dividends  ($100  for  couplee  filing 
Joint  returns)  la  not  taxaUe,  and  an  amount 
equal  to  4  percent  of  dividends  above  that 
amotmt  can  be  subtracted  from  ttie  tax  bill. 
Ilie  new  law  wlU  raise  the  exclusion  to  $100 
($300  on  Joint  returns),  cute  the  dividend 
credit  to  2  percent  on  1964  inoocnes,  and  re- 
peals the  credit  thereafter.  Estimated  reve- 
nue gain :  $800  mlUion  annually. 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

Leaves  unchanged  the  present  25 -percent 
capital  gains  tax  on  iMoflte  from  the  scde  of 
stock  or  other  property.  But  the  law  wUl 
require  an  executive  to  hold  stock  purchased 
imder  cation  plans  for  at  least  3  years  before 
he  sells  it,  instead  of  the  preeent  6-month 
minimum,  to  benefit  ftxxn  the  favorable 
capital  gains  rate.  Under  a  stock  option 
plan,  an  executive  receives  trntn  his  company 
an  option  to  buy  a  certain  nianker  of  shares 
of  company  stock  at  a  spedfled  price.  He 
may  buy  t^e  stock  at  that  price  even  if  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  rises  above  it. 

INCOME  AVXXAOING 

Permite  artiste,  wrlto^,  athletes,  and  others 
whose  income  fluctuates  widely  from  year 
to  year  to  average  their  Lnoocnes  over  a  6-year 
period  to  gain  more  favorable  tax  treatment. 
A  taxpayer  whose  Income  is  at  least  one-third 
greater  than  his  average  annual  Income  in 
tdie  4  preceding  years  is  eligible.  Estimated 
revenue  loss :  $40  million  annually. 

ELDKU.T  TAXPATEXS 

Beneflte  a  taxiiayer  66  years  of  age  at  older 
by  exempttag  from  capital  ^alns  taxatton  tiie 
flrst  $20,000  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his 
home  if  he  had  Uved  in  it'  for  6  yean,  re- 
pealing the  rule  UmlUng  tax  deductions  for 
drugs  and  medlolaes  to  outlays  above  1  per- 
cent of  hU  tnoome,  and  Uberallxlng  the  q»e- 
dal  tax  credit  granted  to  retired  couples 
against  dividends  and  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ment income  on  other  Joint  returns. 

BY  THE  WATSmX 

Omitted  from  the  final  bUl  are  several 
revenue-raising  proposals  requested  by  ^e 
late  President  Kennedy  In  submitting  the 
tax  bill  to  Congress  In  January  1963.  Chief 
among  the  omissions : 

ITKMIZXe    DEDUCTIONS 

Would  have  discouraged  the  practice  of 
itemizing  deductions  by  limiting  e\xc6x  de- 
ductions to  those  in  excess  of  an  amouat 
equal  to  5  percent  off  a  taxpayer's  income. 

OIL  AND  GAS 

Would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
present  27 V^ -percent  depletion  allowance  to 
22  peroent.  ThUa  and  other  oU  and  gas  re- 
forms would  have  raised  an  estimated  $300 
million  in  annua]  revenues. 


CAPITAL  GAINS 

Would  have  eliminated  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  stock  options,  and  imposed  a  tax  on 
oapitel  gains  at  death. 


Restore  We6tcn  Uaity 
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Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sim-Tlmes  Is  significant  and 
presents  a  timely  warning.  Unless  the 
United  States  accepts  the  challenge  of 
leadership,  there  will  be  further  deterior- 
ation of  the  Western  allied  common  front 
against  communism,  with  its  serious 
consequences.    The  article  follows: 

RXSTORX  Webtbut  Unttt 

Richard  M.  Nixon's  Pemia  indictment  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  handling  of 
foreign  policy,  especially  the  problem  of 
Cuba,  was  an  excellent  summation  of  the 
fumble  and  bumble  which  has  characterised 
the  Stete  Department  in  recent  months. 
More  importantly,  however,  the  former  Vice 
President  and  1960  Republican  nominee  for 
President  made  oonstruotlve  suggestions  well 
worth  consideration. 

Accusing  the  Johnson  administration  of 
having  hoodwinked  and  soft-soaped  the 
American  people  about  "the  most  disastrous 
series  of  foreign  poUcy  defeate  since  World 
War  n."  Nixon  called  tot  a  summit  confer- 
ence of  Western  leaders  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  concerted  policy. 

The  Western  alliance  has  been  fragmented. 
It  no  longer  presente  a  common  front  to  com- 
munism. The  United  Stetes  goes  one  way. 
France  another,  and  Great  Britain  stUl  an- 
other. True,  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  Currently, 
they  have  their  differences.  KssentlaUy. 
hewever,  they  have  the  same  basic  policy. 
As  has  been  said,  they  differ  merely  over 
the  methods  to  be  employed  in  accompllsii- 
ing  the  undoing  of  the  West. 

The  differences  among  the  Western  Powers 
are  mM-e  fundamental.  France  and  Oreat 
Britain  are  engaging  in  definite  acte  of  ap- 
peasement; the  United  Stetes,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeases  one  day  and  defies  the  next. 

The  West  has  lost  ite  common  purpose. 

A  summit  conference  of  Western  leaders 
might  be  able  to  achieve  imity  of  purpose. 
If  such  cannot  be  obtained,  the  United  Stetes 
will  at  least  know  that  it  has  to  go  it  alone 
and  knowing  can  plan  and  act  accordingly. 

"The'  most  urgent  problem  confronting 
the  Johnson  administration,"  Nixon  said, 
"Is  to  restore  the  Atlantic  Alliance  so  that 
the  free  world  can  present  a  united  front 
against  communism  In  Cuba,  southeast  Asia, 
and  other  areas." 

European  stetesmen  fall  to  grasp  the 
seriousness  with  which  Americans  regard  the 
continuance  of  Fidel  Castro  and  his  commu- 
nist regime  in  Cuba.  So  long  as  Western 
European  nations  continue  their  Cuban  trade 
and  Insist  on  expanding  ite  scope  they  can 
anticipate  growing  resentzment  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

They  have  chosen  to  undermine  VS.  poUcy 
in  the  Caribbean.  France  has,  in  addition, 
chosen  to  do  likewise  in  Asia. 

Communism  Is  the  only  beneficiary  of  the 
present  disarray  in  the  West. 

An  effort  to  resolve  differences — ^to  work 
out  a  common  policy — should  be  made  by  the 
Western  nations. 
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Mr.  RDMSRU).  Mr.  l^;>ealcer.  yes- 
terdaar.  afterjess  than  1^  houn  of  <Us- 
eaaBkNi.  tbe  hook  Oommlttee  on  Science 
and  AflkrooM  tics  decided  to  approre  the 
report  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admin  stratlon  providing  for  the 
new  Etoctroidcs  Research  Center  in 
Boston,  liass  This  was  done  without 
recdylng  teitiinaay  from  any  non- 
NASA  wttaeiHS  cither  for  or  against 
audi  a  oeote '  and  wtth  only  the  most 
Umtted  oppor  unity  tor  debate. 

Tills  action ,  firnimlng  it  Is  confirmed 
by  the  Sena  e  Space  Oommlttee.  will 
IwmrJi  a  fac  Uty  InvaJylng  more  than 
$237  mlUloo  c  f  the  tajqiayerB'  money  by 
1980  and  ovei  $1  Ullkm  by  1979.  It  will 
result  tai  the  establishment  of  a  center 
In  If  assairhiM  itts  which  will  employ  an 
mt1mat<Hl  2,1 10  personnel  In  the  elec- 
tronics field. 
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areas,  there  wQl  be  no  opportimlty  for 
indu^a-y  to  mb  MMWidera  wtth  Gorem- 
ment  sdenttata  so  that  they  may  eval- 
uate and.  hopefully,  utllte  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Amertean  pubUc  the  new  proc- 
esses, imxhietB,  and  tedmiqoes  which 
space  expenditures  are  creating. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have,  in  my  (H>lnion,  made  a 
serious  mistake.  The  taxpayers  of  this 
country  will  be  paying  for  it  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  the 
following  editorials  which  appesired  in 
Missiles  and  Rockets  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  respectively: 

That  Boston  CEmra 
(By  WUUam  J.  CougUln) 

We  have  now  entered  a  suepeoseful  46- 
day  peitod  tn  which  Coogreas  must  decide 
If  It  will  act  on  the  latest  reoocnmeiKlatloa 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration regarding  its  i»-oposed  Eaec- 
tronlcs  Reeearcto  Center. 

Laat  year.  NASA  propceed  th&t  the  $50 
mlUlon  Center  be  located  In  tbe  Boston 
area.  Congrees  asked  tbe  sp&ce  agency  for 
further  Justifleatlon  of  the  Center  and  Its 
kx»tlon. 

After  a  series  o^  presentations  by  other 
Interested  areas,  NASA  Administrator  James 
Webb  has  reaffirmed  the  agency's  choice  of 
Boston  as  tbe  preferred  site — to  tbe  surprlao 
of  almost  no  one. 

NASA  will  be  permlUed  to  proceed  on  tbls 
basis  If  the  recommendation  Is  not  vetoed  by 
Congress  within  45  da^B. 

We  favor  suoh  a  veto. 

We  favor  it  on  an  issue  far  more  funda- 
mental than  that  at  locatton.  We  do  not 
believe  NASA  has  submitted  convincing  proof 
at  the  need  for  such  a  Center. 

We  have  read  tbe  space  agency's  detailed 
justtflcatlcai.  We  have  talked  to  responsible 
electronics  autborltles  in  both  industry  and 
Oovemment.  We  have,  within  tbe  past  week. 
tfUked  to  corporate  oacers  of  a  niunber  of 
electronics  Anns  in  the  Boston  area.  These 
have  been  firms  which.  In  acme  caaee,  have 
supported  the  move  to  bring  a  NASA  elec- 
tronics center  to  Boeton. 

More  than  one  of  these  officials  baa  ad- 
mitted, in  effect:  "We  do  not  see  any  require- 
ment for  such  a  center.  But  if  there  is  to  be 
one,  and  it  appears  there  is,  then  we  want  It 
in  the  Boeton  area." 

The  reason  for  this  Is  frankly  expressed 
self-interest.  Uany  Massachusetts  electron- 
ics firms  at  first  feared,  and  openly  opposed, 
establishment  of  the  Center  in  their  back- 
yard. The  reason:  oc»icern  over  competition 
for  scientific  talent. 

On  further  examination,  this  fear  faded 
with  the  realization  that  establishment  of 
the  Center  nearby  undoubtedly  would  lead 
to  more  business  for  firms  in  the  Boeton 
area.  Despite  NASA  pledges  that  Its  princi- 
pal concern  would  be  inhouse  research,  the 
history  of  such  enterprises  in  the  p>ast  Indi- 
cated It  soon  would  be  ttirnlng  to  more  am- 
bitious projects. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  num- 
ber of  Boston  area  flrms  have  campaigned 
both  quietly  and  effectively  In  behalf  of  the 
Center.  More  of  a  surprise,  perhaps,  Is  the 
fact  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  this  campaign  will  answer  with  an 
honest  negative  the  basic  question  of 
whether  such  a  center  really  is  needed. 

That  NASA  needs  an  additional  electronics 
capability,  particularly  one  to  provide  In- 
creased reliability,  is  not  questioned.  But 
NASA  has  not  buUt  a  convincing  case  that 
this  capabUity  should  be  isolated  in  one 
comer  of  the  Nation,  far  from  the  NASA 
centers  deeply  engaged  In  manned  and  un- 
manned flight  programs. 


If  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, thsy  iboald  be  devoted  to  strengthen- 
ing elactronlos  know-how  at  the  program- 
oriented  oanters  where  it  Is  dlrecUy  appli- 
cable. 

NASA's  own  plea  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed center,  that  electronics  maJces  up  at 
least  70  percent  of  each  space  vehicle.  Is  In 
Itself  an  argument  for  building  this  eapabU- 
Ity  at  the  eTlst.lng  centers,  not  at  an  aca- 
demic cell  placed  oonvenlently  near  the  fine 
universities  of  the  Northeast. 

A  further  argiiment  against  the  proposed 
new  facility  Is  that  it  comes  too  late  In  time 
to  contribute  In  any  substantial  manner  to 
the  Apollo  program.  If  «•  can  go  to  the 
moon  without  It.  we  can  do  a  number  of 
other  things  without  It.  Under  any  NASA 
budget,  and  particularly  under  the  preeent 
severely  restricted  space  agency  budget,  the 
prc^Qsed  electronics  center  is  a  luxury  we 
can  lU  afford.  Congress  should  act  to  kill  it 
during  this  46-day  period. 

Our  deep  concern  continues,  not  only  with 
this  facility,  but  with  the  proliferation  of 
organizations  In  the  tinlverslty,  nonprofit 
and  Oovemment  fields  which  arc  doing  work 
which  can  he  done  more  effectively  by  pri- 
vate Industry. 

The  neoeeslty  of  staying  In  business,  and 
showing  a  profit  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
end.  of  the  year.  Is  a  powerful  motivating 
force  toward  an  economic  and  effective 
operation. 

Consider,  then,  the  recruiting  advertise- 
ment In  the  New  York  Times  on  January  26 
on  behalf  of  the  UjB.  naval  Uboratorles  In 
the  Washington.  D.C..  area.  This  offered  a 
promising  future  "free  from  the  job-per- 
manence worries  that  plague  the  defense 
Industry  these  days." 

We  suggest  you  read  that  novel  and  inter- 
esting thought  again.  The  naval  labora- 
tories— the  naval  laboratories,  mind  you — 
are  free  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  a 
fluctuating  military  budget.  Nor  Is  this  Just 
research  activity.  At  the  naval  propellant 
plant,  for  example,  "they  manufacture,  in- 
spect, test,  and  deliver  missile  propulsion 
units,  too." 

Industry  frequently  concerns  itself  with 
the  role  of  the  nonprofit  corporation.  Yet. 
Dr.  C.  W.  HaUlgan.  president  of  Mitre  Corp.. 
had  a  word  to  say  in  a  recent  issue  of  In- 
dustrial Research  which  might  be  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  Navy  activity  described  above. 
He  said:  "Tbe  company  must  not  take  on 
work  that  can  be  done  more  appropriately 
by  other  available  sources.  The  company 
must  avoid  extending  the  scope  of  Its  work 
into  areas  that  belong  to  others.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  proper  fields  of  in- 
dustry, such  as  detailed  design  and  manu- 
facture." 

We  suggest  that  the  Navy,  engaging  In  the 
manufacture  of  missile  propulsion  units 
while  attempting  to  lure  talent  from  Indus- 
try with  promises  of  freedom  from  the  "Job- 
permanence  worries"  plaguing  that  same  in- 
dustry. Is  perverting  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem It  serves. 

Someone  should  be  horsewhipped  for  this, 
as  the  country  editors  used  to  say.  Then  an- 
other country  implement,  the  axe,  should  be 
used  on  NASA's  proposed  electronics  research 
center,  on  the  U.S.  naval  laboratories  and  on 
a  great  many  more  of  theee  swollen  parasites 
on  the  free  enterprise  system. 

PoLrncAL  PATOrr 
The  Middle  West  has  been  shut  out  again 
In  the  distribution  of  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Boston  has  been  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  sec  million  Electronics  Research 
Center,  Just  as  Senator  Mdwamd  M.  KsmnDT, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  predicted  IS 
months  ago  after  his  election  to  the  Senate. 
He  campaigned  for  the  seat  on  the  promise: 
"I  can  do  more  for  Massachusetts." 
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There  never  was  a  chance  for  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  50  areas  which  sought  the 
Research  Center.  The  Senate  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Center  contained  a  provision  that 
Boston  would  be  the  site.  Objections  In  the 
Ho\ise  caiised  the  removal  of  this  provision 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which 
went  through  the  motions  of  considering 
other  places. 

By  the  committee's  own  standards,  the 
logical  place  for  the  Center  was  Chicago 
because  It  Is  already  the  greatest  center  of 
electronics  production  and  research  and  It 
has  the  largest  concentration  of  scientists 
and  other  skilled  persons  to  staff  the  Center. 

Eleven  universities  within  250  miles  of 
Chicago  produce  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  doctors  of  philosophy  in  the  physical 
sciences.  Only  the  New  Jersey  area  rivals 
Metropolitan  Chicago  in  electronics  produc- 
tion. No  other  area  approaches  Chicago  in 
its  concentration  of  facilities  to  support  elec- 
tronics research. 

These  facts  and  others  were  supplied  to 
NASA  by  committees  named  by  Governor 
Kemer,  Mayor  Daley,  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  and  others.  They  wasted 
their  time  and  money  in  going  to  Washing- 
ton. The  NASA  Conunlttee  obviously  bad 
its  instructions  from  the  White  House.  The 
pretense  of  considering  other  cities  was  only 
an  effort  to  calm  outraged  middle  westerners 
and  to  spray  perfume  on  a  rotten  deal. 

In  an  election  year.  President  Johnson  sees 
the  importance  of  retaining  the  support  of 
the  New  England  States,  which  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Kennedy  family's  political 
domain.  He  evidently  expects  the  Daley 
machine  in  Chicago  to  continue  rolling  up  its 
big  Democratic  majorities,  no  matter  how 
shabbily  Chicago  is  dealt  with  by  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington. 

We  are  not  In  favor  of  using  research 
centers  and  other  Government  facilities  to 
make  political  payoffs,  but  if  all  other 
standards  are  going  to  be  disregarded,  it 
is  high  time  for  Mayor  Daley  to  remind  tbe 
administration  how  the  Democrats  squeaked 
Into  the  White  House  in  1960. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  carried  DU- 
nols  by  a  reported  margin  of  8,856  votes, 
and  at  least  that  many  votes  were  stolen 
in  Chicago.  He  carried  Texas  by  a  reported 
margin  of  48,233,  probably  because  100,000 
or  so  votes  for  Richard  Nixon  were  dis- 
qualified by  Democratic  election  officials. 

Texas  has  been  rewarded  by  receiving  the 
multimiUion  dollar  Manned  Space  Aircraft 
Center  at  Houston.  Illinois  has  got  nothing. 
Mayor  Daley's  influence  in  Washington  seems 
to  be  mostly  imaginary. 


Memorial  Trees  in  Freedom  Forest, 
Israel,  ia  Memory  of  the  Late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  a  letter  from 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Jewish 
Veterans  Association  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  informing  her  of  the  plsmting 
of  100  trees  in  the  Freedom  Forest  in 
Israel  in  memory  of  the  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


There  bdng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

JSWISB  VKTBUNS  ASSOCZATIOir, 

Sew  York.  N.Y,  Janvarg  1964. 
Mrs.  Jacqttklxkz  Kzknedt, 
Oeorgetoum, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deax  Mis.  Kknnedt:  This  organization  has 
planted  100  trees  in  the  Freedom  Forest  in 
Israel  in  memory  of  your  late  bvisband,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our  beloved  President, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  mankind  and  in- 
ternational peace,  and  who  will  live  forever 
in  our  memory. 
Very  truly, 

MCMBIB  DAHLERBEUCH, 

President. 
PAm.A  Badman, 
President,  Ladies  Auxiliary. 
Leo  Gompebtz, 

Honorary  President. 
Jack  H.  Haas, 

Vice  Commander. 
Leo  Stock, 

Secretary. 
Leopold  Lanoenberceb, 

Honorary  President. 


Memory  Day  for  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  In  the  Rkcord  a  moving  communi- 
cation from  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Hosey  and 
her  fourth  grade  class  at  the  Delmar 
Elementary  School.  Delmar,  N.Y. 

As  the  proud  grandfather  of  a  little 
boy  in  another  fourth  grade,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  present  the  letter  from  the  Del- 
mar children  and  their  teacher.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Delmas  Elementakt  School, 
Delmar,  N.Y.,  February  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Congressman  Leo  W.  O'Brisn, 
3fember  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congeessman  O'Brien:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
M.  Hoeey,  fourth  grade  teacher  in  the  Delmar 
Elementary  School,  and  her  fourth  grade 
pupils  unanimously  voted  February  19,  1964, 
that  the  88th  Congress  of  these  United 
States  of  America  read  into  their  records 
for  the  futiu*  and  expeditious  action  the 
following  resolution;  namely,  that — 

"November  22  of  each  year  be  set  aside 
as  a  Memory  Day  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  Nation  In  honor  of  or  late  and  beloved 
President,  leader  and  friend,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  in  order  that  It  be — 

"A  day  not  of  disgrace  but  a  day  of  honor; 

"A  day  not  of  sin  but  of  prayerful  atone- 
ment; 

"A  day  not  of  desecration  but  of  dedica- 
tion; 

"A  day  not  of  destruction  but  of  consec- 
ration; and 

"A  day  not  of  forgetfulness  but  a  day  in 
memory  of  the  life  ideals  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  line  and  good  man." 

We  respectfully  request  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  and  action  thereon  be  forwarded 
to  the  30  of  us  at  our  expense  (if  necessary) 
so  that  we  may  learn  steps  that  have  been 


taken  on  this  resolution  and  If  It  Is  pos- 
sible, have  It  read  Into  this  Conoiessxonal 
Rbcou).  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosey.  the  teacher 
was  voted  by  the  class  to  help  draw  up  this 
resolution  and  letter.  We  thank  you  Con 
gressman  O'BaiKif.  fco'  your  help.  We  re- 
quest that  replies  to  this  letter  be  sent  to 
our  teacher.  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Hosey,  in  as 
much  as  she  helped  us  with  this  resolution 
and  thought  of  it  and  motivated  us  so  please 
note  this  In  your  Congressional  Record. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.   DOROTRT    M.    HOSET 

(And  her  fourth -grade  class) . 
Signatures:  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Hosey,  teach- 
er; Lauren  MacGregor,  class  president,  age 
QYj,  Bradely  Titus,  class  vice  president,  age 
9%,  Sally  Bowker,  class  secretary,  age  9Vi. 
who  thought  of  the  name  for  this  day,  "Me- 
mory Day  for  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy"; Debbie  Rabetz,  Susan  Dill,  Rita  Sil- 
verman, Raym  Garinger,  Leonard  Angerame. 
Mark  Kenyon,  Duncan  Martin.  David  Paquet- 
te,  Mary  Bethe  Rcxnango,  George  Seabury, 
Stephen  Parrott,  Rossman,  Billy,  Barbie 
Seal,  Gispo  Linda,  Mary  Day,  Jesse  Tiimer. 
Edward  Mendus.  Pat  Aiken.  Ronnie  Ed- 
monds, Kathy  Stevens,  Michael  McAuliffe, 
Gordon  Hamilton,  Stephen  Gates. 


Dangerous  Games 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  wnJSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Dangerotjs  Games 

Thanks  to  the  interpretations  put  forward 
by  anonymous  officials,  the  world  learns  that 
President  Johnson's  California  speech  was 
"deliberately  pregnant  with  meaning."  This 
meaningfulness  will  be  foimd  down  In  the 
middle  of  the  speech  In  a  sentence  warning 
those  engaged  In  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  this  activity  U  a  "deeply  dangerous 
game." 

Perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  foctis  atten- 
tion on  the  phrase,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
carried  a  warning  to  North  Vietnam  and  even 
to  the  Red  Chinese  of  dire  things  to  ct»ne 
unless  they  behave  themselves.  For  threats 
of  this  sort  have  been  cheapened  by  long 
exposure  to  them.  One  can  hardly  pick  up 
a  paper  without  reading  something  of  the 
sort  from  Messrs.  Khrushchev,  Mao  Tse-tung 
or  Castro.  It  even  revles  memories  of  "mas- 
sive retaliation" — a  warning  that  supposedly 
was  pregnant  with  meaning,  but  which  long 
since  has  been  all  but  forgotten. 

The  thing  about  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
that  threats  are  all  right — if  we  mean  them. 
The  President's  comment,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  interpretations,  surely  will  be  taken 
in  Saigon  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  enlarge  the  war  if  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Communist  aggressors  from  over- 
running South  Vietnam.  But  Is  this  really 
our  intention? 

Can  we  hope  that  the  South  Vietnam 
forces,  which  have  so  far  been  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves  on  home  ground,  can 
carry  the  war  to  the  enemy?  If  not,  will  the 
Johnson  administration,  in  an  election  year, 
commit  more  American  forces  to  the  war?  if 
so,  the  purpose  should  be  stated  in  clearer 
language.  If  not,  then  we  are  guilty  of  rais-' 
ing   hopes   which,    when   disappointed,   will 
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that  "Image"  of  the  United 

which  so  much  has  been  heard. 

bellsve  that  the  war  in  South 

been  lost,  or  that  it  necessarUy 

even  without  major  American 

The  posslbilitT,   however,    U 

re  must  faos  it.    Ths  time  may 

when  we  will  have  to  move  In 

forcas  or  see  all  of  our  effort, 

I  acrlfloes  go  down  the  drain.     In 

mere  threats  will  not  be 

must  be  accompanied  by  the 

whatever  force  is  necessary  to 

tq>.     If   the  will  is  lacking  we 

stake    our    prestige    on    empty 

this,  too,  is  a  dangerous  game. 
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C*MtituB    Says  To  Qmb  Up  Poverty 
Mmst  Bead  Tour  Back 


EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON. 


or 


ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  JLUNOI8 


m  THB  E  DUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.  tdan.  February  25»  1964 

Mr.  MK^HSL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  co^isent  I  Include  a  letter 
from  one  (f  my  good  constituents,  Mrs. 
Ray  Petroc  Id  of  Spring  VaUey.  Dl..  who 
most  eloquently  expresses  her  feeling 
that  she  fa  fed  up  with  the  President's 
poverty  pn  igram. 

Under  piessure  from  the  administra- 
tion, an  efr  )rt  to  give  tax  relief  to  needy 
and  deserv  ng  college  students  and  their 
parents  wia  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
Among  tho  je  who  voted  against  the  bill 
were  Senat  )r8  who  had  previously  intro- 
duced slml  Eu-  Mils. 

Mr.  Speikker,  I  am  vtondering  what 
those  Senators,  who  did  not  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  will  tell 
their  consti  nents,  particularly  those  that 
think  like  Mrs.  Petroskl. 
The  letter  foUows: 

Spring  Vau-et.  Ii.l., 
»  February  20.  1964. 

Ckmgreasmai:  Robext  Michxl, 
Eighteenth  L  istrict  of  Illinois, 
WiuMnffton,  D.C. 

Dkam  Bat:  write  this  letter  to  you  on  be- 
half of  my  8(  n  and  daughter  who  are  college 
students.  T  ley  were  very  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining sumjoer  Jbbs  to  help  further  their 
education.  ]  t  was  a  severe  blow  to.  them 
and  to  us  « hen  so  much  income  tax  was 
held  from  i  hem.  Two  hundred  fourteen 
dollars  was  p  ild  in  by  son;  only  $84  refunded 
to  him.  I  :ieed  not  tell  you  what  that 
amount  of  m^  >ney  means  to  a  college  student. 
We  are  hard  working  people,  ambitious  and 
efficient,  strl  Ing  to  better  ourselves.  Let's 
stop  giving  noney  to  people  on  aid  and 
start  malting  them  earn  it.  Let's  stop  tak- 
ing income  tu  from  college  students  until 
they  have  re<«ived  a  bachelor's  degree.  My 
son  worked  is  a  laborer  on  construction. 
Would  these  pec^le  on  aid— I  call  some  of 
them  la»y,  ibtftless  bums  living  on  our 
t&xcB — take  a  Job  as  my  son  did?  I  need 
not  answer  that  question,  either.  The 
President  sajs  we  must  clean  up  poverty. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  hand  each  one  a  broom, 
pick  and  shoi  el,  and  tell  them  to  bend  their 
t>acks.  I  do  aot  want  to  be  sarcastic  with 
you  but  I  am  angered  when  I  think  that  my 
son  working  ;  lis  way  through  college  has  to 
pay  income  ax  to  aid  people  too  lazy  to 
help  themseh  es.  The  newspapers  are  filled 
with  ads  seeking  workers,  but  why  work 
when  it's  handed  to  you.     My  four  children 


have  earned  and  paid  for  every  Inch  of  their 
education,  as  It  should  be,  along  with  the 
Uttle  help  we  can  give  them.  Others  could 
be  doing  the  same,  but  they  are  not.  We 
must  stop  these  handouts  and  help  those 
who  help  themselves.  I  know  that  well  all 
be  working,  all  be  paying  income  tax  even 
after  this  letter  is  written  to  you,  but  I  Just 
had  to  express  my  feelings. 
Yours  truly, 

I  Mrs  Ray  Petroski,  Sr. 


The  American  Spfait,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  fine  speech  by  a  young  student 
in  California,  Mr.  John  Keller,  entitled. 
The  American  Spirit,  1964."  I  recom- 
mend it  highly  to  the  readers  of  thi.s 
Record: 

The  .American  Spirit.  1964 
(By  John  Keller i 
The  headline  In  Thursday  morniiig  s  paper 
read:  "Johnson  Vows  End  to  Poverty.  '  And 
he  really  did.  At  first,  I  oouldnt  help 
laughing.  But  after  some  reflection,  It's 
hard  to  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  It 
is  the  sort  of  statement  one  expects  to  find 
on  the  sports  page  or  some  other  such  haven 
of  make  believe  in  modem  America.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  grandstanding  boast  typical  of 
a  Casslus  Clay,  threatening  to  KO  the  7th 
Fleet  In  two  rounds,  not  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment is  patently  foolish  on  its  face,  and 
move  on.  For  poverty  has  been,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  the  companion  of  man  since 
the  pride  of  our  first  parents  defied  the  will 
of  their  Creator.  End  poverty.  Indeed  One 
might  Just  as  well  take  his  trusty  rifle  and 
aim  and  fire  point  blank  at  original  sin. 

But  there  is  something  more  significant 
and  more  troubling  about  a  mind  and 
philosophy  which  oould  produce  such  a 
statement.  It  reflects  either  a  cynicism  so 
crass  that  it  would  trade  on  the  wants  and 
hopes  of  needy  people  for  political  profit,  or 
a  naivete  so  profound  as  to  be  dangerous  in 
such  a  high  office 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  here  that  I  am  either 
campaigning  for  the  perpetuation  of  poverty, 
or  inveighing  against  compassion  for  human 
suffering.  What  I  am  sajing  is  this:  Poverty 
is  an  imlortunate,  but  widespread  human 
condition  and  wlU  not  be  wiped  out  by  act 
of  Congress,  or  Executive  order,  this  year  of 
next  or  In  aU  probability  in  this  century, 
if  Indeed  ever. 

I  am  saying,  furthermore,  that  those  who 
believe  that  it  can  are  pursuing  an  illusion. 
That  Illusion  Is  twofold.  One  part  consists 
or  the  belief  Uiat  any  human  problem  can 
be  solved  merely  by  the  simple-minded 
remedy  of  throwing  a  little  money  at  it.  A 
lack  of  money  or  of  a  comfortable  home  are 
n;>t  the  only  things  which  make  a  man  poor. 
And  many  of  the  so-called  "poor"  don't 
know  they  are,  don't  care,  haven't  the  ca- 
p.'city  to  improve  themselves,  nor  the  will  If 
they  had. 

The  second  part  of  this  Uluslon,  which  is 
;'  tiially  a  cause  of  the  first,  is  the  belief 
li.at  man  has  only  material  wants  and  thVB 
•-..n  be  satisfied  with  omy  material  solutions. 
Xo    recognition    of   psychological,    spirittial. 


or  moral  needs  is  shown,  no  realization  even 
that  they  do  azlat. 

Unfortunately,  the  Magi  of  this  illusion 
happen  also  to  be  the  leading  intellectuals 
and  political  thlnkars  of  our  day.  Their 
ideas  pervade  the  very  marrow  of  American 
thought  in  our  own  time. 

And  that  is  why,  I  think,  we  are  witnessing 
what  amounts  to  a  full-scale  retreat  from 
reality  by  the  American  people  with  the  in- 
tellectuals and  opinion  molders  in  the  van- 
guard. Having  no  imderstanding  or  con- 
ception of  it,  they  can  only  engage 
themselves  in  headlong  flight  when  faced 
with  the  deeper  mysteries  of  h\mian  nature. 
That  is  why,  for  example,  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  Howard  K.  Smith  in  a  state  of 
psychological  disintegration  when  contem- 
plating two  miutlers  in  3  days. 

"Heads  of  state  Just  aren't  assassinated  in 
Western  Europe,"  he  moans.  And  with  one 
anguished  phrase  this  Oxford  graduate  oblit- 
erated from  the  pages  of  history  the  execu- 
tions of  Charles  II  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  entire  French  Revo- 
lution, the  assassination  which  began  World 
War  I,  various  attempts  on  the  Uves  of  such 
men  as  Adolf  Hitler  and  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  some  20  centuries  of  bloody  conflict  on 
that  sorry  continent. 

We  are  presented,  further,  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  our  Chief  JusUce  publicly  lay- 
ing the  blame  for  our  national  tragedy  on  his 
own  political  enemies  t>efore  the  facts  were 
known  and  after  the  facts  were  known  and 
proven  to  be  Just  the  opposite  of  what  he 
charged.  It  was  as  if  he  had  prepared  for 
that  moment  long  and  hard  and  could  not 
bear  to  leave  all  that  good  material  imused. 
What  is  most  deplorable,  however,  is  that 
millions  of  Americans  still  believe  him.  And 
they  believe  him  because  they  want  to  believe 
him.  they  have  let  themselves  be  conditioned 
to  believing  such  things. 

And  why?  Because  for  too  many  there  Is 
nothing  else  left  to  believe,  except  what  they 
want  to.  We  are  a  nation  whose  moral  com- 
pass has  been  badly  damaged.  Our  univer- 
sities, our  press,  oiu-  most  respected  thinkers 
and  leaders  have  spent  the  last  four  decades 
flushing  out  every  trace  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  direction,  every  nonmaterial 
aspvect  of  human  life.  And  we  are  left  with 
a  desire  to  believe,  but  nothing  to  believe 
In,  a  need  to  worship  but  only  emptiness  to 
ftilflll  it. 

For  it  is  not  emptiness  that  causes  a  people 
to  defy  their  national  leader  and  react  as  if 
they  had  been  deprived  of  salvation  when, 
like  other  men,  his  Ume  comes. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  opposite  of 
love  was.  not  hate,  but  indifference.  I  think 
perhaps  that  the  opposite  of  morality  is,  not 
immorality,  but  none  at  all,  a  kind  of  moral 
nonalinement.  And  that  Is  where  I  think 
we  find  ourselves  today. 

it  has  for  some  time  been  my  belief  th.it 
the  fact  of  America  during  the  103O's  mir- 
rored the  soul  of  America  during  the  1920s. 
What,  then.  I  wonder,  can  we  say  of  the 
future,  and  of  the  soul,  the  once  noble  spirit 
of  America  today? 

When  half  of  the  world  languishes  In  slav- 
ery and  we  break  bread  with  their  masters 

When  our  most  idolized  actress  1b  a  woman 
whose  most  notable  achievement  Is  the  de- 
struction ot  two  homes  and  six  marriages  and 
whose  respect  for  hvuman  love  and  the  happi- 
ness of  others  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  a 
3 -year -old  child. 

When  our  press  searches  hungrily  In  the 
dark  corners  of  our  legislatures  for  a  domestic 
Ciiristine  Keeler.    And  finds  her. 

When  otir  Oovsrnment  courts  the  favor  of 
tyrants  and  tntematlonal  gangsters  and  be- 
trays trusting  aUies  into  the  hands  of  mur- 
derers. 

When  our  people  have  \he  gall  to  speak  of 
"peace  and  prosperity."  while  the  world  Is  in 
flames  and  hunxan  freedcMn  is  threatened 
vrlth  extinction. 
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Our  national  tragedy,  our  national  shame 
is  not  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  imgdered 
in  Dallas  on  November  32.  txaglc  though  that 
is.  Our  national  tragedy  is  that  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States  was  struck  down  by  the 
henchman  of  an  alien,  a  hostile  Ideology, 
and  the  American  peoi^e  haven't  the  moral 
fortitude  to  do  anything  but  replace  Benja- 
min Franklin  on  the  50-cent  piece. 


Is  Era  Eadiiif  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NZW   TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  l^;)eaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Newburgh 
News  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  in  my  district, 
gives  a  very  true  picture  of  what  a  great 
many  people  in  my  district,  in  my  State, 
and  in  our  country,  are  thinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe,  and  we  are 
sure,  that  this  is  a  proud  people  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  continue  to  play  the  role 
of  Plnwheel  Pete  or  of  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped."  Patience  is  a  great  virtue,  but 
patience  will  not  last  forever,  nor  can 
we  endure  humiliation  indefinitely. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Is 


EITDIMO? 


History  has  a  way  of  looking  back  at  cer- 
tain centuries  or  eras  and  dubbing  them 
appropriately — the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles, 
the  Renaissance,  etc. 

Without  waiting  for  history,  we  nominate 
this  as  the  Era  of  American  Patience. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  a  great  nation,  seeking  only  to  do  the 
right  thing,  quietly  tolerated  year  after  year 
of  insults,  threats,  slanders,  small  wars,  and 
murderous  provocations. 

We  have  turned  the  cheek  so  many  times 
that  Uncle  Sam  could  l>e  renamed  Plnwheel 
Pete. 

Our  embassies  have  been  bombed  or  btirned 
from  Cjrprus  to  South  America  td  Indonesia. 

The  record  shows  planned  murders  of 
Americans  in  Africa,  senseless  and  anti- 
American  rioting  in  Panama,  vilification  in 
Ghana,  repetitive  threats  of  a  nuclear  show- 
down from  Russia,  assembly  line  efforts  by 
Cuba  to  inspire  revolutions  with  America  as 
the  whipping  boy,  a  back  of  the  hand  from 
Britain  which  is  doing  business  with  Cuba, 
a  back  .of  the  hand  from  France  which  is 
doing  business  with  Cuba  and  Red  China, 
and  now  finally  Cuba's  vicious  prodding  in 
shutting  off  water  to  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base. 

Let  It  be  Interpolated  here  that  Guan- 
tanamo Is  not  in  Itself  a  crisis;  by  reserve 
supplies  and  by  tankers  it  can  get  what  water 
It  needs. 

But  the  disturbing  possibility  now — and 
you  hear  it  from  normally  quiet  people — 
is  that  Americans  may  he  getting  fed  up. 

Can't  our  enemies,  and  our  alleged  friends, 
see  this?  Can't  they  see  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  a  public  tired 
uf  global  abuse  and  small-scale  murder  can 
vote  into  power  men  who  will  end  the  Era 
of  American  Patience? 

Can't  they  understand  that  the  brilliant 
struggle  of  America  to  preserve  unity,  and 
thus  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth,  is  the 
only  rea^n  why  American  patience  exists? 
For  If  It  l>ecomes  even  more  apparent 
than  it  is  now  that  unity  Is  collapsing,  Amer- 
ica win  feel  free  to  act  unilaterally  and 
strongly,  Instead  of  turning  the  other  cheek. 


After  the  tracle  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  sure-handed  takeover  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
Nation  there  wouldnt'  be  much  of  an  election 
race;  Senator  Bsur  Goldwatb's  conserv- 
ative stock  dropped  sharply.  But  the  other 
day,  to  cheerinis  rallies  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  Arizona  Senator  said  he  was  sick  and 
tired  of  having  the  American  flag  spat  upon; 
that  if  Castro  doesn't  turn  on  the  (water) 
tap  at  Guantanamo.  we  should  send  a  de- 
tachment of  Marines  In  to  do  It. 

There  is  most  definitely  the  making  of  a 
tough  election  race. 

And  world  conditions  created  by  thought- 
less friends  and  savagely  cocky  enemies  are 
causing  it. 

If  there  Is  to  be  an  easing  of  the  world 
scene,  somebody  other  than  Uncle  Sam— or 
Plnwheel  Pete — should  move  quickly. 


Arizona's    Outttaadim    Pnblic    Employ- 
ment Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sweeping 
and  general  attacks  on  this  Nation's  pub- 
lic employment  services  ought  to  be  con- 
demned. If  there  are  instances  in  which 
agencies  are  fimctioning  poorly  then 
they  should  be  subjected  to  specific  cri- 
ticism. But  it  is  a  disservice  to  castigate 
by  blanket  criticisms  the  many  fine  men 
and  women  working  in  our  puUic  em- 
ployment agencies. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona  we  pride 
ourselves  on  the  excellence  of  our  ad- 
junct of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
Over  the  years  the  Arizona  State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  excellence.  It  has  shown  skill 
and  initiative  in  serving:  both  workers 
and  management  and  in  working  for 
the  general  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  economy. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  17, 1964, 
edition  of  the  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  a 
fine  community-minded  paper  owned 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Donovan  Kramer: 
A  Good  Recoko 

If  every  Government  agency  operated  with 
the  efficiency  and  dedication  of  the  Arizona 
Employment  Service,  taxpayers  would  be  bet- 
ter served,  at  less  expense.  We  know  of  no 
other  State  which  maintains  such  an  ex- 
cellent agency  to  aid  in  the  employment  of 
unemployed  workers. 

The  Casa  Grande  office  is  a  fine  example. 
Its  personnel  are  constantly  working  to  find 
positions  for  applicants,  and  go  to  consider- 
able efforts  to  test  them,  to  make  stire  the 
applicants  are  qualified  for  the  positions. 
Office  personnel  inquire  of  prospective  em- 
ployers, and  take  an  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  those  seeking  work. 

When  an  employer  needs  personnel,  the 
employment  office  intelligently  tests  and 
scans  prospective  applicants. 

When  a  worker  is  not  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  the.  Arizona  Em- 
ployment Office  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  refuses  to  grant  "rocking  chair" 
money  for  those  who  do  not  deserve  it. 


Unfortunately,  In  many  States,  citizens 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  we  are  here  In  Ari- 
Bona.  In  some  places,  the  employment  office 
has  become  In  many  ways  a  headquarters  for 
an  easy  handout. 

Unemployed  find  It  easier  to  stay  on  the 
dole  than  to  go  out  and  get  a  Job.  If  they 
do  work,  they  will  only  accept  cash,  so  they 
can  continue  to  Illegally  draw  their  unem- 
ployment compensatl<»i. 

Self-respect  goes  down  the  drain,  while 
the  State's  reserve  fund  Is  dribbled  away  to 
the  imdeserving.  Emplojrers'  taxes  rise,  to 
keep  the  State's  fund  at  a  safe  level. 

Last  week,  the  Arizona  Employment  Serv- 
ice prosecuted  an  Eloy  resident  who  was  ac- 
quiring unemployment  compensation  Ille- 
gally. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Arizona  Employment 
Service  Is  an  agency  to  help  find  work  for 
those  needing  It,  and  helping  employers  find 
the  right  worker. 

The  office  has  repeatedly  proven  that  Its 
duties  are  performed  In  a  professional  man- 
ner, with  an  eye  to  the  best  interests  of  all. 
employee,  employer,  and  taxpayer.  Such  an 
enlightened  viewi>olnt  \b  an  asset  to  Ari- 
zona's growth. 


A  Man  To  Remember 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  MX#   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  an  arti- 
cle on  George  Washington  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yoik  Journal-Ameri- 
can under  the  syndicated  column  of 
Walter  Winchell.  This  Is  a  different 
type  of  column  in  that  It  goes  into  the 
basic  charactOT  of  George  Washington 
and  does  not  particularly  wave  the  flag 
in  the  gmeral  way  that  so  many  edito- 
rials did  last  Friday. 

Wal^r  Winchell  lays  it  on  the  line 
when  he  says  that  Washington  was  "the 
target  of  venomous  (opposition  during  his 
lifetime,"  and  puts  to  rest  the  implica- 
tion that  George  Washington  had  com- 
plete support  of  all  factions  during  his 
two-term  tenure.  He  goes  on  to  high- 
light the  fact  that  George  Washington 
did  not  believe  a  third  term  was  im- 
proper, a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
or  not  in  accord  with  the  Pounding 
Fathers'  ideas. 

I  commend  to  your  reading  this  down- 
to-earth,  realistic  portrait  of  our  first 
President : 

A  Man  To  Remembks 

George  Washington's  appointment  to  com- 
mand the  Yankee  Doodle  forces  was  dic- 
tated more  by  geography  than  military  acu- 
men. The  choice  was  chiefly  the  consequence 
of  political  expediency.  The  South  was  gen- 
erally reluctant  to  support  the  Revolution. 
Hence  an  influential  Dixie  citizen  was  chosen 
for  the  high  position  in  an  effort  to  unify 
the  colonies.  Such  are  the  vagaries  of  his- 
tory. Washington's  acceptance  speech  was 
notable  for  his  simple  humility.  He  declared 
that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  faith  placed  in  him  and  feared  "my  flesh 
might  fail  under  some  unlucky  event." 

His  purity  of  patriotism  has  never  been 
equaled  and  his  courage  was  above  reproach. 
Nevertheless,  Washington's  fine  simplicities 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUToairu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
significant  that  nearly  2  months  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  ex- 
pired and  there  is  yet  to  be  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Congress  to  extend  the  bra- 
cero intemation  worker  program  beyond 
December  31.  1964. 

Representatives  from  user  agricultural 
areas  have  exercised  commendable  re- 
straight  In  abating  the  introduction  of 
legislation  in  this  subject  area.  We  are 
motivated,  no  doubt,  by  the  projected  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 

Based  on  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress,  the  Council  of  California 
Growers  last  week  went  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  the  growers  this  year  woilld 
not  seek  an  extension  of  Public  Law  78, 
but  would  exert  every  diligent  cooperative 
effort  lookiixg  forward  to  complete  utili- 
zation of  our  domestic  labor  supply. 

Purhaps  the  growers  will  be  successful. 
Perhaps  they  will  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congrtas  in  a  later  year  to  exact  our 
support  for  a  supplemental  labor  force 
<mee  again.  Be  it  remembered  then  that 
they  exereisod  restraint,  cooperation,  and 
eooBomlc  sacrifice  in  1964. 

The  news  release  respecting  the  grow- 
ers position  and  the  statement  of  grow- 
er's president,  John  V.  Newman,  follow: 

Saceamxnto. — Representatives  of  Califor- 
nia agriculture  today  announced  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  seeking  another  exten- 
sion o*  Public  Law  78 — the  bracero  program — 
beyond  its  present  expiration  on  December 
31  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  spokesman  John  V.  New- 
man asked  the  State  board  of  agriculture  to 
lend  Its  support  In  promoting  a  series  of  im- 
mediate State  studies  of  the  problems  which 
will  arise  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
bracero  program. 

Newman  told  the  board  that  agriculture 
has  decided  to  accept  the  end  of  the  bracero 
program  because  of  the  facts  of  life. 
These,  said  Newman.  Included  agriculture's 
recognition  of  what  Is  reported  to  be  the 
will  of  the  American  people  as  expressed  by 
Members  of  Congress — and,  the  serious  un- 
employment situation  which  exists  through- 
out California  and  the  Nation." 

In  place  of  the  bracero  program,  he  said 
California  farmers  Intend  to  embark  upon  a 
massive  intra-  and  Interstate  domestic  re- 
cruitment program  for  qualified  agricultural 
workers.  He  said  agriculture  hopefully  will 
seek  to  more  fully  utilize  the  talents  of 
qualified  unemployed  by  finding  them  gain- 
ful employment  in  agriculture. 

At  the  same  time,  Newman  pointed  out  to 
the  board  that  there  are  a  niunber  of  pon- 
derous problems  which  will  require  assist- 
ance in  seeking  solutions.  He  asked  the 
State  board  to  urge  the  Governor  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  studies  to  determine: 

1.  The  actual  number  of  farmworkers 
needed  in  California  on  a  county-by-coun- 
ty, crop-by-crop,  month-by-month  basis. 

2.  The  projected  rate  of  mechanization  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  these  Jobs  will 
be  available  before  they  are  replaced  by  ma- 
chines. 

3.  The     number     of     men     and     wjincn. 


throughout  California  and  the  Nation,  quali- 
fied, willing,  and  able  to  perform  the  tempo- 
rary farm  jobs  available. 

4.  The  wages,  housing,  transportaUon,  and 
other  requirements  which  these  men  and 
women  feel  they  would  have  to  have  before 
filling  these  farm  Jobs. 

5.  The  statewide  need  for  family  housing 
school,  health,  welfare,  and  other  facilities 
to  accommodate  this  new  Califcmila  work 
force  and  their  dependents. 

Finally.  Newman  asked  the  board  to  aid 
In  a  study  of  agriculture's  ability  to  meet  the 
additional  costs  that  might  arise  from  this 
program. 

He  reinforced  his  request  to  the  board 
with  the  statement  that  agricultiire  is  the 
prime  industry  in  California.  He  added  that 
the  Nation  also  has  a  stake  in  the  well-being 
of  California  agriculture  inasmuch  as  the 
State  provides  about  a  quarter  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's table  foods  including  nearly  half  of 
the  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts. 

Newman  told  the  board  that  the  program 
of  recruitment  was  not  something  planned 
for  the  future.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
citrxis  industry  ot  the  State  has  been  op- 
erating a  domestic  recruitment  program  for 
several  months.  As  the  other  crops  are  ready 
for  harvest,  he  said,  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram will  intensify.  He  therefore  urged  the 
State  department  of  employment  t«  step  up 
its  screening  of  both  urban  and  rural  vm- 
employed  to  determine  their  willingness 
qualifications,  aad  avaUabUlty  for  temporary 
farm  labor. 

"We  beUeve  that  California  mxut  have  a 
supplemental  labor  program  to  coattinue  in 
agrlotiHure,"  Newnan  told  the  board.  "In 
the  past  we  have  depended  upon  the  excel- 
lent bracero  program.  Now  we  miist  turn  to 
something  else,  so  we  are  going  to  seek  to 
find  our  supplaasentat  workms  aaaong  those 
farmworkers  who  customarily  work  in  other 
SUtes.  as  wall  as  our  qualified  industrial 
unemployed." 

Text  or  Statxmxht  or  John  V.  Nkwman  to 
CALiroBKiA  Stats  Boabb  or  Aobictjltuhe, 
Pkbxuabt    f7,    1964 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  today  I  have  the 
honor — and  the  grave  responsibility — of 
bringing  to  you  a  matter  which  we  believe  is 
of  the  greatest  Importance.  It  is  of  im- 
portance not  only  to  agriculture — our  No.  1 
Industry — but  to  every  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  it  Is  of 
concern  to  every  citizen  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  been  granted  the  privilege  today 
of  speaking  for  California  agriculture  in 
making  a  declaration  of  policy.  We  also 
have  a  series  of  recommendations  u]x>n 
which  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  act  to- 
day— and  we  urge  you  to  recommend  to  Gov- 
ernor Brown  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
This  declaration  of  policy  is  based  upon 
a  number  of  facta  we  have  anal]rzed  care- 
fully. These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  78 — the  bracero  pro- 
gram— is  not  in  the  cards. 

As  realists,  we  must  accept  this  fact — but 
we  should  make  one  thing  clear.  We  do  not 
believe  that  California  agriculture  can  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  present  voliune  of  the 
highest  quality  food — as  we  now  are — with- 
out some  kind  of  supplementary  labor. 
Therefore,  this  statement  of  policy  is  in  no 
way  a  repudiation  of  the  bracero  program — 
nor  of  any  other  supplementary  program.  It 
is  a  recognition  of  what  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  statement  we  are  about  to  make  is 
based  on  more  than  i>olitical  realism.  It  is 
based  on  another  fact  of  life — the  serious 
unemployment  situation  which  exists  in 
California  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
With  this  as  a  preface,  therefore,  Califor- 
nia agriculture  today  would  like  to  place  it- 
self on  record  as: 
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1.  Announcing  that  we  cannot  now  see 
any  greaA  value  In  aertdng  or  aupporilng 
the  extensioa  of  PubUs  Law  78  bvyood  D»- 
cember  SI,  IBM — or  hope  for  any  other  for- 
eign labor  program. 

2.  Promising  that  It  will  embark  Immedi- 
ately on  a  massive  domestic  recruitment 
program  in  the  slnoere  hope  of  filling  tha 
void  created  by  the  loss  of  the  braoero  pro- 
gram wltb  qualified  domestic  f armwoikera. 

3.  Urging  the  luiequivocal  support  of  this 
board  for  the  program  and  requesting  your 
assistance  In  urging  upon  the  Governor  ad- 
mlnistratlcm  support  for  the  program  and 
the  necessary  studies  which  must  accom- 
pany It. 

We  believe  there  are  two  major  problems 
which  must  be  solved.  These  problems  are — 
ftnrt  should  be — of  conown  to  all  people;  not 
only  In  OalifCN'nla  but  throughout  the 
United  States. 

First,  of  course.  Is  the  problem  of  xmem- 
ployment. 

Second.  Is  the  problem  of  filling  Califor- 
nia's farm  labor  needs. 

Solution  of  the  first  problem  means  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  our  greatest  reeoiirce — 
o\ir  people — and  elimination  of  the  pockets 
of  urban  and  rural  poverty  to  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Governor  Brown  so  often 
refer. 

Solution  of  the  second  problem  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  vital  role  which  agricul- 
ture plays  in  the  economy  of  Oalifomia.  It 
is  the  State's  greatest  single  source  of  new 
wealth. 

But,  in  addition,  it  has  a  national  Impact. 
It  supplies  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  vege- 
tables; 42  percent  of  the  Nation's  entire  sup- 
ply of  fruits  and  nuts;  or,  more  than  26 
percent  of  the  national  supply  of  table  food. 

We  hope  that  we  can  accomplish  both 
objectives  by  matching  farm  Jobs  in  Cali- 
fornia with  men  and  women  fr(»n  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed  ranks  who  are  qualified 
farmwcx'kers  and  are  able  and  willing  to  fill 
these  Jobs. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  this  program  and 
we  invite  all  other  Americans  of  good  will  to 
join  us. 

However,  to  insure  the  success  of  such  a 
program,  we  need  facts — facts  which  pres- 
ently are  unavailable.  Indeed,  they  are  facts 
agricultiire  would  be  unable  to  compile  by 
Itself. 

For  this  reason,  we  request  your  help.  We 
ask  you  to  adopt  our  schedule  of  proposed 
studies  and  that  you  urge  them  upon  the 
Governor  and  his  administration  as  neces- 
sary for  the  survival  of  our  No.  1  Industry. 

We  believe  the  studies  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  they  should  be  allocated  prime 
priority.  We  believe  that  the  facts  deter- 
mined will  be  of  such  impact  that  they 
should  be  widely  distributed  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  studies. 

The  studies  fall  into  two  general  cate- 
gories : 

1 .  ITie  source  of  potential  farmworkers  and 
the  number  needed;  and 

2.  The  preparations  which  the  State  must 
make  to  welcome  these  people  to  our  popula- 
tion. 

In  category  1.  we  believe  the  following  are 
vital: 

1.  A  study  to  determine  the  actual  number 
of  farmworkers  needed  in  California  coun- 
ty by  county,  crop  by  crop,  month  by 
month,  to  determine  exactly  the  number 
and  type  of  jobs  tiiat  m\ist  be  filled  and  the 
duration  of  employment  involved.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  distinct  possibility  that 
the  number  of  jobs  will  decline  as  agricul- 
tural mechanization  develops,  it  is  con- 
sidered Imperative  that  this  study  also  In- 
clude a  mechanization  survey  so  that  ac- 
curate projections  can  be  made  concerning 
the  agricultural  job  opportunities  available 
in  agriculture  in  1966,  1966.  1967.  and  for 
the  following  6  or  7  years. 

2.  (a)  A  statewide  study  to  determine  the 


number  at  men  and  women  who  are  willing, 
qualified  and  able  to  perf<»in  the  various 
types  at  agricultural  labor  Involved  (e.g., 
Hoeing,  thinning,  Ixrlvatlng,  pruning,  har- 
vesting, sto.).  Wo  tirge  that  this  study  in- 
clude all  Oallfamlana  presently  drawing  un- 
employment Insurance,  relitf  and  welfare 
payments,  etc.,  and  that  all  such  indlvldiials 
also  Indicate-  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
State  to  which  they  would  travel  for  agricul- 
tural work;  estimates  as  to  their  transporta- 
Uon a-nrt  housing  requirements  and  the  wages 
at  which  they  would  be  wUling  to  perform 
this  yroTk..  We  also  strongly  lu-ge  that  this 
study  also  Include  a  thorough  review  of 
existing  laws.  Interi^etatlons  of  law  and/ 
or  regulations  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  onployment  opportunities  for  in- 
dividuals who  would  like  to  obtain  gainful 
temporary  employment  but  are  now  in'o- 
hlbited  or  restricted  from  doing  so. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  an 
insiifflcient  number  of  qualified  Callfomians 
could  be  found  in  time  to  fill  the  agricul- 
tural Jobs  that  must  be  filled  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  bracero  program  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  also  make  the  following  re- 
quest as  part  and  parcel  of  this  statewide 
employment  study. 

We  lu'ge  that  Governor  Brown  advise 
President  Johnson  of  California's  desire  to 
provide  gainful  employment  to  all  qualified 
farmworkers  who  desire  such  employment. 
We  further  urge  that  the  G<>vemor  request 
the  President  to  authorize  a  similar  study — 
throughout  the  other  49  States — to  deter- 
mine how  many  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  are  willing  to  come  to  Oali- 
fomia to  fill  these  necessary  farm  labor  Jobs; 
the  wages  and  type  of  family  housing  they 
would  require  as  well  as  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  their  travel  needs. 

3.  To  enable  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet 
to  better  evaluate  the  results  of  the  studies 
called  for  above,  we  aiso  request  that  a 
thorough  survey  be  made  to  detmnlne  the 
economic  capabilities  of  California  agricul- 
ture insofar  as  wage  paying  ability  is  con- 
cerned for  growers  of  various  crops  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  State. 

It  Is  further  urged  that  in  conducting  this 
survey  California's  competitive  situation 
with  other  States  and  other  nations  be  kept 
constantiy  In  mind. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  category  of 
studies  which  are  Imperative  in  order  to 
provide  all  of  the  Information  which  the 
public.  Government,  and  agriculture  must 
have  In  order  to  solve  these  pressing  prob- 
l«ns.  The  studies  In  this  category  are  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  avoid  the  possihlllty  of 
creating  new  pockets  of  poverty  here  in  Cali- 
fornia •  •  •  and  if  we  are  to  make  certain 
that  California's  farmworkers  are  cared  for 
as  It  would  appear  the  American  public 
feels  they  miist  be  cared  for.  be  they  from 
California  originally  or  those  families  who 
move  here  from  other  States.  These  studies 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  study  to  determine  the  amount  of 
family  housing  which  will  be  required  to 
acconunodate  the  workers  and  their  families. 
We  believe  that  such  a  study  should  include 
information  as  to  (a)  estimated  length  of 
occupancy  per  year;  (b)  the  possible  in- 
clusion of  family  facilities  for  cannery  work- 
ers as  well  as  fieldworkers  and  their  fami- 
lies; (c)  the  types  of  housing,  e.g.  apart- 
ment type  units,  single  or  duplex  dwellings, 
fixed  versus  mobile,  etc.  And,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  construction  for  such  facilities  on  a 
statewide  basis.  We  would  also  strongly 
suggest  that  this  study  include  a  thorough 
analysis  of  existing  housing  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  may  have  to  be  revised  or 
modified  depending  on  the  results  of  the 
initial  phases  of  this  study. 

2.  A  study  to  pinpoint  the  number  and 
cost  of  classrooms  and  teachers  required  to 
provide  the  children  of  ovir  new  California 
farmworkers  with  the  same  type  of  educa- 
tion other  California  children  receive. 


S.  A  study  to  reveal  the  anticipated  wel- 
fare costs  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  planned  for  in  recognition 
of  two  Important  facts:  (a)  That  agriculture 
is  a  seasonal  Industry;  and  (b)  that,  unlike 
supplementary  foreign  workers  (Iwaeeros) 
who  returned  to  their  homes  In  Mexloo  and 
elsewhere  when  the  work  was  completed, 
our  new  domestic  work  force  will  remain  in 
California  throughout  the  year.  Therefore. 
In  addition  to  participating  In  the  study.  It 
would  appear  as  If  the  State  as  well  as  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors  should  begin 
now  to  make  plans  to  receive  and  properly 
accommodate  thoee  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies who  will  be  coming  into  the  area  to 
assist  in  the  harvesting  of  our  crops. 

While  theae  studies  are  underway,  we  as- 
sure you  that  agriculture  will  i>rees  forward 
vigorously  with  its  domestic  reooUting  pro- 
gram both  in  California  and  outside.  At 
the  same  time,  we  further  request  that 
you — through  the  Governor — request  the 
department  of  employmMit  also  to  In- 
tensify Its  already  extensive  recruiting  and 
screening  program,  concentrating  even 
greater  efforts  in  areas  of  urban  unemploy- 
ment aa  well  as  rural  areas  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. This  includes  a  stapped-up  program 
of  screening  urban  residents  to  determine 
their  willingness  and  qualifications  for  tem- 
porary farmwork. 

With  the  encouragement  we  know  we  will 
get  from  you  and  the  Governor,  w«  are  sure 
we  can  Interest  county  boards  of  supervisors 
In  Twa^iring  plans  to  prevent  a  rectirrenoe  of 
the  unhappy  events  of  the  middle  ISSO's. 

We  are  sincere.  gentiemeiL  We  wUl  do 
oiur  part  and  we  welcome  your  thoughts, 
suggestions,  and  guidance. 

We  are  determined  to  exercise  every  tool 
available  to  \is  to  develop— for  California — 
a  labor  force  to  replace  the  bracero.  And 
in  so  doing,  make  certain  that  the  type  of 
program  outlined  is  not  only  necessary — 
but  that  it  is  practical  as  well.  For  the  last 
thing  that  anyone  wants  is  a  "grapes  of 
wrath,  1966"  and  beyond. 


Appalachia  PUb  Gets  Coanty  OK 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   lCABTI.AIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  an  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 20  edition  of  the  Prince  George's 
Enquirer-Gazette,  published  in  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md.  This  article  includes  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  coimty  com- 
missioners commending  President  John- 
son for  his  program  to  aid  the  poverty- 
stricken  Appalachian  region.  The  Prince 
George's  County  commissioners  deserve 
credit  for  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  program  to  Maryland  and  other 
States  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 

APPALACHIA  Plan  Gits  County  OK 
(By  Del  Malkie) 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Prince 
George's  County  this  week  issued  a  proclama- 
tion conunendlng  the  action  being  taken  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  proposed  program 
of  action  to  alleviate  problems  facing  the 
poverty-stricken  Appalachian  region,  which 
includes  portions  of  Maryland. 

Commissioner  Robert  F.  Sutphin  made  the 
motion  that  the  commissioners  support  the 
President's  much  needed  action  saying  "This 
is  a  great  step  forward  and  would  have  con- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  proposals 
of  home  rule  for  the 
have  been  the  sub- 
in  the  House  on  many 
the  past  several  years, 
s  one  which  holds  a  con- 
fer   many    Manbers. 
and  kind  of  home  rule 
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Inspired  by  selfish  Interest 

the  voteless  statiu  argument 


to  these  questions  must  be 
any  effective  understand- 


ing or  prajper  dectsloii  can  be  made  on  to- 
day's governmental  probletn  In  this  un- 
paJmUeled  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  oOelaUy  created  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  commonly  recognised  as  the 
city  of  Washington. 

The  Founding  Fathers  created  the  District 
as  a  home  for  the  Federal  Government,  apart 
and  away  from  the  powers  and  Influences  of 
the  several  States.  A  Federal  City  meeting 
theee  needs  and  requirements  and  a  city  of 
Washington  governed  by  Its  citizens  can  be 
created.  To  do  this,  a  curtailment  of  that 
area  which  Includes  only  the  Federal  City 
would  have  to  be  approved,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  what  Is  now  part  of  the  District 
being  returned  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

FuU  voting  rlghta  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  as  it  now  stands  would  not  place 
these  residents  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  American  voters.  It  would  give  them 
superrlghta.  It  would  leave  the  imbalance 
of  voting  privilege  as  badly  out  of  balance  as 
is  presently  the  case. 

Cutting  the  Federal  City  down  to  that  area 
known  as  Capitol  Hill,  with  some  additional 
area  covering  the  major  part  of  the  Federal 
buUdlng  complex  which  includes  the  White 
Hoxise,  would  accomplish  all  restorations  of 
citizenship  rights  that  can  be  legally  and 
fairly  espoused. 

This  reduction  of  the  Federal  City  to  an 
area  In  which  all  property  Is  owned  by  the 
Fsderal  Government,  and  In  which  no 
private  cltlaens  can  reside,  would  simplify 
the  matter  of  governing  and  regiilatlng  the 
Federal  City  as  an  Independent  home  for  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  would  leave  the  remainder  free 
to  grow  and  develop  In  the  same  manner  as 
Is  now  possible  and  available  to  all  other 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  United  States. 

Under  no  system  of  government  can  the 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  be  met  so 
long  as  the  Imaginary  Une  of  the  District 
boundary  continues  to  serve  as  an  unbridge- 
able barrier  to  a  comprehensive  area  govern- 
ment. 

The  District  and  Ite  Immediate  environs 
are  so  bound  together  economically  that  this 
political  wall  will  forever  act  as  a  crippling 
barrier  until  It  Is  removed. 

Under  the  existing  situation  there  can 
never  be  proper  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  such  community  needs  as  flre  pro- 
tection, police,  transportation,  education. 
and  all  the  other  major  necessities  for  a 
large  municipal  entity. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government, 
under  the  present  system  and  under  all 
others  attempted  in  the  past,  is  by  necessity 
a  combination  of  a  municipality,  a  county, 
and  a  State.  None  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  exist  throughout  the  States  can 
be  enjoyed  In  the  District. 

In  a  politically  chosen  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  same  bosses  and  forces  that  would 
control  the  city  hall,  would  control  the 
county  and  State  levels.  That  is  not  so  in 
the  States,  even  in  those  having  the  largest 
metropolitan  arects.  Not  to  have  theee  bal- 
ances and  restraints  would  automatically 
lead  to  chaos,  controversy,  mismanagement, 
and  all  the  other  ills  that  a  political  action 
can  generate. 

Until  at>out  70  years  ago,  the  District  had 
home  rule.  Several  varieties  were  attempted. 
The  recca-d  shows  that  all  were  failures.  The 
same  factors  that  caused  the  failure  of  home 
rule  in  the  earlier  days  of  District  history 
still  exist  and  will  as  surely  bring  about 
failure  of  any  home  rule  plan  that  can  be 
adopted  now  as  it  did  to  aU  those  attempted 
in  thoee  ecu-lier  years.  Any  student  of  the 
history  of  the  District  would  have  to  come 
to  thU  conclusion. 

Removing  of  the  District  line  would  en- 
aWe  the  city  of  Washington  to  be  incor- 
porated under  Maryland  law  with  its 
boundaries  expanding  to  whatever  extent  its 
governmental  needs  required.  It  would  truly 
become  a  self-governed  municipality,  with 


ita  dtlsens  having  tbe^  same  rights  and 
privllegea  oC  all  other  Americans. 

The  renMlnlng  VBderal  City,  having  no 
problem  at  private  land  ownership  or  resi- 
dence to  bother  with,  would  present  no  prob- 
lems of  government  or  administration.  The 
oo\uta  and  the  Congress  would  remain  away 
and  apart  from  the  control  ol  any  State  or 
local  governing  force.  The  "man  on  the 
white  horse"  could  not  bar  the  doors  and 
Invoke  dictatorship  as  has  been  fetued,  and 
which  fear  caused  the  Pounding  Fathers  to 
create  the  District  In  the  first  place. 

These  are  commonsense  and  realistic  fac- 
tors, which  history  already  teaches  us  should 
be  considered.  Whether  they  ever  are 
adopted  will  depend  upon  the  proper  an.-^xver 
to  the  first  two  questions  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  statement. 

If  equality  with  all  the  remalndn-  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  objective,  the  other 
arguments  and  reasons  for  home  rule  are  not 
worthy  of  the  risks  Involved  to  adopt  them. 
Adoption  of  home  rule  on  the  watered  down 
and  diluted  basis  now  pending  would  at  beet 
merely  be  swapping  preaent  Ills  for  a  new 
set  of  ills. 


Declae  and  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  G.  WYMAN 

OF   MXW   HAMPSHnn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  tax  reduction  when  it  was  before 
the  House.  I  voted  against  the  confer- 
ence report  today.  Essentially,  my  rea- 
sons are  very  simple.  As  a  Nation,  we 
can  no  more  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too 
than  we  can  as  Individuals.  In  good 
times  this  country  should  conserve  its 
strength  and  operate  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  Tax  reduction  is  completely 
incompatible  with  such  a  goal. 

Speaking  of  goals.  I  sought  election  to 
Congress  Roping  tliat  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  help  put  this  coimtry  on  a  sound 
course  of  real  leadership  and  strength. 
However,  there  has  been  little  of  either 
in  any  of  the  administration's  handling 
of  domestic  or  foreign  crises  since  the 
88th  Congress  was  convened.  Politically 
inspired  tax  reduction  is  fiscal  weakness 
just  as  selling  wheat  on  credit  to  Com- 
munists is  a  national  weakness  and  the 
Bobby  Baker  scandals  evidence  corrup- 
tion reaching  to  the  core  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

As  May  Craig  so  well  writes  in  her 
critical  look  at  America  appearing  in  this 
week's  U.S.  News  li  World  Report,  unless 
there  is  once  again  a  devotion  to  strength 
and  principle  in  this  land  we  of  the  pres- 
ent  generation  are  living  witnesses  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Craig's  "Critical  Look 
at  America"  to  the  serious  reading  of  all 
citizens: 

A  Woman  WRrraa  Takxs  a  CarriCAi,  Look  at 
AiczaiCA 

Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep  down,  in 
the  American  people,  a  genuine  crusade 
against  self-indulgence,  immorality,  public 
and  private,  then  we  are  witnesses  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a  day. 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  In  our  society, 
get  rich  quick,  breakup  of  the  family,  fal- 
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terlng  In  foreign  policy,  reokless  debt— thee* 
have  destroyed  nations  before  ua.  Wtay 
should  we  think  we  can  take  that  paUi  and 
change  hlatery? 

Look  around  you.  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  at  prlne4ple  and  steadfastness  In  tlM 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  Issue  of  a  pubUcatton  with  • 
nationwide  circulation  and  Ita  paUlatlng 
story  at  sextuU  Immorality  adds  adult  oon- 
sent  to  the  looseness  of  our  youth,  already 
far  down  the  road  of  delinquency,  shlftless- 
nesB.  derogation  of  virginity  In  o«r  girls  who 
win  be  the  mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  Is  no  financial  morality  In  our  Gov- 
ernment— "Charge  it."  Is  the  accepted  prac- 
tice. 

Bound  the  world  they  think  they  can  take 
our  money  with  one  hand  and  sli4)  us  In  the 
face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our  leader- 
ship, but  we  are  apparently  Incapable  of 
giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  is  going  <mi.  Oh. 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity"— 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  Into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepans  and  three  cars  In  every 
garage:  public  serranta  who  ars  not  Bobby 
Bakers.  Sehoc^  for  the  young,  care  for  the 
elderly,  strength  so  that  none  wUl  dare  at- 
tack us.  a  worthy  suooession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  In  bioody  bandages  at 
Valley  Fsrge  to  give  us  Uberty.  How  have 
we  used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  us  so 
dearlyr 

Because  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Sa>vlet  Vnlon  may 
be  changing  Ita  deteraiaatlon  to  b«ry  us. 
Red  China  Is  bcul,  of  course,  but  aaaybe  not 
Khrxishchev.  Halfheartedly  we  send  Ameri- 
can men  to  die  In  Jungles,  where  we  do  not 
have  the  guta  to  go  In  to  win  or  to  stay  out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  ooaunimlsm  cannot 
produce  enou^  food  for  its  ewn  people.  If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat,  which 
we  have  already  subsidized  and  whi<A  we 
will  subsidise  again  to  give  it  to  the  Oommu- 
nista  cheaper,  we  might  try  dlsco«rsglng  the 
production  ot  surplus  wheat  and  remember 
the  <dd-fasfaloned  private  enterprise  where 
one  grows  for  the  market,  not  ttie  Govern- 
ment storage  bins. 

We  faltered  in  Cuba  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subiverslon  of  all  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  wUl  we  find  a  strong 
man  to  lead  us?  Would  we  vote  ^or  one  If 
he  campaigned,  crying  la  the  wlldemees  that 
we  come  and  be  saved — ^trom  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  ef  Latin  Amwlca 
from  this  nest  of  commmalsm.  but  we  did 
not.  Around  the  world  they  do  not  believe 
what  we  say;  they  look  at  what  we  de. 

The  United  NatiCMis  was  founded  in  this 
country.  Now  It  is  a  messy  oocabination  of 
polyglot  nations,  old  and  new.  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  Ignoring  our  halfhearted 
argimiento. 

The  idea  of  letting  in  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  minion  people,  utterly 
inexperienced  in  governing  iteetf,  unproved 
as  a  stable,  honest  state — letting  them  In 
within  a  few  days  of  their  estabUsfament. 
We  might  at  least  insist  on  a  period  of  pro- 
bation. 

The  United  Nations  itself  should  be  forced 
into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  paying  the  bUls  while 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  us.  The 
Idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  in  the  face  of 
the  charter  which  bajb,  "peace-leving  na- 
tions." True,  we  are  against  letting  Red 
China  in,  but  all  we  do  is  get  out  our  hand- 
kerchiefs and  weep  into  thean  virhile  the 
majority  in  the  U.N.  does  as  It  pleasee. 

We  waste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fail  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  In  all 


tMOM.  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 


We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  known 
enemies,  known  defanltsrs  an  treaties,  that 
we  will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why 
should  we  put  our  defense  in  such  an  agree- 
ment? If  our  defense  experts— not  business- 
man McNamara  (Secretary  of  Defense) — say 
we  need  to  test,  then  let  us  test  without  ask- 
ing permission  at  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  ignominiously  pushed  out.  liaybe 
we  should  never  have  gone  in  there — let  the 
Reds  take  It — but  there  is  one  thing  for  sure: 
If  we  go  In  anywhere,  we  should  go  In  to  win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  wortd.  and 
respect  is  more  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  to  a 
person,  than  affection.  We  get  little  affec- 
tion from  the  pec^Ie  we  have  helped  over 
the  years — and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  reepecta  a  ftmibler.  a  weak  man,  a 
wobbler,  in  policy  cm*  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  Us  has  to  clean  out 
weakness  and  selfishness  and  immorality  of 
all  types.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  ^nd  principle  and  IntoUigence  win 
lead  us  to  whtte  we  can  have  self-reepect  and 
respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  if  he  cam- 
paigned on  stich  a  platform? 


Risks  m  die  Economy 

EXTENSION  CW  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

•r  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <»  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Ttie<dav,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  the  highly  reepected  newspaper, 
the  New  York  Tfanes,  ran  an  editorial 
pointing  up  the  dangers  of  a  tax  cut. 
I  subBcribe  fully  to  what  the  editorial 
says  and  commend  its  attentl<m  to  the 
House  : 

Risks  xh  thz  Eoonomt 

President  Johnson's  election-year  budget 
manages  to  contain  something  for  every- 
body: tax  cuta  for  oonsiuiers  and  business- 
men, loww  spending  for  conservatives,  an 
antlpoverty  ixogram  for  liberals.  In  his  anx- 
iety to  f  aahl(m  a  package  that  oould  gam 
quick  acceptance  and  enable  the  economy  to 
scale  new  peaks,  the  President  Is  taking  a  big 
gamble.  He  sacrifices  moderation  and  runs 
the  risk  of  destablllEatlon  that  Is  associated 
with  lofty  helghta. 

Th«^  la  no  Immediate  threat  of  a  fall. 
With  the  pace  of  business  activity  quicken- 
ing, the  one  big  danger  lies  in  rushing  ahead 
too  fast.  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  tax  cute  for 
1864  ttxat  are  the  biggest  single  reduction  in 
history.  His  economic  projections  assume 
that  this  Immoderate  dose  can  only  benefit 
the  economy.  Without  it  he  warns  of  a 
recession;  with  It  he  seee  the  upsurge  reach- 
ing new  high  ground  but  still  a  long  way 
from  recU  trouble. 

Presidente  have  been  aU  too  fallible  as  eco- 
nomic propheta.  The  rise  in  business  activ- 
ity last  year,  for  example,  exceeded  the  upper 
llmita  of  the  forecast  made  by  the  White 
House,  which  had  anticipated  a  tax  cut  in 
Ito  projection.  Mr.  Johnson  gives  himself  an 
even  wider  margin  for  error,  but  his  range 
of  predictions  fails  to  take  into  account  that 
the  tax  cute  could  produce  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  other  escesses. 

The  President  counseled  against  unwar- 
ranted wage  OT  price  Increases.  But  there 
is  a  definite  conflict  between  his  plan  to 
relax  the  tax  brake  holding  down  the  private 
sector  and  his  desire  for  restraint.  Mr. 
Johnson  appears  to  have  ruled  out  the  use 


of  a  more  reetrictlve  monetary  poUcy  unless 
the  situation  Is  deaily  out  at  hand;  sUnl- 
larty,  he  Is  unliktf y  to  rssort  to  the  taotlcs 
used  by  his  predeoesscr  In  ditslint  with  the 
steel  Industry  in  IMS.  whleh  provsd  so  un- 
settling. So  If  the  altitude  provokes  dtasl- 
ness.  the  administration  is  without  a  safety 
btit. 

The  ec<Mioniy  may  somehow  sit  through 
1064  unscathed,  but  then  the  budget  calls 
for  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  stlmulanta.  The 
expimslonary  Impact  of  tax  reducUons  wm 
be  faZUng  Just  when  q>Miding  Is  schedtiled 
to  be  cut  back.  If  that  happ«ied  when  the 
ecommy  needed  a  second  wind.  It  could  re- 
sult In  a  long,  hard  drop. 

Aggressive  risks  are  called  for  when  the 
economy  Is  in  the  throes  of  a  recession  or  if 
it  is  aflllcted  with  serious  Imbalance. 
Neither  situation  applies  today.  The  climb 
toward  new  nonlnfiatlonary  peaks  demands 
prudence,  and  good  timing.  In  reducing 
spending  and  taxes  alike. 


Civilian  Intematiomal  Pays  Tr€>ntc 
to   GemYc   Wasbn(ton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  at  the  Washington 
Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon.  Va..  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  representatives  of 
Clvltan  Int^iiatlonal  pay  a  tribute  to 
George  Washington  and  other  of  the 
Nation's  founders. 

On  Sunday,  February  16,  1964,  the 
president  of  Civitan  International,  Mr. 
Louis  M.  Hopi^ng  of  D^a-olt.  Mich., 
acted  as  spokesman  for  his  organization. 

Mr.  Hopping's  speech  is  one  In  which 
I  l>eUeve  my  congressional  colleagues  win 
find  much  of  value,  and  I.  therefcxe,  am 
pleased  to  include  in  this  Ricord  the 
entire  article  from  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  of  February  18,  concerning  this 
event : 

National  Ousrr  Pkesxrvatiok  Is  Uxgko 

Louis  M.  Hopping,  of  DetrcM.  Mich.,  presi- 
dent of  Civitan  International  urged  Amer- 
icans to  preserve  the  nati(uial  credit  by 
avoiding  greater  acciunulatlon  of  public  debt 
as  he  presented  the  service  group's  annual 
laibute  to  George  Washington  and  others 
of  the  Nation's  founders  Sruiday  afternoon. 
He  was  speaktng  at  Clvltan's  annual  pil- 
grimage to  the  Washington  Tomb  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  making  its  major  pl^  of  the 
year  for  reeponslble  dtlzensblp. 

The  Civitan  chief  united  with  his  fellows 
of  the  Oheeapeake  dlstricta  and  the  hoet 
Civitan  Club  of  Mount  Vernon  in  the  tribute 
to  the  Nation's  first  President  and  general. 
He  quoted  from  Washington's  oft-repeated 
words  in  his  plea  for  a  fiscally  responsible 
government  and  against  the  current  huge 
acciunulations  of  national  and  other  public 
debt,  urging  shunning  of  "the  occasions  of 
expense"  cited  by  Washington  that  promoted 
that  debt. 

President  Hopping  also  laid  Civitan  Inter- 
national's memorial  wreath  at  Washington's 
bier.  He  preceded  the  Chesapeake  district's 
povernor.  A.  Joseph  Czllllch,  of  Trenton. 
N.J.,  and  President  John  E.  Vest  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  club  in  the  laying  of  three 
wreaths  that  were  Civitan's  symbolic  tribute. 
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most  of  the  assemblage 
guard  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
they  wwe  gussts  of  Director 
a  tour  of  Washington's  be- 
The  ClTltan  International 
visitors  participating  In  the 
were  guests  of  the  Mount 
the  Walnirt  Room.  Thomp- 
Xestaurant,  for  dinner  In  the 

Bppplng's  address  at  the  tomb. 
"Mount  Vernon  Soliloquy." 

O^orge  Washington  lives   here. 
of  the  United  States  of 
1789  until  the  end  of  his  sec- 
later.    Thto  eovmtry  place 
In  ITSa.    However,  he  has 
■rach  time  In  public  service 
and  In  the  Army  that  he 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  these 
IS  trsqusntly  and  as  fully  as 
night, 
to  at  home  today.    He  came 
Capital  to  be  with  hto  family 
We  are  here  to  pay  a  brief. 
to    General    Washington    tn 
b|rthday.    He  was  bom  in  1733, 
333.    We  have  preeented  a 
hiAnbte  token  of  our  esteem  and 
hqi. 

to  seemingly  enjoying  a  q\iiet 
busy  season,  so  it  to  not 
him.    He  has  invited  hto 
to  visit  him.    We  are  bon- 
to  share  the  hospitality  of 
the  tnq>trataon  of  hto  pree- 
we  may  not  expect  that  he 
the  conversation  today.    He 
letters,  some  of  which  are 
I,  and  has  thoughtfully  left 
etters  for  us  to  read.    By  do- 
inform  ourselves  as  to  hto 
I  idvlce  on  some  of  the  impor- 
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Wafhington    and    an    associate, 

bought  5.000  acres  of  land 

George's  father,  Augustine. 

.500  acres  of  land  near  Hunt- 

17S8,  when   George   was  3 


yamn  old.  George  had  been  bom  at  Wake> 
field,  but  was  hardly  old  enough  to  remember 
hto  Jlrst  home  at  the  time  the  family  moved 
to  Ferry  Tarm  on  the  westerly  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  River.  The  senior  Washing- 
ton of  that  generation  occupied  Perry  Parm 
about  8  years.  PoUowlng  hto  death  In  1748, 
when  George  was  11,  the  totter  Uved  there 
with  hto  older  brother,  Lawrence.  George 
studied  mathematics  and  surveying.  He 
surveyed  many  lands  in  Virginia.  Hto 
Iwother.  Lawrence,  built  the  mansion  at 
Mount  Vernon,  which  George  inherited  on 
Lawrence's  death  tn  1762.  So  George  was  30 
when  he  became  head  of  the  Washington 
family  at  Mount  Vernon.  Seven  years  later. 
in  1759,  when  George  was  27.  he  was  married 
to  Martha  Dandrlge  Custto.  Thto  event 
brought  enlarged  famUy  life  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

"Mr.  Washington  enlarged  the  house  in 
1773.  At  thto  time.  Mr.  Washington  was 
one  of  the  more  prosperous,  progressive  farm- 
ers of  Virginia.  War  clouds  were  on  the 
horizon,  but  they  did  not  yet  appetu-  omi- 
nous. Mr.  Washintgon  added  adjacent  lands 
to  hto  original  holdings. 

"The  Colony  of  Virginia  was  a  great,  rel- 
atively untouched  empire  within  its  own 
expansive  borders.  Its  resources  were 
scarcely  known.  Its  geographic  grandeur 
was  resting  in  peaceful  solitude.  Except  for 
some  Indian  troubles  in  the  West,  and  in- 
creasing popular  resistance  to  British  laws. 
Virginia  mxist  have  been  a  good  place  In 
which  to  live  in  those  days. 

"The  other  immediate  members  of  the 
family  are  not  here.  They  are  resting  at 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Washington's  birthptoce.  We 
pay  o\ir  affectionate  respects  to  them  also 
as  it  to  they  who  shared  with  the  first  Presi- 
dent ths  intimate  family  Ufe  of  Mount 
Vernon.  It  to  they  who  helped  and  witnessed 
his  rtoe  to  prominence  in  Virginia,  which  In 
turn  brought  Mr.  Washington  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans  from  other  colonies.  It 
to  they  who  went  to  church  with  him  in 
Alexandria.  The  members  of  hto  family 
know  how  Mr.  Washington  valued  hto  as- 
sociation with  his  neighbors  In  the  volunteer 
fire  department,  and  his  fraternal  friendships 
In  his  lodge. 

"Mr.  Washington  was  an  orderly  man.  He 
had  teoad  and  varied  intereste.  yet  he  kept 
everything  In  orderly  array  in  hto  mind,  day 
by  day.  He  supported  hto  commimlty  in 
every  worthwhile  activity.  He  gave  to  each 
facet  of  hto  many  intereste  the  Importance 
he  adjudged  it  to  deserve  in  Ite  relationship 
to  the  whole,  full  life  he  planned  for  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  household. 

"When  the  crushing  affairs  of  empire 
crowded  in  upon  Virginia.  Mr.  Washington's 
keen  analysto  of  public  affairs  and  his  scale 
of  personal  priorities,  gave  hints  of  the  great- 
ness of  hto  character,  not  yet  at  that  time 
fully  developed.  He  seemed  to  know  how  to 
place  In  proper  order  the  whole  of  a  man's 
life  In  such  a  way  that.  If  all  men  did  like- 
wise, there  would  be  maximum  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  for  all.  Indeed  he 
seemed  to  know  that  the  right  order  of 
thoughts  and  things  to  ordained  by  a  gracious 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  he.  himseLf,  should 
be  Gods  humble  servant  to  bring  order,  and 
the  ultimate  Justice.  Into  the  world. 

"General  Washington  chose  this  quiet 
place  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Vernon. 
The  orderly  arrangement  of  a  man's  life  calls 
for  a  suitable  place  for  music,  the  arts,  gaiety, 
and  the  social  graces,  such  as  Mount  Vernon 
has  in  the  mansion  house.  The  orderly  ar- 
rangement also  calls  for  a  personal  study  for 
the  master,  in  which  to  administer  the  many 
details  of  family  and  friends,  with  carriages, 
utility  rooms,  servants,  and  bountiful  sup- 
plies. A  husbandman  needs  tools,  seed  for 
planting,  and  storage  bins  for  crops.  A 
private  landing  place  on  the  Potomac  is  an 
invitation  to  enter  Into  seagoing  commerce. 
Mount  Vernon  has  these  attributes. 
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-A  Joint  venture  with  friends  In  a  canal 
along  the  nonaavlgable  upper  Potomac  shows 
how  to  mors  eommeroe  InlAad  by  ooopera- 
tlve  efforts.  There  to  always  much  bustling 
activity  in  and  about  tha  maadon.  reach, 
ing  even  mto  the  master's  study.  Where 
does  one  go  to  enjoy  solitude?  I  surmise 
to  thto  wooded  retreat  (the  area  of  the 
tomb) . 

"Priends  are  always  welcome,  and  are 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect.  Scnne  are 
so  gallant  and  personable  as  to  win  the  gen- 
eral's open  admiration  and  affection.  It  was 
In  thto  house  at<H>  Mount  Vernon  that  the 
youthful  General  Marquto  De  Lafayette  at 
the  Instotence  of  General  Washington,  recu- 
perated from  woimds  received  tn  battle  for 
American  Independence.  Mr.  Washington 
even  before  receiving  hto  ttUes  of  general 
and  then  President,  was  known  ss  a  gentle- 
man, because  hto  character  and  hto  bearing 
established  hto  prestige  in  any  company.  In 
the  company  of  any  soldier,  Mr.  Washington 
was  a  general  because  he  had  the  leadership 
capacity  of  a  general.  In  any  gathering  of 
self-governing  citizens.  Mr.  Washington  was 
a  President,  because  hto  colleaguea  recognized 
hto  character  as  the  rock  upon  which  they 
needed  to  base  their  Joint  drtlberaUve  efforts 
The  tiUes,  and  the  evldenoes  of  authority 
which  accompanied  them,  were  only  natural 
consequences— outward  evldeneea  of  the 
character  of  the  Inward  m»n 

"General  Washtogton  choae  the  heighte  of 
Valley  Forge,  near  Korrtotown.  Pa.,  as  the 
place  to  watch  and  pray  and  nourish  the 
thin  Une  of  American  patriotism  through  Ito 
severest  winter  encampment.  Other  men 
wielded  the  power  of  empire.  Other  men 
were  motivated  by  personal  ambition.  Wash- 
ington held  the  line  of  unswerving  pxnixiee 
and  a  righteous  caxise.  The  picture  of  Gen- 
eral Washiiyton  in  faithful  soUtary  prayer 
at  Valley  Porge  has  become  a  spiritual  Ueht 
to  posterity. 

"General  Washington  himself  chose  this 
spot  for  hto  final  reeUng  place.  Thto  modest 
crypt  to  a  tomb  for  the  earthly  remains  of 
a  great  man;  but  It  to  also  a  place  of  medl- 
tauon— a  sancttiary  for  a  nation.  Thto 
simple  unostentetlous  vault  sete  an  example 
in  the  way  Washington  himself  saw  fit  to  do 
It  to  unique  among  the  burial  places  of  kings 
or  Presidente.  It  may  be  the  smallest  in 
physical  dimensions.  It  to  on  the  lands  and 
very  near  to  the  home  c*  ite  owner.  Wash- 
ington does  not  surrsnder  hto  independence 
and  self-reliance,  even  in  death.  The  gen- 
eral, being  a  strong  pioneer,  was  called  upon 
to  be  a  leader  in  so  many  ways. 

"He  was  the  first  General  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  President 
of  the  Pirst  Constitutional  OonvenUon  of 
the  United  Stetes.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  of  America.  His 
election  in  each  of  these  instances  was  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  When  he  would  have  been 
elected  to  a  third  term  as  President,  he  de- 
clined with  modest  dignity.  Hto  governing 
principle  was  to  do  that  which  was  best  for 
the  country.  He  leaned  not  to  his  own 
understanding  but  constantly  sought  divine 
guidance. 

"Thto  vault  speaks  not  of  death,  but  of 
quiet,  meditative  watchfulness  In  the  seren- 
ity of  eternal  spirit. 

"General  Washington  was  inaurguratcd  as 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  at  New  Tork 
on  April  30,  1789.  Seven  days  earlier,  an 
event  took  place  that  was  the  mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,  which  left  an  indelible  chapter  in 
naval  history.  The  Prench  Revolution  began 
on  July  20.  1789.  less  than  2  months  after 
Washington's  first  Inaugiu^tion.  The  resis- 
tance to  Brlttoh  rule  in  the  American 
Colonies,  and  the  latter's  fight  for  self- 
government  and  Independence  had  extended 
over  a  20-year  period  from  1783  to  1783. 
Included  were  7  years  of  warfare  in  which 
men  suffered  indescribable  hardships.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  times  were 
troubled    In    Washington's    day.     He    must 


have  known  that  they  would  be  trouMed  In 
every  generation. 

"As  he  charted  a  wise  course  for  hto  per- 
sonal life,  and  for  hto  natkm  In  hto  life- 
time on  earth,  so  he  charted  a  wise  coarse  for 
any  future  troubled  world.  The  prlndples 
on  which  he  relied,  and  the  God  In  whom 
he  placed  hto  trust,  are  timeless  and  change- 
less. Washington  sought  the  absolute  toWk 
of  divine  government.  He  was  willing  to 
strive  with  all  hto  human  might  to  bring 
righteons  self-government  to  thto  earth. 
Now  that  he  has  been  transtoted  Into  a 
spiritual  realm,  he  has  left  thto  modest  tomb 
to  turn  our  thoughte  to  the  blessings  for 
which  he  prayed  for  divine  guidance. 

"Let  us  refer  to  some  of  the  Inspired  words 
of  Washington  ss  he  has  left  tiMm  for  vm. 

"Washington  called  attention  In  hto  Fare- 
well Address  that  Tasslons  agiteted  in  every 
direction  are  likely  to  mislead'  to  'vicissitudes 
of  fortune  often  discouraging'  to  'situations 
in  whldi  •  •  •  want  of  success  has  counte- 
nanced the  spirit  of  crlticlsnL'  In  the  face 
of  theee  diflkniltles  he  testified  to  hto  con- 
stltuente,  'the  constancy  of  yoiir  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforto  and  a 
gviarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were 
effected.' 

"Washington  offered  some  recommenda- 
tions for  frequent  review,  'with  the  more 
freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  In  them  the 
dtointerested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  hto  eounseto.' 

"Hto  advise  to:  The  unity  of  govern- 
ment *.  *  *  to  a  main  pillar  of  your  real  In- 
dependence; the  support  of  your  tranquility 
at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety, 
of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which 
you  so  highly  prise.' 

"He  added:  "Thto  to  the  point  in  3^ur  po- 
litloal  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most 
constantly  and  actively,  though  often  covert- 
ly and  Insidiously,  directed.' 

"Do  we  see  signs  in  the  present  times  of 
the  wtodom  of  this  advice?  Then  let  us  be 
alert  to  protect  freedom's  future. 

"Washington  becomes  UKire  specific.  'One 
of  the  expediente  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence wlthlm  partlctilar  dtotrlcte,  to  to  mto- 
re  present  the  opinions  and  alms  of  other 
districto.  Tou  cannot  shield  yourselves  too 
much  against  ths  Jealousies  and  heartburn- 
ings whtoh  spring  f^om  theee  misrepresenta- 
tions. They  tend  to  render  alien  to  each 
other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.' 

"On  another,  but  most  timely  subject, 
Washington  writes:  'As  a  very  important 
source  of  strength  and  security,  chertoh  the 
public  credit.  One  method  of  lu-eservlng 
it  Is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  •  •  •  avoiding  like- 
wise the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vig- 
orovis  exertions  In  time  of  peace  to  discharge 
the  debto  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned.' 

"The  retiring  first  President  posed  a  ques- 
tion: 'Can  it  be  that  providence  has  not  con- 
nected the  permanent  facility  of  a  nation 
with  Its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  to 
reconunended  by  every  sentknent  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.  Alas,  to  it  rendered 
Impossible  by  Ite  vices?' 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  We  know 
that  as  a  people  who  have  vices.  Their  elim- 
ination comprises  our  responsibilities  as  in- 
dividuals acting  on  principles  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  future  of  ovu  Nation  depends 
on  this.  We  must  cleanse  oiu*  Nation  of 
vices — now. 

"We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  peace- 
ful place,  and  our  communion  here  with  the 
spirit  which  founded  this  country.  But  we 
shall  retiu'n  frequently,  as  you  wished.  Mr. 
President,  to  review  our  thoughte  with  yoxu- 
advice  as  to  how  best  to  preserve  our 
liberty." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  wsw  Toax 
IN  THS  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  vote  on  the  most 
sweeping  tax  legislation  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  Nation.  I  voted  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  broadening  of  our 
eocmomic  base  and  the  creation  of  new 
mai^et  opportunity  for  thousands  of  our 
citizens. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
last  Thursday  night,  a  review  of  the  tax 
problems  that  omrfront  the  Russian  citi- 
zens. I  think  the  contrast  is  well  to  con- 
sider at  this  time  and  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  article  for  your  information: 

RUSSIANB'   IKOOICX  TAX  POSXS   FXW    PXOBUEMS 

Moscow. — Russians  spend  far  less  time 
sweating  over  their  lnoonu>  tax  returns  than 
do  Americans  or  the  citizens  of  most  West- 
em  countries,  mainly  because  they  have  less 
figuring  to  do.  The  Busslan  taxpayer  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  differences  between 
earned  income  and  dividends  from  securities 
because  he  owns  no  securities.  He  to  not 
concerned  with  deductions  for  dependente, 
buslneas  expenses,  medical  care,  ete.,  but  pays 
a  straight  peroentage. 

The  Sovtot  income  tax,  like  the  American, 
to  graduated  according  to  the  size  of  income 
but  there  aU  similarity  ands.  Under  the 
existing  scale.  Incomes  of  toss  than  732  rubles 
per  year  are  tax  exNnpt.  Stnce  tha  present 
mtntmiim  wage  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  420 
ruMes  thto  means  a  eonalderable  portion  of 
the  poputotlon  has  no  Income  tax  problem 
at  all. 

Those  with  annual  earnings  of  744  rubles 
pay  10.80  riibles  income  tax  (0.14  percent). 
At  1,200  rubles  per  year  the  tax  rate  Jiunps 
to  8.2  percent,  whlto  those  people  with  an- 
nual income  of  2,400  rubles  pay  10.0  percent. 
If  you  earn  2,644  rubles  per  year,  you  have 
reached  the  top  bracket  of  13  percent  re- 
gardless of  the  amount.  Even  if  joxir  income 
was  a  million  rubles  you  would  still  pay  only 
13  percent.  The  maximum  Soviet  rate 
rou^ly  coincides  with  the  UJ3.  minimum. 

rSEK  INOOMK  A    FACTOB 

In  Judging  Soviet  Income  levels  one  should 
bear  in  mind  that  rent,  commvmal  services, 
and  medical  care,  major  Items  in  the  budg- 
ete  of  most  families  In  the  West,  are  nom- 
inal In  the  budget  of  the  average  Soviet 
citizen  who  also  enjoys  various  other  forms 
of  free  incomes.  His  cash  goes  almost  en- 
tirely for  food  and  clothing.  Clothing  in 
particular  to  expensive.  The  cheapest  man's 
coat  comes  to  around  100  rubles,  shoes  sel- 
dom less  than  30. 

The  ruble  to  officially  valued  at  slightly 
more  than  one  to  the  dollar,  but  a  more 
realtotlc  rate  corresponding  to  Ita  purchas- 
ing power  would  be  between  two  and  three 
rubles  to  the  dollar.  Few  families,  even  with 
both  husband  and  wife  working,  have  more 
than  200  rubles  a  month  to  live  on.  Most 
have  less  than  150. 

But  there  to  hardly  any  limit  on  the  earn- 
ings Of  a  successful  writer  or  playwright. 
Pay  scales  for  screen  and  stage  actors  are 
more  modest.  Even  a  star  seldom  gete  more 
than  400  to  500  rubles  per  month.     Indus- 


trial executives  and  Government  offldato  are 
about  In  thto  same  bracket.  Top  sdeattote 
and  mehxbers  of  the  academy  earn  from  10,- 
000  to  25.000  ruhlee  per  year. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Income  tax  favtvs  peopto 
with  iKrge  earned  Incomes — ^the  very  groups 
that  are  hardest  hit  by  American  income  tax. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  thore  are  no  capital 
gains  taxes,  no  deptetlcm  allowances  for  oil 
welto.  since  there  are  no  private  oil  well 
owners. 

BTAUW  Bsr  cnuMO 


The  13-percent  income  tax  celling  was  es- 
tebltohed  in  1946  in  a  rather  casual  manner. 
Prior  to  that  large  Incomes  had  been  subject 
to  far  heavier  taxation,  but  one  day  poet 
Nikolai  Gribachov.  a  kind  of  Kremlin  poet 
laureate,  chatting  with  Stalin,  complained 
that  he  and  hto  fellow  writers  were  treated 
by  the  revenue  authorities  as  thotigh  they 
were  bourgeoto  exploiters.  Stalin  proved 
quite  receptive  and  without  fiu-ther  ado 
penned  a  memorandum  "recommending"  the 
13 -percent  limit. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Communist  regime, 
income  tax  was  primarUy  used  aira  weapon 
to  liquidate  the  upper  and  middle  clnsass 
and  put  private  business  out  of  buslnees. 
The  maxim  "the  power  to  tax  to  the  power 
to  destroy"  found  dramatic  application. 
Having  ascertained  what  the  lnoc«ne  was 
from  a  particular  enterprise,  the  Soviet  tax 
bureau  would  arbitrarUy  impnee  an  amount 
which  wiped  out  the  entire  margin  and  was 
in  fact  confiscatory. 

Nowadays  the  Soviet  Goverxunentii  main 
source  of  revenue  to  from  trade  tiunover.  a 
kind  of  built-in  sales  tax.  Every  plant  or  en- 
terprise, being  Government  owned,  pipes  ite 
proflte  into  the  Government  till.  The  same 
to  true  of  trade  organizations,  so^that  at  each 
stage  the  Government  reaps  the  gains  or 
pockete  the  losses. 

Retail  trade  prices  are  seldom  retoted  to 
production  cost.  As  In  the  case  of  monopo- 
lies everywhere  they  are  largely  determined 
by  what  the  traflle  will  bear. 

Often  the  markup  to  fantastically  high. 
On  oranges  Imported  from  Italy  and  Morocco 
the  profit  to  around  1 ,000  percent.  It  to  even 
higher  on  vodka,  which  ooeta  the  State  a 
fraction  of  a  kopek  per  Uter  to  produce,  but 
sells  for  over  3  rubles  per  liter. 


President  Is  ReniBded  of  Ham 
Residual  Oil  Quotas  Do  to  New  Enf- 
land 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF   MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  of  the  irreparable  harm  being 
done  to  New  England  by  failure  to  elim- 
inate restrictions  on  the  imports  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil. 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  Press  Herald,  February  17, 
1964,  points  up  the  urgency  for  action  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  Udall. 

Paxsn>Eirr  Is  Reicinseo  or  Hasm  Residual 
On.  Quotas  £>o  to  Nxw  England 
There  is  still  a  lot  of  winter  left,  but  apart 
from  the  constant  reminder  that  we  have  a 
long  heating  season  in  thto  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  New  England  Council  to  wise  to 
keep  pressing  the  Johnson  admintotratlon,  as 
it  did  Ite  predecessor,  for  regional  relief  on 
residual  oil  pricing  and  quotas. 
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Wlien  Lyndon 
White  Boom,  odh 
OTor  to  Beentm^j 
Udall,  among 
dispute 

the  same  bUl  of 
Elaenhower — tlia ; 
to  maintain  the 
oil  IndTifltry  and 
rtty. 

None  of  this  la 
paid    heavily 
million — for  this 
mestlc  industry 
oil.  and  while 
plains  that  It 
Sngland  nor  Heir 
ties,  hospitals 
fully  dependent 
to  using  coal. 

In    fact,    just 
Emergency 
of  quotas  "would 
security. "  and 
day  Is  rem^dlnf 
the  recom^wnda 
White  House 
the  graTe  harm 
these  tisel 


Johnson  move4   Into  the 

of  his  first  acts  was  to  turn 

of  the   Intartar  Stewart 

things.  tb»  residual  oil 

And  UAall.  apparantty,  has  bou^t 

foods  sold  f onnar  President 

restdual  quotas  are  needed 

Bconomie  health  of  the  X7JS. 

enhance  the  national  aecu- 
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Planning 
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da  tlon. 
I  should 
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true,  and  Mew  England  has 

1909 — an  estimated   970 

needless  restraint.    The  do- 

:  »-oduces'  almost  no  residual 

soft  ooal  Industry  com- 

belng  hurt,  neither  New 

York  States,  whose  utUl- 

publlc  buildings  are  now 

lipon  residual  oil,  can  return 


year    ago    the    OfBce    of 

found  that  relaxation 

be  consistent  with  national 

New  England  Coxincll  to- 

Presldent  Johnson  of  the 

In   all  fairness,   the 

adTlse  Secretary  Udall  of 

>elng  done  by  retention  of 


Prctcrrmc  Frcidoa  m  a  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSipN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

>r  aniAXA 
IN  THE  HOUSq  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. 


February  25.  1964 


Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  BfteakeT.  on  January 
29  of  this  jear  i  ly  colleague  and  our  dis- 
tinguished inliv»rtty  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iidiana.  the  Honorable 
CHAKU8  A.  Hal:  xck,  addressed  the  pres- 
idents' conference  of  the  Independent 
Grocers  Alliaao  >  in  Chicago. 

This  organii  atlon  represents  more 
than  5,000  ind  ependently  owned  food 
stores,  all  in  th4  category  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

of  some  of  the  problems 
nJEttion  bearing  the  Uon's 


His  discussion 
we  face  as  a 


share  of  the  bu  rden  of  preserving  free- 
dom as  a  way  tt  life  deserve  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
every  Member. 

The  address  f  dllows : 
Aoimns  bt  Chabl  b  A.  Hauxck.  Republican, 

or  Indiana.  Miv  oamr  Lkadxr  of  the  House 

or  RxntXSKNTAl  cvss 


to<ay 


I'm  glad,  for 
come  out  here 

First,  it's  good 
known  for  many 
was  helftful  to  me 
Congress  when 
younger. 

When  he  askec 
juggled  my 
part  In  your . 

I  must  admit 
schedule.  Just  as 
on  out  to  Lincoln 
I  hope  I  make  It 
pie  are  going  to 
because  they 
•100  a  plate  dlnnei 

Not  that  they' 
to  hear  me,  you 
the  food  wlU  be 
plate,  either. 

But  I  am  part 
low  the  dessert  ooilrae. 


'eral  re<uons,  that  I  could 

and  be  with  you. 
o  see  an  old  friend  I  have 
years,  George  Florey,  who 
during  my  earlier  years  In 
e   were   both  considerably 

me  to  come  out  here  I 
schediile  as  best  I  could  to  take 
progr  im. 

^'m  operating  on  a  tight 

you  are.    I've  got  to  get 

Nebr.,  this  afternoon,  and 

Otherwise  some  g^ood  peo- 

1  le  embarrassed,  I  suppose. 

adT^laed  me  ae  speaker  at  a 

re  paying  a  hundred  bucks 
understand — and  not  that 
t^orth  a  hundred  dollars  a 


3f  a  package  deal.     I  fol- 


Out  there  I'll  make  a   no-doubt-about-lt 
Republican  speech. 

This  one  Is  going  to  be  what  I  call  a  non- 
partisan Republican  speech.  But  I  won't 
Intentionally  offend  anyone  If  I  can  help  It. 
The  second  reason  I'm  glad  I  could  be  with 
you  Is  to  pay  my  respects  In  person  to  a 
man  who  has  demonstrated — beyond  any 
doubt — his  faith  In  ovir  system  of  competi- 
tive enterprise — your  president,  Don  Grimes. 
In  my  book  he  Is  a  great  American  who,  as 
his  father  did  before  him,  has  made,  and 
Is  making,  a  major  contribution  to  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's basic  economic  strength — small  busi- 
ness. 

Im  happy,  too.  that  I  could  come  out  and 
meet  with  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  I 
have  had  a  great  affinity  since  my  earliest 
days  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Because  let  me  say.  without  any  apologies, 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  In  Government 
who  has  an  allergy  for  business — or  for  a 
businessman  who  happens  to  be  successful. 
I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  because  I 
first  went  to  bat  for  small  business  a  long 
time  ago  that  I  am  antl  big  business. 

We  all  recognize,  I  am  certain,  that  you 
can't  win  wars,  or  do  a  lot  of  other  things 
in  this  modern  world  In  competition  with 
other  nations — especially  the  dictator  na- 
tions— without  the  productive  capacity  of 
big  industries. 

You  can't  make  steel — or  missiles — in  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

You  can't  mass  produce  automobiles  In  a 
neighborhood  garage. 

But  by  the  same  token,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  fcM-  America  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
small  business  as  we  know  It  today  is  gone 
from  the  scene. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  tf  the  time  ever  comes 
when  a  man  with  an  idea,  with  a  spirit  of 
Independence,  with  a  desire  to  serve  people 
In  his  own  way.  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  capacities,  cant  work  for  himself. 

Because  there  is  really  no  greater  Incentive 
for  progress  than  that  a  man  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  Initiative,  his  diligence,  and  his 
willingness  to  put  faith  in  himself  on  the 
line. 

So  I  salute  the  officers  and  members  of 
IGA  for  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  the  cause  of  independent  small  business. 
You  are  meeting  a  challenge  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  our  great  system  and  may 
you  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  the 
years  ahead. 

But  I  didn't  come  out  here  Just  to  con- 
firm what  you  already  know — that  your  suc- 
cess is  America's  success. 

Rather  I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
some  of  the  problems  we  all  face  as  cltiaens 
of  a  great  nation  that  today — more  than  any 
other  nation — carries  the  burden  of  preserv- 
ing liberty  in  a  world  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree,  without  any 
argumente  and  without  any  partisan  feeling, 
that  we  re  not  going  to  preserve  freedom  any- 
where else  unless  we  hold  fast  to  freedom 
here  at  home. 

And  we  all  know  that  the  rights  we  enjoy 
today  are  guaranteed  by  the  most  remark- 
able document  ever  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man  ^the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

We  all  know  it— and  have  known  It  since 
we  were  kids  in  school. 
But    do    we    appreciate    it? 
Do  we  appreciate  why  this  sy.stem  has  en- 
dured to  become  the  oldest  continuous  po- 
litical system  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Or  do  we  just  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
will  go  on  and  on.  come  what  may? 
Well,  let's  look  that  one  over. 
Ours  is  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, a  system  designed  to  prevent  any  con- 
centration of  power  that  could  lead  to  one- 
man  rule. 

The  word  I  want  to  concentrate  on  today 


is  "balance."  because  the  more  I  see  of  our 
total  operation  as  a  society  of  free  people,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  maintenance 
of  balance  in  aU  our  activity  Is  the  key  to 
survival  as  a  free  people. 
Nature  Itself  depends  on  balance. 
The  greatest  abundance  of  crops  results 
from  a  balance  of  sim,  rain,  nourishment 
and  human  effort. 

We  read  about  well-balanced  athletic 
teams,  balance  of  trade,  supply  and  demand, 
balance  of  power,  and,  may  I  add — budgets—^ 
in  your  business  and  in  mine. 

Having  this  in  mind,  I'd  like  to  explore  a 
few  major  areas  where  we  may  fairly  ask 
how  far  down  the  road  we  have  gone  toward 
upsetting  the  system  of  bxUlt-ln  balances 
deeigBed  by  our  forefathers  with  one  thought 
in  mind — to  preserve  a  maximum  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  by  holding  the  power  of  gov- 
errunent  to  a  minimum. 

We  have  been  living  In  an  age  of  what  is 
called  a  "cold  war"— a  struggle  between  slave 
states  and  free  to  determine  which  shall  be 
the  ultimate  victor  In  the  contest  for  the 
mind  of  man. 

It  is  a  struggle  which  will  decide  whether 
a  society  of  men  governs  Itself  from  the  bot- 
tom up — as  does  ours — or  from  the  top 
down — as  does  the  Kremlin. 

We  all  hope  it  wUl  never  have  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  holocaust  of  war,  but  we  can't 
be  certain. 

Anyone  old  enough  to  understand  what 
he  reads  in  the  paper  knows  there  are  trou- 
ble spots  all  over  the  world:  Vietnam,  Cuba. 
Panama,  the  Congo — none  of  which  we  can 
Ignore. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  because  of  the  dan- 
gers posed  to  our  own  security  we  are  forced 
to  keep  our  g^ard  up. 

This.  then.  Involves  the  maintenance  of  a 
vast  arsenal  of  mUltary  hardware,  together 
with  millions  of  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
The  burden  of  this  Military  Establishment 
represents  more  than  half  our  total  Federal 
budget. 

And  this  is  a  price  tag  we  must  pay — like 
it  or  not — to  protect  ourselves  and  the  free 
world  from  threat  of  disaster. 

But  the  nagging  question  all  of  us  must 
face — and  particularly  those  of  \jb  charged 
with  providing  for  the  defense  of  our  country 
U  this: 

At  what  point  do  we  feel  assurance  that 
we  have  provided  adequately  for  that  se- 
curity? 

What  is  enough  and  what  Is  too  much? 
The  domestic  needs  of  an  expanding  na- 
tion are  pressing  in  upon  us. 

We  could  use  more  schools,  more  hospitals, 
more  roads,  more  skilled  personnel — more  of 
almost  any  civilian  resoiu-cee  you  might  care 
to  mention. 

Our  State  and  local  communities  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  desperate  in  their 
search  for  ways  to  finance  their  own  tradi- 
tional areas  of  service. 

But  the  Federal  Government's  massive  de- 
mand for  Income  has  shriveled  the  sources  of 
tax  dollars  at  the  grassroots  level. 

I  well  recall  a  remark  by  former  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  when  he  was  still  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies. 

General  Eriscnhower  understood  the  real 
secret  of  America's  strength,  and  this  coun- 
try haci  no  leader  more  dedicated  to  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

"The  military,"  he  said  on  this  occasion, 
is  but  the  cutting  edge  at  the  great  produc- 
tive machine  that  is  America." 
1  have  never  heard  it  put  any  better. 
And   the  question  that  keeps  a  lot  of  us 
awake  nights  Is  Just  how  far  can  we  go.  In 
spending   our   wealth   to  create   weapons   of 
war   without   creating  a  burden  that  could 
wreck  us  without  a  shot   ever  having  been 
tired  in  anger? 

Where  Is  the  balance  between  the  size  of 
the  cutting  edge  and  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine behind  it? 
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There  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to  em- 
bark on  full  mobiUsatloB  and  go  for  taroke. 
regardless  at  the  hocxlhle  oonaequencea  to 
hunumlty. 

There  are  others.  probaMy  Just  as  alnoere, 
who  wnsaile  for  ocsnplete  dlaarmMnent  on 
the  tiheory  that  our  potential  anemlea  will 
follow  suit. 

Wtil.  I  hapiMO  to  think  that  both  extoemes 
are  unraaUstls.  to  say  the  least,  and  that  aa 
long  aa  the  cold  war  persists — ^wlth  bniah- 
flres  breaking  out  here  and  there — we've  got 
to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

Tou  know.  Khrushchev  boasted  he  would 
bxiry  us.  but  he  said  he  dldnt  mean  through 
war. 

I'd  hate  to  think  he  could  bury  us  by  bluff- 
ing this  country  Into  bankruptcy. 

Another  major  area  Involving  the  need  for 
balance  lies  tn  the  relationship  of  various 
units  at  govenunent. 

Itn  afraid  that  here  we  are  getting  badly 
out  at  kilter,  with  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  Imbalance  la  going  to  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better,  unless  people  like  you  make 
your  voices  heard  In  no  tincertaln  terms. 

Let  me  talk  a  bit.  first,  about  the  reUUon- 
shlp  between  the  three  major  branches  of 
oxur  Faderal  Government,  with  emphasis  on 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

X  Hty  this  because  bringing  the  Judicial 
branch  Into  this  dlscuasl(Hi  would  require 
nuire  time  than  Tve  got  today. 

In  any  event,  we  start  with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  ours  Is  a  tripartite  system, 
three  Independent  branches — and  I  know 
you  like  the  word  "Independent"  as  much  as 
I  do. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  am  a  part 
of  a  larger  organization— «s  you  are.  At  the 
same  time,  my  first  obligation  is  to  satisfy 
my  constituents.  Just  as  your  success  depends 
on  hciw  well  you  serve  the  customers  of  your 
area. 

Believe  me,  the  folks  I  represent  know  what 
they  want  from  me  just  as  much  as  your 
folks  know  what  they  expect  you  to  deliver. 
And  the  one  thing  none  of  us  Iiad  better 
forget  Is  that  if  we  let  them  down  we're 
dead. 

That's  what  keeps  us  on  our  toes — and 
that's  as  It  should  be. 

I've  been  around  long  enough  to  know  that 
anyone  In  business  goes  h(xne  at  night  once 
In  a  while  wondering  whether  the  battle  la 
worth  It. 

Well,  let  me  assure  you:  I  take  my  lumps, 
too. 

But  the  fact  that  we  are  all  still  In  bxisl- 
nesB  would  Indicate.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
as  far  as  most  folks  are  concerned,  we  are 
doing  all  right. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  observation  that 
maybe  all  this  criticism  of  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  considered  for  what  Ifis  worth:  the 
loud  protests  of  a  noisy  minority  of  social 
pleader* — a  Iot<of  them,  by  the  way,  who 
are  paid  to  protest. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
It  seems  there  was  a  young  fellow  down 
In  Arkansas  who  lived  on  a  farm  that  had 
some  swampland  on  it. 

One  day  he  read  an  ad  in  a  magazine  by  a 
ccmpany  offering  a  dollar  a  piece  for  bullfrog 
skins. 

The  yoxmgster  wrote  to  the  company  tell- 
ing them  he  could  furnish  a  thotisand  frog- 
skins or  more  if  they  could  use  them. 

The  company  wired  back:  "Will  take  all 
you  can  send." 

A  week  later  the  boy  wrote  the  company,  ( 
"Am  sending  you  1  dozen  frogskins  under 
separate  cover.     The  noise  sure  fooled  me.'" 

Forgive  me  If  I  dweU  just  a  few  more  min- 
utes <Hi  this  business  of  Congress.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  my  favorite  subject. 

rm  not  thin-skinned  as  far  as  criticism 
Is  concerned.  If  I  were  I  couldn't  have 
survived  nearly  30  years  in  Washington. 

And  I'm  not  going  to  applaud  the  length 
of  the  last  session,  because  there  really  wasnt 
any  excuse  for  keeping  us  there  that  long. 
'  I  could  say  I'd  vote  to  adjourn  a  Democrat 


Gongreas  anytime  because  no  good  can  come 
of  It. 

And  I  oould  say  there*!  it«t>»t»ig  wrong  with 
Congreea  a  good  etocttea  wouldn't  cure. 

But  I  wont  say  sMbcr  one  at  those  ttUng»— 
for  the  Moord — because  you  might  accuse  me 
cf  betaig  parttoan. 

But  I  do  repeat:  we  were  kept  In  session 
too  long. 

■q)eclally  when  the  Issue  that  kept 
us  on  the  Job  right  up  to  the  day  before 
Christmas  was  whether  or  not  we  would  play 
Santa  Claus  to  Khrushchev  and  give  him  a 
credit  card  tor  American  wheat. 

I'm  not  against  selling  surplus  wheat  to 
Rtissla  If  they  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead 
for  It.  And  by  cash  I  mean  dollars  or  g<dd — 
not  rubles. 

This  would  help  our  balance-of -payments 
situation — and  there's  that  old  word  "bal- 
ance" again. 

But  I  have  a  conviction,  as  have  the  rest 
of  the  people  on  my  side  In  the  House  of 
RepresentatlveB — almost  to  a  man — ^that  If 
you  make  the  Soviet  Union  spend  money  for 
what  they  buy  from  us.  to  that  extent  you 
reduce  their  oi^jaclty  to  q>end  money  creat- 
ing mler-hlff  around  the  world. 

By  the  same  token.  If  we  extend  them 
credit  to  supply  their  needs,  we  simply  add 
to  that  capacity. 

This  Is  what  our  side  believed,  and  this  Is 
what  we  fought  for  right  down  to  the  wire. 
We  were  finally  overwhelmed  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers,  because  when  the  c^poaltlcni 
turns  out  In  force  we're  In  the  minority  by 
a  3  to  2  ratio. 

One  of  the  arguments  put  forward  against 
banning  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
guarantee  credit  to  the  Russians  was  that 
the  Congress  would  thereby  usurp  a  power 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  reserved  for 
the  President. 

But  It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  a 
majcv  area  of  our  foreign  relations  Involves 
the  appropriating  of  publU^  money  for  the 
varioiis  military  and  economic  programs  of 
assistance  to  other  nations. 

Certainly,  In  this  regard.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  this  whole  matter  of  how  much  we 
can  help  others  without  beginning  to  hurt 
ovirselves. 

This  we  have  been  doing,  having  In  mind 
the  necessity  of  balancing  out  our  defense 
needs  at  home  with  offshore  bases  abroad. 
All  of  which  reminds  me  of  the  dear  old 
lady  who  sent  a  note  to  the  Biu'eau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  sairlng,  "I  do  hope  you  will  give 
my  money  to  some  nice  covmtry." 

Which  about  sums  up  the  attitude  of  a  lot 
of  Americans.  We  want  to  help  our  friends 
as  best  we  can — as  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  help  us  and  to  help  themselves.  But  we 
don't  want  to  give  aid  and  comfcxt  to  a  po- 
tential enemy. 

So  I  do  want  to  speak  up  for  Congress  as 
an  institution. 

And  It  occurs  to  me  that  business  and 
Congress  have  one  thing  at  least  in  common : 
we're  both  whipping  boys — and  usually  from 
the  same  sources. 

One  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  Congress  Is 
that  It  didn't  pass  enough  legislation  last 
year. 

Well  for  my  money,  folks,  we  deserve  more 
credit  for  what  we  refused  to  do,  than  for 
what  we  did  do. 

And  I  think  most  Americans  go  along  with 
that.  Especially  taxpayers.  In  fact  anyone 
who  has  the  least  concern  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing cost  of  Government  will  grade  Con- 
gress on  the  plus  side  for  the  fact  that  It 
didn't  pass  a  lot  of  new  spending  programs. 
The  second  biggest  single  Item  In  our 
budget  today  represents  into-eet  cm  the  na- 
tional debt — and  we  had  to  raise  that  limit 
twice  last  year. 

By  coincidence,  this  fig\ire  Just  happens  to 
be  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
tax  cut  the  whole  country  Is  waiting  for — 
$11  billion. 

Think  about  that  for  a  minute. 


Incidentally,  the  country  la  going  to  get 
that  tax  cut.  In  my  oiptaioa,  beoaiae  enough 
of  us  dofwn  there  Inelated  thoe  be  a  euUMwA 
In  spending  to  make  a  tax  reduetton  mean- 
ingful. 
We  got  that  Job  dens. 

I'm  not  going  to  mention  an  the  bad  things 
people  say  about  Oongraes.  I'd  wind  up  with 
an  Inferiority  «*»t1tt. 

But  we  all  know  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend we  ought  to  act — wllly-nlUy — on  evory 
proposal  sent  to  us  by  the  administration. 

All  I  can  say  to  that  la.  God  save  the 
Republic. 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  we  had  something 
between  400  and  SCO  proposals  to  consider — 
depending  on  whoae  figures  yon  take. 

More  than  100  Involved  spending  money 

guess  whose. 

Some  70  more  Involved  slapping  moce  con- 
trols on  guess  who. 

I/x>k.  my  friends.  Just  let  me  say  thU: 
Congress  couldnt  have  given  all  those  pro- 
grams the  stxidy  they  needed  tn  6  years,  let 
alone  1. 

I've  been  asked  whether  some  of  the  pro- 
posals made  and  rejected  last  year  wlU  fare 
any  better  this  year. 
My  answer  Is  "No." 

The  tax  bill  and  the  civil  rights  bUl  were 
not  rejected  last  year.  They  are  both  highly 
complicated  measures  which  deserved.  *"d 
are  receiving,  thoughtful  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  there  will  be  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  both  In  the  near  future. 

CongresB,  in  the  future  as  It  has  In  the 
past,  will  measm^  up  to  Its  resixmslbUltles 
to  the  people. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  in  times  of 
crisis  we  can  move  swiftly  on  matters  ob- 
viously In  the  national  Interest. 

But  the  Congress  has  always  been  cautious 
not  to  be  stampeded  into  Ul-oonsldeted  ac- 
tion tor  which  there  Is  no  dononstrated  need 
or  widespread  public  demand. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  criticism  of 
Congress.     It's  been  going  <xi  almost  since 
this  country  got  underway  as  a  Republic. 
And  I'm  sure  It  will  continue. 
But  I  happen  to  think  that  the  Congress 
as   our  Poxmdlng  Fathers  Intended,   Is   the 
voice  of  the  people— and  that  what  Congress 
does  or  doesnt  do  pretty  weU  reflects  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

Of  course  the  Institution  of  Congress  lent 
perfect.  Neither  are  its  Members.  Neither 
is  business  of  businessmen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  few  things 
about  hmnanlty  in  general  that  don't  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  set  for  \is  a  long, 
long  time  ago. 

So  we  keep  trying. 

And  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  we  keep 
what  we've  got  imtil  somebody  convinces  me 
he's  got  something  better  to  offez^— and  I 
haven't  heard  about  it  yet. 

Balance  in  government  under  our  system 
also  involves  the  relationship  of  the  Pedetil 
operaUon  with  State  and  local  tmlto  of 
government. 

The  separation  of  powers  was  the  subject 
of  great  debate  among  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution. 

No  one  argues  that  the  conduct  of  war  and 
foreign  relations  Is  not  the  respMnaibillty  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  are  such  things  as  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  orderly  Interstate  commerce; 
the  protection  of  basic  human  rights,  such 
as  property,  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and 
trial  by  jury. 

I  don't  want  to  oversimplify.  We  all  real- 
ize that  life  today  is  more  complex  than  it 
was  even  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

But  a  lot  of  rights  and  reeponslbilities 
were  deliberately  left  with  the  people  because 
the  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  knew 
about  tyranny. 

What  we  must  ask  oiuvelves  in  all  serious- 
ness today  U  this:  How  far  have  we  drifted 
from  the  concept  of  decisionmaking  by  the 
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you  the  4«th  anniversary  of  your  once 
independence  day,  the  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  My  prayer  and  wish  is 
to  see  you  regain  your  freedom  and  cele- 
brate your  independence  day  in  your  be- 
loved and  historic  homeland.  For  nearly 
24  years  you  have  been  robbed  of  your 
priceless  possession,  your  freedom,  by 
your  heartless  foes,  and  since  the  early 
days  of  the  last  war  you  have  been  pris- 
oners in  your  homeland.  You  endured 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  end  you  would  have  your 
reward  in  freedom.  History  records  an 
unfortunate  blot  in  your  Uves;  your 
genuine  friends  could  not  help  you  in 
your  struggle  for  your  freedom ;  you  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  your  heartless  op- 
pressors. But  we  millions  of  friends  of 
the  Estonian  people  in  this  great  Repub- 
lic are  hoping  and  praying  for  your  free- 
dom, for  your  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny.  Ood  bless 
you  and  may  His  mercy  help  to  keep  aUve 
the  spark  of  love  for  the  dignity  of  per- 
son—and for  justice  to  you  and  yours. 


U>  brieve  this  could  ever 

do  you. 
and  I  know — every  person 
with  htm«»if  knows — 
a  long  way  down  that 


Address  of  Hon.  WUUam  0.  DookUs, 
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Mrs.  KELLY 
your  loved  ones 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 15.  1963.  several  hundred  leaders 
and  representatives  of  B'nai  Zion,  an 
American  Zionist  fraternal  organization 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  na- 
tional vice  president,  met  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel  for  the  presentation 
of  B'nai  Zion's  first  annual  Bill  of  Rights 
Award  to  the  Honorable  William  O. 
Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Justice  Douglas  was  unanimously  se- 
lected as  the  recipient  of  this  first  award 
by  the  American  Affairs  Committee  of 
B'nai  Zion  as  the  "American  who  has 
rendered  the  most  outstanding  service 
for  the  advancement  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  freedom,  equity,  and  justice  embodied 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

The  presentation  of  the  award  was 
made  by  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
Jiistlce  Arthur  Markewlch.  former  presi- 
dent of  B'nai  Zion.  After  the  presenta- 
tion Justice  Etouglas  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address  on  the  rule  of  law : 

Addbxss  by  WnxiAic  O.  Douglas,  Associate 
Justice,  VS.  Supszmx  Coukt.  Recifixnt  or 
PissT  AmruAL  B'kai  Ziok  Bill  of  Rights 

AWAKD.   SUWDAT,  DCCEMBXB    15.   1963,  AT  THS 
Nrw   YOKK.   HILTOH   HOTKL.   Nxw   YORX   ClTY 

On  September  12,  17T7.  the  day  after  the 
British  won  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne  and 
when  It  seemed  that  Philadelphia  might  fall. 
Thomas  Paine  wrote : 

"Thoee  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  must,  like  men.  undergo  the  fa- 
tigues of  supporting  it.  The  event  of  yester- 
day was  one  of  thoee  kind  of  alarms  which  Is 
Just  sufficient  to  rouse  us  to  duty,  without 
being  of  consequence  enough  to  depress  our 
fortitude.    It  is  not  a  Held  of  a  few  acres  of 


grotmd.  but  a  cause,  that  we  are  defending, 
and  whether  we  defeat  the  enemy  in  one  bat- 
tle, or  by  degrees,  the  consequences  will  be 
the  same." 

We  have  moved  a  long  way  down  the 
stream  of  history  since  the  date  of  Brand y- 
wlne.  But  Issuee  as  inflammatory  as  the  re- 
BUlts  of  that  battle  poesess  us.  Radal  dif- 
ferences, religious  differences.  Ideological  dif- 
ferences ignite  communltleB;  and  nowadays 
we  live  so  close  to  each  other  and  have  be- 
come 8o  interdependent  that  tensions,  trans- 
mitted by  efficient  mass  media  of  communi- 
cations, can  quickly  poesess  an  entire  na- 
tion. When,  therefore,  pleas  are  made  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means,  emotions  can 
easily  be  aroused;  and  the  Immobilization  of 
people  may  be  as  dangerous  to  the  rule  of 
law  as  the  summoning  of  a  mob. 

Yet  the  rule  of  law — man's  only  safety 
from  the  Jungle  of  passions — exalts  proce- 
dure. We  know  In  quiet  moments  of  repose 
that  steadfast  rules  are  needed  to  govern 
thoee  hours  of  crisis  when  emotions  break 
the  dams  of  self-control  and  carry  people 
pell-mell  on  angry  waters. 

My  friend,  Edmond  Cahn  of  New  York 
University  Law  School,  has  written  an  inter- 
esUng  piece  called  "The  Consumers  of  In- 
justice" in  which  be  considers  tbe  underlying 
lawlessness  in  so-called  cirillBBd  countries. 
He  quotes  Michel  D.  Montaigne:  "How  many 
condemnations  I  have  witnessed  more  crim- 
inal than  the  crime." 

Cahn  writes  about  one  case  where  "It  was 
convenient  for  the  city  and  its  merchants 
that  someone,  almost  anyone,  be  found 
Identified,  and  oonvloted." 

Cahn  goee  on  to  say:  "We  must  concede 
that  most  of  the  pattern  Is  very  old.  older 
than  the  Bible.  It  is  older  than  Idie  death 
that  came  to  Uriah  the  Hltttte  because  a  king 
desired  to  poesees  Uriah's  wife,  or  the  death 
that  came  to  Naboth  becaiise  another  king 
desired  to  poesess  Naboth-S  vineyard,  and 
there  Is  no  comforting  reason  to  assert  that 
any  city  or  State  Is  today  Immune  from 
Inddenta  of  the  kind."  (34  N.T.L  Rev  1166 
1169.) 

The  use  of  force  against  the  oppoeiUon  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  Oommunist  ideology  and 
education.  Mlmeograi^ed  pamphlets  In 
Latin  America  show  in  detail  how  to  kill  a 
noncooperaUve  villager,  how  to  make  an  auto 
Into  a  bomb,  how  to  use  household  ftimi- 
ture  as  a  barricade.  Some  think  that  this 
Infection  has  reached  the  free  world. 

I.  P.  Stone  recently  asked  how  many  of  ua 
'did  not  weloome  the  assassination  of  Diem 
and  his  brothsr  Nhu  in  South  Vietnam?" 
Do  we  reach  for  the  dagger,  or  the  gun.  In 
our  thinking,  when  It  siUts  our  pc^tical  view 
to  do  so?  Do  we  ever  believe  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means?  Do  we  favor  murder, 
when  It  comes  to  our  own  hated  opponents? 
A  frtend  of  mine  in  the  far  West  writes: 
"I  think  we  better  call  In  all  cm  missionaries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world— bring  them  back 
here  and  dvlllze  our  own  people  first." 

Former  Oovemor  LeRoy  Collins  of  Florida 
recently  talked  about  the  decent  people  who 
•remain  cravenly  silent  or  lamely  defensive" 
while  rabblerousers  Incite  "sick  souls  to  vio- 
lence." He  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for 
decent  people  to  tell  "the  bloody  shirt  wavers 
to  climb  down  off  the  buckboards  of  bigotry." 
While  he  spoke  essenUally  of  racial  prob- 
lems in  a  Southern  framework  of  reference, 
what  he  said  \b  also  good  foe  the  North  and 
the  East  and  the  West,  as  well— on  racial 
issues,  on  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia,  on  the 
test  ban  treaty,  and  on  all  questions  that 
deeply  stir  the  emotions  of  our  people. 
The  late  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  once  wrote: 
"Man  somehow  gropes  his  way  to  wisdom 
and  law  But  he  no  sooner  acquires  them, 
than  he  abuses  them.  He  does  not  live  by 
them  of  his  own  free  will.  He  must  be  driven 
to  do  so  He  must  be  accused  and  lashed 
when  he  Ignores  them." 

I  believe  that  our  pec^le — South  as  well 
.^s  North.  East,  and  West — are  dedicated  to  a 
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rule  of  law.  I  believe  that  they  would  re- 
.adopt  the  BUI  of  Bights  today  (including  the 
14th  and  16Ch  amendments)  if  they  vrere 
given  the  opportunity  for  sober  thought  and 
raOeotioa.  But  man  the  wostd  over  was  an 
eosotlonal  being  before  he  was  an  InteUee- 
tual  <MM.  Kmoflons  often  carry  a  particular 
day.  Tbat  Is  why  regimentation  to  defined 
procedure  is  essential  to  a  rule  of  law.  To 
quote  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  once  more: 

"To  declare  that  In  the  administration  of 
tbe  criminal  law  tbe  end  Jtstlfles  the 
means  •  •  •  would  bring  terrible  retrlb\>- 
tlon."  (Olmstead  v.  United  .^tates,  277  U.S. 
438.  486.) 

Or  as  Mr.  Justice  Hunt  said  years  earlier, 
"No  one  may  do  evil  th^t  good  may  come." 
(Jeffriei  v.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  22  Wall,  47.  62.) 

If  the  bigots  command  the  platforms  and 
occupy  the  editorial  desks,  the  rule  of  law 
degenerates  Into  a  regime  of  whim  and  ca- 
price. The  eternal  task  Is  to  persuade  per- 
ceptive people  to  be  outspoken  on  matters 
of  principle.  The  stature  of  Judges  Is  of 
covu-se  Important.  But  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
Its  procedural  as  well  as  Its  substantive  guar- 
antees— Is  vital  In  a  particular  community 
only  when  the  pulp4ts  are  strong  and  vooal 
behind  the  rule  of  law — only  when  the 
school  boards  are  alert  and  unafraid — only 
when  parent- teachers  associations,  chambers 
of  commerce.  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts, 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV,  and  all  other 
community  groups  promote  an  understand- 
ing of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  times  of 
storm  and  crisis,  as  well  as  on  calm  occasions, 
stand  against  the  bigots  and  on  the  side  of 
the  rule  of  law. 

This  makes  the  task  of  living  \inder  a  rule 
of  law  a  difficult  one.  The  structure  we 
build  Is  never  completed;  it  is  always  in 
danger  not  so  muoh  of  being  torn  down  as 
depredating  by  neglect. 

Thoee  who  first  ^x>ke  of  the  need  of 
eternal  vigilance  have  warned  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  high  price  a  people  pay  for 
life  under  a  rule  of  law.  But  thoee  who  have 
walked  tmder  the  stars,  breathing  deeply  the 
air  of  a  free  society,  know  that  another  kind 
of  life  would  be  unbearable. 


RetoIatioB  Honorinf  Senator  Karl  E. 
Mondt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25, 1964 


Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  E.  Mundt,  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  has  received  numerous 
testimonials  to  his  outstanding  service 
to  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  over  a 
span  of  25  years,  including  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Dakota  Legislature. 

Latest  of  the  accolades  presented  Sen- 
ator Mundt  on  the  silver  anniversary  of 
his  congressional  service  comes  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  South  Dakota 
Federation  of  Republican  Women. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include 
that  resolution : 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Senator  Kakl  E. 
MuNDT  has  brought  great  honor  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  having  given  26  years  of 
continuous  service  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  great  dignity  and  untir- 
ing efforts:  Therefore,  now  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  South  Dakota  Fed- 
eration   of   Republican   Women,    do   hereby 


reoord  our  high  esteem  and  deep  appreciation 
for  htmor  and  service  brought  to  the  State 
and  Nation  through  the  efforts  of  both  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Kasl  X.  Mttndt. 

We  hereby  affix  o\ir  signatures  this  23d  day 
of  January  1964. 

The  South  Dakota  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women. 

Annabelle  Bauubekgek, 

Treasurer. 
Mtktle  M.  Thttk,  Secretary. 
Agnes  Christiansen. 

President. 


Dangeront  Games 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1964 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
following  editorial  from  the  February  24, 
1964,  Evening  Star,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members.  It  Is  well  reasoned,  and 
I  commend  it  to  your  reading  and  con- 
sideration: 

Dangxrous  Games 

Thanks  to  Interpretations  put  forward  by 
anonymous  officials,  the  world  learns  that 
President  Johnson's  California  speech  was 
"deliberately  pregnant  with  meaning."  This 
meanlngfulness  will  be  found  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  speech  In  a  sentence  warning 
those  engaged  in  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  this  activity  is  a  "deeply  dangerous 
game." 

Perhaps  It  was  necessary  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  tbe  phrase,  and  to  suggest  that  It 
carried  a  warning  to  North  Vietnam  and 
even  to  the  Red  Chinese  of  dire  things  to 
come  unless  they  behave  themselves.  For 
threats  of  this  sort  have  been  cheapened  by 
long  exposure  to  them.  One  can  hardly  pick 
up  a  paper  without  reading  something  of 
the  sort  from  Messrs.  Khrushchev,  Mao  Tze- 
tung  or  Castro.  It  even  revives  memories  of 
massive  retaliation — a  warning  that  sup- 
posedly was  pregnant  with  meaning,  but 
which  long  since  haa  been  all  but  forgotten. 

The  thing  about  this,  it  seems  to  us,  Is 
that  threats  are  all  right — If  we  mean  them. 
The  President's  comment,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  Interpretations,  sxirely  will  be  taken 
In  Saigon  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
Intends  to  enlarge  the  war  If  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Communist  aggressors  from 
overrunning  South  Vietnam.  But  Is  this 
really  our  Intention? 

Can  we  hope  that  the  South  Vietnam 
forces,  which  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves  on  home  ground, 
can  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy?  If  not,  will 
the  Johnson  administration,  In  an  election 
year,  commit  more  American  forces  to  the 
war?  If  so,  the  purpose  should  be  stated 
in  clearer  language.  If  not,  then  we  are 
guilty  of  raising  hopes  which,  when  dis- 
appointed, will  gravely  Injure  that  Image  of 
the  United  States  about  which  so  much  has 
been  heard. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  has  been  lost,  or  that  It  necessarUy 
will  be  lost  even  without  major  American 
intervention.  The  poeslblUty,  however,  is 
there,  and  we  must  face  it.  The  time  may 
not  be  far  off  when  we  will  have  to  move 
in  with  our  own  forces  or  see  all  of  our  effort, 
hopes,  and  sacrifices  go  down  the  drain.  In 
such  a  situation,  mere  threats  will  not  be 
enough.  They  must  be  acccnnpanled  by  the 
will  to  use  whatever  force  Is  necessary  to 
back  them  up.  If  the  wUl  is  lacking  we 
should  not  stake  oiu  prestige  on  empty 
threats.    For  this,  too.  Is  a  dangerous  game. 


Troobles  MaltiplT.  bat  United  States 
StiH  Aroids  Trath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirORlTIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OT  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

TROUBLES  Multiply,  bttt  XJktted  States 
Still   Avoids   Truth 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Troubles  are  multiplying  all  over  the 
world  for  the  UJ5.  Government,  which  still 
refuses  to  look  facts  In  the  face  and  Instead 
follows  a  i>ollcy  of  wishful  thinking  and 
avoidance  of  realistic  truths. 

For  the  biggest  single  fact  Is  that  whether 
In.  South  Vietnam  or  Cyprxis  or  Berlin  or 
Africa  or  Cuba  or  Panama,  the  hand  of  evil 
Is  communistic  and  Is  directed  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Although  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  the  southeast  Asl^  Alliance 
are  supposed  to  hold  things  together  against 
Russia  and  Red  China,  another  unpleasant 
fact  is  that  a  major  partner  in  both  alli- 
ances— Prance — has  Jxist  broken  away.  This 
helped  to  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam,  where  the  fear 
had  developed  that  French  Intimacy  with 
the  Red  Chinese  would,  b*y  the  deceptive 
process  of  neutralization,  hand  the  country 
over  to  the  Communists. 

Tet,  In  the  midst  of  such  Intrigue,  the 
United  States  maintains  16,600  troops  In 
South  Vietnam,  where  already  more  than 
100  Americans  have  lost  their  lives  and 
many  others  have  been  wounded.  About  $1.5 
million  a  day  is  the  cost  to  tbe  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  " 

Why  are  the  American  military  forces  In 
South  Vietnam?  The  official  answer  Is  that 
they  are  present  at  the  request  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government.  But  there  have  been 
three  governments  In  succession  In  recent 
months  in  that  country,  and  It  Is  evident 
the  United  States  has  become  Involved  al- 
most Inextricably  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Vietnam  on  the  pretext  this  Is  necessary  to 
hold  the  Communists  In  check  and  preserve 
world  peace. 

But  as  the  Communist  apparatus  spreads 
its  operations  throughout  the  world  and 
meddles  In  Cuba,  In  Panama,  and  In  other 
lAtln- American  coiintiies,  as  well  as  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  main  culprit — tbe  Soviet 
Government — is  treated  as  If  no  crime  has 
been  committed  anywHere. 

Subversion  by  the  Communists  Is  de- 
nounced and  Infiltration  condemned,  but 
the  United  States  continues  futile  talkfeets 
in  Geneva  on  the  subject  of  disarmament, 
even  as  the  Russians  themselves  refuse  to 
take  the  word  of  the  American  Government 
that  an  unarmed  training  plane  strayed 
across  a  boundary,  lliere  Is  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  the  mutual  trust  and  good  faith  so 
essential  to  any  successful  negotiation  be- 
tween civilized  governments. 

It  is  apparent  also  that  the  "antloolonial- 
Ism"  drive,  fostered  with  such  vehemence  by 
Soviet  propaganda,  has  caused  a  state  of  an- 
archy In  many  African  countries  whose  peo- 
ples are  not  being  allowed  to  exercise  their 
right  of  self-determination.  Despotic  rulers 
have  arisen  to  Impose  totalitarian  govern- 
ments and  the  usual  forms  of  tyranny  that 
conamunlsm  eepoiises. 

The  Soviet  Government,  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  provocation  of  trouble  on  every 
continent,  maintains  an  innocent  posture. 
and  the  free  world  selfishly  and  foolishly 
consents   to   furnish    economic    aid    to    the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  COM 


TON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 


OF   niAHO 


IN  THE  HOUS  B  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesdat .  February  25. 1964 


Mr.  WHm.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  I 
was  In  my  cor  gresslonal  district  during 
the  period  bet  reen  sessions  of  the  88th 
Congress  I  ha<  an  opportunity  to  see  at 
firsthand  the  f  rogress  of  a  series  of  proj- 
ects of  tbe  Arc  a  Redevelopment  Admln- 
Isb^tioti  wfaldi  are  Helping  to  improve 
economic  eoolitiazis  and  helping  to 
create  new  em  >loyment  (Hiportunltles  in 
those  areas  oi  my  congressional  district 
which  have  ex  tertenced  high  unemploy- 
ment levels  In  recent  years. 

These  projec  is  cover  a  wide  ran^e  and 
include  a  luml  er  flnlshing  plant,  a  ply- 
wood manuf ac  uring  facility,  a  fertilizer 
blending  open  tlon.  a  stuc^  ot  the  rec- 
reation and  ttfurism  potentials  on  the 
Nex  Perce  Ind  an  Reservation,  and  de- 
velopment of  II  q>lendld  ski  facilitj  at 
Schweltaer  Bisln  in  Bonner  County 
which  Just  op(  ned  this  past  December. 

This  ski  ren  t  was  developed  with  the 
help  of  a  $345  000  Investment  by  ARA. 
This  was  no  F  sderal  handout;  it  was  a 
loan,  repayable  to  the  Pederal  Treasury, 
with  interest.  Local  public  and  private 
investment  bra  ight  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  to  a  1  ttle  over  half  a  million 
dollars.  This  Included,  in  addition  to 
the  ARA  Inves  ment.  an  investment  of 
$30,000  by  the  <  ity^f  Sandpoint;  $53,000 
by  Schweitzer  :  lasin.  Inc..  the  local  non- 
profit development  organization,  and  a 
$127,000  invest  nent  by  the  company. 

I  am  especia  ly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  really  cooperative  effort  aimed 
at  improving  j  >b  opportunities  and  the 
economic  cond  tlons  in  an  area.  It  in- 
cludes Federal  Inanctng.  local  public  in- 
vestment, loca  nonprofit  development 
company  funds  —plus  the  company's  pri- 
vate Investmen  . 

Furthermore  the  Schweitzer  Basin  ski 
facilities  are  tu-ning  out  to  be  highly 
successful  Th  !  facility  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  11  itle  more  than  a  month, 
and  already  his  proved  to  be  a  major 
attraction.  Per  examide.  a  crowd  of 
more  than  2,50  O  thnmged  the  basin^  on 
the  Sunday  af  t4  r  Christmas. 

Local  enthusasm  for  the  Schweitzer 
Basin  project  i  i  running  very  high  and 


is  reflected  In  a  new  optimism  among 
citizens  over  the  area's  general  economic 
recovery  prospects. 

Ona  local  new^>aper.  the  Sandpoint 
News-Bulletin,  calls  the  ski  basin  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  this  optimistic 
outlook,  pointing  to  its  phenomenal  suc- 
cess which  is  outdrawing  the  most  san- 
guine predictions. 

Discussing  the  local  cooperation  which 
brought  the  ski  facility  to  successful 
conclusion,  the  paper  had  this  to  say: 

We've  not  only  developed  what  may  well 
be  one  of  the  greatest  ski  areas  In  the  world, 
but  we've  learned  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether as  a  powerful  and  effective  team. 
This  Is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  community 
to  know.  It  portends  many  an  accomplish- 
ment In  the  years  ahead. 

Yes.  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ARA 
has  helped  the  economic  development  of 
my  district  and  is  continuing  to  do  so. 
As  time  goes  on  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  note  even  more  the  strong  Influ- 
ence of  the  local.  State,  and  Pederal.  pri- 
vate and  public  partnership  that  is  help- 
ing generate  new  job  opportunities,  and 
through  this,  is  bringing  about  the  eco- 
nomic revltaliaatlon  of  areas  which  have 
been  faced  with  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Adminlstta- 
tion  is  making  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  this  cooperative  effort.  The  ARA 
program  is  an  important  tool  in  Amer- 
ica's job  of  stamping  out  poverty,  jobless- 
ness, and  economic  stagnation  in  the  dis- 
advantaged areas  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  also  like  to  include  a  portion  of  a 
letter  recently  written  by  Mr.  Jim  Par- 
sons, manager  of  the  North  Idaho  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  who  explains  the  re- 
jijrvenated  spirit  and  economy  of  the" 
Sandpoint  a^ea: 

Day  by  day,  this  project  (Schweitzer 
Basin)  looms  as  far  more  significant  than  we 
had  anticipated  In  our  wildest  moments. 
Weekends,  of  course,  continue  to  be  the 
big  days,  with  each  succeeding  Sunday  at- 
tracting a  larger  crowd  than  the  preceding 
one.  Last  Sunday,  for  example,  the  crowd 
was  estimated  at  3.300  or  3300.  and  It  also 
was  a  record  day  for  numbers  of  skiers. 
(By  the  cash  tally.) 

There  are  scane  substantial  Indications  we 
will  be  faced  .with  the  need  for  additional 
Itft  facilities  before  another  season  rolls 
around. 

Business  this  week  Is  at  a  high  level,  due 
In  part  to  beautiful  sunny  weather  and  un- 
usually good  powder  snow  skiing,  but  prob- 
ably more  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  time 
of  semester  break  at  northwest  colleges.  Cui- 
renUy,  110  members  of  the  Washington  State 
University  Outing  Club  and  their  chaperones 
are  here  for  4  days.  Connie's  Cafe  feeds 
them,  and  they  headquarter  at  the  Ponderay 
Hotel.  I  suspect  the  old  hotel  hasn't  had 
that  many  guests  since  Farragut  days  when 
they  stacked  the  sailors  like  cord  wood. 
Needless  to  say,  groups  Uke  this  are  bringing 
Joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  beer  distributors  and 
the  operator  of  the  local  pizza  palace. 

Among  the  enclosures  are  the  Idaho  and 
Emerald  Empire  labor  market  reports  which 
you  will  find  ctf  Interest.  To  these  official 
statements,  I  can  add  some  unofficial  ob- 
servations based  on  direct  checks.  Schweit- 
zer Basin  Itself  has  proved  to  be  a  larger 
employer  than  anticipated.  The  direct  on- 
site  payroll  hits  37  on  weekends  and  during 
holiday  periods. 
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Employment  has  stlffenad  elsewhere,  and 
eren  btiatnesMs  which  havw  not  had  to  pro- 
vide new  Jobe  are  nerertbeleas  feeling  the 
impact  ot  the  new  money  In  tbe  area. 

Sandpoint  has  a  new  ski  shop  which  em- 
ploys a  minimum  of  three. 

Bob  Oox  of  the  Travelers  Motel  says  a 
year  ago  the  Arm  had  8  to  5  employees;  this 
year  It  U  working  17  to  20.  Most  motels 
are  well  filled  weekends  and  getUng  some 
weekday  business. 

The  small  Hupp  Motel  on  Third  Avenue 
Is  a  good  example.  In  the  last  week,  pa- 
trons have  Included :  One  family  of  four,  one 
couple,  and  a  single  adultf  from  Pullman, 
Wash.;  two  doctors  from  Trail,  B.C.;  a  group 
of  five  members  of  the  Nelson.  B.C.,  ski  club: 
two  girls  from  Oreenacres.  Wash.;  a  family 
of  three  from  Spokane;  and  two  men  who 
flew  their  private  plane  from  Powell,  Wyo. 
All  of  these  guests  came  here  for  skiing  and 
more  than  half  either  made  reservations  or 
Indicated  they  would  return. 

The  president  of  the  Mountaineers  Club 
of  Calgary  was  here  over  the  weekend  making 
plans  for  two  charter  busloads  of  skiers  for 
4  days  during  the  Easter  period.  The  Ed- 
monton Ski  Club  also  is  considering  a  group 
trip  this  season. 

Manager  Sam  Wormlngton  and  one  of  our 
directors.  Dr.  Jack  Fowler  of  Spokane,  are 
on  a  whirlwind  promotional  tour  of  the  Lau- 
rentlans.  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  ski  areas; 
Mount  Snow  and  Mount  Stowe,  Vt..  Chicago, 
and  the  Twin  ClUes.  The.  Intent  Is  to  build 
weekday  business. 

While  Dr.  Fowler  Is  an  enthusiastic  booster, 
his  primary  Interest  on  the  trip  Is  to  Inspect 
ski  lodges  for  construction  and  operating 
Ideas.  He  has  a  group  of  Spokane  people 
who  plan  to  buUd  a  lodge  next  stmuner  on 
land  Immediately  adjoining  ours.  It  would 
be  a  sort  of  cooperaUT*  apartment  type  of 
thing  for  thoee  who  put  the  money  up,  but 
overnight  lodging  facilities  for  the  public  also 
would  be  Included. 

One  of  the  local  beer  distributors  says  his 
business  Is  up  20  percent  this  season.  He 
reports  taverns  In  other  towns  such  as 
Bonners  Perry,  as  weU  as  jolnU  along  the 
highways  are  getting  ski  business. 

Wayne  Humbert  o*  Clark  Fork  said  he  gets 
some  business  regularly  from  Montana  skiers, 
and  the  lighthouse  at  Hope  Is  developing  a 
ijcxxi  weekend  dinner  business,  primarily 
from  skiers  In  the  Llbby  area  who  come  to 
Schweitzer  via  the  Bull  River  Road.  Temp- 
lln's  GrUl  at  Coeur  d'Alene  Is  getting  a  heavy 
weekend  dinner  play  from  Spokane  skiers 
who  stop  on  their  way  home. 

"Pinky"  Cochrane  of  Sandpoint  said  his 
gae  business  was  up  21  percent  In  December 
and  there  have  been  reports  of  Increased  gas 
pumped  In  towns  such  as  Priest  River  and 
Newport,  Wash.  Our  Bonner  County  gas  sta- 
tions haven't  profited  as  much  ss  they  might 
because  we  are  encircled  by  a  gas  war.  Prices 
In  most  areas  outside  the  county  are  run- 
ning  about   10  cents  a  gallon  lower. 

Entirely  aside  from  all  other  factors,  the 
area  has  gone  abeolutely  wacky  over  skiing. 
This  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  has 
happened  in  years.  The  young  people  turn 
out  In  droves  for  weekend  skiing.  In  addi- 
tion to  free  Instruction  for  Junior  and  senior 
high  students,  we  provide  free  classes 
Wednesday  for  housewives  and  Thursday  for 
businessmen.  These  groups  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

People,  like  salesmen,  who  visit  Standpoint 
regularly  say  you  can  feel  the  new  spirit 
the  nUnute  you  hit  the  town..  Mwale  is 
high — and  this,  of  course,  is  half  the  bat- 
tle (to  coin  a  phrase).  I  never  have  seen 
such  widespread,  general  optlmiam. 

To  reiterate  wha*  was  said  before,  both 
your  office  and  the  ARA  people  can  take 
genuine  pride  In  Schweitzer  Basin.  I  hon- 
estly believe  It  would  be  Impossible  to  find 
an  ARA  project  anywhere  In  the  Nation  that 
has  made  as  terrific  an  Impact — population 
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considered — as  this  one  has  on  Sandpoint 
and  Bonner  County.  It  Is  truly  a  classic 
example  of  accomplishing  original  ARA  ob- 
jectives In  a  high  degree. 

I  know  I  express  the  feelings  of  many-^ 
especially  the  directors  who  have  put  In  so 
much  time  as  a  community  effort — In  again 
saying  a  heartfelt  "Thank  you  for  the  help 
you  have  been  to  us." 


The  Continainf  Corse  of  Chronic  Mast 
Unemplojrmeiit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

OF   ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  my 
good  friend  and  constituent.  Mr.  Frank 
McCalllster.  director  of  the  Labor  Edu- 
cation Divtsion,  Roosevelt  University, 
has  written  me  concerning  what  he 
rightly  terms  as  "the  continuing  curse 
of  chronic  mass  unemployment."  He 
brought  to  my  attention  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject  authored  by  John 
E.  Cullerton.  the  able  director  of  our 
Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  and  asked 
that  I  have  it  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  am  pleased  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest as  I  feel  John  Cullerton's  approach 
to  the  unemployment  problem  deserves 
widespread  circulation  and  is  of  partic- 
ular significance  in  light  of  the  adminis- 
tration's current  war  on  poverty. 
Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  readership  of  the  Congressional 
Record  Mr.  Cullerton's  article  as  printed 
in  the  Illinois  Labor  Bulletin: 
The  Director's  Pack 
(By  John  E.  Cullerton) 

I  know  of  no  subject  which  should  engage 
our  time  and  most  earnest  thought  more  than 
the  problem  of  employment  In  the  1960's. 

There  Is  far  more  Involved  In  employment 
In  the  1060's  than  our  own  material  pros- 
perity. 

WORLD  LKADERSHIP  INVOLVED 

Our  world  leadership  Is  Involved.  We  are 
not  going  to  retain  a  position  of  leadership 
If  we  continue  to  limp  along  under  a  heavy 
burden  of  unemployed,  and  If  we  do  not 
prove  to  the  world  our  capacity  to  solve  this 
problem.  Our  ratio  of  unemployed  Is  notor- 
iously high — compared  with  West  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  Denmark,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  These  nations  are  watch- 
ing anxiously  to  see  If  we  can  overcome  our 
unemployment.  Their  futures  .ire  Inextric- 
ably bound  up'  with  our  own  maintenance 
of  a  strong  and  growing  economy,  and  well 
they  know  It.  This  Is  precisely  the  case,  too, 
with  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  emergent  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  are 
watching  our   performance   with    vigilance. 

WORLD   TRADE   AT   STAKE 

Our  ability  to  compete  In  the  fiercely  con- 
tested world  markets  Is  Involved.  Unless 
we  can  do  better  In  our  employment  pol- 
icies, we  will  reach  the  point  eventually  when 
we  will  be  unable  to  make  the  technical 
changes  that  will  enable  us  to  compete. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  will  not, 
In  the  near  futxire.  undertake  those  measures 
and  programs  of  action  which  will  prevent 


unemployment  from  becoming  a  way  of 
life — an  American  way  of  life — for  millions 
of  persons.  We  are  In  danger  of  chronic  un- 
employment beoomlng  structured  into  our 
socUl-economlc  system,  unless  we  take  the 
most  resolute  action  to  devise  and  put  Into 
operation  programs  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

Before  reaching  any  conclusions  as  to  what 
actions  government  should  take.  I  think  It 
Is  necessary  to  begin  by  stating  several  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  actions  already  taken. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  should  be  reexamined  In  the  light 
of  conditions  In  1088.  We  do  not  now  have 
a  full  employment  policy.  I  conclude  that 
despite  Its  obvious  benefits,  the  Employment 
Act  can  be  vastly  Improved.  It  can  be  im- 
proved In  Its  machinery,  but  most  of  all.  it 
can  be  Improved  by  fixing  its  sights  on  a  full 
employment  goal. 

A  second  conclusion  Is  that  while  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  have  produced 
tremendous  benefits,  they  are  In  fact  wholly 
deficient.  They  deal  In  a  limited  way  with 
almost  tinllmlted  problems;  they  deal  with 
the  symptCHns  but  do  not  attack  the  basic 
Illnesses  In  our  economy;  and,  they  are  at 
the  most,  modest  efforts.  Giving  these  pro- 
grams all  of  the  credit  due  them,  I  think  it 
still  can  be  said  that  they  are  at  best  mild 
medicine  for  serious  aliments.  The  useful- 
ness of  both  acts  Is  Impaired  by  their  tem- 
porary concept  and  short-range  programing. 

Prom  these  statements  you  man  Infer  that 
I  believe  In  bolder  and  more  comprehensive 
programs  for  the  l&60's  and  IQTO's.  I  do.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  we  undertake 
these  programs  without  that  delay  which  will 
only  aggravate  our  problems  and  make  them 
more  nearly  unsolvable. 

In  Illinois,  our  unemployment  rate  has 
been  consistently  from  1  to  2  percentage 
points  below  the  national  average,  and  In 
this  we  have  been  fortxinate.  However,  at 
times  in  the  past  3  years,  over  one-fifth  of 
our  counties  have  been  classed  as  "dis- 
tressed," where  high  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment existed.  In  some  southern  Illinois 
areas,  unemployment  has  mounted  as  high 
as  28  percent. 

We  have  no  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves. 

By  1970,  only  about  5  percent  of  Jobs  will 
be  In  the  unskilled  classification.  Farming, 
which  once  absorbed  the  unskilled  labor 
force,  has  beccxne  a  highly  skilled  occupation 
with  practically  no  employment  opportuni- 
ties left  even  at  preeent.  Between  1950  and 
1960.  farm  employment  of  managers  and 
workers  in  Illinois  declined  30  percent,  and 
win  decline  possibly  even  more  In  the  1960's. 
The  unskilled,  who  once  went  to  the  farms 
for  work,  form  28.6  percent  of  our  Jobless 
white  persons,  and  37.3  percent  of  oxu-  Job- 
less Negroes;  the  semiskilled  24.8  percent  of 
the  Jobless  whites,  and  24.6  percent  of  the 
Jobless  Negroes.  Where  can  these  unem- 
ployed go  now? 

Lack  of  a  skill  can  only  be  translated  as 
the  lack  of  an  education.  This  Is  proved  by 
tbe  fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Empl03mient 
Service  had  to  interview  nearly  36,000  ap- 
plicants before  It  found  3,100  who  were  qual- 
ified In  educational  accomplishment  to  take 
the  manpower  training  courses.  Lack  of  skill 
traces  unerringly  to  basic  functional  illit- 
eracy In  great  numbers  of  the  unemployed. 

When  you  consider  this  situation  against 
the  fact  that  the  Illinois  labor  force  will 
Increase  18.6  percent  by  1970,  and  the  18-to- 
24-year  group  by  62.9  percent,  you  can  get  a 
measure  of  our  future  problems. 

Census  figxires  for  1960  disclose  that  we 
have,  in  niinols,  380,000  persons  of  25  years 
of  age  or  older  who  never  went  beyond  the 
fifth  grade  In  school;  207,000  whites  and 
60,933  Negroes  attended  school  from  the  first 
to  the  fovirth  year;  292,916  whites  and  60,900 
Negroes  completed  from  five  to  six  years  of 
schooling;  285.000  whites  and  43.591  Negroes 


completed  the  seventh  year;  and  181.000 
whites  and  90,227  Negroes  finished  the  eighth 
grade  only. 

Advanced  technology,  new  and  Intricate 
skills,  higher  education,  automated  ma- 
chinery, are  pinching  these  people  off  the 
payrolls.  These  are  the  persons  who  are 
being  shoved  onto  the  relief  rolls.  They  In- 
clude tens  of  thousands  of  school  drop-outs 
who  never  have  been  and  never  will  be  able 
to  secure  steady  employment.  These  are  the 
persons  to  whom  the  doors  of  opportunity 
are  closed.  Many  of  them  being  functionally 
illiterate,  they  are  Incapable  of  l>elng  trained 
in  any  skill  for  which  there  is  a  present 
market. 

I  propose  we  consider  not  what  should  be 
done  in  the  1960's,  but  In  the  1970's.  and 
1980.  Insofar  as  It  Is  possible  to  foresee. 

GENERAL    EDUCATION 

The  English  hUtorlan,  H.  G.  Wells,  once 
observed  that  "all  of  history  is  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe." 

Government  should  undertake  an  Immedi- 
ate reassessment  of  our  educational  goals 
and  our  system  by  a  commission  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  public,  the  Government, 
business.  Industry,  trades,  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  professional  educators.  It 
should  embrace  the  best  Judgments  of  many- 
diverse  economic  and  social  groups. 

And  what  should  such  a  reassessment  pro- 
duce? 

First,  better  directions  of  our  educational 
programs,  with  more  stress  on  equipping  stu- 
dents to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs. 

Second,  a  massive  attack  on  Illiteracy  and 
social  boredom  through  programs  of  adult 
education,  using  all  of  oiir  educational  facil- 
ities from  grade  school  to  college — a  mean- 
ingful State  program  in  every  community. 

Third,  a  program  giving  the  relief  clients 
opportunity  to  obtain  education.  Should 
not  such  an  educational  participation  be 
made  a  condition  for  receiving  relief  pay- 
ments? As  basic  Illiteracy  Is  overcome 
among  relief  and  nonrelief  adults,  the  train- 
ing could  be  propelled  gradually  into  voca- 
tional courses  to  develop  Job  skills  for  which 
there  exists  a  growing  market. 

Fourth,  any  educational  drive  should  in- 
clude a  breakthrough  program  against  school 
dropouts. 

I  ask,  also,  if  we  should  not  consider  adapt- 
ing to  o\ir  own  usage  the  West  German  sys- 
tem? There,  a  student  who  drops  out  of 
high  school  is  required,  by  law,  to  take  3 
years  of  training  In  a  vocational  school, 
learning  a  useful  trade,  "nils  program  is  tied 
into  a  vast  apprentice  training  system  which 
regularly  has  some  1.200,000  annual  enrollees. 
and  400,000  graduates — the  latter  being  ac- 
cepted as  qualified  worlunen  upon  their  grad- 
uation. The  training  is  administered  by 
80,000  \uii>ald  volunteer^,  and  standards  are 
coordinated  i>y  the  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce,. Industry,  trades  and  crafts.  In  cooper- 
ation with  schools,  government,  trade  unions 
and  employer  organizations.  The  system 
works.  Should  we  not  have  a  similar  system 
of  education  here?  I  believe  that  MDT  train- 
ing could  be  adapted  to  underwrite  and  di- 
rect such  a  program. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Since  1940.  agricultiu-al  workers  in  Illinois 
have  declined  by  almost  46  percent.  Projec- 
tion of  labor  force  trends  indicates  a  further 
decline  of  25.2  percent  by  1970. 

Despite  the  drastic  decline  in  agricultural 
emplojrment,  25  percent  of  the  vocational 
students  in  1962  were  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture.  Despite  the  fact  that  women 
constitute  one-third  of  the  labor  force,  home- 
making  courses  constituted  the  single  largest 
vocational  education  program.  A  total  at 
$1,143,000  was  being  spent  annually  on  agri- 
culture training,  and  $1,489,000  on  Ikome- 
maklng.  In  the  first  instance  of  agrtciilture. 
the  training  is  in  an  area  where  Jobs  ar« 
nonexistent;    second,   homemaklng   training 
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peared  to  individuals  with  actual  expeHence. 

More  recently  the  subcommittee  has  issued 
a  report  of  its  own  concerning  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  It  states  blunUy  facts 
whlcb  show  how  complettiy  the  Secretary 
is  hemmed  In  by  his  bueaucracy.  Secretary 
Rusk,  himself,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  A.  Lovett,  and  certain  Ambas- 
sadors have  confirmed  this  situation. 

It  is  apparent  the  layer  ujwn  layer  of  offi- 
cials, the  innumerable  committees,  the  inter- 
relation with  other  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
fense Department,  AID,  USIA/  and  CIA  all 
create  completely  unwieldly  machinery.  The 
wonder  is  tliat  any  policy  can  be  effectively 
Implemented  at  all. 

What  the  report,  since  It  Is  nonpmxtlsan, 
does  not  say  is  that  mere  tinkering  with  this 
organl2ation  cannot  suffice.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  new  President  who  will,  through  a  pow- 
erful Secretary  of  State,  reorganize  the  whole 
machinery  from  top  to  bottom.  Nothing 
short  of  a  major  operation  will  do.  This 
should  be  a  major  issue  in  this  ye.ir's  presi- 
dential campaign. 
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fourth  floor  helped  Castro 

The  two  Ambassadors 

and   Smith,  tried   to  get 

and  Elsenhower  with  their 

p  evented  from  doing  so  by 


fci.  Jackson's  Subcommit- 
Bt  curity  Staffing  and  Opera - 
1  'ork  for  months  on  a  study 
of  national  security  at 
Prom  time  to  time  it  has 
Informative   testimony   of 
.  Unbassadors.    This  has  re- 
defects  in  the  admlnis- 
affaln  as  they  have   ap- 


A  BUI  To  Restrict  by  50  Percent   Im- 
ports of  Meats  of  Ertrj  Description 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  restricts 
imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into 
the  United  States.  The  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

HJa.  10099 
A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  into  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmxe 
of  Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
originating  in  any  country  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  during  any  twelve-month  Im- 
port period,  shall  not  (except  as  provided 
in  section  3)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  annual  quantity  of  meat  and  meat 
products  imported  from  such  country  during 
the  five-year  period  ending  on  December  31 
1963. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "meat  and  meat  products" 
includes  (A)  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  applies,  whether  or  not 
prepared  or  preserved  and  whether  canned, 
cured,  dressed,  or  in  any  other  form,  (B) 
live  animals  imported  to  provide  meat  of 
any  kind  for  hiunan  consumption,  and  (C) 
any  food  product  which  contains  meat,  of 
any  kind  or  in  any  form,  and  which  Is  in- 
tended  for  human  consumption;    and 

(2)  the  term  "twelve-month  import 
period  ■  means  the  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  any  subsequent  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  an  anniversary  of  such 
date. 

Sec.  3.  If,  during  any  twelve-month  Im- 
port period  (after  ttke  first  such  period), 
the  total  United  States  market  for  meat  and 
meat  products  (as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  exceeds  the  total  aver- 
age annual  United  SUtes  market  for  meat 
and  meat  products  during  the  five-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  December  31.  1963,  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 


which  could  otherwise  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  any  country  during  such 
period  within  the  limitation  Imposed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  Increased 
to  an  amoxmt  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
qiiantity  as  such  market  during  the  twelve- 
month import  period  bears  to  such  total 
average  annual  market  dtu-lng  such  five- 
year  period. 

Sec.  4.  Each  quantity  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollar  value,  or  in  terms  of  such 
other  units  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  as  will  permit  its  magnitude 
to  be  measured,  or  equated  or  compared  with 
other  quantities  In  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  limitaUon  imposed 
by  such  section  is  applicable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts or  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  which  are  in- 
cluded in  such  quantity,  in  the  case  of  a 
product  which  contains  but  is  not  composed 
exclusively  of  meat,  there  shaU  be  taken 
into  account,  in  determining  the  magnitude 
of  the  quantity  involved,  only  so  much  of 
such  product,  or  only  so  much  of  the  value 
of  such  product,  aa  constitutes  or  Is  attribu- 
table to  the  meat  contained  therein. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  erf  Agriculture,  \mder 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  determinations  and  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  this  Act. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  that  my  bill  restricts  by  50 
percent  the  average  annual  quantities  of 
all  meats  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  forms  of 
packaging  and  of  all  live  meat  animals 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
all  foreign  countries  during  the  past  5- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  cattle  feeders  espe- 
cially are  suffering  a  most  desperate  cost 
price  squeeze  and  have  for  the  past  year 
or  more.  Primarily  due  to  the  large  beef 
imports  of  every  descripUon  many  stock- 
meri  have  already  Ijeen  driven  to  the  wall, 
and  unless  a  bill  such  as  mine  is  very  soon 
made  law,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  stockmen  will  be  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  also  our  entire  national 
economy  will  suffer. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  give  full  con- 
sideration and  support  to  my  bill  and 
effectively  work  for  its  early  passage 


Hon.  Frank  Horton 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


or  OHIO 


LN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20.  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.'  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  Join  with  the  other  Members  who 
are  today  acknowledging  the  outstand- 
ing military  career  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Frank  Hor- 
ton. Being  awarded  the  Army's  Bronze 
Star  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  we  all 
congratulate  him.  However,  his  mllitarj- 
service  represents  Just  one  phase  of 
Prank's  successful  and  effective  career. 
Prom  the  end  of  the  war  and  up  until  his 
election  to  Congress  he  served  his  com- 
munity of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  with  distlnc- 
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tion  as  a  private  citizen  and  then  as  an 
elected  offlciaL  In  1962  he  was  elected 
to  the  88th  Congress  where  be  has  made 
outstanding  contrlbutioDs  as  a  new 
Member.  We  all  look  forward  to  a  long 
and  productive  career  for  him  In  the 
House  as  a  Con^essman.  I  am  confi- 
dent It  will  continue  to  be  as  outstanding 
as  his  career  in  the  military  as  an  in- 
fantryman. In  selecting  Frank  Hortoh 
to  represent  them,  the  citizens  of  his  dis- 
trict have  chosen  well. 


Open  DccnpaBcy  No  Problem  for 
EkUer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAurouiiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Caltfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  problems  that  stUl 
faces  us  concemine:  civil  rights  and  that 
is  being  oontested  in  my  own  State  of 
California  right  now  concerns  the  mat- 
ter of  open  occupancy. 

Elchler  Homesis  one  of  the  half-dozen 
best-known  builders  in  the  United  States 
and  is  widely  known  as  a  pioneer  in  sell- 
ing on  an  open  occupancy  basis. 

Housing  and  Home  France  Agency 
officials  are  concerned  about  housing 
minority  groups  and.  accordingly,  Mar- 
shall Kaplan,  urbcui  planner  with  the 
Division  of  Urbem  Studies,  HHFA  Office 
of  Program  Policy,  interviewed  Edward 
P.  Eichler  on  the  evolution  of  the  Elch- 
ler policy  and  its  effect  on  Eichler's  op- 
erations. 

An  abridged  version  of  the  interview 
was  recently  printed  in  the  February 
1964  lasue  ctf  House  t  Home,  and  I  reo- 
ommend  it  as  "must"  reading  for  all  of 
my  bolleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
How  EiCHua  Sbxs  Opkn  Occdpanct  Wmi 
No  Puss 
Question.  How  many  imits  have  you  built 
since  you  started  in  1948? 

Answer.  About  9,000.  I  would  say  out  of 
about  700  houses  a  year,  about  30  to  40  are 
sold  to  Negroes.  Uaybe  it's  gradually  going 
up  a  bit  as  Negroes  go  up  in  economic  scale. 
Question.  Did  you  always  sell  units  on  an 
open -occupancy  basis? 

Answer.  Prom  the  earliest  date,  we  always 
sold  to  Orientals.     I  think  the  first  house 
we  sold  to  an  Oriental  was  in  late  1950  or 
1961  In  Palo  Alto.     This  was  the  first  time 
this  Issue  ever  came  up.     Some  people  in 
the  neighborhood  got   a   lltUe  upset   when 
he  made  the  deposit  and  before  he  moved 
in.    It  was  nothing  of  any  great  proportion. 
Question.  Did  you  lose  any  sales? 
Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.    Prom  that 
time,  we  sold  to  a  considerable  number  of 
Orientals  here  and  there,  in  our  smaU  sub- 
divisions around  Palo  Alto.     We  were  selling 
the  bulk  of  our  houses  at  913,000  to  $16,000. 
Question.  What  was  the  community's  re- 
acUon   to   your  selling   to   Orientals?     Any 
pres8iu«s.  any  changes  in  Eonlng? 
Answer.  No  community  reaction  at  all 
Question.  When  did  you  begin  to  sell  to 
Negroes? 

Answer.  In  the  fall  of  1954.  We  had 
started  a  subdivision  in  Palo  Alto  for  343 
hoxises.    It  was  the  first  we  had  done— and 


probably  the  first  one  In  the  country — ^In 
which  there  were  to  be  irianned  community 
facilities — a  nunery  school,  swimming  pool, 
and  a  park.  We  had  committed  ourselves  to 
a  hitter  price  range  In  volume,  at  •16,950  to 
•19,600.  The  subdivision  was  an  enormous 
success.  We  had  sold,  I  would  guess,  about 
two-thirds  of  It.  and  had  built  about  a  third, 
when  an  unexpected  event  occurred. 

I  was  working  in  the  office  (we  night  when 
a  lady  called  me  up.  She  asked.  "nOo  you  dis- 
criminate in  the  sale  of  your  houses?  Do 
you  sell  houses  to  minorities?"  I  had  never 
heard  this  question  before.  I  had  done  some 
personal  selling,  but  for  the  most  part  I  di- 
rected sales  operations.  I  said,  "I  dont  un- 
derstand what  you  mean."  She  replied  that 
she  was  a  Ifegro  and  so  was  her  husband. 
She  said  she  was  renting  a  small  house  right 
across  the  street  from  our  subdivision.  They 
wanted  to  buy  a  better  hoxise.  She  asked 
me  if  I  would  come  to  her  home  to  talk  with 
her  and  her  husband.  I  did  this.  In  the 
conversation,  I  found  that  she  was  a. nurse 
and  her  husband  was  a  scientist  who  taught 
at  Stanford  and  also  worked  in  a  laboratory. 
They  said  they  liked  oiu-  houses,  and  she 
asked,  "WIU  you  seU  us  a  house?"  WeU, 
frankly,  I  told  her  the  issue  had  never  come 
up  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to  my  father 
about  It.  My  father's  reaction  was  scxne- 
what  like,  "Why  are  you  bothering  me  about 
thlsf  I've  got  a  lot  of  problems,  and  I  havent 
got  time  for  these  little  problems."  I  went 
back  to  these  people  and  said.  "OK,  go  pick 
a  house  and  make  a  deposit  and  we  will  put 
It  throu^  the  regular  procedtires." 

TTie  house  they  selected  was  Just  started. 
It  was  on  a  cul-de-sac,  and  I  think  all  the 
other  houses  on  that  cul-de-sac  were  sold. 
The  couple  went  through  all  the  usual  pro- 
cedtirea,  processing  the  loan,  picking  colors, 
"king  for  changes — ^the  usual  things  that 
buyers  do.  They  were  noticed  by  some 
other  buyers  who  were  also  doing  this,  and 
by  others  who  had  moved  In.  There  was 
very,  very  Ilttla  feedback  to  us  from  this. 
A  few  people  called.  Some  talked  with  a 
Uttle  Mt  of  hostility.  They  were  disturbed 
about  property  values.  They  denied  that 
they  were  prejudiced.  I  think  In  some  cases 
these  disclaimers  were  accurate.  To  moet 
of  these  people  I  said  that,  aa  we  construed 
the  law,  I  felt  that  when  we  sold  a  federaUy- 
insured  and  financed  unit  we  were  required 
to  sell  to  any  qualified  buyer.  1  admitted 
that  It  was  quesUonaMe  whether  It  was  or 
wasn't  the  law.  and  besides  many  builders 
were  violating  It  In  any  event.  But  I  said 
to  these  people  that  I  didnt  think  there 
would  be  any  problems.  TTils  was  what  we 
were  going  to  do.  If  everybody  calmed 
down,  there  would  be  no  problem.  There 
was  one  Incident  with  the  people  who  had 
bought  the  house  next  door.  The  husband 
came  to  see  me  vsrithout  his  wife  and  said  she 
was  very  disturbed  about  the  Negro  moving 
in.  He  said  these  were  not  economic  con- 
cerns but  related  to  the  actual  social  rela- 
tionships which  might  ensue.  He  wasnt 
tr3rlng  to  talk  Elchler  Homes  out  of  what  we 
were  doing  since  he  thought  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  he  had  a  personal  problem 
and  didnt  think  he  could  live  there  because 
his  wife  would  be  unhappy.  Would  we  buy 
the  house  back  from  him?  We  did,  and  re- 
sold it  shortly  thereafter.  The  Negro  fam- 
ily Uved  there  for  6  or  6  years,  then  moved 
when  the  husband  got  transferred  to 
Chicago. 

Question.  There  were  no  other  overt  com- 
munity reactions? 

Answer.  Plat     out      nothing.     Everything 
went  smoothly. 
Question.  What  about  the  kids? 
Answer.  The   kids?    Their  kids   swam   in 
the  swimming  pool,  and  so  on. 

Question.  No     community     reaction?     No 
ostracism? 

Answer.  No.     I  admit  that  in  those  days 
in  Palo  Alto  our  houses  were  attracting  a 


somewhat  special  kind  or  person — college 
professors  and  other  InteUectual  typea.  Tet 
it  seemed  that  even  In  our  other  aobdlvlaloiis 
we  had  people  who  would  be  more  tolerant 
Just  because  their  educational  level  waa 
higher.  I  surely  dont  want  to  put  this  on 
the  grounds  of  political  liberalism,  because 
I  guess  there  were  about  as  many  conso-- 
vatlves  In  our  subdivlBlon  as  In  any  other. 
I'm  s\ire  that  the  Negro  was  acc^ted  more 
on  the  basis  of  J\ut  a  general  tolerance. 

Question.  Do  yon  feel  people  were  con- 
cerned more  with  the  quality  of  housing  than 
with  the  Negro  occupants? 

Answer.  Right.  I  think  that  there  was 
some  luck  in  this  because  the  market  was 
strong — ours  puurticularly.  We  were  a  very 
dominant  force  in  Palo  Alto. 

Question.  Were  potential  customers  scared 
off  v^en  they  heard  or  saw  that  you  sold  to 
Negroes? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  "Ilils  subdivision 
was  nearly  all  sold  by  the  time  they  moved 
in. 

Question.  Did  other  Negro  families  move 
in? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  any  moved 
In  by  resale  since  then. 

Question.  Did  the  Negro  family  seU 
through  a  real  estate  broker? 

Answer.  I  dont  know.  Occupants  rarely 
use  a  broker  there.  Prices  went  up  over 
•10,000  In  7  OT  8  yean.  Prlcea  oS  all  hooaes 
went  up,  but  these  went  up  much  more. 

Question.  When  did  the  next  Negro  buyer 
come  to  you? 

Answer.  About  a  year  later,  a  couple  of 
doctors  who  had  bought  houses  In  our  San 
Rafael  subdivision  In  Marin  County  came  to 
see  me  in  Palo  Alto.  We  had  then  sold  60 
or  60  houses  In  San  Rafael,  where  we  owned 
a  terrific  amount  of  land,  the  equivalent  of 
600  or  700  lots,  which  for  xu  was  a  great 
deal  of  land.  The  doctors  came  to  ask  if  we 
would  sell  a  house  to  a  Vegro.  I  asked  why 
they  had  come  all  that  way,  60  miles,  to 
ask  this  question.  They  said  they  had  a 
friend  with  whom  they  both  went  to  Harvard 
Medical  SchocH.  a  Negro,  who  waa  in  the  Air 
Porce  at  Hamilton  Platd  but  wmmkX  get  out  of 
the  servloe  In  a  few  months,  wtmld  be  a  radi- 
ologist tn  some  k>cal  hoqittal.  and  wanted 
to  use  his  OI  eUglbffity  te  bt^  a  boose. 
They  thought  he  was  a  great  gwy,  and  they 
knew  generaUy  what  the  real  estate  situa- 
tion was.  They  thought  It  wamXA  be  great 
to  get  him  a  house.  I  said,  certainly,  I  would 
sell  him  a  house.    Tell  h<m  to  go  pick  it  out. 

Question.  Was  this  pending  sale  khown  in 
the  general  area? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  buyer  went  out  on  Svm- 
day  with  his  wife  and  child  to  look  at  the 
house  and  the  landscaping.  A  month  or 
more  went  by  and  I  forgot  about  the  whole 
thing.  Then  I  got  a  phone  call  from  a  fellow 
who  was  very  disturbed.  He  asked  quesUons 
like,  "What  are  you  doing  to  me?"  and  "Why 
are  you  doing  this?"  I  said  I  really  didn  t 
understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  Then 
he  said  he  understood  a  Negro  was  buying  a 
house.  Incidentally,  the  house  the  Negro  was 
buying  was  as  far  away  from  his  as  could  be. 

Question.  How  did  you  answer  this  Indi- 
vidual's questions? 

Answer.  I  explained  that  I  didn't  think 
this  was  a  problem.  Besides,  I  said,  I  Just 
didn't  think  it  was  any  of  his  business  and 
he  was  getting  himself  upset  for  nothing. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  because  I  didn't  think 
he  was  the  kind  of  man  to  do  this. 

Question.  What  type  was  he? 

Answer.  He  was  an  artist.  My  prejudices 
were  that  it  was  unlikely  for  an  artist  to  have 
this  kind  of  reaction.  And  he  had  a  very 
small  investment  In  this  house,  which  I 
thought  would  limit  concern.  I  learned  from 
this  experience  and  others  that  the  size  of 
the  downpayment  people  make  haa  nothing 
to  do  with  reactions  to  any  issue.  People 
with  no  downpayment  will  feel  that  they 
have  Just  as  big  a  stake  as  somebody  who 
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two  doctors,  so  obviously 

favorable.    The  other  three 

I  haven't  got  time  for 

and  "I  dcm't  care."    They 

Then  I  met  with   a 

people,  the  ringleader 

to  be  neurotic.    He  threat- 

and  with  all  sorts  of  ac- 

I  explain  that  evir  actions 

'.  though  this  was  not  the 

we  were  doing  ft.     I  told 

to  do  It.  and  If  they  felt 

property  valuea  we  would 

back.   I'urthermore,  we  had 

In  this  land,  and  If 

going  to  hurt  property 

lot  do  this  kind  ot  thing.    I 

1  suing  them  what  to  do  and 

k  position  to  tell  us  what  to 

I  got  nowhere  In  this  con- 

dldnt  ooDvlnoe  me  and  I 

1  bem.    Some  of  the  activity 

frtghtening  more  people 

~  not  have  been  aroused. 

there  any  outside  Influence 


InvMtment 


wnild 


Broke]  s 


ecnxqietlt  ve 
htd 


Answer 
us  In  a 
llarln  County 
perlence  with 
■eme  of  our 
live  there.    Tlien 
Several  people 
reported  this. 
to  aay  we  wen 

Question.  Aftei 
reaction  subsided 


finally, 


Answer.  Well. 
We  decided, 
a  broader  group 
father  attended 
standing  Is  that 
he  told  theee 
was  damned  If 
what  to  do.     He 
basis,  that  he 
they  did.  that 
and  his  decision 
tlon  they  wanted 
houses  back  from 
spedflcally  to 
Immediately 
were  worth  mucji 
they  bought  ^ 
the  force  of  his 
It  knocked  off 
minute    the 
stopped.     It 
about  anything. 

Queetlon.  No 


Answer.  Nothlxk 
has  been  with  me 
are  going  to  sell 
should  try  to  gel 
as  possible.    You 
people  who  are 
body  of  pec^le 
and  a  smaU  body 
Thoeeoppoeed 
their  ranks  by 
sale  is  made, 


wi:i 

feu- 
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began  to  \u»  this  against 

way.    It  was  easy,  since 

had  reUUvely  Uttle  ex- 

A  broker  would  tell 

'^sv  dont  want  to 

igrees  buying  there." 

finally  did  buy  from  us 

brokers  even  caUed  us 

iftirtlng  the  county. 

your  visit,  did  the  adverse 


Nc  proee. 
proipecta. 


w  lO 

Snne 


the   rumblings    continued. 

,  to  have  a  meeting  with 

of  ao  or  s«  people.     My 

I  wasnt  there.    My  imder- 

In  a  rather  severe  tone. 

substantially  that  he 

were  going  to  tell  him 

put  It  on  a  very  personal 

~  a  bigger  Investment  than 

all  It  was  his  property 

They  could  take  any  ac- 

to.    He  offered  to  buy  their 

than.    He  made  this  offer 

two   ringleaders.     They 

saying    their    houses 

more  money  than  when 

WeU,   apparently  Just 

personality  was  such  that 

of  the  exposition.    The 

moved    In,    everything 

the  last  word   we   heard 


people 
tiey 


hal 

alter 


tJie 
refused 


en 


mi  let 
Nefro 


incidents? 

It  proved  a  point  that 

ever  since.    That  Is,  if  you 

a  house  to  a  Negro,  you 

him  moved  in  as  quickly 

will  get  a  large  volume  of 

afaathetlc.  you'll  get  a  small 

ho  are  violently  in  favor, 

who  are  violently  opposed. 

'  probably  be  able  to  add  to 

or  by  action.    Once  the 

,  and  the  family  is  in. 


hovi  ever. 


people  are  faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  Only 
the  fringe  will  react.  People  wonX  cut  off 
their  noses  to  spite  their  faoee. 

Question.  Was  the  reaction  in  your  San 
Rafael  development  ccnnplemented  by  pres- 
sxire  from  any  local  government  agency  or 
from  local  flnancial  institutions? 

Answer.  I  never  observed  anything  of  this 
nature.        -       -s 

Qiieetlon.  What  year  was  this  now?  And 
what  did  you  plan  to  do? 

Answer.  Thle  was  late  in  1956.  We  de- 
cided we  woiUd  continue  to  sell  on  an  open- 
occupancy  basirand  that  we  would  establish 
a  clear  policy  that  everybody  in  the  organi- 
zation understood.  But  we  would  seek  the 
smallest  amount  of  outside  publicity.  We 
were  going  to  treat  It  as  a  business  decision, 
not  as  a  solution  of  social  problems.  Every 
aspect  of  the  operation  would  be  one  in 
which  we  would  simply  treat  Negroes  like 
any  other  potential  buyers. 

Question.  You  have  now  gone  as  far  south 
as  Orange  County,  which  Is  considered  a 
very  conservative  area.  Have  you  run  into 
any  obstacles  associated  with  the  citizenry  or 
local  government? 
.    Answer.  No. 

Question.  Were  there  any  obstacles  In  buy- 
ing land  down  there? 

Answer.  The  people  who  sell  land  are  only 
Interested  in  the  money. 

Question.  I  have  heard  that  you  had  a 
project  where  the  first  9  or  10  buyers  were 
Negro  and  the  overall  sales  were  slow. 

Answer.  You  are  probably  referring  to  a 
subdivision  in  which  there  were  a  variety  of 
problems.  Sales  were  slow  for  reasons  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Negro  issue. 
In  about  a  year  we  sold  to  5  Negroes,  I  think, 
out  of  a  total  of  only  about  60  houses,  so 
the  percentage  of  sales  to  Negroes  was  some- 
what higher  than  usual.  Incidentally,  in 
the  last  S  months  the  sales  have  dramatical- 
ly picked  up.  We  even  sold  some  more 
houses  to  Negroes,  so  while  I  think  that  It 
caused  us  a  little  more  trouble  than  we 
woxxld  have  had  otherwise,  the  net  effect  of 
Negro  buyers  wasn't  very  harmful.  My  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  that  the  rapid  plck\ip  in 
sales  indicates  again  that  the  Negro  influ- 
ence was  not  the  major  cause  of  earlier 
troubles.  There  are  now  8  Negre  families 
out  of  about  150  sales  there. 

Question.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  your 
salesmen  try  to  delay  sales  to  Negroes  or 
delay  their  moving  into  the  projects  until 
you  got  mc»«  of  a  percentage  of  whites? 

Answer.  Ne.  We  talked  about  it.  but  de- 
cided not  to.  First,  we  were  nowhere  near 
any  kind  of  really  severe  sltiiation,  and  sec- 
ond, we  didn't  even  know  how  to  do  It.  We 
never  had  to  face  that  question.  I  sup- 
pose there  might  be  a  point  xinder  certain 
conditions  when  a  builder  would  have  to 
face  that. 

Question.  Most  examples  of  integrated, 
open  occupancy  house  developments  are  not 
In  areas  on  the  fringe  of  the  Negro  ghetto. 
You  have  buUt  in  the  central  city.  In  San 
Francisco  you  have  built  right  next  to  public 
housing.  ( 1 )  Have  you  felt  that  this  location 
hurt  your  sales?  (2)  Have  you  sold  to  Negro 
occupants  in  these  particular  projects?  (3) 
Do  you  contemplate  it?  (4)  Would  your 
policy  be  the  same  if  a  Negro  came  into  yotu- 
development  In  this  kind  of  area? 

Answer.  We  have  a  subdivision  in  San 
Francisco  consisting  of  townhouses  priced 
from  128,000  to  $30,000  (H.  St  H.  December 
1962)  It  is  in  an  old  area  of  the  city  right 
near  an  old  public  housing  project  built  be- 
fore World  War  n.  The  project  has  about 
1.000  units  with  at>out  one-third  Negro  occu- 
pancy. How  the  presence  of  Negroes  In  that 
public  housing  project  is  afTectlng  sales,  I 
don't  know.  But  we  sold  some  of  the  town- 
houses  to  Negroes.  We  have  sold  about  half 
the  project  which,  when  completed,  will  have 
211  units.  To  date,  we  have  sold  about  4 
or  5  percent  to  Negroes,  the  usual  average. 
Question.  You  have  sold  to  a  small  per- 


centage of  Negroes  and  you  are  still  making 
white  sales  in  your  development?" 

Answer.  Our  seUing  houses  to  Negroes 
there  has  almost  no  effect  on  sales  at  all.  I 
think.  In  fact,  that  if  the  general  market 
were  truly  open,  the  middle-class  Negro  buyer 
would  be  as  bothered  about  this  location  as 
the  middle-class  white.  I  think  this  is  a 
class  distinction.  It's  the  middle-class  fam- 
Uy  saying,  "I  don't  want  to  live  next  to  the 
lower  class  family."  I  think  it  has  little  to 
do  with  race,  except  that  most  whites  associ- 
ate  Negroes  with  the  lower  class. 

Question.  Then  you  dont  attribute  any 
negative  market  factors  here  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  sold  to  nonwhites? 

Answer.  Not  here,  though  I  admit  that  our 
general  policy  probably  leads  some  people  not 
to  come  at  all.  Open  occupancy  here  ig  of  no 
greater  Impact  than  any  other  place.  It  may 
be  even  less,  because  whites  are  buying  in  the 
city  and  probably  have  less  expectation  of 
total  segrregation  in  the  city. 

Question.  What  about  your  project  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  In  the  renewal  area? 
Did  you  run  into  problems  there? 

Answer.  That  consists  of  72  garden  apart- 
ments, selling  for  $86,000  to  $86,000  or  rent- 
ing for  $260  to  $275  a  month.  We  sold  one 
and  rented  one  to  Negro  families  (current 
sales  and  rentals:  3  to  Negroes.  69  to  whites) . 
Question.  To  what  degree  did  the  school 
factor  affect  your  sales? 

Answer.  The  elementary  school  in  the 
neighborhood  is  almost  entirely  Negro  and 
draws  from  the  puUlc  housing  project.  0\xt 
big  units  are  designed  for  families,  so  I  sus- 
pect the  neighborhood  has  hurt  sales.  But 
this  is  a  class  distinction;  it  applies  to  Negro 
and  white  families  equally. 

Question.  Then  the  Negroes  feel  objec- 
tively the  same  as  whites  about  school  prob- 
lems? 

Answer.  That's  right.  The  difference  U 
that  the  white  can  say.  "Well.  I  am  sorry, 
I'll  live  someplace  else."  and  will  pay  more 
money  or  make  other  saorlfloes  to  stay  out 
of  what  he  ^eels  Is  a  bad  area.  The  Negro 
has  no  choice. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  well 
known  to  sell  to  nonwhites? 

Answer.  At  least  4  years.  This  came  about 
largely  because  (rf  certain  dlsputee  we  had 
with  the  Home  Builders  Association  over  the 
general  subject.  As  you  know,  my  dad  re- 
signed from  the  association.  Deq>lte  the 
public  awareness,  we  haven't  had  the  rapid 
influx  of  Negroes  that  many  predicted  we 
would  have. 

Question.  Isn't  this  a  reflection  of  the 
price  scale  of  your  homes? 

Answer.  Yes.  in  pcut.  though  some  recent 
Elchler  subdivisions  have  been  only  slightly 
above  the  State  average  in  prices.  I  don't 
think,  even  in  a  lower  price  range,  that  If 
one  of  the  major  builders  Just  quietly  de- 
cided to  sell  to  Negroes  that  there  would  be 
any  great  influx.  Certainly  if  most  major 
builders  did  it,  there  wouldn't  be  a  great 
problem. 

Queslon.  What  effect  has  your  open-occu- 
pancy policy  had  on  total  sales? 

Answer.  It  varies  by  subdivision.  Overall, 
it  has  not  hiu^.  We  have  had  some  cases 
where  whites  bought  o\ir  hoiises  J\ist  be- 
cause of  our  open-occupancy  policy. 

If  someone  is  really  Interested  in  buying 
a  house,  and  then  the  Issue  comes  up.  in 
that  case  we  "win"  9  times  out  of  10.  There 
probably  is  a  greater  impact  among  the  peo- 
ple who  never  mention  the  matter,  or  who 
never  come  at  all  because  they  learn  that 
Elchler  sells  to  Negroes.  I  think  this  Is  a 
very  small  number  of  people,  statistically. 
Our  policy  is  a  special  attitude  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  industry  and  the  community. 
This  Includes  producing  a  good  product  in 
a  well-designed  cooununlty.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  things. 

Question.  What  special  sales  techniques 
have  you  developed  to  meet  market  resist- 
ance? 
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Answer.  First,  I  evolved  a  policy  under 
which  no  answer  would  be  given  to  people 
on  this  ([ueetlon  unlees  It  was  aaked.  It  • 
buyer  doee  not  ask  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter, he  never  hears  about  It  from  our  sales- 
man or  us.  If  he  aaks  first  If  we  sell  ea  an 
open-oeenpaney  bads,  we  answer,  "Yea,  we 
seU  te  any  (jaallfled  buyer."  If  he  aaks. 
"Are  there  any  Negroes  In  this  subdivision?", 
the  answer  Is  yes  or  no,  depending  on  the 
fact.  We  do  not  answer  more  than  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  came  to  us  and  did  not  ask 
if  there  were  Catholics,  Jews,  etc..  In  the 
subdivision,  we  wouldn't  tell  you. 

Queetlon.  What  about  your  answer  to  the 
perennial  queetlon  relative  to  the  Negro 
and  pn^>erty  values? 

Answer.  The  salesman  gives  all  the  usual 
responsee,  ranging  from  law  to  "It's  the  right 
thing  to  do,"  to  our  own  experiences  In  the 
reeale  market.  There  Is  another  interesting 
argument.  TUa  Is  that  the  only  time 
existence  of  a  minority  group,  particularly 
Negroea.  leads  to  devaluation  Is  when  there 
Is  panic  selling  by  the  whites.  Thus,  because 
It  Is  wen  known  that  Elchler  Homee  sells 
on  an  open-oecupancy  basis,  there  Is  not 
likely  to  be  panic  selling  U  Negroes  buy. 
This  Is  so  becaxiae  the  whites  already  know 
oxir  policy  when  they  buy.  In  a  sense,  we 
say  that  our  policy  Is  almost  protection. 

Queetlon.  Then  In  any  location  you  will 
sell  to  any  qxuOlfled  buyer? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  another  control  is  that 
we  tell  the  sft1f»ff"'*"  to  watch  where  there 
may  be  several  Negroes  bunching.  In  most 
cases,  the  Negroes  themselvee  will  prevent 
it  If  they  see  It.  If  there  are  two  or  three 
Negro  families  In  a  etd-de-sac,  and  a  fourth 
comee  along;  the  salesman  wlU  try  to  influ- 
ence the  newcomer  to  take  another  house. 
Rarely  has  this  happened.  But  If  a  Negro 
should  Insist  that  he  wants  a  particular 
house  next  to  other  Negroes'  homea,  we 
would  sell  him  that  house. 

Queetlon.  With  an  open-occupancy  policy, 
is  it  easier  to  rent  or  sell  in  multlfamlly 
buildings  than  in  single-family  houses?  I 
have  heard  it  expressed  that  It's  easier  to  aell 
single-family  homes  because  of  the  prox- 
imity Involved  In  apartments. 

Answer.  I  think  the  analysis  is  incorrect. 
An  apartment  offers  more  anonymity.  Also, 
I  think  people  buying  a  house  have  a  great 
fetflng  of  commitment  both  financially  and 
emotionally.  Therefore,  they  are  subject  to 
greater  fears. 

Probably  the  basic  reason  the  white  is 
concerned  so  much  Is  not  monetary,  though 
it's  fashionable  and  nice  to  give  that  reason. 
I  think  the  real  reasons  have  to  do  with 
social  relationships,  particularly  among  chil- 
dren. Adults  think  if  they  dont  like  the 
Negro  they  can  avoid  him — but  they  know 
the  kids  dont  work  that  way.  The  kids 
run  around,  they  don't  see  color,  they  play. 
I  think  this  worries  people.  It's  foreign  to 
them  so  they  fear  it  is  bcul. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  could  have 
been  successful  with  this  policy  if  you  hadn't 
had  the  housing  background  and  the  neoee- 
sary  means  to  hold  you  over  a  period  during 
any  lag  in  sales  resulting  from  the  Negro 
occupancy? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  that  any  fairly  large 
builder's  sales  will  be  materially  affected  by 
an  open-occupancy  policy,  because  he  is  big 
enough  to  absorb  it.  The  chances  of  getting 
two  Negroes  out  of  the  first  five,  for  instance, 
might  really  frighten  small  builders  because 
their  scope  Is  ao  small.  I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  being  strong  enough  so  you  are  com- 
pletely identified  as  a  builder.  That's  your 
business:  you  are  fairly  well  known  In  the 
community:  the  bankers,  the  city  council, 
the  planning  commission,  the  building  in- 
spectors, the  market  itself  are  reasonably 
familiar  with  you.  Therefore,  your  switch 
Into  this  policy  will  not  identify  you  as  being 
principally  a  builder  of  integrated  housing 
but  as  a  builder  who  is  now  planning  to  sell 
his  houses  on  an  open-occupancy  basis. 


Question.  Do  yon  eonelude,  then,  that  the 
big  builder  most  take  the  lead  tn  brlnglnc 
this  ak»c  becauee  the  amaU  builder  faces  a 
greater  risk? 

Anawer.  BIgSit.  After  aU.  tf  the  smaU 
builder  la  siihsil  to  do  tkls  li^ttally.  and  the 
big  bulldar  lant,  Vbm  tauOl  bvUdor  la  put  at 
an  even  greater  itleaflxsatsft  eampctltlvely. 
Look  ftfe  what  happens  the  other  way 
aro\md,  as  seen  by  eur  experience  In  Palo 
Alto,  where  we  have  been  an  enormous  in- 
fiuence.  By  1966  we  were  building  over  80 
percent  of  the  housing.  When  It  became 
known  that  Elchler  Homes  was  selling  on  an 
open-occupancy  basis,  seme  real  estate  brok- 
ers were  upeet  and  started  saying  they 
thought  this  would  hxirt  the  city.  But  this 
died  down  quickly,  and  now  almost  the  whole 
market  has  opened  up  to  a  wide  degree.  Re- 
sales in  our  subdivisions  are  occasionally 
made  to  Negroes.  Negroes  can  buy  housee  In 
non-Elchler  subdivisions.  The  brokers  have 
become  used  to  ft  and  so  have  the  citisena. 
The  nvlng  fact — the  demonstration — ^Is  the 
only  form  of  education  I  think  can  be  truly 
iiseful.  Here,  In  a  sense,  Eldiler  Homes  Is  In 
a  position  to  pass  its  own  local  fair-housing 
law. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  at  the  price 
level  you  are  btUldlng,  the  quality  and  design 
of  the  homes,  the  charactarlstlCB  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  community  become 
more  Important  than  the  f  act<»-  of  white  ca: 
Negro  occupancy? 

Answer.  Yea.  And  I  also  think  that  at  a 
higher  price  range  It  la  easier  to  do  this 
because  you  deal  with  people  who  have  more 
education.  They  may  not  be  any  mc»'e  tol- 
erant in  the  classic  sense  but  they  will  not 
react  as  strtmgly  to  their  Intolerances. 

Question.  Is  the  rate  of  foreclosures  or  de- 
linquency payments  the  same  for  your  Negro 
buyers  as  for  your  white  buyers? 

Answer.  I've  never  heard  of  a  foreclosure 
of  a  house  that  a  Negro  has  boufi^t.  But^ 
the  rate  of  f  oredoeures  on  our  houses  la  so 
low  I  think  you  could  find  no  statistical 
basis  for  a  oomparison.  Our  Negro  buyers' 
inoomee  are.  If  anything,  slightly  higher. 

Question.  Is  open  oocupancy  good 
business? 

Answer.  I  haven't  said  that  It  Is  good 
business.  What  I  say  la,  I  dont  think  it  is 
bad  business.  Almost  every  kind  of  lending 
Institution  in  the  country  is  aware  of  our 
policy  and  we  have  never  had  any  problem 
with  any  Institution  on  this  account.  We 
have  not  had  any  problems  with  local  of- 
ficials anywhere.  I  think  that  it  la  probably 
not  a  dangerous  practice,  partleularly  for  a 
reasonably  competent  large  builder  of  at  least 
100  houses  a  year.  Most  of  the  fears  builders 
have  in  this  regard  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Question.  Elchler  Homes  has  operated 
through  two  reoeeslons  and  you  had  Negro 
occupancies  in  at  least  one,  In  1967-80.  Did 
you  notice  a  change  In  your  competitive 
status?     Did  your   resale  valuee  hold  vpf 

Answer.  In  general,  our  compeitltlve  po- 
sition has  been  better  in  a  tough  market 
than  In  a  seller's  nuurket.  In  a  soft  market, 
we  Continue  to  attract  people.  Qualitative 
facton  become  important  in  a  tough  mar- 
keit  because  what  happens  in  a  tous^  market 
is  that  people  are  harder  to  selL  Therefore, 
these  qualitative  factors  become  more  im- 
portant in  a  recession. 

Question.  Will  you  sum  up  your  personal 
views  on  open  oocupancy? 

Answer.  I  think  white  resistance  to  living 
where  there  might  be  Negroee  results  from 
the  white's  fear  of  the  unknown,  and  fear 
of  the  relationships  which  might  result  with 
the  children.  Tlieee  fears  are  quickly  dis- 
sipated as  people  erptsXtstuce  the  fact  that 
no  great  prorialems  develop. 

Even  though  there  are  some  risks  in  selling 
on  an  open-oocupancy  basis,  buUders  really 
don't  have  any  other  choloe.  Builders  are 
in  a  position  which  they  have  denied  for  too 
long.  That  is.  when  they  huUd  a  lot  of 
houses  or  ap«Lrtments  they  create  communl- 


tiea.  They  create  a  lot  of  tftilngps  In  that 
oommunltT  whlah  are  going  to  be  there  a 
long  time  after  the  buUdar  laavea. 

rm  eoov«ncad  that  ttw  noe  qaestton  U 
the  one  sliitfe  blsgasfe  Meek  to  ■dvancenoent 
In  this  aBS>ety.  On  all  hinds  of  levala.  In 
temw  ef  y— wiai  rriatieaaMps,  In  tsrms  af 
education,  tn  tsrms  of  s^wadltaraB  fer  edu- 
cation partleularly.  and  for  oMmt  thinca  we 
need  in  oar  sosiety,  we  have  nnxised  re- 
soxiroes  and  capacity.  Builders  cannot  evade 
the  fact  that  What  they  do  Is  going  to  have 
an  impact  on  the  whole  oonununlty.  Tb.vY 
cannot  simply  say,  "Well,  I'm  Just  a  bual- 
neesman.  rm  here  to  make  a  buck."  They 
are  busineesmen  and  they  have  to  try  to 
make  money — but  they  are  alao  oontrthut- 
Ing  to  the  ktnde  of  communities  and  environ- 
ments In  which  people  are  goinc  to  ttve.  I 
think  bullden  would  be  much  better  off  If 
they  faced  this  responsibility. 


The  Problem  Called  Cypmi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  It,  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threat  posed  by  Cypms  to  peace  tn  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  future  of 
NATO  Is  grave  Indeed.  It  Is  a  threat  aU 
too  frequently  clouded  with  emotional- 
ism and  mtomderstandlng,  yet  a  threat 
which  must  be  dearly  viewed  by  reason- 
able men  if  reasonable  and  reallstle  aoiu- 
tlons  are  to  be  achieved. 

Two  recent  articles — one  I4>pearlng  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  23  and 
the  other  by  Robert  Estabrook  In  the 
Washington  Poet  cm  the  same  day — 
speak  directly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  I  commend  them  to 
our  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  23, 
1964] 

Greeks  Qmsnoir  ITjS.  Lbasbbshxp 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

lioKDON. — ^Back  from  S  weeks  In  the  tur- 
moU.pf  the  Cypriot  dispute,  the  correepond- 
ent  must  try  to  sort  out  basic  realities. 
Clearly  the  Oreek  Cypriot  Government  of 
President  Makarloe  has  ccuinlved  at  violence 
in  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Turkish  minor- 
ity. Superficially  this  may  aeem  majority 
self-determination,  but  it  abets  counter- 
violence  that  draws  In  outsiders.  One  can 
only  hc^M  that  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  will  succeed  where  Anglo- 
American  peftcekeeping  efforts  have  failed. 

Certain  shc^ixximlngs  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican policy  affect  future  influence  in  the 
area.  Makarios  is  patently  unreasonable, 
but  the  original  attempt  to  introduce  a 
NATO  peacekeeping  f  cvce  into  Cyprus  was  a 
mistake  because  of  its  divisive  and  provoca- 
tive implications.  This  mistake  was  later 
corrected  by  eliminating  reference  to  NATO 
co\intrles,  but  confldence  is  not  encouraged 
by  American  denials  that  such  reference  was 
ever  made. 

Britain  Is  rei4>ing  the  fruit  of  having  at- 
tempted to  check  Greek  Cypriot  terrorism 
and  denaands  for  union  with  Greece  in  the 
mid-1960's  by  encouraging  Turkish  Cypriot 
opposition.  The  skill-  and  patience  of  Brit- 
ish forces  now  In  C3rprus  coounand  admira- 
tion. But  some  at  the  fnistrations  they  en- 
counter in  dealing  with  guerrUla  war  reaxilt 
from  prevlotis  attempts  to  retain  control  by 
playing  one  faction  against  the  other. 
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tion  and  100,000  inhabitants  of  Turkish  ex- 
traction centered  on  the  Security  Council. 
On  the  outcome  hinged  the  chances  for  set- 
tling an  Issue  that  coiUd  tear  NATO  apart 
and  make  the  eastern  Mediterranean  a  new 
area  of  East- West  contention. 

The  danger  to  NATO  lies  In  the  fact  that 
two  members  of  the  alliance — Greece  and 
T^""key — have  been  threatening  to  Intervene 
militarily  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict.  The  mere  threat  of  war  and  the 
mutual  recriminations  between  the  two 
NATO  partners  have  already  damaged  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  alliance.  An  actual  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing between  the  two  would  shatter  NATO's 
position  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
might  mean  disintegration  of  the  entire 
alliance. 

The  danger  of  Cyprus  becoming  an  East- 
West  issue  stems  from  U.N.  entry  Into  the 
dispute — something  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  hoped  to  prevent.  Moscow's  op- 
portunity for  maneuver  in  the  Cyprus  crisis 
has  now  greatly  Increased.  Russia  has  long 
sought  to  establish  a  focus  of  power  and  in- 
fluence In  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  In  the 
Cyprus  issue  she  apparently  sees  a  chance  of 
doing  so  while  injecting  herself  Into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  NATO  dispute.  Communist  strength 
in  the  Greek  labor  unions  on  Cjrprus  poees 
the  threat  of  a  leftwing  bid  for  power— with 
Moscow's  aid — if  turmoil  on  the  Island  con- 
tinues. 

Last  week  this  interplay  of  pressures 
shaped  the  debate  and  maneuvers  in  the  U.N. 
Seciulty  Council.  The  principal  issue  was 
the  composition  and  terms  of  authorization 
of  a  force  to  keep  peace  on  Cyprus  where  at 
least  250  persons  have  perished  in  the  com- 
munal strtfie  since  last  December.  Britain. 
which  has  troops  on  the  island  under  the 
terms  of  the  1000  independence  treaty,  has 
been  aixgmentlng  Ita  force,  which  was  lees 
than  3,000  when  the  fighting  I»-oke  out  in 
Decembw.  But  Britein's  military  reserves 
are  badly  strained.  She  wante  an  interna- 
tional force  of  about  10,000— i»eferably 
drawn  from  NATO  ooimtries — to  maintain 
peace  on  Cyprue  so  efforts  can  go  forward 
for  a  political  settlement. 

9rANDS  or  PASTIES 

These  were  the  positions  teken  by  the 
major  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the 
Seciirtty  Council  last  week: 

Greek  Cypriote:  They  asked  the  Council 
to  teke  fuU  responslbUlty  for  the  peace- 
keeping force  and  also  sought  a  formal  com- 
mitment from  the  CouncU  to  the  "Independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity"  of  the  Island. 
The  Cyprus  Government,  headed  by  Arch- 
bishop Mkkarloa.  a  Greek,  apparently  be- 
lieves that  such  a  commitment  by  the  Coun- 
cU would  nullify  the  1960  treaty.  That 
treaty  gave  Britain.  Greece,  and  Turkey  the 
right  to  intervene  milltarUy  in  Cyprus  to 
uphold  the  terms  of  the  country's  Constitu- 
tion and  preserve  the  stetus  quo. 

The  archbishop  wante  to  prevent  such  in- 
tervention by  Turkey.  He  hopes  to  carry  out 
constitutional  reforms  that,  among  other 
things,  woiild  eliminate  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ote' power  to  veto  some  legislation.  It  was 
the  archbUhop-s  proclamation  of  the  reforms 
last  December  that  led  to  the  communal 
violence. 

TT7SKISH  DEMANDS 

Turkey:  The  Tvu-klsh  representative  sought 
from  the  Security  CouncU  a  resolution 
specifically  endorsing  the  Cypriot  Constitu- 
tion and  the  1900  treaty  of  guarantee.  He 
warned  against  a  resolution  and  authoriza- 
tion for  a  peacekeeping  force  which  the 
Greek  Cypriote  "could  pretend  to  interpret 
as  though  international  treaties  have  been 
abrogated." 

Britein  and  United  Stetes:  They  con- 
centrated mainly  on  trying  to  limit  any  con- 
nection between  the  U.N.  and  the  peace- 
keeping force,  and  also  to  limit  the  degree 
of  intervention  by  the  organization  in  Cy- 
prus' affairs.     Their  fear  U  that  the  larger 
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the  authority  and  role  of  the  UJJ.,  the  more 
meddlesome  the  Sovlete  wiU  be,  thxis  further 
complicating  chances  for  a  compromise  solu- 
tion. 

Soviet  Union:  Russia's  role  last  week 
tended  to  subetentiate  the  Western  fears 
The  Soviet  representotlve  fully  supported  the 
Greek  Cypriot  position  and  said  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Security  CouncU  would  super- 
sede the  1960  treaty. 

Wednesday  evening.  Security  Council  de- 
bate was  suspended  untU  this  Tuesday 
The  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  so  that  he  could 
try  to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the  com- 
position and  terms  of  reference  of  the 
peacekeeping  force.  Mr.  Thant  was  said  to 
be  trying  to  achieve  agreement  on  a  formula 
that  would  put  the  force  under  the  Security 
Council  "umbrella"  without  making  it  ex- 
clusively a  UJI.  responsibUity.  Some  form 
of  endorsement  of  the  territorial  integrity 
and  Independence  of  Cyprus  might  be  ex- 
pressed, but  not  so  as  to  abrogate  the  1960 
treaty.  The  Secretary  General  would  also 
appoint  a  mediate  who  would  seek  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  communal  conflict 

At  the  weekend,  Mr.  Thant  was  In  vir- 
tually conUnuous  conference  with  the  inter- 
ested parUes  In  the  effort  to  obteln  a  com- 
promise agreement. 

Assuming  agreement  is  eventually  reached 
on  the  composition  and  authorization  of  a 
peacekeeping  force,  what  kind  of  political 
settlement  is  possible 

The  Greek  Cypriote  have  made  plain  they 
wui  never  accept  the  extreme  Turkish  de- 
mand—taksim,  or  partition  of  the  island 
In  response  to  such  pressures.  In  fact  they 
raise  an  extreme  demand  of  their  own— 
enasls,  or  union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece. 

There  has  been  telk  about  "administrative 
partition"  of  Cyprus— a  partial  division  of 
authority  over  the  two  communities  without 
wjtually  eeteblishlng  separate  autonomies 
But  there  are  serious  dlfflctUUes  in  the  way 
of  such  a  solution,  even  U  it  were  accept- 
able in  principle  to  the  two  sides. 

Greek  and  Turkish  communities  are  geo- 
graphicaUy  intermixed  throughout  the  te- 
land  and  in  many  cases  occupy  the  same 
vUlages.  Of  6S4  villages  on  Cyprus,  306  are 
Greek.  121  are  Turkish,  and  114  are  mixed 
(there  are  four  viUages  of  other  naUonali- 
ties).  In  many  areas,  the  economies  of  the 
two  communities  are  interdependent.  Thus 
even  an  administrative  division— let  alone 
full  par titicm— might  Involve  uprooting  and 
relocating  thousands  of  people. 

Conceivably  Archbishop  Makarlos  might 
modify  his  proposed  consUtutlonal  reforms 
to  the  point  where  they  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Turks.  Thus  far,  however,  he  has  re- 
jected any  such  course  and  the  Turks  have 
stated  that  they  want  new  and  stronger 
guarantees  now,  not  a  reducUon  of  their 
rlghte. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  "bargaining- 
is  being  conducted  by  rifleflre  in  the  streete 
UntU  the  violence  is  halted,  the  Cypriot 
conflict  will  continue  to  raise  the  threat  of 
major  international  repercussions 


Some    Uoknown    Fact*   Aboat   Keanedy 
Center  for  the  Performiaf  Arts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Star.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Lewis  gave  some  heretofore  un- 
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known  facts  about  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

I  had  in  mind  the  facts  revealed  in  this 
article  when  I  introduced  the  resolution 
to  establish  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  John  Fitagerald  Kennedy  Moto- 
rial  Commission,  so  that  the  Members 
could  have  rone  into  all  the  facets  of  tbe 
memorial.  Instead,  Congress  authorized 
this  Center,  knowirig  very  little  about  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Undxrstanding  the  Center    ^ 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Part  of  the  reason  why  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers have  said  that  Congress  has  been  mis- 
led regarding  the  size,  requirements,  and  cost 
of  the  John  F.  Kemiedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  is  that  there  never  has  been  a 
clear  public  statement  by  the  architecta  or 
sponsors  that  gives  the  full  dimensions  of 
this  project. 

As  a  result,  an  aura  of  suspicion  has  arisen 
that  can  best  be  cleared  away,  perhaps,  by 
making  very  clear  to  Congress,  and  to  every- 
one else,  that  the  present  design  caUs  for  a 
mammoth  buUdlng  whose  base  wiU  cover 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount 
of  land  occupied  by  the  Capitol  In  which 
Congress  meeta. 

An  understanding  of  this  project  also  de- 
mands that  it  be  made  clear  the  buUdlng  wUl 
have  a  maximum  height  at  least  122  feet 
above  grade  on  the  river  side,  and  that  this 
Is  a  12-story  height  as  most  stories  are 
measured. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  faced  squarely 
is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  design 
wlU  not  be  $30  mUllon,  or  even  S60  mUlion, 
but  at  least  SM  or  $66  mlUion,  without  In- 
cluding the  value  of  land  the  Government 
already  owns.  The  c\irrent  market  value  of 
the  setting  would  be  at  least  $10  milUon 
more,  which  would  bring  the  total  project 
value  to  a  minimton  of  about  $06  million. 

We  do  iK>t  refer  here  to  the  dimensions 
of  this  project  to  harm  It  but  to  help  It.  and 
to  prevent  further  misunderstanding  In  the 
future. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
understandably  has  been  to  minimize  the 
size,  the  requlrementa.  and  the  cost,  and  this 
course,  however  plausible  and  proper  It  may 
have  seemed,  cannot  any  longer  be  assxuned 
to  be  a  helpfvU  one  now  that  Congress  Is  to 
be  relied  on  to  apinroprlate  and  guarantee  so 
large  a  part  of  the  funds. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  no  one  seems  to 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  great  size 
of  this  proposed  design  is  that  sponsors 
persist  in  referring  to  only  one  part  of  the 
buUdlng  "the  superstructure"  as  the  building 
Itself. 

"Rie  subertructure  and  superstructure  sre 
Inseparable  parts  of  the  same  buUdlng.  The 
substructure  is  not  underground.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  above  ground  on  the  river  side 
and  is  exposed  to  view.  This  has  not  been 
made  clear. 

Plajrlng  down  existence  ot  the  substructure 
minimizes  the  apparent  slae  and  cost.  It 
also  is  the  reason  for  the  real  lack  of  under- 
standing ot  this  project.  Ftom  now  on,  the 
^>onsors  might  do  weU  to  speak  frankly  ot 
the  fact  that  the  buUdlng  is  an  entity  with 
a  podium  or  bcuse  having  a  maximum  length 
ot  700  feet  and  a  maximum  width  of  630 
feet,  and  that  the  maximum  usable  area  of 
the  buUdlng  on  Its  largest  level  Is  700  by  400 
feet. 

Hius,  the  largest  floor — which  will  be  one 
of  three  to  be  used  for  parking  cars — has  a 
total  area  of  about  6V4  acres.  The  Capitol. 
Including  the  east  front  extension,  covers 
4  acres. 

Another  thing  to  know  about  this  pn^xieed 
building  is  that  a  700- foot-long,  27-foot-hlgh 
length  of  the  substructure  will  be  exposed 
to  view  on  the  river  side. 


If  the  present  design  is  to  be  used  as  the 
final  one  for  the  building.  It  is  evident  that 
what  is  proposed  here  is  one  of  the  largcet 
struotitfes  In  Washington. 

It  wlU  be  larger  in  both  length  and  width 
thasi  tbe  aew  Bastthsonlaa  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  TeehAotogy,  which  oost  $3$  million, 
and  which  is  677  feet  long  by  800  fe^t  wide 
on  the  first  floor  and  steps  back  to  401  feet 
In  length  and  216  feet  in  width  on  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  fkxns. 

Ilie  Center,  In  fact,  has  a  proposed  length 
only  60  feet  short  of  the  huge  750-foot-Iong 
third  House  Ofllce  Building  now  nearing 
ooBapletlon  on  Capitol  HIU  at  a  cost  of  $86 
mUllan. 

In  renaming  the  Center  as  a  memorial,  and 
in  voting  authorization  of  $30.9  mUllon  sup- 
port. Congress  has  acted  promptly  and  gen- 
erously. Now  is  the  time  for  aU  t2ie  ftkcts 
about  the  current  design  to  be  made  pubUc 
by  the  architects  and  sponsors  In  a  form 
everyone  oan  xuiderstand. 

If  Oongrees  fuUy  understands  what  Is  be- 
ing proposed,  it  can  then  make  Informed 
declslocxs  on  lands  and  fiinds  that  wUI  mini- 
mize the  prospect  of  later  recrimination. 


Moody  Memorial  First  MeAodist  Church, 
Galveston,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  16,  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  a 
new  Methodist  church  was  dedicated. 
It  was  of  special  historical  interest  and 
importance  not  only  to  Methodists  but 
also  to  all  who  profess  Christianity. 

Many  years  ago,  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Charles  Sheam  came  to  Texas 
bringing  with  him  a  very  young  son 
named  John.  After  a  stormy  time 
which  included  involvement  in  the  War 
with  Mexico,  the  elder  Sheam  settled  In 
Houston.  His  son  later  established  the 
Sheam  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
which  was  one  of  the  first  strongholds  of 
Methodism  in  the  State. 

A  daughter,  Libbie,  married  a  Gal- 
veston man  named  William  L.  Moody, 
Jr.  Mrs.  Moody,  throughout  her  life, 
had  a  dream  of  establishing  a  memorial 
church  in  Galveston  which  would  carry 
on  the  Methodist  traditions  of  her  father 
and  her  grandfather.  In  her  will,  she 
made  abundant  provision  for  the  church 
and  her  husband,  when  he  died,  con- 
firmed her  wishes. 

It  was  this  church  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  Galveston  on  the  morning  of 
Simday,  February  16, 1964. 

An  honor  guest  at  the  dedication  was 
Mrs.  Moody's  daughter.  Libbie  Moody 
Thompson,  wife  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Clark  W. 
Thompson. 

BishcH)  Paul  E.  Martin,  who  presided 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies,  suggested 
that  the  program  which  iollows  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Congrxssional  Rec- 
ord. It  is  my  privilege  to  comply  with 
his  suggestion: 


MOODT  MzMOaUL  TaST  MZTHOBOT  Chttkcr — 

"Ths  Islans  CATnmajki." — GALvasroN,  Tex. 

(Bishop  Paul  B.  Martin,  Tesas  conference; 
Rev.  R«y  liOdea,  district  supcrlntondent; 
Rev.  Wsldon  B.  Mortom,  mlalster;  Dr.  8. 
Stophen  MsTennsy,  mlnlsesr  aoMrltus) 

TBS    PIMBBrSATlOM    OT    TMM    KIW    ^IVKK    POS 

■KBICATIOlf ISOeOT  MBMNHAX.  mST  METHO- 

SIST   CKVaCH 

(In  honor  and  In  memory  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

li.  Moody,  Jr.,  Sunday,  February  16,   1964. 

10:30  ajn.) 

This  buUdlng  e<xnplex  with  its  appoint- 
ments is  built  as  a  memorial  provided  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Libbie  Sheam  Moody  In  recog- 
nition of  the  very  generous  provision  made 
In  her  wUl.  She  is  Joined  In  this  memorial 
by  her  husband,  Mr.  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.  Mr. 
Moody  also  made  a  memorial  provision  In 
providing  the  wlndovro.  The  lower  psjiels 
on  e€U^  side  are  dedicated  to  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ubbie  Sheam  Moody  and  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.   Pberabe  Slzabeth  >Aoody. 

Altar  vase  and  flovrars  are  given  In  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kennedy  by  their 
daughters,  Mrs.  Lee  M.  TerrlU,  Mrs.  Neal  D. 
Cannon,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  K.  Gllmore. 

DB)ICATION    BXXVICX OKOEK    OT   WOBSHIF 

Prelude:    "Blessed    Jesus,   At   Thy   Word" 

(hymn  No.  310). 

(Chorale  variations  by  Johann  Gottfried 
Walther.) 

Introlt  (sung  by  the  choir  from  the  Nar- 
thex). 

Processional  hjrmn  No.  1 :  "Holy,  Holy. 
Holy." 

(The  procession  of  the  choir  shaU  be  fol- 
lowed  by   the   bishop,    the   pastor,   and   tbe 
district  Buperlntendenta.    The  congregation 
shall  stand  as  the  bishop  enters.) 
Call  to  iDorahip 

Minister:  "Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness." 

People:  "Kntor  into  His  gates  with  thanks- 
giving and  into  His  ooiuts  with  praise." 

Minister:  "O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down:  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
maker." 

People:  "He  is  our  God;  and  we  are  the 
people  of  His  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  His 
hand.    Amen." 

.  Affirmation  ot  faith  (p.  612,  No.  1). 

Th€  collect  for  dedication  day 

(Here  let  the  people  xinlte  with  the  min- 
ister In  prayer:) 

"Direct  us,  O  Lord,  In  all  our  doings,  with 
thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  fmi^er  us  wfth 
thy  continual  help,  that  in  all  our  works, 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  In  thee,  we 
may  glorify  thy  holy  name,  and  flnaUy,  by 
thy  mercy,  obtain  everlasting  Ufe;  throxi^ 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lead.    Amen." 

Anthem  "Christ  Is  OtU'  Cornerstone"  (Auf- 
demberge) : 

"Christ  is  our  Cornerstone,  on  Him  alone 
we  biUld,-  with  His  true  saints  alone  the 
comrto  of  heav'n  are  filled.  On  His  great 
love  o\ir  hopes  we  place  of  present  grace  and 
Joys  above.  Here,  gracious  God,  do  Thou 
forevermore  draw  nigh;  accept  each  falthfvU 
vow  and  mark  each  suppliant  sigh.  In 
copious  show'r  on  all  who  pray  each  holy 
day  Thy  blessing  pour.  Here  may  we  gain 
from  heav'n  the  grace  which  we  Implore  and 
may  that  grace,  once  glv'n  be  with  \is  ever- 
more untU  that  day  when  aU  the  blest  to 
endless  rest  are  called  away.  Oh,  then,  with 
hymns  of  praise  these  hallowed  courts  shall 
ring;  our  voices  we  wUl  raise  the  Three  in 
One  to  sing,  and  thus  {Xtwlalm  In  Joyful 
song,  both  loud  and  long,  that  glorious  name. 
Amen." 

Canticle  of  the  chtirch  (Dr.  Joe  Z.  Tower). 
(To  be  said  responsively  by  the  mliUster 
and  the  people : ) 

Minister:  "How  amiable  are  Thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Lord  of  hosts." 
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"We  dedicate  this  honae — 

"For  the  comfort  ot  all  who  mourn. 

"For  atrength  to  those  who  are  tem{yted. 

"For  light  to  those  who  seek  the  way. 

"We  dedicate  this  howe — 

"For  the  hallowing  of  family  life. 

"For  teaching  and  guiding  the  young. 

"For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints. 

"We  dedicate  this  house— 

"Pew  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

"For  the  promotion  of  righteousness. 

"For  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"We  dedicate  this  house — 

"In  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

"In  the  bcmd  o*  Christian  brotherhood. 

"In  charity  and  good  will  to  all. 

"We  dedicate  this  house — 

"In  gratitude  for  the  labors  of  all  who  love 
and  serve  this  church. 

"In  loving  remembrance  oX  those  who  have 
finished  their  course. 

"In  the  hapt  of  a  blessed  immortality 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  prayer  of  dedication  (Bishop  Martin)  : 

"O  eternal  God,  whom  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens cannot  contain,  much  less  the  walls  of 
temples  made  with  hands;  graciously  accept 
the  dedication  of  this  house  to  thy  honor 
and  glory.    Amen." 

Recessional  hymn  No.  226.  "O  Jesus,  I  Have 
Promised." 

(The  congregation  will  stand  in  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn.) 

Benediction  (Dr.  Stewart  Clendenln). 

(Choral  amen  by  the  choir.)/ 

Postlude:  "RigMidon"  (Cotripre). 

SANCTTAKT    WINDOWS 

These  windows  are  designed  by  the  very 
eminent  European  artist.  Gabriel  Loire,  of 
Chartres,  Prance,  and  are  presented  as  fol- 
lows: 

Northslde — New  Testament  themes  (from 
entrance  to  chancel) : 

Window  No.  1:  Dedicated  to  the  naUvity 

Window  No.  2:  Dedicated  to  baptism. 

Window  No.  3 :  Dedicated  to  the  euchartet/ 
communion. 

Window  No,  4:  Dedicated  to  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

Window  No.  5:  Dedicated  to  the  ressurec- 
tion. 

Southslde — Old  Testament   themes: 

Window  No.  1:  The  vision  of  Ezeklel,  the 
fovir  evangelists. 

Window  No.  2:  Dedicated  to  Moses,  glvlnr 
of  the  law. 

Window  No.  3:   The  burning  bush. 

Window  No.  4:  Dedicated  to  the  original 
sin. 

Window  No.  5:  Dedicated  to  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

(The  eternal  life  window  over  the  main 
entrance  with  the  symbol  Alpha  and 
Omega.) 

THB   BOASO  0»  TKUBTXZ8  AND   MEMBERS  Or  THB 
BimAIKO    COMMITTKK 

A.  Roy  Graves.  Richard  Klaemer.  D.  O. 
Kobs,  E.  M.  Norton,  B.  T.  Richards,  Paiil  L. 
Rounsaville.  'Homer  Sanderford,  Harry 
Tholcken,  Jr..  and  Ben  Windle. 

THX  BISHOP  AND  THB  DISTKICT  SUPEHINTEND- 
ENTB  or  THE  ELEVEN  DISTBICTS  OT  THI  TEXAS 
CONrXXXNCB 

Paul  E.  Martin,  bishop;  Stewart  Clendenln. 
Beaumont  district;  Karl  O.  Bayer.  Bryan  dis- 
trict; G.  Bay  Loden.  Galveston,  district; 
William  L.  Hattaway.  Houston,  east  district- 
Wayne  H.  McCleakey.  Houston  west  district; 
A.  Grady  Hallonqulst,  Huntsville  district; 
Walter  B.  Wills,  Longview  district;  Neal  D. 
Cannon,  Nacogdoches  district;  Stanley 
Carter.  Palestine  district;  Compton  Riley. 
Texargana  district;  and.  Derwood  L.  Black- 
wrtl,  Tyler  district. 

CHXTBCH     OincXHS    AND    STAIT 

Paul  L.  BounaavUle.  chairman  of  the  of- 
ficial board;  A.  Boy  Graves,  chairman,  tward 
of  trustees;  R.  T.  Richards,  church  treasurer; 
Ward  B.  Benson,  Jr.,  church  school  super- 


intendent; Mrs.  Wm,  Cowan,  president. 
WSCS;  Bruce  Farmer,  president,  Methodist 
Men;  Mrs.  Jim  Kendall,  director  of  religious 
educaUon;  Mrs.  Julian  R.  Plcone,  church 
secretary;  Arthur  F.  Click,  financial  secret 
tary;  Mrs.  Ward  B.  Benson.  Jr.,  organist- 
Peter  D.  Tkach,  choir  director;  and,  Ernest 
Robertson,  custodian. 

This  church  has  been  erected  to  the  glory 
of  God  with  the  full  anticipation  that  ail 
those  who  enter  its  doors  may  have  a  greater 
Itnowledge  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  a  deep- 
er imderstanding  of  the  message  of  His 
church. 


Three  New  Lakes  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  IMDUXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
growing  realization  among  the  several 
hundred  thousand  residents  of  north- 
central  Indiana  of  the  vast  recreational 
and  economic  potential  to  be  found  in 
the  three  flood  control .  reservoir  proj- 
ects now  underway  In  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  reser- 
voirs is  to  alleviate  the  periodic  flood 
conditions  on  the  Wabash  River  down- 
stream from  the  projects.  But  there  Is 
an  ancillary  benefit  to  be  derived  in  the 
seasonal  pools  which  will  stretch  out 
for  miles  behind  the  reservoir  dams. 

The  people  of  the  area  who  have  to 
drive  a  number  of  miles  today  to  reach 
adequate  sites  for  water  recreation  will 
find  three  huge  lakes  almost  at  their  back 
door.  Two  of  them  will  be  virtually 
equal  in  size  to  the  largest  lake  In  Indi- 
ana today.  *  The  third  will  be  only  slightly 
smaller. 

There  Is  little  doubt  a  new  recreation 
center  for  Indiana  is  in  the  making.  If 
it  is  to  realize  Its  full  potential  there 
must  be  adequate  planning  lay  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  fact  that  these  steps  are  being  in- 
itiated now,  2  years  in  advance  of  com- 
pletion of  the  first  project.  Is  clear  evi- 
dence the  officials  are  aware  of  a  golden 
economic  and  recreational  era  ahead. 

A  recent  editorial  broadcast  by  Port 
Wajoie  radio  station  WOWO  presents  an 
accurate  and  concise  picture  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  must  be  met  if  we 
are  to  reap  full  harvest  of  the  benefits  to 
be  offered  by  these  three  projects: 

NOBTHKBN  ImOIANA'B  NbW  LAXES 

(By  C.  W.  Vandagrlft,  general  manager, 
WOWO,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.) 

One  of  these  years,  we  citizens  of  north- 
ern Indiana,  western  Ohio,  and  southern 
Michigan  are  going  to  look  up  and  find 
three  huge,  new  artificial  lakes  In  our  back- 
yard. Each  of  these  bodies  of  water  wiU  be 
approximately  10  to  13  miles  long,  and  will 
have  specified  areas  set  aside  for  such  in- 
teresting occupations  as  fishing,  water-ski- 
ing, boating,  camping,  and  picnicking. 

They  are.  of  course,  the  new  fiood-control 
reservoirs  which  will  rise  behind  large  dams 
on  the  Mlssissinewa,  Salamonle,  and  Wabash 
Rivers  within  the  next  few  years. 

At  a  recent  meeting  In  Wabash,  Ind..  held 
in  that  city's  beautiful  Honeywell  Memorial 
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Community  Building,  we  learned  that  the 
timetable  for  these  new  lakes  wUl  bring  the 
Mlssissinewa  and  Salamonle  Reservoirs  Into 
existence  in  19«6  and  1967  respectively,  with 
the  Wabash  coming  along  in  1969.  For  or- 
ientation purposes,  the  first  two  lie  JuBt  a 
few  mUes  south  of  the  city  of  Wabash,  with 
the  so-called  Huntington  Reservoir  slightly 
southeast  of  that  city. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to  earlier,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  departments  of  pub- 
lic health,  conservation,  and  highways  met 
with  officials  of  five  Indiana  counties,  within 
whose  boundaries  the  new  reservoirs  will 
rise. 

Some  of  the  problems  brought  out  by 
public  health  officer,  Don  Ort,  are  enough 
to  make  you  shudder;  this  one  In  particular, 
imagine  what  will  happen  to  our  beautiful 
new  lakes  if  some  five-county  system  of 
sanitary  sewage  control  is  not  organized. 
Imagine  what  they  will  be  like  In  a  few 
years  if  there  Is  no  common  five-county 
plan  for  proper  land  use.  Including  zoning 
control.  Without  such  planning,  our  new 
lakes  could  become  smelly  slums  almost  be- 
fore they  are  built. 

At  this  moment,  only  Wabash  County  of 
the  five  Involved,  have  a  full  time  pubUc 
health  oflicer.  The  State  board  Is  strongly 
urging  Grant,  Hxmtington,  Miami,  and  Wells 
Counties  to  acquire  such  a  tuU-time  officer. 
That,  of  course,.  Is  only  a  first  step.  It  then 
becomes  the  Job  of  those  counties,  as  weU 
as  the  cities  of  Marlon,  Gas  City,  Hunting- 
ton, Peru,  Wabash,  and  Blufifton.  to  evolve 
an  overall  plan  of  land-use  and  Banitatlon 
control  for  our  new  artlflcal  lakes. 

The  citizens  of  these  communities  owe 
that  much  to  the  rest  of  us. 


Pebniary  20.  The  commentator  said  in 
part: 

But  Elhrushchev's  Intention  is  transpar- 
ently dishonest,  as  Is  being  revealed  by  the 
Soviet  delegate  to  the  UJV.  Security  Coun- 
sel in  its  current  dIscuBBlons  on  the  Cyprus 
crisis.  Everyone  else  is  trying  to  do  what 
Khrushchev  pretends  to  desire;  namely,  pre- 
vent the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots  from 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  so  substi- 
tute reason  and  negotiation  for  violence.  To 
this  end,  various  forms  of  peace  force  are 
being  discussed,  not  to  impose  any  outside 
settlement  upon  Cyprus  but  to  keep  the 
peace  and  a  reasoned  solution  possible.  The 
Soviet  delegate  alines  this  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  NATO  settlement  upon  Cjrprus. 

He  would  have  the  n.N.  limit  itself  to 
holding  a  ring  around  Cyprus  and  letting 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots  fight  It  out. 
Since  the  Turkish  Cyprlots  are  outnumbered 
4  to  1,  this  would  quickly  bring  in  the 
Turkish  taroes  to  even  the  balance,  which 
in  turn  would  lead  to  war  between  Greece 
and   Turkey,    two  members  erf   NATO. 

These  are  the  developments  Khrushchev 
Is  actually  trying  to  foment. 


Khrashchev  Using  U.N.  To  Prevent 
Peaceful  Settlement  in  Cyprus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  AIiOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  UJi.  Is  being  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  thwart  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Using  peace  as  a  propaganda  weap(»i  to 
impress  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
informed, Khrushchev  plays  with  peace 
and  war  like  a  game  of  chess.  He  insti- 
gates violence,  rebellion,  and  revolution, 
then  piously  calls  for  peace,  but  only  on 
Soviet  terms.  With  each  settlement 
Communist  influence  gains  and  the  free 
world  suffers  another  defeat. 

Nowhere  is.  the  Soviet  design  better 
illustrated  than  Tn  the  Cyprus  situation 
now  before  the  United  Nations.  While 
the  Western  Powers  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  bring  a  peaceful  solution  to 
this  troubled  Island,  the  Communists 
have  been  trying  to  instigate  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  two  NATO 
allies.  As  usual  the  United  States  and 
the  British  have  been  conned  into  throw- 
ing the  matter  into  the  XJU.  where  the 
Soviets  may  work  their  will.  Any  prac- 
tical program  to  insure  peace  is  balked 
by  the  Soviet  delegate  and  the  result 
probably  will  be  U2^.  action  in  line  with 
the  Khrushchev  plan. 

Khrushchev's  Intent  was  exposed  by 
"Three  Star  Extra,"  the  SheU  Oil  Co. 
news  program  broadcast  over  NBC  <« 


Needed    Tax    Reduction    With    Certain 
Undesirable  Features 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  are  today  faced  with  an 
option  to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  in  its 
entirety  the  tax  bill  HJl.  8363,  which  will 
provide  over  $11.5  billion  In  Federal  tax 
relief  when  It  Is  fully  effective.  Faced 
with  an  alternative  of  all  or  nothing, 
I  must  reluctantly  accept  certain  un- 
desirable features  so  that  all  Americans 
will  be  able  to  benefit  immediately  from 
other  parts  of  the  bill  that  have  been 
worked  out  successfully  with  bipartisan 
support. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  removing  tax  impediments 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  economy. 
For  example,  although  the  individual  in- 
come tax  rates  are  still  steeply  progres- 
sive, relief  has  been  given  in  all  marginal 
tax  brackets.  The  heavy  shackels  that 
the  high  and  progressive  rates  have  had 
on  private  entrepreneurship  and  risk 
taking  have  taken  a  serious  toll  in  recent 
years  on  our  economic  growth  and  em- 
ployment record.  Both  political  parties 
have  recognized  this  dampening  force  of 
the  high  tax  rates  and  united  In  present- 
ing to  the  American  public  a  tax  program 
that  will  at  least  mitigate  some  of  these 
retarding  Influences. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  regard 
HH.  8363  as  a  panacea  for  all  economic 
ills.  The  budgetary  balance  problem 
still  looms  heavily  over  us.  We  must, 
therefore,  never  lose  sight  of  the  urgent 
need  for  Federal  expenditure  reduction. 
It  is  Important  that  the  administration 
and  Congress  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
cut  our  expenditure  lev^  and  return  us 
to  a  balanced  budget  program.  Unless 
we  accomplish  this,  we  will  see  the  bene- 


fits of  our  tax  program  dwindled  away   • 
by  inflation  and  costly  debt  financing. 

The  tax  program,  which  Is  in  its  final 
stage  of  congressional  action,  has  as  its 
direct  objective  a  revitallzation  of  our 
national  economy.  The  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions are  designed  to  create  additional 
personal  consumption  and  business  in- 
vestment. We  have  seen  published  tabu- 
lations on  what  It  means  to  various  in- 
come level  taxpayers.  There  seems  to  be 
supportable  evidence  that  the  lower  In- 
come individuals,  who  today  spend 
virtually  all  of  their  income,  will  spend 
most  of  their  additional  disposable  in- 
come provided  by  the  rate  reductions. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts 
about  the  cuts  in  the  middle  and  higher 
income  brackets. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  rates  are 
still  quite  progressive  and  high.  If  we 
can  maintain  a  strict  control  over  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  policy,  we  will  then 
be  able  to  reduce  these  rates  that  bear 
so  heavily  on  the  Investment  sector  of 
our  economy — and  thus  add  one  further 
component  of  strength  to  our  econcxny, 

A  more  immediate  concern  of  mine 
about  the  tax  biU  is  that  certain  features 
will  result  In  a  smaller  net  reduction  In 
the  rates  of  the  middle  and  higher  In- 
come groups  than  would  appear  from 
the  tax  rate  sdiedule. 

Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  feature 
of  the  tax  bill  from  that  standpoint  Is 
the  repeal  of  the  current  tax  treatment 
of  dividend  Income.  While  the  overall 
objective  of  the  tax  bill  is  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  economic  activity,  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  credit  removes  an  in- 
centive to  invest  In  equity  capital,  which 
is  a  vital  source  of  a  healthy  business  ex- 
pansion program. 

In  1954  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  were  written  Into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  greater 
equity  ownership  of  our  industrial  facili- 
ties and  to  Increase  the  availability  of  in- 
vestment funds.  These  provisions  have 
worked  well.  It  is  only  regrettable  that 
they  were  not  raised  above  their  modest 
levels  so  as  to  stimulate  investment  even 
more  effectively.  Thus,  it  seems  utterly 
illogical  to  encourage  Investment  om  the 
one  hand  by  cutting  tax  rates  at  a  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  then  to  repeal  an 
important  Incentive  feature  which  in- 
volved only  a  modest  loss  of  revenues  to 
the  Government.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  economic  stimulus  fostered  by 
the  existing  provisions,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  If  tiie  additional  economic  ac- 
tivity resulting  from  them  largely  offsets 
any  revenue  loss  from  the  provisions. 

The  continuation  of  the  tax  credit  is 
wholly  justifiable  merely  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  double  taxation  alone.  Income 
that  is  distributed  as  dividends  is  sub- 
ject first  to  the  corporate  income  tax, 
and  thea  to  the  individual  inc(»ne  tax  in 
the  hand  of  the  stockholder.  No  other 
tjrpe  of  income,  including  salaries  and 
wages.  Is  twice  taxed.  Yet,  although  we 
purport  to  recognize  equity  as  a  funda- 
mental requirement  of  a  good  tax  system, 
we  single  out  dividend  income  for  double 
taxation. 

If  we  honestly  face  up  to  the  Inequity 
of  double  taxation,  and  the  attendant 
problems  connected  with  it,  we  would 
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feel  impelled  to  c  rpand  the  relief  to  the 
stockholders  rath  >r  than  take  away  their 
small  4  percent  b  neflt. 

Although  poUlcally  appealing,  the 
argimients  suppo  rtlng  the  npeal  of  the 
dividend  tax  crec  It  were  weak  econ<Mnlc 
justifications.  Oie  such  argimient  was 
thai  the  credit  Is  more  beneficial  to  the 
higher  Income  gioups  and  thus  Is  bad. 
This  argument  coes  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  ml  Idle  and  higher  income 
groups  are  the  p  ttential  investors  upon 
whom  the  greates ;  dependence  for  equity 
ci4>ltal  is  placed.  Furthermore,  if  these 
groups  are  hlndei  ed  from  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  Investment,  employment 
and  production  w  II  suffer  a  sore  setback. 
Why  penalize  th>  group  of  Americans 
upon  whom  so  mij  ch  depends? 

Another  object  onable  featiure  of  the 
bill  Is  the  requirement  that  some  em- 
ployees, under  lertaln  circumstances, 
must  pay  tax  on  iiX4>loyer  contributions 
to  a  group  term  ife  insurance  program 
set  up  for  the  onp  oyees. 

Under  present  aw  no  tax  liability  re- 
sults to  employee  covered  under  such  a 
program.  Under  the  bill,  however,  an 
vupiayee  must  f  ty  a  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer's cost  appL  cable  to  that  part  of  a 
poUcy  whose  valu<  exceeds  a  certain  lim- 
it. This  Is  certali  Jy  not  compatible  with 
our  usual  tax  poU  ry  toward  fringe  bene- 
fits set  up  for  the  welfare  of  employees. 

This  action  wU  have  a  definite  tend- 
ency to  discourace  these  programs.  It 
may  result  in  the  letting  of  limits  in  the 
amount  for  whldi  any  employee  may  be 
covered.  It  may  i  ery  well  have  the  over- 
all effect  d  redud  ng  proportionately  the 
amount  d  coinerai  e  for  the  lower  income 
groups — so  that  ei  eryone  will  lose.  This 
type  of  discourage  ment  of  beneficial  em- 
pk^ee  programs  1  las  no  prop»  place  in 
the  tax  bill.  It  i  \  unfortunate  that  we 
must  either  aocep  the  provision  or  vote 
against  the  entire  >11L 

Taxaticm  of  thl  i  imputed  Income  will 
mean  very  little  n  venuewlse  to  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  The  additional  cost  of 
complying  with  tlie  new  regiilations.  as 
well  as  the  additlo  lal  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  provision,  may  very  well  exceed 
the  additional  estl  nated  revenues  to  the 
Government.  Th  s  provision  is  one  fur- 
ther example  of  federal  encroachment 
in  a  socially  desi  -able  program  of  the 
free  mterprise  system.  Even  worse,  it 
may  be  the  begun  ing  of  serious  inroads 
by  the  Oovemmei  t  into  the  whole  area 
of  fringe  benefits  designed  to  help  the 
financial  status  of  smployees. 

Another  ill-cone  jived  so-called  reform 
measure  in  the  bil  dejtls  with  restricting 
the  tax  treatment  3f  stock  options.  The 
present  tax  treatiient  was  designed  to 
foster  better  corporate  management  by 
encouraging  owncshlp  in  the  bvisiness 
by  its  manager.  "  et  the  bill  will  inter- 
fereswlth  a  tax  in  coitlve  program  that 
has  been  operatinj ;  quite  successfully. 

The  bill,  for  ej  ample,  requires  that 
the  option  must  lie  exercised  within  5 
years — as  compart  d  to  10  years  under 
IM-esent  law— in  <rder  to  be  accorded 
favorable  tax  trea  ment.  This  is  short- 
sightedness. Five  rears  will  often  be  too 
shnt  a  time  In  waich  enough  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  a  company's  posi- 


tion that  the  additional  efforts  of  the 
executive  will  be  reflected  in  the  market 
value  of  the  stock.  This  would  be  partic- 
ularly true  If  the  option  is  granted  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  a  business  cycle. 

Reducing  the  time  during  which  the 
option  may  be  exercised  may  have  sev- 
eral undesirable  results.  The  employee 
may  strive  to  improve  the  company's 
position  in  too  short  a  period  of  time. 
This  may  result  in  a  far  less  stable  im- 
provement than  would  be  accomplLshed 
over  a  longer  nm.  Moreover,  if  the  em- 
ployee has  no  assurance  of  benefiting 
from  the  plan  because  the  time  limita- 
tion is  too  short,  the  incentive  feature 
would  be  lost.  Thus,  a  quick  unstable 
growth  in  business  and  loss  of  the  incen- 
tive feature  of  the  stock  option  would 
strip  the  program  of  the  qualities  that 
are  intended  to  be  beneficial  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  shall  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  8363. 
It  provides  the  American  public  a  long- 
overdue  tax  relief.  If  I  had  the  choice. 
I  would  vote  for  tax  reduction,  but  would 
oppose  certain  so-called  tax  reform  fea- 
tures which  will  have  adverse  economic 
effects.  This  bill  will  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  $11.5  billltm  in  1965.  With  this 
in  view,  we  must  strive  to  economize  and 
cut  Federal  expenditures  wherever  we 
can.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  expect  to 
see  a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 


Hoa.  Fraak  Horton 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois   - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Representative  Frank  Horton. 

Frank  Horton's  bravery  "above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty"  is  appropriately 
recognized  through  the  award  to  him  of 
the  Army's  Bronze  Star  medal  for  his 
heroism  in  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  his  ready  call  to  duty 
and  personal  bravery,  Frank  Horton  has 
demonstrated  his  qualities  for  public 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  36th  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
serve  with  Frank  Horton  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations,  From  this  experience.  I 
know— firsthand — of  his  interest  in  pro- 
moting eflflciency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  I  expect  his  record  of 
public  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
match  his  outstanding  military  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army, 

I  salute  Frank  Horton  bls  a  brave  pa- 
triot and  as  a  wise  and  able  Member  of 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world — the  UJ3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


February  25 

D.C.   Transit's   Natbaal   Capital   Trans- 
portatioa  Division 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NIW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1964.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  president 
of  the  DC.  Transit  Corp..  Inc.,  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  new  division 
to  be  called  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Division.  The  division  will  be 
speciflcally  designed  to  seek  solutions 
to  the  mass  transportation  problems  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  Mr. 
Chalk  is  to  be  commended  for  this  public- 
spirited  move  and  should  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  and  the  local 
governments  of  the  surrounding  areas 
directly  concerned  in  mass  transporta- 
tion problems. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  press  statement 
announcing  the  formation  of  the  new 
division : 

Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  president  of  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  today  announced  the  formation 
of  a  new  division  of  the  transit  company, 
to  be  called  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Division. 

.  The  chairman  of  the  new  division  will  be 
Mr.  James  H.  Flanagan,  senior  vice  president. 
Mr.  Flanagan  has  been  engaged  in  the  r«gu- 
latlon  and  operation  of  transit  services  in 
the  BLna.  for  23  years,  both  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  as  an  executive  officer 
of  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc. 

The  functions  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Division  will  embrace  both 
Immediate  and  long-range  planning  in  the 
development  of  an  all-bus  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem to  fully  meet  the  maas  tnmsportatlon  re- 
quirements of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington.  These  plans  will  give  consid- 
eration to  the  expansion  and  revision  of 
routes  and  service;  the  establishment  of  new 
express  service;  an  expanded  program  for 
new  fringe  parking  areas;  the  establishment 
of  new  giant  bus  terminals,  both  onstreet 
and  subsurface;  the  creation  of  special  aids 
to  rapid  mass  transportation,  establishment 
of  exclusive  bus  lanes,  exclusive  bus  streets, 
one-way  streets,  underpcuaes,  bypasses,  over- 
passes, and  shcwt  one-  and  two-block  vehicu- 
lar tunnels;  and  the  InQn-ovement  of  all  facil- 
ities devoted  to  the  service  of  the  residents  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  establishment 
of  extended  Interurban  travel,  involving  new 
nnodes  of  transportation  uieh  as  superrail, 
will  be  the  subject  of  special  attention. 

Another  Important  objective  of  D.C.  Tran- 
sit's National  Capital  Transportation  Divi- 
sion will  be  the  flnallzatlon  of  a  plan  for 
complete  unification  of  all  mass  transit  facil- 
ities of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  covering  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr.  Chalk  stated  that  private  enterprise 
can  do  the  Job  for  less  money  and  In  less  time 
at  no  cost  for  unnecessary  studies  by  the 
Government.  He  further  stated  that  the 
tremendous  potential  savings  to  taxpayers 
becomes  apparent  immediately. 

Mr.  Chalk  plans  to  establish  and  advisory 
council  to  assist  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Division.  Representatives  from 
the  following  organizations,  among  others, 
have  already  been  invited  to  act  on  such* 
advisory  council: 
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Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission.  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  Montgomery 
Coiuity  Coimcil,  Etowntown  Progress.  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade,  District 
of  Coliunbla  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee. District  of  Columbia  Republican  Central 
Committee.  Hlhgway  Users  Conference, 
MetropoUtan  Police  Department,  Prince 
Georges  County  Commissioners.  Northern 
Virginia  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia  Committee,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  District  of 
Columbia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations,  Transit 
Improvement  Association,  Montgomery 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Association,  American 
Automobile  Association,  Central  Business- 
men's Association,  Arlington  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Fairfax  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Prince  Georges  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  District  of  Columbia  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency,  VS.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  a  While  Bouse  repre- 
sentative. "• 

The  cooperation  of  all  responsible  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  of  other  companlea 
serving  the  metropolitan  area  will  be  so- 
licited. 

The  new  Division  will  include  the  follow- 
ing DC.  Transit  executives:  Morris  Pox.  first 
vice  president;  Alfred  Savage,  director  of 
maintenance;  Isa^x  Goad,  director  of  trans- 
portation; George  Keyser,  director  of  salee; 
William  Bell,  director  at  research  and  devel- 
opment; Godfrey  Butler,  director  of  person- 
nel; Frank  Sparshott,  chief  engineer  and 
Sam  Hatfield,  assistant  comptroller  with  an 
aggregate  of  237  years  of  operating  expe- 
rience to  their  credit.  The  efforts  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  personnel,  in  Mr.  Chalk's  opin- 
ion, will  be  of  hnmeasvu-able  assistance  in 
dissipating  the  frustration  and  confusion 
which  presently  exists  in  the  planning  for 
Improved  community  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

Programs  embracing  the  plans  of  D.C. 
Transit  System's  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Division  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
in  the  near  futxu-e. 

Mr.  Flanagan  will  devote  most  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  objectives  of  the  new 
division.  His  duties  as  comptroller  of  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  will  be  assumed  by  Mr. 
Parker  C.  Peterman  who,  it  was  also  an- 
nounced today,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  and  comptroller. 

Mr.  Peterman,  age  36,  is  the  youngest  man 
to  have  attained  the  rank  of  comptroller  in 
the  history  of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  or 
any  other  public  utility  in  the  area.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  4  years  and  was 
formerly  with  the  public  accounting  Arm  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 


Kansas  University  Professor  Analyxes 
Russian  Africuknre  Failures 
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Tuesday,  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a 
story,  dateline  Munich,  on  the  First  In- 
ternational Symposiimi  on  Soviet  Agri- 
culture. Kansas  University's  professor, 
Roy  D.  Laird,  is  playing  a  prominent  role 
In  the  symposium.    Because  of  its  gen- 


eral interest  today,  I  include  the  story 

at  this  point: 

SovsET  Cxop  Woi  Mat  Excxxd  Indications, 

Spus   Rktrzat   in   Pouct,    Stxtdt   Group 

Sats 

Munich. — Russian  agriculture  may  be  in 
an  even  bigger  mess  than  recent  purchases  of 
grain  by  Communists  in  the  West  indicate. 
And  farm  pi-oblems  may  force  policy  changes 
in  the  Kremlin,  such  as  a  retreat  from  long- 
held  socialistic  economic  dogmas. 

These  were  the  opinions  of  40  top  Krem- 
Unologlsts  from  the  Western  World — men 
who  make  foreign  ministry.  State  Depart- 
ment or  scholarly  careers  of  evaluating 
trends  In  the  Conununlst  world.  They  gath- 
ered here  for  the  first  International  Bjm- 
poslum  on  Soviet  agriculture,  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U.S5JI., 
a  respected  emigre-staffed  analytical  orga- 
nization. Their  purpose  was  to  evaluate  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  light  of 
Communist  farm  troubles. 

It  is  general  knowledge  that  Riissla  ex- 
perienced a  disastrous  crop  harvest  in  1963. 
Communists  have  obscured  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe,  but  they  can't  hide  the  pur- 
chase of  nearly  $1  billion  of  wheat  from  the 
West.  Authorities  at  this  meeting  estimate 
grain  output  in  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
at  30  percent  less  than  the  147.5  million 
metric  tons  of  1962  and  40  percent  less  than 
the  172.1  million  metric  tons  set  as  the  1963 
target.    A  metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 

One  Soviet  publication  recently  published 
data  implying  that  grain  output  totaled 
about  115  million  metric  tons  last  year.  No 
analyst  here  would  accept  that  figure.  The 
consensus  placed  the  total  closer  to  106  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  although  a  few  said  the  fig- 
'ure  might  have  been  as  iow  as  95  million. 
(In  Washington  several  days  ago  some  ana- 
lysts put  the  figure  as  low  as  93  million 
metric  tons.) 

The  analysts  noted,  however,  that,  even  If 
the  Soviet  figvu'e  is  accepted,  it  shows  a  dis- 
astrous drop  from  1962,  far  worse  than  initial 
Soviet  reports. 

CHOP  was  rUTH  rAILUEI  IN  ROW 

This  was  the  fifth  successive  disappointing 

crop.    During  these  6  years  the  average  an- 

•  nual  Increase  in  agricultural  production  has 

been  about  1  percent,  compared  with  the  8 

percent  planned,  it  was  said. 

The  weather  is  only  partially  to  blame,  the 
authorities  said.  The  basic  causes  are  mis- 
management, too  much  control  by  politicians 
who  know  little  about  farming,  lack  of  ade- 
quate Incentives  for  peasants,  shortages  of 
skilled  people,  and  inadequate  investments. 

The  effect  ot  crop  failures  is  spreading 
throughout  the  Soviet  economy.  The  wheat 
supply  is  likely  to  remain  tight  within  the 
Soviet  bloc,  but  is  unlikely  to  become  pre- 
carious unless  another  bad  crop  follows  that 
of  1963,  the  authorities  said. 

However,  corrective  measures  may  result 
In  major  Industry  dislocations.  Some  Soviet 
oil  engineers,  for  example,  may  be  diverted 
into  petrochemicals  because  chemical  engi- 
neers are  short.  This  could  hurt  Soviet  ex- 
pansion in  the  petroleum  Industry.  Big  ex- 
pansions begun  in  mining  of  potassium  salt 
and  phosphorite  deposits  necessitate  switch- 
ing of  machinery  from  other  mining  opera- 
tions. Iron-ore  developments  may  suffer. 
This  pattern  is  refiected  throughout  the 
Soviet  empire,  and  even  the  moet  astute 
planners  can't  foresee  all  the  repercussions. 

"The  rate  of  Soviet  economic  growth  has 
surely  passed  its  apogee,  and  new  rules  must 
be  made  for  an  economy  with  a  radically  dif- 
ferent rate  of  growth,"  said  Prof.  Roy  D. 
Laird,  a  Russian  specialist  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 

In  an  address  to  the  meeting,  he  added: 
"The  1963  crop  loesee  werent  Just  an  Isolated 
failure.    The  sorry  state  of  agricultural  pro-- 
ductlon  Is  forcing  the  C(Mnmunlst  leadership 
along  paths  of  economic  retreat,  at  least  as 


defined  in  past  society  dogmas.    This  must 
l>e  paid  for  by  a  lowered  priority  to  industry." 

FUNDS  DIVXSTKD  rXOM  INDUSTHT 

Others  emphasized  th&t  funds  are  being 
diverted  from  heavy  industry,  which  all  Com- 
munist dogma  says  must  be  the  preterred  In- 
dustry, and  Into  agriculture  and  the  chemical 
indvistry. 

Communist  Party  officials  are  beglnnjng 
to  listen  to  farm  technicians,  although  the 
technicians  still  don't  have  a  decisive  voice  In 
farm  methods.  Incentives  are  being  reeval- 
uated. And  s<»ne  voices  in  the  Communist 
world  are  urging  development  of  a  sort  of 
sharecropplng  system  wherever  possible  to 
stimulate  Individual  initiative.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  are  still  so  wary  of  such 
capitalistic  devices  that  they  use  Marxist 
Jargon  wh^en  referring  to  "initiative." 

There  are  other  signs  that  the  Russians  are 
painfully  reevaluating  Lenlnlstlc  theories  on 
farming  apd  on  running  an  economy,  par- 
ticipants at  the  meeting  said.  But  opinion 
was  that  remedies  being  pH-oposed  may  not 
be  enough. 

PRIVATE  INITIATIVE  SUGGESTED 

"The  only  real  solution  is  to  return  to  pri- 
vate initiative,"  said  Prof.  Otto  Schiller  of 
Heidelberg  University.  He  added:  "But  it 
may  already  be  too  late  for  that.  Moet  farm- 
ers have  been  on  collective  or  state-  farms  for 
so  long  that  they  now  wouldn't  know  how  to 
make  the  individual  decisions  required  on 
family  farms." 

Prof.  Alec  Nove,  of  the  Department  of  In- 
ternational Bconomic  Studies  of  Glasgow 
University,  Scotland,  blamed  the  political 
complexion  of  Soviet  agricultural  adminis- 
tration for  troubles. 

He  said:  "There  must  be  more  autonomy 
for  farm  managements,  with  less  control  by 
Communist  Party  thecHists.  When  you 
analyze  recent  developments.  It  appears  that 
this  had  been  appreciated  in  wc»tls  only." 

Werner  Klatt,  a  Russian  authority  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Intamstional  Affairs  in 
London,  analjrzed  some  facets  of  the  recently 
announced  $46  billion  plan  to  expand  the 
Soviet  chemical  indxistry.  He  said,  "It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  so  ambitious  a  program 
can  be  carried  out  without  causing  major 
dislocations  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  economy.  In  fact,  declining  rates  of 
growth  are  being  anticipated  in  varioxis  sec- 
tors of  Industry  other  than  chemicals." 

Researchers  at  the  meeting  also  doubted 
the  ability  of  the  Russians  to  attain  chemi- 
cal goals.  Data  presented  showed  little 
chance  of  a  sizable  supply  of  fertilizers  for 
main  grain  crops  becoming  available  before 
1967  at  the  earliest.  This  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  another  bad  grain  crop  between 
now  and  1968  could  force  more  heavy  grain 
purchasing  by  the  Communists  in  the  West, 
further  depleting  Soviet  gold  and  fc»«iga 
exchange  reserves. 

A  tabulation  of  such  Soviet  orders  indi- 
cated the  total  may  exceed  13  million  metric 
tons  in  the  1963-64  crop  year  and  may  cost 
close  to  $1  billion  Including  freight  charges. 
In  Soviet  gold  and  foreign  exchange.  This 
compares  with  net  Soviet  exports  to  all 
countries  of  6  to  7  million  tons  in  each  of 
the  previous  4  years,  an  exi>ort  that  had  re- 
sulted In  hard  currency  earnings  of  ap- 
proximately $100  million  a  year  for  the 
Russians. 

Experiments  aimed  at  exploiting  new  types 
of  fertilizers  derived  from  coal  are  under- 
way. Installations  are  planned  for  produc- 
ing ammonium  liquid  solutions  at  coking 
plants  In  Moscow,  lonava.  Dorogobuzh,  and 
Cherkassy.  But  Soviet  agriculture  doesnt 
even  have  storage  facilities  for  liquid  ferti- 
lizers, let  alone  any  ability  to  handle  the 
material. 

S.  8.  Kabysh.  a  senior  analyst  with  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.SJI.. 
presented  studies  showing  that  soil  erosion 
Is  an  acute  problem  not  only  in  the  central 
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but  a!so  In  the  productive 

Years    of    emphasis    on 

little  attention   to   land 

taken  a  toll,  he  said. 

work  on  protection  of 

knd  wind  erosion  Is  still  only 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

no  special  center  for  dlrect- 

srted  Mr.  Kabysh. 
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Tke  FallacI  BeUiid  tlie  Tax  Cot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F^ED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

D*  THE  HOUS  B  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  February  25. 1964 


Mr.  8CHWE  *GEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
danger  of  inflition  resulting  from  the 
tax  cut  has  bee  q  eloquently  stated  many 
times  and  In  nany  publications.  One 
of  the  finest  a  -tides  of  this  nature  ap- 
peared tn  the  F  ^ruary  issue  of  the  Read- 
ers Digest.  Ai  th6red  by  James  Daniel, 
the  article  poii  ts  out  that  It  will  be  the 
American  peome  who  will  pay  for  the 
tax  cut  If  theri  is  not  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  Pe<i  ;ral  spending.  Inflation 
hurts  those  wit  i  fixed  incomes  and  sav- 
ings the  harde  t  and  it  is  usually  these 
people  who  caii  least  afford  it. 

The  article  fellows: 

TH«  Paixac  r  Bkhiitd  the  Tax  Cut 


■  reducing  Federal 
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"a  time  bomb  for  Infla- 
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made  up  by  additional  Federal  borrowing 
And  since  sustained  Federal  borrowing  In- 
vites, makes  possible  and  sooner  or  later  is 
followed  by  Inflation,  any  lessening  of  the 
citizen's  burden  as  a  taxpayer  will  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  Increase  In  his  burden  as  a 
consumer. 

Already,  the  rising  cost  of  living  stimulatrd 
by  the  •4.6  billion  deficit  In  fiscal  1962  and 
the  •6.2  blUlon  deficit  in  fiscal  1963  has  nul- 
lified for  most  people  any  possible  Increase 
in  purchasing  power  likely  to  result  from 
the  tax  cut.  And  if  this  planned  inflation 
accelerates  even  moderately,  the  average  citi- 
zen soon  may  find  himself  poorer  than  before. 

Fortunately  for  the  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington— and  xinfortunately  for  their  190  mil- 
lion constituents — most  people  have  difficulty 
exfklalnlng  the  connection  between  Federal 
deficit  spending  and  rising  costs  and  prices. 
But  the  majority  of  the  American  people, 
deep  in  their  bones,  are  convinced  that  such 
a  connection  exists.  They  know  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Government  Is  simply  the 
wealth  of  Its  citizens,  that  the  Government 
cannot  give  something  away  without  first 
taking  it  away  from  the  people. 

INSTANT      MONET 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  commented  re- 
cently: "If  the  Government  reduces  taxes 
whUe  it  has  a  •Q  billion  deficit  (or  more) 
those  •Q  bUUon  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  economy  in  some  other  fashion. 
In  effect,  the  Government  will  simply  print 
up  9  billion  paper  dollars.  The  resulting  in- 
flation wUl  take  back  from  the  people  the 
relief  that  the  Government  professes  to  give 
by  lower  tax  rates." 
This  is  how  it  works : 

When  the  Government  spends  more  than 
it  takes  in.  it  must  borrow  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference. How  it  borrows  determines  how  in- 
flationary the  effect  will  be.  It  is  least  in- 
fiationary  If  you  or  I  lend  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  buying  a  bond.  It  is  potentially 
more  inflationary  If  a  commercial  bank  buys 
the  bond.  No  actual  cash  is  exchanged 
The  purchasing  bank  simply  credits  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  deposit  from  which  the 
Government  can  draw.  But  when  the  com- 
mercial bank  resells  the  bond  to  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  it  becomes  highly  infiatlonary. 
In  that  case,  the  commercial  bank's  reserves 
have  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
bond  and  it  now  can  lend  six  or  seven  times 
that  amount  to  other  borrowers. 

The  whole  process  is  not  essentially  dffer- 
ent  from  ordering  the  Bureau  of  PrinUng 
and  engraving  to  print  up  x  billion  new 
dollar  bills.  Since  the  central  banking  sys- 
tem operates  on  credit,  the  old-fashioned 
"printing-press"  method  of  inflation  is  un- 
necessary. 

All  this  "new  money"  or  credit  begins  to 
compete  with  the  "old  money"— represented 
by  your  and  my  c\irrent  income  and  our  sav- 
ings—to capture  the  available  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  More  dollars  chasing 
after  goods  and  services  spell  higher  prices 

Furthermore,  the  mere  knowledge  that 
more  money  Is  being  put  In  circulation  serves 
as  an  invitation  for  sellers  of  goods  and 
services  to  raise  their  prices,  (in  several 
basic  Industries  with  relatively  few  com- 
panies setting  prices,  a  fiiury  of  price  In- 
creases took  place  last  fall,  apparently  In 
the  mere  expectation  that  the  tax  cut  would 
pass.)  Labor  unions,  emboldened  by  the 
prospect  of  more  money  in  circulation  de- 
mand higher  wages  Employers  are 
tempted  to  grant  wage  demands  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  except  on  the  premise  that 
the  higher  wages  will  be  recovered  by  higher 
prices.  ^ 

The  result  of  this  vicious  circle  is  steadily 
rising  prices— and  a  decline  In  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Not  only  do  real  incomes  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  money  incomes,  but  fixed 
savings — the  money  you  and  I  put  away  for 
a    rainy    day— are    secretly    leached    away 


SHnU.NKEN    DOLLARS 

S^mc  economic  planners  do  not  view  this 
deterioration  of  the  dollar  with  any  alarm 
Indeed,  some  of  them  beUeve  that  deficit 
spending  will  cure  unemployment  and  pro- 
mote growth.  Their  argument  Is  based  on 
the  economic  theory  that  creeping  Inflation  Is 
inevitable  and  beneficial.  In  the  thinking  of 
many  economists  In  Washington  this  is  the 
only  way  to  have  full  employment. 

The  fact  that  Inflation  is  planned  is  some- 
thing that  Washington  ofllcials  prefer  not  to 
talk  much  about  in  public.  But  in  Novem- 
ber 1961.  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  circulated  a  model  of  the  managed 
U.S.  economy,  assuming  a  IVi-percent-per- 
year  increase  In  prices.  The  c^cial  title 
given  to  the  model  was  "full  employment 
perspective." 

Pull  employment,  as  they  define  the  term. 
stUl  eludes  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
but  the  cost-of-living  rise  Is  right  on  sched- 
ule In  August,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' Cons\mier  Price  Index  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  registered  a  1V4 -percent  Increase 
over  the  year  before.  In  New  York  City,  the 
12-month  Increase  amounted  to  a>/i  percent. 
But  where  will  prices  soar  fropa  here?  The 
deficits  In  the  foreseeable  futtfi-e  are  certain 
to  be  much  bigger  than  In  fiscal  1962  or  1963. 

OUT  OF  WHOSE  Hn>E? 

The  existence  of  an  ofllclally  planned 
dollar  depreciation  of  arotind  .1»4  percent 
per  year  is  reason  enough  by  Itself  to  be  ex- 
tremely skeptical  of  the  proponents'  claim 
that  tax  cutting  will  send  American  con- 
sumers on  a  buying  spree  to  load  up  on 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  color  tele- 
vision sets  and  new  automobiles. 

Here's  why: 

Under  the  tex-cut  bill  a  married  man  with 
a  $5,000  Income,  a  wife  and  two  children 
taking  standard  deductions,  will  owe  $325  of 
federal  income  tax  In  1964  Instead  of  the 
•420  he  owed  in  1963  and  preceding  years 
Under  the  second  and  final  stage  of  the  tax 
cut  he  will  owe  $290  In  1965  and  succeeding 
years. 

But  with  the  dollar  losing  around  I'/j  per- 
cent of  its  purchasing  power  every  year,  such 
a  man's  after-tax  Income  In  1964  will  have 
lost  ^69.09  of  the  purchasing  power  It  had  In 
1963— making  hU  tax  relief  not  the  $95 
announced  by  proponents  but  only  •25.91, 
This  is  barely  enough  to  buy  an  extra  pack 
and  a  half  of  cigarettes  once  a  week. 

In  1965  this  man's  after-tax  Income  will 
have  •138.08  less  purchasing  power  than  it 
had  in  1963 — converting  his  ^130  of  tax  relief 
into  a  net  loss  of  »8.08.  After  1965  the  after- 
tax purchasing  power  of  a  •S.OOO  Income  will 
decline  at  a  more  rapid  rate  because  there 
will  be  no  further  tax  reduction. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story  of  what  a  tax 
cut  financed  with  borrowed  money  can  do 
to  American  pocketbooks.  A  man  with  a 
$5,000  Inconle  has  some  fixed  savings.  They 
may  be  a  savings  account,  or  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  life  Insurance,  or  prospective 
retirement  t>enefits  under  a  company  pension 
plan  or  social  security.  If  the  total  of  such 
credits  amounts  to.  say,  $2,000.  then  a  I'j- 
percent  dollar  depreciation  is  costing  this 
man  $29.56  a  year— wiping  out  even  the 
$26  91  temporary  net  Increase  in  his  pur- 
chasing power  In  1964. 

From  the  Federal  Government's  point  of 
view,  the  whole  operation  can  be  quite  prof- 
itable, because  it  steadily  reduces  the  Gov- 
ernment's future  obligations.  When  the 
dollar  is  shrinking  In  value  1%  percent  per 
year,  the  Govenmient  Is  In  effect  repudiat- 
ing $4  5  billion  annually  of  the  present 
bonded  national  debt  of  $300  billion.  This 
is  value  taken  from  the  mUllons  of  Americans 
who  have  bought  VS.  savings  bonds  or  have 
entrusted  their  savings  to  Instlutlons  such 
as  insurance  companies  that  Invest  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

In  addition,   the   United  States  Is  sliding 
cait  from  under  Its  major  unbonded  obllga- 
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tlons.  For  example,  under  the  social  secur- 
ity system  the  Government  Is  now  committed 
to  pay  $625  billion  in  future  retirement,  tar- 
vlvors'  and  dlsabUlty  benefits  to  prewntly 
covered  Individuals.  With  the  dollar  de- 
preciating around  1%  percent  per  year  the 
Government  is  reducing  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  these  future  paymente  to  you  and  me  by 
•9.2  blUlon  a  year. 

Thus,  even  the  Government's  own  books 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal's statement  that  the  deficit  Is  being 
"taken  out  of  the  hide  of  the  economy— the 
Amertcanr  people,  that  is." 

BELF-PaoTECnON 

Can  we  protect  ourselves  against  such  ir- 
responsible fiscal  management?  The  answer 
is  an  emphaUc  "yes."  Any  time  we.  the  peo- 
ple. Insist  that  the  Government  balance  Its 
budget.  Inflation  will  grind  to  a  halt.  A  good 
way  to  begin  Is  to  Invest  In  a  5-cent  stamp  to 
writ*  your  Congressman  saying  that  a  real 
tax  cut  U  devoutly  to  be  desired;  but  a  phony 
tax  cut.  financed  by  more  borrowing  and 
more  debt.  U  no  favor  to  anybody.  It  would 
do  no  harm  to  say  that  a  vote  for  such  a  tax 
cut  wlU  be  remembered  In  the  privacy  of  the 
voting  booth  this  coming  November 

After  that  you  might  spend  anothw  nickel 
on  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, pe  White  House.  Washington   DC 
saying  that  you  are  watching  carefuUy'  what 
is  happening  to  your  cost  of  Uvlng  and  that 

JZt^^  *'°^'*!?«  ^^^  economte  planners 
Jointly  responsible  with  Congress. 

.,ii...^"?i^'*^°  ofllcials  want  to  claim 
credit,  as  they  always  do.  fdr  the  good  things 
toat  happen  in  thU  great  American  ecraoS 
or  ours,  then  It  Is  high  time  they  be  m^le 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  diUly  defeats 
^  *?^  *l'  Americans  suffer  In  their  sti^g- 
gle  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
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KVIL  urges  Goremor  John  Connally  to 
proclaim  Constitution  Day  In  Texas.  The 
proclamation  should  be  read  In  every  school. 
coTirt.  and  meeting  on  March  4,  stressed  by 
all  news  media. 

Make  this  Constitution  Day  real. 

JORIC  COTLE, 

President,  KVIL. 
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Beef  Import  Afreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C  FISHER 


OF 


Bobby  Baker  Whitewash 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


ConstitntioB  Day— Part  II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TDCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 
Mr.  AIXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
KECORD.  I  Include  a  second  editorial  by 
J^  poyje.  president  of  radio  station 
itVTL  in  Dallas  and  broadcast  over  that 

tif^RVK^Kwwf^"^^^  ^^'  'dealing  with  the 
175th  birthday  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

Constitution   Dat — Part   n 

_,    _  ^       _,  FmsuART  16,  1964. 

On  Wednesday.  March  4.  the  Constltu- 
\V^  °i^^^  country  will  be  exactly  176  years 
old.  That  win  be  Constltuuon  Day.  an  an- 
nlversary  to  which  too  often  the  average 
citizen  gives  only  perfunctory  attention 
One  result  has  been  that  over  the  years  and 
especially  In  the  last  40.  courts  have  kicked 
around  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
without  remedial  action  by  Congress  Yet 
our  a)ntlnued  security  rests  on  the  unim- 
paired strength  of  this  fundamental  docu- 
ment. Only  so  can  continue  the  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  government  ever  devised  for 
free  men. 

This  176th  Constitution  Day  must  be  made 
a  special  occasion.  AU  right-thinking  Amer- 
i^^'w"""*  rededlcate  the  prtjservation  of 
tnis  basU  on  which  our  Government  r«8te 
That  can  only  be  done  by  continued  study 
and  support  of  ita  provisions.  Insist  that 
the  Constltuuon  can  be  changed  only  by 
amendmsnt.  not  by  the  qulbbUng  of  new  Ju- 
dicial definitions.  ^ 


OF   NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  knows  that  those  in  the  highest 
positions  in  the  executive  department 
are  viewing  with  trepidation  the  investi- 
gation of  Bobby  Baker's  sordid  affairs 
in  the  other  body.  Yesterday's  New 
York  Times  editorially  demands  the 
truth  about  this  whole  rotten  episode: 

TStTTH    IN    THX    BaKES    AFFAIK 

The  refusal  of  Robert  G.  Baker  to  produce 
his  business  records  In  response  to  a  sub- 
pena  from  tlie  Senate  Rules  Committee 
which  has  been  seeking  to  determine  whether 
he  misused  his  Influence  while  he  was  sec- 
retary to  the  Democratic  majority,  raises 
some  Interesting  questions  of  constitutional 
law  and  public  poUcy.  It  had  previously 
been  brought  out  before  the  committee  that 
Mr.  Baker's  own  estimate  of  his  net  WOTth 
had  grown  from  •11,000  to  ^2  mllUon  dur- 
ing hU  relatively  brief  tenure. 

Mr.  Baker  pleaded  the  first,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  amendments  to  support  his  refusal. 
TTie  first  amendment,  guaranteeing  the  right 
of  free  q>eech.  appears  to  have  been  In- 
voked iMcause  or  alleged  wlretopplng  against 
him  by  tHe  Government.  Hie  relevance  of 
the  fourth,  dealing  with  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure,  has  not  been  made  clear.  The 
fifth  amendment,  of  course,  guarantees  that 
no  person  may  be  compeUed  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself  In  any  crimlnaj  case  We 
have  defended  the  right  to  invoke  It  many 
ttaes.  It  Is  a  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 
Mr.  Baker  Is  Just  as  much  entitled  to  Its 
protection  as  any  extremist  of  the  left  or 
right. 

But  It  Is  the  Invocation  of  the  sixth 
amendment,  which  guarantees  the  right  to 
a  Jury  trial  In  aU  criminal  cases,  that  U  of 
especial  Interest  Edward  Bennett  WUllams, 
Mr.  Baker's  counsel,  has  told  the  committee 
he  recognlKss  Its  right  to  gather  InfMination 
for  legislative  purposes,  but  has  challenged 
Its  right  to  conduct  what  he  caUs  "a  letris- 
laUve  trial."  which,  he  says;  would  be  con- 
ducted  In  a  highly  partisan  atmosphere,  and 
in  which  hU  cUent  would  have  no  right  to 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

T^e  answer.  It  seems  to  us,  lies  In  the  res- 
olution authorizing  the  Inquiry,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  October  10  on  mo- 
tion of  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware. It  authorizes  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness InteresU  and  activities  of  any  present 
or  former  ofllcer  or  nnployee  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  whether  these  have  Involved  any 
confilcts  of  Interest  or  other  Improprtetiefr— 
clearly  a  legitimate  and  Justified  legislative 
purpose. 

Complicated  procedural  questions  Ue 
ahead.  But  with  or  without  Mr.  Bakers 
testimony,  and  with  or  without  his  records 
the  committee  must  proceed  relenUessjy  to 
carry  out  Its  mandate.  Too  many  other  per- 
sons and  too  much  principle,  are  Involved 
for  It  to  halt. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTrATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land on  beef  and  mutton  imports  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  must 
register  my  disappointment  that  it  did 
not  include  lamb  and  also  Maal  it  was  not 
based  upon  a  5 -year  average  of  such  im- 
ports. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  account 
for  approximately  80  percent  of  our  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal.  Right  now  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  our  domestic 
meat  market  is  filled  by  foreign  Imports 
The  1962-63  average,  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  voluntary  agreement,  wit- 
nessed by  far  the  highest  imports  of  beef 
and  mutton  Into  this  country  in  history 
For  that  reason,  it  would  sewn  that  a  5- 
year  average,  rather  than  the  2-year 
peak  period,  would  have  been  more  fair 
and  realistic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed because  the  agreement  did  not 
include  lamb.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  lamb  Imports  have  Increased  over 
1.000  percent  since  1957.  Our  sheep 
populatiOTi  is  now  the  lowest  since  1867 
This  decrease  is  due  to  lack  of  profit  in 
the  industry.  Prom  this  it  is  clear  that 
excessive  imports  of  this  product  can  be 
very  harmful. 

New  York  City  Is  one  of  the  three  areas 
of  this  country  that  the  domestic  lamb 
Industry  must  depend  on  for  over  70  per- 
cent of  its  lamb  sales.  New  York  City 
Is  also  the  port  through  which  tlie  bulk 
of  our  lamb  imjports  arrive.  A  few  too 
many  lambs  there  breaks  the  wholesale 
market  and  since  New  York  is  the  sensi- 
tive price-setting  point,  the  Uve  i*mh 
market  f requenUy  follows  the  lower  New 
York  market  and  breaks  all  over  the  No- 
tion. It  foUows  that  a  drop  of  even  %- 
cent  per  pound  In  our  live  lamb  market 
as  a  result  of  the  Influx  of  Imports  Is 
equivalent  to  a  5-cent  per  pound  drop  in 
wool  prices. 

The  average  farm  price  of  UJ5.  lambs 
m  1963  was  only  $18.20  per  hundred- 
weight OMnpared  to  the  beef  cattle  price 
of  $19.80. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  lamb  and  mutton  Im'- 
ports  cannot  be  held  at  the  average  of 
the  last  5  years,  then  I  feel  the  industry 
would  approve  holding  imports  of  lamb 
even  at  present  increased  levels  In  order 
to  remove  the  present  uncertainty  as  to 
volume  coming  In,  resulting  in  further 
liquidatl<m  in  an  already  depressed  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  biU  to  effectuate  the  objective  which  I 
have  described.  A  copy  of  the  bill 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tho 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mut- 
ton (In  aU  forms  except  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meat)  originating  In  any  coimtry 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,    for    consumption    during    any 
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ruling  oouncU.  But  the  effect  of  such  damn- 
ing evidence,  offldally  set  forth  by  a  re- 
sponsible Inter-Amerlcan  team  of  probers. 
Is  certain  to  be  loud  clamor — from  anti- 
Castroltcs  in  Latin  America  and  from  Cuban 
policy  critics  in  the  United  States— for 
action.  And  the  effect  of  this.  In  turn,  can 
only  be  measured  by  a  look  at  this  country's 
Cuban  dilemma  as  It  currently  stands.  This 
Is  the  plct\ire  that  emerges  from  talks  with 
experts  in  all  of  the  Government's  centers 
of  Cuban  expertise : 

Per  all  the  U.S.  efforts  to  undermine  Castro 
by  economic  Banctlons.  diplomatic  Isolation, 
and  unmentionable  covert  efforts  to  stir  dls- 
affection,  his  position  still  strikes. most  ex- 
perts as  strong.  "There  are  none  of  the  tra- 
dlUonal  signs  of  a  revolution  going  sour," 
concedes  one  U.S.  official,  adding:  "You 
might  not  be  able  to  call  It  a  really  stable 
regime,  but  It's  far  from  falling  apart." 

The  Cuban  economy,  which  most  analysts 
consider  the  key  to  any  effcw^  to  bring  about 
Castro's  downfall,  is  proving  remarkably  re- 
silient, even  to  glaring  Communist  misman- 
agement. One  reason  is  heavy  Soviet  help. 
Another  is  some  fast  footwork  by  Mr.  Castro 
to  soften  the  lmi>act  of  US.  trade  sanctions; 
instead  of  succumbing,  like  so  many  small - 
country  revolutionaries,  to  the  presUge  lure 
of  fc»<ced  industrialization,  he  is  engaged  In 
a  great  leap  backward  to  a  sugar-and-cattie 
economy  which  is  less  susceptible  to  eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

Worldwide  sugar  shortages  and  resulting 
soaring  sugar  prices  have  also  played  Into 
Castro's  hands  by  more  than  offsetting  the 
Impact  of  Cube's  nearly  disastrous  sugar  crop 
last  year.  Result:  Prom  almost  empty  coffers 
a  year  or  so  ago,  Cuba  has  pUed  up  close  to 
SlOO  million  in  foreign  exchange,  making  it 
a  tempting  market  for  British  buses  and 
French  and  Spanish  trucks. 

TRADK-SANCnON  FBUSTRATION 

The  Western  sales  to  Cuba  are  not  only  un- 
dercutUng  the  U.S.  embargo  effort  but  mak- 
ing the  whole  scheme  of  trade  sanctions  look 
futile  and  the  United  States  look  embarras- 
singly impotent.  Already  this  frustration  is 
fanning  public  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  stronger  measures  against  Castro.  With- 
out ^eciflcs,  every  Republican  candidate  is 
crying  for  something  more. 

Yet  U.S.  strategists  have  been  racking  their 
brains  cvm-  slnoe  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  3  years 
■go  without  coming  up  with  anything  they 
consider  might  be  more  effective  against  Cas- 
tro, short  of  blockade.  Invasion,  or  other  me 
of  force.  And  so  far.  with  memories  of  19628 
nerve-searing  missUe  confrontation  stiU 
fresh,  the  decision  has  been  firmly  airalnst 
force. 

Such  is  the  UJ3.  sense  of  frustration  that 
there  has  even  been  Increased  talk  among 
some  offlcUls  of  the  ultimate  need  for  a  radi- 
cal policy  shift,  to  downgrade  the  Cuban 
menace  and  explore  the  possibility  of  co- 
existence with  a  Castro  lured  away  from 
close  Commxmist-bloc  connections  by  in- 
creased trade  with  the  West.  While  the  Rus- 
sians probably  couldnt  afford  the  loss  of 
face  should  Castro  slip  his  Communist  leash 
completely,  they  themselves  are  thought  to 
be  soUdly  behind  his  recent  efforts  to  drum 
up  more  Western  trade.  They  might  wel- 
come some  loosening  of  their  hold  on  him  In 
exchange  for  Ughtenlng  a  foreign  aid  bur- 
den that  by  some  estimates  has  cost  them 
upward  of  S750  mllUon  in  3  years. 

Castro  himself  has  been  hinting  he  might 
be  Interested  in  making  restitution  for  seized 
Yankee  property  In  Cuba  In  return  for  re- 
simiption  of  diplomatic  ties. 

But  no  U.S.  oflDkiial  can  seriously  advocate 
this  softer  course  in  an  election  year  Cas- 
tro's Involvement  in  the  Panamanian  rioting 
against  the  United  States,  his  arbitrary  cut- 
off of  water  to  the  V£.  Ouantonamo  base, 
and  his  continued  troublemakLng  else- 
where in  the  hemisphere  would  make  any 
suggestion  of  coexistence  unthinkable,  even 


before  the  OAS  report  pictm^  the  Cuban 
leader  caught  retfhanded  In  hla  meet  fla- 
grant  hemispheric  mlschieftsaklng  to  date 

With  publication  of  the  OAS  raport,  the 
administration  wlU  be  In  this  awkward  and 
dangerous  spot:  Tke  outcry  for  sotne  sort  of 
action  is  sure  to  beeome  hmsletlMe:  yet  the 
use  of  force  will  beeoase  no  more  api>ealing 
and  the  altematTres  to  it  no  less  promising. 
Right  now  UB.  poUeymakars  are  refusing  to 
tip  their  hand.  "All  I  can  say  Is  that  we  are 
going  into  this  with  our  eyes  wide  open,"  de- 
clares one.  But  the  United  States  will  be 
ready  to  propoee  further  measures  against 
Castro  when  the  time  is  considered  right. 

The  questicMi  remains  what? 

The  answer  depends  partly  on  how  per- 
suasive the  Venezuela  evidence  may  appear 
to  nations  such  as  Mexico.  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile — to  name  the  five  OAS 
members  that  have  not  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba.  Venezuelan  diplomats, 
who  have  been  touring  the  hemisphere, 
flashing  their  dossier  on  Castro  and  seeking 
support  for  their  indirect  aggression  charge, 
report  a  favorable  response,  even  In  such 
centers  of  a]>athy  to  Castro  as  Brazil. 

So,  at  the  lecMt,  UjS.  officials  count  on  the 
OAS  coimcil  to  reconunend  a  meeting  at  the 
foreign  ministers'  level  to  deal  with  the  Vene- 
zuelan case.  Even  then,  however,  lAtins" 
disinclination  to  mix  in  each  other's  affairs, 
plus  widespread  reluctance  to  stir  home- 
front  leftists  by  assailing  Oostro,  will  tend  <o 
limit  any  OAS  action,  UB.  officials  fear.  A 
logical  first  step  might  be  a  finding  of  ag- 
gression, then  agreement  on  severing  of  re- 
maining diplomatic  ties,  followed  by  some 
token  tightening  of  trade  sanctions,  which 
in  Latin  America  are  almost  total  already. 
The  last  remaining  air  and  sea  links  between 
Cuba  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  might 
likewise  be  siloed. 

LrrrLZ  impact  sekn 
But  with  Cuban  trade  ties  expanding  to 
other  Western  lands,  and  the  OAS  already  on 
record  In  opposition  to  Castro,  such  measures 
are  hardly  likely  to  have  much  Impact.  And 
the  likelihood  that  the  OAS  might  endorse 
more  forceful  measures,  such  as  a  quaran- 
tine to  shut  off  arms  traffic  from  Cuba  to 
other  Latin  countries  strikes  moet  experts  as 
somewhat  remote. 

The  result,  then,  may  be  largely  to  expose 
OAS  impotency.  But  this  would  not  take 
the  United  States  off  the  hook,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  hemisphere.  So  already  offi- 
cials are  citing  passages  from  a  resolution 
passed  2  years  ago  at  an  anti-Castro  OAS 
rally  in  Punta  del  Este  which  might  seem  to 
condone  action  by  individual  OAS  members, 
in  any  nimibers  down  to,  say,  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  alone,  to  "strengthen 
their  capacity  to  counteract  threats  or  acts 
of  aggression,  subversion,  or  other  dangers  to 
peace  and  security." 

As  some  experU  read  this.  It  would  clear 
the  way  for  any  combination  of  OAS  mem- 
bers to  band  together  to  blockade  Cuba, 
tighten  up  patrols  of  the  Caribbean  coast, 
establish  International  counterguerrllla 
units,  or  even  muster  an  expeditionary  force 
to  invade  Castro's  island  stronghold.  Prob- 
ably there  will  be  demands  from  some  quar- 
ters, whether  militantly  anti-Castro  Carib- 
bean nations  or  some  U.S.  politicians,  for 
any  or  ail  of  these  approaches. 

At  this  point  It's  impossible  to  foretell 
how  the  administration  ultimately  will  re- 
act. All  that's  clear  Is  that,  as  one  top  ad- 
ministration adviser  puts  it.  "This  thing  is 
going  to  be  too  big  to  sweep  under  the  rug." 
Some  officials  hope  the  OAS  report  may 
make  It  easier  for  the  United  States  to  talk 
Its  allies  out  of  trading  with  Castro,  or  to 
teke  stlffer  action  against  the  Western  trad- 
ers. The  State  Department  is  hastily  seeking 
to  discourage  the  private  consumer  boycotts 
that  Secretary  Rusk  once  seemed  to  be  con- 
doning: but  U.S.  diplomats  are  trying  to 
persuade    private    US.    business    to    use    Its 
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influence  on  affiliates,  subaldiarlea  or  UceoMW 
abroad  to  halt  the  Cuban  trade.  More  foroe- 
ful  action,  such  aa  VM.  Ooveramaat  i  nriiwil 
to  buy  goods  from  affendlng  foreign  flrma, 
or  denial  of  licenses  for  UB.  ezp<ats  to  the 
offenders,  is  not  ruled  out. 

BUT   TBADZ   MAT   GBOW 

Even  BO.  allied  trade  with  Cuba  may  well 
grow,  rather  than  shrink,  in  the  weeks  Just 
ahead;  Japan,  West  Oermany,  Italy,  and 
others  are  said  to  be  poised  fw  trade  deals 
with  Casl^v,  especially  if  Britain's  Leyland 
Motors  foUows  up  its  400-bua,  $11  million 
order  with  1,000  additional  buses  now  imder 
consideration.  "Everybody's  watching  Ley- 
land's  lead,"  says  one  official. 

Experts  differ  on  Just  how  much  material 
help  this  allied  trading  fiunlshes  Castro;  pre- 
sumably he  could  acquire  some  of  these  items 
fr<Mn  the  Red  bloc.  But  psychologically, 
U.S.  officials  complain,  the  trading  adds  to 
the  Impression  of  Castro's  permanence — 
which  In  turn  improves  his  oversea  credit 
rating  and  encourages  more  trade. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  spiirt  of 
Western  trade  with  Cuba  strengthens  the 
impression  that  whatever  the  United  States 
is  doing  to  get  rid  of  Castro,  it  lent  working 
very  weU.  Thus  it  will  be  aU  the  harder  for 
President  Johnson  to  maintain  in  the  face 
of  the  Venezuelan  exposA  that  the  United 
States  is  really  wearing  Castro  down. 

"Aftw  this  OAS  report,  we're  going  to  have 
to  do  stxnethlng  more,  and  smnethlng  that 
really  convinces  people  that  we're  doing 
something  more,"  says  one  adviser,  who  Is 
no  clearer  than  anybody  else  what  more  can 
or  will  be  done. 


JeUyfish  Diploaacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  lUJxoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  DESIWINSKI.  Mr.  ^;)eaker,  as 
the  Johnson  administration  continues  its 
foreign  policy  retreat  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  timidity  which  it  has  displayed 
in  the  circumstances  surrounding  abuses 
of  our  representatives  and  citizens  in 
Zanzibar  is  eq;)ecially  disturbing. 

lUs  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  has 
a  brief,  timely,  and  practical  editorial 
on  this  subject  which  I  insert  into  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point: 

JELLTRSH  Dn>I.OMACT 

This  ooimtry's  sagging  prestige  alM-oad  isn't 
going  to  be  helped  by  the  cringing  haste  with 
which  we  recognized  the  leftwlng  revolu- 
tionary regime  in  Zanzibar,  4  days  after  it 
had  thrown  out  our  only  remaining  diplo- 
mat, or  by  the  flimsy  excuses  offered  In  an 
effort  to  Justify  that  recognltloin. 

We  are  told  that  oxir  charge  d'affaires, 
Donald  Pettereon,  wasn't  actiudly  expMled; 
that  he  was  merely  asked  to  leave  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  Karxune  regime's  irrita- 
tion at  our  delay  in  giving  it  the  recogni- 
tion which  had  been  given  so  promptly  last 
month  by  Russia,  Red  China,  and  Cuba. 

We  are  told  that  recogniUon  might  "dis- 
courage" a  trend  toward  oonuniuilsm — al- 
though two  members  ot  the  oomlc  opera  trio 
Khlch  run  Zanzibar  learned  thedr  political 
lessons  in  Peking  and  Havana,  respectively, 
and  have  already  tried  to  export  their  rero- 
lutlon  to  the  mainland  of  Africa.  Beeidea, 
it  is  to  "discourage"  oommunlsm  that  we 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  Peking  gov- 


eRuneot  and  tb«t  we  broke  relatioos  with 
Castro. 

FinaUy,  w«  are  told  that  reoognltion  had 
already  beea  dlBouased  with  Britain  before 
Mr.  Pettereanli  expuMon — or,  pardon  os,  hla 
requested  departure.  What  may  have  gone 
on  behind  dosed  doors,  we're  afraid,  won't 
make  much  difference  to  most  people. 

AU  they  know  Is  that  the  United  States 
and  Britain  have  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
newest  and  one  ot  the  tiniest  totalitarian 
states  in  the  world.  Leftwlng  troublemakers 
everywhere  have  learned  that  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  seem  to  like  them  at  first, 
they  need  only  give  us  a  few  kicks  and  we'll 
come  crawling  in  search  of  friendship. 


Freedom  and  Freedom  Songs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   HBW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fascinating  article  by  Theodore  Bikel 
appeared  in  the  March  1964.  issue  of  the 
national  folk  music  magazine  Hootenan- 
ny.  The  noted  singer  and  actor  elo- 
quently describes  the  importance  of  folk 
songs  and  folk  singing  to  the  civil  rights 
movement.  TlieodOTe  Bikel  has  dedi- 
cated his  time  and  talent  to  the  struggle 
for  equality,  and  his  article  provldee 
much  insight  into  the  dynamic  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  I  recommend  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

Fbekdom  Songs — Pbom  acTPr  to  liCxssissn>pi 
(By  Theodore  Bikel) 

A  logical  and  obvious  statement:  "There 
would  have  been  no  contemporary  'freedom' 
songs  but  for  the  integration  movement  in 
the  South." 

A  seemingly  illogical  statement:  "There 
would  have  been  no  movement  but  for  the 
songs." 

Tet.  fcH-  aU  its  Irrationality,  the  latter 
statonent  was  made  in  complete  seriousness 
by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  the 
closer  examination  mcHV  than  bears  out  his 
contention.  It  asserts,  in  fact,  that  the  mu- 
sic emanating  from  the  Southern  streets, 
churches  and  Jails  is  not  merely  a  product 
but,  rather,  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
demonstrations,  the  prayer  vigils  and  the 
mass  meetings. 

It  emphasizes  that  many  of  the  so-called 
direct  action  undertakings  could  not  have 
been  conceived  or  carried  out.  that  the  beat- 
ings and  the  Jallhouses  might  have  stopped 
the  movement  In  Its  tracks,  that  faith  and 
courage  would  not  have  prevailed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  songs. 

This,  of  coiu-se,  may  be  fairly  true  of  any 
liberation  movement  in  history,  but  it  is 
doubly  true  of  the  Negro  movement,  and  for 
sound  psychological  reasons,  I  do  not  refer 
to  mass  psychology,  which  no  doubt  can  eas- 
ily explain  crowd  behavior  and  reaction  to 
musical  stimuli  during  times  of  stress  and  in 
a  group's  pursuit  of  a  common  ideal.  I  refer 
to  psychology  based  upon  the  ethnic  and 
social  structure  percullar  to  Negro  society, 
especially  in  the  South,  a  society  that  Is  ap- 
plying its  own.  temperament  and  time-worn 
mode  of  behavior  to  this  20th  century  polit- 
ical movement. 

One  need  be  no  ethnomusicologist  or  an- 
thropologist (Indeed,  this  writer  lays  no 
claim  to  any  such  schcdarly  distinction)  to 
know  that  Negroes,  by  tradition  and  natural 
inclination,  are  incapable  of  conducting  a 


gathering  of  any  kind  without  ptmctuating 
and  underlining  what  Is  being  said  with 
mxisic  and  aong.  ^weehes  and  even  prayer 
In  a  Negro  meeting  must  eroks  the  crowning 
experience  of  song,  without  which  no  feeling 
of  mass  communication  Is  possible.  Such 
was  the  tradonark  of  the  Negro  church,  and 
such  is  the  trademark  of  the  mass  movement 
aimed  at  integration.  Although  this  is  a 
black-and-white-together  movement,  it 
takes  its  emotional  shi^M  from  the  Negro 
characteristics  of  mass  dedication. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  obviously 
secular  movement  not  only  has  insoluble  ties 
with  the  various  Negro  churches,  but  also 
relies  on  religious  traditions  and  practices  in 
its  everyday  workings.  The  mass  meeting — 
planning  a  sit-in,  a  freedom  march,  or  a 
voter  registration  drive — is  held  In  the 
church;  the  demonstrators,  bleeding  and 
weak  from  the  beatings  and  the  fasting  In 
Jail,  make  their  way  to  the  church;  the  local 
leader  of  the  movement  Is  more  aftan  than 
not  the  minister  of  the  church;  and  many 
of  the  songs  that  are  sung  are  the  old  q>irit- 
uals  and  gospel  tunes  with  new  words. 

Where  yesterday  the  tnintntjir  from  the 
pulpit  promised  the  congregation  a  sUce  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Qod,  and  everyone  answered, 
"Amen,  hallelujah,"  he  adnMnlahes  them 
today  from  the  same  pulpit  to  "go  down  and 
register  to  vote,"  and  the  answer  la  still, 
"Amen,  hallelujah."  For  he  Is  asking  for 
an  act  of  religious  dedication,  and  they  re- 
ceive it  as  such. 

Indeed,  what  else  does  It  represent  when 
those  who  heed  the  call  And  physical  vio- 
lence and  humiliation  of  personal  dignity  in 
their  path.  How  inevitable  nMist  the  identi- 
fication seem  that  draws  a  paraUel  between 
the  earlY  martyrs  and  the  fate  ot  llsdgar 
Evers,  T^liam  Moore,  James  Ttavls,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Freedom  Flghtws  who  were 
beaten,  shot  at,  trampled  oa  or  klllsd.  carry- 
ing the  word  "freedom"  on  their  lips.  Little 
wonder  then  that  the  hymn  and  thj>  tr^e- 
dom  song  become  as  one,  that  there  la  no 
telling  where  man  leaves  oU  and  God  begins. 

"Over  my  head  I  see  freedsm  In  the  air; 
There  must  be  a  Ood  aocnewhere." 

To  anyone  who  still  thinks  it  exaggerated 
to  say  that  thwe  could  be  no  movement 
without  the  songs,  one  must  answer  from 
personal  observation.  The  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  lltUe  Negro  church  in  Albany, 
Oa.,  or  in  Clarksdale,  BOss..  or  of  a  larger 
chureh  In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  are  a  powerfiil 
memory  to  have.  Tou  are  a  participant, 
true,  and  less  than  obJectlTe  because  of  a 
personal  Involvement  with  the  cause.  But 
you  are  also  a  guest  from  the  North,  with 
the  observing  eye  of  a  visitor.  And  you 
know  the  teU-tale  signs  of  weariness,  of  bore- 
dom with  the  repetltlveness  of  the  q>eeche8 
that  lurk  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation. 
A  crisis  is  on.  That  means  there  has  been 
a  mass  meeting  every  single  night  for  the 
last  week  or  more. 

Although  the  speakers  may  be  most  re- 
vered as  leaders  and  bear  illustrloxu  names 
such  as  King,  Shuttlesworth.  Abemathy,  or 
Walker,  the  heart  is  heavy  from  the  bomb- 
ings, the  bloodshed,  the  look  of  children 
fresh  out  of  JaU.  Also,  nonviolence  does  not 
come  easy.  How  do  you  teach  yourself  not 
to  lash  out  in  fury  when  the  white  man 
raises  a  fist,  a  club,  or  a  gun?  How  do  you 
master  your  impulses  when  your  own  child 
is  carried  into  jrour  house,  beaten  senseless 
and  bloody  for  having  committed  the  crime 
of  sitting  at  a  soda  fountain  or  going  to  a 
movie?  The  words,  Inqilrtng  as  they  are, 
do  not  quite  penetrate  the  curtain  of  dull 
pain  and  anxiety.  But  then  someone  begins 
toeing: 

"We   have   walked    through    the   shadow   of 

death 
We've  had  to  viralk  aU  by  ourselves 
But  we'll  never  turn  back. 
No,  we'll  never  turn  back." 
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Jt  Insplratlrai  that  in  any 
'  haye  soonded  farced  or 


"I  (kxit  nLnd 
'Oaoaaliaat 
Iwaatmj 


tils 


m  nd 


juit 


Many  words  of 
■tKh  as:  I  dont 
tor*  or  "doga"  a 
watch  a  boy,  no 
and 
I  want  iny 
that  b*  Is  not 
knows  whstte  Is 
•••  an  th4 
from  tha  eyea  of 
ready  to  msit  tha 
nssdbe:  because 
too  lato  to  cotntoff. 

A  large  number 
for  a  iflog  ttoM: 
at 
that  the 
have  soddehly 
tlon  to  the  IMOli 
16.  as.   or   40 
lias  to  a 
"Creedotn" 
a  word  at  solace 
that  was  promlaed  . 
Ktogrtora  of  Heareii. 


And  before  I'd  1 
rdbebvrledto 
And  go  home  tc 

Or: 


ihfre 
sligl 


below 
ng  'caiiae  I  know 


I  have  trials 
Bat  I  keep 

Tea  I  know— (<>h  my  Lord)  — 
Ity  chants  wlU 


IMS, 


It  was  not  imti: 
tamery,  Ala.,  to 
alt-tos  to  North 
Albany  morement 
tratlon  drlT*  to 

Va^  that  the  words 
war*  read  with 

tha     nnnm^m^ 

or 
day." 
Black  and  whlu 
W«  are  not  aftald 
Tha  flootemant 
pledgtog  Its  eiforta, 
tlcB  to  tha 
Its  detenntoatloo 


Camhldge, 


antlem 


hlih 


o 


brotharlood 
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been  freed  and  wa  have 
sadden  tt  begtoa  to 
way,  b«t  to  an 
althoogh  the  mind 


February  25 


tha  tfnglng  eonttoaas: 

shaU  not  ba  moved, 
shall  not  be  moved, 
that's  standing   by  the 


now;  there  is  a  dawn- 
and  renewed  courage, 
not  let  up.     They  attack 
eomplaoeney  to  various 
sareaam.  and  a  new  verb: 


thajallhouaa 
my  freedom 


are  often  subetituted — 

"walking"  or  "march- 

"Bull  Oonncr."     As  yoa 

(ider  than  0,  sing  to  all 

"I  d<mt  mind  dytog 

and  you  realise 

mouthing  words,  but 

tytog,  yoa  locA  about  and 

and  Ustleasness  gone 

ssaemLlod.    They  are 

uttera  again.    Tonight.  If 

is  already  100  years 


fmedom: 


these  songs  have  existed 

I^My  were  sung  by  Negro 

aarrloe.     Why    then 

of  such  songs  should 

or  even  Inspired  ac- 

^en  they  faUed  to  do  so 

ago?     I   suppose   the 

of  toterpretatlon.    The 

untU  recently,  uaed  as 

It  referred  to  a  freedcm 

to  the  aftertlfe;  to  the 

to  the  arms  of  Jesus: 


tacts 
trlgiered 


yeas 

shit 


a  slave, 
ifiy  grave, 
my  Lord  and  be  free. 


CaiaUna 


On  uxwood.  Idas.; 


the  boycott  of  Mont- 

the  freedom  rides  and 

and  Tennessee,  the 

1960,  the  voter  regls- 

not  until 

Md.,  and  DanvlUe, 

diaage"  and  "freedom" 

appended  "now."    Xven 

of   the   movement. 

used  to  Include  the 

las  undergcme  changes: 

1  sgether  now  It  says,  and 

loday. 

the  ISSOli  Is,  to  fact, 

Ita  energy.  Its  dedlca- 

of  white  and  black. 

remato  nonviolent  to 


the  struggle,   Its  willingness  to  risk  jail 

and  even  death — for  the  cause.     Anything 
but  ns  patience.    Bor  that  has  run  out. 

"Avadlm  Haytou  Ve'ato  B*ney  CSiorto"— 
goes  an  old  Hebnw  aoog.  "Once  we  were 
■^'•B.  *ut  now  we  are  freemen."  It  Is 
quite  obvloua  s^  the  trsedom  movement 
of  today  draws  upon  the  Biblical  source  sa 
much,  and  finds  Itself  particularly  moved 
by  the  analogy  ot  Egypt  and  Mississippi, 
Pharaoh  and  Bamett.  NebuchadnesBar,  King 
of  Babylon,  and  George  Wallace,  overseer  of 
Alabama.  There  seems  to  be  an  heirloom  of 
suffering  that  slaves  and  former  slaves  un- 
derstand profoundly.  So  It  appears  that  the 
song  of  the  Israelites,  building  Pharaohs 
pyramids  in  Egypt,  waa  but  a  forefather  of 
the  tune  sung  by  the  Negroes  picking  East- 
land's cotton  In  Leflore  County.  By  a 
curious  set  of  circumstances,  the  analogy 
goes  even  farther: 

Go  down  Moees 

Way  down  In  Egypt  Land 

Tell  old  Pharaoh 

To  let  my  people  go. 

Negro  mlnlateiB  and  church  choirs  have 
been  singing  this  for  generations.  But  In 
today's  crisis  to  the  Mississippi  Delta,  one 
wonders  If  those  who  sing  these  words  are 
not  quite  reverently  referring  to  Robert 
Moses  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  who  haa  come  to  lead  his 
people  to  freedom  as  did  his  namesake  in 
Egypt.  History's  pun.  perhaps;  but  was 
not  the  original  Moses  an  "outside  agitator" 
too? 

There  Is  an  old  Talmudlc  saying:  "In  every 
greneratlon.  man  must  look  upon  himself  as 
If  he  had  personally  come  out  of  the  bond- 
age of  Xgypt."  So  It  Is  with  the  idea— and 
tha  aone— of  freedom.  If  It  la  a  fire  of  the 
same  torch,  and  a  torch  of  the  same  making, 
then  the  flre  la  betog  rekindled  and  the  song 
being  sung  anew  each  time  man's  yoke  be- 
comes unbearable. 

For  freedom  Is  not  something  that  can  be 
won  and  stashed  away— it  has  to  be  fought 
for  over  and  over  agato  in  each  generation, 
whenever  men  seek  to  enslave  others.  Thus 
I  see  a  chain  throughout  history  that  links 
the  song  of  the  slaves  In  Egypt  with  the  bat- 
Uecry  of  the  Maccabees,  the  song  of  the 
French  BevoluUon.  the  Greek  revolt  against 
the  Turks,  the  Ind\istrlal  Revolution  to 
Europe,  the  Irish  Rebellion  against  the  Eng- 
llsh,  and  todays  song  of  freedom  in  America. 
A  new  day  is  coming  upon  us  at  last.  It 
does  not  come  unaided.  If  we  are  privileged 
to  see  Its  dawn  at  all.  then  surely  we  owe 

recognition  to  thoee  who  hastened  the  hour 

to  Martto  Luther  King,  James  Farmer,  Med- 
gar  Evers,  Bob  Moses,  Jim  Forman,  Charles 
Sherrod.  Bob  ZeUner,  Jim  Peck,  Sam  Block 
and  the  host  of  leaders,  students  and  minis- 
ters who  gave  a  new  meaning  to  hackneyed 
words  such  as  "Justice"  and  "brotherhood." 
History,  however,  wUl  owe  the  greatest 
debt  to  those  who  sang  in  the  Jails  and  on 
the  courthouse  steps,  for  their  song  will  stand 
as  the  one  tangible  reminder  of  this  era,  its 
shame  and  Its  nobUity,  long  after  the  hate- 
mongers — and  their  victims — are  forgotten. 


Hob.  Fruk  Hortoa 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or  mrHTOAif 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Jdn  in  this  merited  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Horton. 


I  am  equally  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
mwit  of  the  Army  has  corrected  the  pre- 
vious overslcht  and  awarded  Colonel 
Horton  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
World  War  n  heroism. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yortc.  Congressman 
Horton,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
limited  the  reference  to  his  World  War 
n  career  to  the  simple  line  "service  In 
North  Africa  and  Italy  from  November 
1942  to  August  1945"  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

It  will  be  20  years  next  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H  and  It  Is  good  to 
have  a  reminder  of  this  kind  of  the 
valiant  and  heroic  service  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  of  countless  fellow 
Americans  in  that  titanic  struggle. 


Heariafs  Set  oa  Coagresuoaal  DUtrktt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mrw  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
announced  today  hearings  on  March  18 
on  legislative  proposals  including  my 
own  bill,  HR.  2836.  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  formation  of  congressional 
districts. 

The  heaHngs  will  also  present  the 
opportunity  to  all  Interested  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  present  their  views  on 
the  problem  with  which  they  have  been 
confronted  since  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  involving  congres- 
sional districts. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Wesberry 
against  Sanders  has  Justified  the  position 
which  I  have  taken  on  the  problem  of 
Federal  standards  for  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  the  enforcement  of  these 
standards  since  I  first  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  82d  Congress.  During  my 
long  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have  analyzed 
and  studied  that  problem  and  have  long 
believed  that  it  was  not  an  acute  but  a 
chronic  one  and  now  the  recent  decision 
has  convinced  not  only  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  the 
public  at  large  that  this  Is  such  a  prob- 
lem for  £ill.  We  can  no  longer  post- 
pone a  solution.  Immediate  action  is 
necessary. 

My  bill.  H.R.  2836,  provides  that  every 
State  with  more  than  one  Representative 
must  divide  its  territory  into  districts. 
Each  State  legislature,  under  my  pro- 
posal, would  draw  the  lines  for  each  con- 
gressional district  along  Federal  stand- 
ards which  would  be  required  to  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  reasonably 
compact  as  to  form  and  contain  a  popula- 
tion not  more  than  nor  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  population  for  the  average 
congressional  district  in  the  State.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  a  Pederal  district  court 
would  be  given  the  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  action  of  each  State  legislature  to  re- 
view a  State's  redistrlcting  act  and  also 
to  expedite  such  litigation. 

As  Introduced  by  me.  the  bill  would  not 
become  rtfectlve  until  after  the  Nlne- 
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teenth  Decennial  Census,  but  in  view  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  beUeve  that  date  should  be  made  effec- 
tive at  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  in  time  for 
the  election  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  Ught  of  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  decision,  that 
congressional  districts  should  be  com- 
posed of  populations  as  nearly  equal  as 
practicable.  The  enactment  of  my  pro- 
posal, providing  for  a  15-percent  devia- 
tion above  or  below  a  State  average, 
would  be  of  assistance  both  to  State  legis- 
latures and  also  to  courts  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  congressional  districts 
meet  constitutional  requirements. 

Under  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  re- 
cent case,  a  shadow  of  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  398  of  the  435  congressional 
seats.  The  representation  of  37  States  in 
the  House  should  not  be  left  in  doubt. 
My  figure  of  a  15-percent  deviaticm, 
which  is  also  one  that  has  received  the 
support  of  many  political  scientists,  is 
considered  an  equitable  standard  for  fair 
congressional  districting.  Moreover,  by 
permitting  the  States  rather  than  the 
courts  to  draw  the  lines,  I  believe  a  better 
'  local  understanding  of  geographic  and 
other  local  Interests  can  be  blended  into 
a  fair  congressional  district. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  enact  my 
proposal  in  this  area.  Indeed,  the  deci- 
sTon  of  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  indi- 
cated this.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  a  legislative  solution  is  far  better 
than  a  Judicial  one  in  a  field  which  Is  pri- 
marily legislative  in  nature  and  responsi- 
bility. Congressional  approval  of  my  bill 
will  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the 
case-by-case  rulings  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  actions  of  State  legislatures  wwe  fair 
or  unfair.  My  bill  clearly  recogBtaes  that 
the  States  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  their  responalbmties  of  drawing  the 
lines  for  aqultaUe  congrasslonal  districts 
The  guldeUnes  will  be  suppUedby  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill.  The  responsibility 
will  be  one  for  the  States  to  meet  those 
standards. 


Luke  E.  Hart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•r 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  lOBaovai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1964 

Mr.    CURTIS.      Mr.    Speaker.    Luke 
E.  Hart,  for   10  years  supreme  knight 
of   the   Knights    of  Columbus,   one   of 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  Cath- 
olic laymen  and  a  civic  leader  in  St 
Louis  for  decades,  is  dead.    His  contribu- 
tions to  St.  Louis,  his  church,  and  his 
country  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  *by 
the  scores  of  people  whose  lives  were  en- 
riched by  his  dedication  to  the  promotion 
of  the  common  good.    The  February  21 
issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
paid  a  moving  tribute  to  Mr.  Hart.    Luke 
Hart  was  a  personal  friend  as  are  many 
of  the  members  of  his  family 
The  editorial  foUows: 

LuKX  B.   Habt 
One  of  the  most  distinguished   Catholic 
laymen   of  the   Nation,  Luke  E.   Hart,  has 


died — rich  In  years,  honnv,  and  achieve- 
ment. Tat  Biore  than  a  decade  he  had  been 
supreme  knight  of  the  Knights  of  C<Aumbiu, 
a  fraternal  organlaatlon  of  Catholic  men! 
Before  that  he  served  as  supreme  Knights 
of  Columbus  advacate  81  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society's  governing  board  35 
years. 

Though  Mr.  Hart's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments were  as  a  leader  In  the  Knights  af 
Columbus,  he  had  been  widely  active  In  St. 
Louis  civic,  charitable  and  business  affairs. 
He  launched  local  chapters  of  the  Big 
Brothers,  the  USO  and  the  Boys  Club,  serveil 
on  the  city's  first  board  of  aldermen  and  was 
for  a  while  president  of  the  Hamilton  Brown 
Shoe  Co.  and  a  director  of  the  Sheraton- 
Jefferson  Hotel. 

Probably  ne  layman  of  the  Catholic 
Church  received  more  papal  honors.  The 
last  was  In  1962  from  Pope  John.  Mr.  Hart 
sponsored  the  costly,  Invalxiable  microfilm- 
ing of  Vatican  documents  for  the  Pope  Phis 
XII  Library  at  St.  Louis  University,  and 
started  the  Knights  of  Columbxis  advertis- 
ing campaign  explaining  doctrine — perhaps 
an  Important  stimulus  to  the  current  meve 
for  ecumenism. 

Luke  Hart  was  a  devoted  son  and  success- 
ivH  lay  leader  of  his  chiu-ch.  His  Interests 
also  were  community  wide,  especlaUy  con- 
cerned with  youth  welfare.  He  would  like 
and  well  reserves  Just  such  an  epitaph. 


Miami:   Host  to  the  Worid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rec«itly 
over  WTVJ-TV,  channel  4.  in  Miami, 
Ralph  Renick  who  is  vice  presldeot  In 
charge  of  news  presented  an  ecMorlal 
which  I  beUeve  is  an  appropriate  one  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Renick  cites  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  300  peo]^  called  the  Council  for  In- 
ternational Visitors.  Their  work  is  truly 
outstanding  and  a  fine  example  of  what 
one  group  of  citizens,  woiidng  together. 
Is  doing  to  promote  greater  imderstand- 
ing  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  president  of  the  council  is 
Comdr.  Samuel  P.  Harby,  vice  presi- 
dents are  Mrs.  H.  Franklin  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Pick,  treasurer  Is  Mr.  Joe  C. 
Morris,  the  secretary  Is  Mrs.  L.  N.  Pelts 
and  the  program  director  is  Mrs.  Ralph 
V.  Kirk. 

These  people,  along  with  the  outstand- 
ing persons  serving  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  the  volunteers  who  make  up 
the  membership  of  the  council,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  fine  example  of 
good  citizenship  and  service,  not  only  to 
the  community  but  to  our  Nation. 
Miami:    Hoett  to  thi  Wokld 

A  group  of  Mlamlans  have  been  doing  what 
all  the  money  and  resources  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  never  do.  These  people  have 
been  showing  foreign  visitors  the  warmth  and 
kindness  Inherent  In  Americans. 

A  thousand  words  or  pamphlets  or  photo- 
graphs could  not  duplicate  the  effect  of  an 
evening  spent  with  an  American  family. 
This  personal  experience  reveals  to  a  citizen 
from  another  country  that  America  Is  truly 
a  great  nation  of  people  with  malice  tor  no- 
body. 


For  6  years,  some  300  dedicated  pec^le 
have  been  organised  Into  a  group  called. 
Co\mcll  for  International  Visitors.  The 
CIV  has  made  foreign  visitors,  here  on  edu- 
cational or  cultural  missions,  feel  at  home 
while  In  Miami. 

Last  year,  850  foreign  visitors  were  given 
hoepltaUty  through  the  CIV  program. 
Hundreds  of  hmne-cooked  meals,  tomv,  and 
introductions  to  friends  were  among  services 
given — without  expecting  anything  In  return. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  project  Is  that 
it  has  been  so  succeasful  it  has  run  Into 
trouble.  There  is  no  pressing  financial  prob- 
lems but  the  Crv  people  do  need  the  serv- 
ices of  somebody  who  can  devote  consider- 
able time  to  the  project  to  Uim  it  Into  a 
smooth  running  c^>eratloa.  TTie  group  needs 
a  volunteer  coordinator. 

The  enthusiastic  members  are  there  and 
ready  to  serve  but  somebody  needs  to  be  at 
the  helm. 

Similar  groups  have  been  tremendously 
active  in  cities  from  Boston  to  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

Miami's  CouncU  for  International  Visitors 
has  the  potential  to  develop  into  one  sT  Hm 
Nation's  most  effective.  Perhaps  you  know 
of  somebody  tailor  made  for  the  cooc^Uaa- 
tor's  Job.  If  landlocked.  Isolated  Sloua  Olty 
can  become  a  center  for  foreign  visitors. 
Imagine  ^lat  Miami — Gateway  to  the  Amer- 
icas, and  the  world— could  become. 


Resolution  for  a  Nadoaal  CoBstHnlioBal 
CoETealira 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NCW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ooa- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  ooUaagnas 
the  following  article  froai  volume  at, 
summer  IMS,  of  the  Federal  Bar  JovaaL 
It  points  HP  some  of  the  siore  unforla- 
nate  aspects  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution . 

The  article  follows: 

COMMINTS         AND        DCVXLOPMKMTS ^RXSOLV- 

TiOKs    roa    A    Nationai.    Conbiitutiuwai. 
Convention 

(By  Stewart  R.  Jaffy)* 
Three  resolutions  to  call  a  national  consti- 
tutional convention  have  l>een  Introduced 
and  are  being  passed  In  State  leglslatiires 
throughout  the  country.  These  resolutions 
are  of  Interest  to  members  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  because  they  would,  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  States,  result  In 
a  national  constitutional  convention  which 
could  significantly  alter  the  concept  and 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  resolutions  discussed  hereinafter  are 
worded  In  an  Identical  fashion  upon  their 
Introduction  In  the  various  State  leglsla- 
txires.  The  theory  being  that  if  34  States 
(two-thirds  of  the  States)  approve  one  or 
more  Identical  resolutions  calling  for  a  na- 
tional constitutional  convention  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  then  imder  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  would  have  to 
call  such  a  convention. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  (hereinafter 
R.  1)  would  call  a  national  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  remov- 
ing Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  courts  In 
State  legislative  apportionment  matters.  If 
such  an  amendment  were  adopted  it  would 
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THI    PaoBLTMS    OT    A    COIfSTlTUTIOWrAI. 

ooNVBrrioN' 
There   never  been   a  VS.   Constitutional 
Convention  under  article  V.    No  one  knows 
what  subject  matter  coiUd  be  considered. 

While  the  resolutions  call  for  a  convention 
to  propose  specific  amendments,  article  V 
provides  for  the  call  of  a  convention  by  Con- 
gress few  proposing  amendments.  It  would 
thus  seem  that,  subject  to  whatever  operat- 
ing procedures  were  adopted,  any  delegate  or 
delegation  could  propose  other  amendments 
to  the  Constitution."  Think  of  the  un- 
knowns presented.  We  would  open  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  vagaries  of  every  pressure 
group  In  existence. 

Considering  the  growth  accomplished  by 
this  country  \mder  the  Constitution  and  the 
remarkable  stability  of  Government  which 
has  existed  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  we 
should  reeort  to  a  convention  method  of 
amendment  with  Its  attendant  possibility 
of  drastic  constitutional  change.  Surely,  If 
there  Is  need  to  reexamine  the  Constitution 
it  can  be  done  In  the  customary  fashion 
through  debate  In  Congress  achieving  a 
consensus  and  resulting  in  the  submission 
of  the  amendment  to  the  States.  Other 
problems  concerning  the  ocMuposltlon  of 
such  a  convention  are  discussed  by  Profes- 
sor Black  in  the  articles  cited.  Basically, 
these  proMems  show  the  Impossibility  of  de- 
termining what  groups  would  have  effective 
control  of  such  a  convention. 

sraoLunoN   i   s  an  attack  upon  the 

SUPSKICX    COTJST 

Resolution  1  attacks  the  T7.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  Its  decision  In  BaJccr  v.  Carr.  The 
flalcer  case  dealt  with  the  matter  of  State 
lagislattve  appartlonment  In  the  State  of 
Tenneasee  where  the  State  legislature  did 
not  follow  its  ovm  provisions  for  reappor- 
tioning the  State  legislature  stnoe  1901.  The 
sttoatlon  In  Tsnnesaee  was  also  true  in 
other  States.  For  example,  the  Oklahoma 
L^lslature  had  only  tc*en  reapportloiunent 
since  191 1."  in  situations  where  the  SUte 
legislatures  did  not  follow  their  own  legis- 
laUve  provisions  It  can  be  said  that  they 
brought  the  reapportionment  cases  on  them- 
selves. 

The  importance  of  a  person's  vote  to  our 
fomx  of  Government  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Where  a  situation  U  created  which 
restricts  the  value  of  a  person's  vote,  whether 
It  be  through  a  method  of  stuffing  the  ballot 
box,"  fraudulent  tabulation,"  or  creating  a 
formula  depriving  certain  people  of  the 
equal  value  of  their  vote,  who  is  in  a  better 
position  that  the  Federal  courts  of  this  land 
to  act?  Why,  then,  should  the  Supreme 
Court  be  crlUclaed  for  finding  that  certain 
States  have  deprived  citizens  of  the  right  to 
have  their  vote  coiint  fully? 

As  attorneys  we  know  that  under  the 
adversary  system  every  time  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decides  a  case  there  may  be  a 
loser  represenUng  some  powerful  interest 
group.  By  establishing  a  precedent  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  restrict  Su- 
preme Coiirt  Jurisdiction  every  Ume  that 
someone  is  unhappy  with  a  decision  we  de- 
stroy the  stability  that  exists  under  our  pres- 
ent system.  We  also  do  away  with  the  prtn- 
clple  of  finality.  Instead  of  the  Court  being 
the  final  arbiter  all  decisions  would  now  be- 
come subject  to  review  by  amendment.  Add 
to  this  the  idea  that  under  R.  2  the  States 
could  directly  Initiate  amendments  and  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  one  national 
policy  on  any  Issue  would  be  destroyed. 


Further,  to  b<dd  ovw  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  club  tba  paasibUity  that  mwmtj  decision 
rendered  would  Invoke  ccmstltutlonal 
amendment  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  that 
Court.  The  Justtcas  of  this  Court  are  sup- 
posedly removed  from  pressures  by  life  ten- 
ure.  Would  n  not  be  a  mistake  to  place 
the  Coiu^  In  a  position  where  it  must  give 
consideration  to  the  preasura  groups  which 
exist  throughout  tba  coontry? 

B>soL,trrsoir  s  sito  m  uraur 
The  greatest  opposlUon  to  R.  a  is  premised 
on  the  argument  that  It  would  deatroy  the 
concept  of  the  UiUtad  Statea  as  a  nation. 
By  permitting  amendments  to  be  initiated 
by    two-thirds   of   the   States   acting   Inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  In  ooncert.  and 
then  providing  for  an  automaUc  submission 
to  the  State  leglslattuw  for  ratlflcatlon  by 
thifee-fourths  of  the  States,  there  would  oc- 
cur a  significant  shift  of  power  Into  the 
hands  of  State  leglalaturea.    It  must  be  re- 
membered that  under  article  V  of  tha  Con- 
sUtutlon.  the  Ocmgraas  dealgnatea  wbatber 
ratlficaUon  aboold  be  by  Stota  legislatures 
or  by  Stote  constitutional  convention.    Un- 
der the  present  system,  as  to  amendments 
which    have    been    adopted,    tbe    Congress 
deliberates  on  a  proposed  amendment,  the 
people  have  a  chance  to  express  tbetr  feel- 
ings through  their  repreaentottvea  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  latter  temper  tbalr  actions 
in   accordance  with   their  responalblUty   as 
a    US.    Senator   or   RepresenUttva.    Under 
R.  2.  no  longer  would  there  be  a  chance  for 
the  Congressman  to  take  testimony  and  de- 
liberate, no  longer  would  there  be  a  chance 
for  the  executive  branch  to  recommend  or 
testify.     Instead,  the  wUl  of  the  State  legis- 
latures would  be  dominant. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  constitu- 
tional convention  method  Is  unworkable 
because  It  has  never  been  uaad  and.  further, 
that  there  Is  aomrthlng  wrong  with  the  fact 
that  there  have  bean  so  few  amendments  to 
the  UJS.  Constitution. 

Certainly,  the  convention  method  Is  avail- 
able.    That  it  has  not  been  used  orUy  indi- 
cates that  there  has  not  been  a  crisis  In  our 
Government  of  the  type  which  would  neces- 
sitate such  drastic  action  as  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.    That  such  a  method  Is 
unworkable  is  belled  by  tha  fact  that  an  at- 
tempt is  now  being  made  through  these  res- 
olutions to  call  such  a  convention.     That 
there  have  been  so  few  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  speaks  well  of  the  work  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.    In  addition.  It  shows  the 
stability    that    exists    In    our    Government. 
After  all.  it  is  this  doc\unent  that  provides 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.     This  instru- 
ment, considering  all  the  changes  and  ad- 
vancements In  science  and  our  environment 
since  its  adoption.  Is  correctly  called  a  "liv- 
ing Constitution."    Any  attempts  to  tamper 
with  the  ConstituUon,  therefore,  should  be 
viewed  with  some  skepticism  and  with  much 
caution    and    proposals   adopted    only   after 
considerable  debate. 

R.  2  has  been  criticized  as  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  country  to  a  confederation  type 
of  government."  Certainly,  the  significant 
shift  of  power  which  the  resolution  would 
engender  would  change  our  existing  form  of 
Federal  Govenmient. 

One  of  the  more  telling  arguments  against 
R.  2  has  been  expressed  by  Professor  Black 
when  he  poinU  out  that  tmder  such  a  pro- 
posal. If  adopted,  it  would  be  poesible  for 
15  percent  of  the  people  to  govern  affirma- 
tively the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Black's  figures  are  determined  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  38  least  populous  States 
(enough  to  provide  a  two- thirds  favorable 
vote  and  a  three-fourths  ratification  under 
the  resolution)  have  leas  than  40  percent 
of  the  American  population.  Further,  as 
to  34  of  these  least  populous  Stotes  "it  takes 
approximately  38  percent  of  the  people  to 
form    the    constituencies    of    enough    Stote 
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senators  or  representotives  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure  though  the  more  accurately  represento- 
tlve  house  of  the  Stoto  legislature.""    Ttds 

^^^}'L°T'°'  "^*  '^^  P«"^°»  of  the  40  per- 
cent of  the  American  population  could  pro- 
pose and  ratify  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Instead  of  a  method  of  protecUng  the  mlnor- 
11:,,^  C^'^^  °^  present  Constitution,  we 
would  have  government  by  the  minority. 

•Partner.  Waterman.  Jaffy,  Van  Heyde  & 
Taylor,  Attorneys,  Columbus,  Ohio:  presi- 
dent, Columbus  Chapter,  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

'369  U.S.  186  (1962). 

•  Abram,  "A  New  Civil  Right,"  52  Nat  Civic 
Review  186  (AprU  1963). 

•The  Supreme  Court  heard  the  cases  In 
the   first   four  States   during   the   weeks   of 

?Z:  V  *?•*  ^^-    "^^  Delaware  case  is  sched- 
uled  for  hearing  on  Dec.  9,  1963. 

•  Arkansas,  Idaho.  Kansas.  Missouri  Mon- 
mat'  w''"'..'**'  Oklahoma,  South  Dakoto, 
yj^f;.  ^^Mf  8ton,  Wyoming,  and  Texas.  In 
addition.  It  has  passed  one  house  in  Colorado 
New  Mexico.  Illinois.  Oregon,  New  Jersey 
and  South  Carolina.  •'ersey. 

nJ,rjf'''***';?f''*'''"-  ^'**^°'  ni'nols.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma.  Wyoming,  New  Hampshire,  South 
Dakoto.  Texas,  and  Missouri 

Wy^mlSr^'    '^^'^'    ^°'-****'    Louisiana. 

thl^HJ^f^.°'  ^'-  ^^^^^  •'"*"ce  Warren  at 

D^fk.  nn?"°?.  °^  ""•  ^'^  ^^  buUdlng  at 
Duke  University,  April  27    1963 

**,*  "^^i  Washington  Post;  New  York  Times- 

.0;^°*^°  ^'''''«:  •'"  <»«^  June  3.  ss  ■ 

'"Ohio  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  44.  respectively. 
t.^«^  "^^^  resolution  called  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  consider  (1)  a  clearer 
delineation  between  Federal  and  statoTSr- 
it?.fn^^=  ^V  "'«°J^l^tbecompetm?n^S- 
tween  Federal  and  Stote  Govemmwits  for  tox 

tTn'Jf'fn^  *i^^    apportionment  of  repr«2LS! 
collWe^r^^o^nS.^^  '^^'"^^'-"^    (4) 'electoral 

tiM?v  """^  '3^*  Proposed  Amendment  of  Ar- 
ticle V:  A  Threatened  Disaster,"  72  Yile  r  i 
957  (April  1963).  *  ale  L.J. 

Ar^H*^'*®''^  "Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments:  They  would  return  us  to  (Sn- 
federacy,"  49  A.B.A.J   637 

"May  8,  1963. 

'«  May  4,  1963. 

'■  June  4,  1963. 
>,J^^?^^'  ^"P'"*  ^°^^  10-     See  also    Shana- 

»?.rvX";ss?s'^^fpp««Mi962). 

»  VS.  V.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299 
*"  Black,  supra,  note  10 
^Id. 
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points  out,  the  Congress  can  fll  afford 
to  lose  a  legislator  of  Mr.  Rains'  experi- 
ence ability,  and  Integrity.  It  Is  tobe 
hoped  that  he  will  reconsider  his  deci! 

The  editorial  foUows. 

HouBiNo's  Fhiend  on  the  Hill 

Arli*  announcement  by  Repreeentotlve 
Alk«t  R^ns.  Of  Alabama,  tl^he  intend 
to  retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
sewlon  can  be  greeted  only  with  a  hope  that 
the  decision  Is  not  irrevocable. 
Pirst-rato    legislators    are  ■  a    commodity 

tlve    068  of  Mr.  Rains,  still  full  of  vigor  ^t 

l^V'S^^.nT.   ''•  ''°°^^^  ^  *-  '""-■ 

and°wnflj^l*^*"°''  ^^  *^"  ^^  »°terest. 
hn?-  .^  ^^  monument.  Every  housing 
blU  enacted  since  1955-and  there  have  bee^ 
seven  of  major  proportions-bears  the  staSS 
of  his  political  Skill  and  of  a  mind  that  cS- 
blnes  pollUcal  and  economic  liberalism  wlTh 
J^«^  P/^"cality  in  matters  of  business  and 

It  is  commonly  said  In  the  House  cloak - 
^c«ns  that  Mr.  Raiks'  sponsorshnf 'i'tm 
^i  .t"**'^"*'*"^  *^^^**  20  additional  votes 
crucial  They  wlU  be  even  more  needed  In 
i^^i"'*  ""  ^°^^8  legislation  of  aU  kinds 
^comes  more  inextricably  bound  up  with  all 
the  complex  and  emotional  Issues  of  inte- 
gration. Mr.  Rains  stUl  has  an  Imoorta^t 
Job  to  do  for  the  Nation.  important 
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Hawaii's  Teacher  of  the  Year 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Hou»ing'«  Friend  on  the  HUl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  rouE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1964 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the^.?! 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  ^^itSL 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  TwJ 
of  Sunday.  February  16.  1964.  Wlth^ 
erence  to  the  announced  retlre^^Tf  J^ 
Congress  of  our  distinguished  muI  b^ 

Rain.  '''"f^^K  ^^P'-^entative^B^ 
Rains,    of    Alabama.    As    the    editorij 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25, 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  un- 
semsh,  dedicated  schoolteachers  who  in- 
spire our  youth  to  study  hard  and  to 
make  something  of  themselves  deserve 
special  recognition  for  the  services  which 
they  render  to  our  country 

lrP^^^  ^,"  w  ^^^"^  ^^  Kiyoshi  Yabui.  of 
I^hului,  Maud.  HawaU,  who  has  for  the 
past  18  years  devoted  his  free  time  to  aid- 
ing students  in  need  of  assistance  We 
can  be  truly  grateful  for  men  like  Mr 

M^  v^K  ^^^K  ^  "'^^  America  great." 
Mr.  Yabul  s  story  is  told  In- the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Sunday  Star- 
f^^-  Advertiser  for  February  16. 

STUDENTS  OCCTTPT  TeaCHM's  OiT-DutY  TIME 

(By  Robert  Johnson) 

Kahclui.    Maui.— Kiyoshi    Yabul     a  shv 

round-Shaped,   unmarried  man  of  44  Is  a 

teacher.  ^     ^^.  u>   a 

<r.f^l  ^aches   regular   seventh   and   eighth 

pm.  or  so  every  schoolday 
n  ^""irV  "^^"^  '^^^^  f'«tt  7  to  9 :30  or  10 
?un  \5  >J?^""°?~  ^  ""^^^  ^^  lights  knd 
Silr^homfw,;?^^  ^''-    ^  ""^'^  ^«-  ^^ 

And  every  weekend,  when  he  drives  to 
Lahalna  to  visit  bis  mother,  ^^  alro 
carries  up  to  bslf  »  dozen  stud^i^ 

During  the  summers  he  provides  a  ons- 
man.   voluntary  8-wek  su^^"h'oo?  ^ 


English  and  mathematics,  open  to  any  who 
want  to  come,  up  to  40  students 
i«- ^f  ^^•^,^e  l""!"*  teaching  school  or  visit- 
ing his  famliys  beach  home  In  Lahalna  he's 
available  to  anyone  who  knows  him  for  pUno 

r  >2ss.' "~""-  ^ ''~'"  ■='-^ '" 

f^^t^  ^"^  ^°^*  ™'**  °'  "^e«e  things  dur- 
Fo^VirT.u^''  '^^  **  Kahulul&:hooI. 
„«f «  ?*^*  ?'  "^°^  y***"  Yabul-s  work  has 
gone  without  much  public  notice.  But  this 
year  public  recognition  has  come  to  him. 
Yabul   was  selected   last  November  from 

tT^'^H.^?.^  ^^"  P"*'"<=  «^ooJ  teachers  as 
Hawaii's  "Teacher  of  the  Year  " 

K„^*w  ^i®<="o°  ^^  announced  In  January 
by  the  department  of  education.  But  It 
didnt  receive  much  notice.  So  a  group  of 
Mau^    men   and   women,  mostly   paJ^tT  of 

banded  together  to  do  him  honor 

A  testimonial  luau  will  be  held  at  6  p  m 
Saturday,  at  the  Kahulul  School  cafetorS' 
Toru  Suzuki  Is  chairman  e«Jrium. 

Last  week  Yabul  was  asked  to  explain  why 
he  gives  to  much  of  his  time  to  whiU  m^ 
Pf  P^«  consider  work.  wlthJut  SJ  ^ 
beyond  his  teacher's  salary.  -He  saillt  iS 
sort  of  happened.  And  he's  kept  It  up  be- 
cause "I'm  single.  I  have  the  «me  others 
have  their  own  families "  '         *" 

kidTLkS  mf  "  """^^  •     ^'^  ^^^'^  ■■  "^« 

•whL^ffl^^?^'^  ""**  "  ''<«^  ^  Makawao 
when  I  first  came  out  to  teach,  more  than 
20  years  ago."  It  began,  he  said  becaWS 
liked  music,  and  In  the  beglm^inThTex! 
plained,  he  learned  from  th^kldT 

ty.Jj'  ^^^'^  «»e  kldB  Uked  music  and 
they  always  came  with  their  eultar.  «^h 
d^blebass.  It  was  thro^ft^^^'SiaW 
really  learned  to  play  the  i5ano  " 

Then,  mcwe  than  16  years  a«o  at  Kahnim 
"a  group  of  kids  asked  me  "to^v  «,^i^' 
the  Ukulele.  I  couldnt  play  ft^^?^ 
said  let's  learn  together.  *^  We  meT^«  a 
week  and  had  somebody  come  to  IS  ua 
After  a  year  or  so.  I  started  teaching  It  to 
my  home  classes."  ^^^  i*-  w 

The  voluntary  after  duty  hours  and  nlibt 
classes  started  the  same  way,  about"  e^e 
time,  with  a  group  of  kids      "Thev  miTJi^! 

eTwa?ted"ur"iir  "  "^  ^'^'  ''"^  °«^- 

h«rt".i"^*  ^*P*  growing  untU  some  nights  I 
had  as  many  as  three  classrooms  fuU   more 

llmTt.'  '°"'^  °'"^^"-  ^'^  '  liad  to  St^ 
Today,  his  limit  Is  one  room  full  Hi. 
principal.  Wallace  Tanaka  salS;  "He  has  sS 
Of  a  waiting  list.  He  cannot  taie  a?  i^^ 
want  to  come.  He  has  permlSSi^'SS 
his  classroom  for  these  activities  Ths«^ 
never  been  any  trouble."  u  ^  i^l! 
Who  first  nominated  hhn  for  teSer  ^fS  " 

St  Jdv  "at't!'*'  "^  ^2*  °'  "^^  '^^'^^J  cannot 
^^otL*'^'"*-  ^^^  '^y  t^e  problem  is 
ITd  S^^  ^l"'"."^  y°""8«'  frothe« 
here  l,??h^»^f^  *'''^«  ^^^  homework 
here  In  the  evenings.  If  there  Is  anything 
I  can  help  them  with,  I  do  It.  *°y^^ng 

"Parents  hear  about  It  and  bring  their  kids 

WHf***?*  «*°°^'  '^^^  neediSp  It^s 
hard  to  turn  any  away  " 

his^;iSri2S>r^.'?Vi^5  -rr  ^7 

;^an^  it  my«.lf .    It'dC^i't  ^"e  STey' 
so  I  couldnt  very  weU  ask  people  to  w^ml' 
Music  is  a  release.  It's  ««e^*i  e5>V^ 
Yabul  s  Kahulul  School  cla^.-x»m  Is  equlp- 

£^^«^  ""^^^  P^°  «»<»  more  th£i 
the  ordinary  collection  of  books 

"T^?^®  ~V"*  "^  ^  y««  <»  "O."  be  said 
i^iS'X^l^  "'*"°«  books  and  <Si 
S^*!v^  ^*  "*•■  *=*"  "*•     A^  I  make  con- 

2S/?on^t'^;S^  ^'"^  '^^  °^^^'  ^- 

What  Is  the  greatest  need  of  his  students? 


A912 


Wllftt 


neatly 


"You'd  be  surjirlsed 
Mggect    dafldenc  r 

men.  Z  require  ti  lem 
a  week.    We  hop4 
InglMMt.'' 

Yntxal  keepe 
of  edoCTitloo 
tangle  ct  pmptr 

potnteta 

by 

lifted  It  tnm  i 
eaoae  he  f  eeia  It 
as  be  oould  blmeelf . 

"Tliere  la  only 
unugneM  and 
that  la  tlie 
'educated.' 
gender  a 
tbat  doea  not 
of  lioir  much 
education.  It  la 

"Ttom  eduoatlcfa 
enough  knowledgii 
up  to  other*  wit  i 
tSiat  they  will  noi 
dladaln 
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It  isn't  math.     The 
in   our    children    la    In 
and  and  literature.  Sum- 
to  <to  ooe  book  report 
1  In  ao  will  get  the  read- 


he  calls  hie  phlloaophy 

typed  on  a  am  all  rec- 

imder  the  glaaa  top  at  his 

out  that  the  statement 

someone  else,  but  that  he 


edueatton  pamphlet  be- 

a^tes  bis  phlloeopby  as  well 

It  reads: 

one  thing  worse  than  the 

pn  Judloe  of  the  Ignorant  and 

and  prejudice  of  the 

that  does   not   en- 

humlllty  in  the  student, 

him  appcdllngly  aware 

ts  to  know,  is  not  true 

^mply  mental  calisthenics. 

students  should  acquire 

so  that  they  need  not  look 

envy,  enou^  wisdom  so 

look  down  on  others  with 


smufneas 
Ediuatkn 


nuhke 
thtre 


Hmx  BrMi^t  Diem  Dowmfall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  W. 


I.  BRYAN  DORN 


OF   mtVtWl   CASOUNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Monday, 


February  24, 1964 


Ux.    DORN. 

TBGMA8    J. 

earned  the 
the  Amertcan 
efforts  In 
sive.    and 
machinations 
si^raey  In  this 
the  world. 

Ifr.  Speaker, 
tlon  of  the 
ciated  Press 
The  State,  a 
published  in 
himtda: 


Mr.    Speaker,    Senator 

Doife,  of  Connecticut,   has 

adm  ration  and  gratitude  of 

p<  opie  for  his  outstanding 

expos  ng  the  sinister,  subver- 

unbflievable    schemes    and 

the  Communist  con- 

ountry  and  throughout 


Contress 
St  )ry 
grcEtt 


o^\x 


cnn  UJT 

TOB    OKAIOSB 
DOWMFAU. 


Factfi  kding 


Fixss 


Washikoion 
Democrat,  of 
that  a  hoax  for 
the  press  brought 
Dlnh  Diem  rcglOM 

He  crltlaed  no 


— I enator 


CoE  nectlcut. 


Z>ODO  made  the 
pendad  t«  a 
Sa4-page  report  re 
United     Mattons 
which  bad  visited 


said 


enterprlsl  ag 


The  reprint  was 
an  oOlclal  Senate 
mlttee   document 
Senators."  Dodd 
he  made  the  requi 
report  waa 
more  than  2  week 
til  some 
(rf  thestcnry. 

Noting  that  the 
formal  findings  ot 
of  serious  violation 
Diem  regime 
dhlsts.   DODD 
objective    person 
from  reading  it 
peraecntlon  of 


decl<  ired 


thkt 


thi 


OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 


c<Kmnend  to  the  atten- 
the  following  Asso- 
which  appeared  in 
South  Carolina  daily, 
capital  city  of  Co- 


CoMicissiON — Sena- 
AioxD  Hoax  th  Dmc 


Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
charged  Sunday 
rhleh  he  blamed  some  ot 
the  downfall  at  the  Ngo 
in  South  Vietnam, 
lewspi^jer  by  name, 
iccusations  in  a  letter  ap- 
flnanced  reiMrlnt  of  a 
eased  last  December  9  by  a 
Factfinding  Commission 
Vietnam. 


Sennte- 


VPfW    KKQXTXST 

made  at  Dooo's  request  as 

Internal  Security  Subcom- 

"for   the   infrnmatlon   of 

in  a  statement.    He  said 

it  becaxise  he  believes  the 

y  ignored  by  the  press  for 

after  its  release  date  un- 

oommentators  got  hold 


U.N.  factfinders  made  no 

their  study  of  allegations 

of  h\unan  rights  by  the 

indi^ding  persecution  of  Bud- 

"I  believe  that  any 

would    have    to    conclude 

the  accounts  of  massif 

Boddhlst  religion  were. 


at  the  best,  vastly  exaggerated,  and  at  the 
worst,   a  sordid   (H-opaganda  fraud  " 

DOUBTS 

The  Diem  government  was  toppled  laat  No- 
vember 1,  and  Diem  and  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  his 
strongman  brother-in-law.  wwe  slain. 

Dodd  said  that  "some  of  the  testimony  ^m- 
sented  in  the  report  raises  doubts  about  the 
authenticity  and  the  spontaneity  of  suicides" 
by  Buddhists  who  burned  themselves  to  death 
in  Saigon  streets  in  protest  against  alleged 
persecution  by  the  Diem  government. 

Dodo  said  the  factfinders  did  not  report 
on  political  motives  but  that  he  believes 
Communist  propaganda  was  behind  many  of 
the  atrocity  stories. 

He  said  the  report  quoted  a  19 -year-old 
Buddhist  monk  as  stating  that  he  had  been 
talked  into  agreeing  to  burn  himself  to 
death  with  stories  of  atrocities  and  promises 
that  he  would  be  given  pain-kllllng  drvigs. 
He  said  the  youth  was  prevented  by  the  police 
from  setting  himself  ablaze. 

DEAD    OB    AI.IVX 

DooD  said  the  mission  told  also  of  Inter- 
viewing a  number  of  Buddhists  who  had  been 
reported  killed,  and  that  the  mission  "could 
find  no  evidence  to  substantiate  published 
reports  in  the  press  that  Buddhist  monks 
had  been  thrown  from  upper  stories  during 
the  raid  on  the  Xa  Lol  pagoda." 

"What  all  this  adds  up  to.  In  my  opinion," 
Dodo  wrote,  "Is  that  the  American  people 
have  once  again  been  grievously  misinformed 
by  some  of  thetr  newspapers  on  a  foreign  sit- 
uation that  vitally  concerns  them." 

Dodd  said  that  "Important  American  news- 
papers" during  World  War  n  pictured  the 
Yxigoslav  partisan  Mlhailovltch  as  a  collabo- 
rator with  the  Nasis,  and  portrayed  Tito  as  a 
hero,  and,  "The  result  was  the  betrayal  of 
Mlhailovltch  and  the  installation  of  a  Com- 
mxinlst  regime." 

A    CKOOK 

He  said  that  some  of  these  papers  reported 
that  China's  Chiang  Kai-shek  "was  a  crook 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  were  agrarian 
reformers  and  the  result  was  a  confusion  of 
policy  that  led  to  the  InstaUatlon  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  In  China." 

DoDO  said  "there  were  papers  '  which  con- 
tended that  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  was  "not  a 
Communist  but  a  cross  between  Robin  Hood 
and  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  the  result  was  a 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba." 

AlVOTHB    HOAX 

"Now  we  have  been  the  victim  of  stlU  an- 
other hoax,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  a  chaotic  situation  has  been 
created  that  will  make  a  Communist  take- 
over more  dlfBcult  to  resist,"  he  wrote. 


Estoniaa  ladependence  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia,  I  pause  with  others  in 
the  free  world  to  recognize  this  day. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
peoples  of  this  nation  have  been  under 
Communist  rule.  During  this  time  noth- 
ing has  changed  with  regard  to  the  de- 
nial of  fundamental  right  of  people  to 
choose  their  government.    The  right  of 


freedom  of  speech  is  still  as  foreign  as 
the  freedom  of  political  gathering. 

Today  there  are  few  ways  the  people  of 
this  Republic  can  demonstrate  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  one  party  political  re- 
gime, but  the  increasing  number  of 
qualified  voters  who  are  abstaining  from 
exercising  their  rights  is  a  most  notice- 
able one. 

The  existence  of  the  people  in  the 
homeland  is  not  an  easy  one  but  their 
hope  for  a  brighter  future  rests  in  the 
hearts  of  relatives  and  friends  in  the  free 
world.  The  cause  of  all  of  the  captive 
European  nations  is  one  in  which  free- 
dom loving  people  the  world  over  con- 
tinue to  encourage.  I  commend  all  of 
those  people  who  continuously  dedicate 
their  efforts  that  others  may  live  In  peace 
and  freedom. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the^Publlc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  therein.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofDce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  lnq\ilrles 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  eec.  140.  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conmilttee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  26.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  q\iantlty  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective depcutment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congkzssional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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CoMcrration's  Last  Frontier — Clean  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   CONNKRICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  and  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress last  session  to  combat  it  has  been 
written  by  Will  T.  Johns  for  the  Peb- 
ruary  15  edition  of  Conservation  News, 
which  is  published  as  an  educational 
service  by  the  National  Wildlife  Pedera- 
tioiL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Conszxvation's  Last  Prontiek — Clean  Aib 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  affixed 
hlB  signature  to  Public  Law  88-206  on  De- 
cember 17,  1963,  the  battle  lines  were  drawn 
fcx"  a  coordinated  attack  an  conservation's 
last  frontier — the  air  we  breathe. 

Known  as  the  "Clean  Atr  Act  of  1863,"  this 
piece  of  major  legislation  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress started  when  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  directed  a  health  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  7,  1963,  asking  for  means 
of  dealing  with  "threats  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  families  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  food,  air  and  water." 

"We  need  to  broaden  our  surveillance  and 
control  of  pollution  In  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink  and  the  food  we  eat,"  he 
declared.  "We  need  to  intensify  our  re- 
search effort  In  this  area,  to  define  the  pre- 
cise damages  done  to  our  health  by  various 
contaminants,  and  to  develop  more  effective 
and  economical  means  of  controlling  or 
eliminating  them." 

The  President  recommended  an  intensified 
air  pollution  research  program.  He  also 
asked  for  financial  air  poUutlon  control 
grants  and  law  enforcement  authority.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Nation  is  ciurently 
spending  10  cents  per  capita  a  year  In  fight- 
ing a  problem  which  alone  costs  an  estimated 
$64  per  capita  annually  in  economic  losses. 

The  first  bill  carrying  out  the  President's 
request  was  S.  432.  It  actually  had  been 
Introduced  on  January  23,  1963,  prior  to  the 
President's  message,  but  was  held  on  the 
desk  for  10  days  before  referral  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  was  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Abbaraii  A.  RiBicorr, 
of  Connecticut,  Mikx  MANsnxut,  of  Mon- 
tana, Hubert  H.  Hxjmphrrt,  of  Minnesota, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  California,  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  Stephen  M. 
Young,  of  Ohio,  J.  Caleb  Boccs,  of  Delaware, 
E.  L.  Bastlett,  of  Alaska,  Alan  Bible,  of 
Nevada,  Daniel  B.  Beewbter,  o<  Maryland, 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada,  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  of  0*iinectlcut,  Dambl  K.  Inouti,  of 
Hawaii,  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Missouri.  Oalb  W. 
McOee,  of  Wyoming,  Watme  Mobsb.  of  Ore- 
gon, Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Warren  Q.  Macnitbon,  of  Washlng^n. 


Appendix 

Companion  measures  Introduced  in  the 
Hoiise  were  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJR. 
6618  was  reported  fa-vorably,  with  amend- 
ments, on  July  9  and  wa&  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  24.  S.  432  was  reported 
favorably,  with  amendments,  on  November  7, 
1963,  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  but  on  November  19,  the  Senate 
passed  HJl.  6518  after  the  language  in  S.  432 
was  substituted  for  that  in  HJl.  6518.  The 
proposal  then  went  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee which  came  out  on  December  5  with  a 
compromise  version.  The  conference  report 
was  adopted  on  December  10  by  the  House 
on  a  record  vote  of  273  to  109  and  referred 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  adopted  the  con- 
ference rep<x't  the  same  day,  clearing  the  bill 
for  the  White  House. 

What  Is  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963?  Basic- 
ally, it  accelerates,  extends,  and  strengthens 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  program. 
It  also  establishes  a  national  research  and 
development  program  for  air  pollution  pre- 
vention and  control.  A  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment program,  similar  to  that  on  water  pol- 
lution, would  be  established  to  control  air 
pollution.  Up  to  (25  minion  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  1965  fiscal  year,  $30  million 
for  fiscal  1966,  and  $35  million  for  fiscal 
1967. 

The  Congress,  In  Its  findings,  emphasized 
that— 

1.  The  predominant  part  of  the  Nation's 
population  is  located  in  rapidly  expanding 
metropolitan  and  other  \irban  areas,  which 
generally  cross  the  boundary  lines  of  local 
jurisdiction  and  often  extend  Into  two  or 
more  States. 

2.  The  growth  in  the  amount  of  complexity 
of  air  pollution  has  resulted  in  mounting 
dangers  to  public  health  and  welfare.  In- 
cluding Injury  to  agricultural  crops  and  live- 
stock, damage  to  and  the  deterioration  of 
property,  and  hazards  to  air  and  ground 
transportation. 

3.  The  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  its  source  is  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments  but 
that  Federal  financial  assistance  and  leader- 
ship is  essential  for  the  development  of  co- 
operative Federal,  State,  regional,  and  local 
programs  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Why  a  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963?  Eight  years 
have  elapsed  since  enactment  of  the  first 
identifiable  Federal  program  in  air  pollution. 
This  first  step  was  taken  with  Public  Law 
159,  84th  Congress,  approved  July  14,  1955. 
The  law  authorized  a  program  of  research 
and  technical  assistance  and  contained  some 
provisions  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies.  But  time  has 
clearly  shown  that  this  was  not  enough. 

Only  one-third  of  the  States  have  estab- 
lished programs  to  deal  with  air  pollution, 
most  of  them  quite  limited  in  scope.  Local 
government  programs.  In  the  few  places  they 
exist,  are  generally  understaffed  and  with- 
out sufficient  financial  and  trained  man- 
power resources.  Only  34  local  programs 
have  annual  budgets  exceeding  $25,000  and 
7  of  these  are  in  California.  Of  the 
other  51  local  air  pollution  control  agencies, 
21  try  to  function  on  less  than  $10,000  per 
year.  In  the  past  decade,  despite  a  80-per- 
cent Increase  in  urban  peculation,  there  has 
been,  outside  of  California,  no  overall  1b- 
crease  In  manpower  to  ocnnbat  air  pollution 
at  the  local  level. 


In  1961  it  was  estimated  that  air  pollution 
problems  existed  in  308  American  ccHnmunl- 
tles  and  about  7,300  areas,  housing  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population,  were  or  soon 
would  be  confronted  with  air  pollution'  prob- 
lems of  one  kind  or  another.  Congress  found 
that  a  number  of  States  do  not  have  air 
p>ollution  control  laws. 

How  Important  Is  air  pollution  control? 
The  air  we  breathe  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  natural  resources — but  the 
one  we  take  most  for  granted.  "Free  as  the 
air"  has  long  been  a  popular  public  miscon- 
ception in  the  American  way  of  life.  Every- 
one knows  we  need  fresh,  clean  air  every 
few  seconds  in  order  to  live.  But  few  per- 
sons realize  the  enormous  demands  upon  our 
air  supply  to  sustain  our  modem  technologi- 
cal way  of  liffe.  Far  more  air  than  fuel,  even 
in  terms  of  actual  weight,  is  used  in  all  com- 
bustion processes — frcm  burning  gasoline  in 
the  family  car  to  burning  coal  in  a  huge  elec- 
tric powerplant.  The  combustion  processes 
replace  usable  air  with  potentially  harmful 
pollutants.  The  capability  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  disperse  and  dilute  these  pollu- 
tants, especially  in  urban  areas  where  people, 
vehicles,  and  industries  tend  to  congregate 
In  ever-greater  numbers,  is  strictly  limited. 
Air  knows  no  State  lines  nor  city  limits. 
EconcHnic  damage  from  air  pollution 
amounts  to  as  much  as  $11  billion  each 
year  in  the  United  States,  of  which  $500 
million  represents  agricultural  losses  alone. 
Polluted  air  can  peel  paint  from  your  house, 
cause  smog  through  which  you  try  to  drive, 
and  even  endanger  your  health.  In  his  spe- 
cial health  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1963,  President  Kennedy,  In  fact,  ob- 
served that  there  is  overwhelming  scientific 
evidence  linking  air  pollution  to  the  aggra- 
vation of  heart  conditions  and  to  increases 
in  susceptibility  to  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
eases, particularly  among  older  people.  More 
recently,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
polluted  air  may  play  an  important  role  in 
the  {growth  of  cancer  among  the  American 
people. 

From  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  thirties  came 
the  first  public  realization  that  good  soil  is 
essential  to  life.  From  the  shortage  of  clear 
water  in  the  forties  to  clean,  oool,  and  refresh 
a  growing  industrial  society  came  the  public 
knowledge  and  desire  to  stop  water  pollution. 

Now,  in  the  sixties,  America  has  come  to 
the  final  step  in  a  long  overdue  wiae  use  of 
the  most  important  natural  resource — the 
invisible  resource — the  air  we  breathe  and 
use  to  run  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  major  landmark  In  this 
country's  conservation  record. 


The  United  Fand  See$  a  New  PerU 
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HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der previous  i}ennisslon  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  Include  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  an  article  appearing  In 
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SP1  CIAL  rOSMULA 

t  le  namee  of  the  individual 
Intrmatlonal  agencies  will  ap- 


pear on  the  pledge  card,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  United  Fund  will  be  permitted  by 
the  local  Federal  coordinating  group  to  list 
Its  mem  her  organisations.  In  fact,  there  Is 
evuy  reason  to  bsileve  that  In  the  ease  of 
United  Funds  of  any  size — the  Rhode  Island 
United  Fund  now  has  98  member  agencies — 
it  will  be  virtually  Impossible  to  do  so. 

4.  Contributors  will  be  allowed  for  the  first 
time  to  pay  their  gifts  through  the  payroll 
deduction  system.  But  after  this  fall's  dem- 
onstrations, the  participating  agencies  will 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  operating  the  system. 

5.  The  national  health  agencies  and  the 
international  group  will  have  a  special  goal- 
setting  formula.  This  formula  has  a  built-in 
escalator  providing  for  a  goal  Increase  each 
year  until  100  percent  participation  has  been 
achieved  at  the  dollar  level  desired  by  these 
agencies.  The  United  Fund  goal,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  negotiated  with  the  local 
Federal  coordinating  group. 

OTHXa    OBJXCnONS 

The  United  Funds  strongly  feel  that  lump- 
ing together  the  local  federated  community 
campaign  of  a  large  number  of  member 
agencies  with  the  appeals  of  individual  or- 
ganizations is  unfair.  It  disregards  the  fact 
that  the  national  and  international  agencies 
are  unwilling  to  accept  the  principle  of  local 
citizen  review  of  their  programs  and  budgets 
to  which  the  UF  members  adhere  and  refuse 
to  give  up  their  eoatly  independent  drives. 

Bq\ially  objectionable  from  the  United 
Fund's  point  of  view  Is  the  substitution  of 
designation  by  each  contributor  for  budget- 
ing through  which  funds  are  allocated  by  a 
citizens'  committee  in  a  position  to  consider 
relative  needs  in  the  context  of  overall  com- 
munity planning. 

This  sets  the  stage  for  fierce  competition 
among  agencies  for  contributions  and  puts 
a  premium  on  emotional  appeal  instead  of 
carefully  considered  need.  Under  this  kind 
of  setup,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  such 
organizations  as  the  Muscular  Dlstropby  As- 
sociations of  America  or  the  National  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Society  could  get  a  bigger  share 
of  the  proceeds  than  the  United  Fund  with 
its  much  wider  spectrum  of  service. 

The  danger  of  reducing  the  United  Fund 
to  the  status  of  Just  another  agency  rather 
than  the  representative  of  a  large  number  of 
component  organizations  is  amply  illustrat- 
ed by  a  look  at  the  situaUon  in  this  State. 

Ttie  United  Fund's  member  agencies  in 
Rhode  Island  cxurently  have  budgets  total- 
ing 911,500.000  a  year,  with  deficits  of  «3,- 
800,000  which  have  to  be  met 'through  the 
annual  fund-raising  effort.  Counting  in  the 
Newport  chest  which  recently  merged  with 
the  United  Fund  here  and  Newport  Red  Cross 
which  will  soon  also  become  a  UF  member, 
the  United  Fxind  last  year  raised  about 
•136.000  in  the  two  naval  installaUons  in 
this  State. 

If  Mr.  Macy's  plan  for  a  single  Federal 
campaign  Is  put  into  effect,  the  98  Rhode 
Island  United  Fund  member  agencies  would 
have  to  compete  under  one  listing  with  orga- 
nizations whose  annual  budgets  in  this  State 
oome  to  only  about  $700,000.  Itiere  Is,  more- 
over, no  guarantee  that  the  niunber  of  In- 
<lependent  agencies  approved  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  drive  will  not  keep  on 
growing,  thereby  aggravating  the  problem  of 
multiple  and  overlapping  appeals  and  in- 
creasing the  hazard  that  the  United  Fund 
may  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

"When  you  start  combining  apples  and 
pears,"  a  local  United  Fund  executive  re- 
marked the  other  day,  "you  endanger  the 
criteria  of  community-based  allocation  of 
funds  on  the  basis  of  relative  need  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  United  Commtmlty  Funds  and 
Councils  asserts  that  "attempting  to  com- 
bine agencies  that  accepts  the  disciplines 
of  united  fundraislng  as  weJl  as  the  benefits 
with  organizations  that  are  unwilling  to  do 
so  Is  discriminatory  and  presents  problems 


In  solicitation  which  defy  solutions  fair   to 
all  parties  concerned." 

rAJl-RXACHING    lasuxs 

The  national  United  Fund  organization 
also  maintains  that  Mr.  Macy's  proposal  en- 
dorsee a  method  of  solicitation  contrary  to 
that  generally  and  successfully  used  by  in- 
dustry and  organized  labor  and  removes  the 
infiuence  of  UF.  volvinteer  workers  from  the 
"effort  to  save  campaign  expenses,  allocate 
funds  Intelligently,  and  promote  sound  com- 
munity planning." 

Mr.  Maey  contends  in  defense  of  his  plan 
that  consolidation  of  the  separate  drives  at 
the  Federal  installations  into  a  single  cam- 
paign not  only  would  save  official  time  and 
expense  but  would  at  least  double  the 
present  annual  contributions  of  $30  mil- 
lion through  Inauguration  of  the  payroll 
deduction  system  to  tpn&d  out  giving  over 
the  year. 

Mr.  Hayes,  the  president  of  United  Com- 
munity Funds  and  Councils,  has  retorted 
that  most  Independent  organizations  "are 
almost  entirely  supported  by  cash  contribu- 
tions and  nonnally  do  not  sc^dt  on  an  em- 
ployee group  basis"  and  that  payroll  de- 
duction 'is  feasible  only  for  a  imlted  drive 
in  which  designation  of  gifts  is  not  stressed." 
The  Issues,  he  said,  go  "far  beyond  rasing 
more  money."  The  United  Funds  would 
naturally  welcome  a  higher  level  of  giving 
by  servicemen  and  Federal  employees.  But 
fully  as  vital.  Mr.  Hayes  has  *y*^pt^^^*lzf^.  is 
that  the  money  should  be  "more  Intelli- 
gently applied  to  carefully  screened  needs." 


One  of  die  Good  Gays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WABKIHGTOir 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  2t,  1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington  this 
month  lost  tbelr  dean  of  political  report- 
ers, Russell  J.  Nelson,  known  affection- 
ately to  his  many  thousands  of  readers 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  as 
"Stub." 

A  perceptive  analyst  of  the  p<^tical 
scene,  completely  objective  and  fair- 
minded,  while  never  pulling  punches, 
"Stub"  Nelson  wrote  his  daily  column 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  without 
fear  or  favor.  In  so  doing  he  won  and 
held  for  more  than  two  decades  the  re- 
spect of  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  political 
affiliation  and  of  the  entire  Washington 
State  press  corps,  including  those  who 
at  State  and  national  political  conven- 
tions, and  at  sessions  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, were  his  competitors.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  president  of  the  or- 
ganization of  legislative  reporters — 
which  fact  attests  to  the  high  regard 
with  wiiich  they  held  him. 

Throughout  his  brilliant  career  as  a 
political  reporter.  I  was  proud  to  consider 
"Stub"  a  warm  sind  personal  friend;  yet 
I  could  not  truthfully  say  that  I  was 
closer  to  "Stub"  than  other  elected  of- 
ficials or  candidates  for  ptibUe  office  with 
whom  he  was  in  frequent  or  continual 
contact.  Ours  was  a  friendship  of  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other's  Integrity, 
which  perhaps  over  the  years  is  the  finest 
friendship  one  may  have. 
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When  such  a  friend  passes  on,  It  Is 
difficult  to  put  in  words  one's  personal 
emotions  or  to  express  the  sense  of  loss 
which  overwhelms  us. 

Ed  Donoboe,  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Teamster,  put^islied  in  Seattle, 
has  done  this  as  well  as  anyone  I  know 
in  the  February  14  issue  of  that  news- 
paper. I  hope  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  whichever  of  the  50  States  they 
represent,  will  read  this  column.  Then 
those  who  do  so  will  know  "Stub"  Nel- 
son as  I  did,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  did, 
as  Washington's  entire  congressional 
delegation  did,  and  as  the  citizenry  of 
our  State  did,  and  will  gain  from  this 
knowledge,  although  "Stub"  Nelson  has 
passed  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "One  of 
the  Good  Guys,"  by  Ed  E>on<^oe,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Teamster  issue 
of  February  14.  1964,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ons  or  THJE  Good  Outs 
(By  Ed  Donohoe) 

Although  there  are  others  who  knew  him 
better  as  friend  and  confidant,  or  as  they  say 
"when,"  nonetheless  the  death  of  Stub  Nel- 
son, Post-Intelligencer  political  writer, 
strikes  us  as  a  deep  personal  loss,  and  a  blow 
to  what  we  look  upon  as  the  art  of  personal 
Journalism. 

Stub  was  the  kind  ot  fellow  who  couldn't 
help  but  get  involved  In  the  stories  he  wrote, 
and  while  others  might  stump  for  equal  time 
in  political  reporting,  or  the  odious  status 
quo,  we  stiU  preferred  the  way  Stub  ap- 
proached the  Job  and  executed  his  art. 

As  a  writer  siu-ely  there  are  others  who 
would  turn  a  better  phrase,  or  discuss  the 
profiuidlties  of  politics  until  they  become 
downright  boring.  In  all  sincerity,  what 
Stub  Nelson  had  was  the  human  touch. 

Coming  from  sports  as  hs  did,  he  never 
quite  shook  either  the  lingo  or  the  elements 
of  a  race,  contest  or  game.  Tou  would  find 
the  handicap,  the  2  o'clock  hitter,  the  strong 
finisher,  the  dark  horse,  or  the  man  who  was 
obviously  out  of  his  class.  AU  you  had  to 
do  was  transpose  offlceseeker  or  incumbent 
for  horse  or  athlete,  and  you  could  read  Stub 
Nelson  like  a  thrilling  account  of  a  title 
fight. 

Of  course,  we  liked  the  Nelson  approach  to 
affairs  of  state.  We  liked  the  way  he  could 
break  a  complex  situation  down  to  com- 
ponents that  the  majority  of  his  readers 
could  readily  understand.  In  a  way,  he  was 
Involving  his  audience  in  the  things  that 
he  was  Involved  in. 

Yes,  his  stories  had  the  who,  what,  where, 
when  and  how — but  you  could  also  dig  out 
that  very  important  answer  to  the  question 
"why."  And  he  was  able  to  avoid  a  sermon, 
lecture,  or  what  we  dread  most,  pontlflca- 
tlon. 

Oh,  there  were  times  that  we  could  dis- 
agree with  something  Stub  Nelson  ex- 
pounded but  he  wasn't  the  kind  to  bear  a 
grudge  or  put  a  disputaiit  on  some  sort  of 
list. 

What  he  was  best  known  for  was  his  quiet, 
unassuming  charm  coupled  with  an  endless 
inquisitive  search  for  more  than  one  opin- 
ion on  a  subject.  Not  that  he  wasn't  ca- 
pable of  letting  you  know  where  he  stood, 
what  he  personaUy  thought,  and  his  ideas 
of  the  outcome.  Probably  he  couldnt 
shake  that  sportswriting  tendency  to  prog- 
nosticate even  to  trivial  events  like  getting 
up  In  the  morning. 


In  the  election  campaign  of  1953  Stub  and 
I  served  on  a  "Meet  the  Press"  panel  assem- 
bled to  Interview  Senator  Harry  PuUlam 
Cain.  I  have  always  felt  that  my  presence 
on  that  show  helped  to  "deep  six"  Radio  at  a 
time  it  was  mortaUy  locked  in  combat  with 
the  emerging  glaat  caUed  television. 

What  went  on  during  the  half  hour  with 
the  then  Junior  Senator  doesn't  bear  re- 
peating, but  Stub  waived  the  last  question 
on  the  show  to  apologize  for  the  antics  of 
one  of  his  fellow  members  on  the.  panel. 

It  precipitated  quite  a  buzz  in  ptoUtlcal 
ranks  at  the  time,  but  I  think  Stub  made 
his  point  on  two  scores: 

I  never  appeared  on  another  interviewing 
panel;  and  the  program,  which  got  its 
talent — such  as  it  was — ^for  free,  went  belly- 
up. 

The  Nelson  theme  was  quite  simple:  I 
wort  for  a  newspaper,  I  like  to  be  regarded 
as  all  newspaper,  why  buUd  up  an  opposi- 
tion medium? 

The  tragedy  that  has  befallen  the  Post- 
InteUlgencer  strikes  home  harder  when  one 
considers  the  great  talents  whoee  signa- 
tures are  no  more  in  the  span  of  only  4 
years.  There  Is  no  Mike  Donohoe,  no  Dick 
Sharp,  no  Lucy  Oohen,  no  Slim  Lynch,  and 
now — no  Stub  Nelson. 

What  these  people  brought  to  their  news- 
paper wasn't  always  spelled  out  in  coltunn 
inches  under  a  byline.  The  best  word  to  de- 
scribe their  gift  to  Journalism   is  savvy 

they  knew  what  was  going  on.  who  was 
doing  what  to  whom;  they  knew  people  and 
were  known  by  people,  lots  of  people. 

They  brought  Identity  to  their  newqtaper 
and  they  could  use  the  newspaper  to  best 
advantage.  It  was  not  uncommon  that  each 
of  these,  and  oth«-  good  ones  we  might 
have  overlooked,  broke  their  bigger  stories 
on  their  day  off  simply  because  somebody 
with  a  story  to  tell  remembered  to  call. 
Though  the  five  mentioned  might  have,  been 
of  dlfforent  personality  and  temperament, 
all  were  reliable  in  their  field,  all  com- 
manded an  a\idlence,  an  "worked"  at  their 
trade. 

Because  he  was  Involved  In  the  business 
of  reporting  about  politicians  and  events  In 
a  hranesptm  language  that  was  easy  to  read, 
there  was  this  quality  about  Stub  Nelson 
that  really  stood  out — his  eminent  fairness. 
He  tried  to  teU  the  Important  things  that 
happened  In  the  way  he  saw  them  happen. 
Politicians  have  a  way  of  disagreeing  with 
Just  about  everything  they  read,  and  most 
of  the  ideas  they  can't  claim  as  their 
own.  But  aroimd  the  State,  which  was 
really  Stub's  "beat,"  the  majority  regarded 
Mr.  Nelson  as  one  of  the  very  best  In  his 
calling. 

And  It  may  be  that  life  will  pick  up  where 
Stub  left  off;  another  will  be  appointed  to  fiU 
his  shoes. 

But  I  find  It  hard,  because  he  was  such 
a  good  guy,  not  to  think  of  his  passing  as 
calamitous  tor  the  kind  of  Journalism  he 
knew  best. 


Resolution  on  Soviet  Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  MicHniAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  state-spon- 
sored anti-Semitism  did  not  end  with  the 
defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  anti-Semitism  is  practiced  and 
officially  condtmed.  The  guarantees  of 
the     UJ3.S.R.     constitution     regarding 


minorities  are  rendered  meaningless.  In 
a  nation  which  discourages  religion,  the 
Jewish  religion  is  the  most  harassed,  the 
most  curbed,  the  most  restricted. 

The  deteriorating  situation  of  Jews 
resident  in  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  a 
source  of  deep  coacem  and  apprehen- 
sion. An  expression  of  this  apprehensioa 
is  reflected  in  the  adopti(m  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  resolu- 
tion follows : 

RssoLirnoN   on    Sovmr    Axnr-SxMrnsM 

The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council,  composed  of  refM-esenta- 
tlves  of  340  Jewish  member  organizations  la 
the  metropoUtan  Detroit  area,  deplores  the 
continuing  i>erpetration  of  cultural  and 
religious  genocide  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment.  Official 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  3  million 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  deny  to  thun  thelx 
freedom  of  worship,  isolate  them  from  their 
tradition  and  from  their  co-religlonlsts  la 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  destroy  their 
specifically  Jewish  spirit. 

Prohibitions  against  the  maUng  or  Im- 
portation of  Jewish  religious  objects — of 
prayer  shawls,  phylacteries,  prayerbooks. 
Bibles,  religious  calendars — and  against 
maintaining  spiritual  ties  with  ooreligionlsts 
abrocui,  are  indications  of  the  harsh  and 
restrictive  discriminatory  measuree.  Jewish 
reUglous  and  cultural  life  Is  further  otr- 
cumscribed  by  restrictions  against  tbe  Yid- 
dish theatre  and  press,  religiovts  schools, 
publishing  of  books  in  Yiddish  and  Hebrew. 
Traditional  burial  is  proscribed  and  much 
anguish  is  occasioned  by  the  suffemg  thus 
imposed. 

All  of  these  restrictions  are  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  status  accorded  to  other 
nationality  and  religious  minorities  resident 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  implement  their  often  repeated  con- 
cern for,  and  championship  of,  freedom  for 
all  nationalities  and  groups,  by  according  to 
Soviet  Jews  the  same  status  and  conditions 
enjoyed  by  other  groupings  of  Soviet  citizens, 
and  to  restore  to  the  VSSSt.'B  Jewish  citi- 
zens their  rights  to — 

1.  Jewish  education  in  all  its  forms; 

2.  Continuity  of  Jewish  cultural  life 
through  literature,  theater,  schools,  press, 
publishing  houses,  and  other  forms  of  cul- 
tural expression  In  Yiddish  and  in  Hebrew; 

3.  Reopening  of  synagogues  to  serve  the 
religious  needs  of  Soviet  Jewry; 

4.  Jewish  ritual  observance  in  Its  tradi- 
tional forma; 

5.  Reestablshment  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural bonds  with  Jewish  communities 
abroad;  and 

6.  Be  reunited  with  their  families  In  other 
lands,  from  whom  they  have  been  separated. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government — as 
a  matter  of  urgency  and  elementary  de- 
cency— to  recognize  the  rights  of  Jews  to 
their  own  language,  religious  and  cultural 
exiK-esslon  to  the  degree  permitted  to  aU 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  call  also  goes  out  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  to  use  his  good 
offices  and  the  machinery  of  this  world  body, 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  member  na- 
tion, to  act  against  the  culttu'al  and  religious 
genocide  being  perpetrated  against  Soviet 
Jewry. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  our  President,  oiu  Secretary  of 
State,  our  Congressmen,  and  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  protest  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  through  diplcnnatlc  and 
other  channels,  against  the  oppressions  here- 
in detailed. 
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The  program,  Kast-We«t  0(mversatlon.  for 
Berkeley,  Calif..  January  81  through  Febru- 
ary a.  1064.  has  two  major  themee:  "The 
Problem  of  Man  in  a  Socialist  Society,"  and 
"Christian  EzlAtence  La  a  Communist  Coun- 
try." 

Accompanying  Opocensky  Is  Dr.  Charles  C. 
West,  associate  professor  of  Christian  Ethics 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Prince- 
ton, NJ. 

The  sponsor  is  the  University  Church 
Council.  The  3-day  meeting  Is  to  be  held  in 
Dwlnelle  Hall.  Westminister  House,  and  on 
Sunday  he  is  scheduled  to  speak  in  the 
Trinity  Metliodlst  Church  In  the  morning. 
and  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chvirch. 

The  folder  announcing  Opocensky's  views 
said: 

"He  had  declared:  "The  Socialist  revolution 
In  our  country  since  1948  Is  not  a  deviation 
from  Ood's  plans  for  my  country.  It  is  part 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  coun- 
try.' And  he  wrote:  'The  (Marxist)  fight 
against  religion  can  be  understood  as  a  seri- 
ous and  deep  expression  of  human  longing 
for  wonderful  freedom.  Independence,  dig- 
nity, and  real  himian  life."  " 

The  doc\unents  released  for  study  in  ad- 
vance Include  "Christian  Existence  In  a  Com- 
munist Country"  by  Milan  Opocensky  and 
"The  Church  in  East  Germany,"  by  Harvey 
Cox. 

The  article  reports:  "Harvey  Cox  is  known 
to  our  readers  for  his  assessments  of  Playboy 
and  the  Miss  America  pageant.  On  leave 
from  his  poet  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School.  Mr.  Cox  has  studied  and  worked  In 
Berlin  this  year.  This  Eirtlcle  marks  his  first 
appearance  since  his  election  as  contribut- 
ing editor."  The  article  Is  a  reprint  from 
"Christianity  and  Crisis." 

"The  Christian  Church  and  Communist 
Atheism."  by  Helmut  Oollwltzer,  another 
dociiment  released  for  study,  Is  reprinted 
from  a  release  of  the  World  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  and  Is,  we  are  told,  "espe- 
cially tar  the  East- West  Dialogues  sponsored 
by  the  National  Student  Christian  Pedera- 
Uon." 

Among  the  things  that  Oollwltzer  says  in 
regard  to  atheism  Is,  "The  church  must 
abandon  all  false  alliances  formed  in  order  to 
oppose  Communist  atheism." 

And  again,  "The  church  must  cooperate 
In  the  effort  to  abolish  conditions  'In  which 
man  Is  a  hiunlllated,  enslaved,  abandoned, 
and  contemptible  creature'  (Karl  Marx)." 

Another  article  by  Milan  Machovec  is  re- 
produoed  from  the  Student  World  Chronicle 
wlilch  Is  a  publication  of  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation.  It  Is  entitled.  "Marx- 
ist View." 

The  article  concludes : 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  task 
In  human  history,  the  building  up  of  a  Com- 
munist society,  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  human  qualities.  We 
cannot  wait  until  non-CommunistB  trust  us. 
Therefore  may  a  sincere,  fair  struggle  decide 
who  wins  the  prize;  In  other  words,  who  first 
gets  close  to  man  and  stands  up  for  him." 

Thus  the  publications  of  the  World  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  present  in  a  most 
attractive  form  the  propaganda  of  the  Marx- 
ists for  the  building  of  a  Communist  society. 

In  the  bibliography  prepared  and  the  ar- 
ticles submitted,  there  is  no  docimientatlon 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  free  West.  The 
entire  approach  Is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Marxist  and  the  Communist. 

rt  is  a  one-sided  representation,  and  yet  It 
Is  being  carried  on  xinder  a  Christian  cover 
and  through  organizations,  which  have  di- 
rect contact  with  young  people  who  are 
working  through  the  student  campus  groups. 

The  Opocensky  trip  has  been  carefully 
planned,  the  literature  anticipated,  and  pre- 
pared In  advance. 

It  is  an  effort  to  meet  on  the  highest  level 
of  Intellectual  appeal,  students  of  the  United 


States  and  flrst,  to  persuade  them  that 
they  should  not  resist  comm\inlsm;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  Induce  them  to  help  the  Communists 
succeed  in  their  program. 

The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
Communists  and  the  Christians  are  work- 
ing toward  the  same  goal  though  their 
methods  may  be  different,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Christian  can  help  the  Commu- 
nist. 


What  Caa    I   Do   for    Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or   ICAINX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  TOPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
Coast  Ouard  enlisted  man,  Donald  Black - 
well,  S.N.,  of  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla.,  re- 
cently won  one  of  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion awards  for  an-  essay  he  recently 
wrote  in  competition  with  many  young 
people  throughout  our  country. 

This  is  a  distinct  honor  to  Mr.  Black - 
well  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It  re- 
flects upon  the  high  caliber  of  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  service. 

I  thought  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested In  reading  one  of  the  contributions 
presented  by  this  20-year-old  coast- 
guardsman.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
prayer : 

What  Can  I  Do  roa  Fxkzdom? 

E)ear  God: 
I  have  often  asked  for  your  blessings  In  many 

a  way. 
But  "What  Can  I  Do  for  Freed<«n"  on  this 

particular  day. 
Sometimes  I  fall  to  recognize  what  freedom 

really  means  to  me. 
Until   I   stop   and   consider   the  lives   of  so 

many  who  died  to  make  us  free. 
My    brother   wore    a    uniform,    way   back    I 

dont  remember  when. 
But  I  do  know  that  he  came  back  and  I  was 

able  to  see  him  again. 
I  have  thanked  you  many  times  for  bringing 

him  home  the  same, 
But   this   time  I   want  to  bless   those   who 

stayed  to  remain. 
They  died  by  thousands,  peace,  tranquility. 

and  freedom,  being  their  only  fight. 
So  that  I,  and  others  like  me  will  know  the 

difference   between   wrong  and   right. 
And  when  It  comes  to  furthering  my  educa- 
tion, for  freedom  I  will  do  my  best. 
So  when  Important  questions  confront  me. 

the  answer  I  won't  have  to  guess 
I  am  too  young  to  vote,  but  the  time  is  not 

far  away. 
And  when  I  am  able,  the  flrst  In  line  I  will 

be  that  day. 
I  will  try  and  maintain  high  morals  so  every- 
one who  knows  me  will  be  proud, 
And  when  my  neighbor's  burden  Is  too  gre.at, 

I  will  help  If  I  am  allowed. 
And  If  I  am  able  and  my  life  for  my  country's 

freedcHn  I  must  give. 
Then  this  too  I  will  do  so  that  others,  in  this 

wonderful  land.  In  freedom  may  live. 
And  If  abundant  In  wealth,  then  money  I 

woxUd  be  more  than  glad  to  send, 
So    that   the   loes   of   our   Nation's   freedom 

would  never  be  threatened  again. 
And  If  a  master  of  skills  I  would  be,  then  I 

would  carry  my  teachings  from  shore 

to  shore. 
So   that  the   distant  gap   between   us   and 

other   oountrlee   would   slowly   lessen 

more  and  more. 
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There  is  no  use  kidding,  a  master  of  skills 

and  rich  In  wealth  do  not  apply  to  me, 
But  I  am  a  member  of  the  armed  forces, 

dedicated  to  keep  the  American  people 

free; 
On  the  eleventh  of  November  and  other  days 

as  well,  my  uniform  I  will  proudly 

don, 
Not  because  it  is  my  military  duty,  but  to 

remember  those  who  died  so  freedom 

could  go  on. 
When  I  joined  the  service  and  took  up  mili- 
tary life,  I  knew  it  was  something  I 

had  to  do. 
To  In  some  small  way  try  and  preserve  the 

freedom  that  men  died  for,  both  for 

me  and  you. 
So,  Dear  God,  I  thank  you  for  your  blessing 

and  close  this  prayer. 
Hoping  that  other  countries  will  realize  that 

our   welcoming   mat   Is   always  there. 
— D.  Black  WELL  (343-779)    sn. 


Meat  Importi  No.  1:  Dealers  Say  Im- 
port Curb  Is  Not  Eaoufh — Some  Cat- 
tlemen Call  It  Ridicnloas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK3Em"ATlVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farmers,  feeders,  all  those  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  meat  and  meat 
products  are  truly  up  in  arms  over  the 
skyrocketing  rise  in  foreign  meat  impM-ts 
into  this  country.  Imports  have  de- 
pressed prices  in  this  vital  Industry  to  the 
point  where  farmers,  producers,  and 
those  concerned  with  the  industry  are 
becoming  bankrupt.  These  imports  are 
of  particular  concern  to  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  guess  that  it  is  of  equal  concern 
to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  be- 
cause almost  every  State  produces  meat 
for  the  Nation's  table.  Not  only  is  this 
of  actual  concern  to  those  engaged  in 
this  industry  but  of  equal  concern  to  the 
many  businesses  throughout  the  country 
who  depend  upon  farmers  and  others  in 
the  livestock  business  for  the  sale  of 
their  products. 

A  series  of  nine  articles  written  by 
reporters  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  18  on  page  2966  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  25, 
beginning  on  page  3327.  The  Omaha 
World-Herald,  which  is  the  voice  of  the 
Midlands,  sent  two  reporters  and  a  pho- 
tographer throughout  the  United  States 
in  a  search  for  information  and  facts 
concerning  this  critical  problem,  which 
resulted  in  the  nine-part  series  of  arti- 
cles referred  to  above. 

The  World-Herald  is  published  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  which  city  is  known  as 
the  beef  capital  of  the  world  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  livestock  is  processed  in 
the  Omaha  market  than  in  any  other 
city.  Aside  from  the  nine  informative 
articles  from  the  ^orld-Herald  referred 
to  above,  I  submit  the  following  stories 


which  have  appeared  in  this  outstanding 
newspaper. 

One  of  these  stories  follows: 
Dealers  Sat  Import  Cxtrb  Isn't  Enough — 
Soke  CAmxicKN  Here  Call  It  RmictTLOus 

Reaction  among  local  cattlemen  to  the 
Australia-New  Zealand  Import  agreement 
ranged  from  ridicule  to  outrage  Tuesday. 

"As  a  feeder,  raiser,  and  farmer,  I  feel  that 
so-called  agreement  should  be  fought  by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate," an  irate  livestock  dealer  asserted. 

"It's  inadequate,"  continued  James  Regan, 
Jr..  of  Regan,  Regan  &  Hess.  "I  canont  see 
where  a  quota  of  Imports  In  excess  of  the 
amount  imported  to  the  United  States  In 
ld60  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  economy 
of  the  country  at  this  critical  time." 

PRETTT  RmiCTJLOUS 

"It's  no  where  near  enough,  agreed  Frank 
Berlgan,  manager  of  Berigan  Brothers  Live- 
stock Commission  Co.  "There's  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  fellows  who  Just  aren't  going  to  be 
able  to  feed  nest  year.  This  Isn^  helping 
them  one  bit." 

"It's  pretty  ridiculous,"  charged  cattle 
dealer  Bill  Poxley.  "I  realize  that  maybe 
every  little  bit  counts  but  this  Is  pretty  lit- 
tle." 

He  maintained  that  "something  should 
have  been  done  long  before  the  situation 
got  as  bad  as  it  has." 

Charles  W.  O'Rourke,  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  predicted  the  pact 
"will  solve  no  problems  at  all." 

FLIMSY  THmc 

He  termed  it  "flimsy"  and  speculated  that 
it  is  a  "Government  attempt  to  quiet  the 
people  down." 

"But  It  certainly  won't  quiet  those  farm- 
ers and  feeders  who  are  losing  $40  or  $50  on 
every  head  of  cattle,"  he  argued. 

The  agreement,  he  said,  is  "apparently  a 
very  voluntary  thing  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  still  in  command." 


Schools  Urged  To  Develop  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  February 
24,1964: 

Helix    High    Ceremony — Rafferty    Urges 
Schools  To  Develop  Patriotism 

(By  Charles  Davis) 

State  school  Superintendent  Maxwell  Raf- 
ferty, yesterday  struck  critically  at  efforts 
to  bar  expressions  of  patriotic  reverence 
and  asked  educators  to  tell  America  "what 
is  good  and  true  and  right." 

Rafferty  was  flanked  by  more  than  175 
flags  and  banners  as  he  addressed  a  massing 
of  the  colors  ceremony  sponsored  by  the 
Cajon  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Military  Order 
of  World  Wars. 

Pour  hundred  persons  In  the  stands  at 
Helix  High  School  stadium  stood  and  ap- 
plauded after  he  finished  speaking. 

LENGTHY  CESEMONY 

The  more  than  2-hour  ceremony  featured 
a  parade,  a  band  concert,  a  pageant  deplet- 
ing the  history  of  Old  Glory,  massing  and 


blessing  of  the  colors,  and  a  youth  group's 
medley  of  patriotic  songs. 

An  El  Capltan  High  School  California 
Cadet  Corps  member,  one  of  several  score 
colorbearers  from  numerous  organizations, 
collapsed  after  standing  in  the  field  35  min- 
utes and  was  treated  In  a  nearby  mobile 
emergency  unit. 

Speaking  on  "The  Song  of  Freedom,"  Raf- 
ferty deplored  a  move  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  La  Mesa-Spring  Valley 
school  district  to  eliminate  songs  written  in 
the  form  of  prayers. 

ILLEGAL  STANZA 

He  also  cited  New  York  where,  he  said, 
in  recent  months  it  has  become  Illegal  to 
sing  the  last  stanza  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Rafferty  said  songs  which  Invoke  the  name 
of  the  Deity  in  the  form  of  prayer  are  "Amer- 
ica," "America,  the  Beautiful."  "God  Bless 
America"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

"Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  these 
songs  of  Inspiration,  sung  for  so  long  by 
all  our  people,  regardless  of  religion  or  creed, 
have  suddenly  begun  to  violate  freedom  of 
religion  on  the  part  of  little  children"  he 
asked. 

Rafferty  chsu-ged  a  sort  of  sick  campaign 
of  whispering  and  Inference  to  the  effect 
that  a  patriot  Is  an  enemy  of  International 
peace  and  good  will. 

He  quoted  a  high  appointed  official  of  this 
State — whom  afterward  he  declined  to 
Identify  to  reporters — as  saying  that  the  Idea 
of  America  being  sacred  soil  Is  a  lot  of 
paranoiac  patriotism. 

"I  am  sure  that  to  this  gentleman,  and 
to  many  like  him,  the  soil  of  his  native  land 
Is  not  sacred,  that  It  Is  Just  dirt,  no  different 
from  the  soil  of  any  other  land,"  Rafferty 
said. 

"But  I  want  to  make  my  own  position 
crystal  clear.  America's  soil  Is  sacred  to 
me." 

TIME  TO    SPEAK 

Applause  broke  out  when  Rafferty  said 
this  is  "no  time  for  tame  surrender  to  those 
among  us  who  would  tamper  with  the  dearly 
bought  birthright  of  our  people." 

Then  he  added : 

"It  is  Instead  a  time  for  those  of  us  In 
education  to  stand  to  our  gtins,  to  tell 
America  not  what  she  wants  to  hear'^but 
what  Is  good  and  true  and  right  for  her  to 
hear,  to  tell  her  not  only  what  we  have 
done  for  her  In  the  past  but  what  we  are  pre- 
pared yet  to  do." 

The  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  band  In 
the  schoolyard  ceremony  played  three  of  the 
songs  which  Rafferty  linked  with  moves  to 
eliminate  them  from  schools,  and,  after  he 
spoke,  others  were  included  In  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  Youth  for  Christ  singers  and 
orchestra. 

opening  parade 

Scouts,  students,  veterans,  Shriners,  law 
officers,  and  women's  auxiliaries  all  took  part 
in  an  opening  flag  parade  around  the  field's 
track  and  later  stood  for  more  than  an  hour 
on  both  sides  of  a  stand  occupied  by  mayors, 
l^slators,  civic,  military,  and  veterans 
representatives. 

The  flags  and  banners  that  they  carried 
snapped  briskly  in  the  breeze. 

Col.  Francis  J.  Andrews,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, commander  of  the  MOWW  chapter, 
called  Old  Glory  a  "glowing  beacon  of  liberty 
to  all  of  the  world"  and  voiced  regret  at  pos- 
sible loss  of  a  feeling  of  swelling  pride  among 
Americans  upon  seeing  the  flag. 

Capt.  P.  A.  Horton,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
narrated  an  "Evolution  of  the  Flag,"  In  which 
Orossmont  Union  High  School  District  stu- 
dents carried  14  antecedents  of  the  present 
flag  to  the  front  of  the  stands. 
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MatssBaga,  •!  Hawai 


OW  CAUrOBHIA 

IN  THS  HOI  8X  C9  RXPRESBNTATIVSS 

Wednet  lay.  February  26. 1964 
Mr.  HOLD  lELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 


attention  that  the  Rafu 


Shimpo,  a  vu  wspi^ier  In  my  city  of  Loe 


published  an  article  about 
colleagues,  the  gentleman 
Congressman  Spark  M. 
It  pays  glowing  tribute  to 
him  as  an  cfflcer  of  the  famed  100th 
Infantry  Bat  tallon  composed  of  Amer- 
icans of  Ja]  tanese  ancestry  in  World 
War  n,  as  a  egislator.  and  as  a  person- 
ality. Becau  le  in  the  year  that  I  have 
known  "I^ak  ct."  as  he  Is  affectionately 
known  to  all  of  us.  I  have  learned  to 
reaped  him  most  highly  and  regard 
him  as  one  ot  our  most  promising  men 
In  the  Cong  "ess.  I  offer  the  following 
article,  publiihed  in  the  Rafu  Shimpo 
supplement  o  '  December  1963 : 
BrtMM.  llATBUi  aoa:  "Ip  Ws  Asz  To  Sharx 
On  Jtrsr  E  nrnawK,  Ws  ICnor  Wokk  Sidz 
BT  8n«,  Wr  "Boxn  ^bax" 

I  By  Dan  Kcnnal) 
Just  raoentl  r,  I  had  luncta  with  a  Con- 


was  not  historic  but  he  was 
from  the  60th  State  la 


Beprennti  kttve 
Union — ^Bi  waU< 


Plug, 
itiKk 


becaise 


Tkat  in  ttaeir 
the 
the 

He 
■eooPd  Japane^ 
pie   la  the 
January   of 
DaifixL  K 
can  to  he 
Ing  iwom  Intc 

Chrlatened 
on  October  8, 
picked  up  the 
mates.    Durlni ; 
was  tagged  "It 
like  "Spark 

The  name 
Now,  moat  of 
and  even  the 
nedy,    cm    a 

"SFAaXT" 

ble  pronounel4g 

Despite  the 
name,  he  la  a 
Imbued  with  a 
man  and  h 
who  la  known 
community  In 

Before 
was  majority 
■entatlves  of 
Uture  In  1»5« 
at  repreeentatl|r< 
the  Judiciary 
Juvenile     couiit 
committee, 
and  land 
the    Democratic 
Governor  of 

Prior  to  tha4 
School, 
▼ard  Law 
University 
Judge  and 
World  War  n 
fantry  Battalkfn 

ICatsdwasa 
the  2a»th 
Guard,  was 
try  In  Amertca^ 
after  Pearl 


Lc  [Islattire. 
1  >e3 

IM o^  m, 
eleeied 


comii  g 


vl<e 


MAaATxnu  Matsttnaga,  the 

American  to  serve  the  peo- 

He  took  oflloe  In 

at   the    same    time    that 

the  first  Japanese  Amerl- 

to  the  Leglfllature  was  be- 

the  Senate. 

IIasatttxi  on  his  birth  in  Kauai 

1916,    the    young    IiiATBT7NAGA 

oame  "SPAax"  from  his  play- 
a  childhood  game  when  he 
hla  fMenda  said  he  J\unped 
,"  Barney  Google's  horse, 
and  he  adopted  It  legally. 
his  colleagues  call  him  that 
late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
Tip    to    Hawaii,    called    blm 
they  seemed  to  have  trou- 
ICasatxtki  or  Matsttnaoa. 
Mprlclousneas  of  his  adopted 
lerlous  servant  of  the  people, 
real  desire  to  help  his  fellow 
ty.     Be  credits  his  father 
as   the  Living  Saint   In   his 
Hawaii  for  his  credo. 


to  Washington,  ICatsunaga 

Ikader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

he  Hawaii  Terrltcnrlal   Legls- 

Whlle  a  member  of  the  hoviae 

es,  he  served  as  chairman  of 

committee,  chairman  of  the 

recreation     and     welfare 


chairman   of    the   tourism 
In  1960,  he  had  lost 
candidacy    for    Lieutenant 
wall  by  a  narrow  margin. 
,  the  graduate  of  Kauai  High 
of  Hawaii  In  1041.  Bar- 
In  1961,  and  Northwestern 
Institute,  ABA  course  for 
In  1967,  served  during 
m  a  member  of  the  100th  In- 


oomiilttees 


Unlveiilty 
BthttA 
TraDe 
praecutor 


HaibcMT 


ft  member  at  Company  K  ol 

at  the  BawaU  NaUonal 

thoae  of  Japanese  ancea- 

tinlform  who  ware  corraled 

at  SchoAeld  Barracks  and 


Inf  I  ntry 
anong 


shipped  to  Wisconsin.  When  the  chanoe 
came  to  join  the  special  battalion  to  prove 
tiieir  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  birth  on 
the  field  of  battle,  he  and  others  plunged 
right  In. 

He  was  wounded  twice.  Be  earned  the 
Bronze  Star  medal.  Purple  Heart  with  oak 
leaf  cluster,  Anny  Conunendatlon  medal  dur- 
ing his  service  with  the  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion in  North  Africa  and  Italy  and  with 
the  Military  Intelligence  Service  Language 
School  at  Fort  Bnelllng.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  U.S.  Army  In  1953  with  the  rank 
of  captain. 

He  had  this  to  say  about  World  War  II  and 
his  fellow  soldiers: 

"It  is  frequently  said  that  men  don't  die 
for  Ideals,  that  a  man  Is  put  Into  uniform, 
sent  to  the  battlefront,  and  usvuUly  doesn't 
know  what  he  Is  fighting  for,  even  If  be  Is 
forced  to  the  point  of  gt^ng  up  his  life.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  the  men  of  the  100th  and 
of  the  442d  Ck>mbat  Team  did  die  for  IdecOs 
and  they  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for. 

"Men  like  Private  Kawano,  my  messenger, 
who.  In  his  last  few  words,  told  me  in  efTect, 
"Well,  Lieutenant.  I  know  I'm  going  to  die 
but  I  have  no  regrets.  I  know  that  as  a 
resiUt  of  my  dying,  those  of  us  who  will  go 
home  and  oui  folks  back  home  will  be  recog- 
nized as  true  Americans  and  will  live  a  better 
life." 

"We  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
proved  our  Americanism  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. But,  I  have  foxind,  as  you  may  have 
too,  despite  the  fact  that  we  built  an  un- 
questionable foundation  of  loyalty,  there  are 
those  among  ua  who  still  advocate  the  belief 
that  being  of  Japajieae  ancestry  we  must  be- 
have differently  from  other  Americans,  that 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  of  Japenese 
ancestry  and  must  not  aggreeeively  project 
ourselves  to  the  forefront  In  the  American 
scene." 

At  the  time  Ma'tsunaoa  won  his  seat  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  his  leader- 
ship and  Integrity,  he  said: 

"If  we  are  to  make  our  fullest  contribution 
to  the  American  way  of  life:  If  we  are  to 
share  our  just  burden  In  building  a  greater 
America,  we  must  cease  to  be  hyphenated 
Americans  and  work  side  by  side,  without 
fear  of  criticism  on  account  of  ova  race,  along 
with  any  and  all  other  Americans. 

"On  the  night  of  my  election,  I  was  inter- 
viewed over  Radio  NHK.  Tokyo,  by  telephone, 
for  a  half-hour  period  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. In  my  message  to  the  people  of 
Japan,  I  reiterated  the  fact  that  being  born 
of  immigrant  Japanese  parents,  I  bad  aspired 
to  and  been  elected  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  Nation.  This.  I  pointed  out, 
was  living  proof  that  here  In  the  United 
States,  democracy  was  not  only  preached  but 
also  practiced;  that  here  In  America,  regard- 
less of  one's  race  or  color,  one  could  aspire 
to  the  greatest  heights. 

"This  I  believed  as  a  child  and  mcne 
strongly  believe  today  as  a  man." 

This  man,  his  wife,  and  family  on  moving 
to  Washington  joined  the  activities  of  the 
Japanese  commiuilty  wholehetirtedly.  At  a 
recent  talent  show,  his  daiighters  Karen,  13; 
Keene,  10;  and  Diane,  8;  did  a  captivating 
hula.  Spakkt,  himself,  joined  Into  the  de- 
light of  the  audience  and  sang  a  solid  "nanl- 
wa  buskl."  The  Matsunagas  have  two  active 
sons  in  Merle,  6;  and  Matthew,  4. 

This  is  the  man  with  whom  I  had  lunch 
and  with  whom  I  talked. 

He  asked  on  my  arrival  at  his  House  office, 
"Have  you  ever  eaten  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives restaurant?"  Upon  my  nega- 
tive answer,  he  said,  "Let's  go." 

We  went  down  the  "Catacombs"  under 
the  bulldmg  and  up  to  the  resUurant.  All 
along  the  way  he  was  greeted  by  colleagues 
who  called  him  "Spakk"  or  "SPAaxr."  Even 
In  the  dining  room,  he  was  greeted  as  such. 

After  lunch.  Congressman  Matsunaga  of- 
fered to  take  me  on  a  tour  through  the  Capi- 
tol.   Since  Congress  was  not  In  session  that 


day,  Spabx  said  he  would  take  me  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  which  la  a  rare  treat. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Bouse  were  a  young 
Caucasian  couple  from  New  Jersey,  who  were 
obviously  tourists.  Spaxk  aaked  If  they 
wanted  to  go  In.  The  couple  replied  they 
could  not,  pointing  to  a  algn  which  read, 
"Members  Only,  No  Admittance." 

Matsunaga  said,  "Be  my  guest"  and  intro- 
duced himself. 

He  led  us  down  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  explained  how  Congress  operated  when 
in  session.  He  took  us  to  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  allowed  us  to  try  it  for  "size."  He 
showed  us  the  bullet  holes  from  the  shots 
fired  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  during  the  Tru- 
man administration. 

After  leaving  the  House,  Matsunaga  in- 
vited the  young  couple  to  join  us. 

While  he  was  explaining  the  rotunda  un- 
der the  Capitol  dome,  am  Oriental  gentleman 
stopped  and  listened  attentively.  The  Con- 
gressman aaked  where  he  was  from  and  in- 
troduced himself.  He  asked  the  Japanese 
visitor  to  Join  us. 

Then,  we  were  treated  to  a  visit  to  the 
"meditation  room,"  a  small  chapel-llke  room 
just  off  the  rotunda.  Very  few  visitors  ever 
get  to  see  this  room  and  many  do  not  know 
of  its  existence.  This  Is  a  private  room  in 
which  the  Nation's  leaders  meditate  and  seek 
guidance.  Only  one  Senator  or  Congressman 
is  allowed  in  there  at  one  time.  The  room 
is  constantly  guarded. 

This  small  chapel  has  a  beautifully  stained 
glass  representing  the  birth  and  progress  of 
this  Nation  under  one  God. 

Later  we  visited  the  joint  conference  room, 
which  once  had  been  the  old  Senate  and 
later  the  Supreme  Court.  This  room  is  also 
under  lock  and  key. 

Congressman  Matsuxaga  had  the  guard 
open  the  door  for  us  and  as  we  entered,  a 
group  of  tourists  started  to  follow  us  In.  The 
eruard  stopped  them  and  asked  If  they  were 
with  us  or  with  any  Member  of  Congress. 
Otherwise,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter. 

Spakk  yelled  out  to  the  guard,  "Let  them 
in.    Let  them  be  my  guesta." 

The  young  Congressman  asked  where  the 
visitors  were  trota.  "California,"  was  the 
reply.  "Oh.  we're  neighbors.  I'm  from  Ha- 
waii." Amid  the  laughter,  Matsunaga  intro- 
duced himself  and  now  our  entoivage  had 
swelled  to  10. 

He  took  us  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  told  us  its  history. 

Ujxjn  coming  out  of  the  Senate,  the  group 
left,  favorably  impressed.  Many  of  his  guests 
had  been  surprised  to  see  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man of  Japanese  ancestry.  Matsunaga  by 
his  demeanor  had  set  them  all  at  ecue. 

Not  one  member  of  this  entourage  had 
been  his  constituent. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  visit  revealed  Con- 
gressman SPAaK  Masatuki  Matsunaga,  of 
Hawaii,  as  a  man  with  warm-hecuted  spon- 
tanlety  who  was  dedicated  to  serving  his 
country  with  humility  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  his  fellow  men. 


Meat  Imports  No.  2:  Nebraskaas  Favor 
Meat  Quota  Plan 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  further  reference  to  the  critical 
situation  facing  the  meat-producing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  I  include  a 
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second  article  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  which  follows: 

NKsaASKANs  Favor  Mkat  Quota  Plan 

Beef  Import  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zecdand  were  the  target  of  scathing 
attacks  Tuesday  by  some  of  the  men  who 
know  Nebraska's  economy  best — Nebraska 
bankers. 

"This  so-called  edict  from  the  State  De- 
partment sold  us  right  down  the  river,"  de- 
clared N.  T.  "Hemann,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial State  Bank  at  Wavisa  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  Bankers  Association. 

"All  we  have  in  rural  areas  in  Nebraska 
are  land  and  people."  he  added,  "and  the 
catalyst  that  makes  land  and  people  work 
on  a  full-time  basis  Is  livestock." 

John  M.  Shonsey,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Omaha  National  Bank,  said  the  agree- 
ments were  a  blow  "to  every  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi." 

aXMARKS    APPLAUDED 

His  remarks  were  applauded  by  nearly  40 
Nebraska  bankers  who  had  breakfast  In  the 
capltol  Tuesday  with  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska congressional  delegation. 

The  agreements  announced  Monday  by  the 
State  and  Agriculture  Departments  provide 
for  meat  shipments  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  this  year  at  the  average  of  the  1962 
and  1963  Import  levels. 

The  two  nations  exported  record  amounts 
of  beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States  In  both 
1962  and  1963. 

In  addition,  a  growth  factor  will  allow 
a  3.7-percent  increase  In  exports  from  the 
two  countries  in  both  1966  and  1966. 

A.  J.  Hallas,  president  of  the  Stockyards 
National  Bank  In  Omaha,  said  Tuesday  the 
agreements   were    "completely  out  of  line." 

"It's  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the  entire 
midwestern  economy,"  he  added. 

ECONOMY     ETUBT 

He  and  Mr.  Shonsey  noted  that  serious 
declines  In  livestock  prices  send  ripples 
through  the  entire  economy,  affecting  pur- 
chases of  such  things  as  automobiles,  farm 
machinery,  and  petroleiun  products. 

Mr.  Shonsey  said  his  bank  has  noticed  the 
Impact  of  falling  livestock  prices. 

"We  note  that  our  customns  have  lost  a 
considerable  amount  of  their  net  worth," 
he  explained. 

J.  T.  Oaetle,  president  of  the  McDonald 
State  Bank  at  North  Platte,  dted  the  drop 
in   cattle  prices   from   1962   to   1963. 

"When  you  knock  your  selling  price  down 
25  percent,"  he  said,  "the  whole  economy  is 
in  trouble." 

W.  W.  Marshall,  Jr.,  executive  vice  preal- 
dent  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Grand  Island,  said  he  had 
talked  to  livestock  jwoducers  just  before 
coming  to  Washington. 

"We  agreed  that  the  greatest  blight  on 
Nebraska's  economy  at  the  present  time  Is 
livestock  prices,"  he  said. 

Adon  Jeffrey,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Wayne,  said  he  felt  "very 
definitely  that  the  food -producing  part  of 
our  economy  is  being  depressed." 

"Cattlemen    are    having    a    tough    time 

there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Harold  Qual- 
sett.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank  at  Schuyler. 

Several  of  the  bankers  said  they  felt  the 
answer  to  the  problem  was  legislation — the 
imposition  of  Import  quotas  or  higher  duties. 
Lyman  Stuckey,  president  of  the  Lexing- 
ton State  Bank  and  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Bankers  Association,  said  he  felt  he  could 
speak  for  most  of  the  bankers,  then  added: 
"We  are  In  favor  of  the  quota  system. 
"I  think- It  (the  quota]  should  be  put  at 
about  zero." 

Senator  Roman  Hhuska  told  the  btmkere 
that  the  agreements  were  "engineered"  by 
the  State  Department. 

"Who  was  there  to  represent  the  farmers?" 
he  asked.    "We  don't  know." 
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"We've  given  a  comer  on  the  market  to 
the  boys  a-way  from  here,"  Mr.  Hsubka  added. 

Representative  Qlknn  Cxtnninoham  at 
Omaha  said  the  agreements  Involved  a  few 
oomcesslons  "that  don't  amount  to  anything" 
and  called  them  an  apparent  attempt  to 
"fool  the  people." 

"It  seems  to  me  the  only  answer  is  some 
good  stiff  legislation."  he  said. 

The  bankers  were  In  Washington  for  a  3- 
day  round  of  meetings  and  iHiefings  with 
Treasury,  Federal  Reserve  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officials. 


Sertomans  Urge  Backing  of 
Americaa  Way  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAEOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "ITHE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sertoma  Clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  celebrated  PreedMn  Week  during 
the  period  of  February  16-22, 1964.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
other  materials  were  distributed  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  help  Americans  to  become  more 
conscious  of  their  heritage  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  I  have  been 
very  pleased  to  read  of  the  outstanding 
services  performed  to  the  public  dining 
Freedom  Week  by  Sertcnnans  in  South 
Carolina.  A  news  artirte  in  the  Green- 
ville News  of  February  16, 1964,  described 
these  activities  and  paid  tribute  to  im- 
portant contributions  they  are  making 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
article  entitled  "Sertomans  Urge  Backing 
of  American  Way  Week"  and  the  editM-- 
ial  entiUed  "Oefcting  Back  to  Funda- 
mentals," be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Sertomans  Urge  Backing  of  American  Wat 
Wkek 
The  Sertoma  clubs  of  Greenville  are  asking 
GreenviUians  to  become  more  conscious  of 
their  heritage  and  of  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens  during  a  weeklong  observance  of 
American  Way  Week  starting  today. 

The  200  members  of  the  city's  three  Ser- 
toma clubs  have  modified  the  Freedom  Week 
of  the  national  organization  into  their  own 
"American  Way  Week." 

William  J.  Bryson  of  the  Greenville  Ser- 
toma Club,  chairman  for  the  week,  and  his 
committee  have  had  printed  several  thou- 
sand book  marks  stressing  "Our  American 
Way  of  Ufe  Is  Your  ResponslblUty"  and 
singlefold,  blllfold-slzed  cards  carrying  one 
selection  each  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution,  and  Wash- 
ington's Inaugural  prayer. 

A  fourth  message  on  the  cards  asks:  "Have 
You  Forgotten  Something?" 

"Our  American  Way  of  Life  requires  In- 
formed, responsible  cltiaens. 

"Have  you — like  too  many — forgotten  the 
principles  upon  which  our  country  Is  found- 
ed? Have  you— Uke  too  many— forgotten 
your  civic  duties? 

"Rededlcate  yourself  NOW  to  uzKlerstand- 
Ing  and  practicing  true  Americanism. 


"Democracy  dies  through   neglect." 

After  carrying  out  a  similar  program  sep- 
arately In  previous  Greenville  Sertoma,  with 
100  years,  the  two  older  clubs,  members  and 
Neal  Houston  as  president,  and  Sunrlsers 
Sertoma,  with  60  members  and  John  E.  John- 
son as  president,  and  the  city's  newest  Ser- 
toma Club,  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  40  members 
and  M.  W.  Wiesner  as  president,  have  joined 
together  for  the  first  time  In  the  sponsoring 
the  present  cltywlde  observance. 

Members  will  distribute  the  bookmarks  and 
cards  tomorrow  to  restaurants,  businesses, 
and  other  places  where  they  will  get  wide  cir- 
culation. 

Mayor  David  G.  Traxler  has  urged  in  a 
proclamation  that  Greenvllllans  support  the 
objectives  of  the  week  and  "rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  our  American  Wav 
of  Life." 

Sertomans  have  urged  GreenvillUns  to  use 
this  week  as  an  occasion  for  visiting  the  Free- 
dom Shrine  at  the  Greenville  County  Library, 
a  display  of  facsimile  copies  of  America's 
most  famous  dociunents,  including  the  Con- 
stitution and  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Greenville  Sertoma  Club  was  responsible 
for  the  shrine's  establishment  several  years 
ago. 

Another  feature  of  the  patriotic  observance 
will  be  the  presentation  of  copies  of  the 
declaration  to  newly  naturalized  citizens  at 
U.S.  district  court  later  this  month. 


Getting  Back  to  Fundamentals 
At  Intervals  during  the  year  various  patri- 
otic and  civic  organizations  hold  or  sponsOT 
special  observances,  lasting  a  day  or  a  week, 
dedicated  to  recalling  attention  to  the 
American  Ideal. 

Like  the  lessons  of  childhood,  these  tenets 
tend  to  be  neglected  or  even  forgotten  In 
the  rush  of  dally  living  and-  the  headlong 
plunge  of  events  and  political,  social,  and 
economic  change. 

These  periods  of  revival  of  patriotism  and 
renewed  appreciation.  If  only  momentary  as 
things  go  these  days,  of  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  was  founded,  are  good  for  us. 

We,  aU  of  us,  need  now  and  then  to  stop, 
reflect  on,  and  ponder  fundamentals.  We 
should  think  of  the  American  dream  and 
try  to  see  it  as  It  reaUy  la,  stripped  of  the 
distortions  to  which  years  of  self-seeking 
expediency  have  subjected  It  and  relieved  of 
the  tarnish  left  by  faUure  to  live  up  to  its 
original  concepts. 

In  GreenvlUe  the  Sertoma  club  has  modi- 
fied the  Freedom  Week  of  their  national  or- 
ganization Into  an  observance  of  their  own 
"American  Way  Week"  stressing  the  theme 
that  "Our  American  way  of  life  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility." 

That,  unfortunately,  U  what  too  many 
Americans  have  forgotten — the  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  that  freedom  Imposes 
upon  those  who  would  enjoy — and  preserve — 
its  fruits. 

Someone  once  wrote  vividly  of  the  de- 
cline and  final  decay  of  the  ancient  democ- 
racy of  Athens,  which  was  a  model  of  pure 
democracy  because  It  provided  by  direct,  as 
distinguished  from  representative  nile  of 
the  people.  When  the  freedMn  the  Athe- 
nians desired  became  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility, when  they  began  to  demand  of  the 
state  material  security  rather  than  seeking 
to  make  the  state  secxu'e,  then  they  lost  all. 
They  lost  both  liberty  and  security  and  were 
never  free  again. 

And  we  must  not  think  It  can't  happen  to 
or  In  the  United  States,  for  there  are  many 
signs  that  it  Is  already  happening.  Only  a 
revival  of  the  individual's  appreciation  of 
his  American  heritage  of  both  freedom  and 
responslbUlty.  together  with  the  wUl  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  act,  can  head  off  the 
trend. 

In  this  connection,  we  cite  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sertomans  and  all  others  wUllng  to 
take  an  Interest  in  "My  Creed"  written  some 
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program.  I  trust  these  articles  will  help 
to  demonstrate  that  whereas  our  AID 
program,  as  an  essential  part  of  free 
world  mutual  security,  does  need  im- 
provement; it  is  certainly  not  the  worth- 
less endeavor  that  many  believe  it  to  be. 
ACHACACHI   Wates    Ststim    in    Boliva 

Bolivia.  Cf^ltal:  La  Paz.  Area:  424,160 
square  mUes.  Population  (estimated  1962)  : 
3.549,000.  Density  per  square  mile  (1962): 
8.5.  Geography:  Landlocked,  mountainous, 
high  altitude.  Economy:  Mining  (tin,  lead, 
silver) ;  agriculture:  Cereals,  livestock,  a  little 
Industry.  Gross  domestic  product  (1961)  : 
$387.3  million.  Average  Income  under  $100 
per  year. 

In  considering  American  foreign  aid, 
we  tend  to  think  that  we  alone  do  all 
and  that  the  receiving  country  does 
nothing,  but  often  the  coordination  be- 
tween their  developing  programs  and 
ours  is  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Among 
the  most  primitive  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Bolivia  has  mobilized  with  our 
help  its  limited  financial  and  technical 
resources.  Their  interaction  with  ours 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  recent  water  sys- 
tem project  completed  last  summer  on 
the  Bolivian  Altiplano  in  a  large,  out-of- 
the-way  town  of  6,000  with  the  improb- 
able name  of  Achacachi. 

An  American  missionary  there  had 
long  dreamed  of  replacing  the  traditional 
method  of  hauling  water  from  a  nearby 
river  with  a  sanitary  potable  water  sys- 
tem. He  interested  AID  officials  and 
the  local  people  in  his  idea.  Once  in  mo- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  everyone  pitched  in 
to  help.  While  AID  paid  for  the  project, 
which  amounted  to  only  a  httle  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  piping  already  on 
hand,  the  Bolivian  Army  provided  some 
engineers  and  the  skilled  labor  under  the 
civic  action  program  which  seeks  to  tap 
the  resoiirces  of  the  military  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  inhabitants, 
after  they  realized  that  the  operation 
was  In  earnest  and  that  they  would 
greatly  benefit,  enthusiastically  leaped  in 
to  provide  the  backbone  of  the  labor 
force.  Sometimes  as  many  as  1,000 
adults  and  children  were  out  digging  at 
one  time.  An  American  technician  and 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  in  Bolivia  on 
health  program  assignments  assisted  the 
townspeople. 

But  the  project  does  not  stop  here. 
AID  water-supply  technicians  will  peri- 
odically Inspect  the  water  system  and 
Peace  Corps  men  have  already  begun 
their  followup  work  which  will  not  only 
include  health  training,  but  also  the  en- 
couragement of  the  townspeople  to  lay 
piping  in  all  of  the  town  and  to  build 
some  public  latrines. 

Thus,  different  American  and  Bolivian 
programs  combined  to  help  the  towns- 
people built  their  much -needed  water 
system.  Both  Immediate  and  long-range 
rewards  will  result  from  this  effort.  Al- 
ready, the  radical  leftist  campesino 
leader  there  has  been  replaced  with  a 
more  moderate  man.  In  the  long  run, 
the  improved  health  and  morale  of  the 
townspeople  and  the  new  skills  they 
learned  building  the  pipe  system,  will 
reap  greater  rewards — and  all  because 
of  a  little  American  piping  and  Bolivian 
labor. 


AccoBpIiskaieiib  of  Project  Hope 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  written  by  Oliver  Starr, 
Jr.,  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribime,  is 
an  outstanding  contribution  on  the  great 
work  being  accomplished  by  Project 
Hope  in  its  highly  successful  effort  to 
benefit  humanity: 

Staxx   Gazing 
(By  Oliver  Starr,  Jr.) 

Never  has  a  ship  been  more  aptly  named 
that  the  SS  Hope. 

When  it  steams  into  a  foreign  harbor,  hope 
comes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  had  almost  lost 
hope  that  anyone  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
cared  about  them. 

The  88  Hope  is  now  fulfilling  the  dream 
that  former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
had  when  he  proposed  the  people-to-people 
program.  Project  Hope  began  in  the  fall  of 
1958  when  the  President  asked  E>r.  William  B. 
Walsh,  a  prominent  Washington,  D.C.,  heart 
specialist,  to  start  a  people-to-people  health 
project. 

Dr.  Walsh  submitted  a  plan  for  the  world's 
first  peacetime  hospital  ship,  a  reconverted 
15,000-ton  vessel  from  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war — The  Conaolation.  The  Conso- 
lation was  refitted  and  renamed  the  SS  Hope. 

When  the  U.S.  symbol  of  friendship  and 
mercy  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  Septem- 
ber of  1960,  bound  for  Indonesia,  there  were 
aboeu-d  more  than  a  score  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  best  physicians  and  dentists,  as  well 
as  some  25  American  nurses  and  other  aiixil- 
lary  personnel.  The  doctors  and  dentists 
were  all  volunteers.  (They  volunteer  for  a 
tour  of  duty  that  usually  runs  from  2  to  3 
months.  Every  year  -about  160  physicians 
and  dentists  volunteer  to  serve  on  the  SS 
Hope.) 

The  Indonesian  trip  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  unending  success  story  for  the  SS  Hope. 
When  it  sailed  from  Indonesia  after  8 
montlis,  the  Times  of  Indonesia  editorialized : 
"The  East  forgets  many  things  but  never, 
never  loses  its  reverence  for  the  teacher. 
Those  on  the  Hope  wUl  live  long  in  our  mem- 
ory." Behind  lay  an  impressive  record:  200 
Indonesian  doctors  and  Indonesian  nurses 
trained,  1,000  lectures  and  seminars  held, 
18,000  patients  treated.  700  operations  per- 
formed, and  thousands  examined  and 
X-rayed. 

Dr.  Alexander  Miller,  of  Cleveland,  an  or- 
thopedic 8\u-geon  who  is  the  brother  of  Rabbi 
Carl  Miller,  of  Gary,  was  among  the  physi- 
cians aboard  when  the  SS  Hope  made  its  next 
voyage — to  Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  in  June  of 
1961. 

In  South  Vietnam  he  found  there  was  only 
1  doctor  for  every  30,000  persons,  only  300 
doctors  in  a  nation  of  14  million  people. 
Ashore  he  helped  set  up  clinics  for  Ueatlng 
patients  and  for  instructing  local  physicians. 
The  more  serious  cases  were  sent  aboard  the 
SS  Hope  which  has  three  operating  rooms 
In  constant  use,  as  well  as  excellent  facilities 
for  oral  surgery,  a  modem  X-ray  department, 
a  pharmacy,  and  a  c<Mnplete  medical  library. 
( Supplying  books  and  literature  to  doctors  in 
foreign  lands  Is  another  service  of  the  SS 
Hope.) 

The  SS  Hope  has  200  hospital  beds  but  due 
to  a  shortage  of  personnel  only  about  100  can 
be  occupied  at  present. 


In  some  areas  Dr.  Miner  found  no  doctors 
at  aU.  Witch  doctors  had  often  taken  over, 
practicing  mysticism,  incantation,  and  even 
the  strange  cult  of  acuprmctxare  where  they 
stick  needles  into  various  parts  of  the  pa- 
tient's body  to  try  to  relieve  disease 
BympUxoB.     , 

"Most  of  the  people  there  don't  have  any 
medical  care  at  all."  said  Dr.  Miller,  "but 
accept  their  ailments  philosophically.  They 
feel  that  they  are  being  punished  for  some- 
thing they  have  done  in  a  previous  existence, 
and  that  if  they  accept  It  stolcaUy  they  will 
be  rewarded  In  the  next  world  they  enter. 

"Their  sanitary  problems  are  tremendous. 
But  our  Public  Health  Service  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  there  In  eliminating  malaria, 
gastrointestinal  diseases,  and  many  other  dis- 
eases found  where  there  have  been  unsani- 
tary conditions. 

"In  my  own  field  I  saw  hundreds  of  chU- 
dren  who  had  contracted  polio  and  where 
severe  deformities,  which  could  have  been 
prevented,  had  been  permitted  to  develop. 
Major  surgery  often  was  necessary  in  these 
cases." 

Dr.  Miller  said  that  many  of  the  yoimg 
South  Vietnam  doctors  were  so  stimulated  by 
the  experience  of  working  with  American 
physicians  that  they  decided  to  continue 
their  studies  of  Western  medicine. 

"The  WOTk  of  the  SS  Hope  was  one  of  the 
most  talked  of  things  in  these  countries." 
said  Dr.  MUler,  "and  while  InlUally  thM-e 
were  feelings  of  suspicion  about  the  coming 
of  the  ship,  these  were  soon  overcome,  and 
the  departure  of  the  ship  was  cause  for  much 
sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Miller  has  since  returned  to  work  with 
South  Vietnam  doctors  on  two  occasions — in 
March  and  April  of  1963  and  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1963.  The  SS  Hope  also 
has  toured  South  America,  stopping  In  Peru 
for  10  months,  and  is  now  In  Ecuador.  Next 
year  it  will  head  for  the  emerging  nations  in 
Africa. 


Silence  Is  Not  Golden— Joint  Chiefs 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union: 
Sn,ENCX  Is  Not  Golden — Joan  Chiefs  Must 
Bx  ELeaxo 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  being  described  as  the  "five  sUent  men." 
By  law,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  prin- 
cipal military  advisers  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  present  practice,  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  a  civilian  at  that. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958  apedflcally  pro- 
vided against  a  single  chief  of  staff,  a  single 
uniform,  or  a  single  service,  a  large  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  organization,  and  a  national 
general  staff. 

But   what   is   the  situation   today? 

Robert  H.  Barnum,  national  president  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  points 
out  that  whUe  the  law  orginally  limited  the 
Joint  Staff  to  not  more  than  100,  it  has  been 
changed  untU  today  it  totals  nearly  2,000 
persons. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  reduced, 
or  almost  drowned,  under  the  weight  of  a 
civilian  bureaucracy  that  has  usurped  mili- 


tary decisionmaking  and  as  Mr,  Barnum 
says:* 

"Naval  Intelllgenoe,  as  an  organisation, 
has  been  destroyed.  Ch-2,  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Foroe  InttfUgenoe,  as  organisations,  have 
been  seriously  torn  i^Mut.  The  Central  In- 
telllgeace  Agency  Is  being  worked  upon,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  InteUigence  Group' 
seriously  cut,  all  by  administrative  action. 

"We  have,  like  it  or  not,  a  single  supply 
agency,  a  single  military  intelligence  agency, 
a  single  communications  agency,  a  single 
press  and  speech  censorship  agency,  a  single 
atomic  support  agency,  and  a  single  National 
Security  Agency." 

Administrative  individuals  without  mili- 
tary background,  experience,  education,  and 
often  without  understanding,  are  making 
some  of  the  most  serious  If  not  the  most 
critical  decisions  affecting  the  coimtry's 
security. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  civilian  bureaucracy, 
one  bureaucrat  emerges  as  undisputed  boss. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

As  Rear  Adm.  Chester  C.  Ward,  USN,  re- 
tired, has  shown,  the  five  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when  meeting  as  a  body 
bring  together  a  total  of  178  years  of  varied 
miUtary  experience  tested  in  both  war  and 
peace.  By  contrast,  Mr.  McNamara  has  had 
3  years  as  Secretary  of  Defense  plus  a  couple 
of  years  of  wartime  service  as  an  Army  cap- 
tain specializing  in  finance  and  management. 

The  phrase  "the  Pentagon  says"  suggests  a 
voice  of  military  authority.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  The  voices  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  not  heard  in  America — unless  Congress 
brings  them  before  its  committees.  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  air  their  military  opinions 
on  every  point  of  the  military  budget  aad 
on  every  question  of  weapons  and  strategy. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daily  News  of  New  York  has  printed  in 
its  February  24,  1964,  issue,  a  terse  but 
most  sensible  editorial  opinion  on  our 
relations  with  ttie  so-called  Republic  of 
Ghana.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Give 
Ghana  the  Gate."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Give  Ghana  the  Gate — ^Let's  Take  No  More 
Insults 

The  West  African  "Republic"  of  Ghana  has 
for  years  been  a  big  beneficiary  of  U-S.  for- 
eign aid. 

We've  authorized  or  spent  a  total  of  $160 
million  in  the  area — including  $147  mUllon 
toward  the  cost  of  a  big  power  dam  on  the 
Volta  River.  Soviet  Rtissia  has  promised  to 
finance  another  part  of  this  project. 

In  return,  we  are  now  c«i  the  receiving 
end  of  a  hate  campaign  kicked  up  by  Ghana's 
dictator,  who  calls  himself  its  President. 
Kwame  Nkrimiah. 

If  Nknunah  isn't  a  Communist,  he'U  do 
imtll  a  real  Communist  comes  along  and 
grabs  power  In  Ghana. 

Ghana  newspapers  smear  Americans  in 
Ghana,  as  "spies"  and  "colonialists."  Our 
Peace  Corps  membws  there  are  accused  of 


subversion,  even  while  Nkrumah  asks  for 
more  of  them  to  come  over  and  help  teach  his 
people  needed  skills. 

It's  time,  we  think,  for  the  United  States 
to  pull  all  of  its  nationals  out  of  Ghana  and 
stop  spending  any  money  there  for  any 
purpose. 

It  Is  time,  indeed,  for  us  to  stop  taking  in- 
sults anywhere  in  the  world — and  Ghana  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any  for  us  to  begin  hitting 
back. 


Spotlifht  on  Honsinf 
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Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican real  estate  editor,  Morton  ECail.  in 
a  column  mi  Friday,  February  21,  em- 
phasized the  fast  action  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  the  field  of  housing. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  commend  it  to  you  for  your 
reading: 

Past  Action   Seen  on   BmLoiNC  Law 
(By  Morton  KaU) 

President  Johnson  has  been  lightning  fast 
on  the  draw  with  his  housing  program  this 
year  and  has  sent  his  top  administrators  to 
shoot  it  out  with  legislative  snipers  in  com- 
mittee hearings  during  the  past  2  weeks. 
The  housing  bill  roundup  usually  takes  place 
toward  the  end  of  every  second  year.  But 
with  the  administration's  swift  action  at  the 
start  of  1964,  the  bUl  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  the  President's  brand  befm-e  summer. 

Although  most  provisions  deal  with  urban 
renewal  and  low-income  housing,  there  are 
many  benefits  for  average  homeowners 
among  its  major  recommendations. 

Por  the  upper  price  home  buyer.  FHA 
mortgagee  would  be  raised  from  the  present 
925,000  to  a  tSCOOO  limit  for  single  homes; 
two-  and  three-famUy  houses  would  also 
increase  $5,000  to  a  limit  of  $82,500. 

Lower  Income  home  buyers  wUl  be  able 
to  benefit  from  the  FHA's  section  203(1) 
program,  which  will  be  raised  from  a  $9XK)0 
limit  to  $11,000. 

Vacation  houses  also  will  be  able  to  use 
the  same  financing  rule  to  obtain  mortgages 
up  to  90  percent  of  their  sales  value. 

Another  measure  would  provide  better 
new  communities  by  insuring  loans  to  buUd- 
ers  for  acquisition  of  land,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  projyerty  with  sewer  systems, 
water   systems,   and   other  faculties. 

The  long-needed  helping  hand  for  families 
that  have  suffered  heartbreak  with  their 
homes  will  be  extended  by  the  Goverimient. 
FHA  would  pay  to  correct  "structuiral  or 
other  major  defects"  in  FHA-lnspected 
homes  which  bvUlders  faU  to  repair.  The 
agency  also  will  encourage  lenders  to  avoid 
foreclosing  mortgages  in  defaiilt  when  the 
circiunstances  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
homeowner. 

Federal  Housing  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Weaver  testified  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Housing  Subcommittee  that  the 
legislation,  especially  the  community  de- 
velopment provisions,  "represents  the  most 
significant  new  departiu-e  in  Federal  assist- 
ance to  private  industry." 

The  President's  war  on  poverty  will  make 
the  housing  field  one  of  its  major  battle- 
fronts  with  more  than  240,000  new  housing 
units  in  4  years,  increased  funds  for  urban 
renewal,  relocation  assistance,  and  housing 
for  the  elderly. 
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The  agreement  was  described  by  Senator 
WnxiAU  Pboxmibz,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
as  "only  a  first,  limited  step"  In  helping 
American  beef  farmers. 

He  said  the  agreement  represents  some 
limitation  on  imports  but  that  the  choice  of 
1962  and  1963  as  the  base  year  for  determin- 
ing limits  gives  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
ezi>orter8  "the  fattest  possible  limits." 

"I  do  not  think  that  we  should  automati- 
cally guarantee  to  foreign  meat  producers 
a  share  of  our  market.  We  have  in  the  past 
provided  more  freedom  of  entry  into  our 
meat  markets  than  virtually  any  other  na- 
tion In  the  world.  It  is  time  we  placed  other 
nations  on  notice  that  such  freedom  Is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  an  invitation  to  dump  all 
their  surplus  meat  products  on  the  United 
States." 

Senator  Jamzs  B.  Pearson,  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  called  the  meat  Import  rollback  "en- 
tirely inadequate." 

FARMERS    HT7RT 

The  agreement,  he  said,  demonstrates 
"dominance  of  the  State  Department  In  de- 
termining domestic  agricultural  policy  to 
the  detriment  of  American  farmers." 

Those  were  typical  of  comments  from  Con- 
gressmen of  important  beef -producing  areas. 

In  Australia's  case,  the  agreements  cover 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  in  all  forms  other 
than  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meats  and 
live  animals. 

It  has  agreed  to  limit  exports  In  1964  to 
543  million  pounds  of  meat,  product  weight. 

Last  year  Australia  exported  617  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  and  66  million 
pounds  of  mutton  to  the  United  States.  In 
1962  it  exported  442  million  pounds  of  beef 
and  veal  and  64  million  pounds  of  mutton. 

Thvis,  it  was  obvious  that  its  shipments  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States  this  year 
will  be  well  above  the  level  reached  in  1962, 
which  was  a  record  up  to  that  time.  By 
1966  the  exports  could  top  the  record  1963 
level. 

BKXF    AND    VEAL 

Some  American  cattle  groups  had  hoped 
for  a  rollback  in  Imports  to  the  average  for 
1968-62.  In  that  period  Australia  shipped 
this  coimtry  an  average  of  213  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  a  year. 

The  agreement  with  New  Zealand  applies 
only  to  beef  and  veal. 

It  provides  for  exports  of  231  million 
pounds  In  1964.  an  Increase  to  239  million 
pounds  in  1966  and  to  248  million  pounds 
In  1966. 

New  Zealand  shipped  the  United  States 
244  million  pounds  last  year,  214  million 
pounds  in  1962. 

The  agreements  contain  no  enforcement 
or  penalty  provisions  since  they  are  volun- 
tary. It  was  pointed  out  that  violations 
undoubtedly  would  Invite  restrictive  con- 
gressional action. 

PRICES     SLUMP 

Agriculture  and  State  Department  officials 
stuck  to  their  contention  that  the  sharp  de- 
clines In  domestic  cattle  prices  were  caused 
primarily  by  heavy  domestic  production. 
Imports,  they  said,  were  "a  contributing 
factor." 

American  livestock  interests  have  put 
much  of  the  blame  tor  sliimping  prices  on 
the  large  and  rapid  increase  in  imports. 

Administration  officials  said  nothing  was 
promised  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  re- 
turn for  the  agreements  except  that  the 
United  States  pledged  its  support  to  moves 
to  expand  the  access  of  meat^producing  na- 
tions to  world  markets. 

"They're  sweet,  reasonable  people,"  said  a 
State  Department  official,  when  asked  why 
the  two  nations  agreed  to  export  limitations. 

He  added  that  he  felt  they  preferred  "to 


know  where  they  are  going,"  even  If  it  in- 
volved some  restrictions,  rather  than  be  un- 
certain. 

WOTTU)    KAVX    XISXN 

Officials  estimated  the  Imparts  would  have 
jumped  8  to  10  percent  this  year  over  1963 
levels  in  the  absence  of  the  agreements. 

One  said  a  substantial  element  of  the 
American  livestock  Industry  felt  that  agree- 
ments were  a  satisfactory  compromise.  He 
did  not  identify  this  element. 

He  and  others  Indicated  the  administra- 
tion expects  to  reach  similar  agreements  soon 
with  Mexico  and  Ireland,  two  other  exporters 
of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

Another  feature  of  the  agreements  was 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  gave  assur- 
ances they  would  not  discriminate  against 
American-owned  meat  Industry  Interests  in 
their  countries. 

They  also  agreed  to  hold  the  proportion  of 
primal  cuts,  such  as  steaks  and  roasts,  to 
approximately  current  export  levels. 


Military  and  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF   PSmfSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  spcu:e 
may  be  the  battleground  of  the  future. 
We  must  fully  develop  our  sptuee  poten- 
tial with  the  military  aspects  in  mind. 
To  deter  our  enemies  and  to  insure  our 
security  we  must  gear  our  space  i»x>gram 
to  these  factors.  Our  program  in  the 
past  has  placed  much  emphasis  on  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  outer 
reaches  and  on  prestige. 

I  place  in  the  Rbcoro  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Record  Argus,  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  which  points  out  that  we  must 
be  alert  to  the  military  dangers  of  space : 

OOOnaATIOH   IN    SPACE 

Military  implications  of  space  ventures 
have  been  underscored  in  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  announcement  that  the  Air 
Force  will  develop  a  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory for  launching  in  about  4  years. 

Thus  the  Pentagon  steps  In  ahead  of  the 
civilian  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration as  sponsor  of  what  wUl  appar- 
ently be  the  first  manned  U.S.  space  sta- 
tion. Providing  for  orbiting  two  men  for 
2  to  4  weeks  the  Pentagon's  project  Is  less 
ambitious  than  some  which  NASA  has  con- 
templated, but,  in  consequence,  it  should  be 
easier  to  get  off  the  ground. 

The  4-year  timetable,  being  relatively  brief, 
represents  recognition  that  the  United  States 
must  be  fully  abreast  of  the  mUltary  dangers 
in  space,  and  pf  defense  against  them.  The 
laboratory  will  test  the  possibilities  of  using 
sp«tce  stations  for  photograhplc  reconnais- 
sance, as  command  posts  for  military  opera- 
tions on  earth,  and  as  lookouts  for  enemy 
satellites.  "Insiirance,"  Mr.  McNamara  called 
It. 

This  has  a  grim,  if  realistic,  tone,  but  the 
military  emphasis  should  not  obscure  more 
productive  opportunities  Including  long 
awaited  testing  of  man's  ability  to  survive 
In  space  for  an  extended  period. 

The  Pentagon  has  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  NASA  on  such  experiments,  and  an 
effective  space  program  demands  that  this 
cooperation  be  wholehearted  and  uncom- 
plicated by  rival  endeavors. 
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Rifliiiff  of  Bids  m  NaiTy  DeputecBl, 
Bvreaa   of    Weapou    ProcweBonft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  XNKAKA 

IN  THf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Navy  currently  has  underway  two 
purchases  of  electronics  equipment  that 
are  supposed  to  be  competitive  buys.  The 
truth  Is  that  they  are  both  rigged  to  go 
to  one  company. 

This  same  company  is  today  making 
this  equipment  under  terms  of  past  sole 
source  contracts.  ITils  company's  presi- 
dent is  a  onetime  associate  of  the  very 
Navy  engineer  who  Is  writbig  the  terms 
under  which  this  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased. And  this  engineer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
presently  handles  over  $3  million  worth 
of  business  for  this  same  firm  in  the 
Navy  Department  Bureau  of  Weapons. 

You  might  think  it  imbelievable  that 
Navy  Department  officials  would  allow 
this  to  go  on.  The  fact  is  they  have 
known  it  for  months  because  I  called  it 
to  their  attention. 

Today,  after  mcmths  of  study  into  the 
background  of  Navy  purchases  from  thin 
firm,  I  am  going  to  name  names,  dates, 
amounts  and  equipments  to  demonstrate 
how  one  firm  can  set  the  stage  to  get 
business  in  wholesale  lots  from  one  small 
area  of  the  Navy  Department. 

First,  let  us  deaL  with  the  two  cur- 
rent procurements — ^where  the  waste  still 
has  not  taken  place.  Unless  someone  in 
the  Navy  steps  in  and  takes  a  hand,  these 
two  procursments  will  prove  how  one 
Government  worker  can  produce  a  cli- 
mate suitable  for  one  ixuinuf acturer  only 
and  detrimental  to  ^all  other  bidders 
simply  by  restricting  the  time  for  delivery 
of  certain  complex  electronic  equip- 
ments. 

The  first  buy  Is  for  a  radio  direction 
finder  that  is  technically  nomenclatured 
AN/ALD-2.  Bidding  closes  March  17, 
1964 — St.  Patrick's  Day— at  the  Aviation 
Supply  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
previous  manufacturer  of  this  equipment 
Is  Babcock  Electronic  Corp.,  Costa  Mesa. 
Calif. 

Under  terms  of  this  purchase,  first  de- 
livery Is  required  in  June,  1964.  With 
bidding  closing  March  17,  1964,  we  can 
expect  a  contract  award  by  mId-Aprll. 
based  on  past  experience.  Thus,  less 
than  60  days  is  allowed  a  manufacturer 
to  produce  this  equipment,  have  it  tested 
and  passed  and  readied  for  delivery  to 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sources  in  both  the 
Navy  and  the  electronics  industry  say  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  company  other 
than  the  current  producer  to  meet  this 
time  schedule. 

Thus,  unless  someone  in  the  Navy  steps 
in  and  changes  this  artificially  tight  time 
schedule,  there  will  be.  in  reality,  little 
or  no  competitive  bidding,  and  the  tax- 
payer's pocket  will  be  picked  while  in- 
dustry is  hoodwinked  again. 

The  second  purchase  is  now  being 
processed  by  the  Navy  Purchasing  Office 
here  in  Washington.    It  is  also  competi- 
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tlf«  In  nature.  It  Is  for  what  is  called 
the  AN/SRW-4.  a  complez  rack  of  elec- 
tTMiic  gear  used  to  ocmtrcd  the  flight  of 
pilotieM  drone  aircraft  It,  too.  has  been 
made  sole  source  and  without  competi- 
tloa  in  the  past  by  Babcock  Electronics. 
Costa  Mesa.  Calif.,  for  about  $25,000 
each. 

The  Navy  specifies  In  its  invitation 
that  new  units  of  the  AN/SRW-4  must 
be  delivered  for  testing  before  produc- 
tion runs  are  started,  "nils  test  model 
must  be  delivered  90  days  after  the 
award  of  a  contract.  The  IFB  also  con- 
tains what  are  called  liquidated  dam- 
ages— which  the  contractor  must  pay  for 
every  day  the  delivery  schedule  slips. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  electronics 
industry  technicians — and  Navy  techni- 
cians— tell  me  the  only  firm  that  can  do 
this  work  is  the  present  sole  source  pro- 
ducer. Babcock  Electronics. 

Now,  let  us  go  one  layer  deeper.  Let 
us  see  who  is  r^resented  here  by  the 
word  "Navy."  As  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  once  said.  "Let's  get  the  bodies 
up  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  engineer  in 
charge  of  both  these  procurements  is  a 
man  named  Harry  A.  McConaghy.  who 
lives  at  5447  Chevy  Chase  Parkway  NW., 
Washington.  He  is  attached  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Weapons. 

What  Mr.  McConaghy  has  done  in 
both  these  cases  is  as  simple  as  it  is  de- 
vastating. He  has  practically  guaran- 
teed to  eliminate  all  ccmpetltion.  since 
no  industrial  marketing  manager  who 
values  his  skin  is  going  to  quote  a  com- 
petitive price  against  such  bob-tailed 
delivery  schedules  with  damages  stwing 
him  in  the  face  for  every  day  he  is  late. 
Now.  to  understand  the  way  that  Gov- 
ernment business  is  often  transacted,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  backgrounds  of 
the  people  involved.  To  accomplish  this, 
I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  supply  me  with  background  ma- 
terials on  all  the  companies  and  prin- 
cipals involved. 

To  state  the  situation  very  briefly,  it 
turns  out  that  the  President  of  Babcock 
Electronics  is  a  former  Navy  employee 
who  worked  at  one  time  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Conaghy. It  also  turns  out  that  Mr. 
McConaghy  is  at  present  handling  over 
$3  million  of  Navy  business  for  Babcock. 
all  of  It  negotiated  or  sole  source — non- 
competitive. 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  and  for 
the  record — I  have  no  quarrel  with  Bab- 
cock Electronics.  The  company  is  in 
business  to  make  money  for  its  stock- 
holders. It  must  play  the  Defense  pur- 
chasing game  by  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  people  in  positions  of  power. 

It  is  the  system  of  awarding  contracts 
and  the  civil  servants  who  put  themselves 
in  positions  of  question  that  must  be 
looked  into  constantly  by  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  Babcock 
Electronics  is  Moody  Besancon.  Under- 
standably, he  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  Washington  and  much  of  this  time  is 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  McConaghy. 
This.  too.  is  understandable  since  much 
of  Babcock 's  Navy  business  flows  from 
this  source. 

Mr.  Besancon  is,  as  I  have  said,  an 
ex-Navy  employee.  He  left  his  GS-12 
job,  then  paying  about  $7,570  per  year. 


to  accept  outside  employment  which  aoon 
resulted  In  his  accepting  the  presidency 
of  Babcock  Electronics. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  Members,  let 
me  remind  them  that  Mr.  McConaghy. 
the  Navy  engineer,  also  has  technical 
cogniznace  over  the  radio  set — the 
AN/DRW-29  about  which  I  sijoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  August  15,  1963 — 
CoNGRcssioNAL  RECORD,  page  14280.  This 
Is  the  case  in  which  the  Navy  fought  to 
restrict  the  bidding  to  Babcock  and  where 
earlier  sole  source  prices  for  the  radio 
were  $1,500.  When  competition  was 
forced  for  the  radio,  the  price  fell  to 
$702.98  each. 

During  that  same  period,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  General  Accounting  Office  as- 
certain the  exact  number  of  ^M)ntracts 
Babcock  had  acquired  through  Mr. 
McConaghy's  office  and  what  percentage 
^  of  his  total  workload  these  contracts 
represented. 

In  addition.  I  asked  about  Mr.  Besan- 
con. since  I  was  informed  by  people  in 
the  Navy  that  he  was  an  ex -engineer  who 
had  worked  in  the  Navy  with  Mr. 
McConaghy  some  years  ago. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  Comptroller  Genn^'s  report.  Pile  No. 
B-151274,  which  relates  to  this  matter: 

SKPTxacsK  ao,  1963. 

Dkab  Ma.  Wn.soN:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  July  33,  1968,  wherein  Infor- 
mation was  requested  pertaining  to  Harry 
MoConaghy,  a  Bureau  at  Naval  Weapons  en- 
gineer, and  to  Babcock  Electronics  of  Coeta 
Mesa,  Calif.  The  data  presented  below  are 
in  the  same  order  as  the  Information  re- 
quested In  yom-  letter. 

1.  A  schedule  of  current  contracts  and  re- 
lated data  under  the  cognizance  of  Harry 
McConaghy,  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons,  is  attached.  The  schedule 
shows  that  as  of  July  81,  1963,  Mr.  Mc- 
Conaghy had  project  cogniaanoe  over  12  con. 
tracts  totaling  110,436333,  on  which  deliv- 
eries had  not  been  completed.  Mx  of  these 
contracts  totaling  $3,170,730  were  with  Bab- 
cock Electronics. 

2.  Out  review  of  recent  Standard  b  Poor's 
Corp.  reports  showed  that  the  prealdent  of 
Bahcock  Electronics  is  Mr.  Moody  Besancon. 
We  obtained  trom  the.  Bureau  of  Naval  Weap- 
ons the  service  record  card  of  Mr.  Moody 
Besancon  and  determined  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  fcK- 
3  months  and  was  separated  from  the  Navy 
payroll  on  June  1,  1956.  During  his  employ- 
ment, he  was  classified  as  electronic  engi- 
neer (radio),  grade  G6-12,  at  $7,570  per 
annum  and  assigned  to  the  Systems  Section 
of  the  Guided  Missiles  Guidance  Branch,  Bu- 
reau of  Aeronautics.  We  were  furnished  a 
Job  description  for  work  performed  in  this 
section  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons. 
This  section  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
development,  testing,  and  procurement  of 
complete  guidance  systems  and  for  the  in- 
tegration of  ccanponents  developed  by  other 
sections  and  agencies  into  guidance  systems 
for  all  missiles  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  such  systems. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  informed 
us  that  the  latest  information  available  as 
of  May  31,  1963,  indicates  that  the  Babcock 
Electronics'  total  business  bacldog  is  approxi- 
mately $8  million.  Of  this  amoimt,  we  esti- 
mate that  approximately  $2.5  million,  or 
about  30  percent,  represents  the  backlog  of 
prime  contracts  with  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Joseph  Campbexl, 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 
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Contracts  on  vh^h 


Item 


ITontnetor 


Baboock 
Aye.,  Costk 


Kb  etronlcs 


do. 

do. 

-do. 


.do. 
do. 


Total,    current   contracts   with 
1  Bab  ock  Electronics. 

7  I  Clyrodyne      To.     of    America,     Inc., 
I      FUjwerfleli  I    St.,    St.   James,    Long 

Island,  N.  ' 

8  I  ARF   Prodi|ets,  Inc.,  Boi  57,  Raton, 
I      N.  Mej. 

9  I do.<.. 


t 


Oil 


10  i  -Vorthrop 
I      Van  >fuysi 

11  ,  ReevcB    Ins  rument 

City,  Lon  ; 


12      Electronic 
Ave.,  Red 


A  ssistanoe  Corp.,  20  Bridge 
Bank,  N.J. 


Total, 


all  contracts. 


•  These  2  equipi  aents  are  installed  as  1  psK-kage. 


answered 


The  Assistai^ 
for  Installfttioi  is 
neth  E.  BeUqu 
this  matter  at 
when  he 
the  subject. 

Mr.  BeLieu'i 
deal  with  this 
esting  to  note 
tlmately 
and  with 
Lieu  still 
day  delivery 
industry  at 
the  benefit  of 

I  ask  un; 
Belieu's  lette- 
point: 


Mt    Deas    M4 
reply  to  your 
Secretary  of  th« 
some  personal 
McConagby  and 
clature   of 
cognizance. 

The  requeste<l 
closures   ( 1 )   anp 
Sincerely 


Pehsonal  Data 


oil 
Unlver  tlty 
ami 


nvun<  rous 


Per  nsylv^nia 


Mr.    Harry 
Camden.  N.J., 
Temple 
tween    1935 
attended 

has    taken    courses 
engineering 

Mr.  McConaghy 
ernment  servlc* 
marily     in 
DC.     He   came 
tion  Resources 
in    1951    from 
Center,  Johnsv4le 
of  employment 
Ine  returned  to 
Aeronautics  which 
of  Ordnance  In 
Naval  Weapons 
ployed   as  an  e 

In   1958  Mr. 
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deliveries  have  not  been  compleled  on  equipment  or  service*  under  project  cognizance  of  RMWC-5S  {Mr.  H.  A. 

Conaghy)  at  of  July  SI,  196S 


Mc- 


Contract  No. 


Date 


Eqalpment 


,  IMO  Monrovia 
Mesa,  Calif. 


8000  Woodley  Ave 
Corp 


Calif, 
umen 
Island,  N.y: 


NOw  6^-0381. 

NOW  63-0311. 
NOw  63-0656. 
NOW  62-1105. 

NOw  62-0619. 

NOu  "H-OSM. 


Now  rty  <i3(>i 


N600a9j60039 
(NPO  Wash.-. 

N600a9)58315 
(NPO  Wash.). 

NOW  61 -0553... 


June  2.V1963 


.\l:iy  17, 1»«3 
Apr.  19,1963 
.<opt.    5, 1962 

Mir     9,1962 


AN/8RW-4   (aU  versions  including  DASH) 

eourse  of  instruction  for  training  In  checkout 

equipment  for  functional  checkout. 
3RW-».\  components  {.target  control  .sy.stem)' 

DRW-29  (radio  receiver) 

Reproducible  drawings  auto-poeitlve  for  .\N/- 

SRW^  sysU-m.s. 
DRW-29  iradioreceiver)  includingspareparts  \  Group  of  240 

and  support  equipment.                                     ! 
.■^tudy  progririi  for  new  carrier  frt^jufncy  as-    ..   

sigmnent    for    nidio-conlroUed     coiiiiiiiind  j 

guidanc<". 


Quantity 


Oroup  of  5 


Group  of  50.. 
Group  of  300. 
20  sets 


M,i>     9,  1%3      .~HVV-1.\  components  (tiirgef  control  system)'. 


Oroup  of  50 


Mir    13,ly«a      r.-^li  11  \  nii-ss  (listiiiico  uii'i<urHim>til  -ivstcin      Groupuf90 


Garden      NOw  61-075.vf 


NlitiOi  19 156444 
(Nl'O  W.jsh 


Apr.     6,1962  In 

June  29.  1961      Kl>2K  5  targets,  drawings,  spari-5,  etc .. 

June  21, 1961      To  obtain  adequate  "out  of  sight"  target  air- 
craft control  equipment  for  fle*>t   truining 
I       requirements  ( ANMSy-51). 
Kt-b    15,1961      A  RW-56,  55,  59  1  radio  receiver -Pt  I 


.1..!. 


Group  of  350.. 

Basic,  300 

Am.  #8,  400.... 

15  units  and 
12  man- 
months. 

ARW-66  (12). 

ARW-65(154). 

ARW-5»(154) 


Unit  price 


$42, 619. 00 
1,186.00 
3,843.36 

1,203.89 


17,630.00 

805.00 

754.14 

4,347.00 
3,406.00 


2,066.00 
84S.0e 
380.00 


Total   price 


re,  867. 00 

2,130.953.(11) 

358,020  IH) 
"76,867.1)0 

•  454,  449. 7fi 

>  82,  573. 3() 


3, 179,730  I* 
881,500.00 

72, 900. 00 

263,949.00 

4,380,324.00 

1,432,132.00 

224.798.00 


10,435,333.06 


>  Payments  made  on  those  contr.wts  as  of  May  31,  1963,  amounted  to  $530,104. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Logistics,  Mr.  Ken- 
has  been  cognizant  of 
least  since  August  5,  1963, 
my  letter  to  him  on 


answers  to  my  questions 
very  subject.    It  Is  Inter- 
that,  while  supposedly  In- 
with    this    matter 
details,  Mr.  Be- 
his  eyes  to  60-  and  90- 
sihedules  to  be  imposed  on 
whim  of  an  engineer  for 
I  tne  company. 

lus  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
and  enclosures  at  this 


acqi:  tinted 
pro*  urement 
clo6<s 


th! 


lanufioi 


AvowsT  5,  1963. 

Congrkssman:    Tbls    Is    In 

I4tter  of  July  23.  1943,  to  the 

Navy,  In  which  you  request 

>ackground  on  Mr.  Harry  A. 

a  statement  of  the  nomen- 

electronic   equipment  under   his 


data  are  furnished  as  en- 
(3). 
yours, 

Kenkzth  E.  BeLieu. 


3N  Mb.  Harbt  a.  McConachy 


McConaghy    was    bom    in 

March  6,  1910.     He  attended 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    be- 

1936.     Since    then   he   has 

technical    schools    and 

In    radio    and    electrical 


has  over  24  years  of  Gov- 

which  has  been  gained  pri- 

and    Washington. 

to   the    Electronics   Produc- 

Agency.  in  Washington,  DC, 

the    Naval    Air    Development 

Pa.     After  a  short  period 

In  private  industry  in   1953, 

:he  Navy  with  the  Bureau  of 

merged  with  the  Bureau 

1959  to  form  the  Bureau  of 

where  lie   is  currently   em- 

ectronic  engineer. 

McConaghy  was  given  a  Supe- 


rior Achievement  Award  for  coordinating 
two  major  fire  control  systems  programs,  and 
in  1962  he  received  a  Superior  Accomplish- 
ment Award  for  efforts  in  preparation  of  the 
handbook,  "Conflguration  Data,  Target  CX)n- 
trol  System  AN/SRW-4." 

He  lives  at  5447  Chevy  Chase  Parkway  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.,  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. 


Equipment  Undbi  Cognizance  of  the  Target 

Control    Section,    Instrumentation    and 

Target  Branch,  Missile  Weapon  Control 

Division   or  the  Bureau  or  Naval  Weap- 
ons 

The  section  which  Mr.  McConaghy  heads 
has  the  following  equipments  under  its  tech- 
nical cognizance: 

designation  and  word  title 

AN^  SBW— 4  series;  target  control  system. 

AN/ARW-55  series;   receiver  set,  radio. 

AN  ARW-56  series;   receiver  set,  radio. 

AN/ARW-59  series;   receiver  set.  radio. 

AN/ARW-66    series;    receiver   set,    radio. 

AN  'ARW-78  series;   receiver  set.  radio. 

AN  ^ARW-79  series;   receiver  set,  radio. 

AN'DSA-2-3  series;  formation  control 
equipment. 

.\N  UR3  1  series;  tracking  station,  target 
aircraft. 

AN  MSQ-51  series;  mobile  out-of-slght 
t.iri2;e!;  control  van. 

AN   DRW-29  series;    receiving  set.  radio. 

AN  PRW-2   series;    transmitter  set.   radio. 

AN  FRW-3  series;   transmitter  set,  radio. 

AN  USQ-11  series;  miss  distance  measure- 
ments system 

AN  USQ  llA:  miss  distance  measurements 
system. 

AN  ART-5  series;  miss  distance  measure- 
ments transponder. 

In  addition,  the  section  is  responsible  for 
technical  development  in  C-band  control 
equipment  and  torget  reflectivity  augmenta- 
tion systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  manufacturers  dealing  with  the 
Government  should  get  equitable  treat- 
ment. They  are  entitled  to  that  and  no 
more,  but  they  are  not  getting  it  in  the 
procurement  of  the  AN/ATiD-2  and  the 
AN/SRW-4. 

As  long  as  the  superiors  of  civil  serv- 
ants at  the  implementation  level  stand 


aside  and  allow  the  wheeling  and  dealing 
to  go  on  below  them,  we  au?e  going  to  see 
tax  dollars  wasted  in  wholesale  quanti- 
ties. And,  just  as  certainly,  honest  man- 
ufacturers who  can  do  a  Job  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  at  less  coet  are  going  to  be  shut 
out  in  the  cold  with  the  door  slammed  in 
their  faces  time  after  time. 

Someone  must  speak  for  them  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  iirotected.  Such  pro- 
tection will  flow  from  aiactment  of  my 
bill  to  establish  a  Jc^t.  bipcui^isan,  blue- 
ribbon  watchdog  committee  to  maintain 
a  constant,  sean^iing  surveillance  over 
defense  contract  procedures. 

Until  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  is  up  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  sees  fit  and  to  continue  to  ferret  out 
such  specific  cases  of  waste — past,  pres- 
ent, and  future — and  stop  as  much  as  he 
can. 

In  that  regard,  I  have  recently  made 
personal  inquiry  of  Rear  Adm.  W.  T. 
Hines,  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons,  under  correspondence 
dated  17  February  and  22  February  1964. 
These  letters  deal  with  the  two  procure- 
ments I  have  spoken  of  here  today.  They 
are  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  his  answers  will  be  furnished  for  the 
Record  when  they  arrive. 

February  17,  1964. 
Re  AN  SRW-4(    )   Control. 

Dear  Admiral  Hikes:  Your  personal  at- 
tention is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
Purchasing  Office  In  Washington  is  process- 
ing a  BuWepe  requirement  for  the  AN/SRW- 
4(  )  Target  Control  Systems  under  an  invi- 
tation for  bid  bearing  the  number  600-604-64. 
This  equipment  has  been  under  previous 
sole-source  contracts  with  Babcock  Radio, 
the  last  of  which  was  recorded  here  under 
NOw-63-0311.  Will  you  please  furnish  me 
a  copy  of  that  contract  (No  0311)  as  soon 
as  fxjsslble? 

Admiral  Hines.  will  you  please  make  it 
your  personal  business  to  examine  the  Bab- 
cock record  of  contracts  from  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
the   time  the  current  president  of  this  firm 
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left  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Weapons. 
WovUd  you  also  examine  the  number  of  con- 
tracts awarded  to  Babcock  and  notice  how 
the  huge  preponderance  of  those  contracts 
come  under  the  same  engineering  cognizance 
of  a  single  Navy  employee. 

With  aU  this  background  information  in 
front  of  you.  Admiral  Hines,  you  will  have 
the  same  Information  that  has  been  In  front 
of  me  for  many  weeks,  and  with  those  facts 
In  your  mind,  wUl  you  please  examine  In- 
vitation 600-604-64. 

Notice  that  this  Invitation  contains  liqui- 
dated damage  provisions  against  the  delivery 
schedule  which  requires  preproduction  imlts 
of  each  equipment  plus  test  equipment  with- 
in 90  days  after  date  of  contract. 

Admiral  Hines,  I  ask  you  only  one  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Bvu-eau  of  Naval  Weapons 
really  require  preproduction  units  within  90 
days  after  date  of  the  contract,  or  Is  this 
requirement  a  simple  manifestation  of  "good 
will"  of  a  single  BuWeps  employee  who 
earnestly  desires  to  protect  Babcock  Radio 
from  aU  competition?  Your  reply  will  be  of 
considerable  Interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Earl  Wilson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

FZBBUAST   22,    1964. 
Re  Babcock  Electronics  Corp. 

Dkas  Aomisal  Hnrxs:  The  long  arm  of 
Navy  BuWepe  Influence  extends  silently  and 
effectively  from  Washington  to  the  Aviation 
Supply  Depot  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  am  not 
in  the  least  surprised.  It  Is,  however,  time 
that  some  positive  action  was  taken  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  in  your  Bureau  that  Is  vici- 
ous If  it  Is  not  criminal. 

I  have  written  you  previously  on  a  simi- 
lar subject,  and  today,  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  ABO  Negotiation  883-709016/64 
scheduled  for  closing  17  March  1964  covering 
components  «  the  AN/ALr>-2  Direction 
Plnder  (previously  sole  source  to  Bab- 
cock Electronics  Corp.,  Coeta  Mesa.  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  benign  auspices  of  Bu- 
Weps). Delivery  requirements  under  this 
negotiation  (demanded  by  your  Bureau) 
began  In  June  1064.  Even  II  your  people  in 
ASO  acted  with  Ughtnlng  speed,  the  "suc- 
cessful" contractor  under  this  procurement 
will  have  something  less  than  60  days  to 
deliver  fairly  complex  electronic  equipment, 
"nils  arbitrary  requirement,  of  course.  Is  an- 
other block  thrown  In  by  a  single  BuWeps 
engineer  to  discourage  competition  frtxn 
"Babcock'B  equipment." 

WUl  you  please  do  what  you  can  to  ar- 
range for  a  realistic  delivery  schedule  under 
64-709016,  and  In  the  meantime,  I  wUl  see 
what  else  I  can  do  to  get  a  little  more  light 
on  this  subject. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ea«l  Wilson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  see  the  error  of  its  ways  in 
these  two  procurements,  even  as  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  likewise 
made  changes  I  suggested.  If  the 
changes  are  made,  we  can  look  forward 
to  two  more  open  and  competitive  pro- 
curements. 

The  Oovernment  should  get  its  e<iuip- 
ment  at  less  cost  and  on  time,  industry 
will  get  a  break  and  the  taxpayers  will 
get  a  bit  more  relief. 

This  is  the  course  of  action  open  to 
the  Navy.  Of  course,  it  can  also  adopt 
a  "close  ranks  against  the  enemy  on 
Capitol  Hill"  policy  again,  but  I  hardly 
think  this  will  be  in  Its  own  best  interest 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  await  the  Navy's  de- 
cision In  this  case  eagerly,  as  I  will. 
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DemonstratioBt 


Mere  Harm  Hum 


Good 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  (TIC)  FORRESTER 

or  oborgia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Macon  Telegraph,  a  nationally  known 
daily  newspaper  published  at  Macon,  Ga., 
carried  a  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by 
Maj.  Hughes  A.  Robinson,  retired,  point- 
ing out  that  racial  demonstrations  bring 
more  harm  than  good. 

I  have  had  numerous  requests  to  in- 
sert that  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

I  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Demonstrations    Bbing    More    Harm    Than 

Good 
Editor,  the  Telegraph  : 

Four  full  years  of  fervid  agitation  by  self- 
styled  leaders  of  pressure  groups  among 
Negroes  have  added  not  1  cent  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  Negro  race.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  still  unresolved  problems 
Involving  the  schools  and  pubUc  accommoda- 
tions more  numerous  than  previously  was 
the  case. 

There  have  been  In  excess  of  1,800  demon- 
strations during  1963  and  thousands  of 
arrests  of  demonstrators  for  Whom  baU  had 
to  be  provided  and  legal  defense  made  avail- 
able. Thus  far  the  results  obtained  from 
said  demonstrations  have  done  the  Negroes 
600  percent  more  harm  than  good,  creating 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  white  groups, 
and  also  intensified  racial  feelings. 

After  several  yeara  of  so-called  Integration 
of  the  schools,  the  public  schools  In  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  else- 
where appear  to  be  as  segregated  as  ever  be- 
fore If  not  more  so.  When  Negroes  enter  In 
large  number,  the  whites  leave  In  stlU  larger 
numbers  In  aU  sections  of  the  East,  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  West. 

If  the  Negroes  desire  to  Improve  their  con- 
ditions, they  must  first  start  with  themselves. 
Public  accommodations  written  Into  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  answer.  Prohibition  proved 
that  you  cannot  regulate  the  private  Uvea  of 
Individuals. 

JuvenUe  delinquency;  an  enormous 
amount  of  homosexuality  In  our  schools  and 
colleges  among  male  Instructors;  exploitation 
of  our  teachers  by  Negro  principals  who  de- 
mand, and  get,  frcMn  $25  to  $100  from  each 
teacher  imder  them  for  Items  not  required 
by  the  city,  coimty.  or  State;  excessive  drink- 
ing; excessive  sexual  relations  resulting  into 
10  times  the  nvunber  of  babies  that  the  fam- 
ilies can  support;  and  dirty  bathrooms  and 
dirty  backyards — all  these  are  problems  that 
the  professional  agitators,  self-styled  leaders, 
and  demagogues  have  Ignored  entirely 
among  the  Negro  peoples. 

It  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  individual  to 
seek  to  Improve  himself  or  herself,  and  avoid 
boisterous,  unrestrained  behavior.  Excel- 
lent conduct,  and  superlOT  behavlca-  wlU  go 
much  further  than  legislation  on  public  ac- 
commodations. 

Profe^onal  agitators  have  discouraged 
patriotism  and  the  obedience  to  law  and  re- 
spect for  constitutional  authorities.  This  U 
among  the  most  dangerous  dements  ever  to 
arise  in  our  Amertcan  life. 

HtraaiB  ALOifSA  BoBunow, 

Maior,  VS.  Army.  Retired. 
Port  Vallkt. 


Let*!  Take  die  CoiifasioB  From   Farni- 
torc  Bnynif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  xmnKoik. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
10,  1963,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Candid 
Customer,"  written  by  Margaret  Dana, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Christion  Science 
Monitor  on  Monday,  August  19,  1963.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  article 
because  on  January  17, 1963, 1  introduced 
H.R.  1998,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  others  against  mis- 
branding, false  invoicing,  and  false 
advertising  of^  decorative  wood  and  sim- 
ulated products  to  which  the  article 
alludes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  fiuther  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  recent  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  ruling  requires 
that  such  labels  be  applied  by  manufac- 
turers, but  there  is  still  no  guarantee  that 
the  customer  be  told  precisely  what  he 
is  buying  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  his 
local  store.  My  bill  provides  for  this 
gruarantee  which  every  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  and  to  which  the  Consumer 
Advisory  CouncU  alluded  in  its  first  re- 
port to  the  President,  dated  October  1, 
1963,  on  page  13,  wherein  it  states: 
wood  labeling 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  believe 
that  the  principle  «iat  the  consumer  has  the 
right  to  be  Informed — to  be  provided  with 
accurate  Information  so  that  he  can  make 
an  Intelligent  purchase  decision — which  has 
In  the  past  been  applied  to  the  Identifica- 
tion and  labeling  of  textile  fibera,  furs, 
flammable  fabrics,  and  wool,  should  now  be 
extended  to  the  field  of  furniture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  that  the 
consumer  has  the  right  to  be  Informed 
was  once  again  dramatically  called  to  our 
attention  by  an  article  entitled  "Let's 
Take  Confusion  Prom  Pumlture  Buying," 
written  by  Margaret  Dana  and  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  American  for  Simday. 
January  19,  1964,  and  which  I  know  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Monbers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  consumer 
and  in  the  passage  of  my  bill  HJl.  1998: 
[From  Chicago's  American,  Jan.  10,  1964] 
Let's  Take  Conittbion  From  FtraNmniE 

BUTING 

(By  Margaret  Dana) 

One  of  the  most  persistent  requests  for 
Information  comes  In  from  women  every- 
where, every  year,  and  all  year  round.  It 
has  to  do  with  knowing  exactiy  what  kind 
of  wood  is  being  used  In  the  furniture  they 
buy.  To  put  It  simply,  apparentiy  most  con- 
sumers feel  they  don't  know,  have  no  sure 
way  of  telling,  and  consider  It  important  to 
know  before  they  buy.  Instead  of  afterward 
when  it  Is  too  late. 

It  has  been  an  increasingly  confused  sit- 
uation for  yeara.  We  are  Uvlng  In  an  era 
of  look  allkes,"  anyway,  when  even  techni- 
cal experts  often  can't  tell  what  a  thing  is 
made  of  until  they  get  It  Into  a  laboratory 
and  use  destructive  tests  on  It.  With  the 
Increasing  skills  of  the  Industry,  which  can 
finish  a  surface  so  that  It  U  Impossible  to 
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members  have  always  agreed 
They  take  great  care  to 
to  what  woods  or  other 
used.     But    other    manufac- 
y  prefer  the  confusion;   per- 
ls m<He  profitable  for  them, 
regulation  Is  certainly 
to  correct  such  a  situation, 
time  when  It  takes  a  law  to 
puzzle.     This  happened  in 
products,  furs,  and  fibers. 
1:  iqulrlng   consumers   who   ask 
why  something  isnt  being 
labeled  correctly,  I  can  only 
Is  being  done,  but  the 
of  consumers   themselves   is 
lucl)  a  l«w,  to  require  woods 
woods  to  be  labeled  correctly. 
If  you  want  It  passed  you 
so  your  voices  can  be  heard 
who  handle  this  bill. 

are  not  mind  read- 

depend  on  what  they  see  and 

Nrant  to  get  your  sentiments 

me  a  letter  stating  how  you 

■rood  labeUng  law,  and  111  get 

the  right  committees. 

of  protection  for  consumers 

i  note  In  a  IltUe  publication 

at  Work,"  published  by  the 

Manufactiirers    Association. 

s  the  interesting  fact  that  16 

Baltimore.  Ifd..  are  offering 

for  every  prescription 

old. 

a  sound  way  to  implement 

to  get  consumers  to  protect 

{ letting  rid  of  old  and  possibly 

scrlpUon      bottles.      Perhaps 

your  city  would  like  to  try 
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No.  4:  Cattle  Raisers  Say 
Sold  Dowa  Rircr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GIJENN  CUNNINGHAM 

IN  THE 


or   NXBXASXA 


HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednest  ay,  February  26. 1964 
CONNI  «IOHAM 


Mr.  Speaker,  in 
to  the  almost  tragic 
the  people  engaged  In 
of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
table,  I  include  the 
from     the     Omaha 


AjQeriean 
ar  Icle 


Sat   Thxt  Axe   Sold  Down 
Rivzx 

(Bb^ Don  Shas teen) 

at^ndlng  a  conference  on  beef 

and  prices  Tuesday  accused 
Cfcvemment   of    selling    them 

n  its  beef  Import  agreements 

ind  New  Zealand. 

tiow  we  can  get  out  of   the 
g  ivlng   them  th  -   mazlmum,'' 

Elvln    Adamson.    of    Nenzel, 
tie    Nebraska   luiock.   Growers 

ared. 
ajdpear  to  me  that  we  did  any 
Wr're  Just  accepting  the  man- 

allans." 


He  referred  to  agreements  announced 
Monday  by  the  State  and  Agricultural  De- 
partments In  Washington. 

"Our  Imports  from  Australia  last  year  were 
ridiculously  high  and  now  we're  going  to 
freeze  them  at  that  level.  By  1966.  theyll  be 
above  the  19^  level,"  Mr.  Adamson  ob- 
served. 

"It's  a  vicious,  dirty  thing,"  declared 
Rancher  Don  Hanna,  of  Brownlee. 

He  said  delegates  to  the  American  National 
Cattlemen  Association  meeting  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  last  month  unanimously  rejected  the 
same  proposal.  He  emphasized  voting  was  on 
a  State-by-state  basis. 

"It  looks  like  we've  had  the  rug  Jerked 
from  \inder  us,"  Mr.  Hanna  said.  "This  is 
pure  sabotage." 

He  said  it  appears  that  the  administration 
is  "trying  to  preclude  the  p>088ibllity  of  Con- 
gress doing  anything  to  stop  this"  high  level 
of  beef  Imports. 

"I  think  Ifs  the  damndest  thing  that  ever 
happened,"  asserted  Thedford  Rancher 
Chester   Paxton. 

"I  think  its  a  complete  sellout  for  politi- 
cal expediency.  The  heat  was  building,  and 
they  couldn't  take  It.  so  they  folded  oxir  in- 
dustry in  on  us." 


Give  Us  a  Jolt  To  Wake  {}%  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  20  issue  of  Hartley  Publica- 
tions of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  very  timely 
and  thought-provoking  column  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  very  able  Carleton  C. 
Hartley,  entitled  "Give  Us  a  Jolt  To  Wake 
Us  Up." 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
these  matters,  I  am  submitting  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's column  in  the  Record  : 

Grvx  Us  A  Jolt  To  Wakk  Us  Up 

A  youngster  of  6  or  7  is  asked  by  her 
mother  to  pick  up  her  clothes.  The  reply  is, 
"Oh  yea?  I  don't  have  to."  The  mother  pro- 
ceeds to  pick  up  the  clothes  and  the  only 
reprimand  is  a  loudmouth  scolding 

A  high  school  lad  drives  the  family  car  to 
a  dance  and  is  told  to  be  home  at  12.  He 
arrives  at  2.  The  next  morning  he  is  greeted 
with  unpleasant  words  only.  He  has  no  fear 
of  words. 

A  college  student  is  given  a  ticket  for  jay- 
walking and  is  picked  up  by  police.  A  bevy 
of  "I'll  show  you"  attitude  fellow  studenw 
take  it  unto  themselves  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion through  a  demonstration  that  unfor- 
tiinately  cost  the  taxpayers  something  over 
912.000,  served  no  earthly  good,  except  to 
show  how  fortunate  they  were  that  no  one 
was  killed  or  injured. 

Down  in  Florida.  East  Coast  Railroad  work- 
ers are  on  strike  and  someone  proceeds  to 
handle  the  situation  In  his  own  way  by 
bombing  trains. 

To  the  south  of  the  United  States,  a 
bearded  beatnik  called  Castro  takes  it  on 
himself  to  show  this  country  that  he  is  as 
big  as  the  whole  of  us.  We  pat  his  wTlst 
gently  by  merely  saying  we  wUl  deprive  him 
of  some  of  the  things  he  wants  from  this 
country. 

He  says  "To  h  -  -  -  with  you"  again  .and 
calls  on  our  good  allies  in  Prance  and  Brit- 
ain. Th«y  come  to  bis  rescue  and  give  him 
his  needs  and  make  him  a  strong  enemy 
Again  we  have  turned  the  other  cheek. 


Mr.  Khriishchev  shouts  to  the  world  he 
will  biiry  us.  But  good  Joe's,  as  we  are,  we 
ship  him  enou^  wheat  so  his  starving  mil- 
lions can  get  strong  enough  to  give  him 
the  support  he  needs  to  do  that  very  thing. 
•  •  •  bury  us. 

Prom  the  youngster  of  seven  above,  to  the 
lengths  of  the  globe,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  enjoying  the  easy  life.  We  have 
everything  and  we  seem  to  feel  we  will  al- 
ways have  more  than  enough. 

We  have  adopted  the  easy,  the  progressive 
way.  of  handling  our  situations.  Yell  about 
everything  and  do  nothing  to  Indicate  we 
mean  anything  we  say. 

God  give  VLB  the  intelligence,  the  strength, 
the  win  to  see  oiirselves  as  we  really  are — 
weakened  individuals,  weakened  families, 
weakened  States,  a  weakened  nation, 

God   give   us  a  Jolt  and   wake  us   up. 


Formef  Ambassador  Farland  Sheds 
Light  on  Panama  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKNNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  broad  in- 
sight into  the  problem  of  TJJQ.  relations 
with  Panama  as  they  rdate  to  the  cvir- 
rent  contorversy  over  our  comitry's  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  is  given  by  Joseph 
S.  Parland.  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Panama,  in  an  intevriew  with  John  M. 
High  tower  of  the  Associated  Press.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  this 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 

PoRMER  Ambassadok  FAaLAND  Shids  Light 

On  Pamama  CkiBis 

(By  John  M.  High  tower) 

The  Panama  Canal  crisis  really  began  back 
in  1903.  as  former  Ambassador  Joseph  S. 
Parland  sees  it,  and  has  been  61  years  com- 
ing to  a  climax. 

Now,  Mr.  Parland  says,  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  the  United  States  and  Panama 
to  stop  plajring  around  with  fringe  Issues 
and  meet  the  central  problem  head-on. 

The  central  problem  as  he  presents  it — and 
he  was  a  foremost  expert  for  more  than  3 
years — is  Panama's  demand  for  a  canal 
partnership  with  the  United  States.  The 
former  envoy  stops  short  of  saying  this  de- 
mand should  be  met.  But  he  Insista  the 
United  States  should  face  up  to  it. 

The  demand  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute 
which  exploded  Into  violence  along  the  Canal 
Zone  a  month  ago  and  coiild  erupt  again  if 
diplomacy  falls  to  keep  tempers  calm.  The 
explosion  left  no  doubt  that  thousands  of 
Panamanians,  stirred  up  here  and  there  by 
Castro  Communist  agitators,  are  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  arrangements  un- 
der which  the  United  States  has  absolute 
control  of  the  canal,  Its  surrounding  zone, 
and  all   its  operations. 

Mr.  Parland  discussed  the  prolonged  and 
continuing  crisis  in  an  exclusive  Interview 
with  the  Associated  Press,  giving  the  first 
detailed  exposition  of  views  he  had  previously 
presented  to  the  Government  during  his 
service  as  Ambassador. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Here  are  the  key  questions  and  answers 
drawn  from  Mr.  Farland's  experience  and  first- 
hand knowledge  on  what's  wrong  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama: 

Question.  What  is  behind  the  crisis  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama? 
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Answer.  Tou  have  to  look  back  Into  his- 
tory. The  trouble  really  started  In  1903 
when  we  signed  the  treaty  which  gave  us 
rights  to  build  the  canal.  Panama  had  been 
a  part  ot  Colombia.  We  had  offered  Colcaa- 
bla  a  treaty  but  their  Assendily  adjourned 
without  acting  on  it.  A  few  months  later, 
Panaaaa  declared  Its  independence  aad  we 
recogalaed  It. 

That  was  on  November  6,  1908.  On  the 
18th  ws  had  a  signed  and  sealed  treaty  with 
Panama.  We  had  helped  Panama  become 
independent,  and  the  treaty  we  made  with 
Panama  was  very  different  from  the  treaty 
we  had  offered  Colombia. 

Question.  What  were  the  differences? 

Answer.  There  were  four  that  were  im- 
portant. First,  Colombia  would  have  re- 
tained sovereignty  over  the  canal.  But  In 
the  treaty  with  Panama  sovereignty  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone  was  given  to  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  term  offered  Colombia  was, 
I  believe,  99  years  plus  the  right  ot  renewal. 
The  treaty  we  signed  with  Panama  gave  us 
the  canal  In  perpetuity. 

Third,  the  width  o*  the  Canal  Zone  pro- 
posed to  Colombia  was  6  miles  wide.  The 
Bone  we  got  from  Panama  Is  10  miles  wide. 

Fourth,  we  offered  Oolombla  a  Judicial 
arrangement  including  C<^omblan  courts, 
United  States  courts,  and  mixed  courts.  Un- 
der the  Panama  treaty  we  have  United  States 
courts  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Those  are  the  points  which  have  been  In 
controversy  all  these  years. 

OBJECTIONS    BT    PANAMA 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  Panamanians 
have  been  objecting  on  these  points — the 
abeolute  and  perpetual  US.  control  of  the 
canal— since  1908? 

Answer.  The  objections  began  practically 
before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  dociunent. 
And  the  Panamanians  are  still  ooooemed, 
vltaUy,  natlonaUsUcally,  by  these  very  points'. 

Understand,  I  am  not  saying  they  were 
right  or  wrong  In  their  opinions.  I  am  say- 
ing those  opinions  going  back  to  1903  form 
the  basis  of  their  complaints. 

Question.  What  about  the  US.  attitude 
toward  the  canal? 

Answer.  The  canal  quite  suddenly  changed 
our  whole  position  In  the  world.  It  was 
a  great  engineering  achievement.  We  suc- 
ceeded, you  know,  where  the  French  had 
faUed.  The  French  were  the  great  builders 
ot  that  time,  and  they  had  dug  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  success  in  Panama  was  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  develt^ment  of 
U-8.  prestige  as  a  world  power. 

Queetl(m.  May  that  be  one  reason  why 
there  are  such  feelings  about  the  canal  In 
this  country? 

Answer.  I  think  there  have  to  be  strong 
feelings  about  the  canal.  Over  the  years 
that  has  come  to  be  true  especially  for  the 
people  who  built  the  canal  and  who  have 
operated  it.  I  have  known  Individuals  who 
Identified  themselves  with  the  canal  and 
felt  that  through  their  WOTk  they  were  serv- 
ing not  only  their  country  but  humanity. 

COMPLAINTS  BY  AMERICANS 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  is  typical  of 
those  Americans  who  live  and  work  In  the 
zone? 

Answer.  One  of  them  told  me:  "We  can't 
buy  our  house.  We  have  no  real  tenure  on 
our  Job.  There  Is  no  land  In  the  Canal 
Zone  we  can  own.  Our  grass  is  cut  on  cer- 
tain days.  We  buy  our  food  from  the  com- 
missary." 

But  you  know  there  Is  a  human  need  to 
have  possessions.  Therefore,  as  this  man 
said,  "we  stand  to  own  the  canal." 

Question.  During  the  latest  flareup  of  the 
crisis,  the  people  who  live  In  the  zone  have 
been  criticized  as  being  too  possessive  about 
it.    What  do  you  think? 

Answer.  There  has  been  much  written  and 
said  against  them.    But  you  have  to  realize 
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that  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
canal  opened  when  a  failure  ot  the  «^ti«^ 
resulted  fram  htiman  tnotj.  The  t^nai  ijas 
run  efficiently  because  of  their  excellent 
workmanship. 

Their  great  concern  Is  over  their  future, 
t  have^-reeoBrimended  and  continue  to  rec- 
omraend  that  If  we  dig  a  sea  level  canal  we 
should  be  prepated  to  reintroduce  these  peo- 
ple, who  have  worked  so  long  and  hard  and 
faithfully,  to  a  new  Ufe  in  the  United  States. 
There  would  be  less  than  4,000  workers;  they 
are  skilled  and  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
offer. 

THKZX    GENERATIONS 

Question.  Are  the  i>eople  there  for  long 
periods  of  time? 

Answer.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  This  Is 
one  of  the  questions  that  some  Members 
of  Congress  have  raised:  whether  they  are 
there  too  long.  Many  are  living  In  the  zone 
for  the  third  generation.  Their  grandfathers 
came  to  dig  the  canal  and  the  families 
stayed. 

Question.  Are  these  people  antagonistic  to 
the  Panamanians? 

Answer.  A  small  minority  may  be.  But  I 
think  the  majority  do  not  have  antagonistic 
feelings.  They  are  very  much  Interested  in 
Panama  and  want  to  help  its  people. 

Question.  Are  the  Panunanlans  antigon- 
Istlc  toward  the  people  in  the  zone? 

Answer.  By  and  large,  no.  But  prob- 
lems develop  not  because  of  majorities  but 
usually  because  of  minorities.  The  Fourth 
of  July  Avenue  is  one  of  the  dividing  lines 
In  Panama  City,  and  there  are  feelings  of 
ultranatlonallsm  on  both  sides  of  the  ave- 
nue. 

Qriestlon.  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
personal  feelings  on  either  side  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  tremendous  emotional  out- 
bursts of  the  kind  that  recently  disrupted 
United  States-Panamanian  relations? 

Answer.  Again,  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
past.  We  practiced  segregation  In  the  Canal 
Zone  up  to  about  1968  (when  the  1903  treaty 
was  amended  in  Panama's  favor).  We  had 
in  the  zone  two  systems  of  payment.  A  U.S. 
citizen  was  paid  In  gold:  a  non-UJS.  citizen 
In  silver.  Stores,  schools,  toilets,  all  sorts  of 
things  were  segregated.  There  were  gold 
stores  and  silver  stores.  That  system  was  a 
source  of  trouble. 

Question.  What  does  the  canal  mean  to 
Panama  financially? 

Answer.  The  original  annual  payment  was 
•250,000.  That  has  been  raised  twice  and  is 
now  $1,930,000.  But  as  the  Informed  Pan- 
""•"'an  i»  weU  aware,  that  Is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  the  canal  means  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  Panama.  Panama's  an- 
nual Increment  as  a  result  of  salaries,  wages 
purchases,  and  the  like  Is  about  tes  million 


grandiose  concepts  of  what  Is  needed.  We 
are  biilldmg  highways  In  Latin  America  when 
aU  we  need  Is  a  trail,  an  all-weather  trail. 

In  Paaapia  for  Instance,  about  98  percent 
of  the  land  Is  owned  by  the  Oovemment. 
The  primary  problem  Is  access— for  the  cam- 
pesino  (peasant)  to  get  to  a  piece  of  land 
and  later  to  get  his  produce  out  to  market. 
Thus  he  can  become  part  of  the  economic 
Ufe  of  the  country. 

My  emphasis  was  ok  the  farm-to-market 
roads,  actually  Uttle  aU -weather  trails. 
There  are  few  beasts  of  burden  In  Panama 
and  much  of  the  country  cargo  Is  carried  on 
the  back  of  the  campesino.  We  got  a  road 
built  into  the  village  of  Sona,  In  a  rice- 
growing  area,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $6,000  a 
mile.  This  area  Is  now  part  of  the  llfestream 
of  Panama  and  will  start  producing  more  rice 
than  It  consumes. 

So  by  building  that  little  road  we  Increased 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  campeslnos, 
we  increased  the  country's  food  supply,  and 
we  gave  the  people  hope  of  Improving  their 
standard  of  living. 

THX    ROAD    PROBLEM 

Question.  You  think  the  aid  program  has 
concentrated  too  much  on  big  roads? 

Answer.  Yes,  It's  a  basic  fact  of  life.  One 
of  the  lending  agencies  built  a  road  from 
Santiago  to  Puerto  Mutas.  The  Panama- 
nians are  aghast  at  this  road  with  its  modem 
concrete  bridges  and  its  heavy  crushed-rock 
roadbed.  I  have  traveled  over  It,  and  the 
little  kids  rush  out  to  see  the  automobile 
going  by,  as  American  kids  did  In  the  1930'b 
when  an  airplane  flew  over.  An  automobile 
on  that  road  Is  a  rarity. 
Question.  What  about  aid  In  education? 
Answer.  We  are  building  schools  but  we 
fall  to  put  textbooks  In  those  schools.  Only 
within  the  recent  past  has  a  book  program 
been  undertaken.  I  complained  about  this 
deficiency  to  every  Congressman  I  could,  to 
the  AID  program,  and  USIA. 

What  we  have  needed  Is  something  like 
the  old  McOuffey  reader,  something  the 
Mttle  kid  can  have  as  his  own.  This  may 
cost  only  6  or  10  cents,  but  we  have  to  have 
s<xne  little  maxims  in  there.  We  dont  have 
to  sell  our  form  of  democracy.  But  we  do 
have  to  sell  the  basic  principles.  This  need 
was  recognized  by  many  people  here  in 
Washington  and  they  were  fighting  for  It 
to  be  met. 

Question.  Were  the  Panamanian  children 
getting  any  books  at  all? 

Answer.  The  Communists  were  sending 
In  books.  They  were  used  to  some  degree 
In  the  buildings  that  we  were  constructing. 

CAT7SE  or  RIOTS 


U.S.  Am  PROGRAM 

Question.  How  does  the  U.S.  aid  program 
fit  In? 

Answer.  Until  a  few  years  ago  It  was 
mainly  a  smaU  technical  assistance  program 
It  became  large  about  1960  when  Washing- 
ton put  new  emphasis  on  loans  and  grants 
for  development  under  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  later  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  (Aid  to  Panama  has 
been  running  about  $6  million  a  year  re- 
cently). 

Question.  What  Is  your  criticism  of  the  aid 
program  in  Panama? 

Answer.  My  basic  concern  Is  very  simple. 
There  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  so- 
caUed  social  development  to  the  detriment 
of  economic  developments. 

I  certainly  favor  social  developments,  but 
the  economy  of  the  country  must  be  strong 
and  healthy  to  support  those  developments 
Social   advancements   must   be   coordinated 
with  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

Question.  Can  you  be  more  specific? 

Answer.  For  one  thing,  we  have  too  many 
lending  agencies  in  Washington.  They  com- 
pete against  each  other.    We  have  too  many 


Question.  What  happened  in  Panama 
between  your  departure  In  August  and  the 
rioting  in  January?  What  happened  to 
cause  the  rioting? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  aU  that  happened. 
I  had  been  much  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  progress  we  had  made  had  merely 
changed  the  poUtlcal  climate  to  make  it 
more  favorable  to  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. But  the  basic  differences  were, 
and  are,  sUll  there.  They're  not  all  one- 
sided, either. 

When  I  heard  the  news  about  the  fiag 
Incident  In  Balboa,  I  told  my  wife  "the  re- 
action in  Panama  1b  only  going  to  take  a 
matter  of  minutes."  The  fact  the  violence 
occurred  U  to  me  a  great  personal  tragedy. 
■  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling 
on  both  Bides  of  Fourth  of  July  Avenue  for 
our  two  countries. 

Now  the  longer  we  remtan  apart  the  more 
difficult  It  will  be  to  heal  the  wounds  that 
have  been  opened. 

Question.  Do  you  think  It  Is  still  a  man- 
ageable problem? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  believe  there  is  basic 
goodwill  on  both  sides  which  can  still  be 
utilized.  But  to  open  the  way.  as  one  Pana- 
manian recently  wrote  me,  the  voices  of 
moderation  must  again  be  heard. 
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btllty.  Ws  had  had  some  talks  whldi  Indi- 
cated a  need  for  coloring  the  subject.  The 
United  States  was  particularly  faiterasted  in 
the  Darlen  route  (through  jTingle  country 
south  of  the  present  waterway) . 

Question.  As  the  situation  now  stands  the 
Canal  Zone  runs  through  the  heart  of 
Panama  and  the  country  exists  on  either 
Bide  of  it.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in 
working  toward  a  kind  of  pcutn«-ship  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States  and 
Panama? 

Answer.  The  concept  of  i>artnershlp  is 
what  the  Panamanians  want.  They  are  not 
interested  in  having  an  international  body 
take  over  the  canal.  They  say,  "This  is  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama.  If 
you  give  up  your  rights  here,  this  is  ours." 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  partnership 
idea  could  be  worked  out  practically? 

Answer.  I  think  It  could  be  explored  with 
possibilities  of  some  success. 

Question.  What  would  partnership  ac- 
tually mean? 

Answer.  In  a  practical  sense,  it  .  would 
mean  a  greater  return  to  Panamanians. 
These  are  things  they  look  to — a  greater  re- 
turn to  their  Government,  a  greater  partici- 
pation in  the  operation  In  terms  of  per- 
sonnel, and  a  voice  In  the  management. 
This  is  what  they  have  been  striving  for  over 
the  years. 


Meat  Imports  No.  5:  Austratia  Packer 
Holds  B«  Ed^^-Stecrs  Moch 
Cheaper      | 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

•  or   NZBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  further  reference  to  the  critical  sit- 
uation having  to  do  with  meat  Imports 
which  are  having  such  an  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  I  Include 
a  further  article  from  the  Omaha  World - 
Herald  which  follows: 

Australia  Pacxxb  Holds  Big  Edge;    Stkiss 
Much  Chkapbi 

How  do  foreign  and  US.  cattle  on  the 
hoof  compare  in  cost? 

Readers  have  been  asking  that  question. 
Here  are  some  answers : 

On  the  Sydney,  Australia,  market  the  last 
Christmas  season  meatpackers  were  paying 
approximately  $106  for  a  1,000-pound  steer, 
Australian  soiu-ces  said. 

At  the  same  time,  a  steer  of  comparable 
weight  was  bringing  #180  in  Omaha  and  other 
principal  livestock  markets,  cattle  buyers' 
records  show. 

Heavy  steers  were  selling  In  Australia  at 
an  average  of  Siai  a  head.  In  the  United 
States  they  were  bringing  about  $200. 

Down  Under,  the  average  price  paid  by 
packers  for  a  prime  yearling  was  $112  a  head 
The  same  animal  would  have  cost  about  $188 
in  Omaha. 

But  the  yearling  would  not  normally  go 
to  a  packer  in  the  United  SUtes.  It  would 
be  placed  In  a  feedlot  or  on  a  Corn  Belt  farm 
where  It  would  convert  grain  into  meat. 

And,  based  on  1963  and  early  1964  expe- 
rience, the  feeder  would  lose  money  on  the 
process. 

Australian  cattle  are  not  marketed  by  the 
live  hundredweight.  Instead,  a  skilled  buyer 
inspects  an  animal  and  pays  for  It  on  the 
basis  of  prospective  dressed  Weight 

The  Sydney  prices  quoted  have  been  con- 


verted  to  compare  with  VS.  marketing  prac- 
tices. 

Mexican  cattle  are  usually  cheaper  than 
VS.  stock,  too. 

Joe  Peffsr,  Brawley,  Cailf..  who  normally 
buys  more  than  10,000  head  of  cattle  a  year 
In  Mexico,  reports  that  fat-cattle  prices  in 
Mexican  have  been  averaging  about  4  cents 
a  pound  lower  than  at  major  U.S.  markets. 

"And  Mexlcall  is  Mexico's  most  competitive 
market,  so  the  difference  is  greater  at  other 
Mexican  locations,"  Mr.  Feffer  said. 


George  Docldnf 

EXTENSION  OP  RE3i4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KAVSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  DOLK  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  has 
long  had  a  reputation  for  producing 
rugged  Individualists,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  politics.  Perhaps  this  record 
faded  a  bit  In  the  early  20th  century — if 
so  George  Docking  did  much  to  brighten 
it.  Sometimes  blunt,  stubborn,  and  un- 
compromising, apparently  the  antithesis 
of  the  popular  Image  of  a  successful 
politician,  he  nonetheless  established  his 
own  political  rules  and  became  the  only 
Democrat  I{i  the  history  of  the  State 
elected  Governor  for  two  consecutive 
terms. 

The  death  of  George  Docking,  at  the 
relatively  early  age  of  59,  Is  a  great  loss 
to  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  to  the  Nation 
which  he  was  serving  as  a  Director  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  submit  for  your 
attention  a  few  of  the  many  fine  edito- 
rials In  his  memory  which  have  ap- 
peared In  newspapers  of  my  district: 
[Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News, 
Jan.  22, 1904] 

PlACZ    IK    RIBTOBT    ASSUXED 

The  untimely  death  of  George  Docking, 
taken  before  the  age  of  60,  removes  a  unique 
figure  from  the  Kansas  political  scene.  But 
it  leaves  behind  a  vivid  mark,  for  Docking 
will  occupy  a  special  place  in  Kansas  history. 

In  1966  he  became  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
elected  Qcrnmor  of  Kansas  in  20  years.  In 
1958,  he  became  the  first  Democrat  in  history 
to  be  reelected  Governor. 

In  many  ways,  he  was  not  a  politician  at 
all.  He  broke  most  of  the  rxiles  as  easily  as 
he  broke  tMe  one  against  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors. He  unified  his  own  party  as  it  has 
not  been,  before  or  since;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  won  enough  Republican  votes  to  be 
elected  twice. 

His  chief  virtues  were  at  the  same  time 
his  political  vices.  He  was  blunt  and  stub- 
born and  uncompromising.  These  qualities 
blew  like  a  fresh  breeze  into  the  capital  build- 
ing which  reeks  of  too  much  double  talk, 
uncertainty  and  compromise.  But  they  also 
hurt  Docking  and  Ills  party  when  they  defied 
political  realities. 

His  supreme  act  of  defiance  was  to  try 
to  win  an  unprecedented  third  term  rather 
than  using  his  power  and  prestige  to  groom 
a  successor.  But  this  was  typical  of  the 
man:  Having  set  himself  upon  a  course,  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  it. 

Another  example  was  his  dogged  support 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  Kennedy's  campaign  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  until  election  day,  despite  Ken- 
nedy's unpopularity  in  "~ 


The  News  supported  Docking  in  one  of  his 
races  for  Governor,  exposed  him  In  the  other 
two.  We  supported  many  of  hU  programs  as 
Governor;    opposed  many  others. 

It  is  from  that  vantage  point — as  both  a 
friend  and  critic — that  we  consider  his  place 
In  Kansas  history  well  earned.  May  he  rest 
In  peace. 

[From  the  Hays  (Kans.)  Dally  News.  Jan  22 

1964) 

He  Was  Pikst  Class  Pightbr 

Formal  state  honors  are  at  this  hour  being 

accorded  tlie  late   Gov.   George   Docking   in 

the   statehouse  at  Topeka.    prior   to  burial 

tomorrow  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.    It  Is  fitting 

he  be  so  bc«icH-ed. 

George  Docking,  whether  one  was  with  or 
against  him  during  his  turbulent  days  as 
Governor,  was  quite  a  guy.  He  was  the  Mily 
Democrat  In  the  history  of  Kansas  to  occupy 
the  office  for  two  traros.  which  In  this  Com- 
monwealth of  almost  monolithic  Republi- 
canism was  no  mean  feat.  That  he  lost  on  a 
third-term  try  is  not  surprising.  Tradition, 
or  maybe  the  scars  engendered  during  4  hec- 
tic years  of  almost  incessant  warfare  with  a 
legislating  loaded  against  him,  plus  his  will- 
ingness to  tangle  with  members  of  his  own 
party  when  he  felt  so  inclined,  probably  com- 
bined to  deny  him  fi  years  as  Governor. 

One  thing  none  can  deny:  Docking  was 
a  first-class  flght«-.  He  took  on  all  com- 
ers with  no  holds  barred.  He  likened  him- 
self to  a  tight-fisted  liberal,  whatever  that 
may  be.  He  most  c«^^nly  was  not  a  pussy- 
footer.  When  he  had  something  to  say,  he 
said  it  to  terms  most  emjAatlc. 

Be  toe*  on  the  board  of  regents,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  chanceUor  thereof  the 
Republican  leaderehlp  of  the  legislature  With 
relish,  the  medical  profession,  and  everyone 

SSkSS^  *"  *"'"'■  '""^  '^^°*  °'  p-""<^ 

He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  conservatism 
m  State  government  and  v^as  of  that  almost 
extlnot  school  beUevlng  the  taxpayen  should 
get  a  doUar-s  worth  of  value  for  a  dollar 
spent.  «viu»c 

Hs  was  the  most  roundly  cussed  occupant 
of  the  Governor's  chair  during  his  occupancy 
of  modem  times.  At  times  it  seemed  a  politi- 
cal oppooent  who  couldnt  start  the  day  with 
a  blast  at  him  or  his  policies  considered  it  a 
day  lost.  He  was  neverat  a  loss  to  shoot  back 
sometimes  devastatingly.  The  fact  he  was 
wlSfll,^*^  time  by  a  plurality  of  116,000 
votes  and  the  second  by  102.000  would  Indi- 

^^k!5.^  ^°  correctly  stated,  that  he  was 
disliked  by  everyone  but  the  voters 

caSi*I^"^\^„°^''^  °^  ^  "^^^  ^^  »dvo- 
Tfz  ^  ^^'^  ''«™  »  ferociously  opposed 
*i^«  H°^«  by  his  detractors,  have  idnJe^ 
accepted  or  are  to  the  process  of  being  adopt- 
ed  by  those  who  could  see  little  merit  in  them 
ab  kne  time. 

Whether  or  not  Docking  was  a  great  Gov- 

d'env  h^  *  "^"^r  °'  *^'^°'  but^iSie  c,ii 
ft  m^^  1"  "^  interesting  one.  1^  his  credit 
t  must  be  acknowledged  he  had  no  hesitancy 
to  saying  "no"  when  he  felt  the  8ituatlo?3^ 
manded.  although  it  oftenUmes  wasnt  tte 
popular  reaction  to  proposals  he  negated     In 

f«^'i?'*^*   ^    ''^   considerably   different 
from  the  run  of  the  mill. 

We    have    often    wondered    how    Docking 
would  have  faxed  had  he  been  a  RepuScS 
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that  he  made  this  State  a  mighty  ftoe  Gover- 
nor during  his  first  term  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  majority  of  Kansans. 

OovemOT  Docking  won  support  by  his 
unorthodox  attltodee.  He  sneered  at  the 
politicians  to  his  own  party,  and  made  the 
part  old  guard  furious  by  appointing  the 
men  he  considered  best  qualified  for  State 
Jobs,  regardless  of  their  pollUcs.  He  ap- 
pototed  a  number  of  Republicans  (some  of 
whom  later  turned  on  him)  over  the  objec- 
tions of  leaders  of  his  own  party. 

Docking  said  about  politicians  in  gen- 
eral: ■* 

"Politicians   annoy   the  heU   out  of  me 

fighting  among  themselves  for  personal  gain 
and  glory.  There  are  not  enough  kingdoms 
for  aU  the  kings." 

Docking,  we  always  thought,  made  a  great 
Governor  throughout  his  first  term  and 
part  of  his  second,  but  in  the  end  he  became 
like  the  politicians  he  referred  to,  and  finally 
the  Kingdom  of  Kansas  wasn't  enough  for 
him;  he  had  succimibed  to  the  same  sickness 
he  had  fumed  against. 

For  one  thing,  he  fell  into  the  politicians' 
favorite  trap  of  waging  unreasoning  war  on 
newspapers  to  general. 

Later,  we  think,  he  overcame  this,  and  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Export-ImpOTt 
Bank  was  distinguished  and  unselfish. 

Overall.  Governor  Docking's  record  was  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen  to  the  last  20  years 
He  was  tmcsiiiodox  to  other  ways  l>esides 
hU  attitude  toward  politicians.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Governors  In  many  years  to  really 
practice  economy,  to  addlUcm  to  preaching 
same.  He  attacked  many  of  the  sacred  cows 
of  Kansas  In  a  genutoe  effort  to  hold  down 
spending.  Voters  showed  they  liked  this  bv 
reelecting  him. 

Governors  who  practice  as  well  as  preach 
tru?  economy  are  rare  mammals. 

Governor  Docking  made  mistakes— one  of 
them  l>elng  his  decision  to  seek  a  third 
term— but  then  who  of  us  on  this  terrestrial 
sphere  doesn't  make  them?  On  the  whole 
he  was  a  good  Governor  and  served  his  State 
well. 
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newscasts  from  AustralU  in  which  com- 
mentators were  "crowing"  about  their  coun- 
try getUng  a  permanent  piece  of  the  Amer- 
ican beef  market  In  a  voluntary  agreement 
made  public  Monday. 

Mr.  Dayton,  now  In  the  resort  business  in 
Minnesota,  suggested  that  residents  of  the 
Midlands  can  hear  the  "crowing"  themselves 
by  llstentog  to  the  Australian  broadcasU 
heard  best  between  6:30  and  7  a.m.,  Omaha 
time,  on  the  2S-meter  band. 

From  outstate  Nebraska,  came  a  report  ob- 
talned  tlirough  a  telephone  conversation  to 
Axistralla  that  Australian  newspapers  are 
saying  the  beef  Import  quota  agreement  Is 
In  exchange  for  a  deal  imder  which  Australia 
Is  buying  TFX  fighters  from  the  United 
States. 


Meat  Import  No.  6:  Aastralia  Proud 
of  Beef  Victory— Is  It  True  That  die 
Beef  Import  Qnota  Afreemciit  Whfc 
Australia  It  in  Exchange  for  a  Deal 
Under  Which  AustralU  Is  Buying 
TFX  Fighters  From  the  United  States? 


I  From  the  Norton  Dally  Telegram] 
Not  Such  a  Bad  Gxtt 
^rge  Docking   who  died  Monday  night 
^*  »  f^f"^  City.  Kans..  hospital,  W^the 

He  won  election  the  first  time  largely  be- 

S^  ^'tw    **"**'   "P"*   *"   "^«  HeplwicTn 
SS  ^  'upporters  and  opponents  of 

n„S*  ir"!^?f'  ^^  "  ^'«  majority,  however, 
must  be  credited  in  large  part  to  the  fact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
with  further  reference  to  the  critical' 
situation  confronting  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  economy,  having  to  do  with 
skyrocketing  of  beef  imports  into  this 
country.  I  include  a  further  article  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Because  this 
article  refers  to  the  TFX  controversy  as 
having  a  bearing  on  the  so-called  agree- 
ment with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  I 
recommend  the  reading  of  this  article  to 
jpy  colleagues. 

Australia  Proud   of  Beef  VicroRv 
A  former  Omahan  who  listens  to  shortwave 
broadcasts  reported  Tuesday  night  Australia 

TT   ,fl?  o'*  ^'  ""*  ^^^  ^*<^to'"y  »t  '^on  over  the 
United  States." 

Larry     Dayton     telephoned     the     Wcrid- 
Herald  from  Walker,  Minn.,  to  say  he  heard 


How  Baker  Turned  Access  Into  an  Asset 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALiroXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  article 
from  Business  Week  of  February  8, 1964: 
How  Bakxr  Turkxd  Aocxas  Into  an  Asset 
The  world  of  Robert  G.  Baker,  former  sec- 
retary to  the  majority  leader  of  the  TJS 
Senate,  was  one  with  trappings  and  tradi- 
tions unfamiliar  to  most. 

Here,  a  young  man  with  ambition  and  ag- 
gressiveness could  come  to  know  a  lot  of 
powerful    people.     This    meant    importance 
and  importance  meant  power  and  still  more 
Importance. 

Glimpses  into  this  world  are  coming  from 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  which  is  con- 
ducting hearings  on  Baker's  far-ranging  out- 
side Interests  while  he  held  his  Senate  lob 
Baker  has  not  yet  testified.  But  a  picture 
of  this  young  man  In  a  hurry  and  his  actlvi- 
ties  emerges  from  testimony  that  provides  a 
fasctoating  Insight  Into  what  happens  when 
the  orbits  of  the  political  and  business 
worlds  cross. 

How  meaningful  the  toqulry  *eally  Is  re- 

^fi!?"  ^.'^"®*°-     Hearings  have  been  can- 
celed while  the  Senate  debates  the  tax  bill 

r.^Ii!^.^/  "^«l">ey  ^"  resume,  and- Rules 
Committee  Chairman  B.  Evxrett  Jordan 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  is  under  Re- 
publican pressure  to  expand  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  Next  witness  scheduled :  Fred 
Black,  Washington  representative  for  North 
American  Aviation,  a  close  friend  of  Baker 

Campaign  ammunition:  The  Baker  hear- 
ings^ to  any  event,  are  almost  certain  to 
provide  campaign  material  for  the  Republl- 
^  this  fall.  Baker  was  a  protege  of 
F^dent  Johnson  when  the  President  was 
Senate  DemocraUc  majority  leader.  And  a 
^ose  Johnson  aid,  Walter  Jenkins,  h.-is 
been  characterized  as  playing  a  part  in  get- 
ting an  insurance  agent,  who  sold  insur- 
ance to  Johnson,  to  buy  television  time  he 
did  not  want  on  the  Johnson  family  station 
in  Austto,  Tex. 

Washtogton  quietly  wonders  whether 
^"^^^^""^l^^^riculBLT  links  will  be  esUb- 
iished  between  Johnson  and  Baker  John- 
son aids  privately  maintain  there  won't  be 
any  more.  Republicans  are  tentatively  pre- 
paring a  "mess  in  Washtogton"  campaign 
plteh  for  use  to  the  election  campaign  this 

ISii. 

I.   MAN  WITH  KNTRKE 

Baker  was  successful  flnanciaUy.  His  net 
worth  is  estimated  to  have  Increased  from 
•11.095  to  1954  to  more  than  $3  million  last 
year— while    his  salary  was  $19,600  a   year. 
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Don  B.  Beynoida,  a  Washington  insurance 
agent  who  mm  s—odated  witb  Baker,  made  a 
s\icclnct  explaoMttOD  ot  this  factor.  At  one 
point.  w«ille  testifying  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Reynolds  said:  "WeU.  he  knew  a  lo« 
more  people  than  anyone  else  I  knew,  sir." 

iDjBiu-ance  deals:  Baker  was  an  oOcer  of 
Reynolds'  firm,  but  he  never  put  any  mooey 
into  the  c^ieratlon.  The  relationship,  as 
Reynolds  explains  it.  was  for  Baker  to  attract 
potential  insurance  customers  because 
"there  IS  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  In 
having  prestige  clients."  In  return,  Reynolds 
returned  to  Baker  the  cxcnmlaBlons  he  had 
received  on  policies  sold  to  Baker  and  his 
family.  This,  plus  other  money  given  by 
Reynolds  to  Baker,  between  October  1960. 
and  October  1963.  amoxinted  to  roughly 
$15,000. 

Reynolds  sold  two  policies,  totaling  $200.- 
000.  on  Johnson's  life.  Reynolds  claims  that 
Baker  Introduced  him  to  Jenkins.  Johnson's 
closest  p«-sonal  aid.  and  in  negotiating  sale 
of  the  first  p>olicy  he  says  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve he  would  have  to  buy  some  time  on  the 
Johnson  TV  station  in  Austin.  He  did.  and 
resold  It  to  Albert  Q.  Toung.  president  of 
Mid-Atlantic  Stainless  Steel  Co..  Inc..  a 
maker  of  cookware.  Jenkins  denies  he  had 
"knowledge  of  any  arrangements  by  which 
Reynolds  purchased  advertising  time  on  the 
TV  Btatlon."  But  Toung  testified  he  dis- 
cussed the  arrangement  on  the  telephone 
with  a  man  he  took  to  be  Jenkins. 

Prominent  partners:  This  Is  the  sole  tie 
with  Johnson  that  has  been  uncovered  so 
far.  Baker's  other  deals,  though.  Included 
some  ImptMtant  partners,  especially  busl- 
neesmen  associated  with  the  Murchlson 
brothers  of  Dallas. 

His  friendship  with  several  Murchlson 
executives  has  been  a  fruitful  one  for  Baker. 
For  example,  he  received  more  than  $7,000  In 
1962  and  1963  as  a  "finder's  fee"  for  helping 
the  Murchlsons  fiud  a  domestic  outlet  for 
their  Haitian  American  Meat  &  Provision 
Corp..  S.A.,  a  packing  plant  In  Port  au 
Prince. 

Joint  stock  purchases:  He  also  was  a  part- 
ner with  Robert  F.  Thompson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Teoon  Corp..  a  Murchlson- 
owned  construction  company,  in  buying  two 
big  blocks  of  shares  in  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Insiirance  Co..  ot  Milwaukee.  Thompson  ar- 
ranged, by  telephone,  to  borrow  $64,000  from 
the  First  National  Bank  In  Dallas  to  buy 
the  first  block  of  2.990  shares  (at  $21.50) 
in  December  1960.  He  got  another  loan  of 
$250,000  from  the  same  bank  to  buy  the 
second  block  of  9,000  shares  In  October  1961, 
when  the  price  had  gone  up  to  $27  50.  Baker 
did  not  supply  any  cash  himself,  though 
Thompson  said  he  paid  half  of  the  Interest  on 
the  outstanding  loans.  They  still  hold  8.5C5 
shares. 

With  Thomas  D.  Webb,  Jr  ,  the  Murchlsons' 
Washington  lawyer.  Baker  Joined  a  group 
that  floated  a  $105,000  lotm  from  the  Team- 
sters" pension  fund  to  build  a  motel  In  Jack- 
sonville, Fla..  but  he  pulled  out.  Baker 
and  Scott  I.  Peek,  former  aid  to  Senator 
Geobce  Smatheks.  refused  to  sign  the  mort- 
gage as  guarantors  and  sold  their  shares  in 
the  venture,  according  to  Webb. 

The  Murchison  interests  got  nothing  In 
return  from  Baker,  according  to  testimony 
Senator  CLAisosNr  Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  asked  Webb  if  he  ever  had  gone  to 
Baker  for  help  In  any  legislative  problems 
"No,"'  he  replied.  "I  don't  know  of  any 
bill  that  has  been  up  In  particular  that  the 
Mxirchlsons  have  ever  been  Interested  In." 

Initial  transaction:  Baker's  Joint  venture 
with  Webb  In  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 
Co..  stock  followed  purchases  he  made  on 
his  own,  after  dlsciisslng  the  company's  pros- 
pects with  Max  H.  Karl.  Its  president.  Baker 
bought  his  initial  stock  in  August  1959,  be- 
fore the  ctMnpany  had  registered  its  stock 
with  the  Seciiritles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion.    He  paid   $28,750  for  50  units  of   the 


stock,  including  200  shares  of  Mortgage  Guar- 
anty and  50  shares  of  a  subsidiary  that  slnot 
has  been  merged  with  the  parent. 

FoUovrlng  two  splits  and  a  stock  dividend. 
Karl  figures  that  a  purchaser  at  this  timf 
paid  about  $1.49  a  share  and  he  estimated 
that  a  purchase  of  $28,760  in  1969  cxirrently 
is  worth  about  $400,00a  Baker,  however, 
has  sold  some  of  this  stock  and  transferred 
some,  and  Karl  said  he  now  Ih  record  holder 
of  9.274  shares. 

In  Febriiary  1963  Karl  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Beiker  outlining  prospects  for  his  company, 
as  well  as  legislative  changes  that  wotild 
benefit  It.  But  when  he  was  asked  if  the 
purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Karl  replied,  "No,  that  is  not  the  ttuct." 
His  aim,  Karl  said,  was  to  keep  Baker  "in- 
formed on  something  that  I  could  not  talk  to 
him  about,  because  we  never  seemed  to  have 
any  time." 

Vending  ventures:  One  of  Baker's  most 
ambitious  ventures  was  the  founding  of  a 
vending  machine  company,  Serv-U  Corp.,  in 
which  he  and  Fred  Black,  the  Washington 
representative  tor  North  American  Aviation, 
each  held  a  28V4 -percent  interest.  It  was 
thl«  portion  of  Baker's  enterprises  that  ini- 
tiated the  inquiry  into  his  activities.  Ralph 
Hill,  an  old  friend  of  Baker,  had  won  a  con- 
tract from  Melpar,  Inc.,  a  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  subsidiary,  which  entitled  him  to 
Install  and  operate  vending  machines  in  Mel- 
par"s  plant  in  suburban  Washington.  Webb 
and  his  associate,  Francis  E.  Law,  a  p\U>lic 
relations  consultant,  also  represented  Mel- 
par. and  at  Baker's  request  had  introduced 
Hill  to  Melpcu-  ofllcials. 

Hill,  however,  later  filed  a  civil  suit,  nam- 
ing Baker  among  the  defendants.  He  chiu'ged 
that  Baker  later  tried  to  take  the  Melpar 
franchise  away  from  him  and  swing  it  to  an- 
other vending  company  associated  with 
Serv-U. 

Still  another  Baker  venture  was  a  posh  mo- 
tel In  Ocean  City,  Md.,  in  which  he  was  a 
partner.  In  a  pitch  to  his  Senate  friends. 
Baker  advertised  the  Carousel  Motel  as  a 
haven  for  the  "advise  and  consent"  set.  The 
motel,  after  financial  dlfllcultles,  was  sold  to 
Baker's  Barv-TJ  tor  a  little  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion, despite  an  earlier  offer  by  Thompson,  the 
Tecon  executive,  for  $lJi  million.  Senate  in- 
vestigators asked  Thompson  if  his  offer  was 
made  at  Baker's  request  to  bolster  the  mo- 
tel's value,  but  Thompson  declared  he 
thought  the  seashore  property  was  worth 
that  much. 

Q\ild  pro  quo;  Matthew  McCloekey.  former 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  was  an- 
other Baker  friend.  McCloekey  won  the  com- 
petitive contract  to  build  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  and.  at  Baker's  request, 
hired  Insurance  man  Reynolds  to  act  as 
broker  on  a  performance  bond  on  the  sta- 
dium's construction.  For  this,  Reynolds  re- 
ceived $10,031,  and  he  soon  paid  Baker  $4,000. 
This  payment,  part  of  roughly  $15,000  given 
to  Baker  over  the  years,  was  In  retiu-n  for 
■"efforts  that  he  had  been  making  In  my  be- 
half." Reynolds  explained. 


The  Sabine  River,  Texa$  higgtsl  River, 
and  Its  Development 
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or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.   BECKWORTH.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
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Record  an  article  that  pertains  to  the 
development  of  the  Sabine  River.  The 
article  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Honorable 
Verne  Clanents,  president  of  the  Long- 
view  National  Bank  who,  along  with  Mr. 
Monk  Willis  and  others,  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sabine  River.  Mr.  Clements 
and  Mr.  Willis  have  appeared  before  con- 
gressional committees  with  me  in  behalf 
of  money  for  surveys  of  the  Sabine  River 
and  its  tributaries. 
From    Oranok   to    Lonoview — Toledo    Bend 

Dam  Psojxct  Boots  Hopes  on  Texas  Big- 

oxsT  RrvB 

(By  Bob  Bowman) 

Centek. — For  longer  than  most  care  to  re- 
member, Sabine  River  leaders  have  been 
hearing  towboat  whistles  in  their  dreams. 

They  have  envisioned  long  strings  of  barges 
plying  the  river  between  Longvlew  and 
Orange,  bringing  new  prosperity  to  east 
Texas. 

DREAM    COMING   TRITE 

Today,  instead  of  a  bewhiskered  vision, 
navigation  on  the  Sabine — most  prolific  of 
Texas  rlv&n — looms  as  an  early  probability. 
Construction  could  begin  in  1967  or  1968. 

"nie  river's  canalization  timetable  Is  geared 
to  a  4-year  study  of  the  stream  by  the  n.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  Sabine  leaders  feel 
the  study,  when  completed  in  mid-1966,  will 
show  that  the  i»-oJect  is  economically 
feasible. 

LAKE   BUOTS    hopes 

Biggest  reason  for  their  optimism  is  the 
$60  million  Toledo  Bend  Dam  project,  which 
will  create  a  70-mlle-long  lake  qiannlng  more 
than  a  third  of  the  distance  from  Longvlew 
to  Orange. 

"The  Toledo  Reservoir  should  enhance 
greatly  the  feasibility  of  navigation  on  the 
Sabine,"  D.  N.  Beasley  of  San  Augustine, 
president  of  the  Sabine  River  Authority  of 
Texas,  said. 

"Not  only  will  it  create  70  miles  of  unln- 
terruptsd  waterway  for  barge  traffic,  but  its 
relBSSBS  will  grsatly  improve  the  stabiliaed 
flow  of  the  rlTsr  bslow  the  dam." 

SaPORT  rAVORABLE 

When  the  twin  Sabine  River  authorities  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  award  a  dam  contract 
In  mld-liaroii,  K  will  Inolude  provisions  -for 
future  navigation  accepted  by  the  C<xpe  of 
Engineers. 

Encouragement  for  early  canalization  ot 
the  Sabine  has  also  come  from  a  voluminous 
river  study  by  Forrest  ft  Cotton  of  Dallas, 
SRA  engineers. 

Tlie  report  shows  that  navigation  is  "an 
engineering  possibility"  and  pinpoints  prob- 
able locations  of  three  additional  dams  that 
would  be  needed  to  stabilize  the  river's  flow 
and  depth. 

CALLS    FOR    "small    DAMS" 

These  include  a  45 -foot  dam  at  Bon  Wier, 
in  Newton  County;  a  40-foot  dam  at  State- 
line,  near  Logansport,  La.,  and  a  60-foot  dam 
near  Carthage,  in  Panola  County.  Beasley 
calls  these  "small  dams"  in  comparison  with 
Toledo  Bend's  110-foot  height. 

The  Bon  Wier  Dam,  about  100  miles  from 
the  Sabine's  mouth,  wotild  primarily  create 
a  regulatory  reservoir  to  catch  releases  from 
Toledo  Bend  and  stabilize  their   flow. 
called  simple  thing 

Conversion  of  the  Sabine  to  canalization 
will  be  a  "simple  thing"  compcu'ed  with  the 
enormity  of  the  Trinity  River  project.  Beas- 
ley said. 

Still  another  factor  In  the  navigation  pro- 
posal is  the  Sabine's  discharge.  6.8  million 
acre-feet. 

SRA  members  will  start  pushing  for  early 
canalization  after  their  Toledo  Bend  project 
is  past  the  point  of  no  return. 


"The  authority  Is  comi^etely  In  accord 
with  naTlgatlon.**  says  Beasley,  "but  we've 
got  to  put  T(4edo  Bend  first." 

State  Senator  Martin  Dlae  Jr.,  of  Lufkln 
believes  navigation  an  the  SaMne  will  l>e  the 
turning  point  of  east  Texas  economy. 

TWO    OFFICES    at  WORK 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  study  is  underway 
by  corps  district  offices  in  Fort  Worth  and 
Galveston.  It  began  In  1962.  The  current 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  study 
totals  $115,000. 

The  study  also  embraces  water  supply, 
drainage,  flood  protection  and  pollution. 

Improvements  to  a  minor  segment  of  the 
Sabine  canal,  from  Orange  to  Echo,  already 
have  been  approved  by  Congress.  Planning 
for  this  is  underway  by  the  Oalveston  district 
office  with  a  $300,000  appropriation. 

There  also  has  been  discussion,  but  no 
study  authorized,  of  a  canal  linking  Toledo 
Bend  Reservoir  and  Sam  Rayburn  Lake  on 
the  Angelina  River.  Proponents  say  a  10- 
mlle  canal  would  provide  the  Lufkin-Nacog- 
doches  area  with  a  Tital  outlet  to  the  Oulf 
coast  by  way  of  the  middle  Angelina  and 
lower  Sabine  Rivers. 


Wayne   Johnstoa   Begin$   20th   Year   as 
Pretideat  of  the  IllinMS  Central 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Wayne  A.  Johnston  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  enters  upon  his  20th 
year  in  that  office.  Althouch  he  has  In 
his  career  earned  many  laurels  and  ci- 
tations for  his  efforts  in  advancing  com- 
munity, city,  county.  State  and  National 
programs  both  at  civic  and  educational 
levels  of  public  service,  yet  his  true  love 
is  as  the  chief  keeper  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  system  in 
its  business  and  personnel  problems. 

His  many  friends  congratulate  him 
upon  his  successful  accomplishments  In 
placing  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
among  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tems of  the  Nation.  He  deserves  the 
commendation  of  all  of  his  fellow  nii- 
noisans  together  with  the  employees 
and  ofOcials  of  the  Illinois  Central  for 
his  progressive  and  executive  leadership 
in  his  field.  May  God  protect  and 
guide  him  in  his  dedication  to  a  public 
sei-vice  so  important  to  the  economy  of 
his  city.  State  and  Nation. 

The  following  article  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  reflects  the  public  ac- 
ceptance that  he  enjoys  in  Illinois: 

Watne  Johnston  Bsgins  20th  Year  as  IC"s 
Chief 

(By  Louis  Dombrowski) 

The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone 
growled,  "Johnston." 

Most  first-time  callers  to  the  office  of 
Wayne  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  generally  are  taken 
aback  by  the  gruff  voice.  He  answers  his 
own  telephone. 

Johnston  begins  his  20th  year  in  the  IC 
presidency  today.  Come  July,  he  will  sur- 
pass the  IC  presidential  tenure  record  of 
19  >4  years  set  by  Stuyvesant  Fish,  the  10th 
IC  chief. 


Few  men  have  headed  a  major  railroad 
as  long  as  Johnston.  It  was  on  February  23, 
1940,  that  Johnston,  then  general  manager 
of  the  railroad,  was  notified  that  the  board 
had  named  him  president.  He  was  47.  one  of 
the  youngest  chief  executives  of  all  time. 

EATS,  SLEEPS,  BSEATKKB  IC 

Knowledgable,  articulate,  and  often  out- 
spoken, Johnston's  colleagues  and  family 
Insist  "he  eats,  sleeps,  and  breathes  Illinois 
Central  and  railroading"  in  that  order. 

The  16th  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
since  Its  founding  in  1851  has  been  with  the 
railroad  for  nearly  46  years  starting  as  an 
accountant. 

In  his  19  years  as  president,  Johnston 
transformed  the  railroad  from  steampower 
to  diesel.  The  IC  debt  structure  was  re- 
duced from  more  than  $286  million  to  less 
than  $179  million  despite  heavy  poet -war 
inflation.  The  Illinois  Central  has  consist- 
ently shown  a  profit  in  the  last  19  years, 
averaging  more  than  $19  V^  million  annually. 

Johnston's  efforts  in  the  IC  have  been 
hailed  in  railroad  circles,  in  financial  cen- 
ters, and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Man- 
agement, which  described  the  management 
team  built  by  the  somewhat  portly  president 
as  "professional  management  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word." 

He  is  an  ardent  champion  of  railroads,  con- 
sistently c^timlstic  about  the  industry's  fu- 
ture and  the  futvue  of  the  IC.  Besides  his 
tenure  at  the  "Mainline  of  Mid-America," 
Johnston  is  the  senior  board  member  of  the 
Association  xit  American  Railroads. 

■XFSEBSXS  THAinUTO  GOD 

"As  I  start  my  20th  year  as  president  of  the 
IC,  I  thank  God  that  He  has  given  me  the 
good  health  and  energy  to  do  this  Job,"  he 
said  recently. 

"I  would  not  trade  places  with  any  man  in 
the  world,  for  I  love  what  I  do. 

"To  the  end  of  my  days,  I  will  be  glad  that 
I  walked  into  the  division  oAce  at  Cham- 
paign, HI.,  that  morning  back  in  1918  and 
asked  if  the  railroad  eould  use  an  account- 
ant." 


Meat  laportf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  19  edition  of  the 
Stockman's  Journal,  published  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Cattlemen  frwn  the 
meat-producing  States  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  Influx  of  foreign 
meats  flooding  our  markets,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  disappointed  with  the  recent 
beef  import  reduction. 
Agreed  Beef  Import  Reduction  Disappoints 
U.S.  Cattle  Industbt — Call  Goes  Out  for 
Tough  Lecislativx  Restrictions 
Cattlemen,  feeders,  legislators,  and  bank- 
ers— representing  practically  every  phase  of 
the  producing  side  of  the  cattle  industry — 
reacted  strongly  Tuesday  to  an  announoe- 
ment  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
agreed  to  curb  by  6  percent  their  shipments 
of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

While  all  of  these  Interests  favor  reduction 
of  foreign  imports  of  meat,  they  were  gen- 
erally disappointed  by  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion that  would  result  from  the  agreement 
announced  late  Monday  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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ment,"  said  Don  F.  Magdanz.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  NLFA. 

"At  the  annual  convention  of  the  feeders 
assoclatloii  held  just  last  week  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  membership  demanded  a  reduction 
in  imports  to  approximately  776  million 
poimds  annually  and,  despite  the  agreement, 
the  ^eels  are  already  in  motion  to  carry  out 
these  Instructions,"  Magdanz  added. 


Exiles  Losus  Hope  for  Free  Cuba 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALITGRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  February  19,  1964.  written  by 
Charles  Keely  entitled  "Exiles  Losing 
Hope  for  Free  Cuba." 

Mr.  Keely  is  a  veteran  Latin  American 
affairs  reported  for  the  Copely  News 
Service  and  has  traveled  widely  in  Latin 
America.  For  more  than  3  years  he  has 
concentrated  on  trends  in  Latin  America 
from  his  vantage  point  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  1963  was  the  runner-up  for 
the  Raymond  Clapper  Award  for  his 
early  reporting  on  the  presence  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

His  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  19.  1964] 
Exiles  Losing  Hops  for  Fhex  Cuba 
(By  Charles  Keely) 

The  Cuban  exiles'  hopes  for  a  free  Cuba  are 
fading    under    the   Johnson    administration. 

There  bad  been  cautious  optimism  in  exile 
circles  that  BAr.  Johnson  would  untie  some 
of  the  restrictive  quarantines  imposed  on 
militant  exile  groups  by  President  Kennedy. 

These  Included  the  banning  of  all  pirate 
raids  and  arms  running  to  guerrillas  Inside 
Cuba. 

But  President  Johnson  appears  equally 
Qrm  in  his  policy  to  limit  all  but  U.S. -sanc- 
tioned operations  against  Fidel  Castro. 

At  least  one  militant  refugee  group  is 
reliably  reported  to  be  carrying  out  infre- 
quent— about  one  a  month — attacks  on  their 
homeland.  The  organization,  known  as 
"Mambises,"  is  said  to  operate  out  of  Central 
America. 

But  other  exile  action  groups  are  still  be- 
ing handcuffed.  Federal  agents  appre- 
hended a  50-foot  boat  with  16  refugees 
aboard  on  January  12  off  Key  West.  Fla. 
The  armed  boat,  manned  by  antl-Castro 
rebels,  was  boarded  by  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  and  returned  to  port. 

Exile  sources  say  the  16,  members  of  a 
group  called  "Commandos  Autentlcos,"  were 
all  trained  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Jackson. 
S.C.  The  rebels  were  carrying  food,  shoes, 
boots,  and  other  equipment  to  guerrillas  in 
Cuba's   Escambray  Mountains. 

Exiles  point  with  bitter  Irony  to  the  fact 
that  while  a  search  Is  still  being  made  for 
their  agents  off  the  Florida  coast,  a  Califor- 
nia fisherman.  Denys  Lee  Klrby,  22.  recently 
sailed  a  stolen  shrimp  boat  to  Cuba  un- 
molested and  defected. 

In  addition,  there  are  growing  reports  of 
economic  advances  being  made  In  Cuba 
which  have  all  but  obliterated  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson policy  of  driving  Castro  to  his 
knees  with  a  trade  embargo. 

Increased  Western  trade  with  Cuba  and 
high  world-market  prices  for  Castro's  sugar 


have  apparently  coupled  to  ease  many  of 
Cuba's  critical  shortages. 

Indeed,  exiles  report  Cuba's  restaurants 
are  again  filling  ui^  smd  offer  good  selections 
of  food.  Other  items,  virtually  unavailable 
6  months  ago,  are  back  on  store  shelves  or 
obtainable  through  the  black  market,  exiles 
say. 

Antl-Castro  rebel  activity  has  been  nearly 
exhausted,  exile  intelligence  sources  report. 
Conununlst  bloc  technical  services  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  off  in  sugar  refining  and  other 
agricultural  areas.  What  the  Russians  can- 
not provide  for  Castro,  he  is  now  obtaining 
from  U.S.  allies. 

Exiles  claim  under-the-table  payments  to 
refugee  organizations  are  still  heavy,  but 
most  are  limited  to  propaganda  programs. 

In  short.  Cuban  exiles  believe  the  90  miles 
to  their  homeland  Is  getting  longer  every  day. 


Faalty  Approach  to  Problem 
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Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  President  Johnson's  proposals  which 
has  received  considerate  attention  is  the 
recommendation  that  we  change  the 
overtime  provisions  of  our  present 
wage-hour  law. 

If  the  mall  being  received  in  my  office 
is  typical  of  that  being  received  by  other 
Members,  there  is  considerable  doubt  of 
the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  timing  of  the 
suggestion. 

One  of  the  first  editorial  comments  of 
the  year  from  a  publication  In  my  dis- 
trict appeared  in  the  Sunday,  PelMTiary 
23  ediUon  of  the  Chicago  Heights  Star, 
which  I  place  into  the  Rbooro  at  this 
point,  believing  it  to  be  a  calm,  con- 
structive analysis  of  many  aspects  of  the 
overtime  payment  detoeXe. 

The  editorial  follows: 
As  We  Sex  It:  Faultt  Apfko&ch  to  Pkoblem 

Attempts  to  cut  deeply  into  the  problem 
of  unemployment  deserve  Uie  most  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  all  who  might  be  able  to 
contribute  toward  its  solution.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  reflect  that  even  In  times  <rf  hig^ 
prosperity  many  good  people  have  dllflculty 
finding  a  jcto. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  believe  that  we 
can  legislate  our  way  out  of  the  predica- 
ment through  such  devices  as  double  time 
for  overtime  work  would  be  well  advised  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  panacea 
The  expectation  of  the  plan's  proponents, 
apperently,  is  that  overtime  work  would  be 
greatly  diminished  by  this  regulation,  giv- 
ing way  to  new  Jobs.  But  would  it?  Surely, 
if  It  were  practioai  to  convert  the  extra  work 
into  new  Jobs,  that  would  be  done  now  to 
avoid  paying  time  and  one-half  for  extra 
hours. 

It  Is  more  likely  that  some  employers 
would  be  forced  to  pay  the  extra  overtime 
wage,  resulting  In  higher  prices  for  their 
products  or  services,  provided  It  did  not  ren- 
der them  noncompetitive. 

In  many  Instances.  It  can  be  anticipated, 
overtime  workers  would  be  replaced  by 
"moonlighters"  working  at  straight  time,  or 
greater  efforts  would  be  made  to  eliminate 
after-hours  operations.  The  results  of  these 
developments  might  be  more  serious  than 
all  of  the  others  combined. 
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Himi&n  nature  being  what  H  Is,  we  can 
assume  tbat  many  workers  are  oonunlttod 
to  ttms  payments  and  even  mortgagee  geared 
to  overtime  pay.  The  effect  cf  rrnni— i—lims 
and  forvclosures  oa  ttie  eeooocny,  net  to 
menttoa  ttie  Indlvlduais  Involved,  should  be 
taken  into  aooount  while  studying  the  ptt3s 
and  oons  oif  the.  Federal  proposal  on  over- 
time. 

W*  don't  think  there  is  a  simple  answer 
to  ttks  unemployment  question. 

Ws  do  believe,  however,  that  sensible  first 
steps  can  be  taken  without  fear  toat  the  cure 
will  be  worse  than  the  disease.  A  tremen- 
dously Importamt  first  step  is  one  such  as 
that  undertaken  by  welfare  officials — the 
training  of  imskllled  workers  for  Jobs  that 
are  or  might  be  available.  There  Just  isn't 
any  way  to  open  up  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  who  cant  qualify  in  the 
first  place. 

Second,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
expand  and  solidify  tiie  economy  with  a  view 
to  making  mere  Jobs  available  for  those  who 
do  qualify.  It  is  not  a  simple  method,  hut 
It  Is  more  diu-able  than  the  dubioiis  short- 
cut now  under  oonsideration. 


Presidential  Saccession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

oy  MXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  LIn6say.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
comment  has  been  made  recently  about 
weaknesses  in  our  presidential  succession 
laws.  As  an  obvious  example,  we  now 
have  no  Vice  President.  It  has  been 
pointed  out.  legitimately.  I  think,  that 
we  are  taking  a  risk  in  leaving  that  of- 
fice vacant,  particularly  in  this  era  where 
disaster  and  tragedy  In  many  forms 
could  upset  our  top  leadership  structure. 

Mademoiselle  magazine  has  made  a 
very  Intelligent  and  lively  discussion  of 
this  and  other  problems  concerning  the 
Vice  Presidency  In  an  editorial  in  its 
March  Issue.  I  am  Inserting  this  In  the 
Record,  with  hopes  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  Its  ideas  Interesting  and  useful: 
THI  '64  QuxsnoN 

In  this  year  of  1964,  as  in  every  election 
year,  we  may  be  electing  two  Presidents.  We 
know  now,  in  the  spring  that  it  can  happen 
here,  that  our  heritage  of  violence  persists; 
and  that  20th  centiiry  pressures  on  the  Pres- 
ident are  such  that  his  physical  survival,  in 
good  health.  Is  chancy.  Will  we  remember  it 
this  simuner  and  have  the  wisdom  to  noml> 
nate  men  for  the  Vice  Presidency  whom  we 
would  be  proud  to  have  as  President  should 
the  unhappy  need  arise? 

"The  Vice  Presidency,"  writes  historian 
Clinton  Rossiter,  "Is  one  of  o\ir  oldest  prob- 
lems." (And  certainly  from  John  Adams  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  the  men  who  have  held 
that  office  have  shared  but  one  common  emo- 
tion: frustration.)  "The  reality  of  vice  ptes- 
Identlal  Importance,"  adds  Rossiter,  "has 
generally  loomed  far  more  prominently  in  the 
Nation's  political  consciousness  than  the 
possibility  of  a  succession  to  the  Presidency," 
consequently,  "the  real  danger  of  the  power- 
less Vice  Presidency  is  •  •  •  that  it  is  rarely 
occupied  by  a  man  fca-  whom  a  majority  of 
the  people  would  have  voted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency." 

This  Is  our  dilemma:  given  ovu  current 
place  In  the  world,  an  Inferior  candidate  is 
no  longer  a  thinkable  solution.     It  might 


endanger  our  safety  and  would  surely  fill  our 
allies  with  dlHiiay.  Tet  under  our  system, 
the  official  Importanee  of  the  Vice  President 
Is  Insvltahle  beeause — to  restate  the  truism — 
only  one  man  can  be  Preskteat  at  a  time. 

The  office  has,  thanks  to  ths  wisdom  of 
recent  Presidents  (beginning  with  President 
'n^mlan),  gained  stature  In  recent  yearsi. 
Vice  Presidents  Nixon  and  Johnson  both 
undertook  In^xx-tant  good  will  tours  abroad 
and  special  assignments  at  home.  But  essen- 
tially, the  man  who  accepts  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidacy  must  resign  himself,  willingly, 
to  the  role  of  perpetual  understudy.  On 
Broadway,  the  understudy  Is  not  another 
star;  he  is  an  extra  who  miist  patiently  go 
through  bis  small,  daUy  routines,  ready  fca- 
the  breaks  but  not  expecting  them.  Today, 
at  least,  the  Vice  President  is  kept  informed 
of-important  matters  in  progress — and  keep- 
ing abreast  Is  a  task  in  itself.  (Never  again 
must  a  Vice  President  succeed  to  office,  as 
President  Trxunan  did,  unaware  of  anything 
as  portentous  as  the  atom  bomh.)  None- 
theless, for  a  flrst-rato  man  who  has  exercised 
actual  power  or  control — a  Senator  cm*  Qov- 
emor — sitting  on  the  sidelines  and  wonder- 
ing whether  he  could  do  it  better  miist  be 
galling.  Yet  the  Vice  Presidency  requires 
precisely  this  quality  oi  gallant  restraint. 
When  President  Johnson  accepted  the  Vice 
Presidency  in  1900,  some  of  his  supporters 
expressed  surprise  and  wonder  that  a  man 
of  his  influence  should  allow  himself  to  be 
benched  for  the  dviration.  Today  the  Nation 
can  only  be  grateful. 

This  brings  us  to  the  theory  and  in^M;tlce 
of  ticket  balancing.  Under  oiur  systom.  the 
Vice  President's  chief  value,  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  politicians.  Is  a  votegett^-.  The  Vice 
President  has  habitually  been  expected  to 
compensate  for  any  political  deficiencies  of 
the  Presidential  candidate  and /or  to  bring 
any  dissidents  into  the  party  fold.  Although 
the  notlcm  sounds  sensible,  the  TV  show 
"That  Was  the  Week  That  Was"  recently 
reduced  it  to  the  ultimate  abstirdity.  Dis- 
cussing a  running  mate  for  President  John- 
son, one  character  said  that  we  needed  a 
northerner  frcnn  the  industrial  East;  a  liberal 
(Johnson  Is  reputed  to  be  more  conservative 
than  Kennedy — as  yet  unproved);  an  isola- 
tionist (the  President  is  an  internationalist) ; 
a  bachelor  (the  President  Is  married  and  has 
two  daughters),  and  an  aloolKdlc  (the  Presi- 
dent is  not  a  heavy  drinker) . 

We  hope  the  point  is  taken  to  heart.  For 
as  former  Vice  President  Nixon  recently  told 
MUe,  "The  time  has  pnissed  in  the  United 
States  when  we  can  all(»d  the  liumry  of  so- 
called  ticket  balancing  in  selecting  our  can- 
didates for  Vice  President."  But  when  the 
time  comes  this  summer,  will  the  top  brass 
in  both  parties  think  responsibly  about  a 
Vice  Presidential  nominee? 

The  compensatory  the(»7  Is  valid  as  a 
short-range  campaign  strategy,  perhaps. 
But  the  fact  that  It  has  been  nothing  but  a 
campaign  strategy  all  these  years  speaks  vol- 
umes about  the  low  estate  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. When  one  thinks  of  It,  why  should 
the  Vice  President  be  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  President?  What  good  is  it  going  to  do? 
If  the  President  is  a  liberal  and  the  Vice 
President  a  conservative,  if  the  President  is 
an  Intellectual  and  the  Vice  President  a 
pragmatist,  If  the  Vice  President's  whole 
view  of  international  affairs,  domestic  poli- 
cies, personal  Inclinations  are  directly  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  President,  how  are  they 
going  to  communlcatet  All  too  often  they 
haven't.  The  Vice  President,  by  cotui«sty, 
now  site  in  Cabinet  meetings  and  on  the 
National  Security  Council,  but  only  to  keep 
himself  informed,  not  to  contribute  except 
deferentially,  on  occasion.  He  may  be  help- 
ful with  Congress,  although  he  has  no  real 
power,  no  patronage,  no  capacity  to  logroU. 
Yet,  if  he  were  more  carefully  attimed  to  the 
President,  the  Vice  President  might  weU 
contribute  heavUy  in  the  way.  say.  that  Rob- 


ert KMinedy  contributed  so  oonsplcuouslj 
to  his  brother's  administration. 

The  campaign  lasts  about  4  months.    The 
Presidential   term   lasts,   hc^MfuUy.  4  years. 
Surely  the  longer  tntarral  Is  ike  one  that 
should  be  filled  to  best  atlTintagr      This  Is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  Vice  President  s^^ould 
not  be  a  good  campaigner.    Of  course,  he 
iBhould.     We  merely  wish  to  Bote  here  that 
ticket  balancing  has  every  diaadvantaga.    la 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  preatest  confi- 
dence games.    Comforting  sentlmente  uttered 
from  a  campaign  train  by  a  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  are  but  soughings  of  the  wind  If 
they  happen  to  diverge  from  the  fundamental 
philosophies   of    the    Presidential   candidate 
(though    the   divergences   will   be    carefully 
coated    over   during   the   campaign).     How- 
ever,  when  you  stop   and  reflect  that  the 
Vice  President,  if  elected,  will  not  be  in  there 
pitohing  tor  his  own  particular  philosophy 
but  wUl  be  bound  to  suppKirt  the  President, 
then  ticket  balancing  becomes  meaningless. 
If  a  President  dies  in  office,  surely  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate,  which  presumably 
chose    him    for    his   policies   and  attitudes, 
would  prefer  to  see  those  policies  maintained, 
at  least  until  the  next  election.    Clearly,  a 
Vice  President  who  Is  In  harmony  with  the 
President  Is  far    better  able   to  carry  for- 
ward than  one  who  is  at  total  variance  with 
him.     Thus,  the  Vice  President  should  first 
and  foremost  be  a  man  who  could  step  into 
the  Presidency  with  a  minimum  of  frlctlonal 
transltton.    Everyone  both  here  and  abroad 
would     know     approximately     where     they 
stood;  namely,  in  the  same  place  as  before. 
(On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Vice  Presldant 
happened  to  come  from  a  different  part  ot 
the  country,  have  a  different  religion,  all  well 
and  good.) 

Considering  that  death  and  disability  are 
Increasingly  a  fact  of  cxirrent  political  life, 
we  concxu'  with  Mr.  Rossiter:  "It  would  be 
reassuring  to  know  that  from  this  time  for- 
ward neither  party  would  nominate  a  man 
to  the  second  ofllce  who  had  not  been  con- 
sidered aeriously  for  the  first."  Further- 
more, as  both  the  two-term  amendment  «»^n^ 
the  growth  of  the  office  iteelf  have  helped 
to  place  an  Incumbent  Vice  President  In  the 
logical  line  at  succession  to  an  outgoing 
President,  each  party  must  recognise  that 
it  is  potentially  choosing  two  Presidents  In 
any  case. 

Above  all,  we  urge  that  ticket  balancing 
be  expunged  from  the  national  conscious- 
ness (or  at  least  relegated  to  the  subcon- 
scious). Now  is  the  time  to  rethink  the 
Vice  Presidency.  We  must  stop  applauding 
the  diversity  between  presidential  and  vlce- 
presidentlal  candidates  and  rejotoe.  Instead, 
in  their  sameness.  A  Vice  President  can  only 
raise  the  stature  of  the  office,  and  his  own 
prestige,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
President.  If  there  is  no  rapport,  the  Vice 
President  will  have  little  chance  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  councils  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  country  may  well  be  the 
F>oorer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  inserting  an- 
other Mademoiselle  editorial  which  dis- 
cussed the  results  of  a  "midget  poll"  by 
the  magazine.  Mademoiselle  asked  Its 
staffers,  a  group  including  many  bright 
young  ladles,  what  they  would  like  to 
see  Congress  enact  In  1964.  This  fine 
magazine  said  It  respectfully  submitted 
the  results  of  this  Informal  poll  for  Con- 
gress to  consider: 

Mademoibelxjc's  Platform:  An  Appeal 
TO  THX  89th  Congexss 
MademolseUe's  staff  Is  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals from  all  parte  of  the  co\intry  and 
of  various  political  faiths,  ages,  races,  re- 
ligions. With  this  election  year  very  much 
on  our  mind,  we  asked  only  the  younger 
staffers  (thinking  their  views  would  come 
closest  to  our  readership)  for  a  list  of  bills 
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EXTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPAltK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAIZ 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  BEPRBaENTA'nVES 

Wednetdc  y.  Febnurt  26. 1964 

Mr.  BiATSU  JAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  quest  for  asUng  world  peace,  the 
tMtttle  for  mei  's  minds  will  no  doubt 
prove  In  tbe  kn  g  run  to  be  as  Important 
as  the  malnte4ance  or  development  of 
arms. 

Tlie  United  States  Is  rightfully  In- 
creasing its  pro  nram  of  education  among 
foreign  student  i.  for  tbe  brlnglnc  of  stu- 
dents to  our  co«  ntry  for  study  is  a  prime 
weapon  In  this  tattle. 

I  am  submitt  ng  for  the  CMiskleration 
;wo  editorials  from  the 
Sunday  Star-B  UleCin  and  Advertiser  of 
February  If,  1^64,  entittod  "Cold  War 
'OiCore  From  Far  East." 
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these  editorial  points 

the  last  10  years  the 

breign  students  in  the 


United  States  from  the  Far  East  has 
risen  from  23  percent  to  37  percent. 

Hawaii  Is  m airing  a  sl«nlflcant  con- 
tribution to  the  Asian  foreign  student 
program  throiu^  the  East- West  Center 
and  the  University  of  Hawaii's  new  aca- 
demic development  plan,  which  stresses 
an  orientation  toward  the  Paciflc  and 
Asia.  Hawaii,  I  am  proud  to  note,  is 
playing  an  Important  role  in  the  cold 
war. 

The  editorials  follow; 

Gold  Was  Students 

A  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
students  from  underdeveloped  countries  at 
United  States  and  Communist  bloc  colleges 
and  universities  points  up  a  dramatic  area 
of  cold  war  rivalry. 

So  far,  all  Communist  countries  combined 
trail  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  vis- 
iting students. 

Altogether,  the  Communist  countries  have 
15.000  to  20,000  students  and  technicians  in 
training  from  linderdeveloped  countries. 

By  ccmparlson.  the  United  States  had  more 
than  64,000  foreign  students  in  the  last  aca- 
demic year — although  many  of  these  are 
frc«n  other  Western  countries. 

Even  so,  students  In  the  United  States 
from  underdeveloped  countries  total  well 
over  20.000. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  mere 
numbers  to  the  foreign  student  race  between 
the  Western  and  Communist  worlds. 

The  xmderdeveloped  countries  remain  the 
key  to  much  of  the  cold  war,  and  both  the 
East  and  West  are  competing  to  influence  the 
leaders- to- be  of  those  areas  through  schol- 
arships and  education. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  Service  report  says 
that  since  19S0  the  nvmiber  of  students  going 
frcm  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  study 
in  Communist  countries  has  more  than 
tripled. 

The  Russians  are  emphasizing  Africa. 
They  want  to  get  and  train  the  leaders — 
beth  academic  and  labor  And  they  want 
to  train  the  technicians. 

In  1950,  tor  example,  only  265  African  stu- 
dents went  to  Communist  countries.  By  the 
end  of  last  year,  some  5.000  were  attending 
Red  schools.  Qbana.  Guinea.  Algeria,  Ni- 
geria, S<xnall  Republic,  and  Kenya  are  the 
best  recruiting  areas  for  the  Reds. 

Asian  students  number  2.000  a  year  to 
Communist  countries,  and  Latin  America 
sends  about  5,000   (2,000  from  Cuba) . 

The  Communists,  however,  have  run  into 
trouble  with  some  of  the  African  students 
over  racial  discrimination. 

The  U.S.  program,  as  seen  on  the  acccwn- 
panylng  chart.  Includes  a  great  number  of 
students  from  ttie  Par  East.  Other  areas 
that  send  us  large  numbers  of  foreign  stu- 
dents Include  Latin  America — more  than 
11,000 — tbe  Near  and  Middle  East.  Europe, 
and  Canada.  Africa,  while  starting  low.  is 
showing  rapid  Increases. 

The  UB.  program  Is  extensive  and  diffuse. 
Where  the  Russians  can.  If  they  wish,  divert 
govenmient  funds  to  provide  full  scholar- 
ships and  transportation  to  foreign  students 
in  coxintrles  they  deem  politically  import- 
ant, the  United  States  has  a  myriad  of  pro- 
grams— some  Government,  some  private. 

Whether  the  United  States  likes  it  or  not. 
the  foreign  student  has  become  involved  in 
the  cold  war  politics,  tl  is  assumed,  and 
generally  Is  true,  that  a  foreign  student  in 
the  United  States  will  return  to  his  country 
with  a  better  understanding  of  us,  and  some 
goodwUl. 

The  Russians  are  not  always  so  subtle,  and 
push  hard  to  convert  the  students  into  cu;tlve 
Communists— er  at  least  Into  sympathizers. 
The  pitish  can  even  extend  to  training  in  sub- 
versive and  guerrilla  activity. 

Education  and  politics  make  a  potent  cold 
war  mix. 


More  Fxom  Fax  East 


The  tremendous  Increase  In  foreign  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States  frcm  the  Par 
East  over  the  past  10  years  oould  have  an 
important  me<mlng  to  Hawaii. 

The  State's  vital  and  intimate  interest  in 
Asia — economically  and  culturally — Is  re- 
flected not  only  in  our  population  but  in  our 
institutions  as  well. 

While  the  overall  foreign  student  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  almost  dou- 
bled over  the  past  10  years,  a  startling  shift 
has  been  in  the  composition  of  the  foreign 
student  group. 

In  1952-53,  for  example.  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Far  East  each  were  repre- 
sented by  23  percent  of  the  foreign  students 
In  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Par  East's  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  students  leaped  to  37  per- 
cent, while  Europe's  declined  to  12  percent, 
and  Latin  America's  to  17  percent. 

Only  Africa,  increasing  frcxn  3  to  11  per- 
cent, showed  a  larger  proportionate  gain. 

A  look  at  the  top  eight  areas  sending  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States  last  year  is  re- 
vealing. Canada,  because  of  its  closeness  and 
language,  Is  No.  1.  But  after  that,  India,  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  Japan  are  next.  Iran 
is  No.  5. 

Then  It's  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong 
Kong.     Six  out  of  eight  from  Asia. 

This  Is  made  all  the  more  pertinent  when 
viewed  in  the  growing  role  of  the  past-West 
Center,  and  the  far-looking  University  of 
Hawaii's  new  academic  development  plan. 

llie  plan  stresses  an  orientation  toward 
the  Pacific  and  Asia  as  a  key  to  quality  edu- 
catlenal  development. 

Even  with  the  university  emphasis  and  the 
East-West  Center,  Hawaii  will  never  actually 
educate  great  numbers  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. (The  university  had  529  foreign  stu- 
dents last  year,  and  the  East-West  Center- 
to  the  beginning  of  this  school  year — has 
had  a  total  participation  of  858  students. 
530  trainees,  and  64  scholars.) 

It  must  remain  for  the  mainland  univer- 
sities to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  stu- 
dent education.  The  leaders  In  foreign  stu- 
dent education  are  universities  like 
California,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

American-educated  Asians  are  likely  to 
continue  their  contacts  with  the  United 
States. 

Hawaii,  with  an  orientation  toward  Asia, 
stands  ready  to  participate  In  the  growing 
commercial  and  cultural  relationships. 


Will  Johasoa  Debate  WUh 
GOP    Opponeat? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Independent  of 
February  22-23,  1964: 

Wn,L  Johnson  Dkbatk  Wrrn  GOP  Opponent? 
(By  Ernie  KrelUng) 

Hollywood. — As  the  political  climate  is 
warming  up,  greater  interest  is  being  gen- 
erated over  the  possibility  of  television  de- 
bates between  President  Johnson  and  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate. 

Congress,  however,  is  dragging  its  feet. 
In  order  to  have  network  television  debates 
of  the   kind   that  put  Mr.  Kennedy  In  the 
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White  House,  Congress  must  act  to  tem- 
porarUy  siispend  section  316  of  the  federal 
Commimlcatlons  Act,  which,  as  It  now 
stands,  reqiUres  that  all  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  political  office  be  afforded 
equal  time  and  opportunity  to  present  their 
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remarks.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

ComCKBCZAL      AND      EdXTCATIONAL      TELEVISION 

Coexist 


This  woxild  mean  as  many  as  14  separate 
candidates  demanding  the  same  opportunity 
for  a  series  of  debates  as  would  be  available 
to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates. 

But  where  Is  that  legislative  action  now? 
It's  smothered  deep  In  one  of  Congress  In- 
scrutable committees.  One  colimmlst  spec- 
ulated that  the  Democratic  committee  chair- 
man u  purposely  sitting  on  It  unUl  he 
learns  whether  or  not  President  Johnson 
wants  to  stand  In  public  debate  with  his 
Republican  adversary. 

President  ECennedy  had,  of  course,  com- 
mitted himself  to  such  debates,  a  commit- 
ment not  binding  on  Mr.  Johnson.  So,  It 
Is  reasoned.  If  President  Johnson  decides  to 
shy  away  from  the  debates — and  there  are 
many  hasards  In  It  for  an  Incxmibent— his 
Democratic  Congress  might  then  bottle  up 
the  necessary  legislation,  thereby  removing 
some  of  the  onus  from  the  President's  re- 
luctance. 

The  networks,  of  co\irse,  are  anxious  to  go 
ahead  with  plans,  and  there's  UtUe  doubt 
but  that  the  American  public  Is  Munmtng 
that  such  debates  are  forever  a  part  of  the 
American  scene.  Congress,  however.  Is  un- 
certain and  action  on  the  bill  to  remove 
thU  limiting  section  of  the  Communica- 
tion Act  win  probably  be  stalled  imtU  as 
late  as  possible. 

But  with  luck.  Congress  will  act.  and, 
again,  with  luck,  the  format  of  such  debates 
win  be  more  meaningful  than  they  were  last 
time  when  newsmen  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  decldlngr  what  subjects  were  dls- 
euseed. 

In  drder  to  come  up  with  a  truly  signifi- 
cant format,  NBO  last  year  granted  to  the 
American  PoUtlcal  Science  Association  funds 
to  conduct  an  Independent  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  format  for  such  personal  con- 
frontations. The  conunlttee  studying  the 
problem  Is  composed  of  respected  scholars 
of  public  affairs  and  oommunlcatloBs.  Their 
recommendation,  though  not  binding  on 
anyone.  wlU  undoubtedly  be  given  serious 
conslderaUon  by  the  candidates  and  net- 
works Involved. 

NBC  deserves  considerable  credit  for  mak- 
ing such  a  study  possible. 


Commercial  aad  Edvcational  TelcTision 
Coexist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  WXBT   VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  re- 
marks by  the  Honorable  Frederick  W. 
Ford.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Cmxunittee,  made  be- 
fore the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  Ameri- 
can Women  in  Radio  &  Television  on 
February  18, 1964. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Ford's 


(Address    by    Conmiissloner    Frederick    W. 
POrd.   Federal    Coountmicatlons   Commis- 
sion;   before  the  Philadelphia  Branch  trf 
Auerlcaa    Women    In    Radio    &    Televi- 
sion, Philada^>hla,  Pa.,  February  18,  1984) 
The  technical  art  o(f  television  has  a  long 
history  and  utilizes  the  contributions  made 
by  the  Inventive  genius  of  many  men  going 
back    perhaps    as  far   as    1884   when   PaxU 
Nlpkow,  a  German,  patented  a  scanning  disk 
for  transmitting  pictures   by  wireless.     By 
1927  progress  in  the  art  had  been  made  to 
a  point  that  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Secretary 
trf    Commerce,    participated    in    an    experi- 
mental television  program  sent  by  wire  be- 
tween   New   Tork   and    Washington    by    the 
Bell  Telephone  Lab<»^torie8. 

In  1928.  a  few  broadcast  stations  were 
experimenting  with  television.  These  few 
experimenters  grew  to  17  experimental  tele- 
vision stations  by  1937.  President  Roose- 
velt was  seen  on  television  in  1939  when  he 
opened  the  World's  Fair  In  New  Tork  and  in 
1940  the  Republican  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions were  first  televised. 

On  AprU  30,  1941  the  Commission  author- 
ized commercial  television  operations  to 
start  July  1.  of  that  year.  WNBT,  New  York 
was  awarded  the  first  grant  of  a  construc- 
tion permit  looking  toward  regular  operation 
which  brought  into  existence  our  commer- 
cial television  service.  By  May,  1942,  lO 
commercial  televlsi<xi  stations  were  on  the 
air,  e  of  which  continued  to  provide  serv- 
ice during  the  war.  In  1945  the  Comcnisslon 
aUocated  13  VHF  channels  to  television, 
(later  reduced  to  12).  and  resumed  normal 
processing  ot  applications;  however,  by  Sep- 
tember SO.  1948  It  became  necessary  to  stop 
•dditlotial  sUtlon  authorixati(ms  because 
of  Interference  problems  that  had  developed 
and  because  It  became  Increasingly  evident 
that  the  few  avaUable  VHF  rj<imn^i0  were 
Inadequate  to  provide  a  truly  nationwide 
competitive  television  service. 

There  were  108  stations  on  the  air  at  that 
time  and  approximately  1,600,000  television 
receivers  in  tbe  hands  of  the  pubUc.  This 
number  was  to  Increase  to  approximately 
18  million  when  the  so-caUed  "freeze"  order 
was  lifted  nearly  S  years  later. 

On  AprU  14,  1962.  the  Commission  issued 
its  sixth  report  and  wder  adding  70  UHP 
channels  to  the  12  VHF  channels  then  in 
use  and  adopting  an  assignment  table  mak- 
ing more  than  2,000  channel  assignments 
(over  1,400  UHF  and  over  600  VHF)  to  nearly 
1,800  communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  343  (82  VHF  and  162  I^HF) 
assignments  for  nonconmierclal  educational 
use  (about  12  percent)  which  has  now  been 
Increased  to  348  (109  VHF  and  239  UHF). 

You  wUl  recall  that  the  late  Commissioner 
Frieda  B.  Hennock  In  her  detailed  separate 
views  on  that  report  concurred  In  the  edu- 
cational reservations  but  dissented  from  the 
report  Insofar  as  it  failed  to  make  more 
adequate  and  proper  provision  for  educa- 
tional stations. 

■^us,  to  the  existing  commercial  televi- 
sion system  established  in  1941  and  held  in 
check  until  1962,  were  added  reservations 
for  education  far  short  of  the  number  nec- 
essary for  an  adequate  nationwide  educa- 
tional television  system. 

In  that  same  year  on  July  23,  1952,  the 
Commission  made  a  grant  of  its  first  non- 
conunerclal  television  construction  permit  to 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ap- 
plied Science  (KSAO-TV)  at  Manhattan 
Kans.  On  May  25.  1963,  KUHT  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston.  Tex.,  went  on  the  air 
and  our  educational  television  system  began 


its  coexistence  with  the  commercial  televi- 
sion system.  An  outstanding  example  of 
their  previous  relationship  was,  8f  covu-se 
right  here  In  Philadelphia  where  the  TV 
"School  of  the  Air"  used  as  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular curriculum  in  the  classroom  began  oper- 
attoB  In  1948  and  where  the  TV  "University 
of  the  Air"  began  its  operation  In  1951  on 
stattoB  WFIL. 

As  was  aatielpated,  the  growth  of  educa- 
tional television  has  been  much  slower  than 
oommerclal  television.     I  became  a  member 
of  the  Commission  a  little  more  than  5  years 
after  this  repcjrt  and  order  was  adopted.    At 
that  time  there  were  475  oommerclal  televi- 
sion and  24  educational  television  stations  on 
the  air.     There  was  great  concern  over  the 
failure  of  UHF  to  become  an  Integrated  part 
of  our  system,  and  the  Commission  was  dl- 
v1d«l   on   what   should    be   done   about  the 
UHF-VHP  problem.     Needless  to  say,  unless 
channels  already  in  use  by  commCTclal  sta- 
tions were  to  be  withdrawn,  most  of  the  ex- 
pansion   of    educaUonal     television    wovOd 
have  to  take  place  In  the  UHF  portion  of  the 
allocaUon  If  an  adeqiiate  nationwide  system 
were  ever  to  be  devel<^>ed.     This  withdrawal 
appeared  highly  unlikely  since  the  pubUc  had 
Invested  mlUlons  of  dollars  in  television  re- 
ceivers  (which   now  number  approximately 
80  mUUon)    in  order  to  receive  commercial 
I>rogTama.    The  tremendotis  nationwide  audi- 
ences were  developed  by  oommerclal  interests 
It  could  not  be  assumed  that  educational  pro- 
grams would  hold  that  audience  for  Its  pro- 
grams in  competition  with  other  atitracUons 
to  which  the  population  devotes  Its  leisure 
time,  nor  continue  to  stimulate  the  mass  two- 
ductlon  of  receivers  at  a  comparatively  low 
price.    Cwnmerclal  television  appears  to  me, 
therefc«-e,  to  be  essential  to  ediicational  trie- 
vision  in  maintaining  the  huge  audience  po- 
tential   from    which   educational   television 
will  draw  its  share. 

About  1980,  I  received  the  impression  that 
educators  were  approaching  the  Commission 
ooncemlng  their  proWems  with  hat  in  hand 
so  to  speak.  This  was  a  Uttle  appalling  to 
me.  When  I  was  a  growing  boy,  my  father 
an  aggressive  educator  and  an  experienced" 
pracUcal  poUttdan  was  head  of  the  school 
system  in  West  Virginia.  I  had  seen  hhn 
win  tough  legislative  battles  with  the  aid 
of  ad  hoc  coallUwM  in  order  to  get  a  proper 
share  of  the  tax  doUar  for  education. 

In  Decemher  ot  1958,  I  undertoc*  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  UHF-VHF  {Mxiblem  in 
a  speech  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  outlined  a 
program  to  s<^ve  the  problem.  At  that  time 
I  was  advised  by  my  technical  advisers 
against  recommending  an  all-channel  re- 
ceiver law.  However,  they  reversed  their 
trillions  later,  and  on  February  11,  1959  i 
recommended  to  my  ooUeagues  a  bOl'  which  I 
played  a  major  part  in  drafting  to  give  the 
Oommission  authority  to  require  that  all  tele- 
vision receivers  shipped  in  Interstate  com- 
merce be  eqiiipped  to  receive  aU  chaimels  I 
described  the  need  for  such  legislation  in  de- 
taU  to  the  Institute  for  Ediicatlon  by  Radio-  ' 
Television  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  in  May  of  that. 
y«ar.  During  the  period  I  was  chairman  in 
I960,  a  Mil  for  this  purpose  was  Introduced 
in  Congress  at  tbe  request  of  the  Commission 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a  modification  of 
this  bill  finally  enacted  into  law  on  July  10, 

In  1960.  I  was  given  a  subject  for  another 
address  to  the  Institute  but  not  on  the  topic 
uppermost  in  my  mind  which  was  this  see 
Ing  reluctance  of  educators  to  battlei 
frequencies  and  the  urgent  need  for  aj 
tlonwlde  survey  of  the  channel  asslgnmJ 
needed  In  order  to  establish  an  adeqi 
nationwide  system  of  educational  televii^ 
to  be  preeented  to  the  Commission  with  a 
militant  demand  for  the  assignments  This 
w.as  a  task  which  kOss  Hennock  had  urged 
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The  story  of  the  coming  Into  existence  of 
educational  television  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  paying  ^>eclal  attention  to  the 
existing  commercial  broadcasters  who  have 
contributed  millions  of  dollars  and  encour- 
agement to  educational  television  facilities. 
Por  example,  the  American  BroadcasCtag  Co. 
has  contributed  $250,000  to  the  station  In 
New  York  and  thousands  of  dollars  In  pro- 
grgjns  and  equipment  to  this  and  other  sta- 
tions. The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
In  the  past  6  years  has  contributed  In  cash 
and  equipment  to  stations  In  Boston.  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  In  excess  of 
1 1.500. 000  in  addition  to  programs  of  sub- 
stantial value.  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  has  contributed  at  least  $700,000  in  cash 
and  $150,000  In  equipment  to  various  edu- 
cational facilities  as  well  as  program  mate- 
rial valued  at  $800,000  which  was  not  used 
on  the  network. 

Many  independent  sL^tlons  have  also  con- 
tributed large  sums  of  cash  to  struggllnt; 
educational  television  stations  such  as  the 
gifts  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  Metro- 
Media. 

Thus,  the  existing  conunercial  television 
Interests  have  been  generous  in  helping  the 
educational  television  system  into  existence 
Almost  every  State  has  an  official  body  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  educational 
broadcasting  and  it  appears  that  we  are  now 
on  the  threshold  of  a  breakthrough  to  an 
adequate  nationwide  educational  television 
system. 

Finally.  I  think  we  can  conclude  that  com- 
mercial television  and  educational  television 
are  complementary.  I  do  not  think  that  It 
Is  being  sentimental  to  conclude  also  that 
commercial  and  educational  television  need 
each  other  and  the  public  needs  them  both. 
Certainly,  up  to  this  time.  In  order  to  exist 
at  all.  educational  television  has  had  to 
coexist.  I  suspect  that  this  situation  will 
continue  tar  the  foreseeable  future.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  all  educators  to  keep  criticism 
of  their  good  friends — the  commercial  tele- 
vision systen>— constructive  when  other  mass 
mediums  which  do  not  contribute  to  your 
cause  In  such  a  practical  way  are  having  a 
field  day  of  criticism  at  the  expense  of  the 
commercial  television  system.  In  this  way. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  aided  In  growing  Into 
an  Indispensable  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  American  life,  and  thrive  In  this  friendly 
but  critical  coexistence — aU  In  furtherance  of 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity. 
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G>hiiniii$t  Fears  We  Are  Beiiif  Victim- 
Bed  by  Pacifist  Fropaf  aada 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  7.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
indeed  concern  among  many  Americans 
that  the  poUcies  being  followed  by  our 
national  leadership  may  be  ripening  us 
for  a  final  takeover  by  the  Communist 
bloc.  Same  of  this  thinking  is  expressed 
in  a  column  by  George  Todt.  in  the  Los 
Anglese  Herald  Examiner.  I  Include  Mr. 
Todt's  column  here  in  the  hope  It  may 
arouse  more  interest  In  the  adoption  of  a 
firm  and  understandable  foreign  policy 
which  will  make  clemr  to  our  enemies  and 
our  allies  that  the  United  States  has  the 
means  and  the  will  to  protect  our  free- 
doms.  The  column  follows : 


(By  George  Todt) 

"Tlie  primaj-y  task  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
is  to  protect  American  lives  and  property." — 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Recently  Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood 
showed  me  a  preview  of  a  frightening  soon- 
to-be-rcleasrd  film  called  "Seven  Days  In 
May."  an  authentic  version  of  the  contro- 
versial book  of  the  same  name  by  authors 
Charles   W.   Bailey   II  and   Fletcher  Knebel. 

This  motion  picture  Is  extremely  well 
done — .iJmost  devilishly  so.  In  fact — but  It 
is  frightening  because  it  downgrades  the 
military  officers  of  our  Republic  and  labels 
them  potential  traitors. 

TREATY    WITH    RUSS 

This  is  sheer  poppycock  to  those  In  the 
know  because  the  American  officer  corps 
throughout  our  armed  services  is  the  most 
loyal  and  dedicated  In  the  history  of  any 
nation,  past  or  present. 

According  to  the  plot,  laid  sometime  in  the 
future,  the  Chalnnan  of  the  UJ5.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  Washington  plots  to  take  over  the 
Government  from  a  weak-lmeed  President — 
and  almoet  succeeds. 

The  reason?  Well,  President  Jordan  Ly- 
man (Predrlc  March)  has  Just  concluded  an 
idiotic  universal  disarmament  treaty  with 
the  dear  old  Soviet  Union — perhaps  by  exec- 
utive agreement — and  his  popularity  rating 
has  sunk  to  an  all-time  low  of  29  percent 
yet  on  the  liberal  leftwlng  Gallup  poll. 

THK  aXAL  PUXPOSX 

At  this  point,  fearing  the  worst,  the  Air 
Force  four-star  general — frankly  correspond- 
ing to  Gen.  Curtis  B.  LeMay  at  this  time — de- 
cides to  stage  a  treasonable  revolt  with  the 
best  of  good  Intentions. 

Somehow  slick-talking  Burt  Lancaster  has 
all  the  Joint  Chiefs  eating  out  of  his  hand, 
plus  rable  rousers,  plus  the  fickle  public 

But  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  loyal  Marine 
Col.  Kirk  Douglas  finks  out  on  bis  general  In 
the  Pentagon,  squeals  to  March — and  the 
Jig's  up. 

See  this  film.  It's  techniques  are  most 
revealing. 

After  watching  Lancaster,  March,  and 
Douglas  go  through  their  paces,  I  was  re- 
minded of  other  motion  pictures  in  Uie  con- 
tinuing skein:  Stanley  Kramer's  "On  the 
Beach":  "Advise  and  Consent":  "The  Ugly 
American,"  and  "Dr.  Strangelove." 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  purpose  behind 
these  offerings  may  be  to  convince  the  public 
of  the  "Fall-Safe"  unreliability  of  our  offi- 
cials in  Oovernment — particularly  in  the 
armed  services.     Why? 

Perhaps  If  we  become  convinced  the  mili- 
tary leaders  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  our 
security,  we  will  shop  elsewhere. 

Where?  Well,  why  not  try  peace  through 
law  and  world  government?  We  could  throw 
away  our  nuclear  bombs  and  other  arma- 
ments, trust  the  encro<u:hing  Reds  to  do  the 
same,  and  then — peace — It's  wonderful. 

There  Is  Just  one  fly  in  this  particular  oint- 
ment, however.  Just  how  far  can  we  tnist 
the  amoral,  cheating  Communist  leaders? 
Since  the  blackguard  Lenin  came  to  power  In 
1917,  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  62  of  64 
major  agreements  made  with  us. 

BOLBTm  ous  Am  rOBCS 

What  does  it  behoove  our  Republic  to  make 
a  treaty  with  a  calculating  liar  who  will 
break  his  word  before  the  day  is  over  if  it 
pleases  him  to  do  so? 

Those  with  the  spunk  of  a  defeated  Neville 
(peace  in  our  time)  Chamberlain  In  these 
modem  days  may  tliink  that  Uie  road  to 
world  peace  lies  In  "agreements" — read  "ap- 
peasements" here — with  Oommunist  leaders. 
But  they  seldom  keep  their  word.  Why 
bother? 

Our  real  peace  tiope  Is  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Let's  upgrade  this  Instrument  of  peace  with 
some  new  bombers. 
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Steel   Industry  Seeks   Fair  Competition 
Standards   From  Present 
tion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record, 
the  excellent  statement  of  LesUe  B. 
Worthlngton,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  before  the  Trade  In- 
formation Committee  of  the  o£Bce  of  the 
Special  Represoitatlve  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

I  rise  to  point  out  the  Injustice  and 
loss  being  caused  to  our  UJS.  steel  In- 
dustry, and  the  steelworkers  of  America, 
by  the  present  administration  in  Wa^- 
ington  permitting  large  scale  dumping 
of  surplus  foreign  steel  and  steel  products 
on  the  U.S.  market. 

If  the  administration  administered  the 
U.S,  Antl-Dumplng  Act  legislation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  Congress,  the 
U.S.  steel  Industry  would  be  aUe  to  com- 
pete fairly  with  its  foreign  competitors  in 
the  domestic  U.S.  steel  market. 

The  U.S.  steel  Industry  is  being  severely 
Inlured  by  the  failure  and  neglect  of  the 
administration  to  prevent  concerted 
diimping  of  foreign  steel,  wire,  rod, 
sheets,  and  many  steel  products  on  the 
VS.  domestic  market. 

This  unwarranted  dumping  of  foreign 
steel  has  resulted  in  depressing  our 
domestic  steel  producticxi,  and  reduction 
of  our  U.S.  steel  mill  operating  rate.  The 
foreign  steel  dumping  is  causing  layoffs, 
un«nployment  and  a  substantial  loss  of 
jobs  for  our  steelworkers  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  the  United  States. 

The  above-mentioned  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  or  Leslie   B.   Worthington 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  discuss  with 
you  the  opportunities  and  obstacles  wlilch  I 
believe  confront  our  Government  and  the 
steel  industry  In  achieving  further  freedom 
of  world  trade. 

In  our  company,  we  believe  in  free  trade 
under  equally  fair  competitive  conditions. 
We  recognize,  however,  tliat  unfair  and  de- 
structive trade  practices,  such  as  dimaplng, 
must  be  eliminated  before  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  in 
steel  products  can  be  realized. 

Olven  a  competitive  climate  that  Is  fair  to 
all.  we  believe  we  can  successfully  meet  the 
serious  competitive  problems  that  now  face 
us  In  markets  abroad  and  at  home;  but  such 
a  climate  in  steel  mill  products  simply  does 
not  exist  in  the  world  today. 

To  keep  our  products  competitive  is  our 
responsibility  as  a  steel  producer.  But  to 
keep  a  competitive  climate  that  is  fair  Is 
something  that  only  Government  can  do. 

Thus,  the  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  trade  negotiations  should  seek 
voluntary  agreement  that  will  eliminate  un- 
fair methods  which  restrict  and  Impede  com- 
petition and  win,  at  the  same  time,  encour- 
age constructive  practices  that  will  promote 
world  trade. 

Only  our  Government  is  in  a  j;osition  to 
eliminate  destructive  trade  practices  in  steel 
products;  and  we  would  think  that  Govern- 


ment would  undertake  to  do  this,  not  alone 
because  in  this  country  we  believe  in  fair 
competition,  bat  also  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  domestic  steel  industry  to  the 
eeonomle  weU-betng  of  the  United  States. 

The  Importance  of  a  vital  steel  industry 
to  our  Nation  in  wartime  has  been  very 
weU  demonstrated  on  three  occasions  during 
my  llf  eitaae.  The  importance  of  the  indus- 
try to  our  national  economy  in  peacetime 
can,  I  believe,  be  demonstrated  by  reference 
to  a  very  few  repreeentative  data. 

There  are  more  than  500,000  employees  of 
ttie  American  steel  industry  engaged  in  the 
producttoB  and  distribution  of  steelmill 
products.  Many  thousand  more  are  «n- 
ployed  in  ths  mining,  processing,  and  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  mill  products,  and  in  related  in- 
dustries. 

The  payrolls  of  the  American  steel  pro- 
ducers in  1966  exceeded  $4  billion. 

There  are  steel  plants  in  some  300  dif- 
ferent communities  in  this  country  and  each 
of  them  contriliutes  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

Taxes  piUd  by  the  steel  companies  in  1962 
to  local,  Sitate,  and  Federal  governments  ex- 
ceeded the  stun  of  their  net  profits  and 
amovmted  to  more  than  $743  mUlion. 

During  the  post- World  War  n  period, 
the  American  steel  industry  has  averaged 
nsarly  $1  billion  a  year  in  capital  expendi- 
tures. Such  expenditures  in  1964  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $lVi  billion. 

Steelmill  products  are  the  raw  material 
for  a  host  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  nearly  one-third  of  total  man-hoins  in 
manufacturing  are  devoted  to  the  fmUier 
fabricating  of  steelmill  products  Into  end- 
use  articles. 

That  a  hsalthy  and  progressive  steel  in- 
dustry Is  essential  to  the  economy  and  de- 
fense of  this  country  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
seriously  questioned. 

No  doubt  our  Government  has  &  consid- 
erable stake  in  the  well-being  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry and,  because  that  well-being  is  now 
under  serious  challenge — and  under  circum- 
stances with  which  only  our  Government 
can  cope — I  believe  the  problem  should  be 
made  clear  at  this  time. 

These  circumstances  actually  arise  out  of 
the  tremendous  postwar,  worldwide  growth 
In  steel  production.  Table  30  of  tlie  brief 
we  have  filed  with  the  conmiittee  shows  that 
In  1930,  25  nations  produced  steel  and,  of 
the  total  production  of  100  million  ingot 
tons,  the  United  States  produced  about  44 
percent. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  U — in 
1946 — 30  nations  were  producing  steel,  and 
the  United  States  produced  about  54  percent 
of  it.  However,  18  years  later — In  1962 — 56 
nations  were  producing  steel  and,  out  of 
nearly  395  million  tons  of  steel  Ingots  potired 
In  that  year,  the  United  States  produced  Just 
under  25  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1966,  71  nations 
will  be  producing  steel  and  many  of  the  new- 
comers can  be  expected  to  add  to  the  chaos 
that  exists  in  the  export  markets  of  the 
world . 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n.  our  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  the  money  to  build, 
modernize,  or  expend  179  different  foreign 
steel  plants.  According  to  the  Con(»xs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  August  22,  1963,  this  money 
has  reached  the  astonishing  total  of  $1,736 
million.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  American 
steel  producer  has  been  able  to  expand  and 
Improve  his  own  steel  mill  facilities  through 
his  ability  to  pay  his  own  way — and  without 
direct  help  of  any  kind  from  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  view  Is  sometimes  expressed  that  at 
least  some  of  the  nations  which  have  built  or 
are  planning  steel  plants  could  better  invest 
in  agriculture  or  other  development  that 
would  contribute  more  significantly   Ua   the 


improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  their 
people.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  nations  continue  to  be  SUD- 
cessftU  in  raising  the  large  sums  necessary 
for  the  instaUation  or  expansion  of  steel 
plants — iK>twithstanding  that  the  plants  now 
in  cf>sration  around  tlie  world,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  plants  now  building  or  in  the  jHanning 
stage,  have  the  capacity  to  produce  steel  far 
In  excess  of  the  world's  (»'esent  requirements. 

It  Is  this  foreign  steel  excess  capacity  and 
its  utilization  to  flood  world  markets  with 
diunped  steel  that  lias  created  the  problem 
which  I  believe  must  be  the  concern  of  our 
Government. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that,  in  every  foreign 
country  which  has  a  steel  industry,  the  gov- 
emnvint  assists  in  building  an  esport  trade. 
Such  assistance  would  account  for  the  prac- 
tice that  appears  generally  to  be  followed  in 
foreign  nations  of  operating  steel  mlUs  so  as 
to  earn  foreign  exchange,  to  tning  the  export- 
import  trade  into  balance,  and  to  serve  other 
political  considerations. 

In  the  maJcH-  foreign  steel-producing  na- 
tions, the  requirements  ot  the  dcmeetlc  mar- 
ket are  generally  supplied  at  prices  which 
the  steel  producers  Jolatly  seek  to  stabilize — 
tisually  with  the  aid  of  thetr  govn^mient. 
Since  there  Is  an  exeeee  of  steel-prodxicing 
cap<kclty  In  these  nations,  the  remaining  pro- 
duction, not  absorbed  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, is  then  dumped  in  the  export  market  ait 
whatever  prices  It  will  bring.  To  the  extent 
that  the  foreign  steel  producer  is  able  to 
cover  his  fixed  chargee  oat  of  his  domestte 
sales,  he  is  then  in  a  positleci  to  price  his 
export  sales  on  his  Ineremental  costs.  By 
marketing  his  exeees  production  in  this  way. 
he  is  able  to  utilize  a  labor  force  which  either 
the  law  or  local  practice  causes  >*<«"  to  main- 
tain, regardless  of  .the  need  for  their  serv- 
ices; and  he  is  alsir  able  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change for  his  government  and  to  serve  his 
own  financial  interests  in  the  bargain. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  ooontrles,  heavy 
capital  investment  in  modern  ste^-maklng 
equipment,  lack  of  domestic  or  other  eco- 
nomical sources  of  raw  materials,  ineffldent 
labor,  and  other  costly  c^>erations  .would 
Indicate  that  serious  losses  must  be  incurred 
on  sales  in  export  but,  nevertheless,  political 
considerations  seem  to  dictate  that  this 
policy  t>e  followed. 

These  attitudes,  policies,  and  practices  on 
the  part  of  foreign  steelmakers  and  their 
governments,  including  the  willingness  of 
governments  to  subsidize  experts,  are  re- 
flected In  the  steel  export  markets  of  today. 
As  ths  volume  of  exi>ort  offerings  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase,  competition  for  available 
buslnees  has  become  more  and  more  Intense. 
Under  these  circumstances,  prices  on  steel 
products  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
to  non-steel-produclng  nations  have  been 
driven  to  levels  that  reflect  the  predatory 
and  deela-uctlve  competitive  practices  that 
are  prevalent  among  exportws. 

We  in  United  States  Steel  believe  that  it 
is  good  business  to  treat  all  of  our  custom- 
ers alike,  both  large  and  small.  For  this 
reason,  we  publish  prices  f.o.b.  mill  on  our 
steel  mill  products  and  quote  these  prices 
to  each  of  our  customers.  We  reduce  our 
prices  both  at  the  mUl  and  at  delivery  points 
to  meet  lower  prices  quoted  by  our  domestic 
competitors  In  competitive  areas  when  we 
believe  this  Is  the  sound  thing  to  do  and 
when  such  action  Is  consistent  with  our 
practice  of  treating  all  of  our  customers  in 
an  evenharded  fashion. 

My  company  has  on  a  few  occasions  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  Indiscriminate  prices 
quoted  In  the  United  States  by  the  import- 
ers of  foreign  steel.  We  found — as  we  low- 
ered our  own  price — that  the  price  on  the 
foreign  steel  was  reduced  correspondingly. 
Of  course,  this  Is  the  characteristic  of  the 
dumping  price — that  it  will  be  lowered  in 
whatever  amount  Is  necessary  to  take  the 
buslnees  away  from  the  dcmiestlc  supplier. 
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Impact  on  International 

products.    In  this  connec- 
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duties  and  nontarlfl  trade  barriers  Imposed 
by  the  United  States  on  steel  Imports  fn»n 
such  other  nations.  Adjustments  should 
then  be  negotiated  which  wUl  provide  the 
oppcM^unity  to  the  American  steel  producer 
and  to  the  steel  producers  of  other  nations 
to  compete  in  world  markets  on  a  fair  basis 
of  equality.  Furthermore,  tuifalr  and  de- 
structive trade  practices,  such  as  dumping, 
must  be  eliminated  before  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  in 
steel  products  can  be  realized.  If  these  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  accomplished,  then  steel 
mill  products  should  be  placed  on  the  U.S. 
reserve  list.  In  addition.  If  other  nations 
should  Increase  their  rates  of  duty  or  in- 
crease or  Impose  other  levies  or  barriers  on 
steel  imports  fom  the  United  States,  then  the 
U.S.  rates  of  duty  should  be  increased  cor- 
respondingly. 
Thank  you. 


Coalroli  Versa!  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.i.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday,  February  23  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  carried  a  brief  editorial, 
pointing  out  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
defects  in  Connnunist  agriculture  at- 
tracting considerable  attention. 

Since  there  is  continued  debate  on  the 
long-term  wisdom  of  our  subsidizing 
Communist  countries  through  the  vehi- 
cle of  farm  commodity  sales,  the  com- 
ment in  this  editorial  on  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  Communist  farm 
economy  is  certainly  in  order,  and  I  place 
the  editorial  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  attention  of  the  Members. 
CONTKOLS  Versus  Freedoms 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
points  out,  with  a  small  chucUe.  that  the 
Ck>nununlsts  in  Bulgaria  who  hew  to  the 
strict  Marxist  line  have  been  taken  aback 
by  a  recent  turn  of  events. 

Somehow  or  other — perhaps  as  an  experi- 
ment— a  textile  plant  In  Bulgaria  was  al- 
lowed to  plan  its  own  products,  buy  its  own 
materials  and  seek  out  its  own  customers. 

If  this  was  an  experiment  it  turned  out 
wrong-side- to  for  the  Communists.  The 
textile  plant  completed  its  year's  production 
quota  6  weeks  ahead  of  schedule,  it  paid  its 
workers  10  percent  more  than  did  plants  run 
by  the  State  and  It  made  a  comfortable  profit. 

Thla  state  of  affairs  is  a  rather  blunt  re- 
futation of  the  economic  theories  of  the 
Marxists,  who  hold  that  state-run  enterprise 
and  strict  controls  are  the  only  way  to 
prosper. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  many  Com- 
munist nations  there  Is  an  Increasing  move 
toward  the  lessening  of  government  controls 
and  a  leaning  toward  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise.  Poland  has  halted  for  the  most 
part,  her  collectivization  of  farms  because 
production  has  been  down  and  the  fanners' 
lot  in  desperate.  Cuba  Is  now  beginning  to 
admit  that  rigid  state  controls  do  not  aid 
In  raising  tobacco  or  sugar. 

This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  of  an  Impression  on  the  planners  in 
our  own  Government  who  seek  constantly 
to  im|x>se  more  and  more  Federal  controls 
over  agriculture,  various  segments  of  indus- 
try and.  lately,  by  creating  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Community  Planning 
that  could,  conceivably,  have  a  considerable 


impact  on  real  estate  operations  all  over  the 
country. 

It  is  said  that  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment constantly  seeks  new  ways  to  better 
the  way  of  life  of  thoee  who  live  under  it 
but  it  is  wise  not  to  rush  headlong  down 
roads  that  have  already  been  demonstrated 
to  be  rutted  and  lead  to  nowhere. 


Lady  Bird  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or   OIBOOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28. 1964 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ^arch  issue  of  the  Ladles'  Home 
Journal  contains  a  fine  article  about  our 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  article,  written  by  Katie  Louchhelm. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  am- 
ply Illustrates  the  warm  and  sympathetic 
and  gracious  nature  of  "Lady  Bird" 
Johnson.  It  details  her  charitable  good 
works  and  her  responsive  nature  to  the 
less  fortunate  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  1962  in  Greece,  Mrs.  Johnson  tjrpi- 
cally  visited  day  nurseries,  craft  schools, 
and  community  centers.  At  home,  as 
the  article  points  out,  Mrs.,  Johnson  takes 
wives  of  heads  of  state  to  see  the  new 
developments  in  education  at  the  Wash- 
ington schools  or  shows  them  the  work 
of  the  Urban  Service  Corps  volunteers 
headed  by  wives  of  Cabinet  members. 

I  think  the  American  people  can  take 
pride  in  the  varied  activities  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  who  is  truly  fulfilling  the  role  of 
the  First  Lady  among  American  women. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  place  this 
article  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Laot  Biro  Johnson 

Tlie  evolution  of  the  role  of  First  Lady  In 
America  during  the  past  half  century  has 
been,  in  its  way.  almost  as  dramatic  and 
sweeping  as  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Regardless  of  how  much 
distaste  the  First  Lady  may  possess  for  pub- 
lic life,  her  role  can  no  longer  be  a  private 
one;  she  acquires  indirect  power  when  her 
husband  takes  the  oath  of  olSce  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  power  or  influ- 
ence, a  complex  and  delicate  mixttu-e  of  vari- 
ous social,  political  and  moral  forces,  bears 
upon  nearly  every  Important  situation  and 
tradition  in  our  national  life.  Of  one  of  the 
two  ladles  plctiu-ed  above  [not  printed  in 
Record],  we  know  quite  a  lot.  Her  grace 
and  charm  as  a  White  House  hostess, 
her  quiet  pride  in  her  family  life,  and 
her  heroism  in  the  face  of  a  senseless 
tragedy  have  been  brought  to  Americans  in 
hundreds  of  pictures  and  articles.  We  know 
less  of  the  wife  of  President  Johnson.  In 
the  pages  that  follow.  Ladles'  Home  Journal 
presents  a  warm  and  human  report  of  an 
exclusive  White  House  visit  made  by  Katie 
Louchhelm,  a  longtime  friend  of  the  new 
First  Lady,  shortly  after  Mrs,  Johnson  moved 
Into  the  Executive  Mansion.  Mrs.  Louch- 
helm is  well  qualified  for  this  assignment 
since,  in  addition  to  her  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Johnson,  she  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
capital  scene.  Now  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte — the  highest  rank  ever 
achieved  by  a  woman  in  that  department — 
she  Ls  a  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  This  magazine 
is    also    proud   to   publish    a   poignant   and 
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remarkable  personal  essay  on  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  by  Katherlne  Anne  Porter,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  writers.  We 
feel  that  Miss  Porter's  essay  of  appreciaticm 
Is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  moving 
tributes  ever  to  appear  in  Ladles'  Home 
Journal. 

Claudia  Alta  Johnson  is  unique.  As  a 
longtime  friend.  I  am  certain  that,  for  her, 
every  himian  being  Is  important.  Shortly 
after  the  Johnsons  moved  into  the  White 
House,  the  First  Lady  and  I  talked  of  the 
continuity  of  her  Interests,  and  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  were  In  the  family  living  room. 
Yellow  roees.  barely  opened,  stood  on  the 
small  table  before  us.  Pale-yellow  slip  cov- 
ers, soft  chintz  and  the  Jewel  tones  of  a 
small  Persian  rug  complemented  the  mahog- 
any pieces  of  the  Federal  period. 

By  the  desk,  Mrs.  Johnson  had  himg  a  col- 
ored photograph  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House.    Sam    Raybum.    We    talked   of    the 
birthday  parties  she  used  to  give  him.  Invit- 
ing all  the  children  of  the  Texas  delegation. 
Mr.  Sam  would  say.  "Thu  is  the  nicest  thing 
anyone  ever  did  for  me,"  and  he  never  missed 
an  opportxmity  to  praise  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
I  remember  sitting  with  Mr.  Sam  in  the 
drawing  room  of  Washington's  F  Street  Club, 
in    1968.    Lady  Bird.   acctMnpanied   by   her 
husband,  then  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate,   had    Just    appeared    In    the    doorway. 
There  was  a  flurry.    High-ranking  officials 
began    pushing   past   lesser    notables.    The 
Speaker    pronounced    Judgment,    punctuat- 
ing hU  remarks  with  a  forefinger:  "That  is 
the  greatest  woman   I've  ever  known,"  he 
said.     "She's    good    and    she's    kind,    fihe 
hasn't  a  mean  thought,  and  she's  got  more 
sense  than  most  men.    The  smartest  thing 
Lyndon   ever  did   was   to   marry   her.    He's 
Just  lucky."  '         •    ™. 

Speaker  Rayburn  was  right.  In  Washing- 
ton, a  city  where  every  talent  U  suspect  and 
.  every  drawing  room  crowded  with  critics, 
witnesses  to  the  First  Lady's  social  assets  vie 
with  one  another  to  descrtbe  them.  "She  Is 
indefatigable.  How  does  she  always  manage 
to  be  gracious,  act  as  if  she  wasnt  bored 
look  as  if  she  never  tires?"  says  a  friend  who 
campaigned  with  her  In  1960.  "She  manages 
so  well."  explains  the  wife  of  a  Presidential 
aid.  "because  she  is  self-disciplined  and 
possesses  a  natural  reserve  of  energy.  The 
two  together  make  it  possible  few  her  to  use 
this  energy  elTecUvely  and  do  so  many  thlnes 
so  well  in  so  little  time."  ^^ 

But  the  real  reason.  I  suspect.  U  that  her 
first  love  is  people.    Four-H  clubbers  grass- 
roots poliUclans.  Nobel   Priaewlnners    egg- 
heads—the First  Lady  is  people-oriented.    It 
would  be  difficult  for  her  to  pretend  that  sort 
of  thing.    Washington  is  small-town.    Gos- 
sip takes  the  place  of  parlor  games,  hypoc- 
risy   U    passed    with    the   canapes.     People 
who  wear  masks  in  public  are  quickly  ex- 
posed.    Anyone  who  has  been  in  public  life 
for  27  years,  as  Lady  Bird  has,  has  been  tested 
many  times  and  dissected  at  every  dinner 
table.     The  First  Lady  always  emerges  with 
her  legendary  reputation  for  sincerity  intact 
because  she  is  real,  she  is  natural,  and  she 
is   consistently   honest  with   herself      Even 
Washington  cannot  alter  those  ingredients 
of  character.     Lady  Bird,  as  her  intimates 
can  attest,  has  only  one  face. 

What  is  she  made  of?  Why,  when  one 
described  her  to  strangers,  does  she  sound 
almost  too  perfect?  How  can  she  manage 
to  keep  every  woman  friend  and  yet  make 
men  describe  her  as  beguiling? 

Self-discipline,  the  kind  that  comes  with 
responsibilities,  is  only  part  of  the  answer. 
A  deep  religious  sense  is  another  part.  When 
the  President  was  stricken  with  his  serious 
heart  attack  in  1955  and  it  was  touch-and- 
go  whether  he  would  recover,  friends  who 
knew  of  her  dedicated  faith  gave  her  a  cross 
to  keep  by  her  side  during  her  lonely  night 


"She  has  great  inner  strength.-  says  for- 
mer Congressman  Homer  "Hiomberry  (zww 
a  Judge),  perhaps  the  closest  friend  the 
President  and  his  wife  have.  "An  ordinary 
woman  would  go  to  pieces  under  stress  but 
not  Bird.  Her  children  are  remarkable;  they 
will  do  aU  right  In  the  White  House,  because 
she  taught  them  early  on  how  to  deal  with 
problems  of  public  life.  And  she  has  such 
good  Judgment.  The  President  and  I  will 
be  discussing  some  problem  and  he  will  say 
■Let's  ask  Bird.'  We'd  discover  she  ah'eady 
had  all  the  facts  and  had  made  un  her 
mind."  ^ 

Inner  strength  is  most  often  a  virtue 
aUoted  to  men.  So  are  good  Judgment  and 
the  reasoned  reply  based  on  knowledge  of 
facts.  It  would  never  do  for  a  weU-bred 
southern  lady  to  admit  to  possession  of  the 
tools  of  the  Intellect.  Lady  Bird's  decep- 
tive feminine  demeanor  serves  as  a  suit- 
able disguise  for  a  woman  of  stature  and 
substance. 

Men  find  her  beguiling  because  she  la  at 
once  a  good  conversationalist  and  a  better 
listener — a  dlfflciUt  and  Uttle-practlced  art. 
Women  friends,  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle,  are  devoted  because  she  has 
never  lost  kinship  with  them.  The  highly 
competitive  biographical  market  has  been 
flooded  with  anecdotes  that  invariably  begin: 
"She  was  so  kind,  she  wrote  to  me,  she  came 
to  see  me.  she  rescued  us." 

My  own  files  contain  letters  from  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  all  full  of  warm 
friendship. 

In  the  fall  of  1960.  the  vice-presidential 
candidate  called  late  one  evening  to  ask  me 
please  to  go  "campaigning' with  Bird."  The 
hour  and  the  personal  request  were  both 
typical. 

Of  course  I  went,  and  watched  with  ad- 
miration Mrs.  Johnson's  increasingly  suc- 
cessfxU  struggle  to  master  her  shyness. 
"Thousands  of  barbecues  and  hxmdreds  of 
speeches  helped,"  and  she  adds,  "Lyndon 
expects  a  lot  of  me  and  so  I've  learned  not 
to  be  afraid  any  more." 

Despite  her  own  protests  to  the  contrary, 
the  First  Lady  is  by  disposition ,  experience 
and     Inclination     what    President    Lyndon 
Johnson  calls  a  can-do  woman. 
What  can  and  will  she  do  as  First  Lady? 
She    will    do    the    routine    Job    expertly 
She  has  graduated  with  honors  from  more 
receiving     lines,     charity     bazaars,     ladles' 
lunches,  and  head-table  endurance  contests 
than  any  of  her  predecessOTs.    Her  expression 
U  naturally  alert,  and  she  Is  modeet  with- 
out being  self-conscious.     She  suffers  fools 
cheerfully.    She  admits  that  she  doesn't  bore 
easily,  and  she  never  complains  of  her  feet. 
Acting  as  the  late  President's  hostess  on 
occasions  when  Mrs.  Kennedy  could  not  be 
present,  seated  between  visiting  dignitaries 
who  spoke  no  English,  she  plowed  right  in 
with  the  same  IntelUgent  enthusiasm  and 
and    dependable    charm    that    helped    elect 
her  husband  to  the  Hous^  and  then  to  the 
Senate. 

But  Mrs.  Johnson  is  also  an  Innovator 
Before  Uklng  off  with  the  Vice  President  on 
his  good  wiU  missions,  the  State  Department 
at  her  request,  prepared  lists  of  Important 
women  In  the  coimtrles  she  was  about  to 
visit.  Her  schedule,  separate  from  the  Vice 
Presidents,  always  Included  visits  with 
women  "doers"— doctors.  Journalists,  scien- 
tists, social  workers,  senators,  Judges — and 
stops  at  whatever  projects  they  had  evolved 
in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  the  various  Ul 
of  mankind. 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  after  Mrs.  Johnson's 
trip  to  Greece,  our  Ambassador's  wife.  Eve 
Labouisse.  wrote  describing  her  visits  to  ur- 
ban community  centers,  day  nurseries  for 
children  of  working  mothers,  farm  schools 
for  boys,  and  handicraft  centers.  "These 
meetings  were  not  formal  in  character  and 
their  objective  was  personal  contact  and 
Interesting  conversation.    This  was  accom- 
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pllshed  not  only  because  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
direct  and  gracioiis  manner  but  tOso  t>ecause 
her  Interest  was  so  real  and  because  in  sev- 
eral  areas,  such  as  social  welfare.  Journalism, 
and  business,  she  herself  knew  a  great  deal 
Her  InteUectual  cxirloslty,  her  warm  and 
spontaneous  friendliness  gained  for  her  the 
affection  of  aU  the  Greeks  who  met  her  " 

One  of  my  duties  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  to  dramatize  effectively  the  Impor- 
tance of  women  visitors  to  the  new  admin- 
istration. How  better  accomplish  this  than 
to  ask  Mrs.  Johnson  to  receive  them?  In 
the  spring  of  1961.  12  Latin  American  social 
workers,  the  first  of  many  such  groups 
visited  the  United  States  under  the  auspices' 
of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange.  Ladybird 
Invited  them  to  the  Vice  President's  ofllce 
In  the  Capitol.  Over  the  coffee  and  cake 
they  got  both  empathy  and  Jilat<M7.  "There 
are  many  little  things  I  love  about  the  Capi- 
tol Building.  It  is— In  looks  and  being— such 
a  continuing  thing,  stretched  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing Nation."  Mrs.  Johnson  began  in  that 
friendly  southern  drawl. 

Between  these  official  vlslto  there  were 
the  emergencies,  when  we  knew,  that  despite 
an  already  overcrowded  schedule,  she  would 
help  out:  the  time  the  woman  from  Bolivia 
brought  her  husband's  gift  of  a  sUver  wed- 
ding dish  to  present;  the  visit  from  the  Turk- 
ish ladles  who  had  coounissioned  a  special 
American  flag. 

Lady  Bird's  own  estimate  of  herself  is  mod- 
est; she  does  not  think  o*  herself  as  busi- 
nesslike. Mrs.  Jc^mson  has  her  own  answer 
to  the  eternal  question:  What  Is  a  woman's 
business?  "Her  first  and  most  Important 
business  Is  to  provide  a  comforUble,  peace- 
ful, efficient  and.  above  all,  a  happy  home 
Her  business  must  also  be  to  raise  her  chil- 
dren with  sturdy  bodies.  Independent,  dis- 
ciplined minds,  a  sense  of  obligation  to  their 
country  and  the  assurance  that  spiritual 
strength  Is  their  greatest  bulwark."  And 
she  adds.  "Tb  serve  as  a  vast  resource  of 
thoughtful  energy  for  the  betterment  of 
their  community." 

For  all  the  mUllons  of  homemakers  and 
mothers,  tired  of  being  twitted  about  the 
retreat  to  the  hearth  and  weary  of  being 
unfavorably  compared  to  the  talented  career 
types,  these  are  encouraging  and  -soothing 
words.  Lady  Bird  is  a  hcMnemaker.  and  she 
wants  homemakers  to  know  she  Identifies 
with  them.  "Mathematically."  she  says  "it 
Is  very  unlikely  that  many  of  us  will  Imvs 
our  'footprints  In  the  sands  of  time,'  but 
through  the  people  we  love,  we  make  the 
greatest  contribution  of  all— a  gift  to  their 
immortality." 

How  will  she  keep  her  family  free  from 
the  Insistent  demands  of  public  life?  How 
can  she  preserve  their  privacy? 

"We'll  live  as  we  always  have,"  she  an- 
swered. "Lyndon  wUl  Involve  us  all  Lynda 
and  Lucy  and  myself,  in  the  fascinating  peo- 
ple and  doings  that  go  on  about  him  He 
feels  the  girls  should  be  as  Interested  in  the 
political  world  as  he  Is— and  they  are  He 
calls  on  them,  no  matter  where  they  are 
or  who  is  there.  Sometimes  I  watch,  holding 
my  breath,  but  they  never  let  him  down." 

Lynda's  interest  in  history  Is  her  father's 
special  Joy.  She  has  his  drive,  his  keen  per- 
ception, his  Inquiring  mind,  even  his  man- 
nerisms. 


Lucy  loves  dogs  and  cats,  makes  brownies 
writes  poetry  and  Is  more  the  domesUc  type' 
Both  girls  have  adjusted  to  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  public  life;  they  respond  gladly  and 
drink  in  the  opportunities  for  learning  by 
association  with  the  great  minds  of  their 
day. 

Yet  they  are  still  two  very  natural  exu- 
berant young  glris.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  makes 
thl^°k"*   °^   keeping   their   surroundings    in 
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iromlnent  women  visitors 
and  bring  in  newspaper- 
tell  their  stories.     She 
of  beads  of  state  to  see 
in  education  at  the 
She   will    show   them 
Service  Corps  volun- 
wlvee.     She  will  go 
Kennedy  and  Montlcello. 
he  q|>ace  age  and  the  pest, 
stage  for  pec^le  In  the 
ent    world    at    White 
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"I  may."  she  answnred, 
of  her  expertise  in  brlng- 
"doers"   and  listeners   at 
Oandhi   or   Japanese 
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Off  our  own,"  she  would 
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McNamara  declared:  "The  President  haa 
stated  •  •  •  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Oovemment  to  prevent  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a 
base  for  subversion  or  overt  aggression 
against  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
•  •  •  We  have  contingency  plans  to  prevent 
that  filiation. " 

On  January  27,  1964.  a  wire  service  re- 
ported: 

"Defense  Secretary  McNamara  said  today 
there  Is  solid  evidence  that  weapons  are  be- 
ing sent  from  Cuba  to  dissident  groups  in 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

"  'Communists  are  trying  to  exploit  their 
foothold  In  Latin  America  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  political  and  economic  instability.' 
he  said.  "While  Cuba  now  presents  a  dimin- 
ished direct  threat  to  the  United  Su\t*s.  the 
continued  existence  of  a  Communist  regime 
there  poses  an  Increasing  threat  to  many 
Latin  American  nations,  since  It  serves  as  a. 
base  for  Castro- promoted,  Communist-led 
subversive  activities."  " 

If  Mr.  McNamara  had  any  doubts  about 
Oastro-lnsplred  subversion,  he  could  have 
looked  at  a  report  a  five-nation  Inter-Ameri- 
can investigating  team  filed  with  the  Organ- 
laatlon  of  American  States.  The  report 
documented  Cuban  aggression  in  Venezuela. 

It  would  seem  one  more  report  Is  due  from 
the  administration — on  location  of  the  con- 
tingency plan. 
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EXTENSIPN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

oi   cAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneada  i.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  T  OUBON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  (  Ktend  my  remarks  In  the 
RacoRD.  I  IncLw  e  the  following  editorial 
trom  the  San  D  lego  Union: 

Tat*  '\>  Sxz  THE  Plak 

Addressing  a  P<  ntagon  press  conference  on 
Mbniary  «,  IMs]  Defense  Secretary  Robert 


Gon  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'     Monday,  February  24.1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  publication  in  the 
CoNGRBSSiONAL  Rbcord  a  timely  state- 
ment from  Mr.  >4.  A.  Smith  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times-Leader,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.: 

Reaokbs'    Column — Gun    Authority    Warns 
Against  Regulations,  Based  on  Hysteria 

Editor.  Times-Lxader  News: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  use  your 
column  to  acquaint  the  many  thousands  of 
hunters,  shooters,  and  arms  coUectCM^  In  this 
area  with  the  fact  that  a  number  of  bills, 
pertaining  to  the  control  of  firearms,  was 
heard  by  a  Senate  committee  last  Tuesday. 
These  bUls  range  from  complete  confiscation 
of  all  arms  to  requirements  for  a  police  per- 
mit to  purchase  or  own  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition. Including  collector's  Items  or  an- 
tiques. 

It  Is  presumptuous  to  think  the  events  of 
November  22  are  the  sole  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed new  legislation  for  the  authors  of  many 
of  these  bills  have  presented  them  fear  ap- 
proval, never  successfully,  but  now  seem  to 
think  they  can  capitalize  on  the  hysteria 
sweeping  some  segments  of  the  country — an 
hysteria  which  has  been  encouraged  and  en- 
larged out  of  prc^>ortlon  by  half-truths,  in- 
nuendo, and  untold  facts. 

One.  let  us  examine  the  mall-order  rifle. 
The  dealer  Involved  sold  the  rifle  In  accord 
with  the  law.  The  purchaser  violated  the 
postal  laws  by  renting  a  poet  office  box  under 
an  alias.  (Poetal  Manual  1S1.32.)  Without 
violating  postal  laws,  he  might  have  pur- 
chased a  mall-order  rifle  directly  from  the 
•Government  which  has  sold  several  million 
firearms  In  this  manner  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.60  each,  plus  shipping  to  current 
prices  as  low  as  »10  to  $20  each,  plus  ship- 
ping. 

In  a  fairly  recent  month.  65,000  M-1  car- 
bines were  sold  by  the  Government,  mall  or- 


der at  $.::0  e.  ch.  Proponents  of  legislation  to 
bar  m.ul-order  sales  of  rifles  would  have  you 
believe  that  each  of  such  sales  create  a  po- 
tential assassin.  How  asinine  can  you  get? 
A  man  who  has  murder  In  his  heart  will  ob- 
tain a  weapon  to  accomplish  the  deed  by 
any  means,  purchase  or  theft  or  by  making 
the  weapon,  and  not  necessarily  a  firearm 

regis  niATION    OF  RIFLES 

How  about  registering  all  rifles?  Oswald  s 
rltle  was  traced  because  Its  sale  was  recorded 
Did  this  preve.it  the  deed?  And  suppose  a 
police  permit  had  been  required  to  purchase 
the  rifle.  Here  was  a  maa  who  could  obtain 
a  passport  in  2  days— and  we  need  hardly 
beat  that  subject  to  death. 

Some  newscastered  seemed  anxious  to  give 
the  Impression  that  only  a  man  equipped 
with  a  hlghpowered  rifle  complete  with  tele- 
scope could  have  accomplished  such  a  deed. 
Yet  every  year  at  the  national  shooting 
matches  at  Camp  Perry,  we  have  men  shoot- 
ing at  a  3^ -Inch  circle  at  50  yards  with  pis- 
tols, without  telescopes,  firing  five  shots 
within  10  seconds,  and  scoring  up  to  90 
points  or  better  out  of  a  possible  hundred. 

If  Oswald  had  used  a  repeating  shotgun 
without  telescope  with  double  O  buckshot 
at  that  range  of  about  75  3rards,  he  could 
have  killed  everybody  in  the  President's  car. 
So  much  for  that  impression. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  strict  firearms 
control  give  the  excuse  that  this  country  is 
no  longer  a  frontier,  and  why  do  the  people 
need  firearms?  Well,  the  way  I  see  that,  our 
country  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  always 
will  be  a  frontier  for  its  enemies,  within  and 
without.  The  Communist  Party  has  worked 
for  registration  of  all  firearms  in  those  coun- 
tries, formerly  free,  which  now  lie  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Certainly  the  party 
would  shed  no  tears  If  such  legislation  were 
to  be  enacted  here. 

Actually,  to  register  the  firearms  owned  by 
some  45  million  Americans,  a  great  number 
of  political  Jobs  would  be  created  at  no  little 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  would  in  no  way 
prevent  crime.  This  is  the  record  where 
such  registration  laws  have  been  enacted. 
The  only  benefit  involved  would  accrue  to 
these  Jobholders  in  the  form  of  wages. 

SWITZERLAND  CITED 

Does  widespread  ownership  of  firearms 
constitute  a  public  menace?  Let  me  cite 
Switzerland.  This  co\intry  Is  about  one 
third  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  popu- 
lation about  equal  to  half  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  small  country  has  a  citizen  army  of 
some  720,000  men,  each  of  whom  must  keep 
In  his  home  full  military  uniform  and  equip- 
ment, including  such  weapons  as  high  pow- 
ered semiautomatic  and  fully  automatic 
rlfies,  and  a  combat  supply  of  ammunition. 
Every  1  or  2  years,  each  man  must  report  for 
2  weeks  of  military  training,  during  which 
time  he  must  qualify  in  marksmanship.  If 
he  does  not  qualify  within  the  training 
period,  be  must  remain  and  practice  until  he 
does  qualify — at  his  own  expense. 

A  Swiss  citizen's  poeeeaelon  of  sporting 
firearmis  and  ammunition  is  unrestricted.  I 
verified  the  facts  heretofore  stated  by  tele- 
phoning the  military  attache  at  the  Swiss 
Embaary  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  also  stated 
that  there  Is  probably  not  one  Swiss  home 
that  is  n<A,  arnird  In  some  manner. 

And  why  Is  the  crime  rate  so  low  In 
Switzerland?  You  Just  might  gather  a  few 
clues  to  the  answer  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. 

One  local  publication  contained  editorial 
comment  to  the  effect  that  no  gun  hobby- 
ist would  object  to  registering  his  arms,  also 
that  registration  would  keep  poorly  main- 
tained guns  out  of  the  field.  This  editor's 
comments  should  be  evaluated  according  to 
his  experience  with  either  gun  hobbyists  or 
guns.  Ho  also  pointed  out  that  among  those 
who  would  object  would  be  the  "extremist 
patriot."  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
among   those   groups  insisting  on  complete 
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flrecurms  registration  would  be  the  eKtremlst 
traitor.  If  there  is  a  oholoe.  111  aUck  with 
the  former  "with  no  i^x^ogiea  for  my  choloei. 

Free  ownership  of  flrearma  leads  to  muoix 
raeeardh  and  development  in  that  field.  But 
"they"  say  "leave  that  to  the  mlUtary." 
Every  practical  small  anna  used  by  the  mili- 
tary foroea  of  this  country  in  the  past  6S 
yean  haa  been  the  product  at  a  civUian 
anna  technician  or  gunsmith. 

Among  these,  one  famlUar  to  every  OI 
Is  the  M-1  carbine,  which  was  Invented  by 
a  man  serving  a  life  sentence  for  seoond  de- 
gree murder  wca-klng  in  a  poorly  equipped 
prison  machine  shop.  The  M-3  machlnegun 
(grease  gun)  was  designed  by  a  civilian  gun- 
smith. About  8  million  of  these  were  pro- 
duced at  a  coat  of  about  17.50  each.  John 
Garand,  civilian.  Invented  the  M-1  rifle. 

The  military  produced  the  new  M-14  rifle 
to  aupereede  the  M-1,  which  la  probably  the 
reaaon  the  Government  is  now  buying  the 
ABr-lS  (devcl<^)ed  by  civlllana)  which  might 
supersede  the  M-14  which  haa  to  be  super- 
ceded by  aomethlng,  or  Juat  abojut  any- 
thing. 

WUl  reglatration  of  flrearma  control  them? 
No.  It  U  poaelble  for  any  person  with  even 
TTiiTww  mechanical  Incllnatloo  to  make  a 
8ervloeai>le  4rearm  from  oomznon  plumhlng 
BUiJpUea.  "Hiia  writer  could  aaaem.ble  an  ex- 
tremely  powerful  and  effective  firearm  froox 
oamuMW  material  In  15  mlnvitee,  and  make 
th#  ammunition  from  matetlai  which  could 
be  puix:hased  at  the  local  drugstore. 

Bven  air  rifles  of  .45  oaUber  oan  be  made 
which  are  capable  of  kUlln«  deer  ait  a  hxm- 
dz«d  yajrda.  Impossible?  Lewis  and  Clark 
oarrled  one  an  the  Northweet  expedition. 

I  recaU  two  o*  my  boyhood  friends  who, 
having  the  run  at  a  Junkyard,  ooostructed 
a  ll^t  carriage  motuited  artillery  place  capa- 
ble of  footing  a  5  pound  ball  over  a  mile — 
using  only  scrapped  car  and  truck  parts  from 
the  Jvmkyard. 

This  subject  is  vast;  much  more  oould  be 
written,  but  I  wlU  summarize: 


Mapletown  Grange  of  Montgomery 
County,  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trictt  in  tribute  to  our  late  beloved 
martyred  President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  resolution.  It  will  be  noted,  urges 
the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  which 
President  Kennedy  strongly  supported, 
and  which  this  House  has  now  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  of  Mapletown  Grange,  Mont- 

coMERT  County,  N.T.,  Dxcembex  7,  1963 

Whereas  our  beloved  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  has  been  brutally  assassinated  by 
one  of  some  subversive  group  in  America 
who  are  trying  desperately  or  otherwise  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  young  of  our  coim- 
try;  and 

Whereas  our  martyred  President,  in  cham- 
pioning the  cause  for  Jiistice  for  all  op- 
pressed people  everywhere  in  the  world,  set 
an  example  for  all  fairminded  pec^le  to 
stand  up  fcH-  right  and  be  heard;  and 

Whereas  the  great  feelings  of  consterna- 
tion and  brief  and  the  outpouring  of  millions 
to  mourn  his  loss  were  also  mourning  the 
loss  of  those  martyred  colored  children  so 
brutally  killed  In  their  churches  in  the 
South  and  whoee  assawilnB  have  either  not 
been  f ovmd  or  if  known  not  p\inlshed :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mapletown  Grange  No.  613 
in  Montgomery  County  respectfully  petition 
our  Congressmen  to  vote  immediately  to 
bring  the  "civil  rights"  legislation  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  Congress  so  it  can  be 
passed  before  this  session  ends.  Thus  more 
bloodshed  and  extreme  suffering  will  be 
prevented. 

PaTJL  J.  CONWAT, 

Secretary.      Mapletown     Subordinate 
Grange  No.  813,  Montgomery  County. 


A^MTn  cmzTNa 

Experience  showa  that  the  great  majority 
ot  citizens  are  competent  to  own  flrearma 
without  restrlctlan.  and  In  so  doing  con- 
stltiite  an  asaet  to  national  security. 

Registration  has  not  and  cannot  keep 
w9apoDJi  out  of  the  hands  ot  those  who  would 
use  them  wrongfully. 

If  legislation  of  any  kind  oan  eliminate 
murder,  it  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  con- 
trol human  emotions. 

I  strongly  urge  every  hunter,  shooter,  col- 
lector, and  aU  Interested  persons  to  contact 
his  Congressman  and  n.S.  Senator,  voicing 
opposition  to  any  new  firearms  legislation  at 
this  time,  or  at  any  time  without  oompre- 
hensrlve  pubUc  hearings. 

M.  A.  Smfth. 

Wilkes -Barre. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  President  Kennedy 
by  the  Mapletown  Granfe  of  Mont- 
fomory  Gmnty,  N.T^  and  a  Pka  for 
the  Passafc  of  President  Kennedy's 
CivU  Rights  BiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  Mxw  roiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB^aTTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  thoughtful  and*  moving  resolu- 
tion   adopted    last    December    by    tbe 


Nationally  Known  Econonists  Question 
Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  caufornxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  the  past  month.  These 
hearings  are  providing  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  opera- 
tions and  structure  and  an  evaluation  of 
its  policies  and  their  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy. In  the  early  stages  of  the  hear- 
ings we  heard  from  five  of  the  Governors 
of  the  System  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
12  district  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  We 
also  heard  from  tbe  Associate  General 
Counsel  and  Deputy  Director  of  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Policy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting testimony  from  economists,  who  are 
experts  in  monetary  policy  and  bank- 
ing operations,  from  major  universities 
throughout  the  country.  By  the  time 
they  have  finished  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
greatly  increased  our  understanding  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  policies.  To  date,  the  witnesses 
have  been  Prof.  Harry  J.  Johnson,  of 
the  UrUversity  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Henry 
Villard,  of  the  City  College  of  New  York, 


and  Prof.  Karl  Brunner  of  UCLA.  They 
brought  into  sharp  focus  some  major 
questions  about  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
especially  its  independence. 

Excerpts  from  the  prepared  statements 
of  Professors  J<rfinson,  Villard,  and 
Brunner,  given  in  testimony  before  tho 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  on 
February  25  and  26,  1964,  follow: 

Professor  Johnson: 

1.  The  argument  that  an  independent 
monetary  authority  Is  needed  to  prevent  In- 
flation "is  an  argvmient  lor  establishing  the 
monetary  authority  as  a  fourth  branch  of  the 
Constitution,  charged  with  the  function  of 
forcing  the  legislature  and  the  executive  to 
follow  conservative  economic  policlsa  Involv- 
ing the  balancing  of  the  budget  and  restraint 
on  Government  expenditures.  In  o^er 
words,  it  involves  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial position  in  Government  for  the  owners  of 
one  form  of  property — owners  of  money  and 
of  assets  fixed  in  t«'ixM  of  money — a  posi- 
tion which  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  democratic  equality  and  tbe  presumption 
of  democracy  that  the  purpose  of  government 
is  to  serve  the  social  good." 

2.  The  assumptlcoi  that  an  independent  Fed 
wlU  govern  monetary  poUcy  flexlbUlty  and 
efficiently  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  "is  not  consistent  with  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  behavior  of  monetary  author- 
ities." Professor  Johnson's  prepared  state- 
ment speaks  of  a  pattern  at  "reatrlcttve  epi- 
sodes" followed  by  "sharp  policy  reveraal." 
He  attributes  this  pattern  "to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  Federal  Reserve  on  money  mar- 
ket conditions.  Interest  rates,  and  member 
bank  reserve  positions  as  the  objects  ot  mon- 
etary control."  He  says  that  "the  perform- 
ance of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  an  agency  of 
economic  stabilization  would  be  ccxislder- 
ably  Improved  if  it  wen  to  devote  less  atten- 
tion to  monetary  and  banking  conditions  and 
more  to  the  effects  of  its  poUcy  actions  on  the 
quantity  of  money  and  Its  rate  of  change." 

3.  Defects  in  the  Fed's  policies  "are  inher- 
ent in  the  conception,  constitution,  and  oper- 
ating responsibilities  and  methods  of  an 
independent  monetary  authority  and  are 
unlikely  to  be  greatly  modified  by  gradual  Im- 
provement of  the  techniques  of  central  bank- 
ing on  the  basis  of  accumulated  experience." 

4.  The  F»d  has  becoma  "a  poUtlcal  animal 
on  its  own  behalf,  devoting  ctmslderable  ef- 
fort to  Justifying  its  poUdss  •  •  •  and 
passing  the  buck  on  to  the  exscuttva  or  the 
legislature,  the  result  being  to  obfuscate  th« 
policy  choices  that  have  to  be  made." 

Professor  VlUard: 

1.  Concerning  monetary  policy  over  the 
past  several  years.  Professor  Villard  said,  "in 
order  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  In  prices 
by  hardly  more  than  1  percent  a  ytai  we 
have  recently  been  wasting  perhaps  6  percent 
of  our  productive  potential  •  •  •  a  very 
poor  Ijargain  Indeed." 

2.  Overall  economic  policy  "should  be  dele- 
gated to  no  one  less  than  the  President." 
Policies  should  be  formulated  by  a  National 
Economic  Council  to  include  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Treasury, 
the  OouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  other 
agencies. 

3.  "If,  under  such  delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  abuse  his  powers  (say)  to  ob- 
tain low  Interest  rates  for  the  Treasury,  the 
electorate  would  then  know  whom  to  hold 
accountable  for  any  subsequent  inflation.  In 
short,  I  am  prepared  to  compromise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Reserve  System  in  c»der 
to  achieve  overall  coordination  of  ec<xiomie 
policy." 

Professor  Brunner: 

1.  Presents  a  detailed  factual  analysis 
which  "indicates  the  broad  association  be- 
havior of  the  money  suppfy  and  the  behavior 
of  the  unemployment  rate."  Summarizing, 
he  states,  "An  accelerating   growth-rate  of 
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Chart  showing  rise  of  imports  of  foreign  steel  into  U.S.  domestic  market 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


rsia(STi.vAiaa 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.February  26,1964 


FDLTCk?  <rf  Pomsylvanla.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  sol  mlt  a  chart  showing  the 
alamliiK  blsUry  of  the  riae  of  foreign 
■urphM  steel  ( umplng  on  the  UJ3.  do- 
mcatle  martet  This  tragic  error  by  the 
ptemnt  admli  istratlon  Is  causing   the 


mills,  the  closing  of 
_^.__^ and  is  resulting  in  ac- 
tual iiTiAwtpihiy  m^nt  and  part-time  em- 
ployment In  Pusburgh,  as  well  as  Penn- 
ayhrajola.  and  the  steel  manufactvulng 
areas  of  the  Ui  dted  SUtes. 

I  ask  that  tfa  e  administration  prcanptly 
act.  and  stopjthls  flood  of  surplus  steel 
dumping  whlcfi  Is  not  only  breaking  the 
of  our  n.S.  mills,  but  is 
epresslon.  unemploymait. 

rolls  for  our  fine  U.S. 

steehrarkers  fjnd  their  families.  This 
negligent  f  allx  re  to  act  Is  causing  many 
workers  and  heir  families  to  face  the 
bleak  praq;>ect  of  loss  of  the  Jobs  they 
now  hold.  Wi  In  Congress  must  prevent 
such  tragic  re  ults. 

The  chart  fellows: 


price  struct^ 
really  causing 
and  larger 


Imports 

Exports 

1957-t;.3 
Import.s 

Year 

Tons 

Dollars 

Ttms 

Dollars 

as  perofn i 

of  U.S. 
consump- 
tion 

1957              

ThoutatuU 
\.U6 
1,707 
4,366 
3.369 
3,163 
4,100 
5,  OM 

T\oiuandt 

(<) 
V) 

616.  S68 
448.  781 
380.  447 
4H4.382 
684,891 

TKoutOTtdt 
&34S 
2,833 

1,«77 
2,977 
1,990 
2,013 
1.960 

TTioutandt 
0) 

363,043 
6S0,84.') 
4-J3,  087 
424.048 
420,668 

1  .1 

195« 

.'.9 

1»59                               .                         

•'<  1 

1960   

4  7 

1961                                 .                             

4,7 

1962.                               

r., « 

1963  (11  months)       

fi  9 

'  .Not  available. 

Source:  1963  figures  are  cstini.it'  hy  Joins  A  Uiughliii  Stocl  Corp. 


Data:  American  Iron  &  Steel  InstitiMr.- 


The  Water  Ruth  in  Russia 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OBBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  capable  men  In  the  Government 
right  now  is  the  Honorable  Floyd  E. 
Domlny,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Commissioner  Dominy 
has  set  a  consistently  high  standard  of 
public  service  under  the  past  two  admin- 
istrations, and  I  am  grateful  that  we 
have  a  man  of  his  caliber  in  this  posi- 
tion because  of  the  absolutely  vital  im- 
portance of  reclamation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  Western  United  States. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  magazine 
Reclamation  Era,  Commissioner  Domlny 
has  written  a  very  Interesting  and  worth- 
while report  on  his  recent  trip  to  Russia 
which  I  am  including  in  my  remarks  at 
this  time  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

THE  Watee  Rush  in  Russia 

(By  Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  E. 

Domlny) 

Soviet  leaders  make  no  secret  of  their  plans 
to  overtake  the  United  States.  Indeed  as 
Khrushchev  has  said  "to  bury  you,"  In  the 
utilization  of  their  natural  resources  as  In 
all  other  production. 

In  support  at  their  ambitions.  U.S.S.R.  Ir- 
rigation officials  aim  to  develop  3.5  million 
acres  of  new  Irrigation  lands  each  year  for 
the  next  30  years.  This  goal  seemed  Incred- 
ible to  us  as  specialists  of  reclamation  in  the 
United  States,  untU  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  assess  the  actual  development  and  poten- 
tial of  Russia's  land  and  water  resources. 

On  the  3-week  cultural  exchange  tour  made 
last  September.  I  headed  a  group  of  top 
VS.  Irrigation  engineers  and  leaders  who 
inspected  existing  and  potential  irrigation 
developments  in  the  U£.SJt.  Members  of 
the  U.S.  delegaticm  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  were  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Robert  W.  Nelson  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  members,  Gilbert  O.  Stam, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Irrigation  and  Land 
Use,  Washington,  D.C;  Mollis  Sanford,  Chief 
at  the  Division  of  Irrigation  Operations;  and 
Frank  B.  Rlppon.  Chief  of  the  Canals  Branch, 
both  of  the  Ofllce  of  Cbief  Engineer,  Denver, 
Oolo. 

Other  UJB.  delegates  were  Ned  Greenwood, 


of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  M.  C.  Bry- 
ant, rancher  and  businessman  from  San  An- 
gelo,  Tex.;  Floyd  E.  Bonge,  vice  president  of 
the  Eastern  Municipal  District,  Hemet, 
Calif.;  Dr.  J.  B.  Puller,  membo'  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  and  longtime  chair- 
man of  the  t>oard  of  commissioners  of  the 
Ooehen  Irrigation  District,  North  Platte 
project.  Nebraska;  and  LeSalle  E.  Coles,  past 
president  of  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
clatlo.n,  PrlnevUle.  Oreg. 

Local  Soviet  officials  repeatedly  made  refer- 
ence to  the  Importance  of  irrigation  In  meet- 
ing the  food  and  fiber  needs  not  only  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  also  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  plain  that  these 
leaders  are  looking  to  the  dependabUity  of 
irrigation  in  their  homeland  to  strengthen 
their  bid  for  world  supremacy.  Consequent- 
ly, Soviet  officials  are  moving  rapidly,  though 
somewhat  awkwardly,  to  develop  their  coun- 
try's vast  potential  in  water  and  land  re- 
sources . 

VISITCD   TWO    aCPOBTANT   AXXAS 

Escorting  the  American  delegation  wher- 
ever we  requested,  cordial  Soviet  hosts  ar- 
ranged for  the  Americanskys,  as  we  are  called 
in  that  country,  to  become  acquanlted  with 
two  important  irrigation  areas,  Ceneral  Asia 
and  Transcaucasia. 

In  Central  Asia,  the  Republic  of  Uzbek, 
which  has  a  most  picturesque  land  and  cul- 
ture. Is  one  of  the  greatest  producers  and  Is 
a  major  contributor  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
Central  Asian  breadbasket.  A  primitive 
Uzbek  people  was  captured  by  the  Russian 
czars  In  1859.  Even  with  modem  technology 
utilizing  their  rich  native  soil,  these  pri- 
marily Asiatic  people  called  Uzbekians  still 
live  a  relaitlvely  primitive  and  genuinely 
friendly  existence.  The  adjacent  Republics 
of  Tadzhlk  and  Klrglz  are  similarly  impres- 
sive. 

People  in  the  Republics  of  Azerbaldzhan. 
Georgia,  and  Armenia  in  the  Transcaucaslan 
area  live  In  a  more  advanced  technology  and 
European  influence  in  contrast  to  those  of 
the  Central  Asian  Republics. 

Located  along  the  40th  parallel,  which  In 
the  United  States  is  the  border  dividing 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  cuts  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  California,  these  high  water-yielding 
areas  include  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
suitable  for  irrigation. 

Many  thouaaivds  of  acres  of  the  primary 
crop  of  cotton  can  be  seen  from  roadside. 
A  few  single-row  cottonpicking  machines 
were  observed  in  equipment  yards,  but  nearly 
all  of  the  irrigated  cottonflelds  are  harvested 
by  the  armies  of  hand  pickers.  In  contrast, 
neariy  all  of  the  Irrigated  cotton  In  the 
United  States  is  picked  mechanically. 

Alfalfa  and  com  production  is  spotty,  but 
they  are  \ued  to  some  extent  in  rotation  with 
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cotton.  Grapes  are  grown  in  great  variety 
and  quantity.  Other  Important  specialty 
crops  include  melons,  flga.  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  and  nuts.  Production  of  silk  Is  im- 
portant In  some  parts. 

SHEEP    CRAZING    HKAVT 

Central  Asia  grazes  millions  of  sheep,  pri- 
marily the  fat-tailed  variety,  and  compara- 
tively few  cattle.  In  Transcaucasia,  the  rel- 
ative Importance  of  cattle  was  greater.  Most 
cattle  are  the  dairy  or  dual-purpose  tyjM, 
with  quality  only  fair.  Development  plans 
call  for  Irrigation  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  mountain  valley  grazing  land 
in  Transcaucasia,  which  will  Improve  the 
distribution  of  stockwater  and  increase  pro- 
duction of  milk,  meat,  and  wool. 

An  Infestation  of  noxious  weeds  including 
Canada  thistle  prevails  In  overabundance  and 
remedial  action  is  not  evident. 

Each  Republic  has  its  own  well -financed 
design  institute  and  hydraulics  laboratory  to 
exercise  major  influence  over  the  formula- 
tion of  new  project  plans  and  construction. 
Operations  at  the  institutes  Include  work 
in  irrigation,  drainage,  hydraulics,  soils,  eco- 
nomics, soil  and  water  relationships,  hydrau- 
lic structures,  soil  mechanics,  sprinkler  Ir- 
rigation, and  machine  testing.  The  Georgian 
S.SJI.  hydraulics  laboratory  alone  has  an 
annual  budget  of  9750,000. 

Seepage  from  canals  is  a  severe  problem 
in  some  areas  and  local  officials  have  not  yet 
determined  upon  the  beet  method  of  treat- 
ment. In  one  case  the  loss  was  estimated 
to  be  17  percent  in  a  3e-mlle  reach,  a  loss 
similar  to  that  of  many  unlined  canals  in 
Western  United  States. 

Many  miles  of  precast  concrete  flumes  are 
being  Installed  to  distribute  irrigation  water 
to  Irrigable  lands. 

Because  of  expansion  and  contraction,  the 
Joints  In  concrete  flumes  open  up  and  leak  to 
some  extent.  This  results  in  settlement  of 
the  flume  supports,  misallnement,  and  other 
maintenance  problems.  A  new  type  of  mastic 
tor  sealing  the  flume  Joints  is  being  de- 
veloped and  used  in  some  lines.  The  new 
mastic  is  presumably  an  adhesive  tyi>e  of 
plastic  material  with  considerable  elasticity. 

Some  good-quality  asbestos  cement  pipe  is 
manufactured  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
being  used  to  a  limited  extent  In  the  irriga- 
tion systems.  However,  virtually  no  con- 
crete pipe  Is  manufactured  or  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  Hungary  Steppe  generally  the  lands 
are  affilcted  by  severe  salt  problems.  The 
reclamation  process  Includes  construction  of 
main  drains,  lateral  drains,  and  numerous 
temporary  open  drains  to  permit  rapid  leach- 
ing of  the  soils.  Land  containing  8-peroMit 
salt  must  be  reduced  to  3  percent  before 
crops  are  planted.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
planted  to  rice  for  3  to  4  years.  After  the 
salt  problem  Is  sufficiently  corrected,  cotton 
Is  planted. 

After  initial  reclamation,  the  temporary 
grains  are  eliminated  and  many  of  the  per- 
manent drainage  laterals  are  lined  in  tUe. 
A  machine  developed  in  the  U.S.SJt.  is  re- 
ported capable  of  laying  drainage  tile  up  to 
10 '4 -foot  depths. 

A  large  plant  operation  serving  the  Hun- 
gary Steppe  development  makes  precast  re- 
inforced-concrete  flume  sections  in  four  sizes 
with  depths  of  16,  34,  33,  and  40  Inches. 

In  Azerbaldzhan,  which  currently  irrigates 
3  million  acres  of  land,  the  eo-foot-high 
Plrsagat  Dam  Is  being  constructed  of  an  Ex- 
pansive clay  to  provide  supplemental  Irriga- 
tion water  to  an  area  principally  devoted  to 
feed  crops  and  livestock.  Their  method  of 
dam  construction  is  not  being  used  In  the 
United  States.  When  taken  from  the  pits, 
the  clay  is  16  to  18  percent  moisture  by 
weight.  After  the  clay  Is  placed  on  the  dam 
by  truck  and  spread  by  tractor-dozer,  water 
is  added  to  raise  the  moisture  content  to  37 
percent.  No  mechanical  compaction  Is  used 
except  that  which  is  incidental  to  movement 


ot  trucks  and  tractors  over  the  surface  as  the 
layers  are  applied. 

A  large  amoimt  of  irrigable  land  is  irri- 
gated by  sprinkler  systems,  l^ie  sprinkler 
heads  are  of  dUterent  design,  but  similar  In 
prindi^e  to  those  In  tdie  United  Ettates. 

The  R^nibllc  of  Armenia  has  scxne  irriga- 
tion works  In  and  near  its  capital  city  of 
Yerevan  which  are  reported  to  be  3,000  years 
old.  Extending  from  Lake  Sevan  to  Yerevan 
is  the  costly  Sevan-Razdaci  power  and  irriga- 
tion system  now  irrigating  33,000  acres  of 
land.  When  completed  it  will  Irrigate  74,000 
acres.  The  sjrstem  includes  178  flumes  (78 
are  flnlshed  and  in  operation) ,  70  steel  si- 
phons, and  13  bridges.  The  route  of  the 
canal  contains  eight  power  sites,  six  of  which 
have  been  developed.  All  are  operated  from 
a  central  control  panel  in  Yerevan  and  are 
Interconnected  with  the  Transcaucaslon 
power  system.  Two  of  these  plants  are  con- 
structed luidergroxmd. 

A  portion  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Sevan  is 
equipped  experimentally  with  automatic  de- 
vices for  applying  fatty  alcohols  (princip«Llly 
hexadecanol)  to  the  lake  svirfaoe  to  reduce 
surface  evaporation. 

SOIIX   COMPARISONS 

Similar  research  is  being  conducted  In  the 
United  States  by  or  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  we  have  concentrated  on  the  use 
of  a  powdered  form  of  compound,  while  the 
U.SB  Jt.  Is  using  a  liquid.  Laboratory  ofOclals 
supplied  the  tour  group  with  a  sample  of  the 
Soviet's  liquid  compound.  They  reported 
«Kperiments  to  date  reveal  that  evaporation 
from  Lake  Sevan  can  be  reduced  30  to  36 
percent. 

To  reclamationists  from  the  United  States 
who  inspected  the  water  resource  facilities 
and  developments  In  the  Soviet  Union,  It  Is 
evident  that  the  differences  in  the  programs 
of  the  two  countries  are  like  the  differences 
in  the  philosophies  of  the  two.  America's 
development  is  dependent  primarUy  upon  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  free  enterprise,  and 
the  Soviet's  upon 'decisions  and  orders  from 
the  committee  and  the  followers  at  Lenin. 

In  spite  of  gigantic  efforts  to  Increase  pro- 
duction, improve  ho\islng,  and  generally 
raise  standards  of  living,  years  will  tw  re- 
quired tor  Russia  to  develop,  manufacture, 
and  build  the  plants,  products,  and  struc- 
ti^'es  necessary  to  equal  the  p>resent-day  ac- 
complishments of  the  United  States. 

Although  it  Is  not  known  what  proportion 
of  the  national  budget  Is  used  for  develop- 
ment of  her  rich  natural  resources  compared 
to  the  share  devoted  to  the  buildup  of  mili- 
tary might  and  exirioratiod  of  space,  It  Is 
evident  that  the  Soviets  neither  waste  time 
nor  withhold  rubles  from  their  reclamation 
effort. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Soviet  move, 
it  will  behoove  us  to  spare  no  effort,  under 
our  own  system  of  private  enterprise  and  co- 
operation, to  maintain  and  foster  a  positive 
resource  development  program.  It  is  a  key- 
stone in  our  national  economy. 


An  American  Citiien  Speaks  Hit  Mind 
on  Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a  letter 
written  to  the  editors  of  a  number  of 
newspi«)ers  by  a  clUzen  of  Dallas,  Tej:., 


the  district  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  the  House.  Mr.  A.  O.  Hill,  well 
respected  for  his  patriotic  participcttion 
in  governmental  affairs  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  many  as  to  our  inept  and 
confused  policy  which  led  to  the  humili- 
ation of  this  Qovemment  at  the  hands 
of  riot-bent  mobs  in  Panama. 
The  letter  follows : 

February  7,  1964. 
To  the  Borroa, 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  facts  seem  quite  clear  that  the  rioting 
in  Panama  was  incited  and  encouraged  by 
Communist  agents,  Panamanian  poUtlclans 
and  local  radio  stations.  There  were  no 
aggressive  acts  by  American  cltlaens  and  no 
invasion  of  Panama  by  any  Amolcan  per- 
sonnel. All  rioting  took  place  ih  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  ssMn  that 
our  Government  would  be  requesting  an 
apology  and  indemnity  for  loss  ot  American 
lives  and  payment  of  damages  for  loss  of 
American  prc^>«i;y.  However,  no  sueh  re- 
quest has  been  made,  and  It  has  now  been 
announced  in  the  face  ot  contlnxied  bitter 
and  unf  ounding  charges  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  the  bresklag  off  at  diplo- 
matic relations  by  thnn,  MuU  we  will  con- 
tinue giving  f<nelgn  aid  to  Panama  If  we  are 
assured  that  our  representatives  p— -"ng  out 
the  gifts  will  not  be  haimed. 

What  has  hi^>pened  to  o\ir  national  honor, 
logic,  integrity,  principles,  and  courage?  * 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  G.  Wtt-t. 


Memorial  to  God 


EXTENS^PN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  BOSSISSIFFX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  OpwkBr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
the  f  olloiwlng  reaction  to  the  suggestion 
that  a  Memorial  to  Ood  be  built  in 
Washington.  The  auth(R-  is  Henry  Har- 
ris, editor  of  the  West  Point  (Miss.) 
Times  Leader.  It  follows: 
(By  Henry  Harris) 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  proposed 
that  all  ot  Am«ica's  religious  faiths  Join 
In  erecting  In  Washington  "a  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  God  wiio  made  us  all."  The 
suggestion  rings  with  both  poUtlcs  and 
paganism.  What  type  of  fitting  memorial 
could  be  built  for  God.  We're  told  In  the 
30th  chapter  of  Exodus:  "*  *  •  You  shall 
have  no  other  gods  before  Me.  You  shall  not 
make  yourself  a  graven  Image,  or  any  like- 
ness ot  anything  that  Is  in  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  Is  In  the 
water  under  the  earth;  you  shall  not  bow 
down  to  them  or  serve  them;  for  I  the  Lord 
your  Ood  am  a  Jealous  God.  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to 
the  third  and  the  fourth  generation  of  those 
who  hate  me,  but  showing  steadfast  love  to 
thousands  of  those  who  love  me  and  keep 
my  commandments." 

The  greatest  monument  to  God  which 
could  be  built  In  Washington  would  be  in 
the  form  of  dedicated  Christian  governmen- 
tal officials  who  put  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
above  the  power  of  the  ballot  •  •  •  who 
treat  their  own  bodies  as  God's  holy  tem- 
ples •  •  •  and  who  set  an  example  of  decency 
and  dedication  for  the  entire  Nation  to  fol- 
low. 


A944 


mezn<iial 


-A  fitting 
ton?   Wlty  tbe 
and  a  moniimimt 
■ee  monument*  to 
brlUlanceof  a 
the  towering 
In  tbe  glorious 
the  laughter  of  a 
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February  26 


to  God"  In  Washlng- 
unlTcne  is  a  memorial 
Ood.    If  we  but  look,  we 
Him  eTei7  day  •  •  *  In  the 
*  *  In  the  majesty  of 
mountains  •  •  • 
of  spring  •  •  •  In 
llttte  child. 


inof  -capped 
er  iption 


lUttilt— New    Troubles    Pry 
PLiM  for  Secoad  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FkANK  T.  BOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Monday, 


or  OHIO 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


January  27. 1964 


iir 


reoiarks 
inter  stiiig 


Mr.  BOW. 
to  exteixl  my 
Include  an 
canal  poesibilltl^ 
taken  from  the 
Ington  World: 


Speaker,  under  leave 

in  the  Rkcoro,  I 

discussion  of  new 

in  Central  America, 

pfebruary  3  Issue  of  Wash- 
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Ospttol  Hill  taU 
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unoov<erlng  many 

Perbapa  ttie 
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canal  site,  the 
the  Senate,  ttie 
the  ultimate 
canal  In  Panama. 

The  prime 


or  a  new  Attantlc-Padflc 
the  pages  of  hlst(M7  and 
long-lost  skeletons. 

Interesting  decUs  with 

Ihoaragua  for  the  original 

a;  proval  ot  the  proposal  In 

upheaval  In  the  House  and 

that  placed   the 


OOD  promise 


bacler 


Nicaragua  was 
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transported 
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wagon  to  the 
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f  aot  that  only  a 
to  be  made  on 
connect  with  the 
route  would  be 

This  was  so 
and  logic  that  It 
the  Senate 


of  the  canal   through 

Anierlcan  financier  Cornelius 

Accessory    Transit    Go. 

gold  prospec- 

up  the  San  Juan  River 

and  then  by  coach  or 
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Tlw  badcers  stressed  the 

1^-mlle  tand  cut  would  have 

thp  west  side  ot  the  lake  to 

and  an  all-water 
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strongly 


SB  Joyvd 


iMckers 


Hiiwef et ,  the 
the  United  Statei 
company  that  had 
than  saoo  million 
to  dig  across  the 
not  to  be  outdoi^e 
work  well  in  the 
Nlcantgua  Issued  a 
Ing  the  huge  volcano 
was  the  break  the 

Every  Member  o 
card  mailed  frcxn 
the  plctinw  ot  the 
Is  this  where  you 

Finesse  won  out 
declare  and  Panaiaa 
gresslnl902. 

President  Teddy 
do  business  with  tl  le 
which  Panama  wa  i 

What  followed 
"as  brazen  a  bit  ol 
Is  recorded  In  mod<  rn 


Hie    PanamanlsDs 


reached  the  Whlt4 
November  6,  1903, 
Republic  of  Panao^ 
Seven  days  later, 
treaty  which  gave 
petulty.  a  seme  S 
the  canal. 


This  treaty  la 
Panama  crisis. 


TaOTTBLKS    PXT 

roa  SxcoMs  Camal 


supported  with  money 
dear  sailing  through 


ot  the  propoecd  for 
to  ball  out  the  French 
spent  24  years  and  more 
In  an  unsuooeasf  ul  effort 
Isthmus  of  Panama  were 
They  had  done  their 
Hooae.     The  Republic  of 
new  postage  stamp  show- 
IComotombo,  and  this 
Frmioh  had  been  seeking. 
Congress  received  a  post 
>fanagua.  mcaragua.  with 
rolcano  and  the  question: 
'  rant  the  canal  to  go? 
over  brute  strength  and 
was  approved  by  Con- 
Roosevelt  was  unable  to 
Republic  of  Colombia  of 
then  a  province. 
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times." 


revolted.    Th\B    news 

House  at  11:31  ajn.  cm 

and  78  minutes  later  the 

was  officially  recognized. 

two  countries  signed  a 

the  United  States.  In  per- 

wlde  on  either  side  ot 


tie 


miles 


OF    CBISia 

1  be  heart  at  the  present 


The  canal  was  completed  between  1904  and 
1914  and  the  first  ship,  the  SS  Ancon,  started 
through  the  canal  August  15,  1914. 

Meanwhile,  the  proponents  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  canal  site  were  not  Idle.  Secretary 
of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan  signed  a 
treaty  in  1914  which  gave  the  United  States 
exclusive  rights  for  a  canal  on  the  San  Juan 
River  across  Lake  Nicaragua  and  into  the 
Pacific  for  a  period  of  99  years.  The  price 
paid  for  this  was  $3  million. 

The  U.S.  Senate  approved  this  pact  in  1916, 
but  this  only  released  unexpected  furies. 

Costa  Rica  protested  that  Nicaragua  could 
not  concede  exclusive  rights  on  the  San  Juan 
River  which  was  Costa  Rica's  boundary  as 
well  as  Nicaragua's.  £1  Salvador  denounced 
a  provision  which  permitted  the  United 
States  to  build  naval  bases  In  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca,  which  El  Salvador  considered  as  a 
threat  to  her  territory. 

These  protests  were  heard  by  the  Central 
Anierlcan  Coiu-t,  which  rendered  verdicts  In 
favor  of  Costa  Rica  and  El   Salvador. 

VKRBICT  IGNORED 

Although  the  United  States  had  helped  to 
create  the  Central  American  Court,  the  ver- 
dict was  Ignored  and  the  court  went  out  of 
existence  in  1918. 

Nicaraguans  have  from  time  to  time  en- 
couraged the  United  States  to  build  a  canal 
and  through  the  years  Members  of  Congress 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
cocunlsslon  to  explore  the  possibility  ot  a 
new  canal. 

The  late  Senator  Keimeth  McKellar.  of 
Tennesee  for  many  years  Introduced  such  a 
bill  and  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  Repre- 
sentative Dan  Flood,  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa., 
has  been  sponsoring  a  measure  to  establish  a 
study  commission. 

With  the  Panama  crisis.  Senators  Mtkk 
Manstikld  and  Watnz  Mobsk,  two  influential 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  have  spoken  out  In  favor  of  an 
alternate  canal  site. 

MANsnzLo  has  luged  Mexico  with  help 
from  other  nuurltime  nations  to  build  a  sea- 
level  canal  from  Tehuantepec  to  Ooatza- 
coalcos  In  southern  Mexico.  This  canal 
would  follow  the  Tltms-Isthmus  highway 
(Route  185)  a  distance  of  193  miles. 

XTSK  or  KXFLOSrVES? 

Manstixld  says  the  sea-level  canal  can  be 
built  economically  and  qxilckly.  especially 
with  the  use  of  atomic  exploslTee  for  ex- 
cavation. 

Proponents  of  the  Nicaragxian  canal  say 
atomic  explosives  can  also  be  used  and  that 
10  to  12  miles  can  be  dug  much  quicker  than 
193  miles,  even  If  the  short  strip  is  a  bit 
higher. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Norrxb  Cotton,  of 
Lebanon.  N.H.,  has  introduced  a  measure 
that  would  create  a  oocnmlssion  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  new  Atlantic-Pacific  canal 
In  Central  America. 


Goal  for  a  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLIXOni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  February  23,  Chicago's  Sunday 
American  carried  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Goal  for  a  Nation."  which  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  not  only  my 
colleagues  here  in  Oongress  but  to  every 
single  other  American  involved  directly 
or  indirectly,  including  the  President,  in 
the  gig^antic  task  of  planning  for  Amer- 
ica's future. 


This  is  one  of  the  finest  editorials  that 
I  have  seen.  It  clearly  and  succintly 
places  the  whole  problem  of  racial  un- 
rest in  its  proper  perspective  and  boldly 
outlines  a  realistic  program  which  I  am 
sure  we  Americans  can  carry  out. 

This  editorial  quite  prop>erly  points 
out  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
second  look  at  some  of  our  efforts  to  help 
other  nations  when  problems  continue 
grave  here  in  our  own  country.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Congress  last  year  re- 
duced foreign  aid  expenditures  consid- 
erably, and  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  that  reduction.  This  year  the 
President  himself  has  recommended  sub- 
stantial cuts  and  I  am  sure  his  request 
will  be  trimmed  even  further,  by  the 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  believe  the 
program  outlined  by  CSiicago's  Sunday 
American  offers  all  of  us  an  excellent 
guideline  for  getting  at  the  very  root 
of  America's  domestic  problem  of  chronic 
and  costly  unemployment. 

This  editorial's  plea  for  job  retraining 
to  put  people  back  to  work  takes  on  even 
added  significance  when  we  recall  that 
in  the  one  State  of  Illinois  alone,  our 
State  legislature  last  year  had  to  appro- 
priate $690  million  for  general  relief  in 
Illinois  for  this  biennium. 

I  know  of  no  more  costly  problem  to 
all  American  taxpayers  than  the  un^n- 
ployed  American  whose  basic  needs  must 
be  fulfilled  by  his  fellow  Americans 
through  general  relief  or  some  other 
form  of  public  welfare. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Stuart  List,  publisher,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor,  for  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  follows: 
GoAi.  FOX  A  Nation 

We  cannot  forever  survive  the  kind  of  in- 
ternal dissension  which  has  brought  this  Na- 
tion repeatedly  to  the  brink  ot  disaster  dur- 
ing the  last  several  months.  Tbe  aspirations 
of  the  Negro  for  social  freedom  and  economic 
Jusrtlce  must  be  realized  not  oolj  because 
they  are  morally  right,  but  because  revolu- 
tion or  genocide  are  the  only  alternatives 
and  they  are  Impoaslble  alternatives. 

Both  whites  and  Negroes  have  been  guilty 
In  the  past  of  treating  the  problem  emotion- 
ally and  politically,  without  finding  solu- 
tions which  will  be  Just,  realistic  and  perma- 
nent. Such  solutions  must  be  found,  if  aU 
of  our  children  are  to  have  any  peace  and 
security. 

It  1e  not  enough  to  say  that  dvil  rights 
must  be  recognized  legally  and  morally. 
There  will  be  no  real  advance  toward  a  final 
solution  until  minority  groups,  ot  whatever 
color,  apiproaofa  a  state  of  actual  equality. 
That  means  economic  equality.  If  you  have 
jobs,  and  income,  you  ultimately  can  pro- 
vide the  sort  of  sodal  environment  in  which 
you  want  to  live. 

To  get  jobs  you  most  first  have  Jobs  avail- 
able. Second,  you  must  be  trained  for  them, 
or  be  retrained.  Third,  you  must  not  be 
barred  for  any  artificial  reason,  such  as  race. 
Rlgfht  now  vre're  working  only  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  third  factor. 

What  Is  really  needed  is  a  massive  program 
for  the  eduoatl(»i  and  retraining  of  the  mi- 
nority group.  Pending  the  effect  of  such  a 
program,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  Jobs. 

Instead  of  planning  to  q)end  blUloDS  to 
land  men  on  the  moon.  bUllons  for  foreign 
aid,  we  might  better  divert  a  greait  deal  of 
this  money  toward  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion and  Jobs  for  our  unemployed  minorities. 

During  World  War  n  we  had  the  Manhat- 
tan project.   Billions  were  spent  on  It.   Busl- 
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ness  production  was  rechanneled  foe  It.  Our 
best  brains  wwe  conunltted  to  It.  Pew  knew 
that  the  ultimate  goal  was  to  be  the  p>roduc- 
tion  of  an  atomic  bomb.  But  we  all  knew 
that  somehow  the  Manhattan  p>roJect  might 
save  the  country. 

We  need  now  a  Manhattan  project  to  save 
the  country  from  the  disaster  of  racial  con- 
flict We  need  the  ideas  of  the  best  brains 
we  can  assemble.  We  need  to  devote  all  the 
billions  that  are  required.  We  need  to  dis- 
locate the  status  quo  where  necessary  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal,  which  is  the  real- 
ization of  the  American  dream. 
First,  education  will  be  needed. 
If,  to  bring  the  minority  child  up  to  a 
competitive  status,  we  must  spend  more 
money  on  him  than  on  the  majority  child, 
then  this  should  be  done.  Not  to  unfairly 
favur  the  minority,  but  because  he  must 
have  educational  equality  if  we  are  to  have 
responsibility  and  stability.  In  other  words, 
since  the  Negro  has  had  educational  dis- 
advantages over  the  years,  we  must  now 
give  him  the  best  possible  education  to  create 
the   responsible  citizenship   needed. 

If.  as  the  statistics  show,  the  Negro  is 
much  harder  hit  by  unemployment  than  any 
other  group,  then  we  will  have  to  work 
harder  retraining  the  unemployed  Negro 
and  provide  him  with  work  useful  to  the 
community  and  useful  to  him.  Otherwise, 
he  cannot  be  a  responsible,  stable  member 
of    the    community. 

Certain  Negro  leaders  who  want  dissen- 
sion and  chaos  will  not  welcome  these  sug- 
gestions, since  they  thrive  on  the  disaf- 
fected. Certain  Negro  politicians  wUl  object 
because  they  now  can  easily  control  un- 
schooled constituents  living  in  a   ghetto. 

Certain  white  people  will  object  because 
they  regard  themselves  as  naturaUy  and  in- 
sufferably superior,  or  they  fear  they  are  not 
superior  and  don't  want  Negro  competition. 
The  minority  problem  Is  not  going  to  go 
away  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  these.  It  is 
with  us.  It  will  grow  greater,  rather  than 
less.  So  long  as  the  problem  Is  kicked 
around  by  politicians  for  partisan  benefits, 
there  will  be  no  solution. 

What  IB  needed  is  the  bipartisan  approach 
of  wartime.  The  Congress  can  create  a  study 
commlssioa  to  hear  aU  sides  of  the  racial 
minority  problem  and  to  recoouaend  ulti- 
mately an  all-out  attack  that  wlU  give  the 
minorities  education  aad  a  chance  for  Jobs. 
Armed  with  these  accourements,  the  minor- 
ities will  get  social  Justice  without  demon- 
strations, vrithout  violence,  and  without  dy- 
ing under  madmen's  bombs. 


The  Revenne  Act  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  has  now  been  writ- 
ten into  law  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  President  will  sign  the 
legislation  today,  thereby  putting  the  act 
into  full  force  and  effect. 

Since  many  of  our  taxpayers  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  the  act  will 
do  insofar  as  their  income  tax  liabilities 
of  the  future  are  concerned.  I  have  se- 
cured a  group  of  sample  tables  from  the 


Treasury  Department.  While  not  all  in- 
clusive, the  tables  do  accurately  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  how  this  legislation  will  operate 
as  to  the  class  of  taxpayers  mentioned 
in  the  tables. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  these  tables 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, I  ask  that  they  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Sample  tax  cut  tables  follow: 

Single    taxpayer    with    standard    deductions 


Income  (wapes 
iiiKi  salary  I 


$1,000. 
$1,500. 
$2,000. 
$3,000. 
$4,000. 
$.%000. 
$(5,000. 
$7,.'iO0. 
$10,000 
$12,.')00 
$15,000 
$17,500 
$20,003 


Present 

New 

Tax 

tax 

tax 

cut 

!            $60 

$14 

$46 

I             I.V) 

8.') 

ft.'i 

1             24(1 

Ifil 

79 

422 

329 

93 

620 

rm 

120 

818 

671 

147 

1,048 

806 

182 

1,405 

1,168 

237 

2,096 

1.742 

354 

2.982 

2,478 

604 

4.002 

3.334 

668 

5.153 

4,291 

862 

6,412 

5,3.50 

1,062 

Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


77 
43 
33 
22 
19 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Married    covple    with    no    dependents    teith 
standard  deduction 


Diooine  (wages 
and  salary) 


$1,000. 
$1,500. 
$2,000. 
$3,000. 
$4,000. 
$5,000. 
$6,000. 
$7,500. 
$10,000 
$12,500 
$15,000 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 


Present 

New 

Tax 

Ux 

tax 

out 

0 

0 

0 

$30 

0 

$30 

120 

$56 

64 

300 

200 

100 

480 

354 

126 

660 

501 

159 

844 

658 

186 

1,141 

915 

226 

1,636 

1,342 

294 

2,278 

1.888 

392 

2.960 

2.468 

600 

3,710 

3,086 

626 

4,S32 

3,764 

768 

Percent 

o/tax 

cut 


0 
100 
53 
33 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
17 
17 
IT 
17 


Married  couple  wHh  1  dependent  with 
standard  deduction 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 


$1,000 

$1,500. 

$2,000. 

$3,000. 

$4,000. 

$5,000. 

$6,000. 

$7,500. 

$10,000 

$12,600 

$15,000 

$17,800. 

r2o,ooo. 


Present 
Ux 


0 

0 

0 

$180 

360 

640 

720 

l,0OB 

1,604 

2,122 

2.780 

3,630 

4,328 


New 
tax 


0 

0 

0 

$98 

246 

402 

162 

800 

1,228 

1,754 

2,310 

2,036 

3,606 


Tax 
cut 


$82 
116 
138 
168 
209 
276 
368 
470 
605 
732 


Percent 

of  tax 

cat 


46 

32 
26 
23 
21 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Married  couple  with  2  dependents  with 
standard  deductions 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 


$1,000. 

$1,500. 

$2,000. 

$3,000. 

$4,000. 

$6,000. 

$6,000 

$7,600. 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$16,000 

$17,500 

$30,000 


Present 
tax 


0 

0 

0 

$60 

240 

420 

600 

877 

1,372 

1,966 

2,616 

3,350 

4,124 


New 
tex 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$140 

290 

450 

686 

1,114 

1,622 

2,172 

2,786 

3,428 


Tax 
cut 


$60 
100 
130 
160 
191 
258 
344 
444 
666 
696 


Percent 

o/tax 

out 


100 
42 
31 
25 
22 
19 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Married  couple,  both  over  65,  with 
average  itemized  deductions 


A945 

typical 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 

Present 
Ux 

New 
Ux 

Tax 
cut 

Percent 

of  tax 

cut 

$1,000 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$144 

300 

456 

720 

1.196 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$103 

218 

338 

561 

973 

$1,600 

•2.000 

$3,000 „ 

$4,000 

$41 

82 
118 
160 
223 

28 
27 
2C 
22 
19 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$7,600 .   . 

$10,000 

Married  couple  vnth  1   dependent  with 
typical  average  itemized  deductions 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 

Present 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 
cut 

Pwcent 

ofUx 

cut 

$5,000 

$420 

576 

844 

1.  328 

1,816 

2.369 

2.962 

3.S00 

6,026 

6,648 

10.  476 

14.912 

25,324 

37. 134 

$309 

434 

668 

1.087 

1.600 

1.967 

2.468 

3.000 

1196 

6.650 

8.766 

12,  U6 

21,486 

.  31,526 

$111 

142 

176 

241 

307 

383 

484 

690 

820 

1.089 

1.70» 

2.376 

3.898 

6.008 

26 
25 
21 
18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
1« 
1« 
16 
16 

$6.000 

$7,600 

$10,000. . 

$12,500 

$15,000 

$17,500  -. 

$20,000  ...       . 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$40,000 

$50,000 

$75,000... 

$100,000 

Married  couple  with  2  dependents  with 
typical  average  itemised  daduetions 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 

Present 

Ux 

New 
Ux 

Tax 
cut 

Peroeot 

of  tax 

out 

$6,000 

$300 

456 

720 

1,196 

1,684 

2,213 

2,772 

3,410 

4.  $21 

6.420 

10,188 

14,  S7< 

24,952 

36,720 

$218 

338 

601 

973 

1,337 

1,844 

2,318 

2,850 

4,024 

6.387 

8,528 

12,248 

21,168 

31,178 

$82 

118 

169 

223 

287 

360 

454 

860 

707 

1,068 

1.668 

2,328 

3,784 

6,842 

27 
26 
22 
10 
17 
17 
10 
16 
1« 
1« 
1« 
10 
16 
18 

$6,000. 

$7,800 

$10,000 

$42,600 

$t6,«M 

$17,800  

$ao,ooo 

$88,000 

$M,OM 

$«».ooe 

tn^ooo 

$78,000 

$100,000-- 

Married  couple  with  3  dependents  with 
typical  average  itemized  deductions 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 


Present 
Ux 


$6.000.. 
$6,000-- 
$7,600-. 
$10,000- 
$12,500. 
$16,000- 
$17,600- 
$20,000. 
$26,000. 
$30,000. 
$40,000. 
$50,000. 
$76,000- 
$100,000 


$180 

336 

600 

1.064 

1,531 

2.067 

2.610 

3.230 

4,617 

6,192 

9.006 

14,266 

24,680 

36,330 


New 
Ux 


$129 

245 

459 

859 

1,263 

1.712 

2.170 

2,700 

3.856 

6.176 

8.291 

11,971 

20,860 

30,846 


Tax 
cut 


$61 

91 

141 

205 

268 

346 

431 

530 

761 

1,017 

1.616 

2.284 

3,730 

6,490 


Pereeat 

ofUx 

out 


28 
27 
24 
10 
18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 


Single    taxpayer    over    65    with 
staTidard  deduction 


Income  (wages 
and  salary) 


$1,U00 
$1,600. 
$2,000. 
$3,000. 
$4,000. 
$6,000. 
$6,000- 
$7,800. 

$i(j,noo 


Present 
tax 


0 
$30 
120 
300 
488 
686 
802 
1,243 
1.900 


New 

tax 


0 

0 

$56 

209 

386 

567 

734 

1,031 

1,680 


Tax 
cut 


$30 
64 
91 
102 
120 
168 
212 
320 


Percent 

of  tax , 

cut   ■ 


100 
53 
SO 
21 
10 
18 
17 
17 
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Married  eoupli 


atmtdara 


•nd 


1ST 


$1,000 

n.soo 

«2,000 

13,000 

Hooo 

»6.000. 

16,000 

17,500 

S10.000. 

tt2,S00 

U3,000 

n7,M0 

$2O,0O0l 


Married  etmplt 


standard 


Inoonw  (wae«a 
Bad  mlary) 


»,00O 

«,M0 

12^ 

SS,000 

$4,000 

$8,000 

$8JD00 

tijno — 

$10,000. 

$12,100. 

$15,000. 

$17,500.-.. 
$30jOOO.... 


F  ment 
Ux 


Married  couple 
trjMcal 


avenge 


Ineome  C«Mm 
and  Mlary) 


$5,000.. 

$•,000 

r,500- 

$10,000. 

$12,500. 

$15,000. 

$17,500. 

$20,000. 

$»,00«. 

$90^000 

$«o,oooI 

$50,000. 
$78,000. 
$100,000. 


Married  cou\  He 
»taru\ard 


InoonM  (wages 
and  salary) 


$1.000 

$1,400 

$2,000 

$3,000. 

$4,000 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$7,800 „ 

$10,000. 


God 
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vith  3  dependents  with 
deduction 


tax 


0- 

0 

0 

0 

$120 

300 

480 

760 

1.240 

1,810 

2,460 

$.170 

a,geo 


Nev 

tax 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$42 

185 

338 

578 

1.000 

1.400 

2,040 

2,615 

a,  260 


Tax 


$78 
115 
142 
172 
340 
320 
420 
535 
860 


P«r«ent 
of  tax 

eut 


65 

38 

30 
23 
10 

18 
17 
17 
17 


vith  4  dependents  with 
deduction 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

$180 

360 

S30 

1,108 

1,088 

2.304 

3,000 

$,740 


Nev 
Ux 


Tax 

CQt 


Percent 

or  tax 

eat 


$84 

$06 

53 

230 

130 

36 

467 

163 

26 

880 

222 

20 

1,361 

287 

18 

1,008 

396 

17 

2,485 

506 

17 

3,110 

OO 

17 

With  no  dependents  with 
itemized  deductions 


Pvaent 
tax 


$540 

606 

V7B 

1,400 

1.S73 

2,526 

a.iH 

3.770 
5,220 

t,n6 

0,775 
5.348 

7.5tt 


New 
tax 


$405 
535 

782 

1.201 

1,641 

3.108 

2,618 

3.150 

4. 317 

5.762 

0.018 

12,824 

21,804 

$1,874 


Tax 

eat 


$136 

161 

IM 

25« 

331 

417 

515 

620 

862 

1,124 

1,757 

2,424 

3,892 

5,674 


Percent 

of  tax 

eut 


29 
23 
30 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 


both  over  €5  with 
deduction 


Pieaent 

tax 


New 
tex 


Tax 
eut 


0 
0 
0 
$60 
240 
420 
600 
877 
1,372 


0 

0 

0 

0 

SI  40 

290 

4M 

686 

1.114 


$60 
100 
130 
150 
191 
258 


Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


100 
42 
31 

25 
22 
19 


for  a  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

(^   HXINOIS 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  25.  1964 


JK  THE  HO0SE 

Tuesday. 


Mr.  PINNEGilN, 

con  tinning 

aa  to  the  need 
portunlty  for  all 
or  creed,  the 


dla  og 
Ut 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
among    Americans 
equality  and  equal  op- 
regardless  of  race,  color, 
newspapers  and  the  tele- 


vision Industry  have  contributed  a  great 
service  in  giving  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 
The  reaUzatkOQ  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  cannot  oom^e  about  simply  through 
good  will  and  legislative  declaration.  If 
racial  discrimination  were  suddenly  to 
disappear  in  this  country,  there  would 
still  remain  problems  of  similar  magni- 
tude before  real  equality  could  be 
achieved. 

One  of  our  city's  leading  editors,  Lloyd 
Wendt,  of  the  Chicago  American,  has 
shown  a  perceptive  understanding  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  not  been 
given  the  proper  emphasis,  and  in  the 
Sunday  American  of  this  last  week  he 
made  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  his 
point  of  view.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  his  article  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Goal  roR  a  Nation 
We  cannot  forever  survive  the  kind  of  In- 
ternal dlBsenslon  which  has  brought  thla 
Nation  repeatedly  to  the  brink  of  disaster 
during  the  laat  several  months.  The  asplra- 
tlonfl  of  the  Negro  for  social  freedom  and 
economic  Justice  must  be  realized  not  only 
because  they  are  morally  right,  but  because 
revolution  or  genocide  are  the  only  alterna- 
tives and  they  are  Impossible  alternatives. 

Both  whites  and  Negroes  have  been  guilty 
In  the  past  of  treating  the  problem  emo- 
tionally and  politically,  without  finding  solu- 
tions which  wUl  be  Jxjst,  realistic,  and  perma- 
nent. Such  solutions  must  be  found.  If  all 
of  our  children  are  to  have  any  peace  and 
security. 

It  Vb  not  enough  to  say  that  civil  rights 
must  be  recognized  legally  and  morally. 
There  will  be  no  real  advance  toward  a  Hnal 
solution  until  minority  groups,  of  whatever 
color,  approach  a  state  of  actual  equality. 
That  means  aoonomlc  equality.  If  you  have 
Jobs,  and  income,  you  ultimately  can  pro- 
vide the  sort  ot  aoclal  environment  In  which 
you  want  to  live. 

To  get  Jobe  you  must  first  have  Jobs  avail- 
able. Seooiid.  you  must  be  trained  for  them, 
or  be  retrained.  Third,  you  must  not  be 
barred  for  any  artificial  reason,  such  as  race. 
Right  now  we're  working  only  on  the  elim- 
ination of  the  third  factor. 

What  is  really  needed  Is  a  massive  program 
for  the  education  and  retraining  of  the 
minority  group.  Pending  the  effect  of  such 
a  program,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  Jobe. 
Instead  of  planning  to  spend  billions  to 
land  men  on  the  moon,  billions  for  foreign 
aid.  we  might  better  divert  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  toward  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion and  Jobs  for  our  unemployed  minorities. 
During  World  War  n  we  had  the  Manhat- 
tan project.  Billions  were  contributed  to  it. 
Business  production  was  rechanneled  for  it. 
Our  best  brains  were  committed  to  It.  Few 
knew  that  the  ultimate  goal  was  to  be  the 
production  of  an  atomic  bomb.  But  we  all 
knew  that  somehow  the  Manhattan  project 
might  save  the  country. 

We  need  now  a  Manhattan  project  to  save 
the  covmtry  from  the  disaster  of  racial  con- 
flict. We  need  the  ideas  of  the  best  brains 
we  can  assemble.  We  need  to  devote  all  the 
billions  that  are  required.  We  need  to  dis- 
locate the  status  quo  where  necessary  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal,  which  is  the 
realization  of  the  American  dream. 
First,  education  will  be  needed. 
If,  to  bring  the  minority  child  up  to  a 
competitive  status,  we  must  spend  more 
money  on  him  than  on  the  majority  child, 
then  this  should  be  done.  Not  to  unfairly 
favor  the  minority,  but  because  he  mxist 
have  educational  equality  if  we  are  to  have 
responsibility  and  stability.     In  other  words. 


since  the  Negro  has  had  educational  disad- 
vantages over  the  years,  we  must  now  give 
him  the  best  poaslble  education  to  create 
the  responsible  citizenship  needed. 

If.  as  the  statistics  show,  the  Negro  Is  much 
harder  hit  by  unemployment  than  any  other 
group,  then  we  wUl  have  to  work  harder  re- 
training the  iinemployed  Negro  and  provide 
him  with  work  useful  to  the  community  and 
\iseful  to  him.  Otherwise,  he  cannot  be  a 
responsible,  stable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Certain  Negro  leaders  who  want  dissen- 
sion and  chaos  will  not  welcome  *heEe  sug- 
gestions, since  they  thrive  on  the  disaffected. 
Certain  Negro  politicians  will  object  because 
they  now  can  easily  control  unschooled 
constituents  living  In  a  ghetto. 

Certain  white  people  will  object  because 
they  regard  themselves  as  naturally  and  In- 
sufferably superior,  or  they  fear  they  are  not 
superior  and  don't  wsuit  Negro  competition. 

The  minority  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  these.  It  is 
with  lis.  It  will  grow  greater,  rather  than 
less.  So  long  as  the  problem  Is  kicked 
around  by  politicians  for  partisan  benefits, 
there  will  be  no  solution. 

What  Is  needed  is  the  bipartisan  approach 
of  wartime.  The  Congress  can  create  a  study 
commission  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  racial 
minority  problem  and  to  recommend  ulti- 
mately an  all-out  attack  that  will  give  the 
minorities  education  and  a  chance  for  jobs. 
Armed  with  these  accoutrements,  the  mi- 
norities will  get  social  justice  without 
demonstrations,  without  violence,  and  ^th- 
out  dying  under  madmen's  bombs. 


Death  of  a  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUBEl'lB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2S,  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  of  time  set  aside  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  President,  I  was  privileged 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
several  articles  and  editorials  from  news- 
papers in  my  district  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts — an  area  well  known  and 
loved  by  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  purpose  of  doing  so  was  to  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  stunned  reaction  and 
deep  sorrow  that  was  felt  by  people  who 
not  only  knew  John  Kennedy  as  a  former 
Congressman  and  Senator,  and  ultimate- 
ly President  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
as  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

It  lias  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  my  tribute  omitted  reference  to  a 
newspaper  that  is  published  in  the  town 
that  was,  on  many  occasions,  the  site  of 
the  temporary  White  House,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

The  newspaper,  the  largest  on  Cape 
Cod,  is  the  Cape  Cod  Standard -Times. 
The  title  of  the  fine  editorial  they  pub- 
lished upon  receipt  of  that  tragic  news 
is,  "Death  of  a  President." 

Even  though  the  time  of  official  mourn- 
ing is  passed,  the  shock  and  sorrow  of 
this  event  are  still  with  us,  and  these 
heartfelt  words  are  as  timely  as  they  were 
on  November  23,  1963 : 

DkATH  or  A  PRXSmENT 

A  Nation  Is  stiU  aghast  by  the  virtually 
Incredible  assassination  of  Its  President. 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  Cape  Cod  col- 
onist by  affection,  was  shot  down  yesterday 
In  Texas,  shot  down  In  the  prime  of  his  being 
m  a  horrifying  burst  of  gunfire  that  stunned 
the  entire  world. 

The  President  was  waving  from  a  limou- 
sine when  the  treacherous  attack  deprived 
the  world  of  an  acknowledged  leader. 

It  couldn^  happen — but  It  did. 

And  that  It  did  left  the  country  utterly 
shocked  In  disbelief.  The  country  h(^>ed 
against  hope,  when  the  President  was  taken 
into  a  hospital  that  he  would  emerge  alive, 
that  he  could  continue  his  vigorous  tenure 
In  the  White  House. 

It  was  not  to  be;  a  remarkable  career  had 
been  ended  by  an  assassin's  buUet. 

For  It  was  a  remarkable  career  that  had 
been  shared  In  iiappy  days  from  youth  to 
this  summer  with  his  Cape  Cod  neighbors. 
It  had  seen  him  rise  through  the  UJS.  Hotue 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  world's  greatest  power. 
All  had  thrilled,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day  In 
January  1961,  to  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
Inaugural  addresses  ever  delivered.  All  had 
trembled,  with  him,  only  a  year  ago,  on  the 
precipice  of  nuclear  war  Involving  Cuba. 

And  now  he  is  gone  to  his  Maker,  deprived. 
In  a  tick  of  history,  of  his  tremendous  joy 
ot  life,  of  his  supreme  confidence  that  this 
could  be  made  Into  a  better  world. 

It  happened  and  mankind  mourns  him  and 
presses  Its  sorrowing  condolences  on  a  bereft 
family. 


National  CkUdren's  Dental  Healtfa  Week, 
February  2-8,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKMNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  through  8  of  this  year,  the  coun- 
try once  again  observed  National  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Week.  This  was 
the  16th  consecutive  year  for  such  an 
observance.  As  did  his  three  predeces- 
sors in  their  time.  President  Johnson  is- 
sued a  message  saluting  the  event  and 
from  reports  already  received  it  is  clear 
that  a  great  many  related  activities  took 
place  all  over  the  Nation,  not  the  least  of 
them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  two  facts  most  worthy  of 
note  concerning  dental  disease.  First, 
that  it  is  perhaps  mankind's  most  wide- 
spread affliction.  Almost  no  one  is  im- 
mune to  it  or  free  from  its  effects.  Nine 
out  of  10  people  suffer  from  some  form 
of  dental  disease  and  85  million  man- 
hours  of  work  are  lost  annually  because 
of  it.  And  yet,  the  second  fact  worth 
noting  is  that  few  diseases  can  be  more 
readily  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  care  and  diligence. 

As  In  the  past,  the  American  Dental 
Association  and  its  local  societies  carried 
out  this  year  a  massive  educational  effort. 
The  7th  district  and  10th  district 
dental  societies  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  the  dentists  in  my  district  belong, 
were  again  an  importtmt  part  of  this  na- 
tional effort.  During  the  7  days  of  the 
observance,  schoolchildren  everywhere 
undertook  special  projects,  saw  films  and 
heard  talks  designed  to  Increase  their 


understanding  of  dentistry  ancl  dental 
health. 

For  many  years,  the  dental  profession 
has  thus  wisely  concoitrated  much  of  its 
educational  efforts  on  young  c>eople.  If 
In  his  youth  a  person  can  learn  the  value 
of  good  dental  health  and  develop  the 
habits  of  a  proper  diet,  regular  brushing 
after  meals  and  periodic  visits  to  the 
family  dentist,  then  he  can  be  confident 
of  enjoying  sound  dental  health  through- 
out his  life.  The  intimate  relationship 
between  it  and  good  general  health  makes 
this  a  goal  well  worth  striving  for. 

The  dental  profession  has  made  re- 
markable strides  in  recent  years  in  dis- 
covering and  applying  new  methods  for 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  dental 
disease.  They  are  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  even  greater  discoveries,  possibly 
even  a  vaccine  against  tooth  decay.  But 
the  family  dentist  still  needs  the  active 
cooperation  of  each  of  us  if  the  present 
appalling  rate  of  dental  disease  is  to  be 
reduced.  While  the  events  of  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week  are  stiU 
fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  appropriate  that 
all  of  us,  especially  the  parents  of  young 
children,  resolve  to  give  him  that  co- 
operation more  consistently  in  the  future 
than  we  perhafts  have  in  the  past. 


John  Fitzferald  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bright 
flame  marks  the  final  resting  place  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  one  of 
freedom's  most  ardent  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocates. The  voice  once  so  familiar  in 
these  halls  Is  now  hushed  in  tragic  death. 
While  its  sound  no  longer  greets  our 
ears,  its  bold  and  fervid  enunciations 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

That  heroic  devotion  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, to  equality  and  fraternity,  we  so 
often  admired,  and  which  Is  exemplified 
by  countless  acts  and  incidents  extend- 
ing through  years  of  an  active  existence, 
is  a  most  worthy  example  for  all  good 
men. 

The  principles  which  he  professed  and 
the  work  which  he  performed,  profes- 
sions and  practice  being  in  perfect  har- 
mony, will  in  all  future  time  and  in  all 
nations  render  the  name  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  a  synonym  for  human 
liberty. 

His  oratorical  powers,  general  infor- 
mation, and  keenness  of  wit  gained  for 
him  a  worldwide  affection.  As  an  advo- 
cate he  was  quick  and  powerful.  Laying 
hold  of  the  strong  points  In  a  cause,  he 
presented  them  in  a  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  He  was  always  an 
ardent  friend  of  public  improvement  and 
universal  education,  a  bitter  opponent 
to  human  slavery  and  (H>pre6sion. 

The  grand  blows  which  he  struck  in 
his  great  battle  for  liberty  and  Justice 
will  long  survive  him  and  leave  their  im- 


press upon  all  lands,  strengthening  the 
purpose  of  the  tolling  and  struggling  mil- 
liooB  on  earth.  His  successful  life-battle 
should  teach  us  the  value  and  self-sus- 
taining power  of  a  career  consecrated  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  his 
fellowmen. 

In  this  impressive  hour,  while  review- 
ing his  heroic  and  unselfish  acts,  let  us 
renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  great 
principles  which  he  so  long,  so  ably, 
and  so  faithfully  maintained.  Let  us 
here,  and  now,  pledge  our  lives  anew  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  human 
progress,  resolving  that  no  obstacle  nor 
selfish  interest  shall  cause  us  to  falter, 
so  that  when  we  too  pass  away  the  ben- 
edictions of  mankind  shall  bless  us,  as 
they  now  bless  him  for  whom  we  mourn, 
and  it  shall  be  said  of  us  as  it  is  now  said 
of  him:  "He  hath  not  Uved  in  vain." 

The  image  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy needs  no  monument.  The  imprint 
of  his  mind  is  upon  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  is  more  ineffaceable  there 
than  all  the  dedication  we  authorize  in 
his  memory.  It  is  the  Stalins  who  die 
in  their  beds.  It  is  the  Llncolns  and 
the  Kennedys,  the  humanitarians  and 
reformers  who  die  with  their  boots  on. 
As  policies  are  bigger  than  men  may  it 
be  the  legacy  to  our  great  Nation  that 
much  of  what  our  late  President  initiated 
will  go  forward. 


Many  Members  of  tbe  Hodm  Have  To- 
day Introduced  Identical  Billt  To  Ma- 
terially Reduce  Meat  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  which,  if  made 
law,  will  materially  reduce  imports  on 
all  meats  of  every  description,  including 
livestock,  by  50  percent.  At  least  12  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  will  or  have 
today  introduced  identical  bills  to  my 
bUl,  H.R.  10099,  and  I  invite  aU  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
to  do  likewise. 

The  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  10099 
are  as  follows: 

H.R.   10099 

A  bin  to  restrict  Imports  of  meat  and  meat 

products  Into  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
originating  In  any  country  which  may  be  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, during  any  twelve-month  Import 
period,  shall  not  (except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3)  exceed  50  per  centiun  of  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
Imported  from  such  covintry  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "meat  and  meat  products" 
includes  (A)  beef,  veal.  Iamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
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CONOUESSIONAI.    RxCOBB 

on  Printing  has  adopted 
to  which  the  attention  of 


Senators.  Repreeentatlves,  and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  dailj/  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rbcobd  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings- in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangnnent  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RxcosD  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  neoeasary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
Uves,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGaasaroNAZ.  Racnao,  in  7  V4 -point  tjrpe; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  oi 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  RacoKS  shall  be  printed  in  614 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
imxisual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  wuinuacript. — When  manu- 
script U  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Racoao  is- 

^  sued  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Racoao  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  la  the  Rscoso  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Racoao  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing n>omlng. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wiU  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
poeslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regiilar  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  In 
the  Racoao  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  pubUcation  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Racoao. 

7.  Thirty-day  i<mif.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Racoao  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  CorrecfioTW.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee- 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revUlon  shall  consist  only 


of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  nuitter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNGRXssiONAi.  RaooRO  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  r\ile  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released-  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjoiunment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional RacoRO. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcaassioNAX,  Racoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  Hbuae  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  altenuit*  Issxiee,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  Hovise  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNCRxasioNAL  Racoao.  nor  to  Racoaos 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congsbssional  Racoao 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  U  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  coiuve  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  arUcles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Pew  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rxile 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Cn$u  in  Farm  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fanners  of  the  United  States  face  a  se- 
rious economic  crisis  in  coming  months. 
I  believe  there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action,  farm  Income  will  drop  to 
its  lowest  level  in  several  years. 

On  January  15,  I  addressed  the 
House — Congressional  Record,  page 
439 — on  this  subject.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  recent  studies  made  by  agri- 
cultural economists  in  the  land-grant 
colleges,  experts  with  no  political  axe  to 
grind,  £Ux>ut  the  future  economic  outlook 
for  farmers. 

An  Iowa  State  University  study  men- 
tioned in  that  report  to  the  Congress 
stated  that  after  allowing  for  the  effects 
of  lower  prices  on  production,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  production  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs,  net  farm  income  with- 
in a  few  years  would  fall  40  percent  or 
more. 

A  1960  Iowa  State  study  estimated  that 
if  price  supports,  production  controls, 
and  the  conservation  reserve  were  aban- 
doned, within  a  few  years  the  prices  of 
hogs  and  beef  cattle,  respectively,  would 
decline  to  11  cents  and  12  cents  per 
pound.  The  price  of  com  would  fall  to  66 
cents  per  bushel,  and  wheat  prices  would 
fall  to  74  cents  per  bushel.  Net  income 
from  livestock  products  might  fall  by  50 
percent. 

Similar  expert  estimates  were  made  in 
studies  at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  Cornell  University.  I  would  seriously 
invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  state- 
ment in  the  January  15  Congressional 
Record. 

An  article  which  appeared  today  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  over  the  byline  of 
Mr.  Michael  O.  Gartner  is  more  directly 
applicable  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

This  article  describes  the  general  eco- 
nomic pessimism  which  is  prevalent  in 
farm  areas  of  the  Nation  today.  It  cites 
the  USDA  estimate  of  a  sharp  decrease 
in  farm  income  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  It  is  estimated  that  farm  income 
will  fall  this  year  from  the  1963  total  of 
$12.3  to  $11.6  billion.  This  prospect, 
plus  low  livestock  prices,  the  proba- 
bility of  lower  tobacco  allotments,  the 
likelihood  of  a  small  citrus  harvest,  and 
many  other  factors,  is  already  being  re- 
flected in  other  areas  of  the  economy. 

Retail  sales  in  agricultural  areas  are 
down,  farm  equipment  sales  are  down  as 
much  as  30  percent  in  some  areas. 


Appendix 

This  is  not  a  bright  picture.  The  Con- 
gress has  an  opportuniJ;y  to  help  improve 
this  picture  in  the  next  few  days.  The 
biggest  single  boost  to  the  farm  economy 
would  be  passage  of  an  adequate  wheat 
program.  Farmers,  both  individually 
and  through  their  organizations,  have 
indicated  they  want  a  vplimtary  program 
along  the  lines  of  the  voluntary  certifi- 
cate program  now  under  consideration. 

I  feel  that  a  most  significant  point  to 
consider  during  deliberations  on  this 
proposed  wheat  program  is  the  fact  that 
it  would  replace  $400  million  of  farm  In- 
CMne  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
Government  over  what  this  cost  will  be  in 
the  absence  of  new  legislation.  And  this 
is  a  voluntary,  not  a  mandatory,  progrram. 

The  article  from  the  February  27  Wall 
Street  Journal  mentioned  above  follows. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  will  receive 
the  careful  study  it  deserves.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  on  this  vital  wheat  legislation: 
RuKAL   Slowdown — Pakmers   Bikin   To   Ctjt 

Spending  as  Tmrr  Pack  Big  Drop  in  1964 

Income — $700  Million  Earnings  Decline 

Seen  as  Farm  Prices  Sao;  TIactor,  Store 

Sales  Slip — An  Election  Year  Headache? 
(By  Micbael  O.  Gartner) 

While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  worrying  about  a  recession. 
They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on  their 
"spending  In  a  trend  which  could  become  the 
Johnson  administration's  first  major  eco- 
nomic headache. 

Prom  Archbold,  Ohio,  where  an  auctioneer 
talks  of  a  10-percent  decline  In  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year,  to  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  where  a  department  store  man- 
ager complains  of  a  15-percent  drop  in  Febru- 
ary business  compyared  with  a  year  earlier, 
rural  businessmen  offer  a  gloomy  picture  of 
prospects  on  the  farm,  '"niese  people  are 
just  hanging  onto  their  purses,"  sajrs  P.  A. 
Ekstrom.  sales  manager  for  Brady  Implement 
Co.,  an  International  Harvester  dealer  in 
Dodge  City,  Kans..  as  he  reports  a  30-percent 
drop  in  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from 
the  like  1963  period. 

The  farm  pessimism  seems  well  fovmded. 
According  to  recent  Agriculture  Department 
estimates,  farmers'  net  income  this  year  is 
expected  to  fall  sharply  to  $11.6  billion  from 
$12.3  billion  In  1963.  The  drop,  which  would 
be  the  second  In  a  row,  would  push  farm 
earnings  to  the  lowest  level  in  5  years. 

FROM  cattle  to  ORANGES 

Hardly  a  sector  of  the  fanning  community 
seems  likely  to  escape  an  economic  down- 
turn— Indeed,  some  already  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch.  In  the  Midwest,  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs — the  backbone  of  the  farm 
economy  there — are  hovering  near  the  lowest 
levels  In  several  years.  In  the  Southeast,  a 
bumper  tobacco  crop  last  year  has  carried 
stocks  well  above  levels  in  recent  years  and  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  acreage  allotments 
Is  scheduled  for  this  year.  In  the  citrus 
areas  of  Florida.  California,  and  Texas,  this 
year's  orange  crop  is  expected  to  be  down 
6  percent  from  last  year's  freeze -damaged 
harvest  and  20  percent  below  tlie  5 -year 
average;  the  grapefruit  story  Is  much  the 
same. 


But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheatgrowers.  In  a 
delayed  reaction  to  last  year's  farmers  rejec- 
tion of  acreage  controls  and  high  price  sup* 
ports,  wheat  prices  are  declining.  Prices  on 
new-crop  wheat  for  delivery  after  July  now 
average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down  more  than 
30  cents  from  last  year.  What's  more.  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  has  predicted 
wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  support  price 
of  $1.25  before  the  year  is  out.  Altogether, 
net  income  of  the  Nations'  wheatgrowers  is 
expected  to  slide  to  about  $1.7  billion  this 
year,  down  25  percent  from  $2.3  billion  in 
1963. 

While  farm  prices  are  on  the  decline,  pro- 
duction costs  are  on  the  increase.  This  year 
production  costs  are  expected  to  climb  to 
$29.3  billion,  up  from  $28.7  billion  last  year. 

WHEAT    LEGISLATION     PUSHED 

Such  statistics  haven't  escaped  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  Washington.  With  elections  loom- 
ing in  November,  the  administration  is  busy 
trying  to  push  through  Congress  a  bUl  which 
would  give  wheatgrowers  some  relief  from 
the  oncoming  slump.  With  a  prod  from  the 
White  House,  Senate  Democratic  leculera  have 
given  top  priority  to  efforts  to  bring  the  bUl 
to  v6te  -In  hope  of  gaining  its  passage  bef(x« 
the  Senate  bec(»nes  ensnarled  In  the  im- 
pending fight  over  civil  rights. 

In  brief,  the  administration  bill  would  per- 
mit Secretary  Freeman  to  booet  the  price 
support  to  between  $1.66  and  $2.25  a  bushel 
on  domestically  cons\uned  wheat  and  to  be- 
tween $130  and  $2.25  on  wheat  for  export. 
It's  expected  that  Mx.  Freeman  would  set 
supports  high  enough  to  restore  at  least 
$400  million  of  this  year's  expected  $600 
million  drop  In  wheat  farm  income. 

But  the  bill's  chance  of  congressional  pass- 
age remains  slim.  Even  if  it  passes  the 
Senate,  heavy  opposition  In  the  House  Is 
expected. 

So  most  farmers  hold  little  hope  of  any 
big  new  Federal  help  this  year  and  are  brac- 
ing for  a  rovigh  time.  Their  fears  are  being 
translated  mostly  into  a  slowdown  in  capi- 
tal expenditures — spending  on  such  things 
as  tractors,  plows,  and  buildings.  "Sales  of 
used  tractors  are  off  60  percent  so  far  this 
year,"  laments  Donald  Irion,  parts  manager 
of  Oahe  Implement  Co.  In  the  wheat  town  of 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

A    WIDESPREAD    DECLINX 

Such  reports  are  by  no  means  isolated. 
Of  nearly  two  score  used  farm  equipment 
dealers  interviewed,  about  half  said  sales  so 
far  this  year  were  trailing  1963  and  they 
could  see  nothing  ahead  to  reverse  the  down- 
trend. 

The  capital  spending  cutback  comes  part- 
ly at  the  urging  of  scane  farm  leaders.  Gar- 
rett Sikkema,  president  of  the  Illinois  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association,  this  week  warned 
feeders  to  "tighten  their  belts"  and  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  present  and  prospective 
financial  situation  of  their  Industry  before 
making  any  new  capital  expenditures.  "The 
financial  stability  of  the  feeding  industry 
is  threatened  at  this  time  and  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  added  competition  of  Imports  •  •  • 
is  continuing  to  contribute  to  this  grave 
situation."  he  declared. 

Though  most  spending  cutbacks  are  vol- 
untary, some  isLnaen  are  facing  little  choice 
because  of  tightening  bank  credit. 
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economist  for  the  Federal 
i»f  Chicago,  says  "many  banks 
Additional  limitations  on  some 
apparently  reflecting  greater 
cattle  loans  following  poor 
the  1962-63  feeding  year." 
Sloan    notes,   too,   that    banks 
0  >llateral  requirement  and  In- 
some  loans  to  fanners.     He 
of  the  agricultural  banks  In 
F^eral  Reserve  District  (Iowa 
llinols,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
low  are  charging  higher  rates 
locms   than    they   did   a 
lliat  more  than  a  third  of  the 
■  lurreyed    reported    they    were 
collateral. 
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Mf[  President,  on 
the   Milwaukee   Sentinel 
editorial  questioning  the 
of  former  oil  lobby- 
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between  the   oil  Industry 
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The  Situation  in  Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NKW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
T.  O'Rourke,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  presented  an  excellent  sizeup 
of  the  Panamanian  situation  through  the 
eyes  of  a  longtime  observer  of  Latin 
American  Affairs.  This  article  was  spe- 
cifically called  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
Guy  Trucano,  Jr.,  1705  Wilmoore  SE., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  For  the  informa- 
tion and  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
the  article  follows: 

An  Analysis  bt  an  Expert:   The  Sitvation 
IK  Panama 

(By  John  T.   O'Rourke) 

Washinoton. — How  did  so  much  public 
comment  about  the  recent  Panamanian 
riots  get  so  completely  off  the  track?  It 
must  baffle  even  the  most  charitable  mind. 

How,  indeed,  could  such  a  trivial  circum- 
stance trigger  such  crazy  behavior? 

The  real  answer  is,  of  course,  the  rioting 
was  manuf  actiired. 

No  one.  of  course,  expected  anything  but 
lies  from  Panama's  radio  and  press,  or  from 
Moscow,  Cuba  or  anti-American  news  media 
in  South  America. 

GX7ILT  rXXLING 

But  how  does  one  explain  the  guilt  feel- 
ing, or  whatever  it  was,  that  obviously  in- 
spired various  U.S.  pundits  and  commen- 
tators and  which  caused  them  to  swallow 
the  propaganda  whole,  and  blame  nonvio- 
lent flag-raising  schoolchildren  and  their 
parents  for  the  cx^anized  and  deliberate 
violence  and  destruction  by  invading  mobs? 

News  reports,  when  they  stuck  to  facts, 
were  accurate  enough  to  make  actual  events 
clear.    The  zone  was  Invaded. 

But,  almost  immediately,  interpreters  be- 
gan interpreting,  predigesters  of  opinion  be- 
gan masticating,  and  newspaper  readers,  and 
TV  and  radio  listeners  all  over  the  country 
were  being  told  that  it  was  all  due  to  the 
"colonialism"  of  the  threatened  Canal  Zone 
residents,  as  if  they  or  the  canal  took  money 
out  of  Panama,  instead  of  putting  money 
into  It.  The  fact  Is,  far  from  exploiting  the 
country,  the  canal  brings,  directly  and  in- 
directly, an  amount  about  equal  to  the  en- 
tire Panamanian  Republic's  annuEil  budget. 

There  is  a  background  to  this  tragic  event 
which  should  at  least  be  roughly  sketched  in. 

COOKOINATTD    RIOT 

This  riot  was  planned.  A  minute-by- 
minute  record  of  the  real  attack  shows  that 
it  started  in  several  strategic  places,  practi- 
cally simultaneously. 

It  was  coordinated  with  sound  trucks  in- 
citing and  directing  the  mob,  and  with  radio 
broadcasts  on  stations  owned  by  both  left- 
wing  politicians  and  the  oligarchists. 

Panama's  Radio  Mia  network  began  to 
build  up  the  story  even  before  the  attack. 

There's  nothing  new  in  all  this.  Mobs 
have  been  used,  deliberately  and  cynically, 
by  the  handful  of  family  dynasties  which 
own  and  have  riin  (badly)  Panama  ever  since 
the  coiintry  was  founded. 

Rioters  against  the  completely  legal  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone 
are  hired  by  local  politicians  during  election 
campaigns  to  provide  a  scapegoat  for  the 
people  they  govern,  whoso  poverty  they  are 
either    unwilling    or    unable     to    alleviate. 


Panama  is  the  second  highest  recipient  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Latin  America. 

There  la  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sxip- 
pose,  with  election  only  4  months  away,  that 
the  riots  were,  for  the  first  time  in  Panama's 
history,  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  a  flag  be- 
ing raised  by  schoolchildren  at  a  school 
(built  by  U.S.  taxpayers)  inside  the  Canal 
Zone.  That  was  the  excuse  for  the  riot; 
not  the  reason. 

Hal  Hendrlx,  Scrlpps-Howard's  seasoned 
reporter  on  Latin  America,  quoted  an  ex- 
pert witness  that  It  was  the  best  organized 
spontaneous  ttot  he  ever  saw. 

In  addition  to  traditional  anti-American 
riots  mentioned  above,  regularly  paid  for  by 
poUtlclans.  the  Panamanian  background  in- 
cludes equally  well-organized  cami>algns  of 
sloganeering.  Walls  of  buildings  are  kept 
bright  by  students  with  paintpwtjs.  smear- 
ing "The  canal  is  ours"  and  denunciations 
of  "Yankee  imperialist  dogs."  They  get  paid 
for  the  paint  Job. 

US.    Canal    Zone    kids    read    these    signs 
They  are  also  taught  in  school  the  canal's 
actual  status.    They  know  who  built  it,  who 
paid  for  it.  tind  who  pays  the  yearly  fee  to 
Panama. 

They  also  know  that  the  "imperialist 
Yankee  dogs"  referred  to  means  their  pop, 
who  perhaps  runs  one  of  the  locomotives 
tliat  tow  the  ships,  or  who  works  at  the 
commissary. 

POORER  BUT  COSTLIXB 

Then 'there  is  mother.  She,  for  instance, 
used  to  be  able  to  buy  good,  cheap  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  beef  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  But  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  U.S. 
Government  agreed  to  buy  Panamanian  beef 
Instead,  which  is  poorer  and  costs  more. 

Perhaps,  in  this  atmosphere,  a  bit  of  re- 
sentfulness  can  be  understood.  Mind  you, 
these  U.S.  children  dldnt  tear  up  the  Pana- 
manian flag,  which  is  the  usual  fate  of  U.S. 
flags  at  the  hands  of  Panamanian  and  other 
Latin  students. 

All  they  did  was  hoist  their  own  at  their 
school.  They  shouldn't  have  done  it;  grant- 
ed. But  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  when 
they  did,  that  young  Panamanians  would 
march  on  it.  They  have  been  organized  (and 
paid)  to  do  JuBt  that  sort  of  thing  for  years. 

The  radio  was  building  up  the  ruckus  even 
before  It  started.  However,  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  flag  raising  had  not  been  used  as 
a  trigger,  something  else  would  have  been 
found  soon. 

Riots  like  these  do  not  cost  much  to  start. 

While  the  students  first  threw  rocks  and 
burned  automobiles,  the  real  flreworks  came 
later  in  the  evening  and  to  assume  that  It 
was  spontaneous  is  to  display  a  naivete  equal 
to  adult  belief  in  Santa  Claus. 

There  was  the  radio  station  owned  by  Pan- 
ama's woman  deputy,  Thelma  King,  who 
travels  regularly  to  Castro's  Cuba,  shouting 
to  people  to  march  on  the  zone  to  defend 
Panama's  holy  soil,  and  calling  on  them  to 
take  the  guns  away  from  their  own  national 
guard  and  use  them,  unless  the  guards  Joined 
them  in  the  attack. 

There  was  the  Conservative  Party  radio 
station,  screaming  that  the  only  good  gringo 
was  a  dead  gringo. 

Although  it  wasn't  reported  at  first,  it  is 
now  well  known  that  defending  canal  police 
used  their  weapons  only  after  they  ran  out  of 
tear  gas,  and  that  the  UJB.  troops  were  never 
called  out  until  7:69  pjn.,  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 9,  after  the  biu^ng  and  destroying  had 
been  going  on  inside  the  Canal  Zone  for 
more  than  3  hours.  (The  first  batch  of  stu- 
dents entered  the  zone  at  4:40  p.m.) 

ONLY    RETURNED    MXE 

When  snipers  fired  on  the  U.S.  troops  they 
returned  the  fire. 

This  is  what  President  Chiarl  told  his 
people  over  the  radio  was  a  "cowardly  U.S. 
attack";   this  is  what  Panama's  Ambassador 
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to  the  United  Nations  said  was  "bloody  ag- 
gression." They  knew  when  they  said  these 
things  they  were  lying. 

Reporter  Hendrlx  managed  to  get  into  the 
riddled  Tivoli  Hotel  (in  the  zone  but  near 
the  border)  by  Sunday  afternoon.  U.S. 
troqps  were  using  it  as  an  observation  post. 
It  Was  still  under  attack.  About  850  rounds 
were  fired  at  it,  and  10  Molotov  cocktails. 
All  windows  on  the  fire  side  were  smashed 
by  bullets.  Trained  U.S.  marksmen  had  been 
posted  In  the  hotel.  They  directed  careful 
Are  at  the  snipers.  Who's  attacking  whom? 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  U.S.  soldiery 
returned  flre  with  fire  was  undoubtedly  a 
profound  shock,  not  only  In  Panama,  but  all 
over  South  America.  It's  understandable. 
Let's  look  at  the  background  again. 

In  the  last  big  demonstration  against  the 
canal,  in  1959,  U.S.  troops  stood  fast  and  held 
their  fire,  as  commanded,  while  the  Pana- 
manian mob  stoned  them.  Although  soldiers 
were  felled  as  they  held  their  ranks,  not  a 
cartridge  was  exploded. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day,  a  newspaper 
owned  and  operated  by  the  son  of  a  former 
President  of  Panama,  carried  a  page  1  car- 
toon showing  the  face  of  President  Elsen- 
hower with  the  body  of  a  monster,  his  claws 
disemboweling  a  brave  Panamanian  youth, 
and  Elsenhower's  bloody  fangs  tearing  into 
the  hero's  entrails. 

Apparently  many  comparatively  recent 
events  have  convinced  South  Americans  and 
others  that  U.S.  troops  are,  by  policy  paper 
tigers. 

Panama's  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Agulllno  Boyd  denied  the  one  important  new 
ingredient  that  made  this  most  recent  out- 
break different  from  earlier  ones,  and  more 
sinister.  He  said  there  was  no  Communist 
Castro  influence. 

This  ignores  the  fact  that  leftwlng  deputy, 
Thelma  King,  screaming  for  blood  on  her 
radio,  had  been  to  Havana. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  200  or  300  Pana- 
manian "students"  had  recently  been  put 
through  Che  Guevara's  school  for  guerillas. 

AN     IGNORED     FACT 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  one  "student" 
killed  in  the  riot  was  one  Arosemena,  aged 
28,  married,  two  children,  and  had  Just  been 
in  Havana  for  8  weeks.    A  student? 

If  these  are  mere  coincidences  and  Am- 
bassador B6yd  is  right,  then  only  Panama's 
leading  politicians  are  left  to  be  responsible 
for  the  whole  thing. 

Ambassador  Boyd  also  said  his  Govern- 
ment had  instructed  him  to  say  that  nothing 
short  of  a  new  treaty,  with  a  view  to  Pana- 
manian control  of  the  canal,  would  satisfy. 

One  resident  of  Panama  City  asked  our  re- 
porter: "How  can  they  expect  to  run  the 
canal  when  they  can't  even  collect  their  own 
garbage?    Look  up  that  street." 

And  sure  enough,  the  street  was  filthy  with 
garbage. 

Another  issue  called  burning  in  the  news 
dispatches  is  the  pay  and  Job  differentials 
between  Panamanians  and  United  States 
citizens  hired  in  the  zone.  Pay  has  been 
largely  equalized  by  now  but  Job  oppor- 
tunity differentials  still  burn. 

But  most  readers  do  not  know  that  while 
It  has  been  corrected  In  the  zone.  Pana- 
manians themselves  still  operate  not  on 
two  dltTerentlals.  but  three;  one  for  Ameri- 
cans, one  for  Panamanians,  and  a  third  for 
nonnationals  who  get  less  than  Pana- 
manians for  doing  the  same  labor.  These 
are  largely  Negroes  from  the  Caribbean  Is- 
lands who  have  smuggled  themselves  in  to 
try  to  earn  a  living. 

Panamanians'  financial  idealism  applies 
strictly  to  money  from  the  Yankees:  not  to 
their  own. 
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merchant  marine,  whereby  cargo  ship  own- 
ers of  other  nationality,  seeking  to  escape 
unionization  and  taxes,  are  allowed  to  law- 
fully fly  the  Panamanitm  flag — for  a  fee 

which  Panama  collects. 

PASSIONATE  n>rroRiAi,s 

At  the  time.  Dr.  Arias'  newsjiaper  was  pub- 
lishing passionate  editorials  on  the  inequity 
Of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  paying  UJ3. 
citizens  more  than  Panamanian  citizens  for 
doing  the  same  work. 

A  moment  later  he  admitted  that  he  was 
doing  the  same  thing,  that  he  was  paying 
American  printers  more  than  Panamanian 
printers. 

"They're  more  efficient,"  he  explained 
blandly. 

The  ambivalence  of  Dr.  Arias  can  be  shown 
in  practically  every  political  position  its 
country's  leaders  assume. 

A  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  in- 
creased canal  fees,  with  more  Income  for 
Panama  and  the  United  States  too.  (The 
original  Investment  has  never  been  paid  off.) 
But  It  is  doubtful  if  increased  canal  in- 
come to  Panama  would  benefit  the  country's 
poor.  The  politicians  would  more  likely 
raise  their  own  pay.  However.  Increased  rates 
might  make  a  second  canal  economically 
attractive   to   build   somewhere   else. 

UNim)  STATES  NOT  TO  BLAME 

It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  in  one  article 
to  explore  the  whole  canal  issue,  the  pur- 
pose here  is  merely  to  show  the  climate — the 
"ambiencla"  as  the  Latins  call  it — in  which 
this  recent  storm  blew  up. 

Misconceptions  latinched  by  propaganda 
and  faulty  interpretation  of  events  have  al- 
ready caused  many  well-meaning  persons  to 
think  that  somehow  the  United  States  was 
wrong  and  caused  this  whcde  thing. 

It  didn't. 


Four-H  Cbb  Winners 


Several  years  ago,  this  writer  had  a  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Harmodlo  Arias,  rich  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  publisher,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Panama,  and  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  legal  father  of  the  Panamanian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  well  know,  I  have 
had  a  longtime  and  abiding  interest  In 
the  4-H  Club  programs  and  related  Ex- 
tension Service  work. 

Recently,  my  home  State  of  Mississippi 
sent  33  youngsters,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  excelled  in  their  4-H  Club  projects, 
to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress,  in 
Chicago. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  them  and 
their  work;  and,  for  that  reason,  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  the  reading  of  an 
editorial  published  on  December  7,  1963, 
In  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 
The  editorial  points  up  the  good  works 
and  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
these  4-H  students,  who  tomorrow  will 
bear  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in 
their  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  Proud  of  Our  33  Winn-kbs  Attending 
National  4-H  Congress 
Mississippi  is  proud  of  those  31  young  4-H 
Club  members  and  2  adult  leaders  attend- 
ing the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  In  Chi- 


cago this  week.  They  have  won  this  "trip 
of  a  lifetime"  by  virtue  of  their  champion- 
ship achievements  in  project  work  of  our 
State  4— H  program. 

Our  delegates  along  with  some  1 .500  other 
boys,  girls,  and  adult  leaders  from  throughout 
the  Nation  are  receiving  special  recognition 
and  awards  at  the  annual  4-H  Congress. 
They  are  participating  in  special  events,  ban- 
quets, and  various  programs  as  guests  of 
public-spirited  sponsors  of  this  big  annual 
event. 

In  1907,  the  late  WllUam  Hall  "Corn  Club" 
Smith  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Holmes 
County  started  what  was  known  at  the  time 
as  Corn  Clubs  for  Boys.  He  received  prompt 
and  valuable  assistance  from  farm  leaders  at 
Mississippi  State  University.  The  movement 
quickly  spread  across  the  South  and  later  the 
entire  Nation,  under  the  name  of  4-H  Clubs. 
Since  Its  inception  as  a  nationwide  organi- 
zation, Mississippi  has  furnished  a  number 
of  youthful  champions  in  various  projects. 
Here  is  the  honor  roll  of  State  delegates  to 
the  National  Congress  this  week,  competing 
for  national  honors  and  college  scholarships 
in  their  categories : 

Larry  Bratton  of  Bruce,  automotive  care; 
Alice  Rhea  of  West  Point,  poultry;  Kloise 
Scott  of  Mount  Olive,  canning. 

C.  O.  Herchenhahn,  Jr.  of  Hattlesburg 
dairying;  his  sister,  Melleen  Herchenhahn, 
home  economics;  Marsha  Lynn  Jones  also  of 
Hattlesburg,  dress  revue. 

Walter  Sullivan,  Jr.  of  Lexington,  cotton; 
ESdward  Cleveland  of  near  Belzonl,  truck 
crops;  Billy  Logue  of  Dorsey.  corn;  MlkeU 
Davis  of  Bay  Springs,  pasture;  Sandra  Hussey 
of  Tupelo,  clothing. 

Betty  Ruth  Keel  of  Holly  Springs,  frozen 
foods;  Dale  Weaver  of  Smlthville,  foods; 
Martha  Johnson  of  Decatur,  achievement; 
Mary  Skinner  of  Union,  garden;  Linda  Har- 
ris of  Decatur,  recreation. 

Carolyn  Rowzee,  health,  and  Suzanne  Sim- 
mons, safety,  both  of  State  CoUege;  Dennis 
Hester  erf  Pc^larvUle,  fOTestry;  Barbara 
Henderson  <rf  Pontotoc,  leadership;  Mack 
Young  of  Marks,  fleld  crops;  Dan  Webb  of 
Florence,  citizenship;  Melvin  Rhodes  of 
Brandon,  swine. 

Tom  Robertson  of  Holly  Ridge,  beef;  Nancy 
McClatchy  of  Indianola,  home  Improvement; 
Larry  Herbison  of  Bolivar  County,  tractor- 
George  Garrison  of  Ripley,  achievement; 
Ralph  Meeks  of  TiplersvUle.  electric;  Kenneth 
Harrell  of  Vlcksburg,  agricultural  award: 
Stanley  Anthony  of  Greenville,  leadership; 
Harley  Metcalfe  m,  of  Metcalfe,  entomology. 
Adult  leader  winners  of  trips  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  are  the  Reverend  M.  L.  Doug- 
lass of  Wesson,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Douglas  of 
Bogue  Chltto. 

Fellow  Mississlppians  salute  each  of  these 
leaders,  wishing  them  success  at  the  National 
Congress  and  confident  that  the  4-H  Club 
program  will  continue  to  achieve  outstand- 
ing results  in  an  Important  field  of  youth 
leadership. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aj^ed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  mayor  and  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  Union  City, 
in  my  congressional  district,  endorsing 
President  Johnson  s  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  security. 
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OF 
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IN  THE  SENAtB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 


Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
fer me  to  note  that  the 
are  responding  so  re- 
new grassroots  approach 
ice   for  Progress.     Recent 
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secietary : 


the  Department  of  State,  traveled  to 
Idaho  in  response  to  interest  there  in  the 
new  aproach.  They  explained  the  pro- 
gram of  having  people  in  a  given  locality 
of  a  State  closely  tied  to  Alliance  projects 
with  people  In  Latin  American  localities. 
These  projects  are  too  small  to  handle 
within  our  formal  economic  program  un- 
der the  Alliance,  but  they  represent  Im- 
mediate needs  of  Latin  American  people 
in  scores  of  places.  The  project  may  be 
a  small  generator  to  light  a  few  bulbs 
for  a  night  literacy  class  for  adults.  The 
generator  is  given  in  exchange  for  self- 
help  measures  by  the  villagers — such  as 
Installing  a  blackboard  at  the  front  of 
the  room.  The  self-help  feature  Is  para- 
mount in  the  program,  so  that  a  mean- 
ingful partnership  between  peoples  re- 
sults. 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  these  two 
gentlemen  in  my  office  prior  to  their 
trip  and  give  them  my  encoura'^iement 
and  support  for  the  objectives  of  this 
approach  to  the  Alliance.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach that  maJces  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  two  articles  published  in  the 
Idaho  Observer  of  February  13  and  the 
Idaho  Statesman  of  February  13.  They 
show  in  detail  the  work  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  local  Idaho  groups  to  foster 
better  understanding  among  peoples  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  small 
project  approach  is  buying  time  for  the 
slower — effects  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  emerge,  and  is  worthy  of  wide- 
spread support.  It  is  a  needed  comple- 
ment to  the  Alliance  program.  I  am 
proud  that  Idaho  has  joined  in  this  broad 
effort  by  the  people  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  States  to  help  their  fellowmen. 

I  wish  especially  to  congratulate  the 
Boise  Valley  Alliance  for  Progress  Com- 
mittee for  their  leadership  in  this  small 
projects  program.  Mr.  John  Chapman  Is 
serving  as  the  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Byron  Johnson  as  vice 
chairman.  The  first  project  of  supply- 
ing sewing  machines  and  a  typewriter  to 
an  orphanage  in  Ecuador  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Boise  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Roger  Mock,  chair- 
man of  the  Jaycee  project,  announced 
that  the  machines  would  be  purchased 
locally  and  sent  to  the  Ecuadoran 
school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Observer.  Feb.  13.  1964] 
A  DiKECr  Link  in  Alliance  for  Procriss — 
CoMMrma!  Initiates  Project 
"We  will  be  the  Boise  Valley  Alliance  for 
Progress  Committee,"  announced  young  John 
Chapman,  attorney  with  the  Hawley  law 
firm.  Mr.  Chapman  has  accepted  desig- 
nation as  chairman  of  the  citizens'  group 
formed  following  a  meeting  February  3  with 
Mr.  James  H.  Boren  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

When  Mr.  Boren  left  Boise  later  In  the 
week  he  had  turned  over  to  Mr  Chapman 
a  file  of  project  folders  marked  "Allanza: 
Ecuador."  Less  than  1  week  later  the  first 
of  those  folders  had  been  stamped  "Project: 
Boise  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce'  and 
a  challenging  new  experiment  in  foreign  re- 
lations had  begun  in   the  Boise  Valley. 

The  project  chairman  for  the  JC's,  Mr. 
Roger  Mott,  will  concern  himself  with  a 
school,  the  Hogar  Indlgena.  near  the  village 


of  Conocoto,  Province  of  Pichlncha,  Ecua- 
dor. The  school  provides  a  home  and  school- 
ing for  100  orphans  and  destitute,  aban- 
doned children  of  the  area.  It  Is  adminis- 
tered by  10  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Mercedias 
with  very  limited  resoiirces. 

The  children  in  this  school  must  not  only 
be  housed  and  fed,  but  must  be  helped  to 
develop  skills  for  their  adult  years.  With 
four  domestic  Singer  pedal  type  sewing  ma- 
chines (or  their  equivalent)  the  nuns  could 
teach  the  Indian  children  to  make  their 
own  clothes,  make  articles  for  sale,  and  also 
develop  a  skill  which  has  definite  market 
value  In  the  economy.  Their  second  need 
Is  for  a  typewriter  to  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  educational  material  for  the  school's 
classes,  where  elementary  subjects  and 
Spanish  are  teught  In  an  area  burdened 
with    illiteracy. 

As  the  flirst  folder  moves  from  Mr.  Chap- 
man's file  into  the  hands  of  the  Junior 
chamber,  the  title  of  the  next  project  Is  re- 
vealed. The  Instltuto  Indiglnosta  is  lo- 
cated in  the  village  of  Quaytacama,  Chim- 
borazo,  Ecuador.  Its  students  are  young 
men  from  the  Indian  families  of  the  region. 
Their  native  language  is  Quechua,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Inca  Empire.  At  the 
Instltuto.  they  are  taught  Spanish,  and 
there  are  some  also  studying  English.  They 
are  being  trained  in  a  6-year  course  as  teach- 
ers and  community  leaders  to  work  among 
their  people — alternative  leadership  to  the 
Fldellsta  movement. 

The  Instltuto  director  has  an  expanded 
course  of  study  planned — his  need  Is  equip- 
ment. The  equipment  list  reads:  20  com- 
plete handtool  boxes,  agricultural  hand- 
tools,  and  a  blockmaklng  machine.  With 
this  the  school  could  develop  its  acreage 
Into  an  agricultural  demonstration  farm 
(and  improve  the  student's  diet  in  the  proc- 
ess), make  cinder  blocks  to  complete  the 
buildings  for  classes,  and  develop  the  skills 
and  competency  of  the  students  as  they  pre- 
pare to  help  their  own  people  who  are  often 
shy  and  hostile  to  outsiders. 

Beneath  this  folder  are  more.  All  of  them 
specific  projects.  All  of  them  already  worked 
out  by  the  local  Ecuadorian  village  people. 
All  waiting  to  be  selected  by  the  citliens  of 
the  Boise  Valley  as  their  particular  respon- 
sibility of  this  new  experiment  In  direct  di- 
plomacy. 

I  Prom   the   Idaho   Observer,  Feb.    13,    1964] 


Idaho  to  Ecxtador 
(By  Alice  Dieter) 

Idaho's  Irrigation  projects  are  on  a  vastly 
different  scale  than  this  one  being  built  by 
Peruvian  campasinos  to  bring  water  to  their 
village  fields.  Idaho  may  build  Its  channels 
differently,  but  we  understand  the  driving 
need  for  water  on  our  su-id  lands. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  tills  picture.  The  vil- 
lagers received  a  small  amount  of  help  on 
the  project  they  had  begun.  They  became 
part  of  a  growing  program  of  people-to- 
people  assistance.  One  community  in  the 
United  States  offered  to  supplement  their 
lat>or  with  a  S750  Jackhammer.  A  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  on  the  scene  delivered  the 
machinery  and  demonstrated  Its  use.  The 
dream  of  water  on  parched  fields  became  a 
reality  for  the  people  of  the  vlUage. 

Later  that  same  year  the  Communists  or- 
ganized a  march  from  this  Peruvian  valley. 
It  was  Joined  by  hundreds  of  ragged,  des- 
perate people.  But  it  was  not  Joined  by  the 
people  of  this  village. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  stories  told  by 
Mr.  James  Boren  of  the  Department  of  State 
when  he  spoke  before  a  Boise  audience  on 
February  3.  Mr.  Boren  Is  a  sx>eclal  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  He  is  a  Texas  buslneBsman  new 
to  Government  service.  He  haa  been  serv- 
ing in  Peru  where  one-third  of  his  time  was 
in  the  field  working  directly  with  the 
campasinos. 
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Mr.  Boren's  purpose  in  Boise  was  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  new  phase  in  otir  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  \b 
built  on  the  sound  logic  of  fostering  self- 
help  in  this  area  so  vital  to  our  Interests. 
The  program  is  designed  to  be  more  than  a 
relationship  between  governments.  It  hopes 
to  enlist  the  Involvement  of  business,  civic 
groups,  and  educational  Institutions  In  di- 
rect contacts  with  Latin  Americans. 

The  larger  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  area  remain  the  same:  dams, 
roads,  electricity,  basic  investment  to  vita- 
lize stagnant,  unproductive  economies. 
ProJects'Uke  this  take  time,  and  time  Is  run- 
ning out  In  Latin  America. 

It  will  take  Ingenuity  to  buy  time.  The 
man  In  the  village  must  feel  concrete  hope 
right  now  or  the  major  projects  will  never 
be  completed  under  any  form  of  democratic 
government,  for  the  Commiuiists  and  the 
Fidelistas  are  on  the  move. 

Across  the  United  States  many  Individual 
communities  are  responding  to  the  challenge 
by  concerning  themselves  with  the  problems 
of  specific  communities  in  Latin  America. 
Needs  are  matched  with  talents.  Projects 
are  specifics,  worked  out  carefiUly,  step  by 
step.  Within  the  American  ccMnmunlty 
many  groups  can  participate,  each  one  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  specifically  what 
their  project  Is. 

Oakland  County,  Mich.,  Is  wc^-klng  directly 
with  an  area  in  Colombia  to  provide  assist- 
ance In  developing  a  good  municipal  budget- 
ing procedure.  Business  contacts  have  de- 
veloped between  the  two  communities. 
Students  have  been  exchanged,  and  suddenly 
the  people  of  Oakland  County  have  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  a  Province  of  Colombia. 

One  Central  American  city  has  a  medical 
center  referred  to  as  the  miracle  of  Pensacola, 
for  Its  equipping  became  a  community  proj- 
ect for  the  Florida  city. 

A  village  high  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  had 
built  a  school  (without  Ooveriunent  help) 
and  had  an  adult  literacy  program  iinder- 
way — by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  The 
viUage  received  a  small  gasoline  generator, 
In  exchange  of  their  agreement  to  provide 
a  larger  blackboard  and  build  two  latrines, 

Mr.  Boren  stressed  that  one  of  the  major 
benefits  of  the  program  was  that  the  pe<^le 
themselves  worked  out  the  plans  and  became 
responsible  for  completion.  Such  effort  fos- 
tered the  much-needed  local  leadersiilp, 
Fidelistas  appeal  to  the  restive  people  at  the 
local  level.  Local  leadership  must  be  devel- 
oped to  offer  a  visible  alternative  to 
revolution. 

Mr.  Boren  stated  that  Colombia,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru  were  already  making  good  response 
to  the  challenge  of  the  Alliance  program, 
"It  Is  a  tremendoua  Job,  for  we  are  trying 
to  change  3(X}  years  of  tradition  In  a  fuedal 
structure." 

"What  do  you  have  in  mind  for  Idaho," 
came  the  question  frcwn  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Boren  smiled  and  dipped  his  hand  into 
a  bulging  briefcase  full  of  slim  project 
folders. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  Texas  drawl,  "we 
need   some   help  In  Ecuador. ' 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Feb.  13,  1964] 

Sewing  Machines  Dbivz — Boi^  Jaycees  to 

Aid  Alliance  roa  Progress 

The  Boise  Valley  Alliance  for  Progress 
Committee,  Wednesday,  anounc^  a  program 
for  supplying  needed  items  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican individuals  had  been  underwritten  by 
the  Boise  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Jaycees  will  raise  funds  to  supply  four 
footpedal  sewing  machines  and  a  typewriter 
to  the  Hogar  Indlgena  School  for  Orphans. 
The  school  Is  located  near  Conocoto,  Ecuador. 

John  Chapman,  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  Byron  Johnson,  vice  chairman, 
said  the  local  group  was  organized  recently. 
They  said  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  aid 
to  the  State  Department's  Alliance  for  Prog- 


ress program.  Objectives,  they  said,  include 
supplying  items  which  are  not  available  in 
the  State  Department's  budget. 

"These  local,  vcrfunteer  cammittees,"  Chap- 
man said,  "can  do  much  to  help  save  Latin 
American  countries  and  their  people  from 
infiltration  by  Cubs  and  Communists.  We 
can  fill  In  where  the  State  Department  can't." 

Chapman  and  Johnson  pointed  out  a  State 
Department  mission  dlrectcn'  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  knows  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividuals. He  suggests  programs  or  arti- 
cles which  might  be  a  help  to  the  Sta/te  De- 
partment. The  Department,  in  turn,  for- 
wards the  suggestions  to  a  local  committee. 

Once  the  articles  are  purchased  locally 
they  are  shipped  to  the  director  who  places 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  school,  or 
organization.  He  then  makes  a  report  to 
the  group  underwriting  the  project.  Chap- 
man said. 

local  •purchase  slated 

Roger  Mock,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Jaycee 
project,  said  the  sewing  machines  and  type- 
writer would  be  purchased  locally  and  sent 
to  the  Ecuadorean  school. 

Chapman  and  Johnson  said  the  committee 
had  several  other  projects.  Persons  or  groups 
Interested  In  backing  one,  they  said,  may 
contact  them  through  Post  Office  Box  1617, 

They  said  the  mission  director  prepares 
brochiires  on  those  to  receive  the  articles  and 
supplies  them  to  the  State  Department. 
"Hiese  are  forwarded  to  local  volunteer  coni- 
mlttees. 

The  Hogar  Indlgena  school  provides  a 
home  and  schooling  for  more  than  100  or- 
phans and  destitute  children.  It  is  admin- 
istered by  10  nuns  from  the  Order  of  Merce- 
darlas.  Most  of  the  children  are  girls,  rang- 
Ingln  age  from  2  to  16. 

The  chUdren  receive  schooling  in  basic 
education  subjects  with  emphasis  on  prac- 
tical training  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
economically  self-sufficient  later. 

One  of  these  courses  is  sewing,  but  un- 
fortunately, according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment director,  the  three  machines  they  have 
are  Inadequate  and  no  funds  for  more  are 
available.  Aid  requested  was  for  four  sew- 
ing machines  and  a  typewriter. 


Vallejo  Honors  Yonng  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  common  but  rich  qualities  of 
character  expressed  in  outstanding  deeds 
of  action  are  casually  accepted  in  today's 
youth  while  vast  quantities  of  time  and 
money  are  spent  in  an  effort  to  retrain 
and  recharacterize  the  less  fortunate. 

Recently  in  my  hometown  of  Vallejo 
a  young  man  was  honored  for  his  heroic 
rescue  of  a  friend  while  on  an  excursion. 
The  local  news  article  follows : 

Mator  Will  Honor  Heroic  Vallejo  Boy. 
Companion  Today 

Two  VaUejo  boys  will  be  singularly  honored 
tonight — one  as  a  hero  and  the  other  as  his 
grateful  companion  whose  life  he  saved. 

Both  youngesters,  together  with  members 
of  their  families,  have  been  invited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  city  oouncU  in  city  hall  at 
8  pjn.  by  Itiayor  Florence  K.  Douglas  to  be 
publicly  acclaimed  fcM-  the  courage  each  dis- 
played in  overcoming  panic  and  suffering 
diu-ing  an  ordeal  that  nearly  turned  an  Easter 
vacation  camping  trip  Into  a  tragedy. 
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Tonight's  city  hall  appearance  will  mark 
a  happy  ending  to  a  frightening  experience 
that  occvirred  8  months  ago  for  Robert  Ogle. 
12.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reld  Ogle  of  252  Cot- 
tonwood Street,  and  the  youngster  to  whoj 
he  owes  ills  life — Larry  Mllanl.  11.  son  of 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Milan!  of  419  Baywood  Drive. 
heroic  action 

In  recognition  of  young  Mllanl 's  heroic  ac- 
tion. Mayor  Douglas  will  present  him  with 
a  handsome  plaque  which  she  had  designed 
and  made  especially  for  him  as  a  permanent 
momento  of  his  llfesaving  achievement. 

Actually,  the  plaque  Is  an  award  for  brav- 
ery, citing  Mllanl  for  "his  quick  action  and 
good  judgment  In  preventing  his  friend  from 
drowning   on   April  8.   1963." 

Accompanying  the  plaque  will  be  a  special 
proclamation,  bearing  the  official  seal  of  the 
city,  further  commending  young  Mllanl  for 
his  courage  and  good  Judgment. 

Mayor  Douglas  also  will  bestow  special 
honors  on  young  Ogle,  the  boy  whose  life 
Mllanl  is  credited  with  saving,  when  he.  too, 
will  be  presented  with  a  proclamation  citing 
his  coura^  in  resuming  a  normal  life  after 
enduring  montlis  of  suffering  as  a  result  of 
the  injuries  he  received  in  his  mishap. 

And  as  special  memento  of  tonight's  oc- 
casion, Mayor  Douglas  also  will  present  Ogle 
with  a  St.  Clirlstopher's  medal — something 
wiilch  the  boy's  grandmother  Informed  the 
mayor  he  has  always  WEinted, 

TWO    YOUTHS 

The  two  boys  were  principal  figures  in  a 
near  tragedy  that  marked  an  Easter  vacation 
outing  with  a  group  of  about  10  students 
who  iiad  set  up  ctnop  in  the  Oreen  Valley 
Falls  area  near  Wild  Horse  Lake  last  April 
with  their  teacher,  Daryle  Alwlne,  of  206 
Grapewood  Avenue,  who  also  will  attend 
tonight's  ceremonies. 

Ogle  and  Mllanl,  together  with  Calvin 
Phillips,  12,  of  210  Maywood  Drive,  left  the 
camp,  despite  a  warning  by  Alwlne  to  stay 
nearby,  to  look  for  salamanders  in  a  creek 
flowing  below  a  steep  embankment. 

Ogle  tried  to  swing  out  over  the  creek  from 
some  vines  trailing  from  a  tree  and  fell,  tvun- 
bllng  headlong  down  the  rocky  bank  Into 
the  water  below,  suffering  critical  head  in- 
juries. 

Mllanl  rushed  to  his  friend's  aid  and  held 
the  head  of  the  unconscious  boy  out  of  the 
water  tmtU  PhlUlps  ran  back  to  the  camp 
and  returned  with  help.  Young  Ogle  re- 
mained in  critical  condition  for  months  In 
an  Oakland  hospital  and  only  recently  was 
released  to  return  to  school  and  pick  up  the 
threads  of  his  life  that  nearly  ended  in  the 
remote  Napa  County  region  8  montlis  ago. 

Young  Mllani's  heroic  action  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  Mayor  Douglas  by  Alwlne 
with  a  suggestion  he  deserved  some  kind  of 
public  recognition.  She  agreed  and  arranged 
tonight's  ceremonies. 

"Mllani's  presence  of  mind  and  avoidance 
of  panic  In  sending  for  help  and  holding 
Ogle's  head  out  of  water  undoubtedly  saved 
the  life  of  Robert  Ogle,"  Alwlne  said.  "I 
think  young  Mllanl  richly  deserves  some 
kind  of  public  recognition  for  a  perform- 
ance in  an  emergency  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  adult — let  alone  an  li-year-old  boy. ' 
exceptional  boy 

Alwlne  described  young  Ogle  as  'an  excep- 
tional boy  with  unusual  potential  before  the 
accident — intelligent,  athletic,  and  a  real 
leader.  Now,  thanks  to  Larry  Mllanl,  Bob 
has  a  good  chance  of  living  up  to  that  poten- 
tial." 

Mayor  Douglas  said  she  Is  "happy  to  com- 
mend Larry  Mllanl  as  a  brave  boy  who  had 
the  intelligence  to  handle  this  situation  In 
such  a  manner  with  the  least  danger  to  the 
boy  he  saved.  It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for 
him  to  hold  his  young  friend's  bleeding  head 
above  water  and  he  displayed  a  brand  of 
stamina  that  would  have  been  commendable 
in  an  adult. 
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After  the  hotel  reception.  Udochi  said  Ni- 
geria, which  received  Its  Independence  from 
Great  Britain  In  19<K),  has  since  developed 
an  effective  free  press  and  ootnmunicatlons 
systenx  to  serve  tha  needs  of  Its  40  million 
residents,  largest  population  of  a  country  In 
Africa. 

He  said  news  of  recent  racial  demonstra- 
tions in  the  United  States  receives  extensive 
play  in  the  Nigerian  press,  particularly 
photographs  which  usually  depict  Negro 
demonstrators  being  clubbed  or  beaten  by 
police. 

Udochi  noted  that  editorial  comment  In 
the  papers  of  his  young  republic  is  not  very 
flattering  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  "our  leaders  know 
the  efforts  being  made  by  your  country  to 
meet  and  solve  your  racial  problems,  and  of 
their  efforts  to  aid  the  developing  and  emerg- 
ing nations  in  other  areas." 

He  said  he  has  been  very  careful  about 
where  he  stops  to  eat  in  the  United  States 
when  he's  traveling,  and  rarely  goes  Into  the 
South  except  by  invitation.  He  noted  that 
some  members  of  his  Embassy  staff  In  Wash- 
ington had  reported  some  unpleasant  ex- 
periences when  they  were  traveling  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere. 

"I  have  been  very  careful  in  such  matters 
because  I  like  to  look  for  a  good  relation- 
ship with  the  American  people,"  Udochi  said. 
"I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  that  the 
American  people  I  have  met  have  shown  me 
that  they  truly  believe  in  the  Ideal  of  broth- 
erhood, as  our  people  do  also." 

He  said  he  felt  the  racial  demonstrations 
In  the  South  "help  to  dramatize  the  prob- 
lem and  Jolt  people  out  of  complacency,  and 
thus  make  it  possible  to  seek  a  solution  to 
the  problem." 


Secretary  Nitze  Speaks  at  Christening  of 
U.S.S.  "America" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  the  newest  U.S.  fighting  ship, 
the  attack  carrier  UJSjS.  America,  was 
launched  at  Newport  News,  Va.  She 
was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  McDonald, 
wife  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Commemorating  the  occasion,  Hon.  Paul 
H.  Nitze,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  delivered 
the  following  significant  remarks: 
Remaxks  or  Hoiv.  Pattl  H.  Nrrzx.  SccarrART 

or  THX  Navt,  Latjnchdjo  or  Uj83.  "Amjx- 

ica"   (CVA-66),  Nxwport  News.   Va..  Pkb- 

RUABT  1,  1964 

Admiral  McDonald.  Mr.  Blewett,  dlstln- 
giilshed  Members  of  the  Congress,  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

In  volume  I  of  the  "Dictionary  of  American 
Naval  Fighting  Ships."  America  Is  defined  as 
the  large  land  mass  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  is  stated  further  that  the  term  is 
frequently  used  to  designate  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  may  se«m  to  be  a  bit  ot  unnecessary 
Information  to  many  Americans,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  deflnltlon  Is  p&rticxilarly  apprc^ri- 
ate,  when  we  consider  the  role  that  U.S.S. 
America  Is  destined  to  play  in  the  drama 
that  continues  to  unfold  daily  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  She  will  represent  the  United 
States  of  America.  Pe<^e8  o(  many  nations 
will  see  her.     Her  crow  will  be  America  to 


many  In  foreign  lands.  I  believe  this  splen- 
did ship  Is  aptly  named. 

It  is  a  signal  honor  for  me  to  Jotn  with 
you  here  In  Virginia  on  t2ils  particular  oc- 
casion. We  gather  to  wltneea  the  giving  of 
life  to  this  ship,  even  as  life  In  our  Nation 
had  its  beginnings  within  the  borders  of  this 
Commonwealth.  For  nearly  2  centuries 
America  has  looked  to  Virginia  for  much  of 
its  tradition  and  history.  And  now  w«  can 
be  grateful  to  her  skilled  craftsmem,  naval 
architects,  planners  and  designers  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  America,  a  gcilath  of  the 
seas  that  for  3  years  has  been  abidldlng  here 
in  this  fine  shipyard.  This  ship  will  be  a 
splendid  addition  to  our  progress  for  peace 
In  the  greatest  and  finest  Navy  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

On  the  day  the  commission  pennant  is 
hoisted  aloft,  a  signal  will  thus  be  given 
to  the  wcM-ld  that  our  defensive  strength  is 
increased  once  more,  and  that  another 
mighty  ship  is  ready  to  assume  her  place  In 
our  deterrent  force,  to  assist  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  precious  heritage. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  be  certain  that  our 
military  power  can  be  projected  over  the 
seas  against  whatever  opposition  may  be 
brought  to  bear.  We  can  expect  continued 
pressure  against  our  allies  and  against  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world.  We  must 
respond  to  requests  for  help  with  the  neces- 
sary force.  Balanced  naval  farces  fullflll  an 
Important  role  In  this  world  posture.  They 
possess  a  capability  which  is  unique. 

America  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  mari- 
time nation.  Our  export  and  Import  com- 
merce is  geared  to  a  sea-baaed  transporta- 
tion system,  augmented  by  aircraft  systems. 
Our  defense  posture  Is  based  largely  on  mari- 
time alliances  with  other  maritime  nations. 
Our  commerce,  our  defense,  and  our  very  fu- 
ture are  th\u  wedded  to  the  effective  use 
and  control  of  the  seas. 

The  attack  carriers  with  their  manned 
aircraft  are  now.  and  will  be  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  primary  and  Indispensable 
Ingredient  of  modem  sea-based  weapons  sys- 
tems. If  we  are  to  continue  fxill  exploita- 
tion of  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  then  we 
must  have  the  carrier  to  provide  air  power 
wherever  it  U  needed  and  when  It  is  needed. 
If  we  intend  to  continue  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  entire  spectrum  of  International 
relations — showing  the  flag,  cold  war.  hot 
war,  providing  support  for  our  marines 
ashore,  or  escalation  Into  nuclear  exchange — 
we  must  have  air  power,  based  on  mobile, 
vesatile,  self-contained,  seagoing  flight 
decks. 

Carriers  can  act  as  visible  Instruments 
of  foreign  policy  In  their  normal  operating 
areas. 

The  air  group  on  the  carriers  can  provide 
close  gro\md  support  to  marine  amphibious 
landings  and  combat  operations.  It  can  also 
furnish  air  cover  over  a  given  combat  area — 
at  sea  or  ashore. 

Each  combat  plane  on  board  can  carry 
more  conventional  firepower  than  could  the 
B-17  In  World  War  n. 

Each  has  a  nuclear  capability  and  a  rapid 
retaliatory  capability. 

Manned  aircraft  can  discriminate  between 
targets  at  the  last  moment. 

The  carrier  has  a  vital  role  in  our  ASW 
force. 

Without  transgressing  the  sovereignity  of 
other  nations,  oiu'  carrier  task  forces  can  be 
placed  within  effective  range  of  any  po- 
tential trouble  spot.  There  Is  an  ever  in- 
creasing realization  that  the  political  invul- 
nerability of  our  carrier  foroes  Is  vital  to  our 
success  in  supporting  foreign  policy  in  all 
phases  of  peace  and  war. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  nation 
has  never  before  had  such  farflung  commit- 
ments requiring  seapower  on  so  great  a 
scale  or  for  as  brocul  a  spectrum  of  tasks. 
In  truth,  the  sun  is  always  shining  on  an 
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American  fleet,  ready  to  accept  any  chal- 
lenge. 

Accordingly,  our  forces  In  being  must  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level.  Their  -respon- 
siveneas  to  an  ever-changing  sltiiatlon  mint 
be  Instantaneous  and  effective.  Powerful 
support  is  i>ow  i»-ovlded  oiu  national  policy. 
Careful  planning  will  insure  that  this  ex- 
cellent posture  will  be  maintained,  so  that 
assigned  tasks  may  be  met  successfully. 

Modernisation  of  our  naval  strength  Is 
continuous  and,  as  fimds  and  technology 
permit,  as  rapid  as  possible.  It  Is  not  a  slkn- 
ple  matter  of  quickly  replacing  all  old  ships, 
planes  and  weapons  with  new.  We  must  ti^e 
advantage  of  the  proven  technological  gains 
of  the  past  years,  and  while  testing  carefully 
for  their  ultimate  worth,  those  coming  to  the 
fore.  With  respect  to  shipbuilding,  this  In- 
dicates an  orderly  acceleration  of  construc- 
tion luitil  past  deficiencies  are  overcome, 
and  then  an  orderly  replacement  program. 
A  balanced,  systematic  program  will  further 
enable  us  to  Insure  that  full  value  is  received 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

Let  me  say  in  this  regard  that  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  the  excellent  craftsman- 
ship, the  cost  consciousness  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
shipyard  where  we  now  stand.  I  am  happy 
to  congratulate  the  management  and  the 
employees  for  that  excellence.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  this  fine  ship  takes  her  place 
along  with  numerous  other  products  of  the 
skill  that  is  to  be  foimd  here,  and  thus  adds 
measurably  to  our  front  line  erf  strength. 

Thanks, to  all  of  you  for  being  here  and  for 
sharing  these  few  moments.  Mrs.  McDonald, 
all  of  us  are  grateful  to  you  for  consenting  to 
be  the  sponsc«'  of  America,  and  for  partici- 
pating In  this  traditional  ceremony.  Once 
she  Is  given  symbolic  life  by  you,  she  becomes 
home  for  nearly  6.000  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Bdarlne  Corps.  I  know  you  will 
follow  her  progress  most  readily  during  those 
months  of  preparation  that  yet  remcdn  be- 
fore she  takes  her  place  at  sea  with  the  fleet. 
I  know  you  share  with  me,  and  with  all  of 
us,  confidence  that  her  exploits  as  a  fast 
carrier  will  add  even  greater  luster  to  what 
Is  already  a  proud  name,  one  revered  around 
the  world. 

To  the  officers  and  men  of  U.S.S.  America, 
and  to  those  who  will  Join  you  here  diu-ing 
the  next  few  months,  I  wish  you  success  as 
you  undertake  the  responsibilities  that  are 
yo\irs.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  con- 
fldence  In  your  ability  to  discharge  your  mis- 
sions thoroughly  and  well.  Remember,  if 
you  will,  that  wherever  you  sail  in  U.S.S. 
America,  you  are  America,  That  one  word 
represents  hope  and  even  freedom  for  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world.  Tou  can  look 
forward  to  rewarding  experiences  and  great 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you  have 
served  your  country  and  your  Navy  well. 
Beet  wishes  to  you,  smooth  sailing,  and 
Godspeed, 


Africa  It  Jast  Learning  About 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col- 
umnist Eric  Sevareid,  writing  in  the 
Sunday,  February  23,  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  directed  attention  to 
the  problems  facing  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa. 


His  point  was  effectively  made  that 
the  people  of  that  continent  were  In  m 
great  a  danger  oi  abuse  of  their  individ- 
ual liberties  under  their  own  govern- 
ments as  they  had  claimed  to  be  during 
their  colonial  period. 

The  constant  agitation  and  activities 
of  the  Communists  in  Africa  fully  repu- 
diate the  present  administration's  for- 
eign policy  of  coexistence  and  points  up 
the  fallacy  of  our  foreign  policy  blue- 
print. I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  : 

Africa  Is  JnsT  Leakming  About  Imfxxialism 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

The  oscillograph  of  American  hcq>es  and 
fears  registers  wide  fluctuations  in  any  given 
period,  on  any  given  matter. 

The  needle  has  been  quivering  back  and 
forth  on  the  matter  of  communism  In  black 
Africa.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were 
taking  the  smuggest  self-congratulatory 
satisfaction  over  the  fiasco  of  Russian  pene- 
tration attempts  in  the  Congo  and  In  Guinea. 
Today,  with  the  barnstorming  of  Chou  En- 
lai,  the  coup  by  a  Communist-oriented  polit- 
ical crew  In  Zanzibar  and  the  new  wave  of 
ruthless,  anti-imperialist  idiocies  by  Kwame 
Nkrumah  in  Ghana,  a  sudden  apprehension 
spreads  that  black  ^rica  in  general  is  about 
to  collapse  Into  C<»nmuni£t  control. 

This  is  hardly  the  imminent  prospect. 
What  the  Communists,  more  particularly  the 
Chinese  Communists,  are  inunedlately  seek- 
ing is  a  solid  foothold  in  Africa  from  which 
to  work.  There  Is  no  certainty  yet  that  even 
Zanzibar  will  fill  their  bill.  What  can  help 
pave  the  way  for  conununlzation  in  East 
Africa  are  the  current  programs  there  of 
"Africanization,"  the  hasty  t\u-nlng  over  to 
untrained  Africans  of  economic  institutions 
and  the  civil  service,  threatening  the  same 
kind  of  breakdown  that  occurred  In  the 
Congo,  where  Belgians,  of  necessity,  are  now 
returning. 

But  only  the  unteachable  will  discount  the 
long-range  determination  of  the  Chinese  if 
not  the  Russians. 

African  students  and  other  movers  and 
shakers  continue  nevertheless,  as  if  in  an  in- 
tellectual trance,  to  Identify  imperialism 
only  with  the  West.  Just  as  Latin  Americans 
continued  far  too  long  to  Identify  it  with  the 
United  States.  What  may  be  required  for 
Africans,  as  It  was  required  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, Is  the  pain  of  the  Commxinist  thorn  In 
their  own  fiesh.  It  took  the  death  of  young 
Cubans  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Castro's  formal 
proclamation  of  communism  and  his  assaults 
on  Venezuela  to  waken  thousands  of  in- 
fluentlar  people   in  Latin   America. 

It  will  be  luck  if  such  an  object  lesson  can 
be  avoided  In  Africa.  Serious  intellectual 
attack  on  conununism  as  a  way  of  life  is  only 
just  beginning  there.  Some  of  it  is  coming 
from  young  African  students  who  have  re- 
txu-ned  from  Pelping,  maddened.  dLsillusloned 
and  frightened  by  what  they  experienced 
there.  This  has  included  the  most  blatant 
race  prejudice,  with  the  repeated  imprison- 
ment of  Chinese  girls  who  became  friendly 
with  African  boys. 

All  this  is  recounted  In  rather  chilling  de- 
tail by  a  Ghanaian  medical  student,  Em- 
manuel John  Hevl,  In  a  new  book,  "An  Afri- 
can Student  in  China.  Our  propaganda 
services  could  do  worse  than  to  flood  African 
university  towns  with  this  volume.  By 
Hevi's  flgures  there  were  118  legitimate  black 
African  students  in  China  in  early  1961.  By 
April  of  1962,  only  22  remained  and  10  of 
these  were  trying  to  get  out. 

But  these  were  legitimate  students.  On 
another  level  there  are  aU  the  Africans 
brought  to  China  and  to  Czechoslovakia  for 
short  courses  in  propaganda  and  armed  sub- 
version. Hevl,  now — naturally — exiled  from 
Ghana,  Issues  this  warning: 


"The  Oocnxnunlst  bloc  will  soon  be  fk>od- 
tog  the  i^ricaa  continent  with  thousands  of 
young,  energetic  Africans,  ready  to  believe 
that  their  own  countries  will  be  sending  up 
spdtnlks  and  spacemen  within  a  few  years 
If  only  they  adopt  the  Communist  system. 
Because  Africa  has  as  yet  not  developed  an 
effective  counterbalance  to  these  pro-Com- 
munist foroes  In  her  midst,  there  Is  very 
little  resistance  to  them." 

Africans  have  to  get  it  through  their  heads 
before  it  Is  too  late  that  imperialists,  as 
Hevl  puts  it,  "come  In  all  colors:  white,  yel- 
low, and  black;  yes,  even  black." 


American  Farm  Bnreaa  Federation'a 
Stand  on  Importation  of  Meat  From 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  wxsT  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  by  Charles  B.  Shuman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  in 
which  he  disagrees  with  agreements 
which  our  country  has  entered  into  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  regard 
to  the  importation  of  meat.  I  concur 
completely  with  the  position  of  Mr.  Shu- 
man. This  is  but  another  example  of 
permitting  the  American  marketplace  to 
be  plundered  and  Invaded  from  abroad. 
This  calls  for  furthering  investigation  of 
this  country's  trade  policies. 

The  letter  follows: 

American  Fakm  Bttkeau  Federation. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Fehruary  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Oevh-le  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Freeman:  Your  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  agreements  which  have  been 
entered  Into  with  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  meat,  concludes  with  the  sen- 
tence. "Livestock  producers  will  benefit  ma- 
terially and  Immediately." 

I  couldn't  disagree  with  you  more  Gov- 
ernment supply  management  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale  Is  no  better  than  the  domestic 
variety  which  has  been  rejected  by  both  the 
Congress  and  American  farmers. 

As  you  know,  we  opposed  from  the  outset 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  meat  Import  prob- 
lem through  the  negotiation  of  a  so-called 
commodity  arrangement.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  with  International  com- 
modity agreements  to  know  that  they  are 
worse  than  worthless  in  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Instead  of  being  worthy  of  commendation, 
these  particular  agreements  amount  to  a  be- 
trayal of  American  agriculture.  The  effect 
Is  to  give  foreign  competitors  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  Increase  sales  in  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  future  in  return  for  a  rela- 
tively small.  tempc»tiry  cutback.  This  must 
come  as  a  shocking  disappointment  to  most 
of  those  associated  with  this  abortive  effort. 

Cattle  feeders  pcullcularly  have  suffered 
from  a  sharp  decline  In  prices.  Your  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  the  1963  decline  in  choice 
steer  prices  at  $3.70  per  hundredweight  with 
about    60    cents    of    It    attributable    to    in- 
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>eTelopBeBt  Assodadon 
Act 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  U  BERT  R.  BARRY 


O^  MXW   TOUC 

OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 


,  February  28, 1964 

Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 

of  the  Union  had  imder 

bUI     (HJt.     9032)      to 

Development  Asso- 

afithorlze  the  United  States 

an    increase    In    the    re- 

[nternatlonal    Development 


Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 


this  week  durin  ;  the  course  of  the  House 
debate  on  HJl  9022.  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  amen]  the  International  De- 
velopment Assc  ciatlon  Act.  I  stated  that 
the  legislation  came  out  of  the  wrong 
committee — that  it  should  have  been 
handled  by  th»  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee rather  than  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Comi  ilttee  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  H.R.  9022  Is  a  foreign  aid  bUl  far 
more  than  it  ii  a  banking  matter. 

At  the  same  ime.  I  declared  my  sup- 
port of  U.S.  pai  ticipatlon  In  an  increase 
in  the  resourco  of  the  IDA.  and  for  the 
Rbcoro  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  my  posi- 
tion since  subssquentiy  I,  along  with  a 


distinguished  colleagues, 


Under  the  rie  hi  circumstances  the  re- 
commital  motlo  a  would  not  carry — since 
this  House  has  demonstrated  before  its 
approval  of  mul  ;ilat»«l  aid.  Had  the  re- 
sponsible c<nmittee  having  to  do  with 
foreign  aid  bee;  i  familiar  with  this  leg- 


islation, had  the  bill  been  brought  out 
pnverly.  and,  had  it  been  adequately  de- 
bated in  the  House,  this  Body  would  not 
have  shown  so  little  faith  hi  the  legisla- 
tion and  those  managing  it,  by  voting 
first  against  the  main  committee  amend- 
ment which  in  effect  was  a  substitute  to 
the  bill,  and  later  voting  to  recommit 
the  legislation. 

In  the  event  this  bill  cannot  now  be 
routed  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  latter  committee  should  at  least 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  explore  it 
since  it  trangresses  the  foreign  field  in  a 
very  large  measure. 


Virginia's  'image"  and  Race  Prejadice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond.  Va.,  by 
Dr.  Gordon  B.  Hancock : 
VisciNiA's  "Image"  and  "Racx  Puejitdick" 

Your  edit<^al  of  February  11.  "On  the 
Ball,  Virginia,"  was  most  timely  and  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  thou- 
sands. 

Virginia  la  a  great  State  and  Is  richly 
blessed  with  many  of  the  finest  people  who 
ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Contrary 
to  the  notions  of  many  here  In  Virginia  and 
to  many  in  other  parts,  Virginia's  greatness 
did  not  pass  in  toto  with  colonial  times. 
There  are  great  people  in  Virginia  as  of  1964. 
In  this  fact  we  all  may  take  a  Justifiable 
pride. 

Virginia  has  nearly  a  million  Negroes  who 
are  genuinely  Interested  in  Virginia's  image 
even  as  they  are  proud  of  her  greatness.  No 
image  of  Virginia  is  true  that  Ignores  the  lot 
and  labors  of  these  Negro  citizens.  They  are 
loyal  and  Industrious  and  aspiring  and  as 
such  seek  full  citizenship,  and  It  Is  to  Vir- 
ginia's credit  that  these  Negroes  aspire  to 
first-class  unhampered  citizenship. 

Although  rushed  to  the  front  In  times  of 
war  and  too  often  to  the  rear  In  times  of 
peace,  these  nearly  a  million  Negroes  are  giv- 
ing their  best  to  make  a  greater  Virginia  to- 
morrow. When  Virginia's  Negroes  grow  dis- 
satisfied and  resentful  when  they  must 
struggle  for  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  scimi  of  the  white  race  can  enjoy  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  It  should  l>e  understandable. 
Virginia's  Negro  citizens  are  still  afflicted 
and  ridden  by  a  race  prejudice  whose  dictates 
take  precedence  over  the  word  of  God  and 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  Is  sadly 
true  that  the  claims  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stand  aside  until  the  claims  of  race 
prejudice  are  served. 

During  the  current  congressional  fight  for 
the  civil  right  bill,  Virginia's  Congressmen 
were  solidly  against  It  although  It  offered 
hope  that  It  moved  the  Negro  a  step  closer 
to  first-class  citizenship  and  promised  relief 
from  tbe  disabilities  and  humiUations  of  the 
curse  of  segregation,  and  it  Is  safe  to  assert 
that  Virginia  Senators  will  lead  the  fight  of 
the  bOl's  defeat  In  the  upcoming  fight  in  the 
Senate. 

Virginia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  doc- 
trines of  massive  resistance  and  interposi- 
tlonlsm  which  inspired  resistance  through- 
out the  South  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 


decision — which  wa<  unanimous — ^to  try  to 
make  a  full-fledged  citizen  ot  the  worthy 
Negro  Americana.  Virginia's  newspftpers 
have  generaUy  heckled  and  derided  and  dis- 
paraged the  Supreme  Court  since  that  deci- 
sion. It  Is  also  true  that  Virginia  la  still 
ruled  by  a  political  machine,  a  pckttem  of 
political  life  grown  outmoded  and  obsolete 
almost  everywhere  else. 

Virginia's^ Prince  Edward  Coxmty  is  the 
Nation's  only  covmty  with  oloaed  public 
schools.  Virginia  la  the  only  State  so  far  as 
we  know  that  gave  the  Oerm&n  Nazis  a 
beachhead  in  thla  country. 

Virginia's  race  prejudice  kept  out  of  the 
White  House  one  of  the  ablest  men  this 
country  have  ever  produced. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NXW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  modem  lithuanian  his- 
tory, for  on  February  16,  1918.  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people  tlirew  off  the  yoke  of 
Russian  oppression  and  proclaimed  their 
independence.  They  wanted  to  exercise 
the  right  of  every  nation  and  control 
their  destiny,  just  as  they  had  during  the 
Middle  Ages  when,  Joined  with  Poland, 
their  state  had  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  European  civ- 
ilization. With  the  rise  of  empires  on 
all  sides  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many, Lithuania's  integrity  was  first 
threatened  and  then  destroyed  in  1795 
during  the  partition  of  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania. 

During  the  intervening  years  under 
Russian  domination,  the  Lithuanians 
never  lost  their  desire  for  independence. 
Czarist  attempts  at  Russification  failed 
as  the  Lithuanians  arose  time  after  time 
in  revolt.  Finally  their  chance  came  in 
1918  during  the  chaos  of  World  War  I. 
With  Imperialist  Russia  and  Germany 
reeling  under  the  Impact  of  Western 
arms  and  internal  revolution,  Lithuania 
declared  its  independence. 

The  following  years  were  the  golden 
years  of  modern  Lithuania.  Under  na- 
tional leadership  and  a  democratic,  par- 
liamentary government,  the  entire  eco- 
nomic spectrum  from  industry  to  agn- 
culture  widened  and  developed.  Social 
services  were  extended  to  the  less  for- 
tunate and  Lithuanian  culture  flourished 
in  a  liberal  atmosphere. 

But  this  free  existence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  Once  more  Lithuania 
was  to  be  squeezed  between  the  totali- 
tarian states  on  either  side  of  it.  Both 
Russia  and  Germany  coveted  Lithuanian 
land  for  settlement  of  Its  own  people. 
To  this  end  first  one  and  then  the  other 
put  pressure  on  the  helpless  Baltic  state. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Lithuania 
was  once  more  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  Russian  usurpation  of  Lith- 
uanian rights,  nor  the  fraudulent  elec- 
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tioiis  which  made  Lithuania  a  part  of 
Russia. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  Lithuanian  people  who  in 
their  hearts  yearn  for  liberty  and  the 
return  of  their  own,  democratic  govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  have  died  in  the 
past  for  the  dream  of  independence: 
during  czarist  times,  during  the  First 
World  War  and  after,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  Someday 
they  will  once  again  have  their  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  will  have  ad- 
vanced one  more  step. 


Resolution  on  Foreijfn  Printing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  rxmrsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  a  letter  from  the  members  of 
th«  Harrisburg  Typographical  Union  14 
which.  In  turn,  includes  a  resolution  on 
foreign  printing. 

This  was  the  first  time  this  problem  in 
this  particular  field  had  been  called  to 
my  attention.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  the  facts  outlined  In  this  resolution 
demand  a  study  and  investigation  by  the 
proper  authorities  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  situation.  Surely  the 
request  "that  any  book  to  carry  the  im- 
print 'Printed  in  the  United  States'  must 
be  manufactured  in  its  entirety  within 
the  United  States  from  type  set  therein" 
seems  completely  necessary  and  also  en- 
tirely fair  and  reasonable. 

The  letter  follows: 

Haxusbubo  TTPooaAPHicAL  Union  14, 

Harnabwg.  Pa..  February  1. 1964. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kttnkkl, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkae  Ooncoubsman:  At  a  meeting  held  on 
Simday,  January  5,  1964,  the  m^nbers  of 
Harrisburg  Typographical  Union  14  approved 
the  following  resolution  and  requested  that 
It  be  sent  to  you  for  your  consideration  and 
appropriate  action: 

"RESOLimON  ON  FORZ3GN  PRINTING 

"Whereas  foreign  competition  has  forced 
every  manufactiu-er  of  size  In  the  technical 
and  arts  book  Industry  out  of  business,  and 
forced  the  layoff  of  hundreds  of  printers  In 
the  United  States  due  to  lack  of  work  from 
book  publishers;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  book  publishers  more  and 
more  are  sending  typesetting  work  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland.  Holland,  and  Japan; 
and 

"Whereas  the  American  printer  Is  becom- 
ing unemployed  due  to  the  Impcwtatlon  of  re- 
production proofs  from  type  being  set  abroad 
and  printed  In  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  U.S.  copyright  laws;  and 

"Whereas  in  most  cases  the  prices  quoted 
are  approximately  70  i>ercent  of  the  cort  of 
publishing  a  book  in  this  country:  TherefOTe 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Harrisburg  Typographical 
Union  14  contact  our  Senatoiv  and  Congress- 
men, urging  them  to  review  the  existing  copy- 
right laws  and  e^>eclally  section  1«  referring 
to  mechanical  work  to  be  done  In  the  United 
States;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  any  book  to  carry  the  Im- 
print 'Printed  In  the  United  States'  muat  be 
manufactured  In  Its  entirety  within  the 
United  States  from  type  set  therein;  and  be 
it  further 

"Aesolved,  That  we  request  support  of  all 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in  any  legislation 
that  may  be  preeented  to  amend  the  copy- 
right laws;  and  that  a  copy  at  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Concrbssional 
Rkx>rd." 

Respectfully  yoiu^, 

P.  E.  Matthews, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 


A  Woman  Writer  Takes  a  Critical  Look 
at  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA. 

IN  THE  -HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  wnSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  today  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  that  well-known  lady 
of  the  press  corps,  Mrs.  May  Craig. 
Known  for  her  pretty  hats  and  keen 
mind,  her  penetrating  questions  have 
needled  the  best  of  us  here  in  Washing- 
ton. When  she  asks  a  question  it  hits 
home — often  times  uncomfortably  so. 

She  has  done  it  again  in  this  article 
written  for  her  paper,  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Sunday  Telegram,  which  was  re- 
printed this  week  in  VS.  News  &  World 
Report.  This  time  she  has  aimed  her 
provocative  suggestions  not  only  at  the 
leadership  in  this  Nation  but  at  every 
adult  in  the  country.  I  h(H>e  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  will  read  this  article : 
A  Woman  WRrrER  Takes  a  Critical  Look  at 
America 

Unless  there  Is  a  change,  deep  down,  in  the 
American  people,  a  genuine  crusade  agcOnst 
self-indulgence.  Immorality,  public  and  pri- 
vate, then  we  are  witnesses  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a  day, 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  in  our  society, 
get  rich  quick,  break-up  of  the  family,  falter- 
ing in  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt— these 
have  destroyed  nations  before  us.  Why 
should  we  think  we  can  take  that  path  and 
change  history? 

Look  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  in  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  Issue  of  a  publication  with  a  na- 
tionwide circulation  and  its  palliating  story 
of  sexual  immorality  adds  adult  consent  to 
the  looseness  of  oxir  youth,  already  far  down 
the  road  of  delinquency,  shiftlessness,  der- 
ogation of  virginity  in  our  girls  who  will 
be  the  mothers  of  tomorrow. 

TTiere  Is  no  flnancial  morality  In  our  Gov- 
ernment— "Charge  It,"  Is  Jhe  accepted  prac- 
tice. 

Roimd  the  world  they  think  they  o€m 
take  our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us 
in  the  face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our 
leadership,  but  we  are  apparently  incapa- 
ble of  giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  Ls  going  on.  Oh, 
for  a  crucader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity" — 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putUng  our 
money  Into  the  real  things  of  Ufe,  not  mink- 
handled  aaucepfuia  and  three  cars  in  every 
garage;  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 


Bakers.  Schools  for  the  young,  care  for  the 
elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare  at- 
tack us,  a  worthy  suoceaslon  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  in  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  Uberty.  How  have  we 
used'  the  liberty  they  bought  for  us  so 
dearly? 

Becaiise  It  Is  unple<»ant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  changing  Its  determination  to  bury  us. 
Red  China  is  bad.  at  course,  but  maybe  not 
Khrushchev.  Halfheartedly  we  send  Amer- 
ican men  to  die  In  Jungles,  where  we  do 
not  have  the  guts-  to  go  In  to  win  or  to  stay 
out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  communism  cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  its  own  people. 
If  we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat, 
which  we  have  already  subsidized  and  which 
we  will  subsidize  a^^On  to  give  It  to  the 
Communists  cheaper,  we  might  try  discour- 
aging the  production  of  surplus  wheat  and 
remember  the  old-fashioned  private  enter- 
prise where  one  grows  for  the  market,  not 
the  Qovemment  storage  bins. 

We  faltered  in  Cuba  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  of  all  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong  man 
to  lead  us?  Would  we  vote  for  one  if  he 
campaigned,  crying  In  the  wUdemees  that 
we  come  and  be  saved — from  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  ot  Latin  Amer- 
ica fnxn  this  nest  of  communism,  but  we 
did  not.  Around  the  world  they  do  not  be- 
lieve what  we  say;  they  look  at  what  we  do. 
The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
country.  Now  it  is  a  messy  combination  of 
polyglot  nations,  old  and  new,  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  ign(M-lng  our  halfhearted  ar- 
giunents. 

The  idea  of  letting  in  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  million  people,  utterly 
inexperienced  in  governing  Itself,  unproved 
as  a  stable,  honest  state — letting  them  in 
within  a  few  days  of  their  establishment. 
We  might  at  least  Insist  on  a  period  of  pro- 
bation. 

The  United  Nations  itself  should  be  forced 
into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  paying  the  bills  while 
many  get  a  free  ride.'  while  outvoting  us. 
The  idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  in  the  face 
of  the  Charter  which  aays,  "peace-loving  na- 
tions." True,  we  are  ^against  letting  Red 
China  In,  but  all  we  do- is  get  out  our  hand- 
kerchiefs and  weep  into  them  while  tbe 
majority  in  the  T33H.  does  as  it  pleases. 

We  waste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fail  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  in  all 
fields,  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 
missile  wars. 

We  sign  test  ban  ta-eatles  with  known 
enemies,  known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that 
we  will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why 
should  we  put  our  defense  In  such  an  agree- 
ment? If  our  defense  experts — not  business- 
man McNamara  [Secretary  of  Defense] — say 
we  need  to  test,  then  let  us  test  without 
asking  permission  of  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  Ignominiously  pushed  out.  Maybe 
we  should  never  have  gone  in  there — let  the 
Reds  take  It — but  there  Is  one  thing  for  sure : 
If  we  go  In  anywhere,  we  should  go  In  to  win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world,  and 
respect  is  more  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  to 
a  person,  than  affection.  We  get  little  affec- 
tion from  the  people  we  have  helped  over 
the  years — and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  respects  a  fumbler,  a  weak  man,  a 
wobbler,  In  policy  or  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  us  has  to  clean  out 
weakness  and  selfishness  and  Immorality  of 
all  types.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  and  principle  and  Intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect  and 
respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  If  be  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 
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Willlam  J.  'Stephens,  of 
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months.    Japan,  he  said. 


will  have  enough  galvanized  sheet  capacity 
with  a  years  "to  eliminate  the  United  States 
from  world  markets."  Britain  and  Japan, 
he  went  on,  are  adding  capacity  that  will 
render  "world  trade  conditions  in  tlnplate 
chaotic." 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  was  milder  In  Its 
brief  But  Its  president,  L.  B.  Worthlngton. 
pointed  to  "virtually  Insuperable  barriers  we 
now  face"  in  competing  not  only  here  but  in 
the  markets  of  competitors  and  In  third- 
country  markets. 

LOSS    IN    JOBS 

Briefs  dP.Ut  bluntly  with  unemployment 
and  the  way  imports  are  reducing  employ- 
ment levels  here. 

■  Loss  of  4.180  Jobs  displaced  by  imported 
rods."  said  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co..  "is  coating 
American  steelworkers  tS2  million  in  pay 
and  benefits." 

The  Americaji  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  brief 
took  the  point  even  further:  "It  is  estimated 
that  the  domestic  steel  Industry  would  have 
provided  »375  million  In  wages  and  salaries 
for  an  additional  50,000  workers  in  1962  if 
it  could  have  maintained  it«  1953-57  average 
participation  In  world  steel  trade  and  had 
experienced  no  further  erosion  of  domestic 
markets  by  Imports." 

Looking  Just  at  exports.  President  Alfred 
S.  Olossbrenner,  of  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co..  said  that  between  1957  and  1962 
"the  loss  In  seamless  pipe  expcM-ts  alone  can 
be  measured  as  an  equivalent  loss  of  3,000 
to  4.000  Jobs  Ln  U.S.  seamless  pipe  mills." 

All  the  15  UB.  seamless  mills  and  37  of  the 
38  U.S.  rod  mills  are  located  in  C  or  D  labor 
markets — those  of  moderate  or  relatively  sub- 
stantial unemployment,  the  Youngstown 
and  Pittsburgh  briefs  note. 

COST-Or-BNTST  ISSUE 

What  Should  our  trade  negotiators  do 
about  this  In  the  Kennedy  round? 

All  agree  that  XJS.  tariffs  on  steel  mill 
products  sho\ild  not  be  feut.  They  average 
5  9  percent  and  are  the  world's  lowest.  But 
some  want  them  put  on  the  reserve  (non- 
negotiable)  list  frocn  the  start,  while  others 
suggest  this  be  done  only  if  non tariff  con- 
cessions can't  be  had. 

The  difference  is  reaJIy  Just  In  bargaining 
technique.  The  steel  Industry  Is  unanimous 
In  wanting  our  GAIT  negotiators  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  entry  of  steel  products  into  all 
ste^  Importing  nations.  That  Involves  con- 
sidering all  charges  in  Imports,  not  merely 
duties.  The  United  States  charges  duty 
only.  Other  nations  impose  transmission. 
Import,  turnover,  sales,  and  stamp  taxes 
Moreover,  they  grant  export  subsidies  of 
several  kinds.  Steelmakers  feel  these  dis- 
parities shut  them  out  of  export  markets 
while  propping  open  the  door  for  Imports 

"A  100-foot  quantity  of  standard  2-inch 
pipe  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
Prance."  says  AISI  President  John  P  Roche, 
"accumulates  French  duties,  stamp  taxes, 
and  transaction  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
$18.71.  A  similar  shipment  from  Prance  to 
the  United  States  is  assessed  only  the  $1  10 
duty  " 

DUMPUro 


Steelmen  are  equally  angry  about  dumping, 
and  will  say  so  In  Washington  next  week 
In  seven  steel  cases  last  year,  the  Treajiwrj 
Department  niled  that  dumping  took  place 
in  five.  But  the  Tariff  Commission  denied 
Injury  In  any. 

Steelmen  note  that  the  Exiropean  Coal  and 
Steel  Conununlty  last  month  raised  Its  ex- 
ternal tariff  to  counter  what  It  called  dump- 
ing by  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  vari- 
ous Soviet-bloc  nations.  They  argue  that 
the  OATT  agreement  explicitly  forbids  dump- 
ing— in  language  close  to  the  VS.  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921.  J.  St  L.'s  stand  Is  this; 
Strengthen  OATT's  antidumping  provision, 
include  a  rolled-steel  products  section  in  It. 
and  Impose  steel-Import  quotas  until  effec- 
tive antidumping  programs  are  in  operation. 


In  a  letter  to  Herter  this  week,  President 
David  McDonald  of  the  United  Steel  Workers 
also  complained  about  the  tariff  hike  put 
through  by  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 
But  McDonald  suggested  a  milder  way  of 
meeting  the  problem.  He  said  the  United 
States  should  insist  on  bargaining  from  the 
old  levels,  refuse  any  concessions  on  steel 
products  If  the  Europeans  refuse  to  do  this. 


American  Lcfiea  RetolalioB  From  the 
Caaal  Zoae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CABOLOTA 

IN  IME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  listen 
to  the  men  under  the  gun.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Department  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  in  a  special  meeting  held 
February  13,  1964. 

These  loyal  men  are  more  aware  of 
the  danger  to  our  (Country  than  anyone 
in  Washington  could  possibly  be.  The 
distinguished  depfuixaent  oommander. 
Robert  O.  Bauman,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
Congress,  said: 

Your  Interest  and  help  In  this  sit\uition 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  as  the  outcome 
of  the  recently  provoked  incidents  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  will  determine  whether 
the  countries  in  lAtin  America  will  renutin 
allied  to  democracy  or  fall  in  the  hands  of 
the  Conununists. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Congress 

win  read  thit,  resolution: 

Resolution   or  thx  Amzeican  Lkgion,   De- 
partment or  THE  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Whereas  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
U.S.  citizen-policemen  in  the  Canal  Zone 
demand  of  the  individual  unquestioned  loy- 
alty and  allegiance  to  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  these  policemen  must  meet  every 
security  criteria  conceived  by  law  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  the  safeguarding  of  life 
and  property  and  to  insure  continuity  and 
capability  of  operation  and  administration 
of  Canal  Zone  activities  under  any  circum- 
stances by  the  U.S.  Oovernment;  and 

Whereas  a  Panamanian  police  candidate 
In  taking  an  oath  of  office  would  not  and 
could  not  pledge  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  al- 
legiance to  the  U.S.  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  hiring  of  Panamanians  as 
Canal  Zone  policemen  would  be  Interpreted 
by  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as 
another  act  of  appeasement  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  their  demands  for  complete  at>soIute 
sovereignty  within  the  Canal  Zone:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  department  executive 
committee,  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  (meeting  at  the 
American  legion  Club,  February  14,  1964). 
To  oppose  the  hiring  of  Panamanian  citi- 
zens as  policemen  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  a 
threat  to  national  security  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  the  hiring  of 
Panamanians  as  Canal  Zone  policemen  as  a 
vlolaUon  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  (title  2, 
Sec.  147:  Security  Positions)  which  requires 
the  use  of  U.S.  citizens  to  Insure  continuity 
and  capabiUty  of  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
US.  Oovernment;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  refuse  any  and  all 
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requests  for  monetary  appropriations  for 
which  any  part  wUl  be  uiied  to  pay  the 
salaries  o(C  Panamanians  hired  as  policemen 
in  the  Canal  Zone;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  we  advise  all  concerned 
of  this  new  threat  to  U.S.  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 


"How  Good  a  Neiflibor  Am  I?"— A 
Paatoral  Letter  on  Racial  Jnstke  and 
Charity,  by  Bishop  Andrew  G.  Grutka, 
D.D.,  Diocese  of  Gary,  End. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  XNOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Rbcoro  excerpts  from  the  text  of  a  pas- 
torial  letter  on  racial  Justice  and  charity 
by  Bishop  Andrew  O.  Grutka,  DX>.,  of 
the  diocese  of  Gary,  Ind. 

This  pastoral  letter,  entitled,  "How 
Good  a  Neighbor  Am  I?"  was  drawn  to 
my  attention  by  the  Honorable  Alban 
M.  Smith,  the  distinguished  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  La  Porte  County,  Ind. 

The  letter  follows: 
How  OooD  A  Neighbor  Am  I? — A  Pastosai, 

Lbttbe  on  Raciai,  Justice  and  Chakitt 

(By  Bishop  Andrew  O.  Orutka,  DD.,  diocese 

of  Gary) 

The  infinite  wisdom  and  creative  genius 
of  Almighty  God  reveals  itself  delightfully 
in  the  countless  varieties  with  wliich  It  sur- 
rounds us,  all  combining  to  form  one  ma- 
jestic and  magnificent  mosaic — the  world. 
Mosaics  are  made  of  many  small  stones  of 
various  colors  and  sizes  which  arranged  ar- 
tlsttcally  and  skillfully  form  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture. Even  k  momentary  consideration  of 
the  variety  easily  seen  in  the  different  kinds 
of  fiowers,  birds,  animals,  insects,  and  even 
in  the  stars  and  planets  prompts  us  to  ex- 
claim with  St.  Paul:  "Oh.  the  depth  of  the 
riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  God."    (Romans  11,33.) 

The  most  precious  pieces  in  the  divine  mo- 
saic of  the  world  are  human  beings.  Al- 
though each  differs  from  the  other  In  color, 
shape,  size  and  brilliance,  together  they  give 
tone,  quality  and  character  to  the  mosaic. 
Because  God  Is  a  fiawless  artisan,  each  piece 
fits  perfectly  and  contributes  faultlessly  to 
the  harmonious  unity  of  the  divine  master- 
piece. -^ 

Hateful  spite  can  make  even  the  most 
beautiful  mosaic  an  object  of  brutal  deface- 
ment. Of  the  many  attempts  at  disfigure- 
ment which  persistently  plague  the  divine 
mosaic  of  mankind,  none  are  more  annoying 
and  none  more  in  need  of  prevention  than 
those  stemming  from  racial  tension.  These 
tensions  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
many  cities  of  our  own  country,  and  right 
here  around  us.  It  Is  to  the  elimination  of 
raclal  Injustice  that  this  letter  is  addressed. 
The  purpose  of  this  pastoral  message  is  to 
focus  attention  as  sharply  as  possible  on  the 
divine  mosaic  with  the  hope  that  the 
blotches  and  scars  on  It  will  be  recognized 
for  what  they  really  are — heinous  crimes 
against  God  and  man.  The  intellectual  con- 
viction that  racial  segregation  and  dlBcrimi- 
natlon  are  not  Christian — is  sterile  without 
the  total  commitment  of  our  souls  and 
hearts  to  this  fact.  To  teach,  guide  and 
sanctify  Is  the  obligation  Inciunbent  upon 
the  bishop  because  of  his  pastoral  office. 
This  letter,  however,  Is  not  written  as  the 


fulfillment  of  an  official  duty.  It  is  rather 
the  expression  of  a  deep  and  painfully  felt 
concern  for  many  sorely  tried  and  sliame- 
fuUy  treated  members  of  our  conununity, 
Negroes  in  particular. 

The  inbred  social  evils  of  generations  will 
require  strong  and  s(»netlines  drastic  action 
to  dispel  them.  When  a  disease  afiUcts  parts 
of  a  body  and  threatens  the  life  of  the  per- 
son, drastic  measures  are  often  necessary  to 
eradicate  it.  Prejudice,  segregation,  and 
discrimination  are  symptoms  oi  a  malignancy 
that  threaten  the  spiritual  and  material  wel- 
fare ct  the  whole  human  race.  As  in  the 
case  of  malignancies,  complete  eradication 
is  the  only  possible  remedy. 

Persistent  racial  injustice  has  so  sensitized 
the  feelings  and  emotions  of  those  affected 
that  they  no  longer  can  endure  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  constant  frustration.  In  a 
determined  effort,  Negroes  are  pooling  their 
resources,  xmlting  their  energies,  endiirlng 
hardships,  and  making  sacrifices  tor  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  racial  injustice  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  human  rights  and 
dignities.  Right-thinking  persons  and  prac- 
ticing Christians  should  lend  them  a  hand 
in  this  determined  effort.  Furthermore,  the 
knowledge  that  growth  In  personal  perfection 
is  not  possible  while  the  blemish  of  racial 
injustice  stains  the  conscience  should  stim- 
ulate genuine  concern  and  effective  coopera- 
tion. 

This  message  offers  no  simple  or  easy  solu- 
tion for  the  elimination  of  prejudice,  dis- 
crimination, or  segregation.  It  means  to  de- 
pict the  repeated  defacing,  disfiguring,  and 
distorting  of  the  divine  mosaic  of  mankind 
as  malevolent  acts  of  vandalism.  It  proposes 
a  search  of  the  soul — piercing  enough  to 
recognize  the  devllishness  of  the  evil  and 
contrite  enough  to  bring  about  a  real  change 
in  attitude.  It  hopes  to  shine  the  light  of 
divine  truth  as  found  in  the  Oo^>els  brightly 
enough  to  dispel  the  blinding  darkness  of 
prejudice  and  reveal  the  Joy  and  goodness  of 
living  in  fraternal  unity. 

PAKT  X.   the  CHKISTIAN  TEACHING  ON  SAGE 

"By  this  will  all  men  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples  if  you  have  love  fw  one  an- 
other." (John  13.  35).  The  true  meaning 
of  "Christian"  has  never  been  more  clearly 
stated.  "A  new  commandment  I  give  you 
that  you  love  one  another."  (John  18,  34) . 
No  words  in  the  New  Testament  are  more  ex- 
plicit, more  exacting.  For  the  Christian  it 
is  not  enough  to  know  the  teachings  of 
Clu-ist.  He  must  ccHnprehend  them,  pro- 
claim them,  and  apply  them  to  his  dally 
living. 

Racial  Injustice  calls  attention  to  words 
such  as  prejudice,  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation, and  places  them  frequently  on  our 
lips.  The  ugly  and  brutal  significance  of 
these  terms  Is  not  thc«x>ughly  understood. 
In  this  letter  prejudice, is  considered  an  at- 
titude of  mind  and  heart,  whether  conscious 
.  or  unconsclotis,  in  which  an  adverse  judg- 
ment about  a  person  or  group  of  persons  Is 
made  because  of  preconceived  notions,  re- 
gardless of  fact.  People  otten  Judge  individ- 
uals on  the  real,  or  supposed  characteristics 
of  a  group,  and  Just  as  often  Judge  a  whole 
group  by  one  individual.  Discrimination 
and  segregation  can  be  considered  as  the 
practice  of  such  prejudice. 

Christian  tradition  reveals  fundamental 
beliefs  about  man  which  eliminate  any  ra- 
tional basis  for  racial  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion, or  segregation.  As  the  simile  of  the 
mosaic  indicates  there  are  differences  among 
people  but  each  person  is  essential  for  the 
perfect  picture. 

PAKT  n.   ABEAS  OF  CONCERN 

Human  society  is  the  arena  within  which 
the  prize  of  personal  salvation  is  to  be  won. 
The  social  conditions  fostered  or  tolerated 
by  us  aid  or  hinder  our  own  salvation  as 
well  as  that  of  those  who  live  with  us  under 
them.  "I  tell  you  the  plain  truth  Inasmuch 
aa  you  did  this  to  one  of  these  least  brethren 


of  mine,  you  did  it  to  me."  (Matt.  26,  40.) 
Living  In  peace  v^th  o\ir  fellow  men  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice  but  a  divine  cocnmand. 
In  living  with  our  feUow  men  mistakes  will 
be  made,  some  honest,  some  deceitful.  They 
will  t>e  disturbing  but  they  must  be  finally 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  The  forgiveness  of 
our  own  faults  against  others  is  absolutely 
contingent  on  our  willingness  to  forgive 
others  their  tranagreesions  against  us;  and 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  other  way  is  to 
be  found  in  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  record  of  oppression  due  to  racial 
prejudice  is  sliamefully  long.  Its  blot  smears 
the  pages  of  history.  Each  wave  of  immi- 
grants to  our  country  experienced  the  sting 
of  prejudice.  They  were  poor,  unskilled, 
uneducated,  and  unable  to  communicate. 
Many  were  forced  because  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  segregate  themselves. 
Their  efforts  to  Improve  their  status  were 
often  met  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Grad- 
ually the  foreigners  gained  acceptance.  This 
acceptance  came  about  not  so  much  by  a 
change  of  attitude  based  on  Christian  jus- 
tice and  charity  but  more  by  natural  assimi- 
lation. Second  and  third  generations  covild 
not  readily  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  ethnic 
group. 

The  Negro  is  faced  with  similar  challenges 
In  housing,  employment,  education,  and 
political  denomination.  Few  yy\m,  however, 
the  challenge  is  intensified  and  perpetuated 
by  the  high  visibiUty  of  his  darker  skin. 
Regardless  of  his  personal  qualifications,  he 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  acceptable  without  any 
reservation  in  the  dominant  white  society. 
He  is  not  free  to  live  where  he  chooses  in 
accordance  with  his  economic  status.  He  is 
often  thwarted  in  his  employment  and  edu- 
cational aspirations.  He  is  politically  re- 
stricted, religiously  frustrated,  socially  ostra- 
cized and  individually  demoralized.  So 
consistent  has  tills  pattern  of  discrimination 
against  htm  been  tliat  today  the  United 
States  as  a  Nation  is  being  accused  of  hypoc- 
risy and  religion  of  failure  In  view  of  the 
glaring  discrepancies  between  principle  and 
practice. 

Particular  Issues 

Prejudice,  segregation,  and  dlscrimlnatlcm 
defile  every  thing  they  touch  but  their 
effects  on  housing,  employment,  educati(»i, 
religion,  and  associations  are  especially 
deplorable. 

Housing 

The  evidences  of  segregation  In  housing 
are  strikingly  acute.  So  is  the  evidence  that 
this  Is  deliberate.  This  containment  implies 
that  one  race  is  not  fit  to  live  with  another. 
This  is  immoral.  Some  of  o\ir  cities  and 
all  of  our  suburban  areas  are  virtually  devoid 
of  Negro  homes.  This  condition  is  far  from 
a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Negro. 
Christian  doctrine  and  democratic  principles 
affirm  the  rights  of  all  persons  to  live  where 
they  chooee  and  in  homes  which  their 
economic  position  can  afford. 

Segregated  housing  inevitably  leads  to 
overcrowded  housing.  This  In  turn  gives 
rise  to  slum  conditions  and  the  consequent 
problems  of  physical,  social,  and  spiritual  de- 
terioration. It  Is  cruel  to  advertise  the  bene- 
fits of  good  housing  and  then  tolerate  slums 
In  which  cultuj^  and  the  practice  of  virtue 
are  practically  Impossible.  At  the  root  of 
discrimination  In  housing  lies  the  ugliness 
of  personal  prejudice  against  darker-skinned 
people  constantly  generating  fevn-lsh  suspi- 
cions, hatred,  distrust,  and  unwillingness  to 
behave  as  a  neighbor.  Realtors,  property 
owners  and  proep)ectlve  buyers  and  sellers 
who  resort  to  unwritten  restrictive  covenants 
and  rely  on  the  feebleness  of  law  enforce- 
ment against  discriminatory  selling  are 
guilty  of  perpetuating  segregation. 

While  legislation  In  itself  cannot  directly 
destroy  prejudice,  Its  Influence  Is  Important 
In  the  combating  of  discrimination.  Good 
legislation  can  become  a  potent  educational 
force,  giving  support  to  the  timid  and  jhxxI- 
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tend  to  retard  recovery  and  add  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  discomfort  of  the  patient. 

Organizations  bearing  the  name  "Catholic" 
or  associated  with  Catholic  catises  ought  to 
have  qualiflcations  for  membership  which 
are  identical  In  every  respect  for  any  sincere 
I4>plicant.  everything  else  being  equal  our 
Hegro  brothers  should  be  extended  Invita- 
tions and  welcomes  Into  our  associations  In 
ways  that  show  more  finely  our  delight  in 
having  them.  Past  negligences  can  be 
atoned  for  by  heartwarming  examples  of 
Christian  brotherly  love.  "Charity"  says  St. 
Peter,  "covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  (1  Peter. 
4,8) 

No  one  who  considers  himself  a  Christian 
should  Join  any  association  which  has  as 
Its  stated  or  implied  purpose  the  hindrance 
or  the  humiliation  of  another  group  because 
of  race.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  should 
take  Issue  with  another  for  Joining  an  or- 
ganization designed  specifically  to  promote 
the  uniquely  distinct  interests  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

PAST  m.    PASTOKAL  CONSTOOtATlON 

The  role  of  the  parish 
The  basic  unit  In  the  church  universal 
Is  the  parish.  It  is  for  the  parish  to  act  as 
a  leaven  in  the  community,  spreading  the 
faith  and  maintaining  a  social  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  holiness.  The  parish 
should  be  a  living  organism  constantly  con- 
cerned about  the  spiritual  and  material 
welfare  of  the  people  dwelling  within  Its 
confines.  In  the  furtherance  of  racial  equal- 
ity parishes  should  act  promptly  and  deci- 
sively. Delay,  hesitancy.  Indifference  and 
excuses  point  up  the  lack  of  positive  good 
and  can  become  grave  faults  of  omission, 
damaging  to  the  parish  and  InJtirlous  to  the 
parishioners.  The  lack  of  positive  good — a 
sin  of  omission — Is  one  which  Christ  singles 
out  as  deserving  a  place  In  hell.  Parishes 
are  guided  In  their  spiritual  activities  and 
acceptance  of  parishioners  by  Ecclesiastical 
law.  The  supreme  law  of  the  church  which 
Is  the  salvation  of  souls  must  prevail  In 
cases  Involving  racial  and  minority  groups. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  stee- 
ple of  the  parish  church  cast  over  Its  terri- 
tory a  gloomy  shadow  Indicative  of  exclu- 
slveness  or  a  lack  of  missionary  zeal.  The 
steeple  should  be  for  all  people  a  beacon 
of  truth  reflecting  the  bright  light  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Parishes  could  perform  a  great 
social  service  in  their  communities  If  they 
would  inspire  their  parishioners  to  work  for 
and  cooperate  with  civic  and  neighborhood 
organizations  toward  the  following  goals 
and  objectives:  A.  Housing  legislation  com- 
pletely fair  and  strong  enough  to  shatter 
the  present  pattern  of  compulsory  segrega- 
tion. B.  Systematic  enforcement  of  build- 
ing codes,  fire  prevention  ordinances  and 
zoning  laws.  C.  Realistic  preparation  of 
people  In  changing  neighborhoods  for  in- 
tegration. D.  Welcome  newcomers  Into  the 
neighborhood  warmly  with  an  evident  In- 
terest In  their  welfare. 

Individual  responsibility 

It  Is  essential  that  the  barriers  that  are 
causing  racial  misunderstanding  be  broken 
down.  Those  of  us  who  are  white  can  ask 
our  Negro  acquaintance  how  It  feels  to  be 
denied  service  at  hotels  or  restaurants.  We 
can  inquire  how  restrictions  in  employment 
aff^  their  families  and  particularly  the 
Incentive  for  further  education  of  their 
children.  We  can  learn  the  anguish  they 
feel  because  of  their  Inability  to  secure  de- 
cent housing  in  more  attractive  neighbor- 
hoods. We  can  get  to  know  about  their 
frustrations  and  aspirations. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Negro  might  ask  our 
white  associates  to  describe  their  appre- 
hensions and  reservations.  All  the  pitfalls 
of  misunderstanding  should  be  openly  faced, 
not  for  the  sake  of  debate  but  with  the  idea 


of  building  solid  bridges  of  mutual  under- 
standing. Only  the  open  and  free  ex- 
change of  opinions  can  bring  about  the 
proper  realization  of  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities that  bind  all  sides. 

Peaceful  demonstrations  which  are  a  part 
of  our  American  heritage  are  being  used 
by  our  Negro  neighbors  to  attract  attention 
to  their  claims.  As  long  as  they  serve  a 
u.scful  purpose  under  the  guidance  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  they  deserve  our  sym- 
pathetic attention  and  cooperation.  Vio- 
lence in  any  form  Is  to  be  deplored.  It  only 
fans  the  flames  of  angry  passions  and 
stretches  tension  to  the  breaking  point. 
Examination  of  conscience 

God  never  makes  a  mistake.  Every  human 
being  created  by  Him  is  here  for  a  perfect 
reason.  Comprehension  of  this  truth  will 
cause  every  individual  to  look  at  another 
with  respect,  no  matter  what  his  condition. 
Where  differences  exist  that  seem  to  defy 
explanation,  personal  adjustment  and  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  ap- 
proach to  a  solution.  On  matters  of  racial 
injustice  consciences  should  be  examined 
frequently;  attitudes  aired  and  purified; 
emotions  controlled  and  the  mind  kept  open. 
Prejudice  Is  a  form  of  pride  and  like  pride 
Is  seldom  ever  recognized  by  the  possessor. 
The  proud  and  prejudiced  man  looks  down 
on  his  fellowman.  and  as  long  as  he  does 
is  prevented  from  looking  up  to  see  the  God 
of  mercy  and  compassion,  the  Father  of  us 
all. 

The  Greatest  Virtue 

The  key  word  in  this  message  Is  charity — 
charity  as  It  connotes  the  love  of  neighbor 
based  on  the  love  of  God.  Charity  is  not 
the  giving  of  alms.  Is  not  condescension.  It 
Is  a  flaming  devotion  which  radiates  a  bril- 
liance and  a  warmth  that  brings  Joy  and 
happiness  to  everyone  it  embraces.  When 
we  call  upon  charity  to  solve  our  racial  mis- 
understanding we  are  not  slighting  Justice, 
for  It  Is  charity  that  compliments  and  ful- 
fills Justice.  Without  charity  genuine  peace 
among  people  is  not  possible.  St.  Paul's 
description  of  charity  Is  worth  recalling  here. 
"If  I  shoxild  speak  the  languages  of  men  and 
of  angels,  but  have  no  love,  I  am  no  more 
than  a  noisy  gong  and  a  clanging  cymbal. 
Love  Is  long-suffering,  love  is. kind  *  *  *  it 
Is  not  irritable.  It  takes  no  note  of  injury; 
it  Is  not  glad  when  injustice  triumphs;  it 
is  glad  when  the  truth  prevails.  Always  It 
is  ready  to  make  allowances;  always  to  trust; 
always  to  hope;  always  to  be  patient."  (I 
Corinthians  13:   1,  4-7.) 

Charity  Is  meaningless  imtil  it  is  applied 
to  dealings  with  our  neighbor,  and  then  It 
becomes  a  vibrant  force.  Charity  needs  a 
neighbor.  Who?  It  was  a  lawyer  who  asked 
Christ  the  same  question,  and  in  answer  the 
Lord  narrated  the  pcu'able  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  gave  the  p>erfect  definition  of 
a  neighbor.  The  lawyer  asked.  Who  is  my 
neighbor?  Christ  replies.  Which  of  these 
men  behaved  like  a  neighbor?  Christ  pointed 
out  that  a  neighbor  is  not  someone  in  the 
second  person  but  a  way  of  behaving  In  the 
first  person.  A  neighbor  Is  not  someone  else 
but  one's  self.  Essentially  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  states  that  I  do  not  have 
a  neighbor.  I  make  myself  somebody's  neigh- 
bor. Being  a  neighbor  is  the  personal  way 
in  which  I  meet  someone  else.  It  is  the 
substantlallzation  of  the  query — How  good 
a  neighbor  am  I?  My  encounter  with  some- 
one else  is  more  important  than  either  of 
us  may  realize  at  the  moment.  When  the 
last  day  comes,  the  day  of  Judgment  I  will 
discover  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  I  all 
unknowing  met  Christ. 

I  call  for  a  courageotu  and  unfaltering 
response  to  the  challenges  of  racial  Justice 
and  brotherly  love.  I  plead 'for  clear  think- 
ing, convincing  speech,  forthright  action.  I 
pray  that  divine  assistance  remain  with  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE»4ARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

07   NXW    TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  misinformation  regarding  the 
character  of  the  present  Egyptlah  Oov- 
ernment  headed  by  President  Nasser.  In 
the  latest  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
in,  No.  63,  winter,  1963-64,  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  m,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganization located  at  24  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  there  is  a  timely 
critique  entitled  "Egjrpt  Under  Nasser." 
I  believe  this  article  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  security-minded 
Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

EOTPT  Undeb  Nassss 
The  Foreign  Policy  Association's  bimonthly 
pubUcatlon  Headline  Series  provides  valu- 
able information  on  ciurent  world  problems, 
for  the  edification  of  its  members  and  read- 
era.  The  8eptember-Oct<^>er  (1963)  issue 
carries  an  interesting  analysis  of  "Egypt  im- 
der  Nasser"  by  Prof.  Malcolm  H.  Kerr  of  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  taught  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Beirut  and  has  written  books  and 
articles  on  Middle  Baatem  affairs.  His  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  the  Middle  East 
would  therefore  qiialify  him  to  jMrovide  fur- 
ther enlightenment  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject. Yet,  candor  compels  us  to  state  that 
his  review  of  Nasser's  policies,  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  foreign  relations,  was 
not  as  probing  as  it  might  have  been. 

NASSa's   FOUnCAL   MACHINX 

We  do  not  question  the  essential  facts 
presented  by  Professcn-  Kerr,  but  rather  how 
they  were  b«x>ught  together  and  how  he  re- 
lates or  falls  to  relate  them  to  each  other. 
On  the  whole,  his  analysis  of  the  domestic 
BituaUon  in  Egypt  Is  interesUng.  On  the 
political  front.  Professor  Kerr  points  out  that 
despite  Nasser's  presumed  Intentions  to  In- 
troduce parliamentary  forms  of  government, 
the  regime  is  still  dominated  by  the  same 
small  military  clique  which  overthrew  the 
Farouk  monarchy  in  1952. 

Professor  Kerr  notes  that  Nasser  first 
established  the  so-called  liberation  rally  in 
1953,  superseded  In  1967  by  the  national  un- 
ion. Presently,  the  sole  political  party  is  the 
so  called  Arab  Socialist  Union.  However,  as 
Professor  Kerr  observes,  despite  Nasser's  pro- 
fessed objective  to  activate  grassroot  support 
through  these  organizations,  his  regime  In 
practice,  discourages  initiative  from  below. 
Distinction  Is  made  between  the  active  mem- 
bers who  are  the  elite,  and  the  mass  mem- 
bership. All  decisions  of  policy  and  action 
emanate  from  Nasser  and  are  carried  out  by 
the  acUve  members.  The  structure  and  its 
functions  are  reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  Party 
setup  under  Hitler. 

According  to  Professor  Kerr,  Nasser  Justi- 
fies this  method  of  rule  on  the  grounds  that 
democracy  is  not  so  much  a  political  con- 
cept as  It  Is,  above  all,  a  matter  of  social 
equality  and  economic  opportunity.  This 
may  Be  Nasser's  rationale  for  dictatorship, 
but  how  can  social  equality  and  economic 
opportunity  be  achieved,  if  the  Egyptian 
masses  are  treated  like  sheep  with  regard  to 
the  political  life  of  the  country?  Unfortu- 
nately. Professor  Kerr  does  not  deal  with  this 
contradiction.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems 
to  accept  Nasser's  allegation  that  criticism 
of  inefllciency  and  corporation  la  welcomed. 


This  comes  as  a  surprise  to  us,  and  It  would 
have  been  most  helpful  If  Professor  Kerr  had 
told  hU  readers  where  and  when  such  crit- 
icisms have  been  made. 

Professor  Kerr  does  not  challenge  Nasser's 
assertlcm  that  his  government  has  dealt  rel- 
atively genUy  with  those  "few  Individuals 
who  selfishly  refuse  to  cooperate."  Yet 
Nasser  has  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  government  has  established  concen- 
tration camps  which  are  run  by  German 
Nazis.  The  fact  is  that  any  crttlc  of  the 
Nasser  government  runs  the  risk  of  hta  life 
as  well  as  his  property.  If  he  dares  to  voice 
his  opposition  publicly. 

As  regards  the  press.  Professor  Kerr  writes 
that  while  it  Is  controUed  by   the  Nasser 
regime,  It  r^udlates  the  excesses  and  de- 
privaUons  of  StaUnlsm.    Parenthetically,  we 
were     never    under    the     Impression     that 
StaUnlsm  has  loeen  a  real  Issue  In  Nasser's 
Egypt.      According    to    Professca-    Kmt,    the 
Cairo  press   Insists    that   the   government's 
"ideology  is  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  di- 
versity of  opinion."    To  this  assertion.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  writes  "one  may  wonder  to  what 
extent  this  Is  so."     This,  too.  surprises  us 
since   one   who  Is  conversant   with  Middle 
Eastern    affairs,    such    as    Professor    Kerr 
should   know  that  the  Nasser  government 
forbids   diversity   of   opinion.     Indeed,   the 
very  control  of  all  organs  of  pubUc  opinion 
precludes  diversity  and  dissent.    As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  how  can  any  opponent  o*  Nasser 
air  his  views  before  the  pubUc  when   the 
radio,  press,  televlson,  and  the  public  plat- 
forms are  under  the  thumb  of  Nasser  and  his 
military  cohorts? 

FROGRXSS 

As  regards  Nasser's  contributions  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Egypt 
Professor  Kerr  refers  to  the  land  reforms  and 
to  the  alleged  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  radical  improvement 
m  the  conditions  of  the  people.  Yet,  on  the 
basis  of  Professor  Kerr's  own  estimate,  "Most 
Egyptian  adults  are  still  Uliterate,  suffer 
from  at  least  one  parasitic  disease,  and  sub- 
sist on  an  annual  Income  of  not  much  more 
than  tlOO."  Professor  Kerr  declares  that 
the  agrarian  reform  law  of  1952  was  one  of 
the  earliest  accompUshments  of  the  regime. 
However,  when  one  examines  the  resiUts  of 
that  law  and  subsequent  measures  In  this 
field,  they  are  found  to  be  pitifully  smaU 
Thus,  Professor  Kerr  estimates  that  over  2 
million  families  "each  own  a  single  acre  or 
less  and  an  estimated  1.6  million  own  no  land 
at  all."  The  limitations  of  the  land  reform 
program  are  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
brought  out  by  Professor  Kerr,  that  the 
population  Increases  by  600.000  annually. 

Professor  Kerr  eeUmates  that  the  daily  wage 
for  farm  Uborers  U  about  S3  cents  per  day 
"which  even  by  Egyptian  standards  amoimts 
to  destitution."  As  regards  industry,  he 
states  that  production  rose  over  47  percent 
In  the  years  1952-59  but  that  Nasser's  policies 
alone  are  not  responsible  for  this  Increase 
According  to  Professor  Kerr,  by  1952  Egypt 
was  "already  among  the  more  industrialized 
countries  of  the  Middle  East." 

Despite  the  rise  In  production,  one  finds 
that  the  Egyptian  economy  is  virtually  bank- 
rupt. Indeed,  it  manages  to  stay  afloat 
thanks  to  the  huge  handouts  from  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  West  Ger- 
many. Japan,  and  Italy.  This  u  a  fact 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  American 
authorities.  True,  the  Egyptian  economy 
has  been  beset  by  fluctuations  in  cotton 
prices  and  the  severe  damage  to  the  crops. 
Yet.  with  these  allowances,  one  cannot 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  damage  could  be 
partially  overcome  if  Egypt  placed  most  of 
its  resources  in  the  service  of  peaceful  con- 
struction. Unfortunately,  the  Egyptian 
military  establishment  continues  to  have  the 
highest  priority,  and  the  size  of  Nasser's 
armed  forces  expands  year  by  year.  Pro- 
fessor    Kerr     himself     acknowledges     that 


Egypt's   military  expenses   are   a 
shrouded  matter." 
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GITNS  nfSTKAO  OF  BtJ'ITMt 

Tht  Soviets,  Of  course,  have  given  hun- 
dreds ot  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  military 
hardware  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 
JMtoreover,  Professor  Kerr  refers  to  reports 
_of  vast  outlays  for  armament  production  in 
Egyptian  factories."  The  millions  of  dollars 
which  are  being  qwnt  to  support  Egypt's  ag- 
gression in  Yemen  and  her  recent  Interv^- 
tlon  in  the  Moroccan-Algerian  conflict  are 
additional  items  of  mUltary  expenditure 

Egypt's  mUitary  buildup  is  not  only  sup- 
ported  directly  and/or  IndlrecUy  by  the 
major  powers,  but  also  from  what  Professor 
Kerr  admits  to  be  forced  savings  squeezed 
from  the  miserable  wages  erf  the  Egyptian 
workera  and  peasants.  We  beUeve  Professor 
Kerr  und^retated  the  case  when  he  said  that 
these  huge  military  ouUays  "placed  an  un- 
certain but  certainly  enormous  drag  on  the 
pace  of  economic  advancement."  We  might 
My  that  It  is  a  misleading  statement  too. 
because  simple  econMnlcs  indicates  that  a 
poor  country  like  Egypt  cannot  have  guns 
and  butter.  How  can  a  truly  peaceful  econ- 
omy develop  with  a  broadening  market  for 
consumer  consumption  when  the  very  Ufe- 
blood  of  the  economy  is  sucked  into  the 
Egyptian  military  machine? 

■OTPT'S     rOHZIGN    POLICY 

At  this  point  it  Is  appropriate  to  examine 
Professor  Kerr's  comments  on  Nasser's  for- 
eign policies.  ProTessOT  Kerr  does  not  relate 
Nasser's  domestic  program  with  his  forelim 
policy  and  yet.  It  is  an  elementary  fact  that 
foreign  policy  U  a  function  of  a  country's 
domestic  program.  A  domestic  policy  which 
emphasizes  guns  instead  of  butter  produces 
a  foreign  policy  for  aggression. 

ft-ofessor  KoT  does  note  Egypt's  propen- 
sity   to    subvert    the    Independence    of    her 
neighbors.     Nevertheless,   he   cushions  this 
with    the    allegation    that    to   many   Arabs 
Nasser  s  poUcy  of  subversion  appeara  as  the 
act   not   of   a   power   hungry   dictator,    but 
rather  of  potential  liberator."    The  fact  that 
there  are  Arabs  in  other  countries  who  wor- 
ship Nasser,  gives  this  statement  plausibility 
However,  when  one  probes  more  deeply  into 
this  situation,  one  finds  that  Nasser's  foUow- 
ing  does  not.  by  any  means,  take  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Arah  peoples.    No  one  has  ever 
taken   a    nose   count   of   Nasser's   followers 
There  have  been  no  plebescites  to  indicate 
the  sentiment  for  or  against  him.    Certainly 
his  followera  in  other  coimtries  are  vocifer- 
ous, articulate,  and  seem  to  have  an  Inex- 
haiistlble  supply  of  funds.     Yet.  every  time 
that  Nasser  has  endeavored  to  capitalize  on 
his  so-called  popularity,  his  efforts  have  irone 
up  in  smoke.  '^ 

The  extent  d  Nasser's  popularity  is  a 
subject  which  deserves  careful  studv  and 
evaluation,  tt  U  a  disservice  to  those  who 
want  to  be  well  Informed  to  be  told  that 
the  noise  of  the  Nasserites  is  proof  of 
the  Egyptian  President's  unchallenged 
popularity.  Certainly,  the  sharp  conflicts 
between  Nasser  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
leadere  of  neighboring  Arab  States  show  that  " 
Nasser  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  he  can 
make  good  his  claim  that  he  Is  the  modern 
Saladin. 

Professor  Kerr  alleges  that  it  is  "Nassers 
hostility  to  Israel  which  has  done  the  most 
to  make  him  a  controversial  figure  In 
America.  We  must  say  that  this  is  a  mis- 
leading and  harmful  statement.  First  of 
all.  it  U  not  Nasser's  hostility  to  Israel  per 
se  which  dlsturtM  most  Americans  but  rather 
his  enmity  toward  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  has  Uttle  to  say  about  Nasser's 
views  toward  the  United  States  and  yet.  It 
Is  precisely  his  oeaselees  undermining  activi- 
ty against  our  country  which  is  the  most 
alarming  aspect  or  his  foreign  policies.  An 
examination  of  Nasser's  speeches,  the  propa- 
ganda of  Cairo's  radio  and  press,  and  the 
activities  of  WgjiA'm  agents  throughout  Af- 
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eonoelvably  negotiate  effectlvelv  with  larael." 
Naaaar.  In  Prcrfeasor  Kerr's  view,  la  not  In 
that  posltian.  Tet,  throughout  his  analysis 
one  finds  namerous  references  to  Nasser's 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  Arab  world. 

Pivjft—cs'  Kerr  writes:  "For  many  years 
now  Ohamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  enjoyed  a 
unique  position  of  prestige  both  within  Egypt 
and  throus^iout  much  of  tbe  Arab  wxx'ld. 
His  authority  at  home  is  unchallenged."  If 
Naaser  Is  that  man.  and  if  he  is  a  man  of 
peace,  then  be  oould  certainly  lead  the  way 
toward  an  equitable  solution  of  the  key 
issues  in  the  Middle  East.  But  if  Naseer  does 
not  meeit  thoee  standards,  then  the  myth  of 
his  uniqueness  should  be  exixMed  for  That 
it  is;  namely,  a  shrewd  public  relations  oper- 
ation, aided  and  abetted  by  powerful  special 
interests  In  the  United  States  who  mistake 
hla  blackmail  tactcs  for  oooperation. 


BoBncTillc  Power  Resolotioa 


EKTESSION  ©P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  eccaiomy  of  the  Paciflc 
Northwest.  For  this  reason,  proposals 
to  increase  the  cost  of  electrical  power 
sold  by  the  BPA  to  public  and  private 
agencies  are  of  great  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple I  represent.  Recently,  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Everett  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  my  district  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  cliamber  real- 
izes that  there  are  no  easy  solutions,  but 
suggests  that  intensive  study  of  the  total 
power  problem  will  help  solve  not  only 
the  problems  of  today,  but  will  also  help 
to  avoid  greater  problems  of  the  future. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  this  resolution,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  annoimced  that  It  proposes  to  increase 
the  cost  of  electrical  power  sold  to  public  and 
private  agencies  In  the  Paciflc  Northwest; 
and 

Whereas  such  increases  would  be  passed 
along  to  the  cust<»ner8  of  these  agencies,  par- 
ticularly to  business  and  industry,  deterring 
payroU  expansion  at  a  time  when  increased 
employment  is  essential  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  region;  and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration has  as  yet  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  additional  revenue  which 
will  be  generated  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian 
compact  and  the  proposed  Northwest-South- 
west Intertle,  and  therefore  does  not  know 
what  its  trAie  financial  status  will  be  with  or 
without  a  general  rate  Increase;  and 

Whereas  the  customers  of  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  expressed  agree- 
ment to  waiving  the  5-year  reopening  clause 
In  their  contracts,  permitting  a  rate  adjust- 
ment subsequent  to  1964:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration be  luged  to  withhold  filing  Its 
proposed  rate  increase  for  at  least  1  year; 
and  fiuther,  that  an  Intensive  study  of  antic- 
ipated usage  and  coeU  over  the  next  10 
years  be  instituted  immediately  to  determine 
prior  to  December  1968,  whether  an  increase 
would  at  any  time  be  Justified. 


PoTerty:  Tarfct  f«r  EdacatioB — ^Aa 
Address  by  FrMKis  Keppel,  UJS. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  De- 
Byercd    oa    Febmary    15,    1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  what  I  think  is  a 
most  significant  and  thoughtful  address 
on  a  subject  of  Increasing  concern  to 
many  Americans. 

The  address,  "Poverty:  Target  for 
Education."  was  delivered  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  U.8.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Prands  Keppel.  before  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators in  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 

In  light  of  President  Johnson's  call  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  for  an 
"uncondltimal  war  on  poverty"  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  read  with  particular  in- 
terest Commissioner  Keppel's  address, 
which  follows: 
An   Addkxss  bt  FaAMcxs  Kxfpxl.  U.S.  Com- 

MissioNm  or  Education.  Dkfabtmzmt  or 

Hkalth,  Education,  and  Wkltakk 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today. 
Originally  I  was  to  come  hwe  on  an  easy  mis- 
sion— to  offer  greetings  to  America's  school 
administrators.  This  could  have  been  ac- 
complished briskly  and  without  much 
strain — either  for  you  or  for  me^for  there 
is  no  audience  which  so  clearly  deserves  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  future  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  however,  the 
signals  were  changed  and  I  was  asked  to  de- 
liver a  fullfledged  address,  no  matter  what 
the  strain  might  be  on  either  of  us.  But  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity.  There 
is  much  for  us  to  talk  about.  We  are  at  an 
historic  moment  In  American  education.  I 
think  that  we  all  sense  It.  that  we  all  see 
prospects  opening  before  ua  which  were 
closed  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Last  year,  the  88th  Congress  passed  more 
significant  legislative  acts  for  education  than 
any  Congress  before  It.  Last  month,  several 
of  us  from  the  Office  of  Education  met  with 
the  Nation's  educators  at  regional  meetings 
across  the  country  to  commit  this  legislation 
to  prompt  and  effective  action.  Each  of 
these  meetings  was  marked  by  high  enthusi- 
asm and  expectancy.  One  gets  the  feeling 
that  America's  educators  are  at  least  being 
Bununoned  from  the  wings  to  the  center  of 
the  stage. 

The  spirit  of  these  meetings  and  the  spirit 
of  our  times  convince  me  that  we  are  now 
given  a  chance  which  does  not  come  often 
to  the  educational  community,  that  educa- 
tion has  truly  reached  a  time  of  momentum 
and  possibility.  We  are  called  on  to  use  our 
skills  to  bring  all  our  public  schools  into  the 
20th  century  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  2l8t  century,  less  than  four 
decades  hence. 

TWO    PROPOSALS 

As  we  meet  here,  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  considering  two  major 
measures  to  further  strengthen  our  schools. 
The  first  of  these  calls  on  Federal  aid  for  the 
selective  raising  of  teacher  salaries  and  the 
construction  of  adequate  classrooms  for  pub- 
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lie  elementary  and  secondary  education.  It 
would  bring  to  teaching  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial rewards  and  status  so  clearly  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  recruit  the  teachers  we  need, 
and  it  would  replace  makeahift,  ramshackle 
classrooms  which  have  been  neglected  for 
generations. 

This  modest  proposal  has  been  argued  long 
and  endlessly  both  Inside  and  outside  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  subjected  to  vociferous 
and  varloxis  pressures.  It  is  now  time  that 
these  pressxu'es  be  lifted,  that  further  debate 
be  halted,  that  special  interests  stand  aside 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation's  interest  In  the 
f  oiuidatlon  of  American  education. 

The  .second  measure  Is  something  new. 
To  be  recommended  this  year  by  President 
Johnson.  It  will  be  designed  as  an  Im- 
mediate attack,  through  education,  on  some 
of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
within  our  society.  It  will  call  for  Federal 
aaslstanoe  to  strengthen  education  specifi- 
cally among  America's  poor,  to  balance  the 
acalas  of  opportunity  for  children  who  need 
the  best  of  education  but  ever  so  seldom  re- 
ceive It.  It  will  regard  poverty  as  a  prime 
target  for  education. 

It  Is  this  problem  of  poverty  and  education 
that  I  want  to  discuss  today.  It  is  a  topic 
you  have  already  heard  much  about — In  the 
press.  In  the  speeches  of  the  President,  In 
yoiu*  own  seminars.  But  here  in  the  family, 
■o  to  speak,  I  want  to  deal  more  directly 
with  certain  points  than  we  sometimes  do 
in  public. 

EDUCATION    AND   POWBTT 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind — and  I 
think  there  Is  none  In  yoiuv — that  educa- 
tion can  be  vital  to  the  alleviation  of  pov- 
erty. The  President  himself  has  called  on 
America's  schools  as  the  first  and  most  ef- 
fective weapon  in  this  concerted  war  against 
poverty.  At  every  turn  in  our  technological 
age,  the  statisticians  show  us  that  unem- 
ployment grows  wherever  educational  levris 
are  low,  that  Income  rises  wherever  education 
achievement  Is  high,  that  poverty  and  lack 
of  education  are  slIw&yb  linked.  The  public 
is  now  awakened  to  the  need  for  improving 
the  schools  of  the  poor  and  this  is  a  heart- 
ening sign  Indeed. 

But  It  is  gratuitous,  to  say  the  least,  to 
preach  on  this  theme  to  this  audience,  so 
many  of  whose  members  are  the  prophets 
whose  voices  have  for  so  long  been  Ignored 
on  this  score.  Much  more  to  the  point  for 
us  Is  to  explore  candidly  together  some  of 
the  pitfalls  in  our  path  and  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  must  overcome  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  fulfilling  the  promise  of  education  as 
the  conqueror  of  poverty  and  the  harbinger 
of  hope. 

First  of  all,  we  must  face  with  all  the 
honesty  at  our  command  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  we  really  believe  what 
we  say — that  education  can  fulfill  this  prom- 
ise, that  we  can  truly  bring  equal  opportu- 
nity to  the  schools  of  poverty. 

So  many  schoolmen  have  been  discour- 
aged for  so  long  that  it  has  become  easy  to 
say  brave  words,  but  In  ouf  actions  to  show 
that  we  no  longer  believe  them.  It  has  be- 
come easy  to  be  satisfied  with  schools  which 
exist  in  form,  but  not  in  substance — where 
teachers  seem  to  teach  and  children  seem  to 
attend — forgetting  in  our  discouragement 
that  students  are  not  really  learning.  When 
we  have  been  struggling  for  years  with 
double  sessions  and  shortages  of  teachers, 
it  is  easy  to  become  satisfied  If  we  can  pro- 
vide a  classroom  for  every  student  and  a 
teacher  for  every  classroom. 

If  we  mean  to  succeed,  we  can  no  longer 
accept  the  idea  that  it  Is  enough  for  school 
administrators  to  administer  the  status  quo, 
when  our  proper  role  is  to  give  creative 
leadership  to  new  and  challenging  possibil- 
ities. For  us,  the  deadliest  ailment  is  com- 
placency. 

Next  to  complacency,  we  must  guard 
against  defenslveness.    This  is  a  disease  es- 


pecially troublasome  to  our  professioii.  I 
liave  been  amassed  and  dismayed  to  see  how 
often  the  public's  desire  to  do  something  to 
Improve  education  in  our  slums  has  been 
Interpreted  by  our  profession  as  an  attack 
upon  the  schools.  I  have  received  com- 
ments, for  Instance,  on  an  article  I  wrote 
for  a  recent  New  Ycffk  Times  education 
supplement  to  the  effect  that  at  a  time  of 
difficulty  in  education,  I  should  not  attack 
and  condemn  the  schools  tor  failure.  In 
this  article,  I  told  how  parents  of  one  sliun 
school  formed  a  picket  line  to  protest  the 
poor  educational  achievement  of  their  chil- 
dren. One  vhool  official  was  much  of- 
fended and  said  that  we  "must  attack  prob- 
lems and  not  schools." 

FACING    TSE    FKOBLEMS 

Let  me  say  here  as  forcefully  as  I  can  that 
the  essential  step  to  progress  Is  to  face  up 
squarely  to  our  shortcomings.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  simply  not 
reaching  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  children 
who  are  now  inoiw  schools.  You  know  It 
and  I  know  It  and  the  public  knows  it.  Un- 
less we  can  accept  this  as  a  starting  point 
and  sit  down  and  work  for  new  solutions,  we 
will  be  lost.  If  we  spend  our  precious  ener- 
gies in  attacking  and  defending,  we  will  miss 
the  opportunity  of  the  century  to  conquer 
this  difficult  problems  we  have  struggled  with 
so  long. 

"there  is  another  preliminary  point  we 
should  not  miss.  Of  all  the  pressures  we  now 
feel  which  tend  to  evoke  our  defenses — and 
there  are  many  pressures — the  most  acute  is 
the  civil  rights  movement.  I  know  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  superintendent  on  the  firing  line 
to  maintain  his  balance  and  perspective  In 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  desegregation. 
The  pressiires  now  generated  are  enormous 
and  emotions  are  high.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  present  difficulties,  I  say:  "Thank  Ood 
for  the  civil  rights  movement."  It  provides 
the  very  opportunity  we  have  been  looking 
for. 

For  years,  we  have  telked  of  the  disinterest 
and  apathy  of  slum  parents.  We  have  argued 
that  we  can't  teach  their  children  because 
they  are  not  interested  in  education  and  be- 
cause their  parents  have  not  teught  them  to 
be  Interested.  But  now,  out  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  we  are  learning  differ- 
ently. We  are  learning  that  many  of  these 
parents  are  Interested  and  have  finally 
found  a  way  to  express  their  Interest. 

In  the  past,  they  have  rejected  the  schools 
and  all  we  had  to  offer,  because  they  had  no 
hope  that  education  was  really  for  them. 
Today,  however,  they  see  a  hope  that  the 
schools  can  be  an  instriunent  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  aspirations.  If  we  can't 
deal  creatively  with  this  motivation  for  which 
we  have  looked  so  long,  if  once  again  we  beat 
down  this  hope  and  return  these  people  to 
despair,  it  will  be  the  tragedy  of  oiu-  times. 

If  we  intend  to  be  truly  creative,  to  bring 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  these 
children,  it  is  cleeir  to  me  that  we  must  mount 
the  crest  of  the  wave  Instead  of  losing  our- 
selves In  the  troughs.  We  must  discard  for 
all  time  a  cluster  of  old  misunderstandings 
and  misbegotten  myths  which  have  stood  In 
the  way  of  progress. 

SOME    MYTHS 

These  are  some  myths  I  would  especially 
choose  for  the  ashcan  of  history. 

First  is  the  myth  that  the  children  of  our 
slums  are  of  a  lower  order  than  children  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy.  We  perpetu- 
ate this  myth  with  such  labels  as  "culturally 
deprived"  and  "dlsadvantoged."  "socially  un- 
derprivileged" and  "handicapped."  These  la- 
bels may  generally  describe  the  social  and 
economic  backgrounds  from  which  these 
children  come.  But  far  too  often,  we  have 
used  these  labels  as  alibis  for  our  failure  to 
find  a  way  to  educate  these  children. 

A  second  myth  la  that  the  children  of 
poverty  are  not  merely  dllBcult  to  teach,  but 
are  virtually  unteachable.    It  Is  true  that 


they  come  trom  families  of  low  educatloiuil 
attainment,  that  their  homes  lack  books  and 
other  Incentives  to  learning,  that  they  coioe 
to  school  without  middle-class  cultural  en- 
dowmente.  But  we  cannot — and  we  dare 
not— continue  to  use  this  dreary  recital  as 
an  excuse  for  poor  schools  and  Ineffective 
education. 

A  third  myth  is  that  these  children  can 
hardly  hope  for  high  academic  achievement, 
that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  send  them 
along  to  the  dumping  ground  that  so  many 
of  our  vocational  training  schools  have  been 
made.  This  is  a  double-edged  slur.  It  is 
a  aiur  against  modem  vocational  education, 
which  increasingly  requires  basic  academic 
skills  for  any  hope  of  success.  And  It  Is  a 
slur  against  these  children,  who  deserve  more 
than  detours  from  education. 

At  the  outset,  I  asked  how  we  can  bring 
true  educational  equality  to  the  schools  of 
America's  poor,  how  we  can  give  these  chil- 
dren a  fair  chance  for  success? 

rXDKRAI,  LXCISLATION 

One  way  Is  through  Federal  legislation — 
through  the  President's  emergency  program 
of  educational  grants  to  impoverished  areas. 
This  vital  program  would  Improve  teaching 
In  low-Income  areas,  estebllsh  learning  and 
study  centers,  create  coordinated  covmsellng 
services,  enrich  cultxiral  backgrounds  and 
assist  these  children  toward  as  high  a  level 
of  education  as  they  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing. 

There  is  also  a  companion  approach  to  the 
President's  program,  which  Is  no  lees  vital  If 
we  mean  to  succeed.  It  call  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  America's  school  administrators,  of 
all  who  are  Interested  In  American  education. 
for  there  can  be  no  success  at  the  Federal 
level  that  Is  not  initiated  and  carried  for- 
ward In  our  schools  and  school  sjrstems 
across  the  land.  This  is  admittedly  a  diffi- 
cult course,  beset  with  problems.  But  since 
when  has  education  been  %,xareer  for  those 
who  plan  to  take  it  easy?' 

Out  of  OUT  difficulties  and  problems,  I 
think  we  can  distill  some  fundamentals 
which  will  help  to  guide  \is  as  we  Join  educa- 
tional forces  to  combat  poverty,  to  raise  the 
levels  of  opportunity  in  the  schools  of  the 
poor. 

First,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  sub- 
standard school  is  precisely  the  vrrong  school 
for  the  children  of  poverty.  These  children 
need  the  most  skilled  of  teachers,  not  the 
least  skilled;  the  least  crowded  of  classrooms, 
not  the  most  crowded;  the  best  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  not  the  least  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  All  this  they  need  to 
make  up  for  deprivations  suffered  in  every 
other  aspect  of  their  lives. 

Second,  these  children  need  an  Imaginative 
change  from  ways  of  teaching  which  do  not 
work  and  will  not  work.  Again,  let  us  be 
candid.  We  have  found  that  a  vast  number 
of  these  children  will  reject  traditional 
texts  and  curriculxuns — even  with  good 
teachers  and  good  buildings.  Can't  we  ex- 
tend them  a  better  and  more  helpful  help- 
ing hand?  I  think  we  can  and,  with  purpose, 
I  think  we  will. 

As  a  rockbottom  start,  we  need  new  primers 
and  readers  for  them  which  recognize  their 
existence  In  our  society.  When  textbooks 
reflect  only  white  middle-clas:!  life,  complete 
with  commodious  split-level  bomes,  how  can 
we  expect  to  reach  poor  wiUte,  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  children?  Initead,  we  need 
textbooks  written  In  terms  of  their  own  en- 
vironments. In  terms  of  theli  own  lives  and 
talents  and  aspirations. 

Above  all,  we  need  teachers  who  are  trained 
and  gifted  in  teaching  thear  children.  All 
too  often,  teaching  our  deprived  children 
has  seemed  a  personal  deprivation  to  the 
teachers  we  send  to  their  classrooms.  They 
are  usually  unfamiliar  with  the  home  and 
community  life  of  their  studente.  They  are 
uaaccust<xned  to  youngsters  who  come  to 
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CouMcticat  Dairy  Farmers  Oppose 
Merfer  of  MOk  Order* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNKmcxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dairy  farmers  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  alarmed  over  a  proposed  merger 
of  the  southeastern  New  England  Fed- 
eral milk  order  with  the  Boston  Federal 
milk  order.  Many  of  them  have  written 
me  in  opposition  to  this  merger  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  such  as  a  loss  in  in- 
come from  milk  by  approximately  15  to 
25  cents  per  hundredweight,  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  other 
reasons. 

I  am  Informed  that  most  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Connecticut  feel  that  the 
present  system  is  working  well  and  that 
the  southefistem  milk  order  is  operating 
smoothly  in  conjunction  with  the  qther 
New  England  orders  in  handling  both 
bulk  and  packaged  milk.  If  a  merger 
should  take  place,  It  may  seriously  hurt 
many  of  these  farmers  and  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  survive  such  a  blow. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  our  dairy 
farmers.  I  contacted  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  proposed  merger.  I  am  now  in 
receipt  of  a  reply  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  which  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record.  Although 
a  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached,  the 
Secretary  states  In  his  letter  that  "in 
reaching  an  appropriate  decision  full 
consideration  wil  be  given  to  all  facets 
of  the  merger  issue." 

I  also  insert  Into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dood  of  Connecticut  by  Com- 
missioner Joseph  N.  Olll  of  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources.  Commissioner 
Oill'S'  letter  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject and  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion in  the  matter.  Please  note  his  ob- 
servation at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter 
that  "every  re£[>onsible  dairy  farm  orga- 
nization is  strongly  opposed"  to  the 
proposed  merger. 

Included  are  also  several  of  the  many 
letters  I  received  from  dairy  farmers  of 
the  area  voicing  their  opposition.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  all  this  material  into 
the  Record  and  to  bring  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues ; 

£>KPAaTicKNT  or  Agriculture. 
Washinffton,  D.C..  February  24,  1964. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  St.  Once, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Mx.  St.  Once:  This  Is  In  reference  to 
your  Inqiiiry  concerning  prc^x)sala  to  revise 
the  southeastern  New  Kngland  Federal  milk 
order,  Incliidlng  proposals  to  merge  this 
order  with  other  New  England  Federal  milk 
orders. 

A  Joint  public  hearing  was  held  January 
and  February  of  last  year  In  New  England 
with  respect  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
southeastern  New  Kngland.  Connecticut. 
Greater  Boston,  Springfield,  and  Worcester 
Federal  milk  ordws.  The  consoUdation 
under  one  regulation   of   the  southeastern 


New  England  order  with  certain  or  all  of 
these  other  rarders  was  an  Important  issue 
on  which  evidence  was  taken.  A  substantial 
amotmt  of  evidence  was  presented  at  the 
hearing  both  in  support  of  and  in  opposition 
to  such  merger. 

The  Department  is  now  reviewing  the  rec- 
ord of  this  hearing,  which  was  quite  lengthy, 
and  the  briefs  were  voluminous.  It  Involved 
a  number  of  issues  which,  if  adc^ted,  would 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  aU  of  the  New 
England  milk  orders. 

In  the  formulation  of  its  recommended 
decision  on  the  proposals  considered,  the 
Department  is  required  by  statute  to  base 
its  reconunendations  solely  on  the  evidence 
obtained  at  the  hearing.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  in  reaching  an  appropriate  deci- 
sion full  consideration  will  be  given  to  all 
facets  of  the  merger  issue.  A  recommended 
decision  on  this  matter  wUl  be  issued  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  and  all  interested 
parties  will  have  opportunity  to  file  any  ex- 
ceptions they  may  have  as  to  its  findings 
and  conclusions. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  milk 
producers  serving  the  southeastern  New 
England  market.  Please  let  us  know  if  we 
can  service  you  in  any  other  way. 

State    or    Connicticttt,    Defabt- 

MENT   or   AcaiCTTLTUXX  AND   NAT- 
URAL  RESOintCKS, 

Hartford.  Conn..  February  20.  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

US.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Tom  :  Any  help  that  you  may  be  able 
to  give  the  eastern  (Connecticut  dairymen  in 
opposing  the  merger  of  the  southeastern 
New  England  mUk  marketing  order  with  the 
Boston  order  will.  I  know,  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  State  dairy  cooperatives,  in- 
cluding the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation; the  Modem  Milk  liCarketing  Asso- 
ciation; the  Torrlngton  Cooperative;  the 
Connecticut  Farm  Bureau,  and  all  the  dairy 
farm  groups,  are  firmly  opposed  to  this 
merger. 

The  following  information  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  in  this  matter: 

1.  Connecticut  producers  in  the  south- 
eastern order  produced  136  million  pounds 
of  milk  in  1063.  It  U  estimated  that  the 
merging  of  the  southeastern  order  with  the 
Boston  order  (because  that  order  has  a  much 
lower  proportionate  use  of  its  producer  milk 
as  fluid  milk,  which  is  the  highest  priced 
milk  In  comparison  with  mUk  used  for  cream. 
Ice  cream,  and  manuf^t\ired  products) 
would  mean  an  annual  loss  in  net^cash  farm 
income  to  Connecticut  producers  of  approxi- 
mately 15  to  25  cents  per  hundredweight, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  $189,000  to 
$315,000; 

2.  Technical  changes  in  the  Boston  order 
based  on  the  cost  of  transporting  the  pro- 
ducer milk,  and  differentials  (or  premiums) 
because  of  the  producer's  proximity  to  his 
market  could  mean  an  additional  15  to  26 
cents  deduction  per  hundredweight  from  the 
price  the  producer  would  obtain; 

3  The  southeastern  order  has  and  Is  work- 
ing satisfactorily  with  its  regulatory  require- 
ments already  so  weU  integrated  with  the 
other  New  England  orders  that  there  is  no 
restriction  In  the  movement  of  bulk  or  pack- 
aged milk  to  or  from  any  other  market; 

4.  Connecticut  producers  in  the  south- 
eastern order  have  gone  to  considerable  ex- 
pense In  planning  their  production  of  milk 
to  meet  the  specific  requirements  inherent 
in  the  southeastern  market  as  well  as  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  fluid  milk  products  In 
their  market; 

5  The  southeastern  order  would  never 
have  been  voted  In  by  the  producers,  If  there 
h.id  been  any  intimation  that  they  would 
lose  their  order  In  6  years,  and  be  merged 
with  the  Boston  order,  regardless  of  their 
objections  to  the  merger;  and  ' 
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6.  The  southeastern  order  is  ninth  in  size 
among  the  83  Federal  orders  now  in  exist- 
ence. No  federally  regulated  market  has 
been  merged  in  the  past  where  producers 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  merger. 

In  closing,  Tom,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
every  responsible  dairy  farm  organization  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  possibUity  of  the 
southeastern  order  being  merged  with  the 
Boston  order. 

I  am  sure  that  your  efforts  wUl  be  grate- 
fully appreciated  by  every  dairyman  in  Con- 
necticut as  well  as  by  my  own  dt.partment. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosxTH  N.  Gnx, 

Commissioner. 

ToiXAMD  CoxnrrT  Farm  BxTXEAti,  Inc., 
SommeraviUe,  Conn..  February  19, 1964. 
Representative  Woliaic  St.  Onoe, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  St.  Ongx:  The  Tolland  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Inc.,  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  south  east  milk  order  and  the  Boston 
Federal  order. 

The  southeast  order  has  been  working  well 
and  Is  well  integrated  with  the  other  four 
New  England  orders.  The  proposed  merger 
with  the  Bostcm  Federal  order  would  result 
in  considerable  loss  of  income  to  the  Con- 
nectlc\il   producers   in   the   southeast  order. 

We  urge  you  to  contact  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture O.  Freeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlculttire  G.  Mehren  and  Chief  of  Dairy  Di- 
vision H.  Forrest  of  the  U.8.  Deparament  of 
Agriculture  and  to  indicate  to  them  the  op- 
position of  the  southeast  producers  to  this 
proposed  merger. 

Sincerely  yours, 

loA  K.  HoLCOHB,   Secretary 
Mrs.  Rockwell  Holcomb. 

Woodstock,  Conn., 

February  22. 1964. 
Hon.  WnxiAU  St.  Ongx, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dbar  Snt :  I  am  against  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  southeast  Federal  mUk  order  with  the 
Boston  Federal  milk  order.  The  former  is  the 
ninth  largest  in  the  country  and  the  daily 
farmers  in  it  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  produc- 
ing to  market  needs. 

The  farmers  voted  for  this  order  5  years  ago, 
but  would  never  have  done  so  had  they  know 
it  would  be  merged  with  any  other  order. 
The  price  of  milk  to  producers  has  already 
been  cut  several  times  and  this  proposed 
merger  would  further  reduce  prices  by  16  to 
25  cents,  which  would  mean  about  a  $315,000 
net  cash  farm  income  loss  for  the 
area.  There  is  in  addition  a  location 
differential  price  reduction  of  from  16 
to  25  cents  under  consideration.  These 
reductions  are  not  in  line  with  President 
Johnson's  campaign  to  help  the  low  income 
groups  in  this  land:  milk  prices  are  far 
below  the  rest  of  our  rising  economy. 

As  a  producing  dairy  farmer  in  the  south- 
east Federal  milk  order  I  urge  you  to  use  your 
influences  against  this  merger.  Please  con- 
tact Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  Mahran, 
and  also  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  H.  For- 
rest and  express  our  strong  opposition  to  this 
merger  without  delay,  as  a  decision  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  March  1 . 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Week. 

Spt  Rock  Farm, 

Jewett  City.  Conn.,  February  12,  1964. 
Representative  Wm.  L.  St.  Once, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Refrxbxntattvx  St.  Onoe:  I  am 
writing  to  you  regarding  a  matter  which  dis- 


turbs ma  very  much,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  dairy  fanners  In  eastern  Connecticut, 
who  are  shipping  milk  to  the  Providence 
market. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  merge  the 
southeastern  marketing  order  with  the 
Boston  order,  and  if  this  should  happen  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
dairy  farmers  in  eastern  Connecticut.  It 
would  mean  a  substantial  financial  loss  to 
ua.  and  being  in  an  already  critical  dairy 
price  squeeze,  this  would  force  even  more 
farmers  out  of  business.  Hearings  regard- 
ing this  matter  have  been  held  throughout 
New  England,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Marketing 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agricultm-e  to 
decide  as  to  the  final  disposition. 

I  attended  a  meeting  recently  at  the 
extension  service  building  at  Norwich, 
where  Prof.  Stewart  Johnson  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the 
manager  of  the  local  dairymen's  association 
of  Providence  Bill  Newman,  spoke  and  we 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  south- 
eastern market  has  Just  about  a  50-percent 
chance  of  not  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Boston  mx^ket.  I  understand  that  Senator 
Pastors,  of  Rhode  Island.  Is  trying  his  best 
to  prevent  this  merger,  since  many  of  his 
constituents  would  incur  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  Income.  If  a  merger  should  take 
place,  we  would  rather  merge  with  the  Con- 
necticut order  where  prices  run  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  the  southeastern  area. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  look- 
ing into  this  matter  soon,  and  would  be 
thankful  for  your  support  in  our  endeavor, 
as  a  decision  is  about  to  be  forthcoming  on 
this  issue.  I  am  also  sending  a  similar  let- 
ter to  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  asking  him 
for  his  support  in  our  behalf. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  Kallman. 

PLAiNnKLo,  Conn.,  February  18, 1964. 
Representative  St.  Once  : 

This  letter  concerns  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  southeast  order  and  the  Boston  Fed- 
eral order  milk  markets. 

We  the  undersigned  are  opposed  to  this 
merger  for  several  reasons.  We  in  the 
south  order  would  receive  a  lower  price  per 
hundredweight  for  our  milk  and  have  higher 
transportation  rates.  We  have  paid  tar  pro- 
moting market  sales  and  are  producing 
quality  mUk  according  to  market  needs.  If 
others  want  an  order  like  ours,  let  them  work 
together  and  get  it  but  not  by  taking  a  slice 
out  of  our  pie  to  put  in  theirs. 

In  conclusion  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
state  our  opposition  to  this  merger  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Alton  C.  Exi^t. 

WnXIAM    S.    EXLET. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Desjardins. 

Sterlino,  Conn.,  February  25,  1964. 
Representative  William  Bt.  Once, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representativx  St.  Once:  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  merger  of  the  southeast  order 
with  the  Boston  Federal  order.  If  this 
should  take  place  we  would  lose  between 
15  and  25  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk. 
Also  transportation  would  be  increased  on 
location   differential. 

The  southeast  order  is  working  well  anh 
is  well  integrated  with  the  other  four  New 
England  orders  in  handling  both  bulk  and 
packaged  milk.  ^ 

We  feel  the  southeast  order  can  much 
better  represent  us  and  solve  our  problems 
than  would  the  Boston  Federal  order.  If 
we  had  known  6  years  ago  that  the  market 
order  would  be  merged  we  never  would  have 
voted  for  that  order. 

We  operate  a  family  self-employed  farm 
and  have  Just  built  a  new  60-cow  stanchion 
bam.  If  we  have  to  take  a  decrease  in  milk 
payments,  with  the  increttsed  ^;>enses  for 


farm  machinery  plus  insurances  and  taxes 
and  payments  tar  the  new  bam  we  would 
not  be  able  to  survive.  We  have  always 
been  on  the  farm  and  have  no  other  trade. 
Please  contact  Secretary  of  Agriculture  O. 
Freeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
GecM'ge  Mehren,  and  Chief  of  Dairy  Division 
H.  Forrest,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, indicating  to  them  our  opposition 
to  this  merger. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoB^T  P.  Jordan. 

PoMTRKT  Center,  Conn., 

'^       February  17, 1964. 
Hon.  William  St.  Onoe, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Ongx:  I  am  writing  you  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Boston 
Federal  milk  order  with  the  southeast  order, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  strongly  oppose  this 
merger,  as  it  will  further  lower  the  price  of 
milk,  and  we  are  having  a  hard  enough  time 
at  the  present  price  of  milk. 
Very  laruly  yours, 

William  Ohvixko. 


Strottt  Re&ltt, 
Hebron,  Conn.,  February  17,  1964. 
Representative  Wojjam  St.  Ongx, 
Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Sm:    We   the   tuidersigned    strongly 
plead  with  you  not  to  vote  f<»-  the  mergn. 
It  would  mean  disaster  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
We  struggle  enough  as  it  is. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Htroo  and  BDrTH  Lxderct. 


Another  FMb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  DE310UNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday's  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Joseph  C.  Harsch,  a  most  respected  cor- 
respondent, tells  us  how  the  Ineptness 
of  either  the  President's  Office  or  the 
State  Department  has  ruffled  the  feelings 
between  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  British 
have  accelerated  their  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

State  or  the  Nations  :  Footnote  to  History 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

London. — Not  so  very  long  ago  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  set  out  from  Washington  for  the 
Far  East  where  his  visit  included  Indonesia 
and  a  session  with  the  president  of  that 
country,  Dr.  Sukarno. 

From  Indonesia,  Mr.  Kennedy  returned  to 
Washington  by  way  of  London  where  he  had 
friendly  discussions  with  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  the  British  Government,  following 
which  that  government  asserted  Its  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Kennedy  and  its  approval  of 
the  position  he  had  been  taking  during  his 
trip. 

Yet  to  this  day  there  continues  to  be  a 
nagging,  lurking  suspicion  in  British  Jour- 
nalistic and  officials  minds  that  somehow  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  up  to  no  good  and  that  beneath 
all  the  surface  candor  and  good  will  for  the 
British  he  and  Washington  would  still  like 
to  appease  Dr.  Sukarno  at  the  expense  of 
Malaysia. 
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In  the  future. 
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wontler  that  there  is  still  a  resi- 

and  discomfort  in  London 

Indonesia  is  mentioned — partlcu- 

Ifresldent  Sukarno's  military 

be  resuming  the  offensive 

the  British. 

p4lnt  is  that  this  happens  be- 

and  friendliest  pair  of  allies 

ivorld — some  would  say  ever 

lumsy  oversight  leading  to 

continuing  suspicion  can  occur 

of  friends  It  is  no  wonder 

difficult  to  hold  an  alli- 

numy  countries   with 

common. 


a  byproduct  of  a  new  ad- 

yet  In  full  efflclent  routine 

l|till.  It  did  happen  between 

London.     It  suggests  that 

[nay  still  be  some  distance 


ladnstry  Continoes  To 
Grow 


EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


J.  BRYAN  DORN 

at>UTH    CABOLJirA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.February  26.1964 

At.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 

is  a  $15  billion  a  year 

industry  operated  more 

in  the  United  States 

600.000  employees   a 

in  wages.    Per  capita 


consumpticm  was  a  record  455  pounds, 
about  twice  that  of  England,  and  several 
times  that  of  Western  European 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Southeast,  the 
No.  1  crop  being  grown  on  our  farms 
today  is  pine  trees.  Tree  fanning 
throughout  the  Nation  is  expanding,  and 
is  captivating  the  imagination  of  our 
farmers.  A  growing  paper  industry  not 
only  creates  additional  jobs  on  the  farm, 
but  also  an  expanding  market  for  hard- 
wood and  pine  trees  grown  on  the  farm. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 


The  4€th  AumverMiry  of  the  Declaration 
of  Lithuanian  independeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   ICASSACHUSnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  February  14,  last,  a  radio  hour, 
sponsored  by  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  area 
LithuaniEui-Amerlcan  parishes  and 
organizations,  commemorating  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  was  held  and  the 
program  was  broadcast  over  radio  station 
WNEB. 

It  was  my  privilege,  together  with 
Anthony  J.  Miller.  Esq.,  a  prominent 
Lithuanian  attorney  of  Worcester,  to 
speak  to  the  listening  radio  audience  on 
this  eventful  occasion  and  I  have  l)een 
asked  to  include,  at  this  point,  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  Mr.  Miller  and  my- 
self and  they  follow : 
Radio  Broadcast  of  Anthont  J.  IiCillik,  Esq  , 

o^  Lithuanian  Indepcndenck  Ovnt  Radio 

Station  WNEB,  Pkbxuast  14,  1964 

As  an  American  citizen  of  Lithuanian  de- 
cent. I  am  very  proud  and  privileged  to  take 
part,  with  our  good  Congressman  and  friend, 
the  Honorable  Hakold  D.  Donohttk,  in  this 
ceremony  commemorating  the  4€th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaraUon  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence. 

On  February  16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council  at  Vilnius  declared  Lithuania 
a  free  and  independent  republic  and  created 
a  provisional  government  to  hold  national 
elections  for  the  first  time  In  centuries 
This  day  marked  a  great  rebirth  of  the  Lith- 
uanian nation.  Many  years  of  suppression 
had  not  dimmed  their  love  of  freedom.  Thl.s 
should  be  rememl>ered  by  the  entire  world. 
Let  us  not  underestimate  the  power  of  free- 
dom to  stir  the  minds  and  inflame  the  cour- 
age of  suppressed  peoples.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  Lithuania  Is  a 
suppressed  nation.  Lithuania  was  con- 
quered against  its  will  by  overwhelming  bru- 
tal force  and  Is  held  by/  force  under  Inter- 
national communism. 

Within  months  after  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  Bolshevik  troops 
were  massed  on  the  border  awaiting  German 
withdrawal. 

After  the  German  withdrawal,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  invaded  Lithucmia  and  occupied 
the  capital,  VUnlus.  But  the  new  provi- 
sional government  of  Lithuania,  which  was 
created  by  the  Lithuanian  National  Council, 
withdrew  to  the  city  of  Kaunas,  where  it 
organized  a  national  army,  which  soundly 
defeated     the     overwhelming     Red     forces. 


This  event  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  fight  for  their 
homeland  and  to  organize  a  popular  govern- 
ment, respected  by  the  people. 

In  1920,  the  Soviet  Oovemment  renounced 
forever,  sovereignty  over  Lithuania.  Later, 
Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  by  all  major  powers,  and 
Lithuania  became  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  where  it  was  respected,  and  where 
It  exercised  significant  leadership.  Surely 
the  Lithuanian  people  would  not  surrender 
this  position  of  world  Importance  to  become 
a  vassal  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  Lithuania,  in  the  years  from  1920 
to  1940.  immense  social  and  economic  im- 
provements were  made.  The  land  reform 
programs,  liegun  under  the  new  national  gov- 
ernment, gave  farms  to  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies. The  Introduction  of  new  techniques 
and  materials  meant  everycoe  ate  better, 
and  there  was  stUl  enpugh  fo^  left  for  ez- 
r>orting.  Lithuanian  industrial  establish- 
ments increased  from  2,474  in  1930  to  over 
16.000  by  1939.  Transportation  was  vastly 
improved.  Social  legislation  brought  health, 
education,  and  welfare  benefits  within  reach 
of  the  needy  in  Lithuania,  and  the  Lithu- 
anian Government  continued  to  function 
democratically  and  always  had  the  support 
of  the  people.  Why,  then,  would  Lithuania 
voluntarily  choose  to  surrender  these  Im- 
mense fruits  of  a  free  democratic  govern- 
ment for  exploitation,  suppression,  destruc- 
tion, exportation  to  Siberia,  and  murder? 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  it  did  not. 

The  Soviet  Union  forced  Lithuania  to 
capitulate  to  the  entry  of  numerous  thou- 
sands of  troops  into  Lithuania,  despite  every 
attempt  at  cooperation  which  Lithuania 
made.  Once  the  massive  Russian  Army  was 
In  Lithuania,  no  resistance  was  allowed,  free 
elections  were  never  again  permitted,  and 
Lithuania  became  ^  victim  to  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia;  a  pattern  which 
has  since  become  sadly  familiar  in  many 
other  countries. 

Let  It  be  known  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple not  willingly  submit  to  the  terrible  living 
conditions,  destruction,  deportations,  kill- 
ings, and  Innumerable  cruelties  Inflicted  on 
them  by  the  Communists.  And  certainly, 
there  is  no  peace  in  the  hearts  erf  the  Lithu- 
anian people  throughout  the  world.  They 
remember  their  independence  day  which 
gave  them  a  brief,  but  nevertheless  precious 
few  years  ot  freedom  and  self-dMnocratlc 
government.  How  sad  that  they  cannot 
themselves  openly  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence Our  words  here  are  no  substitute  for 
the  Lithuanians'  own  freedom.  But  it  is 
our  duty  as  freedom-loving  American  citi- 
zens of  Lithuanian  descent  to  remember  that 
Lithuanian  Independence  D^y  in  1918.  pro- 
claimed at  Vilnius,  encouraged  the  people 
of  oiw  native  land  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  freedom. 
with  the  faith,  hope  and  certainty  that  in 
the  nearest  future,  God  will  see  fit  to  restore 
Lithuania  as  a  free  and  independent  republic 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Let  us 
then  pray  that  this  may  come  to  pass  In 
the  near  future,  and  may  God  grant  that 
that  day  may  be  soon. 

Radio  Broadcast  of  Congressman  Harold  D. 
Donohtte  on  LmraANiAN  Independence 
Over  Radio  Station  WNEB,  Pebruaxt  14. 
1964 

As  your  Representative  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  join 
with  you  In  these  exercises  commemorating 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

This  program  has  become  a  tradition  with 
all  Lithuanians,  because  it  is  held  to  an- 
nually recall  that  great  day  of  Pebruary  16. 
1918.  which  marked  the  end  of  well  over  a 
century  of  persecution  under  a  hostile,  for- 
eign rule.  Lithuania,  on  that  day,  had 
earned  Its  stature  as  an  independent,  demo- 
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cratlc  republic.  There  was  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing and  the  future  was  faced  with  con- 
fldenee.  The  people  of  Uthuania  were 
happy  and  prosperous  in  their  own 
sovereignty. 

However,  in  this  year  of  1964.  our  observ- 
ance of  your  Independence  day  is,  regret- 
ably,  clouded  with  sorrow.  The  bright  star 
of  Lithuania's  freedom  has  been  darkened 
by  the  violent  storms  of  tyranny.  We  re- 
flect with  sadness  upon  the  advancing 
tragedy  of  sacrifice  to  ruthless  imperialism 
that  has  enveloped  Uthuania;  she  has 
ceased  to  be  an  Independent  nation. 

The  principle  of  political  Independence 
enunciated  In  the  declaration  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  a  hollow 
mockery  in  the  preoent  suppression  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Uthuania  is  imdergoing  a  shameless  con- 
quest; she  has  become  the  victim  of  as  bold 
and  cynical  a  diplomatic  campaign  as  any 
big  state  has  ever  waged  against  a  gaUant. 
honc«-able,  but  weaker  neighbor. 

Although  we  mourn  over  her  present 
plight,  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  Repeat- 
edly, through  her  history.  Uthuania  has 
proved  that  her  people  can  eventually  over- 
come the  temporary  triumphs  of  oppressors 
The  Christian  faith,  which,  in  1899.  defeated 
the  Tartar  Invasion  and  saved  all  Europe 
from  barbarism,  is  stiU  with  her  today.  It 
gives  her  the  spirltiial  vigor  to  outilve  any 
dictetorahlp.  mm  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience  with  my  fellow  Americans  of 
Uthuanlan  descent,  I  know  that  deep  in 
the  heart  of  every  Lithuanian  Is  that  pas- 
sion for  liberty  and  freedom  which  never 
dies.  There  is  no  power  than  can  forever 
enslave  a  people  who  ar«  determined  to  be 
free. 

All  over  the  world,  Uthuanlans  are  gather- 
ing, at  this  time,  to  renew  their  vows  to 
work  for  the  independence  of  their  home- 
land. Here,  in  the  United  States,  I  earnest- 
ly believe  that  most  Americans  are  becom- 
ingly IncreaMngly  more  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
which  stand  in  accusing  testimony  to  our 
failure  to  live  and  act  aooordlng  to  the 
princlplee  for  which  oiur  people  have  fought 
and  died  in  two  World  Wars. 

I  consider  it  the  solemn  duty  of  every 
officer  of  our  National  Oovemment  to  re- 
veal the  truth  of  the  extinguishment  of 
self-government,  that  is  being  forced  upon 
the  smaller  nations,  like  Lithuania,  by  the 
Russian  Government  policy  of  expansion 
through  fraud,  intimidation,  and  coercion. 
World  War  II  was  fought  with  the  clear 
understanding  and  pledged  fnirpose  that 
common  victory  should  bring  restoration  of 
self-government  and  territorial  integrity  to 
the   oppressed    nations   of   the   world. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  the  recent  war  being 
won  until  that  pledge  has  been  carried  out. 
The  major  world  powers,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States,  axe  unwitting  parties  to  the  dis- 
graceful betrayal  of  the  smaller  nations  while 
they  continue  to  allow  peaceful,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  to  be  cruelly  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  rule  of  Imperialistic  terrorism — which 
defies  every  decent  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination and  democracy. 

The  case  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other  small 
nations,  is  a  challenge  to  the  moral  con- 
science of  this  Nation  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  the  great,  basic  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  liberty  for  aU  peoples. 
In  simple  Justice,  our  Government  must  in- 
sist that  the  Lithuanian  people  be  permitted 
their  Inalienable  right  to  govern  their  in- 
ternal existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 
You  and  I  must  rededicate  ourselves  to- 
day to  the  persevering  revelation  and  presen- 
tation— ^to  the  world — of  the  facts  and  truth 
about  Uthuania  so  that  the  United  Nations 
shall  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  full  moral 
and  himianitarian  responsibility  of  restoring 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

In  this  cause  you  will  have  the  complete 
support  of  freedom-loving  people  throughout 


the  world;  they  will  join  in  your  efforts 
and  prayers  that  your  homeland  may  be  re- 
stored as  a  free  and  Independent  republic 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

God  grant  that   this  day  may  be  in  the 
immediate  future. 


MobtHziiig  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  last 
Sunday's  Long  Island  Press,  entitled 
"Mobilizing  for  Peace." 

Discussions  have  been  underway  about 
the  problems  to  be  faced  and  surmounted 
if  and  when  our  economy,  now  geared 
overwhelmingly  to  defense  and  military 
expenditures,  can  be  switched  to  peace- 
time civilian  pursuits. 

To  effect  as  smooth  and-  orderly  a 
transition  as  possible,  legislation  has  been 
proposed — which  I  have  cosponsored  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — to  estab- 
lish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission,  which  would  call  for  a  na- 
tionwide study  and  consideration  of  all 
the  complex  problems  of  such  a  change- 
over. President  Johnson  has  already 
set  in  motion  his  own  intergovernmental 
committee  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  converting  our  industries  to  a  peace- 
time basis,  and  I  am  very  ha^iy  to  see 
that  the  press  has  put  its  stamp  ^f  ap- 
proval on  the  efforts  being  made  to 
bring  about  further  open  discussions  of 
the  dlflQcultles  we  face  in  trying  to  work 
out  such  a  conversion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MoBiuziMG  FOR  Peace 
With  the  way  things  are  going  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  talks,  with  brush  fire 
wars  and  rebeillonB  all  over  the  world,  with 
the  belligerence  of  Communist  leaders,  it 
might  seem  Idle  to  discuss  converting  a 
defense-oriented  economy  to  one  oriented 
to  a  world  at  peace. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  detect  waste  and 
diminishing  returns  in  the  continued  stock- 
piling of  mass  destruction  weapons  when  we 
have  enoungh  to  destroy  the  world  many 
times  over. 

While  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
beoMne  vulnerable  to  military  defeat,  we 
must  yet  think  of  a  t<xnorrow  when  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  goods  will  not  go  to 
military  purposes. 

That  is  why  President  Johnson  set  up  an 
interdepartment  cotxunlttee  to  study  the 
problems  of  converting  our  industry  to  a 
peacetime  basis.  And  that  Is  why  a  group  of 
Long  Island  labor  leaders  met  with  the 
President  last  week,  and  urged  him  to  choose 
Long  Island  for  a  pUot  study  of  how  con- 
version can  best  be  brought  about. 

But  it  appears  likely  such  a  study  may 
be  met  with  strong  skepticism  by  some  of  the 
men  who  run  our  defense  industries. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  President  Carl  A.  Prlsche, 
speaking  at  an  "Eoonomlc  Forecast  Confer- 
ence" Febrtiary  16,  at  C.  W.  Poet  CoUege, 
■aw  ocmversion  in  any  near  future  as  "more 
of  a  rosy  nilrage  than  real."  He  said  "it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  or  name  any  sig- 
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niflcant  example  of  tiie  defense -oriented 
segment  or  company  which  has  successfully 
converted  from  military  production  to  in- 
dustrial or  consumer  activity  •  •  •  niere 
is  no  ready-made  market  for  the  absorption 
of  manpower  engaged  In  the  industry,  should 
national       policy  •   •   •  require       cutbacks 

•  •  There  are  no  cheap  and  easy  paths  to 
solving  ooavereioo  problems. 

"Our  goal  must  be  to  get  an  Increasing 
Share  of  the  defense  and  space  business 
available." 

But  just  because  conversion  may  be  diffi- 
cult is  hardly  reason  to  look  away  from  it 
Just  because  it's  never  been  done  before  by 
defense  industries  doesnt  mean  it's  Impossi- 
ble. On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  It  is  com- 
plex and  new  U  the  compelUng  reason  to 
study  the  problem  now. 

Mr.  Prlsche  also  maintained  there  should 
be  no  "government  and  government-con- 
trolled mechanisms  imder  the  hood  of  the 
economy."  He  suggested  "we  let  Russia  con- 
tinue with  that."  Yet  it  seems  contradictory 
to  call  Federal  spending  for  civilian  pvir- 
poses  socialistic  whUe  urging  more  Federal 
contracts  for  defense  as  a  proper  goal  for 
Long  Island. 

Conversion  to  p:  ce  production  is  no  more 
socialistic  than  defense  production.  Defense 
is  completely  dependent  on  Federal  direction 
and  financing.  Conversion  should  mean  even 
less  Federal  participation  and  even  greater 
opportunity  few  competitive  free  enterprise. 
Since  there  is  no  blueprint  for  conversion 
there  are  opportimities  tor  farslghted  busi- 
nessmen to  join  with  government  and  labor 
In  what  should  be  a  positive  and  exciting 
venture. 

Peace  production  offers  many  wealth-pro- 
ducing, positive  possibilities— foreign  mar- 
kete  for  basic  industrial  equipwnent.  and  na- 
tional markets  for  housing,  hospitals,  water 
supply  systems,  education  plants,  electric 
power  faculties,  and  transportation  nets,  to 
mention  a  few. 

No  one  thinks  conversibn  will  be  pain- 
less. But  we  cannot  ignore  the  problem — and 
the  opportunities — in  switching  to  an  econ- 
omy In  wtdch  military  expenditures  wUl  no 
longer  make  up  20  p>ercent  of  all  our  manu- 
facturing. 


L.BJ.:   For  Ererybody 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  a  stunning  blow  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  President,  in  the 
past,  has  tried  to  placate  those  on  both 
sides  of  an  issue.  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington News.  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr., 
recovmts  how  the  majority  leader  was 
trapped  by  a  mother  and  her  stepson 
who  wrote  wi  both  sides  of  one  issue. 
Their  replies  from  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  were  "yes"  to  both  sides. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Buckley  also  sets  forth 
other  instances  of  political  duplicity. 

Let  us  hope  that,  now  he  is  President. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  ceased  playing  this 
game. 

KotTEsrr  ot  PoLmcs? 
(By  WlUlam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Several  years  ago  I  received  from  a  frus- 
trated lady  a  letter  denouncing  the  prevail- 
ing political  hypocrUy. 
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's  campaign  of  1960, 
that  he  behaved  himself 
did  towards  the  lady  and 


stage.  Mr.  Johnson  ran  for 
the  Democratic  national 
In    Representative    Derou- 
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as  President,  on  greeting 
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shows  that  from  1942  to 

of  the  House  and  then 

voted  against  legislation 

tax  12  out  of  13  timee. 

the  lady  and  her  stepson 

politics.     I  hope  they 
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's  column  reminds  us 
to  the  late  Senator 
politician   must  be   like 
Itiings  to  all  men.") 


Tke  Westers  Islands  and  Our  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  KAsaAcircsxTTs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
earthquakes  on  Sao  Jorge  in  the  Azores 
brought  immediate  offers  of  assistance 
from  this  Government  to  the  residents 
of  the  Portuguese  island.  American 
military  units  have  Joined  in  the  emer- 
gency evacuation  of  many  homeless  vic- 
tims of  the  imtimely  disaster,  and  the 
Portuguese  Government  has  been  as- 
sured of  our  willingness  to  be  of  further 
assistance  if  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  while  the  Por- 
tuguese have  been  grateful  for  our  help 
and  offers  of  help,  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  Lisbon  took  commendably 
prompt  and  effective  steps  to  assist  the 
victims  of  Sao  Jorge,  without  relying 
unduly  on  outside  assistance. 

Our  friendship  for  the  people  of  the 
Azores  transcends  the  usual  humani- 
tarian motives  in  a  case  such  as  this,  or 
our  alliance  with  a  loyal  NATO  ally  and 
longtime  friend  in  the  Western  alliance. 
Our  ties  with  these  beautiful  islands  date 
to  the  mid-18th  century,  when  New  Bed- 
ford and  NantiKket  whalers  came  upon 
them  after  crossing  on  favoring  winds, 
the  wide  and  forbidding  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic.  / 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Falmouth, 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  takes  eloquent  note  of 
the  common  heritage  of  many  present- 
day  Americans  with  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Sao  Jorge,  as  well  as  the  resi- 
dents of  the  many  other  islands  of  the 
Azores — the  Islands  of  the  Hawks.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Trx  WxarxRN  Islands  and  Ottx  HxarrACX 

Islands  of  the  Hawks — the  Azores — the 
Portuguese  caUed  them  when  they  found 
this  North  Atlantic  archipelago  In  1432. 
Hawks  in  great  niunbers  were  soaring  over 
the  mountainous  slopes  and  steep,  high 
shores.  All  was  lushly  verdant  In  this  para- 
dise of  climate  softened  and  moistened  by  the 
miles  of  sea  around. 

To  New  England  whalemen  who  came  upon 
them  as  early  as  1763  they  were  always  the 
Western  Islands.  Whaleshlps  from  New  Bed- 
ford, Nantucket,  and  the  Vineyard  reached 
them  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  the  favor- 
ing westerly  winds. 

In  the  harbor  of  Horta  on  the  island  of 
Fayal  these  whalers  replenished  water  and 
found  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  their 
larders.  Among  the  Islanders  the  whale- 
shlps recruited  crewmen.  And  so.  early  In 
the  story  of  our  coast.  Azoreans  came  back 
with  the  ships  to  settle  on  Cape  Cod  and 
otir  Islands,  to  turn  scrub  lands  Into  produc- 
tive farms  and  to  provide  much  needed  man- 
power for  development  for  our  resorts. 

Names  of  the  islands  are  as  familiar  In 
Falmouth  as  our  own  place  names — Flores. 
Fayal,  S&o  Jorge,  Tercelra,  SAo  Miguel.  Pico. 
They  are  the  fatherland  of  many  of  our 
American  citizens  of  today. 

Pico  means,  in  Portuguese,  peak.  We  were 
reminded  by  the  news  of  Wednesday  that 
volcanic  action  has  always  threatened  these 
peaks  which  rise  above  the  sea  800  miles  off 
the  Portuguese  coast.  A.;ross  their  area  of 
some  1.000  square  miles  qtiakes  have  been 


frequent.  In  1811  an  Island  rose  near  8&o 
Miguel  only  to  disappear  again.  In  19S7,  a 
submarine  volcano  formed  an  Island  close 
to  Fayal.  This  eruption  continued  for  30 
days.  Then  the  Island  vanished.  There  was 
a  major  eruption  in  1926  and  quakes  on  Ter- 
celra In  1961  and  In  the  city  of  Ponte  Del- 
gada  on  S&o  Miguel  In  19S2. 

Though  breadth  of  the  AUantlc  rolls  be- 
tween Cape  Cod  and  the  Island  of  S&o  Jorge, 
disaster  there  comes  close  to  the  heart  of 
Falmouth.  Now  there  Is  concern  for  the 
quake  victims.  Later,  we  are  sure,  there  will 
be  help.  The  Western  Islands  have  a  place 
in  our  heritage. 


Address  by  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  HXW   TUUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  at  the 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  Awards  luncheon  of 
the  downtown  chapter  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
Thursday,  February  13.  1964.  I  should 
also  like  to  include  a  list  of  the  Flem- 
ming Award  winners  and  their  distin- 
guished accomplishments.  The  Flem- 
ming Awards  program  was  established  by 
the  downtown  chapter  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  recognize  especially  meritorious 
work  and  to  encourage  high  standards 
of  performance,  to  attra<^  high-caliber 
young  men  to  aoven\ment  service  and 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  it 
presents: 
Remarks  bt  Und^  Sccsxtast  or  CoMiixacE 

PRANKLnf      D.      ROOaXVZLT,       J«.,       AT      THB 

Abthub  S.  Fr.nsirTTco  Awaaoa  LnrcHsoir 
OF  THK  Downtown  Chafteb  or  tbm  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia  Juniob  Chambxb  or 
CoMMcacz 

It  is  a  pleas\u-e  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram honoring  these  10  distinguished  Federal 
employees. 

May  I  first  commend  you  Jaycees  for  spon- 
soring the  Flemming  awards.  To  give  public 
recognition  to  the  work  of  often  little 
heralded  and  usually  underpaid  Oovernment 
servants  reflects  much  credit  on  yotir  or- 
ganization. And  I  want  to  express  your 
Govemment's  appreciation  of  It. 

While  we  meet  today  to  honor  10  outstand- 
ing men.  In  a  larger  sense  we  are  here  to 
honor  the  reawakened  spirit  of  service  In 
our  country  that  they  symbolize. 

Evidence  of  this  new  dedication  to  some- 
thing larger  than  ourselves  is  everywhere 
throughout  America.  It  Is  not  confined  to 
Government  service,  nor  to  the  supergrades 
in  Government.  Rather,  we  see  It  both  In 
and  out  of  government,  in  both  high  and 
low  places. 

We  see  It  in  young  businessmen  acting 
through  such  community  organizations  as 
this.  We  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
see  It  In  the  voluntary  service  of  business- 
men assisting  the  Government  In  the  export 
expansion  drive,  in  maintaining  a  State  of 
defense  readiness  in  the  Executive  Reserve, 
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and  in  advisory  capacities  In  our  scientific 
and  technological  bureaus. 

We  all  see  it  in  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  working  under  difficult 
conditions  in  remote  villages  around  the 
world;  we  see  it  in  a  young  and  courageous 
doctor  ministering  to  the  sick  In  southeast 
Asia;  and  we  see  it  in  the  struggle  here  at 
home  to  assure  equal  rights  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

It  Is  immistakaUe :  there  is  abroad  in  the 
land  a  new  Idealism,  a  new  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, a  new  sense  of  mission,  a  new  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  himianlty.  Born  in 
the  wartime  sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men.  It 
has  carried  over  into  every  facet  of  civilian 
life.  President  Kennedy  helped  lead  this 
reawakening,  and  President  Johnson  wUl 
sustain  it  through  his  personal  leadership  of 
the  war  on  poverty  and  In  many  other  Gov- 
ernment programs.  It  la  a  growing  move- 
ment that  has  traditions  going  back  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  pioneering  men  and  women 
who  founded  this  Nation,  and  It  Is  some- 
thing of  which  every  American  can  be 
proud. 

The  10  men  we  honor  today  have  complied 
especially  noteworthy  records  of  service.  In 
pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  in  distinguished  achievement 
in  administrative  capacities,  they  have 
demonstrated  extraordinary  ability  and  out- 
standing devotion  to  their  jobs. 

And  not  only  this.  They  have  done  so,  we 
all  know,  at  considerable  financial  sacrifice, 
for  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  could 
not  earn  far  more  In  private  Industry.  We 
in  Government  are-  especially  aware  of  this 
fact,  for  we  lose  hundreds  of  able  men  and 
women  to  the  private  s^tor  of  our  economy 
every  year,  and  we  know  the  difficulty  and 
the  cost  of  recruiting  replacements  for  them. 
And  this  is  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
very  highest  skills  are  required  by  govern- 
ment in  order  to  properly  discharge  its  com- 
plex duties  In  our  Increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety. Only  first-rate  personnel  can  produce 
first-rate  government.  The  wisest  legisla- 
tion and  the  soundest  policies  cannot  result 
in  good  government  without  able  people  to 
administer  those  laws  and  carry  out  those 
policies  with  energy,  skill,  and  dispatch. 

The  need  is  especially  great  in  the  top 
levels  of  government,  the  very  place  where 
our  pay  scales  have  been  so  Inadequate  com- 
pared to  those  prevalent  in  industry.  In- 
dependent surveys  have  shown  that  the 
salaries  In  industry  are  double  those  of  the 
government  for  comparable  work  In  some  of 
the  highest  grades  of  service. 

President  Kennedy  emphasized  the  point 
In  1962  when  he  first  proposed  legislation  to 
correct  the  situation.  It  Is  In  these  top 
levels,  he  told  Congress  "In  which  our  need 
for  quality  Is  most  acute — In  which  keen 
Judgment,  experience,  and  competence  are  at 
a  premium.  It  Is  here  that  we  face  our  most 
difficult  personnel  problems.  It  Is  at  these 
grades  that  we  employ  our  top  scientists, 
doctors,  engineers,  experts,  and  managers." 

As  you  all  know,  Congress  responded  by 
enacting  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962,  which  for  the  first  time  adopted  the 
principle  of  comparability  for  determining 
Federal  salary  levels — that  Is,  Federal  pay 
shall  be  reasonably  comparable  with  prevail- 
ing private  enterprise  salaries  for  the  same 
levels  of  work.  The  act  also  provides  for  an- 
nual review  of  Federal  salaries  and  requires 
the  President  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  any  necessary  adjustments. 

One  raise  has  already  gone  Into  effect  In 
two  stages,  and  the  administration  has  rec- 
ommended an  additional  raise  to  establish 
comparability  at  the  upper  levels. 

President  Johnson  has  emphasized  that 
such  raises  are  an  economy  measure,  since 
efficiency  In  Oovernment  will  come  primarily 
"from  the  hard  and  conscientious  work  of 
our  top  managers,  who  are  now  plainly  un 
derpald  for  what  is  expected  of  them." 


There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  than 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  on  employees 
who  cannot  perform  to  the  high  standards 
required  by  the  Job  and  demanded  by  the 
American  i}eople.  It  la  therefore  bad  policy 
and  \insound  economics  to  faU  to  attract  our 
ablest  men  and  women  to  this  work. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  on 
President  Johnson's  request.  If  we  expect 
our  civU  servants  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
to  the  Nation  with  skill  and  devotion,  the 
Nation  must  not  shirk  its  responsibilities 
to  them.  As  President  Kennedy  said,  "The 
success  of  this  Government,  and  thus  the 
success  of  our  Nation,  depend  In  the  last 
analysis  upon  the  quality  of  our  career 
services." 

In  honoring  these  10  outstanding  young 
men  In  Government  today,  we  are  acknowl- 
edging that  quality.  We  must  also  work  to 
maintain  it.  And  so  we  are  not  so  much 
honoring  what  these  10  men  have  done  as 
what  they  will  do  and  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing.  The  example  they  have  set  In 
serving  their  country  Is  Important  not  only 
to  those  who  also  serve  but  to  those  who 
might  serve  In  the  days  ahead.  -.. 


The  Jitnior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  Award  Winners  for  1963 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ^' 

Etonald  R.  Chadwlck,  MX>..  Poet  Office  Box 
4615  RFD,  Upper  Marlboro.  Md.    Age  38. 

(Chief,  Division  of  Radiological  Health, 
Public  Health  Service;  Medical  Director, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Responsible 
tor  directing  the  development  and  conduct  of 
a  national  program  for  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  public  from  radiation  hazards 
from  all  sources.) 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  3417  R  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.     Age  36. 

(Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  XJS.  poUcy  within  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  family  of  specialized  and  afflll- 
aited  agencies,  as  well  as  In  other  of  the  70 
International  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member.) 

A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham,  Jr.,  301  G  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.    Age  35. 

(C<»nmis8loner,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Charged  wjth  the  responslbUlty  for  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  laws  in  the  field  of 
antitrust  and  trade  regulation.) 

Jerome  Herbert  Perlmutter,  613  East  In- 
dian Spring  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Age 
39. 

(Chief,  Division  of  Publishing  Services, 
XJS.  Department  of  State.  Responsible  for 
approving  aU  State  Department  publica- 
tions, including  white  papers,  speeches  re- 
ports, magazines,  books,  and  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  this  Nation  Is  a  part.) 

George  Leon  Rogoea,  1178  Stonewood  Lane, 
Rockville,  Md.    Age  39. 

(Chief,  Nuclear,  Atomic,  and  Classical 
Physics  Branch.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Responsible  for  administering  re- 
search programs  In  nuclear  structure  physics, 
extranuclear  properties  of  matter,  isotope 
separation  and  stable  nuclides  which  are 
carried  out  In  the  national  laboratories  and 
at  a  large  number  of  universities  and  research 
Institutions  throughout  the  United  States.) 

SCIENTirC 

Dr.  SJoerd  Lleuwe  Bontlng,  5523  Orosvenca' 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.    Age  38. 

(Head,  Section  of  Cell  Biology,  Opthalmol- 
ogy  Branch,  Nattonal  Institutes  of  Health.  As 
head  of  the  Section  of  OeU  Biology,  Opthal- 
mology  Branch,  he  directs  research  on  the 
developing  and  functional  eye.) 

Chrlst<^her  Columbus  Kraft,  Jr.,  23  Im- 
perial Avenue,  Prlendswood.  Tex.    Age  39. 

(Assistant  Director  for  Flight  Operati<ms, 
NASA  Manned  ^acecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Tex.  As  NASA  FUgbt  Directfx-  during  ac- 
tual maimed  spcuse  flights,  he  exercises  the 
critical    responsibilities    of    controlling    the 


flight  from  liftoff  of  the  launch  vehicle  to 
landing  of  the  spfu^ecraft  in  the  recovery 
area.) 

Serge  Nicholas  Tlmaaheff.  706  East  HartweU 
Lane,  Wyndmoor,  PhlladelphU,  Pa.    Age  87. 

(Supervisory  chemist.  Agricultural  Beaeardi 
Service,  UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Conducts  research  on  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical propwtlea  at  milk  protein  and  other 
biological  macromolecules,  which  Includea 
the  interruption  of  these  properties  and 
their  dependence  on  genetic  factors  and  on 
the  structure  of  the  nucleic  acids  which 
control  the  synthesis  of  these  proteins  in 
vivo.) 

John  W.  Townsend,  Jr,  25  Windward  Drive, 
Severna  Park,  Md.    Age  39. 

(Assistant  Director,  Space,  Science  and 
Satellite  Aj^lcations,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Goddard  ^>ace 
Flight  Center,  GreMibelt,  Md.  Responsible 
for  planning  and  directing  a  complex  organ- 
ization Involved  in  a  brockd  program  of  re- 
search in  space  sciences,  the  development  of 
space  techncdogy  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  such  research  and  developments.) 

Dr.  James  Richard  Walt.  756  14th  Street, 
Boulder,  Colo.    Age  89. 

(Physicist  (electronics) ,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Senior  research  fellow  on  the 
staff  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  an  internationally  known  au- 
thority In  radio  wave  prc^agatlon.) 


The  Hontewtfe  Goes  to  Con^^ess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
able  colleague,  the  Honorable  CATHERno: 
May,  the  Congresswoman  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  Texas  Roundup  at  the  57th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation In  Dallas,  Tex. 

As  Mrs.  B4ay  always  does,  she  made 
an  excellent  speech  on  February  4,  1964. 
The  speech  was  entitled  "The  Housewife 
Groes  to  Congress."  The  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  ot  the  speech  Is  particularly 
worth  reading  again  and  again. 

The  speech  follows : 

I  have  waited  almost  23  years  for  a  proper 
occasion  to  present  itself  wherein  I  might 
thank  the  food  editors  of  America  for  the 
role  they  played  at  one  time  In  my  life  In 
saving  not  only  my  Job,  but  quite  possibly 
my  life.  In  1941.  an  optimistic,  but  obvious- 
ly naive,  radio  manager  hired  me  as  the 
women's  editor  of  his  station.  In  this  ca- 
pacity my  Job  was  to  go  on  the  air  for  an 
hour  or  so  every  day  and  tell  the  housewives 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  how  to  run  their  homes, 
how  to  treat  their  husbands,  how  to  bring 
up  their  children,  and  how  to  cook. 

At  that  time.  I  was  one  of  those  college - 
bred  products  euphemistically  referred  to  as 
a  "bachelor  girl."  In  the  short  teaching  ca- 
reer that  lay  behind  me.  as  an  apartment 
and  boarding  house  dweller.  I  have  done  a 
masterful  Job  of  avoiding  any  contact  with 
the  kitchen,  the  dustpan  and  the  washing 
machine  on  all  occasions. 

So.  blithely  I  entered  this  new  career  fully 
equipped  with  this  complete  set  of  handi- 
caps— pl\w  one  more — the  station  Insisted 
that  my  air  name  be  Mary  Terry.  Parenthet- 
icaUy,  as  nauseating  as  this  name  was.  in 
time  I  became  vvy  thankful  to  have  the 
protection  of  thla  alias,  tOncs  it  is  probably 
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volving herself  In  political  i>apty  work — 
which  on  occasion  leads  to  election  to  a 
public  crffice.  Certainly  in  today's  world  I 
can  see  no  conflict  at  all  when  there  U  no 
move  nutde  by  our  Government  today  that 
does  not  directly  or  indirecUy  involve  the 
welfare  of  that  which  a  wcxnan  holds  most 
dear — her  husband,  her  family,  and  her  home. 
To  me,  the  real  puzzle  is  that  any  Amer- 
ican woman  today  could  fail  to  have  a  g;ood, 
healthy  intelligent  curiosity  about  how  her 
representatives  in  Government  are  spending 
her  nwney  and  involving  themselvee  in  her 
decisions. 

And  I  know  no  better  case  to  cite  as  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this  than  the  case 
of  the  constmier  verstis  Congress. 

Because  my  experience,  both  in  my  per- 
sonal and  career  life,  dealt  so  largely  with  the 
consumer  housewife,  it  is  obvious  that  I 
would  have  a  special  interest  in  watching 
what  Is  going  on  in  Congress  in  those  areas 
that  are  referred  to  as  activities  on  behalf 
of  consumer  interest  or  consumer  protection. 

My  committee  assignment  is  the  House 
Oonunittee  on  Agriculture  and  I  serve  on  six 
subcommittees.  All  our  dealings  are  with 
laws  that  have  to  do  with  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber.  In  other  words — they  are  all 
directly  concerned  In  the  end  with  the  con- 
sumer. And,  may  I  state  right  here.  I  have 
always  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  was 
a  consiimer  becaxise  everybody  eats,  wears 
clothes,  lives  in  some  sort  of  a  shelter,  and 
buys  things  pertaining  thereto.  Frankly.  I 
have  never  thought  of  the  consimier  as  a 
set-apart,  minority  group  that  needed  special 
representation  or  a  special  organized  voice 
to  speak  on  Its  downtrodden,  inadequately 
protected  behalf. 

Well,  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  cer- 
tainly learned  that  there  have  sprung  up  sev- 
eral schools  of  thought  that  differ  from 
mine.  To  listen  to  some  of  the  more  vocal, 
militant,  and  radical  groups  talk,  while  they 
wage  their  batties  as  self-appointed  cham- 
pions of  the  consumer,  the  average  Amer- 
ican purchaser  when  he  walks  Into  the 
marketplace  enters  some  sort  of  terrifying 
and  unregulated  Jungle  with  frightening  and 
niysterious  evils  lurking  behind  every  coun- 
ter. The  exaggerated  version  of  thla  melo- 
drama depicts  the  storekeeper  as  a  Simon 
Legree  villain,  complete  with  black  mustache 
and  heartless  sneer,  and,  what  I  lesent  moet, 
It  portrays  the  American  housewife  as  an 
absolute  Idiot. 

As  I  said,  this  is  the  exagerated  picture, 
but  quite  honestly.  It  is  also  the  Implication 
you  get  as  you  listen  to  some  of  the  testi- 
mony I  have  heard,  or  read  some  of  the  com- 
mittee transcripts,  or  peruse  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. "Cons\mierltlB"  has  arou.sed  my  curios- 
ity, and,  as  an  American  housewife  and  on 
behalf  of  the  American  housewife,  I  have 
a  few  questions  to  propound  concerning  this 
new  movement. 

But,  first  I  would  lay  this  premise  of  per- 
sonal belief  as  a  foundation  for  all  my  re- 
marks— there  cannot  be  a  double  standard  of 
ethics  for  business  and  government.  False 
labeling,  misrepresentation,  commercial 
fraud,  and  corporate  bureaucracy  are  evil 
and  wrong  under  any  circumstance.  Wher- 
ever these  evils,  abuses  and  malpractices 
exist,  we  must  move  to  meet  them.  If  bus- 
inessmen, as  Integral  factors  In  our  free 
society  today,  do  not  develop  facilities  for 
self-policing  and  for  protecting  the  public. 
then  they  are  traitors  to  the  voluntary  cause 
they  espouse  because  they. deliberately  Invite 
government  regulation.  And.  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  that  government 
Intervention  Is  the  sole  approach  for  public 
protection  are  traitors  to  the  basic  tenet  on 
which  otir  government  Is  formed — personal 
liberty  and  free  choice.^ 

Now — flrst  question — Ju-.t  how  unregulated 
is  the  Jungle  of  the  marketplace?  In  1961, 
the    Intergovernmental   Relations   Subcom- 


mittee of  the  Hotise  Government  Operations 
Committee,  initiated  a  study  to  determine 
how  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  ooneernlng  themselves  with  ac- 
tivities which  (1)  directly  protected  the  con- 
sumer; (2)  advance  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer; and  (3)  IndirecUy  Involved  the  oon- 
8\imer  or  the  effect  of  protecting  the  general 
public.  The  results  of  this  study  were  as- 
tonishing and,  by  the  way,  they  piled  up  to 
hundreds  of  pages  of  compiled  data. 

In  the  flrst  place,  out  of  35  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  only 
two  of  them  perform  no  activities  in  the 
consumer  fleld.  Analysis  of  this  report 
showed  that  118  different  activities  were  list- 
ed Eis  dlrectiy  protecting  and  advancing  con- 
sumer interests.  These  su:tlvities  involve  an. 
nual  program  expenditure  totaling  $953  mil- 
lion and  the  programs  employ  full  time, 
6.500  Federal  workers.  In  addition,  these 
agencies  carried  on  136  programs  in  the 
interest  of  indirecUy  protecting  <^  helping 
consumer  Interest  and  there  were  43  addi- 
tional activities  not  speciflcally  labeled  as 
consumer  programs  but  which  were  identified 
as  protecting  the  general  public.  That  adds 
up  to  the  Federal  Government  being  involved 
in  296  programs  to  help  the  consumer. 

Obviously,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  list 
the  nature  of  all  these  programs  but  many  of 
them  come  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  I  am  sure  you  Join  me  In  giving 
your  enthusiastic  support  to  moet  of  them. 
For  example,  research  in  the  fleld  of  biologi- 
cal controls  for  insects  and  diseases  on 
agricultural  crops.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  protective  functions  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and.  with  very  little  ob- 
jection, give  them  support.  But,  fact  one  Is 
that  we  have  396  consumer  activities  being 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government.  Pact 
two:  we  have  dozens  of  pending  propositions 
for  putting  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment further  into  the  fleld  of  regulation  and 
protection  of  the  consumer. 

In  highlight  review  of  these  activities  and 
recommendations:  In  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  a  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. This  Council  made  Its  first  report  of  rec- 
ommendations last  October.  The  report 
made  26  recommendations  and  profxieed  8 
studies.  Frankly,  I  felt  it  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  a  well-thought-out  documentary 
study  on  consumer  interest.  But,  it  certain- 
ly did  go  into  a  whole  range  of  currency  po- 
litical issues  that  are  before  Congress.  'The 
report  concerned  Itself  with  taxation,  civil 
rights,  public  housing,  electrical  transmis- 
sion, safety  on  the  highways,  and  govern- 
mental flnancing.  This,  in  addition  to  many 
subjects  that  did  have  some  identifiable  con- 
nection with  consiimer  problems. 

Considering  that  these  above-listed  bills 
call  for  sweeping  changes,  are  extremely  com- 
plicated and  have  been  under  study  by  con- 
gressional groups,  citizens'  groups,  special 
interest  groups  and  experts  In  the  field  for  f 
many  years,  I  can  only  be  surprised  when  I 
think  that  this  Council  (which  had  only 
five  meetings  in  a  litUe  more  than  a  year) 
thought  it  could  arrive  at  definite  conclusions 
on  all  of  them.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
managed  to  give  full  endorsement  of  o\a  op- 
position to  some  of  the  most  complex  bills 
that  we  are  still  studying  In  Congress. 

And  back  to  Congress — ^tbere  we  have  a 
number  of  legislative  measures  pending,  all 
presented  as  bills  to  protect  the  buying  pub- 
lic against  fraud  at  tbie  marketplace.  The 
most  controversial  of  these  has  been  the 
Hart  Packaging  and  Labeling  Control  bill, 
oftentimes  referred  to  as  the  "Truth  in  Pack- 
aging" bill.  This  would  give  unprecedented 
government  authority  over  the  size  and  la- 
beling of  canned  foods.  This  bill  has  been 
reported  by  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
but  the  full  committee  has  not  taken  any 
action  on  It.  There  is  a  companion  blU  in 
the  House  but  action  upon  it  Is  pending 
and  nothing  has  been  scheduled. 
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This  Congress,  at  present  count,  has  some 
26  legislative  items  before  it  that  would 
affect  the  members  of  our  host  organization, 
the  National  Canners  Association. 

On  to  the  State  legislatures — lb.  mi  inn  d. 
Smith,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  gave  a  speech 
before  o\u-  Northwest  Canners  and  Freezers 
Association  at  their  convention  in  Seattle  In 
which  he  reported  on  how  many  State  leg- 
islatures are  proposing  regulatory  measures 
In  the  food  packaging,  labeling,  and  con- 
siuner  field.  In  this  talk,  he  listed  State 
after  State  where  attempts  are  being  made 
to  license,  set  up  labeling  standards,  and 
adopt  new  weights  and  measxires  regula- 
tions or  laws. 

In  this  speech.  Mr.  Smith  said  and  I  quote, 
"It  seems  to  be  the  current  vogue  among 
some  legislators  today  to  try  to  do  something 
for  the  consumer."  I  couldn't  agree  more 
and  I  think  It  is  highly  Important  for  all  of 
us — for  whom  something  is  going  to  be 
done — to  stop  and  ask  some  searching  ques- 
tions about  Just  what  Is  motivating  this 
movement: 

(1)  Are  our  legislators  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  being  flooded  with  com- 
plaints from  all  over  the  country?  I  have 
made  a  spot  check  on  a  niunber  of  occasions 
with  colleagues  who  are  close  to  consumer 
legislation  and  I  have  also  checked  state- 
ments and  asked  questions  of  the  various 
bureaus  In  Government  dealing  with  this 
problem.  At  no  time  did  I  get  an  answer 
that  indicated  that  letters  of  complaint  on 
any  one  of  several  consumer  matters  totaled 
more  than  200  or  300.  That  is  on  any 
one  subject.  Since  we  have  about  182  mil- 
lion consumers  today  in  the  United  States, 
I  dont  think  we  can  deflne  this  as  a  flood. 
(3)  Is  this  new  consumer  movement  get- 
ting Impetus  because  individuals  and  groups 
concerned  with  it  have  found  that  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  poUtlcal  appeal?  Without 
making  any  individual  or  bllinket  indict- 
ment, the  answer  to  that  one^  seems  pretty 
obvious  to  me.  I  think  it  was  Inevitable 
that  some  people  should  flnd  out  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  political  appeal  and  color  to  the 
oft-used  technique  of  telling  a  large  group 
of  people  that  they  were  in  trouble  or  danger 
and  then  announce  that  they  were  going  to 
protect  them.  As  we  say  in  Congress,  you 
can't  be  against  God,  motherhood,  and  apple 
pie. 

(3)  [Most  Important  of  all].  Doesn't  this 
make  a  wonderful  issue  to  cloak  the  real 
purpose  of  thoee  who  believe  In  more  total 
regimentation  by  goveriunent?  I  believe 
these  questions  are  very  valid.  But,  In  case 
you  think  I  am  going  overboard  and  on  my 
part  trying  to  dream  up  dangers  that  don't 
exist,  let's  discuss  some  of  the  Implications 
of  the  activities  and  the  legislative  proposals 
that  I  have  listed  for  yoii. 

I  told  you  that  the  first  report  by  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  gave  sweeping 
recommendations  on  a  whole  score  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  controls,  in  addition 
to  specific  consumer  interest  proposals. 
Now  this  is  a  first  report  by  this  Committee 
and,  hopefully,  future  reports  will  show 
greater  responsibility  of  conclusion  directly 
pointed  at  the  area  in  which  they  make 
thelV  studies.  But,  meanwhile,  it  is  an  ad- 
visory document  made  by  men  and  women 
of  status  who  are  presldentlally  appointed. 
It  cannot  fail  to  have  i>otential  Influence 
among  those  Individuals  and  groups  where 
It  might  be  widely  circulated.  My  sincere 
hope  is  that  those  who  study  this  report  will 
do  so  objectively  and  will  be  guided  to  see 
Its  inconsistencies,  and  separate  its  facts 
from  its  fallacies. 

This  report,  among  other  things,  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  the  Hart  bill  on  packag- 
ing and  labeling.  Let's  talk  about  that  for 
a  moment.  Doean't  grade  labeling  sound,  at 
flrst  thought,  like  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
housewives?     What   hotisewife  is   not   en- 


titled to  adequate  information  printed  on 
the  label  which  woiild  help  her  decide  be- 
tween one  can  of  beans  over  another  can  of 
beans?  But  I  think  she  is  also  enUUed  to 
something  better — to  something  more  flexible 
and  more  informative  than  a  Federal  yard- 
stick used  In  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
roughly  and  categorically  puts  all  the  quali- 
ties and  varying  factors  of  taste  and  flavor 
into  three  A-B-C  categories. 

I  may  be  ignorant  of  some  eoonomic  prin- 
ciple here,  but  I  honestly  don't  see  how  we 
can  avoid  putting  a  ceiling  on  quality  If  we 
stress  minlmiun  standards,  and  then  tie  them 
to  a  Government-Imposed  flat  selling  price 
for  the  product.  Nor  do  I  flnd  any  incentive 
for  creative  and  Imaginative  businessmen  to 
produce  more  and  better  goods  at  a  lower 
cost,  the  process  which  makes  the  American 
family  the  best  fed  family  in  the  world.  And 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cant  understand  these 
self-styled  champions  who  assume  that  some 
Individual  Federal  worker,  no  matter  how 
sincere  or  well  trained,  can  do  these  things 
better  than  the  individual  housewife. 

Now,  I  sutoilt  that  the  American  "house- 
frau"  is  a  real  competent,  smart  cookie.  She 
knovra  how  to  discriminate  and  discriminate 
well  between  poor  and  good  quality.  The 
American  housewife  Is  the  best  budget 
balancer  I  know.  (I  sometimes  wonder  why 
the  V3.  Treasxuy  doesn't  call  her  in  to  learn 
1^  few  tricks  on  how  to  keep  "outgo  balanced 
vMth  income.") 

•  And  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  group  that 
she  knows  how  to  regulate  the  seller.  All 
the  government  officials  and  all  the  govern- 
ment laws  In  the  world  are  as  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  impact  Mrs.  America  has  on 
Mr.  Manufacturer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one  can 
of  beans  over  another  can  of  beans.  And 
when  she  makes  that  decision,  no  power  on 
earth  can  save  the  businessman  or  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  product  who  made  the  mistake 
of  displeasing  her.  She  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  wonderful  Job  in  needling.  Inspiring,  and 
in  regulating  American  business  enterprise. 
And,  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect  her. 
Not  with  more  Government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice.  I  vrant  to  protect  her  right  to  reward 
or  punish  the  businessman.  I  want  her  to 
stay  the  boss  of  the  marketplace.  As  long 
as  she  is,  then  th^e's  no  danger  to  our  free 
enterprise  system/ 

And  I  know  of  no  better  example  than  to 
take  the  food  Industry  and  Its  development 
and  progress  as  outstanding  proof  of  how 
and  why  the  American  way  of  life  really 
works.  At  a  time  when  food  has  become  one 
of  the  most  obviously  Important  weapons  in 
the  cold  war,  I  Just  can't  understand  thoee 
theorists,  those  planners,  who  are  trying  to 
step  up  this  movement  to  Involve  the  Gov- 
ernment even  further  Into  the  decisions  of 
the  oonsumer,  the  farmer,  the  food  processcw, 
and  the  food  distributor. 

Just  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  came  across  an 
article  in  a  national  magazine  entitled  "Bet- 
ter To  Be  Fed  Than  Red."  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  who  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Nutrition  Foundation  and  fcwTner 
national  chairman  of  the  Radio  Free  ETurope 
Fund.  In  this  article,  he  gives  a  clear 
and  excellent  analysis  of  the  serious  food 
problems  in  Soviet  Russia,  China,  East  Ger- 
many and  moet  of  the  satellite  countries. 
And  he  certainly  makes  an  excellent  ca^  for 
why  totalitarianism  and  a  flourishing  food 
industry  don't  go  together.  As  he  says,  it  is 
not  a  question  ol  land  resources  or  weather 
conditions  or  farm  machinery  or  distribution 
methods:  it  bolls  right  down  to  "how  do  we 
make  people  eat  'vhat  the  central  authorities 
decide  they  should  eat  and  what  is  going  to 
make  the  farmer,  the  processor,  and  the  dis- 
tributor want  to  cater  to  the  consimier?''  In 
other  words,  the  two  magic,  precious,  im- 
portant ingredients  missing  are  freedom  of 
choice   and   incentive   and  proflt  motives. 


Then  Mr.  Murphy  goes  on  to  say  and  I  quota 
him,  "Now  how  do  we — with  a  democratic, 
private  enterprise  proflt  system — achieve 
such  good  results,  whereas  the  totalitarian 
states  have  so  much  trouble  In  the  matter  of 
foods?" 

"The  success  of  America's  food  industry  is 
based  on  these  two  premises:  the  public  Is 
to  be  offered  foods  that  the  public  wanta. 
The  food  business  operates  under  a  free 
private  enterprise  system  and  can  make 
profits.  Our  ideological  competitors  base 
their  food  Industry  on  the  concepts  that: 
The  public  m\ist  take  the  foods  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  give  them.  The  food  busi- 
ness operates  as  a  part  of  the  state  and 
profits  go  to  the  state,  not  to  individuals." 

And  so  Mr.  Murphy's  advice  to  the  Marxist 
state  is  that  if  they  wish  to  catch  up  with  the 
American  food  industry,  they'll  have  to  do 
two  things — serve  the  consumer  what  he 
wants,  and  provide  the  farmers,  the  food 
processors,  and  the  food  distributors  the 
freedc«n  to  operate  their  own  enterprises  and 
achieve  the  rewards  that  come  from  their 
own  eff<x-ts.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  c<Mnpany  are  going  to  take 
this  very  sound  advice.  It  sounds  like  a 
pretty  dangerous  dilution  of  the  Communist 
doctrine  to  me.  But,  I  do  know  that  if  thi« 
country  takes  some  of  the  advice  that  is 
being  offered  today  on  what  we  should  do 
to  protect  and  help  the  consumer,  well  be 
on  the  road  to  downgrade  and  weaken  one 
of  the  greatest  success  stories  the  progressive 
American  system  has  to  offer. 

I  guess  you  have  concluded  by  now  that 
this  housewife  went  to  Congress;  and,  as  • 
result,  has  become  mcn-e  concerned  than  ever 
about  the  consumers,  but  my  concern  is 
what  government  may  be  doing  to  them 
while  it's  doing  6(Mnethlng  for  them. 

And  we  need  to  appeal  to  the  women  of 
America  In  this  particular  cause  of  assuring 
that  whenever  consumer  legislation  ac  action 
is  proposed  that  they  give  it  the  most  care- 
ful study  possible  before  offering  their  sup- 
port. I  say  this — not  only  because  It  is  the 
women  we  most  often  think  of  when  we  talk 
about  the  consiuner — but,  because  of  the 
great  Influence  she  can  have  on  Congress  and 
State  leglslatiu-es.  If  they  would  use  it.  the 
women's  vote  outnumbers  the  men's  today. 
Politicians  of  both  parties  recognize  women 
as  outstanding  political  workers  but  most 
Important  of  all,  the  average  man  In  public 
office  Is  scared  to  death  of  the  organized 
women's  drive  on  behalf  of  a  cause  that  ha« 
aroused  either  her  indignation  or  her  imag- 
ination. For  years  I  have  been  consistently 
urging  women  everywhere  to  recognize  this 
powerful  political  potential  which  they  have 
and  to  use  it  in  the  right  causes.  At  the 
same  time,  I  stress  to  them  that  vrith  this  . 
power  goes  a  great  responsibility  and  that 
is  to  be  sure  that  they  exercise  study,  Judg- 
ment, wisdom,  and  caution  in  selecting  the 
right  cause.  And  I  want  women  everywhere 
to  become  Interested  in  consumer  legislation 
with  the  realization  that,  not  only  is  the 
matter  of  protection  involved,  but  her  free- 
dom to  buy  goods  of  her  own  choosing  la 
equally  Involved. 

Lastly,  I  call  upon  business  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  build  the  strength  of  p'-lvate 
enterprise  against  the  threats  of  more  cen- 
tralized Government  controls.  Those  who 
represent  your  interests  in  Congress  and  In 
State  legislatures  have  been  doing  an  out- 
standing Job,  but  they  can't  do  it  alone. 
Every  time  business  anywhere  falls  to  exer- 
cise voluntary  discretion,  the  rug  Is  pulled 
out  from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
your  best  Interests  In  the  areas  where  laws 
are  made.  Every  abuse  of  the  buainess  trust 
creates  a  clamor  tox  Government  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  bxisiness  becomes  ever 
more  vigorous  in  self-regulation,  ever  more 
vigorous  in  insistence  on  truth  In  advertising 
and  truth  in  labeling,  then  the  threat  of 
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Ummdl,    Fvst    Nebraska 
Ubits  r««igB  Beef 


EXTEN8DON  OF  I»3i<IARKS 
or 

HON.  RAIjPH  F.  BIERMANN 

(r  maaASKA 
IN  THK  HOUS] !  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsdai ,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMi  LNN.  lir.  Speaker,  from 
the  wealth  of  n  Aterlal  currently  appear- 
ing In  the  Con  SKxssioNAL  Record,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Monbers  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  c  -itlcal  plight  of  the  live- 
stock Industry.  In  addition,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  mi  ny  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced  leg  station  that  would  solve 
the  beef  Impor  crisis.  If  almost  any  one 
of  them  were  aJopted- 

By  way  of  t&ls  continuing  Interest  In 
the  beef  Impor  crisis,  therefore,  I  would 
like  to  Introduc  e  the  two  attached  letters 
and  an  ordinal  ce  from  a  major  commu- 
nity within  tlie  First  District  of  Ne- 
braska, the  citf  of  Beatrice.    This  city 


of  the  beef  Ifiport  crisis 
knayor  and  council  have 
passed  an  ordi  lance  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  imported  fre  (h  and  frozen  beef.  A  let- 
ter from  the  (jlty  council  Invites  other 

Beatrice  as  an  example. 
The  letters  arid  text  of  the  ordinance 
are    self-expls  uatory.      I    recommend 
them  to  my  col  eagues. 
The  letters  a  nd  ordinance  follow : 
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Beatrice 
Representative 
House  Office  Bu\iding 
WtuhiTigton,  D. 
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Sincerely. 


Cttt  or  Bkatbice. 
Nehr.,  February  25,  1964. 
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might  be  Interested  In  see- 
feel  about  the  Importation 
beef.' 


Wm.  W.  Cook..  Sr.    . 

Mayor. 


Cttt  or  Beatrici:, 
,  Nebr.,  February  25, 1964. 

\a  a  copy  of  ordinance 
by  unanimous  vote  of  our 
their  regular  meeting  held 


beef  Industry  is  one  of  the 
ndustries  In  our  State.     We 
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According  to  the  people  that  are  in  favor 
of  importing  fresh  and  frooen  beef,  It  la  ths 
Increase  in  otir  own  cattle  population  that 
has  caused  the  drop  tn  the  beef  price.  This 
may  be  true  in  i  small  way,  but  the  addttloa 
at  millions  of  pounds  of  Imported  fresh  and 
frooen  betf  has  had  a  Ug  effect  on  the  price. 
It  is  like  tying  a  rock  onto  the  foot  at  a 
drowning  man.  Our  entire  beef  market  Is 
affected,  from  our  prime  steers  to  our  cutter 
cow  (the  cull  dairy  cow)  market. 

The  decrease  In  price  paid  to  our  producer 
over  the  past  12  to  18  months  has  not  been 
reflected.  In  most  cases.  In  the  retail  price 
pcad  f<w  beef  purchased  over  the  butcher's 
counter.    Why? 

Many  Industries  are  protected  from  the 
Importation  of  cheap  merchandise,  many 
times  Inferior  in  quality  (such  as  much  of 
the  fresh  and  frozen  beef ) ,  produced  by 
cheap  labor  (such  as  much  of  the  fresh  and 
frozen  beef) .  by  high  protective  tariffs.  Why 
not  a  tariff  on  Imported  fresh  and  frozen 
beef? 

As  stated  before,  the  beef  industry  In  the 
Middle  West  (Nebraska.  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Texas.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Dlinois,  and 
several  other  States)  Is  a  major  Industry. 
What  happens  and  who  is  affected  by  a  de- 
pressed beef  market?  The  beef  producer, 
the  teener,  and  the  dairyman,  all  lose  money; 
which.  In  turn,  affects  the  retail  merchants, 
implement  dealers,  financial  institutions, 
automobile  dealers,  etc.;  which,  in  t\UTi,  will 
affect  the  whoelsaler  of  such  products,  the 
manufacturers  of  such  products,  and  the 
laboring  class  of  people  that  makes  these 
products.     All  of  our  economy  is  affected. 

Let's  make  ourselves  heard  in  Washington. 
Please  have  your  council  pass  a  similar  ordi- 
nance. Send  copies  to  your  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Persuade  other  cities  to 
pass  a  similar  ordinance.  Contact  your 
friends  in  surrounding  States. 

We  are  all  fighting  for  new  industry.  How 
about  helping  a  very  good  and  Important 
industry  that  we  now  have?  You  know  the 
old  saying.  "The  wheel  that  squeaks  loudest 
gets  the  most  grease." 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  W    Cook,  Sr., 

Mayor. 

PS. — This  letter  is  being  mailed  tq  all 
cities  of  the  first  class. 


OrdimanceNo  1455 

An  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fresh  or 
frozen  Imported  beef,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  persons  in  possession  of  fresh  or 
frozen  imported  beef,  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties and  to  provide  for  the  effective  date  of 
this  ordinance 

Whereaj  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Beatrice, 
its  trade  and  commerce,  are  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  community  which  surrounds  it; 
and 

Whereas  the  community  produces  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  beef  of  fine  quality 
and  should  be  protected  from  competition  of 
imported  fresh  and  frozen  beef  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Ordained  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the 
City  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  city  of 
Beatrice,  Nebr..  any  fresh  or  frozen  beef  pro- 
duced or  processed  outside  the  United  States 
or  its  territorial  possessions. 

Sec.  2.  Any  wholesale  establishment  or 
retail  store  having  In  Its  possession  any  fresh 
or  frozen  beef  whose  origin  Is  outside  the 
United  States  or  Its  territorial  possessions 
shall  display  a  sign  In  a  prominent  place  on 
the  outside  of  the  btillding  facing  the  street 
stating  "Imported  Beef  Within."  and  the  let- 
ters of  such  sign  shall  t>e  at  least  10  inches  In 
height. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  any  condi- 
tions or  requirements  of  this  ordinance  shall 


be  deemed  guilty  of  a  xnlBdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  tbsreof  ahall  be  punishable 
by  fine  at  not  STwwIlTig  $50.  Each  person 
ahall  be  deemed  gulttj  of  a  separate  offense 
for  each  day  during  any  portion  of  wbich  any 
yloUntloa  of  the  provision  of  this  ordinance  is 
committed,  continued,  or  permitted. 

Sec.  4.  This  ordinance  atiall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  tzoax  and  after  its  passage, 
approval,  and  publication  according  to  law. 

Passed  and  approved  this  24th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1064. 

Wm.  W.  OooK,  St., 

*fayor. 


Give  Us  Lets  Ocean  or  More  Ships 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAinroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  theme  title  I  have  given  these 
remarks  Is  not  found  In  the  speech  by 
Vice  Adm.  Claude  Rlcketts.  UJS.  Navy.  I 
have  asked  be  printed  below,  it  never- 
theless is  one  which  should  concern  every 
American  interested  in  the  problems  of 
national  defense.  These  problems  were. 
in  his  customary  manner  of  brilliance, 
discussed  by  Admiral  Ricketts  a  few 
weeks  ago  In  the  following  address  to  the 
western  regional  meeting  of  the  Navy 
League  at  Colorado  Springs: 
Address  bt  Asm.  Claude  Ricketts,  U.S.  Navy, 

Vice  CRixr  or  Natal  Opekatioks,  Before 

THE    WESTEBIf    RaGIOHAL    MXVnNO     Or    THE 

Navt    Leaottx,    Oolokado    Sfkikos,    Colo., 
novembib  18,  1003 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  no  doubt  you 
realize  that  I  have  been  put  in  a  rather  dif- 
ficult position  In  appearing  before  you  to- 
night. This  is  because  you  iiave  scheduled 
here  at  the  regional  conference  several  days 
of  dlsctisslons  and  talks  on  various  facets  of 
our  national  posture.  Tou  iiave  come  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  accumulated  knowledge 
of  our  Military  Establlslunent  and,  partic- 
ularly, of  our  naval  programs.  Tou  will 
discuss  them  further  during  the  next  few 
days.  Tou  have  had  some  talks  by  some  very 
excellent  and  well-informed  people.  Also,  I 
recognize  in  the  audience  many  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  talked  recently,  particularly 
over  the  Navy  Day  weekend. 

So  the  question  arises:  What  is  there  that 
I  can  talk  about  that  you  have  not  already 
heard  or  that  you  will  not  hear  in  the  next 
few  days?  This  U  a  very  special  challenge. 
Consequently,  I  decided  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject somewhat  differently  by  discussing  more 
extensively  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
our  problems,  particularly  those  which  face 
our  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  our  Military 
Establishment  as  a  whole. 

The  position  that  I  hold  as  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  requires  attention  to  a 
great  spectrum  of  subjects.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  be  relatively  minor,  but  cer- 
tainly of  long-range  importance.  Almost  all 
of  them  have  a  bearing  upon  the  broad 
spectrum  of  naval  plans  and  programs.  But. 
fortunately,  there  are  times  when  one  has 
the  occasion  to  sit  back  and  think  about 
some  of  the  broader  problems  that  are 
facing  otir  coxintry.  Also,  one  in  my  position 
should  not  be  circumscribed  In  his  thinking; 
that  Is,  unduly  circumscribed.  He  cannot  be 
restricted  to  tbe  day-to-day  problems  that 
come  across  ills  desk.  Therefore,  on  occa- 
sions, the  mind  naturally  expands  to  some 
of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  factors  that  are 
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involved  in  our  military  posture  as  a  whole. 
Certainly,  In  these  broader  subjects,  as 
well  as  to  strictly  Navy  programs,  one  can- 
not rely  upon  tils  own  talents  alone,  nor 
can  he  exliaust  the  possibilities  of  thought 
by  himself.  I  am  extremely  fortunate  in 
Iiaving  tile  opportimlty  to  talk  to  many  oth- 
ers, to  read  papers  that  have  been  generated 
by  others,  to  hear  speeches  that  have  been 
made  by  others,  the  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate with  very  able  and  learned  men.  Not 
all  of  these  discussions  are  restricted  to 
strictly  military  subjects.  In  our  profession, 
some  consideration  must  be  given  to  inter- 
national affairs.  Naturally,  as  military  men, 
we  do  not  make  the  national  policy,  but 
certainly,  we  do  assist  In  Implementing  it. 
One  of  our  major  roles  is  the  implementation 
of  national  policy.  Consequently,  we  must 
give  It  some  thought,  because,  like  every- 
thing else  that  one  is  supporting,  he  can 
do  a  better  Job  If  he  has  some  concept  of 
its  origin;  some  concept  of  the  objectives 
tiiat  are  being  sought;  some  knowledge  of 
the  thinking  that  went  into  the  evolution 
of  that  policy. 

So,  what  I  would  like  to  cover  with  you 
briefly  tonight  Is  a  little  about  our  national 
stature  in  the  world  today.  How  did  we  get 
where  we  are?  What  about  the  future? 
What  is  our  role  In  the  world  today  and  what 
win  It  be  In  the  future?  Then,  a  little  about 
the  military  support  of  those  national  objec- 
tives. And  finally,  wtiat  about  the  people 
who  man  and  support  our  MUltary  EstablLsh- 
ment? 

Suppose  we  start  T  by  considering  a  few 
pertinent  points  about  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  In  these 
days  there  are  many  newly  Independent 
countries  In  the  world.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries have  a  considerable  potential  for  the 
future.  Some  are  restricted  In  their  re- 
sources, l>oth  as  to  raw  materials,  basic 
wealth,  and  as  to  numbers  of  people.  Some 
are  small  in  territory  so  that  their  total 
infiuence  or  Involvement  In  world  affairs  may 
not  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  larger  nations. 
But,  regardless  of  the  size  of  nations  that  are 
newly  Independent,  or  those  that  have  been 
long  Independent,  and  even  though  singly 
they  may  not  be  a  strong  power,  collectively 
they  can  be  very  important.  For  example, 
some  of  these  countries  have  territory  that 
is  strategically  located,  especially  in  tliese 
days  where  a  small  spot  of  land  frequently 
can  be  used  to  assist  in  the  control  of  large 
surrounding  areas.  Tou  will  remember  that 
during  Woi-ld  War  II  In  the  Pacific,  we  spilt 
the  blood  of  many  Americans  In  the  capture 
of  minute  parcels  of  land  In  order  that  we 
coiild  use  that  little  sand  spit,  or  In  some 
cases  a  little  larger  piece  of  territory,  for  an 
airfield,  or  the  protected  lagoon  for  quite 
waters  for  the  replenishment  of  our  fieets. 
What  I  am  getting  at  here  Is  that  con- 
tributions to  a  united  effort  to  sustain  the 
free  world  need  not  always  come  from  a 
highly  Industrialized  populace  or  militarily 
powerful  nation.  But  what  is  needed  Is  the 
cooperative  assistance  of  those  countries  who 
have  faith  in  the  things  that  we  stand  for 
and  who  are  willing  to  contribute,  as  did 
the  widow  In  the  Bible  in  putting  her  2 
mites  Into  the  collection  plate. 

As  human  history  goes.  It  has  not  been 
long  since  the  United  States  was  a  newly  in- 
dependent power.  At  that  time  we  iiad 
under  our  sovereignty  only  a  smaU  amount 
of  territory — Just  a  fringe  of  land  along  the 
Atlantic  coast;  a  mere  foothold  upon  a  vast 
continent.  We  were  largely  concerned  at 
that  time  and  for  some  time  thereafter  with 
our  own  internal  development.  Oxir  inter- 
nal conununicatlons  were  slow;  the  interna- 
tional scene  did  not  give  us  great  concern. 
There  were  great  powers  in  the  world  then 
who  exercised  tremendous  influence  ova* 
world  affairs;  ttie  Unmedlate  destiny  of 
Europe:  the  immediate  destiny  at  other 
continents.      They    were     important  -and 


influenced  our  future,  but  we  were  in- 
volved largely  in  our  local  problems  of  get- 
ting ourselves  established  as  a  nation,  lock- 
ing to  our  domestic  problems  more  tlian  to 
world  problems.  There  were  other  world 
leaders  at  tliat  time  and.  of  course,  one  of 
the  tilings  that  helped  us.  even  then,  was 
tiiat  we  iiad  friends,  we  had  alles,  some  of 
wliom  were  world  powers. 

On  the  other  liand.  we  had  enemies  period- 
ically, some  of  whom  were  also  world  powers. 

But  our  newly  Independent  country,  newly 
established,  had  some  tremendotisly  great 
iMsic  strengtiis.  It  had  people  of  vision; 
pioneers  who  were  willing  to  undergo  the 
hardships  of  the  times;  to  make  the  sacrifices 
demanded  by  a  new  land  and  undeveloped 
country;  who  were  willing  to  face  the  iiard- 
sliips  and  make  the  sacrifices  that  were  nec- 
essary to  establish  the  kind  of  a  country 
ttiat  they  envisioned.  They  had  unity  of 
p\irpoee.  not  a  regimented  unity  of  purpose, 
but  one  horn  of  an  Inherent  and  common 
understanding  of  freedom.  They  had  great 
s]^ritual  strengtii.  They  had  tremendous 
confidence  and  belief  in  our  destiny,  a  belief 
in  the  Tightness  of  our  cause.  They  had  a 
great  amount  of  natural  wealth  virlthln  our 
own  Ixx-dera.  and  they  rapidly  developed  the 
means  to  exploit  that  wealth.  But,  and  tills 
is  also  important,  they  had  the  vision  to 
reach  l>eyoiid  our  shores  for  the  material 
we  did  not  tiave  wltiiln.  They  had  the  fore- 
sight to  advocate  and  vigorously  support 
the  concept  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  they 
sometimes  went  to  war  in  support  of  that 
concept.  In  other  words,  there  was  estab- 
lished early  In  our  history  a  philosophy  (and 
the  means  to  support  it)  of  the  exercise  of 
the  use  of  the  seas  in  both  peace  and  war 
to  bring  to  oiu*  shores  the  raw  material  to 
support  the  greatest  industrial  complex  In 
the  world. 

Each  passing  year  witnessed  the  progress 
and  growth  of  our  country.  In  world  crises 
we  chose  the  right  cause.  We  were  governed 
by  what  was  right  rather  than  l>y  selfish 
interests.  We  had  the  wisdom  to  choose  the 
winning  side,  and  we  contributed  to  the 
victory.  And  so  we  emerged  from  each 
world  crisis  with  increased  world  stattire. 
Gradually,  we  became  a  world  power,  an  in- 
creasingly great  wcH-ld  p>ower. 

Our  growth  was  rapid,  it  coincided  with  a 
worldwide  industrial  revolution,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  readily  grasped.  We 
exerctsed  our  national  power  with  discretion, 
sometimes  we  were  reticent — ^perliaps  too 
much  so — in  ttie  use  of  military  powN:  either 
in  war  or  readiness  for  war.  We  did  not  al- 
ways accept  the  fact  that  military  power  can 
be  used,  not  only  to  make  war,  but  to  pre- 
vent war.  The  action  leading  up  to  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  might  i>e  a  typical 
example.  We  were  too  slow  to  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  threat  to  us.  We  had  a 
tremendous  national  posture  at  that  time 
but  we  didn't  bring  It  into  evident  creation 
in  time.  ConsequenUy,  our  national  alms 
and  national  will  Were  mistaken. 

Many  times  we  tiave  iiad  to  learn — or  re- 
leam  lessons.  Pwhaps  over  the  yecu:s  we 
have  put  an  unjustified  trust  in  man.  But 
tliat  Is  our  nature.  We  liave  tended  to  evalu- 
ate others  by  our  own  standards  and,  there- 
fore, at  times,  expected  too  much  trom  them. 
Nations  as  well  as  Individuals  have  different 
standards.  In  some  oases,  Vmfortunately,  tbe 
heart  of  man  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
mind  of  man. 

Now,  as  to  our  current  international 
statiire:  We  iiave  gone  through  this  evolu- 
tion from  Just  a  few  colonies,  struggling  for 
their  own  exlstenoe.  to  our  current  posittaD 
as  tlie  strongest  power  in  the  world  and  tbe 
leader  of  the  free  world.  There  liave  passed 
to  our  Bhouldera  aweaome  reapcHislbliltlea. 
We  liave  no  aooeptable  ohotoe  but  to  sboul- 
der  these  responsibilities  with  confidence  and 
determination.    No  other  nation  of  tbe  tree 


world  lias  the  capacity  that  we  have  to  take 
them  on. 

Isnt  it  fortunate  for  the  free  world  thaS 
with  our  piillosophy  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
we  iiave  reached  the  physical  stature  that  we 
have  concurrently  with  unmatched  techno- 
logical advances?  Isn't  it  fortunate,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  nuclear  bomb  came  to  us  in 
those  few  moments  of  history  ahead  of  tiie 
time  It  came  to  aggressor  nations? 

For  a  fleeting  moment  in  history  the  United 
States  had  a  complete  monopoly  in  nuclear 
weapons.  With  our  principles  and  philos- 
ophy, we  did  not  exercise  this  monopoly  in 
aggression.  Even  though  we  could  foresee  the 
time  when  other  nations  with  other  motives 
would  obtain  this  weapon,  we  exercised  re- 
straint. It  Is  periiaps  the  most  noble  exer- 
cise of  restraint  in  the  history  of  man.  What 
aggressor  In  such  a  position  would  liave  dona 
likewise?  But  our  restraint  was  in  accord- 
ance vrith  our  principles. 

Today,  and  in  recent  years,  we  have  learned 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  threat  that  can 
come,  not  only  from  military  power  in  the 
hands  of  others,  but  to  even  more  insidious 
threats  of  erosion  of  the  free  world  by  other 
means  such  as  economics,  psychological,  poli- 
tical, and  other  measures  that  are  available 
for  aggressive  use. 

With  otu-  backgroimd,  it  Is  a  tribute  to  our 
people  that  they  recognize  the  requisites  of 
power.  They  recognise  that  it  forms  the 
background  of  other  actions  required  to 
forestall  military  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  others.  It  re- 
quires tremendous  wisdom  to  tread  the  nar- 
row line  l>etween  a  premature  use  of  power 
in  comI>at  and  an  undue  delay  in  its  use. 
or  even  an  alxilcatlon  of  Its  use.  With  ttie 
destructive  power  of  modem  weapons,  this 
discretion  Is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before,  and  will  l>e  Increasingly  important 
in  the  future. 

May  Ood  give  us  continuing  wisdom  here, 
because  It  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  tiie 
human  mind  to  tread  this  narrow  line  with- 
out divine  guidance. 

What  should  be  the  nattire  of  our  mili- 
tary power?  One  thing  about  it.  Its  nature 
is  far  different  from  anything  of  the  past. 
It  Is  different  because  of  the  multiple  uses 
to  which  It  can  be  put.  It  Is  different  i>e- 
cause  modem  weapons  have  altered  military 
tactics  even  more. 

Both  of  these  alterations  have  come  from 
the  Increasingly  destructive  power  of  mod- 
ern weapons;  their  Increasingly  great  range; 
increasingly  scientific  advances  that  permit 
us  to  multiply  the  physical  power  and  per- 
ceptive senses  of  man  to  a  degree  far  greater 
than  ever  before.  For  example,  in  World 
War  n.  It  was  necessary  that  we  make  our 
advances  across  the  Pacific  by  a  successive 
capture  of  bits  of  land  In  order  that  we 
could  eventually  bring  our  weapons  within 
range  of  enemy  territory.  We  still  must  re- 
tain the  capability  to  carry  out  this  kind 
of  strategy.  However,  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  us  to  capture  one  additional  foot 
of  territory  In  order  to  place  a  weapon  on 
any  target  in  the  world.  From  our  own  sov- 
ereign territory  we  can  reach  many  targets 
heretofore  lieyond  our  reach.  And  with  our 
sea-based  weapons  S3rstems  added  thereto,  we 
can  reach  any  target  In  the  world.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  lias  altered  the  strat- 
egy that  is  available  to  \is. 

In  the  realm  of  tactics,  the  very  fact  that 
we  have  rendered  transparent  the  previously 
opaque  atmosphere  of  fog,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness by  the  use  of  radar,  our  tactics  In  de- 
fense and  offense  have  l>een  greaUy  changed. 

Many  of  these  advances  have  aliso  been 
achieved  by  aggressor  nations.  Much  de- 
structive power  is  in  their  hands  als*. 
Therefore,  our  national  military  posture 
must  take  into  account  all  of  the  possible 
kinds  of  aggression  that  might  lie  used 
against  us.    So,  wtiat  I  would  say  that  our 
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proper  kind  of  representation  is  becoming 
increasingly  Imjwrtant.  We  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  training  of  our  people 
to  bring  credit  to  the  United  States  wherever 
they  may  be. 

As  professional  sailors,  we  have  a  long  tra- 
dition; it  Is  an  imlque  tradition.  We  must 
respect  tradition,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  integrate  tradition  with  progress. 
Tradition  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  progress, 
but  rather  it  can  and  should  be  used  as  an 
assistance  to  progress.  It  Is  frequently  an 
inspiration  to  progress. 

We  should  frequently  turn  our  eyes  Inward 
and  inspect  ourselves  in  order  to  see  whether 
we  are  and  will  continue  to  be  a  truly  elite 
corps  of  p>eople.  We  must  solicit  criticism, 
that  is,  constructive  criticism,  from  others. 
We  want  to  be  asked  questions;  we  want  to 
know  how  other  people  look  at  us  and  eval- 
uate our  jjerformance,  t>ecause  frequently 
one  does  not  have  a  true  Image  of  himself. 
Robert  Burns  put  this  very  succinctly  when 
he  said,  "Would  some  power  the  glf  tie  gie  us 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  t'would 
from  many  a  blunder  free  us,  and  foolish 
notion." 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  that  we  need. 
Our  source  is  from  every  segment  of  Ameri- 
can society.  We  must  depend  upon  Ameri- 
can homes,  churches,  schools,  civic  organiza- 
tions, to  provide  us  with  the  quality  of 
p)eople  we  need.  You  must  demand  of  us 
that  we  ensure  to  you  a  full  return  on  the 
investment  that  you  have  made  in  providing 
us  with  the  people,  the  ships,  and  the  equip- 
ment to  make  up  your  modern  Navy. 


The  Bobby  Baker  Case:  Play  Acting  by 
the  Democrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  nrzw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farcical  episode  in  the  other  body,  called 
the  Bobby  Baker  investigation,  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  Yes- 
terday's Washington.  Star  rightly  con- 
denuis  this  travesty : 

Whodunit 

The  long-awaited  public  appearance  of 
Bobby  Baker  before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee didnt  produce  any  new  evidence. 
But  in  its  way  it  was  quite  a  show. 

The  first  act  featured  some  legal  Jousting 
between  Attorney  Edward  Bennett  Williams 
and  the  committee,  especially  the  committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Williams  put  on  a  first-rate 
demonstration  of  how  to  get  rid  of  TV 
cameras  without  really  trying.  And  when 
the  lights  went  out  and  the  curtain  went 
down.  Attorney  Williams  was  the  winner 
going  away.  It  was  almost  as  much  of  a 
surprise  mismatch  as  the  Clay-Liston  affair. 

The  second  act  starred  Bobby  Baker  in 
the  witness  chair,  stoutly  refusing  to  answer 
all  sorts  of  embarrassing  questions.  At  the 
end.  Committee  Counsel  Lennox  P.  McLen- 
don  opined:  "We  have  witnessed  a  tragedy 
this  morning  because  a  man  who  has  oc- 
cupied a  very  high  position  in  Government — 
so  impcx^nt,  so  sensitive,  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  Oovemment — finds  it  necessary  to 
Invoke  the  protection  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  protect  himself  against  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  truth,  not  someone  else's  version." 
This   is   neatly   put.     But    it   overlooks   the 


basic  dilemma  in  which  Bobby  Baker  found 
himself — namely  that  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions might  make  him  legally  liable  to  an- 
swer all.     Which  he  dldnt  want  to  do. 

For  our  part,  the  grand  finale  came  in  the 
third  act,  the  theme  for  which  was:  Hi-fi, 
hi-fi,  who  gave  the  hi-fi?  Its  feature  was 
a  whodunit  to  end  all  whodunits. 

Don  Reynolds,  Silver  Spring  Insurance 
man,  has  told  the  Senate  Committee  that 
it  was  he  who  paid  for  and  gave  a  hi-fi  set 
to  Lyndon  Johnson.  President  Johnson  has 
said  the  set  was  a  gift  from  Bobby  Baker. 
When  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Baker  about 
it  he  refused  to  answer.  Why?  On  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  a  truthful  re- 
sponse might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

What  a  spectacle. 


Cooj^essMtn  WUliam  Green 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  icASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21.  1964 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
deeply  grieved  by  the  very  sad  news  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  my  dear,  beloved 
friend,  Representative  William  Green,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  For  many  years  I  served  In  the  House 
with  this  great,  outstanding  leader  of  our 
democracy.  He  was  a  colleague  of  mine 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
as  well  as  in  this  great,  deliberative  body. 
He  was  outstanding  in  every  respect  and 
a  dear,  beloved  friend. 

Billy  Grto*  was  a  rare  and  unusually 
gifted  public  servant  and  leader.  He  was 
possessed  of  magnetic  personality  and 
amiable  personal  qualities.  He  was  a 
man  of  intense  loyalty  to  his  friends  and 
the  many  good  causes  to  which  he  was 
pledged. 

He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  keen  awareness  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  endowed  with  deep  con- 
victions and  firm  resolute  purpose,  a 
great  heart  and  a  great  mind,  and  a  spe- 
cial, burning  Interest  in  the  betterment 
and  well-being  of  his  fellow  human 
beings. 

His  career  was  brilliant,  outstanding, 
and  the  great  progress  he  made  during 
his  life  was  predicated  on  his  own  natu- 
ral talents,  high  ambitions,  hard,  per- 
severing work  and  unflagging  persistency 
in  reaching  his  goals.  He  had  a  great 
gift  for  making  sound,  intelligent,  judg- 
ments and  decisions. 

Billy  Green  was  not  only  an  out- 
standing Congressman,  but  also  the  ex- 
ceptionally successful  f>olitical  leader  of 
his  party  In  the  great  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Only  a  virtual  superman  could 
have  performed  the  duties  of  these  two 
high  callings  as  Congressman  Green 
performed  them.  His  many  burdens  and 
responsibilities  which  he  so  cheerfully 
accepted  and  so  coimnendably  dis- 
charged, made  many  heavy  demands 
upon  his  time,  his  energy,  his  attention, 
and  his  physical  resources.    That  he  was 
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able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  did 
throughout  his  brilliant  career  is  not 
only  a  ereat  tribute  to  Congressmftn 
Green,  but  must  give  us  all  pause  to 
wonder  how  he  was  able  to  perform  his 
many  duties  and  meet  the  many  demands 
made  upon  him.  He  died  a  martyr  to  his 
distinguished  public  service. 

Notwithstanding  his  high  positions, 
which  he  held  with  such  becoming 
modesty,  a  quality  that  was  part  of  his 
very  nature,  and  the  direct  powers  of 
leadership  of  a  great,  municipal  political 
organization  which  he  exercised  with 
such  commendable  restraint,  efficiency, 
eagerness,  and  dignity.  Congressman 
Green  never  lost  sight  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  this  great  Government  and.  the 
needs  of  those  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Instinctively  humble,  he  was  always 
approachable,  available  and  willing  to 
go  out  of  his  way,  even  at  the  cost  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  to  respond  to  the  very 
many  requests  and  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  district 
and  city.  He  was  greatly  beloved  in  the 
House  for  his  Innate  modesty  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends. 

Billy  Green  was  a  great  patriot,  a 
man  who  loved  his  country,  and  who 
was  deeply  devoted  to  promoting  Its  best 
Interests.  His  outstanding  record  in  the 
Congress,  his  amiable  personal  qualities 
and  his  warm,  loyal  friendship  will  long 
be  remembered  in  this  distinguished 
body,  where  he  had  so  many  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  are  all  greatly  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  such  a  dear  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  His  passing  has  left 
/  a  void  In  our  midst  that  can  never  be 
>  filled.  HlB  memory  will  long  remain 
with  us.  His  peerless  service  here,  his 
kindness,  generosity,  his  good  will  and 
cooperative  spirit  will  long  continue  to 
inspire  us. 

My  heart  is  deeply  touched  by  the  loss 
of  a  valued  friend  and  admired  colleague. 
His  great  district,  city,  and  Nation  are 
vastly  the  poorer  for  his  passing  because 
he  has  been  taken  from  us  while  at  the 
peak  of  his  powers,  with  many  great 
tasks  and  glorious  victories  for  the  peo- 
ple still  ahead  of  him.  With  a  deeply 
sorrowing  heart,  I  Join  his  bereaved 
family,  friends,  and  district,  in  mourn- 
ing his  loss,  which  is  Indeed  irreparable 
for  them  as  it  is  for  us.  I  extend  to  them 
my  deeply  felt,  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
^  in  their  sorrowful  bereavement.  I  hope 
they  may  all  be  comforted  in  their  sor- 
row by  the  knowledge  of  Billy's  essen- 
tial goodness  and  kindness  and  many 
fine  qualities  and  achievements,  so 
,       manifest  to  all. 

'  His  great  love  and  devotion  to  the 

ideals  and  values  of  America,  his  deep, 
religious  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
high  regard,  esteem  and  affection  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all,  will  long  keep 
his  memory  green. 

May  he  find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eter- 
nal reward. 

May  the  sainted  Patrick  he  loved  take 
him  to  his  arms  and  may  he  dwell  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord  forever. 


The  CoBlradictioBs  Mast  Stop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday's  Christian  Science  Mcmitor  a 
hard-hitting  editorial  tells  us  what  has 
been  wrong  with  this  administration's 
policy  In  Vietnam,  Including  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  various  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

It  is  time  for  forthrightness  with  the 
American  people.  News  from  Vietnam 
has  been  censored  too  long. 

For  the  Members'  attention,  I  am  in- 
serting the  following  article: 
Steady,  Mr.  PREsmxNT 

The  Johnson  administration  has  badly 
mismanaged  its  public  statements  on  the 
most  vital  foreign  Issue  facing  the  United 
States  today:  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
President  and  his  various  spokesmen  have 
made  a  long  series  of  oontradlctcH^  c<«n- 
ments,  spread  over  a  good  many  weeks  now, 
that  have  confused  the  specialists,  let  alone 
the  American  people. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  harsh.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  his  Bay  of  Pigs  roughly 
3  months  after  he  took  office.  President 
Johnson  has  had  the  same  amount  of  time 
before  a  real  crisis,  much  more  serious  than 
Panama  or  OuantanfiDao,  has  begun  to  blow 
up  In  Vietnam.  He  has  been  preoccupied 
with  domestic  matters. 

And  this  is  no  Bay  of  Pigs  affair.  What 
Is  obviously  h^penlng  Is  a  top-level  review 
of  U.S.  policy  on  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
At  such  a  time  the  differing  viewpoints  bat- 
tling behind  the  scenes  In  Washington  be- 
gin to  leak  out. 

Nevertheless  the  confusion  is  especially 
painful  and  dangerous  right  now.  No  one 
has  to  be  reminded  that  this  is  an  election 
year.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  annoimced 
a  damaging  list  of  administration  statements 
that  contradict  each  other.  (We  coiild  sub- 
stantially enlarge  the  list.)  Mr.  Nlzon  has 
said  he  is  hardening  his  foreign  policy  line 
and  dees  not  like  the  smeU  at  things  In 
South  Vietnam.  Senator  Dodd,  who  fought 
so  hard  for  T^hombe  and  Katanga  In  the 
Congo  crisis  is  out  with  a  statement  saying 
withdrawal  of  American  support  for  the 
Diem  regime  was  based  od  a  "hoax"  per- 
petrated by  American  newsmen  who  com- 
mitted a  "sordid  propaganda  fraud"  in  exag- 
gerating persecutions  of  the  Buddhists. 
There  are  all  the  Ingredients,  legitimate  and 
exaggerated,  of  Vietnam  beccxnlng  another 
Cuba  in  terms  of  a  high  noise  level  of  public 
emotion,  concern,  and  confusion. 

The  President  holds  the  key  to  this.  He 
can  hasten  the  decision  process.  Meantime 
he  can  avoid  having  such  responsible  officials 
as  himself  and  Messrs.  Rusk,  McNamara,  and 
Mansfield  giving  out  statements  that  are 
only  partially  true  and  misleading,  or  openly 
at  odds  with  each  other. 

We  cannot  believe  that  President  Johnson 
would  or  could  accept  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  or  false  neutralization.  This  would 
be  worse  than  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  He  can. 
however,  threaten  to  carry  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam.  His  decision  on  this  point  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  and  we  will  discuss 
it  in  another  editorial.     Until  he  decides, 


the  administration  must  take  the  lead  and 
thereby  help  others  In  the  {n-esideAtial  cam- 
paign to  do  the  same,  in  keeping  comments 
at  the  level  ot  the  utmost  discretion  and 
responslblUty. 


Oar  Critical  Hoosinf  Shortafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6. 1964 

Mr.  on  .BERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  the  Housing  and 
Community  Develoixnent  Act  of  1064  in 
the  near  future.  Following  is  my  staie- 
ment  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, in  which  I  urge  approval  ot  this 
important  bill: 
Statement  by  Hon.  Jaoob  H.  0]i,bkkt,  of 
New  Yokk 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  ad- 
ministration's Housing  and  Oommunlty  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  now  under  oooxldera- 
tlon  by  your  committee,  ia  vitally  important 
to  the  people  of  the  2ad  dlstrtct  at  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  as 
it  Is  to  every  densely  populated  area  In 
our  Nation.  The  housing  shortage  Is  one 
of  the  gravest  ixx>blems  with  i^ilch  we  are 
confronted  today. 

Decent  housing  and  good  neighborhoods 
are  essential  to  aur  standard  ot  Uring.  Tet, 
here  In  the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  mil- 
lions of  American  families  hav*  never  lived 
In  decent  hemes  and  are  without  suitable 
housing  today.  The  IMO  oMunia  r^>ort«d 
5.300,000  families  with  Inoomea  ot  loos  t>i>n 
S3 ,000  who  live  in  substandard  homM. 

letters  from  my  constituents  r«*ch  my 
desk  daUy  describing  Incredible  and  ahock- 
Ing  housing  conditions;  they  are  aulferlng 
grave  hardships  because  of  the  great  lack 
of  housing  avaUable  to  them  In  their  low 
economic  bracket,  and  they  must  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance. 
Their  pleas  are  pitiful;  their  appUcatlons 
have  been  on  file  with  the  housing  authority 
for  many  years,  and  still  no  hope  can  be 
given  them  that  they  will  soon  be  enabled 
to  move  into  a  housing  project.  Tlioae  with 
large  families  are  in  despair;  applicants  in 
this  categcwy  can  be  given  no  encouragement, 
for  the  shortage  of  units  to  acccHnmodate 
large  families  remains  acute.  In  these  fam- 
ilies in  particular  the  children  exist  under 
intolerable  and  unbelievably  awful  condi- 
tions. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these 
children's  lives  are  ruined,  their  entire  fu- 
tures Jeopardized,  and  that  they  will  pay 
dearly  for  our  neglect  of   their  sad   plight. 

Public  housing  remains  the  only  means 
by  which  families  of  low  income  can  obtain 
suitable  apartments  at  rents  they  can  afford 
to  i>ay.  Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  New  York  City  during  the  past  three 
decades,  a  substantial  Increase  In  funds  for 
public  housing  must  be  provided  by  the 
Congress  if  we  are  to  make  any  recU  {M-ogrees 
in  rediKlng  the  huge  backlog  of  ^plica- 
tions of  poorly  hoiised  families.  We  realize 
the  housing  problem  ot  the  low-income  fam- 
ily by  these  flgxiree:  The  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  received  97,668  applica- 
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Ich  who  win  retire  from  his  duties  as 
tally  clerk  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  accolades  which  have  thiis  far 
been  showered  on  him  are  richly  de- 
served. For  Harry  has  served  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  long  and  well  in  a 
position  of  recognized  responsibility. 

For  myself,  I  miss  him.  Oiir  associa- 
tion through  the  years  has  been  a  most 
pleasant  one;  and,  for  me.  his  announced 
retirement  came  as  a  surprise.  Harry's 
youthful  appearance  would  make  it  seem 
that  such  an  event  would  be  years  in  the 
future. 

But,  nonetheless,  this  retirement  is 
well  deserved.  Harry  can,  indeed,  look 
back  on  years  of  accomplishment  and 
good  deeds. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  wishing  Harry 
and  his  wife  all  the  best  things  in  the 
golden  years  to  come.  May  God's 
choicest  blessings  come  to  you  and  yours. 
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Tax  Cat  Benefits  Snail  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNMESSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
Nation's  4.5  mllllan  small  businesses  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  reduction  made  available  almost  im- 
mediately following  the  signing  of  this 
bill  into  law  on  yesterday  by  President 
Johnson. 

Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Mr.  Eugene  Foley,  has 
pointed  out  that  these  benefits  will  in- 
crease to  several  bllhon  dollars  annually 
when  the  full  impact  if  felt.  The  House 
gmftii  Business  Committee  has  studied 
and  investigated  the  many  vexing  prob- 
lems of  the  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy  and  Is  pleased  that  the  impact 
of  tax  reduction  by  the  new  law  will 
show  the  following  sunong  other  major 
benefits  to  small  business  and  our  econ- 
omy: 

Small  businesses  will  reap  direct  benefits 
of  more  than  $1  billion  In  1964  and  more 
than  $1.25  billion  In  1965  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  deductlcAis. 

An  estimated  1.5  million  taxpayers  with 
very  low  incomes — and  this  includes  many 
very  small  retail  shops  and  service  estab- 
lishments— will  be  removed  Jrom  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  rolls. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions,  which  are 
relatively  greater  for  small  business  than  for 
large,  small  businesses  will  share  In  the 
benefits  from  increased  business  volume 
and  higher  profits  as  the  economy  expands 
at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The  benefits  result- 
ing from  expanding  business  and  profits  will 
In  time  exceed  appreciably  the  amount  of 
the  direct  tax  reduction. 

The  national  economy  will  receive  a  direct 
stimulus  of  about  98  billion  in  1964  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  In  the  withholding 
rate  from  18  to  14  percent. 

Since  an  estimated  92  to  94  percent  of  the 
tax  savings  wUI  be  reflected  in  Increcksed 
consumer  purchases,  small  business  will  be 
among  the  first  to  feel  tbe  thrust  of  the  In- 
creased consumer  demand,  particularly  the 
retail  trade  and  service  industries. 


The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
is  pleased  that  its  recommendations  are 
being  realized. 


George  and  Alice  Wallace:  Great 
Beaef actors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSai'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  I^^aker.  I  learned 
with  much  gratification,  but  with  little 
surprise,  of  the  magnificent  gift  of  $500,- 
000  to  the  city  of  Fltchburg.  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  for  its  excellent  library,  by  my 
esteemed  friend.  Mr.  Oeorge  R.  Wallace, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Fltchburg 
Paper  Co.,  and  outstanding  citizen  In 
that  great  city  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wallace  Is  nationally  known, 
prominent  and  honored  in  the  business 
world  for  the  great  success  he  has 
achieved  as  one  of  our  great,  progressive 
captains  of  Industry.  The  scimtists  tell 
us  that  the  huge  iceborgs  of  our  northern 
oceans  are  one-fifth  above  water  and 
four-fifths  under  water.  In  a  similar 
sense,  Mr.  Wallace's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments are  only  partially  disclosed  to  our 
view  or  knowledge,  and  for  the  most  part 
those  which  relate  to  charity,  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  are  obscured  be- 
hind the  veil- of  humility  and  passion  for 
anonymity  in  such  matters  that  sur- 
rounds this  beloved,  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

This  great  and  generous  gift,  which 
has  been  fulfilled,  will  most  likely  be 
translated  into  the  principal  motivating 
factor  in  a  fine  new  library  for  Fltch- 
burg. It  Is  another,  of  very  many,  evi- 
dences of  the  gleaming  spirit  of  civic  in- 
terest, generosity  and  community  devo- 
tion that  has  characterized  Oeorge 
Wallace  throughout  his  busy,  construc- 
tive lifetime,  and  that  also  motivated  his 
distinguished  father,  whom  he  succeeded, 
and  his  family. 

No  good  cause  has  been  big  enough 
to  be  overlooked  by  this  great  public 
benefactor,  and  none  too  small  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  his  generous  heart. 

While  I  know  that  he  strongly  disap- 
proves of  mention  of  his  various,  wide- 
spread, unstinted  generosities,  which  in 
a  lifetime  represent  a  large  fortune,  his 
friends  will  not  let  him  escm>e  due  credit 
for  the  many  truly  great  things  he  has 
done  in  the  field  of  public  benefaction, 
nor  ever  cease  to  recall  and  acclaim  his 
many  contributions  to  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

A  man  like  George  Wallace  could  never 
possibly  be  adequately  appreciated  for 
his  noble  deeds  because  many  of  them 
are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  undisclosed 
and  unknown.  It  would  never  be  pos- 
sible even  to  encompass  the  full  spec- 
trum of  his  generosity — which  has  truly 
known  no  bounds — religious,  charitable, 
educational,  public  and  individual. 

I  think  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
kind  of  man  represents  the  very  best 
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that  we  have  in  this  country,  or  in  the 
wide  world,  for  that  matter,  a  laudable 
example  of  our  economic  life  and  our  na- 
tional product,  a  man  who  very  ably  con- 
cerns himself,  not  only  with  private  in- 
terests, but  with  compassionate  and 
warming  devotion  to  promoting  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
with  a  host  of  activities  for  the  allevia- 
tion, advancement,  and  betterment  of 
his  fellow  msm. 

In  this  particular  instance,  it  is  the 
Fitchburg  library  that  will  benefit  from 
his  most  generous  gift.  In  others,  It  has 
been  a  hospital  or  a  heart  fund,  or  health 
benefits,  or  scholarships,  aid  for  crippled 
children — the  indigent  and  handicapped, 
or  a  legion  of  similar  worthy  human 
causes  designed  to  help  the  ordinary  man 
as  well  as  the  community. 

So  long  as  America  can  develop  men 
like  George  Wallace,  men  of  culture,  men 
of  gentlemanly  qualities,  men  of  high  in- 
telligence and  great  ability,  men  of  fierce, 
competitive  drive  and  warm,  human- 
itarian purpose  dedicated  to  the  good 
things  in  our  society,  if  the  people  will 
be  Inspired  and  guided  by  his  generous 
example,  we  shall  not  need  to  have  real 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  Nation, 
notwithstanding  the  trial,  tribulations, 
and  sacrifices  that  may  be  required  to 
protect,  retain,  and  perfect  our  free  In- 
stitutions as  effective  instruments  of  hu- 
man progress. 

I  thank  George  Wallace  for  his  grand 
generosity  to  the  great,  examplary. 
Fltchburg  library,  which  is  so  generally 
and  deeply  appreciated  by  the  officials 
and  people  of  the  city. 

No  doubt  the  one  who  appreciates  the 
gift  the  most,  and  who,  I  think,  really 
had  much  to  do  with  sparking  the  gift 
If  the  truth  were  known  and  Is  codonor, 
is  his  gracious,  charming  wife,  and  bril- 
liant, devoted  helpmate,  Mrs.  Alice  Wal- 
lace, whose  capable,  energetic,  tenacious 
leadership  and  work  for  extended  li- 
brary services  In  the  commimlty  and 
Nation,-  has  been  momentous,  successful, 
and  Indeed  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  broad,  new  programs  which  have 
been  recently  adopted  at  local.  State,  and 
National  levels.  Her  contributions  will 
always  be  gratefully  recalled. 

Of  utmost  significance,  is  the  recent 
library  services  and  construction  bill 
which  passed  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
vanced ideas  In  this  bill  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  largely  the  product  of  Mrs. 
Wallace's  fertile  mind,  and  her  leader- 
ship was  the  key  to  much  of  the  success 
that  has  been  achieved  in  this  very  im- 
portant vital  phase  of  public  education, 
so  essential  to  the  efficient  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  In  our 
day  and  In  the  future. 

I  simply  cannot  find  the  words  to 
praise  these  two  great  Americans  ade- 
quately, and  I  know  they  would  not  want 
laudation  in  any  event.  But  I  know 
what  they  have  done,  what  they  have 
so  unselfishly  given,  will  Invoke  the 
deepest,  slncerest  gratitude  of  all  the 
people  concerned,  of  evMy  race,  class. 
and  creed,  and  that  the  benefits  they 
have  thus  conferred  will  be  immeasura- 
bly vast  and  enduring  In  lifting  vital 
levels  in  the  Nation. 
I  am  proud  to  have  such  inspiring, 


dedicated  Americans  In  my  district, 
proud  and  grateful  that  they  are  warm 
friends,  and  I  want  to  commend,  compli- 
ment, and  thank  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  what  they  have  done, 
for  what  they  are  doing,  and  for  what  I 
kno,v  they  propose  to  do  in  the  future 
in  so  many  areas  of  public  benefaction. 

May  the  good  Lord  keep,  guide,  and 
preserve  them  for  many  years  to  come 
to  work  in  the  fruitful  vineyards  of 
American  democracy,  bringing  encour- 
agement, uplift,  generous  assistance,  and 
inspiration  to  so  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens — to  all  of  us. 

Their  example  of  personal  warmth  and 
devoted,  unbounded  generosity  to  the 
cause  of  our  people  of  the  rank  and  file, 
will  long  continue  to  animate  and  fortify 
us  in  our  determined  struggle  to  prote^-t 
and  preserve  and  strengthen  our  great 
country  in  all  its  wide  ramifications  of 
the  public  good,  and  to  advance  the  great 
Ideals  we  cherish  as  Americans  for  en- 
during peace,  for  humane  Improvement, 
justice,  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness for  all  God's  children. 


James  M.  Lynch,  Esq. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECncCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1964.  at  the  age  of  95  years,  there 
died  in  Waterbury.  Conn.,  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  of  our  part  of  Con- 
necticut, Attorney  James  M.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Lynch's  career  made  a  reality  of 
what  Is  often  lightly  called  the  "Ameri- 
can dream."  Bom  in  the  Irish  country- 
side to  a  peasant  family,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  boy  and  with  perse- 
verance, foresight,  and  Industrious  appli- 
cation of  his  native  Intelligence,  brought 
himself  to  a  position  of  prominence  in 
our  community. 

Mr.  Lynch  began  liis  career  as  a  print- 
er and  rapidly  mastered  his  trade  until 
he  reached  a  managerial  position.  At 
the  same  time,  he  continued  his  studies 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion to  embark  upon  a  legal  career. 
After  concerted  private  study.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  and 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  bar.  Prom  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  practice,  his  career  was 
highly  successful.  Not  only  did  he  en- 
gage in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  all 
Its  branches  and  in  all  courts,  but  he 
achieved  notable  success  in  a  number  of 
public  positions.  Among  these,  he  served 
as  workmen's  compensation  commis- 
sioner for  the  fifth  district  of  Connecti- 
cut, majority  leader  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen of  the  city  of  Waterbury  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  park  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Waterbury. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  generously  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  gift  of  a  fine,  if  slight. 
physique  and  he  enjoyed,  until  the  most 
recent  times,  the  active  practice  of  the 


law  and  the  company  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens at  numerous  social  and  community 
affairs. 

Calm  and  gentle,  but  resolute  of  pur- 
pose and  firm  in  conviction.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  a  strong  force  for  the  development 
of  the  traditional  religious  and  patriotic 
virtues,  as  well  as  for  civic  Improvement 
and  the  material  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man. 

All  of  us  in  Waterbury  mourn  his  pass- 
ing, but  find  consolation  in  the  memory 
of  his  long  and  fruitful  life. 


The  Inter- American  Academj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movonents, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  we  have  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  this  Nation's  ideo- 
logical effort.  One  of  the  real  daixgers 
that  confront  this  Naticxi  throughout  the 
world  and  especially  in  Latin  America  is 
the  imderstanding  gap. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  this  hemi- 
sphere's community  of  Interests.  We 
have  seldom  considered  its  community  of 
ideas.  If  the  large  universities  of  Latin 
America  drift  under  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  extreme  left,  it  is  not 
because  we  were  bested  in  debate,  but 
because  we  were  not  found  to  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  engage  the  Intel- 
lects of  these  students,  professors,  and 
academicians.  Let  us  encourage  those 
programs  which  enhance  and  supple- 
ment those  which  we  have.  Let  us  widen 
the  boulevard  for  Intellectual  exchange. 

I  call  and  cwnmend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled  "The 
Inter- American  Academy,"  by  Efr.  Rob- 
ert E.  McNicoU,  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Journal  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Studies.  Dr.  McNicoll,  founder  and 
editor  of  this  internationally  recognized 
journal,  has  taught  In  the  foremost  uni- 
versities of  North  and  South  America. 
He  has  served  as  consultant  to  the 
Government  of  Peru. 

This  widely  traveled  scholar  has  ren- 
dered most  considerable  service  to  our 
Government.  During  World  War  n  he 
accepted  appointment  to  a  very  sensitive 
position  in  the  State  Department.  Now 
he  has  again  accepted  public  service  as 
a  director  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency's  joint  program  with  Peru. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Inter-American  Academy 
(By  Robert  E.  McNicoll) 
When  the  Journal  of  Inter-American 
Studies  was  launched  5  years  ago  its  Initial 
number  stated  that  "the  communication  of 
Ideas  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  never  been  ade- 
quate." This  appears  to  be  the  case  still, 
despite  the  many  agencies  that  have  Joined 
the  Journal  in  its  effort  to  improve  matters 
in  this  respect.  There  is  a  basic  under- 
standing gap  whi«h  can  only  be  bridged  by 
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States;  Irene  A.  Wright.  United  States;  Ooa- 
■alo  Zaldumblde.  Kciudor;  Silvio  Zavala. 
Mexico;  Alberto  Zum  Pslde.  Uruguay. 

The  Journal,  with  this  numkwr,  becomes 
the  organ  of  the  Inter-American  Academy, 
convinced  not  only  that  its  idea  Is  sound  but 
that  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  can  be  at- 
tained by  the  peoples  of  the  American  na- 
tions. The  select  audience  to  which  the 
Journal  addresses  Itself — whose  response  to 
Its  efforts  has  been  so  encouraging — consti- 
tutes the  moral  and  Intellectual  leadership 
of  the  Americas  and  will  determine  its  future 
regardless  of  the  temporary  ascendancy  of 
one  political  group  cw  another.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, America  will  continue  to  be  American 
and  dominated  by  Americans,  this  leadership 
Lb  the  only  group  that  can  make  possible 
the  success  of  such  noble  attempts  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  If  the  Ideal  has  not 
been  perceived  and  accepted  in  the  South, 
it. is  in  great  part  because  we  of  the  North 
have  not  known  how — nor  to  whom — to 
present  its  message.  Ariel  has  never  failed 
to  respond  to  any  spiritual  appeal  phrased  in 
the  language  of  eternal  truth  and  addressed 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Let  us  be 
worthy  of  our  great,  departed.  Chief  by 
showing  that  his  vision  is  shared  by  thou- 
sands of  lesser  men  in  the  North  who  under- 
stand and  respect  tbe  position  of  the  cultural 
leaders  of  the  South. 


Sonet  Conquest  of  the  Free  Nations  of 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  nw  JEXSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  GAIoLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  the  greatest  tragedy  of  this 
century  was  the  Soviet  conquest  of  the 
smaller  free  nations  of  Europe  that  were 
caught  in  the  sweep  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  for  more  than  20  years  now 
have  been  under  domination  of  that  dic- 
tatorial power. 

One  of  these  unfortunate  nations  was 
Estonia,  a  country  that  had  known  free- 
dom and  the  joy  of  independence  for  22 
years.  It  was  for  that  period  a  happy, 
prosperous  land  that  enjoyed  a  thriving 
farm  economy;  a  nation  that  took  pride 
in  its  forests,  fields  and  lakes;  a  nation 
with  no  great  differences  In  wealth;  a 
nation  with  a  flourishing  national  cul- 
ture and  strong  ties  with  its  Scandina- 
vian neighbors  and  other  countries  of 
the  West. 

On  February  24,  1960.  Estonia  fell 
under  the  heel  of  the  Soviet  aggressor. 

Within  a  few  short  months  all  had 
changed.  The  menace  that  loomed  to 
the  East  became  a  foreboding  presence. 
The  oppressor  ruthlessly  forced  Es- 
tonian life  into  the  Soviet  mold.  Land 
was  collectivized,  the  forests  decimated, 
the  fishing  reserves  were  carelessly  ex- 
ploited, trade  was  subjected  to  the  prior 
demands  of  the  Soviet  economy,  living 
standards  sank,  class  differences  became 
glaring.  Deportations  and  summary 
executions  accompanied  the  wiping  out 
of  cherished  freedoms. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  incorporation  of  free  Estonia  Into 


the  Soviet  Uni<»i.  Its  hopes  and  wishes 
are  Joined  to  those  ot  the  BBtonians;  its 
ideals  are  Inextricably  linked  with  theirs, 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  on  this 
day — the  46th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence— or  on  any  day  through- 
out the  jrear. 


lithaanian  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  ICASSACU  U  SBl'l-B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23,  1964  a  mass  meeting  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  spon- 
sored by  the  Lithuanian  parishes  of  St. 
Casimir's  Church  and  Our  Lady  of  Vilna 
Church,  together  with  31  Lithuanian 
organizations  was  held  at  the  Lithuani- 
an Naturalization  and  Social  Club  Audi- 
torium in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  com- 
memorate the  46th  Anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution,  in  sub- 
stance pledging  Lithuanian -Americans' 
present  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberty  for  native  Lithuanians,  was  iman- 
Imously  approved,  and  It  was  my  par- 
ticular honor  and  privilege  to  address 
the  assembly. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  meeting 
that  appeared  in  the  February  24,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Worcester,  liiass.,  Telegram, 
together  with  the  resolution  adopted, 
and  I  have  also  been  requested  to  intro- 
duce the  address  I  gave. 

The  insertions  follow: 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Telegram. 

Peb.  24.  1964] 

Ltthuakians  Nots  Datx  of  Psedjom 

U.S.  Representative  Haeouj  D.  Donohtjk 
told  Worcester  area  Lithuanian-Americans 
last  night  that  when  the  Soviet  Union  seizes 
a  free  nation  as  it  seized  Lithuania  in  1040. 
"something  of  our  own  freedom  is  chipped 
away." 

Representative  Donohuk  spoke  at  a  Lith- 
uanian Independeifce  Day  celebration  spon- 
sored by  31  Lithuanian- American  organiza- 
tions at  the  Lithuanian  Naturalization 
Social  Club  last  night.  He  reviewed  the  22 
years  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  and  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Union  for  having  "snuffed 
out  the  pure  and  shining  light  of  freedom." 

Other  speakers  included  Holy  Cross  Prof. 
V.  Andrius  Mantautas,  Richard  J.  Sarapas. 
and  Anthony  J.  Miller. 

Taps  was  sounded  In  honor  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  for  Lithuanian  heroes 
and  m&TtyTB. 

The  program  included  choral  singing  by 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Saturday  Lithuanian 
classes  of  St.  Caslmirs  and  Our  Lady  of  Vilna 
Churches  and  by  the  Lithuanian  Art  Lovers 
Circle  under  the  direction  of  John  Beinoris. 
Miss  Jurate  Garsys  recited  Lithuanian  poetry. 
Polk  dancing  was  performed  by  Lithuanian 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Anthony  M.  Seskevlch  and  Pranas  Stanells 
were  oochairmen.  Rev.  John  J.  Bakanas 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Constantine  A.  Vasys 
were  honorary  oochairmen. 
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SPZECH  or  CONOKZSSUAK  Hasold  D.  Dowohitb 
OK  LrrKTTANIAN  iNDEPDrOKMCE,  LrrRUANIAN 

Club,  Wobckstzr,  Mass.,  Fxbruakt  23,  1964 
As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  as  well  as  your 
Representative  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  feel 
honored  and  privileged  to  again  Join  you 
in  these  annual  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16,  1918.  That  memorable  day 
marked  the  end  of  over  a  hundred  years  of 
suffering  by  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
a  hostile  foreign  rule. 

For  the  next  22  years,  until  June  15,  1940, 
Lithxjanla  was  a  free  and  self-governing  coun- 
try. On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  most  fitting 
that  we  remind  ourselves  and  the  world  of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  in  this  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod. 

During  these  22  years,  the  number  of  pri- 
mary schools  was  increased  from  677  to  2,696. 
Over  100  high  and  secondary  schools  were 
constructed  and  more  than  4.000  advanced 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Kaunas. 

Every  city  in  Lithuania  of  more  than  6,000 
Inhabitants  suppor^  opera  seasons  and  gave 
all  who  wished  a  c)iance  to  hear  the  world's 
greatest  operas  and  artists.  Throughout  the 
country  there  were  special  schools  for  music, 
art  and  the  ballet.  Industry  and  commerce 
reached  heights  never  before  attained  In  a 
country  of  such  small  population,  which  at 
the  time  was  3  million.  Practically  every- 
one with  any  ambition  owned  his  own  home 
or  his  own  farm. 

In  brief  summary,  this  Is  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Lithuania  in  the  22  years  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  This  is  the  period 
that  we  recall  with  pride  and  Joy. 

However,  that  glorious  record  was  sud- 
denly and  cruelly  terminated  on  Jime  16, 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  violated  all 
of  its  treaty  commitments  with  Lithuania 
and  the  Communist  Red  army  moved  In  to 
dominate  the  country  and  Its  people. 

Sad  though  the  memory  of  those  fateful 
days  may  be,  we  do  well  to  pause  in  the 
midst  of  our  busy  and  peaceful  lives  to  mark 
those  days  of  Infamy  when  the  light  of  free- 
dom was  so  brutally  extinguished  In  this 
great  nation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we,  as  free 
men  and  women,  must  not  allow  the  fate  of 
this  country  and  its  citizens  to  sink  into  the 
ocean  of  historic  oblivion. 

First  of  all,  they  are  our  brothers.  The 
acts  of  brutality  to  them  are  the  acts  of 
brutality  to  us,  their  brothers  in  the  human 
race.  When  they  are  deprived  of  freedom 
and  denied  their  basic  hiunan  rights,  some- 
thing of  our  own  freedom  is  chipped  away, 
and  therefore  must  not  escape  the  condem- 
nation of  free  men. 

It  was  not  because  of  provocation;  It  was 
not  because  of  the  threat  of  force;  it  was 
not  because  of  hostile  social  activity  that 
caused  the  Soviet  troops  to  move  in.  It 
was  simply  the  action  of  the  totelitarian 
bully  who  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of 
this  country  and  snuffed  out  the  pure  and 
shining  light  of  freedom  which  stood  out  in 
such  bold  contrast  to  their  own  government 
which  suppresses  the  freedom  of  opinion  and 
controls  its  people  by  secret  police,  terrorism, 
deportations  and  forced  Ubor  camps. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have-  even  moved  to 
crush  and  eliminate  religion  itself  by  the 
suppression  of  clerical  education,  the  harass- 
ment of  individual  priests  and  the  embar- 
rassment and  persecution  of  bishops.  But 
notwithstanding  this  calculated  oppression, 
It  has  not  eliminated  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Uthuanlan  people  their  devotion  to  God  and 
His  church*  and  their  fidelity  to  reUgion 
burns  more  brightly  than  ever  In  their 
breasts.      ' 

In  these  difficult  and  dangerous  clrcimi 
stances,  our  hearts  must  be  filled  with  ad 
miration  and  affection  for  these  brave  peo 
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pie  who  win  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror. 

Let  us  then,  on  thU  anniversary,  pledge 
to  our  brothers  across  the  sea  that  their 
sufferings  will  not  be  In  vain  and  their  per- 
secution forgotten. 

That  is-  why  we  must  keep  the  case  of 
Lithuania  and  other  small  nations  before  the 
bar  of  International  public  opinion.  We 
must  resist  every  effort  to  have  it  sidetracked 
and  we  must  seize  every  practical  opportu- 
nity to  bring  freedom  back  to  their  suffering 
people.  / 

With  firmness,  therefore,  with  devotion  to 
their  cause,  with  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  and  justice,  let  us  on  this 
anniversary'pledge  that  our  efforts  shall  not 
lessen  unUl  Lithuania  shall  once  again  be 
numbered  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Whereas  the  liberty  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  was  forcibly  violated  and  sup- 
pressed by  Soviet  Russia  in  Jvme  1940  not- 
withstanding solemn  treaties  and  agree- 
ments of  nonagresslon;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  for- 
eign domination  and  are  determined  to  re- 
store their  freedom  and  sovereignty  which 
they  had  rightly  and  deservedly  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  in  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  on  July  23, 
1940,  condemned  such  aggression  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russia  through  her 
representatives  In  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  international  fonmu  has  been  pos- 
ing as  the  protector  of  all  subjugated  peo- 
ples, especially  former  colonies  in  Africa  and 
Asia:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  Americans  of  Lithuan- 
ian origin  or  descent,  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  American  demx>cratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  pledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom,  and  Justice  In  the  world; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  appropriate  steps  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  channels  to 
stop  the  Soviet  Russia's  policy  of  colonial- 
ism in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  force  Soviet 
to  conduct  free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  under  the  United  Nations 
supkervision;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  approve  or  indorse  no  agree- 
ments which  would  in  any  manner  accede  to 
the  outgrowth  of  any  past,  present,  or  future 
Soviet  aggressive  action;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  U.S.  Senators  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  and  the  prees. 
Prauas  Stanelt. 

Committee  Chairman. 
'  Violeta  MATXTLEvreurrE. 

Secretary. 


Prewett  tells  us  of  the  risks  Involved  be- 
cause of  our  appeasement  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  interesting  news  editorial  follows: 
L.B.J.  Faces  Riskt  Path  on  Cxtba 
(By   Virginia  Prewett) 

With  a  decision  on  Cuban  policy  soon  to  be 
faced  up  to.  President  Johnson  walks  a  high, 
dangerous  path  in  foreign  policy,  with  a  tre- 
mendous precipice  on  each  side. 

Cuba  is  the  touchstone  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican p>ollcy.  So  long  as  the  Communist  satel- 
lite exists  in  the  Caribbean,  the  bars  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  down.  And  if  the 
United  States  does  not  soon  rescue  Latin 
America's  struggling  democratic  forces  from 
inmshing  waves  of  Influence,  we  shall  see 
two  developments. 

First.  France  means  to  stage  a  comeback  In 
Latin  America,  where  It  once  enjoyed  great 
cultural  Influence  and  considerable  trade.  It 
may  seem  that  the  worst  effect  of  this  CMne- 
back  would  be  to  make  respectable  in  Latin 
America  the  De  Gaulle  attitude  toward  Red 
China. 

todat's  jolt 

But  European  authorities  tell  us  that  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  championship  of  Red  China 
Is  only  today's  Jolt.  Writing  in  Paris'  Le 
Figaro,  the  French  Academician  Andre 
Francois-Poncet  reports  a  growing  fear  that 
General  de  Gaulle  will  next  establish  an 
entente  with  East  Germany.  n^ncois- 
Poncet  is  a  former  French  Ambassador  to 
Bonn. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  alreitdy  sent  private 
emissaries  into  East  Germany,  says  the  writer. 
Beyond  this,  of  course,  lies  the  further  Jolt 
to  the  West — a  De  Gaulle  move  for  the  Allies 
to  leave  West  Berlin — and,  of  course,  for  the 
United  States  to  get  out  of  Bvirope. 

As  France  rushes  Into  part  of  the  vacuum 
we  have  left  by  refusing  to  support  demo- 
cratic leadership  In  Latin  America,  the 
French  will  make  respectable  not  only  their 
policy  on  Red  China,  but  this  other  change 
lurking  beyond  tomorrow. 

CONCXKNS   ICKXIOO 

The  second  development  if  we  do  nothing 
about  Cuba  concerns  Mexico.  In  spite  of  all 
the  cordiality  at  President  Johnson's  recent 
meeting  with  Mexico's  President  Adolfo  Lo- 
pez Mateos,  the  Mexican  leader  used  the  oc- 
casion to  deal  the  United  States  a  gratuitous 
stab,  not  in  the  back,  but  right  in  the  front. 

This  was  President  Lopez  Mateos'  state- 
ment to  the  press  that  the  Cuban  problem 
ought  to  be  settled  In  the  United  Nations,  a 
stand  directly  challenging  U.S.  policy  on 
Cuba. 

It  was  an  uncall^  for  public  Jab  in  the 
midst  of  the  handshaking  and  the  Mexican 
leader  did  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

If  our  present  policy  continues.  Mexico's 
will  not  remain  static.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  expect  to  see  Mexico  provide  for  Red 
China  the  same  kind  of  effective  bridgehead 
into  the  Latin  American  land  mass  that 
Mexico  is  today  providing  Red  Cuba. 

If  we  do  not  stop  this  trend,  this  is  in- 
evitable. Our  complete  paralysis  in  face  of 
Moscow's  power  thrust  through  Cuba  in  fact 
creates  this  inevitability. 


Ignoring  of  Caba  Brings  Risks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  U.S.  Cnstoms  Service  175th  Anniversary 


HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  MEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January  1961,  we  have  never  had  a  policy 
on  Cuba  or  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
In    yesterday's    Dally    News,    Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25, 1964 

Mr.    ROONEY    of  ,New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening  last  here  at 
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Febnmry  27, 19 6 J^ 


the  Sherftton-Pa  k  Hotel  I  bad  the  great 
prlvll^e  and  hU  ti  honor  of  attending  a 
splendid  banquet  marking  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  ZB.  customs  service,  one 
of  the  historical  f  great  and  dependable 
arms  of  our  Government.  The  distin- 
guished SecretaiF  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Dougl  u  DUlon,  made  a  highly 
interesting  and  i  ertlnent  address  on  this 
occasion  and  it  I  my  pleasure,  imder  the 
permission  here  K^ore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  con»  nt  of  the  House,  to  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  his  q)eech  on 
this  important  a  nd  interesting  occasion. 
The  apecwh  fo  lows: 

ROKABXS  or  TRB  E  OlfOBABLX  DOUCLAS  DILLON. 

SacHXTAmT  or  Ti  s  Tkzasttbt.  at  a  Hatva. 

MAIKZMa   TBK    1'  '5th    AmtTVXaSAJlT    OF    THK 

UjS.     CnsTOMS     Snvicz.     Shxsaton-Park 
HOTZX.,  WASHDfCrON,  D.C.,  Satxtboat,  Peb- 

KUABT   33,  19«4 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  M  embers  of  Congrefls,  Oozn- 
mlaaloner  Nlchola,  UuUes,  ami  gentlemen,  it 
U  a  prlvUege  to  1m  among  the  guests  at  this 
gathering,  which  :  narks  not  only  the  birth- 
day of  the  father  <  t  our  country  but  also  the 
176th  anniversary  rf  the  V&.  customs  service. 
Lsglalatlon  enacttd  by  the  SBth  Congress 
calls  on  the  Aznerl  aui  pe(H>to  to  "observe  this 
anniversary  with'  i  ^ifinypr\»X»  ceremonies  and 
actlTlUea."  and  Pi  ealdent  Johnson  has  pro- 
claimed 19M  '^JB    Customs  Tear." 

The  customs  ser  rice  has  for  one  and  three- 
quarter  centuries  stood  gtiard  at  o\ir  gates, 
and,  as  Franklin  B  oosevelt  observed.  "Its  his- 
tory embodleii  th«  history  of  both  our  dO' 
mestic  growth  an<  our  foreign  relations." 

If  you  customs  ifflclals  think  life  is  com- 
plicated today,  JUBt  Imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  Uke  18)  years  ago;  the  States  of 
New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
placed  heavy  Im]  losts  on  such  things  as 
chickens,  eggs,  am  1  feed.  Connecticut  wood 
was  measured;  etbbages  and  turnips  were 
appraised.  Duty  I  ad  to  be  paid  on  virtually 
everything  shlppei  I  between  the  States. 

It  wasnt  untU  ]  780  that  this  chaoUc  sUte 
of  affalrtf  was  con  scted,  when  the  new  Con- 
stitution gave  th(  Federal  Government  the 
muscle  It  needed  to.  "lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties.  Imposts,  ind  excises  [adding  that] 
all  duties.  Imposti ,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throu^out  t  tie  United  States." 

In  the  early  di  ys.  ctistoms  receipts  pro- 
vided the  bulk  <f  our  Nation's  revenues. 
Two  mllUon  doUa  s  of  the  total  of  3^  mil- 
lion collected  In  the  year  1788  came  from 
custocns  duties.  '  rhat  93  million  compares 
with  customs  coIl(  ctlons  last  year  of  almoet 
•1%  billion.  It  Ls  Impressive  to  note  in 
passing  that  deep  te  the  continued  increase 
In  coUectlons.  th<  actual  cost  of  collecting 
a  dollar  of  cuatoi  ds  revenues  has  dropped 
over  the  past  17  ]  ears  by  an  astonishing  29 
percent.  I  think  his  simple  statistic  is  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  efficiency,  dedication, 
and  energy  of  th  »  men  and  women  in  the 
customs  service,  i ,  service  which  has  some 
very  distinguished  alunuil: 

Many  of  you  irlll  recall  that  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  oi  ce  a  measurer  in  the  Boa- 
ton  Customhouse  at  an  annual  salary  of 
•1,500.  He  later  became  sxirveyor  of  cus- 
toms, and  it  is  sa  d  that  during  his  tour  of 
duty  he  came  upo  i  old  reccM^  that  inspired 
him  to  write  his  1  unous  novel,  "The  Scarlet 
Letter."  The  serv  ce  in  those  days  evidently 
dldnt  have  anytb  Ing  approaching  the  thor- 
ough training  prigrams  It  has  today.  At 
one  point  Hawtho  -ne  wrote  his  friend  Long- 
fellow that  he  die  n't  believe  he  would  have 
any  dllDeuIty  full  Llllng  his  duties  "since.  I 
dont  know  what  t  ley  are." 

Herman  ICelvlUd.  author  of  "Moby  Dick." 
was  an  tnspector  n  the  New  Tork  Custom- 
house for  30  yeaii.  where  he  was  paid  the 
sum  of  $4  a  day.  The  same  rate  of  pay  was 
earned  by  the  fax  tous  poet,  Edward  Arling- 


ton Robinson,  who  worked  as  a  special  agent 
at  the  port  of  New  Tork. 

I  wtmder  how  many  of  the  9,000  men  and 
women  currently  In  the  service  are  at  work 
on  manuscripts  that  will  on*  day  become 
literary  classics,  or  at  least  dramatic  tele- 
vision or  movie  scripts? 

Certainly  you  have  the  material  at  hand. 
Take  the  work  of  the  customs  agency  serv- 
ice, for  example — the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Bureau  that  wages  an  around-the-clock 
campaign  against  smuggling.  Nowadays, 
plainclothes,  special  agents  can  and  do  make 
use  of  the  very  latest  investigatory  and  sur- 
veillance aids. 

At  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York. 
for  Instance,  cloeed  circuit  television  cameras 
permit  behind-the-scenes  agents  to  observe 
passengers'  movements  on  a  TV  screen.  Any- 
one attempting  to  edge  a  small  parcel  along 
the  floor  with  his  foot,  or  attempting  to  pass 
a  package  to  a  bystander  Is  readily  detected. 

But  even  with  this  kind  of  equipment,  in- 
spectors have  to  develop  what  amounts  to 
a  sixth  sense  to  spot  the  incoming  traveler 
who  may  be  attempting  to  smuggle  some- 
thing into  the  country.  Not  long  ago.  this 
sixth  sense  led  an  alert  inspector  to  order  a 
thorough  search  at  a  man  and  wife  and  their 
3-month-old  Infant  who  were  returning  from 
a  trip  to  Mexico.  The  search  eventually  un- 
covered a  quantity  of  marijuana — neatly 
concealed  In  the  baby's  diaper. 

Diapers  are  by  no  means  the  only  hiding 
places  used  by  wo\ild-be  smugglers  which 
must  be  ferreted  out  by  our  well-trained 
Inspectors.  &nugglers  have  utilized  hat- 
bands, coat  linings,  automobile  panels,  hol- 
lowed-out  heels — and  even  a  piece  of  salami. 
One  hapless  traveler  made  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  secrete  a  $475  gold  pin  In  a 
piece  of  salami,  evidently  unaware  of  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  imports  oi  proc- 
essed meats.  The  salami  was  confiscated  as 
a  matter  of  routine,  its  gold  filling  quickly 
detected. 

Narcotics  smuggling  alone  represents  a 
major  task  for  our  customs  inspectors. 
Seizures  and  arrests  of  narcotics  and  other 
smugglers  are  constantly  being  made  along 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  In  fiscal 
1983  there  were  in  all  6,855  seizures  made, 
valued  at  over  $34  million.  "^ 

Too  few  Americans  are  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  Involved  in  this  regular  work  of 
customs  inspectors.  Since  1900,  42  customs 
officers  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
by  violators  of  customs  laws  or  by  accident 
while  on  duty,  49  others  have  been  seriously 
wounded  or  injure*^  by  violators,  and  68 
have  been  seriously*  In jured  on  duty.  In 
this  same  period,  some  95  smugglers  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  in  gun  battles 
with  customs   enforcement  officers. 

Inside,  in  the  customa  laboratories,  and 
out  front — where  It  meets  the  traveling  pub- 
lic— the  customs  service  has  been  steadily 
at  work  improving  and  streamlining  Its  serv- 
ice. Introduction  of  oral  bctggage  declara- 
tion at  all  airports  in  the  United  States  has 
greatly  speeded  customs  formalities.  At  Ken- 
nedy Airport  In  New  York,  the  average  time 
it  now  takes  for  travelers  is  4  minutes 
per  person — a  record  hard  to  match  any- 
where in  the  world,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  4,000  persons  arrive 
there  daily. 

Impressive,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  despite 
a  greatly  increased  volume  of  business  since 
the  war,  the  number  of  customs  employees 
is  now  somewhat  less  than  it  was  25  years 
ago.  There  were  about  10,000  in  the  cus- 
toms service  in  1939.  and  there  are  about 
9.000  in  the  service  now,  efficiently  handling 
such  Increases  in  business  as  these: 

(1)  UJS.  Imports  In  1939  were  valued  at 
$2.1  bUllon.  In  19«3  they  reached  $1«.6 
billion — an    eightfold    Increase. 

(3)  Customs  collections  in  1939  totaled 
$350.4  million.  In  1963  they  came  to  almost 
$1%  billion — a  fivefold  Increase. 


(8)  Consumption  entries  filed  In  1989 
war*  $14,000.  In  19«8  they  were  1,638.000— 
a  threefold  Increue.  And  all  at  this,  re- 
member, with  10  percent  fewer  personnel. 

In  the  face  at  tbtm  ever  growing  workload, 
your  determination  to  oopUnue  ■nuking  ways 
to  Improve  your  service  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  international  btulnees  com- 
mxinity,  Is  to  be  oommended.  After  176 
years,  you're  not  resting  on  yoxur  oers.  Tour 
efforts  have  been  InctrumentrJ  in  furthering 
the  administration's  policy  of  encouraging 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  by  speed- 
ing up  customs  procedures,  by  encouraging 
facelifting  of  facilities  at  omx  various  ports 
and,  above  all.  by  greeting  visitors  to  our 
shores  with  courteous,  efficient  personnel — 
our  dockside  dispensers  of  good  will. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  salute 
Customs  employees  on  their  175th  Birthday. 
To  Assistant  Secretary  Reed,  to  Commis- 
sioner Nichols,  and  to  all  of  you,  I  say  for 
all  of  us  In  the  Department — congratula- 
tions on  a  Job  well  done. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  p>robable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docvunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  26.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code.  tiUe  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


Proposed  Qnality  StabilizatioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  28, 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  ^.any 
times  in  recent  months  I  have  h  oc- 
casion to  speak  out  on  the  nature  oL  the 
propaganda  campaign  being  waged 
against  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  antiquality 
stabilization  forces  are  sparing  no  ex- 
pense in  their  effort  to  blur  the  funda- 
mental issues  involved  in  this  quality 
stabilization  fight. 

Now  evidence  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  which  bears  out  the  fact  that 
those  special  interest  merchandisers  who 
benefit  from  the  present  chaos  of  the 
American  retail  market  are  engineering  a 
high-priced,  high-pressure  campaign  to 
defeat  quality  stabilization. 

According  to  Discount  Store  News, 
a  trade  Journal,  these  special  interest 
opponents — primarily  discount  house  op- 
erators conducting  their  campaign  un- 
der the  name  of  "The  Committee  for 
Competitive  Prices" — last  October  raised 
a  war  chest  in  the  amount  of  $125,000 
to  kiU  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
The  trade  newspaper  said  that  assess- 
ments were  made  in  the  amount  of 
$6,000  per  member.  The  size  of  this 
war  chest  obviously  reflects  fear  of  qual- 
ity stabilization  and  of  the  genuinely 
competitive  conditions  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  produce  in  our  retail  market 
place. 

Backing  up  this  report  by  Discount 
Store  News,  a  document  was  circulated 
on  February  14, 1964,  regarding  the  prop- 
aganda efforts  of  the  so-called  Committee 
for  Competitive  Prices  among  members 
of  the  so-called  low  margin  retail 
industry. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  certain 
critics  of  quality  stabilization — notably 
some  newspaper  editorial  writers — to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  what  this  docu- 
ment reveals  about  the  operations  of 
the  propaganda  organization  working 
against  this  legislation. 

The  document  clearly  demonstrates 
that  what  some,  people  had  mistakenly 
believed  to  be  a  genuine  grassroots  op- 
position to  quality  stabilization  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Committee  for  Competitive  Prices  re- 
port openly  boasts  of  the  propaganda 
techniques  employed  to  simulate  a  grass- 
roots movement. 

Here  it  is,  for  all  to  read  and  digest, 
a  case  study  in  how  a  special  interest 
pressure  group  is  attempting  to  mani- 
pulate congressional  and  public  attitudes 
toward  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
by  means  of  high -pressure  propaganda. 


Appendix 

Let  me  cite  an  example  contained  in 
one  section  of  this  report.  Several 
weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  re- 
garding a  purported  fact  sheet  being 
circulated  by  half  a  dozen  New  York 
area  professors  concerning  the  quality 
stabilization  bill.  This  fact  sheet  was 
highly  critical  of  the  bill,  and  I  observed 
at  the  time  that  it  appeared  to  follow, 
line-for-line,  the  propaganda  being  put 
forth  by  antiquality  stabilization  spokes- 
men. Yet,  on  its  sxirface,  the  professors' 
fact  sheet  seemed  innocent  enough, 
merely  the  spontaneous  work  of  a  group 
of  economists  who  wanted  to  make  their 
opinions  known  on  an  important  eco- 
nomic issue. 

But  now,  as  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Competitive  Prices  indicates,  op- 
p>onents  of  quality  stabilization  have 
conducted  a  special  prominent  citizens 
campaign  to  recruit  well-known  figures 
in  their  fight  to  defeat  the  bill.  And 
the  fact  sheet  distributed  by  the  eco- 
nomics professors  appears  to  be  a  key 
part  of  this  campaign.  The  report 
boasts  of  the  meticulous  job  in  this 
propaganda  area.  The  question  re- 
mains, of  course — and  an  answer  is 
strongly  implied  within  the  report — as 
to  who  subsidized  and  paid  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  professors'  fact  sheet? 

As  the  Committee  for  Competitive 
Prices  itself  points  out  in  a  November 
12  letter  to  retailers,  and  I  quote: 

It  costs  dollars  and  cents  to  plan  and 
write  material,  print  it.  and  mail  it. 
\  It  costs  dollars  and  cents  to  call  upon  the 
knowledge  of  experts  in  order  to  reach  the 
public,  the  press,  the  key  organizations,  the 
effective  Journals  of  opinion. 

Clearly,  the  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Competitive  Prices  are  relevant 
to  the  overall  quality  stabilization  issue. 
For  this  reason  I  ask  that  three  docu- 
ments circulated  under  the  committee 
letterhead — two  letters  and  the  February 
14  report  to  retailers — be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  principle  raised  by  these  docu- 
ments seems  to  me  to  be  clear:  Is  the 
Congress  to  be  permitted  to  consider 
legislation  on  its  merits  or  is  the  legis- 
lative process  to  become  a  pawn  of  the 
highest  propaganda  bidder? 

The  special  interest  opponents  of  qual- 
ity stabilization  obviously  believe  that 
dollars  and  cents  is  the  criterion  by  which 
the  public  and  the  Congress  Is  to  meas- 
ure the  worth  of  legislation.  They  are 
wrong  in  this  belief — and  it  remains  for 
the  Congress  to  prove  them  wrong  by 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  into  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fkbsuaht  14,  1964. 
To :  Low  naargln  retail  industry. 
From :  The  Committee  for  Ccmpetltive  Prices. 
We  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
the  activities  of  the  highly  intensive  educa- 


tional campaign  conducted  by  this  commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Act.  You  will  recall  that  this  group  was 
organized  on  October  1.  Since  then,  printed 
materials,  press  information,  consumer  ed- 
ucation tools  and  legislative  liaison  have  all 
been  part  of  an  all-out  effort  to  acquaint 
the  public  and  members  of  Congress  with  the 
facts  about  this  bill. 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  commit- 
tee's work: 

1.  Consumer  leaflet:  Printing  of  a  con- 
sumer leaflet  condensing  the  economic  facts 
of  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act  for  distribu- 
tion through  retail  stores,  consumer  orga- 
nizations, welfare  groups,  and  other  public 
blocks.  To  date,  requests  have  been  received 
for  approximately  2.400.000  leaflets.  Many 
of  our  conunlttee  members  stores  have  pro- 
vided the  principal  channel  of  distribution. 
Large  quantities  have  also  been  ordered  by 
labor  unions,  civil  service  groups,  and  others 
directly  concerned  with  a  possible  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  You  will  also  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  the  leaflets  have 
inspired  considerable  consumer  mall  direct- 
ed to  the  committee  (in  which  case,  the  let- 
ters have  been  forwarded  to  Congress)  or  sent 
to  6i>eciflc  Representatives  and  Senators. 

2.  Retail  action  guide:  A  retail  action 
guide  was  prepared  for  all  stores  in  the  dis- 
co\int  field.  The  guide  provided  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Act  to  the  public's  attention  and  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  many  large  chains 
and  independent  stores  have  used  the  outline 
to  good  advantage.  Many  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  committee  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  their  local  efforts.  Where  such 
efforts  inspired  consumer  mail,  these  letters 
have  been  placed  on  the  desks  of  appropri- 
ate n.S.  Federal  Government  members.  A 
good  deal  of  this  groundwork  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  helpful  portion  of  trade  publicity 
from  Discount  Merchandiser  and  Discount 
Store  News. 

3.  Press  information  kit:  Over  600  news- 
paper editors  (business  and  editorial  page 
writers)  received  a  prees  information  back- 
ground kit  complete  with  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  story  on  the  Quality  Stabili- 
zation Act.  There  were  over  seven  business 
feature  stories  in  each  kit,  prepared  in  the 
light,  of  specific  economic  points  of  view.  As 
a  result  of  this  press  information  campaign, 
newspapers  have  been  consistently  running 
business  articles  and  editorials  in  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

4  Prominent  citizens:  In  response  to  the 
meticulous  Job  done  in  bringing  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Act  facts  to  the  attention  of 
influential  American  leaders,  several  promi- 
nent citizens  undertook  to  send  letters  over 
their  personal  signatures  to  prominent  econ- 
omists, Jurists,  educators,  artists,  and  labor 
leaders.  Each  letter  contained  background 
material  on  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act  and 
a  request  for  signed  endorsements  of  an  anti- 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  position.  These 
letters  were  initiated  by: 

a.  Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center  at  Duke  University,  and 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  un- 
der President  Eisenhower; 

b.  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming.  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon;  and 

c.  Dr.  Roy  Blough,  professor  of  interna- 
tional b\isiness.  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University:  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Bums, 
professor  of  economics,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Hession,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Brooklyn  College;  Dr.  Charles  Hoff- 
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Memorandum 
To:   All  retailers. 
From:      The     Committee     for     Competitive 

Prices. 
Date:   November  13,  1963. 

The  tools  needed  to  fight  the  Quality  Sta- 
bilization Act  take  money. 

It  costs  dollars  and  cents  to  plan  and  write 
material,  print  it  and  mall  It. 

It  costs  dollare  and  cents  to  call  upon  the 
knowledge  of  experts  In  order  to  reach  the 
public,  the  press,  the  key  organizations,  the 
effective  joxunals  of  opinion. 

It  costs  dollars  and  cents  to  save  your 
business. 

Make  no  mistake.  Unless  a  strong  voice  is 
raised  against  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act, 
there  is  a  better  than  even  chance  that  it 
will  pass.     Then  what? 

If  you  havent  already  done  so,  send  your 
check  Immediately  to:  Mr.  Harold  Gottfried, 
Atlantic  Mills,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to  the 
Committee  for  Competitive  Prices. 


Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton 


I     SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HOMER  £.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  We  Ohloans 
have  given  many  outstanding  holders  of 
public  office  to  our  Nation.  Certainly  the 
name  of  Congresswoman  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton could  well  be  added  to  that  list  of  dis- 
tinguished patriots.  It  was  just  24  years 
ago  today  that  she  took  her  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  people  of  her  Ohio  district 
had  elected  her  to  succeed  her  late  Il- 
lustrious husband,  Chester  C.  Bolton. 
She  has  devoted  every  moment  since  In 
service  to  her  country.  As  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  her  responsibility  has 
been  great.  She  has  welcomed  that 
responsibility  and  discharged  her  duties 
most  efficiently.  No  one  has  a  greater 
compassion  toward  all  humanity.  Her 
work  in  the  field  of  health  has  contrib- 
uted toward  the  achievement  of  new 
goals  in  that  field.  Her  work  in  inter- 
national conferences,  both  here  and 
abroad,  has  been  of  great  aid  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  love  and  respect  that 
the  people  of  her  district  have  for  her 
is  well  established.  They  have,  by  ever- 
increasing  majorities,  returned  her  12 
times  to  this  body.  Our  Nation  has 
known  no  more  devoted  public  servant. 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  serve  at  her 
side. 


Preaident  Johnson  Addresses  Immifration 
Leader — Ahepa  Sopreme  President 
Plomides  Represents  American  Hel- 
lenes at  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  miANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  containing  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  stat«nent  on  im- 
migration legislation  on  January  13, 
1964,  at  the  White  House. 

I  wish  to  include  also  an  article  con- 
cerning the  participation  in  this  con- 
ference of  John  O.  Plumides,  supreme 
president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

Both  these  articles  appeared  In  the 
January-February  1964  Issue  of  the 
Ahepan. 

The  articles  follow: 
President    Ltntok    B.   Johnson    Addresses 

iMMUaATION    LXADBaa 

President  Johnson  gave  a  rousing  send-off 
to  the  Senate  liearlngB  on  immigration  legis- 
lation on  January  13  at  the  White  House. 
Several  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  were  present,  including 
Senator  Jaios  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee;  Senator  Pnnjp  A.  Hart,  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan;  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Kxat- 
ing,  RepubUcan.  of  New  York;  and  Congress- 
man Michael  A.  Peichaw,  Democrat,  of  Otilo. 
chairman  of  the  House  Subconunittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality,  on  whom  the 
President  called  for  remarks.  Also  present 
were  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Mr.  Raymond  F. 
P'arrell,  and  Mr.  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consiilar 
Affairs,  as  well  as  a  number  of  oOclals  of 
the  State  and  Justice  Departments. 

Some  50  leaders  of  national  religious,  la- 
bor, civic,  and  nationality  organizations  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

president   JOHNSON'S    ADDRESS 

President  Johnson  addressed  the  confer- 
ence as  follows : 

•*We  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
up  the  fact  that  we  have  very  serious  prob- 
lems in  trying  to  get  a  fair  Immigration  law. 
There  Is  now  before  the  Congress  a  biU  that, 
I  hope,  can  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  "Hils  bill  applies 
new  tests  and  new  standards  which  we  believe 
are  reasonable  and  fair  and  right. 

"I  refer  speciflcally  to:  What  is  the  training 
and  qualification  of  the  immigrant  who  seeks 
admission?  What  kind  of  a  citizen  would  he 
make  if  he  were  admitted?  What  is  his  rela- 
tionship to  persons  in  the  United  States? 
And  what  is  the  time  of  his  application? 
Ihese  are  rules  that  are  full  of  common - 
sense,  common  decency,  which  operate  for 
the  common  good. 

"That  is  why  in  my  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  Wednesday  I  said  that  I  hoped, 
that  in  establishing  preferences,  a  nation 
that  was  really  built  by  Inunlgrants,  immi- 
grants from  all  lands,  that  we  could  ask  those 
who  seek  to  immigrate  now :  What  can  you  do 
for  our  country?  But  we  ought  to  never  ask 
^n  what  country  were  you  born?" 

"President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  have  all  asked  for  a  revision  in  the 
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present  statute.  The  present  statute  has 
overtones  of  discrimination.  President  Tru- 
man said  that  the  idea  betiind  discrimination 
was,  to  put  it  boldly,  that  English  or  Irish 
names  were  better  and  better  citizens  than 
Americans  with  Italian  or  Oreek  or  Polish 
names.  And  such  a  concept  Is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  our  tradition  and  oxir  ideals. 

"Now  each  of  us  and  all  of  us  are  descend- 
ed from  immigrants.  I  hope  we  would  ask 
ourselves  this  question:  How  would  we  feel, 
if  we  were  put  in  the  other  fellow's  place? 
Maybe  by  doing  that  and  engaging  in  a  little 
Introspection  for  a  time  we  would  find  it  a 
good  feeling  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  and  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us. 

"CREEK    quota   ONLY    398 

"Great  Britain  has  a  quota  of  65.000.  It 
uses  less  than  half  of  that  quota.  Germany 
has  a  quota  of  36.000,  which  it  never  fills. 
Italy  has  a  quota  of  6,645  but  it  has  a  current 
backlog  of  almost  300,000.  Greece  has  a 
quota  of  only  398  but  it  has  a  current  back- 
log of  over  100,000.  So  I  think  that  the  im- 
migration statutes  require  very  special  ex- 
amination. 

"I  would  hope  that  we  would  do  noth- 
ing hasty  and  makeshift,  but  I  hope  that  we 
would  apply  the  tests  that  I  have  outlined 
and  the  standards  that  I  have  suggest- 
ed. *  *  *  These  objective  stands,  I  believe, 
would  serve  the  national  interest  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  at  this  session  would 
find  that  a  majority  of  its  Members  could 
follow  this  path. 

"I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  com- 
ing here  this  morning.  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  dedicate  such  time  and  effort  and  yom: 
talents  as  it  may  be  possible  to  helping  us 
reason  together  and  achieve  the  standards 
that  tilstory  will  record  as  being  fair  and  Just 
and  that  we,  ourselves,  can  be  proud  that 
we  played  a  part  in  helping  to  achieve.  I 
particularly  thank  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  come  here  this  morning  and 
who  hear  many  conflicting  viewpoints,  but 
who  I  believe  all  were  elected  on  a  platform 
of  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right 
and  who,  I  am  confident,  when  the  chips 
are  down  will  see  that  fair  and  Just  legisla- 
tion is  written,  that  if  they  use  It  to  apply 
to  themselves  they  would  feel  they  had  had 
at  least  a  fair  shake." 


Ahepa  Sttpksme  Peesident  Plumides  Repre- 
sents AMEKICAN  HELLENXB  at  IMICIGEAHON 

CoNTEaxNCB  WrrH  Peesident  Johnson 

Washington,  D.C. — Ahepa  Supreme  Presi- 
dent John  G.  Plumides  attended  a  special 
White  House  Conference  on  Immigration  on 
Monday,  January  13,  at  10:30  ajn.,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Pliimides  was  invited  as  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  all  Americans  of  Hellenic  de- 
scent to  the  conference  which  heard  President 
Johnson  express  his  strong  views  on  the  in- 
equities of  our  present  laws  on  immigration. 

"President  Jghnson  is  ywry  much  concerned 
about  this  country's  present  immigration 
laws,  and  Is  strongly  in  favor  of  their  Imme- 
diate ^revision,"  President  Plumides  stated: 
"At  the  White  House  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  about  40  national  leadws  of  labor, 
ethnic,  and  social  groups,  he  spoke  at  length 
with  reference  to  the  Oreek  quota." 

"nie  Ahepa  supreme  president  explained 
that  President  Jabnaon  stated  that  the 
Oreek  immigration  quota  Ls  oversubscribed 
by  some  100,000  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  President  also  compared  the 
Oreek  and  Italian  quotas  with  German  and 
British  quotas.  "President  Johnson  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  will  Insist  to  Congress  that 
the  Oreek  immigration  quota  be  increased, 
through  revision  of  the  law,  and  that  there 
should  no  longer  be  any  diq>aragement  in 
such  quotas  between  such  countries  as 
Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  The 
conference    with    the    President    lasted    for 


about  35  minutes,  and  everjrone  preaent  was 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  President's  strong 
feelings  and  sincerity  on  the  immigration 
question,"  President  Plumides  concluded. 

CX18PONSOBS 

Cosponsors  of  the  new  Senate  bill  on  immi- 
gration, as  weU  as  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  were  also  present.  The 
Ahepa  supreme  president  reported  that  Sena- 
tors Philip  Haxt,  of  Michigan,  and  Kenntph 
B.  Keatino,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  con- 
ference, speaking  favorahly  on  the  bill.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meeting,  President 
Johnson  reminded  his  audience  that  former 
President  Truman  had  also  previously  point- 
ed out  the  present  inequities  in  immigration 
laws  as  applying  to  Greece  and  Italy,  in  com- 
parison with  the  quotas  for  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

In  a  short  personal  conversation  with  Pres- 
ident Plumides  before  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  President  Johnson  said  that  he  was 
very  famUiar  with  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  and 
with  its  work  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  and  Canada.  President  Plumides  also 
spoke  with  Senator  Edward  M.  Kxnnedt,  of 
Massachvisetts,  brother  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Kennedy  expressed  his 
personal  hope  that  the  new  immigration  bill 
would  be  passed  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  The  Ahepa  supreme  president 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  invited  by 
President  Johnson  to  attend  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent, 
and  affirmed  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  would 
continue  to  support  and  spearhead  all  effcMia 
aimed  at  the  revision  of  present  Immigration 
laws. 


Telegram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   south   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  unanimous  consent  for  Insertion  in 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congressional 
Record,  I  set  forth  a  telegram  to  the 
President    of   the   United   States   from 
Merton  Glover,  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Stockgrowers  Association: 
The  PaxsroENT, 
The  WMte  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  beef  import 
agreement  announced  on  Monday,  February 
17,  1964.  with  AiMtralia  and  New  Zealand 
permitting  imports  siupasslng  anything  this 
country  has  ever  experienced  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  cattle  Industry  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  cattle  industry  in  South  Dakota  gen- 
erates the  greatest  income,  employment,  in- 
vestment, and  source  ot  urtxui  mainstreet 
commerce  of  any  industry  in  South  Dakota. 

The  import  agreement  reached  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  for  the  years  10«4. 
1965.  and  1966,  will  cripple  the  catUe  indus- 
try and  economy  of  South  Dakota. 

We  have  appecu«d  before  the  Trade  In- 
formation Committee  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion discussing  the  Impact  of  Imports  on 
Etouth  Dakota  and  have  asked  to  be  heard 
in  April  for  the  hearings  authorised  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Ootxmilttee. 

We  are  certain  the  agreement  announced 
will  financially  ruin  a  large  number  of  the 
cattle  operators  In  South  Dakota  and  will 
further  prevent  any  expansion  of  the  cattle 
industry  In  South  Dakota. 

We  ask  this  agreement  be  cancelled  by 
you  until  such  time  as  hearings  asked  for 


by  the  Senate  Finance  Cc«nmlttee  can  be 
completed  and  the  total  beef  import  prob- 
lem be  examined. 

The  senous  Jeopardy  the  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  ZefUand  i^aces  our  people 
and  cattle  operations  requires  me  to  urge 
you  to  give  this  request  your  personal  and 
Immediate  attention. 

Merton  Glover, 
President,  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers 
Association, 
PoBcupiNE,  S.  Dak. 


Statement  of  John  P.  Rocbe,  President  of 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Inttitnte,  to  tlie 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  Trade 
Information  Committee,  Washinfton, 
D.C,  February  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rec- 
ord, the  excellent  statement  of  John  P. 
Roche,  president  of  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute,  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  D.C,  February 
1964: 
John  P.  Roche,  Testikont  Betoxx  the  TJ JB. 

TAEirr    Commission.    Febbuaxt    18,    1064, 

AND    TKAOE    InTORMATION    COMMITTEE,    FXB- 
BOAET  19,  1964 

My  name  is  John  P.  Roche  and  I  am  preci- 
dent  of  American  Iron  A  Steel  Institute. 
The  institute  Is  a  nonprofit  trade  yissodatlon 
consisting  of  87  member  companies.  The 
steel  Industry  is  truly  one  of  America's  basic 
industries.  It  employs  more  than  500,000 
persons  in  about  275  companies  In  300  com- 
munities in  37  States.  Eighty-five  of  those 
companies  make  raw  steel  required  to  manu- 
facture their  finished  products;  the  re- 
mainder are  engaged  in  the  fm-ther  process- 
ing of  semifinished  steel  produced  by  others. 
The  Industry  spends  more  than  $6  billion 
annually  for  the  many  hundreds  of  mate- 
rials, services,  and  supplies  it  consumes.  It 
currently  generates  revenues  of  about  916 
bUlion  a  year.  It  is  the  basic  material  used 
in  manufacturing  industries  accoxinting  for 
about  one-third  of  total  manufacturing  em- 
plo3rment  in  the  United  States. 

Both  the  labor  and  capital  facilities  used 
in  the  steel  Industry  are  highly  specific  to 
steel  production;  that  is,  neither  resource 
can  be  easily  or  quickly  absorbed  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  if  it  happens  to  be 
displaced  by  imported  steel.  More  impor- 
tantly perhaps,  steel  or  steel  products  con- 
stitute the  econcmlc  mainstay  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  local  communities. 

In  1963,  the  Indxutry  produced  109.3  mil- 
lion tons  of  Ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 
While  that  was  an  Improvement  over  the 
less-than-lOO-mllllon-ton  annual  figures  of 
the  previous  5  years,  it  was  well  below  the 
117-mlllion-ton  record  of  1956  and  was  also 
below  the  levels  reached  in  1953,  1956,  and 
1957. 

Steel  Is  a  vibrant  and  energetic  industry 
steadily  Increasing  its  efficiency  in  order  to 
improve  Its  competitive  position  at  home 
and  te-oad.  It  has  Its  problems  and  Is  mak- 
ing significant  headway  in  solving  many  of 
them.  Of  these,  none  la  more  Is^tortant  cr 
more  pressing  than  the  decline  ot  our  share 
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Anti<iiiw>ptT»g  legislation:  Article  VI  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  TtelSs  and  Trade  con- 
demns d\maptng.  I  belleva  that  the  nego- 
tiators should  urge  that  all  countries  ahotUd 
provide  effective  means  of  preventing  this 
unfair  and  disruptive  trade  practice  and 
that  no  conoeeslons  should  be  made  which 
would  weaken  this  principle. 

National  preference  legislation:  The  Fed- 
eral Buy  American  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  U  a 
statutory  enactment  in  full  force  and  effect 
under  GATT  as  "existing  legislation."  The 
negotiators  from  foreign  countries  may  con- 
tend that  the  United  States  should  agree 
to  relax  the  terms  of  the  American  act.  Our 
negotlators  should  realize  that  other  coun- 
tries have  national  preference  policies,  for- 
mal or  Informal,  and  therefore,  should  make 
no  concessions.  This  subject  Is  covered  fully 
In  exhibit  D  of  our  brief. 

U.S.  rates  of  duty  on  steel  mill  products 
are  among  the  lowest  of  tUI  U.S.  rates  on  In- 
dustrial goods.  For  example,  a  comparison 
of  1901  U.S.  tariff  rates  on  industrial  goods 
shows  that  steel  products  carry  ad  valorem 
duty  rates  averaging  about  0  percent.  That 
Is  lower  than  any  other  major  product  group 
except  Inorganic  chemicals,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  fertilizers.  Steel  tariff  rates 
are  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  thoee  of 
other  Industrial  Imports. 

Moreover,  In  steel  trade,  ovir  tariff  rates  are 
clearly  lower  than  those  of  our  major  com- 
petitors. They  rank  with  the  lowest  averages 
ot  duties  on  steel  products  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  to  be  borne  In  mind 
that  there  Is  a  significant  difference  In  the 
base  on  which  duties  are  assessed  abroad  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  The  ad 
valorem  duties  of  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries are  Imposed  on  a  cost.  Insurance,  and 
freight  value,  whereas  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  the  duties  are  based  on  the 
free  on  board  value  at  the  foreign  i)olnt  of 
shipment.  A  recent  study  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  shows  that 
this  difference  In  procedure  n^ans  that  coun- 
tries which  levy  on  a  cost,.  Insurance,  and 
freight  basis  obtain  an  average  of  10  percent 
Increase  In  their  effective  tariff  protection 
compared  to  the  United  States. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  inherent  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  vls-a-vls  the 
ECSC  is  being  further  compoxinded  by  the 
recent  more  of  the  high  authority  authoriz- 
ing an  Increase  In  steel  tariff  rates  which 
became  effective  on  February  15.  France  has 
already  raised  its  duties  and  the  other  co\m- 
trles  are  expected  to  follow  suit  In  line  with 
their  traditional  policy  of  protecting  the 
producers  of  their  basic  commodities. 

With  respect  to  nontarlff  bcurlers,  there 
are  a  niunber  of  practices  in  various  coun- 
tries which  tend  either  to  limit  their  imports 
or  to  expand  their  exports  to  the  detriment  of 
the  U.S.  competitive  position  in  world  mar- 
kets. These  Include  transactions  taxes 
and  Import  equalization  taxes,  surcharges  In 
addition  to  tariff  rates.  Import  licensing  and 
quotas,  foreign  exchange  controls,  ciistoms 
formalities,  and  exclusive  supplier  agree- 
ments, and  the  fact  that  some  market  prac- 
tices prohibited  by  law  \n  the  United  States 
are  often  condoned  In  some  foreign  countries. 

While  the  incidence  of  these  barriers  varies 
widely  from  country  to  country,  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  generally  are  freer  of  such 
barriers  than  are  the  develc^lng  countries. 
But  nxany  Industrialized  countries  do  have 
effective  devices  for  limiting  Imports.  Japan 
from  time  to  time  has  Invoked  standby  im- 
port licenses  and  foreign^  exchange  controls 
to  curb  Imparts.  Transactions,  or  equaliza- 
tion, taxes  are  widely  used  In  Western 
Burope.  This  drastically  affects  the  com- 
petitive poeltlon  of  countries  like  the  United 
States  which  depend  less  on  such  Indirect 
taxes  on  sales  and  more  on  direct  taxes  on 
personal  and  corporate  net  Income.  Present 
Buropean  practice  Is  to  levy  such  taxes  on 
Imports,  and  rebate  them  on  exports. 


UB.  producers  are  affected  significantly  In 
three  ways,  by  the  impact  of  such  taxee :  ( 1 ) 
In  UB.  s&lee  to  tbeee  oountiles;  (3)  in  com- 
petition with  their  products  in  third  coimtry 
markets;  and  (8)  in  competition  with  Im- 
ports from  thoee  coxintries  in  the  UB.  do- 
mestic market. 

In  my  view,  rates  of  duty  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated meaningfully  from  the  additional  bar- 
riers to  ti«de,  such  as  the  transactions,  turn- 
over, and  equalisation  taxes  of  our  main 
European  competitors.  Oonunerdally,  these 
barriers  together  constitute  a  governmen- 
tally-determlned  cost  of  entry  which  Is 
weighted  against  the  American  steel  pro- 
ducer. 

So  long  as  foreign  producers  of  steel  stand 
securely  behind  a  barrier  comprised  of  tariffs 
plus  Intangible — but  nonetheless  very  real — 
obstacles  to  entry,  eg.,  protracted  delays  in 
processing  clearances,  import  quotas,  ex- 
change control,  etc..  they  have  the  economic 
wherewithal  for  continuing  to  dump  in  the 
virtually  unsheltered  UB.  markets.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  such  protection  pro- 
vides a  particularly  powerful  subsidy  for 
diunping  raids  on  the  U.S.  market. 

I  respectfully  submit.  It  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  further  reductions  of  UB.  rates  of 
duty  on  any  steel  products  could  only  result 
In  the  encouragement  of  further  expansion 
of  foreign  capacity  and  in  more  damage  to 
the  welfare  of  American  steel  producers  and 
their  employees,  and  to  heavy  longrun  penal- 
ties to  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

We  know  that  the  UB.  Government  la 
prlncipcUIy  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 
International  trade  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  steel  industry 
is  equally  concerned.  We  submit  that  both 
these  factors  are  present  equally,  no  matter 
the  size  of  company  or  the  current  statiu  of 
the  profit  and  loss  statements  of  the  member 
companies  of  the  indvistry.  large  and  small. 

The  United  States  had  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  steel  mill  products  amount- 
ing to  $170  million  in  1908.  nve  years  earlier 
we  had  a  favorable  balance  ctf  8360  million,  a 
difference  In  our  payments  position  of  over 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Concerning  employment,  steelworkers  com- 
prise an  Important  part  of  the  total  labor 
force  In  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  and  Gary,  Ind.;  and  represent 
the  bulk  of  workers  In  such  steel  towns  as 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Mlddletown,  Ohio;  Fontana, 
Calif.;  and  many  others. 

In  summary,  I  woiUd  like  to  make  four 
points: 

1.  The  major  objective  of  the  negotiations 
should  be  to  seek  a  large  expansion  of  trade 
while  avoiding  undue  hardships  to  i>artlcu- 
lar  industries  and  workers. 

2.  American  steel  producers  find  themselves 
at  a  great  and  increasing  disadvantage  In 
meeting  foreign  competition  ait  home  and  In 
world  markets. 

3.  Because  of  the  continuing  growth  In  the 
excess  of  steel  supply  over  demand  abroad, 
there  is  no  basis  for  expecting  early  im- 
provement in  this  position  of  UB.  producers. 

4.  And,  finally,  American  producers  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  This  calls  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  foreign  tariffs,  the  removal  or  lower- 
ing of  nontarlff  trade  barriers,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  destructive  and  unfair  competitive 
practices.  If  these  reasonable  objectives  are 
not  attainable  by  our  negotiators,  the 
United  States  should  not  offer  steel  products 
for  tariff  reductions  at  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions. This  would  still  leave  substantial  in- 
equities for  which  correction  should  continue 
to  be  sought. 

We  realize  that  the  upcoming  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  will  be  one  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  conferences  wblch  over  the 
years  we  hope,  as  you  do,  will  develop  what 
our  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institution  ree- 
olutlon previously  quoted  calls  "A  free  and 
growing  two-way  International  trade  tor  this 
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country."  We  are  determined  that  steel  will 
be  a  strong  and  substantial  contributor  to 
tb»  gtawtb.  <a  UB.  exporto. 

We  pledge  our  assistance  In  developing  the 
GoremmentlB  pi^cy  on  international  trade. 
To  this  end.  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  accept  our  proposal  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent corps  of  Industry  advisers  to  yon  and 
to  any  other  agency  of  our  Government,  noi 
only  for  these  negotiations,  but  far  the  futiuns 
as  well. 


Estoniaa  IndependcBCO  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 


off  from  the  free  world,  and  hardly  any- 
one from  the  West  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  oountiT.  We  know  little  of  their 
actual  existence,  but  that  little  la  dis- 
heartening. Without  any  perscmal  and 
political  freedom,  they  lead  a  miserable 
life.  We  are,  however,  assured  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  hope  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  misery  and  servitude,  from 
C(»nmuniBt  totalitarian  ^rranny.  On 
the  46th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day  we  pray 
that  soon  they  attain  their  goal,  their 
national  independence. 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCONB 

or  CAXjFoaifXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsday.  Febnary  27, 1964 

Mr.  UPSCOliAB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Estonians  constitute  perhaps  the  small- 
est distinct  nationality  group  in  all  Eu- 
rope. Certainly  their  country  in  north- 
eastern Europe,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  one 
of  the  smallest.  But  to  these  gallant 
and  gifted  people  neither  mere  numbers, 
nor  the  size  of  their  homeland,  have  been 
of  little  importance.  Being  dauntless 
and  daring,  they  have  always  faced  their 
far  more  powerful  foes,  invariably  many 
times  their  numbers,  with  courage  and 
firm  determination,  convinced  that  theirs 
has  been  a  righteous  cause.  Even  in  de- 
feat they  have  made  themselves  great 
and  glorious.  At  times  when  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  their 
national  independence,  even  then  they 
refused  to  bow  their  heads  and  bend  their 
knees  to  their  overlords  and  conquerors. 

They  maintained  that  worthy  and 
honorable  stand  during  the  two  centuries 
prior  to  1918  when  they  were  subjected 
to  cruel  treatment  in  the  hands  of  czars' 
agents.  They  were  fiercely  persecuted 
for  some  of  the  beliefs  they  held  and  ad- 
vocated, but  they  refused  to  be  silenced 
and  subdued.  Thus  steadfastly  they 
clung  to  these  ideals  until  the  time  came 
for  their  liberation.  Toward  the  end  of 
1917,  when  the  czarist  regime  of  Russia 
was  shattered,  they  had  their  chance, 
seized  upon  it  and  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence  on  February  24, 
1918. 

Since  then  world-rocking  events  have 
brought  on  many  revolutionary  changes 
everywhere.  But  the  change  brought 
about  in  the  first  years  of  the  last  war 
ushered  in  a  new  tragedy  in  the  history 
of  many  peoples,  including  that  of  the 
Estonian  people.  After  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
two  decades  during  interwar  years,  Es- 
tonia was  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
occupied,  and  then  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  mid-1940.  Estonians  have  not 
known  freedom  since  that  fateful  year. 
During  the  war  they  fondly  hoped  that 
their  freedom  would  be  restored  at  the 
end  of  that  war,  but  that  was  not  to  be, 
for  even  before  the  end  of  that  war  Com- 
munists had  Estonia  under  their  heels, 
and  they  still  hold  its  helpless  people 
in  their  relentless  hands. 

Today  the  once  independent  and  free 
Estonia  is  one  large  prison  camp  for  its 
inhabitants.    They  are  completely  cut 


IDA  Dcscnres  Another  Qiance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pnrNSTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIUSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defeat  of  the  extension  of  the  Intema- 
tional  Development  Associaticm  was  a 
serious  defeat  of  a  constructive  approach 
to  foreign  assistance.  It  is  ironic  that 
Uioee  who  have  complained  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  unilateral  approach 
have  strangled  the  very  hope  for  a  rea- 
sonable alternative.  It  is  saddening  to 
see  that  the  bill  was  defeated  in  Its 
youth  on  partisan  grounds  after  it  was 
conceived  oo  a  bipcu-tisan  basis  during 
the  Elsenhower  administratlcm.  Of  the 
188  who  voted  for  the  bill  in  1960  and 
who  are  still  In  Congress,  I  note  that 
only  a  little  aver  half  continued  to  vote 
to  extend  IDA'S  life. 

Yet,  nothing  on  IDA's  part  Justified 
such  defections.  Ilie  following  facts 
have  noi  been  challenged — IDA  is 
soundly  managed,  more  immune  to 
diplomatic  pressures — which  has  far 
more  advantages  than  the  so-called  con- 
trol over  unilateral  programs — and  uses 
less  of  our  money  and  more  of  our  allies' 
money  to  accomplish  concrete  goals. 

I  can  only  hope,  as  the  following  New 
York  Times  editorial  does,  that  many 
Members  will  reconsider  the  matter,  not 
on  a  poUtlcal  basis,  but  in  recognition  of 
what  the  program  is  doing  and  can  do. 
In  this  way,  they  will  reafOrm  their  faith 
which  they  gave  to  the  program  In  1960. 
a  program  whi(^  I  repeat,  has  main- 
tained an  impeccable  record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DcrxATFOBlDA 

In  turning  down  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  $312  million  contribution  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee  has  committed  a 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  more  rational  critics  of  foreign  aid  have 
argued  with  8<xne  cogency  that  there  has 
been  some  waste  and  mismanagement  in  the 
dispersion  of  funds.  They  have  pointed  out 
that  economic  aid  has  In  scHne  Instances  been 
dissipated  because  of  political  considerations. 
They  have  charged  that  the  United  States 
has  shouldered  too  much  of  the  burden  of 
help  for  the  underdeveloped  nations.  But 
In  voting  against  IDA.  they  are  only  helping 
destroy  a  very  real  corrective  for  precisely  the 
features  of  foreign  aid  that  they  do  not  like. 


The  fact  is  that  IDA.  which  is  operated  by 
the  World  Bank  to  provide  long-term  de- 
velopment loans  on  liberal  terms,  is  an  answer 
to  many  at  the  more  reasonable  criticisBis  at 
foreign  aid.  It  lends,  rather  than  grants 
money  to  projects  only  after  they  are  demon, 
strated  to  be  economically  sound;  it  is  a 
mxiltUateral  <q)eratlon,  which  assuree  a  mlni- 
miun  at  pdUUcal  influence;  and  it  offers  the 
prospect  of  attracting  an  increasing  amount 
of  funds  from  the  industrallaed  nations  at 
Europe,  which  have  preferred  to  conduct  their 
aid  programs  on  a  purely  unilateral  basis. 

By  denying  funds  to  IDA,  the  House  may 
cause  this  constroetive  and  cobperative  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid  to  with^  away.  Tlie 
Initial  outlays  to  set  up  IDA  sre  now  nearing 
exhaustion.  Unless  there  Is  a  new  injec- 
tion of  money  it  cannot  continue  its  develop- 
ment activities.  Without  IDA'S  supplement- 
ary lending,  the  World  Bank  will  be  able  to 
expand  Its  own  operationa. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  at 
the  Tteasury  Dillon  have  already  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  reconsider  its 
hasty  and  ill-advised  rejection  at  IDA.  We 
Join  In  that  hope,  and  urge  the  several  local 
New  York  Republicans  who  helped  msssarre 
IDA — ^to  change  their  stand  in  recognition  of 
the  efficient  and  econamical  form  of  aid  thai 
IDA  provides. 


The  Lamber  Staadar^  Couttortnj 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CAUFOXHU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remaiics  yesterday  I  referred  to  a 
memorandum  on  the  proceedings  at  two 
recent  conferences  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  regarding  proposals  on 
national  lumber  standards. 

The  memorandimi  follows: 

MnCOBANOUIC      OK      INFOKMAL      FDTOIMGS      OF 

WxsT    Coast    CoifRaxivcx    Re    Pxoposeo 

LXTMBKB    STAITDABDS 

Two  conferences  with  Interested  members 
of  the  liunber  Industry  and  related  segments 
of  the  economy  were  recently  held  by  me  for 
the  purpose  of  determining: 

(a)  The  anticipated  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness Interests  of  the  propoeed  change  in 
lumber  standards  if  the  same  Is  adopted. 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  thoee  small  busi- 
nesses prospectively  affected  by  the  projxieed 
standard  have  received  representation  on  the 
AIjSC  or  received  an  opportunity  to  place 
their  views  before  the  committee  or  Its  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  conference  was  held  In  Los 
Angeles  on  February  16.  Thirty-three  at- 
tended representing:  liunber  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  homebullders,  port  authorities. 
Carpenters'  Union.  Teamsters'  Union,  truck- 
ing Interests,  liuiber  manufacturers,  NLMA, 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers,  and  maritime 
interests. 

The  second  conference  vras  held  In  San 
Francisco  on  February  17.  Fifty-seven  at- 
tended representing:  lumber  manufacturers, 
port  authorities,  box  manufacturers.  NLilA. 
Carpenters'  Union,  lumber  exporters.  Inter- 
national LongshcM'emen's  Union,  laminated 
board  manufacturers. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  great 
majority  of  those  in  attendance  opposed  the 
new  standard,  those  favoring  the  proposed 
change  also  had  repreeentatlvee  present.  A 
complete  list  of  those  attending  including 
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products,    home   builders,    consumers,    car- 
penters and  maritime  workers. 

2.  Despite  this  concern  among  so  many 
groups  vital  to  the  economy  at  the  State, 
there  was  a  consensus  among  tfa6ee  attend- 
ing the  conferences  that  no  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  Interested  parties  to  effectively 
present  their  views  concerning  this  matter. 
It  is  alleged  that  in  some  »n»t^i>r^m  this  has 
resulted  because  of  lack  of  representaUon  on 
the  standards  committee.  In  other  cases  It 
has  allegedly  occurred  because  of  the  absence 
of  democratic  processes  within  some  of  the 
organizations  represented  on  the  AL8C. 

3.  Denied  any  opportunity  to  help  fashion 
a  proposal  which  they  feel  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  their  economic  survival,  many 
small  businessmen  face  a  gag  rule  situation 
in  which  their  only  choice  Is  to  vote  yes  or 
no  on  a  question  of  infinite  complexity,  the 
ramifications  of  which  may  determine  the 
entire  course  of  this  Industry  for  years  to 
come. 

4.  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  minimal  standards  of  pro- 
cedural fairness  have  been  maintained  during 
the  process  of  drafting  and  voting  upon  the 
proposed  changes. 

6.  There  appear  to  be  real  regional  differ- 
ences concerning  some  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  standard.  It  Is  not  known 
whether  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to 
Insiire  that  no  region  Is  unduly  Injured  by 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

6.  A  number  of  small  businessmen  con- 
tend that  all  organizations  having  repre- 
sentation on  the  committee  should  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  they  have  polled  their 
membership  or  otherwise  deternvlned  the 
position  of  those  they  represent. 

7.  An  aggressive  public  relations  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  changes  appears 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  NLMA  and  some 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  firms  Judging 
from  the  advertisements  and  clippings  shown 
me. 

8.  Smaller  firms  do  not  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  compete  with  either  the  media 
promotion  on  personal  contact  campaign 
available  to  those  supporting  the  changes, 
according  to  those  at  the  conferences. 

9.  The  proposed  new  lumber  standard  will 
be  sent  to  20  percent  or  more  of  various  user 
and  other  groups.  It  Is  not  known  how  this 
20  percent  were  selected  or  how  representa- 
tive of  their  group  they  may  be.  Some  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  gioups  Included  In  this 
list. 

10.  After  reading  and  attempting  to  fully 
understand  the  proposed  new  standard,  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  average  mem- 
ber of  the  acceptors  list  Is  apt  to  fully  grasp 
all  of  the  many  complex  matters  contained 
therein. 

11.  It  Is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
cedural pattern  followed  In  this  matter  has 
deviated  from  that  followed  by  other  stand- 
ards programs  supervised  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

12.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  In  7-11  above, 
It  appears  to  be  particularly  Important  that 
the  greatest  possible  care  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  all  affected  Interests  be  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  Procedur- 
al fairness  prior  to  submission  of  the  pro- 
posal to  the  acceptor  list  Is  of  equal  Im- 
portance to  poet  submission  procedure. 

13.  Since  many  of  the  charges  received 
by  the  subcommittee  pertain  to  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Lvmiber  Standards  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  inappropriate  for  that 
body  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  those 
charges.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
while  charged  with  supervising  the  Stand- 
ards Committee,  would  not  be  an  appropriate 
forum  for  the  presentation  of  testimony  by 
the  many  small  biislness  and  related  Inter- 
ests who  have  evinced  a  desire  to  be  heard. 

Without  passing  Judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposal,  it  seems  evident  that  the 


controversy  may  best  be  resolved  by  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  both  the  procedural  and 
substantive  questions  involved. 

On  Thursday,  February  20,  the  AI^C  met 
in  Chicago  and  added  certain  provisions  to 
the'  proposed  standard.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  addition  has  met  any  of 
the  objections  voiced  by  those  at  the  Loe 
Angeles  conference,  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  to  those  who  attended  the  con- 
ference : 

■'Please  Indicate  return  wire  whether  addi- 
tions new  lumber  standard  adopted  by 
ALSC  February  20,  Chicago,  change  your 
position  concerning  standard. 

"JUICES  Roosevelt.  " 

The  consenstu  of  the  ^pUes  Is  that  this 
addition  in  no  way  alters  the  situation. 
Copies  of  the  replies  received  in  response  to 
this  inquiry  are  attached  together  with  a 
list  of  those  to  whom  the  inquiry  vras  sent. 

LIST    or   TBOSX    IN    ATTENDANCE   AT  LOS 
ANGELES  CONrXEBNCS 

Name,  address,  and  lumber  interest 

Ralph  Hill.  830  Old  MUl  Road,  Pasadena 
Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

J.  F.  Parkinson,  1708  Pescadores,  San  Pedro. 
Calif.,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department. 

William  R.  Daly,  1386  North  Harbor  Drive, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Port  of  San  Diego. 

William  James  Zumwalt,  assistant  port  at- 
torney, 1306  North  Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  Port  of  San  Diego. 

J.  H.  McJunklln,  Post  Office  Box  670,  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  Port  of  Long  Beach. 

Homer  Sullivan,  1247  Wilmington  Boule- 
vard, Wilmington.  Calif.,  Lumber  &  Sawmill 
Workers  Union,  Local  1407. 

Marshall  Wooten,  1319  Harvard  Street, 
Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  Lumber  &  Sawmill 
Workers  Union,  Local  2288. 

M.  F.  O'Siillivan,  6980  Cherry  Avenue,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Rossman  Mill  ft  Lxmiber  Co 
Ltd. 

Alfred  H.  Wahl,  1442  East  Anaheim  Street. 
Wlhnlngton,  Calif.,  Consolidated  Lumber  Co. 

Ray  K.  Cherry,  335  North  LaGienega  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Builder-developer. 

Leonard  B.  Netzorg.  712  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Portland.  Ore..  Western  Forest  Indxistrles 
Association. 

Kingston  McKee.  624  South  Rosemead. 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Forest  Lumber  Oo. 

Paul  R.  HoUenbeck,  1100  Isabel  Street,  Bur- 
bank.  Calif..  Lumlier  Service  Oo. 

James  D.  Rossman.  110  West  Ocean  Boule- 
vard, Long  Beach.  Calif.,  T.H.  ft  F.  Wholesale 
Lumber. 

G.  John  Llpanl,  9648  Bolton  Road.  Loe 
Angeles.    Calif.    Weyerhaeuser    Co.     ». 

H.  G.  LarriclK,  Jr..  Post  Office  Box  87,  Solana 
Beach.  Calif.,  retail  Ixmiber. 

John  P.  Weston.  336  North  Central  Avenue. 
Olendale  3.  Calif..  Far  West  Fir  Sales. 

Doug  Mob-.  168  Paseo  Delicias,  Redondo 
Beach,  W.  R.  Chamberlln  S.  S.  Oo. 

Nick  Oordll,  9616  Cattaraugus  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif..  District  CouncU  of  Carpen- 
ters. 

Howard  O.  Lee.  9268  Muller  Street.  Downey, 
Calif.,  Lee  Lumber  Hauling. 

Don  Ford,  1200  South  Orevlllea,  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  Mines  Avenue  Trucking. 

Carl  Ramstrom,  900  Wllshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  West  Coast  Limibermen's 
Association. 

John  Fies,  681  Market  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif..  National  Liunber  Manufactiuers 
Aflsbclatlon.  » 

Claude  Ripley,  1314  Kim  Avenue,  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  Teamsters  Union  Local  682. 

Miles  W.  Davidson.  130  Via  Pasqual,  Re- 
dondo Beach,  Calif  ,  Sun  Lxunber  Co. 

R.  B.  Buchan.  1135  West  Huntington  Drive, 
Arcadia.  Calif.,  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Tom  Melin.  1424-24th  Avenue.  Longvlew. 
Wash.,  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  West  Coast 
Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  representatlvp 
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Terry  MuUin.  1022  Ocean  Front,  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  retail  limiber. 

Homer  Bumaby.  141  Hudson  Place,  Los 
Angeles  4.  Calif.,  retail  Itunl^r. 

S.  O.  McDonald.  608  West  Floral  Drive. 
Whittier.  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

Wayne  Gardner,  1100  Isabel  Street,  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  Liunber  Association  of  Southern 
California. 

Stanley  E.  Brown,  7817  Van  Nuys  Boule- 
vard, Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

George  E.   Cordrey,   802   Terminal   Street, 

10th  Avenue,   Marine  Terminal,  San  Diego, 

Calif.,  San  Diego  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Paul  Rau,  222  West  Gregory,  Kansas  City 

Mo.,  the  Marley  Co. 

Joe  Derrah,  2163  Canal  Drive,  Redding, 
Calif.,  Dee  Lumber  Co. 

Walter  Blvun.  Third  and  Market  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  House  ft  Home. 

John  Pies,  681  Jllarket  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Henry  R.  Welch,  Poet  Office  Box  698,  Cres- 
cent City,  Calif.,  A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp. 
Carl  A.  Brower,  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  har- 
bor commissioner. 

O.  N.  Eubank,  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.,  Aborigine 
Lumber  Co. 

E.  W.  Thrasher.  Post  Office  Box  97,  Calpella, 
Calif..  Al  Thrasher  Lumber  Co. 

Jack  Bouldin,  Box  705.  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.. 
Aborigine  Lumber  Co. 

R.  H.  McKannay,  276  Pacheco  Street  San 
Francisco,  Oallf.,  MarMAc  Lumber  Co. 

Ernest  M.  Park,  Post  Office  Box  263,  Areata 
Calif..  Brightwood  Ltmiber  Co. 

Stanley  Preble,  Post  Office  Box  3850,  Eu- 
reka, Calif.,  Tidewater  Mills. 

Evan  Jeffreys,  Post  Office  Box  607,  Healds- 
burg,  Calif.,  Idaho  Lumber  Co. 

R.  R.  Fair,  Post  Office  Box  1346,  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  Falr-Hlpsley,  Inc. 

M.  O.  Hlpsley,  Post  Office  Box  1346.  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  Palr-Hlpsley,  Inc. 

N.  Bailiff.  Post  Office  Box  1267.  Santa  Rosa. 
Calif.,  Fl^ur  Products  Co. 

M.  A.  Bwing,  Poet  Office  Box  1079,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  State  office  of  architecture  and 
construction. 

Jack  Tarason,  Post  Office  Box  705,  Port 
Bragg,  Calif..  Aborigine  Liunber  Co. 

BlU  White.  Post  Ofllce  Box  327,  Orinda 
Calif..  Thornton  Lumber  Sales. 

John  E.  Tunnicllffe.  1190  Lincoln  Avenue, 
San  Jose,  Calif,  California  Lumber  Insoec- 
tlon  Service. 

Lester  Holmes,  666  Mount  Hermon  Road 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Holmes-Hannlgan  Lum- 
ber Co. 

Ben  Ward,  681  Market  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

George  Schmldbauer,  Box  120,  Uklah 
Calif.,  F.  M.  Crawford  Lumber  Co. 

Arthur  H.  Harwood,  General  Delivery 
Branscomb,    Calif.,    Branscomb    Enterprises 

James  J.  McLoughlln,  100  Bush  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  Jiiartln  Bros  Con- 
tainer &  Timber  Products  Corp. 

E.  G.  Covington,  55  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  Wooden 
Box  Institute. 

R.  J.  Gehrlng,  Sausallto,  Calif.,  Service 
Lumber   Co. 

C.  H.  Fallert,  Brookings.  Oreg.,  South  Coast 
Lumber  Co. 

Stan  Lore,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters. 

Anthony  Raines,  California  State  Council 
of  Carpenters. 

John  Lawrence,  California  State  Council 
of  Carpenters. 

Neal  I.  Plnson.  681  Market  Street  San 
Prandsco.  Calif..  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

J.  C.  Morrison.  San  Francisco.  Calif    J   j 
Moore  ft  Co.,  exporters.  »' 

Prank  Billings.  100  California  Street  Cal- 
Paclfic  Redwood  Co. 

L.  A.  Hlckok.  461  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  J.  j.  Moore  ft  Co.,  exporters. 
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K.  B.  Rlnke,  10447  NK.  Weidler.  Portland, 
Oreg.,  K.  E.  Rlnke  ft  Associates. 

F.  J.  Fair.  800  Uly  Avenue,  Cupertino, 
Calif..  Weyerhauser  Co. 

R.  K.  Rasmussen.  2115  Greenegays  Drive, 
Redwood  City,  Oallf..  Weyerhauser  Co. 

H.  J.  Ford,  2740  Hyde  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  American  Forest  Products  Corp. 

Lincoln  Falrley,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  Intemationsa  Long- 
shoreman's Union. 

Leonard  B.  Netzorg.  712  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oreg.,  Western  Forest  Indus- 
tries Association. 

Victor  S.  Roth,  264  Arlington  Avenue, 
Kensington,    Calif.,   Triangle   Lumber   Co. 

Knute  Weldman,  261  Hamilton  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Knute  Weldman  Lumber 
Co. 

Wesley  L.  Hubbard,  Port  of  Redwood  City, 
Hubbard  ft  Johnson. 

Harry  W.  Sharp,  150  North  Lincoln.  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  the  Marley  Co. 

Phillip  Parnsworth,  617  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  California  Red- 
wood Association. 

G.  F.  Bunnlngton,  430  40th  Street,  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Gordon  L.  Saunders,  703  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Lamon  Lumber  Co. 

Ellen  McNamara,  Rainer,  Oree..  Rainier 
Mfg.  Co. 

Gerhart  Bendlx,  Selad  Valley,  Calif.,  Hl- 
Rldge  Lumber  Co. 

Robert  L.  Spoo,  Eureka,  Calif.,  Precision 
Lumber  Co. 

Frank  McCrary,  Jr..  Davenport,  CaUf.,  Big 
Creek  Lumber  Co. 

Wendell  Paquette,  Burlington,  Calif  Saw- 
mUl  Sales  Co. 

Sam  Wingate,  Areata,  Calif.,  VanVleet 
Wood  Products. 

R.  P.  KUgore,  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  Kilgore 
Lumber  Co. 

John  A.  Davenport,  Post  Office  Box  793 
Red  Bluff.  Calif.,  Western  Forest  Industries 
Association. 

Richard  Caletti,  Healdsburg,  Calif.,  Stand- 
ard Structures,  Inc. 


Mr.  Knute  Wexdican, 
Knute  Weidman  Lumber  Co^ 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.: 
Mr.  Rot  K.  Cheixt, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Please  indicate  by  return  wire  whether 
additions  to  new  lumber  standard  adopted 
by  AU3C  in  February  at  Chicago  changes 
your  position  concerning  the  standard. 

Representative  James  Roosevelt. 


Book  telegram  to  the  following : 
House  Small  Business  CoMMirrEE. 


,,     ,,  February  24, 1964. 

Mr.  Miles  Davidson, 

Sun  Lumber  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Ralph  Hill. 

Owens-Parks  Lumber  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Nick  Cordil, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Wayne  Gahdinex, 

Lumber  Association  of  Southern  California 

Burbank,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Kingston  McKee, 

Forest  Lumber  Co., 

Pasadena,  Calif.: 

Mr.  George  E.  Cordrey, 

San  Diego  Lumbermen's  Association 

San  Diego,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Brower, 

Harbor  Commissioner, 

Crescent  City,  Calif.: 

Mr.  John  Pas, 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Welch, 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp., 

Crescent  City,  Calif.: 

Mr.  Stanley  Preble, 

Tideivater  Mills, 

Eureka.  Calif.: 

Mr.  N.  Bailiff, 

Fluor  Products  Co., 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.: 

Mr.  John  E.  Tunniclitfe, 

California  Lumber  Inspection  Sert^ice 

San  Jose,  Calif.: 

Mr.  James  J.  McLouchlin, 

Martin  Bros.  Container  A  Timber  Products 

Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  J 


Replies  Recetved  to  Telegraphed  Inqutrt, 
TO  Date,  February  26,  1964 
Kingston  McKee  Forest  Lumber  Co..  624 
South  Rosemead  Boulevard,  Pasadena:  "Po- 
sition unchanged  as  to  new  lumber  stand- 
ards. Greatly  concerned  as  to  the  complete 
lack  of  representation  from  retail  lumt>er 
industry  In  southern  California  on  all  com- 
mittees." 

Miles  W.  Davidson,  chairman,  lumber 
standards  committee:  "No  change  in  position 
indicated  here.  Industry  spokesmen  ask  for 
meaningful  representation  before  ALSO. 
Eighteen  permitted  to  promoted  standards 
proposals  tliat  would  effect  economics 
changes  In  this  area." 

Ralph  D.  Hill:  "Position  on  lumber  stand- 
ards not  changed.  Additions  made  by  ALSC 
were  for  benefit  of  legal  objections  without 
providing  workable  sizes  for  green  mills.  So- 
called  grade  simplification  purpose  not  served 
by  size  proliferation.  Southern  California 
industry  stUl  without  representation.  Feb- 
ruary 20  meeting  only  served  to  Ulustrate 
validity  of  objections  voiced  to  you  by  Cali- 
fornia retailers,  transportation,  labor,  build- 
ers, and  port  operators.  Dislocation  of  orderly 
marketing  is  predictable  result  for  much  of 
basic  California  industry.  Workable  solu- 
tion to  size  Issue  still  exists  and  still  ignored 
In  proposal  made  by  Lumber  Association  of 
Southern  CalLfomia." 

Nick  Cordll,  mill  representative,  Los  An- 
geles County  District  Council  of  Carpenters 
2200  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ' 
"The  so-called  changes  adopted  by  the  ALSC 
on  February  20,  at  Chicago  would  not  change 
anything  substantially  as  far  as  our  southern 
California  lumber  industry  is  concerned  I 
still  do  not  think  this  should  be  acted  upon 
until  we  are  properly  represented.  It  would 
still  replace  over  1.000  of  our  members  in  the 
lumber  Industry." 

Fluor  Products  Co..  Inc..  N.  L.  Bailiff- 
New  lumber  standard  adopted  February  20 
does  not  change  our  position,  nor  does  It 
eliminate  the  design  and  manufacturing  cost 
problems  created  by  altogether  new  lumber 
sizes." 

Knute  Weldman,  Post  Office  Box  88    Palo 
Alto,   Calif.:    "Not  in  agreement  with  addi- 
tions to  new  Standards  adopted  February  '>0 
Further  hearings  should  be  held." 

'John  Fies,  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association:  "This  Is  in  response  to 
your  telegram  of  February  24.  Our  position 
remains  that  we  wish  the  revised  simplified 
practice  recommendation  16—.  being  Amer- 
ican lumber  standards  for  softwood  lumber 
to  be  submitted  to  the  acceptor  list  as  soon 
as  possible." 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp.,  Henry  R 
Welch,  alternate  ALSC  member:  "Re  your 
wire  of  February  24  size  standards  adopted 
at  Chicago  February  20  does  not  change  my 
position  that  even  with  this  additions  new 
lumber  standards  are  very  far  from  complete 
and  entirely  inadequate  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  lumber  industry." 

J.  J.  McLoughlln,  Martin  Bros.  Containers  ft 
Timber  Products  Corp.:  "Retel  ALSC  stand- 
ard, position  imchanged.  New  standard  1^^. 
green  presents  same  problems  outlined  at 
meeting  February  17  concerning  lU,  dry 
Urgently  request  your  support  of  smalk  busi- 
ness by  requesting  public  hearing  before 
ALSC  proposal  is  adopted." 

The  California  Lumber  Inspection  Service 
John     E.     Tunnicllffe,     general     manager;* 
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proceed  without  regard  to 
the    Public    Printer 
in  order  to  meet  produc- 
schedules. 


2.  Type  and  rtyle.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves,  as  f\u-nlshed  by  the  Official  Beporters  of 
the  CoNoaxssioMAi,  Bxcoao.  In  7^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  oi 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Becoro  shall  be  printed  in  6^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
un visual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript —When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pm.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manviBcript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
witlihold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  PubUc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  'leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  ia  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarlu  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Ita  printing  waa  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjoximment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  sliall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNGXxssiONAL  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  AppeTidix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  HOuae  haa  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magairtne  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  aame  shaU  be  publlahed  In  the  Ap- 


pendix. Thia  rule  ahall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extenaion  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Becord 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimaie  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retxim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Conoxessional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOBD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Bepresentative.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrxsbional  Bxoord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  BE8IDENOE 
Senat<Mv,  Bepreaentatives.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  realdencea  will  pleaae 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Offloe,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


America's  Secoad  Most  Inlaential 
GoTenuBCBt  Pcrsoaafe 


Ufe. 


Appendix 

led  to  his  first  venture  Into  political 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  KBODI  ULAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1964 

Mr.  POQARTy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  article  from  the  March  lt64  issue  of 
the  Retail  Clerks  Advocate.  This  article, 
while  brief,  gives  us  further  Insight  into 
the  makeup  of  our  respected,  capable, 
and  dynamic  Speaker,  John  W.  McCor- 

HACK. 

"Hie  article  follows : 
Amkrica'8  Sxooms  Most  Influencial  Govern - 
MINT  Piesonaok:  John  W.  McCormack 

In  November  1963  John  McCokmack  was 
thrust  Into  a  position  experienced  by  no 
other  American.  As  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  already  the  most 
powerful  and  Influential  person  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  after  the  PresldMit. 
With  the  assassination  of  Johm  F.  Kennedy, 
his  broad  legtalatlve  powers  were  cam.blned 
with  an  executlTe  branch  responsibility  as 
he  became  direct  successor  to  the  supreme 
office  of  the  President. 

This  Is  a  heavy  burden,  but  during  his 
entire  career,  McCormack  has  never  shirked 
an  assignment  and  has  always  discharged 
his  duties  ably. 

John  McCkHtMACK  has  had  an  important 
Influence  en  the  coiirse  of  our  Government 
during  21  crucial  years.  The  New  Deal,  the 
defense  programs  of  two  critical  wars,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  all  bear  the  scrutiny,  and  in  many 
cases  the  Imprint,  of  his  opinions  and  efforts. 

First  elected  to  the  Congress  In  1928,  he 
has  served  for  18  consecutive  terms.  He  was 
elected  House  majority  leader  in  1941  and 
served  in  that  post  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  anyone  else  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
Congress.  He  became  Speaker  on  January 
9,  1962,  following  the  death  of  Sam  Raybum. 

McCormack  was  bom  of  Irish  parents  In 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  21,  1891. 
Hard  times  were  no  novelty  to  the  McCor- 
mack'B,  but  the  family's  circumstances  seri- 
ously worsened  when  the  father  died.  The 
mother  then  had  to  iindertake  the  bringing 
up  of  a  family  of  small  children  and  at  13 
John  had  to  go  to  work  to  help.  This 
meant  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade,  as  so  many  of  his  friends  were  forced 
to  do.  But  John's  education  did  not  stop 
there.  The  ambitious  boy  continued  school 
at  night,  enrolling  at  the  South  Boston  Night 
High  School.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
work  all  day,  walk  home  from  downtown 
Boston,  about  2  miles  away,  have  supper,  and 
then  climb  Dorchester  Heights  Hill  to  the 
high  school,  spending  2  hours.  5  nights  a 
week,  attending  classes. 

The  first  step  toward  Washington  came 
when  John  was  able  to  obtain  a  Job  In  a 
Boston  law  office.  He  read  law  at  night,  and 
passed  the  MassachusetU  bar  examination 
at  the  age  of  21.  After  he  passed  the  bar.  he 
went  Into  practice  on  his  own,  and  his  suc- 


Thls  was  election  as  a  member  of  the  liCas- 
sachuaetts  Oonstltutloaal  Convention,  whlcta 
was  called  In  1917  to  revise  old  Massachu- 
setts laws.  ScMne  of  these  were  older  t^«>^ 
the  United  States,  dating  to  back  before 
the  Revolution. 

He  came  to  public  notice  at  this  time 
when  he  sponsored  an  amendment  providing 
for  pubHe  Initiative  and  referendum  In  the 
newly  established  State  law*.  At  the  time 
it  was  a  controversial  subject,  but  Mc- 
Cormack led  the  fight  for  It  and  won. 

Following  service  tn  the  Army  during 
World  War  I.  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  RepresenUtlves  la  l»20. 
After  a  2-year  term,  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate,  serving  for  4  years.  Dirlng 
the  last  half  of  the  term  he  served  as  Demo- 
cratic leader.  From  this  poaltion  it  was  In- 
evitable that  he  gravltote  to  Washington. 
And  In  the  larger  forum,  his  outstanding 
qualities  soon  brought  him  to  a  leaderslip 
position. 

In  1918,  John  McCormack  married  Harriet 
Joyce,  a  native  of  South  Boston.  A  stand- 
out In  an  area  of  beautiful  girls,  Harriet 
Joyce  was  a  well-known  soloist,  engaged  la.  a 
study  of  grand  opwu  when  she  gave  up  her 
promising  career  to  devote  herself  to  her 
husband's  rise  to  prominence. 

They  have  no  children,  but  the  Speaker  Is 
devoted  to  his  nephew.  Edward  McCcwmack, 
who  was  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
last  election. 

The  McCormack's  live  quietly  In  Washing- 
ton, rarely  parUclpatlng  In  the  social  life  of 
the  CaplUl.  Whenever  they  travel,  they  al- 
ways travel  together.  And  the  Speaker 
prides  himself  in  always  finding  time  In  his 
busy  schedule  to  have  dinner  at  home  with 
his  wife  every  night. 

John  Monahan.  an  assistant  to  McCor- 
mack, relates  that  when  the  Speaker  was 
asked  after  his  election  whether  he  would 
continue  this  custom,  he  said,  "I  shall  so  be 
able  to  coincide  my  new  duties  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  that 
they  will  not  conflict  with  what  I  consider 
the  paramount  pleasure  of  my  life." 

Reflecting  perhaps  the  environment  in 
in  which  he  grew  up,  McCormack  has  always 
been  a  strong  defender  and  advocate  for  the 
underprivileged  and  the  worklngman. 

He  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  on 
sound  labor  legislation,  had  an  important 
part  In  the  estabUshment  of  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  collective  bargaining,  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  proposals  for  the  minimum  wage, 
from  the  first  proposal  up  to  the  Increased 
maxlmimi  advocated  by  President  Kennedy. 
In  the  expansion  of  the  social  security  laws 
and  proposed  Increased  benefits  In  aid  to 
the  underprivileged,  more  assistance  and  bet- 
ter care  of  the  aged,  he  has  always  been  a 
strong  and  fCM-ceful  speaker. 

His  convictions  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  in  prosperous  America  there  is  no  jrface 
for  human  suffering  from  want  or  neglect. 
It  is  the  Fedo-al  Government's  responsibility 
to  provide  leadership  and  financial  assUtance 
so  that  aU  governments.  State  and  local,  can 
under  this  leadership  Join  in  taking  care  of 
every  American  In  need. 

In  foreign  affah^,  he  takes  the  position 
that  we  are  the  leading  nation  of  the  world 
with  deep  responslbUlUes  toward  our  fellow 
nations  and  fellow  men;  responsibilities  that 


w«  must  meet  without  healtaitlon  or  equivo- 
cation. It  is  our  duty  to  sustain  this  domi- 
nant position,  and  tbe  Bpeaker  will  do  his  ut- 
most to  maintain  It. 

A  friend  of  the  Retail  Clerks  mtematlonal 
Association.  ]^cOormack  addressed  the  24th 
convention  on  film,  saying.  "TJie  retail  clerks 
have  alway**  been  close  to  my  heart.  Our 
friendship  was  fonnad  In  my  eaHy  y«ars  of 
public  service  in  Boston  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  and  has  ripened  ttacoogfa  my  years 
of  service  in  the  Halls  of  Congresa. 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the 
membaa  of  the  Retail  derte  latarDatlonal 
AssodaUon  and  your  dynamla  leadsrs  for  the 
support  of  past  years  and  your  continuing 
supqxjrt  of  social  and  economic  JusMoe;  also 
for  the  great  oontrlbuClon  yo«  have  made  t* 
carry  Into  complete  eCectiveness  the  eonsU- 
tuUonal  right  of  all  cltlaens  for  equal  oppor- 
timlttes  under  the  law.  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

"Your  enviable  record  of  achievement  in 
the  fields  of  organhdng,  of  coUoetlve  bargain- 
ing, of  oconmunlty  service,  and  of  nattonal  de- 
fense and  foprtgn  affairs  has  written  a  bright 
chapter  in  th«  history  of  the  unkxi  move- 
ment and  is  a  tribute  to  your  organization." 


Soviet  Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PENMSTI.VANIA    . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  told 
the  Senate  on  September  30.  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  is  of  increasing  concern  to  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  Despite  So- 
viet protestations  to  the  contrary,  the 
Russian  Government  is  conducting  se- 
vere repressive  measures  against  the 
Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
a  resolution  from  the  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council  of  Greater  Pittsburgh 
on  this  Important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLurroN     or    the     Jewosh     CoMMVNrTY 

Relations     CouNcn.     or    Greater     Prrrs- 

burgh,  February  10,  1964 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  Greater  Pittsburgh  deplores  the  continu- 
ing discrimination  against  Jews  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  notes  that 
official  restrictions  deny  them7  freedom  of 
worship,  and  Increasingly  destroy  their  cul- 
tural traditions,  religious  practices  and 
Jewish  education;  it  being  noted  that  the 
US.8JI.  ConsUtution  permits  free  exercise  of 
distinctive  religiaus  and  cultural  practices  by 
other  natlonallUes  and  religiaus  minorlUes. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  fulfill  their  sUted  purpose  of 
equality   and   support  of  human  rights   by 
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To  HoBor  MoBsifBor 
off  Wilkes-Bvre 


EXTENgiON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  bANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PxmrsTLVAMiA 
IN  THS  HOUl  IE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoffU  ay.  March  2.  1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  for 
past,  on  March  17  the 
of  St.  Patrick  wUl  hold  its 
^nwiift]  dlnne:'  In  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.  I 
have  attendel  many  of  these  affairs 
thrcHigh  the  years  but  this  year  I  will 
be  present  at  the  Wilkes- 
Eis  I  have  been  invited  to 


not  be  able  to 
Barre  dinner 

deliver  the  pijineipal  address  at  the  St. 
dinner  in  Pittston,   Pa., 
also  In  my  oo£gressi(xial  district. 

Last  year,  i^t  the  St.  Patrick's  affair  in 
that  organization  was 
kind  enough  tb  select  me  as  the  recipient 
for  its  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  I  felt 
greatly  honor  »d  and  deeply  appreciative 
of  this  recogiltlon  and  I  shall  always 
eherlah  the  re  emory  of  that  occasion. 

This  year,  he  award  will  be  made  to 
one  of  the  mo  st  distinguished  and  gifted 
churchmen  in  our  section  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis 
A.  CosteUo,  ■'^P.,  pckstor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
WUkes-Barre 

A  thoughtful  and  well-deserved  edi- 
torial on  the  additional  honor  to  be  be- 
stowed on  M(  Dsignor  CosteUo  was  pub- 
Il^ed  in  the  ^  llkes-Barre  Ttmes-Leader. 
the  Evening  *ews  on  Friday,  February 
21,  1964,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  make  this  editorial  part  of  my  re- 
marks today. 

Edit<Mrial  f^ows: 
(Prom  the  T  nikes-Barre  Times-Leader. 
Peb. 21. 1964] 


of  the  Catholic  youth  center,  moderator  of 
the  council  of  Catholic  women  and  the  In- 
ternational Pederatlon  of  Catholic  Alumnae. 
Prlar  of  the  Pourth  Degree  Assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  member  of  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  Study  Commission,  officer  of 
the  Labor-Management-Cltizens'  Committee 
of  the  Greater  WUkes-Barre  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  director  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  United  Pund  and  the  blue  cross. 

Nor  Is  that  all.  He  is  widely  tcnown  as  an 
author,  critic,  and  public  speaker.  He  pi- 
oneered in  offering  Mass  over  television  for 
shut-ins.  He  also  conducted  a  monthly  radio 
program. 

That  is  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  cover 
while  carrying  on  his  pastoral  labors  for  37 
years,  including  tours  of  duty  In  two  of  the 
foremost  charges  in  the  diocese — his  present 
assignment  aad  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at 
Scran  ton. 

As  a  spiritual  leader,  he  is  a  credit  to  his 
Irlah  forebears,  to  Ireland's  patron.  St  Pat- 
rick, and  to  his  own  patrons,  St  Prancls  of 
Asslsl  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  whose 
names  he  bears. 

As  a  good  neighbor  and  good  citizen,  he 
has  Illuminated  the  record  from  his  native 
Hasleton  to  his  adopted  WUkes-Barre  through 
his  zeal  and  good  works. 

In  pa3rlng  tribute  to  this  versatile  and 
gifted  churchman  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in 
keeping  with  tradition,  the  Friendly  Sons 
will  enhance  the  occasion. 
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A  Womao  Writer  Takes  a  Critical  Look 
at  America 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF   NXW    YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  entitled  'A  Woman  Writer 
Takes  a  Critical  Look  at  America."  I 
believe  that  this  Is  one  of  the  finest  arti- 
cles I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
people  all  over  the  country  read  this 
article.  Miss  Craig  has  condensed  the 
conditions  as  they  really  are,  and  they 
demand  examination  at  the  highest 
levels.  Personally.  I  do  not  know  Miss 
Craig  very  well,  but  I  want  to  commend 
her  for  this  very  Important  and  discern- 
ing article.  I  hope  what  she  has  done 
will  accomplish  some  of  the  desired  ac- 
tion by  the  administration. 

The  article  follows : 

a  Woman  WRmx  Takes  a  Crftical  Look  at 
America 

(Following  Is  full  text  of  an  article  by 
May  Craig,  Washington  correspondent,  re- 
printed by  permission  from  the  Portland. 
Maine,  Sunday  Telegram  of  Feb  9.  1964: ) 

Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep  down.  In 
the  American  people,  a  genuine  crusade 
against  self-indulgence;  immorality,  public 
and  private;  then  we  are  witnesses  to  the  de- 
cline aaid   fall  of   the  American  Republic 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a  day.  cheat- 
ing from  top  to  bottom  in  our  society,  get 
rich  quick,  breakup  of  the  family,  falter- 
ing in  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt — these 
have  destroyed  nations  before  us.  Why 
should  we  t-h<"^  we  can  take  that  path  and 
change  history? 


Look  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  In  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  issue  of  a  publication  with  a  na- 
tionwide circulation  and  its  palliating  story 
of  sexual  Inunorality  adds  adult  consent  to 
the  looseness  of  o\U'  youth,  already  far  down 
the  road  of  delinquency,  shlftlessness,  dero- 
gation of  virginity  in  our  girls  who  will  be  the 
mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  financial  morality  in  our  Gov- 
ernment— "charge  it,"  is  the  accepted  prac- 
tice. 

Round  the  world  they  think  they  can  take 
our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in  the 
face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our  leader- 
ship, but  we  are  app>arently  incapable  of 
giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  is  going  on.  Oh, 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity" — 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepcms  and  three  cars  in  every 
garage;  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 
Bakers.  Schools  for  the  young,  care  for  the 
elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare  at- 
tack us.  a  worthy  succession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  In  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  liberty.  How  have 
we  used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  us  so 
dearly? 

Because  It  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  changing  its  determination  to  "bury  us." 
Red  China  is  bad,  of  course,  but  maybe  not 
Khrvishchev.  Half-heartedly  we  send  Ameri- 
can men  to  die  in  Jvmgles,  where  we  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  go  In  to  win  or  to  stay  out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  communism  cannot 
produce  enoxigh  food  for  its  own  people.  If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat,  which 
we  have  already  subsidized  and  which  we 
will  subsidize  again  to  give  it  to  the  Commu- 
nists cheaper,  we  might  try  discotiraging 
the  production  of  surplus  wheat  and  remem- 
ber the  old-fashioned  private  enterprise 
where  one  grows  tor  the  market,  not  the 
Government  storage  bins. 

We  faltered  in  Cuba  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  of  all  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong  man 
to  lead  us?  Would  we  vote  for  one  If  he 
campaigned,  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  we 
come  and  be  saved — from  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  this  nest  of  conununism.  but  we 
did  not.  Around  the  world  they  do  not  be- 
lieve what  we  say;  they  look  at  what  we  do. 
The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
country.  Now  it  is  a  messy  combination  of 
polygot  natidns,  old  and  new,  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  ignoring  our  half-hearted 
arguments. 

The  idea  of  letting  in  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  million  people,  utterly  in- 
experienced in  governing  itself,  unproved  as 
a  stable,  honest  state — letting  them  in  with- 
in a  few  days  of  their  establishment.  We 
might  at  least  insist  on  a  period  of  probation. 
The  United  Nations  Itself  should  be  forced 
into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  pajring  the  bUls  while 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  us.  The 
Idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  in  the  fact  of  the 
charter  which  says,  "peace-loving  nations." 
True,  we  are  against  letting  Red  China  In, 
but  all  we  do  is  get  our  handkerchiefs  and 
weep  Into  them  while  the  majority  in  the 
UN.  does  as  it  pleases. 

We  waste  untold  suiaa  on  useless  defense, 
and  fall  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  in  all 
flelds.  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 
missile  wars. 

Wc  sign  test-ban  treaties  with  known  ene- 
mies, known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that  we 
will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.    Why  should 


we  put  our  defense  In  such  an  agreement?  If 
our  defense  experts — not  businessman  Mc> 
Namara  [Secretary  of  Defense] — say  we  need 
to  test,  then  let  us  test  without  asking  per- 
mission of  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  in  southeast  Asia,  and  may 
be  Ignominlously  pushed  out.  Maybe  we 
should  never  have  gone  in  there — let  the  Reds 
take  it — but  there  is  one  thing  for  sure:  If 
we  go  in  anywhere,  we  should  go  in  to  win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world,  and 
respect  is  more  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  to  a 
person,  than  affection.  We  get  little  affection 
from  the  people  we  have  helped  over  the 
years,  and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  respects  a  fumbler,  a  weak  man,  a 
wobbler,  In  policy  or  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  us  has  to  clean  out  weak- 
ness and  selfishness  and  immorality  of  all 
tyi>es.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  and  principle  and  intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect  and 
respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  if  he  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
effort  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
and  curb  school  dropouts  called  "Mobi- 
lization for  Youth,"  has  been  underway 
in  the  lower  Manhattan  area  of  New 
York  City  with  considerable  success. 
This  project  is  the  most  impressive  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted,  and  more  than  2 
years  of  research,  planning,  and  coordi- 
nation of  community  organizations  went 
into  preparation  for  the  program.  With 
a  staff  of  100,  Mobilization  for  Youth 
offers  a  variety  of  new  services  in  edu- 
cation, vocational  and  social  services, 
youth  employment,  recreation  and  com- 
munity development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a 
feature  article  on  it  by  Howard  Colson 
entitled  "East  Side  Story:  Cities  Prom 
Coast  to  Coast  Are  Watching  New  York's 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  an  Experiment  in 
People,"  which  appeared  in  the  pictorial 
living  section  of  the  New  York  Journal - 
American,  January  12,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wat.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

East  SmE  Story:  CrriES  From  Coast  to  Coast 
Are  Watching  New  York's  Mobilization 
roR  Youth,  an  Experiment  in  People 

(By  Howard  Colson) 

At  17.  Paul  is  a  school  dropout.  Until  re- 
cently, anyone  predicting  his  future  would 
foresee  a  discouraging  series  of  low  paying, 
dead  end  Jobs.  Today,  he's  at  work  learning 
and  earning  in  thejine  area  of  his  consum- 
ing interest — automobiles.  He  has  been 
given  a  chance. 

Marilyn,  also  an  unsuccessful  high  school 
student  who  was  surly  and  argumentative, 
is  taking  her  first  tentative  steps.  In  her  job 
as  a  waitress,  toward  the  discovery  of  what  it 
means  to  hold  a  Job  and  do  it  well. 

Juanita,  a  high  school  senior, 'has  wanted 
to  be  a  teacher  as  long  as  she  can  remember. 
Today,  she's  learning  something  about  the 
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future  she  plans  by  helping  fifth  graders 
Janet.  Anthony,  and  John  with  their  home- 
work. She's  also  earning  money  desperately 
needed  for  the  family  coffers. 

Michael,  Just  4,  loves  to  visit  the  apart- 
ment where  all  the  ladies  are.  There  are 
toys,  plenty  of  other  children  and  lots  of 
milk  and  cookies  to  eat  before  Mommy  comes 
back  to  take  him  home. 

The  link  that  binds  these  four  is  a  pro- 
gram called  MobUization  for  Youth,  a  time- 
limited.  6-year,  $14  million  experiment  In 
the  control  and  prevention  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

New  York  City  is  i»ovldlng  the  laboratory, 
a  67-block  area  from  East  14th  Street  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Avenue  B  to  the  East 
River,  a  region  of  high  delinquency  and  drop- 
out rate,  poverty,  and  heavy  concentration 
of  minorities  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Deep 
South. 

A  broadside  of  Mobilization  for  Youth  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  of  work,  education,  group 
work  and  community  organization,  and  serv- 
ices to  individuals  and  families,  has  been 
fashioned  to  seek  proven  methods  ot  cam.- 
batlng  delinquency.  With  the  support  of 
the  Federal  and  city  governments  and  the 
Pord  Foundation,  the  program  Is  expected 
to  be  In  operation  through  1065.  Across  the 
country,  14  other  jwojects  are  now  in  the 
planning  stages  with  an  eye  to  Mobilization 
for  Youth  experiences. 

In  a  variety  of  work  programs,  young  peo- 
ple are  receiving  on-the-job  training  in  in- 
dustry, with  wages  shared  by  Mobilization 
for  Youth  and  the  employer,  or  are  being 
specially  trained  In  Mobilization  for  Youth's 
Urban  Youth  Work  Corps  projects.  Here, 
they  leam  clerical  work,  sewing  machine  op- 
eration, woodworking  or  general  shop  skills. 
They  pump  gas  and  handle  engine  tuneups 
at  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  service  station 
or  autc»notive  shop.  They  learn  -hospital 
duties  at  one  of  four  cooperating  Institu- 
tions, or  are  assigned  to  building  repair 
projects. 

At  Bloomingdale's.  boys  and  girls  are  work- 
ing at  entry  retailing  Jobs.  The  store,  inci- 
dentally, accepted  twice  as  many  trainees  in  a 
second  group  as  It  had  Included  in  the  first. 

The  Mobilization  for  Youth  Job  Center  Is 
located  at  214  East  Second  Street.  Here, 
young  people.  I«  to  31.  who  reside  in  the  area 
can  seek  help.  Some  00  percent  of  those 
who  do  are  high  school  dropouts  and  many 
find  their  way  into  one  of  the  Urban  Youth 
Work  Corps  projects.  One  such  operation 
is  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  Luncheonette 
at  Avenue  B  and  Second  Street. 

"These  kids  are  hip,"  one  project  manager 
has  said.  "Sure,  they're  dropouts,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  extremely  bright.  They 
have  diflBculties,  of  course.  One  boy's  work 
is  slow  and  you  find  it's  because  he  won't 
yell  his  orders  to  the  chef — he's  ashamed  of 
his  accent.  We  have  to  make  him  yell  rather 
than  let  him  walk  the  length  of  the  counter 
to  deliver  each  order  in  person. 

"Then  there's  the  arithmetic  problem. 
We're  a  nonprofit  operation,  bo  we  don't 
charge  tax,  but  these  kids  have  to  learn  how 
to  compute  that  5  percent — Just  as  they'll 
be  asked  to  do  in  any  restaurant.  I  had 
to  pass  one  girl  along  to  another  project 
recenUy.  It  was  a  shame.  She  had  ability 
and  a  fine  attitude  about  work,  but  she  Just 
coiUdn't  seem  to  figtire  that  percentage," 

The  maximtmi  time  a  young  person  can 
spend  on  a  project  la  about  6  months,  but 
many  are  ready  sooner  for  further  training 
in  outside  Jobs.  Often,  whether  they  can 
learn  and  hold  a  Job  In  a  project  like  the 
luncheonette  will  depend  upon  factors  that 
might  be  considered  minor  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, 

"You  can  see  a  kid  Improve  and  grow  from 
the  first  time  you  comment  'nice  Job'  when 
he's  learned  Bomethlng,"  the  manager  has 
added.    "We  can  teach  many  of  these  young- 


sters but  the  big  problem  is  to  get  the  em- 
ployers to  offer  them  Jobs  afterward." 

In  the  area  of  education,  liobilization 
for  Youth  programs  include  Inservlce 
teacher  training  (with  visits  to  the  homes 
of  pupils  and  attention  to  the  problems  of 
teaching  In  a  depressed  area) .  Corrective 
reading  programs  and  reading  clinics  aid 
youth.  There  are  early  chUdhood  and  pre- 
school programs,  one  in  which  4-year-olds 
are  hied  off  to  kindergarten. 

In  this  "world  of  education,"  one  special 
program  serves  a  dual  purpose.  It  aids  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren  and  helps  keep  aca- 
demically able  teenagers  in  school.  Teens 
in  the  homework  helper  program  earn  911 
weekly  for  tutoring  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
youngsters. 

Says  Albert  R.  Deering.  who  he£Mls  the  pro- 
gram. "This  is  often  the  first  contact  the 
elementary  youngster  has  had  with  someone 
who  has  achieved  something  academically. 
This  'model  identification'  Is  a  major  part 
of  the  plan." 

All  tutoring  is  on  a  one-to-<me  basis,  with 
teens  traveling  to  local  grammer  schools  to 
teach  up  to  two  afternoons  a  we^  from  3  to 
5  pjn.  They  walk  their  charges  home  at  the 
close  of  the  sessions. 

"We  can't  expect  to  get  expert  teachers." 
says  Mr.  Deering.  "but  we  do  get  some  ex- 
cellent tutors." 

The  teenagers.  Incidentally,  don't  miss 
much,  as  witness  one  of  the  required  daily 
reports  filed  last  semester: 

"Today,  Ivan  and  I  read  a  book.  He  reads 
well  and  didn't  make  any  mistakes.  We  also 
did  math.  He  has  trouble  in  that  subject. 
Ivan  locked  for  any  excuse  to  avoid  work. 
Twice,  he  asked  me  if  he  could  go  to  the 
bathroom.  I  let  him  go  once.  Every  minute 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  sharpen  his  pencil. 
All  he  is  Interested  In  is  playing  games." 

Among  its  wide  range  of  services.  Mobili- 
zation for  Youth  maintains  four  neighbor- 
hood centers  staffed  to  answer  questions  on 
anjrthing  from  housing  problems  to  civil 
rights. 

There  are  activities  for  preadolescents  and 
an  adventure  eorps  for  kids  9  to  13,  who  get 
to  wear  a  distinctive  uniform. 

A  detached  worker  program.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  youth  board  and  five  other 
agencies,  reaches  out  to  area  gang  members. 
Coffeeshops  offer  teens  their  own  "club" 
settings. 

One  of  the  most  popular  services  is  ren- 
dered by  a  group  of  15  energetic  and  dedi- 
cated women,  the  vlsting  homemakers,  a 
potent  housewlfe-to-housewife  force.  Oper- 
ating from  a  grounrtlloor  apartment  at  90 
Avenue  D.  in  the  Jacob  Rils  Houses,  these 
women  fan  over  the  area.  About  half  are 
fluent  in  Spanish  and  each  looks  after  about 
six  families  at  a  time. 

Dorothy  Yates,  who  supervises  the  group, 
explains:  "Our  service  is  geared  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  It  may  mean  helping  a 
woman  get  the  most  for  her  shopping  dollar, 
or  helping  the  overwhelmed  mother  get  or- 
ganized. She  may  not  even  be  able  to  find 
the  time  to  take  her  children  for  proper 
medical  checkups.  You'd  be  surprised  at  how 
long  such  a  mother  can  spend  on  lines. 
When  you're  poor  and  you  seek  help,  you 
wait — sometimes  for  hours." 

The  visiting  homemakers  group  has  been 
together  Just  over  1  year,  starting  from  an 
intensive  11-day  training  period.  "It  was 
sort  of  a  sorority  Initiation  and  we  developed 
quite  an  esprtt  de  corps,"  recalls  Mrs.  Yates. 
The  homemakers  are  also  babysitters,  but 
with  a  difference.  The  babies  come  to  them. 
A  room  in  the  headquarters  apartment  has 
been  set  aside  and  stocked  with  toys.  A 
steady  stream  of  little  boys  and  girls  are 
picked  up  and  delivered  through  the  day. 
The  kitchen  oven  works  overtime  turning 
out  cookies,  from  surplus  food  materials,  for 
everyone  on  hand. 

Basic  to  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  pro- 
grams is  the  Integrated  one  of  research  and 
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is  an  illusion.  For  "politics  to  stop  at  the 
water's  edge."  as  Mr.  Johnson  aska,  we  would 
have  to  assume  that  there  can  be  only  one 
patriotic  foreign  policy — and  that  the  State 
Department  is  executing  this  policy  Intelli- 
gently. But  in  reality,  foreign  policy  almost 
always  is  as  debatable  as  domestic  policy: 
One  has  to  chooee  among  different  possible 
policies,  and  the  State  Department  can  be 
mistaken  or  misguided.  Nowadays,  foreign 
policy  is  even  more  important  than  domestic 
policy — and  so  must  be  scrutinized  with 
some  severity. 

"Regardless  of  what  you  hear  and  regard- 
less of  what  some  of  the  bellyachers  say." 
President  Johnson  continued  In  his  same 
recent  talk,  "we  are  a  much  beloved  people 
throughout  the  world."  Beloved?  Conceiv- 
ably. But  a  great  power  rarely  is  loved,  nor 
should  a  great  power  aspire  to  be  loved  by 
all  the  world,  as  if  the  United  States  were 
a  warm  puppy.  Oreat  powers  ought  to  be 
respected  by  their  allies,  and  dreaded  by 
their  foes.  Love  is  tor  persons,  not  for  great 
states.  A  foreign  policy  founded  on  popu- 
larity polls,  on  the  error  that  to  be  beloved 
is  to  be  strong,  requires  some  penetrating 
criticism  from  the  oppoeitlon  party. 

Even  where  love  is  concerned,  people  may 
doubt  that  American  policy  Ls  succeeding, 
without  being  Justly  treated  as  cruclflers 
of  the  Savloiir.  This  columnist  had  not  ob- 
served much  love  recently  for  the  United 
States  in  Panama.  Zanzibar,  Cuba.  Brazil, 
Cyprus,  or  even  France.  Love  commonly  Is 
the  child  of  gratitude.  More  and  more  of 
our  friends  abroad  have  begun  to  doubt 
whether  they  owe  us  gratitude. 

The  unfortunate  antl-Communlsts  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  are  not  going  to 
love  us  if  we  abandon  our  struggle  against 
the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  responsible  folk  of  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala  are  not  go- 
ing to  love  us  If  we  refuse  to  act  against 
Castro's  subversive  power  and  to  refuse  to 
allow  ovu*  Caribbean  allies  to  act  in  their  own 
defense. 

The  better  elements  in  Africa  are  not  going 
to  love  us  if  we  subsidize  the  virulent 
Nkrumah  in  Ghana  in  his  pro-Communist 
designs. 

So  even  if  being  "beloved"  Is  taken  for  the 
Index  to  a  successful  foreign  policy,  the  pres- 
ent courses  of  our  national  administration 
m\ist  be  subjected  to  some  candid  partisan 
exposure. 
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As  this  colun  nlst  has  written  before,  the 
notion  of  bipart  isan  foreign  policy  ordinarily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ida 
County,  Iowa,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  Mie  of  the  important  cattle  feed- 
ing areas  in  the  country.  Iowa  for 
several  years  has  been  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  marketable  beef.  In  1963,  Iowa 
produced  11  percent  of  the  beef  supply 
for  the  Nation.  Total  imports  for  the 
same  period  were  10.6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  meat  consumption.  The  Na- 
tion's cattle  feeders,  including  my  con- 
stituents in  Ida  County.  Iowa,  are  be- 
ing hurt  by  these  imports.  Recently.  40 
livestock  feeders  of  Ida  County.  Iowa, 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  and  others  regarding 
their  plight.  Copy  of  the  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Oavn.LX  W.  Fsexican, 

Secyretary  of  Agriculture. 
Senator  Jack  R.  Mn.T.xa. 
Representative  Chaslss  B.  Hoevxn, 
Gov.  Habolo  E.  Httghss. 

Dear  Sis:  We,  as  farmer-feeders,  have  had 
a  fixed  cost  price  placed  upon  our  acres  of 
production  for  the  past  several  years  that 
has  steadily  increased  as  new  methods  of 
production  have  become  a  necessity.  At 
the  same  time  as  our  costs  have  steadily  in- 
creased, we  find  that  the  price  we  receive  per 
unit  produced  has  steadUy  decreased. 

We  feeders,  in  Ida  County,  have  found 
that  marketing  our  crops  through  livestock 
has  become  an  almost  absolute  necessity. 
We  can  produce  our  meats  marketed  from 
this  area  as  economical  as  possible  by  buying 
the  better  gaining  animals,  using  the  most 
ef&clent  ration  possible  and  putting  to  use 
the  beet  management  practices  that  have 
been  tried  and  proven.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  our  produce  is  placed  upon  the  con- 
sumer market  it  must  be  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  an  inferior,  imported  product  that 
is  unknown  to  the  consumer. 

Our  State  of  Iowa,  for  the  past  many  years, 
has  been  the  leading  producer  of  marketable 
beef.  Last  year,  1963,  we  produced  11  percent 
of  the  beef  supply  for  our  Nation.  Total  im- 
ports for  the  same  period  were  10.6  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  meat  consumption.  We 
feel  that  the  situation  brings  a  hardship 
upon  our  economy  as  food  producers  for  the 
Nation.  We  feel  that  some  restrictions  must 
be  made  mandatory  to  aid  us  in  our  plight. 

Currently  we  have  seen  great  strides  in  our 
Industry  for  the  production  of  quality  beef 
yet  we,  as  producers,  are  operating  today  at 
a  loss.  History  has  proven  that  agriculture 
of  any  nation  Is  the  forerunner  of  any  eco- 
nomic growth  of  that  nation.  We,  as  farmer- 
feeders,  do  not  ask  for  handouts  but  we  feel 
that  fair  prices  are  a  necessity  to  allow  us 
to  keep  abrefist  of  our  rising  costs  which 
technological  advancements  have  demanded 
of  us. 

The  following  is  the  reported  taxes  paid  by 
the  undersigned  for  the  years  1962  and  1963 : 
Reported  1962  income  taxes  paid.  946.  631.  00 
Reported  1962  other  taxes  paid..     16.  678.  00 


Total  reported  taxes  paid 

In    1963 63.309.00 


Reported  1963  income  taxes  paid-  12,  642.  00 

Reported  1963  other  taxes  paid..  23.892.00 

Total   reported  taxes  paid 

in    1963 38,434.00 


Net   loss    to    our    Govern- 
ment      26,875.00 

A  significance  can  be  derived  from  these 
figures  In  the  fact  that  while  income  taxes 
paid  to  our  Government  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  other  taxes  have  Increased.  The 
average  reduction  in  reported  Income  taxes 
per  taxpayer  for  these  2  years  is  $655. 


How  Arab  Boycott  Attempts  To  Intimidate 
Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  pxnnsyxvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Isador 


Ash,  of  Pittsburgh,  from  the  Central  Of- 
fice for  the  Boycott  of  Israel.  I  protested 
In  the  strongest  terms  that  this  kind  of 
extortion  Is  permitted  to  go  on  and  I 
will  report  further  to  the  Senate  when 
I  receive  a  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  I.  L.  Kenen  in  the  Hadassah  maga- 
zine for  February  1964. 

Mr.  Kenen  writes: 

Experience^  has  shown  that  the  boycott 
threat  Is  meaningless  where  It  Is  firmly  re- 
sisted. 

That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  with  officials  in  our  Government. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  American  citi- 
zens must  take  abuse  from  pseudogov- 
emmental  organizations  in  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kenen's  article,  entitled.  "Washington: 
Growing  Resistance,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Abab  Boycott — Washington:    Growing 

rzsistancs 

(By  I.  L.  Kenen) 

The  Arab  boycott  in  the  United  States 
takes  two  forms — discrimination  against 
American  Jews  and  the  blacklisting  of  Amer- 
icans who  Invest  In  Israel's  economy. 

Official  Washington  has  often  proclaimed 
that  It  "neither  recognltes  nor  condones" 
the  Arab  boycott  and  that  it  has  registered 
its  disapproval  with  the  Arab  States.  Our 
government  has  discouraged  discriminatcxy 
practices  against  American  Jews — based  on 
their  religion  only — and  these  seem  to  be 
dying  out.  But  Washington  has  failed  to 
halt  blackUstlng  of  Americans  who  help 
Israel. 

The  most  notorious  examples  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  boycott  In  the  past  were  the  1962 
agreement  which  allowed  Saudi  Arabia  to 
bar  Jews  from  the  XJS.  base  at  Dhahran; 
Aramco's  hiring  practices;  travel  restric- 
tions on  American  Jews;  and  the  circulation 
of  a  Saudi  Arabian  questionnaire  which  re- 
quired firms  to  certify  that  management  and 
ownership  were  "Judenrein." 

These  practices  caused  angry  reperciissions 
in  Congress.  The  Senate  adopted  the  Leh- 
man rescdution  in  1956,  decrying  discrimina- 
tion against  Americans  on  the  grounds  of 
race  and  religion.  The  national  conventions 
followed  with  vigorous  platform  planks. 
Nevertheless.  In  1967,  the  administration  ex- 
tended the  Dhahran  agreement  for  another 
6  years  and  went  so  far  as  to  Inform  New 
York's  State  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD)  that  U.S.  interests  in  Saudi 
Arabia  might  be  Injured  if  Aramco  were 
compelled  to  hire  Jews. 

Then  Congress  took  a  tougher  line.  Every 
year  since  1969,  it  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
which  asserts  that  distinctions  between 
Americans,  based  on  race  or  religion,  are  re- 
pugnant to  American  principles. 

Since  then  the  administration  has  tried  to 
persuade  the  Arabs  to  drop  stultifying  anti- 
Jewish  procedures.  Obviously  such  prac- 
tices discredit  Arab  propaganda  pretensions 
which  disavow  anti-Semitism  and  which  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  boycott  as  a  righteous 
weapon  in  a  defensive  war  against  Israel 
and  aggressive  Zionism.  Sfnce  1960,  the 
Arabs  have  apparently  discontinued  the  boy- 
cott questionnaire  which  asked  American 
firms  if  they  had  Jewish  directc»v  and  offi- 
cials. 

In  addition,  dollar-conscious,  tourist-seek- 
ing Arab  governments  have  liberalized  travel 


regulations  to  admit  Jews — but  not  Zionists. 
These  gains  have  not  been  publicized,  lest 
Arab  public  opinion  fc»-ce  reconsideration. 
The  Dhahran  base  agreement  ended  In  1962 
and  last  year  no  one  checked  the  religion  of 
Jewish  members  of  the  U.S.  military  con- 
tingent dispatched  to  reassure  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  face  of  the  Egyptian  threat  from 
Yemen. 

In  contrast  with  these  limited  successes, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  failed  to  cope  with  the 
economic  boycott  which  is  directed  against 
American  firms  dealing  with  Ikrael. 

The  Arab  questionnaire,  which  is  sent  out 
from  headquarters  in  Damasciis,  asks  busi- 
ness firms  whether  they  have  branch  fac- 
tories, assembly  plants.  Investments,  gen- 
eral agencies,  consultative  services,  technical 
assistance,  patents,  trademarks,  cop3rrlghts 
in  Israel.  Companies  face  blacklisting  un- 
less they  dispose  of  these  Interests  and  prove 
the  sale  and  the  repatriation  of  their  funds 
to  an  American  depository. 

The  blacklist  also  applies  to  American 
ships  which  bring  oU  or  military  supplies  to 
Israel. 

American  manufacturers  are  sometimes  re- 
quired by  American  exporters  to  include  a 
certification  on  Invoices  which  reads: 

"The  goods  described  in  this  Invoice  are 
neither  of  Israel  origin  nor  do  they  contain 
Israel  materials." 

One  manufacturer  who  protested  to  Wash- 
ington was  told  that  while  the  United  States 
disapproved  of  the  boycott  regulations,  "it 
woiUd  not  be  appropriate  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  Intervene  In  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  either  ot  the  two  American  firms." 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  certifica- 
tion or  documentation  as  to  the  origin  of 
goods  Is  not  an  uncommon  requirement  in 
international  trade. 

In  1960,  it  became  known  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  discouraging  American  shippers 
who  traded  with  Israel  from  bidding  on  UjS. 
oU  shipment  contracts.  Anyone  who  put  in 
a  bid  was  told  that  he  did  so  at  his  own 
risk  If  his  ship  were  blacklisted  by  the  Arabs 
and  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

Public  commotion  forced  the  scrapping 
of  the  "Haifa  clause."  but  this  expose  and 
the  capitulation  to  Nasser  In  the  Suez  block- 
ade led.  In  May  1960.  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Douglas-Keating  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  opposed  U.S.  aid  to  countries 
which  engage  In  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
other  acts  of  economic  warfare  against  other 
recipients  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  Department  of  State  insisted  that 
the  amendment  would  be  counterproductive 
and  refused  to  Implement  It,  arguing  that 
any  efforts  to  link  U.8.  aid  with  the  Suez 
issue  "would  only  intensify  the  very  trade 
and  transit  restrictions  which  we  all  hope 
may  be  eliminated,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Commimists 
by  exacerbating  Middle  East  tensions." 

How  many  American  firms  have  yielded 
to  the  boycott?  It  Is  difficult  to  say.  Israel 
has  prospered  despite  the  boycott,  as  the 
figures  show. 

The  boycott  has  been  applied  capriciously. 
Most  of  those  who  have  Ignored  it  or  defied 
It  have  escaped  blacklisting.  In  most  cases, 
apparently,  the  Arabs  do  not  apply  the  boy- 
cott where  they,  themselves,  may  be  h\irt. 
Thus,  the  International  airlines  and  the  big 
hotels  have  gone  Into  Israel  and  have  es- 
caped reprisals.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
businessmen  have  felt  that  they  had  to 
withdraw  from  Israel. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  boycott? 
American  businessmen  co\ild  decide,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  spurn  Arab  question- 
naires and  demands  for  "certificates  at  or- 
igin." Local  chambers  of  c<»nmerce  and 
other  trade  assoclatlcnu  could  take  the  ini- 
tiative and  might  do  so  If  they  were  encour- 
aged by  the  Fedwral  Goyemment.  The  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
ootUd  abandon  the  cautious  lalssez-falre  atti- 


tude and  provide  leadership.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  boycott  threat  is  meaningless 
where  it  is  firmly  resisted. 

The  United  States — as  a  Government — has 
defied  the  boycott.  It  refused  to  accept 
Cairo's  demand  that  soi  American  Theater 
GuUd  production,  starring  Helen  Hayes,  drop 
Tel  Aviv  if  it  wanted  to  play  Cairo.  More- 
over, the  American  Government  has  been 
encouraging  businessmen  to  expand  their 
trade  with  Israel.  A  recent  trade  mission 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
came  back  with  a  highly  enthMsiastic  report 
on  the  growing  Investment  and  business  op- 
portunities in  Israel,  which  far  outweigh  the 
market  offered  by  the  Arab  economies. 

American  businessmen  who  are  forced  to 
make  an  either-or  decision  are  inclined  to 
go  forward 'with  their  programs  In  Israel, 
not  only  because  of  the  expanding  market 
in  that  country  but  because  Israel's  growing 
technical  skill  provides  a  profitable  associa- 
tion for  American  businessmen  who  are  in- 
terested in  world  trade.  This  partnership 
between  Israel  and  American  businessmen 
will  not  be  confined  to  Israel's  territory,  for 
Israel  products  and  know-how  are  today 
being   exported  all  over  the   world. 


Horatio  Alyer  Came  to  Waskinfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colum- 
nist, Arthur  Hoppe,  has  written  for  the 
Washington  Star  and  other  newspapers 
the  touching  story  of  how  Horatio  Alger 
came  to  the  world's  wonderful  cf^ital  of 
make-believe,  and  how,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  36  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of 
$2  million. 

The  columnist  tells  the  story  as  fol- 
lows: 

Horatio  Algxk  Caick  To  Washington 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  poor  little 
boy  who  lived  in  a  poor  llttie  town.  His  fam- 
ily was  poor.  His  friends  were  poor.  He 
was  very,  very  poor.  His  name  was  Horatio 
Alger. 

But  although  he  was  poor,  young  Horatio 
was  filled  with  the  ambition  and  fortitude 
which  has  made  out*  Nation  great.  "I  will 
press  on  through  life,"  he  said,  squaring  hie 
little  Jaw,  "and  become  a  rich  man." 

At  first,  he  determined  to  go  to  Wall  Street 
to  begin  his  career  as  a  humble  shoeshine  boy, 
in  hopes  some  tycoon  would  befriend  him. 
"But  no,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  wiser  to  go 
to  the  place  which  has  the  most  money  in  the 
whole  wide  wtH-ld." 

So  he  went  to  Washington. 

Our  Horatio  was  14  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Washington  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  began  as  a  humble  Senate  page  boy.  His 
duties  were  lowly  and  the  pay  a  mere  pit- 
tance.   But  his  heart  was  filled  with  resolve. 

"It  matters  not  that  I  am  poor  and  un- 
educated," said  llttie  Horatio,  clenching  his 
tiny  fists.  "For  America  Is  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. I  shaU  .work  hard  and  I  shall 
study  hard.  And  I  shaU  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ators I  serve,  for  they  are  the  wisest  and  most 
successful  men  in  our  Nation.  And  thus  I 
shall  make  my  fortune." 

So  While  the  other  UtUe  pages  Idled  away 
their  ^are  time  in  carousing  and  loose  living, 
our  Horatio  worked  hard,  stiidled  hard  and 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Senatcn  to  leam  the 
secret  of  success. 
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EXTENSIQN  OW  REMARKS 
or 


0£  L  EViNS 


0¥  KMnaSBNTATTVES 

Februam  27, 1964 


Mr.  Spaaker.  the  Nash- 
reelnt  e<ltttorlaI  pointed 
out  that  the  84iTlet  preaa  agency  Tass 
has  announced  tpat  a  leading  Soviet  sci- 
a  aatalHte  obaervation 
Thia  ia  further  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  4nd  Red  Cuba  are  doing 
boatness  as  usua  and  of  the  continuing 
mischievous  acti^tJes  of  the  Cuban  dic- 
tator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  mis  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  (EtscoBJ).  The  editorial 
follows: 
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tary of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science.  It 
said  equipment  for  the  satellite  station.  In- 
cluding "chronometers  and  astronomical  in- 
struments," has  already  been  shipped  to 
Cuba. 

What  else  is  anybody's  guess. 

Cuban  exiles  at  Miami  report  that  an  Amer- 
ican scientist  once  suspected  of  peddling 
atomic  secrets  to  Russia  has  been  set  up  in 
a  nuclear  laboratory  in  Cuba  by  Castro.  They 
Identify  him  as  Robert  Walder. 

The  Soviet  and  Red  Cuba  are  doing  busi- 
ness as  usual — Inimical  to  the  hemisphere. 
Only  on  the  surface,  and  hardly  there,  has 
anything  been  changed  since  the  so-called 
confrontation  of  October   1962. 

Recently.  Secretary  of  Stote  Dean  Rusk 
voiced  the  opinion  that  Fidel  Castro  is  not 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Cuban  scene.  Indi- 
cating that  It  is  bis  beUef  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  eventually  will  topple. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Rusk  had  a  few 
harsh  words  to  say  about  our  allies  who  have 
been  engaging  in  lucrative  trade  with  Castro. 
This,  he  maintains,  is  bad  business 

If  the  Castro  government  Is  a  transitory 
thing,  what  or  who  is  going  to  provide  the 
Impetus  needed  to  put  it  to  flight?  It  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  those  familiar  with 
internal  conditions  that  an  uprising  from 
within  could  not  succeed  unless  there  was 
an  assault  from  without  by  Cuban  loyalist 
troops. 

And  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  has  proved  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  land  assault  troops  with- 
out supporting  air  cover.  Whether  promised 
or  not  by  the  United  States,  the  Cuban  as- 
sault troops  did  not  get  air  support  and 
were  either  slaughtered  or  captured. 

The  existence  on  the  Island  of  Russian 
troops  to  back  up  Castro's  own  militia  ne- 
gates the  chances  of  a  counterrevolution  suc- 
ceeding. The  Cubans  could  not  do  it  any 
more  succesafully  than  the  freedom  fighters 
of  Hungary  who  were  mauled  by  Soviet  armor. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  opines, 
that  trade  with  Castro  by  our  friends  is  do- 
ing nothing  more  tiian  strenthenlng  him. 

But  this  Nation  can  do  nothing  about  ei- 
ther— the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Cuban 
Reds  or  the  halting  of  trade — without  com- 
ing to  grips  with  reality. 

As  the  Banner  has  said  many  times,  words 
and  empty  threats  will  avail  us  nothing— 
and  neither  will  wishfiil  thinking 
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Guilt  Complex  Over  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
US.  foreign  policy  toward  small  nations 
often  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  guilt 
complex,  the  notion  that  because  we  are 
a  large  and  great  Nation  we  have  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  This  false  prem- 
ise causes  us  difficulties  In  many  areas, 
but  at  the  moment  most  acutely  in  Pan- 
ama. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  McKeesport. 
Pa.,  Daily  News  which  I  believe  furnishes 
an  excellent  analysis  of  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  United  States  notified  tbe  five-nation 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  that  It  was 
willing  to  dlscuaa  "the  whole  range  of  out- 
standing issues"  with  Panama  and  thus  won 
a  truce  in  the  Canal  Zone  crisis. 

After  the  notice  from  Washington  reached 
the  conferees  in  Panama,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  whereby  Panama  woiUd  reeume 
diplomatic  relations  with  us  pending  the 
of>enlng  of  negotiations  on  tbe  "Issues." 

Should  we  celebrate?  Certalnlgr  not.  The 
truce  came  simply  becaiise  the  mighty  United 
States  which  ladles  millions  into  Panama 
and  spreads  billions  throiighout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, waa  the  one  to  back  down.  Even  our 
original  Panama  Canal  treaty,  once  a  rock 
upon  which  we  stood  resolutely,  now  becomes 
subject  to  new  discussions. 

The  backdown  in  Panama  results  from  two 
serious  faults  In  the  conduct  of  our  fCH-elgn 
affairs.  One  is  the  guilt  complex  which  con- 
tinues to  prevail  In  the  State  Department. 
the  notion  that  we  have  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  In  the  fact  that  we  are  great. 
whUe  other  countries  necessarily  are  not,  and 
that  the  imparity  of  this  situation  means 
past  wrongs  on  ova  part  unredressed.  The 
other  is  the  philosophy  of  expediency,  first 
adopted  by  the  late  Secretary  John  Poster 
Dulles,  that  holds  that  we  must  bend  wher- 
ever the  bending  will  buy  a  respite  from  a 
problem. 

On  the  first  point.  It  should  be  made  cle.ir, 
regardless  of  what  any  State  Department 
apologist  for  us  might  say.  that  we  have 
nothing  to  be  embarrassed  about  in  Panama. 
The  charges  that  we  won  the  Canal  Zone 
by  "gunboat"  diplomacy  often  are  made. 
They  are  crude  libels  on  the  leadership  of 
a  past  America. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  world,  and  not 
only  the  United  States,  badly  needed  a  canal 
across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  known  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  France  first  tried  to 
build  It  and  failed,  defeated  by  the  malaria 
then  rampant  In  the  jungles  there.  Under 
the  proud  and  ebuUlent  leadership  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  we  decided  to  make  the  attempt. 

Negotiations  for  land  spcwe  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  got  nowhere  because 
the  price  set  by  its  administrators  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  wanted  the 
canal  to  be  operated  were  impossible.  When 
we  backed  away,  a  northern  province  of 
Colombia  revolted  and  established  tbe  new 
nation  of  Panama.  In  due  time,  Teddy 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  regime,  worked  out 
the  canal  treaty  and.  as  history  records, 
enabled  American  skUls  to  wipe  out  the 
malaria  and  build  the  canal. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  be  red  faced  about 
In  that?  Our  success  in  Panama  was  a  boon 
to  our  shipping,  of  course,  and  to  our  naval 
planning.  But  It  was  an  Inunense  benefit 
also  to  the  shipping  of  the  world  and  thus  to 
peoples  everywhere.  More  ships  of  other 
flags  pass  annually  across  Panama  than  do 
ships  of  our  own  registry.  The  tolls  they  pay 
never  have  been  enough  to  cover  our  mainte- 
nance costs,  or  provide  a  normal  monetary 
ret^im  on  our  Investment. 

Our  position  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  meant 
a  prosperity  for  Panama  and  its  Central 
American  neighbors  far  greater  than  they 
possibly  could  have  attained  otherwise.  The 
canal  Itself  provides  employment  for  thou- 
sands. U.S.  dollars,  paid  directly  to  Pan- 
amanians and  flowing  Into  the  Panama 
economy  through  the  spending  of  Ameri- 
cans stationed  there,  total  millions  annually. 

Why.  in  view  of  this,  has  the  canal  caused 
us  trouble  even  though  on  past  occasions  we 
unilaterally  adjusted  upward  our  land-lease 
pajrments  to  Panama  to  the  point  where  they 
now  are  four  times  the  amounts  originally 
called  for  In  the  treaty?  Some  accredit  the 
restlessness  in  Panama  to  an  "awakening 
nationalism."  Others  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  us  because  squalor  persists  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  that  region. 
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But.  on  balance,  Panama  owes  much  to 
us  and  eYeryrea«)nable  person  in  that  coun- 
^ J!J*''*^«!f°***..*^  "^  ^^  i°^-  »»owever,  Is 
State  Department  to  admit  It  also 

Our  first  mistake  In  Panama  came  In  the 
Ksenhower  administration,  and  under  Mr 
DTiUee.  when  a  Red-Inspired  demonstration 

Se)"ttL^f,i'*  S  ***•  '^^y  provision.  aS 
Sh*^  ^^  Panamanian  flag  had  to  fly 
^^t  «i*.  Stars  and  Stripes  over  our  In- 
stallations In  tbe  Canal  Zone.    ThU  was  the 

in  «.^  1*^*  '*°**"  pressure  which  always, 
in  time,  builds  up  more  pressures. 

Now  we  have  new  demonstrations  induc- 
ing us  not  only  to  give  way  on  another  tieaty 
provision  or  two,  but  to  submit  to  discus- 
sions all  tauee  outstanding"  which  means, 
^UTM.  the  treaty  Itself.  We  wonder  what 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  If  alive  today,  would  say 
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SaTc  You  Visioa  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOIASO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2, 1964 

a^L  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  opening  of  "Save 

7}^T>J^^''\^^^'"  ^  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  The  importance  of  good 
vision  to  our  economy  and  to  our  dally 

^t^**!^?  ^^^  ^  '^^  *^*t  some  men- 
Uon  of  this  annual  event  should  be  made 
in  this  Chamber  in  which  so  many  de- 
cisions are  made  which  affect  our  Nation 
Since  1927.  "Save  Your  Vision  Week" 
has  been  a  part  of  this  Nation's  many 
pubUc-beneflt  campaigns.  Since  that 
time,  the  Governors  of  every  State  and 
mayors  of  thousands  of  municipalities 
have  issued  proclamations  urging  the 
observance  of  "Save  Your  Vision  Week" 

f^^  ^«  ^"*  ^^^  o^  March.  More 
than  1,300  radio  stations  and  325  tele- 
vision stations  win  begin  broadcasting 
messages  on  vision  care  today. 

We  have  built  this  country  on  our 
ability  to  mass  produce  and  market 
good  and  services.  The  need  to  see  com- 
fortably and  efficiently  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  production  line.  Poor  vision 
improper  safety  measures,  and  poor 
liRhting  combine  to  endanger  not  only 
the  eyesight  and  Uvee  of  employees,  but 
to  Impair  the  efficiency  of  industry.  Eve 
accidents  occur  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
minute  every  working  day  in  American 
industry.  An  estimated  20  mlUion  is  lost 
each  year  to  industry  fronf  accidents 
alone. 

The  tragedy  is  that  98  percent  of  all 
eye  injuries  could  be  prevented  with 
proper  safety  precautions,  proper  illumi- 
naUon,  and  regular  vision  examinations 
for  employees.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  in  a  study  from  1951-55,  proved 
uiat  a  good  safety  campaign  among 
Federal  employees  reduded  disabilities 
due  to  vision  injuries  by  40  percent. 

We  face  a  challenging  future  today 
My  colleagues  are  weU  aware  of  the  un- 
limited frontiers  of  space  exploration 
An  expanding  population  and  economy 
pose  tremendous  challenges  to  planners 
architects,  government,  and  business' 
We  liave  broadened  educational  oppor- 


tunities for  our  children,  and  the  need 
for  trained,  qualified  graduates  in  art. 
science,  industry,  and  the  professions 
has  never  been  greater. 

Congress  is  coocemed  with  the  prob- 
lem of  dropouts  in  our  school  system 
City  and  State  authorities  are  struggling 
to  overcome  the  corresponding  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  Increased 
unemployment.  Here,  too,  vision  is  an 
important  factor. 

Research  shows  millions  of  children 
repeat  one  or  more  years'  work  because 
they  are  unable  to  visually  ke^  pace 
with  their  classmates.  Studies  by  the 
University  of  CWcago  reveal  one  out  of 
two  children  who  fail  reading  need 
vision  care. 

'Our  mounting  traffic  toll  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  public  officials.  Yet  one 
out  of  every  six  drivers  Is  visually  handi- 
capped and  does  not  know  it.  The  auto- 
mobile he  drives,  built  by  the  labor  and 
unaginatlon  of  industry,  can  be  a 
vehicle  which  rushes  him  to  destruction 
or  injury  simply  because  the  driver  lacks 
the  aWlity  to  see  danger  in  sufficient  time 
to  stop. 

All  Americans  should  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  safeguard  this  precious 
gift  oi  tight  and  to  utilize  it  to  the 
erreatest  aUlity  science  can  enable  them. 

The  American  Optometrlc  Association 
iri  past  years  has  supported  this  cam- 
paign to  stimulate  interest  in  preventive 
and  protective  eye  care.  Since  vision  is 
so  important  to  our  country  and  to  our 
people.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  recognize  the  (^>ening  day  of 
this  event  and  to  urge  aU  professions  to 
support  its  public  service  principle. 


European  Donbb  on  U.S.  Policies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
helpful  to  read  the  penetrating  and  per- 
spective diplomatic  analyises  of  Constan- 
tine  Brown,  veteran  poUtlcal  analyst  of 
Washington  who  now  Uves  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

Ifls  latest  contribution  emphasizes 
what  I  have  tried  to  stress:  that  the 
crises  which  we  have  been  observing  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Panama  and  Guantanamo.  are  not  Iso- 
lated incidents  but  parts  of  careful  plan- 
ning of  Red  strategists. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Evening  star,  WTashington,  DC 

Feb.  22,  1964] 
European  Doubts  on  VS.  Policies— Amkr- 

ICA'S   TOGETHKHNEaa    PArTERN    WlTH    RUSSIA 

Causes  Resentment 

(By  Oonstantine  Brown) 

r.,.^A^^^l^  T^  VI  aald  to  an  address 
on  Ash  Wednewlay  to  Rome  prteets:  "Ideals 

^®«iLt.*f.***"=  ^UtoaojAy  baa  been  replaced 
by  oalculati^na  aif  exyoiUency  •  •  •  spiritual 
and  moral  gains  are  no  longer  in  fashion. 
The  sword  of  tfae  spirit  has  been  left  in  ttie 
scabbard  of  doutot  and  splrttiml  oonfxistoji." 
With  these  words  he  haa  also  expressed 
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the  doubts  Which  ezlat  today  in  the  minds 
of  European  leaders  about  the  trends  to 
Amerlean  pcdielee. 

How  wlU  Amerloan  statesmanship  handle 
the  headaohea  H  im  auflertog  from  orlMs 
^"Sl**"„r^**'  With  ttT^une  brrSS^ 
a^  tranqmiiaers  It  has  used  to  rwent  yean? 
What,  to  fact,  is  Amenoa's  foreign  Voiloy 
these  days?  I«  there  any  llkeUhood  tor  Smer- 
genoe  of  a  strong  Amerloan  leadership? 

Theee  are  questions  which  are  betog  aaked 
by  members  of  Itie  moribund  NATO  ooaU- 
«on  created  at  great  expense  after  the  last 
wax.  And  since  no  one  to  the  confused  Euro- 
pean capitals  can  ttnd  an  answer  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  toward  a  policy  of 
everyhody  for  himself."  Uany  ^es  are 
turned  toward  Parte  and  President  de  GauUe 

West  Europeans  away  from  him.  Washtoe- 
ton  regards  General  de  Gaulle  as  It  used  to 
regard  Stalto  and  KhnMhciiev.  WaablSon 
also  does  not  beUeve  tha*  France  hasbeo^e 

rSwer"**"""^^^'  •P^^^^y*  "><»  physically 
Americans  believe  tHat  the  EngUA-sneak- 
?.  ™!!S'"  "^^"^  «»ominftte  the  fnwlrortd 

and  Western  Burope  sboold  ftoUow  our  lead 

~LJ^J^^^™****"  »*^  '"^  <^^-  Op- 
position to  Communist  expansion  to  Burooe 

??«;  i^*^,  ^<»  ^  <~r  own  hemlsphSe! 
Then  thla  dear  and  fundamental  Am^toan 

£?ilf^4,»,^*^  ^  ^^  <»'*»«»  togetherness 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  oJifeaTof  a 
nuclear  war.  Hence  It  was  assumed  tiie  only 
»lutlon  to  this  century's  problem  was^ 
gethemess  wltii  Russia.  «»  >«- 

«„T^^„.*^'*^  '^  •*"*<*  up  to  a  potot  by 
P^»  i^-  ^*  ***"•  *"  resentment  in 
Paris,  Bonn,  and  even  the  lesser  capitals  of 
our  aUles  that  we  were  moving  un£itena°y 
toward  that  goal;  that  they  w^  not  prtW^to 
our  dip  omattc  discussions  wltH  tiie  &eSin^ 
Oiff  allies  were  told  to  trust  our  negotiator* 

cne  ooalitlon. 

Pear  began  to  develop  to  the  minds  of  the 
Europeans,  accustomed  over  the  centuries  to 
diplomatic  double  croeses,  that  the  English- 
speaktog  nations  were  making  their  own  ar- 
rangements with  the  enemy  and  that  others 

w^Ih.^*J^  *?  ^^   ^^  P'*'*   'o"-   ^bl«   new 
Washington-London  policy. 

This  reporter  was  told  by  tofluentlal  Ger- 
mans that  Germany  may  have  to  pay  soon 
io!i;  .."'*'a°^  installment  for  Its  defeat  to 
1945.  And,  It  was  added,  "we  may  not 
know  what  that  InstaUment  may  be  until  we 
are  being  urged  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  " 
But  in  recent  months  doubts  as  to 
Whether  Washington  knew  what  it  was  doing 
and  where  it  was  gotog  began  to  arise  se- 
riously in  the  minds  of  many  Europeans. 

General  de  Gaulle  alone  made  his  doubts 
public  by  putttog  spokes  to  our  diplomatic 
wheels.  He  recognized  Conmiunlst  China 
and  signed  far-reaching  economic  agree- 
ments with  Russia.  The  latter  Is  in  fact  not 
a  challenge  to  us  or  ttie  other  members  of 
toe  coalition.  Everybody  has  been  tradlne 
with  Russia,  and  with  Cuba.  At  first  these 
deals  were  under  cover;  more  recently  out  In 
the  open.  We  ourselves  have  sold  the  for- 
mer enemy  vast  quantities  of  grains,  not 
for  humanitarian  reasons  but  to  get  rid  of 
our  vast  surplus. 

If  we.  the  originators  of  the  containment 
policy,  are  acting  to  this  manner,  why  should 
the  others,  it  Is  argued,  not  do  the  same' 
British  Prime  Minister  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  asked  this  question  at  his  meeting 
with  President  Johnson.  There  was  no  con- 
vlnctog  answer  we  could  give.  We  have  been 
telling  o\ir  aUles  that  the  new  policy  of  to- 
getherness with  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  tend 
to  lessen  strife  which  threatens  every  por- 
tion of  the  werld.  This  so  far  has  proven 
to  be  a  fallacy. 

The  Russian  and  Chtoese  hand  can  be 
seen  everjrwhere  from  Zanzibar  to  Cyprus 
from  Panama  to  Vietnam.  The  Cuban  In- 
cident was  hatched  to  Mo«:ow,  according  to 
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wu  to  tast  tlM 
In  tiM  Wblto 
to  anoOMT 
our  tarltory, 

Tbe  to| 
BMkais  eannot 
Mr.  KbnuhclMf 
ftnd  ■wrmi  to  bf 
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EXTENS  ON  OV  RBiARKS 

HON.  jjunS  F.  BATTIN 

IN  THE  HOUdl  or  aaPHMBNTATTVES 
Jfond  ly,  M«r«^  2, 19€4 


Mr.  BATTTK, 
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edttoclal  whioh 
Cltj  Dally  St  r, 
Febniar7a4. 1^4 
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The  OaJewBkis.  at  one  point  in  the  litiga- 
tion, could  have  settled  tor  a  fine  on  a  nolo 
contendere  plea.  They  had  the  old-faah- 
loned  Idea  that  since  they  had  conunitted 
no  wrong,  they  oould  receive  no  punishment. 

The  Houston  longshoremen  have  been 
showing  some  of  the  same  fundamental 
thinking  about  loading  the  wheat  for  Khru- 
shchev. Not  only  arc  we  giving  Khrushchev 
the  sinews  to  carry  on  bis  war  against  us 
but  we  are  not  even  keeping  the  commit- 
ments made  when  the  deal  was  announced. 
The  longshoremen  are  calling  up>on  the  Oov- 
emment to  honor  its  resolve  that  60  percent 
of  the  wheat  wovild  be  shipped  in  American 
ships.  This,  like  so  many  of  our  resolutions, 
was  Jettisoned  to  appease  Khriishchev  after 
we  had  taken  the  halt  on  the  sale  of  the 
wheat. 

As  I  write  this,  the  longshoremen  are 
holding  their  own  in  the  ftice  of  Washing- 
ton pressures.  The  ILA  and  the  SITT.  the 
two  unions  Involved,  have  no  Illusions 
about  oommunlam. 

But  why  are  only  the  small  farmers  and 
the  longshoremen  resisting  the  tide  of  to- 
talitarianism that  is  sweeping  our  land? 


A  Birthday  Letter  From  a  Freshman  to  Hii 
Fatiicr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or  ALABAMA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  one  of  the  finest  let- 
ters I  have  ever  read.  It  is  written  by 
a  17-year-old  freshman  to  his  father  on 
his  birthday.  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
young  man  who  wrote  the  letter  at  one 
time  was  my  page  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  letter  follows: 

VA>rSBUII.T   Univolsitt. 

Monday,  February  3. 
Dear  Daddt:  Well  I'm  tbe  same  old  great 
correspondent  that  I  ever  was.  I'm  always 
late  on  birthdays  and  things  because  I 
never  think  of  what  tomorrow's  date  Is  so 
please  forgive  my  being  late,  but  I  was  early 
In  a  way.  During  exams  I  ran  across  the 
following  ixiem  and  Immediately  thought  of 
you.  It  was  quoted  by  the  chaplain  of  Bos- 
ton University  (I  draw  no  corollary  between 
that  institution  and  you)  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  their  chapel  and  I  thought  it  par- 
ticularly fitting  to  you.  not  Just  in  the 
obvious  material  sense,  but  more  Importantly 
In  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  poem's  message. 
It  follows: 

"When  we  build. 
Let  us  think  we  build  forever. 
Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight 
Nor  present  use  alone; 
Let  it  be  such  work 
As  our  descendants  will  tliank  us  tor. 
And  let  us  think 
As  we  lay  our  stone, 
That  a  time  will  come  when  thoee 
Stones  will  be  sacred  because 
Our  hands  touched  them. 
And  that  men  will  say  as  they  look 
Upon  the  labor 

And  wrought  substance  of  them. 
"See.    This  our  fathers  did  for  us.'  ** 

— Jomr  RusKiN. 

When  I- write  this  I  don't  think  of  you 
as  a  builder  of  buildings  but  as  tbe  builder 


of  intangible  things  that  you  are:  the  builder 
of  love,  hope,  aspirations,  and  reaponslbllity. 
Of  all  the  things  you  have  given  me,  the  one 
I  value  most  Is  the  desire  to  be  great.  "No 
matter  what  you  are,  even  If  you're  the 
corner  peanut  vendor,  be  the  best  peanut 
vend(»'  there  is."  I  would  like  to  be  the 
stone,  the  labor,  that  my  sons  will  look 
upon  and  say.  "See.  This  our  fathers  did  for 
us" 

You  have  given  me  the  aspirations  and  the 
love  but  it  is  now  my  Job  to  turn  them  into 
something  worthy.  It  Is  my  Job  to  have 
responsibility,  and  in  turn  to  Instill  these 
qualities  in  my  sons  so  that  they  may  give 
them  to  theirs,  and  so  on.  I  just  pray  that 
I'm  not  the  weak  link  in  the  chain.  I'm  so 
fickle  and  Irresponsible  that  It  Is  unbelieva- 
ble, but  still  I  can  see  It.  As  long  as  I  can 
see  my  shortcomings  and  still  have  the  desire 
to  overcome  them  I'm  not  lost,  but  then 
again  I  can't  say  that  from  this  moment  on  I 
wUl  be  changed.  I  did  that  at  the  first  of 
last  semester  and  I  was  all  right  for  a  couple 
of  months,  but  during  the  last  4  weeks  of 
classes  and  exams  I  conxpletely  reversed  and 
the  result  will  show  up  on  my  grade  slip. 
I  saw  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  this  is  my  last 
chance  and  if  I  dont  do  well  now  I  might 
as  well  give  It  all  up.  I'm  not  promising 
anything  but  Jxist  saying  that  I  think  there 
will  be  an  Improvement.  There  surely  is 
room  enough  for  it.  • 

This  is  already  a  day  late  so  I  had  better 
get  it  mailed.    Happy  birthday  and  I  hope 
you  have  at  least  43  more. 
Love, 

TOMMT. 


Poblks,  1963:  At  Year's  EmI,  Oat  of 
Focas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  yearend  ctriumn  by 
Herbert  O.  Klein,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  mi- 
nority staffing  light  being  carried  on  by 
Republicans  in  CcMigress. 

The  column  follows: 
PoLirrcs,  1963:  At  Tkas's  End.  Otrr  or  Focus 
(By  Herb«^  O.  Klein) 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  arrived 
at  his  sprawling  LBJ  ran<^  In  Texas  Christ- 
mas Eve,  he  took  time  out  to  hunt  deer.  He 
missed  bagging  any.    He  succeeded  later. 

But  that  was  his  first  real  miss  since  be- 
coming President. 

Mr.  Johnson  takes  great  pride  in  his  ability 
as  a  hunter  and  as  a  politician.  And.  as  a 
politician,  he  has  used  his  brief  tenure  in  the 
White  House  to  maximum  advantage. 

On  the  LBJ  spread,  the  President  enjoys 
barbecues,  his  hunts,  and  his  forays  around 
the  ranch  In  radio-equipped  motor  vehicles. 
In  the  ranching  country,  he  has  learned  to 
bring  in  the  harvest  quickly  when  the  time 
is  right. 

He  applies  the  ranch  lesson  to  politics,  and 
1963  ends  with  the  President  harvesting 
political  gains.  He  emerges  from  the  mora- 
torium on  politics  strongly  entrenched.  He 
has  shown  renuu'kable  self-confidence  dur- 
ing a  difflcvUt  period. 

Two  months  ago  there  was  speculation 
whether  Mr.  Johnson  would  be  retained  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  In  1064.  although  the 
late   President   Kennedy    indicated    that    he 
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wanted  hla  Vice  Preekliat  tw  run  again  with 
him.  Todi^r,  within  the  r>e«ieiiuli>j  Party. 
there  is  little  speculaMon  about  an  oppo- 
nent for  President  Johnson — most  of  the 
guessing  Is  about  his  peleatlal  numlng 
mate. 

Until  Preald^nt  Hteaaedy^  ■BsaHsliinlluii, 
the  name  Kennedy  hae  deasteatod  all  poUtlce 
in  1963.  It  figured  te  every  phase  of  Re- 
publican strategy.  And  the  late  President 
was  counted  upon  by  Us  party  to  counter- 
act potential  congreealeaal  losses. 

As  the  year  ends.  Dewimji  ate  are  uncertain 
whether  President  Johnaen  can  transfer 
his  present  popularity  to  other  candidates. 
There  is  no  questlen,  hafwever,  about  his 
dominaticm  of  the  aieae. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  congressional 
stalemate.  Demoerate  bavw  failed  to  cap- 
italize on  majorities  hi  beCh  Hooaee  of  Con- 
gress because  at  a  laeJk  of  strong  leadership. 
The  quiet  political  ba«tte  tn  Congress  has 
been  Illustrated  by  the  uphMI  fight  ot  the 
Republican  minority  la  the  Heiise  to  regain 
some  staff  approprlatleaa  fer  tte  conunlttees. 
The  Democrato  earlier  had  cut  the  minority 
staffs  to  a  point  where  the  OOP  Members 
had  difficulty  gaining  iieedud  reaaearch. 

The  Republican  mlaorMy  succeeded  In 
winning  at  least  Miall  gaine  In  the  stalling 
battle  after  a  long  and  weB-erganlsed  battle. 
The  quiet  gain  will  enable  them  to  develop 
Issues  they  will  need  Mat  year. 

Civil  rights  and  our  pnllaisn  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union  emerge  as  the  two  lesuea  with 
the  widest  public  tatereet.  PMltlcally,  ctvU 
nghte  was  the  moat  e^pteetre  leeoe  In  1963, 
and  varioas  dectkxia  aheeesd  Miat  H  affected 
both  Negroee  and  whif .  What  Its  lao^ 
range  effects  would  haew  keen  had  President 
Kennedy  llred  win  never  be  known,  but  a 
new  President  brtngi  a  new  aaid  unknown 
quality  to  tbe  Issue. 

The  same  taoMa  trwe  en  poUciee  toward 
Ruaata.  President  Johaeett  has  yet  to  be 
teeted  by  the  CooEmuntete.  Bis  Initial  battle 
wtth  Copgrees  over  credit  on  wheat  eelee 
to  the  Russians  Inrtlaetes  tha*  he  will  carry 
on  Mr.  Kennedy's  policies  but  the  picture  Is 
not  dear. 

This  year  hae  seen  more  agreements 
reached  with  the  Kreoatta  than  at  any  other 
recent  time.  It  also  1mm  seen  a  widening 
breach  between  RepiiblieaiH  (>olned  by  some 
Democrats)  and  the  adaiiniatratloii  over  the 
merits  and  consequeaoee  oC  these  foreign 
policies. 

At  times  In  history,  the  Judiciary  branch, 
the  legislative  branch  or  Wta  executive  branch 
has  dominated  the  other  two.  During  1963. 
the  executive  branch  wae  dominant,  and,  in 
some  Instances,  it  suoeeaefully  bypasiBed 
Congress. 

Early  In  hU  term  as  President,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy used  the  telephone  frequemUy  to  re- 
quest support  from  Ooagressmen  and  others. 
President  Johnson  has  used  the  same  de- 
vice. He  is  reported  to  have  called  all  mem- 
b«s  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
to  gain  support.  And  his  perscmal  calls  out- 
side of  Washington  have  ranged  from  Billy 
Graham  to  business  executives. 

If  Mr,  Johnson  Is  to  sell  bis  legislative 
program  for  next  year,  the  support  will  be 
needed.  Despite  talk  of  economies,  his 
budget  will  break  peaoettoM  records.  And 
many  Issues  that  went  unreserved  In  1963 
must  go  before  Congrees  early  next  year. 

As  a  pracUcal  poUtlctaa.  President  John- 
son knows  well  that  hla  popularity  could  fall 
as  ri^jidly  as  It  has  ascended. 

This  has  been  a  year  when  no  major  new 
figures  have  emerged  from  either  poUtlcal 
party.  Some  have  gained  and  others  lost 
but  the  personalltlee  are  the  aame. 

As  the  only  announced  Bepubllcan  can- 
didate. Gov.  Nelson  RocfcefUler  has  worked 
hardest  at  creating  a  "fltl^nal  organisation. 
Senator  Babst  OouwAaa  has  taken  prelim- 
inary steps  toward  such  an  organlcatlon  but 
he  is  not  as  far  along.    None  of  the  other 


P<*ent1al  Bepubllcan  candldatea  has  any- 
thing approaching  a  naOonal  campaign  staff. 

In  196S,  fliat  Rnctofellar  led  poUa  as  pos- 
sible oaadtdatee  for  the  GOP  noninatlcm. 
Then  the  polls  showed  Golowatxb  clearly 
•head.  Altar  Preeident  Kennedy's  (teath, 
the  year  ended  with  the  polls  nzwertaln. 

The  story  of  the  Presldotf  s  death  the  rise 
at  a  new  Preeldent's  stand  fcwemoet  In  c«ie's 
mind  at  the  end  of  1968. 

And  the  evente  make  It  Impossible  to  fore- 
see fuUy  the  Impact  1963  wlU  have  on  1964. 


Deputy  Thelma  Kinf— Castro  Adiaira'  of 
Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  most  active  revolutionary  agitators 
over  the  radio  in  Panama  during  the 
January  9,  1964,  outbreak  and  mob  as- 
saults on  the  Canal  Zone  was  a  member 
of  the  National  AssemUy  of  that  coun- 
try—Deputy Thelma  King.  This  fact 
will  not  surprise  those  who  have  followed 
the  starting  of  the  commimistlc  revolu- 
tionary fires  now  raging  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

While  documentary  evidence  of  Deputy 
King's  activities  is  extensive,  there  Is  not 
much  In  the  way  of  published  interviews 
by  her  with  reliable  news  reporters.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  much  Interest  that 
I  read  in  the  January  14,  1964,  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Fkulda  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  a  reprinting  of  a  news 
story  by  Edward  Scott  in  the  December 
18,  1963,  issue  Of  the  Panama  American 
in  which  he  quotes  an  interview  with  this 
Panamanian  legislator. 

In  this  interview  she  establishes  in  her 
own  words  the  following  facts : 

First.  That  Deputy  King  is  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 

Second.  That  she  advocates  violent 
revolution  of  the  Castro  type  in  Panama 
as  necesssuy  for  the  progress  of  that 
country. 

Third.  That  in  its  course  she  approves 
of  executions  by  firing  squads  as  defi- 
nitely necessarly. 

Fourth.  That  she  asserts  Panama  as 
sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  wfll 
secure    effective    sovereignty    over    it 
peacefully  If  possible  but  violently  if 
necessary. 

Fifth.  That  she  recognizes  Castro  as 
the  complete  leader  for  Latin  American 
countries. 

In  order  that  the  important  documen- 
tation afforded  by  this  hiterview  may  be 
permanently  recorded  In  the  annals  of 
the  Congress  In  coimectlon  with  the  Red 
background,  direction  and  leadership  of 
the  January  9.  1964,  outbreak,  I  quote  It 
as  part  of  my  ronarks  and  urge  that  it 
be  read  by  all  members  of  committees 
with  legislative  and  appropriation  cog- 
nteance  over  Panama  Canal  matters: 
Trbjca  Knra— Cssno  Ainasxs 
(By  Sdwazd  Scott) 

Wilson  Han,  chief  correspondent  in  Latin 
America  for  NBC  at  Hew  York,  had  an  Inter- 
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view  with  Thelma  Ring,  deputy  to  the  Pana- 
manian National  Assembly,  and  one  of  the 
Republic's  most  controversial  revotatlonary 
figures,  when  he  was  here  a  weeks  ago. 

The  Interview  was  taped  on  Walter  Dia- 
mond's small  recorder,  NBC  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  quality  for  network  use,  and  asked 
me  to  do  the  Interview  again  with  Mrs. 
King — ^whlch  asrtgnment  I  dirtlfuUy  per- 
formed in  the  studios  of  BOO.  courtesy  of 
Manager  Ramon  Levy. 

It  was  used  on  NBC's  "Mcmltor"  program 
last  Simday  night,  and  the  following  is  a 
transcript  of  the  encounter  between  Deputy 
Thelma  King  and  Bdward  Unready,  Isthmian 
correspondent  of  NBC. 

Question.  Sra.  King,  would  you  mind  giv- 
ing me  your  estimate  of  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, now  that  the  rockets  brought  in  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  apparently  have  been  removed? 

Answer.  I  think  ttie  sitnatlon  is  better  be- 
cause now  there  wm  be  peace  for  Cuba  and 
for  all  the  hemisphere. 

Question.  How  do  you  think  that  Dr  Cas- 
tro emerged  from  the  situation.  Do  you 
think  that  he  enjoys  more  worldwide  sup- 
port or  support  among  his  people  or  do  you 
think  that  support  for  him  has  diminished » 
Answer.  Definitely  more  support  because 
Castro  has  proved  to  the  w<vld  that  he  does 
not  receive  orders  from  Russia  or  from  the 
United  States. 

Question.  You  are  very  friendly  with  Mr. 
Castro,  are  you  not? 

Answer.  Yes.  very' much. 
Questton.  And  I  understand  that  you  ad- 
mire him  as  a  leader. 
Answer.  I  do  admire  him 
Queatlon.  In  an  Interview  today,  you  were 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  revolution— 
that  revolutionary  activity— Is  as  Inevitable 
as  the  rain.    DM  you  say  something  of  that 
character? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  I  did,  because  I  think  that 
a  revolution  to  Panama  la  necessary. 

Question.  What  kind  of  revolution  do  you 
fl>«akotf— -a  revolutlan  of  the  Castro  type? 

Answer.  A  Panamanian  revolution,  but  a 
very  violent  cme. 

Question.  WlU  that  affect  the  Panama 
Canal? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  If  the  Americans 
Interfere,  maybe,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
Americans  are  going  to  leave  the  Panaman- 
ians to  deal  their  own  revolution. 

Question.  And  do  you  think  this  revolu- 
tion might  be  accompanied  by  firing  squads 
as  they  had  in  Cuba? 

Answer.  I  dont  know,  but  in  a  revolution, 
firing  squads  kre  always  necessary. 

Question.  You  mean  to  execute  people,  to 
shoot  them? 

Answer.  Well,  In  every  revolution  that  be- 
comes very  necessary. 

Question.  And  so  you  think  It  might  be 
necessary  In  the  Panamanian  revolution? 

Answer.  Definitely. 

Question.  And  what  is  your  view  of  the 
present  political  stetus  of  the  Canal  Zone? 
Do  you  stm  maintain  as  you  have  steted  on 
previous  occasions  that  Panama  Is  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  UJ3.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Canal 
Zone  or  wha^  Is  known  as  the  U.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone? 

Answer.  Panama  is  sovereign  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  she  is,  she  was,  and  she  will  always  be. 
Force  has  denied  Panama  all  of  the  rlghte 
In  the  Canal  Zone  but  we  wlU  get  it  one  day. 

Question.  And  what  form  do  you  think  it 
WlU  take?  How  do  you  think  you  wlU  be 
able  to  secure  effective  soverttignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone? 

Answer.  It  depends.  Peacefully  if  the 
Americans  do  not  want  to  do  It  in  a  violent 
form  but  In  any  way  we  WUl  get  It  because 
that  Is  the  right  of  the  Panamanians  and  the 
new  generations  are  not  going  to  stand  for 
what  our  forefathers  did  In  1903  because  that 
belongs  to  the  past  and  we  want  to  buUd  a 
very  new  country. 


A998 


oom]  letaly 


qu—tton. 
lsTtol«iioe? 

Aiiai*«r.  CXi,  _ 

QuMtton.  And 
you  mggmt  micb1 

Answer.  I  doa'l 
timpptn  because  I 
Pmouunlans,  bu 
manlene  are 
to  get  eovecelsnty 
wlU  get  It  one 

QoMtloti.  What 
tlon  of  Caetro 
other  Latin 
Panama  itnoe  Uu 
cancellation  at 
States? 

Answer.  I  thin]: 
now  bseause  the 
Castro '^las  prove^ 
the  only  leader  In 
that  Oastro  has 
revealed  without 
piste  leader  for 
I  think  that 
than  he  ever  had 


Do  70^  I  think  that  the  alternative 
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#hat  form  of  violence  would 
oeeurt. 

knoiw  how  It  Is  going  to 

cannot  decide  for  aU  the 

I  know  that  the  Pana- 

aware  that  we  have 

In  the  Oapal  Zone  and  we 

tba  other. 

do  you  think  Is  the  posl- 

refolutlonary  activity  tn  the 

countries  Including 

Uockade  In  Cuba  and  the 

blockade  by  the  United 


Anurlcan 


tiie 


Castro  has  more  support 
Latin  Americans  feel  that 

to  the  world  that  he  Is 
Latin  America  and  the  way 
oanaged  the  situation  has 
tny  doubt  that  he  is  a  oom- 
Latln  American  countries, 
has  more  support  now 
Mfore. 


Ec*MMy  u4  kW  EkcMdty  BUI— OF 
Eliit  Saf«t  UJ3Z  m  Liglito  b«t  Owes 
$lf7,IMf«r«kpkoM 

EXTEN8I  DN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUFOBHU 

IN  THX  HOTTSS  OP  B^>RBSENTATIVES 

Mtmdi,  March  2. 1964 

Mr.  TOUNC  ER.  hbr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Aitbur  Hoppe.  q  his  usual  satirical  man- 
ner pOblJ^ied  a  ooiumn  in  the  WadUng- 
ton  Star  ot  Feb  niary  37. 1964.  which  cer- 
tainly places  Vt  e  story  abaat  turning  out 
the  lights  in  he  White  House  In  its 
proper  penpee  ive. 

Hie  ooiumn :  cdlows: 
EcoMOMT    Am     nam    BucraicrrT    Bill — Ol' 

Elbb  Savis  I  IJa   osr  Lights   but  Owes 

$187,000  roa  '  Slxphonx 

(By  Arthiur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there.  Mends.  Bow  y'all  tonight? 
J  urt  Plain  Polks,"  the  rib- 
adventures  at  the  rootln' 
tootin'  Jay  fami  y  starring  ol'  Elbie  Jay.  ttie 
trleodUest  wrangler  ever  to  wrancrle  his  way 
out  ot  Tvxam. 

As  you  reoc^e^t,  ol'  Elbie.  his  pretty  wife. 
their  two  cute  tads.  L'il  Bird 
ami  Bye-Bye  B  ad,  have  nxyved  into  this 
fancy  white  hou  le  back  Bast.  As  we  Join  vtp 
with  ot'  Bb4e.  le  and  his  faithful  atd^lck. 
tre  in  the   Oval  Room.     As 


the  match  and  hand  me  that  there  bill  I  got 
to  sign.    What's  it  for? 

PnoBB  (lighting  match).  Let's  see.  Ob. 
it's  that  $60  blUlon  defense  appropriation. 

Bun.  Fine.  There.  They  dont  call  me 
the  fastest  ball  point  west  of  the  Pecos  for 
nothing.  Now,  no  sense  wasting  that  match. 
While  you  got  it  lit,  get  me  somebody  on  the 
telephone  to  howdy  with.  How  about  that 
camel  driver  in  Pakistan?  Wait.  Plrst  get 
me  Senattv  Rxtssbj:,  down  In  Georgia.  I 
want  to  tell  him  how  I  saved  another  $4.32 
this  month  on  electricity. 

PnsKK.  I  forgot.  Chief  You  ve  got  one 
more  bill  here. 

Elbxx.  What's  it  for? 

Poaaz.  It's  for  $167,342  23  Prom  the  tele- 
phone company. 

Elbiz.  Well,  pay  It  out  of  that  coffee  can 
labeled  "Pin  Money  for  Cheering  Up  Old 
Friends." 

PixaxK  (as  match  bums  fingers)  Ouch. 
Chief,  do  you  really  think  economizing  Is 
w<xth  the  effort? 

Elbh.  Pierre,  son,  economy  Is  a  wondroiu 
thing.  Last  month,  I  saved  $4.32  on  elec- 
tricity. Them  fine  gentlemen  on  Capitol  Hill 
was  mightily  in4>ree8ed  by  what  a  careful. 
frugal,  trustworthy  man  I  obviously  am.  So. 
because  I  saved  $4.33,  they  are  now  about 
to  cut  the  taxes  $11  biUlon.  Isn't  that  won- 
drous? And  now  you  make  sure  our  reporter 
friends  get  a  copy  af  that  there  bill 
Pmuu.  "nie  telephone  bill? 
Elsix.  The  electricity  bill,  you  Cottonhead 
Sometimes,  son,  I  don't  think  you  know  a 
thing  about  economy  in  Government. 

Can  Slbie  keep  tip  his  lonely  battle  to 
save  money?  No  matter  what  the  cost? 
Tune  in  next  time,  follu.  And  meanwhile, 
as  you  go  down  the  byways  of  life,  remem- 
ber what  Bible's  ol'  granddaddy  used  to  say : 
"Take  care  of  the  pennies  long  enough  and 
the  dollarsll  take  care  of  you." 


SanctM  Pierre. 


you 
evening 


PixBax 
Chief?    Justfbr 
Elbik.  Now  I  I 


catches  us  using 

It  was  going  out 

Pixaaz.  Well 


dlellght? 

Klbib.  What's 


it  s   right   dark   in   their   this 


Now  J^lst  you  wait.  Pierre,  till  I 
hitch  my  chair  ip  to  this  here  desk.  There 
now,  you  can  Il{  bt  the  match. 

Could  it    I    turn    on    the    lamp. 
a  minute? 

you,  son.    How's  It  going 
to  be  If  some  siiBaky.  snoopin'  reporter  (and 
I  love  them  allf    peers  in  the  window  and 
up  expensive  electricity  like 
oCst^e? 
I  suppose  it  wouldn't  help 


your  image  of  e  xmomy  and  frugality. 

Elbix.  Right.  Thafs  what  I  keep  tellln' 
Birdie  Bird,  wh  m  she  gets  fancy  and  wants 
to  eat  by  candle:  ight. 

r.  What^  wrong  with  eating  by  can- 
wrong  with   eating  in  the 
dark?    XconomV.  son,  eoonomy.    Now  Ugkt 


North  CaroUaa  Janior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce HoBort  Three  Oatstandinf 
YoBBg  Mea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  WHITBNER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce honored  the  State's  three  most 
outstanding  young  men  at  a  banquet 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  29,  1964, 
at  Oastonla,  N.C.  North  Carolina's  dis- 
ting^ilshed  former  Governor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  made 
the  principal  address  at  the  banquet. 

James  H.  Atkins,  published  of  the  Gas- 
tonia  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.C;  C.  M.  Van- 
story  m,  vice  president  of  the  Citizens 
BanlE  k  Trust  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.C; 
and  Nick  Gallflanakls.  an  attorney  at 
Durham,  N.C,  and  assistant  professor  of 
business  law  at  Duke  University  were 
the  young  men  honored  as  the  three  out- 
standing young  men  of  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  could  not  have  selected 
three  young  men  more  deserving  of  the 
high  honor  to  be  named  the  States'  out- 
standing you  man  of  the  year.  They 
^Mre  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  I  share 
the  great  pride  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  great  service  they  have 


rendered  to  their  local  communities  and 
the  State  in  civic,  business,  and  educa- 
tional activities. 

An  arti<de  appearing  in  the  March  l 
edition  of  the  Gastonia  Gazette  describes 
the  achievements  of  these  young  men.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  find  it  in- 
teresting, and  I, insert  the  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoao : 
Gazettk    PassmaMT    Honorrd    as    One    of 

Statr's  Thksk  Ootbtanoinc  Men — Atkins. 

VaNSTORT.      OALiriANAKIS      ARE      CITED      AT 

Banquet 

(By  Dave  Baity) 

A  Gastonia  newspaperman,  a  Durh&m 
lawyer,  and  a  Oreensboro  banker  were  named 
North  Carolina's  Three  Outstanding  Toung 
Men  in  ceremonies  here  Saturday  night  at 
the  Oaston  TMOA.  Featured  speaker  at  the 
event  was  Luther  Hodgee,  former  North 
Carolina  Governor  and  now  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Winner  of  the  Three  Outstanding  Young 
Men,  North  Carolina  awards  were  James  H. 
Atkins,  president  of  the  Gastonia  Gazette: 
C.  M.  Vanstory  m.  Vice  president  of  Citi- 
zens Bank  *  Trust  Co.,  Greensboro:  and 
Nick  Gallflanakls,  Durham  lawyer  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  btislness  law  at  Duke 
University. 

The  3  were  chosen  from  some  30  nom- 
inations throughout  the  State. 

DISTINOniSHXD  SKRVICZ  AWARD  WINNER 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  Atkins  said 
when  presented  the  award.  "Anything  I've 
ever  done  must  be  shared  with  other  people 
who've  worked  with  me  •  •  •  with  the  com- 
munity, which  Is  a  wonderful  one,  my  family. 
I'm  very  proud  of  this  award.  AU  I  can  say 
is  thank  you  so  much." 

Atkins  was  the  1963  winner  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  in  Gastonia 
President  and  general  manager  of  the  Gas- 
tonia Gazette,  he  is  a  Gastonia  native  and 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Atkins  and  the  late 
Mr.  Atkins. 

A  graduate  of  the  local  schools,  he  at- 
tended Duke  University  and  took  an  LL.  B. 
from  Duke  Law  School. 

After  serving  a  3-year  tour  of  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  he  practiced  law  in  Char- 
lotte and  in  196«  gave  up  his  practice  to 
take  over  his  family's  interest  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Active  in  virtuaUy  every  civic  endeavor 
In  Gastonia.  Atkins  has  been  a  champion  of 
Gaston  Community  College.  He  served  as 
cochairman  of  a  Jaycee  project  last  fall  of 
preparing  the  "Gastonia  Story"  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  national  panel  for  the  selection 
of  the  11  "All  America  Cities  of  the  United 
States."  Gastonia  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  22  finalists  and  results  of  the  1 1  winners 
are  to  be  announced  later. 

Atkins  is  president  of  the  Gaston  County 
Mental  Health  Association,  a  member  of  the 
new  regional  library  board  of  Oaston  and 
Lincoln  Counties,  a  member  of  the  Gaston 
County  Library  Board  of  Trustees,  U  treas- 
urer of  the  Gaston  County  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, and  chairman  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  sidewalks. 

He  Is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  human 
relations  council,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  advisers  of  Belmont  Abbey  College,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  advisers  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  serves  as  a  director  of  the 
Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
YMCA.  is  a  member  of  the  official  board  of 
First  Methodist  Church,  a  board  member 
of  the  Girl  8c*ut  OouncU,  Inc.,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts,  a  Retarian,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Nature  Museum. 

Atkins,  82,  is  married  to  the  former  Carol 
Smedley  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Is  the  father 
of  two  chUtfren,  Jimmy,  7,  and  Laura.  5. 
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"This  is  certainly  one  ut  the  most  exciting 
moments  of  my  life,  Vaaatary  said  In  ac- 
cepting tils  award.  "ll  certainly  doesn't  seem 
right  to  receive  an  award  for  everyday  things 
that  you  enjoy  doing.  Bwt  I'm  not  going 
to  give  It  back  to  you.    Tkanks." 

Vanstory  is  34  and  kas  a  long  list  of  clvic- 
mlnded  credits.  He  was  eechatrman  of  the 
membership  committee  tor  the  Oreensboro 
YMCA  for  1083.  a  menbsr  of  the  board  d 
directors  of  the  Chndrea's  Home  Society, 
chairman  of  the  OulUord  County  Savings 
Bond  Drive,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Caro- 
llnas  United  CommwniSy  Berviee,  goieral 
chairman  of  the  196S  Holiday  JubUee  in 
Greensboro,  major  of  the  finance  division  of 
the  United  Fund  of  Greater  Oreensboro,  di- 
rector of  the  Southern  Board  of  Economic 
Education,  member  of  the  ftnance  committee 
for  the  Piedmont  Girl  Soowt  CouncU,  and  a 
member  of  the  Oreensbore  Sports  CouncU. 

He  is  also  a  deacon  of  Greensboro's  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  aaember  of  the 
Greensboro  Committee  for  Oreensboro  Col- 
lege, a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  a  32d 
degree  Spanish  Rite  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Oasis  Shrine  Temple,  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee  ef  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Club,  and  has  done  out- 
standing work  with  the  Central  TMCA,  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Greensboro  Public  Library 
and  United  Fund. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  three 
children,  ages  8,  6.  and  3. 

GAUFIAMSKIB 

"I'm  really  poverty  stricken  for  words." 
Nick  Gallflanakls  said  when  presented  his 
TOTMNC  award.  "Except  to  say  that  I  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  appreciate  this  distinction. 
My  fellow  citizens  in  Ehurham  appreciate  it, 
my  wife  appreciates  It.  my  good  mother  ap- 
preciates it.  and  my  brothers  appreciate  It. 
Thank  you." 

Gallflanakls  Is  a  native  of  Durham,  the  son 
of  Sophia  and  Mike  GaNAanakis  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Island  at  Crete,  Greece. 

He  attended  £>urham  olty  sohools  and  Duke 
University  where  he  took  an  A.B.  in  1951  and 
an  LL.B.  in  1953. 

From  19M-M.  GeUflanakls  was  attorney- 
staff  instructor  at  the  Legal  Aid  CUnie,  Duke 
Univeraity  School  ot  Law  and  was  eleoted  to 
the  1961  and  1983  North  Carolina  State 
Legialatuie. 

Married  to  the  former  Leulee  Cheatham 
of  Durham,  he  is  the  fthsr  ot  two  daugh- 
ters, Stephanie  and  Kathertee. 

He  is  a  member  ot  the  beard  ot  trustees 
of  St.  Barbara's  Oreak  OrthodoK  Chiurh  and 
served  as  the  church's  gensrai  eounael.  pres- 
ident of  the  youth  gro«q>  of  St.  Barbam's, 
was  an  organiser  and  Bnt  president  ot  Dur- 
ham Lawyer's  Club,  a  meaaber  of  the  Amer- 
ican, State,  Dtu-ham  Oowney  Mid  14th  Judi- 
cial District  Bar  Asaociattons.  chairman  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Committee  of  the  14th  District 
Bar  Association,  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion.  Durham  Klwanla  Owb,  Durham  Jay- 
cees,  cochairman  of  the  professional  division 
of  the  Durham  United  Fvnd.  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Durham  County 
March  of  Dimes,  and  a  measber  of  the  board 
of  advisers  of  AIBC. 

In  the  1963  general  asaeHsMy,  he  siKSceeded 
John  W.  Umstead  of  Chapel  HiU  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  house  conunlttee  on  mental 
institutions. 


POVEHTT 

Hodges  said  In  his  prepared  speech  the 
United  States  easily  oonld  afford  an  $11  bU- 
lion  dole  to  raise  an  poverty-stricken  fam- 
ilies out  of  that  category,  but  added  this 
would  not  be  a  sound  soiuClon. 

"It's  a  problem  of  huBMB  resource  develop- 
ment," he  said,  oomparlnc  the  poverty  prob- 
lem in  this  country  to  fundaountal  problems 
in  underdeveloped  nations^ 

"If  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
in  which  millions  ot  Anberioans  are  trapped. 


we  mMst  help  them  and  their  children — 
especially  the  children — develop  their  Indi- 
vidual capacities  to  do  vrork  which  wlU  earn 
them  decent  Uvelihooda."  he  said. 

"Forty  percent  of  North  Carolina's  1  mU- 
lion  famlllea  earned  lees  than  $3,000  m  1950, 
the  Income  year  covered  by  the  I960  census," 
Hodges  said.  He  noted  that  150,000  of  these 
were  Negro  famUles  and  250,000  of  them  were 
white.  "And.  of  the  quarter  of  a  million 
North  Carolinians  who  live  alone,  60  percent 
had  inoomes  of  less  than  $1,500." 

POOR    XDUCATION 

Elaborating  oa  his  human  resource  devel- 
opment, he  noted  that  34  percent  of  the 
State's  young  men  failed  to  pass  the  selective 
service  mental  q\ialiflcatlon  test.  "This  is  a 
reflection,  not  upon  the  inherent  abUity  of 
our  people,  but  upon  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation we  have  been  giving  our  youth." 

He  added  that  the  State  government  ranks 
third  in  the  Nation  in  the  percentage  of  its 
revenue  devoted  to  education,  saying,  "I 
think  this  suggests  that  we  must  do  a  better 
job  of  arousing  support  for  our  pubUc  schoc^ 
at  the  local  level." 

The  TOTMMC  banquet  hosted  this  year 
by  the  Gastonia  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  an  anntial  North  Carolina  Jaycees 
affair.  Representatives  from  throughout  the 
State  were  present  for  the  awartis  presenta- 
tions. 


Forty-sixth  Anniversary  of  Lithaania's 
ladcpendcBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE3ENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  insert  in  today's  Rec- 
ord the  translated  version  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  J.  Kajeckas, 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Lithuanian 
Legation  here  in  Washington,  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence E>ay  commemoration  of  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Society  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Simday,  February  16,  1964,  at 
the  Washington  Hotel. 

The  address  follows: 

FORTT-SDCTH      AnNIVXRSART      OT     LITHUANIA'S 
IirDEFBWDEN'CE 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  and  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  this  46Ui 
anniversary  ot  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
very  ancient  land  recall  with  pride  a  most 
hcmorabl*  heritage.  Lithuania  has  one  of  the 
richest  histcu-ies  of  any  of  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe.  She  was  established  as  a 
state  over  700  years  ago  by  King  Mindaugas. 
and  in  the  years  since,  she  has  both  accom- 
plished much  and  suffered  much.  She  was 
once  one  of  the  largest  nations  of  Eastern 
Bur(^>e,  and  under  the  leadership  ot  Vytautas 
the  Great,  protected  herself  and  other  na- 
tions from  the  onslaughts  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  She  was.  in  a  word,  a  fortrMs  of 
ftilendly  strength  to  her  friends,  and  a  pro- 
4pctor  of  freedom  and  human  dignity.  Above 
all,  she  has  always  been  a  lover  of  freedom, 
because  it  is  only  in  freedom  that  the  good 
life  may  flower  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  And  in  the  mannw  of  a  lover,  she 
has  striven  to  see  that  love  bear  frtUt  in 
action,  and  has  always  busily  labored  to 
defend  and  exalt  that  freedom. 

During  the  nineteenth  century.  Lithuania 
was    under    the    oppressive   rule    of  czarlst 


i;eglmes,  and  for  40  years  it  was  forbidden 
to  print  anything  in  the  Lithuanian  language. 
Tills  was  one  of  the  blackest  nights  in 
Lithuania's  history,  but  her  loyal  sons  and 
daughters,  especially  In  the  United  States, 
rallied  tacavely  to  sustain  their  homeland's 
aspirations  to  freedom.  After  many  kinds 
of  heroic  support,  in  the  aftermath  of  what 
we  all  hoped  would  be  the  cmly  Great  War, 
Lithuania  reached  the  long-awaited  day  ot 
her  national  rebirth,  and  rejoined  the  family 
of  free  nations  as  a  result  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  February  16,  1916. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  freonen  everywhere 
could  rejoice  in  the  flowering  of  human  free- 
dom exhibited  by  the  free  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. The  newly  reborn  nation  embarked 
on  an  enviably  illustrious  path  of  progress 
in  agriculture,  education.  Industry,  the  arte 
and  sciences,  and  the  alUed  forms  of  self- 
determined  human  dignity  and  perfectibility. 

In  the  wake  of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
recognized  Lithtiania  aa  a  sovereign  nation, 
with  Soviet  Russia  included.  But  the  solemn 
agreements  and  treaties  that  are  binding  on 
all  other  nations  are  conaidered  by  the  So- 
viets as  ony  a  means  to  an  end.  The  Soviets 
solemnly  promised  to  respect  Lithuania's 
indqiendenca  forever.  Tet  "forever,"  in 
Communist  jargon,  may  mean  several  years 
or  several  A&y*,  but  it  will  always  mean  only 
what  Is  convenient  for  the  Soviets,  and  above 
all  what  serves  their  exclusive  self-interests. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  Soviet  Uhion,  in  spite 
of  solemn  pledges  and  agreements  binding 
under  international  law,  forcibly  occupied 
Lithuania  in  1940;  and  that  illegal  occupa- 
tion continues  today. 

Thus  Lithtiania,  after  having  achieved  so 
much  and  after  having  given  promise  of  much 
more,  fell  upon  days  of  renewed  and  in- 
creasingly bitter  stifferlng.  During  its  days 
of  modern  freedom  and  Independence  in  this 
centtiry,  Lithuania  had  become  known  as 
the  land  of  plenty  to  her  Russian  neighbors, 
and  was  often  caUed  "Little  America."  But 
once  the  Sovietized  "paradise"  was  thrust 
npon  the  Lithuanian  people,  there  followed 
only  economic  bleakness,  incressing  poverty, 
and  human  degradation.  And  the  nefarious 
symbol  at  the  Soviet  "liberating"  process  Is 
the  number  ot  depcwtatlcms  that  the  Krem- 
lin carried  out  in  Lithuania  and  other  Bal- 
tic countries.  These  mass  deportations,  part 
of  a  program  of  genocide,  have  long  shocked 
the  conscience  of  the  world,  but  the  Soviets 
have  a  knack  for  reminding  us  over  and 
over  again  of  their  capacity  for  atrocity;  and 
one  of  the  many  vivid  recent  examples  of 
this  is  the  image  of  Peter  Fechter  dying  In 
his  own  congealed  blood  at  the  base  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Tet  atrocity,  both  physloal 
and  moral,  has  for  almost  34  years  been  the 
instrument  of  Soviet  efforts  to  wipe  out  po- 
litical liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  human 
spirit  in  Lithuania.  Human  life,  for  the 
Soviets,  is  exi>endable;  so  too  Is  human  dig- 
nity. 

Now,  the  proud  Lithuanian  state  is  in  the 
grasp  of  a  totalitarian  regime  that  wishes  to 
annihilate  two.  the  memory  of  Lithuania's 
golden  days  of  freedom  and  independence. 
But  the  United  States  and  other  nations  at 
the  free  world  have  refused  to  reoognlae  the 
Soviet  aggression  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States;  this  has  been  repeatedly  em- 
phasized In  statements  of  several  American 
Prealdents.  including  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  suocessor.  President  Johnson, 
who  3  days  ago -emphasized  that  the  role  of 
freemen  in  a  world  yearning  for  peace  Is 
to  atand  for  "what  is  right,  what  is  honor- 
able, what  Is  enlightened."  As  a  specific  ex- 
pression of  the  oonunitment  of  the  United 
States  tn  support  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  it  la  my  pleastire  to  read 
to  you  today  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State: 
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making  the  City  of  Man  a  godly  city  "  It  Is. 
therefore,  the  total  view  of  human  life  and 
htunan  possibilities  that  gives  the  people  of 
our  enslaved  country  a  great  hope,  for  they 
are  made  aware  of  being  loved — as  the  pres- 
ent Pope  has  put  It — of  being  loved  Im- 
mensely, warmly,  divinely. 

Finally,  In  mentioning  some  of  the  men 
for  whose  friendship  we  arc  grateful,  we 
greet  in  all  brotherhood  the  representatives 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia.  They  know  our  hearts 
and  minds;  they  khow  the  depths  of  sorrow 
and  the  heights  of  prldefiU  strength  which 
unite  us  In  what  President  Kennedy  once 
called  "the  long  twilight  struggle."  No  one 
has  ever  put  It  hvbber.  The  Baltic  peoples  are 
strong  with  an  ancient  strength,  and  they 
know  that  this  will  sustain  them  in  that 
struggle,  however  long  It  will  be. 

The  Soviet  occupation  has  not  dimmed 
the  Lithuanian  people's  bright  hope  of  free- 
dom. History  teaches  that  tyrant*  may  have 
temporray  success  in  defeating  Just  aspira- 
tions, but  in  the  end  they  fall  to  very  low 
deptiis  indeed.  Su<di,  even  In  our  own  time. 
Is  the  paradoxical  fate  of  Joeef  Stalin.  His 
removal  from  honored  interment  to  an  ob- 
scure grave  by  the  Kremlin  WsU  shxws  quite 
well  that  Justice  has  a  habit  of  burying  Its 
own  xmdertakers.  And  this  pattern  wlU  per- 
sist as  long  as  men  are  willing  to  fight  and 
die  for  the  freedom  which  Is  synonymous 
with  life  tor  them — whether  at  Thermopylae 
or  Bunker  Hill  or  Budi^)est  or  the  BerUn  Wall 
or  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  The  pattern  of 
liberty  and  Justice  Is  woven  firmly  Into  the 
Uvea  of  Uthuanians.  Thooigh  they  now  ex- 
perience the  perUous  night,  as  did  Francis 
Scott  Key,  they  know  that  the  day  will  come 
and  that,  "with  the  dawn's  early  light," 
their  fiag  will  sUU  be  there.  Long  may  It 
wave. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 
Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
20,  1964,  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
611,  which  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  use  extreme  caution  to  pre- 
vent restrictive  monetary  policies  from 
dissipating  the  economic  stimulus  we  all 
hope  for  from  the  tax  reduction  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Congress.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  same  policy  was 
strongly  advocated  in  the  President's 
economic  message  which  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  the  same  day  I  introduced 
my  resolution.  In  this  case,  I  like  to 
think  it  was  a  coincidence  which  coin- 
cides with  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  further  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Rscoro  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Blackfleld,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
which  supports  the  viewpoint  expressed 
in  my  resolution  and  gives  assurance  that 
the  hMnebuild^ig  industry  shares  my 
views.  The  bomebuilding  industry  is  a 
great  and  productive  industry  and  it  is 
a  kingpin  In  our  economy.  It  is  no  over- 
simplification to  say  that  our  overall 
economy  cannot  prosper  without  a  pros- 
perous home  construction  industry.  This 
indxistry,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 


sector  of  the  economy,  has  had  bitter  ex- 
perience with  the  shattering  effects  upon 
production  and  employment  which  mis- 
guided monetary  policies  can  cause.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  Mr.  Blackfleld 's  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House : 

JANT7AKT  28,  1964 

Hon.  Alskst  Rains, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washirigton.  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  CHAntMAK:  May  I  congratulate 
you  upon  your  action  in  preparing  and  in- 
troducing House  Resolution  611.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  bomebuilding  Industry 
shares  the  concern  and  suppcH'ts  the  view- 
point expressed  in  your  resolution. 

Broad  and  restrictive  monetary  actions  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  during  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1950's  and  in  some  cases  by  other 
elements  of  the  executive  branch,  periodi- 
cally and,  at  times,  sharply  curtailed  the 
flow  of  mortgage  funds  and  production  of 
housing.  Further,  from  our  standp<91nt  these 
broad  and  restrictive  monetary  actions  fre- 
quently led  to  major  consequences,  perhaps 
inherent,  which  compoimded  their  depress- 
ing Impact  upon  the  productive,  multiplier 
aspects  of  tiie  econ<»ny  accounted  for  by  the 
bomebuilding  Industry. 

First,  they  were  either  too  early  or  too  late 
Insofar  as  proper  timing  went  with  respect 
to  future  financing  of  housing.  Second  the 
broad  measures  avaUable  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  contain  no  avenue  of  escape 
for  the  long-term  investment  area  of  mort- 
gage financing,  even  when  the  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  with  respect  to 
mortgage  funds,  are  anxiotis  to  lessen  the 
Impact  of  a  broadly  restrictive  action.  For 
this  reason  Congress  was  constantly  involved 
during  the  1960's  in  a  rescue  operation  to 
prevent  the  drastic  up  and  down  swings  In 
the  fiow  of  mortgage  fxmds  and  the  produc- 
tion of  hotuing  from  completely  disrupting 
the  industry  and  its  contribution  to  the 
econoniy. 

We  recognize,  as  did  the  President  In  his 
economic  message,  that  monetcu^  policy  must 
remain  fiexlble  and  tixat  inflation  is  pres- 
ently a  kind  of  sleeping  economic  wolf 
against  whom  there  must  be  a  constant 
guard.  Nevertheless  we  are  confident  that 
If  the  pending  tax  cuts  become  effective  early 
during  19S4  their  benefit  vrlll  stimulate  the 
general  economy,  Including  the  housing  in- 
dustry, and  we  wauld  hate  to  see  this  benefit 
dissipated  through  monetary  actions  not 
thoroughly  warranted  by  ctirrent  or  immedi- 
ately prospective  evidence  of  inflation. 
Sincerely, 

WnxjAM  BLACicnxu),  President. 


Ob  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD,  J.  PATTEN 

or   NSW    JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  many  Representatives  who  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged  financed  through  the  social  security 
system,  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  recent 
editorial  "On  Medicare."  which  was  pub- 
lished by  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  out- 
standing weekly  newspapers,  the  Wood- 
bridge  Independent-Leader. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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There  no  longer  seems  a  chance  Congress 
virlll  avoid  a  showdown  this  year  on  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  under 
social  security  financing. 

President  Johnson  has  put  an  unequivocal 
"must"  label  on  the  legislation,  along  with 
tax  reduction  and  civil  rights.  And,  staked 
out  so  firmly  in  an  election  year  when  he  is 
already  obvlovisly  campaigning,  he  cannot 
afford  to  let  lawmakers  go  home  without 
rendering  a  verdict  on  the  issue,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Chief  Executive's  pro- 
nouncement other  medicare  proponents  have 
stepped  up  their  pressure  for  the  plan — the 
latest  evidence  being  a  demand  by  a  group 
called  the  National  Council  of  Senl(»-  Citi- 
zens. They  demanded  Investigation  of  re- 
cent rate  Increases  In  the  cost  of  health  In- 
surance to  the  over-66  group. 

According  to  the  council,  more  than  half 
of  America's  17  mUllon  elderly  have  no  health 
Insurance.  Even  minimum  private  protec- 
tion is  rapidly  being  priced  out  of  financial 
reach  of  the  rest.  It  Is  said. 

It  also  contends  the  average  private  policy 
pays  less  than  one-third  of  the  hospital  cost 
an  elderly  patient  would  likely  Incur. 

Those  contentions.  If  correct,  would  un- 
dercut the  basic  position  of  those  opposing 
the  social  security  approach. 

Unanswered,  they  provide  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  legislation  Congress  has  up 
to  now  resisted. 


Keep  Fannert  Free,  Pleads  a  Troubled, 
EafiflitMied  Yoang  Iowa  Fanner,  Tom 
Mackland,  of  G-escent,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  take  the  liberty  of  including  one 
letter  to  me  and  one  to  the  President 
from  Tom  Mackland,  a  young  farmer 
of  Crescent,  Iowa.  You  will  note  Tom  is 
fearful  of  creeping  Federal  control  over 
farming,  our  greatest  free  private  indus- 
try. 

The  letters  follow: 

Crescent,  Iowa. 
Representative  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
Representative  Offices. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Ben:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
sent  to  President  Johnson.  This  letter  is 
but  an  explanation  of  what  I  believe  Is  the 
common  feeling  of  farmers  In  my  area. 

The  administration  Is  reportedly  going  to 
try  to  continue  with  controls  In  agriculture. 
This  can  only  prolong  the  time  until  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  can  regain  the  free- 
doms taken  from  them  by  powers  granted 
the  USD  A. 

I  urge  your  support  In  a  continuing  fight 
against  policies  which  will  deny  any  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  the  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. I  sincerely  believe  the  farmers  of 
America  are  being  denied  this  freedom  under 
the  present  feed  grain  program.  Any  ex- 
tension of  this  type  of  program  to  other 
agrlcultxu^l  commodities,  such  as  wheat  and 
livestock,  could  be  detrimental  to  our  Na- 
tion's farmers. 

I  realize  this  will  be  a  tough  battle,  due 
to  this  being  an  election  year,  but  feel  that 
a  possibility  does  exist  that  we  might  be  able 


to  reduce  the  Goveriunent's  powers  In  agri- 
culture. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Mackland. 


Crescewt.  Iowa, 

February  4, 1964. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  PassmENT  Johnson:  As  a  young 
farmer  in  Iowa,  I  face  many  management 
decisions  in  attempting  to  plan  my  fu- 
ture in  today's  agriculture. 

The  difficulties  one  encounters  In  trying 
to  reach  a  satisfying  conclusion  to  the 
problems  Involved  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cult due  to  the  uncertainties  of  farm  pro- 
grams. This  becomes  a  real  factor  when 
trying  to  determine  If  enlarging  on  a  live- 
stock program  would  be  profitably.  The 
possibility  of  the  Oovernlhent's  becoming 
directly  Involved,  such  as  through  quotas  or 
controls,  or  indirectly  involved  by  the  sale 
of  COC  stocks,  poses  a  major  threat  to  the 
profitability  of  any  major,  long-term  type  of 
investment  in  expansion.  Yet,  ,the  only  way 
for  agriculture  to  continue  providing  the 
American  people  with  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity we  are  famous  for,  necessitates  Individual 
growth  by  successful  managers  In  agricul- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  farmers  should  be  entitled 
to  an  opportunity  to  grow  unrestricted  by 
direct  competition  from  their  Government. 
The  present  low  prices  of  cattle  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  Government  p>ollcle8  toward 
the  disposal  of  CCC  stocks  of  grain,  the  same 
grain  that  was  built  up  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  agriculture.  Wherever  the 
USDA  has  attempted  to  "help"  a  segment  of 
agriculture  through  controls  and  "price  fix- 
ing," they  have  priced  the  conunodity  out  of 
the  world  market,  built  up  huge  expensive 
Government  stockpiles,  and  failed  to  solve 
the  original  problems.  In  the  case  oA  cot- 
ton, the  USDA  has  not  only  managed  to 
break  many  cotton  farmers,  they  have  put 
many  American  textile  manufacturers  out  of 
business  also. 

Wheat  farmers  voted  against  unrealistic 
high  supports  and  Government  controls  last 
May  21.  Before  the  vote,  USDA  warned  that 
cheap  feed  would  result  in  low  livestock 
prices.  However,  the  USDA  had  been  selling 
CCC  stocks  at  reduced  rates,  creating  a  sur- 
plus of  cheap  feed  while  urging  farmers  to 
vote  "yes"  to  prevent  the  same  problem  from 
exisrtlng. 

Politics  and  agriculture  don't  seem  to  make 
a  successful  mixture  when  one  studies  the 
last  several  years  of  farm  programs.  How- 
ever, I  realize  the  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  respect  to  meat  Imports.  This 
Is  a  situation  that  only  the  Government  can 
control  to  our  Nation's  best  advantage. 
Your  recent  statements  in  regard  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  buying  policies  of  large 
chalnstoree  Is  another  area  where  only  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  fully  believe  the  farmer  of  today  would 
much  rather  depend  upon  ills  abUitles  and 
know-how  than  to  have  his  futtire  deter- 
mined by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  regarding  the  freedom  "or*  or  "from" 
religion  In  our  public  schools  was  but  Just  an 
extension  of  our  freedoms  as  defined  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  wonder  if  an  inter- 
pretation might  not  be  in  order  as  to  whether 
a  Government  agency  has  the  right  to  take 
away  one  of  the  most  impmtant  freedoms 
of  all — the  freedom  of  opportunity. 

Success  has  always  been  a  worthy  challenge 
in  our  coimtry,  Mr.  President,  please  help  xis 
keep  It  an  attainable  goal  without  fear 
of  it  being  stifled  through  some  whim  of  the 
USDA  or  other  power-hungry  individuals. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Tom  Mackland. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  DavHuport  (Iowa) 
Daily  Times,  "Exposing.  Cutting  the 
Phony  Budget,"  rightfully  charges  the 
Congress  with  the  responsibility  of  trim- 
ming the  administration's  budget  where- 
ever  we  can,  and  of  giving  the  people 
the  facts  about  where  the  fat  is  and  why 
it  can  be  cut  without  impairing  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  admoni- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Exposing.  Cutting  the  Phont  Bxtdcet 

Congress  has  a  twofold  duty  as  It  ap- 
proaches President  Johnson's  budget  for  the 
new  fiscal  year.  One  Job  Is  to  trim  It.  The 
other  is  to  give  people  the  facts '^bout  It. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Republicans  In 
both  the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate  are  about  the 
task  In  good  shape. 

On  the  first  coimty :  Representative  Frank 
T.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  who  is  chairman  of  a  GOP 
budget-cutting  task  force,  says: 

"We  will  analyze  every  spending  request 
in  the  budget,  Item  by  Item,  In  the  hope  of 
trimming  as  much  as  $6  billion.  Despite 
Johnson's  purported  cutback  in  Federal 
spending,  there  Is  still  -plenty  of  fat  In  the 
1965  budget.  We  are  convinced  there  are 
spending  proposals  that  can  be  cut  without 
weakening  our  defense  or  undermining  non- 
defense  activities." 

This,  everyone  understands,  Is  as  It  should 
be.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  adopt  a  budget 
and  appropriate  the  money.  When  that  Is 
done  conscientiously,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate  are  fulfilling  one  of  their  highest  func- 
tions. 

Beyond  that.  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  disabuse  the  public  of  any  misconception 
that  President  Johnson  Is  as  insistent  upon 
frugality  as  he  pretends  to  be. 

Congressman  Bow  was  speaking  for  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  when  he  said: 

"We  will  pay  close  attention  to  the  S4.a 
billion  in  supplemental  aj^roixiatlons  for 
which  President  Johnson  has  asked.  This 
request  is  simply  a  gimmick  by  which  he 
would  shift  the  $4.2  billion  from  1965  spend- 
ing to  1964.  The  shift  is  a  mere  bookkeep- 
ing maneuver  designed  to  make  the  present 
administration  look  better  than  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Unless  the  S4.2  bUUon  can 
be  cut,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  $6.5  billion 
savings  we  made  last  year  will  be  wiped  out. 
Further.  President  Johnson  has  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  his  welfare  programs,  an- 
other standard  gimmick." 

When  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, addressed  an  Iowa  Republican  fund- 
raising  dinner  crowd  in  Des  Moines  last  week, 
he  condemned  a  "phony  budget."  As  one  of 
the  most  adept  in  Washington  at  debunking 
FK>lltlcal  hanky-panky,  this  Member  of  the 
upper  House  matched  Congressman  Bow's 
demonstration  of  Johnson's  "gimmickry." 

The  efforts  of  these  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  others,  should  not  be  dismissed 
as  partisan  politics.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  American  people  have  the  facts  If  they 
are  to  Judge  Intelligently. 

Large  numbers  have  been  Impressed  by  Mr. 
Johnson's  shadowboxlng  with  extravagance 
and  waste.  Lest  they  be  misled  to  faulty 
conclusions,  the  officials  charged  with  the 
responsibility  must  expose  the  phony  budget 
and  the  false  economy. 
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The  inevitable  result  would  be  a  rising 
commodity  price  level.  This  Is  the  way 
Prance  went  in  the  fotir  and  one-half  decades 
after  1913;  it  is  the  way  most  South  Ameri- 
can countries  are  operating  their  Federal  fi- 
nances today.  We  can  have  necessary  de- 
fense spending  or  space  spending,  but 
shouldn't  we  be  willing  to  pay  for  It  as  we 
go? 

VIONT    HE1.P   ON   UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

Spending  for  the  space  program  will  have 
relatively  lltUe  effect  on  our  problem  of  un- 
employment because  unemployment  affects 
primarily  young  workers  or  unskilled  workers 
of  all  ages.  Space  spending  goes  heavily  to 
skilled  workers,  and  especially  to  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Unemployment  figures  for  the  oountry  are 
based  on  a  sample  census  e€u;h  month  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  covering  some  35,000 
households. 

Two  sets  of  questions  are  asked :  (1 )  How 
many  people  in  this  family  14  years  of  age 
and  over  are  working?  (Theee  are  in  t<he 
labor  force,  and  they  are  the  employed  ) 
(2)  How  many  people  In  this  family  14  years 
of  age  and  over  are  not  working,  but  are 
looking  for  work?  (These  are  in  the  labor 
force,  and  they  are  the  unemployed  ) 

BOYS    AND    CIRI^   UNEMPLOYED 

Naturally,  unemployment  rates  are  rela- 
tively high  among  boys  and  girls  16  to  19 
years  of  age.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  boys  16  to  19  years  of  age  was  16.3 
percent  last  November.  The  corresponding 
rate  for  girls  was  17.4  percent. 

Many  of  these  reportedly  unemployed  boys 
and  girls  are  in  school  and  looking  only  for 
part-time  work.  Obviously,  their  skill  level 
is  relatively  low  and  therefore  unemployment 
ftmnng  this  group  is  relatively  high. 

Unemployment  is  relatively  low  among 
married  men  of  all  ages.  It  averaged  only 
3.2  percent  for  all  married  men  in  the  coun- 
try last  November,  and  It  averaged  only  33 
percent  for  all  of  1963. 

Unemplo3mient  is  directly  related  to  skill. 
The  unemployment  rate  last  November 
among  technical  and  professional  workers — 
engineers,  scientists,  college  professors,  doc- 
tors, school  teachers,  etc. — was  only  1.6  per- 
cent. Among  managers,  ofBclals,  and  propri- 
etors the  unemployment  rate  was  only  1.4 
percent. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  last  November  among  non- 
farm  laborers  was  1 1 .9  percent. 

Finally,  the  vmemployment  data  indicate 
a  great  deal  of  changing  jobs  rather  than 
that  5.5  percent  of  the  potential  labor  force 
are  continuously  unemployed.  Half  the  un- 
employed last  November  were  not  tmem- 
ployed  in  the  previous  month. 

The  hard  core  unemployed — men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  out  of  work  for  as 
long  as  8  months — numbered  only  463,000 
last  November,  out  of  a  civilian  labor  force 
of  73.3  million,  or  only  0.6  percent  of  the 
total. 

Increased  space  spending  Is  not  likely  to 
employ  many  boys  and  girls  16  to  19  years  of 
age,  or  many  nonfarm  laborers.  Even  with 
space  spending  already  accounting  for  4.5 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  space  spend- 
ing Is  having  little  effect  on  unemployment. 
The  unemployment  rate  averaged  5.8  percent 
In  1960.  and  it  averaged  5.7  percent  In  1963 

won't     help     n*     ECONOMIC     GROWTH 

Another  basis  American  economic  problem 
is  relatively  slow  economic  growth.  Will 
space  spending  help  here?  The  answer  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  definition. 

I  think  of  economic  growth  as  an  increase 
In  the  pvirchase  of  goods  and  services  con- 
sumers want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for — such 
things  as  housing  and  household  operation, 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  college  edu- 
caUon  for  their  children,  automobiles,  travel, 
religious  and  welfare  activities — all  the  myr- 
iad goods  and  services  individuals  buy  with 
their  income  after  taxes. 


But  space  spending  does  not  promise  any 
significant  goods  and  services  to  be  bought 
by  individuals.  It  does  not  generate  income 
In  the  same  way  automobile  production  and 
sales,  for  example,  generate  income,  or  furni- 
ture, or  household  appUances. 

MUST    ALSO    CONSmxa    TAXING    STOE 

The  Income  transferred  by  space  spending 
comes  from  taxes,  and  could  have  been  gen- 
erated by  alternative  employment,  e.g  .  pro- 
ducing automobiles  Instead  of  rockets,  or 
building  houses  instead  of  test  centers. 

Actually,  If  we  go  back  to  the  thirties,  only 
Italy.  Japan,  and  Canada  have  exceeded  us 
in  economic  growth. 

It  is  only  if  we  Include  Government  spend- 
ing as  such  in  the  economic  output  of  the 
country,  as  we  do  In  the  familiar  concept  of 
the  gross  national  product — the  total  value 
of  all  the  goods  and  services  produced  In  the 
country — that  space  spending,  ot  Federal 
spending  for  agricultural  surpluses,  or  even 
spending  for  defense,  seems  to  contribute 
to  economic  growth.  But  these  expenditures 
seem  to  contribute  only  if  we  consider  the 
spending  side — and  do  not  consider  the  tax- 
ing side — or  if  we  consider  the  spending  side 
and  do  not  consider  the  alterantive  uses  In- 
dividuals might  have  made  of  the  money  the 
Goverrunent  took  in  taxes. 

There  are  many  Govrarnment  SM^-ices.  of 
course,  which  consumers  do  wish  to  buy  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  Government  spend- 
ing Is  not  good  or  bad  In  Itself;  it  should  be 
measured  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  goods 
and  services  produced  by  the  spending  are 
wanted  by  people. 

The  basic  question  should  not  relate  to 
specific  areas,  but  to  the  benefit  or  detri- 
ment of  the  American  people  as  a  whole  from 
a  given  Government  spending  program. 

With  relatively  mall  dependence  on  for- 
eign trade,  our  standard  of  living  depends 
largely  on  what  we  produce,  on  how  we  use 
our  scarce  resources  of  capital,  scientific 
brainpower,  and  other  trained  labor. 

Answers  to  Wrtttkn  Qtjxstions  From  Floor 

Question.  (Rune  A.  Marken)  :  Wouldn't 
foreign  aid  be  a  better  place  to  cut  Federiil 
spending? 

Answer.  No,  although  we  could  cut  foreign 
aid.  Remember.  Federal  revenues  go  up  $4 
billion  a  year  merely  by  economic  growth 
and  if  we  merely  held  spending  level,  we 
could  soon  balance  budget.  The  question 
is,  What  do  we  want  for  the  effort  we  put 
in?  Economics  says  we  can  have  this  thing 
or  that  thing,  but  not  both,  with  the  same 
dollars  and  people. 

Question.  (George  Wale) :  Will  United 
States  experience  another  depression  of  mag- 
nitude of  1873-79  or  1934-39? 

Answer.  Eventually,  but  not  soon.  These 
were  caused  by  declines  In  Investment.  The 
little  recessions  are  princlpwilly  from  declines 
In  Inventory.  We  must  ask:  Are  we  over- 
stimulating  Investments,  such  as  roads  and 
schools,  for  the  short  term?  What  will  hap- 
pen when,  after  forced  draft,  we  have  to  pull 
back?  Win  we  run  out  of  places  in  which 
to  Invest?  Government  can't  prevent  de- 
pressions. K  can  only  Inflate  the  money 
supply. 

Question.  (L.  S.  White)  :  Where  get  ]obs 
for  4  million  unemployed? 

Answer.  There  is  little  unemployment  for 
adult  skilled  labor.  In  last  12  months  we  In- 
creased employment  by  1,500.000.  We  are 
undergoing  massive  shift  of  employment 
from  agriculture  to  manufacttiring  and  serv- 
ice Industries.  This  is  desirable,  although 
tough  on  persons  involved.  The  Federal 
Government  has  dropped,  in  12  months, 
1,000  employees. 

Question.  (Roy  P.  Newell) :  Does  respon- 
sibility for  poverty  and  unemployment  He 
with  private  enterprise  or  socialistic  sector? 

Answer.  Private  enterprise.  Better  op- 
portunities for  profit  win  bring  investments 
and  increase  employment. 
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Question.  (Hilary  H.  Crawford) :  Isn't  main 
piu-pose  of  moon  shot  to  get  bigger  bombs  in 
air? 

Answer.  Military  are  not  interested  be- 
yond    first     600    miles.      Basic    reason    is 

nrpstlge. 


A  Tall  Pine,  Hon.  R.  H.  Cwrawaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  splendid  tribute  to  a  great 
newspaperman.  The  tribute  Is  paid  by 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  newspaper 
publishers  of  this  Nation,  Hon.  Carl 
Estes  of  the  Longview  Daily  News.  It 
is  paid  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Carraway,  former 
publisher  of  the  Mineola  Monitor.  I 
knew  Mr.  Carraway  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  possessed  the 
great  attributes  attributed  to  him  by 
Col.  Carl  Estes.  We  aU  shall  miss  him. 
I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  express- 
ing my  profound  ssnnpathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Carraway. 

The  tribute  follows: 

A  Tall  Pine:  An  EorroHiAL 
Every  community  of  our  great  country  has 
one  or  more  men  who  because  of  long  dem- 
onstrated ability,  compassion,  dedication,  and 
service  are  regarded  by  their  fellow  citizens 
as  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
crowd.  Here  in  east  Texas  we  call  theee  men 
tall  pines.  In  the  passing  of  Robert  Henry 
Carraway,  of  Mineola,  another  tall  pine  has 
fallen. 

Mr.  Carraway,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mlneolo  Monitor  from  1923  to  1956  when  he 
retired,  could  have  distinguished  himself  in 
many  fields.  He  could  have  been  a  great 
banker — he  was  once  a  banker  In  Caddo, 
Okla.  He  could  have  become  a  leader  in 
government — President  Woodrow  Wilson 
named  him  a  postmaster,  and  he  served  as 
city  commissioner  of  Mineola.  He  might 
liave  become  a  national  figure  as  a  church- 
man— he  served  as  an  elder  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Oklahoma  Synod,  and  was 
active  and  faithful  in  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Mineola. 

Instead,  R.  H,  Carraway  chose  to  follow  In 
the  footsteps  of  his  pioneer  father,  who  pub- 
lished the  Nacogdoches  Sentinel  for  many 
years,  and  gave  33  years  of  his  life  as  an  ed- 
itor and  publisher  serving  the  people  and 
the  Interests  of  Mineola,  Wood  County,  and 
the  neighboring  east  Texas  area. 

It  was  a  work  which  brought  him  honors 
and  recognition,  both  at  home  and  statewide. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  North  and 
East  Texas  Press  Association,  and  for  years 
was  active  in  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
and  the  Texas  Editorial  Association. 

He  was  active  In  Masonic  work,  holding 
membership  In  the  Mineola  Masonic  Blue 
Lodge  No.  502  A.F.  &  A.M.,  the  Dallas  Scot- 
tl<;h  Rite  Masonic  body,  the  York  Rite,  and 
KrJla  Temple  of  Dallas.  Following  funeral 
services  Monday  afternoon  at  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Mineola  with  the  Reverend 
K.  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  officiating,  graveside  rites 
were  In  charge  of  the  Masonic  order  at  Rose 
Lawn  Memorltil  Park  In  Mineola. 

Mr.  Carraway  was  a  member  of  what  the 
newspaper  estate  calls  "the  old  school" — 
meaning  he  was  one  who  rolled  up  his 
sleeves,  worked  at  the  job  early  and  late,  and 


faithfxilly  chronicled  the  goings  and  comings, 
the  achievements  and  tlie  hopes,  and  regret- 
f  uUy  even  the  shortcomings,  of  his  commimi- 
ty  and  the  area.  He  was  constructive,  even 
when  he  thought  it  needfxil  to  criticize. 

At  his  retirement  in  1966,  Mr.  Carraway 
was  one  of  east  Texas'  best  known  Journal- 
ists. In  retirement,  he  never  lost  his  keen 
personal  interest  in  the  people  of  his  area. 
He  kept  in  close  touch  with  family  and  com- 
mvmity  activities,  showed  concern  In  individ- 
ual and  area  needs  and  problems,  and  dem- 
onstrated his  Interest  and  support  where 
matters  of  growth  and  progress  were  con-" 
cemed. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  R.  H.  Carra- 
way across  the  years  know  of  his  deep  per- 
sonal dedication  as  an  edltca-  and  publisher 
to  the  people  of  his  area  and  to  the  institu- 
tions which  worked  for  public  progress  and 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  citizen- 
ship. He  stood  tall  and  straight  among  his 
countrymen,  and  that  Is  how  we  shall  re- 
member him. 


Substantial  Benefits  From  Tax  Cut  for  En- 
tire Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TOfNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  signing  of  the  tax  cut  bill 
continues  to  command  widespread  inter- 
est. In  my  newsletter  of  this  week, 
"Capitol  Comments,"  I  have  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  the  signing  of  this 
famous  document  and  Its  importance  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  my  newsletter  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
Capftol  Comments  :  PREsmxNT  Uses  24  Pews 

IN   Signing   Tax   Cut   Bill   at   Impressive 

Ceremony 

( By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress — 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee ) 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  your  Representative  was  among 
those  Invited  to  the  White  House  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  witness  the  sign- 
ing of  the  tax  cut  bill,  providing  tor  the 
greatest  tax  reduction  In  our  history,  which 
now  Is  law. 

The  signing  of  this  famous  document — 
bringing  tax  relief  to  millions  of  American 
taxpayers — came  shortly  after  the  Congress 
had  completed  acUon  on  the  bill.  Scene  of 
the  impressive  signing  ceremony  was  the 
East  Room,  where  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate,  legislative 
leaders  and  representatives  of  business  and 
lalx>r  were  in  attendance.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable experience  for  all  who  stood  by 
while  the  President  affixed  hU  signature  to 
the  parchme^  on  which  the  now  historic 
revenue  measure  is  engrossed. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack;  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert,  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boogs;  Minority 
Leader  Charles  A.  Hallkk;  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wn^ua 
D.  Mills;  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
John  W.  Byrnes. 

Some  two  doaen  pens  were  used  in  the 
signing.    President  Johnson   i^esented   the 


pens  to  some  of  those  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing one  to  your  Representative.  The  Presi- 
dent then  spoke  to  the  Nation  and  millions  of 
citizens  participated  in  the  ceremony 
through  the  medium  of  radio  and  television. 
The  White  House  assemblage  reflected  the 
across-the-board,  bipartisan,  all-embracing 
nature  of  the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  Itself. 
President  Johnson  spoke  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Revenue  Act  while  singling  out  his  predeces- 
sor, the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  leaders 
of  Congress  for  special  mention. 

substantial  benefits  FOR  THE  WHOLE 
ECONOMY 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  televised 
address  to  the  Nation,  this  tax  cut  is  the 
single  most  important  step  taken  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  bring  a  better 
way  of  life  to  our  citizens. 

It  is  also  notable  as  "an  expression  of 
faith  In  our  system  of  free  enterprise,"  the 
President  remarked. 

"We  could  have  chosen  to  strengthen  the 
economy  through  a  higher  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending,"  he  said.  "Instead  we  chose 
tax  reduction — and  at  the  same  time  we 
reduced  Government  spending." 

LARGEST  PERCEirTAGE  CUT  TO  THOSE  EARNING 
THE  LEAST 

Fifty-one  million  Americans  share  In  the 
reduction  in  individual  tax  rates  averaging 
nearly  20  percent— for  a  total  of  $9.2  bUllon 
over  the  next  2  years. 

Business,  along  with  individuals,  receives 
substantial  benefits.  "And,"  the  President 
noted,  "small  business  benefits  most  of  all." 

The  President,  after  citing  examples  of 
how  individuals  and  businesses  in  all  income 
brackets  will  benefit,  added:  "The  important 
point  is  that  this  bill  means  increased  in- 
come for  almost  every  taxpayer  and  business 
in  America — and  those  earning  the  least  will 
receive   the   largest   percentage   reductions." 

Underscoring  the  tax  cut's  Importance  as 
a  means  of  strengthing  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  President  said:  "No  one  can  bury 
us — or  bluff  us — or  beat  us — so  long  as  our 
economy  remains  strong." 

Emphasizing  that  "we  have  created  the 
most  prosperous  Nation  In  history"  by  plac- 
ing "maximum  reliance  on  the  initiative 
and  creative  energies  of  individual  busness- 
men  and  workers,"  he  concluded :  "With  your 
help — and  the  help  of  this  legislation — let 
us  clsoe  ranks  and  continue  to  build  a  nation 
whose  strength  lies  In  our  program  for 
prosperity  and  our  passion  for  peace." 


Latest  Frenzy  of  the  Bircher$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  John  Birch  Society  con- 
tinues to  disseminate  frenzied  hate  and 
falsehood.  The  Nashville  Tennessean 
recently  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Latest  Frenzy  of  the  Birchers"  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues: 

Latest  Frenzy  of  the  Birchers 
A  great  many  pec^ile  realized  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  had  lost  all  contact  with  sanity 
when  Its  founder  accused  former  President 
Elsenhower  of  treason  and  called  the  late 
John  Poster  Dulles  a  Communist. 

But  the  society  has  outdone  itself  with 
Its  latest  publication,  which  carries  an 
article  saying  that  President  Kennedy's 
"memory   will   be    cherished   with   distaste" 
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"the  full-employment  budget."  This  Is  a 
purely  hypothetical  budget,  wtth  ne  relation 
to  tite  real  one.  It  Is  what  the  relation  of 
Oevemment  expendlturee  and  revenues 
ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the  ooun- 
cll's  theory,  to  bring  about  full  employment 
(or  rather,  to  prevent  unemplo3rment  from 
going  above  4  percent) . 

DaXAMWORLD    SURPLUS 

Let's  see  some  of  the  ootisequeuces  at  this 
new  concept.  We  have  had  28  actual  deficits 
in  the  last  34  years.  But  when  we  start 
talking  of  "fuU-emplojrment  budgets  "  most 
ot  these  turn  out  to  be  "surpluses."  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1968  the  Treasury  wafi  eeti- 
matlng  the  actual  deficit  at  a  rate  of  $Q  bil- 
lion a  year,  but  it  turns  out  from  the  new 
calculations  of  the  Council  of  EJoonomlc  Ad- 
visers that  at  the  time  there  was  a  "full- 
employment"  surplus  of  to  billion.  In  fact, 
by  this  new  method  ot  hypothetical  figuring 
there  couldn't  be  a  deficit  In  the  "full-em- 
ployment bu(*get,"  no  matter  what  the  actual 
figures  showed,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
unemployment. 

The  fallacies  In  this  theory  should  be  clear. 
It  Is  a  stale  Keyneslanism.  It  takes  it  for 
(cranted  that  any  "Idle  reeourcee"  or  unem- 
ployment anywhere  must  be  the  result  of 
'deficiency  of  aggregate  demand."  By  de- 
mand it  means,  of  course,  monetary  demand. 
So  this  demand  is  to  be  Increased  either  by 
more  Qovernxnent  spending  or  lower  taxes, 
and  the  bigger  deficit  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
printing  more  money — i.e.,  by  Inflation. 
"When  aggregate  demand  is  generally  defi- 
cient and  Investment  and  consumption  are 
expanding  too  slowly  to  provide  Jobs  for  all 
those  seeking  employment,  expansionary 
monetary  policy  normally  can  and  should 
accompany  expansionary  fiscal  policy." 

DZMANn    AND    PRICK 

Nowhere  does  the  council  recognize  that 
demand  is  merely  relative  to  price.  When 
goods  are  priced  too  high  some  of  them  must 
remain .  unsold.  When  labor  is  priced  too 
high  some  of  it  must  remain  unemployed. 
Unemployment  is  the  result  of  maladjust- 
ment of  wages  and  prices  Given  wage-price 
coordination,  supply  creates  Its  own  demand. 

The  only  way  to  cure  unemployment  is  to 
permit,  through  free  market  competition, 
the  necessary  adjustments  and  coordinations 
throughout  the  wage-price  system,  and  to 
enco\u'age  saving,  Investment,  and  profits. 
As  Keynes  himself  conceded  in  1932:  "There 
Is  no  possible  means  of  curing  unemployment 
except  by  restoring  to  employers  a  proper 
margin  of  profit." 

Oiven  workable  wage-price  relationships, 
full  employment  is  possible  without  deficits 
and  without  Inflation.  But  even  huge  def- 
icits and  inflation  cannot  bring  full  employ- 
ment if  wage  rates  are  encouraged  to  rise 
faster  than  prices  and  productivity. 

To  cut  taxes  and  Increase  our  inflationary 
deficit  may  give  us  an  overheated  economy 
till  election  time,  but  It  Is  a  reckless  and 
ominous  policy  for  the  longer  future 


President  Johnson — A  Friend  of  Small 
Basinets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKmiEssxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Hon.  Eugene  P.  Foley,  has 
written  a  lucid  and  informative  article 
regarding  the  services  and  progress  of 


the  Small  Business  Administration. 
This  article  apears  In  the  February  1964 
issue  of  the  Sbaae  Bulletin — the  news 
bulletin  of  the  Smaller  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  England. 

Administrator  Foley  describes  the 
various  actions  taken  by  Praaident  John- 
son during  the  course  of  his  career  as 
a  Senator  in  behalf  of  small  business 
and  rightfully  concludes  that  small  busi- 
ness has  a  friend  In  President  Johnson. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  will  be  interested  in  reading 
this  article  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recorv. 

The  article  follows: 

Small   Business   Has   PaiZNO  in   Pkisisent 
Johnson 

(By  Eugene  P.  Foley.  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration) 

America's  small  business  eommunlty  can 
look  forwaM  to  a  contlnuatton  of  high  level 
support  from  the  White  House,  for  In  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  it  has  an  old  friend. 

One  needs  only  to  note  President  John- 
son's record  In  the  Congress  to  know  his  oon- 
cren  for  the  vell-belng  of  the  Nation's  4>4 
million  small  businessmen. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  small  business 
fared  better  than  In  any  other  similar  period 
In  history.  Small  business  contributed  its 
proportionate  share  »b  gains  wers  racked  up 
in  the  gross  national  product,  personal  in- 
come, corporate  profits  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

To  maintain  a  rising  economy,  President 
Kennedy  asked  Congress  to  approve  tax  re- 
ductions. When  PresldfMit  Johns—  assumed 
office,  he  gave  tax  rediictlons  a  similar  top 
priority  In  his  legislative  program,  and  hopes 
to  see  them  a  reality  early  this  year.  In  or- 
der to  support  his  request,  the  President  has 
ordered  economies  in  the  •xeeutlve  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  proposed  tax  reductions  would  \inlock 
the  d<^or  to  fuller  utilization  of  the  American 
economy  by  stimulating  consumer  markets 
and  higher  Investment  demand  and  by  creat- 
ing new  }ob  opportunities.  More  than  any 
tax  proposal  from  the  executive  branch  In  my 
memory,  this  program  Is  tailored  to  provide 
benefits  to  small  business  throughout  the 
country. 

President  Johnson  long  has  had  an  active 
interest  in  the  small  btisinessman.  In  1950. 
he  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  need  for 
establishing  the  Senate  Small  Btisiness  Com- 
mittee, and  In  1963  he  urged  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  set  up  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration— the  Oovemment  spokesman 
for  small  business.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  Act 
(SBIC)  In  1958.  In  urging  pesage  of  the  lat- 
ter legislation,  he  told  the  Senate  in  a 
speech: 

"There  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body  who 
is  not  conscious  of  the  need  for  capital  in  our 
small  businesses.  There  is  not  a  Senator  who 
has  not  devoted  time  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  small  btislnesses;  and  there  is 
not  a  Senator  who  Is  unaware  that,  despite 
the  efforts  of  privato  enterprise,  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  small  busi- 
ness remains  In  great  need  of  capital  with 
which  to  grow,  to  compete,  and  even  to 
survive." 

Later  In  1958  President  Johnson  summed 
up  the  work  of  Congress  In  behalf  of  small 
business  in  these  words: 

"There  have  been  many  a^;>ects  of  this 
session  of  Congress  which  have  filled  me  with 
great  {xide.  But  one  I  consider  of  particular 
importance  consists  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  legislation  for  small  business. 

"For  too  many  years  smaU  business   has 
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been  very  much  like  the  weather — some- 
thing that  everybody  talks  about  but  no- 
body does  anything  abeai. 

"This  has  been  due  Isrgsty  to  some  of  the 
peculiar  economic  prnhlws  of  small  busi- 
ness. It  took  time  to  gatliT  teformatlon; 
it  took  time  to  form  cokenat  policies;  and 
It  took  time  to  pass  the  nssessnry  measures." 

In  an  address  In  IMwaukee  In  1963,  the 
then  Vice  President  said  "small  business 
must  have  a  chance  to  SMScsed." 

Since  becoming  Prestdeat,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  his  first  statomeat  oa  small  business 
In  connection  with  the  aMetlng  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  ot  Saudi  Baslaess  Invest- 
ment Companies  In  New  Tork  In  early  De- 
cember.   He  sent  the  ■aaotlng  this  letter: 

"Please  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  SauUI  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies  on  tlM  oeeaston  of  Its  fifth 
annual  meeting.  As  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  wlitoh  aiade  this 
program  possible.  I  have  been  foHowlng  de- 
velopments In  this  Industry  with  great  In- 
terest and  I  am  grattflad  at  «ke  role  SBICs 
are  playing  In  assisting  bmsII  businessmen 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from 
other  banking  sources.  Daaptte  the  Inevit- 
able problems  this  jwung  lAdustry  Is  facing, 
I  am  confident  It  win  aaliteve  the  important 
goals  those  of  us  who  were  in  Congress  fore- 
saw when  we  passed  tlUs  legMatton. 

"The  SBIC  program  has  had  the  support 
of  every  admlnlstratloa  and  Congress  since 
passage  of  the  SmaU  Biastoess  Investment 
Act.  Please  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
both  the  SBIC  Industry  and  the  small  busi- 
ness conununity  that  my  a^tanlnistration  will 
continue  this  support.  I  see  great  promise 
In  this  program  and  I  look  to  Small  Biisl- 
ness  Investment  Companies  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly Important  role  kt  enabling  small 
business  to  share  In  and  contribute  to  a 
growing  and  prospering  economy ." 

President  Johnson  Is  eontlntilng  the  White 
House  Committee  on  SmaU  Biislness  which 
was  formed  under  President  Kennedy.  As 
Administrator  of  the  SmaM  Boslneas  Admin- 
istration, I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to 
develop  new,  constructive  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  small  buslBess,  Interagency  co- 
ordination to  assure  smalt  business  a  larger 
share  of  Oovemment  contracts,  and  a  close- 
knit  program  of  Increased  assistance  to  small 
firms.  The  Committee  Is  conqxwed  of  the 
heads  of  the  Departments  of  Conunerce,  De- 
fense, Justice,  Labor,  and  Treasury,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  CouncH  Of  Economic 
Advisers,  Federal  Trade  Conmilssion,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  vigorous  efforts  made  by  President 
Kennedy  to  assist  small  business  through  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstrailon  are  being 
continued  under  President  Johnson. 

Businessmen  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  since  taking  over  as  S8A  Administrator, 
I  have  Instituted  a  number  of  Innovations 
designed  to  provide  small  ftnns  with  faster 
service  on  loan  applications.  I  also  have 
eliminated  much  of  the  redtape  attached  to 
our  programs,  with  the  resoH  that  borrowers 
are  receiving  more  expeditious  service.  I 
also  have  enlisted  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  private  busineasxaen.  educators,  and 
professional  men  to  advlae  me  on  matters 
affecting  small  firms,  and  to  assist  in  finding 
ways  to  keep  the  agency^  programs  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  smaU  business. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  prosperous 
1964  for  the  small  businessman — a  record 
one  if  the  Presldentls  tax  proposals  are  ap- 
proved. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BeLl  WILLIAMS 

or  icississim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix   of    the     CONGRESSIONilL    RECORD 

f(dlowing  my  remarks,  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Jackson,  pres- 
ident. Seaboard  World  Airlines.  Inc..  on 
the  important  subject  of  the  problems  of 
the  all-cargo  airlines,  which  he  delivered 
at  the  Aviation/Space  Writers  Associa- 
tion luncheon  In  New  York  City  on 
February  13, 1964. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Forelpi  C(xnmerce 
Committee,  I  am  desirous  of  giving  great- 
er visibility  to  ail  Ideas  which  are  of  bene- 
'flt  to  our  ever-growing  and  dynamic  air- 
line Industry. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  young,  able  and  ag- 
gressive leader  in  the  airline  Industry 
and  he  presents  the  case  for  all-cargo 
airlines  in  his  speech.  Possibly  not  all  of 
those  interested  In  the  airline  Industry 
will  completely  agree  with  his  remarks, 
but  his  thought-provoking  views  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  If  the  alr- 
?llne  Industry  Is  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  last  half  of  the  20th  century. 

The  address  f  c^ows : 
All-Cakoo  AntLiNxa:  To  Bx  oe  Not  To  Bk 
That  Is  Not  the  Question 
(By  Richard  M.  Jackson) 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  U.S.  all- 
cargo  carriers  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  debate  In  recent  months  both 
officially  in  Washington  and  unofficially  In 
the  industry.  The  problem  in  its  simplest 
terms  seems  to  be  that  at  the  present  time 
these  carriers  cannot  make  a  profit  fnnn 
cargo  revenues  only,  and  that  their  ability  to 
survive  has  therefore  been  questioned. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
business  potential  and  the  present  financial 
well-being  among  the  five  certificated  US. 
all-cargo  carriers. 

In  the  case  of  our  company,  Seaboard 
World  Airlines,  we  are  In  a  different  business 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  domestic  all- 
cargo  carriers,  because  we  operate  across  the 
North  Atlantic  where  there  Is  a  more  stable 
rate  structtu*,  longer  flights,  and  a  greater 
competitive  advantage  over  surface  trans- 
port. We  have  Just  announced  our  second 
successive  profitable  year,  and  Intend  to  con- 
tinue the  trend.  However,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion  I  am  referring  to  the  group 
of  five  certificated  VS.  all-cargo  carriers  but 
am  keeping  in  mind  these  distinctions  be- 
tween Seaboard  World  and  the  others. 

The  balance  sheets  of  some  all-cargo  car- 
riers are  respectable,  and  those  of  others  are 
frightening.  Some  have  shown  regular  prof- 
Its,  others  constant  losses.  But  the  reasons 
t(xc  these  different  financial  postures  are  not 
necessarily  related  to  their  success  in  oper- 
ating a  comm«t;lal  cargo  franchise — or  to 
put  it  another  way,  their  financial  ups  and 


downs  have  largely  depended  on  the  Else. 
pricing,  and  conttnolty  at  their  military  con- 
tract business,  which  has  represented  from 
40  percent  to  almost  100  percent  at  their 
revenues,  depending  on  the  individual  car- 
rier. 

This  does  not  mean  that  several  of  these 
carriers  have  not  made  serious  efforts  to 
build  a  commercial  air  cargo  bustness — and 
with  some  success  with  respect  to  serving  the 
public  and  pranoUng  an  Infant  industry. 
However,  In  all  franknem  it  must  be  said 
that  no  carrier  has  made  a  profit  solely  from 
the  cargo  revenues  of  all-cargo  commercial 
service.  Indeed,  In  addition  to  these  losers 
are  all  the  large  combination  carriers  who 
operate  all-cargo  service,  and  In  fact,  they 
are  the  biggest  losers  because  they  operate 
the  most  all-cargo  service. 

These  statements  may  be  shocking  and  dis- 
illusioning, but  do  they  Indicate  a  conclusion 
that  all-cargo  services  should  not  be 
operated? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  quickly 
without  examining  the  spectflc  Intereste 
Involved. 

First  of  all,  the  all-cargo  carriers  alone 
have  Invested  or  committed  some  9100  mil- 
lion for  modem,  all-cargo  aircraft.  The  com- 
bination carriers  have  followed  suit  with  or- 
ders of  over  $100  million  fcx-  new  cargo  fleets. 
Right  or  wrong,  what's  done  Is  done,  and 
cannot  be  undcme.  Let's  face  It,  the  modem, 
all-cargo  airplane  is  here  to  stay,  and  it's 
our  Job  to  make  it  work  profitably  for  Ite 
operator  and  the  public  that  It  serves.  There 
has  been  too  much  talk  recently  In  Indxistry 
and  Oovemment  speculating  that  death 
after  all  may  be  the  easiest  way  out  for  an 
Important  segment  of  the  industry.  Let's 
dispense  with  this  funereal  approach  that  the 
best  way  to  kill  a  oAO.  Is  to  silt  your  throat. 
Over  the  years  the  air  cargo  Industry  has 
been  the  victim  of  overzealous  advanced 
billings,  and  yet  despite  the  resulting  pessi- 
mism at  the  failure  to  live  up  to  exi>ecta- 
tlons,  it  has  grown  at  a  prodigious  rate,  one 
which  woiild  make  any  other  industry 
ecstatic. 

What  Is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
unprofitable  all -cargo  operations  of  today? 
The  answer  Is  amazingly  simple — the  mod- 
em cargo  airplane  Is  too  big  for  the  airfreight 
market  alone.  Iliere  is  not  enough  revenue 
available  frcxn  cargo  only  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  the  big  airplane.  How  did  we 
all  get  caught  in  this  position?  Several 
years  ago  when  the  Industry  was  operating 
smaller  piston  cargo  airplanes,  the  operating 
costs  climbed  paet  the  100  percent  break- 
even load  factor  point,  and  the  only  hope 
for  the  future  was  to  replace  the  smaller 
airplane  with  much  larger,  lower  unit  oper- 
ating cost  airplanes  such  as  the  CL-44,  DC- 
8F,  and  707.  The  profitability  problem  then 
shifted  from  one  of  too  high  costs  to  one 
of  too  low  revenues,  where  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

The  problem  has  been  magnified  by  ex- 
cessive buying  of  these  huge  new  cargo  air- 
planes to  the  point  where  the  total  cargo 
capability  of  the  Jet  bellies  and  all-cargo 
planes  In  operation  and  on  order  Is  probably 
five  to  ten  times  the  current  market  size. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  In  which  the 
basic  source  of  revenue  does  not  by  Itself 
support  the  total  coste  of  operation.  Is  this 
situation  unique  to  the  all-cargo  operations 
of  the  airlines?  I  think  the  answer  Is  defi- 
nitely "no".  Careful  examination  of  the 
revenue  and  cost  figures  of  the  largest  U.S. 
passenger  airlines  reveals  that  their  passen- 
ger revenues  alone  cannot  support  their  level 
of   operations.     These   carriers   are   blessed 
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back  to  the  all-cargo  airlines 
purlsta  have  determined 
must  show  that  all -cargo- 
are  needed  only  If  they  are 
purists  are  determined  in 
way  to  prove  to  the  world 
is  or  Isnt  a  proper  free  enter- 
actlvlty.    lliey  don't  really 
It  turns  out,  as  long  as  truth 
hands  are  washed  clean  by 
process    of    throwing    the 
die  lions  to  see  who  will  win. 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
should  be  permitted  to  sell 
which    Is    empty    capacity 
4rtlflclal  restrictions  ciirrently 


ciiaracterlstlc  of  our  bxislness  is 
airplanes  cannot  be 
tramped    around    the    world 
contractual  revenues  such 
above.    The  glorious  op- 
i|erve  new  cities,  new  coimtrles. 
,  or  even  to  add  frequencies 
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to  experiment  In  a  small 
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single  round-trip  cost,  which 
revenues  are  essential  to 
development.     It  is  also 
note  that  such  auxiliary  reve- 
on  a  round-trip  basis.    Ex- 
way   sotirces,   such   as   some 
carriage  cargo  shipments, 
Percent  effective  to  round-trip 
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more  closely  the  various 
revenues  and  their  effec- 
loldlng  house   and   home   to 
are  two  general  types.     The 
the  most  Important  kind 
i^venue  is  that  which  contrib 
to    every    conunerclal    cargo 
Examples  of  this  are  revenues 
mall,   military  common   car- 
and  so-called  blocked  space 
cargo  carriage  for  other  car- 
case, these  revenues  fill  up 
qMce  oa  each  regular  flight. 
It  financially  possible  to  op- 
erate the  flldht  and  to  expand  commercial 
frequencies.  [Since  two  of  these  sources  are 
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contractual  and  thus  subject  to  termination 
by  the  other  party,  the  cargo  carriers  need 
a  more  permanent  auxiliary  revenue  80\u'ce 
such  as  the  passenger  "top-off"  program 
Seaboard  World  has  proposed  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  second  major  area  of  ancillary  rev- 
enues Includes  military  and  civilian  charters, 
aircraft  leasing,  and  other  services  per- 
formed with  existing  equipment,  facilities, 
and  manpower.  The  revenues  from  these 
sources  do  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
economic  viability  of  individual  scheduled 
service  trips,  but  they  do  help  defray  cor- 
porate fixed  costs  which  are  already  required 
to  permit  operation  of  the  scheduled  service. 
Scheduled  transportatioh  Is  one  of  the 
riskiest  businesses  in  the  world  because  its 
product  is  BO  perishable,  and  any  source  of 
revenue  which  will  contribute  to  defraying 
the  fixed  expenses  of  being  in  that  business 
is  welcome. 

A  word  of  warning  at  this  point — my 
seeming  preoccupation  so  far  In  this  talk 
with  sources  of  revenue  other  than  retail 
commercial  cltrgo  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued. Cargo  is  o\ir  main  business,  and 
the  others  are  byproducts.  Competitively, 
Seaboard  World  'Airlines  Is  quite  successful 
In  the  pure  cargo  field,  and  is  today  the 
largest  airfreight  carrier  in  the  North  At- 
lantic among  18  competitors.  But  neither 
we  nor  they  could  have  reached  oiir  present 
positions  without  ancillary  sources  of  rev- 
enue. 

I  have  already  stated  that  scheduled  all- 
cargo  operations  are  not  profitable  because 
the  modem,  all-cargo  airplane  is  too  big  for 
the  present  size  of  the  cargo-only  market, 
and  sufficient  ancillary  sources  of  revenue 
have  not  yet  been  made  available  to  fill  the 

gap 

What  can  the  airlines  do  about  It?  One 
thing  is  certidn — they  cannot  find  a  smaller 
airplane  with  competitive  speed  and  eco- 
nomic capability— there  Is  no  such  machine. 
The  other  alternatives  are : 

1.  First,  the  all-cargo  airplane  operators 
may  continue  to  take  losses  with  the  hope 
that  the  market  will  grow  fast  enough  to 
produce  at  least  a  break-even  operation  be- 
fore the  cash  nins  out. 

The  combinati<»i  carriers  are  following  this 
course,  with  the  exception  that  their  cash 
has  not  and  probably  will  not  run  out  be- 
cause they  already  have  sufficient  ancillary 
revenxies.  The  all-cargo  carriers,  with  nota- 
ble exceptions,  have  tried  to  out  wait  cargo 
development,  but  for  several  the  cash  has  dis- 
appeared. Is  this  alternative  of  waiting  for 
market  growth  realistic  or  Is  it  "pie  In  the 
sky"?  The  market  growth  rates  vary  between 
cities  and  between  countries,  but  let's  assume 
an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  16  percent, 
which  isn't  either  high  or  low  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  Also  let's  ass\ime  that  cargo 
capacity  that  is  or  could  be  made  available 
today  in  Jet  belly  comp>artments  and  In  mod- 
ern, all-cargo  airplanes  In  service  and  on 
order  is  roughly  five  times  the  present  market 
size.  Let's  also  assujne  that  a  cargo  rate 
structure  will  exist  for  years  that  will  permit 
a  75-percent  break-even  load  factor  On  this 
basis  it  would  take  9' 2  years  for  the  market 
to  grow  to  reach  the  break-even  point,  and 
5  years  Just  to  double  its  present  size.  If 
the  growth  rate  could  be  maintained  at  25 
percent  per  year.  Instead  of  15  percent,  it 
would  still  take  6  years  to  reach  break  even. 

Admittedly,  these  numbers  are  not  exact 
but  I  believe  that  they  are  of  the  proper 
order  of  magnitude — and  remember  that  this 
calculation  assumes  no  further  Increase  in 
capacity  beyond  aircraft  now  in  service  and 
on  order.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  this 
alternative  of  waiting  for  market  growth  is 
probably  unrealistic. 

2.  The  second  alternative  for  the  ail-cargo 
carriers  is  to  give  up  the  ghost  as  independent 
operators,  and  try  to  become  assimilated  into 
larger,  more  profitable  operations — either  air- 


line or  otherwise,  which  have  ancillary  rev- 
enues. 

This  technique  is  Intriguing  but  prob- 
ably quite  remote  as  to  Its  feasibility,  unless 
the  cargo  carrier  has  something  substantial 
to  offer  to  a  potential  partner  such  as  a  good 
route  and  traffic  potential  not  available  to 
the  partner,  minimal  loss  risk  diu-ing  pre- 
profit  growth  period,  revenues  which  would 
be  largely  luldltlve  to  thoae  of  the  new  part- 
ner, expenses  which  could  be  reduced  by  the 
union,  and  a  favorable  tax  situation.  How- 
ever, these  and  other  subjective  factors  in- 
volved in  potential  mm-gers  are  not  easily 
proven  or  reconciled. 

3.  A  third  alternative  for  the  all-cargo  car- 
riers is  to  try  to  obtain  excluslvety  of  fran- 
chise of  some  sort.  For  example,  three  of 
the  domestic  all-cargo  carriers  have  asked 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  exclusive 
right  to  operate  all-cargo  airplanes  domes- 
tically. The  CAB  has  recently  indicated  they 
are  seriously  considering  some  form  of  ex- 
cluslvety for  the  cargo  carriers,  such  as  per- 
mitting blocked-space  agreements  only  by 
all -cargo  carriers  with  combination  carriers. 
Obviously  an  exclusive  franchise  of  one  sort 
or  another  would  be  helpful,  provided  it  con- 
tributes positively  to  expanding  all-cargo 
scheduled  service,  as  in  the  case  of  blocked 
space  cargo  contracts  (an  idea.  Incidentally, 
initiated  and  launched  by  Seabocu-d  World 
Airlines  over  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
passenger  airlines  which  now  want  to  claim 
it  as  their  own) .  The  CAB  in  considering  ex- 
cluslvety features  may  wish  to  differentiate 
between  certain  of  the  all-cargo  carriers  due 
to  fundamentitl  differences  In  their  markets, 
ratemaklng,  and  competitive  situations. 

4.  The  fourth  alternative  is  to  have-  the 
ability  to  develop  sufficient  ancillary  sources 
of  revenue.  In  Seaboard  World,  we  have 
tried  to  accomplish  this  objective  and  to 
some  extent  we  have  been  successful.  We 
have  three  "blocked  space"  agreements  for 
the  sale  of  cargo  capacity  to  other  airlines 
and  a  common  carriage  military  cargo  con- 
tract, all  of  which  are  carried  on  scheduled 
services.  Since  these  ancillary  revenues  are 
probably  transitory,  we  have  sought  perma- 
nent replacement  by  formally  requesting  the 
CAB  to  grant  us  the  right  to  develop  the 
low  fare  passenger  market  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  tap  ancillary  revenues 
from  a  broad  source  while  at  the  same  time 
developing  a  new  market.  We  feel  there  are 
ways  for  the  CAB  to  assure  that  such  reve- 
nues will  be  truly  "ancillary"  to  the  basic 
cargo  business. 

The  ability  to  develop  commercial  ancil- 
lary revenues  requires  CAB  approval,  and  to 
obtain  additional  Government  traffic  re- 
quires U.S.  Oovemment  sponsorship  and  or 
approval  from  either  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Post  Office  Department,  and/or  the 
CAB  An  important  anomaly  exists  in  this 
area  wherein  the  CAB  Is  charged  with  the 
franchising  of  airlines  and  promoting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  civil  aviation  and  yet 
the  other  two  Departments  control  the  real 
means  of  effecting  these  objectives  with 
annual  air  transportation  awards  approach- 
ing $300  million.  The  CAB  on  the  other 
hand  is  given  a  meager  $80  million  a  year  by 
Congress  t«  dole  out  as  subsidy  to  needy 
carriers.  The  second  anomaly  is  that  the 
all-cargo  carriers  don't  qualify  as  being 
needy,  because  their  original  franchise  said 
they  can't  be  needy,  whereas,  all  the  other 
certificated  carriers  qxiallfy  as  being  eligible 
for  subsidy.  The  paradox  deepens  when 
Government  officials  publicly  seek  ways  to 
improving  the  all-cargo  carriers'  position  and 
In  the  same  week  take  existing  contractual 
revenues  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  away 
from  those  same  carriers  by  reducing  the 
rates  charged  to  Oovemment  for  military 
transportatlan.  "Row  can  we  help  you?" 
they  cry  as  they  snip  the  bottoms  out  of  our 
pockets.  I  doubt  If  the  public  and  even 
some  of  the  press  know  that  the  airlines 
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have  been  carrying  lathiry  passengers  for 
the  GoTemment  between  th«  United  States 
and  Paris  for  $100  ahaad.  and  bow  the  Gov- 
ernment authortttea  have  smq  fit  to  reduce 
that  fare  to  $92  under  the  banner  of  a  gov- 
ernmental economy  drlv*.  A  $100  ticket  to 
Europe  strikes  me  as  a  tarrMc  buy.  even  by 
the  Government.  ClvtUaa  air  transportation 
rates  do  not  approach  that  Igure.  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  if  the  GovemaMat  could  act  more 
cohesively  on  the  matters  of  franchises, 
transportation  awards,  and  subsidy,  the  all- 
cargo  carriers'  problems  cowid  be  more  readily 
resolved. 

For  example,  would  It  not  be  possible  for 
the  Government  to  reallocate  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  huge  mall  and  military  contract 
revenues  to  serve  the  public  Interest  objec- 
tive ot  developing  a  sound  all-cargo  Indus- 
try? Let  me  put  it  another  way.  What  de- 
velopmental purpose  Is  being  served  by  hand- 
ing out  over  $200  million  of  these  awards 
annually  to  the  large  profitable  passenger 
'carriers?  It  almost  appears  that  these  large 
carriers  are  being  heavily  mtMldlBed  to  com- 
pete with  the  all-cargo  carriers.  Isn't  it 
time  to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot? 

It  is  easy  for  a  member  of  Industry  to 
stand  back  and  taka  potshots  at  various 
Government  agencies  for  their  Inability  to 
solve  his  problems,  and  today  I  am  guilty  of 
that.  I  have  Intended,  however,  to  do  more 
than  that,  and  I  hope  In  a  constructive 
manner.  It  Is  Important  that  the  all-cargo 
carriers  be  understood  for  what  they  are, 
and  not  for  what  they  mlslat  have  been.  It 
is  important  that  they  are  alive  today  as  a 
potent  fc«-ce  In  the  development  of  a  young 
Industry  and  In  the  suppcnrt  of  the  Nation's 
military  mobilization  base.  It  Is  lmp(n'tant 
that  their  ccmtrlbutlon  to  the  public  welfare 
be  sustained  and  nourished  to  produce 
greater  contributions  through  Industry 
growth.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  charged  with  the  responsibility 
carefully  review  the  various  courses  of  ac- 
tion, decide,  and  then  bend  every  effort  to 
Implement  them.  And  last  but  not  least.  It 
Is  verj  Important  that  the  aU-cargo  carriers 
bMp  themselves  through  Innovation  and 
sound  management  to  grow  and  prosper  and 
fulfill    the    public    Interest    objectives. 


Tax  Cat  Hopes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


or   CALI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  RflPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  ttie  Washington 
Evening  Star,  of  February  27,  sets  forth 
in  detail  aome  of  the  dangers  involved 
by  the  enacting  of  the  so-called  tax  re- 
duction bill. 

The  editorial  foUow«: 

Tax  Cut  Hopes 

A  week  from  today  the  Nation  will  begin 
to  feel  the  first  effects  of  tbe  tax  cut  which 
will  pump  some  $11 JS  blBloa  Into  the  private 
enterprise  side  of  the  economy. 

This  bdld  economic  ventvre  puts  a  fine 
feather  in  President  Johnson's  political  cap. 
Needless  to  say.  It  Is  aootunpanled  by  high 
hopes.  No  one  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  it  is  also  attended  by  very  real 
dangers. 

President  Johnson,  naturally  enough,  em- 
phasized the  hopeful  aspects  in  his  brief 
remarks  last  evening.  The  $0.2  billion  which 
the  cut  will  bring  to  Individual  taxpayers  is 
expected  to  be  Introdwoed  into  the  economy 


through  an  Increase  In  private  spending. 
This,  it  is  hoped.  wUl  stlmiUate  a  reactiva- 
tion of  the  estimated  13.6  percent  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  now  Ilea  Idle.  It  Is 
also  hoped  that  the  cutback  In  cori>orate 
taxes  will  encourage  new  plant  expansion. 

If  all  of  these  hopes  are  realized  enough 
new  jobs  should  be  created  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant dent  In  unemployment — now  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  lab(»r  force,  or  around  4  million 
people,  f^ilflllment  of  the  hopes  should  also 
result  in  a  stepup  In  economic  activity  and 
a  rise  in  Government  revenues,  perhaps 
enough  to  offset  In  major  part.  If  not  entirely, 
the  large  budget  deficit  which  will  l>e  an 
Immediate  consequence  of  the  tax  cut. 

The  dangers,  however,  will  be  very  much 
with  us.  One  is  that  the  rise  In  the  deficit, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  most  rigid  Fed- 
eral economy,  will  again  set  in  motion  that 
inflationary  spiral  which  has  been  relatively 
inactive  In  recent  years.  Fortunately,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  gives  every  indication  that  he 
Intends  to  clamp  down  hard  on  Federal 
spending.  ^ 

A  second  and  perhaps  greater  danger  Is 
that  the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut  will  be  wiped 
out  by  excessive  boosts  in  wages  and  prices. 
A  reactivation  of  the  unused  segment  of  our 
productive  plant  should  tend  te  hold  prices 
down.  But  there  is  no  gxurantee  of  this. 
The  one  certain  thing  Is  that  stiff  price  In- 
creases, brought  on  by  unwarranted  wage 
rises,  can  speedily  eat  up  the  $9.2  bllll<m  in 
tax  savings  which  wlU  go  Into  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers  in  a  full  year.  In  this 
event,  all  of  us  will  feel  the  lash  of  the 
Infiationary  demon. 


DaBf  er  in  Cyprus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KKKTUCKT 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  in  Cyprus.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  practice,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Journal-American  of  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1964; 

Dancxk  jk  Ctfsus 

As  the  vanguard  of  Soviet  aviation  experts 
arrives  on  Cyjirus  to  set  up  a  link  with  Mos- 
cow, some  of  the  fog  which  has  hung  over 
that  Island  is  lifted. 

The  pattern  beglimlng  to  emerge  is  alarm- 
ing. 

ArchbUhop  Makarlos,  President  of  Cyprus, 
no  longer  appears  as  merely  a  fanatic  pro- 
Greek  who  encourages  his  80-percent  ma- 
jority to  vent  their  hate  by  slaughtering  the 
minority  Turkish  Cyprlots.  What  he  has 
said  and  done  In  the  past  few  days  has  more 
the  look  of  a  ccmsclous  collaborator  who  has 
opened  the  door  for  a  Soviet  threat  to  the 
entire  Middle  East. 

Makarlos  could  well  be  the  Castro  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  and  Britain 
began  trying  to  put  the  Ud  back  on  Cyprus' 
civil  strife.  Makarlos  has  sabotaged  every 
effort.  He  rejected  a  NATO  peacekeeping 
force  and  a  British  Commonwealth  force. 
Now  he  U  refusing  to  go  along  with  a  United 
Nations  force — which  he  had  demanded — 
luless  it  includes  disavowal  of  the  treaty 
which  gave  Cyprtia  Independence. 

That  treaty  entitles  each  of  Cyprus'  three 
sponsors — Britain.   Greece,  and   Turkey — ^to 


Intervene  on  its  own  to  keep  the  peace  on 
the  Island.  The  current  slaughter  gives  the 
Turks  a  reason  for  such  Interventton,  pro- 
tecting their  kin. 

The  UJr.  has  no  power  to  abrogate  the 
treaty,  but  by  Makarlos'  involving  the  world 
organization,  the  Soviet  has  sneaked  Into 
the  picture.  Creating  an  aviation  link  at 
the  height  of  dvll  war  Is  a  transparent  ruse. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Makarlos'  followers 
have  been  armed  by  the  Soviet  via  Egypt. 
Neither  is  It  chance  that  Soviet  "air  experts" 
arrived  on  Cyprus  via  Cairo.  Vat  Is  It  a 
routine  matter  that  Makarloa  has  just  in- 
creased the  strength  of  his  own  armed 
force. 

A  look  at  the  map  shows  that,  from  Cy- 
prus, the  Russians  could  prevent  any  Inter- 
ference while  they  accomplish  their  old 
dream  of  taking  over  the  Mideast  and  Its 
strategic  oil. 

It  is  not  a  dream  now.  The  danger  Is 
real  and  present. 


Depressed  Cattle  Prices  asd  Tkcir  Ef  ect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  zowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remaiks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  my  release  at  February 
28,  along  with  a  letter  to  me  from  Arthur 
Deist,  of  AudubMi,  Iowa,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Delmar  Goos.  president  of  the  Board 
of  Educatlcm  of  the  CarBon-Macedi^iiia 
Schools,  expressing  their  concern  and  the 
widespread  effect  of  d^ressed  cattle 
prices. 

My  release  and  letters  follow : 

WASHiNaTON. — Oongtesaman  Bkh  F.  Jkm- 
BEN.  of  Iowa,  said  today  that  cattle  feeders 
and  Congress  are  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns. 

Jknsxn  said:  "We  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  President,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  have  agreed  to  do 
little  or  nothing  to  head  off  the  fiood  of  price 
depressing  meat  Imports." 

"There  are  many  xaore  consumers  than 
cattle  feeders,"  Jkkskn  said. 

On  February  25.  26  and  2T,  17  House  Mem- 
bers Introduced  identical  bills,  which  provide 
for  a  &0-percent  reduction  of  the  average  Im- 
ports of  all  meats,  canned,  processed,  and  live, 
during  the  past  5  years.  These  Members  are : 
Brat  and  Roitdebubh,  of  Indiana;  Jensen. 
Ktx,  Hoeyen,  and  Gaoss,  of  Iowa;  L&nu>, 
ScHADEBEBG,  and  Van  Pelt,  of  Wisconsin;  Mc- 
LosKET,  of  Illinois;  QunijCN,  of  Tennessee; 
Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bezskann.  of  Ne- 
braska; BxRXT,  of  South  Dakota;  Don 
Clausen,  of  California;  Haix,  of  Missouri, 
and  Harrison,  of  Wyoming.  ' 

Jensen  reported  that  thousands  of  cattle 
feeders  of  the  Midwest  will  meet  at  KMA 
Radio  Station  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  at  10 
a.m..  March  2,  to  determine  such  action  as 
is  necessary  to  vrard  off  further  financial 
ruin. 


Beef  Producers  or  Attoubon, 

Audubon,  Iowa. 
Dear  Congressman  Bxm  F.  Jensen:  Have 
been  listening  to  neWS  on  radio  and  I  said 
beef  producers  of  Audubon  County  are  very 
happy,  to  hear  the  stand  you  have  taken  on 
Imports  of  meat  and  poultry  and  eggs  on  your 
bill  up  for  legislation.  Please  dont  take  "No" 
for  an  answer  fl-om  our  "hogwaah"  fellows 
who  run  the  imports.    They  had  better  wake 
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up  before  our  country  goes  broke.  How  can 
we  UTe  witiuf  rt  anything  to  do  In  our  own 
oountryf  If  n  would  keep  out  beef  and 
meat  we  ooul4 .  give  more  Jobs  and  we  could 
feed  up  more  of  our  own  grain  In  o\ir  own 
eattle.  It  woi  Jd  belp  In  two  way*,  com  and 
meat.  Do  w<  bave  to  loc*  out  for  every 
country  beald  i^^  our  own  and  let  our  meat 
producers  go  to  the  wall  bead  first?  If  we 
dont  get  acllon  soon  we  will  come  with 
force.  We  wll  l  not  be  fooled.  Thanks  again, 
B«H.  We  wiq  depend  on  you  as  we  have  In 
the  past. 

Tours  tfoily, 

AjtTHUS  Deist. 


X 
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Cabson.  Iowa, 
Fclyruary  28.  1964 
Mr.  BXN  JKNS^, 
House  of  Rej  resentatives, 
Washington. .  >.C 

DBAS  Mb.  Jzmssm:  As  president  of  the 
Board  of  Edu  tatlon  of  the  Carson -Macedonia 
Community  i  Ichool  District.  I  feel  it  is  my 
obligation  U  write  you  in  regard  to  the 
cattle  feeder'  i  plight  In  our  area 

TbU  not  only  Is  a  financial  blow  to  our 
farm  commu[ilty  In  regard  to  personal  in 
come,  but  ws  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
challenge  at  sdueating  our  children  to  meet 
the  future  pi  oblems  of  the  world 

If  It  Is  tm  B  that  only  a  small  percent  of 
l)eef  Is  belnj;  Imported;  Why  is  U.S.  beef 
ignored  at  tl  e  markets?  Small  percentages 
sometimes  m  hke  large  differences 

Being  taze  1  to  the  hilt  seems  a  poor  way 
to  build  a  St)  ble  ecouMny  when  the  farmer's 
lr.come  is  eu ;  to  the  bone.    Why  spend  mil 
lions  of  tax  <  lollars  on  the  economy  of  other 
oountriea    w  ien    our    own    economy    is    in 
danger?    A  loesnt  seem  reasonable  to  im 
port  meat  wl  :h  the  excess  we  have,  then  turn 
around  and  ;  »ay  grain  storage  fees  for  excess 
grain  which  M>uld  be  used  to  fatten  our  own 
beef.    For  erery  head  of  imported  beef  we 
have  70  to  8  }  bushels  of  excess  com  stored 
I  don*t  b  illcve  cattle  feeders  want  or  ex 
pect  leglslat  on  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  fc«- 
that  is  Just  money  out  of  our  own  pockets 
unri  u  no  cure  at  all.    What  we  do  want 
understood    s  that  the  United  States  cattle 
feeder  cann<t  compete  against  foreign  beef 
with    the   pice   picture   what   it   is   in    the 
United  8tat<«  today.     Especially  when  they 
cannot  com  >ete  if  retail  stores  feature  for- 
eign beef  th{  American  public  knows  nothing 
about. 

We  have  ikways  felt  you  have  done  an  able 
Job  for  the  i  eople  erf  southwest  Iowa  and  we 
will  contlmie  to  support  you.  I  felt  you 
should  hear  fnxp  us  for  we  need  a  good  farm 
economy  U  continue  raising  educational 
level*.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
enact  some  legislation  to  support  the  mln 
orlty  group  farmers  now  find  themselves  In. 
Very  [truly  yotirs. 

DZXUAR  Goos 


efltiiig  the  handicapped  children  of  Air 
Force  personnel.  About  9  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  under  21  are 
physically  and  mMittdly  handicapped. 
At  least  100,000  of  these  handicapped  are 
children  of  Air  Force  personnel.  Un- 
fortunately, many  service  families  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  care  for  re- 
tarded children.  CHAP  offers  financial 
assistance  in  the  important  medical  re- 
search for  greater  enlightment  and 
treatment  of  their  afflictions  as  well  as 
to  carry  out  a  specialized  education  pro- 
gram. , 

The  program  is  administered  at  base 
level  by  the  Family  Servftes  Advisory 
Council.  The  Family  Seryice  Commit- 
tee, with  the  aid  of  both  Air  Force  medi- 
cal personnel  and  voluntary  civilian  doc- 
tors, have  been  making  a  careful  survey 
of  the  problem.  The  Air  Force  Aid  So- 
ciety does  not  propose  to  relieve  a  family 
of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  han- 
dicapped child.  But,  in  addition  to  a 
firm  medical  program,  they  do  propose 
to  assist  in  educating  the  child  by  either 
sending  hiin  to  a  school  for  the  handi- 
capped or  establishing  such  a  school  if 
the  number  of  children  on  a  base  war- 
rants it.  In  this  education  endeavor 
alone  since  1962  CHAP  has  assisted  663 
children  at  the  cost  of  $121,307. 

In  addition,  through  the  Heni-y  H 
Arnold  Educational  Fund,  the  Aid  So- 
ciety furnishes  scholarship  aid  for  Air 
Force  children,  whose  parents  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  send  them  to  college. 
In  the  academic  year  1962-63.  570  schol- 
arships ^were  awarded.  This  year  ap- 
proximately 800  children  are  benefiting 
from  the  program,  at  the  cost  of  $227,218 
in  grants  and  $198,906  in  loans. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the 'First 
Annual  Air  Force  Ball  was  held  in  New 
York  City  to  benefit  this  very  worth- 
while Air  Force  Aid  Society— CHAP— 
program.  Due  to  -tremendous  phonal 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers, united  Interest  of  leaders  of  com- 
merce. Industry,  publishing,  banking,  the 
communications  Industry,  and  patriotic 
organizations,  the  ball  was  a  great  finan- 
cial success.  This  action  and  oth^s 
similar  to  It  appeal  to  everyone  with  a 
heart  and  conscience,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
point  out  whenever  possible  the  great 
need  for  concern  with  respect  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  handicapped 
children  of  our  armed  services  personnel. 


Ck  lirtm  HaTc  a  Potential 


bers  of  the 


abiding  oncem  with  respect  to  the 
^health  an(  welfare  of  our  armed  services. 
I  would  11  ce  to  call  to  the  attenticm  of 
the  Congr  ss  a  very  noteworthy  endeavor 
of  the  Ai-  Force  Aid  Society  program 
CHAP — C  lildren  Have  a  Potential — ben- 
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HON  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   MXW    TOKK 

m  THE  itOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  onday.  March  2,  1964 
Mr.  BAJIRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
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Congress  we  must  all  have  an 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHtNOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Impact  of  shock  and  emotion  there  were 
many  public  utterances  made  by  promi- 
nent persons  immediately  following  the 
announcement  of  President  Kennedy's 
tragic  assassination  which  in  the  light 


of  the  full  facts  may  well  have  been  re- 
gretted. I  refer  to  the  false  assumption 
that  extremist  groups  were  responsible. 
Too  many  people  jumped  to  too  many 
conclusions  too  quickly. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of 
Dexter  Strong,  headmaster  of  Lakeside 
School  In  my  congressional  district,  were 
not  such  and  remain  today  as  a  superb 
example  of  how  a  disciplined  and  edu- 
cated mind  can  react  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately and  yet  with  deep  feeling  in  an 
hour  of  crisis. 

In  reading  the  school's  paper  I  came 
across  this  accoimt  of  how  the  news  of 
the  assassination  was  received  together 
with  the  words  of  Mr.  Strong  to  the 
student  body  on  that  day  of  great  na- 
tional tragedy.  The  article  entitled 
"Memorial  Service  Held,"  speaks  for  it- 
self and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  it  herewith : 

MxMoaiAL  Skrvicz  Hzlo 

News  of  the  President's  death  by  assassina- 
tion reached  the  school  shortly  before  first 
lunch  and  was  announced  Immediately.  At 
2:30.  the  entire  school  assembled  In  the 
chapel  for  a  brief  service,  conducted  by  Mr 
Strong. 

The  text  of  his  address  follows: 
"The   morning  has  been   so  much   like   a 
bad  dream  that  I  thought  It  wise  for  us  to 
convene  for  a  few  minutes,  If  only  to  come 
to  gripe  with  reality. 

"The  facts  are  by  no  means  all  before  us 
yet,  but  the  ones  we  know  clutch  at  both  our 
hearts  and  minds  like  cold  and  bony  hands. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Is  dead,  shot  down  by  ^n 
assassin. 

"Our  first  reactions  are  those  of  shock  and 
disbelief.  Perhaps  mercifully,  man  finds  it 
almost  Impossible  to  comprehend  fully  an  - 
event  of  this  kind  at  the  first  Instant.  In 
fact,  for  moments  It  seems  to  go  away.  We 
turn  to  the  telephone,  or  to  lunch,  or  to  the 
desk,  and  come  back  a  minute  later  thinking  - 
perhaps  it  was  all  a  nightmare.  But  It  is 
not.  Starting  right  now,  we  must  each  of 
us,  as  Americans  or  simply  as  human  beings. 
absorb  It,  assess  It.  and  act  upon  it. 

"After  the  shock  our  first  conscious  re- 
action must  be  a  personal  one.  A  young 
woman  has  been  widowed,  two  children  left 
fatherless,  and  an  older  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ken- 
nedyr  who  have  already  lost  one  son  in  war. 
have  lost  another.  Certainly  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  ve  with  them. 

"I  hope  we  know  soon  who  the  assassin  is. 
I  say  this  not  because  I  thirst  for  his  punish- 
ment, but  because,  until  we  know  who  he  is, 
we  cannot  really  have  a  full  understanding 
of  where  we  are.  Gulteau,  the  man  who 
shot  President  Garfield,  was  a  disappointed 
ofBceseeker,  mentally  unbalanced  and  act- 
ing on  hU  own.  Czolgosz.  McKlnley's  assas- 
sin, was  also  a  loner.  In  Lincoln's  case,  al- 
most a  hundred  years  ago.  the  situation  was 
more  serious,  not  only  because,  as  the  Civil 
War  came  to  an  end.  the  country  was  at  a 
crisis  In  Its  history,  but  because  Booth  was 
part  of  a  larger  conspiracy. 

"If  this  man  Is  caught,  there  are  three  pos- 
sibilities, none  of  them  pleasant.  He  may 
be  insane  or  some  kind  of  crackpot.  We 
would  deplore  this,  but  we  could  understand 
It.  He  might  be  the  agent  of  a  conspiracy 
of  the  extremists  on  either  wing.  Even  this 
I  think  we  could  cope  with,  directly  and 
promptly.  Par  more  dllQcult  to  face  will  be 
a  discovery  that  he  has  acted  as  a  result  of 
the  bitterness  and  hate  that  have  crept 
Into  our  political  life.  If  thU  Is  the  case, 
then.  we.  as  a  nation,  should  Indeed  look  to 
the  soundness  of  our  political  health. 

"You  wlU  discover  soon.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  that  there  wUl  be  another 
development   almost   Immediately,    the   cold 


assessment  of  what  this  does  to  the  whole 
political  8truct\ire.  One  can  assiune,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  first  reaction  of  the  people  all 
over  the  world  will  be  the  same  as  ours,  shock 
and  sympathy,  but  there  will  be  many  who 
wUl  begin  at  once  to  think  of  how  this  wUl 
affect  them  personally.  The  stock  market 
closed  at  once  for  fear  of  panic.  Imagine  the 
political  evaluation  going  on  In  the  minds 
of  a  Nixon,  or  an  appointee  of  Roberty  Keur 
nedy.  or  a  Democratic  Congressman.  Per- 
haps, for  a  few  days,  political  maneuvering 
wUl  be  kept  behind  the  scenes,  but  I  warn 
you  that  It  wUl  begin  soon,  and  mueh  of  It 
will  seem  to  you  callous  and  calculating. 

"One  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear.  When 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  died  In  office, 
the  sense  of  loss  was  more  profound  because 
we  were  still  at  war  and  so  many  people  In 
the  country  had  never  known  any  other 
President  than  Roosevelt.  We  soon  found 
that  the  best  words  to  remember  were  bis 
own.  the  ones  he  used  In  1933,  when  he  told 
us  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to  fear  was 
fear  Itself. 

"One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  our  form  of 
government  is  that.  In  a  crisis  like  this,  the 
authority  of  the  Presidency  passes  peacefully 
and  quickly  to  new  hands.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  the  plan,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  supports  the  transition.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  already  taken  the  oath  of  office 
and  Is  no  longer  Vice  President.  He  Is  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"If  we  are  good  citizens,  then  our  thoughts 
about  John  P.  Kennedy  were  aimed,  diirlng 
his  political  career,  at  his  decisions  and  his 
Judgments  and  the  way  he  performed  the 
duties  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  praise  was  not  aimed  at  the  office,  nor 
was  our  blame  aimed  at  the  office.  So  It 
must  be  now.  The  office  of  the  Presidency 
goes  on.  and  I  trust  that  we  will  all  continue 
to  respect  that  office.  In  due  course.  Mr. 
Johnson  will  have  to  deal  both  with  his  po- 
litical friends  and  with  his  political  oppon- 
ents. Por  the  moment  It  is  our  duty  to  rally 
behind  both  the  man  and  the  office. 

"I  have  one  last  suggestion  to  make.  Sus- 
pend Judgment  on  John  Kennedy  and  let  his- 
tory decide  the  part  he  has  played  In  the 
fortunes  of  our  country.  There  will  be  many 
who  win  not  follow  this  advice.  Tou  wlU 
find  the  airwaves  and  the  newspapers  full  of 
summaries  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  career.  Judg- 
ments on  his  successes  and  on  his  failures. 
I  suggest  we  wait.  We  know  now  simply  that 
he  was  a  young  and  forceful  man,  a  courage- 
ous fighter,  and  remarkably  successful  In  the 
struggle  of  politics.  But  we  cannot  know  for 
a  long  time,  In  full  perspective,  whether  his 
administration  has  been  good  or  bad  for 
this  cotmtry.  whether  his  foreign  policy  has 
moved  us  toward  peace  or  away  from  it, 
whether  we  are  stronger  or  weaker  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts.  We  can  have  our  opinions 
but  we  cannot  know — not  yet. 

"I  trust  that  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind  we 
can  all  play  our  parts  well,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  as  understanding  and 
sympathetic  human  beings." 

PRATERS 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  In 
whose  hands  are  the  living  and  the  dead; 
we  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  those  Thy  serv- 
ants who  have  laid  down  their  lives  In  the 
service  of  our  country.  Grant  them  Thy 
mercy  and  the  light  of  Thy  presence,  that 
the  good  work  which  Thou  has  begun  In 
them  may  be  perfected. 

Almighty  God.  who  has  given  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage;  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a 
people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do 
Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with  honorable 
industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure  manners. 
Save  us -from  violence,  discord,  and  con- 
fusion; flom  bitterness  and  hate,  and  from 
every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and 
fashion  into  one  united  people  the  miiltl- 


tudes  brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues.  Endure  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  those  to  whom  in  Thy  name  we  en- 
trust the  authority  of  government,  that 
there  may  be  Justice  and  peace  at  home, 
Mid  that,  through  obedience  to  Thy  law, 
we  may  show  fortli  Thy  praise  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  the  time  o<  prosperity, 
fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  In  the 
day  of  trouble,  suffer  not  our  tnist  In  Thee 
to  fall.    Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  followed  by  the  bene- 
diction. 


Too-Obligins  Retailers  and  the  Credit 
Addicts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964     - 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  numerous  clippings  of  an  article 
which  appeared  last  Sunday,  February 
23,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  written  by  Jo- 
seph D.  Hutynan  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national, discussing  the  problem  of 
credit  addiction  among  purchasers  who 
cannot  resist  deceptively  easy  credit 
terms  they  cannot  really  afford.  Mr. 
Hutynan,  who  frequently  covers  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  UPI.  has  captured  the 
essence  of  this  problem  in  his  excellently 
written  article,  and  I  am  happy  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  as 
follows : 

Too-Obugino  Retailirs  and  the  Credit  Ad- 
dicts  CONGRESSWOMAN     HaS     A     PLAN     TO 

Curb  Both 

(By  Joseph  D.  Hutynan) 

Washington,  February  22. — Representa- 
tatlve  I^oNOE  K.  Sullivan,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  Is  worried  about  a  new  kind  of 
addict — the  one  whose  eyes  become  glazed 
at  the  sight  of  a  credit  charge  plate. 

He  <or  she)  Is  the  daring  cons\mier  who  Is 
buying  a  $700  stereo  on  credit  In  one  st<»'e 
while  another  store  Is  back  home  repossessing 
his  refrigerator. 

His  main  problem:  Merchants  biep  filling 
his  life  with  unlimited  credit — and  he  Just 
forgets  to  say  "when." 

Mrs.  Sttllivan.  who  heads  the  House  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee,  calls  this  prob- 
lem buyer  the  "credit  addict." 

"The  credit  addict  Is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem." she  said  In  an  interview,  "becatise  he 
gets  In  over  his  head,  declares  personal  bank- 
ruptcy, and  then  the  stores  raise  prices  to 
collect  his  debts — ^from  you  and  me." 

Federal  court  records  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  personal  bankruptcies  shot  up  from 
53.136  in  1964  to  an  estimated  175,000  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Consumer  in- 
stallment credit  has  skjrrocketed  to  953,700 
million — up  about  180  percent  from  10  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  sajrs  the  Nation's  economy, 
with  its  no-money-down  bu3ring  opportu- 
nities, must  take  much  of  the  blame  for 
credit  addiction. 

She  is  not  opposed  to  credit  buying,  but 
believes  sloppy  credit  policies  of  m^chants 
exploit  the  weaknesses  of  some  consumers, 
turn  them  into  credit  addicts,  and  raise  a 
serious  economic  problem. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  offers  this  program  for  tak- 
ing the  credit  addict  out  of  circulation. 

Methods  for  investigating  credit  ratings 
must     be    Improved.    She    said     that    the 


chronic  buyer  may  be  delinquent  on  10 
accounts  but  usually  keeps  2  paid  up  for 
reference  purposes,  and  stores  seldom  check 
beyond  the  2. 

Business  (X'  Government  should  set  up  a 
national  credit  agency  to  provide  detailed 
information  on  aU  consumers.  She  says 
existing  local  bureaus  do  not  delve  deep 
enough   into  the  consxuner's  background. 

State  legislatures  should  outlaw  the  gar- 
nishing of  wages — the  act  of  going  into  court 
and  claiming  part  of  an  employee's  salary 
for  an  unpaid  debt.  Said  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  "If 
the  merchant  is  stopped  from  resorting  to 
this,  he  may  be  a  little  more  careful  about 
extending  credit." 

Congress  should  pass  a  credit  disclosure 
bill  requiring  merchants  to  show  exactly 
how  much  interest  is  charged  on  credit  pur- 
chases. Mrs.  Sullivan  said  this  would  de- 
ter the  buying  imptilse. 

Schools  and  parents  should  spend  more 
time  teaching  young  people  to  be  respon- 
sible consumers. 


Biggest  Farm  Subsidy  Payments  Go  to 
Small  Percentage  of  Prosperous  Large- 
Scale  Operators 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  which  aiH^ears  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest.  Dr.  Edward  Hlg- 
bee  is  the  author  of  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Farewell  to  the  Small  Farm 
(By  Edward  Hlgbee) 

(Note. — ^E)dward  Hlgbee,  Ph.  D.,  was  fr«n 
1938  to  1946.  sou  conservationist  and  senior 
agronomist  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  a  recognized  authority  In  the 
field.  He  has  served  as  consultant  to  a  num- 
ber of  South  and  Central  American  govern- 
ments, and  is  today  professor  of  land  utUlz- 
atlon   at  t±ie  University  ot  Rhode   Island.) 

Government  subsidies  have  proved  to  be 
more  of  a  stimulant  to  big  agriculture  than 
an  aid  to  the  small  farmer.  In  fact,  sub- 
sidies are  helping  the  small  farmer  to  be- 
come a  surplus  ccmunodlty. 

Our  farm-subsidy  program — underwriting 
crop  prices.-  controlling  the  acreage  planted, 
and  tftkJTig  land  out  of  production — now 
costs  U.S.  taxpayers  $5  billion  a  year,  and 
is  a  colossal  fallvire. 

The  program  cannot  succeed  because  it 
falls  to  ccwne  to  grips  with  this  fundamental 
fact:  U.S.  agrlcultiu-e  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
technological  revolution  which  is  rapidly 
transforming  farming  into  big  business,  re- 
quiring large  capital,  extensive  acreage,  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  astute  bxisiness  man- 
agement. The  impact  of  this  revolution  is 
making  the  traditional  smaU  farm  obsolete, 
aiMl  eliminating  the  need  for  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

The  subsidy  program  was  begun  as  a  device 
to  help  bring  the  income  of  low-producing 
fanners  up  to  a  "parity"  with  other  groups 
in  our  society.  But  today  the  astonishing 
fact  Is  that  the  biggest  subsidy  payments  go 
to  a  small  percentage  of  prosperovis.  large- 
soale  operators — already  better  off  than  most 
taxpayers  who  are  footing  the  bill.  Mean- 
while, low-income  farm  families  get  little. 
11  any,  support. 
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and  airplanes.  The  latter  are  considered 
the  most  efficient  spreaders  of  fertilizer  and 
pesticides  where  large  acreages  require 
quick,  uniform  treatment. 

EMFTT   TARMHOnSES 

But  large-scale  farming  demands  ever- 
larger  capital  Investments  and  expanding 
acrefkge.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  size  and  value  of  farms,  and  a  re- 
duction in  nvimbers.  In  1935  there  were 
6.800,000  farms.  In  1959  the  number  had 
shrunk  to  about  3.700.000 — aJi  average  loss 
of  129,167  farms  %  year,  10,764  each  month. 
359  every  day.  Drive  on  any  highway  in  the 
United  States  and  youU  see  proof,  empty 
farmhouses  and  barns,  former  small  farms 
that  have  been  combined  to  make  one  large 
one.  Prof.  R.  H.  Blosser  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity has  determined  that  the  costs  of 
growing  com  can  average  $61  per  acre  on  a 
160-acre  farm,  but  only  $54  per  acre  on  a 
640-acre  farm — a  difference  that  can  run 
one  man  out  of  business  while  paying  a 
profit  to  another. 

Against  the  mighty  tide  of  the  agricultural 
revolution  we  have  a  politically  oriented, 
totally  unscientific  program  of  aid.  When 
Congress  passed  the  first  bill  calling  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  farm  marketing  affairs 
back  In  the  1920's,  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
vetoed  It  with  the  remark:  "Government 
price  fixing,  once  started,  has  alike  no  Justice 
and  no  end."  But  farm  leaders  soon  got 
their  way.  Since  then,  regardless  of  which 
political  party  has  been  in  power,  the  tax- 
payer has  become  Increasingly  committed 
to  paying  bigger  subsidies. 

The  spending,  which  began  as  a  temporary 
relief  Idea,  has  now  gone  into  orbit  and  be- 
come the  third  largest  item  in  the  Federal 
budget — exceeded  only  by  defense  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  Over  the  decade  1952  to 
1962.  the  total  loss  on  commodity  programs 
reached  $22.1  billion.  For  1961  alone  the 
cost  reached  $5.2  billion.  For  1963  it  was 
nearly  $5  billion. 

WHO  GETS  THF.  .MONTY? 

In  1963  the  Government  support  price  on 
cotton  was  31.7  cents  a  pound,  on  wheat  $2 
a  bushel,  on  corn  $1.25.  These  prices,  based 
on  what  Inefficient  farmers  require,  were 
roughly  double  the  cost  of  production  by 
efficient  mass  jM-oduction  farmers.  Such 
high  support  prices  pull  fresh  capital  into 
agrlculttu-e  from  outside  so\irce8.  and  thus 
help  to  pile  up  the  surpluses. 

And  who  gets  the  money?  It  goes  mostly 
to  those  who  need  It  least.  For  example,  a 
group  of  296  big  cotton  growers  received  more 
than  $30  million  In  Government  price-sup- 
port loans  on  their  1960  crops— an  average 
of  $100,000  each.  One  producer.  Delta  & 
Pine  Land  Co..  of  Scott,  Miss.,  received 
$1,236,000 — and  also  qualified  for  $11,400 
from  the  Government  for  reducing  its  corn 
acreage.  This  Is  an  income  subsidy — for  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  seg- 
ments of  the  national  economy. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  the  distressed  farmers 
with  their  small  production.  The  fact  Is 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  way  to  raise 
their  incomes  as  long  as  their  share  of  the 
market  continues  to  go  down.  The  program 
of  crop  subsidies,  acreage  controls  and  price 
fixing  cannot  bring  relief  to  those  farmers 
who  are  without  sufficient  land,  capital,  and 
business  ability  to  swim  with  the  tide  of 
the  revolution. 

What  then  is  the  solution?  There  is  none 
that  will  not  hurt  some  farmers  and  benefit 
others.  We  can  sympathize  with  people  who 
do  not  have  capital  to  develop  their  land  yet 
who  cling  to  the  soil  "because  we  like  farm 
life  and  we  don't  know  what  else  to  do."  But 
they  are  trapped — no  farm  program  can  rem- 
edy their  sltxiatlon,  and  most  of  them  know 
it. 

The  real  solution  is  twofold:  First,  we  must 
end  all  programs  of  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports, price  fixings,  parity  Incomes,  produc- 


tion subsidlec  and  the  soil  bank.  This 
would  restore  the  free  market  to  farm  oper- 
ations. 

Second,  we  must  help  marginal  farmers 
prepare  for  Jobs  in  Industry;  this  means  we 
must  encourage  industrial  growth  so  that 
there  will  be  Jobs  for  them.  Truly,  the  most 
critical  problem  of  o\ir  time  is  a  deficiency 
of  city  Jobs,  not  a  surplus  of  farm  produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  third-class  fanners,  the  1.. 
600,000  who  average  13  times  more  Income 
from  off-farpi  sources  than  from  agriculture 
should  be  dropped  from  consideration  as 
genuine  farmers.  Eliminating  them  from 
the  official  farm  family  Is  not  a  heartless  sug- 
gestion. These  people  serve  only  as  padding 
in  a  census  of  agriculture.  For  the  majority 
of  them  farming  Is  a  sideline.  The  few  who 
really  need  Jobs  would  be  better  off  in  indus- 
try, where  someone  else  can  supply  the  capi- 
tal to  create  satisfactory  opportunities. 

Ending  the  futile  subsidy-and-controls 
program  would  save  the  American  taxpayers 
more  than  $6  billion  a  year.  And  it  would 
accomplish  two  desired  alms  with  one  stroke: 
It  would  do  away  once  and  for  all  with  the 
myth  that  price  supports  can  be  of  real  help 
to  the  small  farmer,  and  it  would  signalize 
that  at  long  last  American  agrlcuiture  had 
come  of  age.  that  it  is  a  vigorous  and  self- 
sustaining  factor  in  American  life. 
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Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  31,  1964,  the  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  Jaycees  were  host  to  Mr. 
Roy  Gootenberg,  Director,  Office  of  Trade 
Missions,  Bureau  of  Intematicmal  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Department  of  Cojmnerce. 
Mr.  Gootenbcrg's  visit  to  Nashville  was 
sui  unqualified  success.  He  discussed 
with  leading  businessmen  the  Commerce 
Department's  new  program  of  sending 
distinguished  American  businessmen 
abroad  to  promote  American  products. 

Recently,  in  the  December  1963  Issue, 
The  Reader's  Digest  carried  an  article 
on  the  trade  mission  program.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  article  by  Andre  Fontaine  entitled 
"A  Government-Business  Team  That 
Woiks" : 

A   GOVERNMDTT-BUSIWISS  TEAM  THAT  WORKS 

(By  Andr*  Fontaine) 

These  new  trade  missions  promise  to  in- 
crease U.S.  exports  and  bind  the  Western 
world  closer  together  through  the  powerful 
ties  of  free  enterprise. 

A  California  manufacturer  of  industrial 
machinery  has  more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  new  business  with  France,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  United  Kingdom,  thanks  to  a 
new  kind  of  teamwork  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  private  business.  Similarly,  a 
Pennsylvania  producer  of  petrochemical 
processing  equipment  Is  building  a  $4  mil- 
lion plant  In  India  as  a  Joint  venture,  and 
American  publishers  are  selling  paperback 
books  In  Malaya.  The  cost  of  the  program 
to  the  taxpayers  is  negligible  compared  to 
the  profits  and  the  benefits  to  the  free  econ- 
omy of  the  West. 
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This  unusual  business-Government  coop- 
eration was  started  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  help  stop  the  drain  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  by  increasing  sales 
of  U.S.  products  abrocul.  At  the  time,  only 
one  American  manufact\irer.  in  30  did  any 
export  business.  To  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers, export  business  was  too  unknown  and 
too  Involved  with  the  red  tape  of  licenses, 
foreign  exchsmge  and  credit.  Roy  F.  Gooten- 
berg, appointed  director  of  the  program  for 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  set 
out  to  help  businessmen  overcome  these 
obstacles.  He  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
optimistic  hopes. 

This  is  how  the  program  works.  Com- 
merce Department  field  offices  around  the 
country  ask  businessmen  In  their  areas  what 
they'd  like  to  sell.  Soon  proposals  fiow  into 
Washington— one  man  has  some  used  textile 
machinery  he'd  like  to  dispose  of,  another 
wants  to  sell  a  couple  of  tugboats,  a  third 
wants  to  license  an  agency  to  sell  his  auto 
brake  linings.  Meanwhile,  reports  from 
abroad  show  what  products  are  needed 
where — Italy,  for  example,  wants  computers 
and  automation  equipment;  Japan,  machine 
tools. 

Gootenberg  and  his  staff  now  organize  a 
trade  mission  composed  of  five  or  six  busi- 
nessmen and  two  men  from  the  Department 
of  Oonunerce.  Mission  members  must  meet 
tough  qualifications;  they  must  be  expert  in 
a  specific  business  area;  they  usually  have 
some  experience  in  foreign  trade;  they  must 
give  promise  of  being  good  ambassadors. 
Moreover,  they  must  have  both  time  and 
money,  for  they  receive  no  pay.  The  Gov- 
ernment grants  them  only  travel  expenses 
and  a  living  allowance  of  about  $15  a  day. 
Eiverythlng  else  comes  out  of  the  member's 
or  his  company's  pocket.  The  average  mis- 
sion. Gootenberg  figures,  costs  the  Govern- 
ment $35,000  to  $50,000.  and  each  member 
$500  to  $800,  plus  the  salary  he  may  lose  for 
the  2  months  away  from  his  Job.  Never- 
theless, there  are  always  many  more  busi- 
nessmen wanting  to  serve  than  there  are  as- 
signments. 

Once  selected,  the  mission  members  come 
to  Washington  for  what  one  has  called  "the 
best  briefing  I've  ever  had — and  that  in- 
cludes intelligence  briefings  diuring  the  war." 
They  receive  a  quick,  thorough  survey  of  the 
politics  and  economy  of  the  countries  they'll 
visit;  a  short  course  in  export  regulations  and 
Commerce  Department  credit-checking  fa- 
cilities, how  to  work  with  an  interpreter, 
how  to  conduct  meetings  with  foreigners. 
They  and  the  two  men  from  the  Commerce 
Department  then  fly  to  the  host  coimtry, 
where  U.S.  Embassy  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  have  been  lining  up  business- 
men with  proposals  they  want  to  discuss. 

The  members  of  the  American  mission  may 
not  do  business  for  themselves.  Though 
every  other  country's  trade  missions  are  com- 
posed of  men  out  to  get  orders  for  them- 
selves, American  mission  members  are  am- 
bassadors for  all  U.S.  business.  Including 
their  competitors.  Robert  Kell,  for  example, 
heads  the  Grey  Hosiery  Mills  in  Bristol,  Va. 
On  his  mission  to  Greece  last  year  he  saw 
some  business  possibilities  about  which  he 
informed  two  of  his  competitors.  Both  be- 
gan negotiations  for  Joint  ventures  with  the 
Greek  firms. 

Often  mission  members'  know-how  helps 
not  only  U.S.  businessmen  but  foreigners  too. 
On  a  mission  to  the  Philippines  last  fall  Les- 
ter L  Wolff,  food-marketing  expert,  saw  where 
huge  cattle  ranches  and  vegetable  farms  had 
flourished  until  the  Japanese  destroyed  them 
during  the  war.  He  knew  that  the  Philip- 
pines, despite  great  resources,  were  not  self- 
sufficient  in  food,  that  food  stores  were  tiny, 
primitive  and  high  priced.  An  idea  took 
shape:  why  not  start  a  completely  Integrated 
food  operation,  starting  with  revived  ranches 
and  farms,  proceeding  through  slaughtering. 


packing,  warehousing,  trucking  to  eventual 
sale  in  supermarkets? 

When  he  got  back  to  the  United  States 
Wolff  lined  up  a  group  of  men  with  capital, 
and  now  a  $60  million  Joint  venttire 
with  Filipinos  and  Americans  each  investing 
half  is  in  the  offering.  Wolff  is  confident  it 
will  make  the  Islands  more  self-sufficient, 
lower  food  prices  and  bring  profits  to  both 
U.S.  and  Filipino  Investors. 

Often  mission  members,  by  being  on  the 
spot,  can  solve  a  problem  that  has  frustrated 
both  U.S.  and  foreign  businessmen.  One  of 
the  biggest  textile  manufacturers  In  Greece 
told  Robert  Kell  he  had  ordered  $3  million 
in  textile  machinery  from  a  U.S.  firm, 
but  some  hitch  in  Washington  had  been  hold- 
ing things  up  so  long  he  was  about  to  place 
the  order  elsewhere.  Kell  phoned  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  which,  in  turn,  phoned  Washing- 
ton. In  48  hours  the  hitch  was  cleared  up 
and  the  contract  signed. 

"You  have  done  us  a  wonderful  favor."  the 
Greek  told  Kell.  "We  wanted  to  buy  the 
machinery  from  America,  but  were  at  the 
point  where  we  couldn't  wait  any  longer." 

Trade-mission  members  offer  foreign 
businessmen  an  unparelleled  chance  to 
broaden  their  knowledge.  The  mission  to 
Italy  last  year  included  Ray  Kills,  an  elec- 
tronics expert  from  Raytheon  Co.;  Eugene 
Grabbe,  of  Thcwnpson  Ramo  Wooldridge,  Inc., 
a  specialist  in  computers;  and  Dean  Biu-nett, 
of  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  a  graduate  electri- 
cal engineer.  All  three  visited  Italian  plants 
and  gave  freely  of  their  knowledge.  Burnett 
told  the  Italians  about  new  furnaces  used  in 
America  for  heat  treating  metals.  Grabbe 
told  both  steel  and  chemical  manufacUu'ers 
how  they  could  Improve  productivity  by  us- 
ing the  latest  developments  In  U.S.  compu- 
ters— and  not  only  those  made  by  his  own 
firm.  Ellis  did  a  similar  Job  in  electronics 
factories. 

On  the  other  hand,  mission  members  often 
broaden  their  own  knowledge.  On  his  return 
from  a  mission  to  the  Netherlands  early  in 
1963,  Sam  G.  Adler.  Jr.,  department  store 
head  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  told  Gootenberg,  "I 
found  a  shopping-service  technique  that's 
better  than  anything  in  this  country.  I'm 
going  to  copy  it  whole  in  my  store,  and  I'm 
going  to  make  money  from  it." 

After  they  leave  the  host  country,  the 
trade  missloners  visit  10  to  12  VS.  cities  to 
report  to  businessmen  on  what  they  have 
learned.  Sometimes  they  bring  back  more 
business  proposals  than  they  took  over. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Jobs  in  getting 
other  businessmen  Involved  in  export  trade 
was  done  by  Louis  Spllman.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Waynesboro.  Va..  News- Virgin- 
ian. Spllman  was  on  the  mission  to  West 
Germany  last  year  as  an  expert  on  printing 
mar!  Inery,  but  while  there  he  kept  in  mind 
the  Industries  of  Waynesboro.  When  he  got 
home  he  told  the  Virginia  Panel  Corp.,  which 
makes  computer  panels  and  had  done  export 
business  only  in  England,  about  opportuni- 
ties he'd  noticed.  The  company  is  now  sell- 
ing Its  products  in  Germany  also. 

Spllman  talked  to  executives  of  a  General 
Electric  plant  that  makes  automatic-control 
equipment.  As  a  result,  the  Waynesboro 
plant,  together  with  another  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
has  established  an  export  division  In  Ger- 
many to  service  the  whole  European  Conunon 
Market. 

He  convinced  chiefs  of  a  Reynolds  Metals 
plant  they  were  missing  a  bet.  They  now  are 
setting  up  an  export  department  to  sell  alum- 
Intun  products  in  Germany.  He  was  also 
asked  by  Germans  to  find  an  automatic 
fresh-egg-vendlng  machine  they  could  buy — 
he  did — and  a  particular  kind  of  rustproof- 
Ing  material — he  did.  All  this  was  a  far  cry 
from  printing  machinery. 

The  pxirpose  of  the  missions  is,  of  course, 
to  get  those  who  have  never  done  any  export 
trade  to  start.    It  seems  to  work.   The  Malco 


Fabrics  Co.,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  had  never 
done  any  export  business  when  Dan 
Matthews,  its  president,  whent  to  the  Boston 
meeting  held  by  missloners  to  Greece.  He 
heard  a  business  proposal  that  interested 
him,  got  in  touch  with  the  Greek  firm  and 
completed  a  profitable  deal.  He  wrote 
Gootenberg.  "Without  the  help  of  yoiu-  de- 
partment I  doubt  we  would  have  entered  the 
export  market  at  all." 

Another  executive  told  Gootenberg  what 
the  mission  program  had  done  for  his  com- 
pany: "Less  than  5  years  ago  our  exports 
amounted  to  approximately  6  percent  of  our 
domestic  business.  Today,  with  Joint  ven- 
tures in  Italy.  Israel,  and  Mexico,  our  total 
International  sales  equal  33  percent  of  our 
domestic  business.  We're  aiming  for  100 
percent." 

Every  businessman  I  have  talked  with  is 
excited  about  the  program.  Over  and  over 
they  tell  the  same  story :  foreign  bxisinessmen 
are  eager  to  get  American  products  and 
American  know-how.  But  there  is  more  than 
a  vision  of  new  business  in  their  enthusiasm. 
They  are  proud  of  their  part  in  a  program 
that  Is  binding  the  Western  world  closer  to- 
gether through  the  powerful  ties  of  free 
and  fiourishlng  enterprise. 


Address  by  tiie  Honorable  Lotber  H. 
Hodges  Before  Nortb  CaroUiu  Jnuor 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
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or   NOBTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  delivered  a 
splendid  address  Saturday  night,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1964,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Gastonia,  N.C.,  honoring  three 
outstanding  young  men  In  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dinner 
and  hear  Secretary  Hodges  speak.  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  his  address  most  inter- 
esting, and  under  previous  consent.  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Address  bt  Secretary  or  Commebci  Luther 
H.  HODGES,  Prepared  roR  DELrvERT  to  the 
North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  or  Com- 
merce, Gaston  CotTNTT  YMCA.   Gastonia. 
N.C..  8  P.M..  Saturdat,  Februabt  29,  1964 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join  the  North 
Carolina    Jaycees    In    honoring    these    three 
outstanding  young  Tar  Heels.     To  each   of 
them.  I  etxend  my  warmest  congratulations. 
We    need    more   of   these    dynamic    young 
leaders  in  North  Carolina  and  In  the  Nation. 
I  hope  all   of   the  members  of   your   Junior 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  State 
will   be  Inspired  by  their  examples  of  per- 
sonal achievement  and   community  service. 
I  hope  this  banquet  will  imbue  your  orga- 
nization and  your  membership  with  a  new 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  facing  us  at  every  level  of  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  life.    I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  these  national 
problems. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  1  n  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  declaring  war  on  pov- 
erty, said: 
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earnings  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  recession  low  3 
years  earlier. 

Pn'haps  the  best  measure  of  our  Nation's 
well-being — per  c^lta  personal  income — set 
a  new  mark  last  year.  By  the  end  of  1963  it 
has  climbed  to  an  annual  rate  oi  $2,500 — or 
about  9300  more  per  American  than  in  the 
early  months  of  1961. 

Nineteen  sixty-three  was  the  best  year  In 
history  for  most  Americana,  and  1964  Is  going 
to  be  even  better.  The  largest  Federal  In- 
come tax  cut  in  our  history  will.  In  a  few 
days,  begin  to  pour  9800  million  a  month  into 
consiuners'  pockets,  as  an  Immediate  result  of 
the  reduction  in  tax  withholding.  And.  when 
the  full  911^4  billion  tax  reduction  comes 
into  effect.  It  will  add,  year  after  year,  an 
estimated  935  to  940  billion  more  groes  na- 
tional product,  925  to  930  billion  more  con- 
sumption, Eind  95  to  97  billion  more  In  busi- 
ness profits.  I  witnessed  the  signing  of  this 
tax  bill  in  the  White  House  on  Wednesday 
last  and  it  was  an  historic  occasion. 

We  have  a  country  which  can  afford  to 
begin  the  final  assault  on  poverty  and  In- 
equality of  opportunity  among  its  people. 
We  have  the  productive  capacity,  and  with 
the  tax  cut  we  should  move  rapidly  toward 
a  full  employment  economy.  But.  as  we 
move  to  this  new,  high  ground  In  our  eco- 
nomic history,  we  find  that  the  problem  of 
America's  poor  is  not  fundamentally  unlike 
the  poverty  problem  in  other  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  911  billion  more  In- 
come each  year  would  raise  all  of  our  pov- 
erty-stricken families  out  of  that  category. 
This  is  not  a  large  sum  in  our  economy.  Last 
year  the  personal  Income  of  the  American 
people  totaled  9463  billion. 

But  an  $11  billion  dole,  which  we  could 
easily  afford  as  a  nation,  would  not  solve  our 
U.S.  poverty  problem — any  more  than  doles 
would  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  In  India 
or  other  underdevrtoped  countries. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  under- 
developed countries  is  to  develop  the  produc- 
tive capacities  of  their  people;  It's  a  problem 
of  human  resource  development. 

This  has  been  illustrated  in  Japan,  which 
has  always  had  vny  meager  natural  resources 
and  which  saw  much  erf  its  industry  destroyed 
in  World  War  11.  Yet  the  Japanese  have  been 
able  to  rebuild  their  country  and  Increase 
their  national  wealth  by  an  amazing  10  per- 
cent a  year,  because  they  are  a  well  educated 
and  hi^ily  motivated  people.  Most  of  them 
have  the  skills  demanded  by  a  modern  In- 
dustrial society  and  they  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Our  problem  is  not  essentially  different. 
If  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  in 
which  millions  of  Americans  are  trapped,  we 
must  help  them  and  their  children — espe- 
cially the  children — develop  their  individual 
capacities  to  do  work  which  will  earn  them 
decent  livelihoods. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  caj:inot  be 
helped  to  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. Some  are  too  old.  and  their  most 
\irgent  need  Is  for  assistance  in  paying  their 
hospital  and  medical  bills. 

Others  are  totally  disabled  or  mentally  in- 
competent. And  these  can  be  helped  only 
with  sympathetic  care  and  support — in  their 
families  and  in  their  communities,  utilizing 
what  ever  public  and  private  resources  are 
necessary. 

But  many  of  our  older  citizens  want  to 
work  and  can  do  useful  work.  Their  mental 
health  as  well  as  their  slim  pocketbooks  re- 
quire more  opportunities  for  part-time  and 
full-time  work. 

And  there  are  millions  who  suffer  from 
some  physical  or  mental  handicap  who  need 
not  be  barred  from  productive  employment, 
forced  to  accept  public  or  private  charity, 
and  denied  their  personal  dignity  and  sense 
of  individual  worth.  With  premier  rehabili- 
tation and  training  they  can  earn  their  way. 


There  are  even  nxore  Americans  whose  pov- 
erty Lb  due  not  to  age  or  to  physical  impair- 
ment: 

Farmers  whose  eroded  soil  and  mule  and 
plow  have  no  place  in  today's  highly  mech- 
anized agriculture. 

Miners  whose  picks  and  shovels  have  been 
replaced  by  powerful  cutting  and  digging 
machines. 

Women  who  cannot  wcn-k  because  there  is 
no  place  to  leave  their  small  children  while 
they  are  on  the  Job. 

Negroes  who  lack  adequate  education  and 
training,  or  if  they  have  the  education,  are 
barred  by  discrimination  from  jobs  that  p.iy 
decent  wages. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  this  na- 
tional problem — and  national  disgrace — of 
poverty  amid  the  riches  of  America. 

But,  a«  the  President  has  pointed  out, 
there  can  be  no  exclusively  national  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  attack  must  be 
carried  out  in  our  local  communities,  in 
virtually  every  conununity  and  State  In  the 
Nation. 

For  southerners  the  local  responsibilities 
are  especially  heavy.  Our  region  has  nearly 
half  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Our  southern  Negro  citizens  have  not  been 
able  to  realize  their  full  productive  poten- 
tial. We  have  tended  to  small  farms  and 
low-skilled  industries.  And  our  educational 
effort  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  needs 
of    an    industrial   society. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  according  to  tha 
last  census,  two-fifths  of  our  families  fall 
in  the  poverty  category,  rather  than  the 
one-fifth  that  is  the  national  average. 

Forty  percent  of  North  Carolina's  1  mil- 
lion families  earned  less  than  $9,000  In  1959, 
the  Income  year  covered  by  the  1960  census. 
About  150,000  of  these  were  Negro  families 
and  250,000  of  them  were  white.  And,  of  tlie 
quarter  of  a  million  North  Carolinians  who 
live  alone.  60  percent  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,500. 

For  nearly  one  out  of  every  four  North 
Carolina  families  counted  in  the  1960  census, 
the  family  income  was  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  That  means  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tar  heel  families  whose  earnings 
averaged  less  than  $39  a  week. 

Western  North  Carolina  Is  part  of  the 
great  Appalachian  region,  which  contains 
many  prosperous  conununities,  but  which 
is  essentially  a  large  underdeveloped  coun- 
try of  some  16  million  people.  In  this  area. 
Illiteracy  runs  up  to  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  some  counties.  For  the  area  as 
a  whole,  1  %  million  in  the  0  million  persons 
over  25  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

What's  more  important  today,  however,  is 
not  the  number  of  people  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  but  the  number  of  people  who  can. 
yet  are  "functionally  illiterate."  These  are 
the  people  whose  elementary  language  skills 
are  so  Inadequate  that  they  are  unable,  for 
example,  to  pass  the  mental  qualification 
examinations  of  the  selective  service  pro- 
gram. 

No  one  would  contend  that  fully  one-third 
of  our  North  Carolina  young  men  are  men- 
Ully  deficient.  Yet  In  1062,  34.1  percent 
of  them  failed  the  Selective  Service's  mental 
qualification  test. 

This  is  a  reflection,  not  upon  the  Inher- 
ent ability  of  our  people,  but  upon  the 
quality  of  the  education  we  have  been  giv- 
ing oiu:  youth. 

We  ranked  43d  among  the  States  with  our 
34.1  percent  failing  to  pass  the  mental  quali- 
fication test.  Virginia  was  ahead  of  us,  with 
29.9  percent  rejected.  South  Carolina  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lUt  with  61.8  percent 
rejected. 

contrast  these  figures  with  2.7  percent  re- 
jected in  Minnesota  and  4.6  percent  In 
Nebraska. 

Yet  North  Carolina's  State  government 
ranks  third  In  the  Nation  In  the  percentage 
of   its   revenue  devotsd  to   education.     In 


Neta-sska,  the  State  pays  only  6  percent  of  tts 
total  public  scluxd  eosts.  In  North  Cbrollna, 
the  State  pays  70  percent. 

I  think  this  suggests  that  we  must  do  a 
better  Job  of  arousing  support  for  our  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  local  level.  Our  people 
must  realise  that  even  greater  sacrlfloes  must 
be  made  If  we  are  to  develop  Ndrtli  Oaro- 
llna's  human  resources  to  the  fullest;  If  aU  of 
the  youth  of  tbe  State  U  to  have  an  educa- 
tion adequate  to  our  times. 

The  large  number  of  young  men  failing 
the  selective  service  tests  points  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  8C«nething  about  their  de- 
ficiencies at  the  point  of  detection.  Instead 
Of  sending  these  yoimg  men  home  to  stiunble 
ill -prepared  through  life,  perhaps  we  should 
put  them  In  special  training  programs 
through  the  military  services  or  some  other 
public  organization. 

If  we  continue  to  accept  the  existence  of 
large  nimibers  of  young  men  who  are  not 
qualified  to  help  defend  their  country,  we 
saddle  ourselves  with  large  nxunbers  at  men 
who  will  be  of  little  value  to  our  economy, 
or  to  themselves.  In  our  modem  technologi- 
cal society. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  Is  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  to 
these  dUBcuIt  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems thait  breed  poverty  and  hold  back  the 
development  off  the  State.  Governor  San- 
ford's  work  In  establishing  the  Ncx-th  Caro- 
lina Fund,  which  is  mobilizing  private  grants 
for  special  education  projects,  is  a  very  ex- 
citing developmmt.  So  is  his  effcHt  to  help 
North  Carolinians  work  together  to  provide 
equal  Job  opportunities  for  our  Negro 
citizens. 

The  present  strength  of  our  economy  and 
the  bright  outlook  for  ^e  future  qets  the 
stage  for  what  could  be  a  new  economic  and 
social  era  for  the  American  people.  We  can 
now  begin  with  determination  the  long  over- 
due rescue  effort  on  that  one-fith  of  our 
American  families  still  living  in  relative 
poverty. 

We  have  the  wealth,  we  have  the  talent, 
and  we  have  the  opportunity  to  move  ahead 
with  a  reaUstlo  program  to  wipe  out  poverty 
in  the  United  States.  All  we  need  U  the 
determination  to  do  it.  AU  we  need  Is 
enough  peofHe  willing  to  Uke  the  leadership 
In  this  realization  of  the  American  dream. 

rd  like  to  challenge  you  here  tonight  to 
help  out  In  our  social  and  educational  prob- 
lems— at  the  local.  State,  or  National  levels — 
wherever  you  can  best  serve. 

Xach  of  you  Is  propet-ly  ambitious.  Each 
of  you  wants  to  make  a  success,  and  most  of 
you  will,  I  fervently  hope.  But  position  and 
money  will  mean  little  to  you  In  the  long 
run  unless  In  your  hearts  you  know  that  you 
have  served  others  as  individuals  or  groups — 
unless  you  have  served  your  community  or 
your  government. 

Jaycees  are  made  up  of  a  marvelous  lot  of 
folks  like  you  and  the  future  of  thU  great 
State  and  this  great  country  are  assured  if 
you  mix  a  little  sentiment  and  charity  and 
public  service  with  your  work. 

By  your  active  participation  in  the  Jay- 
cees, you  have  marked  yotu-selvee  as  poten- 
tial communtty  leaders.  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
take  hold  (A  these  difficult  problems  and, 
working  with  others  in  your  communities, 
give  of  the  beet  of  yourselves  for  your  fellow 
men  and  your  country. 

These  are  exciting  times  in  which  to  live. 
We  have  probably  never  faced  more  prob- 
lems, but  I  am  sure  we  have  never  had 
greater  potential  for  solving  them. 

Our  greatest  resource  is  young  people  like 
you.  If  you  face  up  to  the  challenges  before 
you,  there  Is  nothing  America  need  fear, 
nothing  America  cannot  do  to  set  an  example 
for  the  world  of  freedom,  Jxistice,  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

Thank  you. 


Roba  HMd  War  •■  PoTcrty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  FELLY 

or  WASmMRON 
IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  PEEJjY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  Industries  is  dis- 
seminating a  compilation  of  the  National 
Industrial  Council  which  discloses  among 
other  facts  that  there  are  13  Federal 
Government  civilian  employees  for  each 
1,000  of  the  190  million  Americans.  The 
suggestion  made  was  that  there  be  less 
Government  spending  and  more  Govern- 
ment economy  In  order  to  make  the  re- 
cent tax  cut  meaningful 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
the  2.5  million  Federal  Government  pay- 
roll there  are  others  who  ocmtribute  to 
the  cost  of  Government.  All  in  all,  30 
million  people,  or  almost  ISO  persons  of 
each  1,000  Americans  receive  regular  di- 
rect checks  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  mllHoins  more  get  side  bene- 
fits or  are  employed  in  programs  in  which 
the  Government  has  a  dominant  finan- 
cial hand. 

For  example,  the  Armed  Forces  total 
2.7  million  which  is  14  persons  for  every 
1,000  Americans.  Also,  there  are  6^ 
million  people  on  relief  which  represeKts 
more  than  35  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
Americans.  There  are  13  million  people 
who  are  recipients  of  farm  program  bene- 
fits and  there  are  8.4  million  persons  get- 
ting Government  surplus  foods. 

These  statistics,  it  is  true,  indicate 
the  cause  of  t^e  evergrowing  size  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  Govemment.  There  are 
now  only  5  non-Oovemment  workers  for 
every  one  Cknremment  worker.  How- 
ever, in  the  face  of  President  Johnson's 
uncoiMlltional  war  on  poverty  in  America 
the  answer  to  cutting  down  on  the  Fed- 
eral pasrroU'ln  reality  Is  stopping  new 
programs.  I  refer  to  programs  that  have 
never  been  acted  on  by  Congress  and 
other  requests  of  the  President  for  new 
programs.  In  the  President's  plan  to 
conquer  poverty  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  new  Federal  employees  are 
involved. 

As  for  poverty,  experience  proves  it 
will  increase  if  the  line  is  not  held  on 
Federal  spending  because  on  the  heels  of 
the  recent  $11  l^lllon  tax  cut  there  is 
a  very  serious  danger  of  a  loss  in  buying 
power  of  wages  and  also  pensions,  social 
security  payments  and  everything  of 
value  that  is  payable  in  dollars. 

President  Johnson  said  on  January  15 
to  some  senior  citizens,  "We  are  going 
to  try  to  take  all  of  the  money  that  we 
think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent  and 
take  it  from  the  "haves'  and  give  It  to 
the  'have  nots'  that  need  it  so  much." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  an- 
swer to  poverty  anymore  than  Robin 
Hood  had  the  solution  in  his  day.  One 
danger  of  fighting  poverty  is  inflation. 
Prosperity  can  nev*-  be  created  by  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending.  Instead  it  will  cre- 
ate more  poverty  than  we  presently  have 


if   a   policy   of   Increased   Govemment 
spending  is  not  stopped. 

Is  the  war  on  poverty  ^^at  is  intended? 
Or  are  we  in  a  battle  of  winning  an  elec- 
tion next  November?  Robin  Hood  was 
popular  with  the  pec^le.  but  he  never 
raised  their  standard  of  living. 


Safe  for  Diversity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKTAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoiu)  I  would  like  to  include  a  perti- 
nent analysis  of  our  present  ridiculous 
foreign  policy  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
Morris. 

Dr.  Morris'  article  follows: 
Satx  ram  DivEsarrr 
<By  Robert  Morris) 

U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
U.N.,  said  In  January:  "The  war  we  have 
to  wage  today  has  only  one  goal  and  tbat  is 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity." 

Our  late  President  In  his  Important  Ameri- 
can University  speech  said:  "And  if  we 
cannot  end  our  dUferenoee,  at  lefist  we  can 
help  to  make  the  werld  safe  for  diversity." 

President  Johnson's  first  state  of  the 
Union  message  read:  "For  otir  ultimate  goal 
Is  a  world  without  war,  a  world  made  safe 
fOT  diversity." 

Two  days  later  Dean  Rusk  said:  "The 
reality  of  a  world  of  great  diversity  with 
many  oentets  of  power  and  Influence  Is  com- 
ing into  better  focus." 

"Diversity"  in  their  context,  of  course.  Is 
the  difference  between  communism  and 
liberty  as  we  have  known  It.  When  the 
United  States  guarantees  a  world  safe  for 
diversity.  It  Is  assuring  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  It  ts  working  for  a  world 
safe  for  oommunlsm,  at  least  to  tiie  extent 
that  It  now  exists.  It  Is  certainly  an  aban- 
donment  of  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  the  extending  of  Uberty  and  freedom. 
It  is  an  oacial  embrace  of  "peaceful 
coexistence." 

But  it  does  not  take  this  analysis  of  tiie 
use  of  the  "safe  for  diversity"  phrase  to 
demonstrate  that  the  State  Depertment  has 
surrendered  the  goal  of  "victory"  In  the 
world  struggle.  Our  official  policy,  as  we 
have  written  before  in  this  ooluxnn.  is  to 
wortc  for  a  merger  with  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
Our  policy  planners  call  it  otir  "convergence 
policy."  This  "safe  for  diversity"  tag  is  a 
more  euphemlstle  way  of  saying  what  might 
arouse  the  American  people  to  the  true 
natiu-e  of  our  policy. 

A  glance  around  the  world,  and  at  the 
home  front,  qult^y  reveals  that  we  are  not 
making  the  werld  safe  for  diversity  in  the 
conventional  sense  ef  that  word.  Only  Com- 
mvmist  diversity  Is  being  extended. 

For  Instance,  when  President  Tshombe 
disagreed  with  the  UJ».  and  our  State  De- 
partment on  the  degree  of  autonomy  within 
a  Congoleee  Federation,  he  became  the  ob- 
ject of  XJH.  Jets  and  mortars  supplied  by 
U.S.  Olobemastera. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  dissenters  from 
our  executive  polieles  are  equated  with 
"hatred,"  and  a  prominent  colvimnlst  has 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfair,  low- 
cost  productiMi  of  foreign  beef  dumped 
on  the  U.S.  market  can  wreck  our  dy- 
namic beef  cattle  business. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  67th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  meeting  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  January  29,  1964.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  earnestly  consider  these  res- 
olutions : 

Imports — 1 

Whereas  imports  on  beef  are  at  an  all- 
time  high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  imports  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  imports  is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damage  our  do- 
mestic price  structure;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  countries  exporting  beef  to  the 
United  States  is  virtually  unlimited;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  and  feed- 
ers are  obligated  to  pay  high  fixed  costs  as- 
sociated with  labor,  land,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those  of 
his  foreign  counterpart;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
Indiistry  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  American  economy  in  all 
States;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will  In- 
evitably result  In  removal  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  points  with  concur- 
rent employment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes  him- 
self to  develop  an  expanded  market  for  his 
product;  and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer has  benefited  from  our  expanded  mar- 
ket out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  by  our  domestic  suppliers; 
and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disas- 
trous to  the  American  producer  and  feeder. 
and  tmacceptable  to  the  American  public, 
may  well  set  Into  motion  restrictive  forces 
which  in  the  long  run  will  have  unfavorable 
impact  upon  exporting  countries:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  in  convention  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  January  29.  1964,  recommend  to 
the  Congress,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  quotas  on 
Imports  of  beef  and  beef  products  into  the 
U.S.  ports  of  entry  be  established  with  prin- 
cipal exporters  at  levels  substantially  less 
than  thoee  in  recent  years;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  composition  of  imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  in  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduction 
in  importation  of  primal  cuts;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
Involved  in  any  negotiations,  it  be  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro- 
vision to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  use  of  our  siu-plus  feeds; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 


the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies,  gov- 
ernment and  n(Kigovemment,  together  with 
heads  of  government  of  ezp<»'tlng  countries. 

IMFCHITS — 2 

Whereas  our  present  Import  duties  on  beef 
products  are  inadequate  as  a  protection  for 
our  domestic  cattle  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  duties  on  beef  and  beef  prbd- 
ucts  are  scheduled  for  consideration  at  the 
upcoming  trade  negotiations  at  Qenevathls 
year:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urgently  request  our 
negotiators  at  Oeneva  entirely  to  delete  beef 
and  beef  products  as  items  for  consideration 
at  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

Label  iNO 

Whereas  meat  Imports  are  becoming  a 
substantial  supply  of  our  meat  consimiption; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  needs  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  origin  of  such  prod- 
ucts: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  In  convention  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  January  29,  1964,  demand  that 
proper  legislation  be  enacted  to  Insure  label- 
ing of  all  Imported  meats  and  meat  products 
as  to  their  point  of  origin. 


The  Lot  Angeles  Indnttrial  Fair  and 
Congrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or   CALtrOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  5,  and  6,  1964,  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sponsoring  the 
first  Los  Angeles  Industrial  Pair  and 
Congress.  More  than  25,000  business- 
men and  industrialists  from  the  Western 
United  States  are  expected  to  attend  this 
unique  3 -day  conference.  The  theme  of 
the  event  will  be  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities of  growth  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sessions  of  the  congress  will  focus  on 
what  business  leaders  can  do  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  orderly  and  mature  growth 
of  the  southern  California  Industrial 
community,  management's  responsibili- 
ties to  higher  education,  industrial  mod- 
ernization and  other  topics. 

The  fair  will  exhibit  many  new  con- 
sumer products  which  have  been  derived 
from  space  and  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  Industrial  prod- 
ucts, equipment  and  services  wUl  be 
shown  along  with  action  displays  and 
demonstrations.  The  winning  entries  in 
the  industrial  design  competition  will 
also  be  exhibited. 

I  commend  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Lawler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Knox  Bourne,  chairman 
of  executive  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Pair  and  Congress  and  the  many  others 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  this 
event  a  success.  Their  efforts  are  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
California. 


196J^ 
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SteppinntMiM  in  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.iJ]*ozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Maj.  Gen.  Ben  I.  Punk,  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  commander,  Space  Systems  Divi- 
sion— ^APSC — which  appeared  In  the 
September-October  1963  issue  of  Ren- 
dezvous. General  Punk^  briefly  reviews 
our  space  efforts  and  discusses  some  of 
the  military  implications  of  space  ex- 
ploration. 

The  article  follows : 

Steppingstones  in  Space 

(By   ICaJ.   Qen.   Ben  I.   Punk,  USAF,   C!c»n- 
mander.  Space  Systems  Division  (AFSC) ) 

In  reaching  toward  space,  the  United  States 
has  set  its  national  sights  on  the  biggest 
objective  in  its  history. 

While  size  In  itself  Is  not  always  a  virtue, 
bigness  has  become  characteristic  of  this 
Nation.  Prom  modest  beginnings,  men  of 
bold  spirit  pioneered  this  country;  men  and 
women  of  coura{(e  and  vision  have  persevered 
against  every  frontier — geographic,  scientific, 
technical,  and  social — to  make  this  United 
States  the  powerful  nation  It  is  today.  And, 
to  draw  an  obvious  parallel,  these  same  char- 
acteristics— ^boldness,  strength,  foresight  and 
the  flair  for  adventure — are  the  very  attri- 
butes needed  today  In  ovx  effort  to  extend 
national  capabilities  Into  space  Itself. 

Further,  the  word  "bigness"  becomes  lost 
In  the  expanses  of  space,  but  only  by  think- 
ing big,  planning  big,  and  doing  big  can  we 
hope  to  make  a  dent  in  the  vastness  of  space. 

Tet  there  U  no  question  but  what  we  have 
made  a  dent — and  a  substantial  one,  at 
that — In  cracking  space  barriers  In  the  fewer 
than  7  years  of  the  space  age. 

A  simple  statistical  listing  of  U.S.  space 
accomplishments  since  the  military  put  Ex- 
plorer I  Into  orbit,  In  January  1958,  will  run 
more  than  20  pages  in  a  pocket-size  book. 
We  have  completed  Project  Mercury  on  a 
hlgh^  note  of  success,  and  we  are  heavily 
Involved  as  a  nation  In  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  programs  which  will  lead  us  to  the 
moon  and  enrich  our  space  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  can  say  In 
aU  honesty  that  we  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning In  our  technical  assault  on  the  un- 
known of  ^>aoe.  TO  the  present  time  we 
have  been  successfxU  In  putting  more  than 
125  scientific  vehicles  Into  speixx.  We  have 
experience  with  gadgets  designed  to  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  Space  environment  and 
with  prototype  systems  aimed  at  the  attain- 
ment ot  oocomunlcatlon,  navigation,  obser- 
vation, and  meteoaxdoglcal  space  capabilities. 
Overall,  we  have  multiplied  our  resoiircee, 
enriched  our  technologies,  and  acquired  the 
basic  foundation  of  experience  essential  to 
the  enlargement  of  new  capability. 

The  economic  effect  of  our  space  ventures 
also  has  become  apparent  in  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  space  age.  In  1957,  for  example, 
the  United  States  spent  about  $175  million 
for  space  purposes.  In  1950  the  figure  was 
$862  million.  In  1961  the  space  budget 
amounted  to  $1.8  MUlon.  In  first  year  196S 
the  total  exceeded  $5  bUlion.  The  1964  fig- 
ures will  be  even  larger. 

By  1970  It  Is  estimated  that  Government 
space  expenditures  may  approach  $14  billion 
annually.  Further,  when  we  consider  the 
chain  reaction  that  results  from  technological 
developments,  it  Is  not  likely  that  the  an- 


ticipated $70  to  $80  billion  to  be  expended 
in  q>aoe  programs  over  the  next  decade  wlU 
represent  but  a  fraction  oC  the  total  eco- 
nomic impact  oil  our  Natton.  Whole  new 
Industries  are  being  created,  and  In  these 
first  years  of  the  space  age  more  than  150 
examples  of  new  products  and  new  prooessea 
contributing  to  our  social  and  physical  wel- 
fare have  been  Identified  as  resulting  from 
space-related  activities.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  figure  will  triple  or  quadruple  during 
the  next  10  years. 

A  U.S.  business  executive  was  quoted  re- 
cently as  predicting  that  the  space- 
associated  business  may  soon  overtake  the 
automotive  Industry  as  the  largest  in  the 
world.  In  the  same  vein.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1070  the  space  Industry  will 
employ  one  out  of  every  four  scientifically 
and  technically  trained  men  In  America. 

Yet  I  am  not  surprised  that  people  fre- 
quently ask:  "Why  do  we  want  to  go  Itrto 
spaoe?"  It  Is  a  valid  question  and  to  reply 
"Because  It  Is  there,"  Is  not  a  sufBclent 
answes.  Essentially,  there  are  four  good  rea- 
sons for  our  Interests  In  space.  First,  to  In- 
crease national  prestige,  and  the  Importance 
of  this  I  am  sure  Is  evident;  second,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge;  third,  to  benefit  human 
welfare;  and  fourth,  to  strengthen  national 
security. 

Naturally,  we  in  the  milltaiV  are  concerned 
primarily  about  defense  and  security,  yet  we 
recognize  that  all  four  reasons  are  related 
and — to  some  degree — Interdependent,  Just  as 
our  civil  and  military  space  efforts  are  com- 
plementary and  mutually  productive.  Vice 
President  Johnson  has  put  It  this  way:  "The 
future  of  this  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  free  world  depend  upon  our  success  In 
space.  No  one  person,  no  one  company,  no 
one  Government  agency  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  competence,  the  missions,  or  the  require- 
ments for  the  space  program.  It  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  national  Job." 

From  the  military  view,  of  course,  respon- 
sible as  we  are  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation, 
we  In  the  Air  Force  recognize  that  space  Is 
a  new  dimension  that  may  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  ovir  future  security.  Just  as  the 
airplane  and  the  ballistic  missile  have  altered 
military  weapons  and  tactics  In  recent  years, 
the  progress  of  space  technology  has  dic- 
tated that  we  again  reappraise  our  military 
attitude  and  aptitude.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  mankind's 
entry  Into  space  has  not  changed  the  phUoe- 
ophy  underlying  our  Nation's  basic  mlUtary 
strategy;  namely,  that  If  we  want  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  freedom  we  must  possess  the 
capability  and  the  determination  to  do  so. 

Gen.  B.  A.  Schrlever,  ■vfho  directed  the  Na- 
tion's ballistic  mlssUe  dev^opment  program 
and  now  heads  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand, has  put  It  this  way:  "There  Is  the 
same  obllgatton  to  counter  aggression  In 
space  as  there  Is  on  the  land,  on  the  seas,  and 
In  the  atmosphere." 

In  other  words,  remaining  strong  enough 
and  responsive  enough  to  prevent  war  Is  still 
oxn-  Job,  and  this  capacity  for  effective  deter- 
rence Is  Just  as  vital  In  the  space  age  as  In 
the  air  or  missile  age.  The  manner  In  which 
we  can  best  assure  this  deterrence  Is  the  key 
question  we  face  today.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion and  resolve  any  doubt,  we  must  over- 
come the  hazards  and  the  hostUlties  of  the 
space  environment,  we  must  cope  with  the 
costly  business  of  gaining  useful  space  ex- 
perience, and  we  must — ^perhaps — ^rethink 
traditional  ways  of  performing  military  mis- 
sions. 

One  of  the  pressing  probtons  to  be  solved 
is  how  to  develop  and  employ  effective  space 
systems  In  a  timely  manner.  We  Uve  In  a 
day  of  fast-paoed  techn<^oglcal  progress.  It 
took  112  years  to  develop  photography,  56 
years  for  the  teIeph(H>e,  35  for  the  radio,  15 
ye^rs  for  radar,  12  years  for  television,  and  6 
years  for  the  transistor.  Similarly,  Jet  air- 
craft were  more  than  a  dozen  years  In  the 


development  ttta%i,  the  at<xnlc  bomb  took  6 
years  in  a  crash  effort,  and  the  bcdllstlc  mls- 
sUe  was  produced  In  Just  under  6  years. 

This  trend  Imp— ee  on  the  mlUtary  planner 
a  new  and  demanding  requirement  for  tech- 
nical respoostfwiess,  If  we  are  going  to  plan, 
define,  and  produce  systems  that  wlU  not  be 
overtaken  by  the  events  of  thne,  techm^ogy, 
and  clrcunostanee,  we  mxist  do  more  than 
simpty  compress  development  leadtimes.  We 
must  now,  In  fact,  reduce  our  leadtime  on 
foresight. 

No  crystal  ball  is  OTer  crystal  clear,  but  we 
must  discipline  oxiraelves  to  \oolk.  to  the  fu- 
ture both  knaglnatlvely  and  reallstlcaUy,  to 
seek  fresh  Ideas,  and — If  necessary — to  over- 
haul traditional  ways  of  doing  our  Jobs.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  to  forecast  the  ene- 
my's intentions,  his  capabilities,  and  his  ac- 
tions, gearing  our  own  development  sched- 
ules jso  that  our  •technical  superiority  and 
aerospace  leadership  wUl  be  assured. 

In  the  xMst  we  have  tended  to  neglect  the 
mlUtary  applications  of  technology.  This 
practice  has  not  proved  fatal,  but  It  has  been 
costly.  Time  In  which  to  catch  up  te  not 
likely  to  be  a  chtuTK;terlstlc  oi  any  space-age 
confiict. 

Progress  Is  measured  not  by  technology 
alone,  but  by  the  application  of  technology. 
In  this  respect  direction  must  Infiuenoe  dis- 
covery, and  decisions  must  get  the  same  em- 
phasis as  developments. 

In  short,  we  are  aware  that  we  miut  de- 
cide who'e  we  are  going,  and  we  must  begin 
to  acquire  deeper  practical  experience  in  our 
space  ventures,  "nils  Is  fundamental  to  any 
effective  mUltary  space  posture  we  hope  to 
fashion. 

Of  course,  e:q}a-lmentatlon  and  explora- 
tion, as  ends  In  themselves,  are  luxuries  the 
military  services  c<m  lU  afford.  We  benefit 
heavily,  therefore,  from  the  Investigative  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  But  our  goal  is  to  trans- 
form space  projects  from  expensive  curiosi- 
ties to  useful,  reliable,  aind  economical 
military  Instruments.  And  to  make  such 
meaningful  advances  In  the  space  arts  we 
have  to  first  gain  experience,  under  realistic 
conditions. 

To  this  end.  we  in  the  Air  Force  Space  Sys- 
tems Division  are  engaged  In  a  five-point 
program  •  •  •  our  "Stepping  Stones"  to 
space. 

First,  we  are  continually  Increasing  the 
extent  of  our  working  partnership  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. While  there  are  distinctions  between 
military  and  non-mUitary  needs  In  space. 
Just  as  there  are  In  any  realm,  there  are  a 
great  many  areas  of  mutual  concern  and 
benefit  between  NASA  and  Department  of 
Defense  programs. 

For  example,  whether  we  launch  a  satellite 
to  inspect  the  space  environment  or  examine 
another  satellite,  we  must  be  skilled  In 
launching  techniques.  In  command  and  con- 
trol, and — perhaps — In  the  recovery  of  the 
space  vehicle.  For  whatever  purpose  we  send 
man  into  space,  we  must  be  assured  of  his 
ability  to  survive  there,  to  function  there, 
and  to  return  safely. 

To  date,  the  great  majority — weU  o\'er  90 
percent.  In  fact — of  U.S.  space  achievements 
have  depended  on  the  boosters  developed  by 
the  military,  and  on  the  facilities  and  the 
support  of  the  Air  Faroe  resources.  In  na- 
tional space  programs  such  as  the  Mercury 
orbital  aeries,  the  Ranger  projects  and  the 
Mariner  Veniis  probe  the  Air  Force  has 
provided  the  boosters  and  conducted  the 
launches.  We  have  participated  In  the  cacn- 
pllcated  ground-level  work  of  matching  pay- 
load  to  booster,  of  insuring  the  performance 
of  booster,  and — in  the  Mercury  program — 
developing  the  astronaut  safety  system. 

We  now  foresee  a  clear  opportunity  during 
the  next  several  years,  for  the  Air  Force — in 
turn — to  benefit  from  the  use  of  certain  pay- 
load  vehicles  developed  by  or  for  NASA.    For 
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Two  of  these  motors  will  provide  the  lift- 
off power  for  the  Titan  III  space  laxmch  sys- 
tem, and  the  research  and  technology  In- 
herent in  their  development  will  c»ntribute 
to  the  even  larger  solids  of  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Fourth,  our  program  calls  for  continued 
experience  with  those  space  programs  that 
already  have  been  proven  feasible  and 
beneficial.  These — among  others — Include 
weather,  communications,  and  navigational 
systems. 

Our  measure  of  success  in  these  ventures. 
and  an  index  to  the  rate  of  our  overall  space 
progress,  can  be  deduced  from  an  appraisal 
of  the  degrees  of  reliability  we  are  attaining. 
•  For  example,  last  June  30  the  200th  Thor 
was  launched  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.  In  the  course  of  the  Thor's  career  it 
has  achieved  a  93-percent  reliability  record 
as  a  space  booster.  It  has  worked  success- 
fully In  108  of  the  116  firings  in  which  It  was 
used  in  combination  with  various  upper 
stages.  And  It  has  been  97  percent  success- 
ful as  a  first  stage  booster  for  the  Agena 
spacecraft. 

In  payloads,  as  in  boosters,  reliability  rates 
are  climbing.  The  100th  Agena  satellite  ve- 
hicle was  launched  this  past  July  12.  It  was 
the  78th  to  achieve  orbit  since  the  February 
28,  195»,  launch  when  an  Air  Force  Agena 
become  the  first  satellite  to  be  placed  in 
polar  orbit. 

Of  92  launches  where  the  Agena  separated 
from  the  booster  and  its  rocket  engine  Ig- 
nited as  programed.  78  successfully  attained 
orbit — a  .947  batting  average. 

This  average  Increased  to  .956  for  the  last 
50  launches  leading  up  to  the  Agena  century 
mark. 

And.  In  the  recovery  of  satellites  from 
orbit,  we  achieved  a  75-percent  success  rec- 
ord last  year  and  this  rate  has  since  im- 
proved even  more. 

We  believe  that  these  figures  speak  well 
not  only  of  the  success  of  our  si>ace  activi- 
ties, but  indicate  as  well  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  experience  we  are  acquir- 
ing. 

As  for  the  fifth  In  our  series  of  stepping 
stones,  we  consider  It  essential  to  devote  our 
best  scientific;  technical,  and  managerial  ef- 
forts toward  solving  such  dlffictilt  problems 
as  maneuvering  in  space,  assiu'ing  safe  re- 
entry, affccompllshlng  precise  landing  and  re- 
using of  space  vehicles. 

Because  we  think  of  space  as  an  extension 
of  atmosphere,  it  is  easy  to  aJso  think  of 
space  missions  In  terms  of  operations  within 
the  atmosphere.  Yet.  literally  and  figura- 
tively, there  is  a  "world"  of  difference.  As 
an  example:  If  half  of  a  Jet  plane's  weight 
was  taken  up  by  fuel,  that  plane  could  make 
approximately  15,000.  15  degree  turns  in  the 
air.  But  a  spacecraft  with  50  percent  of  Its 
on-orblt  weight  in  fuel,  traveling  17.000  miles 
per  hour.  coiUd  make  only  one  15  degree  turn. 
Fmrther.  shifting  direction  In  space  means 
changing  orbit.  These  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  dlfflcultiee  we  face  in  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  maneuvering  In  outer  space. 

Similarly,  reentering  the  atmosphere  at 
high  velocities  from  space  means  we  have  to 
cope  with  severe  problems  of  heating;  to 
assiire  precise  reentry  and  landing  for  a 
space  glider  such  as  the  X-20  Dyna-Soar 
demands  split-second  control  and  precise 
navigation  In  cnrder,  tor  enunple,  to  bring 
the  vehicle  down  within  the  narrow  lO-mlle- 
deep  reentry  corridor  aerodynamlcally  stable 
enough  to  fiy. 

Finally,  since  well  over  98  percent  of  the 
•1,000  per  pound  cost  of  our  payloads  In 
orbit  today  is  represented  by  the  booeter,  or 
other  a«roq>ace  ground  equipment  and  fa- 
clUtlee,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  going  to  cut 
costs  w«  must  devise  ways  of  salvaging  and 
reusing  the  booster  and,  tf  we  want  to  re- 
duce costs  still  further,  to  develop  means  of 
UBing  the  payload  vehicle  over  again. 


These  five  p>oints  represent  the  slate  of 
oiu-  space  activities  during  the  years  Just 
ahead.  To  seme  extent,  the  current  and 
projected  NASA  programs  will  satisfy  certain 
of  these  tremendous  requirements. 

But  because  of  the  inherent  differences  be- 
tween military  and  noimillitary  missions, 
there  are  space  goals  that  appear  peculiarly 
military  and  can  reasonably  be  met  only  by 
military  oriented  efforts.  For  example — 
rendezvous.  The  military  value  of  space 
rendezvous  Is  difficult  to  assess  at  this  time. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  less  Important — or 
much  more  important — than  one  thinks  to- 
day. In  any  case,  whatever  Its  future  value 
or  need,  it  is  one  thing  to  rendezvous  with 
a  friendly  satellite  in  a  controlled  and  pre- 
determined orbit,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  rendezvous  with  an  uncooperative  vehicle 
that  might  be  equipped  to  take  evasive  ac- 
tion or  be  boobytrapped.  Further,  rendez- 
vous for  the  piupoee  of  inspection  is  of  little 
value  unless  we  are  equipped  to  capture  a 
satellite  or  otherwise  negate  it.  Such  would 
be  uniquely  military  Jobs  and  we  prepare  to 
do  them  properly  only  by  putting  a  military 
"twist"  on  the  rendezvous  development  ca- 
pability. 

Communications  in  space  is  another  ex- 
ample of  military  needs  not  met  by  present 
or  planned  civilian  projects.  A  military 
communications  system  in  space  must  be 
global  in  coverage;  it  must  function  24  hoiu-s 
a  day;  It  must  be  Jam  proof;  its  ground  sta- 
tions must  be  reasonably  invulnerable  and — 
preferably — mobile;  and  it  must  be  capable 
of  functioning  effectively  in  any  "last  ditch" 
situation  when  communications  with  our 
forces  around  the  world  must  be  insxured. 

At  present  the  Air  Force  is  working  with 
the  Army  and  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency  on  the  development  of  a  system  of 
space  communications  employing  several 
random  satellites  at  medium  altitudes. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  why 
military  requirements  in  space,  as  in  any 
other  medium,  are  more  stringent  than  non- 
mllltary  needs.  The  military,  in  time  of  war 
or  under  threat  of  war,  mtist  operate  in  an 
antagonistic  climate.  A  system  must  not 
only  work  reasonably  well  under  generally 
favorable  conditions,  it  must  work  without 
fall  and  under  adverse  conditions.  To  put 
It  another  way,  a  military  system  should  be 
able  to  do  anything  a  civil  system  can 
do — but  do  It  better. 

In  advertising  copy  today,  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  make  a  virtue  of  being  sec- 
ond best.  A  certain  telephone  company,  for 
example,  has  sponsored  magazine  advertise- 
ments pointing  out  that  their  company  Is 
second  In  the  commercial  telephone  busi- 
ness. But  then,  there  are  thousands  of  pri- 
vate phone  companies  in  this  country.  A 
certain  car  rental  firm  boasts  of  being  sec- 
ond In  the  field,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
agencies  renting  and  leasing  automobiles. 
A  woman's  magazine  boasts  that  it  is  second 
In  home  readership. 

True,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  second  in  fields  where  competition  Is 
keen  and  where  there  are  many  contenders. 
But  In  space  the  United  States  is  competing 
with  only  one  nation,  and  being  second  Is 
the  same  as  being  last  when  there  are  no 
third  parties  in  a  contest. 

Certainly,  we  who  are  involved  in  the  U.S. 
space  program  have  no  intention  of  letting 
our  Nation  take  second  place.  This  Is  why 
billions  of  dollars  and  tremendous  resources 
are  being  Invested  in  the  NASA  and  DOD 
space  programs.  Approximately  $1.66  billion 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964  Defense  Department 
reseeirch  and  engineering  budget  Is  pro- 
gramed for  space  purposes.  This  accounts 
for  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  1964 
research  and  development  program  and  ex- 
ceeds, for  example,  total  DOD  expenditures 
for  the  development  of  strategic  weapons. 

At  our  own  Space  Systems  Division  in  Los 
Angeles,  we  manage  a  budget  of  slightly  over 


1964. 


•1  billion.  Better  than  96  percent  of  this 
amount  is  represented  in  some  SCO  prime 
and  associate  contracts  we  hold  with  80 
major  U.S.  companies  doing  business  In  19 
States.  In  addition  to  the  prime  and  asso- 
ciate contractors,  there  are  literally  h\m- 
dreds  of  companies— large  and  small— work- 
ing as  subcontractors  or  suppliers  on  space 
projects.  Space  is,  clearly,  a  rapidly  growlmt 
business. 

Fiirther,  space  is  not  only  big  business 
but  important  business.  It  Is  a  national 
effort,  with  a  scope  as  broad  as  space  itself 
and  a  significance  related  directly  to  our 
welfare  and  oxii  security. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  abundance  of 
ideas  but  little  technology.  Today  we  have 
a  mulUpUdty  of  technologies,  but  insuf- 
ficient experience  to  support  the  programs 
essential  tf  we  are  to  Insure  our  proficiency 
in  space  and  our  competence  to  cope  with 
problems  of  defense  in  the  ripening  space 
age  of  tomorrow.  Our  Job,  therefore,  is  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  resources,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  capabilities  of  this  Na- 
tion's Oovemment-Bclence-industry  team- 
to  advance  our  national  space  programs 
through  maximum  NASA-DOD  cooperation; 
and  to  simultaneously  enrich  the  space 
knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  ful- 
fillment of  the  military's  obligations  for  the 
future  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  that 
says:  the  longest  Journey  begins  with  a 
single  step. 

The  United  States  has  taken  much  more 
than  a  single  step  in  the  Journey  into  space 
and  our  pace  is  quickening  as  we  garner  ex- 
perience and  acquire  greater  confidence. 

Yet  It  is  obvioxis  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  and  there  are  many  obstacles  sepa- 
rating us  from  the  goals  we  seek.  We  shall 
be  successful  only  insofar  as  we  are  able 
to  turn  these  "^tumbling  blocks"  into  "step- 
ping stones"  and  transform  a  fiedgllng  ca- 
pability into  full-fiedged  achievement 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoanxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  Just  completed  a  poll  In  the 
Second  CJongressional  IXstrict  of  Florida 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
the  results  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  five-question  poU  was  mailed  to 
some  20,000  residents  of  Duval  County. 
*la^^  which  comprises  my  congressional 
district,  and  it  received  wide  publicity 
through  the  various  media,  for  which  I 
am  extremely  grateful. 

The  results  of  the  poll: 

1.  Shoiild  Government  expenditures  be  cut 
to  offset  proposed  tax  cut?  Yes. -88  percent: 
no.  la  percent. 

.J'  *^o"^^"**  pending  civil  rights  blU  be 
enacted?     Yes,   18  percent;    no.  82  percent. 

3.  Should  there  be  a  domestic  "Peace 
Corps"  in  Uie  United  States?  Yes  32  per- 
cent;  no,  68  percent. 

4.  Should   the  Panama   Canal   be   turned 

5.  Should  Red  China  be  recognized  by 
percent. 


or  nouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHBE>RESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  submit  herewith  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article,  entitled  "Member  of  Congress 
m  the  Reserves."  written  by  Col.  John 
T.  Carlton.  U.S.  Air  Reserve  executive 
director.  Reserve  Officers  Association 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  29  edition  of  Army  Times: 

Members  or  Congress  in  the  Reserves 
(By  Col.  John  T.  Carlton) 

Continuing  reports  reflecting  upon  the 
service  of  Members  of  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tion's Reserve  forces  are  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  national  security.  They  are  even 
symptomatic  of  a  sort  of  sickness  on  the 
subject. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act  in  1954.  it  sought  In  various  ways  to 
emphasize  the  vital  necessity  of  this  citizen- 
reservists  concept  of  national  defense 
Coupled  with  a  system  of  Incentives,  there- 
fore, was  the  strong  medicine  of  example 
The  law  therefore  specified  that  service  in 
the  Reserves  vrould  not  be  considered  Federal 
service  in  the  sense  that  reservists  would  not 
be  barred  from  any  other  government  posi- 
tion, or  civil  occupation. 

This  simply  put  into  effect  a  longstanding 
custom.  Former  President  Truman  already 
had  served  more  than  30  years  in  the  Re- 
serves, including  the  approximately  17  years 
he  served  in  the  Senate,  and  later  in  the 
White  House.  The  Nation  has  a  history  of 
national  leaders  also  being  reservists. 

Short  memories  we  have.  A  littie  bit  of  a 
storm  was  attempted  recently,  and  it  re- 
quired a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  ROA,  to  bring  the  question  back 
into  perspective.  Among  many  other  re- 
houses. Representative  Jim  Wright,  an  Air 
Force  pilot  of  some  note,  asserted  that  it 
would  not  occur  to  him  as  a  Congressman  to 
ask  men  in  his  district  to  serve  in  the  Re- 
serves, and  make  themselves  subject  to  callup 
seff '^'  ^^^  **  ^^*  "*™®  ^^™*  exempt  him- 
We  are  inclined  in  these  times— if  not  in 
aU  periods  of  history— to  be  influenced  more 
by  example  than  by  precept.  The  value  of 
the  testimonial  has  not  been  excelled  In  solid 
salesmanship. 

There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the 
stock  of  the  Res«-ve  forces  in  the  past  10 
years^  A  major  element  in  this  improvement 
has  been  the  existence  of  Uie  Capitol   Hill 

^hiJfi^i"'"  ^^""^  participation  of  more 
than  160  Reserve  officers  in  Congress  in  the 
training  programs.  By  tiielr  example,  tiiese 
among  the  635  men  and  women  representing 
this  entire  great  Nation  have  a  vast,  and 
wholesome,  effect  upon  the  mortss,  the  atti- 
tudes, and  the  compulsions  of  the  American 
people.     The  reservists,  and  the  Reserve  lead- 

!^;  ♦K?  **®*^  encouraged  by  Uieir  interest 
and  their  participation. 

^J^ll  **^  *^*  prestige,  bellwettier  Individ- 
•ff^»  *  ^  Reserve  forces.  The  persistent 
effort  to  discredit  them  and  thelT  service 
whether  intentional  or  not,  cannot  be' 
viewed  as  anyttilng  less  than  a  blow  at  the 
entire  Reserve  forces  programs  which  are  es- 
sential  to  national  security. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  these  Congress- 
men  got  where  tiiey  are  by  virtue  of  stout 
hearts  and  steady  nerves  as  well  as  compe- 
tence. Those  who  are  deserving  of  th^ 
commissions  are  not  likely  to  quit. 


or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOYSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Cummerford  of  the  New  York 
bar  wrote  a  very  interesting  and 
thoughtful  article  jjnder  the  caption 
"Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs,"  for  the 
February  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal. 

The  article,  aside  from  its  sound  logic 
has  special  appeal  to  this  humble  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  who  has  long  been 
pleased  to  refer  to  these  civil  rights  bills 
as  civil  wrongs. 

The  Honorable  Ernest  W.  Graves  a 
valued  friend  and  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Welch,  Olbbes  &  Graves  of 
Laurel,  Miss.,  was  so  impressed  with'  the 
article  that  he  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: 

EDrroR,  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear   Sir:    Mr.   Edward   F.   Cummerford 's 
article  in  the  February  1964  issue  entiUed 
"ClvU   Rights    and    Civil    Wrongs"    deserves 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  thinking 
attorney  and  citizen  in  the  Nation,  regard- 
less of  sectionalism,  political  strtpe  or  phi- 
losophy.     He    has    earned    the    plaudits   of 
Americans    everywhere    in    suggesting    that 
the  house  should  not  be  burned  down  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  mice.    Mr.  Cummer- 
ford obviously  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions  in   taking  such  a  logical,   yet  un- 
popular approach  to  his  subject.    Let's  hope 
that  no  revolutionary  agitators  have  chained 
themselves  to  his  law  office  door  in  protest 
If  the  sound,  fury,  and  hysteria  now  ac- 
companying the  Government-sponsored  per- 
version   of    constitutional   law    and    llbertv 
continues    at    the    present    ridiculous    rate 
George  Orwell's  novel  may  well  have  to  be 
reentitled  "Nineteen  Sixty-Five."    Mr  Cum- 
merford realizes  that  it's  later  than  we  think 
The    Journal    is    likewise    commended    in 
carrying  this  article  which  reminds  us  that 
eternal    vigUance    la    the   price   of   freedom 
LlberaU  from  coast  to   coast  wUl  probably 
demand  that  all  copies  of  the  issue  be  burned 
simply  because  you  allowed  the  other  side  , 
of  the  question  to  be  printed. 
Very  truly  yovirs. 

Ernest  W  Graves. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  turn  I,  too.  was  im- 
pressed. So  much  so  that  in  order  that 
the  arUcIe  may  have  wider  distribution 
I  am  including  it  herewith  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 
The  article  follows : 

Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs 
(By  Edward  F.  Cummerford) 
(Note.- While  no  decent  person  will  de- 
fend racial  or  religious  hate.  Mr.  Cummer- 
ford writes,  it  does  not  follow  that  ever\- 
possible  action  taken  to  eliminate  them  U 
fi  --?°°**  ^'^  necessary.  Indeed,  he  argues, 
toe   drive   to  wipe  out  discrimination   and 

^if  ^^-."'"™*'*^y  '**^  *°  *^e  destruction 
of  Individual  liberty.) 

In    his    novel    of    some    years    ago    called 
Nineteen  Eighty-Four."  George  Orwell  de- 
picted in  frightening  detail  what  life  would 

Sf.  ti^.  .^'■***^''  *°  <**  y*^  suggested  bv 
his  title.  A  monolithic  tyranny  had  come  to 
power  and  had  destroyed  every  semblance  of 
ireedom.    Under  the  absolute  and  brut«l  rule 
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er punitive  measures  for  alleged  offenders. 
Some  have  stated  very  candidly  that  If 
enough  complaints  are  not  filed  to  keep  them 
busy,  they  will  go  out  searching  for  examples  , 
of  bias.  Frequently  they  query  employers  as 
to  tbe  proportions  of  races  and  creeds  in 
their  employ;  they  scrutinize  employment 
applications  to  see  if  there  are  any  questions 
deemed  discriminatory;^  they  scan  advertis- 
ing by  hotels  and  resorts  to  ferret  out  lan- 
guage that  mlg^t  be  a  subtle  cloak  for  bias. 
These  commissions,  in  short,  seem  to  view 
their  scope  as  ever  widening.  For  example, 
in  1961  Ogden  R.  Reld.  the  then  chairman  of 
SCAD,  said  that  he  desired  legislation  to  give 
his  agency  power  to  deal  with  bias  in  promo- 
tions as  well  as  In  initial  hiring  procedures. 
TTie  trend  is,  unmistakably,  in  the  direction 
of  more  and  more  power  for  these  agencies. 
As  SCAD  said  In  one  of  its  recent  publica- 
tions: "While  no  complaint  has  been  too 
minor,  no  objective  has  been  too  large".* 

Sometimes  the  activities  of  these  agencies 
verge  on  the  absurd.  In  one  instance  the 
oMmer  of  a  little  barbershop  on  Long  Island 
placed  a  sign  in  his  window  reading  "Kinky 
haircuts  $5."  SCAD,  neither  amused  by  his 
crude  attempt  at  subtlety  nor  deterred  by 
the  ancient  maxim  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex,  took  immediate  steps  to  punish  him. 
Several  years  ago  the  SUte  of  New  York 
deleted  the  item  "color"  from  the  various 
details  of  personal  description  on  drivers' 
licenses  on  the  ground  that  tbat  Information 
was  discriminatory.  While  such  nonsense 
hardly  merits  comment.  I  cite  It  eis  an  exam- 
ple of  how  far  such  notions  can  be  carried. 

In  general,  however,  tbe  activities  of  the 
antidiscrimination  agencies  are  more  omin- 
ous than  amusing.  In  1961  the  press  re- 
ported that  tbe  Philadelphia  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  had  warned  17.000  employers 
ii^  that  city  that  they  must  not  follow  merely 
the  letter  of  the  antlblas  statutes  but  be 
prepared  to  show  that  they  "really  believed 
In  the  spirit"  of  such  laws.  Recently  a  civil 
rights  committee  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  advocated  strengthening 
local  laws  against  bias  in  housing  by  pub- 
licizing proceedings  to  embarrass  the  ac- 
cused; should  this  not  suffice,  the  committee 
concluded,  "consideration  might  be  given  to 
the   traditional  criminal  sanctions." ' 

A     aKVOLXmONAXT     DECISION     IN     THE     SECOND 
daCUTTS 

In  addition  to  antlblas  statutes,  there  Is 
now  a  marked  trend  toward  litigation  to  ac- 
complish related  alms.  Such  suits  invariably 
are  filed  In  Federal  courts,  using  the  14th 
amendment  as  a  catchall  foundation.  In  the 
recent  case  of  Taylor  v.  Board  of  Education, 
etc.,  of  New  RocheUe*  the  Court  of  A{^)eals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  held  that  where  the 
student  body  of  a  public  school  had  over 
the  years,  because  of  neighborhood  changes, 
evolved  frcxn  predcminantly  white  to  pre- 
dominantly (94  percent)  Negro,  the  Negro 
pnpUs  could  apply  to  the  Federal  court  for 
transfer  to  a  school  whose  racial  makeup 
was  more  in  accord  with  their  preferences. 
Irrespective  of  school  boundaries  or  distances 
Involved.  This  was  In  spite  of  the  fact  tbat 
the  dty  and  State  Involved  had  never  re- 
quired any  segregaticxi  in  public  schools,  and 
the  board  at  education  concerned  vigorously 
denied  that  any  racial  considerations  enter- 
ed into  the  mapping  of  school  districts. 

Tbe  New  Rochelle  case  represents  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  and  far-reaching  ded- 
■loDa  ever  handed  down  In  this  oountry  and 
its  ultimate  effects  are  beyond  conjecture, 
aimllar  eutts  are  pending  sgalnat  school 
boards  tbrougbout  the  land,  all  predicated 
OQ  tfae  tbeory  that  too  high  a  ratio  at  Ne- 
groes In  a  Bobooi,  even  though  the  mere 
reflection  at  a  partlaular  neighborhood's 
racial  pattema,  la  an  evil  and  muett  be  cor- 
rected by  foroe  at  law. 
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The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Leonard 
P.  Idoore  in  tbe  New  Rochelle  case  ahould 
be  read  carefully  in  Ita  entirety,  for  it  co- 
gently analyses  the  falae  premlaea  on  which 
the  dedston  la  baaed  and  notea  tbe  results  it 
Is  likely  to  have.    Judge  Moore  obeeiied: 

"Regardleas  at  protea«a«toiis  to  tbe  oon- 
trary,  the  effect  and  imptloatiODa  oC  tbe  de- 
cision b^ow  are  to  place  the  operation  at  the 
schools  of  the  country  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  courts  or  a  single  Judge.  Hla  per- 
sonal views  as  to  thoae  pupils  who  should  be 
granted  or  denied  tranafers  will  control;  he 
alone  will  dedde  what  racial  mixtures  satisfy 
his  concept  of  integratton.  Of  neoeeslty  he 
will  have  to  pass  upon  district  lines  if  be 
chooees  to  permit  nel^borhood  schools  to 
continue.  His  decrees  will  cause  echoed  to 
be  built,  altered,  abandoned.  Attendant 
thereto  might  even  be  an  indirect  fixing  of 
the  city's  schocd  tax  rate  to  accomplish  Ills 
Udding."  • 

Other  posslbllitles,  in  addition  to  thoee 
Judge  Moore  suggests,  spring  to  mind.  May 
a  student  who  feels  that  racial  biaa  has  kept 
him  from  a  position  on  an  athletic  team,  or 
from  a  part  in  a  school  play,  or  has  been  the 
reason  for  a  poor  grade  In  a  oourae.  there- 
upon approach  the  nearest  Federal  Judge, 
seeking  redress?  If  Federal  Judges  can  dic- 
tate tbe  drawing  and  alt«-ing  of  school 
boundary  lines  and  the  radal  oocnpoeltloc  of 
student  bodies,  why  may  they  not,  by  the 
same  logic,  determine  the  racial  oompositlon 
of  a  residential  neighborhood  by  appropriate 
decrees  and  orders  directed  to  realty  agents 
and  landlords?  Can  it  hoceatly  be  main- 
tained that  the  Fo\inding  Fathers,  In  their 
almost  parenthetical  reference  to  "such  In- 
ferior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish"  ■  In  the  Oon- 
EtltuUon.  intended  that  a  Federal  district 
Judge  should  exercise  such  frightening  power 
over  the  affairs  of  a  local  community  which 
had  little  or  no  voice  in  his  selection  and 
has  absolutely  no  say  over  Ills  tenvue? 

Almost  with  each  passing  day  new  and 
strange  events  are  reported  in  connection 
with  this  inexorable  drive  to  wipe  out  bias. 
Private  property  Is  seized  and  held  by  mobs; 
"sit-in"  demonstrations  are  conducted  in 
State  capltol  buildings,  dty  halls,  board  of 
education  properties  and  the  like.  Racial 
pressure  groups  dictate  to  private  employers 
what  the  racial  makeup  of  their  payroll 
shall  be,  and  to  school  boards  what  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  student  body  shall  be.  Crude 
pressure  is  exerted  against  private  clubs  be- 
cause of  their  membership  policies,  and 
threats  are  heard  to  abolish  them  altogether. 
What  is  moet  distressing  about  all  of  this 
is  that  those  elements  in  the  ccKnmtmlty 
which  should  be  the  most  reqxmilble — the 
prees,  the  dergy,  educators — yea.  even  the 
bench  and  bcu* — view  these  examples  of  mob 
action  as  something  good,  and  even  give 
them  their  full  support  and  encouragement. 
One  cannot  avoid  wondering  If  they  have 
reflected  on  the  propoeltlon  that  If  a  mob 
can  take  over  a  lunch  counter  because  it 
dislikes  the  policies  prevailing  within,  it 
can.  by  the  same  token,  take  o^rer  a  church 
or  a  publishing  plant,  or  a  university  which 
has  Incurred  its  displeasure. 

In  New  York  City,  which  often  serves  as  a 
bellwether  for  other  places,  some  amazing 
things  have  been  t^'^'^g  place  along  these 
Unas.  Members  of  minority  groups  (gener- 
ally considered  to  mean  Negroes  and  Puerto 
R leans)  may  now  apply  for  transfer  to 
another  school,  even  many  miles  away,  if  the 
racial  balance  in  the  school  they  attend  does 
not  suit  them.  Large  ntimbers  of  such  stu- 
dents are  transported  dally  in  buses  at  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Several  months 
ago  a  "mock  antldlacrlmlnatlon  hearing" 
was  conducted  In  New  York  City  at  which 
children,  selected  from  appropriate  racial 
backgrounds,  acted  out  the  parts  of  a  would- 
be  Negro  tenant  and  a  callons  white  landlord 
who  refused  to  rent  her  an  apartment.    That 
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Innocent  children,  of  any  mce,  ahould  be 
used  as  pawns  in  theae  weird  aociologloal 
chess  games  is  nothing  short  of  reprehensible. 

TEACHZIS   ASK  TOU)  WOU6  TO  AVOID 

In  1961  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation issued  a  directive  to  teachers  in  Its 
system  to  stop  using  certain  words  and 
expressions  which  might  prove  offensive  to 
minority  groups.  Among  the  proscribed 
expressions  were  "low  socioeconomic,"  "fear 
of  walking"  [in  certain  neighborhoods), 
"complete  apathy  of  parents"  and — believe 
it  or  not— the  expression  "dedicated  teach- 
er." 

Thus,    in    about    two    decades,    we    have 
passed  in  rapid  succession  from  the  novel  to 
the  startling  an(V  from  the  startling  to  the 
grotesque.     Into  our  repository  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jurisprudence,  whose  very  foimdation 
stones  are  the  maximum  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  for  individuals  with  minlmimi 
restraint  and  Interference  by  Government, 
some  new  and  strange  concepts  are  being 
Infused.    What  is  more  alarming  is  that  they 
are  be4ng  accepted,  passively   and   unques- 
tlonlngly,  by  most  of  our  populace.    Liberty 
is  being  subordinated  to  equality.     A  type 
.    of  absolute  egalitarlanism,  riding  roughshod 
over  personal  privacy  and  Individual  free- 
dom, has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Mat- 
ters that  fCHTnerly  were  weU  within  the  realm 
of  personal    choice   and   decision   are   now 
branded  as  criminal  or  tortious,  with  the 
ptinltlve  police  power  of  government  stand- 
ing by.    Private  business  and  social  dealings 
now  must  contend  with  the  Government  as 
an   uninvited    third   party,   overseeing   and 
checking  what  private  citizens  do  and  even 
how  and  what  they  think; 

When  bureaucrats  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple can  warn  us  to  obey  the  "spirit"  of  laws 
or  face  penalties;  when  a  Federal  district 
Judge  can  sit  as  the  absolute  overseer  of  a 
local  community's  affairs;  when  school  teach- 
ers are  muzzled  and  coerced;  when  our  cit- 
izens cease  to  be  free  indivldvials  and  become 
merely  "ethnic  groups"  to  be  manipulated 
according  to  some  sociological  dictum;  when 
our  law  and  our  courts  become  merely  the 
extensions  of  the  sociologlste"  workshops- 
when  government  can  invade  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  to  search  out  their  subtlest 
motivations  and  innermost  thoughts;  when 
all  of  these  things  come  to  pass  in  our  land 
of  the  free,  it  is  high  time  we  asked  oiu-selves 
Just  where  we  are  headed. 

The  moet  significant  recent  developments 
center  on  proposed  Federal  legislation  hi  this 
field.  If  such  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  the 
National  Government  would  be  given  Juris- 
diction and  powers  in  areas  never  previously 
regarded  as  coming  within  its  ambit.  The 
eroeion  of  State  and  local  authority  would  be 
tranendously  accelerated. 

The  hour  already  is  late.  We  may  be,  even 
now.  in  the  twUight  of  our  liberty,  standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  type  of  era  en- 
visioned by  Orwell.  When  liberty  is  taken 
from  some,  it  tends  ulUmately  to  fade  for 
all.  When  that  dreadful  day  arrives,  there 
no  longer  wUl  be  any  need  to  argue  about 
discrimination  for  we  shall  aU  be  Joined 
together  in  the  terrible  equality  that  is 
slavery.  As  Justice  Sutherland  observed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago: 

"For  the  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be 
carved  in  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  is 
that  it  was  lost  because  its  possessors  failed 
to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  while  vet 
there  was  time."" 


•a04F.ada«(l»61);  cert.  den.368U.S  940 
(1961). 

*  304  F.  ad  86,  60. 

*  UJS.  Constitution,  art.  m,  sec.  l . 
T  Associated  Press  v.  NLRB,  301  US  103  141 

( 1937) . 
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Senator  Kcatiiif  Receires  Humanitarian 
Award  From  Jamaica  Post,  JWV,  and 
Calls  for  Bold  Near  East  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   WEW    TtMK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
significant  event  occurred  In  my  district 
on  January  26  of  this  year.  I  refer  to 
the  occasion  when  a  great  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York— Kenneth  Keat- 
ing— made  a  historic  address  on  the 
crucial  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
was  presented  with  the  annual  Humani- 
tarian Award  of  the  Gould-Hlrsch  Ja- 
maica Post  No.  90.  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States*,  as  "an  outstanding 
American  who,  in  a  lifetime  of  public 
service,  has  fought  for  all  minorities  and 
supported  Israel  in  her  struggle  to  per- 
severe and  grow  as  a  nation." 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  the  oc- 
casion is  memorable  in  still  another  re- 
spect, for  It  also  marked  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum  as  commander  of 
this  active  and  outstanding  JWV  post. 
Dr.  Applbaum  is  an  outstanding  reU- 
gious.  community,  and  veteran  leader 
He  is  a  Reserve  Army  chaplain,  who 
served  in  World  War  n.  A  noted  rabbi 
and  lawyer,  he  is  active  in  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  countless  religious,  civic, 
professional,  fraternal,  and  veterans 
causes. 


'  Among  items  held  improper  are  the  appli- 
cant's birthplace,  the  birthplace  of  parents 
and  spouses,  original  name  (if  name  was 
changed),  country  of  citizenship,  and  the 
maiden  name  of  wife  or  mother. 

'  "Future  Imperative."  published  by  SCAD 
1961.  pages  not  niunhered. 

'  Bar  Bulletin.  New  Ywk  County  Lawyers 
Association,  March-April,  1962,  p.  168 


As  one  who  came  to  pay  tribute  to  both 
Senator  Keating  and  Dr.  Applbaum  on 
that  Sunday  evening.  January  26, 1  could 
not  help  but  recall  another  historic  occa- 
sion—the 15th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel— when  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum  de- 
livered the  Invocation  in  the  House  and 
his  brother.  Rabbi  Sidney  Applbaum.  de- 
livered the  invocaUon  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  two  brothers 
delivered  the  invocations  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  at  such  a  significant 
time,  too— the  celebration  of  Israel's 
anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  mention  another 
feature  of  the  evening— the  presentation 
of  special  citations  of  merit  to  12  mem- 
bers of  the  post  for  their  "dedication  to 
the  service  of  the  community."  Among 
those  who  received  this  coveted  tribute 
was  Henry  Albert,  who  rose  from  the 
ranks  in  the  post  to  become  an  outstand- 
ing national  commander  of  the  JWV 
Another  recipient  was  Past  County  JWV 
Comdr.  Jack  Cottin.  who  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job  as  chairman  of  the  night's  cere- 
monies. The  others  to  whom  the  award 
was  presented  were:  John  Basile  and 
Katherine  BItses.  owners  of  the  Bellaire 
Castle  where  the  event  was  held    two 


Americans  of  Ore^  extraction  who  have 
done  so  much  to  help  the  JWV  in  their 
fight  for  a  bettor  America.    Morris  Olm- 
pelson.  also  a  past  county  commander 
now  director  of  the  Queens  office  of  the 
State  motor  vehicle  department;   Max 
Almoslno,  past  commander  of  the  post: 
Morris  Baum,  a  past  county  commander; 
Allan   Ehrlich,   a  former   county   com- 
mander now  dutifully  serving  as  quar- 
termaster of  his  post;  Leonard  Gleichen- 
haus,  a  former  senior  vice  commander  of 
his  post;   Bert  Ordan,  past  post  com- 
mander, now  adjutant;  Max  Rosenfeld. 
another  former  county  commander  and 
beloved  85-year-old  Sam  Semler,  a  heio 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  who  is  still 
very  active  in  post  affairs.    Three  women 
were  also  honored  with  these  awards  of 
merit.    They  are  Clara  Olmpelson,  past 
county  president  of  the  auxUiary;  Elsa 
Baum,  member  of  the  second  husband 
and  wife  team  of  the  post,  who  Is  co- 
editor   with  her  husband  of   the  post 
newspaper;  and  Rosetta  Rawson,  presi- 
dent of  the  auxiliary. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening  Mr 
Speaker.  foUowlng  the  presentation  of 
the  Humanitarian  Award,  was  Senator 
Keating's  stirring  speech.  In  it.  he 
stressed  the  dangers  to  peace  that  exist 
in  the  Near  East  and  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  our  State  Department  in  not  rec- 
ognizing the  dangers  of  the  situation. 
He  outlined  a  three-point  program  to 
prevent  Nasser's  expansionist  plans  from 
"setting  the  Middle  East  ablaze." 

In  introducing  Senator  Keating,  Dr 
Applbaum  called  him  a  shining  example 
of  what  Is  good,  what  Is  true,  and  what 
is  valuable  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  is  significant,  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Dr.  Applbaum,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  said  in  speaking  of  a 
distinguished  Republican  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York : 

There  are  times  when  one's  appraisal  of 
another  shaU  not  be  influenced  by  partisan- 
ship. This  is  particularly  true  In  the  case 
of  a  man  of  Senate  Keatinc's  stature  in  the 
good  fight  for  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  of  Sen- 
ator Keating's  remarks  on  the  Middle 
East  situation  need  no  elaboration  by 
me.  They  are  cogent,  astute,  and  offer  a 
guideline  for  a  policy  which  our  State 
Department  and  the  administration 
cannot  aflford  to  ignore.  So  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  can  become  fully  cog- 
nizant with  the  proposals  offered  by  this 
great  Senator.  I.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, insert  the  full  text  of  his  talk  at 
this  JWV  instaUation  in  the  Record  : 

Dr.  Karl  Applbatun,  officers  and  members 
of  the  Jamaica  Post  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  receipt  of  the  Jamaica  Posts 
annual  hiunanitarian  award,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  express  how  proud— how  deeply 
moved  I  am.  The  words  "Thank  vou"  seern 
so  Inadequate,  but  of  course,  I  do  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

This  is  an  experience  I  shall  always 
cherish — always  remember.  To  be  given  a 
humanitarian  award  is  to  me  the  highest 
possible  honor.  It  Is  as  if  I  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  human  good  will 
and  been  found  to  be  spiritually  sound.  I 
am  deeply  honored  by  this  visible  expres- 
sion of  your  trust  in  me.    I  shall   do  my 
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to  prevent  it.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  crys- 
tal clear  what  our  position  Is. 

It  is  high  time  for  our  Oovernment  to  pull 
the  fiise  out  of  the  Middle  Bast  powder  keg. 
It  is  the  task  of  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can 
to  stimulate  our  Government  officials  to  view 
the  plight  of  Israel  with  at  least  the  same 
alarm  that  they  view  Indonesia  or  the  Berlin 
wall.  Actually,  In  my  opinion,  the  danger 
of  war  in  the  Middle  Blast  Is  greater  and 
more  immediate  than  our  Oovernment  offi- 
cials realize. 

Perhaps  Attorney  General  Kennedy  might 
stop  off  there  on  his  way  home.  It  would  at 
least  show  Nasser  how  deeply  we  are  con- 
cerned.   It  would  certainly  give  him  pause. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  our  Middle  Eastern 
foreign  policy  there  exists  what  I  call  the 
Interpretation  gap.  I  mean  the  gap  between 
what  our  policy  actually  Is  and  how  other 
nations  interpret  it  to  be. 

In  other  words,  we  do  so  much  hemming 
and  hawing,  other  nations  Just  dont  believe 
we  mean  what  we  say.  When  we  do  act, 
they  are  taken  completely  by  surprise  and 
behave  as  though  we  were  to  blame  for  con- 
fusing the  issue.  ' 

This  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another 
reminds  me  of  a  story  going  the  Washington 
rounds. 

A  yo\ing  and  attractive  schoolteacher  de- 
cided to  get  married  rather  hurriedly.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  she  could 
get  away  for  a  honeymoon  until  a  girl  friend 
came  to  her  rescue  and  offered  to  act  as 
substitute  for  the  couple  of  weeks  the  bride 
and  groom  were  away. 

On  the  newly  married  couple's  return,  a 
welcome-home  party  was  given  them.  At  this 
party  someone  started  to  Introduce  the  hus- 
band to  the  girl  who  had  acted  as  substitute. 
"Oh,"  he  interrupted.  "I  know  Miss  Jones 
very  well.  She  substituted  for  my  wUe  on 
our  honeymoon." 

That  story  Is  a  more  apt  illvistratlon  of  our 
Middle  East  policy  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. We  do  not  Intend  to  deceive.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  deliberately  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another.  We  Just  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  say  what  we  really  mean — 
to  convince  other  nations  that,  under  certain 
given  circumstances,  we  do  mean  business. 

I  am  sure  that  our  diplomats  are  the  most 
truthful,  the  most  straightforward  In  the 
WOT-ld.  But  for  some  reason  a  lot  of  foreign 
nations  don't  coiuit  on  what  they  say. 
Which  reminds  me  of  the  middle-aged  hus- 
band who  called  his  youngish  wife  to  say  that 
he  wouldn't  be  home  till  late.  "Can  I  count 
on  that?"  she  asked  him. 

The  pec^le  of  Israel  as  well  as  the  Arabs 
may  be  confused  by  oiu-  attitude.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  know  that  America  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
Israel. 

They  know  how  much  American  Jews  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  to  build  Israel.  I 
think  in  their  hearts  they  are  convinced 
that  America  will  not  let  them  down.  But 
they  cant  understand  why  America  won't 
come  right  out  and  say  so.  Surrounded,  as 
they  are,  by  enemies  on  every  hand  they  are 
naturally  fearful  of  o\w  llth-hour  dlplomaGy. 

As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  and  doubt 
about  n.S.  Intentions,  Israel  has  had  to  build 
up  Its  own  military  resources  against  pos- 
sible aggression.  I  don't  think  I'd  be  far 
wrong  In  saying  probable  aggression. 

The  threat  of  encirclement  is  very  real  to 
Israel.  The  Israelis  are  understandably  nerv- 
ous and  appr^enslve.  The  slightest  Arab  ac- 
tion oould  trigger  Israeli  reaction — could  re- 
sult In  open  war.  Thla  is  a  very  unhealthy 
state  of  affairs.  And,  as  I  see  It,  the  remedy  Is 
obvious.  We  must  not  wait  until  the  bomb- 
ers are  assembled,  the  missiles  focused  with 
warheads  set,  before  we  make  our  position 
clear — 100  percent  clear.  We  must  act  while 
the  initiative  Is  still  In  our  hands. 

Therefore  I  believe  three  steps  should  be 
taken  without  delay: 


1 .  A  direct  and  forthright  statement  should 
be  made  by  the  President  that  America  Is 
determined  to  maintain  braell  Independ- 
ence— and  block  any  threat  to  that  nation's 
independence. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  should  Join  with 
England  and  France  in  a  tripartite  guaran- 
tee of  Israel. 

3.  The  President — Just  as  the  Pope  has 
done — should  consider  paying  Israel  a  state 
visit. 

A  visit  by  the  President  would  do  two 
things  it  would  be  a  symbol  to  the  Israelis. 
of  our  country's  Interest  and  concern.  It 
would  be  a  hands-off  warning  to  the  Moslem 
nations.  It  would  be  a  convincing  gesture, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  So  far,  we  have  obvi- 
ously not  been  convincing  enough  to  Nasser 
and  his  bully-boys-that  we  do — in  the  last 
resort — mean  business. 

I  have  long  contended  that  we  should  go 
one  step  further  where  Nasser  is  concerned 
and  cut  off  his  foreign  aid,  until  he  stops 
spending  huge  s\uns  on  military  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Nasser — according  to  the  best  Information 
available  to  me — spends  some  $428  million 
annually  on  his  armed  forces.  It  would  be 
a  very  pointed  gesture  to  him  and  one  he 
would  certainly  understand,  if  we  cut  his 
foreign  aid  until  this  Investment  in  arma- 
ments was  channeled  Into  projects  of  much 
more  Importance  to  the  Egyptian  people  and 
less  danger  to  world  peace. 

We  know  that  Israel,  by  her  very  existence. 
Is  a  showcase  to  leas  fortimate  peoples  of 
what  a  free  government  can  achieve.  We 
know  that  Israel  has  shown  Itself  to  be  a 
laboratory  of  progress — an  Island  of  dynamic 
achievement  to  the  cotuitrles  around  her. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Israel  will 
stand — will  remain  a  firm  rock  in  the  s\ur- 
roundtng  turbulence — ^wUl  be  a  proud  bas- 
tion of  free  government  against  which  Nas- 
ser and  his  Ilk  will  crash  in  vain. 

Let  Nasser  dream  his  nightmarish  dreams. 
Israel  achieves,  Israel  builds,  Israel  reclaims. 
The  Middle  East  is  a  better  place,  a  more 
civilized  place,  because  Israel  gained  free 
and    Independent    nationhood. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  you  again  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  generosity  to 
me  in  making  this  award  which  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish. 


Tax  Redaction  Now  a  Reality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONKBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7ie»day.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
reduction  is  now  a  reality  and  Congress 
deserves  much  credit  for  It.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  brief 
statement  regarding  the  tax-reduction 
bill  which  I  issued  soon  after  it  cleared 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  tll.5 
billion  tax  reduction  bill,  the  largest  tax  cut 
In  the  Nation's  history,  has  finally  been 
passed  by  Congress. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  much  needed 
tax  cut  on  both  Individual  Income  and  cor- 
porate Income  to  benefit  all  taxpayers.  The 
tax  reduction  will  be  translated  Into  an 
immediate  decrease  for  the  average  citizen 
In  the  amotmt  of  money  to  be  withheld 
from    his    weekly    paycheck.      This    means 
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that  the  purchasing  power  of  all  will  be 
Increased. 

The  tax  cut  voted  by  Congress  will  add 
greater  strength  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  will  help  to  increase  production  and 
reduce  unemployment. 

Throughout  my  campaign  for  Congress 
a  years  ago,  I  vigorously  advocated  a  tax 
cut  for  the  people.  My  theory  at  the  time 
was  that  a  tax  cut  woiild  stimulate  the  VSL 
economy  to  the  extent  thAt  It  would  Increase 
the  output  of  goods  and'  services  by  many 
billions  of  dollars  and  that  this  would,  in 
turn,  expand  tbe  economy  and  {nvvlde  more 
tax  revenue  to  make  op  the  Iqss  to  the 
Oovernment.  This  Is  now  about  to  become 
a  reality. 

I  feel  proud  that  my  pledge  to  the  people 
of  eastern  Oonnectleut  has  been  upheld  and 
that  my  views  on  tbe  need  for  a  cut  In 
taxes  have  been  reafflrmed  by  Congress. 


The  Next  DerelopmeBt  b  Economic  PoBcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2, 1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  tax  cut  has  been  signed  Into  law. 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  Is  swlnglnfir 
to  Inflation  contrcd  and  monetary  policy 
in  order  to  secure  the  prnnlsed  benefits 
of  the  taxtsut.  The  question  of  monetary 
policy  will  be  the  big  economic  Issues  of 
the  next  few  months,  and  may  even  take 
a  promlnoit  place  among  the  Important 
Issues  of  the  1964  presidential  campaign. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Syston  sets  our  Na- 
tlm's  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Dolph  Simons,  of  Lawrence,  Kans., 
has  written  a  clear  and  compelUng  edi- 
torial. In  the  Lawrence  (Kansas)  Dally 
Journal- World,  (m  the  Federal  Resenre 
System:  the  role  It  plays  In  our  natlmal 
life,  and  the  need  to  keep  partisan  poli- 
tics out  of  the  System.  Mr.  Simons  Is 
highly  qualified  to  speak  on  this  cmelal 
matter.  He  has  been  a  vigorous  force  In 
the  develoimient  of  mldcontlnent  Amer- 
ica, and  now  serves  with  great  distinction 
as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Kansas  City,  10th  District. 

I  command  Mr.  Slmons's  editorial,  of 
January  23,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  tbe  Congress.  And  along 
with  the  editorial,  I  include  an  excellent 
news  analysis  of  the  development  oi  the 
monetary  policy  Issue  by  Edward  Cowan 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  1, 
together  with  a  clear  technical  explana- 
tion fo  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  written  by  George  Sh^a 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  2. 

Taken  together,  these  three  pieces  pro- 
vide an  excellent  background  for  under- 
standing the  next  development  in  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From   the  Lawrence  Dally  Joxirnal-World, 
Jan.  23,  1064] 

No  Place  roa  Pouncs 
Wright  Patman,  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  Texas,  is  recognized  as  a  legislative 
watchdog  on  matters  cohceming  money  and 
banking.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  he 


wotka  hard  at  the  Job,  frequently  to  tbe  dls- 
treas  and  dlamay  at  bank  accountants  and 
bookkeepers  wbo  are  reqtilred  to  file  with 
the  committee  votumlnous  fecial  reports  of 
operating  eoets  and  procedtuee. 

Altboogb  tbe  Texan  may  Irritate  and 
annoy  oWelals  In  banks  and  In  the  Federal 
Reaerve  System,  most  bankers  will  agree  that 
his  dlllgeooe  and  his  dedication  have  served 
the  country  well.  Bankers  dont  love  him 
but  they  respect  him.  They  have  more  than 
a  little  fear  of  Mb  power,  and  they  realize 
than  an  aUe  and  aharp-nosed  critic  keeps 
them  on  their  toea.  With  Patman  on  the 
prowl,  dBdala  are  not  likely  to  become  smug, 
careless,  fat  or  laay. 

This  week  the  committee  chairman  began 
hearings  on  bills  he  has  proposed,  to  remodel 
the  Federal  Reeerve  System  which  for  60 
years  haa  served  aa  the  trustee  of  the  Amer- 
ican pubUe  to  watch  over  money  and  credits, 
and  to  keep  the  pec^le'a  money  soiuid.  Pat- 
man has  proposed  several  Changes  in  the  sys- 
tem, primarily  changes  which  would  make 
the  Federal  Reaerve  more  cubject  to  political 
influence  and  whksh  wmUd  bring  the  System 
cloaer  to  Htm  administration  in  power. 

After  50  years,  the  FedMal  Reserve  perhaps 
may  need  aome  changes;  revisions  which  pos- 
sibly would  make  It  more  compatible  with 
today's  problems  of  finance  than  those  exist- 
ing In  leia  and  IBSS.  the  2  years  in  which 
drastic  major  leglalatton  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  "groimd  rules"  for  the  Sys- 
tem. Some  of  Fatman's  recommendations 
may  be  reasonable  but  they  mostly  appear  to 
be  unnecessary  or  imdesirable  for  best 
management. 

IlM  great  danger  comes  In  allowing  politi- 
cal control  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  of  the 
guardhouae  ot  UJB.  money. 

Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  has  a 
central  bank  which  la  a  government  bank, 
a  "bank  for  banks,"  and  an  institution  which 
controls  money  and  credit.  These  central 
banks  are  charged  with  keeping  money 
sound  and.  to  try  and  control  credit  for  the 
best  Intoreste  of  the  country. 

In  all  of  these  natJons  the  government  in 
power,  whether  It  be  a  congress  or  a  parlia- 
ment or  a  chamber  of  deputies,  haa  the 
power  of  collecting  taxes  and  q>ending  pub- 
lic money.  Normally,  any  government  Is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  keep  the  money  of  the 
country  sound  and  dependable,  because  with- 
out sound  money  the  country  Is  injured. 

In  the  United  Stotea,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Oovernment  in  power  decides  on  taxes  and 
where  the  money  goes.  Tlie  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Its 
assignment  la  to  serve  as  a  bank  for  the 
Oovemment.  a  bank  to  Uaue  currency,  to 
control  the  supply  of  money  and  credit,  to 
keep  private  bank  reserves  at  a  safe  margin, 
and  to  determine  discount  rates  vrhlch  have 
a  e(»ipelling  effect  upon  rates  of  Interest 
charged  by  private  lending  agencies. 
'  The  record  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  the  United  Stetes  is  out  In  the  open  for 
anyone  to  Bee  and  examine,  and  It  has  been 
a  record  of  which  the  country  can  be  imiud. 
In  spite  of  wars,  great  deOett  spending  by 
several  nattonal  administrations,  resulting 
Imbalances  of  trade  and  diminishing  gold 
stocks,  and  depressions  and  Inflationary  pe- 
riods, the  money  of  the  United  States  has 
remained  sound. 

Today  the  dollar  Is  the  most  respected 
money  unit  in  the  wwld.  Nearly  one-half 
of  all  the  monetary  gold  owned  outside  at  the 
United  States  Is  stored  In  one  vault  In  New 
York  City. 

Why?  Because  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  more  confidence  In  the  stability  and 
sotmdness  of  finances  In  America  than  they 
have  In  any  other  ooimtry.  And  this.  In 
turn,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  cautious, 
wise,  astute  and  careful  management  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System. 

The  system  has  aeven  governors  in  Wash- 
ington who  axe  appointed  by  presidents  to 


long  14-year  terma  to  i»ovkle  continuity  and 
to  avoid  stacking  by  any  administration. 
The  13  different  banka  In  the  system  have 
boards  of  dlrsctocB  compoaed  of  8  bank- 
ers elected  by  the  member  banks  in  the  dla- 
trict.  S  IndustrlaUste -elected  by  the  bcmka. 
and  3  pubUc  members  appointed  by  the 
Washington  board  of  governors.  Theee  are 
the  trustees  who  supervise  the  reeerve  banks 
and  determine  policy. 

Politics  and  partisanship  do  not  exist  in 
the  elections  or  i^polntmente,  and  every 
U.S.  Preaident  to  date  has  almost  meticu- 
lously followed  a  handsoff  policy,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  banking  sys- 
tem entirely  independent  of  political  domi- 
nation. 

It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  public  if  the 
time  comes  when  district.  State  and  national 
political  party  chiefs  can  determine  irtio 
shall  serve  as  tnisteea  of  the  public's  money. 
Inunediately  the  Nation  would  find  a  situa- 
tion wherein  the  tax-q)endlng  and  the  bill- 
paying  departmento  would  have  the  power  to 
create  and  numlpulate  the  money  used  to 
pay  Oova-nment  bills.  Devaluation  and 
printing-press  money  would  be  a  constant 
threat. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  not  object  to  any 
changes  or  Improvemente  whldi  would  lead 
to  better  accoimtlng,  better  service  or  better 
operation.  But  the  public  and  Congress  wUl 
serve  themselves  well  If  they  strongly  and 
effectively  oppose  any  measuiea  to  allow  In- 
creased political  control  at  tbe  Bystem. 

Congressman  Patmait  currently  is  pro- 
posing that  the  Prealdent-appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  be  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  For  those  who  want 
the  continuation  of  a  sound  dollar,  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  Change. 

Other  'changes  he  asks  for  Include:  In- 
creaatng  the  Board  of  Qovemors  from  7 
members  to  12  members  whk^  would  give 
the  current  President  an  opportunity  to  add 
6  friendly  members  at  one  ttaoe;  shorten 
the  terms  of  apptrfntment  to  4  years,  thereby 
increasing  cxn-reHt  admlnistratlan  eontixrt; 
elimination  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
which  preeently  Infinenees  cash  reeei-ves  of 
banks  thereby  increasing  or  IwnonlTit  funds 
toe  loans;  retire  'FRB  stock  new  held  by 
member  banks  which  provide  operating  ea|»l- 
tal  and  gives  banks  a  sense  of  yartlctpatltm; 
provide  direct  appropriation  of  operating 
funds  from  Congress  rather  than  paying  for 
operations  out  of  System  earnings;  permit 
commercial  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  demand 
deposlte;  auditing  by  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  Instead  of  by  tbe  bank's  own  au- 
ditors and  Independent  accounting  firms 
whose  findings  now  are  submitted  to  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Banking  Committees. 

The  United  States  has  been  blessed  for  a 
half  century  wttk  a  strong  Central  Bank  that 
has  helped  aai  country  avoid  many  of  the 
depressions,  devaluations,  tragic  booms  and 
national  bankrupteles  which  have  occurred 
elsewhere.  For  the  continued  good  of  the 
Nation  it  should  renudn  strong.  Independent 
and  unweakened  by  political  connivance. 

[Frmn  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Mar.  1, 

1964] 

U.S.    CREDrr  PoLicT  Expbcisd  To   Be   Next 

Economic  Isstte 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

The  great  debate  on  fiscal  policy  ia  over,  at 
least  for  the  nx>ment.  Congress  has  accepted 
the  administration's  propoeltlon  that  a 
planned,  temporary  budget  d^lclt,  through 
tax  reduction,  Is  a  desirable  way  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

The  adminlatratlon  rallied  to  Ite  cause  a 
host  of  conaervatlve  alllea  from  business  and 
finance — men  who  traditionally  have  be- 
lieved that  the  Government's  outgo  should 
not  exceed  ite  income. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  they  will  go  along  with 
the  White  House  In  what  may  be  the  next 
big  economic  Issue:  monetary  policy. 
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have  been  verbtil  sallies  to 
avaUabillty  of  credit, 
ratea.  may  soon  be  In 
not  now  overdue. 


suggestions  were  heard  last  week. 
Charles   Walker,   executive 
at    the    American    Bankers 
Dt.    Walker    a    specialist    m 
tnatt  srs.   was   the   Treasury's  top 
tlje  second  Elsenhower  admln- 
that.  be  was  with  the  Fed- 
of  Dallas, 
for  tighter  credit  came  from 
bank  of  New  York.    Al- 
ifresldent  of  the  bank,  is  stat- 
of  the  12-man  Federal 
( kxnmlttee.   the   Pederal   Re- 
g  body.    Also  on  the  com- 
leven  Federal  Beserve  Board 
of  the  presidents  of  the 
banks. 

Hayes,  many  other  bankers 
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consl  derable 


concern  among  those 
credit  that  President  John- 

to  the  Populist  easy- 
of  his  native  Texas  than  to 


COB  jnltted 


bo  this  suq>iclon 


the  fol- 


lowing passage  in  the  President's  economic 
report  to  C<Migress  last  January:  "A  strong 
iqjswlng  after  the  tax  cut  need  not  bring 
tight  money  or  high  interest  rates." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  "It  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing to  cancel  the  stimulus  of  tax  reduction 
by  tightening  money."  "But,"  he  added  In  a 
sentence  that  ccmmanded  less  attention, 
"monetary  policy  must  remain  flexible  so  that 
It  can  quickly  shift  to  the  defense  If.  unex- 
pectedly, inflation  threatens  or  the  balance 
of  payments  worsens." 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  first 
two  of  the  qix>ted  sentences  reflected  Mr. 
Johnson's — and  his  economic  advUers' — true 
disposition  and  that  the  subordination  of  the 
third  sentence  is  meaningful. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Walker  foimd 
fault  with  the  guldepoets  on  other  grounds, 
chiefly  unworkabillty  and  the  danger  that 
they  will  lead  to  deep  administration  Involve- 
ment, If  not  dictation,  in  wage  and  price 
decisionmaking. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Mar.  3,  1964) 

Appraisal  or  Cuxkent  Trends  in   Bustnkss 

AND  PiNANCR 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  Is  reported 
from  Washington,  seeks  to  follow  a  passive 
policy  In  dealing  with  the  economic  stimulus 
from  the  tax  cut  Just  signed  by  President 
Johnson,  the  effects  will  show  up  sooner  or 
later  In  the  weekly  banking  figures,  just  as 
an  active  policy  always  shows  up. 

The  Board's  oSlclals  are  reported  to  feel 
the  tax  cut  is  likely  to  stimulate  business  so 
much  It  may  bring  about  an  inflationary 
price  trend,  a  kind  of  development  they  feel 
at  all  times  they  should  try  to  prevent — Just 
as  they  feel  they  should  always  try  to  act 
In  opposition  to  a  deflationary  trend.  How- 
ever, In  the  present  instance  they  are  said 
to  hope  they  won't  need  to  take  overt  action. 
They  hope,  rather,  that  if  an  Inflationary 
trend  sets  in  it  will  stimulate  business  bor- 
rowing enough  to  raise  Interest  rates  of  Its 
ov^n  accord.  Then  the  rising  costs  would 
automatically  tend  to  put  a  lid  on  new 
borrowing  and  therefore  on  the  rising  prices. 

Such  a  passive  policy  would  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  noimal  approach. 
Usually  the  Reserve  Board  sets  policy  In  a 
speclflc  direction,  even  though  in  pretty  gen- 
eral terms.  For  Instance.  It  may  decide  to 
seek  to  produce  In  the  credit  markets  a 
condition  of  active  ease,  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce low  borrowing  costs,  or  of  Just  plain 
ease,  or  mildly  or  strongly  restrictive. 

The  tool  most  frequently  used  for  such 
control  of  credit  Is  purchases  or  sales  by  the 
Pederal  Reserve  83r8tem  of  U.S.  Government 
securities;  purchases  add  to  the  lendable  cash 
of  conunercial  banks  and  sales  subtract  from 
It.  More  lendable  cash  tends  to  produce 
lower  borrowing  costs.  And  the  usual  ap- 
proach of  the  committee  that  carries  out 
the  policy  is  to  set  a  target  for  the  net  lend- 
able cash  of  all  banks  together,  after  sub- 
tracting the  borrowings  ^f  any  of  the  banks 
from  the  Reserve  System;  there  are  almost 
always  some  banks  that  need  to  borrow. 

For  Instance;  in  recent  months  the  target 
seems  to  have  been  a  net  cash  figure  of 
around  $100  million  or  a  little  above  that. 
A  year  ago  and  until  almost  midyear  the 
target  appeared  to  be  above  $250  million. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  target  was 
a  nxinus  figure;  that  Is.  less  lendable  cash 
than  borrowings.  Such  occasions  were  those 
when  the  Reserve  authorities  felt  there  was 
an  inflationary  trend  that  needed  to  be 
fought. 

Whatever  target  is  set.  the  Reserve  System 
has  to  take  pretty  continuous  action  to  make 
sure  the  figure  Is  held  on  target.  For  In- 
stance, if  the  target  is  $100  million  In  net 
lendable  cash  and  the  banks  keep  increas- 
ing their  loans  and  thus  using  up  this  cash. 


the  System  miut  continuously  buy  addi- 
tional Oovemment  securities  in  order  to  re- 
plenish the  banks'  cash.  Even  if  the  target 
is  sero,  that  is.  bcxrowings  and  lendable  cash 
about  equal,  the  System  must  take  action: 
If  the  banJcs  keep  lending  more,  the  System 
must  buy  to  keep  the  net  figure  around  zero. 
and  if  the  banks'  old  loans  are  being  repaid 
faster  than  new  loans  are  being  made  It 
must  keep  reducing  its  holdings  of  securities 
to  prevent  lendable  cash  from  rising  above 
borrowings. 

This  brings  up  the  question  how  the  Sys- 
tem can  ever  avoid  taking  overt  action. 
There  is  one  circumstance  when  It  can  do 
BO.  If  It  has  set  a  target  and  put  the  net 
cash  figure  at  the  desired  amovmt,  and  then 
the  banks  as  a  whole  neither  increase  nor 
decrease  their  outstanding  loans,  the  System 
can  come  close  to  taking  no  action.  In  that 
case,  except  for  weekly  irregularities  and 
seasonal  changes,  the  net  cash  total  will 
tend  to  remain  about  unchanged. 

But  If  the  Nation's  businessmen'  are  bor- 
rowing more  than  they're  paying  back — or 
paying  loans  back  faster  than  they're  bor- 
rowing -Inaction  by  the  System  will  surely 
be  reflected  in  changes  in  the  net  lendable 
cash  of  the  banks.  If  customers'  borrow- 
ings keep  growing  and  the  System  does  noth- 
ing, the  banks'  net  cash  will  tend  to  fall  and 
If  bank  loans  keep  falling  the  net  cash  flgure 
will  tend  to  rise  as  long  as  the  System  does 
nothing. 

Or  the  System  can  avoid  overt  action,  not 
by  doing  nothing,  but  by  doing  less  than 
would  be  needed  to  offset  fully  the  trend  of 
bank  lending.  In  this  case,  too,  the  trend 
of  banlcs'  net  cash  will  be  in  the  direction 
oppxislte  from  that  of  banks'  lending,  but 
the  cash  flgure  will  move  more  slowly  than 
the  leans. 

Therefore,  if  the  officials  are  right  in  be- 
lieving the  trend  of  loans  is  going  to  be  up 
this  year,  and  if  their  policy  is  Indeed  going 
to  be  to  take  less  than  fully  crflsettlng  action, 
the  net  cash  flgure  will  begin  to  slant  down- 
ward. Such  action  would  be  In  contrast  to 
the  usual  steady  performance  of  the  net  cash 
flgure  around  one  level. 

Of  course,  as  Is  always  the  case,  there  will 
be  nuiny  week-to-wcek  Irregularities,  and  It 
win  be  some  time  before  any  visible  trend 
shows  up.  The  System's  committee  which 
operates  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities 
Is  highly  experienced  In  the  field,  yet  very 
frequently  comes  up  against  unexpected 
changes  In  the  money  markets  with  which 
It  cannot  cope  In  the  week  they  take  place. 
In  such  cases  It  must  take  offsetting  action 
subsequently. 

Not  only  would  this  kind  of  passive  policy, 
if  that  is  what  is  being  planned,  sooner  or 
later  begin  to  show  up  overtly  in  the  weekly 
figures  on  bank's  net  cash,  but  if  the  trend 
of  loans  does  become  strongly  upward  the 
System  will  be  forced  in  time  into  even  more 
overt  action.  For  if  loans  rise  fast  enough 
to  push  up  Interest  rates  they  will  reach  a 
point  where  the  Reserve  System  will  have 
to  permit  the  12  District  Reserve  banks  to 
raise  the  discount  rate  they  charge  banks 
that  borrow. 

That's  because  otherwise  the  commercial 
banks  would  simply  borrow  at  the  un- 
changed dlscoiint  rate,  and  make  adequate 
profits  by  relending  these  sxims  to  custom- 
ers without  raising  their  own  rates  enough  to 
discourage  such  borrowing.  The  policy  of 
letting  credit  become  tighter  of  Its  own  ac- 
cord would  be  partially  Ineffective. 

And  a  discount  rate  boost  would  be  un- 
questionably overt  action.  TTie  fact  is  that, 
being  able  to  control  credit  to  a  substan- 
tial extent,  the  System  cannot  escape  be- 
ing held  responsible  for  the  course  of  credit 
and  of  Interest  rates. 

George    Shea. 
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Fifty  Tlion$aBd  Jobt  Going  BefgiBf  !■ 
N«w  Y«rk  Gty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
report  by  the  New  York  CUy  Labor  De- 
partment showed  that  from  50,000  to 
54.000  Jobs  were  going  begging  for  lack 
of  qualified  applicants.  It  has  long  been 
my  belief  that  an  emphasis  on  Job  vacan- 
cies in  the  economy  is  as  important  as 
attention  to  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed. This  information  on  Job  va- 
cancies in  New  York  City  is  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  statistical  series 
on  Job  vacancies  that  will  help  to  put  the 
unemployment  problon  intd  better  per- 
spective and  provide  a  means  to  develop 
a  seiudble  training  and  guidance  pro- 
gram. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  2  describing  the  New  York  City 
Labrar  Department's  report,  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Fxrrr   THOtrsAND   WHnx-GoLLAB   Joes   Hsn 

Axx  FonifD  To  Bx  QoDra  Bbogino 

(By  John  C.  Devlin) 

Tilt  city's  labor  department  reported  yes- 
terday that  60,000  to  64,000  Jobe— the  bulk  M 
them  white  collar — were  going  begging  for 
lack  of  qualified  applicants. 

James  J.  McFadden,  the  department's  act- 
ing oommlssioner  said  this  labor  vacuum, 
plus  a  drop  in  the  need  for  manual  workers, 
sliould  serve  as  a  marker  for  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  its  appraisal  of  vocational  high 
schools. 

"Two  out  of  three  of  the  city's  3.5  million 
employees  have  white-collar  Jobs,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Fadden said.  "The  number  at.  whlte-oollar 
Jobs  last  year  Increased  36,000.  But  the 
number  of  production  or  blue-oollar  Jobe  de- 
creased by  15,000." 

His  disclosures  were  contained  in  a  report 
titled  "Job  Activity  in  the  New  York  City 
Labor  Market." 

It  follows  a  report  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation is  studying  the  city's  ao  vocational 
high  schools  to  determine  whether  they  are 
meeting  the  needs  o£  the  modem  world  and 
the  needs  at  today's  youths. 

The  labor  department's  study  was  based  on 
a  sxirvey  of  150  New  York  City  business  con- 
cerns, most  of  them  in  Manhattan,  employ- 
ing 100  to  30,000  persons.  The  range  in- 
cluded banks,  financial  and  insurance  com- 
panies, manufacturing  concerns,  and  utUi- 
tles. 

"The  resiilts  of  the  survey  show  there  is  a 
great  tiunover  in  Jobs  In  New  York  City," 
Mr.  McFadden  said. 

"The  business  firms  siirveyed  reported  that 
new  hires  in  1983  amoimted  to  13  percent  of 
their  total  employees.  When  applied  to 
New  York  City  ss  a  whole,  this  would  indi- 
cate that  between  460,000  and  460,000  Jobs 
were  filled  In  New  York  City  in  1083." 

He  said  the  survey  showed  where  the 
Jobs  are  and  also  the  need  to  train  pupils 
to  qualify  for  them. 

"The  real  growth  In  Jobs  In  this  city  is  in 
ofllce  Joba,"  he  went  on.  "And  at  a  time 
when  60,000  to  64.000  Jobs  are  going  begging, 
we  have  T7,000  high  school  dropouts,  wlKise 
ages  today  are  16  to  34  years,  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 


He  emphasiaed  that  Jobs  went  with  edu- 
cation and  that  mrwnmti%%rjg  must  be  rfn«^^  to 
nuitch  lx>th  the  needs  of  tlM  empkiyers  «jw^ 
the  needs  at  the  imemplofBd. 

Among  vaoametos  In  Jobs  he  listed  are  those 
for  file  elerka.  typists,  and  secretaries  able  to 
take  dictation  and  to  ^rpe  accurately. 

Ilie  city's  1963  unempkiyment  total  w«s 
placed  at  347,600.  Tills  compared  with  338,- 
300  in  1983,  an  Increase  of  11,8  percent. 

Mr.  McFadden  spoke  on  the  WCBS  tele- 
vision program  "Newsmakers." 


Carl  Shipley's  Political  Arithmetic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Republican  Committee,  Carl 
Shipley,  has  made  some  important  arith- 
metical computations,  'Rieir  subject — 
a  voting  analysis  of  the  1960  presidential 
election  and  what  it  portends  for  the 
1964  campaigns-will  be  of  considerable 
Interest  and  utility  In  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Shipley  revealed  the  results  of 
his  electoral  examination  during  a  re- 
cent speech  before  a  banking  group  here 
in  Washington.  For  their  value  and 
timeliness.  I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  the 
following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Shipley's 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  : 
"OOP  Wnj.  Win  in  1964"— Bxcsrpts  or  Rr- 

ICAKKS     BT      DiSTSICT     OF     OOLXTMBIA,     OOP 

Chaducan   Caxi.   SHiPUrr   to   E>isteict   or 

COLTTMBIA  MOSTGACB  BaNKKSS  ASSOCIATION, 

Febbuaxt  17,  1964 

PoUtlcal  arithmetic,  the  change  in  Demo- 
cratic leadership   in  the  White  Hoiwe  and 
the  foreign  affairs  mess,  portends  a  OOP  vlc- 
tatj  In  the  1964  presidential  elecUon. 
political  abithicktic  or  tub  last  pbesiden- 

TIAL  ELBCnON   (19S0) 

In  1960  Nixon  received  34,106,546  GOP 
votes;  Kennedy  received  33315,073  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

But  Kennedy  also  got  406,176  Liberal  Party 
votes  in  New  York,  which  gave  him  a  110,000 
vote  edge  over  Nixon. 

In  1960,  whose  candidate  won  the  States? 
GOP,  26  States;  Democratic,  22  V4  States. 

In  1960,  whose  candidate  won  the  counties? 
GOP.  1,851  counties;  Democratic,  1,182  coun- 
ties. 

In  1960,  who  won  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts? GOP,  228  districts;  Democratic.  206 
districts. 

Despite  these  arithmetical  evidences  of 
popular  choice,  the  OOP  candidate  lost.  The 
electoral  vote  coimt  was:  GOP,  303  electoral 
votes;  Democratic,  219  electOTal  votes;  Byrd, 
15  electoral  votes. 

Why?  Because  under  our  electoral  system, 
it's  winner  take  all.  State  by  State.  The  538 
(537  in  1960)  electoral  votes  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  their 
representation  in  CongresA.  and  each  State  is 
a  luilt. 

Where  did  the  OOP  lose?    m  six  big  cities. 

New  YOTk:  The  GOP  had  a  407.462  vote 
lead  in  New  York  State  outside  of  New  York 
City.  We  lost  the  city  by  791,118  votes — 
which  lost  the  State  and  its  45  electoral  votes. 

Newark:  The  GK>P  led  by  37,000  votes  in 
New  Jersey's  21  counties,  but  lost  Newark 


by  59,000  votes  which  lost  the  State  and  Its 
16  electoral  votes. 

Philadelphia:  "Hie  OOP  had  a  320,000- vote 
majority  In  Pennsylvania's  67  counties,  but 
lost  Philadelphia  l>y  331.000  votes,  which  lost 
the  State  and  83  electoral  votes. 

Detroit:  The  OOP  led  in  Michigan's  84 
counties  by  334.880.  but  lost  Detroit  by  311.- 
721  votes,  which  lost  the  State  and  Its  20 
electoral  votes. 

Chicago:  The  GOP  led  in  Illinois'  102  coun- 
ties by  447.000,  but  lost  Chicago  by  456,000 
votes — which  lost  the  State  and  Its  27  elec- 
toral votes. 

House,  if  we  had  got  all  registered  voters 
in  those  six  States  to  the  polls  on  election 
day.     Look  at  the  figures: 


Number  of 

votes  OOP 

Re«4stered 

Percentijrp 

.«late 

voters  not 

in  safe  OOP 

lost  by 

voting 

territory 

New  York ._ 

383.066 

580, 214 

72 

.N>w  Jersey 

22,000 

900.181 

(<3 

Pennsylvana 

ite.aa6 

flSI.OBO 

67 

\JichlRan 

6«,841 

831,803 

62 

Illinois 

8.805 

741,061 

69 

Missouri 

8.880 

876.578 

64 

We  are  now  working  hard  to  register  every 
voter  In  those  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia;  1964  wlU  be  different. 

On  top  of  this,  potential  voters  not  eveh 
registered,  in  three  of  the  six  vital  States. 
were  as  follows : 

Pennsylvania 3, 000. 000 

New    Jersey 1,053,889 

Illinois ._ 1,486,461 

This  is  why  we  are  working  so  hard  to 
register  every  voter  in  the  I^trlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

TBEND  SINCE  1960  PRJESn>ENTIAL  XLECTION 

Philadelphia:  In  1962.  our  loss  was  cut 
from  330,000  in  1960  to  106.000,  and  the 
GOP  carried  Pennsylvania  by  460,000  votes. 
In  the  1968  Philadelphia  mayor**  race,  the 
GOP  lost  by  only  63,000,  and  In  Pittsburgh 
we  did  very  well. 

Detroit:  In  1962,  the  GOP  reduced  the 
Democratic  majority  by  50  percent. 

Chicago:  In  1962.  the  GOP  elected  a  sheriff 
in  Cook  County.  With  his  1,300  deputies,  the 
GOP  wUl  not  be  counted  out  In  1964, 

Newark:  In  1963,  the  OOP  cut  Its  loss  In 
Newark  from  59,00&  to  16,000,  won  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature,  and  Increased  our 
majority  in  the  upper  house  by  60  percent. 

Baltimore:  In  1963,  we  changed  otir  1960 
loss  by  97,000  votes  to  a  5,000  vote  victory 
and  elected  a  GOP  mayor.  We  carried  the 
Negro  wards. 

Kansas  City:  In  1963.  we  cut  our  1960  loss 
by  39,000  votes  to  only  1,800  votes,  and  the 
Negro  wards  voted  Republican. 

The  GOP  won  municipal  elections  in  1968 
all  over  the  country — Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania.    The  tide  is  running  our  way. 

Since  1961,  the  GOP  has  had  a  net  Increase 
In  State  senate  seats  of  58,  State  legislature 
seats  149,  county  courthouses  197. 

We  have  GOP  Governors  In  the  great  urban 
industrial  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

There  are  signs  of  a  real  two-pfu-ty  system 
in  the  11  States  of  the  Old  South.  We  have 
11  GOP  Congressmen,  41  new  GOP  members 
in  State  legislatures,  80  GOP  members  of 
city  councils.    This  trend  will  continue. 

TUB  BIG  ISSX7B 

TTie  real  hair-shirt  L3mdon  Johnson  must 
wear  in  the  1964  contest  is  the  Democratic 
record.  After  all  the  1960  oratory  and 
prcMnises,  we  have  no  cold  war  victories,  loss 
of  Zanslbar,  the  Panamanian  revolt,  De 
Gaulle  and  Red  China.  South  Vietnam,  Cy- 
prus, Cambodia.  Malaysia,  Cubafi  trade, 
failure  of  the  Alliance  lor  Progress,  and 
NATO  in  disarray. 
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March  2 


.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

KXHTDCXT 

OP  RXPRBSBNTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 

of  February  26  printed  a 

atudente  at  the  Madison 

School.  Anderson.   Ind., 

be  of  Interest  to  the 

House  and  to  the  read- 


hate — not  Communists — 

the  most  life- taking  disease 

the  face  of  the  earth.    We 

blasphemed  against,  our 

We  hate  seeing  people 

slavery — a  slavery  from 

We  hate  se^ng  our  Oot- 

the  same  policies  that 

all  forms  of  socialism  use 


be  called   "hate  groups." 

I  been  the  founders  erf  our 

fought  the  suppression 

I  mn  go  back  to  the  crusades, 

.  too,  hate  groupa? 

aUl  such  organizations  as 

This  may  sound  some- 

but  we  think  not.     We 

our  f  ellowman  and  respect 

we  love  our  country. 

t  ^tlng  a  batUe  against  the 

[reat   psychologtsts.     They 

warfare."  and  we  use 

something  two  times 

they  want:  we  give  them 

they    wanted.     Who    are 

godless  Socialists  who  are 

[>ver  our  way  of  life, 
we  perfect  a  bomb — one 
than  Russia's — she  wants 
her  tbrms.    Hence  the 


tacical 


oer  UOnly 


soli  itlon 


I  loctors  are  still  fleeing  so- 
we  are  proposing  It. 

Is  no  Immediate  an- 

radal  problem,  but  the 

band  together  as  partlots, 

can  be  fovmd.    This 

hnd  will  not  be  found  In 

sht>uld  bs  proud  of  our  race. 

creed  (If  It's  moral) . 

called    hate   groups    and 

do  hate  wrong,   but  we 

Ve  simply  show  the  prog- 


of  the  OoDununlst  conspiracy,  which  al- 
ready has  overtaken  three-fifths  of  the  world, 
and  le  stealthily  encroaching  upon  us. 

Tee — ^we  hate.  We  hate  having  to  feed 
the  people  who  have  threatened  to  bury 
us  especially  do  we  hate  the  selling  of 
wheat  to  the  UJ3.SIt. — below  what  the  free 
nations  can  purchase  It  for.  Why  give  oiu- 
enemles  the  breaks? 

Please.  Let's  not  feed,  finance,  and  assist, 
the  gravedlggers  who  are  going  to  bvu-y  us — 
aUve. 

America,  wake  up  and  fight. 

C.  RlCHASO  Heritagk, 
Jaicss  L.  Doknck  n, 
Davui  Bixlei, 
Pupils  at  Madison  Heights  High  School, 
Anderson,  Ind. 


Prayer  in  Pobfic  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOtTTH    CABOLIM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  our  public 
schools  and  public  officials  must  be  per- 
mitted the  freedom  of  seeking  divine 
guidance— publicly  If  they  so  desire. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution  by 
Senator  llmmerman  was  unanimously 
adopted 'by  the  South  Carolina  Senate 
and  Bouse.  This  excellent  resolution  is 
most  timely  and  I  c<»nmend  It  to  all  of 
the  Congress: 

Sknats  OoNcnxsKNT  RKsoLtrnoN  671 

Concurrent  resoluticm  mMnorlallzlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
making  lawful  the  requirement  of  offering 
a  daUy  prayer  to  Almighty  God  in  the 
public  schools 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  of  the  entire  United  States  are 
shocked  and  dismayed  over  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United, States 
declaring  that  the  requirement  of  <^erlng 
a  dally  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood  in  the  public 
schools  is  unconstitutional:  and 

Whereas  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
p>eople  of  this  State  cannot  believe  that  this 
represents  the  true  Intent  of  those  who 
drafted  the  original  Constitution  which  has 
served  us  8o  well  during  perilous  times  of 
the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes 
that  this  matter  should  be  resolved  by  in- 
serting into  the  U.S.  Constitution  a  mandate 
in  unequivocal  language  that  a  daily  prayer 
may  be  required  in  the  public  schools  in  all 
of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
the  question  should  be  presented  to  the  leg- 
islatiires  of  the  several  States  for  their  con- 
sideration In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
amendment :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
is  hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  VS.  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  amendment  XXIV,  as  follows: 

"amxkdment  xxrv 

"Notwithstanding  any  statute  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  decision  of  any  court  to  the  con- 
trary, it  shall  be  lawfiil  to  require  the  of- 
fering of  a  dally  prayer  to  Almighty  God  in 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  United 
States";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 


forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  SpeiJcer  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvea  of  the  Oongreea,  to  each 
UjB.  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  ef  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


The  Noiseless  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rOF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OV  ILUWOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1964  , 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Rxcoro  a  significant 
editorial  concerning  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  which  appeared  In  the  February  27 
issue  of  Chicago's  American: 
Trs  Noisklxsb  Scakdal 

Much  as  the  American  reading  public 
would  Uke  to  know  how  Bobby  Baker  got 
so  rich  as  a  Senate  employee.  Baker  him- 
self isnt  about  to  tell.  In  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Rules  Oommittee  Tues- 
day, the  former  secretary  to  the  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic majority  refused  136  times  to  an- 
swer its  questions.  Invoking  constitutional 
protections  including  the  Bfth  amend- 
ment— meaning  that  he  was  afraid  his  an-  i 
swers  would  Incriminate  him. 

Then  Baker's  q;>ectacular  secretary,  former 
Tennessee  beauty  queen  Carole  Tyler,  fol- 
lowed her  boss  to  the  stand  Wednesday  and 
was  even  less  communicative;  she  wouldn't 
answer  anything,  beyond  identifying  her- 
self. The  investigator's  next  step,  prssum- 
ably,  wlU  be  to  see  if  Baker  and  Miss  Tyler 
have  exposed  themselves  to  oontempt-of- 
Congress  charges.  The  conunlttee^  main  Job, 
however,  is  not  to  piuiish  Baker — that's  up  to 
a  civil  court — ^but  to  find  out  all  It  can  about 
his  complex  financial  dealings  and  what 
Congress  can  do  to  prevent  any  similar 
abuses. 

The  case  goes  consideraUy  beyond  Baker's 
own  get-rlch-qulck  deals.  It  involves  the  in- 
tegrity of  Congress,  which  Is  why  we  would 
welcome  some  sign  of  concern  from  President 
Johnson  and  high  administration  officials 
about  the  case;  they  have  shown  remarkably 
little  so  far. 

Among  other  influence  scandals  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Baker  case  is  remarkable  for  two 
things — the  seriousness  of  the  charges  and 
the  relative  lack  of  ^citement  about  them. 
In  the  case  of  Sherman  Adams,  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  assistant  president,  the 
sums  Involved  vrore  trifling  in  comparison. 
Adams  was  charged  with  receiving  a  few 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gifts,  including  a 
rug  and  a  vlcvma  coat,  frcMn  Boston  indus- 
trialist Bernard  Ooldfine;  Baker  is  accused  of 
misusing  his  connections  to  build  up  a  $2 
million  personal  fortune.  Tet  the  Adams 
case  stirred  up  far  more  excitement  than 
Baker's  troubles  have. 

There  were  reasons  for  that,  of  course.  Ad- 
ams kept  his  own  case  In  the  headlines  for 
months  by  stubbornly  refusing  to  quit  after 
the  Goldflne  scandal  broke:  Baker  lost  no 
time  ducking  out  of  his  Goverimient  post 
when  things  got  hot.  Adams'  post  was  far 
closer  to  the  Presidency  and  his  Influence  on 
Government  affairs  was  far  more  direct  than 
Baker's.  Still,  even  Adams'  enemies  never 
charged  that  he  was  consciously  out  to  enrich 
himself  by  abusing  public  trust.  That  Is 
exactly  the  acciisatlon  against  Baker,  and  it 
is  a  deadly  serious  one. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  a  stub- 
born, self-righteous  official  unable  to  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  his  conduct  and  a  clever,  self- 
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serving  manipulator,  whose  dealings  involve 
many  oihers  in  and  out  of  Government. 
We're  a  lot  more  ooncoiied  about  the  lattw 
than  the  former,  and  we  wish  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  would  get  concerned  about  it.  too. 
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Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  February  29, 1964: 

Washington  Repobt 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alckb,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 
pazsENT  roaziGN  polict  is  dangkroits;  ihb 

INKVITABLX  RESTTTT  IS  DISASTER  FOR  OUR 
OOUNTRT,  BUT  THE  PEOPLE  CAN  rORCX  A 
CHANGS 

A  casual  check  of  the  news  of  the  day 
makes  it  clear  that  American  prestige  has 
never  been  lower.  The  world  picture  Is  not 
pleasant.  The  indecision  of  the  admintstra- 
tlon  in  developing  foreign  policy  is  creating 
worldwide  confusion  and  rising  anti-Ameri- 
canism. Here  Is  what  is  happening  around 
the  world  and  the  inevitable  conclvision  if 
we  continue  the  present  course : 

1.  Africa  is  close  to  a  contlnentwide  ex- 
plosion with  country  after  country  in  revolt, 
spurred  on  by  the  Communists.  In  Zanzibar 
a  Castro  Communist-trained  agent  openly 
led  the  revolt,  U.S.  representatives  were 
kicked  out,  and  then  we  recogniaed  the  new 
regime.  The  State  Department  could  see 
nothing  wrong  in  giving  respectability  to  a 
Communist-oriented  govo-nment  and  em- 
phasized that  it  did  not  consider  the  exist- 
ing ot  the  third  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy an  expulsion  from  Zanzibar  and  said 
that  it  would  not  Interfere  in  the  recogni- 
tion preparations  that  were  well  advanced  at 
that  point.  The  State  Department  does  not 
consider  Zanzibar  to  be  Communist  in- 
fluenced in  spite  of  the  ties  of  its  leaders 
to  Castro's  Cuba  and  that  it  has  now  been 
named  a  "peoples'  republic,"  the  official 
designation  of  all  Communist  countries. 
Such  an  attitude  can  only  result  in  mairing 
Zanzibar  the  Cuba  of  Africa  which  will  serve 
as  a  staging  area  for  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  to  bring  about  a  takeover  of 
the  Congo  and  the  rest  of  Africa. 

2.  Indonesia,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
our  help  and  generosity,  is  thximbing  its  nose 
at  \u  and  defying  us  to  prevent  its  conquest 
of  Malaysia.  Unless  we  take  a  strong  stand 
isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Sukarno 
will  overrun  Indonesia  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  loss  to  the  Communists  of  all  of  the  Far 
East,  including  the  Philippines? 

3.  Cambodia:  A  country  on  which  we  liter- 
ally forced  XJJS.  aid,  is  now  swinging  to  the 
Communist  camp  and  is  likely  to  sign  a  pact 
with  Red  China  and  become  a  Communist 
Chinese  satellite. 

4.  Laos:  We  forced  a  Communist-domi- 
nated coalition  government  upon  it.  ITie 
Red  takeover  there  is  now  almost  complete. 

6.  Thailand:  Formerly  a  solid  pro-Western 
ally.  Our  indecisive  policy  and  our  courting 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  slowly  swinging  it  to 
the  Comm\inlsts. 

6.  Vietnam:  A  keypoint  in  the  tragedy  of 
faUuree  in  foreign  poUcy.  16,000  American 
boys  are  fighting  there  and  many  of  them 
have  died.  There  is  strong  nuica-  that  Viet- 
nam will  be  abandoned  after  the  November 
election,  and  if  that  happens  the  C<nxmiunlsts 


will  take  over  and  the  Americans  who  gave 
their  liyes  in  Vietnam  will  have  died  in  vain. 
"7-  Pakistan :  Once  one  of  oiu*  firmest  allies 
In  Asia.  It  is  now  lining  up  with  Red  China 
because  of  our  fUrtatioii  with  India  with  ev- 
ery likelihood  that  Pakistan  and  Communist 
.  China  will  soon  sign  a  mutual  security  pact 
and  the  free  world  will  have  lost  another  ally. 

8.  India:  In  q»lte  of  the  bUllons  we  have 
given  India,  it  still  sides  more  often  with  tlie 
Soviet  Union  when  the  chips  are  down  in 
chooaing  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  line. 

9.  Red  China:  We  see  all  the  signs  that  the 
American  people  are  being  softened  up  to 
accept  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
U.N.  and  the  recognition  of  the  Communists 
by  the  United  States.  This  will  mean  the 
abandonment  of  free  China  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa  under  the  subterfuge  of  adopting 
the  principle  of  two  Chinas  and  the  event\ml 
loss  to  the  Communists  of  the  whole  area. 

10.  Algeria:  We  gave  stature  and  prestige 
to  its  pro-CommunlBt  ruler.  Ben  Bella.  Now 
he  leans  more  and  more  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  could  be  instrumental  in  enveloping  the 
larger  part  of  North  Africa  and  making  the 
Mediterranean  a  Communist  sea.  In  this 
same  area,  Libya,  which  owes  us  its  very  ex- 
istence, has  served  notice  it  will  not  renew  its 
treaty  with  us  for  airbases. 

11.  Cyprus:  We  have  already  agreed  to  turn 
the  Cyprus  question  over  to  the  UJf.  where 
Soviet  Russia  will  probably  dictate  the  settle- 
ment.  It  will  be  to  her  advantage  to  foment 
the  civil  war,  create  hostiUtles  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  both  oiu-  allies,  and  even- 
tually to  give  Russia  what  she  has  always 
wanted,  control  of  the  Black  Sea.         > 

THE    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

South  America  is  tottering.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  we  are  being  prepared 
for:  (1)  The  internationalization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  under  control  (rf  the  U2f. 
giving  veto  power  over  its  use  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  (2)  Recognition  of  Castro  with  re- 
sumption of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 
The  United  States  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  trading  with 
the  Commimlsts  In  the  face  of  our  own  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  Recognition  of 
Castro  will  set  the  stage  for  a  complete  take- 
over in  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
ChUe,  Bolivia,  and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere! 
This  will  complete  the  Communist's  jwi- 
mary  goal — encirclement  of  the  United 
States,  making  us  powerless  to  resist  any 
ultimatum  handed  to  us  by  Khrushchev. 
After  that,  mopping  up  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  complete  Communist  domination  will  be 
easy.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  isolated 
on  the  underside  ot  the  world,  wlU  be  pea- 
nuts for  them.  We  are  already  being  pre- 
pared for  the  recognition  of  Hungary  and 
East  Gennany.  England  and  France,  bliss- 
fully imaware  of  the  true  face  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  cannot  stand  without  a 
strong  America. 

Is  this  a  frightening  picture?  It  is  meant 
to  be.  It  is  the  future  we  can  look  forward 
to  "if  we  continue  to  follow  our  present 
course.  Need  it  happen?  No.  The  United 
States  stUl  has  the  means  and  the  power  to 
regain  the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  the  wlU.  A  change  in  oiu- 
foreign  poUcy  will  make  the  difference.  We 
can  strengthen  the  determination  of  our 
allies  by  taking  a  firm  stand  against  Soviet 
Russian  Imperialism.  Freedom  will  be  on 
the  march  again  when  we  stop  appeasing 
the  Communists,  when  we  stop  financing 
the  Communlste,  when  we  take  bold  steps 
to  rid  this  hemisphere  of  Castro  and  com- 
munism. WUl  we  do  it?  Not  under  the 
course  the  present  leadership  Is  foUowing 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  American  people 
I  believe  they  resent  using  foreign  relations 
to  win  elecUons.  I  am  confident  we  will  not 
face  the  tragic  conclusions  outlined  above 
because  when  the  people  have  aU  the  facts 
they  will  force  a  change  in  policy  before 
it  is  too  late. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1964 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  occasion  provides  us  with  an  op- 
portvmlty  to  commend  the  mai  and 
women  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  its  able 
Director,  the  Honorable  Sargent  Shrlv- 
er,  for  a  job  well  done. 

In  the  3  short  years  of  Its  existence 
the  Peace  Corps  has  proved  Its  value 
both  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world. 

First,  the  Peace  Corps  has  directly  as- 
sisted the  economic  development  of  peo- 
ples less  fortunate  than  we  are.  It  has 
helped  them  make  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  the  kind  of  progress  which 
the  United  States  has  come  to  represent 
in  the  world. 

Second,  the  Peace  Corps  has  shown 
the  world  that  Americans,  young  and 
old,  are  willing  to  make  signincant  per- 
sonal sacrifices  in  order  to  help  others. 
This  has  str«igthened  America's  image, 
and  furthered  our  foreign  policy  aims. 

Third,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  providing  our 
Nation  with  a  pool  of  Individuals  who 
possess  valuable  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  by  working  in  countries  where 
only  limited  numbers  of  Americans  pre- 
viously have  visited. 

Fourth,  the  Peace  Corps  is  providing 
a  worthwhile  outlet  for  the  creative 
Idealism  of  our  people.  It  is  directing  the 
fervor  of  youth  and  maturity  into  chan- 
nels where  personal  effort  can  have  rec- 
ognizable significant  effect. 

To  lUustrate  this  last  point.  I  include 
in  the  Rxoc«o  at  this  point,  part  of  a 
State  Department  field  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  some  of  our  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers in  Thailand: 

Personal  Efforts  of  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers IN  Thailand 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  teaching  English 
In  provincial  cities  and  towns  have  brought 
about  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number 
of  upcountry  Thai  high  school  students  who 
receive  American  field  service  scholarships  for 
1  year's  study  in  American  high  schools 
They  have  accomplished  this  by  publicizing 
the  program  in  their  cities  and  towns  and  by 
giving  intensive  coaching  after  school  to  the 
students  in  their  communities  who  are  likelv 
candidates. 

Before  Peace  Corps,  there  was  much  less 
Interest  in  these  scholarships  and  it  was 
mainly  confined  to  Bangkok  studente.  Last 
year  the  niunber  applying  Jumped  to  400 
Seventy-twe  received  scholarships.  This 
year  1,700  students  took  a  much  more  difll- 
cxilt  qualifying  examinaUon.  Six  hundred 
passed  this  preliminary  test  and  more  than 
160,  many  of  them  from  provincial  towns, 
are  expected  to  receive  scholarships. 

Brady  Beaton,  a  group  n  vocational  agri- 
culture teacher  from  Lordon,  Ky.,  ts  engaged 
in  preparing  the  first  Thai  textboc*  for 
teaching  animal  husbandry,  with  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  ministry. 

In  a  group  of  vlUages  located  in  a  remote 
area  near  the  Laotian  header,  where  sugar 
Is  the  main  crop,  Dave  Perry  from  Berkley, 
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miles  across  sand  dunes  from  the  nearest 
large  town  or  8  hours  by  boat.  E>eepit«  her 
Isolation,  Linda,  who  Is  a  talented  artist,  has 
no*  only  become  an  Integral  part  of  her  com- 
munity but  is  also  busUy  engaged  in  her  spare 
time  In  writing  and  Illustrating  chUdren's 
books  for  her  students. 

Tex  Llerly,  from  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  is  living 
In  an  Isolated  village  in  the  rain  forests  near 
the  Ifalay  border,  which  few  c^ciala  have 
ever  seen.  In  addlUon  to  working  with  the 
villagers  on  their  agricultural  and  ro€ul  prob- 
lems, Tex  has  become  the  unofllclal  doctor 
of  the  community  even  though  his  only 
medicines  are  malaria  suppressives,  band- 
aids  and  aspirin.  He  uses  this  new  distinc- 
tion to  Improve  sanitary  conditions  In  the 
village  and  Is  busily  engaged  In  selling  ma- 
laria suppressive  tablets  so  as  to  create  a 
fund  which  will  provide  water  seal  privies 
for  the  entire  village. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
examples  of  the  kind  of  dedicated  work 
being  accomplished  by  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  In  Thailand  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate thftk^rvadlng  spirit  of  the  Peace 
Corps  which  has  made  it  such  a  universal 
success. 


HawaiUn  Lesislature  Sapports 
GyU  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, on  February  24, 1964,  adopted  a  res- 
olution supporting  the  civU  rights  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  racial 
discrimination  and  oppression  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  great  dissension,  discord, 
and  disturbance  through  out  our  Nation. 
while  their  elimination  would  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  improve  our  image 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Hawaii  are  proud 
of  being  referred  to  as  the  "Paradise  of 
the  Pacific,"  but  through  painful  experi- 
ence we  know  it  takes  work,  effort,  and 
a  cooperative  spirit  to  build  good  race  re- 
lations. It  does  not  happen  by  accident. 
In  addition,  we  in  Hawaii  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  Image  we  create 
abroad,  for  as  the  westernmost  State  of 
our  Nation  we  know  we  present  a  show- 
case of  American  democracy  to  visitors 
from  the  Pacific  and  Asian  nations  as 
well  as  those  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
3  of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  reads  as  follows: 

House  CoNcuaazNT  REsoLimoN  3 

Concurrent   resolutl<Mi    urging    Congress    to 

enact  civil  rights  leglslaUon 

Whereas  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
concept  of  equal  rights  for  all;  and 

Whovas  racial  discrimination  and  oppres- 
sion has  resulted  In  depriving  a  significant 
segment  of  otir  Nation  of  their  equal  rights; 
and 

Whereas  this  racial  discrimination  and  op- 
pression has  caused  and  win  cause  great  dls- 
senskm.  discord,  and  disturbance  through- 
out our  Nation;  and 


Whereas  the  elimination  of  this  racial  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  would  strengthen 
o\ir  Nation  and  improve  our  Image  abroad; 
and 

Whereas  the  various  States  In  our  Nation 
have  been  unwUllng  or  unable  to  eliminate 
this  racial  discrimination  and  oppression; 
and 

Whereas  clvU  rights  legislation  presently 
before  Congress  would  aid  in  the  elimination 
of  tills  racial  discrimination  and  oppression: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  budget  session  of  1964  {the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  the  clvU  rights  legislation 
before  It;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  reeolutlon  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Dantkl  K.  Ixottts  and  the  Hon- 
orable HiRAic  L.  PoNO,  U.S.  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Onj,  and  the  Honwable  Spark  M. 
MATstmAGA,  UJ8.  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 


AppropriatioBt  for  Soil  CeatcrratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

0»  COWNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  the  Appendix  the  text  of 
a  statement  I  am  submitting  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  regard 
to  the  budget  request  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, particularly  watershed  protection, 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year: 

STATXMnrr  st  REPaxsEMTA-rrvx  Whxiam  L.  St. 

OnCX.  ScCOIfD  DlSTSICT,  COWNECTICUT,  SlTB- 

coMMrrrxx    on    AcaiCTTLToaAi.    AppsopaiA- 
TioNS,    Housz    CoMMrmz   on    An>moPBiA- 

TIONS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  statement  to  this  distin- 
guished conunittee  concerning  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year. 

In  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress  in  January  of  this  year,  a  sum 
of  $204,042,000  Is  requested  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  programs  and  activities  for 
the  coming  year.  This  is  nearly  93  million 
more  than  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  There 
are  five  specific  services  listed,  each  one  of 
Inestimable  value  to  the  country,  particularly 
the  rural  areas.  These  services  are :  conserva- 
tion operations,  watershed  protection,  fiood 
prevention,  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  these  programs  and  services  are 
highly  Important.  They  include  soil  surveys 
for  conservation  purposes,  river  basin  sur- 
veys for  watershed  protection,  planning  and 
starting  pilot  projects  for  conservation  of 
resources  which  are  designed  to  enhance  the 
level  of  economic  activity,  flood  prevention 
projects  and  the  like.  These  programs  and 
projects  are  very  helpful  In  soil-buUdlng  and 
soil  and  water-conserving  practices.  Our 
farmers  could  not  undertake  such  programs 
on  their  own  because  of  their  limited 
resources. 
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In  Connecticut,  the  tmpUily  changing  land 
use  has  created  additional  needs  for  theee 
technical  soil  conservation  services.  Until 
recent  years,  the  demands  for  technical  as- 
sistance through  local  eoU  conservation  dis- 
tricts originated  on  commercial  farms.  In 
the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many 
requests  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  nat\iral  resources  fr«n  local 
planning  and  zoning  groups,  conservation 
c<Hiunlsslons,  service  clubs,  and  other  public 
organizations  seeking  assistance  In  planning 
land  use  developments. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  watershed 
protection  program  for  Connecticut.  Our 
very  able  State  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  N.  Gill,  recently  In- 
formed me  that  six  watershed  projects  have 
been  spproved  for  operations  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Of  these  two  are  In  my  con- 
gressional district:  Purnace  Brook-lClddle 
River,  In  Stafford,  and  the  Spauldlng  Pond 
Brook.  In  Norwich.  IncidentaUy,  the 
Spauldlng  Pond  Brook  was  involved  In  a 
disastrous  flash  flood  Just  about  a  year  ago, 
on  March  8.  1M3,  which  caused  six  deaths 
and  the  destruction  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  of  property.  The  cost  for  the  con- 
struction work  on  these  six  Connecticut 
projects  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  about 
$3  million. 

In  the  President's  budget  message,  a  stun 
of  $06348.000  U  requested  under  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  for  watershed  protection  for 
all  such  projects  In  the  coimtry.  nils  Is  an 
Increase  of  $3,309,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Commissioner  Qlll,  however,  pointed  out  in 
a  letter  to  me  that  these  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  technical  assistance  now 
being  requested  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  and  that  additional  funds  are  needed 
for  that  pxirpoee. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  request  for  wa- 
tershed planning  f\mds  Is  about  $1  million 
less.  A  reduction  In  theee  fimds  would  seri- 
ously delay  the  watershed  planning  program 
In  Connecticut,  where  there  are  six  unserv- 
Iced  applications  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  Instance,  too,  two  of  the  unservlced  ap- 
plications are  fr<an  my  district:  the  ICoosup 
River  In  Windham  County  and  the  Oxoboxo 
River  In  New  London  County.  These,  pro- 
grams are  extremely  Important  to  us.    • 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
what  this  watershed  protection  means  JOr 
Connecticut.  I  iirge  you  to  provide  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  these  programs. 
Reducing  such  funds  or  providing  Insuffi- 
cient funds  does  not  constitute  eoonuny  but 
a  loas  of  valuable  resources  and  protection 
of  property  and  land.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
resources  for  the  welfare  of  oxu*  Nation,  now 
and  In  the  fut\ire. 


Are  Welfare  Proframt  the  Answer? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MSBsonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  oc- 
curred iri  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday,  February  26,  a  news  story 
cmitainlng  some  remarkable  statements 
by  a  responsible  official  of  the  admini- 
stration, Mr.  Patrick  Daniel  Moynlhan, 
Assistant  Secretcuy  of  Labor.  If  the 
gentleman  was  quoted  correctly,  he 
stated:  "It — welfare — has  made  poverty 
more  endurable  Instead  of  providing  a 


door  of  escape  from  it"  and  that  welfare 
"corrupts"  its  recipients.  He  said  that 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  "some  people  have 
been  on  welfare  for  three  or  four  genera- 
tions." He  also  said  that  welfare  is 
"rotting"  the  poverty  stricken  of  Amer- 
ica. He  went  cm  to  say  that  the  big  prob- 
lem is  discovering  who  the  poor  really 
are.  "We're  so  big  and  so  much  less 
organized  than  other  countries  that 
ccnnmunities  do  not  know  who  their  poor 
are,"  he  explained.  Then  he  added:  "in 
certain  profound  ways  American  poverty 
is  a  political  Instead  of  an  economic 
problon." 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  it  is  a  remark- 
able reflection  of  some  of  the  points  of 
view  put  before  Congress  by  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  the  vei7  day  it  was  carried  by  the 
Post.  Referring  to  such  pockets  of  pov- 
erty as  eastern  Kentucky,  we  members 
of  the  committee  stated  that  massive 
doses  of  Federal  spending  have  been  tried 
since  the  1930*8  without  significant  suc- 
cess. We  also  pointed  to  the  dilBculties 
of  defining  poverty.  Mr.  Moynlhan 
stressed  the  need  for  education,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  draft  rejects,  a  point  on 
which  we  are  wholly  in  accord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
so  responsible  and  well  informed  a  view 
from  a  high  official  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. We  Republicans  recognize 
that  the  dole  is  not  the  whole  answer  to 
unemployment.  That  the  basic  problem 
is  indeed  economic  rather  than  politi- 
cal— or  should  be — and  that  the  answer 
lies  in  manpower  retraining  and  educa- 
tion. 

I  therefore  submit  the  article  for  pub- 
lication as  follows : 

Antipovxbtt  AaiiT  Leader  Sats:    Wat   Out 
or  PovxxTT  roa  a  Man  Is  a  Job 
(BySueCronk) 
Welfare  U  "rotting"  the  poverty  stricken 
of  America,  a  member  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's antipoverty  "army"  charged  Mon- 
day night. 

"It  (welfare)  has  made  poverty  more  en- 
durable Instead  of  providing  a  doer  of  escape 
from  It,"  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Patrick 
Daniel  Moynlhan  told  25  interns  of  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation  race 
relations  project. 

Moynlhan,  whose  family  lived  on  welfare 
on  the  West  Side  of  New  York  City  during 
the  depression,  said  welfare  "corrupts"  its 
recipients.  In  efistem  Kentucky,  for  exam- 
ple, "some  pe<^e  have  been  on  welfare  for 
three  or  four  generations,"  he  said.  "The 
only  way  out  of  poverty  for  a  metn  is  em- 
ployment." 

Residents  of  Appalachla  and  those  on  In- 
dian reservations  already  have  been  rotted  by 
welfare,  he  said,  "and  the  Negro  communi- 
ty is  on  the  verge  of  being  rotted." 

Since  employment  for  Negro  males  has  be- 
come Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  "because 
of  rampaging  technology  that  no  longer  needs 
anyone  with  a  strong  back,"  he  added,  "the 
most  Important  fact  of  poverty  in  America  is, 
without  question,  Negro  poverty." 

Last  June,  he  noted,  when  youth  unem- 
ployment reached  Its  highest  proportions  In 
recorded  American  history,  there  were  twice 
as  many  unemployed  Negro  teenagers  as 
white. 

For  many  of  them,  military  service  wasnt 
an  (^portunlty  to  earn  a  living,  Moynlhan 
said,  because  the  majcvlty  at  Negroes  i^u> 
take  the  selective  service  achievement  test — 
geared  to  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  level — 
fall  it. 


One-foiuiii  of  them  fall  it  despite  having 
been  graduated  from  so-caUed  "separate  but 
equal"  high  schools. 

Some  2,600  draft  rejects — both  Negro  and 
white — were  relntervlewed  to  determine  the 
cause  of  their  failure,  he  said,  "and  without 
any  question  they  were  products  of  poverty." 

"They  were  uneducated  sons  of  unedu- 
cated fathers,  unemployed  sons  of  unem- 
ployed fathers."  Almost  half  of  them  came 
from  families  of  six  or  more  children. 

Moynlhan,  who  is  working  closely  with  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  administra- 
tion's "unconditional  war  against  poverty." 
also  told  his  biracial  audience  that  "the  11- 
legimacy  rate  is  destroying  the  Negro  cran- 
munlty." 

"Ten  percent  of  the  Negro  population  today 
are  'children,"  he  said,  p<^ntlng  out  that  in 
Chicago  the  nxmiber  of  wcxnen  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  rolls  has  risen  from  55.000 
to  185,000  in  the  last  decade. 

While  poverty  Is  more  striking  among  Ne- 
groes— 80  percent  <rf  the  Negroes  In  the  South 
are  poor,  for  Instance — It  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them,  Moynlhan  Indicated. 

The  big  problem,  he  said.  Is  finding  out 
who  really  Uvee  In  poverty,  "We're  so  big  and 
so  much  lees  organlaed  than  other  countries, 
that  communities  don't  know  who  their  poor 
are." 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  United  States 
Is  probably  "the  only  major  Industrial  coun- 
try In  the  West  where  a  oonslda«ble  number 
of  people  [an  estimated  40  to  50  million]  live 
in  poverty,"  he  said. 

"Nowhere  In  England  today,  for  instance, 
would  you  find  millions  of  people  living  in 
urban  and  rural  slums,"  Moynlhan  said. 

This  Is  not  liecause  England  is  more  pros- 
perous, but  because  'in  certain  i»ofound 
ways"  American  poverty  Is  "a  pt^tical  In- 
stead at  an  economic  problem.  We  flont 
have  to  have  this  poverty,  but  we  do." 


NASA's  Uairersity  Traiamf  Graatt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   KAKTULMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Itlr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration recently  released  the  names  of 
131  colleges  and  universities  that  will 
participate  in  their  graduate  training 
program  for  the  academic  year  1964- 
65. 

This  program  of  higher  education  in 
the  aeronautics  and  space  field  was 
started  in  1962.  At  the  present  time 
some  900  graduate  students  are  in  train- 
ing under  NASA  grants  to  88  *schools. 
This  year  nearly  1,100  additional  stu- 
dents win  begin  work  on  doctoral  degrees 
in  space-related  areas  under  the  grants 
which  will  be  received  by  the  131  schools 
located  in  47  participating  States.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  amcmg  these  are  two 
great  universities  from  my  own  State 
of  Maryand — Jobxis  Hopkins  University 
of  Baltimore  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  Collie  Park. 

Participants  in  this  graduate-training 
program  is  space-related  predoctoral 
studies  will  be  selected  by  the  various 
universities  and  enter  the  program  in 
Septonber  of  this  year.    The  number  at 
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gress who  are  willing  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  poverty  and  the  hunger  that  ex- 
ists throughout  this  Nation  of  ours. 
Many  Members  of  Congress,  howev^, 
have  I4>peared  before  our  committee  and 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  congratulate  and  commend 
them. 

In  the  month  of  November  1962,  the 
food  stamp  program  was  set  into  opera- 
tion in  my  home  county.  Officials  of  our 
department  of  public  welfare,  our  board 
of  county  commissioners,  and  others 
were  anxious  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  be  put  into  operal  on  and  I  was 
assured  that  the  experiment  would  be 
properly  conducted.  I  therefore  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
start  the  program  in  Nash  County. 

At  my  request,  the  director  of  the  Nash 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  just  given  me  a  report  which  I  now 
submit  for  the  Rxcord,  in  the  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  take  time  to 
read  and  to  consider  the  facts,  figures, 
and  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  report. 

I  am  also  submitting  for  the  Record 
a  communication  dated  October  17,  1963, 
which  indicates  how  the  program  has 
been  operated  and  it  further  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  people  of  the  county  are 
pleased  with  the  accomplishments. 

Our  director  of  public  welfare  told  me 
yesterday  that  an  FSI  agent  has  spent 
3  weeks  in  Nash  County  checking  and 
doublechecking.  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
if  there  were  any  abuses  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  program  or  if  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  were  being  unlaw- 
fully defeated  by  either  recipients,  mer- 
chants, or  others.  I  was  advised  \^a,i 
after  working  for  3  weeks  in  the  county, 
the  FBI  Eigent  reported  that  he  had  not 
discovered  any  fraud  or  corruption  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  indicates  that 
8,269  persons  in  this  one  North  Carolina 
county  would  be  suffering  the  pains  of 
hunger  but  for  this  food  stamp  program. 
If  any  Members  of  this  body  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  urgent  need  for  its  ex- 
pansion, I  hope  that  they  will  explore  the 
situation  in  an  effort  to  obtain  full  dnd 
accurate  information  which  should  be 
helpful  to  them  in  making  up  their 
minds.  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  expansion  of  the  program  into 
all  areas  of  the  Nation  where  It  is  needed. 

The  aforementioned  material  follows: 
Nash  Cout«tt  DzpAKTuiafT 

OF  PUBUC   WeLFASE. 

NashviHe.  N.C..  February  29,  1964. 
Hon.  Habold  D.  Coolxt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,    B.C. 

DxAs  Ck>irGSzssacAN  Coolet:  At  your  re- 
quest I  am  submitting  some  Information 
and  comments  relative  to  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion In  Nash  County  since  November  1962. 

As  you  know  we  have  a  population  of  ap- 
|M-oxlmateIy  01.000  and  we  are  In  an  agrlcul- 
t\iral  area  which  means  that  employment  Is 
high  during  the  simuner  and  fall  months 
and  very  low  diirlng  the  winter  months. 
Many  of  otir  tinnn  ployed  people  who  are 
classified  as  day  laborer*  are  not  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  nor  are 
they  able  to  secure  employment.  For  many 
years  this  has  been  a  serious  social  problem 


because  many  ol  these  people  have  not 
had  the  proper  educational  training  or  Job 
training  for  them  to  compete  In  the  labor 
market. 

In  1903  I  made  a  study  of  the  first  131 
tenant  farm  families  who  applied  for  food 
stamps.  Twenty-one  percent  of  these  could 
not  sign  their  names  to  the  applications. 

We  began  certifying  families  In  October 
1962  and  the  sale  of  food  stamps  In  No- 
vember 1902.  We  experienced  steady  growth 
and  reached  oiu  peak  the  month  of  March 
when  the  cash  salee  amounted  to  $46,202 
and  the  bonus  coupons  amounted  to  $62,874, 
making  the  total  food  available  $98,136. 
This  amount  of  food  went  to  the  homes  of 
1.560   f amines  Including   8,260  persons. 

One  of  the  main  things  I  like  about  the 
food  stamp  program  Is  that  theee  persons 
were  using  the  Initiative  to  secure  funds  to 
make  a  purchase  of  stamps  and  by  dcHng  so 
were  able  to  more  than  double  their  pur- 
chase power  in  the  food  market.  This  en- 
abled the  families  to  keep  their  dignity 
and  to  feel  that  their  government  was  in- 
terested In  their  well-being.  This  also  meant 
that  the  merchants  were  experiencing  a 
nornua  trade  of  $98,136.  Had  the  welfare 
department  Issued  this  amount  of  free  food 
from  a  wareboiise  the  merchants  not  only 
would  have  lost  this  amount  of  business  but 
the  families  would  not  have  purchased  food 
until  the  full  amount  of  free  food  had  been 
consumed.  IXirlng  the  first  year  of  <^>era- 
tlon  the  families  purchased  $296,843  worth 
of  stamps  and  they  received  a  bon\u  ot  $273,- 
088.  The  gratifying  thing  to  me  la  I  know 
the  children  In  theee  families  had  $608,928 
to  strengthen  their  bodies  for  future  citizen- 
ship In  a  great  nation.  I  think  the  foUow- 
Ing  example  Ulustratee  the  value  of  food 
Etamfxs  and  !■>  worth  noting. 

Last  month  we  had  one  of  our  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totaUy  disabled  cases  re- 
ceiving $58  per  month;  her  daughter,  son- 
in-law.  and  seven  chUdreh,  who  had  been 
living  In  another  State  came  to  live  In  the 
home  because  employment  was  no  longer 
available  for  the  head  of  the  famUy.  The 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
case  was  purchasing  $12  In  stamps  and  re- 
ceiving $6  bonus  for  a  total  of  $18.  We  were 
able  to  change  the  certification  to  10  In 
family  and  they  purchased  $20  worth  of 
stamps,  received  a  bonus  of  $64,  and  were 
able  to  buy  $90  worth  of  food. 

These  type  cases  are  coming  up  dally  and 
we  are  able  to  handle  theee  as  emergencies 
and  the  local  grocerymen  can  provide  Im- 
mediate food  from  their  shelves  for  these 
famUlee.  In  February  1904,  1.660  house- 
holds received  $106,068  In  food  stamps.  This 
has  been  our  peak  month  since  the  program 
has  been  in  operation. 

I  have  heard  many  comments  that  it  Is 
one  of  the  finest  programs  we  have  In  opera- 
tion through  the  welfare  department.  I 
personally  feel  that  I  can  see  more  tangible 
benefits  from  the  food  stamp  program  than 
any   program  we  have  In  operation. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  the  Federal  project  supervisor  secured 
with  volunteer  comments  from  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  population.  These  observations 
were  freely  given  according  to  my  Informa- 
tion and  I  know  most  of  these  personally  and 
I  believe  they  were  sincere  In  making  these 
statements.  I  hope  that  those  In  a  position 
to  evaluate  the  food  stamp  program  will 
study  It  carefully  and  gather  many  facts  for 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  the  facts  will  sell 
the  program.  We  have  had  some  problems 
but  I  do  not  consider  them  too  serious  and 
If  we  were  to  handle  any  program  coating  an 
excess  of  a  half  a  million  dollars  I  would  ex- 
pect to  have  problems. 

I  have  been  director  of  public  welfare  In 
Nash  County  for  29  years  and  during  this 
time  have  had  the  opportunity  to  administer 
the  surplus  food  program  and  the  food  stamp 
program.     From   every  respect   I   think    the 
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food  stamp  program  Is  more  desirable.  I  be- 
Here  the  food  is  used  to  better  advantages 
and  offers  more  of  a  variety  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment It  moves  more  siu-plus  food  from  the 
market. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

Jimmy. 

J.    A.    Gloves, 

Director. 

^  Food  DisTRiBtmoN  DrvisioH, 

Rocky  Mount,  N.C..  October  17, 1963. 
To:  Mr.  Russell  H.  James.  Director,  Area  Of- 
fice. FDD,  AMS,  USDA,  AtlanU,  Ga. 
From:    Sam    W.    Pope,    project    supervisor. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 
Subject:    Publicity — statements    concerning 
Nash  County  food  stamp  program. 

In  regard  to  yovir  request  for  statements 
to  be  incorporated  In  the  press  release  con- 
cerning our  program,  we.  at  first,  experienced 
some  delay  because  Mr.  Glover  was  out  of 
town  and  not  available  for  consultation.  No 
statement  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Brown, 
oomml&iloner  of  North  Carolina  Public  Wel- 
fare, because  he  has  been  In  Washington  for 
several  days. 

The  present  edition  of  our  Nash  County 
paper,  the  Nashville  Graphic,  carries  an  ar- 
ticle with  comments  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  has  been  of  considerable  Interest 
throughout  the  county.  Therefore,  I  am  at- 
taching a  copy. 

A  statement  concerning  the  program  was 
obtained  from  Mr.  Glover  and  several  other 
interested  Individuals  throughout  the 
county,  and  they  areas  follows: 

J.  A.  Oloiver,  director,  Nash  Ooimty  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare:  "The  food  stcunp 
pUot  program  Is  meeting  a  definite  need  In 
Nash  County  helping  to  provide  adequate 
diets  In  sufficient  quantities.  Parents  from 
low-Income  families  have  reported  that  they 
have  had  sufficient  food  with  a  variety  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  Grocerymen  have  re- 
ported seeing  families  carrying  home  cereals 
and  fresh  milk  for  the  first  time.  Mothers 
have  reported  children  sleeping  more  sound- 
ly and  that  they  get  along  better  at  home 
and  school.  A  neighbor  reports  that  an  aged 
person  Is  now  getting  more  food  and  looking 
better.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  called  to  my  attention.  To 
me  it  la  the  best  plan  yet  devised  to  help 
fiU  a  serious  gap  In  oiur  economy  and  help 
meet  a  need  In  our  democratic  society." 

Frederick  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  vice  {M-esldent. 
Peeves  Bank  tt  Trust  Co.,  Nashville,  N.C, 
banker,  farmer,  business,  member  of  Nash 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  Nashville, 
N.C:  "The  food  stamp  program  has  certainly 
served  a  good  purpose  In  this  cotmty,  both 
as  a  means  to  help  thoee  families  with  very 
low  Income  and  thoee  In  need  during  periods 
of  minlmiun  work  avallabUlty  as  well  as 
moving  some  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 
We  appcu-ently  are  reaching  most  of  our 
needy  families  and  the  program  seems  to  be 
getting  along  quite  smoothly.  Besides  pro- 
viding not  only  more,  but  a  greater  variety 
of  food  for  the  recipient  famlllee  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  received.  It  has  helped 
to  stimulate  Nash  County's  economy  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months,  nonnally 
a  period  of  low  economic  activity." 

Jc^n  A.  Woods,  manager  of  Thomas  & 
Howard,  wholesale  grocery.  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C:  "In  helping  those  families  needing 
food,  the  food  stamp  program  has  also  been 
beneficial  to  the  community.  Since  many 
different  food  Items  are  available  to  them,  it 
has  been  a  means  whereby  the  families  could 
Improve  themselves.  By  being  able  to  choose 
these  foods  themselves,  better  use  can  be 
made  with  less  waste  by  estch  family  toward 
meeting  their  own  particular  food  pattern 
and  habits.  It  Is  serving  such  a  fine  cause  In 
providing  hungry  children  with  more  food. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  thoee  peo- 
ple la  the  Welfare  Department  who  admin- 
ister the  program,  and  I  feel  that  they  are 


doing  aU  they  can  to  Improve  its  effectiveness 
and  follow  Its  purpoees." 

Arnold  Ii.  Adams,  wholesale  grocer,  Arnold 
L.  Adams  Co.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C:  Mr.  Adams 
stated  that  he  "knew  that  It  had  helped 
many  of  his  retaU  accounts  and  was  meeting 
a  need  in  Nash  County." 

However,  he  does  not  want  his  name  used 
tinlees  In  conjunction  vrlth  other  grocers  or 
In  a  general  group  listing. 

F.  D.  Blssett.  farmer,  general  merchant,  and 
former  member  of  Nash  County  Welfare 
Board,  Spring  Hope,  N.C:  "This  Is  one  of 
the  finest  programs  that  has  been  available  to 
help  the  Welfare  Department  carry  out  Its 
purpose  of  looking  out  for  those  citizens  of 
Nafih  County  In  need.  The  program  did  a 
wonderful  Job  last  winter  when  work  was 
not  generally  available  and  there  was  very 
little  for  a  laborer  to  do.  By  providing  reg- 
ular Items  of  food  for  these  people.  It  takes 
its  place  as  one  of  the  best  things  to  'hit  this 
county"  at  a  time  when  some  assistance  was 
needed.  Our  people  in  such  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances not  only  lived  better  but  re- 
mained more  healthy  as  evidenced  by  less 
sickness  and  lower  doctors'  bUls.  There  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  Improvement 
in  health  and  the  Increase  In  their  level  of 
energy  has  helped  to  make  better  citizens." 

C  E.  "Bill"  Joyner,  retail  grocer.  Red  tc 
White  Supermarket,  Nashville,  N.C:  "It  is 
a  shame  to  think  that  In  a  land  of  abundance 
such  as  ours  that  not  all  of  Its  people  can 
have  a  share,  to  the  extent  that  every  family 
should  have  an  adequate  amount  of  food.  So, 
It  Is  gratifying  to  see  the  needy  people  of 
our  country  buy  fresh  milk  and  cereals  and 
a  variety  of  other  foods  for  their  hungry 
children.  Time  ha6  helped  these  families  to 
adjust  their  diets  to  the  better  amounts  of 
food  and  with  time,  we  will  also  see  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  attitudes  of  their  chil- 
dren. More  energy  to  live  by  wUI  Increase  a 
child's  Interest  and  Incentive  to  use  and  im- 
prove his  opportunities." 

Mrs.  Phyllis  OaU  Joyner,  1110  Aycock 
Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C,  recipient:  "Well, 
we  have  certainly  eaten  better  since  getting 
the  stamps.  It  has  been  a  blessing  for  my 
family.  With  seven  children  and  a  small 
amount  of  money,  even  when  I  learned  to 
stretch  my  food  dollar,  I  could  not  give  them 
all  the  different  kinds  of  food  that  they 
needed. 

One  of  my  neighbors  also  gets  the  food 
stamps.  Besides  having  more  food  for  her 
small,  hungry  mouths  to  eat,  she  saw  a  real 
noticeable  change  In  the  behavior  of  one  of 
her  girls.  This  girl  had  been  terribly  touchy, 
highly  nervous,  and  something  of  a  prob- 
lem, but  after  getting  the  greater  variety  of 
foods,  she  gained  weight,  lost  much  of  her 
tenseness  and  had  a  better  living  and  play- 
ing attitude." 

W.  B.  "BUI"  Griffin,  retoU  grocer.  Red  Oak, 
N.C:  "The  story  of  Jenny  and  Otis  C.  Up- 
church,  affectionately  known  as  'Dunmiy' 
has  demonstrated  to  the  community  of  Bed 
Oak.  the  necessity  for,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  program  as  that  liandled  through 
the  Nash  County  food  stamps.  The  assist- 
ance that  Thmuny'  has  received  In  this 
manner  has  been  a  godsend  to  him  and  his 
wife.  He  U  one  of  our  very  finest  deaf  and 
dumb  citizens  and  commands  the  respect  of 
us  all  for  his  willingness  to  wo^k.  hiM  friend- 
liness, and  his  efforts  for  Tnairing  the  most  of 
what  he  has.  He  has  been  In  this  cooununlty 
about  16  years  and  attends  the  First  Baptist 
Church  Ih  Rock  Mount  every  Simday.  Since 
be  Is  now  pcutlally  disabled,  the  food  stamps 
are  fulfilling  a  necessity  for  some  type  of  sup- 
plement to  his  small  Income.  This  extra 
food -purchasing  power  permits  him  to  buy 
the  qxiantlty  and  variety  of  food  necessary 
for  himself  and  his  wife." 

Mr.  Griffin  also  stated  that  since  he  reallaed 
the  limitations,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  for 
assistance  and  a  welfare  program,  that  he 
felt  that  this  method  ot  providing  food  for 


the  needy  was  one  of  the  most  effective  to  b* 
used  that  he  can  remember. 

Upon  contacting  Mrs.  Chappell  to  reau- 
thorize the  Crossroculs  Super  Market  since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  this  story,  un- 
solicited, and  was  voluntarily  given,  as  a 
community  example  of  what  the  food  stamp 
program  was  doing  for  the  needy  of  Nash 
County. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  ChaK>en,  retail  grocer.  Cross- 
roads Super  Market,  Castalia.  N.C:  Mrs. 
Chappell  well  remembers  the  day  last  win- 
ter when  one  of  our  recipients,  a  woman 
with  five  children,  sent  a  note  to  the  Cross- 
roads Store,  pleading  for  some  food  for  her 
fanxlly  and  promising  to  work  In  any  way 
she  could  as  soon  as  her  chUdren  were  well- 
two  were  down  with  measles.  Mrs.  Chappell 
took  the  food  to  tbe  home  and  s\iggested 
that  the  family  apply  for  certification  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  When  the  food  stamps 
were  gotten,  the  recipient  came  and  bought 
enough  food  to  use  up  one-half  of  her  cou- 
pons and  Mrs.  ChappeU  again  delivered  the 
groceries  and  retvu^ed  the  mother  home  as 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Crossroads  Super  Market. 
"The  sight  of  the  chUdren  clamoring  Into 
the  car  almost  before  It  stopped  to  grab 
something  to  eat  from  the  bags  of  food  and 
the  sound  of  children's  voices  t^inng  fnmi. 
the  house  and^  crying  for  food  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  anyone.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  pitiful  experiences  Fve  ever  had 
and  Nash  Coimty  can  thank  the  Lord  for  a 
program  that  will  take  care  of  situations 
such  as  this." 


A  Challengiiig  Year  for  the  Railroads 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Representative  Oren  Harris. 
has  written  an  illvuninating  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary issue  of  Progressive  Railroading  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of 
PhU  Murphy. 

Entitled    "1964— A    Challenging    and 
Promising  Year  for  the  Railroads."  the 
article  is  particularly  timely.     I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
NiNETXXN  Hundred  and  Snrrr-rons — ^A  Chai.- 

lenginc    and    promising  tear    ror    tkk 

Railroads 

(By  U.S.  Representative  Oxzn  Harris.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas) 

The  senseless,  savage  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  catapulted 
Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  into  the  post  of 
Chief  Executive  at  a  crucial  period  In  our 
Nation's  hlstca-y,  posing  many  questions 
among  businessmen  who  had  been  planning 
forward  confidently  for  1964. 

Characteristically,  President  Johnson  has 
moved  swiftly  and  surely  to  make  the  moves 
that  would  assuage,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
econ<»nic  Impact  of  the  national  disaster 
which  robbed  the  Nation  of  a  popular  leader 
on  November  22.  The  new  President's  move* 
have  done  much  to  remove  doubts  In  the 
business  community.  It  detracts  not  on* 
whit  frcon  the  memory  oS  JTJS..  to  note 
that  there  was  only  a  slight  hesitation  in 
the  economy,  as  a  result  of  the  monstrous 
act.  Rather,  It  la  a  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship and  astuteness  of  his  successor. 
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UJS.  history,  has  been  recordbreaking  sales 
s*  retell.  The  sates  have  hit  cloee  to  the  9250 
billion  a  year  mark  during  several  months  of 
196B,  and  economists  believe  that  the  year's 
total  win  be  some  6  percent  over  the  1962 
total. 

While  consumers,  as  such,  have  been  show- 
ing great  <H)timlsm  about  their  future  In  this 
Nation,  businessmen  have  been  Just  as  for- 
ward looking.  Genital  spending  went  up  to 
record  highs  in  1963.  All  the  surveys  of  capi- 
tal qiending  intentions  indicate  that  busl- 
neesmen  are  projecting  a  3-  to  5-percent  In- 
crease in  capital  spending  In  1964. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that,  during 
our  entire  recorded  economic  history,  we 
never  have  experienced  a  depression  or  a 
recessiOD  while  capital  spending  was  trend- 
ing upward,  we  may  well  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  spite  of  many  problems  in 
1964,  there  will  be  continued  prosperity  and 
continued  economic  growth. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  given  the  same  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  and  perhaps  even 
adding  the  probabUity  of  a  $11.3  bUllon  tax 
cut,  total  personal  Income  In  the  United 
States  will  go  up  meas\irably  in  1994.  And 
given  the  same  incentives,  and  perhf^js  an 
even  more  ftLvartktole  economic  climate,  it  Is 
poeslble  that  capital  spending  will  go  higher 
than  Is  projected. 

Besides  higher  retail  sales,  higher  personal 
income  means  many  things  In  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. It  means  more  travel.  It  means  a 
greater  movement  of  mall  and  goods  and  the 
need  for  more  services  In  every  field. 

NATIOM   nr   A   PBUOO   raXKD    WTTH    CHALLENGES 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that,  barring  any 
disastrous  and  unforeseeable  development, 
the  Ration  sttmds  this  new  year  on  the 
threshold  of  a  period  filled  with  challengee 
and  promises. 

^T^e  challenges,  of  course,  are  all  around  us. 
President  Johnson  wisely.  In  my  Judgment, 
has  put  the  great  emphasis  on  bimxan  needs, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  must  find  more 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  must  work  to 
see  that,  out  of  our  abundance,  everyone  ob- 
tains minimum  needs  as  to  food,  clothing, 
and  hOTMlng.  TTie  problems  and  challengee 
are  both  individual  and  social,  which  in- 
cludes legislative  and  administrative  work  on 
the  pcu-t  (rf  Federal  officials. 

In  our  system — ^the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  fiexlble,  resilient. 
and  rewarding  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people— we  face  the  constant  challenge  of 
seeing  to  it  that  even  while  the  economy 
changes  and  grows,  neither  individuals  nor 
groups  inside  the  vast  economy  are  not 
penalized  unfairly. 

This  is  no  easy  task  for  our  legislators,  our 
national  leaders,  or  for  those  who  labor  In 
any  of  ttie  fields  which  touch  the  lives  of 
our  people.  The  vast  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  and  will  be  taking  place,  as  a 
result  of  a  oonstanrtly  expanding  population, 
a  veritable  whirlwind  of  new  IndTistrial  and 
mecbanlcal  developments  (which  we  call 
automation),  and  changes  in  the  viewpoint 
of  milllona  of  our  people — all  these  demand 
study,  new  approaches,  new  regulations  and 
new  laws,  and  constantly  new  agonizing  ap- 
praisals. 

As  we  know,  dxirlng  the  lifetime  of  a  ma- 
ture man,  the  aviation  industry  has  grown 
from  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes  Into  a 
iTan^xxtaticm  giant.  The  movement  of 
goods  by  barge,  enooxiraged  by  the  govern- 
ment (and  I  mean,  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments)  likewise  has  increased  phe- 
nomenally in  the  past  four  decades.  The 
trucking  indtistry  has  grown  with  startling 
rapidity. 

Meantime,  the  railroads — which  only  a  few 
decades  ago  represented  virtually  our  sole 
means  of  personal  and  indXKtrlal  common 
carriage — have  had  to  adjust  to  the  chang- 
ing competitive  lecture.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
rail  management  and  labor  that  the  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  and  that  our  vast 


rail  system  sUll  Is  Intact,  and  showing  re- 
markable vitaUty,  In  sfrtte  of  the  great 
changes  represented  by  the  growth  of  com- 
petitive carriers. 

The  development  of  "piggytMck"  has  been 
only  one  of  a  number  of  Innovatlcms  that 
has  enabled  the  railroads  to  show  vitality 
In  the  competitive  struggle.  Use  of  larger 
boxcars,  contalnerisation,  and  other  Inno- 
vations also  show  the  managerial  resiliency 
of  those  who  have  led  us  toward  greater 
heights  of  achievements  in  the  transporta- 
tion field. 

THE  LAW  irUST  SPONSOK  PaOCKXSS 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  (in  October) . 
at  the  American  Railway  Progress  Exposi- 
tion, the  law  of  Itself  has  not  brought  the 
progress  discernible  in  the  field  of  cOTnmu- 
nlcation  and  tranq;)artation.  Progress  in 
raising  o«r  standard  of  living  is  through 
research,  invention,  development  and  produc- 
tion, for  no  law  invented  the  telephone,  the 
radio,  the  diesel.  or  any  of  countless  indus- 
trial techniques  vrhi(di  serve  our  people  so 
well. 

Yet.  there  must  be  law  that  will  permit  or 
sponsor  such  progress,  and  guide  It  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

The  law,  in  and  of  itself,  may  not  bring 
progress.  But  archaic  laws  certainly  can  Im- 
pede progress.  This  is  why  we  in  Congress 
have  been  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  laws  which  may  not  be  in  accord  with 
a  modem  approach  to  o\u-  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  its  problems. 

In  AprU  1963  the  late  President  John  F 
Kennedy  strove  to  document  what  he  termed 
basic  deficiencies  in  our  transportation  regu- 
latory system.  He  called  on  Congress — in  an 
historic  message  cm  transportation — to  take 
stepe  which  he  ouUlned.  These  were  de- 
signed to  change  Uws  so  that  more  progress 
and  more  competlUon  might  result  In  and 
among  out  various  transportation  segments- 
rail,  highway,  air  and  water. 

I  introduced  in  the  House  two  bills  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  a  substantial  portion  or 
the  President's  recommendations.  We  on  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  these  two  bills 
during  the  months  before  the  close  of  the 
87th  Congress,  and  began  anew  last  January 
when  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
convened.  I  introduced  substantially  the 
same  two  bills  again  in  the  88th  Congress 

During  most  of  1963,  we  held  hearings  on 
these  measures.    We  had  begxm  "marking  up" 
specific    legislation    when    various    develop- 
ments, including  the  President's  tragic  death 
intervened. 

I  believe  that  we  can  get  back  to  considera- 
tion of  the  salient  features  of  this  legislation 
in  the  second  session.  Biany  people  have 
asked  about  President  Johnson's  views  on 
the  transportation  proposals  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Insofar  as  I  know,  he  is  as  wedded  to 
these  Ideas  as  was  John  F.  Kennedy  and  will 
speak  for  them  on  the  proper  occasions  in  the 
future.  In  general,  as  we  know.  President 
Johnson  has  embraced  the  Kennedy  eco- 
nomic programs  and.  in  fact,  has  gone  beyond 
them  in  rc«ne  respects.  WhUe  I  cannot  say 
that  his  accession  to  high  office  wUl  "speed 
up"  oMi  committee's  consideration  of  these 
Important  proposals.  I  can  declare,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  new  President  certainly 
has  no  desire  to  slow  down  otir  considera- 
tions. 

President  Johnson — as  was  President  Ken- 
nedy—1«  well  aware  of  the  legislative  pre- 
rogatives and  tmderstands  that  on  issues 
that  affect  many  Industries  and  many  con- 
sumers and  people  generally.  Congress  must 
move  only  after  great  deliberation.  I  can 
give  assurance  that  I  have  wanted  to  go  into 
the  many  problems  connected  with  the 
progress  of  our  transportation  system,  in 
all  Its  phases  and  facets.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly Interested  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  general  public  Interest,  for  I  believe  It 
is   to  the  benefit  of  the  country  that   we 
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have  privately  owned  means  of  transport 
and  that  these  varioiis  privately  owned  sys- 
tems compete  vigorously,  on  terms  as  fairly 
as  Congress  can  legislate  and  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  can  regulate,  so  that 
all  the  people  will  be  served.  The  alterna- 
tive, as  I  have  noted  before,  is  nationaliza- 
tion. This  Is  not  an  alternative  I  or  most 
other  Americans  desire. 

coMPxrrnoN  in  transportation  must  bs 

DEVXIjOPED 

I  have  expressed  niyseLf  clearly  before  that 
I  feel  we  have  not  yet  adequately  tackled 
this  problem  of  really  developing  competi- 
tion among  our  several  modes  of  transporta- 
tion to  o\U'  great  advantage  as  a  nation. 
Regulatory  agency  heads  told  our  committee 
that,  as  to  minimum  rate  legislation,  we 
should  place  everyone  involved  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  They  recommend  that  we  have 
more  regulation,  rather  than  deregulating, 
where  possible,  and  depend  on  competition. 

I  couldn't  believe  then,  and  I  cant  now, 
that  those  who  have  been  unregulated  in 
the  past.  Including  the  farmers,  and  bulk 
commodity  operators,  would  sit  by  and  al- 
low themselves  to  be  brought  under  regula- 
tion. Our  committee  some  years  ago  refused 
to  bring  the  poultry  industry  under  regula- 
tion, since  it  would  have  completely  rear- 
ranged that  industry.  Since  then,  the 
industry  has  developed  rapidly,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
poiiltry  is  more  economically  available  to  the 
UjS.  public  today,  in  relation  to  other  edible 
meats  and  foods,  than  it  was  when  Congress 
refused  to  bring  the  industry  under  regu- 
lation. 

I  do  not  believe  in  regulation  Just  for 
regulation's  sake.  If  the  shipping  interests 
and  the  public  can  be  protected,  and  if  equal- 
ity of  treatment  of  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  can  be  provided  with  less 
regulation,  then  I  believe  the  way  for  us  to 
move  is  indicated  plainly. 

I  have  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
assurances  of  railroad  presidents,  before  our 
committee,  that  If  given  the  chance,  through 
passage  of  the  minimum  rate  legislation,  they 
will  make  a  determined  effort  to  give  every 
Inland  town  the  rate  Eulvantages  now  en- 
Joyed  by  waterway  ports,  in  many  bulk  com- 
modities. I  believe  that  other  legislators 
have  been  infiuenced  by  these  assurances. 

I  believe  that  a  successful  start  will  be 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
these  problems  in  this  new  year.  In  my 
Judgment  it  will  result  in  a  bigger  and  better 
year  for  all  fcu-ms  of  transportation,  and  for 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  1964  will  be  a  prosperous  year  of  steady 
economic  growth.  I  feel  sure  that  the  rail- 
roads, which  have  shown  fiexibillty  and  resil- 
ience, will  meet  the  challenges  ahecul  and 
will  make  even  greater  progress  in  1964  than 
in  19fi3,  in  many  diverse  directions.  The 
year  that  is  ending  has  been  an  extremely 
good  year  for  the  railroads,  everything  con- 
sidered, and  management  wisely  Is  making 
plans  to  build  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
general  economic  prosperity.  We  in  Congress 
will  be  striving  to  do  our  best  for  all  the 
modes  of  transportation,  and  for  all  our 
people,  in  the  context  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 


Antiduinpiiijf  Trade  Expansion  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.     HON.  JOHN  U.  DENT 

or  nOrNBTLVAJRA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
la  apparently  preparing  to  give  more  con- 


cession to  overseas  competitors  by  way 
of  lowered  ca  completely  eliminated  cus- 
tofns  quotas  and  antidumping,  restric- 
tions. 

Amongst  the  many  Items  chosen  for 
this  experlement  In  economic  disaster  Is 
the  tool  and  specialty  steel  Industry. 

Tlxe  attached  brief  by  H.  Sturgis  Pot- 
ter, vice  president  In  charge  of  sales  for 
the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.  of  Reading,  Pa., 
teUs  the  story  of  the  dangers  Involved  In 
this  anticipated  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

It  proves  that  trade  for  the  saJke  of 
trade  Is  unsound  both  as  a  national  econ- 
omy and  as  a  creator  of  job  pro^ierity. 

In  a  world  rapidly  becoming  equipped 
in  even  the  most  primitive  of  nations  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts each  nation  must  reevaluate  the 
impact  of  trade  upon  its  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

The  very  nature  of  our  economy  de- 
mands the  use  of  payroll  dollars  in  our 
domestic  marketplace.  More  than  three 
income  producers  are  dependent  upon 
the  initial  payrolls  provided  by  produc- 
tion of  goods.  When  a  steelworicer  loses 
his  job  three  others  are  adversely  af- 
fected. Specialty  steel  is  only  one  of  the 
many  items  on  the  agenda  for  the  GATT 
meetings  on  trade  agreements. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speako-,  that 
Mr.  Potter  and  many  others  including 
myself  are  not  desirous  of  closing  our 
borders  to  either  peoples  or  goods.  We 
are  concerned  however,  with  the  false 
promise  of  prosperity  through  world 
trade  in  competitive  goods  where  com- 
petition can  only  be  met  by  curttillment 
of  employment  of  workers,  "niere  can 
be  no  competition  between  economics 
when  the  prices  of  products  are  con- 
trc^ed  by  costs  freed  by  laws,  customs 
or  taxes.  The  only  answer  to  this  type 
of  competition  is  lower  wage  scales,  au- 
tomation or  bankruptcy. 

An  admitted  50,000  job  loss  In  steel 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  JlaUwi's 
producers  cannot  compete  with  the  new 
facilities  built  overseas,  often  with  U.S. 
money. 

Those  who  say  "compete  or  get  out  of 
business"  seem  to  forget  that  even  in  our 
own  economy  we  have  had  to  pass  anti- 
trust, antimonopoly,  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  laws,  health  regulations 
and  other  safeguards  to  keep  the  com- 
petitive status  between  industries,  areas, 
and  States  somewhere  near  an  even  keel. 

If  we  f(Mxe  our  industries  to  compete 
with  the  unequal  economics  of  our  trad- 
ing "pardners"  we  can  only  hope  for  un- 
emplojrment,  monopolies  in  one  guise  or 
another  and  in  the  end  we  will  be  forced 
to  raise  tariff  walls  to  survive. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  -the  lato 
President  Kennedy's  action  in  increasing 
tariffs  on  glass  in  1962.  Th-  industry 
had  complained  for  over  20  years  about 
the  imports  of  glass.  When  the  do- 
mestic industry  had  reached  a  point 
where  it  was  headed  for  complete  an- 
nihilation, the  President  Increased  the 
tariff  on  glass  to  a  figure  higher  than  it 
was  in  193^— prior  to  the  so-caUed  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  acts.  In  fact, 
the  figure  topped  the  famous  Smoot- 
Hawley  protection  tariff. 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  wants  to 
eliminate  trade.  By  the  same  token  the 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  about  a  half 


million  persons  on  relief  with  more 
pockets  of  poverty  than  any  State  in  the 
Union  save  one — West  Virginia — cer- 
tainly calls  for  a  reappraisal  of  our  trade 
economy. 

The  promoters  of  free  trade  are,  in  the 
main,  profiteers  in  the  movement  of 
goods  not  in  the  production. 

What  gains  can  we  claim  for  the 
American  economy  when  Studebakers 
are  made  in  Canada  and  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  told  that  Canada  or  for  that 
matter,  Jjyjan,  West  Germany,  and  so 
forth,  all  buy  more  from  us  than  they 
sell  us.  This  could  easily  be  true  and 
still  cause  this  Nation  irreparable  harm 
in  Its  Job  economy. 

The  German  Embassy  has  just  issued 
Bulletin  No.  3.  Volume  Vm,  bo^  pro- 
claiming that  U.S.  exports  to  Germany 
were  much  greater  than  exports  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States. 

Dollarwise  this  Is  true;  in  fact  the 
figures  show  $1,800,000  imports  from 
the  United  States  with  $966  million  im- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

However,  a  close  analysis  shows  that 
48  percent  of  all  its  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  farm  products.  The 
rest  can  be  traced  to  raw  materials  and 
aid  goods,  military  suppliers  tor  both 
Germany  and  UJ3.  troops  use. 

Amongst  lmix>rts  we  find  coal  from 
the  United  States  which  Is  used  by  the 
U.S.  military  and  paid  for  by  UJB.  tax- 
payers. 

This  is  true  in  the  whole  import-ex- 
port picture.  If  this  was  not  true  and 
our  balance  of  payments  were  some  $5 
billion  exports  more  than  imports  we 
would  soon  have  every  nation  in  our  debt 
instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

In  fact,  Fy>rt  Knox  would  be  filled  with 
all  the  world's  free  gold  instead  of  this 
Nation  making  coverup  deals  to  bolster 
our  gold  supply. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  simple:  We 
cannot  compete  on  price  alone.  In  the 
old  days  we  could  Ignore  the  Imports 
from  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  low- 
wage  areas  because  of  tJie  inferiorl^  of 
products  produced  in  the  low-economy 
nations.  This  Is  no  longer  true.  We 
are  being  invaded  by  products  of  the 
greatest  functional  design  and  use  at 
prices  that  retail  less  than  our  prices 
wholesale. 

The  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Potter 
should  be  studied  by  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

Baizr  BT  H.  Stuxgis  Pottes 

My  name  Is  H.  Sturgis  Potter.  I  am  vice 
president,  sales,  of  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  and  chairman  of  the  Tool  and  Stain- 
less Steel  Industry  Committee.  The  Tool 
and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Committee  is 
composed  of  20  U.S.  specialty  steel  producers 
concerned  with  foreign  trade  In  these  prod- 
ucts. 

Imports  of  tool  steel  and  stainless  steel  are 
statistically  enximerated  under  saioy  steels  in 
subpart  B  of  schedule  6  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Schedules.  Specific  item  numbers  are  desig- 
nated in  our  brief. 

At  the  outset,  we  emphasize  that  the  con- 
dition of  foreign  trade  in  specialty  steels  are 
rapidly  detericntiting  from  the  standpoint  of 
U.S.  producers;  that  there  are  several  causes 
for  this  adverse  trend,  predominant  among 
which  are  a  wide  foreign  employment  cost 
advantage  and  increasing  foreign  productive 
techniques  and  capacity;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  present  trend  is  to  endanger  the  siir- 
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value,  had  an  imports  to  shipments  ratio  of 
only  0.34  percent  in  1966.  Estimates  for  1963 
Indicate  aggregate  high-speed  tool  steel  bar 
Importe  of  Ijios  tons,  representing  0.2  per- 
cent of  domestic  shipments.  The  alarming 
rate  of  Increase  Is  graphically  demonstrated 
by  chart  T-6  of  our  brief. 

While  Importe  have  absorbed  a  rapidly 
increasing  share  of  the  domestic  specialty 
steel  maiicet,  the  UB.  export  markete 
have  deteriorated  and  their  virtual  dis- 
appearance seems  likely  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  most  important  fact  to  keep  in 
mind  regarding  tool  steel  exports  is  that  they 
have  not  been  signiflcant  since  the  United 
States  supplied  the  industrial  might  for  the 
Allies  during  World  War  n.  Today  exports 
represent  only  about  1  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

Domestic  st&lnless  steel  producers  have 
seen  a  10-to-l  favorable  trade  balance  re- 
duced to  2  to  1  since  1967.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  likelihood  that  ovir  favorable 
balance  will  disappear  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture as  markets  for  principal  exported  prod- 
ucts evaporate.  The  reason  for  this  disap- 
pearance is  simple.  Our  chief  exported  stain- 
less i»oduct  is  hot  rolled  sheet,  a  semifin- 
ished product  for  further  conversion,  but  not 
yet  ready  for  fabrication.  This  market  had 
been  open  to  the  United  States  since  foreign 
producers  did  not  have  the  hot  work  mills 
available  to  satisfy  their  home  market  de- 
mand. This  capacity  has  now  been  devel- 
oped and  is  sufficient  to  meet  demand  In 
those  countries  where  there  has  been  an 
export  market. 

CAXTSXS   or    U.S.    TRAOK    DISAOVANTAGK 

Three  factors  have  combined  to  create  the 
adverse  conditions  of  foreign  trade  In  spe- 
cialty steel : 

(1)  The  extreme  employment  coet  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  of  specialty 
steel; 

(2)  The  greatly  improved  plant  and  tech- 
nological resources  of  such  producers;  and 

(3)  The  failure  of  foreign  demand  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  in  foreign  capacity. 

Although  all  three  of  these  factors  are  Ln- 
portant,  by  far  the  most  significant  U  the 
employment  coet  advantage.  Japanese  em- 
ployment costs,  including  fringe  benefits, 
were  63  cents  an  hoiir  in  1961,  compared  with 
83.99  per  hour  in  the  U.S.  steel  industry.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  Japan  accounts  for 
approxhnately  80  percent  of  the  stainless 
steel  Imports  entering  the  United  States, 
and  that  Japan  is  occupying  a  steadily  in- 
creasing share  of  the  domestic  tool  steel 
market.  The  preponderance  of  tool  steel  im- 
ports continue  to  enter  from  Canada,  Sweden, 
and  Austria,  and  the  employment  cost  dis- 
parity between  these  nations  and  the  United 
States  is  also  substantial. 

It  is  fundamental  that  employment  cost 
disparities  generate  the  greatest  Impact  on 
those  products  requiring  the  greatest  labor 
input.  Specialty  steels  fit  this  description. 
The  production  of  tool  steel  Involves  between 
10  and  30  times  as  much  labor  per  ton  as 
tonnage  steel,  and  an  average  of  10  times  as 
much  labor  Is  reqxiired  per  ton  of  stainless 
steel  as  per  ton  of  tonnage  steel.  The  rea- 
son for  this  extremely  high  labor  input  in- 
heres In  the  nature  of  specialty  steel  prod- 
ucts, as  I  will  explain  more  fully  later. 

It  Is  an  unwarranted  and  unrealistic  as- 
Bimiption  that  U.S.  producers  can  overcome 
this  labor  cost  advantage  through  superior 
productivity.  The  high  labor  input  require- 
ment and  the  scope  of  the  cost  differential 
alone  prevent  any  narrowing  of  the  gap.  For 
example.  U.S.  workers  would  have  to  be  six 
times  as  {voductive  as  Japanese  workers  In 
order  to  equalize  the  cost  disparity. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  we  simply  do 
not  have  any  advantage  In  production  tech- 
niques. Foreign  mills  are  of  the  most  mod- 
ern character,  having  been  largely  developed 
since  World  War  II.  The  postwar  European 
and  Japanese  recovery  is  acknowledged   as 


one  of  the  most  significant  developmento  of 
this  era,  and  the  steel  industries  of  theee 
nations  have  led  the  way. 

The  absence  of  a  productivity  advantage 
is  no  fault  of  VS.  specialty  steel  producers 
who  are  contlauausly  Improving  their  tech- 
niques and  facllltlaB  to  achieve  lower  coste 
and  to  make  producte  sulteble  for  tooader 
xises.  We  sub«M  that  aanual  expenditures 
for  plant  and  product  research  and  develop- 
ment by  TB.  producers  compare  favorably 
with  those  made  by  other  Industries. 

A  third  eontrlbutlng  cause  for  our  current 
trade  posture  Is  the  extreme  pressure  upon 
a  fully  devel(^>ed  foreign  capacity  to  find 
outlets  in  the  face  of  a  decelerating  growth 
in  demand  for  q>eclalty  steels.  In  oiu-  brief, 
we  cite  auth<M-ltative  reports  that  20  percent 
of  all  Japanese  production  was  exported  in 
1962  and  that  nearly  all  of  Ite  projected  ca- 
pacity increase  for  1970  will  be  forced  to  seek 
expcH^  markets.  In  the  EC8S,  the  widely 
publicized  increased  steel  duties  are  sympto- 
matic of  a  growing  demand-capacity  squeeze 
facing  the  European  nations. 

These  three  contributing  forces  create  a 
single  Irreversible  advantage  accruing  to  for- 
eign producers  in  specialty  steel  ocmpetltion 
for  customers  in  their  home  markets,  in 
third  nations  and  in  the  United  States  : 
foreign  specialty  steel  prices  cannot  be  met 
by  United  Stotes  mills.  As  a  result,  imported 
specialty  steels  sell  in  the  United  States  at 
between  16  percent  and  60  percent  below  the 
same  shape  and  grade  of  domestic  tool  and 
stainless  steels.  This  is  the  ultimate  reason 
for  our  nuu-ket  decay  and  our  currently  Im- 
periled position. 

THX   IMPACT    or   IMPOSTS 

The  present  import  rate,  and  certainly  Its 
continuation,  threatens  domestic  specialty 
steel  mills  and  their  employment.  In  a 
broader  sense,  such  a  threat  to  continued 
survival  imperils  the  national  Interest. 

The  inherent  characteristics  of  the  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry  make  it  especially  vul- 
nerable to  low  priced  foreign  producte. 

As  the  nrme  of  the^ Industry  implies,  it  is 
a  specialty  Industry;  Us  producte  are  highly 
specialized  and  are  normally  tallormade  to 
satisfy  explicit  needs.  As  explained  at 
length  in  our  brief,  tool  steels  and  steinless 
steels  require  high  alloy  content  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  In  reality  a  wholly  differ- 
ent product  from  tonnage  steels.  This  point 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  since  it  is  the 
high  alloy  content  and  the  need  to  meet 
specifications  for  which  tonnage  steels  are 
Inappropriate  that  cause  the  high  relaUve 
labor  content  in  our  producte  and  the  over- 
all high  coste  of  production. 

The  second  fact  contributing  to  our  par- 
ticular vulnerability  is  that  we  are  an  Inde- 
pendent industry.  More  than  60  percent  of 
all  domestic  stainless  steel  shlpmente  of 
each  shape  and  form  are  from  companies  and 
mills  which  produce  little  or  no  tonnage 
steels  and  tool  steel  producer's  exclusive  re- 
liance on  specialty  steels  Is  even  greater.  As 
a  consequence,  the  production  of  specialty 
steels  cannot  be  subsidized  by  the  produc- 
tion of  more  profitable  items. 

The  direct  impact  of  importe  on  domestic 
specialty  steel  mills  has  already  been  sub- 
stantial. We  estimate  that  at  the  current 
Import  rate  2,000  Job  opportunities  are  lost 
annually  to  direct  and  Indirect  imports  of 
tool  steel  and  that  the  current  annual  figure 
for  stainless  steel  is  approximately  3,600  Job 
opportunities.  Since  a  large  number  of 
specialty  steel  mills  are  located  in  labor 
surplus  areas,  the  overall  economic  effect 
Is  even  greater  than  o\ix  estlmatek  disclose. 

The  Impact  of  specialty  steel  importe.  how- 
ever, goes  far  beyond  ite  effect  on  this  indus- 
try— and  the  communities  in  which  It  oper- 
ates. Because  of  specislized  characteristics 
touched  upon  earlier  and  fully  explained  In 
our  brief,  specialty  steels  are  vital  to  our 
national  defense.  These  characteristics  in- 
clude extreme  hardness,  toughness,  macbln- 
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ability,  resistance  to  deccu-burization  and 
corrosion,  resistance  to  the  softening  effecte 
of  elevated  and  extremely  low  temperattires 
and  a  high  strength  to  weight  ratio.  Tool 
steel  Is  essential  to  the  making,  shaping  and 
forming  of  producte  made  from  other  steels, 
producte  made  from  other  metals  and  prod- 
ucte made  from  all  other  raw  materials. 
Not  a  weapon  in  our  defense  arsenal  could 
be  made  without  tool  steel. 

Stainless  steel  also  has  signiflcant  strategic 
uses,  including  missile  and  rocket  frames  and 
parte,  aircraft  structures,  atomic  reactors  and 
turbine  blades.  Obviously,  there  EU'e  signifi- 
cant nonmilltary  uses  of  stainless  steel,  and 
these  uses  account  for  a  high  proportion  of 
'  domestic  shlpmente.  As  foreign  stainless 
steel  captures  an  increasing  share  of  the  UJ3. 
market,  however  they  reduce  the  domestic 
productive  capacity  for  both  strategic  and 
nonstrategic  stainless  steel. 

Over  the  years,  the  specialty  steel  indiis- 
try  has  gained  a  recognized  expertise  in  the 
development  of  the  high  alloy  exotic  metals 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  defense  eff(»t.  Re- 
search and  development  by  UJ3.  speciality 
steel  producers  have  led  the  way  to  the  ma- 
jority of  significant  metallurgical  innova- 
tions in  recent  years.  Tool  steel  technology, 
for  example,  was  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  research  and  development  which  made 
possible  the  production  of  other  strength 
steels  for  use  in  the  pressure  hulls  of  the 
Navy's  nuclear  submarines. 

Tonnage  steel  mills  generally  lack  the  spe- 
cific technological  knowledge  and  capacity 
to  meet  the  demands  for  tool  and  stainless 
steel.  To  be  s\ire,  the  component  raw  mate- 
rials can  be  and  are  stockpiled,  but  the  res- 
ervoir of  knowhow  cannot.  It  would  indeed 
be  ironic  if  the  United  States  made  adeq\iate 
provision  for  a  store  of  raw  materials  but  per- 
mitted importe  to  dispose  of  the  technical 
knowledge  essential  to  the  production  of 
vital  specialty  steels. 

In  sununary.  the  content,  characteristics, 
uses  and  Importance  of  tool  steel  and  stain- 
less steel  clearly  establish  these  producte  as 
wholly  different  from  tonnage  steel.  Cer- 
tain of  these  characteristics,  already  men- 
tioned, make  them  substantially  more  vul- 
nerable to  import  penetration,  as  has  been 
proven. 

It  is  regrettable  that  tool  steel  and  stain- 
less steel  are  statistically,  but  not  legally, 
identified  in  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  certain  that  the  Commission 
will  recognize  their  independent  nature  and 
importance. 

In  the  announcement  of  these  hearings, 
published  by  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee on  October  21,  1963,  four  subjecte 
were  listed  as  being  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Committee.  Before  concluding  I  would 
like  to  comment  specifically  on  each. 

(1)  As  to  reductions  in  rates  of  duty 
which  the  United  States  should  seek  to  ob- 
tain from  other  nations,  we  welcome  any 
such  assistance  for  our  exporte  as  a  matter 
of  general  policy,  but  as  a  specific  for  ova 
present  problems  we  must  reemphasiae  that 
oiir  hope  lies  in  protection  of  domestic,  not 
exi>anslon  of,  foreign  markete. 


(2)  T%e  above  comment  is  appropriate  and 
Is  Birixnltted  as  to  non-tariff  barriers  imposed 
by  other  nations. 

(8)  We  consider  the  possibility  oi  the 
elimination  or  reductloa  of  U.S.  in^wrt 
duties  on  tool  and  stainless  steel  mill  prod- 
ucte as  the  most  serious  and  potentially  the 
only  insuperable  problem  facing  ova  industry 
today. 

(4)  No  other  U.S.  import  restrictions  on 
tool  and  stainless  steel  mill  producte  should 
be  offered  for  modification  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully 
va^  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  recommend  to  the  President 
the  reservation  of  all  tool  and  stainless  steel 
mill  producte,  as  Identified  in  our  brief,  from 
the  list  of  articles  to  be  considered  for  trade 
agreement  concessions. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 


Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoao. 


Participatino  Companies — Tool  and  Stain- 
less Steel  Industst  Committez 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Armco  Division. 

Bethelehem  Steel  Co. 

Braebum  Alloy  Steel  Division,  Continental 
Copper  St  Steel  Inds.,  Inc. 

The  Carpenter  Steel  Co. 

Crucible  Steel  Oo.  of  America. 

Eastern  Stainless  Steel  Corp. 

Firth  Sterling,  Inc. 

Jessop  Steel  Co. 

Jones  ft  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  Stainless  and 
Strip  Division. 

Joslyn    Stainless    Steel    Division,    Joslyn 
Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

Latrobe  Steel  Co. 

McLouth  Steel  Corp. 

Republic  Steel  Ocwp..  Alloy  Steel  Division. 

Sharon  Steel  Corp. 

Slmonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co. 

Universal-Cyclops  Steel  Corp. 
.   Vanadlmn-Alloys  Steel  Co. 

Vulcan-Kldd  Steel  Division,  H.  K.  Porter 
Co.,  Inc. 

Washington  Steel  Corp. 
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Addre«s  hj  Dean  Mcrritt  A.  WilliamtoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   FENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Boston 
University  has  called  to  my  attention  an 
address  by  Dean  Merrltt  A.  WlUiamaon 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
College  of  Engineering  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  Boston  University's  new 
College  of  Engineering. 

Since  this  thoughtful  speech  is  perti- 
nent to  contemporary  engineering  prob- 
lems, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dedication  Address,  College  of  Engineering, 
Boston  Univeesitt,  bt  .MznRrrr  A.  Wil- 
liamson, P.E..  Dean,  College  of  Engi- 
neering, THE  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity 

I  was  indeed  delighted  to  receive  Presi- 
dent Case's  invitation  to  oome  to  Boston 
University  to  give  an  address  of  dedication 
for  the  new  quarters  of  the  newly  announced 
College  of  Engineering.  This  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  a  subject  tliat  Is 
very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  and  to  get 
on  public  record  some  of  my  current  thoughts 
concerning  the  interrelationships  of  engi- 
neering and  society  and  the  role  of  engineer- 
ing education  and  Its  influence  on  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  To  have  the  opportunity  pub- 
licly to  deliver  one's  self  of  noble  thoughts 
and  sentiments  in  indeed  welcome,  but  I  am 
more  gratl&ed  by  the  opportxmity  to  visit 
Boston  University  and  to  meet  for  the  first 
time  many  of  your  scholars  and  administra- 
tors. It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  see  again  so 
many  of  my  engineering  oollMgues  from  New 
England,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  my  erst- 
while associate.  Dean  Arthur  T.  Thompson. 

Engineering  activities  certainly  predate  the 
first  hlstoiial  records.  De«ui  Bmeritus  Pinch 
of  Columbia  In  the  IntroducUon  to  his  book, 
"The  Story  of  Engineering."  has  written: 
"Community  services,  at  least  in  their 
simplest  forms,  were  essential  to  the  birth 
and  development  of  civilized  life.  The  re- 
mote ancestor  of  the  modern  engineer 
emerged  When  It  was  recognized  that  certain 
men  had  special  abilities  and  skUls  In  pro- 
viding such  material  fundamentals  as  shelter 
and  temples,  water  supplies  and  transporta- 
tion." Engineers  and  engineering  have  been 
with  us  for  many  centuries  and  have  played 
an  Important  part  In  shaping  our  present 
society.  Although  histories  are  generally  not 
written  from  this  point  of  view,  it  can  be 
shown  that  technology  has  profoundly  influ- 
enced man's  changing  ideas  as  weU  as  his 
material  environment.  Engineering  and  in- 
novation are  Inseparable.  In  fact,  the  word 
"engineer"  was  not  derived  from  engine  but 
rather  from  the  Prench  "Ingenleure"  which 
in  turn  was  derived  from  the  same  Latin  root 
that  gives  us  the  words  "ingenious"  and 
"Ingenuity." 

But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  past. 
What  I  want  to  talk  about  is  present-day 
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engineering.  Engineers  are  not  working  In 
the  past  but  rathMr  In  the  present;  and  tbey 
are  working  dlligeixtly,  and  perhape  too  un- 
obtziislvely,  in  order  that  we  may  all  live  in 
a  world  of  greater  future  material  welfare. 
Engineering  is  a  profession  with  its  face  to 
the  future,  but  I  am  getting  ahead  of  myself. 
I  should  like  to  define  engineering. 
The  most  widely  accepted  definition  of  en- 
gineering is  the  one  adopted  In  1962  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment.   This  reads  as  follows : 

"Engineering  Is  the  profession  In  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  natural 
sciences  gained  by  study,  ezi>erlence.  and 
practice  is  applied  with  Judgment  to  develop 
ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the  materials 
and  forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind." 

Engineering  is  not  science  as  many  persons 
Including  some  educators  seem  to  think. 
Engineering  is  not  the  same  thing  as  applied 
science.  Engineering  is  much  more  than  the 
application  ctf  science.  Science  alms  at  the 
discovery,  verification,  and  organization  of 
facts  and  Information. 

Scientists  imcover  and  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  Scientists  may  on  occa- 
sion even  apply  this  knowledge.  ESngineers, 
however,  do  much  more.  The  key  words  in 
the  above  definition  are  study,  experience, 
practice,  Judgment,  utilize,  economically, 
benefit.  There  is  an  element  of  art  in  engi- 
neering. The  practice  of  engineering  is  not 
Just  the  routine  application  of  known  sci- 
entific principles.  I  like  the  short  definition 
which  says  that  engineering  is  the  art  ef 
applying  science.  "Science  makes  It  known; 
engineering  makes  it  work."  The  essence  of 
engineering  is  design,  innovation,  purposeful 
creativity — not  Just  the  uncovering  of  new 
relationships  and  properties  of  matter  fer 
Intellectual  satisfaction,  nor  doing  something 
unusual  Just  to  produce  something  new  and 
different. 

Although  the  engineer  works  in  the  area  of 
technology,  he  Is  generally  not  called  a  tech- 
nologist, and  It  \lk  Incorrect  to  call  him  a 
technician.  This  latter  Is  a  term  almost 
universally  reserved  for  a  person  who.  work- 
ing for  scientists  or  engineers  as  a  capable 
assistant,  carries  out  their  designs  and  re- 
duces their  schemes  to  practicality  by  apply, 
ing  principles  WMiunonly  known  in  the  area 
of  their  particular  technology.  A  technician 
wiU  prepare  final  drawings,  set  up  Instru- 
mentation, run  test  equipment,  and  often 
supervise  craftsmen  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  device.  The  technician  may  well  be 
creative  and  ingenious  too.  but  it  is  the  engi- 
neer who  takes  the  risk  and  bears  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  work  done. 

We  need  a  new  word  for  engineer  and  I 
hope  some  day  the  profession  will  have  the 
courage  to  adopt  one.  The  engineers  about 
which  I  am  talking  are  not  those  who  go  on 
strike  against  the  airlines,  or  picket  building 
sites,  or  repair  television  sets,  or  set  up  and 
arrange  equipment  for  radio  or  television 
broadcasting.  The  professional  engineer 
works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  lives  up 
to  standards  set  by  the  licensing  boards  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  engineer  is  a 
professional  man.  As  in  the  other  profes- 
sions, he  must  have  a  background  of  educa- 
tion; his  work  must  be  primarily  Intellectual 
in  character;  he  works  for  more  than  Just 
remuneration;  he  Is  ever  conscious  that  as 
a  trusted  public  servant  he  has  a  conco^ 
for  the  life,  health,  and  safety  of  the  society 
he  serves;  he  subscribes  to  a  code  of  ethical 
behavior;  and  he  must  pass  State  examina- 


tions to  demonstrate  his  practical  com- 
petence. The  man  I  am  talking  about  Is  far 
more  than  a  hired  hand  who  happens  to  have 
high  skills  and  narrow  competence.  His  is 
the  responsibility  to  speak  up  and  to  speak 
out  and  to  rid  his  profession  of  the  incom- 
petent and  the  dishonest. 

Engineering  is  a  learned  profession  and  de- 
serves its  place  In  a  great  university  along 
with  other  professional  areas.  West  Point 
was  founded  in  1802  primarily  to  train  engi- 
neers for  the  Army.  Norwich  University,  the 
first  private  military  college  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  1819,  offered  courses  in 
engineering  from  the  start.  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  was  founded  in  1824  to 
train  engineers  in  civilian  life.  The  list  of 
Institutions  which  recognized  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  engine«-ing  was  a  legitimate 
area  of  scholarly  pursuit  includes  Union  Col- 
lege. Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Although  engineering  has  a  noble 
tradition,  there  is  no  compalency  among 
engineering  educators.  There  is  probably 
at  present  no  area  within  our  universities  in 
which  there  is  more  soulsearching,  more 
ferment,  more  experimentation  going  on  than 
In  our  engineering  colleges.  Almost  over- 
night (as  educational  matters  go),  a  spate 
of  advanced  knowledge  descended  on  us  re- 
sulting from  research  made  possible  by  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  fields 
of  science  to  which  the  engineer  often  turns 
for  his  raw  materials  are  expanding  their 
funds  of  knowledge  at  a  fantastic  rate.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  engineer  often  cannot  find 
the  knowledge  which  he  needs  to  solve  an  im- 
portant pressing  problem.  When  this  hap- 
pens he  must  often  do  the  research  himself. 
Research  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  scientist  as  some  persons  seem  to  believe. 
Having  talked  about  engineering.  I  should 
now  like  to  talk  about  engineering  educa- 
tion. In  my  opinion  there  is  a  lot  of  loose 
thought  and  loose  talk  about  what  consti- 
tutes a  proper  education  for  the  practice  of 
engineering.  Cliches  abound.  I  have  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  moet  vocal  people 
have  never  practiced  engineering  a  day  in 
their  lives.  Some  of  the  so-called  authori- 
ties can  not  call  themselves  engineers  legally 
and  many  were  never  educated  or  trained  as 
engineers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  engineering  knowl- 
edge becomes  obsolete  rapidly  but  that  sci- 
entific fimdamentals  are  timeless,  and  the 
conclusion  Is  drawn  that  one  should  study 
only  fundamental  principles.  This  soxmds  so 
good  that  everyone  applauds.  But  It  could 
Just  as  accurately  be  stated  that  scientific 
knowledge  becomes  obsolete  but  that  engi- 
neering fundamentals  are  timeless.  Let's 
take  a  closer  look  at  "obsolescence"  and 
"fundamentals." 

Factual  information  learned  today  in 
school  and  college  is  still  valid  tomorrow  or 
50  3rears  from  now  if  It  was  adequately  tested 
and  if  It  was  derived  from  experience.  The 
problems  which  will  arise  in  the  future,  how- 
ever, probably  wlU  not  require  a  knowledge 
of  these  facts  valid  as  they  may  be.  New 
facts  must  be  continually  sought  and 
learned.  To  repeat,  the  old  knowledge  is 
valid  and  sound  but  it  Just  isn't  useful  any- 
more. But  this  can  happen  in  science  as 
well  as  in  engineering.  It  is  often  errone- 
ously aasumed  that  engineering  courses  deal 
only  with  facts  and  therefore  they  become 
obsolete  rapidly.  Engineering  courses  that 
are  at  all  progressive  are  concerned  with  tiie 
method  of  approach  to  problem  solving;  the 
method  of  gritting  facta  and  applying  them, 
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This  requires  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  realm  of  value  Judgments  which  form 
a  large  part  of  the  contact  of  the  humani- 
ties and  social  science  subjects.  The  engi- 
neer, however,  must  be  far  more  than  merely 
well  informed  In  a  bookl&h  sense.  His  stud- 
ies In  the  nontechnical  area  must  some- 
how affect  his  outlook  and  become  a  part 
of  hla  continued  concern.  The  engineer  la 
never  a  lone  worker.  He  geta  reeulta  through 
people  and  he  must  appreciate  that  others 
think  differently  than  he  does.  He  must 
also  apjH'eclate  that  emotion  la  a  genuine 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  engi- 
neering logic  does  not  always  govern  the 
decisiona  made.  He  must  know  the  practical 
art  of  dealing  with  people  to  produce  re- 
sulta.  In  hla  college  curriculum  he  needa 
to  study  whatever  he  can  that  will  help  him 
to  live  and  to  understand.  This  cannot  be 
done  effectively  through  superflclal  survey 
courses:  they  muat  come  to  grips  with  real 
Lssxies  and  somehow  affect  his  whole  being. 

How  to  teach  these  lessons  meaningfully 
la  an  age-old  educational  pn-oblem.  It  seems 
in  engineering,  however,  that  the  example 
of  ethical  teachers  who  unhesitatingly  re- 
flect fixed  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
conduct  is  most  important.  The  young 
engineering  students  muat  be  provided  the 
opportunity  to  be  influenced  by  such  pro- 
fessional men.  If  subject  matter  proficiency 
becomes  our  only  concern,  we  cannot  pre- 
pare whole  people  who  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  profession.  A  broad  spectrum  of  in- 
terests and  acquaintances  Is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  a  fully  professional  man. 
An  engineering  college  as  a  fully  accepted 
and  Integrated  unit  in  a  great  university 
such  as  Boston  University  provides  an  ex- 
cellent setting  In  which  yoiing  men  and 
3roung  women  may  be  given  the  best  start 
on  the  road  to  engineering  success  of  the 
future. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  I  have  painted 
the  engineer  in  much  too  glowing  terms. 
True  there  are  many  engineers  today  who 
are  far  from  the  ideal,  but  Is  not  this  true 
of  other  professions  as  well?  Perhaps  you 
think  I  have  made  the  qualifications  too 
broad.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  we  move  Into 
the  future  I  believe  that  more  and  more  we 
must  rely  on  accurate  Interpretation  at  tech- 
nical data.  As  more  resean^h  Is  done  in  the 
area  of  the  social  sciences,  the  engineers  will 
be  ready  to  apply  these  results  directly.  We 
need  people  In  positions  of  responsible  de- 
cisionmaking who  have  the  training  and 
outlook  of  tbe  engineer;  that  Is.  the  vision 
to  see  and  plan  ahead  in  ways  both  practical 
and  achievable  within  the  funds  and  time 
available.  It  seems  to  me  that  engineers 
will  gravitate  to  positions  of  influence 
whether  any  of  us  like  it  or  not.  My  greatest 
coxuxtn  Is  that  our  engineers  of  the  future 
de,  in  fact,  have  a  breadth  d  understanding 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  their  limita- 
tions, a  desire  to  Improve  themselves,  and 
tbe  humility  to  be  effective  leaders. 

The  engineering  cvuricnluma  of  the  future 
with  its  continued  demand  for  rigor,  its 
emphasis  on  fundamentals  of  scientific  and 
engineering  methodology.  iU  Inclvislon  in  a 
workable  way  of  the  hununltles  and  social 
sciences  may  well  become  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  future. 

I  believe  engineers  as  a  class  measure  up 
as  well  as  any  other  profeasional  people  to 
the  definition  of  the  liberally  educated  man 
which  was  given  in  chapter  III  of  the  book 
entitled  "Oenoral  Education  In  School  and 
College."  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press  in  19&a.    This  definiUon  is  as  follows: 

"The  liberally  educated  mac  Is  articulate, 
both  in  speech  and  writing.  He  has  a  feel 
for  language,  a  respect  for  clarity  and  direct- 
ness of  expresalosi.  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
language  other  than  his  ovm.  He  is  at  borne 
in  the  world  of  quantity,  number,  and  meas- 
urement. He  thinks  rationally,  logically, 
objectively,  and  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween fact  and  opinion.    When  the  occasion 


demands,  however,  his  thought  is  Imagina- 
tive and  creative  rather  than  logical.  He  la 
perceptive,  sensitive  to  form,  and  affected  by 
beauty.  His  mind  Is  fiexlble  and  adaptable, 
curloxia  and  Independent.  He  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  man,  about  the  culture  of  which 
he  Is  a  part,  but  he  la  never  merely  well 
Informed.  He  can  use  what  be  knows,  with 
Judgment  and  discrimination.  He  thinks  of 
his  business  or  profession,  hla  family  life, 
and  his  avocations  as  parts  of  a  larger  whole, 
parta  of  a  purpose  which  he  has  made  his 
own.  Whether  making  a  professional  or  a 
personal  decision,  he  acts  with  matiu'lty, 
balance,  and  perspective,  which  come  ulti- 
mately from  his  knowledge  of  other  persona, 
other  problems,  other  times  and  places.  He 
haa  convlctiona,  which  are  reaaoned,  al- 
though he  cannot  alwaya  prove  them.  He  is 
tolerant  about  the  beliefa  of  others  because 
he  respects  sincerity  and  Is  not  afraid  of 
Ideas.  He  has  values,  and  he  can  com- 
municate them  to  others  not  only  by  word 
but  by  example.  His  personal  standards  are 
high:  nothing  short  of  excellence  will 
satisfy  him.  But  service  to  his  society  or  to 
hla  God.  not  personal  satisfaction  alone.  Is 
the  purpose  of  his  excelling.  Above  all,  the 
liberally  educated  man  is  never  a  type.  He 
Is  always  a  unique  person,  vivid  In  his  dis- 
tlncti(Mi  from  other  similarly  educated  per- 
sons, while  sharing  with  them  the  traits  we 
have  mentioned." 

To  produce  this  liberally  educated  engineer 
Is  a  lifetime  work.  We  in  the  universities 
can  at  best  merely  point  the  way  and  hope- 
fully Inspire  our  stiidents  to  carry  on  undn* 
their  own  momentum.  The  university  en- 
vironment can  contribute  much  of  asslaitance 
In  fostering  this  idealistic  concern  for  so- 
ciety. We  In  engineering  must  lean  heavily 
on  our  colleagues  in  other  areas  to  provide 
those  infiuences  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
cultinvd  man  but  which  are  so  dUBcult  to 
achieve  through  our  highly  sequential  and 
often  quite  spedallaed  courses.  This  Is  why 
I  have  such  great  hopes  for  an  engineering 
college  within  an  institution  sudi  aa  Boetim 
University. 

The  engineering  cc^eges  In  ttils  country 
ODibrace  a  wide  spectrum  of  phlioaophles. 
This  Is  good.  We  need  many  approacbes  and 
we  need  ocntlnuous  experimentetlon.  'Efact. 
Inatltutlcn  caa  play  an  lmfK>rtazit  rcrie.  It 
vrlU  not  be  many  years  before  the  Boston 
Unlv<Nslty  Oollege  of  Engineering  has  estab- 
lisftied  a  unique  place  and  has  generated  an 
identity  of  Ita  own.  In  dedicating  this  new 
building  today,  by  reoognlslng  the  value  of 
engineering  not  only  in  the  broader  socte<ty 
but  In  tbe  more  limited  society  of  tbe  uni- 
versity, you  are  off  to  an  excellent- start.  To 
all  of  you  at  Boaton  Uidvenlty.  oo  behalf 
of  ttie  visitors  here  present  and  all  of  your 
many  friends  and  ooiles^ues  elsewhere,  I 
bring  you  greetings  and  wish  you  ttie  com- 
plete fulfillment  of   all   of   your   ambittous 


Prerident  JoliBton'i.  First  Liye  TV  Press 
Omit 


ce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  by  David  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Lawrence  carefully  summarized 
President  Johnson's  first  live  TV  press 
conference.  I  am  sure  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  viewed  the  conference 
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last  Saturday  will  agree  with  Mr.  Law- 
rence that  the  conference  was  a  resound- 
ing success: 

Johnsons   Digniitxd   Przss   Conferenck 
(By   David   Lawrence) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  handled 
himself  just  right  in  his  press  conference 
Saturday — the  first  to  be  shared  simultane- 
ously with  a  television  and  radio  audience. 

There  are  theatrical  temptations  and  polit- 
ical dangers  in  app>earlng  before  a  mass 
of  listeners  over  nationwide  networks.  Mr. 
Johnson  didn't  try  to  be  a  Bob  Hope  or  a 
Jack  Benney  or  to  use  the  applause-getting 
methods  of  any  other  TV  star,  but  presented 
himself  simply  as  an  earnest,  dignified  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  In  choosing  not 
to  be  a  showman,  he  may  not  have  won  the 
Beatle -minded,  but  he  probably  earned  the 
respect  of  mature  citizens.  The  sharp  and 
virltty  Innuendoes  of  political  combat,  more- 
over, were  omitted,  as  this  device  sometimes 
alienates  as  many  as  it  attracts. 

The  President's  answers  were  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  he  was  both  tactful  and  diplo- 
matic in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  extempo- 
raneous comment  which  have  embarrassed 
some  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Johnson  appeared  a  changed  naan  from 
the  days  when  he  was  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  or  Vice  President.  He  showed  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility.  He  was  calm 
and  restrained  and  was  exceedingly  careful 
to  choose  every  word  he  spoke. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  President's  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Panama  problem.  He  said 
he  was  willing  to  "discuss  anything,  any 
time,  anywhere"  and  to  make  "adjustments" 
when  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pana- 
manian Government  have  been  restored,  but 
he  made  it  clear  that  this  country  would  not 
make  any  "preconunltments."  This  plainly 
means  that  the  decision  whether  to  agree  to 
a  revision  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Panama 
will  not  be  made  before  but  after  the  whole 
subject  haa  been  explored  In  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

On  domestic  politics.  Mr.  Johnson  vraa 
equally  restrained  and  chose  his  words  care- 
fully. He  preferred,  for  example,  not  to  In- 
volve himself  in  the  techniques  of  a  court 
trial  and  said  merely  that  he  wouldn't  com- 
ment on  the  Bobby  Baker  case  until  the 
hearings  have  been  concluded  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  made  Its  report.  Be- 
seeched  for  an  educated  guess  as  to  who  his 
Republican  opponent  in  the  Presidential 
race  might  be.  Mr.  Johnson  qiiletly  replied 
that  he  himself  hadn't  been  nominated  as 
yet  and  that  these  were  matters  for  the 
conventions  to  decide. 

But  when  asked  about  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Mr.  Johnson  didn't  hesitate  to  state  un- 
equivocally that  he  stands  behind  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House.  He  denied  that  he 
had  promised  to  compromise  on  this  or  any 
other  section.  But,  of  course,  this  doesn't 
preclude  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
from  making  compromises  whUe  assuming 
that  the  President  will  have  to  go  along 
anyway  if  it's  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  assure  final  passage. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  seated  during  tlie  press 
conference — a  rettirn  to  the  custom  of  the 
Presidents  of  two  or  laan  decades  ago.  He 
seemed  at  ease  and  didn't  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  delivering  a  speech  but 
that  he  was  merely  oonduoting  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  correspondents  wha  were  inter- 
rogating him. 

Asked  about  his  first  100  days  in  the  Pres- 
idency which  last  Saturday  completed,  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  had  as  Vice  President  sat 
In  on  35  meetings  of  the  If&tional  Security 
Council,  including  the  Cuban-ailaalle  crisis, 
and  that  he  had  been  reasonably  close  to 
the  operations  of  the  Presideattal  office  in 
the  last  30  years,  but  that  he  had  derived 
m&ny  difTerent  impressions  new  from  this 
awesome  responsibility. 


Unquestionably,  Mr.  Johnson's  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  govertmiental  scene  Is 
one  reason  for  his  adroitness  in  answering 
questions  as  vrall  as  his  respectful  attitude 
toward  those  who  disagree  with  him  or  ask 
questions  with  embarrassing  implications. 

Whether  the  topic  was  the  political  or 
military  strategy  to  be  pursued  in  the  Viet- 
nam muddle  or  the  requested  amplification 
of  his  recent  remarks  in  Los  Angeles  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  dangerous  game  being 
played  by  the  aggressors  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  President  was  as  cautious  as  any  career 
diplomat  In  his  selection  of  words. 

Mr.  Johnson  didn't  care  to  say  now 
whether  he  will  engage  in  a  TV  debate  with 
the  opposing  presidential  candidate  next 
autumn.  He  said  merely  that  he  will  cross 
that  bridge  when  he  comes  to  it.  This  leaves 
him  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to  decide 
either  way,  depending  on  the  circumstances 
existing  at  campaign  time. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  learned  in  his  30 
years  of  experience  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it's 
never  wise  in  politics  to  make  a  superfluous 
statement  or  to  issue  one  long  before  it  Is 
actually  necessary.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  John- 
son's demeanor  at  his  TV  conference  with  the 
press,  if  continued,  will  give  an  Image  to  the 
public  of  a  hard-working,  cautious,  and  sin- 
cere man  whose  mistakes,  when  they  occur, 
win  not  seem  to  be  due  so  much  to  a  lack  of 
conscientious  effort  as  to  the  t\irns  of 
fate  in  a  topsy-turvy  world. 


Scapower  Superiority 

EXTENSIOn'oF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  speech  given  in  Seattle  points  up 
the  urgent  need  for  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Seapower  Superiority.  Our 
merchant  marine  Is  facing  grave  prob- 
lems, and  the  Commission  proposed  is 
urgently  needed.  The  justification  for 
assistance  now  was  pointed  up  clearly 
and  persuasively  by  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  In  a  recent  address  in  Seattle 
before  the  Propeller  Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Need  for  Seapowzb  Scteriorptt 

(By  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president.  Shipbuilders 

Coiincll  of  America) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Seattle  once  again. 
And  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  publicly  to  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Jackson,  on  their  home  grounds,  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  of  the  private  ship- 
yard industry,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  continuing,  vigorous  atten- 
tion to  the  maritime  and  defense  problems  of 
the  Nation.  In  equal  measure,  our  thanks 
go  to  Congressman  Tollefson — the  pe<^le  of 
this  great  State  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  hardworking,  effective  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

It  is  too  bad  that  more  of  our  citizens  do 
not  share  their  concern  about  the  declining 
state  of  the  Nation's  seapower  capability. 
By  seapower  capability,  I  include  both  naval 
and  merchant  ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  view  of  experts,  seapower  capability 


is  more  than  submarines,  naval  vessels,  mis- 
siles, and  armament;  to  than,  it  Includes 
merchant  ships,  trade  and  conunerce,  ship- 
yard capacity,  and  the  ability  to  use  geog- 
raphy and  the  seas  In  the  pursuit  of  national 
purposes  as  well. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  development  of 
the  United  States  can  be  attributed  to  this 
premise.  Since  early  Colonial  days,  when 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1641 
proclaimed  that  the  building  of  ships  was 
"of  great  importance  for  the  common  good," 
ships — both  merchant  and  naval — and  ship- 
ping have  been  a  cornerstone  of  national 
policy.  The  recent  Cuban  crisis  was  the 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  historic  emergencies 
in  which  seapower  capability  was  a  govern- 
ing factor. 

President  Kennedy  once  Informed  the 
Congress  that  "a  line  of  destroyers  •  •  • 
may  be  more  useful  to  our  real  securrty  than 
the  multiplication  of  awesome  wenpons  be- 
yond all  rational  need." 

Only  recently.  President  Jdnuson  noted 
that  "a  strong  merchant  marine  is  a  guar- 
antee of  national  security  and  *  guarantee  of 
economic  stability." 

These  two  statements  by  Ctilef  Executives 
of  the  land  must  be  added  to  thoee  of  all 
who  have  preceded  them  in  the  White  House. 
Without  exception,  since  George  Washing- 
ton, whose  birthday  we  celebrate  on  Satur- 
day, warned  against  reliance  on  foreign 
ships  and  foreign  nations  to  serve  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  every 
President  of  the  United  States  has  certified 
to  the  American  people  that  our  country 
must  maintain  supremacy  on  the  high  seas. 

Unfortunately,  this  Impr^isslve  body  of 
cumulative  wisdom  is  being  Ignored  with  an 
alarming  degree  of  public  and  official  indif- 
ference. The  proceedings  o*  the  authorita- 
tive U.S.  Naval  Institute,  in  June  of  last 
year,  contained  a  very  startling  article  en- 
titled "Our  Merchant  Marine  Is  Dying  and 
Nobody  Seems  To  Care."  In  the  foreword 
to  that  article,  Adm.  A.'lelgh  Burke.  U.S. 
Navy  (retired),  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  naval  officer  and  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, said: 

"Unless  there  is  a  reversal  In  the  decline 
of  the  American  merfliant  marine  In  the 
Immediate  future,  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
of  the  American  economic  structvu^  will  die 
a  death  of  neglect.  A  shipping  industry 
cannot  be  built  overnight,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  discovered.  But  they  have  found 
that  a  strong  shipping  industry  is  a  tremen- 
dous national  asset.  The  United  States  had 
better  do  something  about  its  merchant  ma- 
rine. If  we  dont  do  something  soon,  we  will 
not  have  a  merchant  marine.  And  someday 
when  it  is  too  late  to  take  corrective  action, 
we  may  fervently  virish  we  had." 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  here  are  the 
warnings  of  the  distinguished  Armed  Serv- 
ices Oommlttee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  chalrmanned  by  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  of  our  citizens  on  de- 
fense matters,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
of  Georgia:  "It  is  a  statistical  c«i»inty  that 
if  this  country  continues  with  a  shipbuild- 
ing program  which  reflects  past  history  our 
Navy  will  cease  to  be  an  effective  military 
instrument  •  •  •  [and]  •  •  •  our  Navy,  if 
we  can  Judge  by  the  past.  Is  on  an  inexorable 
march  toward  its  own  destruction  as  an  arm 
of  o\ii  foreign  policy  and  as  an  effective 
agency  for  national  defense." 

And.  here  is  a  late  assessment  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  by  a  private,  independent 
research  agency :  "In  view  at  the  depreciated 
state  of  the  maritime  industry  and  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  programs  designed  to  as- 
sist it,  there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood 
that  our  national  goals  •  •  •  will  be  real- 
ized in  the  next  decade  •  •  •  [and]  •  •  • 
It  appears  that  the  state  of  readiness  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  to  serve  In  time  of 
national  emergency  Is  marginal  at  best,  and 
declining." 
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in  the  arena.  All  elements  of  preparedness 
for  survival  should  therefore  be  adequate 
and  never  deficient  in  any  respect. 

To  arrest  the  continuing  erosion  of  our 
seapower  assets,  our  orgaiLlzation  has  urged 
that  President  Johnson  appoint  an  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Seapower  Superiority. 
This  Presidential  Commission,  bls  we  see  it, 
would  be  composed  of  knowledgeable  per- 
sons from  both  public  and  private  life.  It 
would  recommend  steps  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain  su- 
premacy on  the  high  seas.  It  might  also 
prepare  suitable  legislation  for  submission 
to  the  Congress.  As  we  told  the  President, 
new  and  Imaginative  actions  and  legisla- 
tion are  needed,  as  never  before;  if  the  les- 
sons of  past  history  are  to  have  lasting  sig- 
nificance; if  our  seapower  deflclencles  are 
to  be  corrected  promptly  and  resolutely;  and 
finally  if  the  coming  challenge  of  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  high  seas  Is  to  be  met  effectively 
and  successfully. 


Estonian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF   NXW    TOLSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
February  24.  1964.  marked  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  I 
Join  with  the  millions  of  friends  this 
cause  has  in  the  free  world  to  commemo- 
rate this  event  with  deep  reverence. 

Americans  of  Estonian  origin  or  de- 
scent reaflQrm  and  adhere  to  American 
democratic  principles  of  government  in 
observing  their  independence  day.  Let 
this  tribute  signify  that  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  is  by  no  means  a  forgotten  na- 
tion in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  in 
the  free  world  who  cherish  freedom  to 
make  their  own  decision,  live  their  own 
lives,  and  to  shape  and  govern  their  own 
destinies. 

The  liberty  of  Estonia  was  forcibly  vio- 
lated and  suppressed  by  Soviet  Russia  In 
June  1940.  notwithstanding  solemn 
treaties  and  agreemnts  of  nonaggression. 
Strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination, 
Estonians  all  over  the  free  world  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  had  rightly  and 
deservedly  enjoyed  for  many  centuries 
In  the  past.  While  their  homeland  has 
suffered  under  the  political  tyranny  of  a 
Communist  regime,  yet  these  industrious, 
sturdy,  brave,  self-determined  people  in 
the  free  world,  together  with  other  ref- 
ugees from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  have 
relentles.sly  continued  their  fight  with 
commimism  against  all  odds.  If  we  can 
help  them,  let  us  do  so  now. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  tliis  ses- 
sion, the  House  will  pass  legislation, 
among  which  is  my  House  Resolution  375. 
establishing  a  special  committee  to  assist 
captive  nations  by  peaceful  processes  to 
regain  their  national  and  Individual  free- 
doms. 


Justice  and  Unions  in  Union  County,  N.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   FKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  experiences 
have  put  me  in  contact  with  many  com- 
munities in  which  blind  prejudice  and 
ignorance  abound  even  today.  This  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  attitudes 
toward  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  rights  of  workers  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  which  was 
prevalent  in  years  past  in  some  of  our 
Dttore  advanced  communities,  people  now 
know  the  many  advantages  which  result 
from  the  organization  of  labor. 

Fortunately,  not  all  communities  re- 
main In  darkness  or  regale  in  their  re- 
jection of  enlightenment.  Most  locali- 
ties realize  that  everyone  benefits  from 
better  working  conditions,  better  pay 
systems,  greater  industrial  safety,  and 
increased  economic  welfare  and  security 
which  come  to  unionized  workers.  Even 
unorganized  workers  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  by  virtue  of  the  existence  and 
twxjomplishments  of  labor  unions  in  their 
communities. 

Yet,  in  Union  County,  N.C,  the  domi- 
nant attitudes  are  antiunion  and  anti- 
justice — a  clear  manifestation  of  the 
correlation  between  the  two  frames  of 
mind. 

To  illustrate  how  disgusting  the  situa- 
tion there  is  today,  February  1964.  I 
wish  to  quote  from  an  advertisement 
against  unionism  which  appeared  in  the 
leading  newspaper  of  that  county.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  otherwise  unidentified 
"Citizens  Committee  of  Union  County," 
and  appeared  in  the  Monroe  Enquirer, 
on  February  13,  1964: 

Stuancebs  m  Oue  County 

We  are  concerned  over  the  prospects  of 
the  formation  of  a  union  at  one  of  our  largest 
plants  in  Union  County.  We  view  these 
efforts  with  alarm  because  we  know  the 
effects  of  union  organization  In  other  peace- 
ful and  prosperoiis  communities  and  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  means  the  loss  of  good 
relationship  between  citizens  in  our  plants. 
as  well  as  loss  of  work,  lower  net  earnings, 
and  the  breaking  of  longstanding  traditions 
In  our  ccMnmunlty  of  personal  contact  and 
cooperation  among  all.  These  losses  can 
happen  here  as  they  have  In  other  communi- 
ties In  our  State. 

We  feel  that  Union  Co\inty  citizens  have 
enjoyed  unusually  steady  work,  with  little 
loss  of  time  and  as  a  result  have  had  steadily 
increasing  and  dependable  wages. 

We  quesUon  the  Judgment,  intentions,  and 
sincerity  of  these  strangers  in  our  county 
who  are  trying  to  disrupt  traditionally  good 
relationships  among  oxir  industrial  citizens. 

We  know  our  industries  have  the  best 
interests  of  our  ooimty  and  its  people  at 
heart  and  it  is  out  honest  beUef  that  the 
formation  of  a  union  cannot  improve  our 
ooxmty  or  its  citizens,  but  would  eventually 
bring  only  one  result-^<lirect  losses  to  our 
people  in  less  take-home  pay.  111  feelings. 
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cold  and  Impersonal  treatment  of  workers, 
and  possible  long,  bitter  strikes  during  which 
there  will  be  no  work  and  no  pay. 

With  pride  in  the  past  and  confidence  in 
the  future  we  iirge  all  citizens  of  our  county 
to  think  carefully  before  taking  any  step 
that  would  be  harmful  to  the  best  interests 
of  their  community,  their  families,  and  them- 
selves. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
Monroe,  N.C,  the  seat  of  Union  County. 
Mrs.  Mae  Mallory  is  being  railroaded  to 
jail  on  a  mysterious  charge  of  kidnaping. 
Mrs.  Mallory,  like  labor  unions,  is  per- 
sona non  grata  in  Monroe  and  Union 
County  because  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
community.  Her  fate,  like  that  pro- 
posed for  unions,  is  to  be  banished  from 
Union  County  by  reason  of  the  guilt  of 
the  people  who  dominate  the  community. 
That  guilt  is  the  product  of  engaging  in 
the  heinous  offense  of  condemning  peo- 
ple and  organizations  for  daring  to  op- 
pose the  status  quo. 

Mae  Mallory's  cause  and  that  of  the 
unions,  will  prove  to  be  the  tests  upon 
which  Union  County  must  judge  itself 
even  as  it  judges  them.  It  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  Nation's  and  the  world's 
judgment  UF>on  the  coimty. 


Johnson's  Health  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  excellent  column  on  President  John- 
son's health  message  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 23.  The  column  was  written  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  physicians  and  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Times. 

In  the  colunm.  Dr.  Rusk  applauds  the 
appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Strokes.  I  look  forward  to  the  delibera- 
tions and  the  final  recommendations  of 
this  Commission,  since  we  must  find  some 
medical  research  solutions  to  these  dis- 
eases which  cause  two-thirds  of  the 
deaths  in  this  country  every  year. 

Dr.  Rusk  also  discusses  President 
Johnson's  proposals  for  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Although  we  have 
made  remarkable  progress  in  this  field 
during  the  past  decade — from  55.000  re- 
habilitated in  1954  to  an  estimated  total 
of  121.000  in  the  current  fiscal  year — we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  would  broaden  the  authority  of 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  «o  that  they 
could  provide  services  up  to  a  maximum 
of  6  months,  or  18  months  in  the  case 
of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  then  de- 
termine the  employability  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. Under  the  present  statute, 
there  must  be  a  determination  of  em- 
ployability after  the  medical  and  psy- 
chological eyaluation  of  a  handicapped 
person. 


The  new  legislation  would  also 
authorize  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
stiuction  and  operation  of  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  handicapped.  Special 
provisions  are  included  for  the  building 
and  staffing  of  residential  quarters  for 
mentally  retarded  persons  who  are  ca- 
pable of  gainful  work  but  have  no  home. 

I  have  had  a  longtime  interest  in  men- 
tal retardation  arid  I  am  convinced  that 
through  the  provisions  of  this  new  legis- 
lation thousands  of  mentally  retarded 
people  can  be  restored  to  productive 
living. 

The  column  in  the  New  York  Times 
follows : 

Johnsons  Health  Plan — Programs  To  Re- 
duce    Disease    Rates    and     Rehabilitate 

Patients  Disctjssxd 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

Last  Siuiday  this  column  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  President  Johnson's  proposal 
for  hospital  Insurance  for  the  aged  in  his 
recent  health  message  to  the  Congress. 

Among  the  other  important  aspects  of  that 
message  was  his  announcement  of  a  new 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Strokes  to  recommend  steps  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  these  diseases. 

These  diseases  were  the  cause  of  71  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States  In 
1961. 

The  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  practitioners,  and  citi- 
zens, will  complete  Its  study  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  President  said. 

RESEARCH  AMD  APPLICATION 

Two  objectives  of  the  new  group  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  coordination  of  research 
efforts  and  the  development  of  recommenda- 
tions for  bringing  new  knowledge  from  the 
laboratories  more  rapidly  to  the  bedside  for 
clinical  application  in  patient  care. 

The  President  also  advanced  proposals  to 
Increase  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  mentally 
restored  and  mentally  retarded. 

Ten  years  ago  through  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1954,  Congress  established 
a  new  national  objective  of  restoring  250,000 
disabled  Americans  to  employment  each  year. 
In  doing  so.  Congress  recognized  that  this 
objective  could  not  be  achieved  Immediately 
because  of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  and 
facilities.  It,  therefore,  provided  Federal 
funds  for  the  first  time  for  the  training  of 
.j)ersonnel  and  building  of  facilities. 

That  these  Investments  are  playing  rich 
tllvldends  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  disabled  persons  rehabilitated 
under  the  public  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  Increased  from  55,825  in  1964 
to  an  estimated  total  of  121,000  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

NEW  SERVICES  URGED 

President  Johnson  has  now  called  for  new 
featiu-es  for  this  program  that  mean  needed 
services  for  thovisands  more  of  our  disabled 
this  year. 

One  change  would  be  to  provide  services 
to  determine  the  vocational  potentials  of 
disabled  persons. 

Under  the  present  law.  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  must  decide  after  final  evaluation 
of  a  handicapped  person  whether  that  per- 
son will  be  employable  when  the  services  are 
completed. 

As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  disabled 
youths  and  adults  are  now  denied  services 
because  there  is  no  reasonably  certain  way 
of  knowing  in  advance  how  the  individual 
will  respond  to  services. 

The  bill  would  permit  State  agencies  to  go 
ahead  and  provide  services  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  months  (or  18  months  in  the  case 
of  the  mentally  retarded)  and  then  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  will  become  em- 
ployable. 


SEEKS  rEDZRAL  GRANTS 


A  second  feature  of  the  biU  is  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal  grants  to  help  construct  and 
equip  workshops  and  vocational  oriented 
centers  for'  the  handicapped.  The  funds 
would  be  available  to  both  voluntary  and 
public  agencies  to  pay  an  average  of  about 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  such  faculties. 

The  program  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hill-Burton  program  in  which  Federal 
grants  are  available  for  the  building  of  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  reiiabilitation 
facilities. 

In  addition  grant  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  with  the  cost  of  staffing  during 
the  initial  year  of  operation. 

The  bill  makes  special  provisions  for  in- 
cluding In  some  workshops  residential  quar- 
ters for  retarded  persons  who  are  capable 
of  working  but  have  no  home.  These  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  are  essential  to  any 
concerted  effort  to  decrease  the  number  of 
mentally  retarded  culmltted  to  State  institu- 
tions and  to  maintain  them  in  their  own 
communities. 

FEASIBILITY    AND    ECONOMY 

Demonstration  projects  by  organizations 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  many  of  which 
have  been  aided  by  grants  fitHn  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration,  have 
shown  the  feasibility  and  economy  of  this 
proposal. 

We  can  never  expect  widespread  develop- 
ment of  the  sheltered  workshop  faculties 
until  there  is  Government  aid  available  to 
build,  staff,  and  operate  them. 

The  legislation  also  contains  several  tech- 
nical provisions. 

Among  his  major  objectives,  President 
Johnson  has  pledged  his  administration  to 
unconditional  war  on  poverty  in  America. 
Physical  and  mental  disability  along  with 
delinquency,  crime,  and  the  loss  of  produc- 
tive capacity  are  among  the  fundamental 
causes  of  poverty.  Ratios  tor  physical  dis- 
ability, mental  illness,  and  mental  retarda- 
tion are  highest  among  our  low-income 
families. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  our  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  law  are  fundamentally 
for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
both  for  advancing  these  proposals  and  for 
his  new  Commission  on  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  strokes. 


America  the  Beautiful — How  Long  Witik- 
out  Clean  Water? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  primary  difficulties  faced  by 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  crtti- 
cal  problem  of  water  pollution  is  that 
the  subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  either 
conversation  or  writing.  It  is  without 
glamour.  Hardly  anybody  points  proudly 
to  the  disposal  plant  in  a  community,  as 
vital  as  it  is  to  public  health,  industrial 
growth,  or  convenience. 

But  writing  in  a  poetic  vein  about  an 
unpoetic  subject  is  Miss  Susan  Skelton, 
an  honor  student  in  the  freshman  class 
of  Auburn  University,  AlaJ>ama.  Miss 
Skelton  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Skelton  of  Auburn.  Miss 
Skelton  has  won  prizes  for  her  writing 
in  statewide  contests  twice  and  this  essay 
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bring  forth  crops,  I  now  carry  away,  leaving 
the  young  plants  to  shrivel  and  die.  The 
valleys  for  which  I  once  cared  so  tenderly,  I 
now  flood  savagely  and  destructively.  The 
plains  that  I  used  to  water  so  carefully,  I 
am  abandoning  to  the  mercies  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind.  Like  a  violent,  raging  beast. 
I  am  helplessly  destroying  that  which  I  was 
meant  to  sustain. 

My  burdens  have  become  nearly  impossible 
to  bear.  I  flow  black,  reeking,  and  polsonovis 
with  sewage  of  which  I  cannot  possibly  dis- 
pose. Detergents  cause  me  to  froth  like  a 
rabid  dog.  Insidiously  contaminated  with 
invisible,  tasteless  bacteria,  chemicals,  and 
radioactivity,  I  mislead  the  Innocent  with  my 
apparent  purity,  beguiling  them  to  drink 
deeply  of  me. 

What  irony  It  is  to  see  unsuspecting  hu- 
man beings,  miserably  ill  because  of  me.  wash 
down  their  antibiotic  capsules  with  more  of 
me.  The  insecticides,  fertilizers,  and  fac- 
tory wastes  are  as  heavy  a  burden  as  guilt. 
And  yet,  It  is  not  I.  the  carrier  of  impurities 
and  diseases,  that  must  accept  the  blame  for 
the  victims.  Their  own  kind  has  made  me 
what  I  am.  I  was  conceived  to  l>e  the  brlnger 
of  life  and  beauty.  My  purity  was  meant  to 
reflect  the  piirlty  and  majesty  of  nature. 
Now  my  sullen,  discolored  siirface  Is  a  flt 
mirror  for  the  ugly  face  of  irresponsibility. 
Despair  seizes  me  as  I  watch  the  fishes  die 
In  my  murderous  hands.  It  grasps  me  un- 
relenting as  I  tempt  the  disappointed  chil- 
dren to  cast  aside  their  garments  and  their 
elders'  warnings.  These  unhappy  young  ones 
would  only  trade  the  heat  of  summer  for  the 
harsher  heat  of  fever. 

I  watch  their  flushed  faces  gaze  longingly 
Into  me.  Unable  to  quiet  myself,  I  murmur 
a  soft  Invitation.  This  Is  the  dangerous 
agent  of  destriKtlcm  that  I  have  become. 
Man  has  perverted  me  Into  a  mockery  of 
what  I  was  Intended  to  be  and  an  obstacle 
to  what  I  was  Intended  to  do. 

I  appeal  to  man  In  his  own  name  and  for 
his  own  benefit.  For  myself  I  have  no  con- 
cern. Were  the  whole  human  race  to  become 
dust,  the  sea  would  nevertheless  thunder  on 
the  shores;  the  rain  would  yet  fall  against  the 
earth;  the  everlasting  Ice  would  still  crown 
the  highest  peaks.  Yet  every  man  with  the 
strength  of  his  country  in  his  mind,  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  within  his  heart,  and  the 
demands  of  the  future  before  his  eyes  must 
assume  this  concern  for  himself.  While  the 
problem  Is  complex  and  unpleasant,  and  the 
solution  tedious,  costly,  and  labcwlous.  the 
stakes  could  hardly  be  higher,  the  need  for 
action  more  compelling,  or  the  consequences 
of  neglect  more  disastrous.  Although  my 
fate  does  not  rest  in  my  own  hands,  man  does 
have  the  Inherent  ability  to  rise  above  him- 
self and  appreciate  rather  than  ravage  the 
bounties  of  nature.  The  time  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  he  must  either  plan  for  his 
survival  or  perish  as  a  result  of  his  own 
folly  and  shortsightedness.  The  alternatives 
that  jM-esent  themselves  are  painfully  clear: 
If  the  people  wantonly  disregard  my 
warnings,  the  future  will  be  darkened  with 
problems,  even  as  I  have  become  with  pol- 
lution. A  desolate  scene  will  greet  the  eyes, 
an  abominable  odor  the  nostrils,  and  an  op- 
pressive silence  the  ears  in  the  landscape  of 
the  years  to  come.  Along  the  banks  of  man's 
sources  or  drink  and  bath  will  lie  the  putre- 
fying carcasses  of  fishes,  mingled  with  un- 
treated human  wastes  and  permeated  by 
reeking  factory  chemicals.  Ugly  to  look 
upon  and  unhealthful  to  consume,  I  shall 
bring  death,  not  life,  to  the  countryside,  and 
sickness,  not  satisfaction,  to  the  thirsty. 

Yet  if  the  citizens  will  but  rise  above  their 
selfish  interests  and  torpid  Indifference.  I  can 
once  again  fulfill  my  mission.  Freed  at  last 
by  their  Individual  and  collective  efforts.  I 
shall  be  able  to  resume  the  role  that  Is  right- 
fully mine;  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  cracked 
lips  and  dry  throats;  to  cool  and  cleanse  men 
and  beasts;  to  restore  life  and  beauty  to  the 
land.  Then  shall  I  flow  sparkling  and  pure 
from  sea  to  shining  sea. 


Onr  Flag  Was  Not  Raised  in  Vain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  CX)ngressional 
Record  a  remarkable  statement  on  the 
real  meaning  of  patriotism  as  viewed  by 
one  American  citizen  whose  valor  we 
commend  but  the  significance  of  which 
many  will  misinterpret. 

On  February  4,  1964.  Mr.  Adger 
Emerson  Player,  in  a  strife-torn  situa- 
tion at  the  American  Embassy  in  Ghana 
at  great  peril  to  himself  and  with  much 
personal  humiliation,  prevented  our 
.American  flag  from  being  desecrated 
in  an  anti-American  demonstration. 

Normally,  and  perhaps  with  much  per- 
sonal gain,  another  but  dissimilar  per- 
son might  have  accepted  and  profited 
from  such  commendation  as  Mr.  Player 
received  merely  by  remaining  silent. 

This.  Mr.  Player  did  not  do,  as  the 
following  letter  so  dramatically  indi- 
cates. 

Webster  defines  patriotism  in  terms 
of  love  and  devotion  for  one's  country 
Obviously  we  need  not  fear  that  where 
such  patriotism  prevails  defense  of  our 
flag  is  safe. 

But  love  and  devotion  are  not  ab- 
stract terms  to  be  commended  and  then 
dismissed ;  they  are  interwoven  into  the 
practical  and  meaningful  everyday  ac- 
tivity of  our  national  life:  a  father's  in- 
terest in  making  a  living  for  his  family, 
a  mother's  concern  as  she  looks  into  a 
baby's  eyes  and  wonders  about  its  fu- 
ture, a  young  boy  or  girl  who  seeks  ful- 
fillment after  having  been  told  ours  is 
a  land  of  equal  opportunity— and  people 
everywhere  across  this  great  country  of 
ours  who  yearn  for  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  freedom,  justice,  security,  and 
human  dignity.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
qualities  that  insure  real  love  and  de- 
votion for  one's  country. 

I  am  confident  that  in  our  affluent 
American  society  such  patriotism  that 
flows  through  the  veins  of  Adger  Player 
and  20  million  other  Negro  Americans 
will  survive  in  spite  of  police  dogs,  fire 
hoses,  and  merciless  bombings. 

But  let  us  not  mistake  on  whose  side 
the  vitality  of  America  lies.  Not  with 
those  who  with  false  symbols  and  bigotry 
spread  hate,  deny  simple  constitutional 
rights  to  others,  and  Insult  the  inherent 
dignity  of  the  individual.  Rather,  our 
strength  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
with  nonviolence  and  passionate  devo- 
tion to  our  country's  most  noble  purposes 
have  set  out  to  prove  ours  Is  a  God  of 
love,  and  brotherhood  is  achievable  in 
our  lifetime  here  in  our  motherland. 

It  is  up  to  us  in  Congress  where  a  civil 
rights  program  is  pending  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  flag  in  Ghana  was 
not  again  raised  in  vain,  but  In  deeds 
as  In  symbol  flies  majestically  over  us 
aU. 

Mr.  Player  s  letter  follows: 
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Dka«  Sa:  I  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
publicity  since  February  4.  1964.  Altliougli 
unaware  of  aU  the  various  interpretations 
of  my  action  of  raising  the  American  Flag 
In  Ghana,  I  am  concerned  that  some  quarters 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad— not  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
American  Negro— may  be  Interpreting  that 
action  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  Increas- 
ingly vigorous  struggle  that  we  American 
Negroes  are  now  waging  for  full  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  American  society. 

President  Johnson  wrote  that  I  "have  the 
gratitude  of  freemen  everywhere  who  respect 
the  principles  and  Ideals  for  which  our  flag 
stands."  The  American  dilemma  is  stUl  the 
contradiction  of  racial  bondage,  injustice, 
and  inequality  as  {N-acticed  by  some  Ameri- 
cans with  the  American  principles  of  liberty 
justice,  and  equality.  I  woiUd  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  regarding  what  I  consider 
the  true  meaning  of  my  action. 

My  action  was  something  that  any  Ameri- 
can— black     or     white — would    have    done 
However,   my  raising  of  the  flag  decreases 
in  real  significance  when  compared  with  the 
real  acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  by  count- 
less American  Negroes  who  since  Augiist  1619 
and  continuing  through  today  have  lost  their 
lives  because  they  asserted  their  God-given 
rights  as  human  beings  and  as  Americans. 
I  did  only  what  American  Negroes  have  been 
doing  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States— loyally  defending  the 
country  that  oxir  ancestors  made  along  with 
other  Americans  of  all  origins  and  races.  This 
is  our  country  in  every  respect.    We  have  a 
a  perfect  right  to  defend  it.    In  addition,  we 
must  honor  those  Negro  Americans  of  yes- 
terday who  sowed  American  and  foreign  soil 
with  their  lives  so  that  generations  of  today 
and  tomorrow  may  reap  the  rewards,  benefits 
duties,  and  responslbllttles  of  free  men  and 
women.      These— our    ancestors— were    real 
heroes    and    coiu-ageous    American    Negroes 
whose  names  have  been  hidden  in  America's 
history  far  too  long. 

I  feel  most  Americans  still  have  to  ex- 
perience that  as  Negroes  and  whites  in- 
teract in  work  and  pleasure,  they  discover 
that  they  have  the  same  cultural  and  his- 
torical foundations  and  the  same  aspirations 
and  ambitions  for  themselves  and  for  their 
coimtry.  I  feel  most  Americans  still  have 
to  realize  that  Negro  Americans  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain  full  equality  of  opportunity 
In  every  facet  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

White  Americans  must  allow  the  American 
dream  of  equality,  freedom,  and  Justice  to 
live  in  their  hearts  and   to  be  reflected  in 
their    everyday   actions    toward    their   black 
brothers.     It  will   never  be  enough   to  pass 
civil   rights  laws   and   to   speak   in   glowing 
terms  about  the  patriotic  deed  of  one  Amer- 
ican Negro.     White  Americans  must  demon- 
strate as  much  love  for  their  black  fellow 
Americans   as   they    do    for   the   red     white 
and  blue  American  flag.    Yes,  we— American 
Negroes— are    loyal    to    the    United    States 
This  proven  loyalty  In  no  way  diminishes  our 
firm  resolve  to  be  accepted  as  Americans  in 
the    fullest    extent.     We   will    share   In   the 
privileges,  rights,  and  responsibilities  as  com- 
pletely free  American  men  and  women. 

I  hope  that  all  the  words  of  praise  for  my 
deed  in  raising  the  American  flag  in  Ghana 
will  be  translated  now  in  the  United  States 
into  respect  and  full  acceptance  of  American 
Negroes.  If  this  full  respect  and  acceptance 
does  not  take  place,  then  one  must  draw 
the  sad  conclusion — as  many  American  Ne- 
groes and  other  people  throughout  the  world 
will— that  the  American  flag  was  raised  once 
again  In  vain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adger  Emerson  Player. 
American    Embassy,    Accra.    Ghana. 


New  School  in  Orrinfton,  Maine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or  iCAzm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
community  of  Orrington,  Maine,  re- 
cently built  a  new  schoolhouse  to  better 
serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  young 
people  of  the  township. 

Miss  Libby  Vanyush,  an  eighth  grade 
pupil  in  the  Center  Drive  School,  put  her 
thoughts  into  an  article  which  was 
printed  in  the  Orrington  Gazette,  a  pub- 
lication which  is  presented  to  each  citi- 
zen of  the  town  by  the  Orrington  Jay- 
cees.  Libby  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benedict  Vanyush. 

We  point  with  pride  to  Orrington  and 
its  accompUsliments  toward  better  edu- 
cation for  its  citizens.  More  communi- 
ties across  our  land  could  well  follow  this 
example.  Little  Llbby's  article  expresses 
her  own  deep  appreciation  for  this  fine 
new  school.  Such  appreciation,  elo- 
quently expressed  by  this  young  teen- 
ager, warms  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 
Our  best  wishes  are  extended  to  Miss 
Libby  for  a  very  bright  future 
The  article  follows: 

Center  Danrs  School 
(By  Libby  Vanymh,  eighth  grade  student) 
In  a  remote  area  of  Orrington  is  one  of 
Maine's  most  modem  schools.  It  is  the 
new  school  on  Center  Drive,  which  is  now 
attended  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  Orrington. 

It  is  located  among  birches  and  pines  in 
a  large  field  which  is  also  used  for  a  play- 
ground. Many  of  us  would  not  be  surprised 
if  we  should  see  a  deer  or  two  in  the  field 
beyond  our  window,  or  in  the  birches  which 
surround  our  school. 

The  school  is  very  beautifully  designed 
modern,  frame  structure.  The  exterior  i^ 
redwood  with  a  natural  wood  finish. 

The  skylighted  corridors,  glassed  walls,  and 
lovely  windows  make  all  the  classrooms 
bright  and  cheery.  The  windows  are  also 
a  temptation  to  daydreamers,  but  who  can 
resist  that  view? 

The  school  facilities  consist  of  eight  class- 
rooms, one  of  which  is  used  as  a  library 
and  audiovisual  room,  an  auditorium,  a 
kitchen,  an  office,  a  teachers'  room,  a  JanltcM-'s 
room,  and  basements. 

-The  classrooms  are  all  large  in  size,  well 
lighted  and  artistically  designed.  They  have 
plenty  of  blackboard  space  and  pegboards  in 
the  back  of  the  rooms  which  can  be  used 
for  displays.  Two  walls  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  bulleUn  boards  which  are  painted 
light  blue  and  golden  yellow.  These  cheery 
and  well-selected  colors  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  interior  of  the  classrooms  The 
colore  give  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  have  a 
relaxing  effect. 

The  ceilings  also  add  great  beauty  to  the 
Interior.  Cathedral  ceilings  relieved  by  sky. 
lights  are  used  in  the  corridors  and  audi- 
torium, meeting  the  sloping  celling  of  the 
classrooms,  and  giving  a  graceful  line  affect 
TTie  skylights  economically  provide  light  for 
the  corridor  and  classrooms  and  give  the 
corridor  a  modem,  bright,  and  clean  look 
The  natural  wood  beams  supporting  the  ceU-' 
ing  heighten  the  modem  line. 

The  auditorium  is  a  large  multipurpose 
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room,  which  serves  as  a  cafeterta,  gym,  audi- 
torlum,  and  on  FWdays  a  music  roMn.  The 
auditorium  ceUing  u  made  of  the  same  type 
of  material  as  the  classrooms,  but  is  much 
hlghw-.  As  a  gym  It  U  equipped  with  bas- 
kets for  basketbaU.  wbidh  we  are  now  using 
with  care,  because  the  windows  are  not  yet 
protected.  ' 

We  are  all  proud  of  our  new  school  and 
think  It  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  mod- 
OTi  scho<^  in  this  SUte.    Orrington  should 
be    very   proud   to    have    such    a   beautiful 
modern  school.  ' 


Experts  on  the  Federal  Reserre  QnettioB 
Its  Present  Stmctnre  and  Functions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAUFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr 
Speaker,  the  Domestic  Finance  Subccmi- 
mlttee  of  the  Banking   and  Currency 
Committee  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.    Last  week 
we  heard  from  six  outstanding  econo- 
mists.   Excerpts    fnwi    the    prepared 
statements  of  three  of  these  witnesses 
were  put  into  the  Record  by  the  genUe- 
man   from    California,    the    Hcmorable 
Richard  T.  Hanna.    Today,  I  would  like 
to  place  into  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  prepared  statements  of  Prof.  O,  H. 
Brownlee.  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
K)ta;    Eli    Shapiro,    of    the    Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity;   and    Paul    Samuelson,    of    MIT 
These  three  experts  in  our  ecwiomy's 
money  system  testified  last  week,  on  Peb- 
riiary  26  and  27. 

Professor  Brownlee : 

I  support  the  proposals  to  (1)  grant  banks 
membership  in  the  system  without  requir- 
ing them  to  bold  Federal  Reserve  stock  (2) 
eliminate  the  prohibition  against  the  'pay- 
ment of  interest  on  demand  deposits  and 
(3)  permit  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  deposits 
made  by  the  Treasury  and  charge  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Treasury. 

Professor  Brownlee  also  stated: 
Monetary  activities  have  contributed  to 
economic  instability  not  only  because  of 
using  the  wrong  targets  but  also  because  of 
acting  as  if  the  future  could  be  known  more 
accurately  than  we  can  now  predict  it  •  •  • 
the  indirect  evidence  combined  with  ac- 
cepted theory  favors  a  policy  of  Increasing 
the  money  supply  at  a  constant  rate  This 
permits  setting  clearly  targets  for  total  bank 
reserves  relatively  far  into  the  future.  The 
Open  Market  Committee  not  only  can  be 
abolished;   its  function  can  be  abolished  as 


Professor  Shapiro: 

since  policy  decisions  are  made  by  differ- 
ent agencies  •  •  •  stabilization  strategy  re- 
quires coordination  among  the  agencies  to 
insure  the  pursuit  of  a  common  end  For 
if  one  agency  takes  price  stability  to  be  the 
critical  goal  and  pursues  poUcles  appropri- 
ate to  the  attainment  of  that  gofkl  while 
other  agencies  deem  full  employment  or  eco- 
nomic growth  to  be  the  more  important  oh- 
jectlve  of  policy,  we  will  observe  conmctim? 
policies  which  may  indeed  prevent  the  a^ 
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to  the  executive  branch.    At 

re  should  be  the  President  of 

Federal  Reserve  bank  and  one 

from  the  other  11  banks 


freconcllable  conflict  between 

and  the  Federal  Reserve  were 

sfiould  be  made  clear  that  the 

mixBt  3rleld,  albeit  with  the 

jvotest  to  both  Congress  and 

sole  exception  to  this  ultl- 

^ould  be  in  the  case  that 

resolution  of  both  Houses 

MBderal  Reserve  from  its  show- 


1  he 


m  elicit  ] 


l^ied  to  spell  out  the  legislative 

above  recommendations  and 

left  my  wording  general. 

re^nmiendatlon,  I  believe,  pre- 

klnd  of  independence  of 

like  the  House  of  Lords, 


proper 


bknk: 


it  should  be  able  to  delay  innovations,  to 
smooth  down  the  volatile  changes  of  public 
opinion  and  of  thin  majorities.  But  the  cen- 
tral bank  should  never  be  thought  of  as  an 
Island  of  Isolated  power,  tu  a  King  George 
defending  the  economy  against  the  dragon 
of  inflation  and  frenzied  finance.  As  Ed- 
mund Burke  said  nearly  two  centuries  ago: 
"The  age  of  chivalry  is  dead — that  of  respon- 
sible, democratic  government  has  succeeded." 


Constitational  Rij[hts 

I       SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too,  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
NiNGHAif  ]  for  his  raising  the  question  of 
possible  abrogation  of  constitutional 
rights.  I  too.  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sidney  Zagrl.  legislative  counsel.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
along  with  several  memorandums  at- 
tempting to  document  the  infractions  of 
constitutional  rights  alleged  in  his  letter. 
Many  of  these  documents  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  are  consid- 
ering the  case  of  Mr.  Hoffa,  or  Mr.  Cohn, 
or  of  any  other  citizen  charged  with 
any  crime,  two  things  stand  out  clearly 
in  my  thinking:  The  first  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  that  there  is  today  in  obtain- 
ing sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 
Countless  hours  of  work  and  of  observa- 
tion; of  detailed  examination  and  eval- 
uation; as  well  as  searching  out  and  in- 
terrogation of  witnesses  are  required. 
It  is  a  colossal  Job  to  amass  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  guilt  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  and  to  obtain  the  evidence 
required  therefor,  particularly  If  one 
is  dealing  with  a  clever,  organized,  and 
knowledgeable  person. 

The  second  point,  however,  is  that  un- 
der our  system  of  law  a  man  is  innocent 
imtil  proven  guilty.  We  believe  in  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  an  individual  and  in 
the  general  concept  that  it  is  far  worse  to 
punish  a  man  for  a  crime  which  he  did 
not  commit  than  to  free  a  man  for  a 
crime  wtiich  he  did  commit. 

In  these  days  when  the  tentacles  of  the 
Pedersd  Government  reach  increasingly 
into  the  daily  lives  of  each  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  protection  of  the  individual 
against  his  government  and  autocratic 
action  thereof  becomes  ever  more  im- 
portant. Whether  we  are  considering 
laws  dealing  with  income  taxes,  labor 
legislation,  religious  rights,  freedom  of 
expression,  property  rights  or  civil  rights, 
we  must  guard  carefully  against  over- 
zealous  or  overreaching  action  by  our 
law-enforcement  officers. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  has 
made  a  contribution  in  bringing  these  se- 
rious allegations  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  On  the  surf  £ice  the  allegations 
would  suggest  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  gone  far  beyond  the  fine  line 
which  separates  the  rights  of  a  defendant 
to  conduct  his  separate  defense  and  the 


« 


rights  of  the  public  to  obtain  the  facts. 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  charge  that  a  U.S. 
marshal  had  invaded  the  records  of  the 
defendant,  and  his  flies,  without  a  war- 
rant or  other  legal  basis.  I  was  further 
disturbed  by  the  allegation  that  the 
Jencks  Act  had  been  avoided  and  the  fur- 
ther allegation  that  the  Government  was 
in  a  position  to  change  testimony  with- 
out notification  to  the  defense  as  the  trial 
progressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  raised  by  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka and  by  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Zagri 
must  not  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
defendant.  Nor  do  I  make  these  com- 
ments in  defense  of  the  defendant,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  but  rather  bec^iuse  of  the 
serious  questions  they  raise  with  regard 
to  the  autocratic  power — and  its  use  by 
the  Attorney  General — ^whlch  the  charges 
raise.  I  hope  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  give  these  allegations  its 
serious  attention. 


Mr.  Johnson  Presides 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKI.AaOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegn^jh.  It  Is  a  fine  tribute  to 
President  Johnson  and  clearly  shows  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which  our 
English  friends  regard  our  great  and 
beloved  leader : 

Ms.  Johnson  PaxsmEs 

President  Johnson  yesterday  delivered  to 
Congress  his  first  address  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  It  does  not  seem  very  likely 
to  be  his  last.  To  emerge  from  the  relative 
obscurity  of  the  Vice  Presidency,  a  man 
whose  apparent  limitations  were  more  ob- 
vious than  his  strengths;  to  behave  In  the 
most  testing  drciunstances  with  courage, 
dignity  and  good  sense;  to  gather  swiftly 
and  siu-ely  into  his  own  hands  the  reins 
which  his  predecessor  was  forced  by  tragedy 
to  drop;  to  take  up  as  his  own  all  the  tasks 
to  which  his  predecessor  had  addressed  him- 
self; to  pass  triumphantly  through  one 
ordeal  after  another;  what  an  achievement 
his  has  already  been.  We  may  measure  it 
by  the  fact  that  we  follow  his  doings  no 
longer  with  apprehension  and  forbearance 
but  with  secure  confidence. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  and  John  Ken- 
nedy were  contending  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  it  was  Kennedy  who  was  some- 
times regarded  as  the  cool  and  uncommitted 
politician,  Johnson  as  the  radical  popular 
tribune  with  fire  in  his  belly.  Succeeding 
events  have  tended  to  obscure  or  even  re- 
verse this  Judgment.  Yesterday's  address 
vividly  recalls  and  confirms  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  Johnson.  Here  Is  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  progranune,  and  more  so. 
Were  President  Kennedy's  policies  in  fact 
dictated  by  circumstances?  Were  they  such 
that  no  President  could  conceivably  choose 
others?  If  not  (and  siirely  they  were  not) 
then  President  Johnson  had  the  chance  of 
modifying  some  and  dropping  or  reversing 
others.  More  than  the  chance,  he  had  every 
excuse;  for  some  of  them,  however  right  or 
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necessary,  will  bring  him  little  but  trouble, 
more  brickbats  than  bouquets. 

Yet  here  we  see  him  marching  straight 
ahead.  The  Kennedy  momentum  is  main- 
tained, even  increased.  Nothing  has  been 
abandoned,  nothing  emasculated.  Hospital 
insurance  for  old  people;  President  Kennedy 
repeatedly  tried  and  failed  to  get  this  en- 
acted; undaunted.  President  Johnson  tries 
again.  CivU  rights  for  Negroes;  controversy 
about  this  bill,  even  the  enactment  of  which 
will  hardly  appease  the  Negroes,  must 
Jeopardise  other  legislation  dear  to  the  new 
President's  heart.  No  matter,  he  presses  on 
undeterred.  To  the  Kennedy  program  he 
adds  proposals  of  his  own.  amounting,  in 
his  own  words,  to^'an  uncondiUenal  war  on 
poverty." 

To  sugar  the  radical  pill  he  offers  a  few 
concessions.  He  relies  on  frugal  administra- 
tion to  make  welfare  expenditure  palatable. 
He  relies  on  reduced  production  of  atomic 
explosives  to  make  possible  not  only  this 
expenditure  but  also  sizable  cuts  in  taxa- 
tion. His  address  is  perhsfM  not  dissimilar 
to  what  Roosevelt  might  have  said  today 
had  he  been  alive  and  active. 
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Economic  Report:  A  Political  Campaign 
i  Piece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MicmoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  latest  campaign  handouts  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  is  the  President's 
Economic  Report.  This  is  pointed  out 
by  Henry  Hazlitt,  in  the  cairrent  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine,  under  a  colunm 
headed  "Inflation  and  Statism." 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
submit  it  for  consideration: 

Business  Tides — Inflation  and  Siatism 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

From  time  to  time  I  have  contended  In 
this  column  that  there  is  no  need  fc*  a 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  no  excuse 
for  an  annual  Economic  Report.  I  wrote  on 
January  28,  1962,  for  instance,  that  the  re- 
port "consists  mainly  of  giving  'scientific' 
and  'economic  reasons  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  or  wants  to  do  for  political 
reasons.  •  •  •  (It)  is  administration  propa- 
ganda paid  for  by  the  taxpayers." 

This  year's  Economic  Report  Is  Just  one 
more  example.  It  is  an  out-and-out  cam- 
paign document.  We  learn  from  it  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  Just  couldn't  do 
anything  right.  For  instance:  "Federal  out- 
lays leveled  off  early  in  1957  and  then  de- 
clined. Just  at  a  time  when  expansionary 
policy  was  needed  to  avoid  a  downturn." 
Then,  again,  between  1958  and  1960:  "Fed- 
eral policy  was  restrictive  and  wholly  in- 
appropriate to  a  period  of  insufficient  de- 
mand."    And  so  on. 

campaign   DOCUICENT 

Aii  the  comparisons  In  President  John- 
son's own  18-page  Bconomlc  Report  (sum- 
marizing the  coimcll's  ass-page  report)  boast 
of  the  progress  since  "early  1961" — i.e.,  since 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration  came 
in.  "Oxir  record  $100  billion  expansion  since 
early  1961  has  carried  us  past  important 
milestones  in  the  march  toward  a  better 
Ufe.  •  •  •  In  the  nearly  8  years  of  un- 
broken expcmsion  since  early  1961:  gross 
national  product  is  up  16  percent,  measured 
in  constant  dollars,"  etc.    And  remember: 


"An  expansion  as  long,  strong,  and  free  of 
excesses  as  the  one  we  are  now  experiencing 
does  not  Just  hi^pen.  •  •  •  Government 
has  steadily  pursued  fiscal  and  monetary 
P<dicie8  designed  to  iM-omote  recovery,  accele- 
rate expansion,  and  encourage  business  and 
consumer  confidence:  in  1961.  when  the  ad- 
ministraUon's  quick  antirecession  program 
got  recovery  off  to  a  flying  start,"  etc. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  check  back  on 
the  validity  of  the  comparisons  that  the 
Economic  Report  makes  with  conditions  In 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  I  shall 
merely  mention  one  comptarlson  that  it  does 
not  cite:  in  the  8  Elsenhower  years,  unem- 
ployment averaged  4.9  percent;  In  the  3  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years,  it  has  been  6  percent. 

Yet  the  new  Economic  Report  concedes 
that,  "by  all  odds,  the  country's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem  is  persistent  unemployment." 
How  does  the  administration  propose  to  solve 
this?    It  proposes  to  solve  it  by  the  method 

that  has  persistently  failed   in   the  past 

more  monetary  inflation. 

tax  cut  as  panacea 
Its  great  reliance  is  on  the  $11  billion  tax 
cut.  "Speedy  passage  of  the  tax  cut  •  •  • 
will  provide  a  net  flscal  stimulus,  taking  both 
expenditures  and  tax  cut  into  account,  that 
win  be  three  times  as  great  in  1964  as  In  any 
of  the  years  1981.  1962,  and  1963 — will,  in 
fact,  provide  a  greater  net  stimuliis  to  the 
economy  in  1964— to  Jobs,  production,  in- 
come, and  profits — than  in  any  other  peace- 
time year  in  history.  •  •  •  The  tax  cut  wiM 
give  a  sustained  lift,  year  in  and  year  oxrt,  to 
the  American  economy.  When  fully  effec- 
tive  in  1966,  it  wUl  send  weU  over  $11  billion 
annuaUy  coursing  through  the  arteries  of 
the  private  economy." 

It  Is  clear  that  this  $11  bUllon  is  to  consist 
entlrrfy  <rf  deficit  spending — that  it  Is  to  be 
created  by  issuing  $11  billion  of  new  money 
and  credit.  To  make  this  quite  plain,  Mr. 
Johnson  says:  "It  woxUd  be  self-defeating 
to  cancel  the  stimulus  of  tax  reduction  by 
tightening  money." 

Not  once  does  the  report  suggest  that  any 
part  of  our  unemployment  may  be  caused 
by  wage  rates  or  labor  costs  already  above 
marginal  productivity  levels,  or  that  any  ad- 
justment may  be  needed.  Instead  it  pro- 
poses remedies — e.g.,  "higher  overtime  pen- 
alty (wage)  rates" — calculated  to  make  the 
unemployment  worse. 

The  remedies  that  the  Economic  Report 
prescribes  for  all  our  economic  ills,  in  brief, 
are  more  deficits,  more  inflation,  more  con- 
trols, more  statism.  Not  once  does  it  dawn 
on  the  authors  of  the  report  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  caused  our  chronic  imemployment, 
caused  the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and 
caused  our  slow  rate  of  economic  growth,  by 
precisely  the  nostnuns  it  Is  advocating  as  a 
sure  cure  for  these  maladies. 


Need  To  Inyettif  ate  the  State  Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CALDOUfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Coxmty  Federation 
of  Republican  Women  on  February  26, 
1964,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  place 
It  In  the  CoNosBssiONAL  Record  : 
RooLunoM  PsMB  FBBTJAaT  26,  1964,  bt  Los 

ANOOiBi    OOUMTI    VtoOUTION    OF   RXPUBU- 
CAN  WOICKM 

Wherects  the  State  Department  was  respon- 
sible for  the  repatriation  of  Presidential  as- 


sassin Lee  Harvey  Oswald  after  he  had  re- 
nounced his  citizenship  for  communism,  and 
It  even  financed  his  retiim  from  Russia;  and 

Whereas  State  Department  personnel  have 
played  a  major  role  in  engineering  the  series 
of  Mxinlchs,  in  nuclear  agreements,  grain 
deals,  unilateral  disarmament  projects,  and 
other  attempts  at  peace  through  appease- 
ment; and 

Whereas  State  Department  predilection  for 
pro-Communist  dictators,  and  aversion  to 
antl-Communlst  regimes  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  diplomatic  crises,  the  appalling 
messes,  and  the  continued  losses  In  KcM-ea, 
Laos,  Cuba,  Berlin,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Pan- 
ama, and  other  Latin  American  countries- 
and 

Whereas  the  dismissal  of  Otto  Otepka,  for 
furnishing  Congress  with  necessary  InfcMina- 
tlon,  signaled  the  end  of  effective  security 
within  the  State  Department:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  urge  a 
thorough  and  Immediate  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  State,  from  top  to  bottom  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Ri«:hts  and  Re$pontibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  XLLOfOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March  2,  1964,  is- 
sue of  the  Chicago  Sim-Times.  As  one 
who  supported  civil  rights  legislation,  I 
in  particular  want  to  point  out  what  the 
editorial  emphasizes — that  certain  re- 
sponsibilities must  be  acc^ted  along 
with  additional  civil  rights.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  edito- 
rial at  this  point: 

Rights  and  Rksponsibiutt 

The  clvU  rights  biU  is  now  in  the  Senate, 
having  passed  the  House.  A  considerable 
debate  is  expected.  In  some  quarters  the 
expectation  Is  that  the  debate — or  filibuster. 
If  you  win — could  run  untU  late  In  April  or 
early  In  May. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  filibuster  cannot 
possibly  be  Improved  nor  can  the  oppor- 
tunity for  equitable  resolution  and  passage  of 
this  controversltU  civil  rights"  measure  be 
tempered  by  episodes  such  as  the  recent 
actions  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

The  trouble  in  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  where 
State  police,  using  snarUng  police  dogs,  clubs 
and  firehoses  fought  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
streets  with  Negro  students  is  one  such  ex- 
ample. 

It  Is  equally  deplorable.  In  principle,  for 
civil  rights  groups  to  threaten  a  continual 
round  of  harassment  of  Chicago's  public 
school  S3rst«n  to  emphasize  and  underline 
points  already  made. 

Lawrence  Landry.  leader  of  the  recent 
school  boycott,  has  threatened  such  action. 

We  think  this  is  wrong. 

Wrong  because  such  harassment  stifles  the 
efforts  of  those  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
that  must  be  solved. 

Wrong  because  mass  absenteeism  costs  a 
school  system  dearly  In  terms  of  dollars. 
That  deprivation  must.  Inevitably,  increase 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  and  raising  the 
standards  of  education. 

Wrong  because  mass  absenteeism  de|H-lves 
the  child  of  what  he  needs  most,  time  In 
school. 
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In  the  heat  of  thla  change 
that  the  privilege  of  equal 
1  rlth  It  the  burden  of  reqwn- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLXRENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  mw  Tosx 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twa  daw.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  KILBl  RN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
of  oonfuskxi  In  the  House 
Currenejr  Committee  as  to 
what  rules  ^e  are  oi>eratlng  under. 

At  the  stirt  of  this  Congress  we 
adopted  soou  rules  bat  no  (xie  seems  to 
know  Just  w:  Lat  they  are,  at  least  I  do 
not.  The  ^  drman,  Mr.  Patman .  at  the 
time  said  thiit  he  would  never  use  the 
subpena  powfcr  ezeexxt  hy  a  vote  <rf  the 
whole  oomn  ttee  or  a  subcommittee. 
So  far  as  I  o  in  find  oat  such  a  vote  has 
never  been  tiiken  In  any  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  fun  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee w  ilch  was  hdd  according  to 
Tpls  means  that  such  a  vote 
good  If  tbe  chairman  sim- 
Vij  called  enjwgh  majority  members  on 
ttie  phoae  anp  got  their  consent.  I  feel 
regular  meeting  of  the  full 
monb^shlp  ^f  the  subccHnmittee  or  full 
eommlttee  In  tading  the  Republicans. 

Otx  Februa  y  7.  iM4.  a  letter  went  to 
the  president  i  of  tbe  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  over  ICr.  PatmaiVb  signature  as 
hereby  quote  that  letter: 
'ATivaa. 

AMD  COntXMCT, 

iif#«0%  DjC,  February  7, 1964. 
our  general  review  of  the 
>peratlon8  of  the  Federal  Re- 
Flnanoe  Subcom- 
BanMng  and  Currency 
to  oMaln  certain  relerant 
llnanctal  InXor^aattoB  tram  the  prealdenta  of 
the  Federal  Raerre  banks.  Mo  w^^retkai 
of  conflict  of  IptcrsBt  haa  been  oaacte  to  the 
.  we  feel  It  is  Inenmbent 
upon  the  com^ttee  to  survey  the  Income 
ot  eaeh  at  tbe  prealdmts 
of  the  Mderal  Jliasrii]  banks  at  periodic  In- 
tervals. As  a  ionaequenoe  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  pnv  Mlag  tbe  followtng  inSanaa- 
ttan  at 
(I)  To 

i»y 


the  rules. 
would  not  be 


chairman.    I 


Oo; 


As  a  part  of 
structure  and 
serve  ^stem.  t|M 
mlttee  of  the 
Oonunlttae 


thereoC  of  your 


and  breakdown 
dortng   each   year  or  part 
tenure  as  preeldent  of  a  rvA- 
aad  for  each   at  the  3 
prior  ttaa^eio. 
(2a)  A  detal  led  breakdown  of  your  secu- 


rity holdings  at  a  date  9  months  prior  to 
your  taking  offloe  as  president  of  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank. 

(2b)  Toiir  security  holdings  at  the  present 
time. 

(3)  Identify  In  detail  the  nature  of  your 
association  or  aflDlatlon  with  any  banking 
or  financial  Institution  and  or  any  nonfinan- 
clal  business  enterprise. 

Thank  you  for  yo\ir  cooperation  In  our 
Investigation. 

Sincerely, 

j     ,         Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Republicans  knew 
about  this  letter  and  several  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Members  whom  I  asked  said  they 
had  never  heard  of  it.  It  was  apparently 
done  by  the  chairman  alone.  I  did  not 
find  out  about  it  for  a  week.  I  then  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Presidents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  which  I  quote: 

Congress  or  th»  Untth)  States, 

Housz  OF  Rephkskntativks, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  17,  1964. 
Mr.  ALrazD  Hates. 

President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  Nev  York,  NY. 

DxAx  Bdx.  Hates:  Earlier  this  month  the 
Honorable  WaiCHT  Patman  addreeeed  a  let- 
ter to  you  to  give  certain  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  sources  of  your  personal  Income 
and  a  detailed  breakdown  of  your  holdings 
ot  securities.  The  Information  regarding 
Income  is  to  cover  the  period  of  your  in-esl- 
doicy  and  3  years  before  and  the  data  on 
your  security  holdings  Is  to  commence  6 
months  prior  to  your  presidency.  Other 
Information  Is  also  requested. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  lir.  Patman 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  full  committee  was 
not  Informed  of  this  contemplated  action. 
I  think  this  is  a  perfectly  outrageous  request 
and  If  I  were  president  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  I  certainly  would  not  comply  with  It. 

This  letter  Is  to  let  you  know  tha.t  the 
request  does  not  have  the  approval  of  many 
of  the  coounlttee  members  and  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  not  comply  with  It,  or  at  least 
bold  off  com{dylng  for  a  while  for  further 
developments. 

Most  of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  out  of  town  this  week  but  as  soon 
as  they  return  I  plan  to  get  them  together 
and  talk  this  over.  I  Intend  to  bring  the 
matter  up  In  an  executive  session  when  the 
full  committee  meets. 

The  question  of  a  subpena  under  our  rules 
would  have  to  be  voted  on  by  either  the  full 
committee  or  a  subconunlttee  thereof.  As 
this  whole  Investigation  develops  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Patman  makes  his  rules  as 
he  goes  along  but  I  know  some  of  us  will 
fight  any  subpena  action — even  before  the 
House  Itself  If  necessary. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  E.  KiLBtrRN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  attempting  to  find  out 
what  the  minutes  of  our  original  organi- 
zation executive  session  show,  I  asked 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  for  a  copy  of 
them.  He  later  informed  me  they  were 
in  Mr.  Pathan's  possession  and  he  would 
not  give  them  to  me.  I  then  wrote  Mr. 
Patmah  the  following  letter: 

COMOKXSS  or  THE  Uktted  Btatbb. 

House  or  ^svxbxntativxs. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  20.  1964. 
Hon.  WaiCKT  Patman. 

ChMtrwum,  Ctymmtttee  on  Bmiklng  and  Cur- 
rency. Honse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dbab  Ma.  Chaibman  :  I  respectfully  request 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  executive  ses- 


sions of  our  committee  In  the  88th  Congress 
having  to  do  with  Issuing  a  subpena.  If  you 
cannot,  under  the  rules,  give  me  a  copy,  I 
would  Uke  to  have  these  minutes  available  to 
me  to  look  over. 
Sincerely, 

Claeencb  E.  Kilbttrn. 

He  replied  on  February  26,  as  follows: 

OONOKESS  or  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

House  or  Reprkskntattves. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  Z9,  1964. 
Hon.  CuucxNCE  E.  Kn^Bmuf, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAs  Claxzmce:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 

February  20,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  talk  to 

you  about  these  matters  at  yoxir  convenience. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yoiffs. 

Weight  Patman. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
said  nothing  about  letting  me  see  the 
minutes.  I  quote  herewith  rule  XI,  clause 
26  of  the  rules  of  the  House: 

(a)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  so  far  as  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  In  commit- 
tees. Committees  may  adopt  additional  rules 
not  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  rec- 
ord shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded. 

(c)  All  ocsninlttee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  oongreeslonal  offloe  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  such  records  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Hoxise  and  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  access  to  such  records. 
Each  committee  Is  authorized  to  have  printed 
and  bound  testimony  and  other  data  pre- 
sented at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 

No  one  knows  when  the  chairman  will 
ever  have  an  executive  sessicn  of  the  full 
committee  and  this  question  of  our  com- 
mittee rules  should  be  straightened  out 
promptly.  Our  committee  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  laugliing  stock  among  the  people 
familiar  with  its  operations.  Since  I  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a 
member  of  the  conmiittee  Just  the  same 
as  Mr.  Patman,  I  feel  I  have  rights  in  this 
matter  and  I  propose  to  exercise  than. 

I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  we  got  out  a  Joint 
statement  signed  by  every  single  minor- 
ity member.   It  Is  as  follows: 

Ms.  Patman  Goes  Fishimc 

Early  this  month  Mr.  Patman,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Hanging  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, wrote  to  the  president  of  each  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  asking  for  "(1)  your  per- 
sonal Income  and  a  breakdown  by  each 
source  during  each  year  or  part  thereof  of 
your  tenure  as  president  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  and  for  each  of  the  8  years  prior 
thereto.  (Sa)  a  detailed  breakdown  of  your 
security  holdings  at  a  date  6  months  prior 
to  your  taking  office  as  a  president  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  (ab)  your '  security 
holdings  at  the  preeent  time."  (3)  Identify 
in  detaU  whether  or  not  the  man  had  ever 
been  employed  by  or  held  stock  In  a  bank  or 
financial  Institution  or  had  been  afllUated 
wtth  any  nnnflnandal  bustneos  enterprise. 

This  letter  was  never  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  i»»TiviTig  gj^  Currency  or  by 
a  subemnmlttee  thereof.  Zt  apparently  was 
dispatched  by  Mr.  PAraiAM  akma  tboogh 
warded  as  coming  from  the  Domwttc  Finance 
Subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Patman  states,  "No  suggestion  of  eon- 
fllct  of  Interest  has  been  made  to  the  eom- 
mlttee". This  being  so,  what  reason  doea 
Mr.  Patman  have  tor  delving  intq  tbe  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  presidents  to  the  extent 
contemplated  In  this  letter?  If  Mr.  Patman 
has  Information  warranting  a  demand  for 
detaUed  financial  reports  covering  periods.  In 
several  casee,  before  the  president  became 
associated  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  he 
should  have  shared  such  knowledge  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  whose  co- 
operation would  have  been  fOTthcomlng 
promptly. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  en- 
croachment on  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was 
issued  It  can  only  be  concluded  that  Mr. 
Patman  has  embarked  on  another  "fishing 
expedition"  with  no  assurance  that  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
presidents  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze  of  the  curious. 

The  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  men  ot  high  caliber  and  extensive 
technical  training.  They  are  closely  super- 
vised by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  at  least  annually 
are  required  to  report  their  Indebtedness  to 
the  Board.  By  Board  regulation  they  can 
have  no  outside  affiliations  or  own  bank 
stocks. 

It  seems  unfortunate  -that  one  Member  of 
the  Congress  can  subject  these  men  to  such 
whimsical  personal  harassment. 

Clarence  B.  Kilbtten,  Whjjam  B.  Wm- 
NALL,  Eugene  Bn.ES,  Paul  A.  Fino, 
Florence  P.  Dwtee,  Setmotjr  Halpern, 
James  Harvxt,  Oliver  Bolton,  W.  E. 
Brock,  Robert  Tatt,  Jr.,  Joseph  M. 
McDadr,  Sherman  P.  Llotd,  Bxjrt  L. 
Taloott,  Del  Clawson. 

Feeling  that  this  matter  should  be 
talked  over  with  the  top  members  of  the 
committee  I  tried  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patkan],  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  and  myself.  For 
some  reason  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  felt  this  was  a  secret 
meeting  so  he  has  refused  to  attend. 

Personally,  I  would  much   prefer  to 
have  the  matter  brought  up  before  the 
full  committee,  and  open  to  the  public  as^ 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Since  tills  committee  is  a  creature  of 
the  House  it  seems  to  me  that  the  House 
is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  and  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  operate. 

I  would  also  think  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  be 
Interested  to  get  an  example  of  the 
arbitrary  way  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  is  spending  the  taxpayers 
money  that  they  give  him  for  the  com- 
mittee. Then  the  next  time  he  comes 
before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee they  can  better  judge  the  merits 
of  his  request  for  fimds. 


The  Taming  of  the  Gerrymander 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i     '  or 

HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  in  the  public  press 


during  the  past  we^.  regarding  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  congre88i<»ial 
redlstrictlng  In  Westberry  versus  Sand- 
ers. 

Tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
February  26  carried  a  very  Interesting 
feature  article  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, entitled  "The  Taming  of  the  Gerry- 
mander." 

This  article  points  out  that  a  great 
many  of  the  disparities  in  congressional 
apportionment  comes  from  geograplilcal 
problems,  rather  than  from  the  efforts 
of  country  folks  to  "avoid  being  outnum- 
bered or  outslickered  by  concentrations 
of  city  folk." 

I  recommend  it  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration: 

West   Coast   Report:  The   Taming   or    the 
Gerrymander 

(By  Harlan  Trott) 

San  Francisco. — California's  political 
menagerie  has  its  share  of  gerr3rmanders. 

But  none  of  these  38  geographical  monsters 
outmatches  any  of  the  others  very  much 
in  populRtlon  size. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  opinion  on 
congressional  apportionment  (^>ens  up  a 
fascinating  vein  for  hard-rock  exploration 
all  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  West. 

California,  on  the  whole.  Is  quite  uni- 
formly balanced  on  this  score.  The  average 
number  of  residents  for  the  State's  38  dis- 
tricts Is  414,000  and  most  of  them  are  pretty 
much  In  line. 

It's  the  geography  of  the  problem  that  Is 
especially  fascinating — something  the  West 
has  a  great  deal  of. 

In  surveying  the  Western  States  In  the 
glare  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  you  get 
the  Impression  thai  the  disparities  in  con- 
gressional apportionment  stem  mainly  from 
geographical  problems.  And  less  from 
efforts  by  country  folk  to  avoid  being  out- 
numbered or  outslickered  by  concentrations 
of  city  folk. 

Take  Oregon,  for  example.  What  does 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  mean  when  he  remarks 
that  the  issue  of  equitable  population  rep- 
resentation "points  up  the  Inevitable  clash 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical"? 

You  almost  have  to  see  a  map  of  Oregon. 
Draw  a  straight  line  from  the  Columbia 
River  south  to  California  and  everything  east 
is  the  second  congressional  district. 

It's  the  smallest  by  far  in  the  ratio  of  peo- 
pe  to  representation.  Representative  Al 
Ullman  (Democrat) ,  of  Baker,  has  265,164 
people  in  his  constituency.  But  to  shake 
hands  with  them  all  he  would  traverse  two- 
thirds  of  Oregon  and  still  not  step  over  his 
district  line. 

Representative  Edith  Green,  (Democrat) , 
of  Portland,  has  a  quite  different  problem 
in  her  third  district.  She  only  has  to  drive 
around  Multnomah  County  to  greet  all  the 
voters.  But  she  has  about  twice  as  many 
hands  to  shake  because  her  constituency 
holds  522,813  residents. 

So  when  Governor  Hatfield  speaks  of  the 
Inevitable  clash  between  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical,  he  is  talking  about  geography 
to  some  extent.  "One  of  our  districts  (Mr. 
Ullman's)  occupies  more  than  50,000  square 
miles  and  Is  larger  than  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  combined,"  sa3rs  Mr.  Hatfield. 

California's  Second  District  Is  like  Oregon's 
Mr.  Ullman's.  It  runs  from  a  little  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  Oregon 
border,  a  long  thin  strip  pressed  against  the 
sunset  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  stretch 
comparable  to  that  between  Maine's  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  and  the  Chesapeake  Capes. 
Some  going. 

There  has  been  talk  of  redistrlcting  Oregon 
to  equalize  things  between  Mrs.  Green's 
compact   Third  District   and   Mr.   Ullman's 


wavlng-wheat  and  cattle-browsing  second 
district.  A  biU  was  drafted  proposing  to  ex- 
tend the  Second  District  boundarlea  to  en- 
circle Bcnne  of  the  reeldents  In  Oregon's  re- 
maining three  districts.  This  did  not  work 
out. 

ActuaUy  giving  Mr.  Ullman  more  constit- 
uents would  have  made  his  district  even 
bigger.  To  shake  aU  the  outstretched  hands 
along  enlarged  western  boundaries,  he  would 
have  to  cross  the  Cascade  Range. 

His  present  west  boundary  is  a  natural  one. 
Any  extension  of  it  to  the  west  would  com- 
p>ound  the  voters'  Isolation  problem. 

But  when  it  comes  to  how  far  a  politician 
has  to  go  to  shake  a  hand.  Congressman  Wal- 
ter Baring,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  must  travel 
the  longest  mile  in  the  West.  He  has  the 
whole  of  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  State 
to  traverse.  There  are  more  square  miles  to 
trudge  than  hands  to  shake. 

Tbe  1960  Nevada  census  shows  there  are 
2854278  residents.  But  Nevada  Is  growing 
very  fast  percentagewise.  Already  political 
leaders  are  speculating  on  how  Nevada 
would  look  when  It  had  two  congresslcmal 
districts.  Instead  of  being  a  dUtrlct-of-the- 
whole. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Koontz  says  it 
might  be  practical  to  just  draw  a  straight 
east- west  line  midway  across  the  State.  This 
would  strike  a  fairly  even  population  balance 
between  Nevada's  two  expanding  population 
centers,  Reno  and  Las  Vegas.  The  districts 
would  each  encompass  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  outlying  population  In  the  cities 
lying  due  east  from  Reno  and  Las  Vegas. 
Mr.  Koontc  says  it  wouldn't  make  much  dif- 
ference where  his  native  city  of  0<ridfield 
ended  up  In  the  redistrlcting.  The  popula- 
tion Is  only  about  400.  The  exodus  began 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Nelson - 
Oans  lightweight  championship  bout  over 
50  3rears  ago.  But  other  parts  of  Nevada  are 
growing  faster  percentagewise  than  Califor- 
nia or  even  Arizona. 


Commerce  Secretary  Hodfes,  Johnson 
Adnunistration  in  Bunsaw  of  Lnmber 
Dispute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE' OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr>  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  now  a  battle  has  been  raging 
in  the  lumber  industry  over  Uie  proF>osal 
for  revised  lumber  standards  establishing 
dimensional  differences  between  dry  and 
green  lumber.  Benefits  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  have  been  prophecied 
by  the  proponents.  Dire  consequences  to 
the  green  producers  have  likewise  been 
forecast. 

The  lumber  industry  has,  in  recent 
years,  suffered  a  loss  of  domestic  market 
to  imports,  principally  from  Canada. 
The  manufacturers  must  improve  and 
diversify  their  product  and  aggressively 
seek  new  markets.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  economic  impact  of  proposed  changes 
on  the  industry  or  substantial  ];x>rtions 
thereof  cannot  be  disregarded.  Our  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  to  helping  the 
whole  industry  and  we  must  be  careful 
in  trying  to  solve  immediate  problons 
that  we  do  not  create  new  and  more 
serious  ones. 
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At  l4Bue  la 
ment  should 
ard  for  lumber 
dry  two  by  four 
For  years  the 
VHA-appao^ed 
codes,  has  beoi 

The  reduction 
could  metui  mill 
losses  to  oompetl 
lumber  Industry 
wood  that  goes 
Advocates  of  ttu 
save  flOO  mllUo  i 
They  pointed  thl  i 
dent's  new  adyls<r 
BBther  Peterson 


IT 


L.  Robert  Smith) 

A  tltantlc   tussle   over    the 
two  by  four  has  caught  the 
itratlon  In   a  buzz  saw  of 
pressures. 

a  relatively  dull  economic 

m^uhroomed  Into  a  tight  be- 

econ(»nlc   Interest  groups 

drawn  Into  the  battle  such 

figures  as  Speaker  John 

and  Means  Chairman  Wil- 

Bon  of  President  Roosevelt 

the  late  President  Kennedy, 

one  of  President  Johnson's 

and  a  cadre  of  liberal  and 

who  have  chosen 


Ooi  gresamen 


tti 


whither 
[change 


staidard 


papsr 


AssocUtlon 
wiilch 
unseasoned 


Northviest 


Leading  the 
National  Lumba 
In  behalf  of  a 
ducers  of  kiln 
haeuser  Timber 
dxidng  the  sUnm 
their  acceptance 
ing  to  Random 
lumber  trade 

Opposing   the 
Industries 
her  companies 
green  or 

Green  Itunber 
from  the 
and  southern 
gradually 
lumber  yards  or 
construction, 
costly  because  It 
then  8hliq)ed  In 

The  proposed 
only  dry  liunber 
based  on  the 
bocu'd  Is  as  strong 
green   board,    as 
tests.     Adoption 
mean  that 
board  of  a  1  ^ 
ably. 

The    change 
to    get    more 
the  cost  and  time 
boards  per 
saving.     Green 
vantage    they 
woidd  be 
much  of  their 


throu^  h 


Diy 


builders 
ln(h 


bozcf  r 


notr 


I  convert<  d 


Chief    beneflci4rle8 
ducers  would  be 
panics,     such     a^ 
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and  technical  prob- 

understand.    It  is  im- 

district  that  it  be  under- 

pnverly.    The  article 

A.  Robert  Smith  has  ap- 

papers  and  is  an  able 

problem: 

HoDozs.  Johnson  Ad- 
Bdzk  Saw  or  Lumbzk  Dis- 


mlddle  of  all  this  is  Com- 
1  .uther  Hodges. 

the  Commerce  Depart - 
the  Government's  stand- 
permit  the  thickness  of  a 
to  be  shaved  to  1^  inches, 
thickness,  required  by 
ijouslng    and    local    buUding 
%  Inches. 

of  an  eighth  of   an   inch 

ons  of  dollars  in  profits  or 

elements  of  the  softwood 

which  supplies  most  of  the 

into  housing  construction. 

change  estimate  It  would 

a  year  In  hoiuing  costs. 

out  last  week  to  the  Presl- 

on  consiuner  matters.  Mrs. 


NLIIA   LCADS    FIGHT 

flgut 


for  slimmer  boards  is  the 
Manufacturers  Association 
^xunber  of  the  largest  pro- 
di  led  lumber,  notably  Weyer- 
Co..  which  is  alreculy  pro- 
ar  boards  In  anticipation  of 
in  the  near  future,  accord- 
Lengths,   the  authoritative 


Ci  Ilf  omla. 


change   is   Western   Forest 

In  behalf  of  its  mem- 

produce  what  is  called 

lumber. 

shipped   by  water  or   rail 

to  markets  in  the  East 

loses  its  moisture 

the   air  as  it  stands   in 

after  it  has  been  used  in 

lumber  is  normally  more 

is  seasoned  in  a  large  kiln 

x>xcars  to  its  markets. 

lew  standard  would  allow 

to  be  reduced  In  size.     It's 

that  a  IVi-inch  dry 

CM-  stronger  than  a  1%-inch 

determined    by    laboratory 

>f  the  new  standard  would 

could  lise  a  1^-inch  dry 

green  board  interchange- 


con  elusion 


^ould 


beards 


allow    dry    producers 

per    tree,    to    reduce 

of  drying,  and  to  ship  more 

at  a   rail   transportation 

producers  fear  the  price  ad- 

enjoy    over   dry    lumber 

into  a  disadvantage — and 

wouW  be  wiped  out. 

BIG   COfCPANIES    BENEFIT 


mu-ket 


among    lumber    pro- 

;he  large  landowning  com- 

Weyerhaeuser,     Georgla- 


Paciflc.  Pope  h  Talbot,  whleh  already  own 
the  trees  from  which  they  hope  to  cut  greater 
numbers  of  boards,  ""'^"c  e*cb  tree  mora 
valuable.  This  Increased  value  la  taxable  a* 
the  relatively  low  capital  gains  rate,  a  factor 
which  further  enhances  the  value  of  slimmer 
boards  to  timber  owners. 

Dry  lumber  producers  who  rely  primarily 
on  purchasing  Government  timber  would 
benefit  less,  it  is  assumed,  for  the  increased 
value  of  each  tree  would  result  in  higher 
competitive  bidding  diuing  timber  sales. 

The  recommendation  for  sllnmier  boards 
was  formally  presented  to  Secretary  Hodges 
last  August  by  the  American  Lumber  Stan- 
dards Committee,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  lumber  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
manufacturers,  railroads,  contractors,  airchi- 
tects.  construction  engineers,  and  wood-use 
Industries.  The  green  producers,  claiming 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Commit- 
tee is  stacked  against  them,  have  put  up  such 
a  fight  that  Hodges  has  delayed  acting  on  the 
proposal  long  after  Its  advocates  thought  it 
would  be  adopted. 

STANDARD    POLITICAL    ISSUE 

On  January  31,  Hodges  listened  to  a  45- 
minute  plea  for  swift  action  led  off  by  Mor- 
timer B.  Doyle,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers,  who  said: 

"Unfortunately,  this  new  standard  has  ap- 
parently become  a  political  issue  to  some 
and,  we  fear,  has  been  subjected  to  review 
and  delay  on  that  basis  rather  than  on  its 
technical  and  economic  adequacy." 

Among  other  groups  Joining  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  in  their 
appeal  to  Hodges  were  the  American  Li- 
stitute  of  Architects  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  which  claimed 
slimmer  boards  would  "tend  to  reduce  the 
coat  of  housing  (and)  at  the  same  time  It 
will  enable  us  to  build  a  better  house." 
Also  favoring  the  change  are  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  National  Ameri- 
can Wholesale  Lumber  Association,  Southern 
and  Western  Pine  Associations,  California 
Redwood  Association,  and  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's Association. 

Opponents  promptly  asked  for  equal  time 
Among  those  making  this  request  were 
Speaker  McCormack,  and  Senators  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  and  Leveeett  Saltonstaix,  of 
Massachusettes.  Thetr  Interest  is  In  protect- 
ing the  Boston  port  terminal  interests  that 
handle  green  lumber  arriving  by  ship. 
Hodges  promised  them  a  hearing. 

Opponents  have  also  aroused  Representa- 
tive James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  chairman  of  a  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  Representative  Roosevelt 
flred  off  a  letter  to  Hodges  January  28  relat- 
ing complaints  from  California  lumbermen 
which  "Indicate  a  movement  is  underway  by 
large  organizations  in  the  lumber  industry 
which  could  ultimately  eliminate  smaller 
organizations." 

This  is  "contrary  to  the  public  Interest." 
said  Roosevelt,  threatening  to  hold  congres- 
sional hearings  if  they  "appear  necessary." 
He  asked  Hodges  to  comment  on  the  follow- 
ing five  complaints  he  has  heard : 

1.  The  new  standard  would  discriminate 
against  green  lumber. 

2.  The  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee is  not  broadly  representative  of  the 
lumbering  industry  and  Is  dominated  by  mo- 
nopolistic interests. 

3.  The  economic  Impact  resulting  from  the 
proposed  standards  will  cause  hardship,  par- 
ticularly among  smaller  lumber  companies 

4.  There  has  been  no  demonstration  that 
a  change  would  benefit  the  consumer. 

5.  The  conception  and  promotion  of  the 
new  standards  Is  In  violation  of  law. 

Hodges  hasn't  answered  Roosevelt's  let- 
ter yet.  The  Congressman,  who  may  run  for 
the  Senate  in  California  this  year.  Is  apply- 
ing pressure  to  a  Department  In  which  his 
brother.  Franklin  Jr..  Is  No.  2  man  as  Under 
Secretary. 


The  National  Liunber  Manufacttirers  As- 
sociaUon.  for  its  part,  hired  the  highly  touted 
law  firm  of  Arnold.  Fortas,  *  Porter.  The 
second  of  theee  partners.  Abe  Fortas,  U  con- 
fidante of  President  Johnaon. 

The  ■azne  day  Congressman  Roosevelt 
wrote  Hodgee.  Fortaa'  partner,  Thurman  Ar- 
nold, gave  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  a  legal  opinion  in  which 
he  said  it  was  absurd  to  contend,  as  some 
had,  that  the  proposed  standard  would  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws  by  discriminating 
against  green  liunber. 

STANDAKDS  RIDICULOUS 

"It  is  like  saying  that  a  master  plumbers' 
association  could  not  adopt  better  standards 
for  high  grade  wash  basins  because  this 
would  discriminate  against,  and  put  a  com- 
petitive handicap  on,  cheaper,  low  grade 
wash  basins."  Arnold  wrote.  "It  la  like  hold- 
ing that  standards  oould  not  be  adopted  for 
paint  because  it  would  improve  its  quality 
and  thus  put  a  competitive  handicap  on 
wallpaper  manufactxirers." 

Arnold  characterized  legal  objections  to 
the  standard  as  "legal  imbecilities." 

The  National  Lumber  Manufact\u-ers  As- 
sociation has  been  stimulating  its  friends  m 
Congress  to  urge  Hodges  to  act  favorably  on 
the  standard.  Among  them  are  Representa- 
tive Wilbur  Mills  and  other  conservatives. 

Western  Forest  Industries  Association 
has  been  rallying  its  friends,  including  Ore- 
gon's liberal  Democrats  in  Congress,  to  urge 
equal  consideration  for  green  livnber. 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  looking 
for  a  way  out  of  the  buzz  saw. 


The  Late  M.  P.  Boatlof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  last,  one  of  the  most  lovable  and 
unique  characters  it  has  ever  been  my 
prlvUege  to  taiow  departed  this  life.  His 
name  was  Martin  Perry  Bouslog.  It  was 
my  privilege  beginning  back  when  I  was 
a  high  school  boy  in  Gulf  port.  Miss.,  to 
know  Martin  Perry  Bouslog  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Mr.  Bouslog  was 
a  successful  land  lawyer  and  abstractor. 
He  was  possibly  one  of  the  finest  experts 
in  the  field  of  land  matters  in  the  whole 
Southland. 

But  I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  friend 
of  man  and  a  gentleman  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  think  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  either  socially  or  in  the 
business  world. 

He  was  a  credit  to  his  profession  and  a 
benefactor  of  mankind.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  great  American  of  the  old  school 
whose  word  was  his  bond  and  whose 
fellow  men  were  his  friends. 

The  Southeastern  Oil  Review,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  car- 
ried the  following  account  of  his  death: 

Stroke  la  Fatal  to  M.  P.  Bouslog 
Martin  Perry  Bouslog.  prominent  abstract 
lawyer  and  pioneer  abstractor  in  Mississippi, 
died   following  a   stroke  last  Wednesday  at 
Baptist  Hospital  In  Jackson. 

Mr.  Bouslog,  84.  son  of  W.  H.  Bouslog,  sec- 
ond mayor  of  Gulfport.  was  the  last  living 


charter  member  and  founder  of  the  National 
TlUe  Insurance  Association  and  at  his  death 
was  oompUing  a  book  on  the  early  da  ~S 
the  OTgamzatlon.  He  was  vice  priident  of 
the  OU  Review  Publishing  Co.;  pubShers 
of  Southeastern  OU  Review^  P"DU«iers 

Mr.  Bouslog  began  absti^t  work  in  1889 

M,^^  ^\  ,^"^  ""^*'  "»•  *™de  name  ^f 
Miaslssippi  Land  &  Abstract  Co.     He  mov^ 
to  Miaslssippi  City,  then  coun^seS  o^hIS 
rison  county  in  1901.     Three  yelrs  later,  w^ 
the  removal  of  the  county  s4t  to  Gulfport 
fh.^'in"'*"    ''*"    ""^Wished     th^re  ^He 
«,^l^  f^^orporated  under  the  name  of  Missis- 
sippi Abstract  -ntle  ft  Guaranty  Co..  thlTbe. 
n^vr,    ,  °f8t  incorporated  abstract  company 
n  Mississippi  and  was  qualified  to  write  title 
Insurance  In  1909.     Prom   19<H  to  1915  th« 
company  maintained  offices  at  Gulfport  Pas- 
to"  9if  Ml^**n°'  «f  "»««burg,  and  Jac^. 
in   19U  Mr.  Bouslog  promoted  the  orea- 
nlzation  of  the  Louisiana  Abstract  I  -nL 
Gua>^tee  Co.  and  as  executive  vie?  S^. 
Ident    actively    managed    and    directed    the 
work  and  development  of  the  compa^     He 

S«^  f^lT^^nP^'^^**  ^"'^  "^"--1  S- 
i ^  !?  i      ^^  counties  of  Mississippi:   1  each 

L^'^f??'  ""°°'«'  ^""^  Indiana;  3  in  Km. 
Ida;  and  7  in  Louisiana 

thrXi'n°  *°  '^^^  ^"  ^^  contracts  from 
Uie  U3.  Government  through  the  Deoart- 
ments  of  War  and  Justice  to  make  aSSSu 
for  lands  acquh-ed  by  the  uXd  JSSTS 
tbe  construction  of  26  dams  in  Mlss^ppi 
ni  nols,  and  Ohio  Rivers  in  the  S tot«  o^ 

2,^°T-.r^"''*'   '°^»'  Wlsco^'in  tSnef 
sota,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio 

Since  1939  from  the  date  of  the  dlscoverv 
Of  Oil  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  BousloglSS 
Sr''*''^'  ""*  ^°'^  1°  Mississippi  a^?^ 
bama  connected  with  the  exnloratlon  rL 
and  development  of  oU  and  gS  p^ciluctlon 
.nif*"^*  °'  Wlnamack,  Ind.,  Mr  BouS 
spent  several  years  In  New  York  and  SveSd 
throughout  the  country  on  busineT 

services  were  conducted  at  2  n  m    P^hr,, 
ary  7,  at  Lang  Funeral  Home  in  GuWpi,rt  SSi" 

McSS^^"^    "'    ^"*^«-    Memoir  5S 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ruth  E. 
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Untold  Story  of  Wheat  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

c»  cautobnia 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker   it  haa 

^  o^^S^f^'^t'^'^  ratio?!lize^he  sa?l 
»L^?^»  ^J^^  Communist  countries 
especially  when  you  consider  the  varS 
pronouncements  by  the  GoveriSenT 
^.LJ'f^L^'^^^^'  ^"  ^^  column  pub- 
^«n^f^  ?^  ^^*  ^°^^  Journal- Amer- 
i?«?  Vu^^^^  ^'^'  ^®«*'  "^^o*s  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  what  occurred  behind 
the  news  m  connection  with  grain  sales 
His  column  follows : 

ViCTOK  Riesel:  Inside  Labor-Untold  Story 
or  Wheat  Crisis 
Washington,  D.C,  February  27.— The  un- 

rlita^rSlt'^r.^'n'^^ '^^^^ '^^PP'-^ -^i» 
nfflM  f  ^,  *  ^^^^  Department  of  Commerce 

IT^  t^Tf  ^''*°''*'^«''  *«  ^  browbeaten 
by  toe  Soviet  Government  into  permitUng 
U.S.SJI.  purchasing  missions  to  set  vi 
foreign  trade  and  transportation  policies  ' 
»«^*  'V'7  *****°"  **  *°  unreported  confer- 

late  President  Kennedy.  With  him  were 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Commerce  Secretary 


Btodgee  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
Reynolds  and  a  captain  representing  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration.  Thw^  dia- 
S^  "^*  ^^^^  '**'^  '^'*  **"  »^*PPl^8  Prob- 
At  one  point,  when  someone  said  there 
Just  would  not  be  enough  American  ships  to 
carry  the  grain  to  the  Soviet  bloc  ports  Mr 
Kennedy  repUed:  "Well,  let's  see."  He  then 
began  listing  American  vessels  on  a  long  yei- 
^Z  *nV  ".^  Important  to  note  here  toat 
one  of  the  ships  he  lUted  was  the  100  000- 
ton  super  tanker,  SS  Manhattan 

n  ^^.«,/'t,''TP^*'***  "^"°8  the  available 
U.S.  craft  Mr.  Kennedy  said:  "We  obviously 

whelt*"°"^^  carriers  of  our  own  to  ship  the 

Not  long  after  this  meeting  he  asked  Jim 
Reynolds  to  telephone  Anthony  Scotto  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association'  vice 
president;     Paul    Hall,    Seafarers'    Interna- 

^l°°xT  R°'°''  ''^^^^'  ^"^^  ^°^  Curran,  head  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union,  and  to  advise 
them  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  In  a  few  hours 

?^^°S?".w"'l  "^^^^^  ^*^'  "^^^  the  Soviets. 
The  President  wanted  the  labor  leaders  to 
be  among  the  first  to  know  of  his  decision. 
f>,?f  *^  '^^^  ^'  President  Kennedy  said 
that  the  wheat  would  be  "carried  in  avail- 
able American  ships,  supplemented  by  ships 
of  other  countries  as  required." 

The  waterfront  union  leaders  agreed  to 
break  theh-  boycott  of  Soviet-bloc  shipments 
because  the  late  President  asked  them  to  do 
so  in  the  national  Interest  and  with  the 
absolute  understanding  that  all  surplus 
f  ti°r^l  ^""^  wheat^would  be  offered 
first  to  us.  shippers.     This  meant  the  bulk 

^V^"  'i^^"  '^°''^'*  ^  *=^^e<*  by  American 
craft.  Thus,  the  American  shippers  and 
their  employees,  would  have  been  handllne 
far  more  than  the  mere  60  percent  now  de- 
manded by  waterfront  labor. 

This  was  corroborated  on  October  11  bv  a 
document  little  known  to  the  public  It  is 
Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  881  of  the  De- 
fnr^t!^*  °\  Commerce.  It  said,  in  effect, 
that  all  grain  should  be  shipped  In  Ameri- 
can freighters  and  tankers  and  no  such  cargo 
was  to  be  loaded  on  a  foreign-flag  vessel  with- 
out prior  Department  of  Commerce  permis- 

SpeciflcaJly     mentioned,    in    addition    to 
wheat   and   wheat   flour,   were  barley    corn 
sorghums,    oats,    rye,    cotton,    tobacco    and 

rL  ^'^^  ^*  "^^  foreign  shippers 

v^S!l*,?"n^^y  """^^  '^^  "^^  No- 
LTr.^  loo^*''  °^®  Current  Export  Bul- 
letin No.  883.  This  announcement  ^suddenly 
referred  to  a  50^  share  of  wheat  and  whS? 
^T  "^iPP*^  '^'"^  foreign-flag  craft.     bS! 

he  ofh^  ^''°'  '°'  ''"  practical  purpies  put 
the  other  commodities  in  the  holds  of  for- 
eign shippers. 

,v,?''^'''^'®"°  ^^^  "^«  ^P^^^.  Ameri- 
can shippers  and  waterfront  union  leaders 

boyoott  action  on  Uie  docks.    Then  they  dls- 

business  Uian  50  percent.  They  were  onlv 
getting  38  percent  and  were  Jt  I^n  sSe 
of  that  tonnage  in  the  future. 

ft=T*^il^*^°*  ^'^^  ^°"  °'  thousands  of  poten- 
nSfi^^/f"  ^•^-  '"^"^bant  seamen.^  ^e 
United  states  was  not  only  losing  the  wheat 
^go  business  but  the  gkin  ^ipme^te  L 

200,000  tons  of  com  to  Hungary  and  shipped 
i«.  1  V°!3^^''-'**8  freighters.  Anotiier^ 
was  made  of  50,000  tons  of  rice  to  ttie  Soviets 
Some  40.000  tons  of  it  already  havTb^^' 
marked  for  foreign  fleets.  ^' 

With  peppery  Thomas  (Teddy)  Gleason 
Longshoremen  president,  ai  the^^ipokS^ 
the  waterfront  unions  blew  ttoel/  stacks. 
They  launched  the  boycott. 

Then  came  a  series  of  secret  parleys  be- 

union  Chiefs.  At  one  o*  tiioee  conferencee 
a  Government  spokesman  disclosed  that  the 
Russians  had  taken  certain  ships— including 


Aia47 


the  huge  tanker  Manhattan— off  tiie  list  of 
available  American  ships  drawn  up  bv  U 

SS^,UJ^^J^"^°"**  to  km  the  entire 
r^^  deal  if  the  United  SUtee  did  not  go 

mt^uSTSf  S?^^  '"-^^  Ships  to  car?? 

Th!?^'"*'**-  "^'^  *»'"«  ^'^  ^t  called 
The  Commerce  Departinent  cap4tulatedand 

^r'"!^ ,.*^  °^"^  branches  TSv^Sn^t 
thougb  it  knew  the  Soviets  needed  thewhl^t 
and  other  grains  and  were  sim^y^^^ 

^aT?n^"*  '^°^^^  °''  '^*  '^^J-  befriend  ^h« 
nations,  and  humiliate  the  United  States 
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HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

i^T-  ^^^  ^-  Speaker.  Mr.  Caleb 
Lee  Lipscomb,  president  of  the  Upscomb 
Agricultural  Supply  Co.  in  Springfield 
Mo.,  has  made  a  thoughtful  and  provoca-' 
nlLf^*^,""''  regarding  the  Panama 
fhTJn^''''''^^™-  ^'"*^  ^^  seems  obvious 
that  the  present  administration  is  foun- 
denng  in  its  efforts  to  solve  this  dilem- 
ma I  wish  to  place  Mr.  Lipscomb's  letter 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  by 
the  LaUn  American  desk  at  our  State 
Department: 

Lipscomb  Agricultural  Supplt  i 

w^^   rwJ^^"'^^'^^'  ^°'  February  13.  'l9€4. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  Hall. 

House  of  Representatives 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C. 

ir,f^^^  ^^'-  '  «°clo6e  the  opinion  bal- 
j^  concerning  tiie  Panama  Canal  problem. 

S?JtJ,/.^^'°"«^  P'"°*'^«^  ^^  someone 
like  myself  to  give  any  opinion  on.    We  sim- 
ply  do   not   have    sufficient   information   to 
know  what  should  be  done 
Using  the  limited  information  available  to 

S'-rt^in^*  '^f  ^^'^^  '  ^^-«  been  awar^ 
?^JJ^^  negotiations  should  be  started 
immediately  with  the  Panama  Government 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  tiie  Canal 
^^f^^l  '*°  ^''^-  ^o'^ever.  that  we  should 
^.1?         ^y  concessions  to  them  whatso- 

tr^tri/t^^K*°  ''''^*  ^^  ^"  ^°  ''  tbe  1903 
treaty  is  to  be  honored.    This  is  to  say  if  thev 

are  not  willing  to  accept  the  alternatives  we 
offer  to  them,  then  I  tiiink  we  should  pursue 
the  fa-eaty  to  its  fullest  extent  even  if  it 
means  sending  in  sufficient  armed  forces  to 
support  our  stand.  I  feel  we  should  offer  to 
ff,i  v^'^  ^  these,  people  at  the  total 
sum  we  have  spent  in  developing  it  if  it  la 
in  excess  of  the  »40  million  paid  to  Prance 
and  the  $367  million  spent  to  construc^lt 

Sff „''h***J''''  ^^  "^*«  ^^^  added  tci 
this  and  offer  to  sell  it  to  them  for  cash 
If  tiiey  cannot,  or  will  not,  come  up  witii  the 

f.^I;=^  n  I  ^^  ""^^^  enforce  the  1903  treaty 
to  its  fullest  extent.  ' 

c,,^  ^^^!  ''^°"''*  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  ''°'^^  up  With  the 
sufficient  amount  of  cash  to  pay  us  off  and 
let  us  move  out,  then  I  think  we  should  im- 
mediately  make  arrangements  to  develop 
a  new  canal  ourselves  and  our  sale  of  the 
canal  to  them  should  stipulate  that  we  should 
have  the  continued  use  of  the  facilities  for 
fleeti**^^^^  °'  °^^  merchant  and  military 

It  Is  regrettable  that  a  group  of  high  school 
students  would  aggravate  this  situation  It 
is   unquMtionably   necessary   at   this   time 
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of  the  people  that  are 

be  returned  to  the  United 

■tndenta  be  placed  In  a 

t^ils  eounUy  where  they  can 

raperneed.     Thle  would 

Mopla  working  directly  on 

dependents  living  on  the 

feel  we  have  taken  far 

ev^fyone  and  It  Is  time  for  us 

If  It  means  using  our  mlU- 

sdpport  our  dedaiona. 


Calsb  Lzz  Lipscomb, 

President. 


Apped  Brief  Fi  ed  oa  Behalf  of  Former 
JobMOB,  of   MaryUad, 
Wkk    Ro««ci    te    SpcockHuid-Debate 
ProviflioB  of  tio 


EXTENSI(»N 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


m  THE  HOUSE 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


MtMTuan 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tueada  f.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  LONQof  iCarylaiMl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanlmoi  s  oonaent  to  reylae  and 
extend  my  renuirks  In  tbe  Appendix  I 
wish  to  tneltide  fbereln  a  part  of  the  ap- 
peal brief  filed  oh  bebalf  of  former  Rep- 
resentatlTe  Joli^aoa.  of  Maryland,  by 
Georve  Cochran  Doub.  an  eminent  Balti- 
more attorney.  This  aiveal  brief  is 
ooaeemed  with  the  constitutional  im>- 
vlBlon  protecting :  speech  and  debate  of 
Membov  of  OmgreaB  provided  such 
q^eech  <»■  debate  Is  made  In  Ccmgress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  li  i  our  preoccupation  with 
the  priding  business  of  the  Congress, 
we  tend  to  forge  t  the  great  tradition  of 
liberty  onbodied  in  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
that  speech  and  debate  In  the  Congress 
may  not  be  ques  loned  elsewhere.  That 
provision  vests  n  the  tribunals  of  the 
House  of  Repret  sntatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate exclusive  au  liorlty  to  inquire  into. 
and  to  punish,  unethical  or  improper 
conduct  of  Mecibers  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  i  peech  and  debate. 

Recently  Connressman  Thomas  P. 
J(dinson.  of  Mjiryland,  was  indicted, 
tried,  and  convlc  ted  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  I  Istrict  of  Maryland  of 
conspiring  to  del  raud  the  United  States 
by  making  a  spe«  ch  for  compensation  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  of  violating 
a  conflict-of-ln  erest  statute.  Con- 
gressman Prank  W.  Boykin.  of  Ala- 
bama was  conrlcted  of  comparable 
charges  in  the  sa  tne  case. 

A  part  of  the  i  ppeal  brief  filed  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Jolins(m  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Pourth  Circuit  by  his 
counsel,  George  C  ochran  Doub.  a  former 
Assistant  Attome  y  General  of  the  United 
States,  asserts  tt  at  there  has  never  be- 
fore been  a  crlml  lal  charge  made  by  the 
Government  whi(  h  att«npted  to  attack 
a  speech  made  In  iie  Congress  and  under 
the  speech-and-(  ebate  provision  of  the 
Constitution  onlj  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  Ju  -isdiction  to  make,  and 
to  hear,  the  charge  that  Mr.  Johnson 
made  a  speech  in  this  House  for  com- 
pensation. The  brief  further  asserts 
that  the  motivat  on  of  such  speech,  its 


purpose,  its  content,  and  its  r^ublica- 
tlon  elsewhere  are  all  within  the  c<xi- 
stltutional  provision  and,  therefore,  the 
Federal  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
conspiracy  charge.  The  brief  analyzes 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  speech- 
and-debate  provision  and  the  great 
events  of  English  parliamentary  history 
leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  its 
principle  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688. 

If  Mr.  Doub's  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  is  correct,  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Johnson  case  have  tres- 
passed upon  an  ancient  and  established 
privilege  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  this  material  to 
be  of  such  importance  that  I  place  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
ExcapTs  Fkom  thi  Afpk&l  BRixr  Pilxd  on 

BeHALT  OF  FOKMEB  CoNOaXSSMAN  JOHNSON 

OF  Mastland  WrrH  Rxspxct  to  the  Speech - 
ano-Debate  Provision   of  the  Constittj- 

TION 

asoument 
"The  district  court  had  no  Jurisdiction 
over  the  conspiracy  charge  contained  in 
count  1  of  the  indictment  under  the  tipeech.- 
and-debate  provision  of  article  I,  section  6, 
of  the  CoQBtitutlon." 

By  pretrall  motloD  Johneon  moved  to  dls- 
mias  the  ocmspirBcy  charge  of  ttie  indict- 
ment upon  the  groxmd  that  it  violated  the 
provision  of  article  I.  section  6.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  "for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House  they  [Members  ot  Congress] 
shall  not  be  questloDed  in  any  other  place." 
The  district  court  denied  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  this  constitutional  provision 
only  applied  In  dvll  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tions for  llhel,  slander,  treason,  and  sedition, 
and  therefore,  the  Constitution  did  not  bar 
a  criminal  i»osecutk>n  charging  a  conspira- 
cy by  a  Member  ot  the  C<Migrees  to  make  a 
speech  In  either  House  for  profit. 

It  is  submitted  that  at  the  tbreehold  of 
this  case  in  denying  the  motion  to  dismiss, 
the  district  Judge  violated  a  clear,  unambig- 
uous declaration  of  the  Constitution  because 
the  allegations  of  the  conepiracy  charge  with 
respect  to  Johnson's  speech  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  plainly  question  speech 
or  debate  in  any  other  place:  that  there  la 
no  legal  authority  in  the  United  States,  and 
none  In  England  since  the  BUI  of  Rights  in 
1888,   in   support   of  the  drastic   limitation 
the  district  judge  attempted  to  write  into 
the  constitutional  provision;  that  his  restric- 
tion Is  In  conflict  with  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions;    and  that  his  decision  disregards 
numerous    other   Supreme   Court   decisions 
that,  under  the  sepenitlon  of  powers'  princi- 
ple, the  Judiciary  may  not  inquiry  into  the 
motives  of  Members  of  the  Congress  as  to 
their  official  acts;  and  that  the  district  judge 
has  struck  a  crippling  blow  at  an  ancient  and 
cherished  principle  of  constitutional  liberty. 
the  constitutional  issue 
The  constitutional    Issue  is   this:   Do   the 
charges  that,  as  a  part  of  a  conspiracy,  Con- 
gressman Johnson  collaborated  with  others  In 
the  prepcuration  of  a  speech  In  the  Hoxise  of 
Repreeentatlves  for  profit  and  caused  the  re- 
printing and  distribution  of  copies,  violate 
the  constitutional  provision  that  speech  or 
debate  may  not  be  questioned  except  in  the 
Congress?    Did  the  executive  power  by  these 
aocusatlons  question  the  speech  In  any  oth- 
er place  or  are  they  outside  the  scope  of  the 
constitutional  principle? 

the  constitutional  provision  and  its  an- 
cient LINEAGE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LIBERTY 

The  principle  embodied  in  article  I.  .section 
6  of  the  Constitution  was  not  clearly  eetab- 
Ilshed  in  British  parliamentary  history  un- 
til the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1688.  In  the  ap- 
pendix   to    this    brief   entitled    "Appendix- 


Part  I,"  there  are  reviewed  the  tamdmarks 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Hoiwe  of 
Ccmmons  and  the  dxywn  finally  resulting  In 
the  estahllshment  of  tbe  principle  of  llt)erty 
as  to  speech  and  debate  in  Pfurliament. 

In  Amierlca  even  before  the  nderal  Con- 
stitution, the  parliamentary  privUege  as  to 
freedom  of  qieech  was  deemed  so  essential 
that  it  was  embodied  in  the  ArUcles  of  C<m- 
federatlon  of  1777;  In  the  Maryland  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  1778;  in  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1780;  and  in 
the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  in  1784. 

At  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
the  ptertinent  clause  of  article  I.  section  6. 
was  adopted  without  opposition.  Only  two 
proixjsals  with  respect  to  the  provision  were 
offered  and  these  were  not  accepted.  Wil- 
liam Pinlmey  proposed  that  It  be  provided 
that  each  House  should  be  the  sole  arbiter  of 
the  extent  of  the  privilege.  Madlaon  advo- 
cated that  the  extent  of  the  privilege  should 
be  delineated.  It  will  be  fOund  that  the  con- 
stitution of  almost  every  State  of  the  Union 
now  contains  a  constitutional  provislcoi  that 
speech  and  debate  in  the  State  legislature 
may  not  be  questioned  or  impeached  else- 
where. 

IH  SUSTAINING  THE  CONSFIBACT  CRABGE  OF  THE 
INDICTMENT,  THE  DISTRICT  COUBI  VIOLATE) 
THE  LETTBt  AMD  THE  SPnUT  OF  THE  COWSTI- 
TUTIONAL  PmOVISXON 

The  concise  constitutional  declaration 
that  "tor  any  speech  or  debate  In  either 
House  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place"  is  clear  and  unambiguous.  It  is 
absolute  in  its  categorical  imperative.  It 
admits  no  quallflcatlon;  It  concedes  no  excep- 
tion. The  principle  proclaims  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  In- 
quire Into  the  propriety  or  legality  of  speech 
and  debate  within  their  Chambers.  They, 
and  they  alone,  may  charge,  hear,  acquit, 
convict  or  impose  sanctions  with  respect  to 
such  matters.  The  constitutional  principle 
contests  no  power  of  the  Congress;  it  ad- 
mits and  reafllrms  the  power.  It  is  a  com- 
plete denial  of  any  power  or  authority  to  the 
executive  and  to  the  Judiciary  In  the  area  of 
speech  and  debate  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate.  The  prohibition  is 
absolute. 

Section  2  of  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  exend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  etc.  The  authority  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  courts,  stem,  there- 
fore, from  the  Constitution  and  in  making 
this  grant  of  judicial  power,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  8o\irce  of  that  ptower.  carefully 
denied  to  the  courts  any  authority  in  the 
area  of  speech  and  debate  In  the  Congress. 
The  scope  of  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"question,"  particularly  as  it  .was  used  In 
1789.  Clearly  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitu- 
tion used  the  word  to  mean  "Impeach"  or 
"inquire  into"  or  "to  be  the  foundation  of 
any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action,  or 
complaint." 

The  bill  of  rights  of  1688  stated  that  speech 
or  debate  "ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  In  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament."  The  declaration  of  rights  of 
1776  of  Maryland  provided  that  "speech  or 
debate  ought  not  to  be  Impeached  In  any 
other  court  or  Judicature."  The  bill  of  rights 
of  1780  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  said  that 
speech  and  debate  "cannot  be  the  foundation 
of  any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or 
complaint,  in  any  other  court  or  place  what- 
soever "  There  can  be  no  real  distinction 
in  meaning  between  the  concise  language  of 
the  Declaration  In  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  broader  language  of  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish bill  of  rights  and  of  the  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  Hampshire  constitu- 
tions. All  had  their- source  in  the  same 
historic  struggle  for  freedom  of  speech  in  the 


legislative  branch  of  Oovernment;  all  were 
directed  to  the  same  end,  to  assure  Uiat  tree- 
dom.  In  Kilbcum  v.  Thompson  ( lOS  U.8.  168 
(1880) ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  quoted  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bUI  of  rights  of  Massachusetta, 
its  evident  purpose  to  make  clear  that,  al- 
though the  Massachusetts  provision  was 
broader  than  the  concise  declaration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  meaning  they  were 
synonymous. 

The  accusation  of  the  Oovernment  that. 
Congressman  Johnson  conspired  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  by  collaborating  with 
others  In  the  preparation  of  a  speech,  by 
making  a  speech  for  compensation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  ordering 
and  distributing  copies  of  it,  violated  the 
prohibition  of  article  I,  section  6,  that  speech 
or  debate  In  the  Congress  may  not  be  the 
foundation  of  any  prosecution  elsewhere. 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  Oovemment's  con- 
tention to  the  contrary  would  mean  that  the 
consitulonal  prohlbiion  should  be  narrowly 
Interpreted  to  Insure  that  it  does  not  protect 
alleged  criminal  conduct  with  respect  to 
speech  or  debate  in  the  Congress.  Yet,  this 
great  constitutional  prlvUege  has  been  uni- 
versally Interpreted  liberally  to  achieve  its 
fundamental  purpose  and  never  before  has 
any  American  court  attempted  to  qualify, 
condition,  or  limit  Its  fuU  constitutional 
scope.  In  Coj^tn  ▼.  Coffln  (4  Mass  1.,  27), 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  said: 

"These  privileges  are  thus  secured,  not 
with  the  Intention  of  protecting  the  Mem- 
bers against  prosecutions  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, but  to  support  the  right  of  the  people,  by 
enabling  their  Representatlyes  to  execute  the 
functions^  of  their  office  without  fear  of 
prosecutions,  dvU  or  criminal.  I,  therefore, 
think  that  the  article  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  but  llteraUy.  that  the  full 
design  of  It  may  be  answered.  I  will  not  con- 
fine It  to  delivering  an  opinion,  uttering  a 
speech,  or  haranguing  In  debate,  but  will 
extend  it  to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  written  report,  and  to  every  other 
act  resulting  from  the  nature  and  the 
execution  of  the  office.  And  I  would  define 
the  article  as  securing  to  every  Member 
exemption  from  prosecution  for  everything 
said  or  done  by  him  as  a  Representative,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  that  office, 
without  Inquiring  whether  the  exercise  was 
regular,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
or  irregular  and  against  those  rules.  I  do 
not  confine  the  Member  to  his  place  In  the 
House;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
cases  In  which  he  Is  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege when  not  within  the  walls  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Chamber. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller's  opinion  for  a  unani- 
mous court  in  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson  (103 
.US.  168  ( 1880) ) ,  said  as  to  the  opinion  in  the 
Coffln  case: 

"This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  authoritative 
case  in  this  country  on  the  construction  of 
the  provision  in  regard  to  freedom  of  debate 
In  legislative  bodies,  and  being  so  early  after 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
is  of  much  weight.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  decision  of  a  Federal  court  on  this 
clause  of  section  6  of  article  I  though  the 
previous  clause  of  the  same  section  concern- 
ing exemption  from  arrest  has  been  often 
construed. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  views  expressed 
In  the  authorities  we  have  cited  are  sound 
and  are  applicable  to  this  case.  It  would  be 
a  narrow  view  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion to  limit  it  to  words  spoken  In  debate. 
The  reason  of  the  rule  Is  as  forcible  In  its 
application  to  written  reports  presented  In 
that  body  by  Its  committees,  to  resolutions 
offered,  which,  though  in  writing,  must  be 
reproduced  In  speech,  and  to  the  act  of 
voting,  whether  it  Is  done  vocally  or  by  pass- 
ing between  the  tellers.  In  short,  to  things 
generally  done  In  a  session  of  the  House  by 
one  of  Its  Members  In  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness before  it." 


The  Supreme  Court  also  said  In  that  case 
(p.  206) : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  an 
ordinary  tribunal.  Tbe  defendants  set  up 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  under 
which  they  do  business  as  part  of  the  Ccn- 
gress  of  the  United  States.  That  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives 'Shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony  and  breach  at  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place.' 

"Is  what  the  defendants  did  In  the  matter 
In  hand  covered  by  this  provision?  Is  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  a  Member,  speech  or  debate, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause?  Does  its 
protection  extend  to  the  report  which  they 
made  to  the  House,  of  Kllboum's  delin- 
quency? To  the  expression  of  opinion  that 
he  was  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House?  To  their  vote  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution under  which  he  was  imprisoned?  If 
these  questions  be  answered  in  the  alBrma- 
tlve,  they  cannot  be  brought  In  question  for 
their  action  In  a  cotirt  of  jtistice  or  In  any 
other  place.  And  yet.  If  a  report  or  a  resolu- 
tion or  a  vote  Is  not  speech  or  debate,  ot 
what  value  Is  the  constitutional  protection?" 


The  Great  Almoner 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  are  now  speculating  whether  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  another  round  of  in- 
flation. The  reason  for  this  is  found  In 
the  vast  spending  programs  being  advo- 
cated by  the  adniinlstratlon.  Including 
back-door  spending.  Columnist  Ray- 
mond Moley  £malyzes  the  situation  in  his 
column  In  the  current  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine.  Mr.  Moley's  article  follows: 
The  Okeat  Almonee 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

A  number  of  generally  prudent  business- 
men have  greeted  President  Johnson's  pro- 
testations of  economy  with  something  like 
enthusiasm..  They  have  believed  not  only 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  talked  about  economy 
but  that  In  his  budget  he  has  used  the  ax 
to  cut  below  the  anticipated  $100  billion  level 
to  bargain  prices  of  $98.4  billion  for  fiscal 
1964  and  »97.g  blUion  for  1965.  That's  what 
the  headlines  said.  But  we  must  read  the 
fine  print  to  get  the  recaity.  And  the  beet  of 
the  fine  print  I  ha^e  seen  is  the  speech  to  the 
House  by  CXarence  Cannon,  the  venerable 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, delivered  immediately  after  the  pne- 
entatlon  of  the  Johnson  budget. 

Cannon  pointed  out  the  vital  distinction 
between  the  expenditure  budget  and  the  new 
obllgational  authority  budget.    He  said: 

"Congress  acts  upon  the  new  obllgational 
authcMity  budget.  •  •  •  Congrees  does  not 
act  directly  on  the  more  widely  known  ex- 
penditure budget.  •  •  •  The  Important 
longrun  barometer  to  spending  Is  the  trend 
of  new  obligating  authority."  This  Is  "higher 
not  lower  than  the  current  year  •  •  •  it 
does  not  point  to  any  lasting  reversal  of  the 
upward  trend  of  Federal  spending." 

welfare,  unlimited 

With  Cannon's  wise  admonition  in  mind, 
I  have  tried,  with  the  aid  of  a  skilled  analyst. 


to  determine  how  Mr.  Johnson  plans  to  be- 
oocne  the  superalmoner  of  all  time.  A  com- 
plete compilation  of  aU  the  proposed  costs  ca 
wtittm  actlvltlee  is  impoaslble  because  there 
•re  so  many  pockets  of  welfare  In  almost 
every  Oovemmei^t  agency.  But  a  careful 
examination  of  the  budget  reveals  the 
amounts  spent  and  proposed  to  be  spent  in 
certain  categories  which  I  include  under  the 
term  "welfare." 

These  are  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment; health,  education,  and  welfare, 
including  social  Insurance;  labtM*.  veterans, 
and  the  new  attack  om  poverty.  Several  new 
programs  have  been  added  under  these  cate- 
gories since  1960. 

New  obllgational  authority  (hereinafter 
designated  at  NOA)  In  1960  and  was  $25.5 
billion.  For  the  same  and  added  programs 
for  1965  the  NOA  estimate  Is  $37.9  bUUon. 

Some  apologists  have  told  us  ad  nauseam 
that  nothing  much  can  be  done  about  spend- 
ing because  the  costs  of  defense  have  been 
and  win  be  so  high.  I  suggest  a  comparison 
between  welfare  NOA  and  all  other  Federal 
authorizations.  For  1060  the  figures  were 
$26.5  bUllon  for  welfare  and  $75.6  billion  fen- 
all  other  authorizations.  For  1066  the  NOA 
for  welfare  is  set  at  $37S  billion  and  all 
other,  Including  defense,  ispace,  and  foreign 
aid.  at  $97.7  bUUon. 

Tlius  the  Increase  for  welfare  is  48  percent. 
The  increase  for  all  other  is  29.8  percent. 

BIG    l»e4    SPENDINO 

Cannon  points  out  with  supporting  facts 
that  the  Johnson  expectation  of  $93  billion 
revenues  for  1965  is  totally  unrealistic.  He 
also  points  out  the  oldest  budgetary  contriv- 
ance In  history.  The  Johnson  budget  builds 
up  supplemental  requests  for  1964  to  make 
the  picture  for  1966  looti  much  brighter. 
Thus  spending  or  the  expectation  of  spending 
In  1964  whets  appetites  in  an  election  year. 

An  example  of  this  is  in  the  estimates  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
President  requests  or  will  request,  according 
to  his  budget,  authorizations  of  $2J2  billion 
for  1964  and  $749  million  for  1965.  This 
excited  tbe  interest  of  oontract(»B  and  others 
who  will  figure  in  the  election  prospects.  It 
will  also  sweeten  the  voters  in  the  large  cities 
in  this  election  year.  Few  politicians  ever 
look  beyond  the  next  election. 

In  his  speech  Cannon  refers  to  a  favorite 
object  of  his  Ire.  backdoor  spending.  One 
Instance  is  a  supplemental  $1.4  billion  for  the 
urban-renewal  program.  "There  may  be 
others."  he  adds.  This  Is,  he  says,  "inexcus- 
able, indefensible,  and  Irresponsible  prac- 
tice." 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  say  that  what 
we  save  In  defense  we  ought  to  si>end  on  the 
public  sector.  But  spending,  for  any  pur- 
pose, money  we  do  not  collect  in  taxes  means 
inflation.  That  takes  from  the  very  people 
who  get  the  handouts  as  well  as  those  who 
need  and  expect  no  Oovernment  help. 


Outstanding  Military  Editor  Retires 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
military  expenditures  consume  the  ma- 
jor part  of  our  Federal  budget  and  have 
for  many  years,  there  are  relatively  few 
full  time  good  military  analysts  avail- 
able on  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  ra- 
dio and  television  networks  and  other 
media. 
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One  of  the  ]  oost  independent,  coura- 
geous, and  boOfert  reporten  for  manj 
years  has  bee  i  Brig.  Oen.  TlMinas  R. 
PhllUps.  UJB.  i  rmr,  retired,  wtaft  regrets 
tably  retired  oi  Fetenary  1.  IBM.  as  mili- 
tary affairs  edj  tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch. 

Over  a  peri(d  of  many  years  I  have 
often  had  oco  slon  to  deal  with  highly 
technical,  conf  dentlal  and  controversial 
matters  with  C  eneral  PhllUps  and  tiasic- 
aly .  without  exi  ei>tion.  |ie  was  a  straight- 
forward, hard  irorklng.  hoinest  reporter. 

The  readers  )f  the  St.  Louis  Post-EHs- 
patch  will  trub  miss  the  analytical  inde- 
pendent think  ng  and  writing  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips  ai  d  we  tn  the  Congress  will 
also  be  the  po(  rer.  I  hope  that  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dls]  otch  will  obtain  the  high- 
est class  repla  ement  for  Oeneral  Phil- 
lies because  h  b  shoes  are  very  difficult 
ones  to  fill. 

I  take  this  oc  casion  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  retired  mi]  Itary  ofBcer  who  after  re- 
tirement becaiie  an  outstanding  Jour- 
nalist. The  at  sence  of  his  writings  will 
weaken  the  diiJogue  which  those  of  us 
are  engaged  tii  as  to  how  to  improve 
America's  mllit  Euy  strength. 


Tke  RodMstlr  Jaycees  and  Ferdfii 
Afairs 
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involves  upward  of  750  participants, 
foreign  students,  and  Committee  work- 
ers. 

I  want  to  pay  credit  to  the  continu- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Rochester 
Jaycees    Foreign    Affairs     Committee. 

Through  its  Initiative  a  cross-section 
of  the  Rochester  area  community  has 
become  interested  and  informed  In  the 
firid  of  foreign  affairs. 

Those  who  are  leading  the  committee 
today  deserve  personal  recognition.  I 
commend  Executive  Committee  Chair- 
man Merwyn  M.  KroU:  national  foreign 
affairs  chairman  for  the  U.S.  Jaycees, 
Sanford  A.  Oradinger;  Foreign  Affairs 
Week  Cochairman  Basil  Elmer  and  Glen 
W.  Jennings,  Jr.;  and  all  the  other  Jay- 
cees who  have  Joined  with  them  in  serv- 
ing our  country  through  this  worthwhile 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  mentioned  that 
Governor  Williams  was  present  for  the 
official  opening  of  Foreign  Affairs  Week 
in  Rochester.  It  was  my  pleasant  as- 
signment to  introduce  him  at  the 
banquet. 

Governor  Williams  delivered  a  timely 
review  of  matters  affecting  his  special 
area  of  geographic  Interest.  Africa.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read 
Governor  Williams'  appraisal  of  current 
conditions  In  the  African  coimtries  and 
study  his  comments  on  what  we  may 
look  f<M-  in  the  future  of  this  developing 
area  of  the  world. 

Governor  Williams'  appraisal  follows : 

Atsica's  Pkobixms  AKD  PioGUBS 
(Address  by  the  Honwable  Q.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams.   Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for 
African  Affairs) 

The  Rochester  Jaycees  deserve  high  credit 
for  their  conimendable  efforts  to  make  for- 
eign affairs  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  this  area,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  here  with 
the  Nation's  largest  chapter  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its 
friends.  It's  not  well  known — and  perhaps 
better  so — that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Jimlor  Board  of  Commerce  when  I 
was  first  in  Washington.  While  I  dldnt  ex- 
actly leave  under  a  cloud,  after  I  won  the 
luncheon  door  prize  3  weeks  In  succession 
I  was  too  eml}arras8ed  to  show  up  again. 

Believe  me,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with 
your  efforts  to  teing  people  together  Into 
discussion  groupa  to  personalize  foreign  is- 
sues, and  I  wish  you  well  with  your  plans 
to  expand'  thla  program  throughout  New 
York  State,  the  Nation,  and  eventually  over- 
seas, wherever  Jiinior  chambers  exist. 

It  Is  not  diffic\ilt  for  me  to  believe  that 
such  an  ambitious  project  could  originate 
in  Rochester.  This  city  and  Its  environs 
have  long  had  a  reputation  for  being  an  in- 
formed and  forward-looking  community. 
The  fact  that  the  Rochester  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
boasts  5,000  members  and  is  the  largest  In 
the  country  speaks  for  Itself.  In  my  own 
field,  Africa,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  is  becoming  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  hmnan  investment 
African  students  represent  and  with  African 
affairs   generally. 

There  is  an  Increasing  need  for  all  Amer- 
ican communities  to  inform  themselves  on 
foreign  affairs,  as  you  in  Rochester  are 
doing.  The  complexity  of  our  world  rela- 
tionships grows  daily,  and  more-than- 
routine  efforts  on  our  part  are  required  If 
we  are  to  put  events  abroad  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  we  consider 
Africa,  whose  impact  as  a  new  force  in  the 
world  community  is  still  relatively  new.    In 


the  early  part  of  this  centiiry.  It  was  under- 
standable that  Americana  were  Uttle  aware 
of  Africa's  role  In  the  world.  We  had  no 
colonies  there,  and  we  knew  Uttle  more 
ot  Africa  than  what  we  heard  from  mission- 
aries or  seamen  who  bad  been  to  the  so- 
called  Dark  Continent. 

For  the  last  two  centuries,  most  of  Africa 
had  been  subjected  to  colonial  rule  and  the 
needs  of  non-African  nations.  The  continent 
had  little  or  no  say  in  its  own  affairs.  In- 
deed, Africa  was  the  classic  example  of  a 
continent  divided  by  powerful  nations  seek- 
ing wealth  and  spheres  of  Influence.  It  was, 
in  brief,  a  supplier  of  men  and  women  who 
were  enslaved  in  distant  lands,  a  source  of 
raw  nuiterials  which  significantly  strength- 
ened the  economies  of  colonial  powers  and  a 
market  for  goods  manufactured  in  non- 
African  countries. 

With  its  recent  rebirth  of  freedom  and 
independence,  however,  AfMca  Is  changing 
rapidly.  We  in  America  cannot  afford  to  be 
ill-informed  and  little  concerned  about  that 
continent. 

There  are  10.000  American  missionaries 
throughout  Africa;  2.250  U.S.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  malting  real  contributions  to 
the  development  of  17  African  countries;  and 
we  are  assisting  Africa  through  AID,  Food 
for  Peace,  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

In  terms  of  national  self-interest,  we  have 
an  important  strategic  Interest  In  Africa. 
That  continent  faces  the  much-traveled  At- 
lantic. Mediterranean,  and  Indian  Ocean 
shipping  lanes,  and  it  shares  control  of  such 
key  passages  as  Gibraltar,  Suez,  and  Aden. 
A  friendly  Africa  provides  a  protective  flank 
to  Europe  and  is  important  to  the  success 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Its  Important  air- 
fields have  great  strategic  value,  and  the 
Communists  have  given  evidence  of  how 
much  they  would  like  to  have  access  to  them, 

Africa  is  Important  for  economic  reasons. 
It  is  a  wealthy  continent,  and  one  day  its 
full  potential  will  be  realized.  Africa  al- 
ready produces  nearly  all  the  world's  dla- 
moruls,  more  than  half  o<  Its  gold  and  cobalt 
and  a  fifth  of  its  copper.  It  produces  such 
rare  metals  as  tantalita  and  germanium, 
which  are  critical  to  the  advance  of  modem 
technology.  In  addition,  ita  countries  are 
major  exporters  of  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  skins 
and  vegetable  oils.  U.S.  trade  with  Africa 
and  our  Investments  there  are  rising  each 
year. 

We  also  are  Interested  in  Africa  because  of 
ita  growing  importance  in  world  affairs. 
Africa's  36  independent  countries  constitute 
nearly  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  NaUons,  and  the  United  States  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  each  of  them. 

In  view  of  our  expanding  relations  with 
Africa,  I  feel  it  imperative  for  Americans 
to  be  better  informed  about  African  affairs. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  chosen  to  speak 
tonight  on  Africa's  problems  and  progress. 
I  am  siure  Americans  are  increasingly  aware 
of  Africa's  problems,  but  I  am  less  confident 
that  the  average  American  knows  as  much 
al>out  the  political,  economic,  and  social  prog- 
ress modern  Africa  Is  making. 

A  prominent  young  African  statesman  re- 
cently wrote:  "Africa,  In  these  last  5  years, 
has  been  cutting  new  trails.  Anyone  who 
has  hacked  his  way  through  a  forest  under- 
growth knows  that  you  cannot  go  far  with- 
out some  scratches  and  even  some  blood  on 
your  legs." 

Certainly,  recent  headlines  from  Africa 
bear  out  the  truth  of  that  statement.  There 
have  been — and  still  are — quite  a  few  trou- 
bles in  Africa  during  this  period  of  transi- 
tion. And,  if  the  history  of  developing  coun- 
tries is  a  true  guide,  one  can  predict  that 
there  will  be  more  disturbances,  both  in  in- 
dependent Africa  and  In  yet- to-be- independ- 
ent Africa. 

In  the  last  few  months,  we  have  read  about 
revolts  in  Zanzibar  and  Gabon.  There  has 
been  fighting  Ijetween  Algeria  and  Morocco 


and  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  over  bor- 
der Issues.  There  have  been  troop  mutinies 
in  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  and  Kenya.  There 
have  been  uprisings  In  Congo  and  Rwanda. 
There  have  been  autl-Amerlcan  demonstra- 
tions In  Ghana.  And  there  are  such  poten- 
tial trouble  spots  as  Southern  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese  territories 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  all  of  which  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  resolve  Important  issues 
between  blacks  and  whites. 

Tbeue  trouUe  spots  pose  serious  threats  to 
peace  and  stability  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  some  of  them  have  overtones  that  could 
lead  to  workiwlde  problems  if  they  are  not 
resolved  quickly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
seize  uix>n  present  unrest  in  parte  of  Africa 
as  a  valid  excuse  to  denounce  Africans  gen- 
enily  as  unable  to  govern  themselves.  Afri- 
cans, I  might  point  out,  have  not  generally 
condemned  the  more  developed  nations  as 
unfit  to  govern  themselves,  even  though  the 
Western  World  perpetrated  such  practices  as 
segregation,  genocide,  and  colonialism.  In- 
stead ot  reaching  quick  conclusions  on  Africa, 
it  would  be  more  productive  if  more  ot  us 
In  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  took 
a  greater  interest  In  the  causes  of  Africa's 
problems  and  sought  additional  ways  to 
help  Africa  move  forward  in  true  independ- 
ence. TtM  desire  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
Africa's  most  cherished  aspiration. 

As  we  view  Africa  today,  what  is  needed 
more  than  anything  else  is  perspective — 
the  abUlty  to  see  the  continent  as  a  whole; 
to  explore  the  causes  fundamental  to  Afri- 
can unrest;  to  mea8\ire  Africa's  progress  as 
well  as  Its  problems;  and.  finally,  to  see 
clearly  how  best  to  cope  with  the  longrun 
challenge  of  Africa.  Too  often  we  view  Af- 
rica as  do  blind  men  gatha«d  aro\ind  an 
elephant  to  examine  it,  and  we  get  only 
part  of  the  truth.  We  think  of  Africa  In 
terms  of  a  trunk,  a  leg,  or  a  tall,  and  we 
fall  to  get  an  overall  pictiire  of  what  Is 
happening   throughout    that    continent. 

What  are  some  of  the  basic  problems  caus- 
ing African  unrest?  Let  me  answer  that 
by  asking  you  to  think  as  an  African.  If 
you  were  the  leader  of  a  young  African  na- 
tion today,  what  issues  would  be  foremost  in 
your  mind? 

Certainly,  you  would  be  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  preserving  your  country's 
freedom  and  protecting  yovu*  national  in- 
terests. At  the  same  time,  your  people 
would  urge  you  to  be  concerned  with  progress 
toward  Independence  in  stlU-dependent 
Africa,  and  you  would  encourage  all  steps 
directed  toward  obtaining  self-government 
for  all  peoples  on  the  continent. 

As  an  African  leader,  you  would  have  to 
explore  every  possible  avenue — governmental 
and  prlTate — that  showed  premise  of  help- 
ing your  country  and  Its  people  make  eco- 
nomic and  social  advances.  You  would  be 
fully  aware  of  the  serious  difficulties  Africa 
faces:  an  average  annual  Income  of  CHily 
$120  for  the  continent  as  a  whole;  a  16  per- 
cent literacy  rate;  a  low  life  expectancy — 
one  out  of  every  five  Africans  dies  before 
reaching  puberty;  a  low  agricultural  produc- 
tivity rate — the  world's  second  largest  land 
mass  accounts  for  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  agricultural  products;  massive  prob- 
lems of  malnutrition  and  disease;  inade- 
quate transportation  and  communications 
facilities. 

When  you  gathered  your  human  and  ma- 
terial reeoiirces  to  tackle  theee  piDblems,  you 
would  discover  a  shortage  ot  investment 
capital;  a  lack  of  trained  technicians,  jxo- 
fessional  pec^le,  and  administrators;  all  too 
few  businessmen,  large  or  small;  a  serious 
shortage  of  Indvistrial  production  upon  which 
to  build. 

You  are  conscious  of  young  students  re- 


turned from  Parts,  London,  Moscow,  or  the 
United  States,  who  haven't  yet  faced  the 
hard  realities  of  national  development  and 
who  think  there's  an  easier,  quicker  way  to 
solve  your  country's  problems.  You  know 
you  have  to  move  fast  enou^^  to  get  them 
on  your  side,  and  you  must  show  results. 
You  can't  seem  to  be  following  a  conserva- 
tive program. 

But  despite  these  problems,  pressure  are 
upon  you  to  provide  progress  because  your 
pec^e  saw  Independence  as  a  passp<M^  to 
rapid  Improvement.  And,  as  a  political  lead- 
er, you  realize  your  political  opponents  will 
never  permit  the  people  to  forget  that  you 
promised  or  LmpUed  that  your  administration 
would  provide  this  better  life. 

Obviously,  you  need  help,  but  to  whom  do 
you  turn?  You  can  turn  to  your  fellow 
African  leaders  and  work  out  some  coopera- 
tive endeavoTB,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
face  the  same  difficulties  as  you.  If  you  take 
a  really  objective  view,  you  are  aware  that 
the  long-term  prospects  of  yovu:  cooperative 
sndeavors  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
needed  results.  All  of  you  are  starting  with 
approximately  the  same  handicaps. 

In  the  light  of  these  monumental  prob- 
lenu  faced  by  Africa's  developing  nations  and 
their  leaders,  it  Is  remarkable  that  there 
have  been  so  few  troubles  thus  far.  Of  the 
SI  new  nations  that  have  attained  sovereign- 
ty In  Africa  since  the  end  of  1961,  only  the 
Congo  and  Algeria  had  any  serious  difficul- 
ties during  the  transfer  of  power.  Not  only 
was  Africa's  overall  record  good  while  the 
new  states  were  gaining  their  freedom,  they 
have  made  a  considerable  amount  of  progress 
In  the  early  years  of  Independence. 

A  heartening  degree  of  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  political  sphere,  and  Africans 
can  take  great  pride  that  the  preponderant 
share  of  this  progress  is  being  made  without 
foreign  help. 

There  has  been  Important  regional  and 
economic  cooperation  in  Africa.  One  highly 
significant  forward  step  Is  the  successful  for- 
mation of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
This  body  came  into  being  last  May  at  the 
historic  African  Heads  of  State  Conference  at 
Addis  Ababa.  It  la  now  a  34-member,  Africa- 
wide  organization,  embracing  all  independent 
states  except  South  Africa.  The  OAU  has 
already  begun  to  function  as  a  vehicle  of 
continental  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cviltxu'al  cooperation. 

Of  particular  importtmce  is  the  fact  that 
the  OAU  is  helping  Africa  over  some  of  the 
rough  spots  encountered  by  all  new  nations. 
It  does  so  by  providing  a  forum  in  which 
Africans  can  work  out  inter-African  prob- 
lems without  outside  help  or  Interference. 
African  leaders  are  deeply  concerned  with 
their  continent's  troubles  and  are  determined 
to  use  their  own  resources  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. This  determination  was  well  illus- 
trated last  week  by  Nigeria's  Prime  Minister 
Balewa  In  his  welcoming  address  to  the 
Lagos  meeting  of  the  OAU  Council  of  Min- 
isters, when  he  said: 

"Africa  has  In  recent  months  had  its  mo- 
ments of  trial  and  Is  likely  to  continue  to 
have  them  for  some  time  yet  •  •  •.  The 
task  before  you  is  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  resolving  these  crises  within  our  organi- 
zation without  resorting  to  outside  help, 
with  all  its  complicating  consequences  *  *  * . 
We  now  appreciate  more  than  In  the  past 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper  and  that 
whatever  affects  one  of  us,  affects  us  all." 

Although  the  OAU  was  formed  when  most 
new  African  governments  were  less  than  4 
years  old — and  the  organization  Itself  has 
not  yet  reached  its  first  birthday — it  has  re- 
corded a  niunber  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. It  played  a  significant  role  in  stop- 
ping last  fall's  hostilities  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  and  helped  to  work  out  the 
peace  agreement  Just  reached  between  the 


two  countries.  It  recently  helped  arrange  a 
cease-fire  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  It 
has  approved  steps  that  Tanganyika  may  em- 
ploy to  draw  upon  the  militfuy  forces  of 
other  African  countries  to  assist  it  In  main- 
taining internal  order.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record  for  an  organization  less  Uian  a  year 
old.  It  Lb  all  the  more  impressive  when  we 
remember  that  it  has  been  accomplished  by 
relatively  new  nations. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  pace  of  develop- 
ments in  recent  months  has  overshadowed 
the  slow  rate  of  change  that  took  place  over 
many  decades  of  the  past  century.  But,  as 
is  true  in  our  own  country,  quiet  and  steady 
improvement  is  much  less  newsworthy  than 
the  latest  crisis.  Nevertheless,  demonstrable 
progress  has  been  made  by  individual  co\ui- 
trtee  and  by  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Nigeria,  which .  has  about  one-fifth  of 
Africa's  total  population,  is  a  case  In  point. 
That  country's  gross  national  product  has 
risen  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.8  per- 
cent since  1950 — a  Slightly  higher  rate  than 
oiu:  own  for  the  same  years.  In  total  agri- 
cultin-al  production — which  Is  the  basis  of 
most  African  economies — its  1961  level  was 
23  percent  above  that  fcx'  the  1962-64  period. 
It  Increased  Its  electric  power  production 
ninefold  between  1947  and  1962 — from  86 
to  750  million  kilowatt  hours.  In  cement 
production,  Nigeria's  output  rose  from  113,- 
000  metric  tons  In  1958  to  436,000  tons  in 
1962 — an  Increase  of  almost  fourfold  in  4 
years. 

At  the  risk  of  your  displeasure,  let  me  cite 
brief  statistics  from  Jtist  a  few  other  coun- 
tries. Although  not  a  lively  topic,  I  think 
evidence  of  Africa's  economic  progress  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize. 

Between  1958  and  1962,  Ethiopia's  manu- 
facturing index  rose  from  100  to  166  and  its 
power  production  nearly  doubled,  rising  frran 
79  to  161  million  kilowatt-hours.  In  the 
same  years,  Ethiopia's  nelghb<H-,  Sudan,  in- 
creased ita  cotton  production  from  126,000 
to  186,000  metric  tons;  its  total  exports  from 
f  125  to  $227  million. 

In  east  Africa,  between  1958  and  1962, 
Tanganylkan  cement  production  rose  from 
346  to  S98  million  metric  tons;  ita  meat 
production  rose  24  percent,  from  126,000  to 
166,000  metric  tons;  and  its  diamond  ex- 
porte  were  up  25  percent  from  616,000  to  647,- 
000  carata.  Tanganyika's  neighbor,  Uganda, 
raised  Ito  electrical  output  66  percent  dur- 
ing the  name  period,  from  278  to  464  million 
kUowatt-hours  and  its  coffee  production  went 
up  60  pwcent  from  92,000  to  138,000  metric 
tons. 

Let  me  also  give  you  one  example  of  edu- 
oaUonal  progress.  In  the  west  African 
country  of  Liberia  between  1950  and  1963, 
the  number  of  schools  rose  from  270  to  800; 
the  number  of  teachers  from  684  to  2,594; 
the  nimiber  of  pupils  from  24,000  to  more 
than  77,000;  and  the  money  put  into  .edu- 
cation rose  from  $410,000  to  $4.6  million. 

Africa  is  also  demonstrating  progress  tn 
its  international  trade.  Excluding  South 
Africa,  the  continent's  exports  increased  by 
some  30  percent  from  the  mid-1950's  to  1962. 
The  1953-55  average,  of  African  exports  was 
about  $4.2  billion  annually,  while  in  1962 
that  flgiire  rose  to  nearly  $5.5  billion.  This, 
in  turn,  has  enabled  Africa  to  buy  more 
abroad  for  development  purposes. 

African  States  have  entered  into  a  variety 
of  new  relationships  with  the  former  Euro- 
pean metropoles — relationships  which  pre- 
serve valuable  cultural  ties  and  conunon  eco- 
nomic Interests,  jvhile  recognizing  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  new  nations.  Nigeria,  Ghana, 
and  the  other  major  former  British  depend- 
encies are  now  full  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  nations  and  continue  to  share  in 
the  Commonwealth  trade  preference  system 
and  sterling  bloc  financial  arrangements. 
Similarly,    many    French-speaking    African 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxzNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Include  in  the 
Record,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  March  3,  1964,  and 
material  from  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
of  March  9,  1964: 

[Prom   the  Chicago    (111.)    Tribune.  Mar.    3. 

19641 

Nice  Work  it  You  Can  Get  It 

The  brazenness  that  prevails  In  the  John- 
son administration's  Bobby  Baker  set  is  dis- 
closed in  the  incredibly  raw  stunt  whereby 
Bobby's  fee-splitting  pal.  Joee  Benltez,  was 
allowed  to  resign  his  117.000  a  year  Job  with 
the  Government  only  to  be  taken  on  Im- 
mediately at  $75  a  day  as  a  "consultant" 
in  the  same  field  he  prevloiisly  had  been 
tUllng. 

Benltez,  former  Democratic  chairman  of 
Puerto  Rico,  had  been  on  the  administra- 
tion's fWiyroU  as. Deputy  High  Commissioner 
of  the  trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  wasnt 
chucked  out  by  his  boss,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall,  because  of  the  Baker  scan- 
dals, but  resigned  with  UdaJl's  blessing.  Then 
Udall  took  him  right  back  at  the  S75  a  day 
stipend  as  consultant  to  the  Department  on 
the  trust  islands. 

You  don't  have  to  be  very  sharp  at  figur- 
ing to  discover  Benltez  can  make  more  off 
the  taxpayers  as  a  consultant  Umn  as  a  sal- 
aried official.  If  he  works  5  da>-s  a  week,  52 
weeks  a  year,  he  collects  919.400. 

Benitez  and  his  wife  were  cut  in  for  about 
$250  a  month  on  contracts  for  meat  im- 
pc^ted  from  Haiti.  It  was  necessary  to 
wangle  a  taker  for  the  meat  and  an  Unp>ort 
permit  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Baker  and  Benitez  are  good  wanglers.  The 
permit  was  gnranted  and  a  buyer  found.  The 
pajrments  represent  a  "finder's  fee."  Baker 
also  Is  on  the  finders-keepers  deal. 

In  the  Washington  game  of  finding  neat 
payoffs.  Benltez,  In  his  latest  transformation 
into  a  consultant,  has  certainly  found  an  ac- 
commodating gull — namely,  the  taxpayer. 

The   UNANSWEi»n>  QussnONS  or  the  Bobbt 
Bakes  Case 

The  ofllclal  record  discloses  the  many  ave- 
nues Investigators  are  trying  to  follow  in 
the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Questions — all  of  them  unanswered — probe 
into  everything  from  intricate  finance  and 
influence  peddling  to  party  girls. 

The  far-reaching  nature  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  Inquiry  was  spread  on  the  record  Peb- 
ruary  25  when  the  principal  witness  appeared 
before  Senate  investigators. 

Robert  G.  Bciker  reused  more  than  100 
times  to  answer  questions  concerning  deal- 
ings that  reportedly  made  him  a  millionaire 
twice  over  while  he  was  on  the  Senate 
payroll. 

But  the  range  of  questions — all  of  them 
unanswered — provides  Important  clues  to  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  the  Senate  Investi- 
gators are  trying  to  run  down  In  the  Baker 
case. 

Mr.  Baker  was  asked  many  questions  about 
his  business  connections  while  an  employee 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  asked,  too,  about  party 
girls,  gambling  oonceeslons,  betting  on  horse 
races,  abortions,  collection  of  Isrge  sums 
at  cash  for  a  political  candidate  and  his  re- 
lations with  Goremment  agencies. 


The  tormei  secretary  for  the  Senate  ma- 
jority parried  the  questlcms  by  invoking  eon- 
stltutlonia  protsctloQ.  Be  accused  the  Sen- 
ators of  Invasion  of  his  right  of  privacy, 
and  said  they  were  conducting  a  legislative 
trial. 

Another  tight-lipped  witness  at  the  in- 
vestigation was  Nancy  Carole  Tyler,  a4-year- 
old  former  beauty  queen  from  Tennessee. 
Miss  Tyler,  who  was  li^.  Baker's  private  sec- 
retary in  the  Senate  and  now  works  in  his 
law  office,  declined  on  Pebruary  26  to  an- 
swer any  questions  about  her  emi^oyer's 
activities. 

Possible  charges  of  contempt  of  the  Sen- 
ate against  both  Mr.  Baker  and  Miss  Tyler 
were  mentioned  by  some  members  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  which  is  conduct- 
ing the  hearings. 

MUTE  ABOUT  GIFT 

One  of  the  first  questions  fired  at  Mr. 
Baker  concerned  the  gift  of  a  stereo  record 
player  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when  be  was 
Senate  majority  leader.  Don  B.  Reynolds,  a 
Maryland  insurance  agent,  has  testified  that 
he  gave  the  set  to  Mr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Baker's 
suggestion  after  receiving  commissions  on 
the  sale  of  Insurance  policies  on  Mr.  John- 
son's life. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  he  under- 
stood the  stereo  set  was  a  present  from  Mr. 
Baker,  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  exchanging  gifts. 

Mr.  Baker  was  asked:  "Mr.  Reynolds,  while 
under  oath,  testified  before  this  committee 
concerning  this  hi-fi  gift.  He  produced  cer- 
tain canceled  checks  and  Invoices.  He  also 
testified  that  he  purchased  91,200  worth  of 
television  time  on  a  TV  station  in  Austin. 
Tex.  •  •  •  Did  you  have  any  part  in  that 
transaction?" 

Again:  "Can  you  tell  this  committee  if 
you  know  whether  or  not  that  transaction 
testified  by  Mr.  Reynolds  took  place?" 

When  Mr.  Baker  declined  to  answer,  the 
Senators  went  on  to  other  matters. 

While  on  the  Senate  payroll,  he  was  asked, 
"Were  you  employed  by  meat  importers  in 
connection  with  the  exportation  and  impor- 
tation of  their  meat,  and  did  you  receive 
some  (4,000  for  that  in  1962,  and  a  lesser 
amount  in  1963,  as  testified?" 

Shown  a  document  dated  Pebruary  1. 
1963.  Mr.  Baker  was  asked  to  verify  that  it 
showed  that  on  that  date  "you  had  a  net 
worth  of  something  over  92  milUon."  He 
was  asked  also  "the  source  of  that  net  worth" 
and  that  part  of  it  which  was  in  excess  of 
his  net  worth  when  he  took  office. 

ABOUT   A    STADIUM    CONTRACT 

The  questioning  moved  on.  "Did  Mr.  Don 
Reynolds  make  a  payment  back  to  you  of 
$4,000  of  the  commission  received  on  the 
performance  bond  of  a  contractor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium?" 

Trying  to  uncover  whether  Mr.  Baker  liscd 
his  office  "and  the  facilities  provided  there- 
for" for  personal  bvisiness  dealings,  a  Sen- 
ator asked : 

"Have  you  rendered  assistance  to  con- 
tractors, businessmen,  and  others  who  may 
be  doing  business  with  the  n.S.  Government 
in  the  way  of  providing  entertainment  facil- 
ities for  them  in  any  of  their  dealings  with 
Government  officials — and  by  'entertain- 
ment facilities,'  I  refer  also  to  personnel. 
Including  party  girls?" 

The  Senators  drew  a  blank  when  they 
asked  about  testimony  that  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  associates  had  borrowed  from  a  Mary- 
land bank  9100,000  that  "could  not  be  with' 
drawn  from  the  bank,"  and  that  the  deposit 
slip  was  submitted  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  a  loan. 

As  the  hearing  continued.  Mr.  Baker  was 
asked  these  questions: 
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"On  at  least  one  occasion,  did  you  not 
dispatch  Walter  Jess  Stewart,  the  Senate 
employee,  In  an  oOcial  Senate  automobile 
to  carry  supplies  to  your  Carotisel  Motel 
in  Ocean  City  [lid.]?" 

Did  he  not  telephone  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  Pederal  Housing  Administra- 
tion "to  ask  for  a  review  of  a  decision  by 
the  PHA  on  a  Puerto  Rlcan  housing  devel- 
opment?" 

"Did  you  not  seek  to  secure  gambling  con- 
cessions for  yourself  and  others  from  officials 
of  the  Dominican  Republic?" 

Did  one  Edward  Levlnson,  Identified  by 
committee  Investigators  as  a  Nevada  ^un- 
bllng  figiire,  "with  your  help  secure  a  94 
million  bank  loan  in  order  to  build  a  14- 
story  addition  to  the  Premont  Hotel  In  Las 
Vegas,  Nev?" 

Mr.  Baker  also  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
part  in  furthering  the  deportation  proceed- 
ings against  one  Ellen  Rometsch,"  identified 
as  the  wife  of  a  West  German  Army  sergeant 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  In  Washington. 

The  witness  was  queried  next  about  a 
report  that  he  went  to  California  in  May 
1963,  to  argue  the  case  of  a  racetrack  caa- 
cesslon  leased  to  a  charitable  organization 
headed  by  the  Murchison  family — oU-rleh 
industrialists  in  Texas. 

SBC   ISSUE    RAISED 

As  the  questioning  continued,  a  sex  angle 
was  Introduced. 

"Do  you  recall  or  wish  to  state  how  many 
people  you  referred  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan  docto- 
for  the  performance  of  abortions?"  Mr.  Baker 
was  asked. 

"Did  you  furnish  this  doctor's  name  to  any 
Senate  employes  or  any  Senators?" 

"Can  you  tell  this  committee  whether  or 
not  you  have  had  any  business  dealings  what- 
soever with  one  Joseph  Pablanlch,  who  is 
now  serving  time  In  Leavenworth  prison  on 
white-slave  charges?" 

The  interrogation  also  touched  on  Mr. 
Baker's  reported  role  in  raising  campaign 
funds  for  Democratic  candidates. 

The  witness  was  asked  about  a  published 
report  that  "in  one  instance  you  relayed 
word  to  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  turned  down  the  offer, 
that  you  knew  some  people  who  would  pick 
up  his  910,000  In  campaign  debts." 

The  investigators  also  Introduced  the  name 
of  Pred  Black,  identified  earlier  as  a  man- 
agement consultant  Involved  in  some  busi- 
ness deals  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  was  asked:  "Did  not  Mr.  Pred 
Black  give  you  910,000  in  cash  in  9100  bills 
in  an  envelope  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, these  moneys  to  be  delivered  to  one 
of  the  Presidential  candidates  for  tise  in 
his  campaign  in  1960?" 

And  next :  "Did  not  Mr.  Black  state  to  you 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  said  910,000 
in  cash  In  9100  bills  that  990,000  more  would 
be  coming  for  the  same  ptuposes  to  aid  a 
candidate  in  the  1960  election?" 

CALLS  AT  U.S.  EXPENSE? 

Mr.  Baker  was  questioned  at  length  about 
long-distance  telephone  calls  made  from  his 
office.  The  Senators  sought  to  ascerteln 
whether  the  calls  were  on  Senate  matters  or 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Baker's  own  business 
activities. 

Among  the  places  the  witness  was  said  to 
have  called  were  Milwaukee,  Puerto  Rico, 
Miami,  Las  Vegas,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Bal- 
timore, and  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

One  question:  "Did  you  use  Government 
telephones,  or  did  you  arrange  in  person 
to  place  horse-race  bets  with  one  'Snags' 
Lewis,  a  person  well  known  to  the  police  of 
this  city  as  a  bookie?" 

In  another  inquiry.  Mr.  Baker  was  asked 
If  he  had  made  a  trip  by  plane  with  his 
secretary,  Miss  Tyler,  and  Mrs.  Rometsch,  to 
New  Orleans,  Dallas,  and  Miami  on  private 
business  while  he  and  Miss  Tyler  were  on 
the  Senate  payroll. 


The  name  of  Serv-TT  Corp.,  a  vending-ma- 
chine firm  which  has  figured  Importantly  In 
the  Baker  case,  was  Introduced:  *^ld  you 
use  your  olBcial  position  *  *  *  to  secure  for 
the  Serv-U  Corp..  of  which  you  were  one  of 
the  principal  owners,  business  from  North 
America  Aviation  Co.,  a  company  engaged 
almost  entirely  in  Government-contract 
business?" 

Mr.  Baker  was  asked,  also,  if  he  had  any 
pcurt  In  obtaining  a  favorable  tax  ruling 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insiirance  Corp.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, In  which  "you  were,  or  are,  a  sub- 
stantial owner  of  stock." 

BXOOBOS    WlTHHKin 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Baker 
refused  to  tiim  over  to  the  committee  per- 
sonal records  which  the  Senators  had  asked 
to  see. 

The  witness  protested  that  the  documente 
requested  by  the  committee  "could  be  used 
to  incriminate  me." 

The  former  919,600-a-year  Senate  employee 
came  to  Washlngt(»i  20  years  ago  f  rmn 
Pickens,  S.C,  to  be  a  Senate  page  boy.  At 
the  peak  of  his  career,  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  on  Capitol 
HIU. 

Mr.  Baker  resigned  his  position  last  Octo- 
ber after  Senators  began  looking  into  his 
various  outside  activities.  _ 

The  committee  had  JU8t~as  little  success 
in  trying  to  draw  Information  about  Mr. 
Baker  from  his  secretary. 

Among  the  questions  Miss  Tyler  was 
asked — and  declined  to  answer — were: 

Had  she  performed  any  duties  "of  a  pri- 
vate character"  for  Mr.  Baker  while  she  was 
a  Senate  employee? 

Did  she  ever  deliver  money  to  any  persons 
for  Mr.  Baker? 

Had  Edward  Levlnson,  previo\isly  iden- 
tified with  Las  Vegas  gambling  interests, 
visited  Mr.  Baker's  office? 

Miss  Tyler  rep>eated  the  same  answer  to 
these  and  other  questions:  that  they  were 
"an  Invasion  of  my  right  of  privacy"  and 
and  that  to  answer  them  "might  tend  to 
incriminate  me." 
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Mr.  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  possible  good  effects  of  the  tax  re- 
duction legislation  and  not  enough 
about  the  possible  evil  effects  of  this  bill 
coupled  with  the  necessity  of  reducing 
Government  expenditures  in  order  to  pre- 
vent rapid  inflation.  David  Lawrence, 
in  his  editorial  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  March  9,  1964,  emphasizes 
some  of  the  problems  which  this  country 
faces  in  connection  with  the  enactment 
of  the  tax  reduction  bill.  His  editorial 
"Spend  or  Save?"  follows: 
Spend  ok  Save? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Adam  Smith,  British  economist,  in  his 
famous  book  entitled  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions" written  neexly  two  centuries  ago, 
warned  against  the  tendency  of  governmente 
to  pile  up  debt  and  then  cheat  the  people 
by  devaluing  the  monetary  imit. 

Have  times  changed?    Have  we  abandoned 


the  artifice  by  which  the  dollar  is  depreciated 
and  Ite  purchasing  power  steadily  reduced? 

A  tax  cut  has  just  been  granted  to  the 
American  people,  and  they  are  told  that,  if 
they  spend  their  extra  money,  it  will  i»x>vide 
a  stimulus  to  business.  The  same  argument 
was  advanced  in  the  1930's.  when  for  nearly 
a  decade  the  Government  spent  billions  of 
borrowed  money.  This  was  called  pump 
priming.  But  It  dldnt  materially  reduce  un- 
employment. Not  untU  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  did  unemplojnnent  end.  Thus 
did  an  artificial  stimxilus  bring  prosperity. 

Then,  after  the  big  war,  we  experienced  a 
recession.  An  upturn  came  again  when  the 
Korean  war  brought  on  a  wave  of  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  Nation  has  struggled  during  the  late 
1950's  and  the  early  1960'b  to  recover  from 
the  economic  convulsions  caused  by  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  We  have  had 
budget  deficite  in  11  out  of  the  last  15  years. 

We  cannot  achieve  economic  stebUlty  un- 
less the  Government  adopte  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

The  stock  market  rise  today  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  response  to  the  fear  of  a  depreciated 
dollar.  The  AFL-CIO  Is  calling  for  higher 
wage  rates  based  on  the  expected  benefite  to 
business  from  the  tax  cut.  Wage  rises  mean 
price  rises.    It's  the  age-old  cycle  of  inflation. 

How  can  there  be  a  sound  economy  or  a 
so\md  dollar  if  the  Govenunent  Itself  doesn't 
practice  the  much-talked-about  frugality 
and  if  It  doesn't  stop  borrowing  funds  from 
the  people  to  finance  a  reduction  in  their 
texes? 

The  Government  debt  Is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  budget  is  to  continue  unbalanced 
by  several  bUlions  of  dollars  in  the  flscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1.  The  hope  is  expressed 
by  administration  spokesmen  that  the  busi- 
ness boom  will  Increase  tex  receipto  and  cut 
down  the  deficit.  But  what  happens  after 
the  effecte  of  the  current  tax  cut  wear  off? 
Must  funds  be  borrowed  again  to  cut  taxes 
and  stimulate  business? 

The  individual  today  is  being  urged  to 
spend  at  once  the  money  derived  from  the  tax 
cut.  But  many  persons  will  prefer  to  pay  off 
debt.  Others  will  put  their  money  In  savings 
accounts  or  buy  securities. 

The  lesson  of  thrift  Is  that  It  is  wise  to 
save  money  for  rainy  days — ^for  the  unex- 
pected Illnesses  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  It 
is  not  sensible  to  spend  for  luxuries  if  one's 
income  is  Just  barely  enough  to  meet  ordi- 
nary expenses. 

The  new  tax  law  means  about  93  to  $5  a 
week  extra  for  families  earning  910,000  a 
year  or  less.  This  is  not  a  trivial  sum.  It 
will  help  to  meet  Installment  paymente  and 
to  defray  other  expenses.  It  is  questionable 
how  much  will  be  spent  for  luxuries. 

Business  is  being  told  that  volume  wiU 
Increase  to  such  an  extent  that  plant  capacity 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mand. But  businessmen  do  not  plan  Just  for 
a  single  year  or  for  expansion  of  facilities  in 
what  may  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  boom. 

There  is  a  lack  of  stebillty  in  our  system. 
We  are  living  in  an  armament  economy 
forced  on  us  by  the  cold  war.  but  this  doesn't 
lessen  the  need  for  sound  economics.  The 
administrations  in  power  are  too  much  con- 
cerned with  winning  elections  at  a  fixed 
time.    The  people  suffer  between  elections. 

Foreign  companies  today  are  Increasingly 
competitive  with  o\ir  producers  in  domestic 
markete  as  well  as  in  export  areas. 

A  nationwide  monopoly  existe  which  fixes 
wages  and  forces  prices  to  rise  in  order  to 
absorb  increased  wage  coste.  The  Govern- 
ment doesn't  fix  wages  or  prices  except  In 
wartime.  Meanwhile,  the  economy  is  really 
dominated  by  pressure  groups  which  keep 
forcing  upward  the  cost  of  living,  and  thus, 
of  course,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar is  reduced. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Government  must  spend  and  spend 
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ment has  led  to  an  ezhaltatlon  ot  an  Indi- 
vidual. The  President  emerges  as  the  leader. 
As  a  matter  o*  fact  some  rather  ordinary 
men  have  oceupied  the  White  House,  and 
managed  to  acquit  themselves  ably. 

The  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  is  a 
massive  machine,  as  Presidents  have  learned 
In  trying  to  reverse  its  trends  or  reduce  its 
size. 

So  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dency that  when  a  President  dies,  or  is  re- 
placed, there  is  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
even  fear.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Johnson's  experience 
has  demonstrated.  Government  goes  on.  The 
people  are  relieved,  and  credit  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  with  miracles. 

All  of  us  have  seen  those  photographs  of 
a  President,  alone  in  a  half -darkened  room, 
brooding  with  his  own  thoughts,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  fate  of  all  of  us  at  every 
moment  hangs  with  the  decision  he  must 
make  before  he  can  have  dinner. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  carries  a  great 
burden,  but  other  men  have  carried  it,  and 
it  is  true  that  in  some  crucial  circumstances 
he  alone  must  make  a  fateful  decision,  but 
he  makes  it,  or  should  make  It.  with  the 
advice  of  the  most  able  minds  the  country 
has  to  offer  in  the  search  for  our  security. 

And  as  every  President  has  found,  the 
President  proposes  and  the  Congress  dis- 
poses. He  can  move  no  fxirther  than  the 
will  of  Congress,  and  thus  often  seeks  to 
circumvent  it. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  that  the 
President  has  a  much  wider  latitude  and 
his  decisions  are  more  fateful.  In  this  day 
and  age  a  President  largely  must  stand  or 
fall  on  how  he  safeguards  the  security  and 
future  of  the  Western  World. 

And  this  is  where  Mr.  Johnson  must  be 
most  severely  Jxidged— and  where  he  will  be 
weighed  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents  sent  an  article 
that  might  aptly  be  termed  a  classic 
lesson  on  the  dangers  of  dependency  in 
and  out  of  government. 

This  story  related  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Mc- 
Daniel,  I  think,  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  American: 

WHose   BREAD  I  Eat — His   Sono   I   Sing 
(By  J.  O.  McDanlel.  MJD.) 

I  rpmember,  as  a  small  boy  in  knee 
britches,  going  with  my  father  to  hear  an 
address  given  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  Pace, 
then  Congressman  from  the  old  Georgia  12th 
District.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee  River.  There  was  a  barbecue,  and  citi- 
zens, especially  farmers,  from  all  the  coun- 
ties gathered.  This  was  before  the  First 
World  War. 

It  seemed  that  someone  In  the  Congress 
had  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  give  the 
farmers  some  money  provided  they  did  some- 
thing. The  Congressman  vigorously  op- 
posed it  I  have  no  idea  what  It  was,  be- 
cause I  was  watching  a  "dirt  dobber" 
making  a  ball  of  mud.  The  Congressman 
snapped  me  back  to  attention,  however,  when 
he  said  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  true  story 
about  the  wild  hogs  that  once  lived  about 
40  miles  down  river." 

"Years  ago,"  the  Congressman  said,  "in 
a  great  horseshoe  bend  down  the  river,  there 
lived  a  drove  of  wild  hogs.    Where  they  came 


from  no  one  kn^w.  but  they  siu-vived  floods, 
fires,  freezes,  droughts,  and  hunters.  The 
greatest  compliment  a  man  could  pay  to  a 
dog  was  to  say  that  he  had  fought  the  hogs 
in  Horseshoe  Bend  and  retiimed  alive,  Oc- 
caeslonally  a  pig  was  killed  either  by  dogs  or 
a  gun — a  conversation  piece  for  years  to 
come. 

"Pinally  a  one-gallused  man  came  by  the 
country  store  on  the  river  road  and  asked 
the  whereabouts  of  these  wild  hogs.  He 
drove  a  one-horse  wagon,  had  an  ax.  some 
quilts,  a  lantern,  some  corn,  and  a  single 
barrel  shotgun.  He  was  a  slender,  slow- 
moving,  patient  man — he  chewed  his  tobacco 
deliberately  and  spat  very  seldom, 

"Several  months  later  he  came  back  to 
the  same  store  and  asked  for  help  to  bring 
out  the  wild  hogs.  He  stated  that  he  had 
them  all  in  a  pen  over  In  the  swamp, 

•Bewildered  farmers,  dubious  hunters,  and 
storekeepers  all  gathered  in  the  heart  of 
Horseshoe  Bend  to  view  the  captive  hogs. 

•  It  was  all  very  simple."  said  the  one- 
gallused  man*  'First  I  put  out  some  corn. 
For  3  weeks  they  would  not  eat  It.  Then 
some  of  the  young  ones  grabbed  an  ear  and 
ran  off  Into  the  thicket.  Soon  they  w«*  all 
eating  it;  then  I  commenced  building  a  pen 
around  the  corn,  a  little  higher  each  day. 
When  I  noticed  that  they  were  all  waiting 
for  me  to  bring  the  com  and  had  stopped 
grubbing  for  acorns  and  roots.  I  built  the 
trapdoor.  Naturally.'  said  the  patient  man, 
'they  raised  quite  a  ruckus  when  they  seen 
they  was  trapped,  but  I  can  pen  any  animal 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  If  I  can  Jvist  get  him 
to  depend  on  me  for  a  free  handout.'  " 

We  have  had  patient  men  In  our  Central 
Government  In  Washington  for  years.  They 
are  using  our  own  dollars  Instead  of  corn. 
I  still  think  about  the  trapdoor  and  the 
slender,  stooped  man  who  chewed  his  tobacco 
deliberately,  when  he  spat  and  tiu-ned  to  the 
gathered  citizens  many  years  ago  and  said, 
"I  can  pen  any  animal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  if  I  can  Just  get  him  to  depend  on  me 
for  a  free  handout." 


Communist  Party  Supports  Civil  Rifl^hts 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or   MISSISSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  I  submit  the 
following  newspaper  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Jackson,  Miss.. 
Daily  News.  The  article  was  written  by 
United  Press  International  and  the  date- 
line is  Chicago,  Dl.  It  follows : 
Commies  Urge  Labok  SrrDOwu  To  Boost  Civil 
Rights 

Chicago. — A  spokesman  for  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.A.  called  Wednesday  for  a 
national  work  stoppage  If  the  civil  rights 
bill  Is  held  up  In  Congress  by  a  Southern 
filibuster. 

James  E.  Jackson  of  New  York,  editor  of 
the  Communist  newspaper  the  Worker,  Is- 
sued the  call  during  a  news  conference  at 
which  he  reported  on  a  meeting  of  top  Com- 
munists here  last  week. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  fol- 
lowed with  a  news  conference  of  his  own  and 
accused  the  Conununists  of  "trying  to  Jump 
on  the  civil  rights  bandwagon." 

"A  national  work  stoppyage  by  the  Negro 
workers  would  open  a  new  and  decisive  front 
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In  the  struggle  against  the  segregation  sys- 
tem,- Jackson  said.  "It  would  be  a  con- 
frontation at  the  production  level  with  the 
power  structure  itself." 
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It  Sort  of  Makes  Ton  Wonder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjorois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  session  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  brings  before  us  legislation 
amending  the  social  security  law,  It  Is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  ex- 
cluding groups  such  as  the  Amlsh  from 
enforced  control  under  the  law  when 
requests  to  remain  uncovered  by  social 
security  is  requested  by  religious  groupa 

The  constant  harrassment  of  Amish 
and  similar  tiny  groups  was  dramatically 
and  forcefully  reported  in  an  article  by 
Columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star.  The 
article  is  not  only  timely  but  raises  inter- 
esting points  upon  which  we  all  should 
ponder.  I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
for  the  Record  : 
It  Sort  or  Makbb  You  Wonder — OovxBNmrNT 

Puts  Bkatb  on  the  Dole,  but  Badgeis  the 

Sn,r-SumciKNT  Amish 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
New  Yoek  Cftt. — I  am  sitting  in  this  little 
coffeehouse  on  Third  Street  In  Greenwich 
Village  watching  the  beats. 

The  place  Is  a  gutted-out  store  with  bare 
brick  walls  and  rough  pine  tables  and 
benches.  It  is  decorated  with  some  far-out 
pieces  of  art,  reminding  you  of  finger  paint- 
ing day  In  kindergarten.  Right  in  front  of 
a  strong  spoUight  Is  a  raised  platform  of 
unpainted  boards  that  holds  one  straight 
chair.  You  can  either  sit  In  the  chair  or 
stand  and  place  your  foot  on  the  seat,  de- 
pending on  how  you  like  to  wallop  the 
guitar. 

Coffee  is  a  dollar  a  mug  and  the  enter- 
tainers make  their  pittance  by  passing  around 
a  basket.  Here  and  there  a  tourist  will 
drop  in  a  buck,  but  the  Greenwich  Village 
habitues  rarely  toss  in  more  than  a  dime. 
It  seems  to  work  out  that  the  more  you  are 
with  it  the  less  you  give. 

Down  the  street  and  around  the  corner 
there  are  larger  and  more  famous  places 
where  you  can  buy  wine  and  where  combos 
alternate  with  unwashed  people  reciting 
dirty  blank  verse  with  great  attention  to  its 
"social  protest."  It  is  in  these  brassier  cof- 
feehouses that  the  ban-the-bomb  and  Jus- 
tice-for-Castro  crowd  hangs  out,  perhaps 
because  there  are  more  people  to  see  them. 

But  my  little  coffeehouse  Is  for  the  beat- 
Puritans.     Only  coffee.     Only  folk   music. 

Folk  music  is  simple  and  uncomplicated, 
born  of  log  cabins  and  campfires.  and  sad 
with  unrequited  love  and  untimely  death. 
You  watch  the  spectators.  Long-haired  boys 
clad  in  sUlned  slacks  and  open  shirts. 
Frowzy  girls  with  unwashed  hair,  studied 
in  their  ugliness.  And  you  think  what  a 
colossal  Joke  it  is  that  these  who  profess  to 
despise  uniformity  have  slipped  into  an 
easily  recognizable  uniform,  the  uniform  of 
the  slob. 

But  there  is  something  more.  Here  are 
many  able-bodied  young  people  who  not  only 
accept  but  seek  public  welfare  payments. 
Yet  they  pride  themselves  upon  their  com- 


passion for  the  poor  who.  If  they  are  to  be 
helped,  must  be  helped  by  the  labor  of  some- 
one. Here  are  the  pleaders  for  peace  at  any 
price  who  have  never  tasted  the  horrors  of 
war  but  who  have  concluded  that  no  cause 
Is  worth  dying  for. 

Here  are  the  Uughers  at  law.  the  scomers 
of  morality,  the  rejecto-s  of  thrift,  the  scof- 
fers at  squares  who  work — absorbed  com- 
pletely in  the  quest  for  their  own  self- 
satisfaction.  And  they  gather  in  this  smoky 
grotto  to  stare  at  the  ceiling,  to  twitch  their 
shoulders  and  softly  snap  their  fingers  as 
the  guitar  men  and  women  sing  music  that 
Is  easy  on  the  brain. 

So.  to  the  Amlsh.  Later  I  was  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  a  friend  lent  me  his  car  so 
that  I  might  drive  out  Into  the  beautiful 
farm  country  where  the  barns  are  the  fat- 
test, the  cattle  the  sleekest,  and  the  fields 
the  neatest  in  all  America. 

There  are  some  striking  parallels  between 
the  Amlsh  and  the  beats.  For  both,"  beards 
are  the  style.  Both  dress  peculiarly.  And 
while  the  beats  seek  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive music  the"  Amish  turn  their  backs  on 
modem  machinery  and  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania roculs  In  their  black  buggies. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  differences. 
The  Amlsh  have  no  divorce,  no  crime,  no 
Juvenile  delinquency,  no  unemplojrment  or 
old-age  problems.  They  take  care  of  their 
own.  They  refuse  Government  subsidies. 
They  take  no  money  for  not  plowing  a  field. 
They  dislike  Insurance.  If  a  barn  burns  the 
whole  community  rushes  to  rebuild  it.  Be- 
cause they  supply  their  own  social  security 
they  object  to  social  seciu-lty  taxes. 

This  has  brought  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  the  huge  national  bureaucracy 
which  sees  only  chaos  If  some  people  are 
permitted  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Government  for  their  welfare.  So  the  Amlsh 
have  been  repeatedly  yanked  Into  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Govern- 
ment agents  even  seized  Amlsh  horses  at 
plowing  time  to  satisfy  social  security  Judg- 
ments. 

We  have  a  system  of  government  under 
which   all   beats   are   comfortable   and   the 
Amish  are  bullied  and  badgered. 
It  sort  of  makes  you  wonder. 


Profile  in  G)urafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KEW    YORK  «"* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  poem  by  my  good  friend 
Jack  Brandfon,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  about 
our  late  beloved  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy. 
The  poem  follows: 

Profile  in  CotJRAGE 
PT  109  and  the  bad  back. 
Cuba.  1963.  and  the  backdown. 
ICBM  and  peace  through  strength. 
Test  ban  treaty  and  Russia  is  severed  from 

China, 
The  hundred-year-old  promise  to  the  colored 

man  kept. 
The  arts  honored  at  last. 
And  in  the  White  House! 
Let  the  blasts  of  the  eternal  trumpet  cleave 

the  air. 
For  arm  in  arm.  models  and  friends,  Jeffer- 
son, J.  Q.  Adams 
And  J.F.K.  are  there, 

— Jack  Brandfon. 


Need  To  Reduce  Beef  Imports 
Emphasised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   IdNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  proposal.  H.R.  10172, 
which  would  roll  back  the  level  of  im- 
ports of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  a  level 
of  the  5-year  averac:e  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963.  In  view  of  the  volimtary 
agreements  entered  into  a  short  time  ago 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
now  with  Ireland,  to  effect  a  mere  6-per- 
cent reduction  from  the  high  levels  of 
1963,  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
that  we  here  in  the  Congress  take  action 
to  bring  adequate  relief  to  the  depressed 
livestock  markets  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  E.  Carlson,  of  Carlson  Farms. 
Waconia,  Minn.,  presenting  comments  on 
what  a  healthy  Uvestock  Industry  means 
to  the  entire  economy.  Hardship  among 
the  Nation's  livestock  producers  is  not 
an  isolated  situation — continued  low 
prices  In  the  livestock  markets  will  ^ect 
all  those  industries  which  depend  for  a 
substantial  share  of  their  income  on  a 
vigorous  livestock  Industry. 

Mr.  Carlson's  letter  foUows: 

Carlsoh  Farms, 
Wcuxmia.  Minn.,  February  27. 1964. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  This  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  we 
In  the  beef  Industry  are  In  big  trouble. 
Why?  Because  overly  generous  Import 
quotas  on  beef  and  veal  are  pushing  domes- 
tic prices   lower  and   lower. 

After  feeding  the  1,200  Herefords  yearly 
on  our  feeding  lot,  we  wlU  be  forced  to  dis- 
continue our  cattle  operation  unless  we  get 
relief  in  the  form  of  Improved  prices.  There 
are  those  who  will  say.  "A  beef  feeder  U 
quitting  business.  So  what?"  Here's  what: 
Halting  our  cattle  business  will  remove  about 
$400,000  a  year  in  revenue  from  the  economy 
of  the  community  of  Waconia.  Minn. 

This  not  only  pinches  the  local  economy, 
but  affects  the  many  people  in  various  busi- 
nesses who  sell  products  and  services  to  us, 
and  causes  unemployment.  There's  the 
breeder  and  calf  ranchers,  yearling  ranchers, 
cowhands,  feed  lot  operators,  bankers,  feed 
chemists,  refiners,  flour  mills,  veterinarians, 
farmers,  truckdrlvers.  railroaders,  stockyard 
men  and  many  others  whose  livelihood  is  tied 
to  the  domestic  beef  Industry. 

Multiply  our  situation  by  that  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  feeling  the  cost-price 
squeeze  and  you  soon  have  a  sick  beef  indus- 
try. 

If  the  import  situation  wasn't  bad  enough, 
we  learn  that  foreign  aid  money  is  now  being 
used  to  set  up  other  countries  in  the  beef 
business.  That's  all  we  need.  Operating  at 
far  lower  costs,  they  can  then  import  to  us 
at  our  expense  to  drive  our  beef  industry 
completely  out  of  business,  which  would 
seriously  damage  our  national  economy. 

All  of  this  is  caused  by  uninformed  people 
in  Government  who  simply  don't  know  much 
about  farming  and  cattle  raising.  Unless 
one  has  had  the  experience  of  owning,  oper- 
ating,   and    managing    in   the   cattle   farm 
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business,  he  can' 
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March  3 


>  your  studied  considers - 

and  await  your  reply  as 

other  Members  oi  Congress 


yours. 


Oso.  E.  Cahlson. 


iaP 


Caaal  Zoie 


M 


EXTENSiqN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEltN  CUNNINGHAM 

Of 

IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  RSPBESENTATTVES 

ThurMdat.  February  20, 1994 


Mr.  CqNNING  HAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
f<^towlng  rasohi^on  wm  pMsed  by  the 
""  '  _■  DetMutment  of  the 
Pmnama  Canal  Z  me  and  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  ci  the  House  of 
RepreaentatiyeB 
BasoLunoir  nr  n  a  AmaiCAir  Lcgion    Ok- 

rABnoorr  of  t^  Pamaka  Oamal  Zons 

and  re^Moslblllties  of 

In  the  Canal  Zone 

unquestioned  loy- 

to  the  United  States;  and 

PfUoesnen  must  meet  every 

by  Uw  and  regu- 


poUctmen 
Individual 
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alty  and  allegiance 

Whereas  these 
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latlMis  necessary  tb 
and  proparty  and 
capability  of 
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staaoes  by  the  U^ 

Whereas  a  Panan 


otneetTed 


loperallOQ 
aetlTJUee 


.  Oovemn  ent; 
the  hliing 
poUces  len 


appeiisement 


Amtrican 


a 


taking  an  oath  of 
not  pledge  an  oath 
totheUJB 

Whereas   the 
Canal  Zone  . 
by  dtlaens  of  the 
another  act  of 
of  their  demands'  f 
ereignty  within  th  > 
belt 

Resolved    by    tht 
Ccmmittee.  the 
of  the  Paruinut  CaAal 
American  Legion  ciib 
oppose  the  hiring 
as  policemen  in  the 
national  security 
be  it  fiirther 

Resolved,   That 
Panamanians  as 
violation  of  the 
■ec.  147.  Security 
the  use  of  UiS 
and  capability  of 
tlon  of  activities 
US.  Government; 

Resolt>ed.  That  w 
the   United   States 
requests    for 
which  any  part  will 
arles  of  Pa^uunanlai  m 
the  Canal  Zone; 

Resolved.  That 
this  new  threat  to 
Zone. 


the  safeguarding  of  life 

to  Insure  continuity  and 

and  administration  of 

under   any   clrcimi- 

Ocvemment;  and 

mlan  poUoe  candidate  in 


qflloe  would  not  and  could 
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of   Panamanians   as 

would  be  Interpreted 

Republic  of  Panama  as 

~iment  and  reafflrmatlon 

complete  abaolute  sov- 

Otnal  Zone:  Therefore 


Caoal 
Cinal 


citizens 


Is 
aid 


mone«ry 


and 


•  US 


Soviet  Aiiti-Seiiiitism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicBnuM 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

li4r.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  pmnlssion  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRo  a  letter  and  resolution  on  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  which  speaks  clearly  on  a 
cause  for  concern  by  all  right-thinking 
men.  I  refer  to  the  anti-Semitism  now 
rampant  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  is 
destroying  the  cultural  and  religious 
identity  of  Jews  within  the  U.S.SJI. 
Certainly  this  matter  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  and  of  the  United 
Nations  ; 

JrwisH   Community   Council 

OF   MrrROPOLITAN    E>ETHOIT. 

February  20.  1964 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinceli.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiA«  Congressman  Dincell:  The  deterio- 
rating sltviatlon  of  Jews  resident  In  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  a  souroe  of  deep  alarm  and 
concern  to  our  oommunlty.  As  an  expres- 
sion of  this  apprehension,  our  delegate  as- 
sembly, at  its  last  quarterly  meeting,  adopted 
the  resolution  which  is  enclosed. 

We  bring  this  to  your  attention  in  the 
hope  that  every  apprc^jrtate  diplomatic  and 
other  aotion  may  be  undertaken  through 
our  Government  to  halt  the  religious  and 
cultiiral  genocide  being  perpetrated  against 
tlie  Jewish  oommunlty  Ln  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  fact  that  these  repressive  measures  are 
in  oontradlstinctlon  to^  the  status  aooorded 
other  cultural  and  reUglous  minorities  em- 
phasizes for  us  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
Respectfully  yours, 

SnmiT  M.  SHivm!. 

President 
Walthi  Kuon, 

Executive  Director 
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Resolution  on  Soviet  ANTi-SEMmsM 
The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
mimity  Council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  340  Jewish  member  organizations  in  the 
Metrc^>olitan  Detroit  area,  deplores  the  con- 
tinuing perpetration  of  ciUtural  and  religious 
genocide  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Official  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  3  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  deny  to  them  their  freedom  of 
worship.  Isolate  them  from  their  tradition 
and  from  their  coreligionists  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  destroy  their  speclflcally 
Jewish  spirit. 

Prohibitions  against  the  making  or  Im- 
portation of  Jewish  religious  objects — of 
prayer  shawls,  phylacteries,  prayerbooks. 
Bibles,  religious  calendars — and  against 
maintaining  splrltviaJ  Ues  with  coreligionists 
abroad,  are  indications  of  the  harsh  and 
restrictive  discriminatory  measures.  Jewish 
religious  and  cultural  life  is  further  circum- 
scribed by  restrictions  against  the  Yiddish 
theater  and  press,  religious  schools,  publish- 
ing of  books  in  Yiddish  and  Hebrew.  Tradi- 
tional burial  is  proscribed  and  much  anguish 
Is  occasioned  by  the  suffering  thus  Imposed. 

All  of  these  restrictions  are  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  status  accorded  to  other  na- 
tionality and  religious  minorities  resident  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  the  Soviet 
autbOTltles  to  Implement  their  often 
repeated  concern  for,  and  championship  of. 


freedom  for  all  nationalities  and  groups  by 
according  to  Soviet  Jews  the  same  status 
and  conditions  enjoyed  by  other  groupings 
of  Soviet  citizens,  and  to  restore  to  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  Jewish  citizens  their  rights  to: 

1.  Jewish  education  in  all  its  forms. 

2.  Continuity  of  Jewish  cultural  life 
through  literature,  theater,  schools,  press 
publishing  houses  and  other  forms  of  cul- 
tural expression  in  Yiddish  and  in  Hebrew. 

3.  Reopening  of  synagogues  to  serve  the 
religious  needs  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

4.  Jewish  ritual  observance  In  its  tradi- 
tional forms. 

6.  Reestabllshment  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural bonds  with  Jewish  communities 
abroad. 

6.  Be  reunited  with  their  families  In  other 
lands,  from  whom  they  have  been  separated. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government— as 
a  matter  of  urgency  and  elementary 
decency— to  recognize  the  rights  of  Jews  to 
their  own  language,  religious  and  cultural 
expression  to  the  degree  permitted  to  all 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  call  also  goes  out  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  use  his 
good  offices  and  the  machinery  of  this  world 
body,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  member 
Nation,  to  act  against  the  cultural  and 
religious  genocide  being  perpetrated  against 
Soviet  Jewry. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  our  President,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  our  Congressmen,  and  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  to  i»x>test  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  through  diplomatic 
and  other  channeU.  against  the  oppressions 
herein  detailed. 

The  officers  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  are  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  officials  above  mentioned 
and  to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends,  independently 
and  In  concert  with  national  agencies  and 
other  like  minded  groups. 


Is  It  Wroof  To  Do  the  Best  Yoa  Can? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
ruling  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  raises  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  wrong  to  do  the  very  best  you  can. 
The  ruling  also  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  ambition  and  superiority  are  to 
be  penalized  and  whether  mediocrity  is 
a  proper  goal. 

If  the  NLRB  ruling  that  a  union  mem- 
ber can  be  fined  for  exceeding  his  work 
quota  is  to  stand,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  have  taken  one  more  step  toward 
communism  and  away  from  the  private 
enterprise  system  where  one  individual 
can  get  ahead  by  doing  better  than  his 
competitor. 

In  the  February  26  issue  of  the  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Mercury,  a  splendid  editorial 
appeared  with  respect  to  this  ruling  of 
the  NLRB.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  submit  the  editorial  herewith : 

NLRB  Launches  a  Dangerous  Trend 
The  National   Labor  Relations  Board  ap- 
pears   to    be    moving    slowly    but    steadily 
towaid  a  position  where  the  American  work- 
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man  Is  to  be  penalized   for  any  show  of 
Initiative  and  ambiticm. 

The  trend  is  deplorable  and  should  be 
reversed. 

Specifically,  the  NLRB  has  niled,  in  the 
case  of  the  Roofer's  Union,  that  the  union 
can  set  work  quotas  and  fine  or  expel  mem- 
bers who  exceed  those  quotas. 

Presimiably.  the  sanction  can  be  applied 
only  where  the  work  limitation  is  part  of  a 
negotiated  contract,  since  another  NLRB 
ruling,  this  time  affecting  carpenters,  takes 
a  slightly  different  tack. 

In  the  case  of  the  Carpenters,  the  NLRB 
said  that  a  work  quota  could  be  set  by  a 
union,  but  denied  the  imlon  the  power  to 
expel  a  member  exceeding  the  quota  un- 
less it  was  part  of  a  work  contract.  The 
NLRB  did  say,  however,  that  a  union  mem- 
ber could  be  fined  few  exceeding  a  noncon- 
tract  imlon-imposed  work  quota  but  for- 
bade the  imion  from  collecting  the  fine 
by  tapping  the  member's  dues  paymenta. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  these  decisions  come 
close  to  legalizing  the  slowdown,  as  perni- 
cious a  practice  on  the  part  of  labor  as  is 
the  speedup  on  the  part  of  management. 
Both  are  morally  wrong,  and  both  are  eco- 
nomically stupid. 

The  firm  wliich  can  produce  more  at  lower 
cost  is  the  firm  which  has,  in  the  long  run, 
more  Jobs  to  offer.  The  labor  union  which 
forces  up  production  costa  too  high  dam- 
ages the  competitive  position  of  the  firm 
In  question  and  Jeopardizes  the  Jobs  of  ita 
members.  The  NLRB's  work-quota  rulings 
can  do  nothing  but  accelerate  the  upward 
cost-price  spiral  to  nobody's  lUtlmate  benefit. 
These  are  pernicious  rulings  and  should 
be  reversed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAUroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  following  two-article  series  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
February  23  and  24,  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  ocean  research  to  the 
future  of  mankind: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times,  Feb. 

23.  1964] 
Ocean  Research  Vh-al  to  Future  of  &Can- 
KiND — Food,    Mineral    Wealth    Must    Be 
Extracted  To  Provide  for  Increasing  Pop- 
ulation 

(By  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf) 
"An  ocean  is  forever  asking  questions 
And  writing  them  aloud  along  the  shore." 
— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 

Every  year  the  population  of  California, 
now  17  million,  Increases  by  600,000.  Six 
million  every  10  years. 

By  the  year  2000,  CalUornia  will  have  as 
many  people  as  there  are  in  Great  Britain  or 
Prance  today. 

To  feed,  clothe,  house,  find  Jobs,  and  pro- 
vide energy  for  the  almost  50  million  Call- 
fornlans  of  the  21st  century  will  require 
new  sources  of  raw  materials. 

One  of  these  will  have  to  be  the  ocean. 

BROWN    CALLS    MEETING 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  recently  called  together 
the  first  Governor's  conference  on  California 
and  the  world  ocean. 


For  2  days,  360  scientist,  engineers,  govern- 
ment ofllclals,  businessmen,  and  Just  plain 
fishermen — from  all  over  the  world — met  at 
the  California  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry here. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  State -sponsored 
oceanographic  conference  in  the  Nation,  and 
marks  an  important  step  to  attain  the  same 
exceUence  in  oceanic  education,  research,  and 
technology  as  the  State  already  has  achieved 
in  electronics  and  aerospace. 

MUCH    TO    LEARN 

There  is  much  to  learn.  The  world  ocean 
covers  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  globe  and  yet 
we  know  little  of  what  goes  on  at  its  exposed 
surface  or  in  its  concealed  murky  depths. 

From  ancient  times,  the  underwater  world 

has  been  considered  a  hostile  environment 

cold,  dark,  and  a  region  of  high  pressure. 
But  modern  technology  has  eliminated  these 
shortcomings.  Men  can  live,  work,  and  play 
underwater — and  in  comfort. 

Capt.  Jacques- Yves  Cousteau,  director  of 
the  Institute  Oceanographlque,  Monaco, 
showed  a  film  of  how  his  expedition  settled 
on  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  for  a  month — 
a  five-man  house  35  feet  below  the  svu-face, 
and  a  two-man  residence  86  feet  deep.  And 
the  homes  were  well  equipped,  pleasant,  and 
comfortable. 

TO    GREATER    DEPTHS 

From  these  submerged  homes,  the  residents 
went  forth  each  day  to  even  greater  depths — 
with  underwater  diving  equipment  to  work 
on  the  ocean  floor. 

Cousteau's  experiments  do  not  mean 
flourishing  underwater  cities  are  in  the  near 
future.  Underwater  living  is  expensive;  his 
month-long  research  expedition  cost  $600,000. 

But  Cousteau  has  shown  that  underwater 

residence  is  feasible.     Man  can  stay  down 

and  farm,  mine — and  extract  the  riches  and 
wealth  of  the  sea. 

The  French  scientist  next  plans  to  place  a 
house  165  feet  down.  Its  occupants  will  dive 
from  there  to  the  300-foot  level  for  a  period 
of  4  hours'  work  and  exploration  a  day. 

The  uses  of  the  ocean  already  are  many. 
But  there  Is  much  need  of  improvement. 

It  serves  as  a  broad  highway  for  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce.  But  new  tech- 
niques are  needed  to  speed  up  the  flow  of 
ocean  traffic:  less  wasted  time  in  port,  load- 
ing and  unloading  by  pipelines,  control  of 
damaging  marine  pests,  etc. 

And  the  ocean  is  full  of  fish  rich  in  protein. 
Almost  half  of  the  world's  population — 1.5 
billion  people — do  not  get  an  adequate 
amount  of  animal  protein  in  their  present 
diets. 

INCREASED    catch    ANSWER 

By  Increasing  the  current  world's  fish 
catch  by  30  percent,  to  53  million  tons,  pro- 
tein malnutrition  could  be  eliminated. 

But  the  population  of  the  world  Is  growing 
so  fast  one  would  have  to  double  the  53  mil- 
lion tons  of  fish  in  the  next  25  years  Just  to 
maintain  the  minimum  protein  require- 
ments. 

Is  it  possible  to  haul  out  such  staggering 
numbers  of  fish  year  after  year?  We  don't 
know. 

Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  dean  of  research  of  the 
University  of  California  and  director  of  the 
Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography  at  La 
Jolla,  points  out  that  the  research  needed 
to  answer  this  question  and  others  on  oceanic 
plant  and  animal  life  would  cost  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

worth  the  price 

But  the  knowledge  gained  would  be  worth 
several  billion  dollars  a   year. 

And  the  ocean  contains  minerals — valu- 
able manganese,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
deposits  are  found  as  black  potato-shaped 
balls  strewn  along  the  deep  ocean  fioor. 

Phosphate  rock  ores,  useful  in  agriculture, 
occur  In  relatively  shallow  coastal  waters! 
There  may  be  oil  under  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
Just  as  there  is  under  the  tidelands. 


How  to  extract  It? 

The  most  immediate  use  of  the  ocean  is 
for  marine  recreation.  Most  of  California's 
17  million  inhabitants  live  within  20  miles 
of  the  coastline — and  they  visit  it  for  swim- 
ming, sailing,  surfing,  sunning,  and  fishing. 

LUCTTED   COASTLINE 

About  1,000  miles  of  coastline  are  suitable 
for  recreation.  And  soon,  within  most  of 
our  lifetimes,  there  will  be  50  million  Cali- 
fomians. 

If  all  50  million  came  down  to  the  1,000- 
mile  coastline,  there  would  be  10  people  for 
every  foot  of  beach.  Or,  20  b\unan  feet 
for  every  foot  of  shoreline. 

To  add  to  the  problem,  many  of  Cali- 
fornia's beaches  are  disappearing.  The  sand 
and  silt  ordinarily  broxight  down  to  the  ocean 
by  rivers,  which  would  have  replaced  the 
present  coastline  being  washed  away,  no 
longer  comes. 

DAMS    TO    BLAME 

Flood  control  dams  are  beautifully  engi- 
neered to  hold  river  water  back — but  they 
also  keep  the  sand  and  silt  bottled  up.  No 
river  sand,  no  renewal  of  the  beach's  shore- 
line. 

For  Instance,  Bolsa  Chlca  Beach,  south  of 
the  city  of  Long  Beach,  was  purchased  by 
the  State  5  years  ago  for  public  recreation. 
If  the  present  rate  of  erosion  continues,  the 
beach  will  disappear  in  10  years. 

The  State  is  considering  the  construction 
of  manmade  reefs  at  a  cost  of  $6.5  million 
to  try  to  save  this  recreational  facility. 

Artificial  Islands,  bays,  peninsulas,  sand 
bars,  ete.,  will  have  to  be  built  to  "streteh" 
California's  beaches  to  accommodate  its 
people. 

But  even  if  we  had  the  money  to  do  this 
we  don't  know  how.     Thus,  the  techniques 
of  manmade  land  constructions,  in  coastal 
waters    also    require    further    research    and 
development. 

OTHER  problems 

And  there  are  other  problems.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  ocean  is  rich  in  resources,  to 
whom  do  they  belong? 

Dr.  Francis  Christy,  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, Inc.,  in  Washington,  pointed  out  that 
oceanic  resources  such  as  high-sea  fisheries 
and  minerals  on  the  midocean  floor  are 
"common  property  natural  resources"— like 
the  air  we  breathe  or  the  domain  of  outer 
space. 

The  question  of  who  owns  what,  is  not 
abstract.    It  Is  very  real. 

Within  recent  months,  Alaska  has  pro- 
tested the  presence  of  Japanese  and  Russian 
fishing  boats  off  Its  coast. 

Ecuador  resents  California  tuna  vessels 
fishing  its  coastal  water. 

England  and  Iceland  almost  came  to  blows 
over  North  Atlantic  fishing  domains. 

And  France  almost  sent  warships  to  pro- 
tect its  lobster  fishermen  threatened  bv 
Brazil.  ' 

DIVISION    headache 

So.  the  oceanic  wealth  is  there  how  to 
divide  it  will  be  a  headache. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  ocean  is 
woefully  poor.  Our  maps  of  the  ocean  floor 
are  about  as  accurate  and  detailed  as  the 
maps  of  the  earth's  surface  were  250  years 
ago. 

Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, would  like  to  see  sea  grant  colleges 
established  for  study  of  aquaculture  and 
oceanic  engineering— in  the  same  way  that 
land  grant  colleges  were  founded  in  the 
1860's  for  research  In  agricultiire  and  me- 
chanical engineering. 

The  land  grant  colleges  chiefly  are  respon- 
sible fcM-  America's  present  superior  status  in 
agriculture.  Dr.  Spilhaus  feels  that  sea 
grant  coUeges  similarly  would  Insure  Amer- 
ica's preeminence  in  oceanic  technology  and 
research. 
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It  also  may  be  poaslble  to  select  and  breed 
plants  on  land  which  could  grow  In  the 
Pygpce  of  salt  water.  One  could  thus  save 
precious  frerti  water  by  using  ocean  water 
for  irrigation. 

The  salt  in  the  ocean  Isnt  a  complete 
nuisance.  California  markets  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  salt  produced  in  the 
world  by  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the 
sun.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  alone  pro- 
duces a  million  tons  of  salt  per  year  in  this 
manner. 

And  the  ocean  contains  other  minerals. 
Certain  undersea  rock  formations — weU  be- 
yond the  Udelands— Indicate  the  presence  of 
submarine  oil  deposits.  These  could  be  im- 
mensely valuable,  for  in  10  to  20  years  Cali- 
fornia will  have  to  Import  more  oil  than  It 
will  produce. 

PHosrHATE  orr  shore 
Within  coastal  waters,  less  than  300  feet 
deep,  are  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  needed 
for  agriculture  on  land.  It  may  turp  out  to 
be  cheai>er  to  mine  these  local  offshore  ores 
than  to  pay  the  large  shipping  costs  for 
phosphate  rock  mined  far  away. 

Manganese  U  being  found  in  unusual. 
black,  potato-shaped  lumps  of  metal  strewn 
in  deeper  water  along  the  midocean  floor. 
They  are  being  formed  In  the  ocean  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  could  ever  use  them. 
Engineering  techniques  may  be  worked  out 
to  mine  these  metallic  Ivunps  economically. 
And  the  ocean  water  contains  exotic  ma- 
terials. Bromine  and  magnesium  are  ex- 
tracted from  sea  water — the  former  to  make 
a  special  material  which  is  part  of  the  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  "anti-knock"  liquid  in  gasoline, 
and  the  utter  to  give  a  lightweight  metal 
suitable  for  airline  luggage,  tables,  etc. 

There  are  many  things  we  don't  know 
about  the  ocean. 

Research  Is  Jxist  beginning  on  how  the 
ocean's  temperature  affects  our  weather 
Any  knowledge  we  gain  here  would  help  tn 
long-range  weather  forecasting.  Hurricanes 
nature's  most  vicious  storms,  always  are  borii 
and  mature  over  the  oceans— never  on  land. 
And  if  we  could  forecast  ocean  wavee 
winds,  and  ciurents  better,  we  could  in- 
crease the  operating  efficiency  of  our  ships 
by  computing  the  best  ocean  route,  cutting 
both  time  at  sea  and  fuel  consumption. 

Marine  cargoes  of  the  future  may  be  carried 
by  huge  submarines,  or  hydrofoU  craft  which 
literally  fly  and  ,kmi  over  the  water— or 
hovercraft  which  woiild  run  right  up  onto 
the  beach.  No  harbor  or  dock  would  be 
needed. 

So  there  are  many  fields  of  oceanography 
which  require  more  research  and  develop- 
ment—flsh,  minerals,  fuels,  desaUnatlon 
weather,  shipping,  etc. 

XnjTAJtT    REASONS 

But  the  real  stimulus  for  grants  of  Federal 
funds  for  oceanographlc  research  has  been 
military,  connected  with  our  national  secu- 
rity and  defense. 

Throughout    our    history,    the    ocean    on 
either  side  of  us  has  been  a  protective  moat 
It  has  given  us  the  security  to  develop  oiu- 
Nation  and  its  Institutions  in  relative  peace 
But  that  Is  no  more. 

IronlcaUy,  it  is  an  American  develop- 
ment—the nuclear  submarine — which  has 
changed  the  ocean  into  a  treacherous  men- 
ace. 

For  nuclear  powered  submarines  can  travel 
for  months  at  a  time  silently  and  Invisibly  at 
high  speeds  deep  beneath  the  surface.  And 
suddenly  and  secretly,  they  can  launch 
deadly  missiles  armed  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

And  worst  of  all.  they  cannot  be  detected. 
For  the  lisual  techniques  we  use  on  land  or 
In  the  air  to  detect  objects — visible  light,  in- 
frared light,  or  radar— Just  will  not  work  be- 
neath the  water. 

At  present,  the  only  way  one  can  detect  a 
submerged  submarine,  at  a  distance,  is  by 
sonar  or  underwater  soimd. 


And  this  Is  tricky,  for  we  do  not  under- 
stand many  of  the  details  o*  how  sound 
travels  through  the  water  as  the  water's  tem- 
peratm*.  density,  turbulence,  and  current 
changes.    And  the  ocean  Is  always  changing. 

(nOTESQUE   WASrARE 

Dr.  Rogert  ReveUe.  dead  ef  research  of  the 
University  ef  Callfomla,  points  out.  "The 
terribly  opacity  of  the  ooeens  makes  the 
business  of  fighting  submarines  a  grotesque 
kind  of  Jungle  warfare.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal tasks  of  marine  science  and  engineer- 
ing now  and  In  the  future,  is  to  find  ways  to 

make  the  ocean  effecUvely  transparent to 

remove  the  submarine's  cloak  ot  invisibil- 
ity." 

It  is  a  problem  which  will  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time. 


Lotiiif  Ov  Panck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
playing  right  Into  the  enemies'  hands  by 
giving  up  proven  weapons  and  military 
hardware  in  the  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
may  do  likewise?  There  have  been  indi- 
cations that  we  are  actually  weakening 
our  military  power  and  some  say  It  Is 
according  to  plan.  I  certainly  hoi?e  not. 
I  would  hate  to  think  that  any  official 
of  the  United  States  would  deliberately 
weaken  U.S.  military  posture  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  an  enemy  which 
has  vowed  to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  demand  more  clear 
cut  answers  from  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  why  we 
are  so  intent  of  eliminating  the  develop- 
ment of  manned  bombers  when  the  re- 
liability of  missiles  has  been  seriously 
questioned. 

As  food  for  thought  on  this  matter,  I 
include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  a 
column  by  George  Todt  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald-Examiner  of  March  1, 1964. 
The  article  follows: 

Losing  Our  Punch 
(By  George  Todt) 
"There  will  always  be  a  future  for  man- 
ned aircraft" — Air  Marshal   Grandy,  RAF — 
Air  Force  magazine,  January  1064. 

Will  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  per- 
mit the  funds  Congress  authorized  for  a  new 
manned  bomber  to  be  spent? 

The  $52  million  to  get  the  ball  rolling — 
contained  in  the  new  record  arms  author- 
ization bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 10  days  ago — had  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  Pentagon. 

Or  if  It  had  been  suggested  on  some  of  the 
lower  echelons — up  to  and  including  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay.  It  never  got  past  the  former  Ford 
Motor  Co.  official. 

We  must  remember  that  Congress,  in  its 
great  good  sense,  voted  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  past  for  the  fantastic  B-70 
bomber — a  trlple-sonlo  weapons  system 
rightfully  classified  as  being  of  first-strike 
capability. 

Was  that  the  reason  why  McNamara  re- 
fused to  spend  the  money? 

A  well -documented  human  events  story  by 
Allan  Rysklnd,  which  was  never  denied,  had 
It  that  Dr.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  policy 
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planning  head  of  the  Department  of  State, 
as  far  back  as  1960  promised  Mr.  K.  and 
Foreign  Minister  Kuznetzkov  a  new  U.8.  de- 
fense policy. 

He  said  we  would  cancel.  Junk,  or  phase 
out  our  terrifying  first-strike  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  In  order  to  reassure  the  Soviets 
that  we  had  only  peaceful  Intentions  to- 
ward them. 

Let  them  hi;  us  first,  If  necessary.  In 
world  war  m. 

Rostow  felt  that  this  might  reduce  the 
normal  tension  of  the  Reds.  Once  assured 
of  ovu*  honest  desire  for  peace,  he  believed 
the  Reds  would  quickly  become  "good  guys" 
and  we  all  would  have  "peace  In  our  time" 
forever  after. 

The  wily  Red  leaders  he  talked  with  In 
Moscow  suggested  we  might  show  ovu-  good 
faith  In  this  tidy  arrangement  by  quickly 
knocking  off  the  B-70,  Skybolt,  and  similar 
first-strike  Items.     And  It  was  done. 

Those  desiring  documentation  of  this  re- 
markable story  by  yoimg  Rysklnd  may  write 
to  Hvunan  Evente,  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ask  Publisher  Jim  Wick  for  a  reprint  copy 
of  the  article:  "Is  U.S.  Defense  Policy  Made 
in  Moscow?"    Really  worth  reading. 

If  the  impUcations  In  Rysklnd 's  article  are 
sound.  It  means  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration— spearheaded  by  former  Fund  of  the 
Republic  official  Robert  McNamara — has  no 
future  intention  of  building  first-strike 
weapon  systems. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  McNamara  obviously 
wlU  find  Ills  own  reasons  why  tlie  money  for 
an  effective,  efficient  manned  bomber  may 
not  be  built  another  time  around. 

Whatever  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  may 
add  up  to,  we  will  find  many  gulUble  people 
who  will  Imagine  "Papa  knows  best" — and 
Infer  that  It  Is  almost  a  punishable  crime  to 
argue  with  the  man  who  wears  the  hat  of 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

However,  two  other  knowledgeable  critics 
who  have  argued  with  him  extensively  in 
the  pest  are  top  experts  who  have  done  their 
homework:  General  LeMay  and  Gen.  Thomas 
Power,  o\ir  SAC  cocmnander.  Both  disagree 
with  the  McNamara-Roetow  military  con- 
cept. We  ou^t  to  have  a  debate  In  Congress 
about  first-strike  strategy. 


For  a  New  Asian  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.uMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSB3.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  announcement  that  Secretary 
McNamara  is  again  commuting  to  South 
Vietnam  and  with  the  shuffle  of  State  De- 
partment officials  assigned  to  responsi- 
bility in  this  area,  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  our  Asian  policy  is 
in  order. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  a  major 
editorial  on  Sunday,  March  1,  pointed  up 
the  need  for  a  thorough  review.  This 
editorial  very  faithfully  touches  on  the 
historical  background  of  our  problem  in 
Vietnam  and  places  the  responsibility 
squarely  at  the  door  of  the  White  House 
for  giving  major  priority  to  an  Asism 
policy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  A  New  Asian  Policy 
U.S.   involvement  In  Asia  Is   Increasingly 
becoming  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 


Let  us  face  K:  VB.  policy  In  that  part 
of  the  world  Is  being  challenged  by  friend 
and  foe  alike.  We  are  on  the  defensive  diplo- 
matically and.  In  a  peculiar  sort  of  way, 
even  mlUtarUy.  As  ot  now.  Red  China,  the 
nation  we  have  scnight  to  Isolate  and  con- 
tain, has  cracked  many  facets  of  our  Asiatic 
policy. 

The  broad  outlines  of  that  policy  were  in- 
stituted by  former  President  Truman,  who. 
In  Its  support,  took  the  United  States  Into 
the  Korean  war.  Former  President  Elsen- 
hower concluded  that  war  In  a  truce.  None- 
theless, he  accepted  the  general  policy.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Poster  Dulles,  extended  the  pol- 
icy. 

The  late  Mr.  Kennedy  accepted  the  pol- 
icy as  lias  also  President  Johnson  to  date. 

The  policy  was  bipartisan  in  concept. 
Neither  poUtical  party  Is  solely  responsible. 
Each  departing  administration  has  left  com- 
mitments Its  successor  was  duty  bound  to 
honor. 

Still,  each  administration  is  responsible. 
In  turn,  for  the  continuation  of  the  policy, 
for  Its  implementation  and  for  Its  adapta- 
tion to  new  circumstances. 

Mr.  Johnson  didn't  make  the  Nation's 
Asiatic  policy  except  to  the  degree  that  he 
supported  it  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Kennedy  didn't  either  except  as  he  like- 
wise supported  it  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

It  was  duilng  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion that  the  policy  began  to  crack  up. 
And  It  Is  dvu-lng  the  Johnson  administration 
that  It  evidences  signs  of  coUapslng. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  greatly  modi- 
fied the  policy  in  one  respect.  He  agreed  to 
the  neutralization  of  Laos.  That  neutrali- 
zation has  been  but  a  prelude  to  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  that  southeast  Asian  na- 
tion. Laos  became  the  leak  In  the  dike. 
Mr.  Kennedy  also  extended  in  large  measure 
our  military  commitment  to  South  Vietnam, 
a  step  which  has  put  us  In  the  unenviable 
position  of  risking  much  of  our  prestige  In 
Asia  on  the  outcome  of  the  continuing  bat- 
tle against  the  Communist  Vletcong  guer- 
rUIas. 

The  neutralization  of  Laos  and  our  worsen- 
ing plight  in  South  Vietnam  have  resulted 
In  the  desertion  of  Cambodia,  a  small  but 
strategically  located  nation. 

Mr.  Kennedy  extended  massive  military 
help  to  nonaimed  India  when  the  Red 
Chinese  Invaded  that  land.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  action  has  been  the  virtual 
loss  of  Pakistan  as  our  ally.  That  is  not  an 
inconsequential  loss.  For  Pakistan,  a  na- 
tion of  100  million  people,  has  a  strong  and 
effective  army,  one  trained  and  equipped 
largely  at  our  expense. 

The  neutralization  of  Laos  provided  a 
means  for  the  supply  by  Communist  North 
Vietnam  of  the  Communist  Vletcong  guer- 
rUlas  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Inability  to 
date  of  the  South  Vietnam  army,  equipped, 
trained,  and  advised  by  American  mUitary 
men.  to  eradicate  the  Vletcong  is  a  factor 
In  the  apparent  loss  of  Cambodia.  That 
ancient  kingdom  Is  another  step  toward 
ThaUand,  through  which  Malaysia,  rich  In 
resources.  Is  reached. 

French  recognition  of  Red  China  has  been 
another  blow  at  America's  Asiatic  policy  as 
has  likewise  been  the  suggestion  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France  that  South 
Vietnam  be  neutralized. 

Many  signs  of  discontent  with  our  Asiatic 
policy  on  the  part  of  Asians  could  be  cited. 
So,  too,  can  other  signs  of  discontent  with 
our  Asiatic  policy  by  our  allies. 

Secretary  of  «tate  Dean  Rusk  has  rejected 
on  behalf  of  th^  Johnson  administration  any 
suggestion  that  we  unleash  South  Viet- 
namese to  conduct  the  same  type  of  guerrUla 
warfare  In  North  Vietnam  that  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  government  aids  In  South  Vietnam. 
He  fears  escalation  of  such  tactics  Into  major 
conflict,  even  with  Red  China  Itself.  He 
may  be  right.    It  Is  noticeable,  however,  that 


neither  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  nor  Mao  Tse-tung 
fears  the  participation  by  North  Vietnam 
and  Red  China  in  the  South  Vietnam  guer- 
rUla warfare  will  bring  retaliatory  action  by 
the  United  States. 

At  the  moment.  South  Vietnam  Is  the 
key  to  our  crumbling  prestige  in  the  Orient. 
If  we  fall  liv  our  efforts  in  that  nation  we 
faU  throughout  much  of  the  remainder  of 
Asia. 

Can  we  afford  to  fail  In  South  Vietnam? 

Such  faUure  would  entail  the  loss  of  the 
southeast  Asian  peninsula  In  Ite  entirety; 
not  only  Laos,  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia but  also  Thailand  and  Malaysia.  The 
loss  of  Malaysia,  which  includes  the  great 
seaport  of  Singapore,  would  result  In  the 
erratic  Sukarno,  already  heavUy  committed 
to  the  Communist  bloc,  putting  Indonesia 
in  that  camp. 

There  are  many  concrete  reasons  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  faU. 

And  not  the  least  among  them  is  American 
prestige  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Johnson  inherited  a  policy  and  many 
situations  resulting  from  that  policy.  He 
alone  is  not  to  blame  for  the  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating situation  in  southeast  Asia.  But 
he  alone  will  be  responsible  if  nothing  con- 
structive is  done  to  stop  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  American  policy  in  Asia. 

Sending  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara to  Saigon  for  his  third  tour  of  In- 
spection since  last  September  Is  not  enough. 
Little  of  a  constructive  nature  resulted  from 
McNamara's  two  previous  tours. 

Our  entire  Asiatic  policy  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed. It  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 
It  need  to  be  stated  with  clarity. 

We  should  reevaluate  everything  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  doing  or  attempting  to  do  In 
Asia.  We  should  begin  with  the  primary 
cause  ot  our  dilemma:  Red  China.  Is  our 
policy  of  nonrecognltlon  the  correct  policy? 
It  may  be.  But  It  should  be  reexamined  In 
the  light  of  today's  facte.  From  that  deci- 
sion we  should  go  on  to  the  many  other 
dilemmas  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

We  must  replace  a  policy  which  Is  crum- 
bling aU  around  us  with  one  which  con- 
tributes to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

That  Is  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  primary  re- 
sponsibilities as  President. 


A  Plea  for  Retom  to  National  Morality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mrs.     PRANCES     P.    BOLTON.     Mr. 

Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  spoke  to  a 
group  of  women  concerning  some  of  the 
things  that  I  think  have  not  been  good 
for  our  country.  I  had  so  many  calls 
from  people  who  agreed  with  me  and  I 
am  so  eager  for  us  to  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  that  I  want  to  share  with  you 
a  letter  I  received  shortly  after  the 
assassination  of  our  President.  I  shall 
not  identify  the  writer  of  the  letter  ex- 
cept to  say  that  it  is  from  a  woman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  women  of  our  coimtry 
are  eager  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
high  moral  principles.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Hon.  Fhances  P.  Bolton, 
Federal  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mt  Dkas  Mas.  Bolton  :  In  this  time  of  na- 
tional grief  and  shame,   it  has   been   sug- 
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downfall.  For  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
these  freedoms,  we  permit  riots,  demonstra- 
tions, acts  of  vl.-^ence,  pornographic  litera- 
ture and  movies,  the  sale  of  firearms,  and  the 
right  of  a  defector  to  retiun  to  the  United 
States — and  kill  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  so  the  question  arises — what  good  is 
Is  to  brag  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  »  free  country  when  actually  we  are 
probably  the  least  free  of  all,  for  we  are  at 
the  mercy  24  hours  a  day  of  sadists  and 
perverts  who  are  given  more  protection 
under  the  law  than  we  are. 

To  reiterate  what  President  Kennedy  once 
said.  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." And  so,  in  tribute  to  him.  let  us  give 
his  words  substance  and  meaning,  and  ask — 
What  can  we  do  for  our  country  to  return  to 
it  the  morality  and  the  kind  of  law  that  can 
command  respect  from  the  populace — and 
thereby  rid  our  country  of  the  lawlessness 
that  has,  all  over  the  world,  become  synony- 
mous with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Urban     Renewal     Matt    Hare     Citizen 
Sapport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    ITEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  concept  of  urban  re- 
newal over  the  years,  I  have  been  warn- 
ing that  there  is  a  growing  unrest  among 
the  citizens  of  our  country  with  the  way 
in  which  the  urban  renewal  program  has 
been  developing.  It  has  been  and  is  my 
contention  that  the  abuses  and  mistakes 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  and  local  levels,  and 
the  problems  created  by  the  program  for 
those  citizens  It  was  originally  designed 
to  help,  must  be  corrected  and  solved  if 
the  necessaiy  support  among  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  is  to  be  obtained.  This  is 
why  I  have  introduced  a  comprehensive 
housing  and  urban  renewal  bill,  H.R. 
9771. 

For  the  r>ast  several  months  I  have 
been  receiving  letters  from  citizens  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Indicating 
their  concern  witii  the  present  operation 
of  the  Uii>an  renewal  program.  I  intend 
to  bring  these  problem  areas  to  the  at- 
tention of  Confess  through  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  to  rempha- 
size  the  need  for  a  hoiising  bill  that  has 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  re- 
form contained  within  it. 

The  material  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks today  concei-ns  the  Oakland  sec- 
tion of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  the  citizen 
unrest  over  a  proposed  urban  renewal 
project.  More  than  3,000  homeowners, 
property  owners,  and  businessmen  lo- 
cated In  the  area  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization known  as  citizens'  committee 
to  save  Oakland  from  the  ravages  of  re- 
development. They  are  concerned  that 
their  section  of  town  would  be  Included 
in  an  urban  renewal  project  since  there 
are  presumably  other  sections  more  in 


need,  and  the  citizens  of  the  area  are 
ready  and  willing  to  rehabilitate  their 
own  property  and  neighborhood.  I 
would  point  out  their  Interest  In  develop- 
ing a  new  rehabilitation  loan  program 
on  the  Federal  level,  a  major  provision 
of  the  Republican  bill. 

I  include  here  an  article  from  the  Oak- 
land News  of  February  20,  1964.  and  two 
letters  from  Nathan  Schwartz,  Esq., 
whose  law  firm  is  counsel  for  the  citizens 
group,  outlining  the  citizen  complaints. 
Pittsburgh  has  had  an  enviable  record 
in  self-help  rejuvenation  of  the  city,  and 
in  wise  use  of  Federal  funds.  If  citizen 
unrest  can  occur  in  Pittsburgh,  it  can 
occur  anywhere  and  will  continue  to 
occur  until  reforms  are  made  in  both  the 
law  and  the  administration  of  the  urban 
renewal  program. 

The  article  and  letters  follow: 
(Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Oakland  News, 
Feb.  20.  1964] 

"Join    Renitwal    Pioht,"    Citizens    Ubceo — 
Com  Mm  EX     Rips     Dxvelopers     at     Mass 

Meeting 

Leaders  of  the  citizens  committee  to  save 
Oakland  from  the  ravages  of  redevelopment 
sounded  a  call  to  a  capacity  crowd  to  help 
preserve  the  Oakland  of  today  at  the  mass 
meeting  in  Old  Holy  Spirit  Chvu"ch. 

The  committee  centered  its  attack  on 
Chancellor  Edvrard  Litchfield,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  Pred  Smith,  of  the  Oak- 
land Corp.,  and  John  Mauro  and  Robert 
Pease  of  the  lu-ban  redevelopment  authority. 

Residents  attending  the  February  12  meet- 
ing were  asked  to  contribute  funds  to  aid 
the  committee  In  its  fight  against  renewal 
plans  for  Oakland. 

Stickers  were  distributed  for  residents  to 
place  on  windows  of  their  homes,  businesses 
or  cars. 

Eugene  P.  DePasquale.  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presided  at  the  meeting  which 
filled  the  church  at  Bates  and  Atwood  Streets 
to  capacity.  Many  persons  were  turned  away 
after  the  church  became  filled. 

In  the  audience  was  a  ntunber  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  urban  redevelopment  au- 
thority. Mr.  Pease  addressed  the  meeting 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  audience. 
He  asked  the  committee  to  meet  with  the 
authority. 

Mr.  DePasquale  opened  the  meeting  by  out- 
lining efforts  made  by  the  committee  to  date. 
He  said: 

"We  have  contacted  the  Rains  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  In  Washington;  we  have 
conferred  with  Congressman  Moorhead;  we 
have  talked  with  Harry  Blachman,  of  Cleve- 
land, on  numerous  occasions,  who  has  given 
us  the  advantage  of  his  great  fight  in  Cleve- 
land that  defeated  the  urban  redevelopment 
bond  issue. 

"We  are  in  contact  with  Mr.  Ulinski,  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  this 
fight;  we  have  been  in  contact  with  Chamber 
of  Commerce  President  Charles  E.  Wagnor, 
of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Wagnor  took  the  time 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Reader's  Digest  of 
June  1963.  and  refers  to  page  266.  Indian- 
apolis, incidentally.  Is  a  city  that  did  its  own 
developing  and  did  a  first-class  Job  without 
i  cent  of  urban  redevelopment  money. 

"We  have  put  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Government  on  notice  of  this 
attempt  to  take  property  that  is  not  blighted 
and  have  written  several  letters  to  Mr.  Slay- 
ton  in  Washington  and  to  Mr.  Jason  Nathan 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  in 
Philadelphia. 

"One  of  our  speakers  later  this  evening 
will  discuss  in  detail  Mr.  Nathan's  insulting 
letter,  but  we  can  assvu-e  you  and  Mr.  Nathan 
that  he  has  not  heard  the  last  from  us. 
We  have  written  to  Senators  Scott  and  Clark 
and  all  of  the  Congressmen  of  this  district, 
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and  I  might  say  that  outside  of  Senator 
Clark  the  responses  have  been  most  favor- 
able. 

"We  recently  visited  Washington  to  Inspect 
properties  which  have  been  revlUlized  in  the 
Georgetown  area  as  well  as  other  secUons 
of  the  city,  and  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  American  Paint  Institute  for  help  in 
advising  our  people  how  to  paint  up  their 
properties,  both  Interior  and  exterior,  so  that 
they  can  be  enhanced  in  value. 

"Your  committee  has  met  almost  weekly 
and  there  is  never  a  day  goes  by  when  some 
of  the  dedicated  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  do,  say,  think  or  act  In  this  great 
struggle. 

"We  have  5,000  signatures  on  our  peti- 
tions." ^ 

Mr.  DePasquale  charged  that  John  Mauro, 
area  coordinator  for  the  urban  redevelopment 
authority,  has  failed  to  act  on  requests  for 
better  street  lighting.  The  chairman  charged 
that  this  was  planned  strategy  to  have  Oak- 
land declared  a  blighted  area. 

The  second  speaker  was  J.  Waldo  Fawcett 
of  Oakland  Avenue,  an  oldtlme  Oakland  res- 
ident. 

Mr.  Fawcett  derided  the  urban  redevelop- 
ment authority  "fdr  suggesting  that  some  of 
us  may  return  to  Oakland  after  the  redevel- 
opment." He  said  other  redevelopment  proj- 
ects in  the  city  indicate  high  costs  will  rule 
this  out. 

He  said  "it  can  never  be  proven,  in  court 
or  out  of  co\u-t,  that  Pitt  actuaUy  needs  our 
homes  in  order  to  improve  its  present  facili- 
ties as  a  great  university." 

"If  our  homes  do  need  rehabilitation."  Mr. 
Fawcett  said,  "we  can,  and  under  reasonable 
conditions  will,  rehabilitate  them  ourselves." 

Mr.  Fawcett  atm  Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  pres- 
ident of  the  Mellon  Educational  &  Charitable 
Trust,  is  helping  to  show  the  way  toward  this 
goal  by  urging  in  Washington  new  legislation 
to  help  owners  rehabilitate  their  homes  with 
loans  with  a  sliding  scale  of  interest  rates 
based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Nathan  Schwartz  stressed  the  importance 
of  individual  effort. 

"We  wUl  paint  up,  clean  up.  plant  up,  and 
those  neighbors  who  refuse  to  upgrade  their 
properties  will  be  told  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  they  owe  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to 
keep  their  properties  in  excellent  condition. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  that  they  cooperate  in  the 
refurbishing  of  Oakland  by  supplying  us 
with  know-how  and  skill  in  improving  the 
properties  that  we  are  fighting  to  keep  in 
Oakland." 

Mr.  DePasquale  read  a  letter  frcxn  Jason 
Nathan,  acting  regional  director  of  lu-ban 
renewal.  In  which  Mr.  Nathan  said  "I  seri- 
ously question  our  assertion  that  devious 
methods  are  used  in  determining  that  the 
Oakland  area  Is  blighted." 

Nick  Dlulus,  treasurer  of  the  committee, 
made  an  appeal  for  funds. 

"We  have  had  expenses  for  this  committee 
and  have  asked  for  no  money,"  he  said. 
"The  expenses  have  been  paid  by  a  few  of 
us.  We  need  donations  •  •  •  whatever  you 
want  to  give — and  anyone  who  donates  to  us 
at  anytime  can  look  at  our  books  so  they  can 
see  where  the  funds  are  going. 

"This  is  not  forcing  you,  this  Is  coming 
from  your  heart  and  for  your  own  good." 
Mr.  Dlulus  added : 

"This  committee  is  not  against  anybody 
who  wants  to  sell  their  property.  Somebody 
wants  your  property  and  you  want  to  sell  it, 
fine.  This  committee  is  against  people  who 
want  to  take  your  property  and  throw  you 
out." 

Other  speakers  for  the  committee  were 
John  Hlckey  and  Henry  Rivlln,  former  com- 
mander of  Schenley  Post  663  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  Hlckey  attacked  those  who  attribute 
profit  motives  to  residents  who  protest  re- 
newal plans. 


Mr.  Rivlln  blasted  the  power  and  number 
of  authorities,  which  he  called  the  biggest 
light  on  taxpbayers. 

Mr.  Rivlln  said  he  had  been  assured  by 
Mr.  Pease  that  the  Legion  hrane  on  Bouquet 
Street  was  not  to  be  taken  over.  But  later. 
Mr.  Rivlln  stated,  "we  got  a  call  from  the 
attorney  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
saying  they  want  to  take  over  the  American 
Legion  property." 

Mr.  Pease  spoke  when  asked  to  do  so  by 
members  of  the  audience.  His  remarks  fol- 
low: 

"This  is  frankly  a  privilege  to  see  such  a 
large  group  here  who  came  out  to  talk  about 
this  problem.  I  recall  the  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber at  Frank  Gustlne's  on  a  hot  fall  day  when 
I  was  asked  to  come  out  to  yoiu-  chamber  of 
commerce. 

"That  was  shortly  after  it  was  announced 
in  the  paper  that  your  committee  was 
formed.  It  said  I  was  happy  becavise  we 
had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  a 
group  in  Oakland  so  that  we  could  decide 
what  we  wanted  for  Oakland.  Mr.  Schwartz 
said  you  need  parking  •  •  •  so  you  need 
parking,  we  want  to  put  it  In. 

"We  have  yet  to  hear  from  yoiu-  commit- 
tee on  a  meeting.  I  hope  Nathan  Schwartz 
calls  me  tomorrow.  When  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Schwartz  once  befra-e,  he  suggested  four  of 
us  meet  with  four  from  his  committee  on 
neutral  ground.    We  will  meet  anywhere. 

"As  for  Mr.  Rlvlin's  comments.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  Legion  being  taken 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  I  don't 
work  for  that  authority. 

"If  we  can  get  together  with  Mr.  Schwartz 
and  Mr.  DePasquale,  we'll  get  everybody's 
Ideas.  We  want  to  work  with  you  and  the 
only  reason  we  have  slowed  our  planning 
down  Is  because  we  all  hope  that  out  of  this 
matter  we  will  get  the  chance  to  meet  with 
you.    I  hope  that  Nate  calls  me  tomorrow." 


Goldstock,  Schwartz,  Cohen 

&  Schwartz. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  February  17.  1964. 
Congressman  William  B.  Widnall, 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  Our  firm 
represents  a  group  of  over  3,000  homeowners, 
property  owners,  and  businessmen  who  are 
located  in  the  Oakland  section  of  Pittsburgh 
and  have  formed  an  organization  known  as 
citizens'  committee  to  save  Oakland  from 
the  ravages  of  redevelopment. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  newspaper  story 
eminating  from  Washington  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1964,  of  your  interest  in  the  rede- 
velopment problems  and  specifically  In  the 
attempt  to  prevent  redeveloping  expensive 
downtown  shopping  districts  and  areas  that 
are  not  truly  blighted  when  there  are  in  fact 
many  areas  in  the  city  that  truly  need  rede- 
velopment to  afford  the  poor  people  housing. 

In  the  Oakland  area  the  properties  are  not 
blighted,  are  In  rather  good  condition  as  con- 
trasted to  many  sections  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh which  have  devastating  conditions. 
However,  to  satisfy  certain  selfish  interests 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
Pittsburgh  is  attempting  against  the  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  to  bring 
their  authority  to  bear  on  unwilling  citizens. 

We  would  be  happy  if  your  committee 
would  send  an  investigator  to  Pittsburgh 
to  show  them  exactly  what  abxises  have  been 
taking  place  in  this  area  and  where  a  strong 
and  forceful  congressional  Investigation 
could  prevent  the  dislocaUon  of  unwilling 
people  so  that  their  land  can  be  taken  and 
sold  to  a  few  large  developers. 

We  congratulate  you  in  your  stand  on 
these  matters  as  reported  In  the  press  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  your  commit- 
tee to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  In  this  very 
Important  field. 

Very  trixly  yours, 

Nathan  Schwartz, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


Goldstock,  Schwartz,  Cohew 

&  Schwartz, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  February  25, 1964. 
Congressman  Williaic  B.  Wonall. 
Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  CoNORzssicAjt  Wn>NAU.:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  ot  the  Oakland  News  of  February  20, 
1964,  which  contains  excerpts  of  a  meeting 
held  on  February  12,  1964.  by  the  dtlzena' 
committee  to  save  Oakland  from  the  ravages 
of  redevelopment. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  500  persons: 
business,  professional,  and  homeowners  of 
the  Oakland  community  of  Pittsburgh  to 
protest  excesses  and  abuses  of  urban  rede- 
velopment. 

Very   truly   yours, 

Nathan  Schwartz, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


It  Might  as  Wen  Be  Chriitmat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n^LUfoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  the  minority  of  the  minority  party 
and  certainly  a  minority  in  the  Congress 
who  voted  against  the  tax  bill  last  week. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  all  editorial 
comment  on  the  subject  has  not  been  In 
the  nature  of  blind  acknowledgment  of 
the  propaganda  fanfare  which  sur- 
rounded passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News,  In  an 
editorial  on  Friday,  February  28,  per- 
formed a  most  effective  public  service  in 
di-amatizing  many  imanswered  questimis 
in  the  tax  bill  and  its  relationship  to 
Federal  spending  and  the  planned 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget 

The  editorial  follows: 

It  Might  as  Well  Be  Christmas 

It  win  be  hard  for  anyone  to  get  mad  at 
President  Johnson  or  Congress  for  leaping 
$11  or  912  billion  off  the  annual  tax  bill. 
Depending  on  the  Income  bracket,  dad  can 
have  that  new  suit,  brother  the  new  tennis 
racket,  mom  the  new  refrigerator,  grandma 
a  trip  to  Florida. 

Indeed,  Father  Johnson,  iirglng  people  to 
go  right  out  and  spend  the  savings,  sounded 
more  than  benign — ^he  sounded  downright 
anxious,  virtually  equating  spending  with 
patriotism,  and  impljring  it  would  be  a  long, 
cold  spring  if  business  and  individuals  failed 
to  stoke  the  economic  furnace  with  this  fresh 
fuel. 

He  has  a  right  to  be  anxious.  For  what 
he  is  asking  of  the  American  people  Is  that 
they  spend  enough  to  give  the  economy  an 
upward  spin  but  not  enough  to  touch  off  a 
new  inflationary  spiral.  He  does  not  offer 
any  guidelines  to  make  this  nice  decision  any 
easier. 

Neither  did  he  admit  the  obvious,  that  this 
concern  would  not  have  been  necessary  if 
the  finished  tax  cut  bill  had  approximated 
the  measxire  originally  proposed. 

That  proposal  was  for  trims  offset  by  re- 
forms and  governmental  economies.  These 
frugalities  were  mainly  lost  in  the  scramble 
to  do  something  nice  for  the  voters  In  an 
election  year.  The  President  did  come  back 
to  them  in  his  Wednesday  statement.  He 
said  he  was  requesting  reports  quarterly  from 
governmental  agency  heads  on  how  they  re- 
duce payrolls. 

But  all  that  he  produced  that  was  con- 
crete was  a  promise  to  lop  another  7,500  pay- 
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rollers  for  a 
previous  budget 
fe«d.   - 

We  do  not  mea^i 
aspects  of  the 
capital  that  can 
Into  new 
reaeardi,  and  It 
equivalent   amouAt 
spending.    But  It 
Job,  and  the 
poned,  the  greate  ■ 
omy. 


redu<tlon  of  $30  million  In  the 
requests.     That  Is  chlcken- 


meisure. 
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:  ii.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  flood  of  i  nlalnf  ormation  let  loose 
by  some  oppone  its  of  the  quality  stab- 
ilization bill  whl  ih  needs  clarlflcation. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  charges  by 
some  that  the  iroponents  are  promot- 
ing gyp  legislatic  n  smacks  of  intolerance 
or  ignorance  or  I  oth. 

I  would  be  ttu  last  to  sponsor  or  sup- 
port any  legisU  tion  that  in  any  way 
added  to  the  cos  s  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing. As  a  matt  t  of  fact,  the  evidence 
is  all  to  the  conti  ary. 

No  person  has  come  forward  to  answer 
the  charges  of  f  i  Use  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising indulg(  d  in  by  the  purveyors 
of  untruths  and  sellers  of  Inferior  mer- 
chandise oftimei  substituted  for  adver- 
tised name  bran  1  quality  merchandise. 

All  this  bill  in  ends  to  do  is  to  protect 
a  quality  product  and  the  independent 
small  hometowr  businessmen.  If  this 
was  not  so  why  rould  all  the  big  chains 
be  opposed  to  ttas  act? 

If  this  was  not  true  why  would  the 
fight  be  so  vicious  as  to  label  Senator 
HxjxPHSKT.  Repi  esentative  Maodkn,  and 
a  score  of  othe  s  whose  fight  for  the 
little  peoples  is    listoric,  as  "gyps"? 

is  not  true  I  will  be  the 
the  legislation  and  do 
my  best  to  defeal;  it. 

The  best  ansvijer  to  the  criticism  ap- 
Junkyards  filled  with 
bargain  goods  tl^at  did  not  outlast  the 
time  payments. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  will  never  vote 
against  the  consumer  since  I  am  one  of 
them 

The    following   is    testimony   on   the 
Quality  Stabiliza  Jon  Act: 
TasrmoNT  or  Cokgbxssman  John  H.  Dian, 
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:hlB  subcommittee  of  the 

CkMnmlttee  today  to  help 

regarding  certain  aJ- 

the  quality  stablllza- 

eerly  congressional  ac- 

Ic^lslatlon. 

legislation  Is  vital  to 
retail    business- 
consumer,  and  to  the 
e^nomy.     These  hearings 
extremely  Important  In 
not  only  to  aid  Con- 
of  qiuUlty  stabl- 
the  public  as  well. 
has  been  a  large-scale 
;he   quality   stabUlzation 
ar^as,  this  effort  has  led  to 


misimderstandlng  about  the  legislative  aims 
and  economic  effect  of  quality  Btablllzatlon 
What  Is  doubly  unfortunate,  certain  agencies 
of  our  Government,  in  their  appearances 
before  this  subcommittee."  have  added  to 
rather  than  reduced  this  misunderstanding. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  false  and  errone- 
ous conclusions  derived  by  the  press  from 
statements  and  press  releases  Issued  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  regarding 
his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee. 

Testimony  given  here  based  on  Information 
furnished  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FTC  have  given  rise  to  the  following 
charges  concerning  q\iality  stabilization : 

First,  that  the  bill  is  price-fixing  legisla- 
tion. 

Second,  that  If  enacted  this  bill  would  re- 
s\ilt  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer — 19  1o 
27  percent  was  the  range  of  increase  cited 

Third,  that  the  bill  If  enacted  would  emas- 
culate o\ii  antitrust  laws. 

It  Is  ludicrous,  to  say  the  least,  to  charge 
the  bi[>artisan  congressional  group  sponsor- 
ing and  supporting  quality  stabilization  with 
urging  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
fix  and  raise  prices  and  undercut  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  SHOULD  CORRECT 
RECORD 

Certainly  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FTC,  as  responsible  executive  agencies, 
have  a  duty  toward  this  committee  to  clarify 
the  record  on  these  charges. 

But  whether  these  agencies  step  forward, 
or  not,  these  charges  must  be  answered. 
Ludicrous  as  they  are.  they  reflect  on  qual- 
ity stabilization  and  its  sponsors. 

Briefly  then,  one  by  one,  let  us  reply  to 
these  charges. 

NO  PRICE  raiNG  UNDER  Bn,L 

First,  newspaper  reports  stated  that  Mr. 
Dixon.  In  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  FTC, 
charged  that  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
was  price-flxlng  legislation.  These  reports 
were  based  on  a  press  release  Issued  by  the 
Commission  In  advance  of  Mr.  Dixon's  testi- 
mony. Yet,  imder  examination  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Dixon  admitted 
that  the  proposed  bill  would  not  fix  prices 
Quite  the  contrary,  said  Mr.  Dixon — and  I 
quote:  "This  protection  is  built  in.  If  a  man 
had  absolutely  monopoly — If  he  sold  all  the 
canned  peaches  in  America,  if  he  was  the 
only  sovu-ce,  he  couldn't  fix  the  price  under 
this  bill." 

The  fact  is  that  the  provisions  of  quality 
stabilization  do  not  apply  unless  a  product 
Is  In  free  and  open  competition.  As  mat- 
ters exist  on  today's  market,  price  can  be 
and  Is  established  on  house  products  by  all 
producers  who  control  their  own  retail  out- 
lets. Only  the  producer  who  does  not  con- 
trol his  own  retail  outlets  does  not  have  a 
voice  in  the  resale  of  his  branded  goods. 
And  his  primary  outlets — the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination under  present  law — are  the  in- 
dependent retailers. 

Mr.  Dixon  conceded  all  this  under  exami- 
nation. Quoting  directly  from  the  record, 
Senator  Hartke  asked:  "In  other  words, 
what  you  have  here,  you  have  certain  of 
these  people  who  today  are  in  this  field  of 
establishing  prices,  isn't  that  true?  ' 

Mr.  Dixon's  reply  was:  "That  Is  correct." 

STOPS  discrimination  against  independents 
In  brief,  if  there  Is  price  fixing  in  the 
market,  it  exists  under  present  law.  What 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  proposes  is  that 
Independent  brand-name  producers  and  In- 
dependent retailers  be  put  on  equal  footing 
with  their  competitors. 

The  second  charge  raised  In  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Dixon,  based  on  information 
and  data  provided  by  Justice  Department 
surveys,  was  that  passage  of  quality  stabili- 
zation would  mean  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Dixon's  testimony  under 
subcommittee  questioning  refutes  publicity 


stemming  from  his  advance  press  release. 
Mr.  Dixon  conceded  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment survey  on  which  the  higher  price 
charges  are  based  was — and  I  again  quote — 
"merely  an  Index  •  •  •  that  is  what  it  is 
worth,  no  more  and  no  less." 

And  how,  we  are  entitled  to  know,  was 
material  co  :t;ilned  In  these  indexes  gath- 
ered? In  1956,  the  Justice  Department  sent 
Investigators  Into  eight  cities  to  look  .for 
so-called  s.ivlngs  opportunities  on  selected 
Items.  And  upon  this  hit-and-run  survey — 
certainly  there  can  be  no  other  description 
for  such  an  unscientific,  limited  study — 
rests  the  whole  basis  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment 19  to  27  percent  Increased  cost  esti- 
mate. In  1959  the  Justice  Department  was 
forced  to  admit  that  "It  has  not  been  our 
contention  that  savings  of  27  percent  were 
possible  on  all  items  within  the  retail  out- 
lets surveyed.  The  survey  merely  disclosed 
that  such  savings  were  available  on  the  spe- 
cific items  surveyed  to  those  prudent  con- 
sumers interested  In  best  buys."  Surely  the 
Congress  is  entitled  to  more  carefully  pre- 
pared evidence  than  this  from  an  executive 
agency — especially  the  Justice  Department — 
when  we  seek  Information  upon  which  to 
base  legislation. 

no  price  rise  under  bill 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  quality 
stabilization  would  not  increase  cost  to  the 
consumer,  but  would  raise  and  increase  the 
quality  of  goods  offered  in  the  market.  As 
was  pointed  out  In  examination  of  other  wit- 
nesses, the  consumer  Is  today  being  subjected 
to  out."ageou8  markups  on  many  Items  being 
sold  by  some  mass  retailers  under  current 
bait-switch  marketing  tactics.  These  are 
the  very  marketing  tactics  that  make  passage 
of  quality  stabilization  s^essentlal  to  pro- 
tect the  American  retail  economy  and  our 
consuming  public. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
quality  stabilization  would  emasculate  our 
antitrust  laws.  This  charge  Is  certainly  180* 
opposite  what  the  bill  proposes  and  would 
accomplish.  V^ltnesses  opposing  the  bill 
themselves  aamltted  that — In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Trlggs,  of  the  Farm  Bureau — "in  the 
long  run  competition  will  still  prevail"  under 
quality  stabilization. 

stops  monopoly  hurting  consumer 
Actually,  a  primary  argument  In  favor  of 
quality  stabilization  is  that  It  will  supple- 
ment our  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  In  a 
vital  area  of  the  economy.  Quality  stabiliza- 
tion would  meet  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  Nation's  marketplace.  And  unless 
remedial  legislation  Is  enacted,  current  mar- 
ket conditions  will  ultimately  kill  off  our 
Independent  retailers,  breed  monopoly,  and 
eliminate  free  competition.  Mr.  Dixon  him- 
self admitted  under  examination  that  today's 
.intltrust  laws  are  not  fast  enough,  effective 
enough,  or  adequate  to  cope  with  today's 
retail  marketplace. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  go  Into  greater 
detail  replying  to  the  charges  arising  from 
Mr.  Dixon's  testimony.  But  for  those  who 
would  better  understand  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill,  I  recommend  the  testimony  given 
before  this  subcommittee  be  fully  read.  I 
believe  a  careful  reading  will  bear  out  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  arguments  given 
In  behalf  of  the  bill  were  provided  by  oppo- 
sition witnesses  under  subcommittee  ques- 
tioning. 

So  much  for  the  charges  leveled  against 
qviallty  stabilization.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
these  charges  have  clouded  to  some  extent 
the  real  issue  Involved  In  this  legislation. 
And  that  Issue  is  whether  the  Congress  will 
act  to  provide  assistance  to  an  American 
independent  retail  economy  In  deep  trouble. 
Incontrovertible  evidence  presented  to  this 
subcommittee  points  up  how  serious  Is  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  Independent  retailers. 
Anyone  who  doubts  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
cold  statistics  concerning  Independent  retail 
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business  failures  In  recent  years.    And  the 
need  does  not  stop  there. 

XMDSPXITDKNTS  ARC  BTINO 

With  the  drying  up  ot  liulepeBdeat  retaU 
outlets,  our  Nation's  bidaII-  aad  medium- 
sized,  brand-name  mjaxufacturen  ar»  ^i^gi 
endangered.  Fewer  retail  outlets  mean  that 
these  brand-name  manufaoturera  ai«  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  a  limited  numlMr 
of  large  mass  merchandisers  tor  sale  of  their 
products.  Thus,  the  circle  of  monopoly 
spreads  wider,  and  the  shutdown  of  Inde- 
pendent retail  businesses  has  a  drastic  effect 
on  competition  In  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  In  the  end,  the  American  con- 
sumer and  our  entire  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy wUl  fall  victim  to  this  ^reading  eco- 
nomic disease  unless  It  is  checked  by  reme- 
dial action.  ^ 

Action  is  needed,  and  It  remains  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  it.  We  have  studied  and 
restudled  every  aspect  of  this  legislaUon. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  further  delay 
This  is  the  sixth  year  that  the  Congress 
has  dealt  with  quality  stabilization,  and 
to  quote  Congressman  Oren  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee,  examining  the 

"In  recent  years,  our  committee  has  held 
24  days  of  hearings,  covering  almost  2,500 
pages  of  a  ^Minted  record,  has  heard  well 
over  150  different  witnesses,  has  received 
ahnost  500  supplemental  statements  and 
memorandums,  and  has  held  nimierous  exe- 
cuUve  sessions  during  which  the  blir  has 
been  thoroughly  analyzed,  considered  word 
by  word,  and.  In  short,  gone  over  as 
thoroughly  as  has  been  the  case  with  any 
bUl  that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In  my 
entire  experience  on  the  committee  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  presenUy  be- 
fore Congress." 

Considering  the  amount  of  time  put  into 
studying  this  legislation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
existence  of  an  economic  crisis  In  our  Na- 
tion's retail  economy.  And  while  opponents 
step  forVard  to  criticize  quality  stabiliza- 
tion, the  record  clearly  shows  that  none  has 
proposed  any  workable  altemaUve  toward 
dealing  with  this  crisis. 

But  Congress  cannot  afford  the  do-noth- 
ing attitude  toward  this  Issue  that  some 
quality  stabilization  critics  seem  to  favor 
Something  must  be  done.  If  the  aualltr 
stabilization  bill  Is  not  a  panacea  for  aU 
the  ills  of  the  retail  economy.  It  Is  at  least 
a  step  toward  remedying  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  illness. 

We  who  favor  this  legislation  welcome  the 
free  exchange  of  Ideas  ooncemlng  what  can 
be  done  to  strengthen  our  free  enterprise 
retaU  system.  The  quality  stabUlzation  bUl 
is  our  proposed  solution— what  do  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  offer? 

In  conclusion  then,  the  problem  creating 
the  need  for  legislation  has  been  clearly 
shown.  The  legislation  Itself  has  been 
studied  and  discussed  over  a  long  period  ot 
time.  It  Is  time  now  to  move  on  this  bill— 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  dose  and  the  Issue 
to  decUlon.  Congress  should  act  to  approve 
quality  stabUlzation— and  quickly. 
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been  caused  by  this  administration's  In- 
sistence of  selling  wheat  to  Rusida.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial  from  the  Long  Island 
Dally  Press  of  February  28,  1B64,  does 
more  to  put  the  whole  matter  In  perspec- 
tive than  any  other  cwnments  of  recent 
times.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  spread  it  on 
the  Record: 

Wheat,  Lard,  and  Balonxt 

We  sell  surplus  wheat  to  RussU  on  the 
thecM-y  that  It's  more  sensible  to  get  Russian 
money  for  it  than  to  spend  our  own  cash 
keeping  excess  grain  In  storage. 

We  are  now  about  to  sell  lard  to  Cuba, 
and  there  is  a  convenient  explanation  for 
that,  too.|  It  is  the  fact  that  we  never  banned 
the  sale  of  food  or  medicine.  We  won't  ship 
the  lard  to  Cuba,  either.  Instead  we  will 
deliver  in  Canada  and  let  the  Cubans  arrange 
their  own  transportation. 

So  there  Is  always  a  way  to  make  a  buck 
with  the  enemy  when  the  enemy  wants  to 
buy  food. 

Communist  money  doesn't  smell.  What 
does  smell  Is  the  pretension  that  we  sell  food 
and  drugs  because  we  love  humanity  and 
can't  bear  to  see  it  sick  or  hungry. 

Is  there  much  real  difference  between  sell- 
ing food  and  selling  guns?  Both  help  keep 
a  regime  in  power.  In  fact,  having  foodstuffs 
to  distribute  can  be  extremely  potent  In 
maintaining  a  dictator. 

Our  actual  policy  appears  to  be  that  trad- 
ing with  an  enemy  is  OK  when  he  pays  a 
good  price  for  something  we  think  we  can 
safely  let  him  have.    Who  wants  baloney? 
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Mr.  WYDLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
or  the  monumental  troubles  that  have 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  1964.  regarding  the  quality  stabi- 
lization bill. 

The  Press  editorial  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  special  interest  opponents 
of  quality  stabilization  unfortunately 
have  taken  in  some  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  with  their  misleading  propa- 
ganda line  concerning  this  legislation. 

We  who  support  quality  stabilization 
are  ready  and  willing  to  debate  and  dis- 
cuss its  merits.  We  believe  the  bill  is 
vitally  needed  legislation  if  our  inde- 
pendent retail  market  is  to  survive  We 
are  not  only  willing  to  debate  this  issue, 
but  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  air  these  issues  before  the  public 

We  have  pointed  out  time  and  again 
that  although  quality  stabilization  may 
not  be  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the  retail 
marketplace,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  the  independent  re- 
taUer  in  his  struggle  for  survival  against 
giant  mon(^)oly  merchandisers  and  cut- 
throat operators.  Surely  the  Nation's 
newspapers,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in- 
cluded, cannot  argue  with  that  aim 

Yet  quality  stabilization  is  under  at- 
tack today  not  on  the  basis  of  its  actual 
provisions,  but  rather  those  of  a  "straw 
bin  created  by  the  propaganda  mills  of 
its  opponents. 
Tht  attack  made  by  the  Pittsburgh 
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Press  obviously  derives  from  this  "straw 
bill"  approach  to  the  quality  stabilization 
issue.   Certainly  the  editors  of  oxir  coun- 
try's newspapers  have  the  right,  if  not 
the  positive  duty,  to  speak  out  on  im- 
portant legislation  pending  in  Congress 
But  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
these   editors  will  take  the  time   and 
effort  needed  to  analyze  and  understand 
the  issues  involved  in  such  legislation. 
I.  therefore,  urge  the  Press  editorial 
writers  to  put  aside  any  preconceived  no- 
tions about  quality  stabilization  and  to 
shunt  aside  the  boilerplate  propaganda 
disseminated  by  opponents  of  this  bill 
Study  this  bill— and  begin  by  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lem which  quality  stabilization  seeks  ta 
remedy. 

Does  the  Press  recognize  the  real 
dangers  posed  to  the  free  marketplace 
by  the  growing  threat  of  retail  monop- 
oly? Have  that  newspaper's  editors 
studied  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  re- 
garding the  present  pUght  of  the  retail 
market?  The  committee's  final  report 
said  that  passage  of  the  bill  is  "essential 
to  the  survival  of  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  small,   independent  businessmen." 

Are  the  editors  aware  of  the  boast 
made  before  a  congressional  committee 
by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  giant 
retailers,  that  within  10  years  fewer  than 
50  companies  would  control  our  entire 
national  retail  economy?  Does  the  Press 
believe  that  such  extinction  of  free  com- 
petition and  the  small  retaUer  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  consumer 
or  our  national  economy  as  a  whole? 

Does  the  Press  disagree  with  quaUty 
stabilization  ?  Then  let  that  newspaper's 
editors  propose  some  other  effective  way 
to  keep  aUve  free,  independent  competi- 
tion in  the  Nation's  marketplace,  and  to 
prevent  a  monopoly  takeover  of  our  re- 
tail system  by  giant  mass  merchandisers 
Most  important  of  all,  is  the  Press 
familiar  with  the  real  steps  proposed  by 
quality  stabilization  as  a  remedy  for  our 
retaU  ills?  Curiously,  the  Press  editorial 
did  not  contain  any  explanation  for 
readers  of  the  terms  of  the  biU— only  the 
broadly  stated  conclusions  and  opinions 
of  others. 

Quality  stabilization  would  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  the  small  and 
independent  retailer  by  giving  brand- 
name  manufacturers  the  same  right* 
over  their  products  as  are  now  exercised 
by  chainstores  selling  their  own  private 
label  merchandise.  The  bill  is  voluntary 
in  that  no  manufacturer  would  be  com- 
pelled to  come  under  its  provisions,  nor 
would  any  distributor  or  retailer  be  made 
to  sell  any  product. 

Sponsors  of  quaUty  stabilization  hope 
thtffit  will  help  curb  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  our  smaU,  Independent 
retaU  operators— that  of  competitive 
misuse  of  brandnames  by  cutthroat  op- 
erators. It  is  obvious  that  such  a  curb 
would  also  benefit  the  consumer  by  help- 
ing to  maintain  better  marketing  stand- 
ards, and  to  preserve  a  competitive  retail 
market. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  the  Press'  editorial 
wnter  whether  he  seriously  contends 
that  the  broad  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  Members,  sponsoring  and 
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February  19,  1964 


Mr.  DADDAR  O.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently noted  a  sei  les  of  articles  on  aspects 
tremendpus  space  program  in 
States  Is  now  engaged. 
The  artl<des  werejwritten  by  Paul  Martin, 
chief  of  the  Wa4hington  Bureau  of  the 
Bureau,  and  express 
graphically  the  nlagniflcent  challenge  of 
the  new  exploration  that  faces  our  gen- 
«ratl<si. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  headed  b:  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [ISi.  Tzagtte]  has 
begun  hearings  ^n  the  programs  which 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
the  coming  year.  We 
have  been  makii^  a  thorough  review  of 
these  programs. 

the  newspaper  work  of 
a  great  deal  to  convey 
excitement  of  this  pro- 
gram. He  has  dl^wn  a  detailed  picture 
of  youth,  the  vlg(  r,  the  accomplishments 
in  recent  years,  a;  id  the  difficulties  ahead. 
I  offer  the  first  of  these  articles  for  the 
Record: 
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I'aul  Martin) 

Pla.,  February  23. — "This 
This  Is  the  Jumping 


These  dramatic  words  are  tised  to  describe 
the  U.S.  Space  and  MlseUe  Center  here  at 
vhat  used  to  be  known  as  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla. 

The  bright  young  managers  put  on  an 
Impressive  dexaonstratlon  for  visitors.  Here 
Is  what  you  see  at  the  cape : 

A  world-of-tomorrow  spaceport  with  37 
launching  pads,  service  towers,  concrete 
blockhouses,  fuel  tanks  and  underground 
slloe  scattered  over  a  17,000-acre  sandy 
promontory  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  Govemment-and-lndustry  team  of 
scientists,  engineers  and  technical  admin- 
istrators, mostly  under  40  years  of  age,  civil- 
ian and  military,  absorbed  In  a  fascinating 
new  industry  with  limitless  horizons 

Beyond  the  security  gates,  a  backup  com- 
munity of  earthbound  mortals  living  in  new 
ramblers  and  motels  among  the  palm  trees 
and  hibiscus  flowers  of  Cocoa  Beach  in  the 
fastest  growing  part  of  Florida. 

Before  the  spacemen  came,  the  cape  was 
inhabited  mostly  by  mviskrats  and  water- 
fowl. Today  more  than  20.000  workers  are 
engaged  in  various  activities  of  the  Space 
Center.  This  ts  expected  to  grow  to  35,000 
In  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  average  age  in  Brevard  County,  where 
the  cape  is  located,  is  only  26  years.  The 
population  Includes  perhaps  the  highest  per- 
centage of  technical  talent  of  any  county 
in  the  Nation. 

The  last  time  I  visited  the  cape  was  in 
spring  of  1958.  America  was  behind  then 
in  the  space  race.  The  Russians  had  put 
up  the  first  two  man-made  earth  satellites. 

The  outlook  today  is  entirely  different. 
The  United  States  is  ahead  on  moet  counts — 
rockel;  power,  payloads  in  orbit,  guidance, 
variety  of  boosters,  number  of  spaceshots, 
and  diversity  at  scientific  information. 

"We  started  here  8  years  ago  with  Explorer 
1  and  a  31-potxnd  payload,"  observed  Albert 
F.  Slepert,  Deputy  Director  of  the  NASA 
Sp£u^  Center.  "Last  month  we  put  the 
world's  biggest  payload  into  orbit." 

The  Saturn  I  rocket  that  lofted  38.060 
pounds  on  January  29  is  America's  biggest 
operational  booster.  There  have  been  five 
Saturn  I's  fired  to  date,  all  100  percent 
successful. 

ItB  first  stage  produced  1.5  million  pounds 
thrust  in  a  cluster  of  eight  engines.  We  do 
not  think  the  Soviets  have  anywhere  near 
that  amoxint  of  rocket  p>ower. 

This  compares  with  360,000  pounds  thrust 
for  the  Atlas  missiles  that  launched  our  first 
spacemen  into  earth-orbital  flights. 

The  changes  at  the  cape  since  1958  are 
remarkable. 

One  blockhouse  serving  a  Saturn  I  launch 
complex  is  built  to  withstand  a  50-megaton 
blast  within  500  feet  of  ground  zero. 

A  1,000-foot  tunnel  between  a  Titan 
launching  pad  and  another  blockhouse  con- 
tains 1,300  miles  of  communications  lines. 

A  central  communications  center  receives 
information  from  all  around  the  world  no 
more  than  2  seconds  late. 

Color  movlee  in  slow  motion  were  taken  of 
the  recent  Saturn  la\inch  by  30  cameras 
mounted  directly  on  the  launch  platform; 
the  cameras  were  protected  against  heat  and 
blast  by  panes  of  qiiartz  crystal. 

In  the  last  6  years,  the  United  States  has 
fired  176  successful  spaceshots  with  a  variety 
of  military  missiles  or  space  rockets  includ- 
ing Redstone,  Jupiter,  Thor,  Delta,  Atlas. 
Agena,  Centaur,  Titan,  and  Saturn. 

"We  made  100  Atlas  shots  before  we  put 
the  first  man  into  orbit  in  a  Mercury  cap- 
sule," Slepert  said.  "We  will  have  26  Titan 
launchings  before  we  send  2  men  up  in  a 
Gemini  capsiile.  We  will  fire  10  Saturiis  be- 
fore we  try  to  go  to  the  moon." 

This  progress  is  based  on  men  and  money, 
the  tremendous  industrial  capacity  of  Amer- 
ica, and  rapidly  improving  knowledge,  ma- 
terials, and  technology. 

It  has  served  to  dispel  an  earlier  notion 
that  the  Russians  haa  a  bigger  booster  capa- 


bility derived  from  some  mysterious  "exotic" 
ftiel. 

Not  ao,  say  NASA  officials.  The  Soviets 
simply  started  earlier,  planned  for  bigger 
rockets  and  learned  through  trial  and  error — 
the  same  way  we  have. 

If  anything,  the  United  States  Is  ahead  in 
rocket  fuel  due  to  a  new  technique  using 
liquid  hydrogen  as  a  propellant  for  upper 
stages  of  the  Atlas-Centaur  and  Saturn 
boosters. 

Liquid  hydrogen  delivers  30  percent  more 
thnist  than  the  RP-l  Jet  fuel  (kerosene) 
\ised  in  the  first  stages  of  most  of  our  liquid- 
fueled  rockets. 

But  liquid  hydrogen  must  be  kept  under 
conditions  of  intense  cold  or  430'  below  zero 
prior  to  using.  They  have  found  a  way  at 
the  Cape  to  keep  125,000  gallons  in  a  storage 
tank  without  losing  more  than  70  pounds  in 
a  normal  day,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent by  volume. 


Private  Mail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or   OSEG^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1928,  one  of  the  great  figures  sitting 
(Ml  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis.  wrote  that  "the  right  to  be 
alone  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
man." 

The  right  of  privacy  is  imder  consist- 
ently heavy  assault,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
precious  right  has  been  appreciably  con- 
stricted over  the  years  to  the  point  that 
it  seems  that  we  are  on  the  fringe  of  an 
Orwellian  era.  A  recent  article  in  a  news 
magazine  contains  'the  statement  that 
there  are,  for  example,  10,000  electronics 
transmitters  in  operation  each  day  eaves- 
dropping as  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
transact  their  personal  and  public  lives. 

In  this  connection,  two  matters  that 
have  ccMne  to  light  in  recent  weeks  de- 
serve attention,  Mr.  Speaker.  Both  deal 
with  the  surveillance  of  the  mails.  Two 
editorials  in  the  Washington  Post  dis- 
cuss these  outrageous  situations.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
these  two  editorials  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Peeping  at  the  Mail 

It  turns  out  that  Roy  Cohn  said  no  more 
than  what  was  true  when  he  charged  the 
other  day  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
ordered  a  watch  on  all  mall  addressed  to 
his  lawyer.  An  assistant  U.S.  attorney  prose- 
cuting the  perjury-conspiracy  case  in  which 
Mr.  Cohn  is  a  defendant  admitted  the  fact 
In  court  on  Saturday.  Federal  District  Judge 
Dawson  denounced  it  as  "shocking." 

In  a  mall  watch,  the  Post  OSlce  is  sup- 
posed merely  to  Inspect  envelopes,  noting 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  to 
the  subject  of  the  watch.  Post  Office  au- 
thorities assert  that  they  do  not  delay 
delivery  of  the  mail  by  this  procedure.  They 
also  assert  that  they  do  not  open  any  first- 
class  letters  or  read  the  contents  by  any 
electronic  or  other  device.  Mail  watches  are 
frequently  undertaken  at  the  request  of  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

But  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  assist- 
ance a  mere  mail  watch  can  give  to  law 
enforcement.     Its  principal  effect,  we  8\ir- 
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mlse.  is  to  create  a  great  deal  of  anxiety — 
anxiety  that  a  list  of  correspondents  Is  being 
compiled  and  may  be  \ued  for  scMne  sinister 
purpose,  anxiety  that,  despite  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
contents  of  first-class  maU  are  being  in- 
spected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  anxiety  is  much 
more  widespread  than  It  ought  to  be  in  a 
free  country.  A  Post  Office  Department 
which  admits  mall  watches  Is  not  fully  be- 
lieved when  It  denies  opening  the  mall;  and 
in  the  same  way  a  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation which  admits  tapping  a  few 
telephones  in  violation  of  the  law  Is  not 
fully  believed  when  it  denies  tapping  many 
telephones. 

Nothing  is  more  calamitous  to  the  climate 
of  a  community  than  pervasive  distrust  and 
anxiety  of  this  kind.  If  the  law  does  not 
specifically  forbid  mail  snooping  as  it  forbids 
wiretapping,  it  ought  to  be  amended  to  do 
so.  Confidence  in  the  privacy  of  communi- 
cations Is  too  valuable  to  Americans  to  be 
breached  for  the  sake  of  a  minor  aid  and 
convenience  to  the  police. 

Open  Lettek 

We  are  the  recipients  of  a  billet  doux  in 
the  form  of  a  post  card  from  the  postmaster 
In  New  YcM'k,  advising  us  that  he  is  holding 
mall  matter  addressed  to  us  from  a  foreign 
coiuitry  which  the  Customs  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  determined  to  be 
Conununlst  propaganda.  Good.  It  sounds 
interesting.  The  postmaster  has  whetted 
our  curiosity. 

Until  recently,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
'  receiving  maU  matter  addressed  to  us  with- 
out intervention  by  the  postmaster  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  Customs  Bureau's 
opinions  respecting  the  contents.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  we  were  getting  along  quite  satis- 
factorily In  this  old-fashioned  way,  deter- 
mining for  oiirselves  the  character  of  the 
stuff  in  our  mailbox  and  deciding  whether 
to  put  it  in  the  wastebasket  or  the  file  cabi- 
net or  show  it  to  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

Old-fashioned  as  this  method  of  handling 
the  mall  may  seem,  it  Is  nevertheless  thor- 
oughly American.  And  In  simple  truth  it 
safeguards  the  security  of  the  country  a  great 
deal  better  than  keeping  Communist  propa- 
ganda concealed.  Newspapers,  universities. 
Government  officials — Americans  in  general — 
need  to  know  what  the  Communists  are  say- 
ing and  doing — in  order  to  formulate  their 
own  Judgments  intelligently. 

We  get  a  great  deal  of  mall  we  don't  want — 
without  ever  being  asked  by  the  postmaster 
if  we  want  him  to  deliver  it  to  us.  But  this 
particular  piece  of  mall  seems  to  be  so  im- 
portant that  he  wants  special  instructions. 
He  presents  us  with  a  return-addressed, 
franked  post  card  asking  us  to  let  him  know 
whether  to  deliver  the  publication  or  not 
and  whether  to  deliver  all  publications  of 
the  same  type  or  not. 

The  postmaster's  inquiry,  coming  as  it 
did  in  postcard  form,  was  open  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  postman  and  of  anyone  else 
who  happened  to  see  it.  So  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  many  people  have  now  been  in- 
formed that  we  are  on  the  mailing  list  of  a 
publication  considered  communistic  by  the 
Customs  Bureau;  and  the  reply,  being  in 
postcard  form,  will  let  an  indefinite  number 
of  busybodies  know  whether  we  want  to  re- 
ceive such  a  publication. 

This  puts  a  pretty  formidable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  our  getting  the  publication  and 
Judging  it  for  ourselves.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  some  other  Inquiring  agency 
of  the  Government  may  be  compiling  a  list 
of  all  those  subversive  enough  to  want  mall 
disapproved  by  the  Customs  Bureau — or 
whether  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  may  not  some  day  make  use 
of  the  list  as  proof  positive  of  treason. 

We  think  this  whole  procedure  is  an 
abomination.     We  think  it  apes  the  Com- 


munists from  whom  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect us.  We  think  It  mocks  American  pre- 
tensions to  freedom  and  degrades  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  think 
it  disarms  Americans  and  deprives  them  of 
knowledge  they  need.  This  insulting  pa- 
ternalism is  the  consequence  of  an  act  of 
Congress  expressing  nothing  but  distrust 
and  contempt  for  the  American  people.  Let 
the  Customs  Bureau  go  back  to  collecting 
customs.  Let  the  Post  Office  Department  go 
back  to  delivering  the  mall — without  asking 
silly  questions.  And  let  Congress  remember 
that  the  society  for  which  it  legislates  is  a 
free  society. 


Our  Uncivil  Treahnent  of  Civil  Servants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  of  February  13, 
1964,  by  Paul  Harvey.  Mr.  Harvey's 
column  is  distributed  by  General  Fea- 
tures Corp. 

I  believe  he  tias  said  a  number  of 
things  that  have  needed  to  be  said  for 
a  long  time. 

The  column  follows: 
Our  Uncivil  Treatment  or  Civil  Servants 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

You  and  I  would  not  think  of  treating  the 
servants  in  our  kitchen  the  way  we  treat 
our  civil  servants. 

A  businessman  with  money  is  respected. 

A  politician  with  money  is  suspected. 

In  business,  reciprocity  is  necessary,  pru- 
dent and  wise. 

In  politics  it's  called  "a  deal." 

Tou  make  a  gigantic  mistake  in  business, 
you  declare  bankruptcy. 

Tou  make  a  gigantic  mistake  in  politics, 
you  and  your  family  are  permanently 
disgraced. 

The  businessman  offers  a  bribe,  "that's 
business." 

A  politician  accepts  a  bribe,  "that's  a 
crime." 

Defenders  of  this  double -standard  insist 
that  what  politicians  do  is  "public,"  what 
Industry  does  is  "private."    Why? 

E>oe8  that  defense  really  make  sense  when 
the  consuming  public  pays  for  the  hanky- 
panky  in  industry  as  surely  as  the  taxpaylng 
public  pays  for  the  politician's  boondoggle? 

Another  thing:  It's  smart  for  a  "working 
man"  to  get  more  than  he's  worth  for  work- 
ing less  than  he's  able. 

But  the  politician  is  expected  to  "sacrifice," 
to  accept  less  than  he's  worth,  but  be  always 
"on  duty." 

And  who  ever  heard  of  time-and-a-half 
for  a  Congressman? 

A  factory  hand  tries  to  get  in  to  see  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  he'll  get  old 
waiting. 

In  politics  your  door  Is  expected  to  be  oi>en 
all  the  time,  you  are  expected  to  be  avail- 
able to  anybody. 

That's  not  all:  In  business,  longtime  ex- 
perience is  an  asset,  an  endorsement,  a  virtue. 

In  politics  too  long  and  you're  a  "hack." 

A  businessman's  careless  remark  would 
never  get  out  of  the  board  room. 

A  politician's  total  image  is  crucified  by 
one  intemperate  utterance  quoted  out  of 
context. 

The  press  contributes  to  this  double - 
standard;  let's  admit  it.  There  are  too  many 
"it  has  been  rumored"  acctisatlons  about 


politicians  which  get  printed  on  the  front 
page  and  retracted,  if  at  all,  scxnewhere  in 
the  want  ads. 

If  you  are  in  one  business  and  buy  stock  in 
others,  you  are  "diversifying." 

If  you  are  a  politician  with  outside  Income, 
you  are  "jwofiteerlng." 

If  you  give  a  few  hours  to  the  community 
fund  you  are  hailed  as  a  selfiess,  public- 
spirited  citizen. 

A  lawmaker  sacrifices  precious  months  out 
of  his  year  to  attend  legislative  sessions  and 
you  wonder  "what's  he  getting  out  of  it?" 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  recently  published  a  report  called 
"Ethical  Standards  in  Government."  It  was 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that  ethical 
standards  among  public  officials  are  generally 
higher  than  those  prevailing  in  so-called 
private  business. 

In  a  republic  we  elect  men  to  do  our  de- 
ciding for  us. 

Theoretically  we  elect  our  best  men. 
Actually  we  tend  to  elect  men  our  own  size. 

How  is  it  that  we  presume  to  demand  of 
these  ordinary  creatures  such  extraordinary 
conduct? 


Winter,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  &fr. 
Speaker,  50  yefu*s  ago  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  waa  founded  and 
dedicated  to  a  basic  premise  that  has 
been  the  benchmaik  of  education  in  this 
country  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
That  pronise  has  been  the  preservation 
and  fostering  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
policy  of  liberal  education  throughout 
the  country. 

This  is  an  age  distinguished  by  mo- 
mentous intellectual  achievement,  by  an 
exponential  growth  of  human  knowl- 
edge especially  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  ideals  of  liberalism  in 
American  education  are  rooted  deeply  in 
our  country's  tradition.  They  have  been 
nourished  by  the  labor,  S£u:riflce,  and 
hopes  of  our  emigrant  forebears  who 
instinctively  knew  that  freedom  without 
knowledge  was  a  phantasm,  that  liberty 
divorced  frcMn  truth  was  a  travesty  of 
human  values. 

Dr.  C.  Easton  Rothwell.  president  of 
Mills  CoUege,  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  the 
1964  midwinter  Bulletin  of  the  college, 
has  set  forth  an  important  and  lucid 
summation  of  what  liberal  education  is. 
what  it  means  to  all  of  us  now,  in  these 
days  filled  with  fears,  anxieties,  and  ten- 
sion, and  tomorrow,  when  our  childrMi — 
if  we  are  wise  enough — can  enter  with 
sureness  into  a  new  era  of  human 
achievement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  closely 
what  follows: 

Winter  1964 
an  important  golden  anniversary 

The  year  .1964  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges.  It  has  l>een  set  aside  in  many 
of  the  Nation's  more  than  1,500  colleges  for 
rededlcation  to  the  gulldlng  aim  of  that  asso- 
ciation— liberal  learning,  the  fruit  of  liberal 
education. 
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tened upon  reason  as  the  central  force  in  the 
growth  of  man.  It  was  not  imtil  the  golden 
age  of  the  Medici  In  Florence  that  the  critical 
spirit  dependent  upon  reason  and  the  crea- 
tive spirit  expressed  throu^  the  arts  were 
again  brought  into  cooperative  harmony. 
Still  there  are  those  today  who  regard  the  de- 
veloi»nent  of  the  intellect  as  the  highest 
order  of  learning.  Some  even  look  upon  the 
arts  as  escape  from  the  ardours  of  the  intel- 
lectual life. 

AKT  AND  IXASON 

In  terms  of  the  growth  of  awareness,  the 
argument  seems  futile.  Like  other  fields  of 
learning  and  expression,  the  fine  arts  are  a 
measure  of  man's  perception  of  his  own 
significance  and  that  of  the  world.  They 
help  him  to  recognize  beauty  and  to  improve 
his  capacity  for  expressing  it.  They  provide 
revealing  Insights  into  meanings  that  might 
otherwishe  remain  obscured  behind  clouds 
of  words  and  logic.  In  turn,  the  fine  arts 
draw  inspiration  and  nutriment  from  life — 
life  as  it  is  lived,  life  as  it  is  revealed  and 
comprehended  through  all  branches  of 
learning. 

Liberal  education  has  met  serious  chal- 
lenge in  our  time  from  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge about  human  behavior  and  from  a  con- 
Jimctlon  of  forces  that  have  had  the  seeming 
effect  of  diminishing  the  stature  of  man. 
Psychology  has  dissected  man's  reason  and 
foimd  It  to  be  diluted  by  irrationalities. 
Other  sciences  of  human  behavior  have 
demonstrated  the  low  levels  of  reason  at 
which  large  numbers  of  human  beings  live. 
They  have  exposed  the  great  influences  of 
environment  upon  the  destinies  of  men  and 
women  by  comparlslon  with  those  of  formal 
education.  They  have  shown  how  little 
thought  and  how  much  accident,  predisposi- 
tion, and  pure  emotion  are  Involved  In  hu- 
man judgments  and  decisions. 

AN  ANXmOTX  rOE  HITMAN  FAILURX 

Some  critics  have  gone  farther.  Discour- 
aged by  man's  success  in  discovering  the 
means  for  his  destruction  without  cor- 
responding success  in  perfecting  the  means 
to  prevent  It,  they  have  reduced  man  from 
an  heroic  figure  to  a  pathetic  victim — a 
"mortal  creat\ire  in  an  absurd  world."  To 
those  who  make  such  criticisms,  the  ex- 
ponents of  liberal  learning  reassert  the 
achievements  of  liberal  learning.  Learning 
through  the  ages  has  brought  man  an  ever- 
Increasing  awareness  of  his  complexities  and 
inner  paradoxes.  He  has  surmounted  them 
by  understanding  them,  and  by  discovering 
ways  to  master  them.  He  knows  that  the 
great  potential  of  education  Is  still  to  be 
attained. 

Man  has  striven  through  generations  to 
surmount  the  cruelties  and  destructive 
forces  of  his  own  Invention.  He  has  not 
always  succeeded,  but  in  the  continuing 
stuggle,  he  has  improved  his  capacities  to 
cope  with  them.  He  has  opposed  to  man's 
meanness  the  values  learned  from  educa- 
tion and  experience  by  which  man  can 
triumph  over  himself.  Whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  in  this  endeavor,  he  has 
ofteA  risen  to  that  nobility  of  spirit  that  lies 
within  the  potential  of  every  llbersiHy  edu- 
cated hiunan  being.  By  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments he  has  demonstrated  the  beneficent 
as  well  as  the  creative  power  of  his  learning. 
For  tyranny  he  has  substituted  law;  for 
disease,  the  means  of  cure  and  prevention; 
for  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  heavens,  a 
growing  understanding  of  the  imlverse. 

THK  BXOAD   COMPASS    OF   LIBEXAL   LEARNINO 

Liberal  learning,  with  a  compass  as  broad 
as  hximanity,  forms  a  natural  bridge  between 
the  civilization  of  the  West  and  other  civil- 
izations, some  ancient,  some  young.  A  com- 
prehension of  the  differences  and  interac- 
tions between  these  cultures  is  indispensable 
to  liberal  education  in  today's  world.  It  is 
the  knowledge  and  creativity  bom  of  inter- 
action that  will  aid  in  the  search  for  answers 
to  the  problems  at  mankind,  and  the  mys- 


teries of  the  univent.  This  new  and  com- 
pelling dimension  of  awareness  can  be  ne- 
glected only  at  the  risk  of  Ignorance  and  of 
peril  to  man  and  his  society. 

THX  PLACX  or  IJBXRAI.  LKAXNINO 

Liberal  learning  should  be  the  central 
function  of  every  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity. It  should  be  the  guiding  force  of 
adult  learning.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not 
always  the  case.  In  too  many  circiunstanceB 
the  large  purposes  of  liberal  education  have 
been  lost  in  a  Jungle-like  growth  of  courses. 
Some  institutions,  although  professing  to 
practice  liberal  education,  have  permitted 
both  the  curriculum  and  the  academic  com- 
munity itself  to  become  weedy  with  modes 
of  living  and  learning  that  are  antithetical 
to  liberality  of  mind  and  spirit. 

Fortunately,  there  exist  within  the  United 
States  excellent  colleges  and  imiversitles  that 
stand  as  beacons  to  the  goals  and  practices 
of  liberal  learning.  These  institutions  recog- 
nize that  "knowledge  Is  not  a  subject  to  be 
taken,  but  an  activity  to  be  iindn-taken." 
They  know  that  man's  ongoing  struggle  to  be 
liberated  is  what  holds  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite together."  that  the  struggle  is  neces- 
sary because  without  it  we  would  be  some- 
thing leas  than  human.  They  perceive  the 
goals  of  liberal  learning  and  practice  con- 
tinuously the  means  for  bringing  them  to 
realization. 

THE  CONDmONS   OF  LIBERAL  LEAKNING 

Learning  takes  place  moet  readily  where 
there  is  an  Intimate  meeting  of  minds, 
where  discourse  is  unhampered  by  haste, 
numbers,  or  mechanical  devices.  Its  natural 
habitat  Is  the  tutorial  session,  the  seminar, 
the  small  class.  Nonetheless,  when  colleges 
and  universities  have  truly  caught  the  vision 
of  liberal  learnlag,  their  relative  sizes  and 
particular  characteristics  have  become  less 
important  than  the  atmosphere  of  learning 
that  pervades  them.  It  is  less  important 
than  the  human  beings  who  study  and  teach 
within  them,  less  important  than  the  trust- 
ees, officers,  and  alumni  who  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  the  vision  becomes 
real. 

We  at  Mills  College  happily  Join  in  re- 
dedlcatlng  ourselves  to  liberal  education. 
C.  Easton  Rothwkll. 
President,  Mills  College. 
Januakt  1964. 

PS.:  The  sources  of  the  quotations  are,  in 
order,  as  follovre:  Mark  van  Doren,  "Liberal 
Education,"  1943;  Archibald  MacLelsh,  ad- 
drees  at  the  dedication  of  the  Center  for 
Harold  Taylor,  "Essays  in  Teaching."  1950, 
and  John  Sloan  Dickey,  an  address  to  the 
board  of  trustees  and  alumni  council  of 
Dartmouth  College,  1960. 

For  those  who  may  be  Interested  In  fur- 
ther reading  there  is  an  ample  and  very  help- 
ful literature  about  liberal  education.  It  will 
soon  Include  a  volume  of  the  addresses 
given  at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  January  1964. 


Cattle  Indastry  Urges  Meat  Imports 
Limited  to  1960  I^vel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBEA8KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  more 
than  5,000  midwest  farmers  and  cattle- 
men united  In  a  plea  to  Congress  to  hold 
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back  the  flood  of  beef  imports.  The 
mass  meeting,  which  overflowed  into  the 
streets  of  the  southwest  Iowa  commu- 
nity, was  called  by  the  newly  formed 
Cattle  Industry  Committee  for  Legisla- 
tive Action. 

The  wave  of  foreign  beef  imports 
which  has  upset  the  cattle  maiicet  was 
the  principal  target  of  the  speakers  and 
the  listeners.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  George  Mehren  was  booed 
when  he  told  the  mass  meeting — 

We  did  a  Job,  an  honest  Job,  the  best  Job 
we  could  do. 

I  do  not  think  the  administration  has 
done  a  job,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
feel  the  same  way.  It  was  proven  yes- 
terday the  midwestern  farmers  and  cat- 
tlemen do  not  think  the  administration 
has  done  the  Job. 

The  result  of  that  mass  meeting,  which 
once  again  pointed  up  the  seriousness  of 
the  meat  import  situation,  was  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  this  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  limiting  fresh,  frozen,  caimed, 
or  cured  beef  and  veal  to  the  1960  level. 
The  resolution  also  urged  the  cattle  in- 
dustry to  take  effective  action  toward 
orderly  marketing  and  production  as 
well  as  production  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  consumer  demands. 

I  am  placing  the  resolution  adopted 
yesterday  into  the  Record  and  hope  that 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  read  it  and  see  the  Importance 
of  legislation: 

It  is  the  consensus  of  those  attending  this 
meeting  that  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
chaotic  and  serioxis  financial  straits  in  which 
the  cattle  Industry  finds  Itself,  and  that  this 
condition  affects  not  only  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  cattle  Industry  but  many 
other  segments  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Be  It  hereby  declared^  that  the  Cattle  In- 
dustry Committee  for  LegislaUve  Action  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  Congress  to  limit,  by 
legislative  action,  imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
fresh,  frozen,  cooked  and /or  canaed  ar  cured, 
to  levels  in  pounds  approximately  eqtial  in 
volume  to  the  level  of  1960,  approximately 
775  million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  that  year. 

We  further  recommend  and  urge  that  the 
cattle  industry  take  effective  -action  toward 
orderly  marketing  and  production,  as  well  as 
production  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
consumer  demands. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  as  a  commit- 
tee urge  all  organizations  to  Join  with  vis 
in  a  united  effort  to  accomplish  our  objective. 

It  is  our  solemn  belief  that  through  co- 
operation, understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect, the  meat  Industry  from  producer  to 
consumer  can  face  a  future  that  will  be  prof- 
itable and  satisfactory  to  all. 


Induftry     Retraining     May     Solve     the 
Overtime  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  unemployment  continues  to  deeply 
disturb  many  of  us.  The  hearings  on 
double  overtime  as  a  possible  remedy 


\i 


have  raised  many  questions  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  and 
particularly  have  pointed  out  that  addi- 
tional training  ia  needed  in  certain  ninntf. 
If  this  training  is  provided  the  overtime 
problem  may  begin  to  solve  itself .  In  this 
connection  an  article  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1964.  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reporting  on  the  Human  Engi- 
neering Institute  experiences  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  one  industry  is  doing  to  retrain  its 
employees.  This  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
emplary project  and  one  which  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  including  the 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  : 

Steel    Mills    Sponsor    Retraining    School 
(By  George  R.  Relss) 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio. — Concerned  by  rising 
shortages  of  trained  manpower  in  the  midst 
of  spreading  unemployment,  huge  sums  are 
being  spent  in  a  unique  training  program  to 
upgrade  wcn-kmen's  skills. 

That's  the  work  being  done  by  the  HUman 
Engineering  Institute,  an  unusual  nonprofit 
educational  institution  with  branches  in 
foxir  Midwestern  States  and  two  cities  in  On- 
tario, Canada. 

"Our  work,"  said  Richard  W.  Doran,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute's  Warren-Nlles,  Ohio, 
center,  "is  evidence  that  enlightened  man- 
agements are  recognizing  that  they  can  mod- 
ernize and  automate  their  plants  and  equip- 
ment. But  they  cannot  get  the  full  efllclency 
from  these  plants  unless  they  also  update 
and  upgrade  the  skills  of  their  employees. 
"besponbebiljty  recognized 

"It  is  evidence  that  these  managements  are 
recognizing  a  responsibility  to  help  their  men 
to  help  fit  themselves  for  better  Jobs  and  to 
avoid  getting  left  by  the  wayside  as  automa- 
tion advances." 

The  Warren-Nlles  center  Is  handling  up- 
grading training  work  for  16  companies  In 
the  Youngstown  area,  Including  steel,  glass, 
electrical,  machinery,  and  steel  fabricating 
and  other  firms.  The  other  centers  also  re- 
train employees  for  many  oomp>anle6. 

One  big  firm  in  this  area,  which  has  thou- 
sands of  workmen  stUl  on  furlough,  said  it 
could  employ  3,000  skilled  electrical  tech- 
nicians within  the  next  5  years  if  it  coiUd 
find  them,  but  has  little  hope  of  locating 
men  who  could  fill  the  bill. 

developed  at  republic 

Human  Engineering  Institute  Is  the  child 
of  Dr.  Joeeph  S.  Kopas,  training  counselor 
for  Republic  Steel  Corp.  Dr.  Kopas,  in  the 
early  1950's  got  the  Idea  that  tremendous 
teohnologlcal  advances  in  industry,  especial- 
ly in  basic  steel,  were  vital  but  would  leave 
many  good  workmen  out  of  work  because 
they  were  untrained  for  the  more  exacting 
supervisory,  production,  and  maintenance 
Jobs. 

The  problem  was  how  to  raise  the  skills  of 
these  employees.  Many  had  rather  limited 
educations,  and  a  wide  variety  of  ages  and 
backgrovmds,  experience,  and  skills.  Moet 
couldn't  meet  the  enrollment  requirements 
of  many  of  the  conventional  training  schools. 

Dr.  Kopas'  approach  was  different. 

He  conceived  of  classes  taught  by  skilled 
supervisors  from  the  sponsoring  industrial 
plants.  These  would  be  given  "qulcky" 
courses  In  Instruction.  The  enrollees  would 
attend  IVj-hour  classes  one  or  two  evenings 
a  week. 

Instructors  would  discuss  the  subjects  in 
the  terminology  of  the  mills  and  use  prac- 
tical examples,  rather  than  the  theories  of 
the  conventional  training  schools.  The  stu- 
dents would  absorb  what  they  oould  and 
there  would  be  no  formal  tests  or  examina- 
tions to  pass  later. 


And  the  best  part,  the  students  would  be 
able  to  talk  wttb  their  inatructon  in  their 
plants  on  problems  rising  in  the  classrooms. 
n>XA  spaxAS 

Dr.  Kopas  took  Ills  idea  to  Charles  M. 
White,  then  president  and  chairman  of  Re- 
public Steel.  Mr.  White  enthusiastlcaUy  en- 
dorsed the  idea,  threw  Republic's  support  be- 
hind it,  and  even  chipped  in  $40,000  of  his 
personal  f imds  to  laimch  the  idea.  The  first 
classrooms  were  set  up  in  Cleveland,  gradu- 
ating 1 10  students  the  first  year. 

The  idea  quickly  spread  and  other  com- 
panies were  Invited  to  enroU  their  students, 
companies  paying  the  costs.  The  cost  is  re- 
portedly $150  per  student  p«-  school  year. 

In  1962,  some  4,683  employees  from  33  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  Canada  com- 
pleted one  or  more  years  of  training,  and 
160  finished  4-year  training  programs. 

Since  that  time,  the  schools  have  greatly 
expanded  and  extended  the  number  of  com- 
panies served.  For  example  the  Warren-NUes 
center,  outgrowing  a  school  facility  it  buUt 
in  1957,  built  a  new  unit  costing  about 
$300,000  and  still  uses  the  old  buUdlng  as 
an  annex. 

OTHER  FIRMS  JOINED 

Among  some  of  the  companies  which  have 
enrolled  students  are  Republic's  competi- 
tors, such  as  Sharon  Steel  Carp,  and  Copper- 
weld  Steel  Co.  Others  Include  firms  in  other 
lines,  such  as  Commercial  Shetulng  &  Stamp- 
ing Co.,  a  steel  fabricator,  E.  W.  Bliss,  a 
machinery  manufaotiiring  firm;  General 
Electric  Co..  Mahoning  Glass  division,  an 
electric  lamp  plant;  and  many  others. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are  electrical 
equipment,  hydraulic  equipment,  mechani- 
cal equipment  maintenance,  production 
techniques,  technology  of  steel  making,  eto., 
and  numerous  others. 


Tarf et  for  Chicaf a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1964 

Mr.  PUCmSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  Chi- 
cago's American  has  written  an  excellent 
editorial  urging  the  assignment  of  the 
proposed  $80  million  National  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  in  Chicago. 

I  should  like  to  call  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Chicago's  bid  for  this  very 
important  facility  will  win  support  and 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  excellent  editorial 
follows : 

Target  for  Chicago 

Governor  Kerner  goes  to  Washington  some 
time  this  month  to  try  to  convince  President 
Johnson  that  Chicago  Is  the  ideal  place  for 
locating  the  proposed  $80  million  National 
Environmental  Health  Center.  The  center, 
which  wUl  study  health  effects  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  pesticides,  radiotwtlvity,  and 
other  environmental  contaminants,  would 
occupy  1,000  acres  and  employ  5,000  persons. 

Kerner  will  be  armed  with  facts  which 
make  a  strong  case  for  locating  the  center 
here,  including  a  white  pap>er  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Yoder,  State  pub- 
lic health  director,  with  the  assistance  of 
university  scientists,  businessmen  and  po- 
litical leaden: . 

But  as  UllnoU  learned  In  bidding  for  the 
$50  million  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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situated,  in  a  setting 
iTtnMunental   health  re- 
lilrhigan  and  the  nearby 


■depeadcBce  Day 


EXTENSldN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWAkD  J.  DERWINSKI 

0!>  nXJMOIS 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 


.  March  3. 1964 


Bfr.  Speaker,   85 

of  Bulgaria  attained 

after  centuries   of 

Ottoman  Empire. 

the  Bulgarian  people 

independence  and  de- 


napon. 

1944  Soviet  armies  in- 
jLnd  established  a  Com- 
gpvemment.    This  Corn- 
was  imposed  by  So- 
the  people  of  Bulgaria 
The  last  legitl- 
independence   was 
^irhen  King  Simeon  was 
nation  by  the  puppet 
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pers<rvere 


spirit  of  independence, 
freedom,  and  the  deter- 
in  the  face  of  cen- 
rule  inspired  the  Bul- 
exlle  wage  a  relentless 
;he  Communist  oppres- 
hofieland.    The  people  of 
and  effectively  main- 
aspira|lons  for  legitimate  in- 


dependence. In  Bulgaria  itielf  they  lack 
freedom  of  apceeh,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  political  acthdty.  In 
their  hearts  they  steadfastly  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  thetr  country  will 
be  free  from  the  yoke  of  communism. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Bpemker,  on  this  day 
we  salute  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  recog- 
nising their  steadfastness  and  their  de- 
sire to  wage  a  victorious  struggle  against 
the  Communist  regime  which  dominates 
them.  Bulgarian  liberation  Day  is  cele- 
toated  throughout  the  free  world  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  celebrated  in 
Bulgaria  Itself. 


Boaaasa  Welthert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILLIAMS 

OF   MiaSlBMlJ'H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
formers on  the  television  program  "Bo- 
nanza" contracted  to  appear  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  on  February  1  and  2  in  connection 
with  the  Mississippi  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry exposlti(xi.  Prior  to  their  sched- 
uled appearance,  the  performers  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  a  group  of  racial 
agitators  based  at  Tougaloo  College. 
The  agitators  protested  the  fact  that  the 
"Bonanza"  st&ts  were  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear before  a  respectable,  but  segregated, 
audience  of  fine  Mississippi  citizens. 

Promptly  acquiescing  to  the  extremist 
position  of  the  agitators,  the  "Bonanza" 
stars  failed  to  honor  their  binding  con- 
tract. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  reaction  of  two 
Misslssippians  on  this  subject.  One,  by 
Mr,  Ernest  Watson,  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 30  edition  of  the  Jackson  Times, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  the  other,  by  Mr. 
Edgar  T.  Crisler.  in  the  Port  Gibson 
Reveille.  Port  Gibson.  Miss.,  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1964.    The  editorials  follow: 

[FYom  the  Jackson  Times,  Jan.  30,  1964] 

Editoeial  bt  Earnest  Watson,  Guist 

EDrroRiAL  Writer 

Mayor  Allen  Thompson,  of  JaclLson,  Miss., 
has  given  vocal  expression  to  a  long  overdue 
movement  in  the  making,  namely :  of  getting 
the  people  of  Jackson  and  of  the  South  to 
let  the  sponsors  of  "Bonanza"  know  displeas- 
ure over  the  stars  of  that  television  program 
snubbing  Jackson  because  tickets  were  not 
being  sold  to  Negroes  to  attend  the  WJQS 
promotion:  Mississippi  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Exposition. 

When  one  Negro,  one  Japanese,  one  Arab. 
or  one  anybody  can  cause  conflicts  like  this 
with  one  telegram  representing  a  minority 
g^oup.  It  is  later  than  you  think. 

We  are  sxire  that  If  the  Negores  want  to 
bring  the  stars  of  "Bonanza"  to  Jackson 
with  an  all-Negro  attendance  at  the  Coli- 
seum, that  the  facilities  of  that  building  can 
be  made  available  with  proper  arrangements 
and  that  no  white  will  protest. 

It  is  time  for  the  whites  (with  a  capital 
W)  to  become  vocal  against  such  incidents, 
and  vocal  where  It  hurts,  such  as  with  the 
sponsors  of  "Bonanza";  namely,  the  Chev- 
rolet Co.  Negroes  have  used  the  boycott 
extensively,  even  on  Jackson  retail  stores, 
without  cause  whatsoever  except  to  select 
small  ones  which  such  boycott  would  hurt. 


Tills  Nation,  not  Juet  the  South,  has  a  real 
problem,  and  thla  la  It:  Already  alavea  due 
to  African  tribal  ware,  vlctorloua  chieftains 
sold  captive  Negroea  to  white  traders  who 
■old  them  In  this  country  for  alavee. 

Transplanted  from  an  African  savage  cul- 
ture, the  American  slave  Negro  when  freed, 
became  a  race  wthout  a  culture  and  without 
racial  pride,  becauae  the  cmly  culture  the 
second  generation  knew  was  the  white  man's 
culture  AnA  the  only  city,  county.  State,  or 
Nation,  the  white  man's  also.  Naturally,  the 
Negro  has  and  wants  to  adopt  the  white 
man's  ways;  he  has  no  other  cxilture  Into 
which  to  Integrate. 

Thus,  the  American  Negro  today  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  times:  He  does 
not  want  to  colonize  like  Chinese,  Italians. 
Jews,  or  any  race  with  Its  own  background 
and  own  culture  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  because  the  American 
Negro  has  no  such  culture  or  background  of 
his  own :  Only  the  white  man's  way  which  he 
has  inherited  through  environment. 

Too.  the  Negro  Is  the  only  race  perhaps  In 
the  world  whose  blood  wlU  not  mix  with 
white  without  frequent  freaks  in  Aln  pig- 
ment. Too,  Interbreeding  with  Negroes  In- 
variably means  breeding  down  instead  of  up. 
For  Instance,  where  are  there  Instanoss  of 
white  blond,  blue-eyed  children  resulting 
fnxn  such  mixtures?  Invariably,  they  take 
after  the  Negro  side,  noticeably  to  the  point 
of  identification  as  Negroes.  Exceptions  are 
rare.  It's  like  to  trying  to  make  a  white 
oow  out  of  a  black  Angiis.  It's  a  matter  of 
genetics  that  U  even  followed  In  the  laws  of 
Nature  among  fish,  birds,  and  animals  by 
natural  Instincts.  Whoever  heard  of  a  white 
pigeon  and  blackbird  mixing  In  outdoor  life? 
Yet.  domesticated.  |>enned  up.  or  Integrated, 
so  to  speak,  barnyard  fowls  will  mix  and 
create  freaks  of  both  feather  and  anatomy  on 
occasions. 

Also,  it  seems  the  Negro  wants  to  be  legis- 
lated into  a  white  man.  'nie  white  man  did 
not  make  the  Negro  black,  and  he  cannot 
make  him  white.  It's  a  matter  of  genetics 
that  even  the  Commxmlst  agitators  cannot 
change  •  •  •  the  same  Oonununlsts  who  do 
not  want  Negroes  In  Russia. 

In  America,  Negroes  have  the  greatest  op- 
p(»^unlty  on  earth  for  them.  Negroes  must 
learn,  like  whites  have,  that  the  individual 
must  make  his  own  mark  In  the  world,  and 
then  he  wUl  be  accepted  on  his  merits  by 
both  races,  as  have  many  Negro  notables  In 
sports,  music,  education,  and  other  fields  of 
endeavor  with  whites  as  some  ot  their 
stancheet  champions.  But  the  Negro  race 
cannot  be  legislated,  organized,  nor  union- 
ized Into  a  social,  economic,  celebrity  or 
white  status  in  a  package  deal  embracing 
every  black  man. 

Many  Negroes  thoroughly  realize  this,  but 
Communist  agitators  fan  flames  without  rea- 
son, and  now  the  whites  must  begin  to 
"throw  their  weight  around"  too  with  tele- 
vision sponsors  and  in  other  directions  to 
counterbalance  sxrch  action  as  that  taken  by 
the  "Bonanza"  stars,  and  It  Is  high  time. 

If  the  Negro  want  to  leave  the  South,  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  the  South  could 
have;  then  it  would  become  a  white  man's 
paradise,  comparatively  speaking. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  Nation  wants  to 
secede  from  the  South,  that  also  would  be  a 
windfall  whereby  the  South  would  rise  to  the 
occasion,  put  In  its  own  factories,  spend  its 
money  in  the  South,  and  become  an  eco- 
nomic paradise. 

Meanwhile,  let's  all  let  the  Chevrolet  Co. 
and  its  "Bonanza"  stars  know  that  a  large 
part  of  their  market  and  their  livelihood  is 
in  the  South— among  the  whites.  It  Is  a 
good  start,  as  it  is  now  very  apparent  that 
whites  in  the  South  must  become  very  vocal 
to  offset  the  influence  being  wielded  by  one 
Ne^ro  sendlni;  a  telegram. 

In  conclusion  why.  don't  the  Negroes  bring 
the   "Bonanza"   stars  to   the  coliseum  with 
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only  Negroes  to  be  seated?     Appcu-ently,  one 
telegram  could  secure  their  services. 

The  question  Is:  Do  the  Negroes  want  to 
see  these  stars,  or  do  they  want  to  cause 
conflict? 

If  they  really  want  to  see  them.  It  should 
be  apparent  with  the  Influence  they  wield, 
they  shoiUd  be  able  to  bring  them  to  Jack- 
son, and  deny  the  whites  the  right  to  see 
them. 

We  herewith  call  upon  coliseum  offlclals 
to  publicly  state  that  the  faculties  of  the 
coliseiun  are  available  on  the  customary 
terms  to  any  Negro  group  who  want  to  pay 
the  price  and  bring  the  "Bonanza"  stars  to 
the  collseimi  with  only  and  all-Negro  seat- 
ing arrangement. 

Meanwhile,  we  suggest  any  all-Negro  hotel 
or  motel  In  this  area  also  extend  Its  facilities 
to  the  "Bonanza"  stars  and  let's  see  If  they 
accept. 

If  the  Negroes  need  financing,  apparently 
all  they  need  do  is  to  call  upon  the  Chevrolet 
Co.  for  funds. 

Let's  do  this  thing  right. 
Let's  see  what  happens. 
Meanwhile,  we  suggest  that  every  white 
person  who  sees  this  editorial,  write  his  own 
version  In  a  letter,  clip  this  and  attach  and 
send  to  the  Chevrolet  Co.  Perhaps  It  will 
help  the  Chevrolet  Co.  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  whole  situation;  might  even  cause 
them  to  book  their  "Bonanza"  stars  In  the 
coliseum;  then  we  could  snub  them  by  stay- 
ing strictly  away. 

P.S. — And  now  a  bearded  beatnlck  from 
New  Orleans  has  added  Insult  to  Injury  by 
waiting  untU  thousands  are  seated  In  the 
coliseum  before  announcing  that  Negroes 
had  talked  him  Into  not  appearing  for  the 
March  of  Dimes  from  which  Negroes  benefit. 
Who  booked  this  beatnlck  In  the  first 
place? 

After  this  Incident,  whites  should  not 
donate  a  dime  to  any  fund  until  It  Is  certified 
that  not  a  cent  will  go  to  benefit  Negroes 
directly  or  indirectly.  Let  them  raise  their 
own  funds  and  benefit  In  proportion.  Dick 
Gregory  could  be  helping  do  that  instead  of 
agrltatlng. 

Negroes  claim  they  are  poor,  but  every 
Negro  household  In  Jackson  has  been  asked, 
and  practically  bullied  into,  paying  $6  per 
month  dues  to  the  NAACP.  So  let  the 
NAACP,  watchdog  of  t.'  e  South,  finance  Ne- 
gro funds  for  their  needy. 

In  every  handout  proposition.  Negroes 
muscle  their  way  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
But  what  do  they  contribute? 

This  Is  the  call  upon  the  proper  oflQclals 
at  this  time,  to  certify  total  contributions 
by  the  Jackson  Negro  community  to  the 
United  Givers  Fund,  and  any  other  fund 
from  which  Negroes  benefit  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

How  much  has  Negro  individuals.  Negro 
churches,  Negro  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers 
and  ministers;  Negro  funeral  homes  and  all 
other  Negro  sources,  lodges  Included,  con- 
tributed to  any  of  these  causes?  How  much 
has  Tougaloo  College,  or  its  student  body  or 
staff,  contributed,  while  maintaining  a  hot- 
bed of  conununlstlc-styled  agitation. 

Yet.  at  an  event  to  benefit  the  entire  com- 
munity and  being  donated  to  by  whites, 
entertainers  for  the  March  of  Dimes  were 
intimidated  by  Negroes. 

It  is  high  time  to  use  "reverse  English" 
on  his  situation. 

Anybody  who  rents  the  coliseum  should 
have  the  right  to  say  who  attends. 

This  same  right  applies  to  Negroes  If  they 
want  to  rent  It  and  have  their  own  shindig. 
The  coliseum  was  built  to  be  xised  for  var- 
ious events.  Negroes  should  have  a  right 
to  use  it  on  customary  terms  and  bar  whites 
if  they  see  fit. 

And  we  have  never  heard  of  them  being 
denied  the  right  to  rent  It. 

Nor  have  we  heard  of  Negroes  having  the 
desire  to  rent  It.  but  they  are  playing  "dog 
in  the  manger"  and  don't  want  anyone  else 
to  rent  It. 


With  all  the  sympathy  being  shown, 
Negroes  should  have  no  trouble  bringing 
America's  biggest  stars  to  the  oollseum. 

And  If  the  seating  arrangement  were  all- 
ebony,  of  course  that  would  not  be  called 
segregation  any  more  than  last  Sunday 
morning's  service  at  a  Negro  Baptist  church 
was. 

There  Is  one  catch  and  Negro  leaders  know 
It:  Negroes  would  not  support  It  financially 
strong  enough  to  make  It  profitable. 

Some  good  Negroes  might  suffer  from  some 
suggestions  made  herein,  and  that's  fine. 
When  they  have  suffered  enough,  they  will 
run  these  vNegro  agitators  back  North  where 
they  belong  and  the  Negro  and  white  com- 
munity win  resimie  normal  relationships  to- 
ward peace,  prosperity,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic advances  to  which  these  agitators 
have  contributed  nothing  but  confusion  and 
dues  demands. 


[From   the  Port  Gibson    (Miss.)    Reveille, 
Jan.    1,    1964] 

Integration  or  Disintegration 
If  we  would  attempt  to  write  a  treatise  on 
"courage"  we  could  hardly  Include  the  three 
manly  men — the  Cartwrights  of  "Bonanza" 
TV  fame — nor  would  Al  Hlrt  be  among  the 
number.  The  Cartwrights  reneged  on  their 
contract  to  perform  at  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Exposition  In  the  Mississippi  Coli- 
seum February  1  and  2  at  Jacksom  Hlrt, 
and  his  Jazz  trumpet,  were  to  perform  at  a 
March  of  Dimes  benefit  Satvirday  night  also 
In  the  coliseum,  and  he  chickened  out — all 
because  the  audiences  were  to  be  "Jest  white 
fokes." 

Tom  Etherldge  wrote  In  the  Clarion-Ledg- 
er, among  other  things,  that  Ironically,  the 
famous  Cartwrights  portray  he-men  of  cour- 
age and  honor  on  television  every  Sunday 
night — heroes  who  brave  all  manner  of  dan- 
gers and  threats  in  routine  manner.  But 
now,  they  stampede  when  the  NAACP  whis- 
pers "boo"  off  camera. 

As  for  Hlrt,  when  he  heard  the  words  segre- 
gated audience,  It  didn't  seem  to  matter  how 
he  hurt  the  worthy  cause — he  picked  up  his 
trumpet,  and  all  315  pounds  of  him  scamp- 
ered back  to  New  Orleans — leaving  about 
4,000  persons  who  paid  admission  to  hear 
him  and  his  orchestra. 

The  next  who  refused  to  come  upon  the 
Jaokson  scene  Is  James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the 
Nation's  si>ace  program.  He  was  to  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  a  banquet  honoring  the 
legislature.  But,  low  and  behold,  the  pro- 
tests from  the  Integration  group  evidently 
went  to  the  top  poUtloal  ears — and  Mr.  Webb 
was  unable  to  come.  His  case  Is  not  so  sur- 
prising. In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
top  politicians  are  willing  to  siurender 
American  rights  over  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  have  been  so  soft  that  no  one  can  Wow 
the  beard  off  Communist  CastiX)  In  Cuba, 
while  he  peddles  his  wicked  poison  to  Latin 
American  countries.  In  Panama,  we  may 
yet  srurrender  some  rights  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  still  use  our  tax 
money  to  support  the  Government  which  Is 
turning  against  us  like  a  viper.  We  are  even 
going  to  aid  Russia's  crumbling  economy — 
which  will  allow  that  Godless  regime  to 
further  worm  Its  way  Into  areas  closer  to  us 
where  they  may  oontlntie  In  ttieir  work  to 
destroy  us.  In  the  U.N.  we  allow  little  Afri- 
can nations,  where  they  have  Just  quit  eat- 
ing one  another,  and  have  Just  started  wear- 
ing clothes,  to  oome  In  and  have  a  vote  equal 
to  ours.  And  In  the  House  politicians  will 
soon  vote  on  an  Iniquitous  measure  which 
coud  destroy  our  system  of  government  In 
taking  away  rights  from  eyeryane,  and  set- 
ting up  a  government  of  tyranny — Just  be- 
cause it's  under  the  name  of  dvll  rights. 
But  Just  think  of  the  bloc  votes  In  some 
areas. 

It's  about  time  the  conservative  white 
people  of  the  United  States  Join  together  to 
stop  the  hysteria  on  Integration — in  which 


commxmlsm  plays  a  big  part — before  the  dis- 
integration of  ovir  great  republican  system 
of  government. 


A  Great  and  Good  Man  Pastes  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15,  1964,  Rabbi  Abraham  Kal- 
manowltz  died  in  Miami,  Pla.,  at  the  age 
of  73. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Rabbi  Kalmanowitz  and  to  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  great  work  of 
rescue  and  teaching  in  which  he  was 
engaged  throughout  his  life.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  eulogy  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1964: 

Cramfioned  an  Odtsset  or  600  Jews 

The  autvunn  of  1939  \ishered  In  one  of 
the  darkest  p>erlods  of  human  history.  On 
September  l.  Adolf  Hitler's  armored  hordes 
had  crossed  the  Polish  frontier;  In  less  than 
3  weeks,  the  entire  country  had  been  over- 
run. World  War  U  biu-geoned  Into  the 
bloody  blight  that  was  to  encompass  the 
world. 

Uprooted  by  the  racing  Nazi  panzers,  mil- 
lions of  Poles  fled.  Caught  In  the  vortex 
was  one  of  orthodox  Jewry's  most  famous 
and  venerable  yeshlvas — the  Mlrrer  Rabbini- 
cal Seminary.  Only  20  miles  from  the  Rus- 
sian border,  It  was  especially  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  the  Russo-German  nonaggresslon 
pact  signed  only  a  month  before  the  in- 
vasion. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Kalmanowitz,  a  towering 
figure  of  wisdom  among  the  Polish  clergy 
and  president  of  the  yeshlva,  had  long  seen 
the  handwriting  on  the  waU.  When  the 
war  tides  began  to  engulf  his  country,  he 
came  to  a  bold  and  dangerous  decision:  To 
move  the  entire  university  to  a  place  of 
safety,  not  only  to  preserve  lives  but  to  keep 
kindled  the  light  of  learning  among  his 
people. 

Thus  began  the  almost  tmbellevable  trek 
of  nearly  600  teachers  and  students  across 
Riissia,  Siberia,  and  Into  China  Itself,  a 
Journey  that  was  to  event\ially  end  In  Amer- 
ica, the  ranks  of  the  wayfarers  depleted, 
but  the  lamp  of  learning  still  burning 
brlghUy. 

Rabbi  Kalmanowitz  died  Saturday .  night 
at  Miami.  Fla..  at  the  age  of  73.  stUl  involved 
In  rescue  work — this  time  a  program  to  get 
Jewish  scholars  out  of  the  Arab  lands.  His 
career  mirrored  a  truism  he  once  expressed 
himself  In  recalling  the  amaging  odyssey 
that  he  engineered  In  far-off  Poland: 

"Man  himself  Is  nothing,  and  does  noth- 
ing. It  la  the  spirit  of  man  which  does. 
For  us  that  spirit  knows  that  ta  the  end 
the  (^pressed  will  always  stand  over  the 
grave  of  the  oppressor." 

nXEING   AND    rLEXING 

Rabbi  Kalmanowitz  came  from  a  family 
dedicated  to  learning.  His  father  and  grand- 
fathers, and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them,  were  rabbis.  In  1937,  although 
still  only  In  his  thirties,  be  was  elected  i^esl- 
dent  of  the  Mlrrer  Teshlva,  considered  by 
many  the  greatest  T&Imudlc  university  In  the 
world.    Later  he  became  Its  dean. 

When  hate  touched  off  the  grins,  Rohbl 
Kalmanowitz  made  his  decision  and  nxoved 
the  xinlverslty's  staff  and  entire  student  body 
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In  1M8  the  rabbi  went  to  Morocco,  where 
he  founded  a  network  of  schools  and  brought 
back  a  selected  group  of  students  for  train- 
ing. His  graduates  tecu^  in  varloiis  Ameri- 
can cities,  as  well  as  in  France,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Morocco.  More  than  100  of 
them  are  survivoiB  of  the  long  beglra. 

In  1059  the  college  established  a  high 
school  which  called  "tor  another  building, 
now  awaiting  completion,  and  costing  91 
million.  Rabbi  Kalmanowitz  was  at  a  con- 
ference In  Miami  on  this  project  when  he 
was  taken  ill. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Minna  Kal- 
manowitz; three  sons,  Moses,  Israel,  aiid 
Bezalel  Kahnanowltz;  three  daughters.  Mrs. 
Rachel  Birenbaum,  Mrs.  Dvora  Svel.  and  Miss 
Melta  KahnanowitE,  and  28  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
today  at  Mirrer  Yeshlva.  The  body  will  be 
flown  to  Israel  for  burial. 

EuRL  G.  Talbott. 


Balfarian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  and  to  Americans  of  Bul- 
garian descent.  On  March  the  3d,  86 
years  ago,  this  noble  nation  obtained 
its  freedom — an  occasion  which  ended 
500  years  of  foreign  oppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  people. 

Today,  Biilgarlans  celebrate  that  inde- 
pendence, yet  sadly  they  must  note  that 
their  country  is  now  caught  under  the 
Communist  yoke.  But  hope  is  Joined 
with  sadness — hope  that  once  more,  these 
people  may  lift  ofT  the  heavy  burden  of 
tyranny  and  walk  the  road  of  freedom. 

Through  their  long  history,  the  Bul- 
garians have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  European  civilization  and 
have  withstood  their  right  to  independ- 
ence and  freedom  against  powerful  em- 
pires and  foreign  cultural  influences, 
■nie  Byzantine  Empire  could  not  assim- 
ilate this  nation.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
crumbled,  but  the  Bulgarian  people  sur- 
vived. March  3,  1878,  opened  the  way 
for  the  Bulgarian  people  to  join  the  com- 
munity of  European  nations  once  more. 

But  tragedy  followed  this  grand  at- 
tainment. On  September  8.  1944,  Bul- 
garia was  invaded  by  the  Russian  armies, 
and  a  Communist-controlled  government 
was  established.  Bulgaria  became  a  So- 
viet satellite. 

Yet  the  hope  and  faith  in  liberty  has 
■till  survived  in  the  Bulgarian  people,  as 
it  has  In  all  of  the  subjugated  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Qnpire.  Through  suppres- 
sion and  through  tjrranny,  that  flame  has 
burned. 

The  Bulgarian  National  Council  of 
America  each  year  organizes  solemn  ob- 
servances of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  in 
this  country.  The  people  of  Bulgarian 
descent  in  America  have  not  forgotten 
their  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cherish  the  hope,  with 
all  Americans,  that  this  noble  nation  may 
regain  its  just  bounty— freedom,  and  that 
this  day  shall  not  be  long  In  coming. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MisaouKZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext«id  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  notable  address  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mlssoiu-i  [Mr. 
Raitoall].  before  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri Alumni  Association  at  its  annual 
limcheon  on  March  3,  1964 : 
Thx  Education  Congress  or  1963  and  Ouh 
Universities  or  Tomorrow 

(By  William  J.  Randall,  U.S.  Representative, 
Pourth  Missouri  District) 

Dr.  Mayes,  now  our  new  president-elect  of 
the  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr. 
Schooley,  Mr.  Gordon,  fellow-alumni,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today.  First  I  want  you  to  know  I  am 
an  alumnus  of  our  university  and  not  an  in- 
terloper. I  hope  I  am  a  loyal  alumnus,  and 
I  think  I  can  prove  that  because  when  my 
only  daughter  was  ready  to  go  to  college,  I 
told  her  she  was  at  liberty  to  attend  any 
university  of  her  preference,  but  made  it 
pretty  plain  it  would  have  to  be  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Memories  of  my  years  at 
our  university  were  pleasant  ones  indeed  and 
that  Is  another  reason  why  it  is  so  good  to 
be  with  all  of  you  today. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  group  there 
has  passed  from  oiu-  midst  one  who  loved 
our  vmiverslty  so  much  that  he  was  made  an 
honorary  alumnus.  Claude  M.  Houchlns  was 
not  a  Missouri  graduate  but  he  became  in- 
spired by  Its  history  and  steady  course  of 
progress.  He  grasped  the  vision  of  a  greater 
university  and  became  one  of  our  most  con- 
sistent and  generous  contributors.  He  re- 
cently bequeathed  his  entire  estate  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  became  the 
largest  contributor,  second  only  to  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney. In  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
loved  our  school  so  much  that  he  gave  It  all 
his  wordly  goods  may  we  now  observe  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  to  honor  Claude  Houchlns 

Thank  you. 

If  I  have  a  theme  for  today  It  will  center 
around  the  record  of  the  88th  Congress  on 
education  and  then  a  few  closing  remarks 
about  some  of  the  problems  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  years  ahead.  Instead  of  an 
exaggeration  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  obser- 
vation backed  up  by  the  facts  to  say  that 
the  year  1963  was  the  biggest  year  in  edu- 
cational legislation  for  over  a  decade.  Add- 
ing the  library  bill  passed  early  in  1964 
makes  it  a  little  hard  to  be  guilty  of  exag- 
gerating the  progress  made  In  such  a  short 
space  of  time.  The  88th  Congress  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  remarkable  and  signi- 
ficant one  for  education  or,  as  President 
Johnson  put  it,  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  will  go  down  In  history  as  "The 
education  Congress  of  1M3." 

Congress  last  year  became  the  whipping 
boy  of  the  press.  Tbej  said  wo  had  not 
moved  fast  enough  and  we  are  dragging  our 
feet.     Actually  this  was  not  true.    We  might 
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have  been  a  cautious  Congress  or,  better  ex- 
pressed, a  "Stop,  look,  and  listen  Goncrees." 
In  the  fteld  of  edueatlMi  Instead  oif  a  do- 
llttle  Confrees,  the  true  picture  as  far  as 
education  Is  concerned  is  that  the  Congress 
was  a  dedicated  group  working  actively.  In- 
tensely, and  as  the  record  shows  effectively, 
to  legislate  in  that  vitally  important  area  of 
American  life — education. 

I  know  you  people  are  well  informed  and 
know  that  you  know  what  I  have  said  is 
true.  My  only  purpose  in  choosing  this 
theme  today  is  that  there  might  be  a  little 
publicity  go  out  from  this  meeting  or  you 
might  remind  others  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  educational  legislation  passed  last 
year.  Now  let's  examine  some  of  the  specif- 
ics of  Just  what  this  legislation  tried  to  do 
and  how  it  proposes  to  do  it. 

First,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
let  us  refer  to  HJt.  S143,  known  as  the 
Higher  Bducation  Faculties  Act.  It  is 
truly  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
help  all  institutions  of  higher  education  ex- 
pand their  facilities  both  on  the  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  level.  Undergraduate 
schools  are  to  be  accorded  grants  of  $690 
million  over  a  3 -year  period  which  must  oe 
matched  to  help  build  facilities  such  as  class- 
rooms and  research  facilities.  This  has  been 
appropriately  called  the  "brick  and  mortar" 
act.  I  hope  it  Is  more  than  that  and  that 
it  will  stimulate  the  colleges  themselves  Eind 
even  the  alumni,  like  all  of  us  here  today,  to 
Impress  upon  the  entire  public  of  the  need 
for  more  private  Interest  in  this  area  of  edu- 
cation. This  bill  provides  that  22  percent 
of  these  particular  funds  go  to  aid  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  Institu- 
tions. This  means  that  the  local  community 
will  become  more  aware  of  the  ever-growing 
responsibilities  to  provide  college  education 
at  community  level. 

Graduate  education  has  not  been  ne- 
glected in  this  bill.  $145  milUon  In  outright 
grants  were  authorized  to  help  universities 
expand  and  extend  existing  gradiiate  facili- 
ties and  set  up  new  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers.  One  of  the  Im- 
portant byproducts  of  this  program  will  be 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  more  and 
better  college  teachers  and  provide  for  more 
professionals  in  the  crucial  sciences  and  pre- 
p>are  for  the  increase  by  expansion  of  one 
of  our  greatest  national  resources — intellec- 
tual creativity. 

H.R.  4955  is  the  second  enactment  in  1963 
which  was  of  great  importance  as  a  foUowup 
of  the  old  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  It  extended  and  expanded  the  old 
act.  Not  only  was  provision  for  the  author- 
ization of  student  loans  renewed,  but  was  in- 
creased so  that  more  students  can  receive 
help  to  attend  college.  This  exp>anded  loan, 
program  will  enable  some  70,000  to  90,000  ad- 
ditional students  to  attend  college  each  year 
under  an  expanded  loan  program.  Graduate 
fellowships  were  expanded  and  Increased. 
Certainly,  this  was  a  valuable  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

A  third  national  education  bill  passed  last 
year  was  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  H.R.  8720.  Before  its  passage  there  was 
little  doubt  that  our  country's  vocational  ed- 
,ucation  was  lagging  far  behind  its  potential. 
The  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to 
prepare  youngsters  for  actual  Jobs  and  thus 
assist  In  fulfilling  national  manpower  needs. 
We  like  to  think  of  hlg^her  education  as  some- 
tblng  almoot  universal  today,  but  that  is  not 
recUly  true.    About  8  out  of  every  10  young 


people  do  not  obtain  a  college  education. 
Here  was  an  area  wh««  Oongress  decided 
that  by  Federal  aid  It  could  do  soaaetblng 
down  at  the  grassroots  level  to  glv«  educa- 
tion a  real  shot  in  tbe  arm.  The  old  pro^tmi 
had  been  concentrated  on  agricultural  train- 
ing. The  new  |»ogram  will  provide  for  new 
and  different  training  needs;  $1,031  million 
over  a  5 -year  period  was  authoriaed  to  the 
States  to  help  them  prepare  young  people 
tar  actual  existing  and  anticipated  Job  op- 
portunities in  a  worM  which  is  Increasingly 
automated  and  teohtvloal.  Iliiis  is  a  sort  of 
legislation  that  wlU  help  with  the  high  rate 
of  dropouts  and  even  enable  students  to  earn 
wages,  while  at  the  same  time  go  on  with 
their  schooling  on  the  high  school  level.  This 
was  adai>ted  to  five  demonstration  or  pilot 
areas  in  de(n«8sed  regions  of  our  covmtry, 
mostly  in  Appalachia. 

StiU  another  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  'nuining  Act.  SpedflcaUy 
these  amendments  wiU  permit  youths  16 
years  of  age  and  older,  who  may  not  be  in 
school,  who  are  inadequately  prepared  for 
employment  to  partake  in  a  program  of 
testing  and  Job  counseling  and  guidance  and 
look  to  future  schooling  to  prepare  them  for 
some  needed  work.  Also,  contained  in  this 
biU  Is  a  Uteracy  program  for  adults  who  may 
be  unlettered  or  iUiterate,  to  acquire  this 
fundamental  tool  for  work  in  oiu*  modern 
world. 

Another  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  Assistance  Act,  HH.  12. 
What  I  think  hi^pened  was  that  the  Con- 
gress at  long  last  took  notice  of  this  Nation's 
growing  lack  of  doctors  and  dentists  and 
other  professionals  in  the  crucial  health 
fields.  The  bUl  contained  a  construction  aid 
provision  so  that  medical  schools  can  en- 
large their  facilities  and  provide  loans  for 
students  which,  we  h(^>e,  will  attract  more 
yoxing  people  into  these  professions.  It  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion  to  predict  from  12,0$0 
to  19,000  new  persons  will  be  attracted  into 
these  fields  yearly. 

But,  the  Congress  did  not  stop  with  these 
mentioned,  but  went  even  further  and  en- 
acted S.  1576,  which  might  be  said  to  be  in 
the  field  of  special  education  because  it  had 
to  do  with  the  training  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  handict^ped  children.  It 
was  called  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Act  and  provided  not  only  for  facilities  but 
for  the  training  of  more  teachers  and  for 
study  of  the  methods  of  educating  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  youngsters. 
It  also  provided  for  extensive  research  into 
this  neglected  phase  of  education. 

Although  strictly  speaking,  the  Library 
Services  Act,  S.  2265,  may  not  come  directly 
under  the  heading  of  "education  legislation" 
the  amendment  in  January  1964  to  the  old 
1956  Library  Services  Act  was  really  a  legis- 
lative act  in  the  fvu-therance  of  general  edu- 
cation. The  reason  for  this  is  that  this  act 
will  provide  educational  benefits  to  count- 
less numbers  of  people  who  can  never  go 
to  colleges  or  universities  and  who  will  never 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  or  even  of  the 
Vocation  Education  Act,  and  who  may 
not  have  enjoyed  a  high  school  education 
but  nonetheless  will  have  access  to  books 
and  the  knowledge  contained  in  books.  This 
bill  will  give  the  States  aid  on  a  match- 
ing basis  to  construct  public  library  build- 
ings   while    the    old    1956    act   provided    for 
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souri depends  upon  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  budget  from  State  money.  In  1962, 
only  44.4  percent  of  the  university's  budget 
was  from  the  State  of  Missouri  appropri- 
ations. But,  individual  States  must'  con- 
tinue to  share  responsibilities  for  educating 
citizenry.  Missouri  presently  has  650,000 
elementary  students,  225,000  high  school 
students,  and  76.000  college  students.  This 
is  our  State's  most  outstanding  resource  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  bet- 
ter educated  congressional  districts  with  a 
median  of  11.1  years  of  school  for  adults  com- 
pared with  the  national  median  of  10.6  years. 

3.  The  third  party  in  this  four-way  effort 
Is.  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  and 
I  don't  think  we  need  to  dwell  further  on 
this  effort  because  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
any  question  but  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment met  Its  responsibilities  in  this  area 
during  the  past  year.  The  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  c«-  the  so-called  brick 
and  mortor  biU,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
highest  of  praise  by  President  Johnson  when 
he  describwl  it  as  "the  most  significant  edu- 
cation bill  passed  by  Congress  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic."  I  think  the  88th  Congress 
can  truthfully  say  It  reversed  the  downward 
trend  of  Federal  assistance  which  began  in 
1952.  Between  1952  and  1962  Federal  help 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  had 
dropped  25  percent  and  for  higher  education 
about  50  percent,  but  that  was  taken  care  of, 
I  submit,  rather  effectively  by  the  88th 
Congrees. 

4.  Now  this  brings  us  then  to  the  4th  leg 
of  the  table.  Recapitulating:  1.  Self-help. 
2.  State  help.  3.  Federal  help:  and  4.  Alum- 
ni help,  and  I  refer  to  everyone  in  this  room. 
Of  course  all  of  us  belong  to  or  are  Included 
within  each  of  the  first  three  segments  of  our 
society,  that  is.  through  tuition  dollars  we 
help  pa^  the  costs  of  educating  our  sons  and 
daughters  In  colleges  and  universities: 
through  our  tax  dollars  we  help  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  But.  what  I 
mentioned  earlier.  I  must  repeat,  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  this  challenge  for  the  huge 
but  unpredictable  niunbers  that  will  come 
to  the  campxis  gates  for  a  university  educa- 
tion. Is  that  we  will  have  to  do  a  little  more  — 
yes,  pay  a  little  more. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  only  44  4 
of  the  university's  budget  was  from  State  of 
Missouri  sources.  That  means  55.6  percent 
must  come  from  other  sources.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  only  10  percent  of  this  comes  from 
gifts  and  endowment  income.  I  don't  believe 
It  is  a  classified  matter  or  to  any  degree  con- 
fidential that  the  university  receives  ap- 
proximately 84  million  In  contributions  an- 
nually. But,  my  message  today  is  that  pri- 
vate gifts  mtist  be  stimulated.  Public  money 
alone  cannot  meet  the  challenge  In  the 
future.  By  1980.  it  Is  estimated  our  univer- 
sity will  have  an  enrollment  of  40.000  It  will 
not  have  to  wrestle  with  this  student  popula- 
tion alone  but  will  be  increasingly  called 
upon  for  various  research  services  not  limited 
to  the  old  type  agricultural  experiment  sort. 

I  am  saying  that  based  on  facts,  it  is  my 
opinion  we  will  all  have  to  increase  our  ef- 
forts as  alumni — as  former  students  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning — to  increase  our 
education,  helped  mold  our  lives,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  made  us  the  men  and  women 
we  are  today.  I  am  not  saying  alumni  sup- 
port has  been  lacking  In  this  country.  It 
has  been  spontaneous  and  gen«x>us  but  it  is 
no  longer  adequate.  The  problem  has 
grown.  The  challenge  has  Increased.  .\nd. 
in  response,  the  support  ot  alumni  groups 
for  their  alma  mater  must  grow  propor- 
tionately. 

This  means  more  than  an  occasional  dona- 
tion or  contribution  to  a  fund  or  drive.  To- 
day the  challenge  Is  too  great  for  that  and 
the  stakes  are  too  high.  University  educa- 
tion will  need  the  continued  study  and  pro- 
portionately growing  stjpport  of  each  and 
everyone  of  us. 


We  are  the  product  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system.  If  we  do  not  support  that 
system  what  right  have  we  to  seek  such  help 
frotn  others?  How  can  we  expect  such  con- 
tributions from  others? 

Bduoatlon  Is  not  merely  an  end  in  itself 
but  a  public  Investment — an  investment  In 
our  citizens,  our  Nation,  and  the  future  of 
America.  No  one  can  m^ke  a  better  invest- 
ment for  himself  or  his  children,  or  his  chil- 
dren's children,  than  to  Insure  the  students 
of  today,  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row, the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  brighter, 
happier,  prosperous,  and,  we  pray,  peaceful 
future. 


Ukrainian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PZKWSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLB  cojisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1963,  containing  a  statement 
by  myself  on  the  subject  of  Ukrainian 
independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr,  President,  January  22 
marked  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  National  Council  at 
Kiev,  declaring  the  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and 
Independent  republic. 

On  January  22,  1918,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  their  Russian  overlords,  the  Ukrainian 
people  annovmced  to  the  world  that  hence- 
forth their  fate  would  be  determined  by 
themselves.  This,  Mr.  President,  was  an  his- 
toric event.  Since  the  mld-17th  century 
the  Ukrainians  had  slaved  under  Russian 
masters;  now  they  would  be  free  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  national  freedom  and  p>er- 
soaal  liberty. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  citizens  of  this 
land  had"  but  a  brief  time — leas  than  3 
years — to  enjoy  independence.  In  1920.  es- 
tablishing a  pattern  which  was  to  repeat  It- 
self In  many  of  the  smaller  Eastern  European 
nations,  the  Soviet  Union  coldbloodedly  over- 
ran the  Ukraine  and  proclaimed  her  people 
liberated.  Mr.  President,  we  know  very  well 
that  "liberation"  by  the  Soviet  Union  means 
the  end  of  human  lives  and  human  liberty. 

Subsequently  the  Soviet  Union  followed  a 
consistent  policy  of  premeditated  colonial- 
ism in  Eastern  E\irope.  It  usurj>ed  the  right 
of  self-government  from  the  unlucky  peoples 
of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  It  en- 
croached upon  the  freedom  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.  Its  blood- 
spattered  tentarfes  turned  Poland  and 
Albania  into  slave  states.  Mr.  President, 
theee  are  only  a  few  of  many  examples. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
greatly  under  Communist  rule.  After  the 
peasants  refused  to  Join  the  Soviet-estab- 
lished collective  farms,  cloae  to  5  million 
people  died  in  an  enforced  famine.  Over 
2,400.000  Ukrainians  were  forcibly  deported 
to  unknown  parts  of  Siberia. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  ot  Pennsylvania 
there  are  a  large  niunber  of  people  of 
Ukrainian  birth  or  descent.  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  many  of  these  citi- 
zens, and  uixlerstand  their  dreams,  their 
dedication  to  their  former  homeland,  tlielr 
fervent  desire  to  retain  their  colorful  find 
centuriee-old  traditions. 
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The  Ukrainians  have  never  forgotten  their 
national  heroes.  Many  Ukrainian  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  worked  hard  for 
legislation — now  public  law — to  authorlae  a 
statue  in  honor  of  Shevchenko,  the  famous 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter.  I  am 
told  that  the  ground  for  the  Shevchenko 
Memorial  here  in  Washington  will  be  dedi- 
cated during  this  year.  We  can  all  view 
virtth  much  inspiration  this  unquenchable 
desire  by  the  Ukrainians  to  keep  alive  a  na- 
tional heritage. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  my  fellow  Americans 
in  bringing  congratulations  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  in  the  hope  that  the  freedom 
we  enjoy  in  the  United  States  can  become  a 
way  of  life  for  all  the  lands  cow  controlled  by 
communism. 


Bearings  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or   KEW    TOaJE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  our  entire 
defense  mechanism  Is  a  strong  and  dy- 
namic ball  and  roller  bearing  Industry. 
Not  a  truck  will  run.  an  airplane  fly,  or 
a  ship  sail  the  seas  unless  we  have  ball 
and  roller  bearings.  Bearings  in  some 
form  are  almost  as  old  as  the  wheel  it- 
self and  just  as  essential  to  the  progress 
of  mankind. 

Recently.  Mr.  John  N.  Cole,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Maguire,  Cole  k  Bentley  of  Stam- 
ford, CcMin.,  appeared  before  the  Trade 
Infmmation  Committee  urging  that 
bearings  and  components  be  reserved 
frxMi  the  OATT  negotiations.  He  has 
presented  a  most  forceful  argument  for 
protection  of  our  national  defense  pro- 
ductive needs.  In  addition  Mr.  H.  O. 
Smith,  secretary-manager  of  the  Antl- 
Priction  Bearing  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
City,  filed  a  brief  with  the  committee 
further  pinpointing  the  need  for  this  res- 
ervation. This  Is  all  too  mindful  of  the 
old  story  of  "for  want  of  a  nail  the  bat- 
tle was  lost." 

I  urge  a  careful  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing brief: 

Bkikp  in  Support  of  Reservation  of  Anti- 
friction Bearings  and  Theix  Componfnt 
PaXts  from  GATT  Negotiations 

The  commodities  of  Interest  and  their 
tariff  schedule  Item  numbers  are: 

Antifriction  balls  and  rollers.  TSUS  item 
No.  680.30. 

Ball  or  roller  bearings  and  parts  thereof. 
TSUS  item  No.  680.35. 

Antifriction  bearings  are  precision  mech- 
anisms whereby  sliding  fricUon  is  changed 
to  rolling  friction,  thus  eliminating  many  of 
the  barriers  to  high  speed  in  revolving  parts 
of  machinery.  Basically,  the  conventional 
bearing  consists  of  (1)  an  annular  ring;  (2) 
a  row  of  balls  or  rollers  in  a  "cage"  or  "sepa- 
rator'.';  (3)  an  outer  annular  ring,  with  one 
ring  revolving  around  the  other  by  means  of 
the  rolling  elements  (balls  or  rollers). 
There  are  many  different  types  and  subtypes, 
each  made  to  suit  a  certain  condition  or 
set  of  conditions.  Including  such  factors  as 
the  amount  and  directional  force  of  the  load 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  speed  of  its 
revolutions,  the  temperatiu-es  imder  which 
it  must  operate,  and  the  space  in  which  it 


must  be  installed.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  different  sizes  and  types  of  antifric- 
tion bearings  performing  vital  functions  in 
millions  of  machines — automobiles  and 
trucks,  trains  and  aircraft,  cranes  and  trac- 
tors, ships  and  machine  tools,  military  hard- 
ware and  missiles,  dental  drills  and  power 
saws,  and  a  multitude  of  other  uses. 

Estimated  1963  sales  of  antifriction  bear- 
ings, balls  or  rollers,  were  approximately 
$900  million. 

The  producing  companies  make  one  or 
more  of  the  four  general  commodity  lines — 
ball  bearings,  roller  bearings,  balls  and  rol- 
lers— In  varying  combinations. 

The  Anti-Friction  Bearing  Manufacturers 
Association  (AFBMA)  hus  39  members,  who 
are  listed  in  schedule  A.  Their  1963  sales 
amounted  to  approximately  90  percent  of 
total  Industry  sales. 

the  rhasons  for  reserving  .\nti-friction 
beakings,  balls  and  rollers 

I  No  product  is  more  vital  to  national  se- 
curity than  antifriction  bearings. 

II.  In  spite  of  the  high  production  and 
management  standards  of  the  bearings  in- 
dustry, domestic  production  is  being  re- 
placed  by    Imports   at   an    alarming   rate. 

THE    INDUSTHT    IS   ESSENTIAL    TO    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Antifriction  bearings  are  the  life  blood  of 
U.S.  industry.  Without  antifriction  bear- 
ings, there  could  be  none  of  our  modern 
machinery. 

Even  if  there  were  no  imports,  there  would 
be  serious  shortages  of  antifriction  bearings 
in  case  of  war  or  serious  emergency.  Such 
was  the  case  before  and  during  W^orld  War 
II  and  during  the  Korean  war. 

The  U.S.  bearings  Industry  was  far  from 
adequate  before  Pearl  Harbor,  as  shown  by 
a  report  on  a  meeting  of  the  Industry  De- 
fense Committee  held  at  Washington  on 
March  11,  1941.  attended,  among  others,  by 
Mr.  William  L.  Batt,  director  of  production 
at  OPM,  and  Major  J.  F.  Early,  representing 
the  E>ep>artment  of  Defense.  A  spc^esman 
for  the  industry  reported  that  there  was 
"abundant  capacity  for  particular  lines,  such 
as  autos,  trucks,  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, but  that  there  is  a  shcn-tage  in  'avia- 
tion lines  and  in  aircraft  roller  bearings 
which  are  precision  specials."  Such  shortages 
existed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  In  production  man-hours 
of  230  percent  from  January  1939  to  Jan- 
uary 1941. 

The  minutes  of  another  meeting  of  the  In- 
dustry Defense  Committee  held  October  2. 
1941,  and  attended,  among  others,  by  rep- 
resentatives of  OPM  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, repOTt  a  discussion  of  the  new  bomber 
program  and  tank  requirements  and  then 
tersely  state  that  "after  receiving  the  flgm-es 
from  the  Aircraft  and  Ordnance  Depart- 
ments, the  discussions  indicated  that  there 
was  not  sufBcient  capacity  in  the  [ bearing] 
industry  for  certain  sizes  and  types  to  meet 
the  program."  The  minutes  include  the 
following  statement: 

"Major  Early  smnmed  up  his  discussions 
by  stating  that  there  are  two  problems  that 
called  for  prompt  action;  namely.  (1)  meet- 
ing Immediate  needs,  and  (2)  obtaining 
overall  requirements  by  months  and  to  do 
some  long-range  planning  with  the  solution 
of  the  problem  In  the  hands  of  the  industry. 
Major  Early  stressed  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion is  assuming  critical  proportions  and 
prompt  action  has  to  be  taken." 

A  memorandum  of  a  meeting  schedtiled 
by  the  Army  Air  Corps  Unit  held  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  March  1942,  states: 

"[Captain]  Carney  stated  requirements  of 
aviation  (including  Navy,  lend-lease,  etc.)  for 
bearings  in  different  categories.  Repre- 
sentatives of  companies  presently  engaged 
in  manufacturing  aircraft  bearings  stated 
present  production  and  projected  produc- 
tlOTi  July  1,  1942,  January  1,  1943,  and  July 
1,  1943.    Many  shortages  appeared." 


The  seiteus  Inadequacy  of  the  bearings  in- 
dustry to  meet  the  prewar  emergency  re- 
quirements and  the  wartime  requirements  is 
further  conflnned  by  a  war  production  re- 
port prepared  by  Mr.  Howard  Sauer  of  that 
agency,  who  was  active  In  the  emergency 
efforts  indicated  by  the  discussions  referred 
to  above.  Mr.  Sauer's  report  includes  the 
following  statement: 

"Common  types  of  ttearings  were  always 
sold  almost  entirely  from  manufacturers'  and 
dealers'  shelf  stocks.  These  had  always 
taken  care  of  spot  demands  from  all  types  of 
users.  The  depletion  of  these  stocks  early 
in  the  war  became  a  real  and  serious  problem. 
Machiiies  and  vehicles  of  all  types  were  af- 
fected by  this  stoppage  and  Inestimable 
damage  was  done  to  the  civilian  economy, 
war  production,  and  transportation  Fur- 
ther, bearings  production  itself  was  affected 
by  the  exhaustion  of  shelf  stocks  because 
when  conditions  became  desperate  on  a  cer- 
tain size  a  short  run  was  required  and  this 
retarded   overall   production." 

The  extent  of  the  strain  upon  the  industry 
involved  in  meeting  World  War  II  require- 
ments is  reflected  in  the  Increase  in  industry 
sales  from  $94,800,000,  in  1939  to  $143  mU- 
lion,  in  1940.  There  was  another  wartime 
period  of  bearing  shortages  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Korean  war  because  of  the  great  In- 
crease in  the  military  and  civilian  require- 
ments for  bearings  which  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  industry  sales  from  $298  million 
for  1950  to  $626  million  for  1951. 

The  vital  importance  of  a  nation's  bearing 
industry  to  its  very  existence  is  shown  by 
the  persistent  and  costly  efforts  of  the  Allies 
to  cr'-jple  the  German  bearing  industry  in 
World  War  II  and  by  the  equally  impressive 
efforts  of  the  Germans  to  protect  the  In- 
dustry. 

The  plant  of  one  company  in  Schweinfurt 
was  the  object  of  15  different  bombing  raids. 
The  German  bearing  industry  was  vulner- 
able In  that  a  large  part  of  Its  ball  produc- 
tion was  concentrated  In  a  single  plant  at 
Ebern.  near  Schvlrelnfurt. 

The  crucial  Vituatlon  of  the  Germans, 
caused  by  AIltM  bombing,  required  their 
utmost  efforts  in  salvaging  and  rebuilding. 
This  work  included  a  dispersal  program  un- 
der which  the  bearings  industry  was  rein- 
stated as  well  as  possible  in  numerous  small 
towns  around  Schweinfurt.  In  spite  of  such 
efforts,  the  output  of  bearings  was  greatly 
reduced,  with  serious  consequences  for  the 
German  war  effort. 

A  very  cogent  consideration  concerning 
the  WcH-ld  War  II  and  Korean  War  shortages 
of  bearings  is  that  the  domestic  industry 
was.  on  both  occasions,  in  a  much  better 
position  to  meet  the  emergency  demands 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the  domestic 
industry  imder  present  conditions.  The 
bearings  industry  before  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  War  was  virtually  self-sufficient 
as  dfstingulshed  from  the  present-day  large- 
scale  participation  of  foreign  suppliers. 
Consequently,  the  inability  of  the  industry 
to  meet  demands  was  in  no  way  due  to  the 
necessity  of  replacing  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply, as  today  would  be  the  case,  but  was 
entirely  caused  by  the  tremendous  expansion 
in  requirements  for  defense  and  essential 
civilian  needs. 

THE   DOMESTIC   INDUSTHT    IS    BEING   REPLACED   BY 
UIFOBTS 

Applicable  tariff  rates  have  been  cut  dras- 
tically since  1930.  The  rates  on  bearings 
have  been  cut  frotn  46  percent  ad  valorem 
and  0  10  specific  to  15  percent  ad  valorem  and 
0.034  specific.  The  rates  on  balls  and  rollers 
have  been  cut  from  45  percent  ad  valorem 
and  0.10  specific  to  lai^  percent  ad  valorem 
and  0.04  specific.  The  rates  In  effect  since 
1930  are  shown  on  schedule  B. 

There  was  no  reduction  in  rates  in  1960. 
This  association  participated  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Tariff  OcMnmlssion  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information   In   1960 
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THE     REASONS    FOR    THE    INCREASE    IN    IMPORTS 

The  general  increase  in  imports  of  bear- 
ings and  the  extraordinary  Increase  in  the 
imports  of  Japanees  bearings  are  readily  ex- 
plained. Paradoxically,  this  highly  critical 
defense  indxistry  is  highly  susceptible  to  for- 
eign competition. 

The  basic  factor,  as  with  industry  in  gen- 
eral, is,  of  course,  the  lower  labor  cost  in  the 
foreign  industrial  countries.  Starting  with 
this  incontestable  premise,  the  contributing 
conditions  are  the  intematlonid  standards 
of  antifriction  bearings;  the  high  labor  con- 
tent in  manufacturing  costs;  the  modern 
machinery  and  methods  widely  employed 
abroad.  largely  as  a  result  of  U.S.  financial 
aid;  low  shipping  costs  in  relation  to  value, 
and  assistance  to  foreign  exporters  through 
various  types  of  government  and  private  ar- 
rangements. 

The  disparity  in  labor  costs  has  surely 
been  urged  upon  this  Commission  so  strenu- 
ously that  there  is  no  occasion  to  add  further 
tables  and  estimates.  In  view  of  the  con- 
siderable uncertainty  regarding  Japanese 
labor  costs,  reference  may  properly  be  made 
to  the  statement  issued  in  1963  by  the  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  entitled 
"Japan  in  the  Free  World  Economy,"  which 
states,  after  reviewing  the  numerous  Japa- 
nese fringe  benefits  (p.  24)  : 

"We  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
reliable  estimate  of  Japanese  labor  costs  that 
takes  account  of  all  these  factors.  It  seems 
clear  that  comprehensive  figures  would  not 
show  Japanese  labor  costs,  per  hour  of  work, 
to  be  so  low  as  Is  suggested  by  the  compari- 
son of  regular  cash  wages  alone.  Neverthe- 
less, Japanese  labor  costs  per  hour  are  prob- 
ably somewhat  below  those  of  Italy,  I.e., 
about  half  the  cost  of  labor  In  Germany  and 
Prance,  and  about  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the 
U.3.  cost." 

With  such  favorable  conditions,  it  Is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  relatively  unimpor- 
tant bearings  industry  which  existed  In 
Japan  until  recent  years  was  one  of  the  in- 
dustries selected  by  Japanese  planners  for 
"rationalization"  as  a  result  of  heavy  capi- 
tal investment  to  complement  U.S.  financial 
aid  and  with  production  directed  in  large 
measure  in  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  market. 

This  association  brings  to  the  attention 
of  this  committee  grounds  for  belief  that 
the  Japanese  bearings  industry,  with  Japa- 
nese Government  assistance.  Is  engaged  in 
industry  practices,  in  Its  efforts  to  Invade 
the  U.S.  market,  which  violate  the  principles 
of  free  competition  prevalent  throughout 
the  U.S.  economy.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  U.S.  concepts  of  free  competition  have 
not  been  adopted  by  Japanese  industrialists. 

The  prevalence  In  Japanese  Industry  of 
government  and  private  control  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment in  Its  above-mentioned  study, 
which  states  (p.  34) : 

"Government  economic  regulation  is 
clearly  more  pervasive  in  Japan  than  In  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  a  much  larger  sec- 
tor of  Industry  is  controlled  by  business  com- 
plexes and  business  associations  than  in  the 
United  States." 

N\unerous  articles  in  the  Japanese  press 
Indicate  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  government  and  private  arrangements 
have  been  employed  for  the  piirpoee  of  in- 
creasing Japanese  bearing  exports.  Thus, 
an  article  In  the  Ja^&zx  Times  of  January  29, 
1962.  states:  "It  was  long  ago  that  six  major 
bearing  companies  of  Japan  established  self- 
controlling  measures  for  the  orderly  export 
of  some  of  the  bearings  demanded  by  con- 
sumers." 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  meas- 
ures were  enforced  at  the  sanctioning  of  the 
Pair  Trade  Committee  and  the  International 
Trade  and  Industry  Ministry.  The  article 
then  names  six  beciring  companies  and  states 
that  "they  have  set  up  the  Japan  Bearing  Ex- 


port Council  for  Joint  self-controlling  and 
the  org^an  Is  studying  the  oversea  markets 
to  stabilize  prices  of  exported  Japanc  e 
bearings." 

Another  newspaper  article  reporting  pri- 
vate Industry  control  with  government  as- 
sistance, appearing  in  the  Yomlurl  on  O  to- 
ber  18.  1961,  reported  on  a  program  for  fie 
allocation  of  the  manufacture  of  partlcul  r 
parts,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  cost  savings 
that  would  result  from  mass  production. 
The  article  mentioned  that  the  plan  had  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Internationa: 
Trade  and  Industry. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  facts  Justify 
an  expectation  of  further  aggressive  selling 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  industry 
and  further  increases  in  their  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  market,  if  tariff  rates  continue 
at  their  present  level.  The  past  succees  of 
the  Japanese  manufacturers,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  suppliers  in  increasing  their  U.S. 
sales,  indicates  that  the  existing  duties  pre- 
sent no  barrier.  Any  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  only  accelerate  the  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion of  the  domestic  industry. 

As  stated  above,  the  Japanese  suppliers 
have  largely  concentrated  on  a  few  stand- 
ard large-volume  sizes.  Their  success  in 
this  area  against  the  background  of  their 
modern  facilities,  excess  capacity,  and  con- 
certed industry  effort,  with  government  as- 
sistance and  guidance,  furnish  every  reason 
to  anticipate  the  broadening  of  their  attack 
on  the  U.S.  market. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  bearings  Industry,  In  large 
measure  because  of  past  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  tariff  rates,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  U.S.'  manufacturers  to  have 
developed  foreign. branches  and  this  has  ac- 
tually been  the  case  with  a  number  of  out- 
standing Ufl.  companies.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  number  will  Increase. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  companies  are  in 
a  position  to  fight  fire  with  fire  and  to  im- 
port low-cost  bearings  into  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  other  low-cost  im- 
ported bearings  whenever  circumstances  call 
for  such  a  policy.  Such  a  development  would 
ftu-nlsh  the  domestic  industry's  sales  and 
threaten  the  Industry's  war  potential. 

A  further  resp^t  in  which  increasing  im- 
ports threaten  the  national  secvirlty  con- 
cerns the  very  extensive  research  programs 
being  conducted  by  individual  cc«npanles 
and  through  industry  sponsorship.  A  review 
of  the  new  uses  to  which  bearings  are  being 
put  In  modern  military  equipment  Is  enough 
to  demonstrate  the  Importance  of  constant 
research  and  Improvement. 

The  bearing  Industry  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  on  the  problem  of  prolonging  the 
life  of  a  bearing  by  overcoming  the  factors 
of  fatigue.  Study  of  the  causes  of  fatigue 
and  overcoming  them  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  success  in  the  missile  and  spticecraft 
fields. 

Costly  and  Intensive  research  programs 
have  been  required  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing aircraft  performance  requirements  for 
the  Jet  age,  to  satisfy  the  missile  and  space 
Industries,  to  produce  the  superqulet  bear- 
ings required  for  electric  motors  and  pumps 
In  the  new  nuclear  submarines. 

The  above  are  merely  examples  of  the 
great  amount  of  research  activity  that  is  ex- 
pected of  the  domestic  industry  and  which 
the  domestic  Industry  is  willing  and  ready 
to  perform.  The  ability  of  the  domestic 
companies  to  continue  and  expand  such  re- 
search activity  will,  at  the  least,  be  placed  In 
doubt  by  a  continuance  of  the  increasing 
rate  of  imports. 

We  submit  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest  and  unfair  to  these 
domestic  companies  which  have  assumed 
such  extensive  research  programs,  and  ac- 
companying cost  Increases,  to  give  another 
assist,  by  way  of  further  tariff  reduction, 
to  the  already  overfavored  foreign  manufac- 
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turer  who  has  no  concern  with  such  research 
work. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Antl-Frlctlon  Bearing  Manufacturers 
Association  submits  that  the  President 
should  reserve  antifriction  bearings,  balls 
and  rollers  from  the  coming  GATT  negotia- 
tions, and  that,  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
hereinabove,  this  Committee  should  recom- 
mend that  the  President  take  such  action. 
Such  special  action  should  be  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  section  232(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  that  "no  action 
shall  be  taken  •  •  •  to  decrease  or  elimi- 
nate the  duty  •  •  •  on  any  article  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  reduction 
or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security." 

The  extent  of  the  Nation's  reliance  upon 
the  domestic  bearings  industry  has  been 
indicated  by  actual  experience  before  and 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
Even  starting  with  a  self-sufficient  domestic 
industry,  t2ie  supply  of  bearings  was  insuffi- 
cient for  military  and  essential  civilian  needs 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
for  a  supply  oi  bearings  that  was  going  on 
in  March  of  1941  was  continuing  in  March 
of  1942  with  serious  shortages  still  continu- 
ing. 

In  1960,  against  a  background  of  1959  im- 
ports In  the  amount  of  810  million,  this 
association  urged  upon  the  Tariff  Commls- 
si<»i  and  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, not  only  that  there  be  no  further 
reduotloa  in  tariff  rates,  but  that  such  rates 
be  Increased  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
While  lihere  was  no  further  reduction  In 
tariff  rates,  the  request  for  an  increase  in 
rates  was  denied,  and.  since  that  time,  im- 
ports have  Increased  In  voliune  to  an  esti- 
mated figm^  of  819  million  for  1963. 

This  association  respectfully  urges  that 
antifriction  bearings  and  components  be 
reserved  from  OATT  negotiations,  in  the 
association's  efforts  to  maintain  that  pre- 
paredness that  is  essential  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  national  security  as  contemplated 
by  Goa«reaB.  Accordingly,  this  association 
calls  upon  this  Committee  to  take  action 
within  the  area  of  its  responsibility  in 
recommending  reservation  from  the  GATT 
negotiations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Tbx  ANTi-PRicTiojf  Bearing  Manufac- 
turers AssociATioiN,  Inc. 
H.  O.  Smith,  Secretary-Manager. 


Schedule  A — Members  or  the  Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearing  Manufacturers  Association, 
Drc. 

The  Abbott  Ball  Co.,  Hartfcwd,  Conn. 

Aetna  Bearing  Division  of  Textron,  Inc., 
Chicago,  ni. 

American  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Auburn  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Barden  Corp.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Brenoo.  Inc.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Chain  Belt  Co.,  Downers  Grove,  111. 

The  Pafnlr  Bearing  Oo.,  New  Britain.  Conn. 

mie  Federal  Bearing  C?o.,  Inc..  Poughkeep- 
sle,  N.Y. 

Federal-Mogul-Bower  Bearings,  Inc.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Freeway  Washer  &  Stamping  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

General  Bearing  Co..  West  Nyack.  N.Y. 

Hartford  Steel  Ball  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartfwd, 
Conn. 

Hoover  Ball  &  Bearing  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

Hyatt  Bearings  Division,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Harrison,  HfJ. 

Industrial  Tectonics,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

B>y8tone  Engineering  00.,  Los  Angelee. 
Oallf. 


Kilian  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Syracuse 
NY. 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Marlin-Rockwell  Corp.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

McOill  Manufactiirlng  Oo.,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

Messlnger  Bearings,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miniature  Precision  Bearings,  Inc.,  Keene, 
N.H. 

National  Bearings  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

New  Departtire  Division,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearings,  Inc.,  Peter- 
borough, N.H. 

Norma-Hoffmann  Bearing  Co..  Division  of 
Universal  American  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Orange  Roller  Bearing  Co  ,  Inc.,  Orange, 
N.J. 

Pioneer  Steel  Ball  Co.  Inc.  Unionville. 
Conn. 

Rollway  Bearing  Co.   Inc..   SjTacuse.  N.Y. 
Rotek,  Inc.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
SKP  Industries,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Smith  Bearing  Division,  Accurate  Bushing 
Co.,  Garwood,  N.J. 


Sterling  Ccnnmercial  Steel  Ball  Corp.,  Ster- 
ling. HI. 
^      The  Superior  Steel  Ball  Oo..  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

The   Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,   Canton, 
Ohio. 

The  Torrlngton  Oo.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Universal  Ball  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Winsted    Precision    Ball    Corp ,    Winstead. 
Conn. 

Schedule  B. — Tort^  rate  chariffes  since  1930 
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Americans  Do  Not  Cry  Alone — Tribute  to 
the  Late  President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   ICnVNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  tribute  to 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  by  Dr.  Q.  T. 
Mitau  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  Dr.  Mitau  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  of  Mac- 
alester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  was 
in  Washington  with  a  group  of  foreign 
journalists  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion, and  his  eulogy,  given  shortly  after- 
ward was  printed  in  the  Macalester 
College  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 


Americans  Do   Not   C«t   Alone 
(ByDr.G.T.  Mitau) 

All  day  they  had  come  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  fallen  leader.  Governors,  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  judges,  and  then  the 
Ambassadors  from  a  hundred  nations. 

It  had  been  a  gray  and  rainy  day  in  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday,  as  If  the  sky  wanted  a 
share  in  America's  grief  and  in  the  heart- 
ache of  the  entire  free  world. 

Finally  it  was  our  turn.  Along  with  our 
15  foreign  journalists  we  walked  slowly  past 
the  ceremonial  guard  at  the  grand  portal  of 
the  White  House.  Inside  the  silence  seemed 
overpowering — a  tragic  contrast  with  the 
laughter  and  joy  of  happy  children  that 
must  have  echoed  tlu-ough  this  house  only 
hours  ago.  We  had  good  reasons  to  be  proud 
of  our  Nation's  first  family. 

The  line  of  moum^s  wound  its  way  slowly 
through  the  diplomatic  reception  room  on 
toward  the  east  room. 

The  President's  flag-draped  coffin,  the 
guard  of  honor,  and  the  four  tall  candles 
seamed  to  ccmstitute  the  center  of  the  world. 
Somehow  one  could  avoae  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  pe(^«  reaching  out  to  pay  homage 
to  a  courageous  man  who  had  given  his  life 
for  his  couDtry. 

Our  minds  went  bauck.  to  that  cold  winter 
morning  on  January  ao.  1961,  when  John  P. 
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Appeal  Brief  Filed  on  Behalf  of  Former 
CoBcrettmaii  Johuon,  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    UASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  Include 
the  very  important  appeal  brief  filed  by 
George  Cochran  Doub  on  behalf  of  for- 
mer Representative  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, under  the  ^jeech  and  debate  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Doub's  appeal  brief  on  behalf  of 
Congressman  Johnson  continues: 

Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  372,  377, 
involved  the  charge  that  members  of  a  Cali- 
fornia legislative  committee  had  violated 
a  clvU  conspiracy  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Pranlcfurter  for 
a  iinanimous  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
contention  of  the  Government  that  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  did  not  extend  to  an 
accusation  that  legislative  conduct  was  done 
for  a  dishonest  or  corrupt  purpose  or  in 
violation  of  a  Federal  law. 

2.  The  contention  of  the  Government  that 
the  constitutional  provision  should  be  inter- 
preted as  limited  only  to  the  protection  of 
the  content  of  a  q;>eech  in  Oongrees  but  not 
to  one  having  a  criminal  motivation  Is  at 
war  with  the  langviage  of  the  Constitution 
and  its  basic  historic  objective  because  that 
provision  denies  any  Jurisdiction  to  any 
oourt  in  the  Umit«d  area  of  speech  and  de- 
bate in  the  Congress.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
malicious  or  unjustified  or  improper  charge 
from  being  made  by  the  executive  power — 
and  so  the  humiliation  and  intimidation  of 
the  elective  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ofiVdai  functions — the 
BUI  of  Rights  and  later  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibited the  executive  from  making  any 
charges,  valid  or  invaUd,  Jxistifled  or  luijustl- 
fied,  by  vesting  the  exclusive  authority  as  to 
such  matters  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  These  matters  wvre  put  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  King  and  the  King's 
men.     The  prohibition  was  absolute. 

If  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  Intended  that 
the  oonsrtitutional  provision  be  narrowly  in- 
terpreted, as  the  Oovemment  oomtends,  it 
may  be  assumed  tbat  they  woiild  have  said 
so  and  in  such  event  the  provision  would 
have  read :  "for  the  content  of  any  speech  or 
debate  in  either  House,  they  ShaU  no>t  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place"  or  "tcr  any 
speech  or  debate  in  any  House  which  Is  not 
made  for  a  criminal  piupoee,  they  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place." 

The  history  of  constitutional  liberty  em- 
phatically reptidlates  the  restrictive  inter- 
pretation claimed  by  the  Government.  That 
history  makes  clear  that  it  prohibition  was 
Intended  to  enable  the  elective  representa- 
tives ot  the  people  to  speak  in  the  legislative 
branch  erf  the  Government  free  from  any 
posslbUlty  that  they  be  degraded,  intimi- 
dated, discredited,  or  oppressed  by  any  accu- 
sation of  the  executive  power  impeaching 
speech  or  debate  in  any  othM-  place.  As 
Blackstone  said:  "The  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment was  principally  established  in  order  to 
protect  its  members  not  only  from  being 
molested  by  their  fellow  subjects  but  also 
nu»«  especially  from  being  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  the  Crown." 

8.  The  position  of  the  Government  in  the 
district  oourt  was  that,  when  a  Congressman 
makes  a  speech  "for  an  illegral  or  corrupt 
purpose,   the  reason  for  the  immunity  af- 


forded by  the  constitutional  privilege  ceases." 
In  effect,  the  Government  claimed  it  Is  free 
to  charge,  and  the  Judiciary  to  hear,  an  in- 
dictment of  a  speech  provided  the  executive 
alleges  criminal  or  dishonest  motivation. 
Under  its  theory,  the  test  of  the  application 
of  the  constitutional  prohibition  is  whether 
the  executive  claims  a  dishonest  or  criminal 
purpose.    This  is  constitutional  hearsay. 

First.  The  constitutional  prohibition  is  not 
cast  in  terms  or  propriety  or  Impropriety  or 
rightful  or  wrongful  piu-pose,  or  lawful  or 
criminal  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
hibition is  absolute. 

Second.  In  Tenney.  decided  as  recently  as 
1950,  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly  rejected 
the  contention  of  the  Government  that  Its 
claim  of  an  unworthy,  dishonest,  or  crim- 
inal p\irpose  avoids  the  privilege.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  principle  would  be  of  little  value 
if  Members  of  Congress  could  be  subjected 
to  the  burdens  of  a  trial  or  to  the  hazard  of 
a  Jury's  speculations  as  to  motives,  and  It 
concluded  (p.  37&) :  "Courts  are  not  the  place 
for  such  controversies,  self-desclpline.  and 
the  voters  must  be  the  ultimate  reliance  for 
discouraging   («   correcting   such   abuses." 

Third.  The  constitutional  prc^iibitlon, 
first  defined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688, 
largely  came  into  being  by  reason  of  the 
prosecutions  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  alleged  unlawful  speech  in  the 
House.  Under  the  Government's  naive  con- 
cept that  the  constitutional  prohibition  does 
not  apply  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
charges  that  a  speech  was  made  for  a  crim- 
inal purpose,  the  prosecution  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  could  have  been 
maintained  even  after  enactment  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Goveriunent's  reasoning,  if  accepted, 
would  mean  that  the  executive  could  even 
charge  that  a  speech  was  treasonous  or  sedi- 
tious or  criminally  libelous  (assuming  there 
was  no  constitutional  definition  of  treason 
and  Congress  had  adopted  a  sedition  act  or  a 
criminal  lib^  act)  because  In  each  of  these 
instances  the  Government  would  be  totltled 
to  assert  as  it  did  below  that  "when  a  Con- 
gressman perverts  his  power  and  uses  It  for 
an  Illegal  or  ccorupt  purpose,  the  reason  for 
the  Immunity  afforded  by  the  constitutional 
privilege  ceases." 

Fourth.  The  Government  attempted  to 
separate  the  inseparable  when  It  cliUmed  in 
the  district  oourt  that  it  was  not  challenging 
the  content  of  the  speeob.  but  only  Its  venal 
piupose.  The  motivation  of  speech  or  debate 
is  so  related  to  content,  they  are  Indistin- 
guishable for  no  words  are  ^xiken  or  written 
without  a  purpose.  The  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  distinguish  between  an  attack 
upon  the  8p(^cen  word  and  an  attack  upon 
the  criminal  purpose  of  the  word  Involves 
sophistry  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  the 
emasculation  of  the  constitutional  principle. 

4.  The  district  oourt  attempted  to  evade 
the  clear  prohibition  of  article  I,  section  6, 
as  weU  as  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
in  Kllboium  and  Tenney,  by  holding  that  it 
applied  only  to  libel,  slander,  treason,  and 
sedition,  and,  therefore.  It  did  not  apply  to 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  (A{^.  66).  Since  no 
E^ngllsh  or  American  court  had  ever  before 
made  such  a  ruling  the  district  covirt  at- 
tempted to  rely  upon  textbocto  on  constitu- 
tional law  (app.  66) .  These  writers  say  that 
the  constitutloQal  prohibition  precludes  ac- 
tions of  libel,  slander,  treason,  and  sedition 
(which  were  of  the  kind  Involved  historically 
in  the  development  of  the  constitutloinal 
principle) .  Not  a  single  textbook,  however, 
suggests,  directly  or  by  Inference,  that  the 
constitutional  provision  should  be  deemed 
limited  to  these  particular  forms  of  action. 
The  text  writers  evidently  believed  that  they 
were  mentioning  all  known  forms  of  civil  and 
criminal  actions  which  could  attempt  to 
question  speech  or  debate.  If  the  ruling  of 
the  district  court  were  accepted,  the  unre- 
stricted principle  of  the  Constitution  would 
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become  drastically  limited,  if  not  sterilized, 
for  its  Jurisdictional  bcurier  against  criminal 
prosecutions  by  the  state  for  speech  or  de- 
bate would  serve  little  purpose.  The  state 
could  as  readily  intimidate  and  oi^ress  the 
elective  r^resentatives  of  the  people  by  the 
threat  ot  a  conspiracy  charge  as  in  the  case 
of  a  treason  or  sedition  charge. 

Finally:  The  only  way  the  Government 
could  even  attempt  to  question  this  speech 
or  any  other  q>eech  is  by  way  of  a  charge 
under  this  conspiracy  statute.  The  coUabor- 
ation  by  a  member  of  Congress  with  others 
in  the  making  of  a  speech,  the  making  of 
a  speech  in  the  Congress  due  to  self-interest 
or  for  personal  gain  and  the  dlstributiMi  ot 
copies  of  a  speech  are  not  substantive 
offenses  under  any  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States,  "me  Government  and  the 
district  court  conceded  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  precludes  the  Government 
from  making  a  charge  of  treason,  sedition  or 
criminal  libel  with  respect  to  a  speech  made 
in  the  Congress.  Tet,  this  concession  Is 
meaningless  because  the  constitutional  dA- 
inltion  of  treason  precludes  any  charge  of 
treason  frc»n  being  leveled  at  speech  or 
debate;  there  have  been  no  sedition  laws 
in  the  United  States  since  1800;  and  there 
has  never  been  a  Federal  criminal  libel  law. 
Thus,  the  Government's  interpretation  of 
the  limited  scope  of  this  historic  constitu- 
tional principle  if  accepted,  would  effectively 
sterUlze  if  from  any  utUity  or  significance 
In  the  world  in  which  we  now  live  because 
the  executive  would  be  free  to  charge,  and 
the  Judiciary  to  hear,  an  accusation  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  conspired  to  defraud 
the  Government  by  making  a  speech  in  the 
Congress  for  a  gratuity  or  few  profit. 

5.  In  sustaining  the  conspiracy  charge, 
the  district  court  attempted  to  rely  upon 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  exacted  statutes 
making  It  an  offense  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  accept  bribes  in  connection  with 
their  action,  vote  or  decision  (app.  64) .  The 
pertinency  of  these  statutes  in  not  involved 
in  this  case  because  Johnson  was  not  charged 
In  this  indictment  with  violating  any  of 
these  statutes  or  comspiring  to  do  so.  If 
the  Government  had  done  so,  it  would  be 
our  position  (1)  these  statutes  could  not 
be  construed  as  applying  to  speech  or  debate 
because  they  carefully  refrained  from  in- 
cluding them,  and  (3)  even  if  it  had  wished 
to  do  so.  Congress  could  not,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, enact  a  statute  making  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
collaborate  with  others  in  the  preparation  of 
a  speech  In  the  Congress  or  to  accept  com- 
pensation for  making  such  a  speech.  Such 
an  exercise  of  Congressional  power  coxild  only 
be  found  in  an  unambiguous,  definitive 
statutory  declaration  and  even  then  it  would 
be  unconstitutional. 


The  Chnrch  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vncufiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  my  reply 
to  a  letter  from  a  sincere  but.  in  my  opin- 
ion, misguided  minister  of  a  fine  Protes- 
tant denomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


vs.  Sknate, 
CoMMrrrxz  on  Banking  and  Cusunct, 

March,  4. 1844. 

Dear  Bis. :  i  have  read  with  interest 

your  letter  of  March  3,  in  which  you  urge 
me  to  vote  for  and  \ue  my  influence  to  pass 
without  cunendment  the  pending  dvll  rights 
bill,  HJl.  7162. 

In  the  last  paragraph  you  say  you  vrtll 
be  Interested  In  knowing  the  way  I  vote  and 
hope  that  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  filibuster- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  American  pe<^le. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  share  your  belief 
that  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  would,  as 
you  say.  promote  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation  and  benefit  ovir  world  image.  I 
think  that  the  bUl  was  born  of  political 
expediency  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  racial 
violence;  that  it  contains  violations  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  taken  a  solemn 
oath  to  support  and  uphold;  that  it  con- 
tains provisions  that  are  unfair  to  all  prop- 
erty owners;  and,  last  but  not  least,  that 
it  is  a  trend  to  a  centralized  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  could  eventually  end  in  dic- 
tatorship. Therefore,  I  intend  not  only  to 
vote  against  it  bvit  to  oppose  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

I  do  not  question  your  good  intentions  to 
promote  the  civil  liberty  of  the  nonwhites 
through  this  unconstitutional  means,  but 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  old  maxim, 
"Hell  is  paved  with  good  Intentions." 

Our  present  form  of  Government  has 
lasted  longer  than  any  present  form  of 
government  in  the  world.  The  reason  that 
It  has  lasted  is  because  of  the  wonderful 
wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers  In  placing 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  central 
Government,  leaving  all  others  to  the  sover- 
eign States  that  formed  a  new  Union  or  to 
the  people  thereof.  Historians  are  agreed 
that  those  who  framed  our  Constitution 
had  enjoyed  an  unexcelled  preparation  in 
the  study  of  political  science  and  political 
history  for  the  Job  to  be  done.  Gladstone, 
one  of  Great  Britain's  truly  great  Prime 
Ministers,  said  that  their  product  was  the 
greatest  instr\unent  ever  struck  off  by  the 
hand  and  purpose  of  man.  Those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  knew  the  dangers 
of  tjrranny  and  eventual  dictatorship  that 
were  Inherent  in  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. So  they  framed  a  Constitution  which 
they  thought  would  safeguard  them  against 
such  dangers.  But  many  Virginians,  led  by 
the  eloguent  Patrick  Henry,  felt  that  the 
Job  of  safeguarding  the  rlghte  of  the  States 
and  of  the  people  had  not  been  accom- 
plished and  they  urged  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  1788  not  to  ratify  the  Philadel- 
phia Constitution.  It  was  only  because  of 
the  tremendous  Influence  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  cold  logic  of  James  Madison,  and 
the  firm  promise  of  Madison  and  others  that 
protective  amendments  would  be  offered  to 
the  Constitution  to  preserve  personal  free- 
dom, that  a  majority  voted  to  ratify  the 
Philadelphia  Constitution — and,  even  then. 
It  was  ratified  by  a  slim  majority. 

I  know  that  you  are  as  grateful  as  I  am 
for  the  religious  freedom  written  into  the 
first  amendment,  as  othervrlse  there  might 
not  be  today  a  Baptist  church,  to  which  I 
belong,  or  a  Brethren  church,  to  which  you 
belong.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you 
want  to  preserve  in  full  vigor  the  first 
amendment,  which  also  assures  you  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  right  to  petition 
Congress. 

But  the  biggest  issue  debated  In  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1788  was  whether  (» 
not  the  new  Union  would  be  a  Federal  Union; 
namely,  one  cc»nposed  of  sovereign  States, 
and  of  strictly  delegated  powers,  with  all 
other  powers  reserved  to  the  States  or  the 
people  thereof.  That  very  fundamental  and 
essential  principle  of  government  was  em,- 
bodled  in  the  10th  amendment.  ITie  bill 
that   you  advocate   does   violence    to  that 


amendment.  No  one  believes  stronger  than 
I  In  t2ie  Jeffersonlan  principle  of  equality. 
which  Includes  equaUty  In  the  sight  of  man 
as  weU  as  eqiuOlty  In  the  sight  of  God.  But 
nothing  could  do  greater  vlolenoe  of  the  Jef- 
fersonlan term  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
than  to  interpret  It  to  mean  "created  with 
equal  physical  strength,  equal  brains,  equal 
right  to  an  abundance  of  physical  posses- 
sions, etc."  What  that  term  meant — and  all 
that  it  meant — was : 

1.  That  God  is  our  Creator  and  He  has 
endowed  us  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 

2.  That  in  the  Republic  which  we  plan  to 
establish  all  citizens  should  enjoy  equal 
poliWcal  rtghts.  That  Included  the  right 
to  participate  in  Government,  the  right  to 
acqvilre  and  possess  property,  and  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  Implicit,  however,  in  those 
fundamental  rights  was  the  necessary  re- 
striction that  they  must  be  enjoyed  In  a 
manner  that  would  not  Impinge  upon  equal 
enjoyment  of  simUar  rights  by  others. 

We  now  have  on  the  statute  books  ample 
State  and  Federal  laws  to  protect  all  of  the 
political  rights,  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
by  the  Constitution  Including  the  14th 
amendment.  The  enforcement  of  those  laws 
would  be  a  bit  more  tedious  than  would  be 
the  case  under  the  pending  civil  rights  bill. 
Under  existing  law  a  charge  of  a  violation  of 
a  civil  right  is  an  offense  that  must  be  es- 
tablished in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, whereas  under  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill  It  can  be  established  by  the  ipse  dixit 
of  a  Federal  bureaucrat.  Again,  when  a 
man  under  existing  law  is  accused  of  a  civil 
rights  offense  which  carries  a  criminal 
penalty,  he  is  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  a  trial  by  Jury.  This  cherished  con- 
stitutional right  would  be  denied  by  the 
pending  bill. 

In  conclusion.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  fundamental  reason  Vhy  our  form  of 
government  has  lasted  longer  than  the  pres- 
ent government  of  any  other  nation,  and 
why  under  It  we  have  enjoyed  more  personal 
prosperity  and  political  freedom  than  the 
people  of  any  other  nation,  is  because  the 
Founding  Fathers,  in  their  great  wisdom, 
combined  a  maximiun  of  political  freedom 
with  the  very  definite  assumption  that  we 
were  a  Christian  nation.  They  founded  a 
representative  democracy  upon  a  belief  in 
God  and  His  inspired  word  as  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Bible  and  they  believed  that  our 
form  of  self-government  would  Include  the 
self-government  of  Christian  character 
which  woiUd  prevent  us  from  t\irning  liberty 
into  license. 

You  ask  In  the  second  paragraph  of  your 
letter  that  I  break  with  tradition.  As  long 
as  I  have  the  honor  and  iK-ivilege  of  serving 
you  In  the  Senate,  I  shall  never  break  with 
the  traditions  which  I  have  described  above 
because  if  I  do,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  Invit- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment and  the  bulwark  of  independent  and 
sovereign  States  that  now  stands  between  us 
and  an  ultlnvate  dictatorship. 
Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Wn,Lis  Robertson. 


National  Footf>all  Lea^e  Says  It  Won't 
Show  Friday  Games  on  National  TV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP   SOUTH    CAXOUJf A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Football  League 
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Indicated  plana  earlier  this  year  to  broad- 
cast flTe  prof  a  donal  football  games  on 
Friday  night  t  itnMaa  acroM  the  coun- 
Thls  anjKNineed  actloii  certainly 
threat  to  erery  city  and 
town  m  the  I  nlted  States  whose  high 
achocto  have  re  mlarly  sobedtded  football 
games  on  Frld  ly  nights.  This  type  en- 
croachmetit  by  tdevlsloa  could  well  turn 
this  local  sped  fttor  vort  into  a  shamble 
across  the  Nat  on.  thereby  depriving  the 
American  publ  c  and  our  American  youth 
at  the  wholeaoi  le  adTsntags  of  this  c(nn- 
petitlre  sport 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attenticxi 
of  this  body  t&e  very  thnely  legislation, 
HJV  10178.  biToduced  on  February  27 
by  our  ooUea^tie.  the  gentleman  from 
TiWilslana,  T.  A .  Taounon.  which  would 
preclude  such  sommerdal  broadcasts  on 
Fridays.  This 
daiM    caused 


proposed  legislation  no 
the    NaUcxuJ    FootbaU 
League  oommlBsloner  to  withdraw  his 
teleyislon  broadcasts  this 
no  existing  statute,  how- 


plans  for  such 

year.    Thore  Isj 

ever,  which  w<  uld  prevent  future  plans 


for  the  same 


purpose;  therefore,  it  Is 


my  sincere  hap  t  that  a  sufficient  number 


of  Members  of 
the  provisions 
tleman   from 


Msoelst  ons 

gwaea. 


<>«rald  Trt-imiiTl) 

PootlMll  League,  under  at- 
by  hlgb  school  and  col- 
for    plans    to    televise 
said  yesterday  that  Its 
would   not   be  shown 


gunee 


agrc'iment 


seascQ 
ABr 


asaoclatlcas 
al 


tw> 


<lo 

shi  iw 


had  been  reached  by 

.  and  the  American  Broad- 

flve  Friday  night  contests 


the  House  will  look  into 
>f  H.R  10176  by  the  gen- 
Louisiana,  Congressman 
Tbompsov,  wit  I  a  view  toward  passage  of 
this  needed  le  dslatkxi  during  this  ses- 
sion as  a  pemu  nent  and  positive  protec- 
tion for  the  hi  rh  schools  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  regai  d.  I  eommend  to  the  at- 
nembershlp  the  f (lowing 
article  which  a  ppeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  MX  Tuet  day.  March  3.  1964. 
KanowAL  Foots  kU,  Lkaoub  Sara  It  Won^ 
Oaicxb  om   Nationai.  TV — 

ScBOOLaoT  Tiucs  BzanrzT  bt  Movs — Rz- 
'  or  TV  Pu  w  BT  Pkw  Hap  Stouizd  Con- 

casMiONAi.  Axp  ScBOLAanc  CarriciSM 
(By 

The  Nationai 
taek  In  recent  wi 
leglat* 
Friday  night 
Friday  league 
natlooaUy. 

A  virtual 
the  Ford  Motor 
casting  Co.  to 
during  the 

As  soon  aa 
the  Nationai 
and  the  NatlooMl 
School  Athletic 
to  Senators  and 
ton  attacking 

The 
86  percent  of 
played  <xi  Frlda^ 
vising    of    NFL 
would  damage 
gram. 

GIANTS' 

Yesterday's 
the  commission! 
least  one  Friday 
uled,  at  least 
on  tap,  and  tha 
night  games 

The  New  Yorl; 
volved   In  the 
will  play  In 
The  opponent 

A   spokesman 
game  probably 
city  of  the 

The  NFL 
the  high  school 
tect  Itself." 
the  federation's 


Co  leglate 


tte 


s  plana  were  made  known. 

Athletic  Association 

FederaUon  of  State  High 

Associations  sent  telegrams 

lepresentaUvea  In  Washlng- 

telerlslon  plans. 

maintained   that   about 

high  school   games  were 

night,  and  that  the  tele- 

games    at    the    same    time 

t^e  nationai  scholastic  pro- 

CAMK     UrVOLVZD 

announcement  by  Pete  Rozelle, 

of  the  NFL.  said  that  at 

light  game  had  been  sched- 

McHMlay  night  games  were 

there  would  be  two  other 


Giants  are   the   team  in- 

nlgbt  telecast.     They 

Stadium  September  25. 

not  t>een  announced. 

for   Rozelle  said   that   the 

wpuld  be  televised  only  to  the 

opponent. 

did    not    lessen 
federation's  plans  to  "pro- 
to  Clifford  B.  Fagan. 
executive  secretary. 


F-lday 
Yankee 
his 


Clan  A 


ann  suncement 


according 


In  Chicago,  Fkgan  said: 

"WeTe  grateful  thwe  will  be  no  national 
television.  But  we  don't  want  to  have  to 
continually  depend  on  pro  football's  good 
graces  t»  save  us.  We  will  continue  to  press 
for  Federal  legislation  that  expressly  pro- 
hibits natlsnat  television  on  the  night  that 
most  schools  throughout  the  country  play." 

8CHOOI.8   AXX   AUUIMB* 

"Quite  frankly,"  he  conUnued,  "we  are 
alarmed  that  we  are  not  protected.  We  have 
received  about  S  dozen  telegrams  from 
Senators  and  Congressmen  about  our  posi- 
tion. All  were  favorable  to  our  cause.  We 
will  continue  to  press  during  this  session  of 
Congress  few  protective  legislation." 

On  Saturday,  Representative  T.  A. 
Thoupsoit.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  said  in 
Washington  that  he  planned  to  submit  a  blU 
that  would  prohibit  the  telecasting  of  pro- 
fessional gamss  la  areas  where  school  games 
were  being  played. 

The  NFL  has  stressed  that  the  plans  for 
the  Friday  telecasts  were  Independent  of  the 
league.  The  NFL  recenUy  signed  a  $28  .a  mU- 
Uon  contract  for  3  years  with  the  Colvunbia 
Broadcasting  System.  But,  the  NFL  said, 
ABC's  telecasts  would  have  been  made  under 
contracts  with  tadlvldual  clubs. 

Both  the  NFL  and  J.  Walter  Thomjason — 
the  advertising  agency  handling  the  Ford 
television  account — strongly  denied  that  con- 
gressional pressure  had  brought  about  the 
NFL  decision. 

A  spokeanuui  for  the  agency  said  reports 
that  the  network  would  televise  the  Friday 
games  "had  been  premature."  The  spokes- 
man said,  "had  there  not  been  so  much  pub- 
licity, the  deal  probably  would  have  gone 
smoothly. 

Rozelle,  In  his  statement,  made  no  mention 
of  the  pressures  put  on  the  NFL  after  reports 
that  the  Senate  antitrust  subcommittee  was 
being  asked  to  Investigate. 
'  He  disputed  tks  contention  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  legislation  passed  m  1961 
(governing  pro  football  telecasts)  was  to  pro- 
tect high  sobeols. 

"No  mention  Is  made  of  high  schools  In  the 
legislation,"  Roeelle  said. 

The  NFL  tsaas  that  will  play  on  Monday 
night  are  the  Detroit  Lions,  who  will  play  on 
September  28.  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
with  a  game  scheduled  on  October  12.  No 
opponent  for  either  team  has  been  selected. 

The  NFL  said  the  teams  would  play  Mon- 
day night  because  of  scheduling  difficulties. 
The  Cardinals,  for  example,  would  be  re- 
quired to  play  tfaelr  first  five  games  on  the 
road  If  they  did  not  get  the  Monday  date. 
The  Lions'  September  28  date  was  their  only 
available  home  date  during  the  first  S  weeks 
of  the  season. 

It  Is  not  known  when  the  two  remaining 
night  games  would  be  played. 


Commanist  Party  Activities  on  College 
Campatcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    80T7TH    CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  another  outstanding  column 
by  Mr.  Thurman  Sensing  in  his  weekly 
column  "Sensing  the  News."  The  title 
of  this  colunui  is  "Responsibility  on 
Campus,"  and  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
creasing nimiber  of  Communist  Party 
officials  who  are  being  invited  to  speak 


on  college  campuses  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  comments  contained  in  this 
article  by  Mr.  Sensing.  Those  who  are 
encouraging  issuance  of  invitations  to 
Communists  to  speak,  on  college  cam- 
puses generally  come  from  the  ranks  of 
intellectual  leftwingers  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  They  maintain  that 
they  are  promoting  academic  freedcxn 
when  they  invite  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  VS.A.,  to  lecture  on  their 
campuses  to  young  and  Immature 
minds — even  though  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  issued  his  sternest  of 
warnings  lately  about  the  Communist 
drive  to  subvert  the  minds  and  morals  of 
our  young  people,  especially  on  college 
campuses. 

Here  is  Mr.  Hoover's  answer  to  those 
who  justify  Communist  lectures  on  the 
false  notion  that  they  are  preserving 
academic  freedom: 

It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  Communist  Party 
speakers  whose  minds  and  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions are  in  no  manner  free — should  demand 
the  opportunity  to  parrot  the  Moscow  line 
to  young  Americana  under  the  guise  of 
academic  freedom.  Academic  freedom  is  not 
an  Instrument  for  the  perpetuation  of  con- 
spiratorial ideologies.  Nor  Is  It  an  agent  of 
self-destruction — a  freedom  to  destroy  free- 
dom. As  a  free-flowing  channri  of  truth 
and  knowledge,  academic  freedom  is  not 
obligated  to  carry  along  the  sUted  trib- 
utaries of  lies  and  distortions  of  known 
Communists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  column  by  Mr.  Sensing  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rbcokd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sensing  thx  News 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

KESFONSIBILrrT  ON  CAMPUS 

Would  a  medical  schocd  invite  an  abortion- 
ist to  address  student  doctors?  Would  a 
municipal  flreflghtlng  school  allow  an  arson- 
ist to  state  his  views?  Would  a  college  of 
biisiness  administration  give  a  platform  to 
an  embezzler? 

The  answer  to  each  and  all  of  these  ques- 
tions is,  of  course,  "No."  The  lawbreaker 
and  the  criminal  mind,  the  conspirator,  and 
the  knowing  doer  of  evU  have  no  place  In 
a  teaching  Institution. 

Then  why  should  a  Conununlst  official  be 
allowed  to  address  the  students  of  a  univer- 
sity on  university  property?  Again,  the  logi- 
cal answer  is  that  such  a  person  should  not 
be  permitted  to  use  a  university  for  his  nefar- 
ious purposes. 

Yet  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  law  banning  the  appearance  of 
Communists  at  State  faclUUes,  liberals  have 
teamed  up  to  condemn  the  legislative  act. 
They  preach  the  silly  notion  that  academic 
freedom  is  somehow  Impaired  if  a  Communist 
is  not  given  the  same  platform  offered  to 
respectable  citizens.  How  absurd  can  people 
get? 

The  Commimlst  point  of  view  Is  not  Just 
the  point  of  view  of  another  political  party. 
The  Conununlst  is,  by  virtue  of  his  beliefs, 
and  the  conspiracy  In  which  he  is  engaged, 
an  enemy  of  free  society. 

Well,  some  persons  may  say,  we  should 
know  our  enemies.  Indeed  we  should.  But 
it  isn't  necessary  to  submit  to  a  propaganda 
speech  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  movement  and  its  goals.  The 
overall  Communist  position  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Its 
contemporary  theorists.    Any  student  can  go 
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to  the  Hbrary  and  learn  the  character  of  the 
Communist  doctrine.  He  can  read  th« 
speeches  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  who  hsads 
the  International  conspiracy  as  well  as  tbs 
Soviet  State,  and  those  of  lesser  Communist 
c^clals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  prevents  those 
persons  In  North  Carolina,  who  think-  gtu- 
dents  should  be  exposed  to  real  live  Commu- 
nists, to  hire  a  hall  In  the  town  of  Chapel 
Hill  or  elsewhere  and  have  Communist  Party 
officials  give  speeches  for  students  to  hear. 
There's  no  law  against  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

What  the  North  Carolina  law  bars  is  the 
use  of  State  jMx>perty  as  a  platform  for  Com- 
munists. It  prevents  Commimlst  officials, 
such  as  National  Party  Chairman  Gus  Hall 
or  National  Ccnunlttee  Member  Herbert 
Aptheker,  from  being  given  the  honor  that 
is  associated  with  an  appearance  at  a  State 
university. 

Whatever  speakers  are  chosen  to  address  a 
iinlverslty  student  body  should  be  there  be- 
cause they  will  contribute  to  the  education 
and  well-being  of  the  students.  To  be  asked 
to  give  a  speech  at  a  university,  in  North 
Carolina  or  elsewehre,  is  commonly  and 
rightly  regarded  as  a  prlvUege  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. Neither  the  privilege  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  extended  to  a  Commvmlst, 
who  detests  all  our  American  values  and  who 
seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  by 
violence  If  necessary. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  there  is 
the  fact  that  Communists  do  not  speak  the 
truth  and  do  not  believe  in  It.  This  Is  part 
of  the  Communist  philosophy.  Communism 
says  tbat  truth  Is  merely  a  function  of  the 
party's  needs;  it  Is  manipulated  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  party. 

Therefoi^,  a  university  that  gives  a  Com- 
munist an  opportunity  to  address  a  student 
body  Is  knowingly  allowing  untruth  to  be 
voiced  on  campus  for  the  express  pvirpoee  of 
indoctrinating  youth  or  distorting  real 
situations  and  values. 

University  authorities  should  realize  that 
to  allow  such  a  situation  to  prevail  Is  a 
betrayal  of  the  parents'  trust — Indeed  of  the 
trust  of  the  people  of  the  State  who  support 
the  university.  To  say  that  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Commimists  to  tell  lies  Is  a  denial 
of  academic  freedom  is  to  have  a  tragically 
warped  Idea  of  what  freedom  Is. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  un- 
doubtedly will  come  under  continuing  heavy 
bombardment  from  liberals  who  want  to  re- 
open the  campuses  to  Communist  speakers. 
But  the  legislatxire  Is  on  sound,  logical 
grounds.  It  should  stick  to  Its  guns  and 
educate  the  dissenting  educatOTs  If  that  Is 
necessary. 

What  Is  most  Important  about  our  uni- 
versities Is  that  ovu-  American  values  be  pro- 
tected, for  they  are  part  of  our  nationai 
heritage.  To  encourage  lawbreakers  and 
conspirators  to  twist  student  thinking  is  to 
allow  the  undermining  of  the  foundations 
of  our  free  society. 
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The  Challenge  of  Citizenihip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  valuable  contributions  be- 
ing made  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
wars  is  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
which  is  conducted  each  year  and  in 
which  high  school  students  throughout 


the  United  States  participate  for  four 
scholarships. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Chatham.  Jr.,  a  senior 
at  the  Meridian  High  School,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  a  resident  of  my  district,  ia 
the  winner  from  my  State  this  year.  I 
am  proud  to  Insert  his  speech,  "The 
Challenge  of  Citizenship."  in  the  Rec- 
ord today.  I  am  certain  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  interested  in  the 
thinking  of  this  fine  yoimg  man  on  this 
vital  subject  and  I  highly  recommend 
that  they  read  his  speech : 

The  Chaixenge  or  Citizenship 

(By  Henry  E.  Chatham,  Jr.,  Meridian  High 

School,  Meridian,  Miss.) 

The  first  1964  American  baby  is  now  more 
than  a  month  old.  Statisticians  say  he  will 
live  at  least  until  2035,  perhaps  even  longer. 
And  he  will  lead  a  good  life.  He  will  begin 
work  later,  work  fewer  hours,  and  retire 
earlier  than  his  father  did.  This  mythical 
child,  this  product  of  statisticians,  has  been 
cast  into  the  most  affluent  society  known 
to  man.  By  sheer  accident,  by  some  quirk 
of  fate,  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Citizenship  In  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  has  a  challenge  behind  each  of  many 
doors:  doors  which  if  opened  wide  and  the 
mysterious  unknown  back  of  them  faced 
squarely,  lead  to  the  better  life.  And  the 
better  life  for  all  peoples  is  an  ultimate 
but  not  an  unattainable  goal  for  mankind 
in  this  troubled  world. 

Let  us  consider  two  of  these  doors.  The 
first  is  that  of  education — education  not  for 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  humble  or  the 
mighty,  but  for  all.  This  really  is  the  pin- 
nacle of  all  learning— that  the  opportunity 
of  education  be  given  to  everyone:  the  re- 
tarded child,  the  average  child,  the  child 
prodigy.  But  with  the  door  to  education 
unlocked,  our  mythical  child  must  accept 
this  challenge  of  knowledge  himself,  the 
challenge  to  learn,  to  develop  his  own 
potential  to  Its  fullest  He  must  realize  that 
his  education  is  the  key  to  the  better  life 
for  himself  and  those  who  come  after  him. 
The  recent  words  of  President  Johnson  are 
all  too  clear:  "Let  us  declare  unconditional 
war  on  poverty."  In  the  name  of  young 
citizens  of  America,  let  us  also  declare 
unconditional  war  on  ignorance. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  door,  that 
of  understanding.  How  often  we  venture 
from  the  paths  of  logic,  quibble  over  mis- 
understandings and  argue  when  only  our 
definitions  differ.  By  what  scale  shall  our 
mythical  child  weigh  this  unknown  measure 
called  understanding?  This  Is  a  scale  which 
cannot  be  measured  with  rod  or  sounding 
line.     Rather,  it?  is  as  a  boundless  sea.     Our 


young  citizen  Is  chaUenged  to  dip  his  cup 
into  this  sea. 

In  the  words  of  Kahlil  Glbran,  "Say  not. 
'I  have  found  the  truth'  but  rather  'I  have 
fotmd  a  truth.' "  By  the  same  token  we 
shall  say,  not  "I  have  found  understand- 
ing," but  rather,  "I  met  the  soul  of  under- 
standing walking  upon  my  path." 

If  we  say  this  and  adhere  to  what  we 
say,  we  will  open  the  doca-  to  imderstanding 
and  thereby  accept  the  challenge  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


Chrishnas  Activity  Report,  1963,  the 
Salvation  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedn,esdav.  March  4,  1964 

Ml .  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Auxiliary  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
their  president,  Mrs.  Richard  Blackburn 
Black,  is  commendable  and  worthy  of 
note  by  the  Senate. 

At  Christmastime,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  year,  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary, 
together  with  the  Salvation  Army,  work 
long  hours  in  behalf  of  the  needy.  The 
year-round  activities  of  these  dedicated 
ladies  contribute  greatly  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  underprivileged, 
particularly  to  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  continuing 
and  effective  accomplisliments  of  this 
splendid  group  of  ladies  and  to  their  de- 
votion and  dedication  to  manJcind.  The 
people  of  Washington  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  these  lovely  ladies  whose 
slogan  is:  "Togetherness  for  Others."  I 
am  sure  my  coUeages  will  want  to  read 
the  "Christmas  Activity  Report  for 
1963,"  recently  released  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii. 
as  follows: 
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strong  arms  ot  the  Coast  Guard  by  giv- 
ing her  more  modem  muscle,  designed 
spedflcaUy  for  Increasingly  dUBcult 
taaks? 

I  urge  aa  Members  of  this  House  to 
read  the  toXkoming  account  of  a  great 
rescue  by  a  great  service,  which  i^ipeared 
in  the  National  Observer  on  March  2, 
1964: 
Heavt  Seas,  High  Dkama.  anb  Co^t  Guard 

COUXAGK 

(By  Peter  T.  Chew) 

PoBTLAND,  MAtm. — At  6:19  a.m.,  ej.t.,  on 
Tuesday.  February  18.  the  US.  Coast  Ouartl 
weather  ship  Cooa  Bay  steamed  warily  south- 
eastward of  the  Orand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land through  wraiths  of  fog,  snow  flurries, 
and  mountainous  seas,  her  youthful  crew- 
men on  the  lookout  for  drifting  Icebergs. 

The  vessel  was  bound  for  Portland  after 
more  than  3  weeks  of  weather  patrol  on 
Ocean  Station  Bravo  In  the  Davis  Strait  off 
Laborador.  Suddenly.  Michael  Hamrlek.  a 
19-year-old  nrmrnan  radioman,  adjusted  his 
earphones,  leaned  forward,  and  rapidly  de- 
coded an  emergency  message  from  the  graln- 
laden  British  freighter  Ambassador.  370  miles 
to  the  south: 

''Amb<i»aad0r:  Position  38.04  north.  62.37 
west.  Bequest  standby.  Have  lost  engine. 
Breakdown.     Urgent  all  ships." 

Thiu  began  a  high  adventure  in  raging 
North  Atlantic  seas  that  ended  early  one 
morning  last  week  when  the  slender  white 
Coo3  Bay — her  superstructure  bristling  with 
twirling  radar  antennas — glided  Into  wind- 
whipped  Portland  harbor.  She  bore  the 
body  of  the  Amboaaador'B  enigmatic  master. 
Capt.  Harry  Strickland,  62,  of  Portsmouth, 
England,  vrrapped  In  rough  canvas — and  an 
air  of  mystery.  She  also  carried  11  of  the 
Ambassador's  polyglot  crewmen  who  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  conduct  of  their 
officers,  most  of  whom  drowned  Ln  a  frantic 
attempt  to  get  away  from  their  stricken  ship. 

TXIXKBS  or  THE  TALK 

From  Oomdr.  Claude  W.  Bailey.  48,  the 
Cooa  Bay's  precise,  peppery  skipper,  from  his 
134  officers  and  men,  and  from  public  and 
private  statementa  by  the  Ambaaaador'a 
shaken  siurvlvors.  It  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  busy  hours  that  followed  receipt  of  that 
first  distress  call  In  the  Coos  Bay's  cramped 
radio  shack  amidships. 

Prom  the  Instant  Seaman  Hamrlek  took  the 
Ambassador's  ftrst  message,  things  moved 
fast  aboard  the  Coo3  Bay.  John  McCaslln. 
radioman  first  class,  sitting  beside  Hamrlek 
at  a  high-frequency  transmitter.  Immediately 
flashed  the  message  to  US.  Coast  Guard 
headquarters  In  Washington,  DC.  which  re- 
layed It  by  trtetype  within  seconds  to  the 
conunander,  eastern  area,  US.  Coast  Guard, 
high  In  the  customhouse  building  on  the 
Battery  In  New  York  City. 

A  seaman  ran  to  Commander  Bailey's  cabin 
with  the  news.  "Listen  sharp  for  any  fur- 
ther traffic."  snapped  Commander  Bailey. 
Jumping  up  from  his  breakfast  table  and 
reaching  for  his  phone  to  the  bridge.  A  few 
minutes  later,  another  call  from  the  Ambas- 
sador reached  the  Coos  Bay.  Then  at  6:38 
a.m.  came  the  words: 

"Please  come  fastest  SOS  position  38.04 
north.  5837  west." 

On  receli>t  ef  the  first  message.  Commander 
Bailey  had  ordered  the  Junior  officer  on  the 
bridge  to  change  course  and  plunge  due  south 
at  "best  speed"  toward  the  freighter,  now 
foundering  In  40-foot  seas,  and  65-mlle-per- 
hour  winds  some  600  miles  southeast  of  Hall  - 
fax.  Nova  Scotia. 

CAIXOfG  ON  A  COMPUTER 

Eastern  area  headquarters  authorized  Com- 
mander Bailey's  course  change,  then  Its  cele- 
brated search-rescue  command  center  went 
Into  action.  A  giant  IBM  305  Raymac  com- 
puter spun  out  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 


ahlpa  that  could  be  within  a  100-mlle  radius 
at  the  Amt>asamdor,  and  tranamltted  the 
names  to  the  Coot  Bay. 

Among  them  waa  the  Italian  liuniry  liner, 
Leonardo  da  Vtnot,  under  tbe  oommand  of 
Capt.  Oscar  Rlbarl.  The  Italian  Unea  ship, 
with  800  paaaengera  bound  for  New  York  City. 
was  60  mllea  northweat  of  the  Ambaaaador, 
bucking  the  heaviest  weather  Oaptaln  Rlbarl 
had  experienced  In  31  years  at  se*.  The  Ital- 
ian captain  headed  Immediately  for  the 
freighter. 

Search  aircraft  were  eyen  now  roaring  down 
runways — U.S.  Air  Force  C-64'a  from  Ber- 
muda, Coast  Guard  O-130's  from  Argentina. 
Newfoundland,  and  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
CLr-28'8  from  Halifax. 

Because  the  Cooa  Bay'a  new  course  now 
carried  her  through  the  trough  of  the  waves, 
she  could  make  good  time  de^lte  the  heavy 
sea  and  her  top  speed  of  18  knot*  was  cut  by 
only  3  or  4  knots.  Even  so.  Conunander 
Bailey  figured  he  wouldn't  reach  the  Ambas- 
sador for  24  hours.  His  estimated  time  of 
arrival:  6  ajn..  Wednesday. 

"Our  Job,  onoe  we  arrived,  would  be  to  act 
as  on-scene  ooounander  oC  all  air  and  sea 
search  and  rescue  units."  said  Commander 
Bailey  last  week  In  his  spartan  cabin  aboard 
the  Cooa  Bay.  Commander  Bailey  ordered  his 
executive  officer.  Lt.  Oomdr.  Oeorge  Maloney, 
to  draw  up  a  coordinated  search-and-reacue 
plan,  thus  leaving  him  free  to  handle  the 
ship  and  oversee  the  entire  opoutlon.  In' 
the  vessel's  combat  Infarmatkm  center,  Ma- 
loney and  his  men — bracing  themselves  with 
handholds  against  the  violent  rolling  ot  their 
limber,  fiat-bottomed  ship — wotted  with 
mathematical  tables,  maps,  and  weather  data, 
predicting  Bxicb  things  as  the  drift  of  the 
Amlyasador  and.  later,  of  the  freighter's  life- 
rafts. 

Ens.  Erwln  Chase,  31,  a  powerfully  built 
Coast  Guard  veteran  from  Rockland,  Maine. 
OTganlzed  six  volunteer  swimmers.  Next 
morning  they  would  don  Mack  neoprene 
"wet  suits"  and  be  prepared  to  go  overboard 
In  the  reecue  operation.  Commander  Bailey 
ordered  still  other  crewmen  to  prepare  all 
manner  of  rescue  lines.  Chief  Oimner's  Mate 
Fred  Dlef enbac^er,  a  New  Yorker,  checked  out 
his  .30-callber  shoulder  line  throw  gun  for 
firing  lines  to  the  Ambassador.  The  gun,  a 
Springfield  rifle,  employs  a  grenade  cartridge 
to  propel  a  13-ounce  steel  slug,  spearheading 
hundreds  of  feet  of  wlre-thln,  bralded-wax 
nylon  cord,  the  cord  unwinding  at  bullet 
speed  from  Its  tin  canister  attached  to  the 
rifle  near  the  trigger.  Once  the  cord  has  been 
caught  by  crewmen  on  the  target  ship,  a 
heavier  rope — to  which  llf  ejackets  and  rubber 
liferafts  can  be  affixed — Is  attached  to  the 
light  line  and  hauled  across. 

Hour  after  hour,  the  Cooa  Bay  fought  her 
way  southward,  as  scores  of  messages  flowed 
Into  and  out  of  her  radio  shack — to  the  air- 
craft, to  other  ships,  to  headquarters  In  New 
York  City. 

The  situation  had  one  mitigating  circum- 
stance, reasoned  Commander  Bailey,  a  stocky, 
bespectacled  man  with  30  years'  experience 
at  sea  In  everything  from  yachts,  tugboats, 
and  Army  transports,  to  Coast  Guard  cutters. 
The  Ambaasador'a  pilot  told  him  the  freighter 
was  smack   In  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf    * 
Stream.     On    the    other    hand.    Commander 
Bailey's  experience  also  told  him  that  life- 
boats   and    liferafts    couldn't    live    in    such 
seas,  the  worst  he'd  ever  sailed  through.    The      . 
big,  lumbering  passenger  liners  and  freight-      ' 
ers     now     converging     on     the     foundering 
freighter  could  probably  do  little.     And  24 
hour.<;  was  a  long  time. 

ABAin>ONING    SHIP 

The  sigftals  from  the  Ambassador  grew  pro- 
gressively weaker  as  Tuesday  morning  wore 
on.  At  11:46  ajn.  she  sent  a  last  message: 
"Situation  dangerous.  Might  not  last  8 
hours.  Now  abandoning  ship."  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
first  on  the  scene,  stood  by  the  Ambassador 
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But  because  of  her  huge  slge.  the  passenger 
liner  was  unable  to  pull  alongside.  In  the 
evening,  the  10,000-ton  Norwegian  ore  ship 
Fruen  reached  the  scene  and  the  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  resiuned  her  voyage  to  New  York. 

When  the  Coos  Bay  reached  the  Ambassa- 
dor at  0  am.  Wednesday,  the  Fruen  was  ly- 
ing 300  yards  to  leeward  of  the  freighter. 
The  Norwegian  vessel's  crew  had  already 
hauled  five  crewmen  to  safety  on  a  line,  but 
had  snapped  two  of  her  three  lines  In  the 
process.  The  first  men  to  clamber  aboard 
the  Fruen  said  that  14  men.  Including  all  the 
Ambaasador'a  deck  officer,  had  been  lost  the 
previous  day  when  their  liferafts  had 
swamped.  TTie  other  men,  Including  the 
captain,  had  also  tried  to  escape  In  rafts  and 
had  been  pitched  Into  the  sea,  but  had  man- 
aged to  make  It  back  aboard  the  Ambassa- 
dor. There  they  had  spent  Tuesday  night 
huddling  In  the  lee  of  bulwarks  on  the  bow 
of  the  darkened,  wildly  creaking-ship,  rolling 
and  heaving  in  the  huge  waves. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  Fruen  fired  Its 
last  rescue  line  to  the  Ambassador.  During 
the  next  few  hours,  four  more  crewmen  were 
tugged  through  the  sea  to  safety — then  the 
line  parted. 

IT  WAS  UP  TO  US 

"The  Fruen  radioed  that  he  had  no  more 
line  to  put  out,"  recalled  Commander  Bailey. 
"She  stood  off  to  watch.  Now  we  knew  it 
was  up  to  us."  There  were  still  12  men 
aboard  the  Ambassador,  including  Captain 
Frlckland.  The  British  ship  was  listing  so 
steeply  that  the  men  had  to  climb  from 
handhold  to  handhold.  The  lee  deck  was 
awash,  and  the  seas  were  breaking  heavily 
on  her  hatch  covers. 

ITie  Cooa  Bay  maneuvered  her  bow  close 
to  the  bow  of  the  listing  freighter.  Gun- 
ner's Mate  Dlefenbacher  braced  himself  for- 
ward, raised  the  Une-firlng  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der, and  fired.  The  line  whistled  across  to 
the  freighter;  the  AmbassaAor'a  crewmen 
pulled  It  In.  The  Coos  Bay  sent  a  16-man 
rubber  raft  across  on  the  heavy  line.  Be- 
cause of  Its  lighter  draft,  and  high,  wlnd- 
catchlng  superstructure,  the  Coos  Bay  drift- 
ed with  the  wind  faster  than  the  derelict. 
So  to  keep  In  line  with  his  quarry,  Com- 
mander Bailey  had  to  maneuver  his  ship 
smartly,  all  the  while  being  careful  not  to 
crash  Into  the  other  vessel. 

With  the  Coos  Bay  drifting  away  from  the 
Ambassador,  the  men  appeared  reluctant  to 
climb  Into  the'bobblng  raft. 

At  last  five  men  got  In.  Moments  later, 
an  enormous  wave  swept  three  of  them  over- 
board, sending  two  swirling  away  toward  the 
stem  of  the  freighter.  "Keep  these  men  in 
sight  at  all  costs,"  shouted  Commander 
Bailey  from  the  fiylng  bridge.  Then  another 
wave  swept  the  last  two  men  away.  "That 
was  the  only  time — well,  that  was  a  bad 
moment,"  said  the  Coos  Bay's  skipper  last 
week. 

The  Coos  Bay  revved  her  engines  and  sped 
after  one  of  the  men  who'd  been  swept  500 
feet  away.  Ensign  Chase  and  his  men  were 
suited  up  and  ready,  standing  by  a  10-^oot- 
wide  scramble  net  slung  over  the  side  near 
the  forward  part  of  Coos  Bay's  main  deck. 

ANOTHER     MAN     SAVED 

When  the  ship  reached  the  struggling 
crewman.  Ensign  Chase  climbed  down  the 
net,  followed  by  David  Balous  and  Ken  Shan- 
hotz.  both  young  seamen;  all  three  wore  life- 
lines. Coos  Bay  was  making  a  complete  roll 
every  8  seconds,  so  one  moment  they  were 
being  dvmked,  the  next  they  were  yanked  10 
feet  out  of  the  water.  They  had  to  hold  on 
with  one  hand,  and  try  to  get  a  line  around 
the  crewman  from  the  Ambassador  with  the 
other.  Meanwhile,  they  were  getting 
slammed  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  They 
finally  wrestled  the  crewman  up  the  net. 
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By  this  time,  lookouts  had  spotted  an- 
other man  floating  imder  the  stem  of  the 
Ambaaaador.  They  threw  him  a  line,  which 
the  man  caught,  and  towed  him  100  feet  clear 
of  the  stem.  Suddenly  he  was  In  trouble; 
his  line  had  tangled  around  his  arms,  render- 
ing him  helpless;  then  a  wave  tossed  him  be- 
tween the  scramble  net  and  the  side  of  the 
Coos  Bay,  and  the  line  became  entangled  with 
the  net. 

David  Blchrest,  a  22-year-old  130-pound 
boatswain's  mate  third  class,  was  standing 
off  to  one  side.  He  heard  a  voice  shout: 
"Someone  get  down  there  with  a  knife." 
Without  waiting  to  hook  up  a  safety  line 
harness,  he  climbed  down  the  net,  diving  past 
the  other  three  exhausted  swimmers.  In  the 
pounding  seas,  he  managed  to  cut  the  mer- 
chant sailor  free.  Suddenly  both  men  were 
swept  up  and  away  from  the  Coos  Bay.  Blch- 
rest struggling  to  keep  the  other  man's  head 
above  water. 

A     PLEASED    EXPRESSION 

"This  man  I  went  after  was  an  Arab,"  Blch- 
rest said  last  week.  "He  was  an  old  man,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  praying.  He  had  a  pleased 
expression  on  his  face  like  he  didn't  care  If 
he  was  going  to  die.  I  was  screaming  and 
cursing  at  him.  trying  to  bring  him  out  of  It. 
He  had  a  big  bang  on  his  head  and  that  didn't 
help  him  none  either." 

Bichreet  managed  to  get  a  line  under  the 
old  man's  arms,  but  they  were  still  drifting 
away  frwn  the  Cooa  Bay.  "Wed  gone  about 
30  feet."  says  Blchrest.  "but  that  can  look 
like  30  mUea  In  that  kind  of  water.  I  heard 
someone  shout  for  me  to  come  back.  But 
you  don't  leave  somebody  like  that.  It's  Just 
not  natural.  I  wouldn't  have  left  him  for 
anybody."  A  few  minutes  later.  Ensign 
Chase  managed  to  get  another  line  to  Blch- 
rest and  the  two  men  were  hauled  In. 

The  other  three  Ambassador  men  had 
meanwhile  managed  to  scramble  back  aboard 
their  sinking  ship.  Commander  Bailey 
circled  his  311-foot-Bhlp  around  like  a  busy 
terrier,  and  took  another  run  toward  the 
freighter.     Ten  men  to  go. 

The  sky,  which  had  been  overcast  all  day, 
was  now  darkening.  Since  the  ships  drifted 
at  different  speeds,  the  Coos  Bay  could  not 
lay  close  long  enough  for  more  than  one  line 
to  be  passed  at  a  time;  so  the  Coos  Bay  de- 
cided to  make  a  series  of  passes  at  the 
Ambassador,  with  gunner  Dlefenbacher 
shooting  over  his  line  on  each  pass. 

On  the  first  pass  the  maneuver  was  suc- 
cessful. An  Ambaaaador  crewman  tied  Dlef- 
enbacher's  line  around  his  waist.  Jumped 
Into  the  sea,  and  was  rapidly  hauled  to  the 
swimmers  who  helped  him  up  the  net. 

As  soon  as  the  first  man  was  on  board, 
Conmiander  Bailey  whipped  his  vessel 
around  for  another  approach.  Dlefenbacher 
fired  another  line  unearrlngly  across  to  the 
Ambassador,  and  the  second  man  came  over. 
From  this  point  on  two  men  were  hauled 
across  on  each  pass  by  the  Coos  Bay.  "This 
worked  well  eno\igh,"  said  Commander 
Bailey,  "untU  the  next  to  the  last  trip  when 
there  were  four  men  remaining  on  the  Am- 
bassador. Suddenly,  we  saw  all  four  men 
Jump  overboard  tied  on  the  line  and  It  was 
too  late  to  stop  them."  The  Coos  Bay  was 
drifting  onto  the  wreck  and  nothing  could 
be  done  but  to  get  them  on  board  as  qvUckly 
as  possible. 

When  the  first  of  the  four  men  was  half- 
way across  the  few  hundred  feet  of  turbulent 
water,  his  head  suddenly  slumped  forward 
and  he  appeared  to  lose  consciousness.  The 
unconscious  figure  was  Oaptaln  Frlckland. 

HI   nSB>   A    SLIPKNOT 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Dolan,  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  physician  assigned  to  the  Cooa  Bay. 
said:  "Captain  Prtckland's  face  was  blue,  and 
there  was  no  pulse  when  he  was  brought 


aboard."  The  doctor  quickly  cut  away  the 
line  from  around  Captain  Frlckland's  chest. 
Mysteriously,  he  had  tied  a  marlln  spike 
hitch,  or  slipknot,  which  apptirently  grew 
tighter  as  he  was  yanked  through  the  waves. 
One  of  his  men  said:  "I  told  him  not  to  tie 
that  kind  of  knot."  Later,  crewmen  reported 
that  the  captain  had  had  a  "kind  of  glazed 
expression"  on  his  face  before  they'd  all 
Jumped  overboard.  AU  attempts  at  resusci- 
tation failed,  and  Dr.  Dolan  pronounced  him 
dead. 

With  the  Ambassador  now  evacuated. 
Commander  Bailey  left  the  Fruen  to  keep  the 
unlighted  freighter  under  observation  to 
warn  passing  ships,  then  sped  off  to  search 
for  a  liferaft  that  had  been  spotted  by  an 
aircraft  26  miles  away.  Later  he  found  the 
empty  raft  and  continued  with  the  search 
until  Thursday  evening  when,  with  the 
weather  worsening,  he  called  It  off.  The 
Dutch  salvage  tug  Ell>e  arrived  and  at- 
tempted to  tow  the  Ambaaaador  away,  but 
she  went  down  on  the  end  of  the  towUne. 
The  Fruen  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Rotter- 
dam and  the  Coos  Bay  started  Its  long  5 -day 
voyage  home  through  lovd  weather. 

What  happened  aboard  the  Ambassador 
up  to  and  following  the  arrival  of  the  Fruen, 
the  Coos  Bay,  and  the  handful  of  other  ships 
that  stood  by  or  searched  the  area,  Is  less 
clear  and  Is  now  the  subject  of  an  Investiga- 
tion by  tbe  British  Board  at  Trade.  But 
during  the  voyage  to  PwUand  the  survivors 
talked  freely  with  their  rescuers,  and  spoke 
up  bluntly  at  a  press  conference  on  their 
arrival  here.  They  contend  the  deck  officers 
provided  little  or  no  leadership  during  the 
harrowing  hoiirs. 

The  hero  of  the  Ambassador,  the  men 
agreed,  was  David  Burdette,  17,  of  Hull,  Eng- 
land, a  cadet  officer  at  sea  for  the  first  time. 
"If  It  weren't  for  that  kid,  I  wouldn't  l>e 
here  today,"  said  Zeke  Mobondo.  of  Uver- 
pool,  to  reporters  here.  Burdette  recounted 
that  he  had  pimped  Into  a  raft  with  nine 
other  men  and  the  raft  had  been  swamped 
•They  started  panicking,"  he  said,  "and  I 
was  scratched  all  oTer  my  face  by  crewmen 
clawing  at  me.  Finally.  I  grabbed  a  rope  at 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  hauled  myself 
aboard.  The  others  returned  to  the  ship 
the  same  way.  I  yelled  to  the  men  to  keep 
calm;  they  quieted  down.  Then  I  started 
looking  for  an  officer  aboard  the  ship  but 
couldn't  find  one,  1  went  to  the  bridge;  no 
one  was  there.  I  went  to  the  captain's  quar- 
ters and  found  the  captain  in  his  bunk.  He 
said  to  me,  'I  thought  everyone  had  aban- 
doned ship."  " 

WHISKED  AWAT  TO  ENGLAND 

Tlie  Ambassador  survivors  were  whisked 
back  to  England  within  hours  of  coming 
ashore,  and  Obtain  Frlckland's  body  was 
removed  from  the  ship  and  carried  to  Maine 
Medical  Center  here  for  the  autopsy.  Dr. 
Wilbur  Leighton,  Cumberland  County  med- 
ical examiner,  anno\inced  late  in  the  week 
that  the  captain  had  died  "accidentally  by 
drowning."  A  few  days  ago,  his  ashes  were 
scattered  from  a  little  fishing  schooner  on 
Casco  Bay,  at  the  request  of  his  wife  in 
England. 

When  the  week  was  over  Commander  Bai- 
ley relaxed  at  last.  It  wasn't  his  province, 
he  made  It  clear,  to  discuss  the  actions  of 
the  Ambassador's  officers  and  men.  But,  as 
for  his  own  crew,  he  was  recommending 
Blchrest  for  the  highest  peacetime  Coast 
Guard  award,  the  Gold  Llfeeavlng  Medal, 
and  was  naming  several  other  officers  and 
men  for  commendations.  He  did  answer  one 
question  about  Captain  Frlckland.  however. 
Was  it  not  strange  for  the  man's  family  to 
request  such  a  burial?  "Not  at  all,'  he 
said.  "It's  a  fitting  way  for  a  man  who  fol- 
lows the  sea.    And  I  shall  order  likewise." 
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JoMpk  MvgM,  Priett- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 


IN  THS  SEMATS 


OF  THX  TTNirXD  STATES 


Wednest  ay,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  wnJJAlIS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  Pebn  ary  17, 19M.  marked  the 
centennial  blrtl  day  celebrations  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Murgas,  noted  American  Slovak 
prlest-sdentlst.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  first  ti  Unite  paid  to  this  priest 
who  greatly  eniched  our  country  with 
his  Tast  contrih  itions  to  religion,  educa- 
tion, art,  sclent  e.  and  fra^maUsm  was 
In  my  State  of  'lew  Jersey. 

I  »A  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  J  ppendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a 
stmry  sent  to  ne  by  John  C.  Sclranka, 
American  SloviJc  JoomaUst  of  Passaic. 
Pather  Murgas  person- 


NJ. 
any. 


who  knew 
Tlie  ston   aiHieared  in  the  Dobry 


Pastier— Good 
of  the  Skyvak 
America,  whlet 


Shepherd — ofDcial  organ 
Catholic  Pederation   of 
founded  53  years 
ago  by  Fattier  Murgas.   I.  too,  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  grei  t  genius. 

[U>  objection,  the  article 
)e  printed  in  the  Record, 


There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 

PAaSAIC    9T.    liC&Bt'B 

Pat   Tkoms  io   Fatb: 

CBHTSKNIAI.  BI  tTHOAT 


;  Monroe  Streeta, 
tiie 


Steptien 


On  Sund&y. 
Lenten  prograan 
First  and 
ute  was  paid  to 
IMleet  eclentlst, 
nallst.   whoee 
obaerved  aterttni 
by  all  Slovaks 

Rt.  Rev.  Ifagr 
paator.  waa  gueal 
ment  program, 
ants.    BcT 
Bemartl  P.  Pnuak, 
of  the  Pope  Pltu 

Brottier   Jamei 
University,  N.T, 

A  StoTak  play 
Dramatic  Circle 
cast:   Stephen 
Paul  Kc^)chak.  M 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johb 
DutarayBky, 
and  Mrs.  Joeeirii 
Is  moderator  of 
A.  Suchon, 

A  special 
tribute  to  Rev 
■dentist  who 
Presidents  for 
raphy  and  17  otlier 
received  XJ3.  patx  nts 

John  C.  Sctrai  ka, 
nalist.  who  knet 
wpoke  on  his 
education,    art, 
Mr.   Sclranka 
Emery  Haltinger 
pastor    of    St 
Murgas    in 
Federation  of 
in  Willces-BtQTe 
labored  from,  hit 
until  hU  death 


Andr  nr 


tM 
orgaz  1st 
fe«t  ire 


The  Slovak  Cafhollc 
with  the  aid  ctf 
Institute    of    SS 
Rome,  whose 
late  Pope  John 


Pabibhionxss   Taart  To 
Mttkoas   on   His 


February  2,  dtirlng  the  pre- 
at  St.  Mary's   auditorium, 
.  Passaic.  N  J.,  a  trlb- 
Reverend  Joe«pb  Murgas, 
I  nventor,  artist  and  frater- 
c^ntennlal    birthday    will    be 
on  Monday,  February  17, 
throughout  the  entire  year. 
Andrew  J.  Romanak.  PA., 
at  honor  at  the  entertaln- 
I  iccompanled  by   his   aaslst- 
HlavatoTic    and    Rev. 
.  also  Rev.  Francis  Blschoff 
xn  High  School. 
Kosan.   SJ..   at  Fordham 
was  a  special  guest, 
ras  presented  by  the  Slovak 
insisting  of  the  f<^owing 
Rudolph  Sxigra,  Mrs. 
.  and  Mrs.  William  Mlklovlc. 
Memec.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Kumath.  Joseph  Madar 
Bartos.     Father  Hlavatovlc 
circle  and  Prof.  Anthony 
music  director. 
on  the  program  was  a 
Murgas,  noted  priest- 
honored  by  six  American 
contribution  to  wireless  teleg- 
Inventlons  for  which  he 


Pope  Paul  VI  received  000  American  Slovaks 
on  September  14.  IMS,  in  ttie  Vatican,  when 
the  Institute  was  blessed  by  Cardinal  Tlsser- 
ant. 

Sclranka.  however,  pointed  out  thst  Father 
Murgas  gained  a  reputatlm  as  a  creative 
genius  for  his  original  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  devel<H>ment  of  the  re- 
markable innovations  of  transmission  l>y 
wireless  telegraphy.  Shortiy  after  the  dawn 
of  the  aoth  centxury,  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
communications  W(»-ld  were  drawn  of  Pather 
Murgas'  experiments.  In  1904  his  first  patent 
for  the  "Murgas  Syst«n  ot  Rapid  Wireless 
Telegraphy"  was  sold  to  the  Universal  Aether 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  purposes 
ol  public  test  ot  Father  Murgas'  system. 
$18,000  was  appropriated  to  erect  a  200-foot 
transmitting  tower  in  North  Wilkes- Barre 
and  a  similar  ons  in  Scranton,  19  miles  away, 
the  first  of  its  type  ever  erected. 

First  test  of  the  tower  was  made  in  Septem- 
ber 1906.  which  was  witnessed  by  many 
prominent  otBcials.  Lt.  Comdr.  Samuel 
Robinson,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  represented  the 
naval  communications  and  reported  favor- 
able results  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Bonaparte.  The  test  made  headlines  in  the 
American  press.  Father  Murgas  was  visited 
by  the  famous  Marconi  because  his  system 
was  more  superior.  Historians  claim  thatt 
through  Father  Murgas'  efforts  Wllkes-Barre 
almost  became  "a  birthplace  of  radio." 

Father  Murgas  headed  the  million-dollar 
drive  for  the  Establishment  of  the  first 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  dxiring 
that  period  that  he  came  in  contact  with  all 
the  Slovak  parishes  in  America,  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
offered  ^«»"i  a  nxembership  on  the  VS.  Radio 
Commission.  He  was  also  cofounder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  who  teach  in  our  parochial 
schools. 

After  this  tribute  to  Father  Murgas, ^he  en- 
tire assemblage,  led  by  Monslgnor  Romanak 
stood  up  and  sang.  "Kto  za  pravdu  hori" 
(Who  for  Truth  Agl owing y  a  special  national 
hynui  in  tribute  to  his  memory.  Passaic 
Slovak  parishioners  were  the  first  in  America 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  noted  priest-scientist 
(XX  this  his  centennial  birthday  anniversary. 

A  Liberty  Ship  was  named  in  bis  honor 
through  the  effcwts  of  the  late  Reverend 
George  Malinak  of  St.  Gabriel's  parish,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Also,  a  radio  station  was  named 
for  him  in  Bansk&  Bystrica.  Slovakia,  where 
a  postal  stamp  was  issued  honoring  him. 

Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Biirope  and 
other  radio  programs  paid  tribute  to  this 
great  priest-scientist,  founder  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America. 


J  leei^ 


.  American  Slovak  Jour- 
Father  Murgas  personally 
contributions  to  religion, 
science,    and    fratemallsm. 
that  the  late  Father 
lat^r  monslgnor,  who  was 
's   parish,   aided   Father 
the    Slovak    Catholic 
on  February  22,  1911, 
Pa.,  where  Father  Murgas 
arrival  to  America  in  1896 
1  May  1929. 

Federation  of  America 
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The  Late  Kathryn  Forculo 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  members  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation and  other  colleagues  who  have 
risen  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Kathryn  F\irculo.  wife  of  the 
former  Congressman  and  Governor,  who 
died  recently  in  Boston  after  a  long  and 
tragic  illness. 

Mrs.  Poster  Purculo  was  a  gracious 
and  charming  lady. 

She  was  a  gifted  human  being  who 
gave  unsparingly  of  her  time  and  talent 
for  a  number  of  worthy  causes.  Among 
these  were  activities  in  behalf  of  the 


mentally  retarded,  those  stricken  with 
polio,  muscular  djrstrophy,  and  cystic  fi- 
brosis. 

At  all  times,  however,  she  was  a  won- 
derful mother  of  five  who  viewed  her 
official  responsibilities  as  part  of  a  wider 
role  as  wife  of  a  government  official. 
She  brought  sincerity  and  sense  to  every- 
thing she  believed  in.  and  one  high  hon- 
or she  received  gave  indication  of  the 
impact  she  had. 

She  was  named  as  a  lady  of  the  Eques- 
trian Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  by  the  late  and  great  Pope 
Jol&i the  XXm. 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  papal  hon- 
ors and  one  that  was  certainly  deserved. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  I  remem- 
ber at  this  time  the  charm,  the  personal 
interest,  and  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Pur- 
culo. I  will  miss  her,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my-  deepest  sympathies  to  her  hus- 
band and  five  children. 


The  Genocide  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PSNM8TLVA1IX& 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  im- 
portant article  about  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. It  was  written  by  Jessie  Hal- 
pem.  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  subscribing  newspapers  on  or 
about  March  6,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CAPrTAi.  Spotlight 

(By  Jessie  Halpern,  J.T.A.  correspondent  in 
Washington) 

With  a  twist  of  Irony,  fiirther  confused  by 
what  appeared  as  a  legislative-executive 
breakdown  in  communications,  the  White 
House  this  week  turned  down  a  senatorial 
appeal  for  Presidential  "leadership"  in  push- 
ing IT.S.  raitiflcatlon  of  the  a^ng  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention. 

The  complexities  of  the  situation  now 
seem  to  have  grown  to  overwhelming  pro- 
portions. Last  July,  Myer  Feldman.  Deputy 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  made  it 
luiown  to  congressional  leaders  that  the 
White  House  very  much  wanted  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

With  this  understanding,  a  month  ago,  a 
group  of  10  Senators,  headed  by  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrote  President  Johnson,  asking  for  his  help 
In  the  matter,  saying:  "It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  only  a  strong  appeal  from  the 
President  will  bring  this  measure  to  debate 
and  a  vote  In  the  Senate." 

When  Senator  Scott  received  an  answer 
this  past  week — not  from  the  President,  but 
from  Frederick  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations — his 
upset  reaction  was  undmstandable.  In  form 
fashion,  the  State  Dej)artment  liad  con- 
firmed "this  Government's  dedication  to  the 
convention's  purpose"  and  continued,  "It  la 
the  Intention  of  the  administration  to  ratify* 
the  Genocide  Convention  upon  receiving  the' 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 


Quipped  dejected  Senator  Scott,  who  felt 
that  Prealdent  Johnson  never  saw  the  letter 
urging  White  House  help  in  the  preesing 
maitter:  "It  was  probably  given  the  same 
treatment  as  letters  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  a  can  of  salad  oil  or  to  crown 
a  beauty  queen." 

But  the  White  House  inunediately  dis- 
agreed with  Senator  Scott's  assumption.  A 
White  Hovjse  spokesman  emphatically  noted 
that  "no  President  will  Ignore  10  Senators 
who  write  to  him.  Many  in  the  White  House 
saw  the  letter,"  the  spokesman  added.  "It 
(the  answer)  went  through  six  drafts;  the 
only  problem  was  how  to  answer  it." 

While  the  perplexed  senatorial  group  feels 
they  "do  not  know  what  next  we  must  do 
in  this  matter,"  White  House  contention  is 
that  they  ihust  get  the  support  of  key  Repub- 
lican conservatives.  Specific  reconunenda- 
tions  were  for  enlistment  of  support  from 
Senators  Evxarrr  Dibksen,  of  Illinois.  Bouskx 
Hx:KXNix>opn,  of  Iowa,  and  George  Aiken, 
of  Vermont.  A  Presidential  spokesman  noted 
also  that  the  "White  House  feels  Senator 
Fm.BxiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  can  only  bring  raU- 
flcatlon  of  the  Genocide  Convention  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  he  knows  he  has  the  votes  for  it." 

Though  genocide  has  been  a  punishable 
internatloival  crime  set  forth  as  such  by  the 
United  Nations  13  years  ago,  and  though  the 
United  States  was  Instrumental  in  drafting 
It,  the  U.S.  Government,  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  has  treated  the  ratification  issue  as 
an  "orphan"  tor  too  long.  The  major  present 
issue,  as  far  as  Senator  Scott  is  concerned,  is 
this  "conspiracy  of  silence  by  those  who  ap- 
parently dont  care." 

At  a  time  when  the  Nazi  trials  In  Frank- 
furt are  again  raising  questions  addressed  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  White  House 
treatment  of  the  senatorial  appeal  letter  ap- 
pears equally  ironical. 

Last  September,  Senator  Fulbright  wrote 
Ixmls  Shecter,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress'  committee  for  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  Fulbright 
letter  stated:  "It  is  my  impression  at  the 
moment  •  •  •  that  the  situation  in  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  developed  to  a  point  where 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  likely.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  serious  doubt  whether 
the  national  interest  would  be  served  by  pro- 
moting a  debate  at  this  time  which  might 
lead  to  a  defeat  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
on  grounds  quite  extraneous  to  the  subject 
matter." 

Senator  Scott  decided  action  based  on 
several  factors  was  necessary.  He  knew  that 
xw  VB.  President  since  the  convention  was 
drafted  had  really  put  his  shoulders  behind 
this  issue.  It  had  also  been  pointed  out  to 
him  by  Mr.  Shecter  that,  without  a  presi- 
dential push,  the  convention  had  slim 
chances  for  ratification.  The  problem  of 
waiting  for  a  majority  to  pass  it  only  led 
to  the  good  possibility  of  letting  the  Issue 
die.  And,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Shecter  had 
further  noted,  no  Senator  had  really  ever 
said  he  was  against  the  ratification. 

Why  then  should  the  White  House  sud- 
denly appear  as  a  partner  In  "buck  passing" 
when  appealed  to  for  leadership  In  Genocide 
Convention  ratification? 

One  certainly  must  hope  that  the  reasons 
are  not  tied  up  with  the  need  for  southern 
democratic  support  in  the  administration's 
forthcoming  campaign.  President  Johnson 
has  given  his  luiequivocal  support  to  the 
civil  rights  bill.  This  has.  of  course,  called 
forth  the  wrath  of  southern  politicians. 
And  it  IB  many  of  these  same  politicians  who 
are  afraid  that  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  will  make  It  applicable 
under  domestic  law  to  civU  rights  issues. 
It  is  also  significant  that  though  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman 
FtTLBRUBT  vupporta  aspects  ot  internatlcoial 
oocqiemtlon.  his  reoord  on  domestic  civil 
rights  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


Beyond  the  current  White  House-Senate 
confusion  remains  a  consideration  ot  un- 
doubtedly greater  Importance.  Tills  is  th« 
question  of  active  morai  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  ratification.  Until  the 
issue  is  stripped  of  its  political  Implications 
and  brought  entirely  into  a  realm  of  moral 
consideration,  it  appears  that  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  con- 
tinue on  its  way  into  unhealthy  oblivion. 


JSpecch  of  Gini^essman  Barry,  of  New 
York,  OB  ''What't  New  in  the  Federal 
GvU  Service  ?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or  MEW  jersxt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  WALI4HAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Robert  R.  Barry,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
technical  meeting  of  the  Federal  Ac- 
countants Association  of  New  Yoric  City 
held  on  February  14, 1964.  Mr.  Barry  de- 
livered a  most  informative,  interesting, 
and  inspiring  presentation  entitled 
"What's  New  in  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice?" 

This  very  information  speech  covers  a 
variety  of  subjects  currently  of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding beneficial  legislation,  automation 
in  the  Federal  service,  the  employee 
union  movement,  the  current  austerity 
program  affecting  the  number  of  Federal 
employees,  and  many  other  items  of  in- 
terest to  the  Federal  employee. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the    Record,    I    include    Congressman 
Barry's  speech:    ' 
What's  New  m  the  Federal  Civil  Service? 

Public  administrators  are  found  of  empha- 
sizing the  three  essential  elements  in  admin- 
istration— men,  money,  and  materials.  Ar- 
giunents  as  to  which  of  these  is  most  im- 
portant are  rather  futUe  in  view  of  the  fact 
all  three  are  Indispensable.  No  programs 
are  administered  without  financial  support, 
without  BuppUes,  equipment,  and  materials, 
and  certainly  not  without  manpower. 

It  is  the  manpower  aspects  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  I  have  been  asked  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  tonight.  This  I  am  happy  to 
do,  partly  because  my  own  personal  interest 
in  the  public  service  extends  back  over  a 
good  many  years,  and  partly  because  there 
now  appears  to  be  a  greater  interest  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Federal  service  than  has 
existed  for  a  good  many  years. 

WHT  orrEaxsT  in  the  federal  sexvick 

XMCKXASXS 

I  can  think  of  at  least  three  good  reasons 
for  this  increasing  Interest  In  snd  concern 
about  the  Federal  service.  The  first  is  its 
sheer  size — approximately  two  and  a  half 
million  men  and  women.  There  is  a  popular 
misconception  to  the  effect  that  all  of  these 
so-called  bureaucrats  are  located  in  Wash- 
ington, but  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  about 
10  j>ercent  of  them — some  266,000 — are  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  while  the 
vast  majority  are  in  the  field  service,  scat- 
tered throughout  continental  United  States 
or,  indeed,  throughout  the  world.  Last  year, 
there  were  188,633  Federal  civilian  employees 
stationed  In  this  State,  but  the  number  In 
oversea  employment  was  almost  as  great — 
some  33,089  stationed  in  US.  territories,  and 


137,486  in  foreign  ooimtrlee,  making  a  toUl 
of  100,678. 

Another  reason  for  this  increasing  Inter- 
est  Is  that  the  original  civil  service  law  and 
the  Commlaslon  which  was  established  to 
enforce  the  law  are  approximately  80  years 
old,  an  anniversary  which  has  been  noted 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In  still  an- 
other way,  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has 
become  of  age  has  been  noted.  After  years 
of  having  segments  of  its  organization  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
Commission  now  has  a  fine  new  home  in 
Northwest  Washington.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  a  year,  the  whole  agency  is  now  to- 
gether \uider  one  roof.  More  than  that,  the 
Commission  now  has  exceptionally  fine  and 
capable  leadership.  There  have  been  other 
good  Commission  members  and  Commission 
Chairmen  in  the  past,  men  who  were  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  public  service,  but  none 
has  been  mcH«  able  or  more  effective  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  service  than 
John  W.  Macy,  a  career  man  with  a  long  and 
distinguished  reoord  in  the  service  which 
he  now  heads. 

Probably  most  Important  of  all  Is  the  fact 
that,  today,  the  public  service  is  confronted 
by  a  multitude  of  important  and  challeng- 
ing problems,  some  old  and  some  new. 
Questions  relating  to  compensation,  polit- 
ical activity,  retirement  conditions  and  bene- 
fits have  long  been  with  us  and  may  always 
be,  but  there  is  a  grtst  of  challenging  new 
problems.  There  is  much  Interest  today  in 
the  effect  of  automation  on  employment  (or 
unemployment^  but  within  the  Federal  serv- 
ice itself,  there  is  serious  concern  about  these 
matters.  New  problems  are  presented  with 
regao'd  to  the  proper  role  and  function  of 
unions  among  Government  employees,  and 
significant  changes  have  recently  taken  place 
within  this  area. 

Employee  organlaations  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  benefited  by  acUons  taken 
by  the  Executive.  One  observes  great  inter- 
est in  and  concern  about  health  benefits 
and  other  so-called  fringe  benefits;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  said  tha.t,  now  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  compcurabillty  with  regard  to  com- 
pensation has  been  established,  with  appro- 
priate arrangements  looking  toward  its  con- 
tinued observance,  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployee organizations  is  likely  to  be  concen- 
trated largely  upon  these  fringe  benefits. 
As  the  percentage  of  professional  people  in 
the  service  steadily  Increases,  these  people 
find  that  a  good  many  problems  confront 
them,  not  merely  questions  of  compensa- 
tion, but  of  conditions  of  work,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  environment  that  Is  con- 
ducive to  high  grade  professional  activity. 
We  are  concerned  now,  as  always,  about  the 
image  of  the  public  service,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  the  servloe.  The  pros- 
p>ect  of  reductions  in  force  lo(»ns  as  a  pos- 
sible consequence  of  the  economy  moves  of 
the  administration,  and  may  later  be  re- 
quired if,  as  a  part  of  this  economy  drive,  the 
departmental  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  reduced  by  the  Congress.  And 
there  are  many  other  important  questions, 
some  of  which  will  be  considered.  If  time 
permits. 

PAT   LEGISLATION 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  there  have  been 
important  changes  In  the  Federal  service, 
some  arising  from  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  others  from  actions  taken  by  the 
administration.  The  new  pay  legislation  is 
by  all  means  the  most  important  legislation 
in  the  personnel  field  enacted  by  Congress. 

COMFARABIUTT     PRINCIPLX     ESTABLISHED 

Pay  leglBlatkA  always  creates  difficult 
problems  in  the  Ooflgreas.  There  Is,  to  begin 
with,  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against 
Government  people.  Not  only  do  pay  raises 
involve  sp^uUng  more  money — which  la  al- 
ways distMtaful  to  some  pcn^de— but  they 
almost  Inevitably  pt-went  aerlaus  pollttcal 
problems  for  the  Members.    Although  most 
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leview  and  adjxiatment  so 
la  achieved,  it  can  be 
futtire. 
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report  and  gave  it  full 

iKtanstTe  bearlnga  in  the 

waa  reported  out 

the  87tb  Ooogreaa.    The 

into  two  parts,  the 

effactlTa  tanmedlateiy, 

effeotlTe  on 

year.    TisiB  legUatlon  waa 

regular  Federal    elylllan 

fine,  but  it  provided  a 

\  portloa  of  the  Federal 

Kxn  became  i^iparent  that 

would  have  to  be  en- 

odn^xtnUaaa  bad  been  made 

XHUtderatlon  of  thla  legla- 

tha  poatal  workera  were 

f^eUiv  that  thair  Increaaea 

only  way  in  which  more 
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a  blch  y^f^mm 
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oouki  be  given  for  theae  poettlone  waa  to  out 
Aown  on  tha  top  )oba  far  which.  If  oompara- 
bUl^  waa  to  be  achieved,  the  needa  were 
great) .  Of  oouraa,  bad  unlttnlteri  funda  been 
avaUahla,  both  groupa  oould  bave  been  aat- 
laOed.  but  the  admlnlatratton  and  the  lead- 
enhlp  had  aatabilihed  an  attntrary  oelUng 
with  leapeot  to  tSie  total  ooac  of  the  bUl. 

Bather  quickly  aotne  serloua  Inequltlea  In 
ttM  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1002  be- 
oame  apparent  It  waa  even  contended  by 
aome  tbat  these  inequitlfle  ware  ao  aerloua 
aa  to  bave  produced  a  morale  problem 
among  the  Federal  oivUlan  pereonnol.  The 
ezlatenoe  of  inequalities  was  not  surptislzig 
when  one  oooalden  that  the  l€«1elatloa  ap- 
pbee  to  so  many  people  In  ao  m&ny  different 
situations.  Ihese  were  the  prov^Aanb  most 
freqxiently  dted  by  the  employee  leadnv  as 
being  ineq\iitable  and  unjust. 

(1*)  Certain  employees  who  had  been  pro- 
moted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
actually  made  leaa  than  those  promoted  after 
that  date.  (Example:  Employees  In  the  top 
Btepa  of  grade  16  who  were  prtHnoted  to 
gradea  16  or  17  may  lose  as  much  aa  $1,270 
a  year  in  salary.)  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  thoaa  promoted  under  the  act  were 
guazanteed  a  oaih  Increaae  equivalent  to  a 
two-atep  ralae  on  their  prevloua  grade.  Em- 
ployee leaders  aaked  that  tboae  p>romoted  at 
least  a  year  prior  to  the  effective  date  be 
given  this  same  conalderatlon. 

(2)  Waiting  perloda  for  tn-step  raises  now 
are  longer  toan  they  were  previously,  par- 
ttoularly  for  thoae  in  the  lower  grades. 

(3)  Itie  anxTunt  of  In-step  raises  In  gradee 
4  and  5  were  lesa  than  they  were  previously. 

(4)  Postal  employees  with  long  service 
were  not  getting  all  the  longevity  credit  to- 
ward higher  pay,  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. 

(5)  The  "level  of  competence"  provision 
for  Federal  classified  employees,  under  which 
their  wcH^k  has  to  be  above  average  and  not 
Just  satisfactory  in  order  to  rate  an  Ingrade 
pay  Increase  waa  objected  to.  It  was  urged 
that  it  ba  eliminated  or  revised  to  prevent 
unwarranted  denials  of  such  Increases. 

SnXS     AmCTINa    PABTICTJUiB     OROTZPS 

In  the  1st  aeaaion  of  the  88th  Ckmgress. 
several  bills  dealing  with  these  matters  were 
Introduced,  and  new  pay  raise  legislation  Is 
now  before  the  Congress,  with  the  fun  back- 
ing of  the  administration.  This  comes  about 
tn  two  ways.  Reference  was  made  earlier 
to  the  problon  aa  It  involvee  top  level  people 
in  the  executive  branch.  Members  of  the 
Congreaa  and  tha  Judiciary.  HJt.  8986.  the 
bill  to  accomplsh  these  changes,  consists  of 
five  titles,  as  follows: 

(1)  Provides  Increases  for  ClaGslflcation 
Act  empoyeea,  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service,  those  paid  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  physicians,  dentLsts,  and  nurses  tn  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Sxirgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  employeee  of 
the  agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion county  commltteea.  The  several  pay 
schedules  involved  would  replace  those 
otherwise  effective  in  January  1964.  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  ScUary  Reform  Act  of 
1963.  That  act,  as  has  been  noted,  contains 
legislative  directives  and  guidelines  for  the 
implementation,  on  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuing iMsls,  of  the  principle  of  salary  com- 
parability between  c<»nparable  levels  of  work 
in  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  private 
enterprise. 

n.  The  Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act,  la- 
creeses  salarlea  for  Senators'and  Representa- 
tivea.  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  congres- 
sional employeaa  and  heads  and  assistant 
heads   of   lee^alatlve  branch  agencies. 

m.  The  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act,  In- 
creases salaries  of  Cabinet  olBoers,  under  and 
assistant  heads  of  departments,  heads  and 
assistant  heada  of  independent  boards  and 
commissions   and   certain   other   appointive 


IV.  The  Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act,  in- 


creases salarlea  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Oourt, 
Judges  of  Circuit  and  District  oourts,  Judges 
of  certain  other  oourta  and  some  other  posi- 
tions In  tha  Judiciary. 

This  much  needed  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted during  the  first  session.  At  the  etid 
of  the  session,  it  had  been  reported  out  of 
the  House  committee,  and  waa  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  It  seems  to  be 
a  fairly  safe  a^^umpUon  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed  and  signed.  Ihe  majority  leader- 
ship stated  that  they  felt  sure  that  the  bill 
woiild  be  i4>proved  this  year,  and  suggested 
April  or  May  aa  likely  datea  of  enactment. 
President  Johnson  expressed  the  h<^>e  that 
action  might  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
new  act  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 

Questions  such  as  this  rarely  seem  to  stay 
settled,  even  when  the  necessary  legislation 
has  been  enacted.  Some  Members  were  never 
really  sold  on  the  idea  of  ec«nparabillty.  One 
Senator  was  reported  to  have  said  privately. 
"I'm  getting  sick  of  hearing  the  word  'com- 
parability.' It's  a  four-bit  word  coined  by 
some  bureaucrat  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  Justify  outrageous  pay  requests 
for  high  salaried  bxneaucrats."  Another 
observed  that  be  was  reminded  of  the  Bib- 
lical quotation.  "He  who  bath  shall  be 
given."  Now,  thou^  the  system  Ui  leaa  than 
a  years  old,  it  appears  that  it  is  going  to  be 
reexamined  under  a  co(^>eratlve  arrangement 
between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commlssicm.  It  Is  repcK-ted 
that  one  group  will  examine  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  LabOT  Statistics  in  checking  sal- 
aries of  private  Joba  and  relating  them  to 
the  Federal  service,  while  the  other  will 
look  Into  the  use  made  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Olvll  Service  Commission  in  recom- 
mending salary  adjustments  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  One  Senator  complains 
that  two  standards  are  being  used  in  setting 
levels  of  compensation — local  rates  tat  blue 
collar  workers,  and  national  averagea  (which 
are  higher)  for  administrative  peraonnel. 

After  these  problems  involving  the  civilian 
personnel  generally  and  the  top  level  poal- 
tlon  in  the  three  branchea  of  Government  had 
been  settled  or  moved  toward  the  proq>ect 
of  a  settlement,  the  Congreaa  had  next  to 
tackle  some  other  Important  pay  problems. 
The  pay  of  the  armed  aervicea  personnel 
had  not  been  revised  and  upgraded  for 
several  years.  This  was  done  In  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1963.  Then  the 
problems  of  the  civilian  personnel  in  service 
outside  the  Continental  United  States  had 
to  be  attended  to. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  Germany  and  else- 
where were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  ,the 
amount  of  the  increase  which  they  re- 
ceived— a  mere  pittance,  they  called  It — and 
proceeded  to  give  evidence  of  their  dissat- 
isfaction by  returning  the  pittance  to  their 
Congressman  or  to  the  agency  by  which  they 
were  employed,  with  some  sarcastic  npte 
raising  the  question  aa  to  whether  they — 
the  Congress  or  the  agency— could  afford  to 
do  so  much.  It  waa  the  policy  to  return 
these  remittances  to  those  who  sent  them, 
if  a  usable  address  could  be  foimd. 

The  maintenance  of  the  comparability 
principle  Is  the  second  influence  working  to- 
ward further  pay  legislation.  As  stated 
above,  the  1962  a^ct  provides  that,  whenever 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annual  wage 
and  salary  data  indicates  the  need  there- 
for, the  necessary  revisions  in  pay  rates  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  for  its  approval. 
While  It  is  not  likely  that  such  needed 
changes  will  meet  with  any  serious  oppoei- 
tlon,  it  Is  well-estabUshed  that  luider  our 
system,  no  public  funds  can  be  expended  for 
this  or  any  other  purpoee  without  formal  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  appropriating  them. 

ranfoa  aKNxnrB 

Now  that  the  comparability  principle  has 
been  written  into  law  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
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more  or  less  assure  Its  observance  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  attention  appears  to  be  ahlft- 
Ing  to  another  aspect  of  the  Federal  pay 
problem,  namely,  the  question  of  trln§a 
benefits.  Of  these,  there  are  many  different 
typea.  For  illustrative  purposes,  perhaps 
two  Items  will  suffice,  one  relating  to  health 
benefits,  the  other  to  travel.  Both  were  en- 
acted last  year,  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  88tb  Congress. 

Health  benefits:  Public  Iaw  88-69,  ap- 
proved July  8,  1963,  amends  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefit  plana. 
iniminftt.<»  the  requirement  that  employee 
organisation  plans  must  have  been  In  opera- 
tion on  July  1,  1969,  and  permits  employee 
organiaatlons  to  i4>ply  for  i^proval  as  oar- 
riers  of  hefdth  benefits  plans  through  Decem- 
ber 1968. 

Travel :  Public  Law  88-146,  approved  Octo- 
ber 16,  1963,  amends  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  to  stu- 
dent trainees  when  assigned,  with  or  without 
promotlcm,  upon  completion  of  college  work 
to  positions  for  which  there  is  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  a  man- 
power shortage.  Prior  law  limited  such  pay- 
ment to  student  trainees  who  were  promoted 
upon  graduation. 

A  compilation  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  C<»nmlsslon  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  shows  a  considerable  number  of  bills 
in  this  general  area  upon  which  some  action 
waa  taken.  Although  none  of  them  was  en- 
acted into  law,  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
may  be  enacted  during  the  current  session. 
For  example,  one  bill  (H.R.  4837)  would  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  p>ayment  of  back 
pay  to  persons  Improperly  separated  from  the 
Federal  service.  This  passed  the  House  and 
\b  pending  In  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee. HJl.  6910  extends  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  the  authority  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  military  departments  to  settle 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  tmlformed  service  and  civilian  officers 
and  employees  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  per- 
sonal property  Incident  to  their  aervicea. 
This  blU  paaaed  Uie  House  and  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  And 
there  are  many  more  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects as  dual  compensation,  health  benefits 
and  travel,  hazardous  pay.  premlima  pay,  and 
retirement  benefits. 

One  of  the  local  newspaper  writers  on 
Federal  personnel  matters  has  suggested 
that,  when  pay  raises  have  been  achieved, 
employee  \inlons  may  sidetrack  the  question 
of  pay,  iislng  the  time  to  gain  fringe  benefits. 

THE  POSTAL  WORKEKS 

Next  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
has  approxlnuitely  1^4  million  civilian  em- 
ployeee, comes  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  half  a  million.  I  defer  to  no  one  in  my 
admiration  for  and  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  service  which  the  members  of  this 
devoted  group  of  public  servants  render  to 
me  personally  and  to  the  Nation.  Because 
they  are  well  organized,  and  effective  In  mak- 
ing known  to  the  Members  of  the  Congreaa 
their  desires  and  needs,  they  have  for  many 
years  exerted  a  very  great  Influence  In  deter- 
mining the  form  and  content  of  Federal  pay 
legislation.  When  I  say  that  the  effort  to 
meet  these  needs  has  tended  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  Imbalance  In  the  Federal 
fMLy  struct\ire,  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  post- 
al service  or  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of 
man  who  perform  its  tasks.  But  I  do  insist 
that  these  demands  present  a  problem,  not 
only  to  me  but  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress,  in  its  consideration  of  pay 
legislation — as  in  other  matters — is  charged 
with  responsiblltiy  for  8afeg\iardlng  the  na- 
tional Interest,  for  looking  at  the  problems 
which  come  before  It  In  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    In  consider- 


ing the  1962  pay  legislation,  that  broader 
oonteict  was  the  need  for  adopting  a  pay 
plan  that  would  provide  two  things:  (1)  a 
living  wage  or  batter,  in  terma  of  the  aooa- 
omy  of  the  aiztiea,  for  all  Federal  employeee, 
regardleaa  of  tha  amount  of  training  and 
preparation  required  for  their  reapectlve  Joba; 
and  (2)  a  aalary  achedule  for  top  level  ad- 
ministrative, scientific  and  profeaslonal  per- 
sonnel that  wo\ild  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recruit  and  hold  In  its  onploy  the 
niimber  of  highly  trained  specialists  nec- 
essary to  perfwm  its  technical  and  scientific 
work  in  the  new  age  of  space  and  technology. 
As  in  so  many  difficult  situations,  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  state  the  problem,  and  difficult 
to  find  an  answer  that  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  concerned. 

Here,  briefly,  is  what  happened  In  1962. 
Ihe  proposal  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion, while  granting  Increases  at  all  levels — 
some  of  them  fairly  substantial  Increases — 
emphasized  reform  of  the  salary  structure, 
and  the  urgent  need  for  higher  ceilings  for 
top  level  peraonnel.  In  conformity  with  pay 
rates  for  men  of  comparable  training,  ex- 
perience, and  ability  in  private  employment. 
Even  though  adc^tlon  of  this  plan  would 
make  more  difficult  their  own  recruiting  ef- 
forts, business  leaders  generally  supported 
the  administration  proposals.  The  House 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
held  bearlnga  and  produced  a  new  bill  based 
largely  on  the  cAA  pattern — large  Increases  in 
the  lower  gradea  and  meager  Increases  at  the 
top,  thereby  ignoring  the  essentials  of  the 
adininlstratton  plan.  This  change  lncre«ued 
the  anntial  coat  of  the  legislation  from  an 
estimated  $212  million  to  about  $700  million. 

In  other  words,  It  was  going  to  cost  more 
than  three  times  as  much,  without  accom- 
plishing the  major  objectives  of  a  better 
and  more  orderly  pay  structure  for  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole.  What  happened  In  re- 
solving this  conflict  was  the  adoption  of  a 
compromise  which,  like  most  compromises, 
was  satisfactory  to  no  one.  The  Increases 
for  the  top  Jobs  were  less  than  most  Informed 
people  thought  desirable,  while  those  In  the 
lower  gradea  were  higher  than  had  been  rec- 
ommended but  lower  than  those  who  hold 
these  positions  felt  tbat  they  were  entitled 
to.  This,  I  suppose,  is  a  more  or  less  Inevi- 
table result  when,  after  careful  and  prolonged 
consideration  of  a  difficult  problem,  men  of 
good  will  attempt  to  work  out  reasonable 
and  equitable  solutions  for  the  claims  of 
ocnnpeting  groups. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  will  make  h^py 
thoae  who  were  disappointed  In  the  result 
of  the  deliberations.  My  piupose  here  Is  to 
try  to  help  all  parties  at  Interest  to  under- 
stand the  problem  which  confronted  the 
Congress,  and  how,  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
study  and  analjnls.  the  effort  was  made  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  that  seemed  possible 
of  accomplishment  under  the  circumstances 
and  that  was  calculated  to  the  serve  the 
national  interest. 

REDUCING  THE   NTTMB^   OF  rEDESAI,  EMPLOTEXS 

In  January,  as  the  88th  Congress  assembled 
for  its  2d  session,  and  as  the  plans  and  pro- 
posals of  the  new  administration  were  made 
public  in  the  measage  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  in  oth^  ways,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  such  widely  publicized  Issues  as  tax  reduc- 
tion, dvll  rights,  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  President  had  already  taken  steps  to 
enforce  a  vlgoroxia  program  of  economy  and 
efficiency  in  all  the  Federal  deputments  and 
agencies,  and  this  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

In  lnaug\iratlng  this  program,  the  Presi- 
dent placed  each  agency  head  on  notice  that 
he  was  to  practice  all  possible  economies  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  hle^  stand- 
ards in  service  to  the  public.  They  were 
asked  to  find  ways  of  doing  more  work  with 
fewer  employees.  In  a  speech  in  Houstcm  on 
Jantiary  10,  the  Poatmastar  General  ezpreaaed 


the  poaitlon  of  the  administration  In  theae 
terms: 

"In  our  domestic  alfalra,  Prealdent  Johnson 
haa  atreased  trom  the  'Mry  beginning,  that 
the  expenditures  of  Oovernment  in  thla  ad- 
ministration wtU  be  handled  with  utmost 
thrift  and  frugality.  The  taxpayer  is  going 
to  be  assured  of  a  dollar's  value  for  every  dol- 
lar of  his  money  q>ent 

"The  expenses  of  every  Federal  agency  are 
being  trimmed  to  the  bone.  For  the  first 
time  In  a  decade  the  growth  In  Federal  em- 
ployment will  be  halted — in  fact,  there  will 
be  fewer  pe<^le  on  the  Federal  payroll  next 
year  than  in  fiscal  1964. 

"In  the  Poet  Office  Department  we  shall  cut 
our  employment  by  6,000  by  June  30.  This 
will  be  achieved  by  leaving  vacated  Jobs  un- 
filled. Our  economy  measures  will  not  re- 
sult In  impaired  postal  service.  We  expect 
to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  voliune  of  mall 
by  Improved  management  techniques  and 
harder  work  all  aroimd.  Employee  produc- 
tivity has  been  increasing  steadily  In  the 
postal  service  and  we  intend  to  bring  about 
even  further  gains. 

"President  Johnson's  stress  on  efficiency 
and  frugality  in  Government  does  not  mean 
that  essential  and  desirable  programs  will  be 
cut  back  or  baited.  It  is  essential  that  with- 
in the  context  of  efficient  management  we 
move  forward." 

This  statement  Indicates  clearly  what  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  program  are — to  keep 
Government  employment  from  growing, 
rather  than  to  acliieve  any  sizable  reduc-  . 
tlons.  No  slashing  of  essential  programs  is 
contemplated.  There  will  be  no  wholesale 
reductions  In  force.  By  a  policy  of  accre- 
tion, many  vacancies  ooctirrlng  in  existing 
positions  will  go  vmfllled,  thereby  making 
possible — at  least  for  a  time — a  halt  in  the 
further  growth  of  what  some  people  love  to 
refer  to  as  "the  b\u«aucracy."  By  better 
management  the  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
more  for  our  tax  dollars,  and  to  prevent  new 
growth  in  Federal  payrolL 

In  spite  of  the  very  restrained  and  mod- 
erate manner  in  which  the  Johnson  program 
was  presented,  its  announcement  created  a 
certain  amount  of  concern,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington officialdom,  but  among  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  was  frequently  stated  that 
"nothing  Uke  this  has  happened  in  the  last 
decade,"  but  this  was  not  true. 

It  has  happened,  in  fact,  on  several  occa- 
sions. President  Eisenhower  reduced  Gov- 
ernment employment  four  times  in  his  8 
years  in  office — in  1963,  1954,  196S,  and  again 
In  1958.  The  reduction  in  the  first  3  years 
amounted  to  some  201,000  positions.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  added  some  workers  In  each 
of  his  3  years,  but  there  were  still  40,000 
fewer  civil  servants  in  1963  than  there  were 
In  1953 — despite  a  population  growth  of  31 
million.  The  Federal  payroll  has  been  rela- 
tively stable  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
remaining    at   the   2.6    million    mark. 

ELIlCINATIirG    DISCSIICINATION 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  some  Federal  per- 
sonnel problems  of  a  quite  different  nature. 
Much  of  what  I  have  been  saying  has  dealt 
with  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  pay  prob- 
lem, but  having  In  mind  the  old  adage  to 
the  effect  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  I  want  to  comment  brlefiy  on  a  few 
of  the  problems  that  concern  all  of  us  who 
are  in  or  who  have  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
personnel  system. 

In  still  another  way,  these  problems  differ 
from  those  previously  disciissed.  We  have 
been  concerned  with  questions  regarding 
which  legislation  has  been  enacted,  but  not 
all  questions  have  a  legislative  base — at  least. 
not  at  first.  When  they  first  arise,  the 
executive  branch  has  to  deal  with  them  as 
best  it  can,  under  existing  laws,  but  if  the 
problems  persist  and  existing  laws  are  inade- 
quate, new  legislation  may  be  obtained  at 
a  later  date.  The  nature  of  some  of  the 
current    problems    was    suggested    by    the 
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UJB.  a«T«iiOMB(    4inliiy*«."    It  la  to 

acme  af  th«M  pre  ataoM  that  I  woald  now  like 

to  direct  your  » temUoa. 

OnCBIKXllATIOII  AOAlMBf   WtMOOT  WOlXTXa 

On*  toigstuMl  bag  probUm  la  this  field 
hJta  Involved  e^  aX  p»7  ler  vonan  worker*. 
Since  1940,  vmij  etfngti  were  nude  to 
0n»ck  lagMaUoB  itrTrtil*rf**~g  dlecrlmlnatlon 
in  wage*  becauM  at  atat.  Until  1008.  no  such 
bill  tiee*tii1  *M>Mi  HovM*.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, equal  pay  maaMurea  paaeed  In  both 
Chamb«n  bat  naver  reerbii  conference. 
That  laglfllatloa  would  have  eetabllahad  a 
saw  stniotur*  to  r  th*  admlnlatratlon  at  the 
not.  and  dlfferai  t  etandarda  of  ooTerage,  as 
eomparcd  with  iioae  preeorlbed  under  the 
rUr  I«bar  8tan<  ards  Act  at  1988.  On  June 
10.  Prealdent  Ki  nnedy  rtgnart  Into  law  the 
Biual  Pay  Aot  iC  1983.  pralalng— «a  he  did 
ai^-'thoa*  Mflml  «n  at  Oongreaa  who  worked 
ao  dlUgently  to  guM*  tb»  Squal  Pay  Act 
thzough"  and  heralding  It  aa  "another 
atruetura  baaa  io  democracy."  This  prob- 
lem has.  to  be  rare,  been  mora  notable  In 
prlvat*  euployn  mt  than  In  the  Ooremment 
aerrle*.  but  ara)  i  tn  Oovarament.  this  type 
or  dlaorlmlnatlo  i  stUl  eztaCB.  A  aurrey  con- 
ducted by  the  (^rll  Sarrlce  CanmlsstoQ  as 
recently  aa  1988,  aa  a  part  at  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy's program  to  eliminate  discrimination 
from  ttw  Fsdera  1  aervloe.  produced  erldence 
of  dlacTlmlnatk  n  agalnat  women  workers, 
both  In  the  ttpf  olntlng  tsroceaa  and  In  con- 
alderatloa  for  i  iromotJan  to  more  respon- 
slMe  and  battel  paying  poetttons. 

These  flgurei  from  the  survey  report 
ahowed  conclusl  rely  that  women  In  the  high- 
er gradea  eapeol  illy  are  confronted  with  al- 
most Insuperabl »  bcmiers  tn  many  agencies: 
The  ageoelea'  percentage  of  requests  for 
males  only  was  M  percent  for  Jobs  In  grades 
5  through  8,  88  percent  for  Jobs  tn  grades  9 
through  13,  and  04  percent  tn  Job*  In  grades 
18  to  15.  In  CO  itrast.  th*  agencies  specified 
"males  only"  li  only  16  percent  of  Jobs  In 
grades  1  throuf  h  4. 

The  Director  of  the  Oonunlsston's  Bureau 
of  Recrulttng  a  oA  Examining  declared  that 
these  figures  ar )  "dUBcult  to  defend  or  jiis- 
tlfy."  as  tndee< ,  they  are. 

Public  attttulee  with  regard  to  such  a 
matter  as  this  «'h*ng«  Mowly,  almost  Im- 
peroeptlMy  so,  Mit  they  do  change.  Presl- 
decit  Roosevelt  had  one  woman  Cabinet 
member  throug  tumt  his  tenure,  and  Presi- 
dent Bsenhowi  r  had  me  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod. Prealdeni  Kennedy  appointed  more 
women  to  impo  tant  positions  tn  the  Federal 
service  than  aiy  of  his  predecessors,  but 
not  enough  to  forestall  the  complaints  of 
women'a  organ  laatlona  that  women  were 
attll  groaly  ui  derrepreaented  In  top  level 
poaltloas  In  t]  le  service.  President  John- 
aon  has  now  in  Heated  (January  29)  his  In- 
tention oi  dolxg  sooiething  about  this  sit- 
iiH^/w^  annooz  dng  that — aa  a  first  step — 
60  quallflad  wcm*n  would  be  appointed  to 
Imiwrtant  poal  Ooos  In  the  service  within 
a  month.  8oei .  a  move.  If  followed  by  other 
Tti»H«j  appolnl  ments  la  the  future,  as  va- 
cancies occur.  :ould  have  a  significant  In- 
fluence In  breaking  down  the  existing  bar- 
riers. 

«  KAaU.   DISCSXMIMATIOIV 

Under  leglsli  tlon  already  on  the  books, 
the  admlnlstra  ion  has  oonttnned  the  drive 
to  eliminate  dla  Timlnattoo  In  employment  tn 
the  Federal  seivlce,  on  account  of  race,  In 
both  the  dvUlm  and  military  branchea  of 
the  service,  anl  in  the  personnel  practlees 
of  Oovemmeut  contrastors.  Presidential 
commlttaaa  hare  been  fODctlonlng  in  each 
of  thes*  areas  Tor  some  time,  to  hear  ocm.- 


plalnts.  apprtiisod  violators,  and  to  take 
■taps — legal  «r  olberwlse — to  correct  existing 
malpracttoea  and  obtain  full  compliance  In 
the  future. 

Thla  la,  in  thaae  days,  obviously  a  very 
SMiaitiTe  area  wMiln  which  to  work.  Moat 
Americans  a^e*  Hiat  the  Negro  and  other 
members  ef  mlnortty  groups  deserve  a  better 
break  wiyi  respect  to  education.  Jobs,  hous- 
ing. andStecesa  to  public  accoounodatlons 
than  they  Iiave  had  in  the  past,  but  before 
this  can  be  achieved,  the  effect  of  generations 
of  prejudice  and  r^reaslon,  of  "keeping  the 
Negro  In  his  ptace"  has  to  be  overcome. 
This  Is  not  easy,  for  It  Involves  basic  changes 
in  a  l<«g-accepted  way  of  life.  These 
changes  present  many  practical  difficulties. 

Members  ot  minority  groups  are  at  present 
very  sensitive,  and  are  apt  to  see  or  to  think 
that  they  see  dlacrlmlnatlon  where  In  fact 
none  exists  or  was  Intended.  Bome  seem  to 
expect,  not  equality  of  treatment,  which  Is 
their  right,  but  preferential  treatment,  and 
complain  if  they  do  not  get  It.  Conversely, 
some  whites  complain  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  became  their  skins  are 
not  black — and  so  It  goes. 

LABOB  TTNIOMS  AMONG   rCDEKAL  EMPLOY  K£S 

Although  organizations  o<  Federal  em- 
ployees devel<q>ed  In  shore  establishments 
and  InntsllnWims  as  far  back  as  the  Jack- 
sonlan  Era.  it  Icaig  continued  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  Istxx'  xuilons  and  labor  union 
tactlCB  had  Uttla  er  no  place  among  Oovem- 
ment  empioyaea.  Oovernment — at  least  the 
Federal  OovamoMnt — was  somehow  different 
from  private  employment,  and  Oovernment 
was  or  was  soppoeed  to  be  a  model  employ- 
er. Teachers,  now  organized  in  the  larger 
cities,  long  shted  away  from  union  member - 
ahlp  Just  as  professional  people  still  do,  on 
the  ground  that  such  membership  and  the 
tactics  of  th*  wrV^f  are  not  becoming  to 
or  Ln  keeping  wKh  the  dignity  of  either  the 
person  or  the  Job  of  the  professional  man  or 
wonuui. 

Now.  in  the  mldslxtles,  when  labor  unions 
are  flnrftng  their  Influence  dwindling  or 
threatMied  In  laany  long  unionized  Indus- 
tries, and  when  other  Industries  are  proving 
hard  to  orgaaJas,  unionism  tn  the  Federal 
Government  mnii  to  be  flourishing.  These 
are  some  of  the  recent  developments.  Just 
a  week  b^ore  h*  was  elected  President,  in 
1960,  the  late  President  Kennedy  wrote  In  a 
letter:  "I  have  always  believed  that  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  deal  collec- 
tively with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  In  which  they  6u-e  employed  should 
be  protected."  Although  resistance  to  un- 
ionization had  been  gradually  weakening. 
Its  decline  during  the  3  jrears  was  very  rapid. 
It  may  even  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  justify 
the  statement  that  It  was  spectacular. 

The  basis  f*r  this  generalization  may  be 
found  In  these  Important  developments  dur- 
ing recent  years.  In  January  1962,  the 
President  signed  two  Executive  orders  de- 
signed to  improve  relations  between  man- 
agement and  employees  In  the  Federal 
service. 

The  first  of  these  provided  for  a  broad 
system  of  official  recognition  of  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  which  became  effective  on 
July  1;  the  second  directed  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  Issue  by  April  1  a  plan  for  a 
new  system  for  disposing  of  employee  appeals. 
Both  of  these  were  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  President  by  his 
task  force  on  employee-management  rela- 
tions In  the  Federal  service,  headed  by  them 
Secretary,  now  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
who,  in  presenting  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, stated  that  Its  recommendations 
charted  the  mast  slgnlflcant  advance  that 
had  l>een  mad*  in  the  field  since  the  Lloyd. 
LaFoUette  Ac*  of  1912.  As  the  President 
signed  the  ardsr,  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
th*  public  intarest  remains  the  dominant 
consideration,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 


employee-management    relations    would    be 
strengthened  by  the  orders. 

A  second  Important  development  occtirred 
almost  exactly  1   year   ago  when,  on  Feb- 
nuu7  27,  1988,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled 
that  Government  workers  may  have  their 
union  dues  deducted  from  their  paychecks 
by  their  Federal  agencies — in  other  words, 
that   the   checkoff   system   might    l>e    used 
with    respect   to    Federal    employees.    This 
ruling  somewtiat  unexpectedly  gave  unions 
a  right  they  have  sought  for  many  years. 
Union  leaders  believe  that  it  will  strengthen 
their  position  in  attracting  new  members. 
The  ruling  came  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
the  Civil  Service  Oommisslon  raising  auch 
questions  as  these:  whether  agencies  could 
charge    for   the   cost  of   this   service,   and 
whether  the  President  could  set  a  uniform 
charge  for  the  service.    The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   had    previously   held   that   a   checkoff 
system  could  not  be  establlahed  without  spe- 
cific legislative  authorization,  but  the  Con- 
gress had  enacted  such  legislation  In  1961. 
The  third  point  that  I  would  make  here  Is 
not  so  much  a  new  one  as  a  report  of  a  de- 
layed reaction  to  the  first.    Jerry  Klutz  re- 
cently reported  In  the  Washlngrton  Post  that 
the  first  critical  reactions  to  the  President's 
union  recognition  order  were  being  heard 
on   Capitol   Hill.     Although  administration 
spokesmen    rejected    the    idea,    suggestions 
were  being  made  that  this  was  merely  a  first 
step,  which  would  lead  to  militant  union- 
ization of  an  Federal  employeee,  then  the 
closed  shop,  collective  bargaining  on  Issues 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  and 
finally   to   slowdowns  and  strikes   such   as 
those  which  have  of  late  crippled  the  French 
and  other  govenunents.     Since  Federal  em- 
ployees are  forl>ldden  to  strike  both  by  law 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  their  unions,  this 
seems  hardly  probabl*. 
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In  this  speech,  long  though  it  may  be,  I 
can  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
of  our  Federal  service.  Since  all  of  us  are 
professional  people,  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
fessional person  In  the  servlc*  is  one  topic 
that  should  certalnlj|  not  be  overlooked. 
The  general  assumption  appears  to  be  that 
there  are  no  problem*  la  this  area.  So  we 
have  been  acting  on  theory  that,  should  some 
arise,  they  will  probably  go  away  if  we  do 
not  worry  too  much  about  them.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  like  this  approach. 

What  are  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  pro- 
fessional person  in  Government?  The  ex- 
perience of  a  small  group  of  top  level  Federal 
professionals  that  I  know  about  may  shed 
some  light  on  this  question.  This  group 
met  once  a  month  for  a  p«1od  of  nearly  2 
years,  at  the  Brookings  Institution  In  Wash- 
ington, In  an  effort  to  do  two  things:  (1) 
to  identify  the  problems  of  the  more  than 
200,000  Federal  professloiuls  in  the  coun- 
try, and  (2)  to  figure  out  what  could  be 
done  about  them.  Very  early  In  their  de- 
liberations It  became  apparent  that  there  are 
many  problems,  and  that  very  little  atten- 
tion Is  being  paid  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  professional  em- 
ployee in  Gov^Tunent  has  had  ik>  spokee- 
n:ian.  Although  each  professional  man  be- 
long to  various  prcrfesslonal  groups  In  his 
field — accounting,  law,  engineering,  physics, 
chemistry,  or  whatnot,  these  organizations 
are  largely  compoeed  of  and  are  dominated 
by  and  render  service  primarily  to  members 
who  are  In  private  employment  or  in  the  uni- 
versities. There  Is  In  each  of  these  na- 
tional organizations  a  contingent — some- 
times a  sizable  contingent — of  those  who  are 
in  the  Government  service,  but  virtually 
no  attention  is  given  to  their  problems  cm: 
their  needs.  This,  the  representatives  of 
the  associations  frankly  admitted  when  they 
met  with  th*  members  ot  the  organizing 
group. 


Their  flatUngs  in  thla  reqiect  were  r*in- 
fore*d  in  oonvenatlons  with  Members  of 
Oongreaa  and  oongreaalooal  ataff  paofrta. 
Two  farmer  staff  directors  of  the  Houa*  and 
Senate  Ooonnltteca  on  Post  Offloe  and  Otvll 
Service  assured  them  that  the  Utuolbtn  wars 
perfectly  willing  to  help  the  profeasionala, 
but  that  ikotxxty  ever  tdd  them  (the  Mem- 
bers and  the  oommltitees)  what  the  profea- 
sionala wanted.  Theee  findings  lead  to  a  de- 
elston — very  reluctantly  made,  I  assure  you — 
to  form  a  new  Qiganizatlon,  the  Federal 
Profeaalonal  Association,  chartered  undM* 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
formally  taunchad  at  an  all-day  conference 
held  in  Novnnber  1962.  Now  slightly  more 
than  a  year  old,  the  association  has  been 
trying  to  lay  sound  foundations  for  future 
growth.  It  now  has  about  1,000  members, 
9  chapters  in  existence,  and  as  many  man 
In  the  process  of  development.  There  has 
been  nothing  spectacular  in  its  development 
but  the  prospects  for  the  future  look  quite 
encoiu'aglng. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  me  to 
enter  Into  any  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
organization,  development,  and  program  of 
the  new  association.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
it  aspires  to  be  of  service  to  the  professional 
people  in  Government  who  have  no  desire 
(or  even  a  wlUlngneBs)  to  join  a  union  to 
prvteot  their  interests,  and  to  do  what  it 
can  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Federal 
service.  It  does  not  Intend  to  concentrate 
on  pay  problems  although,  of  course,  it  will 
appear  at  proper  times  before  the  appropri- 
ate coDunlttees  to  express  the  views  of  pro- 
fessionals on  pending  proposals  In  this  field. 
It  hopes  rather  to  emphasize  such  questions 
as  conditions  of  work  conducive  to  research 
and  writing,  to  better  procedures  than  now 
exist  for  assisting  perB<Mis  who  find  them- 
selves the  victim  of  unfair  or  arbitrary 
administrative  action,  or  who  are  detri- 
mentally affected  by  the  contracting  out  of 
work  which  could  and  probably  should  be 
done  by  Government  personnel  within  the 
agencies.  And  since  professionals,  like  all 
hiunans.  grow  old  and  have  to  retire,  It  will 
Interest  itself  In  Improving  the  retirement 
system  as  It  affects  professionals. 

One  of  the  things  that  became  apparent 
very  early  In  the  delltwratlons  of  the  asso- 
ciation's organizing  group  was  that  a  good 
naany  Government  agencies  have  never 
learned  how  to  treat  professional  people,  or 
how  to  obtain  from  them  the  maximum  re- 
turn for  salaries  paid  and  efforts  expended. 
Professional  people  cannot  be  treated  like 
hired  hands;  they  cannot,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  are  to  produce  high-grade  work.  Per- 
haps they  have  something  of  the  qualities  of 
the  prima  donna  about  them,  but  they  do 
require  suitable  working  conditions,  freedom 
from  annoying  and  harassing  administrative 
details,  and  a  congenial  atmosphere  In  which 
to  work. 

niey  require  an  administrative  setup  in 
which  research  and  writing  Is  approved  and 
encouraged,  not  frowned  upon  or  merely 
tolerated  as  an  expression  of  an  idiosyncrasy 
on  the  pert  of  the  employee.  Professional 
personnel,  If  they  are  to  grow  and  develop, 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  research,  to  write 
and  publish  professionally,  subject  only  to 
such  restrictions  and  restraints  as  are  un- 
avoidably connected  with  the  use  of  mate- 
rials classlfled   for   security  reasons. 

These  things  Government  agencies  need  to 
learn  and  I  trust  will  learn  as  In  this  new 
age  of  science  and  technology,  Government 
and  Government  personnel  dally  become 
more  deeply  Involved  In  technical  problems 
of  the  highest  complexity  and  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  future  well-being  of  our  country. 

AX7TOMATION  AND  THE  rEDKEAI.  SEXVICE 

In  many  contacts  with  Federal  people,  I 
gather  the  Impression  that  they,  no  less  than 
Individuals  in  private  employment,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  what  automation 
may  do  to  them  and  their  jobs.    I  presume 


that  ttMre  la  no  aapeot  of  modem  hfe  whose 
ooassqueooes  ar*  more  talked  ahout  and  less 
understood  tlum  tbat  of  automation!  Slnoe 
a  good  many  of  the  members  of  ttila  audienee 
are  prof «HriannlB  wbcae  woi^  ■•ema  eapeotaUy 
likely  to  be  affected  by  automatloii  in  aa 
Inqwrtant  way,  H  seem*  i^iproprlate  for  me 
to  devote  a  fem  remaiics  to  ttt*  goremmental 
■apects  of  thla  fascinattng  subject. 

In  th*  first  plaoe,  governments  have  been 
slow — much  slower  than  management  in  pri- 
vate industry — to  visualize  what  automatic 
data  processing  can  mean  for  them,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  financial  savings  and 
benefits  which  it  offers.  Even  ao,  current 
stirvejrs  atyom  considerable  progress  m  ttils 
direction,  and  further  development  may  be 
expected  In  the  f  ut\u-e  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
Uke  any  Impcx'tant  dev«lopment,  adjust- 
ment and  change  will  be  required. 

Some  IndividualB  will  be  hurt,  but  by  care- 
ful advance  planning,  and  by  programs  for 
the  training  and  retraining  of  the  Individ- 
ual employees  whose  present  Jolw  are  dimin- 
ished or  abolished,  the  personal  injuries  can 
iM  held  to  a  minimum  and  progress  can  be 
made  from  which  all  will  benefit,  and  In  this 
I  Include  ev^n  the  relocated  employee. 

This  Is  one  of  those  things  that  we  have 
to  take  in  our  stride.  Banshee  yowls,  and 
outbursts  of  rage  and  vituperation  have 
never  been  particularly  successful  in  solving 
problems,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  they 
will  be  here,  although  they  have  already  been 
tried,  and  probably  will  X>e  again.  The  most 
extensive  tisers  of  ADP  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Department  of  Commerce  (par- 
tlcvilarly  In  the  Btu-eaus  of  Census  and  Pub- 
lic Roads) ,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  now  being  Joined  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  which  the  proc- 
esses of  automation  are  being  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. In  all  sigencles,  ADP  Is  being  used 
for  payroll  and  accoimtlng  operations.  The 
experience  thus  far  was  summarized  at  the 
1963  National  Conference  of  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration,  In  which 
these  points  were  stressed: 

First,  ADP  systems,  on  a  large  scale,  have 
an  enormous  potential  for  employee  disloca- 
tion, luiless  manpower  planning  accom- 
panies technical  planning. 

Second,  If  the  Impact  on  employees  Is  to 
be  minimized,  Innovations  in  personnel  man- 
agement may  be  required. 

Third,  retraining  can  also  be  highly  impor- 
tant in  adjustment  of  employees.  IRS  found 
early  In  its  planning  that  attrition  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  employment  In 
the  affected  work  units. 

Fourth,  encouraging  employees  to  relocate 
presented  the  most  difficult  problem.  Be- 
cause of  personal  and  financial  responsi- 
bilities, fewer  employees  than  were  antici- 
pated were  wllimg  to  move. 

In  addition,  the  point  is  emphasized  that 
In  the  future,  the  Government  employee 
must  be  far  more  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
change  and  innovation  than  In  the  past. 
The  chance  that  a  man  can  follow  the  same 
type  of  activity  through  all  the  years  of  his 
working  life  is  very  slim;  on  the  contrary, 
the  probability  Is  that  the  employee  of  the 
future  will  be  engaged  in  several  diffwent 
types  of  work,  very  likely  in  as  many  different 
locations.  In  the  course  of  his  working  life- 
time. 

Because  automation  is  so  new.  and  there 
has  been  so  little  opportunity  to  study  and 
evaluate  its  effects,  there  Is  a  movement 
underway  right  now  to  establish  a  iJroadly 
representative  32-memlJer  study  commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  economic  and  social 
dislocations  resulting  from  automation,  pos- 
sible arms  reduction  and  changes  In  defense 
spending.  The  findings  of  such  a  body 
should.  In  due  time,  l>e  of  quite  as  great 
significance  to  Government  people  as  for 
those  In  private  employment. 


TRx  ra>BLAL  Slavics:  rrs  imagx  amb  rrs  coals 
The  inuiffe  of  the  Federal  service 

I  know  of  no  more  suitable  way  of  bring- 
ing these  remarks  to  a  dose  than  to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  matter  of  serlotis  concern 
to  every  person  in  this  room — the  Image  of 
the  Federal  service  smd  Its  goals.  The  gov- 
ermnent  worker  has  never.  In  any  society, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  been  a  particu- 
larly popular  or  admired  individual.  On  the 
contrary,  the  government  worker  has,  all  too 
often,  been  looked  down  upon  and  spoken 
of  in  disparaging  terms  as  being  some  awt 
of  parasite  on  the  back  or  in  the  hair  of 
the  body  politic.  He  has  often  been  charac- 
terized as  not  being  very  able,  not  very 
ambitious  or  industrious  (or,  ol>vlously.  be 
would  not  be  a  government  worker),  and 
sometimes  not  very  honest.  This  time- 
honored  aterotype  of  the  government  worker 
does  gross  Injustloe  to  the  vast  army  of  able 
and  devoted  men  and  women  who  today  make 
up  the  Federal  civil  service. 

This  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  Its  public  service  personnel  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  concern.  The  late  Profes- 
sor and  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Leonard 
D.  White  made  a  study  of  the  subject  and 
publUhed  a  book  alMsut  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Oommisslon,  organized  and 
directed  a  nationwide  campaign  to  get  the 
story  of  the  public  aervice  to  the  people. 
Currently,  within  the  last  few  days,  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington  has 
published  an  Important  volxune  on  "The  Im- 
age of  the  Federal  Service,"  as  a  part  of  the  . 
report  on  Its  6-year  study  of  the  Federal  serv-  "• 
Ice  and  Its  proMems.  Obviously,  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
legislation,  although  occasionally,  there  are 
ways  In  which  legislation  can  be  helpful. 
This  report  vrtll,  I  am  sure,  be  carefully  stud- 
ied to  see  what  action  the  Congress  might 
take  that  would  be  helpful  and  constructive. 
The  purauit  of  excellence 
Just  as  many  tlx>ughtful  persons  have 
been  concerned  about  the  popular  Image  of 
the  public  service,  many  are  also  concerned 
with  what  may  be  called  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence. How  is  our  NatlcHial  Government, 
with  Its  In^Kirtant  dcxnestlc  responsibilities, 
and  its  foreign  reeponslbilltles  emanating 
from  Its  position  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
going  to  get  its  proper  share  of  the  best 
minds,  and  the  l>est  trained  minds  to  carry 
on  its  work  In  this  new  age  of  science,  tech- 
nology, automation,  and  space?  This  Is  not 
a  problem  that  can  be  solved  either  by  wish- 
ful  thinking  or   by  exhortation. 

There  are  at  least  three  Important  pre- 
requisites of  a  better  public  service.  The 
first  is  better  pay,  and  this,  we  are  all  happy 
to  note,  has  l>een  and  is  being  achieved. 
The  second  Is  the  recognition  of  merit,  and 
here,  also.  Important  progress  Is  being  made. 
I  have  been  much  Impressed  this  year,  as  I 
have  in  former  years,  as  I  have  read  In  the 
papers  of  the  important  contributions  made 
by  many  Individuals  In  the  Federal  service. 
The  practice  of  giving  public  recognition  few- 
conspicuous  achievement  Is  something  rela- 
tively new  and  recent,  but  I  like  It.  Here  are 
the  Stockberger  Award,  the  Jump  Award, 
the  Flemmlng  Awards,  the  Civil  , Service 
League  Awards,  the  Rockefeller  Fund 
Awards,  and  the  awards  for  outstanding 
women  workers — to  mention  only  a  few. 
This  recognition  of  accomplishment  is  im- 
portant, and  I  believe  that  it  contributes 
greatly  to  the  realization  of  our  goal  of 
achieving  excellence  In  the  public  service. 

An  examination  of  the  life  stories  of  the 
recipients  of  these  awards,  and  of  the  con- 
tributions that  they  had  made  is.  Indeed,  im- 
pressive. Here  are  found.  In  the  work  of 
these  men  and  women,  the  evidence  of  sig- 
nificant contributions  not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  but  very  often  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.     As  I  ponder  over 
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ward In  securing  the  greatest  possible 
successes  fw  oar  country  out  of  ttie 
"Kennedy  rvmuL" 

Secretary  Freeman  has  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways,  but  in  no  area  has 
he  carried  aa  More  vigorously  and  with 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
than  he  has  in  agriculture  trade.  The 
speech  he  made  at  Clakk  Tboicpson's 
dinner  is  particularly  timely,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  It  in  the 

CONGRXSSIOMAI.  RaCOSD. 

Aooaxss   or  SBcaaxABT  of  AGaicni.TT7aK 
OavxuLB  L.  TKoauLN 

This  la  a  crMlcal  year  for  agriculture  and 
particularly  for  agricultural  trade.  Prelim- 
inary talka  leading  to  the  opening  of  general 
trade  negoClaMooa  In  liay  aC  this  year  have 
been  underway  f«r  aome  montha.  Declalonn 
which  will  be  made  In  Geneva  this  year  In 
the  trade  aegaUatkma  will  have  a  critical 
effect  on  American  agriculture  and  on 
farmera  in  the  ITnlted  Btatea  for  many  years 
to  come.  Theae  dactoiona  are  turning  out  to 
be  dlfflcTilt  t*  aiake. 

I  refer,  of  eourae.  to  the  negotiations 
which  ha^e  ooaae  to  lie  called  the  Kennedy 
round  ot  general  trade  negotlationa  arising 
out  ot  tha  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  trading  oowntrlea  of  tbe  world  and  the 
agricultural  produoera  in  theae  countries 
are  truly  at  a  croaaroada  In  1964.  They  may 
choose  to  travel  the  high  road  of  trade  ex- 
pansion, of  fair  and  Uberal  and  outward - 
looking  trada  policlea.  or  tliey  can  chooee  the 
low  road  of  reatrlctlTe,  inward-looldng.  self- 
auflicient  agrteultural  and  trading  systems. 

If  the  commercial  trading  nations  of  the 
free  world  taka  the  high  road,  it  can  mean 
expanded  export  nuu'keta,  increased  sales 
for  VA.  farmeca,  and  a  better  day  for  the 
world's  oonaumers.  If  the  trading  countrlee 
take  the  low  road,  it  will  mean  higher  coets 
to  their  cansuaaers.  lower  standards  of  living, 
political  differenoea  arising  out  of  economic 
protectionism,  and  a  far  more  difficult  world 
to  live  In. 

I  want  to  discuss  these  questions  tonight 
not  only  with  rice  producers  and  rice  millerB 
who  are  here  at  this  meeting,  but  through 
you  with  fanners  all  over  tbe  country.  The 
question  of  trade  is  one  which  affects  all  of 
our  fanners  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Kven  though  rice  exports  may  be  governed  by 
regulations  in  foreign  markets  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  govern  feed  grain 
exports,  the  principles  which  can  improve 
farm  incomes  and  enhance  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  world  are  the  same  from  com- 
modity to  commodity  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  tonight  and 
then  seek  t«  aaswer  them.  In  this  fashion, 
we  can  best  pinpoint  some  important  facts 
in  what  has  come  to  be  a  somewhat  confus- 
ing pictiu-e. 

1.  Are  agricultural  exports  important? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  trade  negotiations  involv- 
ing agricxiltural  products  are  so  difficult? 

3.  Has  the  emergence  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununlty  changed  things  In  regard 
to  agriciiltural  trade? 

4.  Do  we  oppose  tbe  Eiu^pean  Economic 
Community  or  obstruct  it? 

5.  Do  some  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  current  practices  and  negotiat- 
ing proposals  r^resent  a  serious  threat  to 
the  American  farmer  and  his  markets? 

6.  What  are  these  negotiating  proposals, 
and  why  do  they  threaten  our  legitimate 
rights? 

7.  Do  we  have  negotiating  proposals? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  difficult, 

but  they  are  crucial  to  the  agricultural  trade 
negotiations,  and  the  outcome  of  the  issues 
raised  in  these  questions  Is  as  Important  to 
American  farmers  as  the  outcome  of  our  own 
domestic  agricultviral  policies. 


1.  Are  agricultural  exporta  Important? 
They  are  exceedingly  important— more  than 
at  any  time  tn  our  history  to  farmera  and  to 
the  entire  Nation.  Xxports  provide  markets 
for  over  60  million  producing  acree;  they 
greatly  eaae  the  problems  of  production  ad- 
justment. Exports  strengthen  market  prices 
and  improve  farm  Inoomea.  Farm  products 
for  export  provide  Jobs  for  around  1  mUlion 
farmworkers,  and  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  those  in  towns  and  cities  who 
transport,  store,  proceas,  and  otherwise  serv- 
ice our  food  and  agricultural  indtistrtes. 
AgrlcultimU  exports  selling  In  tbe  world  mar- 
ket for  dollars  add  to  the  plus  aide  of  our 
intemaUonal  accounts  at  tha  rate  of  $4  bil- 
lion a  year— twice  tbe  dollar  export  rate  of 
1955,  before  moat  of  today's  market  expan- 
sion efforts  were  undertaken. 

Not  only  do  agricultural  exports  aid  our 
own  economy  greatly,  but  they  are  one  of  the 
greatest  expressions  of  American  progress  &n& 
American  ability  aa  seen  in  foreign  lands. 
Today,  the  products  from  American  farms  are 
helping  to  feed  and  clothe  vaon  millions  of 
the  world's  people  than  ever  t>efore,  and  this 
fact  speaks  loudly  and  clearly  for  our  free 
and  competitive  agricuittire. 

Because  agricultural  trade  to  Important, 
agriculture  to  included  in  the  general  trade 
negotiations.  There  to  a  very  simple  logic 
behind  tbe  dectoion  to  tie  all  products  to- 
gether in  the  negotiations.  It  will  benefit 
both  sides  to  do  thto.  It  was  to  use  agricul- 
tural concessions  where  poastble  to  secure  in- 
dustrial concessions,  and  to  use  industrial 
concessions  where  possible  to  secxire  agricul- 
tural concessions.  Thto  procedure  to  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  decision  to  coordinate  the 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural  trade  nego- 
tiations. It  makes  good  negottoting  sense 
and  gives  us  a  stronger  hand.  Europe  to  not 
basically  an  agricultural  exporter.  We  have 
comparatively  little  to  offer  her  that  to  at- 
tractive In  the  agricultural  concession  area. 
But  Europe  to  a  heavy  exporter  of  nonagri- 
cultural products  and  there  to  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange. 

2.  Why  to  it  that  trade  negotiations  in- 
volving agriculttiral  products  are  so  difficult? 

Tliere  are  certain  historical  reasons.  In 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
the  farmer  has  always  been  the  low  man  on 
tbe  economic  totem  poto.  Aa  governments 
have  introduced  meas\ues  to  improve  the 
incomes  of  farmers  relative  to  other  eco- 
nomic sectors,  there  has  grown  up  a  w^ole 
system  of  restrictions  protecting  domestic 
production  in  all  countries  by  shutting  out 
trade.  I  do  not  exclude  the  United  States 
from  this  difficult  situation,  although  our 
agriculture  is  protected  far  less  than  the 
agriculture  of  other  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  farm  families  on  tbe 
average  earn  Incomes  only  56  percent  as  high 
as  the  average  for  families  working  in  other 
economic  sectors.  The  same  thing  to  true  in 
Europe.  This  situation  can  and  must  be  im- 
proved both  in  the  United  States  and  In 
Exirope.  But  it  cannot  be  improved  simply 
by  building  a  wall  around  tbe  agriculture  of 
a  country  or  group  of  countries,  thereby 
restricting  the  flow  of  trade.  Tet  tlutt  has 
often  been  the  first  approach  to  our  farm  in- 
come problems.  And  it  is  one  we  must  still 
reckon  with. 

There  Is  also  the  fact  of  tbe  technological 
explosion.  The  Immense  improvements  in 
agricultural  productivity,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  have  brought 
the  pressure  of  agriclultiural  surpluses  t« 
bear  on  farm  prices  a^d  farm  Incomes.  Also, 
this  rising  productivity  has  led  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  believe  that  they  can 
become  self-sufficient  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction even  though  they  have  failed  to  do 
it  In  the  past.  Thto  has  long  been  a  goal  In 
some  areas.  So.  on  the  ohe  hand,  tbe  tend- 
ency to  protect  tbe  farmers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  increased  output   leads   to 
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trade  restrlctlonlsm.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prospect  of  increased  produotlvlty 
rekindles  the  desire  of  many  countries  oX 
finally  becoming  self -sufflcient. 

S.  Has  the  emergence  of  the  BSC  cbanged 
things  In  regard  to  agricultural  trade?  The 
KE9C,  or  Common  Market,  to  an  economic 
union  of  six  western  European  countriea.  It 
alms  eventually  to  eliminate  barriers  to  trade 
between  Its  monbers.  It  must  harmonise 
different  economic  systems  and  price  leveto. 
When  thto  to  done,  the  EEC — on  economic 
matters — ^wlll  look  and  act  as  a  aingle  nation. 
In  the  trade  negottotions,  they  wiU  act  as 
one  in  negotiating  with  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States.  They  are  try- 
ing to  do  what  we  did  when  we  adopted  Ni 
conunon  constitution — they  want  to  be  six 
In  one.  Clearly,  the  EEC  has  changed  things, 
and  we  need  to  take  account  of  tbe  new 
problems  which  have  resulted. 

4.  Do  we  oppoee  tb«  European  Economic 
Community  or  obstnict  it?  Does  tbe  United 
States  seek  to  imdermine  its  agriculture? 
Absolutely  not.  The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported and  nourished  tbe  European  Economic 
Community.  In  iM-inciple.  the  countrlee  of 
tbe  Eiu'cq}ean  Economic  Community  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  that  we  can  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  our  farm  peoi^e  and 
Improve  our  trading  relations  with  one  an- 
other at  the  same  time.  We  all  suliscrlbe 
to  the  rules  of  tbe  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  lYade — tbe  GATT.  We  work  to- 
gether for  a  stronger  free  world. 

But  as  so  often  happens  in  himuin  affairs. 
It  to  easier  to  agree  upon  objectives  than 
It  to  to  agree  upcn  ways  to  attain  them.  It 
to  difficult  to  accomplish  all  we  seek.  As  a 
result,  certain  practices  and  new  systems 
have  come  into  extotence,  and  others  are  be- 
ing discussed  which  would  not  appear  to 
further  the  trade  objectives  we  seek. 

Tbe  United  Statea,  and  particularly  tbe 
Secretary  ot  Agricultiu'e,  has  often  been 
charged  with  unreasonable  demands  upon 
other  trading  ooimtries  and  especially  on  the 
European  Economic  Community.  It  has 
been  said  in  Europe  that  we  seek  to  flood 
their  markets  with  the  prodticts  of  UJ3. 
farms,  and  to  replace  European  farmers. 
Thto  to  simply  not  true.  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  what  the  United  States  really  wants  In 
tbe   agricultural   negottotlons. 

What  we  have  asked  for  to  exactly  what 
we  are  wiling  to  give,  namely,  fair  aocess 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  based  on  trade 
In  a  recent  representative  period.  Our  pres- 
ent negotiations  on  beef  imports  are  an 
example  of  thto.  United  States  beef  in4)orts 
have  climbed  spectacxilarly  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  They  are  influencing  domestic 
prices  and  farm  income.  But  the  United 
States  to  not  arbitrarily  slamming  shut  its 
door  on  imports.  We  are  negotiating  with 
our,  principal  suppliers  access  arrangements 
which  will  recognize  our  situation  and  their 
market  needs.  These  market  share  arrange- 
ments will  allow  imports  to  continue  to  enter 
tbe  United  States  up  to  recent  representative 
leveto,  and  to  expand  as  our  total  market 
grows. 

Tbe  United  States  and  other  exporters 
now  supply  a  share  of  Europe's  markets  and 
tbe  markets  of  the  other  trading  nations. 
Wh%t  we  ask  in  tbe  future  to  that  the  agri- 
cultural trade  policies  being  undertaken  not 
be  designed  to  reduce  our  opportunities  to 
share  In  those  markets  on  a  fair  and  reason- 
able competitive  basto.  We  ask  that  tbe  in- 
terests of  the  efficient  agricultural  produc- 
ers of  tbe  world  be  accounted  for  in  the 
agricultural  and  trade  poUcies  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  tbe 
problems  of  European  farmers.  Our  farm- 
ers have  much  in  common  with  the  farmers 
of  Europe.  We  hope  that  Europe's  farmers 
will  prosper  and  that  their  markets  will  ex- 
pand and  their  income  rise  along  with  the 
Income  of  U.S.  farmers.    We  seek  an  oppor- 


ttmlty  to  ahaw.  tharefore,  that  It  to  to  the 
nkutual  advantage  of  Importing  countriea 
and  exporting  countriea  to  rtiare  the  worlds 
agricultural  saaiketa  and  thaS  the  end  re- 
siilt  would  be  better  farm  Incomes  and 
higher  living  standards  throughout  the  world. 

6.  Do  sc»ne  of  tbe  European  Economic 
Community's  current  practices  and  propoeato 
represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  American 
farmer  and  hto  market? 

The  only  pcBiUde  answer  to  this  question 
is  "yes."  Some  of  tbe  erosion  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  has  already  begun.  Exports  of 
wheat  flour  to  tbe  EEC  coiuitrtes  drc^ped  by 
40  percent  in  1963;  exports  of  poultry  and 
poultry  producta  declined  by  64  percent  in 
1963.  Import  restrictions  for  grains  which 
are  under  dtocusslon  within  the  European 
Economic  Community  could  seriously  dam- 
age oiu'  markets  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
And  a  negotiating  pton  has  been  proposed 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  basing  the 
agricultural  trade  negottotlons  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  policies  and  levies  which 
would  seriously  threaten  markets  we  have 
served  for  many  years. 

6.  What  to  thto  plan  and  why  does  it 
threaten  our  legitimate  marketo? 

Tbe  newspapers  in  recent  weeks  have  writ- 
ten a  great  deal  about  a  negotiating  plan  for 
agriculture  developed  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Ctnnmunity.  Our  knowledge  of  thto 
plan  to  in  many  respects  inoxnplete  but  we 
know  enough  about  it  to  be  very  concerned 
about  its  ^ect  upon  tbe  United  States  and 
upon  the  trade  negotiations  generally. 

In  essence  thto  plan  seeks  to  turn  all  im- 
port duties  or  other  Import  barriers  on  agri- 
cultural ivoducts.  In  aU  negotiating  coun- 
tries, into  variable  levies  of  the  kind  now 
applicabto  in  the  Eureopean  Economic  Com- 
munity. It  would  seriously  alter  the  {xee- 
ent  system  of  agreements  and  practices 
wc«'ked  out  over  many  years,  and  replace 
them  with  a  new  system. 

As  I  xmderstand  it,  this  to  not  the  kind  of 
negotiating  |>roposal  which  would  make  for 
progress.  Instead  we  need  a  more  practical 
proposal  which  recognizes  and  respects  the 
different  kinds  of  farm  support  systems  in 
tbe  world  and  the  different  kind  of  Import 
barriers  which  protect  tb«n.  It  to  not  reas- 
onable to  expect  to  Impose  one  system  on  all 
countries  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  ap- 
pealing that  system  may  be  to  those  who 
have  devised  It.  We  need  a  plan  which  can 
result  in  tbe  reduction  of  fixed  import  du- 
ties, in  greater  access  to  markets,  and  in  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  discrimination 
among  supplying  countries  wbwe  it  to  prac- 
ticed. 

Tbe  rights  of  third  countries  of  access  to 
markets  have  been  painfully  negotiated  over 
tbe  years.  They  are  tbe  starting  point  for 
further  negotiations.  If  they  are  svrapt  away, 
tbe  fair  and  legltinoate  trade  Interests  of  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  trading  world  will  go  with  them. 
Thto  must  not  be  allowed   to  happen. 

7.  Do  we  have  a  negotiating  proposal? 

I  do  not  approach  these  nmtters  in  a  nega- 
tive way — to  (Astruct  progress.  It  to  useless 
to  point  oiu-  flnger  at  others  if  we  have  no 
proposals  of  our  own.  Instead,  we  must  ap- 
proach these  Important  trade  negotiations 
positively,  recognizing  the  problems  of  others 
sympathetically  and  not  rejecting  out  of 
band  tbe  needs  of  other  countries  for  a  sound 
domestic '  farm  policy  which  meeto  their 
needs. 

To  do  this,  we  must  first  find  a  way  to 
negotiate  under  tbe  new  clrcimistances  re- 
sulting from  the  EEC:  then  we  must  actually 
negotiate.  As  reaUstic  people,  we  are  not 
trying  to  redesign  the  world's  commerctol 
trading  system;  instead  we  are  searching  tor 
a  negotiating  plan,  recognizing  the  differing 
needs  of  all  countries  to  protect  their  farm 
Income  programs. 

In  my  considered  Judgment  there  to  such 
a  practical  workable  system.  We  in  tbe 
USDA  have  worked  long  and  bard  on  such  a 


plan.  Its  basto  to  very  simple.  Its  aim  to 
fair  market  ahartng  based  on  long-standing 
practices,  adjusted  to  new  conditions  result- 
ing from  the  European  Eccmomlc  Commu- 
nity and  recognizing  her  problems  but  als* 
the  interests  of  third  coiuitries  as  weU. 
Such  a  negottoting  plan  recognizes  that  aU 
covmtries  have  rights.  It  would  embody 
certain  well-estabUsbed  international  trad- 
ing principles  and  goato. 
Here  are  its  elements : 

1.  Fixed  import  duties  should  be  reduced 
substantially.  If  tbe  negotiating  countries 
adopt  a  general  rule  for  reducing  fixed 
duties,  that  rule  should  cover  agricultiu-al 
products  as  well  as  industrial.  Any  items 
too  sensitive  to  permit  lower  duties  would 
qualify  for  an  exception  for  farm  products 
as  for  any  type  of  product. 

2.  Variable  import  levies — a  new  device 
widely  used  in  tbe  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  in  some  other  European  coun- 
tries— should  be  included  in  tbe  negottotlons 
in  a  meaningful  way.  But  vartoble  levies 
cannot  be  reduced  as  fixed  Import  duties 
can.  so  we  must  find  an  alternative  means 
of  trade  liberalizaUon.  Negottoted  trade 
access  through  arrangements  for  both  do- 
mestic producers  and  exporters  to  share 
equitably  in  expanding  markets  would  lie 
the  basic  approach  for  grains,  meats,  and 
certain  other  variable  fee  items. 

3.  For  certain  products,  quantitative  re- 
strictions or  state  trading  impede  trade. 
V^ere  these  barriers  are  used  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  farm  income  inx>grams,  improved 
access  for  imports  should  be  negotiated 
again  through  fair  market  share  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  which  would  be  ne- 
gotiated for  vartoble  levies.  Where  the  non- 
tariff  barrier  does  not  perform  a  critical 
function  In  the  ivotection  of  farm  Income, 
however,  we  believe  the  barrier  should  be 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

These  propoeato  are  already  before  the 
world.  They  are  in  fact  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon language  of  trade  liberalization  aimed 
at  creating  balance  between  the  legitimate 
protection  of  domestic  farm  income  by  vari- 
ous countries  on  one  hand,  and  expanded 
international  trade  in  agricultiuv  i^oducte 
on  tbe  other. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  little  more  detail  what 
I  have  in  mind.  The  fixed  imp<»-t  duty  to 
tbe  most  common  form  of  protection  in  tbe 
world.  It  to  still  the  prevalent  form  of  pro- 
tection here  in  the  United  Stetee.  We  are 
willing  to  consider  reducing  our  fixed  import 
duties  on  agricultural  products  if  we  can  get 
adequate  payment  for  them  alKX>ad — ^we  don't 
intend  to  ^ve  anything  away — and  if  the 
domestic  situation  permits  a  cut.  We  think 
other  countries  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
same. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  for  many  com- 
modities tbe  flixed  import  duty  to  not  the 
principal  form  of  protection  used.  Variabto 
levies,  quantitative  restrictions,  and  state 
trading  are  different,  and  they  require  dif- 
ferent methods.  There  are  these  and  a  host 
of  other  devices  which,  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, give  tbe  protection  which  was  once  re- 
quired and  which  we  all  seek  to  reduce  in 
these  negottotlons  for  our  conunon  good. 
Nontarlff  barriers  cannot  be  excluded  from 
negotiations  simply  becaiise  they  are  not 
tariffs.  Tbe  most  sensible  way  to  include 
them  in  tbe  negottotlons  to  to  negotiate  mar- 
ket-share arrsmgements  for  products  covered 
by  such  systems.  Even  here  I  see  no  need 
for  any  one  form  of  arrangement.  It  should 
fit  tbe  needs  of  the  countries  and  commodity 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  and  the  market- 
sharing  arrangemente  proposed  by  tbe 
United  Kingdom  In  meate  and  cereals  are 
Important  precedents. 

Tbe  essence  of  each  arrangement,  however, 
wo\xld  be  an  asstu^nce  given  by  tbe  import- 
ers to  efficient  outside  countries  that  these 
producers   would   have    the   opportunity   to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TBUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
principal  speaker  that  evening  was  to  be 
our  coUeaerue,  the  Hwiorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Regret- 
fully, he  had  to  miss  the  dinner  due  to 
Illness  in  his  family.  The  able  general 
counsel  of  the  Ways  and  Means  C(xnmit- 
tee.  Mr.  Leo  Irwin,  delivered  the  speech 
in  the  absence  of  Chairman  Mills. 

Under  previous  consent  I  also  insert  it 
in  the  RxcoRD : 
Address  or  Hon.   Wilbcr  D    Mn.LS.   at   Af- 

PRXCIATION      DlMNES     FOK     HON.      CLARK     W. 

Thompson,   PamAv,   January   31.    1964.   at 
Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Clark  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
soN,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

This  occasion  which  brings  me  to  the  great 
State  of  Texas  Is  surely  one  of  the  meet  wel- 
comed and  pleasant  privileges  which  I  have 
experienced  In  many,  many  years.  It  is 
said — and  with  Bome  wisdom — that  poli- 
ticians alwajrs  enjoy  talking  to  people. 
This  Is  more  particularly  true  when  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  Is  deemed  important  to  our 
fellow  citizens:  when  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  talking  axe  our  friends  and  neighbors: 
and  when  the  person  about  whom  we  are 
talking  is  an  admired  and  respected  friend 
and  colleague. 

The  situation  here  tonight  has  all  of  these 
ingredients.  Next  to  my  native  Arkansans, 
there  are  no  friends  to  whom  I  would  rather 
talk  than  my  nelghbcving  Texans.  There  is 
no  farm  product  of  more  Importance  to  our 
economy — both  locally  and  nationally — than 
rice.  And.  above  all,  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Congress  mcne  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion and  tribute,  and  whom  I  would  rather 
honor,  than  my  dear  and  good  friend,  Clark 
Thompson. 

I  can  well  understand  why  there  are  so 
many  distinguished  leaders  from  both  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  here  tonight,  because  I 
know  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  Clark 
Thompson  is  held  by  all  those  who  know 
him  or  have  been  associated  with  him.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  his  high  stand- 
ing among  his  colleagues  In  the  Congress; 
yoxir  presence  attests  to  the  regard  in  which 
he  Is  held  by  his  constituents  and  neighbors. 
My  own  presence  here  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  to  review  and  pay 
tribute  to  some  of  the  more  outstanding 
contributions  which  Clark  has  made  to  the 
economic  and  political  strength  of  this  part 
of  the  country  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  my  very  high  good  fortune  in 
the  years  past  to  have  become  extremely 
familiar  with  the  ezem.plary  works  and  deeds 
of  our  beloved  and  admired  friend.  For  a 
long  time,  while  Clark  was  a  leader  in  the 
Agrlcultiu-e  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rice,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms.  I  watched  and  admired  the  quiet  and 
modest,  but  inspiring,  and  effective  way  in 
which  he  secured  enactment  of  legislative 


milestone  after  legislative  mlleatone  accord- 
ing recognition  to  the  slgnlfloance  and  im- 
portance of  rice  in  the  farm  sector  and  In  the 
food  sector  of  our  total  econ<xny. 

Thoae  of  you  here  tonight  whose  primary 
concern  Is  with  the  rice  economy  ot  your 
area  and  mine  need  not  be  reminded  that 
agriculture  legislation  relating  to  rice  has 
come  a  long  way  in  'the  past  decade  and  a 
half.  We  have  traversed  this  road  largely 
because  of  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Clark  Thompson.  It  is 
not  merely  happenchanoe  that  the  historic 
legislative  enactments  which  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  rice,  and  all  those  many  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  biislnesses  which  bene- 
at  from  it,  bear  the  name  of  Clark  Thomp- 
son. 

A  glance  at  the  program  aiuiouncing  this 
dinner  dlsdoeee  a  very  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  more  recent  measures  which  he  au- 
thored and  steered  through  the  Congress 
It  is  there  indicated  that  2  years  ago.  largely 
because  of  his  efforts  with  the  President,  the 
national  rice  acreage  allotment  was  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  and  since  that  time,  he 
has  led  the  light  in  maintaining  this  in- 
crease. He  was  also  Instriunental  In  having 
the  national  acreage  rice  support  price  In- 
creased, and  just  a  few  days  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  fmssed  a  bill  permitting 
the  transfer  ot  acreage  allotments  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  an  Individual. 

Going  back  even  further,  I  recall  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  bill  in  the  84th  Congress  which 
increased  the  then  existing  rice  acreage  al- 
lotments by  6  percent  and  which  made  other 
beneficial  changes  relating  to  rice  in  the 
Agricultiu-e  Agreement  Act;  the  bill  In  the 
85th  Congress  in  1967;  the  Rice  Marketing 
Q\K>tas  Act  of  1969;  and  I  could  continue  to 
list  these  fcMr  a  long  time.  Truly,  Clark 
Thompson  is  the  "architect"  of  our  agricul- 
tural policy  with  respect  to  rice,  and  It  is 
with  good  reason  and  Justification  that  he 
is  recognized  as  the  spokesman  for  the  rice 
industry  In  the  VB.  Congress. 

Now  what  is  this  product  which  has  mer- 
ited so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  our 
friend.  Clark?  What  is  Its  status  in  the 
farm  economy  and  the  total  economy?  And 
of  what  sigrniflcance  Is  It  to  this  section  and 
to  the  entire  United  States?  I  am  sure  that 
you  here  tonight  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions  far  better  than  I  because  while  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  activities 
with  respect  to  rice  tor  many  years,  you  are 
the  real  experts  on  this  subject.  Even  so, 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  believe  there  might  be 
some  Interest  in  recounting  just  a  few  brief 
facts  which  have  come  to  my  attention  in 
refreshing  my  recollection  on  the  significance 
and  importance  of  this  great  farm  product 
to  our  part  ->f  the  Nation. 

We  can  well  begin  with  the  fact  that  rice 
Is  a  major  crop  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  and  the  major  food  crop 
of  Texas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  that  in  1963  more  than  11  million 
hundredweight  of  rice  was  produced  in  that 
district,  which  represented  71.7  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  State  of  Texajs 

And  Texas  In  1962  was  tied  with  my  own 
State  of  Arkansas  for  the  tc^  production 
State  of  that  year,  each  having  produced 
16.401.000  bags.  However,  in  the  year  just 
closed,  the  State  of  Texas  led  the  Nation 
in  rice  production,  with  18394.000  bags  out 
of  a  total  pn  luctlon  of  70  million  bags. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  rice,  which 
Is  the  most  extensively  grown  food  crop  in 
the  world.  Is  also,  In  our  own  country,  the 
most  highly  mechanized  crop  In  the  world. 
The  jrleld  per  acre  in  the  United  States  for 
1963  was  3.963  pounds,  but  in  the  State  of 
Texas  it  was  4,036  pounds.  The  total  U.S. 
production  of  70-plus  million  bags  for  1963 
was  a  record  high  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  representing  0  percent  above  the  pre- 
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Tlotis  record  and  40  percent  above  the  1957- 
61  average.  This  larger  crop  was  the  result 
of  higher  yields,  since  the  acreage  harvested 
was  less  than  last  year.  The  yield  per  acre 
for  the  United  States  in  1968  was  336  pounds 
above  the  previotw  record  and  645  pounds 
above  the  1967-61  average.  These  statistics 
show  bow  our  efficiency  in  the  prodtiction  of 
this  most  important  food  crop  continues 
to  improve  year  by  year. 

The  cash  return  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  rice  producing  States  is  evidence  of  the 
slgnlfloance  of  this  Increasingly  important 
food  crop  in  our  total  economy.  In  1962, 
farm  marketings  of  rice  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  over  $333  million,  and  the 
marketing  of  the  Texas  srop  was  over  182 
million,  or  about  6  percent  of  total  receipts 
from  all  crops  in  the  State.  However,  these 
overall  marketing  figures  do  not  show  the 
total  plct\u«  by  any  means,  since  they  do  not 
indicate  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
families  and  businesses  which  depend  upon 
the  production,  milling,  and  marketing  ot 
rice  for  their  livelihood. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  vitally  Interested  In 
the  outIO(A  in  the  1963-64  rtoe  situation  and 
in  what  might  be  expected  on  both  the  do- 
mestio  and  the  international  front.  As  just 
reported  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about  a 
week  ago,  the  dCMnlnant  features  in  the 
1963-64  rice  situation  are,  first,  the  record 
large  crop  and,  second,  some  luicertalnty  in 
the  export  outlook.  Domestic  demand  for 
rice  in  1968-64  is  expected  to  continue  its 
upward  trwid,  and  we  are  told  it  may  total 
about  39.8  million  bags.  But  while  it  is 
exi>ected  that  exports  might  set  a  new  rec- 
ord of  88  million  bags,  the  export  estimates 
are  subject  to  more  than  msual  uncertainty. 
This  Is  because  of  several  factors,  including 
the  situation  in  Indonesia — which  Is  nor- 
mally a  major  buyer  at  the  United  States 
rice — and  as  to  what  might  be  expected  with 
respect  to  rice  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Eastern  European  bloc  countries. 

We  are  told  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board  that  the  worldwide  purchases  of  grains 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc  countries 
recently  has  led  to  speculation  that  they 
may  also  be  potential  rice  buyers.  A  txxr- 
ther,  but  more  long-term,  factor  with  respect 
to  the  export  outlook  has  to  do  with  regu- 
lations recently  promulgated  by  the  Evu-o- 
pean  Economic  Community  (EEC)  which  are 
to  go  Into  operation  on  Jxily  1.  1964.  While 
these  regulations  probably  will  not  have  any 
pronovmoed  effect  on  UB.  exports  during  the 
current  marketing  year,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly give  preferential  treifttment  to  rlce-pro- 
duclng  countries  in  the  Common  Market — 
meaning  Prance  and  Italy — when  they  do 
become  effective. 

A  look  at  the  total  statistics  for  1963  with 
respect  to  supply,  domestic  use,  and  exports 
of  rice  shows  in  bold  relief  the  Importance 
to  the  U.S.  ricegrower  of  exports.  Thus,  of 
the  total  supply  for  1968  of  77.9  million  bags, 
which  consists  of  70.1  million  of  new  produc- 
tion and  7.7  million  of  carryover,  the  do- 
mestic consumption,  including  that  for  food, 
for  seed,  and  for  Industry,  accounted  for  29.5 
million  bags  whUe  the  eiq>orts  aocovmted  for 
38  million  bags.  I  cite  these  figures  to  Indi- 
cate the  vital  stake  which  the  rice-produc- 
ing section  of  the  United  States  has  In  our 
total  international  trade  picture. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  major 
policy  objectives  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  give  the  President  the  authority  which 
he  would  need  to  deal  with  the  EEC  in  the 
next  several  years.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  and  the  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  not 
only  gives  the  President  authority  which  he 
win  need  in  this  regard,  but  also  gives  to 
him  weapons  which  he  can  use  to  help  pre- 
vent discrimination  by  foreign  coxm tries 
against  U.S.  farm  products  In  foreign  mar- 


kets. Very  strong  langxiage  was  written  into 
that  act  in  section  252,  with  respect  to  such 
matters.  Our  distinguished  honoree  here 
tonight  played  a  major  part  in  helping  to 
shape  the  trade  expansion  legislation  wliich 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  which  I  think  will  prove  to 
be  of  marked  significance  to  this  Nation  in 
its  trade  relationships  with  other  nations 
during  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  this  was  j\ist  one  of  the 
many  highly  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  reported  since  Clark  Thompson  became 
a  member  In  January  1962.  I  know  that  It 
was  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  careful  consideration  that  Clark  de- 
cided to  shift  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  he  decided 
to  make  this  more.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
stalwart  members  of  the  committee  and  has 
rendM«d  eutstanding  service  in  the  several 
fields  of  oxu-  endeavor  during  the  past  2 
years. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Ume  In  the  recent 
history  of  the  United  States  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  busier 
with  high-priority  legislation  than  has  been 
the  case  during  these  2  years.  Major  revenue 
legislation  has  been  enacted  in  each  of  the 
years  since  Clark  became  a  member  and 
particularly  Impor^nt  In  that  regard  are 
the  Revenue  Aot  of  1962  and  the  pending 
revenue  reduotton  act.  HJA.  8363,  which  has 
now  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  aiKi  which  Is  expected  to  pass  the 
Senate  and  gs  to  conference  very  shortly. 
Many  sections  of  this  bill,  which  vtrlll  pro- 
vide the  largest  tax  reduction  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  bear  the  handlw(»-k  of 
our  distinguished  friend,  Clark  Thompson. 

Other  measures  which  the  committee  re- 
ported and  which  became  law  and  which 
Clark  has  helped  to  shape  are  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1963.  which  reworked 
our  30-year-old,  outmoded  classification 
schedules;  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments 
of  1962,  which  revised  oiu-  welfare  legislation 
and  gave  the  States  more  power  to  detU  with 
abuses;  the  Tax  Rate  Sxtenslon  Acts  of 
1962  and  1963,  and  a  very  broad  variety  of 
other  measures.  So  It  Is  that  when  Clark 
moved  frcan  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he 
moved  Into  an  area  where  his  many  talents 
and  qualifications  outside  the  area  of  agri- 
culture could  be  brought  to  bear  on  fiscal, 
tax,  tariff,  and  social  seciu-lty  problems  Inti- 
mately affecting  his  own  district  and  the 
entire  United  States. 

However,  Clark  did  not  by  any  means  lose 
his  interest  in  agricxilture  when  he  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  On  the 
contrary,  tbaib  Intwest  has  continued  to 
manifest  Itself,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  recent  rice  bUls  to  pass  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  bear  his  name.  On  those 
very  few  occasions  when  Clark  has  not  been 
in  attendance  at  the  almost  continuous  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
and  I  must  say  he  is  one  of  our  most  consci- 
entious members — it  has  usually  been  be- 
caiuse  he  was  appearing  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  <w  was  at  the  I>ep>artment  of 
Agriculture  osnferrlng  with  either  the  Secre- 
tary or  other  oOclals  In  behalf  of  the  rice 
Industry  and  the  other  agricultural  Inter- 
ests of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  could  go  on  at  length 
about  the  virtues  of  our  mutual  close  friend. 
His  quiet  and  gentle  manner  and  his  big 
heart  might  be  misleading  to  one  who  did 
not  know  him  welL  These  virtues  might  be 
taken  by  the  uninitiated  as  a  mark  of  an 
easy-going  man.  However,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
know  that  he  stands  like  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar when  the  going  gets  rough.  I  recall  a 
comment  made  by  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn 


to  one  of  his  administrative  assistants.  He 
said,  "Whenever  you  get  in  real  troiible.  you 
locdi  up,  and  there  will  be  Clark  Thompson 
coming  to  you."  Mr.  Toastmaster.  I  could 
have  made  the  same  statement  as  our  late 
beloved  Speaker — whenever  we  have  had  real 
dlflicult  Issues  in  the  committee,  Clark 
Thompson  always  stands  fast  for  what  is 
right. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  a  great  gift  to  an  individual  to 
be  possessed  of  a  ready  wit,  a  keen  wit,  and 
the  ability  to  use  it  at  crucial  times.  I  can 
say  without  reservation  that  Clark's  keen 
wit  and  high  good  himico'  have  often  brought 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  "bcu^k  to 
earth."  so  to  speak,  when  tempers  were  on 
edge  over  some  difficult  point  on  which  con- 
victions on  both  sides  ran  strong. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
over  the  virtues  and  the  aocompllshments 
of  our  esteemed,  admired,  and  respected 
friend  and  colleague.  I  need  not  do  so. 
however,  because  those  of  you  whom  he  has 
represented  so  well  and  so  faitlifully  for  so 
many  years  are  aware  of  these  many  fins  vir- 
tues. I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  have 
attended  this  dinner  this  evening,  t^n4  1 
know  that  Clark  will  continue  to  merit  your 
confidence  and  your  support  and  that  he  will 
serve  you,  the  Ninth  Dlstrlot.  and  the  NatiiMi 
faithfully  and  effectively  for  many  years  to 
oome. 


ladepeBdence  Day  Celebrelkm  of  Morocco 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  i,  1964 

Bifr.  POWELL.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  today 
marics  the  eight2i  anniyersary  ot  the  in- 
depoidence  of  the  Kingdom  of  BCoroceo, 
and  on  this  mnnorable  occasion,  we  wish 
to  send  warm  f^cltations  to  His 
Majesty,  King  Hassan  n;  and  His  Ex- 
ceUency,  the  Moroccan  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  AU  Baigelloun. 

Strategically  situated,  with  coastlines 
on  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Morocco  has  played 
throughout  the  centuries  an  important 
role  In  world  politics.  The  Arabs  con- 
quered Spain  and  threatened  Europe 
through  Morocco  In  the  eighth  century. 
Both  Spain  and  Prance  considered  this 
land  of  high  mountains,  fertile  valleys, 
and  arid  steppes  Important  enough  to 
occupy.  Even  American  forces  tn  World 
War  n  found  It  the  gateway  to  North 
Africa  and  Europe.  Now  Independent, 
Morocco  continues  to  be  a  nation  of  con- 
sequences, linking  African  affairs  with 
those  of  Europe.  Purthermore.  Its  At- 
lantic coastline  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Arab  world,  which 
stretches  frcKn  the  Atlantic  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Morocco,  granted  sovereignty  by  the 
Protectorate  States  In  1956,  has  steadily 
progressed  with  Its  development  In  the 
Intervening  8  years.  Because  70  per- 
cent of  the  12  million  people  derive  their 
living  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the 
soil,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  agri- 
cultural projects.  With  the  help  of 
American  foreign  aid.  the  Moroccan 
Government  has  combated  Insects,  is 
building  a  large  Irrigation  project  in  the 
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northeast  whicl^  will,  by  1975.  Irrigate 
140.000  acres,  ai  td  has  trained  many  In 
agriculture,  eng  neerlng.  and  tndiistrial 
development  Secause  of  severe 
droughts  in  196(  and  1961  and  the  dev- 
astating earthqv  ake  in  1960.  the  United 
States  has  also  provided  surpliis  food- 
stuffs to  a  grate  ul  neopie.  Most  of  this 
wheat,  though,  i  i  doled  out,  not  as  relief. 
but  as  wages.  1 1  a  joint  effort  between 
our  Government  and  Morocco,  develop- 
ment projects  ire  initiated  to  provide 
Jobs  for  the  une  nployed.  projects  bene- 
ficial to  the  nati<  m  as  well  as  to  alleviate 
immediate  han  ships  of  the  people. 
These  laborers  t  len  receive,  as  salaries. 
cash  from  the  ICoroccan  Government, 
and  wheat  fnmi  the  United  States,  thus 
assuring  them  f  <  od  as  well  as  money  to 
buy  other  necess  stry  commodities. 

The  Moroccan  Government  has  also 
Inltiatad  a  development  scheme  to  pro- 
vide aooommodi  ttons  for  the  himdrecfe 
of  thoosands  cA  tourists  who  are  now 
dtseovoing  this  exotic  land.  Morocco 
is  rleh  In  antli  Ultles  and  picturesque 
sooierT  to  satlsl  7  all  visitors.  Fez.  one 
of  the  tradttkoal  ci^itals.  contains 
many  structures  of  the  Arab  and  Berber 
dynasties  of  old     Rabat,  on  the  other 


hand.  Is  moden 


a  Buropean  culti  ire.  For  the  photogra- 
phs', the  Atlas  Moimtains  afford  ex- 
quisite shots,  wl  ii  Its  snowcm^ped  tops 
and  deep  ravin »,  silhouetted  against 
*    magnificent  sun  Ises  and  sunsets. 


The  land  ol 
abundant  miner 
new  3-year  idan 
year,  designed 
resources  for 
sumptloD.    One 
IndiMtrial 
ture  annually 
3504W0  tons  of 
tons  of  sulphuric 
copper. 

Progress,    thak 
where.  Its  raptd|y 
towna.  tts 
cnltaral  schmie* 


ex  lort 
tie  ni 
oomUite 

no 


COS  fotore  for 
am  proud,  tberef 
my  CQCgral 
Government  anc 
anniversary  of 


with  slcyscrapers  and 


Morocco  also  contains 
Us.  For  this  reason,  a 
irlU  be  Inaugurated  this 

process  these  natural 
and  domestic  con- 
such  project  will  be  an 
which  will  manufac- 

.000  tons  of  fertilizer. 

Inxi-ore  pellets,  25,000 

acid,  and  2,700  tons  of 


Indtt  trial 


is    apparent    every- 
expandlng  cities  and 
plants.  Its  agri- 
all  denote  a  prosper- 
Moroocan  pec^le.    I 
>re.  to  be  able  to  extend 
)ns   to   the   Moroccan 
pec^le  aa  their  eighth 
iiidependence. 
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iae  of  Svccesj  tea  for  Ac  Presideacy 


EXTEMTSIO  ^  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

01 '  rumxDA 
CV  THE  HOUSE    >P  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesda  y.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  1  [r.  Speaker,  many  sug- 
gestions have  bsen  advanced  on  the 
matter  of  line  of  wiccession  for  the  Pres- 
idency. A  slmplt .  Ingenious,  and  down- 
to-earth  proposa  has  been  advanced  by 
a  very  good  frle  Eid  of  mine,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Sdlcn,  of  CblpliT.  Fla.  Mr.  Sellers  is 
a  dlstlngulsbed  oew^iaper  man  and  a 
dvle  leader.  Ian  pleased  to  submit  his 
letter  toe  rn>rliiting  In  the  Concaxs- 
flKnrALRicou. 


L.  E.  SKLLxms, 
Chipley.  Fla.,  February  18,  1964. 
Hon.  Bob  Sikxs. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Houae  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Boa:  Serrlce  organizations  (Amer- 
ican Legion.  VFW.  etc.) .  elect  more  than  one 
▼Ice  president.  So  do  many  other  clubs  and 
civic  groups. 

If  the  plan  has  merit  for  such  organiza- 
tions. It  should  likewise  have  merit  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  elect  more  than  one  Vice 
President. 

The  first  Vice  President  could  serve  in  the 
same  capacity  as  the  Vice  President  now 
serves,  with  the  second  Vice  President  mov- 
ing up  In  succession  should  the  President 
die  or  become  Incapacitated. 

This  woxiJd  end.  once  and  for  all  time,  all 
this  talk  about  who  would  serve. 

All  three  candidates  could  be  chosen  in 
the  usual  manner,  at  the  conventions  and 
at  the  polls. 

Should  the  third  man  ever  become  "sec- 
ond in  line"  so  to  speak,  he  at  least  would 
be  an  officeholder  elected  by  all  the  people 
and  not  by  a  segment  vote  or  be  a  political 
appointee. 

Perhaps  the  idea  has  merit,  maybe  not. 
Perhaps  It  has  been  suggested  many  times 
already  and  rejected  equally  as  many  times. 
Sincerely, 

EJUU,. 


ResolatioB  of  Lkiiaaaiaa  CooDcil  of  Miami 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLOBXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  •  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
in  America,  masxy  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  who  are  rightfully  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  their  relatives  and  the 
country  of  their  origin  presently  under 
the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny.  The 
Baltic  countries  generally  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tions on  their  behalf  and  with  our  captive 
nati(Xis  resoluticms  here  in  the  Congress 
but  we  must  not  allow  Russia  to  add 
more  to  her  captives.  The  world  must 
be  reminded  of  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sioa  xipoQ  these  captive  nations. 

On  February  16.  1964,  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Miami  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  feel  I  should  commend  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House : 

LrrHUANiAN  CouNcn.  of  Miami, 

Miami,  Fla..  February  18.  19€4. 

RXSOLUnON       of      LrrHTTANLAN       COTJNCn.      OF 

Miami 

(Resolution  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  Ameri- 
cans al  Lithuanian  descent,  sponsored  by 
the    Lithuanian    Council    ol    Miami,    on 
February   10,    1904,   at  Miami   Lithuanian 
American  Citizens  Club  in  Miami,  Fla.,  to 
oommemorate  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania  on  February  10,  1918) 
Whereas     Lithuania,     the     land     of     our 
ancestors,   enjoyed  a  free  and  independent 
existence  from   1918  untU  June   1940  when 
the  Soviet  Union  by  chicanery,  subversion, 
and  force  Invaded  and  occupied  the  country, 
and  BtUl  nilea  and  opiwesses  the  Lithuanian 
natliui  to  this  dajr;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States    strongly    denounced    the    unlawful 


Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States,  and  rightly  does  not  recognize 
the  Illegal  annexation  and  Moecow-lmpoeed 
rule  of  these  countries;  and 

Whereas  with  the  attention  of  the  world 
focused  on  the  new  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions which  were  liberated  fTom  colonialism 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
Joined  the  community  of  free  and  Indepen- 
dent States,  the  plight  of  Uthuanla  and  the 
other  Soviet-occupied  nations  has  largely 
been  neglected :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  request  and  urge  our 
Government  to  Instruct  the  UJ3.  delegation 
of  the  United  Nations  to  place  the  case  of 
occupied  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet- 
captive  nations  before  the  conunlttee  on  the 
abolition  of  colonialism  and  the  liberation 
of  all  nation's  and  peoples  from  foreign  rule 
and  oppression,  principles  for  which  the 
Soviet  Union  avowedly  stands,  the  neces- 
sary evidence  for  presentation  of  this  case  is 
complete  and  ready  In  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Communist 
Aggression  and  Forced  IncoriXMUtlon  of  the 
Baltic  SUtes  Into  the  U.SBlt..  United  States 
House  of  Representatives:  be  It  also 

Re3olx>ed,  To  urge  our  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  districts  to 
support  the  Introduction  by  the  United 
States  of  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  Soviet-enslaved  nations  before  the  ap- 
propriate body  of  the  United  Nations:  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States:  and  copies  thereof  to 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State: 
the  Senators  from  our  State;  the  Oongiess- 
men  from  our  districts;  and  the  local  press. 

Done  this  lOth  day  of  February  1964  at 
Miami,  Fla. 

A.  D.  Kaulakis. 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  J.  Bttkavkckas, 

Secretary. 


Tobacco  SmokiBf  as  It  Af  ects  Advertising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAurouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the  West, 
meeting  recently  at  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
adopted  a  resolution  concerning  the  re- 
cent widely  publicized  report  on  tobacco 
smoking  as  it  affects  advertising. 

I  believe  this  group  took  a  very  timely 
and  realistic  stand  on  this  matter.  ITieir 
attitude  is  mature  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  they  should  be  commended  for 
it,  I  am  therefore  inserting  a  copy  of 
their  resolution  into  the  Record: 

RESOLXmON   CONCXBNDIG  USE   OF  TOBACCO 

Whereas  national  attention  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  report  oC  the  U.S.  Sur^geon 
General  on  the  subject  of  cigarette  scnoking 
and  the  usee  of  tobaooo;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  aseociatlon. 
ooUeotlvely  and  Individually,  are  always  most 
Interesrted  in  puMlc  welfare  and  the  health 
of  the  public;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Oommisslon  is 
now  considering  certain  steps  that  will  affect 
the  advertising  of  these  products:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Advertising  Association 
of  the  West  does  reooaunend  that  advertisers 
of  tobaooo  products  sbould  immediately  take 
steps  to  prepare  and  put  Into  Mae  a  code  of 
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advertising  practice,  which  wUl  Insure  that 
all  such  advertising  as  Is  prepared  Hf^d  aa  Is 
shown  wlU  subscribe  to  the  beat  Interests  of 
the  health  at  the  American  people  and  the 
American  economy. 

Further  we  recommend  to  the  Federal 
Trade  CommlsslOQ  that  no  precipitate  action 
be  taken,  which  mlg^t  limit  the  right  of 
advertisers  of  such  products  to  tell  their 
story  with  full  regard  for  truth  in  advertis- 
ing, good  taste  in  adVMtising,  and  in  recog- 
nition ct  the  fact  that  the  consume-  or  user, 
as  an  Amerioam  citizen,  does  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  freedom  of  choice  on  what  he  buys 
and  what  he  uses. 


The  Mounting  Scandal  of  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF  TECAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  publication  in  the  March  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  of  an  article  by  me  point- 
ing out  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  urban  renewal  program,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  volume  of  mail  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  revealing  ad- 
diti<Hial  abuses  of  the  rights  of  people, 
similar  in  nature  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  article. 

Further,  a  news  item  in  today's  p£4>er 
states  that  the  head  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  in  testifying 
about  urban  renewal  before  a  Senate 
committee,  referred  to  the  "digestibility" 
of  this  "disruptive  and  dramatic"  pro- 
gram; and  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers expressed  the  hope  that  the  "ruth- 
lessness  of  scmie  planners  and  local  ur- 
ban renewal  groups",  can  be  restrained. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  issue,  I  place  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Th«  Mottntimo  Scandal  of  Ueban  Rknewai. 
(By  John  Dowdt,  U3.  Representative,  of 
Texas) 
(Note. — Representative  Johw  Dowdt 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  been  studying  urban 
problems — Including  redevelopment^-for  10 
years.  And  this  past  year,  as  chairman  of 
subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  has  been  In- 
vestigating Washington,  D.C.'s  own  \irban- 
renewal  iwogram.  He  has  also  conducted  in- 
dependent surveys  of  the  program  as  It  oi>- 
erates  In  other  cities.)  ' 

Before  you  vote  to  accept  Federal  aid  to 
imiM-ove  yoiir  city,  consider  the  extravagance  ' 
favoritism,  and  misuse  of  power  that  have 
attended   urban  renewal   elsewhere   In   the 
Nation. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Congress  created 
our  Federal  urban-redevelopment  program 
which  pledges  the  UJ8.  GovMimient  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost  of  buying 
up  and  clearing  slums  and  rundown  business 
areas,  then  building  anew.  Under  the  pro- 
gram more  than  1,800  renewal  projects  have 
been  started  in  679  cities. 

Many  big  projects  have  been  carried  out 
competently,  but  in  a  shockingly  large  num- 
ber, costs  have  skyrocketed.  Chuges  of 
graft,  favoritism,  waste,  arbitrary  and  Ulegal 
use  of  power  have  risen  to  a  roar.  Two  con- 
gressional committees  are  InvesUgaUng.  And 
there  is  plenty  to  Investigate  as  the  program 


continues  to  grow.  The  U.S.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  (HHFA) .  having  swal- 
lowed up  94  billion  already,  is  asking  Con- 
gress this  year  for  authority  to  spend  $3 
billion  mcHre  for  urban  renewal. 

The  handling  of  Brieview  project  No.  1 
In  Cleveland  touched  off  much  of  the  furor 
and  shows  the  proportions  of  the  mess. 
When  this  96-acre  project  was  proposed,  al- 
most everybody  In  Cleveland  found  it  appeal- 
ing. The  project  would,  it  was  argued,  pro- 
vide an  Immense  number  of  Jobs,  eradicate 
slums,  diminish  crime,  straighten  out  traffic, 
renew  Cleveland's  famous  old  Suclid  Avenue 
business  section,  and  add  new  buildings  and 
enterprises  to  the  tax  rolls — ^mostly  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

By  law,  the  HHFA  in  Washington  would 
pay  planning  costs.  After  the  old  buildings 
had  been  bought  up  and  razed,  after  the 
land  had  been  regraded  and  new  s^-vices  in- 
stalled, Cleveland  could  sell  or  lease  the 
cleared  tract  to  a  private  redeveloper  of  Its 
own  choice.  Such  a  sale  would  inevitably  be 
at  ffur  leas  than  the  cost  of  buying  and  clear- 
ing the  condemned  area — but  the  HHFA 
would  absorb  the  lion's  ^are  of  the  result- 
ing loss.  It  would  even  pay  for  relocating 
displaced  famlllee.  With  an  offer  like  that — 
a  standing  offer  to  any  city  under  the  iirban- 
renewal  law — how  eould  Cleveland  loee? 

There  was,  however,  one  hitoh.  Urban- 
renewal  regulations  state  tJtiat  Federal  aid  In 
demolition  Jobs  can  be  given  only  to  areas 
containing  structures  not  worth  saving. 
Most  of  the  118  buildings  In  the  Brlevlew 
area  had  been  Judged  sound  by  Cleveland 
housing  Inspectors.  Some  were  new.  So 
how  oould  the  project  be  made  eligible  for 
$33  million  in  Federal  aid?  Cleve- 
land ofQcials  hoped  they  had  an  answer. 
According  to  testimony  before  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  they  arMtrari^y  reclassified 
84  of  the  118  buildings  as  "substandard" — 
including  3  valued  at  $900,000,  $840,000, 
and  $660,000. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1960,  a  party  of 
Government  employees  from  the  regional  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Agency  office  In  Chicago  briefly 
tovu-ed  the  Erlevlew  project  site.  According 
to  a  later  report  by  Congress  orfBcial  wateh- 
dog,  the  Genial  Aoooimtlng  Office,  they  did 
not  look  inside  any  of  tiie  buildings,  but 
when  they  left  they  had  endmsed  tbe  city's 
reclaasiflcations  and  thereby  sealed  the  doom 
of  106  buUdlngB  worth  $36  million. 

Property  owners  were  stxmned.  How  oould 
buildings  previously  certified  as  sound  sud- 
denly be  bisanded  hazardous?  For  example, 
as  the  GAG  report  shows,  Cleveland  housing 
inspectors  had  found  only  minor  violations 
of  the  city  code  in  an  eight-story  maaonry 
building  valued  at  $660,000— t»lnclpally,  cer- 
tain doors  lacked  self-closing  devloes  and 
the  cellar  needed  to  be  cleaned  up.  But  at 
once,  before  the  owner  oould  act,  the  prop- 
erty was  olassifled  "substandard"  and  sched- 
uled for  acquisition  and  demolition.  A 
sound  la-yeu-old,  one-story  brl<^-and- 
block  bxillding  valued  at  $80,000  and  having 
only  a  few  mlivor  violations  (for  example,  in 
"the  pointing  of  tiie  chimney  and  tibe  vent- 
ing of  the  toilets")  met  the  same  fate. 
Many  such  rulings  were  made. 

One  of  the  property  owners,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Grisanti,  went  to  court.  She  said  her  doomed 
building  was  sound  (a  local  housing  inspec- 
tor had  said  so  Just  2  months  eariler>;  her 
lawyer  stated  that  the  claim  that  ttie  "area 
was  blighted,  deteriorated,  or  deterloraUng 
is  contrary  to  fact,  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
constitutes  a  gross  abuse  of  discretion."  He 
f  iirther  asked  In  what  way  her  buUdlng  was 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  welfare,  or 
safety  of  the  area.  The  dtyls  lawyer  ob- 
jected to  this  question,  and  the  (4>Jectl(Mi  was 
sustained  by  the  Judge,  who  nUed  that  since 
the  city  councU  had  approved  the  Xrlevlew 
plan  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  The 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  found  "no  debatable 


constitutional  question"  and  refused  to  hear 
the  appeal. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  the  Cleveland  uproar 
that  Congress  sent  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  to  check  for  waste  in  the  $33  mUlioh 
of  Federal  grants  and  loans  already  poured 
into  the  city.  Tlie  GAO  repca-t  was  devastat- 
ing: "Our  review  shows  that  only  24  build- 
ings in  the  project  were  substandard  because 
of  building  deficiencies  which  could  not  be 
corrected  through  normal  maintenance.  The 
URA's  criteria  are  so  vague  that  a  city  may 
designate  any  of  its  buildings  for  demolition, 
even  though  far  less  costly  methods  may  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  urban-renewal 
legislation." 

The  pattern  was  a  familiar  one  to  our  sub- 
committee, which  for  9  months  had  been  in- 
vestigating the  local  urban-renewal  program 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  the  largest  such 
program  in  the  country — under  it,  60  percent 
of  the  city  is  scheduled  for  long-range  re- 
development. One  slice  of  this  vast  venture 
is  the  $20  million  Columbia  Plaza  project. 
Consider  this  story  as  it  unfolded  In  our  sub- 
committee's official  findings: 

By  January  1950.  the  contracting  firm  of 
Antonelll  &  Gould  had  bought  man  than 
half  of  a  valuable  9-acre  tract  of  down- 
town Washington  property  near  the  State 
De|>artment,  intending  to  develop  it  with 
private  funds.  Old  residential  and  business 
structures  were  demolished;  plans  were 
drawn  for  a  diplomatic  city,  combining 
much-needed  cha!n<c«-y  offices  with  residen- 
tial a{>artment  dwellings.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  (RLA)  had  other  ideas.  Woric- 
ing  backstage  with  the  NaUonal  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  RLA  produced  an 
agreement  that  the  area  should  not  be  pri- 
vately developed.  All  appeals  were  Ignored. 
Instead,  the  RLA  had  selected  another 
group  of  redevelopers.  the  Columbia  Plaza 
Corp.  Faced  with  having  Its  land  condemned 
(by  then  It  owned  90  percent  of  the  area), 
Antonelll  &  Gould  sold  out.  Then,  the  mo- 
ment the  Columbia  Plasa  Corp.  took  over 
in  November  1961,  the  RLA  applied  for  and 
received  a  $6  miUlon  Federal  loan  and  grants 
your  tax  dollars  and  mine — ^for  the  execu- 
tion of  what  private  industry  had  long  been 
willing  to  do  without  Federal  subsidy. 

This  deal  brazenly  Ignored  the  law's  re- 
quirements as  to  what  kind  of  property  can 
be  taken  over  by  urban  renewal.  When  our 
subcommittee  challenged  the  RLA  to  Justify 
its  actions,  five  men  gave  contradictory  tes- 
timony. For  example:  The  RLA  appraiser 
had  said  the  property  contained  68  build- 
ings. But  a  subcommittee  Investigator  pro- 
duced dated  aerial  photos  showing  that  15 
percent  of  the  buildings  had  already  been 
razed  on  the  day  the  RLA  appraiser  claimed 
to  have  examined  them.  Somebody  obvious- 
ly wa»  not  teUlng  the  truth,  so  we  tvuTied 
the  case  over  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
prosecution. 

Urban  renewal  abuses  in  Washington  and 
Cleveland  raise  questions  that  touch  on 
countless  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

1.  The  program  Lb  prodigal  in  its  spending 
of  Federal  taxpayers'  money.  As  in  Cleve- 
land, if  a  city  council  votes  to  go  ahead  with 
a  renewal  plan.  URA  puts  up  additional 
money  to  buy  and  clear  the  property,  grade 
the  land,  and  Install  services.  Then  the  city 
sells  or  leases  the  prepared  tract  to  a  pri- 
vate redeveloper,  usually  without  competitive 
bids  and  almost  always  at  a  loss.  The  URA 
makes  the  city  an  outright  grant  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  loss  (three-fourths,  if  the 
city  Is  small). 

The  city  Is  supposed  to  pay  the  other 
liiird,  but  rarely  pays  in  cash.  URA  credite 
It  with  Um  ooat  of  schools,  streets,  sewers, 
and  othw  work  linked  with  the  project.  Of- 
ten the  link  is  remote.  .Kew  York  City,  for 
example,  was  allowed  a  credit  of  $2,718,908 
for  a  plaza  at  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
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2.  The  program 
In  reverse.     It 
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For  example:  In 
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tlmated,  more  than  200.000  smaU  buslnesMS 
will  have  been  closed  by  urban  renewal — a 
catastrophe  largely  overlooked  In  rosy  de- 
scriptions of  these  programs. 

5.  The  program  encourages  landgrabbing 
and  hasty  starts  on  ill-conceived  projects, 
often  followed  by  long  periods  of  stagnation. 
About  20  percent  of  all  projects  are  aban- 
doned. Seventy  percent  of  all  land  seised 
so  far  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  use  desig- 
nated. 

Boston,  for  Instance,  now  has  19  urban- 
renewal  projects  involving  $227,960,000. 
When  the  books  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  were  examined  by  State  au- 
ditor Thomas  J.  Buckley,  he  reported:  "The 
principal  result  of  BRA  operations  has  been 
the  creation  of  numerous  parking  lota  on 
valuable  lands,  which  have  been  rented  to 
private  operators  at  a  fraction  of  their  value. 
Land  owned  by  BRA  Is  not  subject  to  real 
estate  taxes,  and  therefore  the  delay  is  con- 
struction has  cost  the  city  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  tax  revenues." 

I>urlng  the  period  of  Buckley's  audit  (late 
1957  to  early  1963),  approximately  $1,675,000 
was  paid  to  various  contractors  for  main- 
tenance and  major  repairs  to  property 
scheduled  for  demolition.  Buckley  was  un- 
able to  find  a  single  case  in  which  this  work 
was  done  imder  contnu:t  resulting  from 
competitive  bidding. 

6.  Urban  renewal  programs  often  enrich 
slum  owners.  A  slum  landlord  can  split 
single  apartments  in  two  and  then,  becaxise 
of  crowding  aggravated  by  demolitions  else- 
where, charge  huge  rents.  Finally  he  sells 
out  to  urban  renewal,  and  since  slums  pay 
high  returns  per  square  foot  of  spe^e,  he 
receives  a  handsome  price.  He  takes  his 
bonanza,  pays  a  25-percent  capital  gains  tax, 
buys  another  slum,  and  waits  for  lu-ban 
renewal  to  buy  him  out  again — ad  nauseam. 

7.  The  HHFA  In  Washington— given  re- 
markably broful  discretionary  powers — runs 
the  urban  renewal  show.  Once  a  city  council 
applies  for  and  receives  Federal  aid  on  a 
project,  tt  must  subordinate  Itself  to  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations,  under  the  threat 
of  forfeiture  of  PMeral  funds.  Worse,  com- 
munities with  their  own  master  plans  for 
private  building  suddenly  And  the  plans 
within  the  renewal  area  froeen  for  the  life 
of  the  Federal  project — sometimes  for  as  long 
as  40  years. 

Once  a  program  is  started,  no  one  is  free 
from  condemnation  on  whim.  If  but  one 
small  structure  in  a  block  of  five  buildings 
can  be  declared  substandard,  all  houses  or 
btisinesses  in  that  block  can  be  condemned 
for  urban  renewal.  Thus,  local  Initiative 
to  Improve  property  Is  throttled,  and  blight 
is  accelerated  by  the  very  law  designed  to 
cure  tt. 

8.  Community  development  programs  may 
be  used  for  tlie  extension  of  political  power 
by  whichever  party  Is  In  the  saddle.  The 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites 
two  recent  Instances  in  which  the  admin- 
istration asked  2,400  city  mayors  to  use  their 
influence  for  passage  of  legislation.  One  was 
a  foreign  aid  bill,  the  other  the  plan  to  set 
up  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  "If  this  political  alliance  between 
the  cities  and  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  become  fully  effective,"  the  chamber 
warns,  "the  national  two-party  system  would 
almost  certainly  be  Impaired,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  voluntary  organizations 
would  deteriorate." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  major  complaints 
against  federally  subsidized  urban  renewal. 
Flaws  in  its  operation  have  become  so  ob- 
vious that  even  the  liire  of  "something  for 
nothing"  Is  losing  Its  charm.  In  some  cities, 
such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond,  Va.,  city 
councils  have  rejected  projects  after  vigorous 
civic  protests.  In  others,  such  as  Dallas 
and  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  voters  have  turned  down 
Federal  aid  by  2-to-l  margins. 

S.  Howard  Evans,  principal  architect  of  the 


highly  eflfective  community  development  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, says,  "The  responsibility  for  redeveu 
oping  and  revitalising  a  city  belongs  to  the 
people  of  that  city,  and  to  nobody  else.  Re- 
developHnent  is  essential,  but  tt  must  be  an 
orderly  self-help  program,  not  a  gigantic 
blitzkrieg.  Genuine  new  life  for  a  city  can 
only  be  generated  from  within.  It  cannot  be 
granted  from  above,  or  Imposed  from  the  o\n- 
side  by  drastic  action  which  destroys  the 
very  civic  values  tt  must  have  to  succeed 
People  in  cities  aU  over  America  are  rediscov- 
ing  the  classic  truth  that  'free  Federal 
money"  costs  far  too  much." 

Congress  must  now  take  a  full,  hard  look 
at  the  entire  Federal  urban  renewal  program, 
which,  to  date,  has  fallen  far  short  of  it.s 
goals.  It  must  insure  that  adequate  hous- 
ing is  made  available  to  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal — one  of  the  major  polnt.s 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  clear  In 
calling  for  a  "revised"  program.  We  must  end 
the  waste,  favoritism,  and  arbitrary  use  of 
power  that  helps  the  greedy  and  hurts  the 
needy.  These  are  the  minimum  steps  that 
must  be  taken  before  a  new  "crash"  effort  in 
urban  renewal  is  allowed  to  send  still  more 
billions  down  the  slippery  political  sluice- 
ways. 


One  Quick  Step,  and  a  Hop  Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OtL. 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  n.oKn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  HAIjEY-  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission t6  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  an  editorial  column.  "One 
Quick  Step,  and  a  Hop  Away."  which  was 
written  by  Mr,  Malcolm  A.  Johnson  and 
appeared  in  the  February  23.  1964,  issue 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  one  of 
Florida's  leading  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable, clear-ttiinking  and  outstand- 
ing newspapermen  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  In  this  article  he  deals  with  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  ruling  that  congressional 
districts  within  a  State  must  be  substan- 
tially equal  In  population.  I  hope  that 
each  of  my  e<rfleagiies  will  read  Mr. 
Johnson's  commentary  of  what  could 
take  place  as  a  Fcsult  of  this  decision. 

The  article  follows: 

One  Quick  9rxp,  and  a  Hop  Aw.w 
(By  Itfalcolm  B.  Johnson) 

Just  one  quick  step  and  a  hop,  now.  and 
our  Federal  Judiciary  wUl  be  in  a  position 
to  declare  any  number  of  seats  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  vacant,  then  pro- 
ceed to  dictate  district  lines  in  suoh  a  way 
as  to  separate  your  Congressman  from  his 
electorate  and  Influence. 

This  assumption  of  power  by  appointive, 
life-term  Judges  over  the  constituency  of  the 
directly  elected  Representatives  of  the  people 
should  bother  you — ^unless  you  are  naive 
enough  to  think  a  moral  lawyer-politician 
gains  supreme  wisdom  and  benevolence  when 
someone  puts  a  black  robe  on  htm. 

The  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States 
kicked  over  17S  years  of  contrary  rulings  last 
week  to  decree  that  our  Constitution,  al- 
though it  reads  tHe  same  as  before,  now 
means  districts  frgm  whlob  a  State's  con- 
gressmen are  dected  must  be  substantially 


equal  in  population;  and  if  they  aren't,  the 
Federal  courts  can  do  something  about  tt. 

Since  the  Court  conceded  population 
equality  among  districts  can't  be  achieved 
precisely  (even  through  its  omniscience) ,  it 
left  undeclared  Just  how  much  inequality 
equals  practicable  equality. 

As  in  the  plague  of  cases  Involving  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  State  leg- 
islatures these  past  couple  of  years,  the  issue 
of  population  equity  in  this  matter  of  lining 
up  congressional  districts  is  secondary. 

No  one  will  argue  that  we  have  lawmaking 
representation  anywhere  near  propcwtionate 
to  population,  although  we  might  debate 
whether  that  is  the  primary  consideration  in 
our  system. 

We  could  argue,  too,  about  whether  the 
disparities  give  us  bad  government,  or  if  their 
elimination — if  possible — would  Improve  it; 
but  that  argument  has  been  lost  in  mass  of 
arithmetic  surrovmding  the  Issue,  and  it 
might  be  good  to  recall  that  we  were  warned 
by  either  Alexander  Hamilton  or  James 
BiCadison  in  afi  unsigned  Federalist  paper  that 
"nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to 
found  our  political  calculations  on  arith- 
metical principles." 

THE  GRAVZB  ISSUE 

The  graver  question  today  Is  whether  the 
courts  should,  for  any  reason,  move  in  on  the 
hitherto  exclusive  legislative  business  of 
making  representation  adjustments  indi- 
cated by  population  growth  and  shifts.  Un- 
til a  generation  ago.  few  Judges  would  claim 
the  Constitution  gave  them  any  right  to 
make  or  change  law  when  it  seemed  to  them 
that  constitutional  lawmaking  agencies  were 
moving  too  slowly  or  In  the  wrong  direction. 
The  Constitution  hasn't  been  changed,  but 
they've  been  declaring  more  and  more  power 
for  themselves. 

This  Is  the  point  at  which  we  might  try  to 
anticipate  the  quick  step  and  the  hop  which 
could  bring  us  a  Judicial  tyranny  unless 
someone  hobbles  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
eager  rush. 

The  quick  step  Is  almost  on  us.  Already 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal  is  an  order  of  three  appointive  Federal 
Judges  who  actually  laid  down  an  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  because  divisions  by  the  legisla- 
ture, under  the  State  constitution,  and  by 
the  elective  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  didn't 
suit  them. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  shoulder- 
shrugging  lawyers  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
Supreme  Court  wUl  say  that  lower  Federal 
Judges,  M-  the  Big  Court  itself,  can  allot 
those  seats  In  State  legislatures.  It  logically 
follows  that,  having  done  tt  once,  they  can 
do  tt  whenever  an  Imbalance  of  population 
Is  shown— which  In  a  growing,  shifting  State 
like  Florida  could  be  about  once  a  year. 

Then  would  come  the  hop,  and  not  a  very 
long  one : 

The  reasoning  behind  the  ruling  last  week 
that  Georgia  has  an  unconstitutional  lineup 
of  congressional  districts  is  exactly  the 
reasoning  In  the  earlier  cases  on  State  legis- 
lature representation.  So,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  says  how  many  delegates  to  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature  must  come  from  each 
county  or  group  of  counties,  it  would  hardly 
blanch  at  decreeing  which  geographical  areas 
of  the  vsu-ious  States  may  send  delegates  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

IT  TOU  HAD  THE  POWER 

Now,  almost  any  small  group  of  inteUigent 
men  could  sit  down  and  give  us  congressional 
districts  and  State  legislature  representation 
more  nearly  proportionate  to  population 
than  we  have — If  they  were  clothed  with  the 
arbitrary  power  to  do  it;  but  who  wants  to 
grant  any  little  group  that  kind  of  arbitrary 
power? 

The  minute  those  nine  men  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decide  they  can  decree  the 
constituency  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives they  will  go  even  beyond  the  making 


of  laws  Into  the  very  realm  oi  making  gov- 
ernment. 

Specifically,  an  imscrupulous  majority  of 
five  on  the  Court  oould,  light  now.  shift  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  by  cut- 
ting Hoxise  Speaker  Johk  McC<»iiacx  out  of 
his  liaasachusetts  district  (which  has  nearly 
25  percent  more  people  than  another  dis- 
trict) and  mftK'"g  him  run  in  a  i^'edomi- 
nantly  Republican  district.  If  he  lost,  the 
House  would  have  to  elect  a  new  Speaker 
who  would  become  President  if  anything 
happened  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 

More  plausibly,  tt  Supreme  Court  con^lr- 
acy  could  bring  chaos  to  the  seniority  system, 
on  which  the  whole  House  Is  organized  and 
operated,  by  gerrymandering  older  members 
Into  districts  where  they  would  have  to  run 
against  each  other  or  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 

A  really  clever  redistricting,  such  as  might 
cc«ne  frcwn  Judges  who  learned  about  politi- 
cal machinations  in  their  youth,  coiUd  even 
maneuver  out  of  office  a  chairman  ot  the 
powerful  Committee  on  Rules,  or  of  Judici- 
ary, or  Appropriations,  or  Armed  Services  or 
others  who  might  be  obstacles  to  their  desires 
or  to  the  ambitions  of  executive  or  mUltary 
cronies.  Merely  entertaining  a  series  of  har- 
assing suits  that  could  knock  a  Congressman 
out  of  his  district  might  be  enough  to  whip 
him  Into  line. 

TIME   roa    CHECKS    AND   BALANCES 

There  are  Just  lots  of  ways  a  Supreme 
Court  with  this  kind  of  power  could  gain  the 
top  hand  In  Washington,  all  In  the  name 
of  giving  the  people  more  equal  representa- 
tion. 

But  such  things  needn't  happen.  Our 
proud  system  of  checks  and  balances  can 
head  off  any  such  flagrant  abuse  <rf  power — 
If  we  still  have  such  a  system  In  operative 
condition. 

The  House  could  bow  up  and  refuse  to 
recognize  court-made  districts  and  men 
elected  from  them  by  exercising  Its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  pass  on  qxiallflcatlons 
and  elections  of  Its  own  Members;  but  that 
would  require  an  election  contest  in  the  dis- 
tricts, where  enforcement  of  court  orders 
would  be  a  stronger  Influence  on  ballot  ar- 
rangements than  efforts  to  hold  the  status 
quo. 

Also,  Congress  has  power  to  remove  Judges 
by  Impeachment  If  It  catches  them  at  such 
tactics.  And  it  can  limit  Judicial  authority 
by  statute,  or  by  proposing  to  the  States  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  supersede  a 
bad  court  Judjgment  (the  only  amendment 
respecting  the  Judiciary  we've  ever  adopted, 
the  11th,  was  for  that  very  purpose) . 

It's  mnajiing  that  we  havent  heard  a  loud 
demand  In  Congress  for  bringing  some  of 
these  checks  and  balances  Into  play  since 
the  Court  stuck  Its  nose  Into  this  business 
last  Monday.  It  would  be  even  more  amaz- 
ing If  we  found  there  haven't  been  a  good 
many  cloakroom  strategy  conferences  along 
this  very  line. 

For  those  who  might  scoff  that  the  fine 
men  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  wouldn't 
think  of  any  such  skulduggery,  we  might 
recall  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "It  can 
never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  time 
for  fixing  every  essential  right  on  a  legal 
basis  Is  while  our  rulers  are  honest,  and 
ourselves  united." 


Ckance  die  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  much  Impressed  by  a  series  of  arti- 


cles relative  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
draft,  which  appeared  recently  in  one 
of  New  York  City's  leading  newspapers — 
the  New  York  World-Telegram.  I  feel 
that  in  publishing  these  articles,  this 
crusading  ^newspaper  has  performed  a 
valuable  public  service  in. calling  atten- 
tion to  the  pressing  need  for  updating 
the  draft  law  to  meet  present  day  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R  10211  in  this 
House — a  bill  which  is  identical  with  S. 
2432.  the  proposed  legislation  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senat(»'  Keating, 
and  which  caUs  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  ipake  a  c(xnprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act — I 
was  particularly  pleased  and  Impressed 
by  the  objective  a];H>roach  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  by  the  well-documented  in- 
equities which  were  f  oimd  to  exist  under 
the  present  law. 

Because  I  feel  that  these  articles  by 
Lee  Townsend  present  a  highly  effective 
review  of  the  inexiuities  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  draft — inequities  and  short- 
comings which  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  batdcground  mate- 
rial in  the  series  on  the  need  for  updat- 
ing the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act — ^I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  first  of  this  excellent 
series  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
articles  on  the  draft  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

What's  Rxallt  Wrong  Wrrn  the.  DsArr 

"Avoiding  the  draft  Is  no  more  Immoral 
than  avoiding  rain  puddles." 

A  SruDBirr. 
-  "Attitudes  toward  the  draft  are  an  Invita- 
tion to  national  disaster." 

A  MANPOwm  SxP^T. 

"Guys  never  get  called  for  physicals  but  I 
got  taken.     Is  that  Jxistloe?" 

Inductee  at  Fort  Dix. 

(By  Lee  Townsend) 

A  Queens  inductee,  who  knew  little  more 
about  the  draft  than  the  fact  that  he  was 
caxight  In  It,  recently  gave  this  evaluatl09i  of 
peacetime  conscription: 

"It  stinks." 

Detailed  study  of  this  Nation's  so-called 
\iniversal  military  training  ijrogram  shows 
he's  right. 

In  Its  15-year  history,  the  peacetime  draft 
system  has  taken  the  few  and  left  the  many. 

In  an  elaborate  attempt  to  be  flexible  and 
fair  It  has  often  favored  the  rlrtx  over  the 
poor,  the  shrewd  over  the  naive,  the  highly 
educated  over  the  unlettered,  the  unsavory 
over  the  wholesome  and.  most  recently,  the 
married  over  the  single. 

It  has  taken  men  out  of  good  civilian  Jobs 
and  left  others  to  stand  cm  unemplojmient 
llnee. 

It  has  made  most  youths  feel  there's 
nothing  wrcMig  In  avoiding  military  service. 
It  has  made  the  few  who  get  drafted  feel  they 
are  members  at  a  very  unlucky  minority. 

Postwar  conscriptiCMi  has  grown  up  to  be 
a  Government  giant  whose  eyes  are  far  bigger 
tlian  Its  stomach.  It  has  growled  menac- 
ingly at  every  young  man  since  Its  birth  in 
1948  but  It  has  gobbled  up  only  about  15  of 
every  100  New  York  males  registered  for  the 
draft  In  all  that  time. 

And  this  figure  includes  everyone  Inducted 
here  diuing  the  Korean  war,  the  1961  Berlin 
crisis  and  every  other  emergency  of  the 
atomic  age. 

Selective  service  currently  gives  Uncle  Sam 
only  7  percent  of  his  fighting  men.  And 
there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  very 
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certain  deferments — such  as  the  ones  for 
schools  or  Jobs — have  their  draft  liability  ex- 
tended from  the  age  of  26  to  35. 

Therefore,  maxty  youths  think  eventually 
they  will  be  caSad,  no  matter  how  long  they 
keep  a  deferment.  This  isn't  true.  Before 
anyone  over  26  can  be  drafted,  every  eligible 
man  under  that  age  has  to  be  taken. 

And  a  New  York  draft  spokesman  said. 
"Selective  Service  officials  are  certain  that  all 
manpower  reqiiests  of  the  military  short  of  a 
declaration  of  wax  can  be  met  by  unmarried 
registrants  not  yet  26  years  of  age." 

A  Presidential  order  Issued  last  September 
allows  you  to  stay  a  safe  distance  from  the 
draft  If  you  take  a  wife. 

SIX  THOrrSAKD  MARRIED 

This  has  already  taken  nearly  6,000  New 
Yorkers  from  the  pool  of  available  men,  with 
the  number  guaranteed  to  rise  sharply. 

The  new  "out"  has  also  created  a  situation 
which  points  up  one  of  the  Inequities  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

With  husbands  Joining  the  thousands  of 
other  untouchables,  draft  officials  predict 
that  the  pool  of  available  men  here  will  drop 
to  the  point  that  men  of  college  age  soon 
will  be  eyed  for  induction  for  the  first  time 
In  years.  At  present  the  lowest  age  of  call 
Is  between  22  and  23, 

Local  draft  boards  have  the  undisputed 
authority  to  determine  whether  each  Job  and 
school  deferment  should  be  renewed  in  the 
national  interest. 

Paced  with  a  shortage  of  readily  available 
men,  it  would  be  possible  for  draft  boards 
to  decide  certain  students  wouid  best  serve 
the  national  Interest  in  uniform,  while  others 
are  allowed  to  stay  in  the  classroom. 

This  also  means  that  some  students  soon 
may  be  taken  out  of  college  while  others 
who  came  before  them  not  only  finished 
their  undergraduate  work  undisturbed  but 
were  allowed  to  go  on  to  graduate  school-- 
if  they  had  the  money. 

■  UBBOtSTAMP   RENEW,\L 

There  are  other  paradoxes.  Inequities,  and 
Inconsistencies  In  the  draft  which  give  good 
cause  to  wonder  why  It  has  gone  virtually 
free  from  organized  criticism  so  long  and 
has  been  renewed  with  rubberstamp  regu- 
larity every  4  years  by  Congress 

For  instance,  a  man  who  avoids  service  be- 
cause he  Is  morally  unfit  to  wear  a  uniform 
need  do  nothing  to  serve  his  country.  But 
a  man  who  is  a  sincere  conscientious  objec- 
tor usually  has  to  work  2  years  at  a  non- 
profit, often  menial  Job  in  return  for  the 
right  to  stay  out  of  the  Army, 

Last  week,  the  Pentagon  announced  it 
would  study  the  draft  laws  and  procedures 
with  an  eye  to  possible  reforms  But  mili- 
tary officials  made  it  clear  there  was  little 
chance  the  draft  would  be  abolished. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war, 
slightly  more  than  175.000  New  Yorkers  have 
been  inducted,  less  than  15  percent  of  the  1.3 
mUlIon  males  registered  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  here. 

With  5,000  men  now  entering  the  New 
York  draft  reservoir  each  month— about 
twice  the  niunber  who  are  leaving  the  pool — 
chances  are  draft-eligible  males  of  tomorrow 
will  have  even  better  than  an  86  percent 
chance  of  never  answering  "Greetings.  ' 


The  Ckalkace  of  Citizeiithip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    QAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mijuim  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


include  in  the  Rkcord  the  very  excellent 
speech  of  Arthur  J.  Campbell,  of  Dead- 
wood,  S.  Dak.,  winner  of  the  1964  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  in  South  Dakota. 

Arthur  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert V.  Campbell,  and  a  sophomore  in 
the  Deadwood  High  School.    His  speech. 
"The   Challenge   of  Citizenship,"   is  as 
follows: 

The  Challeivge  of  CrnzENSHn* 

( By  Arthur  Campbell,  Deadwood,  S.  Dak. ) 

Challenges — they  meet  man  every  day  the 
world  over.  The  mountaineer  scales  a  peak 
because  It  is  there.  Doctors  fight  the  chal- 
lenge of  disease  and  astronauts  circle  the 
earth  hoping  to  conquer  challenging  space. 
But,  Americans,  there  is  an  even  greater 
challenge  facing  us  today — a  challenge  so 
often  forgotten  in  the  whirling  pace  of  the 
20th  century,  yet  one  so  Important  It  de- 
mands our  full  strength  and  talent.  If. 
when  confronted  with  this  challenge,  we  re- 
spond we  will  remain  free — free  thinking,  free 
acting,  but  if  we  turn  away  from  the 
challenge,  America's  entire  concept  of  free- 
dom and  Its  entire  way  of  life  wUl  be  lost 
as  we  abeentmlndedly  look  on — for  the  chal- 
lenge of  which  I  speak  Is  the  challenge  of 
citizenship. 

Not  every  citizen  of  every  nation  Is  pre- 
sented with  this  challenge.  One  look  will 
tell  you  why. 

Look  at  the  faces  of  the  commoners  In 
other  lands.  There  are  few  smiles  as  they 
toll  and  sweat  for  a  government  and  Ideal 
that  binds  them  In  the  shackles  of  servitude 
and  inequality.  They  exist  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 

To  these  oppressed,  America  means  a 
chance  to  become  more  than  a  common 
slave — a  chance  to  dream  the  dreams  of  an 
unshackled  Individual  with  individual 
worth — a  chance  not  only  to  dream  dreams  of 
success  and  greatness  but  to  actually  fulfill 
these  dreams  fOr,  you  see.  In  America  the 
Government  Is  a  servant  of  the  people;  not 
the  people  a  servant  of  the  Government. 
America  is  triily  the  stronghold  of  freedom. 

Becaiise  these  things  are  true — because 
our  Nation  represents  rights  and  democracy 
and  because  ous  Ideal  is  exclusive,  we  are 
presented  with  a  challenge.  How  do  we  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  ideal  that  makes 
us  indlivduals?  This  Is  the  challenge  of 
cltlzensliip. 

We  find  the  answer  to  our  question  in  his- 
tory. What  about  our  forefathers,  those  who 
passed  the  torch  of  freedom  to  us?  Were  they 
Casper  Milquetoasts  or  Mr.  Do-Nothlngs  .^ 
When  they  saw  tyranny  closing  in  about 
them  did  they  sbrlnlc  from  the  challenging 
call  to  freedom  or  relax  in  their  easy  chairs 
and  wait  for  Joe  to  do  something?  Nu. 
They  fought  a  hard  fight  and  many  of  them 
gave  their  lives  to  regain  freedom  from  the 
Jaws  of  tyranny.  But  that  was  not  all. 
Those  early  Americans  used  their  freedoms 
too.  They  spoke  against  those  things  which 
slowly  would  undermine  the  principles  for 
which  blood  was  shed.  They  considered  who 
could  best  lead  them  and  they  had  the  in- 
terest to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  these 
candidates.  Through  civil  war,  world  wars, 
turmoil,  and  confusion — for  nearly  200  years 
our  American  ideal  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual worth  has  endured.  Now  In  the  20th 
century  we  too  .must  meet  the  challenge  of 
citizenship    by    using   our   freedoms    wisely. 

It  Is  said  we  never  really  appreciate  any- 
thing Tinleas  we  work  and  flgbt  for  It.  Then 
work  and  fight  for  freedom  we  must. 
Around  us  too  are  those  forces  which  would 
slowly  undermine  aur  way  of  life — corrup- 
tion, tyranny,  complacency.  Around  us  are 
the  millions  who  look  to  you  and  me,  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  protectors  of  individual  worth 
find  freedom.  Them  Is  the  generation  yet  to 
come.  Let  us  not  pass  on  to  them  an  Amer- 
ica in  which  fnedom  la  past  tense  because 
we  did  not  aoeet  the  confronting  challenge 
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to  preserve,  protect,  exercise,  and  pass  on 
our  heritage. 

We  must  meet  the  greatest  challenge  in  a 
world  of  challenge.,  Will  you  Join  me  In  the 
meeting  of  this  challenge — the  challenge  of 
citizenship. 


New  Florida  Tnes-UBMB  BuUdisf 
Honors  Ccnhiry  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  FLousa 
IN  THE  HOUlK  OF  BEPBSSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  99  years  my  hometown 
daily  newspaper,  the  Florida  Times- 
UnKm.  published  in  Jacksonville,  Fla..  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  norida  and  the  South.  It  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  great  news- 
papers of  this  country.  Recent^  it  was 
announced  that  the  Times-Union  and 
its  afternoon  companion,  the  Jackson- 
ville Journal — a  bright  and  lively,  well- 
written  sister  newspaper — ^would  con- 
struct a  modem  $11  milll<»  plant  to 
house  the  editorial,  business,  and  me- 
chanical departments  of  the  Florida 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  two 
papers. 

This  new  building  will  be  built  on  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Johns  Rtver  in  down- 
town pulsing  Jacksonville,  th.  gateway 
to  the  space  age,  and  the  South's  most 
progressive  business  and  financial  city. 
It  will  take  its  place  in  Jacksonville's  ex- 
panding downtown  redevelopment  pro- 
gram which  was  accomplished  primarily 
with  private  funds  and  local  funds,  not 
Federal  loans  or  grants. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Florida 
Publishing  Co.,  which  goes  forth  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  respect  Into  its 
second  century  of  leadership  in  the 
fourth  estate. 

An  editorial  from  the  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary  28,    1964.   issue   of   the   Florida 
Times-Union  follows: 
Growth  Is  a  Chauxnob  to  GasATKa  Sxkvice 

The  magnlficlent  new  bunding  soon  to  rise 
as  an  addition  to  JacksonvlUe's  growing  sky- 
line, housing  the  most  modem  faculties  and 
equipment  which  technical  advances  can 
provide  for  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jackson vUle  Journal, 
represents  the  realization  of  a  long  cherished 
dream. 

The  11-story  tower  and  adjoining  produc- 
tion building,  occupying  a  0-acre  site  between 
Riverside  Avenue  and  the  St.  Johns  Just  west 
of  the  Acosta  Bridge,  will  add  striking  new 
beauty  to  Jacksonville's  mldtown  develop- 
ment which  has  won  for  the  city  national 
recognition,  and  which  testifies  to  Its  eco- 
nomic strength  and  vitality. 

The  new  building  should  be  well  on  its  way 
to  completion  on  January  1,  1965,  when  the 
Florida  Times-Union  will  begin  the  observ- 
ance of  a  full  century  of  servloe  to  Jackaon- 
vlUe  and  the  vast  area  of  north  Florida  and 
south  Oeorgla  where  its  readership  extends 
and  where  Its  Influence  Is  felt. 

The  Florida  Publishing  Co.  naturally  takes 
pride  in  Its  record  of  growth  In  fulfilling  Its 
function  as  a  mirror  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  city  and  region  It  serves. 


The  daUy  newspaper,  more  than  any  other 
Institution,  refleeta  the  life  and  character  of 
the  community,  and  its  success  is  measured 
directly  In  Its  accurate  fulfillment  of  that 
responsibility. 

The  ownerah^  and  management  of  the 
Florida  Pwhltsht»g  Oo.  and  every  member  of 
the  staff  who  Jedleate  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  productlMS  ot  the  best  newspi4>er  pos- 
sible are  thereiare  keenly  conscious  that  the 
overriding  conoem  of  their  efforts  Is  the 
"end  product,"  a  newspaper  which  meets  the 
needs  of  its  readers  for  information,  thought- 
provoking  comment  and  entertaining  fea- 
tures, presented  in  attractive  format  and 
reliably  dellvned  to  their  hands. 

Those  who  now  carry  the  resp>onslbility  of 
serving  the  readership  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  are  custodians  of  a  rich  heritage  from 
those  who,  over  the  past  century,  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  building  of  an  en- 
terprise which  is  synonymous  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  commtmlty. 

The  beautiful  new  physical  plant  to  ho\ise 
the  operations,  therefore.  Is  not  an  end  with- 
in Itself,  but  a  symbol  and  challenge  to  ever 
greater  service. 

As  expressed  by  Robert  C.  MUlar,  president 
of  the  Florida  Publishing  Co.,  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  beat  newspaper  men  and  ma- 
chines can  produce  Is  the  responsibility  of 
which  we  are  most  conscious." 


LithuaBiaa  Independeoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAssACHvsKrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  46th 
anniversary  of  Uthuanian  Independence 
Day  on  February  23, 1964.  the  Am»lcan- 
Llthuanlan  community  of  Lowell  met  to 
ad(H>t  a  resolution  in  commemoration  of 
the  occasion.  Tlie  resolution  Is  a  fine 
statement  of  the  principles  Involved  in 
the  long  battle  to  achieve  freedom  and 
Independence  once  more  for  the  embat- 
tled people  of  that  gallant  natioa  Un- 
der unanimous  o(Misent  I  Include  the  res- 
olution in  the  Congiucssional  Ricord  : 

RBSOLUnON    BT    LrTHtTAIOAN    COUMTTmTT    OT 

LowKLL,  Mass. 

Lithuanian  resolutions  committee  having 
assembled  at  DLK  Vytautas  Club,  447  Central 
Street,  Lowell,  Mass..  on  February  23,  1964,  to 
conmiemorate  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  the  members  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  the  American-Lithu- 
anian community  of  Lowell,  unanimously 
adopted  and  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  believe  In  Inalienable 
principles  of  Individual  and  national  free- 
dom Slid  dignity  as  enunciated  in  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  in  pursuance  of 
secret  agreement  between  Stalin  and  Hitler 
In  1940  InvadeC  occupied  and  subjugated 
three  Independent  Baltic  States,  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estenla;  and 

"Whereas  Soviet  occupation  forces.  Red 
Army  and  secret  pt^ice  have  conducted  and 
ocmtlnue  to  conduct  an  elaborate  plan  of 
genocide,  aiming  at  destruction  of  the  peo- 
ples of  these  three  Baltic  nations  by  execu- 
tions and  mass  deportations  to  remote  re- 
gions of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  through   her 


representative  in  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  International  f  onmos  has  been  pass- 
ing as  the  protector  of  all  sxibjugated  peo- 
ples, especially  former  colonies  in  Africa  and 
Asia:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  the  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  LoweU  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  its  sui^>ort  of 
Lithuania's  cause  for  freedom  and  for  its  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  occupation  and  Ulegal 
annexation  of  Baltic  States — ^Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Resolved,  That  we  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  are  determined  and  luiited  to 
uphold  the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  regain  their  liberation  and  national  in- 
dependence; and 

"Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  approve  or  endorse  no  agree- 
ment which  would  in  any  maiuier  accede  to 
the  outgrowth  of  any  past,  present  or  future 
Soviet  aggressive  action;  and 

"Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  talce  appropriate  steps  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  channels  to 
stop  the  Soviet  Union's  poUcy  of  colonialism 
in  Eastern  Eiuope  and  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  Its  oocupatloo  forces 
from"  the  Baltic  States;  and 

"Resolved.  That  the  cofries  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  to  the  Secretary  ot  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk;  to  the  UJ3.  Representative 
of  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Adlal 
Stevenson;  to  the  U.S.  Senators  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy;  the 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  CongreasloDal 
District  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Bradford  Morse  and  to  the  preos." 

LOXTIS     PrUI.AUSKA8. 

Cfiairnum. 
Edward  J.  Baxtmxi., 
'■  Secretary. 


First  District  of  Mickifaa  QaestioBBaire 
ResulU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  icKHraaw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
interest  in  public  issues  was  Indicated 
by  the  heavy  response  to  my  question- 
naire, sent  out  to  voters  in  the  new  First 
District  of  Michigan. 

The  recipioits  of  my  questicmnaire 
were  selected  without  regard  to  neigh- 
IxH-hood  or  party  afflllation. 

It  is  significant  that  voters  favor  the 
overall  record  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  by  over  4  to  1.  This  is 
heavier  than  the  Democratic -Repub- 
lican breakdown  in  tlUs  predominantly 
Democratic  district.  Of  course,  as  the 
election  nears,  partisan  feelhig  will  in- 
crease and  the  margin  can  be  expected 
to  narrow. 

On  foreign  policy  Issues,  the  voters 
favor  our  aaslsting  South  Vietnam's 
fight  against  the  Communists,  and  U.S. 
support  of  the  U.N.  But,  evident  from 
comments  added  to  responses,  there  is 
much  confusion  and  dlssatisfactl<xi  over 
our  Cuba  pdicy.  Much  ot  this  appears 
to  be  an  emotional  response,  an  irrita- 
tion   arising    from    Castro   harangues. 
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OoBummlat  berroiiat  aeUvltgr  In  Latin 
Amolea.  ailed  tnule  wtth  Cuba,  and 
the  mere  tact  ot  Castro'*  preeence  in 
Cuba. 

On  domestic  issues,  medicare  under 
social  securi  7  draws  stR«g  bipartisan 
support.  It  Is  not  only  a  popular  Issue 
but  reflects  i  i  need  CcDgress  should  not 
Ignore  any  1  mger.  Tbe  Tote  on  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Cm-ps  reflects  concern  with 
urban  poveity,  echoed  dropouts,  and 
teoiage      ui  employment,      "nie      civil 


Refults  of   juestiotinaire — Conffr€8»man  Lucien  \.  Sedzi,  lut  District  of  Michigan 


1.  DoyoafoTor 

2.  Do  yoa  <•▼« 

3.  DoyoafaTor 

Ifiiet.  v( 
A 


be( 


I  or  I 


10. 


Do  yoa  favor 

VoyoatmwQt 

DoyoafkTor 

Doyoafkvor 

Do  ypa  think 

TootetT 

Not  test 

Abootrl. 

Do  yoa  bvor 

of  StAte,  ni 

Do  yon  ItiW 


Olid 

tool  bar 

Rmdii  ptlon 


overall  rword  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  administration 

fight  to  keep  South  Vietnam  out  of  Communist  control?     ... 

preflent  policy  regarding  Cnba? 

yoo  faTor—  Percent 

IxtflcyT T9.  7 

of  (Uplomatic  relations? 20.3 

(  ontiBiied  U.S.  financial  support  of  the  United  Natioas?. . . 

1  oedioare  far  aged  onder  social  security? 

Domestic  Peace  Ccrpe  to  work  on  local  community  projects?..  . 

w  administratioD's  cfvU  rights  bill? . 

nteiration  to  being  postwd—  Pereent 

M.  5 
? .     14  1 

.     30.4 


ei  oagh? 

rigitr 


hanging  the  order  of  Presidential  sacceasion  so  that  the  SecTetar% 


ratler 


than  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooae,  is  next  In  line? 
!  aving  your  Congressman  poll  you  for  your  views?. 


ife   a 


fliit 


11.  If  you 
dleate  your 
tlM  following 
pubUcan  nonl^ation 

Ist  choice: 

NIzon 

Oddwater. 

Romney 

Scranton.. 
Rockefeller 
Other 


Republican,   please   in- 
and  second  cholbee  among 
men  mentioned   for   the   Re- 
for  President: 


2d  choice: 

Romney 

NIzon 

Scntnton. . , 
Goldwater.. 
Rockefeller. 
Other 


aie 


13.  If  you 
your  first  and 
lowing  men 
nomination  foi 

1st  choice: 
Kennedy... 
Stevenson. 
Htunphrey. 

Shrlver 

Wagner 

Other 


2d  choice: 
Humphrey. 
Stevenson. 

Shrlver 

Kennedy.. 

Wagner 

Other 


L.BJ.  Mast 


zlffhts  bill  is  8upp<n-ted  by  better  than 
2  to  1,  but  ooosiderable  uneasiness  in 
the  race  relations  field  is  shown  in  the 
attltodes  on  quesUon  8. 

I  think  the  Ooncress  must  face  the 
problem  of  Presidential  succession.  A 
better  law  of  succession  is  obviously 
favored  by  the  public,  Jiidgin^  by  the 
vote  and  the  many  supplemental  com- 
ments. At  the  very  least,  we  should 
provide  some  method  of  filling  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President: 


IVrcoiitagi'S 


Yes 


72.5 
70  2 
31  8 


79  1 
7».  1 

M  8 
56.2 


HI 
91 


No 


17.« 
Iff.  4 
80.3 


13.3 
14.  S 


Undecided 


21. 


24.4 
2.8 


9.9 
13  4 


7  6 

fi  0 
13.4 
16  6 


I<  4 


34.3 
18.2 
17.4 
11.  1 
9.0 
8.9 


24.9 
24.3 
21.1 
11.4 
11.4 


8.8 


a  Democrat,  please  Indicate 
lecond  choice  among  the  fol- 
nientioned  for  the  Democratic 
Vice  President : 


35.3 
29.0 
19.8 
11.0 
2.4 
2.4 

24.5 
24.2 
23.0 
21.  1 
5.3 
2.0 


jet  Toafb,  Disonim  Peace 
Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOFJ.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroBNiA 
m  THE  HOU  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednt  sday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.      Mr.    Speaker. 
imder  leave  t<i  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  News  of  February  7, 
1964: 

World    ArrAins:    L.B.J.    Must    Get    Tough, 

Disown  Pkace  Role 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Pity  L.B.J.  He  feels  compened  to  run  for 
reelection  on  his  predecessors  peace  policy 
Just  when  that  policy's  bankruptcy  is  filling 
the  International  air  with  explosions. 

Prom  Panama  to  South  Vietnam,  by  way 
of  Prance  and  Africa,  the  result  of  the  policy 
of  abdication  pursued  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration is  bxirsting  out  all  over  and 
demanding  action  of  Kennedy's  successor. 

It  is  not  his  fault  He,  like  so  many  sup- 
porters of  the  past  administration,  was 
simply  taken  in  by  the  fallacious  assumption 
of  the  New  Prontlersmen.  This  was  that 
appeasement  of,  and  economic  aid  to.  the 
U.S.SJI.,  Indonesia,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, etc..  would  keep  these  countries.  If 
not  totally  quiet,  at  least  within  limits. 

This  included  the  belief  that  American 
advisory  action  In  Vietnam  would  contain 
communism  until  such  time  as  all  Vietnam 
could  be  reunited  and  neutralized  It  Im- 
plied that  communism,  having  secured  the 
neutralization  of  once  pro-West  Laos,  would 
refrain  from  seeking  to  take  over  that  coun- 
try. 

ESPOUSE    APPEASEMENT 

In  short,  the  New  Frontiersmen  who 
swarmed  Into  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  In  1961  started  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  soft  answers,  plenty  of 
baksheesh,  a  little  time  and,  above  all,  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  power  by  the 
United  States  and  Its  major  allies  (even  while 
Red  Riissia  and  Red  China  were  continuing 
to  stir  up  trouble  wherever  they  could )  would 
gradually  end  the  cold  war. 

And  now  history  is  once  more  revealing 
the  reality  behind  the  dream:  World  order 
can  exist  only  when  it  is  enforced:  if  not  by 
a  world  authority  (which  does  not  exist), 
then  either  by  us  or  by  the  enemy.  Other- 
wise, as  at  present,  there  is  no  world  order. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  Panama,  Zanzibar, 
the  Yemen,  South  Vietnam  (with  more  to 
come)  is  the  anarchy  that  occurs  when  two 
great  powers.  Red  Ru.ssia  and  Red  China, 
promote  It  by  all  pos.sible  mean.';,  while  the 


others,  the  United  Statee  and  Britain,  wring 
their  hands  and  do  nothing  but  protest. 

The  Unlt«d  Arab  Republic  intervenes  hi 
the  YenMn  In  defense  of  the  XTIT,  Indonesia 
grabs  Dutch  New  Guinea,  conflacatee  British 
property,  and  deatroys  the  Brltlah  Embassy 
in  Jakarta,  Panama  "demands"  control  of  the 
canal  and — Anally — the  Soviets  shoot  down 
another  unarmed  American  airplane  with 
Impunity. 

ACTION   DEMANDED 

All  this,  as  I  said.  Is  very  disturbing  to 
President  Johnson. 

He  may  shortly  have  to  give  up  the  cur- 
rent comedy  and  send  many  more  Amer- 
icans to  South  Vietnam;  as  soldiers,  not  Just 
as  advisers  and  chauffeurs.  He  may  have  to 
stir  up  a  revolution  in  Panama.  He  may 
have  to  order  the  7th  Fleet  to  stop  or  even 
sink  Indonesian  ships  carrying  soldiers  to 
attack  Malaysia. 

In  short,  he  may  have  to  start  acting  more 
like  a  Texan  and  lees  like  a  frightened  atomic 
scientist  0*  the  "rather  Red  than  dead' 
school.  How  such  a  change  would  affect  his 
election  chances  I  cannot  venture  to  predict. 
It  wovUd  certainly  deUght  a  great  many  mil- 
lion Americans  sick  at  heart  of  over  20  years' 
appeasement  of  the  .Soviet  Union  and  re- 
store our  allies'  confidence  In  us. 

And  it  would  enhance  L3.J.'s  place  in 
history. 


Quality  StabilixatioB  LefisUtioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   Nrw    KAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wedneiday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prop- 
aganda drive  against  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  has  resulted  in  many  news- 
paper editors  leaping  to  a  fixed  opinion 
before  they  looked  at  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  this  legislatioa 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  many 
editors  who  still  take  the  time. and  trou- 
ble to  carefully  examine  economic  and 
legislative  problems  before  reaching  any 
editorial  conclusions.  In  this  regard,  the 
Rochester,  N.H.,  Courier,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Protection  for  Consum- 
ers," provided  its  readers  with  a  carefully 
reasoned  statement  regarding  why  qual- 
ity stabilization  deserves  the  support  of 
the  country's  buying  public. 

Quality  stabilization  is  proconsumer 
legislation,  and  I  urge  those  interested  in 
this  issue  to  read  the  Courier  editorial 
stressing  this  point.  With  unanimous 
consent.  I  therefore  insert  this  "editorial, 
appearing  in  the  Januai-y  16,  1964,  edi- 
tion of  the  Courier,  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Protection  roa  Consumers 

Basic  consideration  in  a  bill  such  as  qual- 
ity stabilization,  now  before  Congress,  mu.st 
be:  Is  It  good  for  the  country  and  its  con- 
sumers? We  have  to  choose  between  two 
policies. 

On  one  side  Is  the  great  majority  of  Uie 
nearly  2  million  independent  retail  busi- 
nesses, along  with  a  very  sizable  bloc  of 
Congressmen,  particularly  those  who  have 
had  personal  experience  in  retail  stores,  who 
believe  the  bill  Is  good  for  consumers 

On  the  other  hand  Is  a  comparative  hand- 
ful of  giant  retailers  associated  In  a  group 
called  the  National  Association  of  Mass  Mer- 
chandisers, which  for  some  time  passed  as 
the   National  Association  of  Consumer  Or-  ' 
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ganlzations.  These  people  have  few  roots  In 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Allied  with  them  are  some  theoretical 
people  who  never  met  a  payroll  cnr  person- 
ally tested  an  economic  theory,  but  who  be- 
lieve they  know  how  business  and  competi- 
tion should  work.  They  are  supported  by 
some  editors  who  read  too  quickly. 

Because  consumers  hare  seen  for  them- 
selves that  competition  helps  them,  the  op- 
ponents have  chosen  to  fight  by  trying  to 
label  quality  stabilization  the  opposite  of 
competition:  price  fixing.  It  Is  no  more 
price  fixing  than  the  setting  of  prices  on 
house  or  private  brands  by  many  of  Amer- 
ica's reliable  chains.  But  some  economists 
and  edltcHS  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  a 
house  brand  which  can  only  be  bought  at 
the  same  price  in  every  store  selling  it  is 
sheltered  from  price  ccHnpeUtion. 

Quality  stabilization  would  not  prohibit 
any  of  these  stores,  or  even  the  discounters, 
from  obtaining  and  selling  goods  at  what- 
ever prices  they  can  obtala.  What  it  would 
do  is  prevent  unethical  merchants  from 
using  quality  brands  as  "bait"  or  "switch" 
merchandise  to  entice  custcvners  into  their 
stores  to  sell  than  high-profit  goods  of 
questi<xiable  value. 

Surely  quality  stabilization  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  consumers,  because  it  protects  the 
household  budget  from  Inferior  products. 


See  America  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAiwatjHussms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  House  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
claiming 1964  as  See  America  Year,  I 
wrote  to  the  officials  of  each  of  the  20 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Fifth  Massa- 
chusetts District  urging  them  to  use  this 
occasion  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  tre- 
mendous treasure  of  historical  and  rec- 
reational facilities  in  our  area.  The 
response  to  my  letter  has  been  most  ex- 
citing. Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Louise  K.  Brown,  the  town  historian 
for  Bedford,  Mass.,  outlining  the  histori- 
cal points  of  Interest  in  this  lovely  old 
New  England  town.  Under  imanhnous 
consent  I  Include  Mrs.  Brown's  letter  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Bedford  Board  of 
Selectmen  endorsing  See  America  Year 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

A  PaOCLAMATIOtr 

Bedford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New 
England,  having  been  established  as  early  as 
.  1635,  and  incorporated  in  1729.  We  have 
standing  in  different  parts  of  the  town  many 
old  houses  which  were  built  by  the  settlers 
of  the  wilderness  Just  a  few  years  after  the 
founding  of  Plymouth  and  Cambridge.  All 
these  ancient  dwellings  are  In  excellent 
condition.  At  least  four  of  them  were  the 
original  garrison  houses  maintained  as  de- 
fenses against  the  Indians  In  King  PhUlip's 
war.  The  main  roculs  which  lead  across  the 
town  are  substantially  the  same  roads  which 
were  laid  out  by  the  mother  towns  of  Con- 
cord and  BiUerlca,  and  after  the  incorpora- 
tion, by  the  new  town  of  Bedford. 

The  beautiful  Ccmunon  in  the  center  of 
town  is  part  of  the  original  common  lands 
given  by  the  Founding  Fathers  toward  the 
Incouragement  of  the  town.  The  white 
church  on  the  Common  la  the  ancient  meet- 


ing house  built  after  the  style  of  Asher  Ben- 
jamin. Surrounding  the  Common,  and 
making  a  square,  are  old  homes  which  date 
back  to  over  IM  years,  maintaining  ttie  orig- 
inal architecture  Inside  and  out,  and  proudly 
kept  by  their  owBers.  Close  by  the  Common 
are  the  Fttch  Tarem,  where  the  mlnutemea 
of  our  own  tewn  gathered  on  April  10,  177C, 
and  where  the  Hiinutemen  of  Reading,  Wo- 
bum,  BlHerlca,  and  other  towns  met  befere 
marching  on  to  the  battle  at  the  north 
bridge.  OpjKMMe  the  Common  Is  the  home 
of  the  first  minister  of  Bedford,  built  In  1730. 
This  house  was  to  become,  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolutlen,  the  gathering  place  for  the 
mlnutemea  of  this  area.  Still  called  the 
Domlne  Manse,  it  Is  much  as  It  was  almost 
250  years  ago. 

All  along  the  Great  Road,  and  close  by  the 
Common,  are  Interesting  and  well-kept 
homes  which  date  back  to  the  day  of  the 
stagecoach,  the  little  carriage  shops,  the  first 
stores,  the  first  poet  office  and  library.  Sev- 
eral houses  have  painted  or  stencilled  walls, 
possibly  done  by  Ruftis  Porter.  Facing  the 
Common  is  the  old  town  hall,  built  In  1850, 
with  a  curving  stairway  built  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  BalUtach  churches  and  halls. 
The  town  hall  has  been  remarkably  well 
kept,  and  altkougk  built  to  house  the  center 
school  as  wcU  as  the  hall.  It  still  serves  the 
town  well  as  Bedford's  administrative  build- 
ing. 

The  town's  proudest  possession  Is  the  old 
Bedf(»-d  flag,  carried  to  Concord  on  April  19. 
1776,  by  Bedford  Mlnuteman  Nathaniel 
Page,  and  new  tbe  oldeet  flag  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  kep*  In  a  specially  constructed 
vault  In  tbe  historical  society's  wing  of  the 
public  library.  Ttie  Bedford  flag  was  almost 
100  years  oM  en  the  day  of  the  Battles  of 
Concord  an4  Lezlngtcm,  and,  strangely 
enough.  It  seeas  better  known  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  couatry  than  In  our  own  New 
England. 

We  may  not  have  a  battl^eld  In  Bedford, 
nor  the  hoaaa  at  a  famous  general,  but  we 
do  have  a  New  England  town  such  as  other 
communities  are  spending  millions  to  re- 
construct. In  Bedford,  we  do  not  need  to 
rebuild  or  to  restore,  but  to  keep  the  pre- 
cious colonial  town  we  have. 

Now.  therafers,  we  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  o*  Bedford,  Commonwealth  of 
Itfassachusetts,  do  hereby  proclaim  Bedfcxtl's 
endcx-sement  of  See  America  Year.  1964.  and 
welcome  visitors  from  around  the  world  to 
Bedford. 

Alan  D.  MArER, 

Chairman. 

Chandleb  H.  Stkvkns, 

Clerk. 

Waskkn  K.  Lxwellen, 

John  F.  Perkins,  Jr.. 

Nicholas  J.  Genetti. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  act  of 
Congress,  this  Is  national  Save  Tour 
Vision  WiBek,  a  period  in  which  Ameri- 
cans are  urged  to  protect  what  is  per- 
haps our  most  precious  natural  asset 

Mu<^  has  b«eQ  learned  about  the  pro- 
tection mt  our  vision  In  recrat  years,  and 
with  reasonable  precautions,  most  Amer- 
icans can  avoid  the  disaster  of  losing 
sight. 


We  are  urged  to  have  regular  physical 
examinations  to  safeguard  our  general 
health.  We  are  urged  to  see  the  dentist 
twice  a  year  to  protect  our  te^h.  Let 
us  hope  that  more  and  more  of  us  will 
adopt  the  practice  of  annual  visual 
examinations  to  protect  our  sight. 


Dutch  Envoy  Gets  Warm  Goodby  After 
13  Years  in  Post  in  United  Suies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEIAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  good  foitune  of 
knowing  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Herman 
van  Roijen  are  indeed  sorry  that  they 
are  to  soon  leave  Washington.  For  13 
years.  Dr.  Roijen  fought  for  Dutch  in- 
terests as  their  Ambassador  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  Washington 
diplomatic  perscmalitles. 

Max  Frankel  of  the  New  Yoric  Times 
interview  Dr.  van  R<^en  before  he  left 
and  the  resulting  column  Is  one  which 
all  of  those  who  have  known  the  Ambas- 
sador's warmth  and  frankness  will  want 
to  read.  I  am  sure  that  we  who  deal  in 
government  policy  regret  his  departure 
and  hope  that  both  he  and  Mrs.  van  Roi- 
jen will  not  stay  away  long. 

The  intoi-esting  comments  follow: 

Dutch  Envot  Gets  Wassc  Qoodbt  Arm  13 

Years  in  Post  in  the  United  States 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington,  BSarch  1. — ^This  capital  has 
been  bidding  an  especially  bubbly  farewell  to 
Dr.  Jan  Herman  van  Roijen,  who  taught  It 
again  that  big  men  come  trom  little  coun- 
tries. 

Slight  and  precise,  polite  and  correct,  dip- 
lomatically dressed  but  (rften  undiplcanat- 
ically  frank.  Dr.  van  Roijen  has  served  here 
for  more  than  13  years  as  Ambassador  oC  the 
Netherlands.  He  has  fought  for  Dutch  inter- 
ests with  the  administration  of  four  Presi- 
dents, but  in  each  era  he  has  been  among  the 
most  admired  fcM^ign  officials  here  and  one 
of  the  most-  respected  Washington  analysts 
of  any  nationality. 

His  admirers  believe  they  pay  him  the 
highest  compliment  by  saying  he  is  a  superb 
diplomat  and  stiU  an  honest  man. 

Intellectual  honesty,  more  than  gregarlous- 
ness  or  other  cocktaU-party  tcJents,  Is  the 
Ambassador's  own  standard  of  excellence. 
He  believes  that  the  diplomat,  like  any  advo- 
cate, must  recognize  and  contain  the  prej- 
udices of  his  position. 

dealt   WrlTH   INDONESIANS 

The  practice  of  what  he  preaches  has 
appeared  time  and  again  in  his  defense  of 
Dutch  objectives  against  Indonesia.  Dr. 
van  Roijen  was  a  principal  negotiator  in 
paving  the  way  for  Indonesian  independence 
and  in  arranging  for  the  transfer  of  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea  to  Indonesian  control. 

Despite  these  long  and  exasperating  diplo- 
matic bouts,  he  has  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  Indonesian  anticolonlals.  And,  al- 
though his  Government  resented  U.S.  pres- 
siure  In  the  New  Guinea  affair — a  pressure 
that  left  most  of  the  Dutch  with  a  bitter 
taste,  he  says — the  Ambassador  has  under- 
stood   Washington's    self-interest.     He    has 
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or 
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Wednei  day.  March  4, 1964 

ICr.  KILBX]EIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  8t  sites  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Demoeraey  Contest.  This  year  over 
250<000  high  soiool  students  participated 
In  the  coQtesi  competing  for  the  four 
schotorahips  tpat  are  awarded  as  the 
top  priae. 

Tbe  winninb  contestant  from  each 
State  is  broui  ht  to  Washington.  D.C., 
for  ttie  final  Ji  dgtng  as  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreli  n  Wars. 

Fcrilowlng  i4  a  copy  of  the  winning 


Th«  American  youth  at  today  Is  allowed 
dtiaendhtp  In  a  aoTemmeni  of  freedom  be- 
oaiiae  bla  f oreCathen  reeponded  to  Mberty 
ery  for  help.  ToOmj,  howerw.  her  anguished 
ory  U  not  ss  easily  beard,  llw  young  dtt- 
aen's  ears  are  plugged  by  liMtoience  axkd  bx- 
dlfference.  He  beootnes  mentsUy  fat  and 
complacent,  feeds  on  tbe  blood  and  tears  of 
Ms  forefathers,  and  thereffore  draws  the  life- 
blood  ftom  liberty. 

lUs  situation  can  be  cured  by  the  real- 
isation tbat  dtlzenahlp  Is  a  ohallenge. 
Though  there  are  no  visible  traoee  oC  amoke 
and  no  distant  booms  of  cannon,  our  liberty 
is  slowly  being  pierced  by  the  bayonets  of 
hate.  Perhaps  the  cruelest  stab  was  that 
which  pierced  through  the  life  of  one  man 
and  Into  the  heart  at  every  responsible 
American  cltlaen.  Aa  the  body  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lay  in  state,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  slowly  passed  tbe  coffin. 
Some  knelt  In  prayer  •  •  •  many  wept  •  •  • 
and  the  tears  were  not  only  for  tbe  dead 
President  and  his  grieving  family,  but  for 
themselves,  and  for  a  nation  suddenly  aware 
of  Its  apathy. 

Tbe  death  of  President  Kennedy  was  a 
tragic  Uow  rendered  by  chance.  But  the 
tragedy  could  become  much  more  hopelees 
if  we  ss  cltlaena  do  not  learn  from  the  exam- 
ple ot  President  Kennedy's  life.  He  was 
himself  a  "pro&le  in  courage."  a  dtlzen  who 
re^xinded  to  freedom's  challenging  ory.  He 
was  loved  and  req>eoted  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  democratic  nations 
around  the  world.  He  created  an  image  in 
the  mind  of  tbe  rest  of  the  world  representa- 
tive at  every  American — an  imtige  of  youth. 
ll^theartedness,  gaiety,  but  also  strength. 
IntelHgeiioe,  and  responsibility. 

As  the  American  youth  grows  older  he  must 
maintain  the  Image  of  our  dead  President. 
He  must  keep  tbe  Nation  strong  and  honor- 
able. He  must  never  fall  liberty  when  she 
calls,  no  mattm:  how  dark  tbe  night,  or  how 
desolate  the  corner  of  tbe  world  in  which 
she  is  threatened.  He  must  make  citizenship 
a  new-found  ohallenge,  rather  than  an  in- 
herited drudgery.  Only  then,  regardless  ot 
where  he  may  be.  can  he  hold  his  head  high 
and   state,    "CIvIb   Amertcanus  sum." 

I  am  an  American  citizen. 

JoAlTNK   HUBBASO, 

I  R.D.  l.Pulanki  NY. 
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Wednesday,  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently we  recognized  the  Communist 
regime  of  Zanzibar,  after  the  Zanzibar 
Government  had  tossed  our  representa- 
tives out  of  its  country  because  of  our 
delay  in  recognizing  it.  In  other  words, 
we  were  blackjacked.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  Dictator  of  that 
country  had  just  finished  murdering  sev- 
eral hundred  of  his  former  political  op- 
ponents. 

Last  Friday's   Washington   Star  had 
some  apt  editorial  comments  on  this: 
Zamzibab  Tuuno 

So  now  we  have  recognized  Zanzibar's  rev- 
olutionary regime  and  established  diploma- 
tic relations  wltb  It.  This  we  have  done, 
along  with  Britain  and  several  Conunon- 
wealth  nations,  Jxist  after  having  had  our 
representatives  kicked  out  of  the  place  be- 


cause of  our  Qovernment'8  delay  in  estab- 
lishing ties. 

If  we  were  going  to  come  to  terms  with 
tbe  gang  c€  Beds  running  this  primitive  lit- 
Ue  Island,  oonld  w*  not  have  avoided  the 
aiq>earance  of  having  been  blackjacked  into 
doing  so?  Whatever  tbe  excuse  for  this  goofy 
bit  of  timing.  w«  have  been  made  to  look 
whoUy  ridiculous.  Whatever  the  perform- 
ance was,  it  wasnt  apt. 


AmcricaaisBi  by  Mail  Order 
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Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
Speer  of  the  Anchorage  Resort  near 
Bemldjl,  Minn.,  have  called  my  attention 
to  a  recent  editorial  broadcast  over 
radio  station  KBUN  in  Bemldjl.  There 
may  be  an  element  of  tongue  In  cheek 
in  the  editorial,  but  it  also  has  a  clear 
messa«re  of  truth  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

KBUN     COMMENTAaT,     WeDNISDAT.     FEBRUARY 

19.  1964 

People  frequently  ask,  "where  do  you  get 
your  Inforniatlon?"  "Where  do  you  get  all 
these  facts  and  figures?"  And  the  answer  U 
simple.  Reading  material  by  the  bushelful 
crosses  the  desk  of  any  editorial  writer  every 
day  of  the  week.  Reports  from  all  over  the 
world,  reams  of  propaganda,  bales  of  statls- 
tices,  and  bundles  ot  political  speeches  all 
find  their  way  to  our  desk.  The  Job  of  edi- 
torializing is  simply  one  of  putting  opposing 
points  of  view  side  by  side,  looking  for  the 
prejudiced  and  the  omitted  and  fcxmlng  an 
opinion  somewhere  in  between. 

Now,  in  all  of  these  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  mailing  lists,  in  all  of  this  research 
material,  we  believe  there  are  three  books 
which  have  never  received  the  attention 
which  is  properly  due  them.  They  are  not 
small  books  by  any  means.  The  largest  runs 
to  1,714  pages  and  weighs  a  heftly  5  pounds. 
The  next  largest  Is  1J342  pages  in  length, 
and  the  smallest  consists  ot  661  pagte  but 
they  are  larg«-  pages  than  either  of  the 
others.  Certainly  these  three  colorful  books 
would  rank  high  mi  tbe  best-seller  list  If 
they  were  sold.  Instead,  they  are  given 
away.    Free  for  the  asking. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  big  three 
of  the  mail  order  world.  The  Sears.  Wards, 
and  Spiegel  catalogs.  And,  of  all  the  polit- 
ical, business,  and  labor  propaganda  which 
comes  by  mall,  these  three  are  certainly  the 
most  Interesting. 

They  are  an  endless  source  for  browsing 
on  a  cold  winter  evening  and  from  the  three 
you  can  find  things  to  buy  ranging  all  the 
way  from  a  9 -cent  box  of  tacks  to  a  $6,500 
diamond  ring.  One  of  them  even  offers  a 
choice  of  63  breeds  of  pedigreed  puppies  all 
the  way  up  to  a  Sealyham  Terrier  or  Afghan 
Hound  at  a  mere  $300  each. 

But  we  believe  tbe  greatest  value  of  these 
books  has  never  been  realized.  Now,  even  a 
casual  observer  must  realise  that  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  are  engaged  in  a 
contest.  It  Isnt  really  a  race  for  the  moon 
or  a  battle  for  Olympic  gold  medals.  The 
real  race  Is  to  see  which  nation  can  swap 
places  with  tbe  otber  tbe  fsatest. 

While  the  Soviets  lean  a  llttie  toward  free 
enterprise  every  day,   we  are  rushing  pell- 
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mell  toward  socialism.  While  tbe  Soviets 
are  acquiring  real  estate  all  over  ttie  world 
in  the  beat  ImpertaUat  fasbioQ,  we  are  work- 
ing overtime  to  give  ouia  beck.  And  tbls  la 
where  the  ttiree  books  ootne  In. 

As  a  oold  war  weapoti  we  believe  tbe  Sears, 
Wards,  and  Spiegel  catalogs  would  be  devas- 
tating If  they  were  to  be  distributed  to  Rus- 
sia. Thtj  have  everything  In  them  tbat 
RiiSBla  lacks — ^from  seat  belts  to  pony  sad- 
dles, from  hair  bows  to  hats  by  LUy  Dache 
and  Mr.  John,  from  padded  brassieres  to  re- 
ducing pills,  even  fertilizer  and  term  tools. 

Now  If  the  Russians  were  given  a  look  at 
these  wonderful  wish  books,  we  know  they 
would  want  some  of  ttioee  goodies  for  them- 
selves. They  would  either  buy  like  cra^ 
and  thus  help  our  dwindling  gold  supply, 
or  they  would  try  to  mtmlc  the  society  which 
can  produce  so  mucb  affluence.  Socialism 
would  be  out,  free  eoterprlse  would  be  In. 
and  we  might  tben  find  that  our  own  Uberal, 
socialist-oriented  planners  who  constantiy 
want  to  ape  tbe  Soviets  would  have  to  plug 
for  free  enterprise  onoe  again  In  tiie  United 
Statee. 

We  tblnk  K^s  worth  a  try.  Seers  alone,' 
prints  10  million  ot  those  books  and  we  be- 
Ueve  a  few  million  scaittered  around  Vb» 
Soviets  and  their  satellites  woidd  be  far  more 
effective  than  PreflddentUl  coloring  books. 
Or  even  tbe  Voice  ot  America.  I\)r  tbem 
three  are  the  free,  mterprlaing.  Voice  at 
America.  * 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1964  ' 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  count- 
less numbers  today  are  attanpting  to 
promote  international  amity  and  good 
will  through  our  people-to-people  pro- 
grams. Progress  is  behig  made,  but  too 
slowly.  It  becomes  Increasingly  difScult 
for  those  in  this  movement  to  understand 
a  foreign  policy  that  tolerates  aid  to 
those  nations  who  brazenly  state  that 
they  will  bury  us. 

Israel  today  is  in  serious  trouble.  It 
has  repeatedly  attempted  to  negotiate 
its  difTerences,  live  at  peace  and  share 
its  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
development  with  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Arab  leaders  apparently  have  no  de- 
sire for  friendly  cooperation  and  give  no 
indication  they  are  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  great  masses  of  imder- 
privileged.  They  do  i4>pear  int«it  on 
preparing  for  an  all-out  war  on  Israel 

This  is  pointed  out  rather  forcefully 
in  the  following  editorial,  mipearing  in 
the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  recently: 
TsotTBLE  roa  tm^*^, 

Dozens  of  meetings  were  staged  through- 
out Algeria  this  past  weekend  for  the  express 
purpose  of  stirring  up  hostility  toward  Israel. 

The  Algerian  National  Assembly  said  Al- 
geria must  give  full  support  to  the  Palestine 
Revolutionary  Organization  which,  It  added, 
will  spearhead  "an  armed  liberation  struggle 
against  Zionist  bands." 

Recent  Arab  activity,  capped  by  the  blatant 
Algerian  agitation,  bodes  an  even  man  diffi- 
cult future  for  the  Israelis  and  the  whole 
Mideast. 

Yet,  many  of  the  Mldeastern  nations  be- 
long to  the  so-called  neutralist-paplflst  bloc. 


In  the  light  of  their  imdisguised  hostility 
toward  Israel,  the  Arabs'  pose  of  neutrality — 
which  Is  contrived  to  Indicate  some  sort 
of  a  broadmlnded,  peacemaking  ^irit — is  a 
pure  sham. 

Tbe  -Arabs  stand  convicted  by  their  own 
words :  They  are  not  peacemakers,  or  neutral- 
ists; they  are  opportunists. 


The  Rifiit  To  Pray 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  b!  DEROUNIAN 

or  MXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1964 

Mr,  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  elements  In  our  country  who 
want  to  d^iy  the  right  to  pray  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

One  of  the  bulwarks  at  our  Republic 
is  the  belief  of  the  majority  in  God.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  contrary  to 
some  of  our  fuzzy-mind^  appeasers. 
Communists  have  ordered  a  campaign  to 
end  religion,  as  reported  in  last  Mon- 
day's Baltimore  Sun. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  refreshing  to  sub- 
mit also  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence 
from  the  UJ3.  News  &  World  R^x>rt  of 
March  2,  on  the  right  to  pray. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Ftom  tbe  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  a,  1964] 
Row  Okdbi  Oampaign  To  Emo  Rklioion — 

PaAVM  DcTAiLs  DnvK  roa  Atrksm;  Paxtt 

OnrciALs  OanrciZB) 

(By  Ernest  B.  Furgiuaon) 

Moscow,  March  2.— The  Soviet  CJommtmist 
Party  bas  ordered  a  campaign  to  wipe  out 
Btid>bom  r^lglous  believers  by  stepping  up 
atheist  agitation  at  every  level  of  education, 
work,  and  social  life. 

Pmvda  detailed  the  program  today  in  an 
editorial  charging  tbat  too  many  party  of- 
ficials have  been  "Indifferent  and  careless" 
about  religious  life  around  them. 

They  forget  tbat  "In  our  country  religion 
Is  an  Ideological  enemy  that  openly  pro- 
claims an  Ideology  alien  to  the  scientific  and 
Commtmlst  outlook  and  brings  harm  to  so- 
ciety" the  party  organ  declared. 

ATTACK   XB  OTm.INED 

It  outlined  an  attack  that  would  place 
atheistic  specialists  In  sobools  and  univer- 
sities, farm  and  industrial  organlBattons. 
party  cadres — ^vlrtuaUy  Into  every  waking 
hour  of  tbe  Soviet  citizen's  day. 

The  program  Is  a  followup  on  a  recent 
session  of  the  Ideological  section  of  tbe  party 
Central  Committee,  headed  by  Secretary 
Leonid  P.  nylchev. 

A  scientific  institute  of  atheism  will  be 
created  dlrecUy  under  the  Academy  of  So- 
cial Sciences,  which  in  tiu-n  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party.  1$ 
will  supervise  atheistic  wwk.  train  experts, 
organize  oonf  mrencee  and  seminars  and  build 
up  contacts  with  foreign  atheists. 

ATHCCSlf   TO  BE  STKESSCB 

Beginning  next  school  year,  part  of  the 
student  body  will  specialize  in  atheism  at 
universities  and  pedagogical  higher  schools. 
Chairs  of  scientific  atheism  wlU  be  created 
in  universities  and  high  schools,  and  teach- 
ers' refresher  achocds  In  BCoscow  and  Kiev 
wlU  have  new  atheistic  departments. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  branches 
of  the  Communist  Party  will  organize  indi- 
vidual sections  of  atheist  propaganda  at 
every  level. 


The  Young  Oommxmlat  League,  trade  un- 
ions, cultural  oOlclals,  and  others  must  be 
involved.  The  program  mtist  attract  more 
scientists,  tefMsbers.  pbjrslclans.  writers. 
Journalists,  and  humanities  students,  Pravda 
went  on. 

COMPETTrlON    IS    PLANNED 

A  competition  for  the  best  works  on  atheist 
themes  in  painting,  films,  literature,  and 
other  arts  will  be  organized. 

The  party  even  will  attempt  to  organize 
new  types  of  family  celebrations  to  challenge 
the  ceremony  and  holiday  togetherness  asso- 
ciated with  religion. 

Antirrtlglon  will  become  an  essential  part' 
of  social  Ufe  not  only  at  party,  union,  and 
school  fimctlons,  but  also  wltbln  the  factory 
itself,  on  tbe  farm  and  on  construction  sites, 
the  newspaper  said. 

DBIVX   IS    NOT   NXW 

The  Soviet  antlrellglous  drive  Is  not  new, 
but  has  always  been  iMtrt  of  Communist 
dogma.  It  has  periods  of  sltmips  and  is  of  ton 
renewed  wltb  speeches  and  widespread  press 
agitation. 

The  campaign  described  today  Is  an  effort 
to  break  this  cycle  of  indifference  of  party 
and  other  leaders.  Many  of  tbem  will  now 
have  atheistic  pn^aganda  ss  their  iHindpal 
f\ill-time  assignment. 

Particularly  intense  activity  Is  common 
\Kitat9  and  during  rellgtous  hoUdajrs.  A  spe- 
cial antlrdlgious  party  c<xiference  was  called 
in  Moslem  TadzbOdstaii  during  tbe  recent 
fast  of  Ramadan,  and  tbe  more  wlde^iread 
drive  now  begun  comes  Just  before  Caulstian 
Easter  and  Jewish  Passover  obeervances. 

XSOLATIOM   VSOM  SOdXTT 

The  Central  Asian  Party  session  In  Tad- 
r.hlKlstan  was  primarily  Intended  to  organize 
agitation  against  Moslem  belleven  In  tbat 
area,  but  evidence  tbat  it  bas  bad  its  effect 
against  other  sects  there  was  ssmi  In  today's 
Pravda  Vostoka,  party  paper  of  the  Uzbek 
Republic. 

It  told  of  tbe  conviction  and  "Isolation 
from  society"  of  three  Evangelical  Oirlstiaa 
Baptists.  The  defendants  were  described  as 
being  influenced  by  "hardened  loafws"  who 
ran  an  imderground  headquarters  In  tbe 
Moscow  BUbwbs. 


[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  2, 

19M] 

Thx  Right  To  Pxat 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Plainly,  a  ocnstltuUonal  amendment  bas 
become  abe(^utely  necessary  to  clear  up  tbe 
confusion  tbat  bas  arisen  as  a  result  of  de- 
cisions of  tbe  Stipreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  banning  prayer  in  the  public  wboola. 

For  tbe  American  people  do  not  know  now 
whether  tbelr  children  can  lawfully  be  given 
in  the  classroom  tbe  very  Instruction  to 
morality  and  righteous  Uvlng  which  Is  so 
essential  to  the  proper  upbringing  of  Amwl- 
can  youth. 

We  may  today  be  equivocating  if  we  try 
to  apply  tbe  High  Court's  ambiguous  watOs 
In  Ita  deolBl(uis  on  prayer  In  the  s<AooIs. 
Some  Interpretatlrais  would  appear  to  permit 
the  reading  of  parts  ot  tbe  Bible  as  a  "hls- 
tortcal"  or  "Utersry"  study.  PubUc-schoal 
principals.  In  various  States,  have  already 
indicated  a  desire  to  experiment  with  such 
devices.  But  bow  can  we  be  siue  whether  the 
"historical"  or  "literary"  does  not  invade  the 
area  of  religious  teaching? 

It  Is  much  more  sensible  to  rely  on  a 
clearly  written  constitutional  amendment 
which  emphasizes  tbe  difference  between 
voluntary  and  ctanpulsory  prayer  in  the 
schools  or  In  ceremonies  conducted  under 
Government  auspices.  The  provision  in  the 
Constitution  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof," 
should    be    continued    but    there    should 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Billerica, 
Mass.,  firm,  the  P.  P.  Avei-y  Corp.,  is  ac- 
quiring an  increasingly  fin»  reputation 
for  its  work  in  the  atomic  energy  indus- 
try. This  hi£;hly  specialized,  technical. 
and  demanding  field  is  one  more  area  in 
which  the  skilled  personnel  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts area  are  making  an  impoi-tant 
contrlbuti<m  to  space  age  technology. 

Recently,  tlie  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
carried  a  fine  article  on  the  accomplish- 
ments (rf  the  Avery  Corp.  and  under 
unanimous  ctmsent  I  include  the  January 
26.  1964,  article  in  the  Congressional 
Recoss: 

p.  p.  AvEXT  Corp.  Wins  Big  Success  on  Its 
Spacx  Acx  Industrial  Work 

A  New  England  firm  Is  winning  wide 
renown  in  the  atomic  industry  field.  Its 
specialties  cover  maximum  quality  control 
of  welding,  engineering,  precise  manufac- 
turing and  complete  testing  operations  In 
such  intricate  Aelds  as  the  nuclear,  hlgh- 
vacuiun.  space,  and  conunercial. 

This  faBt-growing  organization  that  is 
helping  to  spread  New  England's  fame  for 
superior  quality  in  its  services  is  the  P  P 
Avery  Corp.,  of  BUlerlca.  Mass. 

In  the  nuclear  phase  of  its  activities.  Avery 
concentrates  on  reactors,  cores,  demlneral- 
izers,  sp^ent  fuel  containers,  instrumentation, 
valves,  shielding  elements,  and  end  pile  lr>op>6. 

In  the  high-vacuum  part  of  its  business, 
it  provides  particle  accelerators,  vacuum  ves- 
sels and  components. 

Avery's  space  specialties  cover  launching 
equipment,  centrifuge  hydraulic  catapult 
and  aerospace  simulators. 

Commercially  as  in  many  other  areas  Avery 
has  also  met  with  considerable  success  in 
autoclaves,  stills,  and  towers. 

Avery  attributes  its  accomplishments  to 
its  careful  designing,  close  control  of  welding. 
engineering,  manufacturing,  and  testing  op- 
erations. The  company  size  permits  flexibil- 
ity and  optlmtim  communications 

This  firm  has  200-tbn  capacities  for:  Heavy 
machining,  precision  welding  and  complex 
assembUes.  ICetals  welded  include  carbon, 
alloy,  stainless,  aluminum,  Inoonel.  titanium. 
Elrconlum  and  berylll\un.  Avery's  clean 
room  provides  the  opporttinity  for  dust-free, 
temperature  and  humidity  control  as  re- 
qiiired.  Nondestructive  testing  is  provided: 
Magnetic  particle,  zyglow,  dye  penetrant, 
ultrasonic,  X-ray,  vacuum  testing  and  hydro- 
static up  to  —5,000  pounds  per  squiare  Inch. 

The  Avery  Corp.  is  currently  biilldlng  a 
number  of  nuclear  spent  fuel  shipping  con- 
tainers of  100  tons  or  l>etter.  They  wiU  be 
used  at  the  time  of  refueling  for  the  safe 
containerizing  and  shipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  the  reprocessing  depots  and  return  to  the 
powerplants  for  completion  of  the  cycle. 

One  of  their  recent  awards  was  the  ord^r 
to  design,  manufacture,  and  test  to  the  most 
exacting  standards  the  reactor  vessel  and 
pressuriaer  for  the  new  MH-IA  barge  mounted 
nuclear  powerplant.  This  Is  the  first  floating 
electric  powerplant  that  utilizes  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  as  its  source.  It  can  be  towed 
to  any  pcvt  in  the  world  to  provide  or  aug- 
ment electrical  power  for  wartime  or  emer- 


gency conditions.  There  is  enough  power  in 
its  output  <  10.000  kilowatts)  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  city  of  30.000  inhabitants. 

When  the  first  atcunlc-powered  electric 
station  was  built  at  Rowe.  Mass.,  the  P.  p. 
Avery  Corp.  was  selected  to  manufacture 
the  Instrumentlon  structtues. 

The  atomlc-powwed  VS.8.  Long  Beach  ;a,=-o 
has  Avery  nuclear  reactor  internals. 


The  President  That  Few  Really  Knew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

ov  CALiroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time  is  recover- 
ing from  a  serious  illness.  Pormer  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  now  nearly  90,  has 
over  the  years  gained  the  affection  of 
the  American  people  for  his  many  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation  and  to  humanity. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  survived  a  bitter  de- 
pression, which  was  not  of  his  making, 
and  has  met  with  equanimity  the  years 
wliich  followed. 

He  has  eonstantly  grown  in  stature  in 
llie  hearts  and  minds  of  his  counti->Tnen 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  met  advers- 
ity and  has  continued  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  counti7  and  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Herijot  O.  BUein,  editor  of  the 
San  DieiTo  Uni<Hi,  in  a  column  about  Mr. 
Hoover,  recently  pointed  out  that  "it 
would  be  an  inspiration  for  America  if 
leaders  on  both  aides  of  the  aisle  in  Con- 
gress took  some  time  and  told  the  world 
about  the  real  Herbert  Hoover."  I  would 
recommend  to  my  coUeegues  that  it 
would  be  worthwhile  indeed  to  pay  trlb- 
uate  to  the  living  Hert>ert  Hoover  instead 
of  vraitine  to  praise  a  monory. 

Mr.  Klein's  article  follows  in  full : 

The  PxEsmKNT  That  Fxw  Bcallt  Knew 
(By  Herbert  O.  Klein ) 

In  all  its  history,  this  Nation  has  kno\vn 
few  men  quite  like  "The  Chief." 

Pew  men  have  been  more  defamed.  And 
few  men  have  come  back  to  win  more  affec- 
tion. 

The  Chief  is  a  former  President,  firtt  and 
foremost.  But  he  also  has  picked  bugs  out  of 
potatoes,  mined  gold  in  California's  Mother 
Ijode  country,  been  acclaimed  as  an  engi- 
neer and  an  author,  led  missions  to  conquer 
famine  in  Europe,  directed  a  program  to  effect 
economy  in  Government,  and  served  his 
country  in  many  other  unheralded  ways. 

The  Chief,  at  course,   is  Herbert   Hoover. 

Americans  have  kaown  Hoover  has  a  pub- 
lic flgure  for  a  half  century.  But  strangely, 
few  Americans  know  the  really  human  side 
of  the  former  President. 

Hoover's  image  U  of  a  stuffy  man,  sUffly 
wearing  an  old-fashioned  double-breasted 
suit.  A  high,  stiff  collar  was  his  trademark 
tor  years. 

But  when  I  last  saw  The  Chief  a  couple 
years  ago,  be  wss  seated  on  a  folding  chair 
working  at  a  card  table  In  a  small,  rough 
cabin  in  the  redwoods  at  his  beloved  Bo- 
h«nian  Orove.  north  at  Baa  Ptanclsco.  He 
was  wearing  an  old  •weater,  a  beatup  straw 
hat  androii^i 


This  was  the  Hoover  who  loved  the  woods 
and  fishing.  There  is  the  story  told  by  a 
close  friend  of  Hoover's,  Richard  Berlin,  the 
newspaper  executive,  about  the  time  his 
grandson  was  taken  fishing  with  Hoover  in 
Canada.  Berlin  cautioned  the  boy  that  good 
manners  called  few  Hoover  to  be  called  "Mr. 
President"  or  perhaps  on  better  acqxiaint- 
ance,  "Mr.  Hoover." 

Berlin  introduced  the  boy  and  then  had 
to  leave  the  room.  He  returned  to  find  his 
grandson  calling  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States  "The  Chief."  "We're  now  close 
fishing  friends,"  Hoover  explained.  "I  told 
him  friends  call  me  'The  Chief."  " 

At  80,  Hoover  has  Uved  longer  than  any 
former  President  except  John  Adams,  who 
died  at  90.  He  has  kept  active  throughout 
these  years. 

"Nobody  has  any  right  to  retire,"  he  says. 
"You  should  take  scwne  Job  that  will  benefit 
the  community,  even  If  you  don't  get  paid 
for  it.  Otherwise  a  person  Just  sits  around 
talking  about  his  pills  and  his  Ills.  Natur- 
ally he  talks  to  the  neighbors  who  will 
answer  with  accounts  of  their  pills  and  Ills. 
I  dont  go  along  with  that." 

Most  recently.  Hoover  has  been  working  on 
two  volumes  about  past  international  con- 
ferences. He  has  had  plans  for  a  book  on 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

Hoover  was  the  victim  of  partisan  attack 
during  the  Depression  of  the  1930b.  But  he 
shows  no  partisan  remorse.  His  book  on  a 
Democrat,  "The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson," 
was  a  sympathetic  biography.  He  became 
perhaps  a  closer  friend  of  former  President 
Truman  than  of  fcwmer  President  Eisen- 
hower, And  one  of  the  men  whose  friend- 
ship he  enjoyed  most  was  a  former  political 
opponent,  James  Parley.  After  leaving  the 
White  House  in  1932,  Hoover  did  not  return 
imtll  Truman  called  him  in  194«  und  invited 
him  "h(Mne."  He  was  as  delighted  as  a  totir- 
ist. 

"To  me  Herbert  Hoovw  is  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  unselfish  men  I  have  ever 
met,"  Parley  says.  "He  was  humble  and 
modest  to  a  fault  and  never  had  his  re«U 
Image  projected  to  the  American  people.  I 
always  was  amazed  he  showed  no  bitterness 
frotn  our  political  bouts." 

Both  Parley  and  Hoover  live  in  New  York's 
Waldorf  Towers.  For  years  they  have  en- 
Joyed  perhaps  the  most  honest,  political 
conversations  between  two  party  statesmen 
anyone  has  known.  "I  was  always  frank  and 
so  was  he,"  Parley  says.  "We  sought  noth- 
ing from  each  other  and  could  do  this. 
What  we  said  to  each  other  will  die  with 
both  of  us." 

Hoover  has  been  described  by  one  friend 
as  a  man  who  keeps  his  friendships  in  re- 
pair. And  he  enjoys  a  regular  routine  with 
friends.  Standard,  for  example,  was  a  Mon- 
day lunch  with  the  late  columnist,  George 
Sokolsky.  Sunday  evening  frequently  has 
been  set  aside  for  dinner  and  canasta  with 
William  Nichols,  publisher  of  This  Week 
magazine,  and  Mrs.  Nichols. 

Christmas  Eve  also  follows  a  set  pattern. 
He  invites  friends  in  for  tree  decoration  ho 
personally  supervisee  even  as  to  how  the 
tinsel  is  applied. 

Hoover  amazes  opponents  at  canasta  or 
gin  rvunmy  by  remembering  every  card.  But 
a  man  who  was  trained  as  an  engineer,  as 
Hoover  was,  must  develop  his  mind  to  retain 
facts. 

Nichols  believes  these  last  3  weeks  have 
been  cheerful  for  Hoover  despite  his  illness. 
He  read  a  light  book,  "The  Incredible  Jour- 
ney." which  featured  a  Siamese  cat.  And 
Hoover's  daughter-in-law  brought  him  a 
Siamese  kitten  as  a  pet  recently. 

Hoover  was  delighted.  Typically,  he 
named  it  "Cat." 

Friends  believe  Hoover  keeps  alert  becaiise 
he  loves  children  and  fishing.  He  wrote  a 
wonderful  little  book  about  fishing  a  year 
or  so  ago. 


Alios 


"Pishing  is  a  chance  to  wash  one's  soul 

with  pure  air,  with  the  rush  of  the  brook. 

or  with  the  shimmer  of  the  siui  on  the  blue 

water,"  he  wrote.     "And  it  la  diadpUne  in 

the  equality  of  man — ^for  all  men  are  equal 
before  fish. 

"Next  to  prayer,  fishing  is  the  most  per- 
sonal relationship  of  man." 

For  Presidents  he  said,  fishing  "is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  democracy  of  life,  ot 
humUity  and  of  human  frailty.  It  Is  de- 
sirable that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  periodically  reminded  'of 
this  fundamental  fact — that  the  forces  of 
nature  discriminate  for  no  man." 

Hoover  has  6  grandchildren  and  11  great- 
grandchildren. He  spends  more  tim»person- 
ally  answering  letters  frwn  chUdren  than 
any  other  man  in  his  position.  And  a  letter 
from  a  youngster  gets  his  serious  consldera- 
ti(»i.  One,  for  example,  asked  about  the 
chances  of  a  woman  becoming  President. 

"As  a  generalization,  the  men  have  not 
done  too  good  a  Job  of  government  in  the 
world  •  •  •  and  the  chances  for  women  are 
thereby  increased,"  he  answered.  "With 
good  wishes  to  you  if  you  are  a  candidate 
for  President  about  30  years  hence." 

One  of  Hoover's  greatest  prides  has  been 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  America.  During  more 
than  26  years  as  a  dlrect<»'.  he  has  seldom 
missed  a  meeting.  He  regards  them  as  a 
key  weapon  against  delinquency. 

Hoover  keeps  pace  with  the  times.  His 
most  recent  public  appearance  was  at  a 
luncheon  honoring  Astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper.  In  his  informal  remarks  he  linked 
the  astronauts  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  Perry, 
Llndberg  and  Byrd.  "Each  of  these  men 
has  added  pride,  strength  of  spirit  and  char- 
acter, a  greater  learning  to  our  country  and 
has  inspired  our  youth  to  greater  ambition," 
he  said. 

I  wired  him  befCH-e  Christmas  and  asked 
if  he  had  any  message  for  the  world.  He  re- 
plied: 

"Christmas  again  reminds  us  of  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  good  will  brought  to  man- 
kind nearly  2,000  years  ago.  •   •   •" 

Again  he  was  ciurent. 

It  would  be  an  inspiration  for  America 
if  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Con- 
gress took  some  time  and  told  the  world 
about  the  real  Herbert  Hoover.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute he  deserves. 


her  the  respect  and  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  all  who  knew  her.  She  will  be 
sorely  missed  and  her  good  works  will 
lon«  be  remembered,  for  she  made  mat^ 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  city  and 
State  of  New  York. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mayor  Wagner  and  their  sons.  Robert 
and  Dimcan..  Mrs.  Wagnw  was  a  great 
lady,  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother.  Her 
husband  and  sons  have  suffered  a  griev- 
ous loss;  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
with  them  in  this  time  of  grief  and  sor- 
row. 


Grants  Now  Available  Under  New 
Program  To  Train  Teachers  of  Handi- 
capped Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


The  Late  Susan  Edwards  Wagner 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
ic death  of  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wagner,  wife 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  brought  great  sorrow  to  us.  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  22d  District  of  New  York,  my 
constituents,  when  I  speak  these  words. 

Susan  Wagner  was  dearly  loved,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
but  by  coimtless  persons  in  countries 
throughout  the  world.  She  was  noted 
for  her  active  work  In  many  charitable 
organizations;  she  was  selfless  In  her 
devotion  to  her  duties  as  the  First  Lady 
of  New  York  City;  her  concern  for  others 
was  genuine  and  sincere.  As  first  lady 
and  hostess  of  Oracle  Mansion,  her  hos- 
pitality and  Innate  kindness  earned  for 


or 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


or  iiissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  certain  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we 
included  an  appropriation  of  $11,685,000 
to  inaugurate  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  and  State 
educational  agencies  to  train  teachers  in 
the  specialized  skills  of  teaching  all  cate- 
gories of  America's  handicapped  chil- 
dren. There  are  an  estimated  5  or  6  mil- 
lion children  of  school  age  in  this  country 
who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  learn 
at  their  capacity  because  the  specialized 
teaching  skills  they  require  are  just  not 
available.  These  Include  the  retarded, 
the  deaf,  the  crippled  and  emotionally 
disturbed,  the  blind  or  visually  impaired, 
those  with  heart  disease,  epilepsy  or 
other  debilitating  conditions,  children 
with  speech  Impediments,  and  so  on. 

A  comprehensive  program  to  help  all 
of  these  children  receive  their  educa- 
tional birthright  was  first  proposed  to 
the  Congress  in  a  bUl  I  introduced  on 
August  30.  1957.  on  the  last  day  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  as  H.R. 
9591  of  that  Congress.  The  text  of  the 
bill — the  first  general  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject— appears  at  page  1174  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  28,  1964. 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  we 
passed  that  day  to  bring  this  idea  to 
fruition.  The  background  of  this  legis- 
lation— how  I  came  to  introduce  the  bill 
and  how  it  was  di-afted  and  the  facts  on 
which  IJ  was  based — was  presented  by 
me  in  a  20-page  report  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  same  day  I  intro- 
duced the  original  bUl,  August  30,  1957. 

HEW    ANNOUNCES    PSOCEDUBES    FOR    OBTAINING 
GRANTS 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  at  this  time 
the  aiinouncement  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
procedures  which  are  being  established 
to  award  the  giants  for  the  coming  school 
year  under  the  fimds  we  have  just  appro- 
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prlated  In  P  ibllc  Law  8S-268,  approved 
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Tint  enaUt  \g  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  app]  oprlatlan  of  the  funds  was 
Pabnc  Law  S 1-164.  approved  October  31, 
1M3.  the  Me  atal  Retardation  FadUUes 
and  Commui  ity  Mental  Health  Centers 
ConBtruetkm  Act  of  1963,  reccnnmended 
bj  the  HouB »  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  PiAelsu  <  Commerce. 

Title  m  of  ills  act.  Training  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mentally  Retarded  and  Other 
Handicapped  Children,  not  only  contin- 
ued the  recently  established  progrsuns 
for  training  t  iachers  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  0 '  the  deaf,  but  brought  In 
an  addltiona:  categories  of  handicapped 
children.  It  ilffers  from  my  original  bill 
primarily  in  t  hat  it  does  not  also  include 
among  the  es  ceptlonal  children  it  would 
benefit  that  i  mall  but  vitally  important 
group  of  ymngsters  who  are  endowed 
with  exceptlcnal  gifts — the  gifted  chil- 
dren. Educa  ors  usually  include  them 
among  except  lonal  children,  and  my  bill 
would  have  included  them,  also,  in  the 
program  of  ti  lining  teachers  profession- 
ally equipped  to  bring  out  the  full  edu- 
cational potei  itial  of  all  categories  of  ex- 
ceptional dilllren. 

So,  of  cours !,  I  will  not  consider  my  ob- 
jective compli  tely  achieved  In  this  legis- 
lation tmtU  ire  have  also  esti^bllshed  a 
grant  pn^rrac  i  to  train  teachers  of  gifted 
children. 

My  original  proposal  had  one  other  im- 
portant dlfleience  from  the  legislation 
we  fhially  eni  cted  last  year.  Under  my 
1957  bm,  the  i  rants  would  have  gone  di- 
rectly to  the  xidlvldual  teacher — ^prefer- 
atriy  an  experienced  classroom  teacher 
who  would  ba  encouraged  to  go  back  to 
school  for  this  postgraduate  specialized 
training.  Asl  finally  enacted,  however, 
the  grants  will  go  to  colleges  and  unl- 
Tersttles  and  ptate  educational  agencies 
turn,  make  the  selections 
of  the  redpleiits.  In  many  cases,  these 
wUl  be  4th-ye|U'  undergraduates.  How- 
hat  the  emphasis  will  be 
directed  prtnlarlly  at  fellowships  for 
teadiers  already  experienced  in  class- 
The  best  teacher  for  a 
:hlld  is  a  good  teacher, 
profession,  and  then  given 


t> 
granw 
in 


The  X33.  Ofllc4 
day  It  Is  ready 
mlUkMi  In 
ret  arch  to  aid 
capped  clilldrcn 

Notifications 
of  higher  education 
des.  and 
groaiM  with 
under  terms  of 
Community 
pawed  last  year 

la  a  recent 


nonpi  Dfit 


coaahine  with 
1903.     The  act 


room  work. 
ImiMMcapped 
ddlledln  her 

further  specialized  training  which  capl- 
on  her  fwn  extensive  teaching  ex 
perlence 

B4r.  Speakei',  the  annoimcement  this 
we^  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  aid  Welfare  outlining  the 
manner  In  wh  ch  the  money  will  be  dis 
trlbuted  undef  the  new  program  Is  as 
fidlows: 

BKW  AMNotrNc^s  PaocnmmEs  fob  Obtaining 
Obants 

of  Education  announced  to- 

receive  applications  for  914 

to  train  teachers  and  for 

estimated  5  million  handl- 


4ave  been  sent  to  Institutions 

State  educational  agen- 

educatlon  and  research 

on  how   to  apply 

the  Mental  Betardation  and 

Centers  Construction  Act 


Ini  tractions 


Hea  th 


tupplemental    appropriation, 
available    $11.5    million    to 
1.5  million  apiM-oprlated  in 
;rovldes  that  $11.5  million  of 


the  funds  be  used  to  train  teachers  and  their 
supervisors,  researchers,  and  other  special- 
ists In  the  field  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
crippled  and  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
children  who  because  of  Impaired  health  re- 
quire special  education.  The  act  also  in- 
cludes those  with  speech,  hecwlng.  and  sight 
defects. 

One  million  dollars  was  aippropriated  for 
research  projects  and  $1.5  million  for  a  sepva- 
rate  program  for  training  teachers  of  deeJ 
children.  The  latter  program  also  will  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education,  but 
will  not  be  brought  into  the  overall  program 
of  aid  for  handicapped  children  until  July  1. 
Grants  may  be  made  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  State  educational  agencies  so 
that  they  may  provide  full-year  fellowships 
or  tralneeshlps  and  also  short-term  trainee- 
ships.  One-year  grants  may  be  made  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment or  expansion  of  teacher  training 
in  areas  of  the  handicapped  that  now  have 
no  teacher  training  or  In  which  training 
is  insufficient. 

Fellows  will  be  paid  12,000.  12,400.  or  $2,800, 
depending  on  their  level  of  graduate  study. 
One-year  trainees — who  must  be  college  sen- 
iors— win  receive  $1,600  and  short-term 
trainees  a  maximum  of  $75  a  week.  Only 
fellows  will  be  given  dependency  allowances. 
The  Office  of  Bducation  will  make  support 
payments  to  Institutions  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  program:  $2,500  for  each  full-year 
graduate  fellow  and  $2,000  for  each  full-year 
trainee. 

Program  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population,  vtth  up  to 
$100,000  fca-  larger  States  and  up  to  $35,000 
for  smaller  States.  The  grants  to  encourage 
development  or  expansion  of  particular 
teacher  training  programs  may  not  be  allo- 
cated to  State  educational  agencies 

Stipends  may  be  awarded  to  present  or 
potential  teachers,  supervisors,  researchers, 
or  other  specialists  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Applications  from  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  State  (depart- 
ments of  education  ,to  the  Office  of  Education 
will  be  passed  upon  by  advisory  committees. 
An  overall  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  gen- 
eral educators  and  private  citizens,  set  up 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  assist 
with  the  determination  of  general  poUciee. 

Grants  for  research  may  be  requested  by 
the  nonprofit  organizations  and  local  public 
and  private  school  systems  as  well  as  by 
States  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Research  and  demonstration  projects  will 
deal  with  the  problems  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 


Rewarding  Indolence,  Penalizing  TKrift 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   rXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  I  have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  re- 
warding interchange  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Washington, 
the  Honorable  Walt  Horan.  Congress- 
man HoRAK  represents  a  constituency 
that  is  highly  agricultural  and  since  I 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  we  have  a  com- 
mon interest  which  has  often  led  us  to 
a  discussion  of  the  so-called  plain  people 
of  Ahmish  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa. 


With  that  preface  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
HoRAN  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
article  in  Monday's  Evening  Star  by 
Columnist  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones  entitled 
"It  Sort  of  Makes  You  Wander." 

Mr.  Jones  holds  up  to  view  the  com- 
pletely opposite  ways  of  life  exemplified 
by  the  Greenwich  Village  "beatnicks" 
and  our  Ahmish  brethren.  The  "beats" 
refuse  to  turn  a  hand  toward  earning  a 
livelihood  but  ^>end  most  <rf  their  time 
criticizing  the  rest  of  the  citizenry  whose 
taxes  through  public  assistance  keep 
them  in  idleness.  The  Ahmish,  on  the 
other  hand,  refuse  public  assistance  in 
all  of  its  forms  and  are  currently  in- 
volved with  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  its  insistence  that  they  pay  so- 
cial security  taxes  as  the  price  of  their 
inclusicm  under  an  insurance  program 
that  is  tmwanted  and  which  they  insist 
runs  counter  to  tlleir  religious  precepts. 
What  a  system,  as  Mr.  Jones  points  out. 
that  encourages  the  Indolent  and 
punishes  the  frugal  and  thrifty.  But 
read  the  complete  article  to  get  the  full 
impact  of  this  impossible  situation : 
It   Soar  or  Makks  Ton  Wonder — Cover  n- 

MEirr  Puts  Beats  ow  the  Dole,  but  Badgers 

THE    SELF-SUrriClENT    AMISH 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Nrw  York  Citt. — I  am  sitting  in  this  little 
coffeehouse  on  Third  Street  in  Greenwich 
Village  watching  the  beats. 

The  place  is  a  gutted-out  store  with  bare 
brick  walls  ami  touffii  pine  tables  and 
benches.  It  is  decorated  with  some  far-out 
pieces  of  art,  reminding  you  of  finger -paint- 
ing day  in  kindergarten.  Right  in  front  of  a 
strong  spotlight  is  a  raised  platform  of  un- 
painted  boards  that  holds  one  straight  chair. 
Tou  can  elth«  sit  in  the  chair  or  stand  and 
place  your  foot  on  the  seat,  depending  on 
how  you  like  to  wallop  the  guitar. 

Coffee  Is  a  dollar  a  mug  and  the  enter- 
tainers make  their  pittance  by  passing 
around  a  basket.  Here  and  there  a  tourist 
will  drop  in  a  b«ick,  but  the  Qreenwlch  Vil- 
lage habitues  rarely  toas  In  more  than  a  dime. 
It  seems  to  work  out  that  the  more  you  are 
with  it  the  less  you  give. 

Down  the  street  and  around  the  corner 
there  are  larger  and  more  famous  places 
where  you  can  buy  wine  and  where  combos 
alternate  with  unwashed  people  reciting 
dirty  blank  verse  with  great  attention  to  Its 
"social  protest."  It  Is  In  these  brassier  coffee- 
houses that  the  ban-the-bomb  and  justice- 
for-Castro  crowd  hangs  out,  perhaps  because 
there  are  more  people  to  see  them. 

But  my  little  coffeehouse  is  for  the  beat- 
Puritans.     Only  coffee.     Only  folk  music. 

F>olk  m\isic  Is  simple  and  uncomplicated, 
born  of  log  cabins  and  campfires,  and  sad 
with  unrequited  love  and  untimely  death. 
You  watch  the  spectators.  Long-haired  boys 
clad  in  stained  slacks  and  open  shirts. 
Frowzy  girls  with  unwashed  hair,  studlejl 
In  their  ugliness.  And  you  think  what  « 
colossal  Joke  It  is  that  these  who  profess  to 
despise  uniformity  have  slipped  into  an  easily 
recognisable  uniform,  the  xmiform  of  the 
slob. 

But  there  is  something  more.  Here  are 
many  able-bodied  young  people  who  not  only 
accept  but  seek  public  welfare  payments. 
Yet  they  pride  themselves  upon  their  com- 
passion for  the  poor  who,  If  they  are  to  be 
helped,  must  be  helped  by  the  labor  of  some- 
one. Here  are  the  pleaders  for  peace  at  any 
price  who  have  never  tasted  the  horrors  of 
war  but  who  have  concluded  that  no  cause 
is  worth  dying  for. 

Here  are  the  laughers  at  law.  the  scorners 
of  morality,  the  rejecters  of  thrift,  the  scof- 


fers at  "aqiiares"  who  work — absorbed  com- 
pletely in  the  quest  for  their  own  self-satis-  . 
faction.  And  they  gather  In  this  unoky 
grotto  to  stare  at  the  ceUlng,  to  twlt(^  their 
shoiUders  and  softly  snap  their  fingers  as  the 
guitar  men  and  women  sing  music  that  1» 
easy  on  the  brain. 

So,  to  the  Amlsh.  Later  I  was  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  a  friend  lent  me  his  car  so  that  I 
might  drive  out  into  the  beautiful  farm 
country  where  the  bams  are  the  fattest,  the 
cattle  the  sleekest,  and  the  fields  the  neat- 
est In  all  America. 

There  are  some  striking  parallels  between 
the  Amlsh  and  the  beats.  For  both,  beards 
are  the  style.  Both  dress  peculiarly.  And 
while  the  beats  seek  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive music  the  AnUsh  turn  their  backs  on 
modem  machinery  and  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania roads  in  their  black  buggies. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  differences. 

The  Amlsh  have  no  divorce,  no  crime,  no 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  no  unemplc^rment  or 
old-age  problems.  They  take  care  of  their 
own.  They  refuse  Government  subsidies. 
They  take  no  money  for  not  plowing  a  field. 
They  dislike  insurance.  If  a  barn  bums  the 
whole  community  rushes  to  rebuild  it.  Be- 
cause they  supply  their  own  social  sectirity 
they  object  to  social  sec\urity  taxes. 

This  has  brought  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  the  huge  national  bureaucracy 
which  sees  only  chaos  if  some  people  are  {per- 
mitted to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  welfare.  So  the  Amlsh  have 
been  repeatedly  yanked  into  the  Federal 
ooxirts,  A  couple  of  years  ago  Government 
agents  even  seized  Amlsh  horses  at  plowing 
time  to  satisfy  social  security  Judgments. 

We  have  a  system  of  government  under 
which  all  beats  are  comfortable  and  the 
Amlsh  are  bullied  and  badgered. 

It  sort  of  makes  you  wonder. 


Tax  Reduction  Means  More  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or    NEW    HAMPSHnE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
excellent  editorial  in  the  March  9,  1964, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  the 
outstanding  columnist  and  editor,  David 
Lawrence,  explains  in  pointed  language 
why  tax  reduction  by  a  government  that 
has  a  monstrous  debt  and  operates  at  a 
loss  is  fiscal  irresponsibility.  As  Mr. 
Lawrence  says,  such  p<^icies  of  borrow- 
ing to  meet  the  operating  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment cheapens  the  dollar  even  more. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  most  Amer- 
icans will  see  through  the  false  political 
appeal  of  promised  programs  paid  for  by 
mounting  debt  for  this  country.  In 
good  times  we  should  confine  Govern- 
ment spending  to  Grovernment  income. 
If  the  President  refuses  to  do  this  Con- 
gress should  require  it  by  law.  In  this 
objective  the  Appropriations  Committees 
should  play  a  leading  role. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's editorial  to  all  citizens. 
Spend  or  Save? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Adam  Smith,  British  economist,  in  his 
famous  book  entitled,  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," written  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
warned  against  the  tendency  of  governments 


to  pile  up  debt  and  then  "cheat  the  people" 
by  devaluing  the  monetary  unit.  \ 

Have  times  changed?  Have  we  abandoned 
the  artlflee  by  which  the  dollar  la  depreciated 
and  its  purchasing  power  steadily  reduced? 

A  tax  cut  has  Just  been  granted  to  the 
American  peofde,  and  they  are  told  that.  If 
they  spend  their  extra  money.  It  will  provide 
a  stimulant  to  business.  The  same  argu- 
ment was  advanced  in  the  1830's,  when  for 
nearly  a  decade  the  Government  spent  bu- 
llous of  borrowed  money.  This  was  called 
pimip  priming.  Birt  It  didn't  materially 
reduce  unemplojrment.  Not  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  did  unemplo3rment 
end.  Thus  did  an  artificial  stimulant  bring 
"prosperity." 

Then,  after  the  big  war,  we  experienced  a 
recession.  An  upturn  came  again  when  the 
Korean  war  brought  on  a  wave  of  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  Nation  has  strviggled  during  the  late 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's  to  recover  from 
the  economic  convulsions  caused  by  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  We  have  had 
budget  deficits  in  11  out  of  the  last  16  years. 

We  cannot  achieve  economic  stability  un- 
less the  Govenunent  adopts  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

The  stock  market  rise  today  Is  to  a  large 
extent  a  response  to  the  fear  of  a  depreciated 
dollar.  The  AFL-CIO  is  calling  for  higher 
wage  rates  based  on  the  expected  benefits  to 
business  from  the  tax  cut.  Wage  rises  mean 
price  rtses.  It's  the  age-old  cycle  of 
Inflation. 

How  can  there  be  a  sound  economy  or  a 
sound  dollar  if  the  Government  itself  doesn't 
practice  the  much-talked-about  "frugality" 
and  if  ft  doesn't  stop  borrowing  funds  from 
the  people  to  finance  a  reduction  In  their 
taxes? 

The  Government  debt  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  budget  is  to  continue  tmbalanced 
by  several  bUUons  of  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1.  The  hope  is  ex- 
pressed by  administration  spokesmen  that 
the  btislness  boom  will  increase  tax  receipts 
and  cut  down  the  deficit.  But  what  hap- 
pens after  the  effects  of  the  current  tax  cut 
wear  off?  Must  funds  be  borrowed  again  to 
cut  taxes  and  stimulate  business? 

The  individual  today^  is  being  urged  to 
spend  at  once  the  money  derived  from  the 
tax  cut.  But  many  persons  will  prefer  to 
pay  off  debt.  Others  wUl  put  their  money 
in  savings  accounts  or  buy  securities. 

The  lesson  of  thrift  Is  that  it  U  wise  to 
save  money  for  rainy  days — for  the  \uiex- 
pected  Illnesses  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  It 
is  not  sensible  to  spend  for  luxuries  if  one's 
income  is  Just  bsirely  enough  to  meet  ordi- 
nary expenses. 

The  new  tax  law  means  about  $3  to  $5  a 
week  extra  for  families  earning  $10,000  a 
year  or  less.  This  Is  not  a  trivial  sum.  It 
will  help  to  meet  Installment  payments  and 
to  defray  other  expenses.  It  is  queetionable 
how  much  will  be  spent  for  luxuries. 

Business  is  being  told  that  volvune  will 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  plant  ca- 
pacity needs  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
new  demand.  But  businessmen  do  not  plan 
Just  for  a  single  year  or  for  expansion  of 
facilities  In  what  may  prove  to  be  only  a 
temporary  boom. 

"There  Is  a  lack  of  stability  in  our  system. 
We  are  living  in  an  armament  economy 
forced  on  us  by  the  cold  war,  but  this 
doesn't  lessen  the  need  for  soimd  economics. 
The  administrations  In  power  are  too  much 
concerned  with  winning  elections  at  a  fixed 
time.    The  people  suffer  between  elections. 

Foreign  companies  today  are  Increasingly 
ctMnpetitlve  with  our  producers  in  domestic 
markets  as  weU  as  in  export  areas.    ■ 

A  nationwide  monopoly  exists  which  fixes 
wages  and  forces  prices  to  rise  in  order  to 
absorb  Increased  wage  costs.  The  Govern- 
ment doesn't  fix  wages  or  prices  except  in 


wartime.  Meanwhile,  the  economy  is  really 
dominated,  by  pressure  groups  which  keep 
forcing  upward  the  cost  of  living,  and  thus, 
of  course,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
Is  reduced. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  doctrine  that 
the  Odvemment  must  spend  and  spend  In 
order  to  elect  and  elect  has  gained  ground. 
It  is  not  the  way  to  a  balanced  economy  or 
to  a  soimd  dollar.  For  neither  Individuals 
nor  governments  can  remain  solvent  by 
spending  each  year  more  than  the  lncc«ne 
received. 

It  Lb  essential  that  debt  be  paid  and  that 
the  citizen  who  lends  money  to  his  own 
Government  be  convinced  that  the  dollar  he 
Invests  In  its  bonds  will  buy  at  maturity  as 
much  as,  not  less  than,  it  did  when  originally 
Invested. 

It  Is  necessary  to  save  rather  than  Just 
spend  and  spend.  Expendit\ires  by  Govern- 
ment must  be  cut.  Many  worthy  appro- 
priations should  be  deferred  untU  thire  is  a 
budget  balance.  This  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  dollar  against  Inflation.  ' 


The  Challenge  of  Gtizenthip 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  voice  of  de- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  over  250,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  four  scholar- 
ships that  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Kentucky  wirmer 
is  Mr.  John  M.  Melsburg,  of  Louisville, 
and  I  think  that  his  speech  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  all  those  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  submit  Mr.  Meisburg's  speech  here- 
with. 

The  Challenge  op  CrrizENSHip 
(By  John  M.  Melsburg) 

Last  November  the  people  of  a  South 
American  country  met  the  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship In  a  way  that  startled  the  world. 

The  place:  Venezuela.  The  event:  The 
presidential  election. 

As  the  nation  prepared  for  the  election, 
I>ecember  1,  1963,  it  became  clear  that  this 
would  not  be  an  ordinary  election.  Five 
times  snipers  attempted  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Betancourt.  Boats  and  planes  were 
hijacked.  Banks  were  robbed  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  was  destroyed.  Hand- 
bills fluttered  down  from  mysterious  planes. 
Strange  voices  came  from  the  radio.  Said 
the  voice:  "Those  who  dare  to  vote  on  elec- 
tion day,  December  1,  may  die."  Said  the 
handbills:  "Stay  In  your  homes  on  election 
day."  For  a  month  the  Castro-Conununlsts 
were  at  work,  terrorizing  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country. 

Put  yourself  In  the  place  of  a  Venezuelan 
citizen.  Would  you  take  the  easy  way;  the 
safe  way?  Or  would  you  carry  out  your  re- 
sponsibility and  vote? 

The  people  of  Venezuela  gave  their  answer 
In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  victories  ever 
scored  for  democracy  in  South  America: 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  of 
Venezuela  did  go  to  the  polls  on  December 
1,  1963!  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  Venezuela  risked  their  lives  to  meet  the 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
quite  Interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
columnists  and  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  now  hedging  their  vote  on  the 
so-called  tax  reduction  bill.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  evident  that  there 
is  to  be  no  curtailment  of  Government 
expenditures.  In  fact,  the  deficits  for 
fiscal  1965  may  well  be  twice  the  amount 
provided  for  in  the  President's  budget 
in  which  case  inflation  will  exceed  or 
entirely  wipe  out  any  benefits  which  the 
individual  might  gain  through  the  tax 
reduction  legislation.  Mr.  Gould  Lin- 
coln's column,  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  3,  follows: 

CxTT  Reventtks  To  Rhjuce  Spending 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  tax  bill  Is  now  a 
law.  It  was  initiated  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  pushed  through  to  fina.  action 
by  President  Johnson.  The  $11.6  billion 
tax  reduction  is  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1964.  In  simple  wratls,  the  reduction  has 
begun — on  income  taxes,  including  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  corp(»^ tlons  and  businesses. 
Within  days,  workers  of  aU  kinds  will  begin 
to  feel  a  reduction  in  their  withholding — 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  they 
take  home  in  their  pay  and  salary  envel- 
opes. 

The  impact  of  the  new  tax  law  will  be 
both  economic  and  political.  If  the  meas- 
ure proves  good  for  the  Nation's  economy, 
leading  to  more  production,  more  Jobs,  and 
lees  unemployment,  and  to  better  business 
generally,  it  will  prove  politically  good  for 
the  party  in  power.  It's  as  simple  as  that — 
what's  good  f  c«'  the  'American  people  is  good 
tor  the  administration  in  charge  of  the 
While  House.  Under  President  Johnson's 
leadership,  old  predicted  timetables  for  ac- 
tion on  the  tax  bill  went  by  the  board.  Con- 
sideration of  the  bill — including  hearings — 
in  the  Senate'  Finance  Committee  went 
ahead  without  undue  delay — as  did  debate 
in  the  Senate  itself. 

AWARE     or     DRAG 

The  measure  received  strong  support  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  when  the 
showdown  came.  Bitter-enders  did  not  vote 
against  the  tax  bill  because  they  did  not 
think  a  tax  cut  was  due.  They  voted  as 
they  did  because  they  believed  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  cut  Government  expendi- 
tures and  balance  the  Federal  budget  before 
the  tax  cut  was  made.  That  was  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress. However,  they  were  fully  aware  of 
the  drag  which  the  heavy  taxation  has  been 
placing  upon  the  Nation's  economy  for  years 
They  were  willing  for  that  reason  to  take 
the  biU.  This  was  the  attitude,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas, 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  a  student  of  tax  laws  for  years  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  While  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  he 
played  an  important  part  in  framing  the 
so-caUed  pay-as-you-go  tax  withholding 
system,  one  of  the  most  valuable  devised 
since  the  income  tax  was  written  Into  law 

Much  will  depend  on  what  the  American 
people,  including  business  and  labor,  do 
with  the  tax  cut.  If  the  cut  is  followed  by 
a  new  cycle  of  wage  and  price  inrre.ises.  or 


by  a  hew  round  of  Increased  State  and  local 
taxes,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  hoped- 
for  expansion  of  plants  and  factories  and  the 
hoped-for  creation  of  millions  of  new  Jobs. 
Indeed,  the  cut  might  be  followed  under 
such  conditions  by  great  inflation  and  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar. 

Also  Involved  is  the  need  of  holding  down 
Government  expenditxires  and  Govern- 
ment spending  if  disaster  Is  to  be 
avoided.  Senator  Carlson  1b  fearful  of  what 
I96S  may  bring  unless  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration sticks  to  its  announced  intention 
of  cutting  and  saving  everywhere  it  can.  If 
the  result  of  the  tax  cut  should  not  be  a 
reduction  of  unemployment,  there  Is  likely 
to  be  demands  for  a  huge  public  worlts  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
With  the  national  election  over,  such  de- 
mands might  be  difficult  to  turn  back. 

SEE    EITOBT    ON    SPKNDINa 

Senator  Norris  Cotton,  New  Hampshire 
Republican,  also  voted  for  the  tax  bill,  giving 
as  his  reason  a  belief  that  by  its  passage  it 
will  reduce  or  at  least  c\irtall  Government 
revenues.  If  revenues  are  reduced.  Senator 
Cotton  hopes  that  Congress  will  Itself  put 
the  brakes  on  Government  spending.  In 
other  words,  it  is  better  to  start  cutting 
Government  revenues  If  you  cant  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending.  This  Is  a  kind  of  back- 
handed way  of  going  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Explaining  his  position,  the  New 
Hampshire  Senator  said: 

"In  the  past  I  have  agreed  with  many  who 
wrote  to  me.  much  as  they  would  like  tax 
relief,  we  must  cut  our  spending  first.  That 
is  the  sensible  way.  But  tmfortunately,  our 
present  all-embracing,  multipiurpose  Gov- 
ernment is  neither  responsible  nor  sensible. 
There  is  something  about  big  Government 
that  makes  its  heads  grow  power-mad  and 
money-mad.  The  bUlions  roll  In  so  easily 
that  it  l>ecomes  a  case  of  'easy  come,  easy 
go.'  If  a  tax  cut  must  await  a  budget  cut. 
there  will  never  be  a  tax  cut.  If  you  were  to 
say  to  your  happy-go-lucky  yoiuig  son,  who 
has  come  to  regard  Dad  as  an  inexhaustible 
money  supply,  'I  must  cut  your  allowance 
and  I'll  do  it  as  soon  as  you  reduce  your 
spending' — how  long  would  you  have  to 
wait?" 

Senator  Cotton  said  we  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  this  tax  cut,  but  that  the 
law  contains  some  good  points  and  needed 
reforms. 

Cutting  taxes  to  reduce  Government 
spending  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  tax  legislation. 


Statement  of  Repreientative  Milton  W. 
Glenn  of  New  Jersey  in  Opposition  to 
Any  Further  Duty  Cats  in  Scientific 
Glassware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF   mrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  any 
further  duty  cuts  in  scientific  glassware, 
which  is  a  very  important  item  to  the 
welfare  and  economy  of  my  south  Jersey 
area,'  and  accordingly  I  have  sent  my 
statement  to  the  President's  Special 
Repre.spntative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
Mr  Cluistian  A.  Herter,  which  I  would 
li';e  lo  place  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Statkmkmt  of  Rxprxsentative  Ma.TON  W. 
Olznn  of  New  Jkrset  in  OpposrnoN  to 
Ajrr  FuRTHEK  Ddtt  Ctrrs  in  SciiNTiric 
Glasswarz 

I  wish  to  oppose  any  further  duty  cuts  on 
scientific  glassware  when  competitive  ad- 
vantage is  already  enjoyed  by  foreign  glass- 
ware makers  over  n.S.  firms.  Capitalizing 
on  a  formidable  price  advantage  caused  by 
lower  production  costs,  foreign  glassware 
manufacturers  increased  their  shipments  to 
this  country  by  an  average  yearly  gain  of 
133  percent  between  1950  and  1962.  The 
same  price  differential  has  enabled  foreign 
producers  to  capture  export  markets  in  La- 
tin America  and  other  free  world  areas 
where  U.S.  glassware  products  once  found 
willing  buyers. 

The  V£.  producers'  share  of  world  trade 
in  scientific  glassware  products  has  been 
declining  for  some  years,  while  the  Evucpean 
Economic  Community  countries  have  In- 
creased their  share  of  the  world  market  from 
45  percent  to  47  percent.  Naturally,  cost 
advantages  account  for  the  decisively  lower 
price  at  which  foreign  glassware  enters  the 
UJ3.  market  duty  paid,  to  take  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing share  of  the  U.S.  market.  This 
also  explains  the  similarly  decisive  low  prices 
at  which  the  foreign  producers  are  swiftly 
capturing  the  U.S.  industry's  share  of  the 
export  market. 

It  Is  my  (pinion  that  any  further  reduc- 
tions In  U.S.  duties  wUl  quickly  accelerate 
the  sharply  adverse  U.S.  import  trends  In 
sclazittflc  glasswiu-s — driving  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry out  of  its  only  remaining  market  (at 
home) ,  and  out  of  existence  in  a  short  peri- 
od of  time. 

My  south  Jersey  area  has  been  famous  for 
the  production  of  glassware  for  generations, 
and  particularly  in  the  very  important  pro- 
duction of  scientific  glassware.  This  is 
very  specialized  work,  performed  by  hand, 
and  calling  for  the  highest  order  of  glass- 
making  BkUl.  These  artisans  have  been 
following  tMs  trade  for  generations  and 
are  very  proud  of  their  vocations.  They 
make  scientific  glassware  for  use  in  ail  cate- 
gories, including  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
metallurgy,  pharmacy,  medicine,  and  sur- 
gery. To  a  great  extent  the  industry  con- 
sists of  small  plants,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 40  or  60,  in  addition  to  several  of  the 
large  nationally  known  producers.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
10,000  people  in  the  Brldgeton,  Vineland. 
Millville  glass  manufacturing  area  that  are 
dependent  on  the  production  of  glass  prod- 
ucts for  their  livelihood.  Already  several 
of  the  plants  have  closed  due  to  foreign 
competition  and.  with  further  reduction  in 
the  duties,  we  can  look  for  more  closings 
and  layoffs.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  existence  of  a  fully  developed,  econom- 
ically strong,  and  technically  sound  scien- 
tific glassware  Industry  is  of  basic  impor- 
tance to  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  total 
research  activities  and  Its  position  of  tech- 
nical leadership  in  the  world.  This  can  no 
longer  continue  to  be  so,  however,  if  we 
are  going  to  continuously  lower  tariffs.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  once  we  lose  our  position 
and  destroy  the  incentive  for  a  future  gen- 
eration of  artisans  in  this  field  by  closing 
plants  and  laying  off  employees,  we  will  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  these  highly  skilled 
people  in  this  line  of  our  scientific  manxifac- 
turlng  endeavor. 

It  is  very  well  to  endeavor  to  lower  trade 
barriers  with  foreign  nations,  but  certainly 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of  seg- 
ments of  our  industry  and  the  increase  of 
unemployment  rolls  with  skilled  artisans 
who  would  never  be  satisfied  or  even  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  training  In  any  other 
vocation,  particularly  by  men  in  the  middle 
age  group  who  have  taken  a  lifetime  to 
qualify  in  their  particular  skill. 


I  urge  you  to  consider  these  factors  In  the 
current  negotiations  and  forbear  from  pro- 
posing any  further  tariff  cuts  In  this  very 
specialized  industry.  In  fact,  I  cannot  urge 
you  too  strongly  to  actively  oppose  any  fur- 
ther tariff  cuts. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
speech  prepared  by  Miss  Patricia  M. 
Herbst,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest,  which  is  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  A  copy  of 
Miss  Herbst's  speech,  which  imparts  an 
in4>iring  message  for  all  Americans,  fol- 
lows : 

The  Challenge  of  Citizsnship 
(By  Miss  Patricia  M.  Herbst) 

Mankind  today  stands  on  a  svunmit,  with 
his  hands  outstretched  in  quest  of  the 
heavens.  At  his  feet  lie  vast  new  realms, 
conquered  by  his  persistence  and  ingenuity. 
The  challenge  of  knowledge  and  broader  hor- 
izons t>eckons  him  further.  But  all  his  ac- 
complishments, all  these  fresh  worlds  are 
useless — useless  unless  mankind  accepts  the 
greatest  challenge  of  all — the  challenge  of 
cltizenhip.  For  it  is  in  meeting  this  sum- 
mons that  man  determines  what  he  will  be, 
and  equally  Important,  how  he  will  use  his 
remarkable  achievements. 

Science  and  the  ever-widening  vistas  of 
learning  have  wrought  immense  changes  in 
our  thinking,  our  mode  of  life,  and  in  the 
very  core  of  our  existence.  And  as  these 
forces  gain  momentum,  man  tends  to  forget 
the  concepts  and  principles  which  have  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  such  greatness.  The 
challenge  of  citizenship  is  one  such  basic  idea, 
for  it  is  the  challenge  of  self,  the  striving  for 
fulfillment  that  has  motivated  men  of  all 
a^s. 

What  is  this  citizenship?  In  essence  it  is 
developing  the  best  that  is  within  ourselves 
and  then  sharing  it  with  others.  Citizenship 
combines  the  perfection  of  all  that  man  is  or 
can  be  with  a  yearning  to  share.  True  citi- 
zenship is  memliershlp  in  humanity. 

Youth  today  asks,  "What  can  I,  as  one 
individual,  do  for  my  country?"  Our  only 
answer  can  be  that  for  us,  citizenship  Is  a 
personal  commitment.  We  must  challenge 
ourselves  and  citizenship  will  challenge  us. 

As  the  generation  of  today — we  are  chal- 
lenged— challenged  to  be  strong  in  leader- 
ship; to  be  faithful  in  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  animate  us^  challenged  to  be 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  and 
to  heed  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
shown  us  the  way;  challenged  to  remain  at  all 
times  an  individual  but  ne^»er  to  separate 
ourselves  from  the  needs  of  others;  chal- 
lenged to  think  well,  to  act  Justly  and  kind- 
ly, to  participate  actively  in  worthy  endeav- 
ors, to  live  with  integrity;  challenged  to  drive 
the  seeds  of  prejudice,  misunderstanding, 
and  ajMithy  from  our  hearts;  challenged  to 
find  the  truth  and  never  to  lose  it;  yes,  chal- 
lenged to  develop  an  inner  peace  that  vrill 
spread  through  an  anxious  waiting  world. 

This  is  citizenship;  citizenship  as  lived  by 


people  like  Helen  Keller,  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
the  afllicted  the  world  over;  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy, who  returned  to  a  mourning  nation  Its 
lost  pride  and  dignity;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Dooley,  a  man  of  selfless  service  and  dedica- 
tion throughout  his  life.  The  caU  is  uni- 
versal, its  examples  are  commanding. 

Let  us  be  the  t>est — the  best  of  all  that's 
within  us,  for  God,  our  cotmtry,  our  neigh- 
bor and  ourselves.  By  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  and  of  self;  we 
cannot  help  but  influence  others  to  follow  in 
our  steps. 

Our  future  lieckons  us.  Hear  America 
summoning — it  is  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship, the  challenge  to  all  humanity  for  the 
voice  arises  from  every  heart. 


Statement  of  American  QnicksilTer  Insti- 
tute to  the  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C.,  Febmary  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF  mrvADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  excellent  statement  of  S.  H.  Willis- 
ton,  president,  American  Quicksilver 
Institute,  to  the  Trade  Information 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C.,  February 
26,  1964.  He  presented  a  similar  state- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Ck)mmlssion  on 
the  same  date. 

In  his  statements,  Mr.  WilUston 
pointed  out  that  the  domestic  quick- 
silver mining  industry  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb  despite  the  highest  U.S.  consumption 
rate  in  history.  Production  in  this 
country,  he  points  out,  is  at  the  lowest 
rate  In  14  years,  with  the  United  States 
depending  on  oversea  supplies  for  80  per- 
cent of  civilian  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nevada  has  one  of  the 
few  remaining  operating  mercury  mines 
in  the  United  States.  This  mine  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  production  both  in 
war  and  in  peace  but  in  the  event  that 
the  current  relatively  low  tariff  rate  on 
mercury  is  reduced,  it  might  be  forced  to 
close,  with  the  resultant  hardship  upon 
a  community  mainly  dependent  on  its 
income  from  the  mining  of  quicksilver. 

The  following  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Williston  is  one  which  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  Congress  and 
the  Crovemment: 

My  name  is  S.  H.  Williston.  I  am  president 
of  the  American  Quicksilver  Institute,  a  trade 
association  which  has,  since  1958,  represented 
approximately  90  percent  or  more  of  total 
U.S.  mercury  production. 

There  are  two  extensive  studies  of  the  mer- 
cury Industry  made  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion at  the  request  of  the  Senate  which 
glv£  an  excellent  review  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  The  first  was  In  1958  and  the  sec- 
ond was  in  1962.  While  I  will  touch  very 
briefly  on  the  older  history  of  the  indus- 
try I  will  not  repent  any  of  the  material  in 
the  Tariff  Commission  studies  except  to 
briefly  bring  them  up  to  the  present. 

The  present  tariff  on  mercury  of  25  cents 
a  pound  ($19  a  flask  of  76  pounds)  was  es- 
tablished  in  the  very  early  19aO'B   and  the 
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In  1962  the  ABC,  no  longer  requiring  all 
its  mercury  Inventory,  declared  50,000  flasks 
excess.  This  was  done  with  a  mlnlmtim 
amount  of  publicity.  After  disposing  of 
some  6.000  flasks  as  a  gift  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  in  early  1963  this  material 
was  turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  instructions  to  declare 
the  material  surplus  to  be  sold  under  the 
Surplus  Disposal  Act.  Fifty  thousand  flasks 
of  mercury  Is  only  slightly  less  than  total 
annual  U.S.  consumption.  Congressional 
committees,  advised  of  the  disastrous  effect 
this  would  have,  not  only  on  the  domestic 
Industry  but  on  world  industry,  prevailed 
on  the  administrative  agencies  to  withdraw 
this  material  from  the  market  and  replace 
it  in  the  strategic  stockpile  from  which  it 
had  been  removed.  It  is  the  industry's  belief, 
unconflrmed  in  any  way.  that  one  dealer 
had  advance  information  of  this  proposed 
disposal  and.  by  selling  below  the  market 
and  then  utilizing  these  sales  to  establish 
a  minimum  price,  forced  American  quota- 
tions below  the  cost  of  production  of  any 
domestic  producer.  Domestic  mines  were 
forced  to  discontinue  almost  all  of  their  ex- 
ploration and  most  of  their  development 
work  and.  even  under  these  conditions,  only 
two  were  able  to  survive. 

Domestic  Industry  has  found  through  sad 
experience  that  whenever  U3.  production 
reaches  or  exceeds  50  percent  of  US.  con- 
sumption they  can  count  on  decreased  world 
price  and  heavy  foreign  Imports  until  enough 
domestic  mines  have  been  forced  to  close  so 
that  foreign  producers  again  have  more  than 
half  the  American  market. 

If  the  U.S.  quotation  for  mercury  had  been 
•10  lower  than  it  was  over  the  last  2  years 
I  greatly  doubt  that  even  the  present  two 
operating  mines  would  have  been  able  to  sur- 
vive, and  once  shut  down.  I  greatly  doubt 
that  anyone  would  have  been  brave  enough 
to  have  attempted  to  reopen  them. 

The  Spanish  mines  have  the  world's  four 
largest,  newest,  and  most  modern  multiple- 
hearth  furnaces  (enlarged  capacity  of  the 
best  U.S.  practice)  purchased  from  the 
United  States  and  installed  by  American 
engineers.  The  Italians  have  the  four 
largest,  most  modern  rotary  furnaces,  again 
copied  from  American  practice,  built  and  in- 
stalled by  American  engineers.  In  addition, 
Spain  has  a  wage  rate  not  much  over  one- 
eighth  the  U.S.  rate  and  the  Italian  mines' 
wage  rate  is  not  much  over  one-fourth  the 
American  rate.  The  grade  of  ore  mined  In 
the  United  States  today  closely  approxlmaK-s 
the  grade  mined  in  Italy  but  Is  only  one- 
third  the  grade  mined  in  Spain. 

While  I  have  no  absolute  knowledge,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  even  our  Spanish  and 
Italian' competitors  would  regret  seeing  the 
American  Industry  close  its  doors.  Over  the 
years  they  have  enjoyed  more  than  half  our 
market  and,  at  the  present  moment,  are 
probably  called  on  to  supply  flve-slxths  of 
our  market,  and  at  the  same  time  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  technological 
improvements  which  the  domestic  industry 
is  forced   to  make  if  it  hopes  to  survive. 

Under  the  Tradfc  Agreements  Act  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cut  the  protective  tariff  on  mercviry 
by  50  percent.  If  this  had  occtu-red  last  year 
I  doubt  if  I  would  be  here  today.  There 
would  be  no  industry  for  me  to  represent.  If 
the  tariff  were  to  be  cut  this  year  to  an 
equivalent  of  4  percent  ad  valorem  from  its 
present  8  percent  ad  valorem,  I  think  It 
would  be  almost  suicidal  for  anyone  to  ven- 
ture exploration  or  development  money  in 
the  hope  of  producing  mercxiry  over  any  long 
period  of  time  within  the  United  States. 


What's  Good  Aboat  ForeifB  Aid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  weekly  accounts  which  I  intend  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rkcors  to  call  attention  to 
the  vast  activities  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. By  these  articlea,  I  hope  to  Illus- 
trate specific  projects  where  our  AID 
dollars  have  been  spent  wisely  and  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  well-being 
of  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Too  often  American  foreign  aid  is  pre- 
sented by  the  mass  media  which  reach 
the  people  of  this  Nation  as  a  "package" 
program.  Too  often  it  is  represented  by 
a  chart  of  percentages  and  dollar  signs, 
not  relating  those  percentages  and  d<^ar 
signs  to  money  well  spent  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  roads,  schools,  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  creation  of  employ- 
ment and  other  projects  which  help  the 
people  of  many  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. Too  often  the  American  people 
are  not  kept  informed  of  the  great  as- 
sistance AID  lends  to  individual  coun- 
tries in  unpublicized.  but  vital,  programs 
involving  joint  co(H>erati(m  between  the 
receiving  country  and  the  American  AID 
program.  Examples  of  this  cooperation 
to  build  needed  facilities  deeply  impress 
me  and.  I  feel,  negate  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  AID  as  a  "giveaway." 

Last  week,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  coordination  of  the 
American  AID  program  and  the  Bolivian 
people  to  build  a  desperately  needed 
water  system,  which  is  now  the  backbone 
of  existence  in  a  remote  Bolivian  vil- 
lage. This  week,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  combined  project  of  the 
American  and  Moroccan  Governments 
to  combat  starvation  and  to  create  em- 
ployment. This  is  another  essential  AID 
program  toward  a  free  and  secure  world. 
A  Success"  in  the  FosriGN  Am  Program: 
The  National  Promotion  Plan 

Morocco  Capital.  Rabat.  Area.  171,300 
square  miles  (estimated).  Population,  11.6 
million  (estimated).  Density  per  square 
mile,  69  Geography,  humid  coastal  plain, 
two  mountain  ranges,  and  arid  steppes  and 
desert  interior.  Economy,  agriculture  and 
phosphates.  Gross  national  product.  766  bil- 
lion francs  (estimated).  Per  capita  Income. 
$143   (estimated). 

Picture  a  land  of  172.000  square  miles, 
within  whose  borders  are  deserts,  barren 
steppe  lands,  arid  plains,  and  towering  moun- 
tain ranges.  Picture  also  this  land  with  12 
million  people,  70  percent  of  whom  derive 
their  living  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the 
soil.    This  is  Morocco. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  crops, 
employment  Is  sporadic,  but  plentiful,  A 
severe  drought  in  1960-61  suddenly  changed 
this  precarious  balance,  InsufOcient  rain  and 
surface  water  caused  tremendous  crop  fail- 
ures, depriving  thousands,  in  some  areas  50 
percent  of  the  population,  from  any  work. 
The  Moroccan  Government,  heavily  burdened 
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with  trade  deficits  and  Government  expendi- 
tures, was  unable  to  create  sufficient  Jobs  tar 
the  unemployed  destitutes.  Development 
projects,  stressing  water  production,  had 
been  {voposed  to  provide  immediate  work  for 
the  starving  population  while  at  the  same 
time  developing  the  country  In  order  to  create 
jobs  for  the  future.  But  the  necessary  funds 
for  these  schemes  were  not  available. 

The  VS.  Government,  recognizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  began  immediate 
st^ie  to  alleviate  the  desperate  straits  ot  this 
country  by  joining  forces  with  the  Moroccan 
Government  to  combat  underdevelopment 
and  unemployment  in  a  plan  called  "na- 
tional promotion."  The  Government  of 
Morocco  initiated  development  projects  for 
schools,  irrigation  networks,  soil  restoration, 
wells,  reforestation,  and  markets,  paying  one- 
half  ot  the  laborers*  wages  in  cash.  The 
United  States  paid  the  other  half,  but  with 
wheat.  In  this  way  the  work  force  was  as- 
sured both  money  and  food. 

In  the  2V^  years  just  completed,  the  "na- 
tional promotion  plan"  has  provided  for 
54,997,340  man-work  days,  initiated  3,790 
projects,  and  afforded  jobs  for  65,000  unem- 
ployed workers,  on  a  rotation  bcuis.  In  Its 
flrst  yetu:  alone  official  figtues  show  that  the 
program  completed,  among  other  things, 
the  construction  of  597  miles  of  irrigatlcm 
canals,  677  miles  of  roads,  33,000  acres  of 
sou  conservation  work,  and  the  building  of 
l,a00  schools. 

The  United  States  has  assisted  the  program 
with  suppartlng  assistance  loans  for  certain 
projects,  such  as  dams  and  irrigation  canals; 
but  the  principal  success  factor  has  been  the 
350,000  metric  tons  of  surplus  wheat  which 
the  people  of  Morocco  have  received.  Tb\B 
joint  operation  continues  today  to  help  buUd 
more  schools,  canals,  and  dams,  to  show  how 
American  foreign  aid  may  be  used  success- 
fully for  the  development  schemes  of  a  less- 
developed  nation. 


tionists  as  well  as  with  lucrative  Government 
contracts  has  surely  diminished  whatever 
sympathy  he  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

The  embarrassment  to  the  administration 
is  already  deep,  and  threatens  to  grow  worse. 
If  there  had  been  hope  that  this  was  another 
minor  affair  comparable  to  ShermaJi  Adams' 
bad  judgment  in  accepting  gifts  when  he 
was  President  Elsenhower's  aid,  that  hope 
must  be  fading  fast.  Baker's  wheeling  and 
dealing,  in  a  sensitive  position  obtained  at 
the  behest  of  the  then  Senator  Ljrndon  John- 
son, obviously  ranged  far  and  wide,  "nie 
public  is  and  ought  to  be  curious  as  to  which 
of  his  deals  were  part  of  his  job  as  a  Senate 
functionary,  which  were  contributing  to  his 
private  fortime,  and  whether  these  two  typ>es 
of  deals  overlapped,  A  thorough  Inquiry 
into  possible  conflict  of  interest  could  be 
illuminating  as  to  the  general  level  of  Wash- 
ington morality. 

There  are  limits,  of  course,  to  the  Senate 
committee's  capacity  to  pursue  the  Inquiry. 
The  ohairman  long  ago  went  on  record 
against  investigating  Seiuttors,  some  ot 
whom  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  know 
what  Baker  was  doing  as  the  Senate's  hired 
hand.  In  the  light  of  that  declaration,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  questions 
asked  Baker  ranging  as  widely  as  they  did. 

There  are  other  agencies,  however,  wltti 
broader  Investigative  powers  than  the  Smate 
committee.  We  hope  they  are  \ised  to  the 
fullest,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
that  now  shrouds  the  whole  Baker  case.  If 
nothing  more  is  done  than  to  chase  Baker 
and  his  secretary  behind  the  fifth  amendment 
at  a  public  hearing,  the  odor  of  whitewash 
will  be  strong  enough  to  smell  up  the  whole 
election  campaign. 


Baker  Mystery  Broadens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  ektend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1964: 

Bakxb  Mtstiby  Broadens 

The  more  Bobby  Baker  tries  to  cover  up, 
the  more  he  seems  to  reveal.  As  things  now 
'stand,  acc\i8atlons  and  insinuations  of  all 
sorts  ot  shady  activity  on  his  part  remain  un- 
challenged. In  declining  to  answer  121 
questions  before  the  Senate  Rules  Oommlt- 
tee,  he  even  drew  the  line  on  describing  his 
official  duties  when  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Senate  majority.  To  do  so,  he  contended, 
might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Baker  is  within  his  rights  in  seeking  shelter 
behind  the  fifth  amendment.  Few  would 
dare  to  tamper  with  those  rights,  although 
the  oonunittee  counsel,  L.  P.  McLendon,  did 
wonder  out  loud  if  the  time  hasn't  come  to 
deny  public  officials  the  amendment's  pro- 
tection. 

Nevertheless,  Baker's  fast  run  for  the 
shelter  puts  him  in  an  exceedingly  bad  ll^t. 
The  often-asked  question,  "Who  is  he  {xx}- 
tectlng?"  takes  on  more  force,  with  th* 
broadened  line  pursued  by  the  Senate 
probers.  And  a  man  who  refuses  even  to 
deny  that  he  dealt  with  call  girls  and  abor- 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Story 
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Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  lately  about  the 
role  of  tax  exempt  f  oimdations  in  our  so- 
ciety; there  have  been  charges  that  they 
are  a  convenient  way  of  avoiding  taxes. 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  thsit 
these  foundations  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  many  sectors  of  our  society  and 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
legues  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  10, 1964. 
detailing  the  accomplishments  of  one 
such  foundation: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb,  10,  1964] 
The  Mellon  Millions:  How  a  Wealthy 
Familt  Puts  FoHTimE  to  Work  fo«  Bene- 
fit OF  PxniLio— Foundations  Spur  Pitts- 
BURCH's  Renaissance,  Aid  Colleges,  Help 
Create  National  Park — Making  Philan- 
theopt  a  Careeb 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 
PrrrsBtntCH. — This  city's  clean,  modern 
downtown,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  national  park  at 
Cape  Hatteras,  N.C,  all  owe  their  existence 
In  large  part  to  a  fortune  amassed  in  Pitts- 
burgh beginning  in  the  last  century. 

The  fortune  is  that  of  the  Mellons,  one  of 
the  Nation's  richest  families,  llie  wide 
range  of  undertakings  aided  by  the  Mellon 
milUona— actlTlttes  which  Include  sclen- 
ttflc  and  educattonal  enterprises  as  well  as 
civil,   cultural,   and   recreational    projects — 


points  up  the  pervasive  influence  great  for- 
tunes continue  to  wield  in  UjB.  life. 

This  Influence  is  someUmes  overlooked  in 
a  day  when  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
country  seem  so  vast  that  only  Qovemment 
agencies  have  the  resources  to  cope  with 
them.  But  the  fact  is  that  private  wealth 
still  la  taking  on  many  big  jobs  for  tbe 
pubUc  In  the  United  States. 

Paul  Mellon,  who  with  his  cousin  Richard 
King  Mellon,  guides  the  affairs  of  the  Mellon 
famUy  today,  believes  that  in  some  instances 
private  interests  can  carry  out  pubUc  projects 
more  easUy  than  governmental  bodies. 
"Foundations  and  individuals  can  make  de- 
cisions to  act  on  things  that  are  slightly  con- 
troversial faster  than  governments  because 
the  machinery  is  less,"  sajrs  68-year-old  Paul 
Mellon.  "I  think  that's  the  usefulness  of 
private  wealth." 

LIBRARIES  AND  PtTBUC  HEALTH 

Carnegie,  Rockefeller  and  Ford  are  the 
names  that  leap  to  mind  flrst  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  role  of  great  fortunes  in 
the  United  States.  Andrew  Carnegie,  among 
other  things,  built  IJHO  tree  public  libraries 
around  the  coimtry.  The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, one  of  several  major  phUanthropies 
of  the  Rockef^er  famUy,  has  given  away 
$706  million  in  its  half-century  of  opera- 
tion, more  than  40  percent  of  this  in  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  public  health.  The 
Ford  Foundation,  once  described  as  a  large 
body  of  money  surrounded  by  peoi^e  who 
want  some,  has  dispensed  more  than  $2  bU- 
lion  since  Its  founding  in  1936;  about  half 
the  Ford  grants  have  gone  to  educational 
experimentation. 

But  while  the  Mellon  name  may  not  make 
the  headlines  too  often,  the  scope  of  the 
activities  in  which  the  family's  fortune  has 
been  put  to  work  Is  Impressive — as  is  the 
fortune  itself. 

The  Mellon  wealth  originated  with 
Thomas  Mellon,  who  came  to  this  Pennsyl- 
vania region  as  a  boy  from  Ireland  in  1818. 
Thomas  started  a  real  estate  and  banking 
bvislnees  that  two  of  his  sons,  Andrew  and 
Richard,  built  into  a  massive  financial  em- 
pire. Paul  and  Richard  K.  Mellon,  the  pres- 
ent beads  of  the  family,  are.  respectively, 
the  sons  of  Andrew  and  Richard. 

The  total  of  the  Mellon  fortune  has  never 
been  disclosed,  but  some  of  the  stockhold- 
ings of  the  family  and  of  various  Mellon 
trusts  and  foimdations  have  become  publicly 
known  through  proxy  statements  and  in- 
formed estimates.  The  value  of  these  in- 
vestments alone  is  now  alx}ut  $2.6  bUlion. 

BIG  GULF,  ALCOA  HOLDINGS 

A  key  holding,  worth  $235  mlUion,  is  40 
percent  of  the  stock  of  BCellon  NationsU 
Bank  &  lYust  Co.  here,  which  grew  out  of 
Thomas'  originsa  banking  enterprise.  The 
bank  provided  early  financing  for  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  and  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and 
the  Mellon  fortune  now  includes  32  percent 
of  Gulf's  stock,  worth  $1.7  billion,  and  30 
percent  of  Alcoa's  stock,  worth  $476  million. 
Other  big  investments  are  Koppers  Co.  ($31 
mUlion);  Carborundum  Co.  ($26  million); 
General  Motors  Corp.  ($23  million);  and 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  ($10  mUIion ) , 

Richard  K.  Mellon,  a  trim,  graying  64- 
year-old  who  is  known  as  R.K.  and  who  is 
so  shy  and  reticent  he  studiously  avoids  pub- 
licity, devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the 
family's  business  interests.  He  Is  a  director 
of  Gulf,  Alcoa,  Koppers.  GM  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Mellon  bank. 

But  tor  Paul  Mellon,  as  unassuming  as 
R.  K.  but  a  bit  more  outgoing,  philanthropy 
is  just  about  a  full-time  job.  "He's  made  a 
career  of  learning  how  to  give  money  away." 
says  an  associate.  Paul,  who  wears  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  favors  somber-hued 
double-breasted  suits,  travels  regularly  be- 
tween Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Washington 
on  philanthropic  chores.    His  base  is  Wash- 
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eign scholarly  works  into  BMgllsh  and  to  sup- 
port other  scholarly  projects.  The  A.  W. 
Mellon  Trust,  since  1959,  has  given  $300,000 
to  Pittsburgh  public  schools  and  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  to  develop  ad- 
vanced placement  and  other  programs  for 
bright  students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  here. 

Many  of  the  Mellons  philanthropic  under- 
takings have  been  concentrated  in  their  na- 
tive city  of  Pittsburgh.  Mellon  Institute, 
housed  In  a.  colonnaded  structure  that  occu- 
pies a  full  block  near  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  set  up  In  1913  to  do  nonpyroflt 
industrial  research.  The  institute  is  credited 
with  stimulating  many  companies  to  create 
their  own  research  departments.  Its  profes- 
sional staff,  which  now  numbers  303,  de- 
veloped the  first  gas  mask  used  by  US. 
troops  in  World  War  I,  coordinated  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  rubber  in  World  War 
II.  and  did  some  of  the  earliest  work  on  smo" 
control.  ° 

Through  his  gifts  of  money  and  his  power- 
ful behind-the-scenes  Influence.  R.  K.  Mel- 
lon has  played  a  key  role  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  Pittsburgh's  downtown  area  from  a 
smog-blanketed  huddle  of  grimly  old  buUd- 
ings  to  a  bright,  airy  section  mied  with  sky- 
scrapers and  pleasant  i>ark  spaces.  R.  K  's 
foundation  disbursed  $16.9  million  to  various 
organizations  and  projects  here  through  1962. 
and  many  of  the  grants  were  directly  related 
to  the  City's  renaissance.  One  local  execu- 
tive contends — perhaps  a  bit  strongly— that 
without  the  efforts  of  R.  K.  and  other  Mel- 
lons. "Pittsburgh  might  weU  be  a  ghost  city 
today." 

In  1943.  while  still  in  the  Army  (he  even- 
tually rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  In 
the  Reserve) ,  R.  K.  helped  form  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Development. 
This  civic  body  has  led  the  effort  to  remake 
Pittsburgh.  R.  K.'s  foundation  has  given 
$209,000  toward  the  support  of  the  organi- 
zation It  has  also  donated  $178,000  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning  Association. 
SPARKLXNO  rou^^rAINs 
R  K  s  fund  joined  with  two  other  Mel  Ton 
Foundations  to  nmke  the  family's  most  visi- 
ble contribution  to  the  new  Pittsburgh-Mel- 
lon Square  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  citys 
downtown.  The  foundations  gave  $4  3  mil- 
lion to  acquire  and  clear  the  land  for  the 
park,  whose  benches  and  sparkling  fountains 
have  made  it  a  favorite  noontime  gathering 
place  for  Pittsburgh  ofBce  workers. 

Local  businessmen  credit  R.K.  Mellons  in- 
fluence, in  most  cases  exercised  through  his 
aids  or  officials  of  companies  the  family 
holds  interests  in,  with  building  support  for 
key  smog  control  measures  adopted  here  in 
the  late  1940's.  Edward  R.  Weidlein,  then 
head  of  Mellon  Institute  and  now  retired, 
drew  on  the  Institute's  work  in  the  field  to 
formulate  an  antlsmog  ordinance  for  Pitts- 
burgh. When  the  three  railroads  operating 
in  the  city  successfully  sought  ah  exemption 
from  the  ordinance  for  their  steam  locomo- 
tives. R  K.— in  part  because  of  his  position 
as  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad- 
was  able  to  persuade  the  roads  to  reverse 
their  stand  and  switch  to  dlesels  in  the  city 
Mr.  Weidlein  relates. 

Though  the  MeUon  Foundations  operate 
independently  and  claim  not  to  coordinate 
their  functions  to  any  great  extent,  the 
family  is  tied  together  in  T.  Mellon  &  Sons, 
an  informal  organizaUon  with  no  legal 
standing  or  assets  that  was  established  by 
R.K.  in  1946.  It  bears  the  name  ot  his 
grandfather's  original  banking  enterprise. 
T.M.  *  S.,  as  it's  known  In  the  family,  oc- 
cupies spacious,  warmly  i>aneled  offices  high 
in  a  modem  oflice  building  on  Mellon  Square. 

FASCn.T   CLXAJtrNCROUSX 

Outsiders  often  have  ascribed  great  powers 
to  TM.  &  S,  but  Paul  Mellon  says  it  U  UtUs 
more  than  a  family  discussion  group — "a 
form    of    clearinghouse    tor    the     famlly." 


March  4, 

There  are  monthly  meetings  at  which  family 
members  and  their  associates  discuss  de- 
velopments affecting  Mellon  investments  but 
make  no  formal  decisions. 

Despite  the  pressure  of  their  business  and 
philanthropic  activities,  the  Mellons  find 
time  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  wealth.  R.K  , 
who  attended  Princeton  for  only  a  few 
months  before  starting  his  business  career 
at  the  Mellon  bank,  has  a  farm  at  Ligonier, 
Pa.,  from  which  he  commutes  50  miles  to  his 
oflice  in  Pittsburgh,  and  another  in  Georgia 
He  hunts  big  game  and  spent  2  months  in 
Europe  last  year. 

Paul,  who  holds  bachelor's  degrees  from 
Yale  and  Cambridge,  has  his  main  home  in 
Uppervllle.  Va.,  some  50  miles  west  of  Wash- 
ington He  breeds  racehorses  there  and 
thinks  one  of  this  3-year-olds,  Quadrangle, 
may  be  a  prospect  for  the  Kentucky  Derby 
this  year.  Paul  likes  to  spend  a  month 
abroad  each  year,  mostly  in  England,  and  he 
and  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  In 
1948.  2  years  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  are  spending  this  month  at  their  home 
on  Antigua  in  the  Caribbean.  They  also 
have  homes  on  Cape  Cod  and  In  Washington 
and  New  York. 

Their  New  York  address  will  change  soon. 
"My  wife  is  fond  of  building  things,"  says 
Paul  Mellon,  "so  I'm  building  her  a  new 
house  in  New  York  on  East  70th  Street." 
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More  Ccn$ortlup? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  great 
hopes  for  our  $150  million  Ranger  pro- 
gram, which  was  dealt  a  severe  blow 
when,  somehow,  we  failed  to  photograph 
the  moon.  A  very  disturbing  article  by 
William  E.  Howard,  In  the  February  15 
issue  of  the  Long  Island  Press,  charges 
that  NASA  refuses  to  reveal  a  report 
that  would  give  some  insight  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  failure: 

Report  Withheld  on  Ranger  Fizzle 
(By  William  E.  Howard) 

The  space  agency  is  keeping  secret  a 
sharply  critical  report  which  could  shed  some 
light  on  why  the  $150-milllon  Ranger  pro- 
gram failed  to  photograph  the  moon. 

Written  14  months  ago  by  a  group  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
scientists,  the  report  Is  a  step-by-step  anal- 
ysis of  the  way  Jet  Propulsion  Lalxjratory. 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  conducted  the  program. 
The  report  stemmed  frtan  an  investigation 
Of  the  failure  of  Ranger  6  in  October  1962. 

"The  investigators  showed  glaring  defi- 
ciencies in  JPL's  management  of  Ranger  and 
in  its  technical  approach,"  one  informant 
said.  "Its  criticism  was  so  brutal  no  wonder 
NASA  suppressed  the  report." 

The  group  headed  by  NASA  electronics  ex- 
pert Dr.  Albert  J.  Kelley  made  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  correcting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  laboratory  and  gave  detailed  In- 
structions to  insure  the  reliability  of  future 
spacecraft. 

These  recommendations  and  instructions 
have  now  assumed  considerable  Importance 
in  the  light  of  the  Feb.  2  malfunction  of 
Ranger  6'8  television  cameras  as  it  crashed 
into  the  moon's  Sea  of  Tranquility. 

Were  the  instructions  carried  out  or  ig- 
nored? 


There  is  no  way  of  answering  this  question 
with  the  Kelley  report  being  kept  secret. 
NASA  officials  refuse  to  discuss  the  issue  or 
make  the  report  public. 

Jsmss  B.  Webb,  NABA  administrator,  told 
a  press  conference  this  week  be  would  not 
release  the  report.  "We  have  a  continuous 
proeesi  ot  anunlnation  of  the  totality  of 
these  programs.  Not  one  at  these  reports  is 
de&nlUTe.  And  If  these  reports  have  to  be 
wrtttm  scalnst  the  kind  of  examination  the 
pubUo  will  make,  it  will  not  contribute  to 
the  most  affective  prosecution  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

A  seeoQd  board  of  inquiry  is  looking  into 
the  Fsbmary  S  failure  and  Webb  said  he 
wcnia.  not  release  its  entire  repcHt  either. 
"Well  release  enough  so  that  you  can  have 
an  authoritative  report  insofar  as  we  know 
It  at  what  has  happened  and  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  about  it." 

Friday,  on  the  board's  recommendation, 
NASA  Indefinitely  postponed  the  flight  of 
Banger  7,  which  was  to  have  made  anothw 
lunar  television  attempt  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

NASA  has  taken  the  video  camera  package 
from  the  spacecraft  and  sent  it  to  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  which  designed  and  built 
the  equipment  for  laboratory  analysis.  The 
Ranger  6  cameras  failed  to  turn  on  for  the 
crucial  photography  of  the  lunar  surface 
during  the  last  10  minutes  of  the  M-hour 
flight  to  the  moon. 

If  the  Kelley  report  is  any  indication, 
however,  the  public  wont  get  much  fmn 
the  new  Inquiry.  The  agency  put  out  a 
press  release  on  December  19,  1963,  titled 
"Ranger  Improvement  Program."  The  only 
mention  of  the  Kelley  findings  was  contained 
in  this  paragraph: 

"Following  its  intensive  1 -month  study  of 
the  Ranger  system,  the  board  of  inqidry 
found  that  certain  Improvements  could  be 
nuule  in  Ranger  spacecraft  design,  construc- 
tion, system  test  and  checkout  which  would 
contribute  to  Increased  flight  reliability. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  make  these  Improve- 
menta." 

At  the  time,  there  were  rumors  that  there 
would  be  a  top-level  management  shakeup 
of  JFIi.  which  iB  operated  by  the  Oalifornia 
Institute  ot  Tehcnology  for  NASA  at  an  an- 
nual fee  of  $1.3  million.  JPL,  however,  dur- 
ing that  December  succeeded  in  flying  Mari- 
ner n  past  Venus.  This  squelched  criticism 
of  the  laboratory.  The  craft  was  based  on 
the  Ranger  design,  NASA  said,  "demonstrat- 
ing the  basic  soundness  of  the  Ranger  space- 
craft design  concept." 


Voice  of  Democracy  CoBte$t  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  TXJC7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  This  year  more 
than  250,000  high  school  students  took 
part,  competing  for  the  four  scholar- 
ships awarded  as  top  prizes,  the  final 
winners  of  which  will  be  decided  here  in 
Washington  when  the  winning  partici- 
pant from  each  State  is  present  the 
evening  of  March  10. 

The  winner  from  Virginia  this  year 
happens  to  come  from  my  congressional 
district.    He  is  Michael  Alex  Krieger,  of 


Martinsville,  and  he  has  written  sucdi  a 
fine  and  outstanding  itafter  on  the  8ui>- 
Ject  of  democracy  that  I  would  like  to 
have  each  of  my  colleagues  and.  better 
still,  evenr  American  read  it,  for  it  sets 
forth  principles  handed  doiwn  to  us  by 
our  forefathers  and  which  I  feel  we 
would  do  well  to  adhere  to  in  our  dally 
activities  here  in  C(»igress. 
The  pacwr  follows : 

Those  who  would  make  democracy  live 
and  America  strong,  step  forward  and  be 
counted.  The  cry  goes  out  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  America's  might,  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy. The  citizen-soldiers  march  for- 
ward, their  stride  lightened  by  the  nature 
of  the  weapons  carried  upon  their  shoulders 
and  within  their  hearts — the  vote,  the  word, 
the  press,  the  freedoms,  the  past  glory  and 
that  to  be.  Smiling,  healthy,  happy  soldiers, 
marching  always  onward,  upward. 

It's  a  lie. 

The  design  of  America's  democratic  repub- 
licanism is  such  that  being  a  poor  citizen  is 
quite  easy.  To  be  a  freeman  is  less  a  priv- 
ilege than  a  task.  The  redtape  that  strings 
together  government  bureaus  is  knotty  and 
tangled.  The  performing  of  such  natural 
functions  as  being  bcxn  and  dying  must  be 
certifled.  Having  once  obtained  permission 
to  build  a  house,  a  fellow  must  obtain  a 
permit  to  tear  it  down.  Tax  forms,  the 
long  and  the  short  of  them,  demand  time 
and  attention,  and,  really,  are  quite  a  nui- 
sance. 

This,  also,  in  its  restricted  scope,  is  false. 

TV)  be  a  freeman  In  America's  social  sys- 
tem is  not  enough.  Laws  and  armies  assure 
freedom  for  American  dtlaens  that  they 
shall  always  be  free  to  be  fkee  citizens  of 
a  free  nation.  But  American  dttzenshlp  is 
not  enforced.  Being  ftee  to  vote,  a  man 
is  free  not  to  vote;  being  free  to  speak, 
a  man  is  free  not  to  speak;  being  free  to 
print  hlB  opinions,  a  man  is  free  not  to  print 
those  opinions.  Thus,  mere  freedom  does 
not  constitute  the  essence  of  democracy — 
freedom  alone  is  anarchy. 

To  be  a  responsible  freeman  in  America's 
order  of  things — there  is  the  privilege;  there 
is  the  challenge.  Big  government  means  big 
responsibility,  and  government  begins  with 
the  people.  Without  the  mutual  consent 
of  free  people,  there  is  no  democracy;  without 
responsibility,  there  is  no  freedom. 

When  freemen  are  responsible,  freed<Mn  is 
sustained.  Government  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple only  so  long  as  the  government  serves 
them;  and  government  serves  the  people 
when  the  people  exercise  freely  and  fully  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  them  with- 
in the  framework  of  their  government. 

This  is  fulfilling  the  philosophy  of  de- 
mocracy— that  freemen  in  a  free  environment 
can  govern  themselves  responsibly,  with  in- 
tegrity. 


Remember 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  short  poem  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Naugatuck  Daily  News. 
I  feel  that  its  message  will  be  communi- 
cated to  all  who  read  It : 

The  following  anonymous  poem  has  been 
circulating  aroimd  the  Nation  in  recent  days: 


"A  letter  from  Heaven."  Special  delivery 
from  Heaven.  To  the  Kennedy  family. 
From  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy. 

Sorry  I  had  to  leave  right  away, 
I  look  down  and  smUe  at  you  every  day. 
Uttte  Patrick  says  to  say  "Hi", 
I  love  you.  I'm  happy. 
So  please  dont  cry. 
And  Caroline  I'd  like  to  say. 
How  proud  Daddy  was  ot  you  that  day. 
When  you  stood  like  a  lady 
And  watched  me  go  by. 
And  doing  as  ICommy,  you  tried  not  to  cry. 
Little  John,  now  you're  the  big  man. 
Take  care  of  Mommy  the  best  you  can, 
You  were  Jiist  a  soldier 
— That  salute  was  so  brave 
Thanks  for  the  fiag  that  you 
Put  on  my  grave. 

And  Jackie,  I  had  not  time  for  goodbyes. 
But  I  am  sure  you  co\ild  read 
The  "Farewell"  in  my  eyes. 
Watch  over  our  children. 
And  love  them  for  me, 
111  treasiire  your  love  through  Sternity. 
So  please  carry  on  as  you  did  before, 
Til  aU  of  us  meet  on  Heaven's  bright  shore. 
Remember  I  love  you,  remember  I  care, 
111  aways  be  with  you. 
Though  you  dont  see  me  there. 
Love, 

Jack. 


Procter  &  Gamble  and  tbc  Clorox  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUVOKiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the  West, 
meeting  in  conference  recently  in  Bak- 
ersfleld,  Calif.,  took  a  positive  position 
on  the  recent  move  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  to  force  the  Procter  li  Gamble 
Co.  to  divest  itself  of  the  Clorox  Co.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  advertising  association 
that  a  complete  review  should  be  made 
of  this  action  to  determine  "its  value  to 
the  public  and  to  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise." 

The  association  has  expressed  some 
sound  views  and  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  lesolution  passed  at 
the  association's  meeting: 
Resolution  bt  the  Aovkktisinc  Association 
or  THE  West 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  Issued  an  order  to  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.  to  divest  themselves  of  the  company 
which  they  acquired,  known  as  Clorox  Co.. 
on  the  ground  that  while  controlling  said 
company  the  Interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer were  adversely  affected;  and 

Whereas  the  Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  assembled  in  conference  in  Bakersfleld. 
Calif.,  believes  that  such  action  disregards 
the  right  of  private  enterprise  to  operate  in 
a  free  and  democratic  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
such  action  has  apparently  failed  to  recognize 
that  mass  production  and  mass  advertising 
has  always  in  the  history  of  marketing 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  consim:ier. 
and  has  succeeded  in  lowering  the  prices  for 
products  by  virtue  of  increased  sales:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  by  such  action  has  wrongly  as- 
sumed the  legal  authority  to  determine 
which  kinds  and  how  much  advertising  is 
useful  or  wasteful :  Therefore,  be  it 
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Besolved,  That 
of  tb»  West 
this  mctlon  by 
tb»  Attorney 
th»  standpoint  of 
to  our  American 
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CE  R.  KORNEGAY 

CAaOtXNA 

3F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadi  y.  March  4. 1964 

Idr.  KORNEGi  lY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  ir  sert  In  the  Record  the 
Fi-xnlng  speech  i  rom  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  A  olce  of  Democracy  con- 
test,  in  which  o 'er  250.000  high  school 
partici  >ated  throiighout  the 
coiintry  in  a  pre  ptun  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Pore  Ign  Wars. 

This  year's  wt  iner  from  North  Caro- 
!  contest  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  Or  sensboro,  N.C.,  who  win 
participate  in  th^  national  contest,  Miss 
Marsha  Breed. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss 
Breed  dellyer  he-  address  at  a  meeting 
of  the  George  P. :  »reddy  Post  of  the  VFW 
C.  some  time  ago,  and 
I  fine  occasion  for  me 
and  all  others  pri  sent.  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  with  t  le  depth,  meaning,  and 
feeling  which  Mis  e  Breed  developed  in  her 
presentation  of  h  >r  address,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Citizou  lip."    I  am  sure  that 


the  Members  of  i  ;ongress  will  read  with 
appreciation  anc  interest  this  inspira- 
tional speech,  anf  I  command  it  to  their 
attention: 

TBX   CBJkLhakam   or    Ciiizkmbhif 
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Our  present 
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tazaa.  and  being 
own  community, 
what  dtlzenehlp  Is, 
of  citizenship? 

As  eltlzms  of 
ccxne  more  fully 
quires  thought,  a 
offered  by  our 
cles  In  our 
our  resultant 
the  principles  of 
years  ago,  and  at 
to  our  i^esent  aocleiy 

It  Is  an  liullvldi4al 
how  each  of  us  Is 
all  of  us  can  Join 
public  ofBce,  but 
a  united  fraternity 
and   o(»icern   for 
and  must  be  a 
responslre  to  our 
essentially     a     self 
should  keep  It  tha : 
greatest 

Our  era  seems 
self-reliant  atUtndi 
ment  plan.  The  _ 
We  say.  eat.  wear, 
group  dictates.    We 
we  hear  ftom  TV 
saturatwl  wltti 
trom  disuse.    We 
mastsry.  or  vrsB 
hare  apvat 
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patriotism,  voting,  paying 

active  member  In  our 
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;  freedom — ^tl  lought. 


challenge 


country  we  need  to  be- 

are,  and   awareness  re- 

of  the  opportunities 

and  of  the  f  alla- 

Our  thoughts  and 

need  to  be  relevant  to 

denuxracy,  formed  300 

same  time  meaningful 


responsibility  to  find 

suited  for  service.  Not 

Peace  Corps,  or  hold  a 
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lenge  of  changing  our  mental  stagnation  into 
a  pool  of  fresh  new  ideas  and  concepts?  Can 
we  afford  to  sit  Ijack  and  accept  the  prefabri- 
cated opinions  of  others?  It  is  not  hard  to 
let  the  leaders  of  our  country  form  our  opin- 
ions and  do  our  thinking  for  us:  but  that  Is 
not  tlie  principle  upon  which  America  was 
fotmded. 

Philip  Wylle  aUtes  It  in  this  way : 
"If  we  Americans  do  not  start  to  think  we 
shall  presently  become  a  nation  of  super- 
ficial men  and  women,  identical,  interchange- 
able. Our  elected  leaders  will  become  ex- 
aggerated examples  of  the  mediocrity  of  our 
masses.  And  then  we  will  no  longer  be  free, 
or  self -governed,  or  even  want  those  reward- 
ing responsibilities." 

This  prediction  cannot  come  true  if  we, 
as  Americana,  accepit  the  chaUenge  of  be- 
coming a  thinking  nation,  with  each  citizen 
willing  to  cooperate,  and  to  finally  create  a 
beginning  toward  world  peace. 


Broadened  Disaster  Loan  Program  by 
SBA  Now  in  Effect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENMXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  on  February  5,  last,  signed  into 
law  an  amendment  to  the  Small  Business 
Act,  making  disaster  loans  available  to 
many  small  business  concerns  that  had 
suffered  a  substantial  economic  Injury 
because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

The  broadened  provisions  of  this  law 
are  now  in  operation  and  available  to 
small  business  concerns  injured  by 
natural  disasters. 

Administrator  Foley,  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  has  Issued  a 
press  release  concerning  the  broadened 
provisions  of  this  new  law  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  this  press 
release  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Small  Business  Administrator  Eugene  P. 
Foley  today  issued  a  disaster  declaration 
making  commercial  fishermen  and  small 
businessea  suffering  substantial  economic  in- 
jury as  a  resiilt  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  smoked 
fish  botulism  occiurence  last  fall  eligible  for 
SBA  3-percent  disaster  loans. 

"The  broadened  disaster  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  the  new  legislation  (S.  1309) 
signed  yesterday  by  the  President  is  now  In 
effect,"  Mr.  Foley  said,  "and  our  field  offices 
will  begin  processing  these  loan  applications 
as  rapidly  as  possible." 

In  his  disaster  declaration,  Mr.  Foley  said: 

"As  a  result  of  the  death  of  several  persons 
from  botulism  poisoning,  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  on  October  25,  1963. 
Issued  a  statement  warning  the  public 
against  the  eating  of  smoked  fish  caught  or 
processed  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

"The  reaction  of  the  public  was  to  stop 
purchasing  this  product  and  other  smoked 
fish  almost  entirely.  This  led  to  an  almost 
total  paralysis  of  the  fishing  industry  in- 
cluding fishermen,  processors,  distributors, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  many  of  those 
affected  are  small  business." 

To  bring  relief  to  these  businesses.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
Include  them  In  the  dlsaater  loan  program 
of  SBA. 

In  his  Instructlona  to  SBA  field  offices  put- 
ting the  new  disaster  loan  program  into  ef- 


fect. Mr.  Foley  said  that  the  interest  rnte 
would  be  3  percent  and  the  maximum  term 
20  years.  The  amount  of  each  loan  will  be 
determined  by  the  economic  injury  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  reestabllshnient  or 
continuation  of  the  business  on  a  reasonable 
basis. 

Loan  eligibility  will  not  be  confined  to 
small  businesses  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
but  applies  equally  to  any  small  business 
which  can  prove  substantial  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  the  botulism  scare,  Mr.  Foley 
said. 

Proceeds  of  product  disaster  loans  will 
probably,  for  the  most  peirt.  be  for  work- 
ing capital  to  support  the  business  until  it 
is  reestablished,  Mr.  Foley  said.  Loans  will 
normally  not  be  made  for  the  replacement 
of  equipment,  but  will  be  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  necessary  to  process 
properly  a  product  to  Insure  its  fitness  for 
human  consumption. 

Mr.  Foley  said  that  the  new  legislation 
will  also  permit  SBA  to  declare  other  dis- 
asters of  a  similar  nature  which  may  occur 
at  a  later  date. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  new  legis- 
.  latlon  will  permit  SBA  to  make  disaster  loans 
to  small  businesses  suffering  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  because  of  any  type  of  natural 
disaster,  when  either  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  found  that  a 
disaster  exists.  Previously,  such  loans  could 
only  be  made  to  businesses  suffering  sub- 
stantial injury  because  of  drought  or  excess 
rainfall. 

Now,  SBA  will  be  permitted  to  make  dis- 
aster loans  to  small  firms  suffering  substan- 
tial economic  injury  because  of  freezing,  or 
any  other  type  of  natural  dlsaater. 


Rehabilitation  of  Our  Fishery  Resources 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONKICTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  am  submitting  to  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
in  connection  with  its  hearings  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  7710,  to  set  up  a  program  for 
assisting  States  in  rehabilitating  their 
fishery  Tesources : 

Statement    bt   Representative    Wu^liam    L. 
St.   Once,  Second   District,   Connecticut, 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlite 
Conservation,  House  Cokucittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fishkrixs,  on  H.R.  7710 
Mr.  Chairman  and  memljera  of  the  sub- 
committee,   I   am   very   happy   to   have   the 
opportunity  to  present  a  brief  statement  to 
this  distinguished  committee  concerning  my 
bill,  H  R.  7710,  which  is  being  considered  to- 
day. 

My  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  627,  sponsored 
by  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  and 
cosponsored  by  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  my  good  friend  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  The  bill,  as  you  well  know, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  yoiu'  committee  is 
now  considering  this  legislation,  and  my 
purpose  here  today  is  to  urge  you  as  an 
emphatically  aa  possible  to  report  It  out 
favorably  and  to  bring  It  before  the  House 
in  the  very  near  future  for  final  action. 

This  measure  seeks  to  establish  a  program 
for    assisting   States    In    building   up    their 
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commercial  fisheries  through  research  »jmi 
developmsnt  projects.  It  would  authorise 
the  Becrstary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  undertaking  various  projects 
designed  to  develop  or  Improve  their  fishery 
resouroes.  Tills  would  be  a  6-year  program, 
costing  96  million  annually,  to  be  aUocated 
among  the  States  on  a  prop<»tlonate  basis 
with  a  maximum  of  10  percent  and  a  mini- 
mum of  one-half  of  1  percent  f  Dr  each  State. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  provides  for  funds 
for  special  projects  of  an  emergency  nature 
In  communities  suffwlng  a  failure  In  ite 
fisheries  due  to  a  natural  disaster,  or  for  com- 
munities where  a  new  commercial  fishery 
can  be  developed  where  none  had  previously 
existed.  This  sum  Is  limited  to  $600,000  dur- 
ing each  of  the  first  2  years  and  •760,000  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  3  years. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  over  the 
entire  5  years  would  thus  be  $28,260,000. 
While  this  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
I  am  convinced  that  It  would  be  a  very 
worthwhile  Investment  In  building  up  and 
developing  an  Important  resource  which  we 
have  unfortunately  sadly  neglected.  When 
we  consider  the  fact  that  In  recent  years 
the  United  Stetes  has  dropped  from  second 
place  among  the  leading  fishing  nations  of 
the  world  to  fifth  place,  then  the  need  for 
this  legislation  becomes  clear.  The  ssslst- 
ance  to  be  provided  imder  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  our  fishing  Industry  In  In- 
creasing Its  production  and  utilization  of 
local  fishery  resources.  It  will  also  help 
provide  larger  supplies  of  fish  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  projects  to  be  considered  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  of  such  nature  as  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  Stetes  in  develop- 
ing or  rehabilitating  their  fishery  resources. 
In  one  State  it  may  mean  helping  to  develop 
fish  farms.  In  another  Stete  It  would  require 
setting  up  experimentel  fish  hatcheries.  In 
a  third  it  might  be  stream  clearance  for  fish- 
ing, and  in  still  another  it  would  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  modern  pier. 

In  Connecticut  we  have  a  situation  now 
In  the  town  of  Stonlngton  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  where  such  aid  would  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Stonlngton  was  formerly 
a  major  and  thriving  fishing  harbor.  In  fact 
one  of  the  great  fishing  ports  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  'The  great  fishing  fieet  oper- 
ating out  of  Stonlngton  has  steadily  declined 
over  the  years,  but  there  la  still  a  sizable 
remnant  left.  Unless  we  take  steps  to  re- 
vitalize this  fishing  fleet  by  providing  mod- 
ern docking  and  processing  facilities,  the 
fishing  Industry  of  Stonlngton  will  die  out. 
This  will  constitute  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
community  of  Stonlngton,  but  to  ail  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  commercial  fishing  Industry  at  Ston- 
lngton can  be  revived  through  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  pier  to  service  the  fishing 
fleet  docking  there,  and  from  which  these 
vessels  could  operate.  At  the  present  time, 
the  hard-pressed  fishing  vessel  operators  find 
that  it  is  not  feasible  for  them  to  make  the 
necessary  investments  needed  in  shore  fa- 
cilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  such  a  pier  at  Ston- 
lngton would  cost  approximately  $300,000. 
The  Stete  of  Connecticut  has  approved  a 
self-liquidating  bond  issue  in  the  amount 
of  $150,000  for  the  construction  of  a  pier, 
and  town  officials  have  agreed  to  raise  $50,000 
aa  the  community's  ^hare.  Thus,  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  is  assured,  with  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  make 
available  the  remainder. 

Under  this  legislation,  I  believe  it  can 
be  done.  At  any  rate,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
a  project  that  would  seem  most  worthy. 
Approval  of  this  bill  would  be  of  help  to 
the  town  of  Stonlngton  in  realizing  ite  goal 
of  a  new  pier  and  the  rehabliltetlon  of  ite 
fishing  Industry.  But  even  more  Importent 
is  the  fact  that  it  would  make  possible  for 
ite  fishing  Industry  to  once  again  become 
prosperous. 


In  ths  New  London  Day  of  February  15. 
1964.  where  my  bill  and  Ite  Importance  for 
Stonlngton  is  (Uscussed.  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing observaUon: 

"If  Oonnectleut  commercial  fishing  can 
be  revltaUBed,  the  significance  of  It  all  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Stonlngton  and  any  Im- 
mediate nearby  shore  communities.  Han- 
dling the  product  ashore  provides 
employment  and  new  .business  for  many 
I>er8ons  when  the  fisheries  prosper. 

"Commercial  fishing,  offshore,  la  a  rugged 
and  demanding  occupation  and,  in  these 
days,  It  is  self-evident  that  men  willing  to 
endure  the  hard  work,  long  hours.  Inherent 
dangers  and  highly  unpleasant  weather  con- 
ditions exiject  to  make  an  adequate  living 
from  It.  If  they  cannot,  they  accept  Jobs 
that  win  pay  as  much  ashore  and  the  In- 
dustry loses.  To  make  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate Income,  modem  docking  and  process- 
ing faculties  are  urgently  needed.  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memtiers  of  the  com- 
mittee, here  Is  an  excellent  opportunity 
where  you  can  render  a  great  service  to  a 
commimity  by  enabling  It  to  survive  and 
to  prosper,  and  all  at  a  very  modest  cost 
of  some  $100,000,  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  at 
hand,  either  my  bill,  H.R.  7710,  or  the  Senate 
bUl,  S.  627.  It  matters  not  which  of  these 
measures  you  approve,  as  long  as  you  ap- 
prove such  a  bill  and  you  provide  the  Stetes 
with  the  necessary  help  to  revitalize  and 
encourage  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
industries  or  to  dissipate  our  resources. 


Two  Good  Books  for  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  MEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause some  segments  of  the  liberal  press 
discredit  books  wltli  which  they  do  not 
agree,  it  is  refresliing  to  place  In  the 
Record  last  Monday's  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  wnnmenting  on 
two  new  books,  "Diplomat  Among  War- 
riors." by  Robert  Murphy,  and  "The  Big 
Man."  by  Henry  J.  Taylor.  Both  au- 
thors are  outstanding  Americans  with 
broad  experience  in  diplomacy. 

These  books  are  "must"  reading  for 
every  American  who  wants  to  keep  his 
freedom. 

Attention,  L.B.J. 

We  don't  know  whether  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  reads  many  boolcs,  or  what  types 
of  books  he  prefers. 

If  he  doesnt  read  another  book  this  yesu-, 
though,  we  hope  hell  catch — virtually  from 
cover  to  cover — "Diplomat  Among  Warriors," 
by  RolJert  Murphy;  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.Y.;  470  pages,  37  Ulustra'tlons; 
$6.95. 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  a  great  career  diplomat  who 
retired  recently  (to  go  into  a  well-paid,  we 
hope,  position  with  the  Corning  Glass  Co. ) , 
and  who  in  this  book  of  memoirs  has  set 
down  most  of  the  lessons  he  learned  and  the 
adventure  he  had  from  the  time  he  first  went 
to  work  for  the  Stete  Department  April  28, 
1917. 

Murphy  really  got  into  his  stride  in  1940, 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  picked 
him  as  a  special  secret  Presidential  agent  to 
scout  out  the  situation  in  French  north 
Africa.  Continental  France  was  In  Hitler's 
power  at  the  time,  and  Roosevelt  was  yearn- 


ing to  get  us  Into  World  War  n,  and  he  had 
a  hunch  that  north  Africa  would  be  a  good 
place  to  bring  French  troops  back  Into  action. 

Tram  that  time  on.  Robert  Murphy  was  In 
on  most  of  tb»  big  diplomatic  Tlctorlee  and 
defeate  at  the  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Elsen- 
hower admlnlstntUons. 

His  commente  on  some  of  the  latter  should 
be  must  reading,  we  feel,  for  the  next  half- 
dosen  Presldente  and  the  next  12  or  13  Sec- 
retaries of  Stete. 

Roosevelt's  "great  design" — to  give  "Bloody 
Joe"  Stelin  everything  he  wanted  after  World 
War  n  In  hope  that  he  would  then  become 
a  decent  feUow — Impressed  Murphy  as  Idiotic. 
Time  proved  him  to  have  been  right. 

Our  neglect  to  win  the  Korean  war — 
which  Gen.  Dowlas  MacArthur  or  any  of 
his  successors  could  have  done — is  another 
sad  episode  in  Murphy's  book. 

His  remarks  on  the  Berlin  airlift  of  1948- 
49  are  highly  Instructive.  He  and  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  CUy,  U.S.  military  governor  In 
West  Germany,  wanted  to  chaUenge  with 
armed  force  the  Soviet  blockade  of  the  old 
German  capitel.  Timid  souls  In  Washington 
prevented  this,  and  Murphy  calls  "deceptive" 
oiu-  eventtua  "victory"  via  planes  endlessly 
carrying  in  supplies. 

Murphy  is  equally  scornful  o*  U.S.  observ- 
ers who  lack  confidence  in  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  thin^  Bed 
China  Is  Inevltebly  here  to  stoy.  and  want 
to  abandon  the  Formosa  bastions  of  Quemoy 
and  Mateu. 

Altogether,  this  Is  a  hardboiied,  r«allstic 
book  by  a  brilliant  veteran  of  UjB.  diplomacy. 
It  probably  wont  be  long  before  our  Uberal 
commentetors  are  calling  Miuphy  a  war» 
monger.  That  almost  always  means  that 
the  fellow  thus  smeared  is  one  to  whom  the 
rest  of  us  should  listen. 

Concerning  another  book  Just  published, 
we'd  say — Attention  ail  asplrante  to  high 
public  office,  especially  In  presidential  elec- 
tion years  such  as  1964. 

This  one  Is  a  novel — "TTie  Big  Man,"  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor.  Random  House,  New  York. 
312  pages,  $4.95. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  distinguished  foreign  cor- 
respondent, political  ooliunnist,  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  His  only  son. 
correspondent  Henry  Noble  Taylor,  was  killed 
in  a  tragic  episode  in  the  Congo,  soon  after 
Belgium  freed  that  unhappy  area. 

"The  Big  Man"  Is  the  story  of  a  buildup 
for  a  major-party  Presidential  nomination. 
It  is  loaded  vrtth  Inside  dope  on  how  these 
things  are  handled,  the  mlstekes  that  can  l>e 
made,  the  shrewd  moves  that  can  succeed 
or  fail  as  fate  decrees,  the  kinds  of  propa- 
ganda that  do  and  do  not  work,  and  so  on. 

Political  connoisseurs  will  have  a  lot  of 
fim  guessing  who  this  novel's  main  charac- 
ters might  l>e  in  real  life,  as  happened  with 
Allan  Drury's  great  political  novels  "Advise 
and  Consent"  and  "A  Shade  of  Difference." 

The  average  reader  will  get  much  political 
inside  stuff  and  lowdown  frcwn  "The  Big 
Man,"  and  read  a  colorful,  hard-hitting  fast- 
moving  story  to  boot. 

Some  liberals  are  already  rapping  this 
novel— a  tsuct  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Rol>ert 
Murphy's  memoirs.  Is  a  high  reccommenda- 
tion. 


Ho$pitaI  Care  to  Af  ed  Throuck  Social 
Sccarity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MiCHiOAjr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I,  along  with  all  other  Members 
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sumes duplication  of  coverage  among 
the  aged  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  total 
population. 

This  la  not  the  first  time  that  HIAA 
coverage  figures  have  been  in  error.  In 
September  1956  the  HIAA  estimated  68.3 
percent  oS  the  population  with  hospital 
insurance.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's study  of  health  insurance  cov- 
er&ge  by  age  and  sex,  September  1956, 
showed  this  percentage  to  be  63.6. 

In  July  1958  the  HIAA  estimated  71 
percent  of  the  population  with  coverage. 
The  Health  Information  Foundation's 
household  survey  at  that  time  showed 
the  percentage  to  be  65. 

In  the  July-December  1959  period, 
HIAA  estimated  72  percent  with  hospital 
insurance.  The  U.S.  National  Health 
Survey  found  only  67.1  percent  with  such 
coverage. 

It  appears  the  validity  of  HIAA  esti- 
mates is  improved  when  the  result  is  re- 
duced by  about  five  percentage  points. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
announced  it  will  begin  hearings  in  April 
of  the  coverage  of  our  older  citizens  un- 
der Blue  Cross  and  other  private  health 
insurance  plans.  The  committee  will  go 
into  such  matters  as  the  number  with 
coverage  and  the  quality  and  scope  of 
such  coverage.  I  am  anxious  to  see  how 
the  findings  of  the  committee  investiga- 
tion c<xnpare  with  the  assertions  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America. 

PROTECTION      DESIGNED      TO      MEET      INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS? 

The  communication  we  received  from 
the  HIAA  concludes  with  this  sentence: 

The  voluntary  system,  with  Its  ability  to 
design  its  protection  to  meet  Individual 
needs,  supplemented  by  existing  local  and 
State  programs,  can  far  more  effectively  meet 
these  needs  than  a  massive,  new  Federal  pro- 
gram of  standardized  benefits. 

The  facts  indicate  that  the  opposite  is 
the  case — tliat  it  is  the  needs  of  the  in- 
surance industry  that  are  being  met  by 
the  coverage  now  being  offered  to  the 
aged.  Even  in  so-called  open  enrollment 
schemes,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  Indi- 
vidual and  family  insurance  and  as  in 
the  State-65  plans,  strong  underwriting 
limitations  inevitably  appear  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  aged.  There  is  at  least 
a  6-month  waiting  period  on  coverage  of 
preexisting  conditions.  There  are  lower 
limitations  on  lifetime  benefits,  while  for 
the  younger  population,  the  benefits  are 
not  lifetime  but  are  in  maximum  force 
for  each  illness  or  for  each  calendar  or 
illness  year.  There  are  coinsurance  and 
deductible  provisions  which  impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  aged  which  do  not 
appear  in  coverages  available  to  the 
younger  population.  There  are  various 
other  underwriting  devices  employed  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  the  carriers.  These  in- 
clude arbitrary  ratesetting  at  levels  so 
high,  with  built-in  reserves  so  substan- 
tial, as  to  entirely  eliminate  any  risk  of 
loss  to  the  carrier.  There  is  plenty  of 
risk  left  to  the  insured. 

The  conclusion— the  claims  to  the  con- 
trary of  the  hucksters  notwithstanding — 
is  inevitable.  Voluntary  health  insur- 
ance simply  does  not  have  the  ability 
claimed  for  it  It  cannot  provide  the 
aged    with    the    protection    they    need. 


Older  people  have  substantially  larger 
than  average  hospital  and  other  health 
care  needs.  They  use  three  times  as 
much  hospital  care  as  the  younger  popu- 
lation, and  they  have  special  need  for 
long-term  care. 

Their  incomes  are  generally  much  low- 
er than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Volimtary  health  insurance,  with 
its  ability  to  design  its  protection  to  meet 
individual  needs  of  the  aged  has.  In  fact, 
designed  protections  for  the  aged  which 
provide  fewer  bwieflts  at  higher  costs 
and  with  more  stringent  underwriting 
considerations  than  those  available  to 
the  rest  of  the  population. 


The  Challenfe  of  Ctizeiitliip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON    . 

or  nxurozB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  Members'  attention  the 
speech  selected  as  the  flrst-place  winner 
in  the  Illinois  State  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  Its  author  Is  Miss  Linda  Ban- 
ning, a  17-year-old  girl  from  RocheUe 
ni.  After  reading  the  text  of  her  re- 
marks. I  am  sure  you  can  readily  imder- 
stand  the  reason  she  was  singled  out  for 
this  honor. 

Her  insight  into  our  national  problems 
and  the  necessity  for  finding  a  solution  to 
them,  reflects  thought  and  perception 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
teenagers.  Furthermore,  she  has  leveled 
a  challenge  to  all  Americans,  both  teen- 
age and  adult,  which  If  met  would  do 
much  to  improve  our  way  of  life. 

Speaking  as  her  Congressman,  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  citizens  of  Illinois  when 
I  commend  this  young  lady  for  a  most 
articulate  and  thought-provoking  pres- 
entation. The  text  of  her  remarks 
follow  : 

The  Challenge  or  Citizenship 
(By    Linda    Rae    Banning,    senior    student 
Rochelle  Township  High  School.  Rochelle 

111.) 

Citizenship  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica challenges  me,  you.  and  roughly  180 
million  other  Americans.  To  me.  a  17-year- 
old  white  girl  in  a  rural  community,  citizen- 
ship says  one  thing;  to  an  aged  Negro  who 
has  seen  virtually  no  progress  in  civil  rights 
during  his  lifetime,  it  says  another;  and  to 
a  countless  number  of  segregationallsts  in 
MLsslsslppl,  citizenship  says  still  something 
else.  And  yet  I  am  an  individual— a  single 
unit— and  must  tell  you  the  demands  that 
citizenship  makes   upon  me. 

Citizenship — the  principles  which  I  em- 
brace us  an  American  citizen— challenges 
me  to  learn,  to  understand,  to  grasp.  Citi- 
zenship demands  that  I,  and  I  alone,  decide 
what  I  feel  Is  Just,  and  having  made  this 
decision,  strive  to  bring  the  action  I  advo- 
cate into  being  through  peaceful,  yet  dell- 
berate  behavior.  Citizenship  demands  that 
I  understand  the  needs  for  change  and  yet 
see  the  danger  in  it.  I  must  realize  the  need 
for  Federal  control,  and  yet  see  the  folly  in 
uncontrolled  central  power.  Citizenship 
challenges  me  to  read,  to  comprehend,  the 
complex  social,  political,  and  economic 
forces  which  inhabit  our  community,  our  Na- 
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tion.  Indeed,  our  world.  For  these  force*, 
and  my  reaction  to  them,  will  shape  my  life, 
or  perhaps  my  deatb.  Thus,  I  must  tewn. 
CI  tl  ■unship  offers  me  another  chaUenge-^ 
to  lore.  To  lOTe  my  America,  for  yo<u  see 
I  am  free — ^free  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  free  to 
praise  or  to  scorn,  free  to  walk  or  to  run, 
to  speak  or  to  remain  silent,  to  love  or  to 
hate.  Tet,  I  must  love;  I  am  challenged  to 
love,  for  hate  and  Its  bUndness  wUI  under- 
mine all  those  principles  for  which  countless 
mlUloiis — and  one — have  fought  and  died. 
Yes,  I  love  my  family,  my  friends — ^yes.  you, 
you — and  yet  this  Is  not  enough.  For  I  must 
reach,  and  touch,  and  help  that  small  Negro 
child  who  asks,  "liiommy.  do  white  puppies 
hate  us,  too?"    Yes.  I  must  love. 

Citizenship  offers  me  still  one  more  chal- 
lenge— that,  to  live — not  to  exist,  not  to  vege- 
tate, but  to  live.  To  Uve  to  learn,  and  having 
learned,  to  teach;  to  love,  and  having  loved 
to  spread  love  to  others;  to  help,  and  having 
helped,  to  motivate  others  to  help  their 
friends,  neighbors,  fellow  countrymen.  For 
my  life,  although  a  g^t  is  mine,  and  I  must 
use  It,  work  it.  live  it  to  my  greatest  capacity. 
After  seeing  a  poem  by  a  16-year-old  girl  I 
found  myself  wondering  at  the  hopelessness 
of  life: 

"A  rather  dull  pencil  on  an  open  book 
A  half  empty  cartridge  in  a  pen 
A  weary  voice  droning  on  and  on 
A  neatly  written  homework  paper 
A  ticking  clock  on  a  drab  gray  wall 
And  out  of  nowhere  the  sudden  question: 
'Is  thta  my  youth?    Is  this  my  llXe?'  " 

And  suddenly  I  realized  that  my  youth,  my 
life,  my  cltlaenship,  my  America.  Is  what  I 
make  it.  The  assassination  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  made  me  wonder.  "Why?" 
"What  a  waste  of  human  greatness."  And 
yet,  perhaps,  Prestdent  Kennedy  served  Amer- 
ica greater  in  his  death,  for  we  now  see 
or  should  see — that  we,  either  through  our 
action  or  our  lack  of  action,  had  a  part  In 
his  death.  We  did  not  learn;  we  did  not  love; 
we  did  not  Uve.  We  let  hatred  grow  and 
prosper  and  finally  strike — we,  you  and  I. 
Thus  I  must  live. 

Consequently,  citizenship  in  the  demo- 
cratic Republic  we  call  America  challenges 
me  to  learn,  to  understand,  and  grasp,  to 
love  to  all  my  potential  and  to  live  to  my 
greatest  capacity.  Simply,  citizenship  chal- 
lenges me  to  learn,  to  love,  and  to  live — to 
learn  to  love  to  live. 


Commerce  "E' 


Award  to  Seaboard  World 
Airlines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  today.  March 
3.  1964,  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  when  Sea- 
board World  Airlines,  Inc.,  Seaboard 
World  Building.  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  received 
the  much-coveted  "E"  Award  of  the  De- 
partment. The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  Honorable  Fr^inklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  Under  Secretary. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  this  outstand- 
ing organization  is  located  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  My 
sincere  congratulations  go  to  Richard  M. 


Jackson,  president,  and  all  his  person- 
neL 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  citation: 

Seaboard  World  Airlines,  Inc.  has  achieved 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  air  cargo  exi>ort 
shipments  through  an  Intensive  program  of 
promoting  overseas  trade  for  U.8.  Industry. 
The  airline  has  found  markets  abroad  for 
nonezportlng  firms,  aided  them  to  participate 
In  trade  fair  and  trade  cento'  exhibits,  ar- 
ranged business  contacts,  advised  them  on 
foreign  merchandising,  financing  and  credit 
in  addition  to  providing  many  other  serv- 
ices. This  program,  which  has  helped  to 
develop  outstanding  exporters,  reflects  cred- 
it on  Seaboard  World  Airlines  and  its  em- 
ployees and  has  contributed  materially  to 
the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States. 


The  202d  and  203d  Atlas  Laanches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25,  1964.  a  satellite  employing 
a  TJS.  Air  Force  Atlas/A^rena  combina- 
tion was  launched  from  Point  Arguello 
in  California.  About  1  hour  later,  the 
Air  Force  successfully  launched  another 
Atlas  from  Cape  Kennedy  in  Florida. 

A  newspaper  headline  reoordinc  these 
events  might  have  said,  "Ho-Hum— Two 
More  Atlas  Launches,"  as  in  fact  a  news- 
paper in  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  did  in  rec- 
ording a  similar  Atlas  ICBM  launch 
many  months  ago. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  two 
launclies  marked  the  seventh  time  that 
an  Atlas  missile  had  been  launched  from 
t>oth  the  east  and  west  coasts  on  the  same 
day,  they  were  in  fact  rather  routine 
flights,  but  not  ones  we  should  take  for 
granted.  These  particular  launches  were 
the  202d  and  203d  Atlas  flights  and  I  call 
your  attention  to  them  because  of  their 
deep  significance  to  the  Nation's  defense 
and  space  exploration  programs,  and  to 
the  economical  well-being  of  a  sizable 
segment  of  our  Nationi's  population. 

I  am  proud  of  the./fect  that  the  Atlas 
which  was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  which  is  being  used  in  space 
applications  by  both  that  service  and  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  manufactured  by  General 
Dynamics/Astronautics  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Atlas,  originally  a  weapon  system  con- 
ceived and  developed  under  the  great- 
est pressure  in  order  to  add  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Nation's  deterrent  capac- 
ity, has  proved  itself  a  most  vital  ma- 
chine, so  capable  and  so  reliable  that  it 
has  been  designated  to  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  Nation's  space  exploration  ven- 
tures for  years  to  come. 

Atlas  tias  more  scheduled  launches 
during  the  1960's  than  ever  before  for 
missions  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand and  NASA,  a  demand  so  great  that 
a  new  standardized  Atlas  space  launch 
vehicle  called  SLV-3  or  Atlas-3  has  been 
designed.    This  standardized  veiiicle  will 


produce  lower  long-term  costs  while  in- 
creasing flexit>mty  and  flight  reliabUity. 
Development  of  this  standardized  Tidiicle 
la  an  excellent  example  of  how  etlsUng 
apace  systems  can  be  improved  to  satis- 
fy new  requirements.  Improvement  at  a 
flight  proven  system  such  as  Atlas  Is  in- 
herently more  efficient  and  economical 
than  designing  new  v^ilcles  for  new  mis- 
sions. Research  and  development  costs 
are  already  expended  and  Atlas  has  cer- 
tainly proven  its  reliability. 

During  1964,  Atlas  will  be  used  as  the 
launch  v^ilcle  for  a  wide  variety  of  the 
Nation's  deep  space  and  Earth  orbiting 
flights.  These  will  include  launches  of 
Ranger  vehicles  to  the  Moon.  Mariner 
vehicles  to  the  vicinity  of  Mars,  Project 
Fire,  atmospheric  reentry  test  vehicles 
for  the  manned  Apollo  program,  an  ec- 
centric orbiting  Earth  satellite  for  geo- 
physical observations  and  launches  of 
the  Centaur  orbiting  high  energy  space 
system  which  is  alao  built  in  San  Diego. 

The  Centailr  spacecraft,  developed  at 
the  same  facility  which  produces  the  At- 
las, proved  the  feasibility  of  liquid  hy- 
drogen as  a  rocket  propellant  In  its  high- 
ly successful  flight  last  November,  and  It 
is  the  UJS.  universal  orbltinc  hich  ener- 
gy space  system  suitabi*  for  peaceful 
NASA  missions  or  potential  future  E>OD 
applications.  The  Centaur  is  readily 
adaptable  for  uses  on  NASA  and  DCO) 
developed  "boosters  as  well  as  the  Atlas. 

Research  now  in  progress  can  Insure 
the  technological  growth  of  the  Centaur 
necessary  to  retain  U.S.  leadership  in 
space  for  many  years  to  eome. 

What  does  all  this  mean  as  tar  as  the 
signiflcance  of  Atlas  to  the  Nation  is 
concerned?  First  of  all,  the  Air  Force 
deserves  our  highest  commendation  for 
the  courage  it  took  to  develop  the  coun- 
try's first  ICBM.  The  fundamental  ccai- 
cepts  of  the  Atlas  missile  isere  considered 
quite  daring  during  its  original  develop- 
ment phase.  Many  eminent  scientists 
and  engineers  were  franldy  and  c^>enly 
skeptipal  about  its  chances  of  success. 
But  it  worked,  and  the  Air  Force  ofBcers 
as  well  as  industry's  representatives  who 
iiad  the  courage  to  develop  it  initially 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  which  in 
most  cases  has  so  far  been  denied  them. 
Their  foresight  gave  us  an  ICBM  which 
added  its  strength  to  the  Nation's  deter- 
rent profile  In  a  far  shorter  period  of 
time  than  is  usually  necessary  to  bring 
a  new  weapon  system  into  being. 

The  task  of  creating  this  new  weapon 
system,  and  the  task  of  constructing  its 
operational  bases,  both  of  which  were 
handled  by  the  Air  Force  and  General 
Dynamics  Astronautics,  represent  a  tri- 
umph of  American  teamwork. 

You  may  not  remember  that  the  first 
Atlas  flew  in  June  1957;  that  the  first 
Strategic  Air  Command  operational  At- 
las flight  took  place  in  September  1959; 
and  that  the  first  Project  Mercury 
manned  orbital  flight  was  in  1962.  You 
may  not  remember  that  Atlas  was  the 
first  missile  to  hurl  itself  into  orbit  in 
December  1958.  broadcasting  President 
Eisenhower's  Christmas  greeting  from 
special  communication  equipment  in  its 
nose  cone.  You.  may  not  remember  that 
Atlas  placed  the  first  American  payload 
on  its  path  to  the  moon  in  April  1962, 
or  that  Atlas  still  holds  a  world's  record 
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ballistic  missile,  well 
over  9,000  miles,  an^  that  this  record  was 
set  in  July  1961. 

What  you  vcfitoAiij  do  remember  is 
that  Atlas  snccesaf  I  lly  launched  the  four 
nfl.-manned  Mercury  (»i>ital  vehicles. 
Tou  may  also  be  a  Tare  of  the  fact  that 
the  Atlas  base  act  vation  program  was 
not  quite  finished  v  hen  the  Cuban  crisis 
came  about  in  the  rail  of  1962.  but  that 
Air  Force/industry  teamwork  was  again 

produce  operational 
cant  number  of  At- 
ahead  of  time  to  add 
the  country's  firm 
Russian  threats. 
r  example  of  AUas 
ccnning  through,  doing  its  Job  quietly  but 
extremely  effective!  r. 


toought  into  i^ay 
readiness  for  a 
las  launch  f  acllltii 
significant  weight 
stand  in  the  face 
Tills  was  anothi 


Atlas  has  served 


^e  Nation  as  a  good 


soldier,  both  as  a  qef  enslve  weapon  and 
as  a  mace  vehicle. 


During  the  early 
cury  program,  the 
ited  the  Atlas  plan 


phases  of  the  Mer- 

leven  astronauts  vls- 

In  San  Diego.    At  a 


meeting  with  astron  nutics  employees.  As- 
tronaut Ous  Orlsso  m  admonished  those 
present  to  "Do  good  -work.."  TtM  fact 
that  these  highly  i  loUvated  and  highly 
skilled  individuals  lave  done  good  work 
is  apparmt — the  ro  e  of  the  Atlas  ICBM 


has  expanded  far 


conc^H;  the  compt  my.  working  tn  con- 
cert with  NASA,  ha  i  devel<H>ed  the  Cen- 


taur v^ilde;  new 


iTays  of  further  Im- 


proving the  Atlas  i  re  being  used  at  the 
present  time  to  ma  le  the  proved  vehicle 


even  more  efficient, 
Studies  indicate 


for  Instance: 

that  an  Atlas  using 


30  percent  by   we  ght  fluorine-oxygen 


mixture  called  flox 
percent  Increase  In 
tical-mlle-hlgh  orb 


could  achieve  a  88- 
xiyload  for  100-nau- 
ts,  and  a  65-percent 


pay  load  increase  fo  r  certain  other  com- 


binations.     Studle  I 


could  result  In  imiiroved  performances 


and  decreased  cost 


nies  Uke  the  one  wh  ch  developed  the  At- 
las are  truly  a  natl  >nal  resource,  bring- 
ing together  creativ  i  thinking  and  sound 


structed  very  early 
tional  program  with 


those  launch  facilit 
greatest  amount  of 
therefore,  the  mos 


the  total  missile 
deter  attack. 

But  even  as  the 
pads  are  phased 
for  the  versatile 
oped,  new  projects 
for  Centaur. 

Looking   forward 
these  highly  successful 


beyond  It's  original 


like    this,    which 


prove  that  compa- 


are  essential  Ingre- 
pursult  of  our 


management  which 
dients  in  the  successful 
space  efforts. 

There  are  people  who  claim  that  the 
Atlas  missile  is  betig  made  obsolete  by 
other  newer  vehicles ,  but  this  is  obviously 
not  true.  S(xne  of  ;he  earlier  Atlas  op- 
erational launch  fscllltles  may  well  be 
phased  out  In  the  n  flatively  near  future, 
but  these  are  the  o  les  which  were  con 


in  the  Atlas  opera- 
the  single  aim  of 


providing  the  Air  F  jrce  with  functional 
ICBM's  at  the  ear  lest  possible  date — 
time  being  the  prlnc  Iple  consideration. 

Those  launch  f  aci  Ities  are  very  poorly 
protected  from  potential  enemy  attack, 
and  it  makes  real  se  ise  to  maintain  only 


es  which  afford  the 

protection  and  are, 

economical — when 


fi>rce  is  sufiQcient  to 


early  Atlas  launch 

new  applications 

are  being  devel- 

ire  being  designated 


o\  t. 
At  as 


to   continuation   of 
and  valuable  pro- 


grams, it  seems  appropriate  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  203d  Atlas  launch  to  pause 
and  single  out  those  Individuals,  com- 
panies, and  branches  of  the  military 
service  which  have  been  responsible  for 
this  accomplishment. 

Based  on  the  record,  this  same  Air 
Force-industry  team  is  capable  of  solving 
the  increasingly  ccxnplex  systems  devel- 
opment problems  that  face  us  in  the 
future,  in  space,  so  that  some  day  this 
team  may  be  responsible  for  another 
routine  headline  which  says  "Ho-Hum — 
Another  Manned  Space  Vehicle  Left  Its 
Launch  Pad  Today." 


It  Depends  oa  Whose  Constitational 
Riflitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NXW    TC«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  viola- 
tion of  the  COTistitutional  rights  of  Amer- 
icans by  this  administration.  We  all  re- 
call the  leak  of  material  about  a  witness 
who  put  the  finger  on  Bobby  Baker;  we 
have  the  imcontrovertible  evideruie  that, 
in  Teruiessee,  coimsel  for  one  of  the  de- 
fense witnesses  has  been  constantly 
watched;  and  now  we  learn,  in  New  York, 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  mail  has  been 
violated. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicates  that  even  that  newspaper 
is  shocked ; 

Peeping  at  the  Mail 

It  turns  out  that  Roy  Cohn  said  no  more 
than  what  was  true  when  he  charged  the 
other  day  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
ordered  a  watch  on  all  mall  addressed  to  his 
lawyer.  An  assistant  U.S.  attorney  prosecut- 
ing the  perjury-conspiracy  case  In  which  Mr. 
Cohn  is  a  defendant  admitted  the  fact  In 
court  on  Saturday.  Federal  District  Judge 
I>aw8on  denounced  It  as  shocking. 

In  a  mall  watch,  the  Poet  Office  Is  sup- 
posed merely  to  inspect  envelopes,  noting 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  to  the 
subject  of  the  watch.  Poet  Office  authorities 
assert  that  they  do  not  delay  delivery  of  the 
mall  by  this  procedure.  They  also  assert  that 
they  do  not  open  any  first-class  letters  or 
read  the  contents  by  any  electronic  or  other 
device.  Mall  watches  are  frequently  under- 
talcen  at  the  request  of  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

But  is  Is  hard  to  understand  what  assist- 
ance a  mere  mall  watch  can  give  to  law  en- 
forcement. Its  principal  effect,  we  surmise. 
Is  to  create  a  great  deal  of  anxiety — anxiety 
that  a  list  of  correspondents  is  being  com- 
piled and  may  be  used  for  some  sinister  pur- 
pose, anxiety  that,  despite  the  protestations 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  contents 
of  first-class  mail  are  being  inspected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  anxiety  is  much 
more  widespread  than  it  ought  to  be  In  a  free 
country.  A  Post  Office  Department  which 
admits  mail  watches  is  not  fully  believed 
when  it  denies  opening  the  mail;  and  in  the 
same  way  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  admits  tapping  a  few  telephones  in 
violation  of  the  law  is  not  fully  believed 
when  it  denies  tapping  many  telephones. 

Nothing  Is  more  calamitous  to  the  climate 


of  a  community  than  pervasive  distrust  and 
anxiety  of  this  kind.  If  the  l&w  floes  not 
specifically  forbid  mall  snooping  as  It  forbids 
wiretapping.  It  ought  to  be  amended  to  do  so. 
Confidence  In  the  privacy  of  communications 
Lb  too  valuable  to  Americana  to  be  breached 
for  the  sake  of  a  minor  aid  and  convenience 
to  tlie  police. 


The  Challenfe  of  Ctixenthip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHTJSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Massachusetts  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  was  won  by  a  yoimg  lady 
from  Melrose.  Mass.  Miss  Sheila  C. 
Nevin's  fine  winning  effort  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Challenge  of  Citizenship"  is 
one  of  the  best  discussions  I  have  seen  of 
the  importance  of  individual  effort  in 
achieving  a  more  civilized  world.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  Miss 
Nevin's  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

The  Challenci  or  CmzcNSHiP 

(By    Sheila    C.    Nevln,    46   Appleton    Street, 
Melrose,    Maw.) 

In  contrast  to  the  general  uproar  in  Con- 
gress that  morning,  a  young  Senator  from 
Kansas  silently  took  his  seat  at  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  a  President.  Though 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  briefcase  and  his 
forehead  wrinkled  In  obvious  meditation. 
Edmond  Ross  could  feel  the  piercing  pain  of 
every  eye  glaring  Into  his  wearied  face. 
These  eyes  sought  what  they  could  not  find 
in  Ross'  numbed  expression.  Would  this 
Senator,  who  was  the  determining  factor  in 
the  attempted  removal  of  President  John- 
son, vote  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty"?  Finally. 
the  oral  balloting  began.  A  few  minutes 
later,  amid  utter  and  desolute  silence,  the 
full,  distinct,  and  unmistakable  cry  "not 
guilty"  resounded  on  the  bleak  walls  of 
Congress.  Roes,  by  following  the  mandates 
of  his  conscience,  had  determined  not  only 
the  future  of  a  President  but  also  his  own. 
In  his  own  wopds,  and  I  quote,  "I  almost 
literally  looked  Into  my  open  grave.  Friend- 
ships, position,  fortune,  everything  that 
makes  life  desirable  to  an  ambitious  man 
were  about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  breath 
of  my  mouth,  j>erhaps  forever." 

Edmond  Roes  was  given  a  challenge — and 
because  he  fought  nobly  and  gave  freely  of 
all  he  had — he  gained  the  victory.  He  suc- 
ceeded where  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
failed. 

With  this  dramatic  story  in  my  mind  I  try 
to  make  application  to  my  own  life.  Am  I 
accepting  the  challenge  of  citizenship?  Of 
wiiat  does  "challenge"  consist?  I  have  al- 
ways considered  a  challenge  as  a  force  which 
tends  to  draw  forth  all  the  best  that  I  have 
to  offer.  It  is  something  more  desirable 
than  mere  pleasure.  It  is  something  almost 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  an  individual. 

Citizenship  is  a  challenge.  But  how  much 
can  I  do?  I  certainly  can't  run  for  office  and 
I  don't  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  don't  even 
have  my  driver's  license  yet. 

But  there  are  many  things  I  can  do.  I 
can  begin  to  work  a  little  longer,  a  little 
harder,  and  with  more  purpose  than  I  have 
done.  And  by  doing  so,  I  will  begin  to 
learn,  to  understand,  and  to  love  the  good- 
ness that  surround.s  my  life. 
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For  In  learning — learning  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  truth — learning  about  other 
people,  other  Ideas  and  ideals,  most  Impor- 
tant, learning  about  myself  and  learning  why 
I  am  what  I  am,  and  why  I  am  where  I  am, 
and  where  I  want  to  go,  and  how  to  get  there; 
then,  through  this  basic  knowledge  I  wlU 
begin  to  imderstand  how  we  are  all  alike 
and  yet  to  difTwrent— eo  perfectly  and  Indi- 
vidually molded.  And  through  learning  and 
\inder«tandlng  I  wlU  begin  to  love  •  •  •  to 
love  the  very  essence  of  life  Itself.  And  then 
my  heart  will  be  drained  of  the  poison  that 
can  hurt,  subordinate  and  even  hate  other 
creatures.  And  in  its  place  wUl  be  developed 
tin4l"ff— ,  tolerance,  and  service  toward  my 
feUow  beings.  This  is  my  way  of  accepting 
the  chtOlenge  of  citizenship. 


Tbe  Great  Almoner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  an  Incisive  critique 
of  the  1965  budget  by  Raymond  Moley 
which  merits  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  The  article  follows: 
The  Oreat  ALXomm 
(By  Ra3rmond  Moley) 

A  number  of  generally  prudent  business- 
men have  greeted  President  Johnson's  pro- 
testations of  economy  with  somthlng  like 
enthusiasm.  "Hiey  have  believed  not  only 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  talked~  about  economy 
but  that  In  his  budget  he  has  \ised  the 
ax  to  cut  below  the  anticipated  $100  bU- 
llon  level  to  bargain  prices  of  $98.4  bUllon 
for  the  fiscal  1904  and  $97.9  billion  for  1966. 
That's  what  the  headlines  said.  But  we  must 
read  the  fine  print  to  get  the  reality.  And  the 
best  of  the  fine  print  I  have  seen  Is  the  speech 
to  the  House  by  OiJUttNCi  Canwon,  the  ven- 
erable chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  delivered  Immediately 
after  the  presentation  of  the  Johnson  budget. 

Cannon  pointed  out  the  vital  distinction 
between  the  expenditure  budget  and  the  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  budget.    He  said: 

"Congress  acts  upon  the  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  budget.  •  •  •  Congress  does  not 
act  directly  on  the  more  widely  known  ex- 
penditure budget.  •  •  •  The  important 
long-run  barometer  to  spending  Is  the  trend 
of  new  obligating  authority."  This  la  "high- 
er not  lower  than  the  current  year  •  •  •  It 
does  not  point  out  to  any  lasting  reversal 
of  the  upward  trend  of  Federal  spending." 

WELrARE,    XTNLIlCrrED 

With  Cannon's  wise  admonition  In  mind, 
I  have  tried,  with  the  aid  of  a  skilled  anal3rst. 
to  determine  how  Mr.  Johnson  plans  to  be- 
come the  Buperalmoner  of  all  time.  A  com- 
plete compilation  of  all  the  proposed  coets 
of  welfare  activities  Is  Impossible  because 
there  are  so  many  pockets  of  welfare  In  al- 
most every  Oovemment  agency.  But  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  budget  reveals  the 
amounts  spent  and  jwoposed  to  be  spent  in 
certain  categories  which  I  Include  under  the 
term  "welfare." 

These  are  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment; health,  education,  and  welfare, 
Including  social  "insurance";  labor,  veterans, 
and  the  new  attack  on  poverty.  Several  new 
programs  have  been  added  under  these  cate- 
gories since  1960. 

New  obllgatlonal  authority  (hereinafter 
designated  as  NOA)  In  1960  was  $25.6  billion. 


For  the  same  and  added  programs  for  1965 
the  NOA  estimate  Is  $37.9  billion. 

Some  apologists  have  told  us  ad  naixseam 
that  nothing  much  can  be  done  about  spend- 
ing because  the  costs  of  defense  have  been 
and  wUl  be  so  high.  I  suggest  a  comparison 
between  welfare  NOA  and  all  other  Federal 
authorizations.  For  1960  the  figures  were 
$25.6  billion  for  welfare  and  $76.6  billion 
for  all  other  authorizations.  For  1966  the 
NOA  for  welfare  Is  set  at  $37.9  blUlon  and 
all  other.  Including  defense,  space,  and 
foreign  aid.  at  $97.7  bUllon. 

Thus  the  Increase  for  welfare  Is  48  percent. 
The  Increase  for  all  other  Is  29.8  percent. 

BIG    1964    SPENDING 

Cannon  points  out  with  supporting  facts 
that  the  Johnson  expectation  of  $93  bllUon 
revenues  for  1965  Is  totally  unrealistic.  He 
also  points  out  the  oldest  budgetary  con- 
trivance In  history.  The  Johnson  budget 
buUds  up  supplemental  requests  for  1964  to 
make  the  picture  for  1965  look  much  bright- 
er. Thus  spending  or  the  expectation  of 
spending  in  1964  whets  appetites  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

An  example  of  this  Is  In  the  estimates  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The 
President  requests  or  will  request,  accord- 
ing to  his  budget,  authorizations  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  1964  and  $749  mUlion  for  1965.  This 
excites  the  Interest  of  contractors  and  others 
who  win  figure  In  the  election  prospects.  It 
WlU  also  sweeten  the  voters  In  the  large  cities 
in  this  election  year.  Few  politicians  ever 
look  beyond  the  next  election. 

In  his  speech  Cannon  refers  to  a  favorite 
object  of  his  Ire.  "back-door  spending."  One 
Instance  Is  a  supplemental  $1.4  billion  for 
the  urban-renewal  program.  "There  may  be 
others,"  he  adds.  This  Is,  he  says,  "In- 
excusable, indefensible,  and  Irresponsible 
practice." 

FlnaUy,  there  are  those  who  say  that  what 
we  save  In  defense  we  ought  to  spend  on  the 
"pubUc  sector."  But  spending,  for  any  pxir- 
pose,  money  we  do  not  coUect  In  taxes  means 
Inflation.  That  takes  from  the  very  people 
who  get  the  handouts  as  weU  as  those  who 
need  and  expect  no  Government  help. 


Litfananian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  on  Simday,  February 
23,  to  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
commemoration  of  the  46th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  Nation,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  at  St.  Peter's  Hall  In  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  this  is  a  group 
of  dedicated  Americans  who  are  well 
aware  that  the  hopes  of  freedom  for 
those  of  their  ancestors  still  residing  in 
Lithuania  under  Communist  domination 
against  their  will  is  closely  allied  with 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Under  permission  previously  grant- 
ed I  Include  with  my  remarks  this  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  group  present  at  the  meeting : 
Rbbolutxon  bt  Amexicans  or  Lithuanian 
Ancxbtht 

We,    Americans   of    Lithuanian    ancestry, 
residing  In  the  Kenosha,  Wis.,  area,  met  In  a 


meeting  called  by  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  on  February  23,  1964,  at  St.  Peter's 
HaU,  to  commemorate  the  46-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  Nation,  did  make  and  adopt 
the  f oUowlng  resolution : 

"Whereas  In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  Il- 
legally seized,  annexed,  and  began  sovletlz- 
Ing  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States. 
depriving  their  peoples  of  their  human  and 
property  rights,  and  stUl  occupies  and  rules 
these  nations  to  this  day;  and 

"Whereas  the  GovernBoent  of  the  United 
States  denounced  this  orlmlnal  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  firmly  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  rule  In  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  keeps  seeking  ways 
and  means,  direct  and  Indirect,  to  gain  rec- 
ognition of  Its  lUegal  colonialism  In  the 
Baltic  States,  for  this  purpose  recently  offer- 
ing a  nonaggresslon  treaty  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact- bloc,  and  an  agreement  to  set- 
tie  all  boundary  disputes  without  the  use 
of  armed  force:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  o\ir  Government 
to  be  wary  of  entering  Into  any  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  imply 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  rule  In  the 
presently  captive  states,  freeze  the  present 
boundaries  and  territory  designations,  and/ 
or  preclude  the  poeslblUty  for  the  Uthu- 
anlans  and  other  captive  peoples  to  use 
whatever  means  wovdd  be  necessary  and 
avaUable  at  an  opportune  moment  In  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  onerous  Soviet  yoke 
and  regain  their  freedom  and  Independence; 
be  It  also 

"JJesoIred,  That  we  request  our  Govern- 
ment to  place  the  matter  of  the  liberation 
of  the  wCT-ld'B  newest  colonies — occupied 
Lithuania  and  all  the  other  Soviet  captive 
countries — ^before  the  United  Nations  and 
demand  through  the  United  Nations  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops,  rul- 
ing apparatus,  and  colonists  from  Lithuania 
and  all  the  other  captive  nations. 

"Resolved,  That  we  send  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
Houses,  to  the  Senators  from  omi  State  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  districts,  and 
to  the  local  press." 

Vladas  Skirmttntas, 

Chairman. 
Zenonas    LmcAtrsKAS, 

Secretary. 


"I  Shudder  To  Think  What  Our  Conntry 
Would  Have  Done  Without  Onr  Re$ervc$'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   rLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  evening  a  packed  banquet  hall  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  heard  an  outstanding 
address  by  a  great  lady.  Many  of  us  in 
Congress  were  privileged  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  the  armual  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers 
Association  of  the  United  States.  The 
occasion  was  the  acceptane  by  Senator 
Margaret  Chask  Smith,  of  the  1964  Min- 
uteman  Award  fi^m  that  organization. 
Her  address  was  forceful,  stimulating, 
and  highly  interesting.  It  must  be  caU- 
loged  as  a  signiflcant  contribution  to  the 
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cause  of  an  ade<  uate  defense  supported 
by  a  strong  Resei  ire  program. 

Mrs.  Smith  ws  s  formerly  a  lieutenant 
colonel  In  the  A  r  Force  Reserve.  She 
knows  the  subjec  of  Reserves  intimately. 
Interestingly,  hei  address  dealt  substan- 
tially with  cong]  essional  service  in  the 
Reserves  and  hei  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  ludd,  helpful,  and  encouraging. 
Particularly  do  I  invite  attention  to  this 
fine  address  of  thi  ise  who  have  questioned 
the  Reserve  prog  rams  or  who  would.  In 
other  ways,  weal  en  the  defenses  of  the 
Nation.  Mrs.  S  iith's  able  statement 
makes  sense  and  is  a  recognition  of  pa- 
triotism in  thosej  who  serve  in  imiform 
whether  as  a  Rekular  or  a  Reservist. 

The  address  follows: 
"I^BTJVOWM  To  Thcnk  What  Oujl  Country 
DoNz      WrrHouT       Ouk 


March 


Wovha      Have 
Rboivxs" 

(Address  by  the  Honorable 
Smttb 


US. 
Pr  ink. 


dlsUngx  Ished 


hono'ed 


ihaU 


Resirre 
Wit 


Sen  ite, 


Invwtlgaing 
Preside  at — fa* 
re  prou  Uy  m 

embarrmsf  ment 


Major  General 
of     RQA, 

leagues  In  the  Hous^ 
I  am  highly 
Award.     I  accept 
deep  sincerity.     I 
Just   as   I   have 
with  the  Reserve  „ 
mlnlstratlve  efforts 

I    am    partlculu^y 
presentation  made 
Tabbobougr,  the 
Texas,  a  reservist 
appreciate  your  uii 

President  Lyndon 
a  dlstlngulahed 
orated  in  World 
officer  for  hen^sm 
And  let  me  be 
during  his  service 
House.   In  the    " 
leader,    as    chalrmxin 
parednass 
as  the  Vice 
Naval  Reserve 
shame  or 

His  prMeccaaoi 
nedy,     was    a    N 
during  the  time  thak 
and  the  Senate — and 
Naval    Reserve 
during  his 

And  I  would  be 
the    third   Donocrai 
Truman,  who 
as  a  colonel  In  the 
the  time  that  he 
as  a  Member  of  the 
President. 

I  was  particularly 
man,  who,  in  his 
istlcaUy  frank  mam 
certain    terms 
those  who  oontende< : 
interest  in  a  Memb 
the  Reserve.    What 
was  to  those  ot 
heat  was  on.  "^ 

Now  I  doDt  want 
sided,   and   leave 
point  with  pride  to 
Nixon  proudly 
the  Naval  Reserve 
served  on  Capitol 
Hou*.  of  the  Senatt , 
dent. 

Purther,  the 
nominee    in 
IMtnuUy  retained 
Army  Reserve  all 
served  on  Capitol 
Sesiate. 


.  officers  and  members 

guests,     my     col- 

and  Senate,  and  friends. 

by  the  Minute  Man 

with  great  pride  and 

always  treasure  it. 

my    association 

my  legislative  and  ad- 

on  the  Reserve. 

happy    to    have    the 

my  good  friend.  Ralph 

dlftlngulshed  Senator  from 

Rau>h.  I  deeply 

idness. 

Balnes  Johnson  has  had 
career.   He  was  dec- 
n  as  a  Naval  Reserve 
4lth  the  SUver  SUr. 

more  specific.     All 

on  Oapitcd  Hill— in  the 

as  Senate  majority 

of    the   Senate    Pre- 

Suboommlttee,  and 

remained  In  the 

and  never  with  any 


t easured 
aiid 


status 


ocmgresK  onal 

remiss 


prouUy 


WiLS 


ezpnosed 


Ue 


retal:ied 


Hll 


Repv  blleaa 
1»60— aeory 
hll  off 
d\  ring 
HU 


In  fact,  Henry  Cabl>c 
■pint  of  Members  (d 
signed  from  tbe  ae4ate 


Makgaket  Chase 
Senator) 


1  ^resident  John  P.  Ken- 

1     Reserve     officer     all 

he  served  in  the  House 

he,  too,  was  proud  of  his 

which    he    retained 

service. 

if  I  did  not  mention 

Ic   President,    Harry   S. 

Uy  retained   his   status 

,  Irmy  Reserve  all  during 

on  Capitol  HIU.  both 

Senate  and  as  the  Vice 


.   proud  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 

del  igfatf ully  and  character- 

er,  last  year  in  no  un- 

hls    disgust    with 

there  was  a  conflict  of 

of  Congress  being  In 

k  refreshing  contrast  he 

faintheartedness  when  the 


»  make  this  praise  one- 
Republicans    out.      I 
t^e  fact  that  Richard  M. 
his  officer  status  in 
111  during  the  time   he 
■"  as  a  Member  of  the 
and  as  the  Vice  Presi- 


vlce-presidentlal 

Cabot    Lodge— 

officer  status   in   the 

the  time  that  he 

as  a  Member  of  the 


Lodge  persDnifled  the 

Congress  when  he  re- 

duztng  World  War 


n — gave  up  his  Senate  seat— to  go  on  active 
duty  for  war  service.  There  were  several 
others  like  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  and  Al  Vree- 
land  who  did  likewise. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  aJi  > 
active  reservists  are  making  a  major  co;i- 
trlbution  to  national  security.  Their  at- 
tendance at  drills  furnishes  a  dally  testi- 
monial, and  inspiration,  to  the  whole  Re- 
serve program  and  is  a  contributor  to  the 
substantial  prrotige  the  Reserve  Forces  have 
earned,  not  only  In  the  mUltary  establish- 
ment, but  throughout  the  national  commu- 
nity. ROA  has  given  significant  support  to 
the  programs. 

I  also  should  like  to  compliment  your 
association  upon  its  vision  in  planning  for 
development  in  the  Nation's  Capital  of  your 
Minute  Man  Memorial  Building.  This  mag- 
nlflclent  undertaking  aasiunes  a  broader  sig- 
nificance because  it  Is  to  be  built  with  your 
members'  contributions,  given  voluntarily, 
by  those  who  understand  this  vital  military 
tradition  and  its  value  to  poeterity. 

In  a  democratic  republic,  the  people  need 
to  be  continually  reminded  of  the  value  of 
their  freedoms,  and  of  their  obligations  to 
serve  this  freedom.  ROA  members  Justly 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that,  as  true  volun- 
teers In  what  must  be  oiir  eternal  vigilance, 
you  again  are  leading  the  way  to  establish- 
ment of  a  great  and  living  national  shrine 
for  a  vital  national  commitment  through 
the  historic  military  tradition  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  trend  of 
derogation  of  the  military.  As  In  any  group, 
there  are  dangerous  men  and  bad  actors 
among  the  mUitary.  But  as  In  moet  groups, 
they  are  very  much  in  the  minority.  I  have 
had  my  personal  experiences  with  some  of 
them.  I  know  how  ruthless  they  can  be.  I 
know  how  they  can  conduct  campaigns  of 
vilification — how  they  can  make  pious  de- 
nials before  congressional  ccanmittees— and 
a  few  years  later,  after  it  is  too  late,  how  the 
commentator-columnists  to  whom  they  have 
fed  their  vilification  and  prodded  to  echo 
that  vilification,  belatedly  realize  and  confess 
privately  that  they  have  been  used  and  then 
apologize  to  those  who  have  been  vlUfled. 

I  know  that  there  are  militarists  who 
dangerously  advocate  reckless  warfare.  I 
know  that  there  have  been  militarists  who 
defy  law  and  order.  I  know  that  there  are 
mllitarUts  who  charge  our  Presidents  with 
being  traitors  selling  our  country  out  to  the 
Communists. 

I.  know  that  there  are  these  dangers  and 
evils  among  some  militarists — but  they  are 
very,  very  rare  indeed — and  seldom  do  such 
Irresponsible  miUtartsts  rise  to  any  position 
of  any  great  authority.  They  are  so  rare  that 
never  has  militarism  presented  a  danger  of 
dictatorship  to  our  country  or  even  the 
slightest  risk  of  a  military  takeover  and  the 
usurpation  of  our  traditional  civilian  control 
of  the  military. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  strong  military-In- 
dustrial complex— the  kind  that  President 
Eisenhower  warned  against  In  his  closing 
days  as  President.  I  know  that  we  have  to 
guard  against  that  complex  getting  too 
strong  in  Its  pressures  on  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

But  I  also  know  that  the  miUtary-indus- 
trlal  complex  has  not  reached  proportions  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  pubUc— and 
especially  an  aroused  public  opinion  express- 
ing itself  at  the  polls.  I  know  that  this 
military-industrial  complex  will  never  con- 
trol the  executive  branch  or  the  legislative 
branch  regardless  of  how  many  retired 
generals  and  admirals  work  for  defense  con- 
tractors— and  regardless  of  how  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  In  the  Reserve. 

It  has  become  quite  the  vogue  of  some  to 
have  two  favorite  whipping  boys— the  mili- 
tary and  the  Congress.  These  detractors  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  press.    They  are 
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to  be  found  not  too  infrequently  in  the 
Pentagon  among  the  smart  young  men  who 
have  never  experienced  war  reeponsibllitles 

Some  of  these  smart  yoimg  men  have  come 
to  regard  and  treat  admirals  and  generals  as 
though  they  are  errand  boys  to  be  seen  but 
not  heard.  The  higher  the  rank  the  more 
the  delight  in  the  derogation  and  hvunilla- 
tlon  that  is  heaped  upon  the  very  men  who 
led  the  forces  that  saved  our  country  in  war 
time,  while  some  of  their  smart  young  de- 
tractors were  growing  up  back  in  the  safe 
confines  of  this  country  that  bombs  did  not 
touch— or  even  before  some  of  these  smart 
young  detractors  were  ever  born. 

Now  Congress  has  long  been  the  traditional 
whipping  boy— but  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
companion  whipping  boy  in  the  military— a 
very  Juicy  and  special  target  has  been 
gained— the  citizen-soldier  in  the  Congress 
I  won't  belabor  a  defense  of  the  reservists 
in  the  Congress  for  they  are  fully  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  And  If  they  can't 
take  care  of  themselves— if  they  are  improp- 
erly in  the  Reserve— If  they  are  taking  undue 
and  xmethlcal  advantage  of  being  in  the 
Reserve— then  the  electorate  will  take  care 
of  them  at  the  polls. 

What  does  disturb  me  is  the  broader  pic- 
ture of  the  trend  of  derogation  of  the  Re- 
8erve-<)f  the  citizen-soldier— the  minute- 
man,  if  you  please.    It  is  somewhat  like  the 

,^I,^  P,'"^^'"  ^  ^°'"^^  ^""  °  *^en  many  people 
ridiculed  reservists  on  2-weeks  training  duty 
as  playing  war,  when  contemporaries  of 
active  and  conscientious  reservists  laughed 
at  the  reservists  and  doided  them 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  our  country  had  the  pre- World 
War  II  Reservists  been  so  faint-hearted  and 
so  thin-skinned  that  such  derogation  would 
have  caused  them  to  leave  the  Reserve. 
Thank  God.  they  had  the  fortitude  and 
patience  to  stick  to  their  Reserve  guns  and 
not  give  In. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  our  country 
would  have  done  without  our  Reserves  to 
call  up  In  the  Berlin  crisis— for  history's 
first  use  of  the  Reserves  for  cold  war  pur- 
poses—for a  show  of  force  and  determina- 
tion to  get  the  message  loud  and  clear  to 
Khrushchev.  I  am  certain  that  he  would 
never  have  backed  down  on  his  Berlin  threat 
had  It  not  been  for  the  callup  of  our  Re- 
serves. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  our  country 
would  have  done  without  our  Reserves  in 
the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  nuclear  confron- 
tation In  which  Khrushchev  backed  down 
For  example,  what  would  our  Air  Forces 
have  done  without  the  magniflcently  imme- 
diate response  of  the  Ah-  Force  Reserve? 

Yes.  the  detractors  of  the  Reserve— those 
who  say  there  is  no  need  fcM-  a  Reserve— 
those  who  would  make  errand  boys  out  of 
our  top  military  men — can  attack  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Reserve  all  they  want  to— but  I 
don't  think  the  American  people  can  be 
fooled  as  to  the  importance  of  our  militarv 
Reserve. 

Yet,  we  must  face  up  to  facts  and  to  real- 
Ism,  At  the  years  go  by  after  a  war  and  after 
a  threat  to  our  national  security,  there  is 
the  tendency  of  those  who  have  not  known 
war  or  who  have  had  made  so  lltle  sacrifice 
in  war  or  been  so  little  inconvenienced  by 
war.  If  at  all— to  forget  the  need  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Reserve— or  to  regard  them  as 
an  unnecessary  cost  in  time  of  peace  and 
to  be  ridiculed. 

Therein  Is  a  mission  for  your  organization 
and  for  each  of  your  members  individually. 
Therein  Is  a  mlnuteman  mission  for  each  of 
you — to  protect  your  country's  national  se- 
curity tnrough  constant  education  and  re- 
minder of  the  civilian  population  of  the  im- 
portance of  military  strength,  and  particu- 
larly that  strength  embodied  In  the  Reserve. 
We  must  always  maintain  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  We  must  always  fight 
against     military     arrogance — and    no    one 
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knows  more  about  military  arrogance  than 
I  do— and  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  has 
fought  and  stood  up  to  military  arrogance 
more  than  I  have. 

But  squaUy  we  muat  fight  against  civilian 
arrogance  that  seeks  to  so  cynically  derogate 
and  humiliate  military  leaders  who  not  only 
have  risked  their  lives  for  theh-  country  but 
whose  InteUlgenos  and  Judgment  is  at  least 
the  eqtiBl  ct  tbose  arrogant  smart  young 
men.  who  derogate  them,  and  whose  expe- 
rience is  far  superior  to  these  young  men. 

For  If  we  do  not  fight  such  civilian  arro- 
gance as  much  as  military  arrogance,  then  so 
sm^y  our  military  leadership  and  establish- 
ment wUl  degenerate  Into  that  of  second- 
class  "yes  men"  who  never  have  a  thought 
of  their  own— or  if  they  do,  don't  dare  speak 
It  for  fear  of  repercussions — Just  as  was  the 
case  in  the  fear-paralyzed  US.  Senate  in  the 
early  fifties. 

No  one  has  more  caustically  crossed  swords 
with  the  military  than  I  have— and  no  one 
has  felt  the  whiplash  of  the  retaliation  of 
the  military  mere  than  1  have.  But  In  that 
open  controversy  with  the  military,  I  have 
B»ii»»<* — rather  than  lost— respect  for  our 
military  leaders  In  imlform— at  least  for 
those  who  spealrtheir  minds  themselves  and 
<^>enly  instead  of  hiding  behind  the  cloak 
of  commentator-ooliunnists — and  I  gladly 
rise  to  their  defense,  not  so  much  for  them 
personally,  as  for  their  crucial  Importance 
to  the  national  security  of  our  country 
Ood  bless  them. 
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L.B  J.'s  Great  Economy  Drive 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  now  and  then,  poking  a  little  fun 
at  certain  subjects  reveals  how  ridiculous 
are  the  actions  of  some  politicians. 

m   last   Sunday's   Washington    Star. 
Arthur  Hoppe  twits  about  the  electric 
light  and  telephone  bills  of  President 
Johnson's : 
Economy    and    the    Electbicity    Bill — Ol" 

Elbie   Saves   $4.32    on    Lights    but    Owes 

♦167.000  roR  Telephone 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  friends.  How  y'all  tonight ■> 
Welcome  to  "Just  Plain  Polks,"  the  rlb- 
ticklin'  tee-vee  adventures  of  the  rootin- 
tootin'  Jay  family  starring  ol'  Elbie  Jay,  the 
friendliest  wrangler  ever  to  wrangle  his  way 
out  of  Texas. 

As  you  recollect,  ol'  Elbie,  his  pretty  wife. 
Birdie  Bird,  and  their  two  cute  tads,  L'll 
Bird  and  Bye-bye  Bird,  have  moved  into  this 
fancy  white  house  back  East.  As  we  Join 
up  with  or  Hbie,  he  and  his  faithful  side- 
kick, Sancho  Pierre,  are  in  the  Oval  Room 
And  as  you  can  see,  it's  right  dark  in  there 
this  evening. 

Elbie.  Now  Just  you  wait,  Pierre,  till  I 
hitch  my  chair  up  to  this  here  desk  There 
now,  you  can  light  the  match. 

PifcRHE.  Coudn't  I  turn  on  the  lamp 
Chief?    Just  for  a  minute? 

Elbie.  Now  I  ask  you,  son.  How's  it  going 
to  be  if  some  sneaky,  snoopln'  reporter  (and 
I  love  them  all)  peers  in  the  window  and 
catches  us  using  up  expensive  electricity  like 
it  was  going  out  of  style? 

PiERBE.  Well.  I  suppose  It  wouldn't  help 
your  image  of  economy  and  frugality. 


Elbie.  Right.  That's  what  I  keep  tellin" 
Birdie  Bird,  when  she  gets  fancy  and  wvnts 
to  eat  by  candlelight. 

PizBU.  What's  wrong  with  eating  by 
candlelight? 

Blbix.  What's  wrong  wltb  eating  In  the 
dark?  Economy,  son.  economy.  Now  light 
the  match  and  hand  me  that  there  bill  I 
got  to  sign.    What's  It  for? 

Pnouu.  (lighting  match).  Let's  see.  Oh, 
it's  that  $60  billion  defense  appropriation. 

Elbis.  Fine.  There.  They  don't  call  me 
the  fastest  ball  point  west  of  the  Peoos  for 
nothing.  Now.  no  sense  wasting  that  match 
WhUe  you  got  It  lit.  get  me  somebody  on  the 
telephone  to  howdy  with.  How  about  that 
camel  driver  In  Pakistan?  Walt.  First  get 
me  Senator  Russell  down  In  Georgia.  1 
want  to  tell  him  how  I  saved  another  $4.32 
this  month  on  electricity. 

PiEBBK.  I  forgot.  Chief.     You've   got   one 
more  bill  here. 
Elbh.  What's  It  for? 

PttEBB.  It's  for  ♦167.342.23.  Prom  the 
Telephone  Co. 

Elbik.  Well,  pay  it  out  of  that  coffee  can 
labeled  "Pin  Money  for  Cheering  Up  Old 
Friends." 

PixBU  (as  match  biu-ns  fingers).  Ouch. 
Chief,  do  you  really  think  economlalnir  Is 
worth  the  effort? 

ELBn.  Pierre,  son.  economy  is  a  wondrous 
thing.     Last  month,  I  saved  ♦4.32  on  elec- 
tricity.   Them  fine  gentleman  on  Oapltol  Hill 
was  mlghtUy  Impressed  by  what  a  careful 
frugal,  trustworthy  man  I  obviously  am     So 
because  I  saved  ^4.32,  they  are  now  ahoixt  to 
cut  the  taxes  ♦ll  bUUon.     isn't  that  won- 
drous?    And  now  you  make  sure  our  re- 
porter friends  get  a  copy  of  that  there  bill 
PncBBB.  The  telephone  bill? 
Elbb.  The  electricity  bUl,  you  cottonhead 
Sometimes,  son.  I  don't  think  you  know  a 
thing  about  economy  in  government. 

Can  Elbie  keep  up  his  lonely  battle  to  save 
money?  No  matter  what  the  cost?  Tune  in 
next  time,  folks.  And  meanwhile  as  you 
go  down  the  byways  of  life,  remonber  what 
Elbie  8  or  granddaddy  used  to  say:  "Ttake 
care  of  the  pennies  loud  enough  and  the 
dollars'li  take  care  of  you." 


The  Domestic  Investment  Bank 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  exist  in  our  country  many  highly 
able  and  well  motivated  persons  who,  be- 
cause of  wide  experience  and  keen  In- 
sight, develop  excellent  ideas  and  plans 
regarding  improvements  in  our  society. 
In  recent  days  we  have  seen  much  dis- 
cussion of  ways  to  provide  higher  living 
standards  for  persons  caught  In  pockets 
of  poverty.  And  we  are  searching  for 
new  ideas. 

Let  us  consider  the  foUowing  sugges- 
tion for  establishment  of  a  Domestic 
Investment  Bank— an  idea  developed  by 
an  astute  gentleman  whose  thoughtful 
work  merits  serious  attention. 

The  Domestic  iNvxsrMKNT  Bank 

The  key  to  any  program  attacking  poverty 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  Domestic 
Investment  Bank  to  function  Internally  In 
generally  the  same  manner  as  the  World 
Bank  does  internationally. 


There  are  two  fundamental  problems.  One 
Is  to  move  Industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities (as  weU  as  supporting  services)  Into 
depressed  areas  or  pockets  of  poverty.  The 
other  Is  a  matter  of  training  the  poverty 
stricken  to  apply  new  skills  ••  these  ac- 
tivities are  generated.  Without  faculties  In 
which  to  apply  skills,  training  programs  are 

Experience  shows  that  absent  a  totalitar- 
ian society,  large  scale  resetUement  programs 
are  not  successful.  Therefore  the  problem 
is  to  reactivate  pockets  of  poverty. 

In  my  opinion  the  attack  Is  not  off  to  a 
good  start.  I  am  not  privy  to  current  dis- 
cussions and  hope  I  am  in  error.  But  most 
of  what  I  have  heard  and  read  Indlcatsa 
that  the  major  Impetus  to  date  has  been 
directed  toward  what  I  would  call  pallia- 
tive rather  than  curative  measures. 

By  palliative  measures  I  mean  such  items 
as  welfare  payments,  stepping  up  social  secu- 
rity, medicare,  and  imemployment  benefits. 
I  would  also  Include  in  this  category  the 
camps  that  have  been  suggested,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  for  those  who  cannot  meet  selec- 
tive service  standards. 

These  measures  aOevlate  hardship  on  a 
temporary  basis.  They  will  alwaya  have  a 
necessary  place  beoauae  oonten^wrary  so- 
ciety must  take  care  of  the  infirm,  the  handi- 
capped, etc. 

With  the  enormous  resources  and  energies 
available  to  Amsrica,  we  can,  of  course,  vir- 
tually erase  poverty  here  If  a  comprehensive 
attack  Is  made  on  It. 

A  domestic  Investment  bcmk  could  ac- 
complish and  coordlz.ate  much  of  this  large- 
ly on  a  self -liquidating  bads. 

In  effect,  this  was  what  the  United  States 
was  able  to  do  in  Western  Surope  after  World 
War  n.  If  I  remember  cocrecUy  during  the 
4  MarshaU  plan  years  (l»40-«a),  we  laid  out 
about  ♦is  billion.  I  imagiT,^  |^  iarge  per- 
centage of  this  U  recoverable  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  as  loans  are  repaid.  I  do  not 
have  figures  handy.  In  any  event,  this  Is 
relatively  cheap  for  the  defense  value  alone. 
We  now  have  strong  buffers  between  us  and 
Moscow.  Certainly,  standards  of  Uvlng  have 
improved  enormously. 

The  World  Bank  Is  a  more  sophisticated 
apinx>ach  to  the  same  fundamental  prohltm. 
on  a  global  basis.  Our  commitment  to  it  Is 
about  $6%  blUlon.  We  have  Just  agreed  to 
another  half-bUllon  for  the  Intemattonal 
Development  Association.  We  (alone)  have 
put  some  ^4  bUllon  Into  Latin  America  since 
the  war.  Our  commitment  to  the  Allanza  U 
for  ^20  biUlon.  ^^ 

If  we  can  do  these  things  for  others  we 
should  be  able  and  wlUing  to  do  them  for  our 
own  citizenry. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  international  pro- 
grams work;  some  are  in  trouble;  but  there 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  them.  They  are 
all  aimed  at  improving  standards  of  living 
This  is  done  on  an  area-to-area,  project-by- 
project  basis  whenever  it  is  felt  that  the 
economy  of  the  area  In  question  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  project  under  consideration 

Note  also  that  the  World  Bank,  which  has 
been  highly  successful  in  this  field,  makes 
money.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  each  proj- 
ect should  be  self-liquidating  in  a  domestic 
attack  on  poverty.  I  believe  however  that 
the  cost  of  such  an  overall  program  need  not 
be  exOTbitant  and  might  even  show  a  profit. 

A  domestic  investment  bank  is  feasible 
both  poUtlcally  and  financially.  Obviously 
the  Keyserling  theory  of  going  back  -to  war 
production  planning,  cataloging  resources 
and  then  administering  the  economy  as  in 
the  war  days  could  not  possibly  get  through 
this  Congress. 

♦  But  a  "bank"  Is  respectable.  The  financial 
community  ml^t  parUcipate.  If  private 
American  financial  Institutions  saw  fit  to 
imderwrite  an  offering  of  the  Inter-American 
Development    Bank,    why    not    a    domestic 
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r  suspect  that  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty 
stems  from  a  psychology  generated  during 
the  New  Deal.  The  tragedy  of  the  depres- 
sion and  attendant  suffering  led  us  to  cham- 
pion the  rights  of  people — to  a  Job,  to  sub- 
sistence, to  medical  care,  to  housing  and 
clothing.  Without  denying  these  rights.  I  do 
not  believe  they  shoiUd  be  automatic.  With 
these  rights  go  responsibilities. 

The  able  bodied  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  a  career  out  of  welfare.  This  is  a 
responsibility  which  we  have  not  emphasized. 
I  believe  that  a  tougher  approach  and 
overhaul  of  the  entire  welfare  structure  is 
overdue.  I  also  think  that  most  people 
would  welcome  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
President's   campaign   against  waste. 

I  also  feel  that  the  administration  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  explaining 
and  implementing  an  educational  program  it 
It  were  coupled  with  a  tougher  approach  on 
welfare. 

Both  public  Information  on  the  problems 
of  education  and  training  and  Qnancial  as- 
sistance to  schools  and  vocational  training 
programs  can  more  easily  be  accomplished 
through  a  bank  than  otherwise.  Perhaps 
the  Image  is  a  false  one  but  it  exists  as  a 
strong  one. 

I  suspect  also  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
misinformation  as  to  who.  why  and  where 
are  the  poor.  There  are  literally  millions  of 
jobs  to  be  done  in  this  country  and  millions 
of  people  who  sincerely  want  the  worls. 
What  prevents  these  people  from  getting 
work? 

One  reason  Is  that  the  Jobs  are  not  where 
the  people  are.  Bringing  the  Jobs  to  these 
people  is  a  primary  function  of  a  domestic 
Investment  bank.     But  there  are  others. 

I  have  discussed  Increased  training  pro- 
grams. But  training  for  what?  Tills  is  the 
question  they  have  tried  to  answer  in  Phil- 
adelphia. This  should  be  a  function  for 
the  bank's  research  department. 

I  stispect — without  having  analyzed  It — 
that  in  addition  to  the  welfare  structure, 
we  are  operating  under  often  antequated 
systems  of  laws.  In  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  It  is  unlawful  to  put  a  power  tool, 
even  a  lawnmower,  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
under  18  unless  this  is  done  in  the  home. 
The  original  purpose — to  prevent  child 
labor — may  have  been  worthy.  The  present 
effects  are  not. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  need  to  re- 
habilitate the  welfare  structure,  other  so- 
called  social  legislation  should  be  reviewed 
In  the  same  light — a  research  job,  perhaps, 
for  the  bank. 

In  short,  all  relevant  data  should  be  main- 
tained current. 

There  are  other  devices  that  should  aug- 
ment the  operation  of  such  a  domestic  in- 
vestment bank.    For  example : 

(a)  Local  areas  have  successfully  used 
preferential  tax  treatment  to  attract  new 
indiistry  and  have  assisted  in  plant  con- 
struction and  obtaining  sites.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  federal  Government  should 
not  do  the  same. 

(b)  Allocation  of  defense  contracts  to  de- 
pressed areas  would  help.  There  are  valid 
objects — higher  costs,  lack  of  skilled  man- 
power, etc.  But  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  (a)  above  and  with  bank  help  it  might 
work  particularly  If  the  contracts  are  of 
sufficient  duration  to  permit  plant  amortiza- 
tion. 

(c)  Training  and  educational  programs 
have  been  mentioned.  In  this  connection — 
and  perhaps  Irrelevamt  here — It  has  always 
galled  me  that  onr  schools  are  vacant  for 
roughly  3'/4  months  a  year  and  our  teachers 
presumably  moonlighting  during  the  summer 
months.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  subsidize  education,  I  feel  this  waste 
should  be  eliminated. 

(d)  The  Federal  Government  ought  to  do 
more  to  apxxr  activity  in  those  areas  affected 
with  the  social  welfare  which,  at  the  same 


time,  do  not  hold  out  the  threat  of  assembly- 
line  automation.  These  are  housing,  high- 
ways, schools,  hospitals,  etc.  These  services 
In  turn  attract  industrial  and  commercial 
activity.  The  bank  can  be  of  enormous  as- 
sistance to  these  programs. 

Urban  renewal  Is  perhaps  the  mo«t  vital 
activity  of  this  type.  Prom  what  I  have 
seen  of  it.  urban  renewal  reqiiires  overhaul. 

With  adequate  condetnnatlcxi  laws,  it  is 
not  hard  to  tefu-  down  sliuns.  The  difficulty 
comes  in  rebuilding.  We  create  extremely 
vaJuable  property  when  we  destroy  obsoles- 
cence In  otu-  ciUes.  A  domestic  Investment 
bank  could  be  most  helpful  in  financing  a 
program  of  intelligent  rebuilding. 

At  the  same  time,  these  huge  concentra- 
tions in  metropolitan  slum  centers  ought  to 
be  decentralized.  Replacing  cold  water  flats 
with  high  rise  apartments  as  in  Harlem 
changes  nothing  in  the  long  run.  Where 
are  these  highly  concentrated  p>eople  all 
going  to  find  Jobs? 

(e)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  large-scale 
resettlement  does  not  seem  possible,  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  moving 
people  out  of  depressed  areas  on  a  small  scale 
to  places  where  they  can  find  productive 
work.  A  domestic  investment  bank,  or  per- 
haps the  employment  service  might  con- 
sider some  kind  of  relocation  loiin  program 
to  help  people  move. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  poverty.  All  of  it 
is  cxjncentrated  on  what  I  have  refwred  to 
as  the  palliative  approach.  More  welfare — 
manufactured  and  artificial  jobs  for  drop- 
outs, etc.  I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of 
temporary  relief  measvu-es.  but  I  would  argue 
that  they  are  utterly  lacking  In  reaching 
permanent  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
poverty. 

My  major  reasons  for  suggesting  a  bank 
can  be  summarized  briefly: 

(1)  To  stimulate  additional  economic  ac- 
tivity in  depressed  areas  and  pockets  of 
poverty. 

(2)  Frankly,  because  a  new  political  gim- 
mick to  dramatize  the  problem  and  some  of 
its  unpleasant  aspects  Is  required.  Informed 
people  have  long  complained  about  inade- 
quate schooling  to  no  avalL  A  bank  Is  re- 
spectable. 

(3)  To  assist  In  a  program  of  upgrading 
skills. 

( 4 )  To  take  the  curse  off  a  more  firm  wel- 
fare program. 

(5)  To  maintain  and  correlate  data. 

(6)  To  assist  In  other  related  areas — such 
as  tax  relief,  etc. 


How  AID  Helps  Communitts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAi^r.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  2  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  Virginia  Prewett  tells  us  how 
Yankee-hating,  pro-Communist  Miguel 
Arraes  is  making  strides  to  obtain  the 
Presidency  of  Brazil  in  1965.  She  also 
shows  how  large  AID  programs  have 
played  a  part  in  promoting  his  candi- 
dacy: 

Leftists  Push  Asrazs  for  Presidenct 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Yankee-hating.  Yankee-halting.  47-year- 
old  Miguel  Arraes.  Governor  of  Pernambuco 
In  Brazil  s  northeastern  poverty  belt,  aspires 
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to  be  the  first  President  of  Brazil  elected 
by  stealing  the  credit  for  achievements  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Senor  Arraes'  radical  leftist  suppOTters, 
who  include  the  Brazilian  C<Hnmunlst  elite, 
have  started  a  national  campaign  to  make 
him  the  far-left  candidate  for  President  in 
1965.  Senor  Arraes  was  first  picked  a  year 
ago  by  Brazil's  Communists  as  the  man  to 
get  them  into  national  power  through  the 
polls  in  1970. 

Their  support  helped  him  become  mayor  of 
Recife.  Brazil's  third  largest  city.  In  1959, 
and  Governor  of  Pernambuco  In  1962.  In 
recent  weeks,  they  have  speeded  up  by  6 
years  their  plan  to  make  him  President. 

HARD   CAMPAIGN 

A  hard-hitting  campaign,  especially  in  the 
underdeveloped  states  of  Brazil's  northeast, 
far  south,  and  far  west,  promotes  Senor 
Arraes  as  the  man  who  made  Pernambuco's 
landlords  quadruple  the  minimum  farm 
wage.  This  actually  means  little,  since  most 
farm  labor  works  on  crop  shares  or  on 
contract. 

Senor  Arraes'  supporters  claim  that  as  part 
of  his  get-tough  policy  toward  the  United 
States,  he  abrogated  all  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs  when  he  took  office,  then  had  his 
aggressive  state  officials  harry  the  XJB. 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
greater  benefits. 

AID  spokesmen  in  Washington  categori- 
cally deny  this.  AID  assistance  to  Pernam- 
buco has  proceeded  "without  interruption 
and  normally"  since  It  first  began,  they  say. 

CREDrr    GIVEIT 

The  new  Arraes-for-Presldent  drive  gives 
him  credit  for  improved  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  Pernambuco  that  the  Arraes 
government  actually  had  only  a  minimal 
part  in. 

In  most  of  the  programs.  VS.  loans  or 
grants  have  directly  financed  the  larger 
share.  The  Brazilian  contribution  has  been 
split  three  ways — among  a  regional  agency 
financed  by  Federal  funds,  by  the  Federal 
Government  Itself,  and  by  the  state  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  loaned  around  $200,000 
for  Recife's  water  system,  for  which  Senor 
Arraes  takes  full  credit.  AID  financed  over 
half  of  a  $1.5  million  low-cost  housing  proj- 
ect that  provides  700  new  homes  for  Recife, 
and  over  half  of  a  $3  million  literacy  cam- 
paign affecting  100,000  adults. 

OVER    HALF 

The  United  States  also  provided  more  than 
half  the  financ'ng  for  a  $1  million  Pernam- 
buco health  program,  99  million  of  a  920 
million  Industrial  development  project, 
nearly  66  percent  of  a  $200,000  water  supply 
improvement  program,  and  25  percent  of  a 
$4.8  million  homesteaders  project. 

The  new  AID-sparked  activity  has  brought 
hundreds  of  millions  of  new  cruzeiros,  many 
new  jobs  and  greatly  Increased  purchasing 
power  into  Recife.  Even  a  UJ3.  national 
weekly  recently  lauded  Senor  Arraes  for  this 
without  mentioning  the  significance  of  the 
AID  program. 
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daily  In  my  district  who  have  come  from 
these  countries,  particularly  Estonia, 
since  the  Soviet  seizure.  They  have  be- 
come splendid  American  citizens,  proud 
of  their  heritage  and  proud  of  their 
adopted  country. 

The  great  American  melting  pot  has 
performed  its  wonders  and  they  and 
their  children  are  and  wlU  be  very  im- 
portant segments  of  the  American  scene, 
and  yet  it  is  so  important  that  we  do  not 
forget  that  these  three  great  nations  are 
not  Russian.  As  time  goes  on,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  this  will  be  forgotten.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  action  be  taken 
on  my  House  Resolution  375,  as  well  as 
the  resolutions  of  many  of  my  colleagues, 
setting  up  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 

Along  this  line  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  is  noteworthy.  It  is  en- 
titled, "Freedom  in  the  Baltic,"  and 
follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25,  1964 J 
Freedom  in  the  Baltic 

A  forceful  reminder  that  Soviet  Russia, 
which  has  written  "antlcolonlallsm"  on  its 
propaganda  banners,  is  today  the  biggest 
colonial  power  in  the  world  Is  provided  by 
two  nations  which  faithfully  and  hopefully 
observe  their  independence  days  this  month 
though  now  reduced  to  Russian  colonies. 
They  are  the  Baltic  States.  Lithuania  and 
Estonia,  which  together  with  Latvia,  shook 
off  the  Riisslan  yoke  after  the  First  World 
War  only  to  become  again  victims  of  Russian 
imperialism  in  the  Second. 

Their  hopes  for  regaining  their  liberty  are 
stistained  by  their  continued  recognition  as 
independent  nations  by  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  Powers.  But  they  live  be- 
tween hbpe  and  fear.  The  growing  inde- 
pendence of  the  East  Eiu-opean  satelUtes  ap- 
pears to  inspire  a  new  urge  for  freedom  in 
the  Baltic  States  as  well,  especially  in  the 
youth  no  longer  cowed  by  Stalinist  terror. 
But  the  growing  Riisslflcation  of  their  home- 
lands makes  It  a  close  race  between  national 
Biu-vlval  and  national  extinction. 


The  Baltic  RepnbUcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  aENN 

OF  MEW   JBtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania.    I  have  many  friends,  espe- 


Results  of  a  Weak  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOTJTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  February  20,  1964,  issue  of  the  Buf- 
falo Times  Herald.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

Results  of  a  Weak  Foreign  Policy 
It  appears  that  the  United  States  Is  reap- 
ing the  reward  for  Its  weak,  almost  fawning 
foreign  policy. 

Through  a  good  number  of  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  we  have  been  so  anx- 
ioxis  to  please  that  we  have  shared  ovir  pro- 
duction and  our  financial  might  with 
nations,  allies  and  avowed  enemies  alike, 
across  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  almost 
every  case  as  soon  as  we  have  strengthened 
the  recipients  of  our  taxpayers'  largesse  to 
the  point  where  they  began  to  feel  self- 
STifliciency.  they  have  turned  on  us  In  one 
fashion  or  another.  Nevertheless  we  have 
gone  blindly  on,  forcing  our  charity  upon 
them  in  many  ways,  in  many  instances  buy- 


ing luxuries  for  foreign  heads  of  state  while 
our  national  debt  built  up  to  the  point  where 
we  are  the  most  indebted  people  in  history. 
We  have  been  so  anxious  to  appecue  that 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  negotiate  away 
our  position  as  a  world  leader  in  commerce 
as  well  as  in  free  world  policy.  In  recent 
weeks  we  have  been  threatened  in  Cuba,  we 
have  been  threatened  in  Panama  despite  our 
honorable  treaty  rights.  We  have  been 
sharply  rebuffed  by  the  British  in  regard  to 
trade  with  Cuba.  We  have  been  placed  in  a 
bad  position  In  Laos  and  in  Cyprus,  both 
areas  where  many  believe  we  have  no  busi- 
ness under  the  circumstances. 

In  our  eagerness  to  establish  a  one-world 
policy  of  trade,  we  have  placed  domestic  pro- 
ducers at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competition, 
which  In  may  cases  is  directly  subsidized  by 
the  very  producers  who  are  losing  the  do- 
mestic market.  What  chance  have  our  cattle- 
men,  for  instance,  of  competing  on  t^e  world- 
wide market  when  American  products  are 
subject  to  restrictions  not  Imposed  on  prod- 
ucts Imported  Into  this  country?  What 
chance  have  we  of  influencing  our  allies  not 
to  trade  with  Cuba  while  we  nish  to  tetkde 
with  Russia.  This  is  no  more  sensible 
than  trying  to  keep  the  Idds  frwn  playing 
with  the  bear  cubs  while  we  pet  and 
feed  the  papa  bear.  Why  should  w  be 
so  naive  as  to  expect  the  Reds  to  pay  for 
shipments  of  wheat  in  money  and  good  will? 
How  much  have  we  received  of  our  lend- 
lease  which  played  such  an  Important  part 
In  setting  Russia's  feet  on  the  path  to  world 
domination? 

There  are  many  things  about  world  trade 
and  world  diplomacy  that  we  do  not  know. 
However  there  are  a  few  facts  about  human 
behavior  with  which  we  are  familiar: 

1.  The  best  neighbors  are  those  who  share 
a  well-kept  fence. 

2.  You  dont  gain  the  respect  or  oonfldence 
of  a  man  who  has  promised  to  blow  your 
house  up  by  going  his  note  at  the  bank  to 
buy  dynamite  from  you  at  wholesale.  All 
you  will  earn  Is  a  reputation  for  being  a 
sucker. 

3.  When  you  guarantee  to  help  support 
all  yoiu-  neighbors  whether  you  have  any- 
thing for  yourself  or  not.  you  are  automati- 
cally headed  for  trouble. 

Can  It  be  that  dealing  with  pec^le  in  the 
millions  is  so  much  different  from  dealing 
with  them  Individually  that  all  basic  rules 
of  human  behavior  must  be  ignored? 

It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  when 
Uncle  Sam  stands  up  for  his  rights  the  en- 
tire world  respects  him.  Why  then,  must  he 
continually  come  out  on  the  short  end  la 
conference  table  negotiations? 


Soviet  Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIOAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 
Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  Jewish  community 
within  the  Soviet  Union  is  suffering  un- 
der increasing  persecution.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  appalling  situation,  the 
Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Coimcil  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
recently  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion for  which  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  put  it  into  the  Record  : 

Resoltjtion  on  Soviet  ANri-SEMrnsM 
The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  composed  of  representative* 
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Is  History  Aboat  To  Repeat  lUelf  ? 


B.  DEROUNIAN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN 

or  iri:w  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAJ  r    Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  our  woiPd  prestige  has  ever 


been  lower  than  it  is  today  and.  yet.  the 
Johnson  administration  persists  in  its 
policy  of  appeasement    David  Lawrence 
in  the  February  24  issue  of  UB.  News  L 
World  Report,  tells  us  how  history  may 
yet  repeat  itself,  if  we  do  not  stand  firm 
so  that  we  can   regain   swne   of   the 
respect  which  we  have  lost  and  are  still 
losing,  by  our  present  anemic  policy: 
DxmtiNO  THx  "Colo  War" 
(By  Dsvld  Lawrence) 

History  sometimes  repeats  Itself.  In  1937 
the  Western  Allies  refused  to  heed  the  pleas 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  ag- 
gressors be  quarantined.  Previous  proposals 
that  an  economic  blockade  be  Imposed  on  the  v 
Fascist  dictators  also  failed  to  seciu-e  allied 
support.  Disunity  in  the  West  and  policies 
of  appeasement  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
miscalculation  by  mtler  that  brought  on 
World  War  11. 

Today  our  principal  allies— Great  Britain 
and  Prance — are  deaf  to  our  pleas  for  unity 
in  the  Western  Alliance.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment Insists  on  furnishing  economic  help 
to  Castros  Cuba.  The  French  Government 
also  motivated  by  a  desire  for  trade,  openly 
embraces  the  aggressor  government  In  Red 
China.    Appeasement  is  In  the  air  again 

At  the  very  time  that  Castro  defies  the 
United  States— as  he  cuts  off  the  water  sup- 
ply  for   the   OuantAnamo   Naval    Base the 

British  Prime  Minister  arrives  in  Washing- 
ton and,  after  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent, announces  to  the  press  that  Great 
Britain  Is  to  extend  long-term  credits  to  Rus- 
sia and  wiu  continue  to  trade  with  Cuba 

It  is  time  to  make  clear  to  our  allies  what 
the  cold  war  really  means.  For  it  U  a  world- 
wide war  being  waged  by  the  Communist 
government  In  Moscow  with  the  object  of 
subverting  and  overthrowing  democratic  eov- 
ernments  everywhere. 

We  are  too  often  inclined  to  regard  the 
doctrine  of  "communism"  Itself  as  the  sole 
evil.  But,  actually,  communism  is  an  effec- 
tive Instrument,  a  tool,  in  the  hands  of  ty- 
rannical and  unscrupulous  rulers.  Irrespec- 
tive of  what  economic  philosophy  may  be  fos- 
tered, the  fact  remains  that  communism  is 
f*i?5Jll"!f®**  ***  overthrow  governments  es- 
tablished by  free  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
brtog  thoee  countries  within  the  Soviet  orbit 
we  are  often  importuned  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Moscow    Oovemment^by    which    is    meant 

^  iZl,^^^'^^^  ^  tolerate  subversion 
and  Infiltration. 

We  cannot  safely  coexist,  however,  with 
a  government  whose  aim  Is  to  overthrow  us 
Jiwt  30  years  ago.  we  formally  recognized 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  the  record  since 
then  has  shown  repeated  riolation  of  pledges 
given  us  at  that  time.  Att«npts  at  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  by  tthe  Communists 
have  been  frequent. 

Our  own  Government,  under  this  and 
preceding  admlnlstraWons.  has  striven  bo 
maintain  a  military  peace.  But.  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  been  confronted  with 
threats  from  missile  bases  which  the  Com- 
munists erected  after  they  conquered  our 
neighbor,  the  Cuban  Republic. 

We  must  not  flounder  in  the  cold  war 
We  should  carry  on  the  fight  vigorously 
every  day.  And  we  can  do  so  only  by  telllm? 
the  truth  Incessantly  to  the  Russian  people 
and  to  the  whole  world. 

We  know  the  hostile  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  toward  us— it  is  evident  in  act« 
recorded   nearly   every   month    of   the   year 
We  should  not  gloss  over  these  happenings  ' 
as  mere  "distresses"- the  word  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  a  few  days  ago. 

We  have  witnessed  violations  of  written 
and  oral  agreements  by  the  Soviets  There 
Is  no  way  we  can  coexist  with  a  dishonest 
and  treacherous  government. 

Military  force  U  an  effective  weapon  and 
we  need   to  be  militarily  prepared  In  every 


way.  But  thU  Is  not  the  only  force  available 
to  us  Psychologlcaj  warfare-especlally 
through  the  constant  employment  of  moral 
force — Is  equally  Important. 

Tha  most  effective  form  of  communication 
In  the  world  Is  by  word  of  mouth  Our 
story  can  be  told  In  docens  of  ways  so  that 
It  will  gradually  reach  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  social  doctrines  of  oommimlsm  con- 
stitute the  biggest  barrier  to  economic  prog- 
ress today  for  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Their  opportunlUes  to  achieve  the 
standards  of  Uvlng  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  worid  are  being  frustrated  by  ttae  prac- 
titioners of  communism  In-  ttie  Kremlin 

We  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  Russian 
people.  We  are  not  concerned  with  what 
ideological  views  they  may  choose  to  express 
But  we  do  know  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  world  while  an  avrtocraUc  govern- 
ment—unfriendly to  us— is  in  power  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

AltSiough  we  will  have  these  Intervals  of 
so-called  peace,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
as  long  as  a  dictatorship  prevails  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  never  be  certain  from  day  to  day 
whether  or  not  a  mlUtary  conflict  will 
emerge,  either  In  a  limited  war  or  a  nuclear 
war. 

Our  enemy  la  Communist  impericaism.  It 
Is  directed  by  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
God  and  hence  do  not  believe  In  morality  or 
in  common  honesty. 

Neither  we  nor  our  aUies  should  appease 
the  Communists,  or  we  shall  again  find  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  a  major  war 


Elizabeth  ParUmrst,  Conoecticat  Voice  of 
Denocracy  Winner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


OF   COWNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
years  winner  of  the  annual  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut Is  a  young  woman  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Miss  Elizabeth  Park- 
hurst,  of  Chestnut  Hill.  He  is  a  junior 
at  Lyman  Memorial  High  School  in 
Lebanon,  Conn. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast 
scrlptwrlting  contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Miss  Park- 
hurst  will  be  the  guest  of  that  organi- 
zation in  Washington  during  the  annual 
meetings  of  Its  department  commanders 
March  7-10,  and  she  will  attend  the 
congressional  banquet  on  March  10  at 
which  time  the  national  winners  will  be 
announced.  The  commander  of  the  Con- 
necticut Department,  VPW,  is  Prank  A 
Sturges.  Jr.  Needless  to  say.  that  I 
plan  to  attend  and  hope  that  our  State 
entry  will  emerge  as  the  national  winner. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
Insert  into  the  Recoiu)  Miss  Parkhurst's 
speech,  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  CiU- 
zenship,"  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues.  Connec- 
ticut is  very  proud  of  this  young  lady  and 
the  views  she  expreses.  Her  speech  Is  as 
follows : 

The    Challenge    of    CmzENSHip 
(By   Elizabeth   Parkhurst) 
The  word  "citizenship"  refers  to  the  state 
of  being  a  citizen,  that  Is.  being  entitled  to 
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certain  rights  and  privileges  and  fulfilling 
the  reciprocal  responsibUltles.  The  full 
mieanlng  of  citizenship  Involves  not  only 
rights  but  also  responsibUltles.  No  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  is  valid  that  refuses  to 
recognize  this  paradox. 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  linked  with 
American  citizenship  are  familiar  to  every- 
one. The  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
the  freedom  to  work  where  he  pleases 
worship  as  he  pleases,  say  what  he  wants 
to  say,  and  think  what  he  wants  to  think. 
He  has  the  right  to  choose  his  own  leaders 
and  to  disagree  with  them.  He  Is  guaranteed 
protection  in  time  of  war,  and  he  Is  guaran- 
teed an  open  trial  when  he  Is  accused. 

He  has  the  responsibility  to  vote,  to  sup- 
port the  political  party  of  his  choice  and  its 
Ideals,  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  (If  he 
meets  certain  qualifications),  and  to  protect 
his  ConstltuUon.  The  American  citizen  has 
the  right  to  be  free  and  the  responsibility 
to  assiune  his  freedom. 

Is  the  challenge  of  American  citizenship 
related  to  these  rights  and  responsibilities'' 
Most  certainly  It  is. 

The  real  challenge  of  citizenship  Is  the 
challenge  for  every  American  to  find  In  him- 
self the  ability  to  allow  all  other  Americans 
the  freedom  to  fully  enjoy  the  rights  and 
responsibUltles  due  his  citizenship.  The 
challenge  of  citizenship  Is  the  challenge  for 
one  man  to  recognize  the  humanity  In  all 
other  men.  Stated  more  simply,  it  is  the 
challenge  for  every  American  to  allow  all 
other  Americans  to  be  Americans. 

We  practice  religious  freedom.  We  take 
pride  in  being  able  to  worship  as  and  If  we 
want  to.  Yet  have  we  never  spoken  harshly 
of  a  person  whose  religion  is  very  different 
from  ours?  Have  we  never  questioned  a 
candidate  on  his  religious  convictions? 

We  believe  that  all  races  are  equal.  We 
hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  all  people 
should  have  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities. We  may  look  with  disgust  at  pre- 
judice In  another  part  of  the  country,  yet  do 
we  not  sometimes  hesitate  to  sell  property  to 
a  person  of  another  race  in  our  own  town, 
for  fear  that  property  rates  might  go  down? 
We  have  always  had  free  and  open  trials 
and  Impartial  juries.  We  would  expect  noth- 
ing less  for  ourselves  If  we  were  accused, 
regardless  of  our  guilt.  We  could  serve  quite 
impartially  on  the  jury  trying  some  anony- 
moTis  citizen  of  petty  theft,  or  even  another 
citizen  of  grand  larceny;  but  could  we,  coxild 
any  American  find  it  In  himself  to  serve 
impartially  on  the  jury  that  would  have 
tried  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  or  that  is  to  try 
Jack  Ruby? 

When,  and  only  when,  every  American  can 
find  In  himself  the  abUlty  to  allow  every 
other  American  the  freedom  to  fully  enjoy 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
will  the  greatest  challenge  of  citizenship  be 
met  and  conquered.  Then,  and  only  then 
will  we  truly  have  liberty  and  justice  for  all' 
Then,  and  only  then,  vrill  the  challenge  of 
citizenship  be  less  of  a  challenge  and  more 
of  a  fulfillment  of  being. 


enterprise  system  to  alleviate  our  eco- 
nomic soft  spots. 

The  Blue  Island  Sun-Standard,  Blue 
Island,  111.,  in  an  editorial  of  Thurs- 
day. February  27.  effectively  and  suc- 
cinctly discusses  this  subject  in  a 
practical  fafihlMi  and  suggests  an  often 
overlooked  formula  for  curing  poverty. 
I  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  Wat  To  Cuke  Poveett 
The  alleviation  of  poverty  has  been  a  major 
objective  since  clvUlzatlon  began.  But  a 
strategic  goal  must  be  accomplished  by  a 
tactical  plan— that  Is.  a  method  of  achieving 
the  wanted  end.  President  Johnson's  idea 
is  to  do  It  by  heavily  increased  Federal-spend- 
ing  for  a  multitude  of  projects. 

Henry  Hazlitt,  one  of  the  clearest  writers 
on  economic  matters.  In  a  Newsweek  article 
says:  "The  way  to  cure  poverty  is  not 
through  Inflation,  share -the -wealth  schemes 
and  socialism,  but  by  precisely  the  opposite 
policies— by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
private  property,  freer  trade,  free  markets 
and  free  enterprise.  It  was  largely  because 
we  adopted  this  system  more  fully  than  any 
other  country  that  we  became  the  most 
productive. 

"The  way  to  combat  the  remaining  pockeU 
of  poverty  Is  to  keep  this  system;  to  reduce 
government  Intervention  Instead  of  Increas- 
ing It;  to  reduce  government  spending  and 
punitive  taxaUon— In  brief,  to  Increase  the 
incentives  to  the  Initiative,  effort,  risk 
taking,  saving,  and  Investment  that  Increase 
employment,  productivity,  and  real  wages." 
It  may  be  that  direct  Government  tax 
spending  Is  needed  In  a  few  distressed  areas. 
But  overaU,  the  weapons  Mr.  Hazlitt  advo- 
cates are  precisely  the  ones  we  must  depend 
upon. 
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V  The  Way  To  Cure  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionwide   discussion    of    domestic    eco- 
nomic complications  reveals  the  neces- 
sary interest  in  making  use  of  our  free 
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The  Meaning  of  Disability  to  the  Individ- 
ual—By One  Who  Knows 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  P.  Nagle,  chief  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  to  the  Conference 
of  Coordinators  for  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Med- 
ical Service  Division.  September  8.  1961 
titled  "The  Meaning  of  Disability  to  the 
Individual."  This  is  an  exceUent  paper— 
the  most  meaningful  and  forceful  on  the 
subject  I  have  ever  read. 

My  administrative  assistant  and  I  have 
known  Mr.  Nagle  for  many  years.  We 
regard  him  as  one  of  our  closest  friends 
Mr.  Nagle  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  13 
and  thereafter  attended  Massachusetts 
Perkins  School  for  the  BUnd.  graduating 
in  1934.  He  studied  journalism  at  Bos- 
ton Umversity  for  the  next  3  years,  later 
switched  to  law  and  received  his  LLB 
degree  from  Northeastern  Law  School  in 
1942  Pour  years  later  he  was  awarded 
the  B.A.  degree  in  public  affairs  from  the 
American  IntemaUonal  College.    Mean- 


while he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  hi  1943  and  to  the  Federal  bar 
the  following  year,  and  settled  down  to  a 
full-time  law  practice  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  which  was  to  claim  his  profession- 
al attention  for  the  next  14  years. 

During  the  years  1956-58  Nagle  be- 
came, successively,  recording  secretary 
of  the  Greater  Springfield  AssociaUon  of 
the  Blind,  a  member  of  its  executive 
board,  president  of  the  Associated  Blind 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  BUnd.  In  1958  he  received 
a  Governor's  appointment  to  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  Blind,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
named  by  the  NFB  J»  its  Washington 
staff. 

The  extraordinary  range  and  variety  of 
Nagle  s  activities  for  the  organized  blind 
of  the  national  federation  may  be  sug- 
gested by  a  representative  sample  of  re- 
cent   undertakings.    They   include   ap- 
pearances before  various  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  testify  on  every 
significant  biU  affecting  the  blind  on 
which  hearings  are  held;  trips  to  State 
conventions  of  the  organized  blind  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  present  speeches 
reports,  and  panel  talks;  active  partici- 
pation in  numerous  other  group  confer- 
ences and  meetings,  such  as  a  recent 
regional  convention  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association  and  a  Washing- 
ton Conference  of  Coordinators  for  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped— where  he 
delivered  the  statement  on  the  meaning 
of  disability  to  the  individual  which  was 
subsequently    sent   to   all   coordinators 
throughout  the  Nation— press  and  radio 
mterviews.  almost  dally  meetings  with 
national  legislators  and  Federal  admin- 
istrators—and, not  least  important  and 
time  consuming,  a  constant  flow  of  cor- 
respondence with  blind  people,  plain  and 
official,  across  the  land. 

WHAT     IS    THE     NATIONAL     FEDERATION     OF    THE 
BLIND? 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  a  handful  of 
blind  men  and  women  from  seven  States 
met  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  inaugurate 
anew  and  unique  voluntary  association. 
The  fruit  of  that  historic  meeting  was 
the  National  PederaUon  of  the  Blind  the 
first  nationwide  organization  in  America 
open  to  all  sightless  persons— truly  a  fed- 
eration of  the  blind,  by  the  blind,  and  for 
the  blind. 

Since  that  modest  begiiming,  the  na- 
tional movement  of  the  organized  blind 
has  grown  steadUy  in  numbers,  strength 
and  infiuence.  In  1963  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  37  State  affiliates,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  sightless  people  the  country  over 
as  their  principal  means  of  collective  self- 
expression— the  voice  of  the  independent 
blind. 

Two  factors  in  particular  share  the 
major  credit  for  the  remarkable  growth 
and  success  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind;  its  philosophy  and  purposes 
and  the  quahty  of  its  leadership. 

The  federation  believes  that  blind  peo- 
ple are  essentially  normal  human 
beings— that  blindness  in  itself  is  only  a 
physical  lack  which  can  be  met  and 
mastered,  not  an  impairment  of  mental 
powers  or  psychological  stability.  There- 
fore all  arbitrary  barriers  and  discriml- 
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tions, I  am  ambitious — and  at  times  lazy. 
I  am  selfish  and  greedy — and  at  times  un- 
selfish and  generovis.  Sometimes  I  become 
aikgry  over  trivialities — and  at  times  I  amaze 
myself  with  my  patience. 

I  want  always  to  be  able  to  provide  t<x 
my  family's  every  need;  I  want  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  employee  of  value,  a  friend 
of  worth,  and  a  person  of  consequence  in 
my  commimity. 

I  have  dreams  of  grandevir — I  want  to 
have  a  share  in  making  the  world  a  better, 
safer,  happier  place  for  everybody — for  all 
mankind,   including   myself. 

Yes,  I  am  a  noimal  person  with  a  total 
visual  loss.  I  share  with  all  men  the  ca- 
pacity for  greatness — and  the  capacity  for 
villainy,  success,  and  failure,  Joy  and  dis- 
cotiragement. 

In  describing  myself  I  describe  all  men 
with  a  physical  disability;  the  thoughts  I  ex- 
press are  not  uniquely  mine,  but  they  are 
the  thoughts,  of  all  men  with  a  physleal 
lm{>alrment — a  physical  loss — a  physical  dif- 
ference. 

I  who  am  blind — we  who  are  physically 
disabled — we  are  no  better  and  no  worse — 
nor,  are  we  more  <»:  lees  than  the  rank-and- 
file  in  any  community  in  America — we  are 
a  cross  section  of  mankind  in  any  commu- 
nity In  the  world. 

If  I  seem  to  overargue  the  case  for  the 
normality  of  the  physically  disabled  person — 
It  does  not  Indicate  lack  of  conviction  in  my 
case — but  rather,  a  realistic  recognition  that 
I  am  challenging  the  misinformation,  mis- 
conceptions, and  misbeliefs  about  blindness 
^  which  are  as  old  as  man — and  as  current  as 
this  m<x^ng'8  newspaper. 

Throughout  the  centuries  blindness  has 
been  regarded  as  a  condition  of  utter  help- 
lessness— a  kind  of  difference  which  set  a 
man  apart — which  made  a  man  neither  fish, 
fieeh.  nor  fowl  but  a  blind  man. 

This  has  been  the  curse  of  blindness  from 
the  beginning  of  time;  it  Is  the  curse  of 
blindness  today.  Not  the  condition  Itself — 
not  the  loss  of  sight  itself  and  the  limitations 
It  Imposes  upon  the  individual,  but  the  atti- 
tudes of  people  toward  this  condition  and  the 
limitations,  restrictions,  and  exclusions  that 
these  attitudes  impose  upon  the  individual 
who  Is  without  sight. 

Since  we  live  in  a  sight-oriented  society, 
of  co\u-se,  there  are  problems  resulting  from 
blindness.  But.  it  is  my  belief  that  these 
problems  can  be  elln^nated  altogether  <»■ 
substantially  mlnimlaed  by  adequate  substi- 
tutes— by  special  tools  and  devices — evolved 
methods  and  developed  techniques — and 
alx>ve  all  else,  imagination  and  Ingenuity^ 
persistence  and  determination. 

I  am  blind.  I  cannot  read  print — but  I 
read  braille — and  have  read  more  books  in 
my  life  than  most  of  my  sighted  friends. 

I  am  blind.  Z  caiuiot  read  the  news- 
papers— but,  I  listen  to  radio  broadcasts — 
and  believe  I  am  better  Informed  than  moet 
sighted  people  with  whom  I  converse. 

I  am  blind.  I  have  problems  crossing 
streets — but,  the  thoxisands  of  sighted  people 
who  are  killed  in  traflk:  each  year  indicate 
that  the  problems — and  the  perils — are  not 
excliisively  those  of  the  blind  man.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  that  because  I  am  blind  and 
aware  of  the  hazards  of  fast  and  unpredict- 
ably nxoving  traffic,  I  am  more  cautious  than 
my  sighted  fellows  and  so  I  operate  with  less 
peril  than  they  as  they  dash  wildly  In  front 
of  approaching  cars,  not  using  the  sight — 
or  the  brains — they  have. 

It  has  taken  me  many  years  to  realize  the 
real  problems  of  blindness;  to  properly  evalu- 
ate them  and  to  septu-ate  them  frc«n  the 
artificial  problems.  It  has  taken  me  many 
years  to  realize  that  possession  of  sight  does 
not  mean  such  a  person  is  free  from  all 
limitations,  disabilities  and  problems:  that 
possession  of  sight  does  not  guarantee  ful- 
fillment  of  all  hc^Ms  and   aspirations;    nor. 


does  lack  of  sight  mean  that  fulfillment  of 
all  hopes  and  aspirations  is  unattainable. 

If  I  seem  to  stress  and  emphasise  the  sub- 
stantial normality  of  the  blind  person — of 
the  physically  disabled  person — and  I  do — it 
is  because  I  believe  that  all  who  would  assist 
such  individuals  must  accept  thla  as  an 
unquestioned  truth;  m\ist  accept  It  as  a 
demonstrated,  proven  fact  and  this  convic- 
tion must  be  so  firmly  rooted  that  It  is  ap- 
parent in  all  relationships  with  such  people. 

The  newly  blinded  person,  filled  with  self- 
doubt,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  misinforma- 
tion and  misconceptions  about  blindness, 
must  be  reassured — not  be  wrads  which, 
though  intended  as  encotiragement,  are 
words  which  urge  acceptance  and  resigna- 
tion— ^but  the  newly  Minded  pwson  must 
and  will  be  reassured  by  attitudes — attitudes 
which  recognize  the  existence  <rf  the  real 
problems  resulting  from  blindnsss — atti- 
tudes which  also  recognize  that  the  person 
has  the  capacity  and  the  ability  to  meet  and 
to  solve  these  problems. 

The  loss  of  hope  Is  the  greatest  loss  result- 
ing from  blindness — not  the  loss  of  sight. 
If  hope  can  be  restored — if  the  newly  blinded 
person  can  be  convinced  that  he  can  func- 
tion fully,  though  blind — all  adjiistments 
necessary  to  offset  the  limitations  of  blind- 
ness can  be  made  successfully,  qualified  only 
by  the  individual's  capacity  and  capabilities. 

The  man  who  is  newly  blind  can  adjust 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  disability  if  he 
has  the  will  to  do  so;  if  he  is  given  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
loss  he  has  sustained;  if  he  Is  given  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  limitations  Imposed  upon 
him  and  the  almost  limitless  possibilities 
still  available  to  him;  if  he  is  given  informa- 
tion about  the  tools  and  technlqxies  available 
to  eliminate  or  to  reduce  such  limitations 
and  if  he  is  given  sufficient  training  by  quali- 
fied Instructors  in  the  skillful  use  of  these 
tools  and  techniques. 

The  existence — even  the  sudden  occur- 
rence— of  a  physical  disability  need  not  ruin 
a  man's  life  but  his  attitude  toward  it  may. 

The  glib  phrase  Is  "to  restore  self -confi- 
dence" but  there  is  a  need  for  much  more 
than  this — for  the  man  who  Is  suddenly 
Immobilized  to  a  bed  or  chair  has  lost  much 
more  than  self-confidence. 

A  person  who  must  have  help  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  has  lost  dignity — and  suffers  bit- 
terly though  silently  from  this  loss. 

A  person,  proudly  self-sufficient  and  eco- 
nomically independent  for  a  period  of  years, 
who  suddenly  discovers  that,  not  only  is  he 
unemployed,  but  he  is  considered  by  all  sur- 
rounding authorities  as  unemployable — 
that  he  must  apply  to  public  or  private  char- 
ity to  feed,  hoiise,  and  clothe  himself  and 
his  family — such  a  person  has  lost  self- 
esteem — and  the  concerned  and  affectionate 
pledges  of  family  and  friends  to  take  care  of 
him  do  not  abate  this  loss,  but  accentuate 
It. 

Loss  of  dignity,  loss  of  self-esteem,  loss  of 
pride  in  one's  ability  to  function  as  head  of 
a  family  and  to  provide  adequately  for  its 
wants  and  its  luxuries,  loss  of  all  hope,  ab- 
solute certainty  that  life  with  meaning  and 
purpose  has  ended — these,  and  not  the  phys- 
ical loss — the  loss  of  sight — will  destroy  a 
man's  life.  These,  and  not  the  physical  dis- 
ability, are  the  forces  that  will  destroy  all 
possibility  of  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
to  normal  living:  to  the  assumption  or  the 
resumption  of  all  of  the  privileges,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  full  and  fruitful  liv- 
ing. 

What  does  blindness  mean  to  me — a  blind 
person?  How  does  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness affect  my  life?  What  are  my  problems 
as  I,  without  sight,  try  to  function  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  being  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive world — a  world  oriented,  organized, 
and  operated  for  men  with  30/30  vision? 


First,  of  course,  as  a  person,  I  have  the 
same  problems  everyone  else  has — to  earn  a 
living,  to  pay  my  bills,  to  be  a  success  in  my 
Job,  to  t>e  a  social,  contributory  being — and 
all  of  the  other  worries  which  are  an  insep- 
arable part  of  everyone's  dally  existence. 

As  a  blind  person,  I  have  all  of  the  fore- 
going plus  other  problems  which  are  at- 
tributable to  my  blindness. 

The  waitress  who  aslu  my  sighted  friend 
If  I  want  cream  in  my  coffee  believes  that, 
since  she  cannot  conununlcate  with  me  with 
her  eyes — she  cannot  communicate  with  me 
at  all. 

The  well-intentioned  drunk  who  tried  to 
lift  me  onto  a  bus  one  night — in  the  belief 
that  I,  blind,  was  much  more  helpless  than 
he,  drunk.  It  was  late  at  night — I  was  re- 
turning home  after  attending  a  class  in  law 
school  after  worUng  all  day. 

Although  I  now  represent  a  national  or- 
ganization before  conunittees  of  Congress, 
there  were  those  who,  when  I  was  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  law,  did  not  believe 
me  competent  to  represent  their  Interests 
adequately  on  a  $50  claim  in  a  small  claims 
court  action. 

Although  I  have  worked  continuously  for 
the  past  24  years  and  earned  my  living,  I 
have  always  encountered  much  difficulty 
when  I  have  wanted  to  buy  a  drink  for  my 
sighted  friends  or  take  one  of  them  to 
lunch — even  though  I  was  merely  returning 
a  courtesy  previously  extended  to  me. 
'  Although  I  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed over  the  years  as  a  braUle  transcriber, 
.a  subaasembler  in  a  factory,  a  practicing 
lawyer,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Washing- 
ton with  a  wide  diversity  of  duties  and  func- 
tions— I  would  still  expect,  if  I  were  to  seek 
employment,  to  encoimter  much  difficulty  in 
finding  the  kind  of  work  I  wanted  to  do, 
at  a  salary  commensiuate  with  my  educa- 
tion and  experience. 

These  are  my  problems  as  I  try  to  func- 
tion as  a  blind  man  among  sighted  men. 
These  problems  and  many  more  of  a  similar 
nature  are  the  problems  of  all  blind  people 
as  they  try  to  live  normal,  worthwhile  lives. 
The  waitress  who  believes  that,  because  I 
cannot  see — I  can  neither  hear  nor  talk. 

The  drunk  who  believes  that,  because  I 
am  blind  I  am  also  helpless — and  this  belief 
is  too  generally  shared  by  his  more  sober 
fellow  citizens. 

The  potential  client  who,  although  he  sees 
my  office  walls  covered  by  licensee  and  diplo- 
mas attesting  to  my  quallficatioiis  as  a  law- 
yer; although  he  has  read  of  my  achieve- 
ments as  a  lawyer  in  the  newspapers  and 
discussed  these  achievements  with  me,  still 
doubts  my  competence  to  handle  his  petty 
claim  because,  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary — a  lifetime  filled  with  prejudices 
and  misinformation  will  not  allow  him  to 
believe  that  a  blind  person  really  can  pos- 
sess any  ocmipetence  at  all. 

My  friends  who  deny  me  the  pleastue  of 
buying  them  a  drink  or  lunch  deny  me  the 
right  to  share  on  the  basis  of  equality  with 
them — and  to  live  and  function  as  an  equal 
member  of  our  interdependent  society.  Tbey 
deny  me  this,  not  because  I  am  poor — for  I 
am  richer  than  some;  not  because  they  are 
not  thirsty  and  hungry  for  my  friends  usu- 
ally are — but  because  I  am  blind. 

Although  blind  men  and  women  today  are 
engaged  In  Just  about  every  occupation  and 
profession — although  they  are  engaged  in 
Just  about  every  imaginable  economic  en- 
deavor either  as  proprietors,  practitioners, 
or  employeesi-the  blind  man  seeking  estab- 
lishment in  a  profession  or  employment  in  a 
business  or  Industry  still  encounters  the 
same  cordial  reception,  the  same  praise  and 
admiration,  the  same  assertion  that  the 
employer  has  no  Jobs  the  blind  person  can  do, 
the  same  refusal  to  give  the  blind  person 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  he 
can  do. 


These  are  my  problems  as  a  blind  person. 
These  are  the  problems  ot  all  blind  persona. 

In  summary — I  have  tried  to  set  forth, 
frankly  and  cleiu-Iy,  my  views  as  a  blind  per- 
son on  our  topic :  "The  Meaning  of  Disability 
to  the  Individ\ial." 

The  real  problems  of  blindness  are  not  of 
the  physical  limitations  caused  by  the  loss 
of  sight. 

The  real  problems  of  blindness  are  ihe  re- 
sult of  the  attitudes  of  people  toward  the 
loss  of  sight — toward  those  who  are  with- 
out sight — and  I  believe  that  these  attitudes, 
not  the  actual  physical  loss,  transform 
blindness  from  a  disability  into  a  handicap^ 
from  a  disability  for  which  satisfactory  ad- 
justments may  be  made,  to  a  handicap  which 
only  enlightenment  and  understanding  can 
abate. 

I,  who  am  blind — we  who  are  blind — have 
a  complaint — but  ours  is  not  a  c<Hnplaint 
that  we  are  blind,  but  rather  that  we  are 
thought  to  be  helpless  because  we  are 
blind. 

Ours  is  not  a  complaint  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  Jobs  that  we  can  do,  but  rather  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  those  who  will  hire  us  to  do 
the  Jobs  that  we  can  do. 

Ours  is  not  a  complaint  that  life  owes  us 
a  living,  but  rather  that  life  owes  us  a  fair 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  and  to  live  with 
pride  in  our  work,  dignity  In  our  status,  and 
decency  in  otir  stimdards. 

Ours  is  not  a  complaint  that  we  are  re- 
fused special  treatment,  but  rather  that  we 
are  refused  eqiiality  of  opportunity. 

And  finally,  our  plea  and  our  goal  is  not 
that  we  be  sheltered  and  protected  from  the 
tiunult  and  the  tiumoQ  of  the  world,  but 
rather  that  we  be  allowed  to  share  ;i7lth  aU 
others  in  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities 
for  making  it  a  better  place  for  all  man- 
kind— Including  ourselves. 


U.S.  Space  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNIcnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  offer  for  the  Rxcoro  the 
second  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Paul 
Martin,  chief  of  the  Gannett  Bureau,  on 
the  manned  space  night  programs  which 
our  Nation  is  undertaking. 

Mr.  Martin's  article  describes  the  care 
with  which  our  people  at  Cape  Kennedy 
are  planning  and  putting  together  the 
Gemini  mission.  He  notes,  for  example, 
that  theoretically  there  are  hundreds  of 
failures  which  might  occur  during  such 
a  flight,  and  it  is  part  of  the  work  to  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  make  the 
flight  successful. 

U.S.  Space  Program 
(By  Paul  Martin) 

Cape  Kennedy,  Pla.,  February  24. — The 
glamour  programs  of  spacework  are  the 
manned  space  filghts. 

We  may  learn  more  from  scientific  satel- 
lites. But  there  is  something  awesome  and 
challenging  alx>ut  sending  hiunan  beings  out 
to  probe  the  mysteries  of  the  tuiiverse. 

The  age  of  celestial  travel  began  for 
America  on  February  30,  1962,  when  Lt.  Col. 
John  H.  Qleim  fiew  aroxind  the  earth  three 
times.  Since  then  three  oiher  astronauts 
have  made  successful  earth  orbital  flights. 

The  next  goal  of  the  NASA  Space  Center 
here  is  to  send  up  two  men  together  in  a 


single  spacecraft  known  as  Gemini.  They 
are  expected  to  remain  aloft  for  up  to  14 
days. 

This  launch  is  scheduled  for  late  1964  or 
early  1966.  The  basic  booster  wUl  be  an  im- 
proved Titan  n  rocket  with  400,000  pounds' 
thrust  powered  by  storable  propellants. 

The  Gemini  two-man  space  capsule  looks 
like  the  front  of  a  bucket  seat  compact  car 
with  no  back  seat.  It  is  very  compact  in- 
deed.    You  have  more  room  in  a  Volkswagen. 

"These  men  will  be  living  In  it  for  up  to  2 
weeks  and  performing  all  bodily  functions," 
said  John  Mitchell  of  the  Gemini  flight  crew 
support  mission.  "It  is  not  designed  to  be  co- 
educational." 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  more  than 
600  theoretical  failvires  could  occiir  during 
the  two-man  space  flight. 

"We  can't  afford  to  make  mistakes," 
Mitchell  said.  "We  are  investing  millions  of 
dollars  in  this,  and  more  importantly,  the 
lives  of  two  men." 

Unlike  the  one-man  Mercury  capsules,  the 
Gemini  spacecraft  will  not  be  sealed. 

Tied  to  a  tether  line.  In  a  condition  of 
weightlessness,  the  astronauts  will  be  able  to 
open  the  door,  go  outside,  and  walk  around 
their  spcu;ecraft. 

They  may  Inspect  the  heat  shield  to  see 
that  it  Is  properly  secured,  and  do  a  variety 
of  things.  It^  all  part  of  the  experiment  to 
find  out  how  men  can  move  around  and 
operate  in  space. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Gemini  program  will 
take  place  late  In  1966— rendezvous  in  orbit 
with  another  bit  of  space  hardware  launched 
by  an  Atlas-Agena  booster. 

This  wlU  test  whether  spacecraft  can  find 
one  another  and  maneuver  together  at  orbital 
speeds  of  17,000  m.p.h.  in  the  trackless  wastes 
of  space. 

The  Agena  carrying  around  5,000  pounds, 
primarily  fuel,  wiU  be  subject  to  control 
either  from  the  groimd  or  Inside  the  Gemini 
spacecraft. 

Used  as  an  upper  stage  on  the  Atlas,  Agena 
was  the  first  rocket  developed  by  NASA  with 
a  shutdown  and  restart  capability. 

This  is  imp<x-tant  tor  sending  a  spacecraft 
to  a  distant  planet,  but  not  essential  for 
putting  a  payload  into  Earth  (»-bit.  A  speed 
of  24.500  m.pJi.  is  needed  to  break  free  of 
Earth's  gravity  for  a  trip  into  outer  space. 

The  Agena's  engine  may  be  turned  <fi  in 
space.  It  can  be  placed  in  a  parking  orbit 
around  the  Earth.  Then  upon  command 
from  the  ground,  it  can  be  fired  again  in  the 
right  trajectory  tor  interplanetary  travel. 

It  was  an  Atlas-Agena  rocket  fired  on 
January  30  which  made  the  recent  success- 
ful 66-hour  trip  to  a  landing  on  the  Moon, 
but  its  television  cameras  failed  to  send  back 
pictures. 

When  this  fault  has  been  detected  and  cor- 
rected, NASA  intends  to  send  another  pic- 
tTire-taking  expedition  to  the  Moon  in  its 
series  of  Ranger  shots. 

Much  of  the  experimental  work  going  on 
at  the  cape  today  is  aimed  at  the  national 
space  goal  of  a  manned  lumir  landing  by 
1970. 

"We  need  2,000  hours  experience  in  orbit- 
ing men  around  the  Earth  before  we  try  to 
put  a  man  on  the  Moon,"  a  NASA  official  ob- 
served.   "We  have  39  hours  now." 

NASA  fired  eight  spaceshots  last  year. 
This  year  they  expect  to  get  off  around  24 
or  25.    The  fiight  schedule  includes: 

Three  more  Ranger  shots  with  Atlas-Agena 
rockets  to  make  Impact  landings  on  the 
Moon  and  send  back  pictures  and  other  sci- 
entific data.  ^ 

A  Mariner  spacecraft  to  Mars  sometime  in 
late  1964  with  an  Atlas-Agena  booster. 

A  Surveyor  capsule  to  the  Moon  to  make 
a  soft  landing  in  1965,  do  core  drUllng  and 
chemical  sampling,  send  back  pictures  and 
ata  on  particles  of  energy  on  the  Moon. 

A  sophisticated  upper  stage  rocket  known 
as  Centaur  is  being  developed  for  the  Sur- 
veyor series. 
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Fo«d  Stamp  P  urn  Nce^  Fnrtber  Study 

EXTENSI 3N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 


INTHXHOUBI   OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdaw.  March  4. 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  ]  fr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. March  4,  he  House  Committee  on 
Agrlciilture  voted  to  reixut  the  food 
stamp  plan.  M  7  vote  In  committee  was 
against  reportiig  the  bill  to  make  the 
lAan  permanent  because  this  matter 
needs  a  great  d  ;al  more  study  to  deter- 
mine wheUier  1  is  truly  superior  to  the 
direct  food  dlstr  bution  program. 

Basically  I  be]  ieve  that  the  food  stamp 
plan  contains  n  any  factors  which  make 
It  preferable  in  t  ome- areas  to  the  present 
direct  distribut  on  program.  However, 
at  this  time,  I  J  ave  very  grave  reserva- 
tions over  the  w  sdom  of  expanding  this 
program  from  ts  present  pilot  project 
status  until  we  mow  much  more  about 
how  it  is  going  to  work  and  what  the 
long-range  cost*  are  going  to  be. 

In  the  Stat4  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  hav ;  had  a  pilot  food  stamp 
project  underw  ay  in  Grays  Harbor 
County  for  mors  than  6  months.  The 
director  of  the  £  tate  of  Washington  De- 
partment of  Put  Ic  Assistance.  L.  L.  Heg- 
land,  has  been  j  ood  enough  to  keep  me 
ihformed  of  thi  progress  of  this  pilot 
program  and  t  le  difficulties  they  are 
experiencing  wit  1  it.  Several  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Hegland  sei  t  to  me  a  complete  re- 
port on  this  pile  t  project  and  I  feel  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  this 
revealing  infonration. 

You  will  note,  Mjr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Hegland  expresses  very  sincere  doubt 
about  the  expan  iion  of  this  program.  I, 
too,  feel  that  it  y  rould  be  very  unwise  for 
Congress  to  chai  ge  our  Nation's  fanners 
one-half  billion  dollars  for  a  permanent 
food  stamp  plan  until  we  tiave  had  more 
conclusive  evideice  that  it  will  accom- 


plish the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Hegland's  letter  and  supporting 
data  follow: 

Dkpabtmxmt  of  Public  Absibtanci, 

Olympic.  Wash..  February  It,  1964. 
Hon.  CATHxaiMx  Mat, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House-  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAS  ICas.  Mat:  BecauBe  of  your  Interest  In 
the  programs  involving  surplus  commodities 
and  the  stamp  plan  in  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton, I  am  enclofilng : 

(a)  A  report  comparing  direct  food  dis- 
tribution and  food  stamp  distribution  In  the 
State  of  Washington. 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  food  stamp  question- 
naire summary  wlilch  was  conducted  In 
Grays  Harbor  Coimty  in  which  we  maUed  to 
all  nonreclpients  who  had  used  the  direct 
food  distribution  program  a  questionnaire. 
This  report  shows  that  over  half  of  the  peo- 
ple who  no  longer  parUclpate  are  unable  to 
do  BO  because  of  the  limitation  of  their  cash 
funds.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  people 
who  are  not  on  assistance. 

(c)  A  statement  of  the  participation  since 
the  inception  of  the  food  stamp  program. 


On  the  basis  of  the  survey  and  the  fact 
that  i4^roximately  only  one-third  of  the 
eligible  people  In  Grays  Harbor  County  are 
using  the  stamp  program,  we  have  some  real 
question  alxnit  the  expanslooi  of  thin  pro. 
gram.  Basically,  the  surplus  commodity  dls- 
tribuUon  program  was  designed  to  do  two 
things — use  up  surplus  foods  and  supply  a 
more  adequate  diet  to  persons  of  low  Income 
It  appears  that  the  food  stamp  program  ac- 
complishes only  a  part  of  this,  and  the  direct 
food  distribuUon  program  does  a  much  more 
adequate  job  both  on  using  up  surpliis  com- 
modities and  of  being  available  to  a  larger 
number  of  low-income  people. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  any  further  in- 
formation, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

L.  L.  Heglanp. 


Pkbrua«t   3,    1964 


MxMOaANDITM, 

To :  L.  L.  Hegland. 

Prom :  Mary  Lou  Everson. 

Subject:  January  1004  food  stamp  data. 

Por  your  information  the  data  for  the  Jan- 
uary 1964  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  in  Grays  Harbor  County  are  given  in 
the  table  below.  Por  your  convenience  the 
current  months  date  have  been  added  to 
those  for  prior  months: 


Total 

Recipients  of  MslataBce 

Non- 

Total 

ContlnotDK 

NOD- 

oantlBnlni 

reclpienls 

Persona  Issued  food  ft 

Persons  participating 

1983— September. 

October... 

)r  Aupi.st  1963 

3,808 

1,016 
1.187 
1.078 
1,100 
1,181 

1.SD4 

782 
8U 
784 
793 

871 

1,882 

730 
778 

741 
74J5 
811 

312 

« 

♦1 

as 

48 

N 

In  food  9tamp  program: 

1.714 

234 

Kovembcr. 
TJpcember. 

373 

294 

1964 — January 

307 
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State  of-  Washington  DmECT  Pood  DisTRiBtJ- 
TioN  and  Pood  Stamp  Disthibuticn  Pro- 
grams 

America's  farmers — using  highly  efficient 
techniques — are  producing  more  food  than 
can  be  consumed  In  this  country  or  exported. 
Yet.  there  are  Americans  who  have  Inade- 
quate diets  because  of  InsufBclent  Income. 
This  situation  prompted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  explore  several  means  of  reaching 
two  Important  national  objectives: 

1.  Safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Nation  s 
low-income  families  ttirough  better  nutri- 
tion. 

2.  Increasing  the  flow  of  foods  from  the 
Nation's  farms  to  the  consumer. 

The  direct  food  distribution  program  and 
the  pilot  food  stamp  program  are  two  alter- 
natives that  are  currently  In  0!>€ratlo.n  In 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  department  of  public  assistance  ad- 
ministers both  programs  which  are  gpon- 
sored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultxire. 

The  direct  food  distribution  program  was 
Inaugurated  In  May  1961  and  achieved  a 
statewide  basis  in  July  1961  and  the  pilot 
food  stamp  program  started  In  Grays  Harbor 
County,  September  1,  1963,  replacing  the 
direct  distribution  program  In  that  county. 

HOW    THE    PEOGRAMS    WORK 

The  direct  food  distribution  program  Is 
operated  through  stores  maintained  by  the 
State  department  of  public  assistance, 
Pamllles  certified  as  eligible  by  the  county 
offices  obtain  their  food  Issue  directly  from 
1  of  30  direct  distribution  stores  plus  27 
subsidiary  distribution  points  (tailgate  op- 
erations) located  in  outlying  areas  of  popu- 
lation concentrations.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment donates  the  food  issued  to  the  needy 
families. 

The  food  stamp  program  operates  through 
normal  ctiannels  of  trade. 


Pamllles  receiving  authorization  from  Uie 
county  offices  and  electing  to  participate 
excliange  about  70  percent  o*  the  money 
they  could  normally  be  expected  to  spend 
for  food  for  coupons.  The  value  of  the 
coupons  received  is  greater  than  the  amount 
paid  for  them.  The  difference  represents 
bonus  coupons  contributed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  program. 

The  families  use  the  coupons  to  buy  food 
in  retell  stores  at  prevailing  retail  prices. 
Except  for  a  few  imported  items,  the  cou- 
pons may  be  used  to  purchase  any  food  in 
the  retell  store.  Retailers  are  authorized 
to  accept  coupons  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  program  In  accepting  and  redeeming 
coupons.  They  redeem  the  coupons  through 
banks  or  tlirough  authorized  wholesaler,'-.. 
Banks,  In  turn,  process  the  coupons  ttirough 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  conditions  of  eligibility  are  nearly 
Identical  for  the  two  programs.  In  each, 
families  receiving  public  assistance  and  hav- 
ing cooking  facilities  are  eligible.  Other 
families  may  be  eligible  provided  their  in- 
come and  resources  do  not  exceed  pre- 
scribed amounte.  The  amount  of  income 
allowed  depends  on  the  size  of  household. 
For  example,  in  either  program  a  single  per- 
son Is  allowed  up  to  $123  monthly  Income, 
a  two-person  household  $159.  four  persons 
$232,  and  seven  $319. 

Tlie  two  programs  differ  slightly  In  the 
amount  ;>f  resources  that  are  exempt.  Por 
the  direct  food  distribution  program  a  single 
person  Is  allowed  $200  cash  savings  and  or 
marketable  securities  while  households  of 
two  or  more  persons  are  allowed  $400.  In  the 
food  stamp  program,  a  single  person  Is  al- 
lowed $323  and  multiple  person  households 
are  allowed  $400  plus  the  maximum  allowable 
monthly  income  (wlilch  depends  on  house- 
hold size)  in  exempt  resources. 
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WHAT  PARTICIPANTS  GET  

The  amount  of  food  which  a  family  re-  Slu  of  iwussbirid 
ceives  through  direct  distribution  depends 

on  such  factors  as  the  nxunber  of  persons, 

the  amount  of  each  item  that  a  perscni  ml^t     J 

be  expected  to  consume  and  the  availability     ' 

of  donable  foods.    During  October  1983,  the     | 

kinds  of  food  issued  and  the  average  amounts     i  '"..'. 

and  value  issued  a  person  for  1  month  were:  6:"'"I"""""I"" 


Item 

Pounds 

Value 

Butter 

1.35 
1.62 
1.S8 
1.29 

.66 
1.71 
3.87 

.90 
1.76 

.97 
1.17 

$0  07 

Nonfat  dried  milk 

32 

Dry  beans 

47 

Ml  led  rice 

39 

Peanut  butter 

23 

Commeal 

20 

Flour 

42 

Lard 

19 

Canned  chopped  meat 

1  04 

Rolled  wheat 

19 

Cheese 

.64 

Monthly  Amount 

inooms 

psU 

$S8 

$18 

108 

82 

10 

6 

66 

24 

106 

46 

266 

92 

Bonus 
stamps 


$18 
14 

52 
48 
42 
24 


The  average  totel  value  of  a  person's 
1 -month  food  supply  was  $5.06  in  October. 

The  value  of  bonus  coupons  issued  to  fam- 
ilies varies,  depending  on  such  factors  as 
normal  patterns  of  food  consumption,  family 
size,  and  income.  These  amounts  were  ar- 
rived at  by  the  State  department  of  public 
assistance  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  amount  each  family  pays  for  coupons 
is  geared  to  the  amount  it  could  normally 
be  expected  to  spend  for  foods  included  in 
the  program.  For  families  of  the  same  size, 
the  purchase  requirement  increases  as  In- 
come Increases.  Conversely,  the  amount  of 
tranus  coupons  decreases  for  families  of  high- 
er incomes  because  such  families  are  better 
able  to  afford  better  diets  from  their  cur- 
rent resources.  Some  examples  of  required 
amounts  paid  and  value  of  bonus  stamps 
for  nonassistance  households  are : 


Por  assistance  households  the  monthly 
purchase  requirement  is  generally  a  percent- 
age (66  or  70)  of  the  food  standard  allowed 
by  the  Department,  which  is  based  on  the 
age  and  number  of  hotisehold  memb«-s.  l^e 
value  of  bonus  coupons  is  $6  per  person  for 
households  with  from  one  to  four  persons 
and  $4  for  each  additional  member. 

Coupons  may  be  used  to  purchase  any 
food  item  in  a  retail  store  except  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  bananas,  and  food  clearly  identified 
on  the  paclEage  as  imported.  They  may  not 
be  used  to  purchase  on  food  items,  such  as 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco  products,  soaps, 
pet  food,  vegetable  seeds,  etc. 

The  average  value  of  bonus  stamps  for  a 
1-month  issue  in  October  1963  was  $5.71 
per  person. 

participation 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  participation  in 
the  two  programs  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  change  in  Grays  Harbor  County 
participation  under  the  food  stamp  program 
from  participation  under  the  direct  food  dis- 
tribution program  a  year  earlier  to  the  year- 
to-year  change  in  direct  distribution  par- 
ticipation for  the  rest  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  person-months  participation  for 
the  Septemlier-November  period  during  1962, 
1963,  and  1963  participation  as  a  percent 
of  1962  participation  for  Grays  Harbor  Coun- 
ty and  the  rest  of  the  State  were: 


Grays  Harbor  County  | 

Rest  of  State 

September- 
November 
1962 
(person- 
months) 

SepteniliiT 

November 

1963 

(person - 

month.";) 

IWiS 
I«>rrenl 
of  l!«V2 

.•^t'pleiiibcr- 
Novcmber 
1962 
(person- 
months) 

Septenilier- 
November 
1963 
(person- 
months) 

1963 
percent 
of  1962 

Total 

10,032 

3,  L'Sl 

32.7 

350.286 

378,  544 

—  ■ 

108.0 

Contiuuing  assistance 

4.390 
1.113 

4,529 

-'.260 

120  1 
901  1 

•MS 

10.8 
19.8 

166,483 

32,  479 

151,324 

184,187 

28,178 

166.179 

HO.  6 

86.8 

109.8 

Noncontlnulng  assistance 

Nonreclpients 

These  data  indicate  that  participation  in 
the  food  stamp  program  is  significantly  less 
than  participation  in  the  direct  food  distri- 
bution program,  particularly  among  the  re- 
clpiente  on  noncontinuing  assistance  and 
low  income  families  not  receiving  assistance. 

WHY  LOWER  FOOD  STAMP  PARTICIPATION 

Although  available  information  is  insuffi- 
cient to  assess  their  relative  importance,  a 
number  of  factors  appear  responsible  for  the 
lower  food  stamp  participation. 

1.  Some  families,  Ixjth  reclpiente  and 
other  low-Income  families,  believe  they  are 
unable  to  participate  even  though  eligible 
because  of  the  cash  outlay  involved.  Some 
are  living  on  a  credit  liasis  and  are  unable 
to  get  enough  cash  on  hand.  The  income  of 
others  may  be  received  in  small  amounte  and 
used  up  as  rapidly  as  it  is  obtained. 

2.  Some  families  think  that  the  purchase 
requirement  is  too  high.  Some  old-age  as- 
sistance reclpiente  don't  think  that  they 
spend  as  much  as  they  would  be  required  to 
spend  on  food  stamps  on  food  normally. 
Others  believe  that  they  need  part  of  the 
purchase  requirement  for  other  purposes 
such  as  rent,  clothing,  etc.  The  12-percent 
ratable  reduction  in  GA,  DA,  and  ADC  prob- 
ably reduces  that  portion  of  their  grant 
available  for  food  by  more  than  12  percent 


because   costs  of  such   items  as  rent,  fuel, 
utilities,  etc.,  are  inflexible. 

3.  Of  the  nonassistance  persons  who  ap- 
plied from  August  tlirough  November,  over 
half  who  had  been  receiving  direct  distribu- 
tion foods  were  denied  or  withdrew  their  ap- 
plication for  food  stamps  even  though  the 
eligibility  requlremente  for  food  stamps  are  a 
little  more  liberal.  This  is  likely  due  to 
administrative  differences  in  determining 
eligibility.  Por  food  stamps  careful  docu- 
mentation of  the  amount  of  income  and  re- 
sources is  required  in  every  case  while  for 
direct  distribution  the  applicant  is  required 
to  sign  an  affidavit  in  which  he  states  the 
amount  of  his  income.  In  both  instances 
there  is  an  interview  with  the  caseworker 
in  which  his  eligibility  is  reviewed. 

4.  Some  persons  are  deterred  from  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program  because 
they  believe  that  the  processes  involved  are 
too  complex. 

5.  In  the  food  stamp  program  there  have 
been  active  attempte  to  promote  participa- 
tion such  as  advertising,  contacting  nonpar- 
tlcipante,  ete.  These  activities  would  tend 
to  increase  participation  over  what  it  would 
be  without  them. 

COMPARISON    OF   THE   TWO    PROGRAMS 

At  this  point  in  our  experience  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  compare  the  two  programs;  however. 


some  of  the  pointe  which  seem  to  be  perti- 
nent are: 

1.  The  low-income  person  or  public  assist- 
ance recipient  receiving  direct  distribution 
has  more  freedom  of  the  use  of  his  income 
to  buy  school  supplies,  etc.,  than  does  the 
person  who  is  required  to  tie  up  part  of  his 
money  in  monthly  food  coupons.  On  the 
other  side,  the  tying  up  of  a  given  amount 
of  money  in  monthly  food  coupons  helps  the 
family  to  budget  an  adequate  amount  of  ite 
low  income  for  food. 

2.  The  use  of  bonus  stamps  in  place  of 
money  in  public  grocery  stores  seems  to  be 
a  deterrent  to  food  stamp  participation. 
However,  some  persons  have  also  complained 
about  having  to  pick  up  their  groceries  in 
direct  distribution  food  stores  and  the  fact 
that  the  commodities  are  clearly  identifiable 
as  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  also  be  a  deterrent. 

3.  Reclpiente  of  food  coupons  can  obtain 
a  greater  variety  of  food  and  have  better 
diete.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
stetes  that  "the  food  stamp  approach  is  more 
effective  in  lifting  the  quality  of  diets  of 
needy  families  than  the  commodity  donation 
program."  However,  reclpiente  of  direct  dis- 
tribution also  have  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase a  greater  variety  because  some  of  their 
basic  foods  have  Taeen  supplied. 

4.  Por  persons  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  the  more  .needy  benefit  the 
most  since  tbe  value  of  bonus  stamps  in- 
creases as  a  person's  income  decreases.  In 
the  direct  distribution  program,  persons  with 
income  Just  under  the  mnTirmiTn  for  eligibil- 
ity receive  the  same  amoimt  of  food  as  per- 
sons with  less  income. 

5.  Although  the  total  resources  added  to 
the  community  by  the  direct  food  distribu- 
tion program  is  greater  because  of  the  larger 
participation,  the  cash  which  is  added 
ttirough  bonus  stamps  by  the  food  stamp 
program  provides  a  greater  boost  to  the  local 
economy.  The  value  of  the  bonus  stamps  is 
redeemed  by  local  banks  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

6.  More  of  the  needy  families  in  the  com- 
munity are  served  by  direct  food  distribu- 
tion. Some  of  the  dilference  in  the  ntmiber 
of  nonrecipient  families  served  by  the  two 
programs  is  the  result  of  differences  in  meth- 
ods of  certification.  However,  fewer  public 
assistance  reclpiente  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  even  though  certification 
procedures  are  identical. 

7.  Based  on  the  experience  to  date,  it  coste 
the  State  less  to  administer  the  food  stamp 
program  than  the  direct  distribution  food 
program.  The  overall  administrative  coste 
are  less  and,  in  addition,  the  UjS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pays  a  portion  of  the 
administrative  coste. 

8.  Since  the  bonus  stamp  purchases  are 
subject  to  State  taxes  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram provides  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
State. 

9.  Some  families  with  little  resoxirces  ot 
Income  who  are  able  to  get  by  with  the  help 
of  dli'ect  distribution  foods  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  cash  for  participation  in  food 
stamps  and  as  a  result  may  require  assistance. 

Memorandum,    February    17,    1964 
To:  L.L.  Hegland. 
Prom:  Mary  Lou  Everson. 
Subject:    Pood    stamp    questionnaire    sum- 
mary. 

Attached  is  a  summary  of  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  mailed  on  January  15,  1964, 
to  nonrecipient  households  who  received  di- 
rect food  distribution  in  Grays  Harbor 
County  for  August  1963.  A  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  also  attached.  The  summary  is 
based  on  the  questionnaires  received  on  or 
before  February  17,  1964,  since  most  of  the 
responses  appear  to  have  been  received  by 
that  time. 

The  proportion  of  questionnaires  which 
were  returned  is  exceptionally  high  for  a 
mail  survey.     There  were  206  or  4S  percent 
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half  (17  out  of  41)  of  the  households  who 
would  not  be  getting  direct  food  distribu- 
tion also  req>onded  In  a  similar  nuumer. 
Table  1. — IHspoaition  of  January  1964  mail 
questionnaire*     to     nonrecipient     house- 
holds   receiving   direct    food    distribution 
for  August  19«3  in  Grays  Harbor  County 
(as  of  Feb.  17. 1964) 
Disposition:  Number     Percent 


Mailed 456 

Completed  and  returned  by 
Feb.  17.  1964 206 

Retiimed    as    undellverable 
by  Feb.  17.  1964 36 

Not  retiimed  as  of  Pcb.  17 

1964 214 


). 


100 


45 


47 

Table  2. — Preferred  program  of  nonrecipient 
households  receiving  direct  food  distribu- 
tion in  Grayt  Harbor  County  for  August 
1963  xcho  received  food  stamps 

Preferred  program:                Number    Percent 
Total .     51  100 

Direct  food  dlatrlbution 2  4 

Pood  stamp  program 49  96 


given  by  nonrecipient  households  receiving  direct  food  distribution  in 
^nty  for  August  1963  for  not  participating  in  the  food  stamp  proaram— 
e,  January  1964 
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PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congxxssiokal  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca- 
Uons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
PrtnUng  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plxis  80  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS   RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS. 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bocu-d  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docmnents  In  response  to  Inqiilrles 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937) 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Recoko. 


Assistance  to  Underdeveloped  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  irrw  jzrset 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Leon- 
ard H.  Ooldenson,  president  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  last  night 
projected  a  new  and  significant  idea  to 
assist  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  his  address  before 
the  International  Radio  Television  Ex- 
ecutive Society  should  be  available  to 
the  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
share  his  interest  in  this  problem.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  his  address  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkxss   bt  Leonabo  H.   aou>ENsoN,  Presi- 
dent,    AlfEUCAN     Bboadcastinq     Co.     amo 

AMBUCAN     BaOADCASTTNO-PARAMOUNT     THE- 

ATEXS,  Inc.,  Delivkre)  Betose  the  Intb- 
NATioNAL     Radio     Television     ExBCimvE 

SOCIETT      AT      THE     WALDOET-ASTOBIA,      NEW 

York  Citt,  on  March  4,  1964 

In  accepting  the  1964  Gold  Medal  of  the 
International  Radio  &  Television  Society, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Biblical  proverb:  "Be- 
fore honor  is  humility."  Tonight  I  feel 
both. 

HoncM'  by  what  has  been  aald  here. 
II  Humility  in  the  knowledge  that  no  Indi- 
vidual in  broadcasting  can  be  awarded  a 
medal  for  his  work  alone.  It  takes  a  team 
of  devoted  colleagues  who  back  him  up  to 
make  such  an  award  possible.  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this,  that  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  "thank  you"  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  our  affiliates  whose  aid  and  sui>port  you 
have  recognized  in  the  honor  you  have  given 
me. 

This  is  only  the  fifth  Oold  Medal  awarded 
by  this  distinguished  broadcasting  organiza- 
tion, yet  the  event  already  is  becoming  'a 
tradition.  This  Is  another  reminder  of  the 
youth  of  our  industry.  But  what  a  robust 
youngster  it  is — the  greatest  disseminator  of 
information  and  ideas  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  the  greatest  advertising  medium 
In  history. 

E^ren  more  than  its  predecessor,  the  print- 
ing press,  broadcasting  has  brought  a  revo- 
lution in  communications.  With  almost  62 
million  television  sets  and  216  million  radio 
sets  in  the  United  States,  we  have  experi- 
enced this  revolution  personally  and  have 
actively  participated  in  it.  And  now.  In 
renewed  wonder,  we  watch  the  n4>ld  trans- 
formation in  oommunicatlona  talcing  place 
around  the  world.  Just  as  it  has  in  our  own 
country.  Today,  no  one  knows  the  number 
of  radio  sets  in  use  throughout  tba  world — 
they  are  probably  too  nimierous  to  count. 
But  we  do  know  that  there  are  boom  72 
million  television  sets  outside  the  Utalted 
States  and  over  1,200  television  stations. 


Appendix 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  and  meaning- 
ful that  this  organization  changed  its  name 
several  years  ago.  Intentionally  adding  the 
word  "international"  to  its  title.  For  I  am 
convinced — as  I  am  sure  you  are — that  the 
word  "international"  has  an  increasing  sig- 
nificance for  our  industry.  It  heralds  the 
opportunities  and  the  challenges  that  we — 
as  communicators — face  in  this  modern,  rap- 
idly expanding,  scientific  age. 

The  communication  revolution  of  broad- 
casting is  extending  beyond  the  United 
States,  Canada,  E:urope,  Australia,  and  Ja- 
pan. In  Latin  America  great  strides  are  be- 
ing made,  although  no  nation  south  of  our 
borders  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  its 
entire  covuitry  linked  by  television  networks 
as  we  know  them.  The  developing  nations 
In  Africa,  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and 
in  Asia  are  slowly  overcoming  a  complexity  of 
obstacles  and  will  inevitably  build  their  own 
communications  systems. 

There  Is  perhaps  nothing  so  incongruous 
as  a  television  set  In  a  mud  hut  or  slum 
shack.  But  this  Incongruity  does  exist  in 
many  countries  around  the  world.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  developing  nations  like 
the  saturation  coverage  of  television  that  we 
have  achieved  here  in  our  network  opera- 
tions. But  in  these  countries  transmitters 
are  going  up,  sets  are  finding  their  way  into 
homes,  schools,  village  squares  and  in  other 
places  where  our  revolutionary  medium  can 
reach  beyond  the  economic  elite.  The  tele- 
vision set  in  the  mud  hut  or  sltim  shack  and 
the  transistor  radio  in  the  rural  village  may 
do  more  to  change  the  world  more  quickly 
than  any  development  since  the  invention 
of  the  wheel. 

In  many  of  the  developing  nations,  radio 
and  television  are  starting  to  help  millions 
of  people  overleap  the  centuries.  In  India, 
for  example,  r\iral  villagers  are  catapulting 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  centtiry  as 
they  learn  modem  agricult\u^  techniques  by 
radio.  In  Quatamala,  a  great  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  double  the  literacy  rate  by  in- 
struction   on   television. 

High  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador,  radio 
was  used  recently  in  isolated  Indian  villages 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  medium  in 
a  self-help  program,  and  with  magnificent 
results.  In  El  Salvador,  in  Brazil,  in  Nigeria, 
and  in  Lebanon,  radio  and  television  are 
recognized  and  used  as  Indispensable  teach- 
ing tools  in  building  modern  societies. 

There  are  many  other  examples  I  could 
cite  where  our  20th-century  marvel  of  in- 
stan/t  communications  is  allowed  a  leap 
forward.  Millions  of  people  are  benefiting 
from  what  has  been  called  "the  advantage 
of  being  late."  They  want  now  what  has 
taken  us  centuries  to  achieve. 

The  question  of  how  to  help  more  than 
a  billion  i>eople  move  from  vajying  stages 
of  development  into  the  rewards  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  modem  age  is  one 
that  concerns  not  only  those  billion  people, 
or  their  governments,  or  our  Oovemment. 
It  concerns  us  In  our  Industry,  in  this  room. 

Whether  <x  not  these  millions  can  tele- 
scope the  centuries,  how  they  choose  to  try, 
and  what  they  do  if  their  leaders  fall  them 
and  If  they  fall  themselves,  are  questions 
that  will  probably  decide  the  future  course 
of  civilisation  in  the  second  half  of  this 
century.  And  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
UoDs  will  h«lp  deterxnlDA  whose  grand- 
children will  be  living  under  what  form  of 
government. 


I  believe  that  radio  and  television  must 
play  a  major  role  in  this  historic  develop- 
ment because  communications  and  educa- 
tion are  fundamental  to  building  new  socie- 
ties. The  universal  longing  and  demand  for 
higher  living  standards,  for  education  and 
for  self-determination  will  not  allow  this 
development  to  take  centuries.  It  must  be 
done  in  decades  or  less. 

The  developing  countries  are  discovering 
that  this  quickened  pace  requires  the  use  of 
modem  methods  of  communication  and  edu- 
cation to  create  the  men  and  women  they 
need  for  the  building  of  their  own  society. 
It  would  require  an  herculean  effort  to  build 
all  the  schools,  classrooms  and  laboratories 
and  to  train  all  the  teachers  needed  in  these 
nations  as  we  have  done  here  and  in  Western 
Europe  over  the  past  200  years.  Fortunately, 
there  are  some  new  educational  shortcuts — 
audio-visual  aids,  inexpensive  books,  pro- 
gramed instruction,  and  most  of  all,  radio 
and  television. 

A  full  utilization  of  instant  communica- 
tions as  a  development  tool  faces  many  prob- 
lems. Some  are  awesome.  Fch-  example, 
within  the  range  of  the  200  television  trans- 
mitters operating  in  the  areas  of  the  develop- 
ing nations,  there  are  260,000  communities 
without  electric  power.  These  obstacles  to 
communication,  to  education,  must  be  over- 
come, and  perhaps  not  in  the  same  sequence 
of  development  experienced  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Perhaps  the  widespread  use  of  low-cost 
transistor  radio  and  television  sets,  free  from 
dependence  on  the  powerline,  may  result  in 
many  of  these  communities  learning  through 
radio  and  television  even  before  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  basic  power  of  electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  m&ny  stubborn  physical 
and  economic  barriers,  -another  critical  need 
that  must  be  met  if  broadcasting  is  to  fulfill 
its  promise  in  this  global  eff(»t  is  the  need 
for  skilled  dedicated  men  and  women  tech- 
nicians, producers,  writers,  directors  and 
managers — all  the  skills  that  Join  together  to 
make  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  the 
greatest  communications  force  in  history. 

And  it  is  in  helping  close  this  conspicuous 
human  gap  that  we  in  this  country.  In  this 
industry,  can  play  an  important  part. 

We  do  not  have,  by  any  means,  a  mono- 
poly in  all  broadcasting  skills  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  will  never  believe  that  we 
cannot  learn  from  others.  But  our  indios- 
try  does  have  the  largest  group  of  trained 
personnel  in  creative,  technical,  prodiiction, 
and  management  abilities. 

As  broadcasters  we  must  be  dedicated  to 
the  worldwide  communications  revolution. 
We  must,  if  you  will,  form  a  kind  of  indus- 
try peace  corps  and  be  prepared,  if  asked, 
to  share  our  abundance  of  collective  knowl- 
edge with  broadcasters  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. For  as  we  help  them,  we  help  our- 
selves and  both  of  us  help  to  expand  com- 
munication opportunities  for  every  section 
of  the  world. 

We  must  always  keep  the  doors  open,  en- 
courage and  look  for  oppc^'tunlties  where  we 
can  be  oi  assistance.  But  In  so  doing,  we 
must  treat  those  we  seek  to  help  as  equals, 
as  partners  in  broadcasting,  as  fellow  com- 
municators. 

If  we  do  not  learn  this  lesson  In  sharing, 
of  helping  our  colleagues  throughout  the 
wcM-ld,  others  will.  The  Russians,  the  Chi- 
nese and  now,  the  Cubans  will  try  to  move 
Into  the  vacuum.  They  are  adapt  at  their 
techniques,  are  cunning  with  their  skills. 
Should  we  fall  to  cooperate,  they  have  an 
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We  hope,  also,  that  this  will  be  another 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  broadcasting  Industry — who  are  often 
unjustly  criticized — can  help  make  a  more 
than  transitory  contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  society. 

The  darkness  of  Ignorance  and  poverty  is 
being  pierced  daily  by  new  shafts  of  sunlight 
throughout  the  world.  Our  Industry  has 
done  much  in  this  efTort.  but  It  Is  only  a 
beginning.  We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  concept  of  freedom  to  establish  In  our 
Industry  something  like  a  Broadcast  Corps 
that,  similar  to  the  Peace  Corps,  can  work  In 
harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  broad- 
casters of  the  emerging  nations. 

Our  own  future  may  well  depend  on  how 
much  we  pledge  to  do  In  the  days  to  come. 


All  ill  «  Day'f  Work? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or   MAINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
a  particular  interest  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  its  outstanding  work,  will  be 
interested  in  an  account  of  a  rescue  at 
sea  witnessed  by  a  lady  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mrs.  Marie  E.  Campbell: 
All  m  a  Day's  Work? 
Because  we  decided  to  take  a  little  drive  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  11,  1963.  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  recently  purchased  car,  my 
husband  and  I  were  privileged  to  witness  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  thrilling  sights  of 
our  long  lives. 

Driving  north  from  the  Flelshhacker  Zoo. 
we  reached  the  highway  opposite  the  west 
end  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  decided  to 
park  and  watch  the  waves  on  the  beach, 
something  we  love  to  do.  (Here  In  San 
Francisco,  we  always  capitalize  the  word 
"Beach" — to  us  It  Is  such  a  definite  place. 
Just  as  our  Perry  Building.) 

We  were  looking  for  a  good  place  to  park, 
when  my  husband  said  "There  Is  a  fishing 
boat,  very  close  in.  I  think  It  Is  In  trou- 
ble." So  we  parked  and  went  to  the  seawall 
at  the  wldewalk's  edge  to  watch.  Sure 
enough,  the  boat  was  drifting  closer  and 
closer  to  the  beach.  The  wind  and  waves 
were  violent.  I  wanted  to  call  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  my  hiosband  said  "They  patrol 
constantly,  they  will  know  about  It  by  now. " 
None  of  the  passersby  seemed  to  realize  what 
was  happening. 

Then  we  saw  a  young  man  watching 
through  binoculars,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  situation.  He  replied.  "They 
have  their  ship-to-shore  out,  so  they  have 
evidently  called  for  help.  Their  anchor  is 
out,  but  not  holding,  as  they  have  lost  at 
least  300  yards  whUe  I  have  been  watching. 
There  are  three  men  in  the  cabin.  They  are 
definitely  in  serious  trouble." 

Later,  much  later,  we  learned  he  was  a  re- 
porter frc«n  the  Beverly  Hills  News,  Los  An- 
geles. He  was  in  San  Francisco  to  cover 
the  "integration  march"  and  had  been  noti- 
fied of  this  boat  in  trouble.  He  managed  to 
get  some  very  good  movies. 

After  a  period  of  time  that  seemed  endless 
to  me  whUe  watching  the  little  boat  being 
mercUessly  bviffeted  by  the  waves,  a  hell- 
copter  arrived:  First  It  hovered  over  the 
boat  and  dropped  a  ladder  toward  a  man  who 
had  appeared  on  deck,  but  the  ladder 
streamed  straight  out.     The  wind  and  waves 


were   unbelievable   for   the    "peaceful"   Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

"It  certainly  must  be  a  sturdy  little  ship 
to  take  the  pounding  it  Is  taking."  my  hus- 
band remarked. 

The  helicopter  moved  north  quite  a  dis- 
tance away.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  parallel 
to  the  boat  Instead  of  In  front  of  It,  and  we 
could  not  understand  what  was  going  on. 
Ten  minutes  more  of  drifting  toward  the 
beach  and  It  would  be  too  late.  Then  we 
discerned  a  line  leading  from  the  "copter  " 
to  the  boat,  while  the  former  hovered  very 
low  over  the  water,  seemingly  completely 
stationary.  But  evidently  the  line  had  been 
secured  and  the  "whirlyblrd"  was  holding 
the  boat  steady. 

When  the  huge  waves  would  hit  the  boat 
broadside  and  It  would  seem  to  txirn  right 
over.  It  was  horrifying.  Once  I  actually 
screamed,  thinking  It  was  gone  this  time, 
surely  And  then  I  prayed  "Dear  Father.  If 
It  be  Thy  will,  help  these  men  in  their  des- 
perate plight."  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the 
prayer,  and  oh,  miracle,  was  the  boat  In  a 
different  position?  Was  It  actually  moving? 
Dear  God.  You  heard  me — and  maybe  many 
others,  maybe  the  fishermen's  loved  ones  who 
might  by  now  have  been  notified  of  their 
danger — maybe  the  dear  ones  of  those  In 
the  helicopter.  If  that  line  snaps  back  Into 
the  propeller.  If  the  strain  is  too  much  for 
the  motor  •  •  •.  Slowly.  steadUy,  without 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  watchers  (who  by  now 
numbered  hundreds,  plus  poUce  on  horse- 
back and  motorcycles  to  keep  the  Jammed 
traffic  moving)  the  helicopter  was  actually 
towing  the  disabled  boat  through  the  mon- 
strously high  breakers.  Just  a  fishing  boat, 
yes,  very  small  in  comparison  to  an  ocean 
liner,  but  the  weight  pulling  against  the 
line  with  the  tremendous  waves  and  wind 
must  have  seemed  unconquerable  resistance 
to  the  helicopter. 

Then  way  off  beyond  the  buoy,  we  saw  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter.  Just  "laying  to."  I 
asked  my  husband  "Why  don't  they  come 
In  and  help?"  To  me  it  looked  Just  as  small 
as  the  craft  In  trouble.  This  shows  how  very 
close  In  on  the  shoreslde  of  the  buoy  the 
latter  was.  He  answered  "Why,  they 
couldn't  possibly  come  within  that  buoy. 
They  are  a  much  larger  ship,  and  they  would 
be  wrecked." 

Watching  from  the  seawall  I  got  so  ter- 
ribly cold,  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  car.  It 
wasnt*  easy  to  see  from  the  car  now,  as 
traffic  kept  stalling  In  front  of  It.  "If  I  am 
so  cold"  I  though,  "what  about  those  poor 
souls  out  there,  being  tossed  about  by  that 
merciless  wind?"  Born  and  raised  In  San 
Francisco,  I  had  never  been  to  the  beach  on 
a  colder,  windier  day. 

Minute  after  minute  went  by.  Sometimes 
they  seemed  to  be  making  progress.  Some- 
times a  huge  wave  slapped  them  broadside 
and  momentarily  they  disappeared  from 
sight.  Sometimes  they  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely still,  not  gaining,  not  losing. 

But  that  precious,  wonderful  helicopter, 
with  unbelievably  brave,  calm  men  (or 
maybe  only  one?  That's  hard  to  believe) 
kept  that  boat  as  steady  as  if  It  were  being 
towed  on  a  lake,  gradually,  oh.  so  gradually, 
veering  toward  the  waiting  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter, now  keeping  vigil  near  the  buoy.  When 
we  realized  they  were  making  headway,  we 
said  "If  only  they  dont  capsize  now.  they 
would  be  much  worse  off  than  when  close  to 
shore." 

Even  that  far  out.  the  waves  were  mam- 
moth. Now  as  the  distance  between  the 
two  crafts  slowly  lessened.  I  saw  how  much 
larger  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  actually  was. 
It  circled  and  maneuvered  and  bobbed  high, 
then  way,  way  down.  Just  as  the  Uttle  fishing 
boat  was  doing.  As  we  get  terribly  seasick, 
we  agreed  we  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  be 
out  there  on  any  kind  of  a  ship. 
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At  last  they  seemed  to  be  making  contact. 
The  cutter  came  very  close  for  a  few  minutes, 
evldenUy  trying  to  pass  a  line  to  the  little 
boat.  Then  they  went  way  back,  away  from 
It.    What  were  they  doing? 

The  helicopter  seemed  to  be  stationary. 
Then  we  realized  it  was  holding  the  boat 
steady  while  a  new  tow  was  being  attached. 
Once  again  the  cutter  went  way  back,  then 
crossed  in  front  of  the  fishing  boat,  and 
under  the  line  the  copt^r  was  holding  taut. 
Of  a  sudden  the  little  boat  started  to  lose 
ground,  streaming  way  out  from  the  cutter, 
and  we  thought  they  had  lost  It,  but  It  was 
Just  taking  slack  from  the  new  line. 

At  last  at  long  last,  they  started  steadily 
north  toward  the  Golden  Gate.  The  hell- 
copter  stood  by  for  some  time,  then  started 
toward  the  beach.  As  it  flew  over  the  many 
parked  cars  whose  occupants  had  been 
watching  this  thrilling  drama,  it  dipped  and 
circled  and  I  Just  knew  It  vras  doing  a  victory 
dance,  It  had  won  against  the  elements — that 
long,  sustained,  nervewracklng  duty  was  end- 
ing successfully — It  was  over. 

"Well  done,"  I  wanted  to  shout.  I  wanted 
to  shake  their  hands.  I  wanted  to  show  them 
my  appreciation,  my  admiration,  my  awe  at 
the  impossible  task  they  had  accomplished, 
and  all  I  could  do  was  stand  and  watch,  and 
wave  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  futility  and 
frustration,  knowing  they  couldn't  see  nor 
realize  how  deeply  thankful  my  husband  and 
I  felt  toward  them. 

Driving  home,  I  felt  completely  drained. 
What  then  of  the  feeUngs  of  those  men  who 
had  rescued  the  three  today? 

All  In  a  day's  work,  for  the  Coast  Guard? 
Maybe,  but  that  lltUe  victory  dance  the 
copter  did,  meant  to  me  that  they  might 
be  men  of  steti,  men  of  Iron  nerve,  but  also 
men  with  a  tremendous  sense  of  .the  value 
of  hvunan  life — sensitive,  wonderful  men, 
who  should  be  made  aware  someday  of  our 
tremendous  admiration  and  gratitude! 

To  that  end,  I  have  written  this  epistle. 
MarIx  e.  Campbell. 

San  Francisco,  Calit. 


Did  Shakesper  Really  Write  Them? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  CONKBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
sent from  majority  views  is  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  our  democracy. 
Sometimes,  as  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  the  firm  foundation  of 
the  dissent  eventually  brings  about  its 
acceptance  by  the  majority. 

"There  is  a  lively  dissenting  body  of 
opinion  about  the  authorship  of  the 
plays  which  are  generally  attributed  to 
William  Shakespeare.  The  reasons  why 
these  plays  should  be  credited  to  Edward 
de  Vere,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  provide  a 
fascinating  study  for  people  of  literary 
bent.  In  the  traditional  American  spirit 
of  fair  play,  therefore.  I  am  appending 
herewith  a  statement  by.  my  friend. 
Francis  T.  Cannody.  long  m  student  of 
this  problem.  I  am  sure  that  readers  of 
the  CoifCRKssiONAi.  Record  will  find  this 
script,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  TV 
debate  on  channel  13  in  New  York, 
forceful,  engrossing,  and  persuasive. 
Dm  SaAKnrB  Sxallt  Wrttx  Thuc? 


It   Is   now  offlclal   In   the   United   SUtes. 
With    the   appointment   of    a   Shakespeare 


Anniversary  Society  to  commemorate  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  at  the  author 
of  the  Shakespearean  works  by  tiM  President 
of  the  United  States  (tttrw  Tork  Times, 
Feb.  23,  1964.  8*c  2,  p.  1).  our  acutrty 
culture-conscious  government  has  Joined 
England  In  the  perpetuation  of  what  Henry 
James  labeled  ths  "most  successful  fraud 
ever  practiced  on  a  patient  world."  to  wit. 
the  myth  that  the  Illiterate  son  of  a  Strat- 
ford malt  dealer  who  was  born  400  years  ago 
wrote,  the  most  sublime  works  of  the  human 
spirit.  To  make  sure  that  no  unorthodoxy 
on  the  subject  be  permitted,  Louis  B.  Wright, 
director  of  the  Polger  Library,  In  whose 
violently  orthodox  pronouncements  on  the 
authorship  question  can  be  detected  the 
desperation  of  a  suporter  of  a  losing  cause, 
has  been  appointed  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
unsuspecting  Ford  Foundation,  no  less,  has 
been  hoodwinked  into  the  fraud  by  pro- 
viding a  gift  of  $250,000  to  Implement  the 
decision^  of  the  committee. 

That  this  official  position  should  be  taken 
by  our  Government  on  the  basis  of  existing 
evidence  relating  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Shakespearean  works  is  a  cause  for  national 
shame. 

Instead  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
this  fatuous  pretender  to  the  authorship 
of  the  world's  most  inunortal  drama  and 
poetry,  the  President  would  have  been  bet- 
ter advised  to  appoint  a  committee  of  un- 
committed scholars  and  lawyers  to  make  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  autho-ship — a  task  aU  too  long 
avoided  by  Shakespearean  scholars.  For  in 
truth,  of  all  the  "candidates"  tor  the  au- 
thorship, the  Staratfordlan  Shaksper  (as  his 
name  was  most  frequently  spelled)  Is  defi- 
nitely the  least  likely,  and  the  only  wholly 
impcHslble.  claimant.  At  least  all  the  others 
could  write. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
Shaksper  had  even  a  rudimentary  education 
or  was  literate.  The  only  writings  of  his 
ever  known  to  exist  are  six  unslmilar  signa- 
tiu-es.  He  left  Stratford  for  London  when 
about  20  years  old,  and  while  there,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  theater  and  may  have  played  some  un- 
know  role  In  two  or  three  plays.  That  Is  all, 
except  that  he  returned  to  Stratford  before 
the  publication  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
plays,  a  rich  man,  and  thereafter  continued 
his  quest  tear  money  by  lending  money,  buy- 
ing up  the  Stratford  tithes,  seeking  a  coat 
of  arms  and  svilng  debtors  for  as  little  as  two 
pounds.  When  he  died  in  1616.  half  of  the 
plays  remained  unpublished  and  yet  he  made 
no  reference  to  any  literary  wwks  In  bis 
will,  which  bequeathed  small  simas  to  Indi- 
viduals and  his  second  best  bed  to  his  widow. 
There  ts  no  record  of  any  payment  ever  hav- 
ing been  made  to  him  for  any  literary  works, 
no  letter  to  or  from  him  has  every  been 
found,  and  In  the  year  of  his  death  there  was 
no  reference  to  his  passing  in  any  of  the 
literary  chronicles.  At  least  one  of  his 
daughters  was  illiterate.  Nor  does  there 
exist  one  single  contemporary  reference  to 
this  man  as  the  author  of  anything.  Not 
until  the  publication  of  the  First  Folio  Edi- 
tion in  162^,  7  years  after  his  death,  did  any- 
one, even  with  obvious  tongue  In  obvious 
cheek,  even  Imply  that  he  wrote  the  works. 

If  this  man  wrote  the  world's  greatest  lit- 
erature, what  reason  could  there  be  to  de- 
stroy the  maniiscripts.  none  of  which  has 
survived  even  his  death? 

There  la  only  one  person  who  could  p>os- 
slbly  have  written  the  works,  who  was  of  the 
proper  age,  had  the  requisite  education  and 
knowledge  ot  court  life,  the  sports  of  noble- 
men, the  law.  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  etc. — 
and  that  la  Edward  de  Vere.  17th  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  Is  Increasingly  recognised  by  in- 
telligent and  objective  people  as  the  real  au- 
thor. 

Born  In  1550  of  the  oldest  lineage  In  Eng- 
land, he  became  a  royal  ward  on  the  death 


of  his  father  In  1562,  was  tutored  by  his 
tmcle,  Arthur  Goldlng,  the  first  translator  of 
Ovid  Into  English,  and  was  graduated  from 
Cambridge  at  14  and  Oxford  with  an  MA.  at 
16.  He  studied  law  for  3  years  at  Grey's  Inn. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  the  Queen,  fought  for 
her  In  the  northern  rebeUlon,  in  the  low- 
lands, and  captained  his  own  ship  In  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Many  verses 
under  his  own  name  are  extant,  some  In  the 
sonnet  form  with  definite  Shakespearean 
analogies.  He  was  known  as  the  best  for 
comedy  in  his  day,  yet  none  of  his  comedies 
remain — at  least  not  under  his  name.  As 
the  leading  member  of  the  court  he  was  not 
allowed  by  Elizabeth  to  write  under  his  own 
name  in  view  of  the  fc^bles  of  the  court  por- 
trayed in  the  plays,  many  of  which  con- 
cerned regicide  and  other  politically  explo- 
sive subjects. 

As  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  he  held  the 
canopy  for  the  Queen  at  royal  processions 
(see  Sonnet  125:  "Were't  aught  to  me  I  bore 
the  canopy") .  That  he  wrote  under  a  pseu- 
donym is  obvlovis  for  many  reasons,  and  he 
bewailed  his  anonymity  in  the  sonnets.  See 
especially  Sonnet  76. 

He  had  a  dark  lady,  the  Queen's  lady-ln- 
waltlng  Arm  Vavascn>,  and  Mantua,  Padua. 
Milan.  Venice,  sites  of  so  many  of  the  plays, 
were  all  familiar  spots  to  him. 

At  least  most  lawyers  will  agree  that  a 
prima  facie  case  has  been  nmde  for  Oxfc«-d — 
there  is  no  fatal  defect  In  his  qualifications. 
It  is  now  time  for  the  scholars  to  descend 
from  their  Ivory  towers  and  either  rebut  the 
prestunptlon  of  his  authorship  with  solid 
evidence  or  proceed  to  find  an  author  worthy 
of  the  works.  Meanwhile,  as  representative 
of  many  thoiisands  of  lawyers  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Shakespeare  Oxford  Society,  the 
writer  challenges  Mr.  Wright  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  Stratfc»tl  man  In  a  television 
debate  on  channel  13  In  order  to  enlighten 
his  consutuents.  we  the  people,  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  birthday  boy  as  the  author  of 
the  Shakespearean  works. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnujoriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
evidently  because  of  the  insistence  of 
certain  pressure  groups  that  the  House 
civil  rights  bill  is  not  strcmg  enough 
many  apparently  are  unaware  that  it  is 
a  stronger  bill  than  that  originally  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  For  instance,  it  con- 
tains an  PEPC  bill,  which  was  not  in  the 
original  Kennedy  omnibus  Senate  bill. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  18  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  bill  of  that  character  but  al- 
ways without  avail.  Some  sections  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  e^Tedally  that  deal- 
ing with  voting,  are  supposed  to  be  aimed 
at  the  South.  But  FEPC  Is  of  na^tJnn^i 
application  and  it  has  been  so  repugnant 
to  both  businessmen  and  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  Nation  that  a 
maJOTity  of  the  Senate  has  never  been 
won  for  its  support  It  is  objected  to  by^ 
management  because  it  takes  from  man- 
agement its  essential  discretionary 
powers  over  employment  of  those  best 
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iMboe  unions  and  employment  agencies 
would  be  placed  under  the  same  restrictions 
and  requirements  Imposed  upon  employers. 
They  too  would  be  drastically  affected  by  this 
IMll. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  tiUe  vn  does  not 
prohibit  discrimination  merely  by  reason  of 
race,  but  also  by  reason  of  "religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin."  Necessarily,  records  would 
have  to  be  kept  to  reflect  all  this  informa- 
tion. 

The  equal  emplojrment  provisions  would 
not  apply  to  the  States  and  their  subdivi- 
sions, to  bona  fide  private  clubs,  or  to  re- 
ligious Institutions.  Otherwise,  every  em- 
ployer of  as  many  as  25  workers,  and  every 
union  of  as  many  as  25  members,  would  be 
covered. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  Is  that  a 
brandnew  "unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice" Is  being  created.  A  brandnew  Fed- 
eral agency  is  to  be  brought  into  being. 
with  all  the  familiar  trappings  of  rulemak- 
ing power.  The  act  provides  for  the  same 
posting  of  notices  required  under  minimum 
wage  laws.  Every  employer  and  every  union 
would  have  to  maintain  and  to-  preserve 
"such  records  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe"—and  we  may  be  certain  such  rec- 
ords would  be  voluminous. 

Yet  in  the  whole  bill,  there  is  not  one 
line  to  guide  or  to  restrict  this  Commission 
in  determining  "discrimination,"  which  is 
what  the  blU  is  all  about.  Are  quota  sys- 
tems to  be  Imposed?  Are  employers  to  face 
rebuttable  presumptions  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  imlawful  practices  if  in  every  phase 
of  their  operations,  fewer  than  half  of  their 
workers  are  women,  or  fewer  than  11  percent 
are  Negroes,  or  fewer  than  5  percent  are 
Jews? 

The  thousand  questions  raised  by  title 
vn  are  not  merely  rhetorical  questions;  these 
are  serious  questions  that  have  received  far 
too  little  conslderaUon  by  the  employers  and 
unions  so  intimately  affected  by  the  bill. 
We  urge  them  to  penetrate  the  fog  of  civil 
rights  and  to  study  this  bill  as  a  matter  of 
binding,  permanent  law.  In  the  pretty  name 
of  "equal  opportimlty,"  the  sponsors  have 
raised  an  illusion  that  has  enchanted  a  great 
part  of  the  coxmtry.  But  the  bill  Is  a  mare's 
nest;  and  the  opportunities  It  would  create 
would  be  chiefly  oppOTtunltles  for  Federal 
harassment  and  for  new  and  more  bitter 
racial  tensions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

CV   CAUVORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  America  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  oceanography 
and  the  eflTect  which  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  oceans  will  have  upon  the 
future  of  the  world  and  our  country  in 
particular. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
the  world  is  covered  by  oceans  and,  since 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  a  great  source 
of  food  that  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
ploited nor  are  we  fully  aware  of  the 
great  potential  of  the  oceans  as  a  source 
of  minerals  so  important  to  our  economy. 

E>r.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr..  technical  as- 
sistant to  Director.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Office  of  the  President,  re- 


cently gave  a  very  scholarly  address  be- 
fore the  Governor's  confermce  on  "Cali- 
fornia and  the  World  Oceans"  in  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

In  this  paper,  he  summaribes  ocean - 
ogTHphj  and  its  importance  and  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  you. 

OcaAWic  Resxabch  akd  Public  Policy 
(Address  by  Edward  Wenk,  Jr..   before   the 

Oovernor-s  conference  on  "California  and 

the    World    Oceans."    Los    Angeles.    Calif 

January  31.  1B64) 

IKTaODtTCTION 

Governor  Brown,  other  ofllclals  of  the  State 
Of  California,  my  fellow  colleagues,  guests 
it  Is  a  genuine  privilege  to  participate  in  this 
symposium— to  examine  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ference the  diverse  interesto  and  problems 
which  relate  to  "California  and  tbe  World 
Oceans."  Resldento  of  this  State  are  for- 
tunate to  have  among  Ito  leaders,  those  with 
vision  and  initiative  to  explore  these  impli- 
cations for  the  lives  and  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  Nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit 
For  apart  from  facttial  information  that  par- 
ticipants will  carry  away  from  this  session 
the  sponsorship  of  such  an  inquiry  by  a 
State  executive  reflects  an  essential  strength 
of  American  political  processes.  Thoee  with 
common  Interests,  such  as  In  Callfornias 
oceanic  development  must  seek  local  reme 
dies  to  local  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  this  conference  meets 
In  appreciation  of  the  pervasiveness  of  na- 
ture, for  the  ocean  environment  which  mtist 
be  understood  for  wise  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems is  not  circiimscrlbed  by  state  or  even 
National  boundaries. 

These  problems,  incidentally,  are  of  two 
kinds— problems  In  natiiral  science  and 
problems  In  political  science.  But  barriers 
to  progress  faU  Into  three  categories— these 
two  problem  areas  and  a  third— because  of 
the  addiUonal  dUBculty  of  communicating 
wisdom  between  these  "two  worlds."  In 
preparing  this  address.  I  came  to  the  belief 
that  my  assignment — to  discuss  oceanogra- 
phy In  the  context  ot  pubUc  policy— may 
prove  uncomfortably  provocative.  Other 
speakers,  concentrating  on  special  topics 
such  as  flshwles  or  mineral  resources  should 
encoimter  in  this  diversified  audience  only 
a  few  other  experts  who  might  contest  their 
arguments.  But  In  the  domain  of  public 
policy,  everyone  Is  an  expert. 

I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  review  the 
more  conspicuous  obJecUves  for  translating 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  to  fvUflll  our  collec- 
Ove  national  goiOs.  and  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  responded 
during  the  past  few  years  to  these  chal- 
lenges. I  shall  also  discuss  the  processes  of 
public  policymaking  which  encompass  prior- 
ity setting  ot  research  budgeta,  and  barriers 
to  progress  as  I  see  them  at  a  Federal  level. 
I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  to- 
ward their  solution  which  may  call  for  action 
at  the  State  level. 

HISTORICAL    ORIGINS 

From  this  Nation's  infancy,  the  oceans 
have  had  a  vital  Influence  on  our  economic 
and  political  development.  It  Is  an  influ- 
ence, however,  that  reflects  a  curious  contra- 
diction. The  sea  has  acted  as  a  buffer  against 
aggression.  Behind  this  moat,  It  was  possible 
to  develop  rich  physical  and  human  re- 
sources ot  a  continent.  Isolated  from  pres- 
sures of  neighbors  leas  well  endowed.  The 
sea  has  simultaneously  acted  as  a  medium 
of  communication.  facUltaUng  exchange  of 
both  merchandise  and  culture  that  has 
served  as  well  at  home  and  fostered  our  pres- 
tige abroad. 

Despite  these  ocean -oriented  beginnings, 
our  national  awareness  of  the  Importance 
of  the  sea  has  waxed  and  waned.  For  ex- 
ample, our  peacetime  merchant  marine 
reached  a  peak  tonnage  In   1810.  then  de- 
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cllned;  that  tonnage  was  not  again  exceeded 
until  1845.  A  subsequent  higher  peak  In 
I860  was  not  matched  unUl  1920  when  the 
Nation  put  to  good  advantage  freighters 
hasUly  built  for  military  transport.  Even 
with  a  surge  immediately  after  World  War 
II,  a  period  of  decline  has  occurred  since. 
I  should  add  that  In  the  past,  our  merchant 
fleet  earned  a  substantial  share  of  world 
trade  as  much  because  of  its  quality  as  Its 
size. 

Our  Indifference  to  the  sea  has  also  been 
reflected  In  our  lagging  development  of 
oceanic  research.  To  be  sure,  our  seafarers 
have  been  characterized  as  romanUc  men 
of  action  rather  than  of  reflection.  Yet,  our 
Nation  achieved  notable  firsts  in  oceanic 
research.  Benjamin  Franklin  first  mapped 
the  Gulf  Stream;  Nathaniel  Bowdltch  pub- 
lished the  first  technical  treatise  on  naviga- 
tion; In  1838,  WUk'es  explored  the  South 
Pacific,  and  in  1862,  Perry  the  North  Pacific 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  In  1855  imder- 
took  the  first  systematic  charting  of  star- 
face  currents  and  winds. 

But  American  oceanography  did  not  ful- 
fill Its  early  promise.  Especially  upon  the 
advent  of  steam.  It  drifted  and  declined. 
Those  who  used  the  oceans  no  longer  crit- 
ically needed  Information  on  winds  and 
cxirrents. 

In  1927,  the  first  of  three  Important  In- 
quiries was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Into  the  health  of  this 
branch  of  science.  Inadequacies  revealed  by 
their  report  stimulated  private  endowments 
for  Scrlpps  and  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institutions,  laboratories  on  both  coasts, 
which  have  provided  muscular  scientific 
leadership  ever  since.  The  momentum  did 
not  continue.  Surprisingly,  even  after  the 
importance  of  submarine  warfare  to  our 
military  strength  was  so  amply  demonstrated 
during  World  War  U,  the  requisite  research 
to  understand  the  subtle  but  critical  nature 
of  the  fluid  environment  once  more  declined. 
In  1961,  a  second  Academy  study  called  for 
new  Federal  sponsorship  of  research,  but  only 
In  additional  amounts  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  annually.  Then  In  1987, 
when  a  number  of  Federal  agenciea  recog- 
nized how  seriously  they  were  falling  short 
In  ftilfilllng  their  statutory  missions  because 
of  a  stm  feeble  oceanic  research  enterprise, 
they  requested  a  third  study  by  the  Academy. 
Under  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Harrison  Brown, 
professor  of  geochemistry  at  Cai  Tech.  the 
analysis  that  emerged  set  forth  a  clear  set 
of  goals;  equally  significant,  their  report 
proved  an  effective  catalyst  In  develoi^ng  a 
broader  base  of  public  support. 

mVIGORATID  OCXANOCRAPHIC  RXSEARCH  TO  MEET 
NATIONAL   COALS 

In  unequivocal  language,  the  report  called 
for  a  sharp  Increase  In  Federal  support  of 
research  If  Indeed  the  Nation  was  to  meet 
contwnporary  opportimitles  and^  the  chal- 
lenges of  foreign  scientific  eminence. 

Arguments  for  strengthening  support  of 
oceanographlc  research  to  meet  broad  na- 
tional goals  Included: 

(1)  Maintaining  military  defense. 

(2)  Strengthening  basic  research — as  a 
source  of  Information  for  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical applications,  and  of  hard  fact  to  sup- 
port policymaking;  In  othM  words,  a- long- 
range  Investment  against  the  unforeseen. 

(3)  The  development  and  Intelligent  con- 
servation of  biological  and  mineral  resources 
m  the  world  oceans,  and  In  domestic  waters. 

(4)  Protecting  the  ocean  environment 
sgainst  accidental  pollution. 

(6)  Oollectlng  oceanic  data  essential  to 
meteorology,  without  which  accurate  weather 
forecasting  Is  limited  to  short  time  Intervals. 

(6)  VoAterlng  technical  assistance  to  newly 
developing  nations,  especially  to  help  those 
suffering  protein  deficiency  to  look  to  the 
sea. 
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(7)  Developing  international  law  related 
to  rights  of  sovereignty  transit,  fishing,  and 
conservation. 

(8)  Protecting  property,  and  safety  of  life 
on  or  In  proximity  to  the  sea. 

(9)  Assisting  the  VS.  fishing  and  shlpjrfng 
Industries,  and  offshore  oU,  sea  mining  and 
recreational  Industries. 

These  considerations  were  far  from  new. 
They  were  already  spelled  out  In  statutory 
mission  requirements  of  nearly  20  Federal 
agencies;  the  first  such  act — establishing  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — goes  back  to 
1807.  But  the  October  4. 1967.  Soviet  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik  I  heightened  the  awareness 
of  a  new  era  wherein  our  military  security, 
our  prestige,  our  world  leadership  broadly 
depend  upon  science. 

As  restated  by  the  Academy,  this  rationale 
found  eloquent  endorsement  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  especially  Congress- 
man G»}aGK  MiLLZx  of  California  and  Sena- 
tor Warxzn  Magnttson. 

Because  no  other  sotirce  of  funding  or  lead- 
ership was  evident  to  meet  these  needs,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  assume  the  respon- 
sibility. They  urged  that  th»  fiscal  year  1958 
Federal  expenditures  of  about  $32  million  for 
oceanography  be  Immediately  Increased,  and 
after  a  10-year  surge  of  ship  construction, 
that  annual  budgets  be  sustained  at  about 
•78  million.  $867  million  would  be  required 
over  the  decade  of  the  1960*8. 

In  1960.  a  p<^cy  study  on  ocean  sciences 
by  the  House  of  Reix-esentatives  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  estimated  that 
annual  research  levels  needed  to  meet  na- 
tional goals  should  aim  for  a  target  in  1970 
closer  to  $100  million  per  year.  In  Jime  1963. 
a  comprehensive  analysis  prepared  for  the 
President  by  hla  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  of  kmg-range  goals  and  pro- 
grams estimated  that  expenditures  of  $360 
million  annually  would  be  required  by  1972 
to  meet  the  multiple  national  Interests 
which  relate  to  the  sea. 

This  FMo-al  report  Is  alsd  significant  for 
its  unprecedented  statement  of  a  unified  and 
a  coherent  sense  of  purpose: 

"To  comprehend  the  world  oceans.  Its 
boundaries.  Its  properties,  and  Its  processes, 
and  to  exploit  this  comprehension  In  the 
public  Interest,  in  the  enhancement  of  our 
security,  our  Cxilture.  International  posture 
and  economic  growth." 

THE  rRAlCKWOXK    OF  PXTBLIC   POLICT 

Any  implementation  of  such  a  goal  as- 
s\imes  meaning  only  in  the  broader  ccmtext 
of  pubUc  poUcy.  As  a  nation,  we  Intend  to 
maintain  a  vastly  superior  military  capa- 
bility. Because  of  its  potential  for  security, 
we  also  Intend  to  maintain  a  scientific  estab- 
lishment without  peer.  There  is  no  clearer 
expressicm  of  these  priorities  and  IntenUons 
than  the  budget.  In  fact.  It  is  In  making 
choices  amidst  competlUon  for  fimds  that 
policy  is  frequenUy  made.  JercMne  Wiesner 
once  said  that  the  budget  U  an  elegant,  one- 
dimenslMial  representation  of  all  the  multi- 
dimensional and  competing  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Natlcm.  By  no  more  direct 
means  can  the  President  dramatize  his 
choices. 

Recent  growth  of  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  is  a  clear  yardstick 
of  how  essential  we  regard  science  and  en- 
gineering as  both  Uie  cutting  edge  and  the 
vehicle  of  poUcj. 

Expendlturea  have  grown  from  $3.3  bil- 
lion in  1966,  4  percent  of  the  Vsderal  budget, 
to  $16.3  bUllon  proposed  for  flacal  year  1965, 
16  percent  of  the  budget.  Bgat^flTa  percent 
of  these  funda— In  budgeta  of  Dapartment  oC 
Defense.  ABO.  and  NASA— are  intanded  to 
maintain  security.  The  importance  of  this 
area  Is  clear  and  the  Federal  role  la  clear. 

This  year,  we  enter  an  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant era  of  tranaltlon.  The  President  is 
proposing  a  leveling  off  of  defense  R.  ft  D.. 
and  space  appropriations.    The  ao  percent 


per  year  growth  rate  for  the  last  5   years 
comes  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Several  factors  are  Involved,  and  It  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  finer  grain  of  public  pol- 
icy to  comprehend  the  basis  for  this  action. 
First  and  foremost,  as  Dr.  Wiesner  has  stated 
before  the  Congress,  "while  the  characteris- 
tic of  constant  change  (and  growth)  con- 
tinues to  dominate  scientific  activities,  we 
may  have  reached  a  point  of  relative  stability 
In  that  aspect  of  oiir  technology — the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  for  military  purposes — 
which  has  stimulated  our  scientific  progress 
over  the  last  10  years."  Our  present  superi- 
ority in  weapons  Is  based  on  a  massive  de- 
struction capability  of  nuclear  weapons,  a 
quickened  response  time  of  electronic  warn- 
ing ccmununlcations,  and  a  delivery  system 
permitting  retaliation  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  30  minutes.  New  research  ideas  that  pre- 
viously warranted  this  continued  growth  in 
the  mUltary  R.  A  D.  enterprise  are  not  war- 
ranting development  at  the  pace  they  were 
previously. 

To  understand  these  Implications  fully. 
It  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  funds 
for  research  and  funds  for  develc^unent. 
Their  motivation  Is  different;  processes  of 
Internal  priority  setting  are  different:  proc- 
esses for  the  conduct  of  these  two  activities 
are  different,  and  decisions  as  to  total  levels 
of  support  are  arrived  at  dlfferentiy.  While 
both  research  and  development  are  leveling 
off.  the  most  severe  deceleration  is  in  the  mil- 
itary development  c(xnponent. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  16  percent  of 
Federal  development  expendltiires  devoted 
to  the  nonsecurlty  area  may  grow,  but  Its 
rate  and  direction  mtist  depend  en  a  new 
set  of  public  decisions  rested  to  economic 
and  social  needs  rather  than  military. 

Another  consideration  related  to  fiscal  pol- 
icy arises  from  budget  gxildellnee  and  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  January  21  message  to  provide  ample  as- 
siu^nce  to  the  Congress  of  our  determination 
to  keep  costs  tmder  tight  centred: 

1.  "Spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  itself  Is  neither  bad  nor  good — bad  where 
it  involves  overstafllng  of  Government  agen- 
cies. OT-  needless  duplication  of  funetkms. 
or  poor  inanag«nent,  or  public  services 
which  cost  more  than  they  are  worth,  or  the 
intrusion  of  Government  into  areas  where 
it  does  not  belong,  it  can  be  good  when  it 
is  set  to  work  efllolentiy  in  the  Interests  of 
our  national  strength,  economic  progress,  and 
human  compassion." 

2.  "An  axistere  budget  need  not  be  and 
should  not  be  a  standstill  budget." 

Let  me  close  this  discussion  of  the  tapestry 
of  public  policy  by  noting  several  new  steps 
in  the  executive  branch  focused  both  on 
enhancement  of  the  decisionmaking  process 
and  on  effective  Implementotion  through 
Improved  management. 

First,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  In  concert  with  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  Adviser  and  the  Preaident's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  represent  an 
unprecedented  capability  erf  providing  scien- 
tific and  engineering  advice  to  the  President 
relevant  to  poUcy  decisions  at  the  White 
Hotise  level. 

Secondly,  working  through  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Government  is  developing  a  highly  effective 
mechanism  for  coordination,  by  which  a 
pltiraUty  of  agencies  having  diverse  mi— t^n^ 
that  caU  on  the  same  pool  of  sclentlflc  dis- 
ciplines and  the  same  pool  of  trained  man- 
power can  plan  ahead  and  plan  togather. 

Third,  we  are  developing  technlquea  of 
long-range  plaiuUng  so  as  to  Improve  our 
understanding  of  the  optimum  mix  of  funds, 
facilities  and  manpower  for  effective  conduct 
of  reaearch,  and  the  long-term  development 
of  these  resources  to  assure  their  availability 
when  needed  In  quality  as  weU  as  quantity. 
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obliged  to  employ.  We  will  also  have  In- 
vested »39  million  In  new  shore  faclUUea. 
Most  Important,  the  annual  support  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  associated  Instru- 
mentation will  have  grown  from,*  16  million 
In  fiscal  year  1959  to  »83  million  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 

While  these  funds  are  not  a  large  fraction 
of  Federal  R.  &  D.  budgets,  their  size  and 
growth  mxiat  be  measured  In  terms  of  the 
exceedingly  amall  Initial  nucleus  of  acUvlty. 
For  this  reason,  these  Investments  had  a 
particular  policy  objective.  In  1961  when 
President  Kennedy  made  an  Intense  review 
of  our  national  capability,  he  decided  that 
sound  future  growth  made  urgent  the  rem- 
edy of  two  serious  shortages — trained 
sclentltsts  capable  of  specialized  work  in 
oceanography,  and  modern  facilities — ships. 
computers,  laboratories  and  Instruments. 
We  have  thus  concentrated  our  resources  to 
improve  the  base  of  research,  education  and 
training  on  which  this  Nation  can  draw  In 
the  future  to  meet  whatever  requirements 
for  an  accelerated  program  that  circum- 
stances of  practical  need  may  require. 

We  especially  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
mlnuscle  base  of  only  a.OOO  Junior  and  senior 
scientists.  We  were  persuaded  that  any  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  vast  unknown  areas  of 
the  ocean  as  the  prelude  to  utilizing  the 
ocean  more  effectively  for  man's  benefit,  crit- 
ically required  expansion  In  o\ir  small  cadre 
of  well-tndned  manpower.  Parenthetically, 
we  have  recognized  that  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  research  InvestigatOTs  have  been 
trained  as  ooeanographers.  The  vast  ma- 
jority were  trained  In  classical  dlsclpUnes  of 
physics,  geology,  biology,  and  have  subse- 
quenUy  redhrected  their  interests  to  prob- 
lems in  their  field  associated  with  the  sea. 

In  short,  because  of  the  ctxnparatively 
primitive  state  of  this  field  in  relation  to  its 
potential  for  the  Nation,  President  Kennedy 
made  a  deliberate  decision  in  1961  that  fund- 
ing was  required  at  a  rate  somewhat  greater 
than  for  support  of  science  across  the  board. 
This  was  a  highly  significant  policy  decision 
that  should  Insure  that  this  Nation  wlU  never 
again  allow  Intellectual  hibernation  in  our 
quest  for  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  sea.  That  momentum  continues  in  fiscal 
year  1965. 


growth  Is  the  Navy.  This  reveals  a  stronger 
determination  to  comprehend  the  environ- 
ment In  which  our  sea-based  nuclear  deter- 
rents must  operate  and  in  which  an  increas- 
ing nimaber  of  nuclear-propelled  Soviet  sub- 
marines now  prowl.  BudgeU  of  some  other 
agencies  show  Uttie  growth  from  last  year 
to  some  extent  a  reaction  to  congressional 
views.  For  In  a  tight  budget  year,  operating 
officials  are  understandably  reluctant  to  pro- 
pose expansion  In  elements  that  have  been 
consistentiy  unpopular  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  any  discussion  of  oceanographic  bud"- 
ets,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
many  ouher  activities  not  catalogued  under 
this  rubric  which  contribute  dlrecUy  and 
indirectly  to  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
to  expansion  of  the  reqvilslte  resources  of 
manpower  and  faculties.  Research  In  classi- 
cal disciplines  cut  across  ooecmography  m 
genetics.  In  geophysics,  atmospheric  sciences 
and  water  research,  and  contribute  im- 
portant fragments  of  answers  to  questions 
about  the  sea.  The  Navy's  hydrodynamics 
and  ASW  program  and  NSFs  Mohole  do 
llkewles  In  development  of  engineering 
knowledge  concerned  with  building  and 
operating  ships,  structures,  vehicles  and 
equipment. 

In  the  training  area.  President  Kennedy 
and  now  President  Johnson  put  great  stress 
on  needs  to  broaden  fellowship  opportuni- 

i\!i' ..f*^"'"**  '^^  improved  geographical 
distribution  of  educational  excellence  for 
graduate  study  In  englneerlng,-mathematics 
and  physical  sciences.  With  congressional 
action  favorably  completed  on  parts  of  that 
program,  and  others  now  awaiting  action  at 
this  session,  an  imparalleled  opportunity  ex- 
ists in  the  area  of  ocean  engineering  for 
••new  starts"  of  graduate  students  and  tor 
development  of  new  ciirrlcula  and  training 
facilities.  * 
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THX  nSCAL   TEAR    1965  BUDGET 

The  $138  million  oceanographic  budget  is 
consistent  with  stringent  guidelines  estab- 
llahed  for  the  budget  as  a  whole.    Neverthe- 
less, this  sector  has  been  carefully  tailored 
to  maintain  a  growth  in  the  effective  cutting 
edge  of  research:    The  conduct  of  research 
and  associated  Instrumentation  is  projected 
to  grow  to  $83  million  compared  to  $71  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1964  and  $59  million  in 
fiscal  year  1963.    For  research  to  grow  38  per- 
cent in  2  years  while  the  program  as  a  whole 
grew  only  11  percent  has  been  at  the  sacri- 
fice  mainly   of  new  ship    construction.     It 
reflects  a  decision  to  hasten  completion  and 
evaluation  of  the  new  ships  already  funded 
so  as  to  gain  the  benefit  of  seagoing  experi- 
ence   with    these   floating    laboratories    and 
thus  not  perpetuate  imexpected  deflclencies 
in  tile  first  ship  of  a  class  by  blindly  build- 
ing duplicates.     Moreover,  we  are  now  on 
the  threshold  of  a  revolution  In  engineering 
of   research   tools.     The   new   generation  of 
oceanographic   scientists   may    find    advan- 
tages to  unmanned  buoys,  aircraft,  special 
platfcoms  such  as  FLIP,  submarines,  and  a 
boat  of  other  novel  approaches  that  may  in- 
fluence'future  capital  investments. 

The  fiscal  y««r  196S  budget  for  oceanogra- 
phy, outlined  in  the  appendix,  reflects  other 
policy  conalderatlona.  First,  when  consld- 
«red  agoncy  by  agency,  the  primary  source  of 


POLICT    DECISIONS  FOB   MANAGEMENT 

While  the  budgets  represent  policy  deci- 
sions on  program  balance  and  level,  there 
has    been    a    second    dlmensl(xi    of    Federal 
policy  related  to  management.    The  stimula- 
tion of  oceanograjmy  has  been  deemed  in 
the  national  interest.     But  components  of 
research  are  the  responsibility  o*  a  ntmiber 
of  separate  agencies,  and  not  the  dominant 
responslbUity  of  any  single  one.    Along  with 
a  policy  decision  of  increased  support   there 
was  also  a  decision  made  on  how  the  pro- 
gram would  be  Implemented.     Alternatives 
were  considered  between  strengthening  pro- 
grama  In  the  agencies  already  having  author- 
ity and  Jurisdictional  Interests,  or  excising 
this  Jurisdiction  from  each  and  combining 
these  Interests  In  a  new  Federal  department 
of  oceanography.    Because  of  the  relevance 
of  research  to  the  broader  missions— defense 
fisheries  development,  protection  of  public 
health.  Improved  weather  forecasting,  etc., 
the  first  alternative  was  selected.    Coordina- 
tion   then    became   essential.      The   Federal 
CouncU  for  Science  and  Technology,  a  new 
instrument  of  Government  first  established 
in  1959  as  a  "science  cabinet"  was  given  this 
responslbUity,    and    It    has    exercised    this 
function  through  Its  Interagency  Committee 
on  Oceanography. 

We  now  regard  the  ICO  as  an  evolving 
model  of  cooperative  Federal  effort,  and  a 
refutation  of  the  belief  that  our  depart- 
mental structure  of  government  defies  co- 
ordination. The  ICO  has  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  (1)  each  year,  a  single 
national  program  reflecting  efforts  of  20 
agencies  is  developed  and  presented  as  an 
Integrated,  Oovemment-wlde  budget,  cate- 
gorized by  agency  and  fimction;  (2)  annual 
Increments  are  matched  to  a  long-term  plan 
which  includes  a  statement  of  national  goals 
of  agency  roles,  of  ships,  faclUttee  and  man- 
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power  needed  for  achievement  ot  Objective*; 
(3)  participating  agencies  plan  alieMl  and 
plan  together,  establishing  opttaram  lerali  of 
support,  balance  between  flaUte;  (4)  pro- 
grams are  reviewed  to  »"*"*"»««t  unwitting 
dupUcation  and  eqjMdaUy  to  identify  gi^is 
whose  correction  is  vital  to  total  effectivc- 
ness;  (5)  focal  resp<xisiblllty  is  SBitlgnftd 
groups  or  agencies  to  fill  these  g^M;  (8) 
oceanognq;ihlc  data  are  centraUy  collected, 
standardized,  and  distributed;  (7)  ship 
schedules  are  publiabed  in  advance  to  per- 
mit efficient  sharing  and  utilization  ct  fa- 
culties; and  (8)  govemmentwlde  manpower 
requirements  and  recruiting  are  coordinated. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  long-range  plan 
In  oceanography  is  the  first  one  developed 
for  any  field  of  science  and  has  been  a 
8o\n-ce  of  experience  that  Is  being  widely 
appUed. 

Success  for  this  activity  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  ICO  chairman.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  James  Wakelin,  to  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  ICO  members  and  to  staff 
for  generating  a  new  pattern  in  Government 
wherein  concern  develops  mutually  for  what 
la  In  the  national  Interest  as  well  as  what  Is 
In  the  agency  Interest. 

THE  LOOK  AHEAD  DT  FEDEXAL  OCEAKIC  aXSEAKCB 

With  5  years  of  steady  R.  &  D.  growth,  this 
should  be  a  year  of  analysis— of  stocktak- 
ing— a  critical  prelude  to  ttie  future:  to  Iden- 
tify those  scientific  areas  that  would  yield 
productively  to  more  concerted  attack,  and 
those  where  knowledge  is  most  virgently  re- 
quired so  that  we  can  more  aggressively  ex- 
ploit the  ocean  for  man's  benefit,  both  for 
secxirlty  and  tor  our  national  welfare. 

Federal  patronizing  of  all  scientific  disci- 
plines is  motivated  not  as  science  for  scien- 
tists, but  because  science  serves  mankind. 
The  manner  in  which  it  wUl  serve  is  often 
unforeseen,  and  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  policy  matter  Is  determined  to  support  the 
present  national  investment  in  research  and 
broaden  the  geographical  base  around  cen- 
ters of  exceUence  for  education  and  training 
in  engineering  and  the  sciences — to  be  sure 
that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  unexpected 
with  research  competence  and  speclxUlzed 
manpower  ample  in  qiiaUty  as  weU  as  quan- 
tity. Oceanographic  research  wlU  continue 
to  gain  support  in  that  brofui  context,  at 
levels  consistent  with  sound  growth  In  this 
Nation's  scientific  enterprises. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  committed  to  a 
maturing  i»-ogram  of  research  to  enhance 
understanding  about  the  oceans.  But  how 
about  oceanic  engineering  development? 

It  Is  here  that  we  see,  within  the  R.  St  D. 
matrix,  that  except  for  defense  and  fisheries 
activity,  our  main  efforts  have  been  at  the 
"R"  end  of  the  spectriim.  In  a  sense,  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  opportunity  for 
oceanic  development — to  convert  some  of 
the  dreams  of  ocean  exploration  and  mining, 
of  fish  farming,  into  realities,  to  meet  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  of  the  Nation.  We 
wlU  need  soimd  ocean  engineering,  creative 
in  concept,  but  practice}  In  considering  eco- 
nomic Justification. 

Who  wlU  pay  for  these  developments?  This 
is  not  at  all  clear.  Most  of  these  areas  that 
transcend  security  are  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  WlU  they  need  additional 
incentives  for  private  investment?  Is  there 
a  Federal  role  of  investing  seed  ci^iital  in 
the  national  Interest  to  encourage  this  de- 
velopment If  the  payoff  is  too  remote  to 
prove  attractive  to  private  investment? 

It  is  here  that  we  see  such  choices  are  not 
questions  of  research  to  be  answerad  by 
sclentiata,  but  quevtions  in  the  area  of  public 
policy — ^wlth  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Nation  acting  through  their  representattrea. 

WAtl^TPS   TO   FEOGKaSS 

What  factors  may  impede  realization  ot 
thispotentUl? 


First  and  foremost.  I  wotild  suggest  inade- 
quate depth  to  Interest  and  to  understand- 
ing of  these  policy  issiies  by  the  general  pub- 
lic and  even  by  special  Interest*.  Last  year 
the  Congress  did  not  convene  hearings  to 
examine  the  fiscal  year  1964  program,  the 
long-range  program  or  issues  related  to 
oceanography  as  a  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  significant  cuts  in  the 
mineral  resources  area  In  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  Bureau  ot  Mines,  with  *evere  dislo- 
cation In  the  ICO  coordinated  program,  be- 
cause the  President  had  proposed  that  these 
agencies  undertake  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. Also,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
was  assigned  a  major  role  in  future  oceano- 
graphic research.  Their  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  proposal  of  $589  miUion  took  a  major 
cut  In  the  House  to  $323  mlUlon,  and  was 
restored  to  only  $363  mlUlon  in  conference. 
Oceanic  components  were  seriously  jeop- 
ardized, yet  few  outside  of  the  Executive 
branch  undertook  defense  of  their  budget. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  coordina- 
tion. While  the  Executive  undertake*  to 
develop  a  single  coherent  program  of  its 
20  constituent  agenciee,  the  program  is  frag- 
mented when  reviewed  by  some  30  appropria- 
tion subccunmittees  In  both  Houses;  it  be- 
comea  vulnerable  to  cuts  anywhere  without 
reference  to  the  program  as  a  whole.  This 
year  we  hope  to  assist  the  Congress  in  its 
budget  review  by  having  each  agency  submit 
a  copy  of  the  ICO  report  on  the  Govemment- 
wlde program,  along  with  the  agency's 
budget. 

A  third  barrier  lies  In  our  not  successfvUly 
blending  together  participation  by  Industry 
with  that  of  universities  and  Government. 
This  triad  of  contributions  has  proved  to  be 
our  source  of  technological  supremacy  in 
military  defense;  it  is  being  vigorously  exer- 
cised in  o\ir  maturing  space  effort.  Mutual 
suspicions  between  imiversities  and  Industry 
mvust  be  eased  if  the  unique  contributions  of 
each  by  enhanced  engineering  of  research 
tools  are  to  be  frtiitfully  employed  to  bring 
oceanography  into  the  20th  century. 

A  foiuth  barrier  lies  in  the  continued 
shortage  of  scientlsta  and  engineers  to  work 
on  problems  in  tUt  sea — ^particularly  of  those 
Individuals  who  c(»nbine  high  training  with 
talent  for  research,  for  program  management 
and  bold  engineering  leadership.  Specialists 
are  needed  because  most  research  in  the 
oceans  Is  problem-cariented;  but  we  need  more 
able  generallsts  who  can  see  forests  as  well  as 
trees,  and  who  can  lead  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expeditions  of  the  20th  century. 

A  fifth  barrier  lies  in  historic  lack  of  com- 
munication between  research  interests  and 
regulatory  bodies.  We  have  taken  many 
Important  legislative  and  administrative 
steps  to  conserve  our  resources.  These  de- 
cisions should  be  reevaluated  in  light  of  new 
data  on  resource  reserves,  on  new  principles 
of  dynamic  conservation,  but  eq>eclaUy  in 
light  of  scientific  results  which  can  Illumi- 
nate policy  issues  and  reveal  whether  regula- 
tion, say  of  fishing  techniques,  reflect  under- 
standing of  the  total  marine  ecology.  In  a 
sense,  we  need  better  techniques  for  intro- 
ducing feedback  to  the  regulatory  process  so 
that  it  become*  more  than  a  device  for  main- 
taining the  status  quo. 

Yet.  a  sixth  barrier  lies  in  problems  of 
stalOng  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments with  their  share  of  topnotch  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  We  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  exceedingly  able  Tpeoplt  in  Federal 
oceanogn^ifalc  r«*ea«ch  post*— men  who  im- 
derstand  both  reaeazeh  opyurUmltie*  and 
technique*  for  making  a  eumbacaome  bu- 
reaucracy work.  If  government  1*  to  play 
such  a  vital  role  In  funding  research  in  the 
oceans,  and  In  utilising  result*  to  make 
policy,  government  mnct  be  able  to  attract 
and  retain  more  o(  It*  ahare  of  talent.  There 
ha*  been  too  long  a  deprecaU<»  ot  thoee  who 


choose  pubUc  service  as  a  career.  Step*  of 
brofuler  understanding  are  needed  to  assure 
that  even  If  this  activity  1*  not  soti^t  for  a 
lifelong  career,  the  mobility  in  and  out  of' 
government  to  induslTy  and  universities 
should  be  reciprocal.  Dfsparate  salary  re- 
mains part  ot  the  proMem.  and  continued 
steps  are  needed  to  assure  equltablllty  In 
compensation. 

ISSTTXS  B^XIXX  STATK  GOVXBNMXirrS 

To  summarize— this  Nation  has  vaclUated 
in  the  past  in  it*  Interest  In  the  seik.  The 
Executive  ha*  made  a  decision  to  compre- 
hend It — ^to  ejplon  it — ^to  exploit  it  for  man's 
benefit.  Such  public  policy  decisions  in  a 
democracy  must  be  endcnved  through  a  con- 
sensus expressed  in  the  Congress.  To  main- 
tain our  security,  to  help  the  himgry  of  the 
world  to  nutritional  health,  to  devrtop  our 
resources,  to  protect  the  oceans  from  pollu- 
tion, to  utUize  their  mjntery  and  charm  for 
recreation  in  an  increasln^y  crowded  and 
lu-banized  society — these  are  our  goals.  But 
to  employ  the  oceans  for  man's  ben^t.  and 
to  dispose  its  resources  aa  between  competing 
uses  wisely,  it  is  necessary  to  forecast  the 
manner  In  which  acts  of  man  In^inge  on  his 
natural  environment.  To  forecast  accu- 
rately, man  must  xmdarstand  his  oceanic 
environment.  Research  Is  the  key  to  that 
process. 

I  have  listed  some  barriers  to  progress. 
Their  oorrectlon  must  be  a  matter  ot  public 
lnformati<xi,  debate,  and  decision.  Their 
resolution  may  weU  deserve  and  even  depend 
upon  action  at  State  levels  as  weU  as  at 
Federal  levels. 

In  the  first  Instance,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  together  the  users  ot  our  ocean  re- 
sources with  those  who  make  pubUc  poUcy — 
and  this  makes  sense  at  different  levels  of 
government  because  many  local  problems  re- 
quire local  remedies.  By  such  processes,  it 
should  be  possible  to  anticipate  problems  In 
reso\irce  utilization  before  they  arise,  and, 
as  In  the  case  of  poUution.  become  danger- 
ous and  exceedingly  costly  to  correct. 

It  Is  the  users  ot  oceanic  resources,  and 
policymakers,  who  must  generate  more  stren- 
uous reqtilrements  on  science  as  a  partner  in 
economic  development  (uid  in  intelligent  de- 
cisionmaking. In  fact.  I  cannot  foresee  the 
advance  of  oceanographic  research  in  areas 
other  than  security,  without  such  inltlaitive. 
The  historical  deterioration  ot  oceanography 
when  we  converted  firom  sail  to  steam  is  a 
case  in  point.  When  user-needs  vanished, 
rese€u:>ch  became  sterile^  In  turn,  scientists 
should  Ulximln&to  the  opportunities  with 
more  than  platitude* — and  oommunlcate  in 
practical  language  that  iisers  understand. 
EngineetB  and  economists  mvust  work  with 
sclentistB  to  translate  tiieee  opportunities  to 
realities. 

As  needs  Aui  opportunities  become  more 
visible,  their  diversity  wlU  also  become  evi- 
dent. It  will  not  be  possible  or  desirahle  to 
solve  these  problems  exclusively  in  Washing- 
ton. The  States  may  be  oUlged  to  take  more 
initiative  to  fund  research  to  meet  their  local 
problems.  States  may  also  establish  coordi- 
nating mechanisms  so  that  diverse  elements 
of  State  government  nvay  move  toward  com- 
mon goals.  Through  ocmtinulng  conferences 
as  this  auspicious  symposium,  the  pubUc  can 
be  better  informed;  and  Industrial,  academic 
and  government  intereste  and  experti** 
blended  together. 

The  State  of  California  is  richly — even 
imlquely — endowed  with  competence  In  1x>th 
the  oceanic  sdences.  and  In  engineering 
technology.  It  is  in  a  position  to  translata 
new  discoveries  effectively  to  meet  t*^*'^ 
requirements.  It  ha*  boUi  pobOe  aaiil  pri- 
vate instltutton*  which  can  contrfbote  from 
a  variety  of  experiences  to  soiutlon  at  prol>- 
lems  in  natural  science  and  in  poUttaal  sci- 
ence. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soirrH  cakoluta 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thvnday,  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  yery  distinguished  and  dedicated  citi- 
zen in  the  passing  last  Sunday  of  Mr. 
James  Preston  Williamson  of  both  Bel- 
ton  and  Greenville,  8.C.  Mr.  William- 
son rose  from  humble  beginnings  to 
president  of  a  chain  of  grocery  stores  in 
South  Carolina  and  finally  as  vice  presi- 


dent and  regional  director  for  an  en- 
larged  chain  of  stores  extending  across 
the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  not  only  a  success- 
ful buslnessmazi,  but  he  was  also  noted 
as  an  eminent  and  highly  respected  civic 
leader  in  his  community  and  throughout 
South  Carolina. 

As  a  businessman,  he  brought  many 
innovations  to  the  grocery  business  and 
attained  particular  acclaim  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  personal  service  to  custom- 
ers which  he  fostered  In  all  of  his  stores. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  a  de^  personal 
loss  in  the  passing  of  this  great  citizen, 
and  I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  here  to- 
day by  having  printed  in  the  Cbwcius- 
sioNAL  Record  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  Greenville  News  of  March  3.  1964, 
and  another  from  the  GreenviUe  Pied- 
mont of  March  2,  1964.  Both  of  these 
editorials  pay  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson and  his  many  deeds  of  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  following 
these  remains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(FVom  the  Oreenville   (8.C.)    News,  Mar    3 

1964] 

Jamxs  PmxBTON  Williamson 

Th«  saga  of  tbe  liae  at  James  Preeton  Wil- 

llamaon,  of  Belton  and  Greenville,  from  the 

amaUest  of  beginnings  to  a  poaition  of  re- 

glonal  leadership  in  the  highly  competitive 

grocery  business  would  be  enoogh  to  give 

his  frtends  and  feUoir  dtlaens  great  pride, 

tt  that  were  all  of  the  story. 

But  his  business  suoosm  Is  only  a  part 
o*  the  story  of  the  fast-paced,  dynamic  pro- 
ductive and  full  life  of  the  late  lir.'  Wll- 
Uamoon.  His  full  name  probarbly  surprised 
moet  people  when  they  read  It  In  the  news 
story  of  his  untimely  deatb.  tot  to  one  and 
aU  be  was  "J.  P."  WUllamaoo,  or  just  plain 
"J.  P."  The  latter  was  sufficient  IdenUfloa- 
tton,  for  there  was  only  one. 

In  almost  every  major  effort  or  project 
for  the  lm|M-ovement  of  the  oommunlty  and 
many  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  name  ot 
J.  P.  Wllllamaon  was  someway  connected, 
moat  often  In  the  background  during  the 
laM  30  years  of  his  life. 

lliough  he  had  the  gift  of  Inspired  per- 
sonal leadership  and  the  knack  for  getting 
things  done  personally,  he  probably  was  at 
his  Iseet  In  choosing  leaders,  delegating  to 
thetn  authority  to  do  a  Job  and  backing  them 
to  the  limit. 

He  practiced  this  in  his  business  and  be 
based  his  bid  for  success  on  high  quality, 
accessibility,  and  as  much  personal  service 
to  the  customer  as  the  size  of  the  operation 
permitted.  As  an  executive  he  missed  moet 
the  dally  associations  with  store  personnel 
and  patrons. 

He  practiced  it  also  In  his  civic  and  pub- 
lic service.  Wor  many  yean  he  was  in  the 
forefront,  dreaming  of  plans  for  progresB 
and  daring  to  put  them  Into  effect.  For  in- 
stance, he  served  twice  as  president  of  the 
OreenvUle  Chamber  of  OomnMroe  and  as  first 
chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Aeronautics 
Commission. 

In  later  years,  his  Interests  were  so  many 
and  so  broad  In  scope  that  he  let  others  take 
the  lead,  but  the  word  that  J.  P.  Williamson 
waa  behind  a  cauae  meant  that  he  was  back- 
ing It  all  the  way  and  it  was  usually  enough 
to  Insure  Its  success. 

Only  those  Immediately  Involved  know 
that  for  many  years  Mr.  WlUlamson  had 
been  spending  moet  of  his  time  doing  things 
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for  OreenvUle,  for  South  Carolina,  and  his 
fellow  clttzens.  He  did  them  quietly  and 
quickly  In  a  manner  which  matched  his  al- 
most bruaflue,  staccato  but  soft  speech. 
Once  they  were  done,  he  wanted  nothing 
more  said  about  them. 

A  simple  case  In  point  was  his  Involve- 
ment In  the  "stop  polio"  campaign  of  the 
Greenville  County  foundation  and  the  county 
medical  society.  As  a  foundation  trustee, 
he  gave  his  full  support  at  every  step. 

He  solved  the  problem  of  getting  Dr.  Al- 
bert Sabin.  discoverer  of  the  oral  vaccine. 
to  Greenville  to  help  assure  success  of  the 
local  and  statewide  program  by  dispatching 
his  personal  executive  airplane  to  carry  a 
delegation  to  Cincinnati  to  persuade  the 
brilliant  man  to  come. 

On  the  appointed  date.  Mr.  Williamson 
again  sent  his  plane  to  pick  up  the  busy 
scientist  at  the  end  of  his  workday  and  re- 
turn him  the  next  morning  In  time  to  re- 
sume his  research  and  studies  at  the  usual 
hour. 

This  was  to  him  small,  but  big  to  others 
and  entirely  typical.  Just  as  typical  was  his 
promotion  of  private  aviation  during  his 
years  as  an  active  and  expert  pilot  before 
World  War  II,  when  he  was  a  top  officer  In 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  afterwards  when 
aviation  generally  began  to  boom  and  pri- 
vate planes  for  executive  use  became  com- 
monplace. 

Thus  by  example  and  leadership  did  he 
Influence  the  course  of  events  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  community.  State,  and  region. 
He  never  sought,  even  shunned  public  rec- 
ognition, but  when  Clemson  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  In  1959  the  well  earned 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  Industry,  there 
wasn't  a  member  of  the  class  who  was  more 
elated  over  the  feeling  that  accompanies 
commencement.  On  that  occasion  his  capac- 
ity for  warm  personal  relationships,  his 
character  and  contagious  enthusiasm  were 
at  their  delightful  best. 

These  things,  like  his  gallant  fight  for  life 
against  desperate  odds  when  his  final  illness 
struck,  gave  Insight  Into  the  soul  of  a  man 
of  spirit  and  courage  and  a  great  personality. 
It  is  not  right  to  say  that  any  man  i»  in- 
dispensable, and  J.  P.  Williamson  would 
dispute  It.  But  he  Is  Irreplaceable  In  the 
community  which  Is  so  much  better  for  his 
having  lived  and  worked  In  It. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  have  lost  a  dear 
friend  and  the  community  has  lost  a  great 
benefactor.  We  shall  miss  hin^  and  we 
grieve  with  his  family  as  we  offer  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 

I  From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont, 

&Iar.  2,  1064] 

J.  P.  Williamson  Dies 

James  Preston  Williamson,  vice  president 
of  Wirm-Dlxle  Stores,  was  a  man  who  never 
lost  touch  with  the  ultimate  and  decisive 
contributor  to  his  astoimdlng  mercantile 
success — the  customer. 

He  started  in  the  grocery  business  In  Bel- 
ton  In  a  day  when  a  merchant  pleased  a 
customer,  completely  pleased  him — or  loet 
him.    That  was  In  the  early  twenties. 

Satisfaction  for  the  customer  was  his 
credo.  It  was  reflected  In  the  first  grocery 
he  operated,  being  the  leading  one  In  the 
community.  It  was  reflected  In  his  and  his 
associates  making  that  first  stwe  the  nucleus 
of  a  chain  of  food  stores.  It  was  reflected 
in  consequent  mergers  that  made  his  chain 
a  partner  In  an  enterprise  that  extended 
supermarket  service  throughout  the  south- 
east and  which  satisfied,  pampered,  and  guid- 
ed Into  new  areas  the  eating  habits  of  a 
vast  region. 

Mr.  WlUlamson  died  In  Greenville— his 
adopted  home — yesterday.  Death  brought  to 
an  end  a  career  which  was  marked  by  a  basic 
dedication  to  fair  dealing,  a  desire  to  put 
bright,  clean,  efficient,  and  accessible  stores 
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where  need  existed  and  tha  oourage  to  try 
Innovfttlon   if   it   {Hxmlsed   benefits    to  hto 

customers. 


Constituent  Writes  on  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  are  most  anxious  to  receive 
mail  from  their  constituents  back  home, 
for  it  helps  us  to  appraise  and  evaluate 
the  feelings  of  our  people.  I  can  sense 
from  my  mail  that  the  American  people 
are  becoming  very  restive  over  our  de- 
teriorating situation  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  suffering  one  defeat  after 
another — at  the  conference  table,  in  the 
rice  paddies  of  South  Vietnam  and  on 
the  streets  of  Panama.  TTie  Atlantic  Al- 
liance has  some  gaping  holes,  and  the 
once  isolated  Red  Chinese  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. We  talk  about  an  economic 
blockade  of  Castro's  Cuba,  but  we  open 
up  the  floodgates  by  trading  ourselves 
on  an  ever -increasing  scale  with  the  So- 
viet Union  upon  whom  Castro  depends 
for  his  lifeblood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  Elbert  H.  Miller,  1416  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue, Pekin,  III.,  has  taken  the  time  to 
"write  his  Congressman  for  the  first 
time."  and  I  should  like  to  include  the 
full  text  of  his  letter  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rix;ORD ;  for  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments he  expresses  so  well  are  being  re- 
peated over  and  over  in  increasing  tem- 
po throughout  my  congressional  district: 

Pekin,  III. 
Representative  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Representative  Michel:  I  am 
ashamed  to  admit  that  this  Is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  you.  I  must  admit  that  I 
am  one  of  those  "lethargic  Americans"  who 
complains  a  lot  but  does  nothing.  Now  that 
I  have  broken  the  ice,  I  hope  to  do  better  in 
the  future. 

Although  I  am  an  engineer  by  profession 
and  lEnow  nothing  about  political  science  or 
law,  I  and  my  wife  are  both  deeply  concerned 
over  our  foreign  policy.  When  evaluating 
our  policies  and  their  results,  since  World 
War  n.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  free  world 
has  steadily  and  surely  lost  ground  to  com- 
munism. More  alarming  than  ever.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  are  capitulating  at  a  constant- 
ly higher  rate.  When  I  pick  up  the  local 
paper,  the  front  page  Is  full  of  trouble — 
Cahibodia,  Zanzibar,  Cuba,  Laos,  South 
Vietnam,  Panama,  Cypress.  It  Lb  obvious  that 
our  programs  of  aid  and  advice  such  as  it  Is, 
have  not  worked,  time  after  time.  In  fact, 
I  can  recaU  no  successes  since  perhaps  Greece 
right  after  World  War  n. 

In  my  research  work,  when  we  try  some- 
thing new  and  It  falls  two  or  three  times  we 
discard  that  method  or  process  and  try 
something  new.  Why  wont  this  Idea  work  In 
Government  also?  I  see  no  percentage  In 
making  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over 
again.  We  would  be  better  off  to  do  nothing 
than  to  do  something  which  {^parently 
damages  us  rather  than  helps  us. 

I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  any  one  person 
or  administration  for  the  mistakes  of  the 


pcut.  Those  are  "sunk  costs"  so  to  speak. 
I  believe  that  we  should  stop  worrying  about 
who  did  what  and  concentrate  on  the  future. 
Also,  I  get  the  feeling  that  many  of  our  offi- 
cials are  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  and  admit 
our  failures.  We  are  not  children,  neither 
are  we  blind.  We  can  stand  the  truth  and 
want  to  know  It  even  when  It  Is  bad.  As  far 
as  its  Impact  on  our  foreign  Image,  I  don't 
believe  we  fool  anyone  abroad  either.  Every- 
one makes  mistakes,  there  is  no  crime  in 
that. 

I  feel  that  we  should: 

1.  Stand  firm  against  communism  and 
give  not  one  more  Inch.  I  feel  that  the  at- 
titude held  by  some  that,  "A  balance  of 
FKjwer  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
will  end  the  cold  war  and  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems" Is  pure  suicide. 

2.  Agree  to  no  more  coalition  governments. 
I  dont  Iselleve  there  is  any  such  thing.  They 
are  either  for  us  tw  against  us. 

3.  Either  win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
or  get  out. 

4.  Stop  aid  to  any  country  who  suppcH-ts 
or  condones  communism  In  any  fOTm. 

5.  Stop  trading  with  any  Communist 
country.  If  not  this,  for  Heaven's  sake  dont 
find  fault  with  those  who  do,  e.g.  British 
buses. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Elbert  H.  Miller. 


Franconia  College,  New  Hampshire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   NKW   RAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
opening  of  Pranconia  College  in  New 
Hampshire  last  September  revealed  an- 
other inspiring  example  of  the  response 
of  the  business  community  to  meeting 
the  challenges  of  today's  educational 
needs. 

When  the  financing  arrangements 
for  opening  this  2 -year  college  appeared 
doomed,  10  New  Hampshire  banks  im- 
mediately stepped  in  to  offer  their  re- 
sources for  furthering  educational  op- 
portunities in  New  Hampshire.  Three 
State  savings  banks  located  in  Manches- 
ter, Littleton,  and  Laconla  joined  with 
the  Berlin  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Colebrook  Guaranty  Savings  Bank,  Si- 
wooganock  Guaranty  Savings  Bank,  Lis- 
bon Savings  Bank  Si  Trust  Co.,  Plym- 
outh Guaranty  Savings  Bank,  White- 
field  Savings  Bank  ti  Trust  Co.,  and 
Woodsvllle  Guaranty  Savings  Bank  in 
underwriting  a  $325,000  mortgage  which 
enabled  Franconia  College  to  open  its 
doors  last  fall  to  85  students  represent- 
ing 15  States  and  three  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Journal  wititled  "Backing  by  New 
Hampshire  Bankers  Stimulates  Develop- 
ment of  College,"  be  printed  hi  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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former  provost  at  Nasson  C<dlege.  is  its  first 
president.  "We  are  a  college  which  stresses 
individual  growth  and  self-reliance,"  he 
said.  "For  this  reason,  we  are  especially 
pleased  that  we  are  building-  the  college 
by  oiuaelves.  and  are  grateful  to  the  banks 
for  showing  such  faith  In  us." 

Dean  Robert  G.  Greenway,  University  of 
Washington  graduate  and  candidate  for  a 
doctorate  at  Brandels  University,  expressed 
these  aims:  To  develop  a  2-year  institution 
with  one  program  to  provide  preprofes- 
sional  or  si>eciallzed  vocational  training,  and 
another  to  give  a  liberal  arts  foundation  to 
students  who  will  transfer  later  to  a  4-year 
institution. 

W.  Grant  Mclntoeh,  vice  president  of  the 
school  and  well-known  New  Hampshire  busl- 
Ineaaman,  Is  directly  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment program,  and  is  the  person  who 
forged  the  successful  financial  transaction 
with  the  10  New  Hampshire  banks. 

The  students  of  Franconla  are  already  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  local  affairs  and  com- 
munity work  programs.  Letters  and  appli- 
cations from  all  parts  of  the  country  indi- 
cate that  classes  will  probably  double  by  the 
fall  semester.  Other  hopes  for  expansion 
are  being  realized  at  this  writing. 

In  years  to  come.  Pranconia  College  will 
turn  out  professional  people  and  business- 
men who  win  serve  their  communities  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  their  families.  The 
story  would  not  be  the  same  if  a  group  of 
bankers  had  not  viewed  a  financial  trans- 
action with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
heads. 


PeiiBtTlTaoia  ladactrial  DcTelopment  Aa- 
tfaority  Is  an  Effectire  InstrumeBt  in  the 
EcoBOBiic  Life  of  the  Keystone  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  PHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  economic  tools  employed  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylavnia  in 
developing  its  econc»iy  is  the  Pensylvania 
Industrial  Develpoment  Authority,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  PIDA  and  under 
the  chairmanship  of  John  K.  Tabor,  sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce. 

On  January  21.  1964  Secretary  Tabor 
mawie  the  following  announcement: 

HAaaiSBTTKO. — Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority Board  Chairman  John  K.  Tabor  to- 
day announced  that  the  PIDA  Board  gave 
tentotive  approval  for  industrial  loans  total- 
ing $396,800  to  8  projects  which  are  expected 
to  create  an  additional  841  new  Jobs  for 
Pennsylvanlans  with  a  total  jyayroll  of  $2,- 
663,404.  The  applications  for  the  loans  were 
approved  today  by  the  PIDA  Board  at  its 
monthly  meeting. 

The  board  also  gave  approval  to  three  ap- 
plications by  local  industrial  development 
agencies  for  credits  on  loans  made  by  the 
commimities  when  they  were  required  to 
supply  20  percent  of  the  project  cost. 

The  credits  were  made  possible  by  an 
amendment  to  the  PIDA  law  passed  by  the 
1963  legislatiue.  The  change  was  made  to 
make  more  community  money  available  to 
the  older,  successful  local  industrial  devel- 
opment agencies  who  had  been  operating 
when  the  20-percent  participation  for  com- 
mimities  was  required.     Under  the  present 


law,  the  local  communities  are  now  required 
to  supply  10  percent  of  the  loans  for  manu- 
facturing projects. 

The  Greater  Pottsville  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp.  will  receive  credits  of  $40,000 
and  $20,000  to  help  finance  additions  for  the 
QuarUte  Creative  Corp.  and  the  United 
Metal  Cabinet  Corp.,  respectively.  The 
Greater  Erie  Industrial  Development  Corp 
will  receive  a  credit  of  $14,905.42  to  help 
finance  a  new  building  for  a  manufacturing 
company. 

In  other  actions  of  the  board,  six  loan  ap- 
plications for  a  toUl  of  $498,920  were  given 
final  approval. 

The  foUowlng  are  the  loan  applications 
which  were  given  tentative  approval  by  the 
board: 

AUentown:  An  application  by  Lehigh's 
Economic  Advancement  Project,  Inc.,  for  a 
loan  of  $69,200  to  be  used  by  the  Allen  Elec- 
tronics, Inc.,  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  to  house  expanded  manufacturing 
operations.  Within  3  years,  an  estimated  134 
new  Jobs  are  expected  to  be  created. 

Another  application  by  Lehigh's  Economic 
Advancement  Projects,  Inc.,  for  a  loan  of 
$36,000  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  buUding  for  expansion  purposes.  An 
esthnated  68  new  Jobs  are  expected  to  be 
created  within  3  years. 

Beaver  Springs:  An  applicaUon  by  the 
Beaver  Springs  Area  Development,  Inc.,  for  a 
loan  of  $14,000  to  be  xised  by  J.  R.  Davis 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  an  addiUon  for  ex- 
pansion. Within  2  years,  an  estimated  20 
new  Jobs  are  expected  to  be  created. 

Berwick:  An  application  by  Spirit,  Inc.,  for 
a  loan  of  $41,600  to  be  used  for  acquisition 
of  a  building  to  house  manufacturing  op- 
erations, which  will,  within  2  years,  create 
an  estimated  51  new  Jobs. 

Plttston:  An  application  by  the  Greater 
Pittston  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  loan  of 
$46,000  to  be  used  for  acquisition  and  renova- 
tion in  a  removal  of  a  manufacturing  opera- 
tion from  out  of  State.  This  project  will 
create  an  estimated  85  new  Jobs  within  1 
year. 

Another  appUcation  by  the  Greater  Pitts- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  loan  of 
$20,000  to  be  used  by  WIPCO,  Inc.,  for  a 
project  which  wUl  create  an  estimated  36 
new  Jobs  within  1  year. 

Scran  ton:  An  application  by  the  Scran  ton 
Lackawanna  Industrial  Building  Co.,  for  a 
loan  of  $70,000  to  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  an  existing  Industry.  An  estimated  338 
additional  Jobs  are  expected  to  be  created 
within  5  years. 

Wlnber:  An  application  by  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Association  of  Wlnber  for 
a  loan  of  $100,000  to  be  vised  by  Bestform 
Foundations  of  Wlnber,  Inc.,  in  an  addition 
for  expansion  of  present  faciUties.  Within 
2  years,  an  estimated  100  new  Jobs  will  be 
created. 

Pinal  approval  was  given  by  the  Board  for 
the  following  loan  applications: 

Altoona:  An  application  by  Altoona  En- 
terprises. Inc.,  for  a  loan  of  $96,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  to  house  an 
expanded  manufacturing  operation. 

Berwick:  An  application  by  the  Berwick 
Industrial  Development  Association,  Inc.,  for 
a  loan  of  $120,000  to  be  used  by  the  Pulton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  in  an  addition  for 
expansion. 

Huntingdon:  An  application  by  Hvmtlng- 
don  Business  &  Industry,  Inc..  for  a  loan  of 
$48,000  to  be  used  by  Gerbo  Footwear  Corp., 
for  an  expansion  project. 

Pottsville:  An  application  by  the  Greater 
Pottsville  Industrial  Development  Corp.  for 
a  loan  of  $80,000  to  be  used  by  the  United 
Metal  Cabinet  Corp.  t<x  an  addition  to  pres- 
ent facUlUes. 

Scran  ton:  An  application  by  the  Scran  ton 
Lackawarma  Indxistrlal  Building  Co.  for  a 
loan  of  $84,000  to  be  used  by  A.  Leventhal  * 
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Sons,  Inc.,  for  expansion  and  relocation  pur- 
poses. 

Washington :  An  application  by  the  Wash- 
ington Industrial  Development  Corp.  for  a 
loan  of  $70,930  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  to  house  expanded 
manufactiu-ing  operations. 


Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Need  Help  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SpesUcer,  legislation  of  great  importance 
to  the  commercial  fishing  Industir  of  the 
United  States  currently  is  under  consid- 
erati(m  in  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fineries.  The  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  Tuesday, 
March  3,  and  I  was  privileged  to  submit 
the  following  statement : 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  contrast  with  the  huge 
outlays  for  farm  subsidies  over  the  years, 
our  expenditures  for  assistance  to  the  fish- 
eries of  this  Nation  have  indeed  been  meager. 
Congress  has  appropriated  billions  for  price 
support  iKograms,  conservation  pajrmsnts 
and  other  benefits  for  the  producers  of  food 
from  the  land.  We  have  too  long  neglected 
the  producers  of  food  from  the  water.  The 
United  States  has  dropped  from  second  place 
to  fifth  place  among  the  fishing  nations  of 
the  world  and  our  commercial  fisheries  rank 
among  our  most  seriously  depressed  indus- 
tries. 

I  congratulate  your  committee  fcH*  focus- 
ing attention  on  this  problem.  Before  you 
are  numerous  bills  authorizing  Federal  grants 
to  States  for  research  and  development  proj- 
ects beneficial  to  the  conunercial  fisheries 
of  this  Nation. 

I  strongly  recommend  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  that  these  research  and 
develcq>ment  programs  look  to  the  future. 
They  are  essential  to  halt  the  deterioration 
of  our  fisheries  and  to  promote  their  future 
growth.  In  my  Judgment,  however,  the 
economic  plight  of  our  fisheries,  particular- 
ly those  of  the  Great  Lakes,  demands  that 
we  also  consider  more  immediate  forms  of 
assistance  to  the  fishermen  and  other  people 
who  depend  on  this  industry  for  their  live- 
lihood. 

As  Representative  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict with  a  long  shoreline  on  Lake  Superior, 
the  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  I  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  distressing  condi- 
tions that  have  plagued  the  fishermen  and 
fish  processors  of  that  vast  area.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  statistics,  fvu-nished  to  me  by  Ger- 
ald E.  Eddy,  director  of  the  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Conservation.  From  1949  to 
1960  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of 
flsh  from  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
declined  from  almost  $14  million  to  around 
$7  million.  The  volume  of  the  fish  caught 
during  those  years  remained  fairly  stable, 
declining  13  percent  while  the  value  of  the 
cateh  declined  43  percent.  D\ie  largely 
to  the  depredations  of  sea  lampreys,  low- 
value  flsh  have  replaced  high-value  fish  in 
the  Great  Lakes  catch. . 

The  eel-like  lampreys  Invaded  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  Welland  Canal  in  the 
late  1940's.  They  virtiially  destrojred  the 
trout,  whitefish,  and  other  high-priced 
species.     Our   commercial   fishing   industry 


threatened  with  extinction.  I  need  not 
dweU  too  kKJg  on  the  lamprey  problem.  This 
commlttae  Is  weU  aware  of  it.  Our  people 
will  always  be  grateful  for  this  ctxnmlttee's 
approval  ot  the  ItBopnj  control  program  be- 
ing carried  out  by -the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion In  oooperatlon  with  Canada.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  heartened  by  the  progress 
made  in  ridding  Lake  Superior  of  lamprey 
through  chemical  treatment  of  tributary 
streams  where  they  spawn.  This,  too,  is  a 
long-range  program,  however.  Fewer  trout 
with  the  teUtale  lamprey  wounds  are  being 
caught  In  Lake  Superior  and  the  lake  is  being 
restocked.  But  production  of  high-quality 
fish  Is  still  severely  restricted  and  will  be 
for  several  years. 

Another  cruel  blow  was  dealt '  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  industry  last  fall  when  several 
deaths  from  botulism  poisoning  were  traced 
to  smoked  fish  from  our  area.  The  evidence 
indicated  that  deadly  toxin  developed  In  the 
flsh  through  careless  handling  In  transit 
after  it  left  the  processing  plant.  No  blame 
attached  to  either  fishermen  or  processors 
but  they  were  the  ones  who  were  hiirt.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Issued  a 
strong  warning  against  Great  Lakes  smoked 
fish.  It  then  imposed  rigid  standards  on 
the  industry,  requiring  that  smoked  flsh  from 
the  area  be  frozen  and  kept  frozen  untU 
purchased  by  the  consumer.  The  FDA  thus 
forced  drastic  changes  in  the  traditional 
methods  of  processing  and  merchandising 
this  product. 

All  this  had  a  disaatroxis  effect  on  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  Industry.  As  the  market  for 
their  cateh  vlrtuaUy  vanished,  the  fishermen 
kept  their  boats  tied  up  and  processors  shut 
down  their  plants.  Some  20,000  worker  lay- 
offs were  repcu'ted  in  the  Industry. 

In  a  paraUel  situation  a  few  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agricult^lre  made  Indemnity 
payments  totalling  $8^^  million  to  cranberry 
growers  to  reimburse  them  tor  financial 
losses  resulting  from  an  FDA  finding  that 
some  of  the  1959  cranberry  crop  had  been 
contaminated  through  misuse  of  a  chemical 
weed  killer.  The  Comptroller  General  ruled 
that  the  languge  of  section  32  of  the  Agri- 
ciUtiiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  was  suf- 
ficently  broad  to  allow  such  payments  to 
be  made  from  the  30-p«'cent  share  of  cus- 
toms' receipts  appropriated  annually  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  32 
provides  that  this  money  may  be  used, 
among  other  things,  "to  reestablish  farmers' 
purchasing  power  by  making'  payments  in 
connection  with  the  normal  production  of 
any  agricultural  conunodity  for  domestic 
consumption." 

In  1954  the  Congress  passed  the  Salton- 
stall -Kennedy  Act,  transferring  section  32 
money  derived  from  fish  imports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  research  pro- 
grams to  benefit  domestic  fisheries.  From 
the  $5,340,000  available  for  this  purpose 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  has  programmed  proj- 
ects in  the  Great  Lakes  region  costing 
$538,800. 

I  wrote  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  last 
fall  and  urged  that  the  administration  con- 
sider an  indemnity  payment  program  for 
Great  Lakes  fisherman,  financed  by  section 
32  fimds.  In  its  reply  to  my  letter,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  said  that  leg- 
islation would  be  necessary  before  such  a 
program  could  be  undertaken  because  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act,  unlike  section  32 
itself,  contains  no  authority  for  payments 
to  producers. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  HH.  9784,  a 
bill  to  authorize  payments  to  reestablish  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  fishermen 
suffering  temporary  economic  dislocation. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  clear  the  way 
for  Indemnity  i>aymenta  to  the  Great  Lakes 
fishing  Industry  similar  to  those  made  to 
restcK'e  the  purchasing  power  to  cranberry 
growers  5  years  ago.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  committee  has  requested  reports 


from  the  apprc^riate  departments  on  my  bill 
and  similar  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  others.  I  urge  you  to  request  the 
departments  to  eiq>edite  their  reports  so 
that  no  time  wlU  be  lost  In  extending  as- 
sistance to  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  indus- 
try in  its  time  of  need. 

As  for  the  bills  before  you  this  morning. 
I  reiterate  my  support  of  them  in  principle. 
They  aU  propose  a  program  of  Federal 
matehing  grants  to  the  Stetes  for  commer- 
cial research  and  development  projecte. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  have  some  reservations,  however, 
about  the  allocation  formula  In  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body.  S.  627.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  the  funds  will  be 
allocated  among  the  various  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  designed  to  give  each 
State  a  share  proportionate  with  ite  com- 
mercial fishing  activity  as  compared  with 
the  total  commercial  fishery  activity  of  the 
United  States.  At  first  glance  this  appears 
to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement.  But 
closer  study  reveals  that  the  allocations  are 
to  be  based  on  the  value  of  each  State's  cateh 
of  fresh  fish  and  the  value  of  all  "manufac- 
tured and  processed  fishery  merchandise" 
d\irlng  the  3  most  recent  calendar  years. 
This  was  a  period  of  deep  depression  for  the 
Great  Lakes  fishing  Industiy,  due  to  the 
high  toll  taken  by  lampreys  of  the  high- 
value  fish  and  the  loss  of  markets  for  lower 
value  species  during  the  botuUsm  scare. 

The  Great  Lakes  States  are  further  dis- 
criminated against  by  provisions  in  S.  627 
permitting  an  individual  State  to  receive  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  entire  fund  and 
offering  any  State,  no  matter  how  insignifi- 
cant its  fisheries,  a  mlnlmimi  grant  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount.  The 
effect  will  be  to  give  most  Great  Lakes  Stetes 
the  TT'<"'"iiiTn  grant  of  $25,000  each.  The 
same  amount  goes  to  Stetes  remote  from 
large  bodies  of  water  such  as  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 
A  footnote  to  a  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries teble  in  the  Senate  report  saya  these 
Stetes  were  given  minimum  allocations  al- 
though the  B\ireau  has  no  record  of  their 
having  commercial  fishing  or  manufacturing. 
Two  Stetes,  California,  because  of  ito  large 
processing  industry,  and  Alaska,  would 
qualify  for  mnTiTniitn  10-percent  grante  of 
$500,000  vmder  S.  627.  Massachusetta  would 
receive  $450,000;  Texas,  $324,000;  Louisiana, 
$267,500;  Maine,  $240,000;  Florida.  $239,500; 
Washington,  $227,500;  and  Virginia,  $208,000. 
While  recognizing  the  Importance  of  com- 
mercial fishing  to  these  coastal  Stetes,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  5 -percent  celling  on  the  amount 
of  grant  any  one  Stete  covdd  receive,  as  rec- 
onunended  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  in  ite  report  on  simUar  legislation 
during  the  87th  Congress,  would  be  more 
equitable.  To  avoid  dissipating  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  funds  among  Stetes  with 
negligible  commercial  fishing  activities,  we 
should  not  fix  any  minimimi  grant. 

In  addition  to  the  $5  miUlon  annually  that 
would  be  allocated  imder  the  formula,  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  S.  627  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  for  2  fiscal  years  and 
$750,000  for  3  additional  fiscal  years  to 
an  interstete  cooperative  fund  administered 
by  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  money  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  give  priority  to  any  Stete  that 
is  either  experiencing  a  commercial-fishery 
failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster  arising 
from  natiutti  causes  or  is  in  a  position  to  de- 
velop a  new  commercial  fishery. 

In  ite  January  8.  1964.  report  to  this  com- 
mittee recommending  enactment  of  S.  627, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  called  this  a 
"highly  desirable  provision"  because  it  would 
enable  the  Secretary  to  act  expeditio\uly  and 
effectively  to  alleviate  the  effecte  of  a  natural 
disaster  to  a  fishing  industry.  The  lamprey 
Invasion  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the  type  of 
natural  disaster  for  which  additional  assist- 
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provided  under  thla  program. 

In  the  Department's  view 

U  "highly  desirable."    It 

however .  that  the  al- 


thle  provlsloa  are  to  be  made 
dlacretlon  of  the  Secretary. 
Creation  of  tt  e  disaster  fimd  does  not  over- 
ccme  the  base  Inequities  In  this  bill  that 
discriminate  a  gainst  ^e  Great  Lakes  States. 


A  Compari  itiTely  InezpeiisiTe  Urban 
Rinewal  Program 

EXTENpION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  kOBERT  McCLORY 

or  luJDVois 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  BBPRESENTATTVES 

Thur  day,  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  McCIX  ►RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  artl<  inlate  spokesmen  on  behalf 
of  oar  private  enterprise  system  is  Joseph 
T.  Meek.  eze(  utive  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Retail  Bterchants  Association  and 
editor  at  its  publication.  Retail  News 
Briefs. 

In  commen  ing  upon  the  most  critical 
need  of  the  di  y,  namely  the  training  and 
preparaticm  o  '  men  and  women  for  Jobs 
In  our  prtva«  enterprise  system,  Joe 
Meek  has  con  pared  this  challenge  to  the 
much  more  txpensive  Urban  Renewal 
program.  His  pointed  remarks  are  of 
particular  sljnlflcance  because  of  the 
need  of  our  N  ;gro  citizens  to  prepare  for 
and  secure  en  ployment. 
•  Joe  Meek's  timely  comments  on  this 
subject  follow : 

A  oomparatl  rely  Inexpensive  urban  re- 
newal program  one  that  has  a  chance  of 
getting  off  the  ground  without  huge  taxes 
and  without  I  ederal  controls.  Is  the  one 
which  simply  involves  teaching  the  "new 
populatlcm"  In  our  dtles  how  to  get  a  Job, 
hold  a  Job,  wan  t  a  Job.  On  top  of  that,  this 
program  caji  aa  re  huge  sums  of  money. 

ItiB  a  oombln  lUon  welfare  and  school  pro- 
gram. It  has  a  ready  cut  relief-welfare  ooeta 
In  Oook  County  by  about  $31  million  (giving 
the  State  one  o :  Its  biggest  hc^iee  for  avoid- 
ance of  huge  tax  Increases  in  1965).  It 
teaches  tens  ol  thousands  of  citizens  how 
to  read,  to  writs,  to  figure,  to  want  Jobs,  to 
have  pride  In  v  orklng,  to  stay  at  work  and 
away  from  relief  rolls.  It  coiild  even  go  so 
far  as  to  necarttate  a  certlflcate  of  a  try 
before  an  appllc  ant  could  get  reliel. 

What  in-lce  uban  renewal,  what  price  all 
the  brave  plani  In  the  world.  If  the  big. 
swelling  popula  ;lon  Is  trained  only  for  Idle- 
ness and  relief;  If  It  Is  accustomed  to  live 
In  tax-built  dwellings  as  wards  Instead  of 
renters?  This  department  doesn't  believe 
urban  renewal  has  a  chance  anywhere — at 
any  cost — unlea  i  the  new  people  of  many  of 
our  cities  are  gli  en  a  chance  to  be  productive 
citizens. 

To  have  an  In  ;ome.  to  be  proud  of  work,  to 
want  to  work.  Is  the  only  essential  for  a  ciis- 
t<Mner.  Black,  irhlte,  yellow,  brown — creed 
and/or  racial  oi  Igln,  all  ciistomers  react  to 
good  merchandl  ling,  to  promotions,  to  fair 
credit,  to  dram  i,  to  color,  to  desire.  The 
only  worrisome  diange  in  a  neighborhood  Is 
not  in  the  col<r  or  the  race;  It's  in  the 
ability  of  the  In  Uvldual  to  not  only  want  a 
Joo  but  have  th  »  qualifications  to  fill  It. 

There's  a  lot  <if  nonsense  about  neighbor- 
hood renewai.  The  realism  comes  in  the 
iprubby,  costly  J<  b  of  giving  tomorrow's  cus- 
tomers a  ehanc)  to  be  customers  and  not 
wards  or  tbe  Sti  te.    The  cost  of  the  former 


would  be  Infinitely  leas  than  the  oost  of  the 
latter — In  not  aloQe  your  money,  but  In  self- 
respect.  In  the  retention  of  the  Republic. 

Urban  renewal,  baaed  on  any  other  premise, 
can  only  beautify  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. It  comes  at  the  expense  of  thousands 
of  dislocated  and  dlsUl\isloned  small  business 
men  hustled  away,  relocated  into  oblivion,  or 
seduced  into  silence.  You  can  never  recom- 
pense the  sturdy  neighborhood  businessman 
for  years  of  goodwill,  dedication  to  neighbor- 
hood building,  and  reputation. 

This  is  not  a  Chicago  program.  Ehrery- 
where,  where  population  rolls  are  swollen  but 
volimie  Is  down;  everywhere  where  the  big 
talk  Is  "let  Government  do  it";  ability  to  get 
a  Job  and  hold  It  must  come  first. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  government 
spent  one-fifth  as  much  for  education  for 
Jobs  as  It  contemplates  doing  for  urban 
renewal? 


Corn  Belt  Electric  Co-op  Marks  Silver 
AniuTertary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.iJKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1964 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Com 
Belt  Electric  Co-op  of  Bloomington,  111., 
on  their  silver  anniversary.  I  also  ex- 
tend best  wishes  to  my  good  friend  Ted 
Hafer,  the  co-op  manager. 

The  Spoon  River  Co-op  and  the  Illi- 
nois Valley  Co-op  are  two  electric  co- 
operatives serving  my  district,  and  like 
Com  Belt,  are  very  much  Interested  in 
getting  electricity  to  the  farms.  In  ad- 
dition, these  central  Illinois  co-ops  I 
feel  are  similar  in  their  desires  to  move 
rapidly  toward  operation  independent 
of  the  Federal  Ctovernment.  I  think  this 
is  most  commendable. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
include  at  this  point  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  February  19.  1964.  issue  of  the 
Bloomington  (HI.)  Pantagraph.  followed 
by  an  editorial  from  that  same  paper 
dated  February  22, 1964: 
Corn    Belt    Elxctkic    Co-op    Marks    Silver 

Anniversary — Long     Wat     From     Wick.s, 

Chimneys 

(Paul  Hudelson) 

Twenty-five  years  Is  a  generation. 

The  Corn  Belt  Electric  Co-op  started  Its 
second  generation  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Co-op  building. 

Over  500  patrons  and  their  wives  were  on 
hand  to  celebrate  the  sliver  anniversary  of 
their  cooperative,  and  to  pay  respects  to  sev- 
eral founding  Incorporators,  directors,  em- 
ployees and  others  who  helped  get  things 
rolling  in   1938-39. 

Some  of  these  folks  are  still  active  In  the 
administration  of  the  co-op.  others  are  still 
users  of  the  electric  services  furnished  now 
to  some  6.300  meters  In  McLean,  De  Witt, 
Logan.  Macon,  Piatt,  Tazewell  and  Woodford 
Counties. 

SCROLLS    PRESENTia> 

Of  the  original  nine  Incorporators  and  di- 
rectors, Ethel  Moon  and  Walter  RUser  are 
deceased.  Parchment-like  scrolls  were  pre- 
sented to  all  25-year  "old-timers"  who  were 
present.  W.  B.  Ellis.  Homer  Jackel.  Harry  A. 
Miller  and  Ivan  H.  Snow  (present  secretary- 
treasurer)  received  their  scrolls  from  Ted 
Hafer.  manager — and  another  25-year  man. 


March  5 

Oo-op  attorney  W.  R.  Bach  read  the 
known  list  of  some  160  of  the  sign-up  vol 
unteers— and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
ahnost  a  third  of  these  had  called  for  their 
.  parchments.  Bach  Is  also  of  the  sUver  an- 
nlversary  "class." 

Secretary  Snow,  in  his  annual  report 
mused  at  the  early  concern  of  the  founders 
concerning  power  use.  "We  were  afraid  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  get  enough  coop- 
erators  to  use  even  the  (then)  minimum 
40  kilowatts  per  month.  In  recent  months 
use  has  been  as  high  as  750  kws.  in  our 
system." 

DECADK     OF    PROGRESS 

In  other  reports,  the  financial  statement 
compared  1963  with  1953  an,d  showed  a  co- 
op revenue  increase  from  $733,000  to  $1  203  - 
000.  The  patronage  capital  has  been  ac- 
cumulated to  about  60  percent  of  the  assets 
of  the  co-op.  The  REA  loan  Is  currently 
down  to  approximately  a  million  dollars 
said  Snow. 

Electric  power  use  has  Increased  steadily 
Hafer  noted.  In  1968,  the  co-op  members 
used  48.399,000  kilowatt-hours.  Attorney 
Bach  reviewed  recent  statements  made  in  a 
popular  digest  magazine,  as  well  as  other 
past  and  current  criticism  made  public  In 
recent  months.  He  reemphaslzed  the  posi- 
tion of  Com  Belt  Electric— and  co-ops  in 
general— in  the  current  co-op-utllltles  sit- 
uation In  Illinois. 

John  J.  Knuppel,  attorney  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  IlllnoU  Electric  Cooperatives,-  used 
parts  of  Lincoln's  Gettysbvu-g  Address  as  a 
parody  of  the  electric  power  struggle  touched 
on  earlier  by  Bach.  The  Issue,  reported 
and  editorialized  on  these  pages  in  the  past, 
seems  to  stem  around  a  "range  war"  type  of 
"fencing  in,"  according  to  Knuppel. 

naST    FAMILT 

Attitudes  on  both  sides,  legislation  In 
Springfield,  and  the  authority  and  powers  of 
the  Commerce  Commission  are  major  com- 
ponents of  any  settlements.  It  was  noted. 

Co-op  employees  present  who  were  honored 
were:   Don   Allen.  Glenn  L.  Meeker.  Beulah 
M.    Miller.    R.    E.    Relman    and    Forrest    G 
Stahly. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson  mused: 
"We've  come  a  long  ways  from  wick  trim- 
mers and  lamp  chimneys."     They  were  the 
first  family  to  have  lights  In  the  system  back 
In  August  1939. 

(From   the  Bloomington   (111.)    Dally  Panta- 
graph. Feb.  22.  1964] 

Co-op  Eschews  Subsidy 
The  Cornbelt  Electric  Cooperative  made  a 
significant  announcement  at  its  25th  anni- 
versary meeting  recently.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors declared,  "We  believe  that  today  the 
Cornbelt  Electric  Cooperative  does  not  need 
any  subsidy  which  might  be  afforded  by  2 
percent  money  and  In  conformity  with  such 
beliefs  have  refrained  from  borrowing  from 
REA."  Expansion  and  development  come 
from  revenues. 

The  board  also  explained  that  the  last 
money  borrowed  from  REA  was  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
was  less  than  2  percent  and  that  therefore  the 
board  does  not  think  those  original  loans 
were  subsidies.  This  loan  is  being  paid  off  on 
or  ahead  of  schedule,  according  to  the  official 
report. 

The  board  did  observe  that  In  sparse  areas 
of  low  member  use.  the  low  Interest  rate  Is 
stlU  necessary  to  insure  and  support  area 
coverage. 

All  power  used  by  the  Cornbelt  Electric 
Cooperative  is  purchased  from  the  private 
uUllty  companies  in  this  area,  thus  making 
the  electric  co-op  one  of  the  largest  cus- 
tomers of  private  utilities. 

The  co-op  board  stressed  In  its  philosophy 
that  It  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  con- 
sumers who  live  in  central  IlllnoU  and  that 
It    Is   in   no  sense   a   governmental   agency. 
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Capital  credlte  are  passed  on  to  the  membara 
using  the  electricity. 

The  only  Justification  of  governmental  help 
Lb  in  areas  where  private  businea  cannot 
or  will  not  fill  tbe  need.  This  la  the  case 
when  rural  electric  cooperatives  were  formed. 

A  corollary  is  that  Government  should  pull 
out  as  rapidly  as  new  enterprises  ctm  go  It 
alone.  It  Is  good  to  know  that  the  directors 
of  the  Cornbelt  Electric  Cooperative  agree 
and  that  they  are  moving  rapidly  toward  op- 
eration independent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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Case  Against  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  conflrmed  U.S.  charges  that 
Castro's  Cuba  trained  and  sypplled  the 
guerrillas  who  recently  tried  to  over- 
throw the  legal  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  evident  that  Castro's  mach- 
inations pose  a  threat  not  so  much  to 
us  as  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
It  Is  our  responsibility,  however,  to  see 
that  emerging  democracies  such  as  Vene- 
zuela can  direct  their  resources  toward 
economic  development  free  from  the 
harassment  of  Cuba-trained  merce- 
naries. I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
in  the  February  27  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  candidly  points  out  the 
real  danger  of  an  ostrichlike  attitude 
to  Communist  Cuba. 

Case  Aoainst  Cuba 

The  solemn  judgment  against  Cxiba 
handed  down  by  a  committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  one 
enormous  virtue.  It  comes  at  a  fortuitous 
moment  when  there  Is  an  Increasing  Eu- 
ropean tendency  to  shrug  off.  Castro  as  a 
neurotic  VS.  obsession — a  tendency,  it 
should  be  added,  that  fiunbling  diplomacy 
here  has  helped  to  abet.  The  OAS  report 
makes  It  clear  that  Cuban  subversion  is  not 
an  empty  fantasy,  and  that  concern  about 
Castro  Is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 

The  record  should  underscore  what  is  In- 
volved. Pour  Infiuential  Latin  American 
countries  (Uruguay.  Argentina,  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia)  have  joined  with  the  United 
States  in  confirming  charges  that  Cuba  did 
Indeed  train  guerrillas  and  ship  arms  with 
the  piirpoee  of  overthrowing  the  elected 
Government  of  Venezuela. 

European  skeptics  may  well  dismiss  the 
charge,  pointing  out  that  the  CIA  also  en- 
gaged in  similar  activities  at  the  time  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  U.S. -backed  effort,  no  matter  how  In- 
eptly handled,  was  aimed  at  the  restoration 
of  democratic  self-government  in  Cuba.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  the  Cuban  invasion  was 
wrong  In  conception  and  execution,  but 
quite  another  to  excuse  subversion  prac- 
ticed by  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  by 
equating  it  with  support  for  prodemocratlc 
Cuban  exiles.  Indeed,  those  who  con- 
demned the  United  States  for  Its  violation  of 
international  law  are  hardly  In  a  position  to 
wink  away  Cuban  violation  of  exactly  the 
same  principle. 

What  Is  Involved  in  Venezuela,  let  It  be    ' 
stressed,  was  not  outside  help  to  oppressed 
opponents  of  a  brutal  despotism.    Rather,  It 


be^  to  terrortots  wtaoae  cUef 

aim  waa  to  destroy  democracy  In  order  to 
create  the  proper  climate  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare. That  effort  faUed,  and  a  freely  elected 
and  progressively  minded  government  re- 
mains In  firm  control  of  Venezuela. 

Paradoxically,  some  countries — notably 
BrazU  and  Mexico — are  using  the  fact  of 
failure  to  justify  inaction  by  the  OAS.  The 
terrorists  were  defeated,  they  say  in  effect. 
so  why  not  forget  about  the  whole  thing? 
This  is  very  much  like  excusing  an  attempted 
murder  on  the  ground  that  the  assassin  had 
poor  aim.  Indeed,  the  same  two  countries 
did  break  relations  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public when  It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
TrujlUo  dicUtorshlp  plotted  an  attempt  to 
murder  President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  the  OAS  will  do 
about  the  finding  against  Cuba.  Certainly 
the  United  States  ought  to  move  carefully 
and  avoid  at  aU  costs  any  showdown  vote 
that  would  break  the  OAS.  The  OAS  Judg- 
ment provides  an  opportunity  for  8<xne 
badly  needed  U.S.  leadership  in  explaining 
that  the  dispute  over  Cuba  does  not  involve 
the  shiiMnent  of  British  buses  to  Havana— 
but  Instead  the  shipment  of  Belgian  guns  to 
Venezuela.  Presented  with  force  and 
maturity,  this  argument  might  help  to  shape 
a  consensus  that  even  Brazil  and  Mexico 
could  suppcM-t. 


The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   KSBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  MARTN  of  Nebraska.  It  Is  with 
pride  that  I  present  herewith,  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the 
speech  written  by  my  constituent,  Miss 
Constance  Cass  of  Alliance,  Nebr.  Miss 
Cass'  speech  won  the  State  of  Nebraska 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest,  and  it  will 
be  one  of  those  considered  in  the  final 
judging  for  one  of  the  four  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  who  conduct  this  nationwide  con- 
test. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  speech 
available  to  my  colleagues.  In  these 
times,  It  is  important  for  us  all  to  pause 
and  listen  to  the  "Voice  of  Democracy": 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
(By  Connie  Cafis,  Alliance,  Nebr.) 

On  April  19,  1776,  a  shot  rang  out  that  was 
heard  around  the  world.  It  was  fired  by  the 
minutemen  at  Concord  as  they  fought  to 
free  their  country  from  the  tight  bonds  of 
England. 

On  November  22,  1963.  another  shot  was 
heard  around  the  world;  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  the  35th  President  of  our  United 
States  of  America  was  assassinated.  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  man  suspected  of  this 
assassination,  was  a  citizen  of  this  country 
for  24  years. 

But  this  man  was  a  citizen  In  name  only. 
He  moved  about  in  the  freest  society  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  So  long  as  he  did  not 
violate  the  rights  ot  oihras.  he  was  privi- 
leged to  think,  do,  and  act  as  be  liked. 
But  while  this  tinderdevvloped,  immature, 
and  selfish  person  demanded  his  rights,  he 
showed  little  concan  for  his  responsibilities. 

With  the  privileges  and  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, one  of  the  highest  honors  bestowed 
on  man,  come  some  very  Important  duties 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  or  someday 


«ttr  ohUdren  and  grandchlKlrea  will  grow 
up  not  knowing  what  it  Is  like  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  a  free  country  such  as  ours.  Do  we 
want  to  tell  them  how  great  our  country 
used  to  be,  or  do  we  want  to  teach  them 
how  to  preserve  this  great  Government  and 
to  thank  God  that  their  fathers  had  enough 
knowledge  to  know  their  rights,  and  enough 
courage  to  accept  their  responsibilities. 

How  many  of  us  ever  coinaldM-  citizenship 
as  a  chaUenge?  We  go  through  life  thinking 
of  citizenship  as  something  owed  to  us  be- 
cause of  our  birth.  But  who  Is  it  that  owes 
lis  this  precious  gift?  Our  fatho-s  fought 
and  died  that  our  land  and  the  people  in  It 
might  be  free.  It  is  up  to  the  true  American 
citizens  to  perserve  this  great  heritage. 

Hence,  an  lmpc«-tant  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship Is  the  exercising  of  our  voting  privi- 
leges so  that  we  anight  select  men  who  we 
think  are  weU  qualified  economically,  pcHltl- 
cally,  and  Intellectually,  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  government.  But  as  power 
tends  to  corrupt,  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.  We  have  representatives  to  run 
our  government,  but  there  Is  little  danger 
of  their  abtising  this  privilege  If  we  preserve 
our  constitutional  checks  and  balances. 

But  the  men  who  actually  make  the  laws 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  to  obey 
them.  Ev«7  cltlaen  living  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  State*  or  its  territories 
must  abide  by  these  laws.  The  judicial 
branch  of  our  OevvCTimient  la  In  charge  of 
enforcing  them  for  without  sanction,  there 
is  no  democracy. 

The  purpose  of  citizenship  is  the  better- 
ment of  the  lives  e*  saen  and  women,  through 
the  enlargement  ot  their  opportunities,  and 
their  Intellectual,  moral,  and  ^Irltual  well- 
being.  The  ghjry  ot  America  Is  that  It  has 
held  this  vision  Ur  all  the  people.  We  must 
help  each  other  ke^  America  strong  and 
free.  We  must  be  vigilant  and  conscious  of 
our  responsibiliUes  to  that  heritage  which 
is  our  Constitution.  We  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  keep  the  spirit  ot  America  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  who  claim  citizen- 
ship in  this  land.  If  we  can  keep  this  spirit, 
America  will  always  be  strong  enough  moral- 
ly and  physlcaUy.  to^  withstand  any  type  of 
attack  that  may  be  made.  This  Is  our  chal- 
lenge  of  citizenship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  19th 
century  English  poetess,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  wrote: 

The  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
than  the  strong  man  in  his  wra4ii.  (The 
Cry  of  the  Children,"  1844,  stanza  13.) 

All  too  often  in  today's  society  such 
sobbing  ma^  be  the  Indication  of  injury 
inflicted  by  a  man's  or  woman's  wrath. 
I  refer  to  the  callous  cases  of  child 
cruelty. 

The  physical  abuse  of  children  by  their 
parents  or  others  responsible  for  their 
care  is  clearly  a  crime,  and  i«>propriate 
statutes  exist  for  the  punishment  of 
those  found  guilty  of  intentionally  injur- 
ing a  minor.  However,  many  instances 
of  child  abuse  never  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  i  hope  that  all  Members 
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EXTENSIC»f  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mm  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSX  OF  BKPRESENTATTVSS 

Thitraday,  March  5. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column  by  Mr.  William  S. 
White  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  4. 

Mr.  White  does  well  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  gradual  use  and  acceptance 
of  police-state  methods  in  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course,  is  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  written  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  reads: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreaeonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  afflnnatlon,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

The  law  and  civil  rights  are  applicable 
to  all  citizens,  not  just  to  the  good  guys. 
The  law  is  supposed  to  be  blind  and  metes 
out  Justice  with  equity  to  all  alike. 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 
An  Ooos  of  Policb-Stats  Mcthods 
(By  William  S.  White) 

An  unpleasant  odor  of  police-state  meth- 
ods— ot  Instances  of  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
ot  Federal  snoopery  over  the  mall  of  private 
persona — Is  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
VS.  Depcu^ment  of  Justice. 

The  victims  ot  these  episodes  have  been, 
of  ootirse,  either  highly  unpopular  or  even 
"bad"  men.  In  the  minds  of  many.  This  su- 
p>erflclal  circumstance,  however.  Is  wholly  Ir- 
relevant to  the  deep,  root  fact  that  this  abuse 
of  the  Federal  Investigative  power  Is  funda- 
mentally alien  to  a  free  society.  It  Is  mor- 
tally offensive  to  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  and  privacy  which  above  all 
It  Is  this  same  Jvwtlce  Department's  respon- 
sibility to  shelter  rather  than   attack. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
Department's  bead,  owes  a  duty  to  his  posi- 
tion and  to  the  American  tradition  not 
simply  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  every  form 
of  this  iinfalmeas.  It  Is  his  obligation  as 
well  to  punish  those  officials  Involved  In  It — 
resolutely  and  pltUessly. 

HAS    HIGHKB    FUNCTION 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  has  one 
function  even  higher  than  that  of  fighting 
crime  and  subversion.  This  Is  the  lofty  duty 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights  at  the  people — Including 
the  bad  people — under  It. 

Though  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  been  running  ac- 
txiaUy  wUd  In  this  area.  It  Is  all  the  same  a 
fact  that  recent  examples  of  extra-legal  Fed- 
eral action  against  so-called  baddies  are 
troubling  many  reasonable  men,  moat  note- 
ably  In  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Roy  Cohn,  the  New  York  lawyer  under 
Federal  Indictment  on  perjury  and  con- 
spiracy charges,  complains  that  his  mall  Is 
under  Ooremment  surveillance — a  clear  and 
undeniable  violation  ot  his  basic  rights  as 
a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  brought 
against  him  by  that  same  Government. 
JxmOeb  Department  spokesmen  first  deny  any 
Vederal  mall  watch  on  their  behalf.  Subee- 
quantly.  they  are  eoo^MUed  to  adnUt  the 
truth  ot  Oohn's  complaint;  they  then  blame 
It  oo  an  assistant  Federal  prosecutor. 

A  Federal  Judge,  Archie  O.  Dawson,  feels 


obUged  publicly  to  denounce  the  Incident  as 
"shocking" — as  Indeed  It  Is,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Oohn  In  his  day  was  an  eager  part 
of  the  pack  of  professional  accusers  of  other 
men  who  gathered  around  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  R.  IdcCarthy,  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  Levlnson,  a  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  gam- 
bler— albeit,  a  perfectly  legal  gambler  under 
the  laws  of  that  State — says  before  a  Senate 
committee  Investigating  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  that  Federal  authorities  "bugged"  his 
telephones.  This  sort  of  thing  has  repeatedly 
been  condemned  by  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  dirty  business. 

It  Is  disclosed  at  the  same  time  by  United 
Press  International  that  Nevada  Members 
of  Congress  had  gone  to  President  Johnson — 
himself  a  lifelong  antagonist  of  all  forms 
of  Illicit  Federal  snooping — to  protest  re- 
ported Federal  wiretapping  In  both  Las  Vegas 
and  Reno,  even  before  the  Levlnson  affair. 
UPI  reporta  that  Senator  Howass  Cannon. 
of  Nevada,  had  then  been  assured  by  a  Jus- 
tice Department  official  that  there  would  be 
no  Federal  wiretapping  In  that  State. 

HANDED  StTBFSNA 

And  to  add  to  all  this  unpleasant  and  dis- 
turbing business,  Levlnson.  in  the  midst  of 
his  appearance  before  the  committee  in  the 
Baker  case.  Is  handed  a  subpena  In  an  in- 
come-tax Investigation  by  a  Federal  agent 
who  Invades  the  very  Senate  without  Its 
knowledge  or  permission  to  work  this  bla- 
tantly Intimidating  unfairness  to  a  Senate 
witness. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  in  all  this  is  that 
good  intentions  are  no  substitutes  for  correct 
Federal  procedures.  For  unless  the  constitu- 
tional righta  of  all  of  us — including,  and  even 
partlc\ilarly  including  the  Cohns  and  Levin- 
sons,  whatever  their  real  or  aUeged  sins — 
are  kept  safe,  the  righto  of  none  of  us  can 
be  guaranteed  in  the  end. 

The  understandable  and  proper  desire  of 
Federal  agento  and  proeecutors  to  enforce 
the  law  must  not  be  fiirther  confused  with 
the  fateful  duty  of  theee  agento  and  prose- 
cutors to  uphold  something  else  called  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Pearson's  Whitewash  of  L.B  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Madi- 
son (Wis.)  Capital  Times  has  carried 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson's  column  for  a 
good  many  years.  In  their  issue  of 
March  2,  1964,  they  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  Columnist  Drew  Pearson's 
whitewash  of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal. 
The  Capital  Times  editorial,  entitled  "We 
Don't  Go  Along  With  Pearson's  White- 
wash of  L3J."  follows: 

Wk  Don't  Go  Along  Wfth  Pearson's 
WHrrcwASR  OF  L.BJ. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  will  be  found  an 
article  by  Drew  PearscNi  in  which  he  gives 
President  Johnson  a  clean  bill  of  health  in 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandal. 

Pearson  has  occupied  a  curious  role  in  this 
investigation.  He  is  usuaUy  taking  the  lead 
In  exposing  wrongdoing  in  Government. 
But  in  the  Baker  scandal  his  efforto  have 
been  aimed  principally  at  exposing  the  wit- 
ness who  has  made  the  most  damning  case 
against  the  President's  tleup  with  Baker — 
Don  Reynolds. 

The  Capital  Times  does  not  go  along  with 
the  Pearson  effort  to  absolve  the  President 
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from  responsibility  in  this  case,  particularly 
the  effort  to  xinload  Baker  on  to  the  late 
Senator  Kerr  who  cannot  speak  in  his  own 
defense. 

The  fact  Is  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  like 
Bobby  Baker,  has  bec(»ne  a  mUllonalre  on 
his  public  salary.  His  family  has  a  monop- 
oly on  TV  in  the  capital  city  of  Texas,  Austin. 
This  city  has  100,000  more  people  than  Mad- 
ison but  has  only  one  TV  station  while 
Madison  has  three  commercial  stations  and 
one  educational  station. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  received 
the  celebrated  stereo  set  as  a  gift  from  Baker. 
But  Don  Reynolds  has  testified  that  he  was 
asked  to  give  It  to  Johnson  as  part  of  the 
deal  in  which  he  sold  the  LBJ  Co.  $200,000 
worth  of  life  Insurance  on  Johnson. 

Reynolds  also  testified  that  he  was  asked 
to  buy  $1,300  worth  ot  advertising  time  on 
the  Austin  station,  which  he  did.  The  Pres- 
ident has  offered  no  explanation  at  all  of  this 
charge. 

Chairman  Jordan  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee has  said  that  Resmolds  offered  docu- 
pientatlon  to  prove  his  charges. 

The  fact  is  that  the  investigation,  which 
went  on  tiptoes  from  the  outset,  has  been 
stopped  cold.  Baker  has  thumbed  his  nose 
at  the  committee  and  has  been  treated  with 
kid  gloves,  as  has  his  secretary,  the  beauty 
queen  he  set  up  in  a  lavish  Washington 
house. 

If'  the  President  were  concerned  about  get- 
ing  at  the  truth  in  this  case,  he  would  urge 
Baker  to  testify.  For  8  years  Baker  was  his 
man  In  the  Senate.  And  Baker  reported 
to  him  when  he  was  Vice  President. 

For  Pearson  to  write  a  column  such  as  is 
published  on  this  page  today  simply  adds 
credence  to  the  story  that  is  being  circulated 
throughout  Wisconsin  by  the  Republicans — 
that  Pearson  is  being  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  appointed  his  (Pear- 
son's) stepson  to  a  high  position  In  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


,  SharoD  Joy  Browning,  Montana  Voice  of 
Democracy  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
winner  of  the  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest  in  the  State  of  Montana  is 
a  young  lady  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Miss  Sharon  Joy  Browning,  of 
Great  Palls,  Mont. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Miss  Brown- 
ing will  be  the  guest  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  Washington  during  the  meetings 
of  the  department  commanders  and  will 
attend  the  congressional  dinner  chi 
March  10  at  which  time  the  national 
winners  will  be  anounced.  TTie  depart- 
ment commander  of  Montana  is  Mr. 
Phillip  C.  Montegna.  It  will  be  my 
great  pleasure  to  be  at  the  banquet  and 
I  hope  that  our  State  wiimer  will  be 
announced  as  a^  national  winner. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues  the  very  fine  speech 
by  Miss  Browning: 

"President  Kennedy  has  seen;  now  we  have 
hope."    How  many  times  I  heard  that  slmpls 


comment  during  my  siunmer  stop  In  Ger- 
many, and  how  much  it  has  broadened  my 
concept  of  the  great  challenges  attached  to 
American  citizenship.  The  late  President's 
utterance,  "ich  bin  ein  Berliner,"  swept  away 
the  doubto  of  millions,  and  left  In  Ito 
stead — ^hope.  But  hope  must  be  fed  or  Ito 
flame  dies,  and  the  people  of  Berlin  look 
anxiously  toward  America  for  leadership, 
support,  and  decisive  action.  Nor  is  Berlin 
an  Isolated  example — in  Vietnam,  China,  and 
countries  of  Africa  and  South  America,  the 
United  States  has  became  the  symbol  for 
democratic  freedom. 

Today  travel  from  one  country  to  another 
requires  only  a  few  hours;  no  longer  is  the 
picture  of  America  dependent  only  upon  ito 
ambassadors,  Ite  dlplo&ate,  and  the  oold 
words  of  a  written  text.  Today  the  vaca- 
tioner, the  actor,  the  student — each  plays 
a  "live"  part  in  painting  the  picture  of  our 
democracy  to  the  other  peoiHes  of  the  world. 

Never  before  has  the  Individual's  interpre- 
tation of  the  challenges  of  citizenship  been 
so  nakedly  on  exhibit.  Before  my  visit  to 
Berlin,  if  anyone  had  asked  me  what  my 
duties  as  a  citizen  were  I  might  have  given 
the  old  textbook  answers— to  vote,  to  be  in- 
formed, to  pay  taxes,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Government,  and  to  respect  and  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land.  But  now  we — you  and  I 
and  every  other  American — must  stop  think- 
ing of  these  as  an  easy  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  know  them  as  never  before; 
we  must  practice  them  as  never  before;  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  answer  for  any  lax- 
ness  on  our  .part — not  ]\ist  to  our  State  or 
Nation,  but  to  the  world.  Each  of  us  Is  on 
display.  The  manner  in  which  We  carry  out 
the  righto  and  privileges  ot  citizenship  In  a 
free  democracy  will  determine  whether  that 
democracy  will  expand — or  even  if  it  will 
survive. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  yet  most  vital 
challenges  ot  citizenship  is  to  develop  indi- 
vidualistic answers  to  the  following  foiu: 
questions :  First,  each  of  us  must  know  what 
democracy  is;  secondly,  why  we  believe  In  it; 
third,  how  we  can  support  it;  and  finally, 
where  we  can  strengthen  it.  There  is  no  one 
correct  answer  to  any  of  these  questions: 
they  all  require  the  personal  thought  and 
interpreitatton  ot  every  American. 

The  dictionary  still  defines  a  citizen  as 
"an  inhabitant  of  or  dwMler  in  any  city, 
town,  or  place."  But  no  longer  can  we  think 
only  of  our  home,  our  city,  our  State,  or  even 
only  of  our  Nation.  Ttie  world  mtist  live 
as  a  family  if  It  Is  to  survive.  America  is 
the  recognized  haven  of  democracy,  but  she 
Is  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who  support 
her.  It  is  incimibent  upon  my  generation 
to  carry  the  great  Am^lcan  message  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe — to  become  true  disciples 
of  democracy.  This  is  the  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship. 


The  Poverty  of  Prosperity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  inssonsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 
27  issue  of  the  McDonald  County  Press 
of  Noel,  Mo.,  carried  an  edit(Hrial  by  Edi- 
tor Ralph  W.  Pogue  entitled  "The  Pov- 
erty of  Prosperity."  I  commend  Mr. 
Pogue  for  having  the  coura^  to  write 
sn(Ax  an  editorial  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bess  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  inmluo- 
ers  of  the  NBC-^^oday"  show,  will  take 
time  to  read  It: 


Thx  Powbttt  of  PRosPKErrr 

After  watching  the  Today  show  portray  the 
"abject  poverty"  o*  Kentucky  hlllfolk,  I  am 
the  more  convinced  that  the  pc^ular  defini- 
tion of  "poverty"  Is  all  wet.  I  am  the  more 
sold  on  Ambrose  Bleroe's  definition  that  pov- 
erty Is  "a  file  provided  for  the  teeth  of  the 
rate  of  reform.''  In  other  wOrds  we  become 
aware  of  poverty,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
current  demand  for  votes  to,  elect  more 
soovmdrels  to  pubUc  office.  If  NBC  in  New 
York  City  must  exhibit  Ito  interpretation  of 
poverty  then  it  need  go  no  further  than  the 
slum  tenemento  of  Ito  own  East  Side. 

Poverty  cannot  be  defined  as  merely  the 
state  of  being  poor.  As  I  get  It,  the  Pilgrims 
who  landed  on  "the  rock"  were  poor  as  Jobs 
turkey  (the  Biblical  cliche  of  poverty  su- 
preme) yet  they  were  happy  to  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  servitude.  That  Is  to  say,  they 
were  poor  but  free.  Actually  they  escaped 
one  form  of  bondage  to  conscript  themselves 
to  another.  Time  and  experience  has  proven 
that. 

When  it  comes  ta  portraying  poverty  among 
hlllfolk  I  am  naturally  {M^judiced  by  my  own 
experience.  Having  been  bc»-n  and  reared  in 
the  Ozark  hills,  and  having  spent  a  good  por- 
tion of  my  early  working  years  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  families  of  the  nxore  remote 
sections,  even  during  the  depression,  I  can 
truthfiilly  report  that  I  never  saw  any  of 
these  people  go  hungry.  That  does  not  mean 
that  all  escaped  the  pangs  of  want.  By  and 
large  they  were  a  proud,  happy,  and  resotirce- 
ful  people  until  convinced  by  politicians  that 
they  were  living  In  poverty  and  needed  to  be 
"saved"  by  Vncl*  Sam. 

By  popular  dasslflcation,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  lived  la  poverty  his  2  years  at  Wal- 
den's  Pond.  Yet,  no  American  has  equaled 
the  wealth  of  his  philosophical  observations 
recorded  there.  It  was  as  if  he  had  lived 
the  last  phrase  of  these  inamortal  words  of 
Bacon,  "Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue." 

This  brings  up  another  quote — this  from 
Thoreau  himself,  "The  luxury  of  one  class  Is 
counterbalanced  by  the  indigence  (poverty  or 
want)  of  another." 

And  so  It  Is  today  and  probably  will  be 
anon.  The  fortunate  prey  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate. The  politicians  convince  us  of  our  dire 
need  then  promise  TJtopia,  not  for  our  bene- 
fit, but  for  theirs — to  keep  their  snoute  in  the 
swill  trough  of  public  loot. 

If  our  leaders  really  were  conscientiously 
Interested  in  the  future  of  the  Nation  then 
they  would  propose  permanent  programs  of 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  Instead  of  continued  exploita- 
tion at  the  expense  and  lifeblood  of  the 
people.  The  best  that  they  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with  so  far  consisto  of  ill -planned 
and  ixx>rly  effected  "crash  programs"  des- 
tined only  to  whoop  up  the  economy  in 
trouble  spoto  until  the  rabble  rousing  has 
subsided  and  a  more  normal  system  of  wealth 
by  stealth  can  be  resumed.  The  big  scar  on 
Kentucky's  hill  land — wholesale  exploitation 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few — should  not  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  first  place. 

This  is  the  big  crime  of  man  versus  man. 
Here  is  the  basis  for  your  true  poverty.  It 
existe  in  ito  most  virulent  and  insiduous 
fOTm  among  not  the  poor  but  the  middle 
class.  The  schoolteacher,  the  politician, 
skilled  laborer,  the  newspaper  publisher,  the 
clerg3rman,  doctor,  lawyer;  banker,  merchant, 
chief — here  is  your  poverty-stricken  class  to- 
day. Here  you  find  exploiters  and  the  ex- 
ploited one  and  the  same,  schismatic  in 
awareness  of  right  but  hopelessly  serfs  of 
wrong.  The  affliction:  In  order  to  succeed 
they  must  submit  to  the  gods  of  power  and 
mammon. 

Bob  Bimis,  taU-tale  teller  from  Van  BurenT 
Ark.,  once  told  how  his  folks  down  In  the 
hills  of  Arkansas  were  so  poor  that  in  order 
to  not  waste  ammunition,  his  uncle  Wofford 
had  one  of  the  boys  run  ahead  to  feel  of  a 
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rml>blta  rtbs  beforej  papa  shot  It  and  brought 
It  In  for  th*  table. 

If  thoM  hUl  bo]|s 
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flf  tk«  VS.  CoBititatioi 
aBdthi)U.N.  Cluurter 


EXTENSiqN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ALLEN  SMITH 


HON.  H. 


or 
IN  THS  HOUSE 


CAUrOBMIA 

OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 


Thursda  r.  March  5, 1964 
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TBS  UmTB 
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oommon  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  bleeslngs  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  ovir  posterity."  The  Charter 
tlirough  a  collective  organization  of  members 
is  determined  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  to  develop  friendly 
relations  among  nations  with  respect  for  the 
principles  of  eqiial  rights  and  self  determina- 
tion of  peoples,  and  to  be  a  center  foe  bring- 
ing about  harmony  among  nations.  But  the 
Important  dUference  lies  In  the  manner  In 
which  these  two  documents  shall  bring  about 
their  p\irpoeeB.  Herein  lies  the  true  com- 
parlaon  of  these  two  thought-provoking  doc- 
uments. In  purpose  they  both  sound  elo- 
quent in  their  language,  but  let  us  ccwnpare 
them  more  closely. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  our  representatives  are  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters,  under  State  laws,  with  some 
age,  residence  and  dtlaenshlp  restrictions. 
These  representatives  may  be  removed  from 
office  upon  disqualification  by  Impeachment, 
and  may  not  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  honor 
or  trust  in  the  United  States.  Other  elected 
representatives  may  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  power  of  the  secret  ballot,  which  Is 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  out  Republic. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for 
six  permanent  organs  and  sets  fcn-th  the 
functions  of  each.  They  are  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Security  Coimcil,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcll,  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
Secretariat.  Each  member  nation  of  the 
United  Nations  has  a  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  with  one  vote.  This  As- 
sembly appoints  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Coxmcll,  and  also  the  Secre- 
tary Oenn-al.  Any  one  member  may  vote 
"no"  and  veto  any  action,  thereby  making 
It  very  difficult  tar  any  true  agreement. 
Under  the  Seciirity  Council,  the  United  Na- 
tions may  take  over  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
operate  them  In  any  action  they  decide  in 
order  to  maintain  international  pe&ce  and 
security.  The  Security  Council  has  the  right 
to  call  to  arms  our  military  forces,  dispatch 
and  operate  them  under  a  United  Nations 
force.  The  Security  Council  may  call  upon 
any  mnnber  to  provide  armed  forces,  and 
Instead  of  our  President  being  Commander 
In  Chief  of  ovir  military  forces,  the  Military 
Staff  Committee,  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  dlrecte  the  armed  forces 
placed  at  Ite  dlsoepal.  Many  known  enemies 
£tfe  admitted  to  the  Security  Council. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment are  limited.  The  States,  or  the  peo- 
ple retain  possession  of  all  the  rlghte  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  All  those  born  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  Ite  laws  are 
UjS.  citizens.  They  are  also  citizens  of  the 
State  in  which  they  live.  No  State  can  make 
or  enforce  a  law  injuring  the  rlghte  of  a 
citizen.  No  State  can  take  away  any  man's 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  except  as  the  laws 
order.  Furthermore,  no  State  can  refuse 
anyone  the  full  protections  provided  by  ite 
laws.  The  United  States  will  protect  a  State 
against  rlote  and  insurrections  if  the  Gover- 
nor requeste  It.  Neither  individuals,  nor 
their  homes  or  possessions  can  be  seized  or 
searched  without  a  sworn  warrant  telling 
exactly  whom  or  what  to  seize  or  search. 
No  one  can  be  tried  for  a  major  crime  unless 
a  grand  Jury  says  there  are  groimds  for  a 
trial.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  cannot  be 
taken  from  anyone  except  throiigh  author- 
ized legal  procedure.  When  a  man  is  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  he  is  entitled  to  a  prompt 
trial  with  an  unbiased  Jury,  and  he  must  be 
present  when  witnesses  speak  against  him. 
It  is  also  his  right  to  have  a  lawyer  to 
defend  him.  Our  Constitution  sete  up  coiuta 
under  the  S\q>reine  Court. 

The  UJ7.  Charter  provides  for  vast  expan. 
slon  of  governmental  powers.  It  may  take 
over  a  country  or  a  territory  antf  set  up  ite 


own  authca-lty.  It  neutralizes  countries  and 
then  disarms  them.  It  sete  up  the  political, 
economic,  social,  education,  and  religions 
problems  of  the  captive  country  under  a 
Trtisteeshlp  Council  system.  There  Is  no 
voice  of  the  people  or  by  the  people  in  this 
power  of  the  charter. 

In  chapter  XTV  of  the  charter,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  Is  spelled  out  very 
clearly.  This  Court  shall  be  the  principal 
Judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  and  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  parties 
to  this  International  Court  of  Justice.  If  a 
member  falls  to  abide  by  a  ruling  of  this 
Court,  the  other  party  may  have  recourse  to 
the  Security  Council,  which  may  decide  what 
course  to  follow. 

In  the  charter  there  Is  no  mention  of  a 
trial  by  Jury.  Tills  omission  is  serious  in 
that  the  right  of  an  individual  to  prove  his 
innocence  is  denied.  Americans  may  be 
placed  under  United  Nations  arrest,  trial, 
and  punishment,  and  world  law  may  be  en- 
forced. All  individuals  will  be  brought  un- 
d«H-  United  Nations  "law"  and  subject  to  ar- 
rest, trial,  and  punishment  under  United 
Nations  criminal  courte.  This  enforcement 
of  a  world  court  upon  Americans  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  rlghte  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  gives  the  President  the 
power  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  agree.  This  Con- 
stitution, pliis  the  laws  and  treaties  made 
in  carrying  It  out,  is  the  highest  law  of  the 
United  States.  All  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  officers.  Federal  and  State,  must 
swear  to  support  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  clu4>ter  XVL.  "Every  treaty  and 
every  international  agreement  entered  into 
by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  after 
the  present  charter  comes  into  force  shall 
as  soon  as  possible  Im  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  and  published  by  it."  No  party 
to  any  such  treaty  or  International  agree- 
ment, which  has  not  been  registered,  may 
Invoke  that  treaty  or  agreement  before  any 
organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Should  any 
conflict  between  the  obligation  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  obligations  un- 
der any  other  agreement,  their  obligation 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  shall 
prevail. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  this  great  docu- 
ment was  designed.  "In  Order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  Insure 
domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare 
and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  Posterity." 

The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  established  as  the  administra- 
tive body  of  the  organization.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  General  Is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  any 
matter  which  In  his  opinion  threatens  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  The 
Secretary  General  Is  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
neral  Assembly  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  he  appolnte  the  staffs 
of  the  Econcxnlc  and  Social  Council.  The 
powers  of  this  organ  may  make  reporte  with 
respect  to  international,  econc«nlc,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  health,  religion,  and 
related  matters.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  may  take  appropriate  steps  to  ob- 
tain reporte  from  agencies  and  make  ar- 
rangemente  to  take  any  steps  necessary  to 
effect  Ite  own  recommendations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave 
our  country  a  new  kind  of  government,  which 
was  strong  enough  to  stand  the  stress  and 
strain  of  two  foreign  wars.  It  began  to  serve 
a  nation  of  18  weak  States  or  colonies  In 
America,  and  has  continued  to  serve  for  a 
nation  of  80  States — stretching  from  across 
ttie  ocean.  As  a  young  nation  we  were  pri- 
marily engaged   in  agriculture  during   the 
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da]rs  of  the  birth  of  our  Constitution:  today, 
our  Nation  is  the  greatest  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  Nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
wealthiest.  It  iias  l)een  necessary  to  change 
the  Constitution  very  little,  and  the  form  of 
government  it  insures  us  Is  without  parallel 
In  the  world  today.  Because  we  adopted  the 
U.S.  Constitution  our  country  developed 
without  revolution  or  a  military  dictatorship 
from  a  weak  undivided  union  to  strength  and 
unity;  frcon  anarchy  to  civil  order;  and  from 
death  to  a  people  seeking  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  is  truly  a  pat- 
tern for  foreign  policy.  The  original  plan- 
ning of  this  International  organisation 
started  in  1939  in  our  Department  of  State. 
This  organiaation  superceded  the  old  League 
of  Nations,  which  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
aggressions  leading  to  World  War  n  in  1939. 
The  United  States  refused  to  Join  the  league. 
The  league's  asseto  and  pr(^>erty,  valued  at 
$11,700,000,  were  turned  over  to  tiie  United 
Nations.  There  is  nothing  new  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  did  not  exist  In  the 
old  League  of  Nations,  which  this  country 
rejected.  The  United  Nations  Charter  has 
given  Russia  the  opportunity  to  build  a  wall 
against  freedom  and  liberty  in  Berlin.  The 
peace  making  effectiveness  of  this  organiza- 
tion during  the  past  years  is  dubious.  Com- 
munism lias  q;>read  over  almost  the  entire 
world.  While  ite  member  nations  fall  to  pay 
their  assessed  share  of  the  cost  of  this  orga- 
nlisation,  the  United  States  sutisldlzes  Com- 
munist nations  so  they  may  continue  to  be 
represented.  It  fails  to  encourage  respect 
for  human  life  and  freedom,  and  it  falls  short 
of  ita  aim  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  among 
nations.  Many  captive  nations  today  who 
cry  for  freedom  and  liberty  have  fallen  un- 
der the  yoke  of  communism  with  the  help 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  forming  of  Repub- 
lican govemmente  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  today  it  Is  the  oldest  written  form 
of  government  existing  in  the  world.  It  gives 
the  individual  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  lib- 
erty and  then  sete  forth  to  protect  it  for  him 
and  presore  it  for  his  heritage. 

It  Is  important  that  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom our  Constitution  gives  us  is  not  traded 
for  the  stamps  of  the  U.N. 


Panama  Canal:   Red  Shadows  Evident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  1956  crisis  over  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  resulted  fromjthe  national- 
ization of  that  British-French  owned 
Egyptian  corporation  by  Egypt  and  the 
ensiling  abortive  attempt  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  regain  this  prop- 
erty, the  echoes  of  these  actions  have 
continued  to  reverberate  from  Panama. 

It  was  Immediately  evident  then,  and 
has  been  ever  since,  that  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment for  world  conquest,  such  events  as 
those  that  occurred  in  Egypt  and  Panama 
were  not  isolated  Incidents  but  parts  ot  a 
.splendidly  planned  and  carefully  coordi- 
nated program  for  securing  control  of 
strategic  trade  routes. 

As  usual,  Constantine  Brown,  in  the 
February  29,  1964,  issue  of  the  Evening 


Star  of  Washington,  DC.  written  from 
his  vantage  point  in  Rome.  Italy  .-reflects 
an  objective  perception  that  is  rare 
among  our  publicists. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  29. 1964] 

Red  Shadows  Evident  in  Ctpeus — U.S. 
Policy  OP  Tooethxrness  Remains  Despite 
Headway  of  Russia  and  China 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Rome. — Prom  the  Caribbean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  from  southeast  Asia  to  east 
Africa  there  is  bloodshed  and  trouble.  The 
West,  taken  by  surprise,  after  the  few  weeks 
of  relative  calm  following  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  seems  at  a  loss  as  to. , 
how  to  handle  the  situation. 

Somalia,  the  Congo,  and  the  other  newly 
born  African  states  have  become  war  zones. 
So  has  South  Vietnam.  In  Malaysia  we  may 
also  soon  witness  an  equal  upheaval.  Cyprus 
threatens  to  become  the  Mediterranean  Cuba, 
Just  as  Zanzibar  has  become  the  Indian 
Ocean's  Castro-land. 

In  every  one  of  these  bloodbathed  areas 
the  hands  of  Moscow  and  Peking  can  be 
clearly  seen.  The  United  States  and  her 
allies  have  been  living  In  a  kind  of  political- 
euphoria  because  of  the  apparent  schism 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China. 
The  suggestion  of  some  Kremllnologiste  that 
this  was  only  a  personal  quarrel  between 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khrushchev — no  different 
from  that  between  Tito  and  Stalin — Is 
pooh-poohed  by  American  policymakers.  It 
is  even  described  as  antladmlnlstratlon 
propaganda  by  professional  bellyachers. 
Yet,  it  Is  obvious  that  Peiplng  and  Moscow 
are  working  hand  In  hand  in  their  efforte 
to  hit  what  they  call  Western  neolmperlal- 
ism.  While  there  Is  unity  of  purpose  In  the 
Communist  camp,  the  free  nations  are  sus- 
picious of  each  other's  motives  and  are  each 
pulling  their  own  way. 

Despite  the  obvious  Communist  coopera- 
tion In  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is 
the  main  target.  America's  basic  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  togetherness  with  those  who 
have  vowed  to  destroy  this  country.  Cyprus 
is  In  danger  of  being  Castro- Ized.  The  Brit- 
ish say,  as  they  did  during  the  1956  Suez 
crisis.  "There  are  ominous  undertones  of 
Russian  exploitation  and  pressure."  The 
Soviet  Embasy  In  Nleosla  has  been  active  In 
a  behind-the-scenes  campaign  which  has 
reopened  the  present  strife  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  populations  on  the  Island. 
The  Russian  Ambassador  has  convinced 
President  Makarlos,  whose  sympathies  to- 
ward Britain  tuid  America  are.  at  best,  luke- 
warm, to  stand  firm  against  the  proposals 
for  a  NATO  truce  force.  America's  only  role, 
in  the  past.  In  Cyprus  has  been  to  provide 
millions  In  economic  aid.  He  has  compelled 
us  to  submit  the  Cyprus  afftflr  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  only  obvious  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  Russia  will  start  playing  an  lmp<»-tant 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Island. 
Whether  blue-helmeted  United  Nations 
forces  will  enter  the  island  or  not  seems  to 
many  Biu'opean  obtservers  to  be  immaterial. 
What  is  certain  is  that  Russia  will  talu  an 
active  pcu-t  in  the  paciflcati(»i  of  Cyprus. 
President  Makarlos  liimaeif  wUi  have  to  go 
eventually  and  a  Castro-type  Cjrpriot  will 
be  put  In  his  place.  There  are  already  a 
niunber  ot  pro-Communlsto  in  the  Makarlos 
government.  > 

In  the  Congo,  the  situation  has  again  be- 
come chaotic.  The  Peiplng-trained  former 
Minister  of  Education,  Pierre  Mulele,  is 
leading  tlie  Congolese  guerrllUs  called  the 
OoDgoleae  Oommimlst  Touth.  Tlie  bands 
are  well  organised  posses.  Tliey  have,  in 
addltton  to  poisoned  arrows,  xnaohineguns 
and  mortars,  tluj  follow  the  Chinese  stra- 
tegy ot  hit-and-run  attadu  and   have  to 


their  advantage  the  element  of  initiative  in 
a  vast  territory  of  60,000  square  miles  which 
cannot  be  policed  l^  the  meager  Government 
forces.  According  to  experte  the  Congolese 
Government  would  need  the  help  of  at  least 
twice  the  present  ntunber  of  United  Nations 
police  to  bring  even  a  t«nporary  semblance 
of  order  in  the  ohaotlc  Congo. 

A  shaky  truce  has  been  arranged  between 
the  warring  Somalis  and  the  Ethiopians.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Somalis  were 
provided  with  $30  million  worth  of  modern 
military  equipment  by  Moscow  last  year. 
Russian  officers  are  training  the  Somali 
bands  and  making  them  into  a  real  army. 
Some  300  Somali  young  men  are  being 
trained  In  Russian  military  schools  special- 
izing In  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sians have  also'  a  common  purpose — to  dis- 
lodge all  remaining  Western  Influence  from 
that  area.  Russian  war  material  and  Chi- 
nese officers  are  helping.  President  Sukar- 
no's Indonesian  Army  Is  larger  than  the  en- 
tire British  Army  committed  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  Indonesia  has  also  a 
navy  superior  to  wliat  Britain,  Australia,  and 
New  Zeland  can  aff<»'d  to  send  to  those  wa- 
ters. Their  hope,  in  the  event  of  a  show- 
down with  Mr.  Sukarno,  is  the  UB.  7th  Fleet. 

The  cooperation  fctetween  Communist 
China  and  the  U.SJB.R.,  despite  the  nasty 
words  Mr.  Mao  and  Mr.  Ktirushchev  are 
flinging  at  each  other,  is  as  close  as  ever 
when  It  comes  to  the  elimination  of  the 
free  West.  Yet  both  London  and  Washing- 
ton continue  to  be  lulled  by  the  euphoric 
belief  that  because  the  Russians  have  not 
broken  off  the  disarmament  conference  at 
Geneva,  "togetherness"  is  on  the  horizon  and 
we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  it 
a  realltv. 


The  Challenfc  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  nxvaoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Ml-.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks.  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  prize-winning 
speech  written  by  Miss  Toni  de  Salvo  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  entered  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  each 
year.  This  year  250,000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest,  com- 
peting for  the  four  scholarships  that  are 
awarded  as  top  prizes. 

The  Challenge  of  Cftizenship 

I  am  a  very  new  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  When  I  first  came  to  this  country 
from  England  6  years  ago,  I  was  left  awe- 
struck. The  towering  skyscrapers,  the  mod- 
ern conveniences,  and  the  magnificent  natu- 
ral beauty  of  this  land  captivated  me;  and 
I  knew  at  once  that  I  wanted  to  make  my 
home  here  and  wanted  my  children  to  be 
America's  children — ^the  products  of  a  pros- 
pering, democratic  society. 

It  has  taken  me  5  years  to  prepare  myself 
for  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and 
those  years  of  study  were  not  the  easiest  I 
have  spent.  Yet  I  have  learned  much,  and 
I  hope  what  knowledge  I  have  gained  will 
help  to  make  me  a  worthy  citizen. 

There  are  many  things  one  must  know  be- 
fore he.  can  be  considered  adequately  pre- 
pared for  citizenship.  This  honor,  espe- 
cially for  a  naturalized  citizen  such  a.?  I.  car- 
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I4daslr7  Protest 


EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B0(  F.  JENSEN 


3r  wwa 

OV  RXFRESBTTATTVXS 

,  March  S.  1964 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in 
article  from  the  Coun- 

Coundl  Blufb,  Iowa, 
and  the  purpose  of  the 

meeting  held  there 


eattte  prices  have  al- 
ma^ cattlefeeders  to  the 


wall,  and  many  more  will  go  the  bank- 
ruptcy route  unless  President  Johnson 
and  the  Congress  take  the  necessary 
steps,  and  soon,  to  ward  off  the  Impend- 
ing crash,  which  will  be  severely  felt  by 
our  entire  Nation. 

Seventeen  Members  of  the  House  have 
already  joined  me  in  introducing  iden- 
tical bills  to  my  bill  H.R.  10099,  which 
limits  all  meat  imports  to  50  percent  of 
the  last  5-year  average.  I  invite  many 
more  to  do  so. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  CouncU  Bluffs  (Iowa)   Nonpareil. 

Mar.  2,   1964] 
Need  Wobo  FaoM  thx  WHrre  House:    5.0O0 

AT  Shenandoah  Bext  Industby  Protest 
(By  Warren  T.  Prancke) 

Shenandoah. — Thousands  of  cattle  feed- 
ers crowded  Shenandoah  Monday  to  take 
action  on  the  plight  of  the  beef  Industry. 

The  throng  would  have  given  the  city  a 
holiday  atmosphere  except  for  the  business- 
like faces  and  serious  talk  that  dominated  the 
day. 

The  t^^•nout  neared  5,000  at  midday,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Govs.  Harold  Hughes 
of  Iowa  and  Frank  Morrison  of  Nebraska  and 
assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  Mehrens  of  Washington. 

Glenwood  banker,  John  Dean,  opened  the 
morning  session  by  emphasizing  "we're  not 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  on  any  one  door. 
We  want  to  take  positive  action  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  cattle   industry." 

UNinXD   ANSWER 

But.  industry  spokesmen  had  a  unified 
answer  to  the  problem  of  beef  imports. 
Their  position  aimed  toward  the  White 
House. 

'•We  won't  have  legislation."  U.S.  Senator 
Jack  Mnxxa  of  Sioux  City  said  In  a  taped 
speech,  "unless  the  President  turns  on  the 
green  light." 

W.  B.  Qulgley.  Valentine.  Nebr..  lawyer  and 
rancher,  said.  "We  must  organize.  We  must 
not  forget  the  need  for  unity  if  prices  go 
up  one  or  two  dollars  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

"We  want  only  protection  to  operate  •  •  • 
not  charity." 

Attorney  General  Evan  Hultman,  of  Iowa, 
advised  the  crowd,  which  packed  Mayfair 
Auditorium  and  spilled  over  into  the  old 
armory  and  Into  Shenandoah  Streets,  to 
"stand  up.  speak  up  and  act  up  construc- 
tively." 

Hultman  suggested  each  man  make  in- 
dividual protests  and  demand  Federal  leg- 
islation putting  beef  imports  back  to  pre- 
1963  levels. 

Taped  reoiarlu  by  Ciongressman  '  Ben  F. 
Jknsxn,  Republican  of  Exira,  suggested  the 
meeting  adopt  a  resolution  showing  the 
"plight  of  the  cattleman  and  stating  a  mini- 
mum on  imports." 

Missouri  was  represented  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Frank  Marquardt. 

He  advised  the  Iowa  organizers  of  the 
meeting,  the  Cattle  Industry  Committee 
headed  by  Bob  Bufflngton.  of  Glenwood.  that 
"Missouri   stands   fuUy   behind    you." 

The  auditorium  audience  included  Iowa 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  L.  B.  Llbby.  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  President  MerrUl  Anderson. 
Ralph  Baker,  of  ValenUne.  Nebr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Sand  Hills  Cattle  Associ- 
ation, and  many  other  high  ranking  agri- 
cultural personages. 

raxK.  mscussioH 

Industry  leadsra  led  a  panel  discussion, 
"Whafs  Wrong  With  the  CatUe  Industry," 
In  the  aftemooii. 

They  answered  questions  posed  by  those 
attssuUng. 

At  the  morning  session  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlstntloti's  deddon  to  buy  beef  In  an  at- 
tempt to  eaae  tlM  cattle  price  crisis  was 
described  as  appeasement. 


Nebraskan  Qulgley  was  one  of  several  per- 
sons who  declared  government  beef  buying 
win  not  solve  the  problem. 

Qulgley  said  the  buying  program  diveru 
the  supply  of  meat  but  doesn't  reduce  it. 

Olenwood's  BuHlngton  declared,  "We 
don't  want  handouts."  He  said  government 
buying  at  the  best  would  create  "a  very  tem- 
porary upturn  In  prices." 

Bufflngton  said  "the  conmiittee  seeks  leg- 
islative action  to  control  Imports." 

A  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  banker.  Jack  F.  Killackey. 
said  bankers,  the  transportation  industry 
and  packers  all  are  In  for  trouble  if  cattle 
prices  remained  depressed. 

COMPLZTX    XMBAJIGO 

Killackey  advocated  an  Immediate  and 
complete  embiu^  on  meat  Imports. 

He  said  "this  would  bring  certain  penalties 
under  the  Geneva  agreement  on  tariff  and 
trade,"  but  "it  would  give  ub  a  chance  to 
catch  our  breath. 

"It  would  be  easier  for  the  Government  to 
turn  off  the  supply  than  to  buy  beef,  and 
taxwise  it  would  be  cheaper  In  the  long 
run,"  said  Killackey,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Joseph. 

A  resolutions  committee  was  drafting  rec- 
ommendations to  offer  for  endorsement  of 
the  meeting  later  In  the  day. 

OMAHAN  SPXAKf 

C.  W.  Means,  vice  president  of  the  Stock 
Yards  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  said  large 
banks  are  seeing  the  effects  of  the  cattle 
price  crisis  in  loans  to  feeders  passed  on  to 
them  by  country  banks. 

The  best  advice  a  banker  can  give  cattle- 
men, said  Means,  is  to  Improve  business 
practices  and  "use  their  pencils  more." 

Means  said  that  some  feeders,  hopeful 
that  prices  will  go  up,  are  holding  their  cat- 
tle too  long,  letting  them  get  too  heavy  and 
then  marketing  at  prices  less  than  those 
which  more  desirable  weight  anlnuils  would 
have  brought. 


The  Challenf  e  of  Gtixeasliip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF   MAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
lady  from  my  district.  Miss  Andrea 
Allain.  of  laiot,  Maine,  recently  was 
selected  as  Maine's  contestant  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  c<Hitest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  know  Members  will  be  interested  in 
reading  her  prize -winning  essay  "The 
Challenge  of  Citizenship," 

Thx  Chaulzmgx  or  CrnzzNSHip 

To  face  the  challenge  of  citizenship,  one 
must  have  all  of  the  following  traits:  Interest 
in  the  happenings  of  the  day,  not  Just  in  his 
immediate  circles  but  also  around  the 
world:  activeness  in  his  society;  and  dedi- 
cation and  resourcefulness  to  the  service  of 
his  society. 

In  discussing  each  of  these  characteristics. 
I  come  first  to  Interest,  which  I  place  above 
all  of  the  others  In  facing  the  challenge  of 
citizenship.  A  person  could  not  be  truly 
active,  dedicated,  or  resourceful  unless  he 
was  interested.  People  are  not  born  with 
definite  interests;  they  develop  them  through 
environment.  If  a  young  person  is  Influ- 
enced by  an  adult  to  realize  his  own  personal 
value  and  duties  as  a  citizen,  he  develops  an 
Interest  In  that  citizenship  and  usually 
strives    to   face    that   challenge.    A   person 
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should  attempt  to  understand  the  events 
happening  In  the  world.  He  should  consider 
the  views  of  all  factions  Involved  In  disputes 
and  Interpret  for  himself  his  own  beliefs. 

Activeness  la  the  second  quality  necessary 
bo  meet  the  challenge  offered  by  citizenship. 
A  peraon  Is  not  dedicated  or  resourceful  un- 
less he  Is  active  In  his  Interests.  By  "ac- 
tive," I  don't  mean  simply  physical  pres- 
ence. I  mean  participation  and  support.  If 
a  pwrson  finds  an  Interest,  he  should  cultl-' 
vate  that  Interest  and  use  it  to  Improve  hlm- 
^  self  as  well  as  others.  One  who  Is  active 
in  his  citizenship  Is  a  person  who  is  well  in- 
formed and  Is  prepared  to  meet  his  own  prob- 
lems, should  they  Involve  small  town  m- 
large  city;  school  hoam  or  Congress.  With- 
out activity  in  an  Intn-est,  a  person's  talents 
are  wasted  and  he  has  avoided  the  valuable 
challenge  offered  to  him. 

I  come  now  to  dedication.  It  takes  dedi- 
cation to  truly  exhibit  Interest  and  activity. 
Facing  the  chaUenge  of  citizenship  and  striv- 
ing to  support  and  assist  our  Nation  in  its 
forward  movement  takes  dedication.  Im- 
portant members  of  our  Government  have 
this  dedication  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
uphold  our  country.  It  is  the  common  man. 
the  layman,  who  must  be  dedicated  and 
through  this  dedication  help  our  country  to 
grow  and  lmiHx>ve. 

For  my  last  quality  necessary  to  face  the 
valuable  challenges  offered  to  Americans.  I 
have  chosen  reeourcefulness.  One  who  Ls 
truly  dedicated  to  an  Interest  is  well  in- 
formed on  that  interest  and  is  capable  of 
contributing  valuable  information  and  Ideas 
to  pnxnote  that  Interest.  If  Americans  had 
not  been  able  to  solve  their  national  prob- 
lems we,  as  a  country  would  never  have 
reached  the  high  degree  of  Importance  in 
the  world  which  we  maintain  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  in  every 
American  who  has  been  taught  to  love  his 
country  and  to  realize  bis  value  as  a  citi- 
zen, tbtre  lies  the  strength  to  face  these 
challenges  of  citizenship.  Everyone  does  not 
exhibit  all  these  characteristics  strongly,  but 
I  do  feel  that  most  Americans  have  the 
traits  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  Is  through 
the  Ideals  of  Interest,  activity,  dedication, 
and  reeourcefulness,  held  by  the  people  of 
America,  that  our  country  has  come  to  be 
a  world  power.  I  don't  believe  the  young 
people  of  today  are  changing.  I  feel  that 
they  will  face  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
and  help  strengthen  our  country  in  its  serv- 
ice to  the  pe<H>iea  of  the  world,  as  good  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  have  always  done. 


The  Courts :  A  Jury  of  Peers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  Indiana 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  this  i>ast  year  I  have  voiced  my 
support  for  legislation  which  I  felt  would 
help  alleviate  s<Mne  of  the  problems  that 
confront  our  Nation's  youth. 

I  believe  that  futuie  historians  will 
look  upon  this  Congress  as  one  that  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  our  young 
people  and  took  constructive  actions  to 
insure  their  stable  growth  and  provide 
them  with  the  opportunities  that  they 
deserve  and  must  have. 

As  we  all  know,  much  of  the  credit 
for  action  in  this  area  Justifiably  goes 
to  our  late  President.  He  sent  the  first 
youth  message  to  Congiess  and  was  in- 


strum^ital  in  Initiating  action  on  many 
of  om-  youth  programs.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  PrBsideDt  Johnson  plaos  to  con- 
tinue and  add  to  this  worOiwhlle  yen- 
ture. 

The  problems  of  America's  younger 
generation  are  so  large  as  to  be  of  na- 
tional concern. 

For  example,  recent  reports  indicate 
that  the  problem  of  youth  crime  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  alarming  proportions, 
miring  the  last  14  years  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  increased  faster  than  the 
juvenile  population.  In  1962  more  than 
1.4  million  Americans  under  the  age  of 
25  were  arrested.  Persons  imder  18  rep- 
resent 43  percent  of  all  arrests  for  seri- 
ous felonies,  such  as  auto  theft,  burglary, 
and  assault. 

Clearly,  this  problem  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  use  of  Federal  programs 
to  help  alleviate  this  alarming  situation 
is  not  inappropriate.  However,  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  localities  are  help- 
ing their  young  citizens  with  farsighted, 
comprehensive  programs.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  one  such  program  that  has 
caused  great  national  interest  is  a  pro- 
gram that  was  initiated  in  my  home- 
town in  Indiana.  In  the  1  year  that 
Judge  Harold  R.  Johnston  has  been  on 
the  bench  in  Vigo  County,  Ind.,  he  has 
substantially  modernized  local  arrange- 
ments for  handling  juvenile  offenders. 

He  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  an 
$88,000  county  appropriation  for  a  new 
detention  and  rehabilitation  center.  He 
has  updated  the  probation  system  and 
is  currently  heading  a  movement  to  con- 
struct a  youth  recreation  center  in  the 
area.  His  most  unique  innovation  was 
the  creation  of  a  program  whereby  teen-/ 
agers  compose  juries  that  try  crimes 
committed  by  juvenile  offenders.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  teenage  juried  rec- 
ommendations are  given  to  judges,  and 
many  times  their  verdict  is  accepted  smd 
imposed  on  the  young  offender  by  the 
court. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  emotional  impact 
of  sitting  in  court  in  judge  of  their  peers 
will  have  a  double  benefit  for  the  young 
people  involved. 

Plr^t,  it  provides  an  invaluable  on-the- 
spot  lesson  in  civics.  Second,  it  is  felt 
that  juries  of  this  type  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  juvenile  delinquency.  These 
younger  people  seem  to  be  tougher  on 
the  juvenile  offender  than  are  juries 
composed  of  older  citizens. 

Judge  Johnston  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution by  initiating, this  program.  He 
is  truly  a  leader  in  this  field.  At  this 
time  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  me  in  tribute  to  this  dedi- 
cated man  who  has  added  greatly  to 
our  campaign  to  reduce  youth  crime. 

The  January  20  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  has  an  excellent  story  on  this 
program,  and  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  article  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Coubts:  A  Jxtrt  or  PxBts 

Quietly  the  jurors  filed  last  week  into  the 
small,  gray- walled  Tterre  Haute  oourtroom 
and  heard  a  simple  case:  a  defendant  ad- 
mitted'shc^llftlng,  a  98-cent  key  ohaln  In  a 
department  store.     With  the  evidence  and 


instructions  from  the  court  In  hand,  the 
panel  repaired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  de- 
cide what  punishment  to  recommand.  Up 
to  a  point,  it  was  strictly  routine.  But  the 
trial  was  a  milestone  In  Terre  Haute's  fight 
against  Juvenile  delinquency.  Sach  juror 
was  only  17  years  old,  the  same  age  as  the 
defendant. 

Tht  Idea  of  letting  teenagers  be  judged 
by  their  peers  was  the  nub  of  an  all-out 
campaign  by  Vigo  County  Judge  Harold 
Raaph  Johnston  to  hold  down  teenage  mis- 
creancy in  his  Indiana  baUiwlck.  When 
Johnston,  an  earnest,  3^year-old  lawyer, 
took  ofOce  a  year  ago.  Juvenile  crime  was 
increasing  alarmingly — and  nobody  in  the 
city  of  some  75,000  seemed  to  be  doing  any- 
thing about  it. 

New  look:  Johnston  set  out  to  make 
changes.  While  engineering  an  $88,000 
county  appropriation  for  a  new  detention 
and  rehabilitation  center,  he  modernized  the 
community's  probation  system,  modified  the 
policy  of  holding  kids  behind  bars  ("We 
cut  detentions  by  90  percent"),  and  began 
persuading  civic  leaders  to  finance  a  place 
for  restless  teen  groups  to  gather  alter  dark. 
But  his  boldest  move  was  to  bring  teen- 
agers into  a  general  juvenUe  court  as  Jurors 
for  the  first  time.^ 

With  encouragement  from  Terre  Haute's 
school  officials,  210  ordinary  pupils  volun- 
teered for  Jury  duty.  "We  don't  want  •  •  • 
the  football  stars  and  class  leaders,"  John- 
ston says.  "We  want  Joe  Blow,  the  C  stu- 
dent." 

As  the  first  Jury  of  pupils — three  boys  and 
four  girls — tried  its  first  case  last  week;  the 
youngsters  were  Intently  serious.  "Sure  wish 
rtiad  a  tranquilizer,"  Bob  McGilvrey  quipped 
n*rvously  after  being  chosen  as  foreman. 
MJfcGllvrey.  a  senior  at  Honey  Creek  High. 
U/A  the  Jury  to  Its  verdict:  the  17  year  old 
^ho  filched  the  key  chain  should  be  put  on 
/probation  until  his  18th  birthday,  deprived 
of  his  learner's  driving  permit,  and  sent  to 
night  vocational  school. 

The  decision — which  under  the  law  could 
be  no  more  than  a  recommendation — was 
accepted  and  enforced  by  Juvenile  Referee 
Herbert  R.  Gerdlnk.  The  verdict  on  the 
experiment  Itself  was  highly  favorable.  For 
the  Juvenile  jury.  McGilvrey  said:  "Adults 
are  judged  by  their  peers.  Why  shouldn't 
teenagers  be?  We  can  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  teenagers.  I  think  we'll  be  fairly 
harsh,  because  we  don't  want  adults  to  form 
the  wrong  Idea  of  us."  In  his  chambers. 
Judge  Johnston  gave  his  view:  "In  4  years 
almost  1.000  students  will  have  been  trained 
and  many  of  them  will  have  sat  as  Jurors 
•  *  *.  The  idea  is  preventive  •  •  •  .  The 
mere  emotional  impact  of  sitting  in  court 
and  seeing  another  of  their  age  in  trouble 
may  Impress  them." 


'Other  cities — JacksonviUe.  Fla  .  and 
Frankfort,  Ky..  for  instance — have  success- 
fuUy  experimented  with  teenage  Juries  in 
municipal  and  traffic  courts. 


The  Battlefield  at  Olnttee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSnUESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  S,  1964 

Mr.  GIBBON^.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  riUe  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man, from  Florida,  D.  R.  (Billy)  Mat- 
thews, on  February  22. 1964.  at  the  Lake 
Oakland  Cemetery.  Lake  City.  Pla..  com- 
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15.000  Confederate 
in  the  fiery  Battle  of 
aco  In  the  War  Be- 
Mr.  ICatthxws  paid 
tribute  not  aoij  tb  thoae  fray-dad  m«i 
who  died  in  the  di  fense  of  their  country, 
but  also  to  an  othc  x  Americans  who  have 
sacrlfkeed  their  Ui  es  for  their  NaUon  in 
the  hisUnry  of  tie  United  Statea.  In 
these  times  of  tro  iiUed  peace.  It  is  good 
to  remember  the  nen  who  have  died  in 
mai  ly  yesteryears  of  war. 
kfATTRiws  remarks  to 


this  Nation's 
I  commend  Mr 
your  readlns: 

DoTT  Ciiignl   Th»t  Ami 


Congxeamian 


D.  R..  (BnxT)    Uat- 

MTTloe  oommemo- 

I  innl wsvy  at  the  BaUle 

War  BetwMD  ttw  States. 

ImXm  City, 

22.    1904) 
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a  Urn  mllaa 
slantert   through 
hoar  battle  was 
f adarat*  victory  galhed. 
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<Huatee   was   one  ot   the 
Confederate  oasuslUas 
c€  the  force  engaged, 
doubled  that  loas. 

meridian,  the  opposing 

the  sandy  roads  and 

to  that  fateful  ground 

dr  hara^    As  the  sunlight 

tJte  pUiea.  the  bloody,  «- 

fcught  and  a  great  Con- 


*^ar  the  akU 

In  achieving  the 

Whs*  brings  a 

his  own  brother? 

dray  and  of  the 


alpial 


Theae  nun 
soldiers  whf> 
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Ttkey  xtrnpaoAeA 


"So  nigh  Is 

So  near  Is  God 
When  Duty 
Ttie  youth  reirttei 
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Here  they  lie 
Duty  called — the^ 
They  left  home 

wrsa.    They 

fart. 

They  met 

death. 
Some  were  leame^ 
Some  were 
The  majost^ 

mold.  yet.  "Tim 

These  heroes  were 
They  did  not 

Uvcs  ended  10 

tlon  haa 

mnltltade 
I>uty 


unletl  ered. 


heroic 
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Biie 


general  and  his  troops 
the  Confederate  Con- 
and  gallantry  displayed 
vlctory." 
to  take  arms  against 
«ost  of  these  men  of  the 
not  piofeaslopal 
not  seeking  war. 
Ue  silent  here  responded 
war  because  of  their  de- 
It  was  ttietr  duty. 
»  the  challenge: 

to  our  dust. 
u>man. 

low.  thou  must, 
I( 


whlipers 


htroes 


at  another  century. 
answered, 
oved  onea.  worldly  pleas- 
security,  rlcties.  oom- 


hardat  Ip.  deprivation,  suffering. 


"The  right  to  assemble  peaceably  does  not 
mean  the  right  to  foment  strife,  riots,  tuid 
contempt  for  law."  • 

Tee.  that  Is  what  they  would  say. 

**Tou  who  tutve  received  much  from  this 
country;  have  you  given  something  In  r«- 
tMrnt" 

"You.  the  UTlng.  must  take  the  torch  from 
Olustee  and  keep  tlie  flfinie  of  freedom  burn- 
ing." 

Yes.  that  Is  what  they  would  say. 

These  men  at  rest  here  did  their  duty. 

When  duty  called — they  answered. 

We  can  best  pay  tribute  to  them  by  doing 
our  duty. 

Let  us  from  this  day  forth  determine  to 
lead  Lives  of  greater  nobility  and  htsed  the 
admonition  of  the  Prophet.  "Pear  the  Al- 
mighty. Keep  His  commandments.  This  is 
the  wbcde  duty  of  man." 

May  we.  In  ac^emn  contemplation  of  this 
hour,  determine  within  our  hearts  to  do  our 
Whole  duty. 

Then  we  soay,  as  they,  gain  Immortality, 
for— 

"The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed. 
Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small. 
Are  cloae-knlt  strands  of  an  unbroken 

thread. 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 
The  world  may  sound  no  trumpet,  ring  no 

bells. 
The  book  of  life  the  shining  record  tells." 


placed  In  predominantly  white  schools  so 
the  white  children  can  get  a  firsthand  look 
at  Negro  professionals. 


.  wealthy,  and  privileged, 
poor,  and  humble. 

of  the  common 

cannot  l>e  common." 

t»»«»w   uncommoti  Tn^n 

in  vmin.     Their  mortal 

ago.  tnit  a  great  na- 

thetr  devotion.    A  vast 


Prefereatial  Treafaneat  for  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  i4>peared  in  this  weelc's  issue  of 
U.S.  News  b  World  Report  which  I 
wcmld  like  to  bring  to  tlie  attention  of 
not  only  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
but  particularly,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senators. 

It  is  headed,  "One  City's  Rules  on  Hir- 
ing for  School  Jobs"  and  the  story  re- 
lates that  if  a  Negro  and  a  white  person 
both  apply  for  the  same  Job  in  Pitts- 
burgh's school  system,  the  Negro  will 
automatically  get  the  job. 

This  Is  a  deliberate  downgrading  of 
the  wtiite  race  In  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  minority  bloc  voters  and  this 
attitude  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment  whites  can  expect  if  the  steam- 
roller of  the  civil  rights  bill  gets  under- 
way. 

I,  for  one,  would  hate  to  have  the  job 
of  explaining  to  my  constituents  why  I 
supported  a  measure  that  has  this  atti- 
tude as  its  central  theme.  I  hope,  too. 
the  Senators  who  now  have  a  chance  to 
defeat  this  unconstitutional  bill,  will  ask 
theoosrives  bow  they  could  ix>ssibly  ex- 
plain supporting  this  attitude. 

The  article  ft^ows: 
Om  Cttt's  Rul^  oif  HnuNC  ros  School  Jobs 

Pii'iaauBOH. — If  a  Negro  and  a  white — with 
equal  qvahfloattons — apply  for  any  Job  In 
the  Pittsburgh  puhUc  schools,  the  Negro  will 
be  hired.  Tblm  was  announced  Pebrioary  27 
by  ttM  ti— ri  of  education. 

It  as  a  policy  of  "oon- 

of   Negroes   to  "redress 

In  the  racial  mixture  of  school 

He  said  Negro  teachers  are  being 


Tov  WorM  aad  Miae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLIlfOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  em- 
phasis in  communications  media  neces- 
sarily dwells  on  the  problems  of  foreign 
aSalrs.  and  a  major  trouble  spot  is  south- 
east Asia. 

Columnist  Michael  Ward,  writing  in 
the  Suburban  life.  La  Grange.  DI.,  on 
February  27,  comments  upon  the  prob- 
lems in  that  area  of  the  globe,  and  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  views  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut.  In  view  of  the 
concern  which  the  American  public  has 
in  conditions  in  that  area.  I  feel  this 
article  is  of  great  timely  value: 

YOX7X  WOKLD  AND  MiNS 

(ByUlchael  Ward) 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  stakes  are 
high  In  southeast  Asia  and  tlie  free  world 
c&nnot  afford  to  loee  any  more  ground  in 
that  strategic  area.  A  Communist  conquest 
of  southeast  Asia  would  almost  certainly  re- 
sult In  a  serious  shift  in  the  world  balance 
of  power. 

In  fact  such  an  occurrence  would  definite- 
ly Imperil  o\ir  own  abUlty  to  survive  as  a 
nation. 

A  review  of  past  events  Indicates  the  grav- 
ity of  the  sltuatlcm  there  and  how  our  posi- 
tion has  become  weak  Instead  of  strong. 

The  coalition  governnient  in  Laos  exists  in 
name  only.  The  fact  is  tliat  the  Royalists — 
supported  by  the  neutralist  forces  of  Oen. 
Kong  Le — have  been  weakened  l>y  the  offen- 
sive actions  of  Prince  Souphannavong's 
Pathet  Lao  forces. 

We  iiave  withdrawn  from  Laos,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  tiave  not.  The  tripartite 
BupervtBory  committee  can  operate  in  the 
the  non-Conununlst  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  not  in  the  areas  controlled  by  the 
Communists. 

Cambodia  has  terminated  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  Britain  because  Prince 
Sihanouk  believes  that  the  Communists  will 
eventually  rule  Asia.  In  short  he  wants  to 
get  the  best  deal  for  himself  and  his  people. 

Then  too  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
re^me  last  Noveml)er.  There  have  been  two 
coups  since  Dlem's  fall.  South  Vietnam  can- 
not afford  any  more  coupe  without  destroy- 
ing herself. 

Despite  the  bleak  picture.  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut  is  convinced 
that  the  United  States  can  stop  communism 
from  engulfing  southeast  Asia. 

In  this  month's  issue  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council's  Washington  Report.  Dood 
has  proposed  a  series  of  countermeasures 
designed  to  achieve  that  objective.  They 
are: 

The  United  States  must  Ix)lster  the  Khanh 
government  In  South  Vietnam  If  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong  Lb  to  t>e  successfully 
prosecuted. 

We  must  assure  the  world  that  we  will 
not  abandon  Southeast  Asia,  that  Vietnam 
wUl  not  be  neutralized  and  that  the  United 
States  will  not  participate  in  a  conference  to 
neutralize  Cambodia. 


Encourage  tlie  South  Vietnam  Government 
to  produce  a  white  paper  documenting  the 
fact  that  the  Vletcong  guerrUla  war  is 
planned,  led.  and  organized  by  agent*  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  A  similar  one  shovUd  be  prepared 
by  the  antl-Communlst  elements  in  Laos 
deUlUng  the  repeated  violations  of  the  cease 
fire  and  Geneva  Treaty  by  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  carry  the 
war  Into  North  Vietnam  and  reject  the  Red 
ground  rule  that  wars  mijet  always  be  con- 
ducted In  free  world  territory,  never  In  Com- 
munist territory.  „  _.x. 
Permit  defectors  and  refugees  from  North 
Vietnam  to  esUbllsh  front  movements  for  the 
llberaUon  of  North  Vietnam  and  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  propaganda  facilities.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  conducU  his  activities  in  the 
south  under  a  liberation  front  organization 
that  has  representotives  In  15  countries. 

When  the  Communists  attack  again  In 
Laos,  the  United  States  sliould  assist  General 
Phoumi  and  General  KUing  Le  to  counter- 
attack,  encouraging  them  to  secure  at  least 
the  southern  half  of  tlie  country  including 
the  Laotian  panhandle  wlilch  Ho  Chi  Minh 
uses  to  send  men  and  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam. 


Danf  er  to  SaTings  From  Tax  Cuts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sent 
the  following  release  to  the  various  news- 
papers in  the  hope  that  the  plight  of  our 
American  workmen  and  Industries  will 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  all  walks  of  life: 

Congressman  John  H.  Dent  today  warned 
the  Congress  of  danger  to  savings  from  tax 
cuts  which  may  well  be  sent  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican industry  for  Investment  in  foreign  na- 
tions for  plant  facilities  to  displace  US.  ex- 
ports as  well  as  automation  to  displace  do- 
mestic employment. 

Dknt  said  that  the  rush  to  foreign  shores 
by  UJ3.  Industry  U  caused  by  foreign  restric- 
tions (other  than,  but  including  tariffs) 
against  UJ3.  imports,  the  desire  for  cheaper 
wage  levels  In  foreign  countries  and  the  lack 
of  protective  covenants  by  U5.  customs 
which  allow  these  same  U.8.  companies  to  Im- 
port back  In  the  United  States  the  products 
of  the  foreign  plants  (Studebaker,  Burroughs 
Btislness  Machines.  Singer  Sewing  Machine, 
Royal  Typewriter,  etc.) . 

This  means  that  the  market  money  of  the 
little  taxpayers  saved  by  the  tax  cut  may 
well  go  into  payrolls  for  foreign  workers  and 
into  foreign  profits  for  runaway  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

The  latest  plant  movement  is  Kaiser  with 
a  new  aluminum  rod  and  cable  mill  in  West 
Berlin.  The  plant  will  cost  »3,500,000  In 
American  money. 

Kaiser  Is  a  nutjor  producer  of  aluminum 
electrical  conductor  materltd  In  the  United 
States  and  this  (Aant  will  displace  exports 
to  Germany  from  the  United  Statea.  Kaiser 
is  also  building  a  modem  aluminum  fabri- 
cating miU  at  Koblen«  on  the  Rhine,  through 
a  subsidiary— Kaiser  Aluminum-Werke, 
O  m  b.H.  This  plant  will  make  the  export- 
ing of  these  products  to  Germany  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

At  the  same  time  this  Information  came 
across  my  deek.  the  State  Department  and 
Agriculture  Department  made  an  announce- 
ment of  a  new  beef  import  deal  which  allows 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  ship  increased 
beef  and  mutton  in  1M6  and  1966. 


Although  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu*  re- 
cenUy  said  that  our  beef  Import  position 
was  untenaWe,  the  action  pushes  aside  the 
serious  complaints  of  the  UjS.  beef  industry. 
(This  Is  the  only  beef  market  in  the  world 
unprotected.) 

Beef  imports  have  Increased  from  18  mil- 
lion poimds  in  1958.  to  over  517  mllUon 
pounds  in  1968.  Total  beef  and  mutton  Im- 
ports were  577  million  pounds  in  1963,  and 
win  increase  to  582  million  pounds  in  1966. 
The  sop  to  the  VS.  farmer  is  contained  In  a 
4-percent  cut  for  1964  for  obvious  reasons, 
however.  thU  U  ultimately  picked  up  by  a 
6-percent  Inciease  in  lx>th  1965  and  1966. 

The  SUte  Department  has  thus  assured 
the  foreign  exporters  that  they  will  share 
equitably  in  U.S.  market  growth,  according 
to  tlie  National  Milk  Producers  Association. 
This  association  blames  the  Imports  for 
depressing  the  price  of  all  dairy  cows,  re- 
tarding the  rate  of  culling  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  milk  supply  which  is  tlrrown  out 
of  gear  by  the  enormous  amoimts  of  import 
beef  at  prices  lower  than  our  US.  costs. 

Added  to  thU  is  the  grave  situation  caused 
by  Imports  of  cream  and  cheese,  further  de- 
pressing the  milk  market  and  increasing 
costs  to  the  Government  for  surplus  stocks. 
An  announcement  by  the  Dunn  Corp.  on 
the  liquidation  of  the  Wyandotte  Worsted 
Co..  carries  the  following  statement: 

"We  are  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  copy 
of  our  liquidation  catalog  on  the  Plttsfleld 
Division  of  the  Wyandotte  Worsted  Co. 

"This  plant,  which  at  one  time  employed 
more  than  500  people,  has  died.  Not  from 
old  age,  not  from  inadequate  management 
or  inferior  equipment  and  certainly  not  from 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  employer  or 
employee.  Tills  fine  mill,  wlilch  meant  the 
livelihood  of  500  American  citizens,  has  been 
killed  by  foreign  imports. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  realize  tliat  far  more 
than  500  people  have  i>een  affected  by  the 
closing  of  this  plant.  The  merchants  of  the 
city  of  Plttsfield  will  suffer  as  well. 

"The  purpose  of  my  letter  and  In  sending 
you  our  catalog  U  to  bring  your  attention 
to  tftie  serious  need  for  curbing  fcwelgn 
Imports,  not  only  in  textiles,  but  on  other 
goods  that  are  In  direct  competition  with 
American  Industries. 

"We  cannot  long  stand  competlMon  from 
foreign  mill  owners  who  pay  their  lalxK- 
slave  wages.  It  is  an  economic  truth  that 
we  cannot  sell  goods  for  less  than  it  costs 
to  make  them. 

"Our  standard  of  living  Is  the  liighest 
in  the  world  today.  I  vu-ge  you  to  keep  it 
that  way  by  voting  for  higher  tariffs  on 
goods  coming  in  from  foreign  countries  that 
are  in  direct  competition  with  American 
industry. 

"It  Is  a  fine  and  charitable  thing  to  be 
your  brothers  keeper,  but  it  simply  does 
not  ro'^'i"'  sense  to  sUuve  your  own  family 
so  your  nelghlwr  across  the  sea  can  be  well 
fed.  May  we  have  yoin:  views  on  the  above?" 
The  Portland  Press  Herald  editorial  which 
follows  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  negotia- 
tors at  the  GATT  Conferences  (ChrUtian  Her- 
ter.  George  Ball  and  company),  that  the 
press  may  awaken  to  the  serious  threat  to 
our  way  of  life,  free  enterprise,  free  labor 
and  above  all — our  entire  economic  well- 
being. 

It  should  be  a  warning  to  the  political 
parties  of  the  need  for  action  to  protect 
our  Jobs  and  domestic  production  against 
unfair  trade  practices. 


"Right  now  the  bloom  is  off  the  rose,  with 
President  Charles  De  Gaulle  giving  Britain 
the  bum's  rush,  while  the  Common  Market 
boosts  its  tariffs  in  a  way  to  exclude  many  of 
our  agricultural  products.  Not  only  are  Eu- 
ropeans critically  revaluatlng  the  Common 
Market,  but  hesttlity  to  freer  trade  is  rising 
in  this  country,  as  Europe  and  other  world 
areas  step  up  their  low-cost  exports  of  man- 
ufactvired  goods  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  atmosphere  President  Kennedy  will  find 
It  difficult  to  dicker  with  aggressive  traders 
overseas  who  raise  barriers  of  all  kinds 
against  American  products. 

"Maine  is  especially  hard  hit  by  the  new 
protectionists,  plus  those  pouring  an  im- 
mense flood  of  manufactures  into  U.8.  mar- 
kets and  we  had  new  evidence  of  It  last 
week  in  the  case  of  Gvillford  Industries, 
whose  president  Is  H.  King  Cummlngs  of 
Nevrport. 

•During  a  period  when  the  deck  has  been 
stacked  against   the  making  of  cotton  and 
woolen    textiles   in   New   England,   Guilford 
Industries  has  been  expanded  Into  a  three- 
factory   operation    (Newport,   GuiUord,    and 
Eastport)  employing  at  times  nearly  a  thou- 
sand  Maine   people   in  turning  out  woolen 
yarns  and  textile  goods.     But  last  week  Mr. 
Cummlngs  was  forced  to  tell  his  employees  at 
Nevnx>rt  that  largely  because  of  a  'heavy  load 
of   imports'   he  will  be  forced  into  adjust- 
ments reducing  the  scope  of  his  qperations 
there     Fortunately,  he  hopes  that  the  work- 
ers displaced  can  be  given  other  employment 
or  absorbed  in  hU  plants  at  the  otiier  two 
towns.     (The  congressional  answer  to  this 
competition   Is   another  1370  million   to  be 
paid  to  textile  millionaires.     How  silly  can 

"This  Is  a  serious  matter  for  a  town  the 
size  of  Newport,  and  so  far  as  Maine  is  con- 
cerned, it  U  net  an  isolated  result  of  the 
changing  world  trade  picture.  Rising  shoe 
imports  not  long  ago  helped  force  the  clos- 
ing of  an  Auburn  shoeshop  that  had  func- 
tioned there  for  decades.  The  Maine  poultry 
industry  has  been  hit  between  the  eyes  by 
the  sliding  duties  imposed  by  the  Common 
Market  against  exports  to  West  Germany  of 
frozen  poultry.  The  competition  of  Asian 
cheap  cotton  Imports  with  the  products  of 
Maine's  cotton  textile  mUls  has  long  been 
an  economic  fact  of  life  here.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  clothespin  industry,  the  economic 
mainstay  of  several  Maine  towns. 

"There   Is  a  vast  difference  between  free 
trade  and  freer  trade.     During  what  might 
be  called  the  protectionist  era  of  this  country, 
ajstrong  movement  developed  in  favor  of  free 
trade  as  a  reaction  against  Wgher  and  higher 
UB.    tariffs   manip\Uated   piffeiy   to    protect 
special  interests  In  the  United  States.     The 
late,   great  Prof.  Prank  Taussig  of  Harvard 
University   could  give  Innumerable  reasons 
lor  abandoning. protective  tariffs,  and  gradu- 
ally they  have  been   greatly  lowered.     Yet 
with  the  diffusion  of  technological  progress, 
accompanied  by  immense  diaparttles  in  wage 
levels,  there  Is  more  to  be  saK^today  for  tha 
kind  of  adjustments  of  trade  barriers  that 
wUl  make  trade  freer  without  causing  dam- 
aging dislocations  to  towns  like  Newport  and 
Auburn  and  goodness  knows  how  many  more. 
We  trust  this  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  of  Congress." 


The  following  is  from  the  Portland 
Press  Herald: 

"A  year  ago  everyone — ^weU,  almost  every- 
one—was hailing  the  jwaiaes  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  what  It  oould  do  to  lift  Uv- 
ing  standards.  espedaUy  if  Britain  Joined, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  President  Ken- 
nedy wide  powers  to  regulate  VS.  tariff  rates 
in  negotiations  with  the  enlarged  and  grow- 
ingly  prosperous  continental  trading  area. 


Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wafaer 

SPEECH 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   MSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1964 
Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York.     Mr. 

Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  privilege  to  join  in 
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this  tribute  to  1 
F.  WMner. 

TbiM 
of  New  York 
grmclwimff 
noCaneMj 
draw  tfae  lini 
private  lives 
of  /her  few 
tt4t  she  felt 
strain  and 
her  hniritMmd, 
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)  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert 


first  lady  of  the  etty 
s  shining  example  of 
an  die  did.  Hers  was 
In  trying  at  aU  times  to 
the  public  and 
the  Wagners.  In  one 
statements  she  said 
her  job  to  lessen  the 
le  more  leisure  time  t<x 
mayor. 
Susan  Wagnlx*  b^eved  that  Oracle 
Marailon.  the  lo  rely  white  mansion  over- 
looking the  Ba  It  River,  belonged  to  an 
the  pe(v>Ie  of  I  ew  York,  and  she  threw 
it  open  to  eha  Itable  and  dvlc  gmaps. 
At  ttanes  she  w  is  the  guide  for  tours  of 
schoolchildren  i  ind  other  groups. 

ICzB.  Wagne^  i  death  Is  a  real  loss  and 
I  Join  my  coUsagues  In  extending  my 
pcxtfound  sympathy  to  Mayor  Wagner 
and  his  two  fins  sons. 


A  2  access  Story 


ESTESS^yS  O^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAHK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

ZN  TSK  HOUS]  I  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd  \y.  March  5. 1964 


House 


an 
should 


Mr.  THOMPI  ON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  p  [eased  to  place  before  the 
artl  ie  about  a  man  whose 
«  an  Inspiration  to  all, 
and  eepedally  t  o  those  upon  wh<»n  some 
physical  handle  kp  has  been  visited.  The 
speak  is  Milton  K.  Cum- 
mlngs,  of  Hunt  ivUle.  Ala.,  a  fine  himian 
being,  a  loyal  I  emocrat,  an  enlightened 
businessman,  aid  one  who  typifies  the 
American  sucoss  story.  The  article  Is 
from  the  Nash  ille  Tennessean  Sunday 
magagine  of  Jcniuury  19.  1964.  I  c(»n- 
mendittoyou: 

New   Thboit!  worn,  a   Cotton  King 


yiJiked 


(By 

Wlxy  raecMB 
out  of  tb»  erovti 
north  Alabama's 
to  him. 

But  ha  can  pisfeolnt 
tha    melodramatic 
fortuna. 

It  waa  lata  one 
TOmmonad  to  thi 
HuntarUla  oottoii 
Platefaer,  who  wa  i 


LoulM  DaTla) 

IClltoD  K.  Cummlngs 

and  acft  him  at  the  top  of 

ndiutiial  heap  la  a  mystery 


tlia 


Hurriedly,  in 
stricken  man 
mlnga  hopped 
Fletcher  had 

An<f  Cummlngi 
egg  out  of  whlc]  1 


dollar  fortutae 
north  Alabama, 
men  and  woisan, 


But  the  genltu 
ablUty  that  haa 
"New  South"— li 
a  way  of  Ufa  thai 
la. 


His   transttlon 
to  apace 
FnglnaartTig  Oa 
to  NA;^  at 
for  bnatn 

Hlaa 
ti^  to  jtartlelpa^ 


englnaelng 


Bedrtona 


almoat  to  the  minute 
turning    point    in     hia 


night  In  1936  when  he  waa 

bedatde  of  hla  employer,  a 

merchant'  named  Shelby 

dying  of  a  heart  attack. 

I»eaenca  of  a  lawyer,  the 

dieted  hla  will,  and  Cum- 

dqvmatalra  to  type  it.    When 

it,  he  died. 


waa  heir>to  $6,000,  the  nest 
ha  built  a  multlmlllloii- 
tha  biggest  industry  in 
dne  that  now  employs  3,253 


of  MUtOQ  Cummlngs — the 
nada  him  a  aymbol  of  the 
hla  aldll  In  switching  from 
waa  to  the  way  of  life  that 


from  the  cotton  bualcesa 

(ha  la  head  of  Brown 

Huntavllla.  chief  supplier 

Arsenal)   la  a  model 

3f  the  South,  bankara  say. 

the  buainaankaa's  obUga- 

in  gavammaoLt,  hla 


of  duty  toward  training  workers  of  hla  region 
for  new  type  Joba  haa  aat  him  i^jart. 

"IfUton  Cummlngs  personlflea  what  haa 
happened  In  tha  South  in  the  last  genera- 
tion,'* Sam  Fleming,  president  of  NaahTille's 
Third  National  Bank.  aald. 

"He  changed  from  cotton  to  a  bxiainesa  with 
a  future  when  the  time  for  change  cajne. 
He  haa  ability  and  courage.     He  la  quite  a 


Cummlngs  himself,  who  has  been  called 
the  No.  1  citizen  of  Huntsvllle,  views  his  &2 
years  as  a  great  gift,  given  to  him  to  prove  a 
greater  phlloaophy.  That,  despite  the  fact 
he  lost  one  leg  to  oeteomyelltls  when  he  was 
4  years  old  and  had  to  learn  to  T^k  with 
an  artificial  leg. 

"I  am  perhaps  the  happiest,  the  moat  grate- 
ful man  in  the  world — grateful  to  friends 
and  to  God,"  he  said  recently  In  the  spar- 
kling white  office  of  his  space-keyed  build- 
ing at  the  outskirts  of  Huntsvllle.  "There 
Is  no  way  I  could  duplicate  my  career  with- 
out the  support  of  both  of  them." 

His  boyhood  struggles  tied  him  close  to 
laborers.  He  talks  their  language,  encoiu'- 
ages  their  friendship,  wins  the  affection  and 
support  of  employees  of  all  ranks. 

"I  see  so  much  suffering."  he  said.  "I 
know  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

"Why  I  should  be  pulled  out  of  their  midst. 
I  don't  understand.  Why  I  should  be  afflict- 
ed with  the  loss  of  a  leg.  or  blessed  with 
a  prosperous  cotton  business,  and  then  the 
this  business,  I  dont  understand." 

But  he  makes  it  his  bxislness  to  understand 
all  that  Is  going  on  about  him.  He  reads 
every  news  magazine  and  reliable  newspaper 
he  can  get  his  hands  on,  analyzes  the  influ- 
ence on  business  of  sclentlflc,  social,  politi- 
cal developments. 

Getting  outside  his  own  mind,  setting  aside 
his  own  opinions  Is  the  great  trick  in  making 
a  decision,  he  said. 

"That  is  one  of  the  thln^  that  Mr.  Fletch- 
er, my  benefactor  and  first  employer,  taught 
me,"  Cummlngs  said.  "He  taught  me  to  be 
realistic,  to  be  conscloiu  of  what  other  peo- 
ple are  thinking  and  doing,  to  set  aside  my 
own  personal  opinion  and  try  to  assess  the 
present  situation. 

"Having  assessed  It.  I  try  to  set  a  sound 
policy  for  the  future  and  take  a  financial 
position  to  support  that  decision." 

Scientist  Wemher  von  Braun.  citing  Cum- 
mlngs' Impact  on  the  region,  particularly  his 
help  in  establishing  the  Alabama  Research 
Institute  in  Huntsvllle.  called  It  an  example 
of  "the  most  inspiring  thing  the  free  world 
can  disi^ay.'* 

Vice  President  Johnson  asked  Cximmlngs 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  new  approach  to  equal 
employment  opportunities.  Auburn  Univer- 
sity last  year  cited  him  for  his  contribution 
to  "Alabama  and  the  Nation  as  Indiistrlallst. 
civic  leader,  and  humanitarian." 

C\immlng8,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
grew  up  in  Huntsvllle,  was  bom  In  Gadsden. 
Ala..  In  1911.  His  family  soon  moved  to 
Texas,  his  mother's  native  State.  There  he 
suffered  osteomyelitis  and  had  one  leg  am- 
putated Just  below  the  knee.  When  the 
family  moved  back  to  Himtsvllle  and  he  was 
still  on  crutchee.  he  ran  errands  for  his 
father,  who  worked  for  a  cotton  merchant. 

"It  waa  tha  crutchea  that  madte  ICr.  Flet- 
cher notice  me,"  Ciimmlngs  said.  "When  I 
graduated  tiom  high  school,  when  I  was  16. 
in  1938.  ha  oOarad  me  a  college  scholarship. 
Including  all  expanses  paid  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  or  wherever  I  chose  to  go." 

Cummlngs  had  thought  he  would  like  to 
be  a  doctor,  and  the  oiler  waa  tempting. 
But  he  t\imed  it  down. 

"I  told  Mr.  Fletcher  my  parenta  had  taken 
care  of  ma  aa  a  erippiad  ohUd,  and  now  It 
waa  my  obllgatton  to  take  care  of  them.  I 
thought  I  had  to  start  making  money  right 
than." 

Fletcher  gave  him  a  job  aa  clerk  in  his 
cotton  buslnaaa  in  tha  fall  of  19S8.  He 
made  $75  a  montZi. 


Cummlngs  learned  tha  dramatic  leaaons  of 
the  depreaaion.  Pec^le  he  had  known  as 
leading  citizens  of  the  town,  scxne  cf  them 
wealthy  whan  ha  waa  hi  high  achool.  were 
in  tha  bread  Una  4  yeaife  later. 

In  1930.  with  hla  $5,000,  the  yoimg  man 
went^nto  the  cotttm  buaineaa  for  himself  at 
age  36.  He  soon  beeame  the  most  successful 
cotton  merchant  in  the  area,  buying  cotton 
from  farmers  and  selling  it  to  mlll^. 

By  1963,  Cummlngs  decided  the  cotton 
business  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  got 
out  of  It. 

"I  didn't  feel  that  President  Eisenhower. 
Secretary  Benson,  or  the  American  farmer 
really  understood  the  agricultural  problems 
of  the  day,"  Cummlngs  said.  "Their  policy 
showed  they  favored  lower  farm  prices  and 
uncontrolled  production,  inviting  disaster 
for  cotton,  and  for  farmers  in  general." 

He  devoted  the  next  4  years  to  managing 
his  Investments  in  the  stock  market,  with 
highly  satisfactory  results. 

But  there  was  something  arid  about  that 
sort  of  success.  He  missed  working  with 
other  men. 

And  while  his  own  fortune  climbed,  a 
struggling  Himtsvllle  firm.  Brown  Engineer- 
ing, fioundered.  In  1967,  housed  in  an  old 
cotton  mill  in  a  shabby  part  of  town,  the 
company  had  313  employees  and  was  prac- 
tically bankrupt. 

In  1968.  board  members  asked  Cxuiunlngs 
to  take  over  the  presidency  for  3  months — 
long  enough  to  save  the  company  until  they 
could  find  a  man  with  engineering  experi- 
ence. 

Cummlngs  accepted  the  challenge, 
breathed  such  life  into  the  business  that 
board  members  asked  him  to  take  over  the 
Job  as  permanent  president. 

Cummlngs  was  fascinated  by  the  possi- 
bilities. He  built  it  into  the  most  diversi- 
fied, largest  machine  shop  in  the  South  for 
the  space  program.  The  company  designs 
and  builds  over  1.000  of  the  component, 
custom-built  parts  that  go  into  space  ve- 
hicles for  NASA. 

"We  do  it  from  the  drawing  board  to  the 
finished  product,"  Cummlngs  said.  "Many 
times  the  things  we  build  are  being  built 
for  the  first  time  ever.  We  are  part  of  the 
ground  support  for  the  mlssUe  system." 

Cummlngs  poured  more  than  $1  mUllon 
of  his  own  money  Into  the  sick  business,  and 
the  locms  he  made  outreached  HuntsvlUe 
and  Nashville  banks  and  made  him  a  steady 
cxistomer  at  New  York's  largest. 

By  1901  he  had  begun  construction  of 
three  new  buUdlngs  for  ofllce  space,  labora- 
tories, machine  shops,  and  testing  areas  that 
are  now  spread  out  over  an  80-acre  site. 

Cummlngs  still  shakes  his  head  at  the 
unlikely  position  he  is  in — he,  with  only  a 
high  school  education,  head  of  a  vast  engi- 
neering ccHnpany. 

His  method  is  to  seek  out  the  best  man 
for  each  Job — Including  scores  of  Ph.  D.'s — 
and  concern  himself  with  making  the  finan- 
cial end  of  the  operation  click.  He  takes 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  his 
employees  Is  33. 

A  former  championship  tennis  player  (he 
won  State  competitions  regularly  and  gave 
demonstrations  of  his  tennis-playing  skill 
at  Army  hospitals  diuing  World  War  II  to 
show  amputees  they  had  nothing  to  fear) 
he  still  plays  and  excellent  game  of  golf. 

But  the  challenge  of  biuiness  has  almost 
crowded  golf  off  the  schedule. 

"I  don't  enjoy  golf  enough  to  want  to 
get  away  from  the  Job,"  he  said.  "I  always 
have  the  proposition  before  me:  Are  you 
doing  the  beet  you  can  for  the  triist  of  the 
3,260  people  who  work  here,  and  for  the 
stockholders? 

"You  couldn't  be  exposed  to  something  like 
this  and  enjoy  a  yacht  in  Florida.  Brown 
Engineering  Is  a  part  of  me  now.  I  wouldn't 
be  happy  anywhere  else." 

He  Is  In  the  thick  of  so  many  fundralslng 
drives,  local  and  national  campaigns  for  Im- 
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proving  health,  education,  and  employment 
In  hla  region  that  two  typed  pages  wont  hold 
the  list. 

But  his  devotion  to  the  Presbyterian 
Chvuch,  as  deacon  for  23  years,  and  later  as 
elder,  has  been  the  pivot. 

This  business  success  Itself  is  proof  of  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Christianity,  he  is  con- 
vinced. 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  that  I  put 
public  Interest  above  my  own  that  I  did  not 
gain."  Cummlngs  sai^l.  "Dollars  should  be 
the  byjH-oducts  of  good  service. 

"I  believe  this:  We  are  oui  brother's 
keeper." 

When  the  then  Vice  President  Johnson  last 
spring  notified  all  companies  with  Govern- 
ment contracts  that  they  were  to  make  a 
survey  of  practices  regarding  employment  of 
Negroes,  Cummlngs  grabbed  the  bull  by  the 
horn. 

He  not  only  made  the  requested  survey  and 
listed  aU  of  the  methods  his  company  Is . 
taking  to  help  train  and  make  employable 
more  Negroes.  He  banded  together  16  busi- 
ness firms — Government  contractors,  for  the 
most  part — to  take  positive  action  to  give 
Negroes  equal  opportunity  for  employment. 
The  report  was  completed  November  20, 
and  2  days  later,  at  the  very  hour  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  Cummlngs  was 
in  Vice  President  Johnson's  Office,  submitting 
the  30-page  report  and  dlscxisslng  it  with 
one  of  Jctfinson's  assistants. 

"Johnson  became  President  while  I  was 
in  his  office,"  Cvunmings  said,  glancing  at 
the  one  portrait  In  his  office:  an  autographed 
photograph  of  President  Kennedy. 

But  Cununlngs'  zeal  in  providing  equal 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  h^a  stirred 
the  wrath  of  many  conservative  Alabam- 
lans — Gov.  George  Wallace  In  particular. 

Ciunmlngs  is  accust<aned  to  political  blasts 
against  him  on  front  pages.  He  thrives 
on  political  fights — once  even  served  out 
an  unexpired  term  in  the  State  legislature. 
Part  of  his  value  to  north  Alabama  is  as 
liaison  man  between  Huntsvllle  and  Wash- 
ington. ' 

Business  takes  him  to  Washlnton  about 
once  a  month,  and  to  "the  cape"  (Kennedy 
now,  Canaveral  befcH-e)  about  once  every 
3  montha.  His  company  has  offices  at  "the 
cape"  as  weU  as  at  Houston  and  HuntsvlUe. 
He  is  at  much  at  home  in  the  Senate  din- 
ing room  in  Washington  (with  his  good 
friend.  Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Hunts- 
vUle)  aa  he  Is  in  the  HuntsvUle  Country 
Club. 

His  friendship  with  Senator  Spaxkman  is 
so  close  that  the  Senator  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  spent  the  night  at  the  Cummlngs' 
stately,  whlte-colvunned  home  to  hear  elec- 
tion returns  when  Sparkman  ran  for  the 
vice-presidency,  with  Adlal  Stevenson,  in 
1952. 

"Life  magazine  was  there  to  cover  the 
victory  party,"  Cununlngs  said.  "Of  course, 
it  never  happene<^" 

"MUton  likes  to  work  In  the  background 
in  poUtics,"  Mrs.  Ciunmlngs  said.  "He  loves 
entertaining  friends — politicians,  company 
people — here  at  home.  There  is  hardly  a  day 
that  he  doesn't  bring  somebody  home  to 
lunch." 

One  of  HuntsvUle 's  handsomest  antebel- 
lum mansions  has  been  the  Cummlngs  home 
for  la  years.  They  brought  up  their  son 
and  three  daughters  there. 

But  now  that  their  chUdren  are  grown. 
the  Cummlngs  are  making  another  big 
switch.  They  will  socm  move  into  a  tM-ight 
new  one-story  home  they  have  built  on  a 
1-acre  lot  nearby. 

Last  summer,  when  Auburn  University 
gave  him  an  honorary  Ph.  D.  degree  in  rae- 
ognlUon  of  hla  work  tor  the  improvemant 
of  tha  region,  two  plane  loada  of  Huntavllla 
bualnaaameh  flew  down  for  the  ceremony, 
and  doaana  of  others  drove  there. 


Nothing  In  his  career — not  even  the  trans- 
formation at  Brown  Knglne«lng  from  a  $130,- 
000  busineaa  in  1968  to  a  $6,300,000  business 
today — has   made    Cummlngs    prouder. 

The  president's  office,  the  office  of  the 
crippled  boy  who  turned  down  a  chance  at 
becoming  a  doctor  so  that  he  ooiUd  support 
hia  parents,  has  a  new  title  on  the  door: 
Dr.  M.  K.  Cununlngs. 


Federal  Jurisdiction  for   Attack  on   the 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  providing  for  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  persons  charged 
with  attacks  upon  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  successors  to 
the  Presidency. 

The  tragedy  of  last  November  22  has 
made  it  clear  that  our  laws  need  to  be 
tightened  to  insure  uniform  prosecution 
of  those  charged  with  attacking  the  lives 
of  our  Chief  Executives  or  their  succes- 
sors. 

This  pr(HX)6ed  legislation  has  been 
drafted  after  long  study  and  considera- 
tion in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Arthur  Len- 
hoff,  professor  emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Following  is  am  explanation  of  the 
background  of  my  bill: 

Federal  Jxtrisdiction  for  Attack  on  the 

PRESmKNT 

I.  WOULD  FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OVER  MUR- 
DEROUS ATTACKS  ON  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, PRESIDENT-ELECT,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
OFFICERS  NEXT  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION 
TO  THE  FRESmENTIAL  OFFICE,  BE  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  THE  JURISDICTION    OF  THE  STATES? 

(a)  The  first  question  which  comes  to 
one's  mind  Is  whether  Congress  can  estab- 
lish exclusive  Federal  J\uisdlctlon  over  such 
attacks.  Such  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction 
might  be  territorial.  This  means  that  only 
Federal  courts  would  have  Jurisdiction  where 
the  locus  of  the  oflense  was  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Territories  or  Possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  forth,  under  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  U.S.  Government.  This 
part  of  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  Is  here 
not  In  point. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  Federal 
criminal  Jiu-lsdlctlon  has  also  evolved  on  a 
nonterritorlal  bcksis.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
such  Jurisdiction  «nerged  where  antisocial 
conduct  haa  concerned  fields  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration such  aa  taxation,  or  of  pre- 
eminent Interest  in  the  aafety  of  the  country 
such  aa  Jiuiadlotion  over  high  treason  and 
sedition.  Ukawiae,  protection  of  the  interest 
In  the  Integrity  of  the  administration  have 
supplied  stich  Jurisdictional  baais.  Sea,  e.g., 
crimlxMd  Jurladlotton  over  btlbary  of  Federal 
otRcen  or  over  raatatance  or  obatructioa  of 
Federal  proceas. 

Theae  iUustratloos  point  to  mlaoonduct  of 
such  a  peculiar  kind  which  la  not  pcualleled 
in  the  flald  of  tha  cotmnon  law.  Bribtrj  of 
Federal  offloara  la  not  paralltied  by  a  com- 
mon law  crime  of  ofllcws  of  a  State  or  its 
subdlvlaloDa. 

However,  tha  autastantlal  Intareat  ot  Fed- 
eral Ooranimenl  haa  lad  to  tha  aaaumpttoa 
of  Federal  JurladlQtkn  over  particular  mia- 


conduct  which  by  Itself  is  also  sanctioned  by 
the  penal  law  of  the  States.  The  famous 
decision  in  Cunningham  v.  Neagle,  135  U.S. 
1  (1890)  illustrates  this  point.  See  also  the 
decision  Barrett  v.  U.S.,  82  F.  2d  528  (CCA. 
7.  1936)  concerning  the  murder  of  a  special 
agent  of  the  predecessor  of  the  FBI.  The 
defense  made  an  attack  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  statute  establishing 
the  crime,  upon  the  ground  that  the  prose- 
cution of  murder  JcUls  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  (of  the  locus). 
This  attack  was  rejected  with  reference  to 
the  Supreme  Coiut  decision  In  the  Neagle 
case  supra. 

(b)  The  tragical  events  surrounding  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  prove 
that  State  enforcement  of  criminal  miscon- 
duct which  by  itself  constitutes  a  common 
law  crime  Is  at  times  instifflclent.  Such 
State  action  might  even  be  frustrated  be- 
cause of  territorial  limitations  on  the  au- 
thority of  State  officers.  In  matters  prop- 
erly within  the  scope  of  highest  national 
Interest,  Federal  Government  should  have 
exclusive  authority  to  legislate,  to  investi- 
gate, and  to  adjudicate  certain  criminal  con- 
duct. 

(c)  However,  under  our  Federal  system  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  rests  prin- 
cipally with  the  States.  See  the  emphasis 
laid  on  this  point  in  Screws  v.  U.S.,  325  VS. 
91  (1945)  and  Bartkin  v.  lUinois,  369  U.S.  121 
(1969).  And  see  Mr.  Justice  Black  (Joined 
by  Ji.iBtices  Reed.  Frankfurter,  and  Douglas) 
dlssenUng  in  Rutkin  v.  US..  343  VS.  130 
(1962).  He  said:  "Bxtortloa,  robbery,  em- 
bezzlement, and  offenses  of  that  nature  are 
traditionally  matters  oi  local  concern."  He 
referred  to  Jerome  v.  U.S.,  318  VS.  101.  105 
(1943)  where  it  was  said  "  •  •  •  that  those 
considerations  gave  additional  weight  to  the 
view  that  where  Congress  Is  creating  offenses 
which  duplicate  •  •  •  state  law,  courts 
should  be  reluctant  to  expand  the  defined 
offenses  beyond  the  clear  requirements  of 
the  terms  of  the  statute." 

(d)  However,  such  statements  show  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  fact  that  the  \in- 
lawful  conduct  constitutes  a  common,  law 
crime  such  as  homicide  or  robbery  does  not 
preclude  Congress  from  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime.  Sending  threatening  letters; 
e.g..  a  letter  containing  any  threat  to  take 
the  life  of,  or  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon, 
the  addressee  or  any  other  person  close  to 
him.  constitutes  a  oommon  law  crime.  Cf. 
Clark  and  Marshall,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Crimes."  772  (2d  ed.  1912).  However, 
Congress  felt  It  necessary  to  establish  such 
threats  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  successors  to  the  Presidency  as  a 
special  Federal  crime.  See  18  U.S.C.  871  (as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  87-829,  Oct.  15,  1962) . 

The  great  bulk  of  such  congressional  sm:- 
tlvity  In  the  field  of  criminal  law  rests  upon 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  en- 
act laws  "necessary  and  proper"  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  powers  Instrusted  to  Con- 
gress. U.S.  Constitution,  article  II,  section 
I,  clause  7.  See  Schwartz,  "Federal  Criminal 
Jurisdiction,"  etc.  13,  "Law  and  Contempar- 
ary  Problems",  643  (1948). 

(e)  Naturaly,  as  a  result  State  courts  have 
refused  to  bar  a  second  trial  even  though 
there  has  been  a  prior  trial  by  Federal  covu^ 
for  the  same  unsocial  conduct,  and  so  have 
Federal  courts  acted  in  the  converse  situa- 
tion. See  e.g.  Bartkin  v.  Illinois  (1959) 
supra,  and  U.S.  v.  Lanza,  260  U.S.  37T  (1922) . 
This  means  that  the  second  prosecution  by 
a  different  Government;  e.g.,  that  of  a  State, 
does  not  violate  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  doiible  Jeopardy.  See  the  de- 
cisions Just  cited. 

(f)  The  results  derived  from  the  current 
line  of  dedslons  of  tt\e  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
are  borne  out  also  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  Jurisdictional  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Coda  title  18.  "Crimea  and  Criminal 
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tha  Nation  as  merely  local  as  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Ifr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jonee?  Is  not 
the  national  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  holder 
of  the  Presidential  office  so  dominant  that 
congressional  legislation  based  on  this  inter- 
est must,  even  in  the  abeence  of  a  specific 
statement  to  this  effect,  be  assumed  to  pre- 
clude enforcement  of  the  law  of  a  State  deal- 
ing with  the  crime  of  Intentional  kUllng  of 
a  hmnan  l)eing  within  Ito  territory?  The 
fact  that  legislation  on  hmnlclde  falk  within 
a  field  "traditionally  occupied"  by  the  States 
does  not  entail  the  consequence  that  the 
State  must  have  concxirrent  control,  but  does 
require  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  ex- 
clude such  control  must  clearly  be  mani- 
fested. 

See  eg.,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  speaking  for 
the  UJ5.  SufH-eme  Coxurt  in  Rice  v.  Santa  Fe 
Elevator  Co^  331  U5.  318,  230  (1947)  : 

"So  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
historic  police  powers  of  the  States  were  not 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Federal  act  unless 
that  waa  the  clear  and  manifest  purpose  of 
Congress.  (Citing  cases.)  Such  a  purpose 
may  be  evidenced  in  several  ways.  The 
scheme  of  Federal  regulation  may  be  so  per- 
vasive as  to  make  reasonable  the  Inference 
that  Congress  left  no  room  for  the  States 
to  supplement  it.  (Citing  cases.)  Or  the 
act  of  Congress  may  touch  a  field  in 
which  the  Federal  Interest  is  so  dominant 
that  the  Federal  system  will  be  assumed  to 
preclude  enforcement  of  State  laws  on  the 
same  subject.  Hinea  v.  Davidowitz.  313  U.S. 
53.  Or  the  State  policy  may  produce  a  result 
inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  the  Fed- 
wal  statute.    Hill  v.  Florida.  336  U.S.  638." 

(c)  Naturally  an  examination  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  proposed  bill  to  pun- 
ish mtirderous  attacks  on  the  holder  of  the 
Presidential  office  and  persons  designated  to 
take  such  office,  might  show,  that  taken  as  a 
whole.  Congress  Intended  to  give  Federal  au- 
thorities and  courts  an  exclusive  control  over 
the  subject  matter  so  that  no  room  has  been 
left  fcnr  any  action  by  the  States.  However, 
the  numeroxis  controversies  with  which 
courts  had  to  deal  on  the  question  of  con- 
current criminal  Jiirisdlctlon  of  the  States 
show  that  a  positive  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  preempted 
the  subject  woxild  make  such  controversies 
superfiuous.  Thus,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
insert  an  express  provision  In  the  act  under 
consideration  that  the  Federal  autlux-lty  to 
prosecute  and  to  adjudicate  the  crime  shall 
be  exclusive  of  any  other  authority. 

m.    AT   ANT    CASE    PBIOIUTT    OF   nEDERAL    PROSE- 
CUTION SHOULD  BE  SECURED 

If,  against  the  suggestion,  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States  were  not  eliminated. 
some  care  should  be  taken  that  the  simul- 
taneous prosecution  of  the  criminal  assault 
in  jurisdiction,  both  Federal  and  State, 
should  be  avoided.  For  several  reasons: 
Here  only  a  few  of  such  reasons  may  be  men- 
tioned. As  the  Oswald  case  shows.  State 
investigation  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from 
the  standpoint  of  proper,  if  not  due,  process 
of  law.  Furthermore,  the  usual  practice  In 
turning  over  a  prisoner  while  he  is  serving  a 
sentence,  e.g..  Federal  one,  to  the  authorities 
of  the  other  Jurisdiction,  e.g.,  the  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  standing  trial  there,  can. 
of  coxirse,  not  be  followed  when  death  pen- 
alty is  the  punishment.  In  addition,  double 
prosecution  in  diilerent  Jurladictlons  Is 
source  of  procrastination  and  confusion;  for 
different  administrative  agencies  investigate 
on  the  basis  of  different  laws  and  different 
standards  without  a  real,  mutual  assistance 
and  disclosure. 

The  exclusion,  clearly  stated  in  the  act,  of 
any  other  authority  than  the  Federal  one,  is 
therefore  hl^ily  desirable. 

However,  if  this  sxiggestion  were  not  fol- 
lowed, it  should  at  least  be  provided  In  the 
act  that  upon,  the  request  of  the  attorney 
for  the  Federal  Oovemmant  charged  with  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  the  crime. 


a  district  court  may  issue  an  order  reetraln- 
Ing  all  authorities  ot  the  State  in  wliich  the 
crime  was  committed  from  prosecuting  any 
Investigation  or  proceeding  until  fiuther 
orders  of  the  court.  See  for  a  similar  re- 
straint in  order  to  protect  the  priority  of 
Federal  proceedings,  the  provision  in  28 
U.8.O.  2361. 

IV.  A  FEW  CONCLtJSIVE  REMARKS 

The  proposed  legislation  proceeds  upon  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  6f  the  Federal  coiirts 
as  basis. 

The  use  of  18  U.S.C.  1114.  for  the  sub- 
ject here  under  discussion  is  not  ad- 
visable. This  provision  deals  with  mur- 
derous attacks  on  a  Jxidge  ot  the  United 
States,  VS.  marshals  or  other  offlcws  "while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties"  or  "on  account  of  the  performance 
of  such  duUes."  The  bUl  in  contemplation 
should  not  be  restricted  to  the  protectlbn 
of  the  Incimabent  or  prospective  holder  of  the 
highest  office  against  miirderous  attacks  com- 
mitted upon  them  while  performing  their 
function  or  because  of  their  functions.  The 
lives  of  the  President.  Vloe  President,  or  the 
officers  next  in  succession  to  the  Preaidentlal 
office  should  be  protected,  regardless  of  time 
and  place  of  their  functions.  To  Illustrate, 
an  attack  upon  the  President  whUe  taking 
a  weekend  rest  calls  for  no  lese  a  sanction 
than  an  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  White 
House  or  at  an  official  reception. 

Threats  against  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, etc.,  to  take  the  life  or  to  Infilct  bodUy 
harm  are  already  sanctioned  in  18  U.S.C.  871. 


Increase  ib  Use  of  Coal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PENNSTI,VANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  DENT.  »£r.  Speaker,  an  an- 
nouncement by  Mr.  Jackson  Busby,  pres- 
ident. Pennsylvania  Power  k  light  Co., 
which  follows  holds  out  hope  for  my 
district  and  western  Pennsylvsmla  for  a 
great  Increase  in  the  use  of  coal,  as  well 
as  a  boost  In  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
our  Industrial  capacity.    > 

The  program  demonstrates  the  faith 
of  these  companies  in  the  people  and  the 
institutions  In  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

We  look  forward  to  better  days: 
Statement  bt  Jack  Busbt 

Ebasco  Services,  Inc.,  has  been  awarded 
the  construction  management  contract  for 
the  gigantic  Keystone  generating  station,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Mr.  Jack  K.  Busby, 
president,  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co. 
The  local  utility  and  three  other  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  are  building  the  1.8- 
mllUon-kllowatt  powerplant  in  the  western 
Pennsylvania  coalfields  near  Indiana,  Pa. 
Construction  work  will  start  this  spring,  and 
the  plant  wUl  become  operational  in  1967. 

"Ebasco  has  extensive  experience  in  the 
construction  of  thermal,  hydro,  and  nuclear 
powerplants  and  has  wwked  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  60  other  countries," 
said  Mr.  Busby.  "Sinoe  its  foimding  in  1905, 
Ebasco  has  held  contracts  for  plants  repre- 
senting 37.5  milUon  kUowatts  cft  generating 
oapacity." 

The  new  Keystone  station,  which  will  con- 
sist of  two  900,000-kUowatt  generating  units, 
will  be  owned  Jointly  by  P.P.  A  L.,  PhUadel- 
phla  Electric  Co..  Jersey  Central  Power  Sc 
Light  Oo.  and  Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 
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The  Keystone  station  is  part  of  a  3- 
phase,  9350-mllllon  construction  program 
being  financed  by  18  Investor-owned  electric 
companies  serving  30  million  people  in  8 
Eastern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Other  phases  provided  for  a  second  mine- 
mouth  plant  to  be  built  near  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  by  Allegheny  Power  System,  and  the 
construction  of  more  than  600  miles  of  500,- 
000-volt  transmission  lines  linking  the  vari- 
ous systems. 

"The  coordinated  program  reflects  the  ef- 
forts of  the  utUlty  companies  to  overcome 
distance  and  State  and  service  area  bound- 
aries in  their  quest  for  improving  efficiencies 
and  maxlmiun  use  of  electric  power  facil- 
ities." said  Mr.  Busby.  "In  this  case,  the 
fortunate  ready  availability  of  a  concentrated 
supply  of  low-cost  fuel — sufficient  for  the  life 
of  the  Keystone  plant — is  expected  to  pro- 
duce fuel  economies  of  sUch  magnitude  as  to 
make  long-distance  transmission  of  pown' 
over  extra-high-voltage  lines  to  eastern 
nuirkets  highly  advantageous.  The  com- 
panies, by  the  further  Unking  of  systems  and 
facilities,  wUl  also  realize  benefits  through  a 
reduction  in  their  individual  reserve  capacity 
requirements  and  through  the  savings  in- 
herent In  larger,  more  economical  units." 


The  Qiallenfe  of  Citizen  ship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

OF   MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Thursday,  March  5, 1964  . 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  conducts  a  nation- 
wide Voice  of  Democracy  contest  with 
more  than  250,000  high  school  students 
particliMitinff. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a  young 
man  from  the  Detroit  area  was  selected 
the  winner  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  is  Mr.  Joey  Blaine  Reagan,  19221 
Oakland,  Detroit,  who  is  a  student  at 
Pershing  High  School. 

As  the  winning  State  contestant,  Joey 
will  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
final  Judging  during  which  time  he  will 
compete  for  one  of  four  scholarships 
that  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

Joey's  essay,  titled  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship,"  gives  all  of  us  a  practical 
lesson  in  democratic  action.  I,  there- 
fore, present  it  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  all  Americans  for  their  considera- 
tion and  evaluation: 

The  Challenge   of  CrTizENSHn> 

(By  Joey  Blaine  Reagan.  Pershing  High 
^  School,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

A  car  races  down  a  newly  constructed 
highway  at  66  miles  per  hour.  The  driver 
is  ebllvlous  of  traffic  lights  and  the  dangers 
of  two-lane  driving.  Coupled  with  the  speed 
and  absence  of  obstructions  is  the  saving  of 
precious  time.  This  Is  the  miracle  of 
modern  turnpike  and  freeway  driving.  As 
the  driver  moves  along,  let  us  look  bcu:k,  back  v 
5  years  when  this  engineering  marvel  was  a 
quiet  residential  district. 

The  members  of  a  humble  nxiddle  income 
family,  who  have  sought  for  13  years  to  make 
their  home  a  permanent  residence,  relax 
after  a  day's  labor.  The  family's  earlier  life 
was  beset  by  financial  difficulties.  Indeed 
even  before  there  were  children.  But 
through  opportunity  and  hard  work,  tha 
four  members  of  the  family  now  represent  a 


bustting  brevery  of  good  cheer  and  ambition. 
I  know  becavise  I  am  a  member  of  that 
family. 

As  we  qiUetly  sat  in  the  living  room  on  a 
sunny  Thursday  afternoon  last  June,  a  car 
stopped  abruptly  in  front  of  our  home.  I 
immediately  noticed  that  the  car  bore  the 
emblem  of  the  State  highway  commission. 
As  I  watched,  a  tall  young  man  emerged 
from  the  car.  My  father  met  him  at  the 
door  and  allowed  him  to  enter.  Through  the 
course  of  a  discussion  with  him,  we  learned 
that  the  highway  conunlsslon  wished  to  pur- 
chase our  home  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  freeway.  Our 
visitor's  Job  was  to  offer  to  owners  of  land 
and  homes  along  the  route  of  the  new  free- 
way a  certain  sum  of  money.  And  since 
our  home  was  the  last  not  as  yet  acquired 
by  the  commission,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
have  us  accept.  The  siun  offered  represents 
what  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  called  "Just  compenftition." 

Just  compensation  Is  given  whenever  the 
State  exercises  its  right  of  eminent  domain. 
The  amount  offered  is  based  on  what  is  al- 
located for  comparable  homes  in  comparable 
neighborhoods.  My  father  objected.  TTie 
offer  did  not  consider  the  improvements  we 
strove  hard  to  achieve:  Shrubs,  sidewalk, 
screens  and  storm  windows,  and  nmny  oth- 
ers. The  offer  did  not  consider  the  incon- 
venience which  the  family  would  be  com- 
pelled to  endure.  The  offer  did  not  include 
anything  beyond  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  land  and  house.  Yes.  friends,  my  father 
rejected  the  offer.  The  consequence  that 
now  faces  us  is  a  trial  before  a  Jury. 

Even  though  we  rejected  the  State's  offer, 
we  were  not  antagonistic  nor  did  we  ques- 
tion the  State's  right  to  take  our  home. 
What  we  did  think  of  was  our  right  and  the 
rights  of  others,  for  at  this  point  we  were 
faced  directly  with  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship. What  is  the  chaUenge  of  citizenship? 
In  this  case  ot  any  similar  to  It,  there  are 
two  paths  of  action.  Either  we  could  have 
been  like  the  citizen  who  would  say,  "The 
Government  is  too  big;  it  is  too  strong  and 
It  is  always  right,"  that  person  who  would 
shrink  frran  doing  something  different,  or 
we  could  be  like  the  citizen  who  knows,  cher- 
ishes, and  uses  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
"a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  We  use  our  Govern- 
ment. That  trial  represents  what  is  guar- 
anteed to  every  citizen  in  the  great  doctrine: 
" — to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances."  Tto 
win  at  that  trial  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is:  Have  we  met  our  chaUenge?  Too  often 
good  citizenship  means  merely  doing  what 
you  think  you're  supposed  to  do,  like  W.  H. 
Auden's  Unknown  Citizen  who  "was  found 
by  the  Biu«au  of  Statistics  to  be  'One  agiv^Qst^ 
whom  there  was  no  official  complaint':  'Was 
lie  free?'  'Was  he  happy?'"  The  question 
is  absurd:  "Had  anything  been  wrong,  we 
certainly  shoiUd  have  heard." 

Win  or  lose,  I  will  be  proud  that  I  have 
done  my  part  to  meet  the  greatest  challenge 
of  all.  the  challenge  of  citizenship. 


The  01d-Fa»luoBed  Virtaci  Gave  U«  Our 
StrenctB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEtAB 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OI^REPBBSENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  yeazB  ago  there  was  a  thing  called 
patrtottsm  In  America;  there  was  a  time 
wben  a  man  took  pride  in  being  a  man. 


in  hitching  his  wagcm  to  a  star  and  then 
through  his  own  toil,  and  sweat  and  hus- 
tle, he  would  reach  his  goal.  It  was  this 
pride,  this  determination,  this  self-re- 
spect which  made  our  Nation  great  and 
gave  us  our  streogth.  What  is  happen- 
ing to  these  old-fashioned  virtues  in  to- 
day's world  of  beatniks  and  Communist- 
inspired  breakdown  of  our  morality? 

Some  food  for  thought  on  this  matter 
is  contained  in  an  excellent  editorial  in 
the  Washington  World  of  March  9,  1964. 
It  is  called  "Return  of  the  Square'  and 
I  include  it  here  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks: 

Retuxn  or  THE  Square 

C.  H.  Brower,  distingtiished  president  of 
the  advertising  firm  of  Batten,  Barton,  Diu-- 
stine  &  Osborn,  made  a  recent  speech  that 
contained  remarks  especially  appropriate 
amid  present-day  agitation  tot  civil  rights, 
a  36-hour  week,  fair  employment  practices, 
and  aid  for  the  tinderprlvUeged.  They  enun- 
ciate clearly  some  of  the  words  of  wisdom 
the  past  has  taught  us  but  which  seem  sel- 
dom remembered  today. 

What  he  said  Is  so  pertinent,  so  needed, 
that  we  reproduce  here  a  portion  of  his 
memprable  address: 

"I'd  like  to  discuss  a  few  six-letter  words. 
First,  the  word  "square,"  Back  in  Mark 
Twain's  day,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  words  in 
our  language — among  the  top  10  on  any  lexi- 
cographer's hit  parade.  You  gave  a  man  a 
square  deal  if  you  were  honest.  And  you 
gave  him  a  square  meal  when  he  was  hungry. 
And  when  you  got  out  of  debt,  you  were 
square  with  the  world.  And  that  was  when 
you  covUd  look  your  fellow  man  square  in 
the"  eye. 

"Itien  a  lot  of  strange  characters  got 
hold  of  this  honest,  wholesome  word,  bent 
it  all  out  of  shape  and  gave  it  back  to  the 
children.  Now  everyone  knows  what  a 
square  is.  He  is  the  man  who  never  learned 
to  get  away  with  it.  A  Joe  who  volunteers 
when  he  doesnt  have  to.  A  guy  who  gets 
his  kicks  from  trying  to  do  something  better 
than  anyone  else  can.  A  boob  who  gets  so 
lost  in  his  work  that  he  has  to  be  reminded 
to  go  home.  A  character  who  doesn't  have 
to  spend  his  evenings  puttering  in  a  base- 
ment workshop  and  his  weekends  scraping 
the  bottom  of  a  boat  because  he's  putting  all 
that  elbow  grease  and  steam  into  doing  a 
satisfying  Job  in  the  Job  he's  getting  paid 
to  do.  A  fellow  who  laughs  with  his  belly 
instead  of  his  upper  lip.  A  slob  who  still 
gets  sai  choked  up  when  the  band  plays 
'America,  the  Beautiful.'  A  square,  strictly 
from  Sqiiaresville. 

"His  tribe  isn't  thriving  too  well  In  the 
current  climate.  He  doesn't  fit  too  neatly 
into  the  current  group  of  angle  players,  oor- 
nercutt»8,  sharpshooters,  and  goofoffs. 
He's  burdened  down  with  old-fashioned  ideas 
of  honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  and  thrift.  And 
he  may  already  be  on  his  way  to  extinction. 

THE    PEOPLE    HAVE    CHANGED 

"He  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are.  living  in  a 
country  today  that  Is  quite  different  from 
the  one  that  we  were  taught  to  love.  Par- 
ents have  successfully  defended  in  court  their 
chUdren's  right  to  ignore  the  flag  salute. 
Faculties  and  student  bodies  have  found  it 
distasteful  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
their  ooimtry.  And  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  has  found  it  necessary  to  place  a 
sign  beside  its  parade  grounds  at  West  Point 
reminding  spectators  that  it  is  customary  for 
men  to  remove  their  hats  at  the  passing  of 
the  banner  that  was  once  unashamedly  re- 
ferred to  as  "Old  Glory." 

AND   THE   GOVXKNMXNT 

"The  force  of  government  Is  now  directed 
more  fully  toward  the  security  of  the  weak 
than-the  encouragement  of  the  strong.  In 
business,  it  is  said  the  way  to  survive  is  to 
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Thursda  f.  March  S.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  1  Tew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lately  there  haa  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  extending  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  t<  I  North  Vietnam.  A  let- 
ter appeared  in  he  New  York  Times  of 
Biarch  4.  1964.  dbich  Indicates  the  seri- 
ous consequence  i  of  such  a  course.    The 


writer  trf  the  letter,  O.  Edmund  Clubb, 
was  Consul  General  In  Pelping  from  1947 
to  1950  and  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  from  1950- 
52.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
important  letter: 
No  NOBTB  VimrAic  Was — U.S.  CoMnrrMENTS 

To  RxiroTTNCi  Use  or  Force  Recalxxo 
To  the  EsrroK  or  the  New  Yosk  Times: 

Speaking  to  the  UJi.  General  Assembly  on 
December  17  last.  President  Johnson  said  that 
"the  full  power  and  partnership  of  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  our  Joint  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  war  and  the  threat  of  war." 
He  said  further  that  "we  are  more  than  ever 
committed  to  the  rule  of  law — In  our  own 
land  and  around  the  world." 

Now  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  makes 
another  urgent  trip  to  Saigon,  and  It  Is 
noised  about  that  military  action  against 
North  Vietnam  Is  being  contemplated  to  save 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnamese,  unable  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  enemy  at  home,  are  obviously  in  no  con- 
dition to  undo-take  a  foreign  expedition:  The 
groimd  Invasions,  the  air  strikes,  the  naval 
blockade  of  North  Vietnam  would  have  to 
be  American. 

This  would  clearly  be  belligerent  action. 
There  Is  discussion  of  possible  dangers  of  es- 
calation, of  what  Pelping  and  Moscow  might 
do,  but  there  is  practically  no  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  nutter. 

SCTTLIMG    DISPUTES 

There  is,  of  course,  law  Involved  in  the 
hypothetical  case  under  dlscvuslon.  The 
United  SUtes  is  committed  by  the  XJH.  Char- 
ter to  settle  Its  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means,  and  our  experience  on  the 
occasion  of  our  relatively  mild  Intervention 
in  Lebanon  in  1958  should  teach  that  the 
United  Natlcms  would  hardly  Ignore  so  vio- 
lent a  breach  of  our  international  contract 
as  Is  reputedly  now  under  consideration. 

And  we  should  be  doing  vlcdence  to  yet 
another  ccxnmltment,  made  long  ago,  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  military  force  for  the 
settling  of  international  disputes.  Note  the 
operative  clauses  of  the  General  Pact  for.  the 
Reniinclatlon  of  War.  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  various  other  nations  at  Paris  on 
August  37,  1938: 

"Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective peoples  that  they  condemn  recourse 
to  tfar  for  the  solution  of  International  con- 
troversies, and  renovmce  It  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy  in  their  relations  with  one 
another. 

"Article  n.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of  all 
disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or  of 
whatever  origin  they  may  be.  which  may  arise 
among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except 
by  pacific  means." 

XrSTTB)    STATES    PRIME    MOVEU 

The  U.S.  Government  was  a  prime  mover 
in  bringing  that  international  Instrument 
into  being — a  fact  reflected  in  Its  popular 
designation  as  the  "Kellogg-Briand  Pact." 
A  total  of  63  nations  ultimately  subscribed 
to  the  document. 

The  one  American  quallflcation  submitted 
in  Interpretation  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
was  that  It  did  not  "restrict  or  Impair  in  any 
way  the  right  of  self-defense."  But  It  could 
hardly  be  argued  convincingly  that  Ameri- 
can military  action  against  North  Vietnam 
would  be  in  self-defeme. 

Is  war,  then,  again  to  be  legitimatized  as 
an  Instnmient  of  nationtil  policy?  In  the 
course  of  its  queet  for  a  world  governed  by 
law,  in  Its  participation  In  the  effort  of  the 
U.N.  "to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war"  (in  the  words  of  the  U.N. 
Charter),  surely  the  United  States  will  not 
contend  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  national 
objectives,  we  should  be  justlfled  in  maJring 


war  on  North  Vietnam  in  disregard  of  inter- 
national covenants  to  which  we  are  a  party? 

No  faU-safe  device  could  save  us  from  the 
shattering  political  consequences  of  so  grave 
a  miweadlng  of  the  present  sentiments  of 
mankind. 

O.  Edmund  Clubs. 

New  Yohk,  March  1, 1964. 


Dedication  of  die  John  P.  Oldham  Ele- 
mentary School,  Norwood,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MsasACHusnra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  an 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  John 
P.  Oldham  Elementary  School  in  the 
town  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  on  Sunday, 
March  1,  1964.  The  new  school  is  lo- 
cated on  Prospect  Street  on  a  12Vi-acre 
site  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  480 
pupils. 

The  school  was  named  in  honor  of 
John  P.  Oldham  and  credit  for  recom- 
mendation of  the  naming  of  the  school 
should  go  to  Selectman  John  A.  Abdal- 
lah.  The  latter,  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Oldham  family,  and  in  his  remarks  at 
the  ceremony  the  background  of  the 
Oldham  family  and  their  great  c<»itribu- 
tlons  to  the  town  of  Norwood  was  ex- 
plained by  Selectman  Abdallah, 

John  P.  Oldham  served  the  town  of 
Norwood  in  the  capacity  of  auditor  and 
registrar  of  voters  from  1887  to  1915. 
From  1915  to  1937  he  was  employed  by 
the  Norwood  school  system  and  retired 
as  supervisor  of  custodians,  school  build- 
ings and  grounds,  on  December  21.  1937. 
In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful 
service  to  the  public  schools,  the  Nor- 
wood School  Committee  entered  the  fol- 
lowing in  their  official  records: 

After  37  years  of  uninterrupted  service  In 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  pubUc  schools  of 
Norwood,  Mass.,  we  luiow  that  you  must  feel 
that  you  have  played  a  very  important  part 
In  and  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  our 
public  school  program.  Ever  mindful  of  your 
generous,  cooperative,  and  enthusiastic 
spirit  In  your  wo-k,  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
note  the  departure  from  service  of  one  whom 
we  shall  long  remember. 

The  residents  of  the  town  of  Norwood, 
their  public  officials,  and  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  this  program  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  fine  work  they 
contributed  to  make  this  project  a  real- 
ity. 

Under  leave,  I  include  the  list  of  those 
who  served  on  the  John  P,  Oldham 
School  Building  Committee  and  the  Nor- 
wood School  Committee:  also  informa- 
tion concerning  the  dedication  ceremony 
and  a  fact  sheet  with  statistics  about 
the  school: 

Dedication  or  John  P.  Oldham  Elementary 
School 

john  p.  oldham  school  builoing  committxz 
Joseph  R.  Olshan,  Chairman;  John  A.  Ab- 
dallah, Mrs.  John  P.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Hemman,  Ambrose  J.  Kelly,  Arthur  B.  Rod- 
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gers,  Francis  Z.  Sheehan,  Jr.;  EIlBabeth  V. 
Syvenon.  Secretary;  Dr.  Philip  O.  Ooakley, 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Stoner  Associ- 
ates, Architect;  Edward  Goverman,  General 
Contractor. 

NOaWOOD  SCHOOL  COMMTTm 

Francis  X.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Jolm 
J.  Cavanaugh,  Joseph  F.  Curran.  Henry  W. 
Diggs.  William  F.  Bgan,  Mrs.  Robert  X.  Hem- 
man,  Joseph  R.  Olshan,  XUaaheth  V.  Syver- 
son.  Clerk:  Dr.  PhiUp  O.  Ooakley,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  Ifr.  Kevin  P.  Barry,  Prin- 
cipal, John  P.  Oldham  School. 

DEDICATION  CKSKMONT 

Elementary  school  concert  band,  elemen- 
tary chorus. 

Rev.  Father  Nlfon  Abraham,  St.  George's 
Syrian  Orthodox  Chruch. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Olshan,  chairman,  building 
committee. 

Building  committee  members,  school  com- 
mittee members,  chairman,  board  of  select- 
men. Mr.  Thomas  K.  McManus;  general 
manager,  town  of  Norwood,  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Blasenak;  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr. 
Philip  O.  Coakley;  principal,  John  P.  Old- 
ham School,  Mr.  Kevin  P.  Barry;  architect, 
Mr.  George  Stoner;  general  contractor,  Mr. 
Edward  Goverman. 

Members  of  the  Oldham  family:  Mrs.  A. 
V.  Murphy,  Miss  Theresa  O.  Oldham,  Mrs. 
Patrick  CosteUo,  Mrs.  Jolm  J.  Coakley,  Miss 
Helen  E.  Oldham,  Mrs.  Slgmund  Laschenskl, 
Mrs.  Horace  Humphrey. 

Hon.  Jajob  a.  Bukkx,  Member  of  Congress 
(introduced  by  Mr.  John  A.  Abdallah,  chair- 
man, program  committee) . 

Most  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Mlnihan,  pastor,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  Church,  Auxiliary  Blshc^ 
of  Boston. 

Joseph  R.  Olshan,  chairman  of  building 
committee;  Francis  X.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  school  committee. 

Elementary  Chorus,  Elementary  School 
Concert  Band,  audience. 

Rev.  Walton  D.  Moffltt.  First  Baptist 
Church. 

Guides:  sixth  grade  pupils — John  P.  Old- 
ham School. 

Refreshments:  Henry  O.  Peabody  School 
and  Oldham  School  PTA.  Floral  arrange- 
ments: Wayside  Flowers  and  Slmonl's 
Flowers. 

FACT  SHEET 

Name  and  location  of  school :  John  P.  Old- 
ham Elementary  School,  Prospect  Street, 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Name  of  architect:  Stoner  Associates. 

Name  of  engineers:  structiutil,  Robert  M. 
Rumpf  Associates;  mechanical,  Francis  As- 
sociates; electrical,  Francis  Associates. 

Name  of  owner:  Town  of  Norwood,  Mass. 

Name  of  general  contractor:  Edward  Gov- 
erman. 

Location  of  school:  Prospect  Street.  Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Type  of  school :  Elementary  school. 

Size  of  site:  12 >4  acres. 

Capacity:  480  pupils. 

Area  of  building:  39,500  square  feet. 

Volume  pf  building:  440,000  cubic  feet. 

Space  per  pupil :  82  square  feet  per  pupil. 

Cost  of  construction:  $650,000. 

Per  pupil  cost:  $1,350. 

Square  foot  cost:  $16.50  per  pupil. 

Cubic  foot  cost :  89  cents. 

Date  contract  was  awarded:  Architect- 
owner  February  26,  1962;  owner-contractor 
June  4,  1962. 

BUDGET 

General  contract $650,  000 

Architect's  fee — Including  clerk  of 

works  and  engineering 59,  000 

Equipment.  .! 61, 000 

Contingency 26, 000 

Total  estimated  cost 798, 000 

State  reimbursement  (40  percent).     318,000 

Cost  to  town  of  Norwood 477,000 

Method  of  payment:  Cash. 


GoTcnuncat  PoBdet  Sk»pt  Ov  P*texlial 
forPi«its 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF   NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
way  of  more  oilightenment  on  the  cur- 
rent cattle  crisis  affecting  all  of  our 
cattle-producing  States,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  this  editorial  from  the  South- 
eastern Poultry  Times  of  March  4.  The 
editorial  discusses  some  added  effects  of 
the  cattle  crisis  hitherto  unmentioned. 

The  editorial  follows: 

GOVXSNMEMT  POLICIES   SHAPE    OUS    POTENTIAL 

roa  PaoFiTs 
(By  John  P.  Yarborough) 

Have  you  given  much  thought  lately  to 
the  "going  price"  of  beef— either  on  the 
hoof,  or  In  the  supermarket?  Before  you 
shake  your  head  and  begin  wondering  wheth- 
er this  poultry  editor' has  gone  soft,  stop  and 
think  about  the  question  a  moment. 

Although  it  has  always  been  particularly 
difficult  to  relate  our  poultry  prices  with 
happenings  in  the  red  meat  field.  It  Is  gen- 
erally understood  that  beef  is  our  biggest 
single  competitor.  Fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  beef  and  other  meats  do  have  a  bearing 
on  our  own  demand-price  situation.  Like- 
wise, external  factors;  that  is.  factors  which 
have  a  bearing  on  production  but  are  beyond 
the  control  of  cattle,  hog,  and  lamb  pro- 
ducers, are  matters  that  should  concern 
poultrymen. 

The  U.S.  cattle  Industry  Is  today  wallowing 
In  a  trough  of  low  prices  which  has  been 
fomented  by  two  separate  and  distinct  ele- 
ments of  administration  policy.  The  first, 
needs  little  explanation  here.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  iN-oducer  of  meat  animals  or  poultry 
In  this  country  who  hasn't  felt  the  pinch 
of  higher  grain  and  soybean  meal  prices. 

Just  to  demonstrate  the  point,  soybean 
meal  was  selling  at  Decatur,  111.,  for  $51.50 
per  ton  in  mid-January  1961.  The  price  at 
the  same  central  point  In  mid-February  1964, 
was  $72.50.  Secretary  Freeman's  high  sup- 
port price  edicts  pushed  the  price  to  this 
level.  Chicago  corn  (No.  2)  was  bringing 
$1.12  in  early  1961.  A  week  ago  it  was  more 
than  10  cents  per  bushel  higher. 

The  administration's  State  and  Agrlcul'r, 
tural  Department  chieftains  must  share  the 
blame  for  the  other  major  stroke  of  injus- 
tice to  American  meat  producers.  Weak- 
kneed,  wishy-washy  opposition  allowed  the 
Common  Market  countries  to  backhand  n.S. 
poultry  out  of  Western  Europe  and  now,  to 
compound  the  injury,  the  same  sort  of  in- 
action and  kowtowing  has  allowed  our 
friends  to  the  southwest — Australia  and  New 
Zealand — to  soak  up  a  major  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  for  beef,  veal,  and  mutton, 

Australia,  which  as  recently  as  1958  pipped 
32  million  pounds  of  red  meat  to  the  United 
States,  last  year  boosted  its  sale  to  the  as- 
tounding figure  of  677  million  pounds. 

Not  only  have  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
carved  out  a  big  chunk  of  our  market,  they 
have  also  been  granted  a  share  of  the  ex- 
panding market  in  years  to  oome.  lYue 
enough,  tbeae  two  oountries,  as  a  sop  to  the 
anguished  oomplalnts  of  UJB.  producers,  have 
agreed  to  hold  their  ejqwrU  to  tbm  United 
States  in  1964  at  no  more  than  their  record 
shipments  of  1963  and  1M3.  But,  beginning 
in  1965  they  can  boost  their  ahipmenta  by 
3.7  percent  with  a  similar  boost  the  blow- 
ing year. 

So,  how  do  all  12iese  political  machina- 
tions affect  the  price  of  chicken? 


Juat  kx>k  at  the  broiler  market  any  day 
joa  choose  and  you  will   get   part  of  the 


The  shutup  and  sellout  agricultural  pol- 
icies ot  this  artmlnlsVraHuu  uaoally  seem  far 
removed  from  the  everyday  factors  that  affect 
the  broiler  or  turkey  price.  But  the  final 
results  are  juat  as  doae  aa  the  meat  case  in 
your  supermarket.  Cheap  beef  InaTeaees  the 
pressure  on  the  poultry  Industry. 

In  a  free  market  tba  poultry  industry  needs 
no  props  and  no  n^ports — ^Just  an  equal 
ohanoe  at  the  ooosumer,  But  today  neither 
poultrymen  nor  cattlemen  are  free,  lliey 
muat  contend  with  unreasoDahie  Government 
management  of  feed  ingredients  and  they 
muat  do  interminable  battle  with  a  bureau- 
cracy that  either  knows  little,  or  oares  even 
less,  about  the  integrity  of  the  American  farm 
producer  or  his  poeition  in  trade  at  home 
or  abroad. 


Adequate  Space  for  House  Meabcri  amd 
AdmmistraiiTe  Assistaats  Desved  for 
More  Effective  Pablk  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Texas  Breakfast  Club  at  the 
Congressional  Hotel.  Mr.  Larry  Jones,  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  who  is  Deputy  General 
Counsel  of  the  Depaiiment  of  Commerce, 
is  president  of  the  club. 

My  talk  was  as  follows : 

The  vastness  ot  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  concerns  us  all.  Big 
government — like  big  business,  big  finance, 
and  big  labor — ^frig^tens  the  less  hardy  so\il. 

Most  of  us  accept  bigness  as  an  inevitable 
development  of  our  age.  We  may  not  like 
it.  but  there  it  is. 

Long  ago,  I  for  one  felt  that  big  govern- 
ment was  here  to  stay,  and  I  have  attempted 
In  whatever  way  I  could  to  make  it  efficient 
and  responsible  to  the  will  of  our  people.  In 
the  Congress,  I  am  certainly  not  alone  in 
seeking  these  objectives.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  Just  as  sincerely  working 
toward  these  goals  as  I  have  been.  But  we 
are  tremendously  handicapped. 

We  are  too  frequently  forced  to  accept 
other  people's  reports  on  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  We  are  not  adequately  staffed 
to  have  proper  evaluation  made  regarding 
legislation  that  comes  before  us.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Coagreaa  needs  a  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  technical  consultants  and 
legal  and  economic  advisers  to  report  directly 
to  the  Congressman  they  work  for.  As  It  is 
today,  we  of  the  Congress  are  too  often 
presented  with  information  that  Is  slanted 
favorably  toward  special  interests. 

Our  world  has  become  so  specialized  that 
it  is  BctuaUy  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  cover  adequately  all  of  the  subjects  that 
come  before  us.  Some  committee  reports 
run  300  or  400  pages.  They  are  full  of  re- 
search material  en  a  particular  subject,  but 
what  Congressman  has  the  time  to  digest 
and  evaluate  all  of  the  information  and  mis- 
information which  is  thus  available  to  us? 

If  we  were  properly  staffed — each  Con- 
gressman with  two  or  three  additional  com- 
petent and  weU-tralned  aids — to  help  us 
arrive  at  correct  decisions  by  studying  the 
subjects  we  neoeasarUy  must  vote  on,  I  don't 
believe  that  some  of  the  legislative  mistakes 
that  take  place  now  would  be  possible      I 
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cost  us  as  taxpayav  to  pay  Interest  on  an 
ever-incpeastng  debt?  (As  an  aside,  may  I 
state  that  if  we  had  kept  interest  pay- 
ments dewn  as  they  were  under  Rooeevelt 
and  Truman,  the  national  debt  would  be 
MO  bUHon  lees.) 

80  sold  am  I  on  my  proposal — it  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  radical  one — that  I  believe  It 
imperative  that  we  get  on  with  the  business 
of  increasing  our  congressional  research  here 
and  now.  Before  this  Congress  adjourns,  I 
am  going  to  present  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation looking  toward   this  proposition. 

Moreover,  iLnowing  how  crowded  we  have 
been  and  how  crowded  we  will  remain  despite 
the  new  congressional  office  building  that 
will  open  sometime  this  year.  I  here  and  now 
propose  that  a  new  House  Office  Building  be 
constructed  In  the  area  of  the  other  three 
Hotise  OlBoe  Buildings  in  order  to  provide 
sufOcient  oflloe  apace  for  all  436  Members 
of  the  House  and  their  expanded  staffs. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  any  money  we  would 
spend  for  help  to  staff  our  Congress  ade- 
quately and  to  house  that  staff  would  come 
back  tenfold  in  (a)  cutting  down  the  possi- 
bility of  legislative  blundering;  (b)  reduc- 
ing the  amoimt  of  special  legisIaUon  passed 
for  special  interest  groups  that  do  not  deserve 
the  favors  they  derive,  and  (c)  accelerating 
the  passage  of  worthwhile  legislation  desired 
by  most  of  the  American  people. 

We  cannot  get  too  much  knowledge  about 
the  Intrleacies  and  difficulties  of  our  scien- 
tific age,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  cramp 
our  congressional  scholars,  counselors,  and 
advisers  with  iiuulequate  quarters.  Let  there 
be  more  light — and  let  there  be  room  for  the 
lamplighters. 


Lamber  Standards  Controyertf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAIXrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
genial  master  of  comic  phraseology 
from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Berry,  obviously 
haa  not  been  fully  informed  of  my  own 
participation  in  the  matter  of  the  lum- 
ber standards  controversy.  While  I  am 
not  sure  he  will  have  an  open  mind  about 
it.  I  hope  that  perhaps  after  he  has  read 
the  complete  text  of  the  statement  which 
I  released  to  the  press  on  this  matter,  he 
will  have  a  clearer  understanding. 

I  merely  want  to  emphasize  that  any- 
one who  would  oppose  this  procedure  is 
obviously  not  one  who  wants  to  have  the 
lull  economic  impact  of  any  possible 
changes  considered,  and  who  would  wish 
to  rush  something  through  for  the  benefit 
of  special  interests  as  against  full  con- 
sideraticm,  with  no  favors  to  anyone,  as 
a  proper  form  of  procedure. 

The  iM-ess  release  follows  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  my  colleagues: 

LinasB  Stamsasos  Hxarikg  Postponzd 
Representative  Jamxs  Roosevxlt,  E>emo- 
crat.  of  Callfomla.  announced  today  that  he 
was  postpoBlBg  lumber  standards  hearings 
by  hto  Small  Business  Subcommittee  because 
Commerce  Department  officials  had  given 
klm  solid  assurances  of  full  protection  for 
all  ■maiiMiti  of  the  lumber  Industry. 

RooscvxLX,  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Distribution,  had 
planned  the  opening  of  hearings  on  "The 
Impact  Upon  Small  Business   of  Proposed 


Changes  In  National  Lumber  Standards'*  on 
March  3. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  cir- 
culate the  proposed  lumber  standards  change 
for  conunents  to  a  list  of  over  20,000  estab- 
lishments and  individuals. 

RoossvELT  said  that  "Commerce  haa 
pledged  careful  consideration  of  all  com- 
ments received,  including  the  findings  of  this 
subcommittee,  before  It  takes  any  further 
action."  He  added  that  the  hearings  by  his 
subcommittee  would  be  opened  after  the 
Department  completes  evaluation  of  the 
comments  received. 

The  California  Congressman  said  that  as- 
surances received  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment included  the  following  points: 

1.  Reopening  of  the  list  of  those  to  whom 
the  proposed  standards  change  wlU  be  sent 
for  comment.  This  list,  previously  closed 
on  October  28,  will  be  reopened  until  March 
16  to  allow  all  Interested  parties  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

RoosirvKLT  said  that  examples  of  those  not 
previously  included  on  the  list  are  trucking 
and  maritime  Interests.  Both  these  groups 
and  others  have  informed  the  subcommittee 
that  they  want  the  right  to  submit  com- 
ments. 

2.  An  induBtry-by-lndustry  evaluation  of 
the  comments  received.  For  example,  com- 
ments from  large  lumber  manufacturers, 
small  lumber  manufacturers,  and  various 
classes  of  wood  users  will  be  analyzed  sep- 
arately In  their  appropriate  categories. 

HoosEvsLT  <ald  he  Is  convinced  that  "the 
frequently  expressed  fear  that  the  so-called 
poll  would  be  nm  as  a  popularity  contest  was 
not  weU  founded." 

"The  Commerce  Department  has  assured 
me  that  the  most  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  comments  In  view  (rf  the 
interests  making  them,"  he  said.  "Sheer 
numbers  are  not  controUlng." 

RoosrvxLT  added  that  the  D^jartment  "is 
not  seeking  mere  yes  cw  no  answers.  It  de- 
sires affirmative  suggestions  and  information 
concerning  the  workability,  equity,  and  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  proposed  standarxL" 

3.  Recoostltution  of  the  American  Ltunber 
Standards  Committee.  The  scope  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  is  imder  active  study  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Justice 
Department.  Representative  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  that  he  had  been  ass\ired  that 
his  subcommittee  and  the  AUSC  Itaelf  would 
also  be  consulted  concerning  the  makeup  of 
the  conamittee.  A  concrete  propoeal  fOT  re- 
constitutlon  is  being  developed  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  courts  for  their  concur- 
rence. 

4.  Minority  views  and  adequate  explana- 
tion to  be  Included  in  submission  of  pro- 
posal. When  the  proposed  standard  is  sub- 
mitted for  comments  for  use  in  evaluating 
the  proposal,  the  views  of  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  within  the  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee  will  be  submitted. 
together  with  an  explanation  of  each,  by 
the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce.  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  that  this  procedure  should  pre- 
vent the  confusion  that  might  arise  If  the 
standard  were  submitted  without  a  repre- 
sentation of  minority  views  or  adequate  ex- 
planation. 

•  5.  Authority  to  promulgate  the  proposed 
standards.  Roosevelt  said  that,  contrary  to 
some  opinions,  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  cannot  put  its  proposal  into 
effect.  "The  law  gives  that  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,"  he  said.  "I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  In  the  Judgment  and 
objectivity  of  Secretary  Luther  H.  Hodges." 
Roosevelt  said  that  hearings  will  be  opened 
when  Commerce  has  supplied  the  subcom- 
mittee with  its  completed  evaluation  of  the 
Industry-by-lndustry  comments. 

"The  Commerce  Department  has  assured 
me  that  it  will  take  no  action  until  the 
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subcommittee  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
first  holding  full  hearings  and  then  sub- 
mitting Its  findings  to  the  Department."  he 
said.  "Ptom  my  study  of  this  matter,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  meaningful  bear- 
ings can  be  held  after  the  industry's  com- 
ments have  been  fully  evaluated. 

"The  controversy  this  proposal  has  en- 
gendered among  so  many  diverse  Interests 
makes  It  essential  that  the  most  searching 
evtUuation  and  the  most  thorough  public 
discussion  be  xmdertaken  before  any  final 
decision  Is  made,"  £tooeKvra.T  concluded. 


Uniyertity  of  Massachusetts  Team  Ub- 
defeated  u  General  Electric  College 
B«wl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   ICABBACHTTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dent team  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  won  high  honors  last 
Sunday  night  by  defeating  the  student 
team  oi  the  University  of  Arizona,  thus 
becoming  the  13th  General  Electric  Col- 
lege Bowl  team  to  retire  undefeated  for 
its  intellectual  capabilities. 

The  General  Electric  College  Bowl  pro- 
vides millions  of  viewers  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  Nation  with  a  look  at  an 
intellectually  stimulating  contest  be- 
tween teams  of  college  youths  In  America. 
Ilie  teams  apply  their  skills  in  answering 
a  wide  variety  of  questions  designed  not 
only  to  test  each  team  member's  intelli- 
gence, but  also  his  or  her  alertness  and 
accuracy.  As  in  any  physical  sport  the 
College  Bowl  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  teamwork  and  cooperation  between 
each  team  and  the  moderator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  winning  team  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  reflects  the  high  academic 
capabilities  of  this  great  Massachusetts 
university.  I  know  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
when  I  say  that  the  team  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  defeating  the  University 
of  Afizona  by  a  wide  margin  and  winning 
a  position  of  honor  as  retired  champions 
with  the  12  other  nondefeated  teams  in 
the  5 -year  history  of  the  General  Electric 
College  Bowl.  I  want  to  congratulate 
members  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts team.  Miss  Susan  P.  Tracy  of  Ded- 
ham,  David  E.  Mathieson  of  Amherst, 
William  J.  Landis  of  Northampton,  and 
Michael  Berrini  of  Burlington,  Mass. 
They  have  given  an  excellent  accounting 
of  themselves  and  their  university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  previ- 
ously granted,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
a  news  story  from  the  Springfield,  Mass.. 
Union  of  March  2.  giving  an  account  of 
the  enthusiasm  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  after  Its  team  won  the 
General  Electric  College  Bowl. 

The  news  story  follows : 
UNnrxBsrrr  or  MAsascBUSsm  Campus  Chbom 
SCBOLsas 
AMHttST.— A  Unlvenlty  ot  Massachxisetts 
team  appearing  on  the  "College  Bowl"  teto- 


vlslon  show  Sunday  crushed  Its  opponent 
trom  the  University  of  Arlaona.  S60  to  85. 
It  thus  earned  a  total  of  (ICSOO  in  scholar- 
ship money  for  the  university  in  five  succes- 
sive appearances  on  the  quiz  program. 

The  team  Is  the  ISth  out  of  300  that  has 
competed  during  the  General  Electric  Bowl's 
6-year  history  to  "retire"  imdefeated.  A  team 
Is  limited  to  five  victorious  games. 

Rutgers  U  the  only  other  State  xmlversity 
to  do  so. 

Present  in  the  television  studio  for  the 
team's  final  appearance  were  University  of 
Massachusetts  President  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Lederle  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Madeira,  widow  of 
the  team's  coach,  Albert  Madeira,  former  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  at  University  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  fatally  stricken  last 
month  while  shoveling  snow. 

Team  members  are  WUllam  Tiandls  of 
Northampton,  captain;  Susan  Tracy  of  Ded- 
ham;  Michael  Berrini  of  Biu-llngton.  Mass.; 
and  David  Mathieson  of  Amhetst. 

The  students  won  $9,000  In  scholarships 
donated  by  the  sixmsor.  An  additional  $1,600 
was  donated  by  Kimball's  Department  Store 
of  New  York  City. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  quartet 
also  defeated  teams  from  the  University  of 
Dayton,  RoUlns  College.  Iowa  State  University 
and  St.  John's  University. 

Team  coordinator  was  Daniel  Melley,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  editor.  Arrange- 
ments were  handled  by  William  Demlnoff, 
University  of  Massachusetts  editor  ot  publi- 
cations 

A  victory  crfebration  was  held  in  New  York 
City  by  University  of  Massachusetts  aliinml. 
The  Amherst  campus  went  wild,  according  to 
a  university  spokesman. 

Students  Jammed  into  a  large  auditorium 
In  the  Student  Union  to  watch  the  {xogram. 
This  afternoon  at  1:S0  special  ceremonies 
In  front  of  the  Student  Union  will  honor  the 
quick-witted  qviartet.  Besides  President 
Lederle  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
band,  a  representative  of  the  Governor's  of- 
fice will  be  present  to  offer  congratulations. 


The  War  on  Poverty  Must  Rehoate 
the  Slum  Dwellcf^New  Private  £■- 
tetprise  Hontinir  Weapon  Propo$ed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or   DBLAWABX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  on  Congress  to 
wage  war  on  poverty,  and  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  mlUlons  of  low- 
income  famlUee-ln  our  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas  are  ill-housed  and  that  this  is 
the  major  cause  of  slums. 

The  war  on  poverty  must  rehouse  the 
slum  dwellers.  The  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  has  provided  no  housing 
for  slum  dwellers,  especially  thoee  living 
In  ttie  slums  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
txywna,  yet  miUloDS  of  f  amUles  live  In 
homes  of  such  pocn:  condition,  as  the 
President  said  In  his  bousing  message, 
ttiat  ttie  health  ot  those  who  occupy 
them  Is  endangered.  Tbese  homes  do 
not  have  adeqnate  heating,  or  even  com< 
plete  sanitary  facflttlea 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  KR.  10251.  to 
amend  sectloci  Sbs  of  t2xe  Natknal  Hous- 
ing Act  to  pTOTlde  that  the  Federal  Na- 


tional Mortgage  Association  shall  exer- 
cise its  special  assistance  functions  by 
purchasing  mortgages  on  single-family 
dwellings  for  low-incc«ne  families  in- 
sured under  section  221(d)  (2)  of  such 
act  In  order  to  provide  housing  for  slum 
dwellers  who  are  not  being  provided  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  under 
the  present  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  providing  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  our  low- 
Income  citizens  under  private  enterprise. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  support  my  plan 
which  does  not  call  for  subsidies,  and 
does  not  require  years  of  very  expensive 
planning  largely  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

B.R.  10361 
A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  shall  exer- 
cise Its  special  assistance  functions  by  pva- 
chaslng  mortgages  on  single-family  dwell- 
ings for  low-Income  families  Insured  tmder 
section  221(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  In  order  to 
provide  housing  for  slum  dwellers  who  are 
not  being  provided  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary   housing   under   the   present   Federal 
urban  renewal  program 
Be   it  enacted  by   the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   a^embled.   That   the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
national    housing   policy,   set   forth   In   the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  calling  for  (1)  the  elimi- 
nation of  substandard  and  other  Inadeqviate 
housing,  and  (2)   the  realization  as  soon  as 
feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a    suitable    living    environment    for    every 
American  family  Is  not  being  achieved  by 
the  present  Federal  urban  renewal  program. 
Sec.  a.  Section  305  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  authorised  to 
make  conmiltments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  covering 
a  single-family  dwelling  fcH-  occupancy  by  a 
low-Income  family  which  Is  lns\ired  xmder 
the  provisions  at  section  221(d)(2)  of  thU 
Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Oonununlty  Development 
Act  of  1964.  The  total  amoimt  of  purchases 
and  commitments  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  $220,000,000  ouU 
standing  at  any  one  time." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALirOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
80-year-old  Califomlan.  a  descendant  of 
the  original  pioneers  and  herself  to  some 
extent  a  pioneer,  has  had  bred  into  her 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  which  has  helped  to  make  this 
Nation  great  She  has  expressed  these 
feelings  In  a  poon  which  has  received 
wide  circulation  in  California  and  which 
won  her  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
ixrtze. 
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We  in  Washi^igto: 
volved  with  the 
planning,  and  oi|erlook 
exhilarating 
that  faces  our 
fluenoed  by  tho^ 
counts,  focused 


concexnsor 
gram  as  it 


won  es 
seexis 


atmxe  more  favofed 

But  the  truth 
outer  space  aros 
hisenergy  and  . 
century  for  the 
power  to  explore 
generation  does 
in  the  bcKSkwatei 
words  of  our 

Mr.   Martin, 
and  thorough 
of  the  praetieal 
Cape  Kennedy, 
careful  exposltloit 
space  flight 
fine  public  senri^ 
tide  to  complete 
Planning 
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were  bred  Into  the  bones 
our   land's   foimdatlon 


thoee  hardy  pioneers 
wilderness  and  their  own 
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WednestLy,  March  4. 1964 
DADDAI  lO 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 

of  a  series  of  articles 

chief  of  the  Washington 

C^annett  newspapers,  de- 

'  planning  of  the  moon 

be  the  principal  goal 

of  the  U.S.  space  ex- 


•n  often  become  in- 
technical  details  of  the 
the  dramatic  and 
chfellenge    of    exploration 
)eople.     Or  we  are  In- 
who  write  gloomy  ac- 
larrowly  on  their  own 
about  the  moon  pro- 
in  competition  with 
project, 
s  that  the  challenge  of 
because  man,  through 
pferseverance,  has,  in  this 
Irst  time,  attained  the 
this  vast  region.    Thi£ 
not  intend  to  founder 
of  mace,  to  quote  the 
President, 
hrough  his  perceptive 
and  explanation 
measures  underway  at 
lirough  his  ludd  and 
of  the  rarled  manned 
has  performed  a 
I  offer  this  third  ar- 
the  series: 


lat; 


proflrams. 


1  Bx  UooN  Mission 


laui 


ILa 


Martin) 

. — The  ultimate  goal  of 
program   as   preaently 
three  astronauta  to  the 
070. 


The  man  in  charge  of  this  project  at  the 
US.  Space  Center  here  U  Ooi.  Rocoo  A. 
Petrone.  87,  a  West  Pointer  who  played  tackle 
on  the  Army  team  of  1»4«.  and  a  native  of 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

He  claims  the  manned  lunar  landing 
should  not  be  regarded  as  "Just  a  stunt."  It 
Is  part  of  a  dlversUed  program  for  achieving 
a  capability  foe  exploring  and  opwatlng  In 
outer  space  second  to  no  other  nation. 

"We  have  become  a  q>ace  power  similar  to 
the  British  maritime  power  of  the  leth,  18th, 
and  17th  centvules."  he  said.  "We  must  be 
willing  to  take  on  new  challenges. 

"Man  has  been  known  through  the  ages  by 
the  tools  he  developed.  The  better  the  tools, 
the  better  we  Uve.  That  is  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  at  the  cape — developing  new  tools 
of  the  q>ace  age." 

Petrone  believea  the  greatest  practical 
benefits  may  lie  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions and  reconnaissance. 

"If  people  around  the  world  could  see  each 
other  and  talk  to  each  other,  it  could  dispel 
a  lot  of  fear  and  prejydlce."  he  observed. 

He  foresees  little  military  value  in  using 
large  space  platforms  as  a  bomb  dropper  for 
huge  multlmegaton  terror  weapons. 

"You  could  accomplish  that  mission  better 
with  the  missiles  we  already  have,'  he  de- 
clared. "You  couldn't  control  It  any  better 
than  what  we  have  now." 

The  Government  today  Is  spending  $5  bll- 
bion  a  year  cm  space  activities. 

Petrone  said  $1  billion  a  year  Is  going  into 
research,  facilities,  and  hardware  for  the 
manned  lunar  landing. 

Acroes  the  shallow  Banana  River  from  the 
present  space  center  on  the  cape,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  building  an  entirely  new  moon- 
port  on  87.000  acrea  of  Merritt  Island  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $600  million. 

Some  4,000  construction  workers  are  em- 
ployed there  now;  it  will  grow  to  8.000  as  the 
work  develops. 

This  will  be  the  fabrication  site  and 
launching  site  for  the  man-on-the-moon 
project. 

A  central  factory  costing  $100  million  will 
be  the  largest  building  in  the  world,  twice 
as  large  as  defense  headquarters  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  factory  will  have  four  vertical  bays 
where  workers  can  assemble  four  huge  Sat- 
urn V  rockets  at  the  same  time,  protected 
against  the  weather. 

It  will  take  6  months  to  check  out  each 
hand-tailored  rocket. 

When  one  is  ready,  it  will  be  moved  to  a 
launching  pad  along  with  a  service  tower 
weighing  6,000  tons  by  a  large  land-crawler 
moving  at  a  rate  of  1  mile  per  hour. 

A  control  center  located  3  miles  from  the 
launching  pad  won't  need  heavy  concrete 
protection  against  the  blast  and  heat. 

The  man-on-the-moon  program  is  known 
as  the  Satiun-Apollo  project.  Saturn  is  the 
launch  vehicle.  Apollo  the  three-man  space- 
craft. 

Saturn  V,  which  wont  be  ready  before 
1967  or  1968,  will  stand  360  feet  In  height. 

That's  as  tall  as  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Building  in  Rochester,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  and  about  two-thirds  the  height 
of  the  Washington  Monument. 

It  compares  with  180  feet  for  the  Saturn 
I,  America's  biggest  operational  booster  to 
date,  which  put  up  the  world's  biggest  pay- 
load  on  January  39. 

Saturn  V  will  be  a  three-stage  rocket  de- 
reloplng  8,700,000  pounds  thrust  In  all. 

That  Is  far  more  rocket  power  than  any 
other  nation  is  known  to  possess.  It  com- 
pares with  1,600,000  pounds  for  Saturn  I. 
and  800,000  for  the  Atlas  missiles  that  put 
up  our  flnt  astroaauta  In  earth  orbits. 

The  first  stag*  of  Saturn  V  will  develop 
7JS  million  pounds  ftom  ttT*  engines  in  a 
cluster  powered  by  BP^l  jet  fuel  or  keroaene. 
The  seooiMl  stags,  using  llqtild  hydrogen  In 
five  Pratt  *  Whitney  J-3  engines,  will  gen. 
erate  a  mllUeci  pounds  and  bum  for  8 
minutes. 


A  single  third-stage  J-2  engine,  also  fueled 
by  liquid  hydrogen,  will  have  aoo.OOO  pounds 
thrust  with  a  shutdown  and  restart  capabil- 
ity In  space. 

Saturn  V  will  be  able  to  loft  a  240  000- 
pound  payload  Into  earth  orbit,  send  90,000 
pounda  to  the  Moon,  or  70,000  pounds  to 
Venus  or  Mars. 

Atop  all  this  will  be  the  Apollo  spacecraft 

The  spaceship  also  will  have  three  sec- 
tions, each  with  Its  own  built-in  rocket 
power  fw  travel  and  maneuver,  including; 

1.  A  command  module  where  the  three 
astronauts  will  sit  moat  of  the  time  during 
the  long  66-hour  journey  to  the  moon. 

2.  A  service  module  c<nitalnlng  storable 
propellants  for  the  the  equally  long  filght 
back  to  earth. 

3.  A  lunar  excursion  module  with  land- 
ing gear  buUt  by  CHiimman  Aircraft  In  New 
York  for  descending  to  the  moon's  surface. 

The  landing  craft  wlU  fire  retro-rockets  to 
throttle  down  to  aero  to  effect  a  soft  landing 
on  the  moon. 

Although  three  astronaimts  will  take  the 
long  space  journey,  only  two  will  make  a 
physical  landing  on  the  lunar  surface. 

They  will  have  to  flip  a  coin  or  draw  lots 
to  decide  who  does  this. 

The  man  who  remains  behind  will  fly 
in  orbit  25  to  50  miles  above  the  moon's 
surface,  awaiting  return  of  the  other  two. 

His  instructions:  Watch  the  instruments, 
observe  the  moon,  return  to  earth  alone 
and  report  If  anything  goes  wrong. 

The  two  who  make  the  lunar  landing  will 
carry  their  own  envlrofunent  with  them. 
They  wlU  have  spacesiata  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun.  with  oxygen  and  cooling  ele- 
ments. 

"The  first  mission  wUl  be  a  very  short 
one,  perhaps  only  4  hours,"  said  Colonel 
Petrone.  "The  men  will  get  out  and  walk 
around,  taking  as  many  samples  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Then  they  will  get  back  In,  detach  the 
landing  gear  and  leave  it  behind,  and  fire 
at  the  right  time  with  fuel  on  board  to 
meet  the  mother  ship  in  orbit.  It  will  take 
20  to  40  minutes  to  effect  a  rendezvous. 

"The  two  men  will  transfer  back  to  the 
comnmnd  module.  They  will  drop  the  lunar 
spacecraft,  and  fire  fuel  in  the  service  module 
to  start  the  Jotimey  home." 

This  hazardous  adventure  started  with  6 
million  pounds.  It  will  be  coming  back 
with  three  men  in  a  10,000-pound  capsule. 

The  astronauts  must  make  some  very  pre- 
cise calculations  on  the  way  home.  They 
must  flre  at  the  earth,  and  come  within  a 
corridor  only  50  miles  wide. 

U  they  miss,  they  will  go  floating  off  into 
Infinity. 


London  Economist  Looks  at  Gerard  Piel's 
Approach  to  ForeifB  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Msw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  London  Economist  on  February  15, 
1964,  published  a  searching  editorial  on 
the  issue  of  economic  development  as- 
sistance t«  the  underdevelcv>ed  world. 
Endorsing  the  views  expressed  by  Oerard 
Piel,  the  pubUAer  of  the  Scientific 
American,  in  a  «>eech  in  New  Delhi,  the 
Economist  points  out  that  "development 
in  the  poorer  countries  that  are  most 
ready  for  economic  breakthrough — is  at 
present  being  bold  back  most  largely  by 
lack  of  ability  to  pay  their  imports:  and 
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that  help  to  meet  this  could  be  supplied 
by  the  rich  coxmtrles  at  singularly  little 
cost." 

Furthermore,  the  Ekx>noniist  quotes 
Mr.  Piel,  to  point  out  that  foreign  aid 
programs  would  "generate  demand  for 
the  product^  of  neglected  and  vital  sec- 
tors of  American  industry,  including  the 
heavy  machinery  builders  and  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

(Protn  the  London  Econmnist,  Feb.  15,  10641 
Thk  Pkoblem  or  Pkoblems — Thk  Pibst  Steps 

That  Should  Be  Takkn  Toward  Obganizing 

Extended   Aid   to   Poobek   Countries   Are 

Obvious,  but  Are  Being  Ignored 

"It  is  quite  clear."  said  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  at  Toronto  this  week,  "that  the  prob- 
lem of  problems  In  the  years  ahead  Is  the  dis- 
parity of  wealth  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor."  He  devoted  much  at  his 
speech  to  what  has  rightly  become  one  his 
main  themes,  now  that  he  has  hc^>es  that  the 
cold  war  may  be  thawing.  With  the  divi- 
sion of  wealth  in  the  world  broadly  coincid- 
ing with  the  division  of  color,  we  would  be 
living  uncomfortably  close  to  something  like 
a  white  man's  1789,  unless  the  liberalism  of 
this  generation  can  enable  "the  poor  and  dis- 
contented to  see  the  prize  before  them  of 
the  fullness  of  life."  Unfortunately,  the 
Prime  Minister  did  not  make  clear  any  new 
Ideas  on  how  this  generation  should  accom- 
plish this.  Not  can  it  be  said  that  very  much 
emerged  from  the  debate  on  International 
aid  which  the  opposition  was  staging  In 
Parliament  even  as  Sir  Alec  spoke;  labor 
Just  said  that  it  would  set  up  a  minister  to 
deal  with  the  whole  matter.  The  wOTld's 
poor  ask  for  bread,  and  we  will  probably 
give  them  Mr.  Arthiu'  Bottomley. 

Tet  the  first  steps  that  ahould  be  taken 
toward  OTganizing  a  new,  coherent,  and 
much  extended  system  of  International  aid 
are  really  fairly  obvious.  They  would  surely 
be  implemented  If  ordinary  people  could  be 
brought  to  understand  both  the  urgency 
and  the  economics  of  the  matter.  But  poli- 
ticians rarely  explain  the  urgency  in  suffi- 
ciently specific  terms,  partly  because  they 
Slts  afraid  of  being  undiplomatic  to  the  Afro- 
Asians;  and  they  almost  never  speak 
stralghtly  about  the  economics,  because  in- 
ternational Keyneslanlsm  is  still  not  re- 
garded as  respectable.  It  Is  at  the  nonpoli- 
tlcal  level  that  most  sense  Is  still  being 
talked.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  excuses 
if  we  now  Jump  directly  from  a  spsbch  by 
Brltan's  Prime  Minister  to  one  Just  issued 
by  an  Itinerant  American  who  has  become 
an  impassioned  advocate  of  International 
aid — to  the  speech  by  Mr.  Gerard  Piel,  puh- 
llsher  of  the  Scientific  American,  at  the 
award  of  the  Kalinga  prize  In  New  Delhi. 

His  estimate  is  that  the  total  rate  of  In- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  countrlea  at 
present  does  not  exceed  $30,000  million  a 
year,  of  which  less  than  $4,000  million  Is 
financed  by  what  he  defines  as  net  aid  from 
rich  to  poor  nations.  This  $20,000  million  a 
year,  which  is  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the  arma- 
ments outlay  of  the  rich  nations.  Is  insuf- 
ficient to  cause  development  to  go  forward 
at  a  pace  that  will  rescue  developing  coun- 
tries from  the  usual,  harsh,  historical  neoes- 
alty  of  forcing  savings  out  of  their  pe<9le. 

rOBCKD    BAVINCS 

"Because  history  Is  so  largely  written  by 
its  bene&darles,"  we  probably  tmderstlmate 
the  extent  to  which  pest  development  baa 
been  achieved  only  becatise  some  capitalist 
class  or  authoritarian  government  has  been 
able  to  alt  hard  on  the  heads  of  thoae  who 
were  hart  by  the  flnt  changea.  This  was 
true  cS  Kogland  in  tlie  industrial  revolutloa, 
where  egregious  Victorian  morallsers  have 


almost  certainly  obscured  the  pain  and  re- 
bellion of  the  early  days,  as  men  were  co- 
erced out  of  the  old  Britain  of  unenclosed 
yeoman  agriculture  Into  the  scientific  new 
Britain  of  the  slag  heap  and  the  mill-prison. 
It  was  true  of  the  United  States  where,  "al- 
though historians  continue  to  celebrate  the 
frontier,"  the  primary  fodder  for  industrial 
revolution  was  largely  furnished  by  36  mil- 
lion steerage  immigrants;  and  where  the 
American  Negro's  present  determined  drive 
affords  another  reminder  for  Americans  of 
"how  the  savings  lor  the  development  of  their 
cotmtry  were  corralled."  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  bitter  costs  in  coercion  of  its  brief  and 
brutal  Industrial  revolution  are  now  admit- 
ted by  Russians  themselves,  although  It  Is 
still  pM-etended  that  the  costs  were  due  not 
to  forced  development  but  "to  foreign  inva- 
sion, counterrevolution  and  the  cult  of  per- 
sonality." The  picture  has  been  a  fairly  con- 
sistent one  of  the  first  workers  and  peasants 
in  a  developing  economy  having  seething 
cause  for  discontent,  and  of  growth-hungry 
authority  comporting  Itself  pretty  roughly  to 
suppress  It. 

If  today's  underdeveloped  countries  have  to 
go  through  almilar  periods  of  bitterly  re- 
sented coercion  before  economic  develc^wnent 
is  completed,  the  coercion  Is  less  likely  to  be 
exerted  by  a  capitalist  class  than  by  their 
governments.  On  present  trends  It  there- 
fore seems  very  probable  that  "the  next  few 
years  will  see  the  developing  countries,  one 
after  another,  come  under  authoritarian 
leadership."  Authoritarian  African  and 
Asian  goverim:ients  are  liable  to  be  extremely 
excitable  and  uncomfortable  partners  on  the 
world  scene.  The  rich  countries.  In  particu- 
lar those  who  have  stakes  in  the  one-crop 
and  mineral-extracting  economies  of  the 
prelndustrial  poor  nations,  must  anticipate 
that  the  fervor  of  the  heated  new  national- 
isms will  be  turned  against  them.  This  pro- 
liferation of  authOTitarlan  regimes  among 
the  poor  may  constantly  Increase  the  dan- 
ger of  war. 

The  maddening  thing  Is  that  Western 
statesmen  of  this  generation,  even  those  who 
rightly  recognize  thU  as  our  biggest  danger, 
do  not  see  how  easily  It  might  be  avertible. 
Por  the  economics  of  the  matter  are  by  now 
much  less  gloomy  than  historical  pessimists 
might  supi>ose.  Por  the  first  time  In  history 
it  Is  probable  that  existing  technology  is 
now  equal  to  the  task  of  accelerating  the 
Increase  of  production  ahead  of  the  growth 
of  population  everywhere  In  the  world.  It 
Is,  no  doubt,  far  too  simple  to  Imply  that 
because  $4,000  million  a  year  of  aid  under- 
pins a  total  of  $20,000  million  a  year  of  In- 
vestment in  the  poorer  countries,  aid  five 
times  as  large  would  underpm  $100,000  mil- 
lion of  it;  and  that  $100,000  million  a  year 
of  investment  would  be  Just  about  adequate 
to  get  development  really  moving,  because 
some  committee  of  experts  from  some  under- 
developed countries  has  at  some  time  said 
so.  Wild  estimates  of  that  sort  should  be 
avoided.  But  what  Is  clear  is  that  develop- 
ment in  the  poorer  countrlea  that  are  moet 
ready  for  economic  breakthrough,  of  which 
India  Is  the  moet  obvious  example.  Is  at 
present  being  held  back  most  largely  by  lack 
of  ability  to  pay  for  their  Imports;  and  that 
help  to  meet  this  could  be  supplied  by  the 
rich  ooyntries  at  singularly  little  cost. 

bettxr  aid 
The  cost  to  rich  countrlea  of  the  present 
Inadequate  trickle  of  aid  la  fearfully  exag- 
gerated. In  rich  cotintriee'  own  eyes,  by  what 
Mr.  Piel  calls  "Sunday  economlsU"  (but  this 
paper  would  prefer  to  call  noneconomlats) , 
who  have  not  wakened  up  to  the  difference 
between  real  ooets  and  budget  accounting 
coats  in  tlM  modem  waii«L  There  are  two 
w&ya  In  which  this  thought  barrier  can  be 
broken  throttgh.  One,  which  arouaea  Mr. 
Plel'a  own  anthuaiaam.  la  by  tied  or  barter 
aid.  He  toid  hla  Delhi  audience  that  they 
could  draw  great  comfort  from  the  fact  that 


the  case  for  foreign  aid,  although  not  a 
popular  cause  in  Congress,  has  "nonetheless 
found  direct  resonance  and  firm  support  In 
the  second  most  powerful  economic  Interest 
In  our  political  system.  This  is  American 
agrlculttire." 

With  less  than  a  million  farms  in  the 
United  States  pouring  out  enough  calories  to 
feed  a  thousand  million  people,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  found  It  actually  to  be  political- 
ly popular  to  sell  food  surpluses  abroad  under 
Public  Ijaw  480.  Under  this  law.  food  sur- 
pltises  are  sold  to  underdeveloped  countries 
like  India,  at  world  prices,  but  the  American 
Goverrunent  takes  payment  In  nonconver- 
tlble  currency  which  It  then  lends  back  to 
India  again.  The  American  farmer  gets  paid 
In  dollars  by  his  own  Government;  that 
Government  is  paid  by  running  up  an  ad- 
mittedly pretty  bogus  blocked  credit  abroad, 
but  Is  also  assuaged  by  finding  in  its  own 
budget  accoimts  (to  quote  Mr.  Piel)  "savings 
in  price  suppc«^  acquisitions,  storage,  and  In- 
terest" of  surprisingly  large  amounts;  the 
depressed  shipping  Industry  picks  up  extra 
revenue,  the  multiplier  effect  sixeads  through 
the  underemployed  American  economy,  and 
everybody  is  as  happy  as  the  lark.  Looking 
fOT-ward  hopefully  to  the  problems  of  indus- 
trial readjustment  if  America's  armamenta 
spending  starts  to  decline  because  of  "the 
acquisition  of  overkUl,"  Mr.  Piel  sees  every 
case  for  similar  foreign  aid  programs  that 
would  "generate  demand  for  the  products  of 
neglected  and  vital  sectors  of  American  in- 
dustry. Including  the  heavy  machinery  build- 
ers and  the  machine  tool  Industry,  Whose 
domestic  business  proceeds  In  cycles  of 
chickens  today  and  feathers  tomorrow." 

If  barter  aid  Is  the  easiest  way  of  break- 
ing through  the  thought  barrier,  then  by  all 
means  let  barter  be  resorted  to;  but  orthodox 
bankers  should  be  the  first  to  reallw  that 
a  convenient  way  of  avoiding  barter  is  to  be 
found  in  a  2,000-year-61d  device  called  money. 
The  real  answer  to  the  "problem  of  prob- 
lems" of  this  generation  is  to  proceed  at  last 
to  the  invention  of  a  propter  International 
monetary  system,  one  that  would  allow  Key- 
neslan  policies  to  work  across  frontiers  In- 
stead of  merely  within  them.  The  under- 
developed countries  should  be  given,  on  a 
discriminatory  bctsls,  large  annual  injectlona 
of  purchasing  power  throtigh  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  terms  of  some  new 
International  unit  (rf  account.  Those  who 
object  to  the  expense  of  this  should  be  told 
by  weekday  economists  that  there  are  in  fact 
only  two  senses  In  which  this  credit  could 
cost  anybody  anything. 

economics,  MOBALS,  AND  PCMJTtCS 

First,  it  would  cost  the  underdeveloped 
countries  themselves  something  if  the  au- 
tomatic covering  of  their  Import  gaps  so  re- 
moved Internal  discipline  from  their  own 
governments'  economic  policies  that  eco- 
nomic stimulation  was  pushed  past  the  stage 
of  genuine  development  into  disruptive  In- 
flation. This  can  certainly  happen,  but  it 
could  also  very  easily  be  stopped  if  the  cen- 
tral international  organization  creating  the 
credit  showed  any  financial  courage  at  all. 
Secondly,  the  Initial  cost  to  richer  countrlea 
of  such  an  aid  scheme  would  show  Itself  In 
an  Increase  in  their  balance-of-paymenta 
surpluses,  paid  for  by  the  transfer  to  them 
of  these  new  and  convertible  International 
units  of  account:  this  is  not  a  form  of  aid 
which  would  be  likely  to  worry  Sunday  eco- 
nomists unduly. 

After  a  whUe,  of  course,  these  export  sur- 
pluses forced  upon  the  richer  countries  would 
involve  some  real  costs,  if  -they  Impose  new 
Inflationary  pressures  upon  them.  But  It  Is 
imp<M-tant  to  remember  the  orders  of  mag- 
nitude Involved.  If  some  such  credit  system 
enabled  poorer  countrlea  to  spend  an  extra 
$6,000  million  of  new  foreign  exchange  a 
year,  this  would  double  the  present  total  of 
international  aid  to  them;  but  it  would  add 
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Mrs.  I  oHob's  Choice 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

AM  E.  MINSHALL 


or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursda  i.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  MINSHAjL.  Bir.  Speaker,  last 
wedc  our  distii  criiished  colleacrue,  the 
gentlewoman  tiom  Ohio,  Fsancxs  P. 
Bolton,  observe  1  her  24th  anniversary 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Cleveland  Press  observed  the  oc- 
oaslon  with  an  <  dltorlal  paying  the  re- 
Bpects  of  the  ccmmunity  to  this  great 
and  gracious  lad; '. 

Uhdcr  leave  U   extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inso-ting  the  editorial  In  the  Record  : 
Mas.  Bi  tLTON's  Choice 

Back  in  1939.  On.  FXancxs  P.  Bolton 
foimd  herself  a  «ldow  after  more  than  30 
yean  of  married  U  fe.  She  was  past  60;  her 
children  were  gro  m  and  she  had  enough 
money  to  live  in  coi  of  ort. 

need  with  tht  se  circxunstances.  many 
women  would  be  convinced  their  lives  were 
over  and  would  spend  their  time  traveling, 
playing  bridge,  or  i  Imply  waiting  for  old  age! 

Mrs.  Bolton,  of  Lyndhurst,  did  none  at 
theee.  Sha  ran  In  i  special  election  to  fUl  the 
aad  District  seat  of  her  late  husband  In  Ck>n. 
greas.  She  did  so  ii«ll  that  thU  week,  at  the 
age  of  78.  she  star  ted  her  asth  year  In  the 
Bouse  repreaeutlni  half  a  doaen  East  SMe 
wards  and  10  suhur  m. 

FWlow  R«p<d>Uetns  saluted  her— among 
tham  her  aon.  Oura  i.  whp  represents  the  11th 
District  with  Lak<i.  Oeauga,  Portage,  and 
Trumbull  Ooimtlee. 

Mks.  BoLTOH  has  been  mere  than  Just  an- 
other Congreesman  She  Is  devoted  to  her 
district  ajid  spends  more  money  working  at 
bar  Job  than  she  ge  •  in  pay.  8ba  is  a  leader 
In  the  House  For«l  (n  Affairs  Oommlttee. 

Most  0*  all.  Oon  prwwisiisu  Bouow  to  a 
reminder  to  other  ^  roman  that  uaefolnsM  to 
naver  over  until  yoi  think  it  to. 


The  Ckalleaf  c  of  Gtisemship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  MTLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  over  250,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  four  scholar- 
ships that  are  awarded  as  the  top  prize. 
The  winning  contestant  from  each  State 
is  brouRht  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

The  winning  contestant  from  Arkan- 
sas is  Mr.  Phillip  Byrd,  Ldttle  Rock,  Ark., 
and  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  am  very 
proud  to  insert  In  the  Record  his  win- 
ning speech  for  I  think  Mr.  Byrd  has 
ably,  but  succinctly,  developed  the  sub- 
ject and  that  his  remarks  on  citizenship 
are  inspiring  and  meaningful.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others,  would  enjoy  reading  them: 
The  Challkngk  or  CrrizENSHip 

(By  Phillip  Byrd,  Uttle  Rock  Central  High 
School.  Little  Rock.  Ark.) 
We.  the  Americans  of  the  20th  century, 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  civilization 
exists.  But,  our  efforts  and  accomplishments 
will  go  down  as  the  history  of  a  great  nation 
only  if  we  meet  the  challenge  of  citizenship. 
Citizenship  In  this  Republic  is  accom- 
panied by  countless  freedoms — freedoms  we 
are  constantly  aware  of  in  our  daily  lives 
Each  day  we  pray  without  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. We  vote  in  elections,  choosing  our 
Chief  Executive  and  our  lawmakers.  We 
select  our  schools  for  the  development  of  our 
talents.  We  plan  oxur  careers  with  no  au- 
thoritative Interference.  While  half  the 
world  starves,  we  have  food  in  abundance; 
and  while  many  men  are  but  pawns  of  their 
governments,  we  have  the  freedom  our  fore- 
fathers fought  to  give  us,  and  our  fathers 
fought  to  keep  for  us. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  offered 
citizens  of  a  great  democratic  state,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  obligations  of  all  freemen. 
We  must  realize  that  for  a  nation  to  remain 
free,  its  people  must  take  the  responsibility 
to  keep  that  God-given  freedom.  The  citi- 
zens of  Athens  were  free  for  many  years 
until  such  time  came  that  they  wanted  to 
give  nothing  to  the  state,  but  wanted  the 
state  to  give  everything  to  them;  the  free- 
dom they  wished  for  most  was  freedom  from 
responsibility;  and  because  they  were  negli- 
gent In  their  obligations  of  state,  they  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  their  freedom.  The  charge 
to  see  that  we  of  our  great  democracy  do 
not  meet. with  thto  same  fate  rests  in  our 
hands. 

When  our  forefathers  undertook  to  carve 
a  nation  out  of  a  vast  wilderri'ess,  they  were 
faced  with  a  great  challenge.  "Before  them 
lay  many  obstacles.  But  despite  the  unpre- 
dictable and  often  severe  weather,  the  in- 
Burmoimtable  terrain,  the  hostility  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  of 
America  emerged  an  America  of  free  people. 
But  being  frae  does  not  mean  the  struggle 
to  over,  that  our  security  and  might  are  for- 
ever  asaured.  Today,  we  are  faced  with  an 
even  greater  challenge,  the  challenge  of 
American  dtlzenahlp.  The  United  States  to 
the  wealthiest  nation  In  the  world.  We  have 
the  wcdd's  highest  standard  of  living.  Many 
things  which  seem  unattainable  to  peoples 
of  other  natlona  are  but  routine  in  our  dally 
ilvlng— and  so  It  to  with  our  citizenship 


Are  we  taking  it  llghUy?  Are  we  falling  to 
remember  that  many  have  given  their  lives 
so  we  can  walk  the  streets  without  fear  of 
being  arrested  because  of  o\ir  religious  be- 
liefs, without  fear  to  assemble  publicly 
without  fear  to  criticize  a  duly  elected  ofji- 
cial? 

As  we  face  thto  challenge,  we  assume  cer- 
tain duties.  Along  with  the  privileges  af- 
forded by  American  citizenship,  these  duties 
must  be  performed  before  we  can  truly  be 
worthy  of  our  freedoms.  Because  we  .is 
Americans  enjoy  these  freedoms,  we  must 
respect  the  dignity  erf  every  man,  for  his 
personal  rights  are  as  sacred  as  ours.  We 
must  hold  high  the  responsibility  for  honest 
elections  In  our  representative  government 

We  must  vote  as  intelligently  as  possible 

free  of  all  prejudice  and  greed.  Then  we 
must  respect  our  public  officials  so  they  may 
best  perform  their  duties.  If  we  do  these 
things,  remembering  that  as  long  as  a  people 
fulfills  the  obligations  of  freemen,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  remain  a  servant  of  the  people, 
as  our  forefathers  intended  It  to  be. 

As  we  probe  into  the  futiu'e  with  its  com- 
plex problems  seeking  solution,  we  must 
remember  that  our  enemies'  strongest  allies 
are  our  indifference  of  spirit,  our  weakness 
of  will,  and  our  compromise  of  principle.  On 
freedom's  side  stand  the  epdxiring  strength 
of  otir  forefathers,  a  steadfast  faith  in  our 
way  of  life,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  defend  our 
precious  heritage.  The  people  within  a  na- 
tion lose  their  freedom  when  they  take  it 
for  granted,  believing  It  can  be  safeguarded 
without  constant  vigilance,  hard  work,  and 
self-denial.  Oxu-  determination  to  be  free, 
though  challenged  by  cold  wars  and  nuclear 
threaU,  to  the  price  of  liberty.  With  God's 
help,  we  shall  fulfill  the  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship by  paying  that  price. 


The  Need  for  a  New  Trade  and  Embargo 
Policy  With  Commimist  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
recent  months  have  pointed  up  once 
again  the  crying  need  for  a  reexamina- 
tion ot  present  trade  practices  and  poli- 
cies with  the  Communist  nations  and 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a  firm  statement 
of  principles  based  on  that  study.  It  is 
not  only  the  American  people,  but  the 
entire  >vorld.  that  has  now  become  com- 
pletely confused  by  the  vagaries  and  in- 
consistencies of  U.S.  policies. 

Clearly  these  policies  are  entirely  in- 
effective today  and  are  leading  to  mis- 
understandings and  differences  of  opin- 
ion with  other  nations  of  the  free  world, 
which  may  well  Jeopardize  the  structure 
of  NATO  and  other  relationships  with 
free  nations  unless  action  is  taken  to 
clear  them  up.  A  place  at  which  we 
might  start  would  be  with  a  reevaluatlon 
and  revision  of  our  entire  policy  toward 
the  black  listing  of  ships  visiting  Cuban 
ports  and  the  Johnson  administration's 
new  policy,  put  into  effect  In  December 
of  1963,  under  which  ships  may  be  re- 
moved from  that  black  list.  The  facts 
are  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
200  ships  on  this  black  list  and  since 
December  38  ships  have  been  removed 
from  the  black  list,  but  even  with  this 
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removal  there  has  been  a  net  addition 
of  2  ships  to  the  black  list  since  the 
first   of   December    1963.     This   shows 
clearly  that  our  black  listing  policy  is 
not  working  and  that  since  the  revision 
in  our  policies,  there  has  been  a  net  In- 
crease of  ships,  other  than  Russian  ships, 
visiting  Cuban  ports,  rather  than  any 
decrease.    This  is  not  surprising  In  view 
of  the  lax  provisions  imder  which  black- 
listed ships  can  now  be  removed  from 
the  list.     Of  the  total  of  38  such  re- 
movals. 6  have  been  British  ships,  and 
14  have  been  Greek  ships.     It  should 
particularly  be  noted  that  the  pledge 
given  by  the  owners,  in  order  to  remove 
such  a  ship  from  the  black  list,  spe- 
cifically excludes  any  commitment  that 
ships  already  chartered  for  Cubsm  trade 
will  be  withdrawn  before  the  termina- 
tion of  their  chaxter  if  such  charters 
were  entered  into  before  December  16, 
1963.    Such  charters  may  in  some  cir- 
cumstances last  2  or  3  years.    The  feel- 
ing of  many  in  Congress,  In  which  I 
share,  is  that  this  removal  procedure 
should  Itself  be  removed  and  that  we 
should  extend  our  embargo  policy  inso- 
far as  U.S.  ports  are  concerned  to  the 
ships  of  any  registry  which  continue  to 
visit  Cuban  p0rts  after  a  warning  period 
of  2  or  3  months,  regrardless  of  the  terms 
of  outstanding  charters.     Those  ships 
would  have  an  option  to  make  their 
choice  one  way  or  the  other,  and  we 
could  look  for  some  net  decline  in  the 
number  of  ships  from  our  allies  using 
Cuban  ports  and  helping  to  sustain  the 
Communist  effort  in  Cuba,  which  is  being 
strengthened  by  this  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  a  reexamination  of 
our  entire  trading  policy  with  Commu- 
nist nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
should  be  studied  and  new  principles 
clearly  stated  and  Instituted.  A  good 
place  to  start  on  this  project  would  be 
to  reconsider  the  decision  forced  upon 
the  Congress  by  President  Johnson  on 
Christmas  eve,  under  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  presumably  other  fi- 
nancing sources  are  specifically  permit- 
ted to  guarantee  the  credit  of  Commu- 
Yilst  nations  on  shipments  of  wheat  or 
of  any  other  products  for  which  export 
licenses  are  granted.  If  the  wheat  sale 
proposal  had  been  submitted  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  it  had  stuck 
to  the  original  terms  of  cash  on  the  bar- 
rel head,  one  half  American  shipping, 
and  guarantees  against  diversion  to 
Cuba,  it  might  have  been  acceptable  to 
many  Americans. 

However,  the  idea  of  guaranteeing 
Communist  credit,  of  increasing  subsi- 
dies on  such  oversea  shipments,  and  of 
otherwise  taking  steps  to  assist  the 
faltering  agricultural  economy  in  Russia 
is  wholly  abhorrent  to  them.  But  with 
such  attitudes  officially  endorsed,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  at  the  decision  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  to  indulge  in 
Cuban  trade  to  their  heart's  content  as 
witnessed  by  the  recent  bus  sale  and  by 
the  present  discussion  of  French  truck 
deals  which  may  soon  materialize. 

These  are  Just  a  couple  of  examples 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  confusion 
which  dominate  the  whole  question  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  with  the  Communists 
at  the  present  time.    If  we  don't  know 


where  we  stand  or  where  we  are  going 
ourselves,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can 
expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand us  or  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our 
efforts.  There  Is  little  time  to  be  lost 
In  correcting  this  situation  because  the 
ramifications  in  oiu:  relationships  with 
other  nations  are  thanselves  as  danger- 
ous and  upsetting  as  the  increased 
strength  given  to  Communist  Cuba. 


Sensible  Advice  From  a  Swedish  Uncle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  the  famous  Swedish  economist, 
has  written  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  February  8,  1964,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic.  This  wise 
man  has  some  excellent  advice  for  us  as 
we  begin  the  war  on  poverty  in  America. 

He  advocates  a  Marshall  plan  to  erad- 
icate poverty. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Was  on  Poverty 
(By  Gunnar  Myrdal) 

(Note. — Ever  since  he  publtohed  "An 
American  Dilemma,"  20  years  ago,  the  Swed- 
ish economist,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  66,  has  been 
accepted  as  a  sort  of  wise  and  benevolent 
uncle  by  Americans.  It  to  said  of  Dr.  Mjrrdal 
that  Americans  will  willingly  Usten  to  harsh 
things  from  him  that  would  angw  them 
coming  from  almost  anyone  else.  Last  week. 
Dr.  Myrdal  flew  in  from  Stockholm  to  c^>en 
a  conference  on  "Poverty-in-Plenty"  that 
marked  the  175th  anniversary  of  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  Refining 
and  elaborating  some  of  the  arguments  in 
hto  recent  book,  "Challenge  to  Affluence" 
(Pantheon),  Dr.  Myrdal  chlded  the  United 
States  for  being  the  rich  country  that  pre- 
serves pockets  at  poverty  through  outmoded 
fiscal  practices,  and  consequently  has  the 
worst  Blums  and  to  least  generous  in  giving 
economic  security  to  its  senior  citiaens,  Its 
children  and  its  sick.) 

Having  to  live  with  large  pockets  of  pov- 
erty-stricken people  in  their  midst  is  not  a 
new  experience  in  the  American  Nation. 
Right  from  slavery  the  masses  of  Negroes 
formed  such  pockets,  both  in  the  rural 
South  and  in  the  cities  South  and  North. 
Such  pockets  were  also  formed  by  other 
colored  people  who  Inunlgrated  to  work  as 
laborers  from  Asia,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Most  American  Indians  in  their  reservations 
were  also  poor  and  Isolated  as  they  are  today. 
There  were  also,  as  there  are  still,  pockets  of 
poor  whites,  ordinarily  of  old  American 
stock,  who  lived  by  themselves  in  abject 
poverty  and  cultural  isolation. 

I  believe  it  to  important  to  have  In  our 
minds  thto  broad  pict\ire  of  the  historical 
reality  of  American  poverty  as  a  background 
to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  facing  us 
today.  The  regular,  prosperous  Americans 
have  become  accustomed  to  living  with  un- 
asslmilated  groups  of  people  In  their  midst, 
about  whom  they .  know  in  a  dtotant  and 
general  way  that  they  are  very  poor.  The 
fact  that  in  earlier  times  they  themselves 
lived  under  the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of 
work  and  losing  their  livelihood.  If  only  tem- 
porarily, made  It  easier  for  them  to  feel  un- 
concerned about  the  people  who  more 
permanently  were  encloaed  In  the  pockets  of 


poverty.  Otherwise,  the  existence  of  all  thto 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  progressive  America 
stood  out  in  blunt  contradiction  to  the  in- 
herited and  cherished  American  ideals  of 
liberty  and  equal  opportunity,  as  these 
Ideato  increasingly  had  been  interpreted, 
particularly  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal. 

'  Automation  and  other  changes  are  all  the 
time  decreasing  the  demand  for  unskilled 
and  uneducated  labor.  Standards  are  ris- 
ing fast  even  in  household  and  other  menial 
work.  Something  like  a  caste  line  to  drawn 
between  the  people  in  the  lu-ban  and  rural 
slums,  and  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
live  in  a  virtual  full -employment  econcnny, 
even  while  the  unemployment  rate  to  rising 
and  the  growth  rate  of  the  economy  to  low. 
Except  for  a  lower  fringe,  they  experience  a 
hitherto  unknown  seciirlty.  for  it  to  a  tacit 
understanding  in  America,  as  In  the  rest  of 
the  Western  World,  that  a  recession  will 
never  again  be  permitted  to  develop  into 
anything  like  the  great  depression.  But 
there  is  an  underclass  of  people  in  the  pov- 
erty pockets  who  live  an  ever  more  precari- 
ous life  and  are  increasingly  excluded  from 
any  Jobs  worth  having,  or  who  do  not  find 
any  Jobs  at  all. 

I  want  to  stress  one  important  political 
fact.  Thto  underclass  has  been,  and  to  largely 
still,  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the 
world's  least  revolutionary  proletariat.  They 
do  not  organize  themselves  to  press  for  their 
Interests.  The  trade  union  movement  com- 
prises only  about  one-fourth  of  the  workw^, 
mostly  its  upper  strata  who  in  the  main  be- 
long to  the  prosperous  majority.  To  a  rela- 
tively higher  extent  than  normally  they  do 
not  register  and  vote  at  elections — even  apart 
from  the  large  masses  of  Negroes  in  the  South 
who  are  prevented  from  doing  so. 

In  very  recent  times  we  have  seen  one  Im- 
portant break  of  thto  empirical  rule  of  the 
political  apathy  of  the  poor  in  America.  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Negroes  in  southern  and  northern  cities. 
Without  any  doubt,  thto  to  a  true  mass  move- 
ment— so  much  so  that  the  Negro  leaders  in 
the  upper  and  middle  class  have  had  to  run 
very  fast  to  remain  In  the  letid,  as  have,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  administra- 
tion and  other  whites  responsible  for  Amer- 
ican policy. 

I  am  not  at  thto  time  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  thto  movement,  so  exceptional 
to  what  has  been  the  pattern  of  i>asslvlty  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  in  America,  has  come 
about.  But  I  should  mention  two  things 
about  which  I  am  pretty  sure.  One  to  my 
belief  that  the  outbreak  of  thto  rebellion  Just 
now  Is  not  unconnected  with  the  hlg^  and, 
as  a  trend,  rtoing  rate  of  unemployment, 
which  as  always  runs  much  higher — about 
double — for  Negro  wcH-kers  than  few  whites. 
Another  thing  of  which  I  am  convinced  to 
that  this  movement  will  not  abate  vmless 
very  substantial  reforms  are  rapidly  under- 
taken to  Improve  the  status  in  American 
society  of  Its  Negro  citizens.  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  forecast  that  in  the  next  10  years 
the  Negroes  wlU  get  legal  rights  equal  to  the 
white  majority,  and  that  these  will  be  en- 
forced. What  will  still  be  needed  are.  In 
particular,  social  sanctions  to  defend  the 
Negroes'  equal  opportunities  to  employment, 
against  the  restotance  of  trade  unions  more 
than  employers  and  the  business  world,  pEir- 
tlcularly  big  business.  And  even  when  all 
thto  to  accompltohed,  the  Negro  masses  will 
nevertheless  continue  to  suffer  all  the  lasting 
effects  of  the  disabilities  and  disadvantages 
of  their  poverty,  their  slum  existence  and 
their  previous  exclusion  from  easy  access  to 
education  and  tralnlhg  for  good  Jobs. 

Indeed,  it  to  easy  to  tmderstand  why  some 
of  the  Negro  lectdm,  and  some  white  liberals, 
are  now  raising  the  demand  for  a  new  Mar- 
shall plan  to  make  good  the  effects  of  the 
nudtreatment  in  America  of  the  Negroes 
from  slavery  and  up  till  thto  day.     Never- 
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OUB  CHANGING  SOCIKTT 

What  type  of  society  are  we  moving  to- 
ward In  the  modem  rich  countries?  A  oon- 
Unually  smaller  part  at  our  total  labor  force 
will  be  needed  in  agrlcxilture,  manufactur- 
ing Industry,  heavy  tran^x>rt.  distribution 
of  commodities,  banking,  and  insurance.  If 
we  could  countervail  Parkinson's  law.  wlilch 
for  vaiio\]s  reasons  tB  working  with  p€ir- 
tlcular  force  in  America,  even  many  sectors 
of  public  service  would  demand  lees  labor. 

It', is  the  serious  lag  in  adjusting  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  our  labor  force  to  the 
needs  of  this  new  society  which  is  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  the  situation  where  we  have 
serloua  overemployment  in  some  sectors  of 
our  economy,  at  the  same  time  as  there  is  an 
uncomfortable  large  and  growing  residue  of 
structural  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment that  cannot  be  eradicated  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  production  that  Is  feasible. 

Against  this  backgroimd  it  is  easy  to  estab- 
lish the  broad  lines  of  the  policies  that  we 
will  have  to  apply  In  order  to  cure  our  eco- 
nomic ailments.  Huge  efforts  will  have  to 
go  Into  education  and  vocational  training, 
not  only  on  the  higher  levels  but  on  the  level 
of  grade  schools  and  high  schools.  Particu- 
larly wlU  we  have  to  lift  the  level  of  elemen- 
tary education  for  the  poor  people  In  the 
\irban  and  rural  slums,  who  are  not  now 
getting  an  education  that  fits  them  to  the 
labor  market.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
undertake  the  retraining  of  the  older  work- 
ers who  are  continuously  thrown  out  of  Jobs 
without  having  the  abilities  to  find  new  ones 
in  our  changing  society. 

I  see  it  as  almost  a  fortunate  thing  that 
America  has  such  vast  slums  in  the  big  cities 
and  smaller  ones  in  the  small  cities;  so  many 
dwellings  for  poor  people  that  are  substand- 
ard; so  many  streets  that  need  to  be  kept 
cleaner:  such  crying  needs  for  Improved 
transport.  To  train  unskilled  workers  to 
do  such  jobs  should  be  easier  than  to  make 
them  teachers  or  nurses. 

OfCaZASm   PTTBLIC    SPENDIKG 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  a  pri- 
mary condition  for  success  Is  rapid  and 
steady  economic  expajiaion  of  the  national 
Income.  Without  an  Increased  demand  for 
labor,  no  efforts  for  training  and  retraining 
workers  on  a  mass  scale  can  succeed.  This 
Is  the  important  argument  for  the  view  that 
expanding  the  economy  Is  the  essential  thing. 
Expansion  is.  In  a  sense,  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  any  effort  to  readjust  the  supply 
of  different  types  of  labor  to  demand. 

A  co:nmon  characteristic  of  ail  the  reforms 
directed  at  raising  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force  and  eradicating  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  is  that  the  Increased  expenditure  will 
be  public  expenditure.  Even  when  poverty 
Is  gone,  when  there  Is  little  or  no  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment,  a  relatively 
much  larger  part  of  the  Nations  needs 
will  have  to  be  met  by  collective  means.  Im 
the  future  society  toward  which  we  are  mov- 
ing, where  our  productive  efforts  will  in- 
creasingly have  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of 
human  beings,  health,  education,  research 
and  culture,  and  to  making  our  local  com- 
munities more  effective  instruments  for  liv- 
ing and  working,  pubMc  spending  will  be  an 
ever  larger  ptwt  of  total  spending.  This  Is 
because  it  is  not  very  practical  and  economi- 
cal, and  in  most  cases  not  even  possible,  to 
rely  on  private  enterprise  for  filling  these 
types  of  demands. 

This  brings  up  the  problem  of  balancing  or 
not  balahcing  the  Federal  budget.  Large 
sections  of  the  public  and  Congress  hold,  on 
this  question,  an  opinion  that  has  no  sup- 
port in  economic  theory  and  is  not  commonly 
held  in  other  advanced  countries:  that,  in 
principle,  expenditures  of  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  balanced  by  taxation. 

A  recent  experiemee  from  my  own  country 
Sweden  must  seem  curiously  up-slde-down 
to  Americans.    In  a  situation  of  threatening 


overfull  employment  and  Inflationary  pres- 
siu^e,  the  Swedish  social  democratic  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  In  power  almost  a 
third  <rf  a  century,  felt  that  it  needed  to  put 
on  brakes,  and  decided  to  raise  taxation  to 
a  level  where,  Jor  a  while,  we  actually  had  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  American  sense.  The 
politcal  parties  to  the  right  of  the  party  in 
power  criticized  the  goveminenVflercely  for 
overtaxing  the  dtiaens.  and  insinuated  that 
thi  was  a  design  to  move  our  economy  in  a 
socialistic  direction,  by  robbing  the  citizens 
and  private  business  of  the  funds  they 
needed.  So  differently  can  the  problem  of 
balancing  the  budget  appear  in  two  other- 
wise very  similar  countries.  In  fact,  you 
have  examples  nearer  at  hand.  When  the 
railroads  were  "built  in  America,  the  "Federal 
Government  favored  the  railroad  companies 
in  varloxis  ways,  which  occasionally  broke  the 
rule  of  balancing  the  budget. 

The  analogy  that  a  nation  must  handle  Its 
purse  strings  with  the  same  prudence  as  an 
individual  Is  false.  An  Individual  is  not  in 
the  position  to  borrow  from  himself.  More- 
over, if  the  ImpUoatlon  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  borrow  even  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  it  Is  a  rule  which  no  private 
householder  follows,  or  should  follow,  if  he 
Is  wise  and  prudent.  And  we  know  that 
there  has  been  a  huge  Increase,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively,  of  private  borrowing, 
by  business  as  wen  as  by  consumers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress  should 
not  carefully  weigh  each  dollar  that  Is 
spent  and  each  dollar  that  Is  taken  in  by 
taxation  or  other  means.  But  the  welghfng 
should  be  in  terms  of  progress  and  welfare 
for  the  Nation.  I  can  see  no  virtue  In 
America  having  decreased  lU  national  debt 
In  postwar  years  to  half  its  size  compered 
with  the  national  Iscome,  while  abstaining' 
from  undertaking  a  great  number  of  public 
expenditures  that  would  have  been  highly 
productive  from  a  natlcmal  point  of  view. 
America  has  been  satlsfled  for  a  whcAe  decade 
with  a  rate^of  growth  of  only  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  per  head,  and  with  unem- 
ployment rising  to  the  present  high  level. 
In  the  Interest  of  public  enlightenment  I 
would  wish  my  American  colleagues  to  spend 
a  little  more  of  their  time  disseminating 
some  simple  truths  about  budget  balancing 
and  related  issues.  America  cannot  afford 
to  remain  the  rich  country  that  £as  the  high- 
est rate  of  unemployment,  and  the. worst 
and  biggest  slums,  and  which  Is  least  gen- 
erous in  giving  economic  seciirlty  to  its  old 
people,  its  children,  its  sick  people  and  its 
invalids. 
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or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Earl  W.  lilndvelt,  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  recently  delivered  a 
stimulating  talk  about  the  needs  for 
scientific  manpower  In  the  coming  years. 

Dr.  Lindvelt  spoke  at  the  ninth  annual 
aerospace  power  symposium,  sponsored 
by  the  Utah  Wing  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Hotel  Utah  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  EHstinguished  panels  examined 
the  challenges  of  the  1970 's  in  industry, 
education,  national  security  and  travel. 
Dr.  Lindvelt,  who  has  served  as  a  pro- 
fessional staff  memlier  with  the  Con- 
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gress,  was  a  member  of  the  panel  on  the 
educational  challenges. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  about 
our  deep  national  involvement  in  scien- 
tific research  and  development.  I  would 
think  it  appropriate  if  all  Members  noted 
Dr  Lindveit's  pertinent  comment  that 
our  needs  in  scientific  education  refiect 
the  fact  that  the  most  cnjcial  scientific 
problems  can  today  be  undertaken  only 
with  intricate  and  expensive  equipment 
and  highly  trained  personnel. 

His  comments  follow: 
SciENTiric    Manpower    foe    the    Seventies 
(By  Earl  W.  Lindvelt) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  with  you 
today  m  a  discussion  of  the  education  cha^^ 
lengee  of  the  1970's.  My  remarks  in  this 
broad  area  are  concerned  with  what  appear 
to  be  some  of  the  significant  developments 
relating  to  manpower  needs  at  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  level.  Before  pro- 
ceedlng  with  this  rather  speculative  look  at 
the  future,  however,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  where  we  find  ourselves  today. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  his  book  "Science  and  the  Modern 
World"  Alfred  North  Whitehead  made  the 
observaUon:  "It  is  the  businees  of  the  future 
to  be  dangerous;  and  It  is  among  the  merits 
of  science  that  It  equips  the  future  for  Its 
duties."  I  believe  that  this  quotation  has 
relevance  in  our  present  discussion  because 
we  live  today  in  a  space  age  of  advanced 
technology  and  critical  national  security 
problems.  In  large  measvire  the  effecUveness 
of  our  Nation's  scientific  effort  U  Influenced 
by  the  availability  of  highly  skilled  scien- 
tific and  technical  manpower.  The  major 
needs  for  such  personnel  Increase  continu- 
ally m  response  to  our  expanding  economy. 
growing  population,  and  rising  standard  of 
living  Scientific  and  technical  manpower 
shortages,  therefore,  represent  limitations  on 
the  potential  scientific  advancement  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  major  par- 
ticipant In  our  national  science  program. 
Science  plays  a  key  role  In  many  activities 
of  the.  Federal  Government  t)ecause  in  ad- 
dition to  iU  resonslbUlty  for  science  pro- 
grams derived  from  constitutional  authority. 
It  Is  the  agency  best  equipped  to  act  In  many 
matters  relating  to  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare needs.  Government  expenditures  for 
scientific  research  and  development  increased 
from  »74  million  In  1940  to  approximately  $15 
billion  during  the  cvurent  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Federal  Government's  suport  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development  activities  at 
colleges  and  universities  has  grown  from 
about  »16  million  per  year  In  1940  to  the 
present  level  of  $1.5  bUllon.  That  partner- 
ship  generated  primarily  by  wartime  needs 
has  beccMne  firmly  established  and  mutually 
dependent— a  relationship  In  which  each 
partner  relies  crttlcaUy  upon  the  other.  The 
concept  of  federally  owned  and  contractor- 
operated  research  centers  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly since  World  War  n  and  universities 
are  major  participants  In  the  management 
ctf  such  installations. 

Generally  speaking,  federally  sponsored  re- 
search activities  at  educational  institutions 
fall  into  the  following  categories:  (1)  the 
conduct  of  research  by  university  scientists, 
primarily  In  the  support  ot  undirected  basic 
research;  (2)  Government  contracts  with 
selected  universities  for  mtasKm-tMrected 
basic  research  or  applied  research  necessary 
for  devel<^;»nent  In  a  specific  area;  and  (8) 
research  and  development— usually  In  mili- 
tary, space  or  atomic  energy  fields — per- 
formed In  Government-owned  and  unlvor- 
slty-managed  research  centers. 

Government  sponsorship  ot  adentlflc  ac- 
tivities also  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the  sup- 
port   of    gradtiate    students   for   advanced 


training  in  the  sciences.  Some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved  in  such  programs 
are  tlie  National  Science  Foundation,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Sometimes  agency  support 
is  given  in  the  hope  of  providing  future 
manpower  for  its  programs,  as  in  the  space 
program,  or  to  increase  the  manpower  supply 
in  a  given  area  of  science,  as  in  medical  re- 
search. Other  support  has  only  the  broad 
support  of  science  as  Its  goal. 

SCIENCE     EDUCATION 


To  some  extent,  even  science  training  con- 
tains  some    of    the    elements   of   danger   I 
quoted  from  Whitehead  a  moment  ago.   For 
example,  there  is  a  danger  In  the  pattern 
of  training  science  students  that  population 
growth  and  Increased  pressures  on  both  pub- 
lic   and    private    educational    facilities    will 
result  In  a  proportionate  decline  of  the  num- 
bers trained.    Failure  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
otu-   educational   systems   In    proportion    to 
need   would   result   In    a   lower   quality   of 
science  education  as  well  as  decreased  op- 
portunity for  adequate  early  science  training. 
Occupational   groups  In  short  supply  re- 
quire the  highest  developnaent  of  technical 
skills  and  utilization.     Moreover,  manpower 
ahortagee  have  Important  implications  that 
bear  upon  the  Nation's  educational  system. 
Formal   education  has  become  Increasingly 
necessary  to  meet  the  iwofesslonal  demands 
of   scientific  research  and   the   training  of 
adequate  numbers  off  scientific  and  technical 
personnel   requires   sound   educational  sys- 
tems at  each  successive  level  of  training. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  described 
its  1961  report,  "Investing  In  Scientific  Prog- 
ress," as  a  furtherance  of  the  1960  report  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Conunittee 
titled  "The  Scientific  Progrees.  Universities 
and  the  Federal  Government."  This  PSAC 
report,  you  will  recall  said  that  "we  should 
and  oould  Increase  the  n\imber  of  Ph.  D.'s 
each  year  In  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
piiyslcal  sciences  to  reach  7,500  in  1970." 

The  NSF  report,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
essentially  a  10-year  forecast  of  the  Nation's 
science  needs  to  meet  national  welfare,  se- 
curity, and  prosperity  requirements.  It 
pointed  out  that  by  1970  our  population  is 
expected  to  grow  by  20  million  persons  and 
that,  while  6,600  doctorates  in  science  and 
engineering  were  granted  in  1960,  the  poten- 
tial for  such  degrees  by  1970  wlU  be  13,000. 
The  report  notes,  however,  that  "If  the 
science  and  engineering  populatiOTi  is  to 
continue  to  grow  in  both  quality  and  num- 
bers, the  growing  need  for  laboratories, 
equipment,  and  staffs  must  be  met.  Other- 
wise overcrowded  facilities  and  teacher  short- 
ages win  force  curtailment  of  enrollments, 
and  decrease  in  quality  of  the  education." 
An  Indication  ot  the  Implications  of  NSF's 
projections  can  be  seen  in  the  following  re- 
quired future  national  investments:  (1)  Pro- 
fessional staffs  at  colleges  and  vmlversities 
must  increase  from  100,000  in  1961  to  175,000 
in  1970;  and  (3)  faculties  for  these  staffs 
must  increase  from  $160  million  In  1961  to 
$360  miUlon  In  1970. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  last  December's 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Assoclatlon- 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Prof. 
Fletcher  G.  Watson  of  Harvard  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Education  ctxnmented  on 
the  education  ot  tMichen  at  science.  He 
nswnrtnrt  that  the  comprehension  and  orien- 
tation of  science  teachers  "Is  oruoUI  to  the 
final  outcome  ot  learning  by  the  pupils." 
The  number  ctf  sdeoce  teachers  In  secondary 
schools  now  exoeeds  100,000,  with  at  least 
10,000  more  requlrad  eaeh  year,  additional 
thousands  are  required  by  demantary  schools. 
Professor  Watson  regarded  as  highly  deslr- 
al^  such  new  NaP-9onsored  science  courses 
as  the  Biological  Sdencs  Curriculum  Study 
(BSOS),  OhBBiicml  Sduoatlon  MaterlaU 
Study  (OHBIIS).  and  the  Physical  Science 
Study  Committee  (PSSC) .    He  noted,  how- 
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ever,  that  even  after  the  considerable  atten- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  such  programs, 
a  National   Science  Foundation  meeting  of 
smaU-coUege  biology  faculties  In  1963  found 
that   half   of   those  present   knew   litUe   or 
nothing  about  the  Biological  Science  Curric- 
ulum Study  program.    A  similar  meeting  of 
physics  professors,  also  In  1961,  found  two- 
thirds  uninformed   about  the  Physical  Sci- 
ence Study  Committee  program.     Professor 
Watson  expressed  concern  that  "many  able 
students  planning  to  become  science  teachers 
are  enrolling  In  programs  of  courses  that  fall 
to  provide  them  with   even  the   knowledge 
required   to  teach  the   new  science   courses 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  secondary  schools."    He  encouraged 
action  to  establish  "coUegewide  conmiittees 
to  examine  carefully  what  Is  being  done  in 
science  and  In  pedagogy  to  educate  science 
teachers,  to  proj>oee   improved  courses  and 
patterns  of  courses,  and  to  develc^  needed 
instructional    tools    in    the    form    of    texts, 
films,  TV  taJSes,  and  programed  Instruction." 
In  testimony  before  the  House  ApjMvpria- 
tlons  Committee  in  1962  the  National  Science 
Foundation  ouUlned  some  of  the  Important 
elements    in    improving    science    education. 
These  included  needs  to    (1)    improve  the 
competence  of  teachers  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering;    (2)   provide  thor- 
oughly mod«Ti  materials  of  instruction  and 
courses    of    study;     (3)    provide    specialized 
kinds    of   experiences   in   science   for   high- 
ability    secondary    school    and    college    stu- 
dents;  (4)  provide  support  which  wUl  enable 
the   most  talented  of  the  science  graduate 
students  and  established  scientists  to  obtain 
the   finest   advanced   training  possible;    (6) 
provide  the  specialized  facilities  and  equip- 
ment which  are  peculiarly  necessary  to  scien- 
tific study;  and  (6)  provide  the  public  with 
an  understanding  of  science  so  that  it  can 
fulfill  its  role  In  a  democratic  society  in  the 
most  meaningful  way. 

While  each  problem  area  Is  significant, 
some  Individual  alleviation  as  noted  earlier 
has  come  from  such  NSF-sponsored  pro- 
grams as:  (ly  teacher  Institutes;  (2)  modem 
courses  of  study  in  the  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, and  engineering;  (3)  special  training  for 
secondary  school  students  and  college  stu- 
dents of  high  ability;  and  (4)  support  of 
science  graduate  students  and  advanced 
scholars.  Additional  assistance  has  come 
from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
in  the  areas  ot  specialized  facilities  and  in- 
structional equipment  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  science-education  leadership  for 
State  and  local  school  systems. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  also 
noted  in  its  testimony  essentially  "unsolved 
problems  In  science  education."  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  concerned  the  train- 
ing of  technicians.  Over  the  past  30  years 
the  swift  progress  of  science  had  resulted  in 
a  significant  gap  between  the  numbos  of 
professional  scientists  and  supporting  tech- 
nicians. Still  to  be  resolved,  however,  are 
problems  having  to  do  with  how  many  tech- 
nlclaijs  are  needed,  what  kind  of  training 
they  should  receive,  and  what  kind  of  ideal 
educational  system  Is  needed  to  train  them. 
The  Foundation  noted  the  "growing  con- 
viction that  a  major  etiart  is  needed  in  the 
training  of  technicians." 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

The  first  annual  "Manpower  Report  of  the 
President" — now  required  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1963 — i>olnted  out  that  the  professional  and 
technical  weaker  occupational  group,  the 
fastest  growing  of  aU  major  occupational 
groups,  has  a  rate  of  employment  growth 
more  than  three  times  the  average  for  all 
others.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1970 
this  group  of  highly  skUled  occupations  wlU 
account  for  more  than  half  of  all  available 
Job  opportunities.  An  In^xn-tant  aspect  of 
this  growth  Is  that  the  most  rapidly  expand- 
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The  Vocational  Education  Act  authorises 
a  new  permanent  program  with  appropria- 
tions for  State  vocational  education  pro- 
grams totaling  »58l  million  over  a  4-year 
period,  beginning  with  an  Increase  of  960 
niini<m  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  rising  to  $225 
minion  In  fiscal  year  1967.  These  sums 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  approximately 
$57  million  now  spent  annually  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  vocational  education 
programs.  Funds  would  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  groups 
and  a  per  capita  Income  factor. 

The  new  funds  may  be  expended  for  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  un- 
der a  broadened  definition  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

The  area  technical  education  program  au- 
thorized by  tiUe  vni  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  was  made  permanent 
by  the  act  at  the  ciirrent  $15  million  au- 
thorization. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  also  per- 
mits the  States  to  spend  new  funds  for  the 
construction  of  area  school  facilities. 

The  act  extends  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  1  year,  untU  Jxine  30.  1965, 
and  Increases  the  amount  available  for  stu- 
dent loans  from  the  present  $90  million  to 
$125  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
$135  million  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Among  the  features  of  the  new  legislation 
designed  to  keep  vocational  education  abreast 
of  the  labor  market  are :  ( 1 )  Periodic  review 
by  State  boards  of  vocaUonal  education  of 
utilization  of  Federal  funds  In  relation  to 
State  manpower  needs;  (2)  administration 
of  State  programs  In  cooperation  with  pub- 
lic employment  services;  (3)  establishment  of 
an  independent  advisory  committee  to  advise 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
national  administration  of  the  program;  and 
(4)  the  appointment  of  a  national  advisory 
council  in  1966  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  regarding  improvement  of 
the  program. 

rNTLUUrCES  OF  THE  rCTURE 

While  it  is  dlfllcult  to  view  with  accurate 
deflniUon  and  locus  the  complete  manpower 
picture  of  the  1970'8  several  major  influences 
seem  to  stand  out — space  and  automation. 

President  Kennedy's  national  commit- 
ment "of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  to  earth'  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  was  reaffirmed  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  January.  It  remains  a  national  goal. 
President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Congress 
on  May  25.  1961,  also  included  the  following 
significant  statement: 

"This  decision  demands  a  major  national 
commitment  of  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power, material,  and  facilities,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  diversion  from  other  impor- 
tant activities  where  they  are  already  thinly 
spread." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  on  November 
21,  1963,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  then  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technologj-,  was 
questioned  about  reports  that  by  1970  oiie  out 
'of  every  foiur  American  scientists  would  be 
wcwklng  for  the  space  program.  Dr.  Wiesner 
replied  to  the  qnestlon  with  the  following 
statement : 

"Preliminary  analysis  of  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  NASA  by  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  indicates  that  not 
more  than  5  to  10  percent  of  all  U.S.  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  10  to  15  percent  of 
all  U.S.  research  and  development  profes- 
sionals will  be  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  NASA  projects  by  1970  assuming  a  NASA 
expenditure  In  1970  of  $6  bllHon.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  during  fiscal 
years  1903,  1968,  1964.  and  1965.  the  Increase 
tn  numbers  of  professionals  supported  rep- 
resents a  significant  proportion  of  the  total 
growth  of  the  national  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower  pool." 


On  January  4.  1964.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  an- 
nounced that  nearly  1,100  students  at  131 
colleges  and  universities  In  47  States  would 
participate  la  Its  predoctoral  gradtiate  train- 
ing grant  program  for  the  academic  year 
1964-65.  NASA's  goal  In  this  program  Is  an 
annual  output  of  1,000  Ph.  D.-s.  with  a  level 
of  4.000  to  tralntog  to  meet  this  goal. 

In  an  address  on  the  Role  o<  the  Univer- 
sity In  l^eetlng  National  Goals  In  Space  Ex- 
ploration (November  1.  1962),  NASA  Deputy 
Administrator  Hugh  L.  Dryden  stated:  "Our 
educational  Institutions  bear  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  our  national 
effort  to  explore  space.  Our  \mlversltles  and 
colleges  are  called  upon  to  produce  a  body  of 
scientists  and  engineers  of  unexcelled  com- 
petence." 

NASA's  sxistalnlng  university  program  is 
geared  to  augment  and  complement  sp>on- 
sored  research  and  to-house  activities  in  sup- 
port of  lu  agency  mission  through  the  use 
of:  (1)  predectoral  training  grants  to  In- 
crease the  future  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers  required  to  space-related  science 
and  technology:  (2)  faculties  grants  to  help 
universities  provide  faculties  needed  for 
space  research;  and  (8)  research  grants  to 
strengthen  universities  and  enable  them  to 
increase  their  rele  to  anxppcri  ot  NASA's  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  major  Influence  I  mentioned 
was  automation.  One  of  the  moat  Important 
aspects  of  awtomatUHi  Is  that  It  replaces 
unskilled  labor  with  smaller  numb^s  of 
highly  skilled  people.  In  today's  specialized 
world  of  wOTk  there  seems  to  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  specific  skills  and  abilities.  In 
purely  monetary  terms,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  estimated  that  a  high  school  grad- 
uate earns  $30,000  more  to  his  working  life- 
time than  does  the  high  school  dropout  and 
$64,000  more  than  the  grade  school  graduate. 
A  college  degree,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
average  an  additional  $100,000  over  this 
period. 

A  1962  report  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  "Automation  and  the  ChaUenge 
to  Education,"  stated  that  technological 
changes  In  recent  years  had  eliminated 
200,000  Jobs  to  the  aircraft  todustry  al- 
though total  bustoess  Increased.  Steel  pro- 
duction In  I960  was  equal  to  that  of  a  decade 
earlier  but  Jobs  decreased  by  80,000.  Since 
World  War  II  rallroed  productivity  Increased 
by  65  percent  but  Job  looses  amounted  to 
540.000;  during  this  same  period  soft  coal 
industry  productivity  Increased  by  96  per- 
cent yet  Jobs  decreased  by  262,700. 

The  changing  nature  of  work  requires  con- 
tinuing changes  in  concepts  of  education 
New  technology  creates  jobs  of  a  type  un- 
known before,  leaving  behind  many  of  the 
outmoded  skUls  of  an  earlier  day.  and  futiire 
population  pressures  together  with  national 
requirements  wUl  serve  as  both  cause  and 
effect  in  continuing  the  process. 

SnUlCAXT 


To  eununarlze  briefly,  the  scientific  man- 
power needs  of  the  1»70'b  also  include  con- 
tinuing needs  for:  ,(1)  More  graduates  of 
academic  Instltutlwis  having  high  standards 
of  accomplishment;  (2)  Improved  quality  of 
teaching  and  educational  programs;  (3)  cur- 
riculum developments  to  keep  pace  with  new 
requiremenU,  tocludtog  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  technician  training:  and  (4)  im- 
proved counseling  programs  to  insure  early 
identification  of  those  with  eclentific  and 
technical  talent  and  provide  them  with 
sound  career  guidance.  All  of  theee  ongotog 
needs,  it  seems  to  me,  reflect  appropriately 
the  f oUowlng  aaeerpt  from  the  1947  Steelman 
report.  "Sdeaoe  and  Public  Policy, "  one  of 
the  landmark  studies  of  our  national  science 
program:  "the  day  of  the  attic  laboratory 
has  passed.  The  most  crucial  sdentlflc  prob- 
lems can  now  be  undertaken  only  with  In- 
tricate and  expensive  equipment  and  through 
the  cooperative  efforU  of  research  teams 
trained  to  diverse  dlsolpllnes." 
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Concla$ioB  of  Appeal  Brid  of  Former 
Coiisrc$$BiaB  Jolia$oB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICASTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mairland.  Mr.  Speaker: 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  In  the  Congressional  Rec(»I), 
the  conclusion  of  the  appeal  brief  on  be- 
half of  former  Congressman  Johnson 
which  has  been  written  by  the  eminent 
Baltimore  attorney,  George  Cochran 
Doub: 

It  Lb  significant  that  throughout  our  his- 
tory, Cotigrees  has  never  attempted  to  enact 
legislation  t3-e^>a88lng  upon  article  I,  section 
6,  but  on  the  contrary.  Congress  has  Jealously 
guarded  its  exclusive  constitutional  au- 
thority to  this  area.  Purthennore,  there 
has  never  been  at  any  time,  anywhere,  a 
proeecution  at  a  Member  of  Congress  under 
the  Federal  bribery  statutes,  or  a  proeecution 
of  a  member  of  any  State  legislature  imder 
comparable  State  bribery  statutes,  charging  a 
violation  of  such  a  statute  by  maktog  a 
speech  for  oonxpensation.  Accordingly,  there 
was  no  substance  to  the  noticm  of  the  dis- 
trict court  that  the  enactment  of  bribery 
statutes  todlcates  that  the  speech  and  debate 
I»<ovlaion  of  the  Constitution  should  be  cur- 
tailed. In  effect,  the  district  Judge  at- 
tempted to  exalt  collateral  toappUcable  legis- 
lation above  the  Constittulon. 

The  district  court  also  disregarded  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  prohibition  applies  to 
the  aUegations  as  to  the  reprtotlng  and  re- 
pubUshing  of  the  Johnson  speech. 

The  court  may  take  Judicial  notice  that 
ail  speeches  made  to  the  House  <x  the  Senate 
are  prtoted  in  the  CONcaxasioNAL  Rxcoao  and 
duly  published  as  a  House  «-  Senate  docu- 
ment and  thus  made  accessible  to  the  public. 
Any  speech  embodied  to  the  CoNcaxssiONAi. 
Raooio  thus  becomes  a  public  document. 
PubUc  docimients  may  be  reprinted  by  the 
PubUc  Printer  by  order  of  any  Member  erf 
Congress  on  prepayment  of  their  cost  (44 
UJS.C.  sees  71,  72,  79,  82,  162,  163,  186) . 

It  was  under  these  statutory  provlsiorij 
and  the  rules  of  the  Hoxise  that  appellant, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  ordered  printed 
copies  of  his  speech  for  distribution.  Stoce 
the  reprinting  (rf  a  public  document  con- 
tained to  the  Congressional  Recoxo  Is  done 
under  the  authority  of  the  Congress,  that  re- 
printing and  republication  are  within  the 
constitutional  immunity  {DeAmaud  v.  Aina- 
vxtrth,  24  App.  DC.  167,  8  L.RA~  (NJB.)  174) . 

I^e  notion  of  the  district  Judge  that  John- 
son's speech  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
"was  but  an  Incident  of  the  conspiracy 
charged"  (App.  56)  does  not  bear  scrutiny. 
The  charges  with  respect  to  the  speech  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  30,  1960, 
are  as  extensive  as  those  with  respect  to  the 
visits  to  Justice  after  March  15,  1961.  Cer- 
tainly the  charges  with  respect  to  the  speech 
constituted  an  totegral  and  substantial  part 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

At  the  trial  more  witnesses  testified  with 
respect  to  nj^Aters  relative  to  the  speech 
than  to  the  visits  to  Justice  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  year.  Counsel  for  the  Qovemment  and 
counsel  for  Johneon  made  extensive  argu- 
ments to  the  Jiuy  with  respect  to  this  speech. 
For  the  district  court  to  say  th»t  this  qieech 
was  only  an  toddent  of  the  oonsptracy  is 
incredible  sophistry  because,  if  the  ooostitu- 
tional  prohibition  as  toterpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  KUbourn  and  Tenney  can  be 
circumvented  by  such  a  conspiracy  charge 
as  this,  it  would  become  of  Uttie  value. 


The  district  judge  said  It  would  "subvert" 
the  oQcetttutlonal  prtoclple  for  it  to  pre- 
dlude  punishment  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress for  their  tuUawftU  acts  (App.  56).  As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  to  Tenney,  this  was 
not  the  objective  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. That  provision  does  not  prevent 
Members  of  Oongrees  from  being  punished 
for  unethicai  or  Improper  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  speech  or  debate;  It  merely  estab- 
llshee  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  impose 
punishment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  undoubtedly 
correct  when  he  wrote  to  his  "Conmientarles 
on  the  Constitution"  (p.  630) : 

"The  next  greet  and  vital  privilege  Is  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  without  which 
all  other  iHlvUegee  would  be  comparatively 
unimportant  or  toeffectual.  This  privUege 
also  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  was  In  full  exercise 
to  OMX  colonial  legislation,  and  now  belong 
to  the  legislation  of  every  State  to  the  Union 
as  matter  of  constitutional  right." 

Let  us  not  forget  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
wmtls  to  United  StcUes  v.  Lovett.  328  U.S.  303, 
319:  "It  must  be  remembered  that  legisla- 
tors are  ultimate  guardians  of  the  Ubertles 
and  welfare  ot  the  people  In  quite  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  courts."  And  so  appeUant 
submits  that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clea/ln  KUbourn  and  Tenney  the  great  con- 
cept of  liberty  of  speech  permits  no  quaUfi- 
catlon,  no  limitation,  and  no  large  or  even 
smaU  Intrusion  by  the  State.  As  Represent- 
ative Slade,  of  Vermont,  said  on  Janiiary  18, 
1840,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to 
another  matter  : 

"The  rule  before  us  may  seem  to  some  a 
very  smaU  affair;  but  smaHer  encroachments 
on  popular  rights  than  this  have  grown  to 
a  fearful  magnitude.  The  history  of  aU 
usurpation  shows  that  the  disposition  for 
enaroachment  imlfomUy  tocreases  with  its 
acquisitions  of  power." 

II.  In  sustaining  the  conspiracy  charge  of 
the  todlctment,  the  district  court  violated 
the  constitutional  principle  that  under  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine,  the  Judiciary 
may  not  question  the  motives  of  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

As  long  ago  as  1810,  Chief  Justice  Marahall 
on  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Court,  declared  to 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  7  Cranch  87,  130  (without 
reference  to  art.  Z.  sec.  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution), that  the  judiciary  was  not  com- 
petent to  Inquire  toto  the  motives  of  the 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Qovernment  to  enacting  legislation  or  wheth- 
er they  acted  corruptly  or  with  self-interest 
or  under  undue  Influence.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  "If  the  majority  of  the  leglsla- 
tvire  be  corrupted.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  it  be  wlthto  the  provtoce  of  the 
Judiciary  to  control  their  conduct"  (p.  130). 

Since  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  the  principle  that 
the  Judiciary  may  not  question  the  motives 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  has  been  deemed 
fundamental  under  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine.  ATizona  v.  California,  283  UB.  423, 
455;  Hearst  v.  Black.  61  F.  2d  68,  72  (CAJJ.C, 
1936);  Tovonsend  v.  United  States.  95  F.  2d 
852  (C.AJ>.C..  1038);  Eisler  v.  United  States. 
170  F.  2d  273,  279  (C.AJD.C..  1948);  Barsky 
V.  United  States,  167  F.  ad  241,  250  (C.AJJ.C. 
1948)  (all  holding  that  the  rule  of  absolute 
Immunity  protected  Members  of  Congress 
from  liabUlty  for  their  act  or  speech  "even 
though  knowingly  false  or  wrong") . 

The  vitality  of  the  principle  was  reiterated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  recenUy  as  1950 
to  Tenney  where  the  Court  reaffirmed  the 
holding  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck  (p.  877),  "that 
It  was  not  consonant  with  our  schone  of 
Government  for  a  court  to  toqulre  toto  the 
motives  of  legislators,  has  rematoed  unques- 
tioned" (citing  Arizona  v.  CaUfomia.  asS  U.S. 
423.  455) .  The  district  court  vras  vmable  to 
reconcUe  its  position  to  this  case  with  theee 
landmark  cases. 
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Part  L  History  of  the  derdopment  to 
England  of  the  principle  of  Uberty  of  speech 
and  debate  to  Arllament. 

In  the  16th.  16th.  and  17th  centuries  the 
first  order  of  bustoess  of  a  new  House  of 
Commons  was  a  petition  to  the  Crown  that 
it  recognize  for  the  duration  of  the  Hoixse. 
the  ancient  prlvUeges  of  the  House,  toclud- 
tog the  right  of  free  speech.  These  petitions 
implicitly  assiuned  that  parliamentary  privi- 
leges were  a  matter  of  grace  subject  to  grant 
and  limitation  by  the  Crown. 

In  1512  Richard  Strode,  a  member  of 
Commons,  was  prosecuted  by  the  Crown  In 
its  courts  and  .fined  and  imprisoned  for 
allegedly  havtog  a  financial  toterest  to  a 
blU  to  regulate  certain  abuses  connected  with 
the  tin  todustry.  On  a  petition  by  Strode  to 
the  Parliament  an  act  was  passed  annullng 
the  Judgment  against  him  and  providing 
that  to  the  future  aU  suits  and  charges  that 
might  be  brought  against  him  and  his  ac- 
complices "for  any  bUl,  speaking  or  reason- 
ing of  any  thing  concerning  the  Parliament 
to  be  commutied  and  treated"  be  considered 
void.  For  a  century  a  dispute  raged  whether 
this  was  a  private  or  public  act;  to  1629  the 
Judges  declaring  it  a  private  act  applying  only 
to  Strode's  case,  but  the  Parllamentariaxis  to 
the  struggle  with  Charles  arguing  that  It 
was  a  public  blU. 

In  1576  Peter  Wentworth  nuule  his  great 
sp>eech  to  the  House  at  Conuqons  and  there 
for  the  first  time  the  claim  was  made  that 
freedom  of  speech  had  a  fundamental,  en- 
trenched place  to  the  Constitution,  entirely 
removed  from  its  histtxlc  status  as  a  prlvUege 
dependent  upon  the  grace  of  the  Crown  and 
subject  to  definition  by  it.  Among  other 
things  Wentworth  said : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  written  to  a  Uttie 
volume  these  words  to  effect:  'Sweet  Indeed 
Is  the  name  of  Uberty  and  the  thing  Itself  a 
value  beyond  aU  toeetimable  treasure.'  So 
much  the  more  it  behoveth  us  to  take  heed 
lest  we,  contently  ourselves  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  name  oalj,  do  not  lose  and  forgo 
the  value  of  the  thing.  And  the  greatest 
value  that  can  come  unto  this  noble  realm 
*  •  •  Istheuseofltto  this  House. 

"I  was  never  of  Parliament  but  the  last 
and  the  last  session  (i.e.  1571  and  1672),  at 
both  which  times  I  saw  the  llb«-ty  of  free 
speech,  the  whloh  is  the  only  salve  to  heal 
all  the  sores  of  this  dbounonwealth,  so  nxuch 
and  so  many  ways  infringed,  and  so  numy 
abuses  offered  to  this  honorable  ooun- 
cU  •  •  •  that  to  my  mind  •  •  •  hath  not 
been  a  Uttie  aggrieved.  •  •  •  Wherefore,  to 
avoid  the  like  I  do  think  it  expedient  to 
open  the  commodities  that  grow  to  tne 
Prince  and  whole  state  by  free  speech  to  this 
place. 

"I  conclude  that  to  the  House,  which  is 
termed  a  place  of  free  speech,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
prtoce  and  state  as  free  speech,  and  without 
it  it  Is  a  scorn  and  nvx'.kery  to  caU  It  a 
Parliament  House,  for  to  truth  it  is  none, 
but  a  very  school  of  fiattery  and  dissimtUa- 
tion,  and  so  a  fit  place  to  serve  the  DevU 
and  his  angels  to  and  not  to  glorify  Ood  and 
benefit  the  C(»umonwealth  *  *   * . 

"Free  speech  and  conscience  In  this  place 
are  granted  by  a  special  law,  as  that  without 
the  which  the  prtoce  and  state  cannot  be 
preserved  or  maintained. 

"It  is  a  great  and  q>eclal  part  of  our  duty 
and  office,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  maintain  freedom 
of  consiUtatioD  and  speech.  I  desire  you 
from  the  bottom  of  your  hearts  to  hate  all 
messengers,  tale-carriers,  or  any  other  thing, 
whatsoever  it  be,  that  any  manner  of  way 
infringe  the  liberties  of  this  honorable  coun- 
cU.  Yea,  hate  It  or  them.  I  say,  as  venomous 
and  poison  unto  oxix  Commonwealth,  for 
they  are  venomous  beasts  that  do  use  It." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  was  the  most 
remarkable  speech  hitherto  conceived  to  the 
Parliament  of  England.    "No  one — at  least. 
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a  Member  of  Parliament  for  any  matter  con- 
nected with  bis  parliamentary  duties  was 
deemed  an  Insult  to  Parliament.  Even  as 
early  as  the  17th  centiiry,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons repeatedly  sat  as  a  tribunal  to  bear 
charges  that  its  Members  had  accepted 
bribes. 

It  has  been  accurately  said  by  one  author- 
ity that,  "After  the  revolution  of  1688  and 
the  consequent  Bill  of  Rights,  the  privilege 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment was  never  again  seriously  questioned 
or  denied."  Ever  since,  for  almost  300  years, 
freedom  of  speech  has  protected  Members  of 
Parliament  from  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  speech  or  debate  by 
the  Crown  or  the  courts  and  we  have  found 
no  case  in  England  where  the  Crown  has 
ever  attempted  to  impeach  a  speech  by  way 
of  a  conspiracy  charge  or  otherwiso 


New  York  City  Hoosing  ABthority's  30th 
Annhrersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  fact  sheet  issued  by  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  on 
February  20,  1964,  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  author- 
ity. 

The  housing  authority  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  helping  to  make  New 
York  City's  people  among  the  best  housed 
In  the  world  and  for  recognizing — 
tliroughout  its  history — that  houses  are 
for  people  to  live  in.  Chairman  William 
Reld  Is  a  highly  competent  administra- 
tor and  we  who  live  in  New  York  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  fine  serv- 
ice from  him. 

The  statement  and  fact  sheet  follow: 
Nrw  ToKK  Crrr  Housing  AuTHORmr  Nrws 
Release 

"After  three  decades,  public  housing  re- 
mains the  only  means  by  which  a  family  of 
low  income  can  move  into  a  recent  apart- 
ment in  a  stiltable  environment,  at  rents  it 
can  afford  to  pay,"  Chairman  William  Reld 
said  today  (February  20)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority. 

"While  much  was  accomplished  during 
this  period — 130,M0  new  apartments,  for  an 
estimated  population  of  one-half  million 
persons  in  130  developments — substantially 
much  more  funds  for  public  housing  will 
have  to  be  provided  by  the  Congress  and 
State  legislature,  if  we  are  to  make  any 
progress  in  reducing  the  huge  backlog  of 
applications  of  lll-ho\ised  families."  Mr.  Reld 
said. 

"If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  moral  com- 
mitment of  our  Federal,  State,  and  munlcipaJ 
governments,  our  legislators  will  have  to 
start  thinking  in  terms  of  providing  financial 
continuity  instead  of  the  present  procedure 
of  sporadic  grants  which  keep  planning  and 
construction  In  a  state  of  doubt  and  in- 
security. 

"In  the  war  on  slums,  it  could  very  well 
be  that  the  shame  of  this  generation  Is 
that  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 
wl^ch  has  the  capacity  and  experience  to 
buUd  35,000  units  each  year,  has.  because  of 
Insufficient  funds,  been  able  to  build  an  av- 


erage   of    only    6,000    units    per*  year. '    Mr 
Reld  asserted. 

"Indicative  of  the  present   plight  of  the 
low-income  family  is  the  number  of  appli- 
cations   the    authority    received    in    1963- 
97.588 — and  the  nimiber  of  families   It   was 
able  to  accommodate — 11,116." 

"Last  year's  total  was  the  largest  number 
received  In  a  single  year  in  the  past  decade. 
Mr.  Reld  added. 

"We  wish  to  use  this  occasion  to  acknowl- 
edge with  deep  appreciation  the  understand- 
ing, support,  and  leadership  given  the  au- 
thority by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  most 
vigorous  and  loyal  exponent  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  In  the  Nation  today,"  Mr.  Reld 
concluded. 

CRISIS 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  minimum 
of  325,000  families  living  In  substandard  or 
grossly  overcrowded  accommodations  in  New- 
York  City.  More  than  one-half  of  these  New 
York  City  families  have  incomes  below  •3.00i< 
a  year.  The  total  family  earnings  of  80  per- 
cent of  these  325,000  families  is  less  thiu^ 
$5,000  a  year. 

New  York  City  has  a  backlog  of  200.000 
low-income  families  who  cannot  move  from 
their  present  Inadeqiuite  quarters  unless  and 
imtU  they  are  provided  with  subsidized  low- 
rent  apartments.  Fifty  thousand  of  these 
low-income  families  are  elderly  single  per- 
sons. 

HOUSING    18    PEOPLE 

The  authority  considers  Its  respon&ibilin 
to  be  beyond  that  of  merely  building  new 
housing.  Housing  is  people,  and  so  it  ha.<; 
developed  a  vast  network  of  community  fa- 
cilities which  are  available  to  tenants  anfl  to 
the  surrounding  community  as  well.  The 
authority  caters  to  preschool  and  school -age 
children,  young  adults,  adults,  and  senior 
citizens.  At  the  present  time,  it  has  in  op- 
eration: 94\chlldren'B  centers;  83  community 
centers;  45  centers  for  elderly  citizens:  23 
school-age  centers;  34  child  health  stations; 
12  clinics  covering  mental  health,  geriatrics, 
and  related  subjects;  10  school  annexes:  and 
8  libraries. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  need  of  our 
senior  citizen  population  for  low  rent  hous- 
ing. Mr.  Reid  disclosed  that  the  authority 
now  has  over  25,000  senior  citizens  living 
in  its  developments.  Also,  that  more  than 
one  out  of  every  four  apartments  now  under 
construction,  or  in  planning,  is  specially 
designed  for  the  elderly  (6,792  apartments 
out  of  23.851  apartments) . 

At  present,  there  are  six  development* 
designed  exclusively  for  the  elderly.  Two 
are  expected  to  be  opened  in  April,  Gaylord 
White  House,  located  at  East  104th  Street 
and  Second  Avenue  In  Manhattan,  and  Van 
Dyke  n,  Powell  Street  and  Dumont  Avenue 
in  Brooklyn. 

Chairman  Reld  pointed  out  that  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  was  the  first 
such  agency  in  the  United  States  to  appoint 
a  full-time  staff  in  the  field  of  Intergroup 
relations.  "Our  present  population  ratio  is 
42  percent  white;  40.1  percent  Negro;  17.3 
percent  Puerto  Rican;  and  0.6  percent 
others." 

BiriLDiNG  roB  BzrrzR  living 

The  authority  currently  has  in  operation 
120  developments  containing  130,540  units 
for  more  than  a  baU-mllllon  persons.  In 
addition,  the  authority  has  40  developments 
tmder  constructiMi  and  In  planning,  with 
23,279  units  for  an  estimated  population  of 
80.000  persons. 

When  the  furesent  program  is  completed, 
the  housing  autbortty  will  have  171  devel- 
opments *^"*^*"*"g  157,974  apartments  for 
more  than  60».oet  ptnoaa.  Of  tills  00,773 
uniu  are  fedsraUy  aided.  63;i06  vntts  are 
State  aided  tmt  M,M7  units  an  city  akled. 

In  the  prooesB  of  e«istructln«  ths  190  de- 
velopments now  Im  operatlan,  the  authority 
tore  down  79,333  slum  dwellings. 
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"In  building  new  housing,  the  authority 
seeks  to  provide  the  most  suitable  environ- 
ment for  otir  tenants,"  Mr.  Reld  stated.  Our 
120  developments  occupy  2,045.4  acres  of 
land.  Of  this  only  330.9  acres  or  16.2  per- 
cent is  devoted  to  buildings  and^the  remain- 
ing 1.714.5  acres  or  83.8  percent  is  devoted 
to  landscaped  areas,  play  areas,  walks  and 
sitting  areas  in  park-like  settings. 

THE  SUMMING  UP 

"The  authority  is  proud  of  its  many  con- 
tributions but  the  greatest  of  them  Is  the 
exciting  opportunity  it  offers  for  a  better 
life. 

"New  York  City  owes  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  aU  the  public  officials,  private 
citizens  and  organizations  who  contributed 
so  much  over  the  years  to  the  cause  of  public 
housing.  This  occasion  should  also  serve  as 
a  reminder  that  if  we  are  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Ideals  of  our  predecessors  in  this 
work,  we  will  have  to  revive  their  spirit  and 
determinatlcxi  for  the  monumental  chal- 
lenge that  lies  ahead." 

New  Yosk  Citt  Housing  AtrrHOErrT :  Memo 
TO  Editoks 

Re:   30th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  City 

Housing  Authority. 
From:  Oscar  Kanny,  director  of  public  re- 
lations. 
February  30,  1964,  is  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  New  Yra-k  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  the  inception  of  public 
housing  in  New  York  City.  Following  is  some 
general  background  information  for  your 
use  In  preparing  stories  on  this  occasion. 
cbxonologt  or  majob  events 
February  20,  1934:  Mayor  FloreUo  H.  La- 
Ouardla  filed  a  ctftiflcate  establishing  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  with  the 
State  board  of  housing  as  provided  under 
the  municipal  housing  authorities  law  of  the 
aute  of  New  York.  The  authority  held 
Its  first  meeting.  The  original  members  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  LaOuardia  were:  Lang- 
don  W.  Post,  chairman:  Louis  H.  Pink;  B. 
Charney  Vladeck;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Slmkho- 
vitch;  and  Rev.  E.  Roberts  Moore. 

November  1,  1934:  DemoUtion  began  for 
the  first  public  housing  project  to  be  buUt  in 
the  United  States,  first  houses  on  Manhat- 
tan's Lower  Bast  Side  at  Third  Street  and 
Avenue  A.  The  project  entailed  the  remodel- 
ing of  a  group  of  old  tenements,  and  was  car- 
ried out  on  a  shoestring  basis  since  the 
authority  had  no  real  resources  for  carrying 
out  its  Job  of  improving  housing  conditions 
for  famUles  of  low  income.  Most  of  the  land 
f<M:  first  houses  was  acquired  from  Vincent 
Astor  on  a  purchase  money  mortgage  for  the 
entirccost,  and  the  remainder  acquired  with 
money  borrowed  from  Bernard  Baruch,  also 
on  a  mortgage.  Both  transactions  were  un- 
questionably motivated  far  more  by  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy  than  of  business,  although 
the  mortgages  were  subsequently  paid  off  in 
full.  The  demolition  and  construction  work 
was  done  with  the  aid  of  several  relief  agen- 
cies, and  salaries  for  the  authority's  small 
staff  were  met  through  the  sale  of  materials 
salvaged  from  buildings  being  demolished, 
the  authority's  sole  source  of  Income  for  sev- 
ersU  years. 

February  1,  1935:  Start  of  construction 
for  first  houses. 

December  16,  1936:  First  houses  opened 
for  occupancy  as  the  country's  original  pub- 
lic housing  tenants  moved  into  the  first  of 
123  apartments  provided  in  the  project. 

March  17.  1936:  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
{NYCHA  V.  Muller)  confirmed  right  of  con- 
demnation for  public  housing  and  slum 
clearance  pxuposes. 

July  5,  1936:  Construction  started  for 
Harlem  River  houses,  one  of  two  public 
housing  projects  built  in  New  Ywk  City  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government  as  part  of 
the  P.WJL  program.  The  other,  Willlams- 
btirg  houses,  started  September  8,  1936. 


Septeml>er  1,  1937:  The  VS.  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (Wagner  bill)  established  the  Fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  program,  author- 
izing the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
loans  and  subsidies  to  local  housing  authori- 
ties, which  were  entrusted  with  the  actual 
initiation,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  housing  projects. 

June  80,  1988 :  New  York  City  occupany  tax 
law  enacted  to  provide  subsidies  for  clty- 
alded  public  housing  program. 

August  1,  1938:  Start  of  construction  of 
Red  Hook  houses,  first  New  York  City  public 
housing  project  to  be  built  under  1937  Hous- 
ing Act. 

November  8,  1938:  Housing  amendment  to 
State  constitution  authorized  State  and 
municipally  aided  public  housing  programs. 
September  8.  1939:  New  York  State  public 
housing  law  enacted  to  provide  State-aided 
program  authorized  under  constitutional 
amendment. 

September  10,  M39:  Construction  started 
for  Vladeck  City  houses,  first  wholly  mu- 
nicipally aided  public  housing  project  to  be 
built  in  the  United  States. 

April  26,  1941:  Construction  started  for 
Fort  Greene  houses,  city's  first  State-aided 
project.  Port  Greene,  3.601  apartments,  is 
the  largest  project  built  by  the  authority. 

December  20,  1945:  Construction  started 
lot  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  houses,  first  public 
housing'  project  to  be  starteff  after  the  war. 
Up  to  Its  postwar  program  the  authority  had 
built  16.840  public  housing  apartments  in 
New  York  City. 

February  27.  1946:  Public  housing  law 
amended  to  permit  city  to  establish  tempo- 
rary housing  program  for  veterans  in  co- 
operation with  Federal  Government,  and  con- 
struction started  on  Jamaica  Bay  houses, 
first  of  eight  such  temporary  projects  to  be 
built  providing  a  total  of  8,600  temporary 
units. 

August  28,  1947:  Board  of  estimate  author- 
ized first  phase  of  no-cash-subsidy  prograim. 
originally  established  as  a  limited  subsidy 
program. 

March  11.  1948:  Board  of  estimate  author- 
ized no-cash-subsldy  program  as  such  to 
make  full  use  of  city's  hotislng  credit  and  pro- 
vide housing  for  families  earning  too  much 
for  fully  subsidized  public  housing,  not 
enough  for  new  private  housing. 

August  15,  1949:  Housing  Act  of  1949 
amended  1937  act  to  revive  federally  aided 
public  housing  program,  and  to  provide  sep- 
arate slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  pro- 
gram (title  1). 

August  27.  1951:  Authority  began  closing 
temporary  projects. 

October  9,  1952:  Board  of  estimate  au- 
thorized authority  to  revive  no-cash-subsldy 
program,  the  last  of  the  original  21  projects 
having  been  completed  In  Jtine  1962. 

December  15.  1952:  Housing  Authority  po- 
lice force  came  into  existence  with  the  swear- 
ing in  of  47  patrolmen. 

March  1.  1954:  Construction  begins  on  Bay 
View  houses,  first  development  under  part 
rv  no-cash -subsidy  program. 

March  1.  1966:  "No-cash-subsldy"  con- 
struction program  continued  to  meet  the 
needs  of  families  in  the  $5,600-  to  $7,000- 
Income  bracket. 

liAay  1,  1958:  Housing  authority  reorga- 
nized as  a  new  three-man,  full-time  authority 
to  direct  New  York  City  public  housing. 

PKOOBESS    UlfDOl    NSW    TBBZZ-MAK    AXTTBOBTrT 

1959:  Completed  7  housing  devekqmients 
in  year,  providing  a  total  of  4,913  new 
apartments  which  were  occupied  by  19,500 
persons.  Began  construction  and  planning 
of  51  other  developments  to  provide  89,000 
additional  apartments  for  160,000  residents. 
Revised  architectural  designs  oC  buildings  to 
reduce  their  Institutional  appearance,  and 
established  policies  providing  more  apart- 
-  meats  for  the  elderly  and  for  larger  families. 
Created  Intergroup  relations  unit  and  social 


consultation  unit.      Raised   annual   Income 
limits  for  continued  occupancy. 

1960:  Three  more  developments  added  to 
construction  program,  bringing  total  to  54. 
April  28,  1960:  New  York  State  pubUc 
housing  law  amended  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture permitting  the  NYCHA  to  sell  or  lease 
no-cash-subsldy  developments  to  sponsors  of 
nonprofit  cooperatives. 

December  3,  1960:  Ninety-two  public 
housing  developments  completed  and  fully 
occupied  by  109,278  famUles  with  433.000 
persons  Ground  breaking  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt   houses. 

March  8.  1961:  Mayor  Wagner  announced 
tentative  approval  for  the  sale  of  fo\ir  de- 
velopments for  conversion  Into  nonprofit  co- 
operatives. They  were  Luna  Park,  Franklin, 
Balsley  Gardens.   Rosedale  houses. 

November  3, 1961 :  The  Nation's  first  health 
maintenance  clinic  for  the  elderly  was 
opened  in  Queensbridge  houses.  Long  Island 
City,  Queens.  It  was  designed  to  provide  a 
free  preventive  medical  program  exclusive- 
ly for  the  aged.  It  offers  complete  physical 
examinations,  counseling,  referrals  for  spe- 
cialized treatment,  social  services,  and  lim- 
ited therapy. 

January  23,  1962:  Ground  was  broken  for 
Gaylord  White  House,  Manhattan,  the  first 
development  designed  exclusively  for  the 
elderly. 

March  14,  1982:  Under  Mayor  Wagner's 
rehabilitation  program,  the  first  building  was 
opened  for  occupancy  in  C<Hlege  Point, 
Queens.  It  was  also  the  first  structure  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  elderly. 

March  28,  1962:  The  Nation's  500,000th 
federally  aided  public  hotislng  dwelling  unit 
was  c^)ened  at  McKlnley  Houses  In  the  Bronx. 
April  11.  1962:  Opening  of  Audubon  Apart- 
ments. Manhattan,  the  city's  first  "vest- 
pocket"  public  housing  development.  Under 
Mayor  Wagner's  program,  the  deteriorated 
portion  of  a  city  block  U  replaced  by  a 
relatively  small  public  housing  development 
and  the  block's  still  valualde  private  housing 
and  commercial  structures  are  retained. 
This  avoids  the  need  for  large-scale  reloca- 
tion, preserves  the  positive  features  of  the 
neighborhood  and  stimulates  further  com- 
munity renewal. 

May  21,  1982:  Opening  of  the  first  rehabili- 
tated single  ro<Mn  occupancy  brownstone  at 
251  West  103d  Street,  Manhattan. 

October  9,  1962:  The  first  completed  hous- 
ing accommodation  opened  in  the  West  Side 
urban  renewal  area  was  the  rehabilitated 
buUdlng  at  54  West  94th  Street,  Manhattan. 
It  formerly  consisted  of  four  deteriorated 
single  room  occupancy  buildings.  This  was 
the  first  completed  action  by  any  city  agency 
In  this  area. 
AprU  8,  1963 :  Temporary  State  Commission 
'  on  Low-Income  Housing  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  to  study  low  rent  public 
housing. 

April  26,  1963 :  New  York  State  public  hous- 
ing law  amended  making  It  mandatory  for 
municipalities  to  furnish  the  same  poUoe  and 
fire  services  to  tenanta  of  public  housing  as 
they  do  all  other  residente  In  the  city. 

September  9,  1963:  A  low-rent  housing 
demonstration  grant  of  8750,000  was  author- 
ised by  the  HHFA  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tlcabUlty  of  pvirchaslng  structuraUy  sound 
three-story  buildings  for  the  piirpoee  of  pro- 
viding large  apartmenta  for  large  families. 
Decembw  81,  1968:  Taxes  or  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  paid  to  the  city  since  the  In- 
ception c*  the  Authority  reached  a  grand 
total  of  $72,340,000. 

PAST  AND  innB«NT  ICKMBEBS  OF  THE  AUTHOiOTT 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  Is 
composed  oi  three  mnubers  appointed  by  the 
mayor  who  designates  one  as  chairman.  The 
chairman  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor 
and  the  other  two  members  are  i^pointad 
for  5-year  terms.  The  members  serve  al- 
ternately as  vice  chairman  and  member. 
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in  the  Rzcoao  shall  be  printed  in  6  >^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUeaUs  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  itaUc  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
uniiBuai  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
dociunents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Lb  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  instire  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished . — Proofs  of  leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  'Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— ^The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the.  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
Uhless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  nutter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  nile  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjotimment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
siONAi,  Recced. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCKKSSioif  AL  Record  shall  be 


made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  tlie  eopy  sabmltted  by  the 
Officisd  Reporters  at  on*  Hbuse  and  tbma.  an 
extension  from  tbe  oopy  at  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  Th«  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  oopy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses, 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  voltmie  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Inunedl- 
ately  following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressionai.  Bsooao.  nor  to  Becords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoNGazssiONAi.  Becord 
by  a  Member  imder  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congrees.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Conoeessionai, 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Oj^SciaJ  iJeportera.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 

LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937), 
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or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  ifissoxTmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6.  1964 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
many  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  Mr.  Zuckert's  Initial  steps  in 
his  career  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
A  graduate  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Buainess  Administration,  his  ablUty  and 
training  were  evident  to  those  of  us  who 
observed  his  first  assignment  as  my  as- 
sistant in  the  War  Department  and  later 
as  one  of  the  first  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Air  Porce.  Later  he  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  many  of  us  that 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  would 
take  advantage  of  his  experience  and 
aWlity  by  appointing  him  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Porce  in  1961  where  he  has  since 
met  the  challenges  of  our  changing  times 
with  distinction. 

His  recent  speech  in  St.  Louis  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  the  wisdom  that  he 
brings  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  he 
faces  each  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Eugene  M  Zuck- 
ert.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce,  before 
the  Harvard  Business  School  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  Wednesday,  Pebruary  26 
1964,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Revolution   in   Military 
Professionalism 

Anything  moving  as  rapidly  as  advancing 
technology  in  America  today  and  the  fast- 
paced  management  Job  In  the  Pantagon 
should  be  looked  at  with  a  stroboscope 
which  is  a  way  of  making  anything  rotat- 
ing at  high  speed  look  as  though  it  were 
standing  still.    It's  done  with  Hashing  lights 

We  shoiUd  have  a  stroboscope  to  study 
the  revolution  under  way  in  the  military 
profession  in  America.  The  very  fact  of 
our  Interest  in  the  subject  is  evidence  of 
the  revolution,  because  America  started  out 
as  a  Nation  determined  to  put  military 
things  aside.  We  wrote  into  our  Constitu- 
tion restraints  on  military  Influence,  draw- 
ing on  our  English  heritage,  colonial  ex- 
perience, and  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
lessons  of  the  18th  century  political  philos- 
ophers in  Europe. 

Nevertheless  In  1802,  the  new  Nation  es- 
tablished West  Point,  the  same  year  the 
British  established  Sandhurst,  and  6  years 
before  the  French  established  St.  Cyr.  The 
latter  two  schools  studied  our  Civil  War  in 
depth  for  its  military  lessons  long  before  its 
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centennial  made  it  fashionable  in  the  United 
States. 

The  quality  of  the  mUltary  leadership 
shown  on  both  sides  during  that  war  served 
to  reinforce  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  their  system  of  keeping  our  mUl- 
tary small  and  poor  between  wars,  and  train- 
ing good  men.  There  would  always  be  time 
they  felt,  to  raise,  train  and  eqiUp  adequate 
mlUtary  forces  when  war  threatened  They 
had  good  reason  to  feel  thU  way  because  of 
their  two-ocean  wall  of  defense. 

Everyone  knows  that  day  Is  gone.  One  of 
the  first  marks  of  the  revolution  In  the  mili- 
tary profession  Is  the  revolution  in  basic 
national  policy  of  the  United  States  We 
once  believed  we  didn't  need  military  forces 
except  In  war.  Then  we  went  through  a 
period  In  which  we  deliberately  sank  our 
own  battleships  because  we  thought  amis 
caused  war.  Now  we  maintain  the  most 
powerful  armed  force  In  the  history  of  the 
world  as  a  means  of  preventing  war. 

This  national  policy  revolution  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  incredible  expansion  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  together  with  their  ex- 
ploitation for  Communist  control  of  great 
masses  of  humanity  and  vast  areas  of  the 
world. 

Continuous  military  preparedness  has 
meant  a  revoluUon  in  organization  for  de- 
fense, in  the  resources  available  for  arms, 
in  the  techniques  of  managing  those  re- 
sources. In  military  planning,  training,  and 
operations,  and  In  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  make  the  military  their  profession 

It  Is  moving  BO  fast  it  almost  takes  a 
stroboscope  to  examine  it. 

A  slow  pace  of  life  was  once  characteristic 
of  military  posts.  The  rest  of  us  tended  to 
forget  our  military  people,  and  left  them  to 
their  own  devices.  We  provided  reasonable 
housing  and  a  few  amenities  and  some  so- 
cial-security-type benefits  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  In  military  and  clvUlan  pay.  We 
expected  them  to  study  on  their  own  what 
they  might  need  to  learn  to  defend  the 
country. 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  wise  to  forget  them 
today.  We  have  more  men  permanently  in 
uniform  nowadays  than  the  total  population 
of  the  13  Colonies,  which  so  feared  a  fed- 
eral standing  army  that  they  put  safeguards 
against  it  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  are  currently  spending  more  each  year 
on  military  preparedness  than  the  total  rev- 
enues of  the  Ctovernment  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  115  or  so  years  of  Its 
existence.  • 

Pot  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  the  professional  military 
man  was  content  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  military  academy.  Then,  except  for 
the  possible  interruption  of  war  he  could 
expect  to  spend  most  of  his  life  on'  a  mlUtary 
Installation  studying  hard  on  things  of  very 
little  Interest  outside  his  inilltar\-  commu- 
nity. 

He  learned  a  lot  about  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, studying  history,  and  enjoying  the  phys- 
ically active  life  Imposed  by  the  predomi- 
nately field  exercise  type  of  preparaton  for 
war. 

Now  look.  A  bachelor's  degree  Is  only  a 
beginning.  Three  service  academies  cant 
begin  to  meet  tihe  need  for  officers  trained  in 
an  ever  broadening  military  science  and  a 
constantly  lengthening  span  of  most  of  the 
rest  ot  science. 

The  Air  PcM-ce  alone  has  some  300  Ph.  lys 


In  uniform  and  many  thosuands  of  others 
with  advanced  degrees.  About  150.000  oOL- 
oers  and  airmen  are  undergoing  aome  kind 
of  formalized  training  all  the  time.  It  is 
schooling  which  involves  Intellectual  effort 
undreamed  of  In  military  circles  through  the 
first  century  of  America. 

The  modem  military  man  probably  spends 
leas  than  half  his  professional  life  on  a  b«»e 
or  poet.  He  lives,  studies,  and  works  among 
civilians,  with  whom  he  shares  both  his  sci- 
ences and  theirs. 

He  has  to  provide  himself  with  planned 
physical  exercise  because  he  has  more  use 
for  a  slide  rule  than  he  does  for  a  horse. 
He  still  studies  hlstwy,  he  has  to  study  a 
whole  lot  more  than  history  to  find  firm 
guidelines  In  developing  strategies  to  em- 
ploy the  most  significant  weapon  of  his  time, 
the  thermonuclear  warhead. 

Military  power  Is  fundamentally,  or  has 
been  hlstorlcaUy.  the  business  of  movement 
of  men  and  the  concentration  of  their  weap- 
ons. The  latter  were  progressively  stones, 
arrows,  spears,  guns,  and  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
plosives to  be  hurled  at  an  enemy.  Move- 
ment was  by  foot,  camel,  elephant,  horse, 
ajid  the  motor  vehicles  from  which  weapons 
could  be  used  in  ground  warfare,  and  at  sea 
by  ships  and  subsurface  vehicles  from  which 
explosives  could  be  thrown. 

Over  more  than  a  score  of  centuries,  the 
one  really  significant  revolutionary  change 
in  war  was  the  introduction  of  gunpowder, 
about  the  14th  century. 

"The  modern  revolution  In  war  stems  mostly 
from  the  revolution  in,  or  development  of 
the  means  of  utUlzlng  stored  energy en- 
gines and  concentrated  explosives.  In  World 
War  I,  the  submarine,  which  had  first  been 
used  In  the  ClvU  War.  and  TNT.  were  signif- 
icant factors  which  symbolized  revolution 
In  World  War  II.  It  was  the  airplane  and 
the  atomic  bomb. 

The  revolution  continues,  and  speeds  up. 
The  B-29  was  the  most  advanced  bomber  of 
World  War  n  and  even  It  had  to  be  modified 
to  carry  the  atomic  bomb.  That  plane  or 
its  equivalent  fully  loaded  weight  of  133 "oOO 
pounds,  can  be  lifted  by  the  B-62  to  an  alti- 
tude 2  miles  higher  than  the  B-29  could  at- 
tain by  itself,  and  at  double  the  speed. 

The  B-52  Is  the  backbone  of  our  strategic 
retaliatory  fleet,  and  a  number  of  these 
planes  are  continuously  airborne  on  24-hour 
flights.  During  the  Cuban  crisis,  a  fleet  of 
more  than  1.100  airplanes  was  on  :5-mlnute 
alert,  each  one  able  to  carry  explosive  power 
greater  than  all  of  the  bombs  dropped  by 
allied  aircraft  during  World  War  II  Nor- 
mally. 50  percent  of  the  B-52's  are  on  15- 
minute  alert.  Each  has  targets  assigned 
Each  can  survey  damage,  strike  or  not  strike 
return  if  ordered.  Crews  can  discriminate 
between  targets  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  col- 
lateral damage— for  example,  keep  down 
damage  to  populous  areas.  The  very  long 
range  aircraft  required  for  strategic  bomb- 
ing have  great  versatUity  for  other  missions 
including  continuous  reconnaissance  of 
oceans  and  the  rims  of  all  the  continents. 

When  World  War  n  started,  people  thought 
the  speed  of  sound  was  the  ultimate  speed 
barrier  to  manned  flight — nothing  could  go 
faster  and  remain  whole.  Today,  we  have 
one  bomber  and  three  fighter-interceptor 
type  planes  which  fly  at  more  than  twice  the 
J?>eed  of  sound.  Next  year,  we  will  have  a 
plane,  the  F-lll,  which  actually  changes  Its 
wing  geometry   in    flight   and    so   performs 
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constitutes  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  our- 
selves or  oiir  allies. 

This  objective  we  call  deterrence,  tind  It  is 
one  of  10  guidepelnts.  or  checklist  items 
which  a  group  at  civilian  and  military  profes- 
sionals— Army,  Wavy,  Air  Force .  and  Ma- 
rines— recently  defined  as  ccanponents  of  an 
adequate  defease  policy. 

The  checklist  sras  developed  for  Air  Force 
use  In  trying  to  foresee  how  to  apply  over 
the  next  decade  tbe  fruits  of  technological 
advance  to  the  requirements  of  defense. 
The  result  was  a  definition  of  defense  objec- 
tives and  mlUtary  a^MiblllUes  which  reflect 
very  clearly  the  revolution  In  military  pro- 
fessionalism. 

Another  item  on  the  list  was  arms  con- 
trol. Its  study  becomes  a  professional  re- 
quirement for  the  military  man  because  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  defense  package. 
Cturent  military  planning  must  provide  for 
forces  not  dependent  upon  nuclear  testing 
or  other  restrictions  to  which  tbe  nations 
may  agree  In  their  search  for  mechanisms  of 
peace.  They  must  be  forces  which  are  stabi- 
lizing In  effect  and  not  provocative  either 
through  vulnerability  or  other  character- 
istics. Modern  ■tllltary  forces  must  have 
built-in  assurance  against  unauthorized  or 
premature  employment,  and  they  must  be 
adaptable  to  monitoring  and  Inspection  roles 
as  these  may  emerge.  The  technology  which 
provided  the  means  for  utilizing  of  the  en- 
ergies ot  war — engines  and  explosives — may 
lead  to  the  centred  of  war  Itself. 

A  third  item  Is  crisis  management,  which 
simply  means  the  ability  to  keep  an  intense 
international  crisis  from  bursting  into  war, 
or  a  low  Intensity  war  from  escalating  to 
higher  dimensions  of  conflict.  It  calls  for 
effective  warning  and  response  capabilities. 
Controlled  response  capability  Is  next  on 
the  list.  Deterrent  forces,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  any  crisis 
or  provocation  at  an  appropriate  level  of 
military  power.  We  must  be  able  to  respond 
at  a  level  of  intensity  and  quantity  of  force 
which  we  determine.  We  want  to  retain 
Initiative  and  press  for  settlement  of  Issues 
on  freedom-serving  and  peace-building 
tmns. 

Multiple  options,  the  fifth  item,  are  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  active  response  or 
to  deterrence — through  ability  to  retarget 
Multiple  delivery  systems,  selectivity  of  both 
strike  characteristics  and  targets,  and  versa- 
tility of  employnMnt  of  both  forces  and 
wei^Kxis  in  either  a  strategic  or  tactical  role. 
Survivability  has  to  be  checked  next  in 
order  for  deterrence  to  be  credible,  and  as  a 
matter  ot  defense.  It  covers  hardening  and 
other  forms  of  local  protection  of  weapon 
systems  against  preemptive  attack,  ability 
to  penetrate  enemy  defenses,  and  immunity 
to  sabotage,  clandestine  operations,  and  cap- 
ture. 

Damage  limitation,  the  seventh  item, 
means  the  ability  to  limit  the  collateral 
damage  generated  by  either  side.  It  calls 
for  accuracy  of  targeting  and  delivery  and 
the  ability  to  assess  quickly  and  accurately 
damage  to  an  enemy.  It  Is  obtained  in  part 
by  targeting  military  points,  not  centers  of 
population.  It  Includes  systems  which  can 
neutralize  targets  at  safe  distances,  and  also 
passive  defense  measures,  Including  civil  de- 
fense programs. 

Flexibility,  next  on  the  list,  is  a  key  element 
of  any  force  structure.  It  ht^  specific  mean- 
ing and  i^pUcatlen  to  organization,  equip- 
ment, rapid  depleyment  capability,  and 
adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  require- 
ments. 

The  list  contains  one  new  term  in  military 
planning,  a  timing  and  power  factor  called 
threshold  of  negotiation.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  definition  of  objectives,  acknowledgment 
that  destruction  of  sn  enemy  nation  is  not 
an  objective,  recognition  of  consequences  of 
unrestrained  war,  and  It  reflects  both  the 


will  and  the  means  to  stop  war  at  the  lowest 
point  of  intensity  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives. 

Termination  capability  was  the  10th  Item. 
It  includes  all  the  other  capabilfties.  It  also 
Implies  forces  still  able  to  fight  after  being 
hurt,  or,  as  the  military  planners  say,  forces 
recyclable  in  a  degraded  environment.  It 
calls  for  an  intelligence  capability  to  assure 
timing  initiative,  power  to  counter  escala- 
tion by  increasing  power,  and  provision  for 
post   hoetllity  responsibilities. 

These  guidepoints  are  as  much  symbol  and 
segment  of  the  revolution  in  military  pro- 
fessionalism as  are  mach  2  aircraft  and  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  or  $50  billion 
budgets  and  a  war-ready  military  establish- 
ment in  peacetime. 

The  obligations  which  rest  upon  our  mil- 
itary people  and  the  conxplexltles  of  their 
duty  make  the  military  profession  a  very 
strenuous  and  demanding  one.  Even  this 
quick  "strobe"  examination  shows  that  the 
people  who  wear  the  uniform  of  our  coun- 
try's Armed  Forces  today  have  to  be  tough- 
minded  and  flexible  at  the  same  time.  They 
do  not  permit  the  traditional  convervatism 
of  a  professional  bureaucracy  such  as  the 
military  to  slow  their  adoption  of  new  ideas, 
methods,  and  equipment. 

As  President  Johnson  once  said  in  another 
context.  Independence  and  survival  in  to- 
day's world  depend  upon  trained  profes- 
sionals. We  put  a  heavy  load  on  ova  military 
professionals.  I  believe  they  can  and  will 
continue  to  carry  it. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  at  Openhig  Session  of  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association's  SjnqMsivm 
on  Employment,  Febraary  24,  1964, 
Washincton,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  niDiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  In  the 
Record  the  thoughtful  remarks  4elivered 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor, 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  before  the  American 
Bankers  Association  ass^bly  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1964.  The  occasion  for  Mr. 
Wirtz'  comments  was  the  opening  of  a 
Symposium  on  Employment  sponsored 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Wirtz'  talk  fol- 
lows : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Alexander.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon. President  Kelly,  and  gentlemen,  there 
has  been  something  of  a  change.  I  suppose 
there  are  few  occasions  where  you  move  from 
a  meeting  one  day  with  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  as- 
sorted unions  for  the  maritime  industry,  to 
a  meeting  with  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. With  that  move  In  mind  and  think- 
ing, too,  of  hii.  Alexander's  reference  to  the 
dangers  of  the  statistics  vrlth  which  I  am 
about  to  deal,  I  am  reminded  ot  tbe  observa- 
tion that  the  law  of  averages  Is  only  a  matter 
of  proving  that  if  you  are  standing  with  one 
foo<  In  the  refrigerator  and  tbe  other  foot  on 
the  stove,  you  are,  on  the  average,  comfort- 
able.   That  Is  the  way  I  feel  this  morning. 


1964^ 
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I  count  apologies  the  poorest  and  worst 
sort  of  introduction  to  a  speech,  and  yet  I  do 
have  a  cwtaln  respect  for  the  art  of  foren- 
slcB,  and  a  very  great  re^)ect  foe  this  audi- 
ence. I  hope  you  wUl  Indulge  my  simple 
word  of  apology  this  morlng,  because  as  of 
9:30  last  night  I  was  In  Miami  on  a  quite 
different  mission  and  didn't  get  back  here 
until  1  or  2  o'clock  this  morning.  And  the 
attempt  to  develop  In  the  meantime  an  ade- 
qxiate  basis  for  fllllng  in  this  morning  has  left 
me  with  a  feeling  of  apology:  I  simply  want  to 
express  it  and  ask  not  your  Indulgence  but 
your  understanding  of  it. 

We  are  going  too  fast.  I  think  contlnu- 
oiisly  these  days  of  James  Thurber's  observa- 
tion that  man  Is  simply  moving  too  fast  for  a 
world  that  is  round,  and  before  very  long 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  great  rear  end  oolllsion, 
and  the  object  that  Is  coming  up  behind  is 
man.  So  really  all  I  can  do  this  morning  Is 
talk  with  you  a  little.  If  I  may,  and  tell  you 
a  little  about  the  address  I  should  like  to  have 
made  to  you  If  I  had  had  more  time 

Tou  wlU  undw'stand  that  these  will  be  ran- 
dom thoughts.  They  will  be  divided  into 
three,  not  divisions,  but  rough  areas  of  pro- 
jection. I  would  like  to  talk,  first,  about  this 
matter  of  what  unemployment  Is,  and  how 
slgnlflcant  we  count  it  to  be;  then  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  some  about  the  relation- 
ship of  hoxu-s  of  work  to  employment  and  un- 
employment; and  then,  perhaps  most  partic- 
ularly, of  the  relationship  of  employment  and 
education,  because  this  relationship  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  basically  Important. 

HATURX  or  PROBLEM 

Now.  let  me  say  a  little  about  an  attempted 
eval\iatlon  of  the  nature  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  and  of  the  signlflcance  of  it. 
Mr.  Alexander  suggested  that  we  might  an- 
ticipate a  certain  debate  here  between  the 
structuralists  and  the  expansionists.  It  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  accept  that.  There  vras 
a  suggestion  that  that  might  end  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  "a  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  My  approach  to  It  U  quite  differ- 
ent. I  say  a  blessing  upon  both  your  houses. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  obvious  that  tbe 
problem  of  unemployment  has  to  be  met 
through  attention  both  to  the  necessities 
for  expansion,  and  to  the  matters  whlcb  we 
have  identified  as  those  of  structiu-al  unem- 
ployment. 

I  don't  propose  to  enter  upon  that  argu- 
ment because  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
the  argument  simply  drains  off  steam  for  the 
wliistle — the  steam  that  could  be  better  nut 
to  tbe  boiler. 

The  answer  is:  We  have  to  move  on  both 
problems. 

I  think  that  the  evaluation  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment  Is  complicated  by  a  seman- 
tical bad  habit  that  we  have.  Whenever  we 
can  find  a  single  word  that  covers  a  number 
of  things,  and  particularly  whenever  we  can 
find  a  single  statstic  that  may  cover  a  num- 
ber of  things,  we  leap  from  the  single  word 
and  single  statistic  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  a  single  problem;  which  isnt  bad 
enough  until  we  take  the  additional  step  of 
feeling  that  there  must  be  a  single  answer 
to  It,  at  which  point  our  words  and  our 
thought  processes  have  done  us  in  quite 
severely. 

I  think  of  the  unemployment  problem  as 
by  no  means  one  problem  at  all,  but  quite  a 
number  of  them,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  easentUl  parts  of  the 
problem.  I  would  like  to  speak.  Just  briefly, 
about  the  attitude  that  unemployment  Isn't 
nearly  so  Important  as  some  people  may 
think  It  Is.  That  becomes.  In  one  form,  a 
doubting  of  statistics  upon  which  the  various 
reports  are  based.  I  know  that  there  Is  going 
to  be  some  discussion  of  that  this  morning, 
and  I  shan't  go  Into  It  except  to  say  that  I 
think  that  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
validity  of  the  statistics. 


DANCEKOUS  APPROACH 

The  problem  is  rather  about  the  interpre- 
tations which  are  placed  on  the  statistics. 
There  is  one  kind  of  evaluation  of  unem- 
ployment with  resfwct  to  which  I  feel  myself 
reacting  perhaps  emotionally,  and  that  Is  the 
atutude  which  says  that  a  little  unemploy- 
ment Isn't  bad  if  It  is  going  to  prevent  a  lot 
of  inflation.  That  seems  to  me.  at  a  time 
when  we  are  using  only  87  percent  of  our 
plant  capacity,  and  only  94  percent  of  our 
manpower,  an  Intolerable  approach,  especi- 
ally in  a  period  in  which  we  have  had  sta- 
bUlty,  parUctilarly  as  far  as  wholesale  prices 
but  also  retail  prices  are  concerned,  a  period 
of  stability  such  as  that  of  the  last  6  years. 
I  reject  flatly  the  proposition  that  the  con- 
cern about  stability  can  be  met  only  by  crip- 
pling our  growth,  by  maintaining  as  a  brake 
against  Inflation  the  unemployment  of  some 
3  or  4  million  people.  I  count  that  view  In- 
tolerable. 

To  whatever  extent  there  Is  a  discounting, 
too,   of  the  fact  of  unemployment  on   the 
grounds  that  the  unemployed  in  this  coun- 
try do  better  than  the  fully  employed  in  a 
good  many  other  countries.  I  flnd  no  basis 
in  reason  for  It.    I  do  not  believe  being  poOT 
In  America  is  any  better  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  being  poor  Is  a  lot  worse  In  other  coxm- 
trles.     I  flnd  the  only  valid  measure  of  pov- 
erty or  accomplishment  In  temis  of  our  own 
potential  for  making  things  worthwhile,  and 
for  making  life  worthwhile  In  this  coimtry. 
I  don't  count  the  fact  that  unemployment 
or  poverty  Is  measured  differently  here  than 
It  may  be  In  other  countries  as  In  anyway 
diminishing  that  fact.    Let  me  put  my  point 
this  way:  We  talk  about  people  In  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  as  being  in 
poverty  situations.    I  think  they  are,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  is  hardly  enough  to  cover 
the  bare  essentials  of  life.    It  is  said  that 
unemployment  is  not  too  serious  if  every- 
body has  a  Job.    Well,  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  enough.     I  would  naturally  worry 
about  unemployment  if  it  meant  starvation, 
but  I  worry  about  it  equally  If  It  Is  only  that 
degree  of  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment which  permits  a  family  to  fall  apart. 
That  casuallty  seems  to  me  Just  as  bad  as 
the  first  one.     As  far  as  poverty  is  concerned, 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  It  is  any  less 
severe  or  less  to  be  concerned  about  in  this 
country  because  of  Its  comparison  with  the 
situation  In  other  oonntrles. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say,  more  broadly 
and  more  generally  than  that,  that  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  properly  evaluate  and 
understand  the  unemployment  situation 
only  If  we  view  It  In  terms  of  the  relationship 
of  the  economics  to  the  concepts  by  which 
we  live,  by  which  we  gxiide  otu-selves  in  this 
country.  I  asstune  that  means  centrally  the 
opportunity  of  the  Individual  to  exploit  fully 
whatever  potential  he  toay  have,  and  that  we 
measure  xmemployment  and  employment  by 
that  measiire.  In  fact,  more  generally.  If 
there  Is  a  single  thread  to  the  thoughts  I 
have  In  mind  this  morning,  it  Is  that  we 
should  evaluate  these  matters  of  employ- 
ment and  tmemployment  In  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  the  social  and  political  and 
scientific  aspects  of  life  In  this  country. 

COMPLKX  PEOBLZM 

Now,  as  to  the  various  unemplos^ment 
problems  that  we  face,  rather  than  a  single 
one,  these  problems  are  now  being  Increas- 
ingly Identified  through  a  breakdown  of  the 
seasonally  adjusted  monthly  figure.  I  should 
at  this  point  be  delighted  if  there  was  seme 
basis  for  throwing  away  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  decimal  point  monthly  unemployment 
figure.  It  does  nothing  any  more  except 
measure  the  relationship  of  this  period  to  the 
periods  which  come  before  It.  It  Is  impor- 
tant for  that  purpose  but  it  conceals  the 
variety  of  problems  which  we  face.  When 
we  say  that  5.6  percent  of  the  people  In  this 
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country  are  unemployed.  It  diminishes 
greatly  the  degree  of  the  problems  as  far  as 
the  pc^ular  and  public  understanding  of  It 
Is  concerned.  When  we  say  that  there  are  4 
to  4.5  million  people  unemployed  In  a  nation 
of  188  million  people,  which  is,  by  and  large 
doing  very  well  by  Itself,  it  Is  very  hard  to 
arouse  enough  concern  about  It.  We  are 
at  the  point  now  where  imemployment  may, 
in  my  Judgment,  become  built  Into  our  econ- 
omy because  we  have  let  It  become  a  habit, 
and  part  of  the  reason  It  has  become  a  habit 
is  because  It  is  tied  up  in  these  "one"  fig\u%s. 
When  you  point  beyond  them  to  some  other 
things,  then  the  problem  begins  to  emerge. 

P'lrBt,  there  Is  the  fact  that  over  15  million 
people  last  year  were  unemployed  at  one 
time  or  another.  That  Is  16  million  people 
in  this  country.  It  Is  not  enough  to  reduce 
these  people  to  the  point  of  starvation  to  be 
concerned  about  them.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
that  the  girl  in  that  family  was  the  one 
mnnber  of  her  graduating  class  in  high 
school  wbo  couldnt  buy  the  right  kind  of 
dress  to  go  to  ths  graduation  ceremonies. 
Tbat  is  not  my  definition  o*  poverty,  or  erf 
imemployment,  but  I  would  Uke  to  suggest 
that  It  Is  the  kind  of  measure  that  we  ought 
to  be  taking  into  account. 

So,  In  one  way,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
over  15  nUUlon  people  were  luiemployed  at 
some  time  during  the  year  last  year. 

And  then,  of  coiirse,  there  are  figures  for 
the  various  unemploynaent  problems  which 
show,  fcM-  example,  that  among  minority 
groups,  unemployment  Is  not  5  percent,  but 
about  two  times  that.  There  are  flgures 
which  show  that  among  the  young  wbo  are 
members  of  the  work  force,  the  unemploy- 
ment figure  Is  not  5  percent  but  three  times 
that. 

Then  there  is  another"  group  of  flgures 
which  casts  some  Ught  upon  the  extent  to 
te  which  the  employment  needs  of  this  coun- 
try are  being  met  in  one  form  or  in  an- 
other. 

You  have  your  pencils  and  I  would  like  to 
run  throxigb  very  quickly  a  list  of  flgures 
that  show  where  Jobs  have  been  ctmilng 
from  for  the  last  8  years. 

SOMK   naiTXKS 

In  the  last  6  years,  between  1957  and  1963. 
there  has  been  an  increase  la  tbe  number  of 
wage  and  salary  Jobs  in  this  ootmtry.  leaving 
out  the  farm  sector,  of  4300,000  Jobs.  That 
is  in  6  years.  The  increase  included  in  that 
number  whlcb  results  from  Government 
positions.  Is  a  mUUon  in  round  flgures,  al- 
most all  of  it  at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
most  of  It  in  ccMinection  witht  he  schools. 
That  leaves  2,300,000  Jobs. 

Next  there  Is  an  Item  of  800,000  Jobs  due 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  pro- 
ourement  programs.  Put  It  In  or  out  as  you 
please,  and  I  diuw  no  moral  from  It.  but 
by  one  approach  you  would  subtract  from 
those  flgujnes  those  Jobs  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  government  procurement  programs, 
and  that  would  bring  you  down  to  1,500,000. 
Then,  in  this  last  6-year  period.  thM-e  has 
been  an  Increase  of  700,000  in  Jobs  connected 
with  not-for-profit  Institutions.  That 
brings  you  down  to  800.000. 

And  then  there  has  been.  In  the  Increase 
In  Jobs  during  these  past  6  years,  600.000 
of  them  which  are  part-time  Jobs.  That 
means  that  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, leaving  out  that  purt  of  It  which  is 
working  fcM-  the  government  and  for  non- 
profit institutions,  has  produced  In  the  last 
6  years.  200.000  fuU-tlme  Jc^mb. 

That  Is  the  total  Increase,  the  net  In- 
crease. 

Now,  I  don't  need  to  even  Interrupt  to 
point  out  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  this 
Is  not  a  set  of  flgures  directed  to  a  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  more  government 
supplying  of  Jobs.  GenUemen,  exactly  the 
opposite.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  full  em- 
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experience  of  this  century  an  evolution  In 
the  distribution  ef  man's  time  between  work 
and  no  work.  That  {Hocees  is  still  going  on. 
I  think  it  Is  an  open  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  there  should  be  legislative 
affecting  of  the  result.  I  think,  as  you  know, 
that  a  legislative  program  by  which  we  would 
reduce  the  workweek  to  36  hours  woiilci  be 
a  mistake.  J  am,  at  the  same  time,  very 
much  concerned  about  a  situation  la  which 
15^  million  people  were  working  more  than 
40  hours  on  an  overtime  basis,  and  4^  mil- 
lion were  unable  to  find  work  which  they 
were  looking  fc»:.  I  think  there  is  something 
out  of  Joint.  I  would  hope  that  it  Is  a 
matter  which  would  be  worked  out  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  If  It  is  not, 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  matter  to  which 
we  must  attend  legislatively. 

bvXRTIMK 

President  Johnson  has,  accordingly,  made 
a  recommendation  to  the  Congress  which  is 
that  this  matter  of  overtime  should  be  re- 
viewed on  an  industry-by-industry  basis,  by 
tripartite  committees,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  the  penalty  rate  lot  over- 
time, where  it  is  determined  in  a  particular 
industry  that  an  increase  in  the  overtime 
rate  from  time  and  a  half  to  double  time 
would  do  two  things:  (1)  would  Increase 
employment;  and  (2)  would  not  result  in 
any  excessive  cost  increases. 

I  think  that  proposal  deserves  and  de- 
mands consideration.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
resolved  yet  this  nvatter  of  the  distribution 
of  man's  time  between  work  and  leisure.  I 
dont  think  that  we  have  worked  out  the 
perfect  distribution  of  work  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  I  dont  think  that  the 
answer  to  those  is  going  to  come  by  any 
means  entirely  from  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  the  same  neces- 
sity today  ai  looking  at  this  matter  legisla- 
tively as  there  was  In  1937  and  In  1938.  But 
I  dont  need  to  go  further  Into  details  of 
that  particular  problem. 

Now.  finally.  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
relationship  of  unemployment  and  educa- 
tion, because  It  seems  to  me  Muit  here  is  the 
most  fruitful  opportunity  for  Immediate 
advance  on  the  employment  problem.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  more  stetlstlcs 
which  suggest  something  of  the  relationship 
of  lack  of  education  and  unemployment  in 
this  country  today.  These  statistics  can  be 
read  several  ways,  and  I  will  want  to  point 
that  out  In  mentioning  them. 

The  unemplo3rment  rate  for  Individuals 
today  with  less  than  5  years  of  school  Is  10.4 
percent.  Those  In  the  work  force  who  have 
leas  than  5  years  of  school  are  10.4  percent 
unemployed. 

Those  with  9  to  11  years  of  school  are  7.8 
percent  unemployed.  Those  with  13  to  15 
years  of  school  are  4  percent  unemployed, 
and  those  with  16  years  or  more  of  school 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  1.4  percent. 

I  repeat  that  If  there  was  more  time  we 
could  go  into  a  number  of  the  possible  ex- 
planations of  this,  but  this  salient  fact  stands 
clear.  There  are  others  that  are  of  a  related 
kind. 

CR3IS   roa   UNSXILLQ) 

In  1963.  the  educational  attainment  of  un- 
skllled  nonfarm  laborers  was  less  than  9 
years.  Employment  for  that  group  over 
the  last  10-year  period  has  declined  by  3>4 
percent,  l^ls  is  a  dlllknilt  figure,  and  I  con- 
sider it  quite  illiimlnating  and.  therefore.  I 
would  like  to  be  dear  about  spelling  it  out. 

If  you  take  the  unsldlled  nonfarm  labor 
classification,  where  there  is  an  educational 
attainment  of  less  than  9  years.  emplo3rment 
ever  the  last  10  years  has  declined  by  3^ 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  take  clerical  and 
sales  worken  whose  educational  attainment 
In  1903  was  more  than  13>4  years,  their  em- 
ployment has  Increased  by  14  percent  be- 
tween 1952  and  1962. 


Then  if  you  take  professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  with  an  educational  attainment 
of  16  years,  employment  for  them  during 
this  10-year  period  has  Increased  by  62  per- 
cent. 

These  flgxires  are  perhaps  only  the  statisti- 
cal confirmation  of  what  we  know  to  be  ob- 
vious in  general,  which  is  that  the  develop- 
ments in  the  economy  are  such  that  there  is 
a  closer  and  closer  incidence  between  educa- 
tion and  employment  and  between  lack  of 
education  and  unemployment. 

There  is  another  factor  In  this  situation, 
another  set  of  statistics  which  I  am  not 
going  to  give  because  I  have  already  talked 
longer  than  I  Intended  to.  or  than  the  cir- 
cumstances I  know  warrant. 

Another  set  of  statistics  will  show  a  very 
close  correlation  between  unemployment  of 
an  Individual  and  the  imemployment  and 
lack  of  education  of  his  father;  or,  sum- 
marizing the  point,  unemployment  in  this 
country  today  is  beccxnlng  an  inherited  char- 
acteristic and  it  Is  being  inherited  not 
through  the  physical  genes,  but  through  so- 
cial genes  of  lack  of  education,  slums,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  poverty  we  can 
eliminate  as  far  as  the  adiilt  generation  is 
concerned.  I  know  that  If  we  could  get 
poverty  and  unemplo3rment  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican bloodstream,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  place  to  start  Is  with  the  educational 
program. 

Rather  than  emphasizing  what  can  be 
done  as  far  as  larger  emplojrnient  resulting 
from  a  change  in  the  overtime  rates  are 
concerned.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  single  largest  possibility  of  im- 
mediate attack  upon  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation would  come  from  getting  2  million 
teenagers  out  of  the  work  force.  There  are 
almost  3  million  of  them  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  19.  who  are  out  of  school  and  in 
the  work  force. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Is  the  most 
fertile  area  for  moving  inunediately  on  a 
fidler  employment  probleDi,  tiecause  I  do  not 
Ml  Ink  most  of  those  3  million  ought  to  be 
there.  I  think  the  number  ought  to  be  cut 
down  by  about  2  million,  and  tfaat  those  2 
million.  Instead  of  being  in  the  wock  force, 
should  be  In  scbool  getting  the  kind  of  prep- 
aration they  need  for  the  employment  which 
lies  ahead. 

If  we  oould  aooom.pl  ish  this  In  one  way  or 
another,  It  would  have  three  effects:  First, 
It  would  develop  a  guarantee  against  future 
unemployment  by  prepculng  these  boys  and 
girls  more  fully  for  the  jobs  tha>t  lie  ahead; 
second,  it  would  take  their  oocnpetltlon  out 
of  a  work  market  in  which  they  are  today 
oon\pfitlng  with  breadwinners  and  so  on;  and 
third.  It  would  make  education  the  biggest 
industry  in  the  country,  which  it  ought 
to  be. 

EXTENDING    FREE    COMPULSORY    EDUCATION 

I  should  like  to  suggest  tar  your  considera- 
tion the  proposition  that  there  ought  to  be. 
at  this  point,  an  additional  2  years  added 
both  to  our  free  education  system,  and  to 
our  requirements  of  compulsory  education. 
It  is  not  Just  more  education  of  the  same 
kind  that  all  of  these  people  have  been  get- 
ting, hut  2  years  more  which  In  a  good  many 
oases  would  Include  advanced  vocational 
education,  as  well  as  preparation  for  college. 

Here  is  what  we  have  done  in  this  country : 
Over  100  years  ago.  about  150  years  ago  now, 
we  started  developing  this  idee  of  free  edu- 
cation. We  eventually  came  up  with  the  idea 
otf  free  education  throvigh  high  school.  We 
made  It,  almost  all.  preparation  for  college. 
But  that  didn't  matter  too  much  because 
those  who  matriculated  either  went  on  to 
college  or  went  into  a  work  force  where  there 
was  plenty  of  w<ork  for  unskilled  workers. 
It  is  not  the  situation  today. 

Then  we  did  another  thing:  We  provided 
by  lAw  In  most  States  that  boys  and  girls 
must  stay  In  school  until  they  are  16.    Those 
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two  actions  met  the  needs  of  that  time,  the 
need  for  education  up  to  16  years,  and  free 
education  up  through  the  high  school  level. 

The  needs,  gentlemen,  have  continxially 
changed  in  the  last  oentiu^  and  a  half.  The 
needs  today  are  for  people  with  more  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  different  kind  of  education 
from  wh&t  has  been  supplied  before,  and  the 
needs  are  for  free  education  which  would 
carry  them  through  the  additional.  I  think, 
2  years. 

The  money  involved  here  would  not  need 
to  be  supplied  directly.  In  most  cases  I 
think  it  would  be  better  applied  probably 
through  a  scholarship  or  preferably  a  loan 
program  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  think  It  Is  against  what  I  grew  up  by. 
People  get  an  education  and  Jobs  in  this 
country  depending  upon  the  income  of  their 
parents.  I  am  ashamed  by  the  facts  I  find 
when  I  look  at  the  list  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates In  this  country,  line  them  all  up  ac- 
cording to  the  incomes  of  their  fathers,  and 
find  that  if  I  take  those  in  the  top  30  per- 
cent of  the  graduating  high  school  class  In 
this  country,  the  top  30  percent  measured 
by  their  fathers'  income,  46  percent  of  those 
boys  and  girls  go  on  to  college. 

If  I  take  the  bottom  30  percent  measured 
by  their  parents'  Income,  their  fathers'  In- 
come, 12  percent  of  them  go  on  to  college. 
It  isnt  fair  and  it  is  bad  business. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  long 
run  we  will  approach  the  employment  prob- 
lem nKMt  effectively,  the  actual  employment 
goal  most  effectively,  if  we  attend  to  the 
basic  problem  of  the  relationship  of  educa- 
tion to  emplojrment. 

BREAKING    THE     HABIT 

We  have  It  In  connection  with  the  training 
program,  but  we  have  it  most  basically  in 
connection  with  the  educational  program, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
about  getting  unemployment  out  of  the 
American  bloodstream.  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  it  as  a  habit. 

I  point  out  that  the  more  we  look  at  it  the 
more  we  find  that  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  Ignorance  all  go  together.  We  might 
as  well  hit  them  at  one  point  or  another. 
So  fair  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  way  to 
hit  them  Is  in  connection  with  their  educa- 
tional matter. 

May  I  say  only  this :  Let  us  consider  spend- 
ing time  not  only  on  the  problems  of  wheat, 
or  strikes,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but 
rather  on  the  attempt  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  explains  the  fact  that  at  the  height 
of  the  greatest  success  story  In  the  history 
of  man  there  are  AYi  million  people  in  this 
country  who  can't  find  something  to  do. 

Spending  as  I  do  much  time  on  this  prob- 
lem, It  Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment that  the  American  Bankers  Association 
convenes  in  this  symposium  session  for  a 
discussion  of  this  problem.  Not  we,  gentle- 
men, but  you,  will  answer  the  problem  in  the 
long  run. 

There  Is  another  axiom  or  a  little  piece  of 
poetry  that  I  think  about  most  often  in 
connection  with  endeavors  of  what  are  here 
called  public  service.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the 
limitations  of  what  we  ckn  do  about  It.  It 
is,  I  think,  Goldsmith's  couplet:  "How  small 
a  part  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
that  part  which  kings  and  laws  can  cure." 

I  would  hope  that  the  challenge  of  this 
meeting  by  those  of  us  who  are  with  the 
government,  would  be  that  the  matter  of 
fiill  employment  is  primarily  and  basically  a 
matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  private 
economy,  to  the  private  conununlty,  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  private  economy.  I 
hope  you  realize  that  we  conceive  of  a  gov- 
ernment function  as  being  only  that  residual 
function  which  It  is  necessary  to  exercise 
when  the  rest  of  it  doesn't  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Hypocrity  aad  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  20,  1964,  issue  of  the  News  tt 
Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C,  printed  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  entitled  "Hypocrisy  and 
Fraud."  This  editorial  particularly 
points  up  the  recent  comments  by  a  very 
courageous  and  capable  Representative 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  Honorable 
LoTTis  C.  Wyman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HTPOCRIST   AND    FRAXTO 

Among  the  cherished  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  secret  ballot.  This  Is  a 
right  of  a  voter.  It  is  not  the  right  of  a 
memt>er  of  a  legislature. 

The  votes  of  legislators — whether  in  city 
coimcll.  State  legislature,  or  National  Con- 
gress— are  matters  of  record.  They  are  pub- 
lic when  they  are  cast,  and  they  remain  on 
the  record  to  which  officeholders  point  with 
pride  and  opponents  view  with  alarm. 

The  votes  cast  for  the  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  some  day  will 
come  back  to  haunt  the  men  who  cast  them. 
This  is  our  opinion.  It  is  also  the  opinion 
of  a  Member  of  the  House.  This  Member  is 
not  a  southerner.  He  represents  a  district 
in  the  rock-ribbed  Yankee  State  ctf  New 
Hampshire.  His  name  Is  Louis  C.  Wyman, 
former  attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire, 
former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  and  twice  chair- 
man of  the  standing  committee  on  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Representative  Wyman  said  that  If  a  secret 
ballot  had  been  taken  In  the  House,  the 
civil  rights  bill  would  not  have  received  50 
votes.  But  the  ballot  was  not  secret.  It 
was  on  the  record,  and  the  record  said  290  in 
favor  and  only  130  opposed. 

Most  of  the  opposition  came  from  south- 
erners. The  southerners  were  not  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  taking  a  position  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

We  cannot  say  what  motivated  all  the 
others  who  voted  for  the  bill.  Some  of 
them  may  sincerely  believe  that  Govern- 
ment coercion  is  Justified  in  any  and  every 
sphere  of  human  life.  They  may  really  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  of  American  free- 
dom are  out  of  date.    We  cannot  say. 

We  can  say,  however,  on  the  basis  of  a 
speech  which  David  Lawrence  quoted  with 
approval  in  his  syndicated  column  from 
Washington,  that  Representative  Wyman,  of 
New  Hampshire,  does  recognize  the  truth 
and  Is  not  afraid  to  tell  It. 

The  legislation,  Mr.  Wyman  said,  "makes 
a  mockery  of  the  Constitution  *  •  *.  To 
uphold  it  I  am  oompeUed  to  vote  against 
this  bill.  •  •  •  It  is  hypocrisy  compounded 
by  fraud  upon  the  people  to  Ignore  these 
basic  truths  because  some  Members  believe 
there  are  more  votes  for  their  reelection  to 
be  found  in  perpetuating  the  fraud  thim  in 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people— aU  the  people,  both  white  and 
colored,   Protestant,   Catholic,   Jewish,   and 


unbeliever  •  •  •.  There  ard  still  many  pri- 
vate rights  In  America  that  under  our  Con- 
stitution are  beyond  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  regulate,  and  one  of  these  is  the 
right  to  pick  and  choose  one's  associates, 
one's  friends  and  one's  customers  In  private 
business.  •  •  •  Make  no  mistake  about  one 
thing — that  we  are  dealing  with  an  iceberg 
here.  Nine-tenths  of  public  opinion  on  this 
legislation  has  never  been  shown  on  the  sur- 
face. When  people  realize  what  an  invasion 
of  their  private  rights  is  here  Involved — 
and  they  will  come  to  realize  it  as  time  goes 
by  should  this  ever  become  law — we  can  rest 
assured  that  as  surely  as  there  will  be  an 
89th  Congress  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill 
win  come  back  to  haunt  those  who  did  so." 
The  civil  rights  bill  goes  next  before  the 
U.S.  Senate.  A  filibuster  is  expected.  In 
the  full  discussion,  we  pray  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  prevail  on  their  Senators  not 
to  scrap  the  Constitution  for  the  sake  of 
conforming  to  a  passing  fad.  the  greatest 
fraud  yet  attempted  among  a  once  free  peo- 
ple. We  speak  of  the  fraudulent  attempt  to 
set  up  compulsory  equality,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 


Legion  Opposes  Extremists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PtarNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  Is  to  be  commended  for 
a  very  excellent  article  he  wrote  for  his 
organization's  magazine.  At  a  time 
when  extreme  elements  are  making 
reckless  attacks  on  the  President  and  on 
our  free  institutions,  the  statement  by 
the  commander  of  a  great  veteran's  or- 
ganization on  this  subject  deserves  the 
highest  commendation. 

I  Include  herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Parquhar  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Pottsvllle  Republi- 
can: 

Legion  Opposes  Extremists 

Daniel  Foley,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  wrote  In  his  organization's 
magazine,  In  part  as  foUows,  not  long  ago: 

"At  a  time  of  rapid  change  and  recurring 
crisis  in  national  affairs,  one  factor  remains 
constant.  The  loudest  noise  and  most  con- 
fused counsel  continue  to  come  from  ex- 
tremists. 

"By  extremists  I  mean  those  Individuals 
who  would  save  America  by  forsaking  Its  free 
Institutions,  those  who,  in  the  conviction 
that  theirs  is  the  only  right  view,  have  lost 
sight  of — and  faith  In — the  ftmdamental 
processes  of  self-government. 

"You  know  the  type  as  well  as  I  do.  They 
claim  to  have  the  one  true  answer  to  every 
problem.  They  talk  cf  setting  aside  the  law 
when  it  offends  than.  They  are  quick  to  cry 
treason,  slow  to  admit  error,  and  Indifferent 
to  arguments  and  facts  that  do  not  support 
their  beliefs.  They  are  not  really  leftists  or 
rlghtlste — but  simply  modem  anarchists — 
though  many  of  thran  would  be  shocked  at 
the  Idea. 

"There  are  two  basic  flaws  in  their  brand  at 
extremism.  It  vl<dates  the  spdrlt  and  tradi- 
tions of  real  Amerieenlmn  It  ae^cs  a  course 
of  action,  that  is  bound  to  fall. 
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Mr.  lONO  of  loolslaiM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  ttie  Seoato's  deUberationa 
on  the  tax  bill,  tt  ooe  o<  us  In  charge  (rf 
the  measure  worki  d  very  okMely  with  the 
officials  of  ttie  '  Yeasury  Department. 
Having  been  so  c  osdr  awociated  with 
these  men  for  aii  "rtfTMlffd  polod  of 
time.  It  Is  my  Old  olon  that  tbey  r^re- 
sent  the  finest  In  >aMlc  service.    I  have 


never  received  such  cooperation  as  was 
extended  to  me  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  tax  bill  by  everyone  at 
the  Treasury  Department  with  whom  I 
was  In  contact.  This  applies  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  and 
*to  all  of  his  assistants  and  aids. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  to  whom  I  re- 
fer Is  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler.  Mr.  Powler  Is  due  as 
much  crefllt  as  any  one  Individual  In 
this  Nation  for  seeing  to  It  that  the  tax 
bUl  was  enacted  Into  law.  He  has  re- 
cently delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
the  new  tax  law  and  on  the  place  of 
fiscal  policy  in  the  overall  economic  pro- 
gram of  this  Nation.  Under  Secretary 
Fowler  addressed  the  14th  Annual  Mid- 
year Conference  of  the  Tax  Executives 
Institute  here  In  Washington  on  Mon- 
day, March  2.  His  address  is  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  essays  on  this  particu- 
lar tax  law  and  the  general  field  of  tax 
law  and  economics  which  I  have  ever 
read  or  heard.  So  that  others  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  Informative 
speech  by  Under  Secretary  Powler  I  am 
Informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  this 
manuscript  will  make  approximately  SVa 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  ,  at 
a  cost  of  $562.50.  Notwithstanding  the 
cost,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

A  TuaNiNC  Point  in  Tax  Pouct 

(By  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Powler,  Under 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

The  new  currents  that  have  emerged  in  the 
last  a  years  mark  a  turning  point  In  national 
tas  poUcy.  Indeed,  they  have  added  a  new 
and  meitnlngful  dimension  to  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  any  event,  the  tax  poUcy 
embodied  In  the  Bevenue  Act  of  1962.  the 
administrative  Uberallaatlon  of  depredaUon 
In  the  same  year,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1904  which  became  law  last  week,  la  the  fi- 
nancial and  economic  context  to  which  they 
are  related,  i«i»«aent8  a  significant  mlle- 
Btone  In  Amerloaa  political  and  economic 
history.  In  signing  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
President  Johnson  refleoted  the  view  held 
by  many.  Including  hla  predeceesor.  the  lata 
President  Kennedy,  that  the  tax  bill  "Is  the 
single  most  Important  step  we  have  taken  to 
strengthen   our  economy   since   World   War 

n." 

What  has  happened  U  that  In  the  crucible 
of  Intense  national  debate,  tax.  and  fiscal 
pc^cy  have  finally  been  accorded  a  poalUve 
role  In  our  political  and  economic  system — 
particularly  to  nurture  a  dynamic,  produc- 
tive private  enterprise  sector.  A  new  mean- 
ing and  reality,  and  a  promising  frame  of 
reference,  have  been  given  to  the  declara- 
tion of  poUcy  In  the  Employment  Act  erf  1»4«. 
That  policy,  It  may  be  recalled,  directed  that 
the  Federal  Qovemmi.nt,  In  promoting  maxl- 
mimi  employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power,  Bbail  coordinate  Its  plants,  func- 
tions, and  resources  for  creating  and  main- 
taining these  conditions  "in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free  oom- 
petltlve  enterprise  and  the  general  walfare." 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1064  and  related  tax 
measures  in  1903  reflected  a  national  will  to 
nxmnt  an  effecttv«  program  of  tex  and  fiscal 
action  responsive  to  this  policy.  That  pro- 
gram truly  represents  a  turning  point  In  na- 
tional tax  pt^cyi  It  la  tax  reform  in  the 
"econcanlc"  sense;  It  adds  to  the  battery  of 
Instruments  of  monetary,  credit,  and  budget 
and  expenditure  policy  the  recognition  sf 
yet  another  powerful  governmental  tool  to 


be  exercised  for  ovu-  economic  welfare  and 
national  strength. 

As  an  active  participant  during  the  last  3 
years  In  the  procees  of  formulating  and 
translating  various  proposals  into  the  reality 
of  law  and  decision,  I  must,  naturally,  plead 
guUty  to  any  charge  of  being  biased  in  favor 
of  these  three  measures  in  th.elr  related  con- 
text. Like  every  other  obeerver  or  peotlcl- 
pwknt.  If  I  had  my  own  way  there  may  be  some 
featxires  I  might  have  fashioned  somewhat 
dUTM'ently.  But  regarded  not  as  the  last 
word  but  as  an  Important  first  step  they 
constitute  an  affirmative  efftM-t  to  attune  tax 
and  fiscal  policy  to  the  requirements  of  a 
functioning  economy  In  a  private  enterprise 
system. 

Regardless  of  one's  feelings  about  the 
WTongneas  or  rlghtness  of  the  new  directions 
taken,  all  must  admit  that  national  tax  pol- 
icy has  become,  since  1960,  one  of  tiie  liveli- 
est topics  of  public  interest  and  policy 
determination.  If  full  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  critical  political  decisicxis  Is  a 
measTire  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
democratic  process,  the  milUons  of  words  In 
debate  and  commentary  on  these  tax  meas- 
ures are  a  net  gain  fcM:  us  aU.  If  translation 
of  Ideas  from  the  drawing  board  of  the 
scholar  or  the  panel  discussions  of  lioth  the 
experts  and  practical  men  of  affairs  Into  the 
concrete  reality  of  positive  governmental 
acUon  is  a  measure  of  the  eflectiveneaa  of  a 
dynamic  poUtlcal  system,  the  breakthrough 
in  the  past  8  years  of  the  logjam  on  national 
tax  policy  should  be  reaaaurlng. 

In  Ught  of  that  breakthrough.  It  Is  worth- 
while to  make  at  least  a  preliminary  i^prais- 
al  of  these  tax  policy  actions  and  their 
significance. 

It  seems  preferable  to  speak  of  all  three 
tax  measures  referred  to  rather  than  view 
the  recently  enacted  tax  bUl  in  Isolation 
from  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963  and  the  modi- 
fication by  the  Treasury  Department  in  that 
same  year  of  the  tax  treatment  of  d^recia- 
tlon.  The  three  are  a  package  reflecting  a 
new  body  of  tax  policy.  Together  with  re- 
lated budgetary  and  expenditure  policy  for 
fiscal  1964  and  1966  they  represent  an  Inte- 
grated exercise  of  positive  fiscal  policy. 

Naturally,  the  tax  bUl  and  the  related 
measures  mean  different  things  to  different 
people,  depending  upon  their  background 
and  special  sphere  of  interest.  It  is  for  the 
tax  lawyws  and  technicians  to  analyze  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  these  measures  as  they 
apply  in  day-to-day  transactions.  It  is  for 
the  structural  tax  reformers,  ttie  press,  law 
faculties  and.  even,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  underscore  the  defects  that  re- 
main— and  there  are  many — la  the  relief  pro- 
visions of  yestoxlay  that  have  become  the 
loopholes  and  special  preferences  of  today. 
For  my  part,  I  shaU  try  to  appraise  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  this  new  body  of  policy 
seeks  to  employ  oiu-  knowledge  of  tax  and 
fiscal  policy,  in  the  words  of  Uie  Constitu- 
tion, to  "provide  for  the  conunon  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

I.  A  NrW  VXMTURZ  WITH  AN  ANCIENT  TaADITION 

Tonight,  let  us  put  to  one  side  for  the 
moment  our  special  Interests  and  specialized 
expertise  and  borrow  a  vantage  point  from 
a  simpler  era  when  tiie  all-embraolng  phrase 
"political  economy"  was  in  cturent  use. 
Adam  Smith,  In  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  ob- 
served that: 

"Political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator, 
proposes  two  dtetlnct  objects:  first,  to  provide 
a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 
people,  or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to 
provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for 
themselves;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  state 
or  conunonwectlth  with  a  revenue  sufllclent 
for  the  public  usage.  It  proposes  to  enrich 
both  the  people  and  the  sovereign." 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  new  tax  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  three  measures  represents  Just 
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that— a  bold  effort  to  adapt  national  fiscal 
policy  to  enable  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  Ibr 
themselves  by  extracting  In  modified  pat- 
terns of  taxing  a  revenue  sufllclent  for  the 
public  use,  thereby  enriching  both  the  econ- 
omy  and  the  public  treasiuy. 

President  Johnson  referred  to  the  new  tax 
policy  as  "A  bold  approach  to  the  problems 
oi  the  American  economy."  it  was  a  bold 
approach.  But  It  was  not  a  new  or  novel  one 
It  was  In  an  ancient  and  honorable  tradi- 
tion that  finds  many  echoes  In  the  history  of 
other  peoples— Instances  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment, by  modifying  a  repressive  tax  sys- 
tem, sought  to  give  new  Impetus  to  private 
transactions. 

Confirming  what  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy emphaslaed  in  reconunending  the  tax 
program  a  year  earlier,  President  Johnson 
said: 

"We  could  have  chosen  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  a  high  level  of  Government 
spending.  We  doubted  the  wisdom  of  fol- 
lowing that  course.  Instead,  we  chose  tax 
reductions,  and  at  the  same  time  we  made 
conscientious  and  earnest  attempts  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures." 

Putting  It  another  way.  President  Johnson 
noted  that  "By  taking  this  course  we  have 
made  this  bill  an  expwession  of  faith  in  our 
system  of  free  enterprise." 

For  Congressman  Wilbux  MttLs,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, there  was  a  similar  assessment  of  the 
new  law's  meaning.     Last  week  he  said: 

"Let  me  take  this  opportimlty  to  restate 
the  impUcatlons  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
for  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States.  As 
I  said  last  September,  this  leglslaUon  meets 
the  requlremenu  of  fiscal  responsibility  It 
is  part  of  an  overall  program  to  conduct  the 
finances  of  the  Federal  Government  in  such 
a  way  that  a  balanced  budget  can  be  achieved 
in  an  economy  which  is  growing  rapidly 
providing  adequate  employment  and  invest- 
ment opportunities,  making  fvUl  use  of  its 
capital  and  himian  resources,  and  giving  the 
f uUest  poaalble  play  to  the  Initiative  and  ven- 
turesomeness  of  the  private  *  sector  of  the 
economy." 

Senator  Russell  Long,  second  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  floor  manager  for  the  tax  blU  in  the 
Senate,  summarized  his  reaction  in  these 
terms: 

"Perliaps  the  most  unique  aspect  of  the 
bill  Is  that  it  reinforces  o\xr  private  enter- 
prise system.     By  reducing  the  level  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  taxation  we  are  giv- 
ing the  free  enterprise  segment  of  our  society 
an  opportimlty  to  take  up  the  slack  which 
many  of  us  believe  has  arisen  In  our  economy 
because  our  tax  system  has  in  large  part  up 
to  ills  time  stUl  been  geared  for  a  wartime, 
rather   than   peacetime   economy.     By   this 
action  we  are  giving  the  private  enterprise 
sector  of  oiu  economy  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide the  growth  we  need  in  the  years  ahead 
to  improve  our  competitive  situation  abroad 
to  offset  at  least  in  part  the  Increasing  un- 
employment that  we  face,  and  to  provide  for 
a  better  and  more  prosperous  America  for  all 
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of  us." 

In  the  minds  of  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  legislation  something  very 
significant  that  can  be  truly  termed  "a 
turning  point  in  tax  policy"  has  occurred 
While  it  is  tempting  to  sit  back  and  simply 
watch  how  It  works  out,  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion, now  the  debate  Is  over,  to  analyze  the 
meaning  at  this  contemporary  decision 
This  is  so.  not  only  because  of  the  current 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  acUon  un- 
dertaken, but  also  because  of  the  rather  over- 
whelming naUonal  consensus  it  signifies  and 
lU  portents  few  the  future,  particularly  if  its 
results  prove  beneficial  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 


Past  failures  to  do  anything  about  the 
general  complaint  concerning  the  tax  sys- 
tem shared  by  everyone  have  been  wmlalned 
by  the  statement  that  "The  existing  tax 
system  persists  not  because  we  areiwreed 
in  support  of  it.  but  because  we  are  unable 
to  agree  on  how  to  change  it." 

Finally,  this  logjam  on.  national  tax  pol- 
icy  has    been    broken,    a   meaningful   na- 
tional consensus  has  developed.    Two  new 
massive  revenue  acts  have  become  law  in  18 
months,  embodying  a  reasonably  cohesive  and 
consUtent  approach.    The  proposed  Revenue 
Act  of  1064  was  voted  last  week  on  successive 
days  in  the  House  and  Senate  by  majorities 
approaching  4  to  1  following  intenalve  debate 
In  voluminous  detail  during  the  preceding 
13  months.    In  the  end.  this  measure,  strong- 
ly backed  by  two  Presidents  In  a  Democratic 
administration,  became  law  with  a  substan- 
tial   measure    of    bipartisan    support     with 
majorities  exceeding  2  to  1  in  both  Houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.    Moreover    it  is 
difficult  to  recall  an  Instance  In  the  Nation's 
peacetime  history  when  Its  political  brains 
and  leaderalilp  from  all  sectors  of  the  private 
community— business,  labor,  financial— have 
been  In  such  general  accord  on  a  key  eco- 
nomic policy  as  that  which  supported  the 
enactment  of  the  tax  bill. 

This  support  came  to  the  bill  from  diverse 
sectors  and  points  of  view  on  many  differing 
rationales  and  moUvations.  It  is  is  also  re- 
markable that  the  diminishing  opposlUon 
became  increasingly  divided  in  Its  point  of 
view,  with  part  of  its  finding  Uttle  comfort 
m  the  status  quo,  and  another  part,  fearful 
of  change,  united  only  in  skepticism  that 
the  majority  had  chosen  the  means  most  ap- 
propriate  to    worthy   objectives. 

Moreover,  the  national  decision  embodied 
in  aU  tliree  of  these  tax  policy  determina- 
tions—the  act  of  1962.  the  admlnlstraUve 
liberalization  of  depreciation,  and  the  Act  of 
1964— has  very  long-term  implications. 
These  were  not  "quickie"  tax  measures  taken 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary or  passing  situation.  They  repre- 
sented action  responsive  to  a  long-felt  need 
long  overdue— truly  a  turning  point  in  na- 
tional economic  policy— considered  and 
permanent  in  nature. 

Nor  are  these  long-term  Implications  Urn- 
Ited  merely  to  the  results  of  the  action  taken 
This  may  be  no  mere  pause  In  a  movement 
to  be  resumed  In  the  previously  held  direc- 
tion. It  may  weU  be  a  turning  point  at  a 
crossroads.  Chairman  Wilbub  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commute,  a  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  bill,  said  last  week  be- 
fore Its  final  passage : 

"As  a  result  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  we 
will  have  a  Federal  income  tax  much  more  in 
tune  with  our  times.  But  times  change  We 
should  all  of  us  be  alert  to  such  changes  and 
be  prepared  to  make  furthw  tax  adjustments, 
if  these  should  be  necessary  and  desirable  in 
the  Interest  of  a  healthy  growing  econciny 
and  sound  management  of  the  Government's 
finances.  Indeed,  preserving  the  gains  for  the 
economy  and  for  Federal  finances,  which  we 
can  confidently  expect  from  this  bill,  may 
both  permit  and  require  additional  tax  reduc- 
tions in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

"Whether  or  not  we  wUl  realize  the  oppor- 
tunities for  further  tax  reduction  will  de- 
pend  In  great  part  on  how  well  Government 
expenditures  are  controlled." 

In  the  wake  of  passage  a  generally  agreed 
sentiment  would  have  it  that  income  tax 
rates  have  been  too  high  for  healthy  economic 
growth  and  that  the  door  should  be  left  open 
for  further  cuts  later  if  this  one  works  the 
way  ffe  expect  it  wiU. 

Leaving  to  the  future  the  qu^tlon  of  how 
far  and  liow  fast  we  travel  down  the  particu- 
lar route  chosen,  the  support  of  this  new  tax 
poUcy  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose—a determinaUon  to  move  the  country 
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f^^^h^'**^~°''"^<'  strength,  vltal- 
i^'.iT^^  "^  effectiveness.  U  reflects  a 
deetos  to  do  away  promptly  wl«h  Idle  man- 
Poww  and  unuwKi  or  otaK>lete  capadtlea.  in- 
adequate  demand  and  InvetoStTa  auc^- 
■ton  Of  aub^ttal  budgetary  drtlclts^Sl 
imbalances  In  our  Intematloiil  pitymeiito 

ti^HU!^  ""^^  ^^"^  drcumatanoea  did 
this  deep  sense  of  national  purpose  emeree 
•JQd  why  did  It  fasten  upon  tS^EyT^Si 
^rough  examining  t^perspeSSlJ^of^ 
oontemporary  economic  problems  and  the  tax 
P^lcy  setting  of  the  last  few  decades  can  we 
arrive  at  understanding. 

H.   ■CONOiaCPnsPK?nVK8— 1967-«2 

The  euphoria  of  a  recordbreaking  1963  in 
gross  national  product,  industrial  production 
employment,  profits  before  and  after  taxes 
and  countless  other  indexes  summarized  in* 

Stt!Sf'fi?T*''  '^^^  °'  ^"^  President  trans- 
mitted In  January  and  confirmed  by  the  cur- 
rent  economic  Indicators  for  Pebruarv  have 
not  caused  the  national  desire  for  Uie  re- 
cently enacted  tax  bUl  to  abate  one  whit 

ir,^^  "?!  °°  '*'"*°'"'  »"K8estion  that  the 
investment  tax  credlt^the  centerpiece  of  the 
Revenue    Act    of    1962-be    replied      "The 
principal    legislative    concern    was    how    It 
could  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of  a 
provision  In  the  earlier  act  that  deprived  it 
of  nearly  one-half  of  its  contemplated  effec- 
tivenew  by  requiring  that  newly  acquired 
assets  be  depreciated  from  a  level  of  93  ner- 
cent  rather  than  100  pertent.    There  wasno 
su^estlon  that  administrative  liberalization 
of  depreciation,  announced  in  July  1962    be 
reversed;  there  was  only  some  expressed  "de- 
sire that  the  liberality  of  that  adi^unstretlve 
action  be  confirmed  by  legislative  enactment 
Everi  some  of  the  major  opponents  of  tax 
reduction  last  spring  had  second  thouehU 
in  a  speech  last  October,  Dr.  Raymond  j" 
Saulnier.    former    Chairman    of    President 
Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
noting  his  serious  reservations  of  scwne  whUe 
back,  put  the  sltuaUon  In  realistic  terms- 

As  things  stand  now  the  prospect  of  tax 
reduction  has  been  so  thoroughly  built  into 
the  expectations  and  planning  and  to  some 
extent  also  into  the  financial  commitments 
of  individuals  and  businesses  that  It  would 
be  seriously  defiatlonary  to  call  It  off  " 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that  1963  wit- 
nessed an  active  response  in  the  economic 
community  to  a  new  financial  environment 
of  which  the  new  directions  in  tax  and  fiscal 
policy   were   an   Important   and   significant 
component.     No  one  can  tell  how  much  of 
the  1963  advance  can  be  attributable  to  the 
tax  policies  put  into  effect  in  1962  and  an- 
ticipated for  early  1964.     It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  the  econcxnlc  policy  mix  of  which 
tax  and  related  expenditure  policy  was  the 
keystone,  provided  an  envlroiunent  that  has 
combined   in   this    expansion    to   provide   a 
nigher  rate  of  economic  growth,  greater  price 
stability,  and  greater  increase  In  employment 
than  in  any  previous  nonwartlme  expansion 
The  fact  tliat  there  was  an  overwhelming 
refusal  to  return  to  the  tax  policy  ouUo^ 
that  preceded  the  recent  IniUaUves  should 
give  some  pause  to  thoae  who  will  describe 
with  penetrating  hindsight  why  and  how  it 
should  have  been  done  differently. 

The  eradication  of  long  existing  fiaws  In 
the  field  of  equity  and  slmpllficaUon— and 
there  are  many— that  remain  In  the  Federal 
Income  tax  system  had  to  give  way  to  a 
priority  for  and  major  empliaals  on  the  over- 
all national  economic  aspects  of  tax  policy 
™s  was  determined  by  the  President,  the 
TrMsury.  and  the  Congress,  because  of  dis- 
turbing developments  In  our  naUonal  econ- 
omy since  1956  which  cried  out  for  first  con- 
slderatlon. 

The  innate  strength  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  half  of  the  fifties  was  marred  by 
deterioration  In  confidence  in  the  vigor, 
growth  potential  and  competitiveness  of  the 
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Tt>  meet  this  accumulation  of  economic 
woes.  t>ie  ohetce  ef  tax  policy  as  the  key  weap- 
on XoUoais  le^oaHg  from  an  analysis  of  the 
polltleal  and  eosnemlc  limitations  on  alter- 
natlv*  eptloaa. 

Orowth  itself  aelght  have  been  achieved  by 
a  massive  Increase  in  Federal  spending  woU 
beyond  the  aeeeeslttos  of  UKJuntlng  defense 
and  q>aoe  oeets.  But  the  President  decided 
against  that  ee«eee  because  of  the  political 
preference  te  which  he  and  the  Nation  firmly 
hold.  To  depesMi  upon  massive  increases  m 
Oovemment  e^wndltures  as  the  primary  reli- 
ance for  a  bigbir  level  of  economic  activity  Is 
to  consdoualy  expand  the  role  of  Oovem- 
ment In  making  aad  carrying  out  economic 
decisions.  In  that  situation,  an  ever  itu-ger 
proportion  of  Uta  Nation's  labor  and  money 
would  be  used  dtreetly  by  the  Oovernment. 
Tbe  Oovomment'S  actlvltlee  as  a  buyer,  lend- 
er, or  donor  would  determine  In  larger  and 
larger  part  the  use  of  labor  and  capital  even 
In  tbe  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

In  his  tax  aMsaage  cf  January  a  year  ago, 
the  late  PresMent  Kennedy  made  his  clear 
and  unequivocal  choice,  saying.  "In  today's 
drcumstanses  it  Is  desirable  to  seek  ex- 
pansion through  eur  free  market  processes — 
to  place  Increased  spending  power  in  the 
hxmds  of  private  consumers  and  Investors 
and  offer  more  encouragement  to  private 
inlUaUve." 

"The  most  effeetive  policy,  therefore,  Is  to 
expand  deatand  and  unleash  Incentives 
through  a  prograaa  of  tax  reduction  and 
reform,  cou|rted  with  the  most  prudent  pub- 
lic policy  of  public  expenditures." 

Economic  analysis  supports  this  political 
preference  in  today's  circumstances  when  In- 
adeqiute  Investment  In  the  private  sector  Is 
a  major  reason  lor  lagging  growth,  sttibborn 
unemployment  and  balanoe-of -payments  dif- 
ficulties. From  1957  to  1982,  In  real  terms. 
Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services  rose 
more  than  13  percent,  total  national  output 
went  up  more  than  16  percent,  consumer 
expenditures  went  ^xp  more  than  17  percent. 
State  and  local  government  expenditures 
went  up  38  percent,  but  plant  and  equipment 
spending  declined  by  more  than  1  percent. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrta  recently  estimated 
that  Increases  In  Jobs,  leaving  out  those  on 
farms,  totaled  4.3  million  from  1957  through 
1982.  Of  these,  3  million  occurred  In  tbe 
government  sector — almost  all  State  and 
local;  800,000  were  due  to  government  pro- 
curement programs;  700.000  were  found  in 
nonprofit  Institutions;  800,000  were  part-time 
jobs,  leaving  that  part  of  the  private  sector 
not  doing  government  work  with  a  net  job 
creation  of  200.000  In  the  S-year  span. 

Olven  the  political  and  economic  reasons 
for  directing  national  policy  Initiatives  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  there  was 
another  alternative  to  tax  policy — the  in- 
creased \ise  of  credit  and  monetary  tools  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  still  lower  Interest 
rates  and  sxibstantlally  Increased  supplies  of 
nu>ney  and  credit.  But,  as  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  pointed  o\it  In  his  address  to 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  in  December 
1982,  "Our  balancc-of-payments  sltviatlon 
today  places  limits  on  our  use  of  those  tools 
for  expansion." 

For  the  first  time  stubborn  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  pointed  toward  restrictive 
policies — at  least  boosting  short-term  Inter- 
est rates  or  tmposlag  penalty  taxes  on  for- 
eign portfolio  Inveelaaent  to  keep  UB.  funds 
from  fiowlng  abroad.  The  combination  of 
full  convertil>tlity  of  currencies  In  the  West- 
em  Wgrld  beginning  in  1959  and  external 
deficits  limited  our  option  to  those  of  an 
open  economy  in  contrast  to  a  pre- 1957  sit- 
uation In  wbteh  ere  oould  largely  act  as  If  we 
were  in  a  closed  economy.  In  addition  to 
limiting  a  rellanee  x^paa.  monetary  and  credit 
policy  as  a  UMaas  of  expansion  and  growth, 
the   balanoe-of-payments   situation    led    to 


increasing  emphasis  on  stepping  up  private 
Investment  at  home — both  as  a  means  of  ln> 
creasing  productivity  and  lowering  costs  se 
as  to  attain  a  stronger  position  In  marketa 
at  home  and  abroad  and  as  a  means  of  at- 
tracting Investment  dollars  to  stay  home  or 
flow  to  the  United  States. 

Here  again  two  factors  stood  In  the  way 
and  txxth  pointed  toward  tax  policy  as  an 
answer.  Idle  and  obsolete  capacity  hss  for 
BOOM  years  held  beck  a  fioodtlde  of  Invest- 
ment In  UKxlemlaatlon  and  expansion  that 
the  Nation  has  long  needed.  Well  over  10 
percent  of  our  overall  Industrial  capacity  has 
remained  Idle  during  nuich  of  the  time  since 
1967  because  of  lack  of  demand,  deeplte  a 
substantial  Improvement  In  rate  of  utiliza- 
tion early  in  the  c\irrent  expansion.  More- 
over, corporate  profits  after  taxes,  even  after 
the  early  expansion  of  1961,  remain  below 
former  levels  as  a  percent  of  Investment 
capital,  ot  sales,  or  of  ths  corporate  portion 
of  groes  national  product. 

All  ot  these  factors  oomblned  to  e^^oourage 
a  search  for  ways  and  means  of  making  tax 
policy  serve  eocxiomic  needs — both  domestic 
and  intematloaaL 

The  alternatives  seemed  either  to  be  to 
drift  Into  a  way  of  life  at  home  oontrary  to 
our  traditional  preferences  or  a  withdrawal 
from  our  responsibilities  abroad  for  faring 
In  free  world  security  and  devtiopnvsnt.  We 
were  neither  content  to  aaalgn  to  Government 
our  primary  reliance  for  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  nor  to  admit  that  our  eco- 
nomic prospeots  no  longer  oould  attract  in- 
vestment from  cspltal  sources  at  home  and 
abroad,  or  that  our  eflldency  would  no  longer 
enable  us  to  achieve  equilibrium  In  our  bal- 
ance of  international  payments. 

TAX  poucT  FBWFscnvxs  (i»s»-ea> 

There  were  other  reasons  for  a  decision  to 
utUlze  tax  policy  to  meet  these  economic 
problems  that  emerged  In  the  late  fifties  and 
carried  over  Into  the  early  slxtlee.  The  In- 
come tax  system  had  not  been  fundamentally 
changed  since  1054  and.  Indeed,  represented 
largely  a  carryover  of  wartime  rate  scales  Im- 
posed to  restrain  demand  and  e({Qallze  sac- 
rifice and.  In  no  sense,  designed  to  maximize 
economic  growth  In  the  private  sector .^ un- 
related to  Government  procxvement — quite 
the  oontrary.  Yet,  t2ie  levels  and  magnitude 
of  Federal  income  taxation  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  Inevitably  play  a  major  rode 
in  tbe  functioning  of  the  private  economy. 
They  had  been  necessitated  by  World  War  II 
and  maintained  to  avert  postwar  inflation 
until  the  Korean  war  required  tSielr  reafllr- 
matlon.  Tiicj  were  carried  over  Into  the 
oontlnulng  cold  war  and  maintained  at  a 
high  level  deeplte  the  changing  character  of 
aggregate  detnahd  from  excessive  to  Inade- 
quate, the  weakening  of  private  Initiative 
reflected  in  the  diminishing  scale  of  business 
fixed  Investment,  and  the  ever-tightening 
oonstriction  of  ttie  high  rates  on  consumpy- 
tlon  as  advancing  Income  levels  pushed  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  population  into 
ever  higher  tax  rates  on  marginal  income. 

It  was  as  though  the  Nation  had  disman- 
tled all  of  the  machinery  established  to  live 
with  the  excessive  denuuods  and  drives  of 
wkr — such  as  price  and  wage  control,  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  nukterlals,  rationing  and  regu- 
lation of  consiuner  credit — and  forgotten  to 
do  anything  about  tax  rates  Imposed  for  the 
same  reason. 

World  War  U  nutde  the  income  tax  into  a 
mass  tax.  Until  1930,  after  a  quarter  century 
of  the  existence  of  the  income  tax.  there 
were  only  4  million  retiuns  filed — 4  percent 
of  the  population  (14  years  and  over) — with 
rates  scaling  from  4  peroent  ao.  taxable  In- 
come brtow  04,000  to  TO  peroent  on  Income 
In  excees  of  06  million.  But  with  ths  war 
the  income  tax  became  a  vital  fiscal  weapon. 
In  the  words  of  Profesaors  Surrey  and  War- 
ren: 
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-  "Almost  overxiight  it  clumged  its  mnming 
ooat  for  ovenais.  ita  memberahip  spread 
from  the  country  olub  dletrlct  down  to  tha 
railroad  tracks,  then  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  tradLS." 

Forty-five  million  individiuls  were  w»ng 
taxable  returns  by  1046  with  the  initial  nte 
at  33  peroent.  At  the  aame  time  the  top 
corporation  rate  rose  to  40  peroent  with  aa 
exceaa  profits  tax  added.  Instead  of  rwenue 
from  these  two  soxmses  of  approximately  03.3 
bUllon  in  1080  the  indlvldiuil  Income  tax  and 
the  corporate  income  tax  yielded  037.8  bil- 
lion in  1048.  In  the  postwar  period  indi- 
vidual tax  rates  declined  from  a  33-  to  04- 
peroent  scale  to  a  16.8-  to  83.1-percent  scale 
and  oorporation  rates  were  fixed  at  88  per- 
cent. Also,  married  couples  were  permitted 
to  compute  their  tax  on  a  split  Income  Joint 
return  method  which  resulted  in  their  total 
tax  being  equal  to  twice  the  tax  on  one-half 
of  their  combined  income.  Bxempticms  were 
Increased  to  08OO. 

But  the  Korean  war  brought  a  reversal, 
pushing  the  individual  rates  back  up  to  23  3- 
to  OS-percent  Individual  scale  and  a  63-per- 
cent carponXt  scale  on  corporate  incomes 
over  $38,000. 

■^"»  **»  passing  of  the  Korean  war  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  brought 
little  diange  in  rate  scales.  The  first  bracket 
rate  for  individuals  on  the  first  $3,000  be- 
came 30  percent  with  the  top  bracket  being 
91  percent.  The  corporate  rates— a  30-per- 
cent normal  tax  and  a  33  percent  surtax 
on  income  over  $36,000  making  a  oomblned 
rate  of  63  percent  on  the  latter  income- 
were  continued  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

However,  the  tax  actions  taken  in  1954  did 
reoognlae  that  the  reducUon  of  tax  barriers 
to  Icmg-term  growth  was  an  appropriate  eco- 
nomic objective  of  tax  reform.  In  addition 
to  permitting  the  expiration  of  the  excess 
profits  tax,  minor  individual  rate  reduction 
■ome  reduction  in  excise  taxes  and  many 
technical  changes,  the  law  recognised  the 
need  for  tax  Incentives  to  Invest  in  plant 
and  equipment. 

This  recognition  took  the  form  of  a  provi- 
sion allowing  a  more  rapid  wrtteoff  of  depre- 
ciable assets  in  the  earlier  years.  Also  the 
1964  act  permitted  current  deductions  tar 
research  and  development  expenses  and 
permitted  a  dividend  credit  In  the  belief— 
which  experience  has  proved  questionable— 
that  it  was  necessary  to  assure  needed  equity 
capital.  Indeed,  President  Elsenhower  In  his 
first  state  of  the  Union  message  said-  "We 
must  develop  a  system  of  taxation  which  will 
Impoee  the  least  possible  obstacle  to  the 
dynamic  growth  of  the  coxmtry." 

In  a  somewhat  prophetic  commentary  Dr 
Dan  Smith,  then  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  In  1955:  "In 
turning  to  reforms  designed  to  reduce  tax 
barriers  to  economic  growth,  one  preliminary 
conunent  may  be  appropriate.  The  question 
is  sometimes  asked  as  to  why  any  relief 
of  this  sort  is  needed  when  the  economic 
system  has  grown  as  spectacularly  as  It  has 
over  the  last  16  years.  A  little  refiection 
brings  out  the  obvious  point  that  the  growth 
of  the  last  16  years  has  been  In  an  environ- 
ment characterized  by  war,  threats  of  war, 
emergency  defense  programs,  and  Inflation 
All  of  these  arUflclal  stimuli  have  served 
to  foster  and.  In  many  Instances,  to  finance 
economic  expansion.  As  one  looks  forward 
to  normal  growth,  the  Importance  of  restor- 
ing normal  incentives  and  removing  puni- 
tive tax  provisions  becomes  clear." 

Indeed,  a  predecessor  In  my  current  ofllce 
and  good  friend,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Folsom,  said  In  the  fall  of  1054 
In  appraising  the  1954  tax  law:  "In  any 
case.  In  a  growing  and  changing  economy 
tax  revision  Is  necessarily  a  continuing  task' 
We  also  look  forward  to  future  tax  reduction 
since  we  appreciate  fully  the  severity  of  our 
present  tax  burden  and  believe  that  Its  re- 
duction is  essential  to  the  continued  pros- 


perity of  the  country.  However,  we  also 
beUeve  that  additional  tax  euts  must  wait 
upon  further  reductions  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures." 

•niey  never  came  and  neither  did  further 
tax  reducUon. 

In  1966  a  Subcommittee  on  Tax  PoUcy  of 
the  Joint  Sconomlc  Committee,  chaired  by 
the  Congressman  Wxlbub  Mills,  conducted 
an  'examination  of  "Flederal  Tax  PoUcy  for 
Bconomlc  Orowth  and  Stability." 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  stockpUe  of 
proposals  on  a  national  tax  policy  for  growth 
the   years  from    1954   to   1961    saw   no  tax 
policy  changes  of  substantial  economic  sig- 
nificance. 

We  continued  to  retain  a  hlgh-rate  income 
tax  on  the  economy  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  Its  Impact  on  the  Initiative  of  individuals 
on  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the  con- 
suming power  and  habits  of  the  general 
public. 

However,  the  concxurence  of  economic 
problems  that  emerged  in  clearer  view  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  decade  was  bo\md  to 
bring  Increasing  attentim  to  tax  policy  as 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  achievement  of 
generally  agreed  national  economic  goals 

For  example,  both  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  in  1080  In  their  speech  references 
to  tax  refcHm  stressed  the  need  for  changes 
that  would  stimulate  economic  growth,  with 
President  Kennedy  giving  repeated  and 
especial  emphasis  to  tax  revision  that  would 
encourage  plant  modernization  and  expan- 
sion. 

The  rep<H-t  of  President  Elsenhower's  Com- 
mission on  national  goals,  released  in  late 
1960,  stressed  tax  poUcy  as  a  high  road  to 
the  achievement  of  economic  growth  "at  the 
maximum  rate  consistent  with  primary  de- 
pendence upon  free  enterprise  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  marked  inflation."  The  Commission 
urged  that  "public  poUeies,  parUciilarly  an 
overhauling  of  the  tax  system,  including  de- 
preciation allowances,  should  seek  to  Improve 
the  climate  for  new  investment  and  the  bal- 
ancing of  Investment  with  consumption." 

And.  as  many  of  you  In  the  room  will  re- 
call, despite  the  lack  of  broad  public  and 
popular  attention  to  the  subject,  the  yeast 
for  tax  policy  changes  was  working  among 
the  scholars,  practitioners,  and  private  or- 
ganizations closest  to  the  subject. 

In  1969  a  major  study  of  the  Income  tax 
was  conducted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  tmder  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman WiLBtni  Mnxs.    Panel  discussions 
and  hearings  on  papers  from  some  180  lead- 
ing experts  were  held  In  late  1950  on  "Ideas 
and  Suggestions  Submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  Broad  Sub- 
ject   of    Revision    of    the    Federal    Income 
Tax  Structure."     In  announcing  the  inquiry 
Into  opportunities  for  constructive   reform 
Chairman  Mills  stated  that  "The  immediate 
objective  of  Income  tax  reform  is  reduction 
in  tax  rates  without  sacrificing  revenues  re- 
quired for  the  responsible  financing  of  gov- 
ernment."   He    listed   first   among   the   ob- 
jectives of  tax  reform  "a  tax  climate  more 
favorable  to  economic  growth,"  followed  by 
"greater  equity  through  closer  adherence  to 
the    principle    that    equal    Incomes    should 
bear  equal  tax  UabUlttes;  assurance  that  the 
degree  of  progression  In  the  distribution  of 
tax   burdens  accords  as  closely  as  possible 
with  widely  held  standards  of  fairness;   an 
overall   tax  system   which    contributes   sig- 
nificantly to   maintaining   stability   In   the 
general  price  level  and  a  stable  and  high 
rate  of  use  of  human  and  material  resoiu- 
ces;  a  tax  system  which  Interferes  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  operation  of  the  free 
market   mechanism    In    directing   resources, 
into  their  most  productive  uses;  and  great- 
er ease  of  compliance  and  administration." 
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IV.    CHANGING    DDtSCTIONS    OT   TAX   POLICT 

Against  this  background  of  contemporary 
econc»nic  perspectives   and   the   history  of 


Federal  Income  tax  policy  as  it  relates  to 
our  economic  well-being,  let  us  sxunmarlze 
some  particulars  of  changing  direction  that 
make  the  Bevenue  Acts  of  1983  and  1984  and 
the  administrative  Uberallzation  of  depreci- 
ation a  turning  point  in  tax  policy. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  theae  measures 
evince  a  new  national  determination  to  give 
tax  and  fiscal  policy  a  positive  role  in  our 
poUtical  and  economic  system— to  afllrma- 
tively  Utilize  tax  and  fiscal  policy  in  the 
words  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1948  "In  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general 
welfare." 

The  three  measiires  have  been  primarily 
designed  to  contribute  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  level  of  economic  activity  at 
the  Initiative  of  the  private  sector— both  con- 
sumers and  Investors.  This  increasing  activ- 
ity wUl  utilize  more  fully  cm  growing  Ub<» 
force,  our  expanding  technology,  and  our  in- 
creasing quantities  of  capital,  in  a  market 
economy  In  which  these  usee  wlU  be  deter- 
mined by  private  decisions  of  both  consumers 
and  investors.  These  tax  measures  will  in- 
crease the  profitability  of  business,  the  re- 
wards of  labor  in  take-home  pay,  and  the  In- 
centives for  the  Investment  of  both  capital 
and  human  endeavor. 

In  coordination  with  other  policies  these 
tax  measures  will  greaUy  increase  the  pros- 
pects  of  combating  successfully  unaccept- 
able levels  of  unemployment;  they  will  aid 
in  and  reduce  the  cost  erf  public  and  private 
programs  for  redixslng  poverty,  eliminating 
depressed  areas,  and  facllitoting  an  adjust- 
ment by  management  and  labw  to  both  the 
dynamics  and  disciplines  of  a  modern  in- 
dustrial society. 

These  three  measures  are  also  tailored  to 
deal  in  many  ways  with  our  external  finan- 
cial relationships,  exemplified  In  oiu-  balanoe- 
of-payments  problem,  and  in  association 
with  a  poUcy  trf  expenditure  control  to  bring 
the  Nation  back  to  balanced  budgets  or  sur- 
pluses. 

Of  course,  these  three  measures  are  not 
the  end.  but  a  beginning,  particularly  if  they 
IMX)ve  reasonably  successful  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives.  There  wiU  always 
be  an  unfinished  task  of  adapting  our  tax 
and  fiscal  policy  to  the  changing  economic 
environment  in  a  manner  that  will  strength- 
en our  economy  and  maintain  our  preferred 
pattern  of  economic  organization. 

In  a  society  where  an  increasingly  large 
percentage  (now  about  27  percent)  of  annual 
income  is  drawn  off  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government— a  national  tax  policy  to 
promote  a  dynamic  private  sector  Is  fimda- 
mental  If  the  Nation  Is  to  benefit  from 
rapid  growth  and  hold  Its  position  In 
world  affairs  by  remaining  competitive 
With  other  industrial  economies  The 
magnitude  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden,  as  weU  as  the  toUls 
of  Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt  which  condition  its  overaU  Impact,  from 
now  on  wUl  be  a  primary  object  ot  public 
attention.  To  make  an  intelligent  use  of 
tax  and  fiscal  policies  to  help  Insure  a  pros- 
perous economy  and  adapt  a  tax  system  to 
the  vigor  of  the  economic  Institutions  which 
represent  the  American  way  of  life  will  be 
the  objective  of  both  political  parties  the 
Federal  executive  and  the  Congress  and  lead- 
ers from  all  walks  of  life. 

2.  These  measures  are  a  positive  attempt 
to  use  tax  reduction  to  combat  economic 
slack  and  sluggishness  and  pave  the  way  to 
more  rapid  economic  growth. 

Studies  show  that,  given  the  tax  system 
ajad  income  tax  rates  of  1954  through  1962 
the  American  economy,  working  under  con- 
ditions of  full  employment,  would  provide  a 
substantial  budget  surplvis.  This  revealed 
that  the  Government's  tax  and  fiscal  policy 
reflected  in  the  budget  and  tax  rates  was 
exercising  a  restraining  effect  upon  demand 
and   activities   in   the  economy.     The   fact 
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duetlon  deaplte  a  deficit  because  of  Its  an- 
ticipated effsst.  psrtlcularly  when  there  was 
a  poUey  mt  sxpsudltun  control  accompanying 
it  that  loeked  to  budget  balance  or  surplus 
when  the  sriwisuiy  approached  satisfactory 
employment  levels. 

Ofttlmes,  In  the  eenrse  of  debate  and  con- 
troversy smisuadlng  the  issue  of  whether  It 
was  wise  to  reduce  taxea  In  a  period  of 
substantial  budget  deficit,  yet  subetanttally 
unused  reeoureee.  the  importance  of  correla- 
tion between  peUctae  was  overlooked.  It 
was  neceaeary  to  stress  continually  the  co- 
ordlnaUoa  of  poUeles.  For  example,  in  de- 
scribing the  program  early  in  February  last 
year  I  stated  that  it  had  "two  main  elements: 
First,  a  substaaAlal  net  reducUon  in  Federal 
taxes,  through  a  meaningfxil  lowering,  in 
several  stagee  ef  tax  rates  •  •  •  and:  second, 
as  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effective  and 
the  economy  eoipands  in  response,  the  allo- 
cation of  a  aubetaatlal  part  of  the  resulting 
revenue  Increases  toward  eliminating  the 
transitional  defictt." 

The  aeUou  of  President  JcAinson  in  pre- 
senting an  administrative  budget  for  fiscal 
1965.  the  pertod  In  which  the  act  vrill  begin 
to  become  futtf  effective,  providing  for  ex- 
penditures sUgktly  leas  than  the  budget  re- 
quested fer  fiscal  1964  or  exiwndltures  pro- 
looted  for  that  year,  gave  concrete  reality  to 
the  tanportance  of  reUtlng  tax  reduction  to 
expenditure  poUcy. 

But  there  are  other  important  correla- 
tions between  tax  policy  and  other  elements 
of  general  ecanomio  policy.  We  have  seen 
why  imder  current  balance-of-payments  con- 
ditions tax  and  fiscal  pedicles  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  moaetary  policy  In  providing 
fresh  incentive  aad  continuing  stimulation. 
B\it.  given  this  stlanliu  from  tax  and  fiscal 
policy,  monetary  policy  and  debt  manage- 
ment can  be  used  with  greater  flezibUlty  In 
avoiding  infiattenary  pressiuvs  or  Increased 
outfiows  of  capital.  While  tax  policy  strug- 
gles to  overcoaoe  the  slow  growth  that  dulls 
inveetment  Incentive,  fosters  inefficient  work 
spreading,  maintains  high-unit  costs,  and 
presses  upoa  profit  margins,  thereby  re- 
taining ci^>ltal  flows  in  the  United  States 
and  sharpening  our  competitive  abiUUes. 
monetary  and  debt  management  policies  can 
be  used  more  effectively  to  discourage  out- 
flows of  short-term  capital  and  dampen  tend- 
encies to  inflation. 

Just  as  we  learned  in  World  War  II  to 
correlate  tax  policy  with  other  instruments 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  hot 
war,  we  must  constantly  search  for  the  policy 
mix  that  Includes  a  tax  policy  related  to 
other  Instruments  to  meet  the  ever -changing 
conditions  that  win  affect  a  free  economy 
in  the  type  of  ^>en  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  same  coordination  of  tax  policy  with 
other  policies  to  combat  unemplosmient  is 
necessary  because  many  of  the  unemployed 
do  not  have  the  right  skills,  are  not  in  the 
right  places,  or  otherwise  lack  access  to  the 
Jobe  that  are  epen. 

The  tax  pregram  now  adopted,  with  the  re- 
lated policies  of  expenditure  control  mone- 
tary and  debt  management,  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  financial  emvlronment  suitable  for  the 
sixties  so  that  we  can  take  full  advantage 
of  the  gathering  forces  for  economic  prog- 
ress both  at  heme  and  abroad.  By  a  proper 
coordination  ef  our  new  tax  and  fiscal  pro- 
gram, debt  management,  monetary  policy 
and  balance-of -payments  policy  we  can  make 
this  tax  program  a  key  to  resolving  the  Inter- 
locking goals  of  domestic  growth  and  ex- 
ternal stability  that  are  inseparable  from 
one  another  in  the  open  competitive  en- 
vironment in  which  we  and  our  trading 
partners  and  friends  in  the  free  world  now 
live. 

4.  These  three  measures  give  body  to  a 
poeltlve  policy  of  reversing  the  hampering 
effects  of  the  tax  system  on  Investment  In- 
centives apd  materially  strengthening  those 
incentives    to    provide    increased    Jobs,    in- 


creased productivity  and  competitive  effi- 
ciency, and  a  vigorous  economic  growth. 

The  new  Investment  incentives  Inolude: 
The  investment  credit  of  1963,  together  with 
the  1964  revision  ellmliuitlng  any  reduction 
in  depreciation  basis  to  reflect  the  credit, 
the  1963  revised  depreciation  guidelines,  the 
propoeed  reductton  of  overaU  corporate  rates 
from  sa  to  48  percent  and  the  normal  tax 
rate  on  the  first  626,000  of  corporate  Income 
fixMn  80  to  aa  percent,  and  the  reduction  of 
Individual  rates  on  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses, and  the  unlimited  carryover  of  capi- 
tal losses  for  individuals  at  a  rate  of  11.000 
a  year.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
changes  is  to  give  a  dramatic  shift  in  em- 
phasis on  investment  in  our  tax  system. 

These  changes  have  greatly  Increased  the 
after- tax  profitahlllty  on  Investment.  They 
have  shortened  dramatlcaUy  the  period  of 
risk  or  payout  on  new  investment.  They 
have  greatly  increaasd  internal  cash  fiow, 
particularly  for  small  business  \inlts  wher^ 
availability  of  capital  is  an  Important  limita- 
tion on  the  growth  and  -  development  of 
enterprise. 

Kach  of  theee  changes  is  important  sepa- 
rately. For  example,  the  change  in  the  ad- 
ministrative rules  concerning  depreciation 
doea  more  than  reduce  the  guideline  lives  for 
machinery  and  equipment  to  conform  to  up- 
to-date  practice;  it  incorporates  a  new  set 
ot  rules  that  permit  the  businessman  much 
greater  freedom  in  fixing  his  preferred  life  for 
machinery  and  equipment,  provided  only 
that  his  actual  replacetnent  pattern  con- 
forms to  bis  estimate  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

This  policy  together  with  the  investment 
credit  and  lowered  rates  of  business  taxes 
will  not  only  result  in  increased  moderniza- 
tion and  stepped-up  growth  in  existing  prod- 
uct and  service  areas;  they  should  q>eed  the 
translation  of  product  developments  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  {Mxxluctlon  and  distri- 
bution line  in  an  ever-faster  cycle  and  help 
to  provide  inviting  outlets  for  new  technol- 
ogy, Incentive,  processes,  and  ventxires  which 
mean  new  Jobe  nt  home  and  new  markets 
both  here  and  abroad. 

But  It  is  the  total  or  combined  effect  that 
should  be  decisive. 

By  Increasing  the  profitability  and  lessen- 
ing the  period  of  risk  of  new  Investment 
these  measxu-es  adopt  the  most  effective  way 
to  make  more  attractive  the  investment  de- 
cisions which  are  not  being  taken  today. 
They  make  today's  marginal  investment  the 
acceptable  venture  of  tomorrow.  They  open 
the  door  wide  for  new  technologies  and  new 
products  and  services  which,  if  they  are  de- 
veloped with  their  new  nuirkets.  create  new 
demand,  additional  investment  and  new  Jobs 
that  would  never  have  been  available  before. 

6.  These  measiu-es  seek  to  effect  a  bal- 
anced tax  reduction — one  purposely  designed 
to  iM'ovlde  both  additional  consiuner  pur- 
chasing power  and  direct  investment  incen- 
tives. 

This  balance  served  not  only  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  equity  in  a  direct  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  but  also  important  eco- 
nomic objectives.  It  was  felt  that  both 
approaches — tax  reduction  to  stimulate 
both  consumption  and  investment — inter- 
acting together  would  achieve  a  more  dy- 
namic and  sustained  growth  than  would  re- 
sult from  a  reliance  on  one  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  recently  enacted  tax  bill  provides  a 
substantial  stimulus  to  consiuner  purchas- 
ing power.  Of  the  reductions  to  individuals 
amounting  to  fO.2  billion,  it  is  expected  that 
eventually  about  $8.6  billion  will  be  spent 
on  additional  consiunptlon.  The  largest 
share  of  the  Individual  reductions  will  go 
to  those  with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  less, 
who  need  it  most,  who  account  for  close  to 
85  percent  of  all  taxable  returns,  and  who 
are  likely  to  put  a  large  part  of  their  tax 
reduction  into  the  spending  stream.     This 
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is    where    the    customers    live.      Under    the 

nSSnt^TtH*^  •""  '^*y  received  nSriy'w 
w?^  tL?,  .K*  °''*""  individual  reduction, 
TJL^  '^"*  °'  "^«  individual  tax  load 
being  decreased  from  60  to  48  percent 

the  .nJ!!]!^"f  «^^«°d»'urea  generated  by 
Jmrn^h-T*  '1  take-home  pay  resulting 
from  the  tax  cut  to  individuals  wUl  set  In 
motion    the    familiar    economic    JrocJ?  S 

•  Tut  ?hr^^^  ""  "P*^"'  ^"'^  '■"'P*'^'  t^Kh- 

out  the   economy  and   ultimately   increwes 

consumer    spending    by    several    tUn«^ 
amount  of  the  Initial  tax  cutr-the  so-called 
r^«'«P"«r 'actor.    That  strong  and  stTsSnS 
■     V!L      *'°°«"°i«^'-  demand-and  thus  in  mar- 
kets  and  profits  for   business— will  further 
bolster  the  direct  tax  incentives  to  Z'^l 
^!S     .        .  encourage    investment    in    Job 
Sl^.^n^''?   'acuities,   stressing   of   consuier 
demand  is  required.     The  purchasing  power 
tlviv  ,?.°m  """  '°"^*  ^  increased  to^ec- 
SSLhiV^"  Pf***"^  productive  capacity  so 
that  addlUons  to  productive  capacUy  wUl  be 
worthwhile  or  replacement  of  obsoletT  high 
cost  capacity  desirable.  * 

The  operation  of  direct  investment  incen 
tlvee  Will  add  to  the  total  of  cons^er  pur- 

?oh^^f  ^°^^'  ^  ^^  ^^"ds  o'  additional 
Jobholders,  suppliers,  etc.  This  process  adds 
an  accelerator  effect  to  the  procew  of^owS 
that  wiU  fiow  from  the  tai  progr^^  Se 

aiding  and  abetting  the  other,  is  of  vital 
importance,  giving  the  prograi  a  ballS 

o?e\\o^ie5"^t.^""  "°^*  ^^"^^'^^  -<» 

tio^n  ^t.f*'''"".*  ^''^  °^  ^^  "^^^  a  reduc- 
tion In  Income  tax  rates  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  income  tax  reform  In  both  the  ••  JS- 
nomlc"  and  structural  senses 

th^Vf^^^fK^"''^  Bignlfled  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  current  high  tax  rates  from 
top  to  bottom,  both  individual  and  cSonS? 

ofZ^''''^''"  '°^  malntenance^a  p^t 
of  our  permanent  tax  structure 

thl?'th!l  ^^^^  ■   national  conviction 

i^\Sr:^^'  '^-^  ^  distortions  rSt 

du^?°.nl!^  f'  ^^  ~=*'''  provisions  wlU  re- 
duce  income  taxes  by  a  gross  total  of  $12!4 
^^ii°M  annually  when  the  program  to  fully 
cJS,  r*  *!'"*'***  ""^"^  611  TWlTl^n  te  aUo! 
Sjfra^T"*?""  ""  individual  andlo^ 

MX  reduction  as  a  consequence  of  other 
structural  changes.  The^maining  nrovl! 
Bions,  of  a  base  broadening  nature  wiU  in 
yraTmor^tL"^  %^*^'  °'  •sasUJfon'a" 
cSTn^M  toat^  offsetting  the  structural 
♦i^?^»  ■*  '°^  revenue,  and  leaving  a  net 
total  tax  cut  of  $n.5  billion  ^ 

^^ilJ^^^J^'^r^'^  °'  *^*"  overwhelming  Ex- 
ecutive  and  Legislative   choice  of   a   ^l^ 

tL^       1?-°°°'"**="  *"  ™'o™  and  struc- 

s^^  S'f  °'t!!°°  '°'  P'^P^**^  Of  eqm?y 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  many  TOm- 
mentators  who  choose  to  define  tM  WrfS^ 
on^y    n  terms  of  base  broadening  ^^ 

^2s  o^7,jf«^Kn^,r'^,^y  Presidential  priT 
bC?^ifh  t^^/.^^'lHon  of  rate  reduction  In  a 
?^ls  w«  i!Ll^  reduction  of  $10.3  billion 

lnThe"^4!Si;^"°^  -  '*««^'^  J^SoS 
whlSVo-Sld^h':;.  ^rSS  aSSSioK^ 

e^rrp^icJt^TmuVfeLs^^r 

S"  b'aS'if'rt  2?^*  ^-X'^n'Sf  £  S: 
MX  Dase  if  net  tax  reduction  had  been  on 
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.^^t  Revenue  Act  of  1964  represents  a  deci- 
sion to  arrest  the  gradual  bt^^S^'^ 
base  through  special  preferences  and  prtS! 
leges  for  certain  groups  of  Uxoave«-  ThI 
design  Of  the  future,  if  ttie  poU^'i'Se  iS 
art  is  followed,  wfil  be  the  ?roSLl?n  of  ^^ 
essary  revenues  at  the  lowest  Dossible^ 
rates  whenever  tax  reductloTor^  iroS^ 
emng  opportunities  are  present^  W^ 
a  commendable  switch  from  the  old  paUern 
of  opening  new  "loopholes-  in  the  ^x\IIa^^ 

c  SrnriL"'  '^"^    '-vlrable^e?ult"o?1^! 
creasing  pressure  upward  on  existing  rates  or 
PMsing  up  the  opportunlUes  of  tax  reSuc 
rZ^JiTATJl"--'  '-  .ener^atfoT?; 

reCS^«  allegiance   to  the  principle   of 
rewards— the   leaving  of  increased  oernenr 

STe^l^^'  ''^  ^«'  withTth^rvS.',; 
invest  additional  effort  and  caoltai  tn  Z^ 

^^^SSaS^tSt^'S"^'^  ^  ^««-ces  in- 
7.  The   two   enactments   renresent   .   ««-, 
d^rmlnatlon  by  the  executive  aTd  the  Con 

tMn  ,^K  -  Improvement  in  the  tax  evi- 
SL^  «ffort«  at  economic  tax  ref<JS" 
ri^^^^^""^  "^*  **««•  to  periodic  aS^ 

CH  tne  sixties  concluded  thai-  -tkmIT^^^^*^ 

B^Jt^^thS^en^XS^'be"^"  ^"  "^« 
^associated  with  a  «>iid  efftt^^'*."*^'^  '^'^ 

guity  and  -truct^'^^SSSa^^^r  s^! 
.*Sct^%?S^--^*Jfrevenue''rL»"S 
two  acts  Of  "ES^^^^Jf^l*^'  .tbe 
provements  in  tt^vti^^tll  f^^"*  ^- 
and   the  revi.n,.-   iZ?.    ^    '  th®  tax  system 

creased  the  equltv  o/^«  L  •"*"  °°*  °^y  »^- 
the  revenue  rtisS^^hVr^*'.'^*"  '^'^^ 
back   into  raTTed?c«or  ?^  ^"^  ^"^^ 

"fn-or  t^-reS""-"  -^^i^^ 
a^vedU^u^'SJtSrSS^-   "^^ 
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tlon  of  mineral  properties  for  ch^rgSlJl 

Subeta^ntlally  reduced  the  tax  adv«nt^«- 
Of  mutual  thrift  assocUtloii  o^^SS^ 
financial  Institutions  resulting  f^^^^^ 
^-lulatlon   Of  eamlnS;"if  STd^t-'Je" 

Allowed  salvage  value  un  to  10  iv.ro-r,*    * 
the  cost  Of  th7orlginal  L^t  to^^Hi    °' 

tlOMcontrollM^S  *^  ""^"■ 

forforelpTtaiSr^"'"'  "^  *^°"rse.  a  credit 

Tax  profits  from  sales  of  US    oat*nt«  ♦« 

foreign  subeldlaires  at  ordinarf  ratt.^  2,,^ 

capital  gains  rates  "^^«ry  rauier  than 

Keetrlct  the  exemption  from  XJ 1    t^»  ^ 

the  structural  sen—^w  ***  reform  In 

bill  dealing  wlto  stSk^^^  jS^Sll'i^H  ' 
ing  companies.  IntereetMi  fW^£l!r^  °^'*' 
minimum  de^ltTS^^^Pff^^^t.. 
ance^d  group  term  lif  e^uS?ci  ^e  ^ 

«iV^-r^rn-«.¥!S 

tiu^g  revenue.    NonethftHi- fif^         recap- 
tions remove  or  n«.<*  .    ^**  modifica- 

Btruotural    «^^^iS  S.<SS' tS^'^l  " 
revenue  rather  than  (rain  it  ^Sl       ^    '°** 

are:  the  mt^xlu^n^ai  avSSn'/^^'"* 
to  meet  the  nrohi^m.  \v#v.       ^r^^  ^^tem 

the  split^^S^'S?  £»t"lS.'^.'°«^*'- 
bracket  into  fo^  SL£^t^^:i^  **« 
differentiation   for   27(5^*^5?'^^^'^ 

rth^TssLs--?  iSs^-HHr" 

vL?t^S?efXXr£-^^ 
Incomes  without  the  W»Si»!  .*        ^^  ^°^ 

«...  -».^,i.*s,rs;^»jiS2 
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o#  rftlaliic  ezamptic  ns 
tloB  for  cmplOTM'a 
or  not  Tvlinbunad 
rtBuowmXat  tti*a 


the  MkUttooal  deduc- 

mowlng  mcptnnaem  wbethcr 

b7  tbe  amptoyw;  ukI  tbe 

oonaolldaited  ntums 


pfl  emit  I 


pnlOle 


letMktlTC 


pijpoae 


Perh»pa  tlie 
Involved  In 
tunl 

mnd  rate  reduoMod. 
cliangee  thwnwtlvef. 
heretofore 
fdaoed  under 
tioa.    The  public 
•Iway*  agree  with 
iwoper  datete,  the 
and  teetanldana 
lattve  aooeptance 
Tleed. 

TXm  Important 
blUaeairy  forward 
and  atnaotural 
•ttampta  at 

8.  TtkB  tltrae 
•ffeeClve  t«aort  to 
■netatnlng 
qoaDcy  of  eycUoal 

The  Impact  at 
the  proapeci  or 
have  oontrttMited 
period  at  eoooomk 


te  Mdanlng  i 
atpmt 


debaite  at  the  lasuea 

and  other  struc- 

traax  net  tax  rediiotlaii 

la  aa  Important  aa  the 

Many  laauea  that  were 

only  hj  eiperta  have  been 

and  public  rrnTnlniii- 

knd  the  Congreea  do  not 

ttie  egqierta.     If,  after  a 

■oluUona  that  the  experts 

do  no4  secure  legls- 

then  others  may  be  de- 


1  Btct  U  that  both  of  theee 

bha  effort  to  secure  equity 

In   aasoolatloa   with 

tax  reform. 

represent  the  first 

tax  policy  aa  a  means  of 

and  reducing  the  fre- 


rei  Orm 
"econo  Bile 


I  ataMH»a1  ton 


The  recent 
glow  for  the 
trastad  with  the 
rtiortenlng  perloda 
before  thla  belnc 
of  aehlevlnc  thtf 
hlatary,  wUh 
rde.  la  boiind  to 
on  tax  poUey  aa 
eocnomle 

gat«  any  of  Hs 
dent  to  ralae  or 
porary  period  In  a 
vaaoe  aa  a 
tlon.    Thla 
however,  place  an 
neaa  In  both 
utUlae  timely  tax 
tool,  particularly 
monetary  and 
by  balance-of- 

In  conclusion, 
tlon  to  preaerlbe 
for  near  term 
There  la 
esty — ^I  have  no 

Indeed.  It  aeenv 
and  aee  how  the 
policy  Just 
practice  btf  ore 

At  least,  the 
you  advise  and 
assured  for  the 
that  our  tax  p<rtlcr 
them  to  do  mon 
create  more  jobs, 
work. 


ti»  1903  tax  actions  and 

an  adpatlon  of  the  1904  act 

Ifiportaotly  to  sustaining  a 

expanskm  for  37  months. 

lata  an  optimistic 

te  future.    When  oon- 

pteextrtlng  pattern  of  ever- 

of  expansion,  the  last  one 

15  months,  the  likelihood 

ongest  one  In  peacetime 

p  lUey  playing  an  Inqxctant 

f  wus  oontlnulng  attention 

in  important  measure  of 


a  very  g  X)d 

pr  gram. 


rteacrPed 


and    resp  onslbllltles 


qMdal- 


wlthln 


But.  the  turning 
resented  by  the 
last  a  years  has 
nlflcance  to  those 
orations 

Theirs  will  be  the 
ploying  their 
fiscal   policy 
national  dedsloa 
Instrument  "for 
the  general  welf) 
heavy   cm  scholaik 
writing   commltt^BS 
Congress,  the 
business  and  labo^, 
and  experts 
tax    policy 
unfinlahed  taak  In 
be  a  constant, 
analysis,  dtlaen 
login  the 
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appdrently  unwilling  to  dele- 

n  iponslblllty  to  the  Presl- 

l4wer  tax  rates  for  a  tem- 

pattem  prescribed  In  ad- 

of  economic  stablllza- 

reluctance  will, 

added  premium  on  alert- 

and  the  executive  to 

tctlon  as  an  antirecession 

n  periods  when  resort  to 

ereUt  stlmuliis  Is  precluded 

payfnent  difficulties. 

shall  resist  the  tempta- 

Aj  own  partlciilar  program 

defel<^>ments  In  tax  policy. 

reason  for  thla  mod- 


under  itandable 


Cam  I**" 


fitting -to  pause  a  while 
(  hanging  directions  In  tax 


actiially  work  out  In 

dedldtng  on  the  next  steps. 

An  srlcan  bxislnessmen  whcxn 

rt  present  oxight  to  be  fully 

Uiae  being  by  recent  events 

Is  to  help  and  encoxirage 

and  profitable  business, 

and  put  more  dollars  to 


point  In  tax  policy  rep- 

(fuinglng  directions  of  the 

pressing  longer  term  slg- 

who  have  special  qualifl- 

In    the    field. 

never  ending  taak  of  em- 

knowledge  of  tax  and 

the  framework  of  the 

now  taken  to  utilize  this 

toe  common  defense  and 

The  burden  will  be 

leglslat<vs   on    the    tax 

and   elsewhere   In   the 

utlve  branch,  leaders  of 

and  the  tax  executives 

here  tonight.    For 

la   tnily   an   ever- 

a  changing  world.    It  will 

responsibility  for 

and  declslonmak- 


reprciented 
formvlatton 


era -abiding  ] 


demoen  tic  proceaa. 


But  as  recent  devel(^mentfi  in  tax  policy 
Indicate,  where  men  of  good  wtll  and  con- 
cern for  the  nattonal  Interest.  In  Govern- 
ment and  out.  seek  a  meaningful  conaensua 
oo  a  tax  pcdley  that  serves  the  entire  nation, 
rather  than  special  groups,  that  responsi- 
bility can  and  will  be  discharged. 


TelevisioB  Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoaioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  TV  viewing  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  This 
survey  contradicted  results  of  a  supposed 
national  poll  which  was  taken  by  the 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  The  Los  Angeles  poll 
points  up  the  need  for  closer  scrutiny  of 
the  rating  firms  and  a  look  toward  over 
representation  of  the  rural  areas. 

Parts  of  the  Los  Angeles  poll  follows: 

TXLIVISION      SXTSVXT — TIMES      ReaOEK      PaNEL 

QuxsTiONNAnuE  No.  26.  November  1963 

PTJKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  find 
out: 

1.  The  general  acceptance  ol  the  programs 
and  conunerclals  that  are  new  this  fall,  and 
the  extent  of  television  viewing  as  compared 
to  last  year. 

2.  The  extent  of  usage  of  the  TV  Times, 
and  suggestions  for  Improvement. 

3.  The  readiness  of  the  public  to  accept 
pay  TV,  their  opinion  of  It,  and  bow  much 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

4.  The  volume  of  existing  color  sets  and 
UHF  sets,  and  the  intention  to  purchase  in 
the  near  futxu^. 

SUMMARY 

Of  the  99  percent  Times  reader  panel 
homes  that  have  TV  sets,  more  than  one- 
third  have  more  than  one  working  television 
set. 

The  programing  this  fall  is  favorably  ac- 
cepted, however,  one-fourth  of  the  panel 
considers  the  commercials  worse  than  last 
year's:  and  almost  half  of  the  men  and  more 
than  a  third  of  the  women  are  watching 
television  less  this  year. 

The  TV  Times  Is  used  by  90  percent  of 
the  homes  with  television,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  women  and  about  h&lf  of  the 
men  use  it  6  to  7  nights  a  week.  The  most 
frequent  suggestion  for  improvement  is  bet- 
ter description  of  programs,  while  two  out 
of  five  hoiisefaolds  think  that  it  does  not 
need  any  Improvement  at  all. 

The  panel  is  evenly  split  on  whether  they 
think  pay  TV  Is  a  good  Idea  or  not,  however, 
only  one-sixth  would  definitely  want  pay  TV 
If  they  could  have  it  tcanorrow. 

They  would  like  better  programs,  but  are 
apprehensive  of  the  cost  and  dont  want  to 
spend  very  much.  Many  would  like  more 
Information  about  pay  TV. 

A  definite  Increase  in  the  number  of  homes 
with  color  television  sets  Is  Indicated,  while 
UHF  is  not  gaining  much  acceptance. 

Times     Rzaoess     Rxjxct     Natiokallt     Top 
Rated    Pkogram 

According  lo  the  October  28,  November  11, 
and  December  2  Issue  of  Broadcasting,  "Bev- 
erly Hillbillies"  has  the  highest  rating  na- 
tionally.   However,  while  It  did  not  achieve 


a  top  10  rating  on  the  favorable  list,  both 
men  and  women  of  the  Times  reader  panel 
named  this  program  among  their  top  10  least 
liked  programs. 

Of  the  least  liked  programs,  a  particular 
western,  or  westerns  in  general  were  men- 
tioned by  20  percent  of  the  women  and  13 
percent  of  the  men.  Both  men  and  women 
ranked  Judy  Garland  and  Jerry  Lewis  on  the 
unfavorable  list.  Crime  and  violence  pro- 
grams were  mentioned  by  12  percent  of  the 
women,  and  the  same  amount  of  men  men- 
tioned panel  and  quiz  ahows  unfavorably. 

Question  7.  What  television  programs  do 
you  like  the  least? 

(In   percent] 

Men    Women 
Any  particular  western  or  west- 
erns in  general 13  20 

Beverly  HlllbUlles 9  12 

Judy  Garland 7  11 

Jerry   Lewis 8  10 

Panel  and  quiz  shows 12  8 

Crime  and  violence  programs..  5  12 


The  Wolf  in  ''Rif  hU"  Clothing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH   CAKOLZKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  of  Augusta,  Oa.,  has 
printed  In  Its  March  3,  1964,  Issue  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "The  Wolf  in 
'Rights'  Clothing."  This  editorial  makes 
many  good  points  that  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
makes  Bome  particularly  appropriate 
comments  on  the  very  eloquent  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsscll]  on  the 
CBS  program  "Face  the  Nation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   Wolf  d*    "Rights"   Clothing 

News  accounts  of  Senator  Richako  B.  Rus- 
sell's appearance  on  "Face  the  Nation"  Sim- 
day,  help  to  confirm  one  of  the  principal 
points  made  by  the  Senator:  The  American 
public  has  not  really  been  told  what  is  con- 
tained In  this  far-reaching  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

United  Press  International  took  seven  para- 
graphs to  tell  what  Russell  said  about  the 
prospects  of  compromise  and  the  strategy 
that  could  be  expected  from  opponents  and 
proponents  of  the  bill.  But  nowhere  did  it 
mention  his  commente  on  the  content  of  the 
bill. 

The  Associated  Press  devoted  10  paragraphs 
to  Russell's  views  on  legislative  strategy 
and  lobbying  In  the  civil  rlghte  battle,  and 
only  2  to  his  explicit  expressions  of  concern 
over  how  the  bill  would  affect  the  American 
people. 

Neither  wire  service  made  any  mention, 
so  far  as  we  can  determine,  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell's repeated  assertions  that  (1)  the  pub- 
lic U  not  aware  of  what  this  measure  would 
mean  to  Individual  Americans,  and  (2)  If 
the  public  was  aware  of  this.  It  would  de- 
mand that  the  Senate  reject  the  House- 
passed  bill. 
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The  fact  that  this  did  not  aBiM»-  i»  ♦k* 

totnuj  explaining  why  the  pubUc  toSJJJ 
inrormed  en   one  at  th«  mn^  mtH^S^  Z 

piece,  at  legislation  .^  t^^SJi*'^?^ 
calendar  of  Oongreaa.  *PP*»r  on  the 

Publlo  discussion  of  this  bMl  has  iM*n  ^ 

s  ^^^Lir^'  the'^iiirs^ps^t"? 

an  emotional  leveL    But  we  wouldX  i^J 

p^  ^tl'^  "•  "^  ^  admit  tlul  S 
^^        ^*^  '  P*^  *o  «M»  fall  ™ 
seJ^.^i't,^  ^^^^  American.  Including  him- 

JS"h7S^~*    ^^    intervlewars    Sunday 

It    -»  «f;    ,  °^rgla  «  eenloc  solcm  described 
gove^i^SS!"'  "'""  '^'^  °-  -y-^^ 

to^oto^r  iSf  "^'^^  '"^*  «>«^  Senators 

s  i°?h'v^j  srs.r  sno"i^nrh!s' 

iSivrha-ehSr,"  -^^  -1.^ 
Blv^'a'5SL:?™K'***°*  ^^""^  •  la'^  that 

How  many  Americans  want  &  n..  m-  .. 

sCiSsr^T^  "*  ^to'^cu^*^- 

"irmg.  nnng  and  promoting  oracUcM  of  J^ 
vate^employers  under  a  ^e^^""^ ^^ 

th?7o^%^SS^J-t  to  break  down 

?r„b™Sr£lf^-s 

to^'',.'^"^  ^""t  their  Federal  tax  dollars 

jj^aju^  .o ...  .„.„„„„  o,"r^,s 

One  Incident  that  occurred  In  Waj^hin^^^ 

^j^'.  T  "^"^'^^^  theiri^uTsrisjs; 

Rjssnxs  charge-and  the  strength^TS; 
JudlJlary   ^^ttej      j^^'  °'  ^^  ^""^ 

au^rs'^'Su?^wL%';trt?iv;:^-h*ai 

individual  cltlMi^Tn  .^'  '°^"*try  and  over 
attempt^  slnTe  tL«  V  ^^f*"  °'''"  •*^°~ 
United^SitL'^^LXSr"'""^"    °'   "^* 

an7bSir StUSS  wrS^  '"^^ 
Stotes.-  '^tween  Washington  and  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or  VXBBASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIU5SENTATIVE8 

Monday,  February  10, 1964 

^v^rlFSS^"^'    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 

sS^ari^JS*°^  ^^^^  ^  the  United 
Bcaces  are  aining  a  main  oolnt  in  th» 

^:ff^  affectln^X^SlflliS. 
Stock  Indu^nr.  and  that  point  Istoat  the 
Jotuwon  admlnlstraUon  Is  stroiSToD! 
W6e*to  all  restrictions  on  iS^  ani 

uJJ^d^^'  ^^^  newspaper  in  the 
MLvlii  f^^Jr.  ^^^^^^^  this  and  are 
»ylng   It   publidy.   such   as   the    WaU 

Street  Journal  of  March  6. 

I  recommend  this  story  to  my  col 
leagues  In  the  hope  they  mS  iSn^ll 
b^k  to  their  districts  and  tSuh^eo. 

The  article  foUows: 

^^'''SL^^  ^^  °'  °^^  To  CUBB  IMPORTS  Or 

Mxat:  JoHKaoir  Wins  a  Big  Victory 
(By  a  Wail  street  Journal  staff  reporter) 

rn^^^^''^\^^^T^^Z'^  curb 
a  vote  of  46to  IT  **®'***^  ^  the  Senate  by 

provide   .  miSri   M   ,S  ""  "O"*"  "' 

earlier  and  fiW  tM^  «^  •"**  •  °^°^th 
t^U-i^rts~£-^-"--^^ 

Sfu»iS^«frSt-^ 

thls^u'SSy^^Sd^i^'rJLTu'^  ''^""^  ^**» 
with  Australia  nSw2^«^  "^^  agreements 
three  hea^i-t  ntT.  *°'*' '^'^  ^l»nd,  the 
UnZlS^^  deliverers  of  beef  into  thj 

wo^d'  r^*2b^,S-?«  -endment 
the  pendlngl«SS-^^»  "  "  deathblow  to 
defe^  iSSte^Td^  .^'*'""'  ^'"t  It. 
Senate  SprorsTS  S^T^m   Z  T^  '*  '^^ 

oonsumntlon  ^     »ii!!^     *""*  to  Increase 

WoaUy  grown  IBJa^ltVV:^'  *°  ^"^  domes- 
P«Ud  IrtSSgS^Sr^^^^^^^^  to  that 


«»  who^SS.^n^VTll?"**'*^  to  farm- 
out  that  WlS??t^*^''*="**^  W»th- 
whJrTLj^     ^'  "  *•  *l»ought  that  farmerB* 

a^tS^  IJfi^**"^"'^^  controls. 

cult  one  for  him  to  ^  l^^}"^^  **"°- 

l^^ece  Of  leglslatlS^bJ^SsT^Sj^^Prff 
™Port  quotas  for  h***.!-     Tvt-f  *'™Poeed  stiff 

debate,  le  ^Sl^thaf^, JS^^"^'' 
Poeltlon  (against  th*  Wr,,.v^^  ^"^^  "T 
may  not  dS^Slu^  g^^  amendment) 

SiSr~X^Sr- 
"^t  with  an  inte^eS;^'^^^  ~"««lf. 

venuons.  l^'^sli^^^^-^^^ 

M^s^  ^lo^y^wS.^snit  S; 

clS^'re^^^Sn^^^.-^/orth  a.  the 

Only  four  Repu^aS  sl?i^A?°♦K^?fto^S• 
crats,  while  Mr  Fft«mL.  ^th  the  Demo- 
not  only  Sw^wf^?*  Pfcked  up  support 

|uch    diry'SS.r;iSla^°^*"oSt^ 

orders  pn^L^'J^  amendment  In 
aouthem  fare«  «i„^**°°  '^^Won,  the 
Senator  H.uSdiSL'*"'*****'^  ^ted. 


ResoIuboM  of  die  New  York  Board  of 
RaUw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

C  *XW   TOSS 

™  ™  ^™*™  O,  TOE  DNrm,  STAras 

^^AteH,  Iforcft  t,  19(4 
and  homes  for  the  aSd'    X?^«    ^i'!!*' 

^^'^*>^.  JanuaJy^:  ml  """^ 


* 
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been  derelict  in  advancing  this  important 
doctrine,  whieh  has  already  been  supported 
by  many  free  nations  seeking  to  express  the 
conscience  of  mankind  in  this  crucial  issue. 

4.  TBX  JTWB  IN  ULAQ 

We  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
vestigate the  most  recent  discriminatory  leg- 
islation against  Jews  in  Iraq  reqxiiring  that 
every  Jew  report  to  Iraqi  authorities  within 
90  days  to  submit  proof  of  Iraqi  nationality. 
This  latest  restrictive  measin-e  against  Jews 
allows  the  government  arbitrarily  to  deprive 
Jews  stUl  residing  In  Iraq  of  their  citizenship 
and  control  of  their  property. 

This  discrimination  contravenes  the  VH. 
declaration  of  human  rights  and  the  declara- 
tion on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  now  being  considered  by 
the  UJJ.  Subconunlsslon  on  Prevention  and 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
Not  since  the  Nazi  era  has  any  government 
enacted  legislation  openly  based  solely  on 
religious  criteria. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  iuutnimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  foUowing  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
•  February  9,  1964,  by  Waldemar  A.  Niel- 
sen, president  of  the  African-American 
Institute : 

Africa  Is  Poised   on  the   Razor's  Edcs 
(By  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen) 

In  one  of  the  most  Ironic  episodes  of  re- 
cent history,  the  leaders  of  three  new  nations 
of  East  Africa — all  of  them  former  colonies 
of  Great  Britain — appealed  for  British  troops 
to  put  down  mutinies  In  their  armies. 
Through  prompt  and  effective  British  re- 
sponse, order  seems  now  to  have  been 
restored. 

The  lightning  chain  of  events  Illuminated 
for  a  vivid  and  frightening  moment  the  utter 
frailty  of  civilian,  constitutional  government 
in  these  newborn  nations.  Seen  In  the  con- 
text of  mounting  signs  of  stress  In  every 
part  of  Africa  In  recent  months,  the  dis- 
orders arouse  an  urgent  question:  Are  these 
"growing  pains"  or  the  beginning  of  a  col- 
lapse of  stability  in  Africa? 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  Is  that  In  one 
sense  the  troubles  occurring  In  Africa  have 
for  the  most  part  been  quite  ordinary  and 
not  unexpected.  Push  aside  the  fiy-whlsks, 
the  beaded  hats,  the  feathered  dancers,  the 
Watusl  warriors  7  feet  tall  and  the  unfamiliar 
names  and  places  and  It  becomes  clear  that 
the  new  African  states  are  going  through 
the  process — and  the  mistakes — which  new 
states,  especially  those  conceived  In  revolu-> 
tlon,  have  normally  gone  through. 

Even  the  oldest  of  the  newly  Independent 
nations  of  Africa  Is  but  7  years  old;  and  26 
of  the  35  have  yet  to  celebrate  their  fourth 
birthday.  Thus,  In  terms  of  parallels  with 
American  history,  Africa  Is  in  the  1790*8. 
That  was  the  jjerlod  when  we  physically 
drove  out  of  the  country  and  into  Canada  a 
good  portion  of  our  opposition,  tarred  and 
feathered  some  who  remained  and  expro- 
priated (legally  and  Illegally)  the  property 
of  not  a  few.  We  oppressed  the  native  tribes, 
saw  corruption  flourish  in  our  new  official- 


dom   and   denoiinced    the    idea    of    foreign 
military  bases  on  our  soil. 

We  tnok  large  quantities  of  foreign  aid  and 
oredits,  while  simultaneously  denouncing  the 
greed  of  those  who  offered  it.  We  i4>plauded 
every  revolution  anywhere,  declared  our  firm 
intention  to  remain  neutral  and  aloof  from 
the  struggles  among  the  then  great  powers, 
and  issued  hc^er-than-thou  statements  on 
the  political  and  international  troubles  of 
other  nations. 

We  passed  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts, 
which  made  it  a  criminal  offense  to  organize 
to  oppose  measures  of  the  Government  or  to 
speak  ill  of  the  Congress  or  the  President. 
The  Jeffersonlans  oomplained  bitterly  that 
the  Federalists  had  created  a  one-party  state 
and  were  resorting  to  illegal  measures  to 
smash  all  political  freedom. 

In  the  end,  the  United  States  fovmd  its  way 
back  to  democracy  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Ideals  of  Its  revolution.  Afrjoa,  too,  in  the 
end  must  find  its  own  best  means  of  govern- 
ing itself.  However,  there  are  at  least  three 
debits  whlc±i  may  make  the  achievement  ot 
unity  and  stability  even  more  difficult  for  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  than  it  was  for  the 
United  States. 

The  first  debit,  internal  military  ;»T>b- 
lems,  did  not  immediately  arise  to  plague  oxir 
new  Union.  It  was  70  years  before  civil  war 
put  the  durability  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem to  the  crucial  test;  and  our  military  has 
honored  the  principle  of  civilian  control  from 
the  start.  But  the  Congo  had  Katimga  in  its 
first  year;  Algeria  and  Moroooo  began  a  border 
war  on  the  heels  of  Indepiendenoe;  and  mili- 
tary revolts,  including  those  recently  in  east 
Africa,  have  already  occurred  in  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  the  new  African  States. 

In  weak  and  unstable  nations,  military 
elements  are  often  the  single  strong,  orga- 
nized and  disciplined  factor.  In  situations 
of  InstabUlty,  they  move  toward  power.  That 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  In  Africa — and 
may  become  Increasingly  so. 

A  second  problem  of  special  dif&culty  for 
the  new  African  States  is  a  hangover  from 
the  era  of  colonialism — namely,  a  network 
of  borders  and  boundaries  which  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  Africa's  political  map  was  essen- 
tially drawn  in  the  late  19th  century  by  Eu- 
ropean statesmen  sitting  In  European  con- 
ference rooms — totally  without  reference  to 
African  realities.  Natural  geographical  boun- 
daries were  Ignored;  and  old,  well-established 
and  often  im>ud  language  and  ethnic  groups 
were  split  up  by  arbitrary  and  artificial  lines. 
The  present  rash  of  border  disputes — notably 
between  Ethloi^a  and  Somalia,  between 
Somalia  and  Kenya,  between  Togo  and 
Ghana,  between  M<»occo  and  Mauritania — 
Lb  one  obvious   and  inevitable  result. 

Regrettably,  frontiers  are  mcwe  easily 
traced  than  erased  and  It  will  require  miracu- 
lous statesmanship  and  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  African  nations  If  these  fateful 
markings  are  rationalized  without  the  fight- 
ing of  hundreds  of  battles  and  the  death  of 
thousands  of  men. 

The  third  factor  working  against  the  unity 
and  progress  of  the  new  states  Is  also  a 
leftover   from   the   past — tribalism. 

To  a  large  degree  the  tribe  is  still  the  so- 
cial, psychological,  economic,  and  even  gov- 
ernmental reality  in  much  of  Africa.  It  Is 
the  embodiment  and  the  fortress  of  prlml- 
tlvism  and  the  past.  To  modernize  and 
stabilize  the  new  states,  means  will  have  to 
be  found  to  reconcile  tradition  and  change, 
to  shift  loyalties  from  the  tribe  to  the  na- 
tion, and  to  convert  the  tribes  Into  building 
blocks  rather  than  roadblocks  to  progress. 

But  this  Is  especially  difficult  because  trib- 
alism, which  might  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  influences  of  modernism  over  the 
past  century,  was  preserved  and  fortlfled  by 
the  policy  of  indirect  rule— of  governing 
through  the  traditional  chiefs — which  was 
followed  by  the  colonial  powers.  Useful  as 
it  was  as  an  efficient  means  of  controlling 
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subject  peoples,  the  poUcy  had  the  effect  of 
entrenching  and  reinforcing  Ignorance,  su- 
perstition,  stagnation,   and   separatism. 

If  one  is  Inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  one 
can  catalog  quite  a  long  list  at  other  diffi- 
culties. Pov«ty,  though  not  so  bad  as  In 
some  parts  of  Asia,  Is  still  serious  and  wide- 
spread. Population,  as  in  all  of  the  imiderde- 
veloped  areas,  is  increasing  rapidly,  too  rap- 
Idly.  Sickness  and  disease  are  particularly 
conunon  In  the  tropical  areas  and  availability 
of  medical  care  is  as  limited  as  anywhere  in 
the  world,  nilteracy  Is  perhaps  greater  In 
Africa  than  in  any  other  major  region. 

On  the  economic  side,  Africa  is  caught  in 
the  same  vast  downward  spiral  of  prices 
tar  the  commodities  which  it  sells  to  the 
world  as  are  Latin  America  and  Asia.  For- 
eign ixivate  investment  iinderstandably  is 
not  ventiuing  into  Africa  in  any  substan- 
tial quantity  at  in-esent  and  Africa  Is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  continents  receiving 
American  foreign  aid.  Increasingly  great 
numbers  of  hopeful  young  pec^le  from  the 
countryside  gather  around  the  mushrooming 
cities  In  quest  of  Jobs— jobs  which  are  not 
there.  Their  discontent  and  disillusionment 
is  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

But  the  key  problem,  and  the  key  danger 
for  Africa,  lies  in  the  possibility  of  outside 
intervention  in  such  a  destructive  way — as 
in  the  eras  of  slave  trading  and  colonialism— 
that  the  continent  will  be  left  prostrate.  To 
a  very  considerable  degree,  whether  thta  oc- 
cvat  could  turn  on  either  of  two  factors:  the 
role  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  poUcy  with  re- 
spect t»  the  area,  or — the  ugliest  specter  at 
all— the  poesibUlty  of  a  major  race  war  in 
South  Africa. 

The  surprising  fact,  up  to  now,  Is  that  So- 
viet programs  on  the  whole  have  had  little 
success  in  Africa.  Ideologically,  althou^ 
"Afrtcan  socialism"  is  a  phrase  in  great  cur- 
rency, Marxism  has  had  little  attraction  for 
Africans.  With  the  exception  of  Ohana, 
there  Is  hardly  an  African  country  which  can 
seriously  be  called  Marxist  in  its  tuinUng  or 
its  avowed  objectives. 

OpeiwtlonaUy,  the  Soviet's  efforts  on  the 
whole  and  up  to  very  recently  have  been  a 
fiasco.  In  the  Congo,  after  a  most  vigorous 
attempt  to  establish  ttieir  influence,  they 
were  thrown  out,  body,  pamphlet  and  check- 
book. Guinea.  MaU  and  other  countries 
were  receptive  to  offers  of  Soviet  help  after 
they  woo  independence.  But  Russian  efforts 
to  provide  economic  aid  produced  rapid  dis- 
enchantment on  the  pejrt  ot  the  Africans, 
followed  by  a  turning  back  to  Western  aid 
and  relationships. 

Soviet  efforts  to  undermine  and  paralyze 
toe  United  Nations  have  aroused  strong  and 
general  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Afri- 
cans. The  Chinese  attack  on  India  in  1963 
similarly  produced  sharp  and  critical  reac- 
tions from  many  areas,  especially  east  Afri- 
ca. Bitore  recently,  inddents  Involving  Afri- 
can students  in  Bulgaria  and  Moecow  have 
made  Africans  in  all  parts  of  the  continent 
fuUy  aware  of  the  existence  of  racism  in  the 
Oommunlst-bloc  countries. 

Despite  these  setbacks,  however,  the  So- 
viets have  not  given  up.  The  recent  arms 
agreement  with  Somalia  has  dangerously 
altered  the  strategic  balance  In  east  Africa. 
The  meaning  of  the  recent  coup  in  Zanzibar 
Is  not  yet  fully  clear,  but  there  Is  evidence 
of  serious  Chinese  and  Soviet  involvement 
In  the  Congo  the  current  disorders  in  Kwilu 
Province  again  clearly  show  a  Red  thread  in 
the  pattern.  In  South  Africa,  CommvmUt 
penetration  of  the  protest  organizations  al- 
ready deep,  grows  deeper. 

The  Chinese,  too,  independently  of  the 
Russians,  have  been  active.  The  Angolan 
and  MoBamblque  Uberation  movements  have, 
in  recent  weeks,  decided  to  accept  aid  from 
Peking  after  faUlng  to  get  encouragement 
from  the  United  States.    The  recent  tour  of 


Ohou  Bn-lal  through  Africa  has  laid  a  basis 
of  relationships  upon  which  further  activity 
will  imdoubtedly  be  built. 

Figures  recently  gathered  in  a  oarefiU  prt- 
vate  survey  of  the  movement  of  young  politi- 
cal refugees  through  Dar-ee-Salaam,  Tangan- 
yika, the  principal  exit  of  the  underground 
railway  for  refugees  from  southern  Africa, 
reveals  tha*  about  1,000  such  refugees  have 
passed  through  in  the  past  2  years.  Of  these, 
swne  900  have  gone  on  for  training  to  Cuba, 
China  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Only  one-tenth 
have  come  for  education  and  training  to  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the  West.  Re- 
cent outbreaks  in  various  parts  of  Africa  ap- 
pear to  have  been  led  by  Soviet-trained  Afri- 
cans. As  Africans  trained  in  Communist- 
style  agitation  and  propaganda  begin  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  oountrles  in  coming 
months  and  years,  their  presence  could  mean 
severe  problems  for  the  newly  independent 
governments. 

The  other  great  danger  is  the  brewing 
trouble  in  southern  Africa,  where  the  last  act 
of  the  drama  of  Independence  is  about  to  be 
played.  In  Angola  and  Mozambique,  rebel- 
lion is  already  imderway  and  active  fighting 
can  be  expected  to  sptread  rapidly. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia,  it  Is  still  not  im- 
possible that  some  evolutionary  means  of 
increasing  African  political  control  vrtll  be 
found.  But  it  is  Just  as  likely  that  major 
violence  could  occur  within  the  next  few 
years. 

It  Is  in  South  Africa,  however,  that  the 
great  danger  both  for  Afrtca  and  fw  the 
world  simmers.  As  matters  now  stand,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  a  massive  and  hate- 
laden  race  war  will  rip  that  country  to 
shreds.  When  it  does,  the  emotions  of  all 
Africa  will  be  electrically  engaged.  In  a 
predictable  sequence,  as  the  killings  and 
atrocities  mount,  great  waves  of  feeling  will 
be  stirred  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  wcM-ld,  among  oolcx-ed  people 
everywhere  and  among  the  Western  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  United  States. 

In  such  clrcumsttmces  it  Is  dUBcult  to 
imagine  that  the  great  powers  will  not  be 
drawn  in.  If  they  should  become  involved, 
the  United  Nations,  hobbled  as  it  Is  by 
financial  stringency,  may  not  be  able  to 
mount  a  peacekeeping  operation  adequate 
to  head  off  a  direct  confrontation. 

Despite  this  ominous  outlook,  there  are 
scnne  basic  facts  about  Africa  that  give  rea- 
son for  hope.  Indeed,  in  the  view  of  many 
knowledgeable  observers,  Africa,  of  all  the 
underedeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  is 
theoretically  the  one  in  which  real  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  progress  is  the 
most  likely. 

It  is  inherently  a  rich  continent  and  has 
natural  resources  sufficient  to  support  sub- 
stantial economic  growth.  And,  unlike  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  for  eaxmple,  popula- 
tion pressure  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  desperate 
and  Immediate  concern. 

A  great  new  energy  has  been  released  by 
the  Independence  movement  in  Africa. 
There  is  a  mood  of  determination  to  over- 
come the  servitude  of  the  past  and  to  mod- 
ernize every  aspect  of  society.  Unlike  some 
of  the  other  impoverished  regions  of  the 
wcwld.  Africa  Is  not  characterized  by  cyni- 
cism, fatalism,  or  lassitude.  There  is  excite- 
ment and  a  freshness  of  spirit.  In  time  it 
could,  of  course,  be  wilted  by  frustration  but 
at  present  it  constitutes  a  vast  potential  for 
progress. 

There  is  also  an  almost  universal  hunger 
and  demand  for  education.  Africans  in  rap- 
Idly  increasing  numbers  are  going  to  school 
and  more  and  more  at  the  higher  levels  are 
going  abroad  for  training.  Those  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States  have  be«i  both 
capable  and  hard  working.  Despite  shift- 
ing to  a  very  different  educational  system  and 
despite  personal  and  social  adjustments,  they 
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have  made  remarkable  academic  records.  On 
the  whole,  even  in  our  best  colleges  an* 
universities  their  grades  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  those  of  American  students  at 
the  same  institutions. 

The  first  major  contingent  of  African  grad- 
uates from  American  universities  will  begin 
to  return  home  this  ccming  June.  There- 
after the  fiow  wlU  grow  each  year.  Nations 
that  were  launched  Into  Independence,  some- 
times with  only  a  handful  of  college  grad- 
uates in  the  entire  country  wUl  shortly  have 
dozens — and  before  long  hundreds — of  qual- 
Med  people  whose  presence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  wiU  make  Itself  immediately 
and  constructively  felt. 

Particularly  Important  for  the  futiu'e  of 
Africa  Is  the  caliber  and  outlook  of  the  new 
leaders  who  have  come  to  the  fore  since  in- 
dependence. Nyerere  of  Tanganyika,  Kaunda 
of  Northern  Rhodesia,  Mboya  of  Kenya,  Azi- 
klwe  of  Nigeria,  and  Tour6  of  Guinea  are 
among  the  most  impressive  personalities  to 
have  appeared  on  the  world  scene  since  World 
War  n.  TTiey  began  as  vigtM-ous  luitural 
leaders  of  Independence  movements  leading 
those  struggles  with  courage  and  flair.  And 
following  independence  they  have  eetUed 
down  capably  and  earnestly  to  the  long  hard 
task  of  nation  building. 

Despite  a  meager  educational  background 
in  some  cases,  their  natural  talents  have  en- 
abled them  to  become  not  only  effective  na- 
tional leaders  but  increasingly  effective  fig- 
ures in  international  affairs.  To  a  remaj^- 
able  and  reassuring  degree  they  have  moved 
from  revolution  to  responsiblUty.  In  Africa 
the  m»e  radical  leaders  have  steadily  been 
losing  groimd  and  Influence  to  the  more 
moderate  figures. 

The  Addis  Ababa  Conference  of  African 
states  last  year  was  an  exceptional  demon- 
stration of  the  maturity  and  world  outlook  of 
the  participants.  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
another  international  meeting  of  recent 
years  whose  results  were  as  positive  and 
productive. 

Indeed,  the  practicality,  the  flexlbUity  of 
mind,  the  openness  to  new  ideas,  and  the 
basic  commonsense  of  African  leaders  are 
their  distinctive  mark.  Compared  with  the 
other  emerging  continents,  Africa  carried 
into  the  modem  age  a  less  biutlensome  bag- 
^ge  of  history,  of  self-pride,  of  destructive 
Ideology,  and  of  encrusted  social  structure 
to  impede  progress. 

ThMB,  if  determined,  hopefxil  and  hard- 
working human  beings  can  transform  the 
poverty  and  disorder  of  a  potenttaUy  rich 
continent,  then  there  is  good  cause  to  feel 
optimistic  about  the  longer  future  of  affairs 
in  Africa— if  the  Africans  are  permitted  the 
time  and  the  tranquility  to  accomplish  their 
task. 

But,  taking  into  account  all  the  current 
difficulties  as  weU  as  the  many  small  begin- 
nings of  constructive  development,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  short  run  the  prospects 
for  stability  and  advancement  are  disquiet- 
ing, though  not  bleak.  There  is  no  Ukell- 
hood  that  parUamentary  democracy  will  soon 
become  rampant  on  the  political  scene  and 
indeed  aU  but  6  of  the  35  Independent  Afri- 
can states  have  already  abandoned  all  pre- 
tense of  it.  But  if  means  are  found  to  main- 
tain discipline  and  control  of  national  mili- 
tary forces,  the  chances  for  internal  order 
and,  in  turn,  for  some  general  progress  are 
moderately  good. 

However,  if  it  is  difficult  to  see  clearly  even 
the  short-run  prospects  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress in  Africa,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  under- 
take prognostication  over  the  long  rxm. 

The  whole  vast  continent  Is  tremblingly 
poised  on  the  raaor's  edge  between  peace  and 
calamity— between  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing posslbUltles  of  h\mian  liberation  and 
progress  in  all  history  and  one  of  the  ugliest 
eventualities  of  chaos  and  international 
danger. 
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Mr.  Wricrt.  Dean,  I  am  opposed  to  it  be- 
caxuse,  first,  it  is  not  American  In  concept. 
Secondly,  I  believe  that  It  is  the  result  of 
evil  influences,  specifically,  the  Pabtan-So- 
clallst  Influence.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary— we  have  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  1957 
and  of  I960  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
used  repeatedly  with  great  success. 

Now.  If  this  bill  were  just  for  civil  rights — 
if  it  were  a  bill  contemplated  to  set  aside  the 
wrongful  action  of  scheming  election  offi- 
cials who  prevent  people  from  voting  who 
have  a  right  to  vote— neither  John  Satter- 
fleld  nor  I  wo\ild  have  anything  to  say.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  plan  for  com- 
pleto  reglmentotlon  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Dean  Manion.  That,  apparently,  wa£  the 
conclusion  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  notice 
that  you  have  in  your  hand  the  dissenting 
views  of  these  Congressemn,  in  which  they 
outline  a  number  of  righto  which  will  be 
taken  away  by  this  bill,  which  is  supposed 
to  confer  righto  and  to  protect  righto. 

It  would  be  interesting.  I  think.  Lf  you 
would  Just  read  the  list  of  the  righto  that 
win  be  token  away,  as  they  are  described  by 
the  dissenting  Members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.     Why  don't  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will.  But.  first,  may  I  make 
this  observation?  These  dissenters,  six  in 
number,  are  all  fine  lawyers.  They  have 
studied  this  bill.  They  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence, if  there  was  any.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing they  have  said.  Now  the  "righto"  they 
say  will  be  taken  away  are : 

"1.  The  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  'discrimination  or  segre- 
gation of  any  kind'  'at  any  establishment  or 
place,'  as  delineated  In  the  bill  (sees.  202- 
03). 

"2.  The  right  of  homeowners  to  rent,  lease, 
or  sell  their  homes  as  free  individuals  (sees. 
601-02). 

"3.  The  right  of  realtors  and  developers  of 
residential  property  to  act  as  free  agento 
(sees.  601-02). 

"4.  The  right  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  financial  institutions 
to  make  loans  and  extend  credlto  In  accord- 
ance with  their  best  Judgment  (sees.  001- 
02). 

"5.  The  right  of  employers  'to  hire  or  dis- 
charge any  individual'  and  to  determine  'his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment'  (title  VII) . 

"6.  The  seniority  righto  of  employees  in 
corporate  and  other  employment  (title  VII. 
title  VI  via  sec.  711(b) ). 

"7.  The  seniority  righto  of  all  persons 
under  the  Federal  civil  service  (sec.  711(a) ). 

"8.  The  seniority  righto  of  labor  union 
members  within  their  locals  and  In  their  ap- 
prenticeships iMX)grams  (title  II.  title  VI  via 
sec.  711(b)). 

"9.  The  right  of  labor  unions  to  choose 
their  members,  to  determine  the  righto  ac- 
corded to  their  members,  and  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  their  members  to  eeucii 
other  (tiUe  vn.  title  VI  via  sec.  711(b) ). 

"10.  The  right  of  farmers  to  freely  choose 
their  tenanto  and  employees  (title  VI  and 
title  VII) . 

"11.  The  right  of  farm  organizations  to 
choose  their  members,  to  determine  the 
righto  accorded  to  their  members,  and  the 
relationship  of  their  members  to  e«ich  other 
(title  VI  and  UtleVH). 

"12.  The  right  of  boards  of  trustees  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  colleges  to  de- 
termine the  handling  of  studento  and  teach- 
ing staffs  (title  rv,  titie  VI,  Utie  VII). 

"13.  The  right  of  owners  of  lims,  hotels, 
motels,  restoiu^mto,  cafeterias,  lunchrooms, 
soda  fountains,  motion  picture  houses,  the- 
aters, concern  halls,  sporto  arenas,  stadiums, 
and  other  places  of  entertainment  to  freely 
carry  on  their  businesses  in  the  service  of 
their  custconers  (title  n,  title  VI,  and  title 
VII). 


"14.  Tbe  right  of  the  States  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  all  Federal 
elections  and  many  State  elections  (title  I) . 

"15.  The  right  of  litiganto  to  receive  even- 
handed  Justice.  (A  complainant  under  this 
bill  can  have  the  Attorney  General,  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  represent  him,  But  the 
Individual  accused,  justly  or  otherwise,  has 
to  defend  himself  at  his  own  expense)  (sec. 
101(d).  UUe  IX)." 

(From  "Unmasking  the  Civil  Righto 
Bill "  Fundamental  American  Freedoms,  Inc.) 

Dean  Manion.  Personally,  I  think  that  is 
a  very  comprehensive  list,  Mr.  Wright,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  audience  does,  too.  These 
are  righto  that  are  affected,  that  are  taken 
away,  in  fact,  by  this  so-called  civil  righto 
bill  which  is  generally  represented  as  legisla- 
tion to  confirm  righto  and  to  protect  rights. 

Now.  if  there  is  anybody  not  affected  by 
this  bill  adversely — not  included  in  this 
list — I  certainly  cant  think;  of  them  offhand. 
Do  you  think,  Mr.  Wright,  that  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  weed  out 
of  this  bill  ito  unconstitutional  features? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to 
say  that.  Dean  Manlon.  We  must  depend 
upon  the  Senate.  Now,  let  me  give  you  the 
reason  why  I  think  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  not  do  it.  We  have  five  members  of  the 
Court  who  have  consistently  invaded  the 
field  of  legislation,  who  have  consistently 
woven  into  their  decisions  many  ideological 
and  philosophical  considerations  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  law. 

Indeed,  the  last  appointee  recently  said,  in 
substance,  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
not  rely  entirely  upon  the  law,  but  it  should 
take  Into  consideration  also,  the  sociological 
impact.  Well,  our  profession  and  the  busi- 
nessman must  rely  on  stare  decisis  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  Court,  becatise  ^f  ito  leg- 
islative complexion  and  ito  decisions,  to  l>e 
of  any  help. 

BILL    WOOLD    CREATE   RAMPANT   BUREAUCRACT 

Dean  Manion.  Certainly  we  are  going  to 
need  some  help  in  this  bill  because,  as  I  see 
it — and  if  I  am  wrong  about  this  you  may 
correct  me,  Mr.  Wright — there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  which  seto  up  any  boundaries  to 
the  inquisitorial  and  enforcement  powers  of 
these  agencies  which  will  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  Nothing  whatever.  You 
might,  for  instance,  have  a  Bobby  Baker  In 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  this  bill.  It's 
very  conceivable. 

Dean  Manion.  Everything  would  be  up  to 
his  own  Judgment? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  up  to  his  own  Judgment. 

Dean  Manion.  You  see,  my  friends,  one  of 
the  things  traditionally  required  of  legisla- 
tion which  delegates  power  of  enforcement 
is  a  line  of  braekete  and  boundaries  within 
which  the  enforcement  body  must  confine 
ttoelf.  The  legislation  should  not  give  ad- 
ministrative agencies  a  carta  blanche  to 
wend  their  way  through  your  business  and 
through  your  righto  at  random,  and  at  will. 
But  now,  as  I  understand  it.  14r.  Wright,  this 
bill  does  give  the  Government  such  a  carte 
blanche  without  any  legislative  bounds  or 
restrictions  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  my  sad  and  considered 
Judgment.  Dean  Manion,  that  if  this  bill 
passes,  the  American  individual  will  be  as 
much  controlled  as  is  the  poor  Russian  under 
the  Sovieto. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  that  ts  a  pretty  bleak 
prospect  for  the  generality  of  the  American 
public  who  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  bill 
to  protect  equal  righto.  Now,  what  about 
labor  unions,  Mr.  Wright?  What  can  they 
look  forward  to  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  WaieHT.  Complete  control.  Domina- 
tion of  their  poUeles.  Upsetting  of  senior- 
ity. And  the  forceful  taking  Into  tmlons  of 
persons  who  are.  perhaps,  not  adequate  or 
eligible. 

Dean  Manion.  How  about  a  union  mem- 
ber, for  instance,  who  is  out  of  a  job,  and  is 
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entitled  by  his  union  seniority  to  be  next 
called  Ln  to  take  a  vacant  place.  Under  this 
legislation,  can  he  be  shunted  aside  and  per- 
haps a  nonunion  member  be  selected  to  come 
in  and  take  the  vacancy? 

Mr.  Wright.  Very  definitely. 

Dean  Manion.  I  do  not  believe  that  union 
people  understand  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  this  legislation  in  that  respect. 
What  about  the  so-called  public  accommo- 
dations section  that  they  have  talked  so 
much  about,  Mr.  Wright.  What  does  that 
have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  has  reference  among  other 
things  to  every  housing,  lodging,  boarding 
house.  The  law  provides,  however,  that  if 
there  are  only  five  that  occupy  a  place.  It 
shall  not  apply.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
it's  good  for  five,  or  for  six,  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  four.  But,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  under  the  law  as  we 
have  struggled  for  it  from  our  forefathers. 
If  this  law  becomes  a  law  in  fact,  we  will 
turn  the  clock  back  beyond  the  time  when 
our  forefathers  fought  for  freedom.  From 
dignity  of  the  individual  under  the  rule  of 
law,  we  will  go  back  to  the  rule  of  men. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  that  is  unfortunate. 
I  think  you  said,  too,  at  the  outset,  that 
everything  that  this  bill  alms  at  has  already 
been  established  by  law — passed  in  previ- 
ous years,  1967  and  1960.  So  the  only  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  as  I  see  It,  would  be  to  ex- 
tend power  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  centralize  that  power.  Is  there  very 
much  else  aimed  at  in  this  bill,  in  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  not  in  my  opinion.  If  it 
dealt  only  with  civil  righto,  that  would  be 
one  thing,  but  this  is  an  evil  bill,  conceived 
by  some  conspiracy  to  accomplish  what  the 
Fablan-Soclalisto  want  accomplished  in  this 
country. 

Dean  Manion.  In  other  words,  they  have 
used  the  suceptibility  of  the  public  to 
"equality"  and. "equal  protection"  as  a  cloak 
to  mask  their  purpose  which  is  to  establish 
centralized  Federal  control  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely.     That's  a  fact. 

Dean  Manion.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Wright.  I  was  very  glad  that  I 
was«ible  to  contact  you  here  at  the  midwin- 
ter meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Convention  for  this  timely  interview  on  this 
piece  of   very  threatening   legislation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  don't  think  that 
this  bill  doesn't  have  an  impact  upon  you. 
It  does,  and  unless  all  of  us  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  the  Constitution  will  be  torn  to 
shreds  by  the  enforcement  of  this  so-called 
civil  righto  bill,  which  is  really  a  bUl  to 
destroy  righto.  Please  get  in  touch  with 
your  Senators  and  do  what  you  can  to  stop 
the  passage  of  this  evil  and  misleading  piece 
of  legislation. 


Federal  Reserve  System  Should  Be 
Audited  by  GAO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriations process,  with  its  cumber- 
some machinery  and  sometimes  irritating 
delays,  survives  because  it  safeguards  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol the  operations  of  government 
through  their  elected  representatives.  It 
is  part  of  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 


ances that  protects  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

What  h&ppens  when  an  independent 
agency  gets  away  from  the  democratic 
system  of  checks  and  balances  Is  amply 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  salar- 
ies of  Fedend  Reserve  (rfBcials  and  those 
of  other  top  governmental  of&cials — as 
shown  in  the  table  that  follows. 

Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  paid  more  than  the  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  Is  paid  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  A  vice  president  of  the 
New  Yoi^  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Is  paid 
more  than  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  paid  more  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  auditor  of  the 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Baok  receives 
a  higher  salary  than  ttie  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Tlie 
General  Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  paid  more  than  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  All  12 
Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents  ai'e  paid 
more  than  the  Secretsur  of  the  Treasury. 

Why  do  such  glaring  Inequities  exist? 
Because,  although  the  taxpayers  pay 
the  Fed's  salaries,  they  have  no  say  in 
determining  what  those  salaries  should 
be.  Only  the  salaries  of  the  Governors 
are  fixed  by  law.  All  the  rest  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  regional  banks.  In  fact,  accept  for 
the  Board's  staff,  salaries  are  set  by  the 
directors  of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  elected  by  pri- 
vate bankers.  In  other  words,  instetui  of 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  private 
bankers  are  appropriating  Federal  funds, 
subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

government  bonds  paid  twice 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the 
most  blatant  example  of  backdoor  fi- 
nancing in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  an  unlimited  budget,  and 
in  50  years  it  has  never  had  to  go  before 
Appropriations  Committees  or  even  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, or  any  other  independent  auditor. 
Whenever  the  Fed  wants  money  it  buys 
Government  securities  with  the  credit  of 
the  Nation.  It  does  not  pay  for  these 
securities;  the  Government  pays  for 
them.  But  the  Fed  still  collects  the  in- 
terest. Even  though  the  Government  has 
already  paid  for  these  bonds  once,  they 
are  still  carried  as  part  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  Treasury  is  forced  to  pay 
the  Federal  Reserve  over  a  billion  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  in  interest  charges 
each  year. 

no  control  over  fed's  expenses 

Last  year  the  Fed's  unearned  interest 
on  Government  securities  came  to  over 
$1  billion,  or  99  percent  of  its  total  in- 
come.' The  Fed  carrspend  however  much 
it  wants  of  this  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money.  It  does  not  have  to  ask 
for  anybody's  approval  or  account  to 
anybody  afterward. 

During  the  hearings  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Is  holding  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  witnesses 
from  the  Fed  have  repeatedly  said  that 


they  were  insulted  that  anyone  should 
inu>ugn  their  honesty  and  competence 
by  suggesting  that  they  should  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
or  come  under  the  aj^roiMlations  proc- 
ess. 

lliis  line  of  argument  misses  the  point 
entirely.  I  am  not,  never  have,  and  I 
hope,  never  will  accuse  these  men  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  of  dishonesty  or 
incompetence. 

But  in  a  democracy  It  is  up  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  decide  how 
much  money  the  Govetimient  should 
spaid  and  for  what.  Area  redevelop- 
ment Is  a  laudable  and  Important  pro- 
gram, but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  <a  Boston  should 
unilaterally  decide  to  q)end  taxpayers' 
money  to  hire  specialists  in  labor  re- 
straining and  resources  deveik^Mnent,  and 
contribute  Federal  funds  to  regional 
booster  groups. 

Honesty  Is  not  enough.  How  many 
agencies,  staffed  with  honest  and  sin- 
cere men  would  willing  suggest  that 
their  budgets  be  cut  or  that  sameoDe  else 
take  over  part  of  their  datles?  No  mat- 
ter how  honest  officials  are,  tf  they  are 
not  responsible,  they  will  be  irrespon- 
sible. If  officials  do  not  have  to  account 
to  anybody  for  their  actions,  they  will 
grow  to  consider  themselves  sacrosanct, 
endowed  with  a  special  wlsdcm  to  gov- 
ern the  people;  they  will  dismiss  each 
waste  as  a  little  thing  of  no  Importance, 
and  shroud  their  actions  in  secrecy  and 
mystery  to  avoid  criticism  and  to  pre- 
serve their  special  position;  and  all  the 
while  they  will  honestly  think  they  are 
doing  right. 

I  think  we  should  look  very  carefully 
at  how  the  Federal  Reserve  spends  the 
moneir  it  takes  from  the  taxpayers  with- 
out audit  or  appropriations,  to  see  if  it  is 
not  time  for  the  Fed  to  be  responsible  for 
its  expenditures: 
Annual  salariet  of  the  principal  Federal  offl- 

oiala  including  the  highest  paid  offlciala  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Jan.  5,  1964 

President  of  the  United  States $100,000 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

New  York 70,000 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

Chicago.. _, 66,  OOO 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

Philadelphia.., 40,000 

President,    FedenU    Reserve    Bank, 

Cleveland . 40,  000 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

Richmond 40,000 

President,    Federal    Reserve   Bank, 

Atlanta 40,  00« 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

Minneapolis 40,000 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

Dallas 40,  000 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank. 

San  Francisco 40,000 

First   Vice   President.   Federal    Re- 
serve Bank,   New  York 40,000 

President,    Federal   Reserve    Bank, 

Kansas  City 37.500 

Vice  President  and  senior  adviser. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York.  S7,  600 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. .  35.  500 
President,    Federal   Reserve    Bank, 

Boston \ 85,  000 

President,    Federal   Reserve   Bank. 

St.  Louis 35,  000 

Vice     President,     Federal     Reserve 

Bank.   New  York 35,000 

Vice     President     o€     the     United 

States... 86. 000 
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Annual  salaries  of  the  principal  Federal  offi- 
cials including  the  highest  paid  officials  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Jan.  5,  1964 — 
Continued 
Secretary  of  the  Interior $25,000 

Secretary  of  Agriculture... 25,000 

Secretary  of  Commerce 25,000 

Secretary  of  Labor 25,000 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 25,000 

Deputy  UJS.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Deputy  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil        25.  OOO 

Deputy  US.  Representative  In  the 
Security  Council,  United  Nations.       25.000 

Chiefs  of  missions,  class  2.  Foreign 

Service 25.000 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Organi- 

'  zation  for  Economic  Corjperatlon 
and  Development 25,000 

US.  Representative,  European  Com- 
munities  

US.  Representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  .Ajnerlcan 
States 

Special    Representative    for    Trade 

Negotiations 25.  000 

Director,  Office  (rf  Emergency  Plan- 
ning         25,  000 

Associate  Directors  (3),  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve S3r8tem 24  500 

Senior  Vice  President — Economic 
Research,  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Kansas    City 24,500 

Vice     President,     Federal     Reserve 

Bank,   Dallas 24,500 

Assistant    Vice    President.    Federal 

Reserve  Bank,  New  York 24.250 

Adviser,  International  Finance, 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System 24,000 

Director,  Division  of  Bank  Opera- 
tions, Bocurd  ot  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 24.000 

Vice  President,  General  Counsel. 
and  Secretary,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Chicago 24.000 

Vice    Presidents,    Federal    Reserve 

Banks:    New  York  and  Chicago   .       24,  000 

Assistant  to  the  Board.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 23.  500 

Adviser,  Research  and  Statistics. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    System 23,500 

Assistant  General  Counsel.  Bocu'd 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 23,000 

Vice  President  and  Secretary.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  St.  Louis 23,000 

Vice  President  and  Cashier.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  Chicago 23,  000 

Vice  Presidents,  FedM-al  Reserve 
Banks :  Cleveland  ( two ) ,  and 
Chicago 23,000 

General    Auditor,    Federal    Reserve 

Bank,    Chicago 33,000 

Medical   Director,   Federal   Reserve 

Bank.  New  York 23,  000 

Economic  Adviser.  Federal  Reserve  • 

Bank,  New  York 23.000 

Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia         23. 000 

Legislative  Counsel.  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 22,  500 

Vice  President  and  Secretary,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  Minneapolis..       22,  500 

Vice  President  and  Secretary.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  Dallas 22,500 

Vice    Presidents,    Federal    Reserve 

Banks:  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 22,500 

District      Judges.      V3.      District 

Courts 22.500 

Judges.  Tax  Court  of   the   United 

SUtes 32,  500 


Annual  salaries  of  the  principal  Federal  offi- 
cials including  the  highest  paid  officials  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Jan.  5,  1964 — 
Continued 

Judges.  US.  Customs  Court $22,500 

Director    of    the    Bureau    of    the 

Budget 22,  500 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United 

States 22,  500 

Under  Secretary  of  State 22.  500 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 22,500 

US   Representative  in  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  United  NaUons.,.  22.500 
United  States  Representative  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  United  Na- 
tions   22. 500 

Chiefs  of  missions,  class  3,  Foreign 

Service 22.  500 

Director,     Office     of     Science    and 

Technology 22,600 

Deputy  Special  Representative  for 

Trade  Negotiations... 22,  500 

Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional   Development 22,500 

Chairman,    Atomic    Energy    Com- 
mission   22, 500 

Administrator.      Federal   '  Aviation 

Agency 22,  500 

Administrator.    National    Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration —  22,  500 
Director,    US.    Arms    C<Mitrol    and 

Disarmament   Agency 22.500 

Members  of  Congress 22,500 

Postmaster,  New  York 18,260 

Postmaster.    Chicago 17.750 

Postmaster,  Philadelphia 17.600 

Postmaster,  Cleveland 17,000 

Postmaster,  Kansas  City.. 15,900 

Postmaster,   Boston 17,600 

Postmaster,  St.  Louis 17,600 

Postmaster,  Atlanta 15,000 

Postmaster,    Minneapolis 18,465 

Postmaster.  Dallas 18,465 

Postmaster,  San  Francisco 18,  500 

Postmaster.  Richmond 14,075 

In  looking  over  the  listing  c*  salaries,  bear 
in  mind  that  those  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  bcmks  are  fixed  by  their 
respective  boards  of  dlrectcnrs.  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Salaries  of  members 
of  the  Board's  staff  are  fixed  by  the  Board. 
All  other  salaries  listed  are  fixed  by  law. 


The  Gtontry  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   KKSSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  might  stay 
abreast  of  the  domestio.  cattle  crisis  in 
the  Midwest,  I  ask  reproduction  of  the 
attached  editorial  comment  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  March  3.  The 
editorial  was  written  in  the  wake  of  a 
meeting  of  5,000  to  6,000  people  in  the 
industry  hastily  called  at  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  and  reports  the  resolution  reached 
at  that  meeting. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Covntkt  Speaks 

The  "voice  frcma  the  country"  Is  being 
heard  today  in  Washington. 

The  voice  rings  loud  and  clear,  and  car- 
ries the  weight  of  logic. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  what  happened  at 
a  hastily  called  meeting  at  Shenandoah.  Iowa, 
on  Monday. 
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Randhers.  feeders,  farmers,  bankers,  busl- 
neesmen  and  State  and  Federal  crfBcials 
formed  a  gathering  which  the  Iowa  Highway 
Patrol  estimated  at  between  6,000  and  6.000 
persona — eno«gh  almost  to  double  the  popu- 
lation o(f  Shenandoah.  The  overflow  of  an 
auditorium  which  seated  fewer  than  1.000 
clustered  at  other  points  to  listen  through 
a  public-address  system  to  a  long  list  of 
speakers. 

At  the  conclusion  they  sent  to  Congress  a 
plea  which  can  be  boiled  down  to:  "Roll 
back  the  Imports  of  beef  which  are  crushing 
the  American  cattle  Industry." 

The  resolution  irtilch  these  mid-Americans 
sent  to  Washing^n  Is  a  terse,  reasoned  docu- 
ment. 

It  calls  upon  Congress  "to  limit,  by  legis- 
lative action,  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  fresh, 
frozen,  cooked,  and/or  canned  or  cured,  to 
levels  in  pounds  approximately  equal  in  vol- 
ume to  the  levels  of  1960,  approximately  776 
million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  at  domestic 
production  that  year." 

And  It  takee  note  of  the  consequences  of 
some  domestic  overproduction  which  the 
Imports  hsTe  aggravated  by  calling  upon  the 
cattle  Industry  to  "take  effective  action  to- 
ward orderly  marketing  and  production,  as 
well  as  production  more  nearly  commenstir- 
ate  with  consvuner  demands." 

Observe  that  the  men  who  met  at  Shen- 
andoah did  not  demand  that  Congress  shut 
off  aU  beef  imports.  They  are  willing  to  ood- 
cede  a  reasonable  share  of  the  American 
market  to  foreign  producers,  but  they  want 
it  set  at  a  figure  they  can  live  with.  They 
want  it  stabilized,  so  that  it  wont  again 
grow  into  a  flood. 

Here  and  there 'a  voice  pops  up  to  blame 
the  cattle  indtistry's  troubles  solely  on  the 
industry.  "Overproduction,"  they  say. 
"Too  numy  cattle  here  at  hcone." 

The  analysis  is  valid — to  a  point.  But  this 
problem  has  been  faced  and  disiMsed  of  by 
the  cattle  industry,  without  outside  help, 
since  the  days  of  the  Chisholm  Trail. 

But.  as  Cecil  W.  Means,  vice  president  of 
the  Stockyards  National  Bank,  told  the  meet- 
ing in  Shenandoah,  the  rapidly  rising  tide 
of  imported  beef  has  confronted  the  cattle 
Industry  with  "an  added  imponderable  it  has 
never  had  to  face  before — an  imanswerable 
question. 

"We  do  not  know  to  erhat  extent  or  how 
fast  meat  Imports  are  going  to  grow." 

The  voice  from  the  Midlands  now  Is  telling 
Congress  in  effect : 

Put  a  reasonable  limit  on  imports,  and 
we'll  take  care  of  the  rest  of  our  problem. 

This  is  wise  counsel  which  the  Oongreaa 
will  heed  if  it  wants  to  save  the  cattle  io- 
dustry  and  all  of  the  economic  life  of  America 
which  is  dependent  upon  it. 


The  Real  Cnlprits  in  Viebiam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLZNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  news  columnist  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  has  written  another  outstand- 
ing column  analyzing  the  real  difficulties 
we  face  in  South  Vietnam.  This  column, 
as  printed  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
March  5. 1964,  is  enUtled  "The  Real  Cul- 
prits in  Vietnam :  U.S.  Viewed  as  FaUing 
To  Face  Up  to  Aggressions  of  Peiping, 
Moscow." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Bxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjscord, 
as  follows: 
Thb   Rkal    Cuuvrrs    in   Vietnam:    United 

States  Viewed  as  Failing  To  Face  Up  to 

Aggressions  mr  Psifing,  Moscow 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  cold  war  Is  getting  hotter,  but  the 
United  States  is  not  facing  up  to  the  real 
enemy.  A  lot  af  talk  is  heard  about  in- 
tensifying America's  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  not  a  word  of  denunciation  is 
being  uttered  by  the  Government  here  about 
the  acts  of  aggression  being  committed  in 
southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  Communist  regimes  in  Peiping  and 
Moscow. 

The  American  people  are  disturbed  about 
the  South  Vietnam  sitiutlon.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  debating  it.  and  the 
controversy  wltt  doubtless  become  a  cam- 
paign issue.  It  Is  being  suggested  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  the  Umlted  States  ought  to  pursue 
the  war  to  a  finish  or  get  out  of  southeast 
AsU. 

What  generally  seems  to  be  overlooked  in 
Washington,  hewever,  is  that  the  real  cul- 
prits are  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
There  probably  would  be  no  war  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  today  if  the  Com- 
munists wetm  not  supplying  the  arms  and 
munitions  and  the  technical  advisers  trained 
in  guerrilla  warfare.  The  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  supposed  to  be  irregu- 
lars and  guerrillas  seems  to  be  accepted  as 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  real  issue— the 
placing  of  responsibility  on  the  governments 
which  are  financing,  training,  and  sui^>ort- 
ing  the  guerrillas. 

The  phrase  cold  war  nowadays  is.  for  the 
most  part,  supposed  to  imply  the  use  of  sub- 
version and  infiltration  rather  than  mili- 
tary action.  Tet  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  the  Communists  are  actually  behind 
the  military  movements.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  kecame  involved  in  establishing 
missile  bases  on  Cuban  soil  led  to  what  has 
been  described  as  a  real  crisis  in  Latin- 
American  affairs.  But  even  though  the  mis- 
siles have  been  withdrawn,  there  has  been 
no  letup  in  the  Soviet  Union's  military  sup- 
port, and  there  is  official  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  Cuban  troops  are  being  trained 
by  Russian  technicians.  A  recent  report  by 
the  OrganizatloB  of  American  States  shows 
clearly  an  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
to  use  Castro's  apparatus  as  a  means  of  over- 
throwing the  Oovemment  of  Venezuela. 

Whether  it  Is  in  Latin  America  or  in 
Africa  or  in  southeast  Asia,  or  even  In 
Cyprus,  the  handiwork  of  the  Communists  Is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  the  Western 
governments  seem  too  much  inclined  to  ig- 
nore the  center  of  responsibility  for  these 
troubles  and  to  prefer  to  consider  them  as 
local. 

What  complicates  the  situation  is  the 
bungling  of  foreign  policy  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  There  is 
a  failure  to  ceme  to  grips  with  the  basic 
problem — whether  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Red  China  regimes  are  going  to  be  permitted 
to  continue  their  acts  of  aggression  against 
the  free  world,  their  interference  with  the 
operations  of  independent  governments,  and 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  often 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  taken  before 
the  United  Nations,  but  this  organization 
now  is  under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Nevertheless,  the  sentiment  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  that  the  United  States  should 
raaXe  its  fight  in  the  court  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world.  The  feeling  is  grow- 
ing that,  even  though  a  blunder  has  been 
made  in  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  the 


Soviet  Government — an  action  which  precip- 
itated an  increase  in  British,  Ftench.  and 
Spanish  trade  with  Cuba — It  Is  up  to  the 
United  States  to  use  every  resoxiroe  at  its 
command,  including  economic  power,  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  free  world  and  the 
slave  WCH-Id. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  approximately 
15,000  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
Already,  American  casualties  number  nearly 
200  dead,  and  many  more  have  been 
wounded.  Congress  has  not  authotrized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  go  to 
southeast  Asia,  as  is  customary  when  a  mili- 
tary aoticNi  is  pursued.  The  reason  giv«i  is 
that  American  troops  are  in  South  Vietnam 
at  the  request  of  the  government  there. 
But  while  this  has  accounted  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  American  military  forces  in  some 
instances  in  the  past,  there  usually  has 
been  a  movement  to  get  an  authorization 
from  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  requires. 

Economic  pressure  can  be  employed  as  a 
powerful  alternative  to  military  action. 
The  big  decision  that  wiU  have  to  be  made 
by  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
is  whether  the  pursuit  of  material  gain  Is 
more  impcxtant  than  the  use  of  an  eooncmic 
boycott  to  st(9  the  buildup  at  Communist 
strength  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Unless  action  Is  taken  to  fix  the  blame 
publicly  and  to  arouse  world  c^lnlon,  the 
United  States  will  sooner  or  la4«r  find  Itself 
forced  in  to  a  shooting  war.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  taking  firm  and  resolute  steps 
now  to  mobilize  world  (pinion  against  the 
two  governments — ^the  Soviets  and  Red  Chi- 
nese— ^which  are  re^mnslble  for  the  many 
local  wan  throughout  the  globe. 


Chandler,  Henderson  Gkonty,  Tex.,  Takes 
on  New  DriTc  With  Monidpal  Water 
Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

op  CEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  hometown  in  which  I  grew  to  man- 
hood in  Henderson  Ooimty,  Tex.,  the 
town  of  Chandler,  is  not  a  new  town.  A 
post  office  Fas  established  there,  called 
Stillwater  in  the  early  1870's,  but  the 
name  was  changed  to  Chandler  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  in  1880.  By  the 
1960  census  its  populatimi  was  715. 
Since  the  depression  of  the  1930's  and 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  its 
growth  has  been  very  slow. 

Now.  with  a  matching  area  redevelop- 
ment grant,  a  mimlcipal  water  system  is 
being  built  at  Chandler,  "nie  town  Is 
growing ;  business  houses  are  being  built, 
but  more  important,  homes  are  being 
built.  This  pickup  has  been  noticeable 
enough  that  the  Athens  Weekly  Review, 
which  under  the  driving  editorship  of 
Dick  Dwelle  has  become  one  of  the  fast 
growing  county  seat  newspapers  In 
Texas,  in  its  February  13,  1964,  edition 
carried  the  lead  editorial  commending 
Chandler  for  its  rejuvenation,  its  spirit 
and  its  growth,  under  the  title  "Chand- 
ler's New  Spirit." 

As  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  my  home- 
town. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aLEC  G.  OLSON 


mMNKSOTA 

OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 
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actually  questioned  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  acoompliah  anything.  This 
paaslve  attitude,  which  has  become  charac- 
tMristic  of  many  Americans,  is  one  which 
should  greatly  coocem  us  all. 

What  is  the  basic  cause  of  this  passive 
attit\ide?  I  believe  that  It  Is  essentially  a 
lack  of  knowledge.  This  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship is  especially  great  for  tiiat  individual 
who  wants  to  participate,  at  least  in  a  small, 
intelligent  way.  in  the  control  of  his  nation's 
fate;  but  who  holds  back  his  opinions  be- 
cause he  feels  he  has  not  the  training  or  in- 
fluence to  speak  effectively. 

This  condition  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of 
our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy.  Sud- 
denly, the  knowledge  of  every  facet  of  the 
CMDce  of  the  Presidency  became  extremely 
important.  Many  of  us  wondered  who  fol- 
lowed the  Vice  President  In  the  line  of  suc- 
cession, if  any  certain  man  would  assume 
the  duties  of  Vice  President,  the  procedure 
of  selecting  Cabinet  members,  and  many 
other  questions. 

Naturally,  those  seemed  small  considera- 
tions in  the  wake  of  such  a  great  tragedy. 
However,  we  soon  realized  that  many  of  the 
principles  of  our  Government  which  we  had 
taken  for  granted  for  so  long,  were  now  as- 
suring the  continuity  of  that  same  govern- 
ment. 

However,  a  simple  acceptance  of  that  fact 
is  not  enough — for  those  principles  were  not 
bom  of  themselves.  They  were  established 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States — citizens 
with  enougph  foresight  and  confidence  In  the 
future  of  their  nation  to  provide  for  its 
safety. 

How  are  such  principles  established? 
There  are  two  prerequisites  for  such  action — 
interest  and  knowledge.  Because  we  live  in 
a  democracy  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  an 
individual  would  completely  lack  an  interest 
in  his  government.  Thus,  the  stumbling 
block  is  usually  a  lack  of  knowledge.  Amer- 
icans have  many  methods  of  participation  In 
government,  such  as  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall.  However,  the  most  basic  form  is 
still  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  a  privilege  which 
is  sorely  abused  by  many  Americans,  either 
through  misuse  or  by  failing  to  vote  at  all. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  subject  of  the 
responsibility  of  voting,  but  it  seems  that  It 
has  accomplished  very  little  The  same  peo- 
ple continue  to  vote  for  the  candidate,  party, 
or  Issues  for  which  their  husbands,  wives,  or 
fathers  voted.  They  give  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  competence  of  the  individual;  nor  do 
they  take  the  time  to  really  inform  them- 
selves on  both  sides  or  even  one  side  of  the 
Issue  at  hand. 

The  average  man  or  woman  can  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  national  scene  once 
the  realization  strikes  home  that  no  voice 
goes  unnoticed,  particularly  Lf  it  is  raised  In 
an  intelligent  question,  objection,  or  praise. 
The  unorganized  civilian  is  potentially  the 
greatest  force  of  all.  There  Is  a  politician's 
maxim  that  election  victories  are  scored  by 
those  who  realize  that  votes  are  counted 
one  by  one.  So  then,  the  only  thing  holding 
us  back  from  achieving  our  highest  aspira- 
tions is  ourselves.  We  must  never  \inder- 
estlmate  one  another  for  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple can  achieve  marvelous  things.  With  in- 
terest and  knowledge  we  can  make  our  own 
destiny. 

The  challenge  of  citizenship,  then,  is  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  freedom  is.  Indeed,  a 
personal  thing.  And  with  that  acceptance, 
we  should  join  with  the  anonymous  authc»' 
who  wrote:  "I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing. What  I  can  do.  I  ought  to  do.  And 
what  I  ought  to  do.  by  Ood's  grace  I  will 
do." 

JoAir  C.  Tonn. 


InteraatioBal  Cott9  kgtttmtnt  Act  of 
1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vxtoariA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6.  1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn, 
legislative  director  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  <H>Position  to  H.R. 
8864.  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1963. 

This  letter  was  offered  for  Inclusion  In 
the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  this  legislation, 
but  the  hearings  had  already  been 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei-  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Amexican  Faxm  Bttskau  Pedxbation. 

Waahinffton,  DC.  ATsrc/i  2.  1964 
Re  H.R.  8804,  International  Coffee  Agreement 

Act  of  1963. 
Hon.  Haxst  P.  Btu>, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
US.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 
•  Diax  Sknatox  Btid:  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  F^ederation,  comprising  a  member- 
ship of  1,828,295  farm  and  ranch  families 
located  in  some  2,700  counties  of  49  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  is  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  We  opposed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  coffee  a^eement  last  year. 

We  believe  that  the  administration  was 
unwise  in  negotiating  the  agreement  as  was 
the  Senate  in  ratifying  It.  We  are  opposed 
to  commodity  agreements  or  arrangements 
in  principle  because,  by  their  very  nature, 
they  are  trade  restrictive  rather  than  expan- 
sive, and  In  every  case  so  far,  have  redounded 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

We  stated  in  our  letter  of  March  12,  1963. 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Sepate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  international  com- 
modity agreements  usually  allocate  markets 
on  the  basis  of  some  historical  performance 
which  penalizes  efllclent  producers  and  hoists 
an  umbrella  of  protection  for  the  inefficient. 
Expansion  of  trade  and  consumption  or  use 
is  retarded  and  may  be  decreased  in  tbe  in- 
terest of  maintaining  a  certain  level  of  prices. 

We  have  witnessed  Just  such  a  result  with 
the  current  coffee  agreement.  Supplies  have 
been  held  off  the  market  through  export 
quotas,  and  prices  have  skyrocketed.  Ameri- 
can consumers  have  borne  an  additional  cost 
of  $350  million  per  year. 

Since  the  agreement  came  Into  force,  coffee 
prices  have  risen  nearly  60  percent  and  are 
still  rising.  Oxir  Government  tried  In  a 
feeble  manner  to  get  the  export  quotas  ex- 
panded and,  after  months  of  talking  obtained 
a  5-percent  Increase.  This  small  Increase 
has  been  ineffective  in  slowing  the  advance 
in  prices.  As  a  consequence  of  this  advance 
in  prices,  coffee  consumption  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  as  prices  advance  further. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  rise  in 
coffee  prices  Is  not  necessarily  reflected  back 
to  the  coffee  farmer.  In  most  countries  the 
farm  price  of  coffee  Is  supported  by  govern- 
ment at  an-  incentive  level  and,  except  for 
occasional  weather  reductions,  jiroductlon  is 
rising  In  all  of  tha  Important  producing 
countries.    Thus,  the  chief  benef^aries  of 
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the  recent  rise  in  coffee  {Nices  are  the  gov- 
ernment treasuries  which  levy  heavy  taxes 
on  exports. 

Last  year  when  the  agreement  was  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  U.S.  Oovernment 
officials  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment was  to  prevent  coffee  prices  from  fall- 
ing below  the  1962  level  and  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  prices  to  rise  more  th^n 
5  to  10  f>ercent.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
U.S.  Government  through  its  voting  power 
(40  percent  of  the  votes  allocated  to  import- 
ing countries),  could  control  the  action  of 
the  Council.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  actions  of  ths  Council  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  virtually  helpless  In  get- 
ting an  ln(»-ease  in  the  quotas.  It  requires 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  both  the  Im- 
porting and  exporting  countries  to  achieve 
any  chxinge  In  the  export  quotas.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  Is  very  limited  In  Its  power 
to  obtain  an  afBrmative  action.  Even  a  nega- 
tive vote  by  the  United  Sta^  can  be  over- 
ruled If  ths  other  i>artlclpating  coimtries 
wish  to  pursue  the  voting  process  through 
three  votes  on  the  same  question.  (See 
article  14(2)  I.C.A.,  1962.) 

Ths  bill  now  before  the  committee  pro- 
vides authority  for  our  Government  to  re- 
quire certificates  of  origin  on  all  Imports  and 
reexports  of  coffee,  and  to  control  the  Im- 
ports from  nonpartlclpatlng  countries  if  the 
CouncU  so  orders.  With  coffee  prices  rising 
and  with  many  countries  now  producing 
more  coffee  than  they  can  legally  export  un- 
der their  export  quotas,  the  temptation  to 
traffic  In  forged  export  certificates  is  great. 
Any  disputes  arising  out  of  this  sort  of  situa- 
tion wUl  rest  -With  the  United  States  to 
settle,  and,  however  the  dispute  Is  settled, 
VbB  United  States  will  be  blamed  by  one 
coimtry  or  another.  The  United  States  wUl 
not  make  friends  by  controlling  ths  imports 
of  nonpartlclpatlng  countries.  Coffee  im- 
ports into  ths  United  States  have  always 
been  free  of  duty  and  free  of  other  restric- 
tions except  during  wartime. 

Now  It  Is  recognized  that  if  the  Congress 
should  fall  to  enact  this  legislation,  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  might 
become  Inoperative  or  even  expire.  To  us, 
this  would  not  be  a  calamity  but  would 
afford  an  opport\inlty  for  our  Government 
to  dissociate  Itself  from  an  international 
agreement  In  which  It  should  not  have  be- 
come a  participant. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  we  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  Senate  not  pass 
H.R.  8864. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  Incor- 
porate this  letter  In  the  hearing  record  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Ltnn, 
Legislative  Director. 


Secnlarism  on  tbe  March 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   aOUTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shelby  Dally  Star  of  Shelby,  N.C.,  has 
printed  in  its  February  25.  1964,  issue  an 
outstanding  editorial  entitled  "Secular- 
ism on  the  March."  This  editorial  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
must  act  to  halt  the  rising  tide  of  secu- 
larism in  this  coimtry  which  has  been 
spawned  by  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions against  prayers  in  our  schools. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
be  printed  in  the  AK>endix  of  the  R>cor». 

There  being  bo  objection,  the  editorkd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SeCVLAEISM  on  TH£  Mabch 

Opening  Moaday  of  a  Federal  ooxirt  action 
against  volUMtary  inayers  and  Bible  reading 
in  a  Pennsylvania  school  system  is  a  show- 
down move  deatiamdlng  of  rapid  counter-ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress. 

It's  a  question  now  of  who  can  beat  whom 
to  the  punch — the  American  Civn  Liberties 
Union  or  the  God-fearing  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  And  those  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  that  God  has  a  rightful, 
a  meaningful  and  a  vital  place  in  the  class- 
room, the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  the  National 
Anthem  and  the  National  Motto  have  been 
badly  outpunched  since  1962. 

The  overly  sensitive  minorities  and  their 
atheistic  c<Aorts  have  made  tremendous 
secular  strides  since  1962.  In  1968,  for  in- 
stance, the  UjS.  Supreme  Covirt  took  an  8-1 
stand  for  the  csncept  that  the  Government 
must  maintain  "strict  neutrality"  in  reli- 
gion. 

Congress  is  yet  to  be  heard  from.  But 
hear  from  it  we  must. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  June  17, 
1963,  banned  the  Bible  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
on  a  compulsory  basis  from  America's  pub- 
lic schools.  Justice  Clark  held  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  In  that  case  that,  although 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  may  seem  a  slight 
breach  of  the  wall  between  church  and  state, 
"The  breach  that  Is  today  a  trickling  stream 
may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging  torrent." 

So  the  trickling  stream  of  secularism  be- 
came a  raging  torrent  on  Monday  when  the 
Pennsylvania  nK>ther  and  father  went  into 
Federal  court  to  protest  voluntary  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  in  the  school  attended  by 
their  children. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  1963  decision 
very  carefully  refrained  from  ruling  on  vol- 
untary devotlonals  in  which  all  students  par- 
ticipate, or  selective  devotlonals  from  which 
objectors  could  be  exciised. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  a  misguided  citizen  will 
not  be  satisfied  untU  the  Supreme  Court 
explores  and  rules  upon  the  voluntary  as- 
pects of  the  matter. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  the  lone  dissenter 
in  1963,  wrote  that,  "A  refusal  to  permit 
religious  exercises  thus  is  seen,  not  as  the 
realization  of  state  neutrality,  but  rather 
as  the  establishment  of  a  religion  of  secular- 
ism." 

U.S.  NewB  and  World  Report  editor  David 
Lawrence  writes  this  week  that,  "Plainly,  a 
constitutional  amendment  has  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
banning  prayer  In  the  public  schools." 

South  Carollaa'B  Junior  Senator,  Strom 
Thttrmond,  writes  that  a  movement  called 
project  prayer  aimed  at  moulding  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  such  an  amendment 
claims  such  famous  names  on  the  board  of 
directors  as  Walter  Brennan,  John  Wayne, 
Ronald  Reagan,  Roy  and  Dale  Rogers  and 
Rhonda  Fleming. 

The  real  action  must  come  from  within 
the  Congress.  Fortunately,  there  are  signs 
of  activity.  Ths  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  for  instance,  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  pennlt  voluntary  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  In  public  schools  and 
other  public  Institutions. 

Republican  Representative  Fkank  Bkckxk 
of  New  York  has  148  of  the  218  signatures 
he  needs  to  have  a  discharge  petition  force 


a  proposal  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  noble  effort  may  die  on  the  congres- 
sional vine  unless  there  Is  a  groundswell  of 
grassroots  opinion  In  favor  of  stemming  the 
tide  of  secularism  with  a  plainly  worded  but 
fsrcefxil  constitutional  amendment. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  see.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  mnUng  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conmilttee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment office  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  xuider  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  hefid  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prlnldng,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  1;he 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current^  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939).  , 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcoro. 


We  Are  Guardians  of  an  Altar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBQ3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACRUSKTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  eulogies  have  been  written  about 
the  many  sides  of  our  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  since  he  was  a  man 
of  many  sides,  many  talents  ^and  many 
interests.  One  of  the  true  measures  of 
greatness  of  this  man  has  been  not  his 
concern  with  presidents,  potentates  and 
power  wielders,  but  rather  his  concern 
with  the  least  among  us — the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  of  this  Nation. 
His  concern  was  real  and  from  the  heart. 
It  never  flagged. 

One  of  the  most  touching  eulogies  to 
come  to  my  attention,  which  I  include  in 
my  remarks,  pertains  to  the  side  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  in- 
dependence of  the  handicapped.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  William  P.  McCahill.  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, who  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  Mr.  Kennedy's  concern,  at 
first  hand,  over  the  past  months.  The 
eulogy  appears  in  the  Conmiittee's 
monthly  magazine,  Performance. 

I  know  that  the  article  sums  up  my 
own  feelings  at  the  loss  of  this  friend  of 
the  handicapped,  this  friend  of  all  hu- 
manity. And  I  am  sure  it  sums  up  the 
feelings  of  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
millions  of  other  persons : 
Thi  Prisident's  CoMMiTTia:  ON  Employment 
OF  THE  Handicapped— Wk  Are  Guardians 
OF  an  Altar 

In  retrospect,  the  2  years,  10  months,  and 
a  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration  were 
Mch  In  blessing  for  the  handicapped  or 
America.  As  all  America  adjusts  to  the 
tragic  reality  of  our  naUonal  black  Friday, 
It  is  worthwhUe  to  go  back  to  the  Invocation 
of  our  annual  meeting,  April  27.  1961,  where 
the  Senate  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  said: 

"We  are   watchers  of   a  beacon 
Whose  light  must  never  die; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 
That  shows  Thee  ever  nigh." 

In  the  poet-Cuba  confusion  of  that  morn- 
ing, Attorney  General  Kennedy,  speaking  for 
his  brother,  the  President,  said:  "This  Is  a 
matter  that  Is  very  close  to  his  heart  (the 
President's)  and  except  for  the  events  of 
the  last  10  or  12  days  he  would  be  with  you 
this  morning.  He  would  be  here  because  he 
knows  personally  the  great  problems  and 
difficulties  that  the  handicapped  face.  I 
don't  think  that  there  Is  any  question  that 
if  It  had  not  been  for  his  experiences  during 
the  war  and  being  badly  wounded  and  In- 
capacitated that  except  for  those  experiences 
and,  being  Incapacitated  for  so  many  years, 
that  he  would  not  be  President  of  the  United 
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States  at  the  present  time.  He  certainly 
would  not  have  written  his  book,  'Profiles 
m  Cowage,'  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  was  incapacitated." 
On  September  6,  1961,  the  President  Issued 
a  policy  directive  to  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  the  subject:  "Policy 
for  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped." It  restated  the  previous  Elsen- 
hower policy  and  made  It  plain  that  the  New 
Frontier  expected  Its  officials  to  take  the  lead 
in  providing  employment  for  qualified 
handicapped  workers. 

On  Valentine's  Day,  1962,  the  President 
met  at  the  White  House  with  General  Maas 
to  honor  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters for  Its  support  of  the  handicapped 
program.  Before  the  radio  and  TV  mikes, 
he  said:  "Today  we  are  changing  the  name 
of  this  committee  from  'Physically  Handi- 
capped' to  'Handicapped'  because  we  do  want 
to  emphasize  the  great  Importance  of  hirihg 
people  who  majr  have  suffered  some  degree 
of  difficulty  mentally.  These  people  deserve 
oia-  wholehearted  support  and  cooperation 
In  making  It  possible  for  them  to  live  useful 
and  fruitful  lives."  The  President  Issued  an 
Executive  order  that  day  placing  this  change 
l^to  effect  offlclally. 
*At  the  annual  meeting  In  May  1962,  fol- 
lowing a  report  by  Dr.  Leonard  Mayo,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation.  Commerce  Secretary  Luther 
Hodges,  representing  President  Kennedy, 
opened  his  remarks  by  saying: 

"If  you've  been  reading  your  newspapers 
or  listening  to  your  radio  or  TV,  you  know 
that  the  cavwe  of^uallty  for  the  handi- 
capped Is  close  to  tne  President,  Just  as  It  Is 
close  to  the  entire  Kennedy  family." 

On  March  1.  1962,  President  Kennedy  sent 
a  message  to  the  International  Rehabilita- 
tion Seminar  meeting  In  Washington,  saying : 
"This  certainly  Is  God's  work  and  your 
associates  are  to  be  ccmimended  for  the  dra- 
matic and  dynamic  part  they  have  played 
In  the  increased  Interest  In  International  re- 
liablUtatlon." 

An  overflow  audience  which  spilled  Into 
the  crowded  outer  lobby  of  the  departmental 
audltorlvun  on  May  9,  1963,  heard  President 
Kennedy  say:  "I  want  to  express  my  very 
great  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  have 
worked  In  this  most  Important  and  deserv- 
ing field."  In  a  remark  almost  prophetic,  he 
later  said:  "There  are  a  lot  of  acts  of  courage 
which  are  done  In  the  flash  of  the  moment, 
but  the  most  conmiendable  and  admirable 
acts  of  courage  are  those  which  go  on  day  In, 
day  out  .  .  .  (David  Hall)  has  shown  It, 
the  general  has  shown  it,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  among  those  who  live  It." 

The  President's  personal  contact  with  the 
Committee  came  to  a  dramatic  climax  on 
November  7  when  he  spoke  on  the  White 
House  lawn  to  some  75  State  chairmen  and 
secretaries,  then  meeting  In  a  training  work- 
shop.   At  that  time  he  said: 

"I  want  to  express  a  very  warm  welcome 
to  all  of  you  to  Washington.  We  appreciate 
what  you  are  doing  in  the  States  and  I  think 
that  it  gives  mb  a  better  Idea,  this  kind  of 
meeting,  of  what  way  we  might  be  helpful. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  great  Interest  to  all  of 
us.  I  hope  we  will  define  "handicapped"  so 
that  we  do  make  a  major  effort  on  all  those 
who  are  handicapped. 

"We  are  now  working  parUcularly  hard 
and  in  recent  months  in  the  Government  on 
the  hiring  of  the  mentally  retarded,  here,  and 
all  over  the  Government.    The  Civil  Service 


Commission  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  is 
giving  this  particular   attention. 

"We  also  have  a  program  here  for  those 
whom  we  regard  as  mentally  restored,  those 
who  pass  through  a  difficult  period  but  who 
are  fully  capable  of  carrying  their  burden. 
In  addition,  as  you  may  know,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conamlsslon  Itself  gives  some  of  Its  tests 
In  bralUe  so  that  those  who  are  blind  may 
occupy  a  useful  place  In  society.    I  hope  we 
can  do  more  In  the  National  Government,  and 
I  hope  you  will  do  more  In  your  States.     I 
hope   private   Industry   and   labor   wlU    also 
realize  that  those  who  are  handicapped  fre- 
quently are  more  than  compensated  by  their 
desire  to  be  viseful  and  play  a  gainful  role. 
Of  course,  the  key  is  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  that  we  can  In  our  society. 
If  we  have  a  pressure  for  Jobs,  then  those 
who  are.   In  a  sense,  in  the  edge  who. are 
handicapped  In  some  way  find  it  easier  for 
them.      So    the    central    responsibility,    of 
course,  is  to  try  to  develop  a  climate  in  this 
country  where  there  Is  as  close  to  full  em- 
ployment as  we  can  get  It,  and  then  to  give 
particular  attention  to  those  who  are  handi- 
capped. It  seems  to  me,  and  also  those  areas 
of  the  United  States  which,  because  of  tech- 
nological change,  have  left  a  good  many  men 
adrift — thousands  In  some  parts,  particularly 
in  the  older  coal  mining  sections.     This  Is 
not  directly  In  your  area  of  responsibility, 
but  it  Is  stUl  tied  into  those  who  have  been 
handicapped  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

"I  want  to  express  a  very  warm  welcome 
to  all  of  you.  I  hc^e  you  have  a  few  minutes 
to  look  through  the  White  House  and  to  see 
that  this  is  where  a  good  deal  has  happened 
In  the  past,  and  we  bope,  even  a  little  in  the 
futTirc." 

General  Maas  presented  to  the  President 
the  new  Seal  minus  the  word  "physically." 
After  accepting  the  Seal,  the  President 
stepped  down  into  the  crowd  and  shook 
hands  with  as  many  of  the  visitors  as  time 
would  allow.  The  President  then  returned  to 
his  office,  there  to  continue  hts  many  respon- 
sibilities which  go  on  day  In  and  day  out. 

And  now  he  is  gone — all  too  soon  laid  to 
rest  with  the  other  hero  dead. 

It  Is  up  to  those  of  us  who  remain  to  con- 
tinue In  "God's  work,"  to  continue  as  guar- 
dians of  an  altar  of  patriotism  on  which  John 
P.  Kennedy  laid  down  his  life.  As  we  con- 
tinue in  this  work,  we  do  so  strong  in  the 
knowledge  that  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son himself  Is  personally  familiar  with  the 
handicapped. — W.  P.  Mc. 


A  SucceMfnl  Forei^  Aid  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  foreign  aid  Is  an 
indispensable  pillar  of  American  policy 
in  shoring  up  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  substantial  cost,  some  voices  are 
raised  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  this 

A1191 
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form  of  assistance  in  building  up  the 
economic  strength  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 
The  State  of  Israel  offers  a  striking  ex- 


ample of  the 
American  aid. 
and  as  well  as 
in   placing  a 


gOQd   Is 

fact  that  it  has 


assistance  and 
great  majority 


tors  In  Israel's 
been  the  Israel 
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decisive  contribution  of 

>n  the  nonirovemmental 

the  governmental  level. 

iiew   and  underdeveloped 

democracy  on  i  he  ro€td  to  self-reliance. 

The  degree  t »  which  Israel  has  made 

dramatically   reflected   in   the 

established  its  own  little 


point   4   prognm  to  provide   technical 


scientific  guidance  to  a 
of  the  50  or  more  coun 
tries  which  att  lined  their  independence 
after  the  State  of  Israel  came  into  be 
ing  in  May  1948 

One  of  the  mpst  important  single  fac 
remarkable  progress  has 
>ond  campaign  which  has 
enrolled  more  than  a  million  Americans 
as  partners  w  th  the  people  of  Israel 
in  the  developn  ent  of  its  economy.  This 
program  not  or  ly  symbolizes  the  unflag- 
ging American  nterest  in  and  sympathy 
with  the  hi8to:lc  enterprise  of  the  re- 
building of  the  indent  Jewish  h(»neland, 
it  also  testifies  o  the  idealism,  the  cour- 
age and  the  In  lustry  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  tbousinds  of  Jewish  refugees 
who  have  ccnne  to  Palestine  to  escape  the 
savage  blows  of  mass  persecution  in 
EurcHPe. 

With  the  aid  of  Israel  bonds,  they  have 
established  a  inique  record  of  nation 
building.  Indvstrial  production  has  in- 
creased fivefold  since  Israel  became  a 
state.  Agricult  iral  production  has  quad- 
rupled. Its  e^  >ort  trade  has  multiplied 
12  times  in  tl  e  la^  15  years.  Roads, 
harbors,  and  lailways  have  been  built. 
Pipelines  for  o  1  and  pipelines  for  water 
have  been  laid  and  the  limited  natural 
resources  of  tte  country  such  as  phos- 
phates, oil,  cop  >er,  potash,  and  bromine 
are  being  ezp  oited  on  an  increasing 
scale. 

Mr.  Presiden ;,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
going  forward  to  create  a  homeland  of 
freedom  and  p  »ice  for  their  fellow  Jews 
and  to  contrlb  ite  to  the  progress  of  the 
rest  of  the  wor  d  as  well  as  of  their  Arab 
neighbors.  Tl  e  concerted  effort  which 
Israel  has  male  to  develop  its  human 
resources  has  »med  for  it  the  role  of 
pilot  plant  or  s  lowcase  for  other  emerg- 
ing nations. 

Within  the  p  ast  year,  Israel  has  begun 
to  redeem  the  first  Israel  bonds  which 
were  issued  13  rears  ago.  The  beginning 
of  redemption  las  resulted  in  an  impres- 
sive upsurge  o  confidence  in  the  State 
of  Israel  and  it  s  bonds.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  many  fiiancial  institutions  have 
shown  an  inci  easing  readiness  to  con- 
sider Israel  ba  ids  as  an  area  for  invest- 
ment. More  t  lan  300  banks  have  pur- 
chased Israel  t  onds,  in  addition  to  more 
tlian  500  inter  latlonal  and  local  imions 
and  Joint  waicn  coxmcUs.  Israel  bonds 
have  been  boight  by  numerous  insur- 
ance companiis,  pension  and  welfare 
fimds,  building  funds,  and  the  like. 

Israel  has  Jiist  laimched  a  new  bond 
issue  in  this  country — the  third  devel- 
omient  issue.  Funds  from  this  new  is- 
sue win  be  util  zed  in  the  same  construc- 
tive way  as  ttu  previous  ones,  to  develop 
the  economy,   a  absorb  immigrants,  to 


reclaim  and  settle  the  barren  areas  in 
the  Negev  and  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
They  will  aid  in  the  economic  groMrth  of 
a  land  whose  rebirth  has  a  dual  piui?ose : 
Hie  revival  of  the  ancient  ideals  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  combined  with  modern 
industrial  and  scientific  development  un- 
der the  aegis  of  democracy. 

The  history  of  Israel  bonds  is  an  il- 
luminating example  of  how  foreign  aid 
can  work,  when  wisely  administered,  just 
as  the  economic  growth  of  Israel  should 
be  a  striking  example  to  other  undevel- 
oped nations  mustering  all  their  re- 
sources for  growth. 


Resume  and  Brief  for  H.R.  9650 


National  Heroine,  Mary  Lee  David 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  act 
of  outstanding  heroism  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  Mary  Lee  David,  of  McHenry 
County,  while  serving  as  a  babysitter 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
Knutson  in  Woodstock,  risked  her  life 
to  save  the  lives  of  their  three  children 
when  the  Knutson  home  was  gutted  by 
fire.  Only  16  and  a  junior  at  the  Wood- 
stock Community  High  School,  Mary 
Lee  lives  at  the  Woojfstock  Children's 
Home. 

Ignoring  danger  to  herself,  Mary  Lee 
braved  Intense  heat,  smoke,  and  flames 
to  carry  16-month -old  Tina  Knutson 
from  the  burning  home,  having  already 
removed  the  two  older  children  to  the 
out  of  doors  and  safety.  Mary  Lee 
clutched  the  tiny  child  in  her  arms  and 
dived  through  both  the  regular  window 
and  the  closed  storm  window.  Mary  Lee 
and  Tina  suffered  only  cuts  and  minor 
injuries,  but  mute  testimony  to  the  prox- 
imity of  tragedy  is  the  singed  hair  on  the 
backs  of  their  heads. 

Mary  Lee's  calm  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  disaster  threatening  three  help- 
less children  has  been  recognized  by  the 
entire  Woodstock  community.  In  un- 
precedented action,  Mayor  Thore  Emric- 
son  and  all  members  of  the  Woodstock 
City  Council  voted  to  honor  her  with  the 
oflBcial  City  of  Woodstock  Award.  This 
is  the  highest  honor  the  community  can 
bestow  on  any  organization  or  individual, 
and  it  has  been  bestowed  only  once  be- 
fore. In  addition,  commendations  have 
come  from  many  community  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Moose,  and  Kiwanis.  At  this  time, 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  formulating 
plans  for  its  recognition  of  Mary  Lee 
E>avid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  act  of  selfless- 
ness and  courage  to  the  attention  bf  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  those  throughout 
the  Nation  by  whom  the  Congressional 
Record  is  read.  Truly,  Mary  Lee  David 
is  a  young  American  woman  of  whom  our 
entire  Nation  can  be  justly  proud. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  now 
and  then  we  have  a  chance  to  put  reme- 
dial legislation  before  the  Congress  that 
will  do  all  good  and  no  harm.  I  place 
the  bill  I  sponsored  January  16,  H.R 
9650.  in  this  category. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  bill  will  help  the 
Members  to  better  understand  the  in- 
equity we  wish  to  correct: 

Resume  and  Brief  fob  H.R.  9660,  Introduced 
BT  Congressman  John  Dent,  January  16, 
1964 

This  bin  affects  those  members  of  public 
employees  retirement  systems  In  States  where 
social  security  coverage  Is  acquired  by  "the 
divisional  method."  Under  this  method 
there  are  two  groups  or  classes  of  member- 
ship in  the  retirement  system.  In  one  group 
are  those  who  were  presently  employed  when 
social  security  coverage  was  first  made  avail- 
able and  elected  social  security  coverage.  In 
this  group  are  also  Included  all  those  who 
entered  public  employment  after  social  se- 
curltj^  was  first  made  available  and  all  those 
who  changed  their  election  when  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so  by  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  other  group  or 
class  are  those  who  were  presently  employed 
and  did  not  elect  sodal  security  coverage  d 
who  did  not  change  their  election  since. 

Seventeen  States,  including  Pennsylvania, 
are  authorized  to  cover  their  public  em- 
ployees by  the  divisional  method.  Hie  pro- 
gram was  Initially  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1956.  Those  who  were  presently  em- 
ployed prior  to  May  38, 1967,  had  the  privilege 
of  electing  social  security  coverage  retroftc- 
tlve  to  January  1,  1956,  or  ot  electing  not  to 
be  covered  under  social  security.  Those  who 
entered  service  after  May  38,  1967.  were  re- 
quired to  be  covered.  Sc»ne  of  those  who 
were  presently  employed  prior  to  May  28, 
1957,  and  elected  not  to  be  covered  by  social 
security  subsequently  changed  their  election 
either  In  1959  or  in  the  period  from  August 
1961  through  December  1963  when  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  permitted 
them  to  do  BO.  All  these  members  who  ac- 
quired social  security  under  any  of  the  above 
provisions  are  called  "joint  coverage  mem- 
bers." All  not  covered  by  social  security  are 
called  "single  coverage  members." 

H.R.  9650  permits  single  coverage  members 
to  change  their  previous  vote  on  election  of 
social  security  coverage  from  "no"  to  "yes" 
and  thereby  become  "joint  coverage  mem- 
bers." 

The  bill,  by  deleting  "1963"  and  Inserting 
'1966.  '  would  merely  set  a  new  date.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965,  before  which  the  single  coverage 
members  could  make  the  change.  The  social 
security  amendments  In  1961  permitted  them 
to  make  such  a  change  prior  to  December  31. 
1962. 

In  Pennsylvania's  School  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  approximately  15,000  school 
employees  out  of  a  total  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 130,000  are  "single  coverage 
members." 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employees*  Re- 
tirement Sjrstem  approximately  6,000  Stete 
employees  out  of  a  total  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 85,000  have  chosen  to  remain 
"single  coverage  members". 

In  the  third  class  cities  there  Is  an  un- 
determined number  who  also  chose  to  be 
single  coverage  members.     This  number  can 
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bo  determined  only  by  a  survey  of  each  of 
the  third  daas  cities,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
Bur»u  of  Social  Security  tor  Public  Em- 
ployees Is  receiving  communications  from 
such  municipal  employees  Inquiring  whether 
they  can  now  elect  social  security  coverage. 
These  single  coverage  members  did  not 
choose  social  security  coverage  for  a  number 
of  reeaons: 

1.  They  had  social  security  coverage 
through  other  employment  than  In  the 
schools.  State  or  munlclptUlty. 

2.  They  would  become  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  as  dependent  wives  or  wid- 
ows through  their  husband's  coverage. 

3.  They  were  not  sure  of  the  benefits  of 
their  being  covered  by  social  security  be- 
oauae  of  tbeir  husband's  membership  In  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System. 

4.  Tbey  oould  not  acquire  sufficient  quar- 
ters of  coverage  at  the  time  of  establishment 
to  be  eligible  for  a  benefit. 

6.  They  resented  the  reduction  of  public 
employees  retirement  allowances  because  of 
the  offset  established  In  the  Joint  coveratfe 
plan. 

In  fact,  the  offset  reduction  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  decisions  of  many  of 
those  who  did  not  elect  social  security  cover- 
age. Under  the  Joint  coverage  plan  when  a 
public  employe  retired  at  an  age  when  he 
oould  and  did  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits, his  retirement  allowance  Is  reduced  by 
40  percent  of  the  social  security  benefits  he 
reoelvw.  For  example,  if  his  retirement  al- 
lowance were  $300  and  hU  social  security 
benefit  were  $100,  his  retirement  allowance 
would  be  reduced  by  $40  (40  percent  of  $100) 
and  he  would  receive  only  $260  as  his  reduced 
.  retirement  allowance  together  with  his  social 
security  benefit  of  $100. 

In  many  caBes  there  was  so  little  differ- 
ence between  the  employees  total  retirement 
Income  from  social  sA:urity  under  Joint  cov- 
erage In  the  public  employees  retirement 
system  plus  his  retirement  allowance  reduced 
by  the  offset  and  his  total  retirement  In- 
come from  social  security  under  other  cover- 
age (or  as  a  dependent  of  a  covered  spouse) 
plus  his  full  retirement  allowance  without 
offset  that  It  was  not  to  his  financial  advan- 
tage to  elect  social  security  coverage  In  the 
public  employees  retirement  system. 

For  example — a  male  employee  with  a  re- 
tirement allowance  of  $300  per  month  and  a 
social  security  benefit  of  $100  under  Joint 
coverage  In  the  public  employees  retirement 
system  would  have  a  total  retirement  Income 

of    $360:    Reduced    retirement    allowance 

$260   ($300  minus  40  percent  of  $100)   plus 
$100  social  security  benefit;  $360. 

If  the  same  male  employee  had  social  se- 
curity coverage  through  employment  outside 
of  his  public  employment  which  entitled 
him  to  a  social  security  benefit  of  $50,  his 
total  retirement  Income  would  be  $350.  Un- 
reduced retirement  allowance  of  $300  plus 
his  social  security  beenflt  of  $50. 

In  the  above  example  electing  Joint  cov- 
erage would  have  meant  only  an  additional 
$10  per  month.  It  would  take  a  number  of 
years  of  retirement  during  which  he  would 
be  receiving  an  additional  $10  per  month  to 
recover  the  additional  social  security  taxes 
he  would  have  to  pay  If  he  elected  social 
security  coverage  under  the  public  employ- 
ees retirement  system. 

Now  legislation  has  been  enacted  In  Penn- 
sylvania which  creates  a  new  class  of  mem- 
bership called  du^i  coverage  and  Joint  cover- 
age members  may  elect  to  eliminate  the  off- 
set reducUon  In  their  retirement  allowance 
This  legislation  becomes  effective  on  July  1 
1964,  and  those  who  so  elect  wlU,  upon  re- 
tirement, reoeive  the  full  retirement  allow- 
ance without  offset  reduction  and  the  full 
social  security  benefit  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 
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come  from  public  employees  retirement  and 
social  security  wUl  be  Increased  so  substan- 
tially that  It  wlU  be  to  their  advantage  to 
elect  coverage  even  though  they  will  have 
to  pay  the  social  security  taxes  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1956. 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  the  male  em- 
ployee In  the  example  above— If  he  elects 
social  security  coverage  under  the  public 
employees'  retirement  system  hU  total  re- 
tirement Income  would  be  $400 — ulnduced 
retirement  allowance  of  $300  plus  social  se- 
curity benefit  of  $100— rather  than  the  $360 
he  would  receive  under  the  previous  State 
legislation.  This  will  be  $50  per  month 
more  than  the  total  retirement  he  would  re- 
ceive through  his  coverage  outside  his  pub- 
lic employment  of  $350.  At  $50  a  month  In 
additional  benefits  he  would  recover  the  cost 
of  the  additional  social  security  taxes  In  a 
very  short  period  following  retirement. 

In  addition  every  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Secxirlty  Act  since  social  security  cover- 
age became  effective  for  public  employees  In 
Permsylvanla  In  1956  has  made  It  Increasing- 
ly more  advantageous  for  single  coverage 
members  to  elect  social  security  coverage 
under  the  public  employees  retirement  sys- 
tem. All  these  are  capped  by  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  legislation  permitting  the 
elimination  of  the  offset  reduction. 

H.R.  9650  makes  It  possible  for  "single 
coverage"  public  employees  In  Pennsylvania 
(and  perhaps  other  States)  to  greatly  im- 
prove their  total  retirement  Income. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso- 
ciation supports  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


Prof.  Klaat  Prinfsheim  on  U.S.  Policy  in 
Sooth  Vietnam 
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OF 
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It  now  becomes  financially  advantageous 
to  virtually  every  single  coverage  member 
to  elect  social  security  coverage.  Without 
the  offset  reduction  the  total  retirement  In- 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker    in 
the  Lawrence    (Kans.)    Daily   Journal- 
World's    well    known    weekly    feature 
"Opinions  Prom  the  Hill,"  Prof.  Klaus 
Pringsheim  has  set  forth  a  thoughtful 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  U.S.  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.    I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress : 
Opinions  Fsoic  the  Hill 
(EorroR's  Notx.— Klaus  H.  Pringsheim  was 
bom  In  Berlin,  Germany,  emigrated  as  a  9- 
year-old  boy  to  continue  his   education   In 
England,    and    at    16   moved    on    to    Japan 
where   he    stayed    until    the    end   of    World 
War  n.     For  12  years'he  was  a  teacher  of 
the    German,    Japanese,    and    English    lan- 
guages,   spending   4   of   these    years   at    the 
U.S.    Army  Language   School    In   Monterey. 
Calif.,  as  an  assistant  professor  of  Japanese 
He  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  for  4  years  and 
became  a  U.8.  cltteen  in  1952  In  Richmond. 
Va.     Later  he  entered  UCLA  and  there  ob- 
tained his  A.B.  in  political  science,  graduat- 
ing Phi  Beta  Kappa.     Subsequently  he  ob- 
tained five  consecutive  Ford  Foundation  fel- 
lowships to  do  graduate  work  In  East  Asian 
studies  at  the  East  Asian  InsUtute  of  Co- 
lumbia University.    He  obtained  th©  certifi- 
cate of  the  Institute  and  an  M.A.  In  com,- 
paratlve  government  at  ColumbU  University 
in    1969.      He    Is    currently    completing   his 
Ph    p.   dissertation   in   the   department  of 
public  law  and  government  at  the  same  In- 
stltuUon.     He  was   lecturer   In   German   at 
the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  lecturer 
m   comparative   government   at   New   York 
City  CoUege  and  has  also  widely  lectured  In 


Europe,  Asia,  and  the  United  States.     Spe- 
cializing  In    contemporary    Chinese    politics 
and  foreign  poUcy,  he  went  to  Hong  Kong  in 
1969  for  dissertation  research  and  came  to 
Kansas  University  from  Hong  Kong  In  Sep- 
tember  1961.     He   Is  now   an  instructor   In 
Kansas  University's  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  a  member  of  Kansas  University's 
East  Asian  Studies  Committee.    He  has  pub- 
lished one  book  on  S^no-Sovlet  relations,  and 
a  series  of  articles  aild  monographs  on  Jap- 
anese   and    ChlneM    poUtlce    In    scholarly 
journals  In  the  United  States.  Europe    and 
the    Far    East.     He    married    Mrs.    Hsluplng 
Pringsheim,  a  Hong  Kong  girl,  In  1962  and 
now  lives  at  700  Indiana  Street  In  Lawrence.) 
Next  to  the  cold  war  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  humiliating  in- 
ability to  bcmlsb  oommunlsm  from  Cuba,  the 
most  vexing  foreign  policy  problem  faced  by 
the  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations dvu-lng  the  past  10  years,  has 
has  been  their  failure  to  enable  successive 
governments  of  South  Vietnam  to  achieve 
the  defeat  of  Communist  Insurgency  in  that 
country.    The  continuing  frustration  of  this 
South    Vietnamese-American    common    aim 
has   recently   been   dramatized   by    the    an- 
nouncement on  February  26  that  Mr.  Roger 
Hilsman.      Assistant      Secretary      of      State 
for     Far     Eastern     Afl&lrs,     has     suddenly 
resigned     his     Important     position  .  In     the 
Johnson     administration.     It     is     generally 
known     In     Washington     that     Mr.     Hils- 
man    felt     that     his     policy     recommenda- 
tions were   frequenUy  overruled  or   ignored 
or  that  he  was  not  even  consulted  when  Im- 
portant decisions  In  the  area  of  his  respon- 
slbUlty  were  taken.    His  resignation  Is  there- 
fore almost  certainly  a  reflection  of  Ills  dis- 
satisfaction  and/or   disagreement   with    the 
Johnson    administration.     To   this    we    add 
Secretary    of    Defense    Robert    McNamara's 
varlotis  contradictory  statements  on  the  state 
of  affairs  In  Vletnem  when.  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary,   he 
continued  to  Insist  that  things  were  going 
well.     However  well  intentloned.  these  have 
contributed   to   the   general   public   loss   of 
confidence  In  the  Johnson  administration  s 
abUlty  to  handle  our  Vietnamese   commit- 
ment successfully.     WhUe  President   John- 
son does  reaffirm  that  we  shall  not  abandon 
our  friends  In  Vietnam  and  that  the  Com- 
munists  are  playing  .*  dangerous   game    in 
their   stepped    up   guerrUla   operations    and 
antl-U.S.  personnel   terror,   the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  Mikx  Mansfield,  of  Montana 
on    February    19    urged    the    Johnson    ad- 
ministration "to  encourage  rather  than  spurn 
French  efforts  to  negoUate  with  Communist 
China   for    the   neutraliisatlon   of    southeast 
Asia.    Senator  Mansfuxb  added  that  a  major 
commitment   ol  American   lives   to    the    10- 
year-old  guerrilla  war  Is  not  now  justified 
and  that  we  should  therefore  welcome  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  at  a  time  when   it  has 
become  abundantly  clear  that  the  war  can- 
not be  won  by  the  methods  now  being  em- 
ployed  and   that  it  is  probably   slowly    but 
surely  being  lost. 

The  Government's  lack  of  candor  in  regard 
to  the  Vietnamese  sltxiaUon  has  been  a  dis- 
service to^mllUons  of  Americans  who  have 
been  led  to  beUeve  that  our  efforts  have  been 
progressing  successfully,  and  that  by  1965  (or 
as  the  latest  McNamara  release  puts  it  "•  •  • 
before  the  end  of  1966")  we  will  be  able  to 
go  home  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  task  to 
the  Government  and  army  of  South  Vietnam 
One  rather  suspects  that  If  present  trends 
continue  neither  the  army  nor  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  are  likely  to  survive . 
imtll  1966.  But,  whatever  the  objective  situ- 
ation In  South  Vietnam  may  be  today  (and 
the  contradictory  reports  which  emerge  seem 
to  Indicate  that  no  one  can  really  be  too 
sure  about  this) .  It  Is  surely  time  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  beyond  hU  vague  gen- 
eralizations at  UCLA  last  week,  and  took  us 
into  his  confidence,  so  that  we  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  precisely  what  our  policy 
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takeover  by  Infiltration,  sxibverslon.  or  coup 
d'etat  would  follow  fairly  closely  upon  our 
departure.  Such  a  decision  would  be  poli- 
tically disastrous  for  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration right  now. 

When  I  recently  submitted  the  above  five 
alternatives  to  some  one  hundred  of  my  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Kansas  they  voted 
as  follows: 

Percent 

1.  For  withdrawal. 4*4 

2.  For    continuation    of    the    present 

policy 6V* 

3.  For    U.S.    military    intervention    in 

South  Vietnam 45>/a 

4.  For    U.S.    military    action    against 

both  South  and  North  Vietnam..     31  Vi 

5.  For  neutralization 12Va 

If  these  sentiments  are  representative  of 
how  the  majority  of  Americans  feel  about 
the  Vietnamese  dilemma,  and  that  may  well 
be.  President  Johnson  will  Increasingly  be 
pressured  to  take  vigorous  military  action. 
If  he  expects  to  be  elected  President  In  1964. 
he  must  then  either  yield  to  this  pressure 
or  come  up  with  convincing  arguments  why 
he  rejects  alternatives  3  and  4.  In  my  view, 
only  an  tOmost  total  collapse  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  position  would  persuade  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  President  Johnson  that 
risking  greater  U.S.  Involvement  would  be 
Justified.  We  may  therefore  soon  be  told  the 
hard,  sad  facts  of  life  In  regard  to  the  Viet- 
namese situation:  that  there  Is  no  military 
solution  to  a  20-year-old  dilemma  which  Is 
basically  social  and  political;  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  commit  a  large  military 
force  to  a  Jungle  war  which  provides  little 
chance  for  decisive  military  engagements; 
that  President  Johnson's  economic  program 
does  not  provide  for  another  Korea,  and  that 
we  do  not  consider  victory  In  Vietnam  to  be 
so  vital  to  our  world  position,  that  It  would 
be  worthwhile  to  risk  Chinese  or  Soviet  Rus- 
sian large-scale  Intervention. 

A  recent  Moscow  Tass  report  warned  that 
U.S.  military  action  of  the  kind  contemplated 
above  was  "a  venture  fraught  with  the  most 
serious    consequences."      President    Johnson 
thus    probably    feels    that    It    would    be    in- 
expedient    during     a     presidential     election 
campaign  to  start  what  would  undoubtedly 
soon  be  called  "Johnson's  war"  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Republican  opponents.    Messrs.  Nixon. 
Rockefeller.    Goldwater,    et    al.,    could    then 
offer  to  "go  to  Vietnam"   Lf  elected.     Since 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  at  this  moment 
whether  a  particular  policy  choice  led  to  Mr. 
Hllsman's    resignation    and    Senator    Mans- 
field's trial  balloon,  the  President  can  now 
no  longer  afford  to  keep  us  In  the  dark  or 
leave    us    to    the    mercy    of    Secretary    Mc- 
Namara's   erudite   equivocations.     The   Ume 
for  greater  candor  on  Vietnam  has  come,  and 
I   for    one    hope    that    for    the    sake    of    his 
own  political  future  President  Johnson  will 
find  the  courage  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  unvarnished  and  unequivocal  truth.     If 
he  does,  this  will  gain  him  our  respect  and 
In  some  cases,  our  support,  which  he  surely 
needs  at  this  critical  juncture.     If  nothing 
else,  the  President  must  make  It  clear  to  the 
panacea-hungry    public    that    there    are    no 
"easy  solutions"  to  the  staggering  problems 
of  the  global  war  against  communism  and 
that  OUT  failure  to  act  vigorously  Is  a  matter 
of  prudence  rather  than  of  Indecision  or  the 
Inability  or  unwillingness  to  face  a  challenge. 
In  his  televised  press  conference  on  Febru- 
ary  29    President   Johnson   stated    that    too 
much  speculation  on  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam   did    oiu:    cause    there    a   disservice.      I 
oould  not  agree   more  and  would  add  that 
the  best  way  to  terminate  such  speculation 
la    by    fully    and    candidly    Informing    the 
American  people  of  ovir  assessment  and  our 
plans  there  (within  the  limits  of  security)  as 
soon  as  Secretary  McNamara  returns  from  his 
latest  fact-finding  mission  to  the  area. 


ResolutioDt  Adopted  bj  the  New  York 
Board  of  lUbbif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   KCW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  several  very  significant  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  aimual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis,  on  Jan- 
uary 29, 1964.  This  association  of  Jewish 
spiritual  leaders  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  con- 
ducting a  chaplaincy  program  in  hospi- 
tals, homes  for  the  aged,  youth  shelters, 
and  correctional  institutions,  the  board 
devotes  its  efforts  toward  social  and  civic 
betterment.  I  heartily  and  personally 
endorse  their  stand  in  their  battle  for 
human  rights. 
The  resolutions  follow : 

Crvn.  RIGHTS 

The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  calls  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
President  Johnson's  clvU  rights  program. 
We  lu-ge  the  President  and  his  colleagues  In 
Goverrunent.  as  well  aa  the  citizens  of  the 
land,  to  do  all  they  can  through  enforcement 
and  through  the  power  of  leadership  to  see 
to  It  that  the  evil  of  segregation  be  removed 
and  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights  be  ended 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

RACIAL  JUSTICR  IN  STNAGOCTTe  POLICIES 

Cognizant  of  the  failure  of  our  country  to 
confer  full  and  equal  rights  for  all  Its  citi- 
zens, and  recognizing  the  special  role  that 
religious  groups  play  to  help  In  the  correc- 
tion of  this  failure,  we  call  upon  the  syna- 
gogues of  our  city  and  State  to  confront  the 
issue  of  race  and  to  bring  to  beer  upon  It  the 
religious  principles  enunciated  by  their  na- 
tional movements. 

We  urge  the  synagogues  of  New  York  to 
continue  to  Implement  a  program  of  action 
to  achieve  the  following  goals:  (1)  To  teach 
the  principle  of  racial  Justice  In  the  congrega- 
tions' educational,  cultural,  and  worship  pro- 
grams. (2)  racial  Justice  In  the  congregations' 
cooperative  relations  with  other  Institutions: 
(3)  racial  Justice  In  the  lives  of  Individual 
congregants. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  Ne^  York  Board  of  Rabbis  welcomes 
the  recent  statement  of  our  President  In  sup- 
port of  changes  In  our  Immigration  laws 
which  will  remove  the  discriminatory  legis- 
lation based  on  the  national,  Khnlc.  and 
racial  origins  of  prospective  Inunlgrants. 

rZDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

America's  system  of  public  education  Is 
not  fully  meeting  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
or  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Outmoded 
school  facilities,  understaffed  school  person- 
nel, and  the  lack  of  adequato  matorlal  en- 
danger the  quality  of  education  for  our 
society. 

Throughout  American  history  there  have 
been  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  public  edu- 
cation. Because  we  regard  our  system  of 
education  as  crucial  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  we  urge  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  for  Increasing 
Federal  assistance  for  this  purpose. 

MEDICAL  CaRE  VOR  THE  AGED 

In  a  time  of  rapidly  Increasing  longevity 
and  rising  medical  coats,  our  society  cannot 
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Ignore  the  plight  of  millions  of  elderly  citi- 
zens who  cannot  meet  the  expense  of  serious 
or  protracted  illness.  '■' 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  la  a  right  to 
which  all  citizens  are  entitled  by  virtue  of 
living  Ln  an  enlightened  society.  The  re- 
quirement to  demonstrate  the  Inability  to 
pay  before  receiving  medloab>care  Infringes 
upon  the  dignity  of  people  who  desperately 
need  this  aid. 

We  therefore  urge  the  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  finance  such  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  within  the  framework  of  the 
social  security  system. 

NUCLEAR    DISARMAMENT 

We  express  our  wholehearted  support  of 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  which  wlU  slow 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries 
which  do  not  now  possess  them.  It  wlU 
diminish  the  danger  of  new  radioactive  fall- 
out from  atmospheric  teste  and  will  give 
nuclear  nations  an  opportunity  to  develop 
confidence  and  trust  In  one  another. 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  continue  and 
Intensify  ite  efforte  to  control  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  further  call  upon  Congress 
to  expand  the  constructive  work  In  which 
the  UJ3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Is  now  engaged. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  rate  of  unemployment  poses  a  con- 
tinuing problem  to  America.  The  expand- 
ing population,  the  influx  of  yoimg  people 
Into  the  labor  market,  the  reluctance  to  hire 
older  people  and  the  Impact  of  automation 
-combine  together  with  other  factors  to  make 
unemployment  an  ever-present  danger.  The 
challenge  of  this  complex  problem  demands 
an  overall  plan  by  Government,  labor,  and 
management  which  will  devise  means  and 
procure  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  problem. 
This  Is  In  consonance  with  the  Jewish  con- 
cept that  the  highest  degree  of  righteous- 
ness Is  to  procure  work  for  a  fellow  man, 
thereby  helping  him  to  become  self-sustain- 
ing. 

POVERTY 

Millions  of  our  citizens  have  been  living  In 
substandard  conditions  of  housing  and  gen- 
eral Impoverishment.  The  better  things  of 
life,  even  the  modest  necessities  that  so 
many  take  for  granted,  have  not  reached 
Into  their  way  of  life. 

We  heartily  endorse  President  Johnson's 
call  for  an  all-out  struggle  against  poverty 
In  America.  We  urge  that  an  all-out  pro- 
gram to  combat  poverty  deserves  the  highest 
kind  of  financial  support  so  that  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  may  be  raised  to  a  level  of  eco- 
nomic adequacy. 

We  also  endorse  Mayor  Wagner's  call  for  a 
program  to  combat  the  vast  areas  of  poverty 
In  our  city  and  Stete.  This,  too.  requires 
the  highest  kind  of  financial  support  and 
cooperation  among  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  to  assist  In  the  development  of  a 
concentrated  program  of  improved  housing, 
adequate  employment  and  provisions  for 
medical  care  for  those  Impoverished  of  our 
Stete  and  Nation. 

JEWS    IN    THE    SOVIET    UNToN 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  our  thoughte 
are  on  the  forthcoming  Passover  holidays. 
We  hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  make 
facilities  available  for  the  baking  of  mat- 
zohs  (unleavened  bread)  and  for  their  dis- 
tribution In  sufficient  supply  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  religious  Jews  In  time  for  the 
Passover.  If  such  facilities  cannot  be  read- 
led  in  time,  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 
stands  prepcu-ed  and  eager  to  send  a  supply 
of  matzohs  for  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Jews  religious  freedom.  The  enrollment  of 
the  Yeshlvah  (seminary)  In  Moscow  has 
now  been  reduced  to  l  student.  In  con- 
trast to  last  year's  enrollment  of  14.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that,  In  a  Jewish  i>opulatlon 
nvunberlng  millions,   there   should   be   only 


one  person  interested  In  attending  the  semi- 
nary. A  yeshlvah  of  one  student  Is  but  a 
mockery  ot  an  institution.  If  the  technical 
obstacles  were  removed  and  If  prospective 
studente  were  not  discouraged  by  overt  and 
covert  means,  many  more  Jews  would  teke 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
become  religious  functionaries. 

In  the  iH«sent-day  UJ3J8.R.  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  and  a  shortage  of  prayer  shawls, 
prayer  books.  Bibles,  phylacteries,  and  other 
religious  articles  that  are  used  both  In  home 
and  synagogue.  Since  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  satisfying  that  demand  within  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  we  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  allow  the  Importetlon  of 
these  religious  objecte  without  any  hin- 
drance. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  recognized 
the  need  of  religious  groups  within  Its  bor- 
ders to  maintain  contact  with  thelr^  core- 
ligionists elsewhere.  Toward  this  end,  a 
delegation  of  Russian  Orthodox  clergy  visited 
the  United  Stetes  last  year  and  a  group  of 
Protestant  clergy  has  been  received  officially 
In  the  U.sa.R.  Soviet  Moslems  are  allowed 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  their  Holy  City, 
Mecca. 

However,  no  such  permission  has  been 
granted  the  Jews.  Contact  with  Jewish 
groups  outelde  the  U.S.SJI.  has  been  for- 
bidden; no  group  of  Jewish  clergy  has  been 
invited  to  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  have  Soviet 
Jews  been  permitted  to  make  religious  pil- 
grimages to  their  Holy  City.  Jerusalem.  We 
again  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
permit  ite  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  at 
least  the  same  religious  right  accorded  other 
citizens  of  the  TJSSJt. 

We  hopefully  trust  that  the  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  freedom  of  religion  will  be 
accorded  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  en- 
abling them  to  practice  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  the  traditions  of  their  religion. 

THE    MmDLE   EAST 

The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  haUs  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  our  Government 
declaring  that  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  based  on  the  principle  of  ■'insuring  the 
security  and  Integrity  of  the  Individual 
stetes  of  the  area — Including  Israel."  We 
commend  Ite  support  of  Israel's  water  devel- 
opment plan  as  set  forth  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  regional  water  development 
project  recommended  by  the  late  Eric  John- 
son. 

The  cause  of  Justice  will  be  served  by 
making  constructive  use  of  the  God-given 
resources  of  water  for  this  area.  Israel's 
proposed  plan  for  utilization  of  these  re- 
sources will  In  no  way  jeopardize  Arab  access 
to  the  llfeglvlng  waters.  Any  plan  which 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  area 
for  the  benefit  of  Jew  and  Arab  alike,  should 
be  encouraged. 

GENOCIDE 

The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  strongly 
urges  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  of  the  U.N., 
which  outlaws  mass  annihilation  of  any 
group.  Our  Nation,  which,  which  has  his- 
torically supported  the  cause  of  human 
rlghte,  has  been  derelict  In  advancing  thU 
Important  doctrine,  which  has  already  been 
supported  by  many  free  nations  seeking  to 
express  the  conscience  of  mankind  in  this 
crucial  issue. 

THE    JEWS    IN    IRAQ 

We  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  Investi- 
gate the  most  recent  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion against  Jews  In  Iraq  requiring  that 
every  Jew  report  to  Iraqul  authorities  within 
90  days  to  submit  proof  of  Iraqul  nationality. 
This  latest  restrictive  measure  against  Jews 
allows  the  Government  arbltrarUy  to  deprive 
Jews  still  residing  In  Iraq  of  their  citizen- 
ship and  control  of  their  property. 

This  discrimination  contravenes  the  U.N. 
Declaration  of  Human  Rlghte  and  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Ellhilnation  of  All  Forms  of 


Religious  Intolerance  now  being  considered 
by  the  UJ*.  Subcommlsslon  on  Prevention 
and  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minor- 
ities. Not  since  the  Nazi  era  has  any  govern- 
ment enacted  legislation  openly  based  solely 
by  religious  criteria. 


It  Sort  of  Makes  Yoo  Wonder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF   KOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9,J.964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  2.  1964.  written  by  Mr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  caught  my  attention.  I 
want  to  commend  it  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  others  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Our  beloved  America  Is  a  great  coun- 
try and  has  many  times  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  withstand  assaults  upon 
the  foundation  which  has  made  this  Na- 
tion the  envy  of  most  enlightened  people 
in  the  world.  The  most  recent  attack  on 
the  cornerstone  of  our  national  founda- 
tion is  being  made  by  a  curious  element 
of  young  people  who  profess  to  reject 
the  basic  ethics  that  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  American  system.  This  basic 
American  ethic — call  it  moral  principles 
or  whatever  you  wish — is  hard  to  posi- 
tively identify,  and  perhaps  even  more 
elusive  than  ever  today,  but  it  is  first  of 
all  based  upon  a  belief  in  God.  The 
founders  of-  our  coimtry  and  f ramers  of 
our  Constitution  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Americans  believed  in  God, 
although  the  Constitution  carefully  pro- 
vided the  Individual  freedom  to  practice 
the  religion  of  his  choice  and  positively 
prohibited  the  establishment  of  a  state 
religion. 

Other  recognized  virtues  that  were 
emphasized  in  our  literature  and  our 
schools  were  honesty,  thrift,  morality, 
having  and  holding  a  job,  patriotism, 
and  service  to  neighbors  and  fellow  cit- 
izens. It  seems  we  may  be  laying  aside 
some  of  these  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
canism for  status  symbols  such  as  the 
size  of  our  home,  the  size  and  number  of 
any  automobiles,  or  where  and  how  we 
spend  our  leisure  hours  and  our  vaca- 
tions. 

With  this  In  mind,  it  is  not  peculiar 
that  we  should  have  young  people  pro- 
testing the  current  American  scene. 
Young  people  like  to  protest,  and  this  is 
fine  when  older  people  lose  touch  with 
changing  times  and  are  unsympathetic 
to  new  ideas,  and  possibly  setting  bad 
examples  by  their  own  actions.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  interpret  the  objections  of  the 
bearded,  unwashed,  uncombed,  unem- 
ployed beatnlk-type  portion  of  our 
younger  generation.  It  is  gratifying 
that  the  portion  is  small.  If  they  have 
a  message,  I  am  not  with  It.  The  mes- 
sage does  not  come  through. 

The  message  from  the  millions  of 
bright-eyed,  well-growned.  ambitious, 
intelligent  young  men  and  women  in 
America  does  come  through.    They  want 
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faction.  And  they  gather  In  this  smoky 
grotto  to  stare  at  the  ceiling,  to  twitch  their 
shoulders  and  softly  snap  their  Angers  as 
the  guitar  men  and  women  sing  music  that 
is  easy  on  the  brain. 

So,  to  the  Amlab.  Later  I  was  at  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  and  a  friend  lent  me  his  car  so 
that  i  might  drive  out  into  the  beautiful 
farm  country  where  the  barns  are  the  fat- 
test, the  cattle  the  sleekest,  and  the  fields 
the  neatest  in  all  America. 

There  are  some  striking  parallels  between 
the  Amlsh  and  the  beats.  For  both,  beards 
are  the  style.  Both  dress  peciUlarly.  And 
while  the  beats  seek  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive music,  the  Amlsh  turn  their  backs  on 
modern  machinery  and  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania roads  In  their  black  buggies. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  differences. 
The  Amlsh  have  no  divorce,  no  crime,  no 
Juvenile  delinquency,  no  unemployment  or 
old-age  problems.  They  take  care  of  their 
own.  They  refuse  Government  subsidies. 
They  take  no  money  for  not  plowing  a  field. 
They  dislike  Insurance.  If  a  barn  burns  the 
whole  community  rushes  to  rebuild  It.  Be- 
cause they  supply  their  own  social  security 
they  object  to  social  security  taxes. 

This  has  brought  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  the  hxige  national  bureaucracy 
which  sees  only  chaos  if  some  people  are 
permitted  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  welfare.  So  the  Amlsh 
have  been  repeatedly  yanked  Into  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Govern- 
ment agents  even  seized  Amlsh  horses  at 
plowing  time  to  satisfy  social  security 
Judgments. 

We  have  a   system   of  government   under 
which    all    beats    are    comfortable    and    the 
Amlsh  are  bullied  and  badgered. 
It  sort  of  makes  you  wonder. 


Rev.  Charles  H.  Neff,  Man  of  Faith 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  editorial  appearing  in  the  Free- 
hold Transcript  of  March  5.  "Rev. 
Charles  H.  Neff,  Man  of  Faith,"  elo- 
quently describes  the  character  of  this 
fine  man. 

Rrv.  Charlis  H.  Nrrr.  Man  or  Faith 
Charles  Hamlsh   Neff.  pastor  of  tbe  Old 
Tennent  Presbyterian  Church  for  tbe  past 
38  years,  was  a  man  with  a  rare  and  price- 
less  quality.     He   was   able   to  reserve   the 
glories  of  the  past  in  such  a  way  tbat  they 
made  the  present  more  real  and  the  future 
more  hopeful.    Called  from  seminary  to  serve 
this    most    historic    congregation,   he    spent 
his    entire    ministry    artfully    blending    the 
homlletlc.  pastoral,  and  social  style  of  such 
illustrious  predecessors  as  Gilbert  and  Johit 
Tennet,     George     Whitfield     and     Dominie 
Slmms  with  a  quite  modern  and  enlightened 
sense  of  the  tremendoxis  changes  occurring 
both    In   our   20th   century   world   and    our 
rapidly  changing  Monmouth  County. 

With  country  shrewdness,  scholarly  devo- 
tion to  learning.  Indefatigable  Christian 
piety  and  a  receptively  vibrant  wit,  he  made 
the  visits  of  school  day-trippers,  casual  tovu-- 
ists,  and  history  buffs  alike  a  satisfying  and 
memorable  experience.  With  his  other 
worldly  wisdom  and  bis  endless  patience,  he 
guided  the  families  of  hU  parish  through 
the  Joys  and  pains  of  marriage,  vocational 
choice,  child  rearing,  community  service,  be- 
reavement, doubt,  and  catastrophe  to  a  more 
steadfast  trust  in  the  God  who  rules  lov- 
ingly over  all. 

To  fully  appreciate  what  this  man  has 
mean  to  our  county  one  must  speak  to  10.000 
different  people  and  one  must  remember 
that  for  the  last  third  of  the  ministry  he 
worked  without  the  support  of  his  life  part- 
ner and  with  the  hourly  devastation  of  de- 
bilitating physical  illness.  Blessed  are  the 
people  who  are  given  such  a  man  for  a  pas- 
tor. They  have  been  given  the  special  task 
of  living  the  present  in  the  light  of  what  God 
has  done  In  the  past;  and  living  it  with 
faith. 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   HEW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9,  1964 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  words  adequate  in  ex- 
pressing one's  self  about  the  death  of 
one  who  was  a  real  friend  and  for  whom 
you  had  the  deepest  and  most  affection- 
ate feeling.  That  is  the  case  when  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Neff,  pastor  of  the  Old  Ten- 
nent Presbyterian  Church,  Tennent.  N.J. 
Tennent  Church  is  located  at  the  site  of 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth  and  has  interred 
in  its  churchyard  British  and  American 
soldiers  killed  in  that  historic  victory  of 
Gen.  George  Washington. 

I>r.  Neff  served  this  church  for  close  to 
40  years  and  he  kept  alive  the  principles 
for  which  our  soldiers  fought  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  He  was  a  stanch 
American  and  to  his  sturdy  Christian 
faith  he  added  a  stem  discipline  for 
what  is  right  and  honest.  With  it  aU  he 
had  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart 
and  a  gentle  sense  of  humor  which  won 
him  the  devotion  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity where  he  served  so  faithfully  and 
well  but  his  memory  will  endure  forever 
and  his  simple  honest  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  will  have  its  influence  on 
generations  yet  to  come. 


Challenge  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 
Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans   of  Foreign  Wars  of   the 
United    States    conducts    a    Voice    of 
Democracy  contest.   This  year  over  250,- 
000  high  school  students  participated  in 
the  contest  competing  for  the  four  schol- 
arships that  are  awarded  as  the  top  prize. 
I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the  win- 
ner from  the  State  of  Ohio  is  from  my 
congressional  district,  Mr.  Robert  Hey- 
dorn,  3076  Markle  Drive,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio.    His  winning  speech  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Challenge  of  CrnzENSHiP 

(By  Bob  Heydorn) 

My  voice  echoes  from  a  survivor  of  two 
millenniums,  an  essay  called  Politics.  I  am 
history's  great  authority  on  the  state  and 
the  role  of  the  citizen,  for  I  am  Aristotle,  a 
citizen  of  my  own  right  in  the  city-state  of 
Athens  in  the  third  century  of  Christ. 

Western  philosophers  now  say  that  the 
first  true  Ideas  of  what  I  called  democracy 
appeared  in  o\ir  "Greek  civilization.  It  was  I 
who  pioneered  the  very  concepts  of  individ- 
ualism that  are  responsible  for  the  modern 
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philosophies  concerning  the  nature  of  man, 
Tet,  much  has  changed. 

In  our  Athens,  citizens  were  a  select  lot. 
They  were  rich — inheriting  citizenship  as 
well  as  wealth.  Men  were  either  quite 
wealthy  or  quite  poor — the  middle  class  was 
not  of  primary  importance.  Only  my  class, 
the  rich,  could  afford  education,  so  social' 
opportunities  were  blocked  to  most  by  ignor- 
ance. There  was  great  challenge  to  the 
monied  class,  for  they  were  erecting  an  en- 
tirely new  form  of  government.  But  then 
again  we  had  little  else  to  do.  By  far,  the 
largest  class  was  the  poor,  yet  they  had  no 
power  whatsoever  in  deciding  their  destiny. 
Their  only  challenge  was  to  exist. 

As  I  look  upon  this  ever-changing  world 
from  my  place  in  eternity.  I  can  see  easily  the 
panorama  of  changing  government,  and 
when  I  take  a  glimpse  at  this  wandering 
planet  earth,  I  see  the  effects  of  change  em- 
bodied in  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
progressive  NaUon  within  what  Is  now 
termed  the  free  world. 

Now   there  is  a  true  challenge  to  all   of 
mankind.     For  now,  native  born  and  natu- 
ralized,  regardless   of  wealth   or  education 
have  the  right  and  the  privilege  to  exercise 
a  ballot  for  freedom  held  so  precious  by  a 
few  of  us  in  Athens.     In  Greece,  the  chal- 
lenge was  for  the  wealthy,  for  citizenship 
represented    the    paragon    of   responslblUty. 
And  now  in  the  western  world,  reeponsibillty 
is  delegated  to  all — the  supreme  trust  in  the 
individual.     A  plan  of  this  nature  requh-es 
wide-spread  public  education,  a  national  In- 
terest and  certainly  an  abundance  of  daring. 
For    174    years    this   noble    experiment    has 
perpetuated,  and  during  this  span  the  new 
concept    of    the    citizen    has    steadily    pro- 
gressed.    However,   this  experiment  can  be 
destroyed  and   in   much   less   time.     Again, 
I   emphasize   that   clUzenshlp   is   the   chal- 
lenge of  responsibility.    All  must  desire  and 
possess  education  and  become  Informed  of 
Issues  if  a  country  Is  to  be  sure  of  an  intel- 
ligent electorate.    There  must  be  a  national 
Interest  with   a   genuine  desire   to  exercise 
one's  right  and  privileges  by  the  ballot  and 
In  the  courts.     And  citizens  must  have  the 
daring  to  see  that  a  deserving  neighbor  is 
extended  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
they. 

A  true  democratic  republic  is  a  challenge 
to  each  citizen.  Where  we  of  the  past  have 
failed,  you  of  today  must  succeed.  Test 
your  democracy,  Join  mine  and  be  burled  in 
the  annals  of  eternity,  hold  true  to  Ideals 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  your  noble  un- 
dertaking as  a  responsible  citizen. 


Federal  Power  and  Civil  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLIHOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Federal  Power  and 
Civil  Rights  BiU."  written  by  Mr?  C.  L. 
Dancey,  editor,  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  of  March  5.  1964,  in  its  entirety 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Federal  Power  and  Cnrn.  Rights  Bn.L 
A  lot  of  heat  Is  going  to  be  generated  in 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States— much  of  It  by  people 
who  don't  know  a  thing  about  the  proposed 
laws. 

The  truth  is  that  by  any  sober  Judgment 
of  proper  processes  and  the  funcUons  of  a 


democratic  government,  this  Is  a  terrible  bUl. 
And,  as  we  see  it.  tbe  truth  is  that  nnleas 
someone  can  come  up  with  a  better  one  that 
will  accomplish  tbe  same  pxirpoeee.  It  ought 
to  be  passed. 

The  bill  is  a  scary  one  In  terms  of  the  doors 
it  opens  for  wide  abuse  of  powers.  As  one 
direct  example,  it  gives  tbe  President  power 
to  administer  what  amounts  to  mass  punish- 
ment on  whole  States  and  sections,  the  in- 
nocent as  weU  as  the  guilty,  without  any- 
thing resembling  a  due  process  of  law  to  even 
decide  the  merits  of  the  case. 

It  makes  the  President,  or  more  precisely 
one  of  his  anonymous,  faceless  bureaucrats 
into  a  prosecutor.  Jury,  and  Judge  over 
whether  or  not  discrimination  Is  Involved  In 
certain  ch-cumstances — with  the  arbitrary 
power  of  shutting  off  Federal  funds  Into  a 
whole  district  or  State— technically  because 
one  person  committed  one  act  that  he  regards 
as  discriminatory. 

This  provides  a  legal  basis  for  a  Federal 
Government  to  rxm  amuck  with  power. 

Most  of  Its  provisions  make  it  very  easy  to 
various  forms  of  business  activity  to  get  In- 
volved in  litigation— and  very  hard  to  con- 
clude that  Utigatlon. 

Now  settling  such  Issues  in  coxirt  is  the 
fairest  way  to  get  a  result,  but  unhappily  we 
live  in  an  age  where  going  to  court  on  a  mat- 
ter that  hamstrings  the  conduct  of  any  eco- 
nomic operation  involves  such  delays,  usual- 
ly, that  the  result  can  be  a  much  heavier 
automatic  economic  punishment  Inflicted  on 
the  Innocent  than  would  be  the  legal  penalty 
inflicted  if  he  were  found  guilty  promptly 
So,  that  scares  people,  too. 
In  short,  we  are  setting  up  a  system  where 
it  wUl  be  pretty  easy  to  get  a  raw  deal. 
However,  the  raw  deal  is  not  automatic. 
There    are    powerful    moral    reasons    and 
powerful  reasons  of  practical  politics  why 
this  power  should  not  be  abused. 

Indeed,  the  civil  rights  bUl  would  not  be  In 
any  serious  trouble,  and  much  of  Its  opposi- 
tion would  melt  away  If  we  had  not  had  too 
many  recent  examples  in  which  thU  kind  of 
power  has  been  abused. 

We  have  had  it  become  too  fashionable  for 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  used 
to  punish  people  and  to  threaten  people  In 
matters  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  purposes  and  restrictions  Involved 
In  the  law  which  bestowed  the  power  orle- 
inally.  ° 

It  is  that  history  which  makes  the  powers 
involved  raise  the  hackles  on  the  necks  of  so 
many  people  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  elves 
them  pause. 

You  can  get  a  raw  deal  out  of  this  law 
administered  by  a  Federal  authority  with  Its 
own  purposes  that  have  notWng  to  do  with 
civil  rights. 

However,  that  "maybe"  fact  must  stand 
up  face  to  face  with  a  fact  that  has  no  "may- 
be" about  it.  Many  Negroes  are  getting  a 
raw  deal  right  now.  In  matters  of  employ- 
ment, voting  rights,  schooling,  etc.,  they  go 
before  agencies  where  one  man  or  one  com- 
mission serves  as  "prosecutor.  Judge,  and 
Jury"  and  gives  them  a  raw  deal  without 
appeal  to  due  process. 

We  can  and  have  an  obligation  to  run  the 
risk  of  putUng  ourselves  in  that  position  in 
order  to  help  get  the  Negro  out  of  it. 

He's  already  accustomed  to  the  kind  of 
treatment  we  are  merely  afraid  of  in  "may- 
be    and  imaginary  dimension. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  with  the  vast  sums 
now  in  the  control  of  the  Federal  Bstobllsh- 
ment.  and  the  vast  powers  other  than  money 
new  grants  of  power  are  not  our  problem.' 
Our  problem  is  placing  this  power  In  respect- 
ful hands  where  It  will  not  be  abused 

The  poealbUities  of  such  a  law  are  a  lone 
way  from  the  realities  of  it.  if  we  react  as  a 
united  people  against  dictatorial  methods 
and  misuse,  and  a  long  way  from  it.  regard- 
]^\  T^*°  *^°"  poBeibilitltles  have  been 
dUuted  by  the  power  of  practical  poUtlcs 
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At  the  same  tlm*.  a  massive  abuse  oS  the 
power  of  elecUoQ  bouda,  employen,  and 
others  against  tbe  Negro  by  dlecrimlnaUon 
is  not  a  possibility  but  a  Uving  reaUty. 

Something  must  be  done  about  it— and 
the  risks  involved  must  be  run. 

The  alternative  of  accepting  a  real  evil  and 
condoning  it  Is  unthinkable. 

— C.  L.  Dancet. 


The   Dangers   of  a  Premahire   War  on 
Porerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 
Mr.     CURTIS.      Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Democratic    administration    has    once 
again    suceeded    in    making    a    slogan 
out  of  what  should  be  a  carefully  planned 
and  executed  program  to  alleviate  the 
burdens  of  our  poorer  citizens.    An  edi- 
torial in  the  February  1964  issue  of  For- 
tune calls  attention  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  war  against  poverty  which  is 
ill  conceived  and   haphazardly  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government.    The 
private  sector  of  our  economy  has  been 
fighting  poverty  for  years  with  limited 
Federal  guidance  and  constraints.    The 
problem  is  not  completely  solved,  to  be 
sure,  but  before  we  assent  to  a  new  series 
of  public  programs  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  consider  our  priorlUes  with  care  and 
that  the  proposed  new  programs  will  not 
mcrease  poverty  by  restraining  general 
economic  progress.    I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  study  the  fine  suggestions  made  by 
the  editors  of  Fortune: 
Let's  Not  Have  a  "War"  Against  Poverty 
President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  found  a  simple  phrase  to  express 
a  growing  concern  of  Americans:  he  said  we 
must   fight   a  "war  against  poverty."    Tbe 
goal  would  be  "not  only  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms of  poverty,  but  to  cure  it^-and  above 
all,   to  prevent  it."    Most  of  the  comment 
on  his  speech  seems  to  applaud  the  "war  " 
accepting  It  as   an  obvious  and   long-post- 
poned duty  of  an  affluent  society.     But  un- 
less we  imderstand  that  a  Federal  effcwt  to 
eliminate  poverty  Is  more  novel,  more  com- 
plex,  and   more   hazardous   than   putting   a 
man  on  the  moon,  we  can  do  this  society- 
Including  its  least  privileged  members— a  lot 
more  harm  than  good. 

Who  are  the  poor?     The  first  Impulse  of  a 
statistical  age  Is  to  answer  vrtth  round  num- 
bers.    The  poor.   It  is   widely  said,   are   the 
30  million  Americans  who  live  in  "Income 
units"  with   less  than  $2,000  a   year.     This 
statistic  conceals  enormous  differences  In  the 
actual  condition  of  groups  that  make  up  the 
30  million.     An  aged  widow  living  on  $1  800 
a  year  In  a  small  town  Is  not  in  the  sjime 
situation  as  a  widow  and  four  children  liv- 
ing  on    welfare    payments    In   Los    Angeles 
The  30  million   also   Includes   those   whom 
Senator   Goldwater   has   In  mind   when   he 
demands    an    Inquhy    into    the    "attitudes" 
of  relief  recipients  and  suggests  that  those 
who  are  physically  able  be  "put  to  work  to 
earn  their  benefits."     Governor  Rockefeller 
approaching    the    problem    very    differently' 
stresses    the    circumstances    of    the     poor 
rather  than   their  attitudes.     He  speaks  of 
minority  groups  •   •   •  with  no  experience 
no  training.    They  come  to  a  big  city,  and 
these  people  are  lost."  ' 
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we  reflect  upon  the  responsibility  we  all  must 
bear  in  this  national  tragedy. 

liSt  us  unite  In  prayer  with  all  Christian 
men  throughout  the  world  tor  our  Nation, 
Its  leaders,  and  its  new  President. 
Rev.  Evan  J.  Baktku., 
St.  Michael's  Lutheran  Church. 
Rev.  Harxt  E.  Brunxtt. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 
Rev.  John  P.  Bitchheistex, 

Perry  Hall  Methodist  Church. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Dtntx, 
Perry  Hall  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  Chaklks  K.  Rixpe, 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Rev.  LuTHXB  Stkaxnxs, 
Camp  Chapel  Methodist  Church. 


The  1963  George  E.  Stringfellow  Cancer 
Editorial  Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NZW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  is 
Cancer  Control  Month.  Throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  an  in- 
tensive educational  campaign  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  an  effort  to  enlist  every 
American  in  the  fight  to  stamp  out  an 
invader,  so  far  unconquered  by  medical 
science,  which  this  year  will  cause  the 
deaths  of  some  284,000  American  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  latest  r^x>rt 
of  our  Surgeon  General  without  equivo- 
cation confirms  the  American  Cancer 
Society's  position  over  many  years  on  the 
causal  link  between  lung  cancer  and  cig- 
arette smoking  and  calls  for  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

It  is  but  another  incentive  to  spur  on 
this  drive  to  find  the  basic  causes  and 
perhaps  the  definitive  cures  for  cancer. 
In  this  crusade  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, which  last  year  allocated  nearly 
$12,500,000  for  research  has  the  approval 
and  cooperation  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  It  has  the  support  of  2  mil- 
lion volunteers,  who  visit  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes  and  bring  encour- 
aging messages  of  progress  and  hope. 

The  fight  is  not  theirs  alone.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us.  Therefore,  to- 
day I  am  urging  that  we  get  behind  the 
cancer  crusade  with  our  money  and  our 
various  talents  so  that  the  day  of  success 
may  be  brought  that  much  closer.  Of 
the  59  divisions  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  none  is  more  active  than  the 
New  Jersey  division,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  State's  residents  and  raises 
more  than  $1  million  annually  to  carry 
on  the  cancer  fight.  The  division  also 
receives  great  support  from  the  State's 
newspapers  which  participate  in  an 
annual  contest  for  the  George  E. 
Stringfellow  Cancer  Editorial  Awards. 
Named  for  the  first  president  of  the  divi- 
sion, two  plaques  are  awarded  yearly,  one 
for  weekly  papers  and  one  for  daily  pa- 
pers. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  announce  to 
you  the  winners  of  the  1963  contest  and 
ask  their  inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.   The  1963  daily  winner  writ- 


ten by  Prank  R.  Oliver.  Union  City.  N.J., 
Hudson  Dispatch,  "Relentless  Rght 
Against  Cancer": 

Relzntucss  Fight  Against  Cancxb 

While -greater  public  attention  than  nor- 
mally is  given  during  the  month  of  April  to 
the  fight  against  the  scoiirge  of  cancer  there 
is  a  segment  of  the  population  that  through- 
out the  year  is  conducting  a  relentless  battle 
against  a  disease  that  kills  one  person  every 
2  minutes. 

Mainly  the  reasons  for  this  greater  concen- 
tration on  a  crusade  for  better  health  are  to 
encourage  more  persons  to  become  alert  to 
the  causes  of  cancer  and  to  make  a  financial 
contribution  to  the  program  of  American 
Cancer  Society  which  Is  constantly  spon- 
soring projects,  tests  and  more  tests  In  an 
untiring  pursuit  of  a  complete  cure. 

Hudson  and  Bergen  County  chapters  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  national  campaign 
that  is  aimed  at  cornering  completely  a 
curse  of  humanity.  Few,  vicariously  or 
otherwise,  have  not  felt  the  sting  of  this 
death-dealing  malady.  Some  know  about 
cancer  from  personal  experiences.  They  are 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  long  suffering 
and  deaifh  of  loved  ones.  Others  only  know 
of  it  through  what  they  read.  The  stories 
are  poignant,  moving,  heart-rending  and 
usually  lead  to  persons  making  generous 
contributions  of  time,  money  or  both  in  a 
major  volunteer  humane  effort.  The  battle 
is  made  more  urgent  by  the  knowledge  that 
rolls  of  victims  of  cancer  grow  constantly. 
While  major  advances  have  been  made, 
more  study,  more  procediuvs,  more  educa- 
tion are  essential  if  the  numerous  already 
cataloged  sarcomas  are  to  be  arrested  and 
eradicated. 

A  major  breakthrough  has  been  effected 
by  science  and  In  ord^r  to  Insure  fiuther 
progress  considerable  amounts  of  money  are 
required.  This  year  Hudson  Coiinty  chap- 
ter, under  direction  of  County  Supervisor 
John  Deegan,  is  seeking  to  raise  $80,000. 
Last  year  the  •56.000  quota  was  oversub- 
scribed. In  Bergen  Coiinty  the  go<U  has 
again  been  set  at  $200,000  with  Mrs.  Walter 
Grebenstein  of  Cliffslde  Park  as  ooimty 
chairman.  Mrs.  Rosemary  Yiirlch  of  Fort 
Lee  is  heading  the  campaign  In  East  Bergen. 
The  chapter  last  year  raised  $187,000. 

This  money,  that  is  raised  by  an  army  of 
volunteer  workers,  has  done  much  to  pro- 
vide a  more  hopeful  outlook  for  those  unfor- 
tunates stricken  with  cancer  and  members 
of  their  family.  Because  these  funds  have 
made  possible  more  skillful  surgery,  more 
refined  radiation  and  more  effective  drugs 
one  of  three  cancer  victims  is  being  saved 
today.  During  the  past  decade  almost 
1  million  persons  have  been  "cured"  each 
year.  That  is  they  showed  no  signs  of  the 
disease  5  years  after  treatment  ended.  Each 
year  the  number  is  increasing.  More  than 
half  are  being  cured  through  surgery  and 
the  rest  by  X-rays,  or  surgery  plus  X-rays. 
Many  among  them  were  the  wise  and  lucky 
ones  who.  alert  to  the  symptoms  of  cancer, 
underwent  regular  checkups  and  their 
cancers  were  still  localized  when  doctors 
went  to  work  and  were  able  to  check  \he 
spread  of  the  virluent,  destructive  disorders. 

And  while  scientists  search  mo^t  every- 
where for  new  drugs,  new  methods  for  bat- 
tling cancer,  societies  such  as  those  in  Hud- 
son and  Bergen  Counties  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  bring  relief  to  the  patients  within 
their  areas  and  to  ease  the  burdens  of  heads 
of  households  where  the  malevolent  malady 
has  made  felt  its  force. 

The  societies  are  aware  that  economics 
can  become  a  crisis  to  a  distraught  family. 
Home-costs  care  for  a  patient  such  as  drugs, 
treatments,  nursing,  and  hoepital  equipment, 
are  far  beyond  an  average  family's  financial 
means,  A  comfortable  cash  resesrve  can  be- 
come depleted  in  a  short  space  of  time.  A 
family  with  little  or  no  cash  reserve  is  in 
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desperate  straits.  Making  those  stricken  as 
comfortable  as  possible  Is  a  major  task  of 
local  cancer  societies.  To  carry  out  their 
missions  of  mercy  effectively  they  have  or- 
ganized a  homemaker  service,  nursing  serv- 
ice, a  motor  corps  to  transport  patients  to 
doctors  and-  clinics  and  numerous  other 
functions  in  the  name  of  hvunaneness. 

These  selfiess  groups  are  deserving  of 
every  ounce  of  help  the  public  can  spare.  So 
when  a  volunteer  approaches  you  for  a  con- 
tribution, please  be  as  generous  as  possible. 

The  1963  Weekly  Winner— written  by 
Les  Malamut,  Union  Leader,  Union,  N.J  , 
"To  Pace  the  Need": 

To  Face  the  Need 

The  best  answer  Is  to  face  it. 

We  must  face  the  need  for  research  and 
for  funds  to  conduct  that  research. 

We  must  face  the  need  to  know  what  It  is 
we  fear  and  how  our  fears  can  be  tempered 
by  reason  and  education. 

We  must  face  the  need  to  eliminate  the 
silence  and  the  darkness — we  must  learn 
about  it,  talk  about  it,  write  about  it,  do 
sc»nething  about  It. 

Fot  It  is  the  light  of  knowledge  that  helps 
the  cancer  crusade  volunteer  raise  the 
funds  that  help  the  researcher  raise  the  odds 
that  help  the  physician  raise  the  hopes  of 
the  patient. 

For  it  U  the  light  of  knowledge — ^not 
mute  fears  multiplying  with  ignorance — 
that  sends  us  to  a  physician  for  a  medical 
checkup  annually,  that  makes  us  face  the 
need  to  learn  cancer's  danger  signals,  that 
directs  us  to  the  doctor  If  one  of  these  sig- 
nals lasts  longer  than  2  weeks,  that  tells  the 
cancer  patient  more  and  more  people  like 
him  are  being  saved  each  year. 

"What  are  the  odds  the  growth  is  mal- 
Ignabt?"  we  asked  the  doctor  a  year  ago.  In 
fear  •  •  •  with  halting  words  •  •  •  for 
the  patient  was  the  one  we  hold  most  dear — 
and  the  reply  would  be  more  Important  than 
any  we  had  known.    The  doctor  told  us. 

There  were  more  and  more  questions — the 
ones  we  posed,  those  from  her  and  from  our 
children,  those  from  cherished  friends. 
There  were  questions  about  surgery,  about 
treatment,  about  radiation  therapy,  about 
time. 

Dreaded  at  first,  the  answers  we  received 
brought  enlightenment  (surgery  to  remove, 
radiation  to  destroy)  •  •  •  then  hope  (early 
detection  was  most  Important)  •  •  •  then 
confidence  (survival  rates  were  with  us) . 

There  had  been  fear  and  gloom  and  win- 
ter when  we  left  for  the  hoepital.  But 
spring  had  come  when  we  returned — the 
grass  was  green,  there  were  hints  of  blossoms 
on  the  trees,  the  bulbs  sprouted  anew  with 
Ufe. 

So  there  were  tears  of  joy. 
And  there  was  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
brought     enlightenment     through     money, 
through       research,       through       education, 
through  compassion. 

They  had  faced  the  need. 
Information  about  obtaining  educational 
literature,  acting  as  a  volunteer  in  Union's 
Cancer  Crusade  or  making  a  contribution  can 
be  obtained  from  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Walter 
M.  Hlldebrandt,  and  the  cochairman,  Mrs. 
Edmund  Hamlll. 


Iowa  General  Assembly  Speaks  Out 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.    HOEVEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 


ORD,  I  include  hM-ewith  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  3,  recently  ad<4>ted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  In  special  session: 

HOUBX   COMCUBKKMT  RESOLXmON   3 

Whereas  the  current  livestock  mai^et 
prices  are  disastrously  low  resulting  In  a 
depression    of    Iowa's    total    economy;    and 

Whereas  the  recent  red  meat  Imports  vol- 
untary agreements  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Ireland  do  not  contribute  to  a 
soux^d  agricultural  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  executive  authority  under  the  exist- 
ing law  to  administer  meat  imports;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Senate  concurring. 
That  the  General  Assembly  respectfully  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
base  agreements  on  a  level  no  higher  than 
the  Import  average  of  the  year  1968  through 
1962;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Members  of  Oongress  from  Iowa. 

We,  Robert  W.  Naden,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck, 
chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  house  and  senate  of  the 
60th  general  assembly  In  extraordinary  ses- 
sion. 

Robert  W.  Naden, 

Speaker  of  the  House, 
William  R.  Keniwick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CoB^ressioiul  Hearings  on  Sooth  Viet- 
nam— 20  Qnestions  for  Better  Pnblic 
UBderstsBdiag  of  the  Situation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   NSW    TOIX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
October.  I  called  for  a  full  congressional 
review  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  It.  To- 
day I  repeat  this  request.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  our  obligation,  as  citizens  and  as 
elected  representatives,  to  call  upon  out- 
side experts,  as  well  as  the  Government 
spokesmen  who  have  heretofore  monop- 
olized Information  on  this  conflict. 
Americans  risking  their  lives  in  this  war- 
torn  country  have  described  this  war  an 
"an  endless  tunnel";  we  must  know 
whetlier  this  is  so,  or  whether  something 
can  indeed  be  done  to  insure  that  our 
sons  do  not  repeat  the  tragedy  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu. 

In  the  2  years  that  American  troops, 
money,  and  supplies  have  been  pouring 
into  South  Vietnam  on  a  large  scale  to 
advise  and  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  their  death  struggle  with  the 
Communists,  we  have  heard  many  con- 
flicting reports  about  our  function  in 
southeast  Asia.  On  a  Monday  not  long 
ago  the  American  public  was  told  that 
the  Communists  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  past  few  months;  on 
Tuesday,  the  same  authority  claimed 
that  the  antl-Communst  South  Vietna- 
mese had  made  considerable  progress  In 
the  past  2  weeks;  and  on  Wednesday,  we 
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heard,  from  the  same  source,  that  'things 
have  never  looked  so  bad."  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  speculation  Is  rife? 

A  month  later  we  are  told  that  the 
basic  military  problem  Is  In  South  Viet- 
nam Itself  and  that  action  In  North  Viet- 
nam will  perform  no  miracle.  A  few  days 
after  that  another  high-ranking  official 
reveals  that  In  the  last  few  weeks,  a  de- 
liberate buildup  of  heavy  weapons  from 
North  Vietnam  has  been  observed, 

I  support  America's  commitment  to 
maintain  southeast  Asia's  independ- 
ence; what  is  more,  I  want  to  see  that 
this  commitment  is  carried  out.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  no  magic  cure  for  the 
crippling  virus  of  Communist  guerrilla 
warfare.  I  say  merely  that  we  have  got 
to  take  our  hands  away  from  our  eyes. 
For  2  years  or  more  we  have  been  playing 
blindfolded  against  a  team  that  sees 
clearly.  Yet  we  cannot  wish  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  southeast  Asia.  Isvestia 
declares  that  we  are  now  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Just  what  are  the 
rules  and  what  is  this  deadly  game? 
More  important,  what  are  the  stakes? 

The  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  a  right  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  Over  200 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
tragic  conflict.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  poured  into  South  Vietnam, 
along  with  uncounted  millions  of  dollars 
in  planes,  supplies,  and  weapons  for  our 
own  troops.  While  we  have  been  blind- 
folded, the  Vietcong  have  gained  almost 
complete  control  over  the  Mekong  Delta, 
which  used  to  be  a  key  rice-exporting 
area,  and  have  made  alarming  gains  in 
the  central  provinces  where  we  were 
confldent  of  South  Vietnamese  control. 
In  1962  and  1963,  we  have  now  learned, 
the  Vietcong  captured  enough  Ameri- 
can-made weapons  to  arm  practically 
their  entire  force. 

Recently  a  New  Yorker  sent  me  a  let- 
ter from  a  relaitlve  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that" 
the  text  of  the  letter  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord.  In  order  to  spare 
this  disheartened  young  man  from  any 
possible  punishment  for  speaking  his 
mind,  I  have  omitted  any  identifying  in- 
formation from  his  letter.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

The  article  you  sent  about  the  Army-Air 
Force  battle  was  terrific  and  100  percent 
true.  We  see  it  every  day  and  it's  a  crjrlng 
shame.  There  are  so  many  things  going  on 
here  that  you  wonder  how  the  United  States 
ever  won  a  war;  it  is  a  very  poorly  run 
war.  believe  me.  The  Army  mentioned  the 
Mohawk,  saying  they  are  testing  it  over 
here  with  8  planes.  They  had  15  originally 
but  have  only  5  now,  the  rest  were  all  shot 
down  and  they  cost  $1  million  each. 

They  are  designed  to  do  the  same  Job  our 
planes  do  and  although  they  are  slightly 
faster  and  carry  a  little  firepower,  they  are 
the  biggest  waste  of  money  the  country  has 
seen.  The  helicopters  they  speak  so  highly 
of  are  being  shot  down  daily  due  to  their 
v\ilnerablllty.  The  statistics  they  come  up 
with  do  not  reflect  what  the  fighting  man 
knows  is  the  truth.  The  soldiers  are  almost 
refusing  to  fly  without  Air  Force  fighter 
cover,  when  they  go  in  with  choppers  only 
they  run  Into  a  wall  of  enemy  fire  every 
time.  It's  only  the  wheels  who  are  pushing 
Army  air,  the  men  on  the  ground  who  need 
the  help,  want  fighter  cover.  It's  a  fact  that 
the  choppers  are  shooting  up  their  own  peo^ 
pie.     They  have   18-   and   19-year-old   kids 
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How  many  /mericans  are  receiving 


which  predict  that  the 
>y  the  end  of  this  year? 
How  can  we  im ;  an  end  to  the  under- 
mining of  monle.  the  fearful  rumors, 
and  crlpt^lng  sp  sculation  about  this  war 
unless  the  Oove  mmoit  brings  questions 
like  this  out  tnt  >  the  open  and  provides 
honest  answers' 

When  one  hears 
we  are  going  to 
to  the  finish, 
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in  one  breath  that 
stay  in  South  Vietnam 
ahd  in  the  next  that  we 
« ithdraw  In  less  than  2 
difficulty  imderstanding 
Intend  to  do.  When  our 
the  North  Vietnamese 
"playing  a  dangerous 
game,"  we  woulA  like  to  know  Just  what 
that  means.  an<  not  have  to  rely  on  in- 
q;dred  newqpapc  r  speculation. 

What  is  mor»,  if  this  is  a  primarily 
South  Vietnam*  se  war.  why  is  not  it  up 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  command  to 
determine  whet  ler  terrorist  or  guerrilla 
or  other  activ  ties  in  North  Vietnam 
would  be  usefjl.  Do  not  Secretary 
Rusk's  recent  »mments,  downgrading 
the  usefulness  >f  such  actions,  explode 
the  xnyth  that  t  le  South  Vietnamese  are 
nmning  this  ws  r? 

When  at  last  a  regime  appears  in 
South  Vietnam  Lhat  recognizes  that  this 
war  is  prlmarilr  a  political  affair,  that 
the  South  Vletn  unese  people  are  the  key 
to  its  successfu  completion,  we  want  to 
know  what  the  r  are  doing  to  win  over 
this  warweary  i  easantry. 

People  are  no  >  satisfied  with  word  that 
"the  proper  cou  rse  is  being  followed"  in 
South  Vietnam,  What  is  the  proper 
course?  concerr  b  them  much  more. 

I  am  therefoi  e  sending  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  20  questic  ns  about  the  present  sit- 
latlon  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  actions 
now  being  takco  to  improve  it.  These 
are  important  questicxis.  and  in  my 
views,  they  shojld  have  full  and  frank 
answers.  The  <  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  wan   the  answers. 

Obviously.  ct>  one  wants  miUtary 
secrets  to  be  dlj  closed,  but  neither  do  we 


want  vital  information  about  our  Na- 
tion's policies  to  be  withheld  in  an  un- 
warranted security  cloak.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  know  where  we  are 
going  and  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  impera- 
tive to  clear  up  the  confusion  and  pro- 
vide the  information  which  is  now  lack- 
ing and  which  is  essential  if  future  poli- 
cies in  this  area  are  to  enjoy  the  imited 
support  and  understanding  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress.  Perhaps  these 
questions  cannot  be  answered  until  the 
present  on-the-spot  evaluation  is  con- 
cluded but  certainly  promptly  thereafter 
we  should  be  informed. 

These  20  questions  are : 

First.  Is  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
being  continued?  How  many  such  ham- 
lets are  now  in  existence?  How  many 
have  been  overrun  by  Vietcong  forces 
since  their  establishment?  What  Is 
being  done  to  insure  beyond  doubt  the 
security  of  these  hamlets  in  the  future? 

Second.  What  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  today  under  the  control  of  the 
Communists? 

Third.  How  many  an ti -Communist 
village  leaders  have  been  assassinated 
by  the  Vietcong  since  January  1,  1962? 

Fourth.  How  many  weapons  have 
been  captured  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese by  Vietcong  since  early  1962? 
On  a  weekly  basis,  how  many  have  been 
captured  since  November  1,  1963?  How 
many  have  been  recaptured? 

Fifth.  What  Is  the  average  cost  per 
month  of  American  participation  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam?  What  is  the 
cost  of  military  assistance  and  other  pay- 
ments to  the  South  Vietnamese?  What 
is  the  cost  of  direct  U.S.  activities? 

Sixth.  How  many  American  planes 
and  helicopters,  flown  by  American  per- 
sonnel, have  been  shot  down  over  South 
Vietnam  in  the  past  2  years? 

Seventh.  To  what  extent  is  the  Viet- 
cong operation  self-sustaining  and  in- 
dependent, and  to  what  extent  is  it  sup- 
ported or  sustained  by  elements  outside 
South  Vietnam? 

Eighth.  What  is  being  done  to  cut  off 
Vietcong  supply  lines  from  other  na- 
tions? Has  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  been 
blocked? 

Ninth.  What  action  has  been  taken  on 
Cambodian  Prince  Sihanouk's  proposal 
to  seal  Cambodia's  borders  against  Com- 
munist guerrillas?  What  action  has 
been  taken  to  seal  Laotian  borders 
against  Communist  forays? 

Tenth.  What  is  the  estimated  size  of 
all  Vietcong  forces  today? 

Eleventh.  Who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Vietcong?  Where  do  they  come  from? 
Are  they  North  or  South  Vietnamese? 
Where  are  they  trained?  To  what  ex- 
tent is  Red  China  supporting  the  Viet- 
cong operations? 

Twelfth.  How  many  American  person- 
nel in  South  Vietnam,  military  and  civil- 
ian, have  been  wounded  or  killed  as  a 
result  of  Vietcong  action? 

Thirteenth.  If  a  decision  is  made  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  action  against  the 
North  Vietnamese,  will  it  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam?  Will  the 
Congress  be  consulted? 


Pouiteenth.  Is  the  United  States  seri- 
ously considering  neutralization  of  Viet- 
nam along  the  lines  negotiated  in  Laos? 

Fifteenth.  What  Actions  are  being 
taken  to  stabilize  the  present  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  politically  and  economi- 
cally? 

Sixteenth.  How  many  American  offi- 
cers have  resigned  in  protest  against  the 
course  of  events  in  South  Vietnam? 
Have  they  been  allowed  to  make  public 
statements? 

Seventeenth.  How  many  American 
troops  can  be  withdrawn  frc»n  South 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1965?  How  many 
will  have  to  remain?  What  will  their 
functions  be? 

Eighteenth.  Who  has  primary  respon- 
sibility on  the  ground  for  UB.  actions 
and  policy  in  South  Vietnam? 

Nineteenth.  What  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  support  and  assistance 
from  other  free  nations  in  Asia  In  defeat- 
ing Communist  encroachments  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Twentieth.  What  effect  would  a  Com- 
munist takeover  In  South  Vietnam  have 
on  the  U.S.  strategic  position  in  the  Far 
East? 

Let  me  again  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
want  our  Government  to  make  a  public 
reply  on  points  where  answers  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  course  of  military  activities. 
But  military  security  must  not  become 
an  excuse  for  withholding  Information 
needed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  full  understanding  of 
what  our  present  objectives  are  and  how 
they  can  be  achieved  in  an  increasingly 
critical  Eirea  of  the  world. 

There  Is  already  mounting  evidence 
that  the  lack  of  information  and  the 
wide  speculation  on  policy  are  imder- 
minlng  morale  on  our  side  and  are  help- 
ing the  Cmnmunists  considerably  more 
than  a  clear  and  factual  statement  of 
the  situation  and  of  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  policies  would  do. 


Growing  Sfraight  and  StroBK  Into  the 
Lif  kt  of  tile  San 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  deep  satisfaction  to  know  of  the  in- 
tense interest  aroused  in  people  across 
the  land  by  many  of  the  issues  coming 
before  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

To  me.  it  means  that  our  democracy 
is  working;  that  people  are  willing  to 
take  out  time  and  energy  from  their 
other  pressing  concerns  and  give  thought 
to  the  improvement  of  their  country. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  urging  me  to  sup- 
port the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill.  This  letter  was  so  beauti- 
fully written  and  contained  such  lovely 
sentiments  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of    including   it    In   the   Congressional 
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Record  so  that  others  may  get  as  much 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  from  read- 
ing It  as  I  have  received. 
The  letter  follows: 

Hollywood,  Calit., 

February  12,  1964. 
Hon.  Edwaxo  R.  Rotbal. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dzah  Ms.  Rotbal;  I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  nor  to  any  Representative,  but  I 
find  now  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty 
to  myself,  to  you.  to  aU  my  fellow  men  to 
wrtte  this  letter. 

I  received  a  circular  in  the  mail  today 
asking  that  a  letter  be  written  to  teU  you. 
my  Representative,  to  please  support  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill  (H.R. 
3846). 

I  ask  you  for  myself  and  for  all  th^  people 
I  know  and  aU  thoee  I  don't  know  fo  please 
support  legislation  to  save  what  I  think  of 
as  the  freedom  and  majesty  of  America,  the 
embodiment  of  our  democratic  principles. 

One  cannot  walk  through  a  forest  with- 
out sensing  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the 
trees,  stretching  up  to  the  sun^  into  the 
sky,  without  feeling  that  our  country  was 
fo\inded  and  dreamt  of  by  our  predecessors 
to  be  like  thoee  trees,  to  be  able  to  grow  in  the 
sxui  and  In  the  open  air.  to  stretch  and  be 
free  and  strong. 

I  think  there  will  be  no  more  Whitmans, 
no  more  Thoreaus.  Emersons,  Robert  Frosts, 
no  more  poets,  and  no  more  music,  and  really 
no  more  meaning  to  the  everyday  life  we 
lead  without  the  trees,  and  the  majesty  of 
moimtalns  above  the  trees,  and  the  lichen 
that  grows  on  the  rocks  beside  a  mountain 
stream  encircled  by  trees. 

I  think  of  progress  and  profit  and  reasons 
that  would  never  justify  the  trees  being  cut 
but  help  to  explain  to  me  why  they  could  be 
cut,  and  then  must  go  back  to  the  basic 
feeUng  I  luive — tliat  to  preserve  America's 
nature  is  to  preserve  America,  her  freedom, 
her  growth,  her  openness,  her  essence  and 
reason  for  being. 

Democracy  is  worked  for  and  is  only  good 
when  we.  the  people,  strive  each  day  to  care 
and  to  appreciate  the  responsibility  we  all 
have  to  make  it  work. 

Where  I  think  of  the  forest  and  the  trees 
and  the  order  and  silent  striving  of  nature, 
and  the  triumph  that  I  feel  when  I  drive 
through  a  tuimel  at  Yosemite  and  see,  un- 
believable but  actually  real.  Half  Dome 
standing  majestic  in  the  sun — and  then  the 
feeling  of  what  America  is.  and  how  truly 
great  and  big  and  grand,  and  how  I  must, 
as  a  part  of  this  'greatness,  be  as  big  and  as 
open  as  Half  Dome  standing  there  in  the 
sun. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  overly  dramatic 
and  perhaps  even  "corny"  I  have  written  to 
you.  But  how  unimportant  some  petty  fear 
of  perhaps  lielng  laughed  at  or  thought  to 
t)€  foolish,  how  really  unimportant  when  I 
think  th»t  even  one  single  tree  could  be 
cut  down,  cut  off  from  its  roots,  a  tree  which 
can  never  be  replaced,  that  X.  in  my  life- 
span, can  never  see  grow  high  into  the  sun, 
can  never  feel  that  sense  of  timelessness  that 
I  feel  with  the  redwoods. 

I  am  armed  with  my  pen  and  hopes,  but 
you  are  in  Washington,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  your  vote  and  your  caring 
will  truly  decide  the  lives  of  many  people 
(as  well  as  trees)  and  also,  if  what  I  feel  I 
learn  about  democracy  and  my  country  from 
America's  nature  is  true,  then  we  must  not 
only  preserve  her  natural  resources  for  rec- 
reation but  t>ecause  here  is  our  example,  oxu- 
teacher,  our  way  marked  out.  clear 'and  real 
of  how  we  must  guide  ourselves  to  be 
straight  and  strong  to  grow  up  into  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Karen  D.  Lemos. 


Daniel  Flood:  A  Modern  Daniel  Webtter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH   CAKOLDiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  re- 
marked that  the  only  compensation  for 
enduring  the  burdens  of  public  life  is  the 
occasional  opportunity  to  render  a 
worthwhile  public  service.  The  congres- 
sional career  of  my  distingiiished  and 
scholarly  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  is  featiu-ed  by  a  series  of 
tremendous  achievements,  for  example, 
his  Investigation  of  the  secret  Katyn 
Massacre  in  World  War  n  of  Polish 
Army  officer  prisoners  of  war  by  Com- 
munist forces. 

A  recent  mighty  achievement  by  him 
has  been  the  clarification  of  interoceanic 
canal  issues  and  defense  of  the  treaty- 
based  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
In  numerous  addresses  to  the  House,  both 
eloquent  and  masterly,  he  has  rendered 
a  service  of  the  first  magnitude  of  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  and.  in  fact,  to 
the  entire  world.  Moreover,  his  collected 
addresses  on  the  Panama  Canal  and 
other  Caribbean  matters  are  unique  in 
US.  history  and  will  rank  him  with  some 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  in  Isthmian 
history,  along  with  Roosevelt,  W.  H.  Taft, 
Elihu  Root,  and  John  Hay. 

It  was,  indeed,  gratifying  to  read  in 
the  February  16,  1964,  issue  of  the  Sun- 
day Independent  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
of  the  honor  recently  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  military  committee  of  the  Sover- 
eign Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  he  is  described  as  a  modern  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 

A  special  meeting  of  calMnet  officers  and 
meml>er8  of  the  military  committee  of  the 
Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  last 
Thursday  paid  tribute  to  Congressman  Dak- 
nx  J.  Flood  recently  In  Washington,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  stand  on  the  Panama  crisis. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  ICaj 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby  (ret.),  former 
chief  of  intcUlgence  for  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Others  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Con- 
gressman were  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Harry  La- 
Brum  (ret.);  H.  E.  EmlUo  Ntmex  Portuondo, 
twice  President  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations;  Lt.  Gen.  P.  A.  Del  Valle 
(ret.);  Prince  Michel  Bturdaz,  former  Min- 
ister of  PtM-elgn  Affairs  in  Rumania;  Col. 
Tnourot  Plchel. 

The  order  announced  that  it  deplored  the 
lack  of  Interest  and  support  of  subjects  and 
projects  vital  to  the  interests  and  safety  of 
the  United  States,  and  voted  a  tribute  to  the 
Congressman  for  his  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal.    The  dinner  adopted  this  statement: 

"To  Daniel  Flood,  the  modern  Daniel 
Webster: 

"Throughout  the  history  of  our  country 
great  crises  have  produced  great  leaders 
This  principle  is  aptly  Illustrated  in  the  1964 
world  crlsu  over  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is 
now  the  key  target  of  the  international 
Conununlst  conspiracy  for  the  Sovietizatlon 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"As  a  student  of  hlsttwy,  Representative 
Damixl  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  recognized 
this  danger  and  in  1967  started  upon  a  series 


of  addreesee  In  the  UJ3.  Congress  that  are 
now  full  of  historic  meaning. 

"  'VAUANT  CHAMPION' 

"Exploring  the  rtgnlfleant  aspects  of  one 
of  the  gravest  geopoUtlcal  altuaftlonB  In  the 
world,  with  the  ahundanoe  and  thorough- 
nesa  of  genius,  this  Democratic  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  became  the  most  val- 
iant champion  In  Washington  and  the  Nation 
few  the  defense  of  VB.  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal. 

"Basing  his  arguments  on  irrefutable  doc- 
lunentations,  he  has  clarlfled  the  issues  and 
developed  a  program  of  remedial  actions  that 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  United  States 
and  Indeed,  to  the  entire  world. 

"DeUvered  in  Congress  with  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  our  greatest  parliamentary  ora- 
tors and  statesmen,  his  addresses  have,  by 
reason  and  logic  alone,  provided  the  United 
States  with  a  statesmanlike  leado-shlp  at  a 
time  of  gravest  crisis,  which  has  won  the 
respect  of  his  opponents,  the  admiration  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  support  of  all  loyal 
and  pmtriotlc  American  citizens.  He  Is  in- 
deed, a  modem  Daniel  Webster." 


Federal  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  many  citizens  of  these  United 
States  to  understand  the  actions  of  our 
Federal  Government,  particularly  what 
motivates  those  in  charge  of  administer- 
ing the  law.  The  question  is  frequently 
asked,  "Are  the  Federal  laws  adminis- 
tered equally  among  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic  or  are  they  administered 
upon  a  political  basis?" 

This  question  is  strikingly  pointed  up 
in  an  editorial  which  mipeared  under 
date  of  March  2  in  the  Oulfport-Biloxi 
Dally  Herald,  a  highly  respected  news- 
paper in  my  congressional  district.  The 
uniformly  esteemed  editor  of  that  paper, 
Mr,  Eugene  Wilkes,  is  in  no  sense  a  radi- 
cal of  either  the  right  or  left.  He  is 
just  a  good  American  who  believes  in 
this  Republic  of  free  men  and  desires  to 
see  this  Republic  and  its  heritage  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  As  one 
who  subscribes  to  his  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment, I  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
attention  of  the  administration  as  well 
as  the  public  generally. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PsDouu.  Action 
There  are  many  problems  in  a  Republic 
that  may  not  be  imderstood  by  the  genwaJ 
public,  but  to  us  one  otf  the  most  difficult  to 
underaliand  is  the  trouble  f^uiing  the  United 
States  and  the  Florida  Bast  Ooast  Railroad 
because  of  a  strike  on  the  letter's  line. 

The  strike  has  been  going  oo  for  about 
1  year  and  200  acts  of  alleged  sabotage  have 
taken  place  during  that  time.  The  Federal 
Government  is  now  sending  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Into  the  area  to  try 
to  find  out  who  is  reqwnsible  for  the  bomb- 
ings that  are  taking  place.  , 

The  Dftlly  Herald  is  not  accusing  the  strik- 
ers, railroad,  or  any  others  for  the  acts  of 
vandalism  that  have  been  occurring,  but  it 
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Is  y^if^i^z  tlM  Fe  lerml  CKwiiment  for  not 
taking  ■oma  aoUca  to  proteek  tbe  railroad 
wblcli  U  aecTlng  O  pa  Kanncdj  mlaalle  center. 

Tba  United  8ta»a  aent  an  army  o(  mar- 
ahala  Into  **''^— ^  ppl  to  aee  that  one  Negro 
waa  admitted  to  tl  e  uniTHnlty  oC  Iflwrtwrtppl. 
tout  It  takea  a  ]re  ir  f or  tt  to  do  aomethlng 
about  efforts  to  tTeok  trains  am.  a  railroad 
tbat  la  strUce-tom  nd.  ^yor  hundred  mar- 
ahals  to  get  one  t  tan  Into  a  school,  tout  not 
any  effort  to  protei  t  a  railroad  that  is  deliver- 
ing defense  mater!  al  to  a  test  area. 

A  qfaestkm  we  ^  rould  like  to  ask  Is?  Who 
It  Is  tha.t  sees  tha ;  400  manbals  aid  a  Negro 
gettU^  Into  a  aciool,  yet  docs  nothing  to 
aid  the  United  St  ites  in  Its  defense  efforts? 


Hdfowiiff  S«^  lets  RcMW  Attack*  oa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON. 


RUCE  ALGER 


or 


IN  THB  HOUSl  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Mcmda  u  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ad- 
mlnlntratl'W  letters  omtinue  to  try  to 
sell  the  Americ  m  people  on  coexistence 
with  oonununlm  because  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  melloi  Ing,  and  we  are  told  by 
our  British  alUos  that  we  should  help 
strengthen  Ru^  la  because  a  comfortable 
Communist  Is  '.  ^ss  aggressive,  news  dis- 
patches from  t  le  Soviet  Union  detail  a 
new  and  vigoro  is  attack  on  religion  and 
belief  in  Ood. 

Apologists  f  O]  communism  simply  will 
not  recognize  he  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist goal  ha  >  never  changed.  It  is  a 
system  dedlcat4  d  to  the  enslavement  of 
an  the  pe<H>le8  >f  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
political  party  but  a  conspiracy.  It 
does  not  honoy  treaties  or  agreements 
and  uses  lies,  leceit.  murder,  and  sub- 
version as  wea  xms  In  spreading  Soviet 
imperialism. 

When,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to 
have  a  leadership  which  will  honestly 
call  communis  n  what  it  is  and  deal 
with  It  as  an  en  :my? 

Dr.  Robert  Morris  points  out  how 
some  forces  in  this  country  are  taking 
actions  which  strengthen  the  Commu- 
nist war  on  leligion  In  the  following 
column: 

MxuownfO  Athksk 
(By  Robert  Morris) 

An  official  Moicow  announcement  tells  us 
of  the  new  Coau;  tunlst  campaign  to  eradicate 
religion  from  So  irlet  life.  PraTda  annotincee 
that  atheist  act  on  groups  are  to  be  set  up 
In  all  dtles  and  lowns  to  press  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  vest  iges  of  religion. 

This  Is  anothe  r  manifestation  of  the  "mel- 
lowing" Image  ol  the  Sorlet  Union  which  our 
policy  plannera  \x*  foUtlng  upon  us.  While 
the  Soviet  Unloi  l  establlahea  an  Institute  of 
Sdentlfle  Athelim  under  the  Academy  of 
Sod&l  Sciences,  to  Implement  this  drive, 
the  effective  p  )llcy-nK4dlng  influences  In 
the  United  Stales  continue  to  assume  that 
Khrushchev's  fa  roes  are  undergoing  an  "evo- 
lutionary" chani  e  In  direction. 

By  way  of  n  eetlng  this  whoUy  fanciful 
evolution,  oar  S  iiprems  Court,  which  reflects 
the  "world  conmunlty"  goal  of  our  plan- 
ners. Is  sseularl  ilng  our  own  society  as  vig- 
orously as  our  n  ores  wUl  permit. 

Oar  Dedaratl  m  at  Independence  correctly 
sets  forth  that  ire  dsrlve  our  authority  as  a 


Titytion  from  the  "Laws  of  Nature  and  Na- 
ture's God"  and  ttiat  all  men  are  "endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rlghte."  Yet  the  judges  of  our  highest  tri- 
bunal hold  that  government  must  be  neutral 
between  atheism  and  religion.  With  this 
newly  discovered  premise,  they  then  proceed 
to  hold  for  the  atheist  In  every  one  of  the 
school  prayer  and  related  cases. 

As  a  result,  the  wholesome  Influence  on  our 
society  of  the  recitation  of  a  simple  nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  prayer  or  Bible  reading  by 
schoolchildren  Is  now  being  denied  us.  The 
obvious  result  of  what  these  Judgee  have 
wrought  will  be  the  establishment  of  atheism 
as  the  state  religion. 

Our  Chief  Justice,  who  generally  runs 
ahead  of  the  other  policy  moldera,  has  dram- 
atized this  trend  by  telling  Congressmen  who 
were  framing  legislation  to  Inscribe  "In  God 
We  Trust"  over  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
facade,  that  such  an  inscription  would  mar 
the  "symmetry"  of  his  Court. 

Thus,  the  new  world  being  shaped  for  us 
falls  Into  perspective.  The  trend  is  every- 
where apparent  and  particularly  In  Soviet 
target  areas.  This  week  we  saw  the  doml- 
natlcwi  of  U  Thant  and  his  top  assistant.  U  J^. 
Under  Secretary  General  Vladimir  Suslov, 
the  tough  Soviet  czar  of  the  Division  of  Se- 
curity Council  and  Political  Affairs,  extended 
Into  the  Mediterranean.  The  news,  as  I 
write  this,  Is  that  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
has  Introduced  a  resolution  enapowerlng  U 
Thant,  and  not  the  Secxirity  Council,  to  es- 
tablish a  peacekeeping  force  In  Cyprus. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  domain  of  atheist 
Suslov,  former  assistant  to  atheist  Andrei 
Gromyko,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  who 
performed  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  He  at  the 
time  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

A  fatuoiu  footnote  appears  on  the  news 
story  reporting  this  U.N.  action:  It  says  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  veto  the  resolution. 
I  await  only  a  statement  from  Adlal  Steven- 
son saying  that  the  Cyprus  solution  is  a  vic- 
tory for  patience  and  flrmness. 


Cypms  Time  Bomb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  9,  1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  In  Cyprus  grows  Increasingly 
grave.  Not  only  have  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  failed  to  provide  a 
solution  to  the  problem  within  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  but 
also  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  United 
Nations  has  as  yet  cc«ne  any  closer. 
Meanwhile,  communal  warfare  in- 
creases; antagonism  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  mounts;  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Commvmlst  elements  find  ever 
larger  scopes  for  interference;  and  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  on  both  of 
our  NATO  allies  is  drastically  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  obviously  no 
ideal  solution  for  Cyprus;  no  solution 
that  has  as  yet  been  suggested  has  any 
where  near  universal  support.  What  is 
more,  the  real  problem  is  not  alone  a 
short-term  end  to  fighting,  but  a  long- 
term  solution  for  the  peaceful  govern- 
ment of  the  island. 

One  proposal  that  has  been  offered  Is 
a  very  radical  one.  As  put  forward  by 
A.  N.  Spanel,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.,  it  calls  for  outright 


purchase  at  a  fair  appraised  value  of  all 
Turkish  properties  In  Cyprus  and  reset- 
tlement of  the  Turkish  minority  with 
full  recompense  In  Turkey.  The  pro- 
posal is  a  drastic  one  that  may  evoke 
strong  protests  both  from  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  and  from  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  Just  possible  that  such  a 
crucial  move  may  be  the  only  way  to 
put  an  end  to  a  smoldering  and  unhappy 
feud  that  is  endangering  the  lives  of 
both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  and 
jeopardi2±ng  peaceful  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  explored  in  depth,  to 
determine  whether  it  is  in  any  form 
feasible  or  desirable  as  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  deeply  disturbing  crisis  In 
Cyprus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, the  text  of  a  recent  statement  by 
Mr.  Spanel  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimknt  or  A.  N.  Spanel 
Many  a  man  has  died  of  blood  poisoning 
that  started  with  a  scratch.  Let  us  hope 
that  thU  will  not  be  the  fate  of  NATO 
lacerated  as  It  Is  by  Cyprus.  Yet  the  danger 
is  real  and  the  United  Nations  appears  to 
have  no  solution  that  can  be  deemed  to  be 
permanent  In  character.  NATO,  already 
weakened  by  Western  disunity.  wUl  there- 
fore continue  to  exist  under  mounting  threat 
until  an  enduring  solution  for  Cyprus  is 
found  and  promptly  Implemented. 

Indeed,  the  situation  Is  so  grave  that  Mr. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  who  Is  certainly  no  alarmist, 
writing  from  the  Paris  ofllce  of  The  New 
York  Times  expressed  this  ominous  note: 

"The  world  has  become  so  used  to  hearing 
about  trouble  in  Cyprus  that  It  Isn't  aware 
how  desperate  the  current  crisis  Is.  Every 
day  It  gets  worse  despite  U.N.  pacifying 
efforts. 

"Neither  Athens  nor  Ankara  wants  things 
to  slip  over  the  brink  but  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  so.  Neither  can  control  Its 
own  advocates  on  the  Island  and  Archbishop 
Makarios  Is  no  longer  master  of  a  situation 
he  mlsguldedly  helped  create.  Extremists 
are  In  the  saddle. 

"Time  Is  rxinnlng  out;  we  are  near  the 
brink  of  disaster.  NATO  has  found  Itself 
unable  to  dam  the  threatened  tide  despite 
aU  efforts  by  Secretary  General  Stlkker. 

"Both  sides — the  80  percent  Greek  majority 
and  the  20  percent  Turkish  minority — are 
preparing  for  a  showdown  and  both  sides 
are  interested  In  gaining  the  support  of  their 
conatlonallsts,  the  mainland  Greeks  and 
mainland  Turks.  The  extremists  are  not 
seeking  to  avoid  war:  they  prefer  It." 

It  la  In  this  context  that  we  present  the 
following  article  which  details  a  construc- 
tive plan  for  solving  the  explosive  Cyprus 
problem.  Written  by  Mr.  Ellahu  Ben-Horln, 
historian  and  authority  on  Mediterranean 
affairs.  It  merits  urgent  consideration  by 
free  world  governments  and  NATO. 


The  Cypbus  Time  Bomb 
(By  Ellahu  Ben-Horln) 
No  one,  howsoever  optimistic,  can  pos- 
sibly believe  that  the  present  deliberations 
on  Cyprus  can  produce  either  lasting  peace 
on  that  Island  or  a  definitive  solution  for  the 
highly  complicated  problems  that  confront 
It.  Even  If  a  neutral  "police  force"  Is  agreed 
upon.  It  will  be  Just  one  more  fragile  pallia- 
tive, a  costly  palliative  both  politically  and 
financially.      An    International    garrison    of 
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10,000  men  will  reportedly  cost  $S0  million 
for  a  3-month  stay.  And  when  the  3  months 
are  over? 

The  political  "expenditure,"  moreover,  will 
nin  much  higher.  The  C3rprus  crisis  has  al- 
ready provided  Moscow  with  an  open  door 
for  Intervention  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  for  playing  the  part  of  "the  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed"  against  alleged  im- 
perialistic designs  of  the  West.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  alliance,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  are  at  each  other's  throats.  It  is 
clearly  a  situation  where  temporizing  can 
bring  little  or  no  Improvement  and  Is  likely 
to  further  aggravate  a  spreading  crisis. 

Only  a  permanent  solution  can  Insure  the 
future  of  Cyprus  and  remove  the  danger  of 
Intorcommunal  strife  and  terror  on  the 
Island,  and  quench  the  sparking  of  a  pos- 
sible war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  which 
may  spread  into  a  much  larger  conflagra- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested  the 
separation  of  the  two  Incompatible  Cyprlot 
communities — the  Greek  majority  and  Turk- 
ish minority — ^by  partitioning  the  Island; 
but  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether  par- 
tition would  wcffk  In  this  case — tmd  not 
alone  because  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  Greek  Cyprlot  majority  which  actUfOly 
controls  the  Government.  For  if  the  Island 
Is  cut  In  two,  the  chances  of  the  Republic 
of  Cypr\u  ever  develc^lng  Into  a  viable 
state  woxild  greatly  diminish.  Moreover, 
the  Turkish  Oyprlot  community  Is  not  con- 
centrated geographically  but  spread  all  over 
the  Island.  Partition  of  Cyprus  would 
therefore  entail  considerable  internal  migra- 
tion and  settlement.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider another  solution; 

(a)  The  establishment  of  an  International 
commission  to  appraise  the  full  value  of  all 
real  estate,  goods,  business  enterprises,  and 
established  professional  practices  such  as 
medical,  dental,  legal,  etc.,  that  are  now 
owned  by  Turkish  Cypriots;  permitting  the 
Government  o*  Cypr^ls  to  buy  all  these  prop- 
erties for  their  appraised  cash  values.  Then, 
(b)  The  prompt  resettlement  of  the  100.000 
Turkish  minority  people  in  Turkey. 

To  be  sure  this  Is  a  radical  step,  but  no 
less  a  constructive  one.  It  offers  not  merely 
a  temporary  expedient  but  a  lasting  solution. 
Indeed,  a  much  greater  and  deeper  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  was  once  before 
successfully  resolved  In  this  very  fashion. 
After  Wcwld  War  I,  over  2  mUllon  Greeks 
and  Turks  were  transferred  and  resettled 
in  an  exchange  or  fwpulatlons.  It  has  had 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  peoples.  Pot- 
tvmately,  to  achieve  slmlltw  results  In  the 
case  of  Cjrprus  100.000  people  would  be 
moved,  not  2  million. 

At  the  moment,  passions  run  high  on  both 
sides,  creating  a  hostile  atmosphere  for  ap- 
peals to  reason;  but  emotionalism  cannot  be 
permitted  to  govern  explosive  political  situ- 
ations. When  the  problem  of  Cyprus  Is  con- 
sidered soberly  on  Ite  merits,  we  believe  the 
following  conclusions  will  be  clear : 

(1)  Turkey  Is  Interested,  no  less  than 
Greece  and  the  Western  democracies  In 
peace  and  stabilization  In  tbe  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. (2)  With  Cyprus  now  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  Turkey  would  have  no  valid 
reasons — political,  economic  or  strategic — 
to  oppose  a  Greek-populated  Cyprus,  (3) 
Turkey  has  more  than  enough  room  to  ab- 
sorb the  100,000  Turkish  Cypriots.  (4)  The 
latter  would  find  a  new  life  among  their  own 
people  and  better  economic,  cultural  and 
moral  conditions,  with  more  security,  than 
they  now  enjoy  In  Cyprus,  (5)  The  sizable 
financial  Investment  In  their  resettle- 
ment— which  would  have  to  come  from  Inter- 
national sources — will  bolster  Turkey's 
economy. 

Cyprus  would  be  the  gainer  from  this  so- 
lution as  would  the  NATO  partners,  Greece 
and  Turkey — as  would  the  Free  World  at 
peace. 


It  Is  time  for  a  bold  attempt  to  defuse  the 
Cyprus  time  botnl)  charged  with  so  much 
that  is  sinister. 


Gordon  Qaimby,  New  Hampshire  Voice  of 
Democracy  Winner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

IAt.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  citizenship  carries  it  with 
many  rights  and  privileges,  but  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  citizen  living  In 
our  democracy  both  to  use  our  freedoms 
and  to  make  certain  that  all  Americans 
are  able  to  use  these  freedoms.  Gfordon 
Qulmby  of  Concord,  N.H.,  from  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  won  the  New 
Hampshire  statewide  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  his  speech  well  states 
the  Importance  and  urgency  of  protect- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Currently  competing  ih  Washington  for 
one  of  the  top  four  national  scholar- 
ship awards,  Gordon  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  ambitious  Initiative,  thorough 
preparation,  and  fine  work  in  competing 
In  this  outstanding  contest  for  young 
Americans  made  possible  by  the  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  proud  to  present  Gordon's  speech, 
as  follows: 

Voice  or  Democracy 
( By  Gordon  Qulmby ) 
Noah  Webster  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
defined  citizenship.  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Walt 
Whitman,  Robert  Frost,  and  every  other 
American  leader  or  author  who  has  at- 
tempted through  words  or  actions  to  define 
what  It  means  to  be  an  American  has  de- 
fined citizenship. 

But  what  is  citizenship  in  1964?  I  believe 
that  it  Is  the  righto  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  every  citizen.  And  what  are  these  rights 
and  privileges?  They  are  those  things  enu- 
merated In  the  Bill  of  Rlghte,  restated  in 
Lincoln's  "Gettsrsburg  Address,"  held  up 
dally  by  our  ambassadors  as  symbols  of  free- 
dean.  But  they  are  also  those  things  which 
so  many  of  us  take  for  granted  and  f<M:get 
about  as  seemingly  unimportant  or  not 
worth  the  bother.  The  right  to  worship 
freely;  the  right  to  assemble;  the  right  to 
speak  freely;  the  right  to  go  behind  a  cur- 
tain and  vote  for  whomever  we  please;  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  Jury;  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered Innocent  until  proven  guilty — these 
are  the  privileges  that  make  American  cit- 
izenship something  sacred. 

But  are  these  blessings  free  and  without 
obligation?  Many  of  us  would  like  to  think 
so.  We  enjoy  those  privileges  which  are 
most  advantageous  and  set  aside  those  which 
cause  us  discomfort  or  which  Inconvenience 
us.  How  many  times  have  we  failed  to  vote 
because  of  the  weather?  Or  failed  to  express 
an  opinion  on  some  Important  Issue  because 
someone  else  would  do  it.  I  believe  that  the 
privileges  of  citizenship '  carry  with  them 
oerttdn  obligations  and  responsibilities  which 
most  of  us  overlocA. 

What  are  these  responsibilities?  The  first 
is  simply  to  use  the  privileges  which  have 


been  given  us,  that  is,  to  make  use  of  the 
right  to  express  an  opinion,  to  get  out  and 
vote. 

On ,  the  other  hand,  the  second  duty  of 
cltlzeiishlp  Is  more  subtle — ^protecting  the 
righto  and  fHlvlleges  of  all  citizens.  Svery 
citizen  must  be  aware  of  any  Infringement 
or  denial  of  the  righto  of  any  other  citlsen. 
Each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  for  another 
kind  of  citizen,  those  who  have  Uved  for 
generations  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  for  those  who  are  citizens  in  name 
only — the  American  Indian,  the  Negro,  the 
Oriental,  the  Latin -American, — the  people 
who  suffer  dally  the  horrcHv  of  economic, 
political,  and  social  dlscrlmlnati<m,  yet  from 
whom  we  demand  taxes  and  military  service 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  citizens.  Our 
responslWllty  Is  to  obtain  full  citizenship 
privileges  for  them  too. 

Still  a  third  and  more  indirect  responsi- 
bility: this  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  both 
native  or  naturalized,  to  becc»ne  wholly 
American.  I  mean  by  this  to  understand 
and  enter  Into  the  American  culture — Ito 
English  language,  Ito  history,  Ita  government; 
In  short,  to  become  an  American  person. 

In  other  words,  we  as  citizens,  enjoy  num- 
erous and  wonderful  righto  and  privileges, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  often  shirk  the 
duties  which  these  freedcsns  carry  with  them. 
The  United  States  of  America  Is  the  greatest 
nation  In  the  world,  but  her  people — you 
&nd  I — can  easily  succumb  to  the  worst  foes 
of  freedom :  apathy  smd  Irresponsibility.  Let 
us,  as  responsible  and  active  eitisens,  r««K- 
amlne  ourselves  and  our  citizenship  and  show 
the  world  that  democracy  and  freedom,  in- 
deed, go  hand  In  hand. 


McNamara*s  Integrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLUtOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  6.  1964.  issue  of  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star,  there  appeared  an  editorial  in- 
dicating that  Secretary  McNamara's 
conduct  of  the  Defense  D^Mutment  has 
reflected  on  his  integrity.  I  think  it  is 
importcmt  to  call  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  public. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  the  editorial 
follows: 

McNamara:  Vietnam  Commuter 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  Is  going  to 
visit  Vietnam  for  the  fotirth  time.  He  has 
been  practically  commuting  from  Washing- 
ton to  Saigon  In  recent  months. 

Some  wag  Is  bound  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  new  policy  needed  there  to  ImprcJve  mat- 
ters is  to  "keep  McNamara  at  home." 

There  Is  a  more  serious  matter  before  us 
that  Involves  a  whole  new  attitude  Involv- 
ing the  basic  honor  and  Integrity  of  high 
public  oflSclals  In  accounting  to  the  American 
people  on  matters  Involving  blood.  It  ought 
to  be  as  sacred  as  accounting  accurately  about 
money,  at  least. 

On  his  prevlovis  trips  Mr.  McNamara  has 
returned  each  time  to  tell  us  how  things 
were  going  and  express  optimism  about  the 
future  •  •  •  followed  quickly  by  some  new 
disaster  or  revolution  In  Vietnam. 

Recently,  he  admitted  that  things  were 
not  going  well,  after  aU,  and  they  weren't 
going  well  when  he  said  that  they  were. 

The  bland  admission  is  as  stunning  as  the 
fact.  ApparenUy  "kidding"  the  American 
people  along  about  a  war  in  which  our  future 
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challenged  by  an  obligation  to  the  past,  to 
Valley  Forge,  to  Gettysburg,  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor— an  obligation  not  only  to  men  like 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  but  to 
Smith.  Gonzales.  Goldstein,  and  nameless 
thousands  who  have  sacrificed  not  for  a  great 
country,  but  to  make  this  country  great. 
Thus,  we  have  a  debt  to  pay — the  sacred 
heritage  we  received  at  birth. 

Second,  you  and  I  and  all  Americans 
are  challenged  by  the  future — to  Insure  for 
the  unborn  mllUcois  the  survival  of  a  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  sacredness  of  the 
Individual. 

Finally,  we  Americans  have  an  obligation 
to  the  present — to  the  men  who  are  living 
and  dying  toda_y  for  America,  to  the  soldier 
In  Vietnam,  to  the  Peace  Corp  member  In 
Africa,  to  a  man  who  was  shot  down  in  the 
streets  of  Dallas,  and  most  important,  to 
ourselves.  For  we  must  eradicate  the  dis- 
eases of  Ignorance,  prejudice,  hatred,  and 
Indifference  within  ourselves.  Education, 
equality,  love,  enthiislasm — these  are  great 
words,  but  they  are  only  words  unless  the 
Individual,  you  and  I.  give  them  meaning. 

The  challenge  of  citizenship  is  Indeed 
great.  The  courage  of  life  is  not  as  spectac- 
ular as  that  displayed  in  a  final  moment. 
but  It  Is  often  far  more  trying.  We  cannot 
all  die  for  our  coimtry.  but  let  us  live  that 
all  men  might  live  In  freedom,  in  equality, 
In  love.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  built  of 
concrete  and  It  will  endure.  But  the  Ideals 
for  which  Lincoln  died  are  in  danger  of  col- 
lapse. Therefore,  let  us  build  the  Kennedy 
memorial  not  In  a  park — but  in  the  minds 
of  men;  not  of  concrete,  but  of  concrete  ac- 
tions. The  challenge  of  citizenship  is  truly 
ours. 
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Farm  Bill  Overrides  Referendum  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  Charles  Dancey 
appeared  in  the  March  4.  1964,  issue  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  The  article 
points  out  that  the  Senate  action  on 
the  farm  bill  was  a  shocking  perform- 
ance. I  suggest  we  all  take  a  good  look 
at  this  bill  when  it  gets  to  the  House. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  the  editorial 
follows: 
New  Fakii  Bill  a  Government  Powek  Grab 

The  way  In  which  bitter  committee  opposi- 
tion suddenly  faded  away  and  the  farm  bill 
Is  being  rammed  toward  passage  without 
public  awareness  or  debate  suggests  that  a 
very  effective  substitute  for  Bobby  Baker 
has  been  found  for  getting  measures  ap- 
proved. 

This  bill  Is  likely  to  become  law  before 
most  {jeople  realize  the  unbelievable  boldness 
Involved  and  recognize  that  the  adminis- 
tration now  plans  to  simply  ram  ahead  and 
Jam  down  the  farmer's  throat,  without  ref- 
erendum, the  same  kind  of  controls  that 
farmers'  refusal  to  endorse  in  overwhelming 
numbers  In  the  famed  wheat  referendum. 

We  do  not  invtend  to  understand  this 
blU  and  its  effects  In  detail,  and  we  don't 
feel  very  apologetic  about  that.  It  seems 
rather  obvious  that  for  30  years  we  have  been 
having  a  series  of  farm  plans  which  even  the 
authors   did   not  understand. 


We  aren't  sure  "how  it  will  work"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  shrewd  authors  of 
previous  legislation,  supposedly  designed  to 
"save  the  small  farmer"  and  to  "hold  down 
production"  and  to  "avoid  surpluses"  were 
obviously  confused,  so  that  results  have  been 
to  wipe  out  the  small  farmers  largely  and 
produce  the  greatest  surpluses  In  history. 

Not  exactly  what  they  said  they  had  In 
mind. 

However,  this  new  bUl  seems  clearly  to  be 
a  straight  out  power  grab  for  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  wheat  farmer,  completely.  It  Is 
more  a  Ixjldfaced  grab  than  the  referen- 
dum proposal.  In  that  It  doesn't  even  give 
them  a  chance  to  vote. 

It  would  place  every  wheat  farmer  over  a 
barrel,  while  still  piously  proclaiming  the 
program  is  voluntary.  That  bit  of  chicanery 
hits  an  all  time  low  In  Integrity  for  the 
Agriculture  Department,  which  has,  untU 
now,  maintained  a  reputation  for  Integrity 
through   all   the  farm  programs  efforts. 

The  program  would  put  a  farmer  out  of 
the  export  business  and  out  of  sales  to  mills 
for  human  consumption  products  imless  he 
Joins  the  program  involving  the  certificates, 
etc.,  for  such  sales. 

He  doesn't  have  to  Join  to  feed  his  wheat 
to  livestock,  but  livestock  feed  wheat  is 
suictly  a  minor  grain,  that  only  Involves 
something  like  S  percent  of  production. 

So  the  wheat  farmer  has  a  voluntary 
choice  under  this  bill  of  knuckling  under  a 
system  wherein  the  Federal  Government 
takes  over  the  management  of  his  farm 
In  detail,  and  obviously  In  expanding  de- 
tail— or  of  going  out  the  normal  wheat  busi- 
ness altogether. 

This  is  vlcioxis,  dangerous,  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  (pr. 

It  Is  a  giant  step,  taken  hastily  and  as 
quietly  as  possible,  to  change  the  whole  phi- 
losophy to  one  of  outright,  spreading,  Gov- 
enrment  management  of  agriculture  at  a 
time  when  such  practices  have  been  proven 
a  failure  In  all  their  varied  applications  all 
over  the  world. 

It  is  a  step  to  paralyze  the  Initiative  and 
Ingenuity  of  American  farmers  making  the 
basic  product  for  the  bread  on  the  Amer- 
ican table,  and  bring  to  end  the  productivity 
gains  we  have  been  making  by  a  broad 
stroke — Just  at  the  time  when  we  face  a  90 
million  Increase  In  population  In  the  next 
30  years  when  all  the  productivity  we  have 
been  worrying  about  will  be  our  salvation. 

It  is  an  act  of  bad  faith  In  view  of  the 
referendum  and  ItS  result. 

And  It  Is  hard  to  see  any  reason  or  purpose 
in  such  an  action  except  a  pure,  stubborn, 
driving  hunger  for  power. 

Secretary  Freeman  and  his  bright  Ideas 
were  completely  repudiated  by  the  farm  com- 
munities— 70  percent  here  in  Illinois.  The 
Juiciest  offers  of  Federal  cash  ever  made  only 
produced  the  first,  great  refusal  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  accept  the  cash  and  give  up 
controls.  Freeman  was  regarded  as  a  bust. 
whose  program  had  flopped. 

And  what  has  happened?  He's  back  with 
the  same  program,  only  with  a  club  in  his 
hand  this  time,  and  no  more  referendums. 

The  only  change  is  a  gimmick  whereby  they 
can,  if  they  are  careless  of  their  Integrity, 
pretend  that  the  program  Is  voluntary. 

It  la  about  as  voluntary  as  a  program  for 
newspapers  would  be  that  Involved  only 
newsprint  and  the  communications  lines. 
You  would  have  a  choice  of  accepting  Fed- 
eral dictation  in  detail  or  doing  without 
those  two  Items  without  which  you  can't 
exist. 

It's  the  same  thing. 

This  is  not  Just  a  bad  bill.  Tt  Is  a  shock- 
ing performance. 

C.  L.  Danckt. 
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A  Critical  Need  (or  More  and  Better 
Hoosuif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  mw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  in  my  pon- 
gressional  district  Is  the  need  for  more 
and  better  housing.  New  York,  like 
other  large  cities,  has  a  large  percentage 
of  substandard  housing.  We  still  have  a 
critical  shortage  of  housing  in  our  city 
in  spite  of  326.000  new  housing  units  be- 
tween the  period  of  1950  and  1960.  Our 
Federal  Government  must  help  to  pro- 
vide more  low-income  and  middle- 
income  housing,  and  we  need  to  improve 
and  make  habitable  the  thousands  of 
substandard  housing  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
my  recent  testimony  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Commmittee  in  behalf  of  the 
administration's  Housing  and  Cwn- 
munity  Development  Act  of  1964: 
Testxmont  or  Hon.  James  C.  Healet,  or  Nrw 

York,  Before  the  Housing  SuBcoMMrrTEE 

or    THE    House    Banking    and    Cumienct 

COMMITTEI,  Februakt  26,   1964 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration housing  bill.  As  you  know, 
I  am  a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  I  have  always 
taken  an  Interest  in  housing  legislation 
which  Is  so  important  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  our  cities. 

Tlie  housing  bill  submitted  by  President 
Johnson  fully  carries  out  the  wholehearted 
commitment  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
cause  of  better  housing  and  better  neigh- 
borhoods for  families,  of  every  Income  level. 
One  of  the  first  major  bills  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Kennedy  Just  after 
his  Inauguration  was  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  which  made  major  Improvements  In 
our  housing  programs  and  included  the  larg- 
est Increases  in  authorization  proposed  for 
many  years.  President  Johnson's  housing 
bill,  submitted  Just  2  years  later,  is  in  some 
ways  even  larger,  reflecting  the  growth  of 
these  programs  imder  a  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration. For  example,  the  number  of 
low-rent  public  housing  units  aimed  at  help- 
ing those  in  greatest  need  Is  somewhat  more 
than  twice  the  number  In  the  1961  act.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  that  provision,  which 
la  Important  to  my  congressional  district, 
and  while  I  recognize  that  there  Is  strong 
opposition  to  this  program  from  some  quar- 
ters, I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will 
succeed  In  putting  through  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  operations  of  low- 
rent  housing.  Certainly,  they  can  count  on 
my  vote  Just  as  they  have  been  able  to 
count  on  it  In  the  past. 

New  York,  like  other  big  cities  throughout 
the  country,  has  a  large  percentage  of  sub- 
standard housing.  In  our  city,  1  person  In 
12,  or  about  640,000,  live  in  these  substand- 
ard dwellings.  There  te  a  great  need  to  re- 
place some  and  to  repair  others.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  1  out  of  every  4  of 
the  city's  apartment  unite  Is  In  a  deteriorat- 
ing condition,  and  most  of  these  apartments 
house  low-income  families.  Other  low-In- 
come groups,  at  a  disadvantage  Insofar  as 
housing  iB  concerned,  are  our  elderly  and 


minority  groups.  New  York,  as  other  large 
cities,  has  a  great  Influx  of  minority-group 
famUle^  seeking  relief  from  social  and 
economic  hardships.  These  economically 
and  socially  handicapped  pec^le  spend  the 
highest  percentage  of  their  Incomes  on  rent. 
They  must  have  better  housing  If  they  are 
ever  to  better  their  standard  of  Uvlng.  They 
cannot  move  from  their  present  quarters — 
and  they  are  doomed  to  continue  in  sub- 
standard housing,  untU  subsidized  low-rent 
apcuijnents  are  available  to  them.  Our 
President  has  called  for  a  "war  on  poverty" 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin  than 
by  Improving  the  unfortunate  housing  condi- 
tions of  these  low-income  families.  Of  ap- 
proximately 80,000  families  in  New  York  City 
on  public  welfare  last  year,  one-half  were 
living  in  sliun  housing  and  their  need  for 
better  housing  Is  urgent. 

We  still  have  a  critical  shortage  of  hous- 
ing in  our  city  in  spite  of  326,000  new  hous- 
ing units  between  the  period  of  1950  and 
1960.  one-third  of  them  low  rent.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  help  to  provide  more 
low-income  and  middle-income  housing — 
rentals  that  families  with  low  Incomes  can 
afford — and  we  need  to  Improve  and  make 
habitable  the  thousands  of  substandard 
l\ousing  units. 

We  have  in  our  city  thousands  of  single  el- 
derly persons  with  low-Incomes — a  large 
portion  of  them  having  only  their  small  so- 
cial security  check  as  Income,  and  others 
dependent  on  public  welfare.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  for  single  elderly  persons,  as  well 
as  couples  with  low  Incomes,  has  my  strong 
support. 

Letters  come  to  me  dally  from  residents  of 
my  congressional  district,  asking  me  for  as- 
sistance In  locating  better  housing.  They 
are  pathetic  letters — most  of  them  from  low- 
Incotae  families  who  have  been  waiting  5  or 
6  years,  or  even  much  longer,  and  who  have 
filed  and  refiled  their  applications  with  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  Some 
of  these  families  come  to  my  New  York  con- 
gressional office  to  speak  to  me  personally. 
You  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  conditions  they  describe  actually  exist. 
And  yet  they  do  exist.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  me  to  hear  of  8  or  10  members  of  one 
faniily  living  in  two  crowded  rooms;  of  a 
large  family  sharing  one  bath  with  two  or 
three  other  families,  or  sharing  one  stove 
with  other  families.  Infants  and  children 
suffer  colds  and  more  serious  illnesses  in 
winter  due  to  lack  of  heat;  an  elderly  and  ill 
couple  is  unable  to  get  outside  to  fresh  air 
In  a  park  br  to  shop  for  themselves  because 
illness  or  infirmity  prevents  the  strenuous 
walk  to  and  from  their  third  or  fourth-floor 
walk-up.  A  mother  Is  sick  with  fear  for  her 
youngsters  sleeping  in  their  crowded,  unsani- 
tary quarters  which  are  Infested  with  rats 
and  roaches.  Some  of  the  occupants  of  these 
quarters  don't  know  what  it  Is  to  have  hot 
water  or  adequate  lighting. 

So  while  a  great  deal  has  been  accomp- 
lished In  New  York,  we  must  seek  additional 
Federal  funds  for  public  housing. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  provisions  of 
the  bill  Is  the  greatly  Improved  provision  for 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal.  This 
Is  a  problem  which  the  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  In  the  past,  and  I  believe  we  all  recog- 
nize that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  full 
answer.  However,  the  major  forward  steps 
taken  by  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  equity  for  those  displaced  from 
their  homes.  The  bill  provides  rent-supple- 
ment payments  for  displaced  low  and  mod- 
est-Income families  over  a  period  of  2  years 
to  assure  that  they  can  afford  decent  hous- 
ing by  paying  no  more  than  the  same  20 
percent  of  Income  which  Is  typical  of  more 
fcwtunate  families  In  the  higher  Income 
brackets.  The  bill  also  recognizes  the  spec- 
ial problems  of  displaced  small  business 
firms  by  paying  $1,000  to  help  them  get 
established  In  a  new  location.  In  addition  to 
the  existing  provisions  in  law  which  meet 


moving  expenses,  there  Is  also  s  further 
$1,500  severence  payment  for  small  J}usl- 
neas  firms  which  do  not  rec^>en.  The  plight 
of  families  and  small  business  firms  displaced 
for  any  reason  Is  one  which  weighs  on  the 
conscience  of  all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  and 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
that  obligation.  I  only  regret  that  these 
relocation  benefits  are  necessarUy  confined  to 
housing  programs  when,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, they  should  also  apply  to  highway  con- 
struction and  other  goverxunent-alded  build- 
ing— but  I  recognize  that  this  Is  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  separate  committees.  I  can  only 
hope  that  these  other  committees  will  fol- 
low your  lead  In  providing  relocation  benefits 
as  they  have  In  the  past. 

One  of  the  great  Innovations  of  the  19SI 
act  was  the  program  of  below  market  Interest 
rates  for  rental  and  cooperative  housing  for 
moderate  Income  families.  I  am  sure  that 
this  committee  agrees  that  this  program  fill* 
a  vital  need  and  has  made  a  promising  start. 
The  President's  bill  makes  some  refinements 
In  this  program  which  should  help  It  serve 
the  public  even  better.  At  present.  It  stlU 
has  adequate  dollar  authority,  but.  of  course, 
this  win  be  used  up  before  too  long.  When 
it  Is,  I  am  sure  this  commitee  will  see  to  It 
that  additional  funds  are  provided  and  X 
pledge  my  support  In  that  effort  when  the 
time  comes. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which  I  want 
to  single  out  for  a  special  commendation  Is 
that  which  removes  the  dollar  ceUlng  on  the 
authOTlzation  of  low-interest  flncmcing  for 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Again,  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  an  urgent  and  growing  need 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  only  a  few 
years,  but  which  has  already  proven  Its  value. 
Of  course,  the  funds  for  these  loans  still 
must  be  provided  by  appropriation,  but  this 
provision  will  eliminate  one  step  in  the 
process  and  make  It  easier  for  us  to  help  pro- 
vide good  housing  for  older  people  at  rents 
they  can  afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  lengthy  bill  with 
many  outstanding  good  features  In  It.  I  wlU 
not  take  the  committee's  time  to  go  through 
all  of  them  because  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
from  my  record  that  I  am  an  unwavering 
supjxirter  of  housing  legislation,  particularly 
that  aimed  at  the  needs  of  low  and  moderat* 
income  families.  These  families  can  only 
look  to  their  Government  tor  help.  Let  m« 
Just  add  that  another  Important  benefit 
which  will  come  from  this  bill  is  the  boost 
which  it  will  give  to  employment.  Unem- 
ployment Is  still  a  serious  problem  In  this 
country  and  nowhere  is  It  greater  than  In 
the  hearts  of  our  large  cities.  ITie  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds  as  provided  for  In  this  legis- 
lation will  give  Jobs  and  Incomes  to  many, 
and  thereby  help  our  entire  economy. 

Thank  you.  Chairman  Rains,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportiuUty 
to  express  my  support  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1964. 


Saye  the  IDA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1564 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  has  expressed  what 
many  other  newspapers  have  done  re- 
cently in  their  concern  for  the  Interna- 
tional Devel(^ment  Association.  It  i« 
certainly  true  when  they  say  that  "a  re- 
fusal by  the  House  to  accept  legislation 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
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Once  this  uncertainty  about  yields  is  dls- 
peUed,  ttxe  foreign  borrowers  can  be  expected 
to  reenter  the  American  money  market  in 
force.  And  If  the  recent  rise  In  the  British 
bank  rate  Is  fc^owed  by  a  trend  toward 
higher  Interest  rates  on  the  continent,  the 
attractiveneas  of  that  market  will  be  en- 
hanced despite  the  Imposition  of  the  tax. 

As  a  disguised  form  of  currency  devalua- 
tion, the  interest-equalization  tax  is  a  clum- 
sy and  IneftectTlal  measiire.  If  this  country 
must  violate  its  principles  by  denying  foreign 
borrowers  access  to  its  money  markets,  a 
capital  Issues  comnvlttee.  armed  with  discre- 
tionary powers  for  limited  periods  of  time, 
can  accomplish  that  distasteful  task  with 
dispatch  and  Justice. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Interest-equali- 
zation tax  will  reach  the  Senate  before 
autumn,  and  when  it  does  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  far  more  rigorous  scrutiny  than  It 
bad  In  the  House. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  aaoDx  island 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Providence  Visitor, 
Providence.  RJ.,  for  February  28,  1964. 

The  article  is  a  profile  on  Miss  Majorie 
Gilmore,  a  truly  dedicated  person  and 
one  of  the  small  group  of  pioneers  in  the 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded: 

VisrroR   PaoiTLx:    Dxvoted   to   Retarded 
(By  Patricia  M.  Hirdi 

On  the  shores  of  Wallum  Lake,  high  on  a 
hill.  Is  a  cluster  of  neat  gray-green  buildings, 
trimmed  in  white  and  colonial  In  motif, 
nestled  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  apple  orchard. 

Approaching  the  estate,  two  things  Imme- 
diately catch  the  eye:  a  small  gold  cross 
shining  in  the  sun  atop  one  of  the  buildings 
and  a  picture  window  full  of  children's  toys 
and  playthings  in  the  large  main  house  A 
wrought-iron  sign  tells  you  this  Is  Pine 
Harbor  School. 

It  is  a  rather  extraordinary  school  founded 
by  a  rather  extraordinary  woman  The 
school  is  for  retarded  children  who  are 
classed  as  tralnables  (25  to  49  IQ)  and 
severely  retarded  (less  than  25  IQ) . 

The  founder  of  Pine  Harbor  School  is  Miss 
Marjorie  Gilmore.  who  has  devoted  the  last 
30  years  of  her  life  to  the  care  and  training 
of  noneducable  exceptional  children.  "Very 
few  schools  will  take  a  child  who  isn't 
educable,"  I/Ubb  Gilmore  said  as  we  toured 
the  snow-covered  grounds.  "Up  until  this 
year,  I  don't  know  where  there  would  be 
another  school  that  would  take  a  child  at 
birth  and  let  him  remain  through  adult- 
hood." 

Although  very  reluctant  to  talk  about  her- 
self and  her  years  of  service  to  others  (Miss 
Gilmore  kept  turning  the  conversation  back 
to  the  children  at  Pine  Harbor ) ,  I  learned 
that  she  is  a  native  of  Warwick  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  New  York  City. 

After  her  graduation.  Miss  Gilmore  did 
public  health  work  Involving  children  and 
Infants  for  the  Sloan  Medical  Center  which 
is  now  part  of  the  New  York  Medical  Center. 

She  hinted  at  some  of  the  excitement  she 
experienced  as  a  public  health  nurse  when 
she  told  of  delivering  a  baby  in  an  ambulance 


stuck  In  an  elevator  under  the  59th  Street 
Bridge. 

"There  was  so  much  noise,  I  couldn't  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  attendant  In  the 
front  seat,"  she  explained,  her  blues  eyes 
sparkling  through  her  quiet  reserve. 

The  Rhode  Island  nurse  was  borrowed 
for  a  time  by  Roger  Williams  Hospital  to 
open  Its  maternity  department  according  to 
the  techniques  used  at  Sloan  Medical  Cen- 
ter. She  then  returned  to  New  Ywk,  but  in 
1930  was  back  in  Rhode  Island  founding  the 
first  Pine  Harbor  School  as  a  siunmer  camp 
for  normal  children  with  feeding  problems 
on  the  old  Goddard  estate  in  East  Green- 
wich. 

The  school  was  later  moved  to  Harrington, 
but  because  of  the  frightening  destruction 
of  the  1938  hurricane.  Miss  Oilmore  decided 
to  look  for  a  better  location.  In  AprU  1942. 
she  purchased  the  Singleton  Orchcirds  on 
Wallum  Lake.  "We  changed  It  frotn  a  tree 
nursery  to  a  human  one,"  she  smiled  warmly. 

After  2  years,  the  need  became  apparent 
for  a  school  for  retarded  children  (litlsB  OU- 
more  had  been  working  diiring  the  winter 
months  at  Bradley  Hospital) .  A  leading 
neurologist  from  Boston's  Chlldrens  Hos- 
pital visited  Pine  Harbor  and  was  so  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw.  Miss  Gilmore  said, 
that   "children   started   pouring   In." 

However,  she  has  set  a  limit  of  70  children 
because  "I  felt  any  more  than  that,  they 
would  be  handled  wholesale;  and  I  wanted 
to  know  every  scratoh  that  was  on  every 
child." 

"I  have  ohlMren  from  almost  every  State 
now,"  she  added. 

The  14  buildings  that  comprise  Pine 
Harbor  have  been  renovated  and  furnished 
In  such  a  way  that  the  school  has  a  warm, 
homey  atmosphere  rather  than  an  institu- 
tional one.  There  Is  a  delightful  little  school- 
house,  gaily  decorated  play-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, a  large  airy  dining  room  and  a  little 
chapel  building  completely  equipped  for 
Catholic.  Protestant,  or  Jewish  services.  Mas.s 
is  said  here  twioe  a  month. 

Bishop  McVlnney  ohe  continued,  takes  a 
great  Interest  In  retarded  children  and  on 
April  17  will  officiate  nt  confiimatlon  cere- 
monies at  Pine  Harbor.  "Every  Catholic 
child  here  will  have  been  confirmed."  she 
said  proudly. 

Miss  Gilmore  said  that  nowadays  people 
do  not  hide  their  exceptional  youngsters 
away  as  they  used  to  but  "so  many  people 
will  say:  'I  completely  break  down  when  I 
see  these  children'" 

"But."  she  added.  "If  they  work  with  them 
long  enough,  they  are  Just  like  any  other 
child  that  needs  loving  care." 

"People  ask  whether  we  steel  ourselves, 
get  hardened  to  It.  There  isn't  a  child  here 
who  doesn't  put  up  his  arms  for  a  good  night 
love.  Last  Christmas,  not  one  ntirse  went 
off  duty  until  her  chUdren  received  their 
toys.  Those  who  were  off  came  back  to  be 
present  when  their  children  opened  thslrs." 

Miss  Oilmore  has  a  deep  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  which  "has  grown  with 
my  work  with  the  retarded."  Although  she 
doesn't  have  time  for  active  hobbles,  she  col- 
letcs  rare  and  exquisitely  crafted  Madonnas 
from  all  over  the  world.  She  also  has  every 
original  Hummel  that  has  been  produced. 
Including  two  unfinished  pieces  that  were  in 
the  kiln  when  Berta  Hummel  died.  They 
are  kept  on  display  In  glass-encased  cup- 
boards In  her  beautiful  new  "dream  home' 
Just  across  the  street  from  the  817-aore 
school. 

Although  aided  by  a  35-member  staff  in- 
cluding a  business  manager.  Miss  Gilmore 
has  not  retired  Into  her  quiet  nest  In  the 
woods.  She  Is  the  vigorous  president  of  the 
Providence  Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Nurses,  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
and  the  Governor's  Interdepartmental  Sub- 
committee on  Mental  Retardation. 
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The  duJIeiice  of  Ctixenslup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  wasT  vntcnoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  nAp- 
pendlx  of  the  Rxcoro  the  prize-winning 
work  of  the  wiimer  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test by  Miss  Norma  Lee  Kerns  who  Is 
from  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  in  my  First 
Congressional  District,  which  is  also  my 
hometown.  

Each  year  the  VPW  conducts  such  a 
contest.  This  year,  over  250,000  high 
school  students  participated  competing 
for  the  four  scholarships  that  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prize.  Miss  Kerns  is 
now  in  Washington  to  compete  in  the 
national  finals  to  be  held  tomorrow 
evening  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

I  only  wish  it  were  possible  here  in 
the  Record  to  add  a  picture  of  Miss 
Kerns.  She  typifies  the  all-America 
girl  in  appearance  and  supports  its  ulti- 
mate in  performance. 

Miss  Kerns  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Kerns  of  Moundsville.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety, National  Thespian  Society,  high 
school  band,  Y-Teens,  Future  Teachers 
of  America,  pianist  at  Calvary  Methodist 
Church,  director  of  the  church  choir, 
member,  youth  choir  and  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  of  which  she  is  presi- 
dent, president  of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School  Class  and  subdistrict  MYF,  re- 
cording secretary  for  the  Order  of  The 
Rainbow  for  Girls,  and  is  an  accom- 
plished singer. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  young 
lady  comes  from  my  district  and  take 
great  pride  in  her  accomplishments.  I 
wish  her  well  in  the  finals  tomorrow 
night. 

The  following  are  Miss  Kern's  own 
words  of  what  citizensliip  in  this  great 
Nation  means  to  her: 

The  Challenge  of  CmzENSHiP 
(By  Norma  Lee  Kerns) 
As  a  resident  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  enjoy  all  Its  freedoms  and  privileges.  I 
can  worship  as  I  please,  I  can  read  what  I 
choose,  I  can  speak  what  I  feel,  even  If  It  Is 
critical  of  the  Government.  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  leading  my  own  life  because  my  pri- 
vacy is  not  Invaded  by  the  Government.  All 
these  Inalienable  rights  are  mine  because  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  belong  to 
America  and  America  belongs  to  me.  I  am 
proud  of  this  heritage,  proud  to  possess 
these  rights,  rights  which  are  mine  only  as 
long  as  I  deserve  them.  This  is  the  challenge 
of  true  citizenship.  A  citizen  has,  his  choice 
of  how  he  meets  this  challenge.  He  can  be 
like  the  JeUyflsh  which  lete  Itself  be  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  currents  of  the  sea,  having 
no  goal  In  life  but  mere  survival;  or  he  can 
be  like  the  salmon  which  does  not  let  even 
the  rushing  ciirrents  stc^  it  from  fighting  its 
way  upstream  until  it  reaches  Its  destination. 
It  is  up  to  each  individual  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Today  more  than  ever  the  United  States  is 
undei^great  strain.  We  are  fighting  commu- 
nistic and  socialistic  powers.  I,  a  citizen, 
must  not  take  these  threats  of  outside  powers 


lightly,  for  they  can  endanger  all  of  us.  I 
must  speak  what  I  feel  and  keep  Informed  so 
that  I  may  better  understand  my  country's 
problems  and  the  leaders'  decisions.  We,  the 
citizens,  are  America  and  we  determine  what 
America's  future  wiU  be.  H  we  become  lax. 
then  America  will  become  lax.  As  citizens  of 
the  United  Statos,  one  way  we  can  exercise 
avi  powers  Is  by  voting.  Our  Nation  can  be 
compared  to  a  large  house  with  the  citizens 
as  the  foundation.  If  the  foundation  is  not 
strong,  the  house  will  faU.  Thus  If  our  citi- 
zens are  not  strong  the  country  will  fall,  be- 
coming clay  in  the  hands  of  waiting  com- 
mimlstlc  leaders.  It  Is  the  duty  of  strong 
citizens  to  keep  Informed  and  to  exercise 
their  voting  privilege.  I  am  only  a  teenage 
citizen  and  must  become  older  before  I  will 
obtain  certain  privileges,  such  as  voting; 
however,  we  as  youth  of  this  coxmtry  must 
prepare  ourselves  to  be  the  America  of  to- 
mcMTOw.  As  s(xneon«  once  said,  "A  na- 
tion who  forgets  Its  past  must  relive  it."  By 
studying  America's  history,  I  can  more  ade- 
quately prepare  myself  to  help  America  to 
remember  its  great  past  and  thus  to  construct 
an  even  greater  future. 

For  the  future,  there  must  be  well-trained 
and  dedicated  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  and 
educators  who  will  continue  the  work  of 
those  of  today.  We,  the  youth  of  today,  are 
these  potential  leaders  and  must  prepare  our- 
selves. Ws  must  keep  America  the  free  and 
Independent  nation  It  now  is.  We  must 
grasp  the  educational  opportunities  which 
are  before  %us,  and  meet  this  challenge  of 
citizenship;  thus  Insuring  not  only  our  own 
inherited  rights,  but  also  the  rights  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 


Sngar  Loaf  Preserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  }R. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr., Speaker,  many 
people  have  ambitious  dreams  but  few  of 
these  dreams  ever  become  reality.  In 
1899  Gordon  Strong  looked  upon  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain  in  Upper  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  dreamed  of  buying  it  to 
give  to  the  people  for  a  sanctuary.  He 
spent  a  lifetime  working  to  make  that 
dream  into  a  reality.  Now.  10  years  after 
the  death  of  Ctordon  Strong,  the  dream  is 
almost  complete  through  the  efforts  of 
12  public-spirited  citizens  who  took  over 
his  legacy  and  formed  Stronghold,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  cort>oration,  in  1946. 

These  12  men  who  compose  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Stronghold,  Inc.,  are: 
R.  Paul  Smith,  president,  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.-;  Judge  Charles  W.  Woodward, 
Rockville,  Md.;  Donald  McCormack, 
John  C.  McCormack,  C.  R.  Gutermuth. 
and  Edward  K  Jones,  all  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  Charles  F.  Bowers,  William  T. 
Delaplaine,  Adm.  Allen  G.  Quynn,  and 
Parsons  Newman,  all  of  Frederick,  Md.; 
James  L.  Karrick,  Jr.,  of  Gaithersburg, 
Md.;  Elmer  M.  Pusey  of  Chevy  Chase. 
Md. 

The  Washington  Post  in  the  January  5 
issue  paid  tribute  to  the  achievement  of 
these  gentlemen  in  carrying  out  the 
/  wishes  of  Gordon  Strong.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  Insert 
here  the  Post  story  written  by  Sterling 


Seagrave  and  titled  "Benefactor's  Sugar   . 
Loaf  Preserve  Complete  But  for  a  Few 
SUces": 

BENzrACTOB's  Sttgak  Loat  Peesebve  COICPLXn 
ST7T  roR  A  Few  Slices — Stroko's  Dream  or 
GrviNo  Mountain  to  Public  a  Legact  or 
Years 

(By  Sterling  Seagrave) 
Gordon  Strong's  remarkable  ambition  to 
buy  a  mountain  and  give  it  to  the  people  Is 
now   almost    con4>leto,    10   years   after   his 
death. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  standing  like  a  sen- 
tinel out  of  the  rolling  plain  cC  upper  Mont- 
gomery County,  Is  now  owned  entirely  by 
Stronghold,  Inc.,  except  few  several  sUvers  ot 
land  retained  by  local  people. 

One  of  the  last  pieces  missing  from 
Strong's  great  dr.eam  was  deeded  over  to 
Stronghold  in  the  final  week  of  December. 
The  trustees  of  Strong's  corporatloa  are 
understood  to  be  negotutlng  quleUy  and 
patiently  for  the  other  sections  that  will 
make  the  dream  complete. 

Nearly  60,000  pet^le  visit  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain  each  year.  They  come  upon  the 
sentinel  peak  In  much  the  same  way  Strong 
did  In  18d9. 

Today,  an  hour  out  of  Washington  on  the 
new  Interstate  Route  70-8  brings  you  la 
sight  of  the  moimtaln.  It  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  covered  with  timber  half 
naked  in  the  winter,  a  glistening  white 
mantle  covering  its  sides. 

No  other  hills  adjoin  It.  Sugar  Loaf  Is  a 
geological  fmomaly.  Turning  from  the  super 
highway  at  the  Route  109  interchange,  turn- 
ing again  in  the  small  farm  and  antique 
town  of  Comus  onto  Route  06,  you  arrive 
in  Strong's  quaint  Uttle  village  of  Strong- 
hold, ringed  by  rail  fences  and  trees. 

Here  the  care  that  Strong  exerted  in  pre- 
paring his  mountain  for  the  public  Is  evi- 
dent. There  are  small  lettered  signs,  unob- 
trusively telling  the  rules  of  the  mountain 
and  directing  the  visitor  up  the  mountain- 
side. 

The  road  Is  paved,  but  narrow  and  wind- 
ing. 

Covered  now  vrttti  a  light  crusted  blanket 
of  snow,  the  road  sweeps  steeply  up  past  the 
Georgian  mansiCHi  Strong  built  for  himself 
and  his  vrlfe  on  the  first  low  shoulder  ot 
the  mountain. 

StlU  farther  up,  the  visitor  comes  updn  the 
first  major  lookout.  Crafted  in  native  stone 
and  mortar,  it  looks  out  over  Montgonaery 
County  far  below  and  the  rolling  farm  lands, 
Btretohlng  back  toward  Washington. 

At  the  next  lookout,  a  stone  circle  which 
looks  as  if  It  was  built  by  the  Druids,  you 
can  see  White's  Ford  on  the  far  Potomac, 
where  Lee's  Army  splashed  across.  Two 
bronze  ll^pound  Civil  War  guns  stand  on  the 
lookout  facing  White's  Ford. 

"That's  to  keep  the  Johnnies  from  com- 
ing across  again,"  Strong  once  said. 

The  road  winds  upward  for  nearly  a  mile. 
Then  you  come  to  the  most  Impressive  look- 
out, where  a  massive  structure  of  boulders, 
resembling  a  powder  magazine,  shelters 
picnic  tables  of  rough  hewn  logs  and  provides 
a  staggering  view  of  Frederick  County  and 
the  Catoctln  Mountains  In  the  blue-hazed 
distance. 

Here  Strong  provided  parking  areas,  dis- 
creetly bulldozed  from  the  rugged  hillside. 
And  here  a  footpath  of  logs  and  flag  rock 
leads  up  through  giant  boulders  toward  the 
crest,  1,281  feet  above  sea  level. 

Reaching  the  svimmlt,  you  find  a  Hat, 
wooded  area  fianked  by  rocky  points  where 
you  may  balance  tentatively  on  the  edge 
of  the  sheer  precipice,  the  wind  howling.  In- 
haling a  view  that  sweeps  f  r<Hn  BaltlmcM-e  to 
Washington. 

Children  and  the  elderly  appreciate  the 
view  the  most,  it  is  said.  That  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  Strong  felt  such  a  dominating 
urge  to  protect  this  mountain  as  a  sanctuary. 
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The  article  follows: 
L.BJ.  Opxms  Dkivk  for  Latin  Unity — Sees 

LoF^  KIatzos  Fbidat  To  Stszss  Alliance 

Support 

(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

President  Johnson  will  inaugurate  this 
week  what  may  turn  into  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  convince  Latin  America  that  the 
United  States  wUl  continue  to  back  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  vigorously. 

President  Johnson's  meetings  with  Mexi- 
can President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  Friday 
and  Saturday  in  Palm  Springs.  Calif.,  will 
provide  the  administration  with  Its  first 
forum  in  this  campaign  ta  underscore  this 
cotmtry's  close  ties  with  Latin  America. 

This  first  step  may  be  followed  up  In  mid- 
March  with  what  is  hoped  will  be  a  dramatic 
manifestation  of  Washington's  unflagging 
support  of  the  Alliance.  The  White  House 
disclosed  yesterday  that  President  Johnson 
is  considering  a  conference  here  of  all  U.S. 
Ambassadors  stationed  in  Latin  America  to 
coincide  with  the  third  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  history-making  announce- 
ment of  the  Alliance's  creation. 

These  preliminary  moves  to  reassure  Latin 
America  that  the  United  States  has  not  lost 
Interest  in  the  Alliance  will  serve.  It  Is  hoped, 
to  dispel  doubts  expressed  by  some  Latins 
that  the  Johnson  administration  backs  the 
program  as  strongly  as  his  predecessor. 

Since  the  President  took  otBce,  the  Alli- 
ance has  been  overshadowed  by  U.S.  embroil- 
ment in  hemispheric  political  crises.  The 
Panama  Canal  Zone  riots  of  January  9  and  10. 
followed  by  the  dispute  over  the  controver- 
sial 1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  Pana- 
manian charges  of  aggression  against  this 
country,  have  helped  in  some  degree  to  revive 
memories  of  U.S.  intervention  in  Latin 
America. 

Nor  has  U.S.  preoccupation  with  Cuban 
pinpricks,  such  as  the  shutting  ofl  of  water 
supplies  for  Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  con- 
tributed to  the  availability  of  time  for  active 
prooROtion  of  the  Alliance. 

OTHEK    CRISES    CUT    TIME 

Crises  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Vietnam,  Cyprus,  and  Zanzibar,  have 
further  reduced  this  time. 

Moreover,  such  crises  have  not  been  eased 
by  the  confusion  Inherent  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion at  the  State  Department's  administra- 
tive structure  under  a  new  regime. 

Even  more  important  has  been  the  salient 
fact  that  the  Alliance,  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Latin  Americans,  was  emlxxiled  in  the  person 
of  President  Kennedy.  His  death  thus  left 
a  psychological  vacuum  that  no  man  or  gov- 
ernment could  easily  fill. 

President  Johnson  will  meet  Lopez  Mateos 
under  highly  favorable  circumstances.  For 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  today  have 
achieved  a  level  of  understanding  that  both 
countries  consider  the  highest  In  their 
modem  history. 

Since  President  Kennedy  visited  Mexico 
City  in  1962  to  be  greeted  by  huge,  cheering 
crowds,  relations  have  improved  perceptibly 
as  the  result  of  an  agreement  that  was 
reached  last  year  in  the  dispute  over  the 
Chamlzal  territory  on  the  Texas  lx)rder  long 
claimed  by  the  Mexicans. 

No  important  decisions  of  a  substantive 
nature  are  likely  to  be  reached  at  the  Palm 
Springs  meetings.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
few  outstanding  problems  between  the  two 
countries,  to  be  solved.  For  another,  Lopez 
Mateoe's  *term  of  ofllce  will  end  later  this 
year. 

The  futiu*e  of  the  Alliance,  however,  will 
be  fully  discxissed,  Lopez  Mateos  is  expiected 
to  stress  that  the  Alliance  could  t>e  Improved 
through  greater  concentration  of  aid  on  the 
grassroots  level. 

He  Is  known  to  feel  that  more  Latin 
peasants  should  benefit  more  directly  from 
the  Alliance,  and  that  this  could  be  made 


possible  through  more  extensive  use  of  t)ie 
mxiltination  Inter-American  DeveIopin?tn 
Bank. 

Cuba  will  also  probably  be  discussed,  witli 
both  Presidents  agreeing  to  respect  e.ich 
other's  position.  President  Johnson  is  not 
likely  to  press  very  hard.  If  at  all,  for  a  sev- 
erance of  Mexican  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba.  Mexico  supported  the  U.S.  blockade 
of  Cuba  during  the  1962  missile  crisis,  but 
has  generally  not  taken  a  hard  line  toward 
that  country. 

Lopez  Mateos  is  certain  to  ask  for  new  U.S. 
assurances  that  some  permanent  solution 
will  be  found  soon  to  the  problem  of  the 
crop-killing  excessive  salt  content  of  the 
water  Mexico  Is  drawing  from  the  Colorado 
River.  Only  temporary  solu^ons  have  been 
reached  since  President  Kennedy's  visit  to 
Mexico. 

Nor  Is  Lopez  Mateos  expected  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  President  Johnson 
to  use  his  influence  in  preventing  the  im- 
position of  new  pending  trade  restrictions  on 
Mexican  goods. 


A  Major  Tax  Stmctare  Overhanl  and  Our 
Educatioiial  Systfem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weekend,  while  out  in  the  district  I 
representr— California's  first — I  gave  an 
address  before  the  Sonoma  County  Tax- 
payers Association,  in  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hall  at  Santa  Rosa,  on  two  ex- 
tremely vital  matters  of  concern  to  the 
American  people— taxes  and  education. 

Gentlemen,  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse I  received  led  me  to  believe  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  public,  in  gen- 
eral, would  be  interested  in  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  am  therefore  including 
this  speech  in  its  entirety  below: 

Channeling  the  Taxpayers'  Revolt 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  it  for  a  number  of 
good  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  to 
see  my  many  good  friends  here.  But  mainly, 
I  welcome  the  chance  to  talk  to  you  about 
taxes. 

You  know,  when  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Income  tax  cut  last  month,  some  of  my  con- 
stituents wrote  to  me  to  ask  why  I  had 
changed   my   position. 

You  may  recall  that  the  tax  cut  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  September.  I  voted 
against  it  at  that  time  because  it  was  too 
early  to  determine  how  much  we  could  cut 
the  1964  budget  and  the  administration 
didn't  want  to  guarantee  that  spending 
would  be  controlled  In  the  1966  budget. 

Last  month,  after  we  had  cut  96  >4  billion 
from  the  1964  budget  and  President  Johnson 
had  presented  a  new  budget  that  was  lower 
than  President  Kennedy's,  I  voted  for  it. 

This  reminded  me  of  a  story  one  of  my  col- 
leagues told  when  he  was  accused  of  chang- 
ing his  position.  He  said  an  elderly  couple 
■was  driving  down  the  road  in  his  district  in 
their  elderly  car. 

The  wife  looked  across  the  front  seat  at  her 
husband  and  said:  "You  know,  Henfy,  we 
never  sit  close  together  any  more.We  used  to 
sit  close  every  time  we  went  for  a  drive." 
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Henry  glanced  over  from  the  driver's  seat 
and  said :  "Well,  I  havent  changed  my  posi- 
tion." 

And  this  is  the  way  It  is  with  me  and  the 
income  tax  cut.  I  was  for  It  aU  along.  I 
didn't  change — the  administration  did. 

Today,  I  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
regarding  taxes.  Some  people  feel  that  the 
tax  cut  will  make  people  feel  happy  through 
this  election  and  a  few  more  to  come.  To 
me,  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  cut  was  primarily 
to  spur  the  Nation's  economy.  I  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  somewhat  overplayed  and 
that  only  psirt  of  the  expected  economic 
surge  will  be  realized. 

To  me,  the  real  reason  for  this  tax  cut  was 
to  return  this  $11^  billion  to  the  private 
sector,  to  provide  capital  for  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, to  increase  Job  opportunities  of  a 
more  permanent  nature.  Further,  it  was 
mandatory  that  we  revise  our  tax  rate  struc- 
ture to  permit  more  equitable  competition 
with  other  economic  unions  forming 
throughout  the  world. 

For  every  dollar  California  taxpayers  pay 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment,  they  get  back 
79  cents  in  services,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  It  is  obvious  to  any- 
one that  those  dollars  wlU  buy  a  lot  more  In 
services  If  they  are  left  here  In  the  first 
place. 

If  any  State  in  the  Union  can  afford  to 
pay  its  own  way,  it  is  California. 

So,  my  first  announcement  to  you  tonight 
Is  this :  This  Is  not  the  last  of  the  big  Federal 
tax  cuts  If  I  and  a  growing  number  of  re- 
sponsible Congressmen  have  anything  to  say 
about  it,  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
major  tax  reform — ^hopefully  at  all  levels  of 
government.  The  major  aim  of  this  tax 
reform  is  to  return  Federal  tax  sources  to 
State  and  local  governments  so  they  can 
handle  their  own  problems — all  directed 
toward  reducing  the  unbearable  load  of  our 
real  property  taxpayers.  And  to  provide  a 
broader  tax  base  to  support  our  schools — 
our  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  local 
government  where  the  demand  for  service 
actually  occurs. 

My  own  theme  Is  "Home  Rule." 

"Leave  to  private  initiative  all  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  for  all  public  functions  It  can 
handle:  utilize  cooperative  Intergovern- 
mental agreements  where  appropriate  to 
attain  economical  performance  and  popular 
approval;  reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  'State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  fully  adequate;  and  for  the 
continuing  responsibilities  that  only  the 
National  Government  can  undertake." 

My  motto  Is  "Strong  local  government  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic."  No  one  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  oiu*  educational  sys- 
tem, based  on  home  rule,  or  call  it  local 
control  if  you  v?lll,  Is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  And  no  one  can  dispute  that  our  edu- 
cational system,  along  with  our  American 
system  of  individual  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, has  given  our  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

Yet,  our  educational  system  is  primarily 
supported  by  one  of  the  most  limited  tax 
bases  available  to  government — the  property 
tax.  Those  who  earn  money  pay  the  bulk 
of  their  Income,  corporate,  and  excise  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government.  These  same  peo- 
ple pay  the  bulk  of  their  sales  and  use  taxes 
to  the  State.  But  the  property  owners,  and 
this  includes  many  people  on  retirement  In- 
comes, who  have  already  paid  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  pay  most  of  the  support 
for  our  schools.  The  objective  we  must 
all  work  for  Is  to  equalize  the  tax  burden 
by  providing  a  tax  program  that  properly 
considers  the  mobile  population  problem. 
Some  will  say  that  the  answer  Is  to  go 


to  the  Federal  Government  for  help  from 
its  vast  sources  of  income.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  to  ask  for  Federal  help  is  to  ask  for 
Federal  control.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  oon- 
stitutionally  and  morally  obligatory  to  main- 
tain a  decentralized  system  of  education  in 
America. 

I  say  this  without  reservation.  Federal 
control  has  followed  Federal  aid  In  many 
areas.  Frankly,  the  personnel  and  agencies 
of  Government  would  not  be  doing  their  Job 
if  the  contingencies  for  disbursement  were 
not  maintained.  I  would  cite  further,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

In  1942,  a  case  was  argued  over  whether 
a  farmer  could  accept  Government  supports 
but  refuse  to  abide  by  the  attendant  Govern- 
ment acreage  controls.  Justice  Jackson,  writ- 
ing the  majority  decision  against  the  farmer 
{Wickard  v.  Filburn) ,  said: 

"It  only  appears  that,  if  he  could  get  all 
that  the  Government  gives  and  do  nothing 
that  the  Government  asks,  he  would  be  better 
off  than  this  law  allows."  He  further  said, 
in  a  general  vein:  "It  is  hardly  lack  of  due 
process  for  Government  to  regulate  that 
which  it  sulisidizes." 

This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognizing  its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Impacted  area.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  solution 
to  our  school  problrais  •  •  •  and  many  of  our 
other  problems  •  •  •  is  to  permit  home  rule 
to  prevail.  We  must  remove  tax  sources  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  return  them  to 
the  States.  The  States,  In  turn,  must  over- 
haul tbelr  tax  structures  or  revise  reveniie  al- 
locations to  provide  a  broader  tax  base  at  the 
local  government  aiui  school  board  level. 
These  new  funds  could  be  used  as  a  new 
soiu-ce  of  revenue  or  relief  to  the  ad  valorem 
taxpayer. 

This  wiU  give  you  the  fimds  to  meet  your 
own  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  I 
pledge  to  work  for  more  spending  cuts  at  the 
Federal  level  so  we  can  afford  to  repeal  these 
tax  sources.  I  would,  however,  remind  you 
that  we  must  take  into  account  a  majiw  prob- 
lem of  concern  to  many  of  us — the  national 
debt.  We  must  come  forth  with  a  positive 
program  to  retire  this  debt.  I  am  currently 
conducting  research  toward  this  end. 

Individual  and  commimlty  responsibility 
Is  the  backbone  of  this  country.  If  and 
when  this  is  gone,  all  is  lost.  We  would  be- 
come mere  automatons  under  a  socialist 
master. 

A  great  taxpayer  revolt  already  Ls  building 
up  in  this  country.  My  correspondence,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues,  shows  this.  Property 
owners,  of  course,  are  the  most  concerned. 
Those  of  us  who  subscribe  to  the  phUosophy 
of  doing  everjrthing  possible  to  permit  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  flourish  are 
most  encouraged  with  our  successes  this  far. 
(Tax  cut  and  foreign  aid — ^more  emphasis  in 
the  private  sector.) 

Our  first  step  is  to  channel  this  taxpayers' 
revolt  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  pro- 
vide proper  leadership.  We  must  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  all  representatives  of  Govern- 
ment and  organizations  such  as  the  Sonoma 
Taxpayers  Association. 

So  I  am  proposing  to  you  tonight  a  reso- 
lution. A  resolution  that  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  by  every  school  board,  village,  city, 
county,  special  district,  and  civic  body  in 
this  district.  I  am  going  to  send  a  copy  to 
every  one  of  these  bodies  and  urge  that  they 
endorse  it. 

Further,  I  am  going  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  all  of  my  434  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  will  ask  that 
they  endorse  it  and  likewise  send  copies  to 
all  the  local  government  bodies  in  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  this 
resolution  says ; 


"home  rule  and  tax  reform  resolution 

'  .Resolution  urging  revision  of  tax  struc- 
ture among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

"Whereas  all  local  governments  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  advancement  of  the  principles 
of  home  rule  and  local  self-determination; 
and, 

"Whereas  these  precious  principles  erf 
American  local  government  are  meaningless 
unless  the  counties,  cities,  school  districts, 
and  other  special  service  districts  concerned 
have  available  tax  sources  for  financing  local 
governmental  functions;  and, 

"Whereas,  with  home  rule,  there  invariably 
comes  the  necessity  of  home  responsibility 
and  the  challenge  of  home  achievement 
since  the  fulfillment  of  home  rules  does  not 
Involve  the  denial  of  governmental  services 
to  the  people  nor  does  it  involve  their  being 
furnished  at  substandard  levels;  and, 

"Whereas  the  common  property  tax  is 
now  the  universally  overloaded  mainstay  of 
local  government  finances  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  self-sufficiency  of  local 
govertmients  Is  seriously  hampered;  and, 

"Whereas  local  governments  need  addi- 
tional Independent  sources  of  revenue  In 
order  to  enable  proper  home  rule  perform- 
ance of  governmental  services;  and, 

"Whereas  strong  local  government  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by- 


— .  That  support  is  hereby 
expressed  for  the  allocation  of  specific  tax 
soim:es  to  local  government;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  support  is  hereby  ex- 
pressed for  an  immediate  revision  ot  the  tax 
structure  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  with 
the  single  goal  of  returning  tax  aouroes  to 
local  units  of  Government,  thereby  enabling 
said  local  governments  to  be  more  self- 
sufficient  in  their  own  right." 

If  you  concur,  I  wlll/ollcit  your  support. 
This  resolution,  I  feel,  wlU  set  the  stage  for 
action  by  the  Congress  and  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  personally  feel  that  the  first 
major  step  in  this  tax  reform  could  be  the 
Federal  excise  tax. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice, cosmetics.  Jewelry,  furs,  leather  goods, 
amusements,  etc.  was  levied  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  was  promised  that  It  would 
expire  2  years  later. 

But  for  more  than  a  decade,  this  tax  has 
Ijeen  extended  year  after  year.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  has  broken  faith 
with  the  people  time  after  time.  In  reality, 
this  tax  should  have  been  the  first  to  go. 
It  provides  Federal  income  of  some  $13  bil- 
lion a  year,  not  a  great  deal  more,  relatively 
speaking,  than  the  recent  Income  tax  cut. 

To  illustrate  that  possible  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  is  not  Just  a  dream,  I  have  talked 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  It.  This 
is  the  committee  that  handles  tax  bills.  I 
fully  believe  we  can  look  forward  to  action 
to  implement  these  objectives. 

It  is  my  plan  to  continue  working  with  the 
First  Congressional  District's  schools,  cities, 
counties,  as  well  as  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  the  County  Supervisors  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  County  Officials 
in  Washington,  and  any  volunteer  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  cause  of  fiscal  integrity 
to  advance  this  tax  reform  concept. 

I  would  like  to  just  touch  briefly  on  the 
President's  proposed  budget  to  advise  inter- 
ested people  of  some  improvement  that  could 
and  should  be  made.     We  will  urge: 

1.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Government  as- 
sets should  be  listed  in  the  budget  as  revenue, 
rather  than  as  a  reduction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, thereby  reflecting  a  more  accurate  budg- 
et picture. 
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Medical  Ckre  for  the  Aged 

EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

(GENE)  SNYDER 

KKMTUCaCT 

I  )P  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  9.  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
for   the   aged   under 


social  security  is  again  becoming  a  cur- 
rent t(4>ic  of  conversation.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  on  the  subject 
In  the  last  several  weeks.  One  of  these 
Is  from  a  ccmstltuent  of  mine  who  has 
lived  In  a  country  with  a  Federal  medical 
care  program.  I  feel  that  her  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  such  a 
system  Is  Important  as  we  consider  this 
leglslatl(xi. 
Her  letter  follows : 

Louisville,  Kt  , 
Febritary  24,  1964. 
Representative  M.  G.  Sntder, 
House  Office  Building. 

DxAX  Mk.  Sntszs:  We  were  with  you  from 
the  start.  But  after  tonight's  TV  program 
on  the  King-Anderson  bill,  I  was  finally 
really  ready  to  write. 

All  the  reasons  listed  against  the  present 
bin  are  valid.  But  for  me,  a  very  new  citizen 
and  native  of  Vienna,  Austria,  there  are  even 
more. 

I  grew  up  with  medicare  in  its  full  devel- 
opment. This  means  that  little  old  ladles 
go  to  the  doctor  every  week  because  of  the 
other  little  old  ladles  they  meet  there  and 
also  because  It  Is  all  free.  The  doctor  gets 
a  set  amoxmt  for  each  patient  for  every  3 
months;  regardless  whether  he  saw  him  once 
or  100  times.  All  drugs  are  free  as  long  as 
they  are  on  the  list  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  doctor  Is  so  swamped  with  peo- 
ple who  just  want  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  their  lives,  tliat  he  can't  possibly  give  his 
patients  the  individual  care  and  attention 
they  need  and  deserve.  They  have  to  see 
up  to  200  patients  a  day.  The  paperwork 
takes  up  so  much  time  that  more  often 
than  not  it  requires  extra  help.  All  of  this 
leads  people  to  seek  the  doctors  who  don't 
take  part  In  the  plan,  but  they  still  have  the 
money  taken  out  of  their  paychecks. 

People  like  my  mother,  who  Is  an  artist. 
arent  covered  at  all.  Most  people,  who  can't 
afford  to  pay  all,  pay  the  difference  between 
social  security  rates  and  private  costs  In 
order  to  get  longer  hospital  days,  better 
drugs,  etc. 

Let  \is  not  vote  for  this  terrible  system. 

Keep  the  United  States  the  land  of  the  free. 

You  are  doing  Just  fine.    Keep  up  the  good 

work  and  please,  vote  "No"  on  medicare  and 

all  such  demagogic  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  C.  GxNE  FoLLis. 


Central  Livestock  Association  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Central 
Livestock  Association  Inc.,  held  its  an- 
nual convention  on  February  13,  1964, 
£md  adopted  a  number  of  pertinent  reso- 
lutions, among  which  was  the  following, 
relating  to  imports  and  exports  of  live- 
stock products.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  this  resolution,  which  clearly  states 
the  position  of  this  important  agricul- 
ural  organization: 

RXSOLUnON    ON    A    WORLD    TRADK 
A 

We  fully  recognize  the  Importance  of 
world  trade  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  expansion  of  International  trade  Is  of 
paramotint  Importance  to  prosperity,  secu- 
rity, and  solvency. 

Recognizing  that  approximately  one-slzth 


at  the  agricultural  m-oduction  of  the  United 
States,  valued  from  tfi  to  $6  billion  annually, 
is  now  being  shipped  to  foreign  countries, 
and  that  the  Federal  program,  which  under- 
writes aroxmd  dVi  "billion  of  otir  agrlctiltural 
exports,  accentuates  our  problem  of  \infavor- 
able  balance  of  payments,  and  further  rec- 
ognizing that  the  development  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  with  its  plans 
for  free  trade  and  self -sufficiency  within  Its 
borders  Is  not  made  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  mind,  we  must  realize 
that  our  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products  are,  therefore.  In  Jeopardy.  Nego- 
tiations with  Comomn  liCarket  countries  to 
Improve  our  position  relative  to  foreign  trade 
must  continue. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Central  Live- 
stock Association,  Inc.,  to  take  cognizance 
of  every  move  contemplated  and  made  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  administration  of  the 
foreign  trade  program,  and  be  prepared  to 
act  as  a  unit  In  guarding  and  protecting  the 
Interests  of  Its  members  against  the  impor- 
tation of  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  serious 
injury  to  our  domestic  Industry. 

B 

Recognizing  that  the  production  of  red 
meat  represents  the  most  Important  single 
segment  of  the  agrlcUltxiral  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  ctorent  levels 
of  imports  of  meats  are  eauslng  an  extreme- 
ly adverse  economic  Impact  on  our  domestic 
red  meat  indiistry,  and  are  also  causing  the 
loss  of  millions  ot  dollars  to  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  that  this  situation  also  places 
In  Jeopardy  an  adequate  supply  of  whole- 
some red  meat  for  the  consuming  public  of 
the  United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  do  tariff  eoneesslons  be 
granted  on  livestock,  wool,  meat,  and  meat 
products  at  the  coming  Geneva  trade  talks; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  take 
immediate  action  to  provide  reasonable  pro- 
tection for  the  domestic  livestock  industry 
from  these  Imports  through  negotiations 
with  exporting  countries  and  throiigh  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  laws  to  provide 
adequate  tariffs  and  the  establishment  of  a 
meat  import  quota  system. 


Waskinfton  ObtcrvatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  be  dealing  shortly  with  a  review  of 
the  Federal  service,  the  men  and  women 
who  compose  it  and  the  compensation 
which  is  provided  to  them. 

Not  long  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  an  excellent  article  written  by  a 
constituent,  Raymond  W.  Stahl,  secre- 
tary in  the  claim  d^>artment  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  Mr.  Stahl 
wrote  his  article  for  publication  In  the 
Travelers  Beacon,  the  employee  publica- 
tion. He  had  served  for  four  apd  a  half 
months  as  a  public  affairs  fellow  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, assigned  to  the  International  Se- 
curity Affairs  Offlce  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Like  a  counterpart  from  his  company, 
Mr.  James  Hallett,  who  had  served  a 
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similar  fellowship,  Mr.  Stahl  came  to 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  energy,  Imag- 
ination, industry,  and  patriotism  of  these 
Government  employees.  Some  of  his 
comments  are  frank  and  direct,  and  they 
underline  the  problems  of  recruiting  of 
executives  which  have  caused  serious 
study  in  Congress. 

He  points  out  effectively,  however,  the 
way  in  which  our  Federal  employees 
often  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  pres- 
sure of  schedules  and  deadlines  and  do 
so  with  dispatch  and  efficiency.  In  his 
conclusion,  he  feels  that  weaknesses  are 
overestimated,  while  the  strengths  go 
unrecognized. 

I  was  happy  to  have  this  informed  and 

detailed  c(xnmentary,  and  I  believe  that 

Mr.  Stahl's  remarks  deserve  to  be  called 

to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 

Washington  Observations 

(By  Raymond  W.  Stahl) 

As  we  approach  another  national  political 
campaign,  we  are  already  hearing  some  fa- 
miliar expressions  from  the  presidential 
hopefuls.  From  one  pcuty  comes:  "We  must 
clean  up  the  mess  In  Washington."  On  the 
other  side  of  the  political  fence,  the  message 
is:  "This  country  will  continue  to  move  ahead 
only  if  the  present  administration  Is  con- 
tinued—dont  change  horses  In  midstream." 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  vary  with 
the  Influences  of  the  party  In  power,  and  per- 
haps more  particularly  with  the  personality 
and  conviction  of  the  President.  But  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  public  has  a  collection  of  er- 
roneous Impressions  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  any  Incoming  President  or  reelected 
Incumbent  can,  in  fact,  control  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  agencies. 

Even  more  evident  Is  the  apparent  lack  of 
real  understanding  of  the  kind  and  caliber  of 
people  who  comprise*  these  agencies.  Make 
your  own  survey,  and  I  fM'edlct  that  you  will 
find  among  your  friends  and  associates  a 
rather  common  belief  that  the  average  Fed- 
eral Government  employee  Is  a  wastrel  who 
could  not  survive  In  a  business  enterprise, 
that  there  are  repeated  glaring  examples  of 
frustrating  Inefficiency  In  o\ir  Washington 
biu'eaucracy.  that  the  net  effect  Is  that  many 
of  our  tax  dollars  are  going  down  the  drain 
(perhaps  even  into  private  pockets) ,  and  that 
If  we  could  only  start  all  over  again,  we  would 
have  some  dramatic  changes,  starting  with 
the  discharge  of  at  least  one-half  of  all  the 
people  now  on  the  Federal  pe3rroll. 

Except  for  the  exposure  of  many  of  us  to 
past  military  service,  there  are  relatively  few 
people  In  the  business  sector  who  have  bad 
any  real  personal  experience  on  which  to  base 
opinions  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operations.  The  rather  low  opinion 
held  by  most  of  the  public  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  Government,  and  more  particularly 
Government  employees.  Is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising when  one  considers  the  performance 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partments, which  have  the  largest,  most  reg- 
ular  contact  with  our  society.  Most  people 
will  agree  that  both  of  these  are  very  efficient 
operations,  considering  the  vast  character  of 
their  complex  functions. 

In  brief,  despite  the  proficiency  of  these 
and  several  other  departments  which  are 
much  exposed  to  the  public  view,  there 
Is  a  widespread,  rather  settled  dtssatlsfsctlon 
with  the  performance  of  our  Federal  system. 

BROOKINGS    SPONSORS   PKOOKAM 

OnjB  organization  which  recognizes  the 
need  for  greater  mutual  vuiderstandlng  be- 
tween the  worlds  of  business  and  Govern- 
ment is  the  Brookings  Institution.  Brook- 
ings has  tor  more  than  36  years  sponsored 


nonpartisan  research  in  areas  of  eooncMnios, 
foreign  policy,  and  Government.  The  luster 
of  its  reputation  is  untarnished,  largely  be- 
cause of  its  policy  to  avoid  national  pub- 
licity. The  objective  research  activities  con- 
ducted over  the  years  by  Brookings  staff 
members  and  sponsored  associates  has  had  a 
substantial  yet  indirect  Influence  on  legis- 
lation, urban  development,  changes  in  regu- 
latory practices  and  Improved  budget  con- 
trols. Indeed,  the  list  of  accomplishments  Is 
far  too  long  to  record  fully  here. 

Pour  years  ago  Brookings  sponsored  the 
first  of  the  current  series  of  public  affairs 
fellowship  programs,  designed  to  draw  exec- 
utlvfes  from  the  business  and  the  labor  com- 
munities tor  personal  exposures  to  working 
assignments  In  the  major  Federal  agencies 
in  Washington.  In  this  fashion  Brookings 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  Improve 
understanding  between  Federal  career  execu- 
tives and  the  public  affairs  fellows,  with 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  similarity  of 
their  management  responsibilities  and  their 
mutual   Interdependence. 

The  first  Impression  gained  from  this  ex- 
posure, and  one  which  Is  never  thereafter  for- 
gotten, is  the  sheer  size  of  our  Government 
system.  There  are  about  5  million  people  on 
our  Federal  payrolls,  approximately  half  of 
whom  are  military  personnel.  About  10  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  employees  are  located  in 
Washington,  with  an  equal  number  overseas. 
The  remaining  80  percent  are  distributed 
throughout  the  50  States.  From  an  organl- 
zatlon  standpoint,  there  are  about  70  depart- 
ments or  maJcH'  agencies,  divided  into  some 
1,800  major  subdivisions.  The  personnel  re- 
quirements range  across  some  15,000  skills — 
from  astronauts  to  zoologists — Including  al- 
most every  Imaginable  talent.  As  we  know 
all  too  well,  the  total  cost  of  these  P^ederal 
operations  Is  about  $100  billion  a  year. 

POLITICAL    APPOIWTMBNTB    FEW 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  only 
about  3,000  positions  are  filled  by  political  ap- 
pointments, while  about  98  percent  of  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  are  career  employees.  The 
political  executive  is  a  passing  figure  on  the 
stage.  Typically  his  tenure  Is  from  2  to  3 
years.  He  comes  Into  offlce  knowing  little 
about  the  complex,  often  gigantic  organiza- 
tion he  has  been  appointed  to  lead.  He 
"learns  his  way  around"  only  after  about  a 
year  of  frustration,  and  usually  returns  to 
private  life  shortly  after  he  actually  begins  to 
be  effective.  He  turns  the  reins  over  to  a  suc- 
cessor who  resumes  the  cycle.  This  fairly 
typical  pattern  Illustrates  that  most  of  the 
burden  for  the  operation  of  these  various 
agencies  Is  necessarily  shouldered  by  the 
career  executives  who  have  come  up  through 
the  ranks,  civilian  as  well  as  military. 

What  kind  of  people  decide  to  devote  their 
lives  to  a  civil  service  career  and  eventually 
emerge  as  executives  in  these  various  depart- 
ments? It  has  generally  been  found  by  the 
public  affairs  fellows  that  the  personnel  In 
the  Federal  agencies  look,  act,  and  perform 
on  the  Job  much  like  the  personnel  and 
management  staff  of  most  business  corpora- 
tions. II  there  Is  any  obvious  difference, 
it  Is  that  the  average  career  civil  servant  is 
stimulated  by  a  sense  of  patriotism.  He 
knoVs  that  he  Is  working  at  a  task,  no  matter 
of  what  dimension^,  that  In  some  way  affects 
the  future  destiny  of  his  country.  I  found 
this  to  be  quite  evident  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  There  Is  a  constant  awareness, 
often  voiced,  that  the  decisions  being  made 
directly  relate  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
This  kind  of  Influence  does  in  fact  produce 
a  sense  of  dedication  to  duty  which  Is  all 
too  Infrequently  found  In  the  business 
organization. 

Much  of  the  same  can  be  said  about  most 
of  the  pe<^le  who  occupy  the  key  political 
positions.  It  Is  fortunate  that  each  adminis- 
tration,   regardless    of    political    affiliation. 


has  been  able  most  of  the  time  to  fill  these 
policymaking  Jobs  with  people  who  are,  in 
fact,  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  im- 
portant obligations  of  the  offices.  One  ex- 
ception ,to  this  is  the  inability  of  most  Presi- 
dents, tile  present  administratlcsi  included, 
to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  busi- 
ness executives  between  the  aged  of  35  and 
50,  to  fill  key  posts.  Few  executives  at  these 
age  levels  are  willing  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of 
Interrupting  their  careers  at  this  crucial 
point  In  their  progress.  Nor  are  they  anxious 
to  enter  the  "fish  bowl  atmosphere"  of  a 
political  position,  particularly  when  they 
recognize  the  problems  of  maintaining  ap- 
propriate press  relations,  and  the  burdens 
of  assuming  leadership  of  c»-ganlzatIons  with 
which  they  have  little  or  no  familiarity. 

EDUCATORS   AND  LAWYERS 

The  present  administration  has  turned  to 
educators  and  lawyers,  to  fill  Jobs  that  ad- 
mittedly are  more  suitable  to  individuals 
with  business  backgrounds.  However,  edu- 
cators and  lawyers  are  in  supply  for  these 
positions,  primarily  because  there  are  cer- 
tain prestige  factors  In  having  some  record 
of  public  service  which  most  often  enhances 
the  future  careers  of  these  individuals. 

There  Is  another  factOT,  more  subtle  in 
nature.  Business  leaders  on  the  whcde  are 
critical  of  big  Government  and  one  implica- 
tion is  an  aversion  to  become  part  of  it.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  many  illustratlona  of 
Federal  activity  which  impose  upon  the 
business  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Federal  activities  are  the  natural  re- 
sult of  an  expanding  population,  plus  the 
Increasing  demand  for  more  Federal  s«-vices. 

Like  It  or  not,  big  Government  is  here  to 
stay.  With  that  cornea  the  need  for  sound 
management  principles  in  order  to  maintain 
and  Increase  efficiency,  and  it  Is  tbeee  areas 
In  which  the  political  executive  with  a  busi- 
ness background  can  make  the  moet  effective 
contribution. 

One  basic  difference  between  civil  service 
careers  and  careers  in  business  is  the  rather 
rigid  legal  structure  of  the  personnel  systens 
In  the  Federal  agencies.  These  include  sev- 
,eral  pay  systems  as  well  as  limitations  on 
recruiting.  For  example,  civil  service  re- 
cruiters must  hire  not  only  qualified  people 
but  also  must  give  preference  to  veterans 
who  are  candidates  for  employment. 

Further,  measurements  of  performance  are 
even  less  readily  available  than  in  the  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Another  exception  is  the 
lack  of  prestige.  The  successful  business 
executive  Is  respected  in  his  community  and 
Is  generally  well  regarded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  successful  civil  service  executive  must, 
as  one  puts  It,  "flight  for  ones  self-respect." 
There  are  also  flnanclal  limitations,  particu- 
larly at  the  executive  level.  The  highest  pos- 
sible salary  under  the  present  regulations  Is 
$20,000  per  year,  available  only  to  a  very 
small  number  of  executives  (approximately 
300  at  the  present  time) . 

CONGRESS     HAS     SALARY     BILL 

Pay  adjustments  lag  behind  changes  in  the 
economy.  At  present,  there  is  a  blU  before 
Congress  to  modify  substantially  the  civil 
service  pay  grades,  particularly  at  the  higher 
levels.  Our  group  of  Public  Affairs  Fellows 
tended  to  agree  that  the  incomes  paid  to  the 
upper  echelon  of  the  career  civil  servants 
were  indeed  below  comparable  salaries  In 
business,  taking  Into  consideration  the  sub- 
stantial burdens  of  the  offices  held  by  these 
people.  This  is  not  the  consensus,  however, 
as  respects  the  low  and  middle  grades  where 
Incomes  are  at  least  competitive  with  Indus- 
try. The  sick  leave  and  retirement  programs 
are  quite  adequate.  One  real  problem  is 
advancement  of  the  more  able  Individual.  By 
and  large,  advancement  Is  "by  the  numbers" 
based  on  length  of  service.  But  at  the  higher 
levels.  It  Is  evident  that  capable  men  can  and 
do  emerge  at  fairly  rapid  rates. 
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Examples  of  Federtl  pcy  raiset  now  teing 
CO  xxULtTCdt 


The  job 


President  of  the  United  3tat«9 
Chler  Jastloe  of  the  Unl|«d  States. 

Vice  President 

Speaker  of  the  House... 
Supreme  Court  Justices 

Circott  coori  lad«es 

Cabinet  members 

Members  of  Conoress. . 
District  ooort  judges. . . 
ComptioUer  Qeoeralof  tfie  United 

States 

No.  2  men  to  Cabinet 
Heads  of  larfce  agencie: 

Oeneral    Servloes    A 

tion 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Librarian  of  Congress 

The  PubUc  Printer— 

Heads  of  smaller  agenclis,  such  as 

Selective  Service  Syst  m 
Top  dvll  service  post  ((  S-18) 
Bottom  dvll  service  po«  t  tOS-lK 
Averafle  poat  office  clerl  or  carrier. 
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35.000 
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capttallae  on  aodal  activity  whloh  may  stim- 
ulate public  Interest,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  tbat  Individual. 

There  are  a ,  host  of  other  pressures  and 
Influences.  Tlie  oareer  staff  of  the  agency, 
am  in  private  business,  freqtiently  develops 
proposals  and  programs  which  are  urged 
upon  the  executive  for  favorable  considera- 
tion and  must  be  dealt  with.  He  Is  besieged 
by  letters,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
visits  fronx  members  of  both  friendly  and 
unfriendly  Interest  groups,  particularly 
when  a  major  bill  Involving  his  agency  Is 
before  the  Congress. 

COMMUNICATIONS    IMPORTANT 

In  dealing  with  the  Congress,  the  career 
•bxecutlve  must  maintain  communication 
with  at  least  six  major  congressional  com- 
mittees plus  their  subcommittees.  These 
include  House  and  Senate  legislation  com- 
mittees, appropriations  committees  and  op- 
erations committees,  plus  the  Government 
Accounting  OlDce.  Finally,  he  Is  exposed  to 
some  contact  and  pressures  from  the  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  headquarters  of  the 
major  political  parties. 

It  is  In  this  atmosphere  that  he  must 
operate.  You  will  recognize  many  similari- 
ties with  environment  of  the  business  execu- 
tive and  yet  obviously  the  career  civil  service 
executive's  world  is  different.  To  be  effec- 
tive he  must  be  an  expert  In  building  alli- 
ances adept  at  bargaining,  and  satisfied 
ultimately  to  accept  compromises.  Critics 
of  the  system  point  out  that  the  results 
frequently  lack  rationtillty  and  that  Innova- 
tion Is  suppressed.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  career  executive  most  would  tell  you 
that  he  Is  unable  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the 
forces  that  must  be  considered  when  he  Is 
making  his  decisions.  Each  Influencer, 
typically.  Is  honesty  motivated,  but  obviously 
It  is  impossible  and  undesirable  that  the 
Federal  executive  attempt  to  satisfy  them  all. 
When  one  Is  exposed  to  this  structure  as 
a  neophyte  on  a  temporary  assignment,  the 
lm|»'ession  at  the  outset  Is  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  worthwhile.  But 
each  of  the  Public  Affairs  Fellows  has  very 
quickly  discovered  that  this  la  not  true. 
Bach  Public  Affairs  Fellow  has  a  specific 
assignment  wl^  fixed  responsibilities.  Of 
course  he  Is  at  the  mercy  of  his  new  asso- 
ciates and  totally  dependent  upon  them.  I 
found  that  without  exception  the  coopera- 
tion was  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
Since  these  associates  were  quite  accus- 
tcxned  to  breaking  in  new  people  introduc- 
tions and  the  Identification  of  Individual 
responsibilities  were  accomplished  in  short 
order.  This  «^>lrlt  of  cooperation  prevailed 
not  only  within  the  Department. of  Defense, 
but  also  In  contacts  with  the  members  of 
the  other  Federal  agencies  with  whom  I  be- 
came involved. 

MZnrr  time  sCHEDtJLES 

I  was  also  Impressed  with  a  general  sense 
of  determination  to  meet  production  sched- 
ules. There  were  many  illustrations  of  this. 
For  example,  each  time  the  F*resldent  or  a 
major  Federal  executive  has  a  meeting 
scheduled  with  oflBclals  of  other  govern- 
ments it  Is  necessary  for  departments  having 
an  Interest  In  those  discussions  to  prepare 
the  necessary  briefing  papers.  This  process 
Imposes  severe  time  schedule  problems,  and 
yet  they  are  met  almost  uniformly. 

Similar  activity  is  involved  In  meeting  the 
schedules  of  presentations  of  budgets  and 
legislative  matters  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. These  time  schedules  are  met  at  the 
cost  of  long  hours  and  frequently  weekend 
activity  with  surprisingly  little  grumbling. 
And.  of  course,  there  are  frequent  emergen- 
cies— from  large  to  small  In  character — 
which  cannot  be  anticipated  and  place 
heavy  burdens  not  only  on  the  management 
staff  but  also  the  clerical  staff  of  these 
agencies.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  situa- 
tion range    from   the   seizure   of   American 


tuna  boats  by  a  South  American  country 
last  spring  to  the  compelling  complexities 
of  the  discovery  of  mlKlles  on  Cuba.  Such 
problems  must  be  dealt  with  with  dispatch 
and  effectiveness. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  mountain  of  redtape.  some  dead 
wood  in  the  agencies  and  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  procrastination  and  delay  in 
reaching  decisions.  But  my  own  brief  per- 
sonal experience  has  served  as  a  vivid  dem- 
onstration to  me  that  in  general  the  weak- 
nesses In  our  Federal  agency  83rstem  are 
overemphasized,  while  the  strengths  are 
taken  for  granted. 

The  future  of  this  country,  ranging  from 
the  solution  of  Its  economic  problems  to  the 
preservation  of  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
is  largely  In  the  hands  of  our  civil  servants. 
We  should  be  grateful  that  there  are  so 
many  capable  people  bringing  to  their  day- 
to-day  tasks  a  dedication  at  a  level  which 
Is  truly  unsurpassed,  even  in  private  indus- 
try 


Waskuftoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March?.  19C4: 

Washington  Report 

(  By  Congressman  Bbuck  Auax,  Fifth  District, 
of  Texas) 

March  7.  1964. 

HOW  PEOPLE  ARX  FOOLED  ON  BXnXJET  CirmNG 

Budget  juggling,  always  a  clever  manipula- 
tion In  making  it  possible  for  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  please  everybody. 
Is  being  worked  overtime  now.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  how  It  works  is  the  appropriation 
bin  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  by 
the  House  this  week.  This  Is  the  process 
which  permits  the  spenders  to  show  that  they 
are  getting  things  done  and  the  savers  to 
point  out  a  cut  has  been  made. 

Total  budget  estimate  for  the 

District    of    Columbia »357.  702.  300 

Committee    recommendation..     338,205.200 
Apparent  cut  in  budget 19,497,100 

So  we  saved  •19.497,100.  Ah.  but  there  Is 
a  joker  In  the  deck.  Tbe  $338,205,200  ap- 
proved for  District  appropriations  for  1965 
is  $25,089,538  over  the  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  Instead  of  saving  $19  million  plus, 
we  are  actually  Increasing  spending  by  $25 
million  plus.  This  will  be  the  same  formula 
for  all  appropriations  bills  and  the  result 
will  be  then  that  there  Is  not  going  to  be 
a  cut  In  spending,  as  the  administration 
promised,  but  rather  an  Increase  In  spend- 
ing. 

Money  for  the  District  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  was  upped  $2,746,645.  Aid  for 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  persons 
Is  up  $310,375  and  25  new  positions  have 
been  added  to  this  division  alone.  Much  of 
the  need  for  this  increase  is  because  of  the 
continued  rise  In  Illegitimacy,  a  seemingly 
permanent  problem  in  the  District  due  In 
part  to  financial  encouragement  given  In 
this  area  by  the  social  planners  and  do- 
gooders. 

COST  or  PEACX  CORPS  UPPKD  $13  MILLION 

The  House  mpproved.  H.R.  966fl,  to  Increase 
appropriations  for  tbe  Feace  Corps  by  $13 
million.    I  am  deeply  concerned,  and  said  so 
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In  tb*  House,  about  sending  young  Ameri- 
cans overseaa  under  a  foreign  p<^cy  that 
falla  to  protect  and  defend  American  Uvea 
and  ^l^m)«^^y.  W*  are  sending  6.970  young 
people  abroad  as  Peaoe  Oorpa  volunteera, 
many  of  tbem  to  coimtrlea  hostile  to  tbe 
Unltwl  States. 

Just  two  examples:  Cjrprus  with  22  Peace 
Corps  v<dunteerB.  Not  only  are  American 
lives  endangered,  but  there  Is  a  very  ttck- 
llkh  diplomatic  situation  In  which  the  XJB. 
allies  are  tovolved.  Just  one  wrong  word 
from  an  inexperienced,  eager  Peace  Corps 
worker  could  plunge  the  Nation  into  a  dan- 
gerous incident.  Ghana  has  139  volvmteers 
from  the  Peace  Corps.  Tbls  is  the  country 
which  is  openly  pro-Oommunlst  and  has 
staged  some  of  the  most  recent  violent  anti- 
American  demonstrations.  The  Government 
there  makes  no  secret  of  Its  contempt  for 
us  and  its  sympathy  for  the  Communists. 

A  total  of  555  volunteers  have  been  re- 
turned to  this  ooimtry  before  their  assign- 
ment was  up.  Of  these  339  were  returned 
for  personal  adjustment  reasons  which  in- 
cluded inability  to  adjiist.  behavOTlal  prob- 
lems, insistence  on  marriage  not  compatible 
with  Peace  Corps  service,  resignations,  and 
Involuntary  operations.  This  was  the  only 
explanation  given  in  tbe  report. 

TH«    ILL-ADVISED     INTIREST    EQUALIZATION     ACT 

The  Intwest  Equalization  Act  of  1963,  ad- 
vocated by  tbe  President  and  Democrat  lead- 
ers to  solve  the  Imbalance  of  payments  and 
gold  outflow  Is  self-defeating  and  will  only 
accentuate  the  problems.  Proponents  refuse 
to  recognize:  (1)  that  our  money  Invested 
privately  abroad  earns  money  and  returns  to 
the  United  States;  (2)  that  we  must  keep  our 
money  market  free  of  government  dictation; 
(3)  that  our  foreign  giveaways  directly  ac- 
celerate gold  outflow,  and  (4)  that  our  trade 
program  Is  not  reciprocal  because  others  do 
not  lower  their  tariffs  to  matoh  oius  and 
flood  our  country  with  goods.  Instead  they 
Impose  a  new  tax  on  U.S.  purchasers  of  for- 
eign stocks  or  bonds.  The  tax  ranges  from 
2.75  to  16  percent  for  maturities  erf  3 
to  28V4  years.  All  the  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings and  most  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  disapproved  this  short-range  at- 
tempt at  a  solution  which  now  may  weU  ob- 
scure the  permanent  and  basic  solutions  nec- 
essary. 

DALLAS    CHILDREN    FURNISH    AN    INSPIRATION 

A  most  prized  presentation  was  made  to 
me.  I  received  a  booklet  prepared  by  the 
second  grade  class  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lutz  at 
the  White  Rock  School.  The  hand-made 
booklet  was  called  "Our  Forefathers  and 
the  Words  They  Gave  Us."  It  contained.  In 
the  children's  own  handwriting,  many  of 
the  great  truths  upon  which  our  freedoms 
are  founded.  In  their  letter  to  me.  they 
said: 

"Dear  Congressman  Alobr:  We  are  Mrs. 
Lutz'  second-grade  dass  at  White  Rock 
School.  We  have  each  made  an  American 
booklet  just  like  the  one  we  are  presenting 
to  you.  We  love  our  country.  Thank  you 
for  serving  us." 

America  has  lost  too  much  of  this  simple, 
child-like  faith  In  our  country.  We  have 
made  patriotism  a  dirty  word.  From  this 
work  by  these  children  all  of  us  may  learn  a 
powerful  lesson  about  the  Importance  of  re- 
turning to  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  pa- 
triotism, pride  in  ourselves,  faith  in  our  great 
Nation.  I  thank  these  youngsters.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  a  community  which  incul- 
cates such  sterling  qualities  In  our  young. 

MEETING   WITH   NEW   TORX  AFL-CIO  UNION 

This  week  I  was  happpy  to  speak  to  1,000 
shop  stewards  of  District  66,  Retail,  Whole- 
sale and  Department  Store  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
In  New  York  City.  Two  of  the  union  ofllclals 
had  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  support  of  the  hospitalization 
(medicare)  bill.  They  accepted  my  chal- 
lenge to  Invite  me  to  one  of  their  meetings. 


It  was  a  good  experience  for  me,  and  I  think, 
for  tbMn.  I  do  not  know  that  I  mads  any 
converts  to  the  side  I  presented,  but  tbe  trm 
and  open  discussion  was  tbs  bast  szampls 
of  our  American  system  at  work — ^In  which 
men  and  women  of  good  will  may  disagree 
and  strongly  Biq;>port  each  point  of  view 
without  hatred,  rancor,  or  violence. 


InTe$tigatioB  Pertaumg  to  Tile 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WEST   VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Appendix 
•of  the  Reoord  a  memorandum  submitted 
by  Mr.  Enoch  R.  Rust,  chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Subcommittee  on  Stone,  Olass, 
and  Clay  C?oordinating  Committee,  Unit- 
ed Olass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  CLC,  before  the 
UJS.  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  in  the  matter  of 
their  investigation  pertaining  to  various 
types  of  tile. 

I  believe  Mr.  Rust's  statement  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
and  I  commend  it  to  them  for  their 
perusal: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Enoch  R.  Rust, 
International  vice  president  of  the  United 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, AFL-CIO,  CLC. 

I  appear  also  as  the  chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Subcommittee  of  the  Stone,  Glass,  and  Clay 
Coordinating  Committee.  This  coordinat- 
ing committee  consists  erf  seven  Interna- 
tional unions,  aU  affllates  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Our  total  membership  is  250.000.  Based 
upon  an  average  of  foxu*  In  each  of  the  250,- 
000  families,  we  have  1  million  American 
directly  dependent  upon  the  stone,  glass, 
and  clay  industries  which  are  under  contract 
with  these  International  unions. 

The  ofllcers  and  membership  of  these 
International  unions  have  become  deeply 
concerned  over  the  present  trends  In  the 
International  trade  situation  ajid  the  adverse 
effect  It  Is  having  upon  the  welfare  of  our 
membership.  We  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportvmlty  to  come  here  and  express 
ourselves. 

Acting  Independently  we  felt  the  sound  of 
our  voice  would  just  about  equal  the  squeak 
of  a  mouse  In  the  great  State  of  Texas.  We, 
therefore,  discussed  ova  problems  jointly  and 
found  them  to  be  on  a  parallel  In  all  of  the 
seven  groups.  We  then  united  Into  one 
organized  group  In  order  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  gravity  of  our  problems. 

During  the  years  of  1959,  1960,  and  1961. 
the  Tariff  Commission  held  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  Investigations  and  hearings  In 
the  matter  of  excessive  Imports  of  ceramic, 
mosaic  floor,  and  wall  tUe  (Investigation 
7-100). 

In  1959  these  Imports  amoimted  to  24,620,- 
000  square  feet.  In  1960,  28.337,000  square 
feet  and  In  1961  they  showed  a  slight  decline 
to  25,289,000  square  feet.  On  the  basis  of 
this  volume  of  imports  and  their  effect  upon 
domestic  Industry  and  employment,  this 
Commission  foimd  they  caused  serious  In- 
Jury  and,  therefore,  recommended  to  the 
President  that  relief  be  granted  through  an 
Increase  in  duties.  A  promise  of  voluntary 
quotas  was  made  by  the  Japcmese  and  the 
recommendation  was  refused. 

Immedlatoly  f<41owlng  1962  Imports  of 
ceramic  mosaic  floor  and  wall  tile  surged 


tMck  to  87.878,000  square  feeC  Based  upon 
Import  flgxires  for  tbs  first  8  months  cC 
1968.  they  will  reach  tbs  astronomical 
heights  of  apixoxlmately  45  million  sqnars 
fe«t.  This  displaced  apfiroxlmatMy  2.000 
production  Jobs  last  year  ,wlth  an  apfmn- 
imate  payroU  loss  to  tbs  already  sagging 
American  economy  of  approximately  $10,400,- 
000,  for  tUe  that  would  have  been  pro- 
diioed  had  it  not  been  for  these  Impact*- 
Supervisory  and  clerical  salaries  displaced  by 
these  impnts  would  Increase  this  amoimt 
by  millions  of  dollars  more.  PayroU  based 
on  union  hourly  earnings  less  17  cents. 

WhUe  the  American  market  for  this  item 
has  enjoyed  ncamal  expansion,  mainly  due 
to  the  organized  research  and  promotion  of 
the  TUe  Council  of  America  (organization 
of  domestic  producers) ,  as  weU  as  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  other  major  dooiestlc  pro- 
ducers, the  domestic  producers  did  not  enjoy 
any  of  this  new  market.  But  Instead  do- 
mestic sales  dropped  14)72.000  square  feet 
irom  39,158.000  square  feet  In  1969  to  87.- 
286.000  square  feet  in  1962.  At  the  same 
time  domestic  inventories  Increased  from 
9.568.000  square  feet  to  10,473,000  In  190.  , 
If  anyone  should  doubt  this,  they  should 
take  a  walk  through  these  factories.  I  have 
and  the  only  way  you  can  teU  the  color  of 
the  celling  is  because  of  the  aisles. 

Now,  we  take  a  look  at  what  Imports  have 
been  doing.  On  a  percentage  basis  during 
1959.  foreign  imports  were  24.620,000  square 
feet  or  62.9  percent  of  domestic  producers 
sales.  In  1962  they  were  37.373,000  or  100:2 
percent  of  domestic  sales.  The  1963  flgurs 
will  be  much  worse. 

This  portrays  the  most  Important  facet  of 
the  trade  and  fade  picture.  None  of  the 
expanding  market  Is  being  enjoyed  by  do- 
meeHc  industries.  This  is  deflnlte  proof  the 
serious  Injury  to  this  Industry  that  you 
found  In  your  1959,  1960.  and  1961  Investi- 
gatlons  not  only  still  exist  but  has  been 
compounded.  We  therefore,  can  flnd  no 
reason  why  the  VS.  Tariff  Commission 
would  not  only  retain  this  item  on  tbe  re- 
served list — ^but  again  recommend  reUef 
through  Increased  duties.  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  present  duties  are  too  low  to  afford 
domestic  producers  an  equal  opportunity 
to  share  in  our  own  markets.  Ilils  is  not 
the  American  way  of  doing  things.  You 
might  disagree  and  say  "this  is  only  a  part 
of  the  mechanics  or  our  competitive  sys- 
tem." Competition  Is  a  two-way  street. 
When  one  competitor  has  a  stick  and  the 
other  a  machlnegun.  competition  no  longo- 
exlsts.  This  Is  where  we  flnd  ourselves  when 
you  take  Into  consideration  the  wide  wage 
Japanese  ceramic  tUeworkexs. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the  correct 
employment  figures  on  all  ceramic  tile  locate 
m  the  United  States.  But  by  taking  a 
sampling,  I  am  sure  we  were  able  to  arrive 
at  an  approximate  average.  Olean  Tile  Co., 
Olean,  N.Y.,  and  local  151,  July  1962,  had  404 
production  workers.  At  the  present  there 
are  only  325.  Contract  negotiated  In  Janu- 
ary 1962 — 214 -cent  wage  Increase  or  leas 
than  2  percent.  Three  cents  In  1963 — leas 
than  2  percent. 

Mosaic  TUe  Co.,  ZanesvlUe.  Ohio,  local  79, 
July  1962,  had  861  production  workers.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  only  671.  Contract  negotiated 
November  30,  1963,  no  general  wage  Increase 
for  first  year.  Second  year,  a  2 -cent  wage 
Increase  for  all  bonus  workers,  and  3  cents 
per  hour  for  all  maintenance  and  nonbonus 
workers.  (ThU  latter  group  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  of  employees.)  A 
3-cent  Increase  per  hour  for  all  bonus  work- 
ers and  5  cents  to  all  nonbonus  workers. 
First  year,  no  wage  Increase,  fringe  benefits 
less  than  1  percent.  Second  year,  less  than 
2  percent,  third,  approximately  2  percent. 

Jackson  Tile  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  local  401. 
July  1962,  had  250  production  workers.  Jan- 
uary 1964  they  employed  only  140.  This  re- 
maining 140  employees  are  on  a  34-  to  36- 
hour  workweek. 
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matrty  16  milUon  sq\iare  feet  over  1061  Im- 
posts at  this  item.  This  adds  extra  stress  to 
the  necessity  at  TBU8  683.31  (pt)  remaining 
in  a  leaerTed  satns.  The  100  million  square 
feet  at  ceramic  tUe  importa  would  have  cre- 
ated approslmately  4.000  Jobs  had  they  been 
made  In  America,  and  would  have  created  a 
direct  payroll  of  approximately  $20  million 
(fringe  benefits  Included) . 

Gentlemen,  we  have  demonstrated  here 
that  the  importers  already  have  the  lion's 
share  of  oxir  market,  that  they  already  enjoy 
unfair  trade  advantages  and  what  we  b<>- 
lleve  their  Intent  to  be.  Now  we  leave  it  up 
to  you.  Unless  the  Tariff  Commlsalon  deems 
this  Industry  unimportant,  we  can  see  no 
way  it  can  change  Its  position  from  that  of 
1861,  by  finding  that  serloiis  injury  does  still 
exist  In  this  Industry  and  again  recommend 
the  relief  which  U  long  overdue 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  here  before  you.  and  as- 
sure you  that  any  consideration  you  give  our 
problem  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
American  men  and  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives,  long  ago.  to  the  manufac- 
turing of  beautiful  ceramic  mosaic  fioor  and 
wall  tile. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MASTIAIVD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
words  have  been  written  and  many  more 
have  been  spoken  In  criticism  of  the  Ist 
session  of  this  88th  Congress.  We  have 
heard  it  denounced  by  critics  as  a  foot- 
dragging  Congress.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  to  know  there  are 
some  who  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  I  submit  for 
their  information  an  article  from  the 
January  6  issue  of  Barron's  National 
Easiness  tind  Financial  Weekly  titled 
"Salute  to  Congress:  The  Record  Is  Bet- 
ter Than  the  Critics  Pretend": 
Saluti  to  CoNcaxss:  The  Record  Is  Better 
Than    thx   Csmcs    Pretend 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, perennial  whlpplng-boy  of  all  who  seek 
unbridled  power  for  the  Kxecutive,  has  been 
getting  Its  lumps  again  lately  Back  in  New 
Deal  days.  P.DJI.  \ised  to  lash  out  at  "Martin, 
Barton,  and  Pish";  a  decade  later  Harry  Tru- 
man vented  his  wrath  on  the  do-nothing 
80th  Congress.  However,  the  88th  which  re- 
cessed briefly  on  Tuesday  after  winding  up 
a  wearisome  first  session,  has  suffered  the 
most  far-reaching  abuse.  Prom  command- 
ing positions  on  television  and  In  the  press, 
the  whole  liberal  establishment  has  heaped 
scorn  upon  the  Nation's  lawmakers.  Ac- 
cording to  one  noted  Journalist,  their  reputa- 
tion "has  sunk  lower  than  a  snakes  belly." 
The  public's  attitude  toward  Capitol  Hill. 
added  Stewart  Alsop,  "is  a  mixture  of  Indif- 
ference, amusement,  and  contempt  "  Bven 
the  Pord  Poundatlon  subtly  threw  in  its  2 
cents  worth  when  It  disclosed  last  week  a 
grant  of  $85,000  to  the  American  Assembly  of 
Columbia  University,  to  finance  a  scholarly 
study  of  "An  Effective  Congress  '" 

As  the  Pord  Poundatlon  seems  to  suspect, 
there  is  indeed  a  crying  need  for  fresh  en- 
lightenment— chlefiy  among  the  strident 
critics  cited  above.  Contrary  to  their  mis- 
guided views  (which,  by  the  way.  would  have 
appalled  the  Poimdllng  Pathers  and  delight- 
ed George  IH) .  the  U.S.  Constitution  has  en- 


dowed the  legislative  branch,  not  the  Kxecu- 
tive. with  authority  to  make  the  Nation's 
laws.  The  White  House  may  propose;  Con- 
gress, in  due  course,  dlqxwee.  In  the  session 
that  has  Just  drawn  to  a  doee.  moreover,  the 
process  of  deliberation,  while  frustrating  to 
some  observers,  has  scarcely  {woved  a  waste 
of  time.  Pot  example,  by  carefully  weighing 
pros  and  cons,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  produced  a  tax  reduction  bill  far 
superior  to  the  original  draft  of  the  TteMury, 
In  other  cases  protracted  debate  has  prevent- 
ed the  hasty  enactment  of  legislation  which, 
on  closer  scrutiny  and  second  thoughts, 
turned  out  to  be  HI -conceived,  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  Across  the  board  it  has  height- 
ened the  public  awareness  of  issues.  The 
88th  Congress  to  date  may  not  have  passed 
many  laws.  but.  within  Its  own  bailiwick,  it 
have  given  the  country  tolerably  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Those  who  measure  such  things  strictly 
in  terms  of  quantity  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
Probably  not  since  1933,  when  a  Democratic 
Congress  chose  to  balk  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent at  every  turn,  has  the  legislative  process 
moved  at  so  slow  and  (at  least  to  some) 
painful  a  pace.  Despite  heavey  pressure 
from  the  administration,  the  lawmakers 
passed  neither  the  civil  righto  nor  the  tax 
bill.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee took  no  action  on  so-called  medicare, 
the  scheme  to  provide  the  aged  with  hospi- 
tal and  nursing  home  care  through  new 
payroll  levies  under  social  security,  Pederal 
aid  to  public  schools  remained  a  dead  letter. 
Where  Congress  showed  unexpected  vigor,  as 
in  the  case  of  foreign  aid,  the  resvUts  were 
calculated  to  please  neither  the  White  House 
nor  Ite  spokesmen  in  the  fotirth  estate. 

Hence  the  shrill  chonis  of  denunlcatlon . 
which,  In  recent  weeks,  has  echoed  loud  and 
long.  A  look  at  the  record,  however,  sug- 
geste  that  Congress  deserves  something  bet- 
ter. In  terms  of  what  they  achieved,  as  well 
as  what  they  balked  at.  the  lawmakers  have 
done  weU  by  their  constltuente.  The  tax 
bill  Is  a  case  In  point.  Originally  designed  to 
restore  confidence  after  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1962.  the  measure  tocdt  18  months 
to  clear  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. While  vexing  to  the  Executive,  which 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  dangers  of  reces- 
sion, the  delay  has  had  no  visible  effect  on 
the  stock  market,  or  on  employment,  pro- 
duction and  trade,  all  of  which  lately  have 
reached  new  highs.  It 'has  given  Congress 
time  to  ahalyze.  and  to  reject,  some  of  the 
doctrinaire  soak-the-rich  proposals  with 
which  the  Treasiiry  version  was  loaded. 
What  has  emerged  from  the  weighty  delib- 
erations of  the  committee  Is  far  from 
ideal — Barron's  still  leans  to  the  view  that 
budgets  should  be  balanced  b^ore  taxes  are 
cut.  However,  both  philosophically  and  fis- 
cally, the  new  bill  makes  more  sense  than 
the  old. 

With  respect  to  other  pending  measures, 
delay  has  proved  equally  salutary.  Many 
months  ago  the  White  House  telecast  an 
emotional  appeal  for  medicare,  which,  save 
for  Chalrnxan  Wnjua  Mn,i.s  and  some 
equally  levelheaded  colleagues  on  Ways  and 
Means,  might  have  swept  to  passage  long  ago 
Now  that  the  NaUon  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  weigh  alternatives — especially  after  recent 
hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  disclosed  that  the 
program  will  cost  fiw  more  than  the  of- 
ficial estimates — the  chances  are  that  cooler 
heads  wil  prevail.  By  the  same  token,  despite 
recurrent  pleas  of  impending  crisis.  Federal 
aid  to  public  schools  has  failed  to  make 
much  headway  In  Congress.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  such  asslstence.  State  and 
local  governmente  each  year  have  managed 
to  stave  off  the  crisis,  which,  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion  fizzling  out.  has  grown  in- 
creasingly remote. 

No  law,  moat  people  would  agree,  is  pre- 
ferable to  bad  law.  By  this  yardstick  alone. 
all    the    foregoing    suggeste,    the    legislative 
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branch  of  Oovemment  rates  high  marlES. 
Moreover,  though  the  political  pundlta  some- 
how have  failed  to  mention  the  fact,  the 
CoNGBXBSiONAi.  RxooBo  boaste  a  positive  side.. 
As  a  necessary  p«ut  of  the  lawmaking  process. 
Congress  enjoys  sweeplag  powers  of  invesU- 
gatlon.  In  recent  months  It  has  put  them  to 
good  use.  The  persistent  probing  of  Senator 
McCLa.LAir,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  helped 
shed  some  badly  needed  Ught  on  the  murky 
origins  of  the  TPX  contract  award;  It  also 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee months  ago  unmasked  the  Pair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,  with  which  Presidential 
assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  ilt»  somehow 
connected,  as  a  Communist  front  In  the  pay 
of  Havana.  The  Senate  Rules  Oommltee 
right  now  la  delving  Into  the  tangled  finan- 
cial affairs  of  one-time  secretary  to  the 
Senate  majority  Bobby  Baker,  an  Investiga- 
tion which  has  rippled  far  and  wide. 

As  for  actual  legislation,  the  Ist  session  of 
the  88th  CongresI  did  more  than  pass  ite 
customary  quota  of  bills.  Unlike  any  of  Ite 
recent  predecessors.  It  launched  a  determined 
effort  to  correct  the  excesses,  and  undo  some 
of  the  damage,  of  statutes  already  on  the 
books.  The  bitter  struggle  waged  by  the 
Hoiise  to  curtail  foreign  aid  succeeded  In 
whittling  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
lowest  level  In  years;  It  alse  iinderscored 
the  scandahTus  fact  that  the  program  has 
become  a  grabbag  proffered  to  nations  which, 
in  theory  and  practice  alike,  are  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  Por  the  first  time  In 
living  memory.  Congress  also  sought  to  crack 
down  on  the  freewheeling  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  Plnally,  It  flashed 
an  overdue  warning  to  the  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  other  overzeal- 
ous  regulatory  bodies.  So  far,  it  told  the 
FCC  In  effect,  and  no  further. 

Like  the  do-notblng  80th  Congress,  which 
endorsed  the  Truman  doctrine,  approved  the 
Marshall  plan  and  cut  taxes,  the  88th  thus 
Is  likely  to  deserve  well  of  hlsttHr.  The 
same  can  hardly  tfe  said  of  Its  detractors, 
who,  In  their  zeal  to  manipulate  the  future, 
have  shown  an  unlovely  bias  toward  the 
present  and  disdain  of  the  past.  "The  less 
government  we  have  the  better."  said  Emer- 
son well  over  a  century  ago.  The  truth  of 
that  statement  has  Just  been  reafflnned. 
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The  Peacefal  Road  to  Commoiiitt 
Serfdom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^aENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  3fjl9€4 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  shared 
the  concern  of  many  Americans  that  we 
might  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  Commu- 
nist lure  of  peace  until  we  find  ourselves 
one  day  In  an  Indefensible  position. 

There  are  those  who  decry  any  warn- 
ings of  this  sort,  saying  that  those  who 
make  them  are  warmongers  or  alarmists. 
Yet  many  of  us  believe  that  the  best  safe- 
guard against  war  Is  to  remain  strong  and 
firm  In  purpose.  It  U  with  this  In  mind 
that  we  urge  continued  warlnesa  of  Com- 
munist peace  offensives,  for  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  purpose  or  ul- 
timate goal  h^  changed. 

I  believe  that  the  Elks  magazine  of 
March  1964  has  done  a  great  service  to 
the  entire  United  States  In  publishing  a 
most  courageous  and  well  written  article 


by  Bnmo  Shaw  on  this  most  Important 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  this  article  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONGBESSIONAL  BSCORO. 

[Prom  the  Klks  magazine,  March  1964] 
Thx  PsAcaruL  Roao  to  Cosikxtmist  Serfdom 
(Behind  the  now-you-see-lt,  now-you- 
dont  peaceful  coexistence  pose  of  Comrade 
Khruahchev  Ues  a  permanent  and  insidious 
threat  to  the  West:  legitimate  Communist 
political  machinery  In  Western  Europe  that 
seeks  to  tindermlne  Western  unity  and  ulti- 
mately to  seize  power  in  behalf  of  the  Krem- 
lin.) 

(By  Bruno  Shaw) 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It."  George  Santayana, 
one  of  Amo-lca's  respected  sages,  wrote  many 
years  ago.  The  New  Year  message  from  the 
Soviet  Union's  Premier  Khrushchev  to  the 
beads  of  all  Western  nations,  calling  for  a 
treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war  as  a  means 
of  aolvlng  territorial  disputes  or  questions  of 
frontiers,  emerges  through  the  mlste  of  the 
past  as  a  latent  nightmare. 

Should  we  believe  that  the  U.S.SJI.  la  at 
last  ready  to  fcureswear  war  as  an  instriunent 
of  national  policy?  Should  we  believe  that 
If  the  mllltfiry  threat  of  Soviet  Imperialism 
Is  somehow  reduced  we  can  consider  Cbm- 
munlst  expansion  halted,  at  least  momen- 
tarily? Let's  first  heed  Santayana's  warning 
and  have  a  look  at  the  paat  In  considering 
these  questions. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  the  governmente  of 
62  nations,  to  the  eventual  sorrow  of  their 
peoples,  hoodwinked  themselves  with  a  nobly 
conceived  but  whoUy  visionary  treaty  to  out- 
law war.  It  was  the  brainchild  of  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  and  was 
tlUed  "Renunciation  of  War  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  National  Policy."  It  was  signed  in 
Paris  by  15  nations  on  August  27.  1928. 
Porty-seven  additional  nations  became 
parties  to  It  by  ratification  In  the  following 
months.  Among  them  were  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  then-free  countries  of  Europe  which 
the  Soviet  has  since  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain :  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary.  Poland.  Rumania,  as  well  as  ' 
several  nations  which  the  Soviet  has  since 
destroyed  altogether — Estonia.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania. 

Japan  and  Germany  were  among  the  15 
original  signers.  And  Secretary  of  State  Kel- 
logg was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  prize  the 
foUowlng  year  for  what  was  called  "his  most 
Important  achievement — bringing  about  the 
signing  of  a  mulUlateral  treaty  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  war." 

While  the  democracies  disarmed  them- 
selves almost  to  the  j)olnt  of  defenseless  un- 
der the  euphoric  delusion  that  world  peace 
would  be  maintained  under  this  grandiose 
treaty,  the  totalitarian  nations  of  the  time, 
planning  to  conquer  the  world  even  as  the 
Soviet  Is  planning  to  do  now.  increased  their 
armamente  clandestinely  and  otherwise  to 
mighty  proF>ortlons.  And  so.  following  the 
Pact  of  Paris  of  1928  which  outlawed  war; 
Japan  Invaded  and  took  Manchuria  in  1931; 
Ttaly  attacked  Ethiopia  in  1935;  Germany 
and  Italy  on  one  side.  Russia  on  the  other. 
Intervened  In  the  SpanUh  Civil  War  In  1936 
in  which  a  million  or  more  Spaniards  were 
killed;  Japan  invaded  China  proper  In  1937; 
and  In  1939  the  most  devastating  war  in  all 
history  began. 

Now  comes  Comrade  Khrushchev  offering 
a  repeat  performance  of  a  treaty  to  "renounce 
resort  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling  territorial 
disputes,"  with  no  conceivable  means  for  Ita 
enforcement — ^the  same  lullaby  with  which 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world  once  be- 
fore sang  themselves  to  sleep  whUe  their 
enemies  plotted  their  destruction. 

Tou  and  I  will  simply  dismiss  the  Khru- 
shchev proposal  as  one  more  piece  of  specious 
Soviet  propaganda.  But  our  Oovemment  Is 
not  equjOly  at  Uberty  to  do  se  without  danger 


of  providing  Moscow  with  further  ammuni- 
tion for  Ite  hollow  protestations  In  behalf 
of  total  disarmament  and  peaceful  ooexiet- 
ence.  To  Ignore  the  Khrushchev  note  or  t« 
reject  it  out  of  hand  would  make  it. seem  to 
many  of  the  newly  Independent  and  uncom- 
mitted nations  oC  Asia  and  Africa,  most  ot 
whose  pteople  and  leaders  are  without  a  shred 
of  understanding  of  what  either  communism 
or  democracy  really  mean,  that  we  are  in« 
fiexibly  determined  not  to  consider  any  pro- 
posal from  the  Soviet,  no  matter  how  well 
Intentloned  It  might  be. 
_  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  arms, 
however  necessary  they  may  be.  are  not  a 
sufllclent  defense  against  Soviet  expansion. 
An  insldiotis  effort  Is  being  made,  day  and 
night,  to  undermine  the  institutions  of 
Western  society,  to  emasculate  the  defensive 
qjachlnery  of  the  free  world. 

Drew  Middleton,  chief  of  the  Paris  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times,  In  a  recent  column 
reported  that  because  of  recent  exchanges 
of  peace  messages  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  antl-Communlst 
members  of  legislatures  In  some  coimtrles 
of  Europe  wonder  whether  we  know  where 
the  Commtinlst  menace  really  Ilea.  "Let  a 
Communist  Party  gain  power,  or  even  share 
a  coalition."  he  quotes  one  ofllcial  as  say- 
ing, "and  you  will  be  quickly  reminded  of  the 
true  alms  of  communism.  AU  the  divisions 
or  Polaris  submarines  in  Europe  won't  pre- 
vent the  CoDununista  from  tairing;  that  coun- 
try out  of  NATO." 

It  is  inevitable  In  the  present  state  of  world 
affairs  that  our  counteraction  to  Soviet  prop- 
aganda has.  on  occasion,  had  the  result  of 
"damning  us  whether  we  do  or  whether  we 
don't,"  because  of  the  precarlo\is  balance  of 
power  that  exists  in  the  governmente  of  our 
NATO  allies,  whose  cooperation  is  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  world  security.  It 
sometimes  resulte,  too.  In  a  fantastic  distor- 
tion of  otu  image  in  the  eyes  of  many  neutral 
tLatlons  which,  unhappily,  mistakenly  view 
the  East- West  struggle  merely  as  a  battle  be- 
tween two  Intransigent  glante  who  would  de 
well  to  sit  down  at  a  conference  table  and 
resolve  their  quarrels  peaceably,  at  once. 

These  considerations  loomed  large  in  the 
decision  of  oiu"  Government  to  become  a  sig- 
natory to  the  test  ban  treaty  to  prohibit 
nuclear  explosions  In  the  atmosphere,  un- 
derwater, or  In  space.  The  same  result  could 
have  been  achieved  (since  the  test  ban 
treaty  la  as  unenforceable  as  was  the  Pact 
of  Paris)  merely  by  a  verbal  agreement 
among  the  three  principal  nuclecu-  powers — 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Signing  of  the  treaty  by  a 
hundred  or  so  non-nuclear-power  nations 
(more  than  50  of  which  are  agglomerations 
of  primitive  African  and  A^lan  tribes)  was 
quite  meaningless,  except  for  propaganda 
purposes.  In  this  highly  sophisticated  field. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  theory  that  It  could 
do  no  harm  and  might  be  a  first  step  toward 
securing  more  meaningful  commltmente 
from  the  Soviet  that  could  lead  to  a  less 
explosive  tinderbox  world,  the  United  States 
too  the  lead.  Joined  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In 
beating  drums  In  behalf  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

Among  those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  treaty,  and  who  are  not  cer- 
tain that  It  win  do  no  harm,  is  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  He  points  out 
that  twice  before  the  Soviet  haa  used  the 
tactic  of  alternating  a  peace  offensive  with 
hot  or  cold  war:  once  through  the  "Stock- 
hoini  peace  petition"  and  again  by  means  of 
the  "spirit  of  Camp  David,"  Neither,  de- 
claress  Mr.  Acheson,  demonstrated  the  slight- 
est bit  of  change  in  Soviet  alms. 

Now.  the  former  State  Department  head 
says,  we  are  undergoing  a  third  application 
of  the  same  treatment,  with  the  test  ban 
treaty  being  cited  as  a  first  step  to  brocMlar 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  Disagreeing 
with  this  noUon,  Mr.  Acheson  polnte  out 
that  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  evl- 
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knit  oligarchy  at  the  top  of  the  heap  at  the 
expense  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion below;  that  reforms  pramlsed  In  their 
constitutions  have  hem  disregarded  by  a 
succession  of  govemmenta  which  have  made 
promises  but  have  not  kept  than;  and  that 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  some  measure  of 
tax.  regional  home  rule,  and  economic  re- 
form is  to  try  tlie  experiment,  no  matter 
how  risky,  ot  cooperating  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  their  own  country  in  order  to 
create  a  siifflciently  powerful  parliamentary 
bloc  to  ccxnpel  their  governments  to  comply 
to  a  reasonable  extent  with  their  demands. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  consider  this 
reasonable  if  all  that  was  involved  were  the 
dialog  and  power  plajrs  in  Internal  politics. 
But  the  security  of  the  West  Is  also  Involved. 
A  look  at  the  political  allnements  in  some  of 
our  key  NATO  allies  reveals  how  dangerous- 
ly thin  is  the  margin  of  European  security 
at  this  time. 

Norway  and  Sweden  would  Jump  at  a 
chance  to  reduce  their  NATO  budgets  and 
conunitmente.  Both  would  be  happy  to  use 
the  test  ban  treay  or  the  exclianges  of  peace 
messages  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  proof  that  the  need  for 
defense  in  hot  or  cold  war  has  diminished 
to  a  point  where  their  military  budgets 
should  be  reduced  drastically. 

Prance's  commitment  to  NATO  comprises 
a  division  and  a  half  In  Germany.  plu£  two 
squadrons  of  fighter  interceptors  But  the 
French  fleet  has  already  pulled  out  from  the 
NATO  Mediterranean  command,  and  there  Is 
talk  by  Prance  of  a  redtictlon  in  NATO  land 
and  air  forces,  even  thoxigh  France's  pres- 
ent conunitmente  are  smaller  than  they 
shotild  be  and  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  cost  to  the  French  peaple  that  ours  are 
to  us. 

A  further  threat  to  NATO  Is  the  avowed 
intention  of  President  de  OauUe  to  develop 
a  French  nuclear  capacity.  This  could  very 
well  throw  NATO  into  total  disarray,  for 
it  would  give  France  the  ability  to  start  a 
nuclear  war,  but  not  enough  power  to  finish 
It. 

The  rank  and  file  of  French  workers  who 
are  Cotnmtinlste  (40  percent  of  the  labor 
force  of  the  Renault  automobile  plant,  for 
example,  are  Communist)  do  not  think  of 
themselves  in  terms  of  their  party  taking 
orders  from  Moscow.  TTiey  see  their  party 
simply  as  a  spokesman  In  their  behalf.  Ac- 
tually, 75  percent  of  all  French  Communists 
are  of  the  Catholic  faith,  yet  because  of  the 
Communist  Party's  tolerance  of  religious  be- 
lief in  France  as  a  political  tactic  in  that 
country,  and  the  French  Communists'  own 
tolerant  view  of  the  party  program,  they  find 
no  Incompatibility  in  this  circumstance. 

The  peril  here  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
liard-core  leadership  of  the  French  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  loyal  to  Moscow,  and  that  In  the 
event  of  an  irreconcilable  clash  between  gov- 
ernment and  workers,  the  French  masses 
might  be  persuaded  Into  an  Irreversible  sur- 
render to  Conunimist  leadership 

The  French  Communist  Party,  in  obed- 
ience to  Moscow's  directives,  had  fought  bit- 
terly against  accepting  Marshall  plan  aid  and 
denounced  It  as  an  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  subjugate  Europe  Later,  they  de- 
manded that  France  repudiate  NATO,  calling 
It  a  preparation  for  war  by  encirclement  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

French  Government  spokesmen  warn  that 
the  coalition  between  the  antl-Communlst 
French  Soeiallst  Party  a.)d  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  1962  elections,  which  delivered 
the  Conuniuiiste  S7  out  of  486  seats  in  par- 
liament instead  of  only  the  7  they  would 
have  had  on  their  own.  is  a  grave  peril.  Ag- 
gravating it,  they  say.  are  the  recent  test 
ban  treaty  (which  France  did  not  sign)  and 
the  seeming  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  more  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  French  Communiste  are  using 
these  activities  to  prove  to  the  French  people 
that  a  detente  is  already  in  existence,  that 


communism  la  raspectable  and  patriotic. 
And.  bottiesssd  by  Che  apparent  relaxa- 
tion In  the  oold  war,  fhsy  are  making  a 
strong  and  sueoesaful  drive  to  regain  the 
large  membership  the  Communist  Party  had 
imtu  the  election  of  Preaktont  de  Chttille  in 
1958. 

In  Italy  the  shaky  government  of  Premier 
Aldo  Moro  is  a  coalition  of  the  DMnocratlc 
Socialist  Party,  the  Communist  Party,  and 
the  left-wing  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party.  Defection  from  the  coalition  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  the  three  groups  in  parlia- 
mentary vote  on  a  qmJot  issue,  such  as  in- 
creasing the  national  defense  budget,  exposed 
by  all  the  left  wing  parties,  could  overthrow 
the  government. 

The  Italian  Communist  Party  vote  is  26 
percent  of  the  totel  voting  population  of 
8  million  and  it  has  been  increasing  in  every 
election.  Here  the  Cotmnunists  are  about  90 
percent  Catholic.  In  Italy,  as  in  Prance,  the 
nominally  Catholic  Communist  sees  nothing 
Inconsistent  in  his  poeltioif,  as  he,  too,  looks 
upon  the  Communist  Party  not  as  an  arm  of 
Moscow  but  only  as  an  agency  that  battles 
ceaselessly  for  economic  reforms  promised 
by  other  parties  and  governmente  but  never 
delivered.  In  Italy,  moreover,  the  Conunu- 
nlst  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Palmlro 
Togllattl  operates  a  Tltolst  sort  of  commun- 
ism, and  on  oocaslon  it  has  expressed  views 
contrary  to  the  Moscow  party  line. 

In  Greece,  the  Communist  Party  as  such 
was  outlawed,  but  in  1961  ite  members  organ- 
ized the  United  Democratic  Party(EDA),  the 
same  old  Communist  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
Communist  strength  in  Greece,  as  in  many 
other  West  European  countries,  owes  ite 
strengrth  in  large  measure  to  the  unrequited 
needs  and  demands  of  ite  people,  for  whom 
the  Communiste  are  the  most  active  articu- 
late spokesmen. 

There  have  been  hopeful  signs  of  decreas- 
ing Communist  influence  in  Greece  in  recent 
years,  brought  about  by  the  broadened  eco- 
nomic and  social  horizons  of  the  extremely 
reactionary  Greek  leaderfhlp  that  has  been 
In  power  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and 
by  the  Communist  Party's  own  actions,  such 
as  ite  leadership  in  the  civil  war  in  Cyprus, 
which  liave  brougbiC  discredit  upon  it. 

In  nations  such  as  these,  communism 
seems  to  have  more  than  one  hue.  A  party 
member  may  have  alms  no  more  insidious 
than  to  Improve  the  lot  of  his  family  and 
coworkers.  But  Moscow^  is  waiting  in  the 
wings.  If  It  Is  not  already  dlctetlng  party 
policy,  ready  to  seize  amy  opporttuiity  to  use 
puppet  party  leaders  to  disrupt  Western 
unity.  The  ultimate  goal  remains  world 
domination  by  the  Soviet. 

In  Britain  the  problem  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. There  is  an  active,  noisy  Communist 
Party,  but  except  for  ite  ability  to  make 
bad  situations  worse  in  time  of  trouble,  it 
Is  politically  Inslgniflcant.  The  danger  to 
the  cause  of  Allied  defense  in  the  United 
Kingdom  stems  from  the  Socialist  Party's 
program,  which  is  basically  neutralist.  Brit- 
ain long  since  did  away  with  the  draft  as 
a  means  of  recruiting  her  armed  forces.  The 
commitment  of  Britain  to  NATO  Is  so  small 
now.  as  a  result,  that  if  she  were  called 
upon  to  defend  her  Intereste  in  Malaysia  or 
elsewhere,  she  could  do  so  only  by  with- 
drawing some  of  her  presently  too-small 
forces  In  NATO. 

Harold  Wilson,  brilliant  and  keen-witted 
leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  will  become 
Britain's  Socialist  Prime  Minister,  the  flrst 
in  14  years,  if  his  party  wins  the  national 
elections,  which  must  be  held  before  the 
end  of  1964.  He  has  publicly  avowed  that  he 
will  "denegotiate" — that  is,  repudiate — the 
Nassau  Agreement  in  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment agree  to  the  placement  of  an  Amer- 
ican Polaris  missile  base  in  Britain. 

This  could  unhinge  the  entire  nAtO  pro- 
gram, and  it  cotUd  destroy,  even  before  plans 
are  completed  for  it,  thiS^roposed  NATO 
multilateral  force.    This  is  a  planned  fleet  of 
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20  surface  vessels,  each  carrying  16  to  20  Po- 
laris missiles,  to  be  manned  by  our  NATO 
allies,  provided  they  are  willing  to  bear  their 
proportionate  share  of  ite  cost  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Soviet   Foreign  Minister  Andrei   Gromyko 
has  proposed  to  SecretsuT?  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
that  further  peace  steps  be  taken  based  on 
the  test  ban  treaty.    He  suggested  these  as  a 
starter:  reduction  of  armed  forces  leading  to 
total    disarmament,   setting   up   observation 
poste    on    each    other's    territory    to    guard 
against  surprise   attack,  signing  of   a  non- 
aggression    treaty    between   NATO    and    the 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  marking 
out  a  denuclearized  zone  in  central  Burope. 
Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  the  United  States 
was    prepared    to    study    the    Russism    sug- 
gestions.    But  he  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gro- 
myko that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
tension  in  Burope  that  required  cleaning  up 
was   the  Soviet   Union's   attitude  on   Berlin 
and    Germany.      When    Mr.    Gromyko    re- 
sponded that  Berlin  and  Germany  were  sepa- 
rate items  and  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
cluded   In   any  discussion   on  relaxation   of 
tensions,  Mr.  Rusk  promptly  informed  him 
that,  without  prior  solution  of  the  Berlin- 
Germany  problem,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  at  the  root  of  any  other  problems. 

Despite  Mr.  Rusk's  forthright  attitude  in 
this  Instance,  many  leading  Buropean  states- 
men continue  to  be  disturbed  by  the  effect 
on  their  people  of  American-Soviet  ex- 
changes of  peaceful  intent.  TTiey  believe 
that  these  may  be  construed  either  as  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  West  or,  even  worse, 
as  a  sign  that  the  people  of  the  free  world 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  throwing  caution 
to  the  winds.  They  warn  that  the  Soviet  is 
interested  in  negotiating  only  two  kinds  of 
treaties.  The  flrst:  those  which  will  recog- 
nize and  validate  the  statiis  quo  of  all  Soviet 
territorial  conqueste  to  date.  The  second: 
those  which  have  no  (M-actical  method  of  im- 
plementation, such  as  outlawing  war,  pledg- 
ing talks  about  total  disarmament,  absten- 
tion from  launching  atomic  weapons  in  outer 
space,  and  BO  on. 

State  Department  officials  concerned  with 
Soviet  affairs  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
absence,  for  the  moment  of  calumny  and 
vituperation  from  Soviet  declarations  about 
the  United  States  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  afford  to  persuade  ourselves  that  there 
Is  a  genuine  thaw  in  thep  cold  war  or  that 
peaceful  coexistence  is  Just  around  the 
corner. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
whose  knowledge  of  Soviet  treachery  was 
acquired  through  sad  personal  experience, 
makes  no  bones  about  Soviet  activities  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  brutally 
frank,  he  says.  In  telUng  us  that  Soviet  troops 
are  in  Burope  for  a  political  purpose,  and 
that  the  Soviet  is  determined  that  all  Bu- 
rope. West  as  well  as  Bast,  will  "enjoy  the 
blessings"  of  communism.  The  future  safety 
of  the  free  world  depends  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  West  to  remain  steadfast  In  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom. 
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grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1936.  c.  630,  f  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates   Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contente  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in^  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7% -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  oi 
speeches  of  Meml>er8  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reporte,  documento, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6^4 -point 
type;  and  ail  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  tlian  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specifled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Bxcoxo  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  ite  delivery  if  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statemente  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— ProoiK  of  ."leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wlU  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sete  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer   will   insert   the   words    "Mr. 
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mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
ite  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Correcftoni.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 


of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revUlon  shall  consUt  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  rejwrt  or  print  has  t>een  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporte. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 » 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  sjieech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tht  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  flrst  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  threughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressiomal  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpte  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parte,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  O^ciaZ  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   IKOIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  stabUization  bill  has  been  mis- 
understood by  many  of  those  who  have 
written  about  it  or  commented  on  it.  Re- 
cently, however,  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  an  article  appearing  in  a 
northern  Indiana  labor  publication,  the 
Beacon,  which  has  caught  the  import 
and  meaning  of  the  bill  in  a  more  than 
usual  way.  In  order  that  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  others  beyond  the  cir- 
culation of  this  publication  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  cogent  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  product  quality 
often  deteriorates  in  the  absence  of  leg- 
islation such  as  that  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  proposes,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  the  Discount  Vise,  Quality  Is  Squeezed 
Out 
Every  housewife  knows  the  Important  part 
of  any  "bargain"  is  quality,  not  price. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised 
in  the  debate  on  the  quality  stabilization 
■  bin,  now  before  Congress:  What  happens  to 
quality  of  a  national  brand  name  product 
when  it  Is  used  by  discounters  In  ruthless 
price  wars  and  balt-and-swltch  advertising? 
The  answer  Is  well -documented  In  con- 
gressional testimony^ 

First,  the  product  becomes  {M-ofltless  to  the 
established  Independent  merchants,  and  Is 
abandoned  by  them.  Then,  as  the  discount- 
er against  oontrcrt  of  the  lion's  share  of  the 
retail  market  for  the  well-known  brand,  the 
manufacturer  finds  himself  caught  In  a  vise. 
The  discounter  exerts  relentless  pressiu-e  for 
an  ever  better  deal.  With  virtual  monopoly 
control,  now  that  the  established  retail  out- 
lets In  the  community  have  been  destroyed, 
the  discounter,  too,  may  threaten  to  abandon 
the  product  unless  the  manufacturer  comes 
to  his  terms. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
counter,-the  manufacturer  must  cut  costs 
or  get  out  of  the  market. 

His  first  move  has  been  to  try  to  increase 
plant  and  marketing  efficiency.  But  there 
la  a  minimum  price  to  discounters  below 
which  a  manufacturer  cannot  go  without 
cutting  the  quality  of  the  product.  If  he 
reaches  this  point  and  the  company  still 
cannot  make  a  profit,  he  Is  likely  to  do  some 
or  all  of  the  following: 

Cut  the  number  of  quality  Inspectors 
along  the  assembly  line,  substitute  cheaper 
labor  and  otherwise  reduce  the  payroll. 

Reduce  requirements  for  accuracy  of  fits 
and  dimensions  of  working  parts  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  waste. 
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Substitute  cheaper.  Inferior  materials. 
Eliminate  extra  coats  of  protective  exterior 
finish. 

Cut  down  the  number  of  fastenings,  seams, 
weld  spots,  rivets,  screws,  etc. 

Under  these  conditions  the  constimer,  the 
conununlty,  the  economy,  labor,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  ethical  retailer— all  take  a 
beating.  Quality  Is  lowered  and  mainte- 
nance costs  skyrocket;  wages  and  Jobs  are 
lost:  a  brand  name  reputation  for  value  Is 
depreciated,  and  the  community  has  lost 
the  service  of  those  ethical  merchants  who 
have  had  to  go  out  of  business  In  the  face 
of  ruthless  competition  from  giant  discount 
chains. 

This  Is  only  one  aspect  of  a  dangerous 
economic  situation  which  has  led  a  large 
number  of  Congressional  leaders  from  both 
parties  to  sponsor  the  Quality  Stabilization 
BUI.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  give  practical 
effect  to  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion that  the  maniifacturer  of  a  national 
brand  name  product  has  a  continuing  prop- 
erty right  In  that  name;  that  he  should  have 
the  right  to  protect  it  from  abuse  or  mis- 
representation. 


Proceediii|[s  in  Memory  of  Hon.  Francis 
E;  Walter  in  the  U.S.  Dutrict  Conrt 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  proceedings 
in  memory  of  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Clary, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  C.  Body,  and  the 
Honorable  George  A.  Welsh,  participated. 
The  memorial  tribute  reads  as  follows: 
Judge  Welsh 

Judge  Clary.  This  couit  has  been  con- 
vened In  a  short  special  session  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  a  great  American 
and  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  XJS.  Dis- 
trict Court  fOT  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  late  Honorable  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter. One  of  his  friends  for  decades  was  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Judge  Welsh,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  if  he  will  not  say  a  few 
words  about  our  late  and  lamented  friend 

Judge  Welsh.  Judge  Clary  and  gueets  I 
first  met  Congressman  Walter  Immediately 
after  his  election.  He  came  the  year  after 
I  left  the  Congress  to  come  on  this  bench 
I  was  a  Republican;  he  was  a  Democrat  i 
followed  his  activities  closely  becatise  I  had 
mutual  friends  that  were  associated  with 
him  most  intimately,  and  we  grew  into  a 
little  compact  group  of  mutual  friends  of 
varying  political  views  but  with  hannonjous 
objectives  as  to  the  way  our  Nation  should 
press  forward  in  certain  fields.  He  was  such 
a  genuine  person  that  no  matter  what  divi- 


sion of  thought  there  was  between  him  and 
his  friends,  there  was  never  anything  but 
the  warmest  personal  contact  between  him 
and  those  friends. 

I  think— and  I  am  saying  this  with  words 
that  I  weigh  very  carefuUy— based  upon  my 
own  experience  of  10  years  in  the  Congress 
and  my  famUiarlty  with  Congressmen  from 
the  48  different  States  that  then  existed,  that 
there  was  never  in  my  memory  a  better  Con- 
gressman than  Francis  E.  Walter.  He  was  a 
Congressman  who  had  as  his  first  objective 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  and  sec- 
ondly a  keen  desire  to  serve  his  own  district, 
which  was  pardonable,  and  for  which  he  was 
chosen.  A  Member  of  Congress  Is  a  represen- 
tative or  ambassador  from  his  district,  and 
he  cannot  alwajrs  set  up  his  own  personal 
views  against  the  views  of  his  district.  If  he 
does,  he  won't  be  a  Congressman  very  long. 

He  was  the  second  member  in  seniority  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Congressman  Cel- 
leh  Is  the  chairman  and  Frank  came  second, 
and  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  work 
on  that  committee.  His  wOTk  there  was  not 
as  spectacular  as  his  work  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  but 
It  was  work  that  was  far  more  important.  If 
I  may  say  so,  and  it  reqiilred  the  use  of  the 
Judgment  that  he  possessed,  his  forward- 
looking  views,  and  his  philosophy  of  human 
government.  He  had  that  to  a  great  degree. 
That  position  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
made  him  especially  helpful  to  the  Federal 
courts;  and  Judge  Clary,  I  think  It  Is  a  fine 
thing  for  you  to  recognize  the  work  that  he 
has  done  In  his  position  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Fedo^  courts. 

His  views  were  respected  because  he  had 
such  vast  experience.  He  was  not  Just  one 
vote  on  that  committee.  When  Frank 
Walter  spoke  and  advocated  something, 
people  knew  that  he  was  speaking  from  ex- 
perience and  from  the  desire  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  Judiciary,  and  I  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  and  as  a  former  Member  of 
Congress  want  to  pay  that  respect  to  Frank  E 
Walter. 

I  have  visited  Congress  regularly,  and  I 
have  gone  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  meet  some  of  the  old  survivors  from  the 
vast  army  of  friends  that  I  used  to  have  on 
both  sides  of  the  hall,  and  when  I  did,  I 
was  the  guest  of  Congressman  Walter  and 
we  would  lunch  together,  and  we  would  go 
around  and  call  on  mutual  friends  In  the 
Congress,  and  in  those  Journeys  and  wander- 
ings around  it  was  of  Interest  to  me  to  see 
the  affection  that  came  to  him  from  what 
down  in  the  country  we  used  to  call  the 
hired  help,  the  men  who  perform  the  routine 
duties  of  Congress— the  page  boys,  the  dif- 
ferent clerks,  the  elevator  men — all  who 
helped  make  Congress  livable  physically 
Their  eyes  would  light  up,  and  the  smile  that 
would  come  to  their  faces  would  show  the 
spontaneous  affection  that  they  had  for  him 
He  never  was  aloof  in  any  way,  and  they 
Just  greeted  him  as  a  young  man  would  greet 
a  father.  That  was  the  attitude  that  they 
had  toward  him.  It  was  a  great  tribute  to 
him. 

Now  he  is  gone,  and  I  don't  know  who  will 
succeed  him,  whether  there  will  be  a  special 
election  or  not,  but  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  a  valuable  representative  of  the 
State  in  Congress,  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
true  American. 

Just  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this 
The  work  that  he  did  on  that  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was  in  a 
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know  that  not  only  the  three  of  us  here,  but 
the  whole  U.S.  district  court  Joins  with  us  In 
extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and   to  his  dear   friends. 

JrrDGE    Cl-AKY 

Judge  Clabt.  Thank  you.  Judge  Body. 

Judge  Welsh,  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story 
now  which  I  haven't  told  before  to  anybody. 
I  was  in  Washington  on  the  19th  of  February 
of  this  year  on  important  court  business.  I 
was  in  the  Supreme  Court  Building  and  saw 
the  Administrator  of  the  Courts.  Mr.  Olney. 
and  from  there  I  walked  over  to  the  Old 
House  OfBce  Building,  and  I  walked  into  the 
Congressman's  ofllce  to  extend  my  greetings 
to  him  through  his  talented  administrative 
assistant,  Mrs.  Ruth  Miskell.  I  told  her  that 
I  wouldn't  hold  her  but  for  a  minute,  that 
I  merely  wanted  to  send  word  to  the  Con- 
gressman that  having  been  In  Washington, 
as  usual.  I  dropped  by  to  extend  my  regards, 
and  to  my  amazement  she  said,  "Would  you 
like  to  see  him?"  He  was  In  his  office  that 
day  for  the  first  time  In  weeks  or  months. 

My  son  was  with  me,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  him  to  the  Congressman. 
The  Congressman  invited  us  into  his  office, 
and  busy  as  he  was,  he  spent  a  half  hotu*  with 
us  reminiscing  about  many  things,  and  one 
of  the  things  he  said  very  casually  was,  "You 
know,  in  addition  to  this  cheet  condition  of 
mine,  I  have  leukemia."  He  said  it  just  as 
casually  as  if  he  said  he  was  going  out  to  the 
ball  game;  and  he  wasn't  afraid,  and  I  am 
suie  that  he  knew  what  was  coining.  That 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  though  I  have 
corresponded  with  him  since. 

One  of  the  great  attributes  of  Tad  Walter 
was  his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  to  his 
State.  He  never  jmseed  Statuary  Hall  In  the 
Capitol  without  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  statue  of  the  first  Speciker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  came  from 
his  own  congressional  district,  Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg.  He  would  point  It  out  and  tell 
the  dramatic  story  of  how  that  clergyman 
exhorted  his  flock  to  join  the  American  cause 
for  Independence,  who  took  off  his  clerical 
garb  and  showed  himself  In  the  uniform  of 
a  major  general  of  the  Revolutionary  forces. 

On  the  26th  day  of  May  of  this  year  Con- 
gressman Walter  was  69  years  of  age,  and 
practically  the  first  10  f>agee  of  this  copy  of 
the  CoNGSESsioNAi,  Rxcoao  are  filled  with 
tributes  from  both  sides  of  the  hall,  and  they 
tell  better  than  I  ever  oould  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country.  These  pages  disclose  that 
he  and  one  other  p>erson  of  a  special  sub- 
oonunlttee  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Marshall  plan,  which  did 
so  much  to  save  Western  Europe  from  com- 
munism. That  is  something  I  never  knew, 
and  I  think  that  Is  a  wondM^ul  tribute  to  a 
great  statesman.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  as  we 
all  know,  and  I  recall  the  warmth  of  his 
nature  and  his  friendliness. 

1  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  work  on  be- 
half of  the  courts.  He  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  to  raise  Judicial  salaries.  It  was 
he  who  fought  for  improvements  in  this 
building  when  conditions  were  such  that  we 
couldn't  get  improvements,  and  It  was  he 
who  fought — side  by  side  with  others,  of 
course — but  It  was  his  direction,  I  believe, 
that  brought  about  the  final  decision  to 
build  a  new  courthouse  at  Sixth  and  Market 
Streets.  For  that,  of  course,  we  will  always 
be  grateful. 

I  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  The  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  most  forceful  pro- 
ponent of  the  work  of  the  Judiciary  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  whatever  facet 
of  Congress  it  was  necessary  to  approach  for 
the  advancement  of  the  court  of  this  district. 
America  has  lost  a  great  statesman.  Penn- 
sylvania has  lost  a  great  son  and  citizen; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  court,  and  with  the 
acquiescence  of  you,  Judge  Welsh,  and  you. 


Judge  Body,  I  shall  direct  that  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting  be  transcribed  and  filed  In 
the  permanent  records  of  the  court  and  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Judge  Welsh.  I  am  glad  you  are  doing 
that,    and   I   heartily  Join    in    that    request. 

Judge  Clart.  This  special  session  Is  ad- 
journed. 

( Adjoiu'ned  at  10:30  a.m.) 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Coughlin,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  MlssUes  and  Rockets  maga- 
zine, February  17,  1964,  raising  questions 
regarding  the  proposed  NASA  research 
center.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  Boston  Centxb 

We  have  now  entered  a  suspenseful  45- 
day  period  in  which  Congress  must  decide 
If  It  will  act  on  the  latest  recommendation 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration regarding  Its  proposed  elec- 
tronics research  center. 

Last  year,  NASA  proposed  that  the  t50 
million  center  be  located  in  the  Boston  area. 
Congress  asked  the  space  agency  for  further 
Justification  of  the  center  and  Its  location. 

After  a  series  of  presentations  by  other 
Interested  areas,  NASA  Administrator  James 
Webb  has  reaffirmed  the  agency's  choice  of 
Boston  as  the  preferred  site — to  the  surprise 
of  almost  no  one. 

NASA  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  on 
this  basis  If  the  recommendation  Is  not  ve- 
toed by  Congress  within  45  days. 

We  favor  such  a  veto. 

We  favor  it  on  an  issue  far  more  funda- 
mental than  that  of  location.  We  do  not 
believe  NASA  has  submitted  convincing 
proof  of  the  need  for  such  a  center. 

We  have  read  the  space  agency's  detailed 
Justification.  We  have  talked  to  responsible 
electronics  authorities  in  both  Industry  and 
Government.  We  have,  within  the  past 
week,  talked  to  corporate  officers  of  a  num- 
ber of  electronics  firms  In  the  Boston  area. 
These  have  been  firms  which,  in  some  cases, 
have  sup]X)rted  the  move  to  bring  a  NASA 
electronics  center  to  Boston. 

More  than  one  of  these  officials  has  ad- 
mitted, in  effect:  "We  do  not  see  any  re- 
quirement for  such  a  center.  But  If  there 
is  to  be  one,  and  it  appears  there  Is,  then 
we  want  it  In  the  Boston  area." 

The  reason  for  this  Is  frankly  expressed 
self-interest.  Many  Massachusetts  electron- 
ic firms  at  first  feared,  and  openly  opposed, 
establishment  of  the  Center  In  their  back- 
yard. The  reason:  concern  over  competition 
for  scientific  talent. 

On  further  examination,  this  fear  faded 
with  the  realization  that  establishment  of 
the  Center  nearby  undoubtedly  would  lead  to 
more  business  for  firms  in  the  Boston  area. 
Despite  NASA  pledges  that  its  principal  con- 
cern would  be  inhouse  research,  the  his- 
tory of  such  enterprises  in  the  past  indi- 
cated it  soon  would  be  turning  to  more  am- 
bitious projects. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  num- 
ber of  Boston  area  firms  have  campaigned 
both  quietly  and  effectively  in  behalf  of  the 
Center.  More  of  a  surprise,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  this  campaign  will  answer  with  an 
honest  negative  the  basic  question  of  wheth- 
er such  a  center  really  is  needed. 

That  NASA  needs  an  additional  electronic 
capability,  particularly  one  to  provide  in- 
creased reliability,  is  not  questioned.  But 
NASA  has  not  built  a  convincing  case  that 
this  caplbllity  should  be  isolated  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation,  far  from  the  NASA  Cen- 
ters deeply  engaged  in  manned  and  un- 
manned fiight  programs. 

If  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  should  be  devoted  to  strengthen- 
ing electronic  know-how  at  the  program- 
oriented  Centers  where  it  is  directly  appli- 
cable. 

NASA's  own  plea  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed Oenter,  that  electronics  makes  up  at 
least  70  percent  of  each  space  vehicle.  Is  In 
itself  an  argument  for  building  this  capabil- 
ity at  the  existing  Centers,  not  at  an  aca- 
demic cell  placed  conveniently  near  the  fine 
universities  of  the  Northeast. 

A  further  argvunent  against  the  proposed 
new  facility  is  that  it  comes  too  late  in  time 
to  contribute  in  any  substantial  manner  to 
the  Apollo  program.  If  we  can  go  to  the 
moon  without  It,  we  can  do  a  number  of 
other  things  without  It.  Under  any  NASA 
budget,  and  particularly  under  the  present 
severely  restricted  space  agency  budget,  the 
proposed  Electronic  Center  is  a  luxury  we 
can  ill  afford.  Congress  should  act  to  kill  It 
during  this  46-day  period. 

Our  deep  concern  continues,  not  only  with 
this  facility,  but  with  the  proliferation  of 
organizations  In  the  university,  nonprofit, 
and  Government  fields  which  are  doing  work 
which  can  be  done  more  effectively  by  pri- 
vate Industry. 

The  necessity  of  staying  in  business,  and 
showing  a  profit  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  is  a  powerful  motivating 
foroe  toward  an  economic  and  effective  oper- 
ation. 

Consider,  then,  the  recruiting  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  26 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  naval  laboratories  in 
the  Washington.  DC,  area.  ThU  offered  a 
promising  future  "free  from  the  job-per- 
manenoe  worries  that  plague  the  defense  in- 
dustry these  days." 

We  suggest  you  read  that  novel  and  in- 
teresting thought  again.  The  naval  labo- 
ratories— the  naval  laboratories,  mind  you 

are  free  of  the  imcertalnty  siuroundlng  a 
fiuctuatlng  military  budget.  Nor  is  this  just 
research  activity.  At  the  Naval  Propellant 
Plant,  for  example,  "t4iey  manufacture,  in- 
spect, test,  and  deliver  missile  propulsion 
imlts,  too." 

Industry  frequently  concerns  Itself  with 
the  role  of  the  nonprofit  corporation.  Yet 
Dr.  c.  W.  Halligan,  president  of  Mitre  Corp.. 
had  a  word  to  say  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Indus- 
trial Research  which  might  be  very  applica- 
ble to  the  Navy  activity  deecribed  above.  He 
said:  "The  company  must  not  take  on  work 
that  can  be  done  more  appropriately  by  other 
available  sources.  The  company  must  avoid 
extending  the  scope  of  its  work  Into  areas 
that  belong  to  others.  This  is  eq>eclally  true 
of  the  prc^>er  fields  of  industry,  such  as  de- 
tailed design  and  mantifactiu*." 

We  suggest  that  the  Navy,  engaging  In  the 
manufacture  of  missile  proptilslon  imlts 
while  attempting  to  lure  talent  ftxxn  Indus- 
try with  promises  otf  freedom  from  the  "job- 
permanence  worries"  plaguing  that  same  In- 
dustry, U  perverting  the  ft-ee  enterprise  sys- 
tem it  serves. 

Someone  sihould  be  horsewhipped  for  this, 
as   the  country  editors  used  to  aay.     Then 


another  country  Implement,  the  ax,  should 
be  used  on  NASA's  proposed  electronic  re- 
search center,  on  the  U.S.  naval  laboratories 
and  on  a  great  many  more  of  these  swollen 
parasites  on  the  free  enterprise  system. 

WnxxAM  J.  Coughlin. 


EconomUtt  Playing  With  Our  Lives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent issuance  of  the  new  $1  Federal  Re- 
serve note  has  brought  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  comment  from  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  News  in  its  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1964.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economists    Playing    Wcth    Ou«   Livbs 

The  new  $1  Federal  Reserve  note  has 
aroused  much  comment  since  it  first  ap- 
peared in  circulation  recently.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  comment  has  to  do  with 
the  relatively  unimportant  artistry  of  the 
bill's  design. 

If  you  re€ul  the  fine  print,  you'll  discover 
it  Is  the  first  cxirrency  in  U.S.  history  that 
can  accurately  be  labeled  "fiat  money."  The 
new  notes  simply  state:  "The  United  States 
of  America — One  Dollar."  Older  notes  state: 
"The  United  States  of  America  will  pay  to 
the  bearer  on  demand  XXX  dollars." 

The  latter  at  least  crffered  some  hope  that 
there  was  enough  gold  at  Fort  Knox  to  back 
up  the  piece  of  paper  In  hand.  The  new 
note  makes  no  pretense  at  such  backing. 

True,  the  new  .Issue  U  considered  legal 
tender  for  all  public  and  private  debts — but 
makes  no  claim  to  being  "redeemable  in  law- 
ful money  at  the  U.8.  Treasury  or  at  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank,"  as  does  our  other 
currency. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  alleviate  con- 
cern over  the  new  "flat"  money  (money  that 
has  no  Inherent  value).  A  number  of  so- 
called  "economists"  claim  the  Nation  has 
survived  fiat  money  before.  And  they  point 
to  the  issues  of  paper  currency  in  1813  to 
1814. 

But  these  issues  were  not  legal  tender. 
In  addition,  most  were  convertible  Into  U.S. 
bonds,  with  Interest  and  principal  both  pay- 
able in  gold.  Even  so.  these  "greenbacks" 
depreciated  from  the  beginning  and,  at  one 
time,  reached  a  gold  value  of  less  than  39 
cents. 

Another  contention  by  the  "experts"  is 
that  since  the  new  notes  are  Included  among 
the  liabilities  tor  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  must  maintain  26  percent  reserves  in 
gold,  the  new  dollars  are  In  a  way,  backed  by 
gold.  This  balloon  gets  pricked  by  PRS 
Chairman  McChesney  Martin's  past  assertion 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  use  all  Its 
gold  If  necessary  to  meet  foreign  demand 
claims.  Where  would  this  leave  our  domes- 
tic dollars? 

We  can  arrive  at  a  worthwhile  and  equita- 
ble solution  by  asking  scHne  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  giving  their  answers. 

First,  why  was  It  considered  necessary  to 
print  fiat  money?     To  further  Inflate  the 


Nation's  currency,  of  course.  Why  was  fur- 
ther Inflation  necessary?  Because  of  the 
disapp>earance  of  dollars  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. What  causes  this  flow  of  dollars  and 
gold  away  from  the  United  States?  Among 
them,  foreign-aid  and  the  very  Inflation  gen- 
erated by  flat  money. 

What  steps,  then,  can  be  taken  to  correct 
this  dangerous  situation? 

First,  we  could  kill  the  foreign  giveaway 
program  and  thereby  drastically  reduce  this 
outflow  of  unproductive  dollars.  Secondly, 
there  must  be  an  immediate  end  to  un- 
balanced budgets  and  a  rapid  start  made  to- 
ward paying  off  our  national  debt.  This 
would  withdraw  from  circulation  a  good 
share  of  the  inflationary  fiat  money. 

Lastly,  every  American  should  have  the 
right  to  own  gold,  if  he  chooses.  This  would 
protect  the  citizen  against  the  politician's 
flat  money  whims;  and  would  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  adhere  to  a  sane  flscal  policy. 

The  "economists"  have  been  playing  with 
oiir  earnings  and  our  lives  long  enough. 
Now  let's  return  to  reality. 


Special  Delivery  From  HetTea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord,  I  include  there- 
in a  poem  written  by  Cynthia  Rowe,  of 
Seton  High  School,  commemorating  the 
death  of  our  Mite  and  beloved  President, 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  emotions  of  a  great  people  are  ex- 
pressed in  their  poetry.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  include  this  poem  by  Cynthia  Rowe 
among  the  tributes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  President  Kennedy: 
Special  Delivery  Fkom  Heaven  to  the  Ken- 
lODT  Family  From  John  Fixzoeralo  Ken- 
nedy 

( By  Cynthia  Rowe) 
Sorry  I  had  to  leave  right  away. 
I  look  down  and  smile  at  you  every  day. 
Little  Patrick  says  to  say  "Hi." 
"I  love  you.  I'm  Happy. 
So  please  don't  cry." 

And.  Caroline,  I'd  like  to  say. 

How  proud  Daddy  was  of  you  that  day. 

When  you  stood  like  a  lady 

And  watched  me  go  by. 

And  doing  like  Mommy,  you  tried  not  to  cry. 

John-John,  now.  you're  the  big  man; 

Take  care  of  Mommy  the  best  that  you  can. 

You  were  Just  like  a  soldier; 

That  salute  was  so  brave. 

Thanks  for  the  flag  that  you  put  on  my  grave. 

And,  Jackie,  I  had  no  time  for  Good-byes, 

But  I'm  sure  you  could  see 

The  "Farewell"  in  my  eyes. 

Watch  over  the  children 

And  love  them  for  me, 

111  treasure  your  love  through  eternity. 

So  please  carry  on  as  you  did  before, 
TiU  all  of  us  meet  on  Heaven's  bright  shore. 
Remember  I  love  you,  remember  I  care; 
I'll  always  be  with  you, 
Though  you  don't  see  me  there. 
Love. 

Jack. 
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$ION  OP  REBCARKS 

OF 


EXTENI 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


GMtapo 


or  mnr 

IN  THB  HODbX  OF  RSPRB8ENTATIVES 

Monde  y.  February  17. 1964 


Mr.    DEROIDNIAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
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Press  International  that  Nevada  Uember*  of 
Ckmgreas  bad  gone  to  President  Johnson — 
himself  a  lifelong  antagonist  of  all  forms  of 
llUclt  Federal  sno<^plng — to  protest  reported 
I'ederal  wiretapping  In  both  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno,  even  before  the  Levlnson  affair.  UPI 
reports  that  Senator  Howakd  Cannon,  of 
Nevada,  had  then  been  assured  by  a  Justice 
Department  offlclal  that  there  would  be  no 
Federal  wiretapping  In  that  State. 

HANDED    STTBPENA 

And  to  add  to  all  this  unpleasant  and  dis- 
turbing business,  Levlnson,  in  the  midst  of 
his  appearance  before  the  committee  in  the 
Baker  case,  is  handed  a  subpena  in  an  in- 
come-tax Investigation  by  a  Federal  agent 
who  Invades  the  very  Senate  without  its 
knowledge  or  permission  to  work  this  bla- 
tantly Intimidating  unfairness  to  a  Senate 
witness. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  in  all  this  Is  that 
good  intentions  are  no  substitutes  for  cor- 
rect Federal  procedures.  For  unless  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  of  us — including, 
and  even  partlcutarly  including,  the  Cohns 
and  Levlnsons,  whatever  their  real  or  alleged 
sins — are  kept  safe,  the  rights  of  none  of  us 
can  be  guaranteed  in  the  end. 

The  understandable  and  proper  desire  of 
Federal  agents  and  prosecutors  to  enforce 
the  law  must  not  be  further  confused  with 
the  fateful  duty  of  these  agents  and  prose - 
cutcH^  to  uphold  something  else  called  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Little  Nations  Mock  Our  Useless  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berlain appeared  in  the  March  9  issue  of 
the  New  York  Journal. 

This  article  presents  a  new  theory  as 
to  our  problems  and  one  well  worth  con- 
sidering. It  may  well  be  that  our  de- 
fense techniques  are  too  big  and  too  un- 
tried and  that  we  are  suffering  from  a 
case  of  giantism.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
become  the  modem  Gulliver  and  that 
we  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Lilliputians 
of  today  who  are  already  nibbling  us, 
maybe  to  death. 

LmxE   Nations   Mock   Oxtr   Useless   PowtR 
( By  John  Chamberlain ) 

So  we  have  a  new  secret  Jet  aircraft  that 
can  fly  2,000  miles  an  hour  at  70.000  feet. 
But  does  that  make  Khrushchev,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  Pldel  Castro,  or  Sukarno  shake  in  his 
boots?     How  could  iV? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  more  formidable 
our  armaments  become,  the  more  powerless 
we  are.  The  reason  Is  that  we  are  desper- 
ately afraid  of  our  own  strength.  We  are 
fearful  of  undertaking  even  the  smallest  of 
mUltary  operations  lest  we  escalate  the  skir- 
mish into  something  which  might  require 
the  use  of  a  couple  of  our  big  sticks. 

So  we  continue,  as  the  saying  goes,  to 
be  nibbled  to  death  by  two-bit  countries 
that  can  hardly  offer  an  air  force  of  DC-3's 
to  covmter  our  new  three-tlmes-the-speed- 
of -sound  plane. 

It  is  a  fantasy  world  in  which  a  mUitary 
biidget  of  $50  billion  a  year  can't  cope  with 
the  likes  of  Zanzibar,  N<»-th  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba.  Castro  laughs  at  our  atom  armory 
and    our    mighty    air    fleet.    What    would 


really  cause  him  to  flip  would  be  the  news 
that  we  had  sold  some  old  condemned  planes 
and  some  sawed-off  shotguns  to  antl-Castro- 
Ites  In  Nicaragua,  meanwhile  granting  bel. 
Ugerant  rights  to  a  democratic  Cuban  coun- 
cil situated  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean. 

We  live  In  an  age  in  which  all  of  the  old 
military  axioms  are  neglected.  In  the  old 
days,  a  power  such  as  Soviet  Russia  would 
think  twice  before  ccnnmlttlng  some  20,000 
of  it's  trained  military  men  to  an  island 
that  could  be  blockaded  by  a  great  naval 
power  with  bcwes  only  a  few  miles  away. 
But  today.  Islands  are  aU  the  rage. 

The  Communists  have  moved  In  on  Cuba 
and  Zanzibar,  and  are  making  eyes  at  Cyprus. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  they  control 
the  seas  nowhere. 

Since  the  Investigating  committee  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has  authen- 
ticated the  report  that  Fidel  Castro  landed 
a  cargo  of  submachine  guns  and  automatic 
rifles  In  Venezuela  In  an  attempt  to  disrupt 
the  recent  presidential  election  In  that 
country,  there  would  be  perfect  reckon  for 
imposing  a  total  Inter-Amerlcan  blockade 
of  Cuba  that  would  dry  up  all  cwmnerce 
with  the  island. 

Maybe  such  countries  as  Mexico  and  Brazil 
wouldn't  commit  their  ships  and  air  force 
to  the  blockade.  But  if  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  willing  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Venezuela's  Betancourt  In  promoting 
a  quarantine  of  Cuba,  why  should  Washing- 
ton desist?  It  would  not  be  unilateral  action 
by  the  possessor  of  the  biggest  armory  of 
atom  bombs  and  the  fastest  Jet  plane  In  the 
world. 

One  supposes,  however,  that  we  are  too 
fearful  of  our  own  strength  to  lend  or  lease 
a  bit  of  it  to  a  small  nation  like  Venezuela. 
In  South  Vietnam  we  have  not  dared  to 
train  a  counter-guerilla  force  capable  of  giv- 
ing the  Communists  a  dose  of  their  own 
medicine  in  North  Vietnam.  We  act  neither 
by  the  old  military  axioms  nor  by  the  new 
ones.  And  the  mice  continue  to  nibble  us 
to  death  everywhere  around  the  cold  war 
periphery. 

Just  recently  I  dipped  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cuban  crisis  of  the  late  1890's. 
Even  before  we  became  embroiled  with  Spain 
over  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  we 
recognized  the  exile  government  of  the 
Cuban  patriot  Jose  Marti.  We  permitted 
him,  as  a  legally  Jiistifled  belligerent,  to  buy 
arms,  to  recruit  volunteer  troops,  and  to  do 
other  things  which  Khrushchev  always  per- 
mits his  recognized  "forces  of  liberation"  to 
do  wherever  they  are. 

Why  doesn't  the  Johnson  administration 
brush  up  on  the  history  of  our  recognition 
of  Jose  Marti?  With  the  help  of  Venezuela, 
and  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  the 
anti-Castro  Cubans  might  still  win  their  own 
flght  without  requiring  Washington  to  dust 
off  any  classic  military  axioms  of  Clausewitz. 


Quettionnairt  reavlt* 


Qaestioiiiiaire  Remits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjxois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  of  December  30,  1963, 
which  was  mailed  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
constituents  of  my  district.  Of  a  mail- 
ing of  approximately  70.000,  16.000  re- 
sponses were  received. 

The  results  follow ;  * 


Yes 


No 


y  ShoSd  Go^wrmnent  fpendta*  be  oU  U.  wmpensate  tor  any  Federal  tax  ndwMcnT... 


_aanee  sucli  careT - 

(c)  Or-do  .ou^fTrp-^^rv'ii^u^.i^^^^Kir^  - 
Do  you  believe  that  foreign  aid  spending  should  be— 

(a)  Reduced  substantially? '"" 

(b)  Increased 


(el  Expanded  In  Latin  America? ;-;- 


Do  you  believe  the  mtemational  Communist  conspiracy 

of  the  United  States? ^ ----- 

^■•"S  °A£V^°t^b^.Su^o2i:rin'dWuS'p";^^^^^       m^datory  land  retln-m.-nt- 

m  strictly  regulated  farm  economy?--.  

(h)  Moderate  and  flexible  price  supports,   ,«.—._,   —"_-„-, 
ID)  Mooraw  ^^^j^^^^^^,  of'oovemment  from  the  farm  economy? 

Do  you  favor  Federal  ctvU  rights  legislation— 

(a)  Topro'***^.*'^?'?}/*?-!''!^-."  


voluntary  large-scale  land  retirement— a 


S  To^^lt^^nnrenfsK'S'tVe  Civ«  m^^^ 
(d)  To  use  the  Interstate  commerce  ( 


.  clause  of  the  ConstltutKm  toenlorce  access  to  public 


e. 

10. 


11. 
13, 
13. 

14 


acoonunodations? ---  _    .,     , 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  United  Nations  effective?...- 

Do  you  (avor  Federal  funds  for—   ,      ^     ,         .     „„„„, 
(a)  Public  elementary  and  high  school  con.structlon?.---. 
b)  Public  elementary  and  high  school  teachers'  salaries? 
(c)  Aid  to  private  elementary  «>d  high  schoo^? 
uo  you  favor  congre-sslonal  approval  of  »1?6.«»^,;' 
Should  the  United  Sutes  grant  diplomatic  rcMgnltlon 


DO  r^tVrr^^=ap;;;fyal  of'ip\6^J-^t^  Shelter  program' 

'^^  ^Ue'ieX»STele»rm;fc'S^r.t*?  rheV^tLnf  aid  his  executive 


66 

02 

2B 

26 
78 


4 

35 

2 

85 


01 

87 
28 
31 

27 
42 


21 

44 

4 

65 

68 
17 

0 
03 
63 
04 

11 


86 


No 

opln- 

loa 


14 

11 

4 

6 

16 

6 

3 

3 

12 

4 


10 
(H 
61 

fiO 
61 


agencies?... ; 

^°  ^"^  |?Xr^e^pIoy^Mi^^rs  of  Congress,  and  Federal  judges?. 


(a) 


(b)  Only  Federal  employees? :  -^  -  y  -   ,  •  "^  '^j' 

\c)  Only  Members  ofCongress  and  Federal  judges?. 
(d)  None?. 


39 

69 

20 

77 

18 

79 

19 

71 

14 

80 

68 

32 

24 

66 

20 

67 

9 

68 

51 

30 

3 

8 
18 

13 


2 
3 
3 

10 
6 

10 

20 
23 
23 
19 


not 
to 


New  York  Time*  Urfe*  Confrett  To  Take 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Report  Ara 
Gmde  to  Economic  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissoTTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
March  7  editomal  enUtled  "Light  on  the 
Economy,"  the  New  York  Times  takes 
note  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Joint 
Econwnic  Committee  released  March  2 
and  calls  it  one  of  its  most  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  efforts.  Pointing  out 
that  both  the  majority  and  minority 
views  are  happily  free  of  hyperbolic 
cliches  the  Times  says  that  both  sides 
have  done  their  economic  homework, 
with  the  minority  offering  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
balance  of  payments,  poverty,  and  unem- 
ployment. 

As  the  senior  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  heartily  second  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Times  that  legislative  de- 
bate and  decisions  on  economic  policy 
will  be  enhanced  if  the  committee's  re- 
port gets  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Light  on  the  Bcxjnomt 
Congress  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
no  legislative  powers.  But  its  members  have 
conscientiously  sought  to  educate  themselves 
and  the  Nation  on  the  problems  confronting 
the  economy.    Its  latest  study,  a  review  ol 


reveal   a 
economic 


the  President's  Economic  Report,  U  one  of  its 
moat  intelligent  and  thoughtful  efforta. 
Both  the  majority  and  minority  views  are 
happUy  free  of  hyperbolic  cliches.  Instead, 
they  offer  concise  critiques  that 
thorough  acceptance  of  modwn 
theory. 

The  Democratic  majority  generaUy  sup- 
ports the  stlmiUatlve  poUcles  of  the  adminis- 
tration. However.  It  calls  for  more  stress  on 
international  cooperation  In  eliminating  the 
U.S.  balanoe-of -payments  deficit  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  monetary  expansion  as  long 
as  there  is  no  clear  threat  of  Inflation.  It 
also  points  out  that  the  passage  of  tax  cuts 
does  not  lessen  the  need  for  basic  reforms  of 
the  tax  structure. 

The  minority  offers  alternative  solutions 
to  the  problems  posed  by  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, poverty  and  unemployment.  Senator 
jAvrrs  adds  a  series  of  new  proposals  to  en- 
list private  enterprise  in  the  flght  against 
poverty. 

This  report  makes  clear  that  both  sides 
have  done  their  economic  homework.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers,  but 
they  make  a  contribution  by  shedding  light 
on  the  problems  and  by  their  clear-cut  state- 
ments of  differing  viewpoints  on  how  to  solve 
them.  Legislative  debate  and  decisions  on 
economic  poUcy  wUl  be  enhanced  if  the  com- 
mittee's report  gets  the  attention  It  deserves 
from  Congress. 


from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  February 

2e,  1064: 

STaAioHT  ANSwn  N«d«i>— What  Is  Polict  in 

VXETirAK?  / 

When  an  offlclal  with  the  preatlge  ot  Sen- 
ator  MiKt  Manstuld,  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
speaks  on  foreign  poUcy  it  mtist  be  assumed 
he  represents  the  administration  or  Is  seek- 
ing a  pubUc  reaction  to  a  poUcy  matter  the 
administration  does  not  wish  to  offw  It- 
self. 

Senator  Mahsfhu)  has  pubUcly  urged  sup- 
port for  the  French  proposal  to  neutralUie 
southeast  Asia;  spoke  against  military  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  said  the  notional  Interest  requires 
no  further  ocwnmltment  In  that  area. 

His  proposals  gain  weight  as  pt^cy  state- 
ments becavjse  President  Jotonson  also  has 
said  he  wUl  listen  with  sympathy  to  French 
proposals  of  neutrality  for  southeast  Asia. 

The  picture,  however,  gets  cloudy  last. 
The  President  also  has  said  we  wlU  not  with- 
draw from  southeast  Asia,  "because  we  are 
willing  to  yield  that  piurt  of  the  world 
«  •  •  ocnununlani."  In  Saigon,  Am- 
bassador Lodge  h«B  predicted  a  long  and 
continuing  struggle. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  mean- 
while has  been  ordered  to  make  his  second 
visit  to  Saigon  to  survey  the  anti-Commu- 
nist operation  and  possibly  recommend 
changes  In  our  policy  there. 

Obviously  the  United  States  Is  planning 
a  major  policy  change  toward  Involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  but  the  official  word  hasn't 
reached  all  the  troops  yet. 

If  the  United  States  withdraws  its  sup- 
port to  soldiers  of  free  South  Vietnam,  or 
if  it  neutralizes  the  area,  Peiplng  wUl  win  its 
first  major  victory  In  the  l\ikewarm  war. 

More  Is  at  stake  than  the  freedom  cd  14 
million  persons  In  South  Vietnam.  Red 
China  must  prove  to  other  communistic  na- 
tions that  its  hard  Une  against  democracy 
Is  a  winning  <me,  further  discrediting  the 
current  soft  sales  pitch  used  by  Russia.  The 
loss  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  beginning  would 
be  the  loBB  of  freedom  for  240  mlUlon  per- 
sons In  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Neutralization?  Nobody  can  be  naive 
enough  to  believe  It  is  anytlilng  but  a  hunt- 
ing license  for  Oommtuilst  guerrillas.  An 
international  conference,  with  Chinese  Reds 
participating,  set  the  true  neutrality  of  Iaos. 
Yet  Communist  guerrillas  still  are  waging  a 
war  in  Laos  and  apparently  winning. 

The  last  thing  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  do  U  back  down  from  its  policy  of  giving 
technical  assistance,  Instruction  and  mate- 
riel to  free  nations  defending  thwnselves 
from  Comnmnlst  attacks. 

Instead  of  trial  balloons,  the  public  U  en- 
titled to  a  straightforward  statement  of  US. 
policy  In  southeaat  Asia  as  well  as  hard  facts 
on  how  the  battle  for  freedom  is  going 


Wheat  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


What  Policy  in  Vietnam? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  wn^SON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recotd,  I  include  the  following  article 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAWBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
passed  a  wheat-cotton  bUl  on  Friday, 
March  6.  I  have  had  many  inquiries 
as  to  differences  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  Purcell  bill  which  is  still  pending 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  Purcell  bill  was  forwarded  from  the 
Wheat  SubcOTnmittee  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  without  recom- 
mendation. 

A  brief  summary  follows: 


A1224 


I.  Y«an  appUeai  ile 


2.  Support  level 


3.  Repeal  autborfty  to  set  ^rioe  mpports  from  75  to 
90  percent  ol  parity  in  the  eTent  that  marketing 
iV>t  proclaimed. 


4.  CCC 


qaoteeara 


5.  EUgibility  lor 

6.  Markpting  qufctas 


price  support. 


7.  National  allot  nent 


8.  MilUon-acre  fatiiit   (or  additional  allotments 
sabtneted  t  am  4B.MO,O0IMcre  allotment. 

9.  Anfnao  amen<%nent  (history  loes) . 


wleat 


10.  Storsffe  of 

hiitary  aad^ 

11.  Acreage  diversion 


12.  TraoBier of all^tmeots allowed ineventofnatural 
disasters. 


HovHEWHelptUs 

EXTENblON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  KA 


Mrs.    ST 

the  f  ollowtDg 
5  in  the  Wal4en 
my  distxict. 

This  articlo 
bier 

if  tt  were 
the  jokes  art 
Am^can 
rather  high 

The  article 


Govemnu  nt 

no; 


anl 
people 


frlTi  )la 


game 


Wheri  the 
Education, 
American  , 
vital  ann  of 
with  grave  . 
jAuisdlctlon. 

Undoubtedly 
problems,  but 
racy  that  has 
payer  money 
ridlculoiia 

For  example 
a  football 
Department  of 
fare  will  step 
barrassment. 
able  to  anyone 
tlons  In  this 
"How  to  Watcl 

Are  you 
you're  baffled 
sheet.     If  BO, 
will  provide 
edition  of  " 

And  what 
put   on   skatM 
■Idewalk.    Fin ; 
get  your  copy 
roUer  skate, 
paying  for  It. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


March  10 


PfOTtaions 


Hou-se  l.ill  (U.K.  9780),  known  as  Puroell  bill,  pending 
now  lielbre  House  Agriculture  Committee,  without 
recommendation 


H.It    6196,  known  as  Cooley  cotton  bill,  as  amended  liy 
Senate  to  include  wheat 


2  years  without  marketing  quotas  (19ft4  marketing  quotas 
turned  down  in  referendum  May  21,  1963.  and  bUl  sus- 
pends marketing  quota-s  in  196,'H.  Mandatory  program 
thereafter 

For  1964  crop  $1  *)  loan,  25-cent  export  certificate  on 
.'J0O,000,0U«)  liUsheLs;  70-cent  domestic  certificate.  For 
1965  crop  6.1  to  W)  |)««rcent  of  parity  on  domestic  support?; 
0  to9<>  iM-rcriit  of  parity  on  loan  and  export  certificate. 


nnder  bond  to  avoid  loss  of 
Anfoao  amendment . 


lO.T  [HTccin  of  supiMjrt  price  (in  iKiiictrtiru-jiti'  wheat  (or 

Jl  .3(1)  plu.-.  carr>  ing  charges 
Contingent   on    i-onipliance    wilii    wheat    allotiiniit    uinl 

<ii  version. 
No;  farmers  turncil  .lown  in  \mi  and  t)ill  susik-H'Is  in  lytw 

MarkctiriE   qiiotiis   in   efToct    for    !»•'>•)   ami    ■iiiliscqiniit 

years 
For  19t>4  cr()[)    4e,.T0(l,fMW)  ;utc-       For   Htf..i  crcp     Sul    1.-;... 

than  49..')0(>,0<»0;rtcs. 
No. 

Suspeiidcil  for  \\t*V>  crop      [ii  rlTn  t  fnr  ly»i4  in'!  I'Jrti  .inil 

sulis»-qiiciii  irop,< 
No. 

Yes;  equal  to  difference  Ijetween  M.OOO.tKX)  acres  and  na- 
tional allotment  in  1964  and  1965.  Additional  iliversion 
allowed  up  to  30  [)erceni  of  allotment  or  15  acres.  Kate 
of  diversion  at  20  percent  of  normal  yield  times  noncerti- 
flcate  loan  price.  Diversion  contracts  for  1  year.  Di- 
verted acreage  devotcil  to  constrving  us<'S  or  oil.««-ed 
crops  at  lower  rate. 

No 


Same. 


For  1964  and  1965  crops:  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  do- 
mestic supports;  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  loan  and 
export  certificate.  (Not«.— LeglslatlYe  history  In  Senate 
indicates  a  70-cent  domestic  certificate  and  a  2.Vcent  ex- 
port certificate  on  the  1964  crop.) 

Yes. 


Same. 

.■^aiiie. 
Suiiie. 

."<:imp. 

Yes. 

.•^amc. 

Yes;  applKMl'lr  ()iil>  to  1965  and  sutisoqiient  years. 

Same. 


Yes. 


HARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or  Hsw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOllSE  OF  KSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesi  [ay.  March  10. 1964 


OEOROE.      Mr.    Speaker, 

article  appeared  on  March 

N.Y..  aUzen  Herald,  in 


brings  up  the  silly  side  of 

It  would  be  quite  funny 

so  depressing.    After  all, 

all  well  paid  for  by  the 

Maybe  this  is  a 

for  humor. 

follows: 


tacpayer. 
I  rice 


Hou    HEW   HXLPS   Us 


Fpderal  Department  of  Health, 

Welfare  was  organized   the 

were  assured  it  was  to  be  a 

CSovemment,  deeply  concerned 

pn  blems  within  the  field  of  its 


It  has  addressed  IteeLf  to  such 
also  has  built  up  a  bureauc- 
bad  plenty  of  time  and  tax- 
Indulge  in  some  of  the  meet 
In  American  Oovemment. 
If  one  Isn't  hep  to  watching 
with  a  practiced  eye.  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
to  prevent  any  possible  em- 
BEW  has  a  pamphlet,  avail- 
free  of  charge,  giving  instruc- 
Ital  subject.     It  is  entitled: 
a  Football  Game." 

trouble  bowling?     Maybe 

the  mysteries  of  the  score 

^ur  worries  are  over;   HEW 

free  with  an  unabridged 

Scoring." 

roller  skating?    Don't  Just 

and   bead   for    the  nearest 

write  to  good  old  HKW  and 

a  free  pamphlet  on  how  to 

Better  get  one;   you've  been 


The  game  of  bridge  apparently  iias  come 
into  the  scope  of  health,  education,  or  wel- 
fare, for  HEW  has  written  a  psunphlet.  yours 
for  the  asking,  on  how  to  play  bridge. 

Not  oblivious  to  the  problems  of  the  lone- 
some male,  HEW  has  complied  prolific  in- 
formation on  girl  watching  into  a  handy 
manual.  Under  the  title,  "Directory  of  Girls. 
Category  18,"  labeled  "The  Untouchables," 
this  definition  by  HEW  should  prove  In- 
teresting: "The  girls  that  have  a  tendency  to 
cry  easily  or  have  chronic  complaints  or  ap- 
pear to  be  nervous  most  of  the  time  are  the 
emotlonals." 

Under  classification  19,  "The  Unmention- 
ables" are  defined  as  follows:  "The  unmen- 
tionables are  not  in  the  watchable  category 
because  they  are  generally  those  girls  out  of 
the  past  and  you  don't  mention  them  to 
the  wife  or  current  date." 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  U  spending  your  money  In  its 
massive  program  to  Improve  the  health,  the 
education  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people 


Panama  Policy 


with  Panama  anywhere,  any  time,  any  place, 
but  we  will  not  commit  ourselves  in  advance 
to  any  aotion  or  pledge,  such  as  specific 
changes   in  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
a  treaty  which  dates  from  1008  needs  review 
in  1964.  If  Panama  acts  to  reaton  diplomat- 
ic relations  which  it  broke  off  In  petulance 
and  because  of  political  expediency,  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  talk  but  it  is  not 
willing  to  negotiate  under  the  gun. 

The  President's  attitude  was  calm  and 
reasonable.  Is  It  too  much  to  expect  that 
Panama    will    follow.jult? 


Christian  Science  Monitor  Praises  Repub- 
lican Poverty  Program 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  explosive  Cu- 
ban crisis  has  been  exemplary,  as  an 
editorial  in  the  March  2  issue  of  the 
New  York  Journal -American  pointed 
out.  He  has  met  provocation  with  pa- 
tience and  strength. 

Panama  Policy 

President  Johnson  displayed  a  combination 
of  fairness  and  firmness  in  outlining,  at 
his  press  conference  Saturday,  the  admin- 
istration  policy  toward   Panama. 

The  President  emphasized  what  he  had 
said   before — that  we  are   prepared  to  talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  Republican  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 
lengthy  statement  analyzing  poverty  in 
America  and  offering  seven  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  It.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  in  its  March  2  issue  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  took  note  of  our  pro- 
posals and  praised  them  as  "useful 
touchstones  for  any  poverty  program." 
The  Monitor  also  praised  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  minority  for  "launch- 
ing suggestions  instead  of  just  hurling 
the  darts  of  criticism." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Republicans  Versus  Poverty 

With  President  Johnson's  message  on  pov- 
erty coming  soon,  the  Republicans  are  not 
Just  crying  politics  but  offering  an  anti- 
poverty  program  of  their  own. 

This  is  aU  to  the  good.  As  legal  historian 
Mark  De  Wolfe  Howe  wryly  said  the  other 
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day,  "Surely  It's  constitutional  to  be  poor. 
But  that  doesn't  make  poverty  a  virtue."  If 
politicians  begin  to  compete  In  eradicating 
poverty,  the  result  can  be  the  choice  of  the 
beet  methods  rather  than  the  mere  ex- 
ploitation of  partisan  advantage. 

Methods  are  extremely  important.  For 
the  experts  seem  agreed  that  much  Amer- 
ican poverty  will  not  vanish  with  the  wand 
of  increased  employment  or  productivity. 
For  such  reasons  as  age,  race,  education, 
there  are  families  with  what  sociologists  call 
poverty-linked  characteristics.  According  to 
the  National  Policy  Committee  on  Pockets 
of  Poverty,  "Unless  remedial  steps  are  un- 
dertaken, there  will  be  considerably  more 
poor  even  with  a  more  affluent  America." 

The  Republican  proposal,  advanced  by  the 
six  Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress,  recognizes 
that  the  war  on  poverty  will  cruelly  deceive 
the  poor  and  their  children  unless  It  is  new 
in  concept  and  embraces  programs  which 
hit  at  the  root  causes  of  poverty  rather  than 
Its  symptoms.  One  of  Ita  seven  points 
urges  "developing  each  program,  including 
those  concerned  with  regional  development, 
to  Insure  that  benefits  will  accrue  directly 
to  families  and  Individuals  living  in  pov- 
erty." 

These  will  be  useful  touchstones  for  any 
poverty  program.  Congress  has  shown  that, 
after  a  year  of  stagnation,  bipartisan  efforts 
could  put  through  something  as  revolution- 
ary as  the  tax-cut  bill.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  expected  stimulus  to  economy 
made  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorCT. 

Now  there  Is  a  chance  for  similar  bipar- 
tisan action  to  help  the  poor.  By  launching 
suggestions,  Instead  of  jtist  hurling  the  darts 
of  criticism,  the  Republicans  run  their  usual 
risk  of  being  labeled  "me  too."  Never  mind. 
This  Is  a  cause  In  which  everyone  can  hon- 
orably unite — and  for  which  the  best  think- 
ing on  both  sides  In  Congress  should  be  fully 
used. 


A  Letter  to  the  President  and  to  Congress- 
man Mills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  President  Johnson,  which  speaks  for 
itself,  as  follows: 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

March  2, 1964. 

The  public  meeting  held  in  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  yesterday  was  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  tremendous  depth  of  concern  that 
the  Midwest  has  for  the  future  of  the  cattle 
industry.  This  meeting  was  organized  by 
our  committee  within  the  past  10  days.  It 
was  a  spontaneous,  nonpartisan  meeting  of 
all  segments  of  this  essential  Industry.  The 
thousands  of  participants  listened  patiently 
and  attentively  to  the  explanation  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Mehrens  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  regarding  imports,  but  they 
were  not  convinced  that  there  Is  any  sym- 
pathy for  or  understanding  of  our  position 
in  Washington. 

You  are  quoted  In  .a  current  farm  magazine 
article  as  having  said  that  you  "know  what 
it  is  when  millions  of  farmers  go  through 
the  economic  wringer,"  and  that  you  are 
"not  going  to  let  it  happen  again."  If  this 
is  indeed  a  true  statement  of  your  position, 
we  urge  you  to  act  now  by  helping  us  to 


implement  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adc^ted  at  this  meeting  aiMi  endorsed  by  the 
leaders  of  all  major  farm  and  livestock  or- 
ganizations who  were  present  and  in  full 
accord. 

You  are  further  quoted  as  having  said  that 
"Farmers  still  arent  getting  a  fair  shake  out 
of  this  economy,"  and  that  legislative  action 
is  the  way  that  is  always  best.  We  realise 
that  legislation  Is  the  only  way  to  curtail 
and  control  imports,  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  enacted  without  the  support 
of  your  administration.  We  urge  you  to 
lead  us  in  this  desperate  battle  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  industry  by  placing  the  full 
power  of  your  office  In  support  of  these  reso- 
lutions. 

Be  it  resolved: 

1.  It  is  the  consensus  of  those  attending 
this  meeting  that  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  chaotic  and  serious  financial  straits 
in  which  the  cattle  Industry  finds  itself, 
and  that  this  condition  affects  not  only 
everyone  connected  with  the  cattle  Industry 
but  many  other  segments  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

2.  Be  It  hereby  declared  that  the  Cattle 
Industry  Committee  for  Legislative  Action 
respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  to  limit, 
by  legislative  action,  imports  of  beef  and 
veal,  fresh,  frozen,  cooked  and/or  canned  or 
cured,  to  levels  In  pounds  approximately 
equal  in  volume  to  the  level  of  1960,  approxi- 
mately 775  million  pounds  or  4.9  percent 
of  domestic  production  that  year. 

3.  We  further  recommend  and  urge  that 
the  cattle  Industry  take  effective  action  to- 
ward orderly  marketing  and  production,  as 
well  as  production  more  nearly  commensur- 
ate with  consumer  demands. 

4.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  as  a  com- 
mittee urge  all  organizations  to  join  with 
us  In  a  united  effort  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective. 

It  is  our  solemn  belief  that  through  co- 
operation, understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect, the  meat  industry  from  producer  to 
consumer  can  face  a  future  that  will  be 
profitable  and  satisfactory  to  all. 
Respectfully, 

Bob  Butfington, 
Chairman,  Cattle  Industry  Committee 
for  Legislative  Action. 

Also  I  include  a  letter  to  Chairman 
MttLs  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which  also  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker  our  bill  restricts  by  50  per- 
cent the  average  annual  quantities  of  all 
meats  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  forms  of 
packaging  and  of  all  live  meat  animals 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  all 
foreign  countries  during  the  past  5-year 
period  ending  on  December  31.  1963. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  much 
support  for  our  bill  is  being  manifested 
nationwide. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9. 1964. 
Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  25,  1964, 
I  Introduced  H.R.  10099,  "to  restrict  Imports 
of  meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
States".  Subsequently,  17  colleagues  intro- 
duced Identical  bills,  all  of  which  have  been 
referred  for  action  to  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  the  cattlemen's  and  feed 
merchants'  plight  Is  already  desperate,  and 
further  financial  damage  is  inevitable  even 
if  relief  legislation  were  enacted  immediately. 

Thus,  every  moment  of  delay  postpones 
the  solution. 


Therefore,  we.  the  undersigned  authors  of 
the  meat  Import  restriction  bills  before  your 
committee,  do  earnestly  petition  you  to  call 
for  hearings  now.  either  by  the  fuU  commit- 
tee or  by  an  appropriate  subcc»nmittee. 

We   can   supply   you   with   sufficient  wit- 
nesses from  widely  scattered  feeding  areas  of 
this  important  Industry  who  can  descrit>e  the 
critical  situation  that  exists  due  to  the  pres- 
ent  unrestricted   lAiportation   of   meat   and 
meat  po'oducts  Into  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Ben   J.    Jknsen,    Member    of    Congress; 
Charles  Hoevkn,  Iowa;    H.  R.   Gross, 
Iowa;  John  Ktl,  Iowa;  Mel  Laird,  Wis- 
consin; Henry  Schaoeberg,  Wisconsin; 
William  Van  Pelt,  Wisconsin;  Robert 
McLosKXT,    Illinois;    James    Quillen, 
Tennessee;  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Col- 
orado;   James   Weaver,    Pennsylvania; 
Ralph    Beermann,    Nebraska;     E.    Y. 
Berry,  South  Dakota;    Don   Clausen. 
California;    Dttrwaro   Hall,    Misso\u:i; 
William  Hxnrt  Harrison,  Wyoming; 
William  Bray,  Indiana;   and  Richard 
Roudebush,  Indiana. 


Washipfton:   Man  of  Integrity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sim- 
day.  February  23,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  an  address  by  the  Honor- 
able Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  mayor  of 
Baltimore  City,  to  the  Asbury  Methodist 
Church  Bible  Class  in  Salisbury,  Md., 
at  a  service  honoring  the  birthday  of  our 
first  President,  George  Washington. 

Mayor  McKeldin  has  singled  out  the 
significant  quality  in  the  character  of 
our  first  President  that  our  country  so 
desperately  needs  in  Its  citizens  and  in 
its  leaders  today.  That  quality  is  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  McKeldln's  address  contains  for 
us  a  timely  message,  and  because  I  feel 
it  ought  to  be  read  by  the  membership 
of  this  body,  I  have  requested  permission 
to  insert  the  text  of  the  speech  in  the 
Record. 

Address  of  Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
Asbury   Methodist  Church   Bible   Class, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  February  23,  1964 
Washington    is    the    mightiest    name    on 
earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  stiU  mightiest  in  moral  refor- 
mation. 

The  speaker  of  those  words  was  Abraham 
Lincoln;  and  after  such  a  tribute  from  such 
a  man,  praise  from  a  lesser  source  must 
seem  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  abuse  your  patience 
by  trying  to  pay  tribute  to  George  Washing- 
ton— who  am  I  to  praise  him  after  what 
Lincoln  has  said? — but  Invite  you,  instead, 
to  consider  with  me  what  aspect  of  this 
man's  character  it  is  most  profitable  for  us 
to  study  232  years  after  his  birth. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  before  Washing- 
ton was  bom  the  shrewd.  If  somewhat  cyni- 
cal, Spanish  philosopher,  Balthasar  Gracian, 
had  written,  "Things  have  their  period;  even 
excellencies  are  subject  to  fashion." 

To  my  mind  "faahlon"  Is  not  the  right 
word;  but  I  agree  that  all  torma  of  excellence 
do  not  make  the  same  appeal  at  all  times. 
For  Instance,   In    1964,  only   a   minority  of 
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too  many  Instances  in  which  men  in  high 
I>lacea  by  consent  at  the  American  people 
and  therefore  supposed  to  be  apeaking  In 
their  name,  have  said  thin^  that  later  were 
proved  to  be  untrue.  I  do  not  deny  that 
theee  <nm,  or  some  of  them,  were  inspired 
by  what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  good 
nuDtives:  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
whenever  an  American  statesman,  of  what- 
ever rank,  resorts  to  duplicity,  he  sows  the 
wind.  I  know  that  in  some  cases  we  have 
already  reaped  the  whirlwind,  and  If  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  any  such  policy  I  gravely  fear 
that  eventually  we  shall  reap  the  hurricane. 

But  when  my  mind  Is  invaded  by  such 
fears  I  find  no  small  consolation  in  this 
anniversary.  For  this  day  la  a  reminder 
that  these  woes  are  not  Inevitable.  Here  is 
the  conclusive  proof  that  power  does  not  al- 
ways corrupt,  that  glory  does  not  always 
breed  arrogance,  that  a  man  may  be  raised 
to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame,  yet  swear 
to  his  own  hurt  and  never  change 

And  this  man  was  an  American,  first  In  our 
hearts  Indeed,  but  still  your  countryman  and 
mine.  Here  Is  one  great  source  of  our  pride, 
and  here  by  the  same  token  should  be  a  stern 
call  for  our  humility.  It  was  our  country 
that  produced  thla  one.  but  who  among  us 
has  the  boldness  to  claim  that  we  have  pro- 
duced another  who  La  his  equal?  It  was  not 
an  American,  but  the  English  poet,  Byron, 
who  sununed  it  up  best  when  he  put  this 
question : 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great; 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 
Nor  despicable  state? 

And  then  answered  himself  in  lines  that  I 
quote  as  the  best  picture  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country: 

Yes — one — the  first — the  last — ^the  best — 

The  Clncinnatus  of  the  west, 
Whcxn  envy  dared  not  hate. 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington. 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one! 
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cannot  do  ao.    I  have  seen 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  books 
written  by  historians,  novelists,  philos- 
ophers and  poets  may  line  our  book- 
shelves, but  over  there  on  the  couch 
is  the  daily  paper,  and  It  is  probably 
opened  to  the  sports  page.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  readership  of  sports  pages  is 
compared  with  other  reading  material 
but  I  will  hazard  that  a  big  percentage  of 
the  Nation's  readers  at  any  given  time 
are  concentrating  on  the  sports  page. 

In  the  West  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades, there  has  appeared  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  column 
"Le's  Go"  by  Les  Goates,  its  far-famed 
sports  editor.  As  with  other  youngsters 
of  the  Intermountaln  States,  the  "Le's 
Go"  column  helped  teach  me  to  read. 
Some  of  the  first  words  I  learned  to  read 
were:  "Babe  Ruth."  "Jack  Dempsey," 
"Zack  Wheat."  "Herb  Pennock. "  "Walter 
Hagen."  "Big  Bill  Tilden,"  "Ira  Dern." 
From  Les  Goates  I  learned  that  Jack 
Dempsey  was  actually  "the  Manassa 
Mauler,"  that  a  basketball  was  a  "casa- 


ba,"  that  a  football  was  a  "pigskin,"  and 
I  understood  that  when  a  pitcher  was 
"on  the  mound,"  he  "toed  the  rubber." 

Les  Goates  retired  last  month  at  the 
age  of  70,  after  44  years  during  most  of 
which  time  he  wrote  about  sports,  al- 
though in  most  recent  years,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  general  column  in  order  "to  give 
the  younger  fellows  a  chance  on  the 
sports  page." 

He  is  one  of  the  West's  authentic  gen- 
tlemen, understanding,  able,  considerate, 
deeply  religious  and  perhaps  above  all 
an  exemplary  father  of  exemplary  chil- 
dren. 

His  last  column  was  published  In  the 
Deseret  News  on  February  7, 1964.  Typi- 
cally, it  was  lighthearted,  philosophical 
and  scrappy.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
submitting  it  to  this  Record. 

RrmiEMKNT — Not  QurmNG 
(Les'  Oo  by  Les  Ooates) 

On  the  occasion  of  his  91st  birthday.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  said,  "The  rider  in  a  race  does 
not  stop  when  he  recu:hes  the  goal.  There 
Is  a  little  finishing  canter  befc««  coming  to  a 
standstill.  There  la  yet  time  to  hear  the 
kind  voices  of  friends  saying  'Oood  race.' 
And  to  say  to  one's  self:  "The  Job  la  done'." 

The  postrace  oanter  la  much  like  retire- 
ment. It  is  the  easing  off,  the  slowing  down, 
the  moment  of  contemplating  what  hap- 
pened. 

As  we  write  thla  final  chapter  to  many 
thousands  over  a  period  of  44  years,  we  begin 
to  see  some  splendid  compensations  in  going 
Into  retirement,  all  of  which  seem  to  echo 
the  grand  old  maxim:  "It  la  better  farther 
on." 

Retirement  glvea  \is  time  to  "cram  for  the 
finals"  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  wrap 
the  draperies  of  our  couch  upon  us  and  lie 
down  to  pleasant  dreams,  those  dreams  will 
be  pleasant.  They  will  be  all  the  more 
pleasant  If  we  can  croea  the  bar  on  our  own 
power,  and  up  to  the  last  departiire  can 
look  any  man  in  the  eye  and  say,  "So  wtiat?" 

Yet,  In  a  way,  retirement  can  be  depressing. 
When  a  man  haa  worked  in  the  ofllce  in  close 
companionship  with  the  finest  people  in  all 
the  world  for  44  yeara,  he  begins  to  walk 
around  the  place  like  a  fellow  with  money 
In  the  bank.  He  haa  had  all  the  good  things 
so  long,  it  is  time  he  stepped  aside  to  make 
room  for  a  younger  and  more  vigorotis  man. 
It  is  good  that  we  should  share  our  Joys. 

It  requires  considerable  self-discipline 
and  dignity  to  carry  on  after  this  abrupt 
change  In  position  and  statxis.  The  retired 
worker  does  well  to  forget  about  this  leisure 
business  and  keep  working  at  something 
Like  the  frog  that  fell  into  the  church,  if 
he  keeps  paddling  he  can  whip  up  a  solid 
base  on  which  he  can  sit  back  and  croak. 

Idleness  wearies  our  brains  as  well  as  our 
bodies  because  man  naturally  Is  disposed  to 
think  and  act  constructively.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  he  figure  out  some  kind  of  drudg- 
ery to  occupy  his  retirement  leisure. 

Retirement  from  work  often  antedates 
Illness.  This  bears  out  the  thesis  that  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  gratification  In  life 
is  work,  and  that  Its  Ices  may  have  tremen- 
dous phychologlcal  Impact. 

So,  as  this  still  wideawake  oldster.  70, 
closes  his  newspaper  career  with  a  swan  song 
on  retirement,  he  Is  not  worried.  He  will 
be  looking  ahead,  planning  and  writing.  He 
doea  not  expect  to  avoid  the  physical  handi- 
caps of  age  but  hopes  to  elude  the  bad  be- 
havior traits  of  some  oldsters  who  become 
bitter  and  disillusioned.  The  best  way  to 
bjrpass  these  barriers  Is  to  keep  close  to  the 
heart  of  youth. 

Unlike  the  old  athlete  who  never  knows 
when  to  hang  up  his  togs,  the  worker  should 
be   able   to   tell   when   he   Is   slowing   down. 


Warning  signs  are  flashed  to  him  at  every 
turn.  He  should  take  heed.  Here  are  aome 
of  the  signals  he  can  pick  up  if  he  is  in  tune: 

Is  It  hard  for  liim  to  rem«nber  where  he 
parked  the  ear  or  left  his  hat?  Doea  he 
deliberate  and  take  his  time  on  little  taska 
that  formerly  were  easy?  Does  he  tend  to 
resist  new  ideas?  Has  he  given  up  trying 
to  get  ahead  Intellectually  and  in  other 
ways?  Does  he  continually  harp  on  "the 
good  old  days"  and  live  in  the  paat? 

Closing  quote:  "To  be  70  years  young  is 
sometimes  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than 
to  be  40  years  old. " 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


The  Hundred  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  completed  his  first  3 
months  In  office,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  Sunday.  March  1,  struck  a 
balance  sheet  upon  his  actions  as  Chief 
Executive.  As  the  editorial  below  points 
out,  the  new  President's  score  is  high 

Indeed: 

The  Hundred   Days 

Preeident  Johnson  marked  the  completion 
ot  his  first  3  months  in  the  White  House  by 
his  firat  full-dress  news  conference,  complete 
with  live  TV.  It  fell  short  of  success.  Such 
organized  conferences  are  not  Mr.  Johnson's 
medium  of  communication;  he  seems  far 
more  concerned  to  supiwees  "speculation" 
than  to  provide  Illumination. 

Tet  the  unhappy  agglomeration  of  plati- 
tudes produced  by  the  conference  did  not 
offer  a  fair  or  realistic  basis  for  judging 
President  Johnson's  performance  in  ofllce, 
or  his  capacities.  His  "hundred  days"  in- 
clude positive  accomplishments,  and  raise 
queetlona  that  were  barely  touched  upon  in 
the  awkward  meeting  between  the  Preeident 
and  the  massed  press. 

The  term,  "hundred  days,"  derives  Its  his- 
torical significance  from  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  and  his  brief  resiunptlon  of  the 
French  imperial  throne.  That  was  a  busy 
3  months:  it  ended  at  Waterloo. 

In  American  politics,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  summing  up  a  President's  Initial  per- 
formance goes  back  to  the  hectic  himdred 
days  of  1933.  when  bill  after  bill,  executive 
(xxler  after  executive  order,  poured  out  of 
the  White  House,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  began. 

Mr.  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
under  conditions  quite  different  than  those 
of  1933.  There  was  no  econcanlc  crisis — quite 
the  contrary.  Foreign  affairs.  3  months  ago, 
held  many  explosive  elements,  but  none  of 
them  tLppe&ie<i,  then,  to  be  at  fiash  point. 
The  grimmeet  aspect  of  Mr.  Johnson's  entry 
Into  the  White  House  was  the  tragedy  that 
carried  him  there — the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  the  doubts,  fears  and 
hatreds  that  event  aroused. 

In  meeting  this  troubled  domestic  climate. 
President  Johnson  conducted  himself  admir- 
ably. His  words  and  actions  (including  the 
establishment  of  the  Warren  Commission  to 
investigate  Mr.  Kennedy's  death)  were  reas- 
suring. He  supplied  a  sense  of  continuity 
of  administration  and  policy  that  waa  neces- 
sary at  the  time  while  he  soon  tnade  it  clear 
that  he  would  take  his  own  line  on  many 
-  matters. 


Tliia  line  waa  one  of  attempting  to  heal 
some  of  the  divlalona  that  had  arisen  over 
the  paat  few  yean.  And  alldiough  he  haa 
been  at  least  aa  oommitted  aa  his  predeeeaaor 
to  atzong  action  for  racial  equality,  thla 
tense  iaeue  has  lost  a  little — even  if  not 
much — of  ita  blttemeas. 

Mr.  Johnson's  methods  have  helped  speed 
up  legislative  action  in  Oongreea,  too.  They 
have  brought  better  relations  between  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  the  White  House,  and.  better 
proapecta  for  a  body  of  real  acoompUshment 
by  the  jxeeent  Congress. 

The  biggest  question  mazk  presented  by 
the  JohnaoQ  hundred  days  is.  of  course,  for- 
eign affairs.  Here  a  variety  of  crises  have 
exploded  all  over  the  globe;  several  of  them 
have  had  humiliating  a^>eote  for  Americans; 
nearly  all  of  them  are  dangerous.  Preeident 
Johnaon  inherited  these  problems;  they  are 
not  of  his  making.  In  tackling  them  th«-e 
is  as  yet  little  evidence  of  success,  but  it  is 
too  eatly  to  say  they  repweeent  failures  of  the 
present  administration's  policy.  It  may  be 
ntany  xxkonths  before  an  aociirate  balance 
sheet  can  be  struck  on  Mr.  Johnson's  actions 
in  this  field;  that  accounting,  however,  will 
be  the  most  import»ant  of  all  appraisals  of 
the  hundred  days. 


The  Perils  of  Acting  Civilised 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  March._9.  It  is  rather  refreshing  to 
some  of  us  who  have  been  hoping  for  a 
little  muscle  in  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
State  Department. 

It  seems  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  in 
this  modem  world  for  sweetness  and 
light,  promoted  by  pink  teas  w^ith  cookies. 
Something  must  be  added,  and  that  is 
to  stop  trying  to  be  loved,  and  insist  on 
being  respected. 

The  article  follows : 
The   Pkxils   of   Actimc    Civilized — Do-Good 
Attitxjdx  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Is  Blamed 
FOR  Attacks  on  America 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
Is  America  approaching  that  degree  of  gen- 
tleness and  irresolution  that  will  render  her 
incapable  of  surviving  In  a  Jungle  world? 

Have  we  grown  so  tolerant  of  misbehavior 
among  the  neutrals,  so  ready  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  our  rampaging  enemies,  and 
so  Intent  on  peace  at  any  price  that  we  are 
nudging  the  world  toward  a  climactic  war, 
a  war  we  may  not  win? 

In  short,  are  we  suffering  from  an  overdose 
of  civilization? 

A  world  in  which  highly  civilized  men  are 
safe  is,  of  course,  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It 
it  nice  to  think  that  the  meek  will  inherit 
the  earth  at  this  particular  time.  But  the 
meek  havent  been  doing  so  well  recently. 

The  brutal  truth  is  that  gutty  aggressors 
can  lick  the  pants  oB  defensive  sportsmen. 
The  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  aren't 
worth  a  whoop  against  the  man  coming  at 
you  with  a  broken  bottle. 

It  is  now  being  admitted,  even  in  Washing- 
ton, that  America's  foreign  policy  is  In  "dis- 
array." "Dlaarray"  is  a  precious  bit  of 
Harvardese  meaning  "a  mess."  It  is  in  a 
mess  not  because  the  framers  of  our  foreign 


policy  were  atupid,  but  Ijecauae  they  suffered 
from  a  voy  peraiatent  Uluaion. 

The  Illusion  waa  that  If  we  consistently 
out-do-gooded  oursdvea  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  flock  to  our  banner  out  of  grati* 
tude,  and  admiration.  Thla  miscalculation 
may  have  had  its  genesis  in  one  of  the  noblest 
and  wrongest  political  theorists  of  all  time — 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

"There  is  such  a  thing."  wrote  Mr.  Wilson, 
"as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not 
need  to  convice  others  by  force  that  It  is 
right." 

Were  we  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Cuba? 
We  delivered  her.  We  were  her  best  cus- 
tomer. 

Were  we  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Pan- 
ama?    We    delivered    her,    too.     Before    we 
came  the  only  asset  the  isthmus  had  was  a  . 
40-mile  railroad  over  which  apprehensive  pas- 
sengers hurried  through  swarms  of  Anoph-  . 
eles  moequitoes.  - 

What  evil  had  we  done  to  Zanzibar?  The 
Americana  were  booted  out,  including  our 
dlplon[iatic  personnel.  And  we  turned  right 
around  and  recognized  the  new  regime  at 
the  suggestion  of  that  master  of  tribal  psy- 
chology. Soapy  WUliams. 

All  over  the  world  mobs  arc  descending  on 
American  embassies.  TTiey  used  to  simply 
attack  the  U.S.  information  libraries.  But 
now  our  Ambassadors  flee  for  their  lives.  Is 
this  part  of  a  pattern?  You  bet  your  sweet 
boots. 

The  pattern  is  the  systematic  humiliation 
of  America.  It  is  humiliation  In  progres- 
sive degrees,  from  little  humiliations  to 
steadUy  larger  ones.  The  aim  is  to  convince 
our  friends  that  we  are  weak  and  Irresolute, 
the  uncommitted  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger, 
and  the  people  of  the  Communist  countries 
that  worldwide  victory  for  their  leaders  Is 
Inevitable.  The  campaign  has  been  doing 
fine. 

Why  have  we  behaved  so  feebly?  Because 
we  are  so  civilized  that  the  possibility  of 
atomic  war  fllls  us  with  horror. 

There  is  another  popular  piece  of  Wash- 
ington gobbledygookery — "escalate."  We 
threw  away  victory  in  Korea  because  we  were 
afraid  a  bombing  above  the  Yalu  would 
"escalate"  into  World  War  m.  For  the  same 
reason  we  didn't  push  a  corridor  through  to 
Berlin,  although  the  Russians  were  acting  In 
defiance  of  all  solemn  agreements.  And  In 
the  fall  of  1962  we  puUed  our  punch  In  Cuba 
and  thus  Junked  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Has  no  one  in  Washington  lieen  reading 
hUtory?  Hitler  was  permitted  to  remilitar- 
ize the  Rhineland  because  the  timid  British 
and  French  feared  that  if  they  opposed  It 
matters  might  "escalate"  into  World  War  II. 
At  that  time,  miUtarUy,  Hitler  had  practi- 
cally nothing. 

Hitler  claimed  that  each  new  aggressive 
move  would  be  his  last,  but  he  stressed  that 
any  opposition  would  bring  total  war  So 
he  murdered  Dolfuss,  took  over  Austria, 
grabbed  Sudetenland  and  the  Polish  Corri- 
dor. Each  time  Britain  and  France  fell 
back,  fearing  eecalation.  And  when  the  In- 
evitable breaking  point  came  Hitler  was 
strong  and  they  were  weak. 

If  we  don't  stand  up  for  our  rights  pretty 
soon  World  War  m  will  be  a  cinch.  Because 
by  perpetually  showing  weakness  we  won't 
end  the  poaslbility  of  incidents.  We  will 
simply  insure  larger  and  more  outrageous 
incidents  untU  we  must  choose  war  or  total 
surrender. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  the  Pana- 
manian: 

"Look,  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much 
good  and  no  harm.  We  are  here  as  a  result 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  If  you  come 
across  the  fence  we'll  return  the  body." 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

"The  fleet  wUl  be  in  tomorrow.  The 
marinee  will  march  down  to  our  Embassy  be- 
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coggeatlon  o<  that  master  of  tribal  psy- 
chology. Soapy  Williams. 

AU  over  the  world  mobe  are  deeeendlng  on 
American  emhaaelea  They  used  to  simply 
attack  the  UJB.  Information  librariee.  But 
now  our  ambaasadors  flee  for  their  lives. 
Is  this  part  of  a  pattern?  You  bet  your 
sweet  boots. 

The  pattern  Is  the  systematic  humiliation 
of  America.  It  is  humiliation  In  progressive 
degrees,  from  little  humiliations  to  steadily 
larger  ones.  The  aim  is  to  convince  our 
friends  that  we  are  weak  and  Irresolute,  the 
uncommitted  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger,  and 
the  pe<^le  of  the  Conununist  countries  that 
worldwide  victory  for  their  leaders  is  inevita- 
ble.   The  campaign  has  been  doing  flne. 

Why  have  we  behaved  so  feebly?  Because 
we  are  so  civilized  that  the  poeslblUty  of 
atomic  war  fills  us  with  horror. 

There  is  another  popular  piece  of  Washing- 
ton gobbledegookery — "escalate."  We  tluew 
away  victory  in  Korea  because  we  were  afraid 
a  bombing  above  the  Yalu  would  escalate 
into  world  war  m.  For  the  same  reaaon  we 
didn't  push  a  corridor  through  to  Berlin, 
although  the  Russians  were  acting  In  defi- 
ance of  all  solemn  agreements.  And  In  the 
fall  of  1962  we  pulled  our  punch  in  Cuba 
and  thus  Junked  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Has  no  one  in  Washington  been  reading 
history?  Hitler  was  permitted  to  remilitarize 
the  Rhineland  because  the  timid  British  and 
French  feared  that  if  they  opposed  It  matters 
might  "escalate"  into  World  War  n.  At  that 
time,  militarily.  Hitler  had  practically  noth- 
ing. 

Hitler  claimed  that  each  new  aggressive 
move  would  be  his  last,  but  he  stressed  that 
any  opposition  would  bring  total  war.  So  he 
murdered  Dolf  uss,  took  over  Austria,  grabbed 
Sudetenland  and  the  Polish  Corridor.  Each 
time  Britain  and  Prance  fell  back,  fearing 
escalation.  And  when  the  inevitable  break- 
ing point  came  Hitler  was  strong  and  they 
were  weak. 

If  we  don't  stand  up  for  our  rights  pretty 
soon  world  war  IH  will  be  a  cinch.  Because 
by  perpetually  showing  weakness  we  won't 
end  the  possibility  of  Incidents.  We  will 
simply  insure  larger  and  more  outrageous 
incidents  until  we  mxist  choose  war  or  total 
surrender. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  the  Panama- 
nian: 

"Look,  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much 
good  and  no  harm.  We  are  here  as  a  result 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  If  you  come 
across  the  fence  we'll  return  the  body." 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

"The  fieet  will  be  in  tomorrow.  The  ma- 
rines will  march  down  to  our  Embassy  behind 
the  bands.  Tou  be  there  to  tell  us  whether 
you  want  the  placed  closed.  You've  already 
seen  yovir  last  gift  dollar.  And  if  we  lock 
the  Embassy  you've  seen  your  last  trade 
dollar." 

If  we  do  not  start  saying  these  things  we 
will  be  in  total  war  in  10  years — without  any 
friends. 


The  Systematic  Humiliation  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREJS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PKHKSTLVANU 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways liked  the  forthrightness  of  Column- 
ist Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  and  the  caption 
for  these  remaiics  was  dug  out  of  the  body 


of  his  splendid  article  as  it  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mr.  Jones,  along  with  a  lot  of  us,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  our  foreign 
aSairs  are  not  only  in  disarray,  they  are 
in  an  unholy  mess.  And  while  he  does 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words  he  must  be 
as  dlsgiisted  as  the  rest  of  us  with  the 
administration's  attempt  to  sell  the  Na- 
tion the  idea  that  we  are  held  in  high 
esteem  around  the  world. 

This  able  columnist  quite  properly 
identifies  our  foreign  policy  as  the  result 
of  the  illusory  idea  that  we  can  win 
friends  and  influence  people  simply  be- 
ing nice  to  everyone,  and  without  the 
slightest  idea — perish  the  thought — that 
we  should  ever  expect  a  little  respect  and 
cooperation  for  all  the  dollars  we  have 
scattered  over  the  f sice  of  the  earth. 

In  the  current  situation  Mr.  Jones 
lists  Cuba,  and  Panama  as  classical  ex- 
amples of  our  ineptitude  and  asks  Just 
what  we  did  to  merit  the  slaps  we  have 
received  from  these  pipsqueak  loud- 
mouths. As  he  says  it,  we  "delivered" 
Cuba  and  we  were  always  her  best  cus- 
tomer. In  like  manner  we  delivered' 
Panama  and  have  kept  her  on  her  feet 
economically  and  politically  ever  since. 
Going  back  a  few  years  he  then  puts  his 
finger  on  our  real  trouble;  namely,  a 
morbid  fear  that  these  minor  annoyances  ■ 
may  be  fanned  into  a  larger  conflagra- 
tion and  cites  our  timidity  in  Korea  and 
at  the  Berlin  wall  to  illustrate  his  point. 
In  a  word,  we  have  telegrmihed  our  fear 
of  an  international  holocaust  to  the 
point  where  we  may  have  precipitated  it 
by  inviting  a  series  of  nose  tweakings 
by  irresponsible,  newly  emerged  nations 
who  have  concluded  that  even  though 
our  gun  may  be  loaded  we  will  always 
be  afraid  to  pull  the  trigger. 

I  have  always  advocated  firmness — ala 
John  Foster  Dulles — as  the  only  foreign 
policy  that  will  work.  There  is  not  a 
single  nation  in  the  world  today  that 
dares  challenge  us  in  battle  and  in  so 
many  cases  their  good  opinion  is  not 
worth  the  price  we  have  been  offering 
for  it.  What  we  need  is  a  large  dose  of 
the  brinkmanship  which  Mr.  Dulles 
proved  will  work  and  then  settle  with 
these  pint-size  nuisances  in  the  pattern 
Columnist  Jones  advocates  for  Panama: 

Look,  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much  good 
and  no  harm.  We  are  here  as  a  result  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties.  If  you  come  across 
the  fence  we'll  return  the  body. 

And  I  submit  that  such  a  policy  of 
firmness  will  work  regardless  of  the 
squawks  of  outraged  dictators  and  the 
plaintive  whining  of  so-called  allies  of 
the  nervous-Nelly  type. 

But  read  all  of  Mr.  Jones'  column.    It  . 
is  really  savory  fare  for  those  who  still 
believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  this 
thing  we  call  sovereignty. 
THa  PzaiiiS  or  Acting  Civnjzxo:    Do-Good 

ATTTTtTDK  OF  UB.  FOKXION  POLICT  Is  BLAMED 
FOB  ATTACXa  ON  AMOUCA 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 
Is  America  approaching  that  degree  of 
gentleness  and  Irresolution  that  wlU  render  ^ 
her  Incapable  of  surviving  in  a  Jungle  world? 
Have  we  grown  so  tolerant  of  misbehavior 
among  the  neutrala,  so  ready  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  our  rampaging  enemies,  and 
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so  intent  on  peace  at  any  price  that  we  are 
nudging  the  world  toward  a  climactic  war, 
a  war  we  may  not  win? 

In  short,  are  we  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose of  civilization? 

A  world  in  which  highly  civilized  men  are 
safe  is,  of  course,  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It 
is  nice  to  think  that  the  meek  will  Inherit 
the  earth  at  this  particular  time.  But  the 
meek  haven't  been  doing  so  well  recently. 

The  brutal  truth  Is  that  crutty  aggressors 
can  lick  the  pants  off  defShslve  sportsmen. 
The  Bflarquis  of  Queensberry  rules  aren't 
worth  a  whoop  against  the  man  coming  at 
you  with  a  broken  bottle. 

It  is  now  being  admitted,  even  in  Wash- 
ington, that  America's  foreign  policy  Is  in 
"disarray."  "Disarray"  is  a  precious  bit  of 
Harvardese  meaning  "a  mess."  It  is  in  a 
mess  not  because  the  framers  of  our  foreign 
policy  were  stupid,  but  because  they  suffered 
from  a  very  persistent  illusion. 

The  lUusion  was  that  if  we  consistently 
out-do-gooded  ourselves  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  flock  to  our  banner  out  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  This  miscalculation 
may  have  had  its  genesis  in  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wrongest  political  theorists  of 
all  time — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"There  is  such  a  thing."  wrote  Mr.  Wilson, 
"as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not 
need  to  convince  others  by  force  that  it  is 
right." 

Were  we  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Cuba? 
We  delivered  her.  We  were  her  best  cus- 
tomer. 

Were  we  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Pan- 
ama? We  delivered  her,  too.  Before  we  came 
the  only  asset  the  isthmus  had  was  a  40-mlle 
railroad  over  which  apprehensive  passengers 
hturled  through  swarms  of  Anopheles  mos- 
quitoes. 

What  evil  had  we  done  to  Zanzibar?  The 
Americans  were  booted  out.  Including  our 
diplomatic  personnel.  And  we  turned  right 
around  and  recognized  the  new  regime  at 
the  suggestion  of  that  master  of  tribal  psy- 
chology, Soapy  Williams. 

All  over  the  world  mobs  are  descending  on 
American  Embassies.  They  used  to  simply 
attack  the  U.S.  Information  libraries.  But 
now  our  Ambassadors  flee  for  their  lives.  Is 
this  pcu-t  of  a  pattern?  You  bet  your  sweet 
boots. 

The  pattern  is  the  systematic  humiliation 
of  America.  It  is  humiliation  in  progressive 
degrees,  from  little  humiliations  to  steadily 
larger  ones.  The  aim  is  to  convince  ova 
friends  that  we  are  weak  and  irresolute,  the 
unconunltted  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger,  and 
the  people  of  the  Communist  countries  that 
worldwide  victory  for  their  leaders  is  in- 
evitable.   The  campaign  has  been  doing  fine. 

Why  have  we  behaved  so  feebly?  Because 
we  are  so  civilized  that  the  possibility  of 
atomic  war  fills  us  with  horror. 

There  is  another  popular  piece  of  Wash- 
ington gobbledegookery — "escalate. "  We 
threw  away  victory  In  Korea  because  we 
were  afraid  a  bombing  above  the  Yalu  would 
"escalate"  into  world  war  III.  For  the  same 
reason  we  didn't  push  a  corridor  through  to 
Berlin,  although  the  Russians  were  acting 
in  defiance  of  all  solemn  agreements.  And  in 
the  fall  of  1962  we  pulled  our  punch  in  Cuba 
and  thus  Junked  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Has  no  one  in  Washington  been  reading 
history?  Hitler  was  permitted  to  remilitar- 
ize the  Rhineland  because  the  timid  British 
and  FYench  feared  that  if  they  opposed  it 
matters  might  "escalate"  Into  World  War 
II.  At  that  time,  militarily.  Hitler  had  prac- 
tically nothing. 

Hitler  claimed  that  each  new  aggressive 
move  would  be  his  last,  but  he  stressed  that 
any  opposition  would  bring  total  war.  So  he 
murdered  Dolfuss.  took  over  Austria,  grabbed 
Sudetenland  and  the  Polish  Corridor.  Each 
time  Britain  and  France  fell  back,  fearing 
escalation.    And  when  the  inevitable  break- 


ing point  came  Hitler  was  strong  and  they 
were  weak. 

If  we  dont  atand  up  for  our  rights  pretty 
soon  world  war  in  will  t>e  a  dnch.  Because 
by  perpetually  showing  weakixess  we  won't 
end  the  poaalbUlty  of  Incidents.  We  will  sim- 
ply Insure  larger  and  more  outrageous  Inci- 
dents untU  we  must  choose  war  or  total  sur- 
render. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  the  Panama- 
nian: 

"Look,  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much  good 
and  no  harm.  We  are  here  as  a  result  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties.  If  you  come  across  the 
fence  we'll  return  the  body." 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Ghana's 
NkrimMih: 

'"nie  fleet  will  be  in  tomorrow.  The  ma- 
rines will  march  down  to  our  Embassy  behind 
the  bands.  You  be  there  to  tell  us  whether 
you  want  the  place  closed.  You've  already 
seen  your  last  gift  dollar.  And  if  we  lock 
the  Embassy  you've  seen  your  last  trade 
dollar." 

If  we  do  not  start  saying  these  things  we 
will  be  in  total  war  in  10  years — without  any 
friends. 


Solntion  to  Poyerty  Problem:  More  Jobs 
Not  More  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^^ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  March  6  issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  puts  its  finger  on 
the  nub  of  the  poverty  problem:  What 
we  need  to  do  is  upgrade  the  skills  of 
the  unemployed  and  give  our  free  enter- 
prise system  room  to  create  more  jobs, 
not  pile  one  vote-getting  welfare  program 
on  top  of  another.  We  should,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Patrick  Moy- 
nlhan  recently  pointed  out,  direct  our 
efforts  at  creating  jobs  and  not  at  tem- 
porary stopgap  welfare  programs  which 
merely  perpetuate  the  problem  by  mak- 
ing poverty  endurable.  Welfare  pro- 
grams are  noted  for  their  failure  to  erad- 
icate the  problem  and  have,  in  Secre- 
tary Mosmlhan's  words,  "rotted  individ-- 
ual  initiative."  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  this  pel-ceptive  editorial  the  kind 
of  study  it  deserves  before  we  aimlessly 
vote  for  more  welfare  programs  instead 
Of  carefully  analyzing  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  various  ways- in  which 
it  may  be  solved. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Jobs:  Only  Cure  for  Poverty 

With  the  remark.  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  so  responsible  and  well-in- 
formed a  view  from  a  high  offlclal  of  the 
Johnson  administration,"  St.  Louis'  Repre- 
sentative Troicas  B.  Curtis  did  a  most  \in- 
usual  thing  the  other  day. 

One  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the 
House,  he  had  reprinted  in  the  Congrzssion- 
AL  Record  a  newspaper  story  presenting  the 
views  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Patrick 
Moynlhan,  a  Democrat,  on  the  poverty  prob- 
lem of  this  country. 

It  was  headed — "Anti-poverty-army  leader 
says:  Way  Out  of  Poverty  for  a  Man  Is  a 
Job." 

Perhaps  to  clear  politics  out  of  the  situa- 
tion, It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Moynlhan '• 


family  lived  on  welfare  on  the  West  Side  of 
New  York  when  he  was  a  child,  as  did  many 
Democrats  and  Republicans  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

Essence  of  Mr.  Moynlhan's  remarks  was 
that  the  war  on  poverty,  which  President 
Johnson  has  called  on  the  Nation  to  flght 
this  year,  stems  from  failure  of  the  myriad 
of  welfare  programs  tried  over  the  last  three 
decades  to  eradicate  it. 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  for  example,  he  said 
"some  people  have  been  on  welfare  for  three 
or  tour  generations."  The  same  thing  holds 
true  throughout  much  of  Appalachia.  It 
can  undoubtedly  be  found  in  many  of  our 
largest  cities. 

Welfare,  Mr.  Moynlhan  declared  emphati- 
cally, is  "rotting"  the  poverty  stricken  of 
America — has  already  rotted  residents  of  Ap- 
palachia and  those  on  Indian  reservations 
"and  the  Negro  community  is  on  the  verge 
of  being  rotted." 

One  of  the  questions  raised  about  Mr. 
Johnson's  antlpoverty  drive,  if  not  opposi- 
tion to  It,  is  that  the  poor  In  the  United 
States  live  better  than  the  poor  have  ever 
lived  anywhere  before.  Mr.  Moynlhan 
wouldn't  deny  It.  Welfare,  he  argues,  "has 
made  poverty  more  endurable  instead  of  pro- 
viding a  door  of  escape  frcHn  it." 

Relief  is  not  only  self-defeating  as  a  cure 
for  poverty;  it  Is  self -perpetuating. 

Doesn't  that  explain  why  this  richest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  sup- 
ports its  poor  in  better  style  than  any  other, 
is  "the  major  industrial  country  in  the  West 
where  a  considerable  ntimber  of  people  live 
in  poverty"? 

In  Mr.  Moynlhan's  candid  opinion,  Amer- 
ican poverty  Is  a  "a  political  problem  instead 
of  an  economic  problem.  We  don't  have  to 
have  this  problem,  but  we  do." 

Piling  more  welfare  on  more  welfare  to  win 
elections,  only  prolongs  the  agony  and  "rots" 
people  on  relief  generation  after  generation. 

"The  only  way  out  of  poverty  for  a  man  is 
employment,"  Mr.  Moynlhan  rightly  says. 
Jobs  don't  come  from  p>olitlcal  panaceas  but 
from  the  dynamic  functioning  of  free  econ- 
omy. 

We  can  well  understand  why  Represent- 
ative Curtis  Uked  Mr.  Moynlhan's  views  so 
weU  he  wanted  them  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recokd. 

They  give  us.  too,  the  hope  that,  if  he  is 
listened  to,  this  antlpoverty  crusade  of  the 
President  may  not  be  betrayed  Into  another 
gigantic  boondoggle. 


Silenfce  Is  Not  Golden — Joint  Chiefs  Must 
Be  Heard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAIJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  San  Diego  Union  en- 
titled "Joint  Chiefs  Must  Be  Heard": 
SII.ENCE  Is  Not  Gou>en — Joint  Chiefs  Must 
Bk  Heard 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  being  described  as  the  "Five  sUent  men." 
By  law,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the 
principal  military  advisers  to  the  Preeldent 
of  the  United  States.  By  present  practice, 
they  have  been  supplanted  by  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  a  civUlan  at  that. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1068  q>ecUlcally  jtro- 
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as    organlxatlons. 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  'Intelligence 

cut.  all  by  administrative 


It  or  not.  a  single  supply 

military  Intelligence  agency, 

agency,   a  single 

oenaorahlp  agency,  a  single 
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HON.  F  tED  SCHWENGEL 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUdE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tiieadiy,  March  10.  1964 


llr.  Speaker,  at 

during  the  year  I  get  let- 

of  young  people  in  the 

listrict.    The  one  I  insert 

loday  comes  from  a  geog- 

my  hometown  of  Daven- 

Is  self-explanatory.    I 

,  however,  that  I  believe 

to  have  the  young  people 

as  interested  in  the  wel- 

c4untry  as  1*  indicated  by 


DAVBfPorr.  Iowa, 
rebruary  12.  1964. 


Repres  mtative*. 


Scsi  rdvcxL:  Our  class  are  study- 
apd  came  acroas  the  question 


of  whether  to  give  eoooomloal  and  military 
aid  to  Tugoalavla. 

We  would  like  to  Inform  you  ttiat  we  are 
thoroughly  agalnat  giving  aid  for  these  pur- 
poeea.  We  feel  the  people  of  tilte  United 
States  should  be  given  food  before  the  people 
of  Tugostevla.  Yugoslavia  "b  geographical 
posmon  oould  be  easily  attacked  by  RuhISui 
forces.  In  case  of  war  they  would  cloee  off 
her  seaports.  YugoelavJa  would  be  blocked 
off  from  our  help. 

We  would  like  your  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Our  class  thanks  you  for  your  oooperatton. 
Yours  truly. 

Ma.  MxTSKxa's  SrvawxH- 

Okaoe  Geogkapht  Class 
Mast  Cato, 

Class  Secretary. 


False  Colors:  Coal  Sarplas  Debanks  Se- 
curity Exalte  for  Hildnf  Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OP  wxsT  vnuuiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
from  coal-producing  States  were 
shocked  at  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  in  nxing  greatly 
increased  daily  quotas  of  Imported  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  Iliis  action  further  erodes 
the  economies  of  those  States  incorpo- 
rated in  the  new-foimd  term  "Appala- 
chia."  This  action  alone  will  further 
reduce  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  my  State  and  will  fur- 
ther erode  the  economy  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  reached 
a  time  in  our  national  life  when  the 
economic  gain  of  one  area  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  detriment  of  the  economy  of 
another  section  is  applied  with  all  reck- 
lessness and  the  drive  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage dollarwise  In  one  section  of  the 
coimtry  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of 
another  section  of  our  coimtry  is  now 
applauded  rather  than  frowned  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat  on  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  reviewing  the  oil  import 
program  of  our  country  and  religiously 
attended  every  meeting  and  every  ses- 
sion of  that  committee.  I  was  amazed 
to  hear  representatives  of  certain^ec- 
tions  of  our  coimtry  who  were  willing 
to  trade  our  national  security,  and  yes, 
the  bare  essentials  in  certain  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  for  a  good  business 
deal.  The  fiction  under  which  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  is  ad- 
ministered can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  Congress  must  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  O'Brien  Flyrrn 
of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va..  an  area  of  my  State  not  so 
much  touched  by  the  economic  difBculty 
of  coal,  clearly  sets  out  how  false  is  the 
premise  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  respect  to  permitting  increased 
residual  oil  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  that  editorial  with  my 
remarks : 


Faub  Colobs:  Coal  SnaPLUs  Dkbunks  Secu- 
amr  Xxcuss  roa  HixiMa  On.  Impobts 

The  coal  Industry  is  not  maHT^g  much 
headway  in  its  effort  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  competition  of  Imported  residual  fuel 
oil.  Instead  of  reducing  the  flow,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  Increasing  it.  For  the  new  fuel 
year  beginning  on  Aprtl  1,  Interior  Secretary 
Udall  has  flzed  a  daUy  quota  of  638,000  bar- 
rels of  imported  residual  for  the  east  coast, 
which  compares  with  the  current  authoriza- 
tion of  S76.000  barreU. 

In  announcing  this  decision  Mr.  Udall  said 
It  Is  "consistent  with  the  national  security 
objectlvee  of  the  total  oU  Import  control 
program,"  because  it  "takes  into  account  the 
continuefl  decline  In  domestic  production  of 
this  fuel  and  an  anticipated  substantial 
increase  in  industrial  activity." 

Domestic  production  is  declining  only  be- 
cause the  price  at  which  this  type  of  Im- 
ported fuel  oil  can  be  sold  makes  the  market 
unattractive.  So  that  if  even  nothing  but 
the  oil  industry  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  national  security  argument  would 
sound  a  little  lame.  But  when  It  Is  consid- 
ered that  we  have  unlimited  sources  of  coal 
and  that  increasingly  effective  and  econom- 
ical means  of  delivering  this  fuel  to  the  east 
coast  are  available,  the  argument  loees  all 
force. 

We  could  shut  off  the  flow  of  Imported 
residual  fuel  oil  altogether  without  endan- 
gering the  national  security  In  any  way. 
Power  is  something  we  have  an  abundance 
of.  Indeed,  the  less  dependent  we  are  on 
Imported  fuel,  the  stronger  our  security.  So 
that,  aside  from  what  advantage  east  oocwt 
consumers  enjoy  because  of  the  pricing  in- 
fluence of  lmp<nted  fuel,  the  only  effect  of 
a  liberal  Import  policy  U  to  depress  domestic 
Industry  and  destroy  American  Jobs. 


Has  No  One  in  Washinfton  Been  Reading 
History? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
this  country  needs  are  more  editorials 
similar  to  the  one  appearing  in  the 
March  9,  1964,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  is  terrific  and  hope  that 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  read  it.  For 
that  reason,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  editorial  at  this  point: 
The   PxRn.8  ov  Actimg   CivnjzxD — Do-Oood 

ATTmiDI  of  U.S.  FOBEIGN  POLICT  Is  BLAUED 

Foa  Attacks  on  Aaiduca 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Is  America  approaching  that  degree  of  gen- 
tleness and  irresolution  that  will  render  her 
incapable  of  surviving  in  a  Jungle  world? 

Have  we  grown  so  tolerant  of  misbehavior 
among  the  neutrals,  so  ready  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  our  rampaging  enemies,  and 
so  Intent  on  peace  at  any  price  that  we  are 
nudging  the  world  toward  a  climactic  war,  a 
war  we  may  not  win? 

In  short,  are  we  suffering  from  an  overdlse 
of  civilization? 

A  world  in  which  highly  civilized  men  are 
safe  is,  of  coiirse,  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It 
is  nice  to  think  that  the  meek  will  Inherit 
the  earth  at  this  particular  time.  But  the 
meek  haven  t  been  doing  so  well  recently. 

The  brutal  truth  is  that  gutty  aggressors 
can  lick  the  pants  off  defensive  sportsmen. 
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The  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  arent 
worth  a  whoop  against  the  man  coming  at 
you  with  a  broken  bottle. 

It  is  now  being  admitted,  even  In  Washing- 
ton, that  America's  foreign  policy  Is  in  disar- 
ray. "Disarray"  Is  a  precious  bit  of  Har- 
vardese  meaning  "a  mess."  It  is  in  a  mess  not 
because  the  framers  of  our  foreign  policy 
were  stupid,  but  because  they  suffered  from 
a  very  persistent  illusion. 

The  Illusion  was  that  If  we  consistently 
out-do-gooded  ourselves  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  flock  to  our  banner  out  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  This  miscalculation 
may  have  had  its  genesis  in  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  wrongest  political  theorists  of  all 
time — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"There  is  such  a  thing,"  wrote  Mr.  Wilson, 
"as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not 
need  to  convince  others  by  fcwce  that  it  is 
right." 

Were  we  wrong  In  our  treatment  of  Cuba? 
We  delivered  her.  We  were  her  best  cus- 
tomer. 

Were  we  wrong  In  our  treatment  of  Pan- 
ama? We  delivered  her,  too.  Before  we  came 
the  only  asset  the  isthmus  had  was  a  40- 
mile  railroad  over  which  apprehensive  pas- 
sengers hurried  through  swarms  of  Anophe- 
les moequltoe. 

What  evil  had  we  done  to  Zanzibar?  The 
Americans  were  booted  out,  including  ovir 
diplomatic  personnel.  And  we  turned  right 
around  and  recognized  the  new  regime  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  master  of  tribal  psychol- 
ogy. Soapy  Williams. 

All  over  the  world  mobs  are  descending  on 
American  embassies.  They  used  to  simply 
attack  the  U.S.  Information  libraries.  But 
now  our  ambassadors  flee  for  their  lives.  Is 
this  part  of  a  pattern?  You  bet  your  sweet 
boots. 

The  pattern  is  the  systematic  humiliation 
of  America.  It  Is  humiliation  In  progressive 
degrees,  from  little  humiliations  to  steadily 
larger  ones.  The  aim  Is  to  convince  our 
friends  that  we  are  weak  and  irresolute,  the 
uncommitted  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger,  and 
the  people  of  the  Conununist  countries  that 
worldwide  victory  for  their  leaders  Is  Inevi- 
table.   The  campaign  has  been  doing  fine. 

Why  have  we  behaved  so  feebly?  Because 
we  are  so  civilized  What  the  possibility  of 
atomic  war  fills  us  with  horror. 

There  Is  another  popular  piece  of  Wash- 
ington gobbledegookery — "escalate."  We 
threw  away  victory  in  Korea  because  we  were 
afraid  a  bombing  above  the  Yalu  would  "es- 
calate" into  world  war  III.  For  the  same 
reason  we  didn't  push  a  corridor  through  to 
Berlin,  although  the  Russians  were  acting 
in  defiance  of  all  solemn  agreements.  And  in 
the  fall  of  1962  we  pulled  our  punch  In  Cuba 
and  thus  Junked  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Has  no  one  In  Washington  been  reading 
history?  Hitler  was  permitted  to  remilitarize 
the  Rhlneland  because  the  timid  British  and 
French  feared  that  If  they  opposed  It  matters 
might  "escalate"  Into  World  War  II.  At 
that  time,  militarily.  Hitler  had  practically 
nothing. 

Hitler  claimed  that  each  new  aggressive 
move  would  be  his  last,  but  he  stressed  that 
any  opposition  would  bring  total  war.  So 
he  murdered  Dolfuss,  took  over  Austria, 
grabbed  Sudetenland  and  the  Polish  Cor- 
ridor. v.ach  time  Britain  and  France  fell 
back,  fearing  escalation.  And  when  the  in- 
evitable breaking  point  came  Hitler  was 
strong  and  they  were  weak. 

If  we  don't  stand  up  for  our  rights  pretty 
soon  world  war  III  will  be  a  cinch.  Be- 
cauFC  by  perpetually  showing  weakness  we 
won't  end  the  possibility  of  Incidents.  We 
will  simply  Insure  larger  and  more  outrage- 
ous Incidents  until  we  must  choose  war  or 
total  surrender. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  the  Pana- 
manian: 


"Look,  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much 
good  and  no  harm.  We  are  here  as  a  result 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  If  you  come 
across  the  fence  well  return  the  body." 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

"The  fleet  will  be  in  tomorrow.  The  ma- 
rines will  march  down  to  our  Embassy  be- 
hind the  bands.  Tou  be  there  to  teU  us 
whether  you  want  the  place  closed.  You've 
already  seen  your  last  gift  dollar.  And  if 
we  lock  the  Embassy  you've  seen  your  last 
trade  dollar." 

If  we  do  not  start  saying  these  things  we 
will  be  in  total  war  in  10  years — without  any 
friends. 


DecUne  of  the  United  States— And  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  HEMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or   MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
Craig — the  famed  lady  reporter — wrote 
a  pulsating  piece  of  Journaliam  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  9  issue  of  the 
Portland  Sunday  Telegram.  This  arti- 
cle, a  critical  exposition  of  our  temper 
and  our  times,  has  won  widespread 
attention,  having  been  reprinted  in  sev- 
eral tjublicatlons,  including  the  March  2 
issue  of  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Report. 
The  character  and  content  of  May's 
article  has  drawn  comment  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  in  order  to  avail  my  col- 
leagues the  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
examining  this  penetrating  article,  I 
insert  it  into  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Decline  of  thi  United  &rATES — And  Fall 

WASHiNGTON.^Unless  there  is  a  cliange, 
deep-down,  In  the  American  people,  a  gen- 
uine cruseide  against  self-indulgence,  im- 
morality, public  and  private,  then  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a'  day. 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  In  our  society, 
get-rlch-qulck  breakup  of  the  family,  falter- 
ing in  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt — theee 
have  destroyed  nations  l>efore  via,  why  should 
we  think  we  can  take  the  path  and  change 
history? 

Look  around  you  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  In  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  Issue  of  Time  magazine  and  Its 
palliating  story  of  sexual  immorality  adds 
adult  consent  to  the  looseness  of  our  youth, 
already  far  down  the  road  of  delinquency, 
shlftlessness,  derogation  of  virginity  In  our 
girls  who  will  be  the  mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  financial  morality  In  our  Gov- 
ernment— charge  It,  Is  the  accepted  prac- 
tice. 

Around  the  world  they  think  they  can 
take  our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us 
In  the  face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our 
"leadership,"  but  we  are  apparently  Incapa- 
ble of  giving  leadership. 

One  listenfi  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  Is  going  on.  Oh, 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity 
and  strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity," 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepans  and  three  cars  in  every 
garage;  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 
Bakers.    Schools  for  the  young,  care  for  the 


elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare  at- 
tack us,  a  worthy  succession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  in  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  liberty.  How  have 
we  used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  us  so 
dearly? 

Because  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  changing  its  determination  to  bury  us. 
Red  China  is  bad.  of  course,  but  maybe  not 
Khrushchev.  Halfheartedly  we  send  Amer- 
ican men  to  die  in  Junglee.where  we  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  go  in  to  win  or  to  stay  out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  communism  cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  its  own  people.  If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat, 
which  we  have  already  subsidized  and  which 
we  will  subsidize  again  to  give  it  to  the  Com- 
munists cheaper,  we  might  try  discouraging 
the  production  of  surplus  wheat  and  remem- 
ber the  old-faehloned  private  enterprise 
where  one  grows  for  the  market,  not  the 
Government  storage  bins. 

We  faltered  in  Cuba  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  of  aU  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong 
man  to  lead  us — would  we  vote  for  one  if  he 
campaigned,  crying  in  the  wUderness  that 
we  come  and  be  saved — from  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
from  this  nest  of  conununlsm,  but  we  did 
not.  Around  the  world  they  do  not  believe 
what  we  stay,  they  look  at  what  we  do. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  In  this 
country.  Now  it  is  a  messy  combination  of 
polyglot  nations,  old  and  new,  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  ignoring  our  half-hearted 
arguments. 

The  idea  of  letting  a  small  nation  of  fewer 
than  a  half-million  people,  utterly  inexpe- 
rienced In  governing  Itself,  unproved  as  a 
stable,  honest  state — letting  them  In  within 
a  few  days  of  their  establishment;  we  might 
at  least  Insist  on  a  period  of  probation. 

The  United  Nations  itself  should  be  forced 
the  financial  honesty,  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  paying  the  bills  while 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  na. 
The  idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  in  the  face 
of  the  charter  which  says  "peace-loving  na- 
tions." True,  we  are  against  letting  Red 
China  In  but  all  we  do  la  get  out  o\u-  hander- 
chlefs  and  weep  Into  them  while  the  ma- 
jority In  the  U.N.  does  as  It  pleases. 

We  waste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fail  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  in  all 
fields,  to  \3e  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 
missile  wars. 

We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  known 
enemies,  known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that 
we  will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why 
should  we  put  our  defense  in  such  an  agree- 
ment? If  our  defense  experts — not  Business- 
man McNamara — say  we  need  to  test,  then 
let  us  test  without  asking  permlsLson  of 
friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  Ignomlnously  pushed  out.  Maybe  we 
should  never  have  gone  In  there,  let  the  Reds 
take  It — but  there  Is  one  thing  for  sure — if 
we  go  In  anywhere  we  should  go  In  to  win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
respect  Is  more  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  to 
a  person,  than  affection.  We  get  little  af- 
fection from  the  people  we  have  helped  over 
the  years — and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  respects  a  fumbler,  a  weak  man.  a 
wabbler,  in  policy  or  deeds. 

First  every  one  of  us  has  to  clean  out  weak- 
ness and  selfishness  and  immoi;allty  of  all 
types.  Then  choose  leaders  who  wijh 
strength,  and  principle,  and  intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect 
and  respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  if  he  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 
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Tki    Pay  Raise  Bfll 


March  lo     I  196U 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  rarHsnTAMXA 
IN  THE  HOU  3E  OP  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Tueai  ay,  March  10. 19t4 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr. -Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Prea  dent  is  calling  for  economy 
in  Qovemmei  t,  cutbacks  in  Federal  per- 
sonnel, reducions  in  Federal  spending, 
and  other  me  ms  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
dollar,  it  is  imperative  that  everyone 
show  some  consistency  on  a  national 
level. 

How  can  we  in  good  conscience  ap- 
prove a  pay  aise  for  everyone  on  the 
Federal  paynll  at  this  time?  Let  us 
listen  to  the  <  emands  of  the  people  and 
stop  these  innecessary  expendit\ires. 
Is  our  general  Ion  not  responsible  for  the 
Federal  deflci  s  it  is  Incurring. 

The  propo6(  d  salary  increase  contains 
many  tnequlti  ».  and  is  fiscally  unsound. 
I  intend  to  sup  port  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  1  ration  who  are  demanding 
economy  in  qovemment — which  brings 
reduction  without  defl- 
appofx  the  enactment  of 


about  real  tak 
cits— and  will 
this  legislatloi  L 

The  Trtbun  ^-Democrat  of  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  has  made  several  pertinent  remarks 
about  the  pen  Ung  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  th^  editorial  as  part  of  my 
stat^nent: 
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outstanding  men  for  these  posiUcHis.  and 
that  there  are  few  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  to  be  coaxed  to  run  even  when  the  salary 
was  much  smaller  than  the  $33,500  now  paid. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  Though  a  mlncwlty  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  has  consistently  insisted 
that  it  do  its  assigned  job  of  controlling  the 
purse  strings,  and  keep  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment from  exceeding  revenues,  a  majority 
has  permitted  26  years  of  deficits  out  of  the 
last  32  years — and  the  national  debt  as  of 
last  Friday  morning  was  $310,304,350,588, 
nearly  $6  billion  more  than  It  was  a  year 
ago. 

Among  the  general  powers  the  Constitu- 
tion assigns  to  Congress,  the  first  la  to  levy 
taxes  and  pay  the  debts;  or.  In  other  words, 
to  establish  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  without 
which  governments  invariably  run  aground. 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  done  a  pretty  poor 
Job  In  this  respect,  and  should  not  be  re- 
warded for  It  by  a  44-percent  raise  In  pay — 
or  any  other  raise.  When  It  begins  tx)  act 
as  the  tmstee  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
gets  the  budget  back  In  control,  a  merit  raise 
might  be  In  order.    It  isn't  now. 


The  ChallcBfc  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•   OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or  mw  Mxzico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  winning  speech 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
VFW  Voice  of  Etemocracy  contest  from 
Mr.  Michel  W.  Lowry,  363  Tyler  Road 
NW.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Max.,  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship.  " 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Challenge  of  CrrizENSHn> 
The  challenge  of  citizenship  lies  in  a  book. 
It  is  a  book  which  can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  everywhere.  The  span  of  topics  in- 
cludes anything,  and  everything.  The  book 
is  the  United  States  and  It  covers  every 
aH>ect  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Chapter 
headings  range  from  government  to  science, 
from  philosophy  to  the  arts,  from  religion  to 
economy. 

Yet  with  all  this  variance  of  material,  this 
book  is  not  at  all  haphazard  in  Its  arrange- 
ment. Its  entire  development  follows  the 
very  clear  outline  of  the  table  of  contents, 
the  Constitution.  Also,  even  the  moat  un- 
related sectors  seems  equally  pervaded  by 
the  Ideals  expressed  in  the  introduction,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  a  book  dedicated  to  freedom.  Im- 
bodied  within  it  lies  the  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship. 

This  challenge  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
country  is  ever  changing,  the  chapters  are 
being  lengthened,  additions  are  being  made. 
As  the  authors  of  this  book  we  as  citizens 
must  follow  the  outline  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  strive  our  utmost  to  maintain  the 
ideals  and  fulfill  the  goals  upon  which  our 
country  was  established. 

Our  progress  must  be  constant  and  ever- 
lasting, but  without  the  constant  and  ever- 
lasting initiative  of  every  citizen,  this  prog- 
ress must  inevitably  slacken.  Individual 
Americans  form  the  words  of  the  past,  the 
actions  of  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  the 
future.  Truly  this  Is  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  without  the  people  nothing  could 
ever'be  written,  nor  anything  done. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  ultimate  im- 


portance resides  with  the  individual  each 
of  us  also  has  certain  social  responslbUUies 
to  consider.  We  must  conform  to  the  vari- 
ous laws  and  ciutoms  of  our  community' 
In  a  sense,  in  a  very  real  sense,  these  laws 
and  customs  are  the  speUlng  and  grammar 
rules  which  we  must  use  in  writing  ovu  book 

It  Is  also  our  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  harmony  of  the  great  American  book 
This  does  not  mean  a  harmony  of  opinion 
for  any  good  book  welcomes  diversity  in  the 
search  for  truth.  Yet  this  diversity  of  meth- 
od does  not  preclude  the  unity  of  purpose 
To  advance,  we  must  view  all  sides  of  every 
question  but  we  must  also  retain  our  proper 
perspective  and  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds 
the  goals  presented  in  the  introduction  to 
this  book,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

We  must  also  refrain  from  specialization 
in  our  practice  of  citiaenship.  The  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship  exists  in  every  sector  of 
our  way  of  life,  not  Just  one.  Certainly  all 
of  us  must  participate  in  Government.  We 
must  understand  the  issues,  know  the  can- 
didates, and  vote  intelligently.  But  we  must 
also  contribute  to  the  history,  to  the  edu- 
cation. We  must  be  active  in  forming  the 
culture,  the  philosophy,  and  the  religion. 
We  face  the  challenge  of  maintaining  excel- 
lence in  every  segment  of  the  American 
civilization.  One  bad  chapter  can  make  a 
third  rater  out  of  a  potential  best  seller; 
and  likewise  the  decay  of  one  chapter  of  our 
book  can  relegate  the  entire  work  to  the 
shelves  of  obsolescence. 

Our  book  is  a  great  one.  It  is  bound  more 
tightly  than  any  other  In  history,  a  binding 
composed  of  freedom  and  Individual  initia- 
tive. 

Yet  In  all  its  uniqueness  it  is  but  one 
member  of  a  far  greater  library,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  books  devel(^>ed  by  all  civiliza- 
tions in  all  places,  throughout  all  history. 

Ours  is  indeed  the  brightest  work  in  the 
entire  library,  but  bright  works  have  be- 
come tarnished  many  times  in  the  past,  as 
shown  by  Egypt,  by  Greece,  and  by  Rome. 
The  glow  of  our  book  can  be  made  eternal 
only  through  the  never-ending  efforts  of  all 
Americans. 


Wild  Shot  at  Foretgn  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
their  Saturday,  March  7  editorial,  "Wild 
Shot  at  Foreign  Aid"  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  states  the  case  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Wild  Shot  at  Foreign  Am 

In  its  enthusiasm  to  waylay  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shot  the  wrong  horse. 

The  House  sent  back  to  committee  an  ad- 
ministration request  for  a  $312  million  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA).  Recommitting  a  bill 
usually  means  death. 

The  appropriation  was  dead  ended  because 
lawmakers  are  understandably  irked  with 
the  overall  foreign  aid  program.  But  IDA 
is  foreign  aid  with  a  difference. 

IDA  la  operated  by  the  World  Bank  to  pro- 
vide long-term  development  loans  at  liberal 
Interest  rates.  It  is  a  useful  tool  for  both 
the  United  NaUons  and  the  United  States  in 
helping  underdeveloped  coimtrlee. 

The  United  States  doesn't  pay  the  entire 
bill.       The  $312  million  was  Just  our  share. 
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Some  16  other  nations  would  contribute  $438 
million  for  a  combined  total  of  $760  million 
to  operate  the  IDA  for  flaoal  years  1066-68. 

Without  tbe  U.S.  coatrlbutlon.  It  seems 
proibable  that  other  nations  also  will  refuse 
their  $hares  and  the  IDA  will  have  to  close 
up  shop  at  the  end  of  nert  year. 

It  is  unforttinate  that  some  of  the  acciunu- 
lated  resentment  of  foreign  aid  rubbed  off 
on  IDA. 

Theee  are  loans,  not  grants,  for  economic 
not  military  projects.  The  loans  are  made 
only  to  projects  established  as  economically 
sound. 

Critics  say  IDA  cuts  down  American  con- 
trol 0*  the  funds.  But  it  also  gives  the 
United  States  some  Influence  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  contributed  by  other  countries. 
That's  the  way  with  cooperative  programs 
and  we  should  do  nothing  to  discourage  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  providing  for- 
eign aid. 

A  mlnlmvmi  of  arm  twisting  might  achieve 
a  reversal.  Hopefully,  the  administration 
will  make  the  effort  on  what  is  after  all  a 
rather  small  program.  Only  11  vote  switches 
would  get  the  House  to  change  its  decision. 

The  measure  already  has  Senate  approval. 


Am  Opeii  Letter  to  Amerika 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WI8COMSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  open  letter  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  George  Vekulich, 
was  published  recently  in  the  Madison 
Capital  Times.  It  expresses  with  pro- 
found eloquence  and  humility  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  first-generation  Amer- 
ican over  the  endless  civil  rights  dialogue 
In  these  United  States. 

What  puzzles  the  writer  is  how  a  1st 
generation  American,  like  himself,  can 
achieve  acceptance  in  our  society  so  rela- 
tively easily  while  a  lOth-generation. 
native-bom  Negro  is  still  waiting  to 
immigrate. 

I  should  like  to  put  this  same  question, 
if  I  may,  to  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  include  the  full  text  of  the  letter  here 
in  order  that  you  may  have  all  the  back- 
ground as  well  as  the  corollaries  to  his 
perplexing  proposition: 

Madison,  Wis. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Amerika 
I  have  been  eavesdropping  on  the  great 
dialog  of  i3ur  time — the  conversation  between 
Negro  and  white  in  America.  I  listen  on  the 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  the 
dialog  goes  on  and  I  am  perplexed. 

My  family  has  been  here  in  Amerika  (which 
is  how  they  spell  it)  only  since  a  little  be- 
fore 1927.  My  father  was  Slav,  and  my 
mother  Romanian.  I  was  born  in  1927.  I 
was  raised,  because  of  circumstances  includ- 
ing something  called  the  great  depression, 
with  my  maternal  grandparents.  I  could 
not  speak  English  until  I  was  7  years  of  age. 
In  the  old  country  accenta  I  learned  from 
my  people  what  they  held  this  country  to  be. 
Amerika  was  the  place  where  no  policeman 
came  in  the  night  to  break  down  your  door 
and  take  you  away.  Amerika  was  the  place 
where  you  could  talk  a  foreign  tongue  and 
still  have  credit  at  the  corner  grocery.     Amer- 


ika was  ttie  place  where  the  old  countrymen 
thanked  their  God  that  their  kids  would 
never  see  the  nightmares  left  bdilnd. 

Amerika  was  the  high  school  football  team 
where  a  quarterback  yelled  out  signals  In 
Croatian  to  confuse  the  native-born  defense. 
Amerika  was  a  faded  portrait  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  hung  cm  the  wall  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  shrine.  Amerika  was  the  place 
where  the  streets  weren't  really  covered  with 
gold  but  there  was  plenty  of  wcx'k  f cm-  .those 
willing  to  cover  them  with  brick.  Amerika 
was  a  promise.  She  asked  only  that  you 
keep  her  laws,  do  her  work,  and  fight  her 
wars.  My  foreigner  father  reckoned  it  a 
good  deal. 

If  it  held  true  for  us  with  o;ir  outsize  noses, 
our  gypsy  blood  and  funny  speech,  I  thought 
it  held  true  for  everybody.  A  lot  of  us  took 
long  boat  trips  back  to  Europe  with  g\uis  and 
beliefs  and  K  rations  to  make  sure  that  it 
held  true  for  everybody. 

I  am  now  in  what  is  considered  the  prime 
of  life,  even  for  a  gypsy.  I  have  an  Amer- 
ican wife,  four  American  daughters  and  an 
American  mortgage.  I  would  have  it  no 
other  way,  and  I  am  thrice  blessed.  But  it 
occurs  to  me  that  after  all,  I  am  a  first  gen- 
eration American  and  while  I  thank  the 
country  for  such  gracious  consideration  for 
a  Johnny-come-lately,  I  must  tell  you  that 
it  troubles  me  deeply  when  a  newcomer  as 
myself  can  achieve  acceptance  in  our  society 
so  relatively  easy  and  that  a  10th  generation 
native-born  Negro  Is  still  waiting  to  immi- 
grate, so  to  speak. 

I  represent  that  generation  of  Americans 
with  one  foot  In  the  Old  World  and  one  foot 
in  the  New.  I  thank  you  and  this  country 
for  permitting  me  to  leap  and  Join  you.  It 
is  good  of  you  and  it  Is  fair  and  It  Is,  as  my 
father  said,  what  Amerika  is  all  about. 

Now  I  ask  you,  In  the  good  God's  name, 
why  you  will  not  extend  the  same  privilege 
to  a  Negro  who  has  been  here  longer  than 
my  family,  who  can  contribute  to  your  great- 
ness as  much  as  my  family  and  who  has  been 
waiting  BO  long  and  so  patiently  for  your 
hand. 

He,  too,  has  one  foot  In  the  Old  World  and 
one  in  the  New.  I  have  a  big  nose,  he  has 
a  dark  skin.  I  ask  you.  In  God's  name,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  We  both  have 
hearts  and  minds  and  souls. 

George  Vukelich. 


Tax  Cot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10. 1964 

Mrs.  GRIPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  ran  a  survey  of  my  district  asking 
what  people  would  do  with  a  tax  cut.  It 
was  my  opinion  that  we  were  making  the 
t£LX  cut  sound  too  large  to  individuals. 
When  they  found  how  little  it  was  fcM* 
them  individually  many  people  replied, 
"Don't  cut  the  taxes,  pay  the  bills." 

The  tax  cut  was  larger  than  originally 
anticipated.  The  Detroit  News  did  a 
survey  as  to  what  [>eople  would  do  with 
the  money.  I  am  happy  to  enclose  the 
following  article  written  by  Jane  Scher- 
merhom  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  to 
point  out  that,  in  general,  while  it  didn't 
buy  the  mink  coats,  people  are  still 
happy  to  receive  it : 


Bic  Tax  Cut  Duums  Shrink  at  First  Check 
( By  Jane  Schermerhom ) 

LitUe  old  4  percent — ^the  Federal  tax  cut 
that  is  supposed  to  sweeten  the  wage  earner's 
paycheck — is  getttBg  a  second  look  from  some 
Detroiters. 

While  the  bill  to  reduce  the  withholding 
tax  from  18  to  14  percent  was  still  on  tbe 
drawing  boards  in  Washington,  many  who 
would  benefit  lived  In  a  dream  world. 

But  this  second  look  gives  evidence  that 
the  $4  to  $5  extra,  the  cut  metuis  to  the 
majority,  is  something  less  than  a  windfall 
bringing  mink  coato  and  champagne  suppers. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Valeri,  a  secretary,  of  15460 
Lesure,  sighed  and  put  away  the  fashion 
magazine  she'd  been  reading. 

JUST   hot   FUDGE 

She  said,  "The  tax  cut  looked  so  good  in 
print  that  I  was  planning  to  buy  my  first 
Christian  Dior  outfit.  Guess  I'U  settie  for 
a  couple  extra  hot  fudge  sundaes  a  week." 

But,  Mrs.  Valeri  added,  she  really  was  grate- 
ful for  even  the  llttel  bit  extra  she'll  get 
and  said,  "My  husband  is  putting  his  tax 
cut  in  his  company's  stock  savings  plan  and 
someday  well  appreciate  It  even  more  that 
way." 

Arthur  Hug,  a  warehouse  foreman  at  Ham- 
mel  Moving  &  Storage,  6415  Conner,  had  more 
Immediate  xise  for  the  extra  dollars : 

"I've  got  six  children."  Hug  said,  "and  I 
asked  the  company  bookkeeper  to  figure  out 
for  me  exactly  what  the  cut  will  mean  to  me 
In  a  year's  Income.  My  wife  and  I  decided 
the  amount  will  Just  about  take  care  of 
tuition  for  our  13-year-old  at  Reglna  High 
School." 

A  fellow  worker,  Wayne  Smith,  who  was 
about  to  climb  into  the  long-distance  moving 
van  he  drives,  paused  to  talk  about  little  old 
4  percent: 

"Guess  the  smart  thing  would  be  to  save  it 
but  that's  pretty  hard  to  do  nowadays.  For 
me,  it  means  being  able  to  treat  my  wife  and 
three  children  to  an  outing  a  couple  times 
a  month." 

Then  Smith  put  his  foot  on  the  starter 
and  was  on  his  way  to  South  Bend  and  St. 
Louis  and  to  give  a  bit  of  thought  on  Just 
what  form  the  first  family  outing  would  take. 

An  expert  in  matters  of  the  pocketbook, 
Mrs.  Iiaura  Spencer,  a  salesperson  In  Crow- 
ley's handbag  department,  knew  precisely 
what  shell  do  with  her  tax  cut. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  buying  a  new  rug 
for  my  apcutment  and  that's  where  my  added 
dollars  are  going."  Mrs.  Spencer  used  her 
lunch  hour  that  day  to  buy  a  neutral  tone 
wool  carpet,  on  time. 

INTO   THE   KITCHEN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam  C.  Sewell,  19010 
Wormer  (he's  a  tranformation  builder  at 
Detroit  Crane  Co.,  Inc.,)  fitted  his  tax  cut 
right  into  their  present  budget  under  the 
heading  "kitehen  remodeling  project." 

Barbara  Polanoeki,  secretary  to  a  OM  offi- 
cial, thought  about  golf  on  summer  Satxir- 
days  and  winter  ski  Junketa  when  she  re- 
ceived her  slightly  larger  paycheck. 

"You  know,"  she  said.  "I  like  golf  and 
skiing  and  spending  a  little  more  than  I  can 
afford  on  clothes  and  111  probably  go  on 
doing  Just  that.  But  the  little  extra  will 
make  me  feel  a  little  less  guilty  while  I'm 
about  it." 

MIDAS   TOUCH 

There  were  some  Detroiters  who  said  It  had 
been  so  long  since  they  could  count  on  any 
extra  money  that  their  larger  paychecks 
looked  as  if  Midas  had  touched  them  with 
gold. 

"My  money  will  go  for  new  outfite  for  my 
wife  and  two  kids,"  said  Stanley  Hibner,  5329 
Field,  a  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel  waiter. 
"And  then,  as  time  goes  by,  the  family  will 
take  a  trip  together." 
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I  wont  wind  up  with  a 
I  go  to  i>ay  my  Income  tax 


the  hanking  tradition  when 

proolrworker  at  Detroit  Bank  and 

K«r  :heTal-Van  Dyke  branch,  said 

ppttlng  her  paycheck  increase 

account. 

I  In  the  banking  tradition, 

plan:  "After  a  year  I'U  draw 

laved  and  go  to  Disneyland." 


WW  Sayi  '^Yaakee  Go  Hoae**? 
EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

OF 

HOri  BOB  WILSON 

sr  CAuroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesd  ly,  March  10, 1964 
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and  Akron.  It  U  not  pleasant  to  realize  that 
Akron,  Ohio,  In  the  hecutland  of  America, 
has  In  fact  been  outflanked  by  the  Commu- 
nist seizure  of  Cuba." 

As  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  VFW. 
Joeeph  J.  Lombardo,  remarked,  "With  the 
Kremlin  controlling  Cuba,  It  U  no  longer  a 
case  of  the  enemy  at  the  gatee — the  enemy 
is  now  within  the  gatee." 

To  contend  that  Ouantanamo  and  the 
canal,  with  a  hoetlle  Soviet  force  in  Cuba 
and  Communist  ships  and  submarines  In  the 
Caribbean,  are  lees  valuable  to  us  now  than 
when  they  were  built.  Is  abeurd. 

The  slogan  "Yankee,  go  home"  now  seems 
to  bear  a  made-in- America  label. 


The  Cardinal  and  His  Anf  el« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   SHOOS   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  POQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
a  poem  wrlttoi  by  my  good  friend,  David 
Olmbel.  of  Brooklsm.  N.Y.  Thia  poem 
has  been  dedicated  by  Mr.  Glmbel  to  his 
eminence,  Richard  Cardinal  Cudilng. 
Cardinal  Cushlnfir  is  this  year  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  episcopacy. 
I  am  hiqjpy  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
cardinal  who  has  shown  such  an  in- 
terest In  all  retarded  children: 

Thk  Caxbimal  ano  His  Anoels 
(David  Gimbel) 

Richard    Cardinal    Cushlng    Is    striving    for 

a  tomorrow. 
That  wlU  lift  the  veil  of  pity  In  every  house 

of  sorrow. 
For  retarded  children  everywhere  neglected, 

hidden,  and  hiu-t. 
Have  been  cast  Into  a  field  of  scrap  from  the 

moment  of  their  birth. 

Yet  the're  all  his  darling  angels  for  oh  so 

many  years 
He  walks  am<xig  his  charges  to  wipe  away 

their  tears. 
He  lights  a  million  candles  and  teaches  them 

to  pray 
And  faces  grow   like  Christmas  bulbs   that 

brighten  every  day. 

The  parents  of  these  angels  all  truly  under- 
stand. 

That  this  man  whom  God  brought  forth,  Is 
their  children's  dearest  friend. 

His  every  word  is  filled  with  love  and  always 
tries  to  teach. 

That  prayer  and  love  of  God  Is  In  everybody's 
reach. 

In  St.  Colettas  where  these  children   dwell. 

he  comes  to  bring  them  joy 
And  they  climb  aU  over  this  saintly  man.  yes 

every  girl  and  boy. 
And  It  is  worth  a  fcM-tune  If  one  coxild  only 

see 
For  their  eyes  Just  sparkle  like  the  stars  and 

hearts  are  filled  with  glee. 

Now  when  he  leaves  these  children,  there's 
a  lingering  spirit  of  delight. 

And  so  they  slumber  sweetly  throughout  the 
entire  nl^t. 

As  for  the  shepherd  of  these  lambs,  he  will 
get  his  just  reward. 

In  a  place  reserved  for  angels,  In  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord. 


"Compromise  in  Democracy:  The  Politica 
of  the  LcfitUlive  ProceM"— An  Ad- 
dress bj  Deborah  Parfridfe  Wolfe, 
Education  Chief,  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  University  of 
Florida,  February  28,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nrozANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  text  of  an 
address  entitled  "Compromise  In  De- 
mocracy: The  Politics  of  the  Legislative 
Process,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Deborah  Par- 
tridge Wolfe,  the  Education  Chief  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  on 
February  28.  1964. 

I>r.  Wolfe,  who  is  on  leave  from  her 
position  as  a  professor  at  Queens  Col- 
lege, New  York.  Is  serving  with  great 
distinction  as  the  education  chief  of  the 
committee  on  which  I  serve. 

I  think  that  Members  will  read  with 
interest  her  excellent  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  a  legislative  process. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Wolfe's  address  fol- 
lows: 
Compromise    m    Dkmocract:  Thi    Politics 

or  THX  LZOIBLATIVZ  PbOCKSS 

(By  Deborah  Partridge  Wolfe) 

Much  has  been  said  In  deriding  the  role 
of  the  politician  in  our  American  life.  Few 
have  truly  understood  his  role  and  many 
have  exaggerated  his  errors.  The  obstacles 
are  formidable.  There  has  always  been  and 
I  suppose  there  always  will  be  a  chasm  of 
misunderstanding  between  those  who  govern 
and  thoee  who  are  governed.  In  our  country 
this  mlsvmderstandlng  has  taken  the  form 
of  an  exaggerated  disdain  for  politics  and 
politicians. 

Now,  I  would  be  the  last  to  declare  that 
our  politicians,  our  political  system,  our 
Oovernment,  and  especially  our  national 
legUlature  are  perfect  vehicles  for  the  rep- 
reeentatlon  of  the  public  will  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  public  weal.  Let  me 
put  it  to  you,  however,  that  it  is  both  un- 
realistic and  dangerous  for  the  American 
people  to  persist  in  believing  that  our  Oov- 
ernment Is  run  by  incompetents  and  idiots. 

It  Is  unrealistic  because  it  is  untrue.  It 
Is  dangerous  Iwcause,  as  one  great  scholar 
wrote  [Robert  Luce):  "Disdain  of  politicians 
should  be  left  to  dicta  tews.  Democrats  [with 
a  small  'd'  j  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  such 
malevolence.  If  most  politicians  deserve 
disdain,  then  our  democratic  way  of  life 
perishes  for  lack  of  leadership.  If  they  suffer 
it  undeservingly,  then  our  Western  way 
perishes  for  lack  of  loyalty  to  its  key  in- 
stitution, the  legislature." 

What  Is  it  about  politicians  that  arouses 
such  distaste?  Aside  from  venality,  the 
most  frequently  cited  indictment.  I  believe, 
concerns  their  methods,  and  most  particu- 
larly that  pernicious  technique,  compromise. 

COMPSOMISB 

Oh.  what  mountains  of  abuse  have  been 
heaped  on  that  poor  word  "compromise." 
How  many  daggers  have  been  plunged  into 
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it,  from  OUbert  and  Sullivan's  quip  about 
"apologetic  statesman  of  a  compromising 
kind,"  to  Klbert  Hubbard's  trumpet  call  ttiat 
only  the  weak  compromise,  never  the  strong. 
A  man  named  Kaufman  once  wrote:  "Com- 
promlae  la  never  anything  but  an  Ignoble 
truce  between  the  duty  of  a  man  and  the 
terror  at  a  coward."  And  even  the  poet 
prays:  "From  compromise  and  things  half 
done,  keep  me  with  stem  and  stubborn 
pride"  [Louis  Untermeyw] . 

The  curious  thing  about  this  contempt 
for  compromise  is  the  selective  way  in  which 
moat  people  apply  it.  In  their  everyday 
lives  almost  everyone  tacitly  agrees  with 
Samuel  Johnson  that  "life  cannot  subeUt 
in  society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions." 
The  man  who  mollfles  his  wife  in  some  argu- 
ment— and  which  one  of  us  has  not — or  the 
woman  her  husbapd.  Is  compromising.  The 
teacher  who  accepts  a  smaller  salary  than 
he  thinks  his  due  is  con^iromislng.  When 
bUBlnees  and  labor  sit  down  to  bargain  over 
the  terms  of  a  contract,  does  not  their  final 
agreement  evolve  out  of  compromise?  We 
exist  In  a  pluralist  society  in  which  auton- 
omous groups  working  through  a  common 
government  can  arrive  at  governmental 
decisions  only  through  bargaining.  Pew 
condemn  the  ethics  of  such  conduct  for 
themselves.  Tet  when  Congressmen  use  the 
same  technique  for  national  purposes,  they 
are  accused  of  perfidy. 

Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  struck  off  some 
typically  pithy  comments  about  this  kind  of 
hypocrisy.  One  Joseph  Burgess  had  run  for 
Parliament  on  the  Labor  Party  ticket  and 
had  lost  because  he  refused  to  compromise 
on  some  issue.     Wrote  Shaw: 

"When  I  think  of  my  own  unfortunate 
character,  smirched  with  compromise,  rotted 
with  opportiinism,  mildewed  by  expediency, 
blackened  by  ink  contributed  to  Tory  and 
Liberal  papers,  dragged  through  the  mud 
of  (local)  elections,  stretched  out  of  shape 
with  wirepulling,  putrlfied  by  permeation, 
worn  out  by  26  years'  pushing  to  gain  an 
inch  here  or  straining  to  stem  a  baclcrush 
there,  I  do  think  Joe  might  have  put  up  with 
Just  a  speck  or  two  on  thoee  white  robes 
of  his  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  poor 
devils  who  cannot  afford  any  character  at 
all,  because  they  have  no  friends  In  Parlia- 
ment. Oh,  these  moral  dandies,  these  spirit- 
ual toffs,  these  superior  persons.  Who  is 
Joe  anyhow  that  he  should  not  risk  his  soul 
occasloiuUly  like  the  rest  of  us?" 

Some  will  protest  thare  is  a  difference 
between  compromising  mere  material  Inter- 
eets  and  compromising  principles.  I  agree. 
There  are  subjects  on  which  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  bargain.  Civil  rights  is  one  of 
these.  PcM*  me,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  profound  principle. 

In  the  main,  however,  I  must  go  along 
with  James  Madison's  shrewd  observations. 
He  noted  that  men  tend  to  throw  a  sacred 
mantle  over  their  material  interests.  Yester- 
day's personal  interest  frequently  becomes 
today's  holy  principle,  endowed  with  attri- 
butes of  abstract,  pure,  and  unsullied  jiis- 
tice,  which  cannot  be  yielded  without  some 
wrench  of  conscience,  some  sense  of  guilt. 

This  happens,  of  course,  to  both  sides.  And 
inevitably  the  two  must  come  to  some  muttial 
accommodation.  Prof.  T.  V.  Smith  speculates 
that  when  this  occurs  "It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  both  sides  will  objectify  •  •  • 
their  guilty  feeling,  fixing  it  upon  the  near- 
est appropriate  object.  Near  enough  for 
blame  always  stands  the  politican,  as  rep- 
resentative. He  who  arranges  the  compro- 
mises becomes  easily  enough  the  double 
scapegoat  of  this  natural  and  dual  transfer 
of  guilt." 

IN  THI  NATURE  OF  POLITICS 

Whatever  the  psychology  of  the  situation, 
political  compromise  does  suffer  an  vnde- 
servedly  wicked  reputation.  For  the  es- 
sense  of  politics,   and  especially  democratic 


polltlca.  is  compromise;  one  la  inextricably 
and  f<»ever  bound  to  the  other.  The  art  tk 
peacefuUy  resolving  dlq>ute»— that  la  wbat 
polities  is  all  about.  When  honaat  men  hold 
honest  though  differing  vlewi,  the  oaly  al. 
tematlve  to  compromlae — ^to  accommodation, 
if  you  wiu — ^Is  coercion.  Inaofar  aa  we  mic- 
oeed  In  comproulalng  the  differences  that 
inevitably  arise  among  men  in  any  society, 
by  that  much  do  we  prevent  the  return  of 
men  to  the  rule  of  naked  and  brutal  force. 

"Legislatures,"  writee  Professor  Smith, 
"are  the  readiest  exemplars  of  the  process  oC 
compromise.  This  is  a  humble  but  honorable 
view  of  the  democratic  process.  Nothing  Is 
to  be  gained  by  not  being  realistic.  Legisla- 
tion always  has  been  and  always  wUl  be 
■  compromise.  Thus  to  settle  peacefully  con- 
flicts of  Interest  that  might  be  fought  to  the 
death  is  clvlllEatlon;  to  do  It  gracefully  on 
the  basis  of  equality  is  democracy:  to  do  it 
with  good  humor  and  with  mutual  regard 
is  magnanimity." 

You  and  I  must  unite  in  convincing  the 
American  people  that  no  matter  how  plati- 
tudinous it  sounds  politics  really  is  the  art 
of  the  possible.  They  must  be  brought  to 
realize  that  social  conflicts  are  seldom  re- 
solved by  the  ideal  because  in  this  world 
each  side  sees  the  ideal  differently,  though 
with  equal  sincerity.  Our  task,  the  legis- 
lative obligation,  is  to  create  from  contra- 
dictory positions  an  area  that  will  satisfy 
both,  or  at  least  not  leave  either  so  dissatis- 
fied as  to  prefer  Insurrection. 

Therefore,  compromise  takes  place  be- 
cause it  is  necessary,  possible,  and  thought 
to  be  profitable.  And  by  profitable  I  mean, 
of  course,  profitable  to  both  sides.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  Judge  who  sentenced  an  elderly 
man  to  a  total  of  138  years  in  Jail  for  various 
offenses.  When  the  prisoner  broke  down  in 
tears  at  the  Judgment,  the  Judge's  heart 
softened.  "There,  there,"  he  said,  "I  dont 
want  to  make  it  hard  on  you.  Just  serve  as 
many  years  as  you  can."  That^is  not  the 
kind  of  compromise  I  had  in  mind,  although 
it  is  occasionally  the  kind  some  people  end 
up  with. 

My  remarks  have  been  rather  general  to 
this  point.  Now  let  me  try  to  being  the 
legislative  process  to  life  for  you  with  a 
practical  example. 

VOCATIONAL    BDUCATION    ACT 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  Vocational 
Education  Act  designed  to  enlarge,  extend, 
and  imi»Y>ve  vocational  education  programs 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  bill  was  han- 
dled in  the  House  of  Representatives  by,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  LabCM-,  of  which 
I  am  education  chief,  so  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  sweat  and  tears  it  took  to  pro- 
duce the  final  product. 

Congress  spent  more  than  8  months  of  ef- 
fort on  this  measure,  but  even  before  it 
reached  us  it  had  already  taken  quite  a 
p\unmeling  in  the  executive  branch.  We  can 
assume  that  various  educators,  edutetlonal 
organizations,  and  labor  officials  were  con- 
sulted. We  may  be  certain  that  the  voca- 
tional education  experts  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  reworked  the  prop<»als  through 
many  drafts.  Undoubtedly  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  refashioned  it  somewhat,  and  the 
White  House  staff  and  the  President  him- 
self probably  left  their  marks  on  it,  too. 
Out  of  all  this  pulling  and  tugging  emerged 
a  coUective  executive  branch  Judgment  as  to 
what  was  both  necessary  and  poosible. 

A  bill  incorporating  the  President's  pro- 
posals was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativee,  referred  to  the  Bducation  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  assigned  to  our  Oen- 
eral  Education  Subcommittee.  Tills  group 
held  public  hearings  c^  and  on  from  March 
26  to  AprU  24.  It  heard  favorable  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  other  adminis- 
tration officials,  educators.  State  and  city  offi- 
cials, the  Urban  League,  and  the  American 
Veterans  Committee.     It  listened  to  oppo- 


■Itton  by  a  spokesman  (rf  the  Chamber  of 
Oommeroe  of  the  United  Btatea.  Alaborrep- 
reeentattve  told  the  subcommittee  the  bill 
did  not  ask  for  nearly  enough  funds.  A  local 
director  at  the  National  Aaaoelatl<»  for  the 
Advancement  at  Colored  People  Insisted  upon 
enactment  at  a  fair  employment  jmicticee 
law  as  well  as  other  provisions  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  Job  training. 

Now  the  hearings  are  oompleted;  th^  sub- 
committee really  aettles  down  to  business. 
It  mtist  now  rewrite  the  bill  to  fit  Its  coUec- 
tive point  of  view  and  Its  judgment  as  to 
what  is  necessary  and  possible.  First,  how- 
ever, we  can  expect  the  majority  members  to 
get  together  to  work  out  their  differences  of 
opinion  so  as  to  present  a  tmlfled  frcmt.  Out 
ot  this  give  and  take  a  majority  position 
emerges.  The  minority,  meanwhile,  is  prob- 
ably taking  similar  precautions. 

Now,  on  to  the  executive  session  of  the 
ftill  subcommittee.  The  bill  is  read  line  by 
line.  At  the  appropriate  place  the  majority 
and  mln<^ty  offer  their  amendments.  There 
is  some  discussion.  The  staff  counsels  mem- 
bers  in  whlqMrs.  Each  side  looks  toe  weak- 
nesses in  the  other's  ranks  for  immediate  or 
future  exploitation.  Votes  are  taken,  and 
the  clerk  reads  on. 

UMAL    READING 

Finally  the  reading  is  over.  The  essence 
of  the  bill  is  stUKhere,  but  its  shape  Is  de- 
cidedly altered.  The  disagreements — ^flrst 
among  Democrats  and  Republicans  sepa- 
rately, then  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans as  groups — ^have  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant new  language. 

Now,  on  to  the  full  committee  where  the 
procees  is  repeated.  The  Republicans  put 
forward  their  case.  Tliey  claim  the  subcom- 
mittee ought  not  to  have  adopted  authoriza- 
tions larger  than  thoee  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  majority  holds  firm  on 
this  issue.  The  Republicans  offer  an  anti- 
segregation  amendment.  On  this  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks  split  a  little,  but  the  amend- 
ment Is  beaten  by  a  narrow  15-to-4  vote. 
Another  minority  propoeal,  to  earmark  funds 
for  a  pUot  vocational  education  program  for 
youth  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  also 
barely  rejected,  18  to  14. 

On  June  6  the  committee  votes  out  the 
bill,  and  on  June  18  the  formal  report  Is 
made  to  the  House.  It  takes  almost  2 
more  months,  however,  to  maneuver  the 
measiire  through  the  Rules  Committee  and 
onto  the  floor  for  debate. 

Ilils  happy  event  comes  about  on  Augxist 
6.  The  Republicans  once  more  offer  their 
anU-dlBcrlmlnation  rider,  and  again  it  is 
rejected.  Another  amendment,  to  bring 
parochial  schools  tmder  the  inrogram,  is  also 
defeated.  Finally,  the  House  brings  the  biU 
to  a  vote  for  passage  and  the  result  is  a 
satisfying  3*77  to  21  victory.  The  size  of  the 
majority  is  heartening,  'for  it  implies  a  rela- 
tively solid  consens\is  of  both  parties  and 
most  factions  of  the  House. 

CONTDtXNCE    COMMrrTKZ     < 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  has  other  ideas. 
And  to  complicate  the  matter  stUl  further 
the  administration  has  also  revived  its  posi- 
tlop  on  a  number  of  Itecas.  As  it  emerges 
fnm  the  Senate's  bargaining  process,  the 
bill  is  considerably  wider  in  scope  thai^  the 
House  version  and  different  in  numerous 
details.  Members  of  both  Houses  now  settle 
down  in  conference  to  work  out  yet  another 
series  of  comprcwoises.  , 

It  is  not  easy.  The  struggle  begins  on  « 
October  29  and  drags  on  through  November. 
Oivlng  up  something  here,  iniri«t.ing  on  an  . 
item  there,  the  conferees  painfully  battle 
their  way  through  the  act.  A  cold  December 
arrivee,  and  still  the  work  is  not  finished. 
Indeed,  the  two  Houses  are  stiU  far  apart 
on  several  controversial  issues.  TTiere  is  a 
real  danger  that  agreement  will  not  be 
reached.  The  President  now  takes  a  hand 
and  helps  persuade  the  conferees  to  settle 
their  differences  before  adjournment. 
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10.  tb*  eoDi* 
Htrearnnt.     Tb* 
oC  eoax' 


Thm  HouM.  I »  wmyla.  bad  pcovUlad  for 
allocatkm  of  t  tratkmil  adtieatlon  f unda  on 
a  atnlgbt  poyiilaUon  baaU.  whereaa  tba 
Samatabad 


up  wltb  a  f onnula  favoring 
tba  poorer  Stakaa.  Tba  eonfereaa  acceptad 
tba  Saaata  v«k  ton.  but  addad  a  reatrlctlon 
wbaraby  no  Sti  te  would  raotf Te  mora  tban 
ona  and  a  balf  tlinaa  aa  mucb  aa  any  otber. 
For  TOcaUom  1  aducatlon  gnmta  tba  Sen- 
ata  bad  avtboi  laad  1283  million  more  tban 
tba  Hqiuaa.  T  aa  conferanca  aettled  on  a 
fiffura  tbat  Juat  about  apllt  tba  dlSeiience. 


Tba  Senate  1  tad  Introduoad  Into  tba  bill 
a  8-year  estenalon  of  tbe  National  Defenae 
■ducatlon  Act  Tba  conference  eompro- 
mlaed  on  a  l-j  ear  extension. 

Tbe  Senate  b  kd  pat  Into  tbe  bUI  a  S-year 
artMMton  of  tl «  Impacted  areaa  program. 
Inetudlng  tbe  DIatrlet  of  Colimibla.  The 
confer eea  aoeeiitad  a  2-year  estenalon,  but 
knoeked  out  tte  DIatrlet.  And  ao  It  went. 
Item  after  Iten .  bargain  after  bargain,  ac- 
eommodatlon  tfter  acoommodatlon.  com- 
promlae  after  c  impromlae.  By  December  13 
botb  Houaea  ba  1  adopted  tbe  conference  re- 
port by  overwb  timing  majorltlea.  82  to  4  In 
tba  Senate  azul  301  to  80  In  tbe  House  of 
HapreaantatlTea 

Wbat  kind  of  a  law  did  tbe  Nation  get  out 
of  tbla  long  ajid  Intricate  process  of  give 
and  take?  It  did  not  get  an  Ideal  law. 
Tbere  are  a  nun  ber  of  amendments  I  person- 
ally would  bavc  dearly  loved  to  see  adopted. 

No,  It  la  not  i  perfect  law.  but  It  Is  a  good 
law.  a  law  tbat  rill  acoompllab  mucb  for  the 
Nation,  a  law  tl  tat  will  help  to  alleviate  our 
deeperate  povci  ly  problem,  a  law  that  will 
bring  hop*  to  m  my  a  needy  youth. 

Above  all.  out  ctf  tbe  scores  of  large  and 
■mall  oomprozn  sea.  we  have  forged  sin  act 
of  laglalatlon  1  bat  enjoys  firm  and  wide- 
spread support. 

Tba  story  of  bhla  bill  U  very  little  differ- 
ent from  tbat  of  moat  other  great  enact- 
menta.  Xacb  li  a  symbol  of  yet  another 
series  of  accom  oodatlona.  JmmX  as  our  basic 
law,  tbe  Conatl  tution.  waa  the  product  of 
momentoiia  con  promise.  Surely,  that  is  the 
Bsaence  of  tba  d  smocratlc  proceaa. 


Tke  Ck»  ]««•  of  CkiMMliip 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 

HON.  B TRON  CL  ROGERS 

or  coLoaaao 
IN  THE  HOn£  M  OP  RSPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesdi  ;y.  MarOi  10. 1964 

Mr.  ROOl  RS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ^  eterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  I  tates  has  for  a  ntunber  of 
years  conducted  an  excellent  program 
known  aa  the  jVoice  of  Democracy  Con- 
'—-  "  Many  :  ilgh  school  students  par- 
program.  It  makes  them 
of  their  duties  and  re- 
Amerlean  citizens. 
3rafr,  who  resides  in  Den- 
Jae  winner  from  my  State, 
be  will  be  able  to  receire 
Mie  of  the  fot  r  afthni^rMHip^  offered  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  utbetoQ 
prt>e. 

Tbe    prize-irlnnlng    speech    of    Mr. 
Qraff  sUessts  he  responsibilities  of  dtl- 
I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that  it 
tosotad  li  tta0  Appendix   of   tha 


test 
tifclpateinthis 
ever  consdoui 
qwnsibilities 

Mr.  William 
ver,  Colo.,  was 
It  is  my  hope 


RicoBD.    His  winning  speech  reads  as 
follows: 

Thb  Chaixzngx  or  CTmzzNSRXP 
We  have  studied,  and  during  our  lifetime 
learned  of  the  growth  of  this  country  to  the 
richest,  most  advanced,  and  most  powerful 
nation  this  old  world  has  ever  known; 
materially,  that  Is.  We  also  know  that 
science  and  Invention  have  made  not  only 
great  but  phenomenal  strides.  I  wish  we 
could  be  as  sure  that  our  moral  and  ethical 
fiber  were  as  strong  as  our  technology.  All 
of  these  inventions  have  made  war  more 
terrible,  peace  more  difficult,  life  more  com- 
plicated, and  the  need  for  reeponalble  citizen- 
ship more  desperately  urgent. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  have  made  far 
more  advances  in  the  scientific  world  than 
we  have  made  In  the  realm  of  morals  and 
ethics.  Spiritually  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  progress  In  the  modem  world;  here 
Is  where  I  feel  oiir  trouble  lies. 

The  human  conscience,  which  has  been 
drugged  by  the  technological  progress  of  the 
last  50  years,  has  to  wake  up.  We  are  now 
at  the  place  where  we  see  progress  simply 
must  be  made  in  the  realm  of  responsibility 
of  morals,  ethics,  and  character.  If  civiliza- 
tion Is  to  be  saved. 

The  time  has  come  when  we,  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  America,  must  face  the 
Nation's  biggest  problems — the  human  prob- 
lems. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  them 
In  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  the  social 
workers,  and  the  philanthropists.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  way  they  are  handling  these 
problems,  however,  the  Job  yet  to  be  done  Is 
big.  and  it's  going  to  get  bigger  and  more 
ccMnpUcated  because  we  face  not  only  the 
challenge  of  survival  in  a  nuclear  age  but 
also  the  challenge  of  maintaining  the  herit- 
age our  forefathers  have  ^Uen  us — life  In  a 
free  and  democratic  society. 

A  strong  responsible  citizenship  has  never 
been  more  vital  to  this  country  than  It  is 
today.  A  nation  Is  always  changing.  It 
never  stands  still  and  It  never  stays  the  same. 
It  is  always  being  built  or  torn  down.  So  It 
has  always  been  throughout  the  history  of 
nations,  and  so  it  Is  today. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  strong- 
est, the  most  vigorous,  the  most  dynamic  na- 
tion that  this  old  world  has  ever  known. 
Prom  a  follower,  this  Nation  became  an  equal, 
then  a  leader,  and  finally  the  leader  of  the 
entire  world.  Now  our  leadership  la  being 
challenged.  We  must  survive  that  threat  as 
we  have  survived  other  threats  in  other  times. 
Our  leadership  Is  being  challenged  on 
many  fronts:  military,  Industrial,  agrlcul- 
txiral.  Idecdoglcal.  and  educational.  These 
challenges  will  be  met — and  overcome.  But 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens working  to  the  utmost  of  our  capabili- 
ties. 

I  have  talked  about  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  citizenship,  but  I  have  not  really 
defined  my  concept  of  it.  It  Is  more  than 
paying  taxes  and  voting.  A  good  citizen  Is 
one  who  gladly  accepts  his  responsibilities  to 
and  for  himself,  his  family,  his  community, 
his  school,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

A  good  citlsen  is  one,  who  develops  his  own 
capacities  to  the  utmost;  who  exercises  the 
greatest  freedom  granted  to  him  under  him 
ovir  system  of  government — one  that  Is 
denied  him  In  communistic  countries.  That 
is  his  freedom  of  choice.  One  who  accepts 
the  fact  tbat  bla  achievement  or  lack  of 
achievement  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
chc^cea  he  baa  made.  A  good  citizen  sup- 
ports, guldea.  and — yes — educates  his  family. 
A  reqxmslble  citizen  supports  his  commu- 
nity, his  State,  and  his  Nations.  He  does 
this  through  bla  attendance  of  the  meeting 
of  local  dty  councils,  school  boards.  PTA 
meetlnga.  He  talks  to  or  writes  to  his  Rep- 
reeentotlvea  in  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment, Attars  of  information,  approval,  or 
proCaat,  depending  upon  bla  beliefs.   In  other 


words,  he  takea  hU  cltlzenabip  at  least  aa 
seriously  aa  his  golf  game.  ThU  is  a  good 
clttzen.    We  need  mora  of  tham. 

Citizenship  is  an  individual  thing.  And  It 
Is  the  individual  work  in  communty  groups 
local  organzaUons.  .and  various  other  asso- 
ciations that  accomplishes  lasting  results 

Our  excuse  when  we  faU  to  meet  this 
social  obligation  la  that  "we  have  no  time  " 
However,  anyone  of  us  could  take  upon  our- 
selves the  responslbiUty  of  good  citizenship 
aa  we  are.  in  our  present  status,  and  it  would 
make  our  lives  more  exciting  and  more  satis- 
fying.   No  time. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  most  of  the 
world's  great  men  have  achieved  their  true 
life's  work,  not  In  the  course  of  their  needful 
occupations,  but  in  their  spare  time? 

A  tired -out  raU  sputter,  bent  over  his  books 
by  candlelight,  preparing  for  his  futiu-e.  in- 
stead of  snoring  or  skylarking  like  his  fel- 
low workers.  Lincoln  cut  out  his  path  to 
later  Immortality  In  hla  spare  time. 

An  underpaid  and  overworked  telegraph 
clerk  stole  hours  of  sleep,  trying  to  crystallze 
Into  reality  some  fantastic  dreams  In  which 
he  had  faith.  Today  the  whole  world  is  ben- 
efiting by  what  Edison  did  in  his  spare  time. 

An  Instructor  in  an  obacure  college  varied 
the  drudgery  he  hat«d  by  spending  his  eve- 
nings and  holidays  tinkering  with  a  queer 
device  of  his  at  which  his  feUow  teachers 
laughed,  but  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in- 
vented the  telephone — in  his  spare  time. 

All  of  us  have  spare  time.  Why  not  use 
It  In  the  kind  of  work  that  will  pay  wonder- 
ful dividends  in  tbe  future;  participating  in 
school  and  community  affairs;  working  with 
others;  teaching  by  example  the  Importance 
of  integrity.  Intelllgpnce.  and  responsibility. 

The  American  way  of  life  that  started  out 
as  a  great  experiment,  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  felt  would  never  last  waa— and 
today  Is  the  inspiration  for  all  the  little 
peoples  of  the  world.  Our  concern  Is  that 
this  Inspiration  will  exist  tomorrow  as  well 
as  today  for  the  American  way. 


Cvil  Riffhb  Remarks  of  Richard  M.  Nizoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12,  1964,  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  delivered  a  speech  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which  he  discussed 
civil  rights. 

Because  he  spoke  openly  and  forth- 
rightly  about  civil  rights,  Mr.  Nixon's 
talk  has  gained  widespread  attention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  on  that 
occasion  because  I  think  the  points  he 
makes  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 

EXCniPTS      PSOU      AODKXSS      BT      RiCHAXO      M. 

Nixon,    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    Febbuaxt    12, 
1964 

In  this  election  year  Republicans  will  be 
urged  by  some  to  out  promise  the  Jbhnson 
administration  on  civil  rights  in  the  hope  of 
political  gain.  I  am  completely  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  political  demagoguery.  MnUng 
promises  that  can  not  be  kept — raising 
hopes  that  can  not  be  realised — are  tbe  cruel- 
eet  hocixes  that  can  ba  perpetrated  on  a  mi- 
nority group  that  baa  stifferad  tnta  such  tac- 
tica  for  a  100  years. 
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I  think  that  the  Republican  Party  should 
stand  fortbrightly  on  these  principles: 

1.  We  are  proud  of  our  record  from  tbe 
time  of  Abrabam  Uncoln  to  the  passage  of 
the  first  civil  rights  legislation  in  a  100  years 
under  Prealdent  Eisenhower. 

2.  We  shall  continue  to  lead  the  fight  for 
equality  under  tbe  law  for  all  Americans, 
Including  not  only  our  Negro  citizens  but 
other  minorities  who  because  their  niunbers 
are  less  are  sometimes  overlooked — the 
Puerto  Rlcans,  the  eastern  and  southern 
Europeans,  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
cans, the  Mexicans,  and  oxxr  American 
Indians. 

3.  But  we  are  a  party  that  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  led  the  Nation  to  war  to  main- 
tain the  rule  of  law  in  our  land. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  disrespect  for  law 
through  mass  demonstrations,  boycotts,  and 
violation  of  property  rights,  in  the  long  run. 
harms  rather  than  helps  the  caiise  of  civil 
rights.  Some  Justify  such  tactics  on  tbe 
ground  that  they  may  hasten  the  passage 
of  laws.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  tactics 
destroy  the  will  of  the  people  to  obey  those 
laws. 

6.  We  disapprove  of  the  spectacle  of  public 
officials  lending  the  prestige  of  their  office 
to  extra-legal  pressures  on  the  part  of  any 
minority  or  majority  group.  This  encour- 
agement of  disregard  for  law  and  for  the 
rights  of  other  people  and  other  minorities 
will  plague  the  cause  of  better  understanding 
among  the  American  people  fen-  years  to 
come.  It  negates  or  makes  suspect  the  right 
of  petition,  tbe  right  of  peaceful  assembly, 
and  the  orderly  process  of  law. 

6.  We  stand  for  the  rule  of  law  and  reject 
mob  rule. 

7.  The  only  rights  worth  having  are  the 
rights  created  in  the  law,  by  lawful  means, 
and  which  exist  for  all  Americans  equally 
and  equitably. 

8.  We  reject  the  Idea  that  the  way  to 
reduce  high  Negro  unemployment  is  to  in- 
crease white  unemployment.  We  stand  for 
a  program  that  will  increase  Job  opportu- 
nities for  all  Americans. 

9.  We  oppose  segregation  In  our  schools 
either  by  law  or  in  fact.  But  this  problem 
m\ut  be  dealt  with  in  an  orderly  transition. 
We  believe  It  Is  detrimental  to  both  Negro 
and  white  children  to  uproot  them  from 
their  communities  and  to  haul  them  from 
one  school  to  another  In  order  to  force  Inte- 
gration in  an  artificial  and  unworkable 
manner. 

10.  Now  that  a  new  civil  rights  law  will 
soon  become  a  reality,  we  need  a  national 
program  which  will  Increase  imderstandlng 
among  our  people,  the  will  to  obey  that  law 
and  other  laws,  and  which  will  reduce  the 
hate  fomented  by  professional  extremists  and 
political  demagogs. 

A  law  Is  only  as  good  as  the  will  of  people 
to  keep  it.  The  hate  engendered  by  demon- 
strations and  boycotts  have  set  Americans 
against  Americans  and  have  created  an 
atmosphere  of  hate  and  distrust  which,  if 
it  continues  to  grow,  will  make  the  new  law 
a  law  In  name  only. 

It  is  time  for  responsible  civil  rights  lead- 
ers to  take  over  from  the  extremists. 


The  People's  Choice,  Mr.  Whatshisname 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAIJFoaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Hoppe  has  come  up  with  another 
solution  on  campaigning,  which  is  both 


humorous  and  historical.  His  column  in 
the  San  Francisco  CfartHilele  of  March 
5  follows,  together  with  his  column  of 
March6: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Mar.  6, 1984] 

THX  PBOPLC'S   CHOICS,  Mb.  WHAIBHISNAliM 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Fen*  months,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Golo- 
WATzx  have  been  slogging  through  the  slush 
up  in  New  Hampshire,  day  in,  day  out.  And 
now  they're  botb  saying  the  whole  primary 
will  never  prove  a  thing.'  Unless  they  win. 

Nonsense.  The  whole  primary  has  already 
proved  a  great  truth:  Both  gentlemen  should 
have  stayed  home. 

This  great  truth  is  based  on  cold  statistics: 
The  latest  polls.  Por  the  latest  Lou  Harris 
Smrvey.  for  example,  shows  that  after  2  long 
months  of  arduous,  dedicated  campaigning 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  dropped  7  percentage  points. 
And  Mr.  Goldwates  has  gone  down  10. 
.  Conversely,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  nasn't  set  foot 
In  New  Hampshire  lately,  has  shot  up  8 
points.  And  Mr.  Lodge  has  skyrocketed  into 
the  lead.  But  then  he's  had  the  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  of  having  spent  the  entire 
campaign  halfway  around  tbe  world  in  Viet- 
nam. 

So  I  feel  we  have  at  last  rediscovered  a 
great  truth  about  how  to  wage  a  hard-fought 
political  campaign — a  truth  which  can  per- 
haps best  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word: 
•TXm't." 

As  you  know,  this  discovery  was  first  made 
by  Mr.  WlUlam  McKlnley,  "The  great  Inno- 
vator," in  the  1898  presidential  campaign, 
which  he  waged  frcxn  his  front  porch  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  On  the  other  hxuid,  his  opponent, 
Mr.  WiUlam  Jennings  Bryan.  husUed  all  over 
the  country  meeting  voters  and  making 
speeches.  Naturally.  Mr.  McKlnley  clobbered 
Mr.  Bryan.  And  that  this  lesson  has  been 
lost  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  American 
politics. 

Look  at  New  Hampshire.  In  January, 
the  polls  showed  Mr.  Rockefeller  beloved  by 
23  percent  of  the  State's  Republicans.  So 
he  happily  goes  up  there  and  covers  the  pot- 
luck-supper  circuit  "to  get  to  know  the  vot- 
ers better."  And,  unhappily,  they  get  to 
know  him. 

So  the  gentlemen  voters  start  saying  things 
like:  "Can't  abide  a  feller  who  calls  me 
■fella'."  And  the  ladies  add:  "Why  doesn't 
he  stay  home  with  his  and  her  children?" 
And  now  Mr.  Rockefeller's  beloved  by  16 
percent. 

In  Mr.  Oolowatkb's  case,  29  percent  adored 
the  way  his  keen,  ansilytlcal  mind  solved  the 
complex  issues  of  our  day.  So  he  went  up 
there  and  made  keen,  analytical  speeches 
solving  the  complex  issues  of  our  day.  Like: 
"Call  out  the  Marines."  And  now  he's  adored 
by  19  percent. 

Well,  we  members  of  the  William  McKlnley 
fan  club  only  hope  our  politicians  have 
learned  their  lessons  this  time.  And  that 
henceforth  we  will  be  spared  speeches,  hand- 
shakes, and  getting  germs  all  over  our  babies. 
As  I  see  It,  any  astute  politician  will  simply 
announce  his  Candidacy,  take  the  next  boat 
for  Tibet  and  win  in  a  landslide. 

For,  after  all,  politics  Is  Just  like  real  life. 
Only  more  so.  And  you  know  how  it  Is  in 
real  life  when  it  comes  to  winning  friends 
and  admiring  people.  Personally,  I  think  old 
Mr.  Will  Rogers  summed  It  up  best  when  he 
said :  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like?" 

Me  neither.  It's  when  you  get  to  know 
him  that  the  trouble  starts. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Mar.  6,  1964] 

Win  Fkhnds,  Be  a  Cheap  PoLmciAN 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
How  about  that?     Our  attorney   general, 
Mr.  Mosk  does  not  want  to  be  our  U.S.  Sena- 
tor because  he  loves  his  friends. 


He  called  a  big  press  conference  to  an- 
noimce  this.  "Every  poll  taken,"  he  says 
sadly,  "indicates  I  would  win."  But  be  can- 
not be  our  next  Senator,  be  aays  regretfully, 
because  the  primary  oampaigw  alone  would 
cost  $628,320.  "And,"  be  says,  "I  am  unwlU- 
Ing  to  impose  on  my  personal  friends  to  give 
and  t^  raise  tbat  tremendous  amount." 

What  frlendahip.  What  sacrifice.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Mosk  has  known  all  along  wbat 
the  campaign  woxild  coat.  So,  obviously,  he 
must  have  made  the  agonizing  decision 
months  ago.  But,  obviously,  he  kept  It 
secret  to  spare  his  friends  embarrassment. 
And  all  along  he  has  Just  hoped  for  the 
worst.    What  a  moving  story. 

Imagine  how  It  must  have  been  for  him 
during  last  month's  frenzied  convention  of 
the  California  Democratic  Covmcil,  which 
met  to  endorse  a  candidate.  Delegates  wear- 
ing "Win  With  Mosk"  buttons  were  swirling 
this  way  and  that  under  "Mosk  for  Senator" 
banners.  And  all  along  he  mxist  have  been 
sitting  in  his  campaign  headquarters,  head 
in  hands. 

"Oh,"  he  moans,  "what  if  they  endorse  me? 
I  shaU  have  no  choice  but  to  be  our  next 
UJS.  Senator.  And  my  pocw  friends,  whom  I 
love  more  than  ambition,  wlU  have  to  cough 
up  $628,320.  Which  I  know  they  can  Ul  af- 
ford." 

"Great  news,  chief,"  cries  an  aid,  niabing 
in.  "The  convention  baa  endorsed  your 
most  bitter  opponent.  Alan  Cranston." 

"Huzzah,"  shouts  Mr.  Mosk.  "We  are 
over  the  first  hurdle.  Break  out  the  refresh- 
ments.   Let's   have  a   big   defeat   party." 

"More  good  news,"  cries  another  aid. 
"Jliomy  Roosevelt,  who  might  have  thrown 
you  his  votes,  has  withdrawn  in  favor  of 
Cranston." 

"Good  old  Jimmy,''  says  Mr.  Mosk,  a  tear 
in  his  eye.  "I  knew  we  could  count  on 
him." 

"Best  of  all,  Chief,"  gloats  a  third  aide. 
"Governor  Brown  and  every  top  Democrat 
In  the  State  say  if  you  nin  against  Cranston 
and  split  the  party  they'll  do  likewise  to 
your  head." 

"My  cup,"  says  Mr.  Mosk  happily,  "run- 
neth over.  My  secret  strategy  to  secreUy 
save  my  friends  $628,820  Is  paying  off.  De- 
feat, men.  Is  In  the  bag." 

But  hare  an  aid  comes  dragging  in,  his 
face  a  mask  of  tragedy.  "I  don't  know  how 
to  break  the  bad  news.  Chief,"  he  says 
slowly.  "But  our  polls  still  show  you  clob- 
bering all  other  candidates,  142  to  1." 

"Oh,  no,"  gasps  Mr.  Mosk.  And  after  he 
is  restrained  from  throwing  himself  on  a 
pair  of  fingernail  scissors  he  decides  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  hold  a  press  conference, 
withdraw  and  reveal  aU.  Which,  as  you 
know,  he  manfully  did. 

Isn't  that  a  heartwarming  story.  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Mosk's  many  friends  are  over- 
whelmed by  his  frugality  in  their  behalf. 
But  poor  Mr.  Cranston,  now  that  he's  the 
front  runner.  Oh,  I'll  bet  he  doesn't  have 
a  friend  left  In  the  world. 


Congressman  Flood  Offers  His  Views  on 
tbe  Panama  Canal  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  P^NNSTLVAWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  February  24, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record 
that  sets  out  the  views  of  one-of  our 
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bighky  tmptL  xl  Pamsylvanla  Members 
OoMgreMiuan  Daiv  Rxxw  of  the  11th 
Penu^lvvnla  ^oosreasloDal  Dtotrlct. 

Coogreaama  i  Dtm  Flood  Is  to  be  con- 
grmfailatud  In  »IUiis  the  Panama  Issue 
ao  forelUj  t>  the  attention  of  the 
American  peoue.  He  has  dcme  a  mag- 
nifloent  Job  ofjpolntinc  out  the  basic  is- 
sues and  problnns,  and  I  hlthly  recom- 
mend this  arti  :le  to  an  Americans. 

When  histoT  of  this  hemisphere  is 
written.  Dam  I  logo  wlU  certainly  be  re- 
hla  foreslghted  approach 
and  wlllingneis  to  state  the  facts  re- 
gardless of  papisanshlp  or  administra- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

WOBKABU  TBSA^T:    CONGUEBaiCAlf   PU>OD  OT- 

oic  Pamaxa  Canal  Issux 
or 
Tour  wwpt 
CanjO."  preaenta 

tbaX  oar  paopto 
facta.     Baeaai 
graatar  taogtb 
proprlata. 
The  January  ( 
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Z  heartily  agree  with  you 
have  a  right  to  know  the 
el   that    I   ihaU    write   at 

ttian  would  otherwlae  be  ap- 
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th  Panama  Cana 
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on    the    Canal    Zone 
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I  ire  not  well  Informed  aa  to 
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or  the  simplert  facts  about 


ensulig 
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about  a 
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1.  The  steady 
volume  of  traflU 
Canal  oompletal  r 
for  aa  adaquate 

a.  The  Panami 
but  it  is  i4>j 


'^IXM  roiNis 

enthusiasm  and  hysteria 
canal  divert  diie  attention 
Of  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
some  facts: 

growth,  since  1914,  In  the 

and  tolls  of  the  Panama 

establishes  the  necessity 

Ttthmlan  f*"«i 

Canal  is  a  fine  canal  now. 

saturation  and  obso- 


iproa  thing 


oooaldara  Ions 


gran  dng 


Z  ace 


3.  We  know  It 
and  operate  It, 
major  tncreaae 
effldency  wlthou; 
canal  treaty  wltli 
mount 

4.  We  have  a 
ama  Canal 
imdUutad  U^B 
over  the  Canal 

6.  We  have  hat 
and  Jurisdiction 
tlon  absolutely 
of  our  cltlsens 
save  the  canal 
■tructlon. 

8.  We  have 
treaty  amendmex  ta 
ecutlve  actions 
treaty  by  policies 
position  to  the 
Stat*  Hughes. 
by    any 
State  or  any 

7.  We  have  no 
other  location 
such  site  would 
both  Costa  Blca 
Hondxiras. 

8.  We  would 
a  canal  in  any 
dlaordo-"    (Hay-: 
dcHie  at  Panama 
obvious  that  If 
Panama  we  will 


wh  > 
^fnlnlff  xa' 


hare 


9.  For  new  trea 
Bider  the  qoestli 
nnlty  paymenta  l 
th*  grant  of  the 
Jurlsdletloo  over 


will  work,  how  to  maintain 

I  knd  how  to  provide  for  its 

capacity,  and  operational 

the  negotiation  of  a  new 

Panama,  which  are  para- 


i^kable  treaty  for  the  Pan- 

the  Indlspensables  of 

verelgnty  and  Jurladlctlon 

and  canal. 

to  defend  that  sovereignty 

jy  the  use  of  force — an  ac- 

n^cessary  to  protect  the  lives 

the  Canal   Zone  and  to 

It^If  fmn  sabotage  and  de- 
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the  abrogation  by 
and  nulllflcation  by  Ex- 
vital  aspects  of  the  1903 
and  practices  in  direct  op- 
""  position  of  Secretary  of 
considered  any  surrenders 
tlon,    any    Secretary    of 
unthinkable, 
treaty  for  a  canal  at  an- 
wlth  Nicaragua,  and 
also  require  treaties  with 
I  nd  Salvador,  and  possibly, 


Preildent.  as 


«  cept 


to  be  prepared  to  defend 

locitlon  from  "lawleasness  and 

P^unceforte  treaty)    as  was 

January;  and  it  must  be 

do  not  stand  firmly  at 

1  tot  stazid  elsewhere. 


purohase  of  property  from  individual  owners 
In  the  rlght-ot-way,  and  for  provisions  of 
defense  installations,  the  total  cost  of  which 
would  be  large. 

COMMISSION   PKOPOSXD 

From  the  above  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  formulating 
a  wisely  reasoned  Interoceanic  canal  p<rtlcy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  confused  through 
emotional  attadmients  or  by  the  special  in- 
teresta  of  canal  promoters  but  must  be  based 
upon  merits  of  the  varioxis  pro{>o8als. 

For  such  task,  our  Oovermnent  impera- 
tively needs  an  Independent,  broadly  based 
Interoceanic  Canals  Commission  composed  of 
the  ablest  men  that  can  be  mustered  to  make 
the  necessary  studies,  reports  and  recom- 
mendations. 

To  this  end.  Representatives  Bow.  Hos- 
Mia.  CuuuK  W.  Thompson  and  myself,  aU  of 
whom  have  studied  the  canal  subject,  intro- 
duced bills  to  create  the  needed  commission. 
Until  such  an  indei>endent  commission  is 
created  and  put  to  work,  the  canal  situa- 
tion will  remain  chaotic. 

I  trust  that  you  will  apply  your  editorial 
pen  to  the  task  that  now  faces  our  Nation 
and  lead  In  a  national  campaign  of  sorely 
needed  enlightenment.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  future  editorials. 

At  an  early  date,  I  plan  to  make  another 
major  address  on  canal  matters,  and  trust 
that  you  wUl  help  pass  the  word  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  Danizl  J.  Flood. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.C. 


But  if  that  industry  got  as  raw  a  deal  as 
did  American  cattlemen,  then  we  propose 
three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion—and  for  any  and  all  American  officials 
who  put  the  welfare  ol  thalr  countrymen 
above  that  of  foreign  competitors. 


SitnatioB  in  Paaanu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Pat  Onr  Welfare  Abore  That  of  Foreign 
Cea^ietitors 


ies  we  would  have  to  con- 
of  Indemnity  and  an- 
the  nations  Involved  for 
neeaaMry  sovereignty  and 
the  affaetad  area,  for  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NBBSABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  Monbers  of  this  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  World -Herald  on 
March  5,  1964.  It  points  out  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  sad  because  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  piptecting  the  west 
coast  chromic  acid  industry  against  Im- 
ports from  Australia.  I  think,  as  this 
editorial  points  out,  our  countrsTnen 
should  come  first  and  this  same  tactic 
must  be  applied  to  our  meat  producers 
who  are  being  hurt  by  the  Import  of  for- 
eign meat  into  this  country. 

The  editorial  follows : 

AnsTXAUA  First 

"Two  weeks  ago.  the  Austrlans  accepted 
a  'voluntary'  quota  agreement  restricting 
their  imports  of  beef  into  the  United  States." 
says  the  Washington  Post,  "And  now  the 
damage  is  compounded  by  a  most  unfortu- 
nate decision  ot  the  Tariff  Commission  In 
a  case  involving  the  dumping  of  chromic 
acid." 

Damage  to  whom? 

Suppoeedly.  damage  to  the  Australians. 

The  Washington  newspaper  is  sad  because 
the  Tariff  Conunlssion,  In  protecting  the 
west  coast  chromic  acid  Industry  from  ruin- 
ous competition,  imjustly  punishes  a  friend- 
ly nation  which  has  only  one  chromic  acid 
plant. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  economics 
of  the  American  chromic  acid  industry. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  rUfMSTLVANZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5. 1964 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
today  in  his  presentation  on  Panama. 

Too  few  Americans  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  concept  of  the  depth  of  this 
serious  problem  possessed  by  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Flood. 

,1  admit  I  have  tried  to  catch  up  on  the 
real  Issues  behind  the  present  dilemma 
in  Panama  but  find  I  am  still  far  behind 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  researcWng  this  matter  I  cam© 
across  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the 
Progressive  which  I  believe  fits  into  to- 
day's discussion.  I  ask  that  It  be  made 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
TiAOiOT^iN  Panama 
Less  than  3  years  ago.  the  editor  of  the 
Progressive,  then  a  rank  novice  in  the  field 
of  Panamanian  affairs,  returned  from  a  brief 
swing  through  that  country  with  the  warn- 
ing, published  in  these  columns,  that  "time 
is  running  out  in  Panama."  It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  State  Department,  with  its 
long  and  Intimate  exposure  to  the  problems 
of  Panama  and  its  battery  of  trained  per- 
sonnel on  the  spot,  could  not  have  antici- 
pated ang  prevented  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
the  past  month. 

The  causes  of  conflict  ran  deep;  the  fiag- 
ralslng  incident,  whUe  Intrinsically  impor- 
tant to  the  sensitive  and  nationalistic  Pan- 
amanians, was  in  this  instance  only  the 
spark  that  ignited  long-smoldering  griev- 
ances shared  by  every  shade  of  political  af- 
filiation among  the  people  of  Panama. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  Panamanians  feel,  with  considerable 
rlghtness,  that  despite  recent  improvements 
in  relations,  their  country  is  a  protectorate 
of  the  United  States  and  they  are  colonial 
subjects  of  Yankee  imperialism.  They  deeply 
resent  the  American  presence  "in  perpetuity" 
and  the  American  status  in  the  Canal  Zone 
"as  if  sovereign" — concessions  wrung  from 
the  infant,  defenseless  republic  by  the 
United  States  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Bitterness  runs  high  when  the  Panama- 
nians contemplate  the  contrast  between  life 
In  the  10-mlle  wide  strip  that  Is  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  and  the  rest  of  Panama.  The 
zone  strikes  the  visitor  as  a  well-manicured 
country  club,  with  beautiful  homes,  spa- 
clous'  lawns,  and  an  abundance  of  golf 
courses,  tennis  courts,  bathing  beaches,  and 
fishing  facilities — all  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Americans.  Across  the  road  are  the 
squalid  slums  and  grinding  poverty  of  Pan- 
ama. 

Equally  significant  is  the  arrogant  attitude 
of  many  of  the  38.000  Americans  stationed 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Their  snobbish  treat- 
ment of  the  people  of  Panama  wounds  the 
sensibilities  of  many  Panamanians  who 
want  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Too  many  Americans  behave  as  If  they  were 
indeed  colonial  masters  of  an  Inferior  peo- 
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pie.  The  forbidden  raising  of  the  American 
Ibtg  at  Balboa  High  School  by  thoughtleaa 
youngsters  egged  on  by  Jingoistic  parents  la 
but  one  ot  many  Instances  of  the  colonial 
mentality. 

It  simms  clear  enough  that  Communists 
i^nrt  Castrolsts  fanned  the  fires  of  violence 
once  the  clash  began  last  month,  but  it  is 
•qually  clear  that  the  fire  was  lit  by  Ameri- 
cans. Kor  can  one  ignore  the  role  of  Pana- 
ma's rlghtwlng  oligarchy.  This  ruthless, 
oftan  corrupt  ruling  clique — a  few  doeen 
families  who  maintain  an  iron  grip  on  the 
country  and  own  60  percent  of  the  tillable 
land — has  long  sought  to  magnify  conflicts 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  In 
order  to  divert  the  people  of  Panama  from 
acting  to  correct  the  miserable  conditions 
that  keep  them  chained  In  desperate  poverty. 
The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  had  Improved  measur- 
ably under  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, but  in  the  absence  of  more  basic 
revisions  of  U.S.  policies,  tension  began  to 
build  up  anew  last  jrear.  Our  Ambassador. 
James  8.  Farland,  appointed  by  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower and  retained  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  urgently 
notifled  the  State  Department  In  the  spring 
of  10«S  that  anU-Unlted  States  sentiment 
was  on  the  rise  and  that  pro-Castro  forces 
stood  ready  to  exploit  any  incident  that 
might  develc^.  Farland.  who  was  immensely 
popular  with  the  Panamanians  because  he 
treated  them  as  human  beings,  resigned  last 
August,  reportedly  because  he  had  received 
no  reply  to  hU  dispatches  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  because  of  differences  over 
VS.  economic  aid  policies.  It-  seems  in- 
credible that  the  Department  did  not  reply 
to  his  warnings;  it  seems  equally  unbeliev- 
able that,  as  the  New  York  Times  reported. 
Farland.  after  resigning,  hung  around 
Washington  for  a  month  for  the  customary 
"debrleflng"  but  was  not  questioned  by  De- 
partment ofllclals  about  the  mounting  ten- 
sions in  Panama. 

When  the  crisis  came.  President  Johnson 
bandied  It  well.  His  first  concern  was  to 
stop  the  violence,  which  resulted  in  21  klUed 
and  468  wounded,  and  he  successfully  con- 
veyed that  urgent  need  to  Panama  Prealdent 
Roberto  Chlari  by  telephone.  Mr.  Johnson 
then  dispatched  a  high-level  mission  to 
Panama  to  negotiate  a  truce  and  discuss  a 
■etUesnent.  Peace  was  restored  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  both  ooimtrles  and  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Oommlasioti  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  however,  resolved 
none  of  the  conflicts  and  met  none  of  the 
grievances  of  Panama.  Both  sides  agreed  to 
try  to  achieve  a  lasting  settlement,  but  the 
United  States  stubbornly  balked  at  Panama's 
Insistence  on  revision  ot  (JO-year-old  treaty. 
We  believe  that  no  agreement  can  endure, 
and  provide  self-respect  for  both  countries, 
that  does  not  grant  Panama  a  significant 
measure  of  partnership  In  control  of  the 
canal.  We  agree  hetirtily  with  the  Judgment 
of  farmer  President  Elsenhower's  brother.  Dr. 
Milton  Elsenhower,  long  a  student  of  prob- 
lems in  Panama,  that  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  an  agreement .  for  "Joint 
United  States-Panama  management,"  for 
which  we  would  "train  Panamanian  person- 
nel gradually." 

The  blood-and-thunder  outcries  to  "stand 
firm"  and  "yield  nothing"  that  come  from. 
characters  like  Senat<WB  Babbt  Goldwatxb 
and  Evxarrr  Dikkskn  strike  us  ss  dangerous, 
self-defeating,  and  immoral.  Far  sounder 
waa  this  counsel  to  the  country  from  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mnu  MAifsnxu>:  "We  are 
a  great  and  powerful  Nation,  but  we  are  not 
a  Nation  of  bullies.  It  is  not  for  us  alone 
to  estaMlsh  who  Is  right  or  wrong  In  this 
Incident." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroaifXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speako-,  a  few 
days  ago  there  were  press  reports  that 
the  VS.  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce  intends 
to  adopt  a  new  policy  statement  oa  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  to  in  effect 
urge  a  weakening  of  existing  trade  curbs 
with  Red  nations. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  very  ill-ad- 
vised move  and  have  written  Mr.  Edwin 
Nellan,  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, to  express  my  oppositiMi. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Ricord  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Chamber: 

March  9,  1964. 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Ndlan, 
President,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nxilam:  According  to  recent  press 
repoits.  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Ita  annual  meeting  AprU  29,  1964  Ls  plan- 
ning to  urge  adc^ion  of  a  new  policy  calling 
for  a  loosening  of  trade  curbs  with  Russia 
and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  that  responsible 
chamber  leaders  would  try  to  foist  on  their 
members  this  policy  based  on  the  anemic 
argumento  often  used  to  justify  weakening 
this  Nation's  controls  on  East- West  trade. 
These  argiunento  are  a  genteel  way  of  say- 
ing "Let's  grab  our  share  ot  the  profita. 

No  American  businessman  could  find  a  bet- 
ter way  to  let  Kremlin  leaders  breathe  easier 
than  to  advocate  balling  out  a  fiounderlng 
Soviet  economy  through  trade,  and  I  want 
to  register  my  most  emphatic  objections  to 
this  proposed  chamber  of  commerce  move. 
It  U  reputed  that  the  policy  proposal  is 
based  in  part  on  the  argument  that  if  we 
loosen  our  trade  controls  with  Russia  and 
go  along  with  the  wlahes  of  West  Europeans, 
we  can  more  easily  persuade  the  allies  to 
tighten  up  on  some  of  their  trade,  say,  with 
Cuba. 

As  a  close  observer  of  East-West  trade  for 
a  number  of  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
in  my  view  this  argument  is  oc»npletely  with- 
out merit.  The  entire  history  of  COCOM 
(the  free  world  machinery  set  up  to  co- 
ordinate strategic  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc)  shows  that  the  COCOM  covm tries  have 
made  few  concessions  to  the  United  States  in 
return  for  our  concessions.  It  has  been  a 
one-way  street.  We  have  always  given  in 
for  the  sake  of  "harmony  among  allies" 
while  the  list  of  strategic  goods  barred  from 
sale  to  the  Communlsta  get  smaller  and 
smaller. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  even  more  hap- 
less backsliding  by  the  United  States  now 
would  persuade  the  Allies  to  cut  back  their 
trade  with  Castro  or  any  other  Communist. 
On  the  contrary,  every  U.S.  concession  is 
used  as  a  pretext  to  get  still  more  Red  busi- 
ness. Certain  of  our  Allies  ^parently  be- 
lieve a  fat  Communist  is  less  dangerous — a 
palpable  fallacy — and  our  attempto  to  be 
"conciliatory"  will  be  a  futile  gestm^. 

As  if  our  COCOM  experiences  were  not  con- 
vincing enough,  U.S.  wheat  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  European  satellites  have  jar- 
ringly demonstrated  that  every  feint  we  make 
toward  relaxed  trade  simply  brings  a  new 


avalanche  of  European  buslneas  deals  with 
Communlsta  In  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

In  my  view,  current  trade  curbs,  although 
not  as  effective  as  many  would  ilka,  are  a 
great  Improvemwxt  over  th*  sltuatkn  that 
would  exist  without  steady  UjS.  presaura 
for  tighter  curba.  UJS.  pressure,  halfhearted 
though  It  may  be  «rter  the  huge  grain  salaa 
and  other  transactions  with  the  Sovleta,  has 
unquestionably  been  a  major  factor  In  limit- 
ing Allied  trade  with  the  Red  bloc  to  a  minor 
4  to  6  percent  of  total  Free  World  exports,  and 
th\i8  limiting  Red  Influence  In  tha  eouncUa 
of  Europe. 

In  the  Allied  mind.  East- West  trade  Is  an 
Indivisible  whole — deals  for  grain  and  buses 
are  equally  permissible,  despite  the  VJS.  ad- 
ministration's doomed  attempts  to  split  the 
two.  The  more  consistently  the  United 
States  stands  against  permissive  trade.  th« 
more  effective  our  attempta  to  limit  Allied 
trade  will  be. 

Next,  the  Chamber  policy  is  reportedly 
based  on  reasoning  that  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot 
be  cnished  by  American  reluctance  to  trade, 
so  why  not  trade? - 

There  have  been  to  my  knowledge  no  claim 
that  West  trade  controls  will  "crush"  the 
UJS.SJR.  Such  argumente  are  attempta 
merely  to  muddy  the  waters.  The  n.8J3.R. 
probably  csm  continue  al<mg  without  col- 
lapse at  a  reduced  growth  rate  without  ex- 
panded Western  trade.  There  Is  ample  evi- 
dence, however,  the  UJSJS.R.  cannot  hope  to 
modernize  rapidly  and  to  advance  ambitious 
growth  plans  without  European  and  Ameri- 
can financial,  technical,  or  commercial 
boosta.  The  U.S.SJI.  is  desperately  seeking 
long-term  credita,  agricultural  commodities, 
chemical  machinery,  and  technical  data  from 
the  West.  Without  Western  trade,  the  Krem- 
lin planners  cannot  make  good  their  boosta 
to  overtake  and  bury  western  society.  Yet 
the  Chamber  apparently  wants  to  expand 
this  very  trade. 

Evidence  indicates  that  unsolved  Soviet 
economic  problems,  not  good  will  toward 
men,  have  actually  forced  so-called  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  on  Kremlin  leaders.  For 
example.  Nikolai  Podgomy,  a  top  Central 
Committee  official,  stated  March  3,  1964,  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  hopee  for  raising  ita  liv- 
ing standard  would  be  doomed  if  ita  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  policies  collapsed.  I  am  at 
a  loss  as  to  why  the  chamber  of  commerce 
proposes  to  ball  the  Kremlin  out,  and  thereby 
make  the  Sovleta  less  "peaceful." 

The  West  can  afford  to  Ignore  East-West 
trade.  Generally  only  a  few  indxistries 
benefit  here  and  there  in  the  free  world. 
The  economic  health  of  West  European  coun- 
tries or,  for  that  matter,  our  own,  does  not 
depend  on  profita  from  the  Reds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  much  ot  the  fate  of  future  Soviet 
economic  development  resto  on  what  the 
Kremlin  can  beg,  borrow,  buy,  or  steal  from 
the  West. 

Also,  the  plain  fact  is  that  Russia  doeent 
have  the  cash  to  greatly  expand  trade  with 
the  West.  Only  long-term  credita  can  allow 
significant  increases,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  even  the  most  dewey-eyed  "detenta" 
advocates  co\fld  favor  this  sort  of  invest- 
ment on  a  society  dedicated  to  our 
obliteration. 

Thirdly,  the  chamber's  proposed  policy 
implies  that  the  lure  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  could  induce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  other  agreementa  this  country 
seeks,  and  that  trade  thus  could  be  a  poli- 
tical tool  for  the  West. 

The  only  agreement  worth  ita  salt  with 
the  Sovleta,  as  I  am  sure  you  agree,  is  a  Com- 
munist decision  to  call  off  ita  obsessive  cam- 
paign of  worldwide  subversion,  guerrilla  sup- 
port, and  troublemaklng.  If  trade  conces- 
sions could  basically  altec  Soviet  aspirations 
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o> 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  DEKWlMfclKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
momlng'8  Chlca<  o  Sun-Times  carries  a 
most  ymely  edlU  rial  on  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  administration's  farm  bill 
which  was  ramro|lded  through  the  Sen- 
ate last  week. 

In  view  of  the  act  that  the  House  has 
shown  oonsideral  ily  more  independence 
and  better  Judgn  ent  on  most  occasions, 
I  place  this  moab  timely  editorial  into 
the  RccoBD  hopii  g  that  it  will  be  prop- 
my   colleagues  in  the 
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peoaato  for  that  and  protect  dofneetle  mills 
against  oompeUtton  from  syntheUcs,  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  mills  Is  proposed.  But  If  ootton 
can  be  protected  against  synthetics,  why  not 
protect  leather  producers  sgalnst  the  new 
plastics,  steel  producers  against  aliunlniun? 

The  oottoo  subsidy  bill  and  the  wheat  bill 
wert),  paired  together  for  poUtlcal  purposes 
by  the  administration  In  the  belief  that 
the  Inducement  of  extra  Income  for  farmers 
even  at  the  price  of  loes  erf  liberty  wo\Ud  be 
helpful  In  a  political  year. 

The  administration  is  wrong.  The  farm 
WU  should  be  roundly  defeated  In  the  House. 
If  there  are  those  from  Illinois  in  that  body 
who  need  more  reasons  than  those  cited  here 
we  advise  them  to  talk  to  either  Dirkskn 
or  Senator  Doxtglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 


Bobby  Baker  and  ARA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   WSW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  nne  hand  of  Bobby  Baker  has  gotten 
to  the  ARA  with  another  bust.  In  last 
Friday's  New  York  HMiUd  Tribune,  Dom 
Bonafede  tells  us  how  a  $70,000  loan  for 
a  plant  in  West  Virginia  has  faltered : 
Bakzb  Hiahing:  «70.000  U.S.  Loan  Failure 
(By  Eton  Bonafede) 
Washingtok.— A  $70,000  loan  given  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  house  a  plant  In  Beckley. 
W.  Va.,  for  Melpar,  Inc.,  an  electronics  sup- 
ply firm  promlently  mentioned  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation,  was  called  a  failure  yc6- 
terday. 

Officials  of  the  Area  RedeveJopment  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Coounerce  Depeirt- 
ment  acknowledged  the  loan  was  approved 
February  5,  1963.  ajid  that  the  plant,  sched- 
uled to  open  last  November,  has  yet  to  start 
production. 

Senator  Robkkt  Btbd,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  N.  Joe  Rah&ll,  wealthy  radio 
station  operator,  have  both  played  major 
roles  in  Inducing  Melpar  to  establish  in 
Beckley. 

ARA  spokesmen  said  the  plant,  situated 
in  a  depressed,  high-unemployment  area  of 
the  State,  was  expected  to  provide  new 
jobs. 

"But  it's  a  failure  as  far  ae  we  are  con- 
cerned," reported  a  high-ranking  ARA  of- 
ficial. He  explained  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  ARA  industrial  loans  is  to  create 
employment. 

Mr.  Rahall's  name  was  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  Baker  InvestlgaUon  when  he 
was  listed  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  Riiles 
Committee  as-  having  indorsed  a  (10,000 
bank  note  for  Mr.  Baker,  former  Senate 
majority  secretary.  Mr.  Baker,  used  the 
money  to  pay  back  $10,000  he  had  borrowed 
from  him,  Mr.  Rahall  said. 

It  was  a  law  suit  over  the  vending  ma- 
chine contract  at  Melpar's  plant  in  Pfells 
Chiirch,  Va.,  that  signaled  the  start  of  the 
Baker  investigation. 

Ralph  Hill,  owner  of  Capitol  Vending  Co.. 
charged  he  ptSd  Mr.  Baker  $6,600  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  contract  at  the  Falls  Church 
plant. 

Then,  according  to  Mr.  HIU.  Mr.  Baker 
used  his  Influence  with  the  directors  of 
Melpar  to  break  the  contract  after  he  (Mr. 
Hill)  refused  to  Increase  the  cash  payments. 

In  testimony  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Edwin  M.  Bostlck,  president  of  Melpar, 
acknowledged  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Bak«r. 


Asked  why  he  had  given  the  plant's  vending 
machine  biislness  to  Capitol,  he  repUed,  "i 
am  a  friend  of  Baker,  I  like  him  very  much, 
I  thoxight  he  was  a  decent  person,  and  I  did 
it  as  a  fav<n-  to  him." 

He  denied,  however,  that  he  had  termi- 
nated Capitol's  contract  In  deference  to  Mr 
Baker. 

He  also  testified  that  three  of  Mr.  Baker's 
friends  and  business  associates  were  on  Mel- 
par's payroll  as  consultanU:  Fted  Black 
Washington  representotlve  for  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation.  Inc.,  until  his  recent  dismissal; 
Thomas  Webb,  Washington  representative 
for  the  Murchison  Interests,  and  FWincis 
Law,  partner  of  Mr.  Webb's  In  an  industrial 
relations  firm. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Law  have 
frequently  been  in  the  West  Virginia  news- 
papers lately  because  of  a  timber  deal  in 
which  they  are  involved.  They  were  recent- 
ly leased  70,000  acres  of  State  tlmberland 
for  processing  by  the  West  Virginia  Natural 
Resources  Department.  However,  strong 
opposition  has  been  voiced  by  the  State's 
sawmill  operators. 

'  Both  of  West  Virginia's  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  Btxd  and  Jkhninos  Rinoolph,  have 
reported  they  knew  nothing  about  the  trans- 
action. 

An  assistant  to  Mr.  Ramoolpb  said  the 
Senator  was  disturbed  when  he  flrst  heard 
of  it. 

Senator  Btkd,  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, asked  committee  lnvestlgatc«s  to 
determine  If  Mr.  Baker  was  In  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Webb-Law  partnership  in 
the  timber  deal.  Later,  he  reported  he  was 
satisfied  the  former  Senate  aid  was  not  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Baker,  it  was  learned,  was  In  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  last  Monday.  Rush  Meadows, 
a  Charleston  biislnessman,  said  he  had  an 
appointment  with  Tom  Harris,  an  oil  and 
gas  executive,  who  was  unexpectedly  accom- 
panied by  1^.  Baker. 

"I  never  met  Baker  and  was  siirprised  to 
see  him  with  Harris,"  Mr.  Meadows  related. 
He  said  Mr.  Baker  left  him  and  Mr.  Harris 
and  went  to  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  to  meet 
Mr.  Rahall. 

ARA  records  showed  that  the  $70,000  Fed- 
eral grant  was  made  to  the  Beckley  Business 
Development  Corp.,  a  locally  owned  group 
formed  to  encourage  Industry,  In  order  to 
build  a  plant  for  lease  to  Melpar. 

A  member  of  the  development  organiza- 
tion said  yesterday  In  reference  to  the 
plant's  delayed  opening.  "There's  a  lot  of 
hard  feeling  here." 


Daniel     Schwartz— Florida    Winner     of 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  G>nte$t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  this  afternoon 
to  meet  an  outstanding  young  man, 
Daniel  Schwartz  from  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Dan  and  representatives  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  vlrited  my  ofBce  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  Dan 
as  the  wlimer  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

This  was  the  17th  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  and  53  winners — 1 
from  every  State,  the  Canal  Zone.  Japan, 
and    the    District    of    Columbia — have 
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gathered  in  Washington  to  honor  the 
top  winner.  Understandably,  the  com- 
petition was  keen.  Id  Florida,  oot  of 
about  10.000  entrants,  there  were  385 
district  winners;  these  then  went  to  the 
State  competition,  where  Daniel 
Schwartz,  the  winner,  was  selected  to 
represent  the  State  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  Judges. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  per- 
forming an  outstanding  public  service  in 
providing  the  incentive  for  our  young 
people  to  take  an  alflrmative  view  of  our 
great  Government  and  to  expound  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  Com- 
mander  Bob  Brockmann.  of  VFW  Post 
5718.  of  Coral  Gables,  the  sponsoring  post 
for  Dan  Schwartz;  to  Mrs.  Gloria  Lane, 
his  debate  coach  at  Coral  Gabels  Senior 
High  School;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Schwartz,  of  Coral  Gables,  who  must  be 
very  proud  of  their  son;  and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  to  Dan  Schwartz,  a 
fine  young  citizen  with  a  very  bright 
future. 

His  winning  q)ee<di  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship"  Is  a  forceful  blueprint  for 
citizen  action  In  the  fight  for  freedom. 
I  oommoxd  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

THi  Craixencs  or  CrnzKNSHip 
(By    Daniel    Schwartz,    Miami    Fla.,    Coral 
Gables  Senior  High  School,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.) 

In  the  18th  centiur,  the  French  philos- 
opher, Jean  Jacques  Roxisseau.  stated:  "As 
soon  as  public  service  ceases  to  be  the  chief 
business  of  the  citizens,  and  they  would 
rather  serve  vrlth  their  money  than  with 
their  persons,  the  State  Is  not  far  from  Ite 
fall." 

Those  stirring  words  caused  me  to  ask  my- 
self If  perhaps  our  great  Nation  was  not 
headed  for  Its  fall.'  One  can  find  much  evi- 
dence to  support  this  theory. 

Today  we  are  all  involved  in  a  world  where 
It  seems  to  be  easier  to  find  excuses  for  not 
doing  things  In  place  of  doing  those  things 
om-selves.  We  have  been  blessed  with  a  gov- 
ernment run  by  the  people,  but  yet  how 
many  of  our  people  do  teke  an  active  part 
In  this  government?  Mr.  Rousseau's  state- 
ment Is  most  apropos  today.  For  example, 
people  prefer  to  contribute  money  to  a 
political  party  rather  than  giving  up  their 
time  in  working  for  it. 

Consequently,  this  apathetic  attitude  is 
carried  into  the  voting  booth.  It  is  detri- 
mental In  two  distinct  ways:  First,  It  causes 
people  not  to  even  reach  the  booth,  and, 
sefeond.  It  causes  those  who  do  vote  to  be 
uninformed  of  both  the  Issues  and  the  can- 
didates. 

It  certainly  seems  a  shame  that  all 
throughout  the  country  there' are  elections 
in  which  less  than  10  percent  of  the  people 
exercise  their  privilege  ot  voting,  a  privilege 
that  the  millions  of  people  under  commu- 
nistic rule  would  almost  give  their  lives  for. 
But  even  more  of  a  shame.  Is  the  fact  that 
those  who  do  exercise  their  privilege,  do  It  In 
a  haphazard  manner.  Surveys  teken  across 
the  Nation  have  shown  that  large  percent- 
ages of  the  voting  pcH>ulace  are  f amUlar  with 
neither  the  Issues  nor  the  candidates.  All 
of  this  Is  due  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
constantly  use  the  phrase:  "What  does  It 
mean  to  me?"  as  an  excuse  for  such  apathy. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  remedy  this  situation 
before  our  Nation  also  falls.  We  have  before 
us  a  cause-and-effect  relationship.  The  causa 
Is  a  combination  of  Indolence  and  apathy, 
and  the  effect  is  an  uninformed  populace. 
We  mxtst  remove  the  caxise,  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  effect.    It  Is  not  a  question  of  the 


information  not  being  available:  for  we  have 
great  mediums  of  communication,  news- 
papers, periodical  literature,  radio,  television, 
books,  and  pamphlete,  as  weU  as  the  fine 
work  put  forth  by  the  many  veterans'  ad- 
mlnlstratloos  plus  the  many  service  clubs. 
All  of  these  mediums  exist  solely  for  the 
purpoee  of  benefiting  mankind  In  such  a 
manner.  They  provide  all  the  Information 
necessary  to  estebllsh  an  Informed  electorate. 
However,  all  of  this  Is  for  naught  unless  we, 
the  people,  teke  advantage  of  these  sources 
of  Information. 

Of  course.  I  fully  realize  that  there  are 
many  other  responsibilities  which  make  up 
good  citizenship.  If  you  took  a  survey  of 
the  average  men  on  the  street  to  see  what 
they  consider  good  citizenship  to  be,  you 
would  get  various  answers.  Some  would  say 
good  citizenship  Is  serving  In  the  military; 
others  might  say  it  is  paying  your  taxes;  and 
still  others  would  say  that  It  Is  supporting 
charity  organizations,  belonging  to  service 
clubs,  working  for  the  faith  of  your  choice, 
or  in  other  words,  being  a  good  neighbor  to 
yoiu  community. 

Every  one  of  these  answers  Is  quite  true. 
However,  If  our  people  continue  with  their 
apathetic  attitude  toward  their  government, 
then  all  of  these  forms  of  good  citizenship 
will  not  save  our  Nation  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, for  uninformed  voters  are  the  greatest 
evil  of  a  free  society. 

Now,  more  than  ever.  In  the  wake  of  our 
recent  great  national  tragedy,  let  us  strive 
to  save  our  Nation  from  falling.  We  must 
reimlte  and  take  a  greater  interest  In  our 
Government.  We  must  read  and  be  up  to 
date  on  all  Issues.  We  must  exercise  ova 
privilege  of  voting  In  an  Intelligent  manner. 
Let  us  visit  our  capitals,  and  see  our  govern- 
ment at  work.  We  must  all  be  vrllllng  to 
make  any  personal  sacrifice  necessary  to  be- 
come an  Informed  populace  and  thus,  save 
our  Nation  from  ite  predicted  fall.  We  must 
heed  the  words  of  li^.  Rousseau  and  thus 
give  a  little  less  of  otu'  money  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  our  time  and  effort.  In  short, 
let  us  all  realistically  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship. 


Roosevelt  Str&es  Ont  at  ConcentratioB 
of  Food  Industry  and  Calls  for  Imme- 
diate Stndy  of  Food  Marketing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TXMHXSSZZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  recent  farm  message 
called  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Commission  to  study 
the  problems  of  marketing  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  industry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
under  the  (^lairmanship  of  Representa- 
tive Jakks  Hooskvilt.  has  looked  into 
various  aspects  of  these  problems. 
There  exists  a  great  deal  of  information 
and  evidence  which  certainly  would  be 
of  great  value  to  this  important  study 
Commission  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. 

In  the  February  1964  Iteue  of  the 
Oregon  Independent  Grocer,  there  ap- 
pears an  illuminating  article,  comment- 
ing on  Congressman  Rooskvelt's  posi- 
tion, strongly  supporting  President  John- 


son's proposal  for  a  study  on  food  mar- 
keting, and  urging  that  a  prompt  and 
comprehensive  study  be  made  on  the  ef- 
fect of  food  prices  of  a  "few  giant  cor- 
porations" and  chainstores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  this  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

ROOSKVBLT    STSIKXS    OTTT    AT     CONCENTKATIOIV 

or  Food  IimusTST  and  Caus  roa  Im- 
lUDiATE  Studt  or  Food  Maxkxtxno 
Washinotoh,  D.C,  February  3.  1»64. — 
Congressman  Jamxs  Roosxvelt,  Democrat, 
of  California,  today  urged  a  prompt  study 
be  made  on  the  effect  of  food  prices  of  a 
"few  giant  corporations"  and  chainstores. 

"We  must  not  allow  a  few  giant  corpora- 
tions to  dictete  to  the  consumer  the  prices 
he  must  pay  t(x  his  daUy  bread;  the  forces 
of  competition  within  our  economy  must  be 
preserved,"  Congressman  Rooskvklt  steted. 
Strongly  backing  President  Johnson's  call 
last  week  for  a  study  6n  food  marketing. 
Representetlve  Roosxvzlt  pointed  out  that 
investigations  by  his  congressional  subcom- 
mittee had  already  uncovered  evidence  of 
increasing  concentration  In  food  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Honorable  Jox  L.  Svims,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Hotiss  Small 
Business  Committee,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  Saturday  said:  "We  need  a 
thorough  study  by  a  group  of  competent 
and  impartial  exiierte  to  help  us  get  answers 
to  eome  of  the  questions  which  perplex  us. 
We  need  to  understand  what  Is  taking  place 
in  our  marketing  system  so  that  we  can 
devise  public  policies  and  programs  to  guide 
It  in  serving  the  public  interest." 

Representetlve  Rooskvxlt  is  chairman  of 
the  Distribution  Subcommittee  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  which  deals 
exclusively  with  dlstrlbutlcn  of  goods  In  the 
American  economy 

He  pointed  out  that  because  of  evidence  of 
"disturbing  amounts  of  increasing  concentra- 
tion" the  subcommittee  had  tentetlvely 
,  placed  further  studies  of  the  effecte  of  verti- 
cal Integration  upon  the  food  Industry  on 
ite  current  agenda. 

Listing  34  Fedwal  court  and  Federal  Trade 
CoDomlssion  cases  presently  being  studied 
by  the  subcommittee,  Representetlve  Roosx- 
vzlt pointed  out  that  a  great  number  of 
firms  had  been  recently  found  guilty  of  price 
fixing,  rigged  bills,  boycotts,  and  Illegal 
allowances. 

"The  record  substantiates  the  President," 
he  said.  "These  practices  must  be  stopped." 
Representative  Roosxvzlt  pointed  out  that 
hearings  have  been  held  on  a  bill  he  intro- 
duced last  year  to  prevent  further  vertical 
integration  In  the  sale  or  production  of 
meate.  dairy,  and  poultry  producte. 

His  subcommittee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  studies  on  the  problems  of  con- 
centration and  Integration  in  the  food  In- 
dustry and  In  1960  recommended  strengthen- 
ing of  antitrust  laws  and  of  government  en- 
forcement agencies. 


Pomona's   New   Pnbfic  Safety  Biiildinff 
and  UnderfTonnd  Civil  Defense  Gtj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALXrOBNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BB>RESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  distin- 
guished nuclear  physicist,  performed  a 
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historic  act  iii  dedicating  the  Pomona 
Public  Safety  Building,  located  In  Po- 
mona, Calif.,  a  the  24th  Ctrngresalonal 
DlBtrlct,  n^ilch  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. 

The  slgniilcf  nee  of  this  dedication  Ues 
in  the  fact  tha  ;  this  Is  a  unique  building. 
It  is  designed  as  an  underground  com- 
munications omter  for  use  in  normal 
times  and  as  a  self-contained  municipal 
headquarters  In  time  of  emergency, 
either  natural  or  man  made.  Because 
all  posts  In  tie  building,  which  serves 
as  police  and  f  re  headquarters,  are  con- 
stantly manmd.  the  switchover  from 
evQtyday  ojpenUoDB  to  emergencies  can 
be  effected  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The  buildinj:  has  two  stories  above 
ground  and  on  >  below,  which  houses  the 
communicatlot  b  facilities,  and  is  linked 
to  the  adjacoi ;  county  courthouse  with 
an  underground  tunnel.  The  below- 
ground  level  hs  s  its  own  water  supply,  its 
own  sewage  syi  tem.^and  its  own  recircu- 
latinff  air  filter  lystem.  giving  it  complete 
protection  froii  nuclear  fallout.  Ade- 
quate undergiiund  food  rations  and 
aS/MH^Bg  quart4  rs  to  last  150  people  for 
14  days  are  alw  lys  at  the  ready. 

The  building  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $lJSOOjMtO  m  wtly  with  city  and  partly 
With  county  aid  Federal  funds.  The 
FMeral  Ckyrermient  contributed  one- 
half  the  cost  (f  the  undovround  con- 
struction becau  le  it  will  serve  as  an  area 
headquarters  f(  r  civil  defense. 

lA  his  dediei  tion  remarks.  Dr.  Teller 
said  that  95  pei  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
XJxMeA  States  <  ould  survive  nuclear  at- 
tack and  oiaug  i  property  could  be  saved 
to  enable  the  c<  untry  to  recover  quickly, 
if  adequate  d^ll  defense  preparations 
were  made. 

Dr.  Teller  pra  Ised  Pomona  for  Its  lead- 
ership tn  provtd  ng  underground  dvil  de- 
fense facilities  and  quickly  adaptable 
emergen^  com  nunications  beneath  its 
new  building  a ;  a  tibOM  when,  he  said, 
such  leadership  Is  badly  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  most  damatlc  feature  of  the 
buHdlng  is  its  li  byrlnth  of  underground 
facilities  and  pi  ssages.  The  whole  city 
council  or  Los  i  ngeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  eou  d  meet  there  in  emer- 
gency and  oontuct  their  business  with 
no  necessity  fo-  any  except  electronic 
contact  with  tin  i  outside  world  to  trans- 
mit commands.  The  underground  cell- 
ing is  an  8-inch-  thick  concrete  slab  with 
two  tiers  of  rein  orcing  bars.  The  exte- 
riM:  walls  arour  d  the  underground  city 
are  12  inches  Ulck.  also  with  two  tiers 
of  reinforcing  biirs. 

BeoJdes  aerviiig  in  normal  times  as 
headquarters  foi  Pomona's  peace  officers 
and  flronen.  tb ;  public  safety  building 
houses  the  city  Jail  and  Is  the  central 
communleatloos  hub  for  fire  and  police 
calls,  the  city  tel  iphuie  system,  the  tefe- 
type  aystem.  wal  er  level  telemetry  moni- 
Um.  pubUe  wort  s  calls,  and  serves  var- 
ious etvU  defensi » functions. 

The  peoide  of  Pomona  are  Justifiably 
protid  to  show  the  way  to  the  entire 
country  wtth  the  r  foresight  in  construc- 
tion of  this  beaul  Ifully  designed  and  utU 
itarlan  building 


Mrs.  Mae  Gnrcvidk,  laspirnf  Speaker 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

"or  mw  Touc 

IN  THE  HODSS  OF  RBPRESKNTATTVBB 

Monday.  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRo  the  excellent  and  inspiring 
speech  delivered  by  Mrs.  Mae  Ourevich, 
vice  chairman  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee,  at  the  Women's 
Division  13th  Annual  Political  Confer- 
ence, Monday  luncheon  honoring  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson  at  the  Schine  Ten  Eyck  Hotel 
Albany,  N.Y.,  on  March  2,  1964. 
The  speech  follows. 

"Women."     said     President     Lyndon      B. 
Johnaon,  "have  the  laaaglnatlon,   Initiative, 
and  ingenuity  that  I  like."     We  like  you,  too, 
Mr.  President.     We  like  the  appointment  of 
today's  guest  of  honor.  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson. 
as  Presidential  Assistant  for  Consimier  Af- 
fairs.   We    like    the    Presidential    order    to 
Install  at  least  50  qualified   women  in  Im- 
portant Federal  posts.     We  like  the   break- 
through  for    women    in    aviation.     We    like 
the    President's    first    appearance    before    a 
press  club,   at  the  Women's  National   Press 
Club  In  Washington  this  coming  Wednesday 
(March  4).     We  like  very  much  to  contem- 
plate a  woman  In  the  Cabinet  and  In  a  top 
admlnlstratlye  post.     We  like  the  encourag- 
ing atmosphere  which  will  permit  women  to 
make  more  lustrous  and  significant  contribu- 
tions to  o\ir  Nation,  our  State,  and  our  party. 
But    not   every    woman    wants    to   hold    a 
public  office,  a  Cabinet  post,  or  be  an  am- 
bassador.    There    are    millions    of    unsung 
Democratic  heroines  who  pride   themselves, 
and  In  whom  we  take  pride,  on  a  very  neces- 
sary doorbell  ringing  Job  well  done,  a  tele- 
phone squad  Jofe  which  affected  the  Impor- 
tant decision  of  a  school  board  election,  or 
a  bond  Issue  for  cfvlc  Improvement,  or  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  town  supervisor. 

But  the  opportimlty  for  every  woman  to 
work  effectively  toward  a  more  conspicuous 
political  role  presents  Itself  Immediately. 
Every  fourth  year  we  enjoy  here  in  our  great 
land,  among  the  many  benefits,  favors,  and 
rights,  the  recurring  American  political 
phenomenon  known  as  the  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  Webster  defines  "campaign"  as  a  series 
of  connected  activities  designed  to  bring 
about  a  result.  We  all  know  that  the  first 
In  the  series  of  actlvlUes  to  bring  about  our 
desired  result  is  to  raUy  the  cltizeru-y  to  the 
polls.  Women  eUglble  to  vote  today  out- 
nimiber  the  men  by  almost  4  million.  In 
the  last  presidential  election.  22 Vi  million 
women,  eUglble  to  vote,  did  not  exercise  this 
privilege.  Therefore,  the  women  of  our  party 
have  been  charged  with  the  momentous  re- 
»p<Mi8iblllty  and  the  earnest  duty  of  getting 
out  the  vote.  Find  the  Democrats,  register 
them,  and  genUy  but  firmly  get  them  to  the 
polls.  The  VIP— voter  IdentlflcaUon  pro- 
gram—Is the  long-range  aim  of  the  national 
committee  to  Increase  registration  by  at  least 
10  percent  above  the  I960  figure.  Cities  and 
States  all  across  the  Nation  have  already 
reported  effective  methods  employed  toward 
the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  this  State  has 
enjojred  Increasing  success  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  Amas  which  have  been  regarded 
as  safely  Bepubllcan  for  a  century  or  more 
have  been  penetrated.    More  and  more  Dem- 


ocrats are  running  for  oOoe  and  more  and 
mors  are  being  addsd  to  the  roster  of  elected 
Democratic  offlfilals.  As  soon  as  you  get  back 
home,  inlttate  your  campaign.  Mobilize 
your  forces;  plan  your  strategy.  On  the  golf 
course,  at  the  bridge  table.  In  the  beauty 
parlor,  the  supermarket,  at  the  PTA  meet- 
ing, be  ready  to  spread  the  Democratic  gos- 
pel. Be  ready  with  OemocraUc  ammunition 
for  the  apathetic  one- third  of  this  Nation's 
voters  who  never  go  to  the  polls. 

The  DemocraUc  Party  serves  the  Interests 
of  all  the  people.  Democratic  leadership 
consistently  seeks  new  development  and  new 
growth,  more  and  better  Jobs,  greater  health, 
more  education.  It  U  vital,  not  only  to  the 
American  people,  but  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  as  weU,  that  the  progranu.  leadership 
and  progress  of  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
tinue. 

As  leaders  In  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Democratic  Committee,  we 
welcome  the  challenge,  accept  the  obligation 
and  Invite  all  the  Democratic  women 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
great  Empire  State  to  Join   the  VIP  corps. 

I  know  of  no  finer  memorial  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  than  an  overwhelming, 
landslide  victory  for  President  Johnson,  the 
man  whom  he  chose  for  his  qualities  of 
leadership,  fo^efulness,  cool-headedness. 
ability  and  experience.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  and 
written  that  few  men  In  American  history 
have  come  to  the  Presidency  so  well  prepared 
for  the  task. 

I  know  of  no  finer  memorial  to  Oov.  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  than  the  election  of  a  good 
and  able  Democrat  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
he  served  so  well. 

Toward  these  ends,  we  pledge  anew  our 
loyalty,  our  devotion  and  our  efforts  to  a 
vibrant,  valiant  and  victorious  Democratic 
Party. 


What  Is  Our  Trade  PoBcy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mrw  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
criticize  our  allies  for  trading  with  the 
Communists,  yet  President  Johnson  in- 
sists that  we  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union— if  necessary,  on  credit.  Harry 
Rosenfeld,  in  last  Saturday's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  criticized  the  ineptness 
of  our  present  policy: 

Thoc  Rxds  Wx  Tkadx  Wn-H 
(By  Harry  Rosenfeld) 
There's  no  need  to  go  around  saying  that 
the  United  States,  leader  of  the  free  world 
doesnt  have  a  pollcj  on  trade  with  Commu- 
nist nations. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  policy.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  last  week  In  a  speech  to  a 
labor  union  convenUon  In  Washington  said 
there  was. 

In  essence,  it  Is  that  we  trade  with  the 
pommunlsts  In  nonstrateglc  goods:  (l)  for 
humanitarian  reasons;  (2)  to  make  money; 
(3)  to  make  poUUcs. 

On  the  other  hand  we  don't  trade  with 
other  CommunlsU  because:  (1)  they  are 
subverters  and  aggressors;  (2)  they  are  try- 
ing to  communlse  the  world  violently  (3) 
they  are  not  susceptible  to  the  politics  we  are 
trying  to  make. 


In  the  first  group,  there  is  ttie  Soviet 
Union  (to  make  money;  it  is  anU-Pelping 
and  antl-Stallnlflt) ;  Yxigoelavla  (It  te  anon- 
alined  Communist  state,  and  has  behaved 
reasonably  at  times);  Poland  (relatively  In- 
dependent of  Moeoow,  and  besides  the  fore- 
bears of  many  Amerloajos  came  from  tbere.) 

Others  In  tht  East  bloc  are  Included,  too, 
because  they  show  some  signs  otf  Inde- 
pendence which  we  want  to  enooiurage  (mak- 
ing politics) . 

In  the  seoond  group,  there  Is  Red  China 
(promoter  of  world  revolution,  subverter  In 
southeast  Asia,  aggreaeor  in  India);  North 
Korea  (we  fought  a  war  against  It);  North 
Vietnam  (subverts  South  Vietnam.  Laos). 
For  these  three  no  trade  at  all — not  even 
the  food  and  medicines  that  Americans  can 
sell  to  Cuba. 

Castro's  Cuba  is  all  by  Itself.  Amerl- 
oans  can  sell,  but  not  ship,  vmsubsldlzed 
foods  and  medicines  but  nothing  else,  In- 
cluding nonstrateglc  goods. 

This  is  because  Cuba  Is  a  subverter  In  the 
Caribbean  and  threatens  the  security  and 
stability  of  other  nations,  In  Mr.  Rusk's 
words. 

The  alms  of  Amwican  policy.  In  which 
trade  then  becomes  a  weapon.  Mr.  Rusk 
said  are  threefold:  to  prevent  Communist 
expansion,  to  reduce  daknger  of  war,  to,  en- 
courage the  Communists  to  lndepen«rence 
and  more  open  societies. 

Opportunity  to  Implement  these  alms 
arises,  Mr.  Rusk  said,  because  "the  Com- 
munist world  Is  no  longer  a  single  flock 
of  sheep  following  blindly  behind  one  leader. 

It's  happening  In  tbe  West  too.  worse  luck 
and  sometimes  It  Is  called  polycentrlsm. 

Western  Europe's  trade  with  Cuba,  despite 
Washington's  embargo,  did  not  need  the  in- 
spiration of  America's  wheat  deal  with  the 
Soviets.  The  will  was  there;  the  way  was 
smoothed  by  the  U.S.  example. 

Since  we  are  trading  freely  with  Russia, 
It  must  be  Mr.  Rusk's  view  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  a  subverter.  But  even  as  we 
were  dickering  with  the  Soviets  last  Novem- 
ber, they  blocked  a  U.S.  Army  convoy  en 
route  to  West  Berlin. 

The  administration  was  quick  to  write  It  off 
as  a  local  incident.  After  62  hours,  It  had 
outgrown  whatever  locality  It  might  have 
had,  and  proved  to  be  another  move  by  the 
Soviets  against  the  "security  and  stability" 
of  West  Berlin. 

You  can  pick  the  part,  any  part,  of  the 
world.  If  you  wish.  Last  week,  the  SUte 
Department  taxed  Moscow,  along  with  Pelp- 
Ing  and  Hanoi,  with  responsibility  for  the 
aggressions  In  Laos. 

But  neither  these  two  samples  nor  the 
fact  that  Moscow  supports  Havana  with 
about  as  much  money  each  year  as  the 
United  States  pours  Into  South  Vietnam 
suffices  for  It  to  be  cast  Into  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  no  trade  at  all.  There  Is  a  difference. 
It  appears,  between  subverter  and  he  who 
does  so  at  one  remove. 

If  this  be  policy,  our  allies  can't  read  It. 

The  United  States,  a  superpower,  reacts 
fitfully  to  events  in  a  dangerous  world.  Be- 
fore we  expect  others  to  follow  our  lead, 
we  should  be  more  »\xn  of  what  we  want  and 
why.  and  what  we  are  willing  to  do  to  get  It. 
It  applies  to  other  things  beside  trade  also. 


Archaic  Draft  Law  Needs  ChansiBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10, 19S4 

Mr.  HALPERN.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  in  recent  issues 


of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  by 
reporter  Lee  Townsend,  speak  eloquently 
and  impressively  of  the  need  for  chang- 
ing the  present  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  imder  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 

The  objective  approach  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  their  well-documented  revela- 
tions of  the  inequities  which  exist  under 
the  present  law,  commend  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

To  correct  the  inequities  in  the  draft 
law,  I  have  sponsored  HJl.  10211  in  this 
House.  My  bill  is  identical  with  that 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Keating — S.  2432.  Both  bills  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
system  of  compulsory  military  training 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  corrective 
legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  present- 
day  military  manpower  requirements. 

I  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
having  the  first  of  the  World-Telegram 
series  on  the  draft  law  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  Wednesday, 
Ittorch  4.    In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject  to  our  national  interest,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
second  article  by  Lee  Townsend  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  World-Telegram, 
Jan.  16.  1964] 
Dratt  Rejects  56  or  1(X)  Hole 
(By  Lee  Townsend) 
■I  managed  to  fall  my  hearing  test  by  sit- 
ting where  I  could  see  the  dials." — ^A  machin- 
ist. 

"Today's  military  rejects  Include  tomor- 
row's hard  core  unemployed." — John  F. 
Kennedy. 

"I  flunked  the  mental  test  because  I  knew 
nothing  about  mathematics  ot  mechanics." — 
Man  with  a  master's  degree. 

They  call  the  Army's  archaic  buUdlng  at 
39  Whitehall  Street  an  Induction  center. 
But  statistically.  It's  more  of  a  rejection 
center. 

In  this  edifice  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
who  can't  win  deferments  from  their  draft 
boards  And  the  solution  to  their  draft  prob- 
lems. 

About  56  of  every  100  New  Yorkers  who 
walked  through  the  doors  of  the  pre-Clvll 
War  structure  last  year  flunked  the  test  that 
separates  the  soldiers  from  the  civilians. 

Nearly  half  the  rejects  were  considered 
mentally  unqualified  to  perform  the  think- 
ing of  a  GI — a  fact  that  draftees  who  spent 
2  years  fleld-strlpplng  rifles  and  cigarette 
butts  might  find  hard  to  swallow. 

Most  of  the  others  disqualified  were  rated 
physically  unfit  for  the  peacetime  Army — 
the  only  military  service  which  relies  on  the 
draft  for  manpower.  This  group  of  rejects 
Includes  such  unlikely  candidates  as  col- 
lege athletes  and  strapping  laborers. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  a  trip  to 
Whitehall  Street  may  win  virtually  airtight 
guarantees  of  draft  Inununlty  for  homo- 
sexuals, alcoholics,  lawbreakers,  and  men 
with  emotional  problems. 

Men  who  can't  speak  English — and  this 
includes  many  from  the  city's  Puerto  Rlcan 
community  of  nearly  700,000 — usually  are  re- 
jected at  the  Induction  station. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  President  Ken- 
nedy voiced  deep  concern  that  on  the  na- 
tional level  half  of  the  men  reporting  for 
prelnductlon  examinations  were  found  un- 
qualified for  military  service. 

And  earlier  this  month.  President  Johnson, 
eqtially  disturbed  by  the  rejection  rate,  or- 
dered draft  examinations  to  be  given  to  most 
men  reaching  the  draft  registration  age  of 


18.  Now  men  are  usually  tested  at  22  or  23. 
from  I  to  3  months  before  they  are  scheduled 
to  receive  draft  notices. 

The  President  hopes  earlier  detection  of 
defects  will  aid  In  rehabilitating  the  unfit. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  last  year, 
more  than  20,000  of  the  37,000  New  Yorkers 
reporting  for  draft  exams  were  stamped  un- 
fit for  service.  And  many  of  the  16.400  rated 
qualified  started  a  new  search  for  deferments. 

The  alarming  reject  rate  means  that  Amer- 
ican men  are  In  bad  shape  or  the  peacetime 
Army,  placed  In  a  choice  hiring  position.  Is 
picking  the  cream  of  the  crop  and  sending 
the  rest  back  to  the  home  fires. 

There's  truth  to  both  conclusions. 

Doctors  at  the  Induction  center  Insist  that 
the  physical  exam  which  more  than  7,000 
failed  here  last  year  Is  virtually  the  same  as 
that  given  5  or  10  years  ago — and  the  physi- 
cal reject  rate  has  not  changed  much  in  that 
time. 

They  say  the  medical  standards  change 
only  during  war. 

STirr   PHTSICAL 

OfBclals  agreed  that  the  physical  is  as 
thorough  an  exam  as  most  men  ever  get — 
and  for  many  It's  their  first.  One  doctor  at 
the  center  said  the  medical  is  as  stiff  as  the 
one  for  West  Point. 

Since  1967,  the  Army  steadUy  has  been 
tightening  Its  mental  requirements  to  keep 
out  men  with  the  lowest  IQ's.  More  than 
10,000  of  the  1963  New  Ywk  rejects  were  In 
this  category. 

Capt.  John  Nlenstadt.  executive  officer  of 
the  Induction  center,  said  studies  have 
shown  that  the  men  with  the  loweet  mental 
potential  are  often  the  ones  who  get  Into  the 
most  trouble  In  service. 

He  said  since  the  mental  standards  have 
been  made  higher,  all  but  one  of  the  Army's 
seven  or  eight  disciplinary  barracks  liave 
been  closed  and  the  ntunber  of  courts- 
martial  has  been  reduced   greatly. 

The  move  obviously  has  been  a  good  one 
for  the  Army,  but  not  necessarily  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  * 

Last  September.  Mr.  Kennedy  said:  "Many 
of  the  recent  rejectees  now  are  looking  for 
work  and  unable  to  find  it.  They  make  up 
a  large  proportion  of  the  alarming  total  of 
unemployed  youth  •  •  •.  Today's  mUltary 
rejects  Include  tomorrow's  hard  core  unem- 
ployed." 

MASS    PRODUCTION 

Although  Whitehall  St.  ofllclals  admit  the 
assembly  line  testing — as  many  as  9,000  men 
are  processed  at  the  center  In  some  months — 
has  the  "faults  of  mass  jM-oductlon,"  they  say 
seldom  are  men  taken  Into  the  Army  with 
disabilities  that  should  have  been  caught  at 
the  Induction  station. 

There  are  exceptions.  A  man  6-feet-8,  2 
Inches  more  than  the  height  limit,  reported 
to  Fort  Dlx  recently. 

He  said  that  at  the  Induction  station,  hs 
was  told  to  step  off  the  scale  •  •  •  and  his 
height  was  measiu-ed  from  the  floor.  He  got 
out  of  the  Army  after  2  months. 

There  are  also  stories  about  men  who  feign 
or  exaggerate  ailments  to  keep  out  of  service. 

A  young  expert  on  medical  machinery 
bragged  that  he  managed  to  fall  his  hearing 
test  by  arranging  to  sit  In  the  sound  booth 
in  a  position  where  he  could  see  the  dials  and 
give  readings  Indicating  he  was  deaf. 

Lt.  Robert  Blanchard,  who  served  as  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  at  the  Induction  center 
until  his  release  from  the  Army  last  month, 
said  some  men  deliberately  try  to  fall  the 
mental  test,  but  they  seldom  succeed. 

He  explained  there  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  anyone  who  has  stayed  alive  for 
18  years  would  have  to  be  able  to  answer. 
The  people  who  try  to  fall,  usually  answer 
these  questions  wrong  too,  so  they're  caught. 

FLUNKS    WrrH    MA 

Blanchard  said  he  knew  of  one  case, 
though,  in  which  a  man  with  a  master  of 
arts  degree  honestly  flunked  the  mental  test 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   irXBXABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
further  reference  to  the  skyrocketing 
foreign  meat  imports  into  our  country,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
two  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  March  4,  1964: 

Thz  Country  Speaks 

The  voice  from  the  country  Is  being  heard 
today  in  Washington. 

The  voice  rings  loud  and  clear,  and  carries 
the  weight  of  logic. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  what  happened  at 
a  hastily  called  meeting  at  Shenandoah. 
Iowa,  on  Mcxiday. 

Ranchers,  feeders,  farmers,  bankers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  State  and  Federal  officials 
formed  a  gathering  which  the  Iowa  Highway 
Patrol  estimated  at  between  5.000  and  6,000 
persons — enough  almost  to  double  the  popu- 
lation of  Shenandoah.  Tbe  overflow  of  an 
auditorium  whloh  seated  fewer  than  1,000 
clustered  at  othn'  points  to  listen  through  a 
public-address  system  to  a  long  list  of  speak- 
ers. 

At  the  conclusion  they  sent  to  Congress 
a  plea  which  can  be  boiled  down  to: 

"Roll  back  the  imports  of  beef  which  are 
crushing  the  American  cattle  industry." 

The  resolution  which  these  raid-Americans 
sent  to  Washington  is  a  terse,  reasoned  docu- 
ment. 

It  calls  upon  Congress  "to  limit,  by  legis- 
lative action,  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  fresh, 
frozen,  cooked  and/or  canned  or  cured,  to 
levels  In  povmds  approximately  equal  In 
volvune  to  the  levels  of  1960,  approximately 
775  million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  that  year." 

And  It  takes  note  of  the  consequences  of 
some  domestic  overproduction  which  the  im- 
ports have  aggravated  by  calling  upon  the 
cattle  Industry  to  "take  effective  action  to- 
ward orderly  marketing  and  production,  as 
well  as  production  more  nearly  commen- 
surate with  consumer  demands." 

Observe  that  the  men  who  met  at  Shen- 
andoah did  not  demand  that  Congress  ahut 
off  all  beef  Imports.  They  are  willing  to 
concede  a  reasonable  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  foreign  producers,  but  they 
want  it  set  at  a  figure  they  can  live  with. 
They  want  it  stabilized,  so  that  It  won't 
again  grow  into  a  flood. 

Here  and  there  a  voice  pops  up  to  blame 
the  cattle  Industry's  troubles  solely  on  the 
Industry.  "Overproduction. "  they  say.  "Too 
many  cattle  here  at  home. ' 

The  analysis  Is  valid — to  a  point.  But 
this  problem  has  been  faced  and  disposed  of 
by  the  cattle  Industry,  without  outside  help, 
since  the  days  of  the  Chisholm  Trail. 

But,  as  Cecil  W.  Means,  vice  president  of 
the  Stockyards  National  Bank,  told  the  meet- 
ing in  Shenandoah,  the  rapidly  rising  tide 
of  Imported  beef  has  confronted  the  cattle 
Industry  with  "an  added  imponderable  it 
has  never  had  to  face  before — an  unanswer- 
able question.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  or  how  fast  meat  Imports  are  going 
to  grow." 

The  voice  from  the  Midlands  now  is  telling 
Congress  In  effect: 


Put  a  reasonable  limit  on  Imports,  and 
we'll  take  care  of  tbe  reet  of  our  problem. 

This  la  wise  counsel  which  tbe  Congress 
will  heed  if  It  wants  to  save  the  cattle  in- 
dustry and  all  of  the  economic  Ufe  of  Amer- 
ica which  is  dependent  upon  It. 

AT    CATTLKICKN'S     XXPZKSX 

What  opened  the  door  to  Austrialian  and 
New  Zealand  beef? 

Vermont's  Senator  Aikxn  says  the  answer 
lies  in  a  TJS.  promise  to  absorb  the  meat  the 
two  countries  had  been  sending  to  Britain, 
providing  they  would  help  Britain  to  enter 
the  Ehiropean  Conunon  Market. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  Britain  didn't 
get  into  the  Common  Market  because  Charles 
de  Gaulle  torpedoed  the  arrangement  14 
months  ago.  But  the  U.S.  agreement  to  buy 
the  beef  stuck — and  now  the  American  cat- 
tlemen are  stuck. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator  Aiken 
is  In  a  position  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
international  politicking. 


Who'*  President,  If  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  been  hearing  testimony  on 
the  very  important  Issue  of  succession 
to  the  Presidency.  A  number  of  pro- 
posals are  under  consideration  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  action  can  be  taken 
soon. 

One  of  our  leading  newspapers,  the 
BuCfalo  Evening  News  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
recently  had  an  excellent  editorial 
which  siiggests  an  approach  that  might 
be  helpful  in  resolving  the  problem. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  this  editorial,  dated 
March  7.  1964: 

Who's  PazsmxNT,  Ir? 

The  deeper  one  digs  into  the  many  angles 
of  the  presidential  succession  puzzle,  the 
more  worrisome  becomes  the  possibility  of 
our  being  plunged  into  a  flrst-class  consti- 
tutional crisis  one  of  these  days. 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  the  present  lack  of 
any  Vice  President — of  anyone  in  continuous 
daily  training  to  take  on  the  Immense  Job 
of  the  President  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
assassination,  physical  breakdown,  or  other 
disability. 

The  succession  law  makes  the  House 
Speaker  next  in  line  in  case  of  any  such 
eventuality,  but  this  emergency  solution  Is 
not  at  all  the  one  we  need  as  a  permanent 
procedure.  What  we  need  is  a  regular 
method  for  fllling  the  Vice  Presidency  when- 
ever it  is  vacant,  as  it  has  been  15  different 
times  for  a  total  period  amounting  to  more 
than  37  years,  or  one-flfth  of  our  national 
history. 

But  beyond  this,  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  are  obscure  as  to  what  would  happen 
under  numerous  other  contingencies. 

Say  a  presidential  candidate  dies  on  elec- 
tion eve,  and  his  name  wins  anyway.  Who 
then  can  the  electoral  college  elect?  Anyone 
It  likes?    Or  must  it  pick  the  Vice  President- 
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elect  and  then,  whom  does  It  elect  to  his 
office?     Or  does  the  buck  pass  to  Congress? 

Or  what  If  a  winning  candidate  for  either 
top  office  diea  after  the  people  have  spoken 
but  before  the  elect<M«  have  met  to  cast  their 
ballots?  Or  what  if  the  death  occurs  after 
the  electors  have  voted  but  before  the  ballots 
are  counted  and  certified  by  Congress? 

And  there  Is  also  thAt  puzzler — which  the 
last  three  Presidents  and  their  prospective 
successors  have  settled  to  their  evident  per- 
sonal satisfaction  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments— about  who  declares  the  President 
disabled  if  he  is  so  stricken  that  he  Is  un- 
aware of  his  disability.  And  who  then  pro- 
nounces him  well  and  able  to  resume  his  of- 
fice when  the  disability  has  been  removed? 
Suppose  he  only  thinks  he  Ls  well,  but  is  suf- 
fering hallucinations?  Once  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent becomes  President  can  the  President 
legally  take  the  office  back? 

Some  of  these  problems  could  be  solved 
by  statute  right  away,  and  others  by  con- 
stitutional amendments,  If  Congress  could 
agree  on  what  to  do.  Unfortunately  at  pres- 
ent, tbe  Hotise  at  least  is  in  a  delicate  box, 
for  to  change  the  succession  law  at  all  would 
likely  be  regarded  by  hypersensitive  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  as  an  Insult  to  him.  Thus  It  is 
only  in  the  Senate  that  the  problem  is  get- 
ting much  serious  study — but  there  seem  to 
be  almost  as  many  different  Ideas  on  the 
subject  as  there  are  Senatcffs. 

So  we  wonder  if  the  beet  approcMsb  of  all 
is  not  the  one  by  Senator  Macs  Monsonet, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  who  propoaes  as- 
signing the  whole  ball  of  wax  to  a  12-mem- 
ber  Hoover-type  commission,  composed  of 
six  eminent  citizens  from  public  life  and 
six  from  private  life.  This  would  have  the 
virtue  of  dramatizing  the  \irgency  of  the 
problem,  and  also  of  foc\islng  national  opin- 
ion on  one  reconunended  set  of  solutions. 

And  that  in  Itself  would  be  all  to  the  good, 
for  this  is  one  of  thoee  rare  cases  where  al- 
most any  solution  Is  better  than  none.  In 
other  words,  it  Is  far  leas  Important  to  have 
any  particular  set  of  rules  than  it  is  to  have 
everybody  know  in  advance  what  the  rules 
are.  The  worst  solution  Is  Just  to  drift  along 
until  some  awful  day  when  we  wake  up  and 
discover  that  our  President  or  Presldent-to- 
be  is  dead  or  disabled,  and  that  we  not  ohiy 
don't  know  who  la  to  take  over,  but  we  aren't 
even  sure  who  has  the  authority  to  decided. 


I«  This  Route  Necessary? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  K.  Robert  Hahn, 
president  of  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  in  Cleve- 
land, has  called  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  Avia- 
tion Week. 

Because  I  feel  that  its  import  is  great, 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Is  This  Route  Necessary? 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  extremely  anx- 
ious to  establish  a  Moscow-New  York  non- 
stop airline  route  for  at  least  4  years.  The 
United  States  has  blown  hot  and  cold  on  this 
proposition,  depending  on  the  changing  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  war.  President  L3rndon 
B.  Johnson  now  faces  a  decision  on  whether 
a  bilateral  air  agreement  for  a  Moscow-New 
Tork  airline  operation  Is  in  the  best  Interests 


of  the  United  States  and  ■hould  be  Imple- 
mented, or  whether  this  ptoject  should  be 
shelved   dlplomaticaUy  for  the  foreeeeable 

futiue. 

In  any  project  where  the  Soviet  Union 
pushes  hard  for  achievement,  even  to  the 
point  of  offering  small  oooceaslons  as  trading 
bait,  it  behooves  the  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try to  scrutinize  our  oWn  Intneets  carefully 
before  making  any  agreements.  This  is  be- 
cause It  Is  indeed  a  rare  case  when  the  basic 
Interests  of  Soviet  imperialism  coincide  with 
those  of  this  Nation.  Invariably,  when  the 
Soviets  press  hard  for  an  agreement,  they  do 
BO  only  because  they  see  substantial  advan- 
tages for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
free  world  foes. 

We  think  this  is  the  case  In  the  New  York- 
Moscow  air  route.  The  United  States  stands 
to  gain  very  little  from  such  an  operation 
and  the  Soviets  stand  to  benefit  substan- 
tially. The  first  question  that  should  be 
examined  by  U.S.  policymakers  is  whether 
there  is  really  any  need  for  such  a  route. 
It  certainly  is  not  warranted  on  the  basis 
of  the  traffic  involved,  either  ciurent  or  po- 
tential. At  present,  only  about  100  Soviet 
tovu-ists  a  year  are  allowed  to  visit  the  United 
States.  Any  substantial  Increase  in  this 
flow  is  unlikely,  as  the  Communist  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  maintain  their  fic- 
titious picture  of  the  benefits  of  life  In  the 
alleged  "workers  paradise"  If  they  allow  large 
numbers  of  their  citizens  the  opportunity  for 
invidious  comparisons  with  life  under  cap- 
italist systems,  particularly  In  this  country. 
There  Is  a  reverse  flow  of  about  15,000  U.S. 
citizens  a  year  visiting  Russia.^  But  after 
personal  experience  with  the  limited  path 
the  tourist  is  allowed  to  tread  under  the 
policing  of  Intourlst.  and  the  artificial  ex- 
change rates,  we  doubt  the  UJ3.SJI.  will  be- 
come a  major  attraction  for  U.S.  dollars. 
Thus  the  profession  of  Gen.  Bgveny  Loglnov, 
Aerofiot's  chief  who  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  on  Its  transition  to  the  Jet  age.  that  his 
chief  Interest  In  the  New  York  route  Is  "to 
make  a  profit"  has  a  rather  hollow  ring. 
Most  Americans  now  visiting  Russia  drift 
there  as  part  of  a  broad  swing  through  the 
continent,  and  would  not  be  Interested  in  a 
nonstop  service  between  the  E^remlln  and 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Several  European  airlines  provide  service 
for  these  visitors  from  Moscow  to  all  major 
European  tourist  centers.  All  of  the  legiti- 
mate New  York-Moscow  traffic  could  be  han- 
dled by  authorizing  annually  a  few  special 
charters  to  Aerofiot  and  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  holder  of  the  U.S.  franchise 
to  Moscow. 

The  U.S.S.R.  couldn't  care  less  about  the 
economic  aspects  of  this  route.  It  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  political  and  milltajj 
advantages  this  operation  would  provide,  and 
these  are  substantial.  It  would  provide  an 
absolutely  secure  line  of  conununlcatlon ,  now 
lacking,  for  the  elaborate  Soviet  espionage 
apparatus  in  this  country  ta"*eed  its  mate- 
rial and  people  back  to  Moscow.  It  would 
also  provide  an  excellent  weekly  reconnais- 
sance, particularly  electronic,  of  the  U.S.  air 
defense  system,  much  in  the  manner  the 
Germans  flew  over  England  with  their  com- 
mercial Zeppelin  Hlndenburg  in  the  mld- 
thlrtles.  It  also  would  be  a  diplomatic  key- 
stone In  the  Soviet  scheme  to  establish  better 
aerial  pipelines  to  Cuba  and  extend  channels 
of  subversion  throughout  South  American 
with  new  Aerofiot  routes. 

About  the  only  possible  benefit  to  the 
United  States  we  have  heard  advsmced  during 
the  protracted  negotiations  over  this  route 
is  the  rather  vague  premise  that  this  would 
help  establish  our  sincerity  as  a  peace-loving 
nation  that  really  wants  to  get  along  with 
the  Communist  world.  Based  on  the  inter- 
national record  of  the  past  26  yew».  we 
think  It  Is  the  Soviets  who  need  to  prove 
their  sincerity  on  this  point,  not  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  all  of  the  major  inter- 
national fabrications  perpetrated  by  the  So- 


viet Union  In  recent  years,  the  record  on 
civil  aviation  alone  has  shown  clearly  how 
fruitless  these  Interchanges  are  for  this 
country  (Aviation  Week  Sept.  30,  p.  21). 
The  Soviets  always  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  more  of  our  operations  than  oiu-  dele- 
gations are  of  theirs.  The  recent  experience 
of  FAA  Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby  and  his 
group  was  no  exception.  XJJS.  mission  per- 
soimel  have  yet  to  Inspect  a  major  Aerofiot 
maintenace  faculty  or  fiy  operationally  in 
anjrtbing  except  their  obsolescent  Tu-104  and 
Tu-114  transports. 

It  is  also  typical  of  the  Soviets  that  when 
they  began  their  diplomatic  campaign  with 
the  late  President  Kennedy  for  this  air 
agreement,  they  offered  as  trading  material 
two  U.S.  Air  Force  airmen  who  had  been  shot 
down  illegally  outside  Soviet  territorial  wa- 
ters, and  Imprisoned  Illegally.  Another  bit 
of  Soviet  propaganda  apparently  aimed  at 
baiting  the  United  States  into  an  agreement 
is  their  outrageous  claim  that  their  Tu-114 
turboprop  transport  is  so  superior  to  Pan 
American's  equipment  that  this  coxintry  is 
ashamed  to  allow  competitive  trial  on  the 
New  York-Moscow  run.  The  flight-proven 
facts  are  that  It  took  Nlklta  Khrushchev  12 
hours  and  30  minutes  to  fiy  Moacow-Wssfa- 
Ington  nonstop  in  a  Tu-114,  while  UJB.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  the  same 
trip  aboard  a  Boeing  707  in  8  hours.  30  min- 
utes. Pan  American's  Boeing  707-321C 
would  carry  a  fuU  load  of  125  passengers, 
cargo  and  baggage  from  New  York  to  Moscow 
in  9  hoiirs.  15  minutes  eastboiuid  and  10 
hoiu-s.  15  minutes  westbound. 

The  Soviets  profess  to  be  skeptical  of  the 
Boeing  707 's  capability  to  make  the  Moscow 
run  nonstop,  althou^  it  has  done  so  and 
Pan  American  is  now  operating  a  weekly 
nonstop  service  with  this  model  707  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires.  This  covers  5.446 
miles,  compared  to  4,660  miles  from  Moscow 
to  New  York. 

Until  the  Soviets  present  more  bona  fides 
on  their  willingness  to  exchange  civil  avia- 
tion data  fairly  and  comply  with  inter- 
national technical  standards  by  Joining  the 
International  ClvU  Aviation  Organization 
(instead  of  Just  maintaining  that  their 
standards  are  equal),  and  until  the  United 
States  can  find  some  less  nebulous  benefits 
from  this  operation,  we  think  President 
Johnson  would  be  well  advised  to  shelve  this 
project  and  devote  attention  to  advancing 
this  Nation's  commerce  and  diplomacy  more 
tangibly. 


CJU^isgracefuI  Bobby  Baker  Probe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
congressional  investigation  is  supposed 
to  find  out  the  facts.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  other  body,  where  the  chairman 
of  the  investigating  committee  is  a  for- 
mer partner  of  Bobby  Baker  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  there  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  foot  dragging,  to  put  it 
charitably. 

In  the  March  6  edition  of  Long  Island's 
Newsday.  Don  Smith  enumerates  what 
has  not  been  looked  into  thus  far.    Suf- 
fice it  to  say  this  is  absolutely  disgraceful. 
The  Loose  Ends  in  Bakzb  Probe 
(By  Don  Smith) 
Washington. — The  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee Is  trying  to  figure  out  where  to  go  nest 
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deals  In  North  Carolina  with  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Hodges  and  Hodges  was  also  in  busi- 
ness with  Rules  Committee  Chairman  B. 
BvxazTT  JoaoAN,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina, 
in  other  Howard  Johnson  restaurants  but  no 
persons  have  been  called  to  testify  about 
Baker's  Interests  In  this  area. 

The  Carousel  Motel:  Murchison  associate 
Robert  F.  Thompson  has  presented  to  the 
committee  a  letter  in  which  he  offered  to 
buy  the  Carousel  Motel  for  $1,500,000  in  No- 
vember 1983.  Baker's  Carousel  partner,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Novak,  testified  she  was  ftot  told  of 
the  offer  and  that  the  motel  was  finally  sold 
for  less  money  to  the  vending  machine  com- 
I>any,  Serv-U,  in  which  Baker  holds  a  con- 
trolling Interest  with  Fred  B.  Black.  Jr.  Mrs. 
Novak  also  testified  that  Baker  kept  huge 
bundles  of  cash  In  his  Senate  ofllce. 

Haitian  meat  deal:  Baker's  law  partner 
Ernest  Tucker  has  testified  that  conuntsslon 
money  from  a  Haitian  meat  deal  went  only 
to  Baker.  William  Kentor,  a  Chicago  meat 
importer  who  has  been  paying  a  half-cent  a 
pound  commission  to  the  Baker-Tucker  firm, 
said  all  checks  were  made  out  to  the  firm 
as  a  firm  and  not  to  Baker  alone.  Curtis  has 
suggested  that  the  whole  arrangement  was  a 
cover  to  mask  a  payoff  to  Baker  from  the 
wealthy  Murchison  family  of  Texas  for  his 
assistance  on  legislation.  Baker.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  commission  from  the  Importer, 
has  been  guaranteed  up  to  $30,000  a  year 
tT(mx  the  meat  company  Itself. 

Capitol  Vending  Machine  Co  :  This  com- 
pany said  It  paid  $5,600  to  Baker  to  get  their 
machines  Into  Melpar  plants  and  Baker  then 
turned  around  and  had  them  kicked  out  so 
the  Interstate  Vending  Machine  Co.  could 
come  in.  Interstate  officials  have  said  they 
iuid  to  buy  100  machines  from  the  Serv-U 
firm  as  part  of  the  transaction.  Capitol 
touched  off  the  whole  Baker  investigation 
when  it  filed  a  civil  suit  against  Baker. 

DC.  Stadium:  Still  clouded  are  details  of 
the  award  of  the  stadium  building  contract 
to  Matthew  McCloskey,  a  Democratic  Party 
fundraiser.  McCloskey  huddled  with  Baker 
and  others  in  Baker's  Senate  office  and  prom- 
ised that  a  performance  bond  Insurance  deal 
would  go  to  Reynolds  If  McCloskey  got  the 
Job.  Baker  was  listed  as  an  officer  of  Reyn- 
olds' insTirance  outfit  and  was  paid  $4,000  by 
Reynolds  when  the  firm  got  the  {performance 
bond  business  from  McCloekey  who  built  the 
stadiiun. 

Gambling:  Baker,  Levlnson,  and  two 
Miami  men,  Benjamin  Sigelbaum  and  Jack 
Cooper,  were  Interested  in  bidding  on 
gambling  concessions  in  the  Caribbean. 
Baker  set  up  meetings  with  officials  who  ran 
the  hotels  In  which  the  casinos  were  located. 
It  has  not  been  determined  what  investment, 
if  any.  Baker  has  in  any  gambling  casinos  in 
the  Caribbean  or  In  Las  Vegas  where  Levin- 
son  has  a  hotel. 

Lftnd  deals:  Baker,  Scott  I.  Peek,  a  former 
aid  to  Senator  Geosck  A.  Smathers,  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida,  and  Smathxrs  were  Involved 
In  a  land  Investment  In  Florida  which  has 
been  paying  them  better  than  $1,000  a  year 
siiK;e  1957.  Smathkrs  explained  the  deal  to 
the  Rules  Conunlttee  but  bis  explanation  has 
never  been  made  public.  Peek  Is  to  testify 
shortly. 

Bank  and  stock  deals:  Baker  has  been 
linked  with  more  than  59  loans  from  22  banks 
involving  Just  under  $3  million.  Many  of 
the  loans  were  secured  by  stocks  bought  with 
the  funds  borrowed.  One  loan,  a  $54.0C0 
disaster  loan  Baker  received  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  repair  of  the 
Carousel  after  storm  damage,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  Senators. 

The  Serv-U  Co.'s  overnight  success:  This 
vending  machine  firm,  headed  by  Baker  and 
Fred  Black.  Jr.  (former  consultant  for  North 
American  Aviation  Corp.  i  replaced  older 
established  vending  outfits  In  some  North 
American  plants  and  has  leaped  from  a  shoe- 
string outfit  to  one  with  a  capitalization  of 


more  than  $3,500,000.  Other  Serv-U  stock- 
holders include  Levlnson,  Sigelbaum,  and 
Cooper 

Carole  Tylw-s  role:  Baker's  secretary.  Miss 
Tyler,  lived  In  a  $38,000  townhouse  Baker 
owned  and  was  listed  ss  his  cousin.  There 
has  been  no  explanation  of  a  trip  she  and 
Baker  made  with  Mrs.  Ellen  Bometsch  to  New 
Orleans  and  then  to  Flortda  in  19«2.  Mrs. 
Rometsch,  the  former  wife  of  a  German 
soldier  stationed  In  Washington,  was  a 
hostess  at  the  Baker-owned  Qw>r\un  Club,  a 
small  bar  In  a  hotel  near  the  Capitol  which 
had  a  large  clientele  of  lobbyists  and  Sena- 
tors. Mrs.  Rometsch  has  been  identified  as 
a  prostitute  who  plied  her  trade  In  the  top 
levels  of  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  icaaBACHuaKrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  receipt  of  the  1963  Silver 
Quill  Award  from  the  National  Business 
Publications  Association,  Oen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay  made  some  important  comments  on 
the  nature  of  our  foreign  policy  In  a  rap- 
idly changing  world.  Pointing  out  that 
the  increased  strength  of  the  countries 
decimated  by  World  War  n  and  the 
growing  number  of  newly  independent 
nations  require  alterations  in  our  policy. 
General  Clay  called  for  a  "careful  re- 
appraisal of  our  foreign  policy  which  has 
been  carried  out  for  many  years  by  both 
political  parties." 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  include 
General  Clay's  remarks,  delivered  at  the 
February  6  dinner,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  or  On*.  Lttciub  D.  Clat  in  Receiv- 
ing THE  1963  SiLViK  Quill  Award  of  Na- 
tional Business  Pubucations.  February  6. 

1964.     THB     SHnLATON-PARK,      WASHINGTON, 

DC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fred,  distinguished  guests 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen — between  the  mu- 
sic and  Fred's  words — I  am  very  deeply 
touched.  I'm  also,  of  course,  honored  to 
receive  the  Silver  QulU  from  the  National 
Business  Publications  and  I  am  grateful  to 
Fred  Kappel  that  he  came  here  to  present  this 
award  and,  I  can  only  say  of  his  overly  kind 
Introduction,  that  it  comes  from  a  friend 
and  a  friendship  that  I  value  very  much  In- 
deed. 

If  It  le  true  that  a  man  Is  known  by  the 
company  which  he  keeps,  then  I  may  say 
that  my  reputation  has  been  made  tonight 
as  I  Join  the  distinguished  group  of  men  who 
have  been  honored  with  this  award. 

When  our  Army  chorus  sang  "Old  King 
Cole,"  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  some  35 
or  40  years  ago  when  we  used  to  sing  It  In 
Panama  with  a  stein  of  beer  beating  time  as 
the  words  rolled  out.  But,  I  would  have  to 
say  this,  If  the  generals  have  gotten  so  that 
they  say  the  Army  has  gone  to  pot  instead 
of  saying  It  has  gone  to  hell,  then  It  has  gone 
to  hell. 

I  also  had  quite  a  profound  and  lengthy 
speech  to  make  tonight,  but  standing  in  the 
receiving  line  with  the  wife  of  our  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Watson,  she  said  to  me:  "Are  you  going 
to  speak  very  long  tonight?"    I  said.  "Well, 


reasonably  so."  and  she  said.  "Anything  you 
say  under  10  minutes  wUl  be  better  than  any. 
thing  you  say  after  10  minutes."  I  shaU  try 
to  live  up  to  her  recommendations. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Kappel  spoke  to  you  on  the 
Challenge  of  Universal  Communication  and 
the  contributions  that  a  Telstar  satellite 
could  make  in  improving  world  communica- 
tions and.  in  reading  his  speech,  I  could  not 
help  but  think  of  the  tremendous  communi- 
cation faculties  which  we  have  available  here 
at  home.  And  yet,  how  difficult  it  still  re- 
mains for  us  to  really  communicate  with 
each  other. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
the  Government  in  several  capacities  over 
many  years  and  also  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  part  of  the  business  community. 
In  serving  Government.  I  learned  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  its  opera- 
tions but  also  to  have  a  great  respect  for 
those  who  devote  their  lives  to  government 
service.  It  is  too  often  the  tendency  of  the 
business  community  to  think  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  as  lacking  in  ambition 
and  drive — on  the  dther  hand,  too  frequently 
the  Government  employee  looks  upon  the 
business  commimlty  as  being  composed  of 
those  who  place  profits  above  service  and 
who  think  very  little  of  the  welfare  of  their 
country  as  a  whole.  Personally.  I  found  very 
little  difference  in-  the  abilities  and  dedica- 
tion of  those  who  work  in  government  and 
those  who  work  in  business  and  industry. 
Thus,  to  my  mind,  both  of  these  opinions, 
to  the  extent  that  they  exist,  are  wrong. 
And  yet,  they  do  exist  to  an  extent  which 
makes  It  difficult  for  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence.  Perhaps  the  busineM  com- 
munity must  accept  a  larger  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  this  lack  of  understanding.  Con- 
cerned as  it  is  with  its  own  specific  prob. 
lems.  it  does  not  devote  sufficient  time  to 
convince  others  of  Its  recognition  that  busi- 
ness can  succeed  and  prosper  only  in  a  United 
States  with  a  growing  economy  living  in  a 
world  of  peace. 

I  realize  that  our  national  business  publica- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  specialized  pub- 
lications serving  our  major  industries  and 
that  their  basic  concern  is  with  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  ^>eciflc  industries 
which  they  serve.  Nevertheless,  they  are  also 
a  part  of  the  free  press  of  a  free  country  and. 
thus  they  must  accept  the  reflponslbillty 
which  are  those  of  a  free  press.  They  too 
must  t>e  concerned  VTlth  the  improvement  of 
communication  and  the  development  of  bet- 
ter understanding — not  Just  within  the  in- 
dvistry  which  they  serve — not  Just  within 
the  business  community — but  also  between 
the  business  community,  government  and 
the  American  people.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in 
our  history  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  such  tmderstandlng. 

Of  course,  no  country  Is  ever  entirely  free 
of  problems,  and  today  we  are  faced  with 
some  very  difficult  problems  here  at  home. 
And  yet.  we  can  face  them  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  free  people  who  have  learned 
self-dlsclpUne,  who  have  learned  how  to 
govern  themselves  and  who  live  in  a  still 
expanding  economy  which  has  given  us  for 
many  years  the  highest  standard  of  living 
that  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people.  It  is  an  economy  which  appears  to 
be  entering  into  a  new  period  of  growth, 
pairtlcularly  if  those  Senators  who  could  not 
be  here  tonight  do  what  we  all  think  they 
should  do. 

This  gives  us  a  further  opportunity  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment — which 
has  resulted,  in  part,  from  our  ability  to 
produce  more  with  less  manpower — to  thus 
achieve  a  major  step  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  And.  In  finding  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  we  may  also  do  much  to  solve  our 
civil  rights  problem — the  intensity  of  which 
has  been  increased  by  lack  of  opportunity  for 
economic  betterment  for  so  many  of  otir 
Negro  citizens.    More  Importantly,  we  know 


this  problem  is  wlh  us  and  we  are  taking 
steps  so  that  It  will  be  a  decreasing  prob- 
lem In  the  passing  years. 

While  these  are  major  problems,  which  are 
dictxlt  to  reat^Te.  as  we  look  around  the 
world  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  nation 
with  Internal  problems  more  subject  to  solu- 
tion and  less  threatening  to  Its  way  of  life 
than  are  our  own.  Nevertheless,  we  can  no 
longer  live  alone,  nor  can  we  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  unless  there  Is  pwace 
throughout  the  world. 

The  security  provided  by  oxir  ocean  bar- 
riers began  to  disappear  with  the  advent 
of  the  long-range  bomber  and  was  Iqst  for- 
ever with  the  development  of  intercontinen- 
tal missUes.  Thus,  we  have  learned  since 
World  War  II.  that  events  anywhere  affect 
our  economy  and  our  way  of  life. 

We  live  In  a  world  in  which  there  is  still 
too  little  mutual  understanding  and  in 
which  better  commimications  and  under- 
standing are  xnoet  important  than  ever  be- 
fore. To  a  world  left  in  chaos  by  World  War 
II  and  threatened  by  Communist  takeover, 
we  provided  both  the  leadership  and  the 
financial  aid  to  enable  other  free  peoples  to 
regain  economic  opportimity  and  political 
stability,  to  restore  the  courage  and  con- 
fidence which  nuule  such  recovery  possible. 
We  also  provided  directly  or  Indirectly  sup- 
ported military  screens  around  the  periphery 
of  the  world — thus  preventing  its  eplolta- 
tlons  by  force  «*  by  threat  of  force.  And, 
as  we  had  the  political  leadership  and  ma- 
turity to  undertake  ttxis  task  is  something  in 
which  we  can  take  great  pride.  It  was  a 
grand  concept  and  it  did  make  it  possible 
tor  the  great  free-wcM-ld  countries — lying 
prostrate  in  the  aftermath  of  war — to  again 
become  great  and  Independent.  However,  as 
was  to  be  expected  with  their  recovery, 
they  are  no  longer  willing  to  follow  the  lead- 
er. Their  governments  mxist  now  take  into 
consideration  their  own  national  aspirations 
and  desires.  Perhaps  the  great  concept 
which  made  free-world  recovery  possible 
may  have  become  at  least  partially  out- 
moded. Many  of  the  countries  which  we 
helped  to  become  strong  and  independent 
again  no  longer  agree  with  us  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  concept  or  as  to  how  it 
should  be  attained.  We  no  longer  have 
the  iminamity  of  thought  and  action  which 
we  did  have  and  which  we  would  like  to 
have  in  the  free  world. 

I  have  no  suggestion  as  to  how  we  may  es- 
tablish a  better  understanding  and  doeer 
cooperation  than  now  exists  among  the 
great  free  natiooa,  except  to  say  that  the 
need  for  this  understanding  and  cooperation 
is  as  pressing  as  ever.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  change  in  which  perhaps  the  major  change 
since  World  War  n  has  been  the  restoration 
and  strength  in  power  of  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  and  this  Is  a  change 
which  we  must  recognize.  Perhaps  It  indi- 
cates that  the  time  has  come  for  a  careful 
reappraisal  of  our  foreign  policy  which  has 
been  carried  out  for  many  years  by  both 
political  parties.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
passed  in  which  regional  agreements  for 
mutual  security  or  for  mutual  economic  im- 
provement can  be  effective — in  view  of  the 
many  differences  in  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  nations  which  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments. Perhaps  the  time  has  come  in  which 
we  cannot  direct  our  efforts  to  help  and 
please  so  many  but  must  rather  determine 
those  countries  In  which  our  mutual  in- 
terests do  not  conflict  with  their  national 
interests  and  do  suffice  to  provide  a  basis 
for  close  and  lasting  friendship. 

However,  the  real  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  Is  that,  no  nation  can  have  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  unless  it  expresses  the 
views  and  beliefs  of  Its  people. 

Mr.  Kappel  last  year  pointed  out  our  need 
for  broad  unity  of  purpose  and  that  it  could 
only  be  established  in  dialogue  and  debate. 
Perhaps  nowhere  Is  there  greater  need  for 


tmlty  of  purpoae  ttian  in  our  foreign  policy 
which,  to  succeed,  must  reflect  the  moral 
oonsdenoe,  the  Ideals  and  the  asplrattcma  of 
our  people.  We  have  much  to  contribute  to 
maintaining  peace  and  poOitlcal  stability 
throughout  the  wcn-Id,  we  have  much  to  lose 
if  we  fall. 

We  in  the  business  community  should  be 
the  first  to  realize  that  our  abUlty  to  grow 
and  prosper  requires  a  sound  foreign  policy 
which  maintains  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  other  great  free  countries  and  works  In 
close  cooperation  with  them  to  maintain 
freedom  wherever  it  exists  and  peace 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  not  rest 
content  in  the  hope  that  others  will  create 
such  a  policy  but  must  take  part  in  the 
dialogue  and  accept  our  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  development.  Thank 
you  once  more  for  the  honor  you  have  given 
me  tonight. 


The  GtixcB's  Responsibilitiet 

EXTENSION  OP  RE^mIARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHlASrJR. 

or   MABTXAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  among  the  nation's 
high  school  students.  This  year  250,000 
young  Americans  participated  in  the 
contest.  For  the  final  Judging  when  top 
awards  of  four  scholarships  are  given 
to  the  four  national  winners,  the  vtrin- 
ning  contestant  from  each  State  is 
brought  to  the  Nation's  Capital  as 
guests  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  year's  winner  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  James  Beard,  of  4956 
Neptune  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
I  should  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  his 
winning  speech,  titled  "The  Citizen's 
Responsibilities" : 

The  CrnzxM's  RxsPONsiBiLrnxs 
( By  James  Beard ) 

A  government  which  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  necessitates  an  intelligent  population 
so  that  it  win  function  smoothly.  Democ- 
racy, of  its  very  nature,  gives  the  people 
the  reins  and  at  the  same  time  allows  for  the 
development  of  each  citizen's  Individual 
personality.  Most  people  know  our  Govern- 
ment grants  the  freedoms  of  speech,  press, 
religion,  and  assembly;  but  this  freedom  of 
individual  development  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  the  freedoms  democracy  affords.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportimitles  avaUable 
to  us,  we  can  become  any  kind  of  citizen  we 
wish.  We  can  be  a  citizen  who  has  the  zeal 
of  Patrick  Henry  when  he  declared,  "Give  me  , 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  Or,  we  can  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  be  only  the  "sunshine 
patriot"  of  the  propagandist  Thomas  Paine.  • 
But  with  the  fullness  of  patriotic  develop- 
ment we  shoiild  protest  as  Daniel  Webster 
did :  Don't  consider  me  only  a  Massachusetts 
man.  Don't  consider  me  only  a  northerner; 
but  do  consider  me  an  American. 

Although  we  all  are  not  as  well  known  as 
these  famous  patriots,  and  we  probably  will 
not  make  such  an  indeUble  mark  in  the 
events  of  our  country's  history  as  these  men 
have,  oxu'  country  still  gives  us  the  same 
benefits  and  in  equal  quantity  as  It  gave 
these  men.  These  men.  however,  realized 
that  they  owed  their  success  to  our  country. 
Just  as  we  do.    We  owe  a  lifelong  debt  to  our 
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-   Tueadt  ly.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.   BOOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  f  or  i4e  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
for  the 
essay  on  "Tbi 
writteQ    by 
daughter  of 
of  2833 
leans,  my  hoi 
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of  my  o^eagues  a  fine 
Challenge  ctf  Citizenship" 
Ann    Lewis    Booker, 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Booker, 
Pershing  Street,  New  Or- 
dty.    Miss  Booker's  es- 
in  my  State  of  Louis- 
speech  in  the  "V(^ce  of 
(tmtest  sponsored  by  the 


Veterans  of  F>reign  Wars  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Natkxtal  Association 
of  Broadcaste:  s.  Miss  Booker,  who  is  a 
senior  this  yetir  at  Ursullne  Ccmvent  in 
New  Orleans,  wrote  her  prize-winning 
essay  in  com  >etition  with  about  3,000 
other  high  set  ool  students  in  Louisiana. 

As  a  result  ( f  her  splendid  essay.  Miss 
Bocdcer  Joined  49  other  State  winners  in 
this  otmtest  aid  winners  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Japan,  in  a  we  ek-long,  all-expenses-paid 
trip  to  Valley  Forge,  Pa.;  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  thei  i  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Louisiana  AssodaticHi  of  Broadcast- 
ers also  award  id  Miss  Booker  a  $200  cash 
sdMriarship  foi '  her  winning  speech.  She 
will  oompete  ^  rith  the  other  52  winners 
for  one  of  the  four  national  scholarships 
awarded  by  th  t  VFW  this  week  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  her  visit  o  Washington,  Miss  Bo<A- 
er  ylstted  the  ^  Hilte  House,  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol, the  grave  of  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  and 


many  other  paints  (rf  historic  interest  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  its  environs. 
She  has  written  a  most  thought-provok- 
ing speech  for  the  contest,  and  I  am  hAp- 
py  and  proud  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  fine  example  of  the  devo- 
tion and  dedication  of  our  young  peo- 
ple to  their  country. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Chaixxnge  of  Citizenship 

(By  IfClss  Ann  Lewis  Boolcer. 

New  Orleans.  La.) 

Behold  the  citizen.  He  is  the  coalmlner 
standing  up  and  crying  out  for  better  work- 
ing conditions  at  the  union  meeting.  He 
Is  the  young  man  Just  made  21  as  be  enters 
the  voting  machine  for  the  first  time.  He 
is  the  drowsy  doctor  rushing  to  the  hospital 
at  3  a.m.;  the  lawyer  debating  his  concep- 
tion of  justice  In  court:  the  news  reporter 
working  hours  overtime  to  keep  the  public 
Informed  during  national  crisis.  He  Is  the 
Red  Cross  volunteer  working  to  accommodate 
the  hoards  of  people  after  public  disaster. 
He  Is  the  espionage  agent  lurking  behind 
enemy  lines  hated  by  his  own  countrymen 
for  his  treachery. 

Behold  the  citizen  He  is  the  dazed  young 
man  who  holds  the  8  pound  bundle  of 
life  In  his  arms  as  the  words,  "It's  a  girl. 
Mr.  Taylor.  "  ring  through  his  ears.  He  Is 
the  same  unselfish  father  22  years  later  who 
steps  Into  the  background  and  hears  this 
same  child  say  to  another.  "I  take  thee  to 
be  my  lawful  wedded  "husband  " 

Behold  the  citizen.  He  Is  the  nuclear 
scientist  pouring  hours  over  the  solution  to 
the  atomic  problem.  He  Is  the  writer 
metlculoiisly  gathering  every  bit  of  Informa- 
tion for  his  next  novel.  He  Is  the  captain 
of  the  football  team  working  out  strategy 
for  tomorrow's  game,  the  math  major  giving 
up  his  time  to  help  a  failing  classmate.  He 
Is  the  civics  student  learning  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Behold  the  citizen.  Poreigners  watch  him 
with  admiration.  They  see  In  him  a  self- 
confident  friend  bursting  with  energy  and 
vigor.  They  see  him  as  part  of  a  giant  na- 
tion taking  the  helm.  leading  the  world  In 
the  Ideals  of  fraternal  friendship,  scientific 
advancement,  and  effective  democracy. 

Behold  the  citizen.  He  Is  the  Boy  Scout 
who  stands  at  attention  as  he  sees  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flying  half  mast.  He  Is  the 
astronaut  meditating  a  few  last  minutes  on 
those  same  Stars  and  Stripes  before  rocket- 
ing Into  the  unknown.  He  Is  the  martyred 
soldier  Ijrlng  on  the  battlefield  as  his  troops 
march  on  to  victory. 

He  is  to  be  found  in  the  office,  on  the 
beach  and  at  church.  Right  now  be  is  writ- 
ing a  cookbook,  he  is  writing  history.  He  Is 
running  a  grocery  store,  he  Is  running  the 
shipping  industry.  He  Is  fixing  your  TV 
set.    He  is  fixing  the  Atlas  missile. 

He  Is  the  vitality  that  makes  this  Nation 
greet.  He  is  every  man  and  any  man  who 
recognizes  his  responsibility  to  be  courage- 
ous and  has  the  courage  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

Behold  the  citizen. 


Sapersonic  Transport 


EXTBa«JSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  Interest 


and  concern,  and  also  debate  and  con- 
troversy. Construction  of  a  supersonic 
transport,  the  Concorde,  wsis  first  an- 
nounced by  the  British  and  French,  and 
more  recently,  our  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing industry  responded  to  a  bid  proposal 
to  build  an  American  SST.  Three  of  the 
major  airframe  manufacturers,  Lock- 
heed. North  American,  and  Boeing,  re- 
sponded to  the  proposal  and  they  have 
already  expended  large  sums  primarily  in 
areas  of  research,  study,  and  design. 

Although  there  are  questions  with  re- 
gaitl  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  supersonic  aircraft,  there  is  also 
the  feeling  that  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
fault our  responsibility  and  surrender 
the  long  acknowledged  leadership  of  our 
aircraft  industry.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  national  prestige  and  remain  in  the 
forefront,  it  is  vital  that  we  progress  in 
this  area.  We  have  the  capability  and 
superiority  to  accomplish  this,  beyond 
question. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  even 
though  our  SST  program  has  advanced 
only  to  the  preliminary  planning  stage, 
payments  to  reserve  delivery  position 
priorities  have  now  been  made  for  75  of 
our  American-built  planes.  This  confi- 
dence ig' displayed  not  by  our  own  U.S. 
carriers  alone,  but  by  10  foreign  airlines 
that  have  made  deposits  for  the  purchase 
of  the  SST. 

Recently,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast, 
Jr.,  president  of  Trans  World  Airlines, 
expressed  his  views  on  the  supersonic 
transport  program  at  a  press  conference 
in  Los  Angeles.  His  comments  were 
widely  quoted,  and  I  believe  they  merit 
the  attention  of  Congress.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Rccord  Mr.  Tillinghast's 
statement  appraising  the  SST  program. 

U.S.   SXTFKKSOMIC  TRANSIKWT  IN    DANGER 

(Statement   by   Ctiarles   C.    Tillinghast,    Jr. 
president.  Trans  World  Airlines ) 

I  should  like  to  refer  this  morning  to  a 
matter  of  some  national  urgency.  It  con- 
cerns the  supersonic  transport  program  of 
the  United  States.  I  fear  that,  unless  a  ma- 
jor overliaul  of  the  U.S.  program  is  made  very 
soon,  America's  dream  of  a  successful  super- 
sonic transport  will  die  on  the  drawing 
board — with  it  America's  historic  world  lead- 
ership in  aircraft  design,  manufactiire,  and 
export. 

There  are  many  fine  things  about  the  US 
program  developed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  but  there  are  at  least  two  big  errors 
In  policy,  either  of  which.  If  permitted  to 
continue,  could  l>e  fatal.  The  errors  in  pol- 
icy are  not  technological,  for  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  aviation  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  or  other  States  can  pro- 
duce the  finest  supersonic  airplane  in  the 
world.  The  fatal  mistakes  are  economic  in 
nature: 

1.  First,  the  Federal  Ooverimient's  insist- 
ence that  the  manufacturers  put  up  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  estimated  $1  billion  needed 
to  develop  such  an  aircraft.  The  truth  is 
that  they  Just  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money.  Having  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
builders  of  subsonic  commercial  jets — the 
ones  we're  flying  now — has  so  much  as  bro- 
ken even  on  them  it  is  completely  unrealistic 
to  expect  them  to  take  such  a  gamble. 

2.  The  second  mistake  is  the  Oovernment's 
insistence,  before  it  reaUy  iLnews  what  the 
economics  wUl  prove  to  be,  on  recovering 
its  siiare  of  the  development  cost.  The  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  get  its  money  back  In  the 
form  of  royalitles  from  the  airlines.  This, 
too,   may   doom   the   program,    it   may   well 


price  the  American  product  off  the  market, 
in  favor  of  the  cbeaper  and  royalty-free 
British -French  supersonic  aircraft,  the  Con- 
corde, which  will  cost  around  $10  million, 
compared  to  between  $36  and  $40  million 
'for  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport — aU  figures 
subject  to  escalation. 

NEED  roa  GOVKSNMXIfT  SPOIfSOBSHn> 

When  it  comes  to  the  SST,  debating  the 
relative  merits  of  private  enterprise  versus 
Oovemment  sponsorship  is  a  waste  of  time. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  time  for  a  national  de- 
bate. Of  course,  we  wish  that  the  UJ3.  pro- 
gram could  be  undertaken  on  a  strictly 
private  basis,  without  the  need  for  Oovem- 
ment assistance.  It  Is  largely  on  this  basis 
that  the  U.S.  aircraft  Industry  has  produced 
generation  after  generation  of  finer  com- 
mercial aircraft  and  achieved  undisputed 
world  leadership — to  a  point  where  this  in- 
dustry has  become  one  of  America's  prime 
sources  of  export. 

In  the  case  of  the  supersonic  transport,  a 
combination  of  clrcximstances  calls  for  direct 
Government  action.  One  obvious  reason  is 
that  traditional  Government  support  will  not 
be  forthcoming  indirectly  through  the  mili- 
tary, because  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  at  this  time  undertaking  a  military 
supersonic  transport  program.  (Although  it 
must  l>e  understood  that  any  clvU  develop- 
ment wiU  certainly  have  valuable  mUitary 
application.) 

An  immediate  need  for  direct  Government 
action  is  the  fact  that  the  financial  require- 
ments and  risks  are  so  vast  as  to  be  way  be- 
yond private  industry's  reach.  Another  fac- 
tor—one that  forces  our  hand  in  tills  mat- 
ter— is  the  action  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments.  They  have  teamed  up  to  un- 
derwrite the  entire  development  of  the  Con- 
corde, and  they  do  not  plan  to  recover  any 
of  their  investment  in  the  sale  price  of  the 
aircraft,  or  from  royalties.  Rather,  they  ex- 
pect to  recoup  their  Investment  by  creating 
a  gigantic  new  industry  and  capturing  a  new 
world  market  for  France  and  England,  and 
by  dominating  international   air  commerce. 

So  you  cannot  realistically  discuss  the 
supersonic  transport  solely  in  terms  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  To  do  so  suggests  that  our 
private  sector  (with  its  markedly  higher  latxn- 
costs)  compete  with  the  combined  fiiumcial 
resources  of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments. This  our  private  sector  simply  can- 
not do. 

NATIONAL   XTRGENCT  ^ 

Yet,  the  hard  fact  of  life  remains:  ovir 
European  friends  are  stealing  the  march  on 
us,  and — ^unless  America  acts  decisively — 
they  are  going  to  corner  the  world  market 
for  supersonic  planes.  The  consequences  of 
U.S.  default  are  unthinkable: 

( 1 )  Loss,  perhaps  for  all  time,  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  aircraft  manufacture. 

(2)  A  multibUllon-doUar  loss  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  U.S.  aircraft  production 
has  provided  work  for  some  6,000  aircraft, 
engine  and  components  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  and  Jobs  for  tens  of  thousands. 

The  production  and  sale  of  commercial 
transport  aircraft  liave  pumped  $7  billion 
directly  Into  the  national  economy  Just  since 
the  dawn  of  the  Jet  age  in  1868.  About  20 
percent  of  this  accrued  from  sales  abroad. 

The  economic  impact  of  aircraft  manu- 
factvu'e  in  California  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  Convair.  Douglas,  and  Lockheed  alone 
have  accounted  for  some  $4.7  billion  in  trans- 
p<x-t  aircraft  sales  since  World  War  n. 

As  we  look  into  the  supersonic  era.  wa 
see  a  global  market  exceeding  $10  bUUbn  in 
the  1970's.  The  head  of  the  FAA  says  a 
total  of  80,000  to  46,000  management,  engi- 


neering, and  manufacturing  personnel  would 
be  employed  on  the  supersonic  transport  for 
a  15-year  period.  He  adds  that  if  there  is  no 
continuing  major  transport  market,  this 
force  of  talent  wU  be  faced  with  a  "costly 
and  imhappy  conversion  to  other  work  which 
may  or  may  not  be  available." 

(3)  Accentuation  of  the  U.S.  gold-flow 
problem  by  becoming  a  buyer  Instead  of  a 
seller  of  supersonics  would  seriously  hurt 
oiu-  country.  The  U.S.  airlines  are  going 
supersonic.  We've  got  to.  And  if  we  have 
to  go  to  Europe  to  get  them,  it  wiU  be  tanta- 
mount to  delivering  $10  miUion  in  gold  bul- 
lion across  the  Atlantic  for  eVery  Concorde 
we  fly  back  home.  ' 

4.  Impairing  the  competitive  ability  of  the 
U.S.  airlines  by  subjecting  them  to  the  grace 
of  their  competitors  for  the  sinev^s  of  com- 
petition. (Both  Air  France  and  BOAC  are 
Government  controlled. ) 

6.  Reduction  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  the  U.S.  airlines'  mili- 
tary airlift  reserve  program,  due  to  the  U.S. 
airlines'  SSTs,  which  will  inevitably  be  as- 
signed to  CRAP,  not  being  UJS. -designed, 
U.S.-tooled,  U.S.-built,  U.S. -stockpiled,  U.S.- 
serviced  and  U.S.-malntained. 

UJi.    CHALLKNGX 

The  challenge  to  the  United  Stat^  is  clear. 
It  is  to  design  and  build  an  SST  which  is: 

1.  Teclinlcally  superior,  so  that  it  can  com- 
pete effectively  against  the  Concorde  at  a 
higher  price,  which  Is  inevitable  t}ecau8e  o\ir 
labor  rates  are  about  twice  those  in  E^irope; 

2.  Priced  competitively,  so  that  the  air- 
lines can  afford  to  buy  it; 

3.  EconomloaUy  efficient,  so  that  the  air- 
lines can  afford  to  operate  it;  and 

4.  Timed  competitively;  that  is,  buUt  on  a 
schedule  which  is  reasonably  competitive 
with  the  Concorde. 

This  means  that  the  Government  must 
overhaul  its  present  program  drastically.  It 
must  enlarge  its  developmental  commitment, 
recognize  its  investment  as  a  safeguard, 
indeed  a  stimulant,  to  the  national  economy 
and  security,  and  keep  vigilant  against  foot- 
draggers. 

We  at  TWA  have  felt  this  sense  of  urgency 
for  some  time.  It  motivated  us  to  make  a 
commitment  for  the  first  supersonic  aircraft 
to  be  buUt  in  the  United  States. 

If  any  may  think  I  have  been  unnecessarily 
"viewing  with  alarm,"  let  me  remind  you 
tliat  the  inroads  of  foreign  manufsu:ture  on 
our  aircraft  Industry  are  already  real  and 
substantial.  In  the  last  few  years,  U.S.  air- 
lines have  received  or  placed  orders  for  more 
than  $700  million  worth  of  foreign  built  air- 
craft, engines,  and  spare  parts.  These  in- 
clude Viscounts,  Caravelies,  BAC  Ill's,  CL 
44's,  etc. 

We  ourselves  have  found  it  necessary  to 
order  four  Concordes.  We  may  find  it  neces- 
sary as  a  matter  of  protective  insurance  to 
commit  for  additional  Concordes.  Beyond 
this,  we  have  not  yet  found  it  necessary  to 
look  overseas  for  our  airplanes. 

The  $700  million  which  other  airlines  have 
so  far  seen  fit  to  conmilt  to  spend  abroad 
may  well  be  the  first  trlclLle  through  a  leak 
in  the  dike,  presaging  a  flood  tide  of  Ameri- 
can gold  flowing  to  foreign  coffers  if  our  Oov- 
emment does  not  recogniez  the  problem  and 
act  effectively  to  correct  it. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  realdencea  wiU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  t^elr  addrMses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  tbe  Bacoao. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congbkssionai.  BxcoaD, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobd  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoRo  should  t>e  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINO  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  nuiy  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  Only  when  the  same  shall  t>e  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  proljabie  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiriea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tha 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  siiaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  prolMible  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  6t  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALS 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doc\unents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  t>e  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdsalers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Ck>v- 
emment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxmients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimbxurse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939) . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  ShaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoMoaxaBioNAi.  Rcooao.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  pajrlng  the  coat  tliereoC 
(U.S.  Code.  tiUe  44.  sec.  18ft,  p.  1943). 


Foreifi  PoBcj— Resolation  of  Marylud 
Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   KASTXAHD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1964,  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
adopted  a  resolution,  the  first  sentence 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  Maryland  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  taie  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  low  ebb  to  which  thla  great 
country  haa  come  In  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  deep 
concern  expressed  by  the  Senate  of 
Maryland  reflects  the  disillusionment  of 
all  Americans  with  our  foreign  policy. 
Yet,  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  seem  only  to 
defend  the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  prep- 
aration for  the  defeats  of  the  future. 

The  trouble  with  our  foreign  policy 
seems  to  be  that  we  do  not  have  a  for- 
eign policy.  We  do  not  have  clearly  de- 
fined goals,  and  our  methods  are  not 
designed  to  achieve  victory.  The  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  something  more 
than  the  insults  and  embarrassments 
which  our  country  continues  to  suffer 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  economic  aid  program  has  been 
costly  and  has  won  us  few  friends.  Our 
military  commitments  have  been  met 
with  failure  and  have  made  us  many 
enemies.  Recently,  the  President  an- 
nounced plans  to  review  our  entire  for- 
eign pohcy.  I  commend  the  President 
for  recognizing  the  need  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  this  policy.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  review  will  be  compre- 
hensive and  will  result  in  new  ideas  and 
new  methods  for  achieving  clearly  de- 
fined goals. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course, 
we  can  expect  the  American  people  to 
raise  their  voices  in  opposition  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  pohcy.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland  re- 
flects this  growing  opposition.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  apprised  of  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  the  Maryland  Senate  on 
this  question,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Resolution  1,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  Maryland  on  February  26. 
1964.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Appendix 

Senate  RESOLtmoN  1 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  foreign  policy  erf  the  United 
States 

The  Senate  of  Maryland  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  low  ebb  to  which  this  great 
country  has  come  In  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  senate  Is  part  of  a  genertil  assembly 
which  since  the  year  1635  has  carried  forward 
the  best  traditions  of  representative  govern- 
ment. It  represents  vaxae  than  3  mlUlon 
loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  who  love  and 
are  devoted  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  concern  stems  from  the  fearful  and 
apologetic  approach  of  this  Nation  in  its 
foreign  relationships.  Today  our  few  friends 
disregard  us,  and  oiu-  enemies — who  are 
legion — ^range  from  active  dislike  to  positive 
hate  in  their  hostility  to  us. 

The  current  crisis  In  Guantanamo  Bay  is 
simply  the  latest  in  a  long  and  dreary  series 
of  diplomatic  defeats.  Throughout  the  world 
o\ir  citizens  are  killed,  our  private  property 
is  expropriated,  our  people  are  spat  upon. 
The  United  States — great,  proud,  vltai  Na- 
tion that  it  Is — ^responds  with  words  in  "a 
memorandimi  suggesting  a  mild  disapproval 
of  you."  The  Senate  of  Maryland  proposes 
that  the  issues  are  too  lmp(»lAnt  and  the 
stakes  are  too  elemental  to  depend  any  longer 
upon  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  diplomacy. 
Consider  the  record. 

In  Cuba  an  armed  international  commu- 
nistic conspiracy  is  firmly  entrenched  only 
90  miles  from  our  shores.  For  a  few  brief 
days  In  the  fall  of  1962,  following  weeks  dvu-- 
ing  which  our  leaders  denied  the  obvious 
threat,  this  Nation  responded  as  of  old. 
However.  Russian  troops  still  infest  the 
island  and  Russian  armaments  are  still  in 
evidence.  This  small  island  has  become  a 
cancer  of  totalitarianism  pointing  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Agents 
trained  there  are  now  expnirtlng  their  venom 
and  ix>l8on  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Treaties 
solemnly  entered  Into  with  the  United  States 
are  broken  at  will  and  there  is  seemingly  no 
end  to  the  Insults  this  ooimtry  will  absorb 
from  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

In  Panama  Communist-led  riots,  with 
overtones  of  Oastro  chicanery,  threaten  the 
greatest  bastion  of  our  foreign  and  military 
policy— the  Panama  Canal.  When  the  United 
States  in  mild  answer  mentions  a  possible 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  funds 
paid  to  Panama,  we  get  back  ttie  fantastic 
threat  to  complain  to  the  United  Nations 
that  we  are  guilty  of  economic  retaliation. 
To  date  in  its  dealings  in  the  latest  episode 
in  Panama  this  country  seems  only  to  have 
suggested  in  a  telephone  message  "that  we 
talk  things  over." 

In  Berlin  we  allowed  a  massive  wall  to  be 
erected  separating  the  Bast  and  the  West. 
The  fact  that  this  was  contrary  to  treaty 
obligations  matters  not  at  all,  and  this 
country  has  permitted  the  continuation  of 
this  travesty  upon  the  rights  of  supposedly 
free  people. 

On  the  Continefit  of  Africa  the  new  na- 
tions that  have  been  formed  with  the  active 
support  and  intervention  of  the  United  States 
have  now  turned  upon  the  democratic  and 
republican  institutions  in  the  name  of  which 


they  were  created  and  are  demonstrating 
anew  that  democracy  is  a  way  of  life  and  not 
a  form  of  organization. 

Russia  seemingly  with  impunity  kills 
American  aviat<»v  so  that  since  1950  upward 
of  60  American  aviators  have  lost  their  lives 
to  Russia. 

In  Zanzibar  our  diplomats  are  arrested.  In 
South  America  a  fcsmer  Vice  President  was 
spat  upon.  A  former  President  canceled  a 
trip  to  Japan  in  fear  of  a  vl(4ent  recepUon. 

It  does  no  credit  to  the  free  woiid  and  ac- 
complishes no  good  for  the  preaerratloii  of 
democratic  institutions  that  the  United 
States  should  cower  in  its  tents  at  these 
provocations.  There  are  those  among  us  who 
counsel  this  type  of  moderation  for  fear  of 
war.  They  forget  that  for  18  years  the 
Initiative  in  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace  has 
been  with  Russia  and  not  with  the  United 
States.  They  forget  the  decade  dtirtng  which 
Britain  and  Prance  appeased  the  dictators 
(the  decade  "while  England  slept"),  to  no 
avaU  except  to  strengthen  the  course  of  evil. 
They  forget  that  a  Job  in  Cuba  which  might 
have  been  easily  accompUshed  in  the  ^>rlng 
of  1961  at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco, 
now  will  be  Imcomparably,  harder,  and  the 
Job  becomes  still  harder  with  every  passing 
day. 

The  Senate  of  Maryland  proposes  that  we 
put  an  end  to  our  customary  policy  of  ap- 
peasement, that  we  reassert  our  hlstcfflc 
Monroe  Doctrine,  that  we  uphold  our  coun- 
try and  our  people.  Only  an  America  that  is 
respected  and  free  from  contempt  can  lead 
the  world  to  the  rule  of  reascoi  in  intmia- 
tional  affairs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
we  propose  to  the  United  States  and  to  aU 
its  officials  and  agencies  the  basic  reexamina- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  to 
the  end  that  the  rights  and  dignitlee  of  our 
people  and  of  our  institutions  be  asserted 
and  defended  wherever  threatened;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
of  the  Senate  of  Maryland  be  requested  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  each  member 
of  the  Maryland  delegation  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

By  the  senate,  February  26,  1964. 
Read  and  adopted. 

By  order.  J.  Waters  Parrlsh,  secretary. 
Wn^LiAM  S.  James, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
J.  Waters  Pabrish, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Say  It  Isn't  So 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

or   ICCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1984 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
headlined  "North  Woods'  Woes— Mining, 
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Lumbering  Ills  Bring  Poverty  to  Upper 
Peninsula  in  klichigan — Jobless  Rate 
Rivals  AppalaclLia's."  I  feel  the  unfor- 
tunate headline  and  opening  pcu-agraphs 
of  the  story  ere  ite  a  false  impression  of 
our  beloved  Up  >er  Peninsula.  It  is  en- 
tirely inf^propi  late  to  compare  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  t<  Appalachla.  As  the  ac- 
companying edl  «rial  from  the  Escanaba 
Daily  Press  points  out,  this  is  "poverty 
by  association." 

Unlike  Appall  tchia.  the  Upper  Penin- 
siila  has  contini  ed  to  develop  its  natural 
resources  and  4  xpand  and  improve  its 
facilities  to  en  xiurage  and  e  nlarge  a 
thriving  toxiris ;  industry.  Michigan's 
Upper  Peninsu  si  has  been  blessed  by 
nature's  contribution  and  man's  preser- 
vation of  an  alundance  of  forests  and 
Inland  lakes  su  Toimded  by  the  largest 
and  purest  bod  r  of  fresh  water  in  the 
Nation. 

Certainly,  we  have  had  and  continue 
to  have  problei  is.  We  are  plagued  by 
seasonal  imemp  oyment,  but  this  situa- 
tion Is  improvtig  and  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  pe<  >ple  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula to  correct  1 L  I  can  assure  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Unlt<  d  States  that  the  Upper 
Peninsula  has  n:  uch  to  offer — both  in  the 
way  of  recreat  onal  facilities  and  re- 
sources and  oth(  r  requisites  for  industrial 
expansion.  For  unately,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  c  Id  go  on  to  mention  these 
Howevtr,  to  set  the  record 
straight,  I  inclu  de  both  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  1  nd  an  ezceUent  editorial 
from  the  Escaiiaba  Daily  Press  which 
correctly  portrays  the  Upper  Peninsula 
as  a  land  of  opp  »rtunlty  and  emphatlcal- 
Appalachla" : 
W^all  Street  Journal  ] 

'  V^OZS ^MlNINO,     Lttmbzring 

IU.B  Bbimo  Povi  btt  to  Upfkb  PzNiMsrLA  -at 
MicHiGUV — TSrp  IS  Obxat  Lakxb'  Joblxss 
RATm  Rivals  Af  'ai^chia's;  Akka  Fights  tob 
Bbcovbit — ^AwjrnNO  Johkbon's  Pbockam 
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Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  And  the  poorest 
in  Appalachla  are  much  worse  off  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area, 
few  of  whom  go  hungry  or  shoeless.  But 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  are 
severe. 

INCOMES    LOW,    JOBLESSNESS    HIGH 

Unemployment  rates,  for  example,  typi- 
cally run  twice  the  national  average  In  both 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  Appalachla.  One 
Upper  Peninsula  county  posted  a  28-percent 
Jobless  level  recently.  And,  In  both  regions. 
Incomes  of  about  30  percent  of  all  families 
fall  below  (3.000  yearly,  comprising  the 
group  the  Government  designates  as  the 
poor. 

A  big  question  In  the  minds  of  people  here 
Is  whether  President  Johnson  will  remember 
them  when  he  delivers  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, perhaps  this  week,  outlining  his  "war 
on  poverty."  Preeident  Kennedy,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  had  planned  to  meet  with 
Governors  and  Congressmen  of  the  three 
States  to  talk  o\'er  steps  to  alleviate  the 
area's  problems.  An  upper  Great  Lakes 
study  commission,  perhaps  similar  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  set  up  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  has  been  discussed. 

Whether  or  not  President  Johnson  singles 
out  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area  for  special 
Federal  attention,  the  region's  problems 
won't  vanish  overnight.  A  closeup  look  at 
the  Upper  Peninsula  graphically  points  up 
the  deep-seated  nature  of  the  area's  dlffl- 
"cultles.  And  It  shows  how  the  people  there 
are  fighting  to  pull  themselves  out  of  their 
economic  slump. 

THE    TOLEDO    WAR 

The  Upper  Peninsula's  16.500-square-mile 
area  Is  nearly  one-third  of  Michigan.  It's 
been  a  treasure  house  for  American  Industry 
for  more  than  a  century,  yet  it  remains  little 
known  outside  the  State  except,  possibly,  as 
the  setting  for  much  of  Longfellow's  "The 
Song  of  Hiawatha."  Its  only  land  connec- 
tion is  to  Wisconsin,  of  which  It  was  once  a 
part  during  territorial  days.  Congress  gave 
the  Upper  Peninsula  to  Michigan  in  a  com- 
promise settlement  of  the  "Toledo  war,"  a 
border  skirmish  In  1835  between  Michigan 
and  Ohio  over  a  strip  of  land  which  now  In- 
cludes the  city  of  Toledo. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  long  was  a  major 
asset  to  Michigan,  but  now  It  has  more 
troubles  than  you  can  count : 

While  Michigan's  population  more  than 
doubled  since  1920.  the  Up^ser  Peninsulas 
dropped  8  percent  to  306,000. 

At  the  peak  of  Iron  output  around  1920 
there  were  more  than  150  mines  at  work  on 
the  three  Upper  Peninsula  ranges — the  Jtor- 
quette,  Menominee,  and  Gogebic — employing 
15,000  miners.  Today,  only  15  mines  still . 
operate  and  employ  fewer  than  4,000.  At  the 
height  of  the  copper  boom  here,  some  20.000 
miners  worked  mc»e  than  100  mines.  To- 
day, only  9  mines  still  operate,  employing 
3,000. 

Lumbering  and  allied  wood-using  indus- 
tries today  provide  the  equivalent  of  18.000 
full-time  jobs,  the  largest  Upper  Peninsula 
industry.  But  that's  less  than  one-third  of 
the  payroll  years  ago. 

People  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  exult  when 
the  unemployment  rate  gets  down  to  a  mere 
6  percent,  as  It  did  last  October  when  the 
State  as  a  whole,  enjoying  a  great  auto  year, 
dropped  to  3.5  percent.  But  as  winter  began 
closing  In  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  un- 
employment began  climbing  back  toward  the 
"normal"  rate  of  12  to  15  percent. 

Most  of  the  peninsTila's  problems  stem 
from  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Great 
natiu'al  riches  still  remain,  though  It's  often 
not  economic  to  develop  them.  By  one 
estimate,  only  10  to  15  percent  of  copper  In 
the  Upper  Peninsula  has  been  mined.  Since 
1845,  Upper  Peninsula  copper  mines  produced 
10.9  billion  pounds  of  copper,  more  than  the 


entire  world's  output  last  year.  At  one  time 
more  than  half  of  all  world  copper  produc- 
tion came  from  the  peninsula. 

The  undergroxind  copper  mines  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  lost  their  competitive  edge 
as  mining  companies  were  forced  to  dig 
deeper  to  tap  rich  veins.  They  began  to 
close  when  open  pit  mines  In  the  Southwest- 
ern United  States  and  overseas  exploited 
lower  grade  ores  to  produce  cheaper  copper 

Roughly  the  same  thing  happened  In  Iron 
mining.  Since  1854,  more  than  800  million 
tons  of  Upper  Peninsula  iron  ore  have  been 
produced,  equal  to  a  year  and  a  half  of  cur- 
rent world  output.  Even  so,  there  are  esti- 
mates that  more  than  twice  that  amount 
still  remains  In  the  hills  of  the  peninsula. 
But  the  underground  iron  mines  became 
less  and  less  profitable  as  they  went  deeper. 
Higher  grade  veins  were  opened  In  Canada. 
Venezuela,  Liberia,  and  elsewhere.  Mean*- 
whlle,  Minnesota's  Mesabl  Range,  also 
troubled  by  the  exhaiistlon  of  rich  under- 
ground ores,  got  the  jtmfip  on  the  Upper 
Peninsula  by  developing  enriching  and  pel- 
letlzlng  processes  to  make  open-pit  iron 
mining  economical. 

The  virgin  forests  which  once  covered  the 
Upper  Peninsula  provided,  along  with  min- 
ing, the  attraction  that  boomed  this  area 
nearly  100  years  ago.  First  pine,  and  then 
hardwood  forests  were  logged,  but,  by  the 
start  of  World  War  II,  cutting  of  these  virgin 
stands  was  over.  Today  the  Upper  Peninsula 
renulns  89  percent  forested,  but  the  trees — 
mostly  fast-growing  aspen  and  second- 
growth  hardwoods — provide  little  lumber. 

Despite  this  gloomy  economic  history  there 
are  faint  signs  the  tide  Is  beginning  to  turn. 
For  one  thing.  Upper  Penlnsulans,  after  dec- 
ades of  apathy,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  any  Improvements  that  take  place  will 
largely  be  of  their  own  doing. 

STUDYING   SEWXHS    AND    8EN1LITT 

Iron  wood,  for  example,  has  Just  spent 
$8,000  (with  another  (16.000  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency)  for 
a  294-page  study  of  the  city  that  covers  every- 
thing from  sewers  to  senility  of  the  popula- 
tion, complete  with  recommendations  for 
Improvement.  "The  very  fact  we've  got  this 
study  shows  a  reversal  of  attitudes  of  the 
past,"  says  City  Manager  Long. 

In  Gogebic  County,  of  which  Ironwood  Is 
part,  a  committee  called  the  Gogebic  Orga- 
nization for  an  Industrially  NeW  County,  or 
Go,  Inc.,  was  formed  recently.  It  quickly 
raised  $118,000  from  local  sources  to  spur 
Industrial  development.  Another  outfit  now 
active  after  a  decade  of  somnolence  Is  Opera- 
tion Action,  a  group  of  Upper  Peninsula 
enthusiasts  from  here  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Midwest.  It  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Edgar  L. 
H.arden,  president  of  Northern  Michigan 
University  at  Marquette,  and  Walker  Clsler, 
president  of  Detroit  Edison  Co.  and  chair- 
man of  Pruehauf  Trailer  Co.  They  are 
persuading  prominent  businessmen  to  give 
time  and  money  to  help  small  Upper  Penin- 
sula firms.  Detroit  Edison,  for  example,  has 
loaned  an  executive  to  a  small  Iron  River 
toymaker  as  manager  to  help  straighten  out 
Its  problems. 

There  also  are  signs  that  major  Upper 
Peninsula  Industries  are  regaining  a  portion 
of  their  once  robust  health.  Calvunet  & 
Hecla,  Inc.,  is  proving  out  a  new  and  possibly 
rich  copper  ore  body  In  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula.  The  company  says  samples  In- 
dicate "a  grade  of  one  substantially  higher 
than  anything  that  has  been  mined  In  the 
district  for  the  past  20  years."  Eighty 
miles  away  at  the  (70  million  White  Pine 
mine,  opened  in  the  mld-1950'8  by  Copi>er 
Range  Co..  producer  of  75  percent  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula's  copper,  the  company  has 
Just  spent  (2  million  sinking  a  2,200-foot 
shaft  to  reach  a  new  copper  vein  about  a 
mile  from  Its  present  400-foot-deep  mine. 
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The  Upper  Peninsula's  Iron-mining  com- 
panies are  also  stepping  up  development  and 
expansion  of  cq)en-plt  mines  to  make  low- 
grade  ores  competitive  through  enriching  and 
pelletlzlng  processes.  Hanna  Mining  Co.  re- 
cently expfinded  Its  beneflclatlon  plant  at  its 
Groveland  mine  near  Iron  Mountain,  more 
than  doubling  its  capacity  to  1.6  million  tons 
annually.  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  with 
partners  McLouth  Steel  Corp.,  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  and  International  Harvester  Co.,  just  fin- 
ished construction  of  concentrating  and  pel- 
letlzlng plants  at  an  open-pit  mine  at  Palmer, 
creating  300  new  Jobs  as  well  as  about  700 
Jobs  during  construction.  This  plant  and 
mine,  along  with  two  other  similar  vent\ires 
since  1958,  represent  an  estimated  (100  mil- 
lion capital  outlay  by  Cleveland-Cliffs  and 
Its  partners. 

Last  December,  Cleveland-Cliffs  and  Mc- 
Louth announced  plans  for  the  first  pelletlz- 
lng of  iron  ore  from  underground  mines. 
They  plan  to  build  a  (16  million  pelletlzlng 
plant  to  process  undergrotind  ores  from  the 
Mather  mine  on  the  Marquette  Range,  in- 
creasing output  to  2.4  million  tons  a  year  by 
1966,  up  from  700,000  last  year.  The  project 
will  add  400  permanent  jobs,  say  the  com- 
panies. 

If  It  Is  successful,  the  pelletlzlng  of  under- 
ground ore  could  keep  many  underground 
mines  operating.  The  project  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  1963  Michigan  l«w  which,  in  effect, 
lowers  the  tax  collected  on  underground 
ores,  making  them  more  competitive,  after 
pelletlzlng,  with  (H>en-plt  ore. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  plans,  the  outlook  is 
for  increased  shipments  of  enriched  Iron  ores 
from  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Such  ores  now 
account  for  30  percent  <a  total  iron  ore  ship- 
ments, up  from  less  than  1  p«x:ent  in  1960. 
Iron  officials  say  this  means  a  better  chance 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Iron  mining  industry 
can  survive  and  grow. 

PUUWOOD   CBOWTH 

The  penlnsiila's  biggest  industrial  growth 
In  the  long  run  Is  likely  to  take  place  In  the 
timber  business,  pertlcrilarly  pulpwood.  The 
cutting  of  trees  for  lumber  has  dropped  to 
10  percent  of  what  It  once  was,  but  pulpwood 
cutting  Is  growing  and  has  enormous  ix>ten- 
tlal.  More  than  680,000  cords  (a  cord  Is  128 
cubic  feet  of  wood)  were  cut  last  year,  up 
from  550,000  cords  in  1964.  Ray  E.  Pfelfer  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
calculates  that  the  pulpwood  cut  could  dou- 
ble right  now  without  overcuttlng  and  that 
the  Upper  Peninsula's  forests  eventually 
should  support  five  times  as  much  forest- 
related  Industry  as  In  recent  years. 

About  76  percent  of  the  pulpwood  now  cut 
Is  shipped  to  mills  In  Wisconsin.  But  penin- 
sular groups  are  trying  to  stimiUate  more 
local  processing.  The  staff  of  Michigan  Tech- 
nological University  was  instrumental  In  get- 
ting Celotex  Corp.  to  Invest  more  than  (20 
million  In  a  plant  and  timber  lands  at 
L'Anse,  where  the  company  now  makes  insu- 
lation board  out  of  Upper  Peninsula  hard- 
woods by  a  process  developed  at  the  school. 

In  the  immediate  future.  It  is  the  recreation 
business  that  looks  most  |»omislng.  &ti- 
mates  of  what  toiirlsm  now  brings  to  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  annually  range  up  to  (140  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  one-third  of  total  retail  sales 
and  services  In  the  area.  Spurring  the  tourist 
business  are  two  relatively  new  links  with  the 
mainland — the  6 -mile- long  Mackinac  Straits 
Bridge  to  lower  Michigan,  finished  In  1967, 
and  the  Sault  Intematloaal  Bridge  to  On- 
tario, opened  a  year  ago. 

As  tourism  grows,  changes  are  being  made. 
Prof.  Robert  W.  Mclntorii,  qMdallst  in  tour- 
Ism  at  Michigan  State  Ublverslty,  estimates 


there  are  more  than  1,360  motel  and  resort 
businesses  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  today, 
up  from  977  in  1956. 

Touaisr  rAciLrnxs  still  lag 
But  the  Upper  Peninsula  still  suffers  from 
a  lack  of  modern  facilities  for  visitors.  Too 
many  of  the  restaurants  are  of  the  "Dot's 
Eats"  variety  and  too  many  of  the  sleeping 
accommodations  date  back  to  the  tourist 
cabins  of  a  bygone  era.  Many  Upper  Penln- 
BiUa  towns  have  an  air  of  having  stood  still 
since  the  1920's,  as  Indeed  many  have. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  belles  complaints 
that  the  United  States  Is  running  out  of 
recreational  areas.  Despite  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  mining  and  logging,  a  visitor  can 
drive  for  miles  vrtthout  a  glimpse  of  cutover 
land  or  rubble  left  by  mining.  Vast  stands 
of  hardwood  now  cover  once-denuded  pine 
forest  land.  There  are  dozens  of  sparkling 
lakes  without  a  campsite.  Not  even  a  dis- 
carded beer  can  spoils  miles  of  sandy  beaches 
along  the  Great  Lakes. 

To  capitalize  on  these  resources,  the  Upp^r 
Peninsula  is  trying  to  lengthen  Its  tourist 
season  by  attracting  winter  visitors.  With  Its 
heavy  snowfall  and  long  winter,  the  penin- 
sula Is  developing  Into  a  majc»-  ski  area.  This 
winter  there  are  14  resorts  operating,  up 
from  8  In  1955,  and  2  oth«-s  are  being  built. 
Some  Milwaukee  and  Upper  Peninsula  busi- 
nessmen have  received  a  $825,000  loan  from 
the  U.S.  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion to  build  a  new  resort  at  Coi^>er  Harbor 
at  the  tip  of  Keweenaw  Peninsula.  Its  cost 
Is  expected  to  be  (1.4  million  and  It  will  pro- 
vide 100  full-time  jobs. 

(Prom  the  Escanaba  Dally  Press] 
Sat  It  Isn't  So 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  featured 
front  page  article  this  week  headlined: 
"Mining,  Limiberlng  Ills  Bring  Poverty  to 
Upper  Michigan— Jobless  Rate  Rivals  Ap- 
palachla's." 

Bill  Veeser,  vice  president  (sales)  of  Upper 
Peninsula  Power  Co.  of  Houghton,  saw  the 
article  and  blew  his  stack.  Veeser  is  im* 
mensely  informed  on  the  Upper  Peninsula's 
economy.  He  has  worked  with  It  in  the  Im- 
portant business  of  electric  power  supply 
long  enough  to  know  Its  weaknesses  and  Its 
strengths. 

He  believes  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
created  a  false  Impression  of  the  area  It  de- 
scribed. "When  I  got  through  reading  It," 
he  said  "I'd  cooled  off  a  bit,  because  the 
story  isn't  as  bad  as  the  headline.  At  the 
end  it  tells  about  progress  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  but  the  headline  is  very  hurtful 
and  I  know  we'U  get  caUs  from  financial 
people  In  the  East.  They'll  say:  'How  come 
you  have  such  an  optimistic  outlook  In  your 
prospectus  for  financing  when  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  the  area  Is  as  bad  as 
Appalachla?' " 

Veeser  is  painfully  correct.  This  Is  pov- 
erty by  association.  Appalachla  Is  currently 
America's  symbol  of  destitution,  a  south- 
east mountain  area  whose  unemployed  coal 
miners  are  111  equipped  for  modern  indus- 
trial employment  and  whose  homeland  pro- 
vides too  little  of  it  anyway.  Their  ragged 
children  peep  from  behind  burlap  In  thou- 
sands of  news  pictures  and  the  American 
reaction  Is  shameful.  It  makes  mockery  of 
the  American  boast  of  an  affluent  society,  say 
social  critics. 

To  say  that  the  conditions  In  the  Lake 
States  (specifically  northern  Minnesota, 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan)  "rival  Appalachla"  Is  to  ex- 
aggerate. The  two  areas  are  very  different 
ethnically,  geologically,  cllmaUcaUy.  educa- 
tionally, socially,  and  eoonomloally. 

The  Lake  Superlw  area  has  serious  eco- 


nomic problems,  but  to  visit  Ironwood  and 
project  Its  mining  problems  as  the  norm  for 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Is  misleading.  It  is 
the  only  Upper  Peninsula  Iron  range  not 
amenable  so  far  to  modern  nmntng  tech- 
nology that  Is  creating  new  pelletlzed  Iron 
industry  on  the  Marquette  Range,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  on  the  Menominee  Range. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  "The  Upper 
Peninsula  long  was  a  major  asset  to  ICchigan. 
but  now  it  has  more  troubles  than  you  can 
count;  while  Michigan's  population  more 
than  doubled  since  1920,  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula's dropped  8  percent  to  306,000." 

Why  not  accentuate  the  positive?  In  the 
1960  census  It  showed  a  population  gain  for 
the  first  time  In  two  decades. 


Wilderness  and  Recreation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  11, 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  written  and  much  has 
been  spoken  about  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  conservation.  Time 
is  not  on  our  side  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  make  wise  use  of  our  public 
lands.  The  New  York  Times  last  Sunday 
had  an  excellent  editorial  on  two  im- 
portant conservation  measures  which 
still  face  this  Congress :  one  is  the  wilder- 
ness bill  and  the  other  Is  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  bill.  I  ask  that 
this  editiorial  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  YcH-k  Times,  Mar.  8,  1964) 

WiLDERKESS  AND  RXCEKATION 

Behind  the  effort  to  enact  the  wilderness 
bill  and  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill — the  two  most  vital  pieces  ot  con- 
servation and  recreation  legislation  before 
Congress  this  year — Is  recognitloti  ot  a  dread 
alternative:  once  the  prlnveval  lands  fall 
under  the  bulldozer's  blade,  they  are  forever 
lost. 

This  year  alone,  more  than  a  million  acres 
are  expected  to  succumb  to  urban  sprawl. 
That  Is  a  genteel  word  for  It.  The  scarred 
oountryslde  could  be  more  aocnirately  de- 
scribed. In  the  title  of  a  recent  book,  as 
"God's  Own  Junkyard." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  rightly 
called  these  bills  "pieces  of  landmark  legis- 
lation which  will  be  remembered  for  years 
to  come."  The  wilderness  bill  would 
strengthen  the  barriers  against  encroach- 
ment by  any  source,  public  or  private,  on 
primitive  areas.  The  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  bin  would  provide  the  means  to 
acquire  Federal  and  State  lands  and  waters 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  population 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  "national  wilderness 
preservation  system"  Is  sound  In  Its  essen- 
tials. But  It  can  be  strengthened  In  some  of 
Its  details.  The  Senate -approved  bill  does 
not  allow  mining  In  a  designated  wilderness 
area  except  by  Presidential  permission;  this 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  House  bill.    Exlst- 
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has  declared,  "Is  not  a 

refuge  pjrotectlon  or  wll- 

lon."      The    two    activities 

rivals. 

forests,  the  shorelines,  the 

and    the   wildlife    of    our 

are  not  merely  to  be  pre- 

would  gaze  upon  them 

horizon.     Thebe  are  for 

their  heirs.     Enactment 

conservation   bills    is   the   best 

the  irreplaceable  against 
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The  Growth  ana  Prodnction  of  Tobacco 
Is  SifBifica  Bt  to  U.S.  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ioE  L  EVINS 


OI 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Wednesdi  y,  March  11.  1964 


Mr.    EVINS 
fanning  and  th< 
of  the  largest 
our  domestic 
products. 

In  1963.  503. 
151.529  acres  oi 
States.   The 
on  tbe  farm 
billicm  in  cash 
farm  marketing 
Agriculture 
was  the  ninth 
inmles  in  our 


Mr.    Speaker,    tobacco 

tobacco  industry  is  one 

md  most  important  of 

ag  Icultural  and  Industrial 


taX4  8 


t  Lere 
Fourth 


Tobacco 
farm  product 
lyU^'lpin  each  yeai 

The  total 
Federal   and 
Treasury  report 

In  Tennessee 
farms.    In  the 
to  represent, 
faims — ^the 
second  largest 
hi  Tennessee, 
ing  States  in 
189.976  farms. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker 
Indeed  significant 

The 
provided  me  wiU  i 
production — anc 
ested  in  a  repor 
growing  dlstrictj 
6,  1964.  issue  of 
terly. 

In  this 
consent  that 
Appendix  of  the 
Congressional 
Important 
within  the  Natlo|i, 
of  farms  in  the 
19  tobacco 


33  farms  harvested  1,- 

tobacco  in  the  United 

value  of  this  crop 

was  more  than  $1 

r^ipts  from  all  tobacco 

The  D^artment  of 

show  that  tobacco 

ranking  farm  commodity 

c|>untry  in  1962. 

from     this 
to  more  than  $8 


est  mated 
mirket 


figures 


max  lUf  acturing 


aiiounts 


TENmSSKX 

OP  REPRESEjrrATIVES 


for  city  and  county — 

S^ate — are.    according   to 

$3,270,565,589. 

here  are  16.834  tobacco 

qistrlct  I  have  the  honor 

are   3,442   tobacco 

District   being   the 

tofsacco-producing  district 

the  19  tobacco-produc- 

<Kir   country,   there    are 


the  value  of  tobacco  Is 
to  our  UJS.  economy, 
nt  of  Agriculture   has 
Information  on  tobacco 
I  have  also  been  inter- 
on  important  tobacco- 
as  shown  in  the  March 
he  Congressional  Quar- 


conne^tion,  I  ask  unanimous 

be  reproduced  in  the 

ilccoBD  a  table  from  the 

(Quarterly,   showing   the 

districts 

including  the  number 

various  districts  of  the 

producing  States. 


there 


tob  tcco-growlng 


The  table  follows : 
Important  tobaoco-ffrowin{j  districts 


State  and  district 
(1S64  boundaries) 


Alibama. 


2(i  I. 
»th 


Connecticut. 


1st.. 
2d  .- 


F;orld:i 


Wh 


Georgia. 


1st. 
2.i  . 
3d  _ 
6th. 
8th. 
9th. 


Indiana. 

7th.. 
8th.. 
9th.. 
10th. 


Kansas- 

2d.- 
3d  . 


Kintucky. 


l.'St...- 

2<1 

3.1 

4th.... 
5th._. 
6th._. 
7th...  _ 


Louisiana. 


Missouri. 


6th. 
8lh. 


North  Carollna. 


1st.... 

2d 

3d 

4th..-. 
5th..-. 

6th 

7th.... 

8th. 

9lh-... 
lOth... 
11th... 


Ohio. 


1st.- 
2d... 
3<J-.. 
4th.. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
10th. 


Pennsylvania. 


6th.. 
9th.. 
16th. 
Itfth. 


South  Carolina. 


1st. 
2d-. 
3d.. 
6th. 
8th. 


Tennessee. 
1st 


Name  of  Representative 


Grant  (nemocrat). 
JoiU'S  tLX'niotratJ-, 


Peidl.irio  iPen;(xrit). 
St.  Ongi'  ( IX'UiotratJ.. 


.Matthews  fPriiiiK  mt). 
FuQUii  '  I'l  iiH'cnt  t  


Hapin  (Deniocmt) 

Pilclier  (Deiiiocnt) 

Forrester  i  Democrit). 
Vinson  I  l>eniocnit)    .. 

Tuten  (I>einoor.it; 

Landrum  (.Deinocrit). 


Bray  (Republican V... 
Denton  (Democriit)... 
Wtbon  (RepublloiD).. 
Harvey  (Republicsin) . 


Avery  (Republican) 

Ellsworth  (Republican). . 


1st 

2d 

Maryland:  5th.. 

Massachusetts 


Stubblefleld  (Democrat) . 

Natcbw  ( Democrat ) 

Snyder  (RepuMican) 

CheK  (Democrat) 

Slier  (Republican) 

Watts  (Democrat) 

Perkins  (Democrat) 


Hubert  (Democrat) 

Boggs  (Democrat) 

LanlEford  (Democrat). 


HulKDemot^rat).-. 
IchorU  ( Demcx:rat) . 


Bonner  ( Democrat ) 

Fountain  ( l>einocrat  i . . 
Henderson  ( Democrat). 

Cooley  (Democrat) 

Scott  (Democrat » . 

Komegay  ( Democrat). . 

Lennon  (Democrat) 

Jonas  (Repulilican) 

BroyhUl  (Republican). 
Whltener  (Democrat).. 
Taylor  (Democrat) 


Rich  (Republican) 

Clancy  (Republican) 

Sebenck  (Rcpubliam) 

McCuIloch  (Republican). 

Hstrsha  (Republican) 

Brown  (Republican) 

Abele  (Republican) 


Rhodes  (Democrat)... 
Dague  ( Republican ) . . 
Kunkel  (Republican! . 
Doodling  (liepublican; 


Rivers  (Democrat) 

Wataon  (Democrat) 

Dom  (Democrat) 

Hemphill  (Democrat).. 
McMillan  (Democrat). 


Qtilllen  (Republican) 


Num- 
ber of 
tobacco 
farms 


iR 


5 


2ta 


253 

10 


2,365 


5H4 
l.TSl 

7,96fi 


1.80.1 
1,  3^13 

lb) 

4.673 
10 


826 


111 

7(«l 
lU 


10 


10 


44.  5(IH 


3,  5.SI 

6, -222 

15 

8.779 

8.37S 

12,734 

6,  82« 

10 


10 

^745 
121 


305 


290 
15 

,731 


7,  3.55 
13.  bl4 
13.423 
10,244 
12,915 

3.022 
10.520 

1,497 

2,765 
270 

3,906 


1,405 


125 
155 
905 
10 
206 


375 


15 

335 

20 

i 


18,255 


983 

437 

5 

85 

14.745 


18.834 


8.344 


Important  toibaceo-growing  districts — Con. 


State  and  district 
(1984  boundaries) 


Tennessee — Con 

2.1 

3.1. ._ 

4lh 

.')th 

6th 

7th 

8th 


N'irfrinia. 


1st. 
3.1.. 
4th. 
5th. 
Cth. 
7th. 
Hlh. 
«th. 


West  Virginia. 


Name  of  Representative 


Vacant 

Brock  (Republican) 
Evtns  (Democrat).. 
Fulton  (Democrat) 

Bass  (Democrat) 

Murray  (Democrat) 
Everett  (Democrat) 


Num- 
ber of 
tobacco 
farms 


Downing  (Democrat) 
Gary  (Democrat) 
Abbitt  (Democrat) 
Tuck  (Democrat) 
Pofl  (Republican) 
Marsh  (Democrat) 
Smith  (Democnit) 
Jennings  (DemocTat) 


,3.1 
41  h 
5th. 


Wisconsin. 


l.n. 

2d.. 
3.1. . 


Total. 


Slack  (Democrat) 
Hechlcr  (Democrat) 
Kee  (Democrat) 


Schadeherg  (Republican) 
Kastenmeler  (Democrat). 
Thomson  (Republican).. 


189,976 


1  lia.'^ed  on  State  districts  In  1960:  at  present,  all  Ala- 
bama Congressmen  run  at  large. 


Moment  of  Meditation  in  Public  Schools : 
Bill  Enacted  by  Maryland  General 
Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  icABTUun) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly  adopted  at  its 
1964  session  a  bill  requiring  that  all  stu- 
dents in  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  be 
present  to  participate  in  opening  exer- 
cises on  each  morning  of  a  schoolday 
and  to  meditate  silently  for  approxi- 
mately one  moment. 

Since  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  prohibiting  the  use  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  oxu-  public  schools,  many 
States  have  tinned  their  attention  to 
this  matter.  I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  dis- 
agree with  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 
Yet  these  decisions  represent  the  law  of 
the  land  and  must  be  obeyed.  There  are 
some  who  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  prohibits  any  religious  devotion 
in  any  public  place.  Others  say  that  the 
Court  meant  only  to  prohibit  those  pray- 
ers drafted  or  selected  by  State  officials. 
The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  there  Is 
not  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  mean. 

Unless  and  until  Congress  acts  to 
clarify  the  present  confusion  with  re^ 
spect  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools,  the  individual  States  will 
have  ample  Justification  to  proceed  on 
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this  matter  themselves.  The  result  will 
be  a  different  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  each  State  of  the  Union. 
The  bill'  adopted  by  the  Mar^and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  represents  one  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  on  Jime  19,  1963.  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  92, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  permit  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  the  public  schools.  Similar  measures 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  thinlt  it  is  imperative 
that  hearings  be  scheduled  on  this  leg- 
islation and  that  Congress  take  action 
to  end  the  confusion  which  now  exists 
in  our  country  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

HOXTSE   BiLI.   80 

An  act  to  add  new  Bcction  98A  to  article  77 
of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1957 
edition),  title  "Public  Education,"  subtitle 
"Chapter  7.  Schools."  to  follow  immedi- 
ately after  section  98  thereof,  providing 
for  a  daily  period  of  silent  meditation  for 
the  students  of  every  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  In  the  State  and 
relating  also  to  prayers,  the  reading  of 
scripture,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
In  the  public  schools 

SECnorr  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  That  new  section  98A 
be  and  It  is  hereby  added  to  article  77  of 
the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1957  edi- 
tion).  title  "Public  BducaUon,"  subtitle 
"Chapter  7.  Schools,"  to  follow  Inmiedlately 
after  section  98  thereof,  and  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"98 A.  Principals  and  teachers  in  every 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school  in 
this  State  shall  require  all  students  at  these 
schools  to  be  present  and  participate  in 
opening  exercises  on  each  morning  of  a 
school  day  and  to  meditate  silently  for  ap- 
proximately one  moment;  provided  that  no 
student  or  teacher  shall  be  prohibited  from 
reading  from  the  holy  scripture,  praying  or 
any  other  expression  of  the  free  exercise  of 
his  religion." 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
this  act  shall  take  effect  June  1,  1964. 

Fiscal  Note. — Not  required  on  this  bill. 
Fiscal  Research  Bureau. 

Explanation:  Italics  Indicate  new  matter 
added  to  existing  law.  [Bracketsl  Indicate 
matter  stricken  from  existing  law.  Capitals 
Indicate  amendments  to  bill. 

By  Delegate  T.  H,  Lowe. 
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Chamberlain  Questionnaire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  l^eaker.  it 
has  been  my  practice  since  first  becoming 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  solicit  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  early  in  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  recently  received  the 
computer  tabulation  of  my  eighth  an- 


nual questionnaire  and  I  hasten  to  make 
the  results  public  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  while  56  percent  favored  the 
recent  tax  cut  bill.  85  percent  said  that 
Federal  spending  should  be  cut  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  revenues  due  to 
the  $11  Ml  billion  tax  reduction.  Fur- 
thermore, 77  percent  said  that  they  were 
opposed  to  any  further  Increases  in  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling.  This  response 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  public  de- 
mands a  cut  in  Federal  spending  and  an 
end  to  budget  deficits. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  response  to 
questions  about  proposals  to  alleviate 
unemployment  which  revealed  that  27 
percent  favored,  while  55  percent  op- 
posed, the  35-hour  workweek  and  33 
percent  favored  and  50  percent  opposed 
the  attempt  to  discourage  overtime  work 
by  requiring  doubletime  wage  rates  for 
such  work.  Because  of  the  industrial- 
ized character  of  the  Sixth  District.  I 
believe  that  these  figures  are  significant. 

The  wheat  deal  was  another  topic  that 
evoked  a  decided  opinion  with  76  percent 


saying  that  credit  should  not  be  extended 
to  Communist  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
surplus  wheat.  From  the  time  this 
wheat  deal  was  in  the  rumor  state.  I  have 
expressed  my  disapproval  of  It.  and  I  am 
gratified  thai  so  many  are  in  agreement. 
This  substantiates  the  position  of  those 
of  us  who  have  twice  voted  not  to  grant 
such  credit  and  questions  the  wisdom  of 
the  administration  in  forcing  Congress  to 
meet  as  late  as  Christmas  Eve  In  order 
to  defeat  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
House. 

As  in  Congress,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  given  a  critical  review  by  those 
answering  the  poll,  with  54  percent  stat- 
ing that  the  program  should  be  de- 
creased and  20  percent  that  It  be  discon- 
tinued altogether.  And  In  reading  over 
the  many  individual  comments  added  to 
many  thousands  of  these  questionnaires, 
I  find  there  Is  also  great  concern  over 
the  present  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  It 
lacks  direction  and  firmness. 

The  questionnaire  results  follow: 


Chamberlain  questionnaire 


Do  you  Javor— 

1,  Changing  the  present  line  of  Pre.sidentia]  succession  (Sj^akcr  of  the  House  now  suc- 

ceeds Vice  Pre-sident)?.. 

2.  Civil-rights  lei^rtslatlon  to—  ' 

Insure  equal  access  to  public  accommodationsT 

Protect  voting  rights  in  Federal  elections? " 

Enforce  public  school  deseprepation? '_'_[l 

Gl\-e  permanent  status  to  Civil  Rights  Commission ?.rirj"r"r 
J.  Proiwsals  to  alleviate  unemployment  Ijy —  " 

A  36-hour  workweek 

Requiring  double-time  wage  nites  for  overtime?. .."""' "" "' 

4.  The  administration's  request  for —  

Domestic  Pe«oe  Corps? 

Vouth  Conservation  Corps? _.I.I""'  "I " 

Federal  mass  transit  aid  program? ~---"""iriIIIIIII 

Increased  area  redevelopment  program? 

New  Cabinet  Department  of  Urban  Affairs?. I. """""IIII 

Increased  national  debt  ceiling? """ " 

•S.  Federal  tax  reduction  at  this  time? ^."l"""l"["[ 

6.  Curtailing  Government  sjwnding  to  compensate  for  thclossof  reveniTMlf'tMredaction' 

IS  approved? 

7.  .\mending  the  Constitution  to  permit  Bible  reading  and  prayere  in  pubUc  schools  ona" 

vo  lun  tary  basis? , 

8.  Renegotiating  the  1903  Canal  Zone  Treaty  with  Panama?...""""" " 

9.  Giving  the  President  authority  to  extend  credit  to  Communist  couii tries  DurchaBinisur-" 

plus  wheat? *^  "^ou. 

10,  Providing  medical  care  for  the  elderly  by—  "" 

Incrcwing  social  security  taxes  to  fin.ince  hospital  and  nursing  home  costs 
for  those  over  65  (King-Anderson  approaclO? 

A  tax  credit  for  Federal  financing  for  private  insurance  for  both"inedicai 
and  liospital  care  for  those  over  65  (Row  bill)? 

No  Federal  participation  in  this  field? ',, 

Other  or  not  sure _. -.'.'.'. ^, 

11,  The  President  has  requested  $3,400,0(X1.000  for  foreign  aid'next  yeitr  (i«j(j"(X>0  OCX)  more 

tlian  this  year).    This  program  should  be— 

T              .  Per  cent 

Increased ^ 

This  level ^^'"'"lI"""^II."".Ii;' 17 

Decreased... V.'.V..'.'. "  54 

Discontinued '.'.'.'.  20 

N'ot  sure ""II^IIII"!!!"     (j 


Feroent 


Ye* 


28 

21 

27 
2: 


48 

*S 
00 
61 
SB 

27 
33 

40 
60 
17 
36 
19 
8 
£0 

85 

80 
87 

14 


No 


Sfi 

21 

4 

82 

33 

65 
60 

88 
22 
40 
38 
54 
77 
31 


IS 
44 

76 


Not 


17 

14 

6 
17 
31 

18 
17 

22 

IS 
34 
2S 

27 
16 
13 


S 
IB 
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The  Old  Soldier  Is  lU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOT7HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Uii.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
from  the  Manila  Bulletin,  the  leading 
English-language  paper  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  expresses  very  well. 


I  think,  the  deep  affection  and  esteem 
in  which  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur  is  held  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  This  affection  and  esteem,  of 
course,  is  shared  by  Americans,  Indeed 
by  freedom  loving  people  around  the 
world : 

The  Old  Soloikb  Is  III 
There  are,  in  the  Philippines  as  elsewhere 
around  the  world,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  of  the  last  World  War  who  ai« 
foUowlng  with  anxiety  developments  In  the 
ailment  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur.  now  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Oenter. 
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flgore  tn  hla  lifetime,  In  the 

In  tha  United  Stataa.  General 

andaared    hlmeelf    to    un- 

by  hla  Greek   god  tralta 

by  hia  Irreproachable  c^ar- 

prtvate  Ufa.  by  the  felicity 

hia  pronounoamentB  and  ad- 

vhlcti  are  bound  to  live  for 

literary  gema.  and.  abo^ 

genioa  whoae  aerrlce  to  hla 

to  tha  eauaa  of  democracy 

by  Ilia  unfortunate  dla- 

IVuman. 

old  and  In  retirement,  he 

to  Walter  Reed  Hoapltal  at 

.  for  medical  checkup  of  ab- 

a.    Many  prayers  are  being 

hey  must  be  elsewhere,   for 

so  that  people  the  world 

to   him   aa  the  symbol   of 
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Mr.  BOGCK 1.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  gripping  pieces  of  current  historical 
writing  that  j.  have  ever  read  itf>i}eared 
10  Issue  of  Look  magazine, 
loted  journalist,  Fletcher 
Knebel.  entited  "After  the  Shots:  The 
Ordeal  of  L:iidon  Johnson."  I  com- 
mend it  to  ev>ry  American: 
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1963:  12:29  pjn.  as  the  open 
moved  leisurely  on  slop- 
below  the  Texas  School  Book 
,  Ifrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
dear  and   sparking   was  the 
was  seated  in  the  rear,  be- 
Vlce  Preeldeut  Lyndon  B. 


Johnaon.  on  her  right,  and'  UjB.  Senator 
Rau>h  W.  TAaaoaoTTOH,  ot  Texas,  on  her  left. 
In  the  front  aaat  waa  the  driver.  Texas  High- 
way Patrolman  Huroh«d  D.  Jacks,  and  Secret 
Servloa  Aflpsnt  Bufua  W.  Toungblood.  They 
were  In  tha  fourth  oar  In  the  motor  proces- 
sion; the  aecond  ear  carried  Prealdent  and 
lira.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Texas  Governor 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  Connally,  Jr.  Ilie  tem- 
perature was  in  the  sixties,  and  throughout 
the  motorcade,  there  was  a  Ugbthearted  air 
befitting  a  successful  political  excursion.  In 
one  car,  Texas  Ckingressmen  Albekt  Thomas 
and  Jack  Bkooks  bantered  over  a  "census" 
of  unfriendly  sign  holders  they  were  taking. 
Assistant  White  House  Press  Secretary  Mal- 
colm Kllduff  Joked  about  the  building's 
name.  School  Book  Depository.  Tarbokoxtgh 
felt  vaguely  relieved,  glad  to  leave  behind 
the  tall  downtown  buildings. 

November  22,  1963:  12:30  p.m.  Secret 
Service  Agent  Toungblood.  a  thin,  balding 
Georgian  with  an  easy  drawl,  had  Just  marked 
the  local  time  on  the  flashing  Hertz-Chevro- 
let time-temperature  sign  atop  the  book 
depository  building.  Because  Vice  President 
Johnson  worried  about  keeping  to  schedule. 
Toungblood  checked  the  time  with  his 
wrlstwatch. 

A  moment  later,  at  perhaps  12:31  p.m. 
there  was  a  sharp  report.  To  most.  It  sound- 
ed like  a  flrecnuAer.  It  did  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  It  also  did  to  an  aid.  Clifton  C. 
Carter,  riding  In  another  car. 

But  others  chilled.  Texas  Congressman 
Henbt  B.  Gonzalez,  who  had  been  hunting 
recently,  thought  it  came  from  a  30-callber 
rifle.  Congressman  Thomas,  who  had  been 
in  the  House  of  Rei^esentatives  the  day  in 
1954  when  Puerto  Rlcan  nationalists  fired 
from  the  galleries  and  wounded  flve  Con- 
gressmen, thought,  "My  God.  another  Puerto 
Rico."  Lady  Bird  Johnson  waa  sure  It  was 
gunfire — three  shattering  explosions  that 
seemed  to  come  from  over  her  right  shoulder. 
Driver  Jacks  felt  a  slight  concussion  and 
turned  to  Io<A  back  to  his  right. 

Lyndon  Johnson  can't  recall  hearing  the 
last  two  shots,  for  in  the  pause  after  the 
first  report.  Toungblood  whirled  around, 
grabbed  Johnson's  right  arm  and  pushed  him 
toward  the  floor. 

"Get  down,"  Toungblood  shouted  at  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Tarborough.  The  agent  half- 
vaulted  over  the  front  seat  and  threw  his 
175-poimd,  6-foot  frame  over  Johnson.  The 
two  men  ended  in  a  Jximbled  heap,  half  on 
and  half  off  the  back  seat  Between  them 
was  a  walkie-talkie  set  that  Youngblood  had 
strapped- to  his  shoulder  Yarborough  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  leaned  forward,  their  heads 
bowed  as  though  in  prayer 

"Let's  get  out  of  here."  Youngblood  yelled 
to  Driver  Jacks.  "Close  It  up  Follow  the 
car  in  front." 

The  receiver  crackled  In  Youngblood's 
walkie-talkie.  It  was  Agent  Roy  Kellerman's 
voice  in  the  Kennedy  car  ahead.  "Take  off. 
We're  going  to  Parkland  Hospital.  Follow 
us." 

Immediately  behind  Johnsons  vehicle  was 
a  Secret  Service  followup  car.  in  which  agents 
were  riding  with  slightly  opened  doors. 
When  the  shots  rang  out.  Agent  Thomas  L. 
Johns  Jumped  out  and  ran  toward  the  John- 
son car.  But  It  already  had  speeded  up. 
Johns  was  left  temporarily  stranded. 

From  beneath  Toungblood's  body.  Johnson 
asked,  "What's  happened?" 

"I'm  not  siu^,"  said  the  agent.  "But 
something  serious  has  happened  In  the  Pres- 
idential car."  Toungblood  feared  the  worst. 
He'd  seen  an  agent  in  the  Secret  Service  car 
Just  ahead  rise  and  aim  a  submachine  gun 
toward  the  Book  Depository  building.  He'd 
seen  coounotlon  In  the  Kennedy  car,  and 
over  the  side  of  the  Johnson  convertible,  he'd 
seen  spectators  running  and  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground. 

Johnson,  who  later  tried  to  reconstruct  his 
own  thoughts  during  these  minutes,  oould 


remember  only  that  he  believed  something 
terrible  had  happened.  He  had  seen  nothing 
untoward  ahead,  but  Toungblood's  sudden 
blow  on  hia  right  arm  and  now  the  weight  of 
the  agenfi  body  on  bis,  beepoke  the  fear  of 
c»laml^.  He  truated  the  Secret  Service 
agent  and  knew  intuitivMy  that  he  should 
follow  instructions. 

"Can  you  teU  whether  anyone's  hit  In  the 
President's  car?"  Toungblood  asked  Jacks 
The  driver  couldn't  make  out.  The  whis- 
tling wind  prevented  f\u-ther  conversation 
between  front  and  rear  seats,  for  Jacks  was 
now  going  70  mllea  an  hour  on  the  Stemmons 
Expressway.  Despite  the  speed,  he  tried  to 
keep  only  a  few  yards  behind  the  biunper  In 
front  of  him. 

Youngblood's  radio  crackled  again.  It  was 
Emory  P.  Roberta,  aaslstant  agent  In  charge 
of  the  White  House  Secret  Service  detaU. 
"Rufe,  keep  your  man  covered,"  ordered 
Roberts. 

Instinct  and  experience  now  prompted 
Youngblood  to  say  to  Johnson,  "I  don't  know 
how  bad  it  Is  yet.ln  the  Preeldent's  car,  but 
you'd  better  prepare  to  be  acting  President 
as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  hospital." 

Johnson  did  not  reply.  Tarborough  and 
Lady  Bird,  still  himched  forward,  were  si- 
lent. The  wind  lashed  at  the  open  convert- 
ible. A  bit  later.  Toungblood  spoke  into 
Johnson's  ear.  "When  we  get  to  the  hospital, 
you  follow  me.    We're  going  In  fast." 

"OK,  fine."    Johnson's  voice  was  calm. 

November  22.  1963:  12:36  pm.  Five  leading 
cars  screeched  to  a  halt  at  the  emergency 
entrance  of  Parkland  Hospital.  It  was  now 
about  5  minutes  since  the  shots  were  fired. 
They  had  come  3.6  miles  from  Elm  Street. 
Youngblood  lifted  himself  off  Johnson  and 
backed  out  of  the  car. 

Johnson  followed  at  once.  He  stood  on  the 
walk,  pulling  at  an  arm,  massaging  his  chest, 
flexing  his  arms.  He  did  so  because  of  the 
cramped  position  in  which  he  had  been  rid- 
ing, but  onlookers  promptly  asstuned  he  had 
had  a  heart  seizure.  Within  minutes,  word 
was  broadcast  to  the  Nation  that  Johnson, 
who  had  a  heart  attack  In  1966,  was  thought 
to  have  been  felled  by  another  attack.  Panic 
rumors  raced  acroaa  the  United  States.  (In 
an  Omaha,  Nebr.,  movie  theater,  the  manager 
stopped  the  film  and  annoimoed,  "President 
Kennedy  has  been  assassinated.  Governor 
Connally  shot,  and  Vice  President  Johnson 
has  suffered   a  severe  heart  attack.") 

But  Johnson  was  walking  swiftly  into  the 
hospital.  sxuTounded  by  Secret  Service 
agents.  Another  agent  escorted  Mrs.  John- 
son as  she  left  Senator  Yarborough  and  fol- 
lowed her  husband.  Agent  Roberts  pushed 
ahead.  As  he  ran  past  the  Presidential  car. 
Roberts  saw  a  gaping,  bloody  woimd  In  Ken- 
nedys  head.  This  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind :  "We've  got  a  new  President  to  pro- 
tect." Roberts  ran  to  the  reception  desk, 
asked  a  nurse  for  a  room  for  Johnson  that 
would  be  secure  and  had  a  phone.  She  led 
him  a  few  steps  to  the  mlnor-medlclne-and- 
surgery  suite,  consisting  of  a  large  room  and 
a  smaller  backroom.  Three  patients  were 
being  treated.    The  nurse  hxurled  them  out. 

The  Johnsons,  with  seven  Secret  Service 
escorts,  moved  In  at  once.  Youngblood 
posted  two  agents  at  the  door.  "Don't  let 
anybory  in  unless  you  know  them."  he 
ordered. 

"How  Is  the  President?"  Johnson  asked 
Emory  Roberts.  Roberts  shook  his  head 
"I  don't  think  he'll  make  it,"  he  said.  Pri- 
vately, he  felt  sure  that  Kennedy  was  dead, 
but  that  was  for  the  doctors  to  determine. 

The  inner  area  in  which  the  Johnsons 
stood  with  Youngblood  and  two  other  agents 
was  a  tan  tiled,  soundproofed  room  divided 
by  white  curtains  into  eight  cubicles.  In 
each  cubicle  waa  a  treatment  table  or  cart. 
The  room  was  weirdly  bright  from  overhead 
fluoreaoent  lighta.  One  window  overlooked 
the  backyard:  the  other,  the  ambulance  dock 
at  the  emergency  entrance. 


"PuU  the  bUnda,"  Toungblood  ordered  an- 
other agent.  The  lowering  of  the  Venetian 
blinds  accentuated  the  garish  illumination 
within.  Johnaon  leaned  againat  the  inner 
doorway,  sniffing  at  a  vapor  inhaler  that  he 
often  uses  to  clear  his  naaal  passages.  The 
area  was  hiished.  Agents  spoke  in  lowered 
voices. 

November  22.  1963:  12:38  pjn.  Down  the 
hallway,  there  was  wild  confusion  after  Ken- 
nedy and  Connally  were  wheeled  Into  "trau- 
ma rooms"  1  and  2.  Newspapermen  fought 
for  telephones.  The  corridors  heaved  with 
politicians,  policemen,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
White  House  staffers,  many  weeping  and  all 
seeking  accurate  Information  in  the  storm  of 
rumor. 

In  this  uproar,  a  White  House  officer  un- 
obtrusively moved  into  the  hallway  near 
Johnson's  room.  He  was  the  man  with  the 
"football" — White  House  slang  for  the  bag 
containing  the  top-secret  codes  by  which  the 
President,  and  only  the  Presldeiit,  can  order 
the  great  nuclear  weapons  launched  in  case 
of  war.  The  officer  had  been  riding  In  a 
motorcade  car  not  far  from  President  Ken- 
nedy. Now,  he  switched  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  took  up  his  post  outside  minor  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  Infinitely  complex  mecha- 
nism of  the  U.S.  Government  was  silently 
shifting  gears. 

In  the  mlnor-medlclne  suite,  a  Signal 
Corps  technician  got  lln^  open  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  Air  Force  1,  the  Presidential 
plane  waiting  at  Dallas'  Love  Field.  Agent 
Roberts,  20-year  Secret  Service  veteran,  had 
a  hunch  that  dwarfed  his  other  thoughts: 
Johnson  must  be  gotten  b<tck  to  Washington 
at  once.  He  called  Secret  Service  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  It  promptly  agreed. 
Nobody  oould  know  what  was  afoot.  There 
might  be  a  conspiracy  to  wipe  out  aU  top 
Federal  officials.  From  then  on.  Roberts' 
sole  aim  was  to  get  Johnaon  to  Washington 
as  fast  as  possible  under  heavy  protection. 
Roberta  called  Col.  James  Swlndal.  pilot  of 
the  Presidential  plane,  told  him  to  be  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Washington.  Swlndal 
quickly  ordered  more  fuel.  He  had  only  a 
light  lofwi  for  the  Boeing  707's  scheduled 
flight  to  Austin,  Tex.  The  Air  Force  colonel 
also  asked  Dallas  police  for  more  security, 
and,  within  minutes,  the  big  transport  was 
ringed  by  20  policemen. 

Four  Texas  Congressmen,  all  friends  of 
Johnson,  were  admitted  one  by  one  to  the 
bare  Johnson  retreat.  They  were  Thomas, 
Brooks,  Gonzalez,  and  Homer  Thornberry. 
Recently  named  a  Federal  Judge,  Thornberry 
was  a  Johnson  intimate.  Johnson's  face  lit 
up  when  he  saw  him,  but  he  shook  his  head. 
"This  is  a  time  for  prayer.  If  there  ever  was 
one.  Homer,"  he  said. 

Agents  brought  chairs  and  offered  them, 
but  the  Johnsons  preferred  to  stand.  Mo- 
menta passed  In  silence.  Gonzales  moved 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  afraid  that  he 
might  seem  to  be  Intruding.  He  couldn't 
take  his  eyes  from  Johnson's  Immobile  face. 
Gonzalez  heard  an  agent  say  of  Kennedy 
"Yes,  yes,  I  think  it's  all  over."  Cliff  Carter 
went  to  a  hall  vending  machine,  brought 
black  ooffee  In  paper  cups  for  the  Johnsons. 
Youngblood  phoned  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
Washington  to  order  Secret  Service  guards 
for  the  two  Johnson  daugfcters,  Lynda  Bird, 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
Lucy  Balnes,  a  student  at  Washington's  Na- 
tional Cathedral  School  for  Girls.  As  it 
turned  out,  Lynda  had  gone  to  the  Gover- 
nors  home  In  AusUn  to  be  with  the  Con- 
nally children.  In  Washington,  Lucy  was 
in  her  school  gym  with  tiM  enUre  student 
body,  praying  for  Kennedy.  As  the  Rever- 
end Edward  Schneider,  the  school  chaplain, 
prayed  aloud,  a  wave  of  soba  moved  through 
the  girls  like  a  mocmlag  wind. 

In  minor  surgwy.  Mrs.  Johnson  asked  to 
see  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Connally.  An 
agent  and  Congressman  Bbooks  escorted  her 
through  the  corridor,  marked  in  the  center 
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by  a  foot-wide,  redtUe  atrip.  Ladybird 
found  Jacqueline  Kennedy  In  her  blood- 
stained pink  suit.  They  stood  mutely  In 
grief,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  found  the  look  in 
the  younger  woman's  eyes  almost  unbear- 
able to  witness.  Then  she  went  to  Mrs. 
Connally,  a  friend  for  years.  They  had  been 
together  In  victory  and  defeat  with  their 
husbands,  and  they  embraced  In  that  strange 
mixture  of  companionship  and  sadness  that 
requires  no  words. 

In  the  Johnson  area  of  minor  surgery,  a 
nurse  In  a  blood-spotted  white  uniform  en- 
tered, carrying  two  small  brown-paper  bags. 
These,  she  explained,  were  Governor  Con- 
nally's  clothes.  Under  hospital  regulations, 
someone  had  to  sign  for  them.  "How  about 
his  money?"  asked  Carter.  "It's  at  the 
desk,"  replied  the  nurse.  Carter  signed  the 
slips. 

I?ovember  22,  1963:  1:13  pm.  Agent  Rob- 
erta brought  the  word  from  trauma  room 
1  that  all  had  feared — President  Kennedy 
was  dead.  Roberta,  a  tall  man  of  quick 
speech   and  movementa,  hurried  on: 

"We  don't  know  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  shooting.  We  don't  know,  but  maybe 
It's  part  of  an  overall  plot.  We  need  to  get 
you  back  to  the  plane  and  to  Washington  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  ought  to  leave  at 
once."  f 

Johnson's  mind  harked  back  to  the  Lin- 
coln assassination,  when  conspirators  plot- 
ted to  kill  other  Government  leaders  as  well. 
Johnson  tximed  to  Youngblood.  "What  do 
you  recommend?" 

Youngblood  was  blxmt.  "We  should  eva- 
cuate this  hospital  right  away,  get  on  that 
plane  and  get  beck  to  Washington,"  he  said. 
"We  don't  know  whether  this  Is  one  man, 
two  men.  a  gang,  or  an  army.  The  White 
House  Is  the  safest  place  to  conduct  the 
Nation's  business." 

Thornberry  agreed  with  the  agenta,  but 
Johnson  said  he  first  wanted  an  opinion 
from  Kenneth  OT)onnell  and  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  two  long-time  confidante  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Roberta  hxirried  out,  found 
O'Donnell  and  brought  him  back  to  the  new 
President.  OTtonnell's  face  was  tight  with 
grief.  He  said  simply.  "Mr.  President,  the 
President  is  dead." 

Johnson  gripped  his  arm  wordlessly. 
O'Donnell  told  Johnson  that  he  agreed  with 
the  Secret  Service,  that  Johnson  should 
return  at  once  to  Washington.  Johnson 
asked  him  to  please  call  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  slain 
President.    O'Donnell  nodded  and  left. 

Youngblood  whispered  to  Agent  Johns, 
instructing  him  to  go  get  an  uiunarked  car 
for  a  swift  ride  to  the  airport. 

Johnson  turned  to  Cliff  Carter.  "Get 
Valentl,  Liz.  and  Marie,"  he  said.  "Find 
them  and  get  them  to  the  plane."  Carter 
left  in  search  of  Jack  Valentl,  a  public-rela- 
tions adviser;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter, 
Mrs.  Johnson':s  public-relations  secretary; 
and  Marie  Fehmer,  Johnson's  personal  sec- 
retary. 

At  this  moment,  Johnson  felt  torn.  He  did 
not  want  to  go  before  Mrs.  Kennedy  was 
ready  to  leave  with  the  President's  body, 
but  he  was  being  pressured  to  do  so  by 
everyone.  Conscious  both  of  history  and  of 
political  crltlolsm  that  might  arise  later,  he 
turned  to  his  wife.  "Bird."  he  said,  "why 
don't  you  make  some  notes  on  all  this?" 

Mrs.  Johnson  reached  in  her  purse  for 
notebook  and  pencU.  From  time  to  time 
thereafter,  she  scribbled  her  impressions  of 
evente  on  the  Nation's  Black  Friday.  Un- 
bidden. Thornberry  also  began  making 
'^ot«»— with  the  time  of  various  incldento 
indicated.  Later,  on  the  plane.  Clltr  Carter 
would  dictate  more  notes  to  Marie  Fehmer, 
and  Secret  Service  agenta.  at  Johnaon'a  r»- 
queat,  would  Jot  down  their  own  chronielea. 
AU  theae  later  became  the  baala  ot  the  White 
HOuae  log. 


In  traiuna  room  1.  where  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's body  lay  under  a  white  sheet.  Mal- 
colm Kllduff,  the  aaalstant  pteaa  aecreCary, 
found  O'Donnell.  and  asked  permission  to 
announce  Kennedy's  death  to  the  preaa. 
But  O'Donnell  declined  to  maJce  the  declalon. 
sending  him  Instead  to  the  new  President, 
In  company  with  Agent  Kellerman. 

"Mr.  Prealdent,"  said  Kllduff,  "I  should 
announce  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 
Is  It  all  right  with  you?" 

Johnson  hesitated  a  moment.  "No,  Mav," 
he  said.  "I  think  we'd  better  wait  a  few  min- 
utes. I  think  I'd  better  get  out  of  here  and 
get  back  to  the  plane  before  you  announce 
It.  We  dont  know  whether  this  la  a  world- 
wide conspiracy,  whether  they' are  after  me 
as  weU  as  they  were  after  President  Kennedy, 
or  whether  they're  after  Speaker  McCoricack 
and  Senator  Hatdkn." 

By  law.  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoricack  was  now  next  In  line  for  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency,  followed  by  aged 
Senator  Carl  Hatdzm  of  Arizona,  President 
pro  tern  of  the  Senate.  Kllduff  agreed  to 
withhold  the  announcement  of  Kennedy's 
death  until  after  Johnson  left  the  hoapltal. 
But  the  word  was  already  out,  crucial  or 
not.  At  about  that  time,  a  newspaperman 
walking  past  the  parked  convertible  In  which 
Johnson  rode  to  the  hospital  heard  the  car 
radio  blare:   "The  President  is  dead." 

O'Donnell  retximed  to  help  Johnscxi  get 
ready  to  leave.  But  now  Johnscui  demurred. 
"I  can't  leave  without  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  he 
said. 

"She  won't  leave  without  the  body  •• 
O'Donnell  replied.  "That  will  take  time.  I 
think  you'd  better  go." 

As  Secret.  Service  agenta  moved  out  with 
Johnson,  Congressman  Gonzalb  suddenly 
found  himself  In  a  thronged  corridor  with 
two  paper  sacks.  One  contained  Governor 
Connally's  panta,  shirt,  and  socks;  the  other 
his  blood-stained,  bullet-pierced  coat.  ClifT 
Carter  had  thrust  them  on  the  Congreasmaa 
when  he  left  to  roimd  up  other  Johnson 
aides.  In  trauma  room  1,  Gonzalez  saw 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  sitting  alone  and  desolate,  the 
blood  of  her  husband  still  caking  her  gloves 
pink  suit,  and  left  stocking. 

GoNZALB  thought  of  a  boyhood -learned 
line  from  "Rimas."  by  the  19th-oentury 
Spanish  poet,  Gustavo  Adolfo  B^CQuer.  In 
English,  It  translates  roughly  as:  "Oh  God 
how  alone  the  dead  are  left."  He  thought 
of  the  abrupt  transfer  of  the  panoply  of 
Presidential  power,  and  soon  he  was  walking 
In  a  daze  toward  the  exit,  still  clutchlne  the 
paper  bags. 

(At  thU  moment  in  Washington's  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senate  Rules  C(»nmlttee 
staff  Investigators  were  qul^dng  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  Maryland  Insurance  agent.  In 
secret  session.  Reynolds  was  giving  Infor- 
mation that  linked  Lyndon  Johnson  to  a 
phase  of  the  explosive  Bobby  Baker  case.  A 
staff  member  left  the  room  for  a  moment 
heard  that  Kennedy  was  dead,  returned' 
without  disclosing  the  news.  Reynolds  kept 
talking— unaware  that  the  man  he  was  dis- 
cussing was  now  the  President.) 

Youngblood  hurrted  Johnson  out  the 
emergency  doorway.  Mrs.  Earle  CabeU.  wife 
of  the  Dallas  mayor,  saw  Johnson  completely 
surrounded  by  Secret  Service  men.  She 
realized  with  a  start  then  that  the  rumors 
were  true — ^Kennedy  was  deckd. 

Johnson  was  propeUed  Into  a  waiting  un- 
marked four-door  sedan  that  belonged  te 
Dallas  PoUce  Chief  Jesse  B,  Curry.  With 
Youngblood.  Johnson  got  In  the  back  seat 
Thornberry  sat  in  front  with  the  chief,  whe 
was  to  drive.  Three  agenta  and  Gongraas- 
man  Brooks  were  to  foUow  with  Mrs.  John- 
son in  another  car. 

"Chief,"  said  Youngblood.  "go  as  fast  as 
you  can,  but  avoid  the  routes  we  came  over 
if  poaslble." 

As  the  ear  started  fc»-ward.  a  man  waved 
trom    the    sidewalk.    "Walt    for    me,"    he 
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who  cotild  swear  him  in?    Kennedy  promised 
to  flnd  out  and  call  back. 

Kennedy  called  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral 
Nicholas  da  B.  Katsenbaeh.  who  was  at  his 
desk  in  the  Josttoe  Department.  Katsenbaeh 
aald  any  oOear  empowered  to  administer  a 
Federal  oath  oould  offldate.  Kennedy  relayed 
this  information  to  Jc^mson  in  Air  Force 
One. 

November  22, 1963 :  2 :  16  p m.  Johnson  de- 
cided to  try  Federal  District  Judge  Sarah  T. 
Hughes,  an  old  political  supporter.  A  call 
was  put  through  to  U.S.  District  Attorney  H. 
Barefoot  Sandm,  who  said  be  would  try  to 
Teach  her.  He  did.  at  2:15  p.m.  She  had 
Just  reached  home  from  the  Trade  Biart. 
where  she  had  been  among  those  awaiting  the 
speech  that  Kennedy  never  delivered.  She 
said  she  could  get  to  the  airport  In  10  min- 
utes. The  67-year-old  Judge  got  in  her  red 
sports  car  and  drove  to  Love  Field.  On  the 
way,  she  realized  she  had  no  copy  of  the  con- 
stitutional oath,  and  she  decided  to  make  do 
with  what  she  could  remember  of  it. 

Meanwhile.  Cliff  Carter  called  Katzenbach 
in  Washington  to  get  the  text  of  the  con- 
stitutional oath.  Katzenbach  already  was 
studying  his  annotated  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  he  flipped  to  the  tab  marked 
"Presidency,"  then  dictated  to  Marie  Pehmer. 
Jack  Valenti  read  tMck  the  copy  to  Katzen- 
bach for  a  check  on  accuracy. 

Now,  Mrs.  Kennedy  arrived  at  the  plane. 
The  casket  with  her  husband's  body  was 
brought  aboard  by  three  devoted  aides, 
helped  by  Secret  Service  agents.  The  burden 
was  placed  In  the  after  compartment,  not 
far  frcun  where  Johnson  sat.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  seated  herself  near  the  cofBn.  The 
chill  of  death  was  upon  Air  Force  One. 

While  waiting  for  Judge  Hughes,  Johnson 
sununoned  CDonnell  and  O'Brien.  The 
two  loyal  aides  of  President  Kennedy  noted 
that  Johnson  was  not  sitting  in  the  Kennedy 
chair,  but  at  the  card  table  across  the  aisle. 
Johnson  said  that,  as  repugnant  as  It  might 
be  In  this  mommt  of  sorrow,  they  must 
begin  to  act.  They  must  quickly  show  the 
NaUon  and  the  world  the  basic  continuity 
of  the  U.S.  Government — a  theme  he  was  to 
stress  throughout  the  arduous  days  ahead. 
"You  can't  disrupt  the  Institutions  of  this 
country  with  an  assassin's  bullet,"  was  the 
way  Johnson  put  it  then.  He  leaned  to- 
ward the  two  stricken  men. 

"The  Constitution  is  putting  me  In  the 
White  Hoiise."  Johnson  said  to  them,  "but 
there's  no  law  that  says  you've  got  to- stay 
there  with  me.  But  I  need  your  help — badly. 
And  not  Just  now,  but  from  now  on  In." 

He  said  CDonnell  and  O'Brien  were  the 
two  chief  symbols  of  Kennedy's  authority, 
and  they  must  remain  with  him  for  an 
orderly  and  imited  transition.  The  two  men 
assured  him  they  would  stay  as  long  as 
needed.  O'Brien  was  amazed  at  Johnson's 
composure,  his  delicate  balancing  of  compas- 
sion for  the  Kennedy  group  with  the  de- 
cisiveness required  for  new  leadership. 

Johnson  drank  water  and  caff  ein -free 
coffee.  At  the  gates  of  Love  Field,  Judge 
Hughes  was  halted  by  police  until  a  motor- 
cycle man  went  to  the  Presidential  plane  to 
conflrm  her  story.  Then  she  got  an  escort 
across  the  field. 

In  the  plane,  the  Judge  embraced  the 
Johnsons,  old  friends  of  the  Texas  political 
wars. 

They  were  ready  for  the  ceremony.  John- 
son asked  KUduff  If  the  press  should  be 
admitted.  Kllduff  said  yes,  and  brought 
three  newsmen  aboard  as  pool  representa- 
tives. About  30  people  crowded  into  the 
small  Presidential  cabin.  It  was  hot.  stuffy, 
humid.  There  was  a  moment  of  uncertain 
waiting.  Then  Mrs.  Kennedy  entered,  blood 
still  streaking  her  suit  and  left  stocking. 
Breaths  were  held,  not  a  word  was  said. 
Her  large  eyes,  mirroring  shoclc  and  be- 
wilderment, roved  over  the  crowd.  Johnson 
drew  her  gently  to  his  left  side,  placed  Mrs. 
Johnson  on  his  right.     Judge  Hughes  stood 


before  him  with  Marie  Pehmer 's  typewritten 
copy  of  the  oath.  Jolinson  sipped  a  glass  of 
ice  water. 

Then  he  spoke  to  Army  Capt.  Cecil 
Stoughton,  the  White  House  photographer 
and  the  only  cameraman  aboard.  "We've 
got  everybody  in  now."  said  Johnson,  "is 
this  all  right?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Stoughton,  motioning  with 
his  hand,  "youll  have  to  move  back  Just  a 
bit." 

Stoughton  began  shooting  the  first  of  nine 
black-and-white  pictures  with  a  60-mllli- 
meter  camera  with  extra-wide-angle  lens  and 
fiash  attachment.  KildulT  started  the  plane's 
tape  recorder.  Judge  Hiighes's  hand  holding 
the  oath  trembled.  Just  then,  Larry  O'Brien 
gave  her  a  small  Bible.  It  had  been  thrust 
into  his  hand  by  Sgt.  Joseph  Ayres,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  plane  crew,  who  had  found  It  in 
a  cream-colored  ease  resting  on  the  book- 
shelf beside  John  Kennedy's  bed. 

November  22.  1968:  2:38  p.m.  Judge 
Hughes  held  out  the  Bible.  Johnson  placed 
his  left  hand  on  it  and  raised  his  right  hand 
He  repeated  after  the  Judge:  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  falthf uUy  execute  the  office 
of  Presldeat  of  the  United  Staites.  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  abiUty.  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Of  her  own  volition,  although  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Constitution.  Judge  Hughes 
added :  "Bo  help  ma  God." 
Johnson  repeated:  "So  help  me  God." 
Johnson  kissed  Mrs.  Kennedy  softly  on  the 
cheek  and  whispered,  "You're  so  brave  to  do 
this,  and  ni  ever  be  grateful  to  you."  He 
turned  and  klaaed  his  wife,  then  embraced 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln.  Kennedy's  personal 
secretary.    The  crowd  began  to  dlQ)erse. 

"I^t's  get  this  piane  back  to  Washington," 
said  Johnson  firmly.  Moments  later,  the 
great  Jet  engines  began  their  ear-shattering 
whine.  Ooloosl  SwlBdal,  with  Lt.  Col.  Lewis 
Hanson  as  his  copilot,  taxied  toward  the 
runway.  Ttom  wheels  left  the  ground  at  2:47 
pjn.,  Dallas  time.  G^wlndal  cruised  north- 
east at  normal  high  speed,  but  gained  time 
because  the  four  ground  radar  control  sta- 
tions passed  him  over  the  airways  at  top 
priority.  He  would  have  reached  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  in  2  hours  5  minutes,  but  he 
slowed  down  near  the  end  to  avoid  landing 
before  the  scheduled  6  pjn.  Washington 
time.  TTius.  the  fiight  took  2  hours  13 
minutes. 

As  the  plane  left  the  runway  in  Dallas, 
Johnson  switched  on  the  TV  set  in  the  Presi- 
dential cabin.  He  feit  out  of  touch  with  the 
world.  But  the  picture  was  bliured.  and 
he  had  to  wait  unUl  later  for  good  reception. 
Sitting  with  Mrs.  Jodinson,  he  called  Mrs. 
Rose  Kennedy,  mother  of  the  slain  President, 
at  the  Kennedy  compound  in  Hyannls  Port 
on  Cape  Cod.  When  the  phone  was  an- 
swered, he  aald,  "I  wish  to  speak  to  the 
President's  mother."  He  got  Mrs.  Kennedy 
on  the  line,  but  the  connection  went  bad. 
and  he  had  to  hang  up  and  try  again.  The 
second  time,  the  reception  was  good. 

"Mrs.  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "I  wish  to  God  I 
oould  do  something  to  help  you."  Then  he 
choked  with  emotion  and  handed  the  phone 
to  his  wife.  "Here's  Lady  Bird."  he  said 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  she  said,  "we  feel  as 
though  our  hearts  had  been  cut  out."  She 
paxised.  "But  all  of  \u  must  remember  how 
fortunate  the  Nation  was  to  have  had  your 
son  as  long  as  it  did." 

"Thank  you.  Lady  Bird,"  said  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Then  the  President  called  Mrs.  Nellie  Con- 
nally  at  Parkland  Hospital.  Both  of  the 
Johnsons  talked  to  her  and  learned  that 
Governor  Connally  had  a  good  chance  to  pull 
through.     But  he  was  stlU  to.  surgery. 

Johnson  turned  quickly  to  the  tasks 
ahead.  He  summoned  the  three  TMus  Con- 
gressmen and  his  aids,  began  ticking  off 
what  needed  to  be  dons.  He  wanted  three 
men  to  meet  him  at  Andrews,  aihare  the  hell- 
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copter  ride  to  the  White  House  and  teief 
him  on  current  world  trouble  spots:  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  McGeorge 
Bimdy.  White  House  National  Security  As- 
sistant. He  wanted  to  meet  the  Cabinet 
and  legislative  leaders  that  night.  He 
wanted  certain  calls  lined  up.  He  wanted  to 
prepare  a  statement  to  read  at  Andrews. 
Mrs.  Johnson  made  notes  as  he  talked. 

Some  of  his  wishes  could  not  be  met. 
He'd  forgotten  that  Rusk  and  five  other 
Cabinet  officers  were  over  the  Pacific  on 
a  mission  to  Tokyp.  Their  plane  was  turn- 
ing back  now,  but  would  not  land  in  Wash- 
ington for  many  hours.  The  Cabinet  meet- 
ing was  reset  for  Saturday  morning.  There 
were  phone  calls  to  Walter  Jenkins,  John- 
son's trusted  aid  in  Washington.  Bill 
Moyers,  O'Brien,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Chester  V. 
Clifton,  Presidential  military  aide,  all  took 
a  hand  in  arranging  the  meetings  over  the 
planes  phone.  Valenti  and  Mrs.  Carpenter 
helped  work  on  Johnson's  statement,  which 
he  scribbled  on  the  plane's  stationery.  Marie 
Fehmer  typed  it. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  reminded  Mrs.  Johnson 
that  she  too  would  have  to  say  something 
In  Washington.  "Well,  I  Just  feel  as  though 
there's  been  a  dreadful  nightmare,  and  some- 
how we  must  have  strength,"  said  the  Pirpt 
Lady. 

"Then  that's  Just  what  you  should  say," 
said  Mrs.  Carpenter,  making  a  note  of  the 
remark. 

Johnson,  downing  more  cups  of  caffeln- 
free  coffee,  mused  aloud  to  his  friends  about 
the  dilemma  facing  him.  In  the  next  few 
hours,  he  had  to  show  the  wOTld,  especially 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  that  U.S.  leadership  con- 
tinued with  firm  resolve.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  do  anything  that  would  ap- 
pear to  intrude  on  the  bottomless  sorrow  for 
President  Kennedy.  It  was  a  hairline  to 
tread.  "Its  the  Kremlin  that  worries  me  " 
he  said.  "It  can't  be  allowed  to  detect  a 
waver  or  a  bit  of  hesittmcy.  Khrushchev  is 
a  man  of  qvdck  and  short  memories  and 
he's  asking  himself  right  now  what  kind  of 
a  man  I  am.  He's  got  to  know  he's  dealing 
with  a  man  of  determination,  anxious  for 
peace,  but  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  his 
Nation." 

There  was  also  economic  concern  after 
the  market  collapse.  The  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  were  preparing 
statements  designed  to  stiffen  confidence  and 
forestall  any  nzlnous  speculation  against  the 
dollar.  Johnson  had  to  be  brought  abreast 
of  these  moves. 

While  the  new  President  worked,  Mrs 
Kennedy  maintained  her  vigil  beside  the 
casket  In  the  rear  compartment,  Just  a  few 
feet  away.  With  her  sat  her  husband's  de- 
voted friends  and  aids.  O'Brien,  O'Donnell 
and  Dave  Powers.  She  consoled  them.  "You 
were  with  him  at  the  start  and  you're  with 
him  at  the  end."  she  said.  They  winced  to 
realize  that  it  was  a  frail  young  woman  who 
was  comforting  the  supposedly  tough  Irish 
politicians  frcMn  Massachusetts. 

With  Johnson,  there  was  still  the  matter  of 
security.  He  told  Youngblood  that  after 
anding  by  helicopter  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  he  would  go  to  the  Vlce-Presldentlal 
Office  in  the  Executive  Office  BuUdlng  across 
the  street,  then  later  to  hie  home.  The  Ehns 
in  the  Spring  Valley  section  of  Washing- 
ton Youngblood  protested.  "We  want  you 
in  the  White  House,"  he  said.  "That's  the 
best  place  to  protect  you,  Mr.  President." 

"That    would    be    presumptuous    on    my 
part. "  said  Johnson.    "I  won't  do  it  " 

"Well,  my  Job  is  to  think  first  of  security  " 
I  realize  that,"  replied  Johnson,  "but  you 
can  protect  The  Elms  too.  can't  you?" 

Youngblood  said  they  could,  and  so  It  was 
settled.  Johnson  would  not  stay  at  the 
White  House  that  night.  Agent  Johns  called 
Washington  and  had  Johnson's  regular 
phones   at  his  home   disconnected.     Three 
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numbers  were  in  the  directory,  and  the  agent 
could  envisage  the  phones  ringing  con- 
stantly. All  lines  now  were  channeled 
through  the  White  House  switchboard. 

The  landing  at  Andrews  poaed  a  ix-oblem. 
Johnson  decided  that  in  the  first  few  hours, 
the  new  administration  had  to  operate  in  a 
goldfish  bowl  to  give  the  Nation  confidence. 
He  got  word  to  Andrew  Hatcher,  assistant 
press  secretary  at  the  White  House,  to  permit 
normal  full  press  coverage.  "I  want  the 
world  to  know,"  Johnson  told  his  aids,  "that 
while  the  leader  has  fallen,  the  Nation  isn't 
prostrate." 

When  the  sleek  blue-and-whlte  Presiden- 
tial transport  rolled  to  a  halt  at  An^ews,  the 
casket  had  to  be  transferred  to  an  ambulance 
before  a  nationwide'  TV  audience.  Then 
Johnson  had  to  speak  his  piece,  standing 
bareheaded  in  the  night  air  before  the  glar- 
ing arc  lights.  He  read  67  words  from  a  small 
white  card : 

"This  Is  a  sad  time  for  all  people.  We  have 
suffered  a  loss  that  cannot  be  weighed.  FV>r 
me.  It  is  a  deep  personal  tragedy.  I  know  the 
world  shares  the  sorrow  that  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  family  bear.  I  will  do  my  t>est.  That 
is  all  I  can  do.  I  ask  for  your  help — and 
Gods." 

November  22,  1963,  6:17  p.m.  As  Ken- 
nedy's body  rolled  toward  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital,  Johnson  climbed  into  the  Presiden- 
tial helicopter  with  McNamara,  Bundy,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Liz  Carpenter  and  several  aids 
rode  with  them  in  this  first  of  three  copters. 
They  landed  on  the  back  lawn  of  the  White 
House  at  6 :  17  p.m. 

"Liz."  said  the  President,  "you  go  with 
Lady  Bird  and  help  her  all  you  can." 

Mrs.  Johnson  rode  in  a  limousine  to  The 
Elms,  where  more  than  100  reporters  waited. 
She  made  a  brief  statement  that  she  had  pre- 
pared on  the  plane,  then  walked  up  the  steps, 
to  be  embraced  by  her  daughter  Lucy.  She 
called  Lynda  in  Austin,  then  went  Into  the 
kitchen  to  supervise  the  cooking  of  a  fried- 
chicken  dinner, 

Johnson  walked  from  the  helicopter  to 
the  White  House  situation  room,  where 
Bundy  and  Intelligence  cheers  briefed  him 
before  a  large  map  of  the  world.  Then,  under 
guard,  he  walked  across  the  street  to  his  old 
Vice  Presidential  office.  No.  274,  in  the  an- 
cient, baroque  Executive  Office  Biiilding. 
which  U.  S.  Grant  once  called  a  mixture  of 
all  the  architectures  of  Europe." 

At  his  desk.  Johnson  wrote  two  longhand 
letters,  one  to  Caroline  Kennedy  and  one  to 
John.  Jr.,  the  now-fatherless  children  of  the 
slain  young  President.  A  flurry  erf  appoint- 
ments and  phone  calls  followed.  At  6:55,  he 
met  with  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harrlman  and  Senator  J.  Woaiam  Pulbricht 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

At  7:05,  he  got  a  call  from  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  At  7:10,  he  called  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  At  7  29  he 
called  Sargent  Shrlver.  Peace  Corps  Director 
and  the  dead  President's  brother-in-law. 

November  22,  1963.  7:40  p.m.  He  met  with 
the  congressional  leaders  and  repeated  what 
he  had  been  saying  to  others.  He  needed 
their  help.  They  must  unite,  present  one 
face  to  the  world,  forego  party  differences  for 
awhile. 


complimented  the  stock  exchange  for  any- 
thing in  a  long  while." 

At  8:06,  he  met  with  three  aides  and  ate  a 
bowl  of  soup,  his  flrst  food  since  breakfast. 
He  received  a  telegram  from  Senator  Ya«- 
BOROUGH.  with  whom  he  had  been  at  odds. 
It  pledged  imlty  among  feuding  Texas  Dem- 
ocrats. 

At  9  pjn.,  he  was  driven  home,  a  15-mln- 
ute  ride.  In  the  big  house  that  he  had  pur- 
chased from  party  hostess  Perle  Mesta. 
Johnson  embraced  his  wife  and  daughter, 
then  faced  a  situation  familiar  to  millions 
of  late-working   husbands. 

"I've  got  some  fried  chicken  for  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

"Darling."  he  said.  "I  should  have  called 
you  from  the  office.  I  had  something  to  eat 
there." 

He  seated  himself  In  a  special  chair  de- 
signed for  him  by  Dr.  Janet  Travell,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  physician.  (Johnson  had 
consulted  Dr.  Travell  about  a  back  ailment 
In  1962.  She  had  also  ordered  a  slight  build- 
up of  his  right  heel.)  He  relaxed  now  with 
old  friends:  Dr.  Willis  Hurst,  Emory  Univer- 
sity heart  specialist.  Mr.  and  Mfs.  Horace 
Busby,  Valenti,  Moyers,  and  Carter.  But  it 
wasn't  quite  the  same — and  never  would  be 
again.  He  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  now,  and  even  his  old  friends  exhib- 
ited an  unfamiliar  restraint,  a  deference,  an 
added  bit  of  courtesy.  As  they  sat  in  the 
terrace  room,  with  its  high  windows,  he 
chatted  about  the  day's  events  and  what  lay 
ahead.  Once,  while  sipping  a  glass  of  low- 
calorie  orange  Juice,  he  noted  the  photo- 
graph of  another  Texas,  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  Sam  Ray  burn,  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Ray  burn  had  been  his  political  men- 
tor for  almost  30  years,  had  been  at  his  side 
In  Los  Angeles  when  he  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  nomination 
He  raised  his  glass  to  the  picture. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  sure  wish  you  were 
here  tonight."  In  another  man,  it  wo\ild 
have  been  considered  a  flight  of  histronics. 
but  his  old  friends  knew  how  intensely  Lyn- 
don Johnson  wished  that  Mr.  Sam  were  there 
to  give  him  comfort  and  advice. 

His  daughter  Lucy  came  to  the  room,  took 
her  father's  hand  and  said  three  words 
aloud:  "I  love  you."  Then  they  whispered 
together  for  a  minute  or  so  while  his  friends 
looked  away. 

At  one  point.  Johnson  asked  for  Secret 
Service  Chief  James  J.  Rowley,  who  was  sit- 
ting with  other  agents  in  an  adjoining  room. 
"Jim,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  how  your 
shop  operates,  but  Youngblood  deserves 
something — a  decoration,  a  promotion  or 
whatever  you  do.  He  was  great.  If  Id  been 
m  his  spot,  I  don't  think  I'd  have  had  the 
nerve  to  knock  the  Vice  President  to  the 
floor." 

Once  the  TV  set  was  turned  on,  but  the 
first  pictures  were  of  Jack  Kennedy  playing 
with  his  children  at  Hyannls  Port  in  happier 
days. 

"Oh.  God,  no,"  said  Johnson,  "I  can't  take 
that.     Not  now." 


He  tried  to  reach  Herbert  Hoover,  but  the 
ailing  former  President  was  already  asleep 
He  talked  with  Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy 
younger  brother  of  President  Kennedy;  with 
Speaker  McCormack;  with  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee;  with  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

A  call  to  Keith  Funston.  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  provided  the 
only  humor  in  the  long  ordeal.  He  thanked 
Funston  for  closing  the  exchange.  "Thanks, 
Mr.  President,"  said  Funston.    "Nobody  haa 


So  they  turned  to  another  channel,  and 
later  Johnson  was  wryly  amused  at  pictures 
of  his  early  life.  But  he  soon  tired  of  tele- 
vision and.  for  a  long  while,  he  Just  sat  and 
talked  quleUy  with  his  friends.  Finally, 
after  midnight.  Johnson  bade  the  others  good 
night  and  went  up  to  his  room.  Carter. 
ValenU,  and  Moyers  were  to  stay  the  night! 
and.  after  a  few  minutes,  they  too  retired  to 
their  separate  bedrooms.  Each  man  was  Just 
unbuttoning  his  clothes  when  the  room 
phone  rang.  It  was  the  President.  "Come 
on  to  my  room."  he  said.  "I  want  to  Ulk 
to  you." 

Each  man  redressed  and  walked  to  the 
master  bedroom,  with  its  beige  paneling,  its 
paintings  of  Texas  scenes  by  Porfiro  Salinas 
and  its  French -provincial  furniture.  A  TV 
set  faced  the  bed.  but  it  was  not  on.  John- 
son was  in  bed  in  his  pajamas,  propped  up 
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Not  only  the  Farm  Belt  prestige  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  but  the  effectiveness  of  oft- 
rebuffed  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  ride 
on  qxilck  congressional  approval  of  the  cot- 
ton-wheat bill. 
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OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSfc  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesi  ay,  March  11, 1964 
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Panama  Canal  Gisis:   Glib  Correspoad- 
entt  Have  No  Solntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
studies  of  Interoceanie  canal  history  and 
problems.  I  long  ago  learned  that,  when 
grave  crises  over  the  Panama  Canal  oc- 
cur, the  ensuing  public  interest  tends  to 
follow  a  general  pattern  that  unfolds  in 
predictable  ways.  The  reasons  that  such 
prophecy  is  possible  are  that  the  under- 
lying questions  involved  relate  to  the 
choice  of  sites  and  types  and  that  all 
proposals  have  advocates  who  compete, 
with  arguments  and  counter-argiiments. 
setting  forth  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  idea. 

Among  the  ideas  that  periodically  re- 
appear as^new"  ideas  for  solving  the 
problems  oT  transisthmian  transit  are 
proposals  for  shiptunnels  through 
mountains  to  afford  greater  security 
from  enemy  atack.  Another  fantastic 
idea  is  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
railroad  to  haul  vessels  overland — an 
idea  as  old  as  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Such 
freakish  proposals  are  stimulated  by 
hysteria  over  "security"  and  "national 
defense"  evoked  by  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear warfare,  causing  many  to  lose  sight 
of  the  prime  purpose  of  a  canal — the 
safe,  convenient,  and  economic  transit 
of  vessels. 

Other  canal  proposals  include  those 
of  modernizing  the  existing  Panama  Ca- 
nal, the  construction  of  a  second  canal 
at  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Panama  Canal  in  the 
Canal  Zone  of  so-called  sea-level  de- 
sign, which  would  require  tidal  locks 
near  the  Pacific  end  where  the  tidal 
range  is  greater  than  that  at  the  At- 
lantic end. 

One  of  the  ridiculous  arguments  used 
against  the  Nicaragua  project  was  that 
barnacles  falling  from  vessels  crossing 
Lake  Nicaragua  would  be  killed  by  the 
fresh  water  of  the  lake,  loosen,  and  even- 
tually fill  up  the  lake.  The  principal 
contention  on  the  part  of  advocates  of 
canals  at  sea  level  was,  and  stiU  Is,  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  a  canal  of 
such  design  could  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  that  I  knew 
all  the  arguments  for  various  canal  pro- 
posals, especially  those  for  a  vast  excava- 
tion Job  in  the  Canal  Zone  known  as 
the  sea-level  project,  but  a  new  one  has 
been  discovered.  Two  young  Washing- 
ton reporters,  Roland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  in  the  February  26.  1964,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  presented  a  delu- 
sive Justification  for  this  proposal:  that 
top  ofDclals  in  Washington  wish  it  con- 


structed in  order  to  eliminate  odious  com- 
parisons between  the  clean,  well-kept 
Canal  Zone  townships  and  "slum  infested 
Panama  City."  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
contribution  to  history  by  these  two  en- 
terprising journalistic  geniuses  who  some 
weeks  ago  visited  Panama  for  a  few  days 
and  suddenly  found  themselves  experts 
on  the  subjecf  of  "ugly  Americans"  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  who,  in  fact,  live  under 
no  better  conditions  in  the  zone  than 
they  would  in  the  United  States  for  those 
of  comparable  education  and  skills. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1964,  under  the  title  of  "Evans 
and  Novak:  A  Plan  for  Panama?"  I 
took  strong  exception  to  a  previous  slan- 
derous attack  by  these  two  writers  on  our 
citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Their  latest 
effusion  does  not  indicate  that  they  have 
learned  anything  of  value  in  the  inter- 
im but.  instead,  that  they  have  become 
increasingly  confused  in  the  wake  of 
their  own  propaganda.  Moreover,  their 
statements  are  so  malicious  and  evince 
such  ignorance  that  I  feel  impelled  to 
comment  again  on  their,  most  recent  ar- 
ticle. 

First,  as  to  "Washington's  prop>osaI 
that  Panamanians  be  placed  on  the 
Canal  Zone  poHce  force  for  the  first 
time."  this  Is  not  an  action  that  can  be 
dismissed  as  "one  small  attempt  at  re- 
form" but  as  a  serious  and  incredible 
breach  of  secttrtty  in  the  lau  enforce- 
ment organization  charged  with  heavy 
responsibilities  for  protecting  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  These  writers  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  Panamanians  to  the  po- 
lice force  would  be  a  "halting  first  step" 
to  "reduce  tensions  in  the  Canal  Zone." 
a  "slow  and  gradual"  process,  and 
"mainly  symbolic."  They  wholly  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  employs 
thousands  of  Pimamanians  in  nonsecu- 
rity  positions  In  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  canal.  The  two  writers 
commend  some  Panamanians  who  were 
loyal  during  the  January  assaults  and 
with  this  I  concur.  They  fall,  however, 
to  disclose  that  some  Panamanian  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
joined  the  mobs  attacking  the  zone;  and 
some  of  them  actually  fired  into  the  zone. 
The  way  to  reduce  tensions  is  not  to 
employ  aliens  without  allegiance  to  our 
country  and  Its  flag  as  defenders  of  law 
and  order  and  protectors  of  the  canal 
but,  according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  George  Washington,  to  put  only 
Americans  on  guard;  that  is  to  say,  only 
U.S.  citizens  whose  Goverrunent  is 
charged  with  responsibility.  If  Panama 
cannot  prevent  Red  Infiltration  and 
leadership  of  Panamanian  mobs  how 
can  it  prevent  Infiltration  of  Panama- 
nians who  might  be  placed  in  security 
positions  in  the  canal  organization?  The 
questions  involved  are  entirely  too  grave 
to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  maudlin 
sentiments  and  I  am  sure  that  the  ap- 
propriation and  investigating  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  would  like  to  know 
who  "in  Washington"  originated  this 
"small  attempt  at  reform." 

Second,  as  to  "colonial  minded  Amer- 
icans" In  the  Canal  Zone  "shouting 
bloody  murder"  against  Panamanians 
being  placed  on  the  Canal  2k>ne  Police 
Force,  I  can  categorlcaUy  state  that  they 
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do  not  have  to  shout  from  the  Canal 
Zone.    The  bizarre  proposal  to  hire  Pan- 
amanians as  members  of  the  police  force, 
which  I  condemned  on  the  floor  of  the 
House     of     Representatives     as    being 
"tantamount  to  treason."   has  aroused 
the  righteous  indignation  of  many  of  the 
most  experienced  officials  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  active  and  retired,  and  vigorous 
patriots,  especially  amcmg  veterans  or- 
ganizations,  all  over  the  Nation,  who 
have  expresed  and  are  still  expressing, 
ther  opposition  to  such  employment  of 
Panamanians  in  the  most  vigorous  terms. 
Third,  in  regard  to  elimination  of  the 
'juxtaposition    of    the    siiick-and-span 
Canal    Zone   with    the   slum   infested" 
areas    of    Panama    City    as    a    "con- 
stant source  of  Irritation,"  these  two 
writers  fall  to  compare  the  degradation 
in  the  slums  of  Panama  City  with  the 
palatial  homes  of  Panamanian  leaders  In 
the  best  parts  of  the  dty.   These  houses 
are  i>alaces  as  compared  to  all  residences 
In  the  Canal  Zone  including  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  which  was  built  during 
the  construction  era  at  Culebra  and  later 
moved  to  Balboa  Heights.    In  view  of 
these  facts,  I  would  ask  If  these  two 
propagandists  are  trying  to  shield  some 
of  their  wealthy  hosts  and  hostesses  in 
Panama  by  comparing  the  tragedies  of 
Panama  with  what  are   nothing  more 
than  wholesome  living  conditions  In  the 
Canal  Zone  necessary  to  attract  and  hold 
skilled  employees  in  canal  service,  which 
are  Indispensable  for  health  In  the  trop- 
ics?   I  would  suggest  that  these  young 
pimdits  study  the  life  of  General  Gorgas 
and  his  work  in  the  Oanal  Zone,  Includ- 
ing the  sanitary  and  health  conditions 
m  Panama  before  and  after  the  U.S 
occupation  of  the  zone. 

Fourth,  as  to  my  being  the  zonians' 
"leading  mouthpiece  mi  Capitol  Hill, 
predictably  protesting  more  shrilly  than 
anybody  else,"  I  am  proud  of  the  part 
that  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  play  in 
this  crucial  matter  and  of  the  vote  of 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—388  to  12— in  support  of  views  that 
I  presented  in  oppositicMi  to  flying  the 
Panama  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone.  I 
knew  that  such  concession  would  prove  a 
veritable  box  of  Pandora's;  and  the  re- 
sults developed  as  predicted. 

Fifth,  with  regard  to  Infiltrating  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Force  with  Panama- 
nians being  a  "reform  supported  by  im- 
portant officials  in  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon,"  I  would 
ask  who,  if  in  fact  any,  are  these  "im- 
portant officials"  and   what   are  their 
qualifications  to  speak  on  the  matter' 
It  took  only  one  Oswald  to  kill  President 
Kerjnedy.      It    would    take    only    one 
trained  infiltrator,  of  which  Panama  now 
has  many  trained  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where, to  blow  up  a  lock.   Why  the  advo- 
cacy of  such  a  stupid  and  dangerous 
practice?     The  United  States  has  suc- 
cessfully protected  the  Panama  Canal 
during  three  great  wars  and  this  was 
done  as  provided  by  law  with  only  U  S 
citizens    in    security    positions.      Who 
would  say  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case    had    aliens    been    employed    in 
security  positions  in  the  canal  organiza- 
tion, especially  since  Panama  became  a 
hunting  ground  for  Reds? 


Sixth,  as  to  the  article's  cleverly  dis- 
guised attempt  to  create  the  impression 
that  a  cleavage  exists  between  Chair- 
man Leonos  K.  SuLLivAk  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee  and  myself,  this 
does  not  Impress  me  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  Impress  her.  Both  she  and  I  are 
harmoniously  working  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  not  for 
any  special  elements  In,  or  on  the  fringes 
of,  our  Government.  For  the  dlstln- 
gushed  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  ,  I  have  nothing 
but  praise. 

Seventh,  concerning  the  Evans-Novak 
plan  to  rotate  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  this  would  be  about  as  ridiculous 
as  rotating  the  employees  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, or  our  vast  civil  service  organiza- 
tions.   What    Is    urgently    needed    are 
more  able,  well-informed,  higher  execu- 
tives in  the  Panama  Canal  organization, 
especially    engineering    and    c«>eratlng, 
who  win  their  promotions  on  the  basis 
of  superior  performance  rather  than  be- 
cause of  an  obsequious  acquiescence  in 
policymaking   decisions   of   luiinformed 
"miners  and  sappers"  in  Washington. 
^    Eighth,  as  to  our  UJ3.  citizens  In  the 
Canal  Zone  being  a  "poUtlcal  pressure 
group"  this  is  one  capacity  that  they  do 
not  possess,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  our  Govem- 
^  ment,  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive, to  take  timely  preventive  actions 
that  could  and  should  have  been  taken 
to  avoid   the  situaticm  that  now   con- 
fronts our  country  at  Panama  and  im- 
perils the  peace  of  the  world. 

Ninth.  In  regard  to  the  assertion  of 
the  two  writers  that  a  canal  at  sea  level, 
which  would  require  tidal  locks,  lateral 
dams,  and  elevated  reservcrirs  on  both 
sides  of  the  main  channel,  would  not 
need  protection,  this  is  not  only  cmn- 
pletely  untrue  but  Is  altogether  naive. 
It  supplies  an  excellent  example  of  the 
danger    of    a    little    knowledge    when 
coupled  with  a  fascile  pen.    Any  true 
statesman  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Panama  Canal 
would  inevitably  consider  the  problem 
in  terms  of  the  gravest  conditions  of  peril 
in  war  as  well  as  peace.    Any  type  of 
canal  that  can  be  constructed  can  like- 
wise be  destroyed.     If  not  defended  in 
time  of  peace,  it  will  be  destroyed  through 
sabotage  and  violence  as  is  evident  from 
the  January  1964  Panamanian  assaults 
If  the  Panama  Canal  is^not  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  Western  "Hemisphere  de- 
fense and  security,  why  has  Soviet  pol- 
icy through  the  years  been  directed,  and 
is  still  so  directed,  toward  the  complete 
liquidation  of  U.S.  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  strategic  waterway?   The  mo- 
ment the  United  States  leaves  the  isth- 
mus,   Communist    revolutionary   power 
would  step  into  the  vacuum.    Let  us  be 
realistic  and  not  be  led  around  as  if  we 
were  a  nation  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  writers  as  Novak 
Evans,  and  their  ilk  in  our  country  their 
employers  and  exploiters,  are  the  prime 
causes  of  much  of  the  trouble  that  has 
developed  in  the  isthmus  because  of  their 
failures  to  write  objectively  and  truth- 
fully. Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  they  have 
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served  as  obvious  tools  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  and  near  our  Government, 
which,  through  the  process  of  erosion  of 
our  rights,  powers,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal,  seek  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  that  strategic 
crossroads  to  the  United  Nations  or  other 
international  body.  Since  this  has  been 
the  long-range  Soviet  objective  since 
1917,  such  articles  on  the  Panama  Canal 
as  those  that  have  been  written  by  Novak 
and  Evans  In  the  Washington  Post  place 
these  two  writers  In  the  position  of  sup- 
porting the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  as 
regards  the  control  of  strategic  water- 
ways. Truly  they  are  the  "ugly  Ameri- 
cans" in  the  Panama  Canal  picture  and 
should  be  so  identified. 
The  indicated  article  follows: 

Gloom  m  Panama 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  hysterical  reaction  set  aS  by  one  small 

attempt  at  reform  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 

raises    doubts    that   tensions    there   can    be 

eased  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Zonians,  the  colonial -minded  Ameri- 
cans who  work  tor  Uncle  Sam  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  shouting  bloody  murder  over 
Washington's  proposal  that  Panamanians  be 
placed  on  the  Canal  Zone  police  force  for  the 
first  time. 

Actually,  no  reform  can  completely  elimi- 
nate the  potential  for  trouble  In  Panama. 
The  Juxtaposition  of  the  spick-and-span 
Canal  Zone  with  slimi-lnfested  Panama  City 
is  a  constant  source  of  Irrltatlcm  that 
periodically  can  be  fanned  Into  violence  by 
Commvmlst  agitators. 

That  Is  why  top  officials  In  Washington  are 
unanimous  In  believing  that  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  lock  canal  vulnerable  to  sabotage, 
must  be  replaced  by  a  sea-level  canal  that 
needs  neither  elaborate  security  |»^cautlons 
nor  a  permanent  American  community  In 
residence.    But  if  work  on  a  sea-level  canal 


begins  now  and  progresses  rapidly  (ail  of 
which  Is  highly  unlikely),  we  stm  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  old  canal  at  least 
untU  1978. 

In  the  interim,  the  United  States  must  try 
to  reduce  tensions  In  the  Canal  Z<Mie.  And 
the  Inclusion  of  30  to  40  Panamanians  on  a 
newly  expanded  police  force  of  about  300 
men  (compared  with  the  present  180)  would 
be  a  halting  first  step. 

First  reactions  to  this  were  encouraging. 
Representative  Lxonob  Sttllivan,  of  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
handling  Canal  affairs,  entered  no  objection 
when  Army  officials  tipped  her  off  In  advance. 
As  soon  as  the  word  was  made  public, 
however,  the  shrieks  of  the  outraged  Zonians 
carried  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was 
inundated  by  telephone  calls  from  the  zone, 
protesting  that  not  even  the  best 
Panamanians  could  serve  two  countries. 

Representative  Daniel  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Zonians'  leading  mouthpiece  on 
Capitol  Hill,  predictably  protested  more 
shrilly  than  anybody  else.  "The  proposal 
raises  serious  questions  as  to  subversives  In 
our  Government,"  Flood  told  the  House. 

And  In  the  zone  Itself  Zonian  spokesmen 
were  adamant  In  private  discussions  with 
Army  officials.  First  they  argued  that  no 
Panamanian  could  be  trusted  with  a  badge 
and  gun.  Then  they  argued  that  no  Pana- 
manian, even  If  trustworthy,  ought  to  be 
made  to  take  up  arms  against  Panamanian 
countrymen. 

Strangely  enough,  some  Zonians  concede 
that  the  zone's  Panamanian  employees 
stayed  loyal  during  the  rioting.  One  electri- 
cal shop  worker  stayed  at  his  poet  round  the 
clock  to  keep  the  locks  operating,  not  even 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

JOE  L  EVINS 


HON. 


IN  THA  HOnS  i  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednest  ay,  March  11. 1964 

Ifr.  EVINS.j  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
I^ndcKi  R  Joi  inson's  first  100  days  in 
oOce  mark  a  :  oomentous  period  in  the 
Uf  e  of  our  Na  ion  axui  It  ai^iropriately 
bas  been  the  s  ibject  of  widespread  an- 
alysts and  evfluatlon  In  the  Nation's 
he  outstanding  contribu- 
tioDS  to  this  St  idy  is  an  editorial  which 
i4>peared  in  tie  March  3  issue  of  the 
CookevlUe  Citls  en. 

The  Cookevile  Citizen  is  one  of  the 
Important  ne^'spapers  of  Tennessee's 
Fourth  Oonsresional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honoi  to  represent.  The  Citi- 
zen's editor  and  publisher,  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  la  a  (eas(xied  observer  of  the 
and  one  of  Tennessee's 
best-known  an|l  most  highly  regarded 
newspapermen. 

Under  unantnous  consent  I  include 
Editor  Harwell  i  editorial  on  the  assess- 
ment (^  Preei(  ent  Johnson's  adminis- 
.  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
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dent  Johnson  In  November,  as  his  rating  on 
foreign  affairs  appears  to  be  the  only  ques- 
tionable one  at  the  moment.  However,  the 
very  fact  that  this  is  listed  as  the  biggest 
worry  may  resxUt  from  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  other  two  fields.  His  record  is  so 
unassailable  that  one  must  look  elsewhere 
for  problems. 

Taking  a  look  at  his  score  on  domestic 
matters,  one  finds  it  impressive  by  any 
standard.  The  major  achievements  are  en- 
actment of  the  tax  cut  bill  and  adoption  of 
a  $97.8  billion  budget  which  was  less  than 
last  year's.  The  first  shows  his  ability  to  get 
congressional  action  the  other  reveals  ex- 
ecutive capacity.  Both  reflect  strong  policies 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  carry  them  out. 

On  further  legislative  matters  he  seems  to 
have  the  situation  well  under  control.  This 
is  true  of  the  most  difficult  of  all,  the  civil 
rights  bill.  He  has  stated  a  vigorous 
policy — "to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  every  American  •  •  •  to  press  forward 
with  legislation,  with  education,  and  with 
action,  until  we  have  eliminated  the  last 
barrier  of  intolerance."  And  he  appears  to 
be  well  on  the  way  to  success  in  this,  too. 

President  Johnson  has  revealed  calm  Judg- 
ment coupled  with  decisive  action  in  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Presidency.  He  has  been  a 
model  of  tact  and  compassion  in  the  per- 
sonal tragedy  of  which  he  was  a  part.  He 
has  adopted,  with  full  credit,  whole  segments 
of  the  Kennedy  program,  and  has  given  them 
support  as  wholehearted  as  though  they 
stemmed  wholely  from  his  own  policy.  He 
has  also  added  Important  programs,  princi- 
pally his  attack  on  poverty  and  its  attend- 
ant ills,  which  have  long  awaited  the  master 
touch  of  a  sympathetic  and  determined  poli- 
tician. 

In  economizing  on  military  spending,  he 
has  taken  a  fOTthrlght  attitude,  even  though 
it  has  made  some  politicians  and  others  un- 
happy. And  he  has  shown  a  sharp  eye  for 
other  economies,  some  of  them  small,  to  be 
sure,  but  understandable.  And  they  add  up. 
In  the  political  sphere,  he  has  shown  the 
master  touch.  He  has  repaired  injured 
friendships,  cemented  old  ones,  made  new 
ones,  and  now  is  high  In  the  esteem  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  the  minorities  and  the  ma- 
jorities, both  rural  and  city  folk  and,  despite 
his  strong  appeal  to  otherners,  he  is  still  as 
solid  as  ever  with  southerners.  While  win- 
ning a  smile  from  millions  who  will  notice 
a  few  extra  bucks  in  their  paychecks  each 
week,  he  seems  to  have  blunted  the  longtime 
GOP  assault  on  Democrats  as  spendthrifts. 
The  one  hope  his  enemies  nurtured — of  ty- 
ing Bobby  Baker  to  his  coetUils — has  fallen 
flat.  As  evidence  of  the  plight  of  his  would- 
be  oppSnents.  Senator  Barby  Goldwateb  last 
week  made  reference  to  the  contest  in  1968 
as  thought  1964  were  already  in  the  bag. 
Which  it  seems  to  be. 

But  lest  President  Johnson  slip  carelessly 
Into  overconfldence,  which  one  in  his  Job, 
especially  If  he  once  won  a  senatorial  race 
by  87  votes,  is  not  apt  to  do.  there  U  the 
world  beyond  our  borders,  which  is  forever 
teeming  with  problems,  most  of  which  plague 
us. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  at  the  moment, 
and  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time,  is  Vietnam. 
We  have  more  than  16,000  military  advisers 
there  and  are  spending  91  million  a  day  keep- 
ing the  war  and  the  national  economy  going. 
There  are  three  alternatives  for  us  there, 
none  of  them  attractive. 

We  could  call  it  quits  and  pull  out;  we 
could  carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam,  Just 
as  their  Communist  guerrillas  are  bringing  it 
South;  we  could  step  up  our  activities  in 
South  Vietnam  itself. 

Weighing  against  a  decision  to  pull  out  U 
the  almost  certain  sequence  that  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  go  Communist,  Amer- 
ica would  suffer  a  devastating  blow  to  its 
prestige,  and  by  the  same  token,  roaring  Red 
China  would  become  the  bully  boy  of  the 
world,  which  it  is  close  to  being  already. 


More  tempting  la  the  next  alternate  of 
sending  forays  Into  North  Vietnam.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Vietnamese  \uider  our  guidance  are 
fighting  a  basically  defensive  war.  The  Red 
Vletcong,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  on  a 
relentless  war  of  assault,  which  means  Viet- 
namese troops  must  be  many  places  if  they 
are  to  stop  the  enemy.  The  big  damper  on 
mounting  an  attack  Into  North  Vietnam  la 
that  Red  China  leaves  no  doubt  that  she 
would  respond  with  troops,  as  she  did  in 
Korea.  And  Russia,  though  having  recently 
refused  to  furnish  military  aid  in  the  war,  has 
let  it  be  known  she  would  do  so  If  the  fight- 
ing spread  northward. 

The  third  alternative,  therefore,  seems 
most  advisable  at  the  moment.  In  that,  as 
in  the  others,  it  is  Irritating  to  find  President 
de  Gaulle  of  France  siding  with  Russia  for  a 
•neutralization"  policy.  This,  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  would  actually  mean  a  Conunu- 
nlst  domination  as  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

There  are  other  problei&s  beyond  our  bor- 
ders— Africa,  Berlin,  the  Arab  world.  And 
there  is  our  old  friend.  President  Ayub  Khan 
of  Paltistan,  who  has  had  billions  from  us, 
telling  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lal  that 
America  Is  losing  prestige  In  the  East  be- 
cause we  will  not  force  India  to  give  Kash- 
mir to  Pakistan.  And  there  Is  our  new  and 
most  detested  enemy,  Stinky  Castro,  still 
blowing  smoke  rings  90  miles  toward  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  also  reminds 
VIS  of  other  problems  to  our  south.  Including 
oiu-  former  protege,  Panama,  which  is  having 
a  presidential  election  this  year,  too. 

If  President  Johnson's  score  is  inconclu- 
sive in  foreign  affairs,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  fault  with  him  at  this  point.  Though 
he  has  been  criticised  by  some  for  speaking 
out  too  soon  on  what  we  Intend  to  do,  for 
Instance,  in  Vietnam,  he  merits  praise  for 
his  restraint  in  the  face  of  many  provoca- 
tions, and  for  not  being  egged  on  by  his 
critics  to  make  rash  moves. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  true,  he  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  building  a  strong  organization 
and  knowing  the  ground  before  he  acts, 
his  score  will  almost  certainly  be  favorable 
in  the  months  to  come.  That,  of  course, 
must  be  hedged  against  events  over  which 
he  can  have  no  control.  But  he  has  already 
revealed  effectiveness  In  foreign  affairs  in 
an  area  on  which  he  Is  well  prepared. 
Mexico.  His  recent  consultations  with  that 
country's  President  have  gone  far  to  cement 
friendship  with  our  next  door  neighbor  to 
the  south,  and  thereby  Impress  any  others 
In  the  hemisphere  who  may  be  Impression- 
able. 

And  that,  as  of  now,  seems  to  add  up  to 
the  L.BJ.  score.  Where  a  mark  has  been 
made.  It  is  preponderantly  favorable.  That 
is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected.  It 
speaks  well  for  America  In  meeting  the 
critical  problems  following  a  President's  as- 
sassination— it  speaks  eloquently  for  the 
man  who  has  led  the  Nation  In  doing  so. 

Incidentally,  there  are  three  other  marks 
that  should  be  noted.  They've  t)een  made 
by  the  ladles  of  the  family — Ladybird,  Linda 
Bird,  and  Lucl  Balnes.  They  are.  without 
doubt,  superlative. 


Leadinf  Citizeas  of  Varioas  Organizations 
Urge  Enactment  of  H.R.  8986,  a  Bill  To 
Increase  Federal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1964 

Mr.    MORRISON.     Mr.   Speaker,    the 
National  Civil  Service  League  released 
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today  statements  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers voicing  strong  support  for  Increasing 
the  compensation  of  U.S.  Cabinet  officers, 
8enat(H-s  and  Representatives,  and  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Specifically,  these 
men  were  commenting  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Federal  Salary  Systems,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  which  submitted  its 
report  to  President  Kennedy  last  year, 
recommending  a  salary  of  $50,000  for 
Cabinet  officers  in  place  of  the  present 
$25,000  maximum,  $35,000  for  Senators 
and  Congressmen  in  place  of  the  present 
$22,500  level,  and  $60,000  for  Supreme 
Court  Justices  in  contrast  to  the  present 
$35,000. 

Proposals  for  advancing  top  Govern- 
ment salaries  to  levels  more  commensu- 
rate with  their  responsibilities  are  now 
imder  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
The  Federal  budget  recently  submitted 
by  President  Johnson  included  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

LastTear,  in  connection  with  the  Ran- 
dall study,  the  league  sponsored  a  broad 
survey  embracing  some  400  national 
leaders  in  business,  education,  journal- 
ism, and  the  professions,  which  reflected 
a  strong  consensus  that  salary  levels  for 
Cabinet  officers.  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  seriously  Inadequate  and 
should  be  moved  sharply  upward.  More 
than  half — 52  percent — of  those  par- 
ticipating expressed  judgment  that  Cabi- 
net members  should  receive  annual  com- 
pensation of  at  least  $50,000  or  higher. 
Just  about  half  were  in  favor  of  at  least 
$35,000,  or  an  even  higher  level,  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  It  may  be 
noted  that  congressional  salaries  have 
not  been  adjusted  since  1955. 

According  to  Bernard  L.  Gladieux. 
chairman  of  the  league:  "The  league 
stands  for  efficiency,  quality,  and  econ- 
omy in  the  public  service.  It  actively 
supports  all  measures  designed  to  Im- 
prove public  management  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  Government  by  better  ad- 
ministration. However,  fair  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  top  policy  and 
managerial  posts  is  prerequisite  to  an 
efficient  and  responsive  governmental 
system.  The  league  Is  convinced  that 
our  national  leadership  Is  seriously  un- 
derpaid for  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Current  pay  levels  do  not  recognize  the 
heavy  weight  of  their  responsibility  and 
do  not  represent  equity  in  terms  of  ad- 
vancing national  salary  standards. 

"The  results  of  last  -year's  survey,  the 
statements  released  today,  and  the  many 
other  expressions  of  citizen  opinion  di- 
rected to  the  League  indicate  the  public 
generally  is  coming  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  appointment  or  election  to  high 
office  should  not  be  limited  preponder- 
antly to  those  who  can  afford  to  make 
substantial  monetary  sacrifice  for  the 
privilege  of  public  service." 

The  statements,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  follow: 

Ralph  E.  Ablon,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, Ogden  Corp. : 

As  a  businessman  and  as  a  citizen,  I 
strongly  support  the  reconunendatlons  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  League  concerning 
Increased  salaries  for  Cabinet  officers.  Sena- 
tors and  Congreesmen,  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  •  •  •  increasing  salaries  to  levels 


more  oonxmenauzato  with  their  reeponslblli- 
tiea  for  the  welfaxv  and  security  of  the 
Nation  will  have  two  major  effects  on  our 
gorexnmental  operatloms.  First,  supertcM- 
men,  regardleaa  ot  their  personal  wealth,  will 
be  more  readily  attracted  to  public  service. 
Second,  and  even  more  critical,  superior  pub- 
lic senrants,  once  attracted  to  Government 
rolee,  are  more  likely  to  stay  on  their  jobe  as 
long  as  they  are  needed  Instead  of  as  long 
as  their  savings  hold  out.  (Complete  state- 
ment la  attached.) 

Wlnthitv  W.  Aldrich,  board  of  direc- 
tors, Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. : 

It  has  been  my  conviction  for  a  very  long 
time  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  other  high  of- 
ficials of  the  Oovemment  have  been  Inade- 
quate when  compared  with  the  salaries  of 
similar  office  iKdders  in  large  State  and 
municipal  goveriunents.  Moreover,  the  com- 
petition of  our  business,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  corporations  for  men  of  out- 
standing ability  has  made  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  attract  qualified  individuals  Into 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
believe  that  the  recommendations  i&ade  by 
the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Systems 
to  Congress  over  a  year  ago  were  no  more 
than  adequate  to  Insure  the  payment  of 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  vital  respon- 
sibilities assumed  by  these  officials.  (Com- 
plete statement  is  attached.) 

John  D.  Biggers,  chairman,  finance 
committee,  Libbey-Owens-Pord  Glass 
Co.: 

In  general,  I  believe  that  these  important 
Government  officials  should  receive  salaries 
conunensvutite  to  those  they  could  earn  In 
private  business  or  professions.  These  men 
in  Goverzunent  hold  very  important  positions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the 
lives  of  lU  people.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
expect  them  to  make  serious  financial  sacri- 
fices when  asked  to  leave  private  life  and 
accept  Government  service. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman.  United 
States  Steel  Corp.: 

First-rate  people  do  not  accept  public  serv- 
ice exclusively  for  the  pay  It  offers.  Public 
service  should  be  In  part,  but  not  In  un- 
reasonable part.  Its  own  reward.  It  would 
be  a  sad  day  for  America  If  men  and  women 
were  no  longer  willing  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice In  order  to  serve  in  high  office  of  govern- 
ment •  •  •.  But  we  Americans.  I  am 
afraid,  have  been  abusing  a  good  thing.  We 
have,  for  too  long,  been  expecting  too  much 
for  too  little  from  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  •  •  • .  Despite  the  pressures  of  infla- 
tion, the  salaries  of  these  officers  have  lagged 
far  behind  those  of  people  in  other  walks  of 
life  •  •  •.  So  I  believe  that  the  Increases 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Federal  Salary  Systems  shovUd  be  enacted  in- 
to law. 

Harold  Boeschenstein.  chairman, 
Owens-CoiTiing  Fiberglas  Corp.: 

We  cannot  expect  men  of  proven  ability  to 
uproot  their  lives  and  business  or  profes- 
sional careers  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
pitHess  glare  of  constant  press  and  congres- 
sional scrutiny  and,  at  the  same  time,  also 
require  a  substantial  reduction  in  their  In- 
come. More  and  more,  this  will  tend  to  con- 
centrate available  talent  into  two  categories: 
those  for  whom  even  Inadequate  ccMnpensa- 
tion  is  more  than  they  can  command  in 
private  life,  and  those  of  independent  means 
for  whom  the  amovmt  of  compensation  is 
relatively  immaterial.  This  Is  a  great  danger 
for  the  future  of  oxir  democratic  process. 

Lucius  D.  Clay,  senior  partner,  Leh- 
man Bros. : 


While  the  honor  of  aerring  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  Congress,  or  In  top  GoTemment  posts 
shoiUd  stUl  be  the  jnlndpal  Incentive, 
salaries  should  be  adequate  and.  In  some 
degree,  compcuuble  with  those  paid  In  the 
business  world,  which  they  are  not  to- 
day •  •  •.  If  we  want  sound  government 
efficiently  administered,  if  we  want  a  Con- 
gress understanding  of  the  complex  society 
In  which  we  live,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
provide  adequate  compensation  which.  In  the 
long  run,  wll>  save  far  more  than  the  extra 
cost. 

John  Cowles,  president,  the  Minneap- 
olis Star  and  Tribune: 

It  seems  quite  plain  that  compensation  for 
top  Jobs  in  the  Federal  Government  has  got 
badly  out  of  line  with  pay  scales  not  only  in 
private  Industry  but  In  State  and  municipal 
governments,  university  and  public  school 
administration  and  faculties,  and  comparable 
activities.  •  •  •  WO'.jire  almost  in  the  posi- 
tion of  asking  private  Individuals,  when  they 
are  appointed  to  such  high  positions,  finan- 
cially to  subeldlxe  the  P^Bderal  Government 
(through  their  acceptance  of  cut-rate  com- 
pensation) at  the  same  time  that  they  take 
on  tremendous  burdens  of  responsibility  on 
the  Nation's  behalf.  And  In  some  cases. 
where  individuals  of  outstanding  talent  lack 
private  financial  souroes,  we  deprive  the  Na- 
tion of  the  services  ol  the  best  men  available 
for  specific  positions.  (Complete  statement 
is  attached.) 

Henry  Ford,  chairman.  Ford  Motor 
Co.: 

Many  able  citizens  have  made  great  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  answer  the  call  to  Govern- 
ment service.  But  the  attrition  has  been 
great  as  these  conscientious  men  and  women 
have  been  forced  to  return  to  their  busi- 
nesses or  professions  to  meet  their  personal 
and  family  obllgaUons.  •  •  •  our  need  for 
excellence  in  Oovemment  must  not  be 
thwarted  by  salaries  which  are  unrealistic. 
If  it  is  essential  that  we  obtain  the  best  men 
in  top  echelons  of  Oovemment — and  it  is — 
it  also  is  essential  that  we  pay  them  ade- 
quately. To  save  money  by  paying  them 
less  is  the  greatest  extravagance  we  could 
commit.  I  believe  that  the  salaries  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems  represent  the  least  we  can 
afford  to  pay  onr  top  officials.  (Complete 
statement  is  attached. ) 

Clarence  Francis,  industrialist: 
We  have  been  blessed  In  the  past  by  having 
excellent  patriotic  citizens  answer  the  call, 
but  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  upward 
adjustments  In  the  salaries  for  top-ranking 
officers.  I  refer  to  the  Cabinet  members,  our 
Senators,  our  Congressmen,  our  Judiciary, 
and  our  t(^>-ranklng  policymaking  civil  serv- 
ants. Commonsense  indicates  that  we  mtist 
attract  capable  men  and  hold  them  in  serv- 
ice. I  am  convinced  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  if  the  compensation  is  real- 
istic. I  therefore  strongly  favor  a  revision 
of  salaries  In  the  top  echelons  of  our  admin- 
istration.   (Complete  statement  is  attached.  | 

G.  Keith  Punston,  president,  New  York 
Stock  Exchange: 

We  cannot  hope  to  solve  the  numerous 
complex  pa-obleme  facing  our  country  today 
unless  men  and  women  of  outstanding  ablUty 
continue  to  be  attracted  to  high-level  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Conse- 
quently, government  salaries  at  top  echelon 
levels  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  talented 
individuals  to  accept  these  poelUons  without 
undue  financial  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

C.  R.  Smith,  president,  American  Air- 
lines : 

It  Is  unfair,  both  to  the  Individuals  con- 
cemed  and  to  our  country,  to  require  com- 
petent men  and  women  to  make  substantial 
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WINTHROP     W.     ALDRICH,    BOARD     OF     DIRECTORS, 
ROCKErELLEK  CENTER.  INC. 

It  tias  been  my  conviction  for  a  very  long 
time  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  Senators.  Congressmen.  Su- 
preme Court  JusUces  and  other  high  officials 
of  the  Government  have  been  Inadequate 
when  compared  with  the  salaries  of  similar 
officeholders  in  large  State  and  municipal 
governments.  Moreover,  the  competition  of 
our  business,  philanthropic  and  educational 
corporations  for  men  of  outstanding  ability 
has  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  at- 
tract qualified  individuals  into  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Government 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary 
Systems  to  Congress  over  a  year  ago  with 
regard  to  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  were  no  more  than 
adequate  to  insure  the  payment  ol  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  vital  responsibilities 
assumed  by  these  offllcals.  Surely  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  general  level  of 
salaries  now  exUting  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government  service.  It  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  pay  Supreme  Court  Justices 
$60,000.  Cabinet  Members  $50,000  and  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  $32,500  per  annum 
as  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Panel 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  if  Senators 
and  Congressmen  were  paid  more  adequate 
salaries,  the  problem  of  conflict  of  interest 
which  appears  to  exist  In  Washington  today 
would  become  much  less  a  matter  of  concern 

ROGER  BLOUGH.  CHAIRMAN,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
CORP. 

Regardless  of  the  many  shades  of  differ- 
ence In  their  political  beliefs,  citizens  Im- 
bued with  concern  for  the  quality  of  their 
National  Government  stand  united.  I  believe, 
on  one  proposition:  The  American  people 
want  first-rate  operation  of  the  three  sep- 
arate but  coequal  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  they  want  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  serve  the  people 
In  the  most  prudent,  efficient  way  possible. 
This  they  want  so  that  our  Government  will 
shine  out  in  the  world  as  vivid  proof  that  our 
system  of  representative  government  con- 
tinues to  work  and  can  adapt,  without  sacri- 
fice of  Its  basic  tenets,  to  swift  and  momen- 
tous  change. 

Good  organizational  structuring  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  can  help  In  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective;  but  attainment  de- 
pends, above  all.  on  first-rate  people  In 
positions  of  foremost  governmental  respon- 
'slblUty.  Plrst-rate  people  do  not  accept  pub- 
lic service  exclusively  for  the  pay  it  offers. 
Public  service  should  be  in  part,  but  not  In 
unreasonable  part.  Its  own  reward  It  would 
be  a  sad  day  for  America  if  men  and  women 
were  no  longer  willing  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices In  order  to  serve  in  high  office  of  Gov- 
ernment 

But  we  Americans.  I  am  afraid  have  been 
abusing  a  good  thing.  We  have,  for  too  long, 
been  expecting  too  much  for  too  little  from 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Even  taking  Into  account  the  public-serv- 
ice factor  I  have  alluded  to.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  salaries  now  provided  for  those 
Important  offices  are  not  commensvirate  ^th 
the  Imperative  need  to  attract  and  to  hold 
first-rate  people.  And  neither,  I  believe,  are 
the  salaries  commensurate  with  the  current 
responslbUltles  Imposed  on  those  offices  In 
a  great  ^^^  growlnig  nation  with  increasing- 
ly complex  governmental  problems,  domes- 
tic and  International. 


Along  with  a  great  many  other  citizens.  I 
am  vitally  interested  in  applying  the  brakes 
to  mounting  Federal  expenditures.  But  I 
believe  this  should,  be  done  by  skillful  ad- 
ministration and  by  retrenchments  of  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  bectMne  too  swollen  or  rlgldl- 
fled  for  efficient  management,  or  placed  the 
Government  In  the  position  of  doing  things 
for  the  people  that  the  people  could  do  bet- 
ter and  more  economically  for  themselves. 
Certainly  It  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice  of  the  principal  officers 
of  our  Government. 

Despite  the  pressures  of  inflation,  the  sal- 
aries of  these  officers  have  lagged  far  behind 
those  of  people  in  other  walks  of  life.  •  •  • 
In  simple  fairness,  therefore,  some  long-over- 
due correction  of  this  situation  should  be 
effected  promptly. 

So  I  believe  that  the  Increases  recommend- 
ed by  the  AdvisdJ-y  Panel  on  Federal  Salary 
Systems  should  be  enacted  Into  law;  I  also 
believe  that  citizens  with  concern  for  the 
quality  of  Government  may  wish  to  make  it 
clear,  through  communications  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  and  to  the  editors 
of  their  newspapers,  that  these  Increases  have 
their  support. 

GEN.  LUCIUS  D.  CLAY,  SENIOR  PARTNER. 
LEHMAN    BROS. 

Federal  Government  embodies  the  most 
complex  administrative  task  ever  undertaken 
by  man.  It  can  be  efficient  only  If  it  at- 
tracts and  holds  top  administrators.  More- 
over our  Congress,  which  demands  the  full 
time  services  of  Its  Members,  likewise  needs 
to  attract  able  men  who  can  serve  unworrled 
by  financial  considerations. 

While  the  honor  of  serving  In  the  Cabinet, 
in  Congress,  or  In  top  Government  posts 
should  stlU  be  the  principal  incentive,  salar- 
ies should  be  adequate  and.  In  some  degree, 
comparable  with  those  paid  in  the  business 
world,  which  they  are  not  today. 

If  we  want  sound  Government  efficiently 
administered;  if  we  want  a  Congress  under- 
standing of  the  comi>leE  society  In  which 
we  live,  we  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  which.  In  the  long 
run,  will  save  far  more  than  the  extra  cost 


I  subscribe,  therefore,  to  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems. 


JOHN     COWLES,     PRESIDENT,     THE     MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR    AND    TRIBUNE 

It  seems  quite  plain  that  compensation  for 
top  Jobs  In  the  Federal  Government — 
Cabinet  members.  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
Senators,  and  Representatives^  heads  of  Im- 
portant agencies,  and  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent—has got  badly  out  of  line  with  pay 
scales  not  only  In  private  Industry  but  in 
State  and  municipal  governments,  university 
and  public  school  administration  ^nd  facul- 
ties, and  comptwable  activities. 

It  Is  surely  a  glaring  anomaly,  for  example, 
when  the  manager  of  a  municipal  power  and 
water  system  Is  paid  more  than  Cabinet 
members  who  manage  Federal  affairs  deal- 
ing in  billions  of  dollars,  more  than  Supreme 
Court  Justices  charged  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  Constitution,  and  almost  twice  as 
much  as  Congressmen  who  make  our  Na- 
tion's laws. 

We  are  almost  in  the  position  of  asking 
private  individuals,  when  they  are  appointed 
to  such  high  positions,  financially  to  subsi- 
dize the  Federal  Government  (through  their 
acceptance  of  cut-rate  compensation)  at  the 
same  time  that  they  take  on  tremendous 
burdens  of  responslblllty^n  the  Nation's  be- 
half. And  In  some  cases,  where  Individuals 
of  outstanding  talent  lack  private  financial 
resovu-ces^  we  deprive  the  Nation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  best  men  available  for  specific 
positions. 

The  ui>grading  of  top  Federal  salaries  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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RKMKT    rOSD,    CHAIKMAK,    rOBD    MOTOB    CO. 

I  have  just  learned  that  your  organization 
(National  ClvU  Servloe  League)  Is  sui^wrt- 
ing  legislation  to  increase  the  salaries  paid 
our  leading  Federal  Government  ofllctala. 
such  as  Cabinet  officers.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  Supreme  Court  Justices.  ^ 

Tou  have  my  heartiest  endorsement  of  this 
effort  and  my  best  wishes  for  success. 

The  security,  the  well-being  and,  Indeed, 
even  the  survival  of  our  Nation  depends  up- 
on the  abilities  of  our  principal  public 
servants.  We  can  have  an  efficient,  well-run 
Government— one  which  provides  the  tax- 
payer with  a  full  measure  of  service  for  his 
tax  dollar — only  if  we  provide  compensation 
to  governmental  leaders  which  will  permit 
Government  to  attract  and  to  hold  the  serv- 
ices of  our  moet  capable  citizens. 

Many  able  citizens  have  made  great  per- 
sonal sacrlflces  to  answer  the  call  to  Gov- 
ernment service.  But  the  attrition  has  been 
great  as  these  conscientious  men  and  wo- 
men have  been  forced  to  rettirn  to  their 
businesses  or  professions  to  meet  their  per- 
sonal   and   family   obligations. 

The  work  of  the  public  servant  will  not, 
and  possibly  should  not,  pay  as  well  as  that 
of  private  dtlsens.  It  seems  proper,  in  our 
society,  that  our  citizens  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. But  we  must  not  expect  them  to 
sacrifice  too  much.  Certainly  we  should  pay 
thm  at  least  enough  to  meet  the  neecssary 
expenses  Incident  to  their  station  In  Govern- 
ment.  To  the  extent  that  we  faU  to  meet 
this  minimum  standard,  we  limit  the  top 
positions  In  Government  to  men  of  private 
means,  and  we  lose  the  services  of  able  men 
whose  life- long  devotion  to  public  service 
has  made  It  Impossible  for  them  to  accu- 
mulate prXvtXe  mesms. 

Our  need  for  excellence  In  Government 
must  not  be  thwarted  by  salaries  which  are 
unrealistic.  If  It  Is  essential  that  we  obtain 
the  best  men  in  top  echelons  of  Govern- 
ment— and  It  Is — It  also  Is  essential  that  we 
pay  them  adequately.  To  save  money  by 
paying  them  less.  Is  the  greatest  extrava- 
gance we  could  commit.  I  believe  that  the 
salaries  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Panel 
on  Federal  Salary  Systems  represent  the 
least  we  can  afford  to  pay  our  top  officials, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  ad<9t  these  recommendations, 

CLAXZNCE    FRANCIS.    INDUSTRIALIST 

I  have  been  advised  that  your  organization 
(the  National  Civil  Service  League)  Is  en- 
gaged in  activities  designed  to  develop  public 
support  for  adequate  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  is  a  worthy  endeavor. 
The  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Amer- 
ican system  is  very  great.  Not  only  are  pro- 
cedures but  principles  involved,  and  any  Job 
analysis  would  Indicate  the  complexities  of 
these  responslbUltles  and  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  positions  indicated  should 
be  delegated  only  to  qualified  men. 

To  assume  these  tasks,  a  man  must  be 
dedicated,  he  must  be  motivated  first  by  a 
compulsion  to  serve.  The  compensation  is 
not  and  should  not  be  the  primary  motive. 
However,  to  ask  any  man  to  serve  for  a  dollar 
a  year,  or  for  an  unreasonably  small  com- 
pensation, is  wrong. 

We  have  been  blessed  In  the  past  by  having 
excellent  patriotic  citizens  answer  the  call, 
but  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  upward' 
adjustments  in  the  salaries  for  top-ranking 
officers.  I  refer  to  the  Cabinet  members,  our 
Senators,  our  Congressmen,  our  Judiciary, 
and  our  top-ranking  policymaking  civil 
servants.  Commonsense  indicates  that  we 
must  attract  capable  men  and  hold  them  in 
service.  I  am  convinced  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  if  the  oompensatlcm  la 
realistic.  I  therefore  strongly  favor  a  re- 
vision of  salaries  In  the  top  echelons  of  our 
administration. 
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SIDNTT    J.    WBNBERO,    PAITNXR,    GOLDMAN, 
8ACBS*00. 

I  have  been  very  much  Interested  and  im- 
pressed with  ths  rep<M^  at  ths  Advisory 
Panti  on  Federal  Salary  Systems.  I  was  in 
Government  service  for  over  S  years  in  World 
War  n  with  the  War  Production  Board  and 
during  the  Korean  crisis  with  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  as  a  $1  a  year  man. 
My  principal  responslbUlty  in  these  organi- 
zations was  the  recruiting  of  top  personnel 
for  these  and  other  Qovernment  organiza- 
tions.   I  believe  I  know  the  problem. 

Low  pay  In  Federal  Government  service  Is 
a  tremendous  handicap  In  securing  the  right 
and  best  men  for  career  service.  I  have 
learned,  whUe  In  Government,  to  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  clvU  servants  In  our 
Government. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Randall  re- 
port on  Federal  compensation.  In  order  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  Federal  workers  It  must 
first  start  at  the  top,  such  as  for  Cabinet 
members,  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
the  Judiciary.  These  salaries  of  the  Cabinet, 
Senators.  Congressmen,  and  Federal  Judges 
are  pitifully  low  for  the  high  responslbUltles 
they  carry. 

I  understand  that  tiie  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  repented 
out  a  bill  granting  some  increases,  but  not 
enough  and  not  what  was  recommended  by 
the  Randall  committee.  I  hope  when  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  and  Senate 
hears  this  matter  that  they  will  restore  the 
salaries  to  more  near  the  Randall  committee 
recommendation,  which  Is  sorely  needed  and 
soon. 

TTie  following  letters  and  a  telegram 
are  in  further  8UiHX>rt  of  this  measure. 
They  are  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  9, 1964. 
Congressman  J.  H.  Morrison, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  urged  Congressmen  to  support 
the  amendment  to  be  proposed  by  you  re- 
lating to  title  m  (Federal  executive 
salaries)  of  HJl.  8986,  the  bUl  to  ad- 
Just  rates  of  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Federal  Government. 
The  amendment  would  raise  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  level  m  to 
level  n,  as  proposed  In  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill,  HJl.  8716. 

The  American  Legion  is  satisfied  that  the 
Morrison  amendment  will  restore  a  proper 
balance  as  between  heads  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  Is  more  In  keeping  with  the  basic 
Intent  of  the  legislation.  As  concM-ns  com- 
parability of  responsibility  It  must  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  'Veterans'  Administration's 
budget  Is  third  highest  among  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  VA  is  the  third  largest  employer 
of  all  departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. The  VA  is.  In  fact,  larger  than  8  of 
the  10  Cabinet  departments,  the  heads  of 
which  would  receive  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  303(a)  of  H.R.  8986, 
or  level  I. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  its  opera- 
tions, there  Is  no  question  In  our  minds  but 
that  level  n  should  &pplj  In  the  case  of  the 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  We 
are  concerned  particularly,  however,  that 
there  be  no  act  of  an  official  nature  that 
would  In  any  way  tend  to  downgrade  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
mission  or  the  Importance  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's position. 

I  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  that  other 
Congressmen  will  Join  with  you  In  thU  effort 
to  retain  a  proper  relationship  among  the 
heads  of  executive  agencies,  and  especially 
as  concerns  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  F.  Folet. 


DiSABUD  AifniCAir  Veterans. 
WasMngUm.  D.C^  March  9, 1964. 
Hon.  J.  H.  MoBSMON, 

VS.  House  of  Bepre»ewtatives, 

Bouse  Offioe  BiMding.  Wa^ington,  B.C. 

Mr  Dkab  Ooksbbsbmak:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  supports  HH.  8986  as  re- 
ported. We  also  support  an  amendment 
wiilch  will  be  offered  by  you  that  wUl  move 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  from 
level  3  to  level  2  and  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tors from  level  4  to  level  3. 

We  feel  that  this  grade  advancement  Is 
Justified  since  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  the  third  largest  budget  and  is  the  third 
largest  employer  In  the  United  Stetes.  It 
also  administers  the  largest  medical  and  hos- 
pital program  as  weU  as  the  largest  Insurance 
company  In  the  country. 

Further,  veterans  and  their  famUlee  con- 
stitute 47  percent  ol  the  population,  and  we 
feel  the  vastness  of  this  program  Justifies  the 
advancement  In  the  grade  levels. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  8986 
and  the  Morrison  amendment  wiU  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

WASBnraroir,  D.C..  March  7. 1964. 
Congressman  Jambs  EL  Mosbison, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
W<ishington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Gas  Association  has  long 
beUeved  that  proper  compensation  and  other 
apprc^mate  financial  Incentives  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  quaUty  of  men  at- 
tracted to  Federal  service.  Compensation 
has  also  an  Important  effect  upcMi  their  )ob 
satisfaction  and  sense  of  seciuity  once  ap- 
pointed. Generally  speaking.  Government 
salary  ranges  In  the  upper  level  have  been  too 
low.  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  regulatory 
Commissioners  are  compensated  at  a  level  In- 
consistent with  their  workload  <x  with  the 
great  responslbUlty  they  are  being  given. 
Further,  the  salary  ranges  of  the  above- 
mentioned  group  leave  little  room  for  Im- 
provement In  the  salary  structure  of  key 
staff  personnel. 

This  belief  was  expressed  In  a  report  of 
AGA's  special  committee  of  executives  on 
regiUatory  affairs,  dated  March  7,  1961,  and 
was  approved  by  the  association  In  that  year. 
According,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Gas 
Association,  we  wish  to  express  to  you  our 
support  of  HJl.  8716  (Federal  emplojrees  sal- 
ary blU). 

Ed  Parkes. 
President,  American  Oat  Association. 

B.    A.    Hosnbt. 
Chairman,   Special  Committee  of  Ex- 
ecutives on  Regulatory  Affairs. 


Lonit  W.  Kaufmann 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Kaufmann 
and  Lt.  Louis  W.  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  on  the 
passUig  of  one  of  Staten  Island  s  most 
foremost  citizens,  Louis  W.  Kaufmann. 

Louie  Kaufmann  was  "Mr.  Real  Es- 
tate" of  Staten  Island.  The  high  re- 
gard in  which  all  segments  of  his  indus- 
try, the  banking  industry,  the  legal  field. 
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March  11 


,.  city,  and  FedenJ  Oot- 

emmenfc,  held  b:  m  was  %  wurce  of  pride 
to  all  Staten  Tiljnrtrra. 

by  all  who  knew 


He  will  be    _^ . 

htm  but  fail  wife  and  aon  may  take 
some  comfort  in  tbe  knowledge  that  his 
good  life  will  b   rewarded  In  the  next 


Gtaea  Parti  eipatiMi  asd  Caltwe 


EX* 

HOPi. 


IP  V(|«l.ff| 


IN  THE  HOU8K 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


OP  RSPRSSBNTATTVES 

,  March  11, 1984 


Wednesdi  y 

Mr.  HAWKHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inaerl  in  the  Rscoko  the  views 
of  ft  prominent  <  Itlzen  of  California  per- 
taining to  an  lapeet  of  municipal  life 
too  often  overlo  >ked  in  our  great  scien- 
tific age. 

Mr.  Eddy  8.  radman  is  a  member  of 
the  CaUforala  a  id  nilnols  bars,  past  sec- 
retary for  Pom  ture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation o<  Cal  fomia.  inreeently  mana- 
ger-director. Lot  Angdes  Home  Furnish- 
ings Mart,  men  ber  of  the  coordinating 
Council  of  the  C  ft]lf<xiila  Apprenticeship 
Conference,  vlci  president  of  the  Furni- 
ture Trade  Advi  mry  Council  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  for  Men.  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Biard  of  Municipal  Art 
CMnmJssloners,  and  various  community 
and  civic  groupc. 

His  timely  rei  larks,  made  last  Decem- 
ber at  tbe  annu  U  conference  f (»■  citizen 
rarttr1r*tV*"  in]  city  affairs  in  Los  An- 
geles, follow: 
CivoEK  PAxncirAfiAf  im  tas  Cttltttral  Lite 
c  r  THsCirr 


between  theae  power  blocs  hM  been  waged 
primarily  In  military  and  economic  arenas. 
With  the  release  oi  atomic  energy  outmodlng 
war  as  a  means  ot  ac<iulrlng  and  holding 
power,  that  power  must  be  sought  in  other 
ways— as,  for  example,  by  attracting  the 
minds  and  loyalties  of  men  through  the  cul- 
tiratlon  and  promotion  of  matters  cultural. 
Plnally,  we  now  hare  Instantaneous  com- 
munications. Breryone  In  the  world  can  ob- 
serve what  happens  at  any  other  point  In  the 
wcn-Id  at  the  moment  It  is  happening.  No 
longer  do  hours,  days,  weeks,  months  go  by 
before  one  part  of  the  world  knows  what 
another  part  has  suffered  or  enjoyed. 
These  conununlcatlons  are  not  simply  by 
way  of  the  printed  word  (requiring  labori- 
ously acquired  literacy) ,  tor  everything  that 
happens  Is  there  for  everyone  to  see  through 
television  and  Telstar.  The  affluence  of 
others   Is   obvious   to   the   nonaffluent. 

n.    THK    NKXD     rOK     A     CULTtTKAL     PSOGRAM 


(Remarks  by  Edd  r 
Angelas  Board 
slonars,  Decemb  ir 


I.   OOMM'llOMS  ov 


8.  Feldman,  member,  Los 
tf  Municipal  Art  Commls- 
14.  IMS) 

ABOUND  US  TODAT 


Before  we  can 
CTiltural  resourcei 
and  a  program 
participation,  we 
condMlons  In  t|ie 
different  from  tbi  i 

First,  we  live  In 
Allowing  for 
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When  we  think  of  what  all  these  changes 
imply  as  to  urban  living,  we  had  better  not 
fail  to  think  of  them  in  relation  to  the 
meaning  of  human  life  and  existence,  itself. 
We  want  the  good  life  and  we  evidently  want 
it  in  cities,  so  we  have  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  the  good  life  and 
to  determine  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about 
In  our  city. 

I  take  it  that  this  good  life  must  mean 
not  only  the  satisfaction  of  our  physical 
needs,  but  of  our  spiritual,  emotional,  and 
mental  needs,  as  well.  We  do  not  live  by 
the  aforesaid  bread  alone.  So,  while  we 
must  satisfy  the  pangs  of  physical  hunger, 
we  must  also  provide  sustenance  for  our  eyes 
and  ears  and  touch,  and  we  must  provide  an 
existence,  as  well,  for  thoee  who  are  capable 
of  satisfying  those  lees  tangible  needs. 
Those  who  are  so  capable  are  not  infre- 
quently called  artists.  As  they  are  citizens, 
taxpayers,  and  employers  of  the  prodiict  of 
others,  the  city  has  Its  obligation  to  them, 
too. 

Exposure  to  the  cultural  programs  pro- 
vided in  a  city  may  also  provide,  In  a  day 
when  it  is  the  skilled  and  artistic  who  will 
be  more  financially  secure,  the  incentive 
and  knowledge  to  succeed  in  daily  existence, 
and  inspire  latent  genius  to  become  patent 
.and  thus  to  benefit  the  community. 

Increasing  free  time  Implied  by  super- 
affluence  (and  we  have  ample  statistics 
available  to  prove  that  everyone  Is  working 
less  hours  and  that  a  good  many  more  people 
are  not  working  now  who  used  to  work) 
places  a  burden  on  the  artiste  to  provide  us 
with  the  Qveans  c^  \islng  that  free  time  and 
turning  ft  into  meaningful  leisure  time. 
This  free  time  is  increfwing  with  alarming 
rapidity,  what  with  autc»nation  in  the  city 
and  technological  progress  on  the  farm.  I 
have  not  referred  to  the  usvial  shibboleths 
about  reduction  In  Juvenile — or  adult,  for 
that  matter — delinquency.  However,  Mayor 
Yorty  at  his  press  conference  on  November 
13.  in  response  to  a  series  of  questions  on 
pornograph  and  crime,  commented  at  one 
{>oint: 

"Public  opinion.  If  properly  marshaled. 
probably  would  be  more  effective  than  any 
other  weapon  that  we  have  today,  and  so 
long  as  people  patronize  thoee  who  deal  in 
this  sort  of  smut  aj»d  so  long  as  our  hands 
are  tied  by  legal  restrictions,  there  isn't  too 
much  we  can  do.  except  try  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  our  people  through  education 
so  they  don't  care  for  that  particular  type  of 
entertainment." 

Incidentally,  by  a  cultural  program  I  do 
not  mean  a  recreational  program.  In  the 
field  of  recreation  we  think  of  utilizing  our 
time  and  energy  by  pleasurable  activities 
which  improve  our  physical  being  bdt  do  not 
necessarily  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge  or 
wisdom.     Those   activities   which    stimulate 


our  fninds  and  do  add  to  our  ability  to  en- 
Joy  life  more  and  give  slgnlflcanoe  to  It  be- 
cause we  see  mere,  observe  more,  sense  man, 
evaluate  better,  may  be  termed  cultural  ac- 
tlvltiee.  It  Is  Important  to  maintain  the  ' 
distinction. 

m.  THE  EAKLin  SOUKCKS  OF  CULTUaAL  SUPPORT 

In  earlier  times,  the  tutlst  was  supported 
by  the  State,  then  by  the  church.  When  the 
church,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  began  to  yield 
some  of  its  power  to  secular  authorities, 
these  secular  authorities  aasimied  some  sup- 
port for  the  arts.  With  the  decline  of  royalty. 
In  more  modern  times,  the  arts  were  less 
heavily  suppcK-ted  by  courts  and  piore  by  pri- 
vate patrons.  This  support  has  continued  to 
the  present  day.  The  arts,  sad  to  say,  have 
hardly  ever  been  able  to  support  themselves. 

Today,  while  there  are  elements  of  all  these 
institutions  supporting  arts  and  artists,  there 
is  a  more  significant  patron:  the  people 
themselves.  They  may  support  the  arts  not 
so  voluntarily  and,  indeed,  unknowingly, 
through  their  tax  contributions. 

IV.    THE     PRESENT    CtTLTUBAL    PBOCRAM    OV    THE 

crrr  or  los  angslxs 
A.  Visual  arts 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  not  without  con- 
cern for  and  program  of  the  arts.  Back  in 
1903.  a  group  of  citizens  organized  them- 
selves into  the  municipal  art  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Los  Angeles  a  city 
beautiful.  It  was  concerned  about  the 
cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  planting  of 
trees,  the  layout  of  buildings  and  their 
design.  In  1911  this  commission  was  in- 
corporated into  the  city  charter  and  Its  work 
is  now  administered  through  the  Los  An- 
geles Board  of  Mimldpal  Art  Commissioners. 
This  board  is  responsible  for  the  design  of 
all  public  buildings,  for  the  design  of  street 
furniture  and  for  the  acquisition  and.  loca- 
tion of  the  city's  art  works.  Under  the  art 
program  of  the  board  is  the  operation  of 
Bamsdall  Park,  including  the  all-city  art 
festival.  This  year,  too.  the  city  council 
established  a  Shakespeare  Committee  to 
celebrate  the  quadrlcentennlal  of  the  birth 
of  William  Shakespeare. 

B.  The  performing  arts 

In  addition,  the  city  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive program  in  music,  providing  band  con- 
certs, choral  concerts,  chamber  music  con- 
certs, baUet  reciUls,  suj^KXt  for  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Symphony,  and  several  ccHnmunity  sym- 
phony orchestras. 

C.  The  total  budget 

The  1963-64  budget  for  the  municipal  art 
department  is  •344.956.  To  this  amount 
should  be  added  $56,000,  listed,  somewhat 
embarrassedly.  In  the  overall  budget  for  "ad- 
vertising, publicity,  and  patriotic  purposes." 
The  city  spends,  therefore,  less  than  $300,000 
annually  for  cultural  purposes  out  of  a  total 
amount  of  $271,035,417  per  year,  or  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.  (Even  so,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  generous  cultural  budgets  In  the 
United  States.)  Put  in  another  way,  we 
spend  $21  per  person  per  year  for  police 
protection  ($54  million)  and  but  10  cents  a 
year  per  person  for  culture.  By  the  way. 
the  police  budget  for  1963-64  did  not  Include 
any  funds  for  musical  equipment. 

v.    THE  PROPER  rUNCTION  OF  A  CrTT   IN   PROVID- 
ING A  CULTURAI.  PROGRAM  FOX  FrS  CITIZENS 

There  is  no  question  that  the  city  has  a 
proper  function  in  this  matter.  This  func- 
tion should  be  recognized  as  an  important 
Mpect  of  municipal  government  and  not  in 
an  apologetic  way,  either. 

We  have  noted  the  changing  patronage 
methods  supporting  the  artist  in  today's 
changing  wcMTld.  There  must  be  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  these  needs  are 
to  be  fulfilled. 
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The  city  should  lead  the  way  to  this  re- 
study  and  reevaluatlon. 

A.  Citizens  should  find  out  what  facili- 
ties the  city  provides  on  a  cult\iral  level — 
and  use  them. 

B.  Citizens  should  concern  themselves 
with  the  work  of  the  art  commission — at- 
tend its  meetings,  make  suggestions  for,  and 
where  possible ,  participate  in  its  work. 
(Note,  please,  that  although  the  art  commis- 
sion is  supposed  to  acquire  works  of  art,  not 
one  penny  has  ever  been  appropriated  to 
purchase  anything  of  this  nature.) 

C.  Citizens  should  demand  from  their  city 
what  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves  by 
themselves  culturally.  Every  part  of  the 
city,  too,  is  entitled  to  be  exposed  to  cultviral 
program  on  a  high  level — not  Just  a  few 
fortunate  sections  of  this  large  metropolis. 

D.  Citizens  should  Impress  their  needs 
through  demands  on  city  officials  and  upon 
those  who  would  want  to  be  city  officials. 
Recently,  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the 
matter  of  culture  was  a  maywalty  campaign 
Issue.  The  music  and  art  critic  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Mr.  Alfred  Frankenstein, 
on  October  27,  1963,  reported  an  interview 
with  the  two  leading  candidates  and  on 
Wednesday.  October  30,  the  Chronicle  in  an 
editorial  elaborated  upon  his  observation 
that  "this  is  the  first  political  campaign 
in  local  history  wherein  the  arts  and  what 
to  do  with  them  have  been  an  Lssue."  The 
newspaper  might  have  added  this  was  one 
of  the  first  times  anywhere  that  these  sub- 
jects were  discussed  in  this  milieu.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  that  both  candidates 
were  courting  the  culture  vote. 

What  a  remarkable  thing — to  recognize 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  culture  vote. 
But  this  does  exist  and  the  culture  voters 
will  lend  prestige  to  officeholders  and  seek- 
ers, will  work  hard  for  their  election,  and 
provide  them  important  financial  support. 
The  culture  voters  have  only  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

E.  The  administration  should  lead  the 
way  in  creating  and  expanding  cultural 
programs — it  is  not  elected  simply  to  follow 
tested  and  tuiimaglnative  pathways.  Budg- 
etary limitations  do  exist,  It  is  true,  but 
vigorous  fostering  of  imaginative  programs 
can  have  the  effect  of  mobilizing  both  legis- 
lative and  popular  support  for  them  which 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  leadership. 
The  administration  may  not  always  be  aware 
of  the  desires  of  the  populace  to  be  In- 
volved— yet  all  that  may  be  needed  is  simply 
the  Inspired  call  to  action.  Today's  meeting 
Is  surely  one  example  of  response.  And 
again,  noting  an  observation  of  Mayor  Yorty 
at  his  press  conference,  this  time  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  about  the  zoo  and  the  work  done  by 
the  zoo  committee:  "I'm  very  proud  of  this 
evidence  of  civic  spirit  on  the  part  of  these 
people  that  proves  that  it  can  be  done  in  Los 
Angeles  when  we  get  our  citizens  interested 
and  find  a  way  for  them  to  channel  their 
desire  to  help  this  city  in  a  constructive 
endeavor." 

VI.   CULTURAL   PROGRAMS    AND   INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS 

Need  I  point  out  what  is  so  obvious:  that 
cultural  development  does  not  depend  upon 
any  artificial  emphasis  upon  race,  creed,  or 
color;  that  to  the  contrary  true  cultural  de- 
velopment forges  the  way  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  irrelevance  of  these  qualities  in 
the  getting  along — and  upward — of  human 
beings,  one  with  another. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  "In 
an  ugly  and  unhappy  world  the  richest  man 
can  purchase  nothing  but  ugliness  and  un- 
happiness." 

A  strong  civic  cultural  program  properly 
conceived,  expanded,  supported,  and  ac- 
complished through  the  efforts  of  citizens 
and  politicians  who  band  together  will 
surely  help  to  bring  the  good  life  about. 


Henry  R.  Rocmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  newspaper  articles  on  the  re- 
tirement of  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
American — Henry  A.  Roemer — from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Sharon  Steel 
Corp.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mr.  Roemer  is  a  leader  and  pioneer 
in  the  steel  industry  and  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Shenango  Valley  where 
Sharon  Steel  is  situated. 

His  association  with  the  steel  indus- 
try had  Its  beginnings  when  as  a  youth 
he  served  as  a  waterboy  in  steel  mills. 

Mr.  Roemer  joined  Sharon  Steel  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  depression. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  company  pros- 
pered and  so  did  the  valley. 

This  man  of  great  abilities  and  qual- 
ities wUl  never  slip  into  obscurity.  De- 
spite his  retirement,  Mr.  Roemer  is  a 
man  who  will  make  himself  available  to 
lend  whatever  assistance  he  can  to  his 
community,  the  Nation,  and  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Following  are  the  fine  tributes  to  Mr. 
Roemer  which  appeared  in  the  Sharon, 
Pa.,  Herald,  and  the  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
Vindicator: 

(From  the   Youngstown    (Ohio)    Vindicator. 

Feb. 29. 1964] 

Henrt  Roemer  RsriREs 

Henry  Roemer  is  retiring  from  his  official 
ixisltion  as  chairman  of  Sharon  Steel's  exec- 
utive committee  but  it  seems  to  be  safe  to 
assume  that  he  is  not  quitting  the  steel  In- 
dustry entirely — that  is,  severing  all  oonnec- 
tlons  with  an  enterprise  which  he  founded 
many  years  ago  and  which  he  developed  and 
made  productive  over  the  years. 

"Uncle  Henry,"  as  he  Is  known  to  his 
friends,  has  been  and  still  is  a  major  figxire 
in  the  steel  Industry.  He  is,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  Sharon  Steel.  He  is  a  product  of 
the  Mahoning  Valley  and  everyone  in  this 
district  can  be  glad  that  while  he  was  build- 
ing industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds  he 
chose  never  to  wander  far  from  this  section  of 
the  country  which  has  benefited  eo  much 
from  his  many  works. 

"The  grand  old  man  of  steel" — this  is  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Roemer  is  known  to  steel- 
workers  here  and  wherever  else  the  fiumaces 
are  boiling.  Little  wonder — he  has  been  as- 
sociated in  one  way  or  another  with  the  in- 
dustry for  the  last  64  years. 

Like  many  other  pioneers  in  steel,  Mr. 
Roemer  learned  the  b  uslness  the  hard 
way — by  going  to  work  at  the  old  Anna 
blast  furnace  at  Struthers  when  he  was  14 
years  old.  He  had  Just  finished  the  ninth 
grade.  At  23  he  was  assistant  superintendent 
of  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Campbell 
Works  and  he  didn't  stop  there. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
what  the  young  Mr.  Roemer  lacked  in  the 
way  of  higher  education  he  more  than  made~ 
up  in  aggressiveness,  determination,  in  abil- 
ity to  handle  perplexing  problems  and  nat- 
ural intelligence  which  would  not  be  denied. 
He  was  not  only  a  steelmaker.  He  was  also  an 
organizer,  businessman,  and  financier  of  no 


mean  ability.  This  combination  was  hard  to 
beat. 

One  of  the  outstanding  evoits  in  Mr.  Boe- 
mer's  career  was  the  purchase  ot  the  Car- 
neglsklUlnols  nurell  Works  which  was  to 
have  been  dismantled.  Now  Sharcm  Steel  has 
about  3  million  tons  annually  of  open  hearth 
capacity. 

Mr.  Roemer's  Interests  have  been  wide- 
spread but  he  has  never  failed  to  lend  a  hand 
for  worthwhile  catwes  In  his  own  district. 
He  Is  nearly  80  yaars  old.  He  deserves  to  en- 
joy a  pleasurable  retlranent  while  ke^ng 
himself  available  as  Sharon  Steel's  No.  1 
consultant. 

Maw  or  Steel 

Henry  Roemer's  announcement  of  his  re- 
tirement plans  has  an  air  of  unreality  about 
it.  Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  which  he  headed  for 
so  many  years,  has  been  so  much  of  Henry 
Roemer  and  Henry  Roemer  has  been  so  much 
of  Sharon  Steel,  It  never  occurred  to  us  there 
would  be  a  day  when  the  two  would  not  be 
synonymous. 

Accordingly,  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  we 
suspect  we'll  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  the 
separation  when  Mr.  Roemer's  present  term 
on  the  corporation's  board  draws  to  a  close. 
It  will  take  some  doing  mentally  to  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  a  33-year-long  associa- 
tion— perhaps  love  affair  better  describes  it — 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  this  commu- 
nity. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Roemer  deserves  the  reward  of  retirement. 
His  has  been  a  lifetime  of  wcM-k  stretching 
iMick  to  his  youth  when  as  a  waterboy  he 
slaked  the  thirst  of  other  men  of  steel  in 
mills  primitive  by  the  standards  of  the  great 
modem  plants  he  later  was  to  erect.  And 
when  he  wasn't  b\isy  making  steel  (which 
was  almost  never),  he  spent  his  time  in 
helping  the  towns  he  lived  in  cm-  in  extend- 
ing a  supporting  hand  to  the  people  he  work- 
ed with. 

If.  as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  there  is 
a  quality  of  unreality  about  the  announce- 
ment, it  is  because  we  don't  believe  men  like 
Mr.  Roemer — strong,  courageous,  active,  tal- 
ented, always  giving  of  themselves  and  still 
sejirching  for  more  to  give — ever  really  retire. 
Neither  the  heart  nor  the  mind  will  permit 
it — and  we're  all  the  better  for  their  rejec- 
tion. 

We  wish  for  this  great  man  all  that  he 
desires  in  retirement.  We  are  comforted  by 
the  thought  that  even  though  he  no  longer 
daily  will  be  found  at  his  desk,  he  never 
really  will  be  far  away. 


Henrt  Roemer  To  Retixz  From  Sharon  Steel 

Henry  A.  Roemer,  who  molded  Sharon  Steel 
Corp.  into  one  of  America's  great  steelmaklng 
establishments,  announced  his  decision  to- 
day "not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection" 
to  the  company's  bocuxl  of  directors. 

As  a  director,  Roemer  hEis  served  as  chair- 
man of  Sharon  Steel's  powerful  executive 
committee,  and  played  a  key  role  in  all  major 
financing  decisions  to  rebuild  the  company 
into  a  prime  specialty  steel  producer. 

Roemer's  annoimcement,  in  effect,  means 
that  after  33  years  of  service  with  Sharon 
Steel,  he  is  planning  to  step  into  retirement. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  company  has  been 
called  for  April  34. 

SBVXD   SINCE    1933 

The  "Old  Man,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  throughout  the  steel  industry,  re- 
linquished management  reins  of  Sharon  Steel 
in  October  1957,  after  serving  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  chairman,  and  president.  He  had 
served  in  those  capacities  at  various  times 
since  January  1,  1933. 

Although  Roemer  had  given  up  the  chair- 
manship and  presidency  in  1957,  he  spoke 
with  a  big  voice  in  the  company's  affairs  as 
active  head  of  the  board's  executive  com- 
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In  December  1945  Roemer  arranged  for  the 
acquisition  of  Bopp  Steel  Co.,  Dearborn. 
Mich.,  through  an  exchange  of  stock  and 
early  in  1946  he  acquired,  by  the  same  meth- 
od, total  assets  of  Bralnard  Steel  Co..  War- 
ren. Ohio. 

During  his  long  association  with  Sbaron 
Steel,  Rooner  has  been  a  director  of  many 
institutions,  including  banks,  one  railroad, 
and  one  airline,  and  various  other  companies 
in  or  connected  with  the  steel  Industry. 

Among  his  many  citations  and  honorarl- 
vaoB  is  the  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dr.  Will  Orr,  presi- 
dent of  Westminster  College.  In  1938  he 
was  decorated  by  Gov.  George  Earle  as  being 
the  outstanding  labor -management  man  In 
Pennsylvania. 


This  Is  Economy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  asiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Richmond  (Ind. ) 
Palladium-Item  of  March  8,  1964: 
This  la  Economy? 

Amid  all  talk  of  the  need  for  less  spending, 
the  House  of  Representatives  la  well  on  Its 
way  to  pushing  through  a  whopping  salary 
Increase  bill  for  a  variety  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Including  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  average  post  office  letter  carrier  and 
Government  secretary  would  get  about  $450 
more  a  year. 

But  for  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  In- 
crease would  be  •10.000.  It  would  booet 
their  salaries  from  922,500  to  $32,500.  That 
is  a  44  percent  Jump. 

There  are  Increases  for  others,  too.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Vice  President,  and 
Supreme  Court  Justices  would  find  their  pay 
boosted  to  145,000.     It  now  is  $35,000. 

A  host  of  others  would  get  In  on  It,  In- 
cluding subcablnet  officials,  deputy  and  as- 
sistant secretaries,  and  agency  heads  whose 
pay  would  be  raised  from  about  $21,000  to 
$30,000. 

So,  although  Representatives  and  Senators 
are  not  the  only  ones  affected,  the  spotlight 
Is  on  them  because  whether  they  or  the 
others  get  the  Incre^e  or  not  depends  on 
how  Members  of  the  Congress  vote.  It  is 
strictly  up  to  them. 

There  U  always  the  possibility  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto  but  Johnson  already  has  given 
the  measure  his  blessing.  He  Included  $455 
million  In  his  budget  message  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  boosts. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  passed  the 
measure  by  an  8  to  3  vote.  The  only  dis- 
senters were  Chairman  Howard  W.  SMrrn, 
Democrat  of  Virginia,  Representative  Wil- 
liam M.  CoLMm,  Democrat  of  Mississippi; 
and  Representative  H.  R.  Gross.  Republican, 
of  Iowa.  Early  approval  Is  expected  In  the 
Ho\ue  after  which  the  measure  goes  to  the 
Senate. 

Considering  that  as  recently  as  1955  con- 
gressional salaries  were  $12,500.  plus  a  $2,500 
expense  account,  the  proposal  now  to  booet 
them  to  $33,600  is  even  more  significant. 
The  last  $10,000  Increase,  took  effect  in  1956. 

One  theory  has  been  that  the  pay  Increases 
are  needed  to  attract  capable  persons  to  the 
Job  who  would  demand  more  money.  So  far 
there  never  has  been  any  dearth  of  candi- 
dates. 


Rising  costs  of  living  are  noted  on  all  sidea 
and  there  are  periodic  pay  increases  all  along 
the  line.  But  none  even  approaches  the  44 
percent  which  Monbers  of  the  Congress  are 
about  to  vote  for  themselves. 

Does  that  sound  like  wielding  the  pruning 
knife,  which  it  was  said  must  be  used  if  the 
recently  enacted  Federal  Income  tax  cut  Is 
to  mean  anything  besides  more  deficit 
spending? 


Re$idiul  OU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  icAasACHTTsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Government  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  are  imposing 
a  serious  burden  on  the  economy  of  New 
England.  We  who  represent  the  north- 
east section  of  this  country  have  been 
struggling  for  several  years  to  lift  these 
controls,  or  at  least  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  a  larger  supply  of  this  criti- 
cal fuel. 

But  for  the  time  being  we  have  failed. 
Last  Thursday,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  issued  new  quotas  for  the  next 
12  months,  and  they  are  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  unsatisfactory  quotas 
to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in  the 
past. 

New  England  economy  cannot  much 
longer  stand  this  economic  injustice. 
We  have  demanded  an  end  of  these  in- 
tolerable controls,  and  our  Just  pleas 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

So  that  our  problem  can  be  understood 
better  elsewhere  in  this  great  country, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  March 
9  issue  the  Boston  Herald,  entitled 
"The  Oil-Stacked  Cards": 

Thx  Oil-Stackxd  Cards 

When  President  Johnson  turned  his  oil 
policy  responsibilities  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  we  haUed  this  divestiture  of 
an  apparent  conflict  of  interest.  Now  we 
are  not  so  sure.  For  the  handling  of  the 
national  oil  policy  is  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
dedicated  oilmen.  The  oil  and  gas  Industry, 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  is  in  sympathetic 
hands  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  came  about  when  Joe  T.  Dickerson  of 
Tulsa  was  appointed  Director  of  Interior's 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  Mr.  Dickerson  has 
been  active  in  the  oil  indvistry  since  1923, 
has  been  executive  vice  president  of  the  Mid- 
Contlnent  Oil  Si  Gas  Association,  has  him- 
self been  an  active  oU  lobbyist  and  was  rec- 
ommended for  his  Government  post  by  the 
National  Petroleum  CouncU. 

His  appointment  is  by  itself  overweighted 
on  the  side  of  the  oil  industry.  But  the 
overweight  beccnnes  yet  more  so  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Dickerson's  immediate  superior  is 
John  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of 
Minerals  since  1961,  who  is  also  a  life- 
long oilman  and  still  owns  large  holdings, 
though  the  actual  operation  of  them  is  in 
the  hands  of  others. 

This  situation  alarms  a  good  friend  of 
President  Johnson.  Senator  Paoxicnuc  of 
Wisconsin  has  taken  the  floor  twice  recently 
to  condemn  this  industry-slanted  Govern- 
ment setup.  "True  conservationists  and  the 
American  oU  consumer  have  about  as  much 
ch&nce  of  a  fair  break  out  ot  this  lineup  in 
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the  Interior  Department  with  its  new 
sovereignty  over  the  oil  industry  as  the 
Beatles  have  of  being  in  President  Johnson's 
Cabinet,"  tJie  Senator  comments. 

And  New  England  is  not  getting  a  fair 
break.  Residual  oil.  New  England's  im- 
portant cheap  fuel,  remains  under  tight  im- 
port restrictions,  sharply  increasing  Its  cost 
and  seriously  dislocating  the  market. 
Despite  established  proof  that  the  restric- 
tions are  illegal  and  unjustiflad,  they  remain, 
and  only  last  Thursday  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment reasserted  the  continuation  of  the  im- 
port quotas.  The  department  simply  granted 
a  pacifier  in  the  form  of  an  increase  Ln  the 
daUy  quotas  from  210  million  barrels  to  233 
million.  The  Beatles  are  evidently  not  get- 
ting Cabinet  Jobs. 

Residual  oil  imports  are  of  no  Intrinsic 
importance  to  the  domestic  industry.  But 
residual  curbs  are  part  of  the  general  restric- 
tions on  petroleum  Imports,  and  the  UJS.  oil 
interests  want  no  tinkering  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

With  the  record  of  the  retention  in  the 
tax  cut  bUl  of  the  full  high  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil,  the  President  will  be  politically 
hurt  if  the  oil  industry  gets  its  way  on 
residual,  too. 

The  President  is  being  subtly  reminded 
of  this  by  the  12  Republican  Congressmen 
from  New  England  who  have  addressed  a 
sharp  letter  to  the  President  and  to  Secretary 
Udali  decrying  the  crutch  so  faithfully  sup- 
plied to  Texas  oil. 

Politics — more  especially  politics  played  by 
the  soft  coal  industry — has  denied  New  Eng- 
land. New  York  and  Florida  Justice  on 
reeldtuU  oil.  It  is  the  business  of  these  in- 
Jiired  areas  to  expose  this  triumph  of  politics 
over  Justice. 


Mr$.  Sa$an  Wagner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  MXW    TO&K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  East 
Side  News  in  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Susan  Wagner,  As  the  editorial  by 
Abraham  Schlacht  expressed  the  feel- 
ings and  deep  sorrow  of  many,  I  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  East  Side  News,  Mar.  6,  1964] 
In  Memoriaic:  Mrs.  Stjsan  Wagneb,  1909-64 

The  people  of  the  East  Side  are  in  deep 
mourning  over  the  untimely  death  of  Mrs. 
Susan  Wagner,  late  wife  of  our  great  mayor. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  she  is 
gone,  for  her  smiling  Image  appears  to  be 
everywhere. 

They  shall  remember  her  for  her  devotion 
to  her  family,  for  her  graclousness  and  charm, 
for  her  sense  of  compassion,  and  for  her 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  city's  best 
interests. 

Notwithstanding  the  glamor  of  her  distin- 
guished husband's  office  as  mayor,  she  pre- 
ferred the  serenity  and  love  of  home  to  the 
turbulent  excltment  of  the  political  arena. 

Mrs.  Susan  Wagner  was  truly  all  mother 
and  wife  to  her  l>eIoved  ones. 

As  first  lady  of  New  York,  she  was  a  delight 
as  a  hostess  to  royalty,  to  diplomats,  and 
statesmen  alike,  and  to  the  numerous  orga- 
nizations which  came  to  see  her  on  taui  at 
Oracle  Mansion  and  on  visits  to  city  hall. 

To  the  residents  of  her  community  in  the 
Upper  East  Side,  she  was  regarded  as  one  of 
their  own,  respected  as  freind  and  neighbor. 

At  no  time  did  she  permit  the  prestige  of 


her  husband's  office  detract  from  her  true 
simplicity  Off  character. 

Her  strength  of  character  and  equanimity 
of  mind  can  be  discernible  from  the  [q)irltual 
upbringing  in  which  she  was  reared. 

The  residents  of  the  East  Side,  as  well  as 
millions  of  others,  will. miss  her  passing. 

We  shall  never  forget  her  innate  esteem 
for  all  people. 

De  devoutly  pray  that  her  memories  will  l>e 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  her  family  and 
friends  everywhere. 

May  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Susan  Wagner  repose 
in  peace.    • 


Problem  of  Beef  Imports  Could  Become 
More  Serious 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
foreign  meat  imports  can  bankrupt  our 
farmers  and  ranchers.  This  is  becom- 
ing more  evident  every  day.  The  ad- 
ministration has  agreed  to  token  roll- 
backs of  meat  imports,  but  as  most  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  is  not  the  an- 
swer. The  problem  of  meat  imports 
must  be  solved  by  legislation  if  the  ad- 
ministration continues  its  fence-strad- 
dling attitude.  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  story  which  appeared  in 
the  March  5  edition  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  to  the  effect  that  even  a  foreign 
trade  specialist  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  realizes  the  problem 
of  beef  imports  can  become  moffe  serious 
in  the  next  5  to  10  years; 
United  States  Can't  Be  Only  Open  Market; 
Imports  Problem  May  Get  Worse 
(By  Howard  Silber) 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  foreign 
trade  specialist  warned  Thursday  that  the 
problem  of  beef  Imports  "could  become  more 
serious  in  the  next  5  to  10  years  than  it  is 
today." 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  said  "the  world 
supply  of  beef,  especially  potential  exports 
to  the  United  States,  will  probably  continue 
to  increase  considerably." 

"This  will  be  particularly  true  If  foot- 
and-mouth-disease  problems  in  South 
America  are  overcome,"  said  Dr.  Smith. 

His  conclusion :  "The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  be  the  world's  only  open  market 
for  beef." 

Dr.  Smith,  director  of  the  livestock  and 
meat  products  division  of  the  USDA's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  was  a  panelist  at 
the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce's  16th  an- 
nual National  Livestock  Conference  at  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  Coliseum. 

The  foreign  trade  specialist  said  a  new 
development  in  Argentina  may  push  the  door 
open  for  more  beef  Imports  from  that  coun- 
try as  well  as  Brazil.  And,  he  declared, 
"BrazU  has  the  greatest  beef  production 
potential  in  the  world." 

The  development  is  a  single-cooking  proc- 
ess. In  the  past,  because  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  the  United  States  has  required  that 
most  beef  imported  from  Argentina  be 
cooked  twice — first  in  that  country  and  again 
here.  Because  of  this,  most  Argentine  beef — 
except  for  canned  corned  beef— went  into 
baby  foods,  soups,  and  the  like. 

WARM    AND   SERVE 

Now,  said  Dr.  Smith,  one  Argentine  plant 
has  Ijeen  licensed  for  the  single-cooking  proc- 


ess. There  Is  no  need  for  its  product  to  be 
recooked  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  prospective  result  is  that  roast 
and  similar  cuts  of  beef  "can  be  cooked  in 
Argentina,  froaen  as  roasts  and  sold  to  the 
restaurant,  hotel,  or  even  retail  trade  in  this 
country,"  he  said. 

"Once  here,  the  meat  need  only  he  warmed 
and  served,"  Dr.  Smith  continued. 

"We  don't  know  what  will  happen  with  this 
process,  but  it  certainly  t>ear6  watching." 
he  declared. 

Dr.  Smith  said  this  sort  of  competition  to 
domestic  beef  is  not  likely  to  be  asserted  for 
a  year  or  two,  at  least,  because  of  unusually 
heavy  slaughter  in  Argentina.  "But  Argen- 
tine beef  supplies  will  Increase,"  he  pre- 
dicted. 

ANOTHER    THREAT 

Development  of  a  light  cure  for  beef— 
which  would  make  the  South  American  poxxi- 
uct  available  to  sausage  makers  and  other 
processors  in  this  country — Is  also  a  poten- 
tial threat,  he  said. 

"The  Argentines  are  working  very  hard  on 
this,"  said  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith  closed  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  recent  beef  import  agreements  con- 
cluded with  major  suppliers  "slrould  be  most 
useful  to  U.S.  cattle  producers  and  help  de- 
velop more  stable  marketing  conditions  in 
world  beef  trade." 

Another  panelist,  Lyle  Liggett,  public  re- 
lations director  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  termed  the  volun- 
tary beef  quota  agreements  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ineffective  and  said  "rea- 
sonable import  restrictions  are  necessary  if 
the  cattle  industry  is  to  recover  from  Its 
present  depression." 

He  parUciUarly  attacked  the  recently  con- 
cluded agreement  with  Ireland. 

"The  Australia-New  Zealand  agreements 
were  bad  enough."  he  declared,  "but  the 
precedent-establishing  deal  with  Ireland  can 
be  even  worse." 

The    reason:    WhUe    Australia    and    New 
Zealand  t>eef  exports  to  the  United  States 
win   be  reduced  slightly  in   1964   and    1965 
exports  from  Ireland  will  increase  over  the 
1962  63  level. 


Contest  Winner 


E.. TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or   WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  pleasure  to  leam  that 
a  constituent  in  my  district  is  this  years 
Washington  State  winner  in  the  annual 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  nationwide 
Voice  of  Democracy  scriptwriting  con- 
test. The  winning  writer  in  Etennis  Pot- 
ter, who  lives  at  Duvall,  attends 
Blanchet  High  School,  and  was  1  of 
more  than  250,000  students  across  the 
country  to  participate  in  this  years 
competition.  For  his  winning  script, 
Dennis  chose  the  title,  "Challenge  of 
Citizenship."  Although  only  in  his 
teens,  Dennis  has  written  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  citizenship  with 
such  clarity  and  understanding  that  I 
recommend  his  script  to  Americans  of  all 
ages.  I  would  especially  like  to  share  it 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  it  be  entered  in  the  Record: 
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tion. If  not  for  ourselves,  then  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Children  die  in  war.  suffer  in  bondage,  and 
are  burled  by  oppression — let  \u  give  our 
children  peace  to  live  in,  liberty  to  grow  in. 
and  freedom  from  opiM-eesion  to  excel  in. 


Japan  Shows  What  a  Free  Aj:ricultare 
Can  Accomplish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

ow  nxiiTois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jap- 
anese agriciilture  is  free  and  unfettered 
by  government,  and  it  is  making  an  im- 
pressive record.  The  eminent  columnist, 
Roscoe  Drummond,  recently  wrote  a 
piece  which  he  captioned  "Lesson  for 
the  Red."  telling  how  Japanese  farmers, 
without  the  benefit  of  Qoverrmient  sup- 
ply management  or  controls  in  any  form, 
are  doing  well. 

It  might  also  be  captioned  "Lesson  for 
America,"  as  the  United  States  keeps 
dabbling  in  Government  control  schemes. 
The  latest  example  is  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate program  which  is  apparently  about 
to  be  rammed  down  the  throats  of  the 
XJS.  farmer. 

Last  summer  Secretary  FYeeman  spent 
a  month  touring  Communist- bloc  coun- 
tries, where  supply  management  has 
been  a  dismal  failure.  This  summer  he 
might  profit  frcxn  a  look  at  Japanese 
agriculture,  where  the  marketplace  sys- 
tem is  working  wondrously  well. 

Text  of  Mr.  Drummond's  article: 
Japan's  Fakms:  Lzsson  roa  the  Reds 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Tokyo. — You  <Hily  have  to  take  one  look 
at  what  the  efficient  independent  Japanese 
fanners  are  doing  to  expand  the  food  re- 
sources of  these  overpopulated  Islands  to 
wonder  why  Khrushchev  and  Chou  Enlal 
don't  send  their  Conununlst  experts  to  Japan 
to  see  how  it's  done. 

Fewer  Japanese  farmers  are  growing  more 
and  more  varied  food  all  the  time.  They 
are  Increasing  productivity  per  acre  all  the 
time.  Japanese  farm  Income,  though  lagging 
behind  industrial  Income,  la  steadily  going 
up. 

When  you  consider  the  shortage  of  tillable 
land  on  these  four  small  Islands  In  terms  of 
a  population  that  will  reach  100  million  soon, 
it  is  evident  that  the  food  requirements  of 
Japan  are  far  more  difficult  to  meet  than  the 
food  requirements  of  either  Red  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Under  Communist  collectivism  neither  Red 
China  nor  the  Soviet  Union  Is  meeting  Its 
food  needs.     Each  is  falling  behind. 

What  CommunUt  collectivism  Is  failing  to 
do  for  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
uncoerced  Individualism  of  the  Japanese 
farmers  is  doing  fabulously  for  these  teem- 
ing islands. 

There  is  no  government  operation  or  con- 
trol of  Japanese  agriculture.  There  is  no 
collectivization  of  the  Japanese  farmers. 
The  Government  doea  not  tell  him  what  to 
grow,  how  much  to  grow,  or  where  to  grow 
it. 

Japanese  farmers  produce  for  private  profit 
at  prices  determined  by  an  overwhelmingly 
free  market.     And  how  they  are  producing. 


Overall  Japanese  farm  production  Is  up 
nearly  40  percent  over  10  years  ago.  Milk 
production  has  grown  mors  than  400  per- 
cent, the  supply  of  eggs  nearly  800  percent. 
Japanese  beef  baa  become  a  widespread 
staple  in  the  nation's  diet. 

Average  Inccone  per  farm  household  has 
risen  from  S740  to  SI, 900  per  year  In  the  past 
10  years. 

When  the  Japanese  farmer  cannot  do 
everything  for  himself  by  himself,  he  turns 
to  his  farm  cooperative,  which  Is  democrati- 
cally run  by  the  farmers  for  the  farmers. 

The  life  of  Japanese  farm  families  Is  be- 
coming less  burdensome.  TV  antennas 
sprout  across  the  countryside. 

Japan  has  its  farm  problems,  of  course. 
Farm  youth  is  being  lured  to  the  cities  for 
more  attractive  employment.  The  farm 
labor  force  is  declining  and  this  makes  is 
imperative  to  raise  labor  productivity.  Farm 
units  are  too  small,  an  average  of  314  acres. 

But  00  percent  of  all  Japanese  farms  are 
owned  by  the  individual  farmers  and  they 
are  working  them  prodigiously. 

While  Khrushchev  set  out  to  raise  Russia's 
wheat  production  by  Conununlst  methods 
and  failed,  the  Japanese  set  out  to  raise  their 
rice  production  by  private  farming — and 
succeeded  brilliantly.  Ten  years  ago  Japan 
was  importing  a  mUllon  tons  a  year. 

Today  Japan  has  made  itself  almost  com- 
pletely self-sufficient  in  rice  production.  It 
did  It  through  the  miracle  of  the  enterprise 
of  the  Individual  farmers. 


Manned  Air  and  Aerospace  G>aft  and  U.S. 
National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vxaoimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  discussion  of  the 
relative  defense  importance  of  manned 
and  unmanned  mechanisms  moving 
through  space.  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
continued  pertinence  of  an  article  .writ- 
ten last  year  for  the  American  Security 
Council,  and  distributed  in  its  Washing- 
ton Report.  This  paper  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson,  president  of 
the  American  Military  Institute,  who  Is 
an  associate  professor  at  Georgetown 
University  and  a  research  associate  of 
its  Center  for  Strategic  Studies.  Dr. 
Atkinson  has  written  widely  in  the  field 
of  military  affairs,  and  I  t>elleve  his  com- 
ments, which  I  include  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

Manned  An  and  Axxospacx  Csait  and  U.S. 

National  SECuarrT 

(By  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson) 

Throughout  military  history,  no  search  has 
been  more  persistent  than  the  search  for 
the  ultimate  weapon,  the  Impregnable  posi- 
tion, the  Invulnerable  force.  Now  In  Amer- 
ica In  this  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  search 
seems  finally  to  have  centered  on  the  bal- 
listic missile  as  the  "Invulnerable"  answer 
to  the  complex  problems  of  defense  which 
beset  us. 

Underlying  this  missile  strategy  is  a  quan- 
tity theory  of  warfare.  It  assumes  that 
X  numbers  of  missiles  directed  against  y 
targets    will    equate    with    absolute    deter- 
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reoioe.  But  now,  and  especially  in  the  fu- 
ture, armaments  competition  Is  not  solely 
quantitative.  The  United  States  might,  for 
example,  be  able  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  can  and  will  maintain  su- 
periority in  the  production  of  missiles.  We 
are  luilikely.  however,  to  convince  Soviets 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  acbleve  scientific 
and  technical  breakthroughs  which  might 
give  them  overall  military  parity  and  per- 
haps even  superiority  at  some  period  in  the 
futvire. 

Within  the  next  decade,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Sovieit  Union  can  be  expect- 
ed to  devote  strenuous  efforts  to  countering 
or  neutralizing  threats  posed  by  the  ICBM 
and  the  IRBM.  Should  Soviet  efforts  prove 
successful  even  to  a  limited  degree,  the 
present  and  projected  numerically  superior 
missile  capability  of  the  United  States  may 
be  largely  neutralized.  Conversely,  the 
possession  by  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  manned,  continuously 
powered,  nonorbitlng  space  craft  would  have 
a  strategic  impact  quite  without  relations  to 
quantity. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  missiles  are 
worthless.  They  may  be  most  useful,  but 
they  are  Inherently  inflexible  and  thus 
should  be  complemented  and  supplemented 
by  the  flexibility  provided  only  by  mazuied 
systems. 

It  is  to  say  that  we  must  avoid  the  Magl- 
not-llne  thinking  which  aaaumes  that  a  fu- 
ture war  (or  its  prevention)  is  based  on  a 
ballistic  missile  exchange.  Despite  the  most 
careful  mathematical  measuring  and  weigh- 
ing, warfare  does  not  develop  according  to 
preconceived  images. 

The  current  debate  over  the  RS-70  will 
alone  have  served  a  useful  purpose  If  it 
causes  us  to  rethink  the  entire  question  of 
manned  air,  aerospace,  and  spacecraft. 
During  and  beyond  the  next  decade,  there 
Bippear  to  be  vast  new  possibilities  for  using 
manned  systems  in  preventing  general 
thermonuclear  war  and  in  controlling  limited 
and  unconventional  warfare.  VIOL'S 
(vertical  takeoff  and  landing),  convertl- 
planes.  air  cushion  vehicles,  very  low  level 
peneratlon  aircraft,  ultra-high-altitude  air- 
craft, aerospace  and  spacecraft — all  indicate 
tbe  expansion  of  ideas,  the  development  of 
tactics,  and  the  utilization  of  technology  In 
support  of  strategy  that  can  be  applied  to 
present  and  to  future  modes  of  conflict 
facing  us. 

In  the  coming  decade  and,  even  more  Im- 
portantly, In  the  years  beyond,  manned  sys- 
tems will  c^er  these  significant  advantages 
over  mlssllee: 

1.  Operational  capabilities:  Among  these 
are  an  impredlctable  flight  pattern;  a 
superior  ability  to  carry  out  electronic 
countermeasures  and  to  operate  foxing  de- 
vices to  foil  enemy  defenses;  an  enhanced 
versatility,  notably  standoff  capability,  pro- 
pulsion systems  absed  on  nuclear  fuel  or, 
perhaps,  on  fuel  cells:  and  an  enhanced  re- 
liability factor  as  a  result  of  the  ability  to 
Improvise  and  to  make  repairs  In  flight. 

2.  Controlled  laiuich:  Manned  air  or  aero- 
space craft  can  be  launched  in  response  to  a 
low-grade  equivocal  warning  and  can  later 
be  recalled.  This  permits  a  significant  safety 
cushion  with  reference  to  unverified  warn- 
ings for  which  missiles  cannot  at  all  be 
launched,  but  which  should  require  a  con- 
trolled reaction  on  our  part. 

3.  Show  of  force:  Manned  systems  provide 
the  show  of  force  so  often  Important  in 
deterring  a  potential  enemy  military  move. 
This  role  is  automatically  denied  to  missiles 
The  importance  of  the  show  of  force  iii 
malnUlnlng  the  general  pieace  has  often 
been  demonstrated.  The  display  of  strength 
through  the  deployment  of  obvioiis  military 
power  has  a  psycho-political  value  which  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  frc«n  mlsfiiles  burled 
deep  in  underground  sUoe.  The  rapid  re- 
sponse and  controlled  presence  of  a  squad- 
ron of  RS-70's,  for  example,  would  give  slg- 


nlfloaaUy  observable  evidence  ot  U.S.  Inten- 
tions to  safeguard  the  peace  in  a  threatened 
area. 

4.  Sustained  Information  gathering:  Mis- 
siles are  Incapable  of  reporting  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  their  strikes.  Manned  sys- 
tems can  do  more  than  Just  report  their  own 
mission  achievements:  they  also  can  supply 
continuous  assessments  of  missile  strikes, 
target  damage,  shifting  of  mobile  targets, 
and  the  like.  The  side  with  such  continuing 
information  fights  with  clear  vision,  the 
other  side  fights  blindfolded.  Such  sus- 
tained Information  gathering  can  best  be  per- 
formed— and  In  most  Instances  only  be  per- 
formed— by  manned  air  or  aerospace  craft. 

5.  The  "mix  factor  in  deterrence."  The 
variety  of  our  possible  choices  of  action  adds 
Immeasurably  to  an  enemy's  complications 
in  preparing  responses  to  our  capabilities. 
The  mix  compounds  the  task  of  the  enemy. 
This  makes  deterrance  meaningful.  There 
are  many  iincertaintles  and  unluiown  factors 
in  working  out  the  problems  of  offense  versus 
defense,  since  the  acid  test  is — and  only  is — 
actual  war.  Hence  those  things  which  com- 
plicate the  enemy's  task  set  up  cautionary 
signals  for  him.  Those  things — such  as  com- 
plete or  even  too  great  a  rellfince  on  mis- 
siles— which  simplify  this  pwoblem,  reduce 
his  imcer  tain  ties  and  unknown  factors. 
Such  simplification  may  tempt  the  enemy 
to  deliver  a  siirprise  attack.  Above  alh  the 
mix  is  significant  in  the  load  factor  which 
it  places  on  a  potential  enemy's  defense 
structure.  The  Soviets  are  not  all  powerful; 
there  are  many  limitations  on  what  they  can 
do.  Every  time  we  force  another  defensive 
requirement  on  them,  it  limits  their  capa- 
bility in  the  development  of  qualitative 
breakthroughs  in  offensive  weapons. 

While  manned  systems  can  be  expected  to 
take  on  Increased  Importance  In  the  next 
decade  and  beyond,  there  are  three  areas  that 
seem  worthy  of  special  note.    These  are: 

1.  Low-altitude  penetration  aircraft:  In- 
creasingly, it  would  seem  that  very  fast  and 
ultra-low-level  aircraft  will  have  high  sur- 
vivability in  face  of  enemy  defense  capabil- 
ities. Advances  now  on  the  horizon  in  ter- 
rain avoidance  equipment  suggest  that  low- 
altitude  penetration  aircraft  will  have  very 
great  utUlty  in  xmconvenUonal.  limited,  and 
general  war  situations. 

2.  Carrier  aircraft:  Deployed  aircraft- 
carrier-based  forces  appear  to  be  less  vulner- 
able to  surprise  attack,  particiUarly  to  ballis- 
tic missiles.  Carrier-based  aircraft  will  in 
many  cases  be  more  efficient  than  land-based 
aircraft  because  of  the  geographic  considera- 
tions involved.  In  fact,  carrier  aircraft  may 
be  the  door  opener  for  land-based  aircraft 
in  an  area  In  which  it  is  desirable  to  assist 
forces  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Addi- 
tionally, carrier-based  aircraft  can  put  up  a 
maximum  air  effort  Immediately  upon  arrival 
in  an  area.  This  latter  factor  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  increased  importance  In  the 
subllmlted  challenges  with  which  we  will 
be  confronted  in  the  coming  years.  The  con- 
tribution of  carrier  task  forces  to  the  mix  Is 
likewise  Important  since  there  is  much 
evidence  to  suggest  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  Soviet  military  effort  Is  directed  toward 
countering  them. 

3.  Manned  "low  space"  and  space  craft. 
The  X-15  rocket  research  aircraft  has  flown 
at  314,750  feet.  Manned  aerosf>ace  or  "low 
space"  craft  will  be  operational  at  altitudes 
well  in  excess  of  this  figure  In  the  next  10 
years.  Such  craft  will  possess  obvious  attack 
capabilities.  Equally  Important  will  be  the 
intelligence  capabilities  which  will  flow  from 
the  operation  of  manned  low  spaosk  craft. 

In  the  1960's  and  1970'8.  the  outer  space 
environment  offers  intriguing  new  possibil- 
ities for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  peace. 
Manned  systems  in  space  have  the  potential 
for  controlling  the  oommimications  utility 
and  the  military  threat  of  attack  from  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  United  States  might 


well  preclude  a  trouble-inciting  nation  from 
effective  functioning  on  earth  and  from  con- 
ducting operations  in  and  from  space. 

The  military  exploitation  of  space  will  re- 
quire large  expenditures  and  much  vision. 
Most  of  all  it  will  require  the  abandonment 
of  the  naive  belief  that  we  can  treat  space 
as  a  peaceful  arena  while  the  Soviet  Union 
actively  pursues  a  course  in  which  the  scien- 
tific side  of  space  is  merely  incidental  to  the 
military. 

SXTMllAST 

Whether  one  envisions  manned  systems 
operating  at  very  low  levels,  at  high  alti- 
tudes, in  low  space,  or  well  out  in  space, 
present  and  projected  technological  advances 
Indicate  that  manned  systems  are  not  obso- 
lescent. Rather  they  will  assume  new  and 
higher  roles  in  the  make  up  of  a  credible 
strategic  deterrent,  and  in  winning  and  ren- 
dering harmless  limited  or  unconventional 
wars. 

The  creative,  competitive  thrust  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  offers  us  sig- 
nificant advantages  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  material  for  advanced 
manned  systems.  The  American  heritage  of 
drlve-to-wln  offers  equally  great  advantages 
in  the  area  of  hunuin  resources.  These  fac- 
tors do  not  guarantee  siiccess.  They  do 
offer  the  potential — if  we  have  the  will  to  de- 
velop and  employ  them — for  victory. 

Our  present  policies  with  reference  to  re- 
search for  and  development  of  mazuied  weap- 
ons systems  will — ^if  continued — Jeopardize 
the  future  security  of  the  Nation  to  an  ir- 
retrievable degree.  Equally  dangerous  for 
the  future  Is  the  temptation  held  out  to  tbe 
Soviets  to  play  the  game  of  strategic  black- 
mall,  or,  worse,  tbe  temptation  to  gamble  on 
a  first  strike  against  America. 


Whafi  Good  Aboat  Foreign  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   MKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  what  we  are  seeking 
to  accomplish  In  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  a  mutual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  receiving 
country  to  develbp  new  resources  in  or- 
der to  build  the  kind  of  society  and  econ- 
omy which  will  eventually  be  self-sus- 
taining. We  trust  that  this  eflfort  will 
assist  nations  to,  keep  In  step  with  the 
modem  world,  to  realize  their  potentials 
economically,  and  to  realize  political 
self-determination.  This  is  the  third  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  I  hope  to  insert 
In  the  Record  in  order  to  provide  new 
insights  Into  the  AID  program  by 
familiarization  on  a  project-to-project 
basis. 

The  manner  of  implementing  foreign 
aid  in  a  specific  country  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  their  potential  and  level 
of  progress.  Most  often  qualified  man- 
agerial and  technical  persormel  are  lack- 
ing. Take  the  Philippines,  for  example — 
an  advanced  countiV  which  covers  an 
area  of  115,600  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  29,600.000.  Its  gross  national 
product  in  1962  was  $3,880  million  with  a 
per  capita  gross  national  product  of  $121. 
It  is  a  primarily  agricultural  country 
with  a  hot,  humid  climate  in  the  low- 
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lands  and  varyitg  temperatures  In  the 
Mgtilayirtt 

In  major  man  ifacturinsr.  It  is  limited 
to  the  iexttkt  tat  astry.  The  PhlUi^lnes 
haa  bOMflted  fro  n  50  yean  of  American 
aoyerelgnty  and  ts  pc^entlal  has  led  to 
a  strong  emptuu  Is  on  Joint  effort  with 
the  Philippine  Gk  vemment  complement- 
in«r  our  aid  with  local  funds. 

A  good  exampl ;  of  this  approach  is  the 
Industrial  Devel^iment  Center — IDC — 
whose  objective,  vhen  it  was  established 
in  1954.  was  to  a  Jmu1at,f  systematic  in- 
dustrial growth,  I  articularly  in  small  and 
medium  business  ».  Iqr  providing  needed 
industrial  know  how  and  managerial, 
supervisory,  and  ^chnlcal  skills. 

In  this  pursul  IDC  has  performed  a 
variety  of  usefu  functions.  In  the  fi- 
nancial realm,  it  has  provided  financial 
counseling  and  nroject  evaluation,  be- 
sides the  admhil  itratlon  ot  productivity 
loans  for  new  operations  or  foreign 
equipment  On  the  engineering  and 
plant  level,  IDC  has  employed  Ameri- 
can know-how  b  >th  to  solve  techni^ogi- 
cal  problems  through  such  techniques 
as  inplant  audits  and  analysis  of  inplant 
engineering  and  general  management 
and  to  facUitste  labor  productivity 
through  such  techniques  as  Job  evalua- 
tioii  programs  ar  d  workflow  charts.  On 
the  managemen ;  plane,  thousands  of 
Filipinos  and  alsi  foreigners  have  bene- 
fited in  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
from  tours  abroai  and  from  the  different 
training  services —seminars,  workshops, 
courses,  and  dli  suasion.  On  the  pub- 
Udtgr  side,  its  pu  dished  matter:  reports, 
magazines,  brodures,  and  leaflets  have 
been  well  dlstrlbi  ited,  while  its  technical 
library  of  20,00)  voliuies  has  served 
students,  and  bislness,  and  industrial 
personnel. 

Now  that  the  [Renter  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. AID  aloig  with  the  Philippine 
Government,  has  begun  relinquishing  as 
of  February  15  <f  this  year  its  Interest 
m  IDC  to  a  prlva  ely  openXed  Philippine 
foundatkm  whicl  will  continue  its  fimc- 
tioDS  and  retain  i  ome  of  the  presait  per- 
sonnel. As  wltl[  all  AID  projects,  a 
terminal  date.  In  this  case  10  years,  will 
be  met,  although  some  Interest  and  sup- 
pent  will  contin  le  through  flscal  year 
1965. 

AID  is  quite  p  eased  with  the  Indus- 
trial Develoimia  t  Center — and  well  it 
might  be.  Durlitg  its  short  life  it  has 
hdped  substant  ally  the  founding  of 
small  enterprit  es  in  the  islands. 
Through  Joint  pi  ojects  such  as  this  one, 
our  country  Is  fa;li>ing  the  Plliplnoe  to 
help  themselves  tulld  a  vigorous  private 
enterprise  systen . 


More  Sda  iiic  laforaatioa 


EXTENSIO  ^  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JMN  E.  MOSS 

or  uuvoaifXA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  ( >P  RSPRESKNTATIVES 

Wedne$dai ,  March  11. 19$4 

Mr.   MOeS.    lEr.   I^?eaker,   over    the 
years  my  subcommittee  has  considered 


many  aspects  of  ;he  Oovemment  infor- 


mation problem.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant issues  we  have  locked  into  is  the 
flow  of  technological  and  scientific 
information.  The  White  House  has  an- 
nounced that  sb^x  have  been  taken  to 
help  solve  this  information  problem. 
The  following  announcement  outlines 
this  important  action: 

The  White  House  announced  action  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
to  make  resxilts  of  federally  sponBored  re- 
search and  development  more  readily  avail- 
able to  Industry,  universities,  scientists  and 
engineers.  Through  this  interagency  agree- 
ment, uiLclasslfled  technical  reports  and 
translations  generated  by  all  Government 
agencies,  and  not  containing  proprietary  in- 
formation, will  be  uniformly  Indexed  and 
made  accessible  through  a  single  agency. 
Plans  are  also  being  developed  for  this 
agency  to  provide  current  awareness  Infor- 
mation on  who  is  doing  what  research, 
where,  and  with  what  Federal  funds.  Re- 
quests will  also  b«  met  for  explicit  scientific 
and  engineering  information  by  referral  to 
appropriate  specialized  Information  centers. 

To  Implement  this  plan,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  take  Immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  its  clearinghouse  function  au- 
thorized by  Congress  through  Public  Law 
81-776,  and  now  being  performed  by  Its  Of- 
fice of  Technical  Services.  In  addition,  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  link  the 
clearinghouse  with  Smithsonian's  Science 
Information  Exchange  and  the  National  Re- 
ferral Center  for  Science  and  Technology  at 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

These  steps  to  provide  a  single  point  of 
contact  for  Oovemment  activities  in  the 
physical  and  engineering  sciences  will  com- 
plement services  now  available  through  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library.  Such  measxires 
represent  a  major  step  toward  strengthening 
and  coordinating  the  various  science  infor- 
mation activities  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment and  will  be  of  major  importance  In 
assisting  American  Industry  to  benefit  from 
defense  and  space  research. 

The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  a  body  of  senior  policy  officials 
from  eight  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  serves  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  assist  the  President  in  de- 
veloping Government-wide  plans  and  poli- 
cies relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technology  is 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Recommendations  for  this  broadened  clear- 
inghouse function  were  developed  by  the 
Councils  Ccxmnittee  on  Scientific  Informa- 
tion. Lt    Oen.  William  J.  Ely,  Chairman. 


A  Tribote  to  John  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  placed  a  bronze 
memorial  plaque  on  the  pew  where  our 
late,  beloved  President  Kennedy  wor- 
shiped when  he' attended  services  at  St. 
Stephen's,  his  parish  church. 

During  the  ceremonies  which  attend- 
ed the  unveiling  of  the  plaque,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Denges,  pastor  of  St. 


Stephen  Martyr  Church,  spoke  in  com- 
memoration of  John  Fltsgerald  Ken- 
nedy, as  President  and  parishioner. 

Because  of  the  heartfelt  warmth  and 
dignity  of  this  tribute  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

A  Tributx  to  John  F.  Kxnnedt       ., 

Welcome  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  friends  of  our 
late  beloved  President — John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

We  have  answered  the  call  to  pay  honor 
to  a  man  that  will  go  down  In  history  as  a 
patriot;  dedicated  to  the  high  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy; imbued  with  a  spirit  of  genuine 
zeal  for  things  that  are  uplifting,  fine  and 
beautiful. 

He  left  an  image  to  all  of  us — yes,  and 
to  all  the  world,  of  true  citizenship.  He 
was  especially  iniluentlal  to  the  youth  of 
our  beloved  oovmtry,  who  were  Inspired  and 
fired  by  his  vigor  in  pursuing  the  Intellectual 
pursuits  of  life.  He  assumed  leadership  In 
the  struggle  against  the  common  enemies 
of  man — tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself.  He  consecrated  his  life,  without 
co\mtlng  the  ooet.  to  eataUlsb.  peace 
throughout  tlie  world.  He  was  a  patriotic 
martyr  for  the  good  of  Ills  beloved  country. 

As  a  worshipper  of  St.  Stei^en's  Church, 
he  wanted  to  attend  divine  services  as  a 
regular  member,  not  desiring  any  preferen- 
tial treatment  beca\ise  of  his  high  office.  He 
was  a  humble  man,  endowed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  faith  and  love  for  the  hcdy  sacrifice 
ot  the  Mass.  At  Holy  Mass  he  always  iised 
his  missal  and  participated  with  the  other 
members  of  the  perish  in  dialog  Mass. 

He  was  always  most  gracious  and  consid- 
erate. On  one  occasion — the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension,  I  met  him  at  the  door  of  the 
church.  Alter  greeting  me  cordially  he  said, 
"Father.  I  wish  to  apologize  for  being  five 
minutes  late  today."  The  last  time  he  came 
to  St.  Stephen's  was  October  18,  1963 — the 
day  of  public  prayer  for  our  beloved  Nation, 
ordered  by  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  assassination,  Novem- 
ber 22,  we  had  a  High  Mass  offered  at  St. 
Stephen's  at  6:30  pjn.  f<M-  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  And  since  that  day.  In  memory  of  this 
great  leader,  we  have  lighted  each  night  the 
large  beautiful  stained  glass  window  in  the 
front  of  the  church. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  the  CathoUc  War 
Veterans  of  Washington  and  other  posts  who 
have  come  here  today  to  unveil  and  dedicate 
the  plaque  placed  here  in  his  honor.  We 
wish  to  thank  all  his  friends — and  especially 
Father  Shaeffer  and  the  Boys  Choir  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  for  ren- 
dering such  beautiful  and  appropriate  music 
on  this  solemn  occasion. 

Let  us  conclude  by  saying  the  simple 
prayer  of  his  beloved  ^reaved  wife— Jacque- 
line— "Dear  Ckxl,  please  take  care  of  your 
servant.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy." 


Current  Stahis  of  Labor  Programs  in 
Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALirouru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  the  Honorable  George 
L-P  Weaver,  has  written  me  recently  of 
developments  in  labor's  role  in  the  Alii- 
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ance  tot  Progress.  I  am  confident  my 
colleagues  will  find  of  considerable  in- 
terest his  report  on  the  Current  Status 
of  Labor  Programs  in  Latin  America, 
issued  as  of  Pebruar^f  28,  1964,  which  I 
Include  herewith: 

CuaaxNT  Status  or  Labor  Programs  in  Latin 
AiczaiCA,  FxBRXTART  28. 1964 

Remarkable  progress  is  now  being  made 
on  labor  projects  within  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  construction  of  workers' 
housing  thnmgh  trade  union  cooperatives  is 
spurred  cm  by  a  pledge  of  $56,250,000  from 
AFL-CIO  affiliates'  retirement  and  welfare 
funds,  supported  by  100  percent  AID  housing 
Investment  guarantees.  From  these  funds, 
a  $10  million  AFL-CIO  loan,  added  to  $4 
million  supplied  by  the  Mexican  workers, 
enabled  the  Graphic  Arts  Workers  of  Mexico 
to  Inaugurate  the  building  of  3,104  housing 
units  for  their  members.  Another  AFL- 
CIO  loan  in  the  amount  of  $3  million,  to- 
gether with  $6  mUllon  to  be  supplied  by 
AID.  will  be  used  to  finance  the  establish- 
ment of  a  workers'  bank  In  Peru;  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  will  undertalce 
the  financing  of  the  IniUal  administrative 
costs  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  for  a  2-year 
period.  These  are  among  the  most  dramatic 
programs  now  in  process  under  the  aegis 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  Social  Projects  Depcu-tment. 
The  IDB  has  earmarked  another  $16  mUllon 
for  union  hoxislng  projects  in  Columbia,  Bo- 
livia. El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  tiirough  the  American 
Institute. 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  has  been  in  operation  for 
20  months,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  institute  works  closely  with 
the  free  and  democratic  trade  unions 
of  Latin  America  and  is  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  rank  and  file  workers 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  live.  It 
has  also  been  able  to  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  governments  and  of  business. 

The  Institute  at  the  present  time  has  two 
principal  activities.  The  first  is  education 
and  the  results  have  been  Impressive:  3,668 
labor  leaders  have  received  training  under  a 
hemlsphere-wlde  system  which  Includes  edu- 
cation centers  In  12  Latin  American  coun- 
trlee— Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Hon- 
duras (Regional  Center  for  Central  America 
and  Panama),  Jamaica  (Regional  Center  for 
the  English-speaking  West  Indies).  Peru. 
Uruguay,  .and  Venezuela;  206  leaders  have 
been  trained  at  the  center  In  Washington  In 
a  course  which  Includes  3  months  of  Inten- 
sive study  followed  by  9  months  of  paid 
Internship  In  the  respective  home  country 
working  on  specific  union  projects. 

The  second  activity  of  the  American  Instl- 
tue  is  in  assisting  trade  unions  in  Latin 
America  to  develop  feasible  jM-oJects  for  pres- 
entation to  local,  private  international,  or 
IT.S.  Government  sources  of  financing.  The 
results  of  the  activities  of  the  Social  Proj- 
ects Department  are  described  above.  The 
Latin  American  trade  union  requests  for  as- 
sistance on  projects  which  would  engender 
a  high  ratio  of  "self-help"  effort  now  num- 
ber 108,  covering  housing,  medical,  producer 
and  other  forms  of  cooperative  development, 
as  well  as  vocational  training,  workers'  banks 
and  community  type  projects.  The  requests 
for  housing  alone  would  amount  to  loans  of 
$330  million.  If  fully  Implemented. 

Labor  Is  becoming  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  machinery;  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
LaWbr  Affairs  will  accelerate  this  effort 
through  the  decisions  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  lA-ECOSOC  in  Sao  Paulo.  November 
1963,  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  of  Ministers  of 
Labor  held  In  Bogota  in  May  1963  (the  first 


such  meeting  In  Latin  America).  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  Airalrs  will  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Cliarter  of  Punta  del  Este 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Labor  Min- 
isters (Declaration  of  Cundlnamarca) ,  "with 
special  attention  •  to  the  suggestions  and 
measures  concerning  the  role  of  ministers  of 
labor  and  democratic  trade  imlons  In  na- 
tional programs  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment." 

(See  the  report  on  the  first  meeting  of 
the  ccMnmlttee  held  la  Lima,  Peru,  Jan.  31- 
Peb.  6.  1964.) 

It  is  clearly  the  I7.S.  purpose  that  the 
workers  of  Latin  America  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  Increasingly  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Alliance  programs  through  their  creative 
participation  in  tfie  development  process  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  necessary  change  and 
reform.  There  exists  within  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment today  an  almost  unprecedented  de- 
gree of  unanimity  and  collaboration  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  this  objective.  To  se- 
cure this  cooperation  a  bold  departxu-e  was 
required.  Early  in  the  days  of  President 
Kennedy's  administration,  a  \inique  organi- 
zational structure  was  devised  and  was  op- 
erating successfully  within  a  very  short  time, 
harnessing  governmental  and  private  initia- 
tives, primarily  of  organized  labor  in  this 
coimtry,  and  eliminating  problems  of  Juris- 
diction. 

The  efforts  and  interests  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  n.S.  Government  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
through  an  Interagency  Latin  America  Labor 
Committee,  establlslved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  1961.  The  committee  examines 
specific  problems  in  the  Latin  American 
labor  area,  reviews  the  general  effectiveness 
of  overall  labor  activities-  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America,  and  proposes  com- 
plementary action  as  appropriate.  It  is 
charged  with  keeping  activities  under  con- 
tinuing review  in  order  to  Insure  that  rec- 
ommended programs  are  carried  out  and 
needed  modifications  are  made  to  meet 
changing  clrcimutances. 

Some  of  the  projects  in  wtilch  the  IDB  is 
participating  are  illustrated  above.  Exam- 
ples of  earlier  projects  Include  loans  for 
workers'  housing  la  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Colombia.  Other  organizations  are  partici- 
pating, notably  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization and  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  HjO  has  extensive  activities  on  both 
regional  and  national  bases  and  also  admin- 
isters labor  projects  in  the  amount  of  $11 
million  financed  Jointly  by  the  special  fund 
of  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves;  these  proj- 
ects Include  the  provision  by  the  ILO  of  ex- 
perts for  a  total  of  2.200  man-months. 

National  trade  union  advisory  committees 
are  being  established  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment in  lA-ECOSOC.  An  Inter-American 
Trsdiilng  Center  for  Ministry  of  Labor  Per- 
sonnel which  Is  In  the  process  of  being  cre- 
ated in  Lima,  Peru,  and  other  regional  train- 
ing centers  such  as  the  center  for  research 
on  vocational  training  in  Montevideo,  are 
indicative  of  the  new  initiative  of  labor  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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Mr.  CHENOWETH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rapid  Increase  in  foreign  steel  Imports  is 


a  matter  of  great  concern  to  this  Nation. 
I  wish  to  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  statement  made  by  Rudolph  Smith,  of 
Denver,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.,  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  CixnmisBlon  on  February  20, 
1964.  Mr.  Smith  calls  attention  to  the 
adverse  effect  of  these  Imports  on  the 
CJF.  &  I.,  and  similar  steel  companies. 

The  main  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Corp.  is  located  in  my  district  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.  This  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  intensely  interested.  I  feel  that 
we  should  take  every  possible  step  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  steel  industry  from 
these  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Smith's  statement  follows: 
Statkicent   bt   Rudolph   Suitb,   Exectttive 

Vicx  PaxsnnNT  or  the  Colorado  Fitbl  & 

IBON     COBF.,     DENVB^     COLO.,     BOYMtX     THX 

U.S.  Tamft  CoMJCSSioif,  FxBauABT  ao,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  am  Rudolph  Smith,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Corp. 
I  started  to  work  for  C  J*,  ft  I.  at  our  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  steel  plant  in  1937  and  luive  held  such 
Jobs  as  engineer,  superintendent  open  hearth 
departoient,  wwks  manager,  and  vice  presi- 
dent operations.  I  am  dee^y  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  8teelwc»-kers. 

C J*,  ft  I.  has  a  vital  Interest  in  the  forth- 
coming GATT  negotiations  as  a  member  of 
the  American  steel  Industry  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, because  ot  the  advo-se  effect  <a  the 
Import-exjxjrt  Imbalance  upon  our  company 
In  particular.  We  welcome  this  opjxjrtunlty 
to  present  the  facts  underlying  o\ir  i>oeltion 
to  this  Commission. 

There  will,  of  necessity,  be  some  duplica- 
tion in  the  matters  covered  by  o\ir  statement 
and  statements  made  earlier  by  represen- 
tatives of  other  steel  companies,  because  the 
basic  facts  pertinent  to  oiu*  Industry  in 
general  are  equally  pertinent  to  our  com- 
pany. We  will  try  to  minimize  duplication 
by  limiting  this  statement  to  carbon  wire 
rods,  wire  and  wire  products,  and  deformed 
concrete  reinforcing  bars,  and  also  by  relat- 
ing the  problems  seated  by  Imports  to  C  J. 
&  I.  In  particular. 

C.F.  &  I.  has  been  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing steel  and  wire  products  since  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  and  now  has 
plants  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  South  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Trenton  and  RoebllngT  N.J.,  and 
Palmer,  Mass.  The  Importance  of  C  J.  ft  I. 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  In  particular 
and  to  other  areas  is  considerable  in  terms 
of  the  employment  furnished,  products  pro- 
duced, and  the'  general  welfare.  C.F.  ft  I. 
products  serve  the  bcMlc  Industries  of  the 
West,  such  as  mining,  agricultvire,  transpor- 
tation, construction,  and  others,  as  well  as 
reclamation  and  defense  projects.  It  is  <^ 
vital  Importance  to  the  employees  of  CF.  ft 
I.,  its  shareholders  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic that  our  company  remain  strong  and 
vital  In  both  Its  western  and  eastern  divi- 
sions. In  this  regard,  reference  Is  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  classified  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Palmer, 
Mass.,  as  areas  of  subetantlal  unemplo3rment. 

Steel  Imports  Into  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  lilgh  In  1963.  This  fact 
alone  merits  serious  consideration  when  tar- 
iff reductions  tire  discussed.  It  Is  particular- 
ly significant  for  CJf.  ft  I.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous scope  of  Imports  of  products  cov- 
ered by  this  statement. 

Let  MB  consider  the  import  situation  rela- 
tive to  these  specific  products,  as  shown  on 
page  11  of  our  brief.  There  were  305,000  tons 
of  wire  rods,  wire  and  wire  products,  and 
reinfOTCing  bars  imported  In  the  5-year  pe- 
riod 1983  tiirough  1937;  only  23,000  tons  In 
the  5-year  period  1B4S  through  1947;  and 
8  million  tons  in  the  5-year  period  1068 
through  lt6a.    As  a  consequence,  in  this  lat- 
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However,  the  trade  Unbalance  in  steel  con- 
stitutaa  a  threat  to  the  living  standards  or 
theee  steelworkers.  Further  encroachment 
of  foreign  Imports  on  n.S.  domestic  markets 
can  only  lead  to  greater  unemployment  in 
the  steel  Industry,  and  particularly  in  the 
product  categcM-iee  discussed  in  this  state- 
ment. 

In  recent  years,  foreign  countries  have 
constructed  entirely  new  steel  plants  or 
modernized  numerous  existing  facilities. 
U.3.  financial  and  technical  assistance  has 
helped  make  many  of  these  projects  possible. 
As  the  steel  capacity  of  these  countries  ex- 
ceeded their  domestic  requirements,  the 
coxintrles  began  to  distribute  an  increasing 
part  of  the  excess  production  to  n.S.  markets. 
Low  tariff  rates,  higher  prices  of  American 
steel  products,  and  general  freedom  from 
nontarlff  barriers,  were  conducive  to  their 
plans  for  export  expansion.  Also,  some  for- 
eign producers  have  followed  the  practice 
of  selling  their  products  In  the  U.S.  market 
at  prlcee  lower  than  in  their  home  market 
The  foreign  producer  In  addition  has  the 
advantage  of  having  his  home  market  pro- 
tected by  higher  tariffs  and  nontarlff  trade 
barriers. 

World  steelmaklng  capacity  exceeds  world 
demand,  and  with  new  steel  edacity  being 
added,  foreign  steel  producers  wUl  continue 
to  intensify  their  export  sales.  Further  it 
can  be  expected  that  fweign  countries  will 
continue  to  protect  their  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducers as  evidenced  by  the  recent  BCSC  tariff 
Increase. 

CF.  tt  1.  and  other  American  steel  pro- 
ducers have  taken  vigorous  action  to  meet 
the  oompetltloD  of  foreign  steel  and  have 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable 
balance  between  Imports  and  exports.  CF.  & 
I.  has  worked  diligently  to  Increase  the  vol- 
ume and  profitability  of  its  sales,  and  partic- 
ularly In  wire  rods,  wire  and  wire  products, 
and  reinforcing  bars.  Large  capital  expendi- 
tmes  have  been  made  to  modernize  o\ir 
plants  and  Increase  their  efficiency.  Manu- 
facturing operations  have  been  consolidated, 
some  marginal  product  lines  have  been  elim- 
inated, our  research  program  has  been 
broadened,  and  an  aggressive  sales  program 
for  both  domestic  and  export  markets  has 
been  maintained. 

I  have  attempted  In  this  statement  and  in 
our  brief  to  provide  Information  which  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Commiseion  in  pre- 
paring Its  advice  pxuisuant  to  the  Trade  Ex- 
panaion  Act.  In  this  connection  I  have  noted 
that  the  act  specifically  refers  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions,  caioses.  and  effects 
relating  to  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  of  particular  articles. 

I  submit  that  the  information  presented 
demcmstrates  that  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry— and  particularly  companies  such  as 
CF.  ic  I  producing  wire  rods,  wire  and  wire 
products,  and  reinforcing  bars — has  been 
seriously  and  adversely  affected  by  the  large 
lmp<M:ts  of  steel  and  the  great  Imbalance  be- 
tween imports  and  exports.  I  fvirther  sub- 
mit that  the  trends  In  Imports  and  exports 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  can  only 
mean  that  the  imports  and  the  Imbalance 
will  Increase,  if  certain  corrective  measures 
are  not  taken. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  Commission  advise  the  President  that 
there  generally  should  be  no  further  reduc- 
tions in  duties  on  steel  products.  As  to 
modifications  of  duties  and  import  restric- 
tions, I  suggest  the  following : 

1.  Tariff  and  nontarlff  trade  barriers 
among  the  steel  producing  countries  of  the 
world  shoxild  be  equalized.  If  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  U.S.  duties  should 
be  increased  and  in  the  case  of  barbed  wire. 
which  is  presently  duty  free,  tariffs  should 
be  impoeed. 

3.  In  the  case  of  products  such  as  wire 
rods,  wire  nails,  and  barbed  wire,  where 
American  steM  producers  have  lost  40  to  60 


percent  of  their  domestic  market,  quantita- 
tive limitations  should  be  Imposed  upon  Im- 
ports as  an  interim  measure  to  correct  the 
imbalance. 

We  believe  that  the  steel  Industry  of  the 
United  States  must  be  kept  strong  In  the 
interest  of  preserving  our  national  well-be- 
ing. We  further  believe  that  the  several 
members  of  the  steel  Industry  have  exerted 
their  best  efforts  In  the  face  of  discrimina- 
tory conditions  In  order  to  keep  this  In- 
dustry at  the  highest  possible  level.  We  now 
request  your  assistance  In  correcting  the 
conditions  which  are  presently  restricting 
the  efforts  of  the  steel  Industry  to  achieve 
this  objective'. 

Again,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
Commission  and  for  your  courtesy  and 
attention. 


United  States  the  Tarfet:  Heat  on  in 
Victaam 
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Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

UNrrs)  States  thk  TAX<nr:  Hxat  on  in 

VlKTNAM 

(By  Roecoe  Drimunond) 

Saigon,  Vietnam. — The  Vletcong  Com- 
munists are  miscalculating  the  fiber  of 
Americans. 

They  are  counting  on  the  \J3.  public  at 
home  getting  so  frustrated  with  this  seesaw 
war  that  It  will  want  American  troops  pulled 
out  as  the  going  gets  tougher. 

The  new  tactic  of  the  guerrillas  Is  to  cen- 
ter terror  bombings  on  VB.  military  person- 
nel who  are  advising  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  on  their  wives  and  children. 

Obviously  their  purposes  are  these: 

To  panic  the  families  of  U.S.  forces  and 
diplomatic  staff. 

To  cause  an  evacuation  of  dependents 
which  would  have  a  most  depressing  effect 
on  the  Vietnamese  Government  and  people. 

To  pers\iade  the  American  people  that  this 
struggle  Is  too  much  for  them. 

And  to  undermine  the  morale  of  American 
Armed  Forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

These  tactics  are  not  succeeding  here.  I 
doubt  they  are  having  the  effect  which  the 
Communists  hope  they  will  have  In  the 
United  States. 

But  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  guer- 
rillas intend  to  continue  to  aim  their  terror 
expressly  at  the  Americans  In  their  effort  to 
paralyze  U.S.  policy. 

Three  times  in  recent  weeks  separate 
bombings  have  been  directed  at  U.S.  person- 
nel; once  In  a  Softball  stadium  where  Ameri- 
cans predominated;  again  at  a  downtown 
movie  theater  where  Americans  made  up  the 
entire  audience.  There  were  deaths  and  In- 
juries both  times. 

The  third  bombing  was  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated pinpoint  attempt  to  deplete  a  group 
of  US.  specialists  essential  to  security — the 
demolition  corps. 

This  was  the  technique:  Two  Communist 
agents  attached  a  suspicion-looking  object 
to  the  outaride  of  a  house  occupied  by  an 
American  officer.  When  the  ofllcer  noticed 
It  on  his  arrival  home,  he  took  the  proper 
and  expected  action;  he  summoned  a  demo- 
lition detail.  When  they  arrived  In  their 
jeep,    a   bicyclist  pedaled   by  and  aimed   a 


grenade  at  their  car.  Fortunately  It  bounced 
off  the  windshield  and  exploded  a  3-foot 
hole  in  the  yard.  ^ 

When  the  susplolouB  object  was  removed 
from  the  side  of  the  house,  It  was  found  to 
be  a  grapefruit  wrapped  like  a  bomb.  It 
was  a  decoy.  The  Communist's  target  was 
not  the  house,  not  the  young  army  officer. 
It  was  the  crucial  demolition  detail  whom 
they  had  lured  to  the  scene,  tried  to  kill — 
and  bungled. 

Iliese  are  grim  and  ugly  Incidents,  lliere 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Vletcong 
will  discontinue  thraa  until  they  can  no 
longer  operate  with  impunity  anywhere  In 
South  Vietnam.  Special  teams  of  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  security 
guards  are  giving  added  protection  to  Ameri- 
can residents.  But  the  dangers  are  just 
beginning. 

What  Is  most  encouraging  Is  that  the 
terror  bombings  are  not  terrorizing  either 
U.S.  troops  or  their  families.  There  are 
more  than  2,000  wives  and  children  of  UJ3. 
military  luid  diplomatic  personnel  In  South 
Vietnam.  So  far  not  more  than  two  have 
said  they  would  elect  to  go  home.  Ibe 
others  have  showed  no  sign  of  wanting  to 
leave. 

This  Is  why  I  say  the  Commiuilsts  are 
miscalculating  the  American  stamina.  Their 
campaign  of  terror  Is  not  only  falling  to 
intimidate;  It  Is  clearly  having  the  opposite 
effect  among  Americans  at  every  level  here. 
They  more  than  ever  are  determined  to  see 
It  through.  I  would  hope — and  expect — 
that  most  people  In  the  United  States  would 
respond  the  same  way.  I  kno^  that  some 
Americans  at  home  tend  to  think  of  this 
struggle  as  a  hopeleoe,  meaningless  war  too 
far  away  to  bear  on  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

It  isn't  true.  At  stake  is  not  only  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  14  million 
South  Vietnamese  from  a  Communist  take- 
over. Their  freedom  la  Important  but  the 
crucial  stage  Is  the  security  of  this  gateway 
to  all  Southeast  Asia,  where  200  million  free 
Asians  feel  the  hot  breath  of  Communist 
China's  imperialistic  ambitions. 

The  Communists  are  aiming  their  terror 
tactics  at  the  Americans  because  they  know 
that  without  U.S.  forces  helping  South 
Vietnam,  they  can  unhinge  this  gate — and 
have  their  way. 


The  TO-Honr  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Shelbyville  dnd.)  News  of 
March  9.  1964: 

The  70-Houh  Week 

In  Washington,  a  congressional  committee 
has  been  listening  to  arguments  for  smd 
against  the  Idea  of  placing  an  additional 
penalty  on  overtime.  The  Idea  Is  that  If  the 
Government  forced  employers  to  pay  double- 
time  for  overtime — or  even  more — the  few 
hours  of  overtime  here  and  there  could  be 
consolidated  into  some  new  Jobs. 

Perhaps  the  lawmakers  ought  to  call  In 
the  postmasters.  The  Washington  Star  re- 
ports the  Budget  Bureau  has  discovered  that 
"many  thousands"  of  substitute  post  office 
clerks  are  working  up  to  70  hours  a  week — 
all  at  straight  time.  The  regular  employees 
have  had  their  overtime  extended,  too. 


The  Star  further  reports  that  while  the 
post  oSice  workers  apparently  hold  the  over- 
time records,  other  departments  are  working 
a  lot  of  overtime,  also. 

What's  the  reason  for  this?  Principally  tt 
is  that  President  Johneon  has  promised  that 
the  Federal  payroU  wiU  not  incnase  In  num- 
bers. As  this  was  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  and  as  the  work  is  being  done  and 
paid  for  tmyway.  it  looks  like  a  subterfuge. 
The  money  Is  being  spent,  even  If  new  em- 
ployees aren't  getting  It. 

By  contrast,  the  businessman's  reasons  for 
not  hiring  new  workers  in  preference  to 
overtime  are  many  and  valid.  He  doesn't 
have  to  fool  anyone  as  the  Government  Is 
trying  to  do. 

Some  overtime  Is  the  result  of  emergencies 
and  rush  orders.  Some  occurs  because  there 
are  no  qualified  i^pUcants  available.  Some 
Is  worked  because  no  extra  machines  or  shift 
time  are  available  to  fill  the  volume  of  orders. 
Sometimes  an  employer  avoids  hiring  a  new 
worker  because  he  knows  he  would  soon  have 
to  lay  him  off  when  a  peak  has  been  pckssed. 
Absenteeism  also  often  necessitates  over- 
time. 

An  additional  penalty  for  overtime  work 
would  make  goods  more  expensive  for  all  of 
VIS,  of  course.  It  probably  would  make  a  few 
Jobs,  and  might  destroy  some.  It  could  cut 
the  take-home  pay  of  many  millions. 

If  the  Government  really  believes  in  elim- 
inating overtime  to  make  new  Jobs,  what's 
going  on  in  the  jxist  office? 


Our  Abtnrd  Farm  Pro-ams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  ALiGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  farm 
programs  become  more  ridiculous  there 
Is  no  doubt  the  Democrats  will  direct  the 
absurdity.  For  over  30  years  they  have 
been  doing  an  excellent  job  of  reducing 
American  agriculture  to  the  most  impos- 
sible position  of  being  directed  in  every 
move  by  Washington  desk  farmers,  many 
of  whom  have  never  seen  an  honest-to- 
goodness  American  farm.  The  once 
mighty  free  Americsm  agricultural  plant 
is  slowly  being  Sovietized  through  the 
process  of  making  free  farmers  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Soon  we  will  be  asked  to  pile  absurdity 
on  absurdity  by  approving  an  impossible 
cotton  bill  to  which  has  been  added  a 
more  impossible  wheat  bill  and  the 
American  buyers  and  taxpayers  as  usual 
WiU  foot  the  bUl. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  comment  In  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tllbime, 
"Subsidies  Galore,"  and  one  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "Accent  on  Absurd- 
ity. "    The  editorials  follow : 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune] 
SuBsmiXB  Galore 

Under  stiff  White  House  pressure,  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  a  blU  authorizing  new  sub- 
sidies for  cotton  and  wheat.  The  measure 
now  Is  In  the  House  where  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  twist  enough  arms  to 
bring  quick  approval.  Any  delay  In  enact- 
ing It  Into  law  Involves  the  risk  that  the  bill 
win  be  too  late  to  affect  this  year's  arope, 
which  means  the  administration  would  have 


no  new  handouts  to  dangle  before  rural  vot- 
ers in  the  electioci  campaign. 

Tlie  proposed  cotton  program  is  such  an 
economic  aheurdity  that  even  the  oocunlt- 
tee  chairman.  Senator  ELLnrDXE,  a  Louisiana 
Democrat,  was  opposed  to  tt  He  sgrees  with 
the  American  Farm  Bxireau  Federation  that 
if  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Pfeeman  would 
administer  the  preeent  law  prc^ierly — which 
means  lowering  prioe  supports — there 
wouldn't  be  any  need  for  a  new  program  and 
the  taxpayers  could  be  saved  some  money. 

The  Agriculture  Departmeni  is  oau^t  In 
a  dilenmia  of  tts  own  making  because  it 
raised  the  support  price  after  the  Kennedy 
administration  took  office  and  nrow  has  cot- 
ton running  out  of  its  ears.  Having  stimu- 
lated production  with  high  prices.  It  would 
be  shnpler  and  sounder  to  undo  this  mistake 
by  lowering  supports  to  discourage  overpro- 
duction and  make  cotton  more  competitive. 
But  the  admlnlstratlon'B  solution  is  to  pile 
on  more  Bubaldles. 

The  Senate  bill  does  propose  to  lower 
suports  frcm  32.47  cents  a  pound  to  30  cents 
a  pound  for  the  first  year,  after  which  the 
Secretary  would  have  authority  to  raise  or 
lower  them  within  prescribed  limits.  But 
growers  of  more  than  10  acres  of  cotton  who 
agree  to  reduce  plantings  by  a  third  are  to 
get  a  bonus  of  4.5  cents  a  pound.  And  grow- 
ers of  10  acres  or  less — ^weU  over  half  of  all 
growers — are  to  be  guaranteed  34.5  cents  a 
{xnind  without  any  cut  In  acreage,  which  la 
a  reward  to  the  small,  inefficient  producers 
at  the  expense  of  the  larger,  more  efficient 
ones.  Moreover,  under  certain  limitations 
growers  may  exceed  their  reduced  plantings 
by  10  percent  to  produce  cotton  at  the  ex- 
port rate  of  24  cents  a  pound. 

But  exporters  still  are  to  receive  a  sub- 
sidy, as  at  present,  so  American  cotton  can 
compete  abrocMl  at  lower  world  prices.  And 
a  new  subsidy  Is  to  be  granted  handlers  so 
that  domestic  mills  can  buy  our  own  cotton 
at  the  same  price  paid  by  foreigners.  Thus 
the  Government  proposes  to  spoon  feed  the 
cotton  industry  with  what  In  effect  are  four 
different  subsidies. 

The  wheat  program  Is  a  warmed-over  ver- 
sion of  the  same  one  farmers  emphatically 
rejected  In  last  &Iay's  referendum.  It  guar- 
antees a  high  price  for  that  portion  of  the 
crop  consumed  domestlcaUy  and  a  lower 
price  for  export  wheat  for  those  farmers  who 
submit  to  planting  controls.  But  instead 
of  being  mandatory,  the  program  this  time 
Is  being  promoted  as  a  voluntary  plan,  al- 
though the  price  guarantees  are  purposely 
set  so  high  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
probably  could  not  afford  to  stay  out  of  It. 

Shortly  after  taking  office.  President  John- 
son Issued  a  statement  suggesting  he  was 
seeking  better  farm  programs  and  asking, 
"How  can  we  use  the  pricing  mechanism 
of  the  free  market  with  more  vitality  than 
presently?"  The  obvious  answer  Is  to  stop 
finding  new  ways  to  subsidize  the  farm 
economy.  Agriculture  and  taxpayers  gen- 
erally will  be  better  crfT  if  the  House  rejects 
this  bill.  

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6.  1964) 
Accent  on  Abstjuditt 

With  the  Federal  farm  i»'ogram  sinking  to 
new  depths  of  foolishness,  farmers  may  be 
nearlng  the  day  when  they  11  need  protection 
against  their  would-be  political  friends. 

The  program's  increasing  accent  on  ab- 
surdity is  especially  evident  In  the  wheat - 
cotton  bill  now  wending  its  way  through 
Congress.  Seldom  has  any  legislation  seemed 
so  well  contrived  to  create  costly  confusion. 

Take  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  bill.  A 
year  ago  the  wheat  fanners  rejected  an  ad- 
ministration plan  for  the  tightest  Federal 
regimentation  ever,  accQmi>anled  by  a  vast 
Increase  In  the  red  tape  of  regulation.  Farm- 
ers then  began  holding  dovtm  their  planting, 
prepculng  for  the  first  time  in  decades  for 
something  vaguely  like  a  free  market. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   KZW    TOSX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  many  of  our  distinguished 
commentators  have  not  neglected  to  em- 
phasize the  ironic  and  damaging  circum- 
stances which  still  prevail  in  the  King- 
dom of  Yemen. 

The  U.S.  Government  actually  recog- 
nized a  Naaserlte  regime  in  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Yemen  reb- 
els. This  was  not  a  popular,  internal 
revolt  which  could  claim  our  sympathy. 

The  struggle  for  power  goes  on,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  continues  its 
large  military  ~oi>erations  against  the 
Royalists  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
prony  nationalist  government  It  forcibly 
created. 

Mr.  William  S.  White,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday.  March  6, 
has  written  a  timely  piece  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 

FoEComtN  YEiCEN  War  Goks  On 
(By  Wmiam  S.  White) 

A  forgotten  war,  a  17-month-old  war  of  ag- 
gression, still  goes  on  against  the  ragged, 
barefoot  little  kingdom  of  Yemen  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Invading  forces  of  Nasser  Egypt,  sup- 
plied with  Soviet-made  tanks  and  bombers 
again  the  rifles  and  machlneguns  of  the 
Yemeni  royalists,  are  larger  now  than  10 
months  ago,  when  Egypt  agreed  to  a  United 
Nations-inspected  "disengagement"  that  Is 
no  disengagement  at  all. 

Indeed,  the  United  Nations  observation 
mission  in  Yemen  has  Jiist  conceded  that  In 
the  single  brief  period  January  3 -February  18 
Egypt  Increased  Its  forces  by  1,000  to  2,000 
men.  Young  Prince  Abdurraman  Ben  Yahya 
of  Yemen,  who  is  in  tbe  United  States  for 
what  looks  to  be  the  lost  catise  of  Interesting 
the  Western  World  In  Yemen's  plight,  says 
38,000  Egyptian  troops  are  now  In  his  coun- 
try. 

ICrUJON    IN    CAVZS 

One  million  of  his  countrymen,  he  adds, 
are  now  Uving  in  caves  for  shelter  from  Nas- 
ser bombers  sent  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Ye- 
men's already  pitiably  small  supply  of  arms 
Is  running  out,  for  reinforcements  from  Sau- 
di Arabia  are  obstructed  under  the  UJf. 
"cease-fire."  Rarely  has  an  emissary  come  to 
this  country  in  so  hopeless  a  state  of  affairs. 
The  Royal  Yemen  Government  Is  no  longer 
recognized,  either  here  or  In  the  United 
Nations.  The  so-called  democratic  revolu- 
tion which  dislodged  it — with  the  massive 
help  of  Egyptian  military  forces — was 
granted,  during  the  Kennedy  administration, 
an  American  recognition  which  necessarily  is 
now  maintained. 

The  Prince,  thwefore,  has  no  official  status 
here;  there  Is  no  one  to  whom — officially — 
he  can  put  his  case.  What  he  hopes  for, 
nerertbeleas.  is  some  indirect  assistance  for 
Teman.  by  wtalcb  ha  really  means  some  decl- 
8k»  by  Waahlngtoa  to  put  pressure  on  Nas- 
aer  to  oaaae  hi»  attacks. 


How  the  United  States  could  now  reverse 
Itself  Is  not  easy  to  see,  for  the  water  of  much 
Irrevocable  history  was  flowed  under  the 
bridge  since  this  country  bought  the  view 
that  the  revolution  against  the  Yemen  royal 
regime  was  what  It  was  presented  to  be — an 
honest,  local  uprising  to  prociire  a  more 
democratic  society. 

What  was  not  understood  then  was  tliat 
the  revolution  was  la  fact  a  Nasser  export. 
What  Is  now  crystal  plain  is  that  though 
American  recognition  was  granted  to  the  new 
regime  on  condition  that  Nasser  then  arrange 
to  withdraw  his  forces,  he  has  increased 
them  Instead. 

Monarchal  governments — even  such  a 
pathetic  little  tribal  "monarch"  as  was  in- 
volved In  Yemen — are  not  popular  any  more. 
Anybody  who  comes  along  with  the  claim 
that  he  represents  a  "forward-lookingf~  re- 
form to  get  rid  of  such  old-fashioned  ar- 
rangements is  automatically  looked  upon 
with  favor.  Royalty  has  a  hard  time  getting 
a  hearing,  as  the  royal  regime  in  Yemen  did 
in  this  Instance. 

It  Is,  at  all  events,  not  too  late  to  examine 
this  case  example  of  how  sincere  Western 
advocates  of  free  government  In  the  State 
Department  are  taken  in  by  phony  revolu- 
tions piunped  up  as  movements  for  "freedom 
and  Independence"  by  the  foreign  agents  or 
collaborators  of  Moscow. 

A  bit  more  reserve  before  we  granted  rec- 
ognition so  many  months  ago  would  have 
changed  the  whole  plctiire.  Nasser  might 
now  be  back  in  Egypt  Instead  of  beating 
down  the  tribesmen  of  Yemen,  crying  slo- 
gans that  everybody  must  be  "forward-look- 
ing" while  Soviet  weapons  are  driving  a  help- 
less. Ignorant,  and  hopeless  pec^le  much 
further  from  real  freedom  than  they  have 
ever  been  before. 

ABXIVX  IN  S  DATS 

For  the  truth  1b  that  within  6  days  of 
the  outbreak  of  what  was  advertised  as  an 
authentic,  home-grown  revolt  against  the 
Yemen  royal  government  by  democratic 
forces.  E^ptlan  troops  were  on  Yemen's 
soil.  They  had  to  come  by  sea — and  6 
days  Is  the  minimum  time  in  which  to 
mount  such  an  amphibious  operation  from 
Egypt.  If  this  did  not  show  whose  "revolu- 
tion" this  really  was,  what  did  It  show? 

Finally,  we  could  xisefuUy  look  back  a 
bit  further  than  all  this.  We  coxild  look  back 
to  1956,  when  this  Nation  Joined  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  United  Nations  In  condemning 
as  an  "aggression"  against  Nasser  Egjrpt  the 
attack  made  in  actual  self-defense  by  the 
British,  the  French  and  tbe  Israelis  to  try 
to  strike  Nasser's  throttling  hands  from  their 
lifeline,  the  Suez  Canal. 

When  Nasser  Egypt  attacks  somebody  it 
la  never  aggression  under  tbe  peculiar  de- 
finitions of  the  United  Nations. 


Homeowners  Honor  Builder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  long  been  my  contention,  and  Justi- 
fiably so,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  26th 
Congressional  District  of  California  Is 
quite  outstanding.  Something  has  Juat 
happened  which  is  so  unusual  and  dlf- 
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ferent,  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  Garden  Park  Estates  Homeown- 
ers Association,  representing  a  develop- 
ment of  1,900  homes  at  present,  and  de- 
veloped by  S.  &  S.  Construction  Co., 
recently  expressed  their  appreciation 
for  their  well-balanced  community  to 
the  developers,  Nathan  and  David 
Shapell.  I  want  to  extend  to  my  friends 
and  constituents,  Nathan  and  David 
Shapell,  my  sincere  congratulations. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts and  for  their  obvious  understand- 
ing of  responsibility  and  public  duty  in 
their  chosen  field. 

A  news  article  of  the  presentation  fol- 
lows: 

Homeowners  Honob  Bitildeb 

Expressing  appreciation  for  their  "well- 
balanced  community,"  Oarden  Park  Estates 
Homeowners  Association  saluted  the  de- 
velopers tills  week  with  presentation  of  a 
special  plaque. 

The  award  was  presented  at  a  Oreenbrler 
Inn  luncheon  by  Leo  Pennington,  president 
of  the  homeowners  association. 

Accepting  on  behalf  of  S.  &  S.  Oonstruc- 
tlon  Co.  was  Nathan  Shapell,  the  firm's 
president. 

EXCELLENCE 

The  plaque  lauded  S.  &  8.  "for  excellence 
in  home  construction,  community  develop- 
ment, and  ciistomer  service"  to  the  West 
Oarden  Orove  area. 

Bud  Kent,  founder  and  board  member  of 
the  homeowners  group,  acting  as  board 
member,  said  cooperation  between  residents 
and  the  developers  has  resulted  in  settle- 
ment of  several  zoning  disputes  which  other- 
wise might  have  stalemated. 

He  pointed  out  that  Oarden  Park  Estates 
with  its  1,900  homes  (3,000  when  finally 
completed)  is  considered  a  well-balanced 
community,  what  with  careful  placement  of 
commercial  sites,  shopping  centers,  and  ma- 
jor freeways  flanking  the  area. 

ICANT    AWARDS 

Shapell  said  his  firm  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  In  the  past,  but  that  he  con- 
siders the  association's  plaque  the  most  im- 
portant "because  it  came  from  the  residents 
of  the  area." 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by  home- 
owner association  board  members,  their 
wives,  and  representatives  of  the  land  and 
construction  developers. 


Kadiy  Fagiel:  South  Carolina's  Voice  of 
Democracy  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  among  high  school  students. 

This  year,  Miss  Katharine  (Kathy) 
Puglel  of  Route  1,  Wadmalaw  Island, 
was  the  winner  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Palmetto  State  can  well  be  proud 
of  this  fine  young  scholar.  Her  brilliant 
article  shows  the  Nation  the  kind  of 
dedicated  ]roung  Americans  South  Caro- 
lina produces. 


Her  stirrin^r  article  speaks  for  Itsdf. 
I  believe  it  is  one  which  every  member 
of  the  Congress  should  read.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  to  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD,  I  hereby  insert 
her  article  for  the  information  of  this 
body: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 

(By  Katharine  Tupper  Fugiel,  Wadmalaw 
Island,  S.C.) 

The  game  has  begun. 

Each  spectator  anxiously  watches  every 
play,  every  movement.  At  first  his  interest 
is  a  passive  one.  Then,  when  the  ball  \b  only 
inches  away  from  the  goal  and  a  touchdown 
is  only  moments  away,  perhaps  one  play 
away,  the  spectators  get  up  on  their  feet. 
There  are  shouts,  cheers,  encouragement.  It 
Is  then  realization  comes  that  spectators  play 
the  game,  too. 

In  America  each  citizen  Is  a  member  of 
the  team.  The  team  Is  our  Nation  cmd  Its 
laws  are  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  game 
could  not  be  played  with  one  of  these  ele- 
ments missing.  Without  players  there  is  no 
team,  and  without  re8i>onsible  citizens  there 
is  no  nation.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
team  supplies  the  individual  players  vrlth 
the  means  for  accomplishing  their  goals,  and 
without  the  welding  force  and  direction  of 
effort  which  a  nation  supplies,  we  could  not, 
as  individuals,  achieve,  or  hold  for  long,  those 
alms  and  objectives  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  our  fellow  citizens.  Without  rules 
there  could  be  no  game,  only  chaos;  without 
the  laws  of  government  there  coiild  be  only 
anarchy,  and  the  "laws"  of  the  Jungle  would 
prevaU  among  men  in  place  of  order  and 
equal  Justice. 

There  will  be  one  or  more  players  who  are 
able  to  give  an  added  ounce  of  strength  and 
will  and  self-sacrifice.  Often,  this  team 
member  will  be  chosen  as  the  captain  because 
he  symbolizes  the  united  efforts  of  the  team. 
Through  respect  or  admiration  his  fellow 
teammates  are  willing  to  follow  him. 

In  the  same  fashion  do  citizens  select 
leaders  in  whom  the  national  needs  and  moti- 
vations are  crystallized.  A  citizen  should 
not  select  the  grandstand  player  who  de- 
liberately seeks  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  as 
his  representative,  or  elect  as  his  leader  a 
man  who  is  moved  by  personal  ambition 
rather  than  the  common  good.  The  selec- 
tion of  leaders  and  representatives,  whether 
for  local  or  national  government,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  challenges  that  a  citizen 
must  face.  A  citizen's  right  to  vote  must  be 
exercised  wltl^  all  his  intelligence  for  It  is 
here  that  he  can  lose  all  his  rights.  If  a 
leader  leads  his  nation  to  destruction  and 
defeat  is  only  he  to  blame?  By  whose  will, 
by  whose  vote,  by  whose  acquiescence — sUent 
or  not — did  he  bec<xne  a  leader? 

Of  course,  there  is  the  season's  schedule  In 
which  the  school  team  meets  the  challenge 
of  other  teams.  The  challengers  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  may  be  a  Communist  or  totali- 
tarian government.  The  challenge  our  Na- 
tion faces  Is  not  always  from  without.  For 
Instance,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  govern  hlm- 
selt  may  be  challenged  by  other  citizens  who 
believe  that  they  know  best  what  is  good 
for  all  the  people.  Daniel  Webster  defended 
the  citizen's  right  to  self-government  when 
he  said,  "it  is  the  people's  government,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  answerable 
to  the  people." 

The  player  must  keep  early  hours  for  rest. 
control  his  appetite  and  diet,  and  take  exer- 
cise and  rigorous  training  In  order  to  give 
his  best  for  each  game.  So,  too,  the  citizen 
must  keep  watch  and  ward  over  his  nation 
to  protect  it  from  political  corruption,  crime, 
vice,  and  open  disregard  for  the  laws.  Each 
game  has  the  ever-present  referee  to  main- 
tain honesty  and  fairplay  among  all  the 
players.  Belief  in  Ood  gives  America  the 
courage  and  assurance  that  "might  does  not 


make  right"  and  that  Justice  will  triumph 
in  the  end. 

At  this  very  moment  you  are  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  baU  is  yours.  How  long  will  you 
keep  It?  How  long  will  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  democracy  be  yoiirs?  If  there  are 
one  or  two  slackers  on  the  team,  or  a  few 
lazy  and  spiritless  players,  you  will  lose  the 
ball  and  the  initiative.  When  you  are  on 
the  defensive  protect  your  goal  and  hold 
that  line.  If  you  persevere  you  wlU  get  tbe 
ball  again. 

So  let  us  prize  our  citizenship  for  it  can 
be  more  easUy  lost  than  won  again.  Take  a 
lesson  from  the  oath  of  the  Athenian  young 
man  took  more  than  34  centuries  ago.  Let 
the  freshness  and  spirit  of  this  oath  be  a 
challenge  to  every  citizen  of  this  Nation: 

"We  vriU  never  bring  disgrace  to  our  city, 
we  will  fight  for  our  ideaU,  qiilcken  the  pub- 
lic sense  of  dric  duty,  and  transmit  this 
city,  not  lees  but  greater,  better,  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 


Back  to  Reality  in  Borneo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
pertinent  editorial,  the  March  6  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  directs  attention  to  the 
obvious  failure  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  overpublicized  junket  to 
India  2  weeks  ago.  This  editorial  points 
up  the  complete  collapse  of  administra- 
tion foreign  policy.  We  all  recognize  the 
public  relations  smokescreen  that  is 
being  used  to  detract  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  from  the  appeasement, 
defeatist  foreign  c>olicy  complex  of  this 
administration. 

This  editorial  quite  properly  exposes 
the  facts  of  life  in  one  of  the  major  Asian 
crises : 

Back  to  Reality  in  Bobneo 

Fortunately  for  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy, his  campaign  against  Jimmy  Hoffa  is 
going  better  than  his  campaign  to  stop  the 
Jungle  warfare  In  Borneo.  The  cease-fire 
which  he  announced  with  a  good  deal  of 
fanfare  In  January  officially  collapsed  on 
the  same  day  that  Hoffa  vras  convicted. 

Peace  talks  between  Indonesia  and  Malay- 
sia broke  down,  according  to  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister  Subandrlo,  because  In- 
donesia wanted  gradual  disengagement  while 
Malaysia  wanted  full  withdrawal  of  In- 
donesian volunteers  from  Malaysian  territory 
before  the  talks  continued.  The  Malaysian 
demand  Is  unrealistic,  Subandrlo  said,  be- 
cause Indonesia  does  not  have  control  over 
these  volunteers. 

Well,  it's  convenient  enough  for  Subandrlo 
to  say  that  his  government  can't  do  what 
it  clearly  doesn't  want  to  do;  namely,  to 
pull  Its  guerrilla  fighters  out  of  the  Malay- 
sian state  of  Sarawak.  But  If  this  Is  true, 
then  what  business  did  President  Sukarno 
have  promising  a  cease-fire  in  the  first  place? 
More  to  the  point,  what  made  Mr.  Kennedy 
think  that  Sukarno's  promise  meant  any- 
thing? The  best  that  can  be  said  for  him 
is  that  he  was  fooled  into  accepting  a  bum 
check. 

In  fact,  tbe  Indonesian  volunteers  could 
not  last  very  long  In  enemy  territory  with- 
out help  from  home,  and  it  is  therefore 
much  more  likely  that  Sukarno  could  en- 
force   a    withdrawal    or    a    cease-fire    if    he 
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Retcarck  U  a  Federal 


EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R6Y  a  TAYLOR 

or  mvtn  CAaoiacA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weineada  i.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  Important  tha  ;  this  Congress  approve 
legislation  authorizing  research  aimed 
at  providing  the  maximum  assurance  of 
health  tor  tobao  ;o  users.  In  facing  the 
problem  we  can  assume  that  confirmed 
amokers  will  ooitlnue  to  smoke,  thus 
causing  a  natlor  id  health  problem.  We 
need  to  learn  |iow  to  make  smoking 
to  know  what  sub- 
stances In  tobaccb  smoke  cause  lung  can- 
cer or  other  diiabilitles.  We  need  to 
the  cancer-producing 
from  the  nicotine  in 


know    whether 
compounds  comi 
the  tobacco  or  f  ncMn  the  use  of  cheml 
cals  and  fertilise  -  or  from  a  combination 
of  these  or  other  factora 
We  must  also  ( ive  considoation  to  the 
»baeco  industry  upon 
Americans  depend  for 


M  there 


are  eharaeterlsti »  in  the  tobacco  plant 
that  should  be  strengthened  or  elimi- 
nated, we  want  o  know  what  they  are. 
Under  leave  g -anted.  I  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  R  ecdkd  in  editorial  from 
the  Asheville  Ttoes.  of  March  3,  1964, 
which  points  ou^  the  need  for  further 
tobacco  research 
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on  the  safe  side  turned  to  such  tactics  as 
smoking  lees,  trying  to  smoke  without  in- 
haling, or  switching  from  cigarettes  to  cigars 
or  pipes. 

It  is  becoming  fashionable  in  some  circles 
for  women  to  try  cigars  or  pipes.  Stylish 
Jeweled  pipes  are  entering  the  market  to 
encourage  this  trend. 

Classes  on  how  to  stop  smoking  have  tieen 
organized.  There  also  was  tbe  suggestion 
that  classes  l>e  formed  to  teach  smokers  how 
to  stop  inhaling,  an  idea  we  hoi>e  wUl  be 
pursued. 

A  medical  Journal  published  in  Minneapo- 
lis reported  a  majority  of  60,000  doctors  an- 
swering a  questionnaire  (sent  to  193.000) 
said  they  have  quit  cigarettes  or  switched 
to  pipes  and  dgars.  About  80  percent  of 
the  physiicans  said  they  had  smoked  at  some 
time  but  62  percent  said  they  now  do  not 
smoke  at  all. 

Many  smokers,  of  course,  feel  that  medical 
proof  remains  Inconclusive  and  have  made 
no  change  In  their  habits.  Proof  that  there 
has  been  an  overall  decline  in  consumption 
Is  in  the  dip  in  cigarette  sales  taxes  reported 
In  Ohio  and  New  York  City  at  the  end  of 
January.  There  was  some  curtailment  of 
production  at  North  Carolina's  cigarette  fac- 
tories, where  officials  discounted  It  as  somec 
what  normal  in  the  after-Christmas  season.  "[^ 

Since  this  State  has  a  bigger  economic  in- 
terest in  tobacco  as  a  crop  and  the  manu- 
factiire  of  cigarettes  than  any  other,  it  hopes 
for  an  honorable  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
Governor  Sanford  set  the  theme  with  a  state- 
ment that  expanded  research  is  needed  to 
find  out  what  factor  in  cigarette  tobacco — If 
any — is  a  health  hazard;  secondly  if  such 
factor  is  isolated,  find  out  how  to  eliminate  It 
during  the  growing  or  processing  of  tobacco. 

Even  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  admits  that  fur- 
ther research  is  needed.  A  bill  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  a  more  exhaustive  research 
Into  the  question  was  sidetracked  In  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  but  the  chair- 
man. Representative  Hasold  D.  Coolzt.  of 
North  Carolina,  is  maneuvering  to  get  it 
back  on  the  trades.  Scnne  opponents  argue 
that  it  Is  the  industry's  responsibility  now, 
not  the  Government's. 

However,  the  Government  has  quite  a  stake 
in  the  question,  for  its  revenue  from  tobacco 
taxes  has  been  in  the  billions  for  many  years. 
The  spending  of  Federal  money  to  clarify  the 
health  hazard  in  the  smoking  Issue  Is  fully 
Justified,  and  we  hope  that  action  on  the 
tobfM^co  research  bill  will  be  prompt  and  an 
early  start  can  be  made  in  bunUng  the  an- 
swers to  a  many-faceted  question  atx)ut 
which  many  persons — even  thoee  who  have 
quit  smoldng — have  many  doubts. 


Dianoad  Jabilee  of  Oraii|;e  Cooaty,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAUPOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  in  1889  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  created  Orange  County  by 
separating  the  soutlieast  section  of  the 
then-existing  Los  Angeles  County  at  the 
San  Gabriel  River.  This  action  culmi- 
nated a  drive  Initiated  by  Orange  County 
leaders  as  early  as  1848.  How  appro- 
priate that  75  years  later  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  should  have  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  create  for  Orange  County 


a  metropolitan  area  status  separate  from 
Los  Angeles. 

I  trust  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  will  indulge  a  prideful  reference, 
then,  to  the  diamond  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion being  opened  in  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful county  of  Orange.  Proud  of  the 
great  heritage  of  the  ranchos  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  man's  orga- 
nized efforts  to  realize  the  bounty  of  her 
rich  soil.  The  county  still  coimts  among 
its  industrious  agriculturalists  and  civic 
leaders  the  progenitors  of  the  Torba 
family.  The  first  Yorba  entered  Orange 
County  In  1769  In  the  company  of  Span- 
iards led  by  Don  Oaspar  de  Portola. 
The  Mission  of  San  Juan  Caplstrano 
was  established  in  1776  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  first  California  highway  known 
in  those  days  as  El  Camino  Real — ^the 
Kings  Highway. 

Soon  the  territory  now  known  as 
Orange  County  was  a  mission  plus  a 
cluster  of  ranchos.  The  names  of  which 
flavor  the  nomenclature  of  cities,  streets, 
and  institutions;  Rancho  San  Juan  de 
Santa  Ana,  Rancho  Los  Bolsas,  Rancho 
La  Habra,  Rancho  Los  Alamltos.  In  all 
some  22  ranchos  flourished  in  the  area. 
When  California  became  a  State  there 
were  only  two  settlements  in  all  of  the 
county:  one  being  in  San  Juan  Capls- 
trano and  the  other  in  Santa  Ana.  Now 
the  estimated  population  of  the  county 
is  a  little  over  1  million,  with  over  25 
cities. 

Having  passed  through  a  period  of 
high  density  farm  and  orchard  activity 
with  an  industry  base  dominated  by  oil 
extraction  and  processing  in  the  period 
from  the  formation  of  the  coimty  up  to 
World  War  n.  the  Immediate  history  has 
been  one  of  dynamic  growth  which 
coupled  expansion  of  population  with 
the  location  and  development  of  diversi- 
fied Industry,  commerce  and  seirices. 
While  the  average  rate  of  growth  in  the 
United  States  for  counties  as  a  whole 
between  1950-60  was  approximately  18.5 
percent  and  the  average  for  the  State 
of  California  was  48.5  percent;  the  rate 
of  growth  for  Orange  County  was  about 
290  percent.  This  experience  speaks 
highly  of  the  natural  and  manmade  cli- 
mate of  Orange  County.  We  have  a  view 
of  the  future  which  is  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. The  demonstrated  ability  and 
readiness  of  the  responsible  leadership 
of  Orange  Coimty  to  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  brought  by  the  dynamics  of 
change  and  growth  does  great  credit 
to  the  county,  cities,  and  other  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  which  are  under  law  re- 
quired and  authorized  to  keep  the  prob- 
lems under  control  by  planning  and  by 
executive  action. 

Today  the  diamond  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion Is  in  full  sway  in  the  city  of  Hunt- 
ington Beach.  This  celebration  Is 
highly  Justified  and  most  timely.  It 
does  great  credit  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Huntington  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  William  Galllenne, 
that  he  led  the  sponsoring  group  for  the 
observance  of  this  significant  milestone 
in  the  history  of  a  great  county  in  a 
great  State  and  a  great  Nation.  In  my 
absence  from  my  home  district,  I  send 
my  warm  congratulations  and  saluta- 
tion to  this  festive  occasion. 
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Rcaarki  hj  Senator  Hayden  FoUowuf 
PresentalioB  of  the  VetersM  of  Foreifa 
Wan  CoBfrettioBal  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AXizoirs 
IN  THE  HOnS£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  Congress  and  the 
State  of  Arizona  received  a  signal  honor 
when  Arizona's  distinguished  and  be- 
loved senior  Senator,  the  Hcmorable 
Carl  Hatdem,  was  presented  with  the 
First  Annual  Congressional  Award  given 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  This 
award  consisted  of  a  most  beautiful 
plaque  and.  what  I  am  sure  will  be  even 
nearer  and  dearer  to  the  Senator's  heart, 
a  $1,000  check  made  payable  to  the  Carl 
Hatden  Scholarship  Fund  at  Arizona 
State  University.  As  we  all  know,  Sena- 
tor Hatden  Is  a  man  of  few  words.  How- 
ever, In  replying  to  the  words  of  presenta- 
tion and  acclaim  for  his  tireless  and 
dedicated  service  to  our  Nation,  he  made 
a  speech  so  significant  and  so  mjoy- 
able  that  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  all 
those  who  were  not  f  ortimate  enough  to 
hear  him  deliver  It  In  person. 

The  Senator's  speech  follows,  and  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  appreciated  and  valued 
by  everyone  who  reads  It: 

RKMAKKa     BT      SKNATOB     HATDEN     FOLLOWING 

PaESXMTATION    Or    THX    Vetkbaks    Or    FOB- 

BQN  Wabb  Congbkssionai.  Awabo,  Wash- 

XMCTON,  D.O.,  Mabch  10,  1064 

I  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  award  and 
the  kind  worda  that  went  with  it.  Certainly 
there  is  no  group  in  America  whose  good 
opinion  I  value  more  highly  t3uui  that  of  the 
Veterana  of  Foreign  Ware. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  with  tbe 
winners  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
These  young  people  are  able  to  speak  out 
for  America.  They  guarantee  that  we  will 
have  some  good  voices  saying  some  sensible 
things  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  the  recipient  of  its  First  Annual  Con- 
gressional Award,  I  l>elleve  that  it  is  due  to 
tha  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  make  known  to  them  the  backgrovmd 
of  the  man  who  is  receiving  it  for  the  first 
time. 

I  am  the  son  of  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden, 
a  Connecticut  Yankee,  born  in  1825,  whose 
grandfather  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  who,  as  a  boy.  talked  with  vet- 
erans of  that  conflict  which  made  our  Na- 
tion possible.  As  a  young  man,  he  went 
west  and  in  1848,  left  Independence,  Mo., 
with  an  ox  train,  the  wagons  loaded  with 
goods  to  establish  a  mercantile  business  in 
Santa  Fe.  En  route  he  met  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri veterans  returning  from  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  some  of  his  supplies  were  requi- 
sitioned to  meet  their  needs. 

Ten  years  later,  after  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, be  hauled  a  stock  of  goods  to  Tucson 
to  establish  a  business  there.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  his  parked 
wagon  train  was  liesieged  by  a  large  band  of 
Apache  Indians  who  were  driven  off  by  tbe 
arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

Tbe  Confederate  Invasion  of  New  Mexico 
made  it  Impossible  to  bring '^merchandise 
from  Independence,  so  my  father  had  to 
drive  across  tbe  plains,  purchase  goods  in 
the  East  and  ship  them  by  sailing  vessels 
around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  transahlp  them  to  San  Diego  or  Quay- 


mas,  where  he  sent  his  mule  teams  to  get 
them. 

He  woTild  be  driven  between  Tucson  and 
San  Ftandsco  In  his  own  ambulance  and  It 
was  on  one  such  trip  that  he  met  my  mother 
who  was  teaching  school  In  VIsalla,  Oallf. 
Her  uncle,  who  was  a  49'er,  wrote  that  there 
was  a  need  for  schoolteachers  In  California. 
On  her  way  out,  the  then  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  train  had  to  stop  twice  to  let  herds 
of  buffalo  cross  tbe  tracks. 

My  mother.  Sally  Calvert  Davis,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas,  whose  ancestors  also  fought 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  them 
served  as  a  sailor  on  a  privateer  out  of  Balti- 
more in  the  War  of  1812.  She  bad  two  broth- 
ers in  the  Confederate  Army,  one  of  whom 
was  killed  In  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  War  lietween  the 
States.  A  Union  regiment  camped  on  my 
grandfather's  farm,  and  burned  bis  fence 
rails  for  their  camp  fires.  She  said  that  she 
owed  a  debt  to  the  Confederacy  which  could 
be  paid  by  nuorying  a  Tankee  and  fixing  him 
for  life.  He  liked  tbe  fixing  and  took  her  to 
Arizona — where  I  w^  bom. 

I  can  add  that  my  mother's  first  cousin, 
Andrew  Jackson  Halbert,  was  badly  wounded 
at  tbe  battle  of  Shlioh.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  was  walking  up  the  street  with  him  one 
day  when  we  met  Tom  Gregory,  a  Union 
veteran.  Co\uin  Jack  said,  "^om,  do  you 
know  what  day  this  is?"  Tom  didn't  know. 
Cousin  Jack  then  said,  "This  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  tbe  battle  of  Sbiloh.  We  were  killing 
Yankees  that  day.  We  bad  about  5.000 
killed  by  this  time  that  morning." 

Ihiring  most  of  my  boyhood  in  Arizona  tbe 
Apaches  were  on  tbe  warpath.  I  can  re- 
member seeing  their  signal  fires  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  also  remember  when 
a  sword  was  presented  to  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
at  Tucson  in  gratitude  for  the  capture  and 
deportation  to  Florida  of  Oeronimo  and  his 
band  of  hostile  Apaches.  Why  tbe  name  of 
that  mtirderous  old  villain  was  shouted  by 
paratroopers  when  they  Jumped  is  a  mystery 
tome. 

I  was  a  student  at  Stanford  University 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain  in  1808. 
I  learned  that  MaJ.  Alexander  O.  Brodle, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  been  chosen 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  raise  a  squadron 
of  the  1st  UjS.  Volunteer  Cavalry  (later 
known  as  tbe  Rough  Riders)  in  the  territory 
of  Arizona,  and  I  hurried  home  to  enlist. 
Before  I  arrived,  the  quota  had  been  filled, 
which  was  l\x:ky  for  me  because  the  troop 
which  I  wanted  to  Join  was  left  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  suffered 
from  malarial  fever,  while  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
regiment  went  on  to  Cuba  to  win  the  liattle 
of  San  Juan  Hill. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  became  President 
of  the  United  States  be  appointed  Colonel 
Brodie  to  be  tbe  Governor  of  the  territory  of 
Arizona.  One  day  in  1004,  when  I  was  man- 
aging our  flour  mill  and  general  merchan- 
dise store  In  my  native  town  of  Tempe,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Governor  Brodie  In- 
viting me  to  see  him  when  I  came  to  Phoenix. 
When  I  met  him  tbe  Governor  said  that  tbe 
National  Guard  company  in  Tempe  was  in  a 
bad  way  and  that  unless  I  became  its  captain 
it  would  be  mustered  out  of  service.  Wlien 
I  protested  that  I  bad  no  military  experi- 
ence to  qualify  me  to  be  a  captain,  bis  reply 
was,  "You  are  a  gentleman." 

I  talked  it  over  with  my  young  friends  and 
32  of  us  enlisted  at  the  same  time  in  Com- 
pany C,  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry,  National 
Guard  of  Arizona.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was 
elected  by  them  to  be  its  captain.  We  soon 
learned  about  tbe  National  Rifle  Matches  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  clear  off 
tbe  sagebrush  for  a  1,000 -yard  rifle  range. 
Ooir  rifle  practice  paid  off  because  ttkereafter 
about  half  of  tbe  Arizona  team  at  Camp 
Perry  were  members  of  my  company. 

At  Camp  Perry  I  shot  a  possible  with  a 
Springfield  rifle.    I  hit  the  bull's  eye  15  con- 


secutive times  at  000  yards.  I  can  add  that 
It  was  with  tbe  help  of  the  members  of  th* 
National  Guard  of  Arlaona  that  I  was  fli«t 
elected  to  Oongreas  In  1011. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves,  I  voted  to  declare  war  on  Germany  tn 
AprU,  1017.  Not  long  afterwards  three 
Members  of  that  body  entered  military 
service.  Augustus  Gardner,  ot  Massachu- 
setts, became  a  major  of  Infantry  and  dleA 
in  the  service  In  January  1018>  Royal  John- 
son, of  South  Dakota,  as  a  Ueutenant  of  In- 
fantry, was  wounded  in  the  Argonne.  Flo- 
rello  LaOuardla,  of  New  York,  who  went  to 
tbe  public  school  In  Prescott.  Ariz.,  and 
whose  father  was  an  Army  bandmaster,  be- 
came a  major  in  the  Army  Air  Service  and 
rendered  exceUent  service  in  Italy.  He  after- 
wards became  tbe  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Shortly  after  their  departure  from  tbe 
House,  President  Wilson  issued  an  order  for- 
biddltig  Members  of  Congress  from  entering 
tbe  Armed  Forces.  But,  In  1018,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  to  Europe 
to  look  over  tbe  battlefronts.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  was  not  aware  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent's order  so  four  of  us  Members  of  tbe 
House  entered  tbe  service  before  tbe  lid 
was  again  pxrt  on. 

Tom  Connally,  of  Texas,  became  captain 
and  adjutant  of  Infantry,  Marvin  Jones,  of 
Texas,  was  a  private  in  the  tank  corps,  and 
Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington,  a  captain 
in  tbe  chemical  warfare  serlvce. 

I  was  made  a  major  ot  infantry  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Camp  Lewis  in  tbe  State 
of  Washington.  At  tbe  age  ot  41,  I  bad  a 
hard  time  keeping  up  with  the  younger  mea 
in  my  battalion,  but  the  division  was  ready 
to  go  overseas  when  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared. Llka  aU  others  who  had  completed 
training,  we  said  that  the  Kaiser  heard  ws 
were  coming  and  decided  that  it  was  time  to 
end  tbe  war. 

So  in  January  1010,  I  returned  to  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  those  who  bad  served  In  the  First 
World  War  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
asked  for  help  to  adjust  their  grievances. 
This  I  did  with  the  aid  of  an  able  secretary. 
Jack  Oavln,  who  had  served  in  General 
Pershing's  headquarters  at  Clmumont,  and 
was  a  stenographer  at  tbe  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles. 

By  1024,  a  number  of  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Germany  had  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  Joined  in  a 
demand  that  a  committee  for  World  War 
veterans  be  created.  When  that  was  done, 
John  Gamer,  the  Democratic  minority  leader, 
came  to  my  office  and  insisted  that  I  resigm 
from  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  be- 
come tbe  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
new  committee.  I  objected  to  making  the 
change  and  Gamer  said,  "Are  you  bigger  thaa 
tbe  Democratic  Party?"  He  then  explained 
that  some  of  tbe  new  Congressmen  who  were 
veterans  violently  objected  to  tbe  selection  of 
a  Tammany  Democrat,  who  was  not  a  vet- 
eran, to  l>e  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  committee,  and  that  I  was  the  only 
Democrat  who  had  longer  congressional 
service  than  he. 

So  I  l)ecame  tbe  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  tbe  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans  Legislation  on  January  14,  1924. 
and  upon  which  I  served  until  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  November  1029.  From  the 
start  it  was  a  busy  committee  which  aided 
in  tbe  enactment  of  legislation  beneficial  ta 
veterans  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans. 

In  1034,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  In 
China  there  were  armed  guards  on  all  of  the 
railroad  trains  and  soldiers  everywhere  one 
went.  The  Japanese  had  recently  conquered 
Manchuria  and  I  did  not  see  a  railroad  bridge 
without  a  machlnegun  enplacement  or  a 
railroad  station  that  was  not  surrounded  by 
a  barbed  wire  entanglement. 

Previously,  I  had  been  in  Europe  where  I 
saw  the  carabinleros  in  pairs  aU  over  Spaia. 
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everywhere  In  Italy.  On 
I  told  my  people  that 
seen  and  what  I  had  heard 
HlUer  In  Qermany.  It  was 
were  heading  Into  another 
lat  I  waa  ready  to  rote  for 
and  every  other  form  of  pre- 

that  i^aa  sure  to  come. 

^orld   War   did    come   and 

In  It.  and  In  Korea,  make 

]  aembenhlp  of  the  Veterans 

T  I,    that   great    organization 

I  km  honored  to  recetve  this 

say  how  much  I  appre- 
flrst  to  receive  this   high 
you  will  agree  there  Is 
you  all  share  It  with  me. 
for  suTlng  America  is 
you  have   served  her, 
with  that  kind  of  serv- 
the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
direction  to  our  lives, 
firm  against  the  forces 
will  keep  right  on  stand- 
men  like  you  on  the  alert 
n  trance  of  constant  support 
of  a  strong  Military  Es- 
the  same  time,  we  know 
and    those    to   come 
America,  but  will  keep 
defending.    Again,  I  am 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
I  am  honored  to  ac- 
3f  all  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  Nation  who  foster 
In  war  and  In  peace. 
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or 
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HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  lOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddi/.  March  11, 1964 


tJ^T.   Speaker,  the  Asso- 
of    the   University   of 


Hawaii,  and  vaious  interested  groups 
and  individuals,  recently  ^jonsored  a 
highly  auccessfu :  series  of  meeting  in 
Hawaii  on  the  ni  tional  civil  rights  prob- 
lem. They  invi  ed  prominent  national 
qieakers  on  hot  i  sides  of  the  question 
who  presented  tl  eir  viewpoints  to  many 
thousands  of  stt  dents  and  members  of 
the  community.  On  February  17.  Mr. 
John  Ali,  represi  snting  the  Black  Mus- 
lims. ^xAe.  He  vas  followed  on  Febru- 
ary 19  and  20  by  3r.  Martin  Luther  King 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  J  ames  Farmer  of  CORE. 
The  final  participant  was  William  J. 
Simmons  of  the  '  Vhite  Citizen's  Council 
of  Jackson.  Miss. 

All  speakers  we  e  treated  with  courtesy 
and  subjected  to  questioning.  The  net 
result  of  this  ser  es  was  a  wider  imder- 
standing  of  prob  Mns  in  racial  relations 
foreign  to  Hawa  i,  and  a  far  greater 
sense  of  4nvolvan<  nt  in  the  great  human 
struggle  of  this  ge  neration. 

I  am  very  pro  id  that  our  people  in 
Hawaii,  and  parti  ;ularly  our  young  peo- 
ple at  the  univers  ty,  have  so  graphically 
demonstrated  not  only  their  deep  com- 
mitment to  equal  ty  and  human  values 
regardless  of  raci  il  extraction,  but  also 


their  faith  in  a  calm  and  rational  ap- 
proach to  any  explosive  human  pnjblem. 
On  February  20,  a  group  of  community 
leaders,  many  of  whom  participated  in 
the  symposia.  Issued  a  statement  which 
expressed  the  sense  of  those  present  on 
Hawaii's  role  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights.  I  include  this  statement  in  the 
Record : 

C?rvn,  Rights  Statement 

Approved  unaBJmously  by  those  In  attend- 
ance February  20,  1964,  at  East-West  Center 
who  Include : 

Simeon  Acoba,  ASUH  Civil  Rights  Week 
Cominlttee. 

Dr.  Abraham  K.  Akaka,  chairman  civil 
rights  commission. 

Theodore  Akana,  Hawaii  Government  Em- 
ployees  Association. 

Harry  Boranlan.  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Council. 

Charles  Campbell,  Lellehua  High  School. 
coconvener  of  consultation. 

J.  C.  Cavanagh,  Honolulu  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

George  Chaplin,  editor.  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser. 

James  Dooley,  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Council. 

Wmiam  H.  Ewlng,  editor.  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Marva  Garrett,  NAACP. 

Representative  Thomas  P.  Gill,  U.S  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Reverend  Donald  Graff,  catholic 
diocese. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

Robert  Hasegawa.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Milton  Hlbden,  Radio-TV  Broadcasters 
Association. 

The  Reverend  Lawrence  S.  Jones,  presi- 
dent, Honolulu  Council  of  Churches  co- 
convener  of  consultation. 

Dr.  Robert  Kamlns.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Bernard     Levinson.     Temple     Emanu-El 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Robert  C.  Loveless.  Honolulu  Christian 
College,  coconvener  of  consultation 

Jeannette  Miller,  editor,  Ka  Leo  O  Hawaii 

The  Reverend  Norlto  Nagao,  Honpa  Honjr- 
wanjl  Mission.  * 

Constantlne  Samson.  ILWU. 

Gary  Yamagata,  president.  Associated  Stu- 
dents of  University  of  Hawaii. 

CONFERBNCE    STATEMENT 

1.  America  is  a  young  country  with  a  rich 
heritage.  Men  and  women  of  many  races 
creeds,  and  nationalities  have  shared  In 
building  this  Nation.  The  greatest  hope  of 
American  democracy  lies  in  the  realization 
of  "the  American  Dream"  in  which  each 
Individual  receives  recognition  based  on 
merit.  "Respect  for  the  Individual"  should 
not  be  merely  a  "dream."  It  should  mean 
that  every  man  and  woman  has  equal  rtghts 
before  the  law:  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment and  promotion;  equal  opportunity 
to  vote  and  hold  public  ofllce;  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  be  educated,  to  rent  or  buy  a  home 
or  obtain  lodging  and  to  participate  fully  In 
conmiunlty  affairs.  These  goals  are  at  the 
core  of  our  democratic  society. 

Our  racial  differences  do  not  mean  that 
some  are  Inherently  Inferior  to  others.  The 
eminent  anthropologist,  the  late  Franz  Boaz 
said,  "If  we  select  the  most  intelligent.  Imagi- 
native, energetic,  and  emotionally  stable 
third  of  mankind,  all  races  would  be  repre- 
sented." 

2.  Detachment  and  lack  of  Involvement  In 
the  civil  rights  struggle  is  not  a  policy  which 
we  of  HawaU  should  follow.  It  Is  our  con- 
viction that  we  cannot  assume  that  this 
crucial  Issue  affecting  our  NaUon  is  not  our 
problem.  It  Is  our  concern.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  tc^ether  we  are  Amertcans 
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facing  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in 
American  history. 

3.  Hawaii  has  an  obligation  to  bear  witness 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We  do  this  not  out 
of  a  sense  of  self-righteousness,  but  with 
deep  hunrUllty,  for  we  are  aware  that  race 
relations  In  Hawaii  are  not  without  need  of 
Improvement.  However,  it  Is  a  fact  that 
Hawaii  is  one  or  the  few  areas  In  the  world 
where  people  of  varied  racial,  reUglous  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  have  learned  to  live  and 
work  together  without  serious  friction  It 
can  be  done.  Our  late  President  John  t 
Kennedy  recognized  this  fact  then,  upon 
arrival  in  Hawaii  to  present  his  clvU  rights 
program  to  the  Nation,  he  said,  "This  Island 
represents  everything  we  are  and  hope  to 
be. ' 

PaOPOSALS 

1.  That  the  leaders  of  ova  State,  in  educa- 
tion, government,  labor,  business  and  In- 
dustry, religion,  the  mass  media,  and  com- 
munity groups,  on  their  own  Initiative  de- 
velop and  Implement  means  of  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Hawaii's  people  re» 
gardlng  America's  "freedom  movement  "  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  matiu-e  reali- 
zation that  what  affects  the  rest  of  the 
Nation   affects  us. 

2.  That  we  assembled  here  follow  up  with 
similar  consulUtlcMia  within  the  areas  we 
represent  to  discover  more  specifically  how 
our  first  proposal  can  be  implemented  with- 
in our  ranks. 

3.  That  we  In  Hawaii  address  ourselves 
to  the  remnants  of  racial  discrimination 
within  our  own  State,  seeking  to  devise  ade- 
quate  solutions   immediately. 

4.  That  we  In  Hawaii  Increasingly  explore 
mOTe  direct  ways  to  relate  ourselves  to  the 
civil    rights    movement   on   the    mainland 
bearing  witness  and  sharing  In  the  burdens 
of  those  who  are  oppressed. 

5.  That  we  assembled  here  endorse  the 
civil  rights  bill  which  passed  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  recently,  and  that  we  call 
upon  the  U.S.  Senate  also  to  pass  the  bill  in 
the  same  form;  and  that  we  assembled  here 
urge  Individuals  and  organizations  through- 
out Hawaii  to  oommunlcate  with  as  many 
mainland  friends  as  possible  to  enlist  their 
active  support  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

6.  That  we,  upon  the  caU  of  the  conveners 
of  this  conference,  convene  another  confer- 
ence of  this  nature  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  progress  made  and  Instituting 
further  action  In  the  civil  rights  struggle 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NIW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
Issues  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
have  factually  portrayed  the  need  for 
changing  the  present  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  and  Service  Act. 

I  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker  of 
having  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
series  on  this  vital  matter  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  on  Wednes- 
day, March  4,  and  the  second  article  on 
Tuesday,  March  10. 

The  Inequities  in  the  draft  law  which 
the  articles  discuss  must  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  In  this  re- 
spect I  call  the  attention   of  my  col- 
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leagues  to  the  bill  I  have  sponsored — 
HR.  10211  in  this  House — legislation 
which  Is  identical  with  that  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Kzating — 
S.  2432,  seeking  to  correct  these  condi- 
tions. 

Both  my  bill  and  that  of  Senator 
Keating  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting corrective  legislation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  present- iay  military  manpower 
requirements. 

Draft  law  reform  Is  increasingly  im- 
perative, Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  has  been 
effectively  highlighted  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  series,  the  concluding 
articfe  of  which  I  now,  under  unanimous 
consent,  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  together  with  a  forthright,  hard- 
hitting editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
s^me  newspaper  calling  for  drastic  and 
realistic  changes  in  the  draft  law: 
Dbatt  Rktobm  LxKn^T.  Chargbs  or 
UNTAnuccss   Moxnrrs 

(By  X^e  Townsend) 
"A  rickety,  wasteful,  and  completely  unfair 
system  of  filling  the  raoiks  of  the  Army." 
— Senator  Wathx  Mouse. 
"The  present  system  has  too  long  been  ex- 
tended as  a  matter  of  course." 

— Senator  Kcnneth  Kxatiko. 

Faced  with  mounting  evidence  that  the 
peacetime  draft  Is  unfair,  Washington  Is 
finally  taking  a  hard  look  at  tha  Nation's 
highly  selective  system  of  Selective  Service. 

In  rapid  succession  this  month.  President 
Johnson  and  the  Pentagon  took  steps  that 
might  lead  to  the  first  major  reforms  In  the 
postwar  draft  since  Its  Inception  15  years 
ago. 

And  yesterday,  five  Republican  Senators, 
among  them  Kenneth  Keattnq,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  joined  to  Introduce  a  bill  calling 
for  a  review  of  the  draft  laws. 

"The  present  system  has  been  too  long 
extended  as  a  matter  of  course."  EIeatino 
said.  "Some  of  the  present  Inequities  In 
the  draft  system  have  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  let- 
ters from  New  York  State  and  other  parts  of 
the  country." 

The  President  ordered  Induction  examina- 
tion to  be  given,  wherever  possible,  as  soon 
as  youths  reach  the  age  of  18  Instead  of  at 
the  age  of  aa  or  23,  which  Is  the  current 
practice. 

The  White  House  hopes  that  early  detec- 
tion of  disabilities  wIU  lead  to  corrective 
measures.  And  this.  It  Is  hoped,  will  lead 
to  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  3. 5. million 
draft-age  Americans  who  so  far  have 
managed  to  escape  military  service  because 
they  are  "unfit." 

Just  last  week  the  Pentagon  announced  a 
sweeping  study  of  the  draft  with  an"  eye  to 
major  reforms.  The  brass  gave  no  hint 
about  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  Selective  Service  System  but  made  It 
clear  there  was  little  chance  the  draft  would 
be  abolished. 

Defense  experts  argrue  that.  In  order  to 
scrap  conscription  entirely,  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  would  have  had  to  undergo 
a  sizable  reduction — and  no  such  reduction 
Is  anticipated.  In  fact,  most  officials  seem 
to  feel  that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  think 
of  a  nation  getting  by  without  some  form 
of  conscription — evea  though  this  country 
never  had  a  peacetime  draft  before  1940. 
Canada  still  doesn't  hare  It,  and  England 
got  rid  of  It  In  1900. 


The  Nation's  elaborate  Selective  Service 
currently  can  take  credit  for  providing  only 
about  7  percent  of  America's  military  force 
of  a.7  million. 

And  up  to  half  of  the  200.000  draftees  are 
actually  volunteers.  These  are  men  who 
ask  that  their  names  be  pushed  up  on  the 
draft  list,  usually  because  they  figure,  right- 
ly or  not,  that  military  service  Is  Inevitable 
and  so  they  might  as  weU  get  It  over  with. 

Conscription  has  been  cited  for  bolstering 
our  Armed  Forces  Indirectly  by  bulldozing 
men  Into  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air 
Force  to  avoid  a  draft  notice.  But  with  en- 
listment periods  for  all  services  usually  set 
at  3  years,  there's  no  evidence  that  men  have 
fiocked  to  recruiting  stations  In  great  num- 
bers just  to  avoid  a  2-year  stint  as  a  draftee. 

BESEBVE    VZaSTTS    DSATT 

It  Is  generally  conceded,  however,  that 
the  Army  Reserve  program.  In  which  men 
may  fulfill  their  active  duty  military  re- 
quirements In  6  months,  has  thrived  solely 
as  a  substitute  for  the  draft. 

Local  Selective  Service  authorities  point 
out  that  an  Important  part  of  their  job  Is  to 
provide  a  pool  of  readUy  available  men  In 
case  of  national  emergency. 

They  say  many  men,  who  now  are  "better 
serving  their  country"  with  deferments  and 
exemptions  can  be  caUed  Into  uniform  In 
time  of  need. 

Yet  during  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1961,  tens  of 
thousands  of  reservists — among  them  for- 
mer drafteee — were  called  back  to  duty  be- 
caiise  there  was  not  time  to  draft  and  train 
new  men. 

At  one  point,  the  Army  admitted  that 
more  than  1.000  of  these  men  were  recalled 
erroneously. 

Although  draft  calls  Increased  sharply  dur- 
ing the  crisis,  there  was  a  serious  question 
raised  as  to  how  successful  Selective  Service 
is  In  delivering  men  to  meet  the  Instant 
emergencies  at  the  atomic  age. 

The  vital  questions  about  the  effectiveness 
of  Selective  Service  were  not  answered  when 
the  fourth  extension  of  the  draft  law  swept 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  last  March. 

In  fact  they  were  hardly  asked. 

The  Hoiise  of  Representatives  debated 
mainly  whether  the  life  of  the  law  should 
be  reduced  from  4  to  2  years.    It  wasnt. 

The  Senate  didn't  even  handle  this  Issue. 
Debate  there  took  two  pages  of  the  Concexs- 
sioNAL  Recokb  and  about  10  minutes. 

Oregon  Senator  Watne  Mobse  delivered 
the  only  real  blast  against  the  peacetime 
draft.  He  said.  "Selective  Service  remains 
just  as  discriminatory  In  Its  selection  as  be- 
fore, and  just  as  unfair  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Nation. 

"It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  In  a  Pentagon 
building  with  the  so-called  whiz  kids  and 
slide  ruler  minds  that  pride  themselves  on 
Industrial  efficiency,  we  must  stlU  stagger 
along  with  a  rickety,  wastefvQ  and  completely 
unfair  system  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
Army." 

WIDEk  SCOPE  EXPECTEP 

The  Selective  Service  Director,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  and  Col.  Paul  Akst,  New 
York  City  draft  chief,  have  Indicated  that 
reforms  are  likely  to  expand  the  scope  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  not  reduce 
It. 

For  Instance,  draft  experts  here  feel  more 
should  be  done  to  divert  many  skilled  men, 
now  deferred  or  exempt,  to  useful  positions 
In  the  military  or  in  national  Industry.  Such 
provisions  now  are  made  in  the  case  of  doc- 
tors, who  are  called  Into  service  when  there 
Is  a  need  for  them. 

One  high  draft  official  said,  "Such  a  policy 
would  aid  In  balancing  the  scales  In  the 
minds  of  persons  who  do  not  qualify  for 
deferment  before  age  26  and  enter  mUltary 
service." 

It  also  haa  been  proposed  that  men  be 


drafted  right  after  high  school  rather  than 
In  their  early  ao's.  as  Is  usually  done  now. 
Representative  Albekt  H.  Qunc,  of  Minnesota, 
pointed  out,  "We  are  drafting  men  between 
23  and  26  with  jobs  and  leaving  younger 
men  without  jobs." 

So  far,  most  reforms  are  strictly  talk.  And 
the  draft  forecast  for  the  near  future  re- 
mains :  Good  luck  for  the  many,  tough  break 
for  the  few. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  forecast 
won't  be  the  same  In  1967,  when  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
comes  up  again  for  passage  •  •  •  and  the 
first  babies  born  under  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion start  trying  to  beat  the  draft. 


Change   the   Deajt 

Can  anything  be  done  about  the  awful 
tragedy  of  the  draft? 

In  a  nation  that  believes  In  eqtial  oppor- 
tunity, in  equal  sacrifice.  In  equal  sharing 
of  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  bene- 
fits of  citizenship,  the  draft  Is  a  dangerous 
joke. 

It  is  riddled  with  favoritism  and  class. 
Instead  of  creating  a  proud  democratic  tra- 
dition of  service.  It  is  something  to  be 
avoided  by  any  means,  fair  or  fouL 

Those  who  finally  serve  feel  they  are  vic- 
tims rather  than  standard  bearers.  What 
this  does  to  their  morale  and  to  the  moral 
fabric  of  this  country  Is  Inexcusably  sad. 

The  draft,  as  It  Is  now  constituted,  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  any  citizen  with  a  shred 
of  patriotism. 

For  some  years,  this  newspaper  has  ad- 
vocated genuine  universal  military  service. 
For  everybody. 

If  there  is  a  physical  barrier  to  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  let  the  young  citizen 
participate  In  some  civilian  service  for  his 
country. 

Everyone  should  do  his  part.  That  Is  the 
basis   of  true   universal  mUItary  service. 

But  weak  politicians  have  built  a  thick 
coating  of  privilege  around  the  draft.  As 
Reporter  Lee  Townsend  dramatically  showed 
in  his  series  In  this  paper  last  week,  the 
draft  today  Is  a  mockery  of  decency. 

There  Is  even  grave  question  of  the  need 
of  any  draft.  Only  7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  come  frcKn  the  ^Ironically 
named  Selective  Service. 

Whether  the  services  can  get  enough  men 
without  conscription  is,  however,  a  military 
and  not  a  civilian  problem. 

The  draft  Itself  Is  up  to  all  of  us. 

There  are  positive  developments  In  the 
making.  President  Johnson  has  expressed 
alarm  over  the  high  rate  of  rejection  of 
young  citizens  and  has  ordered  an  Investi- 
gation. 

Most  significant  recent  move  Is  that  of 
Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  who  Is  ask- 
ing a  complete  Inquiry  into  every  phase  of 
the  draft  mess. 

These  two  Investigations,  executive  and 
legislative,  need  top  priority.  We  hope  In- 
terested citizens  of  all  ages  write  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  to  speed  the  Inquiry. 

There  are  so  many  thing  wrong  with  the 
draft  that  almost  anything  would  be  aa 
Improvement. 

Now,  for  Instance,  would  be  a  good  time 
for  all  judges  who  have  added  to  disrespect 
for  the  military  by  sending  delinquents  Inte 
service  Instead  of  jail,  to  stop  this  ridiculous 
practice. 

And  now  also,  it  might  be  wise  for  the  old 
draft  leadership  In  Washington,  the  officers 
who  ran  the  system  dxulng  World  War  n. 
to  step  down  and  give  a  fresh  point  of  view 
a  chance. 

The  draft  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  way  It  Is. 

Even  as  we  all  seek  Improvements  to  make 
the  draft  a  tool  of  government  rather  than 
Its  master,  young  Amertcans  are  dying  In 
Vietnam  and  Panama. 
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1  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdHay,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  AIOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
way  freedom  wi  1  lose  out  to  communism 
In  the  world  stogie  is  if  the  people  do 
our  own  system  of  pri- 
cs4>italism.  Our  great- 
that  we  are  a  free  na- 
tion in  which  eirery  person  may  rise  to 
whatever  heiRh  s  his  own  initiative  and 
ambition  cany  him,  yet  how  many  are 
there  In  Americ  a'today  who  fafl  to  un- 
derstand the  m<  et  fundamental  facts  as 
to  ^rtiat  our  Rep  ubllc  is  and  how  it  func- 
tions? 

Mr.  Speaker^i '  we  are  to  survive  in  the 
world  struggle  tie  American  people  most 
become  knowledgeable.  If  we  are  not  to 
be  ruled,  we  must  rule. 
Wa8hlngt<»  C  olumnist  Henry  J.  Tay- 
e  ccellent  article  on  this 
was  reprinted  in  The 
of  March  16.  1964. 


lor  wrote  an 
subject   which 
Washington  Pos; 
The  reprint  f  c  Qows 
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Taylor.) 

WliUe  two  out 
and  unlTenltles  d^ 
American 
for  entrance,  we  a! 
to  defend  ita 

We're   to   outla^ 
the  Soviet  Union 
If  the  bottom  doesb 

MoreoTcr,    1    ou 
faU    to    require 
history  and  more 
for  entrance. 

We  always  need 
aonnel,  more  mone  r 
kind   of   educatloE 
Inroads  against 
preclatlon  of  what 
rlllces  for  which 

Our  Republic 
■tones  : 

One.  The  Bill  ol 
law  with  respect 
the  state   or  crowli 
that  liberty.     Oth^ 
It.     We  are  their 
heirs  but  ourselves 
stand  American 
Two.  A  broad 
individual 
cept  that  one  mai 
other's  rights  begin 
stand  American 
heritage. 

Three.  The 
compllahments 
American  life  Is 

Out  of  self-faith 
an  unshakable 
American  man 
his    times.     His 
funds  are  faith  and 
Is  the  American  way 
Axed  and  froaen 
advance,  they  bring 
them.     But  you  hate 


.-  -Since 


three  American  colleges 

not  require  the  study  of 

3d  most  don't  require  It 

y  we're  a  nation  prepared 

and  Uberties. 

the   indoctrinations    of 

like  that.     We'll  be  lucky 

't  fall  out  of  our  boat. 

of    4    teachers'   colleges 

study    of    American 

than  half  ignore  it  even 


nore  buildings,  more  per- 
for  education — but  what 
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can  history  to  sec  why  making  our  Govern- 
ment sound  like  the  people's  keeper  la  re- 
actionary, not  liberal. 

Poxir.  A  basic  education  of  all  citizens  so 
that  we  may  better  assxune  the  reeponsibili- 
Uea  of  free  citizens  in  a  representative  de- 
mocracy. Yet,  how  can  this  be  possible  If 
we  are  not  required  to  understand  the  story 
of  the  birth  and  development  of  this  Nation, 
unique  In  all  the  world,  and  Its  conse- 
quences? 

The  best  counteroffenslve  to  communism  Is 
a  thorough  imderstandlng  of  American  his- 
tory. Socialism?  There  Is  a  great  dllTer- 
ence  between  being  soclalmlnded  and  being 
socialistic.  Many  note  that  difference  Is 
eroded  now  by  too  much  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal rights  and  not  enough  on  personal 
responsibility. 

As  one  result,  we  are  a  pushover  for  politi- 
cal oratory  and  excessive  taxation  We  con- 
template healing  the  world  while  we  are  not 
decently  governing  ourselves. 

We  are  faced  by  Communist  enemy  pow- 
ers Indoctrinating  their  own  youth  with  an 
attack  on  all  we  hold  dear.  They  achieve 
this  relentlessly  in  the  merciless,  mechanized 
robotlike  (but  successful)  voice  of  the  fa- 
natic. 

In  our  essential  counterattack,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  alumni — state  and  private — 
wrote  the  deans  to  ask  If  American  history 
is  a  requh-ed  subject  for  either  entrance  or 
graduation,  or  both,  and  If  not.  why  not. 
and  when,  at  long  last.  It  is  going  to  be 
required. 


fear  that  would  cause  him  to  circulate  yet 
another  military  gag  order  Is  not  known. 

The  basic  truth  about  South  Vietnam  Is 
pretty  well  established.  "Hie  United  States  Is 
in  an  unholy  meas  in  that  area  and  it  Is  not 
the  fault  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  pollUclans  and 
foreign  policy  experts  who  put  the  military 
into  an  impossible  situation,  Jeopardiae  their 
mission  with  vacillating  policy  and  then  try 
to  fool  everyone  by  saying  things  are  going 
well. 
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Sonth  Vietnam  Ga^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  naturally  concerned 
with  the  recurring  complications  in  Viet- 
nam. They  should  be  properly  informed 
of  the  policy  in  that  country  in  relation- 
ship to  our  overall  foreign  and  defense 
position. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  Sunday,  March  8,  very  properly 
questioned  the  absence  of  sufficient  in- 
formation to  evaluate  the  South  Viet- 
namese situation,  and  I  place  the  edi- 
torial into  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  attention  of  the  Members: 

SotJTH  Vietnam  Gag 

For  the  second  time  In  10  months  a  gag 
has  been  applied  to  military  personnel  serv- 
ing In  South  Vietnam. 

The  latest  muzzle  Instructs  the  military 
to  say  nothing  detrimental  about  the  new 
government  in  South  Vietnam.  The  order 
was  issued  Just  prior  to  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  departure  from  Wash- 
ington for  Saigon. 

Last  June  an  order  went  out  from  the  U.S. 
Continental  Army  Command  Instructing  mil- 
itary personnel  in  South  Vietnam  to  say  only 
good  things  about  the  war  In  that  area. 

The  truth  Is  hard  to  come  by  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  governments  there — any  of 
the  three  recent  governments — have  made  a 
habit  of  avoiding  the  truth.  Information 
from  the  VS.  military  has.  In  the  past,  been 
a  balance  against  which  the  government 
statements  could  be  weighed. 

What  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns,  commander 
of  the  American  forces  In  Vietnam,  has  to 


or  ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial  of  March  5 
suggests  that  the  water  incident  at 
Guantanamo  indicates  that  if  there  Is 
the  will  Castro  and  Communists  in  gen- 
eral can  be  effectively  dealt  with.  I 
agree  with  the  views  expressed  in  this 
editorial  and  submit  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record : 

Chain  Saw  Tkeatment  for  Castro 
Fidel  Castro  now  says  he's  willing  to  turn 
the  water  back  on  at  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo.  He  should  be  Ignored.  This 
water  episode  should  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  him  and  the 
Conununlst  problem  in  Cuba. 

The  best  thing  that  any  American  has 
done  concerning  Cuba  In  the  past  few  weeks 
was  the  action  of  Guantanamo's  commander, 
Adm.  John  D.  Bulkeley.  When  Castro  or- 
dered the  water  valve  closed  in  retalUtion 
for  the  arrest  in  Florida  of  some  poaching 
Cuban  fishermen.  Adm.  Bulkeley  ordered  the 
water  pipe  cut  with  a  chain  saw. 

The  action  was  a  dramatic  way  of  showing 
that  the  United  States  does  not  need  any- 
thing from  Castro,  not  even  water  for  the 
naval  base  on  Cuba.  The  reverse  U  true. 
Cuba  needs  the  good  will  and  help  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  Castro 
wants  to  turn  the  Oltmo  water  back  on  be- 
cause he  needs  the  revenue  he  gets  from  It. 
He  needs  the  foreign  exchange  from  wages 
paid  Cuban  workers  on  the  base.  When  he 
cut  the  water,  this  payroll  was  cut  In  half. 
Castro  not  only  wants  to  sell  water  to 
Gltmo,  he  says  that  In  return  for  trade  ar- 
rangements he  Is  willing  to  start  paying  for 
some  of  the  foreign  properties  he  grabbed 
when  he  turned  Cuba  Communist.  Big  deal. 
Castro  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
thief  who  fell  down  a  well  while  running 
away  with  a  farmer's  prize  pig.  He  says  he's 
willing  to  pay  for  the  pig  if  the  farmer  will 
pull  him  out  of  the  well.  For  Castro  is  deep 
down  an  economic  well. 

Cuba's  economy  is  sagging.  Cuba  has 
pledged  deliveries  of  sugar,  including  long- 
range  commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  one  economist  has  flgtu-ed  out  amounts 
to  more  than  double  expected  production 
Cubans  are  being  promised  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing— not  cash — to  induce  them  to  help  In 
the  harvests.  This  indicates  an  extreme 
shortage  of  consumer  goods.  "Che"  Gue- 
vara, the  Imported  Communist  mastermind, 
admitted  as  much  recently. 

"The  people  are  constantly  asking  for  food 
shoes,  clothing,  aU  the  consumer  goods 
necessary  to  life."  he  said  In  a  radio  speech 
monitored  In  Miami.  "A  balance  must  be 
struck." 
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The  balance  Castro  has  In  mind  would 
be  struck  by  getting  help  through  trade  from 
the  productive  nations  of  the  world.  That 
is  why  he  seeks  trade.  The  answer  oC  the 
free  world  should  be  "no."  The  economic 
noose  should  be  tightened  untU  Oastro  and 
his  Communist  oohcxts  are  overthrown. 
Help  from  the  free  world  merely  sustains  him 
while  he  makes  Communist  subversive  war- 
fare on  the  free  world.  While  Castro  shorts 
his  own  people  he  has  funds  to  spend 
fomenting  trouble  In  other  Latin  American 
countries.  Only  last  December,  the  same 
Che  Guevara  boasted  that  Cubcui  saboteurs 
and  money  were  being  used  to  overthrow 
seven  Latin  Amerjcun  countries. 

Venezuela  has  proved  her  case  befwe  the 
Organization  of  American  States  that  Cuba 
landed  a  supply  of  arms  on  the  Veneeuelan 
coast  as  part  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
constitutional  government.  Castrolte  activ- 
ity was  obvious  in  the  Panama  turmoil.  A 
plot  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Honduras  was  uncovered  last  month. 

Castro  tries  to  divert  attentloa  from  all 
this  by  his  bland  pretension  that  he  wants 
and  deserves  normal  trade  relations. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  possibility  for  the  RepubUcan  presi- 
dential nomination,  had  an  answer  for  this 
in  an  Associated  Press  interview  Monday. 
He  pn:qx>aed  a  strict  quarantine  including,  if 
necessary,  the  use  of  force  to  cut  off  Rus- 
sian oil  shipments  to  Ouba. 

The  next  day.  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  aald  mucb  the  same  thing,  The 
United  States,  Nixon  said,  should  impose  a 
selective  embargo  on  foreign  oompanles  that 
do  business  with  Cuba;  the  United  States 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  bring  Oastro 
down,  "short  of  Invasion  and  blockade." 
Nixon  added  that  a  naval  blockade  to  shut 
off  Soviet  oil  might  become  necessary  later. 

Scranton  ajid  Nix(»i  are  saying  things  that 
m\ist  be  said.  The  American  people  have 
shown  they  will  back  up  a  tough  policy  to- 
ward Castro.  They  showed  it  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  moved  to  the  brink  of  war 
over  Ouba  in  1962.  They  showed  it  in  their 
reaction  to  Admiral  Bulkeley's  chain  saw 
answer  to  Castro. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  must  apply 
the  chain  saw  treatment  to  Castro.  Scran- 
ton, Nixon,  and  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater 
have  spoken  plainly  about  Cuba.  It  Is  time 
President  Johnson  did,  too. 


The  Farm  Work  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAKTUINB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  25  Issue  of  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
Post  carried  an  editorial  on  the  farm 
work  force.  I  believe  this  information 
on  the  unemployment  situation  in  our 
farm  communities  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues  tn  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From   the  Frederick    (Md.)    Post    Jan.  26, 
1964] 
Thk  Faem  Wokk  Foxck 
On  the  American  fann.  It  Is  not  simply 
unemployment  as  it  Is  In  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  It  is  shrinking  employment.    Em- 
ployment that  will  not  be  recovered,  for  farm 
production  Is  rising  with  less  and  less  work- 
ers every  year. 


The  UJ3.  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  figures 
for  the  past  year  confirm  this  conclusion  only 
too  weU.  For  1963,  the  farm  labor  averaged 
6,519,000  workers — weU  below  the  6-year  av- 
erage (1967-61)  of  7,284,000.  It  was  also  a 
drop  of  200,000  from  1962. 

The  1963  farm  work  force  was  made  up  of 
4,736,000  family  members — farm  operators 
and  family  members  working  without 
wages— and  1,783,000  hired  workers.  Farm- 
ing, except  on  the  huge  commercial  enter- 
prises, is  still  a  family  way  of  life  though 
the  product  of  the  family  farm  is  decreasing 
as  the  commercial  farm  products  Increase. 

Annual  averages  of  farm  wage  rates  for 
all  specified  hiring  arrangements  were  up 
moderately  in  1963  In  all  States.  The  hourly 
wage  rate,  without  room  and  board,  was  $1.05 
per  hour.  It  was  less  than  $1  an  hotu-  in 
12  Southern  States  and  in  New  Mexico  and 
West  Virginia.  It  exceeded  91.26  an  hour  in 
nine  States. 

Profitable  farming  has  become  big  busi- 
ness. The  family  farm  more  often  than  not 
is  a  marginal  operation,  sustained  by  a  com- 
bination of  farm  and  factory  w(»-k.  Tliose 
who  stay  on  the  farm  do  so  both  out  of  love 
of  the  life  and  fear  of  the  alternatives. 


Filipinos  View  the  Peace  Gnps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  inserted  a  statement  on  the 
award  of  the  Philippines  Presidential 
Golden  Heart  to  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  included 
the  citatiMi  and  speech  which  accom- 
panied the  presentatlcMi. 

Today,  as  a  sequel  to  those  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  include  two  editorials  from 
Philippine  newspapers  on  the  Peace 
Corps.  They  Indicate  the  kind  of  ap- 
proval that  this  U.S.  "people-to-people  ' 
aid  program  is  meeting  aroimd  the 
world : 

iProm    the   Manila   Evening   News,   Feb    26 

26.  1964J 

Golden  Heart  foe  Shriveb 

When  Amellto  R.  Mutuc,  Philippine  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  pinned  the 
Golden  Heart  Presidential  Award  yesterday 
on  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  he  was  merely  giving  formal  expres- 
sion to  wliat  millions  of  his  countrymen 
feel  about  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  young  Amer- 
icans who  have  come  to  the  Philippines 
did — and  continue  to  do — a  superb  Job  as 
good  will  ambassadors.  More  than  anything 
else,  these  dedicated  men  and  women  suc- 
ceeded in  erasing  the  unsavory  Impressions 
created  by  the  ugly  Americans  In  our  midst. 
Their  zeal  and  devotion,  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice,  and  their  genuine  desire  to  help  are 
obvious  to  all.  By  their  work  on  the  bar- 
rios and  In  the  more  Inaccessible  localities, 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  giving  the 
Filipinos  a  true  picture  of  the  American 
people  and  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States. 

As  the  leader  of  these  volunteers,  Sargent 
Shriver  epitomizes  the  spirit  that  energizes 
and  activates  this  wonderful,  praiseworthy 
group.    The  decoration  that  he  received  from 


our  grateful  Government  Is  Inadequate 
thanks  for  all  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  done 
In  this  country.  But  the  G<4dea  Heart 
stands  as  an  enduring,  imperishable  symbol 
of  the  appreciation  that  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple feel. 

More  important,  the  award  stands  for  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  Filipinos  for  the 
man  who  made  the  Peace  Corps  possible — 
the  late,  lamented  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 


[Prom  the  Philippines  Herald,  Sunday,  Nov. 

24,  1963] 

"Kennedy's  Cobps"  as  New  Name  fob 

Peace  Corps 

The  one  great  and  overriding  obsession  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  Even  early  in  his  campaign  for  the 
U.S.  Presidency,  he  already  gave  an  intima- 
tion of  his  great  feeling  in  this  regard  when 
he  singled  out  the  chaUenge  of  peace  as  the 
on  challenge  on  the  New  Frontier  which 
cuts  across  all  othw  chaUenges — ^the  one 
problem  which  overshadows  all  other  prob- 
lems. 

greatest  challenge 

"We  are  not  satisfied  with  so-called  peace 
that  is  merely  an  Interval  between  two  wars," 
he  said.  "We  want  a  peace  in  which  the 
funds  now  poured  into  the  destructive  forces 
of  armaments  may  be  channeled  Into  the 
constructive  results  of  disarmament — ^Into 
great  multlnation  efforts  to  eradicate  disease, 
harness  rivers,  eliminate  Illiteracy  and  ex- 
ploit the  frontiers  of  space." 

When  Kennedy  assumed  the  VS.  Presi- 
dency, one  of  the  first  important  acts  of  his 
administration  was  to  create  the  Peac« 
Corps — an  organization  of  volunteer  work- 
ers for  peace.  This  organization  has  since 
made  its  impact  felt  around  the  world. 

Today,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  found 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  undeveloped  or  underdeveloped 
areas,  extending  to  people  the  benefits  of 
their  sIclUs  In  various  tasks  and  occupations 
and  helping  promote  and  enhance  feelings  of 
friendship  and  goodwill.  The  Philippines 
has  its  share  of  these  volunteer  workers  and 
the  Filipino  pe<^le  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  and  admiration  for  their  self- 
less dedication  to  their  mission.  Not  a  few 
of  these  ambassadors  of  peace  and  goodwiU 
had  died  in  accidents  or  adversity  while  per- 
forming their  good  work. 

FITTING  TRIBUTE 

The  Peace  Corps  perh^M  best  symbolizes 
the  late  President's  great  love  for  peace  and 
dedication  to  Its  cause.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fitting,  therefore,  than  that  itsname 
should  now  be  changed  to  Kenned Jl  it  Cor^fe, 
by  way  of  tribute  to  Kennedy's  labors  for 
peace,  if  not  to  set  the  organization  itself  in 
a  more  meaningful  perspective.  Let  the 
world  henceforth  Identify  this  worthy  ef- 
fort with  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  it 
possible — the  man  whose  one  great  obsession 
in  life  was  to  see  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
joined  in  brotherhood  and  peace. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  CONKECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the 
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Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  my  col- 
league frcrni  CMiio,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Tatt,  Jr.,  has  cut  through  the  maze 
of  Washington  doubletaJk  concMTilng 
the  Issue  of  captive  European  nations. 
Celebrating  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  Sunday. 
Congressman  Tatt  reiterated  his  beUef 
that  any  impending  political  moves 
aimed  at  an  eventual  East-West  detente 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  further  delay 
in  granting  independence  to  ttie  millions 
of  captive  peoples  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Congressman  Tatt's  remarks  follow: 

Tect  of  AooBzas  bt  Hon.  Robert  Tajt,  Jr., 

OF  Ohio,   LrcsvAinAii   Iin>rpKNDENcs  Dat 

CZLKBaATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  clergy,  Dr. 
Backls,  distinguished  guests,  and  my  Uthu- 
anian  friends  of  the  Cleveland  community, 
may  I  first  thank  you  for  the  (^portxmlty 
of  sharing  with  you  today  this  celebration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  pleased  more  than  I  can  say  to 
have  this  opportimity  of  Joining  you  on  such 
a  joyous  yet  solemn  occasion.  I  know  of  my 
father's  previous  appearances  here  with  your 
group;  and  I  know  of  his  interest  in  the 
problems  of  yota-  country,  of  your  problems 
in  this  country,  and  of  his  warmth  and  his 
concern  for  this  community  and  your  part 
in  it.  I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  most 
enjoyable  singing,  and  Dr.  Backis  for  what 
I  am  sure  were  most  kind  remarks.  The 
language  barrier,  at  least  at  the  outset,  pre- 
vented me  from  enjoying  them  aa  fully  as  I 
might  have. 

This,  of  coxirse.  is  the  46th  anniversary  of 
your  independence  and  I  understand  that  It 
is  also  over  700  years  since  Uthuanla  became 
a  separate  state.    Thus,  this  month  you  cele- 
brate many  anniversaries  which  I  am  sure 
are  dear  to  you  and  the  object  of  your  deep 
devotion.    Lithuania  as  a  country,  of  coiu-se, 
Is  more  than  600  years  older  than  our  own 
United  States,  and  It  is  slgnlflcant  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  I  have  been  circulat- 
ing around  the  State  of  Ohio  helping  to  cele- 
brate the   birthday  of  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans,     Abraham    Uncoln.      President 
Lincoln    was   an   American   devoted    to    the 
principles  of  freedom  for  which  I  know  you 
stand   for  your  nation  and  for  all  people. 
Slavery  is  slavery  in  any  language,  by  any 
name    in   any   area   of   the   world.     This    is 
something  that  Americans  have  recognized 
and  must  continue  to  recognize  regardless  of 
their  ancestry  or  we  will  have  lost  the  great 
mission  and  the  great  heritage  that  has  come 
to  this  country.    While  this  Nation  has  been 
dedicated  in  the  past  to  freedom  for  Its  citi- 
zens, we  have  not  overlooked  the  Importance 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.    This  lat- 
ter ideal  is  one  to  which  we  must  and  will 
firmly  adhere. 

Your  organization,  by  its  very  nature.  Is 
concerned  with  protdems  of  Lithuania  and 
problems   of   Lithuanians   in   this    coxmtry. 


But  I  am  sure  the  problems  with  which  you 
are  dealing  and  the  purposes  to  which  you  are 
dedicated,  you  recognise  have  even  wider 
Bcope.  Unfortunately,  during  tbe  last  year 
we  have  seen  the  Invidious  spread  ot  Com- 
munlst  activity  with  ita  resultant  tyranny 
trwa  Cuba  into  Central  America.  Panama 
BraaU,  and  Venesuela;  from  China  into  Laos 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia;  and  most  recently' 
from  sources  that  to  some  extent  at  least 
we  can  identify  as  originating  in  our  own 
hemUphere,  Into  2:anzlbar  and  Tanganyika. 
The  cancerous  growth  that  started  In  East- 
ern Europe  has  thus  spread  throughout  the 
world  and  faces  us  aU  as  cltlaene  of  the  world 
with  major  decisions  and  a  major  responsibil- 
ity that  we  must  not  and  cannot  forget. 

The  tragedy  of  Uthuanla  In  1940  was  only 
a  foreaninner  of  deeper  tragedies  yet  to  come 
and  It  still  stands  as  a  warning  on  this,  your 
Independence  Day,  to  those  who  would  let 
down  our  guard  toward  the  threata  that  we 
face  from,  the  Commimist  menace.  It  Is  to 
the  credit  of  your  group,  and  indeed  of  the 
groups  that  represent  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions in  the  United  States,  that  you  wlU  not 
allow  this  to  h^pen;  you  will  not  forget. 
You  bring  to  our  minds  continuously  what 
has  hapi>ened  In  history,  and.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  in  the  future,  we  must 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  history. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  clear  to  you 
that  r  do  not  ccmsider  myself  an  expert  in  the 
areas  that  we  discuss  today.  But  I  neverthe- 
less welcome  the  opportunity  to  visit  and 
to  talk  with  you  because  I  feel  that  your  prob- 
lems a^  problems  that  should  greatly  con- 
cern all  America.  Our  heritage,  our  beliefs 
and  our  Interesta  are  deeply  Involved  with  the 
Baltic  and  eastern  Curopean  states  and  their 
ultimate  freedom.  In  the  case  ot  the  Baltic 
states,  we  recognlxe  that  they  stand  In  a 
special  category  In  that  there  U  abeolutely  no 
color  of  right  to  hold  these  nations  In  sub- 
servlence.  The  principle  of  self-determlna- 
tlon  for  which  Americans  have  stood  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  coxmtry  has  never 
been  more  flagranUy  violated  than  In  your 
case.  Your  state  Is  not  even  a  puppet.  Tour 
state  has  been  completely  absorbed;  swal- 
lowed up  (or  attempted  to  be  swallowed  up) 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 

In  speaking  about  this  problem,  perhaps  I 
feel  so  strongly  about  it  because  I  recall  as 
some  of  you  may  know,  that  my  father's  first 
connection  with  this  matter  came  very  close 
to  the  time  of  your  Independence  in  1918 
He  was  a  member  of  the  ReUef  Commission 
under  Mr.  Hoover  and  worked  in  the  East- 
ern European  States,  the  Baltic  States,  Pin- 
land,  and  Hungary.  I  know  that  nothing 
gave  hlfn  more  pride  than  the  accomplish- 
ments that  we  were  able  to  achieve  In  Burope 
at  that  time.  Kven  today  I  find  that  while  I 
may  still  be  thought  of  as  young  by  some 
people.  I  certainly  dont  so  conaldec  myself 
when  I  realize  that  I  have  a  son  who  is  today 
In  Africa  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Tan- 
ganyika In  the  very  area  where  the  Commu- 
nist menace  is  again  threatening. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  to- 
day is  what  should  be  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  captive 
nations.  I  beUeve  these  policies  should  be 
constantly  in  our  view  and.  subject  to  our 
examination  and  reexamination.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  primary  role  we  as  American 
citizens  can  play  la  to  demand  and  obtain  a 
clarification  of  the  thinking  of  this  country 
on  the  matter  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
captive  nations.  This  clarification  should 
come  from  the  President  and  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  should  be  examined  and 
tested  in  the  croclbto  of  public  opinion  of 
the  people  of  the  Unlt«l  States.    The  broader 
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the  debate,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  be 
tmlted  and  firm  In  the  courses  we  decide  to 
pursue  as  a  nation.  Hie  inherent  strength 
ot  our  democratic  form  of  government  has 
been  its  requirement  and  Ito  abUity  to  estab- 
lish a  consensus  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
national  and  International  policy  through  a 
free  and  open  debate  on  these  matters.  Only 
as  we  understand  these  Issues  and  establish 
a  preponderance  of  public  opinion,  can  we  as 
a  nation  best  use  our  ability,  our  resources, 
and  our  efforta  toward  the  objectives  and 
aspirations  of  ourselves  and  of  those  who 
share  with  us  the  goal  of  a  free  world. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  we 
are  facing  today  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  International  freedom 
about  which  we  are  talking,  is  the  problem 
of  confusion.  Some  degree  of  confusion  is 
inevitable,  perhaps,  in  a  year  in  which  we 
have  a  presidential  election  and  other  politi- 
cal con  testa.  In  these  remarks  I  shall  try 
not  to  be  political,  although,  of  course,  I  my- 
self am  engaged  In  a  poUtlcal  contest  such 
as  inevitably  occurs  in  a  country  which  has 
free  elections.  But  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
really  clear  statement  of  our  direction  and 
of  our  policies  in  the  cold  vrar  during  recent 
months  or  even  during  recent  years.  Par- 
ticularly, the  fate  and  the  plans  tor  the  cap- 
tive nations  seem  to  be  In  doubt.  The 
American  people  and  the  wcvld  are  confused 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  has  not 
abandoned  the  poUcy  of  standing  for  the 
principle  of  freedcxn  and  tar  the  principle  of 
self-determination  which  has  guided  our 
poUcies  in  the  past. 

You  will  recall  that  In  1953,  President 
Eisenhower  pledged  aid  by  every  peaceful 
means,  and  only  by  peaceful  means,  for  the 
right  to  live  In  freedom.  President  Elsen- 
hower stated  that  the  containing  of  com- 
munism is  largely  physical  and  by  Itself  an 
inadequate  approach  to  our  task,  and  that 
there  is  also  involved  the  need  to  bring  hope 
and  every  peaceful  aid  to  the  world's  en- 
slaved people.  Lata:,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  DuUes  made  our  position  even  clearer 
when  he  stated,  "The  captiwe  people  should 
never  have  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have 
in  us  a  sincere  and  dedicated  friend  who 
shares  their  aspirations.  They  must  know 
that  they  can  draw  upon  our  abundance  to 
tide  themselves  over  the  period  of  economic 
adjustment  which  is  inevitable  as  they  re- 
dedicate  their  productive  efforta  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  own  people  rather  than  of  ex- 
ploiting masters."  Yet.  in  the  disciissions 
during  1963  and  during  this  year,  there  have 
been  no  reassurances  from  our  leadership 
that  these  policies  renmln  our  primary  ob- 
jectives. To  the  contrary.  In  discussing  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  for  instance,  the 
President  stated  that  the  Under  Secretary  has 
made  it  clear  that  any  nonagression  arrange- 
mente  across  the  division  of  Europe  would 
require  full  consultation  with  our  allies  and 
full  attention  to  their  interesta.  rather  than 
saying  we  wUl  not  enter  into  a  nonagression 
pact  with  the  Warsaw  powers.  And,  un- 
fortunately, in  his  state  of  the  Unic«i  mes- 
sage, more  confusion  than  clarity  was  put 
upon  this  whole  problem  by  President  John- 
son when  he  spoke  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  diversity. 

What  does  "safe  for  diversity"  mean? 
What  are  the  implications  ot  this?  It  is 
Ume  this  should  be  spelled  out  by  the  ad- 
minietratiotn.  Does  it  mean  coexistence? 
Does  it  mean  accommodations?  Just  what 
is  meant  by  making  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity? 

We  should  have  clear  thinking  and  a  clear 
policy  on  our  part  right  down  on  our  own 
doorstep  in  Panama,  an  area  that  has  been  of 
primary  concern  from  both  a  military  and 
economic  standpoint  to  the  United  States. 
Instead,,  we  find  that  we  have  allowed  the 
stitutlon  to  deteriorate  in  spite  of  warnings 
from  our  own  people,  and  that  we  have  not 
taken  steps  to  try  to  correct  what  appears  to 


be  continued  subversion  from  Cuba.  Fur- 
ther, we  find  that  we  are  apparently  so  care- 
less that  when  our  Ambeasador,  who  had 
been  Ambaaaador  to  Panama  for  several  years, 
resigned  in  August  of  IMS.  he  states  he  was 
not  debriefed  by  either  the  State  Department 
or  the  Central  InteUlgenoe  Agency,  and  his 
opinion  and  counsel  were  not  sought  by 
either  Agency. 

In  examining  the  role  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion suoh  as  yours,  and  ito  possible  effect  on 
UJ3.  foreign  policy,  we  must  first  recog- 
nize that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  person  primarily  reeponsible  for  the 
formation  of  foreign  policy.  Further,  it 
should  be  iinderstood  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  is  responsive  to 
public  opinion. 

The  Baltic  and  Eastern  European  Ameri- 
cans have,  in  the  past,  been  ot  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Ck>v- 
emment  in  discrediting  phony  claims  of  the 
Communiste.  Unfortxinately,  however,  in 
periods  when  the  United  States  seoned  to  be 
seeking  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  present  seems  to  be  such  a  period, 
we  have  tended  to  put  such  weapons  as 
we  have  In  the  captive  nation  organizations 
on  the  shelf  and  not  use  them. 

Today,  executive  p<^lcy  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  factors.  First  Is  the  balance  of 
nuclear  terror  approach.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  factor  that  the  over-all  prevailing  state 
ot  Soviet-American  relations  generally  de- 
termines our  attitude  toward  otir  Baltic  and 
Eastern  European  relations.  Perhaps  this  Is 
inevitable  because  the  poUtlcal  structure  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  Russia's  complete  dom- 
Inanoe  of  it  mean  that  U.S.  relations  with 
Eeastem  Eiu-ope  and  the  Baltic  region  will 
be  governed  by  a  line  eetabllshed  In  Moscow. 
Thirdly,  there  remains  the  factor  that  in 
American  policy  there  is  a  desire  to  continue 
to  take  advantage,  where  possible  without 
affecting  overall  American-Soviet  relations, 
of  any  political  fermmt  that  exlsto  In  the 
area.  Captive  nation  groups  have  certainly 
been  most  hMjrful  in  this  regard  and  they 
should  continue  to  be  used  since  they  can 
continue  to  t>e  of  very  great  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  attitudes  ta  o\u' 
Government  do  not  seem  to  be  any  different 
from  what  they  have  been  in  the  last  2  (x-  3 
years.  There  was  an  expression  of  this  just 
a  couple  of  3reers  ago  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  when  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  William  R.  Tyler,  said,  "The 
systematic  expansion  of  contacto  and  ac- 
tivity which  would  tend  to  ini»^rimi»y  U.S. 
and  Western  influence  in  that  area,  and 
demonstrate  oiu-  interest  in  the  people's  wel- 
fare, help  to  sxistain  their  national  tradi- 
tions and  aspirations,  keep  them  In  touch 
with  Western  thought,  and  help  them  pre- 
serve a  true  perspective  on  world  develop- 
menta  in  all  fields  of  hunum  endeavor  and 
achievement."  This  is  a  very  fine  goal  and 
one  I  think  we  should  be  continually  pur- 
suing, but  I  am  afraid  we  have  talked  about 
it  more  than  we  have  actually  been  woiidng 
upon  it.  In  addition,  we  must  not.  in  pursuit 
of  other  policy  reasons  such  as  the  nuclear 
threat  and  a  desire  for  a  detente,  lose  sight 
of  our  over-all  goals  and  principles  as  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outeet  of  this  address.  In 
speaking  of  improved  relations  and  Increased 
trade,  we  should,  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  continue  to  demand  and  charge 
the  price  of  hope  of  freedom,  increased 
autonomy  for  national  groups,  and  recogni- 
tion of  human  rights  and  'dignity  within 
those  captive  nations. 

Your  voice,  and  the  voices  of  all  those  who 
understand  the  present  weakening  trends, 
may  be  essential  to  prevent  the  executive 
branch  from  overlooking  the  principles  in- 
volved and  relying  on  vain  promises  In  an 
all-out  quest  for  reduction  of  International 
tension.  Nor  should  your  efforts  as  an  or- 
ganization be  limited  to  the  President.  The 
function  of  Congress  in  foreign  policy  is  sec- 
ondary, it's  true.  But  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant.    It    is    particularly    Important    to 


groups  such  as  yours,  for  our  history  has 
shown  that  the  Congress,  as  a  constitution- 
ally designated  voice  of  the  people,  haa 
naturaUy  been  the  main  focal  point  of  pres- 
sure groups  seeking  particular  goals.  The 
most  imptxtant  function  of  Congress  in  for- 
eign policy  problems  has  been  that  of  a  con- 
census, a  public  opinion  builder,  and  this 
has  been  pcullcxilarly  true  with  regard  to 
Baltic  and  Eastern  European  problems. 

Beyond  this  publlc-oplnlon-forming 
function,  there  also  are  specific  powers  of 
Congress  relating  to  the  consent  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  treaties,  appropriations  for  military 
and  foreign  aid  purposes,  power  to  effect 
trade  through  embargos  and  tariffs,  and  mat- 
ters such  as  we  voted  on  Christmas  Bve,  1963; 
that  Is,  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to 
guarantee  credit  of  the  Communist  nations 
when  we  ship  wheat  or  other  goods  to  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  by  Congress 
was  a  Joke.  In  the  very  same  bill  in  which 
we  were  spending  $3  bllUon  in  order  to 
defeat  conununism  and  promote  freedom  in 
the  world,  we  attached  a  rider  to  permit  at 
least  $300  million  of  credit  to  be  guaranteed 
for  wheat  sales  being  made  to  Communist 
countries.  This  conflict  is  absolutely  beyond 
comprehension  and  the  attitude  of  groups 
such  as  yoiu-s  in  opinion  forming  through- 
out the  country  can  be  an  Important  one  in 
pointing  out  such  errors  and  preventing 
their  commission.  Your  group  may  well  be 
a  determining  one  In  the  future  course  of 
trade  and  financing  policies  In  regard  to  the 
Soviet  and  ito  satelUte  natlcma,  and  it  Is  up 
to  you  to  take  the  lead.  On  such  Issues; 
the  captive  nations  can  and  should  become 
the  soxmdlng  board  for  our  Oovemment 
poUcy. 

Beyond  specific  policy  questions,  your  con- 
tinued efforta  for  the  preservation  and, 
hopefully,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  all  captive  nations;  your  baclLlng 
of  the  Select  House  Committee  to  Study 
the  Captive  Nations,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  at  Red 
control;  and  the  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  assist,  by  peaceful  progress.  In 
trying  to  alleviate  the  present  plight  of  the 
captive  nations,  are  all  objectivee  that 
should  be  pushed  and  can,  with  your  sup- 
port, be  successfully  adopted  In  the  Con- 
gress. Nor  should  you  drop  your  efforto  or 
yoxir  support  of  the  proposed  Freedom  Acad- 
emy which  has  been  considered  for  many 
years.  I,  myself,  have  Introduced  such  a 
Freedom  Academy  bill  and  there  will  be 
committee  hearings  on  it  in  the  very  near 
futiu-e.  I  think  we  shoxild  establish  such 
a  Freedom  Academy  so  that  we  wUl  have 
men  in  high  levels  of  our  Government  who 
are  trained  and  who  know  the  basic  nature 
and  the  basic  threat  of  communism  dealing 
with  the  Conununlst  menace. 

But  most  of  all.  as  I  have  Indicated,  it 
is  important  that  you  continue  to  Insist 
that  Increased  contact,  trade,  and  recogni- 
tion, if  given  to  the  Conununist-domlnated 
governmento  of  the  captive  nations  and  if 
given  to  Soviet  Riissia  itself,  be  with  a  guar- 
antee of  Increased  liberty  and  Independence. 
We  must  make  it  clear  onoe  again  that  there 
will  be  no  sacrifice  of  principle  by  America 
for  expediency,  and  no  bartering  of  freedom 
for  some  temporary  false  security. 


The  Riirht  To  ?nj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  11. 19$4 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  In  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
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RepiNrt  for  March  1.  1964,  points  up  the 
neecasity  ot  a  eoostltutlonal  amendznexit 
to  dear  tip  the  cowiiston  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  in-adJTlaed  ruling  banning 
prayer  in  the  pubU ;  schools: 
Th>  RmiT  To  Pkat 
(By  D«Tl4  Lawrence) 
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Indeed,  how  can  our  youth  be  trained  In 
those  ways  of  living  which  will  help  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  unless 
In  some  way  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being 
Is  InstlUed? 

The  Importance  of  prayer  In  the  school- 
room Is  primarily  that  It  Is  strengthened  by 
group  psychology  and  that  it  is  an  everyday, 
rather  than  a  once-a-week  stimulus  to  bet- 
ter living. 

It  Is  being  asked:  Is  there  a  right  to  pray 
during  proceedings  held  in  any  Government 
building?  If  It  Is  constitutional  for  cer- 
tain Individuals  within  the  government  it- 
self to  organize  collectively  in  trade  unions — 
for  private  purposes — while  others  refrain 
from  Joining,  how  can  it  be  persuasively 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  choose  to  pray  collectively  in  a 
school  provided  by  local  government?  Cer- 
tainly an  individual  may  pray  in  silence,  but 
the  benefit  of  articulation  by  the  group  is 
then  lost. 

Let  the  new  constitutional  amendment 
make  It  clear  that  prayers  can  be  conducted 
in  the  classroom  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  may 
be  excxised  or  temporarily  released. 

The  problem  has  too  long  been  neglected. 
Early  action  is  as  vital  as  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" or  the  war  on  crime.  Por  the  right  of 
young  and  old  to  pray  together  voluntarily 
In  any  building  or  facility  provided  by  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  or  local — is  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  stated 
In  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution:  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  " 
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Medical  Care  for  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MASYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
previous  permission.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  testimony  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  administration's  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  proposal,  H.R.  3920: 
TxsnjioNT  OF  CAaLTON  R.   Sickles.  Demo- 

CaAT,     OF     ilAXTLAtiD,     ON     H.R.     3920.     StTB- 

MrmD  TO  THx  House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways 

AJTD  MxAMS,  Janttaby  23,   1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two 

basic  reasons  for  supporting  the  admlnlstra- 

*tlon'8  plan  for  medical  care  for  the  elderly. 

First,  It  is  better  for  a  person  to  pay  about 
$13  a  year  while  he  is  working  for  a  wide 
range  of  health  Insurance  benefits  when  he 
retires,  than  to  pay  from  $100  to  $300  a  year 
when  he  is  not  working  for  much  more  lim- 
ited benefits  offered  under  a  private  insur- 
ance plan. 

Second.  It  Is  better  for  citizens  of  Mary- 
land and  other  States  to  have  elderly  resi- 
dents covered  by  nationwide,  prepaid,  con- 
tributory health  Insurance  benefits  system 
than  to  require  the  States  to  dip  deeply  into 
their  tax  revenues  to  finance  the  cost  of  a 
medical  care  welfare  program  for  a  restricted 
number  of  Its  older  citizens. 

These  two  considerations  affect  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  States  as  well.  If 
only  for  these  reasons,  this  committee  should 
^ve  the  whole  Ho^lse  an  early  opportunity 
t»  vo»e  on  the  bill  under  consideration  today. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  expert  tes- 
timony before  this  committee  documenting 
the  needs  of  older  people  for  assistance  in 
meeting  the  high  costs  of  medical  care,  es- 


pecially care  In  hospitals.  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  that  the  need  Is  wgent,  and  that 
all  older  people  should  b«  able  to  obtain 
medical  care  without  depleting  their  Ufe- 
savlngs  to  pay  Insurance  premiums  or  having 
to  pay  the  catastrophic  costs  of  a  long  Ill- 
ness, and  without  the  requirement  of  a  wel- 
fare means  test. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  aspects  of  the 
medical  care  issue  In  my  testimony  today: 
First,  the  generally  lower  Incomes  of  older 
people,  making  It  dUBcult  for  them  to  meet 
the  costs  of  their  medical  needs;  and  second. 
the  Importance  of  the  provision  In  the  bill 
for  skilled  nursing  home  care,  which  per- 
haps has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  stress  on 
the  high  cost  of  hospital  stays.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  these  aspects  In  terms  of  the 
situation  in  Maryland. 

We  may  generally  divide  our  older  citizens 
into  four  groups: 

First,  those  dependent  on  Government  as- 
sistance to  meet  their  medical  needs  whether 
it  be  the  Old  Age  Assistance  program 
(OAA),  or  the  Medical  Aid  to  the  Aged 
program  (MAA).  There  were  approximately 
15.000  recipients  of  this  aid  In  Maryland  in 
1962  or  about  7  percent  of  our  230,000  elderly 
people  over  88. 

Second,  a  group  of  elderly  with  Incomes 
below  what  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics describes  is  needed  for  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate living,  but  not  receiving  public  assist- 
ance although  many  may  be  eligible  fOT  It. 
Very  few  of  the  elderly  In  this  category  have 
private  Insurance.  Those  that  do,  have  high- 
cost  low-benefit  policies.  About  33  percent 
of  our  elderly  Marylanders  were  In  this  cate- 
gory in  1962. 

Third,  is  a  group  whose  Income  is  near  or 
above  the  modest  but  adequate  level  but  who 
have  difficulty  meeting  the  high  costs  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  and  the  costs  of  long- 
term  serious  iUnees.  Within  this  group,  al- 
most all  of  the  older  citizens  cannot  afford, 
without  help  from  resources  other  than  In- 
come, the  health  services  to  meet  special 
needs:  for  exsunple.  they  cannot  afford  long- 
term  stays  in  nursing  homes.  Over  half  of 
the  p)eople  in  this  group  have  some  form  of 
private  insurance,  but  It  constitutes  a  major 
drain  on  their  limited  resources,  and  Is  often 
inadequate  coverage.  The  better  Blue  Cross 
hospital  plan  In  which  Maryland's  elderly 
who  require  health  Insurance  may  partici- 
pate, costs  over  $200  per  jeax  per  family. 
About  50  percent  of  our  elderly  Marylanders 
are  in  this  category. 

Finally,  here  is  a  fourth  group  whose  In- 
come and  assets  enable  them  to  both  meet 
the  high  costs  of  health  Insurance  and  han- 
dle a  financially  debilitating  Illness.  The 
small  group  comprises  the  remainder  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

Let  us  tocua  attention  on  those  elderly  in 
the  second  category  who  live  In  or  near 
poverty.  The  Income  levels  in  Maryland  for 
qualifying  for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  make  it  very  difficult  for  many  citizens 
who  need  help  to  receive  benefits.  The 
limits  for  eligibility  for  the  Maryland  MAA 
programs  are  $1,140  for  an  Individual  and- 
$1,560  for  a  couple  or  approximately  $95  per 
month  for  individuals  and  $130  per  month 
for  couples.  Under  this  severe  income  lim- 
itation, we  find  situations,  for  Instance,  in 
Baltimore,  where  among  those  elderly  fami- 
lies who  are  living  in  poverty  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  about  one-third  could  not 
qualify  for  MAA  on  the  basis  of  Income.  In 
view  of  this,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Baltimore  City  Commission  for  the  Aged,  the 
Republican  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Democratic  city  council  president  have  en- 
dorsed the  administration's  medicare  bill. 

Another  problem  arises  because  many  of 
those  whose  income  Is  so  low  that  they  could 
qualify  for  MAA,  do  not  apply  for  the  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  most  States,  Including 
Maryland,  have  factors  affecting  eligibility 
other  than  Income.    Although  the  Maryland 
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MAA  program  has  no  relative  responsibility 
clause,  nor  property  lien  clatise.  It  does  limit 
personal  property  Including  the  case  value 
of  life  Insurance.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
principal  reason  keeping  older  persons  from 
applying  for  this  public  assistance  Is  their 
unwillingness  to  experience  the  feeling  of 
shame,  loss  of  dignity,  and  Invaslcxi  of  pri- 
vacy associated  with  the  means  test. 

Indicative  of  this,  Is  a  recent  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  regarding  a 
meeting  between  the  City  Health  Commis- 
sioner Dr.  Farber,  and  officials  of  the  medical 
profession,  regarding  how  to  reach  over 
8,000  people  In  Baltimore  wtnom..  it  was 
thought,  needed  MAA  assistance,  but  had  not 
applied  for  the  program.  The  medical  pro- 
fession's answer  to  this  problem  is  to  shift 
the  means  test  from  the  welfare  depcurtment 
to  the  health  department,  and  somehow 
through  this  magic  formula  eliminate  the 
objections  of  our  proud  oldsters. 

This  same  article  discusses  the  problem 
of  "urging  more  doctors  to  accept  aged  pa- 
tients In  the  program."  Evidently,  problems 
have  arisen  regarding  MAA  beneficiaries  who 
oould  not  locate  phsrslclans  to  oare  for  them 
In  scxne  parts  of  Baltimore.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Baltimore  City  Medical  Society  has 
circulated  a  memo  to  Its  members,  urging 
them  to  participate  in  the  MAA  program,  and 
stating  that  while  it  (MAA)  may  not  be  per- 
fect, it  Is  better  than  the  socialistic  alterna- 
tive now  before  Congress. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  MAA  program 
as  It  operates  In  Maryland  Is  the  practice 
whereby  MAA  patients  admitted  to  hospitals 
for  treatment  become  staff  patients  and 
thereby  lose  their  choice  of  pfaysldana.  Their 
regular  physician  can  care  for  them  In  the 
hospital  only  If  he  agrees  not  to  receive 
payment  for  his  services. 

In  fairness  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  should  be  noted  that  they  are 
supporting  ettoarta  being  made  to  liberalize 
the  MAA  program  by  the  addition  o«f  nurs- 
ing home  care  which  Is  not  presently  avail- 
able and  by  more  fiexlble  income  Ihnltatlons. 
As  in  other  States,  however,  the  realities  of 
the  demands  on  a  State  budget  somertdmes 
foroe  a  delay  In  needed  programs.  In  the 
recent  session  of  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly, the  State  health  department  rec- 
ommended the  Inclusion  o€  fiexlble  Income 
limits  for  the  chronically  ill,  and  Increased 
dental  and  eyeglass  oare  imder  the  MAA  pro- 
gram and  requested  $150,000  In  State  funds 
to  pay  for  these  improvements,  but  un- 
fortunately, this  Item  was  deleted  from  the 
budget. 

The  question  which,  of  course,  arises  Is 
why  oan't  the  State  of  Maryland  be  more 
liberal  In  their  standards  of  eligibility  and 
also  In  the  extent  to  which  they  meert  the 
coats  of  these  health  services,  especially 
for  the  poverty  stricken.  The  fact  Is  many 
of  the  States,  including  Maryland,  are  mak- 
ing a  real  effort  to  provide  more  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  But,  the  burden  Is  heavy  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  caa  go — in  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  oflldal^— has  real 
limits.  Mrs.  Margaret  Schwelnhaut,  chair- 
man of  Maryland  Commission  on  Aging, 
noted  recently  that  4  years  ago,  the  State  ap- 
propriated $3 '/a  million  for  hoepltal  care  of 
the  Indigent;  last  year.  It  appropriated  $11 
million  for  this  p\irpoee.  And  this  cannot  be 
the  end  to  increased  costs. 

Mrs.  Schwelnhaut  referred  to  the  hospital 
costs  analysis  survey  made  by  the  Hospital 
Council  of  Maryland  whldt  Indicated  the 
present  cost  of  hospitalization  for  one  per- 
son per  day  now  averages  $85.34,  a  rise  ot 
$4.25  in  1  year.  All  States,  Including  Mary- 
land, are  confronted  with  the  need  for  In- 
creased appropriations  In  the  face  of  their 
limited  sources  of  revenue.  These  costs  are 
Increasing  despite  the  large  share  f>rovided 
by  the  Federal  Govemmant  in  meeting  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  aged  costs. 


If  the  King- Anderson  bill  Is  enacted, 
Maryland  and  other  States  would  not  be 
burdened  by  these  millions  of  dcrilars  in 
State  costs  and  aU  their  senior  citizens  who 
needed  these  services  could  avail  them- 
selves of  these  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
elimination  of  the  "needs  test"  under  the 
social  Insurance  proposal  would  eliminate 
most  of  t^e  burdensome  costs  of  adminis- 
tration and  do  away  with  the  need  of  a 
bureaucracy  compelled  under  present  cir- 
cumstances to  Invade  the  privacy  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens. 

In  discussing  the  circumstances  of  the 
aged  In  the  first  three  categories  I  established 
earlier,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  one  partic- 
ular aspect  of  the  bill  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  given  the  Importance  It  merits  In  the 
discussions  thus  far.  This  Is  the  provision 
In  the  King-Anderson  bill  for  up  to  180  days 
of  nursing  home  care  and  up  to  240  visits 
for  home  health  care  which  wo\ild  meet  the 
needs  of  many  elderly  patimts  at  a  low  cost. 

Few  elderly  peopla  can  meet  the  costs  of 
nursing  home  out  of  their  own  Incomes. 
Nationally,  3  out  of  4  elderly  families 
and  9  out  of  10  elderly  individuals  would  be 
unable  to  |>ay  as  much  as  $250  monthly  for 
nursing  home  care. 

The  actual  costs  in  Maryland  for  nursing 
home  care  are  higher  than  $350.  The  average 
cost  for  an  Indllvdual  In  a  skilled  nursing 
home  In  Maryland  would  be  closer  to  $350 
a  mc«th. 

Pot  those  on  public  assistance  (OAA) 
Maryland  now  pays  $135  a  month  for  rou- 
tine care  In  a  niirslng  home,  somewhat  more 
if  special  attention  is  required.  Fm-  example, 
if  the  patient  needs  to  be  fed,  Maryland  will 
pay  from  $6  to  $8  dally,  or  about  $200  a 
month.  Most  operators  of  nursing  homes 
maintain  that  these  payments  do  not  meet 
the  full  costs.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
MAA  program  does  not  provide  any  pay- 
ments for  nursing  home  care  so  this  is  a 
serious  gap  in  the  program. 

What  about  private  Insurance?  Under  the 
Maryland  Hospital  Service  Blue  Cross  plan, 
a  person  Is  entitled  to  70  days  of  hospital 
care  and/or  2  days  of  nxunlng  home  care  for 
each  hospital  day  not  used.  Of  course,  the 
premlimi  for  this  policy  Is  over  $260  per 
year  putting  It  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of 
our  elderly  cltlaens.  Certainly  such  costs 
would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  for  those  In- 
dividuals with  Incomes  under  $1,500  per  year 
and  would  be  equally  difficult  for  those 
couples  with  Incomes  under  $3,000. 

Of  the  two  nationwide  Insurance  com- 
panies covering  the  largest  number  of  aged 
policyholders,  one,  the  Continental  Casualty, 
does  not  provide  nursing  home  expenses  at 
all,  and  the  other,  Mutual  of  Omaha,  pro- 
vides $5  a  day  for  55  days. 

Although  I  have  stressed  the  factors  of 
poverty  amohg  the  aged  and  the  nursing 
home  provision.  It  should  be  clear  that  I 
support  all  the  provisions  In  the  King-An- 
derson bill  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  elderly 
citizens. 

I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  argument  that 
a  small  fraction  of  wealthy  persons  among 
those  of  age  65  and  over  who  oould  pay  for 
their  own  medical  costs  would  ccme  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  They  need  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  If  they  are 
opposed  In  principle. 

In  any  case,  they  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  such  legislation.  If  enacted, 
as  they  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in 
the  courts,  and  police  protection  against 
threats  to  persons  and  property.  All  of  us, 
not  only  the  present  aged,  face  the  prospects 
of  111  health  if  we  live  Into  the  later  years. 
It  Is  a  common  danger  that  needs  to  be  met 
by  nationwide  measures. 

At  present  It  Is  said  with  much  truth  that 
only  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  can  get 
the  wide  range  of  basic  health  services  they 
need. 

The  average  elderly  person  In  our  coimtry 


who  has  worked,  raised  a  family,  paid  taxes, 
throughout  his  working  years,  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  helped  when  In  his  old  age, 
he  needs  such  help.  The  younger  generation 
certainly  prefers  to  provide  for  the  future 
now  rather  than  become  a  charity  case  In 
the  future.  Let  us  pass  legislation  on  behalf 
of  both  groups;  let  us  pass  this  long  overdue 
legislation  this  year. 


Pat  the  Brakes  On 


EXTENSION- OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economist  newspaper  chain  in  Chicago. 
last  Wednesday,  March  4.  directed  its 
readers'  attention  to  the  size  of  Federal 
and  State  gasoline  taxes,  as  well  as  to 
the  key  question  of  whether  the  tax- 
payers are  being  intelligently  served  by 
the  highway  expansion  program. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  an- 
swered at  this  stage  of  our  Federal-State 
highway  program,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  review  them  at  this  midpoint, 
so  that  the  taxpayers  might  be  spared 
the  cost  of  duplication  or  uzmecessary 
facilities,  with  funds  still  needed  for 
obvious  motor  transportation  improve- 
ments. ,  , 

I  insert  the  editorial  for  the  attention 
of  the  Members: 

Put  the  Beakes  On 

In  his  quarterly  report  to  stockholders  and 
employees  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  President 
John  E.  Swerlngen  says  that  Federal  »n^^ 
State  gasoline  taxes  now  add  60  percent  to 
the  price  of  gasoline  to  the  consumer. 

Gasoline  taxes  also  are  paying  three-quar- 
ters of  the  present  $71  bllUon  program  of 
the  41,000-mile  Interstate  System  of  super- 
highways, he  added.  Under  this  program 
the  Federal  Government  contributes  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  the  States  10  percent. 

Now  the  Illinois  Highway  Commission, 
created  by  the  legislature  last  year,  is  sched- 
uled to  consider  reconunending  a  boost  In 
the  Illinois  gas  tax  rate  from  6  to  7  cents 
a  gallon.  Such  a  boost  would  cost  motorists 
and  truck  owners  $60  million  more  t■h^^^^ 
the  $270  million  they  now  pay  with  the  5- 
cent  rate. 

Instead  of  proposing  another  boost  In  the 
rate,  the  commission  should  considor  ways 
and  means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  highway 
construction.  The  Interstate  System,  whea 
proposed  In  1956,  was  to  cost  $27.6  billion, 
but  after  5  years  the  figure  was  raised  t* 
$41  billion.  Efforts  are  underway  to  expand 
the  system  an  additional  14,000  miles.  That 
means  higher  Federal  gas  tax.  Mr.  Swer- 
lngen observed: 

"We  strongly  support  a  good  highway  sys- 
tem In  the  Interest  of  all  citizens,  and  ^e 
agree  that  gasoline  taxes  should  help  pay 
for  the  system.  But  there  should  be  limits. 
lmp>osed  by  good  Judgment.  Overly  ambiti- 
ous highway  programs  can  be  self-defeating, 
developing  massive  problems  of  mainten- 
ance, obsolescence  and  financing. 

"When  taxation  of  a  single  product — 
gasoline— has  reached  the  rate  of  60  percent, 
and  more  is  being  suggested,  American 
motorists  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  ob- 
jecting to  additional  taxes  cm  gasoline  or 
demanding  more  efficiency  and  economy  In 
the  highway  programs  they  are  playing  for." 
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Cltlzenshlp  is  a  charitable  heart  'And 
now  aUdeth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three- 
but  the  greatest  of  these  Is  charlty." 
Amerlca  reaches  out  in  compassion  to  share 
her  wealth  with  people  in  aU  countries  of  the 
world.  But  the  merciful  hand  that  holds 
Uie  lH«ad  to  starving  people  can  wave  the 
banner  of  friendship  for  all  to  see. 

Cltlaenshlp  is  a  spiritual  he«u^.  "In  God 
We  TVust"  Is  more  than  a  slogan  on  our  coins. 
It  Is  the  foundation  upon  which  our  country 
was  built.  It  is  a  measure  of  our  success  as 
a  Nation.  High  moral  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter Is  essential.  It  begins  In  our  homes  and 
Is  nturtin-ed  by  our  churches  and  schools. 
The  sanctity  of  our  homes  and  churches  Is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Citizenship  is  a  flame  that  glows  in  the 
window  of  freedom.  But  a  flame  that  is  not 
carefully  tended  becomes  a  thing  of  terror 
Fanned  by  the  winds  of  deceit,  prejudice. 
and  hatred,  it  will  consimie  the  sturdy  tim- 
ber of  truth  and  decency,  and  leave  barren 
the  flelds  of  freedom.  We  must  lovingly  feed 
the  flame  with  the  fuel  of  tolerance  and 
understanding,  that  its  beam  may  serve  as 
a  beacon  of  encouragement  for  the  naUons 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  light  the  way 
for  naUons  stumbling  in  the  dark  to  And  the 
safe  path  to  fteedom. 

Our  glorious  past  is  an  Inspiring  record  of 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  bravery.  Our  future 
will  be  what  we  make  of  our  opportunities 
today.  With  God's  help,  let  us  work  and  pray 
that  the  heart  and  soul  of  America  may  for- 
ever beat  loud  and  clear  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  peoples  everywhere 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1964 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  statement  made  by  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John  C.  Kabachus  of  the 
mtemaUonal  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers In  support  of  the  proposed  salary  in- 
creases for  classified  and  postal  service 
employees.  John  Kabachus  is  one  of 
the  most  able  men  in  the  trade  labor 
movement.  He  is  respected  because  of 
his  soimd  views  and  good  judgment.  He 
has  dedicated  his  life  and  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  firefighters  of  this  Nation. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,  organized  February  28.  1918 
representing  approximately  115,000  full- 
time,  professional  firefighters,  wishes  to 
go  on  record  in  support  of  the  proposed 
salary  increases  for  classified  and  postal 
service  employees. 

Because  the  international  represents 
firefighters  who  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  more 
than  1,100  municipalities,  we  are  weU 
aware  of  the  inequlUes  that  exist  be- 
tween Federal  firefighters  and  firefight- 
ers employed  by  other  jurisdictions. 

The  lAFF  Research  Department  con- 
ducts annual  surveys  on  salaries  and 
working  condiUons  of  firefighters 
throughout  the  United  States  covering 
firefighters  employed  at  Federal,  State 


and  private  installations  and  more  than 
1,200  municipalities,  and  thus  has  more 
information  on  the  salary  disparity  that 
exists  in  this  area  than  any  other  group. 
These  data  are  sources  of  Information 
for  the  salaries  of  firefighters  In  US 
cities,  as  listed  In  the  Municipal  Year 
Book,  published  by  the  International 
City  Managers' Aasociatlon.  In  addition 
these  data  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistic*  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

In  support  of  our  position  we  have 
complied  the  salaries  paid  to  first-class 
firemen  In  all  cities  ranging  in  popula- 
Uon  from  100,000  to  150,000  which  have 
responded  to  our  salary  and  working 
conditions  survey  conducted  In  early 
1963.  The  100.000  to  150.000  population 
range  was  selected  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Federal  firefighters  are 
employed  at  Installations  or  live  near 
metropoUtan  areas  that  are  within  this 
population  range  or  larger. 

Had  we  included  cities  above  this  pop- 
ulation range,  the  disparity  between  sal- 
aries of  firefighters  in  municipalities  and 
firefighters  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  even  greater,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
salaries  to  be  higher  In  larger  metropoli- 
tan areas.  We  feel  tliat  this  is  a  fair 
comparison;  in  fact,  we  are  being  quite 
conservative. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
the  average  city  in  this  population  range 
paid  its  first-class  firefighters  $5,534  a 
year,  as  of  January  1963.  This  does  not 
include  extra  pay  for  service  time- 
longevity  rates. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
the  year  negotiations  take  place  between 
local  affiliates  of  the  international  and 
the  various  municipalities.  In  order  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  salaries  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  the  January  1963 
salaries  were  compared  with  salaries  in 
the  same  cities  of  this  population  group 
which  have  thus  far  responded  to  our 
1964  survey. 

Because  almost  75  percent  of  the  cities 
m  this  population  bracket,  which  have 
responded  to  our  1963  survey,  have 
already  responded  to  our  current  survey 
any  deviation  in  the  average  rate  of 
change  for  the  remaining  25  percent 
would  be  so  minute  that  it  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease that  has  been  computed  for  the 
cities  which  have  thus  far  responded. 

We  find  in  our  computation  that  the 
average  rate  of  Increase  in  salaries  of 
first-class  firemen  in  these  cities  was  ap- 
proximately 3  percent.  When  consid- 
eration is  given  to  this  percentage  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  during  the 
year,  the  average  city  in  this  population 
group  paid  its  first-class  firefighters 
$5,700  annually  by  the  end  of  1963. 

A  first-class  firefighter  In  the  Federal 
service  Is  classifled  at  the  GS-4  level 
The  present  salary  for  a  grade  4  in  the 
first  step  Is  $4,215  or  $1,485  below  the 
average  salary  paid  to  his  counterparts 
employed  by  the  municipcOitles. 

Because  the  Federal  firefighter  is  re- 
qmred  to  work  60  to  72  houra  per  week 
he  receives  an  additional  10  percent  of 
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his  base  pay  If  he  woiks  a  60-hour  week 
or  an  additional  20  potsoit  U  he  woite  a 
72-hour  week — altogether  too  little  for 
working  overtime.  Even  If  we  assume 
they  all  received  the  additional  20  per- 
cent of  base  pay,  their  total  salary  in  the 
first  step  of  grade  4  would  be  $5,058  per 
year  or  almost  $650  per  year  less  than 
his  counterpart  employed  by  the  munici- 
pality. At  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
member that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers the  length  of  the  workweek  in  the 
municipality  has  been  reduced  consider- 
ably, and  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  the  trend  is  toward  a  48-,  42-,  or 
40-hour  week.  When  this  Is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  existing  inequity  be- 
comes even  greater. 

The  passage  of  HH.  8986  would  be  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  reducing  not 
only  this  inequity  but  in  general  the  gap 
that  exists  between  salaries  of  persons 
employed  by  private  Industry  and  those 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  requirements  of  the  fire- 
fighter's occupation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  firefighter  is  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  human  life  and  property, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  safety. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, a  national  organization  of  cap- 
ital stock  fire  Insurance  ccxnpanies, 
which  employs  a  group  of  experts  for 
establishing  standards  in  fire  protection, 
had  this  to  say  of  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  firefighters: 

Fire  service  cannot  remain  static;  its  failure 
to  modernize  in  equipment  or  apparatus,  or 
to  lefu-n  how  to  combat  new  fire  hazards 
must,  under  the  laws  of  progress,  result  in  a 
retrograding  in  the  service  to  the  public. 

A  firenum's  education  must  include  such 
features  as  spontaneous  ignition,  the  proba- 
bility of  flammable  gases  being  liberated, 
the  action  of  water  on  certain  chemicals  and 
the  possible  influence  of  other  chemicals  on 
the  flreman  himself,  to  prevent  his  being 
knocked  out  or  even  killed  by  breathing 
dangerous  fumes. 

Preventing  fires  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  flreman.  But  this  prevention  must  go 
further  than  a  mere  preachment  against 
carelessness.  It  must  involve  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  sclentiflc  facts  of 
fire — the  relationship  of  heat,  oxygen  and 
combustible  material.  To  this  must  be  added 
other  semitechnlcal  faots  as  to  gases  given 
off,  heat  produced,  volatility,  solubility  in 
water  and  other  characteristics  of  materials 
found  in  commerce. 

Special  schools  of  instruction  have  been 
set  up  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union,  consisting  of  shcM-t  courses  provided 
by  a  State  college  or  university.* 

These  requirements  are  universal  and 
apply  to  firefighters  whether  they  are 
employed  by  municipalities.  States,  or 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  municipalities  have  long  recog- 
nized the  resr>onsibilities  and  the  profes- 
sional nature  of  the  fireman's  occupa- 
tion. This  is  made  obvious  by  the  fact 
that  the  firefighter's  occupation  has  been 
rated  high  on  municipal  job  evaluation 
schemes.  By  this,  I  mean  ranked  with 
professional  and  skilled  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  fire- 
fighters have  not  fared  well.    They  have 


'  Quoted  Infomuttlon  obtained  from  NBFU 
bulletins  Noe.  234  and  286. 


been  placed  near  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder.  Tbey  are  In  the  same  classifica- 
tion with  occupations  that  require  less 
advanced  education,  training,  and  ac- 
quired skills. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  salaries  of 
these  other  occupations  are  not  justified.* 
In  fact,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
also  lag  behind  their  counterparts  In  pri- 
vate industry.  We  are  only  attempting 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  while  mu- 
niclpidlties  have  recognized  the  require- 
ments and  demands  of  the  firefighting 
profession,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  asking  that  this 
body  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  cor- 
recting these  existing  inequities  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  comparability  principle 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962. 

A  major  step  can  be  taken  in  this  di- 
rection by  the  passage  of  House  bill  No. 
8986. 


PatmaB  and  Rescrre 


An  Americaa  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CAUroKNU 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Marie 
Cousland  Carpenter,  has  forwarded  to 
me  a  prayer  which  she  composed  and 
which  I  think  is  lovely.  I  would  like  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  for  the  edification 
of  those  who  read  it: 

An  American  Prater 
O  Almighty  and  eternal  God. 
Thou  source  of  law  and  life. 
We  Invoke  Thy  holy  guidance 
In  these  times  of  stress  and  strife. 

Let  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
Never  yield,  but  press  their  plan 
To  elevate  in  this  great  wide  world 
The  place  of  every  man. 

Let  each  member  of  our  Nation 

Porget  this  not — But  bear  In  mind 

That  in  the  heart  of  each  true  American, 

Rests  the  future  of  mankind. 

Grant,  that  true  to  our  Constitution 

We  shun  the  unworthy  and  seek  the  good. 

And  place  above  all  things  else 

The  virtues  of  true  brotherhood. 

Let  us  never  be  content  to  live  for  self. 
But  with  dignity,  honor  and  speed 
Develop  each  God -given  talent 
In  Thy  honor — for  mankind's  need. 

Implant    the    principles    of    courage    and 

Justice 
Deep  in  each  American  mind; 
In  our  hearts  instill  love  for  our  fellowman. 
In  whom  Tour  divine  likeness  we  flnd. 

Let  us  never  be  slaves  to  the  narrow  mind; 

May  prejudice  ever  from  us  depart. 

Mindful    that   race,    religion    and    political 

creed 
Mxist  never  ill  feelings  start. 

Help  vm  to  think,  to  speak  and  act  clearly. 
Keep  us  from  every  and  all  transgressions. 
May  our  thou^ts.  our  words  and  all  oxir 

deeds 
Advance,  not  retard,  all  mankind's  needs. 

Amen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  L  KILBURN 

OF   WXW   TORS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  following  objective 
article  from  the  financial  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  9,  1964: 
Patman  and  Reserve — Policies  of  Pederal 

Ststem  Surviving  War  of  Words  T,«n  bt 

Congressman 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Representative  Wright  Patican's  all-out 
war  against  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
been  loud,  furious,  and  totally  ineffective. 
Mr.  Patman.  who  appears  to  have  been  oon- 
diicting  a  vendetta  against  the  Federal  Re- 
serve for  many  years,  sought  to  make  the 
money  managers  more  responsive  to  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policymakers.  But 
he  made  more  friends  for  the  Reserve  than 
for  his  own  cause. 

This  was  largely  due  to  the  Texas  Demo- 
crat's overzealousness.  Instead  of  concen- 
trating on  the  Reserve's  relationship  to  the 
administration,  he  persisted  in  flailing  away 
at  all  sorts  of  targets,  real  and  imaginary. 

Mr.  Patman  lambasted  the  Reserve  for  Its 
present  monetary  poUcy.  He  could  not  resist 
attacking  the  Reserve  for  spending  money  on 
entertaining  foreign  bankers.  He  created 
other  diversions  by  seeking  information  on 
the  personal  finances  of  Federal  Reserve  h«"V 
presidents  and  by  demanding  Oovemmeiit 
audits  of  the  Reserve's  books. 

CRtrciAL    ISSUE 

These  excursions  detracted  attention  from 
the  crucial  issue  of  whether  monetary  policy 
should  be  subject  to  political  contrcrf.  The 
Reserve's  present  policy  or  the  private  lives 
of  its  officials  have  no  bearing  on  this 
question. 

As  the  regulator  of  the  Nation's  money 
supply,  the  Reserve  can  exert  a  powerfiil 
influence  over  economic  conditions.  For  this 
reason,  B*4r.  Patman  feels  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  operate  independently. 
Rather,  he  argues  that  monetary  policy  must 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  economic 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  administration. 

The  notion  that  central  banking  Is  too 
Important  to  be  left  entirely  to  central  bank- 
ers has  many  adherents.  They  feel  that  the 
administration,  which  is  responsible  for 
overall  economic  policy  and  can  be  tossed 
out  of  office  by  the  voters,  must  have  con- 
trol over  monetary  policy.  But  few  of  them 
were  willing  to  aline  themselves  with  Mr. 
Patman  in  his  personal  war  with  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Reserve  has 
had  no  trouble  defending  itself.  Its  officials 
recognize  that  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
administration  would  invite  a  serious  attack 
on  their  Independence,  so  they  have  been 
careful  to  maintain  good  relations. 

Although  the  Kennedy  administration  had 
previously  supported  some  of  the  proposals 
for  reforming  the  Reserve  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
In  testifying  last  week  before  Mr.  Patman'b 
committee,  he  rejected  proposals  for  reform 
and  claimed  that  he  could  not  conceive  oC 
"any  closer  relationships  than  those  that 
have  characterized  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  during  the  last  3  years." 

But  many  economists  would  prefer  to  spell 
out  the  division  of  responsibility  and  cement 
the  relationship. 
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looked    forward    to    these 
with  pride  and  eager- 


ness, because  they  honor  the  memory  and 
works  of  one  of  history's  greatest  men  and 
also  because  they  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
once  again  see  so  many  old  friends  and  co- 
workers In  the  liberal  cause,  some  of  whom 
were  with  me  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Roose- 
velt movement  more  than  three  decades  ago. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  here  in  Pittsburgh  has  main- 
tained the  tradition  of  honoring  Franklin 
Roosevelt  every  year.  Just  as  the  Allegheny 
County  Democratic  Committee  has  continued 
celebrating  his  birthday  each  January  30. 
These  affairs  demonstrate  that  we  remember 
the  man  and  what  he  stood  for — as  well  we 
should — and  that  we  recognize  the  continu- 
ing need  to  carry  on  the  worlt  of  achieving 
the  kind  of  world  for  which  he  devoted  his 
life. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  in  the  years 
ahead,  If  these  observances  honor  as  well  the 
memory  and  deeds  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
whose  assistance  to  her  husband  and  whose 
activities  of  her  own,  have  made  our  lives 
and  millions  of  others  richer  Eind  wiser  and 
better.  As  President  Johnson  observed  about 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  this  past  Wednesday,  "poverty 
was  her  concern,  pteace  was  her  hope.  p>eople 
were  her  passion,  just  as  they  were  the  con- 
cern and  the  hope  and  the  passion  of  her 
husband." 

We  meet  tonight  31  years  after  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  first  hundred  days  had  begun, 
and  a  week  after  Lyndon  Johnsons  first  hun- 
dred days  have  been  completed.  The  paral- 
lels in  the  approach  and  the  motivations  of 
these  two  men  are  noteworthy  and 
impressive. 

Both  assumed  the  Presidency  in  times  of 
crisis  and  both  acted  with  a  decision  and  a 
sureness  which  g^ve  confidence  to  the  uncer- 
tain and  optimism  to  the  sick  at  heart.  In 
his  first  3  months  in  office.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt rescued  a  nation  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  the  task,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Re- 
public, "To  unify  and  reassure  the  Nation 
and  oiu-  allies,  establish  a  feeling  of  continu- 
ity, help  assuage  our  grief,  and  get  things 
going  again." 

For  Roosevelt,  the  task  required  innovation 
and  experimentation,  bold  new  ideas  and  a 
determination  to  move  swiftly.  His  chal- 
lenges were  moat  domestic,  yet  in  those 
first  hundred  days  he  met  with  dozens  of 
foreign  leaders  whose  own  countries  were 
tottering  and  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Hit- 
ler used  the  chaoe  in  Germany  to  seize  con- 
trol, and  communism  threatened  many  of 
the  staid  capitals  of  Europe — indeed  it 
threatened  an  America  with  millions  unem- 
ployed, with  tens  of  thousands  foreclosed 
from  their  homes,  and  with  bankrupt  corpo- 
ration and  money-poor  banking  institutions. 
But  Franklin  Roosevelt  convinced  this  coun- 
try, In  these  first  days  of  his  Presidency,  that 
it  coxild  sm-vive  and  prevail,  and  so  it  did. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him,  and  for  such  great 
leaders  of  labor  like  Phil  Murray,  John  Lewis, 
Sydney  Hillman,  and  Dave  Dublnsky.  the 
Red  tide  might  very  well  had  swept  over  this 
Nation  and  freedom,  as  we  know  it,  destroyed 
for  all  time. 

While  the  Roosevelt  era  extended  long 
after  those  first  terrible  and  challenging 
days,  it  was  then  that  his  leadership  was  in- 
delibly established  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  case  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  he  had  the 
Presidency  thrust  upon  him  with  a  Jolting, 
unbelievable  abruptness  in  a  time  of  domes- 
tic social  upheaval  and  in  a  world  capable 
of  self-obliteration.  Pressiues  for  broader 
economic  and  social  Justice  at  home  were 
powerful  and  persuasive,  while  worldwide 
competitions  for  power  and  influence  had 
created  dangerous  problems  in  many  of  the 
continents  of  the  globe.  The  numbing  shock 
of  President  Kennedy's  assassination  brought 
confusion  and  oc»utematlon  to  much  of  hu- 
manity, and  fear  and  uncertainty  was  abroad 
in  a  world  of  grief. 


In  his  first  hundred  days.  President  John, 
son  made  it  clear  that  America'*  Ideals  and 
its  piirpoaee  remain  firm  and  inviolate,  that 
the  struggle  for  peace  with  freedom  is  going 
forward  without  pause  or  falter,  and  that 
the  dedication  to  eeoiiotnlc  progress  and 
social  jiistlce  is  undiminished  and  undiluted. 
Indeed,  he  has  never  ceased  to  remind  us 
of  his  determination  to  continue  the  Ken- 
nedy program,  and  the  record  of  his  first 
3  months  Is  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  is 
holding  to  this  determination  and  giving  it 
solid  achievement. 

He  has  proved  that  he  Is  a  man  who  gets 
things  done.  He  is  a  persistent,  resolute, 
strongmlnded  man,  rootied  in  the  populist 
tradition,  skilled  in  the  craft  of  government, 
inspired  by  the  greatness  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  certain 
of  America's  capacity  for  progress  and  lead- 
ership. 

In  his  hundred  days,  he  has  proved  his 
mettle,  and  made  clear  that  he  moves  along 
the  liberal  pathway,  ignoring  the  roadblocks 
and  shunning  the  detours. 

It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  that  he  should 
remind  us  of  Roosevelt,  whom  he  served  so 
ably,  and  that  his  program  should  Identify 
itself  with  Kennedy,  because  he  helped  con- 
ceive that  program  and  was  always  com- 
mitted to  it.  But  he  has  an  identity  of  his 
own,  a  reputation  for  accomplishment,  an 
Irresistible  persuasiveness,  not  to  mention 
a  tremendous  appetite  for  long  hours  of  hard 
work.  He  also  has  the  ability  and  the  wis- 
dom, indisx}ensable  in  government,  of  en- 
listing able  men  to  his  cause.  There  Is  no 
better  example  of  this  than  our  speaker  this 
evening,  whose  counsel  and  energies  have 
been  on  constant  call  emd  who  has  helped 
make  the  Johnson  hundred  days  the  proud 
and  productive  ones  they  have  been. 

All  of  which  speaks  well  for  this  Nation, 
and  its  future. 

It  is  a  testament  to  our  greatness  as  a 
people,  when  a  former  teacher  from  the  Texas 
fiatlands  carries  on  the  work  largely  started 
by  a  country  squire  from  the  banks  of  the  , 
Hudson — work  that  was  moved  forward  by  a 
farmboy  from  Missouri  and  Invigorated  and 
enlarged  upon  by  the  brilliant  grandson  of 
Irish  immigrants. 

There  Is  every  reason  for  us  to  believe 
tonight  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  would  be 
proud  of  this  Nation,  pleased  with  its  prog- 
ress, happy  about  its  growing  maturity,  con- 
fident of  Its  leadership. 

When  that  Ls  so,  we  can  all  take  satisfac- 
tion that  the  work  he  began  so  well — al- 
though still  unfinished — is  going  on  and  this 
Nation  and  all  the  world  Is  the  better  for  it. 

And  that,  in  truth,  is  the  most  fitting 
memorial  we  can  possibly  provide  and  the 
only  one  Franklin  Roosevelt  would  ever  have 
wanted. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docxunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  tmder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
8i}ectlve  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


Appendix 


Address  by  David  J.  McDonald  Before  tii« 
Economic  Gob  of  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or   mCHIQAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  9,  Mr.  David  J.  McDon- 
ald, president  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address  to  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit. 

I  ask  uanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  McDonald's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thta  opportunity  to  addreas  the  Detroit 
Eoonomle  Club  ]a  a  most  weloome  occasion. 
Am  Xhm  ^)ok«Binan  for  union  workers  who 
make  most  c€  ttie  Nation's  steel — and  a  major 
portion  ot  its  aluminum,  too — It  brings  me 
Into  fua  area  which  consumes  vast  amounts 
of  botti  metals,  not  only  In  production  of 
autoa  but  for  many  other  products  which 
make  Detroit  an  Industrial  center  of  the 
world. 

As  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  I  have  considerably  more  than  an 
academic  Interest  In  such  matters. 

We  want  you  to  be  prosperous — to  go 
booming  along  to  new  auto  production  and 
sales  records,  not  only  this  year  but  every 
year.  For  In  our  union  we  are  keenly  aware 
that.  In  large  measure,  your  well-being  Is  a 
good  barometer  of  our  own. 

We  know,  as  you  must,  that  If  you  are 
not  making  and  selling  automobiles,  we  are 
not  making  the  steel  which  goes  Into  those 
automobiles. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  one-way  street. 
We  know,  too,  that  wherever  steel  Is  made 
thwe    Is   a   laige   market    for   the   finished 
Detroit  product.   In  compact  or  king-sized 
variety  and  quite  often  In  both. 

So  keep  'em  rolling,  I>etrolt,  and  we'll  all 
be  better  off  for  It. 

There  Is  a  basic  economic  fact  In  the 
close  relationship  of  better  times  In  Detroit 
and  the  steel  Industry. 

That  fact  Is  that.  In  the  highly  complex 
society  In  which  we  live  today,  the  well-being 
of  each  Integral  part— be  It  labor,  Govern- 
ment, biislness.  Industry,  or  minority  group 

Is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
There  can  be  no  double  standards  In  our 
way  of  life,  In  which  one  section  of  our 
coxmtry  or  one  segment  of  our  society  en- 
Joys  prosperity  and  plenty  while  another 
area  and  Its  peoples  suffer  deprivation  and 
want. 

Neither  our  economy  nor  our  cherished 
free  capitalistic  system  can  survive  If  such 
conditions  are  permitted  to  exist. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  confronted  with 
poverty  amid  plenty  In  our  Nation  today. 
That  Intolerable  condition  ranges  from  pov- 
erty of  opportunity  to  the  bitter,  grinding 
want  such  as  that  now  being  endured  in 
the  coal  mining  areas  of  Kentucky  and  In 
other  areas  where  even  hope  Is  all  but  gone. 


I  do  not  relate  this  merely  to  shock  you 

It  Is  all  too  true,  as  a  recent  national  t^s- 
vision  docimientary  showed  with  shocklnK 
clarity.  " 

After  that  dociunentary  I  heard  people  say 
that  they  had  turned  It  off,  becaiise  they 
couldnt  endure  witnessing  more  of  that 
which  they  didn't  want  to  believe. 

In  a  sense,  they  were  turning  their  backs 
on  a  reeponslbUlty  which  we  all  must  atoare— 
the  responsibility  of  making  certain  that 
poverty  vanishes  from  our  land  and  that  all 
major   domestic   problems    are    erased   with 

These  problems  cover  a  wide  range,  from 
chronic  unemployment  to  adequate  clvU 
rights  practices,  and  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  our  elder  citizens. 

The  need  for  solution  is  not  bound  by  geo- 
graphical or  philosopiUoal  limits.  In  fact. 
It  cannot  be.  It  is  not  labc»-'8  i»'oblem  alone! 
for  labor  cannot  solve  it  alone,  however  well- 
intentioned  and  well-directed  our  efforts 
may  be. 

It  Is  the  problMn  of  all  of  us  and  In  how 
we  address  ourselves  to  it  rests  our  own 
fate. 

We  win  reqviire  new  techniques  and  new 
thinking  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  And 
we  must  consider  Ideas  for  what  they  are 
worth,  rather  than  reject  them  because  of 
the  source. 

In  short,  we  need  mutiial  effort  of  the  type 
labor  at  all  times  Is  prepared  to  give,  as  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  already  have 
demonstrated. 

A  few  short  weeks  ago,  a  distinguished 
spokesman  for  the  Nation's  steel  Industry 
told  you  of  the  Human  Relations  Committee 
concept  and  Its  worth  in  the  relations  of  our 
union  and  steel  managnnent. 
I  don't  Intend  to  belabor  the  point. 
I  fully  subscribe  to  his  views— with  these 
reservations. 

Neither  I,  nor  anybody  else  knows,  whether 
the  Human  Relations  Committee  will  be 
equal  to  the  massive  problems  we  still  face. 
But  I  hold  high  hopes  that  with  this  con- 
cept as  the  springboard  into  a  new  era  of 
labor  relations,  we  will  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  making  the  necessary  improvisations  to 
meet  changing  needs  and  times  when,  and 
If,  the  occasion  should  arise. 

Certainly  this  device  has  been  equal  to  the 
task  to  date  and  Its  success  is  far  more  de- 
sirable than  the  periodic  tests  of  strength 
which  all  too  frequently  characterized  our 
relationships  in  the  past. 

Most  slgniflcanUy.  the  human  relations 
concept  is  conclusive  evidence  that  mutual 
effort  is  possible  and  its  rewards  are  great 
for  all  i}artleB  concerned. 

That  includes  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
steel  industry  and  Its  union  workers. 

The  Human  Relations  Committee  is  a  con- 
tinuous process.  Just  as  steelmaklng  is  a  con- 
tinuous process.  And  It  covers  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  all  of  which  concern  the  eco- 
nomics of  people  as  much  as  the  economics 
of  the  Industry  those  people  serve. 

On  the  plus  side  for  the  Industry  it  has 
brought  a  period  of  reasonable  production 
stability,  without  the  boom  and  bust  cycles 
which  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  days 
of  crisis  bargaining  under  deadline  pres- 
sures. *^ 

On  the  plus  side  for  the  workers  it  has 
brought  a  degree  of  Job  and  Income  security 
I  doubt  would  have  been  seriously  discussed 
much  less  achieved  under  the  old  conditions 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  this  con- 
cept required  no  relinquishing  of  rights  or 


prerogatives  by  either  of  the  principals.  The 
union  hasn't  grown  any  softer  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  neither  has  manage- 
ment. We  haven't  abandoned  our  right  to 
strike  but  the  new  concept  has  lessened  the 
necessity  of  using  this  ultimate  weapon. 

And  I  am  sure  that  oxxi  face-to-face  dU- 
cusslons  haven't  resulted  in  one  change  of 
registration,  from  Republican  to  Democrat,  or 
vice  versa. 

The    only   thing   anybody   has   yielded    Is 

rockfast  attitudes  and  built-in  hostilities 

and  we  both  have  profited  as  a  result. 

We  found  at  the  outset  that  things  we 
believed  firmly  to  be  so,  simply  were  not  so 
at  all  and  thus  we  were  better  able  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  deemed  fair  and  acceptable  to 
both  parties. 

Because  of  this  mutual  awareness  of  com- 
mon problems  and  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved we  were  able  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  human  displacement  by  machines  and 
to  Incorporate  ideas  into  our  contracts  de- 
signed to  counteract  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mation. 

This  brought  into  being  for  the  first  time 
in  an  industry  as  big  as  steel  the  13-week 
extended  vacation  plan,  a  benefit  designed 
solely  to  create  more  Job  opportunities  in  a 
period  of  rapid  technological  change. 

The  benefit  also  applies  in  the  can  in- 
dustry where  it  first  was  negotiated  and  in 
aliuninima  plants  where  we  hold  contracts. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that 
the  extended  vacation  plan  is  not  intended 
to  create  more  leisiire  time,  or  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  moonlighting. 

It  is  designed  solely  to  provide  Job  and 
Income  security  for  our  workers — an  objec- 
tive which  is  steadily  becoming  a  national 
concern  as  the  pace  of  technological  change 
grows  more  swiftly. 

I  want  to  digress  here  to  say  that,  In  my 
opinion,  the  so-called  problem  of  moon- 
lighting is  vastly  overrated,  and  can  be 
swiftly  corrected  where  It  Is  proven  to  exist 
if  employers  exercise  their  social  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  U  simple  enough  to  eradicate  by  asking 
a  Job  applicant  if  he  U  otherwise  employed. 
In  the  organized  mass  employment  indus- 
tries, union  security  rules  take  care  of  the 
problem  with  no  strain  and  with  singular 
success,  particularly  in  times  of  high  un- 
employment such  as  exist  today. 

Returning  to  automation,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  do  not  oppose  technological 
changes  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  oppose  prog- 
ress, and  this  I  shall  never  do. 

Industry  has  a  right  to  automate.  In  fact, 
it  must  keep  pace  with  technological  change 
In  order  that  we  can  maintain  our  position 
as  the  bastion  of  world  freedom.  The  Big 
Bear  Just  over  the  North  Pole  Is  automating 
and  so  must  we,  or  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  second-rate  nation. 

But  while  we  do  not  oppose  automation 
we  demand  a  fair  share  of  Its  emolument  for 
tile  workers. 

This  is  not  selfish,  nor  shortsighted  It 
Is  realistic. 

Our  people — in   Detroit,  as  In  Plttsbiu-gh  ' 
and  elsewhere — ^must  be  fully  employed   at 
decent    wage    standards   for   a   very    funda- 
mental reason. 

And  that  reason  Is  that  only  human  beings 
have  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the  goods 
our  industries  produce  and  our  business 
sells. 

The  most  sophisticated  devices  can  do  al- 
most everytlilng  else,  but  they  cannot  replace 
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tta«  Iranian  eledient  as  the  purchasing  power 
at  the  end  of  t  le  production  line. 

In  that  recp»  ;t  human  beings  still  are  and 
always  will  be  li .  the  drlTer's  seat  in  our  econ- 
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We  cannot  endure  human  displacement 
indefinitely  luiless  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  alternative  of  supporting  those  so  dis- 
placed as  unwilling  wards  of  the  state  and 
assuming  the  Impossible  tax  burden  this  en- 
tails. We  do  not  want  a  nation  of  kept 
people. 

I  dont  believe  our  democratic  system 
co\ild  B\irvlve  under  siich  conditions. 

Let  me  underscore  this  point,  by  the 
numbers.  By  the  niimbers  of  steelworkers, 
if  you  please. 

At  the  outset  we  expressed  pleasure  at  the 
seeming  prosperity  of  the  Detroit  area  be- 
cause it  also  meant  better  times  for  us. 

It  has  brought  better  times  in  steel — 
but  only  relatively.  While  production  of 
steel  has  gone  up  steadily  over  the  past  year 
and  may  hit  peaks  untouched  for  years  in 
1964,  en^>loyment  has  not  kept  pace. 

There  are  socne  123,000  fewer  workers  in 
basic  steel  in  1963  than  there  were  in  1957 
and  160,000  fewer  than  were  employed  only 
10  years  ago. 

Production  of  more  than  150  million  in- 
got tons  of  steel  would  be  required  in  1964 
in  order  to  provide  Jobs  for  as  many  steel- 
workers  as  were  employed  in  1953 . 

Overall  our  onion  membership,  in  steel, 
alxmoinvun,  can,  fabricating,  mines,  smelters, 
Oreat  Lakes  shipping  and  every  other  pro- 
ductive phase  where  we  hold  contracts,  has 
dwindled  since  1956  from  more  than  1,- 
300,000  to  about  950,000  dues-paying  mem- 
bers. 

Iifoet  of  these  workers  have  been  casualties 
of  technological  change  which  Includes  clos- 
ing of  obsolete  plants  as  well  as  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mills  where  computer  processes 
replace  work  crews. 

The  end  ts  not  yet  In  sight.  With  new 
techniques  such  as  oxygen  furnaces  and  con- 
tinuous casting,  more  Jobs  will  inevitably 
be  forfeited. 

This  represents  far  more  than  a  loss  of 
dues  income  to  a  union. 

It  represents  a  staggering  loss  In  potential 
purchasing  power  to  the  economy. 

Now  Detroit  likes  to  sell  autoe.  In  fact, 
it   must  sell   autos. 

FcM*  Detroit,  our  loss  of  members  repre- 
sents a  probaUe  loss  of  customers  for  new 
or  used  cars. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  vital  reason  why 
Detroit — as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation — 
should  be  awakened  to  the  portent  of  auto- 
mated idleness  and  concerned  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  mutual  effort  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Unemployment  for  any  reason  and  in  any 
numbers  is  a  terrible  deterrent  to  national 
growth.  Yet  it  has  become  chronic  in  re- 
cent years  with  the  prospect  that  it  can  only 
become  worse  unless  we  act  cohesively  and 
sensibly  to  check  and  correct  the  trend. 

There  is  growing  awareness  among  indus- 
trial leaders  that  a  reduction  in  work  periods 
is  an  Inevitable  palliative  for  unemplojrment 
in  this  highly  automated  age.  And  there  is 
a  dawning  recognition  that  our  labor-man- 
agement problems  must  of  necessity  branch 
out  into  sociological  fields. 

The  sociological  aspects  embrace  civil 
rights  as  well  as  unemployment,  as  they 
properly  should  for  one  problem  Is  irrevo- 
cably tied  to  the  other.  Detroit  like  meet 
large  cities  has  felt  the  pangs  of  the  clTil 
rights  crisis  as  the  Negro  asserts  his  Ameri- 
can right  to  equal  treatment 

So-called  unskilled  Jobs  usually  vanish  the 
fastest  luider  the  impact  of  automation. 
The  Negro  worker,  largely  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  is  most  numerous  both  In  the 
unskilled  Job  classifications  and  In  the  total 
unemployment  percentages. 

I  believe,  and  I  have  so  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee,  that  many  of  our  civil 
rights  problems  would  be  solved  if  our  prob- 
lems of  full  employment  first  were  solved. 

By  providing  Job  opportunities  and  train- 
ing people  to  fill  them,  regardless  of  creed 


or  color,  we  hit  at  the  nub  of  the  dvil  rights 
problem.  Wo  provide  a  degree  of  economic 
freedom  to  mat<di  social  freedom. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  every  American  Is 
entitled  to  equality,  is  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  prejudice  and  bigotry  is  a  fearful 
waste  of  potential  talent  and  ability.  We 
cannot  afford  such  waste,  at  home  or  In  our 
relations  with  the  world. 

There  is  no  force  on  earth  which  can  bury 
ua  but  our  own  mistakes.  And  I  believe  the 
most  monumental  mistake  we  oould  make 
would  be  to  ignore  the  neoeaaity  of  Insuring 
equality  for  all  Americans  in  all  respects. 

I  can  say  that  it  Is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  steel  Industry  that  it  has  Joined 
with  us  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation at  the  plant  level  and  that  the  Hu- 
man Relations  Committee  is  addreosing  itself 
continuously,  and  I  hope  suoceesfully,  to  the 
problem   wherever  it  may  exist. 

In  this  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  union 
and  the  steel  Industry  have  Joined  la  mutual 
efforts  designed  to  benefit  both.  The  most 
recent  example  is  a  Joint  effort  to  InsTire 
fair  trade  practices  and  to  eliminate  "dump- 
ing" of  foreign  steel  on  American  markets. 

We  believe  in  free  world  trade  and  we  have 
no  fear  of  fair  competition  but  we  Join  with 
the  steel  industry  in  opixislng  any  practices 
which  put  OMx  own  Industry  at  an  tinfair 
disadvantage  and  thus  Jeopardize  the  Jobs 
of  American  workers. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  value  of 
mutual  effort,  as  exemplified  In  the  human 
relations  ooncept  in  our  relations  with  11 
of  the  major  steel  producers  of  the  land. 

I  must  mention,  too,  another  example  of 
mutual  effort  which  has  been  closely 
watched  and  widely  hailed  as  an  unprece- 
dented advance  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. That  is  the  long-range  sharing  plan 
drafted  by  our  union  with  the  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp. 

It  is  unique  In  many  respects,  including 
the  fact  that  It  voliuitarlly  Introduces  public 
representation  for  the  first  time  into  labor- 
management  affairs.  It  also  provides  a  re- 
ttirn  to  the  workers  on  any  savings  effected 
through  the  use  of  men,  material  and 
machines  and.  In  another  precedent  for  steel . 
provides  a  degree  of  protection  against  the 
loss  of  Jobs  through  automation. 

It,  like  the  Hiunan  Relations  Committee, 
has  been  outstandingly  successful  thus  far 
but  it  remains  an  experiment  which  will  re- 
quire more  time  to  properly  evaluate. 

We  take  Justifiable  pride  in  these  exam- 
ples of  muttial  effort.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  In  this  country  we  need  total  ef- 
fort to  surmount  ova  problems.  And  total 
effort  means  government  participation  if  we 
are  to  achieve  our  common  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. 

A  labor-industry-govemment  effort  was 
Instituted  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  has  been  continued  in  good  use  by 
President  Johnson. 

This  is  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Management  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  So  is  your  illustrious  industrial- 
ist. Henry  Ford  II. 

I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  sO  does  he. 
that  this  committee  has  made  worthy  con- 
tributions to  the  common  good,  although 
it  is  made  up  of  widely  divergent  personali- 
ties holding  widely  divergent  views. 

The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
existence  of  this  committee  proves  that  dif- 
ferent philiosophies  can  be  put  to  collective 
use  in  the  conunon  Interest. 

And  it  is  surprising,  Indeed,  how  such 
seemingly  insurmoxuitable  differences  can  be 
narrowed  down  when  face  to  face,  free  ex- 
changes of  ideas  and  views  Is  possible, 
whether  this  be  on  human  relations  or  presi- 
dential committee  level. 

The  Involvement  of  Government  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  In  affairs  of  grave  concern 
to  our  Nation.  Certainly  neither  labor  nor 
naanagement,  working  apart  or  together,  can 
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hope  to  achieve  objectives  of  long-range 
value  to  the  Nation  unless  there  is  Oovern- 
ment  interest  and  support. 

That  applies  to  fair  foreign  trade  or  xm- 
employment. 

There  Is  an  erroneous  Impression  that  we. 
and  other  unions,  favor  Government  inter- 
vention into  and  consequent  control  over 
our  affairs. 

This  is  al3solutely  alMxird. 
We  recognize  that  Government  has  the 
right  to  act  at  any  time  In  what  It  deems 
to  be  the  public  Interest.  But  we  prefer  In 
labor-management  relations  to  work  out  our 
own  problems,  wherever  possible,  through 
the  processes  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

I  do  believe  that  the  chances  of  solving  our 
common  national  problems  are  considerably 
enhanced  when  labor,  management,  and  Gov- 
ernment all  are  sighted  in  on  the  same  tar- 
get. 

There  are  a  few  other  illusions  I  would 
like  to  correct  before  I  close. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  idea  that  our 
\mlon  blindly  Insists  on  imposing  some  so- 
called  pattern  of  wage  and  social  benefits 
upon  all  and  sundry  plants  with  which  we 
hold  contracts. 

It  Is  true  that  we  seek  the  best  for  all  of 
our  pec^le,  but  it  is  most  untrue  that  we 
seek  the  Impossible.  Omx  imion  always  Is 
mlndfiil  of,  and  seeks  to  make  reasonable  ac- 
commodations to  special  problems,  where 
these  problems  are  proven  to  exist. 

Nor  do  we  attempt  to  exercise  a  voice  In 
the  pricing  policies,  or  the  profits  of  the 
companies  with  which  we  have  contract  re- 
lations. We  do  not  want  any  part  of  these, 
or  any  othw  rights  of  management. 

We  do  want  our  plants  and  factories  to  be 
profitable.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  in 
our  democratic  capitalistic  system,  profitable 
operation  Is  necessary  to  keep  people  at  work. 
There  may  be  one  final  illusion  limited 
largely  to  this  audience. 

And  that  concerns  the  idea  that  I  may 
have  something  to  say  about  what  the 
United  Auto  Workers  will  seek,  or  perhaps 
achieve,  In  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

The  answer  is  that  I  do  not  have  anything 
to  say  and  I  will  not. 

That  is  a  problem  which  concerns  the 
Auto  Workers  and  the  industry. 

I  hope  that  it  can  be  resolved  amicably  and 
fairly. 

Finally,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  all  accept- 
ance of  my  ideas  in  this  forum  but  I  do 
hope  that  these  expressions  will  generate 
ideas  of  yoiu-  own  on  the  need  for  solving 
the  conunon  problems. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  consider 
ideas  for  what  they  are  worth,  rather  than 
where  they  originated. 

We  must  consider  that  we  are  in  another 
Industrial  revolution  with  the  prospect  of 
a  social  upheaval  which  may  change  the 
world  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  previous  eras  of  great  Industrial  change 
there  always  were  new  lands  to  settle  and 
cultivate.  ■-  Today  our  new  frontiers  must  be 
e^tabll8hed  with  our  brains,  rather  than  with 
the  plow  and  rifle. 

That  win  take  massive  intellectual  effort. 
It  Is  time  we  all  put  our  minds  to  the  task. 
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ofllcers  and  employees  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing the  ddMte  I  wish  to  make  two  points: 
then  I  will  yleW  to  the  majority  whip, 
who  will  consume  about  half  of  the  time 
remainlnfir. 

I  Yia&e  that  on  tomorrow  we  will  not 
hear  any  more  of  this  facetious,  prepos- 
terous, non  sequitur  argument  that 
"there  are  many  candidates  back  home 
in  my  district  who  want  to  run  for  Con- 
gress" and  therefore  we  should  not  raise 
salaries.  This  has  been  said  a  half  dozen 
times  today,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  hear 
it  tomorrow. 

Are  those  people  who  make  this  argu- 
ment saying  that  the  office  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  ought  to  go  to  the  lowest 
bidder — ^that  we  should  reduce  the  salary 
to  $20,000,  to  $15,000,  to  $12,00.  to  $5,000, 
and  so  long  as  there  Is  one  man  who  says, 
"I  will  run  for  Congress,"  we  will  lower 
it  some  more? 

Then  you  might  have  a  social  occasion 
and  you  say.  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  present  your  Congressman,  the 
only  man  we  could  find  in  nine  counties 
who  would",  go  to  Washington  for  this 
salary  we  are  offering."     Logically,  if 
this  ai^imiMit  has  only  validity,  tiiat 
Is  what  we   are  saying.    I  think  you 
could  get  people  to  run  for  Congress,  If 
you  would,  who  would  pay  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment $22,500,  and  thoee  who  want 
real  econ(xny  here  and  to  Improve  the 
Federal   fiscal   position   maybe   b^eve 
that  is  something  we  ought  to  do,  but 
I  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  pe<«>le  we 
would  get.  If  that  is  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.    You  would  get  the  kind  of 
people  that  we  do  not  want  in  Congress. 
So  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  we  will  not 
hear  any  more  of  this  argument  tomor- 
row. 

I  said  this  was  a  management  bill. 
We  have  heard  talk  about  the  deficit 
and  we  do  have  a  deficit,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  all  I  can  to  balance  the  budget 
aroimd  here. 


You  go  and  tell  that  story  about  that 
Federal  debt  and  that  deficit  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  troubles  the  Ctovemment 
has  to  someone  else." 

I  have  case  histories  and  I  have  a 
dozen  of  them  of  people  who  have  been 
presidents  of  oorporations  and  who  are 
sought  after  every  month  by  private  cor- 
poraticms  to  leave  their  Jobs  at  double 
and  triple  their  salaries,  niey  hang  on 
because  they  want  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  we  have  had  more  and  more 
turnover  In  these  critical  positions  and 
we  lose  these  men  at  just  about  the  time 
they  begin  to  prodvice  for  the  Govern- 
ment. These  positions  I  might  add  carry 
very  little  honor  or  prestige. 

As  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers said: 

If  a  business  were  losing  money  because 
costs  were  too  Taigb.,  It  might  consider  hiring 
some  new  department  heads  to  cut  costs— . 
pay  them  weU  for  doing  it  and  thus  balance 
tihe  budget. 

But  not  Government. 

This  Is  a  bill  that  will  do  something 
for  the  taxpayers  and  help  us  to  get  the 
kind  of  Federal  Establishment  we  can  all 
be  a  little  more  proud  of.  I  hope  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  tomorrow  will 
support  our  committee  In  the  particular 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  offered 
and.  rollcall  or  no  rollcall,  that  we  will 
pass  this  bill,  because  it  Is  a  good  bUL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  whatever  time 
remains  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BocGS],  the  majority  whip. 
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or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11, 1964 

The  House  in  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 

consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  8986)  to  adjust 

the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 


But  let  me  tell  you  why  this  argument 
is  not  particularly  valid.  Let  me  cite 
you  a  case  history:  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  a  man  whose  responsibilities 
Include,  among  others,  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of  aU  aspects  of  a  major 
weapons  system  and  he  must  Isolate 
decisions  which  will  be  required  in  the 
next  5  budget  years  and  be  ready  with 
prudent  alternatives.  These  decisions 
involve  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
Tills  man  Is  a  GS-18,  at  $20,000  a  year. 
He  came  here  from  a  top  executive  posl- 
uon  with  an  aircraft  maker  where  he 
received  about  $40,000  a  year.  Every 
month  or  so  people  from  industry  come 
m  and  say  to  him,  "We  want  you  as  vice 
president  at  $40,000  a  year." 

So  far  he  has  been  dedicated.  How- 
ever, when  the  day  comes  for  him  to  go 
if  we  take  away  the  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  give  him  a  decent  salary  you 
can  send  aU  the  Members  you  want  down 
there  to  say  to  him,  "Let  us  teU  you  about- 
our  deficit  and  let  us  teU  you  about  the 
national  debt  and  let  us  tell  you  about 
what  great  trouble  the  Government  has  " 
This  fellow,  If"  he  has  a  family  and  Is 
going  to  send  his  children  to  college 
tf  he  can  get  a  better  job.  unless  he  is 
dedicated.  Is  going  to  say,  "I  do  not  care 


OF   SOUTH   CAKOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
resolution  which  has  been  approved  by 
Ward  3  of  the  South  Carolina  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Laurens,  B.C.,  In  support 
of  the  position  being  taken  by  those  of 
us  who  opi)ose  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  resolution  has  been 
approved  by  the  Laurens  County  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  Is  being  forwarded 
to  the  South  Carolina  State  Dwnocratic 
Party  Convention  which  will  be  held  on 
March  25,  1964. 

I  appreciate.  Mr.  President— and  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  opposition 
to  this  power  grab  legislation— the  strong 
words  of  encouragement  and  support 
which  this  resolution  lends  to  our  cause. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Laurens,  S.C,  February  22, 1964. 
Rksolution  Suppobtdto  Southern  Senators 
IN  Stand  on  Civil  Rights  Bnx 

Whereas  it  is  the  prerogative  and  duty  of 
citizens  interested  In  the  common  good  and 
welfare    of   the    people    to    communicate    to 
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lagers.  Some  months  ago  a  survey  was  con- 
ducted to  determine  what  a  villager  actually 
wanted.  The  list  boUed  down  to  four  essen- 
tials: first,  physical  security;  second,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  third,  local  self-deter- 
mination-, fourth,  the  rule  of  law. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Communists  could 
not  provide  any  of  these  four  requUites  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  degree  over  limited  periods 
of  time.  It  was  clear  that  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  as  then  constituted  also 
failed  to  perform  this  taalc. 

But  the  government  was  and  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  do  this  than  the  Com- 
munists. And  when  and  as  It  does.  It  has 
a  legitimate  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  the  vil- 
lagers. 

In  another,  more  recent  survey.  33.000  peo- 
ple In  a  single  critical  province  near  Saigon 
were  interviewed.  Many  grievances  against 
the  government  came  to  light. 

But  the  surveyors  found  that  the  Inter- 
viewees also  had  an  active  antipathy  toward 
the  Conununist  guerrillas  In  their  midst. 
In  some  villages,  interviewees  supplied 
rosters  of  resident  Communists  at  consider- 
able risk  to  themselves. 

Potentially,  therefore,  the  villagers  were 
not  "attentlstes" — fence  sitters  They  had 
definite  ideas  as  to  how  they  wanted  the 
government  to  function.  And  to  the  extent 
that  the  government  actually  did  function 
In  this  manner  It  could  begin  to  regain 
ground  lost  during  the  final  years  of  the 
dictatorial  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  war  should 
be  carried  to  the  north,  thoughtful  observers 
here  say  that  it  sounds  like  a  panacea  which 
does  nothing  to  solve  the  primary  problem — 
winning  the  allegiance  of  the  people  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside. 

The  war  must  be  fought  and  won  In  the 
south,  whatever  may  happen  In  the  north, 
these  observers  say.  And  In  their  view  this 
war  Is  in  the  highest  sense  a  political  war. 
Military  means  are  useful  only  as  this  basic 
fact  Is  recognized  and  applied. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1964 

Mr.  B£:ALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  my 
good  friends  of  Centreville.  Md.  This 
meeting,  which  was  so  ably  arranged 
and  led  by  Mrs.  David  Williamson,  evi- 
denced the  interest  and  concern  of  fel- 
low Marylanders  about  this  country's 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  While 
there,  an  article  published  in  the  Queen 
Anne's  Record-Observer  was  called  to 
my  attention.  The  article,  written  by 
Capt.  Philip  W.  Reeves,  discusses  the 
timely  U^ic  of  Panama.  The  captain, 
who  is  a  mast«r  mariner,  has  seen  the 
canal  many  times  while  sailing  from  New 
York  to  California.  Therefore,  he  speaks 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  his  feelings  merit  examination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th^  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  discussions  now  going  on 
about  the  Panama  Canal,  it  might  b«  of  In- 
terest to  review,  brlefiy,  the  canal  history. 


In  1534  King  Charles  V  of  Spain  ordered  a 
survey  made  for  a  proposed  canal  across  the 

isthmus. 

In  1855  the  Pananu  Rallrocul  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  side  to 
Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  side,  was  com- 
pleted. It  Is  said  that  a  man  died  tor  each 
crosstle  In  the  railroad  track.  At  that  time 
yellow  fever  was  the  cune  of  the  tropics. 
Until  the  canal  was  completed  passengers 
and  freight  were  transshipped  across  the 
Isthmus  on  this  railroad. 

Actual  construction  of  the  canal  was 
started  by  the  French  In  January  1880.  The 
French  Canal  Co.  had  a  concession  granted 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia  In  1878. 

The  Panama  Railroad,  the  canal  rights  and 
properties  of  the  French  Canal  Co.  were 
bought  by  the  United  States  for  940  million 
in  1904. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  Is  the  principal 
and  moet  Important  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  Panama  was  established 
as  an  Independent  Republic  at  the  time  when 
the  United  States  was  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  canal  propwtles  from  the 
French.  The  new  Republic  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  backing  of  the  United  States. 

The  newly  created  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  by  treaty,  to  the  United  States,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  a  right-of-way  across 
the  isthmus  JO  miles  wldetind  50  miles  long. 
The  Panama  RallrocMl  is  In  this  zone.  The 
United  States  paid  the  Republic  of  Panama 
SIO  million  and  agreed  to  pay  each  year, 
.starting  9  years  after  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
the  sum  of  9350.000  gold.  Since,  then  this 
sum  has  been  increased  until  today  It  Is 
iibout  $2  million. 

The  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
was  ratified  February  26,  1904,  and  work 
started  on  the  canal  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers under  General  Goethals.  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone  were  cleaned  up  and  the 
yellow  fever  brought  under  control.  Today 
sanitary  regulations  are  very  strict  and  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  In 
the  world. 

When  the  U.S.  Engineers  took  over  the 
construction  of  the  canal  they  found  that  a 
sea  level  canal  was  not  practical  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  tides 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of  the  canal. 
On  the  Pacific  side  the  tides  are  28  feet  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  4  feet.  This  is  why  a  sea 
level  canal  cannot  be  built  across  the  Isthmus 
here  or  In  any  other  location. 

Thousands  of  contract  laborers,  mostly 
West  Indian  Negroes,  were  brought  in  to 
work  on  the  canal.  A  tough  crowd  who  were 
kept  In  order  by  the  Canal  Zone  police. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  a  mixture  of  races.  Spanish  the  official 
language.    Population  in  1956  was  911,400. 

Panama  exports  some  bananas,  coffee,  and 
tropical  products.  Her  main  source  of  In- 
come of  course.  Is  the  canal  payments  and 
what  business  Is  brought  there  by  the  ships 
using  the  canal.  Most  of  the  local  mer- 
chants are  Chinese  or  East  Indians. 

The  University  of  Panama  Is  a  small  col- 
lege m  the  city  of  Panama.  It  Is  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  an  accredited  college  by  our 
standards.  The  teaching  staff  like  so  many 
others  Is  dominated  by  Communists  who 
are  the  plotters  and  instigators  of  most  of 
the  canal  troubles.  The  student  riots  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  are  standard  Com- 
munist procedure  In  all  Latin  American  col- 
leges. 

The  Communist  professors  and  politicians 
believe  that  they  can  steal  the  canal  from 
the  United  States  by  following  the  example 
set  by  Suez.  That  the  politicians  In  Wash- 
ington win  submit  peaceftUly  to  their  take- 
over of  the  canal.  All  kinds  of  arguments 
will  be  offered  In  the  United  Nations  to  Jus- 
tify their  claim.  No  doubt  the  Panamanians 
are  taking  into  consideration  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  the  so-called  natlonallza- 
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tion  or  the  theft  of  many  private  UJ3.  corpo- 
rations doing  business  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  There  is,  however,  a  big 
difference  tn  the  Panama  situation.  The 
Panama  Canal  Zone  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  910  million.  The 
United  States  of  America  also  purchased  the 
assets  of  the  French  Canal  Co.  for  940  mll- 
lon,  and  then  spent  many  more  millions  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  build  the  canal. 

The  canal  has  been  operated  successfully 
now  for  50  years.  It  has  been  Impartial 
and  efficient.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  we  intend 
to  keep  it,  no  matter  what  the  Castro-type 
Communists  or  the  debating  society  of  the 
United  Nations  say. 

It  Is  time  for  our  Government  to  call  a 
halt  to  appeasement.  Otu-  appeasers  in 
Washington  have  caused  us  to  lose  the  re- 
spect of  all  Latin  America,  whose  cry  Is 
"Go   home,   Tankee." 

Let's  get  rid  of  the  appeasers  and  keep 
the  canal. 

PHnjp  W.  Reeves. 

CxNTREvnjjE,  February  20.  1964. 


President  Johnson's  Achieyements  During 
His  First  100  Days  in  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  two  newspaper  articles  which 
laud  President  Johnson's  achievements 
during  his  first  100  days  in  oflBce.  Both 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  have  noted  the  Presi- 
dent's impressive  and  wide-ranging  im- 
dertakings  and  have  labeled  him  a 
formidable  candidate  in  the  November 
elections. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Mar. 
3.  1964) 

President  Johnson's  Phist  100  Days  Show 
LivKLT  Record  op  Achievement 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  observed  his 
first  100  days  in  office  with  a  press  con- 
ferenoe  Saturday  televised  to  the  Nation.  He 
was  cautious  cmd  restrained  In  his  appear- 
ance but  the  record  shows  that  his  achieve- 
ments have  been  considerable.  Tough  l>at- 
tlee  still  lie  ahead  but  it  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  he  will  be  the  E>emocratlc  nomi- 
nee to  suooeed  himself. 

The  President  has  set  a  work  pace  that 
has  amazed  official  Washington  emd  he  has 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  logjam  of  legis- 
lation of  a  Congress  suffering  from  peralysis. 
There  is  jvistlfled  worry  about  his  ability  to 
hold  up  physically  under  the  Intense  ac- 
tivity to  which  he  subjects  himself.  Thus 
far,  however,  he  shows  no  signs  of  heavy 
strain. 

Since  December,  the  record  is  impressive. 

He  i>revented  further  cuts  in  foreign  aid 
appropriations  and  pushed  through  two 
major  education  bills.  The  House  oS  Rep- 
resentatives passed  overwhelmingly  the 
toughest  civil  rights  bill  In  a  century.  It 
is  a  good  bet  he  will  suoceed  In  getting  it 
through  the  Senate  after  a  wearying  delay- 
ing action. 

Last  week  the  911.6  billion  tax  bill  cleared 
both  Houses  after  more  than  a  year  of  de- 


lay and  debate.  It  was  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Keimedy,  but  Johnson  gets  credit  for 
pushing  It  through.  MllllonB  of  Americans 
will^ke  note  of  that  this  week. 

On  foreign  policy,  the  President  still  has 
not  achieved  maj<x'  succesees  and  the  GOP 
is  criticizing  in  generalities.  He  is  wrestling 
with  Cyprus,  South  Vietnam.  Panama,  Cuba, 
Zanzibar  and  De  Gaulle.  Problems  with  our 
allies  must  be  resolved  and  the  rebellion 
against  foreign  aid  will  be  tough  In  Congress. 
The  House's  veto  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, an  agency  dealing  In  loans,  not  grants, 
is  a  major  blow  to  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 

On  the  record,  the  President's  first  100  days 
look  good.  He  is  carrying  out  the  Kennedy 
program  to  move  the  Nation  forward.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  will  be  a  formidable  candi- 
date for  any  Republican  to  beat  in  Novem- 
ber. 

The    PREsroENT's     Lively     100    Days:     Mr. 

Johnson   Has   Scored   Some   Solid   Gains 

ON    Legislation,    Is   Plagued   by    Foreign 

Troubles  but  Remains  Formidable 
(By  John  W.  Kole) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Presidency  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  passed  the  100  day  mark 
Saturday.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  In- 
tense periods  of  Presidential  activity  In  the 
Nation's  history. 

There  have  been  substantial  achievements 
In  the  form  of  major  legislation  passed  by 
Congress,  but  there  also  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  froth  emanating  from  the 
oval  office  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Naturally,  there  is  sharp  disagreement 
among  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  Mr. 
Johnson's  record  since  he  was  elevated  by 
tragedy  and  violence  last  November  22. 

But  there  is  no  debate  that  he  certainly 
win  be  the  1964  Democratic  nominee — If  he 
can  hold  up  physically  under  the  incredible 
pace  he  has  set  during  his  first  3  months  as 
President. 

He  began  his  campaign  Thursday  with  a 
literal  bang,  on  a  quick  trip  to  Florida  where 
he  set  off  a  blast,  at  Palatka,  that  began 
construction  of  a  cross  State  barge  canal, 
then  flew  on  to  Miami  Beach  to  deliver  a 
hard-hitting  speech  on  civil  rights  to  some 
3,500  gathered  at  a  Democratic  fund-raising 
dinner. 

BIO    DAY    IN    6    MONTHS 

Party  chieftains  already  are  planning  a 
huge  56th  birthday  party  for  the  President 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  6  months  from  now 
on  August  27,  the  day  scheduled  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Presidential  nomination  at 
the  1964  national  convention. 

Incumbency  in  itself  is  enough  to  establish 
the  President  as  the  favorite  against  what- 
ever candidate  the  Republicans  nominate  in 
San  Francisco  in  July.  Moreover,  some  GOP 
pros  concede  ruefully  that  they  may  have 
a  more  formidable  foe  In  Mr.  Johnson  than 
they  had  In  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Johnson  won  his  first  political  cam- 
paign— a  race  for  a  congressional  seat — In 
1937  running  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  and  that  jiolitical  concept,  tem- 
pered by  Texas  conservatism,  has  dominated 
his  philosophy  since. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  many  times.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  "like  a  daddy"  to  him.  Even 
though  FX>M.  has  been  dead  almost  20  years, 
his  continuing  strong  Influence  is  evident  in 
such  Johnson  programs  as  the  "uncondi- 
tional war  on  poverty." 

While  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  com- 
pare the  President's  first  100  days  with  that 
startling  bxmdle  of  1933  New  Deal  achieve- 
ments In  the  depth  of  a  massive  depression, 
Mr.  Johnson's  legislative  record  has  been  im- 
pressive. 

In  December,  he  prevented  further  deep 
cuts  in  foreign  aid  appropriations  and  broke 


a  frustrating  logjam  over  two  major  educa- 
tion bills. 

Early  last  month,  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  the  strongest  civil  rights  bUl 
in  almost  a  century.  It  still  faces  a  south* 
em  filibuster  In  the  Senate,  but  most  con- 
gressional observers  feel  It  will  pass  without 
drastic  revision. 

Last  week,  the  911.5  billion  tax  cut  bill 
cleared  both  Houses  and  was  signed  by  the 
President.  Its  economic  effects  still  are  be- 
ing debated,  but  no  one  disputes  that  the 
political  lmi>act  of  a  tax  reduction  which  av- 
erages 19  percent  for  individuals  will  help 
Mr.  Johnson. 

The  President  has  stolen  the  Republican 
thunder  on  economy  In  Government.  Anx- 
ious lor  renewal  of  their  attack  od.  the  New 
Frontier  after  the  holidays,  the  Republicans 
were  astounded  when  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  submit  a  reduced 
budget. 

Last  week,  the  20  GOP  Members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  attacked 
the  President's  so-called  economy  drive  as 
a  myth  and  his  budget  as  "a  figure  Juggler's 
dream  that  only  serves  to  conceal  more  and 
more  planned  spending." 

However,  conservatives  admit  privately 
that  this  stance  of  fiscal  responsibility  has 
hurt  them. 

Yet.  there  Is  no  question  that  Mr.  John- 
son Is  trying  to  ride  on  both  sides  of  the 
fiscal  fence.  A  phrase  from  his  first  eco- 
nomic message  demonstrates  this.  We  can, 
he  said,  have  "efficiency  with  expansion, " 
frugality  with  compassion." 

legitimate  economies 

But  even  In  this  area  the  verdict  is  fuzzy 
because  there  are  some  legitimate  cutbacks 
In  defense  procurememt — no  small  task 
when  one  considers  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex. 

Also,  the  budget  makes  a  meaningful  shift 
of  funds  to  the  antipoverty  campaign,  al- 
though liberals  contend  that  it  Is  far  from 
sufficient. 

The  Johnson  froth,  along  with  his  extreme- 
ly sensitive  hide,  has  been  partially  respon- 
sible for  some  of  his  problems  with  the 
press. 

His  campaign  to  save  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  by  turning  off  lights 
and  making  the  White  House  look  uninhab- 
ited in  the  process  has  been  the  butt  of 
dozens  of  Jokes.  And  the  speech  in  which 
he  complained  about  "what  some  of  the 
bellyachers  say"  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
barrel  of  platitudes. 

For  example,  he  summed  up  U.S.  foreign 
policy  by  saying  that  "all  we  can  do  Is  ex- 
pect to  do  what  is  right,  what  is  honorable, 
what  is  enlightened — and  that  we  are  doing." 

Critics  also  have  noted  that  Mr.  Johnson 
offended  only  the  atheist  vote  by  urging  the 
construction  in  Washington  of  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  God.  And,  they  point  out,  his 
pledge  to  put  50  women  in  top  Government 
Jobs  In  30  days  Jtist  hasn't  been  fulfilled. 

Recently  the  Republican  attack  has  cen- 
tered on  Mr.  Johnson's  handling  of  foreign 
policy.  Despite  the  large  amount  of  time 
and  effort  the  President  has  spent  on  for- 
eign matters,  his  record  of  achievement  on 
these  has  not  been  as  good  as  his  domestic 
record. 

son  of  old  CONFE3)EaACY 

Republicans  have  made  much  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Cyprus,  South  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and 
Zanzibar.  However,  if  the  administration's 
defense  has  left  something  to  be  desired,  the 
Republican  remedies  have  lacked  specifics, 
too 

Whatever  the  Judgment  on  Mr.  Johnson's 
poUdes,  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  his 
ascension  to  the  Presidency  drastically  al- 
ters the  1964  campaign. 

Before  the  assassination,  OOP  conserva- 
tives were  confidently  trotting  out  theories, 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMAflKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  12.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
most  impressive  and  eloquent  address 
which  was  delivered  on  February  26, 
1964,  before  the  Pilot  Club  of  South 
Carolina  by  Mr.  Julian  Metz.  Mr.  Metz 
is  the  executive  director  of  the  Greater 
Charleston  (S.C.i  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  address  is  entitled  "Would  We  Let 
George  Do  It  Now?"  and  is  based  on  some 
very  wise  words  of  advise  which  the 
Father  of  our  Country.  George  Washing- 
ton, tried  to  leave  with  us  many  years 
ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Metz's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoTTLD  We  Let  George  Do  Ir  Now'' 
When  I  was  Invited  to  speali  tonight  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  I  consider  a  gen- 
erally patriotic  theme.  That  suggestion,  in 
itself,  gave  me  encouragement.  Prom  what 
I  read,  and  what  I  hear  on  the  network  pro- 
grams about  the  goings-on  in  our  Federal 
Government  and  the  supergovernnient  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  was  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  terms  "patriot  "  and  "old  fogey" 
are  virtually  synonymous  I  realize,  of 
course,  that  there  are  still  m.uiy  red-blooded 
men  and  women  who  tlirill  at  the  .sight  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  tlie  sound  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  Tlieir  spines  tingle 
as  they  say  with  pride  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
and  their  hearts  beat  a  litUe  r.ister  when 
they  read  of  the  heroic  struggles  of  oiir  fore- 
bears as  they  carved  a  civilization  out  of  a 
wilderness.  It  is  not  unconuiiou  to  find  a 
few  moist  eyes  In  a  gathering  when  we  sing 
about  "America  the  Beautiful. "  and  we  right- 
fully become  reverent  when  we  sing  that 
last  stanza  of  "America"  which  is  in  reality 
a  prayer  for    the  survival  of  our  liberty 

When  I  began  pondering  the  possible  ap- 
proaches to  such  a  theme  I  thought  about 
thoee  courageous  men  and  women  who  sailed 
almost  uncharted  seas,  taking  with  them 
their  few  wordly  possessions  to  a  new  land 
They  began  a  new  life  by  chopping  down 
trees  to  build  homes.  You  see.  there  were 
no  PHA  lo^ns  available  and  there  was  no 
public  lunising.  They  planted  their  crops 
and  managed  to  survive  the  rugged  winters 
without  the  benefit  of  seed  loans,  soil  banks, 
and  parity  payments.  When  Uiey  wanted 
to  move  westward  their  trains  of  covered 
wagons  moved  slowly  across  the  continent 
without  the  aid  of  interstate  highways  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  When 
they  felt  that  it  was  nght  and  proper  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  British  tyranny  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.  When  the  going  was  rough 
they  went  to  their  knees  in  prayer,  and  when 
things  were  going  well  they  gave  thanks  to 
almighty  Ood.  In  short,  they  depended 
upon  work  and  faith  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true.  Many  died  in  the  process  but 
the  survivors  redoubled  their  efforts  and  their 
determination. 

It  was  In  such  an  environment  that  Ge<M^e 
Washingt<»i  was  born.  His  grandfather  had 
come  from  England  in  1657.     When  George 


was  10  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  six 
children  to  their  mother's  care.  There  was 
no  life  Insurance,  no  social  security,  and 
no  aid  to  the  dependent  children — but  there 
was  land  and  a  desire  to  work  as  long  as 
necessary  to  cultivate  It.  'When  he  was  15 
yeaxs  old  George  went  to  Mount  Vernon  to 
live  with  his  half-brother,  Lawrence,  who  had 
inherited  the  greater  part  of  his  fathers 
estate.  There  he  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  study,  and  during  that  first 
year  at  the  age  of  15  he  began  working  as 
a  surveyor.  The  story  of  his  adult  life  is 
well  known  to  all.  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  his 
successes  as  a  military  commander  and  as 
a  statesman. 

If  I  may  paraphrase.  "I  come  not  to  bury 
Washington  or  to  praise  him."  Nor  do  I 
come  before  you  to  entertain  you.  In  fact. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  be  a  little  disappointed 
If  you  enjoy  my  remarks  tonight,  for  1 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
face  the  facts  of  otir  present  life.  If  we 
face  those  facts  realistically  they  should 
make  us  a  bit  uncomfortable  to  sny  the 
least 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  if  George 
Washington  were  alive  today  he  would  have 
little  or  no  chance  to  be  nominated,  much 
less  elected,  to  the  Presidency.  I  shall  not 
ask  you  to  agree  with  me — I  simply  ask  you 
to  listen  and  I  challenge  you  to  form  your 
own  opinions. 

Of  Washington's  "110  Rules  of  Civility  and 
Decent  Behavior  in  Company  and  Conversa- 
tion." 25  make  some  reference  to  the  idea 
Liiat  there  is  some  Inequality  among  men. 
Would  either  of  our  political  parties  tolerate 
such  radical  thinking?  Suppose  at  a  press 
conference  he  followed  his  rule  No.  79 — "Be 
not  npt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the 
truth  thereof."'  If  he  were  approached  by 
a  minority  group  with  a  demand  for  laws 
requiring  their  admission  to  places  of  pri- 
vate business  he  might  quote  his  rule  No. 
68 — "Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not 
whether  you  shall  be  welcome  or  not." 
With  emotions  rising  In  tlie  wake  of  a  heated 
demonstration  he  might  even  turn  to  Con- 
gress and  say  as  he  did  in  rule  No.  58 — "In 
all  catises  of  passion  admit  reason  to  gov- 
ern. "  and  finally,  his  last  rule  was  "Labor 
to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark 
of  celestial  fire  called  conscience   " 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  man  Washing- 
tun  was  a  conservative,  an  Isolationist,  a 
rightwlnger,  an  extremist,  and  a  supcr- 
p.urlot  -hardly  regarded  as  complimentary 
terms  these  days. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  just  turned 
on  our  television  sets  and  candidate  Wash- 
ington IS  making  a  campaign  speech.  He 
is  commeAiting  on  some  subversive  propa- 
ganda, aimed  at  an  underprivileged  group 
and  anonymously  distributed.  We  hear  him 
say : 

That  the  address  Is  drawn  with  great 
art  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  most  in- 
sidious purposes.  That  It  is  calculated  to 
Impress  the  mind  with  an  Idea  of  premed- 
itated injustice  In  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  Toxue  all  those  resent- 
ments which  must  unavoidably  flow  from 
such  a  belief.  That  the  secret  mover  of  this 
scheme  (whoever  he  may  be)  Intended  to 
take  advantage  of  the  passions,  while  they 
were  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  the  past 
distresses,  without  giving  time  for  cool  delib- 
erative thinking." 
He  continues: 

"And  let  me  conjure  you,  In  the  name  of 
our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own 
sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of 
hiunanlty.  and  as  you  regard  the  military 
and  national  character  of  America,  to  ex- 
press your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of 
the  man  who  wishes,  tmder  any  specious 
pretenses,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  and  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  civil  discord. 
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In  the  1964  campaign,  such  blvmt  com- 
ments would  not  be  calculated  to  "win  the 
great  bloc  votes  of  the  NAACP,  CORE,  and 
other  advocates  of  "civil  rights." 

On  the  subject  of  sectionalism  we  might 
hear  him  say: 

"In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may 
disturb  our  union.  It  occurs  as  matter  of  seri- 
ous conceriunent  that  any  ground  should 
have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations. 
Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic,  and  West- 
ern; whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference 
of  local  Interests  and  views.  One  pt  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  Influence 
within  particular  districts  is  to  misrepresent 
the  opinions  and  alms  of  other  districts.  You 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  Jealousies  and  heartburnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations.  They 
tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who 
ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affec- 
tion." 

This  sort  of  comment  certainly  would  not 
endear  Washington  to  the  news  media — 
especially  those  behind  the  so-called  paper 
curtain. 

On  the  subject  of  bureaucratic  rulings 
where  existing  laws  are  not  strong  enough  to 
suit  the  liberals  he  might  say: 

"Toward  the  preservation  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  the  permanency  of  your  present 
happy  state  It  is  requisite  not  only  that  you 
steadily  discountenance  Irregular  oppositions 
to  Its  acknowledged  authority  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  Innovation 
upon  Its  principles  however  speclotis  the 
pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to 
effect  In  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  altera- 
tions which  will  Impair  the  energy  of  the 
sjretem  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot 
be  directly  overthrown." 

To  those  appointed  or  elected  officials  who 
are  never  satisfied  with  the  powers  granted 
them  under  our  Constitution  he  might  well 
respond : 

"It  is  Important,  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  In  those  entrusted  with  Its  admin- 
istration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
constitutional  sphere,  avoiding  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  en- 
croach upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of 
that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abxise 
it,  which  predomlntaes  In  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
In  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for,  though  this.  In  one  Instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  for  good,  It  Is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed." 

No  doubt  he  would  offend  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  lose  the  votes  of  all 
atheists  by  such  a  comment  as: 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  .volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  felicity'. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  Is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life.  If  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths, 
which  are  the  Instruments  of  Investigation 
In  covirts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  cau- 
tion Indulge  the  supposition  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.    What- 


ever may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
reflned  education  on  minds  ot  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
'US  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principles." 

Certainly  he  would  alienate  the  braln- 
tmsters,  ths  somethlng-for-nothlng  clan, 
and  the  we-only-owe-lt-to-ourselves  group 
with  this  bit  of  philosophy: 

"As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security  cherish  the  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  It  Is  to  use  It  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible;  avoiding  occasions  of  ex- 
pense by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering 
also  that  timely  disbursement  to  prepare  for 
danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater  dis- 
bursements to  repel  It;  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions In  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts, 
which  tinavoldable  wars  mey  have  occa- 
sioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  pos- 
terity the  burden,  which  we  ourselves  ought 
to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  be- 
longs to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  cooperate." 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  these  are  Wash- 
ington's words,  not  mine.  I  have  not  con- 
sciously or  intentionally  taken  any  out  of 
context  for  the  purpose  of  distortion.  Cer- 
tainly these  words  were  spoken  under  cir- 
cumstances quite  unlike  those  of  1964. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  spoken  in  opposition 
to  threats  which  continue  to  exist  today. 
Such  terms  as  "civil  discord."  "misrepresen- 
tations." "encroachments,"  "public  credit," 
and  so  on  are  not  new  to  us. 
.  But  times  have  changed  now.  We  are  no 
longer  a  struggling  yoimg  nation  of  13  States. 
We  are  a  mighty  power  and  we  have  grown 
strong  by  following  those  sound  principles 
which  Washington  espoused.  But  do  we 
follow  them  now?  What  of  our  relations 
with  other  nations?  Washington  predicted 
of  our  future  that  we  would  be  a  free,  en- 
lightened, and  a  great  nation.  He  advised 
us  to  "observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all."  He  also  cautioned  us  that  "Against 
the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influences  the 
Jealously  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly awake;  since  history  and  experience 
prove  that  foreign  Influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment." Have  we  heeded  his  advice?  I  think 
not.  What  would  be  Washington's  reaction 
if  he  could  today  walk  into  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly  and  hear  In  some  foreign 
tongue  a  vilification  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Government?  What  would  he 
think  about  the  current  movement  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  accept  the  co- 
existence of  religion  and  atheism?  What 
would  he  think  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-ts  de- 
cision that  prayer  and  Bible  reading  have  no 
place  In  our  public  schools?  I  think  he  would 
say  that  the  American  spirit  Is  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition. Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said, 
"But  If  the  spirit  of  America  were  killed,  even 
though  the  Nation's  body  and  mind  con- 
stricted in  an  alien  world,  lived  on,  the 
America  we  know  would  have  perished."' 

Let  us  here  resolve  that  we  shall  revive 
and  rejuvenate  that  American  spirit.  Let  us 
inject  the  vitamins  of  patriotism  into  the 
bloodstream  of  our  American  life.  Let  us 
insist  that  our  children  learn  of  the  heroism 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Calhoun,  and 
the  many  other  distinguished  true  Americans. 
Let  us  by  word  and  example  show  our  young 
people  that  they  do  not  have  to  sell  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Let  us 
preach  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  self-reliance 
and  do  away  with  the  frantic  search  for  secu- 
rity. There  can  be  no  economic  security 
without  economic  freedom.  There  can  be 
no  freedom  to  succeed  without  the  freedom 
to  fail.  Success  cannot  be  guaranteed  by 
legislation.  America  will  be  strong  again 
only  when  Individual  citizens  accept  their 
responsibilities  as  their  forefathers  did.  We 
must  recapture  the  spirit  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  of  'Valley  Forge  and  Bunker  Hill. 


In  short  we  need  patriotic,  dedicated,  ade- 
quate men  and  women.  The  poet,  Clarence 
Edwin  Flynn,  describes  the  adequate  man  as 
follows : 

The  need  of  the  world  Is  the  adequate  man. 
The  man  who  is  ready,  who  knows,  and  who 

can. 
The  man  who  can  rise  to  the  need  of  the  hour 
And   meet   It   with  courage  and   knowledge 

and  power; 
The  man  with  a  mission,  the  man  with  the 

grace 
To  fill  without  flinching  his  God-given  place; 
The  man  with  a  conscience,  the  man  with  a 

mind. 
Kind  enough  to  be  strong,  strong  enough  to 

be  kind. 
The  man  who  is  master  of  what  he  must  do. 
With   the  Avlll  and   endiuunce   to  follow   It 

through; 
The  man  who  is  fearless  his  jiathway  to  plod. 
Because  he  is  consciously  walking  with  God; 
The  man   with   the  wisdom   to   choose   and 

decide 
With  a  Justice  unfailing,  a  sympathy  wide; 
The    man   with    a   vision,    the   man   with   a 

plan — 
The  need  of  the  world  Is  the  adequate  man. 
George  Washington  was  such  a  man. 
In  my  opening  remarks  I  recognized  that 
there  are  still  those  in  whose  hetu^  btim  the 
fires  of  patriotism.  There  are  still  those  who 
believe  that  "In  God  We  Trust"  Is  a  good 
motto.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  a 
coimtry  founded  on  faith  must  be  steadfast 
in  that  faith  in  order  to  survive.  To  those 
of  you  who  agree  with  these  closing  remarks 
I  commend  that  last  prayerful  stanza  of 
"Ama-lca."  Those  words  should  be  ever  in 
our  hearts  and  dally  on  otir  lips: 

Our  Fathers'  God.  to  Thee, 

Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our   land   be   bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  Our  King.    Amen. 


Bob  Siket  Speaks  Ablj  of  Ideals  He  Lires 
by  and  Land  Wbich  He  Represents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Recently, 
our  beloved  colleague  and  dean  of  the 
Florida  congressional  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Robert  F.  Sixes,  spoke  in  my 
hometown  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  de- 
livered a  stirring  and  significant  speech 
on  the  progressive  northwest  section  of 
Florida  and  also  on  his  philosophy  of 
hving.  It  is  a  pleasvtre  to  salute  him  for 
the  statement  of  his  ideals,  which  he  lives 
by  and  which  make  him  the  great  man 
he  Is;  also  to  pay  well  deserved  tribute 
to  the  magnificent  area  which  he  repre- 
sents. I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Recorij  today  a  column  of  March  10. 1964, 
by  the  esteemed  and  learned  editor  emer- 
itus of  the  Florida  Times-Union,  of 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  Dr.  Caleb  J.  King.  Sr. 
reporting  on  the  speech  by  Congressman 
SncEs. 

Nob rH WEST  FLOaroA's  Greatness 
(By  Dr.  Caleb  J.  King.  Sr.) 
"West  Florida  has  400,000  residents  and  is 
moving  powerfully  ahead.     It  has  problems 
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Mm  tanitory  where  yoa  are  now  engaged. 
p4ek  up  and  tbow  to  where  the  grass  Is 
Creesier.  and  ttM  going  Is  easiar. 

lUs  edwator  was  brought  to  Florida  as  a 
character  bunder.  • 

Mr.  BDaur  lde»  la  dlfferant  from  ttiat.  He 
knows  HmX  areas  of  greatness  are  those 
which  are  built  by  and  on  the  charaoter  of 
latalllgent,  loyal  hmon  beings  who  love  the 
land  from  whldx  they  ^xrang. 

Love  for  one's  true  Ood  and  his  fellow- 
man  Is  the  thing  that  counts  for  most  in 
life.  Purity  in  heart  Is  essential  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  quality. 


Address  by  Ada.  Arlrif h  A  Barke  Before 
Soath  Caroluu  General  Assembly 


JXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  were  privileged  to  have  the 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke,  as  a  guest  speaker  in  the 
statehouse  on  March  3,  1964.  Admiral 
Burke's  very  candid  and  eloquent  re- 
marks have  drawn  much  praise  In  South 
Carolina.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased.  Mr. 
President,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  editorials  on  the  admiral's 
remarks  and  also  excerpts  from  his 
speech  as  reprinted  in  The  State,  of 
Columbia.  S.C,  on  March  8.  1964. 

One  of  the  editorials  is  from  The  State 
of  March  8,  1964.  and  Is  entitled  "We 
Need  To  Know  the  Enemy."  The  other 
editorial  is  from  the  News  and  Courier, 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  on  March  5,  1964. 
and  Is  entitled  " Burke  s  Good  Counsel." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorl- 
ais  and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    State.    Columbia,    S.C,    Mar.    3, 

1964] 

The  Red  Threat — Commtjnism  Evaluated 

(By  Arlelgh  A.  Burke) 

(Editor's  Nots. — The  following  excerpts 
are  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  March  3 
before  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
by  Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  former  active 
service,  dlrectca-  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  of  Georgetown  University.) 

WESTOtN   TXAOK   An>8    SOVIETS 

In  Europe,  where  there  now  prevails  a 
healthy  stato  of  affairs  fr<»n  the  economic 
point  of  view,  we  find  that  many  <<f  our 
traditional  allies  have  policies  at  odds  with 
ours.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, founded  upon  and  once  characterized 
by  unity  of  outlook  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, has  begun  to  loosen.  We  now  find  that 
our  allies  insist  on  selling  buses,  trucks,  and 
equipment  to  our  Communist  enemies,  and 
rationalize  their  actions  by  saying  that  fail- 
ure to  take  advantage  of  the  economic  op- 
portunities in  the  Communist  wc«-ld  would 
mean  financial  loes.  We  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  easy  to  argue  that  buses 
and  trucks  and  chemical  plants  have  no  mili- 
tary value,  but  only  the  naive  will  fail  to  see 
tiiat  to  the  extent  Communist  economics  are 
reliered  of  having  to  utilize  their  scarce  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  such  equip- 
ment, the  more  able  they  will  be  to  build  up 
their  aggressive  military  potentials,  and  the 


more  able  they  will  be  to  continue  subversion 
and  disruption  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

WK  rLouin>im  or  asi^  ArxDca 
In  Asia  our  position  has  been  badly  eroded : 
Laos,  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Indo- 
nesia continue  to  be  areas  of  great  concern. 
Through  ladL  of  clarity  and  luoertainty  of 
purpose,  UJ3.  foreign  policy  has  failed  to 
protect  this  vulnerable  area  against  the  in- 
roads of  Conununist  tyranny. 

On  the  continent  of  Africa,  beset  with 
primitive  tribal  disctfder  and  great  eooncMnic 
and  political  birth  pangs,  tunmHl  and  not 
stability  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  hitherto 
unimportant  countries  such  as  Zanzibar, 
Cotnmiinist  agitation  has  been  blended  with 
local  and  national  unrest  to  produce  a  dan- 
gerous— some  would  aay  disastrous — situa- 
tion. 

As  Cbou  En-lai's  visit  f<vcibly  Illustrates, 
Africa  has  become  a  major  target  for  Com- 
munist penetration.  Communist  infiuence 
has  already  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  anti-Western  and  anti-American  poUcies 
with  wlilch  we  are  now  confronted  in  Africa. 
Proof  of  this  is  (Aered  by  the  recent  events 
In  Zanzibar,  where  just  a  few  Cuban-trained 
revolutionaries  staged  a  bloody  takeover, 
demonstrating  their  intention  to  turn  that 
tiny  Island  into  an  African  Cuba — another 
Communist  "people's  republic." 

NONPIACKrUL   COKXISTXNCX 

Anyone  who  analyzes  the  content  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  will  soon  find  that  it  Is  but 
another  complex  strategy  designed  to  bring 
about  the  capitulation  of  the  West.  The 
present  leader  of  the  Communist  camp,  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  openly  proclaimed  the 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  not  because  it 
desires  peaoe  with  the  Western  World,  but 
because  It  hopes  to  lull  the  West  into  a  sense 
of  false  security,  thus  taking  advantage  of 
the  Inherent  desires  of  the  West  for  a  gen- 
uine and  lasting  peace. 

Far  from  having  any  relationship  to  the 
word  "peace,"  peaceful  coexistence  is  a  Com- 
munist stratagem  designed  to  carry' the  Com- 
munist revolution  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  free  world  and  the  estaUlshment  of  a 
worldwide  Communist  nils.  The  Oommu- 
nlsts  Insist  that  the  meaning  of  peaceful 
coexistence  is  that  we  renounce  the  use  of 
force  of  any  kind  in  opposing  the  Conunu- 
nist worldwide  revolution. 

OOTTBLZ   DANOKS   rSOlC    CUBA 

From  our  problems  in  Cuba  there  are  two 
basic  lessons: 

First,  In  a  geographical  as  well  as  a  stra- 
tegic sense,  it  Is  of  prlnury  importance  that 
the  United  States  keep  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  open  to  free  world  commerce  and 
free  from  Soviet  bases. 

Second,  and  more  important,  the  elimina- 
tion of  Conununist  governments  from  Latin 
America  Is  the  essential  strategic  objective 
to  be  achieved  if  this  Nation  and  the  whole 
hemisphere  are  to  endure  as  we  know  them. 


[Prom   the   State.   Columbia,   S.C.   Mar.   8. 

1964] 

We  Need  To  Know  the  Enemt 

Our  survival — personal  as  well  as  politi- 
cal— may  hinge  on  how  thoroughly  we  study 
communism  and  Its  threat  to  freedom. 

Here  in  South  Carolina,  as  in  much  of  the 
Nation,  It  is  that  study  of  conununlsm  which 
Is  needed  If  we  and  our  successors  are  to 
withstand  the  continuing  onslaughts  against 
our  RepubUc  and  the  capitalist  system. 
Patriotism  and  piu-pose  are  present  In  ample 
supply,  but  we  need  more  preparation  In 
^rms  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

The  South  Carolina  General  Aasemblv  was 
reminded  of  this  need  only  a  few  da^  ago 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  defenders 
of  the  faith.  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  called  upon  the  law- 
makers to  give  thought  and  action  to  task 
of  making  the  next  generation  aware  of  Its 
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responsibility  in  a  dangerous  world.  He 
urged  that  attention  to  world  affairs  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Communist  threat  in  particu- 
lar be  given  a  high  priority  in  the  academic 
field. 

That  priority  can  be  realized,  he  said,  "by 
moving  the  teaching  of  international  rela- 
tions, of  the  contemporary  challenge  of  com- 
munism, and  of  the  economics  of  free  enter- 
prise into  the  center,  not  the  sldeUnes,  of 
the  program  for  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents." 

Admiral  Burke  praised  the  work  being 
done  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
through  Its  Institute  of  International  Stud- 
ies. He  was  especially  complimentary  of  the 
seminars  conducted  by  the  institute  at  this 
and  other  universities  for  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  of  the  social  studies. 
(Just  such  a  training  course  Is  scheduled 
again  for  the  imiverslty  In  the  coming  siun- 
mer,  when  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  contrasts  be- 
tween democracy  and  communism.) 

South  Carolinians  can  be  proud  of  the 
commendation  from  an  American  jf  Admiral 
Burke's  stature,  capacity,  and  manifest  love 
of  country.  But  we  cannot  rest  on  past  or 
even  ptresent  achievements.  We  must  piu^ue 
even  further  the  goal  Implicit  in  these  words 
of  the  admiral: 

"Understanding  of  the  gravity  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Communist  movement  by  the 
American  people  can  be  acquired  only  by  ed- 
ucation— factual,  honest,  objective  educa- 
tion." 
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(Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C)  News  and 

Coiuler,  Mar.  5,  1964] 

BusKT's  Good  Counsel 

Addressing    the    South    Carolina    General 

Assembly  Tuesday,  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  U.S. 

Navy  (retired),  urged  a  realistic  U.S.  policy 

toward  Latin  America. 

-  Knowing  Arlelgh  Burke's  straightforward 
style,  we  are  confident  that  he  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  legislators.  The  admiral 
isn't  a  partisan  of  any  cause  other  thdn  the 
cause  of  the  United  States.  He  is  independ- 
ent and  dedicated.  The  Georgetown  Center 
for  Strategic  Studies  that  he  heads  £S  an 

(intellectual  powerhouse  for  a  strong  America. 
Because  of  his  record.  Admiral  Burke's 
counsel  on  Latin  America  commands  respect. 
He  contends  that  oiu*  oovmtry  faces  grave 
danger  In  the  lands  to  the  south.  He  told 
the  general  assembly  that  the  "only  answer 
is  for  the  United  States  to  establish  a  policy 
that  we  will  not  permit  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemlpshere." 

Admiral  Burke  Is  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
favor  a  quick  finger  on  the  trigger.  He  made 
clear  tliat  the  intelligent  application  of 
limited  force  may  be  required  to  protect  this 
Nation  from  mortal  danger. 

Many  people  have  said  much  the  same 
thing.  Admiral  Burke's  temperate  exposi- 
tion of  this  truth,  grounded  in  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  the  heavy  responsibilities 
he  has  borne  In  war  and  peace,  make  his 
case  for  a  strong  policy  toward  LaUn  America 
especially  compelling. 


Wheat  Sale  Will  Bring  in  Little  Soyiet 
Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      ' 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
given  many  reasons  why  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  was  a  good  thing.    One 


of  the  most  important,  supposedly,  was 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  a  favorable 
effect  on  our  gold  reserves.  Alice 
Widener,  writing  In  the  March  9,  1964, 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  has 
a  different  idea.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  her  editorial  at  this  point : 
Wheat  Sale  Wnj.  Bring  in  Little  Soviet 
Gold 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  salci  In  his 
major  foreign  policy  speech  to  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  it  Ma- 
chine Workers,  February  25.  that  "from  a 
Yankee  trading  viewpoint,  we  are  not  un- 
happy about  swapping  surplus  foodstuffs  for 
gold  and  hard  currency  which  help  to 
balance  our  international  payments." 

This  statement  calls  attention  to  some 
generally  held  misconceptions  which  need 
clarifying. 

Anent  the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  by  private 
American  firms  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  gold, 
many  Americans  mistakenly  believe  that 
large  amounts  of  gold  actually  will  be  de- 
posited In  our  U.S.  repositories  and  that  our 
national  gold  holdings  will  thus  be  physi- 
cally Increased.  • 

It  is  most  unHkely.  however,  that  even  a 
few  ounces  of  Soviet  bullion  will  find  their 
way  Into  our  home-owned  gold  stock. 

The  "Yankee  benefit"  to  which  Secretary 
Rusk  refers  is  of  a  kind  that  results  from 
making  a  double  minus  Into  a  plus;  that  Is, 
the  UJ3.  taxpayer — subsidized  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  hard  ciirrency  (dol- 
lars) will  repatriate  some  U.S.  dollars  to  our 
country  and  thereby  lessen  foreign  demand 
for  our  gold. 

SMALI.ER   DEFICIT 

In  this  way,  there  results  a  decrease  in  the 
deficit  of  our  International  payments.  But 
this  decrease,  though  tantamount  to  a  gain, 
is  a  different  kind  of  gain  from  that  generally 
conceived  in  the  literal  sense  by  the  layman. 

Certainly,  if  a  debtor  reduces  his  debt  he 
is  better  off.  But  he  Is  not  in  the  same  good 
position  as  a  person  who  does  not  owe  at  all 
and  who  is  gaining  assets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  the  for  gold 
aspect  of  the  U.S.  wehat  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  mostly  a  figure  of  speech.    . 

It  also  Is  arguable  that  Americans  will  not 
benefit  as  greatly  in  "Yankee  trading" 
through  direct  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  they  might  have  benefited  from  in- 
direct sales  through  international  merchants. 

To  pay  for  the  U.S.  wheat,  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  will  sell  gold  in  London  and 
other  markets  outside  the  United  States 
for  a  better  dollar  price  than  they  could 
obtain  if  they  sold  gold  directly  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

INTO    THE   POOL 

A  certain  amoimt  of  the  Soviet  gold  will 
go  into  the  London  gold  pool  in  which  we 
own  a  share. 

But  all  of  this  share  wUl  not  be  trans- 
ferred into  U.8.  repositories;  rather,  most 
of  it  will  be  vised  for  gold  price  stabilization 
and  for  sales  of  gold  to  other  countries. 

There  is  also  a  widely  held  misconception 
that  the  private  firms  selling  wheat  to  the 
Soviets  will  receive  Red  gold  which  eventu- 
ally will  be  transferred  to  Fort  Knox  and 
other  U.S.  repositories. 

But  our  laws  prevent  American  firms — ex- 
cept jewelers  and  certain  Industrial  users  of 
gold — ^from  owning  gold. 

PAm    IN    DOLLASS 

The  American  firms  selling  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  be  paid  In  VS.  dollars 
owned  or  acquired  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Are  U.S.  paper  dollars  the  same  as  gold? 

If  there  occurs  a  grave  national  or  inter- 
national crisis  of  some  sort — either  finan- 
cial or  military— what  will  be  the  worth  of 
paper  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  credit  pe- 
riod extended  to  the  Soviets? 

Moreover,  as  our  gold  reserves  continue 


to  dwindle  and  descend  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  mandatory  26-percent  backing  for  o\ir 
currency,  will  i>ayment  In  paper  dollars  be 
the  same  as  payment  in  gold? 

Nothing  is  more  complicated  than  Inter- 
national monetary  problems  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject.  All 
I  know  about  it  is  the  layman's  history  les- 
son that  gold — the  actual  physical  untarnlah- 
able  metal — is  a  good  and  safe  financial  asset 
which  in  times  of  crisis  is  the  best  one  be- 
cause it  Is  internationally  desired  and  ac- 
cepted. 

This  is  why  the  advanced  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  today — wise  in  the  troubled  ways 
of  this  changing  world — have  sought  and 
are  continually  seeking  to  increase  their 
gold  reserves. 


Foreign  Policy  Strategy,  Broadcast  Edi- 
torial Over  Station  WBTV,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  much  impressed  with  an  edi- 
torial analysis  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
as  presented  in  a  broadcast  editorial 
over  station  WBTV  in  Charlotte,  N.C,  on 
March  6.  1964.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"Foreign  Policy  Strategy." 

I  ask  unanmious  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FOHJECON  Policy  Stkatbgy 

In  a  speech  to  a  xuilon  labor  citizenship 
conference.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
tried  to  explain  what  some  of  our  allies  in 
Europe  have  been  calling  the  double  standard 
in  American  foreign  policy. 

Some  of  the  embamtssing  questions  asked 
by  these  allies  are:  Why  does  the  United 
States  sell  wheat  to  Russia  and  try  to  stop 
other  nations  from  trading  with  Cuba?  Why 
does  this  country  continue  to  give  large- 
scale  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  a  demonstrated  Com- 
munist ally  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  is 
similar  aid  given  to  Poland? 

We  find  it  vwy  hard  to  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary's answers  to  some  of  these  questions. 
It  \s  difficult  to  see  the  difference  between 
our  si^e  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  Britain's 
sale  of  buses  to  Cuba.  In  either  case  a  Com- 
munist enemy  is  being  helped. 

The  wheat  sale  to  Russia  Is  e^^eclally  In- 
consistent. Since  Khrushchev  has  appar- 
ently given  up  the  hope  of  defeating  the 
United  States  by  military  means,  he  has 
clearly  indicated  that  his  attack  continues  on 
the  economic  front.  Yet  the  inability  of  the 
Socialist  economy  to  feed  ita  people  Is  ita 
most  conspicuous  failure,  and  It  is  right  there 
that  It  may  collapse  and  give  the  free  world 
the  victory.  By  seUlng  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  rush  In  to  prop  up  our  declared 
enemy  at  his  weakest  point. 

Continued  aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  equally 
puzzling.  On  every  Important  Issue  In  the 
United  Nations  Yugoslavia  has  without  ex- 
ception voted  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
against  the  United  States 

Poland  Is  another  strange  case.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  people  of  Poland  wish  they 
co\ild  side  with  the  United  Stetes.  but  as  long 
as  the  Gk)mulka  regime  Is  In  power,  the  peo- 
ple will  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The 
Polish  vote,  like  Yugoslavia's,  will  go  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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But  there  Is  another  major  factor  In  this 
public  blame  and /or  praise. 

This  is  a  city  of  tub  thumpers. 

It  used  to  be  that  any  freshman  Congress- 
man or  Senator  needed  a  strong  assistant 
who  knew  politics  and  the  folks  back  home. 

This  is  still  essential,  but  overshadowing 
such  a  staff  set  up  these  days  is  the  need 
for  a  publicity  man. 

There  are  few  freshmen  Congressmen  who 
don't  have  one. 

Even  lower  echelon  public  servants  make 
sure  they  have  a  staffer  with  public  relations 
experience  to  put  across  the  right  image,  to 
bluff  off  blame,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
incumbent. 

But  Speaker  McCormack  Is  one  of  the  few 
elected  officials  in  the  Nation's  Capital  who 
never  has  had  and  probably  never  will  have 
an  Imagemaker,  a  publicity  man  of  any  kind. 

He  believes  strongly  that  a  man's  record 
in  Congress — whether  he  be  a  freshman  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House — is  the  longrun 
criterion  of  success. 

Privately  he  has  insisted  since  the  present 
Congress  first  met  that  when  the  record  was 
written,  this  House  would  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  great  House 

President  ^ohn  F.  Kennedy  agreed  with 
him.  In  fact.  President  Kennedy  during  his 
last  public  appearance  in  Boston,  at  the 
Democratic  fundralslng  dinner  at  the 
armory,  had  a  prepared  speech  saying  Just 
that  and  pinp>olntlng  John  McCormack  as 
the  man  who  would  make  this  Congress  a 
great  one. 

But  Senator  Tkd  Kxni^edt.  who  Introduced 
Speaker  McCormack,  who  in  turn  was  to  in- 
troduce President  Keimedy,  beat  the  Preei- 
dent  to  the  punch. 

TxD  in  his  introduction  of  the  Speaker 
said  almost  exactly  what  the  White  House 
had  earlier  released  as  the  text  of  President 
Kennedy's  speech. 

When  it  became  President  Kennedy's  turn 
to  speak  he  had  to  speak  off  the  cuff. 

But  his  prepared  remarks  spoke  his  feel- 
ings. 

President  Johnson  also  appreciates  the  un- 
publicized  work  of  Sjjeaker  McCormack. 

He  knows  that  his  political  future  may  well 
be  determined  by  the  record  chalked  up  by 
the  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  he  and 
John  McCormack  are  cloee  friends,  there  Ls 
an  Intimate  liaison  between  the  two. 

The  pair  run  a  neck-and-neck  race  as  to 
who  uses  the  telephone  the  most.  And  many 
of  their  telephone  calls  are  to  each  other. 

They  both — having  been  close  to  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum — think  alike  politi- 
cally. They  both  seem  to  thrive  on  long 
hours  and  hard  work. 

But  when  it  comes  to  press  agenu.  Speak- 
er McCormack  puts  his  foot  down. 

He  is  as  allergic  to  press  agents  as  he  is  to 
answering  personal  letters  through  a  secre- 
tary. 

Speaker  McCormack  still  pens  his  own 
personal  letters  in  a  strong  penmanship 
fashioned  in  the  Boston  public  school  sys- 
tem. 


Ghana  Foreign  Aid  a  Mistake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  i^peared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  11,  and  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Richard  Wilson. 

I  am  especially  intrigued  by  the  sen- 


tence in  the  headline,  "Second  Thoughts 
Seen  Bothering  Those  Who  Urged  Volta 
Dam  and  Smelter."  Well,  unfortu- 
nately, second  thoughts  may  be  bother- 
some but  they  are  not  very  useful  In 
foreign  affairs.  It  does  little  good  to 
discover  that  we  have  put  a  Communist 
dictator  on  his  feet  and  paid  for  another 
victory  for  Khrushchev  and  Mao.  TTiese 
little  mistakes  can  never  be  recalled  or 
straightened  out  after  the  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  should  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  article  follows : 
Ghana     Forkgn     Aid     a     Mistake — Second 

THOtTOHTS    Seen    Bothbumo    Those    Who 

Urgkd  Volta  Dam  and  Smeltoi 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

How  foreign  aid  can  go  astray  Is  being 
demonstrated  in  the  West  African  Republic 
of  Ohana.  Some  serious  second  thoughts 
are  now  bothering  ofBdals  who  insisted, 
against  advice  to  the  contrary,  on  building 
an  aluminum  smelting  and  power  complex 
on  the  turbid  Volta  River  In  the  former 
British  colony. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  the 
Volta  River  dam  itself.  The  construction  is 
too  far  along.  But  It  Is  not  too  late  to  recon- 
sider the  aluminum  smelter  facilities,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  Is  now  concerning  both 
Government  officials  and  the  private  alu- 
minum interests  whose  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment Lb  guaranteeing  In  this  project. 
Something  aroiind  $100  million  Is  Involved 
in  this  part  of  the  undertaking,  backed  up 
by  the  U.S.~  Government  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. 

President  Kennedy  would  not  credit  those 
who  tried  to  tell  him  that  the  government 
of  Kwame  Nkriunah  was  a  godhead  oligar- 
chy denying  commonly  accepted  h\unan  and 
political  rights  and  growlngly  oriented  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  was  too  much  emotion 
Involved.  Nkrumah  was  an  American-edu- 
cated African  who  had  risen  to  head  a  freed 
colony.  We  would  help  the  colonlally  op- 
pressed rise  to  new  standards  of  life,  aline 
Ghana  with  the  United  States  and  Improve 
our  position  In  all  of  Africa  by  this  fine  ex- 
ample of  constructive  American  generosity. 

But  the  project  has  gone  sour  because  It 
is  now  evident,  more  than  2  years  after  the 
decision  to  go  into  it.  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  authoritarian  government  which  Is 
increasingly  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
The  Nkrumah  government  Is  not  merely  un- 
committed. It  is  decidedly  cool  to  Its  bene- 
factor. Nkrumah  is  no  Nehru,  and  Ghana 
is  not  India.  -v 

One  of  the  Interesting  aspects  of  the 
Ghana  decision  In  the  first  place  was  the 
active  Interest  of  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  who  was  a  cloee  adviser  to  his 
brother  in  all  Important  affairs.  There  was 
a  sort  of  Ghana  cult.  The  Department  of 
State  printed  and  distributed  laudatory  prop- 
aganda documents  about  Ohuna  which  sound 
ludicrous  in  the  light  of  later  events.  Ghana 
was  pictured  as  an  African  republic  with 
increasing  ties  of  friendship  to  the  United 
States,  and  Nkrumah  was  a  reformer  fight- 
ing reactionary  Interests  of  his  new  country 
with  broad  popular  support. 

None  of  this  characterization  happens  to 
be  true.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been  In- 
vited— not  officially,  of  course — to  consider 
leaving  Ghana.  What  the  Peace  Corps  ac- 
tually is  doing  there  merely  supplements  the 
public  school  system  and  loads  some  of  the 
cost  of  this  Ghanaian  function  on  the  United 
States.  Demonstrators  have  stormed,  the 
American  Embassy.  Chinese  Foreign  Mini- 
ster Chou  En-lal  has  been  given  a  lavish  re- 
ception. The  press  of  Ghana  publishes  a 
contant  barrage  of  virulent  attack  on  the 
United  States.     The  New  York  Times  reports 


that  diplomats  in  Accra  "have  concluded 
almost  unanlmoiisly  ^^t  the  country  Is 
rigidly  becoming  an  undisguised  Marxist 
state." 

The  outlines  of  all  this  were  visible  2 
and  8  years  ago  and  X7w8.  officials  cannot 
claim  they  were  not  forewarned.  If  it  Ja 
true  that  Ohana  la  a  "second  Cuba"  or  Is 
"rapidly  becoming  an  undisguised  "Marxist 
state,"  then  we  should  recognize  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  helping  Ghana  become 
a  self-supporting  member  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  and  not  merely  the  Moscow  but  the 
Pelplng  branch. 

It  may  be.  as  some  would  argue,  that 
Ghana's  ties  with  communism  will  come  un- 
stuck, and  that  If  we  perserve  we  will  finally 
emerge  with  a  true  friend.  Any  one  who 
has  been  In  Ghana  cannot  help  having  rea- 
son to  believe,  however,  that  the  hostility 
toward  the  United  States  far  transcends 
any  temporary  power  allnements.  Under  the 
best  0*  possible  conditions  our  Influence  there 
may  never  be  strong. 


Are  Fat  Reds  More  Friendly? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union,  which  «>- 
peared  March  10,  1964,  entitled,  "Are 
Pat  Reds  More  Friendly?" 
We  Feed  Our  Enemies — Are  Fat  Reds  More 
Friendly? 

The  British  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Alec  Doug- 
las-H(»ne,  In  Justifying  Increased  trade  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  says  contented 
Communists  are  easier  to  deal  with  than 
hungry  ones. 

That  Is  a  mlschevious  statement.  A  hun- 
gry Oommnnlst  is  one  who  has  not  the  power 
or  equipment  to  take  what  he  wants  or  en- 
force his  will  on  others. 

So  even  the  United  States,  let  alone  Great 
Britain  and  France,  seems  to  be  rushing 
headlong  Into  trade  deals  with  our  avowed 
enemies,  presumably  to  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  peoples  and  take  the  fight  out  of  them. 

President  Johnson  says  he  would  be  "very 
happy"  to  explore  the  poeslbillty  of  Increased 
trade  with  the  Russians,  though  he  leaves 
considerable  confusion  as  to  Just  what  he 
means. 

The  "have-not"  nations  do  not  win  mod- 
em wars  against  "have"  nations,  and  coun- 
tries without  adequate  resources  cannot  ef- 
fectively sustain  over  long  periods  of  time 
the  economic,  financial  and  subversive  pres- 
sures needed  to  collapse  the  will  and  gov- 
ernments of  their  neighbors. 

Red  China  is  restrained  by  two  things,  the 
power  of  the  United  States  and  her  own  lack 
of  development,  not  by  whether  her  people 
are  himgry  or  have  full  stomachs.  The 
more  progress  Red  China  makes,  the  more 
dangeroxis  will  she  become,  not  only  In  help- 
ing to  maintain  pressures  on  free  countries 
but  In  direct  military  blackmail  against  the 
United  States. 

The  Moscow  newspapers  are  filled  with  the 
reports  of  economic  weaknesses  in  their 
economy,  of  the  almost  paralyzing  break- 
down In  their  vast  bureaucratic  system,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  U  buying  wheat  from  the 
United  States  and  hopes  to  buy  fertilizer 
plants  and  much  other  industrial  capacity 
from  the  Western  nations. 


So.  whUe  the  Russians  belly  Is  partially 
empty,  as  you  might  say,  the  Rxisslan  bear 
offers  the  ollre  branch  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  if  it  had  the  industrial  and 
military  capacity  of  the  United  States,  and 
It  had  completely  solved  the  bureaucratic 
puzzle  by  which  it  attempts  to  guide  every 
single  facet  of  a  modem  society? 

You  could  be  sure  the  United  States  would 
be  challenged  at  every  turn,  and  we  wo\ild 
be  fighting  for  our  life  against  pressures 
that  would  seem  to  continually  offer  alterna- 
tives of  war  or  retreat. 

The  trade  that  England  and  France  are 
doing  with  Cuba,  and  their  extension  of 
long-term  credits.  Indicate  their  conviction 
that  Premier  Fidel  Castro  will  be  around  for 
a  long  time  and  the  United  States  really 
Is  not  going  to  do  anything  about  It. 

The  Communists'  bellies  In  Cuba  are  to  be 
filled.  Will  a  prosperoxis  Cuba  be  less  dan- 
gerous to  her  Latin  neighbors  than  a  rebel- 
lious, hungry  one? 

The  Communist  bear  will  have  no  com- 
punctions about  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
him. 
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The  Cvil  Rights  March 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NOBTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently television  station  WBTV  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  presented  an  editorial 
relating  to  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  was  done  in  connec- 
tion with  a  threatened  march  on  Char- 
lotte by  a'  group  of  supporters  of  the 
legislation. 

The  editorial  is  so  well  done  that  I  de- 
sire that  it  be  read  by  our  colleagues  and 
others  throughout  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
The  Civil  Rights  March 

For  the  same  reasons  that  we  opposed  the 
march  on  Raleigh  last  year,  we  feel  an  obU- 
gatlon  to  express  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
march  on  Charlotte  this  Saturday  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  of  nine  neigh- 
boring colleges. 

First,  Government  by  intimldaUon  o* 
legislative  bodies  is  alien  to  the  American 
system  of  representative  government. 

Second,  Charlotte  offers  no  possible  ob- 
jective for  such  a  demonstration. 

But  aside  from  these,  the  annoimced 
purpose  of  the  march  Is  to  stlmxUate  fa- 
vorable sentiment,  not  for  clvU  rights,  but 
for  the  particular  cdvll  rights  bill  now  before 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  bill  In  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  be 
considered  by  Congress.  We  get  the  Im- 
preeslon,  th^efore,  that  those  who  Intend 
to  demonstrate  In  favor  ot  it  have  not  read 
It,  or  even  a  summary  of  it. 

If  the  group  planning  this  march  were 
tmeducated  and  Irresponsible,  their  purpose 
might  be  understandable.  But  they  are  not 
They  are  all  people  with  education  at  the 
college  level,  for  the  planners  Include  both 
students  and  faculty  members. 

This  bill  calls  for  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
grants  of  power  ever  made  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Tlils  grant  would  not  be  made 
by  the  legitimate  means  of  amendment  but 
by  simple  legislation  based  on  distortion  of 


certain  conveniently  vague  phrases  ot  the 
Constitution.  We  suggest  that  those  plan- 
ning the  march  pause  long  enough  to  read 
both  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Federalist  papers  would  alao^ 
make  good  reading   for   any   who  plan  to 
demonstrate  In  favor  of  this  bill  that  woiUd 
destroy  more  rights  than  it  would  protect. 

TTie  interstate  commerce  clause,  which 
was  Intended  to  grant  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States,  would  be  used 
as  a  weapon  to  force  compliance  with  the 
public  accommodations  section.  Any  stu- 
dent of  government  can  see  the  possibilities 
for  unchecked  tyranny  In  that  provision. 

Vicious  as  that  clause  is,  it  Is  mild  com- 
pared with  the  paragraph  that  makes  any 
person,  business,  or  institution  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  in  any  form,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  bill.  When 
you  consider  the  number  of  agencies  dis- 
pensing Federal  money,  you  can  see  how  far- 
reaching  this  part  of  the  bill  would  be. 

Our  Negro  citizens  have  l)een  winning 
many  rights.  From  all  indications,  they 
will  continue  to  win  more.  To  sharply  re- 
duce the  total  heritage  of  rights  for  which 
they  are  fighting  is  a  strange  contradiction. 
If  this  bUl  passes,  the  first-class  citizenship 
they  long  for  wUl  not  mean  nearly  as  much 
as  It  does  now.  We  urgently  suggest  that, 
before  these  students  and  faculty  members 
embark  on  such  an  ill-advised  i^an.  they 
go  to  the  library  and  bone  up  on  what  it  is 
all  about. 


The  Railroad  Crisis  Is  Back  To  Plague 
Coflgrets  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

or  wiacoNBiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  for  the  first  time  In  history  tried 
to  Invoke  compulsory  arbitration  upon 
the  railroads  and  the  railroad  imions  of 
our  Nation  a  few  months  ago,  I  voted 
against  this  bill  because  I  thought  that 
it  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
compulsory  arbitration  and  that  it  really 
would  not  solve  the  problem  that  was 
facing  our  Nation. 

The  developments  which  have  taken 
place  since  that  time  have  verified  my 
beliefs  and  this  same  struggle  is  now 
back  to  plague  Congress  again.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Intervention  of  Congress, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  struggle  might 
have  been  resolved  long  before  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  from  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  largest  railroad  operating 
unions : 

March  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Alvin  E.  O'KONSKI, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  more  than  4  years  the  rail- 
road operating  unions  and  the  NaUon's  rail- 
roads have  been  embroiled  In  a  national 
dispute  over  work  rules.  The  railroad  cor- 
porations threatened  to  set  off  a  national 
transportation  tie-up  by  fcMXlng  changes  In 
working  conditions  and  earnings  on  the 
200,000  men  who  man  the  trains,  lb  avoid 
a  national  crisis,  Congres  enacted  a  oom- 
pulsory_  arbitration  law  covering  two  of  the 
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It  is  our  firm  resolve,  however,  not  to  Initi- 
ate a  national  transportation  crisis. 
,  Very  tnily  yours, 

H.  E.  On.BEKT, 

President, 
Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    Firemen 
and  Enginemen. 

Nsn,  P.  Sftibs. 

President, 
Smtchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
Rot  E.  Davidson, 
Grand  Chief  Engineer, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Louis  J.  Wagnkr, 

President. 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brakemen. 
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Real  American.  Thinkus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OP   NXW    T(»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
appeared  the  following  expressions  of 
opinion  which  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues: 

The   Inquiring  Fotographer 
(By  Jimmy  Jemail) 

THB     QUESTION 

If  you  were  President  Johnson,  what  would 
you  do  to  reverse  the  series  of  defeats  we  are 
suffering  all  over  l^e  world? 

Where  asked :  Bronx  Klwanls  Club. 

THK     AMSWEKS 

S.  Peter  La  Rosa.  West  Hempstead,  attor- 
ney: "Pirst,  we  should  have  a  consistent 
foreign  policy,  something  we've  never  had. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  career  diplo- 
mats, not  p>olltical  appointees.  These  men 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  They  know  the  score.  And  we 
should  rid  the  State  Department  of  pinkos. " 

Brig.  Arthur  Crayton,  Salvation  Army: 
"Perhaps  we  should  reafBrm  our  faith  in  Ood. 
George  Washington  prayed  on  his  knees,  but 
we  are  not  allowed  to  say  prayers  in  public 
schools.  Speaking  personally  and  not  as  a 
Salvation  Army  official,  I  would  rather  see 
this  country  risk  a  nuclear  war  than  accept 
the  godless  life  of  communism." 

Donald  A.  Kroner,  Hartsdale,  N.Y.,  presi- 
dent, Bronx  Kiwanis:  "The  average  citizen 
must  make  himself  heard.  All  of  us  are  fed 
up  with  the  losing  fight  against  communism. 
We  should  let  Congress  know  how  we  feel. 
We  are  not  afraid.  This  was  proved  when 
President  Kennedy  mobilized  our  armed 
forces.  The  country  backed  him  100  per- 
cent." 

Harold  L.  Plschler,  North  Woodmere,  exec- 
utive :  "We  must  forget  appeasement  and  get 
back  to  the  American  way.  Historf  has  re- 
peatedly shown  that  appeasement  usually 
leads  to  war.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  political  appeasers.  The  United 
States  Is  sneeringly  called  a  paper  tiger.  We 
deserve  it.  I'm  tired  of  turning  the  other 
cheek." 

Joseph  I.  Wolfe,  Grand  Concourse,  auto 
dealer:  "Adopt  a  more  realistic  foreign 
policy.  The  hell  with  the  so-called  Amer- 
ican image.  We're  afraid  of  offending  world 
opinion,  so  everycme  slaps  us  down,  knowing 
we'll  turn  the  other  cheek.  I'm  sure  Amer- 
icans will  back  the  administration  In  any 
force  it  uses." 

Pred    N.    Dagavar,    Pelham     Manor,    TV 


dealer:  "First,  reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Then  blockade  Cuba  and  stop  all  commerce, 
even  the  English  buses.  Allow  only  food  and 
medicine  to  go  in.  Step  up  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  win  it.  If  we  win  In  these  two 
areas,  things  will  fall  in  line.  Even  De 
Gaulle  will  stop  snooting  u^." 
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Assistant    Secretary   of    die    Air    Force 
Charles  Visits  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  we  were  fortunate  in  the  visit 
to  Greenville,  Tex.,  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force — ^Installations 
and  Logistics — the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Charles.  While  visiting  Texas,  Mr. 
Charles  toured  one  of  the  major  indus- 
tries in  my  district,  the  Temco  Aero- 
systems  Division  of  Ling-Temco-Vought. 
On  March  5,  1964,  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
their  annual  banquet  meeting. 

Mr.  Charles  brings  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  industry  to  his  present  assign- 
ment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Pbrce,  and  we  greatly  appreciated  the 
opportunity  for  him  to  visit  industries  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  His  remarks  at  the 
banquet  were  particularly  fitting,  and  I 
wish  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

Address  by  Hon.  Robeht  H.  Charles,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  thi  Air  Force  (  Instal- 
lations AND  Logistics) 
The  annual  meeting  banquet  of  the  Green- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  exciting 
and  fitting  climax  to  a  day  of  touring  im- 
portant and  interesting  industrial  activities 
and,  as  we  say  in  Pentagonese,  being  briefed 
on  the  Job  being  done.    I  have  been  in  that 
large  ringed  building  for  3  months  now,  and 
I  am  still  being  briefed  about  110  percent  of 
my  waking  hours.    I  did  not  say  working 
hours,  nor  did  I  say  how  many  hours  I  was 
awake  during  my  working  day. 

And  this  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  tell 
you  what  an  important  position  I  hold.  I'm 
Just  a  country  boy  from  the  Middle  West, 
and  so  I  was  pretty  Impressed  with  every- 
thing— particularly  me — when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  me  to  a  posi- 
tion where  th*  prefix  before  my  name  is 
"Honorable."  Even  the  boys  back  home  were 
impressed.  They  had  an  article  on  the  front 
page  of  the  local  newspaper,  complete  with 
a  large  likeness  of  me  which  I  had,  with  great 
prescience,  provided  them.  But  Washing- 
ton— my  that's  a  sophisticated  city.  I 
rushed  home,  panting,  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
nouncement, to  see  the  paper.  I  couldn't 
find  anything  on  the  first  runthrough  and, 
believe  me.  after  finding  nothing  on  the 
front  page,  that  runthrough  was  pretty 
thorough.  Finally,  my  14-year-oid  boy,  who 
has  better  vision  for  smaU  print,  fo\ind  it. 
Here  it  is  on  page  19  of  the  Washington  Star. 
I'd  like  to  read  it  to  you. 

Now  I'll  be  serious  for  a  while.  But  don't 
count  on  it  lasting  forever. 

One  thing  I  like  about  Texans  is  that  you 
people  are  not  in  the  lee«t  hesitant  about 
showing  off  your  wares  or  talking  about 
them.    What  I  saw  today  was  most  impres- 


sive. Coming  from  Texas,  there  is  no  wonder 
President  Johnson  thinks  big;  there  was  no 
wonder  that  your  own  Mr.  Scun  thought  Wg; 
There  la  no  wonder  Rat  Roberts  (Honorable* 
that  la)  thinks  big.  Unless  one  does,  there 
Is  no  way  to  oope  with  the  blgnew  that  Is 
Texas  or  the  Important  accomplishments  of 
people  and  the  organizations  you  create  here. 
I  am  also  much  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Greenville  has  grown  more  since  1960  than 
it  grew  during  the  previous  50  years.  You 
see  I  have  been  doing  my  homework. 

Things  do  not  Just  happen;  men  make 
them  hai^>en.  This  is  more  than  apparent 
in  jaw  city.  This  outstanding  growth  not 
only  In  population  but  in  all  the  things 
needed  to  make  a  city  modem — schools, 
churohee,  hospitals,  parks,  recreation  facili- 
ties, modem  retail  establishments,  thriving 
Industrial  concerns— came  to  Greenville  be- 
cause you  people  worked  together,  particu- 
larly in  your  chamber  of  commerce,  to  make 
8\ire  your  city  prospered  as  It  grew. 

I  am  a  chamber  of  commerce  man  myself. 
I  have  worked  on  many  committees  of  the 
chamber  In  my  hoemtown,  St.  Louis,  and 
have  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
both  the  St.  Louis  City  and  St.  Louis  County 
dhambers.  I  beUeve  in  the  work  a  chamber 
of  oommeroe  does.  I  know  that  planning  for 
the  future — for  tomorrow,  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year,  and  10  years  from  now— 
is  important.  Without  this  planning,  com- 
muniUes  cannot  have  an  orderly  growth.  We 
must  look  to  the  futxire — we  must  plan  for 
it — it  is  Important  because,  as  Charles 
Kettering  once  said,  "I  must  be  interested  In 
the  future  because  that  is  where  I'm  going 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  Ufe." 

No  community  can  be  built  and  planned 
by  (me  man.  It  takes  the  planning  and  ac- 
tion of  many  people.  It  takes  an  organtza- 
tlcm.  In  the  case  of  oommxmlty  planning 
and  development,  organizations  like  the 
chamber  of  ooounerce. 

And  the  very  moment  you  drive  through  a 
city  you  can  teU  what  Its  citizens  h^ve  made 
of  it.  It  Is  either  pale  and  wan  or  it  is  ro- 
bust, dynamic,  and  vital;  and  In  either  in- 
stance, you  can  find  the  chamber  behind  the 
complexion  of  the  city. 

True  as  In  community  planning  is  plan- 
ning for  our  future  alrpower.  What  has  been 
done  U  history  but  what  must  be  done  is  in 
the  future.  And  since  my  present  Job  is  with 
the  Air  Force,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  ex- 
pect me  to  teU  you  something  of  how  the 
Air  Force  U  conducting  its  business  of  main- 
taining the  world's  greatest  deterrent  force. 
Recently,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Pwce  Zuck- 
ert  made  a  speech  in  which  he  outUned  10 
elements  that  must  be  taken  into  accovmt  by 
those  responsible  few  the  construction  of  our 
military  forces  and  ^the  application  of  our 
military  power. 

This  was  a  major  policy  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  and  early  in  the  speech 
he  said,  "The  real  problem  is  to  measure  the 
whole  force— all  the  weapon  systems— 
against  the  requirement.  But  defining  the 
requirement  is  not  easy.  That  is  when  you 
have  to  go  beyond  and  behind  all  the  panacea 
prescriptions.  Tou  must  be  certain  that  you 
have  defined  the  mission  before  you  try  to 
select  the  hardware.  In  simple  terms,  you 
have  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do  with 
your  mUitary  forces."  I  might  add,  what 
you  want  to  do  and  how. 

The  10  elements  are:  arms  control,  crisis 
management,  deterrence,  flexibility,  con- 
trolled  response,  multiple  optioiis,  svirvivabll- 
Ity,  damage  limiUUon.  threshold  of  negoUa- 
tlon,  and  termination  capability.  Each  of 
these,  as  Mr.  Zuckert  pointed  out,  is  differ- 
ent but  to  some  degree  overlapping.  They 
are  not  all  new  concepts  but  they  are  being 
brought  together  and  used  In  a  new  way  to 
determine  what  future  forces  might  be  like 
In  line  with  the  kind  of  analysis  of  the  De- 
fense Department  is  now  making. 

By  way  of  a  short  explanation  of  each  of 
these   elements,    "arms   control"   means   we 


must  provide  for  forces  that  tn  not  de- 
pendent on  nuclear  testing  or  any  other  type 
of  restrictions  to  which  we  as  a  nation  may 
agree.  Similarly,  these  forces  must  possess 
built-in  assurance  against  aoddental.  imau- 
thorised,  or  premature  ue.  Of  great  Impor- 
tance is  that  they  be  stabUlsing,  In  effect 
and  not  provocative  either  because  of  vul- 
nerability or  other  characteristics. 

The  second  element,  "crisis  management  " 
is  related  to  arms  control,  it  provides  the 
ability  to  keep  any  crisis,  even  an  intense 
and  long-lasting  one,  from  exploding  into 
war.  It  Is  Intended  to  prevent  low  intensity 
confUct  from  escalating  Into  higher  dimen- 
sions of  war,  and  requh-es  military  forces  with 
specific  warning  and  response  capabilities  A 
carefiilly  tailored  military  power,  sound 
nerves,  and  good  intelligence  are  required 

Our  primary  national  objective  Is  "deter- 
rence" of  war,  whether  general  war  or  a  lesser 
conflict.  To  Insure  deterrence,  we  must 
maintain  our  abUlty  to  discourage  an  ag- 
gressor from  starting  war.  at  any  level,  be- 
cause of  our  obvious  strength  to  crurti  it 
Topmost  on  the  list  is  strategic  nuclear  de- 
terrence. Our  first  need,  and  we  have  it  is 
a  force  great  enough  to  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  upon  an  aggressor  who  Initiates  nu- 
clear attack.  On  the  other  hand,  we  don't 
want  to  be  caught  with  no  choice  but  all-out 
nuclear  response,  and  have  to  be  prepared  to 
respond  at  a  lower  level  of  war,  or  to  a  lesser 
provocation  than  nuclear  attack.  So,  other 
capabilities  or  quaUtles  to  handle  cases  of 
aggression  other  than  nuclear  must  be  buUt 
into  our  force.  Several  such  qualities  are 
needed  and  they  make  up  the  remaininR 
seven  items  of  the  list. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  tovurth  of  the 
10  elements,  is  "flexibility."  This  is  posses- 
sing the  capability  to  be  flexible  in  the  use 
of  our  fences;  to  be  able  to  deploy  forces  any- 
where in  the  world  to  meet  the  full  range  of 
possible  crisis  situations  of  war  requirements 
from  brush  skirmishes  to  general  war  It 
means:  Fit  the  forces  to  the  Job. 

Closely  associated  with  flexibility  Is  "con- 
trolled response."  Maintaining  military 
forces  to  keep  the  peace  makes  no  sense 
unless  we  possess  the  ability  to  adapt  our 
military  response  to  the  requirement  It 
is  difficult  to  state  thU  need  better  than 
Secretary  Zuckert  did  when  he  said  "We 
must  be  able  to  respond  at  a  predetermined 
level  of  intensity  and  quantity  of  force  in 
order  to  reteln  inlUatlve  and  press  for  setUe- 
ment  of  issues  on  freedom-serving  and  oeace- 
building  terms." 

But  we  must  have  a  choice  of  forms  of  re- 
sponse. We  must  have  "multiple  options" 
built  into  the  forces  providing  alternate  tar- 
get plans,  ability  to  change  the  target  on 
command,  multiple  deUvery  systems  includ- 
ing manned  and  immanned  vehicles  selec- 
tivity of  the  kind  of  strike  and  the  targets 
and  versatility  of  employment  In  both  oiu- 
strategic  and  tactical  missions. 

No.  7  on  the  list  is  "survivability  "  Sur- 
vivability of  our  forces  and  weapons  systems 
Is  needed  for  deterrence  to  be  credible  and 
must  be  real  to  provide  defense.  It  covers 
prelaunch  protection  against  nuclear  attack 
and  the  ability  to  penetrate  defenses  It 
includes  immunity  to  sabotage.  clandesUne 
operations,  and  capt\ire. 

To  maintain  peace  through  military  power 
requires  an  element  "damage  UmltaUon  "  It 
calls  for  the  abUlty  to  limit  damage  inflicted 
on  the  enemy  by  lis,  or  on  us  by  the  enemy 
We  must  be  accurate  in  our  targeting  on 
the  enemy  and  must  have  defensive  systems 
which  neutralize  theU-  weapons  at  a  safe 
distance.  In  addlUon  to  passive  defense 
measures,  we  must  know  exactly  how  much 
damage  we  have  Inflicted  on  the  enemy 
Striking  at  enemy  military  forces  and  not 
population  centers  results  in  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  limitation. 

A  new  term  In  the  field  of  military  re- 
quirements and  planning  Is  "threshold  of 
negotUtion."     In  Mr.   Zuckert's   words    "It 
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reflects  determination  to  stop  war  at  the 
lowest  point  of  Intensity  on  favorable  terms  " 
It  U  based  oax  knowing  what  those  terms 
should  be  and  In  acknowledging  that  de- 
struction of  an  enemy  Is  not  the  obJeeUve 
It  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  unrestrained 
warfare  Is  unfavorable  to  both  sides— mili- 
tarily, politically  and  soclaUy. 

To  stop  a  war.  we  must  be  capable  of  do- 
ing so.  This  U  the  last  point  on  the  list, 
"termination  capablUty."  According  to  the 
military  planners.  It  implies  that  our  forces 
will  still  be  able  to  fight  after  being  hurt 
and  able  to  coxmter  escalation  at  each  higher 
level  of  intensity  with  Increased  pmrer 
Forces  must  be  under  control  at  all  times  and 
have  the  InteUlgence  capability  to  Insure 
initiative  at  the  proper  time  as  well  as  pro- 
vision to  assume  posthostillty  responslblll- 
ties. 


Air    Force    planning   is   now   adjusted    to 
meet  Its  responsibility  in  all  of  these  things 
While  maintaining  the  greatest  striking  foree 
in  the  world,  much  is  being  accomplished  to 
assist    the    Army    In    Its    tactical    missions 
Greater  cargo-  and  troop-moving  air  fleets 
are  being  built  to  permit,  not  only  the  Air 
Force,  but  our  other  mUltary  forces  to  be 
where  they  are  needed  and  when,  any  place 
on  the  globe.    We  are  continuing  our  devel- 
opment of  missiles,    and   our   space   efforts 
We  are  not  now  facing  any  gaps,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  element,  not  in  the  plan- 
ning of  our  forces,  but  In  the  way  in  which 
we  acquire  our  military  hardware  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon;  and  I  think  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  large 
percentage  of  your  activity  which  Is  devoted 
to  the  development  and  production  of  mili- 
tary hardware. 

But  before  getting  Into  this  subject  I 
should  first  give  you  my  credentials  for  do- 
ing so.  I  am  an  expert  in  the  field  of  ma- 
teriel—in  procurement— in  negotiation  Mv 
background  in  these  areas  is  impressive  For 
over  18  years,  I  was  with  McDonneU  Aircraft 
Corp.,  and  during  that  entire  period  I  was 
constantly  Involved  in  the  negotiation  of  ma- 
jor contracts  with  the  Air  Force  and  Navv 
This  was  my  specialty.  If  you  will. 

^r!JT^^  '!**"  winning  one  negotiation 

nmTti,   .*  ^^  ""*  ***"*  "^*'  °^y  expertise  Is 
limited  to   the  negotUtion   of   Government 
contracts^    I  went  to  Tale.     In  fact,  I  spent 
7  years  there.     I  had  a  tougher  time  getting 
through  than  most.     And  each  fall,  as  Con- 
necticut College  for  Women  kicks  the  win- 
ning point  after  touchdown— that  Is   If  they 
need   t^i  keep  wondering  why  I  went   to 
Yale.     But   last  fall,   I   decided   to   put   my 
superior   negotiating   skill   to   work.     I   was 
Ured,  every  year,  of  losing  a  bundle  on  the 
Yale-Princeton  game.     And  last  fall,  Prince- 
ton was  known  to  be  better  than  Yale  by  at 
least  three  touchdowns.     So  genius  struck 
The  week  before  that  game,  Princeton  was 
to  play  Harvard.     WeU,  Harvard  had  beaten 
Dartmouth  by  4  points  and  so  had   Yale 
This  obviously  made  Harvard  and  Yale  equal" 
So  I  wheedled  my  Prtncaton  tormenters  into 
the  following  proposition:   whatever  differ- 
ential there  was  in  the  score  of  the  Harvard- 
ftinceton  game  would  be  refiected   In  our 
Princeton-Yale     bet.     It     was     a     natural 
Princeton  would  beat  Harvard  by  about  38 
points,  and  I  would  end  up  with  bets  on 
Yale    plus    28    points    when    Yale    played 
Princeton.     Well,  the  Harvards  turned  out 
to  be  the  geniuses  rather  than  I.     Instead 
of  losing  by  28  points,  they  beat  Princeton 
by   14.     The   rest  Is   history.     It   was   as   if 
Navy  had  qmtted  Texas  14  points.     I  w<m't 
mention  any  other  service  academy  game. 

You  see  before  you  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  InstallaUcxis  and  Logis- 
tlca-«n  expert  In  n^otUtion— the  only 
Yale  man  who.  last  fall,  gave  any  points  to 
Princeton.  But  we  exptrta  are  stalwart  men 
Ever  since  then.  I  have  been  balancing  a 
lightweight  wallet  with  a  stiff  upper  lip 
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and  incentlvea  Is  responsible,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  for  the  abundance. 
Surely,  we  are  not  abler  people  than  exist 
elsewhere.  After  all.  most  at  us  are  descend- 
ants, to  ({uote  Kmma  Lazarus,  of  the 
"wretched  refuse"  of  some  other  "teeming 
shore."  Surely,  we  are  no  longer  a  frontier 
nation  in  the  physical  sense.  Nor  Is  it 
greater  natural  resources.  What  distin- 
guishes o\ir  economy  is  oxxr  reliance  on  thoee 
twin  stars  of  a  free  market — the  Gemini 
(blue,  that  is)  of  our  economy — competition 
and  incentives. 

Now,  why  am  I  telling  you  how  well  we 
are  spending  yoiir  money?  In  reality,  I  am 
not. 

I  am  leading  up  to  telling  you.  how  you  can 
help.  It  Is  this.  Roughly  half  of  the  dollars 
we  spend  with  Industry;  that  Is,  with  the 
prime  contractors  like  Llng-Temco-Vought, 
are  in  turn  spent  by  those  companies  with 
subcontractors  and  other  suppliers.  And, 
in  turn,  a  sizable  i>ortlon  of  that  half  is 
spent  with  subcontractors,  and  so  forth.  So 
our  efforts  to  procure  at  the  lowest  sound 
price  represent  only  half  the  battle,  even  In 
the  procxirement  area.  And  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  defense  Industry  has  not  yet  given 
the  attention  it  should  to  this  area.  I  can 
only  look  In  the  mirror  as  a  case  In  point. 
For  over  18  years.  I  was  associated  with  a 
prime  defense  contractor.  And  although  I 
was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  I  did  not  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  buying  end  of  the 
business.  Now  that  I  have  something  to  do 
with  the  procurement  of  over  $10  billion  per 
year — which  makes  me  quite  a  procurer — I 
view  this  end  of  the  business  quite  differ- 
ently. I  urge  you  In  Llng-Temco-Vought  to 
do  likewise — to  get  competition  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  to  challenge  the  person  who, 
quite  honestly  and  sincerely,  asserts  that 
there  is  only  one  compcmy  who  can  do  a  cer- 
tain job.  When  challenged,  more  often  than 
not,  this  assertion  proves  false. 

One  final  thought.  Perhape  the  most  Im- 
portant team  we  have  at  our  disposal  is  the 
team  of  lnd;i»try.  Air  Force,  and  conununlty. 
Joined  together  to  insure  we  will  maintain 
our  position  of  strength — military  strength 
to  Insure  the  peace. 

Cooperation  of  this  kind  has  done  much  to 
make  of  Greenville  the  city  It  is  today.  Do 
not  for  a  minute  think  I'm  not  aware  of  the 
industrial  activity  and  Its  value  to  your  city, 
which  Is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  of  the 
some  4.000  factory  employees  in  Greenville, 
over  half  of  them  are  employed  by  Temco 
Aeroeystems  Division  of  Llng-Temco-Vought. 

Here  are  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
activities  erf  Temco  Aeroeystems  in  Green- 
ville. From  1962  through  1963,  their  total 
sales  were  $197  million;  99  percent  of  these 
sales  were  to  the  Air  Force.  During  that 
same  time,  their  total  payroll  was  $98.3  mil- 
lion. For  the  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963.  their 
average  yearly  payroll  was  approximately  $13 
million  for  2.500  to  3,000  employees. 

In  1950,  the  total  yearly  industrial  payroll 
in  Greenville  was  $2.2  million,  but  In  1961  It 
had  grown  to  $20.4  million  and  the  estimate 
for  1963  la  $24  million.  During  this  same 
period  of  time.  1952  through  1963,  your  re- 
tail sales  have  jumped  nearly  $10  million  a 
year,  from  $26.9  million  to  an  estimated  $36 
million.  The  Llng-Temco-Vought  plant  has 
provided  over  half  of  your  total  industrial 
payroll  each  year,  and  it,  along  with  other 
industry,  the  Improved  farm  economy  and, 
I  siispect,  some  increase  resulting  from  your 
enviable  location  in  a  recreational  area, 
have  been  responsible  tot  these  impressive 
and  enviable  figures.  They  came  as  a  result 
of  the  community  cooperating  with  a  firm 
having  the  technical  knowledge  and  ability 
to  build  a  plant  which  could  produce  things 
needed  by  the  Air  Force.  And  we  have  all 
benefited.  We  in  the  Air  Force,  because  we 
got  things  we  needed,  the  company  and  Its 
employees  because  they  could  produce  them. 


and  the  city  because  of  what  the  activity  did 
for  its  size,  position,  and  economy. 

I  understand  there  have  been  other  bene- 
fits resulting  from  thia  teamwork;  for  exam- 
ple, the  increase  In  the  length  of  the  run- 
ways at  Major  Field  from  5,500  feet  to  8.000 
feet.  This  gave  the  city  a  fine  airport,  it 
gave  Temoo  a  better  facility  in  which  to 
function,  and  it  gave  the  Air  Force  a  better 
product  because  Temoo  could  fimction 
better. 

So,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  be  with  you  tonight  and 
to  speak  at  this  ann\ial  meeting  banquet  of 
your  chamber  of  commerce.  I  congratulate 
the  new  officers  and  wish  them  luck  in  their 
new  jobs  and  the  retiring  officers  for  the  fine 
Job  they  have  done.  I  congratulate  the  en- 
tire city  for  the  job  it  is  doing  through  its 
chamber. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAXTUUrD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hardships  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
elimination  of  depressed  and  poverty- 
stricken  areas  are  problems  of  grave 
concern  facing  the  American  people  to- 
day. In  my  opinion,  the  war  on  poverty 
must  be  fought  on  the  battlefield  of  edu- 
cation. This  was  the  basic  recommenda- 
tion laid  down  in  the  Galbraith  plan 
and  included  in  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

Unless  we  get  at  the  real  root  of  the 
trouble  which  is  basically  one  o|  igno- 
rance and  lack  of  education,  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  believe  that  the  poverty  enemy 
can  be  overcome.  Willard  L.  Hawkins, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Garrett 
County  in  my  district,  has  written  an 
excellent  analysis  of  this  situation  and 
the  need  for  educational  opFKjrtunltles  in 
the  poverty-stricken  areas.  Superin- 
tendent Hawkins  writes  from  experience 
since  Garrett  County  Ues  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  beheve.  my  colleagues  will  find  his 
article,  "Education  in  Appalachia,"  of 
Interest  and  submit  it  here  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Education  in  Appalachia 
(By  WUlard  L.  Hawkins) 

"I  do  not  believe  you  can  find  poverty 
in  any  oommunity  in  the  world  where  the 
people  are  educatied."  This  is  the  essence 
of  a  statement  by  Mr.  John  Galbraith,  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. Conversely  it  is  doubtful  if  there  can 
be  found  prosperity  in  a  oommunity  where 
the  people  are  uneducated.  The  Appalachian 
area  represents  all  or  some  portion  of  10 
States  involving  approximately  15  million 
people.  It  is  not  exactly  a  homogeneous 
area.  There  are  geograhplc  and  industrial 
differences  as  well  as  differencee  in  economic 
potential.  The  differences  range  from  the 
Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area  of  nearly  a 
million  people  to  Dawson  C!o\inty.  Ga.,  with 
1.200  people,  calling  for  different  solutions 
to  different  problems. 

But  there  are  more  likeneases  than  dif- 
ferences among  these  people  aa  shown  in  the 
very  excellent  report  of  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  headed  by 
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Mr.  John  L.  Sweeney.  The  No.  1  uniform 
finding  of  the  Commission  was  the  relative- 
ly low  levri  of  educational  and  vocational 
achievement  off  the  people.  The  other  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  no  doubt  stem  from 
this  fact  and  relaite  to  the  high  infant  mcw- 
tallty,  the  lack  of  adequate  employment 
services,  the  lack  of  adequate  educational 
and  recreational  facilities  and  jmjgrams,  the 
dependence  upon  welfare  payments  for  fam- 
ily incomes,  the  high  rate  of  absenteeism 
in  employment  due  to  disabling  lllneeeee,  the 
lack  of  adequate  public  librarice  or  none  at 
all,  the  low  standard  of  sanitation,  and  oth- 
ers. For  these  conditions  the  people  of  this 
area  should  not  generally  be  condemned. 
Theirs  is  a  condition  that  has  resiUted  from 
lack  of  opportunity  for  needed  education  and 
training  and  one  that  has  worsened  over 
the  years  as  they  have  been  hard  put  to 
cope  with  their  changing  and  declining  econ- 
omy based  upon  the  once-prosperous  coal, 
timber,  and  agriculture  industries. 

Throiigh  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  other  organizations 
of  lesser  magnitude  efforts  are  being  made 
to  appraise  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
people  of  Appalachia  and  to  take  steps  on 
numerous  fronts  to  improve  the  economic 
welfare  of  this  large  underprivileged  segment 
of  our  society.     Whatever  the  needs  might 
be  for  immediacy  in  improving  the   living 
standards  of  these  people  there  Is  not  likely 
to  be  any  long  term  or  permanent  solution 
to  the  problems  faced  by  them  other  than 
through  appropriate  and  adequate  education. 
This  applies  in  particular  to  the  young  who 
are  now  in  school  as  well  as  those  who  will 
be  in  school  in  the  years  to  come.    It  applies 
also  to  many  young  adults  who  could  profit 
by   additional    and   appropriate   educational 
opp>ortunities.     Here  we  mtist  think  of  the 
best  educational  programs  that  top  leader- 
ship and  adequate  funds  can  provide.     We 
must  replace  where  such  conditions  prevail, 
the  poorly  trained  teacher  with  the  Nation's 
lowest  salary  scale,  the  Inadequate  and  out- 
moded buildingp,  the  poorly  equipped  class- 
rooms, the  lagging  curriculum,  the  lack  of 
vocational   training,   the   lack   of   adequate 
guidance  and  library  programs,  the  lack  of 
opportunlUes  for  higher  education  for  those 
who  can  profit  by  it,  and  any  other  limiting 
factors  with  conditions  just  opposite  from 
these  that  will  result  in  the  best  in  educa- 
tion for  people  who  need  It  most. 

Here  the  need  is  for  a  broad  educational 
program  ranging  from  kindergarten  through 
the  public  junior  college.     Here  the  need  is 
for   special   schools   for   the   physicaUy  and 
mentally  handicapped,  for  vocational  schools 
for  both   boys  and   girls,   for  public  junior 
colleges  for  the  boyrand  girls  with  academic 
ability,  and  for  schools  for  adults.    The  need 
is  fOT  school  plants  and   equipment  to  re- 
place  the  obsolete.     The  need  above  all  U 
for  the  best  salary  scale  to  attract  the  Na- 
tion's best  teachers  and  educational  leaders 
who  might   bring  to   these  communities  a 
new  inspiration  for  learning  and  one  that 
will  put  a  new  price  tag  on  the  value  of  edu- 
cation to  the  individual  and  the  community. 
In   the    war   on   poverty   which   President 
Johnson  so  commendably  proposes  to  wage 
nothing    u    likely    to    produce    the    reward 
that  will  come  from  lifUng  the  educational 
level   of  the   people   living   in   the   areas  of 
■poverty  in  this  Nation.     Whatever  is  spent 
wisely  in  the  field  of  education  v^ll  be  har- 
vested many  times  over  through  the  devel- 
opment  of   human   resources   that    wUl   in- 
creasingly   enable    these    people    to    become 
productive  and  contributing  members  of  our 
society. 

Any  program  for  an  all-out  attack  on  il- 
literacy and  the  lifting  of  educational  stand- 
ards throughout  all  Appalachia  calls  for  both 
money  and  leadership.  The  time  has  per- 
haps arrived  when  the  school  administrators 
throughout  Appalachia  should  come  together 
in  a  meeting  motivated  by  a  common  cause 


that  the  children  In  this   area  shall  have 
educational  opportimities  just  as  good  as  the 
children  in  the  most  economlcaUy  favored 
communities  of  our  ooimtry.    An  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  many  school  lead- 
ers   represented    In    the    Appalachian    area 
should  prove  to  be  most  fruitful.    The  war 
on  poverty  must  be  fought  mainly  with  dol- 
lars on  the  educational  front.    Just  as  the 
federaUy  impacted  areas,  or  the  colleges  in 
their  quest  for  construction  fimds,  or  school 
districts  needing   vocational  education  aid, 
or    schools    receiving    NDEA    appropriations 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  funds, 
so  must  the  school  districts  of  Appalachia 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  funds 
adequate    in    amount    to   provide    the    edu- 
cational    opportunities     so     badly     needed 
throughout  this  area.     This  would  seem  to 
be  our  surest   way  of  converting  this   vast 
area  from  one  of  a  national  economic  lia- 
bility to  one  of  a  national  economic  asset, 
and  of  providing  these  people  with  oppor- 
tunities for  happier,  fuller,  and  more  fruitful 
lives.     This    would   seem    to   be    the    surest 
way   to   win   the    war   on   poverty.     Isn't   It 
about  time  we  get  started? 


Legion  Post  Stiinnlates  Yoath  Activities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  organizations  sponsor  and 
encourage  athletic  activities  for  the 
young  people  of  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  three  of 
these  groups  In  particular  today. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers  In- 
surance Group  American  Legion  Post 
707,  and  cosponsored  by  the  Southern 
California  Grocers  Association  and 
Pepsi-Cola  bottlers,  a  baseball  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  this  year  during  the 
Easter  vacation. 

This  tournament  goes  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  regular  little  league  type  baseball 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
project  of  interest. 

Conducted  by  International  Junior 
Baseball,  Inc. — a  youth  movement  of 
7,000  boys,  managers,  and  coaches— the 
Easter  tournament  will  send  a  top  rank- 
ing team  of  12-year-old  boys  to  play  in  a 
grand  championship  playoff  with  a  team 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
later  event  will  take  place  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum  on  July  4,  1964,  prior  to 
the  American  Legion  fireworks  show. 

The  winning  team  from  the  champion- 
ship July  4  game  will  be  rewarded  with 
an  aU-expense  paid  trip  to  Hawaii  as 
guests  of  American  Legion  Post  707. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  aU  parties  to  this 
most  worthy  project  are  deserving  of 
menUon.  I  am  sure  the  President  will  be 
delighted  to  see  his  urging  of  more  ath- 
letic activities, for  young  people  taken  so 
seriously  In  Los  Angeles,  and  I  hope 
cities  and  towns  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  consider  similar  programs 
American  Legion  Post  707,  the  South- 
ern California  Grocers  Association,  and 
the  Pepsi-Cola  bottlers  have  been  com- 
mended in  resolutions  passed  by  both  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles.    I  know 
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many  of  my  colleagues  will  also  wish  to 
express  their  admiration  for  this  youth 
project  An  exceUent  article  on  the  sub- 
ject was  written  by  Paul  Zimmerman  and 
printed  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
January  15.  1964.  I  reprint  that  article 
at  this  time  for  the  further  information 
of  those  interested  In  youth  activities: 

Teenagers  in  Easter  EIvknt 
(By  Paul  Zimmerman) 

Now  a  new  touch  is  being  added  to  teen- 
age baseball. 

Under  the  auspices  of  International  Junior 
Baseball,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization,  a 
southern  California  tournament  Ls  going'  ro 
be  held  dvuing  Blaster  vacation  for  teams 
made  up  of  12-j  ear -old  boys. 

The  goal  for  the  victorious  team  is  a  game 
in  the  coliseum  July  4  as  a  part  of  the  big 
fireworks  show  there.  Dick  Plttenger,  director 
of  special  events  for  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Council  of  the  American  Legion,  which  stages 
the  show,  made  the  announcement  Tuesday. 

The   local   champions   will   go  up   against 
a  representative  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton for  a  trophy  put  up  by  Casey  Stengel 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mets,  and  a  trio 
to  Havrail.  ^ 

This  game  feature,  of  the  Legion  fireworks 
shov.-  ;s  not  new,  but  the  Easter  toiirnament 
is,  and  Plttenger  envisions  a  uational  cham- 
pionship in  the  collseimi  in  the  not  too 
rem'-te  i\     ire. 

The  Southern  California  Grocers  Associa- 
tion and  the  local  Pepsi-Cola  bottlers  have 
agreed  to  cospcnsor  the  teams  in  the  Easter 
tournament  to  select  the  champion  through 
elimination  play. 

LOST  BY  SHtTTOUT 

"We  decided  on  this  program  to  strengthen 
southern  California's  chances,"  said  Pltten- 
ger. "after  the  visiting  Washington  team 
pinned  our  ears  back,  9  to  0,  a  year  ago." 

Why  1'  year-old  players? 

"Sxirveys  show  that  Is  the  age  when  young 
ballplayers  really  become  coordinated,"  said 
Plttenger,  "and  before  they  move  into  more 
mature  phases  where  yoimgsters  begin  to 
lose  their  enthusiasm  for  this  type  of  own- 
petltion."  ^^ 

Plttenger  organized  the  first  12-vear-old 
game  as  a  part  of  the  Legion's  coliseum  July  4 
show  4  years  ago.  bringing  a  Hcmolu:  a  police, 
sponsored  team  here  to  face  a  southern  CaU- 
fornla  group. 

Featured  on  the  Hawaii  team  was  a  girl 
pitcher,  Casey  Ishamoto.  She  was  such  a 
sensation  that  national  magazines  featured 
her  across  the  land. 

"That  was  our  first  and  last  girl."  said 
Dick.  "We're  growing  up  now.  A  nation.-U 
championship  will  be  next." 


A  Small  Businessman  Looks  Ahead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or   NXW    TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ac- 
tion Congress  will  take  on  the  proposals 
to  lower  the  workweek  to  35  hours,  H  Jl. 
3102,  and  the  double  overtime  bill,  HR 
9802. 1  beUeve  It  Is  our  duty  to  refer  both 
bills  to  one  of  our  semiactlve  investigat- 
ing committees  for  internment  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
ZIP  code  numbers,  and  other  lU-advlsed 
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Oanal  Zone  probably  did  more  to  encourage 
Panamanian  agitators  than  anything  else 
we  could  have  done. 

We  like  to  pretend  that  every  new  nation 
In  Africa  is  preparefl  for  parliamentary 
democracy  and  that  savages  will  quickly  be- 
come devoted  td  constitutional  government. 
But  the  record  shows  that  this  concept 
merely  opens  the  way  for  Communlat  sub- 
version, replacing  the  old  colonialism  by  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 

These  and  other  great  delusions  are  pro- 
moted by  an  influential  group  of  leftwlng 
intellectuals  and  State  Department  officials 
whoee  devotion  to  American  survival  must 
be  questioned.  Never  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  a  policy  of  failure  been  so  per- 
sistently promoted  with  such  specious  argu- 
ments. But  we  pretend  that  everything  is 
all  right. 


Cattlemen  Facing  Economic  Distress 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARB:S 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    KEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  my  efforts  to  unite  my  colleagues 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  meat  Import 
problem.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1964.  written  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Turner.  Mr.  Turner's  evaluation  of  this 
situation  is  factual  and  totally  realistic. 
I  commend  it  to  you  for  your  serious 
consideration : 

Cattlemen  Facing  Economic  Distress 
(By  Wallace  Turner) 

San  Prancisco,  February  19. — The  weetern 
cattle  business  was  pictured  today  as  going 
through  an  extensive  shakeout  under  the 
Influence  of  growing  meat  Imports  and 
changes  In  the  buying  structure  of  the  re- 
tall  meat  business. 

"The  strength  of  the  chainstore  buyers 
is  such  as  to  force  meatpackers  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  possible,"  said  Paul  Blackman. 
chairman  of  the  Western  States  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  "Unfortunately,  we  find 
that  some  of  the  cattlemen  can't  survive 
under  these  conditions." 

The  packers  themselves,  18  months  ago. 
were  well  involved  in  cattle  raising  and  feed- 
ing operations,  he  said,  but  now  have  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  from  It. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Blackman  and  of 
L.  Blaine  Llljenqulst,  the  packers'  associa- 
tion president,  were  made  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  this 
morning  as  the  association's  18th  annual 
convention  opened. 

All  across  the  West  in  the  last  year,  cattle- 
men have  been  jieught  with  heavy  losses.  In 
November,  sales  in  Denver.  fcH'  example, 
losses  of  $30  to  $70  a  head  were  reported  by 
Colorado  feeders.  Many  of  the  complaints 
made  then  in  Denver  were  directed  to  the 
buying  practices  of  chain  stores,  which 
forced  down  prices. 

Some  of  this  was  confirmed  today  in  the 
press  conference  by  Mr.  Blackman,  who  said 
that  buying  methods  had  so  changed  the 
packing  indvistry  in  the  last  15  years  that 
today  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
buyers  representing  the  chain  stores. 

"The  livestock  people  are  taking  a  terrible 
beating,"  he  said.  "When  some  of  them 
cash  in  their  herds  this  year,  they  will  be 
flat  broke." 

A  lot  of  this  economic  distress  will  force 
the  Inexperienced  cattlemen  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, he  said. 


"The  dentists  and  doctors  and  lawyers 
will  be  spending  more  time  in  their  offices," 
he  said.  "Where  these  people  wUl  fall  by 
the  wayside,  the  business  will  come  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  professional  cattle- 
men." 

A  further  depressing  effect  on  the  live- 
stock market  has  come  with  the  rise  in  im- 
ports of  meat  from  such  big  producers  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Total  imports 
amounted  to  11  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion in  1963,  s^id  Mr.  Llljenqulst. 

However,  the  pressure  of  demands  from 
cattlemen  has  brought  about  negotiation  of 
agreements  that  will  hold  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  the  1962-63  av- 
erage, Mr.  LUjenquist  said. 

Meantime,  he  pointed  out,  the  American 
per  capita  consxmiptlon  continues  to  rise. 
He  said  that  in  1940  this  figure  was  55  pounds 
of  beef,  and  now  it  is  97  pounds. 


Do  Not  Coant  Barry  Ont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  IllinoLs  Republicans 
are  still  in  Senator  Barbt  Ooldwater's 
corner  and  expect  the  man  from  Arizona 
to  come  out  fighting  in  the  second  round. 

The  reason  for  this  can  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  reading  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents  and  an  editorial  by  John 
Chamberlain.  John  F.  Schmidt,  of 
Peoria,  HI.,  coauthor  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralist, and  an  outstanding  attorney,  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  a  personal 
friend.  This  letter  endorses  the  Ciold- 
WATER  philosophy*  of  working  for  closer 
accord  with  our  friends.  Mr.  Schmidt 
feels  in  this  way.  democracy  will  triumph 
without  war. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  Is  by  the  conservative  columnist 
and  author  John  Chamberlain.  The 
article  appeared  in  many  papers 
throughout  the  country  and  was  pub- 
lished under  the  following  headline  in 
the  February  10.  1964,  issue  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  letter  and  the  editorial  at  this  point: 
Wht  Conservatives  Should  Back  Atlantic 
Union  . 

novembes  11, 1030. 

Dear  Walt:  This  letter  is  prompted  by 
your  oft-repeated  objection  to  Atlantic  Un- 
ion, based  on  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
European  countries  are  so  strongly  Socialist 
that  you  would  not  want  to  be  united  with 
them.  This  objection  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  In  me,  too.  As  you  know,  I  am  a 
OoLDWATEX  Republican  and  so  am  appalled 
and  dismayed  at  the  amount  of  socialism 
present  today  in  our  free  societies,  and  the 
speed  with  which  all  of  us  are  moving  towajrd 
more  collectivism  rather  than  less. 

Arguments  that  one  person  finds  persua- 
sive will  not  necessarUy  convince  another, 
of  course.  Nevertheless,  because  your  basic 
philosophy  and  principles  are  a  lot  like  mine, 
I  shall  attack  the  problem  by  explaining  why 
Atlantic  Union  appeals  to  me— not  in  spite 
of  my  conservatism,  but  because  of  it. 

First,  my  above  reference  to  free  societies: 
Included  are  Europe's  Socialist  nations,  not 
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because  they  have  free  market  economies, 
but  because  they  have  a  political  framework 
which  permits  of  change  via  the  ballot  box. 
This  last  is  the  critical  characterlstlo,  be- 
cause there  is  hope  as  long  as  the  potential 
for  change  exists.  You  and  I  know  that 
communlBTn  deprives  its  opposition  of  aU 
political  rights,  so  that  once  communism 
acquires  control,  the  prospect  of  peaceful 
change  is  reduced  to  substantially  nothing. 
Occasionally,  we  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
persuasion  hear  an  objection  that  Socialist 
nations  cannot  federate  with  free-market 
nations.  I  understand  that  your  objection 
is  not  that  they  cannot,  but  that  they 
should  not.  It  is.  of  course,  obvious  that 
they  can.  because  Canada  has  the  proof  of 
this.  National  Review  for  September  24. 
1963.  sets  forth  this  commentary: 

"Two  adjoining  Canadian  prairie  Prov- 
inces. Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  are  in  in- 
structive contrast.  Alberta  has  the  fastest 
economic  growth  rate  in  the  nation.  Sas- 
katchewan one  of  the  slowest.  Alberta  is 
debt  free,  Saskatchewan  is  heavily  in  debt. 
Alberta  is  bringing  in  a  medical  care  plan 
based  on  volimtary  participation  that  has 
complete  support  from  the  doctors,  insurance 
companies,  and  the  public  at  large.  Sas- 
katchewan last  year  introduced  compulsory 
medicare — provoking  a  doctors'  strike,  driv- 
ing scores  of  badly  needed  doctors  out  of 
the  Province  permanently — ^whlch  was  set- 
tled only  through  a  compromise  that  left 
an  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  suspicion.  Al- 
berta has  the  most  conservative  government 
in  Canada;  Saskatchewan  is  ruled  by  the 
only  outright  Socialist  regime  in  the 
country." 

Proving  What?  First,  these  two  widely 
divergent  economies  live  side-by-side  on  a 
peacefiU  basis,  neither  being  a  military 
threat  to  the  other  because  they  are  mwn- 
bera  of  the  same  federal  government.  Sec- 
ond, they  provide  the  best  possible  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  a  free  economy. 
Granted,  this  proof  is  not  automatic,  be- 
cause truth  requires  that  its  proponents 
speak  out  in  Its  behalf.  But  the  situation  in 
Caoiada  effectively  eliminates  the  argument 
that  the  prosperous  economy  had  an  unfair 
advantage  in  the  form  of  a  stabler  currency, 
or  better  protection  against  foreign  invasion. 
or  better  accees  to  wcM-Id  markets  and  re- 
sources— and  many  other  points  that  apolo- 
gists for  socialism  bring  up.  Because  so 
many  of  the  oonditions  affecting  the  econ- 
oonles  of  Alberta  and  Sa^atchewan  are  ex- 
actly identical  for  both.  It  becomes  much 
easier  to  demonstrate  that  freedCHn  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  their  prosperity. 

Now.  Just  as  the  geometry  teacher  can 
prove  that  a  sitralght  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  but  cannot 
make  everybody  believe  it,  so  the  Alberta- 
Saskatchewan  case  does  not  automatically 
convince  everybody  that  a  free  economy  pro- 
duces greater  prosperity  than  a  regulated 
one.  However,  it  certainly  makes  it  much 
easier  to  convince  many  people  than  would 
be  the  oase  if  those  two  pvrovinces  were  en- 
tirely unrelated  and  separate  political  en- 
tities. If  we  who  advocate  freedom  take 
proper  advantage  of  this  situation,  we  can 
conceivably  make  a  few  more  friends  for 
economic  freedom. 

Applying  the  Canadian  example  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Community,  surely  we  fa^n 
federate  economies  that  vary  widely  in  their 
basic  attitudes  toward  government  regula- 
tion.   We  can,  but  should  we? 

We  should  because  we  would  thus  have 
an  excellent  labortaory  for  experimenting 
in  social  legislation.  I  pw-sonally  am  certain 
that  the  freer  economies  would  prove  their 
superiority  so  convincingly  that  the  people 
in  the  more  strictly  regulated  economies 
would  be  forced  to  relax  government  regula- 
tion more  and  more,  step-by-step.  Certainly 
it  would  be  easier  to  convince  the  voters  of 
the  advantages  of  freedom,  and  and  voters 
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could  then  tiect  more  free-enteriH-isers  to 
office,  who  would  then  vote  more  and  more 
government  reartrlctions  out  of  existence. 

OPBT  THS  WAT  FSOIC  80CIAUS1C 

Another  reason  for  iiniting  ^xb.  even  the 
soclallstlo  but  poUtlcaUy  free  nations  is  to 
keep  open  the  avenue  of  return  to  a  free 
econcHny.  Our  Atlantic  union  would  enjoy 
a  ftee  press,  and  so  It  would  be  far  more 
dUBcult  for  the  government-control  advo- 
cates to  deprive  their  people  of  the  truth. 
Since  the  tniUi  is  invariably  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  it  is  Important  to  me  that  we  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open. 

When  we  shrink  from  federating  with  more 
socllallstic  nations  because  we  dislike  social- 
ism, we  tend  to  forget  that  there  are  many 
free-enterprisers  in  the  socialist  nations.  A 
imion  of  the  free  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  freedom  in  socialist  nations  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  would  give  outspoken  free- 
dom advocates  the  same  ammunition  we  now 
have  in  Canada,  discussed  above.  Union 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press  would 
promote  a  free  interchange  of  information, 
which  is  bound  to  strengthen  freedom  if  we 
avaU  ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 

On  the  subject  of  conservatism  In  EMrope, 
see  WiUiam  P.  Buckley's  piece  in  National 
Review  for  November  6.  (I  well  appreciate 
that  Buckley's  extreme  nationalism  could  not 
accept  an  Atlantic  union,  but  Mr.  Buckley 
provides  me,  in  virtually  every  Issue  of  Na- 
tional Review,  with  many  potent  arguments 
for  Atlantic  union — whether  he  likes  the  fact 
or  not.)  Buckley  Is  fearful,  as  am  I,  of 
Italy's  going  Communist  from  within.  If 
that  hai^jens  outside  an  Atlantic  union,  we 
wUl  suffer  a  terrible  and  perhaps  irreversible 
loss.  If  it  were  to  happen  within  an  At- 
lantic Union,  there  would  remain  a  chance 
to  reverse  the  proce<9s. 

Another  potent  reason  for  an  Atlantic 
union  is  the  stimulus  It  would  give  to  free- 
dom by  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  present 
problems  that  drive  us  to  ever-increasing 
government  regulation.  Unemployment  is 
usuaUy  considered  a  strictly  internal  prob- 
lem— and  I  would  continue  to  look  at  it  that 
way  in  most  respects.  However,  a  basic  cause 
of  unemployment  is  the  Interference  with 
trade  achieved  by  national  laws. 

SOLVE  UNEMPLOTMENT,  EASE  TAXIS 

The  Common  Market  has  shown  that  the 
lifting  of  national  trade  barriers  can  stimu- 
late trade.  I  feel  sure  that  the  free  trade 
area  of  an  Atlantic  Union  woiild  go  a  very 
long  way  toward  solving  unemployment 
throughout  such  a  union.  This  would  great- 
ly ease  our  tax  burden,  as  Is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  half  of  our  Illinois  taxes  pay 
for  unemployment  relief  without  curing  the 
problem.  If  we  could  put  most  of  those  peo- 
ple to  work,  we  would  Increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  population  as  a  whole  and 
simultaneously  rid  ourselves  of  a  lot  of  bu- 
reaucratic machinery,  In  addition  to  cutting 
taxes. 

Clarence  Streit  pointed  out  years  ago  that, 
in  oiir  present  Interdependent  economies, 
nationalism     and     socialism     go     together  .> 

This  is  true  because  extreme  nationalism 
creates  problems  that  would  be  largely  solved 
through  union  (common  defense,  trade,  cur- 
rency). Then  we  attempt  to  solve  those 
problems  with  man  and  mcwe  government 
controls.  Actually,  people  like  us,  who  favor 
a  free  economy,  should  decide  whether  we 
want  freedom  or  unlimited  nationalism;  we 
cannot  have  both.  ' 

One  argument  I  hear  often  Is  that  Federal 
union  with  the  poorer,  socialist  nations  will 
drag  us  down  to  their  level  economically. 
We  know,  however,  from  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  Canada  that  this  Is  simply  not 


»  See  "Nationalism  Means  Nationalization," 
May  1960  Preedom  &  Union;  reprint  avail- 
able from  our  office. 


true.  Furthermcx^,  within  an  Atlantic  fed- 
eral union,  nationalism  can  be  a  powerfiU 
factor  for  freedom.  Once  we  have  the  poli- 
tical framework  for  solving  our  strictly  com- 
mon problems  (citizenship,  trade,  currency, 
d^Mise,  and  communications),  we  can  de- 
pend on  strong  nationalist  sentiment  to  pre- 
vent overcentralizatlon  of  power  In  the  At- 
lantic union  government. 

Some  critics  like  to  point  to  the  oentrall- 
zatlon  of  power  in  our  United  States  of 
America,  since  1932  and  say  that  the  same 
thing  will  happen  in  the  proposed  Atlantic 
union.  There  are  several  answers  ta  that 
objection.  Our  own  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  the  first  actual  federal  union,  and 
we  have  learned  much  about  federatloai 
since  1789.  An  Atlantic  union  constitution 
would  probably  be  mcxe  specific  in  defining 
the  delegated  powers  than  was  done  in  our 
Constitution  In  1787.  Also,  one  reason  for 
the  Increase  In  power  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  the  fact  that,  for  a  long  time  now, 
we  have  been  trying  to  solve  international 
problems  on  a  nationalistic  basis,  and  the 
Job  cannot  be  done  that  way. 

As  a  former  Isolationist.  I  confess  to  hav- 
ing been  impressed  greatly  by  Christian 
ethics.  I  hear  fellow  Christians  argue  for 
nationalism  from  a  Christian  base,  and  to 
me  this  is  false  Christianity.  Jesus' rejected 
nationalism,  and  that  fact  is  so  clear  and 
obvious  that  I  find  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  defend  unlimited  nationalism  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  doctrine.  To  me.  the  matter 
has  to  be  resolved  on  a  moral  basis  first. 
Just  as  I  am  not  a  nationalist  purely  for 
the  sake  of  nationalism,  I  am  also  not  an 
internationalist  for  the  sake  of  interna- 
tionalism. 

Prom  my  viewpoint,  adherence  to  Chrts- 
tlan  precepts  makes  tor  the  mnTinMirTi  of 
hiunan  freedom,  so  I  would  solve  the  na- 
tionalism versus  Internationalism  question 
on  the  basis  of  "Which  way  makes  fcM-  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom?"  I  feel  guUty 
myself  about  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
others  and  criticizing  them  (and  I  have  done 
this),  because  I  hear  Isaiah  thundering  at 
me,  "A  people  •  •  •  which  say.  stand  by 
thyself,  come  not  near  to  nA  fco-  I  am 
holier  than  thou.  These  are  a  smoke  in  my 
nose." 

Fifty  years  ago.  isolationism  could  be 
practiced  without  endangering  the  freedom 
of  the  entire  world,  whether  It  made  eco- 
nomic sense  or  not.  But  today,  the  worst 
tyranny  in  history  stands  ready  to  conquer 
the  world.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the. 
luxury  of  keeping  the  free  peoples  divided. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  Schmidt. 
Peorza.  III. 

GOLnWATEB  AND   StEETT  AeEN't  PaR  APART 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Continuing  my  home  work  I've  caught  up 
with  the  complete  text  of  Barrt  Golowates's 
long  piece  of  foreign  pwllcy  In  Life  magazine. 
And,  as  I  had  suspected,  what  Goldwateb 
says  about  foreign  policy  is  not  what  his 
detractors,  both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
say  he  says  about  It. 

The  suspicion,  indeed,  has  been  noised 
abroad  that  Barrt  Goldwater  Is  a  dangerous 
character  who  would  push  vis  to  the  brink  of 
war  in  no  time.  "The  housewives  wont 
vote  for  him,"  so  a  housewife  said  to  me  the 
other  day.  But  if  the  housewives  will  read 
what  Goldwater  actually  says,  they  wUl  dis- 
cover a  marked  correspondence  between  his 
Ideas  and  those  of  Clarence  Strelt,  the  peace- 
ful soul  who  wants  to  save  the  world  by  fed- 
erating the  Atlantic  democracies  Into  such  a 
strong  community  that  the  Communists 
would  never  dare  attack  It. 

Clarence  Strelfs  view,  which  he  sets  forth 
In  the  January  issue  of  his  magazine,  Pree- 
dom &  Union,  Is  that  John  P.  Kennedy  began 
his  term  of  office  wisely,  with  an  approach 
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intered  the  Federal  serv- 
as  an  employee  of  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1950  and  served 
since  that  time  in  administration  of 
farm  price  support  programs. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  was 
Administrative  Chief  of  Farm  Price 
Support  Regulations.  His  duties  were  to 
develop  price  support  regulations  and 
handbooks  for  lice,  other  grains,  and 
cotton.  These  duties  he  performed  ef- 
ficiently and  well. 

He  was  well  known,  admired,  and 
liked  by  my  constitutents  in  the  Texas 
rice  industry,  and  I  considered  him  a 
personal  friend. 

We  will  miss  Gray  Barton.  We  extend 
condolences  to  his  dear  family  and  share 
with  them  their  grief. 


Ambassador  White 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   HXW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the 
annoimcement  that  the  President  will 
appoint  Mrs.  Katharine  Ellkus  White  an 
Ambassador  in  the  near  future,  because 
I  cannot  think  of  anyone  in  either  party. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  who  is  more 
worthy  of  this  responsible  assignment. 
Mrs.  White  happens  to  be  a  Democrat 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  although  she 
opposed  me  a  few  years  ago  in  my  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  Congress.  She  is 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple and  she  has  a  record  of  public  service 
which  few  can  emulate. 

Mrs.  White's  father,  Abram  I.  Elkus, 
was  a  constructive  public  servant  and 
was  appointed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Mrs.  White  has  in- 
herited the  zeal  and  ability  of  her  famous 
father  in  the  service  of  our  coimtry.  I 
have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  she  will 
perform  her  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity 
and  will  be  an  outstanding  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  wherever  she 
may  be  assigned. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that 
I  append  to  these  remarks  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Red  Bank  Register  un- 
der date  of  March  11,  entitled  "Ambas- 
sador White."  This  editorial  will  express 
the  views  of  the  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity where  she  lives: 

Ambassadok  White 

The  culmination  ot  an  outstanding  career 
came  to  Red  Banlc's  Mrs.  Katharine  Ellcus 
White  last  week  when  President  Johnson 
announced  that  he  has  appointed  her  to  an 
amiiassadorshlp. 

Mrs.  White,  a  Democratic  Party  leader  and 
chairman  of  th».Jfew  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority, was  included  among  10  wom^n  se- 
lected by  the-  President  for  hlgh-ranltlng 
poets. 

Thus,  once  again  Mrs.  White  has  brought 
great  honor  not  only  to  herself  but  to  her 
hometown,  county,  and  State  as  well.  The 
President,  looking  into  Mrs.  White's  past 
accomplishments,  must  have  concluded  that 


she    was    Indeed   qualified   to  represent    the 
United  Slates  to  an  a*  yet  unnamed  country. 

For  Mrs.  White,  a  former  Red  Bank  mayor, 
the  honor  no  doubt  meant  much  for  two 
reasons — the  first  that  she  ^vas  following  In 
the  footsteps  of  her  late  father.  Abram  I 
Elkus,  Ambassador  to  Turkey  during  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  administration,  and  the 
second  that  women  were  being,  selected  for 
Important  poets  by  the  administration. 

Mrs.  White  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
new  assignment.  We  look  for  her  to  meet 
the  many  responsibilities  of  her  new  office. 


Statement  of  Joseph  J.  Lombardo, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Veterans  of 
Foreij^  Wart  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  oa  March 
10  I  was  privileged  to  present  to  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  FV)r- 
eign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Lcmibardo  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  my  own  county  of  Kings.  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  him  in  the  Con- 
gress since  he  resides  in  my  district  with 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

I  am  honored  that  this  great  national 
organization  has  chosen  as  its  leader  a 
man  who  had  a  distinguished  combat 
record  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  World 
War  n.  As  a  former  infantryman  I 
know  the  commitment  of  loyalty  and 
courage  which  he  made  in  the  perilous 
combat  zone  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lombardo  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  has  been  admitted  to  practice  lie- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  our  community  he  is  regarded  as  a 
leader,  a  man  of  great  devotion  to  his 
church,  and  a  fine  American  who  has 
never  forgotten  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
veterans  who  manned  the  battle  stations 
which  saved  our  freedom. 

His  term  as  National  Commander  was 
preceded  by  a  record  of  illustrious  ser-v- 
ice  in  county  and  State  oflQces  and  a  par- 
ticularly effective  contribution  which  he 
made  as  National  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  attended  the  colorful  dinner  ten- 
dered on  the  night  of  March  10  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  tenor  and  sincerity  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lombardo  to 
that  audience. 

Our  district,  our  State,  and  our  Na- 
tion, are  truly  proud  that  this  outstand- 
ing veterans'  organization  is  so  ably  led 
by  such  a  man  as  Joe  Lombardo.  The 
statement  he  made  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  articu- 
lates most  clearly  the  credentials  which 
he  has  for  the  high  position  he  holds  and 
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I  am  pleased  to  submit  it  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  of  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  Com- 
mander IN  CRor,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wam  or  THE  UwrrED  States,  Before  the 
Hoon  OoKiorTBc  ow  VStoans'  Aftabs 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, first,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your 
outstanding  committee  for  granUng  the  Vet- 
erans of  POTeign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
the  privilege  of  this  special  hearing  and  per- 
mitting me  to  present  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  our  current  legislative  program. 
We  knoy  that  all  of  you  are  extremely  busy 
and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  pres- 
ence here  this  morning  signifies  your  interest 
in  veterans'  affairs  and  your  interest  in  the 
viewpoint  and  objectives  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  may  have  observed,  I  am  accom- 
panied this  morning  by  53  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy winners  from  the  60  States,  District  of 
Columbia,  Japan,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
Voice  of  Democracy  program  Is  a  broadcast 
script  writing  contest  for  all  high  school 
students.  We  believe  this  particular  pro- 
gram is  an  outstanding  example  of  further- 
ing the  great  piuiKJse  of  the  VPW  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  instituUons  of  American 
frtedom,  upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded  and  lias  been  preserved.  Tonight, 
at  our  annual  dinner,  the  national  Voice  of 
Democracy  winner  will  receive  a  $8,000 
scholarship  award;  second  place  winner  wUl 
receive  a  $3,600  scholarship  award;  third 
place  winner  will  receive  a  $2,500  scholarship 
award;  and  the  fourth  place  winner  will  re- 
ceive a  $1,500  scholarship  award. 

I  am  also  accompanied  to  this  hearing  by 
a  large  group  of  my  comrades.  These  men 
represent  the  leadership  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  are  elected  national  officers  and  elected 
leaders  of  our  State  organization— men  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Among  our  na- 
tional officers  are  those  who  are  moving  to- 
ward the  top  and  those  who  have  served  at 
the  top  and  who  continue  to  serve  in  active 
advisory  capacities.  In  addiUon,  we  have 
many  comrades — prominent  and  successful 
in  their  communities — who  are  giving  gen- 
eroiisly  of  their  time  and  eBort  as  members 
of  important  national  committees.  All  are 
assembled  in  Washington  for  oxu-  annual 
conference  of  national  officers  and  depart- 
ment commanders.  I  am  sure  I  speak  few 
them  in  extending  their  personal  thanks  for 
the  privilege  of  this  special  hearing.  I  hope 
that  sometime  today  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  meet  them.  I  know  they  are  anx- 
ious to  meet  and  know  you  better.  I  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  that  theh-  leadership 
has  produced  the  largest  membership,  for 
this  time  of  year,  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  members  of 
this  committee  and  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  you  who  are  busy  with  other  problems, 
may  I  take  a  minute  or  two  to  explain  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign  Wars   of   the   United    States.     It  was 
foimded  in  1890  by  a  small  group  of  returned 
oversea   veterans   of   the   Spanish-American 
War  who  believed  there  was  a  need  for  an 
organization  of  men  who  had  served  their 
country  overseas  during  time  of  war.    Since 
that  humble  beginning  the  VPW  has  grown 
to  an  organization  of  approximately  1,300,- 
000  members  in  some  10,000  posts  located  in 
every  State  in  the   Union,   the  Territories, 
and  some  foreign  coimtries.    Our  member- 
ship, as  indicated.  Is  restricted  to  men  who 
have  served  in  the  US.  Armed  Forces  on  for- 
eign soil  or  in  hostUe  waters  during  some 
war.   campaign,  or  expedition  for  which  a 
campaign  badge  or  medal  has  been  author- 
ized.    In  addition,  we  have  an  outstcmding 
ladles   auxiliary   with   400,000   members. 

We  are  proud  of  the  quality,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,   of  our   membership  and   find   It 
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difficult  to  resist  pointing  out  that  many  of 
our  members  have  achieved  outstanding  dis- 
tinction in  many  fields,  including  pubUc 
affairs.  We  are  proud  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  Members 
of  Congress,  holds  membership  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  have  fiuTiished  outstanding  lead- 
ership to  our  organization  at  the  post,  dis- 
trict. State,  «nd  national  levels. 

The  common  purpose  of  our  organization 
is  to  "Honor  the  dead  by  helping  the  living." 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States — over  the 
years — has  initiated  many  activities  and 
programs.  High  on  this  list  is  ovir  national 
home  for  widows  and  orphans,  located  at 
Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  This  home,  founded 
in  1926,  is  a  model  in  the  care  of  young 
people. 

Another  program  of  great  value  to  vet- 
erans is  our  national  rehabilitation  service, 
which  has  provided  counseling  and  claims 
service  to  millions  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Our  rehabilitation  service  is, 
and  has  been,  available  to  all  veterans  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  members  or 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Ranking  high  In  the  activities  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  is  our  community  ac- 
tivities program,  with  which  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  many  members  of  this  committee, 
are  familiar.  Last  year,  (4>proximately  10,000 
posts  and  auziliariee  sponBOteii  and  under- 
took more  than  600,000  community  activity 
projects  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
believe  this  program  helps  to  build  a  strong- 
er and  better  America  and  breathes  life  Into 
our  motto  "to  honor  the  dead  by  helping  the 
living." 

Imn^iediately  following  our  national  con- 
vention, our  national  legislative  committee 
met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  reso- 
lutions adc^ted  by  the  convention  and  to 
outline  the  highlights  of  those  resolutions  in 
a  concise  and  comprehensive  program.  I 
chose  as  my  legislative  chairman  an  out- 
standing VFW  member,  three  times  oom- 
mander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  Statee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Congress  for  22  years.  Of  course,  I  am 
referring  to  our  good  friend,  James  E  Van 
Zandt. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  the 
highlights  of  the  evaluations  of  this  commit- 
tee. The  highlights  are  the  result  of  serious 
study,  free  discussion,  and  open  debate  in- 
volving approximately  300  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  last  national  convention,  held  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  It  was  the  Judgment  of  these 
o(»nmlttee  members  from  all  sections  at  the 
United  SUtes  that  the  highlights  covered  in 
their  program  are  worthy  and  deserving  oS 
top  priority  during  the  c\irrent  fiscal  year. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  other 
items  In  our  overall  pn-ogram  are  to  be  ne- 
glected, but  that  special  consideration  should 
be  given  the  key  obJecUves. 

Our  No.  1  key  legislative  objective  for  this 
year    is    the    establishment   of   a   standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.    I  fully  realize  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  determination  of  the  Senate  and  I 
only  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  our  long- 
standing  admiration    and    respect   for   the 
House  Veterans'  CtMnmittee  which  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  any  doubt  the  great  need 
for  an  equivalent  ccMnmlttee  in  the  Senate. 
Our   second   key   objective    is    additional 
nursing  home  beds  for  long-term   care   of 
chronically    111    veterans.    I    cannot    heap 
enough  praise  on  your  q>eclal  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Robert  E.  "Fats"  Everett,  which 
worked  so  long  and  diligently  probing  into 
and  establishing  the  need  for  these  addi- 
tional beds.    We.  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  are  fully  aware 
of  what  prompted  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  authorize  2,000  nursing  home  beds 
the  evening  before  your  full  committee  was 
to  meet  and  repcHt  H.R.  8009.    The  VA  hos- 


pital system  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
in  the  structure  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
rights.  We  realize  it  is  a  constantly  chang- 
ing program.  The  aging  citizen  is  a  national 
concern  and  we  are  extremely  pleased  that 
this  committee  and  the  House  have  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  view  that  the  aging  veteran  Is  a  spe- 
cial national  concern  as  expressed  In  jour 
approval  of  the  nursing  home  care  blU,  HJi. 
8009.  I  assure  your  committee  and  the 
Hoxise  that  I  am  vigorously  urging  every 
member  of  the  VFW  to  do  everything  within 
his  own  limits  to  persuade  his  UjS.  Senatcx-s 
to  approve  HJI.  8009  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Our   third   key  objective   deals  with   the 
pension  program,  often  referred  to  as  the 
hottest  veterans'  program   betare  the  Con- 
gress.    I  am  proud  of  the  magnificent  record 
of    the    Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of    the 
United  States  for  taking  the  lead  In  seeking 
liberalized  pension  legislation,  especially  for 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.    0\ir   World 
War  I  bill  Ib  H.R.  33,  Introduced  by  past 
Commander  In  Chief  Dick  RotTDEBUSH.  now 
representing  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana, 
and  Is  distinguishable  by  its  provision  for 
an  additional  10  percent  for  those  who  served 
overseas  or  in  hostUe  waters  during  wartime. 
A  new  phenomenon  in  recent  years  is  the 
vanguard  of  World  War  U  veterans  who  have 
already  reached  age  60.    In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  other  younger  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
struck  down  by  accident  and  rfi— im^  and  ar« 
on    the    pension     rolls     permanently    and 
totally  disabled  for  the  rest  of  their  Uves. 
Cognizant  of   these  facts,   the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  is  the 
sponsor   of   H.R.   9665,    a   bill   which   would 
liberalize     the     existing     pension     program 
covered  by  Pubhc  Law  86-211.  both  for  Uvlng 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  dependents. 
We  realize  the  demands  upon  our  Govern- 
ment are  almost  limitless  and  we  know  there 
are  rarely  simple  solutions  or  pat  answers 
to  the  many  cc»nprehensive  problems  which 
come     before    the    Congress.    We.    in    the 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    United 
States,      however,      earnestly     solicit      your 
favorable    consideration    to    liberalize    the 
existing   Income    limitations   and    Increased 
pension    payments    for    those    unfortunate 
veterans  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  our 
economic  and  social  scale.     We  know  that 
with  more  than  a  million  World  War  I  vet- 
erans on  the  p>en8ion  rolls  that  improvement 
of  the  existing  program  will  help  these  vet- 
erans who  served  dming  World  War  I  more 
than    other    group.    We    are     hoping    for 
favorable  consideration  of  HJI.  9665  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Our  fourth  major  objective  deals  with  vet- 
erans' preference  and  calls  for  vigorous  op- 
position to  attempts  to  weaken  and  eliminate 
veterans'  preference  In  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice. I  am  aware  that  legislation  dealing  with 
this  program  Is  not  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee but  rather  comes  tmder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. May  I  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to 
advise  the  Congress  of  the  increasing  alarm 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  respect 
to  the  rising  nvunber  of  cases  that  have  come 
to  our  attention  which  would  weaken  or 
eliminate  veterans'  preference  In  the  Federal 
civil  service.  Since  most  State  veterans'  pref- 
erence laws  are  modeled  along  Federal  lines, 
it  is  feared  by  many  that  any  weakening  of 
the  Federal  civil  service  wlU  mean  the  event- 
ual repeal  of  veterans'  preference  for  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  employed  in 
State,  county,  and  local  government  agencies 
Your  support  of  this  objective  to  resist  any 
effort  to  weaken  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
is  strongly  requested. 

I  will  not  discuss  in  detaU  other  legisla- 
tive objectives  of  our  organization,  but  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  bring  some  of  the  points  to 
your  attention  for  favorable  consideration 
They  Include  the  following. 
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It  clear  for  all  time  that  the-e  misguided 
Individuals  do  not  speak  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Those  of  us  who  are  close  to 
the  scene  know  there  are  more  glamorous  as- 
signments than  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware 
of  the  UJ3.  Is  extremely  grateful  for  the  ef- 
forts of  this  committee  and  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  all  who  have  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  most  generous  vet- 
erans' program  In  the  world.  It  has  taken  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  we  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  appreciate  It. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  you 
and  your  committee  members  to  know  that 
we  strongly  oppose  the  recommendation  of 
the  president  of  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  this  committee  be  abolished. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  you 
and  your  conunlttee  members  that  our  an- 
nual dinner  honoring  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  wUl 
be  held  tonight  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
More  than  400  Membera  of  the  Con^e^-s 
have  accepted  an  Invitation  to  attend  this 
outstanding  event.  The  reception  will  begin 
at  8  p.m.  The  dinner  will  start  promptly  at 
7  pjn.  As  you  know,  our  first  VFW  Congres- 
sional Award  will  be  presented  to  the  dean 
of  the  UJS.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Cahl  Hay- 
DEK,  of  Arizona,  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  Nation. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  having  you 
with  us. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  kindness  to  me 
here  this  morning. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  in 
or  out  of  Government  Is  more  familiar 
with  the  lavish  foreign  aid  program  than 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Otto  E.  Passmak]. 
He  has  written  an  extremely  important 
article  entitled  "The  Foreign  Aid  Mess," 
which  appears  In  the  February  1964. 
issue  of  the  New  Guard,  the  magazine 
of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
A     MiscunjED,     Disappointing     Experiment: 

THI  FosiiGN  Aid  Mess 

(By   Otto   E.   Passman,   U.S.    Representative 

from  Louisiana) 

Porelgn-ald  dollar  dlirfomacy,  which  is  now 
costing  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  about 
•10  billion  a  year  (Including  Interest  charges 
on  the  money  borrowed  to  give  away),  un- 
questionably is,  and  long  has  been,  the  most 
misguided,  disappointing,  and  expensive  ex- 
periment in  foreign  relations  ever  undertaken 
by  this  or  any  other  Nation. 

The  foreign-aid  program  is  being  handled, 
overall,  through  37  different  departments  and 
agencies  of  our  Government;  and  It  is  of  such 
magnitude  and  complexity  that  not  only  is 
it  imcontrolled  and,  in  its  present  form  and 
scope,  uncontrollable,  but  It  is  literally  be- 
yond the  realm  of  human  understanding. 

Billions  at  dollars  are  being  dispensed  each 
year  to  practically  every  country  of  the  world; 
this  year,  for  example,  of  the  other  112  coun- 
tries. America  is  granting  assistance  to  100 
governments.  And.  In  this  process,  through 
the  so-oalled  mutual  secitrity  program 
alone  2,157  different  projects  (not  counting 
the  vast  nimiber  of  subprojects)   are  being 


financed — any.  If  not  most,  of  them  having 
but  little,  if  any,  practical  Justification,  an 
observation  which  Is  even  more  true  insofar 
as  the  matter  of  serving  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 

LOST  OOAia 

It  is  an  Irrefutable  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  either  lost  sight  of  the  goals  it 
supposedly  pursues  with  foreign  aid  or  pur- 
sues contradictory  goals. 

Furthermore,  our  assistance  creates  envy 
and  resentment  by  Its  bestowal  and  disillu- 
sionment and  hatred  by  Its  refiisal,  and: 

U.S.  aid  often  encourages  the  development 
or  perpetuation  of  socialism  by  leaders  anxi- 
ous to  maintain  power  through  the  tighten- 
ing or  clamping  of  government  controls  on 
practically  all  facets  of  life  In  their  countries. 

U.S.  aid  frequently  never  gets  any  further 
than  the  ruling  class  In  a  coimtry. 

Often,  if  not  actually  usually,  the  United 
States  gets  no  recognition  for  the  good  our 
aid  is  said  to  accomi^lsh. 

Massive  aid  Is  given  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, other  unfriendly  countries  and  so- 
called  neutralist  countries. 

Military  aid — which.  Incredible  though  it 
is,  is  going  this  year  Into  68  different  coun- 
tries— does  -not  keep  nations  from  falling 
under  the  Communist  yoke. 

And,  of  pfirtlcular  aignlflcance,  foreign  aid 
is  a  major  factor  In  the  alarming  flight  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  and  In  our  Na- 
tion's dangerous  balanoe-of -payments  deficit. 

WXAKDOUJUt 

During  the  early  years  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  the  dollar  was  regarded  as  a  super- 
strong  cvirrency,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  a  deficit  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  In  every  year  beginning  with 
1950  (through  1963  with  the  sole  exception 
of  1967,  when  we  experienced  a  surplus  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  appraxlnaately  one-half 
billion  dollars). 

Since  1958  the  dollar  has  been  growing 
weaker,  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
this  deterioration  has  been  the  outflow  of 
gold  from  our  Nation.  On  December  31. 
1957,  the  gold  stocks  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  922.9  billion;  but.  since 
that  date,  ova  gold  stockpile  has  been  dimin- 
ishing steadily,  and  at  the  end  of  last  Sep- 
tember it  amounted  to  $15.6  billion — a  drop 
of  around  $7J  billion  In  a  little  more  than 
514  years.  During  this  same  period  63  coun- 
tries— each  one  a  recipient  of  UJS.  foreign 
aid — purchased  from  the  Treasury  about  $7 
billion  of  U.S.  gold. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons why  foreign  nations  have  been  able  to 
purchase  our  gold  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  "mutual  security"  phase 
of  foreign  aid  for  the  same  period  of  a  little 
more  than  5V4  years,  extended  some  $12  bil- 
lion in  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
these  same  52  countries.  This  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  United  States  in  turn  re- 
leased the  revenues  of  these  52  nations  to  be 
used  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  and  obviously 
one  of  the  ways  was  to  buy  some  17  billion 
of  gold  from  the  UJS.  Treasury. 

GONX    COLO 

The  result  is  that  today,  with  callable  for- 
eign claims  of  some  $23  billion  outstanding 
against  us,  our  flS-plus  billion  supply  of 
gold  Is  almost  920  billion  short  of  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  these  claims,  If  they  were 
made,  and  maintain  the  25-percent  gold 
backing  that  Is  required  for  o\ir  own  cur- 
rency and  deposits. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  dangerous  situation,  one 
which  we  cannot  continue  much  longer  to 
ignore.  Whether  our  creditors  can  maintain 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  while  we  insist  on 
being  so  reckless,  Is  certainly  seriously  ques- 
tionable. 

But,  so  img  as  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
continues  foreign  aid  as  the  major  phase  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
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program  be  Ughtened  up  and  brought  under 
at  least  a  semblance  of  control.  Toward  this 
end.  we  should  concentrate  whatever  as- 
sistance we  give  to  fe^r  countries  with 
well-planned  projects.  We  should  curtaU  the 
aid  program  substantially  In  some  countries 
and  dispense  with  It  altogether  In  other 
countries— and  this  is  espeolaUy  so  In  the 
African  area,  where  the  former  "mother 
countries."  »  metropoles,  which  are  general- 
ly tied  to  these  newly  formed  naUons  by 
common  langiiages,  trade  agreements,  and 
substantial  Investments,  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  financial  assUtance 
Is  required. 

The  time  for  us  to  act  is  now,  for  It  Is 
Indeed  later  than  many  of  our  citizens  seem 
to  think. 


The  Continuiiig  Need  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  one  thing  that  the  Congress  of  this 
Nation  must  become  fuUy  aware  of  and 
that  IB  the  fact  that  our  rural  economy 
is  sick  and  sinking  lower  and  lower.  The 
level  of  Income  In  our  rural  areas  is  only 
half  of  that  of  the  national  average  and 
unlesB  something  is  done  to  revive  our 
rural  economy  our  Nation  will  sufTer 
grave  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  with  these  remarks  an 
article  written  by  the  Honorable  Wright 
PATMAk.  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Texas  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
which  describes  very  effectively  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done  In  our  rural  areas. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Oontinuino  Need  for  Rural 

Rkdevxlopmknt 

(By  Wright  Patman,  U.S.  Congressman  from 

Texas) 

During  the  1980s,  1.600  of  the  Nation's 
3,100  coiutles  showed  a  decline  In  popula- 
Mon  as  did  most  communities  of  less  than 
2,600  persons. 

Displaced  farmers  and  rural  people  by  the 
millions  packed  up  and  headed  for  the  cities 
to  look  for  work. 

Today,  many  of  these  same  people,  111- 
equlpped  by  training  and  handicapped  by 
age,  are  forced  to  eke  out  a  living  at  poorly 
paid  unskUled  jobs.  And  many  of  them 
cannot  get  any  work  at  all. 

The  march  of  technology  has  created  »-hi« 
strange  paradox  In  o\u-  land.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  has  produced  a  standard  of  living 
for  many  which  was  undreamed  of  a  gener- 
ation ago;  while  on  the  other  hand,  It  has 
destroyed  the  economic  base  of  hvmdreds 
of  rural  areas.  Thus,  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  the  country  has  ever 
known,  there  is  widespread  depression  and 
unemployment. 

The  deterioration  of  rural  counties  began 
with  the  mechanisation  of  farming.  But,  It 
was  a  gradual  process  xintll  after  World 
War  II.    Now  It  has  reached  a  critical  point. 

Unless  we  reverse  this  trend,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  more 
than  600  counties — one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
total— which  win  be  UtUe  better  than  "poor 
farms."  And  It  will  cost  tsjq^ysrs  billions 
of   dollars    In    relief   payments    to   support 


the  destitute  inhabitants  of  these  econtMnl- 
cally  blighted  areas. 

It  is  obvious  that  agriculture  as  a  base 
for  suppartlng  the  economy  Is  woefully  In- 
sufficient In  all  but  a  relatively  few  of  the 
Nation's  ninU  counties,  in  1961.  per  capita 
farm  inoome  was  $1373,  of  which  6474  came 
from  nonfarm  sources.  In  comparison,  per 
capita  inoome  at  the  Nonfarm  population  for 
the  same  year  was  $2,346,  or  41.4  percent 
greater  than  the  average  net  Income  of  farm 
people. 

Some  prominent  economists  and  business 
leaders  believe  that  the  solution  to  the  rural 
problem  Is  to  move  unemployed  and  \mder- 
employed  farmers  and  rural  people  to  the 
cities.  This  attitude  demonstrates  a  tragic 
refusal  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  or  to  understand  the  serious  im- 
plications it  presents  not  only  to  the  future 
welfare  of  rural  communities,  but  to  our 
cities  as  well. 

Generally,  oiu-  cities  have  more  problems 
than  they  can  Iiandle  now,  including  vm- 
employment,  hoiulng,  and  schools.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  welcome  thousands  of 
displaced  ruralltles  to  aggravate  their  al- 
ready serious  problems. 

Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  rural  un- 
employed have  strong  ties  to  their  local  com- 
munultles,  and  understandably  refuse  to 
pull  up  stakes  to  join  the  trek  to  the  cities 
where  they  would  face  a  future  with  Uttle 
hope.  In  my  opinion,  it  makes  better  sense 
to  help  rural  people  develop  new  opportuni- 
ties at  home.  And  this  can  be  done  through 
the  cooperation  of  government  and  people. 
We  have  made  a  good  start  In  this  direction. 
The  results  since  eariy  In  1961  when  the 
administration  and  Congress  laimched  a 
nationwide  rural  redevelopment  effort  are 
impressive.  More  Important  than  Federal 
assistance,  however,  is  the  amount  of  funds 
and  effort  that  local  people  have  Invested  in 
rebuUdlng   their   communities. 

A  survey  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnutralton  of  the  activities  of  rural  elec- 
tric systems  In  rural  area  development  shows 
that  rural  electrics  helped  laimch  402  proj- 
ects between  July  1961  and  December  1962. 
These  pojects  Involved  more  than  a  quarter- 
bllUon  dollars  In  flnanclng,  of  which  man 
than  BO  percent  came  from  non-Oovemment 
sources.  These  projects  are  providing  30.000 
new  Jobs  plus  another  20.000  Indirect  jobs. 

The  funds  made  available  for  redevelop- 
ment by  the  Government  represent  "seed 
corn  money"  and.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  are  In  the  form  of  loans  which  must 
be  riepald  with  Interest. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  programs,  there 
are  mllllona  of  dollars  worth  of  new  fac- 
tories, new  homes,  new  water  systems,  new 
sewer  systems,  and  new  recreational  facili- 
ties giving  hope  and  a  better  life  to  rural 
areas.  Thousands  of  new  jobs  are  helping 
to  stem  outmlgratlon. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  programs  are 
often  greeted  with  cries  of  waste  and  sub- 
sidy by  a  claque  of  critics.  But.  of  course, 
this  Is  no  surprise  to  rural  electric  members 
who  have  heard  the  same  charges  hurled 
at  their  program  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  the  re- 
development programs  has  been  singled  out 
as  the  target  of  especially  vicious  attacks. 
These  critics  generaUy  support  subsidies  for 
big  business,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the 
ARA  program  (which  makes  loans  to  create 
new  Jobs  In  distressed  areas)  despite  the  fact 
that  ARA  loans  must  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  Interest. 

If  the  program  does  not  get  additional  sup- 
port  from  Congress  this  year.  It  wlU  be  ex- 
tremely handleai^>ed.  AppUcations  for  ARA 
assistance  frtnn  distressed  areas  far  exceed 
funds  authorised.  Unless  Congress  approves 
legislation  pending  before  It  to  provide  more 
funds  for  loans,  plans  for  developing  new 
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job-producing  enterprises   will   have   to   be 
abandoned  In  many  rural  areas. 

That  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes 
of  distressed  sections  of  our  Nation — and  to 
President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

How  this  Nation  can  neglect  area  rede- 
velopment In  America  while  at  the  same 
time  distributing  bUllons  of  dollars  to  be 
xised  for  similar  purposes  In  foreign  lands, 
Is  something  that  many  good  and  sincerely 
patriotic  Americans  cannot  understand. 

Experience  of  the  last  2^^  years  shows 
that  this  approach  can  produce  successful 
results,  and  Indicates  that  helping  local 
people  solve  their  own  problems  Is  the  most 
practical  and  economical  way  to  keep  much 
of  rural  America  from  becoming  a  ward  of 
the  state. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Nation's  rural  electric 
systems  are  providing  important  assistance 
in  rural  redevelopment.  They  recognize  that 
they  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  survival  of 
Txtral  America  since  they  serve  In  80  per- 
cent  of  the  Nation's  counties. 

Basically,  rural  redevelopment  is  much  like 
the  rxffal  electric  story— doing  a  Job  local 
people  are  unable  to  do  by  themselves. 

The  combination  of  local  Initiative  and 
Government  loans  brought  modern  electric 
living  to  rural  areas. 

This  same  combination  can  save  rural 
America  from  economic  collapse. 


Fate  of  VS.  Wool  Textile  Mills  Depends 
OB  State  DepartneBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or  MAXirx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  do- 
mestic wool  industry  has  more  and  more 
been  pushed  to  the  wall  by  Imports  of 
low-ooBt  wo<d  products. 

An  article  «>pearlng  in  the  Ptebruary 
29,  1964.  Issue  of  the  Oommercial  Bulle- 
tin makes  some  penetrating  observations 
with  respect  to  this  undolrable  «mdi- 
tion.  and  for  the  ben^t  of  my  colleagues 
I  introduce  this  Interesting  piece  to  the 
Congressional  Rxcord: 
Fate  or  VS.  Wool  Textile  Unxs  Depends 
ON  State  DEPAsnc^trr 

As  of  today.  February  29.  1964.  there  Is 
scarcely  a  wool  textile  mUl  In  the  United 
States  running  full  time,  and  many  wool  tex- 
tile workers  are  not  getting  a  full  week's 
pay. 

At  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and 
productivity  In  the  wool  Industry  of  the 
world,  our  domestic  wool  Industry,  far  tt-om 
enjoying  prosperous  times.  Is  fighting  for  Its 
very  existence. 

Hundreds  of  wocA  textile  mills  who  fur- 
nished emi^oyment.  paid  taxes,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  oops  with  the  deteriorating 
situation  caused  by  excessive  and  Increasing 
Imports  from  low-wage  countries,  aided  fur- 
ther by  Internal  subsidies  and  gimmicks. 

Dismayed  by  the  lack  of  promised  effective 
action  by  our  Govermnent,  and  <Usoouraged 
by  the  bleak  fut\u^,  mill  after  mill  dosed 
Its  doors,  and  tens  of  tboiHands  at  textile 
workers,  many  middle  aged  and  over,  were 
forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere — a 
tragic  nuD^ber  unsuccessfully. 

The  domsstic  textile  mills  wbkii  exist  to- 
day have  survived  a  period  oT  attrttkn  whloti. 
over  the  last  8  years,  has  reduced  by  Iialf 
the  VS.  wool  textile  plants,  machinery,  and 
workers. 
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Is  the  time  to  do  it.  If  the  administration 
continues  to  maintain  a  weak  and  vaclUatlng 
position  it  can  <Hily  end  in  fruatratloa  and 
further  deterioration  of  the  wool  industry, 
then  In  Justice  to  our  Industry  we  should 
know  this,  r  cannot  believe  that  President 
Johnson  will  allow  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue. Convinced  of  our  industry's  need  for 
prompt  and  effective  action,  I  believe  he  will 
demand  that  negotiators  be  appointed,  who 
with  strtKig  convictions  of  the  Justice  of  our 
position  win  negotiate  with  flrmneas  and 
fairness  to  bring  about  the  resiilt  so  long 
sought  and  needed  by  o\ir  industry. 
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GoYernor  Scrantoft,  of  Pennsylyaiiia,  Has 
ImfiressiTe  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXNNSTLVAJIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscoaD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing recent  article  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette: 

Who  Is  Bnj.  Scranton? 

The  above  question  appears  often  In  the 
articles  of  newspaper  columnists  and  other 
commentators  as  they  start  to  assess  the 
various  potential  candidates  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  presidential  nomination.  The 
implication  In  ^te  question  Is  that  Mr. 
Scranton 's  prospects  suffer  because  he  Is  not 
well  known  nationally. 

However  that  may  be,  BUI  Scranton  Is  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  now  entering  the 
second  year  of  a  4-year  term,  and  yesterday 
he  went  before  the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly to  give  an  accounting  of  his  first  year 
in  office,  to  discuss  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  to  outline  bis  objectives  for 
the  new  year. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  commendable  per- 
fCHnmance.  The  record  thus  far  is  good.  The 
State  enters  1964  with  a  budget  surplus  and 
although  It  Is  proposed  to  spend  $59  mil- 
lion more  in  fiscal  1964-66  than  In  the  cur- 
rent 3rear,  this  can  be  done  without  addi- 
tional taxation.  It  can  be  done  as  the  re- 
sult of  administrative  austerity,  the  budget 
surplus,  and  improving  economic  conditions. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  his  first  year  the  Gov- 
ernor had  the  fcMreslght  to  obtain  new  taxing 
authority  to  carry  him  through  at  least  3 
years  without  the  necessity  of  asking  for 
additional  levies.  The  sales  tax,  boosted 
from  4  to  5  percent  last  year,  is  providing 
enough  revenue  to  finance  all  but  $78  mil- 
lion of  the  State's  costs  of  public  education, 
which  will  take  almost  51  percent  of  the 
general  fund  budget  In  fiscal  1964-65. 

While  the  Scranton  administration  pro- 
poses to  spend  a  record  $1,168  million  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  Governor's  report  Indi- 
cates that  the  funds  are  well  administered 
and  that  the  State  Is  making  a  real  eSort  to 
hold  costs  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

But  the  Governor's  message  is  notable  for 
more  than  Its  fiscal  accounting.  It  also  re- 
ports on  last  year's  Industrial  progress,  an 
improving  economy  (refiectlng  a  national 
upturn  if  nothing  more),  expanding  human 
services,  and  more  progress  in  education 
than  we  can  recall  In  any  single  year  In 
Pennsylvania's  history. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  for  that  progress 
had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Scranton  took  office. 
Nevertheless,  he  got  the  program  through 
the  legislature  and  raised  tbe  additional 
money  needed  to  finance  it.    The  results  are 


that  local  school  distriots  are  getting  more 
State  help  than  ever  before,  teachers  are  bet- 
ter paid,  three  more  educational  television 
stations  will  be  on  the  air  within  another 
year,  the  State  board  of  education  has  been 
revamped,  and  the  first  i^^Alcation  for  a 
State-supported  community  college  will  be 
considered  this  week. 

As  for  the  future.  Governor  Scranton  sug- 
gests nothing  more  than  a  determined  effort 
to  follow  up  on  what  he  has  begun.  He  out- 
lined six  major  objectives  for  this  year:  a 
legislative  program  including  constlt;itional 
revisions,  further  Improvement  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  a  greater  effort  to 
expand  Industry,  greater  public  understand- 
ing of  State  government,  the  achievement 
of  a  higher  level  of  political  maturity,  and 
better  race  relations  statewide. 

These  are  laudable  goals  toward  which  all 
Pennsylvania  should  cooperate  loyally.  Tliey 
are  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  young 
Governor  b\isy  through  this  and  2  more 
years. 

But  If  he  should  be  drafted  by  his  party 
for  the  presidential  nomination  (the  only 
basis  on  which  he  has  expressed  any  inter- 
est) ,  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  Is 
Bill  Scranton?"  Is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  In 
his  p>erformance  as  this  State's  chief  execu- 
tive.   The  performance  to  date  is  impressive. 


Take  Your  PoGtks  Serionslj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  major  election  y^r  we  must  still  rec- 
ognize the  fact  thaf^a  number  of  our  citi- 
zens will  succumb  to  apathy  and  remain 
indifferent  to  their  political  obligations. 

The  Blue  Island  Sim-Standard.  Blue 
Island.  HI.,  in  an  editorial  of  Thursday. 
March  5,  very  effectively  and  concisely 
directs  our  attention  to  the  need  for 
political  intensity  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens.  I  insert  the  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

T/oci:  Torrs  Politics  Seriously 

What  happens  when  a  refugee  comes  here 
from  a  subjugated  part  of  the  world?  He 
often  kisses  the  earth  of  the  good  old  United 
States  and  vows  he  will  be  forever  grateful 
for  his  freedom.  This  is  the  first  reaction — 
but  what  transpires  after  the  Initial  feeling 
of  ecstasy? 

Most  Americans  or  their  ancestors  came 
from  oppressed  lands.  As  time  passes,  too 
many  of  them,  through  Indifference,  add  fuel 
to  the  flames  that  fired  government  domina- 
tion In  the  lands  of  their  forebears. 

A  lady  and  her  son  recently  visited  East 
Germany.  One  thing  a  relative  there  Im- 
pressed on  the  son  was.  "take  your  politics 
seriously  or  you  will  lose  your  freedom  like 
we  have  here."  He  told  the  boy  that  lack 
of  Interest  in  government  Is  what  brought 
about  their  subjugation.  This  Incident 
brings  home  the  danger  of  lack  of  Interest 
In  government. 

It  takes  effort  to  preserve  freedom,  other- 
wise power-hungry  minority  groups  gain 
control.  Vigilance  Is  the  only  weapon  able 
to  block  such  Infiltration. 

Political  groups  seek  such  power  by  using 
the  government  as  a  gift  bag.  Unless  the 
people  are  alert  to  such  methods  which  were 
used  in  Europe,  and  are  now  being  pro- 
moted In  the  United  Stotes.  they  will  find 
themselves  burdened  with  a  bureaucratic 
yoke  and  unable  to  free  themselves. 


We  Americans  as  a  whole  have  high  ideals 
^^V^  ^«^  and  great  energy.  We  mwt 
be  vigilant  to  preserve  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  those  who  wlU  f oUow.  "unwiv^s 
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New  Plane  Boltten  Defense 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIrOKMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mjxrch  12. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
entiUed  "New  Plane  BolsteiTlSeMe^ 

IdS-  ^^^°  ^^°^  °'  ^^^^  6. 

Wklcoms  Sxtrhiise:  Nsw  Plans  Bolstibs 
Detensk 
Announcement  that  the  United  States  has 
developed  the  world's  most  advanced  aircraft 
^!^t.^  »  welcome  surprise  to  the  American 
public  and  many  Members  of  Congress. 
"1 J^  Lockheed-built  A-ll  has  b^  teeted 
nn  sustained  flight  at  more  than  3.000  mU« 
an  hour  and  at  altitudes  In  excess  of  70,000 
fe«-  It  was  described  by  President  John- 
son as  an  Interceptor  plane 

H  it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose,  as  it  is 
now   oonflgured.  It  U  understan^ble   why 

JSLfT^  ^^^  ^*^«»  Commltie^ 
f^^^'^P'^®  **^  mllUon  to  develop  an 
improved  manned  Interceptor 

Development  of  the  A-ll   began  in    1959 
und«-  the  Elsenhower  admln^^on!  sup- 

f^iSTo  ^^^  captured  world  attention 
^^0  When  Prancls  Gary  Powers  was  shtS 
do^durtng  a  picture-taking  mission  over 

♦,.I^  ^"^  **  believed  to  have  attained  altl- 

i^^.^K^'P  ^  ®°-°^  '•**  *>"*  "  was  much 
Slower  than  the  speed  of  sound,  or  mach  l 

«  K  ;  «PP*"°"y  "^  ^y  equally  high  at 
St^  ^-  ^^  ''■°°'  ***  configu^tion  (stlbby 
wln««.  needlenose)  It  hardly  can  he  suffl. 
clently  maneuverable  to  be  of  much  use  as 
a  manned  Interceptor  In  Its  present  design 
IJ^  would  indicate  the  A-ll  at  piSS 
suii  IS  a  reconnnalssance  plane  with  inter- 
ceptor potential. 

satellites  appears  to  have  reduced  the  neces- 
sity for  manned  flights  over  some  points  of 
the  world.  Conversion  of  the  A-li  into  a 
toTie  interceptor  would  seem  a  logical  step. 
Modifications  imdoubtedly  are  necessary  be- 
cause problems  faced  by  the  pUot  of  an 
interceptor  are  vasUy  more  complicated  than 
th^  encountered  in  a  photo-reconnaissance 

However,  development  of  the  A-ll  indi- 
cated a  breakthrough  In  the  metallurgical 
processes  of  fabricating  titanium  as  a  heat- 
resistant  metal.    This,  plus  the  obvious  suc- 

T"  ,5_^*^""^^^*y'"  J-^8  jet  engine, 
should  give  us  a  good  start  on  developing 
the  supersonic  transport. 

The  potential  of  the  A-ll  as  an  Interceptor 
cannot  be  Ignored.  It  undoubtedly  wUl  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  defense  arsenal 
The  A-ll  came  from  the  drawing  board  Into 
reaJlty  m  less  than  6  years,  a  remarkable 
out  stlU  time-consuming  achievement.  De- 
velopment of  missiles  capable  of  performing 
all  the  multiple  duties  of  manned  aircraft 
may  take  even  a  longer  period.  That  Is  why 
It  often  Is  unwise  to  scrap  projects  entailing 
manned  aircraft  In  the  belief  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  be  ready  overnight  to  replace  them. 

The  A-ll  disclosure  emphasises  that  new 
developments  will  continue  through  the 
year,  so  there  U  not  now,  and  never  will  be. 
the  ultimate  weapon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF  mSMASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  BEEEIMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  by 
way  of  continuing  interests  in  the  cur- 
rent cattle  crisis,  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  editorial  taken  from  the  March  10 
issue  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  a 
newspaper  in  Nebraska  that  is  particu- 
larly aware  of  and  highly  informative  on 
the  pUght  of  the  cattle  industry  threat- 
ened by  foreign  meat  imports. 

Calling  the  Nation's  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  cattlemen  was  bound  to 
draw  Are  from  the  liberal  press  because 
the  industry  for  years  has  been  jealous 
of  its  independence,  refusing  to  admit 
Federal  programs,  preferring  to  go  it 
alone  on  the  good  old  free  enterprise 
system. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  cattle  indus- 
try is  involved  in  an  international  poker 
game  where  its  well-being  U  the  stake 
When  it  protests  being  in  this  game,  and 
not  allowed  to  draw  cards,  it  Is  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  the  one-worlders. 

This  editorial  covers  such  an  attack 
made  by  an  eastern  publicatioa  The 
publicaUon.  by  the  way,  seems  as  far 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  cat- 
tle crisis  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

I  believe  the  World-Herald  editorial 
handles  this  attack  extremely  welL  In 
addition.  Its  answer  is  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  made  in  the  magazine 
and  sometimes  mentioned  in  Capitol  con- 
versations. 

I  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  editorial  It  is  as 
follows: 

Ax  Was  on  thi  Rangk 

As  was  Inevitable,  the  counter-attack  has 
begun. 

Pree-traders.  one-worlders,  and  assorted 
advocates  of  New  Frontier  foreign  policy  are 
taking  pot  shots  at  this  newspaper  and  oth- 
er sI>okesmen  of  the  West  and  South  in  their 
fight  to  save  the  beleaguered  American  beef 
Industry. 

Some  of  these  volleys  have  come,  strange- 
ly, from  the  cattle  country  Itself,  others 
have  come  from  areas  where  Interest  In  live- 
stock usually  Is  confined  to  the  doings  of 
the  bulls  and  the  bears. 

One  of  these,  with  whom  we  choose  to 
Joust  today,  Is  the  able  and  respected  edi- 
tor of  Barron's  magazine. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Issue  of  March  9 
he  writes  In  part: 

'•Myths,    so    the    saying    goes,    die    hard. 
Yet  even  a  true  believer  In  the  legends  of 
the  West  must  admit,  that  recent  history 
has   shaken  hU  faith.    Prom  every  comer 
of     the     old     frontier— from     Dodge     City 
Tombstone,  and  other  places  fabled  to  story 
and  song— the  Nation's  cowpokes  have  been 
raising    a    wholly    uncharacteristic    cry    for 
help     While  their  rugged  forbears  were  wlll- 
tog  to  go  It  alone  against  all  kinds  of  haz- 
ards, natural,  and  man-made  alike,  today's 
cattiemen   are   evldentiy   a   different   breed 
Tlireatened  by  a  mounting  flood  of  Imported 
beef,  they  have  sought  to  stampede  Con- 
gress   Into    coming    to    the    rescue.     Last 
Thursday.  Indeed,  on  the  Issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  ought  to  decree 
strict    quotas    on    imports    of    meat    (the 
Hruska  amendment),   they  lost  the  show- 


down on  the  Senate  floor  by  only  two 
votee." 

That's  no  whimper  you're  hearing  from 
the  Old  West,  podner.  That's  a  clatter  of 
bosses'  hooves  and  the  roar  of  six-guna. 
The  cowjwkes  have  pliunb  loet  patience  with 
the  varmlts  that  sneaked  in  on  their  range 
from  acroes  the  border,  and  they  aim  to  drive 
•em  out  and  keep  'em  out.  even  if  they  have 
to  put  up  barbed  wire  to  do  it. 

If  you  know  your  Old  West,  podner.  you 
know  how  these  catUe  wars  always  turn  out. 
Better  get  over  on  the  right  side  betw  the 
lawman  starts  slghtln"  along  that  thar  rifle 
barrel. 

Now  If  we  may  descend  for  a  moment  from 
the  realm  of  allegory  to  the  world  of  fact- 

As  our  critics  are  saying  (as  if  it  were  a 

truth  newly  discovered) ,  the  cattie  Industry 

has  always  been  a  boom  and  bust  Imsiness 

The  cattiemen  don't  object  to  that.     They 

have  never  asked  for  price  supports  or  a  dole 

They  just  don't  want  to  get  Into  a  bust  and 
bigger  bust  routine,  and  that  Is  what  they 
are  up  against  so  long  as  they  are  faced  with 
open-end,  no-llmlt  foreign  competition. 

Another  thing  our  critics  are  saying-  The 
ImpOTted  beef  Is  mostiy  lean,  commerx:lal- 

f!^!f  !,f ^'^fw  ^'  ""^y  ^"^  hamburger,  welners. 
and  the  like.  American  cattie  growers  don't 
market  beef  like  that,  so  (quoting  Barron.'s) 
"naturally  foreign  sources  emerged  to  flUtha 

gap." 

Want  to  bet  that  American  cattiemen 
wouldn't  All  that  gap  if  Uiey  had  Uie  chanoe? 
They  always  used  to.  Trouble  U,  they  can»t 
compete  wltii  cattie  raised  on  asT'or  60- 
cents-an-acre    range    by    26-centB-an-hour 

The  foreign  sources  didn't  move  in  to  fill 
^f/n^^J?.-  "^^^  "^"""^  ^  ^^  «»•  kind  of 
^^rfc-lt^''^,-^?^  '^'^  grabbed  enough  of  our 
market  to  feed  tiie  average  AmericsxTf or  more 

i^«  I  ?^^  °'  **^  y««"-  «>"•  Of  these 
fhl!'   f„^*  blessings  Of  tnt  trade  conto^ 

r^n  foT  ^^  ^  ™"^°^  ™°'«  ^^  the  Amerl. 
can  f  at-cattie  market  too.  Walt  till  our  Peace 
Corps,  point  4  experts  and  ottier  Zmot 
good  teach  them  how  to  raise  com-^oS 
Department  of  Agriculture  persuades  Uiem 
to^^accept    more    taxpayer-subsidised    feed 

The  cattie  crisis  Is,  of  course,  a  part  of  a 
broader  crisis  brought  about  by  the^lcy  o? 
undlscrlminatlng  free  ti-ade  hS-^« 
Americans  are  being  placed  in  dlr^t  cSE 
Efn^""^'^**^  low-wage  workei.  In  Sr 
lands  Whose  factories  are  just  as  efficient  S 
iZl  r^7^  ^°  *°  Switzerland  for  watchwL 
Italy  for  typewriters,  Japan  for  sewing  i^. 
chines  and  radios,  Germany  lot  cameras  and 
Canada  for  Studebakera  cameras,  and 

Barron's  concludee  its  piece  with  ttwam 
words:  "in  political  wheeSng  a^  de^J^ 
the  consumer  sooner  or  laterMnds  up  as  toe 

l^^f^^J"^;    O^y  the  free  market  can  or 
will  look  out  for  his  Interests." 

We  love  the  consumer,  too.  But  after  he 
loses  his  job,  where  is  he  going  to  get  the 

cheap  foreign  stuff?  ' 


VFW  Honors  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  honor  to  attend  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  honor  of  Members  of  Con- 
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reeo  piiies 


biinor 
bet 


grenbeld  on 
Park  Hotel  here 
Each  year,  ttale 
organttaiUon 
of  tbe  X33 
to  the  cauae  of 

This  year,  the 
Wars  saw  fit  to  ~ 
has  given  the 
his  life  to  public 
Cau  Hatbbh,  of 

Under  leave  to 
the  RS0OK9,  I 
Hatdbt's  remarks 
nual  eongresslona 
erans  of  Foreign 

PsaBKirrATSOiT  or 
Wabs  Cowgussio 
D.C..  Masch  10, 


„  10  at  the  Sheraton 

in  Washington.  D.C. 

respected  veteran 

some  Membo: 

for  their  services 

veterans. 

Veterans  of  Foreign 

a  gentleman  who 

and  most  years  o£ 

lervlce,  the  Honorable 


wlih 


Arizona, 
sxtend  my  remarks  in 
to  Include  Senator 
in  accepting  the  an- 
award  from  the  Vet- 
Wars: 


ScKArom 


Hatoxn  Following 
"  ■HI  Veteeans  or  Pobiicn 
DIAL  Award,  Washington, 


tuls 


kiu»wn 


o 
who»e 
KtT  dutton 


I  tbank  you  for 
the  kind  worcte  tbai 
ly  there  to  no  giou]  > 
opbrlon  that  I  ▼aJu  t 
ot  the  Veterana  of  1 
I  am  particularly 
wlnnws  In  the  Voii 
Theae  young  people 
America.    They 
some  good  votces 
for  many  yecuv  to 
Aa  the  recipient 
gieeatonal  Awaid.  ] 
the    members  of 
Wars  to  make 
ground  of  the  ma  i 
the  first  time. 

I  am  the  eon 
bom  In   1826 
the  War  of  tbe 
talked   with 
made  our  Natloci 
be  went  west  and 
Mo.,  with  an  oz 
with  goods  to 
neas  In  Santa  F» 
and  ICsaourl 
war  with  liezico. 
were  reqolalttaoad 
Ten  yaara  later, 
ehaae.  he  hauled  a 
to  eataWlih  a 
caslon,   tn 
parked  wa^oo 
bandof  i^Mciha 
by  ttia  azTlTal  of  a 
The  Oonf  edcratc 
made  it  impoeslb  e 
from  Independent » 
drlTS  aeroM  the 
■aat  and  ahlp  then  i 
Cap*  Ham  to  San 
sh4)ped  them  to 
where  be  sent  his 

He  would  be 
San  Francisco  In 
was  on  one  such 
who  was  teaehln 
Her  uncle,  who 
was  a  need  for 
out,  the  then 
had  to  stop  twice 
the  tracks. 

Ify  mother  was 
ancestors   also 
Revolution.     She 
Confederate  Arms 
in  the  battle  of 
camped    on    my 
bumed  his  fence 
She  said  that  sh4 
federaey  which 
Yankee  and 
the  Using  and 
was  bom. 


wonderful  award  and 

went  with  It.    Certaln- 

In  America  whose  good 

more  highly  than  those 

]  tirelgn  Wars. 

glad  to  be  here  with  the 

of  Democracy  contest. 

are  able  to  speak  out  for 

that  we  will  have 

some  sensible  things 


Voi  « 


guirantee 


sarlngi 

o  une. 

Df  Its  first  Annual  Oon- 

belleve  that  It  Is  due  to 

he  Veterans  oS  Foreign 

to  them    the  back- 

who  is  receiving  It  for 


southvestem 
trail 


fizlxs 
to<k 


I  can  add  that 
Andrew  Jackson 
at  the  battle  at  qhlloh 
I  waa  walking  up 
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a  Connecticut   Yankee, 
grandfather  served  In 
1  and  who,  as  a  boy, 
of  the  otAfllct  which 
pfaaslble.    As  a  young  man, 
1 1  1848.  left  Independence, 
^ain,  the  wagons  loaded 
mercantUe  btisl- 
Sn  route  he  met  nUnols 
returning  from   the 
tnd  some  of  his  supplies 
to  meet  their  needs, 
aftsr  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
•tock  of  goods  to  Tucson 
there.     On  one  oc- 
New    Mexico,    his 
was  beariged  by  a  large 
who  were  driven  off 
troop  of  cavalry. 
InTasion  of  New  Mexico 
to   talng   merchandise 
so  my  father   had   to 
_:.,  purchase  goods  In  the 
by  sailing  vessels  around 
:  ^unctaeo,  and  then  trans- 
San  Diego  or  Ouaymas, 
mtile  teams  to  get  them, 
between  Tucson  and 
own  ambulance  and  It 
that  he  met  my  mother 
school  In  Vlsalla.  Calif. 
a  48 'er,  wrote  that  there 
teachers.    On  her  way 
Pacific  Railroad  train 
let  herds  of  buffalo  cross 


plilns. 


dr  ven 

Ids 
tilp 

sdool 
Un  on 


o 


native  of  Arkansas  whose 

fobght   In    the   War   of   the 

had  two  brothers  In  the 

one  of  whom  was  killed 

^hlloh.     A  Union  regiment 

grandfather's    farm,    and 

rails  for  their  camp  fires. 

owed  a  debt  to  the  Con- 

cciuld  be  paid  by  marrying  a 

him  for  life.     He  liked 

her  to  Arlaona — where  I 


my  mother's  first  cousin, 
was  badly  wounded 

When  I  was  a  boy, 

street  with  him  one  day 


I  [albert. 


he 


when  we  met  Tom  Gregory,  a  Union  veteran. 
Cousin  Jack  said.  "Tom.  do  you  know  what 
day  t*''*  iB?"  Tom  didnt  know.  Cousin 
Jack  then  said.  "This  Is  the  anniversary  of 
the  batUe  of  Killed  We  were  kllUng 
Yankees  that  day.  We  had  about  5.000  killed 
by  this  time  that  morning." 

During  most  of  my  boyhood  In  Arizona  the 
Apaches  were  on  the  warpath.  I  can  re- 
member seeing  their  signal  fires  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  also  remember  when 
a  sword  was  presented  to  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  at  Tucson  In  gratitude  for  the  capture 
and  deportation  to  Florida  of  Oeronimo  and 
his  band  of  hosUle  Apaches.  Why  the  name 
of  that  murderous  old  vllUan  was  shouted  by 
paratroopers  when  they  jumped  U  a  mystery 

tome. 

I  was  a  student  at  Stanford  University 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain  In  1898. 
I  learned  that  MaJ.  Alexander  O.  Brodle. 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  been  chosen 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  enlist  a  squadron 
of  the  Ist  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry  (later 
known  as  thje  Rough  Riders)  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  and  1  hurried  home  to 
enlist.  Before  I  arrived,  the  quota  had  been 
filled,  which  was  lucky  for  me  because  the 
troop  In  which  I  wanted  to  enlist  was  left 
m  Tampa,  Pla.,  to  take  care  of  the  horses, 
and  suffered  from  malarial  fever,  while  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  went  on  to  Cuba  to  w\n 
the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  became  President 
of  the  United  States  he  appointed  Colonel 
Brodle  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona.  One  day  In  1904.  when  1  was  man- 
aging our  fiour  mill  and  general  merchan- 
dise store  In  my  native  town  of  Tempe.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Governor  Brodle  invit- 
ing me  to  see  him  when  I  came  to  PhoenU. 
When  I  met  him.  the  Governor  said  that  the 
National  Guard  company  In  Tempe  was  In 
a  bad  way  and  that  unless  I  became  Its  cap- 
tain It  would  be  mustered  out  of  service. 
When  I  protested  that  I  had  no  military  ex- 
perience to  qualify  me  to  be  a  captain,  his 
reply  was  "You  are  a  gentleman." 

I  talked  it  over  with  my  young  friends  and 
32  <rf  us  enlisted  at  the  seme  time  in  Com- 
pany C.  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry.  National 
Guard  of  Arlaona.  Shortly  afterward  I  was 
elected  by  them  to  be  Its  captain.  We  soon 
learned  about  the  naUonal  rifle  matches  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  clear  off 
the  sagebrush  for  a  1.000-yard  rifle  range. 
Our  rifle  practice  paid  off  because  thereafter 
about  half  of  the  Arizona  team  at  Camp 
Perry  were  members  of  my  company 

At  Camp  Perry  I  shot  a  possible  with  a 
Springfield  rifle.  I  hit  the  bull's  eye  15  Con- 
secutive times  at  900  yards.  I  can  add  that 
It  was  with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Arizona  that  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1911 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ttves,  I  voted  to  declare  war  on  Germany  In 
April  1917.  Not  long  afterward  three  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  entered  military  service 
Auguattis  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  became 
a  major  of  Infantry  and  died  In  the  service 
In  January  of  1918.  Royal  Johnson,  of  South 
Dakota,  as  a  lieutenant  of  Infantry,  was 
wounded  In  the  Argonne  Plorello  LaGuar- 
dla,  of  New  York,  who  went  to  the  public 
school  In  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  whose  father 
was  an  Army  bandmaster,  became  a  major 
In  the  Army  Air  OOrps  and  rendered  excellent 
service  In  Italy.  He  afterward  became  the 
mayor  of  New  York. 

Shca-tly  after  their  departure  from  the 
House,  President  Wilson  Issued  an  order 
forbidding  Members  of  Congress  from  en- 
tering the  Armed  Forces.  But,  In  1918,  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  to 
Europe  to  look  over  the  battle  fronts.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  was  not  aware  of  the 
President's  order  so  four  of  us  Members  of 
the  House  entered  the  service  before  the  lid 
was  again  put  on. 

Tom  Connoly.  of  Texas,  became  a  captain 


and  adjutant  of  Infemtry;  Marvin  Jones,  of 
Texas,  was  a  private  In  the  Tank  Corps:  and 
Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington,  a  captain  in 
the  chemical  warfare  service. 

I  was  made  a  major  c^  Infantry  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Camp  Lewis  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  At  the  age  of  41,  I  had  a  hard 
time  keeping  up  with  the  younger  men  In 
my  battalion,  but  the  division  was  ready 
to  go  overseas  when  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared. Like  all  others  who  had  completed 
training,  we  said  that  the  Kaiser  heard  we 
were  coming  and  decided  that  It  was  time 
to  end  the  war. 

So  In  January  1919,  I  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  It  was  not 
long  until  those  who  had  served  In  the  First 
World  War  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
asked  for  help  to  adjust  their  grievances. 
This  I  did  with  the  aid  of  an  able  secretary. 
Jack  Gavin,  who  had  served  In  General 
Pershing's  headquarters  at  Chaiunont,  and 
was  a  stenographer  at  the  Peace  Conference 
at  VersaiUes. 

By  1924,  a  number  of  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Germany  had  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  Joined  in 
a  demand  that  a  committee  for  World  War 
veterans  be  created.  When  that  was  done, 
John  Garner,  the  Democratic  minority 
leader,  came  to  my  office  and  Insisted  that 
I  resign  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  become  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  new  committee.  I  objected  to  making 
the  change  and  Gamer  eald:  "Are  you  bigger 
than  the  Democratic  Party?"  He  then  ex- 
plained that  some  of  the  new  Congressman 
who  were  veterans  violently  objected  to  the 
selection  of  a  Tammany  Democrat,  who  was 
not  a  veteran,  to  be  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee,  and  that  I  was 
the  only  Democrat  who  had  longer  congres- 
sional service  than  he. 

So  I  became  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans  Legislation  on  January  14, 
1924  and  upon  which  I  served  imtU  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  November  1926. 
From  the  start  It  was  a  busy  committee 
which  aided  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  veterans  and  to  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

In  1934,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Far  Bast.  In 
China  there  were  armed  guards  on  aU  of  the 
railroad  trains  and  soldiers  everywhere  one 
went.  The  Japanese  had  recently  conquered 
Manchuria  and  I  did  not  see  a  railroad  bridge 
without  a  machlnegun  enplacement  or  a 
railroad  station  that  was  not  surrounded 
by  a  barbed  wire  entanglement. 

Previously,  I  had  been  In  Europe  where  I 
saw  the  carablnaroe  In  pairs  aU  over  Spain, 
and  the  Blackshlrts  everywhere  in  Italy.  On 
my  return  to  Arizona  I  told  my  people  that 
from  what  I  had  seen  and  what  I  had  heard 
of  the  actions  of  HlUer  In  Germany,  It  was 
evident  that  we  were  heading  Into  another 
World  War  and  I  was  ready  to  vote  for  more 
battleships  and  every  other  form  of  prepared- 
ness for  a  wsi-  that  was  sure  to  come. 

The  Second  World  War  did  come  and  those 
who  served  in  It,  and  In  Korea,  make  up 
most  of  the  membership  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  that  great  organization  whose 
award  I  am  honored  to  receive  this  night. 

No  words  can  ever  say  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate being  the  first  to  receive  this  high  honor, 
but  I  know  you  will  agree  there  is  a  higher 
honor  and  you  all  share  it  with  me.  Yes,  the 
real  award  for  serving  America  la  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  served  her,  and  you  never 
finish  with  that  kind  of  service.  It  tuob 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  gives  purpose 
and  direction  to  our  lives. 

Today  we  stand  firm  against  the  forces  of 
ootnmunlsm  and  will  keep  right  on  standing 
firm.  With  men  like  you  on  the  alert  we 
have  the  assurance  of  constant  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  strong  Military  Kstabllsh- 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  this 
generation  and  thoae  to  come  will  not  only 
defend  America,  but  will  keep  her  forever 
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worth  defending.  Again,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Award.  I  am  honored  to  aocept  It  on  behalf 
of  all  Members  of  Oongreas  and  all  dtlaens 
of  the  Nation  who  foster  the  American  spirit 
in  war  and  In  peace.    I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OV   MASTLAirS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
book  "The  20  Years  Crisis."  author  Carr 
purports  that  the  basic  problem  of 
Utopian  theories  for  world  peace  lies  in 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  theories 
recognize  the  forces  of  change  as  a  nec- 
essary element  in  the  conduct  of  world 
and  human  events. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  the  forces  of 
change  and  channel  them  into  peaceful 
and  constructive  directions.  A  free  en- 
terprise system  such  as  we  have  in  this 
country  is  a  system  which  must  allow 
change  to  take  place  in  a  constructive 
and  orderly  manner  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  hd  on  the  boiling 
pot  imtil  it  results  in  an  explosion. 

ITie  damage  of  Ignoring  these  forces 
is  evident  in  recent  events  which  have 
occurred  throughout  the  world  indicat- 
ing that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  in  need 
of  some  constructive  changes. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  here  an  editorial 
from  the  January  20  issue  of  the  Fred- 
erick (Md.)  News  which  clearly  points 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation: 
Wamcs  U.S.  Pkkstige? 
There  hasn't  been  much  said  since  the  1960 
campaign  about  U.S.  prestige  abroad.  That 
was  one  of  the  main  points  of  atteck  then 
against  the  Elsenhower  administration  Its 
victim,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  refrained  In  his 
address  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  from  discussing  It  last  April. 
He  felt  that  as  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  lead,  not  to 
follow  the  forces  of  freedom. 

But  It  Is  not  the  forces  of  freedom  alone 
that  are  low  on  America  today.  It  Is  the  up- 
start nations  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
lons  policy  of  aiding  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
tion. Look  at  Zanzibar,  for  Instance  the 
latest  in  a  number  of  tiny  nations  that  has 
spat  In  Uncle  Sam's  eye  with  Impunity 

The  revolutionary  President,  Abeld  Kar- 
ume.  personally  led  a  group  Including  his 
foreign  minister  and  soldiery  and  put  the 
highest  American  representeUve  in  the  coun- 
try. Frederick  P.  Plcard,  3d.  who  was  acting 
as  charge  d'affalrs,  under  house  arrest  Then 
Karume  placed  Donald  K.  Peterson,  a  third 
secretary  In  the  U.S.  Embassy,  also  under 
house  arrest,  and  deUlned  the  four  Ameri- 
can newsmen  on  the  Island.  This  was  Ka- 
rumes  way  of  expressing  his  anger  that  the 
United  States  had  not  rushed  to  recognize 
kls  government.  He  released  them  24  hours 
later. 

There  was  also  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
of  Cambodia,  who  decided  he  wanted  no  more 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid.  after  riding  the  gravy 
train  for  many  millions,  and  deciding  that 
neutrality  would  serve  his  nation  best  while 
southeast    AsU    was    a    battleground.    He 


wants  International  guarantees  of  his  cotm- 
try's  neutrality  similar  to  Laos,  where  Com- 
mtmlsts  have  continued  their  armed  occupa- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

Closer  to  home,  there  waa  the  burning  and 
trampling  on  the  American  flag  in  the  recent 
noting  in  Panama  definitely  linked  to  Castro 
agents  who  appeared  with  bombs  and  rifles 
the  minute  that  flag  incident  occurred. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  UJ3.  prestige 
abroad,  these  and  other  incidents  show  that 
our  concern  should  not  be  with  what  may 
be  popular  for  the  moment,  but  what  is  right 
for  the  United  States  in  the  long  pull.  Com- 
promising our  principles  has  brought  the 
United  States  to  a  low  estate  Indeed  when 
such  things  can  hai^pen. 
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Older  Than  tlie  Coontry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNEcncin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DADDAQIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  take  great  pride  in  be- 
ing the  home  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 
which  this  year  observes  its  200th  anni- 
versary. This  makes  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  preceding,  in  fact,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Nation  itself.  Such  continu- 
ity should  not  go  unnoticed  and  indeed 
the  publisher  ot  Time  magazine  has 
caused  it  to  be  commented  on  in  its 
March  13  issue.  It  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  historic  event  and  I  be- 
lieve it  shoulcj  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members: 

Oloek  Than  the  Countht 
The  news  from  Boston  was  sketchy  and 
unconfirmed.  StUl.  no  newspaper  that  took 
pride  In  its  Independence  could  Ignore  It. 
So  the  Connecticut  Courant,  In  Hartford 
boldly  displayed  the  item:  "We  hear  from 
Boston  that  last  Thursday  evening,  between 
300  and  400  boxes  of  the  celebrated  East 
India  tea,  by  some  accident  which  happened 
In  an  attempt  to  get  it  on  shore,  fell  over- 
board—that the  boxes  bxirst  open  and  the  tea 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  abyss." 

When  that  historical  Incident  from  Amer- 
ica's past  appeared  In  the  Coiu-ant  In  the 
issue  of  December  21,  1773,  the  paper  was 
already  a  veteran  of  9  years.  It  had  staked 
a  proud  and  exclusive  claim  to  a  title  that  It 
still  holds.  This  year  the  Hartford  Courant 
observes  its  200th  anniversary,  a  chronologi- 
cal fact  that  makes  It  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  '—an  institution  some 
12  years  senior  to  the  Nation  itself. 

FAItlCS    rOK    LEASE 

Today.  American  schoolchildren  commit  to 
memory  the  names,  dates  and  events  that 
the  Courant  once  committed  to  print  In 
1765  the  paper  published  a  wrathful  edi- 
torial ("The  most  arbitrary  monarchs  In  the 
universe")  and  suspended  pubMcatlon  for 
five  weeks  to  protest  the  Stamp  Act  just 
enforced  by  England.  Thomas  Palne's  revo- 
lutionary tracts  were  carried  in  full  In  the 
Courant:    so  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

'  A  Utle  contested,  with  considerable  spirit 
and  flimsy  documentation,  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  which  can  trace  Ito  ancestrv 
back  to  1829— or  66  years  after  the  Couranfs 
birth. 


pendence — on  an  Inside  page,  and  under  th« 
mildest  of  headlines:  "A  Declaration  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

George  Washington  was  not  only  the  sub- 
ject of  Courant  stories,  he  was  a  reader  and 
advertiser.  On  March  14,  1796,  he  bought 
half  a  page  in  the  paper  to  offer  some  of  his 
Virginia  farmland  foe  lease  to  "real  farmers 
of  good  reputation,  and  none  others  need 
apply."  Thomas  Jefferwn  sued  the  paper 
for  libel  after  an  1806  Courant  accusation 
that  he  had  secretly  bribed  Ftance  to  win 
ito  nipport.  He  lost  hla  case  In  the  U  a 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Couranfs  founder,  a  traveUng  printer 
named  Thomas  Green,  pUoted  hU  paper  for 
only  three  years.  Then  he  rejctoed  a  brother 
in  New  Haven,  smrenderlng  command  of  the 
Courant  to  Ebenezer  Watson,  one  of  his  own  • 
printers.  Yoxmg  Watson  enlisted  the  Cou- 
rant in  the  cause  of  independence,  but  he  did 
not  Uve  to  see  the  dream  ccma  true  or  his 
paper  prosper.  SmaUpox  kUled  him  durtiw 
the  Revolutionary  War.  leaving  hto  youni 
widow  Hannah,  mother  of  flve.  to  mazu«e 
the^op.  She  managed  weU.  In  ITTsTwhen 
the  Couranfs  paper  mUl  bumed  to  the 
ground,  Hannah  talked  the  Connecticut  mn- 

roTi»4f^H**l>^*fw  -Po^^-^rtng  a  sute^de 
lottery,  and  from  the  proceMls  ($31,000)  she 
was  given  $6,000  to  ribuUd  thlTmS^' 

T^  Courant  continued  to  jwoaper.  but  in 
a  diminishing  corned  of  a  li^mT^Wdt 
ing  national  map.  As  soon  as  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  founded  in  1864.  the  Oour 
ant  Joined  It.  and  has  never  left.  The  paper 
has  since  broken  ranks  to  endorse  onlf^ 
Democrat  for  any  office.  It  urged  Hartford 
to  elect  Thomas  Spellacy  for  mayor  In  1»M 
The  Couranfs  influence  In  Its  own  baUlwl^' 

sSeiJcSr^^*  "^  "^* ""'  ^*  «p*"-y 

SAl'lHnO) 

th?^^H  J*l,  *^**  Connecticut  now  describe 
the  horteon  of  a  paper  that  in  another  cen- 
tury made  compulsory  reading  for  UA  Pres- 
idents. Its  causes  have  come  to  be  on  toe 
parochial  side.  Where  once  it  oppiif  ^j! 
men  s  suffrage,  direct  election  otVBBen- 
S^H?  f^'^^'^^^^  D-  Roosevelt.  noVlt 
fights  for  fluoridation  and  the  councU-man- 

^c-ht^.?"";.,  ^?*"  '^'^  "  championed  the 
right  of  the  American  Colonies  to  be  f»«e 
today  it  opposes  the  right  of  a  Hartford 
movie  theater  to  eject  the  CourantT^^ 

Wire  services  and  syndicated  oolumnlste 
are  relied  on  to  report  what  goes  on  outside 
Connecticut.  But  In  Its  own  yard  the 
Courant  can't  be  beat.  In  WUllmantlc  Old 
Saybrook.     Slmsbury     and     other    familiar 

^'..^*  P^P®*"  *®*P«  "P  "^  industrious 
network  of  13  bureaus,  25  staffers  and  more 
than  100  correspondents.  One  of  the  more 
dependable  of  these,  Alice  "Clover"  Plnney 
retired  only  last  year  after  54  straight  years 
of  covering  Parmlngton.  Conn.,  during  which 
time  she  never  missed  a  single  Are. 
NO  MORE  arvoLunoNs 

The  Couranfs  present  publUher,  John  R 
Reitemeyer.  65.  joined  the  paper  as  a  part- 
time  reporter  in  1921.  worked  his  patient 
way  to  the  top  by  1947.  and  has  since  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  overUklng 
the  afternoon  competition,  the  Hartford 
Times. 

A  mere  147  years  old,  the  -Hmes  Is  a 
Democratic  dally  In  a  Democratic  city  It 
has  led  the  Courant  in  circulation  for  40 
years,  but  the  gap  Is  closing  again;  clrcula- 
tlon  now  Is  128,500  to  124.000.  In  Relte- 
meyer's  careful  stewardship,  the  Courant  is 
not  likely  to  play  a  role  In  any  more  rev- 
olutions. It  seems  satisfled  to  remain  the 
best  paper  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  oldest 
paper  in  the  United  States 
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Fat-Red  Theory  a 
foil  Trad*  WMiiCabaMs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  I  AUFOBMt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCX>MB.  Mr.  Speaker,  addi- 
tional evidence  it  at  hand  that  people 
in  Western  Euroi  ean  covmtries  who  op- 
pose trade  glveatt  ays  and  credit  to  Com- 
munist countries  ire  speaking  out  to  op- 
pose their  f reewt  eellng  governments  on 
this  issue. 

The  following  i  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mar  :h  9,  1964.  is  an  exam- 
ple of  voices  wto  are  questioning  the 
fallacies  that  fat  Commimlsts  are  nicer, 
that  trade  wtth  C  ommunist  nations  nec- 
essarily leads  to  i  olltlcal  detente,  or  that 
expanded  East-V  est  trade  can  De  inde- 
pendent of  politi  ial  factors. 

These  voices  <an  help  us  budge  the 
attitudes  of  Weft  European  politicians 
toward  solid.-  nseded  trade  curbs  to 
Commimlst  coui  tries  If  we  back  them 
up.  The  admii  Lsljation  is  making  a 
tragic  error  in  nc  t  pushing  hard  enough. 
Its  irresolute,  hjilfway  policy— sales  of 
enormous  quant  ties  of  wheat  to  the 
hard  up  Soviets,  ut  timid  scolding  of  the 
British  for  their  Cuban  bus  sales — is  a 
proven  flop.  ¥9e  should  get  out  and 
muster  support  from  among  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  ^  ^Testem  European  opin- 
ion which  realls  s  the  grim  necessity  of 
using  trade  as  a  wlitical  weapon  against 
the  Oommunlst  hreat.  in  the  same  way 
that  Communist  i  would  surely  use  trade 
against  us  if  the  7  had  enough  economic 
strength  to  do  so .  Let  us  not,  as  the  ad- 
ministration is  ilnting.  wreck  our  own 
trade  controls  s  oaply  becaxise  West  Eu- 
ropean govemm  ints  at  the  moment  will 
not  go  along  wit  1  stiff  controls. 

The  article  fol  lows: 


Communist  rule  over  the  American  conti- 
nent, may  lose  us  much  more  than  we  should 
ever  gain  from  the  profits  ol  Cuban  trade." 

Schaplro  did  not  exclude  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries,  but  called  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  political  factors  first.  He  opposed 
an  economic  boycott  designed  to  starve  Cuba 
on  moral  grounds. 

"But  quite  apart  from  morals,"  he  added, 
"the  fact  that  the  capitalist  powers  are  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  feed  the  Socialist 
coxmtries  is  a  more  powerful  argument 
against  communism  than  all  the  books  in 
the  British  Museum." 

Schapiro's  attack  was  the  second  made 
recently  on  the  British  fat  versus  lean  Com- 
mAinist  argument.  Writing  In  the  Guardian 
last  week  John  Orlgg,  the  former  Lord 
Altrlncham,  took  much  the  same  line  against 
what  he  called  wishful  thinking. 


BarnsH   Kzrarr 
FaLiSx  Basis 
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TiADE  With  Cubans 


(By  Rob  irt  H.  Estabrook ) 
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LONDON,  March 
Ing   authorities 
Issue  today  with 
munlst  was  leas 

Writing  In  the 
Leonard  Schaplro 
Ister   Doiiglas 
leader,  .Harold 
what  he  tenned 
trade  with  Cuba. 

To  contend 
reasonable  becaus ! 
"attaches  quite 
relationship 
RuasU  wants  and 
leaders 

Tbs 
changes  In  Bovle ; 
the  existence  of 
advisability  of 
armed  conflict 


8. — One  of  Britain's  lead- 
the  Soviet  Union   took 
1  he  thesis  that  a  fat  Corn- 
el ixkgerous  than  a  lean  one. 
L  sndcm  Sunday  Times,  Prof. 
»stlgated  both  Prime  Min- 
and   the   Labor   Party 
for  seeking  to  apply 
a   fallacious   argument   to 
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the  Soviet  Unon  is  more 

It  la  fatter,  Schaplro  said, 
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"No  amount  ol 
■erted.  "Is  likely 
tors  which  In  th<  1 
may  In  time  lead 
lous  pottlcal 

"On  the  other 
natural 

States,  about  thb 
which  Is  avowedly 
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Are  We  Really  Saving  25  Cents  on  the 
Dollar? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  past  the  sole-sovirce  procure- 
ment of  materiel  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  in  some  instances  been  much 
more  expensive  than  it  should  have  been. 
In  many  instances,  competitive  bidding 
would  have  resulted  in  a  very  definite 
saving  to  the  taxpayer.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  been  diligent  in  determin- 
ing such  instances  and  pointing  them 
out.  However,  to  condemn  the  whole 
practice  of  sole-source  procurement  in 
all  cases  would  not  result  in  a  net  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer.  The  fact  that  this 
important  question  must  be  solved  with 
moderation  and  with  an  eye  to  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  each  case  is  set  forth 
very  ably  in  this  editorial  by  C.  W.  Bork- 
lund  appearing  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Management  magazine  of  January  1964. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Are    We   Really    Saving    25    Cents    on    the 

Dollar? 

(By   C.  W.    Borklundi 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  don't  buy  your  conten- 
tion that  you're  saving  25  cents,  at  least,  on 
every  dollar  converted  from  noncompetitive 
to  competitive  procurement.  We  don't  say 
you  are  wrong.  We  Just  say  you  haven't 
proved  it  yet,  and  won't  until  you  finish  the 
story. 

The  key  to  whether  you  are  correct  or  not 
revolves  around  the  word  "sound"  In  your 
expression  "lowest  sound  price."  This  is  an 
appropriate  subject  for  an  issue  of  Armed 
Forces  Management  lo«uled  with  reports  on 
maintenance.  These  and  related  fields  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  our  complaint. 

Unless  and  until  these  factors  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  your  cost  reduction  analysis, 
your  26-cent8-on-the-dollar  figure  is  suspect. 
We  have  been  harping  on  this  soft  spot  for 
several  months  now.  Latest  indication  it 
probably  still  exists  has  come  to  us  from  Lear 
Slegler,  vice  president,  R.  W.  Richardson 
tummarlzlng  a  talk  he  gave  late  last  year  at  a 
Navy-Industry  seminar. 

He  wasnt  neceasarUy  Indicting,  as  we  are. 
your  thesis,  but  he  covered  the  subject  ex- 
tremely weU.  Here,  In  part,  is  what  he  had 
to  say: 


"Maintenance  action — planned  or  un- 
planned, integrated  or  unlntegrated — can 
only  go  to  work  on  the  product  It  receives 
from  the  procuring  agency.  If  this  product 
is  a  victim  of  what  I  call  the  low-bid  fallacy 
then  the  best  maintenance  management  in 
the  world  can  only  make  a  bad  situation  Just 
a  little  less  bad. 

"We  can  and  do  use  Judgment  In  our  per- 
sonal procurements.  (We  know  we  can't 
afford  to  buy  the  cheapest  bacon.  It's  mostly 
fat. )  As  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we  seem 
to  be  continually  getting  the  terms  'cost'  and 
'price'  confused  In  the  defense  business. 
•  •  •  The  fault  is  no  one's  and  everyone's-^ 
a  combination  of  contradiction  and  con- 
fusion, politics  and  pressures.  Idealism  and 
Insanity. 

"Price    equals   acquisition    dollars,   or    to- 
day's selling  price  haggled  out  In  the  bazaar. 
"Cost  equals  total  or  ownership  cost,  or  the 
combination  of  acquisition  price  plus  cra- 
dle-to-grave support  expense. 

"For  a  long  time  •  •  •  end-Item  procure- 
ment has  been  based  largely  on  the  low- 
bid  criterion.  Superficial  savings  are  ana- 
lyzed and  awards  made  solely  on  this  basis. 
The  very  Important  cost  distinction  between 
acquisition  (and)  ownership — a  ratio  of  as 
much  as  10  to  1 — Is  neither  considered 
nor  encouraged.  (Yet)  If  •  •  •  price  rep- 
resents only  one-tenth  of  total  cost,  surely 
total  cost  (Is)  the  only  valid  (criterion  for) 
procurement  award.  (In  our  personal  af- 
fairs, I  trust  it  would  not  occur  to  any  of  us 
to  measure  the  cost  of  matrimony  on  the 
basis  of  the  $2  license  fee.) 

"Consider  the  recent  procurement  of  a 
sundard  attitude  Indicator — a  real  small 
flea  on  the  weapon  system  elephant.  This 
Indicator  (bought  from  two  sources)  was  de- 
signed and  qualified  to  the  same  MIL  spec, 
utilized  by  the  same  aircraft,  maintained  by 
the  same  people,  fiew  the  same  missions 
throughout  a  1-year  period. 

"Initially  X-type  Indicators  were  priced 
at  approximately  $3,000  each.  Y-type,  which 
was  bid  as  a  result  of  a  breakout  decision, 
had  an  initial  price  of  $2,000.  However, 
(because  Y  cost  three  times  as  much  to 
maintain  as  X)  the  support  cost  for  keeping 
•  •  'brand  X  In  the  field  for  a  6-year  period 
totals  $3,400,000  (while)  Y  has  cost  $8,^00,- 
000.  Extend  this  to  cover  a  10-year  period,  a 
reasonable  life  expectancy  for  the  aircraft 
Involved,  and  the  difference  Is  appalling. 

"Then  we  have  the  situation  where.  In  the 
name  of  economy  and  competitive  bidding, 
one  of  the  services  decides  to  procure,  on  a 
second-  or  third-soxu-ce  basis,  equipment  that 
Is  substantially  equal  In  maintenance  cost 
A  case  in  point  Is  a  second-source  procure- 
ment of  600  pieces  of  a  $1,000  component 
which  showed  a  price  saving  of  $10,000  over 
the  bid  price  of  the  original  supplier.  But 
the  additional  cost  to  introduce  and  support 
the  second  source  was  $73,000 — a  net  loss  of 
$63,000. 

"Then  on  a  repeat  procurement  for  the 
same  Item  yet  a  third  vendor  had  the  lowest 
quote.  His  bid  was  lower  than  those  from  the 
two  prior  sources  by  $46,000  but  the  associ- 
ated support  cost  to  accept  his  product  logls- 
tlcally  was  in  excess  of  $63,000.  Again  a  net 
loss  to  the  military— in  this  case  $20,000. 

"So  far  the  Government  has  saved  a  minus 
$83,000  through  the  economies  of  a  distorted 
misconception  of  competitive  bidding.  The 
only  good  thing  you  can  say  Is  that  they  are 
losing  less  for  each  new  supplier  they  add. 
As  the  old  saying  goes,  they  only  lose  a  little 
on  each  one  but  they  make  up  for  it  in  vol- 
ume. 

"Competition  will  exist  In  fact  and  true 
economy  will  be  achieved  only  when  the  best 
product  has  been  engineered  and  proven  to 
meet  the  optimum  combination  of  price  and 
quality;  when  a  fully  comprehensive  speci- 
fication has  been  written  and  when  all  bid- 
ders are  bound  to  guarantees  of  full  compli- 
ance.   After  award  there  must  be  continuing 
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measurement  and  compliance  assurance,  with 
financial  Incentives  for  superior  performance 
and  corresponding  penalties,  even  including 
termination,    for   failure. 

"Present  ASPR  regulations  stress  competi- 
tive low  bid  •  •  •.  It  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  present  procurement  practice  will 
change  until  the  ASPR's  are  expanded  and 
the  military  services  are  directed  to  analyze 
and  Justify  each  procurement  on  the  basis 
of  total  cost. 

'"In  forecasting  total  cost,  it  Is  necessary 
(that  we  develop  data  and  skill  to  prepare 
skillfully)  a  maintenance  cost  study,  or 
logistics  study,  to  be  Incorporated  with  the 
Initial  or  acquisition  price." 

As  Richardson  points  out,  without  ASPR 
changes  few  military  buyers  are  likely  to 
award  many  contracts  on  anything  other 
than  the  lowest  bid  price — particularly  In 
the  face  of  the  heat  wave  from  your  cost 
reduction  program.  There  are  too  many 
pressures  to  do  things  the  easier  way. 

But,  as  Richardson  adds.  In  what  amounts 
to  the  plea  to  the  field  echelons  to  put 
presstue  on  the  front  office.  "It  Is  time  we 
told  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayer  (and. 
adds  Air  Force  Management.  'Secretary  Mc- 
Namara')  that  we  need  their  support 
to  save  them  inoney— and  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  how  we  can  do  It. 

"They  must  be  convinced  that  we  are  not 
against  competlUon.  per  ae;  that  we  recognize 
real  compeUUon  as  a  necessary  and  healthy 
process  which  will  force  lower  costs.  But  it 
6nly  works  when  you  are  competing  apples 
against  apples." 


surely  ought  to  be  able  to  win  that  sort  of 
contest  with  the  comparatively  vmlndustrlal- 
Ized  Red  Chinese.  80  why  don't  we  supply 
the  South  Vietikmese  anU -Commimlsts 
with  so  many  supertcw  weapons  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Commtmista  wUl  seem  al- 
most unarmed  by  comparison. 

If  it  is  argued  that  this  might  offend  the 
Red  Chinese,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  al- 
ready offended  with  the  United  States  to  the 
point  of  inooherence.  Anyway,  if  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  arming  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  us,  shouldn't  we  be  ready 
to  take  the  rUk  of  arming  the  South  Viet- 
namese even  better? 
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An  Anns  Race  in  ^etnam? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arrowing  concern  of  many  citizens  over 
the  Vietnam  crisis  is  reflected  in  editorial 
comment  of  our  leading  newi^apers. 

Cliicago's  American,  in  an  editorial 
Saturday,  March  7.  ponders  one  aspect 
of  the  Vietnamese  situation  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  well  have  looked  Into 
some  time  ago. 

I  hiaert  the  article  for  the  attention  of 
the  Members: 

An  Asms  Race  in  Vietnam? 

While  the  United  States  has  been  threat- 
ening to  get  tougher  In  South  Vietnam  the 
Oommunlst  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  been  getting  tougher.  It  has  decided 
apparenUy.  that  IX  the  United  States  Is  wUl- 
Ing  to  let  the  guerrilla  warfare  go  on  and  on 
It  Un't,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  pouring 
Increased  numbers  of  larger  and  more  mod- 
em weapons  south  to  Its  embatUed  Commu- 
nists In  South  Vietnam  is  an  effort  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

This  arms  speedup  was  announced  In 
Washington  by  gfecretary  of  Defense  Robert 
A.  McNamara  Just  betfore  he  took  off  foe 
South  Vietnam  at  the  head  of  an  inspec- 
tion team  which  is  going  to  consider,  again, 
what  this  country  should  do  about  the  sit- 
uation there.  McNamara  said  the  situation 
was  grave.  He  pointed  out  also  that  the 
new  weapons  which  the  Communists  are  get- 
ting have  been  made  in  Red  China. 

So  it  comes  down  to  this:  The  real  contest 
in  Vietnam  obviously  is  between  Red  China 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  Chinese 
Commimlst  Government  is  putting  It  on  the 
basis  of  ar^  production.    The  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Governor  Scranton  gave  an  ex- 
cellent address  before  1,400  members  and 
guests  at  the  EconcHnlc  Club  in  New  York 
City  on  March  3, 1964. 

Bill  Scranton  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion as  he  finished,  which  was  a  real 
tribute  to  his  leadership. 

I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  these 
main  portions  of  Governor  Scranton 's 
address : 

Scranton  Bids  OOP  Take  Lead 

Our  political  parties  are,  In  many  ways, 
curious  creatures. 

Both  of  them  are  formed  through  the  al- 
liance of  men.  their  loyalties,  their  aspira- 
tions, their  emotions,  their  highest  Ideals, 
their  basest  desires. 

In  the  course  of  history,  each  party  Is  pro- 
pelled toward  a  peculiar  role  In  American  pol- 
itics. Conviction,  opportunity,  connivance, 
political  skin,  happenstance — ^all  of  these 
have  contrived  to  determine  on  the  shifting 
ziatlonal  scene  which  party  has  stood  as  the 
majority  and  which  as  the  minority. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  almost  every  moment  of 
the  past  32  years  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  the  majority  party  In  America. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  time  has  come  to  say 
that,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  that  majority 
party  Is  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  fail- 
ures which  dot  the  national  landscape. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  deadlock  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  the  chief  reason  for  the  dead- 
lock in  American  democracy. 

The  forces  which  have  combined  to  become 
the  Democratic  Party  are  forces  which  by 
their  very  nature  collide  in  deadlock.  It  Is  a 
party  of  dreams  on  the  one  hand;  and  of 
reaction  on  the  other. 

BLOCKED  BT  REACTIONARIES 

The  party  when  It  dreams  has  noble 
thoughts  of  shining  cities,  eqtial  opportuni- 
ties, and  social  progress.  Tlie  party  when  It 
governs  Is  hamstrung  by  Its  reactionaries, 
who  smash  the  dreams  and  leave  the  politi- 
cal landscape  strewn  with  the  broken  prom- 
ises of  a  deadlocked  party. 

Denial  o;  civil  rights  to  the  American  Ne- 
gro has.  of  course,  been  a  critical  shortcom- 
ing of  our  society  for  many  years— Including 
the  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
But.  until  recently,  this  has  been  a  quiet 
crisis.     By  Its  very  nature,  the -Democratic 


Party  has  been  Incapable  of  dealing  with  a 
social  crisis  In  the  kindling  stage.  A  roaring 
fire  is  demanded  befwe  they  can  act.  and  In 
the  case  of  clvU  rights  they  cannot  act  even 
now.  ^ 

What  is  the  upshot  of  this  deadlock? 
The  liberal  and  theoretical  wing  of  the 
party,  frustrated  by  continued  Impotence 
has  resorted  to  proposals  more  notable  for 
their  trappings  than  for  their  relevance  to 
real  problems. 

Time  after  time,  that  party  has  responded 
to  probelms  with  answers  which  not  only 
are  not  solutions,  but  have  the  additional 
bad  effects  of  needlessly  proliferating  the 
Central  Government  and  doing  violence  to 
our  Federal  system. 

All  of  this  because  of  the  deadlock  within 
the  party 

The  Democratic  Party  has  gone  back  to  thw 
sterile  approaches  which  tor  30  years  have 
failed  to  solve  our  most  pressing  national 
problems. 

The  first  sign  of  thU  return  came  with  the 
new  Federal  budget. 

First,  that  document  bowed  to  conserva- 
tive elements  In  the  party  by  ai^>earlng  to 
show  a  decrease  In  Government  spending 
But  then,  to  keep  warm  the  spirits  of  the  lib- 
eral enthusiasts,  word  was  spread  that  the 
magic  Interworkings  of  the  budget  provided 
for  no  decrease  at  all. 

In  the  recent  tax  bUl  we  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Democratic  deadlock.  Tax  re- 
form Joined  expenditure  cuts  on  the  scrap 
heap,  and  only  the  poUtlcally  attractive  tax 
cut  was  enacted. 

Nowhere  today,  however,  are  the  calami- 
tous results  of  the  deadlock  more  apparent 
than  In  the  struggle  for  effective  dvU  rights 
legislation.  I  confess  to  tremendous  pride  In 
my  feUow  Republicans  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  got  civil  rights  out  of 
oommlttee.  and  they  voted  4  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  WU.  Without  their  votes  the  Demo- 
cratic majOTity  would  have  once  again  been 
unable  to  act. 

Where,  then,  stands  the  Republican  Party 
in  relation  to  this  deadlock  which  for  three 
decades  has  all  but  paralyzed  our  society' 
P,.^f  J^.t?*  ^""^  evidence  that  the  Republican 
<^l!r;  ,  *  ''"*  *°  become  the  majority,  could 
effectively  lead  America  and  avoid  the  pres- 
ent dreary  impasse? 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  when  the 
history  of  this  era  Is  finally  written,  men  who 
treasure  the  Federal  system  and  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  checks  and  balances  wlU  rise 
to  cheer  the  Republican  Party. 

We  are  the  conservative  party  In  this  Na- 
tion, and  we  are  proud  of  It.  But  we  are  a 
conservative  party  which  understands  what 
Edmund  Burke  meant  when  he  said  that  "a 

^^  '^^°"*  ""*  "^"^  °'  «>°^e  change  is 
without  the  means  of  Its  conservation  " 

Act  which  set  up  the  land-grant  colleges  the 
schools  that  became  our  great  State  univer- 
sities of  today,  renowned  the  wwld  over  for 
the  excellence  of  their  teaching  and  their  re- 

oC€LFCiX,, 

v^^^  theRepubllcan  Party  did  not  put  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  business  of 
running  the  State  universities 

firr't,^^"^"*^^  ^'^y  pledged,  in  Its  very 
first  platform,  the  one  upon  which  Lincoln 
rari,  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  It 
f^^i^  "^t  pledge.  But  It  did  not  put 
S1LSI2  Qo^emment   Into  the  railroad 

On  and  on  the  record  runs.  Through  all 
the  years  the  Republicans  served  the  Nation 
as  toe  majority  party,  they  made  their  best 
contributions  when  they  were  conserving 
^bfeSs'    P'^^P''^    »>y    ^'^«    America! 

PATH   FOR  CONSERVATIVES    * 

*>7^ll  (Republicans)  must  make  It  clear 
that  they  do  not  believe  America's  problems 
will  dlM^ar  If  we  all  merely  wrap  ourselves 
In  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    They  must  make  It 
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EXTENSIOI    OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MICH/ .EL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwndav.  I  ebruary  13. 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAV.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  iMiblic  Int  erest  In  the  need  for  an 
objectiye  review  ok  our  Immigration  pol- 
icy is  reflected  ii  a  column  written  by 
Jessie  Halpem.  ^  ashington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Jew  sh  Telegraph  Agency. 
As  thi*  article  reL  ites.  there  has  not  been 
such  a  systematic  review  by  Congress  in 
over  40  years,  phaa  Halpem's  article 
follows: 

NXB>  FOa  CON(  SESSIONAL  RXVIZW  OF 
IMIOCI  &TION   POUCT 
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In  1953  the  only  statutory  combined  com- 
mittee In  Congress — the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy — came 
Into  existence.  Chaired  by  the  harsh,  un- 
bending late  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  Francis 
E.  Walter,  coauthor  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  the  pressing  needs  for  reforms  made 
Uttie  headway.  But  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  last  July  publicly  urged  the  repeal 
of  immigration  quotas,  new  hopes  were 
aroused.  Ironically,  of  the  last  budgetary 
request  made  by  President  Kennedy  on  No- 
vember 21 — 1  day  before  his  assassination — 
the  only  item  concerning  legislative  require- 
ments which  was  not  passed  was  that  which 
would  have  given  the  stalemated  Joint  com- 
mittee the  meager  sum  of  $104,460  to  have 
a  staff  and  pay  for  operations.  Committee 
action  would  continue  to  stagnate. 

Unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
most  well-informed,  but  Uttle-recognlzed 
fighters  for  immigration  reform,  Democratic 
Congressman  Michael  Peichan  of  Ohio, 
have,  over  the  years,  been  thwarted  and 
eclipsed  by  Ignorance  or  stubbornness.  Of 
primary  significance  had  been  the  power  of 
Congressman  Walter.  The  public  had  been 
deceived  into  thinking  that  Peighan 
whlsted  Walter's  tune.  However,  since 
Walter's  death  this  past  year.  Representative 
F'EiGHAiehas  been  elevated  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  struggling  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  now  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  headed 
by  New  York  Democrat.  Emanuel  Celler. 

In  immigration  reform  matters.  Peighan 
had  had  to  contend  with  lack  of  funds,  a 
paucity  of  general  knowledge  in  this  com- 
plex area,  and  vestiges  of  hard-core  opposi- 
tion from  congressional  Members  as  well  as 
demographers  who  adhere  to  population 
standing  rocon  only  concepts. 

Back  in  1957  Congressman  Feighan  pre- 
sented a  proposal  to  Congress  which  sought 
a  new  and  selective  method  to  distribute 
authorized  but  imtjsed  quota  numbers, 
eliminate  the  national  origins  system,  em- 
phasize the  desirability  of  bringing  to  the 
United  States  yearly  piersons  with  Important 
technical  or  professional  skills,  provide  a 
haven  tor  victims  of  totalitarian  aggression, 
and  to  rexmite  families  and  relatives.  Since 
then  FxiGRAM  has  continued  to  remind  leg- 
islators of  the  antiquated  Immigration  laws, 
but  has  fa^ed  to  get  necessary  congressional 
support. 

President  Keiuiedy's  apf)eal  to  Congress 
last  July  called  for  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  quota  system.  The  main  proposals 
In  the  bill  were:  (1)  That  existing  quotas 
be  gradually  reduced  at  the  rate  of  20  per- 
cent per  year  with  a  reserve  pool  for  redU- 
trlbution;  (2)  that  natives  of  no  one  coun- 
try receive  over  10  percent  of  the  total  quota 
numbers  authorized  in  any  one  year;  and 
(3)  that  upon  reccunmendatlons  from  a 
seven-man  immigration  board,  the  President 
be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  50  percent  of 
unallocated  quotas  for  Issuance  to  persons 
disadvantaged  by  the  change  In  the  quota 
83retem,  and  up  to  20  percent  for  refugees 
affected  by  sudden  dislocation. 

While  less  articulate  on  the  matter  than 
his  predecessors.  President  Johnson  strongly 
supports  the  late  President's  proposals. 
Among  the  first  groups  the  new  President 
met  with  this  year  to  discuss  immigration 
reform  needs  were  representatives  from  the 
Joint  DistribuUon  Committee.  United  HIAS. 
the  American  Jewish  Cocnmlttee,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  the  National  Community  Re- 
lations Advisory  Council,  and  the  Antl-Defa- 
nuition  League.  However,  tliere  has  been  no 
White  House  Action  since  then. 

There  is  no  doubt  among  observers  of  the 
national  scene  that  the  future  of  action  on 
Immigration  reforms  hinges  on  the  effective- 
ness of  Congressman  Fkichan  in  his  new  role 
of  Joint  MMnmlttee  chairm.an.    Fkichan  has 


realistically  emphasized  the  need  for  action 
in  the  matter  and  the  equally  Important  re- 
quirement for  educating  Congress  as  well  as 
the  citizenry.  He  is  now  confidently  assum- 
ing the  leadership  in  a  battle  which  he  pre- 
viously fought  with  little  help.  At  the  same 
time  he  knows  his  efforts  must  be  directed 
toward  an  Inunlgratlon  sjrstem  which  will 
best  benefit  the  United  States  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally. 

Certainly  the  Impact  of  the  necessary 
U.S.  Immigration  reforms  upon  wOTld 
Jewry  would  be  more  than  of  passing 
significance.  Reforms  would  especially  aid 
Jews  In  Eastern  Europe  desiring  to  flee  from 
communism — when  such  emigration  Is  al- 
lowed. Remnants  of  Jews  originally  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  now  residing  in  Par 
Eastern  areas  such  as  Hong  Kong,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Malaya  would  also  be  Justly  af- 
fected, as  would  be  the  future  of  Jews  born 
and  now  residing  in  problematic  situations 
In  African  countries. 

One  further  Important  consequence  of  the 
Implementation  of  reform  proposals  would 
be  the  elimination  of  gross  financial  burdens 
too  often  Imposed  upon  families  seeking  to 
Immigrate  and  reunite  with  relatives  in  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  hoped  that  present  congressional  pre- 
occupations with  civil  rights,  farm,  taxation, 
foreign  aid.  and  other  matters  will  not  over- 
shadow the  overdue  need  for  urgent  action 
on  the  reform  of  our  present  antiquated  im- 
migration laws. 


Baker  Conntry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OUGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  line 
with  the  old  saying  "There's  no  place  like 
home,"  I  would  like  to  add  that  there's 
certainly  no  place  like  home  wh*n  it  hap- 
pens to  be  Baker.  Oreg.,  which.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  my  hometown. 

Its  idyllic  setting  in  the  valley  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  a  sportsman's  paradise. 
its  diversification  of  industry,  from  rais- 
ing top-grade  beef,  to  lumber,  agricul- 
ture, and  mining,  and  its  colorful  history 
are  aptly  described  in  an  article  featured 
In  the  February  1964  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Cascades,  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  for  the  Interest  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that,  after 
reading  this  article,  they  will  understand 
my  great  pride  in  being  able  to  call  my- 
self a  native  of  Baker.  I  would  also  like 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  my  colleagues 
to  come  and  see  this  magnificent  Baker 
country  for  themselves. 

The  article  follows: 

Bakes  Country 

Baker,  beef,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  are 
more  than  Idle  alliteration  in  a  rugged  east- 
em  Oregon  country  known  for  its  rich  tradi- 
tion and  individualism. 

To  know  Baker.  Oreg..  is  to  recognize  It 
as  the  hub  of  an  area  which  boasts  top- 
grade  beef,  lumbering,  mining,  agriculttire, 
and  a  paradise  for  highland  sportsmen. 
The  names  of  nearby  towns  tell  a  descriptive 
story  of  the  area's  diversification. 

It  seems  natural  that  this  rich  cattle  coun- 
try would  have  a  town  named  "Hereford." 
The  only  surprising  element  is  that  Angus 
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cattle  have  not  been  so  henered.  Sawmill 
Gulch  and  Pine  are  town  names  that  de- 
scribe hunber;  the  towns  of  Lime  and  Oran- 
Ite  do  the  same  tar  mining;  and  for  agricul- 
ture, there  are  Richland.  Rye  Valley,  and 
Pleasant  Valley. 

For  a  composite  picture  of  the  country, 
add  the  names  of  such  geographic  land- 
marks as  the  nue  Mftiin»At«^B  Hells  Canyoo, 
Burnt  River,  and  the  Kagle  Cap  Wildemeas 
Area  of  the  Wallowa  Mountains. 

The  dty  of  Baker,  population  9,628,  ele- 
vation 3,440,  Is  located  on  Highway  80.  the 
"Oregen  Trail  Route"  and  Is  a  commerce 
and  distribution  center  for  the  resource 
and  Industry  development  of  Baker  County. 
Baker  City  Manager  Fred  Dyer  says:  "Al- 
though always  known  for  its  colorful  his- 
tory. Baker  has  received  high  acclaim  today 
for  dlverslflcatloii  of  its  economy  and  its 
unique  recreational  opportiuiities." 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  range,  some  of 
the  largest  ranches  In  eastern  Oregon  are 
only  a  rope  throw  away  from  the  Baker 
city  limits. 

The  first  beef — a  white  shsrthorn  bull  and 
three  cowa — arrived  with  the  first  settlers 
in   1862.     From   the  early  years  when  beef 
cattle  were  driven  over  the  Rockies,  the  In- 
dustry began  to  grow.    The  severe  winters  of 
1880  and  1881  caused  Baker  County  to  suf- 
fer heavy  losses  of  Its  range  cattle.    Ranch- 
ers realized  that  winter  supplemental  feed 
was  needed  and  from  that  time  on  hay  pro- 
duction and  storage  became  a  way  of  life. 
With     improved     breeding     and     better 
marketing  procedures,  the  cattle  Industry  In 
Baker  County   has   grown   rapidly.    Today, 
weU  over  00  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
Income  in   Baker  Coimty  comes  from   the 
production    of    fine    commercial    herds    of 
Hereford  and  Angus  range  cattle.    Equally 
important,  some  of  the  finest  breeding  cat- 
tle In  the  Nation  are  located  here.    It  Is  not 
mere  chance  that  the   Oregon  Cattlemen's 
Association  selected  Baker  for  Its  60th  anni- 
versary celebration  last  November. 

For  other  segments  of  the  econemy  It  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  range.  In  driving  the 
streets  of  Baker,  tree-lined  with  elm,  cotton- 
wood,  and  ash,  in  scanning  the  Immediate 
foothUlB,  there  U  little  evidence  of  any  forest 
land.  Tet.  a  few  short  miles  to  the  moun- 
tain slspes  of  the  east  and  west  are  vast 
stands  of  timber.  There  is  over  6  billion 
board-feet  of  timber  in  the  county  of  which 
80  percent  is  national  forest  land.  Over  80 
million  feet  a  year  are  available  for  cutting 
and  mills  in  Baker  have  maintained  a  busy 
pace.  Commercial  cuts  Include  white  fir. 
spruce,  and  larch,  but  the  primary  source  of 
lumber  is  ponderosa  pine. 

The  Btoiy  of  the  mountains  does  not  end 
with  timber.  Long  before  timber— about  200 
million  years  ago  according  to  geologists — 
the  Bald  Mountain  region  In  the  Blue  Motui- 
tains  emerged  from  the  primal  seas.  Later, 
low  lying  land  and  seabed  were  thrust  up  by 
forces  below  the  surface  around  Baker's 
present  site. 

All  of  this  might  be  considered  academic 
except  that  this  early  fermation  created  fault 
areas  where  the  basalt  and  granite-limestone 
deposits  were  intermixed.  To  miners  this 
meant  precious  minerals. 

The  ancient  rocks  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
which  produced  gold,  sUver,  and  copper  also 
contribute  slate,  marble,  high-grade  limes, 
and  building  stone.  Large  deposlto  of  high 
piu-lty  limestone  are  tound  In  Baker  OOunty. 
One  lime-processing  plant  near  Baker  has  a 
200-ton  daily  capacity.  With  B<»nethlng  like 
2,000  uses  in  modern  Industry,  chemical  lime 
is  being  produced  here  at  a  high  rate  far  in- 
creased use  In  the  manufactiire  of  acetylene 
gas.  for  bleach  in  the  pulp  Industry,  for  the 
treatment  of  pollution,  and  as  a  water  puri- 
fier and  softener. 
Resource  extraction  alone  does  not  com- 
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pletettis  story  ot  the  hlghhmds  as  any 
aportsman  who  has  been  to  eastern  Oregon 
will  verify.  Hie  story  of  mountain  recre- 
aUoa  Is  also  one  of  dlversifleatlon. 

To  the  west  of  Baker  Is  the  Elkhom  Range 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Located  within  this 
range  Is  the  Anthony  Lake  region,  which 
boasts  fishing  and  camping  in  the  siunmer 
and  excellent  skiing  in  the  winter.  The 
Anthony  Lake  ski  resort,  built  In  1962,  has 
already  established  Itself  as  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  Padflc  Northwest.  Powder  snow,  reli- 
able ski  seasons,  s  bunny  tow,  a  warming 
lodge,  a  3300-foot  Pomalift  tow  to  the  8,000- 
foot  elevatlOTi  level,  and  a  new  intermediate 
ski  tow  have  combined  to  make  this  area  a 
skier's  deUght. 

To  the  east  of  Baker  is  the  Eagle  Cap 
WUderness  area  of  the  WaUowas,  home  of 
big  game  hunting  and  s^^>erb  fishing.  Be- 
yond this  region  is  the  famous  Snake  River 
with  the  Oxbow  and  Brownlee  Dam  Reser- 
voirs, and  the  famous  HeUs  Canyon,  deepest 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The  can- 
yon, which  was  carved  7,900  feet  by  the  tur- 
_btUent  force  of  the  Snake  River,  offers  one  of 
the  last  frontiers  in  the  country. 

But  It  was  a  challenge  rather  than  a  scenic 
splendor  to  the  hardy  and  courageous 
pioneers  who  traveled  the  rtd  Oregoir  TraU 
over  a  centxiry  ago.  Leaving  the  "farewell 
bend"  of  the  Snake  River  these  weary  travel- 
ers edged  along  the  foothills  until  they 
reached  the  "Valley  of  the  Lonesome  Pine" 
where  many  of  them  settled. 

The  settlement  was  named  Baker  City  In 
1862,  in  honor  of  Senator  Edward  D.  Baker 
one  of  Oregon's  first  Senators.  Only  a  few 
months  before  the  Senator,  also  a  colonel, 
had  been  killed  leading  his  troops  In  an  early 
engagement  with  the  Confederate  forces  at 
the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  on  the  Upper  Po- 
tomac. The  county,  valley,  and  city  were 
all  renamed  Baker  in  memory  of  the  valiant 
Senator. 

Baker  Valley  early  became  the  meat  and 
bread  basket  for  the  miners  who  rushed  to 
the  gold  camps  at  Auburn  and  Sumpter  a  few 
miles  away.  Aubxu-n's  population  rapidly 
grew  to  over  6,000  and  became  the  county 

The  people  in  Baker  felt,  however,  that 
lawless  Auburn  was  not  a  suitable  site  for 
county  government.  One  early  i^ornlng  In 
the  spring  of  1868  a  few  citizens  drove  up  in 
a  wagon,  took  all  the  county  records  out  of 
Auburn,  and  announced  as  they  left  that 
Baker  was  the  new  county  seat. 

A  State  election  later  that  year  formally 
voted  the  county  seat  to  the  city  of  Baker. 
The  decision  proved  to  be  well-founded.  As 
gold  mining  waned,  and  rumors  of  success 
in  other  areas  came  forth,  Aubxirn  died  a 
rapid  death.  Only  a  few  ruined  stone  walls 
remain  today,  as  Auburn,  named  foe  the 
town  m  the  poem  "Deserted  Village,"  went 
the  way  of  other  gold  meccas  in  the  West. 

The  town  of  Siunpter.  apparently  named 
after  Fort  Sumter  by  miners  more  Interested 
in  seeking  wealth  than  in  the  correct  speU- 
ing  of  the  town's  name,  survives  today  with 
logging  operations  as  the  primary  support  for 
its  population  erf  88.  Although  Sumpter 
burned  to  the  ground  In  1917  and  was  par- 
tially rebuut.  an  old  expoeed  walk-in  bank 
vault  still  remains  as  a  reminder  of  the  gold 
era.  Located  in  the  Sumpter  Valley  Is  the 
ghost  town  of  Granite,  which,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  one.  Is  the  smallest  Incorporated 
city  In  the  United  States.  Cornucopia  an- 
other old  gold  town,  seems  to  belle  its  Latin 
meaning  "horn  of  plenty." 

The  gold  towns  declined  but  Baker  sur- 
ged and  grew  with  the  reeource  and  Indus- 
try development  of  the  area.  Bill  Flynn 
Pacific  NortHwest  BeU  manager,  point*  out 

J^J-^w*"-*^"^  ^^  telephone  growth, 
in  1898  the  Baker  exchange  was  established 
With  40  subscribers  placing  a  few  calls  per 


day;  contrast  this  with  today's  4.857  tele- 
phones and  an  avoage  of  39,000  f^iw  ner 
day.  *^ 

The  Valley  of  the  Lonesome  Pine  Uvea  on 
Today  few  areas  In  the  West  can  match 
the  rich  heritage,  balanced  eoonomle  devel- 
opment, and  rugged  setting  of  the  colorful 
Baker  country. 


In  Defense  of  Forri|[B  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   KIMNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1964 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Representative 
Silvio  Conte  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 30,  1963,  issue  of  Washington 
World. 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  rationale  behind  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program. 

In  defense  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Representative  Contb  points  to  its  In- 
nate strength— the  fact  that  it  is  not  s 
giveaway  program,  but  one  which  is 
aimed  at  helping  people  help  themselves. 
This  philosophy  of  self-help  is  a  fund- 
amental part  of  our  American  heritage. 
For  this  reas<Mi,  Representative  Conn 
believes  the  American  public  continues 
to  support  the  foreign  aid  program  de- 
spite severe  opposition  to  it  in  Congress. 
The  complete  article  foUows: 

(By  Representative  Sn.vio  O.  Oontb) 
The  United  States,  whether  we  have  willed 
it  or  not,  is  the  leader  In  the  march  o*  the 
world's  millions  toward  a  new  destiny.  This 
leadership  Is  not  due  simply  to  our  wealth 
or  to  our  military  might.  It  is  also  based  on 
the  strength  of  our  ideas,  our  tradltlOD  of 
independence  and  respect  for  individual 
dignity. 

As  the  standard  bearer  at  freemen's  aspi- 
rations we  have  the  reqxMislbillty  of  Justify- 
ing our  leadership.  This  we  must  do.  not  by 
aggressive  threats  or  pious  qieecfaes,  but  by 
deeds  that  represent  the  nobility  of  freedom 
and  the  enduring  strength  of  peace-loving 

In  no  way  do  we  exercise  this  leadea^hlp 
more  effecUvely  than  In  our  forrtgn  aid  pro- 
gram. Those  who  seek  to  end  this  program 
or  emasculate  it  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot 
operate  successfully,  are  unrealistic.  They 
do  not  recognise  the  responsibUlty  of  leader- 
ship that  the  United  States  must  m^^iTifann. 
nor  do  they  acknowledge  the  humanitarian 
traditions  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  blind  to  the  need  to  strengthen  our  se- 
curity and  to  the  economic  opportimltles 
that  are  open  to  us. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people 
that  they  continue  to  support  the  foreign 
aid  program  despite  the  shrlU  criticism  and 
the  "meat  ax"  examination  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  toward  this  imique 
Instrument  of  American  foreign  poUcy. 

Nationwide  polls  continue  to  indicate  this 
basic  support.  The  OaUup  poU  early  in  1963 
showed  greater  support  for  the  principle  of 
foreign  aid  than  6  years  ago.  Another  poll 
taken  in  October  after  drastic  cuts  in  au- 
thorization voted  by  the  House  showed  a  4 
percent  increase  In  acceptance  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  an  early  summer  sampling. 
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or  anyone  else's  un- 
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criticism  of  aid  stems 
and  frustration.  Por- 
could  never — solve  all 
United  States  faces  in 

world. 

to  understand  aid — or 

of  It — vent  their  feel- 

I  ipproprlatlons.     What    Is 

criticism  Is  construe - 

one  proposes  an  alterna- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MIBSOTiai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI»RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker  several 
days  before  the  President  signed  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Flepresentative  Wright 
Patman  to  authorize  the  colnsige  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  half  dollar,  a  coin 
dealer  advertising  In  one  of  the  numis- 
matic publications  offered  to  sell  1964 
Kennedy  half-dollars  from  the  Denver 
Mint  for  $3.75  each.  He  offered  rolls 
of  20  of  them  for  $70;  5  rolls  for  $325: 
10  rolls  for  $625;  and  50  rolls,  or  1.000 
coins — at  a  face  value  of  $500 — for  the 
price  of  $3,100.  Underneath  these  offer- 
ings were  the  words  in  parentheses  "de- 
livery when  available." 

How  any  dealer  could  offer  such  bar- 
gains before  either  the  Philadelphia  or 
Denver  Mint  had  begun  producing  the 
coin — even  before  the  bill  authorizing  it 
had  been  signed  into  law — has  been  a 
mystery  to  many  coin  collectors  and  to 
other  citizens  who  so  deeply  admired 
President  Kennedy  and  want  to  see  daily 
reminders  of  his  greatness  as  a  man  and 
as  a  President.  The  idea  of  having  to 
pay  a  high  premium  to  obtain  a  John 
P.  Kennedy  coin  is  repugnant  to  all  of 
us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consiuner  Affairs,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  for,  among  other  things,  legis- 
lation dealing  with  coins  and  currency, 
I  have  received  inquiries  from  citizens 
throughout  the  country  asking  how  they 
can  buy  one  or  two  of  the  coins  as 
mementos  of  a  much-loved  President — 
without  having  to  pay  $3.75  or  any  other 
such  fantastic  flgxu-e. 

Consequently,  I  placed  before  the 
House  on  February  4  the  plans  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  distributing 
the  coin  so  that  the  public  would  have 
a  chance  to  acquire  them  at  face  value. 
None  of  the  new  coins  will  be  placed 
on  sale  until  at  least  26  million  of  them 
have  been  minted,  and  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  commercial  banks  throughout  the 
country  for  release  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
The  date  of  public  sale  has  since  been 
set  for  March  24  in  the  city  banks,  and 
March  25  for  country  banks.  The  banks, 
of  course,  are  to  release  them  at  face 
value.  50  cents  each.  No  dealer  will  be 
able  to  obtain  them  directly  from  either 
the  Philadelphia  or  Denver  Mint.  If  any 
dealer  is  able  to  obtain  quantity  sup- 
plies of  the  coin  for  sale  at  a  premium, 
it  will  only  be  through  arrangements 
made  by  the  dealer  with  a  particular 
bank. 

BAKXS    HAVI    SOMrrtMIS   CHANNIXED   COINS    TO 
•    DEAL£XS    IN    BITLK    tJUAWmTES 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  banks 
have  been  willing  in  the  past  to  obtain 


bulk  supplies  of  newly  issued  coins  for 
dealers  for  sale  to  collectors  at  a  pre- 
mium^ perhaps  with  kickbacks  to  the 
bank  itself  or  to  a  bank  employee.  In 
view  of  the  acute  shortage  of  coins  for 
regular  commercial  needs — a  shortage 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  year  on  a 
three-shift  7-day-a-week  basis — It  is  in- 
tolerable that  huge  quantities  of  uncircu- 
lated coins  from  previous  years  have  been 
hidden  away  In  bulk  lots  for  subsequent 
sale  a  few  at  a  time  to  collectors  at  a  pre- 
mium. So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  banks  from  using 
and  abusing  their  privileges  in  obtaining 
bulk  quantities  of  coins  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  order  to  provide  mer- 
chandise for  coin  dealers  and  hoards  for 
heavy  "investors"  in  imcirculated  coins. 
I  understand  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  now  considering  various  measures 
for  discouraging  local  banks  from  mak- 
ing bulk  quantities  of  scarce  coins —  . 
scarce  in  the  sense  that  we  need  them 
for  other  purposes — available  to  coin 
dealers,  when  stores  and  all  other  baisi- 
nesses.  and  particularly  the  vending 
trade,  are  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  all  of  the  coins  they  need  for  effi- 
cient operation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  find  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  50-cent  piece  r  going  out  of 
circulation  and  into  dealers'  hands,  we 
will  certainly  take  whate^ver  steps  are 
necessary,  through  hearings  or  legisla- 
tion, or  both,  to  meet  the  problem. 

REPRESENTATIVE      PATTEN       rORWASDS       A       NEW 
JERSEY    NEWSPAPERMAN  S  SUGGESTIONS 

In  this  connection,  our  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Representative  Edward  J. 
Patten,  has  forwarded  to  me  some  in- 
teresting suggestions  made  by  the  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Daily  Home  News,  Mr.  Alexander  M. 
Jones,  who  has  been  crusading  in  his 
paper  for  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  half-dollar— &nd 
who  submitted  a  formsd  petition  to  Cwi- 
gress  on  it.  Both  he  and  Representative 
Patten  share  my  concern  that  the  coin 
not  be  permitted  to  become  an  article 
of  merchandising  promotion  for  dealers 
seeking  to  profit  from  the  public's  love 
for  the  martyred  President. 

These  suggestions  are :  "Have  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  pledge  banks  seeking  the 
Kennedy  halves  that  none  will  be  sold 
in  bags;  have  banks  follow  a  one-coin- 
to- a-customer  policy  for  the  first  month 
or  so,  until  everybody  that  wants  a  Ken-  . 
nedy  half  has  one;  supply  each  post 
office  with  a  number  of  the  new  coins, 
with  Instructions  to  all  personnel  that 
they  be  sold  on  a  one-to-a-customer 
basis — before  bank  distribution." 

MINT     DIRECTOR     EVA     ADAMS     ASKS     BANKS     TO 
COOPERATE 

In  my  discussions  in  recent  weeks  with 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Miss  Eva 
Adams.  I  have  been  impressed  with  her 
conscientious  desire  to  make  sure  these 
new  Kennedy  coins  get  into  general  cir- 
culation, rather  than  Into  a  few  hands. 
On  March  3.  she  wrote  to  the  president 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
Mr.  William  P.  Kelly,  asking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Nation's  banks  in  preventing 
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dealers  "or  anyone  else,  particularly 
speculators"  from  obtaining  the  new 
coins  In  large  quantities  or  trying  to  sell 
them  at  a  premium  above  face  value.  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  importance  of 
this  matter  Is  brought  before  them,  the 
banks  wlU  cooperate. 

I  submit  herewith.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letter  Miss  Adams  sent  to  the  ABA  presi- 
dent, as  follows: 
OmcB  or  DnucTOR  or  the  Mint. 

TREASURT    DEPARTMENT, 

Waahinffton.  D.C..  Mmrch  3.  1964 
Mr.  WILUAM  P.  b:illt. 
President,  American  Bankers  Association 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kxllt:  I  wrtte  with  the  hope  of 
enlisting  the  cooperaMon  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and.  throxigh  you,  that 
of  the  commercial  banking  system  In  con- 
nection with  the  nationwide  release  of  the 
Kennedy  half  doUara. 

Through  arrangements  worked  out  with 
the  Pederal  Reserve  banks.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  March  24  wiU  be  the  date  they  wlU  begin 
their  shipments  of  the  new  half  dollars  to 
the  commercial  banking  system.  ThU  means 
that  the  coin  will  be  available  in  most  dty 
banks  on  March  24.  and  in  country  banks  a 
day  or  two  later. 

Is  It  possible  for  you  to  send  out  a  noUce 
to  your  membership  urging  banks  through- 
out  the  country  to  do  everythlag  possible  to 
prevent  dealers,  or  anyone  else,  partloulariy 
speculators,  from  obtaining  them  In  large 
quantities  or  trying  to  seU  them  at  a  pre- 
mium above  their  face  value?  This  wlU  per- 
mit the  major  portion  of  the  new  half  doUars 
to  be  made  available  to  Individuals  and  for 
regular  coinage  purposes. 

If  the  commercial  banks  will  endeavor  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  bags  or  rolls  of  the  new 
coins  to  ciistomers  known  to  have  an  actual 
exchange  need  for  them,  thU  should  do  much 
to  prevent  an  undesirable  situation  from  de- 
veloping.    In    this    connection,    and    as    a 
means  of  preventing  speciUatlon  in  mint- 
sealed  bags  of  this  new  coin,  all  of  our  ship- 
ments to  the  Reserve  banks  are  being  made 
In  plain,  sewn  bags  which  contain  no  mark- 
ings to  Identify  them  as  being  of  mint  origin 
The  mint  Is  now  placing  in  the  Inderal 
Reserve  banks  and  branches  an  initial  supply 
of  26  mlUlon  pieces  of  this  new  coin,  and 
before  the  calendar  year  Is  <jver  an  additional 
64  million  will  be  produced  and  shipped,  pe- 
riodically,  to    the   Reserve   banks.    Tbls   is 
approximately    the    same    quantity    of    half 
dollars  released  for  general  circulation  last 
year.    Also.  It  Is  approximately  the  extent  to 
which  our  limited  coinage  facilities  can  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  exchange  needs 
of  commerce  for  this  parUcular  denomina- 
tion. 

Your    assistance    In   this    matter    will    be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Eva  Adams. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

ABA     PRESIDENT     WILLIAM     T.     KELLT     PROMISES 
BANK    COOPERATION 
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nedy  half-dollar  coin.  Tou  will  note  that 
the  Director  o*  the  Bilnt  asks  that  commer- 
cial banks  "do  everything  possible  to  pn- 
vent  dealers,  or  anyone  else,  partloulariy 
■peculators,  fixxn  obtaining  them  (the  new 
half  dollars)  In  large  quanUUee  or  trying 
to  sell  them  at  a  premium  above  their  face 
value." 

Commercial  bemks  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  during  the  last  year  in  obtaining 
sufficient  coins  of  all  denominations  to  serve 
the  needs  of  commerce.  Unless  the  new 
Kennedy  half  dollar  is  used  to  meet  the  cir- 
culating requirements  of  c«nmerce.  an  acute 
shortage  of  this  denomination  coin  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  since  the  Mint  Service  in- 
tends that  the  new  coin  supply  current  coin- 
age needs. 

Commercial  banks,  therefore,  in  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  the  supply  of  circu- 
lating coinage  to  serve  the  needs  of  business 
are  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
prevent  the  new  coins  from  being  accumu- 
lated In  large  quantities  In  the  hands  of 
collectors  or  dealers  who  may  htdd  them  for 
future  sale  at  premium  rates. 

I  have  assured  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
that  oMnmerclal  banks  will  cooperate  with 
the  Treasiiry  Department  In  this  matter, 
and  I  will  be  glad  If  you  will  add  the  sup- 
port of  your  bank  In  view  of  our  vital  In- 
terest in  an  adequate  supply  of  circulating 
coins. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  P.  Kellt, 

President. 
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Senator  Gddwater  and  the  Musfles 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
following  is  an  exceUent  editorial  from' 
the  Shreveport  Times  entitled  "Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  the  Missiles. "  it  well 
bears  the  reading  and  thought  of  all  who 
question  the  route  of  our  missile  and  na- 
tional defense  programs: 

Senator  Golowateb  anv  the  KTiMTrrB 


NINETY  MILLION  KENNEDY  COINS  TO  BE 
COINED  IN  1964 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  Issued  yester- 
day by  the  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  oif  all  ABA  member  banks, 
forwarding  a  copy  of  Miss  Adams'  letter 
to  him  and  expressing  his  promise  that 
the  banks  will  co<verate. 
Mr.  Kelly's  memorandum  follows. 
The  American  Bankers  Association 

New  York,  NY..  March  11.  1964. 

To   the   CRizr  Exxcunvx  OmcERs   or  All 

ABA  Member  Banks: 

I   am  attaching  for  your  InformaUon  a 

copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 

Mint  conoemlng  the  release  ot  the  new  Ken- 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  26  mil- 
lion 50-cent  coins  to  be  placed  on  public 
sale  on  March  24  and  25  through  all  of 
the  banks  of  the  country,  an  additional 
64  million  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  coins 
will  be  minted  this  year,  and  millions  of 
them  will  be  produced  every  year  there- 
after for  at  least  the  next  25  years,  unless 
Congress  in  the  meantime  should  change 
the  design  of  this  coin  by  passage  of  a 
new  law. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  them 
to  become  scarce  and  thus  valuable  from 
a  numismatic  standpoint.  I  think  many 
Americans  will  want  to  save  the  first  one 
they  receive,  as  a  memento  or  perhaps  as 
a  pocketpiece,  but  If  the  mints  fulfill 
their  mission  in  producing  coins  this  year 
and  in  coming  years,  we  should  see  these 
coins  in  such  abundance  that  they  will 
soon  lose  their  novelty,  as  did  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  dime. 

But  until  that  happens,  I  think  we 
must  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  commercialized  profiteering  on 
a  coin  intended  to  honor  a  President  who 
devoted  his  entire  life— and  gave  his 
life— in  the  service  of  the  American 
people. 

The  mint  intends  to  distribute  the 
coins  to  the  Pederal  Reserve  banks  in 
plain  bags.  I  think  it  would  be  useful, 
as  Congressman  Patten's  constituent 
suggested,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
were  to  pledge  banks  not  to  sell  them 
in  bags,  or,  it  might  be  even  more  effec- 
tive to  have  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
themselves  take  the  coins  out  of  the  bags 
and  forward  them  to  the  commercial 
banks  In  wooden  boxes  or  any  other  type 
of  package,  so  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  $500  bag  of  these  coins  when  they 
arrive  at  the  banks.  I  welcome  Mr 
KeUy's  action  In  forwarding  Miss  Adams' 
letter  to  the  individual  banks,  and  in 
endorsing  its  plea  for  cooperation. 


Many  so-caUed  political  liberals  try  to  pic- 
ture Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  as  some  kind 
of  horrible,  screaming,  screetchlng,  wild-eyed 
extremist  of  the  right  who  Is  always  ready 
irresponsibly  to  drop  some  kind  of  false  and 
blockbusting  attack  on  any  political  oppo- 
nent who  happens  to  be  within  range- of  his 
supposed  poison  spears.  One  national  TV 
network  frequently  superimposes  a  llnedraw- 
Ing  caricature  of  the  Arizona  Senator  on  the 
screen  when  one  of  Its  newsreaders  or  nevra 
analysts  Is  discussing  GoLDWATKR.  This  draw- 
ing could  be  of  some  fiend  Incarnate  or  a 
DraciUa-type  of  vampire  that  sucks  the  blood 
of  human  beings. 

Actually.    Senator   Ooldwater    usually    la 
quite  calm  in  his  manner  of  utterance     His 
most  devastaUng  blockbusters  often  are  ut- 
tered as  If  they  merely  were  casual  asides  in 
whatevCT    conversation    he    happens    to    be 
carrying  on;    in  fact,  sometimes  they  are 
One   air  commentator  remarked   the  other 
day  that  the  Senator  could  come  forth  with 
a  blasting  charge  in  a  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  that  would  be  the  same  If  he  were  dust- 
ing a  speck  of  lint  off  the  coUar  of  his  coat 
A  few  mornings  ago,  a  TV  network  re- 
porter was  carrying  out  his  usual  prosecut- 
ing   attorney    and    flngerpolnting    type    of 
cross-examination    of    Senator    GourwAi« 
The  subject  was  the  latter's  casual  remark 
in  New  Hampshire  that  our  intercontinental 
range  balUsUc  missile  system  Is  imdepend- 
able  and  that  the  Government  "really  should 
tell  the  people  something  about  Its  unde. 
pendablllty."    The     reporter's     questioning 
was  along  the  line  that  since  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  had  denounced  Senator 
Ooldwater  tor  his  utterance,  the  Ooldwater 
utterance  automatically   became   false   and 
impatrlotic  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

So.  the  Senator  calmly  defiated  his  In- 
terrogator by  listing  -high  defense  authori- 
ties who  have  to  some  degree  or  other  mads 
statements  about  undependablllty  of  our  in- 
tercontinental missiles;  statements  that  are 
in  support  of  what  Senator  Ooldwater  said 
He  suggested  that  since  the  Interrogator  was 
a  reporter  (real  reporters  might  raise  some 
questions  as  to  that)  he  could  find  documen- 
tation fcH-  the  0<ddwater  statement  in  un- 
classified statements  of  the  following  oer- 
sons:  '^ 

1.  Gen.  Thomas  Power,  head  of  the  Air 
Force  Strategic  Air  Command. 

2.  Gen.  Ciu-tls  LeMay.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff. 

3.  Lt.  Gen.  Howell  M.  &tes.  Jr.,  Deputy 
Commander  of  Air  Force  Systems,  whose  ut- 
terances came  out  Just  a  few  hovus  before 
Senator  Ooldwater  made  his  statement. 

4.  And  In  some  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
own  congressional  testimony  as  to  the  un- 
certainty of  our  long-range  missile  system 
because  It  never  has  been  given  an  actual 
hard  test,  either  as  to  the  mlssUes  or  the 
pads  or  sUos  from  which  they  are  fired. 

What  Senator  Ooldwater  said  Is  quite  true 
All  of  these  gentlemen  at  some  time  or  other 
have    stated    pubUcly,    or    In    coDgree8k>aal 
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Btantlally  still  doee.  This  effort  ha«  now 
failed,  and  the  right  of  the  press  to  speak 
its  mind  has  been  sustained. 

More  freedom  carries  with  It  the  require- 
ment of  greater  responsibility.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  careful  researching 
of  news  st«les  and  editorials  so  that  no 
Innocent  person  Is  harmed.  It  also  applies 
to  the  right  of  privacy  of  the  Individual. 
Some  New  York  City  newspapers  used  to 
coUabcvate  with  divorce  lawyers  to  print 
lurid  charges  In  sdvance  of  trial.  In  effect 
encouraging  the  defendants  to  settle  rather 
than  face  more  embarrassing  publicity. 
Such  pre-trial  stca-lee  now  are  forbidden  by 
law. 

As  a  prize  example  of  privacy  violated, 
there  U  the  Lindbergh  case.  After  the  tragic 
kidnaping  and  death  of  his  brother,  baby 
Jon  Lindbergh  was  being  driven  to  school 
by  his  mother,  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh.  A 
car  filled  with  photographers  from  a  New 
York  City  paper  forced  her  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  took  pictures  of  the  child. 
This  was  the  last  straw.  Charles  and  Anne 
Lindbergh  left  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  years — driven  out  by  thoee  who  scorned 
their  privacy. 

Liberty  to  report  and  comment  honestly 
is  not  license  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  de- 
cent or  responsible  conduct.  American  news- 
papers, given  a  broader  charter  by  the  court, 
must  live  up  to  higher  standards  of  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  good  Journal- 
ism. 


Mr.  WTDUF  .  ICr.  I^;>ealcer.  recently 
ft  dedalon  of  t  le  UJB.  Supreme  Court 
upheld  tbe  rtiht  of  a  newspaper  to 
accept  adrertlai  ments  criticizing  public 
frflHff^ff  wtthout  runnlnff  the  risk  of  libel. 

I  am  pleased  o  say  that  Newsday.  one 
erf  America's  prominent  newspapers. 
pubUshed  tax  tie  Fourth  Congressional 
Dlstrki  at  New  York,  took  the  occasion 
to  9eak  not  a  the  right  of  the  news- 
papers but  of  Ithelr  responsibilities.  I 
think  this  sbov  d  be  brought  to  the  at- 
( Congress, 
reads  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PDLTON  of  Pennsylyanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  US.  Congress  the  tragic  flood  con- 
ditions again  causing  great  loss  in  the 
Chartieris  Valley.  Pa.,  and  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

This  high  loss  both  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty, loss  of  homes  and-  businesses,  loss 
of  public  utility  and  municipal  facilities 
Is  needl^,  and  it  occurs  every  year. 

I  strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  give  prompt  action  to  approve 
the  necessary  funds  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  after  study 
and  favorable  report  by  the  U.S.  District 
Engineer  Offlce  for  the  Western  District 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  flood-control  plan  for  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  approved  by  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  has  provisions  for 
financing  Jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Oovemments.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  ofDclals  of  Allegheny  County, 
and  the  local  boroughs  and  townships 
should  promptly  agree  and  act.  The 
time  for  action  is  now. 

An  article  on  "Costly  Floods— Again," 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  follows: 
CosTLT  PLoooe — Again 

At  this  time  last  year,  residents  of  the 
Chartiers  Creek  VaUey  were  cleaning  up  the 
mess  left  by  the  annual  spring  flood.  High 
waters  had  forced  800  families  from  their 
homes  and  left  an  estimated  $6  million  In 
property  damage. 


Now  this  famUlar  tragedy  is  being  replayed 
Waters  are  spilling  into  homes  and  industrial 
plants  in  the  Cargnegle-Bridgevllle  area  in 
the  worst  flood  to  hit  the  Pittsburgh  area  in 
10  years. 

And  what  has  been  done  during  the  la&t 
year  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  annual 
misery?  There  has  been  much  futUe  talk  by 
public  oOlclals,  but  no  corrective  action.  The 
VS.  Corps  of  Army  Kngineers  has  approved 
a  flood  control  plan  for  the  Chartiers  Valley 
which  would  be  financed  Jointly  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  But  public 
offlclals  here  can't  agree  upon  which  agency 
win  put  up  the  local  share  of  the  money. 

In  contention  Is  the  question  of  who  will 
pay  the  $5.2  million  required  to  relocate  a 
big  sewerline  of  the  county  sanitary  au- 
thority which  follows  the  valley  and  crosses 
the  creek  18  times.  The  sanitary  authority 
says  it  won't  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  re- 
location and  the  county  commissioners  have 
stalled  on  the  issue,  with  Chairman  WUllam 
D.  McClelland  arguing  that  there  is  s  finan- 
cial problem  because  the  county  is  helping  to 
finance  a  new  stadium  on  the  north  side. 

This  project  should  be  pushed  even  if  the 
county  has  to  borrow  the  money  to  finance 
the  local  share  of  the  costs.  It  can  well  af- 
ford to  invest  $6-mUlion-plus  in  a  project 
that  would  prevent  the  annual  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  fiood  damage.  Failure  to 
do  so  could  result  eventually  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  area  by  Industry.  Industries 
in  the  fiooded  area  employ  6J)60  people.  If 
they  are  driven  out,  the  county  wUl  lose  sub- 
stantial tax  values. 

Tbe  argument  over  whether  the  county  or 
the  sanitary  authority  ahould  pay  for  sewer 
relocation  Is  really  an  issue  of  tweedledum 
or  tweedledee.  In  either  case,  the  cost  falls 
upon  the  county's  taxpayers,  whether 
through  sewage  charges  or  direct  property 
taxes.  Here  is  another  Instance  In  which 
petty  bickering  over  financial  responsibil- 
ity could  ix'oduce  financial  loas  far  greater 
than  the  disputed  amount  to  be  Invested 
in  a  vitally  needed  puMlc  inroject. 

Chartiers  Valley  la  not  the  only  area 
threatened  by  floods.  Plttsb\irgh  and  other 
cities  along  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio 
Rivers  are  also  expected  to  suffer  damage. 
But  the  Mderal  Oovemment  even  now  is 
spending  more  than  $100  mlUlon  on  a  new 
Kinzua  Dam  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Alle- 
gheny as  a  further  Investment  in  flood 
control. 

Thus,  there  U  hope  that  gradually  the 
threat  of  floods  in  Pittsburgh  will  be  ended. 
But  how  much  longer  mtost  the  people  of 
the  Chartiers  Valley  pay  the  terrible  price 
of  shortsightedness  by  the  public  offlclals 
chosen  to  represent  them? 


Bsynard  Kendrick  and  H.R.  9623 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  have  received  himdreds  of  letters,  not 
only  from  the  Third  District  but  all  over 
the  State  of  Florida  urging  passage  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  have  received  in  somewhat  the 
same  number,  communications  of  this 
nature,  also.  During  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary I  introduced  HJl.  9623  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  from  the  law  that  the 
receipt  of  more  than  $1,200  by  recipients 
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of  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  would 
deny  to  such  persons  the  right  to  receive 
such  social  security  benefits.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  has  hfought 
many  favorable  comments  from  senior 
citizens  all  over  the  State  of  Florida. 

One  of  these  letters.  I  believe,  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  honorable  colleagues 
and  I  have  received  permission  from  the 
writer  to  insert  it  in  the  Record.    You 
will   be  interested   in   the   biographical 
sketch  of  this  gentleman  whose  life  rec- 
ord appears  in  "Who's  Who  in  America: " 
Kendrick,  Bayard  Hardwlck.  author-   born 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  8,  1894;  son  of  John 
Ryland  and  Julia  (Lawton)   K.;  educated  at 
Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and  Episcopal 
Academy,     Philadelphia;      married     Edythe 
Stevens,    1919;    children— Bay nard,    Edythe 
Julia.     Secretary   Selden  Cypress   Door  Co 
Palatka.  Pla..  1921-27;  President  Trades  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Philadelphia.  1928;  general  man- 
ager, Peter  Clark,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  1929- 
general  manager  Blng  &  Blng's  Hotels,  New 
York  City,  1930-31;  free  lance  writing  since 
1932.     Enlisted  In  Canadian  Army  within  l 
hour  after  Canada  declared  war,  August  1914- 
served  in  C.EF.,  1914-18.     Awarded   1914-15 
Star.    Canadian    War    medal.    British    War 
medal:   the  Robert  Meltzer  Award,  1951,  the 
Spearhead  Medal  from  3d  Armored  Division 
Club,  1951.     Consultant  to  staff.  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  for  Blinded  Veterans, 
U.S.  Army,  Avon,  Conn.,  during  World  War 
II;   sighted  adviser  and  honorary  life  mem- 
ber. Blinded  Veterans  AssoctaUon.    Recipient 
of   plaque   from  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley   for 
service  to  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II 
Member  Authors  League,  Mystery  Writers  of 
America.  Inc.     (ist  president).  Washington 
Square    Association.     Democrat.     Episcopa- 
lian.      Mason.       Clubs:      Carellna     Yacht 
(Charleston,    S.C);     Marshall    Chess     (New 
York     City).       Author:     "Blood     on     Lake 
Louisa."    1934;     "The    Iron    Spiders,"    1936; 
"The  Eleven  of  Diamonds,"  1938;  "The  Last 
Express."   1937;    "The  Whistling  Hangman," 
1937;    "Death   Beyond    the   Qo-thru "    1938- 
"The  Odor  of  Vlolete,"   1941;    "Blind  Man's 
Bluff."     1943;     "Death    Knell."    1946;     "Out 
of     Control,"     1946;     "Lights     Out,"     1945- 
Flames    of    Time"    (Uterary    Guild    selec- 
tion),    1948;     "The    Tunnel,"     1949-     "You 
Die  Today,"  1952;   "They  Never  Talk  Back  ' 
(with   Helnrich  TreflUch),   1953;    "Blind  Al- 
lies,"  1954;   "Reservations  for  Death,"  1957- 
films:  "The  Last  Express,"  1938;  "Eyes  in  the 
Night"    (starring   Edward   Arnold   and   Ann 
Harding).  1942;  "The  Hidden  Eye"   (Edward 
Arnold).    1945;    "Bright    Vlctwy"    (starring 
Arthur    Kennedy   and   Peggy   Dow);    "Clear 
and     Present     Danger,"     1958;      "Hot     Red 
Money,"     1959;     "The     Aluminum     Turtle." 
1960;     "Frankincense     and     Murder,"     1961. 
Contributor  to  magazines.    Books  have  been 
transcribed  into  Braille.    Historic  columnist 
Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune.     Office:    care    Paul 
Reynolds,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  KendriclE  is  one  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  given  greatness  to 
this  land  and  now  in  retirement  years  is 
forced  to  live  in  poverty  and  fear  of  lack 
of  abiUty  to  pay  medical  expenses  incur- 
red for  illness.  These  proud  Americans 
are  in  need  of  relief  which  would  be 
given  them  in  the  passage  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  and  my  bill  H.R.  9623 

The  letter  follows: 

BaTNARD   KE^fDRICK. 

Leesburg,  Fla..  January  24.  1964 
Hon.  Clauds  Pepper. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  According  to  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  (Jan.  23,  1964),  you  are 
presenting  legislation  to  Congress  which 
would  enable  thoee  over  65  to  earn  any  addi- 


tional income  they  can  without  Jeopardlzinir 
their  social  security  beneffts. 

I  will  be  70  on  April  8.  1964,  and  inasmuch 
as  my  life  record  is  set  forth   In  detail  In 
•Who's  Who  in  America,"  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  following  short  r6sum«  of  my  own  ex- 
perience may  furnish  you    with  additional 
ammunition  to  promote  this  most  vital  piece 
of  legislation.     As  a  "Dollar  a  Year"  man  I 
spent  4  years  as  academic  consultant  to  the 
U.S.    Army,    on     the    rehabilitation    of    the 
blinded  veterans,  during  World  War  n     Out 
of  which  came  my  book  "Li^ts  Out,"  made 
into  the  movie  "Bright  Victory,"  all  the  pro- 
ceeds going  into  the  formation  of  the  Blind- 
ed Veterans    Association    (over  $25,000)       I 
am  sighted  advisor,  and  hold  honorary  life 
membership  card  No.  1  in  that  organization 
today.    At  the  request  of  President  Truman 
and  the  late  Adm.  Ross  Mclntlre,  I  spoke  at 
the  kick-off  of  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  in  Washington,  when  "Bright 
Victory"  was  shown  there  in  1952. 

My  wife.  Edythe,  and  I  were  awarded  social 
security  of  $169.60  per  month  in  1959  when 
she  became  63,  and  I  65.  After  a  cataclysmic 
series  of  operations  in  Washington,  which 
exhausted  all  oar  savings  and  sent  me  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  4  months 
the  doctors  ordered  me  back  to  Florida  We 
moved  here  to  Leeaburg  in  March  i960,  rent- 
ing this  house  for  $85  per  month  and  have 
been  here  since  ^en. 

Recurrent  fevers    sent  me  Into  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Florida   Hospital    at    Gainesville 
shortiy  after,  and  desperate  with  no  medi- 
care, and  no  VA  due  to  my  service  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  I  got  a  $500  advance  on  an- 
other  mystery  ($450  net  lees  agent's  commis- 
sion).   I  turned  this  out  in  7  weeks  by  work- 
ing   14    hours    a   day.     After    refunding    2 
months  social  security— $339.20— the  net  to 
me  for  the  book  was  $110.80!     (By  flying  to 
New  York  en  borrowed  money,  I  was  able  to 
sell   this   serially  to  the   Chicago  Tribime- 
New  York  Dally  News  syndicate  for  $4  500 
net.  which  paid  out  the  hospital,  and  gave 
us  a  little  over.    If  I  had  run  1  day  over  into 
another  month,  I  would  have  had  an  addi- 
tional $169.60  to  refund  on  social  seciu^ty!) 
I.  of  course,  paid  IncOTne  and  social  security 
taxes  on  this  for  the  year. 

My  111  health  continued,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  with  steadily  mounting  doctor's 
and  hospital  blUs.  I  had  to  get  some  addi- 
tional source  of  Income  quickly,  or  apply  to 
the  local  welfare.     After  consulting  with  the 
social  security  ofHce,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a 
Job  with  the  Tampa  Tribune  writing  a  Sun- 
day hUtorlcal   column   "Florida's  Fabulous 
Past,"  at  $25  per  week.     After  2  weeks,  the 
manager  of  the  Orlando  social  security  office 
Mr.  McLeod.  wrote  me  that  if  I  received  five 
checks  in  any  month,  and  any  other  royalties 
came  in  from  past  work,  I  would  lose  my  so- 
cial security  for  that  month.    I  immediately 
had  payment  changed  to  two  checks  a  month 
^for  $50  each. 

During   1961.  and   1962,  I  received  a  net 
option   of  $2,250  each  year  on  my  Duncan 
Maclaln  books  about  a  blind  detective,  from 
Desilu   for   a   television    show,   which    never 
materialized.    What  did  materialize  was  that 
the  Tampa  Tribune  was  carrying  me  as  a 
correspondent  instead  of  an  employee    and 
was  not  deducting  my  social  security  tax  of 
92  cents  a  week.     When  my  accountant,  and 
the  Orlando  offlce  asked  them  to  file  amended 
returns  and   pay   the  back  share  of  social 
security  (which  I  had  paid)  they  refused  to 
do  so,  claiming  that  I  was  not  an  employee, 
in  the  face  of  dozens  of  letters  in  my  posses- 
sion indicating  otherwise.  i~««=o 
On  January  1,  1963,  after  oontinulne  this 
column  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  TB  which 
confined  me  to  my  home,  and  a  cancer  oper- 
ation where  I  was  forced  to  sign  a  pau^r's 
oati^  and  enter  the  University  o*  Florida  Hos- 
pltal  as  an  Indigent,  the  Trtbime  agreed  to 
put  me  on  the  payroll  as  an  employee  with 
proper  deductions— imder  condition  that  1 
sign  a  waiver  or  aU  fringe  benefits,  although 
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there  had  been  no  change  in  my  status  what- 
soever. This  I  complied  in,  and  have  drawi 
proper  pay  checks  with  deductions  for  63 
weeks  m  1963.  and  my  income  has  been 
rendered  on  a  W-2  form,  instead  of  the 
1099's  as  in  1961-62.  " 

In  spite  of  endless  conferences  with  me 
and  my  attorney,  Walter  Warren,  of^! 
burg,    our    social    security    payments    were 
stopped    without  warning  as  Of  Julv   IBBS 
and  Will  not  be  relnstated^ntil  I  haviVpS 

IL'^^'"^'^^-^'^^-  ^«  "«  exlItlTg'^^S 
the  Charity  of  friends,  and  I  might  point  out 
iS  I  succeed  in  getting  a  Job  wlt^enough 
."7  oo"""'  ^  '""'  ^°t  ^  "^ble  to  repay  tWs 
until  23  months  after  I  am  72.     It  will  b^ 

comn^it'"°fv,'^  '"°"  ^°™  Mr.  Warren  can 
complete  the  necessary  steps  to  get  this 
matter  Into  a  Federal  c^urt.     In  my  pre^nl 

f*im^*  ^°°*^-    Meantime  our  entire  income 
is  $100  per  montii  from  tiie  Tampa  Tribune 
Respectfully  yours, 

o.^  »    TT        ..^  Batnard  Kendrick. 

CC  to  Hon.  Dante  Fasceli, 
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The  Aligrants :  Oar  Forgotten  CitixeBB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  13, 1964 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  St.  Joseph's  magazine 
published  in  Oregon,  paints  a  vivid  and 
moving  picture  of  the  plight  of  America's 
more  than  2  million  migrant  woricers 
and  their  families.  The  author,  Cyril 
O'Brien,  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  courageous  fight  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  to 
improve  their  living  and  working 
conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
O'Brien's  article,  "The  Migrants,  Our 
Forgotten  Citizens"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi:  MioaANTs:  Our  Forgotten  Citizens 
(By  Cyril  O'Brien) 

Amerioa'a  frontier  of  human  misery  Is  a 
three-pronged  migration  of  some  2  million 
unhappy  soula  summoned  by  progreesive 
hanreets  out  of  the  Southeast  and  West  up 
the  seftboards,  and  out  of  Texas  Into  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Central  States  where 
they  scour  orchards,  fields  and  cabbage  rows 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  akin  to 
medieval  poverty. 

Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  families  of  Mexi- 
can extraction,  poor  ex-farmers,  they  are  the 
docneetic  migrant  farm  worketra.  A  lonely 
anachronism  of  a  cruelw  day,  they  were  de- 
scribed In  recent  congressional  hearings  as 
"the  poorest  ot  God's  poor  In  our  affluent  In- 
dustrialized society." 

Nomads,  they  journey  under  conditions  be- 
low what  Is  Bocnetlmee  accorded  to  animals. 
Uneducated  and  literally  magnets  ot  preju- 
dice, they  are  unwelcome  In  ordinary  com- 
mxznltles  Unreachablee,  they  suffer  their 
silent  lives  beyond  the  pale  of  public  view 
and  thereby  fail  to  arouse  a  flicker  of  public 
symipathy  or  chagrin 

They  are  politically  impotent  and  are  ex- 
cluded by  name  from  the  protection  of  our 
basic  labor  and  social  laws 

It  Is  these  domestic  migrant  farm  laborers 
whom  Senator  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  has  chosen  at  his  con- 
stituents at  large. 

Few  of  them  are  aware  he  exists,  let  alone 
the  risks  of  his  political  career  he  takes  to 
afford  the  migrants  even  the  elementary  ad- 
vantages of  American  citizenship. 

Forty-four,  World  War  n  Navy  pilot,  fath^ 
of  three  girls,  two  boys,  amiable,  easily  met, 
the  junior  Senator  from  the  Garden  State 
has  an  extensive  academic  background  built 
at  Oberlln.  Columbia  Law  School,  George- 
town, and  Rutgers,  his  State  tmlverslty.  In 
all,  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  would 
seem  well  equipped  to  pilot  the  most  con- 
troversial of  legislation  on  Capital  Hill. 

He  found  few  dissents  when  he  adroitly 
pushed  through  a  meas\ire  to  make  It  safer 
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to  buy  securities.  There  wasn't  a  trace  of 
acrimonjT'  when  he  guided  a  mass  transporta- 
tion bin  to  give  communities  matching  funds 
to  let  them  update  antiquated  commuter 
lines. 

When  he  tackled  a  package  of  measiires  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  migrant  farmworkers 
he  had  to  barter,  cajole,  banter,  smile,  and 
frown  to  have  one  single  bill  made  law. 

Farm  and  business  lobbies  so  Influential 
they  could  outweigh  a  Presidential  appeal 
to  Congress  found  strong  favoring  voices  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  In  letters  from  the 
Senator's  constituents  and  from  homestate 
confidants  who  would  have  him  lay  off. 

Infighting  and  blunt  obvious  obstacles 
were  born  to  stop  his  bothersome  meddling 
by  which  he  would  upset  the  status  quo  of 
mlsfortxine  supporting  America's  greatest  sin- 
gle Industry,  agrlcultiu^. 

A  Congressman  from  Williams'  homestate, 
to  play  up  to  the  local  producers  associa- 
tion, ran  home  jxDsthaste  for  a  personal  In- 
vestigation of  New  Jersey's  managed  con- 
tract migrant  work-camps. 

"Why,  Williams  Is  exaggerating,"  he  re- 
ported.    "The  migrants  have  It  fine." 

The  Congressman  had  Ignored,  not  seen, 
or  possibly  didn't  know  of,  shameful  migrant 
housing  found  by  his  own  State  Investiga- 
tors. (New  Jersey,  despite  Its  few  Incom- 
passlonate,  Is  one  of  the  kindlier  States  In 
dealings  with  migrants.  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner Raymond  F.  Male  and  his  Bureau 
oi  Migrant  Labor  headed  by  Charles  G.  Yer- 
sak  have  made  strong  moves  to  provide  the 
migrant  protection  and  comfort  locally  which 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  guarantee  na- 
tionally. I 

It  was  In  the  still -unsettled  bracero  law 
conflict  that  the  picture  of  the  fight  to  be 
waged  was  made  clear. 

A  Korean  war  emergency  measure,  the  bra- 
cero law  provides  for  Importation  of  Mexican 
low-cost  labor  and  depresses  even  more  the 
paltry  average  91.000  annual  wage  of  the 
migrants.  This  January  1,  1964,  the  law  was 
to  have  died,  but  for  the  seventh  successive 
time  the  farm  lobby  had  an  extension  meas- 
\ire  ready  in  plenty  of  time  and  prolonged 
the  farm  subsidy  at  least  another  year. 

But  the  farm  and  business  lobbies  let  their 
guards  down.  What  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  National  Beet  Growers,  In- 
ternational Apple  Association,  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  and  others 
had  not  done  was  to  take  the  so-called 
church  lobby  seriously  enough. 

The  Ho\ise  last  May  rejected  the  extension. 

"Those  damn  do-gooders  have  put  one 
over  on  us,"  said  the  farm  lobbyist  as  he 
stormed  out  of  the  Capitol. 

There  was  little  time  or  opportunity  for 
Senator  Williams  or  his  side  to  crow. 
Quickly,  the  growers-producers-farmers  had 
another  1-year  extension  bill  In  the  Senate, 
but  before  It  breezed  through.  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  Senates'  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
another  Democrat,  from  Minnesota,  man- 
aged to  tag  It  with  an  amendment.  It  In- 
sisted simply  that  the  American  migrant 
workers  would  be  offered  work  first,  at  the 
same  pay  and  working  conditions  afforded 
the  contract-protected  Mexicans.  The  House 
approved  the  extension,  but  stripped  it  of 
the  domestic  migrant  protection  clause. 
There's  not  much  doubt  that  the  extension 
will  become  law,  although  Williams  may 
have  strength  enough  to  first  have  his 
amendment  reinserted. 

Well   aware  of  the  opposition,   Wnxuita 


expects  little  quarter.  To  set  up  a  farm 
employment  service  for  migrants  and  Insure 
a  steady  stable  labor  force  from  among  the 
migrants,  he  faced  powerful  Interests  who 
opened  a  campaign  of  untruths  aimed  at 
arousing  the  entire  farm  community  against 
one  of  the  cornerstone  farm  bills. 

The  agriculture  lobby  dldnt  even  repre- 
sent all  of  the  farmers,  and  certainly  not  the 
Interests  of  the  smaller  ones,  Williams  Inter- 
jected. 

Not  all  of  agrlcvUtxire  rallied  at  once 
against  the  New  Jersey  lawmaker.  Long  be- 
fore Williams  was  a  Senator  there  were 
kindly  farm  operators  who  cared  for  the 
migrant  at  considerable  cost  or  even  risk — 
for  some  migrants  have  little  concern  for 
private  property,  even  their  own.  To  other 
growers,  the  outright  justice  of  Williams' 
efforts  got  through  and  abated  opposition 
even  If  It  didn't  win  adherents.  The  Na- 
tional Orange,  for  Instance,  said  It  was  time 
to  chuck  the  bracero  Mexican  worker  pro- 
gram. Some  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
were  pointedly  dgalnst  child  labor.  Tet,  the 
biggest  farm  lobby  bucked  the  stringent,  it 
thought,  dangeroxis-work  limitations  of  the 
same  bill — out  of  concern  for  the  Income  of 
the  low-lncon^e  families. 

It  took  self-delusion  for  lobbyists  to  claim 
righteousness  and  question  a  law  that  would 
keep  grade-school  children  from  a  blighted 
career  in  the  cabbage  patches. 

Even  with  existing  statutes  requiring  chil- 
dren imder  14  to  be  In  school  when  In  ses- 
sion, the  yoiing  migrants  manage  to  be 
exceptions  to  that  law.  On  the  road  to  dis- 
tant harvests  or  caring  tar  younger  children 
they  are  usually  of  little  Interest  to  the  local 
school  board  In  whose  jurisdiction  they  sim- 
ply happen  to  fall  for  a  few  months,  or 
weeks. 

Today,  vmder  Federal  law  a  chUd  Is  allowed 
to  work  In  the  fields  at  any  age  when  school 
Is  not  In  session.  Moreover,  there  are  very 
few  adequate  State  laws,  even  to  protect 
children  from  harmfxil  farmwork. 

Williams  could  close  that  gap  In  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  keep  the  young  from 
dangerous  machinery  and  emplojrment. 
whether  school  Is  In  session  or  not.  It 
would  bind  youngsters  under  14  not  work- 
ing on  a  famUy  farm.  A  12-year-old  work- 
ing close  at  home  or  with  his  parents  could 
pick  during  echoed  vacations. 

"How  vividly  I  recall,"  said  Cassandra 
Stockb\irger,  director,  migrant  children's 
education  project.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  "our  dismay  when  a  young 
mother  of  five,  all  under  6,  brought  only  her 
three  youngest  to  the  day-care  center. 

"When  I  asked  about  the  two  oldest  boys 
who  were  6  and  6,  she  answered,  'Oh,  Billy 
and  Johnny,  I  won't  be  leaving  them  with 
you  any  more.    They're  old  enough  to  pick.'  " 

There  was  the  9-year-old  girl  I  found  one 
hot  July  ironing  In  her  chicken  coop  cabin. 
She  had  been  picking  In  the  beetflelds  all 
morning. 

"I  hate  It  •  •  •  I  hate  It  •  •  •"  she  told 
an  Interviewer,  "but  I  gotta  pick  beets  •  •  • 
I  gotta  earn  a  living  •    •   •." 

There  are  about  400,000  children  under  age 
14  who  accompany  parents  on  these  migra- 
tions. Those  who  don't  work  are  tended  by 
the  very  old  or  111  who  are  locked  In  shacks, 
automobiles  or  even  car  trunks. 

Williams  could  protect  them  by  day-care 
centers  and  facilities  on  a  Pederal-Stat« 
funding  program. 
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migrant  public  health  act  now  brings  doc- 
tors, examinations,  clinics,  aJid  vaccination 
for  children  into  camps  where  physicians 
were  too  often  caUed  too  late.  It  is  the  only 
migrant  propoeal  made  law,  and  the  only 
significant  farm  labor  legislation  passed 
since  the  1930'8. 

Hardly  a  coup,  but  a  substantial  gain 
Is  the  fact  that  the  hardships  of  the  farm 
laborers  are  becoming  publicized.  School, 
church,  and  social  groups  are  enlarging  their 
volunteer  efforts  to  help.  The  Department 
of  Labor  is  training  some  migrants  for 
higher  skills.  The  lobbyists  who  would  once 
have  asked  anything  In  the  name  of  free 
enterprise  speak  more  judiciously  lest  they 
arouse  public  opinion  and  harvest  stronger 
migrant  labor  protection  laws. 

Yet.  Father  VlZ2ard  thinks  that  one  of 
the  biggest  breaks  for  the  migrant  Is  the 
appearance  of  Senator  Wo-liams.  Before  his 
arrival  the  Isolated  attempts  at  corrective 
action  seemed  arid.  Wn.LiAMS  has  now  pro- 
vided a  focal  point  upon  which  the  efforts 
of  many  people  and  associations  can  be 
centered. 

"To  our  goals,  he  has  added  the  element 
of  hope,  even  optimism,"  Father  Vlzzard 
once  said. 

"If  these  bills  which  you  propose  become 
law."  he  told  the  Senator,  "this  Nation  need 
no  longer  blush  at  the  neglect  and  gross 
Injustice  in  the  treatment  of  the  migratory 
labor  force.  These  poor  have  no  voice  for 
them  and  I  presume  to  thanli  you  In  their 
name." 

Weeks  later,  the  prominent  Catholic  Star 
Herald  (Camden.  N.J.,  diocese)  said  In  a 
lead  editorial:  "We  cannot  praise  Senator 
WnxiAMs  .  too  highly  for  what  he  has 
achieved  •  •  •  for  the  migratory  workers 
have  no  political  party.  Even  organized 
labor  has  discovered  how  unrewarding  and 
dangerous  efforts  to  organize  them  can  be. 
"What  Senator  Wu-liams  has  accom- 
plished was  not  for  votes  but  because  he 
is  a  good  man,  because  in  his  heart  he  felt 
compiasslon  for  the  downtrodden." 

For  the  second  successive  year,  the  Senate 
has  somewhat  shared  that  compassion.  The 
House  has  not  been  sympathetic.  In  2  years, 
only  the  child  labor  bill  got  to  the  floor  and 
its  opponents  followed  It  even  there  to  hinge 
on  it  a  crippling  amendment  and  cause  it 
to  die  at  the  last  gate  without  even  a  vote. 
In  contrast,  the  same  House  acts  with  vigor 
In  processing  the  bracero  employer-favored 
legislation. 

There  Is  a  National  Service  Corps  bill  to 
create  a  National  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  It 
got  by  the  Senate  smd  needs  only  a  rule  now 
to  get  to  the  House  floor.  The  measure  to 
license  crew  leaders  also  seems  to  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  passage.  Father  Vlzzard, 
Father  Wagner  and  others,  supporting  Wil- 
liams consider  the  service  corps  so  Important 
they  rate  It  a  probable  milestone  in  migrant 
labor  help.  Without  the  teams  of  volunteer 
workers  It  woxild  provide  to  reach  out  and 
help  the  migrants  they  might  still  remain  for 
decades  in  their  deadening  poverty. 

This  year,  the  legislative  experts  on  the 
migratory  labor  subcommittee  think,  there's 
a  good  chance  fcx  many  of  these  proposals 
to  go  all  the  way. 

Behind  the  laws  there's  the  will  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  legislators  and  such  groups  as 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 
Bishops'  Committee  for  Migrant  Workers, 
Bishops'  Conunlttee  for  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing. National  Coixncil  of  Catholic  Men.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women,  national 
Catholic  college  groups  and  others. 

The  Migrant  Ministry  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,-  National  Council  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  Lutheran,  Unitarian, 
and  Jewish  groups  have  made  their  militant 
support  known. 
WiLLZAifs  needs  them  all,  and  faces  the 


fact  that  the  church  lobby  will  not  be  the 
most  likely  to  perform  the  legislative 
miracles. 

It's  not  that  farmers  are  all  vllllans.  The 
problem  is  an  agricultural  status  quo  by 
which  costs  and  prices  are  set  and  under 
which  the  fate  of  the  migrant  is  taken  for 
granted. 

"The  test  of  our  society  is  not  whether  we 
can  keep  a  majority  erf  our  people  well  fed 
and  well  housed  but  whethCT  we  can  do  for 
all  what  we  can  do  for  a  few."  Senator 
Wn,LiAMs  not  long  ago  told  the  National 
Council  for  the  Spanish  Speaking  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner  In  honc«r  of 
Senator  Hakrisoh  A.  WnxiAMS.  Jr.,  during 
which  he  was  presented  the  first  Father  Ray- 
mond McGowan  Award.  It  was  simply  for 
the  role  and  risks  he,  WiiiJAits,  had  taken 
to  bring  about  what  society  should  have 
accomplished  a  half  centaur  ago. 


Harry    Jacktoi 


— Wyominf    Artist    and 
Cowboy 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 

OF 

'  HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

OT  WTOKXNO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday.  March  13. 1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingiilshed  Wyoming  painter  and 
sculptor,  Harry  Jackson,  concluded  a 
vei-y  successful  one-man  show  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Sunday.  The 
exhibition  opened  February  10  and  was 
to  have  terminated  February  28.  How- 
ever, It  proved  so  popular  that  It  was 
held  over  for  another  week  and  con- 
cluded on  March  8  after  having  been 
viewed  by  108,000  people. 

The  caliber  of  the  product  created  by 
Artist  Jackson— who -I  might  add  is  a 
former  cowboy  from  the  town  of  Mee- 
teetse  In  northern  Wyoming— can  be 
measured  In  an  article  by  the  art  tritlc 
of  the  Evening  Star,  Mr.  Prank  Oetleln. 
Commenting  In  the  Star's  February  9 
edition,  Mr.  Getleln  said  of  the  artist: 

What  Harry  Jackson  has  done  Is  to  make 
western  art.  both  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  anyone  knows  that  among  the  very  few 
things  that  really  are  forbidden  by  an  es- 
tablishment worth  it  sanctions  Is  western 
art. 

Of  The  Range  Burial,"  Mr.  Jackson's 
mammoth  10-  by  21-foot  painting  that 
was  the  feature  attraction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian show,  Mr.  Getleln  had  this  to 
say: 

Ordinary  lookers  at  art  •  •  •  can  get  pure 
pleasure  out  of  "Ttie  Range  Burial"  and  its 
related  sculptures. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  enjoy 
western  art  and  who  might  have  missed 
the  Getleln  article  or  the  exhibition,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Frank 
Getleln  column  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Work  or  Major  Amckican  Astist  on  View 

AT  Natk>naz,  Mnsxnic 

(By  Frank  Getleln) 

In  our  time  an  awful  lot  of  nonsense  is 
put   out   about   the   artist    "daring"   to   do 
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something  never  done  before,  such  as  paint- 
ing by  total  Immersion  or  making  sculpture 
out  of  recapped  tires. 

Actually,  of  course.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
artist  to  "dare"  In  the  way  the  word  is  ocan- 
monly  used.  Whatever  idiotic  device  of  ex- 
hibitionism he  comes  up  with,  there  Is  a 
large  and  loaded  art  establishment  ready 
to  acclaim  his  breakthrough  and  burden  him 
with  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  having  de- 
Qed  the  art  establishment.     Somehow. 

That's  why  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  find  a 
contemporary  American  painter  who  really 
has  defied  the  establishment.  His  name  Is 
Harry  Jackson;  he's  a  reformed  abstract  ex- 
pressionist, and  a  big  picture  of  his,  '"ITie 
Range  Burial,"  10  by  21  feet,  goes  on  view 
tomorrow  at  the  Smithsonian.  10th  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  along  with  a 
group  of  bronzes  and  sketches  associated 
with  the  major  enterprise. 

KISKT  THEME 

What  Harry  Jaclcson  has  done  is  to  make 
Western  art.  both  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  anyone  knows  that  among  the  very  few 
things  that  really  are  forbidden  by  any 
establishment  worth  its  sanctions  is  Western 
art. 

The  theory  Is  not  only  that  there  can't 
be  any  more  Western  art,  but  that  there 
isn't  even  a  West.  The  world  consists  solely 
of  57th  Street,  upper  Madison  Avenue,  the 
East  Side  generally,  and  the  end  of  Long 
Island.  In  addition,  there  used  to  be  a  place 
called  10th  Street  but  that's  faded  away, 
to  be  half  replaced  by  dear  old  Rutgers 
over  In  New  Jersey. 

Harry  Jackson  comes  by  his  Western  fan- 
cy honestly  enough.  He  ran  away  from  his 
Chicago  home  at  14  and  grew  up  In  Wyo- 
ming. After  World  War  n,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  Joined  the  abstract  exi>re8sion- 
ists,  having  learned  about  large  canvas  as 
a  union  theatrical  scene  painter.  The  es- 
tablishment had  kind  things  to  say  about 
his  work  and  regards  his  present  ways  as 
treason. 

CaoUP   IN   SPACE 

Ordinary  lookers  at  art.  on  the  other  hand, 
can  get  pure  pleasure  out  of  "The  Range 
Burial"  and  its  related  sculptures. 

The  relationship  Is  not  one  of  copying  the 
sculptures.  The  two  things  are  diflterent. 
The  sculpture.  In  reasonably  small  scale,  is 
beautifully  done.  The  group  around  the 
open  grave  are  a  figure  composition  rarely 
seen  In  bronze  in  our  time,  free  stand- 
ing, with  air  among  them,  fully  realized  as 
individual  pieces  and  as  group.  The  only 
contemporary  sculptor  remotely  related  is 
Glacomettl.  who.  in  some  works,  employs 
the  same  kind  of  group-in -space  effect. 

The  huge  painting,  although  the  subject 
is  the  same  and  several  of  the  characters 
are  the  same,  is  entirely  different.  Space 
itself  is  a  great  part  of  the  difference.  It 
spreads  out  to  the  sides  and  behind  the 
group  and  seems  limitless.  Plat  prairie  and 
gray  sky  touched  with  silver  lights  seem 
to  go  on  forever.  The  viewer  is  drawn  Into 
the  space  as  he  looks.  He  is  surrounded 
and  inunersed.  It  is  about  then  that  he  re- 
calls the  Importance  of  space  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience.  The  sheer  endlessness  of  It 
has  been  to  us  as  the  forest  was  to  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  sun  to  the  Greeks.  It  .la  very 
heartening  to  see  that  basic  American  spctce 
treated  once  more  by  an  American  painter. 

The  other  chief  work  in  bronze  Is  "Stam- 
pede," 6  feet  across  of  galloping  steers,  two 
working  cowboys  and  one  being  dragged  to 
his  death,  the  same  presumably,  who  la 
burled  In  the  big  painting.  Again,  there  la 
a  suggestion  of  restless  and  endleaa  motioa 
in  the  heads  and  horns. 

The  show  annoimcea  the  arrival  of  a  mi^ 
Jor  artist  In  a  strictly  American  mod*. 


Physical  Pitnets:  Good  Health,  Good 
Posture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  13, 1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  States  there  is  an  ever-growing 
Interest  in  physical  fitness.  It  Is  a  well 
recognized  fact  that  a  growing  and  vig- 
orous nation  needs  a  healthy  and  robust 
citlzeni-y.  Fortunately,  in  our  country 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  high  stand- 
ards of  health  and  sanitation  and  gen- 
eral physical  well-being.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  not  put  enough  emph&sis  on 
strong  bodies,  which  iS'  one  reason  why 
many  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Chiropractic  Association,  have  been 
striving  to  encourage  correct  posture 
among  our  people,  especially  among  our 
children. 

For  many  years,  the  American  Chiro- 
practic Association  has  observed  the 
week  of  May  1-7  as  National  Correct 
Posture  Week.  There  Is  nothing  more 
basic  to  good  health  than  good  bodily 
posture. 

The  ihiportance  of  starting  with  the 
young  people  to  encourage  good  posture 
and  physical  development  was  recently 
stressed  by  Stan  Musial,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  who  urged 
early  physical  fitness  training  In  the 
home.   He  said: 

This  business  of  having  a  strong  body 
isn't  something  you  get  overnight.  You 
have  to  start  early  and  work  at  it.  If  you 
do,  it  has  wonderful  carryover  values. 

Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations,  of  the  American 
Chiropractic  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  written -a  cogent  statonent 
which  is  entitled  "Good  Health,  Good 
Posture."  I  ask  permission  to  have  this 
excellent  article  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Db.   Emmett  J.   Murpht 

Contributing  to  national  health  and  wel- 
fare by  Improving  individual  posture  is  the 
sole  aim  of  the  Amerloan  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation when  it  annually  sponson — from 
May  1  through  May  7— National  Correct 
Poetmw  Week. 

This  is  the  time  when  chiropractors  use 
every  means  of  publicity  to  draw  public  at- 
tention to  this  primary  aim  of  chlroiHVCtlc. 
They  believe,  preach,  and  practice  that  good 
posture  and  good  health  go  together. 

In  that  belief  we  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  every  branch  of  the  healing  arts, 
and  we  are  sincere  in  our  f«n«nn«inTrt  effcrte  to' 
cooperate  with  all  Americans  in  Improving 
tbe  etaodards  of  our  national  health. 

It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
many  ageadee  of  our  Federal  Government 
ham  Item  in  the  vanguard  of  those  advocat- 
ing ooriect  poatura  ae  a  definite  aid  toward 
BOVBtA  health  and  long  life. 


All  recruits  are  familiar  with  the  basic 
teachings  of  our  Armed  Forces  which  stress 
correct  posture — not  only  on  the  parade 
ground,  but  elsewhere.  These  tefu^hlngs 
stress  correct  poetxire  as  a  means  of  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  well-being. 
spokesmen  agkez 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  good 
posture  means  much  more  than  simply 
standing  straight.  Good  postxire  is  that 
position  of  the  body  in  any  activity  In  which 
all  of  Its  parts  are  wcwklng  effectively  and 
with  proper  balance,  ease,  and  comfort. 

On  this  one  point  all  spokesme^i  of  all 
branches  of  human  endeavor  have  agreed  for 
hundreds  ot  years  that  correct  posture  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  paths  to  good  general 
health. 

This  viewpoint  is  shared  by  medical  and 
chiropractic  authorities,  public  health  work- 
ers, nurses,  psychiatrists,  the  armed  services, 
pediatricians,  and  specialists  In  industrial 
relations. 

TEST    YOtJK    POSTURE 

Good  posture  Is  a  result  of  holding  your 
body  In  a  balanced  position.  The  easiest  way 
to  attain  it  is  to  think  of  an  Imaginary  line 
running  from  the  Up  of  the  rtcull  through 
your  neck,  shoulders,  hips,  knees,  and  In- 
steps. When  the  head  is  bent  forward,  the 
abdomen  thrust  out.  or  the  back  bent,  the 
line  of  gravity  is  shifted,  and  a  strain  placed 
on  muscles  to  keep  the  body  from  falling. 

To  test:  Stand  with  btick  to  wall  with 
head,  heels,  sfaouldo-s,  and  calves  of  legs 
touching  It,  hands  by  sides.  Flatten  hollow 
of  back  by  pressing  buttocks  down  against 
the  wall.  Space  at  back  of  waist  should  not 
be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  your  hand. 

Stand  facing  close  to  wall,  palms  of  hands 
touching  front  of  thighs.  If  diest  touches 
waU  flrst,  your  posture  is  probably  excellent, 
OT  at  least  good;  If  head  touches  first.  It  Is 
only  fair;  if  abdomen  touches  first,  your 
poeture  is  really  bad. 

STAKDINO 

When  you  stand  straight  yoiu-  head  should 
be  balanced  and  erect.  Your  shoulders  are 
relaxed  and  low;  your  chest  is  held  high. 
Your  lower  back  should  curve  to  Just  a  slight 
degree.  Yom:  abdomen  should  be  flat.  Have 
your  knees  straight  but  not  stiff,  and  feel 
yoxu-  weight  In  the  outer  borders  of  your 
feet. 

SITTIKO 

You  should  sit  with  yotu-  feet  flat  on  the 
floor.  Do  not  slump  In  a  chair,  but  keep  yoiu- 
back  straight  and  your  abdomen  flat.  As  In 
standing,  your  head  should  be  erect  and  well 
balanced.  When  you  lean  forward,  lean  from 
the  hips,  not  from  the  waist. 

WALKING 

Movement  should  start  at  the  hips.  Your 
head  and  i4>per  part  of  yovu-  body  should  re- 
main at  right  angles  to  the  ground.  Swing 
your  arms  freely.  Look  ahead,  never  down. 
Point  your  toes  straight  ahead.  Knees  should 
be  relaxed  and  free. 

OmCIALs   ENDOBSE  POSTtJIlE  WIXK 

without  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  American  people.  National  Correct  Pos- 
ture Week  would  be  a  meaningless  phrase. 

It  is  the  wondCTful  assistance  of  school- 
teachers and  school  authortties.  of  State 
legislators,  of  Governors  and  mayors,  of  Mem- 
bers ot  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  of  the  people 
themselves  that  has  made  National  Correct 
Poeture  Week  an  Increasingly  Important  ob- 
servance in  the  United  States. 

Every  year  more  and  more  officials  at  the 
dty  and  State  level  proclaim  its  observance 
offldaUy. 

The  active  members  of  the  American  Chi- 
ropractic AsBodatloa  lead  in  observance  of 
National  Correct  Posture  Week,  because  the 
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Outer  Space:  A  Breakthrough  for  Inter- 
natioiial  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

o»  pxnnsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  excellent  article  by  Richard  N. 
Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, which  appeared  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal.  January  1964 
issue.  Richard  Gardner  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Harvard  College  in  1948 
and  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity In  1951.  As  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  he 
earned  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  economics  from 
Oxford  In  1954.  In  addition  to  his  State 
Department  post,  he  serves  as  the  Dep- 
uty UJ3.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space. 

The  article  follows : 
Ottteb  Space:  A  Bbeakthroigh  for  Inter- 
national Law 

(Note. — Can  the  nations  avoid  an  outer 
space  stampede?  Can  they  develop  ground 
rules  to  prevent  conflicting  claims  and  Inter- 
national violence?  Mr.  Gardner  asserts  they 
can  and  outlines  the  constructive  steps 
which  have  recently  been  taken  to  insure 
order  In  outer  space.  He  suggests  that  the 
expanding  network  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments In  space  will  form  the  basis  of  further 
developments  in  this  new  field  of  inter- 
national law.) 

A  question  of  concern  to  lawyers  and  dip- 
lomats to  whether  nations,  as  they  increase 
their  activities  and  Interests  in  outer  space, 
can  develop  adequate  ground  rules  to  pre- 
vent conflicting  claims  and  international 
violence. 

Adtoi  E.  Stevenson.  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  speaking  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  2.  1963,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  in  the  half  dozen  years 
of  the  age  of  space  "there  has  been  enough 
social  invention  to  sustain  the  hope  that 
outer  space  will  not  be  chaotic. " 

On  the  desks  of  the  111  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  Ambassador  Stevenson 
spoke  was  a  draft  Declaration  of  Legal  Prin- 
ciples which  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  had 
unanimously  decided  to  submit  to  the  Gen- 
eral Aseeihbly. 

Thto  declaration  Is  a  formal  expression  of 
thk  mutual  restraints  and  reciprocal  conces- 
sicws  which  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  prepared  to  accept  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  space  age.  It  does  not  Include  every- 
thing that  every  member  of  the  Outer  Space 
Committee  would  have  wished.  Rather  it 
comprises  the  total  area  In  which  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  members  overlap.  The  declara- 
tion was  approved  by  the  First  Committee 


of  the  General  Assembly  on  December  5  by 

acclamation. 

CHANGE  IN  SOVIET  ATTITUDE  IS  NOTED 

Until  recently  the  Soviet  Unlcm  had  re- 
fused to  agree  on  a  document  embracing 
what  was  agreeable  to  all  sldee,  but  rather 
had  Insisted  on  a  oompresensive  legal  code 
along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  "Declaration  of 
Basis  Principles,"  which  contained  a  number 
of  provisions  which  were  totally  unaccept- 
able to  non- Soviet  countries.  The  Soviets 
had  adopted  a  similar  attitude  in  the  nu- 
clear teet  ban  negotiations,  insisting  on  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  their  terms.  Happily. 
it  has  now  changed  Its  position  and  a  limit- 
ed treaty  banning  tests  above  ground  had 
been  signed. 

In  addition,  on  October  17  the  General 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  by  acclamation 
which  solemnly  calls  upon  all  states  "to  re- 
frain from  placing  in  orbit  around  the  earth 
any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction" 
and  "installing  such  weapons  on  celestial 
bodies."  This  resolution  and  the  limited 
test  ban,  which  together  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  arms  race  in  space,  reflected  the 
change  In  Soviet  attitude  which  was  neces- 
sary for  agreement  on  the  limited  common 
positions  represented  by  the  Declaration  of 
Legal  Principles. 

The  result  is  a  significant  step  toward  the 
creation  of  laws  in  outer  space.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  described  the  character  and  status 
which  the  United  States  ascribes  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  declaration  when  he  said:  "We 
believe  these  legal  principles  reflect  inter- 
national law  as  it  to  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States,  for  Its  part,  intends  to  respect  these 
principles."  Ambassador  Fedorenko  im- 
mediately afterward  stated:  "The  Soviet 
Union,  for  its  part,  will  also  respect  the 
principles  contained  in  thto  declaration  if  it 
is  unanimously  adopted." 

declaration's    operative     paragraphs    ARE 

OUTLINED 

The  declaration  contains  nine  operative 
paragraphs,  the  first  four  of  which  were  al- 
ready contained  in  somewhat  modified  form 
in  General  Assembly  Resolution  1721  (XVI). 
The  declaration  realfinned  thto  resolution  by 
declaring: 

That  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  and 
in  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

That  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states  on 
a  basis  of  equality  and  In  acccM-dance  with 
international  law. 

That  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
not  subject  to  national  appropriation,  by 
claim  of  sovereignty,  by  means  of  use  or  oc- 
cupation, or  by  any  other  means,  and 

That  activities  of  states  in  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  spaiSe  shall  t>e  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  international  law.  Including 
the  Chapter  of  the  United  Nations,  In  the 
interest  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  and  promoting  international  co- 
operation and  understanding. 

The  fifth  principle  to  new.     It  declares: 

"States  bear  international  responsibility 
for  national  activities  in  outer  space,  whether 
carried  on  by  governmental  agencies  or  by 
nongovernmental  entitles,  and  for  assuring 
that  national  activities  are  carried  on  In  con- 
formity with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
declaration.  The  activities  of  nongovern- 
mental entitles  in  outer  space  shall  require 
authorization  and  continuing  supervtoion  by 
the  state  concerned.  When  activities  are  car- 
ried on  in  outer  space  by  an  International 
organization,  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  thto  declara- 
tion shall  be  borxM  by  the  international  or- 
ganization and  by  the  states  participating  in 
it." 

The  Soviet  Union  had  originally  insisted  on 
the  principle  that  space  actlTltlee  shall  be 
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carried  out  "solely  and  exclu/rively  by  states." 
Thto  provtoion,  which  would  bar  private  en- 
terprise from  space  activities,  was  an  attempt 
to  impose  Socialiat  principles  on  an  lacq>or- 
tant  sector  of  hxmian  activity  and  waa  an  ob- 
vious attack  on  Tetotar  and  our  communica- 
tion satellite  leglsUtlon.  The  United  Stotee 
saw  no  reason  why  private  enterprise  should 
be  prevented  from  flying  In  space  any  more 
than  it  to  from  sailing  on  International 
waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  willing  to  re- 
afflrm  our  vtow  that  a  state  bears  interna- 
tional responsibility  for  its  activities  in  space 
and  for  the  activities  ot  its  natlonato.  We 
were  atoo  willing  to  reaffirm  that  space  opera- 
tiona  carried  on  by  private  parties  require 
Government  authorization  and  continuing 
supervision.  Acc(HtlingIy,  the  fifth  principle 
contains  theae  two  provtoions. 

The  sixth  principle  declares: 

"In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
states  shall  be  guided  by  the  principle  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  asstotance  and  shall 
conduct  all  their  aetlvltlaa  in  outer  ^Moe 
with  due  regard  for  the  corresponding  inter- 
ests of  otber  states.  If  a  state  has  reascm  to 
believe  that  an  outer  space  activity  or  ex- 
periment planned  by  it  or  its  natlonato  would 
cause  potentially  iutrmful  Interference  with 
activltiee  of  other  states  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space,  it  shall 
undertake  appropiiate  international  c(»isul- 
tatlons  before  proceeding  with  any  such  ac- 
tivity or  experiment.  A  state  which  has 
reason  to  believe  that  an  outer  .space  activity 
or  experiment  planned  by  another  etete 
would  cause  potentially  harmful  Interference 
with  activities  in  the  peaceful  exploraUoa 
and  use  of  outer  space  may  request  consul- 
tetlon  concerning  the  activity  or  experi- 
ment." 

The  Sovieto  had  instoted  that  prior  discus- 
sion and  agreement  must  take  place  on  any 
meastires  to  be  undertaken  by  a  state  which 
might  in  any  way  hinder  the  ^^loration  or 
use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
other  coimtries.  Thto  principle  would  have 
effectively  extended  the  veto  into  space. 

One  can  imagine  the  difficulties  that  would 
result  from  a  multltoteral  clearance  sys- 
tem. Spckce  exploration  could  be  slowed  down 
or  halted  entirely  by  redtape  or  poUUoal 
obstructionism. 

The  principle  finally  agceed  upon  to  fully 
in  accord  with  extotlng  UJ3.  practices  as  re- 
flected in  the  hanrtiing  of  our  West  Ford 
experiment.  Project  West  F(xtl  placed  a  large 
number  of  tiny  fllamente  in  a  shortlived  or- 
bital belt  around  the  earth.  The  purpose  waa 
to  detem^e  the  feasibility  of  using  fUa- 
mento  as  passive  reflectors  to  relay  commu- 
nications. 

Project  West  Ford  was  carefully  considered 
in  advance  by  both  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Oocnmlttee  and  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  ot  Scleneea. 
The  full  details  ot  the  dcpoiment  were  made 
known  well  in  advance  and  discussed  witli 
Interested  sclenttote  from  other  countries. 
While  some  expressed  concern,  there  was  no 
serious  scientific  objection  to  the  experiment 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  impede  radio 
astronomy  or  other  scientiflc  research. 

We  are  prepared  to  undertake  similar  con- 
sultation for  other  scientiflc  experimenta. 
With  the  passage  of  the  pcu^al  test  >^" 
testing  In  outer  space  has  been,  of  course, 
eliminated  from  the  list  of  possible  experi- 
ments which  might  cause  potentially  harm- 
ful Interference. 

The  seventh  principle  of  the  declaration 
deals  with  the  status  of  objecte  launched 
into  outer  space.    It  Mates : 

"The  stete  on  whose  regtotry  an  object 
laimched  into  outer  spctce  to  carried  shall 
retain  jurisdiction  and  control  over  such 
object,  and  any  personnel  thereon,  while  in 
outer  ^Mce.  Ownership  of  objecte  launched 
into  outer  space,  and  of  their  component 


parte,  to  not  affected  by  their  passage 
throtigh  outer  spfuse  or  by  their  return  to 
earth.  Such  objecte  or  ccxnponent  parte 
found  beyond  the  limlte  of  the  stete  of  regia- 
try  diall  be  returned  to  that  stete.  whleb 
ahan  furnish  identifying  data  upon  request 
prior  to  return." 

Tlie  analogies  to  maritime  and  aviation 
lafw  In  the  earlier  parts  of  that  paragraph 
are  obvious. 

The  eighth  principle  deato  with  tbe  thorny 
problem  of  liability.  Obviously  no  para- 
graph, however  artfully  drafted,  oould  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  all  the  issues  of  liability. 
But  a  begtnn^ig  has  been  made.  "Hie  prin- 
ciple states: 

"Bach  state  which  launotaes  or  procures 
tlie  launching  of  an  object  into  outer  space, 
and  each  stete  from  whose  territory  or  fa- 
cility an  object  to  latxnched.  to  intematloinally 
liable  for  damage  done  to  a  foreign  state  or 
to  ite  nattinU  or  juridical  persona  by  sucb 
object  or  Ita  component  parte  on  the  earth, 
in  airspace,  or  In  outer  q>ace." 

TUs  prlikclple  to  YxoaOlj  framed  and  cov- 
ers pecBOoal  injury,  loss  of  life,  and  prc^ierty 
damage.  It  covers  aoddente  occurring  oo 
the  eartb.  In  airspace,  or  In  outsr  apace. 

The  laat  principle  coven  return  of  astro- 
nauts, as  the  seventh  hod  dealt  with  return 
of  objecte  launched  Into  space  and  their 
compoDents.    It  declares: 

"States  shall  regar«l  astronaute  as  envoys 
of  mankind  In  outer  space,  and  shall  render 
to  them  all  possible  asstotancs  In  the  event 
of  accident,  distress,  or  emergency  i«ji>nng  on 
the  territoiy  of  a  ionlga  stete  or  on  the 
high  seas.  Astronaute  who  make  such  a  land- 
ing shall  be  safely  and  i»omptly  returned 
to  the  state  of  regtotry  of  their  space 
vehicle." 

SOMX  SOVBT   PUNCSTXB  AXK  OMITTXD 

Several  principles  wl^ich  the  Soviete  in- 
stoted upon  earlier  are  not  present  In  the 
operative  sections  of  the  declaration.  They 
had  sougbt  to  prohibit  the  use  of  outer  space 
for  "propagating  war.  national  or  racial 
hatred,  or  enmity  between  nations."  The 
United  States  was  tmderstandably  skeptical 
about  discussing  thto  subject  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  iTHM«.Mng 
lengthy  negotiations  on  war  propaganda  in 
the  18-nation  disarmament  confOTence  in 
Geneva,  refused  at  the  last  minute  to  ■<gn 
the  declaratioQ  which  had  been  unanimously 
agreed  upon.  Thto  tome  was  solved  by  In- 
serting into  the  preamble  a  reference  to 
Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  1I0(II>.  which 
condemned  "propaganda  designed  or  likely  to 
provoke  ot  encourage  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression." 
ResoluUon  llO(n).  which  the  preamble 
declares  as  "appUcable  to  outer  q>aoe,"  con- 
tains a  provisUm,  Important  for  demoeratio 
coimtries,  which  requesto  action  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  member  "within  Ito  c<hi- 
stltutional  limlte." 

The  most  objectionable  Soviet  principle 
declared  that  the  ooUectlMi  of  intelllgenoe 
from  space  to  "incompatible  with  the  objec- 
tives of  mankind  In  the  conquest  ot  outer 
space."  The  United  States  made  It  clear 
from  the  outset  that  it  would  accept  no 
principle  along  thess  lines.  The  fact  to,  of 
course,  that  observation  and  photography 
from  outer  space  are  constotent  vrith  inter- 
national law  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  as  are  observation  and  photography 
from  the  high  seas.  Moreover,  space  ob- 
servation can  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
the  rtok  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion Inherent  in  dealings  with  a  closed 
society.  Observation  from  space  may  some- 
day help  the  United  Nations  monittw  an 
armtotlce  or  patrol  a  border.  It  may  play 
a  part  in  the  veriflcation  of  a  disarmament 
agreement.  Even  Premier  Khrushchev,  ac- 
cording to  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  16,  1968.  admlte  that  satellites 
can  be  used  for  disarmament  inspection. 


MILITAaT  SPACa  PaOCttAMB  HAVX  THBX  PIUCX 

In  the  end.  no  provtoion  on  Intelligence 
from  QMtce  was  Inserted  in  the  declaration. 
But  dtocxiasloa  of  thto  problem  raises  an- 
other and  larger  question.  Should  there  be 
a  principle  that  prohibite  military  activity 
of  any  kind  In  space?  The  U.S.  Government 
believes  not. 

The  attempt  to  build  peaceful  space  co- 
operation and  a  regime  of  law  for  outer  space 
does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  military 
space  programs  to  maintain  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  wwld.  There 
to  no  inconsistency  In  moving  simultane- 
ously on  both  fronta  For  the  foreaeeabto 
future,  we  need  military  q>aoe  progeama  to 
help  keep  tlie  peace  and  civlltan  qMkce  pro- 
grams to  help  us  live  better  in  peace. 

The  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  particular 
use  of  outer  space  to  not  whether  it  to  mili- 
tary or  nonmilitary,  but  whether  it  to  peace- 
ful or  aggressive. 

DKTAILSD  AOaXEaOKTB  BXMAIN  VOX  THK  FUTTnta 

The  next  order  of  business  to  the  f  onnula- 
tlon  of  detailed  international  agreemente  on 
the  subjecte  of  liability  for  space  vehicle 
accidente  and  asstotance  to  and  return  of 
astronaute  and  qiace  vehicles.  On  Decem- 
ber B  the  First  Canmlttee  approved  by  ac- 
clamation a  resolution  which  oalto  for  tbe 
prompt  preparation  of  these  agresmente  and 
requeste  the  Outer  ^>aoe  Committee  to  re- 
port the  resulte  to  tbe  next  session  of  the 
General  Aasraobly. 

Beyond  thto.  the  area  of  international  co- 
operation based  on  mutual  Interest  will  con- 
tinue to  grow: 

UJ9.  members  have  made  an  Impressive 
beginning  through  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  to  tackle  the  tech- 
nical problems  Involved  In  using  outer  aj»c9 
for  telephone,  radio,  and  televtoloa  oonununl- 
cation.  The  work  recently  completed  In 
November  by  the  Spaee  Radio  Oonfarence 
of  the  ITU  provided  sufflolent  allocation 
of  frequency  bands  for  space  communica- 
tions for  the  next  10  or  16  years  and  adopted 
procedures  relating  to  the  use  of  these  al- 
locations. The  UjB.  Government  *n^  the 
Communication  Satellite  Corporatlcm  have 
begun  discussions  with  other  govemmento 
and  foreign  communications  entitles  on  the 
creation  of  a  single,  global  commercial  sys- 
tem of  oommtmlcatlon  via  satellite— a  sys- 
tem in  which  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  own- 
ership, management,  and  use. 

The  World  ICeteorolaglcal  Organlzattoci  baa 
begun  to  lay  the  flnandal  and  crganlzatlaiuU 
basto  for  an  amblttous  program  of  world 
weather  forecasting  and  research,  making 
use  of  both  satellltee  and  ground-baaed  In- 
Btnmiento. 

More  than  60  countries  have  worked  oo- 
operaitlvely  wltb  tha  United  States  in  actual 
flight  experiments,  in  terrestrial  activities  in 
direct  support  of  orbiting  exi)erimenta,  or  in 
cooperative  training  programs. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  concluded  a  bilateral  agreement  fMtiiing 
for  the  ooordin&ted  launching  of  weather 
satellites  and  the  exchange  of  weather  inf  cw- 
xnaUon.  the  coordinated  laundilng  of  satel- 
lites to  map  the  weather's  magnetic  field 
and  cooperative  experimente  -wlVb.  commu- 
nication satellites. 

And  lastly,  the  United  States  offered  a  new 
possibility  of  co(q>erati(»i  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  when  President  Kennedy 
stated  in  the  General  AssemMy  on  Septem- 
ber 20:  "Surely  we  should  explM«  irtiether 
the  sclenttote  and  astronaute  of  our  two 
coimtries — Indeed  of  all  the  world— cannot 
work  together  in  the  conquest  of  space, 
sending  some  day  in  thto  decade  to  the  moon, 
not  the  representatives  of  a  single  nation, 
but  the  representatives  of  all  humanity." 
On  December  2,  Ambassador  Stevenson  told 
the  General  Assembly:  "President  Johnson 
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to  raafflrm  that  offer  here 


Dr.  MuSdum 
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Mr.  FRASER 

dvU  rights 
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liT.  Speaker,  at  the 

hearl^  before  the  Judiciary 
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He  said. 

Dr.  Max  Sehain.  physician  of  Minne- 
apolis, has  docuB  tented  the  shortc<xnlng8 
of  the  AMA  in  t]  le  field  of  human  rights 
in  an  excellent  p  u>er  entitled  "Discrimi- 
nation Against  the  Negro  in  Medicine." 

This  is  the  shi  mef  ul  story  that  caused 
the  Medical  Coo  imittee  for  Cirn  Rights 
to  picket  at  the  AMA  convention  in  At- 
lantic City  last  J  me.  I  hope  the  medical 
profession  win  s<  on  acknowledge  that  It, 
too,  has  a  morsl  responsibility  to  help 
create  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  article  follows 
DiacannwATioif  Ai  umr  the  Necbo  nr  Mzdi- 

cone:    A    Pasaos    in    Democeact-Battle 

Tmcan  on  Tmwm  ATioir 

The  treatment  icoorded  the  Negro  physi- 
cian over  the  paa1  oentury  by  the  American 
Medical  Aaaoclatlcn  and  Its  component  so- 
detiee  Is  a  shamef  il  record  of  social  Injustice 
In  American  midldne.  Although  more 
subtle  and  lees  pi  bllclzed  than  that  of  dis- 
crimination In  o  ho:  social  and  economic 
areas,  the  record  s  one  of  Jim  Crowlsm  in 
every  aspect  of  tta  b  practice  of  medldne.  A 
study  Off  this  reord  reveals  that  the  org&- 
nlzed  medical  pr  tfesslon — both  XhM  parent 
aeaoclatkm  and  :  ts  component  societies — 
haa  turned  Its  bac  t  on  the  rightful  demands 
of  their  Negro  col  eagues  to  obtain  adequate 
myltcal  educatloi ,  to  get  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  thi  ir  feUow  Americans,  white 
or  black,  to  parts  te  as  members,  and  to  be 
allofwed  to  give  i  .dequate  medical  care  to 
their  patients  In    Irst-class  hospitals. 

Iforeover,  the  1  idlvldual  Negro  physician 
haa  been  socially  i  nobbed  and  professionally 
degraded.  He  his  been  barred  from  the 
medical  seminars  irlthout  which  a  physician 
stagnates,  exclud<  d  from  medical  conven- 
tions, and  dento<  the  right  to  become  a 
meoober  of  ho^lt  il  staffs  without  which  it 
Is  almost  Impooslb  e  to  practice  modem  medi- 
cine. 

The  American  li  [edical  Association  was  or- 
ganised aa  a  htu  lanltarlan  society  In  1847 
dedicated  to  "pro  note  better  health  for  all 
the  people.  The  eaXter,  each  president  In 
astiiTnlng  oOoe,  i  wore  to  dedicate  himself 
to  Improve  the  h  lalth  standards  of  all  the 
people  and  to  ehai  iplon  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  medical  practlc ;."    But  not  imtll  1949  was 


the  flret  Negro  physician.  Dr.  Peter  Murray, 
elected  as  a  delegate  of  the  society. 

The  first  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Assodattoii  in  1M7  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Negro  delegate  on  the  grounds  that 
Negro  physicians  were  not  qualified.  In 
1805  the  Negroes  organized  their  own  asso- 
ciation, the  Natl(»ial  Medical  Association,  be- 
cause, "The  AMA  slanuned  the  door  and 
shut  us  out,  and  we  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  organize."  Prior  to  1939.  Negro 
physicians  were  labeled  "colored"  In  the 
AMA's  medical  directory. 

It  was  only  at  the  Insistent  objection  by 
the  NMA  that  the  AMA  finally  dropped  this 
label.  Not  because  of  a  change  of  heart  but 
because  of  public  clamor,  the  Negro  physician 
was  offered  a  crumb  of  equality,  so-called 
science  membership.  He  was  allowed  to  sit 
in  the  last  rows  and  listen  but  was  excluded 
from  voting  cw  from  any  active  participation. 
Moreover,  If  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  Jim 
Crow  hotol,  he  waa  not  permitted  to  attend. 

In  1939  fcHT  the  first  time,  the  house  of 
delegates  concerned  Itself  with  this  over- 
looked social  problem,  and  drew  up  a  reso- 
lution that  year  which  reads,  "that  every 
component  county  medical  society  has  the 
right  of  self-government  in  local  matters,  in- 
cluding membership,  by  which  arrangement 
many  Negro  physicians  now  hold  member- 
ship in  the  AMA,  that  respecting  govern- 
mentally  directed  het^th  projects,  the  board 
of  trustees  emphatically  deprecated  discrim- 
ination against  any  ocmxpetent  and  qualified 
doctor  because  erf  race,  color,  or  creed,  which 
Interfered  with  his  right  as  a  Negro  physician 
to  serve  thoee  who  desire  to  consult  him." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  house  of  dele- 
gates appeared  to  approve  of  antldlscrlmlna- 
tory  practices,  it  negated  its  democratic  reso- 
lution by  disapproving  cme  from  the  New 
York  delegates,  urging  the  house  to  declare 
Its  belief  that  "membership  In  component 
societies  of  this  association  should  not  be 
denied  to  any  person  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  colw." » 

The  question  arose  again  in  1944.  and 
another  resolution  was  born.  "The  house  of 
delegates  feels  that  the  Negro  physicians  .of 
this  country  should  be  offered  every  possible 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  medical  quali- 
fications. It  woiild  urge  component  societies 
to  extend  all  aid  that  is  practical  to  the 
Negro  ph3rslclans  In  their  conuniuilties  to  the 
end  that  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by 
them  to  their  pec^e  may  be  steadily  im- 
proved. It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  the 
decision  as  to  membership  in  the  ccsnponent 
oounty  societies  or  cm  hospital  staffs  is  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  AMA  and  Is  a 
matter  of  local  concern."'  Here,  as  before, 
the  AMA  rationalizes  its  position  by  passing 
the  buck  to  the  State  and  local  societies. 

In  1948,  the  president  of  the  AMA.  Dr. 
Roecoe  Sensenlch.  made  this  statement: 
"The  American  Medical  Association  for  100 
years  has  directed  Its  efforts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  service  and  the  broadest 
distribution  of  Its  benefits  to  the  public." 
Ironically  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
father  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Mr.  Walter  White,  was  run 
down  by  a  white  doctor  while  crossing  the 
street  In  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  quickly  ad- 
mitted to  a  "white  hospital"  for  treatment. 
However,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was 
Negro,  he  was  taken  across  the  street  to  a 
Negro  hospital.  He  died  there  shortly  af- 
terward. 

In  1948  and  1949  the  New  York  group  again 
raised  the  question  of  race  restriction.  In 
answer,  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates  disap- 
proved a  resolution  which  recommended  a 
change  In  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Medical  Association: 

"The  association  to  provide  that  no  com- 
ponent society  'shall   exclude  any  qualified 
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physician  from  its  membership  by  reason 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,*  provided  the  appli- 
cant shall  meet  the  medical  requirements 
for  membership.* 

In  the  meantime  during  the  Tr\mian  ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Oecar  Bwlng,  In  his  re- 
port on  "The  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation," 
stressed  Inadequadea  relating  to  Negro 
health  needs.  Through  persuasion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  without  legal  pres- 
sure he  opened  for  the  first  time  the  doors 
of  the  Galllnger  Municipal  Hospital  In  Wash- 
ington to  Negroes.  The  AMA  In  1949  rea- 
lized that  It  was  on  the  spot  In  the  public 
eye  and  since  It  did  not  wish  the  total  ali- 
enation of  the  Negro  medical  profession,  it 
made  the  grand  gesture,  and  for  the  first 
time  elected  a  Negro,  Dr.  Peter  Murray,  as 
a  delegate.  This  was  a  historic  occasion  and 
the  AMA  made  the  most  of  It  by  publicizing 
it  as  a  proof  of  Its  democratic  Ideas  and 
principles. 

In  1950.  the  AMA  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "That  eonstltutont  and  com- 
ponent societies  having  restrictive  member- 
ship provletons  based  on  race,  study  this 
question— with  a  view  to  taking  such  steps 
as  they  may  elect  to  eliminate  such  restric- 
tive provisions."  * 

This  resolution  was  not  binding  on  the 
local  medical  societies.  A  doctor  cannot  be- 
come a  saember  of  the  AMA,  the  national 
body,  without  first  being  a  member  of  the 
local  medical  society.  Therefore,  where  ex- 
clusion has  oectured,  it  stems  from  an  action 
of  the  local  society  and  not  the  AMA. 

On  January  38,  1962,  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  ot  New  York  passed  a  resolution 
condemnAag  t^  city's  voluntary  hospitals 
for  excluding  Negro  physicians  from  hos- 
pitals, from  staff  appointments  and  from  In- 
ternships. The  Jesuit  of  all  this  was  that  the 
society  aaaaed  a  Negro  as  It  president.  At 
about  the  saaoe  time  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided ttM  now  well-known  Gaines  and  Slpuel 
cases  whloii  were  responsible  for  the  open- 
ing erf  the  doors  of  10  soi^em  medical 
schools. 

Over  the  aeatt  10  years  the  cold  war  con- 
tinued. The  KMA  stubbornly  refused  to  give 
up  Its  ImaMflDBble  rights  and  at  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  AMA,  it  either  appeared  be- 
fore the  house  of  delegates  or  wrote  letters 
asking  to  be  taken  into  full  membership. 
But  the  AMA  always  answered,  that  it  was 
not  Its  responsibility  to  dictate  to  the  State 
or  local  societies  and  continued  to  write  res- 
olutions the*  were  mere  token  gestiires  to- 
ward antidiscrimination. 

At  the  »ei  meeting,  the  president  of  the 
Negro  association.  Dr.  Vaughan  C.  Mason, 
asked.  "Why  cannot  the  AMA  police  local 
and  State  societies  to  make  them  give  more 
than  "llaalted  membership  to  Negro  physi- 
cians? 

In  several  Southern  States,  he  said,  Negro 
physicians  are  invited  to  participate  only  in 
scientific  sessions  and  not  in  other  matters. 
This  is  "unethical,  immoral,  undemocratic 
and   ua-Aaserican,"  Dr.  Mason  maintained. 

"Menabersblp  in  a  local  medical  society  is 
usually  a  prerequisite  for  attaining  the  right 
of  practice  tat  a  local  hospital.  If  Negro 
physicians  cannot  join  the  local  or  the  State 
society,  then  Qiey  usually  cannot  work  In 
hospitals." 

"Although  limited  membership  is  offered 
in  some  Southern  States,  in  South  Carolina 
and  MlBslsslppt  Negroes  are  not  admitted  on 
any  level."  He  lu-ged  the  AMA  to  handle 
this  problem. 

At  the  same  saeetlng  for  the  first  time  a 
president  of  the  AMA,  Dr.  Leonard  Larson, 
was  invited  as  Ihe  main  speaker.  In  Intro- 
ducing Dr.  Larson,  Dr.  A.  Montague  Cobb 
nuule  soase  very  pointed  stateoients.  He 
said  that :  "^tts  MMA  was  formed  because  in 
17  Southern  states  the  Negro  physicians 
could  not  jotn  the  medical  societies  of  their 
areas.    From  1895  to  1950,  the  AMA  took  a 
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position  of  hoeUlity.  It  was  vmwllling  to 
touch  upon  the  matter  of  discriminatory 
membership  policies."  In  his  long  address. 
Dr.  Isiaoa  evaded  entirely  the  crltioiam  of 
the  AMA  by  Dr.  Cobb. 

Finally,  in  the  sununer  of  1963,  the  worm 
turned.  Their  patience  exhausted,  disap- 
pointed with  foot-dragging  of  gradualism,  a 
blradal  committee  of  {Ayslclans,  dentists, 
and  other  medical  workers  organized  to  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  lit 
related  to  medicine  and  to  explain  why  this 
oommlttee  picketed  the  AMA  conventions. 

At  his  appearance  before  Repreaentatlve 
EicAiroKL  CsLLza's  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Dr.  Walter  Lear  gave  the  background 
of  the  picketing  In  these  words:  "The  com- 
mittee's first  project  was  to  make  an  appeal 
to  tiie  AMA  to  speak  out  against  racial  seg- 
regation and  to  give  equal  oi^xirtunlty  and 
human  dignity  to  all  colored  physicians.  We 
are  particularly  aware  of  the  tragic  Impact 
of  racial  segregation  on  the  health  of  the 
Negro  people  *  *  *.  The  picketing  of  the 
AMA  was  used  only  as  a  lastt  resort  to  drag 
the  AMA  out  of  its  den  of  Indifference  over 
many  years." 

Ilie  correspondence  betwemi  Dr.  Lear  and 
the  oflloials  of  the  AMA  reveals  the  attitude 
of  the  AMA  hlerarxdiy  on  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  physician. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  George  Pflster, 
president  of  the  AMA,  on  June  13.  1963, 
raised  the  same  few  questions  that  had  been 
asked  many  times  before: 

Question  1.  "Will  you  use  your  considera- 
ble personal  and  organizational  strength  for 
terminating  the  racial  exclusion  policies  of 
State  and  local  medical  sodettes?" 

Answer.  "The  AMA,  by  ftctlon  of  its  house 
of  delegates,  has  a  longstanding  policy  of 
nondiscTlmlnaUon  for  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation and  constituent  societies.  Mkmy 
Negro  physdans  are  members  of  the  AMA. 
Dr.  Peter  Murray,  a  Negro,  was  a  menvber  of 
the  house  of  delegates  for  13  years.  One 
resolutlMi,  adopted  in  1950,  recommended 
that  'constituent  and  component  socVsties 
having  restrictive  membership  provisions 
based  on  race,  study  this  question,  with  a 
view  to  taking  such  stops  as  they  may  elect 
to  ellminato  such  restrlctivs  provisions.'  Ths 
decision  as  to  membership  in  the  county 
medical  societies  or  on  hospital  staffs  is 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  AMA  and 
is  a  matter  of  local  concern."  ■ 

Question  2.  "Will  you  make  available  di- 
rect membership  in  the  AMA  to  Negro  iriiyai- 
clans  who  are  denied  membership  in  their  lo- 
cal societies  because  of  their  race,  as  has 
been  requested  for  years." 

Answer.  "Direct  membMshlp  In  the  AMA 
as  suggested  here  is  not  made  available  to 
anyone,  whito  or  nonwhito.  '  Membership  is 
contingent  on  membership  in  a  Stoto  or  local 
society  and  should  not  be  changed  for  the 
purpoee  of  favoring  any  group." 

Question  3.  "Will  you  actively  oppose  the 
'separate  but  equal'  clause  of  the  HlU-Bur- 
ton  Aot  which  provides  Federal  construction 
grants  to  hospitals  and  other  health  fadll- 
tleo  when  this  act  comes  up  for  renewal  In 
Congress  in  the  next  few  months?" 

Answer.  "This  question  will  be  referred  to 
the  council  on  legislative  activltee  which 
oonsiders  all  matters  pertaining  to  testimony 
before    oongresslonal    oommlttteee." 

Question  4.  "Will  you  instruct  your  rep- 
resentatives on  the  joint  commission  on  ac- 
creditation of  hospitals  to  vigorously  urge 
that  racial  integration  of  patient  services  be 
added  to  the  minimum  standards  fcx'  hospltcJ 
aocreditation?" 

Answer  4.  "The  question  will  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  commission  for  consideration." 

A  day  before  the  picketing  In  June  1963, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  Dr.  W.  Annls,  presi- 
dent elect  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, to  speak  out  unequivocally  and  im- 
mediately against  racial  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination: "Your  comments  on  our  spe- 
cific questions  of  a  week  ago  offer  little  hope. 


if  any,  of  prompt  and  constructive  rescdu- 
tion  of  these  problems.  The  tUne  has  come 
for  the  medical  profession  to  play  a  special 
and  impcxlant  role  in  assuring  equal  op- 
portunity and  human  dignity  for  all  Its  citi- 
zens." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  was  made  by 
Dr.  Percy  Hopkins,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Medical  Association.: 
'TX  ts  unfortunate  that  this  Incident  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  achlevemente  in  medi- 
cal science  being  reported  at  this  meeting, 
which  will  improve  the  hetUth  of  all  people 
regardless  of  race.  For  many  years,  the  AMA 
by  action  of  ite  house  of  delegates  has  had 
a  strong  policy  opposed  to  discrimination  in 
membership  In  the  AMA  and  Ito  constitu- 
ent State  and  county  societies.  A  Negro 
physician,  my  friend,  Peter  Murray  of  New 
York,  served  for  13  years  as  a  member  of 
the  AMA  policymaking  house  of  delegates, 
and  today  Negroes  servp  as  officers  of  county 
medical  societies.  Many  nonwhltes  are  em- 
ployed by  the  AMA. 

"It  is  the  \uiequlvooal  p<fllcy  of  the  AMA 
that  every  perscxi  In  the  Nation  should  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  medical  care  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  and  regardless  of  his 
financial  circiunstanoes." 

To  stun  up  briefly  the  attitude  of  the 
AMA:' 

(1)  The  AMA  has  never  appeared  before 
any  oongresslonal  committee  in  favm*  of  any 
olvU  rights  biU. 

(2)  The  claim  that  the  AMA  had  taken 
an  unequivocal  stand  against  discrimination 
of  the  Negro  physician  was  made  In  1944 
and  1960.  The  resolution  called  for  the  State 
and  local  societies  to  use  their  discretion, 
suggesting  but  not  directing  that  "societies 
study  this  queetim  with  a  view  to  taking 
practical  steps  to  eliminate  such  restrictive 
provisions." 

(8)  A  significant  part  of  the  statement  1b 
this:  "In  the  matter  of  national  member- 
ships, they  say  they  could  not  change  their 
membership  provisions  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
poee of  favoring  any  group." 

(4)  After  a  carefuly  search.  I  have  foimd 
not  a  sln^e  stetement  to  the  effect  that 
discrimination  against  and  segregation  of  the 
Negro  doctor  is  morally  wr(»ig.  and  humanly 
indecent. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  committee 
hearing.  Representative  Ckixb  summed  up 
his  Impressions  by  saying,  "I  would  say  per- 
sonally, the  attitude  of  the  AMA  and  ite 
failure  to  give  full  devotion  to  the  prindi^e 
of  integration  is  to  my  mind  repr^iMuible." 

The  evidence  amounte  to  tm  impeachment 
of  the  moral  integrity,  tt^erance,  and  sense 
of  fairi^ay  of  the  medical  profession  of- 
ficially and  individually. 

MinlBters.  i»ieste,  rabbis,  and  social  work- 
ers are  throwing  themselves  Into  this  fight, 
but  where  an  the  leaders  of  the  AMA  and 
their  component  societies?  I  have  yet  to 
read  in  an  AMA  editorial  or  a  presidential 
speech  a  word  of  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment for  the  Negro  phyBlcians  in  their  fight 
for  a  fair  deal  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
The  record  Is  one  of  rsscduUons  followed 
by  inaction,  double  talk  with  taken  gestures, 
and  the  passing  of  the  buck  by  the  AMA 
to  ite  component  societies.  Althou^^  soms 
progress  has  been  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
past,  American  medicine  needs  to  step  up 
Ite  pace. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  some  medi- 
cal schools  still  practice  "quotas"  although 
some  deans  may  deny  this.  Too  few  Negro 
physicians  have  full  membership  with  voting 
privileges  in  hospitals  and  medical  societies. 
As  Wmiam  Faulkner  said  in  1956,  "To  look 
anywhere  in  the  world  today  and  be  against 
equality  becavise  of  rape  and  color.  Is  like 
living  In  Alaska  and  being  against  snow." 

Year  after  year  the  AMA  haa  conslstenUy 
Ignored  the  representattons  of  the  NICA.  It 
has  behaved  as  thou^  the  problem  was  non- 
existent or  unworthy  of  positive  actloii.  In 
minutes  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  AMA 


has  always  been  in  the  process  of  studying 
the  matter  but  never  doing  anything  about 
It.  Repeatedly  it  offered  the  same  alibi  on 
the  grotinds  that  this  was  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  national  organiaation. 

In  the  more  than  a  century  of  ite  eztet- 
enoe,  the  AMA  has  never  before  been  picketed 
by  an  exclusively  medical  group.  The  1963 
tncldent  was  a  dignified  and  quiet  procession 
of  a  blraclal  group  of  physicians  and  den- 
tlste  without  any  physical  inddente.  The 
BiguB  the  marchers  carried  were  symbolic  of 
a  grim  determination  of  6,000  Negro  physl- 
citois  to  take  part  in  the  community  dia- 
log. The  new  leadership  is  no  longer  meek 
and  afraid.  I^ey  demand  full  eqiaaUty  and 
nothing  else.  They  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  heel  of  discrimination.  Their  accumu- 
lated and.  deep  seated  resentment  against  the 
many  sins  committed  against  them,  has  fi- 
nally exploded  into  overt  demonetnuttons. 
The  AMA  did  not  like  it,  the  dty  in  wtaloh 
the  picketing  occurred  was  embarrassed,  the 
hospitals  are  on  the  defensive  but  this  Is  a 
grim  defiant  challenge  that  will  no  longer 
be  appeased  by  douiUe  talk. 

The  white  members  of  the  medical  ptx>- 
fesslon  have  been  to  complaoen/t  and  un- 
concerned about  the  prcrfesslonal  plight  of 
their  colored  colleagues.  The  time  Is  now, 
not  tomorrow,  for  the  rank  and  file  to  itey 
a  positive  vigorous  part  in  ttils  crucial  fight 
for  equal  rlghte  and  hiunan  dignity  for  the 
Negro  pbysldan,  for  his  right  to  receive  an 
adequate  medical  education  to  get  an  in- 
ternship and  post  graduate  training,  in 
"white"  ho^ltals.  for  tlM  right  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  way  every  wtrite  phyaidan 
wtante  to  practice  in  the  commtmlty  of  his 
choice. 


>  Digest  of  Official  Actions:  American  Medi- 
cal AMOciation.  pp.  483-484.     1939. 

>  Digest  of  Oflldal  Actions :  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  1944.     p.  486. 

*  Digest  erf  Offldal  Actions,  1948.    p.  485. 

« Digest  ot  Oflldal  Actions.  1950.    pp.  485- 
486. 

*  Hoiase  Action.  June  1944. 


They  Never  Die — Poetic  Trilmte  to  tiie 
Late  Preudcat  KesBe^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

OT 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or  HOnS  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  13. 1964 

lii.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  mov- 
ing tribute  to  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  appeared  rec&xtiy  in  the  North 
Dakota  Quarterly,  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  It  was  written 
by  Dr.  Richard  Beck,  professor  of  Scan- 
dinavian Languages  and  Literatures  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  poem  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thkt  Nxvxb  Dib 

(By  Richard  Beck,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
Of  President  John  F.  Kennedy) 

They  never  die  who  light  in  hearts  of  men 

The  divine  flame,  which,  star-like,  leads  them 
on 

To  nobler  vision  and  to  greater  helghte. 

Into  the  dawn 

Of  the  blessed  day,  which  seers  and  poete 
past 

Have  seen  arise — and  rise  It  shall  at  last. 


A1332 


Suoii  o«n  not  Ma. 
Nor  Justtoe.  nor 

TtigXL, 

Xtcnttl  lite  {be 
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:  br  truth  will  never  <Ue. 
•»  ftUth  tlMit  peace  aball 


fli  mlng  Stan  on  high. 


Haiitoi^  Pa 

iSIok  OF  R 


Tke 

EXTENSIi 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 


^  Story 

REMARKS 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE 


Friday. 


pi3anTi.TAmA 
( (P  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


iiarch  13. 1964 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Kir.  President,  with  aU 
the  taJk  theoe  di  ys  of  an  increased  role 
for  the  Federal  C  ov^mmoit  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nat  on.  it  is  heartening  to 
hear  about  localities  overcoming  eco- 
nomic adversity  without  outside  assist- 
ance, least  of  all  from  distant  planners 


in  Washington. 
Harieton,  Pa.    I 


One  such  locality  is 
Rsk  unanimous  consent 


that   an   editoriil    relating   Hazleton's 


Ln  the  Appendix  of  the 


stoiy  be  minted 
Raooas. 

There  being  nd  objection,  the  editOTlal 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

Ha^lcton,  Pa. 

to  tbe  list  of 


unsung 


Add  Hazleton,  Ik, 
herolo  oommiinltlc 

Along  wltb  nuuiy  other  localities  whose 
ezpk^ts  In  overconlng  eccmomlc  adversity 
without  outside  al  1  have  gone  virtually  un- 
aoelalmed.  Hadeto  i  has  conclusively  proved 
that  seU-help — n  titer  than  Wartilngton 
gold — provides  the  loundest  mea^  of  achiev- 
ing economic  reha)  >llltatlon. 

Bght  years  ago  ;  lasleton  was  dealt  a  cruel 
blow  when  a  hurrlc  ane  flooded  its  coal  mines, 
knocking  most  of  them  out  of  commission 
permanently  and    lirowlng  half  of  Its  work 


force  out  ot  Jobs, 
fate  and  appeallnk 


Instead  of  benaoanlng  its 
for  Pederal  assistance. 
the  conununlty^  iO.000  residents  roUed  up 
their  sleeves  and  ^unged  Into  an  Intensive 
program. 
XTnder    the    vlg^ous    lecMlershlp    of    the 
Greater  Haslettxi  (Camber  of  Commerce  an 


<Hganlaatlon  was  formed  with  the  appropri- 
ate title  of  "Can  Do  Corp<»atlon"  to  entice 
new  Industrial  enterprises  to  locate  in  Haale- 
ton.  The  funds  to  support  offers  of  100 
percent  financing  at  new  jAants  wen  raised 
locally  through  contributions  by  utilities, 
banks,  stores,  and  Indlvldiials  and  through 
the  Btde  of  bonds. 

The  effort  paid  off,  handsomely.  Today, 
Hazleton  has  14  new  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  4,000  new  Jobs  have  been  created, 
reducing  the  unemployment  toll  to  a  re- 
spectaUe  8  percent. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  the  successes  of  com- 
munities like  Hazleton  are  ignored  by  Fed- 
eral planners.  The  latter  seem  bent  only 
on  extravagant  spending  of  taxpayers'  funds 
In  trouble  spots  rather  than  reownmendlng 
the  trled-and-true  self-help  formulas  for 
solution  of  economic  ills. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docvunents.  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establlsbment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcatxssioNAL  Recoed,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  BBSIDKNCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rbcoko. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concsxssionai.  Rxcoro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  it  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rxcoro  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docTiments  lb  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at~a  price  s\ifflclent  to  reimbiu-se  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


Indiana's  Aerial  Arm  of  Ae  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  L  BATH 

or  iNDiAnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  March  14. 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  February  1964  issue  of  the  AOPA 
Pilot,  tnonthly  Journal  of  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Assocl&tion.  calls  at- 
tention to  significant  achievements  by 
Indiana's  Aviation  Division. 

As  the  article  illustrates,  aircraft 
owned  by  Indiana  have  been  used  for 
criminal  investigation,  traffic  safety,  and 
emergency  search  and  rescue  missions. 

The  work  of  this  division  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues.  Hence,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Indiana's  Aerial  Arm  or  the  Law 
(By  Jerry  Marlette,  AOPA  25808) 

Preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  his  con- 
gregation, the  minister  was  biirnlng  up  the 
highway  considerably  faster  than  he  Intend- 
ed, and  than  the  law  allowed.  Soon  he  heard 
the  shriek  of  a  siren  behind  him,  and  saw 
the  flash  of  a  red  light  In  his  rear  view  mir- 
ror. Sheepishly,  he  pulled  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road. 

While  the  Indiana  State  Police  trooper  was 
making  out  his  speeding  ticket,  the  minister 
asked  him  where  his  patrol  car  had  been 
parked.  The  trooper  answered  that  he  had 
been  on  a  county  road  Just  off  the  main  high- 
way, and  that  a  police  i}atrol  plane  had 
clocked  the  minister's  car  across  the  white 
speed  check  lines  some  5  miles  back  down 
the  highway,  and  had  radioed  him  to  make 
the  arrest. 

As  the  trooper  banded  him  the  ticket,  the 
minister  wryly  remarked.  "Well,  at  least  this 
proves  one  thing  I've  believed  for  years — 
somebody  up  there  Is  watching  me." 

An  apocryphal  tale?  Perhaps.  Lt.  Robert 
Myers,  chief  pilot  for  the  Indiana  State 
PoUoe.  will  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the 
story,  although  be  admits  that  It  may  well 
b«  true,  and  adds  that  this  "whlU  line" 
operatton  Is.  unfortunately,  the  only  coo- 
tact  VMmt  rlUaens  bare  with  the  entire  In- 
diana StaU  PoUoe  aeparfnt. 

Howtrer.  dlagniattod  driven  to 
trary,   this  patrol   la  only  oae  part^  of 
artaUoa  dlvtaAon's 
■inraUnn   and    i  *»■»»<   baeplac.   ttw 
all   atglit 

Umm      ■iwwil     ti 


Appendix 

a  day  by  car,  their  average  jumped  to  nearly 
five  by  using  the  planes) ;  to  training  schools 
at  the  various  posts  and  at  colleges  and  other 
police  departments  (the  Indiana  department 
In  1948-48  conducted  a  year's  training  school 
for  the  Kentucky  State  Police) ;  and  to  polioe 
conferences  throughout  the  eastom  United 
States.  Technlcans  and  other  personnel 
have  also  been  flown  on  various  department 
missions,  and  a  number  of  trips  have  been 
flown  with  elected  State  officials. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
while  at  first  many  department  personnel 
were  admittedly  leery  of  flying,  through  years 
of  noting  the  time  saved  by  flying  and  be- 
cause of  the  aviation  division's  perfect 
safety  record,  rarely  now  Is  any  hesitation 
shown  when  a  department  mem.ber  Is 
assigned  air  transiKH-tatloii. 

Criminal  Investigation  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  aaslgiiment  oC  department 
aircraft,  and  Includes  flying  which  often 
could  be  listed  also  under  one  of  the  other 
headings.  Investigation  activities  Include 
such  varied  operations  as  the  transportation 
of  laboratory  technicians  to  crime  sites, 
where  they  can  anal3rze  dental  structures, 
fingerprints,  and  other  Identifying  charac- 
teristics; preserving  evidence  by  taking  aerial 
photos  of  a  crime  site  frc«n  the  helicopter, 
thus  avoiding  disturbing  the  scene  of  the 
crime;  and  actual  aerial  searching  for  bank 
robbers,  car  thieves  and  other  criminals. 

Lieutenant  Myers  can  point  to  a  filing 
cabinet  full  of  criminal  Incident  r^xx-ts  In- 
volving department  aircraft;  some  danger- 
ous, some  humorous.  One  incident  Lieu- 
tenant Myers  still  wonders  about  occurred 
several  years  ago,  when  two  teenage  boys 
armed  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle  broke  Into 
a  cabin  and  held  the  frightened  house- 
wife Inside  as  hostage  at  gunpcHnt.  Several 
hours  later,  her  husband  oame  in,  but,  see- 
ing the  armed  boys,  ran  for  help.  Although 
one  of  the  boys  emptied  the  rifle  at  Lieu- 
tenant Myers,  fcu*tunately  the  policeman  es- 
caped unharmed. 

Now  it  was  the  boys'  turn  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  they  ran  into  a  nearby  woods. 
Climbing  a  big  tree  near  the  center  of  the 
woods,  they  quickly  disappeared  into  the 
thick  foliage.  Within  an  hour,  Myers  and 
another  trooper  had  the  helloop>ter  over  the 
woods,  and  made  a  thorough  aerial  search 
of  the  area.  However,  even  under  the  power- 
ful downdraft  of  the  roton.  the  leaves  were 
too  thick  to  see  anything  in  the  trees,  and  a 
ground  search  proved  equally  fniltleas. 
Finally  giving  up.  Myers  made  a  carefxil 
check  of  the  'copter  for  bullet  botos  before 
going  on  to  the  next  areas  ••  he  waai't 
sure  the  'oopUr  hadB*t  been  rttot  at.  Cap- 
tured the  nest  day,  ttte  boye  dantod  Bring  at 
the  'ooptar;  to  tbla  day  Myers  lait  eon- 
rtaced.  and  sUIl  stioddden  at  tHe  thought 
of   what   one   bvllet   woaM   4n   %o  % 


to  Its  knees  some  50  feet  away.  Myers  landed, 
and  with  revolver  la  hand  approached  the 
still  kneeling  figure.  As  he  oame  near,  it 
raised  its  face,  and  Myers  saw  it  to  be  a  teen- 
age boy,  white-faced  with  fright.  The  boy 
pleaded  with  him,  crying  his  Innocence  and 
begging  for  protection  from  the  armed  poaae 
searching  for  him. 

Myers  called  in  the  search  commander, 
and  the  boy  led  them  to  a  shotgun  he  had 
thrown  away  when  Qie  copter  let  down  over 
his  hiding  place.  When  asked  why  he  had 
run,  the  boy  again  cried  he  was  Innocent, 
and  had  become  scared  and  fled  when  the 
troopers  came  to  his  home.  Then,  when  he 
saw  the  copter,  he  realized  how  futile  was 
his  flight  when  the  copter  oo\ild  come  out 
of  nowhere  and  land  right  on  top  of  him, 
and  surrendered  immediately.  Myers  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  t^  him  that  he  waa  actu- 
ally making  an  approach  to  the  next  field,  as 
directed  by  ground  control,  and  didn't  see 
the  boy  until  he  popped  up  ahead  of  him. 
The  story  does  hav^  a  happy  ending,  how- 
ever, the  boy  was  later  proven  Innocent  of 
the  charge. 

The  principal  trafllc  duty  is,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  "white  line"  patroL  In  this  meth- 
od of  checking  highway  traffic  speeds,  two 
sets  of  white  lines,  spaced  660  feet  apart,  are 
painted  across  State  and  Federal  highways 
throughout  Indiana.  At  Irregular  Intarvals 
and  on  all  types  of  roads,  the  lines  admit- 
tedly serve  as  a  constant  warning  to  potential 
speeders,  much  as  do  the  ■imiiaf'  radar  lines 
on  city  streets.  Speed  checking  Is  much 
the  same  as  the  city  methods,  except  that 
here  a  stopwatch  and  calibrated  chart  are 
used,  and  the  nearest  patrol  car  is  radioed  to 
make  the  arrest.  Begun  in  1955,  the  method 
was  court  tested  immediately  after  Its  In- 
ception, and  the  coiirts  niled  It  valid.  On 
heavy  traffic  days,  SO  to  35  speeders  will  be 
caught  by  each  patrol  plane. 

One  of  the  biggest  traffic  problems  any- 
where In  the  United  States  Is  faced  by  the 
department  and  other  Indiana  police  agen- 
cies each  Memorial  Day,  when  cloae  to 
200,000  pe(H>le  crovrd  into  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway  for  the  annual  600-mile 
race.  This  monumental  traffic  jam  is  han- 
dled by  nearly  1,000  State  troopers.  Indi- 
anapolis and  adjoining  town  police,  sheriff's 
officers,  and  auxiliary  p>ollce.  Supervising 
this  vast  force  Is  a  command  post  manned 
by  State,  local,  and  county  crfficers  located 
high  In  the  control  tower  Inside  the  Indi- 
anapolis Speedway.  Serving  as  the  eyas  of 
this  post  are  the  four  department  aircraft, 
the  copter  constantly  circling  the  immediate 
Ttdnlty  of  the  track,  tha  Bnnani  and  the 
two  Ceasnas  patrolling  the  outlying  areas. 
The  aircraft,  throu^  a  complex  three-way 
FM  radio  hookup,  are  In  eonatant  tooeh  not 
only  with  tha  rssnimnrt  poat  but  alao  with 
all     patrol    ears    and    naay    walkla-lalhla 
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Indiana's  Aerial  Ann  of  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   OTDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  March  14, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  February  1964  Issue  of  the  AOPA 
P>ilot.  monthly  journal  of  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  calls  at- 
tention to  significant  achievements  by 
Indiana's  Aviaticm  Division. 

As  the  article  illustrates,  aircraft 
owned  by  Indiana  have  been  used  for 
criminal  investigation,  traflBc  safety,  and 
emergency  search  and  rescue  missions. 

The  work  of  this  division  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues.  Hence,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indiana's  Aerial  Arm  of  the  Law 
(B7  Jerry  Marlette.  AOPA  25803) 

Preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  hl6  con- 
gregation, the  minister  was  burning  up  the 
highway  considerably  faster  than  he  intend- 
ed., and  than  the  law  allowed.  Soon  he  heard 
the  shriek  of  a  siren  behind  bim,  and  saw 
the  flash  of  a  red  light  In  his  rear  view  mir- 
ror. Sheepishly,  he  pulled  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road. 

While  the  Indiana  State  Police  trooper  was 
making  out  his  speeding  ticket,  the  minister 
asked  him  where  his  patrol  car  had  been 
parked.  The  trooper  answered  that  he  had 
been  on  a  county  road  just  off  the  main  high- 
way, and  that  a  police  pvatrol  plane  had 
clocked  the  minister's  car  across  the  white 
speed  check  lines  some  5  miles  back  down 
the  highway,  and  had  radioed  him  to  make 
the  arrest. 

As  the  trooper  handed  him  the  ticket,  the 
minister  wryly  remarked,  "Well,  at  least  this 
proves  one  thing  I've  believed  for  years — 
somebody  up  there  Is  watching  me." 

An  apocryphal  tale?  Perhaps.  Lt.  Robert 
Myers,  chief  pilot  for  the  Indiana  State 
Police,  win  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the 
story,  although  he  admits  that  It  may  well 
be  true,  and  adds  that  this  "white  line" 
operation  Is,  unfortunately,  the  only  con- 
tact most  citizens  have  with  the  entire  In- 
diana State  Police  department. 

However,  disgruntled  drivers  to  the  con- 
trary, this  patrol  Is  only  one  part  of  the 
aviation  division's  overall  mission.  For  clas- 
sification and  record  keeping,  the  division 
groups  all  flight  operations  under  six  gen- 
eral headings;  personnel  transportation, 
criminal  investigation,  traffic,  emergency  and 
rescue,  survey,  and  miscellaneous.  To  carry 
out  these  assignments,  the  aviation  dlvlslMi 
uses  a  helicopter,  a  Beach  Bonanza  and  two 
Cessna  Skyhawks. 

Personnel  transportation  was  one  of  the 
original  primary  functions  of  Indiana  State 
Police  aircraft,  and  accounted  for  the  most 
hours  flown  for  several  years.  The  planes 
have  been  \i8ed  to  fly  department  officials 
on  post  inspection  trips  (averaging  two  poets 
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a  day  by  car,  their  average  Jumped  to  nearly 
five  by  using  the  planea) ;  to  training  schools 
at  the  various  posts  and  at  colleges  and  other 
police  departments  (the  Indiana  department 
In  1948-48  conducted  a  year's  training  school 
for  the  Kentucky  State  Police) ;  and  to  pc^lce 
conferences  throughout  the  eastern  United 
States.  Technicans  and  other  personnel 
have  also  been  flown  on  various  department 
missions,  and  a  number  of  trips  have  been 
flown  with  elected  State  officials. 

Incidentally,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  at  first  many  department  personnel 
were  admittedly  leery  of  flying,  through  years 
of  noting  the  time  saved  by  flying  and  be- 
cause of  the  aviation  division's  perfect 
safety  record,  rarely  now  Is  any  hesitation 
shown  when  a  department  member  is 
assigned  air  transportation. 

CYLminal  investigation  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  aaslgnment  al  department 
aircraft,  and  Includes  flying  which  often 
could  be  listed  also  under  one  of  the  other 
headings.  Investigation  activities  include 
such  varied  operations  as  the  transportation 
of  laboratory  technicians  to  crime  sites, 
where  they  can  analyze  dental  structures, 
fingerprints,  and  other  Identifying  charac- 
teristics; preserving  evidence  by  taking  aerial 
photos  of  a  crime  site  from  the  helicopter, 
thus  avoiding  disturbing  the  scene  of  the 
crime;  and  actual  aerial  searching  for  bank 
robbers,  car  thieves  and  other  criminals. 

Lieutenant  Myers  can  point  to  a  filing 
cabinet  full  of  criminal  incident  reports  In- 
volving department  aircraft;  some  danger- 
ous, some  humorous.  One  incident  Lieu- 
tenant Myers  still  wonders  about  occurred 
several  years  ago.  when  two  teenage  boys 
armed  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle  broke  into 
a  cabin  and  held  the  frightened  house- 
wife Inside  as  hostage  at  gunpoint.  Several 
hours  later,  her  husband  came  in,  but,  see- 
ing the  armed  boys,  ran  for  help.  Although 
one  of  the  boys  emptied  the  rifle  at  Lieu- 
tenant Myers,  fortunately  the  policeman  es- 
caped unharmed. 

Now  it  was  the  boys'  turn  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  they  ran  Into  a  nearby  woods. 
Climbing  a  big  tree  near  the  center  of  the 
woods,  they  quickly  disappeared  into  the 
thick  foliage.  Within  an  hour,  Myers  and 
another  trooper  had  the  helicopter  over  the 
woods,  and  made  a  thcvough  aerial  search 
of  the  area.  However,  even  under  the  power- 
ful downdraft  of  the  rotorB,  the  leaves  were 
too  thick  to  see  anything  in  the  trees,  and  a 
ground  search  proved  equally  fruitless. 
Finally  giving  up,  Myers  made  a  oareifui 
cheek  of  the  'copter  for  bulleit  holes  befcwre 
going  on  to  the  next  areas  as  he  wasn't 
sure  the  'copter  hadnt  been  shot  at.  Cap- 
tured the  next  day,  the  boys  denied  firing  at 
the  'copter;  to  this  day.  Myers  Isn't  con- 
vinced, an^  still  shuddders  at  the  thought 
of  what  ^e  bullet  would  do  to  a  rotor 
blade. 

At  the  other  extreme,  Myers  flew  the  'cop- 
ter into  north  central  Indiana  one  afternoon 
to  help  search  for  a  rape  suspect.  Being  ad- 
\isod  by  ground  control  that  the  su^>eot 
was  believed  to  be  in  one  at  several  large 
fields,  Myers  began  a  slow,  steep  approach  to 
the  largest  one,  about  half  a  mile  straight 
ahead. 

Some  100  feet  off  the  ground,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  figure  jump  up  right  in  front 
of  him,  wildly  waving  its  arms.  He  immedi- 
ately hovered  th«  copter,  and  tfa«  flgur« 
came  toward  the  machine,  finally  dropping 


to  its  knees  some  50  feet  away.  Myers  landed, 
and  with  revolver  in  hand  approached  the 
still  kneeling  figure.  As  he  came  near.  It 
raised  its  face,  and  Myers  saw  It  to  be  a  teen- 
age boy,  white-faced  with  fri^t.  The  boy 
pleaded  with  him,  crying  his  innocence  and 
begging  for  protection  from  the  armed  posse 
searching  for  him. 

Myers  called  in  the  search  commander, 
and  the  boy  led  them  to  a  shotgun  he  had 
thrown  away  when  the  copter  let  down  over 
his  hiding  place.  When  asked  why  he  had 
run,  the  boy  again  cried  he  was  Innocent, 
and  had  become  scared  and  fled  when  the 
trooi>er8  came  to  his  home.  Then,  when  he 
saw  the  copter,  he  realized  how  futile  was 
his  flight  when  the  copter  could  come  out 
of  nowhere  and  land  right  cxi  top  at  him, 
and  surrendered  immediately.  Myers  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  he  was  actu- 
ally making  an  approach  to  the  next  field,  as 
directed  by  ground  control,  and  didn't  see 
the  boy  until  he  popped  up  ahead  of  him. 
The  story  does  have  a  happy  ending,  how- 
ever, the  boy  was  later  proven  innocent  of 
the  charge. 

The  principal  traffic  duty  is,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  "white  line"  patrol.  In  this  meth- 
od of  checking  highway  traffic  speeds,  two 
sets  of  white  lines,  spaced  660  feet  apart,  are 
painted  across  State  and  Federal  highwajrs 
throughout  Indiana.  At  irregular  intervals 
and  on  all  types  of  roads,  the  lines  admit- 
tedly serve  as  a  constant  warning  to  potential 
speeders,  much  as  do  the  similar  radar  lines 
on  city  streets.  Speed  checking  is  much 
the  same  as  the  city  methods,  except  that 
here  a  stopwatch  and  calibrated  chart  are 
used,  and  the  nearest  pato^l  car  is  radioed  to 
make  the  arrest.  Begun  in  1955,  the  method 
was  court  tested  inmiediately  after  its  in- 
ception, and  the  courts  ruled  it  valid.  On 
heavy  traffic  days,  SO  to  35  speeders  will  be 
caught  by  each  patrol  plane. 

One  of  the  biggest  traffic  problems  any- 
where In  the  United  States  Is  faced  by  the 
department  and  other  Indiana  police  agen- 
cies each  Memorial  Day,  when  close  to 
200,000  people  crowd  into  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Sp>eedway  for  the  annual  500-mile 
race.  This  monumental  traffic  jam  is  han- 
dled by  nearly  1,000  State  troopers,  Indi- 
anapolis and  adjoining  town  police,  sheriff's 
officers,  and  auxiliary  police.  Supervising 
this  vast  force  Is  a  command  post  manned 
by  State,  local,  and  county  officers  located 
high  In  the  control  tower  Inside  the  Indi- 
anapolis Speedway.  Serving  as  the  eyes  of 
this  post  are  the  foiu-  department  aircraft, 
the  copter  constantly  circling  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  track,  the  Bonanza  and  the 
two  Cessnas  patrolling  the  outlying  areas. 
The  aircraft,  through  a  complex  three-way 
FM  radio  hookup,  are  in  constant  touch  not 
only  with  the  command  post  but  also  with 
all  patrol  cars  and  many  walkie-talkie 
equipped  foot  officers,  thus  preventing  po- 
tential traffic  jams  from  developing  by  re- 
routing traffic  as  necessary. 

Emergency  and  rescue  flights  have  cov- 
ered a  wide  range.  Division  planes  delivered 
plasma  and  medicine  to  emergency  hospitals 
following  tornadoes  at  Coatesvllle  in  1948 
and  at  Shelburn  a  year  later,  and  during 
the  severe  floods  along  the  lower  Wabash 
River  in  1950  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
White  River  in  1958.  They  also  served  as 
aerial  spotters  during  these  and  other  fioods, 
directing  boat  rescue  teams  to  Isolated  per- 
sons, and  dropped  feed  to  marooned  animals. 
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Pilot  requirements,  while  not  unduly  rigid 
still  assure  a  trooper's  having  a  good  basic 
flying  background  A  pilot  applicant  must 
possess  a  commercial  pilot  rating  and  a  cur- 
rent medlcaJ  certificate,  although  considera- 
tion will  be  given  a  pa-lvate  pilot  with  over 
500  hours;  if  accepted,  he  will  be  allowed 
90  days  to  get  his  oommercial  rating  (with 
due  allowance  for  bad  weather  and  duty  as- 
signment if  necessary  i 

All  aircraft  are  restricted  to  day  VFR  flight 
conditions,  although  an  aircraft  caught  out 
after  sunset  may  continue  on  to  its  des- 
tination, £ind  occasionally  service  emergen- 
cies may  require  the  copter  to  operate  In 
minimum  conditions.  Conservative.  pKissl- 
bly,  but  the  division  points  with  pride  to 
its  outstanding  safety  record :  no  serious 
injury  or  fatality  to  any  pilot  or  passen- 
ger In  over  1,000  hours  of  flying 

Today,  looking  back  on  the  aviation  di- 
vision's accomplishments  during  the  past  17 
years,  division  persormel  wonder  how  the  In- 
diana State  Police  ever  operated  without 
aircraft.  More  Important,  Lieutenant  Myers 
and  his  staff  believe  they  have  Just  begun 
their  operation,  and  that  they  can  greatly 
Increase  their  usefulness  to  the  dep>artment 
during  ttve  next  decade 

And  one  final  word  of  warning:  If  you're 
ever  driving  on  an  Indiana  highway,  re- 
member— somebody  up  there  may  be  watch- 
ing you. 


Address  by  Governor  of  Kentucky  on 
Pablic  Accommodations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERNIAN  COOPER 

OF    KKNTUCKV 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  March  14. 1964 

Mr.  CJOOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  by  Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt, 
of  Kentucky,  before  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives,  In  support  of  a  pub- 
lic accommodations  bill  pending  before 
the  Kentucky  Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom   the   Courier-Journal,   Mar.    11,    1964] 

Text  of  Govkrnob's  Addriss  on  Public 
Accommodations 

Frankfort.  Kt. — "ITie  text  of  Gov  Edward 
T.  Breathitt's  address  to  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives: 

"On  this  occasion  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opj[>ortunlty  to  ask  your  help  in  resolving 
a  great  moral  Issue — the  right  of  every  Ken- 
tucklan  to  have  access  to  public  accommoda- 
tions without  regard  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 
This  is  an  issue  which  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives should  decide,  and  It  Is  an  Issue 
upon  which  the  people  are  entitled  to  an 
answer  In  both  hoxises  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

"As  a  candidate  ifor  Governor,  I  pledged 
myself  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
There  is  now  In  effect  an  Executive  order,  is- 
sued by  my  predecessor.  I  have  stated,  and 
I  state  again,  that  when  the  two  houses  of 
the  general  assembly  act  on  the  question  of 
public  accommodations,  I  shall  rescind  the 
Executive  order. 

"My  predecessor  intended  his  order  as  a 
temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  So  do  I.  But  I  think- 
indeed  I  deeply  believe — ^that  those  who  muft 
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dally  suffer  humiliation  and  the  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  have  a  right  to  tisk 
you  and  to  ask  me  to  protect  their  basic 
rights.  I  have  not  shirked  this  challenge, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  shirk  It. 
I  recommend  that  the  house  and  senate  set 
the  amended  Klnkead  bill  for  a  special  order 
of  business  for  the  same  hour  this  week   " 

A     FAIR     HEARING 

"This  action  will  insure  a  fair  hearing  on 
this  bill  and  I  will  rescind  the  executive 
order  prior  to  the  vote. 

"Kentucky's  constitution  states  that  arbi- 
trary power  exists  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not 
even  in  the  largest  majority.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  fellow  Kentuckl- 
ans  are  born,  grow  up.  live  out  their  lives 
and  die  without  ever  having  known  what  It 
is  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  power — a  power 
to  e.xclude  them  from  the  basic  decencies 
aiid  amenities  of  our  community  life — sim- 
ply because  their  skins  are  dark. 

"When  decent,  respectable,  law-abiding 
Kentuckians  cannot  eat  a  meal  in  a  good 
restaurant,  cannot  lodge  In  a  decent  motel. 
cannot  enjoy  themselves  as  others  do.  then 
they  are  not.  In  any  meaningful  sense,  free 
men  and  women. 

The  legislation  which  Is  before  you  for 
consideration  does  not  give  to  our  fellow 
citizens  any  new  rights.  It  simply  protects 
those  rights  which  they  already  possess  be- 
cause they  are  human  beings,  created  In 
the  image  of  a  good  God.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  stated  In  1776  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights — including,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

RIGHTS     OF     ALL     MEN 

"Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  associates  did 
not  proclaim  the  rights  of  white  men.  or 
black  men.  or  yellow  men.  They  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  all  men.  Today,  in  America 
and  in  Kentucky,  we  are  seeking  to  make 
good  on  the  prcwnlses  of  ThcMnas  Jefferson 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

■  In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  States  rights.  We  must  recognize  that 
gutes  rights  also  Involve  State  responsi- 
bilities, and  that  a  failure  upon  the  part  of 
Kentucky  to  protect  the  basic  human  rights 
of  her  citizens  Is  but  an  open  invitation  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  Intervene  In  this 
area  to  an  ever-Increasing  extent. 

State  legislation  pending  before  you 
would  make  it  possible  for  State  tribunals  to 
deal  with  discrimination  In  places  of  public 
accommodation.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  believe  In  States  rights  will  relish  a 
situation  In  which  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  courts 
will  be  charged  with  the  sole  responsibility 
for  enforcing  human  rights  in  Kentucky. 

"I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  engage 
in  a  labored  or  extended  discussion  of  these 
Issues  Repeatedly  I  have  made  my  senti- 
ments known.  In  good  conscience,  however, 
I  must  appeal  to  you  to  Join  with  me  In 
facing  up  to  one  of  the  great  moral  chal- 
lenges of  our  time.  The  scores  of  letters  and 
calls  which  I  have  received  from  clergymen, 
priests,  rabbis,  and  devoted  religious  laymen 
have  etched  upon  my  heart  a  moral  Impera- 
tive to  make  this  appeal." 

THE    SHADOW    OF    EXCLUSION 

Let  me  put  It  as  simply  as  I  know  how. 
Suppose  that  any  one  of  you,  along  with  the 
members  of  your  family,  were  compelled  to 
live  your  daUy  life  under  the  awful  shadow 
of  exclusion  and  dlacriminatlon  in  your  own 
hometown?  Suppose  that  imy  one  of  you 
were  compelled  to  face  the  daUy  shame  and 
humiliation  of  service  denied  in  eating 
places,  sleeping  places,  and  other  places  of, 
public  accommodations.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, you  would,  as  I  would,  feel 
wounded  and  violated,  caught  in  the  tolls  of 
an  arbitrary  power. 
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"I  say  to  you.  from  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  my  heart,  that  you  and  I  cannoi 
claim  for  ourselves  rights  and  oppcurtunlttee 
which  we  wlU  not  claim  f or  aU  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

"Let  us  not  hide  behind  the  shelters  of 
anonymity.  Let  \u  not  duck  or  dodge  this 
great  moral  challenge.  Let  us  tell  the  whole 
world  that  In  Kentucky  the  Golden  Rule  is 
written  on  the  books  of  law  and  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

"Once  we  h&ve  mustered  the  cotirage  to 
make  this  decision,  the  mists  of  prejxidlces 
will  clear  away,  the  kind  and  generous  people 
of  this  State  will  accept  our  decision,  and  our 
children  will  p<Mnt  to  this  hour  as  a  land- 
nutrk  for  human  decency  In  the  history  of  a 
great  commonwealth." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cora  OF  Laws  or  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  tNDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  13.  1895,  c.  23,  I  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Titlx  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUtistratlons  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1036.  c.  630,  S  2,  49  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  pubUcation 
and  deUvery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  foUowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — ^The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  sliall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfQclal  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  ynanuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  tn 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Rboord  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  U  all  of 
said  numuacript  Is  not  f  umlahed  at  the  time 
speciaed.  the  Public  Printer  la  autborlaed  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.   In  no 


case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Bboord  of 
the  day  of  Ita  deUvery  if  the  manuaerlpt  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — ^The  manuaerlpC  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statementa  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shaU  be  tn  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  chsa^. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wlU  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjotimment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Committee : 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  ccmunittee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cloeely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  Meston  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Honse  appear- 
ing in  second  plaos.    When  only  one  House 


is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  »pplj  to  extensionB 
withheld  because  of  volmne  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Iminedl- 
ately  following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNGRxasioKAL  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congszssiorai.  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  frtxn 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mxist  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  <»'  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNiaxssiDNAL 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated tn  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subecrlptlons  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FRINTINO  OF 
•DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Speech  by  Ljnm  A.  Townsend,  President, 
Chrysler  G>rp.,  at  a  Lancheon  Meetinf 
of  the  Empire  Clab  of  Canada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIOAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  two  closer  friends  in 
the  commiinity  of  nations  than  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Although  each 
of  our  nations  has  definite  and  different 
ideas  of  its  role  in  the  world  and  the 
steps  It  should  take  for  its  own  better- 
ment, our  mutusd  respect  has  never 
wavered. 

We  have  solved  a  great  many  prob- 
lems between  ourselves  without  perma- 
nent rancor  and  with  good  grace. 

Recently,  in  a  speech  before  the  Em- 
pire Club  of  Canada  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Mr.  Lynn  A.  Townsend,  president  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  outlined  another  way  in 
which  Canada  and  the  United  States 
can  further  cooperate  in  the  production 
of  automobiles  and  their  components  to 
the  advantage  in  both  our  nations. 

I  think  Mr.  Townsend's  remarks  are 
significant  and  important  to  our  future, 
and  I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  pay 
them  close  attention: 

AODBXSS    BT    LTNW    A.    TOWNSEND,    PRESIDENT, 

Chrtslek  Cokp.,  at  a  Luncheon  Mxetinc 

OF  THE  EmPIKE  CLUB  OF  CANADA,  ROTAL  YOKK 

Hotel,    Tobonto,    Ontakio,    Februakt    30, 
1964 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  the  E>etrolt  area 
regard  It  as  a  great  advantage  to  be  so  close 
to  Canada.  And  for  me  personally,  coming 
over  to  Toronto  is  like  coming  home,  because 
a  few  years  back,  when  I  served  as  group  vice 
president  for  international  operations  at 
Chrysler,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  here 
In  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces. 
So  it  Is  a  very  special  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  be  privileged  to  speak 
here  In  Toronto  at  the  Empire  Club.  And  I 
hope  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  that 
privilege  by  presenting  for  your  consideration 
a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  great  eco- 
nomic opportunity  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
people  of  Canada  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  there  are  some 
things  about  Canadian-American  relations 
that  you  and  I  are  quite  familiar  with,  things 
we  can  take  almost  for  granted.  Before  this 
audience,  for  example,  I  hardly  need  to  ex- 
pand on  the  old,  familiar  theme  concerning 
the  trust  between  Canadians  and  Americans 
that  is  symbolized  by  3,000  miles  Qf  unforti- 
fied and  unguarded  border.  I  don't  have  to 
repeat  the  well-known  facts  concerning  the 
trade  that  flows  in  unparalleled  volume  both 
ways  across  that  border.  And  I  don't  have 
to  comment  on  the  many  benefits  we  share 
in  this  part  of  the  world  as  the  result  of 
living  on  the  Oreat  Lakes — which  are  beyond 
comparison  the  world's  greatest  single  fresh- 
water system  and  which  provide  us  with  a 
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superb  means  of  low-coet  transpcM'tatlon  right 
Into  the  industrial  heart  of  the  continent. 

We  also  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
good  neighbors— living  on  opposite  sides  d 
the  street,  perhaps,  rafber  than  next  Aoot  to 
one  another — but  still  very  good  neighbors 
indeed.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  can  remembo', 
has  ever  spoken  of  a  good  neighbor  policy 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States,  because 
between  such  old  and  such  good  neighbors 
there  is  Just  no  need  to  use  the  words. 

But  there  are  ottier  things  that  we  may 
not  take  quite  so  much  for  granted.  We 
don't  necessarily  accept  as  axiomatic,  fcM- 
example,  the  need  for  gearing  our  two  econ- 
omies more  closely  together  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  We  dont  necessar- 
ily agree  without  any  argument  or  quali- 
fication that  Investment  In  Ccmadlan  in- 
dustries on  the  part  of  business  concerns 
in  the  United  States  and  on  the  scale  of  the 
last  two  decades  is  an  unqualified  blessing 
for  Canada.  And  even  If  we  did  agree  per- 
fectly on  our  economic  goals — we  might  find 
it  a  bit  difficult  to  agree  on  ways  and  means 
of  proceeding  from  here  on  to  make  prog- 
ress toward  those  goals. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  will  probably 
never  come  when  Oanadians  and  Americans 
will  agree  on  everything,  and  I  dont  think 
any  of  us  would  really  like  to  see  that  kind 
of  agreement.  We  Americans  don't  even 
agree  among  ourselves,  as  you  may  have 
heard,  and  neither  do  you.  I  hope  you  and 
we  can  preserve  the  differences  within  our 
two  countries  as  well  as  the  cultural  and 
political  integrity  that  keeps  us  distinct  from 
one  another  In  our  values  and  o\ir  ways  of 
life.  Without  those  differences,  life  In  this 
part  of  the  world  would  certainly  be  far 
less  interesting  than  it  Is. 

All  this  Is  quite  apart  from  the  complex 
and  difficult  problems  we  share  right  now 
as  economic  partners  on  this  continent. 
And  with  all  our  differences  In  approach, 
I  think  you  and  we  reallsse  that  we  owe  it 
to  each  other  to  try  to  work  more  effectively 
and  more  frankly,  as  partners  shovild,  to 
find  better  solutions  to  those  problems. 
Every  Canadian  businessman  I  know  would 
probably  agree  with  me,  and  many  of  them 
have  said  as  much,  that  you  and  we  just 
cant  expect  to  pull  away  forever  from  the 
natural  magnetic  lines  of  economic  attrac- 
tion that  underlie  our  business  relation- 
ships. 

The  businessmen  of  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  going  to  be  forced  by  plain, 
ordinary,  good  business  Judgment  to  find 
ways  of  avoiding  some  of  the  wasteful  du- 
plications in  production  and  distribution 
that  exist  at  the  present  time.  We  are  going 
to  be  forced  by  our  own  commonsense  and 
elementary  business  logic  to  act  In  line  with 
what  we  all  recognize — that  ova  two  coun- 
tries form  a  natural  market  of  magnificent 
size  and  potential,  a  market  that  should. not 
be  broken  in  two  by  artificial  political  bar- 
riers. And  sooner  or  later  we  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  realine  our  operations  so 
as  to  gain  for  the  people  of  Canada,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  buy  and 
use  our  products,  more  of  the  benefits  of 
mass  production  and  mass  distribution. 

I  think  we  all  know  these  things.  We 
know  that  the  coiu'se  of  economic  evolution 
in  North  America  is  In  the  direction  of  a 
continental  pattern — ahd  when  we  think 
together  about  progress  in  that  direction  It 
is  imperative  that  we  be  guided  by  a  con- 
tinental concept. 


Prosperous  as  we  both  are  at  the  present 
time,  the  status  quo  is  not  good  enough  for 
either  of  u*.  We  aren't  either  of  \is  measur- 
ing up  to  our  full  potential — and  we  both 
have  our  problems. 

For  one  thing,  both  countries  are  faced 
with  serlpus  deficits  In  their  Interiuitlonal 
payments.  These  deficits  have  persisted  over 
a  considerable  period,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  we  are  concerned  about  doing 
something  to  bring  about  a  consistent  bal- 
ance in  our  international  accounts  In  the 
years  ahead.  And  perhaps  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  you  and  we  can  do  about  this 
problem  is  to  stand  side  by  side  In  the 
forthcoming  round  of  negotiations  on  tariff 
and  trade.  We  have  a  common  interest  In 
gaining  access  to  the  growing  world  markets 
on  something  like  an  equal  basis  with  the 
countries  we  have  both  helped  so  greatly 
to  become  strong. 

As  Mitchell  Sharp  said  so  well  and  so 
forcefully  In  Chicago  last  June,  "slnee  the 
war  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
taken  the  lead  in  negotiating  for  the  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers  and  the  expansion 
of  trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  multilat- 
eral basis.  Our  objectives  remain  the  same, 
but  Ijhey  must  now  be  realized  in  a  world  In 
which  Europe  has  reestablished  its  place  and 
Instituted  regional  economic  arrangements, 
a  world  In  which  the  frvistratlon  of  agricul- 
t\iral  trade  has  been  recognized  as  a  major 
problem  and  In  which  the  less .  developed 
covm  tries  are  pressing  for  new  and  special 
measures  to  meet  their  trade  and  develop- 
ment needs." 

As  we  work  together  to  liberalize  trade, 
and  as  we  support  one  another  In  making 
constructive  recommendations  affecting  the 
general  problems  of  tariffs  and  trade  in  the 
world  at  large.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
certain  inhibiting  barriers  to  trade  still  exist 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  But 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  get  Involved  in  that 
thorny  subject  here  today.  What  I  wo\ild 
like  to  do  is  to  explore  one  possible  way  for 
the  businessmen  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  help  imleash  the  combined  force 
of  our  two  Interrelated  systems  of  free  enter- 
prise. If-  that  can  be  accomplished  we  can 
both  move  out  into  the  rapidly  expanding 
markets  of  the  world  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  than  we  can  on  the  {M-eeent  basis. 
And  by  so  doing  we  will  both  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  practical  about  those 
adverse  balance-of-pajrments  situations  we 
have  in  common. 

In  making  my  suggestions,  I  am  going  to 
restrict  myself  to  what  I  know  best — the 
economics  of  the  automobile  business.  And 
I  will  do  so  In  the  hope  that  if  these  sug- 
gestions are  useful  in  mtiklng  the  Canadian- 
United  States  automobile  cocbplex  more  effi- 
cient and  more  competitive  In  world  trade, 
the  same  approach  may  be  of  use  In  other 
sectors. 

Let  me  begin  by  Indicating  brlefiy  the 
dimensions  of  the  total  world  opportunity 
for  the  North  American  aut<moblle  indus- 
try. In  1963  Canada  and  the  United  States 
built  9,734,91 1  cars  and  trucks.  Of  this  total, 
9,108,678  were  built  In  the  United  States 
and  626,233  In  Canada. 

Total  world  production  In  1963,  according 
to  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Autcwooblle 
Manufacturers  Association,  was  20,699,000 
cars  and  trucks.  This  means  that  in  the 
past  year  Canada  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether accoiinted  for  47  percent  of  world 
production — whereas  10  years  ago,  in  1963, 
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Without  going  into  the 
features  of  his  proposal,  let 


me  just  summarize  It  by  saying  that  it  would 
tend  to  give  ccmpanles  outside  of  Canada 
duty-free  access  to  the  Canadian  market  in 
return  for  Increasing  the  manufacture  in 
Canada  of  automotive  cccnponents — ^whether 
or  not  those  components  were  actually  used 
in  cars  or  trucks  assembled  in  Canada. 

In  making  this  proposal.  Dean  Bladen  was 
hoping  to  encourage  not  only  freer  trade 
In  automotive  products  but  was  also  hoping 
for  a  start  toward  the  development  in  Canada 
of  automotive  parts  manufacturing  on  some- 
thing like  the  scale  that  he  had  found  was 
necessary  to  be  oom^tltive  in  cost.  In 
other  words,  if  Canada  could  begin  to  pro- 
duce greater  quantities  of  certain  automotive 
components — such  as  transmlsslonB,  engines, 
frames,  springs,  batteries,  tires,  stampings, 
and  the  like — and  begin  to  be  less  concerned 
with  the  assembly  of  full  lines  of  cars,  some 
progress  might  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  optimum  voliune  for  the  Canadian 
automotive  industry  as  a  whole.  Once 
Canada  achieved  that  volume,  she  could 
begin  to  bid  on  equal  terms  for  a  bigger  share 
of  the  total  North  American  market  for 
automotive  products.  And  in  the  long  run 
this  specialization  of  effort  would  increase 
Canada's  exports  and  help  to  balance  her 
international  payments. 

The  most  Immediate  result  of  the  Bladen 
report  was  the  removal,  as  he  had  recom- 
mended, of  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  714 
percent  on  passenger  cars.  This  was  a  pro- 
gressive move  toward  encouraging  the  pur- 
chase of  cars  and  widening  the  automobile 
market  in  Canada.  And  I  hope  we  in  the 
United  States  will  find  it  possible  someday 
to  follow  your  lead  and  eliminate  omx  own 
10-percent  excise  tax  on  cars  and  trucks. 

What  happened  last  Octo"ber,  when  your 
Minister  of  Industry  announced  his  plan  for 
remitting  Import  duties  on  motor  vehicles 
and  components,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  single  step  taken  in  many,  many 
years  to  strengthen  the  Canadian  automobile 
Industry  and  in  turn  the  entire  Canadian 
economy.  Although  Mr.  Drury  made  no 
reference  to  the  Bladen  Report  when  he 
annoimced  the  remission  of  the  duties  plan, 
it  seems  clear  that  it  is  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  Bladen  recommendations.  What  the 
plan  holds  out  as  incentive  is  that  to  the 
extent  Canadian  automobile  eosopanles  in- 
crease their  exports — in  excess  of  exports  in 
the  year  ending  in  October  1962 — they  wUl 
be  forgiven  their  import  duties  on  an  equiva- 
lent value  of  vehicles  and  components 
brought  into  Canada. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  automobile 
companies,  but  for  Chrysler  Ccxp.  I  can  say 
that  the  Drury  plan  is  providing  a  very 
strong  stimulant  to  our  business  imagina- 
tions. If.  without  dislocating  our  present 
patterns  of  supply  and  production  too 
abruptly  and  violently,  we  can  begin  to 
bring  across  the  Detroit  River  from  Winsdor, 
for  example,  a  greatly  increased  volume  of 
automotive  parts  for  assembly  into  our  U.S.- 
bullt  cars  and  trucks — and  if,  in  return  for 
this  voliune  of  Canadian-built  components, 
we  can  ship  into  Canada  an  equivalent 
volume  of  parts  and  vehicles  duty  free,  we 
can  begin  to  realize  a  substantial  saving  in 
a  very  short  time. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  make 
absolutely  clear  my  own  belief  that  the  im- 
mediate financial  benefits  realized  by  any 
one  company  as  the  result  of  the  Drury  plan 
are  relatively  insignificant  compared  with 
the  longer-range  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  growing  out 
of  a  freer  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
across  our  border.  Any  liberation  that  can 
be  achieved  from  the  constricting  limita- 
tions of  tariffs  will  help  the  biislnessmen  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  move  toward 
a  more  logical  integration  of  production  and 
distribution  on  this  continent.  And  this  in 
t\im  will  mean  improved  efficiency,  more 
Jobs,  better  values  for  consumers  in  both 


countries,  and  faster  growing  markets  for 
our  products  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
not  arguing  for  absolute  free  trade — or  for 
the  immediate  wiping  out  of  the  tariffs  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  That  may  come 
In  the  course  of  time.  But  you  and  I  know 
that  protection  has  had  its  usefulness  to 
Canada  and  to  the  Canadian  automobile 
industry.  And  now  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  exchange  somewhat  less  pro- 
tection for  somewhat  greater  competitive 
strength  and  greater  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, great  care  must  be  exercised  so  as  not 
to  disrupt  existing  arrangements  too  sud- 
denly. 

Even  before  the  Drury  plan  was  in  effect, 
we  at  Chrysler  were  buying  automotive  com- 
ponents in  Canada  for  our  United  States 
plants.  And  at  the  same  time,  part  of  the 
needs  of  our  Canadian  plants  in  Windsor 
were  being  supplied  by  o\ir  own  and  other 
U.S.  sources.  In  the  years  ahead,  with  so 
many  of  our  facilities  being  located  in  the 
Detroit-Windsor  area,  we  are  in  an  ideal 
position  to  move  toward  an  even  closer  inte- 
gration of  our  Canadian-United  States  op- 
erations. This  should  bring  many  benefits 
to  the  people  of  our  two  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  Bladen  report  and  the 
Drury  plan,  a  start  has  been  made  toward 
what  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a  highly 
rewarding  interdependence  of  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  auUnnotlve  Industry.  No 
one  can  say,  of  course,  that  the  evolution 
initiated  by  these  first  enoounglng  moves 
will  be  smooth  and  easy,  and  entirely  free 
from  difficulties.  There  are  bound  to  be 
problems  of  the  kind  that  almost  Invariably 
arise  from  the  disturbcmoe  of  long-estab- 
lished patterns  of  employment,  trade,  and 
Investment.  But  a  bold  move  has  been  made 
toward  sooiething  better  and  economically 
sounder  than  we  have  had.  And  the  Job  now 
is  to  keep  the  process  of  evolution  in  mo- 
tion. 

It  may  help,  as  we  enter  this  period  of 
evolution,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  goals  we 
would  like  to  move  toward.  And,  to  this  end 
I  would  like  to  describe  very  briefly  what 
the  Canadian  automotive  Industry  might 
look  like  20  years  from  now — in  the  year  1984. 

To  begin  with,  the  new  cars  on  the  streets 
of  Toronto  in  1984  will  probably  be  identi- 
cal in  their  nameplates,  styling,  and  speci- 
fications with  the  caas  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  on  the  streets  of  Buffalo.  Long 
gone  will  be  the  days  when  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  build  In  Canada  virtually  the 
full  range  of  models  built  in  the  United 
States. 

By  1984  we  can  hope,  with  good  reason, 
that  assonbly  plants,  parts  factories,  stamp- 
ing plants,  supply  depots,  research  facilities, 
and  training  centers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  be  located  not  primarily 
on  national  lines  at  all  but  in  a  logical  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  relationship  to  re- 
soiirces,  ease  of  transportation,  and  markets. 
And  by  measurements  like  these,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  and  Windsor  are  Jiist  as  logical  lo- 
cations for  a  wide  range  of  automotive  manu- 
facturing as  Detroit  and  Kenosha  and  Cleve- 
land. 

It  Is  poesible  that  by  applying  this  kind 
of  economic  logic,  some  automobile  com- 
panies may  decide  to  build  in  Canada  their 
entire  supply  of  a  few  basic  oom.pc»ient8 — 
such  as  frames,  engines,  tTansmissions, 
springs,  ^nd  so  on.  This  could  mean  that 
somewhere  in  Canada,  and  probcU^ly  in  On- 
tario or  Quebec,  by  1984  there  may  be  at 
leasrt  one  engine  plant  producing  a  million 
engines  a  year.  There  may  be  1  or  more 
plants  blinding  transmissions  at  the  opti- 
mum rate  of  600,000  units  a  year.  And 
Bourclng  In  Canada  of  these  and  other  ccxn- 
ponents  in  this  kind  of  volume  will  mean 
greater  total  automotive  production  and 
more  employment  than  would  be  generated 


by  a  continuation  of  older  patterns  of  non- 
speetaliaed  ptoduetkm. 

By  the  same  logic,  assembly  opet»tlons 
may  also  be  located  In  Canada.  In  1904. 
some  assembly  plants  In  such  cities  as  To- 
ronto, Montreal,  Hamilton,  Wlndaor,  and 
Vancouver  could  be  building  oars  to  serve 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  sections  of  Canada.  And,  of  course,  they 
would  also  be  building  cars  for  shipment  to 
other  piuts  of  tbe  world.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  to  me  if,  in  another  20  years, 
something  Uke  10  percent  of  total  United 
States  and  Canadian  automotive  produc- 
tion— including  components — will  be  ex- 
ported, as  compared  with  only  about  3  per- 
cent today. 

By  1964  we  can  expect  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  divide  the  total  automotive 
production  of  the  two  oountrles  more  near- 
ly In  proportion  to  titetar  population  than 
they  do  at  the  present  time.  Ccmada's  popu- 
lation Is  now  about  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States — but  the  value  of 
Canada's  automottre  production  te  about  5 
percent  of  that  in  tbe  United  States. 
ThixNigli  the  greater  •fflclency  acdiieved  by 
spedaliaatlon  and  Increased  volume — and 
thnius^  Improved  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world — there  should  be  no  doubt  of  Can- 
a<la's  ahUlty  over  the  long  run  to  a<dileve 
virtual  parity  with  the  United  States  in  auto- 
moMle  production. 

All  of  this  will  take  time.  And  it  will  also 
take  patience  and  a  willingness  to  look  be- 
yond Immediate  Inconveniences  and  friistra- 
tlons  to  eventual  benefits.  As  Dean  Bladen 
sayi,  "liaamedlate  preoccupation  with  the 
ahortrun  problems  of  the  Industry  must  not 
Inhibit  oonsldsratton  of  som*  Umgrun  possl- 
bUlties."  Suooess  in  moving  toward  the  man 
rational  organization  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry In  our  two  countries  will  also  require 
confidence  on  the  part  of  U.S.  automobile 
man  in  the  consistency  of  governmental  pol- 
icy in  Canada.  It  they  were  to  become  skep- 
tical about  something  like  the  Drury  plan, 
for  instance,  and  should  begin  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  short-term  expedient,  motivated  by 
poUtleal  considerations,  they  might  be  reluc- 
tant to  source  all  or  even  a  substantial  share 
of  an  automobile  component  in  Canada.  No 
automobile  company  can  ever  afford  to  put 
its  ooD4>lete  reliance  upon  one  source  with- 
out strong  confidence  In  the  continuity  of 
supply  at  a  reasonable  and  stable  cost. 

What  we  have  in  the  maUng  i«  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  common  market  in  North  America. 
In  its  first  stages,  some  years  from  now,  it 
wUl  probably  be  limited  to  the  trade  of  our 
two  countries,  but  eventually,  as  Mexico  and 
then  other  countries  In  this  hemisphere  be- 
ooms  strong  enough  to  trade  on  freer 
terms,  the  settle  Ot  that  tarlff-ftee  area 
may  eapand.  We  have  congratulated  our- 
srives  for  so  long  on  our  unguarded  frontier 
and  our  \uiparalleled  volume  of  trade  that 
we  may  have  become  somewhat  complacent, 
and  insensitive  to  the  need  for  change.  The 
oountrles  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  became  dear  t^t  their  eco- 
nomic future  was  being  mortgaged  by  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  began  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago  to  take  steps  to  free  their  borders  of 
tariffs  and  to  make  possible  for  their  indus- 
tries the  economies  of  scale  through  access 
to  wider  markets. 

Right  now  Canada  and  the  United  States 
find  themselves  at  about  the  same  stage  in 
grappling  with  this  new  concept  of  a  con- 
tinental economy  that  the  six  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  reached  in  19S8,  when  they 
took  the  first  step  toward  the  C(»nmon 
Market  by  establishing  the  European  oo«d 
and  steel  community.  The  important  thing 
is  that  here  in  North  America  we  have  got 
hold  of  a  new  idea.  And  as  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  said,  "Man's  mind,  once 
stretched  to  a  new  idea,  never  returns  to 
its  former  dimensions." 

I  think  all  of  us,  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans alike,  were  pleased  with  the  spirit  of 


the  me«Unc  a  f  sw  weeks  ago  in  Washington, 
oi  Lester  Psanon  and  Lyndon  Johnaon.  The 
commimique  issosd  at  that  time  siiwiiied  to 
promise  doser  and  more  effeetiw  means  of 
consultation  lMtw«en  our  governments  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  Reaching  effec- 
tive agreement  aa.  the  kind  of  economic 
policy  we  have  been  considering  today  is  far 
more  diffleult  than  reaching  agreement  on  the 
use  of  the  water  in  the  Columbia  River,  but 
with  enough  good  will  and  good  sense  it  can 
be  done. 

I  was  Impressed  recently  by  an  editorUl  in 
the  Toronto  Olobe  and  Mall  which,  after  dis- 
cussing in  a  cool  and  rational  way  the  prob- 
lems of  Canadian  economic  policy,  concluded 
with  these  words: 

"Let  us  make  conscious  decisions  about  tbe 
direction  of  national  policy,  recognizing 
what  is  inv(dved  and  facing  the  conse- 
quences boldly.  Let  us  decide  if  we  are  In 
favor  of  Independence  or  interdependence, 
economic  nationalism  or  economic  integra- 
tion. And  having  decided,  let  us  design  our 
policies  accordingly  and  move  ^th  deter- 
mination and  decision,  instead  of  drifting 
and  hoping  for  the  best." 

From  what  I  know  of  Canada.  I  believe 
the  decision  will  be  made,  if  it  hasn't  al- 
ready been  made,  in  favor  of  moving  out 
boldly  toward  vigorous  and  unlimited  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  a  great  and  satisfying 
futiure  for  the  Canadian  people.  And  being 
as  fond  of  your  great  country  as  I  am,  I 
couldnt  be  more  pleased. 


Lett  We  Forget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WTOICINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  6 
more  American  servicemen  lost  their 
lives  over  the  wedcend  in  Vietnam, 
bringing  to  199  the  number  of  American 
troops  who  have  fallen  in  the  dirty  little 
undeclared  war  In  that  nation. 

But  Vietnam  Is  not  the  only  battle- 
ground of  the  14-7ear  cold  war.  Amer- 
icans have  lost  their  lives  in  virtually 
every  continent  and  clime  in  a  war,  the 
ferocity  of  which  has  at  times  matched 
the  confrontations  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  has 
compiled  a  chronology  of  U.S.  aircraft 
attacked  by  Communists  since  1950. 
Under  the  heading  "Lest  We  Forget," 
are  enumerated  the  incidents  which 
have  accounted  for  the  lives  of  96  Amer- 
ican servloem^t  and  the  wounding  and 
Injury  ot  Aoaeaaa  of  others  outside  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

This  chroixdogy,  I  feel,  Is  important 
to  the  dialog  on  the  cold  war,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaoit.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  memo.  "Lest  We  Forget."  be  printed 
In  the  An;>endlx  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Senate  Republican  Memo  No.  10, 

Mar.  13,  19«4] 

I«R   Wl    FOMR 

April  8.  1060:  Uaannad  Itevy  Prlvateor 
shot  down  ofver  tiw  Baltic  Sea;  10  crew  mem- 
bers missing. 


November  6,  1961:  Mavy  Neptune  patrol 
bomber  disappeared  on  a  UJV.  weather  recon- 
naissance flight  arm  Intsmatlonal  waters  off 
Slbcrta  aftsr  Sovtot  planes  fired  on  it;  10 
crew  members  mlaslng. 

July  81,  1969:  Navy  PBM  Mariner  on  rou- 
tine patrol  over  Yellow  Sea  severely  damaged 
by  two  Chinese  Conununlst  Mlg  16's;  two 
crewmembers  killed,  two  injured;  pUne 
made  it  to  Paengnyong-do,  Korea. 

January  18,  1968:  PaV-6  Neptune  forced 
to  ditch  in  Formosa  Strait  off  Swatow,  China, 
after  being  fired  on  by  Conununlst  shore  bat- 
teries; six  crewmsmbcia  mlslBng,  although 
Navy  had  reason  to  bMleve  that  two  may  have 
been  alive. 

March  10.  1963:  T-44's  In  U.S.  Zone  of 
Germany  about  7  miles  west  of  Csech  border 
fired  on  by  two  Mlg'B;  one  shot  down,  land- 
ing in  Germany. 

March  15.  1953:  RB-50  attacked  by  Mlg  16. 
25  miles  off  Soviet  territory  and  about  100 
miles  northeast  of  Petropavlock  (Kam- 
^  chatka ) .  One  Mlg  of  two-ship  formation 
'  fired  on  U.S.  plane,  which  returned  fire.  No 
damage  to  either  plane.  U.S.  plane  returned 
to  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska. 

July  29.  1963:  B-60  shot  down  over  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  1  man  recovered,  16  lost. 

March  13,  1964:  One  Mlg  16  fired  on  two 
Navy  planes,  damaging  taU  of  one.  The  two 
U.S.  Navy  AD'S  were  from  the  Mediterranean, 
based  carrier  Randolph  and  were  fired  on 
over  or  near  the  Czechoslavaklan  border. 
The  Communist  plane  was  Czech.  No 
casualties. 

July  25.  1954:  Two  Skyraiders  from  the 
U.S.S.  Philippine  Sea.  searching  for  survivors 
of  a  British  airliner  downed  in  South  Oiina 
Sea,  July  23,  1954,  by  Chinese  Communista, 
were  fired  on  by  two  Chinese  fighter  planes 
(LA-7's).  The  American  rescue  planes  re- 
turned the  fire  and  downed  both  Chlneee 
planes.  No  American  casualtiar.  10  persons 
lost,  including  3  Americans  on  British  air- 
liner. 

September  4,  1964:  Navy  P2V  Neptune 
patrol  bomber  was  shot  down  over  high  seas. 
40  miles  from  Slborlan  ooast.  Ilie  P3V  was 
attached  to  Patrol  Bquadion  19  out  of  Atsogl, 
Japan,  and  was  diot  down  by  two  Rualan 
jets;  one  dead,  nine  survivors.  Loeatkin:  Sea 
of  Japan. 

November  7,  lS54:  RB-29  shot  down  by 
Russian  Mig's  over  North  Hokkaido,  10  siir- 
vlved — 1  dead. 

February  6.  1968:  RB-46  esoorted  by  12 
F-86's  cm  recoimaissaaee  miMd/yn  o^or  Tellow 
Sea  attacked  by  4  North  Korean  Mig's;  two 
Mig's  shot  down.    No  casualties. 

February  9,  1966:  Navy  oanier-based  AD 
Skyralder  was  shot  down  by  Oommunftst  anti- 
airoraf  t  fire  while  giving  aerlM  oovar  iluring 
evacuaticm  of  C^ilnese  hationallsta  troa.  Hib 
Tachen  Islands.  A  few  days  aarUsr  a  PSV 
Neptiine  was  fired  on  wltti  minor  damage 
from  flak  in  its  wing  section.  No  casualties  ■ 
in  either  case. 

May  10,  1966:  8  P-88'S  on  patrol  mis- 
sion over  international  wmters  off  the  ooast 
of  North  Korean  attacked  by  13  to  16  Mig's; 
2  Mig's  shot  down  with  pilots  balled  out,  a 
thirtl  Mig  seen  diving  straight  down  trailing 
smoke.   No  U.S.  casualties. 

June  22,  1966:  Navy  P3V  Neptune  patrol 
bomber  was  attacked  by  two  Russian  Mig's 
over  international  watets  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Lawrence  Island.  The  plane  was  on  a 
routine  flight  tram  Naval  Ah:  Station,  Kodiak, 
Alaska.  One  engine  was  set  aflre  and  plane 
crash  landed  off  St.  Lawrenoe  Island;  three  ^ 
crew  members  injured,  eig^t  unharmed. 

August  18,  1986:  Unarmed  T-e  traino-  Aot 
down  by  ground  fire  from  North  Korea, 
oraahed  near  demilitarlaed  Bone.  Air  VVirce 
pUot  and  Army  observers'  bodies  returned 
to  VX.  oontrol  6  days  later.  C-47  searching 
for  T-8  fired  on  but  returned  safely. 

August  23,  1988:  P4|C  lleroator  shot  down 
«ff  coast  of  Communist  China  (Wenchow), 
wltto  18  abroad  mlssmg;  4  bodies  recovered; 
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The  excuse  offered  is  that  there  are  no 
othw  useful  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 
This  is  noossnse. 

What  about  Senators?  What  about  party 
glrlsf  What  about  unexplored  statonents 
regarding  rfi^p**!!"  funds?  What  about  Jay 
McDonnell,  who  was  flred  as  assistant  to 
Bobby  Baker  because  he  dldnt  agree  with 
all  aspects  of  the  Baker  method  of  operation? 
What  about  a  lobbyist  named  I.  Irving JDavld- 
son,  who  might  have  some  Important  testi- 
mony to  give? 

Most  Important  of  all.  what  about  Walter 
Jenkins,  longtime  aid  to  Lyndon  B.  J(An- 
son? 

Senator  WnxiAics,  Republican,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  just  gjven  the  committee  an  affi- 
davit from  Don  R.  Reynolds,  Silver  Spring 
Insurance  man.  which  raises  grave  questions 
respecting  Mr.  Jenkins.  Shouldn't  these  be 
explored — at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
pin  down  the  truth? 

And  what  about  the  deal  In  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  he  bought  $1,280  worth  of 
useless  advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  tele- 
vision station  In  T>Bxas  after  he  had  sold 
a  $100,000  life  Insurance  policy  to  Mr.  John- 
son? Mr.  Reynolds  has  teetifled  under  oath 
that  be  discussed  this  advertising  project 
with  lii.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  never 
been  called  to  testUy.  But  he  has  denied 
in  a  sworn  statement  that  he  had  "any 
knowledge"  of  the  arrangements  between 
Mr.  Rejmolds  and  the  station. 

Is  this  not  important?  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
a  Senate  employe  at  the  time.  Wtiy  has  he 
not  at  least  been  called  as  a  witness  and 
cross-examined  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  this 
apparent  discrepancy?  Mr.  Reynolds  im- 
doubtedly  paid  for  the  time.  Somebody  made 
the  arrangements.  Why  Is  the  committee  so 
afraid  to  explore  the  matter? 

Whitewash  is  a  useful  commodity  for 
sprucing  up  fences  and  outbuildings.  But 
It  serves  only  one  purpose  in  this  instance- 
to  leave  In  the  public  mind  a  de^  and  fully 
justified  suspicion  that  the  Senate  Riiles 
Committee  is  trying  to  cover  up  a  major 
scandal  with  far-reaching  ramifications. 


Proposeil  Nalioaal  HoBdaj,  NoTember  22, 
ia  Meaory  of  tko  Late  Preddeat 
Keaaedy  I 


for  the  welfare  of  himmnlty  through  his 
efforts  and  actions  to  build  a  better  society 
in  which  to  live; 

Whereas  as  tlie  first  Roman  Catholic  to 
ever  become  Prealdent  at  the  United  EKates. 
he  showed  no  favocitlsm  to  the  Catholic 
CAiureh,  thus  dispelling  many  doubts  and 
fears  of  other  religious  groups; 

Whereas  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  un- 
tiring and  fearless  leader  and  never  re- 
treated when  the  cause  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom were  at  stake;  and 

Whereas  we  have  suffered  a  great  lose 
through  his  untimely  death:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  La  Porte  County  Labor 
Council.  AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as  re- 
questing and  petitioning  the  Congress  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  dsdars  No- 
vember 32  of  each  year  as  a  national  holiday. 

JAIOB  L.  KXKTWKLM, 

President. 


First  Man  To  Break  9  Sccoadt  for 
10«-Tard  Dask 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   DOIIAJf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  La 
Porte  County  Labor  Council  of  the  APL- 
CIO  in  La  Porte.  Ind.,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing passed  a  resolution  asking  tor  the 
establishment  of  November  22  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  memory  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tor  the  printing  of  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rscord. 

ThCTe  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RssoLxrnoM  or  Lapoete  Countt  Labob  Coun-  , 
ciL.  AKr-CIO,  La  Posts,  Into. 

Whereas  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  the 
youngest  man  to  ever  become  President  ot 
ttie  United  Statte  of  America,  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  Nation; 

Whereas  he  devoted  his  time  and  efforts 
IM  Prealdspt  to  ttk»  cause  of  freedom  In  the 
Ttalted  States  and  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  he  always  expressed  his  concern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  fixMoas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Plorlda.  The  fast- 
est maji  in  the  world  today  Is  Robert  Lee 
Hayes,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  a  student 
at  Florida  A.  k  M.  University  In  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  Mr.  Hayes  is  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  athletes  and  is 
currently  the  holder  of  the  world  record 
In  the  100-yard  dash  and  in  the  60-yard 
d£ish.  He  Is  a  great  r^>resentative  of 
young  America.  I  am  hatvy  to  Indude 
the  following  article  about  Bob  Hayes 
from  Time  magazine  of  BCarch  13,  1964, 
in  the  Congressional  Ricoas: 
PioHT  roB  A  nucnoN 

What  Is  a  tenth  of  a  second?  It  is  one- 
eighth  of  a  heartbeat,  one-thirtieth  of  a 
sigh,  one-twenty-one  billionth  of  a  lifetime. 
It  Is,  literaUy.  the  blinking  of  an  eye — an 
inslgniflcant  instant  to  people  who  measure 
their  lives  In  minutes  or  months  or  40-hour 
weeks.  But  not  to  Robert  Lee  Hayes,  31,  a 
husky  sprinter  troax  Plorlda  A.  tc  M.  Uni- 
versity. Hayes  is  the  world's  fastest  h\unan, 
a  title  he  holds  by  virtue  of  the  fragile  fact 
that  he  can  run  60  yards  or  100  yards  a  tonth 
of  a  second  faster  than  anybody  else  who 
ever  lived. 

PIGKON  TOEO     AND    KNOCK-KNEKO 

Bob  Hayes'  mother  remembers  that  he  was 
a  late  walker  and  the  slowest  dlswasher  in 
the  family.  Jake  Oalther,  Plorlda  A.  &  M.'s 
football  coach,  recalls  the  first  time  he  saw 
Hayes  run:  "I  had  to  smile  a  little.  He  was 
pigeon-toed  and  knock-kneed,  and  he  sort 
of  wobbled.  'Jake,'  they  told  me.  'you've  got 
to  teach  that  boy  how  to  run.'  But  then  I 
saw  how  he  left  those  defensive  backs  be- 
hind, and  I  said.  'Let  him  alone.  He'll  do 
all  right  by  himself.'  "  That  was  4  years  ago. 
and  Bob  Hayes  still  does  not  act  like  a  man 
In  much  of  a  hiirry.  He  yawns  a  lot,  and  he 
never  stands  when  he  can  sit.  He  Is  taking 
5  years  to  finish  college.  He  has  trouble 
keeping  his  weight  down,  and  he  still  runs 
pigeon-toed — so  much  so  that  he  is  forever 
stabbing  himself  ("usually  in  the  big  toe") 
with  his  own  half-inch-long  track  spikes. 

But  nobody  makes  fun  of  Bob  Hayes  any 
more.  Outdoors  in  St.  Louis  last  June,  he 
ran  the  100-yard  daah  in  9.1  seconds,  clip- 
ping 0  1  second  off  Prank  Budd's  world  rec- 
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ord.  Indoors  in  New  York  3  weeks  ago,  he 
sprinted  00  yards  In  6.9  seconds  for  still  an- 
other world  record.  In  1^  years,  outdoors 
or  Indoors,  Hayes  has  lost  only  two  races. 

AND    CTTNS 


By  trade,  Hayes  is  a  halfback,  not  a 
sprinter.  He  earns  his  keep  a't  A.  &  M. 
(room,  board,  tuition,  and  free  la\indry) 
toiling  autiunns  for  Oalther's  padded  le- 
gions; he  scored  11  touchdowns,  leading  the 
team  to  an  8-2  season  last  year,  and  he 
might  already  belong  to  some  pro  football 
club  if  1964  were  not  an  Olympic  year  (he 
has  been  drafted  by  both  the  Denver 
Broncos  and  the  Dallas  Ck>wboy8) .  Even  In 
track  skivvies.  Hayes  still  runs  as  though  he 
had  a  footbidl  tucked  under  his  arm — head 
bobbing,  shoulders  rolling,  elbows  flaUlng. 
Unlike  such  "rabbits"  as  Germany's  Olympic 
champion  Armln  Hary,  Hayes  has  never 
learned  to  get  the  Jiunp  on  his  field  by  an- 
ticipating the  starter's  gun.  He  frequently 
is  the  last  man  off  the  blocks,  (n*  close  to  it. 

But  once  he  Is  in  motion,  Hayes  accel- 
erates like  a  dragster.  Within  40  yards,  he 
is  moving  at  top  speed.  Then,  as  if  he  had' 
flipped  a  switeh,  he  goes  into  overdrive — a 
kind  of  hlgher-than-high  gear,  in  which  he 
actuaUy  seems  to  be  fiylng  along  about  3 
inches  off  the  ground. 

The  track  meets  are  moving  outdocMv  now. 
This  week  Hayes  will  run  his  first  100  of  the 
spring  at  the  Plortda  AAU  Invitational  at 
Miami.  Hayes'  Coach  Dick  Hill  has  his  star 
practicing  starts  every  afternoon,  blasting 
out  of  the  blocks  time  aftw  time,  fighting 
to  pare  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  second  otl  the 
time  it  takes  him  to  get  in  motion.  "It's  a 
matter  of  refiexes,"  says  Hill.  "It  Ukes  a 
runner  one-one  hundredth  to  one-tenth  of 
a  second  to  react  to  the  starter's  gun.  The 
idea  Is  to  get  Bob  to  react  as  Instantly  as 
possible."  And  one  day  Hayes  will  get  a 
perfect  start — the  gun  and  the  first  driving 
step  in  the  same  tick  of  time.  Both  Hayes 
and  Hill  are  certain  of  it.  "When  that  day 
comes,"  says  Hayes,  "111  do  9  fiat."  "He'U 
do  8.9,"  says  Coach  Hill.  "And  hell  do  it 
this  year." 

Letters  From  Stndeato  at  Hill  School, 
TlMrHiopoKs,  Wyo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or  wTomNO 
IN  THE  8EMATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  ^SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
sometimes  tragic  that  adults,  with  all 
their  mature  intellect,  cannot  retain  a 
portion  of  that  wonderful  simplicity  and 
uncluttered  logic  of  children.  In  youth 
can  be  found  the  beautiful  and  unques- 
tioning beli^  in  Ood  and  country  that 
emanates  from  a  faith  uncompromised. 

I  have  received.  Mi.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  letters  written  by  students  of  Hill 
Elementary  School  in  Theromopolis. 
Wyo.;  letters  that  are  expressions  of  the 
desires  oi  children  to  be  free  to  express 
their  belief  in  Ood  and  country  in  the 
classroom  or  out.  The  letters  are.  in  my 
mind,  welcome  auguries  to  the  continued 
strength  of  our  national  character,  and 
they  bring  to  my  mind  the  Biblical 
pn^hecy:  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 

Many  are  signed  with  but  a  first  name. 
Others  attest  to  the  initial  attempts  of 
those  in  the  lower  grades  to  try  their 
hand  at  writing. 


I  believe  the  letters  are  relevant  not 
only  to  the  discussion  of  my  amoidment 
to  the  UJ3.  Omstitution  pertaining  to 
the  relationship  of  church  and  state  but 
also  the  broader  and  often  i»opounded 
query:  "Where  are  the  youths  of  today 
headed?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letters  from  Hill  School 
in  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  be  printed  in  the 
Appetulix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hill  School, 
Thermopolis,  Wyo..  January  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Mn.WAao  SnupsoN, 
ScTiate  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatos  Simpson:  We  love  our  free 
country  and  we  want  it  to  stay  free.  What 
can  we  do  to  help  keep  our  country  free? 
We  want  to  have  the  liberty  to  read  the 
Bible  If  we  want  to  or  to  pray  when  we 
want  to.  Please  push  an  amendment  so 
we  can  do  so. 
Prom, 

JtTLIE    BSOWN. 

Hjll  School, 
Thermopolis,  Wyo..  January  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Mn.WAao  SnuraoN, 
Senate  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dual  SENATOSkBiicpsoN:  We  love  this  free 
country.  We  want  it  to  be  that  way.  We 
don't  like  cooununlsm. 

Please  push  an  amendment  for  our  liberty 
to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  In  schools  and 
other  public  places. 

We  want  our  world  to  be  free. 
Love, 

Michael  Emerson. 

Hill  School, 
TTiermopoIts,  Wyo.,  January  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milwau  Sucpson, 
Senate  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Sknatos  SncpaoM:  We  love  our  free 

country.    We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 

Please  push  an  amendment  for  our  liberty 

to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  in  schools  and 

other  public  places. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Terbt  Wilet. 

Hill  School. 
r/iermopolts,  Wyo.,  January  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Mzlwaso  Simpson, 
Senate  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SxNAToa  Sxmpbok:  We  are  sad  that 
we  cannot  pray  in  my  room.    I  will  pray  for 
you.    Help  us  to  pray  in  school.    Please  send 
a  letter  to  me,  OK? 
Love, 

Patricia  Talmage. 

Hill  School, 
ThermopoJia,  Wyo.,  January  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milwau)  Simpson, 
Senate  House,  Washirigton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Simpson:  We  love  our  free 
country.    We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
Please  push  an  amendment  for  oiu*  liberty 
to  read  the  Bible  and  pray. 
Love, 

Dannt  Young. 

Hn.i.  School, 
Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  January  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milwakd  Simpson, 
Senate  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

DzAX  ScNAToa  Simpson:  We  love  our  free 
country.  We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  tree. 
Please  push  an  amendment  for  our  liberty  to 
read  the  Bible  and  pray  in  scho(^  and  other 
public  places. 
Love, 

Jill  Feddzxssn. 


Hill  School, 
Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  January  29,  1964. 
Hon.  Senatw  Milwabo  SiMPSOir. 
Senate  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxNAToa  Bimpsom:  Ws  love  our  free 
country.    We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
We  love  God  and  so  do  others. 
Love, 

Brian  Galvan. 

Hill  School, 
Thervitypolis,  Wyo.,  January  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milwaso  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:    We  want  to  be 
undo-  God  and  have  a  free  coxintry. 
We  come  to  America  to  be  under  God. 
We  want  to  keep  communism  off  our  land. 
We  want  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  in 
school. 

DoTTC  Bender. 

Hnx  School, 
ThervMypolia,  Wyo.,  January  28, 1964. 
Hon  SenatcH-  Milwaro  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:    We  want  to  be 
under  Ood  and  to  have  a  free  country. 
We  came  to  America  to  be  under  Ood. 
We  want  to  keep  oacnmunlsm  off  our  land. 
We  want  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray  in 
school. 

Love. 

RiCKT  LVNN  KiRKENSLACES. 


Hill  School. 
Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  January  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milwars  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Washirtgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpsom:  We  love  our  free 
country.  We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
Please  push  an  amendment  for  our  liberty 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray  in  school  and 
other  public  places. 
Prom, 

Grscort. 


Hnx  School, 
Thermopolis.  Wyo..  January  28, 1964. 
Hon.  SenatCMT  Milward  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Washington,  DjC. 

Dear  Sematob  Simpbon:  We  love  our  free 
country.    We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free 
from    ^w*""""*""     We     elected     you.    Do 
something  shout  It,  please. 
RespectfuUy, 

Franklin  Ralph. 

Hnx  School, 
Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  January  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milward  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Wfishinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  I  love  our  free 
country  of  America  and  I  want  to  stay  free 
from  communism.  My  teacher  says  that  they 
shouldn't  tell  us  not  to  rsad  the  Bible  and 
that  we  shouldn't  have  to  read  It.  I  am 
willing  to  fight  communism  when  I  am 
older.  I  want  every  cent  of  our  land  kept 
safe.  We  thank  our  National  Guard  and 
Army.     Let's  fight  for  God.     Please  help  us. 

ElX>T  GOODE. 

Hnx  School. 
Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  January  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milward  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  We  love  our  free 
country.  We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
And  no  one  Is  going  to  stop  us.  Please 
push  an  amendment  for  our  liberty  to  read 
the  Bible  and  pray  in  school  and  other 
public  places. 
Love, 

D&lNE  Richardson. 
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Thet  mopoUa. 
Ban.  Senator  ICnwAU 
Senate  Hoiue. 
WmaMm^Um,  DJO 
DBAS  Sbmato* 
country.    We  went 
PlesM  porii  I 
to  rwMl  the  Blbl* 
other  public  plaeee 

Lore, 


Hnx  School, 
^lio.,  January  28. 19€4 
SiMrsoM, 


Vivo. 


Themwpolia. 
Hon.  Senator  ItiLWAS  i 
SenmU  Bouae. 
Wa^infUm,  D.C. 


DbAB    SBMATOB  SIMISOM 


country.   We  want  It 
We  lore  our  Htitloi  i 

<w«miiTiiM»>  00  our 

We  want  to  keep 
mmendment  for  our 
and  pnj  In  a^oola 

We  elected  you. 
Love. 


We  love  our  free 
to  stay  tna  way  It  la. 
and  we  hope  to  keep 


tree.    Pleaae  push  an 
liberty  to  read  tlM  Bible 
)  nd  other  public  places. 
Pleaae  help  ua. 


Ivor  Anns  ICcKzmma. 


T/termopoUt. 
Hon.  Senator  Uaimt 
Senmte  Hotue, 
WoefcMftoK.  D.C. 

Dbab  Saw AToa 
I  like  it  better  in 
Love, 


fi  yo. 


SOfFKMC 

Anurlca. 


?'jro, 


Thermopolia, 
Hon.  Senator  Uslwam^ 
SenmU  Boum, 
WoMMngUm,  D.C 
Obab  Sbn  atob 
try.    Pleaae  lielp  to 
land. 

Love, 


1  Bep 


SOiPSOH 


Therynopolis 
Hon.  Senator  IHlwai^ 
Senate  Botue, 
WaaKinirton..  D.C 
Du»  SoraToa 
country  to  keep  free 
nlaa  to  keep  off 
out  of  tiM  Btble. 
free.   We  love  the 
Love, 


Thermopolit. 
Hon.  Senator  UiLwu^p 
Senate  Bmue. 
Wttihington.  D.C. 

Dbm  BBuaom  Si 
country.  We  want 
Fleaea  puah  an 


aineii  ilnii 


Thermopolia, 
Hon.  Senator  MiLWi 
Senate  Bomae,. 
WaahtngUm,  J^.C. 
DBAS  SaraTOB 
and  read  out  of  t|ke 
ooamsanlani  to 
to  keep  our  Hatkiu 
Love. 
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We  love  our  free 
keep  our  Nation  free. 
it  for  our  liberty 
pray  In  achooU  and 


Cbaig  Cavaixi. 

Hnx  School, 
January  28. 1964. 
SocreoM. 


Hxxx  School, 
Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  January  28.  1994. 
Hon.  Senates  Milwaro  Siicfson, 
Senate  Bouae, 
Waaltington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Skmatob  SiMPSoir:  I  like  to  go  to  good 
new  club  and  here  iB  the  memory  verse  Jc^n 
3:   78: 

"Ye  must  be  born  a^^n." 
I  like  that  memory  verse,  and  I  like  our 
free  land,  and  I  want  to  keep  It  that  way. 
Love, 

Carol  Kinnamon. 

Hnj.  ScHOCX^ 
Thermopolis.  Wyo.,  January  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milwako  Simpson, 
Senate  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  Sknatoc  Simpson:  We  love  our  free 
country.     We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free 
frtxn  oonununlsm.     Please  puah  an  amend- 
ment for  our  liberty  to  keep  Ood  in  schools. 
Love.  I 

'  "^  James  E>elap. 


Hnu.  CteBOOL. 
.  January  28. 1964. 
Batrmow, 


I  came  from  Korea. 
Help  us. 


9IXPHXM  Christlxn. 


Hhjl  School, 
,  January  28,  1964. 
Sncpsoir, 


:  We  love  our  ooun- 
communlsm  off  oiu* 


KxviN  Bat. 


\'yo 


Hill  School, 
January  28,  1964. 
SntraoH. 


Wi)  wani 
Lad. 


We  pray  for  o\ir 
We  want  the  commu- 
We  like  to  read 
,t  our  Nation  to  be 


Jo  Ellxn  Imz. 


Hill  School, 
Wyo.,  January  28, 1964. 


o 


We  love  our  free 
keep  our  Nation  free. 
lant  for  our  Uberty  to 


read  the  Btble  and  ifray  in  adiool  and  other 
pobtlc  iriaoes. 
Love. 

LAirSTTS  SlSSIOMS. 


Hnx  School. 
)  7yo.,  January  28, 1964. 
Baarwam, 


We  want  to  jxay 
BlblOL    We  do  not  want 
on  our  land.   We  vaafe 


fiee. 


POLLT  SPATZ. 


Hill  School, 
Thermopolis.  Wyo.,  January  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Milw a rd  Simpson, 
Senate  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  We  love  our  free 
country.  We  want  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 
Please  puah  an  amendment  for  our  liberty  to 
read  the  Bible  and  pray  In  schools  and  other 
public  places. 
From. 

TeoLte. 


No  Pork  Barrel  for  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
termining factor  in  awarding  research 
and  development  contracts  must  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  professional 
competence. 

As  the  New  York  Times  has  so  prac- 
tically and  correctl'  stated  it: 

No  more  artificial — or  stultifying — yard- 
stick for  allocating  future  grants  could  be 
eetablLshed  than  one  compoimded  of  geo- 
graphy, academic,  and  corporate  empire- 
bulldlng  and  old-fashioned  pork-barrel 
peril  tics. 

And  as  the  Times  has  concluded : 
The  only  valid  test  Is  what  work  needs  to 
be  done  and  where  can  It  be  done  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  a  debate  which 
all  too  often  1q^  its  perspective,  and  I 
include  it  for  our  colleagues'  attention. 

•nie  article  follows: 
(Pr<»n  the  New  Tork  Times.  Itfar.  8,  1964] 
No  Pork  B*w»p.  roa  Research 

The  growing. amount  of  Federal  funds  de- 
voted to  research  and  development  U  pro- 
yoking  an  unseemly  battle  for  shares  oC 
the  pie.  Congress  la  threatening  to  cut  down 
on  outlays  unless  they  are  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. It  has  the  support  of  bualnessmen 
and  educators.  Including  scientists,  who 
acres  with  Representative  Caxz.  XLLiOTr's 
Committee   on  Oovemment  Reeearch   that 


too  much  research  Is  concentrated  In  too  few 
States. 

No  more  artificial — or  stulifylng — yard- 
stick for  allocating  future  grants  could  be 
established  than  one  compounded  of  geo- 
graphy, academic,  and  corporate  emplre- 
bulldlng  and  old-fashioned  pork-barrel  pol- 
itics. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  either  the  big 
flow  of  research  funds  or  their  uneven  dis- 
tribution. The  Government,  which  has  been 
increasing  its  outlays  by  almost  30  percent 
a  year.  Is  now  spending  over  $15  billion, 
most  of  It  In  California  and  a  comparative 
handful  of  Eastern  States.  This  same  pat- 
tern applies  to  scientific  grants.  Over  $900 
million  a  year  Is  being  channeled  to  colleges 
and  universities,  with  40  percent  of  this  total 
awarded  to  only  10  institutions. 

Political  pressures  have  not  been  entirely 
absent  from  the  allocation  of  research  funds. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's peremptory  decision  to  locate 
Its  proposed  $60  million  electronics  reeearch 
center  near  Boston  after  Senator  Kennedy's 
campaign  pledge  that  he  could  do  "more  for 
Massachusetts"  is  one  such  example. 

In  general,  however,  professional  com- 
petence, not  regional  favortlsm,  has  been 
the  basic  reason  for  the  research  concentra- 
tion. This  ought  to  be  the  determinant  In 
all  ctLses.  The  only  valid  test  Is  wh^work 
needs  to  be  done  and  where  can  It  be  done 
best. 

Washington's  predictions  of  achieving  a 
levellng-off  in  science  spending  will  be  upset 
if  Congress  Insists  on  dividing  up  grants  In 
pork-barrel  fashion.  The  result  wlU  be 
waste,  duplication  and  much  bigger  expen- 
ditures. For  if  money  is  allocated  to  in- 
stitutions and  firms  simply  .because  they 
have  been  neglected,  funds  will  still  have  to 
be  given  to  the  c<»npetent  groups  now  doing 
most  of  the  research. 

Science  must  not  become  a  pork  barrel.  It 
does  not  merit  a  blank  check  from  the  Gov- 
ernment any  more  than  do  farmers  or  the 
defense  industry.  In  fact,  greater  caution 
and  judgment  must  be  used  in  selecting 
promising  areas  of  reeearch  as  well  as  in 
choosing  the  most  capable  researchers.  Any 
other  course  U  sure  to  Increase  the  quantity 
of  research  with  no  Improvement  In  Its 
quality 


Catch  ifl  the  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  all  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  recently  en- 
acted tax  bill  has  not  been  in  the  nature 
of  blind  acknowledgment  of  the  propa- 
ganda fanfare  which  surrounded  passage 
of  the  bilL  I  was  one  of  the  minority  of 
the  minority  party  who  voted  against 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Palos  Regional.  Palos,  HI.,  in  an 
editorial  on  Thursday,  March  12,  drama- 
tizes points  that  may  not  have  been  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public,  and  I  in- 
sert it  into  the  Ricoiu)  at  this  point: 
Catch  in  the  Tax  Cxtt 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  much  publi- 
cized cut  in  Federal  taxes  that  has  gone  into 
effect  is  the  encouragement  of  business  and 
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industrial  expansion.  Over  the  next  2  yean, 
the  tax  rate  on  corporatloM  with  taxable 
Income  of  over  $36,000  a  year  wUl  be  reduced 
from  52  to  48  percent.  The  tax  rate  on  cor- 
porations with  lees  than  $2S,000  of  taxable 
Income  will  drop  from  30  to  22  percent  in 
one  step. 

If  the  Government's  rosy  estimates  of  the 
results  of  these  cuts  are  borne  out,  people's 
lnc<»nes  will  be  up  $32  billion,  jobe  will  ih- 
crease  by  1.4  million  and  corporation  profits 
will  go  up  $2.4  billion.  The  Government  is 
depending  upon  Increased  activity  which  it 
believes  will  follow  the  tax  cuts  to  produce 
the  necessary  tax  revenue,  if  deficits  and  in- 
flationary  Increases  in  the  Federal  debt  are 
to  be  avoided. 

There  may  be  a  catch  in  this  plan.  For 
decades  in  schools,  colleges,  and  public  life, 
*  great  deal  of  assiduous  effort  has  gone  into 
convincing  people  that  profits  are  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  As  Inflationary  pres- 
sures have  buit  up,  so  have  demands  that 
cost  increases  be  absorbed  out  of  profits.  For 
many  years,  corporate  Income,  after  taxes, 
has  virtually  stood  stiU.  Uttle  wonder  that 
ttun  has  been  a  slowing  in  growth  and  In- 
vestment. The  big  question  now  is,  will  this 
pattern  change?  Will  there  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  profits  are  the  founda- 
tion of  employment,  production,  payrolls  and 
tax  revenue? 


preBident,  In  these  words,  "For  excellence 
in  home  oonstruction,  community  de- 
velopment and  customer  senrioe." 

Garden  Park  Estatee  presently  In- 
cludes 14N)0  completed  homes  f^Hl  will 
be  an  Integrated  community  of  3,000 
homes  when  It  Is  completed.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  an  h<xior  and  a  pleasure  to  report 
favorably  on  the  reaction  of  the  con- 
sumer to  one  of  the  most  important  i»x>J- 
ects  in  which  he  invests.  We  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Shapell  and  his  company  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  honor  extended 
to  them  by  their  customers  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the'reepect  and  acceptance  of  the 
products  of  most  of  the  builders  and  de- 
velopers in  Orange  County  and  in 
southern  California. 


Does  At  AdministratioB  Protect  the 
Cofunmer? 


Garden  Park  Estates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOl^K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  RANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  Increase  In  homeownershlp 
In  the  United  States.  In  large  part,  the 
reversal  of  the  ratio  of  rental  and  home- 
ownership  from  80-percent  rental  as 
compared  to  20-percent  ownership  that 
marked  the  pre- World  War  n  era,  and 
the  present  i«>proxlmate  80-percent 
homeownershlp  and  20-percent  rental  Is 
due  to  the  Federal  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  home  loans  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
home  loans.  The  vigorous  responses  of 
the  construction  industry  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  these  programs  is  worthy  of 
comment. 

Although  there  have  been  instances 
where  the  construction  quality  has  been 
unsatisfactory  and  in  a  few  isolated  In- 
stances, morally  shameful  if  not  illegal, 
by  and  large  to  the  credit -of  ttie  cwi- 
struction  industry,  they  ttave  brought  to 
the  homeowners  a  high  level  of  quality 
construction,  liveable  floor  plans  and 
home  Improvements  that  have  contrib- 
uted high  efficiency  to  the  housewives  of 
America. 

Since  In  this  activity,  as  in  most  hu- 
man events,  the  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments are  so  often  highlighted,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  an  awards  luncheon  held  by  the 
homeowners  of  the  Garden  Parte  Estates 
honoring  the  builder  and  developer,  Mr. 
Nathan  Shapell.  The  resident  home 
buyers  of  the  Shapell  project  presented 
the  builder  with  a  plaque  lauding  the 
S.  ft  S.  C(»struction  Co.,  of  wlileh  he  la 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLnioXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 14.  1063,  I  voted  against  HH. 
8864  which  was  designed  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  coffee  agreement.  I  recall  that 
on  page  4  of  the  repwt  a  letter  from 
President  Kennedy  was  included  which 
stated  In  part: 

I  want  to  assure  you  this  administration 
Intends  to  protect  fully  the  interests  of  the 
American   consumer. 

Evidently  the  ciirrent  administration 
does  not  hold  these  views  as  evidenced 
by  rising  coffee  prices.  On  this  point, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  16,  1964  issue: 
Thx  OorrxB  Cartl 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  consumer  affairs,  UOa  a 
House  subcommittee  the  other  day  she  U 
getting  complaints  about  rising  coffee  prices 
from  housewives  throughout  the  country 
and  expresses  the  opinion  they  may  react 
by  drinking  less  ooffee  or  (dianglng  to  mA- 
stltute  beversges.  She  conceded  ooffee  prices 
are  too  high.  Bepresentetlve  Ixosros  K. 
SuLLiVAif,  ICsaourl  Democrat,  and  chairman 
of  the  Conaumer  Affairs  SubOMnmlttee,  also 
expressed  concern.  She  said  that  coffee 
which  oost  6S  cents  a  pound  in  supermaricets 
last  summer  now  Is  in  the  78-  to  8a-CMit 
range. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
along  the  line  dl^tenaed  recently  by  the 
Braallian  Coffee  Institute.  JcAn  F.  McKler- 
nan,  president  of  the  National  Coffee  Asso- 
ciation, said  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
price  rise  was  severe  weather  damage  to  the 
Brazilian  crop,  Jerome  Jacobeon,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secietary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  said  that  although  prices  have  gone 
up  too  rapidly  and  too  high,  the  quoU  sys- 
tem under  the  Int«iiatl6n&l  Coffee  Agree- 
ment cazmot  be  blamed  because  "quotas 
don't  put  ooffee  berries  on  the  trees." 

Quotas  may  not  put  berries  on  trees,  but 
they  certainly  keep  ooffee  from  coming  into 
this  eoontry  from  the  hng*  aorphia  that 
exlsU  In  world  anppUes.  The  ooffee  surplus 
Is  so  big,  in  fact,  that  it  Is  sufficient  tat 
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normal  needs  in  aU  the  consuming  coxintries 
for  18  months.  Tet,  prices  have  been  rising 
since  the  ooffee  agreement  was  drawn  up 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

That  agreement,  embracing  69  producing 
and  ^nsumlng  countries,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  intemattonal  prlee-flxlng  mechanism 
operatlng^4>y  means  at  an  nport  quota  to 
create  artificial  shortages.  Chief  beneflciaries 
are  the  I^tln  American  coffee-producing 
countries,  which  won  support  for  the  scheme 
from  our  own  State  Department  as  another 
way  of  giving  them  foreign  aid  along  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Repreeentatlve  CLAaxNcx  Bbown,  Ohio  Re- 
publican, tagged  it  properly  when  he  told 
the  House  last  November  the  sch«ne  "puts 
the  United  States  Into  a  sort  ot  cartel  that 
will  hold  up  the  oost  of  coffee  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  housewife."  Rep- 
resentative Joseph  M.  McDaoe,  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  charged  the  agreement 
would  coet  Americans  $360  million  in  higher 
prices. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  7,  the  other  day,  approved  a  bill  to 
provide  some  enabling  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agreement.  It  Is  said  that 
If  Congress  falls  to  enact  this  bUl  the  coffee 
agreement  mlg^t  tMcome  inoperative  or  ex- 
pire. This  imj^MCt  certainly  would  not 
be  viewed  as  a  calamity  by  American  house- 
wives who  have  diaoovered  what  the  agree- 
ment means  to  thetr  food  blUa. 

It  is  Impossible  to  overlook  the  hypocrisy 
of  an  admlnistraUon  which  has  made  a  great 
show  of  "consumer  protection"  and  is  busy 
decrying  coffee  prices  which  have  risen  pre- 
cisely because  It  signed  the  United  States 
into  a  cartel  to  nick  the  American  consimier. 


Cretled  Botte,  C<»lo. 

EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

ow  xrw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  Marph  It,  1964 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
projects  of  the  UJ8.  Travel  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Is  a  iHt>gram 
to  encourage  added  numbers  of  travelers 
from  foreign  countries  to  vWt  the  United 
States.  Among  these  promotlbns  is  one 
called  "Ski  Country,  U5JL,"  a  bid  to 
have  the  thousands  of  European  skiers 
to  discover  the  beautiful  and  rt^ftii»nff<Tig 
ski  trails  from  New  igny'^^'i  to  Califor- 
nia. 

I  am  advised  by  frimds  that  skiing  has 
become  one  of  our  fastest  growing  sports, 
and  that  the  demand  for  new  areas  has 
been  growing  just  as  fast  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  the  State  of  Colorado 
has  been  meeting  the  demand  with  a  de- 
velopment of  ski  areas  that  can  only  be 
called  exciting.  Beginning  with  a  solid 
nucleus  of  established  ski  areas,  the  bown 
began  as  the  «ice  famous  mining  town 
of  Aspen  began  its  meteoric  rise  as  a 
culture  and  recreation  area.  Other  min- 
ing towns  and  areas  found  the  formula 
successful.  With  the  richest  mines  long 
played  out,  and  the  demand  for  lower 
grade  ores  almost  non-existent,  many 
mining  communities  were  virtual  ghost 
towns.  But  the  advent  of  a  ski  area 
transformed  a  number  of  them  almost 
overnight.  Aspesa,  of  course,  is  interna- 
tionally known,  but  names  like  Brecken- 
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March  16 


ridge.  Vail,  and  Cre  tted  Butte  are  becom- 
inff  known  to  akioi  eveii  where. 
~  Crested  Butte  1*  1  rplcml  of  the  bo(»n  in 
Cdlorado  aU  arei  i.  The  old  mining 
town  has  beooma  i  i  colorful  mlztiore  of 
tum-of-the-eentnr:  r  architecture,  old 
minlns  shacks,  aid  modem 'A-frame 
chalets.  The  old  tre  bodcet  tramways 
are  forgotten  as  th »  seene  Is  now  domi- 
nated by  the  ultra  Doodem  telecar  gon- 
dolas that  deposit  thdr  passengers  at 
the  Uq>  of  their  fa  rorlte  runs.  Dotting 
the  valley  below  12,175-foot  Crested 
Butte  Peak  are  hu  ury  accommodations 
that  were  unknoin.  even  in  Crested 
Buttes  minlnc  be^t  iys. 

But  these  are  mi  nmade  wonders,  and 
one  Is  nerer  aHowi  d  to  forget  It  as  the 
magnlflcoit.  peace  td  majesty  of  Colo- 
rado's mowntahi  peaks  dominate  all 
about  than,  an^  re  main  the  real  attrac- 
tion to  man  and  hli  thoughts. 

Why  Is  a  Broo  Elynite  pitching  for 
Colorado?  Very  i  mply,  ICr.  Speaker. 
Throuflb  the  ooort  mr  ot  the  UjS.  Goy- 
anment  I  was  fa  unate  enough  to  be 
statkmed  at  Cami  Carson,  O^..  as  a 
nifwHy^  of  ttM  104lth  Infantry  Dtyision. 


Onee  you  baTe 


the  beauty  of  this 


great  mountain  Stifte  It  Is  hard  to  forget 
It 


Ssutor  jLb  Glen? 


EXTENSI(»r 


OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WA1  HE  L  HATS 


OV  OHIO 


IN  THB  HOnSB  Ol 


Mondaw. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
CIS.  I  Inehide  the 
torlal  on  the 
Qlenn  from  the 
Ohio,  of  March  9, 


March 


It,  1H4 

under  the 

remarks  In  the  Rsc- 

f4llowlng  excellait  edi- 

of  C(A.  J<rfin 

News.  Bellevue, 


eaolidaey 


maily  win  arm  bis 


1M4: 
tAToa  J  ium  Olkmn? 


Astra  ksut 


tie 


rui 


eaptaf*  a  VB. 

a^tnst  niiMii  Tut, 
Smatar  Tovmo.  It 
tbs  primary  do*  to 
sltnatton  eaorwd  by 
U  an  Olilfoaa  sad 
murt  of  nec<— Ity 
OlHiB  liapiWHum  to 
or  JUm  JwMy  or 
woald  bave  run  tbl  i 
p«nstanoe  tbat  he's 
Tovmo. 

Wby  Is  Olenn 
W«  rtfuw  to  belltfra 
be  was  talked  into  ' 
•nyone  else  In 
public  oOoe  because 
tics  win  always  be  . 
men  from  aU  walte 
Into  tbe  battles  at 
GHena  wUl  beat 


Jobn   Olenn   will 

Damoerktlc   opponent, 

Toifife.  In  tb4  prlinary  and 

.tfrtal  etat  wben  be  runs 

Js..  In  November. 

appears  to  us.  will  loee 

vnfortonate  (to  blm) 

teet  ttiat  Jobn  Qlam 

n^sblng  to  enter  politics 

In  bis  borne  State.    U 

a  natlTe  of  OUaboma 

i^bat  bave  you.  be  still 

year.    It  Is  Jtiat  bap- 

runnlng  against  9i'evi. 


would  ilka  to 

.  liui 
Is 
part 

tha* 


•  ta 


BBPfiaSENTATIVES 


running  In  tbe  first  place? 


Wasiklngton. 


piUtlos 
tie 

T(  VMS 


tbe  pcdlttoal  gossip  tbat 

by  Bobby  Kennedy  or 

He  Is  seeking 

be  flrmly  beeves  poll- 

untU  more  young 

life  make  tbe  big  leap 

ballot  bo^ 

In  tbe  primary  be- 
y  OUo  Democrats  wbo 
aator  Toimo  wltb 
tbat  If  tbe  younger 
to  take  an  aettTs  and 
polttJes  It  must  know 
people  can  be  noml- 

Olenn  for  running  seem 
•  •  •  Bepubllcans 
be  tbe  candidate  be- 


cause they  feel  Boa  Tawt  can  easily  beat 
Young  but  not  Olezui,  and  those  who  doubt- 
lees  woxild  be  praising  Qlenn  to  the  skies  If  he 
were  running  on  their  ticket. 

As  for  the  crltlcitm  that  Olenn  should 
have  started  several  notches  lower  than  the 
n.8.  Senate,  what  about  that  great  Republi- 
can general  with  absolutely  no  political  ex- 
perience who  ran  for  tlfi6  Presidency  In  1962 
and  1956.  and  won? 


The  War  on  PoToijr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mxsaouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Martin,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Gannett  News  Service,  recently 
wrote  two  special  articles  dealing  with 
the  question  of  pover^  in  America  and 
the  means  to  eliminate  it.  The  first 
article  discusses  the  data  mi  which  the 
administration's  estimates  of  poverty  are 
based.  The  second  ];n*ovidee  some  addi- 
tional lnf(»-mation  on  the  statistics  on 
poverty  in  America. 

Both  articles  are  useful  for  putting  the 
problem  into  better  perspective  and  I 
Include  them  in  the  Rbcoro  under  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House: 

POVBTTT 

(By  Paul  Martin) 

Washington,  March  S. — ^Ilie  administra- 
tion campaign  against  poverty  is  based  on 
Income  data  obtained  In  a  census  sxirrey  of 
35.000  boiiseholds  across  the  Nation. 

Tbe  Census  Bureau  says  there  are  58  mil- 
lion households  in  America,  including  47 
million  families  and  11  million  unrelated  or 
single  persons.  A  household  Is  defined  as  a 
house,  an  apartment,  or  any  dwelling  unit. 

The  sample  ot  35.000  amounts  to  roughly 

8    households    tor    each    of    the    8,000-odd 

-  counties    in    the    country.     It    means    the 

census  takers  called  at  the  door  of  1  out  of 

every  3330  households. 

The  Bureau  conducted  its  sample  sxirvey 
In  March  1968,  seeking  information  on  per- 
sonal income  for  the  1902  calendar  year. 

Occuptuits  were  asked  to  volunteer  Infor- 
maticHi  about  what  they  received  from  all 
soiirces,  including  wages  and  salaries,  cash 
farm  receipts,  intereet,  dividends,  rents,  an- 
nuities, alimony,  social  security,  veterans' 
compensation,  unemirioyment  benefits,  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  any  other  lnc<»ne. 

Census  takers  got  an  86  percent  response 
from  the  25,000  households.  Only  14  percent 
of  the  individuals  questioned  declined  to  re- 
veal their  personal  income  or  gave  Inadequate 
lnf<^matlon. 

This  survey  is  tbe  basis  for  the  startling 
allegation  in  the  President's  economic  mes- 
sage of  Jan\uu7  20  that  35  million  Americans, 
or  one-fifth  of  all  families  in  the  United 
States,  are  living  in  poverty  today. 

The  President's  Council  at  Eooncanlc  Ad- 
Ttsers  adopted  as  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
poverty  "a  family  whose  annual  money  in- 
c<»ne  from  all  sources  was  $8,000  a  yecur  (be- 
fore taxes ) .  This  is  a  weekly  income  of  less 
than  seo." 

The  Council  said:  "Measurement  of  pov- 
erty is  not  simple  *  *  *  by  tbe  poor  we 
mean  those  irixt  are  not  now  maintaining 
a  decent  standard  of  living." 

The  President's  economic  advisers  relied  on 
a  Social  Security  Administration  study  show- 
ing that  in  IQM  a  low-cost  family  budget  for 


a  nonfarm  family  of  four  persons  cost  83.955. 
and  an  economy-plan  budget  cost  88,165. 

The  Census  Bureau  claims  that  its  1963 
income  sample  is  backed  up  by  the  much 
broader  1960  decennial  census  when  income, 
data  was  obtained  from  1  out  of  every  4 
American  households.  The  last  census  was 
based  on  1959  earnings. 

Since  that  time,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment shows  the  gross  national  product  has 
Increased  by  8101  billion,  personal  Income 
has  gone  up  879  billion,  and  per  capita  in- 
come has  gained  from  81JKK  to  82,126  in 
1963.  or  a  gain  of  8221  per  person  since  1969. 

The  i960  census  obtained  its  Income  data 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  1968  sample 
survey — by  asking  Individuals  to  volunteer 
Information  about  the  extent  and  sources  of 
their  personal  Income. 

These  findings  were  crpes-checked  with 
other  Oovemment  records,  including  Federal 
Income  tax  returns  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  social  security  reccvds  on  payroll 
withholding  taxes  for  old-age  Insurance. 

The  Census  Bureau  says  it  got  96  percent 
verification  of  Its  volxmtary  Income  data  in 
the  1960  census  by  matching  with  other 
Oovemment  records,  and  87  comparabUity 
on  the  March  1963  sample. 

However.  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  have  testified  to  Congress  that : 

As  much  as  830  billion  a  year  of  Illegal 
income  is  obtained  by  the  underworld  from 
gambling,  narcotics,  and  other  Illicit  aotivi- 
Ues. 

Up  to  $5  billion  a  year  in  dividends  was 
not  being  reported  for  income  tax  purposes 
prior  to  recent  changes  in  the  revenue  code. 

Millions  of  dollars  In  cash  payments  go 
unreported  and  untaxed  In  the  form  of  tips 
to  waiters,  bellhops,  bartenders,  etc.:  fees  to 
pfofeeslonal  people,  and.  cash  receipts  for 
farm  products. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale,  a 
welfare  investigation  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
2  years  ago  disclosed  that  66  percent  of  the 
cases  checked  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
rolls  and  57  percent  of  general  assistance 
cases  were   not  eligible  for  relief. 

Most  of  the  ineligibilities  were  due  to  ad- 
ditional sources  of  income  or  family  support 
which  were  not  being  reported  to  social 
workers  who  certified  the  cases  for  welfare 
payments. 

Federal  Investigators  have  found  there  Is 
a  general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many 
families  to  report  the  full  extent  a^id  soxirces 
of  their  Income  to  any  Oovernment  agent 
when  it  naight  affect  their  eligibility  for  re- 
lief, unemployment,  or  social  secxu-tty  bene- 
fits. 

POVESTY 

(By  Paul  MarUu) 

Washington,  March  4. — The  campaign 
against  poverty  represents  a  Oovemment 
effort  to  find  new  ways  for  lifting  the  level 
of  low-income  families  In  America. 

It  follows  the  old  New  Deal  pattern  of 
the  1930'B.  The  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic  Advisers  said  In  their   1964  report: 

"Social  legislation  of  the  New  Deal  •  •  • 
marked  a  turning  point  by  recognizing  a 
national  Interest  in  the  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  Individuals  and  families. 

"The  task  for  our  generation  is  a  com- 
prehensive long-range  attack  on  the  poverty 
that  remains.  A  new  federally  led  effort  is 
needed." 

It  is  not  primarily  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem, since  a  majcn'ity  of  the  persons  con- 
sidered to  be  poor  are  not  even  in  the  labor 
market.  They  include  old  folks,  children, 
and  disabled  persons. 

The  war  on  poverty,  however,  grew  out  of 
the  general  racial  disturbance  when  the 
administration  realized  that  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  out  of  work  and  on  relief  are 
Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans,  or  Mexicans. 
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In  years  of  ever-increasing  prosperity,  re- 
lief roUs  bave  gone  up  32  percent  since  1965. 
Nsgroes  and  Puerto  Blcans  bave  crowded  Into 
big  dtles  of  the  North  In  search  of  a  better 
way  of  Ufe.  Many  of  them  arrived  without 
Jobs,  ^llls,  or  housing. 

A  White  House  official  said  offhand  tbat 
"80  percent  or  more  of  the  poor  families  In 
America  are  nonwhlte." 

Tbe  President's  Eoonomlc  Council  eon- 
tends  that  cmsiu  figures  show  cmly  S2  per- 
cent ot  poverty  cases  are  "nonwhlte,** 
although  "almost  half  of  all  nonwhlte 
Americans  are  poor." 

The  eooDomlc  report  said  racial  discrimi- 
nation reduces  their  employment  opportuni- 
ties, while  deAclencles  of  education  and 
health  defwess  tbelr  earnings. 

The  OouncU  adapted  as  an  arbitnry  defi- 
nition €t  poverty  any  family  whose  money 
income  from  all  sources  before  taxes  is  83,000 
a  year  or  less. 

Under  llils  definition,  the  administration 
says  86  mlUion  paeons.,  or  one-fifth  ot  all 
Amerlean  families,  are  living  in  poveity  to- 
day In  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  tfae'warld. 

Dased  on  osnmis  flgnres,  tbe  Oouncil  says 
the  legion  of  tbe  poor  breaks  down  into  these 
eategoriea: 

lUrty-f  our  percent  are  over  66  years  of  age; 
56  percent  bave  no  children  uner  18. 

One-tblrd  are  children:  9  million  under  13 
yean  of  sge  have  mottaeri  who  work  outside 
thebome. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
poor  families  o(»nes  from  Oovemment  pay- 
ments for  welfare,  tmemployment,  workmen's 
compensation,  veterans  benefits,  and  social 
security. 

Fifty-tour  percent  live  in  dtles,  46  percent 
in  raral  areas,  ^arty  percent  oC  aQ  poor 
families  have  some  equity  In  a  bouse. 

On  a  geographical  pattern,  47  percent 
UTS  la  the  South,  35  percent  in  the  north- 
eenWal  zegton,  17  percent  in  ttie  East,  11 
percent  in  tbe  West. 

By  oooupatlon,  74  percent  ot  all  domestic 
servants  are  considered  to  be  poor.  66  percent 
ot  farm  laborers,  46  percent  ot  farm  owners 
or  operators,  23  percent  of  nonfarm  laborers, 
and  23  percent  or  noodomeetlc  service  work- 
ers. 

The  etsitietlcs  require  some  explanation. 
Oovemment  officials  note  theee  exceptions: 


llM  Census  Bureau  says  its  figures  deal 
only  with  oash  iaoome.  Where  farm  families 
do  not  bave  to  pay  rant  or  buy  food,  their 
iTifirme  la  underBtated:  many  sre  living  above 
tbe  poverty  level. 

OLD  roixa 
The  Oouncil  of  Economic  Advisers  reporte 
more  tban  half  oC  all  persons  over  66  bave 
cash  InccHnes  above  88,000  a  year.  Other  old- 
sters bave  adequate  savings  to  support  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.    Many  own  homes. 

TOTTKO  FBOPLS 

In  addition  to  minor  children,  low-income 
families  include  a  lot  of  young  people  who 
are  Just  getting  started  in  life  or  a  business 
career. 

ZNrLATION 

The  Ooimcil  says  that  In  the  general  pros- 
perity since- 1947,  poor  families  luive  declined 
from  33  to  30  percent  of  the  total  population. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  gone  up  40  percent,  while  the  v^ue 
of  tbe  dollar  has  declined  17  cento,  or  SO 
percent. 

Inflation  has  been  particiUarly  Injurious 
to  older  persons  and  others  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  It  Is  a  contrary  Influence  to  the 
Oovwnment  campaign  against  poverty. 

As  wages  and  salaries  bave  risen  since  the 
war,  the  Oovemment  has  collected  more 
taxes  from  higher  incomes.  The  graduated 
income  tax  oollecte  revenue  on  fixed  dollar 
levels,  witboQt  regard  to  <HTwi«»«ti<wg  value 
of  what  tbe  dollar  will  buy. 


The  Council  said  "poverty  would  be  more 
prevalent  and  more  serious"  if  many  fam- 
ilies were  not  already  getting  some  kind  ot 
benefit  payments  from  tbe  Government. 

Approodmat^  46  million  Americans  get 
beneflte  under  four  major  Oovemment  pro- 
grams costing  830  billion  a  year  including: 

Hlnetcen  million  persons  ooUeeting  816 
bUUon  a  year  firom  Federal  old  age.  swvlvors, 
or  disability  Insurance. 

Four  million,  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  veterans  received  pensions  or 
compextfeatlon  amounting  to  83.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1963;  total  benefito  for  the  vet- 
erans population  of  23  million  run  around 
87  bUlitm. 

Bight  million  persons  on  relief  costing 
nearly  85  billion  annually. 

Six  mlUton  and  two  hundred  thousand  who 
received  approximately  83  billion  In  imem- 
ployment  benefits  during  1863. 

The  Federal-State  jihemployment  in- 
surance system  oovers  77  percent  of  all 
workers  in  paid  employment  today  while  90 
percent  of  aU  wags  earners  are  under  social 
seeurl^.  Average  beneflte  in  1963  amounted 
to  8034  a  year  for  a  retired  worker,  c»-  81.566 
a  year  for  a  retired  couple. 


Welfare  rolls  are  the  hard  core  of  the 
poverty  problem  today.  Persons  on  relief  in 
the  United  States  would  fill  a  city  the  size 
of  New  Tork.  lliey  number  three  times  the 
total  population  of  the  Stote  of  Connecticut. 

The  Economic  Council  said:  "Escape  from 
poverty  Is  not  easy  for  American  children 
raised  in  families  accxistomed  'to  living  on 
relief.  A  reoent  study  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  reclplenta  found  that  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  parenta  themsslves  were  raised 
in  homes  where  puUic  assistance  had  been 
received." 

More  than  4  million  persons  receive  aid  to 
dependent  children  today,  3Vi  million  are  on 
old-age  assistance,  775,000  get  general  as- 
sistance. The  average  payment  per  family 
on  ADC  is  8129-a-montb.  with  some  Stotes 
ranging  up  to  8197  monthly.  The  national 
average  for  aid  to  the  aged  Is  862  a  month. 
It  runs  up  to  898  In  some  Stotes. 


I  Shodd  Pat  My  Wife  oa  the  Payroll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Jtie 
Record,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Herb  Pike  in  the  Suc- 
cessful Fanning  magag^n^i  of  recent 
date,  entitled  "I  Should  Put  My  Wife 
on  the  PayrolL" 

Having  known  Herb  and  his  good  wife 
for  many  years,  and  having  spoken  at  a 
coffee  in  my  honor  at  the  Pike  farm 
h(xne  where  neighbors  gathered  to  meet 
me.  and  after  hearing  Herb  sing  his 
wife's  praises,  I  agree  completely  with 
him  that  he  should  put  his  wife  on  the 
payroll,  and  I  am  sure  every  reader  of 
this  article  will  agree.  So  Herb,  now 
jrou  are  stuck  with  your  own  proposition. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Should  |Put  Mr  Wirs  on  the  Patsou. 
(By  Herbert  Pike.  Iowa  farmer) 

I  married  an  executive.  6be  had  done 
time  as  an  Xni^lab  teacher,  tten  worked  on 


a  city  newspmpv.  If  I  dant  put  her  on  the 
farm  payroll,  itoa  might  start  looking  for  an 
outside  Job  to  absorb  bsr  talent  and  energy. 

If  ever  tb—'s  •  natural  man-wife  part- 
nerablp  it  Is  in  fMiatng.  And  lucky  is  the 
farmer  who  pteta  a  good  partner.  My  wife 
sometimes  asks^  "How  did  you  know,  when 
you  took  me  away  from  my  city  Job,  that  I'd 
make  sucb  a  food  workhorse?" 

Every  man  sxpsote  bis  wife  to  be  house- 
keepCT,  interior  deeorator.  oAcial  hostess,  so- 
cial secretary,  dlpkimat.  foreman  <a  tbe  Jun- 
lOT  crew,  taxi  driver,  tutor,  and  nursemaid. 

But  a  farmer  expeete  and  usually  gete 
much  more,  ms  wtte  must  also  be  recep- 
tionist, "dlreetkialst,'*  stenographer,  book- 
k«eper,  market  r^mrter.  wsatbsr  forecaster, 
researcher,  extra  man,  borne  cannery  man- 
ager, locker  plant  ehlef.  poultry  expert,  and 
mobile  lunch  canteen  operator. 

Mind  power  Is  fsat  replacing  muscle  power 
in  farming.  TlaM  wsa  wboi  a  poor  manager 
was  able  to  eoapsaaets  lor  this  ■iisliiies  by 
*»*'*  work,  by  pvtttag  te  Icigw  bo«as.  Mow. 
machines  bave  laplaoed  so  much  manpower 
that  msnegenlMil  ot  capital  Is  more  impor- 
tant tban  bard,  ptayirieal  work. 

Credit,  too.  Is  extended  on  tbe  tMsls  of  the 
farmer's  managerial  ability,  as  weU  as  his  col- 
lateral. A^icnltoral  propbete  see  no  re- 
versal in  tbs  (Brsetlon  farm  unite  arc  taking 
toward  greater  alae  and  complexity.  It's  ttie 
intangibles  of  *«r*»n«g  which  will  separate 
the  men  from  tbe  boys  in  operating  tbe  farms 
of  the  future. 

Taxwlse,  credltwlse.  and  effldencywise,  the 
modem  farmer  Is  going  to  have  to  keep  better 
records  and  be  more  buslnessUke  in  his 
methods.  This  Is  a  real  opportunity  for  divi- 
sion of  labor  betwesn  man  and  wife.  Farm- 
ers need  be^  wltb  record  ke^>lng.  analysis 
of  their  bwrtness.  and  someone  to  pre-read 
reams  of  agricuOtuial  Information  and  sift  it 
down  to  their  evra 


Who  Is  better  qualified  to  fill  this  impor- 
tant steff  position  tban  tbe  farmer^  wife? 
Most  women  are  better  fltted  for  oOoe  work 
than  men — ^they  are  neater  and  have  more 
patience.  A  good  man;  farm  women  have 
had  commercial  tialnlng  and  business  expe- 
rience. Many  bave  bad  more  edticatlcm  tti^w 
their  husbands.  Managing  tbe  farm  oOce 
combines  with  heosdtold  tasks  and  care  of 
children  much  better  tban  an  off -farm  Job 
or  outside  farm  eborss.  such  as  raising  chick- 
ens. A  wife  who  baa  real  "■T^onslMlttles  in 
the  farm  bustoess  can  go  ahead  on  her  own, 
instead  of  Just  being  on  eall. 

A  knowledgeable  wife  is  valuable  as  a  con- 
sultant, a  sounding  board;  someone  with 
whom  to  talk  things  out  and  brainstorm 
new  Ideas.  She  ceases  to  be  a  competitor 
in  spending  Ilmtted  resouroes  for  unneces- 
sary consuaser  items.  This  Is  a  problem  with 
many  young  couples  wbo  are  trying  to  ac- 
cumulate initial  cH^ltal  so  necessary  in  farm- 
ing today. 

Middle  age  and  the  orbttuary  notices  of 
some  of  my  contemporaries  make  us  realize 
that  my  wife  may  be  a  widow  some  day  and 
need  to  know  aoore  about  running  a'  farm. 
It  is  a  fact  thaa  women  may  be  expected  to 
outlive  their  husbands  from  4  to  8  ysars. 
Why?  Because  women  not  only  have  a  longer 
life  expectancy  but  are  usually  younger  than 
their  husbands. 

Too.  there  are  several  legal  advantages  in 
having  the  wife  a  full-fledged  operating  part- 
nee  in  the  faun  business. 


If  tbe  farm  were  Incorporated,  both  hus- 
band and  wife  could  be  put  on  tbe  payroU. 
build  tq>  pension  rl^ts.  and  be  enttUed  to 
sickness  and  accident  beneflte  the  same  as 
any  other  unployee  of  the  business.  Partner- 
ship insurance  oeuld  be  carried  on  the  key 
m«nbers  ct  tbe  firm.  These  coste  are  de- 
ductible by  tbe  oorporatton.  yet  the  beneflte 
are  not  taxable  to  tbe  employee.  Proflte  can 
be  diqieraed  as  satery  bmiuses  or  left  in  the 
firm. 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  C9  BBPBBSKHTATIVES 

Jfofiday,  M  vch  16. 1964 

Mr.  MICHOi.  li  r.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Rales  Coininit«e  hu  an  ineec^- 
alde  duty  to  Inyetlgate  whether  two 
ai  Its  eouiloyees.  o  le  <tf  whom  had  oc- 


staff  poeltioD  In  the 


cupied  the  highest 

Senate,  were  faitkfnl  to  their  trust. 
President  Johnson  is  deeply  involved 
In  this  Inquiry  as  nalrfU'  was  his  chief 
assistant  Hovevei ,  it  did  not  seem  to 
natter  to  the  ma;  orlty  that  Sherman 
Adams  was  Presldfnt  Bsenhower's  as- 
sistant. 

Ttaere  is  a  serloui  possibility  that  this 
investication  maj  o  ane  to  an  innocuous 
end  or  it  wiUbeskekraaked.  However, 
vigorans  tntlstwncr  hf  the  pobUe  and 
an  aetlvBprea  wfl  kasp  tba  Investiga- 
tion open.    I  was  i  leased  to  see  in  the 


March  12. 1964,  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  an  edlt(»1al  exposing  the  attempts 
of  the  committee  chairman  to  sweep  the 
matter  under  the  rug. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  point: 

WmtCWASH 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  Identify 
that  lUkpleasant  odor  floating  around  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Oapltol  need  go  no  fur- 
ther.   It's  whitewash. 

There  is  every  indlcaUon  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Oommittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Josdan  of  North  Carolina,  Is  pre- 
paring to  give  up  the  ghost  in  ita  "investi- 
gation" of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal.  Ap- 
parently the  committee,  or  the  oontroUing 
membera  of  the  oommittee,  have  had  enough. 
They  dont  want  to  develop  the  whole  truth 
for  the  ediflcatlon  of  the  public. 

The  exctise  offered  Is  that  there  are  no 
other  useful  wltnes^  who  might  be  called. 
This  is  nonsense. 

What  about  Senators?  What  about  party 
girls?  What  about  unexplored  statements 
regarding  campaign  funds?  Wh«t  about  Jay 
IScDonneU,  who  was  fired  aa  assistant  to 
Bobby  Baker,  beoauae  he  didnt  agree  with 
all  aspects  ot  the  Baker  method  of  operatl<Mi? 
What  about  a  lobbyist  named  I.  Irrlng  Da- 
vidson, who  might  have  some  Important  tes- 
tlmoay  to  give? 

ICoet  Important  of  all.  what  about  Walter 
Jenkins,  longtime  aid  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson? 
Senator  WnxiAica,  Republican,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  Just  given*  the  oommittee  an  affi- 
davit from  Doa  R.  Reynolds,  Silver  Spring 
insurance  man,  which  ralaea  grave  questions 
respecting  Mr.  Jenkins.  Shouldn't  these  be 
explored — at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
pin  down  the  truth? 

And  what  about  the  deal  in  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  he  bought  $1,380  worth  of  use- 
less advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  tele- 
vision station  In  Texaa  after  he  had  sold  a 
$100,000  life  insurance  policy  to  Mr.  Johnson? 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  teatifled  under  oath  that  he 
discussed  this  advertising  projeot  with  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  never  been  called 
to  testify.  But  he  haa  denied  in  a  sworn 
statement  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
arrangements  between  Mr.  Reynolds  and  the 
statton. 

Is  this  not  important?  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a 
Senate  employee  at  the  time.  Why  liaa  he 
not  at  least  been  called  as  a  witness  and 
.cross-examined  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  this 
apparent  discrepancy?  Mr.  Reynolds  un- 
doubtedly paid  for  the  time.  Somebody 
made  the  arrangements.  Why  ts  the  com- 
mittee so  afraid  to  esplore  the  matter? 

Whltowaah  la  a  useful  commodity  for 
sprucing  up  fences  and  outbulldlnga.  But 
it  serves  only  one  purpose  in  this  instance — 
to  leave  in  the  public  mind  a  deep  and  fxilly 
jxistlfled  sueptcioa  that  the  Senate  Rules 
Oommittee  Is  trying  to  cover  up  a  major 
scandal  with  far-reaching  ramlflcations. 


SoTiets  Shot  Dowa  Bakery  for  Mstzoth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  Maw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  ^tr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago  the  Soviet  authorities  an- 
nounced that  they  would  permit  the 
opening  of  a  mataoth  bakery  in  Moscow 
to  serve  the  Jewish  community. 

Now  we  leam  that  this  small  service 


has  been  discontinued.  Only  2  days  fol- 
lowing its  opening,  the  bakery  was  closed 
last  Friday  for  alleged  "sanitary  rea- 
sons." The  fire  department  ordered  the 
establishment  closed  for  business  after 
the  bakery  had  produced  not  nearly 
enough  of  the  matzoth  to  meet  the  needs 
of  devout  Jews  during  Passover. 

This  incident  is  yet  one  more  indica- 
tion of  the  regime's  continuing  discrim- 
ination against  the  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  traditions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
insert  Mr.  Henry  Tanner's  account,  ap- 
pearing this  morning  In  the  New  York 
Times,  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord.  The 
article  follows  herewith: 
Soviets  Shut  Doww  Baxbit  fob  Matzoth 
(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Moscow,  March  16. — Mbscow's  on^y  mat- 
zoth bakery  has  been  cloaed  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities after  only  a  days  ot  operattcm. 

Chief  RabM  Yehuda  Lev  Levin,  aald  today 
that  the  bakery,  which  had  been  aet  up  in  a 
rented  dwelling,  had  been  doeed  temporarily 
and  for  sanitary  reasons.  He  appeared  to 
hope  that  he  might  get  permission  to  reopen 
It  latM-  this  week. 

The  bakery  was  c^>ened  laat  Wedneeday  to 
produce  the  unleavened  bread  for  Passover, 
which  begins  March  28.  According  to  un- 
official Jewish  sources,  it  produced  only  aao 
pounds  of  mataoth  on  the  first  day  and  a 
similar  amount  on  Thursday. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  congregation  said 
the  closing  on  Friday  was  at  the  requast  of 
the  fire  department.  The  action  came  at  a 
time  when  it  had  become  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  nearly  enough  »w.tft>>  to  satis- 
fy the  need  of  devout  Jews  during  Paasover. 

There  were  angry  acenea  at  the  Central 
Synagogue  thU  momtxig  as  elderly  Jewish 
men  and  women,  who  had  come  to  collect 
their  share  of  mataoth,  had  to  be  turned 
away  emptyhanded. 

Many  of  these  persons  said  they  had  turned 
In  the  flour  for  their  m»tai«»»  at  the  ayna- 
gogue  -tuid  had  been  promised  an  equivalent 
amount  of  unleavened  bread. 

Now  they  have  neither  flour  nor  mataoh, 
they  said.  Flour  la  fairly  difllcult  to  get  in 
Moscow  these  days  and  buyers  often  have  to 
queue  for  limited  quantltlea. 

Matzoth  supplies  are  also  repeated  to  be 
Insufficient  in  Leningrad  and  Kiev,  two  other 
Soviet  cities  with  large  Jewlah  populations. 
In  Leningrad  the  Central  Synagogue  hift  not 
been  able  to  make  mataoth  even  though  It 
has  Its  own  baking  facilities,  acceding  to  un- 
offlclal  reports. 

Georgia  is  the  only  part  of  the  country 
where  matzoh  haa  been  baked  in  approxi- 
mately sufficient  quantities  in  past  weeks, 
private  reports  said. 

The  Central  Synagogue  In  Mocow  was  per- 
mitted to  Improvise  a  bakery  to  alleviate  the 
plight  ot  devout  Jews  since  state-nm  bak- 
eries were  ordered  to  stop  baking  matzoth  2 
years  ago. 

There  has  been  no  ban  on  the  baking  of 
matzoth  by  Individual  families.  If  a  person 
bakes  more  than  Is  required  for  his  own 
needs  and  sells  the  suririvis,  however,  he  Is 
breaking  Soviet  laws  against  private  com- 
merce. 

Last  year  three  persons  were  given  Jail 
sentences  for  the  Illegal  sale  of  mataoh. 

SUFPLIIS    ntOlC  ASaOAD 

Earlier  this  month  Oeorgl  Lieb,  president 
of  the  congregation  of  Moacow's  second  syna- 
gogue, said  he  expected  shipments  of  mataoth 
from  abroad  to  allevlato  the  shcxtage. 

He  said  that  about  10,000  pounds  of  mat- 
zoth would  be  sent  from  Denmark  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Levin  of  New  Tork.  president  of  the 
American  section  of  Agndna  Israel,  and  that 
1.500  pounds  would  be  aent  by  Britain's  chief 
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rabbi.  Dr.  Israel  Brodie.    There  are  also  re 
^'^V^  *1  °;«"  '«»i  Belgium  and  Israel 
aii«-?r.?^  authorltiee  are  reported  to  be 
allowing  private  shipments  fromWoad. 
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•Tke  CkaOeaf  e  of  GliieB$ldp'»--A  Speedi 
by  Dauel  J.  Uieaef  f er,  af  RvfiagtM, 
Iowa,  Ike  Whmbf  CoalsstaM  Froa 
Iowa  u  the  Aanal  '*Voice  of  Dcmoc- 
ney**  Cootest  Coaducted  by  the  Veter- 
craas  of  Foreifa  Wan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWKNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  tHe 
winner  from  Iowa  in  the  VPW's  "Voice  of 
Democracy-  contest  this  year  Is  SStel 

B^ir^St^^T-  2°"  Sunnyslde  Avenue. 
Burltagton,  lowa.  His  speech.  "The 
CJiallengre  of  aUzenshlp.-^SSnds  idl 
^  how  Uie  "lltUe  things"  which  many 
people  tend  to  take  for  granted  or  iS^ 
altogether,  are  the  very  essence  of  great- 
ness out  of  which  this  count^has  dSel- 
oped  and  grown  strong. 

n*^  f?f^^  ^  *^  admonition  to  heed  the 
mue  tWngs  and  to  make  the  m^  o? 
^^  }  ****  pleasure  in  calling  this 

TH«    CRALUDfOI   or   CrriZXNBHtP 

(By  Dan  Lutenegger) 

hJii'^m.^^-  ?*°"»an<»«  ot  little  things 
l^t  ^  '^!!?'*  '"**  "^«  •^"'e  worm 
titl^nLT*°^^  Through  the  years  it 
has  been  the  average  person  strengthened  bv 
an  inner  fortitude  and  determinitlo^  whJ 
bas  laid  the  foundation  for  events  which 
have  shaped  the  world.    Take,  for  Mamou 

a  dike  in  Holland  and  savMl  his  town  from 
being  flooded:  the  scientist,  who^op^ 
^e'SSf  "^  <li-covered  the  laws  ot  ^SJ^ 
toe  little  man  who  flew  a  kite  and  stated 
S,oh  ^?*°"''***  elements  of  electrlcl^ 
S!„t  ff^  «ad  mature  until  finally  they 

i£?^>r^  beginnings  have  brought  us- 
IS  io  ol    '  °'"**™  appliances,  sp^  travel. 

♦ni^'^'  "  ^  "*"■«  ""'«  things  that  form 
^SS?TS.*'i!!r'^^P-  Tofoftenwhen 
r  m«r^v  T*^*  *°°**  *'^"«»°-  ^  think  of 
•  man  "ke  John  Flt«gerald  Kennedy.  w£ 
•««med  to  give  everything,  even  his  l&e  for 
Ws  country.  Indeed,  the  history  boota  SS 
nui  of  men  such  as  this.     They  dl^  kt 

l^T^  .^  ^^  ^*<='»<=-  on  the  shares  of 

"Ke  these,  whose  names  will  live  forev^ 
produced   our   image   of   the   go5   cTuan' 

S^t  *^^;P^''y'"8  °^'»»^^.  "veryS; 
Sr^u^i  Ty  ^"'^^^  "^^o"*-  To  remem- 
2  SSifl!^V"'P!?*y  "'«•  wl^erever  I  might 

c*Sn  'Challenge  of  every  AmerlcSi 

But  how  about  today?     First  of  all    the 

w^  tSf".^*  "iS*°'  **  ^  interest  ik  ml 

«f?J^^.'*"^*y  ^  essentially  an  awareness 

S  i^^  P    P°  ^*  ""^y  trafflc  signal!? 
Do  we  do  our  share  of  work  at  home?    Do 


rhei?^-to"Sjrirc:;m^  -TngF 

l^^J^^     ^^  ^^^^  Pro'M   this. 

It  reflects  what  we  have  done  as  a  team^ 

.     a  group,  .not  aa  individuals  "  i^am,  as 

K^liI^Tuld"^^-ssSl?r££ 

toe  entire  Nation  would  be  l^bSnSSf-' 
mocracy  is  no  longer  a  cause  InAmerU^  tSt 
^„S  T^.  '^th  guns  and  heroes:Tis^ 
e«ample  that  must  be  lived  by  everv  hard 
working  and  responsible  citizen         ^ 

Furtoermore,  on  toe  more  oosltiv.  .ih. 
e'vf-S^  •^'^  Of  us  spent  a^tuTmorS  S^ 
^^^L^  "***^  "»•  "**»  and  keepSJ 

Sl^n^r^'^^^^-  ^eresulHSSd 
be  a  new  America,  vigilant  and  strone  but 
ever  humWe.  This  U  still  aSStJe^^y  S 
S^^xi^f**^^  «*n  be  a  worklng^^bJ; 
of  our  Republic.  Instead  of  Justt^^  to 
"^y  •flj*t"  I  can  strive  for  JoSs  to^aJS 

t^\?Jh  ""i  «2n™*^ty,  and  natloZonl? 
through  such  efforts  and  accepting  th^  dhsjl 

daTn^t'^tSr^^^  «"  i£nSfc^<?^- 

Th^ liJ^    If"?*^*  °^  ''orld  chaUenge. 
tin?^'  ^  ChaUenge  of  rttlaenshlpuTnut- 
ii^?^^  out  Ju«t  a  UtUe  bit  at  h<Si?  at 

?^w'°^.°''"'"J°''-    It  means  doC??ir?! 
thing  weU  and  not  being  Influenced  bJ^ 

^through  toelr  evU  influe^    iSUr^w^ 

^^trjt^JSL^'bJt  ssr^.^^* 

great   fortitude  *t^"  SSq^^^^S^^/he 

lit?  "¥Lf roi*^*  iff"  ^  toSTJSSda^ 
KecSSeSU^SSSSflp^"^^'^^^     ^^ 
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if  toe  tables  were  turned?  Rather  easv  t« 
figure  it  out^tan^  It?    H  toe%SSd^it2 

ar^dthe  American  people  were  short^  whS? 
!5^?'  "McWnery.  .hort  of  pSS^lT 
everything  ui.t  meant  better  SvSg  S 
"•  '  •  •  and  the  Soviet  Dhion  and  tol 
Buartan  people  had  an  abuniSS,  iTwhS? 

tbe  U.S.  GovSSnSTt  ^STSf  fSS^'  S 
M^d  the  otoer  things,  what  would  toesS52 

WeU.   hardly.    More   likely  we   would    »- 

Merely    to    state    thi    Ukellhood    elvM    - 

Jand-o«r  ch.SJr*of'S«iS^'^S«?*tS 

^^^^  Oovemment  Just  can't  SwoS 
to  show  our  opponenU  how  rt-^i^^^iT^^ 
are— wanting  nothln.  in  ^^^^»^**  ^' 


HJt  10412 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  lEOGH 


Wheat  Sales  to  tke  Soviet  Uaioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON  . 

or  CAuroairtA 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 
Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker 
S*S^«**'  ^  ^^e  pointed  to  the  d^Tei 
™-®»;?;?^*^  sales  to  the  Soviet  SSJS? 
f!I^^A^L'l"'  Government  has  pro- 
tested Allied  trade  with  the  CommiSSt 

But  what  would  happen  If  the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot?  Ray  HeiSe  ^ 
tor  in  chief  of  Three  8ta?££?^:r^ 
rUghtly  over  NBC  Radio  Network  ISsS 
that  provocative  question  on  Ss 'JSJS- 
cast  of  March  6. 1964 

What  if  the  United  States  wanted 
wheat  and  sent  out  feelers  S  toe  S?S^ 
we'^^t^'thr^  PurchasS?  ^5SS^ 
"w^KSllSSJt.t'"^^^^"^"^ 

I  should  like  to  call  my  coUeagues- at 
^^  ^.Jf-A^Henle-sTftSS^g  S,'." 

THMa-STAR  Eri^  BaoAocAsr:  Mauch  6.  1964 
(By  Ray  HerUe) 

be^"^tJ!''ti'^°f  ''*'**  *^«  situation  would 
be,  wlto  respect  to  trade  wlto  toe  Soviets. 


or  WKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 
Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker   our  eol 
10412)  I  Introduced  to  amend  the  In- 

o^btSSs^'  ^^^^^^r^t 

f«7^  objecUve  of  my  bill  Is  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  very  clear  case  Of  abuse  In  using  teS 
f^^^l  industrial  development^eSe 
bonds  for  financing  industrial  plantsluid 

refer  to  the  arrangements  between  a  cor- 
poration  and  a  municipaUty  under  which 

f ?nnf°iS°'"*"°''  ^^''^  ^«"«  the  facm^ 
from  the  municipality  itself  buys  the 
tax-exempt  bonds  issued  in  the  name  of 

t?on  °'Ti^.!^^*L>^  ^^*°*««  the  a^?- 
tion  of  the  industrial  plant.  Such  a 
corporation  is  obviously  able  to  do  its 
own  finajQcing  without  governmental  aid 
It  uses  the  municipality  as  a  go-between 
to  gain  access  to  tax-exempt  financing. 
•nus  devious  route  enables  it  to  enj?y 
both  a  rental  reduction  reflecUng  the 
Interest  savings  dertved  from  the  tM 

infI!!^T  °'  "^*  ^'''^  '^^  tax-exemS 
interest  Income,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
nvestment  In  the  bonds  is  subject  only 
to  the  risk  inherent  in  Its  own  business 

nf^y^fT^"^^^^  reoommendaUon 
of  the  Advisory  Commlaslon  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  created  by  the 
Congress  In  1959.  on  which  the  gentle- 
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nancing  wittiin 
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that  the 


le  eonpoeed 
both 


cxeeottve  and  k  gMattre  bmwhes  of  all 
levde  of  Oorcra  nent  In  our  Federal  83r>- 
tem  whieh  ■!««  i  its  recommendations  a 
balanced  qnallt] 

Adrleorj  OnmmlMton  on  Inter- 
fovemmental  FJalattane,  In  It*  r^Dort  on 
jpment  ftond  Financing, 
haa  identified  a|  vailetj  of  abuses  ulilch 
require  urgent  attention  and  has  out- 
lined XOT  the  Bittes  some  guidelines  for 


keeping  indnstr  al  derdopment  bond  fi- 


tolerable  limits.  Hope- 
win  act,  ixomptly.  I 
1nTtw*»1  offlcials  of  a 
number  of  Stat^*  ««  aettrely  at  work  on 
this  problem  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  oomptaroQer  rf  the  State  of  New  York, 
Arthur  Leritt  Howerer.  when  the  leas- 
ing oorpocatloiL  itself  buys  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  t  le  misuse  of  the  munici- 
pal tax  esenmU  m  pririlege  is  so  brazen, 
that  the  remed  *  cannot  wait  for  action 
by  numeroue  St  te  legislatures.  It  Is  for 
ttiis  reason  ttia ;  the  Advisory  Oommls- 
sion  urged  the  (  ongress  to  act  at  once  in 
this  limited  are  t.  TUB  explicitly  Is  the 
purpoae  of  my  1  ill. 

Ttm  ataam  of  the  tax  exemption  i^vl- 
lege  of  munldial  btmds  has  ooncemed 
many  *^— 'fc^^*  of  this  House  for  sevotd 
years,  and  inert  astna^  so.  The  financ- 
ing technique,  mrented  Just  a  quarter 
eentury  ago  by  i  Beutbem  State  for  the 
of  attn  icting  Industry,  has  now 
to  nearl  r  half  of  the  States  and 
la  under  eonddi  ration  in  several  others. 
If  oonpetttkm  1  nr  Industry  subsidiaed  by 
the  Federal  ino  me  tax  exemption  is  al- 
kywed  to  spreaq  unrestrained,  State  and 
wm  neotralixe  one 
and  the  pobUe  invest- 
tbe  substantial  loss  of 
revenue,  win  have 
m  ttoofi,  the  en- 
is    potentially    self- 


wlthin  Its 

and  iMip 


tire 
defeating. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  radically 
new  or  revoluti  mary  In  a  community's 
efforts  to  attraft  businees  and  industry 
to  provide  employ- 
Ito  support  local  govern- 
Whan,  bifwever,  it  se^a  to  achieve 
fbeae  ends  at  tl  e  expense  of  other  com- 
munities, and  t  M  UJ3.  Treasury,  to  the 
of  Iti  own  fiscal  stability,  the 
praetlee  eannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
unregutoted.  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  despite  Ntr  crowded  calendar  my 
MH  win  receive  eariy  attention. 


kSleel 


EXTENSIpN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAlffiS  D.  WEAVER 


m  THE  HOUSI   or  BaPBBSKNTATIVES 

Mofida  r,  March  li.  1964 

'  Mr.  WEAVEI ;.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  an  edi- 
torial appearfni :  in  the  March  6.  1964, 
edition  of  the   ntusvllle  Herald.  Titus- 


vllle.  Pa.,  points  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  "dumping"  and  the  need 
fw  remedial  action. 
The  edltcrlal  Is  as  follows: 
CoMPBimnr  nr 


Competttton  from  ovenei  continues  to 
plague  tlM  VB.  gtatl  producer.  Importa  of 
certain  klnda  of  stetfa  have  tnereaaed  In  re- 
cent yearB  to  the  point  where  Mine  domastlo 
fabrications  have  been  completely  excluded, 
according  to  steel  men.  from  their  own  local 
markets. 

Mills  here  have  tried  to  counter  this  influx 
in  appeals  to  the  UB.  Tarilf  Commlaslon. 
Under  the  law  the  Commission  can  raise 
duties  if  the  offended  industry  can  prove 
"dumping."  This  term  Is  i^iplied  to  any 
foreign 'producer  who  sells  to  U.S.  customers 
at  lower  prices  than  h^  charges  at  home. 

Now  a  new  urgency  has  arisen.  The  Cktm- 
mon  Market  has  raised  its  duties  on  imported 
steels  by  60  percent.  The  nutcracker  is  in 
operation  at  both  ends.  It  will  become 
harder  to  export  into  Burope,  while  mills 
there  go  on  beating  competition  in  this 
country  by  dumping  low-coet  steels. 

Something,  obviously,  will  have  to  give. 
UJS.  steel  producers  carry  an  enormously 
heavy  wage  cost  load.  The  industry  can  do 
so  only  if  its  products  are  marketed  in  crisp 
fashion.  Any  serious  slowdown  could  force 
retrenchment. 

Though  raising  tariff  bturiers  has  been 
the  traditional  rcqx>nse  to  condlttoos  like 
these,  mankind  has  come  to  recognize  this 
as  the  lamest  response.  Possibly  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations  will  help 
solve  the  dilemma. 


Eat  "Top-of-lowa'*  Beefsteak 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  (Ad  axiom  "It  Pays 
To  Advertise." 

Even  the  "better  mousetrap"  theory 
of  the  beaten  path  would  not  work  unless 
somebody  tells  the  prospective  consumer. 

Thus.  I  am  delighted  to  reveal  today 
through  the  pages  of  the  Cohgrxsszohal 
RxcosD  the  action  of  the  Iowa  Senate 
last  week  in  passing  a  bipartisan  concur- 
rent resolution  dealing  with  one  of  Iowa's 
greatest  products,  sirlc^  steak. 

At  one  time  or  anotho'  each  of  you 
have  eaten  ddldous  tender  Iowa  beef- 
steak, whether  or  not  you  realized  it  at 
the  time.  Now,  Iowa  beef  producers  will 
alert  you  to  your  oiq^ortunlty  to  do  so 
with  knowledge. 

Iowa  com  contains  the  richest  nutri- 
ents, and  when  it  is  fed  to  cattle,  the 
meat  produced  therefnxn  Is  the  most 
tender,  the  most  succulent,  you  can  hope 
to  find  in  any  market  or  restaurant  on 
earth. 

So,  treat  yourselves,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Insist  on  "top-of-Iowa"  sirloin 
next  time  you  desire  a  tasty  steak.  If 
your  store  or  restaiu'ant  does  not  have 
it  by  that  designation  yet.  you  may  still 
be  buying  Iowa-fed  meat,  only  tell  your 
supplier  you  would  like  to  have  the  certi- 
fied article  next  time  around. 

The  test  of  the  Iowa  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  toUowa: 


Sen  ATS  OoNcxntaxNT  RxsoLxmoN  6 

(By  Hansen,  Klljah,  Lucken,  and  OrUBn) 

Whereas  the  prloe  of  beef  is  of  concern 
tmth  nationally  and  locally  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  goals  of  lawmakers, 
economists,  and  beef  producers  is  to  locate 
new  markets  for  the  sale  of  beef;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  pro- 
moted the  sale  of  Wisconsin  cheese  and  the 
State  at  Idaho  has  promoted  the  sale  of 
Idaho  potatoes;  and 

Whereas,  such  cuts  of  meat  as  New  York 
cut.  New  York  strip,  and  Ksnsas  City  steaks 
are  known  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Associa- 
tion originated  the  idea  of  naming  a  new 
steak  to  prcnnote  Iowa,  its  great  beef  indus- 
try, and  the  sale  of  beef;  and 

Whereas  a  Des  Moines  restaiirant  oeprator. 
Lyle  McNabb,  originated  the  idea  for  a  steak 
cut  from  the  top  of  the  sirloin;  and 

Whereas  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation conducted  a  contest  in  1963  to  name 
and  promote  the  sale  of  the  sirloin  cut;  and 

Whereas  Iowa's  newly  designed  steak  was 
presented  to  the  public  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association 
on  April  18,  1963;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Richard  Bogner,  Fairfield. 
Iowa,  was  awarded  the  prlae  for  naming  the 
steak  "Top  of  Iowa"  and  received  60  pounds 
of  "Top  of  Iowa"  steak  for  submitting  the 
name;  and 

Whereas  Iowa  has  been  slow  in  compar- 
ison to  other  States  in  promoting  intxlucts 
for  which  the  State  is  known  throughout 
the  world :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  con- 
curring ) .  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  recognise  the  Iowa  Beef  Pro- 
ducers' Association  for  its  effort  in  promoting 
the  "Top  of  Iowa"  sirloin  and  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  general  aaeemUy  encourage  and 
give  unlimited  support  to  all  efforts  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  the  "Top  of  Iowa"  sirloin 
so  that  "Top  of  Iowa"  will  become  known 
throughout  Vtx9  world  as  one  of  the  choice 
prime  beef  cuts  and  the  State  of  Iowa  will 
be  known  as  the  producer  of  "Top  of  Iowa." 


Wyiewask 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RSPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C..  in 
their  edition  of  March  12. 1964 : 
Whitewash 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  identify 
that  unpleasant  odor  floating  around  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  need  go  no  fur- 
ther.    It's  whitewash. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Joidan  of  North  Carolina,  1b  pre- 
paring to  give  up  the  ghost  in  Its  "investiga- 
tion" of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal.  Appar- 
ently the  committee,  or  the  controlling  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  had  enough. 
They  don't  want  to  develop  the  whole  truth 
for  the  edlflcation  of  the  public. 

The  excuse  offered  is  that  there  are  no 
other  xiseful  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 
This  is  nonsense. 

What  about  Senators?  What  about  party 
girls?  What  alMJUt  unexplored  statements 
regarding  campaign  funds?  What  about  Jay 
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McDonnell,  who  was  fired  as  assistant  to 
Bobby  Baker  because  he  didn't  agree  with 
all  aspects  of  the  Baker  method  oH  opera- 
tion? What  about  a  lobbyist  named  I.  Irving 
Davidson,  who  might  have  some  important 
testimony  to  give? 

Most  Important  of  all,  what  about  Walter 
Jenkins,  long-time  aid  to  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son? 

Senator  Wn.LiAMs,  Republican,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  j\ist  given  the  committee  an  alB- 
davit  from  Don  R.  Reynolds,  Silver  Spring 
insurance  man,  which  raises  grave  questions 
respecting  Mr.  Jenkins.  Shouldn't  these  be 
explored — at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
pin  down  the  truth? 

And  what  about  the  deal  in  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  he  bought  $1,380  worth  of  use- 
less advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  tele- 
vision station  in  Texas  after  he  had  sold  a 
$100,000  Ufe  insurance  policy  to  Mr.  Johnson? 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  testified  under  oath  that 
he  discussed  this  advertising  project  with 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  never  been 
called  to  testify.  But  he  has  denied  in  a 
sworn  statement  that  he  had  "any  knowl- 
edge" of  the  arrangements  between  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  the  station. 

Is  this  not  important?  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
a  Senate  employee  at  the  time.  Why  has  he 
not  at  least  been  called  as  a.  witness  and 
cross-examined  In  an  effort  to  clear  up  this 
i4>parsnt  discrepancy?  Mr.  Reynolds  un- 
doubtedly paid  for  the  time.  Somebody 
made  the  arrangements.  Why  is  the  com- 
mittee so  aftaid  to  explore  the  matter? 

Whitewash  is  a  useful  commodity  toe 
sprxidng  up  fences  and  outbuildings.  But 
It  serves  only  one  purpose  in  this  instance — 
to  leave  in  the  public  mind  a  deep  aod  fully 
Justified  suspicion  that  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  is  trying  to  cover  up  a  major 
scandal  with  far-reaching  ramifications. 


DeMeUj  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASXANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speak^,  since 
the  Order  of  DeMolay  was  founded  on 
March  18,  1919,  more  than  2.400  active 
chapters  serving  nearly  3  million  yaaag 
boys  have  been  established  throughout 
the  wcn-ld  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
•    building  better  citizens  of  teenage  youth. 

The  organization,  named  in  honor  of 
Jacques  DeMolay,  the  last  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  Templers,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1314  as  a  martyr 
to  loyalty  and  tolerance,  is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  governed  by  an  international 
suimeme  council  composed  of  over  200 
outstanding  Masons  located  around  the 
world,  DeMolay  membership  is  open  to 
any  boy  of  good  character,  who  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  21.  Although 
DeMolay  chapters  are  sponsored  only  by 
Masonic  bodies  or  individual  Masons,  it 
it  not  necessary  that  a  boy  be  a  son  or  a 
relative  of  a  Mason  to  belong  to  DeMolay. 

Programs  under  the  general  DeMolay 
slogan  of  "Building  Better  Citizens"  in- 
clude career  guidance,  community  proj- 
ect cooperation,  safe-driving  campaigns, 
charitable  fund  drives,  blood  donations, 
civil  defense  projects,  and  work  in  the 
chapters  to  emphasize  the  virtues  of  filial 


love,  revennee,  courtesy,  comradeship, 
fidelity,  cleanlinesB.  and  patriotism. 

International  DeMolay  Week  in  Ar- 
kansas is  being  celebrated  from  March  15 
through  March  22,  and  in  honor  of  the 
DeMoIays  of  Arkansas,  Gov.  Orval  E. 
Paubus  is  issuing  a  proclamation  that  I 
include  with  theee  brief  remarlcs  on  the 
occasion  of  this  DeMolay  observance: 

PaOCLAlIATION    or    THK    STATX    Or    ASKANSAS, 
EXBCUnVK  DsPAinCKNT 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come, 
Greetings: 

Whereas  the  Arkansas  State  Coxmcil,  Order 
of  Ddiolay,  is  obserring  the  45th~^  anniver- 
sary Of  the  international  youth  movement, 
the  Order  of  DeMolay.  on  March  18, 1964;  and 

Whereas  DeMolay  Is  a  character-building 
organization  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
helping  young  men  14  to  31  years  of  age  to 
become  better  sons,  better  citizens,  and  bet- 
ter leaders;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  group  is  well  known  for 
its  cbarltaUe  projects,  community  services, 
and  healthy  social  activities;  and  for  provid- 
ing our  young  men  with  the  desire  for  realiz- 
ing greater  goals  and  achievements;  and 

Whereas  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
many  contributions  made  by  DeMolay  toward 
this  guiding  Influence  in  the  molding  of  to- 
day's yoimg  men  for  a  better  world  of  peace 
and  brothorhood  tomorrow: 

Now.  therefwe.  I.  Orval  E.  Faubus.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  at  March  16-33,  1964.  as 
"DeMblay  Week"  in  Arkansas  in  honcn-  of  De- 
Malay's  meritorious  service  toward  the  com- 
munities, State,  and  Nation;  and  by  the  au- 
thority invested  with  me  do  urge  all  citizens 
of  Arkansas  to  pay  suitable  tribute. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  be  affixed.  Done  in  office  in 
UtUe  Rock,  Ark.,  this  17th  day  of  March 
1964. 

OavAL  E.  Faubus, 

Governor. 
I  KZLLT  Brtant, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Choosbff  a  Vice  Pretideat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALoroaMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Bartlett  in  his  column  which  aiHieared 
in  the  Washington  Evralng  Star  on 
Tuesday,  March  10.  19e4.  made  some 
rather  startling  statements  regarding  the 
selection  of  the  Vice  President  at  the  1960 
Democratic  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  article  on  choosing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent follows. 

In  the  same  vein,  Doris  Pleeson,  in 
her  article  in  the  E^rening  Star  on  Biarch 
10,  also  covers  the  quesUon  of  selection 
of  the  Vice  Preddoit  on  the  Democratic 
Ucket  for  1964.  Her  ctdumn  follows: 
ONCHOosiNa  A  ViCB  PazsmENT:  John  F. 
KBOODT  Dnnf^  Expbct  Johnson  To  Ac- 
cept SxcoiTD  Placb 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
The  Democratic  write-in  votes  for  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  in  New  Hampshire  will  not  dimin- 
ish the  prospect  that  President  Johnson 
will  be  less  crowded  In  the  choice  of  his 
running  mate  next  August  than  John   F. 


Kennedy  was  when  he  picked  Mr.  Johnson 
in  1900. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  prepared  for  over  3 
weeks  to  respond  to  the  White  House's  in- 
structions regartnng  taie  write-in  dLmpalgn 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  sent  word  to  the 
President  twice  through.  Kenneth  O'Donnell 
that  he  would  repiidiate  the  movement  if 
Mr.  JohnsQU  wished.  The  reply  came  back 
on  both  occasions  that  he  should  do  nothing. 
His  effort  to  diecourage  the  movement  was 
finally  made  on  his  own  Initiative. 

The  meaning  of  this  deference  to  the 
White  House  was  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  rejected  any  strategy  of  endeavoring  to 
stimulate  demonstrations  at  sympathy  to 
pressiire  Mr.  Johnson  to  take  him  on  the 
ticket.  He  Is  not,  as  some  have  reported, 
plotting  any  conspiracy  to  win  the  second 
spot. 

The  InitlaUve  in  the  New  Hampshire 
write-ins  was  taken  by  a  Manchester  spe- 
ciaLlist  in  political  pubUc  relatlocis,  Robert 
Shayne,  who  is  perhaps  closer  to  the  John- 
son camp  than  he  is  to  the  Knmedys. 
Shayne  did  it  because  he  sensed  that  the 
popular  mood  was  already  there  and  because 
he  felt  that  Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  own  success 
In  the  November  elections,  should  be  induced 
to  consider  Robert  Kennedy  as  a  running- 
mate. 

Shayne  was  actually  obliged  to  buck  some 
of  the  State's  leading  Kennedy  Democrats  in 
order  to  start  this  can^Miign.  The  party 
faction  headed  by  Bernard  Boutin,  a  key 
figure  in  the  Kennedy  race  <a  1960  who  now 
commands  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, was  already  involved  with  the  vice- 
presidential  candidacy  ot  Maine's  Senator 
Edmund  Muskix. 

This  was  one  evidence  that  the  team  of 
the  late  President  did  not  turn  with  mono- 
lithic vehemence  to  advance  the  career  of 
his  younger  brother.  As  the  <^^i«»irff»-  moves 
away  from  the  tragedy  of  last  November,  the 
element  oif  sympathy  In  the  poUtteal  support 
f CM-  Robert  Kennedy  wm  yield  Increasingly. 
as  it  ahould,  to  unemotional  appraisals  of 
his  merits. 

The  Kennedy  vote  In  New  Hampshire,  and 
other  manifestations  that  may  emerge  from 
other  primaries;,  wm  be  as  Incapable  ot  tying 
the  hands  at  the  Dsnoooratle  eonvantlooa  as 
Senator  Estes  KeCauv«r%  sweetp  of  the  pri- 
maries in  1962.  The  tnocMitrovartlble  power 
of  selection  resides  with  ttie  President,  who 
win  have  generous  latitude  and  time  to  make 
his  choice. 

Fears  that  Me.  Johnson  may  be  crowded  In 
this  procees  gain  irony  from  the  cdreum- 
stances  through  which  he  himself  attained 
the  vice  prealdentUl  nomlnatloD.  JOhn 
Kennedy  had  decided  several  days  before  his 
own  nomlnattan  that  his  running-mate 
would  be  Senator  Stuabt  SnmrvTON,  whose 
exertions  toward  the  jveatdentlal  nomina- 
tion had  bCMi  eompletely  ftee  ot  the  vitriol 
which  marked  the  Johnson  effort. 

Arrangements  for  this  ticket  had  been  set 
through  Intmnediarles  but  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
Impressed  by  ooonsel  that  he  should  try  to 
soften  Mr.  Jcrfmson's  bitterness  with  the  gee- 
ture  of  offering  him  the  second  spot.  All 
who  advanced  this  advice  agreed  that  the 
Texan  would  never  accept  the  second  place, 
but  they  argued  that  the  offer  would  solace 
his  pride  and  render  him  more  conciliatory 
in  subsequent  dealings. 

In  this  spirit  Mr.  Kennedy  made  the  offer 
to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  morning  of  July  15, 
1960.  In  a  response  that  belongs  in  history 
with  William  Seward's  surprise  acceptance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  invitation  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Texan  seised  the  offer 
and  held  fast  to  it  through  uncertain  hours 
of  shocked  reaction  within  the  Kennedy 
camp. 

Past  paths  of  the  vice-presidency  are  so 
varied  as   to  suggest  that  the   honor   Ues 
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AtoMC  iUactor  m  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  RBHiARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or  «T*sg* 
IN  T9E  HOUSB  OP  RBPRISENTATIVES 

Mondav,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  is  an  account  of 
Alaska's  only  nuclear  power  generating 
plant,  which  Is  at  Prat  Qreely.  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska,  and  is  a  testimonial 
of  achievement  by  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  I  find  that  it  is  also  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  imagination  as  respects  the 
potential  for  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  as 
a  source  of  fuel  and  power  for  the  future 
in  remote  arctic  and  subarctic  areas. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer,  and  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, appeared  in  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner  on  March  10,  1964. 
FamAT  Marks  Nucleab  Pownt's  Skcond  Tear 

IN   Alaska  at  Port  Orxxlt   Obnxrator 

Friday  will  mark  nuclear  power's  second 
year  in  Alaska. 

On  that  date  in  1962.  "crlticallty"  was  at- 
tained for  the  flist  time  at  Port  Greely,  the 
site  of  Alaska's  only  nuclear  power  generat- 
ing plant.  It  was  a  cold  day  at  38  minutes 
past  midnight  for  a  force  that  lights  the  sun 
to  be  b<»-n  on  Alaskan  tundra.  Thermome- 
ters outside  registered  40  below.  The  wind 
that  had  piled  up  the  big  snowdrifts  had 
calmed  a  lot. 

By  going  crltioai.  the  Fort  Greely  plajit 
gained  statvis  among  the  elite  pioneer  plajats. 
products  of  an  Infant  science  that  has  domi- 
nated the  times  since  Hlroehima.  T^e  plant 
was  among  the  first  reaotocs  to  go  critical 
and  first  50  to  g^  crltlQal  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. 

Army  Engineers  had  several  reasons  for 
choosing  Fort  Greely  as  the  site  for  the  pio- 
neer devrtopment.  It  it  located  on  the  far 
end  ot  a  long  fuel  supply  line.  In  the  20- 
yecur  operatloinai  life  of  a  steam  plant,  the 
savings  In  tvteH  shipping  costs  will  be  about 
97  mllUon.  aa  amount  exceeding  the  ooet 
of  cooatruotlon  by  taoO.OOO. 

The  second  reason  for  choosing  the  site 
at  Greely  related  to  its  Arctic-like  cold 
weather.  Army  Engineers  believe  that  nu- 
clear power  holds  significant  promise  for  cl- 
vUlan  and  mlUtary  developcnent  ol  Arctic  re- 


The  third  reason  Is  related  to  the  needs 
at  Port  Greely  for  eleotrlctty  and  heat.  The 
product  ot  tSie  plant  was  needed. 

rvm.  MAKSS  DirmuDics 
The  Inkportent  difference  between  a  nu- 
clear ^x>wer  generating  plant  and  other  kinds 
of  steam  plants  Ues  In  its  bulk  size  oC  fuel. 
Fifty  pounds  ol  U-S6— enriched  uranium — Is 
enough  fuel  for  more  than  12  months  oon- 
tlniKnis  operation.  The  half  hundredweight 
has  the  energy  equivalent  of  a  tanker  full 
af  60.000  berreils  of  fuel  oil,  or  the  equivalent 
of   a  billion,  400  mlllloii  pounds  of  ooal. 

The  plant  was  years  in  its  planning  stages. 
The  dedsloQ  to  Indld  a  stationary  medium 
slss  plant  in  the  field  was  made  by  the  VJS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1964.  In  1965, 
the  Alaska  district  engineer  was  instructed 
to  ohooee  a  site  for  the  plant  in  his  dls- 
tilct.  Port  Gredy  was  proposed  and  accepted 
as  the  site  In  1966.  In  July.  1956,  the 
corps  contracted  with  Aloo  Products  Oo.. 
Schenectady,  N.Y..  to  fabricate  the  In- 
nards of  nuclear  section  of  the  plant.  The 
design  provides  for  component  parts  within 
the   size    limits   for   air   cargo,    for    ease  of 


delivery  to  the  more  inceesible  sites.  The 
entire  nuclear  heart  of  the  Greely  plant 
welgbs  250  tons.  Some  components  weigh 
leas  ttum  a  pound  and  some  weigh  more 
than  a  toa.  Weighing  In  at  1  pound  each  are 
the  fuel  Components — the  logs  for  that  fire- 
place'. Tlie  luranlum  Is  spread  like  peanut 
butter  between  two  sheets  of  stainless  steel. 
The  element  is  one  to  be  treated  with  marked 
respect. 

OonsrucUon  of  the  Greely  plant  started  in 
in  the  spring  of  1958.  4  years  after  planning 
for  it  had  begun.  The  n^n  oonstr\ictlon 
contract  was  held  by  Peter  Klewlt  Sons'  Co.. 
Onutha.  Neb.,  while  subcontracts  were  held 
by  Orasle  Oo..  Fairbanks,  and  Rainier  Co., 
Seattle.  Wash. 

VAPOa    CONTAINBl 

One  of  the  important  construction  fea- 
tures Of  the  plant  was  the  item  called  a  vapor 
container,  a  structure  80  feet  high  and  35 
feet  In  diameter  housing  the  reactor  and 
aseoclated  equipment  in  a  cocoon  of  steel, 
water,  and  concrete.  It  is  designed  to  keep 
radioactive  vapors  from  eecaping  undw  all 
oondltlons  whatsoever.  Tlie  concrete  bar- 
riers are  5  feet  thick  and  they  are  supple- 
mented by  steel  and  water.  Water  provides 
effective  shielding  and  its  costs  are  low.  "nie 
reason  for  this  muscular  ooooon  is  a  fuel  of 
the  kind  to  be  treated  with  marked  respect. 

The  precautions  preeerlbed  by  the  Oorpe 
and  built-in  the  plant  were  more  than  ordi- 
nary safety  standards  would  require.  JHiey 
were  added  however,  because  the  force  that 
lights  the  sun  is  not  yet  to  well  known  down 
here. 

The  reactor  at  Greeley  incorporates  a  pwee- 
surized  water  system  to  harnees  the  heat  of 
nuclear  fission.  Hie  water  circulates  around 
the  reactor  at  1.200  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch,  a  factor  raising  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water  and  making  It  eiwlM- 
to  control.  The  pressurised  water  runs 
through  a  secondary  water  circulating  sys- 
tem heat  exchanger,  turning  the  latter  water 
into  stecun  to  be  run  through  a  tiu4»lne  to 
generate  electricity — 2,000  kilowatts  and  to 
add  the  equivalent  of  2.000  kilowatts  In 
British  thermca  units  to  the  post's  heating 
system. 

The  night  the  plant  went  critical  for  the 
first  time,  there  was  an  air  of  suppressed  ex- 
ottemeat  i«jn>f>nfl  the  men  there  who  had  con- 
tributed to  that  payoff.  Carl  Eielertson  was 
the  Alaska  district's  resident  engineer  who 
supervised  ttie  construction.  The  post  ootn- 
mandlng  officer  was  there  and  many  oon- 
traotor  personnel.  Major  Richard  Harris,  was 
tn  cfaargs  of  the  men  loading  the  reactor. 
Eto  explained  to  those  who  didnt  know  whaA 
would  ha{)pen  when  controlled  fissioning  be- 
gan. 

"There  Is  nothing  to  hear  or  see."  he  said. 
"When  Iftils  thing  dicks."  he  said  pointing 
to  aa  instrument,  "you  wlU  know  we  have  a 
crltioai  reaotlon." 

The  clicking  started  at  12:38  am.,  on 
lilarch  13.  1962. 


Panama  Criau:  Hifh  Panama  Officials 
Preventeil  Natioaal  Gaard  From  Pre- 
tcrvinf  Pnblk  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP    PZNHSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
2  months  have  passed  since  the  January 
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9-11.  1964,.  Panamanian  mob  assaults 
on  the  Canal  Zone.  The  bloody  vio- 
lence of  those  4>uUK«aks  of  lawleosness 
and  disorder,  though  not  well  publicized 
in  the  mass  media  of  the  United  States, 
are  well  known  on  the  isthmus  and  are 
documented  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  * 

*  In  a  statement  to  the  House  in  the 
Record  of  January  31,  1964,  under  the 
title  of  "Panamanian  Outbreak,  January 
^  9.  1964:  What  Really  Happened,"  I 
quoted  a  reliable  summary  of  facts. 
Though  what  happened  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  its  consequences  are  still  felt, 
and  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  clear  that  the  Government  of 
Panama  as  now  constituted  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  control  Red-directed 
mobs  attacking  the  canal  enterprise 
and  n.S.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  Deputy  Thelma  King,  Red  member 
of  the  Panama  National  Assembly,  at 
the  start  of  the  recent  outbreak,  urged 
Panamanian  mobs  to  .violence  and 
called  upon  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  to  Join  the  mobs  in  attacking  the 
Canal  Zcme. 

Amcmg  the  most  outrageous  aspects 
of  the  January  disorders  was  the  failure 
of  Panamanian  authorities  to  use  that 
country's  National  Guard  to  maintain 
public  order  and  their  reckless  charges 
of  aggression  and  crimft  against  hu- 
manity against  TJS.  forces  that  de- 
fended the  lives  of  our  citizens  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  prevented  injury  to  the 
canal  Itself.  The  Panamanian  charges 
resulted  in  an  inquiry  on  the  scene  by 
an  International  Jurist  Commission  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Panama  Bar  Association. 
The  hearings  for  this  inquiry,  which  was 
conducted  on  the  isthmus,  will,  in  due 
course,  be  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the 
International  Bar  Association. 

In  the  hearings  before  these  inquiring 
Jurists,  It  was  established  that  Eloy  Bene- 
dettl,  counsel  of  the  Panamanian  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  told  the  Com- 
mission that  M-ders  tothe  Panamanian 
National  Guard  prevented  it  from  act- 
ing to  quell  mob  violence  because  of  the 
farfetched  plea  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  that  It  wished  to  avoid  fric- 
tion between  the  guard  and  the  Pana- 
manian people  and  that  It  feared  that 
the  US.  forces  would  shoot  members  of 
the  National  Guard.  Yet  these  same  of- 
ficials— the  President  of  Panama  and 
his  aasodateft— have  insisted  and  de- 
manded ever  since  these  bloody  riots 
that  the  United  States  agree  in  advance 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  abrogating  existing  in- 
dispensable treaty  requirements  for  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Oanal  2Sone  in  per- 
petuity as  granted  in  the  1903  treaty. 
As  to  this,  a  half  century  of  <H>eration 
of  the  canal  has  shown  full  sovereignty 
to  be  alMOlutely  necessary  for  success  of 
the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alleged  fears  of  U.S. 
forces  firing  upon  members  ot  the  Pan- 
amanian National  Guard  are  entirely 
groundless  and  altogether  absurd.  It 
Is  impcMtant  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  as  well  as  of 
Panama  to  know  that  the  military  police 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  Canal  Zone 


and  the  National  Guard  of  Panama  have 
worked  In  doae  haxmony.  with  Joint 
pattrola.  Not  ocJy  that,  higher  officials 
of  the  Panama  National  Guard  and  oi 
our  own  forces  bare  long  enjoyed  close 
and  friendly  relations.  It  Is,  Indeed, 
fortunate  that  the  International  Com- 
mlssloii  of  Jtirisists  made  their  inquiry 
on  the  scene  because  this  enabled  our 
own  officials  in  the  Canal  2k>ne  to  pre- 
sent many  facts  that  have  been  con- 
cealed. The  action  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  Panama  in  preventing  the  Na- 
tional Guard  from  making  any  effort  to 
suppress  the  murderous  mobs  constitued 
on  the  part  of  these  officials  acts  aiding 
and  sJaetting  the  violence  and  deaths 
that  ensued.  This  is  the  naked  fact 
and  should  be  disclosed  to  all. 

The  following  special  dispatches  from 
Panama  City,  RepuWic  of  Panama,  merit 
careful  reading  by  all  concerned  with  the 
tragic  consequences  of  the  January  Pan- 
amanicm  outbreak: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
liar.  13. 1964] 

lNT^u>Emv«  Rbpoet:  Panama's  Etfokts 

BOOMXRANO 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
^  Panama  Citt.  Panama,  March  13. — Pana- 
ma's effort  to  pin  charges  of  "crimes  against 
hximanlty"  on  the  United  States  In  connec- 
tion with  last  January's  rioting  have — so 
far — boomeranged . 

The  International  Jurist  Commission ,  com- 
posed of  a  Swiss,  a  Dutchman,  and  an  Indian, 
were  Invited  here  with  a  great  show  of  con- 
fidence hy  the  Panamanians,  who  predicted 
an  antl- Yankee  report.  But  the  Jurist  Com- 
mission now  gives  every  sign  of  concluding 
that  it  Is  Panama  that  Is  most  guilty  of  ag- 
gression and  dubious  international  behavior 
on  tbb  bloody  nights  of  January  9. 10,  and  11. 
■nie  finding  of  the  Jurists  will  in  due  course 
be  subject  of  a  report  by  the  International 
Bar  Association. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission,  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment made  a  major  miscalculation.  It  did 
not  know  that  the  United  States  had  proof 
to  show  that  at  the  height  of  the  mob  at- 
tacks on  the  zone — when  some  mobs  were  6,- 
000  to  10,000  strong — the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama Instructed  Its  national  guard  "not  to 
Interfere"  or  attempt  to  control  the  crowds 
variously  equipped  with  rocks,  rifles,  ma- 
chineguns  and  Molotov  Oocktalls. 

The  UJ3.'s  proof  consisted  of  tape  record- 
ings of  these  do-nothing  instructions  as  ra- 
dioed to  the  national  guard  by  the  Panaman- 
ian authorities.  And  when  the  Panamanians 
attempted  to  deny  such  instructions,  Amer- 
ican olBctals  simply  played  the  recordings 
for  the  assembled  lawyers  and  wltnessto. 

These  Instructions,  which  kept  most  of  the 
ordinarily  tough,  efflcient  Panamanian  guard 
In  their  barracks,  had  the  effect  of  giving  the 
rioters  freedom  to  wreck,  shoot  and  burn  at 
will.  And  this  abdication  of  control  was 
described  by  one  at  the  International  Jurists 
ss  "an  e3re  opener  as  to  where  the  guilt  refdly 
lay  for  the  degree  of  violence  which  was  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  provocation — how- 
ever real  It  may  have  been." 

The  Jurists,  who  conducted  the  examina- 
tion like  good  trial  lawyers,  were  also  tmfa- 
vorably  Impressed,  according  to  authoritative 
sources,  by  the  elastic  Panamanian  yardstick 
toward  the  facts.  For  example,  Panamanians 
claimed  at  first  that  all  demonstrations  were 
"peaceful"  and  the  demonstrators  unarmed. 
But  the  Americans  were  aMe  to  produce  con- 
crete evidence  showing  that  m.ore  than  680 
bullets  had  been  prted  out  of  the  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  floors  of  the  Hotel  TivoU  alone. 
This  old-fashioned  hotel  was  a  major  de- 
fense point  for  defense  of  the  sone  and  the 


bullets  pried  out  ot  its  walls  Included  am- 
munition that  fitted  elephant  guns  and  ma- 
chlneguns.  ~ 

The  hearings  of  the  International  Com- 
mission were  notable  in  that  it  maiked  the 
first  time  that  the  United  States — after  a 
long  sUence — finally  made  .a  case  showing 
Panama  to  have  been  the  aggressw  by  burn- 
ing and  wrecking  inside  the  Zone.  Panama 
was  Itself  accused  of  crimes  against  human- 
ity In  the  brutal  beating  of  American  citi- 
zens in  Panama  City,  including  a  woman  who 
had  no  relation  to  the  sone. 

4From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11.  196*1 
Ou>nt  TO  Ottaid  W1thh«u> 

Panama,  BAarch  10. — ^Panamanian  authori- 
ties gave  no  orders  to  the  National  Guard  to 
control  rioting  along  the  Canal  Zone  border 
during  the  January  disorders,  a  committee 
from  the  International  CommlssUm  at  Jurists 
was  told  early  this  week. 

An  authoritative  source  said  today  that  the 
Foreign  MlnLstery  counsel.  Hoy  Benedettl. 
told  the  Geneva  Commission  the  orders  were 
withheld  because  the  national  administra- 
tion wanted  to  avoid  friction  between  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Panamanian  people. 

Another  reason  was  that  the  Government 
feared  U.S.  troops  woxild  shoot  National 
Guard  members,  thus  causing  worse  trouble 
than  actually  oocmrred. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  11, 1964] 
PANABiA  Canal  Comfhomisk  Rbpoitkd  Nkak 

A  Latin  American  diplomat  says  Panama 
has  agreed  to  restore  dlpiomattc  relations 
-with  the  United  States  and  to  confer  on  dif- 
ferences over  the  Panama  Oanal. 

U.S.  sources  said  a  compromise  agreonent 
between  the  two  countries  was  near  but  had 
not  been  reached. 

The  diplomat,  who  ooiQd  not  be  identified 
last  night,  eald  a  UJB.  reqiies*  for  rewording 
of  the  propoeed  «gre«nent,  set  forth  by  an 
Organization  of  American  States  committee, 
had  delayed  Its  announcement.  Hie  declined 
to  elaborate  on  the  last-mlnufte  U.S.  request. 

APFBOVAI.  MSDMS 

In  Panama,  however.  Foreign  Minister 
Galileo  SoUs  desortbed  as  premature  any  re- 
ports Panama  had  agreed  to  reesiabUsb  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  States.  He 
did  concede  the  two  oountrlea  were  near 
agreement  on  a  fbrmuia  to  end  the  deadlock. 

The  propoeed  agreement  waa  worked  out 
by  a  q>eclal  OA&  medisttlon  committee.  To 
beorane  effective  it  must  be  approved  by  both 
countries. 

The  diplomat  said  Panama  liad  accepted 
the  OAS-draXted  tormula. 

The  agreement  reportedly  calls  for  both 
coxmtries  to  apfwlnt  q>ecial  representatives 
to  discuss  and  negotiate,  without  limita- 
tions or  preconditions,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Meanwhile  In  Panama,  tlie  United  States 
has  charged  Panama  with  aggression  in  the 
recent  Canal  Zone  rioting,  according  to  an 
authoritative  source. 

OOXMIBSXON  MXKTS 

'Hie  UJB.  more  was  a  counterdiarge  to  an 
earlier  charge  of  aggression  by  Panama  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  U.S.  troops  and  police 
in  the  January  ^11  rioting  that  left  more 
than  a  score  dead  and  more  than  200  wound- 
ed.   Four  of  the  dead  were  U.S.  soldins.  ° 

Ttie  American  aggression  charge  was  made 
Saturday  btfore  a  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Jurists  Oommlaaion  summoned  by  the 
Panama  Bar  Aasoolation  to  bear  addltlenal 
charge  the  United  States  had  violated  himian 
rights  in  the  canal  crisis. 

At  the  same  tlm*.  the  source  said,  a  top- 
ranking  Panamanian  oflk:ial  admitted  before 
the  Jurists  that  the  Panama  National  C3uard. 
which  handles  poUce  duties,  was  ordered  to 
remain  in  quarters  during  tlie  rtotizkg. 
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posed by  others  or  voluntarily  adopted  by 
ourselves. 

JtLpii  is  aware  that  freeing  of  interna- 
tional trade  will  cause  hardship  by  expos- 
ing TUlnerable.  inefficient,  and  nonoompeti- 
tlve  Industries  to  stiff  competition  in  world 
markets. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  adopt,  in  the 
transitional  period,  certain  exceptional 
measures  which  would  prevent  a  sudden 
serious  dislocation  of  our  economy.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  international  divi- 
sion of  labor  will  be  universally  benefldal 
If  It  Is  IntelllgMxtly  managed  In  the  context 
at  expanding  world  oocnmeroe. 

We  welcome  all  meas\ues  of  international 
oof^jwraUon  which  may  contribute  to  this 
process.  Including  steps  to  eliminate  aoroes- 
th»-board  barriers  to  trade  and  stepe  to  im- 
prove International  liquidity. 

There  are,  I  think,  some  popMlar  miscon- 
ceptions about  snake -dancing  Japaneee  stu- 
dents, antl-Amo^can Jtgltatlon  in  some  q\iar- 
tera.  and  other  manifestations  of  violent  po- 
litical emotion  la  my  cotintry.  Theee  things 
occtir — but  their  news  value  Ilea  tn  the  fact 
that  they  are  political  aberrattona. 
-  They  are  no  more  repreeentative  of  Japcm 
than  occasional  explosions  of  civic  lawless- 
neas  repreeent  your  country — regardlees  of 
foreign  headlines. 

TTNrnD  STATXS  MOST  AOMOIXD  IN  JAPAN 

Japan  is  oonuuitted  to  pcHltioal  demoorucy. 
The  Japanese  people  have  freely  and  oon- 
aiatently  elected  moderate,  progreealve  gov- 
ernments. It  will  also  intereat  you  to  know 
that  public  oplnloti  polls  in  Japcm  invariably 
ibow  the  United  States  as  the  most  admired 
and  popular  foreign  country. 

We  Japaneee  brieve  in  free  debate,  tbe 
sanctity  of  individual  rights  and  opinions, 
the  rights  at  political  minorities,  and  tn  self- 
government  imder  a  rule  of  law. 

Jsitan's  1947  Oooatitution  contains  a  sec- 
tfa»— artiOa  0— through  which  the  Japanese 
peofde  forevw  renoonoe  war  and  abj\ire  the 
maintenance  of  mllltery  foroea. 

A  world  in  which  threat  of  force  la  out- 
lawed by  all  natlODa  ta  not  wlltiln  immediate 
reach.  It  may  be  true  the*  Japan's  coDtrlbu- 
tions  to  free-world  defense  should  be  larger. 
This  Is  a  matter  that  Japaneee  people  will 
have  to  restive  through  their  democratic 
process. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  Japan — or 
America — must  abafodoci  all  hope  for  a  world 
in  which  natiooal  aeciirity  will  be  realized 
under  universal  law. 

JAFANXaS   TBASS   WITH    CHOTA    MAINLAND 

Japan,  like  a  number  of  Weatem  Kuropean 
countries,  makea  a  dlatlnetkm  between  eco- 
nomic and  poUtloal  reiatiaoa.  We  may  trade 
with  a  country,  as  w«  do  with  mainland 
Ohlna,  wlthoat  necessarily  exchanging  dlplo- 
matlo  repreBentatlon. 

Oar  trade  wltii  malniand  China  is  bMCd 
fundamentally  on  praoacal  conunereial  ocm- 
sideratlboa.  In  186S,  our  exports  to  main- 
land CThlna  were  approximately  leo  million , 
They  are  expected  to  increaae  gradually  In 
the  future.  The  Jsfianeee  Qovemmeai  per- 
mlta  Japaneee  flima  to  extend,  aome  credit  to 
Ohlna  under  certain  condltlODS. 

SXNTIMXNT8   TOWABB   CHINA    BXyVKB 

Because  of  ttas  dlfferenoe  In  historical, 
geographic,  eoooomle,  and  cultural  ba<dc- 
groond,  Japanese  and  American  sentlmsnta 
toward  the  Obtnssa  continent  are  dllferant. 
Ten  centurlea  ugd,  Japan  built  Its  dvUlza- 
tlon  upon  the  Oblnase  culture. 

Before  tbe  SeooiMl  World  War,  tbe  Chi- 
nese continent  waa  an  Important  souroe  of 
raw  matarlala  for  tbe  Japanese  ecoaomy  and 
an  Important  marksS  for  Japanese  jnoduots. 

JATAN   LOOKS  ron  rBACB 

The  Japaneee  peo|Hs  bava  always  known 
that  the  Chineee  were  by  nature  peace  lov- 


ing and  intelligent  and  for  many  centurlea 
succeeded  time  and  time  again  in  freeing 
themselvee  from  the  oppression  of  foreign- 
ers and  their  culture.  It  la  for  theee  rea- 
sons the  Japanese  people  have  considered 
unfortunate  that  the  Chineee  continent  fell 
under  an  oppressive  Communist  regime  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  people  were  broken  off. 

The  news  of  French  recognition  of  Red 
China  was  received  with  relief  by  many  Jap- 
anese, because  it  created  in  the  minds  of 
these  Japanees  a  hope  for  a  break  In  the 
hitherto  impenetrable  barrier. 

Some  Ji^iMUieee  believe,  through  recogni- 
tion, the  Chinese  leadership  will  become 
peaceful  and  reasonable. 

However,  Japan's  leaders  are  fully  aware 
that  this  issue  ts  not  quite  as  simple.  The 
Japanese  Oovemment  will  not  take  any 
precipitate  action  on  this  issue;  and  a  close 
and  frank  exchange  of  views  will  always  be 
maintained  with  her  friends,  particularly 
the  United  States. 

There  are  no  irreconcilable  conflicts  In  aim 
or  interest  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

As  an  Asian  member  of  the  free  world 
community,  Japan  sees  Itself  as  a  partner, 
not  a  competitor.  In  constructing  a  more 
stable,  viable,  and  proaperoua  world  com- 
munity based  on  Justice. 
ANSwxas  TO  warrrKN  quxsttons  vbom  tloob 

Question  (KUlott  J.  Spectr) :  Free  yen  ex- 
change in  near  future? 

Answer:  I  expect  freer  system  for  yen  but 
no  rate  change. 

Question:  Has  Japan  found  satisfactory 
source  replacing  China  for  Iron  and  coal? 

Answer:  Tea — ^United  Statea  and  Canada. 

Question  (J.  H.  Clinton) :  To  what  extent 
are  hostile  demonstrations  Cdmmunlst  pro- 
voked? 

Answer:  Difflc\ilt  to  say.  Communists  try 
to  start  and  expand  aucb  incidents  daily. 

Question:  WooM  Jtiipmu  like  to  trade  with 
Red  China?   With  Cuba? 

Answer:  Trade  wltb  China  Is  Important 
and  we'd  Ilka  to  expand  It— \mder  restric- 
tions as  to  strateglo  matertala.  I  see  no  sud- 
den change.  We've  depended  on  Cuban  sugar 
and  finding  substitats  sooroe  Is  hsrd. 

Queetton  ( J .  O.  Klnsrt) :  WIU  Chinese 
Communist  regime  be  overthrown  from 
within? 

Answer: I  dcmt  think  Chinese  people  will 
stand  many  years  of  communism.  Change 
will  come. 

Question:  What  are  Japan's  relations  with 
Russian  fishing  fleets? 

Answer:  We  catch  too  many  flab  for  Soviet 
liking;  they  try  to  limit  us.  We  negotiate 
every  year.     It's  dllBcult. 

Question  (J.  Kart  Clinton) :  Plans  for  ex- 
change of  newsmen  betwam  Japan  and  Red 
China? 

Answer:  I  read  that  Japanese  Association 
of  Newspapermen  and  Chinese  contemplate 
exchange  of  five  to  eight  repoiters.  It  may 
materlallBe  but  how  much  freedom  our  re- 
porters will  have  in  China— how  free  their 
reporters  will  be  to  Inform  Chineee  people — 
Is  questiosi.    Well  demand  reciprocity. 

Question  (B.  L.  Iferlca) :  Do  Ji^Mmese 
families  generally  favor  marriages  between 
their  daughters  and  American  sons? 

Answer:  We  leave  It  to  tbe  datighters. 

QuesUcn  (Roy  P.  NeweU) :  Poor  In  United 
States  represent  one-fifth.  What  percentage 
of  poverty  In  Japan? 

Answer:  President  JctaxkMoa  defined  pov- 
erty as  family  with  Income  under  $S,000.  On 
that  scale,  M  percent  of  Japanese  live  In 
poverty. 

Question:  You  dont  consider  that  pov- 
erty? 

Answer:  Poverty  often  depends  on  men- 
tality. 
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Tke  Very  Sod  of  TUs  Nalioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 19S4 

Mr.  EIVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  Judge.  Frank  Wilson.  In 
the  Hoffa  trial  at  Chattanooga  has  re- 
afllnned  the  sanctity  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess and  the  req?ect  of  the  court  and  our 
system  of  Justice  has  been  improved  and 
strengthened.  All  the  Naticm  Is  saluting 
a  very  great  federal  Judge— Judge  Frank 
WUsni — ^for  his  C(Hnments  at  the  time 
sentence  was  imposed. 

In  this  cwmection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  March  14,  and 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  also  of  re- 
cent date,  commending  Judge  Wilson,  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosd. 

The  editorials  follow  : 
[ftom  .the  New  T<»k  (N.Y.)  Times,  Mar.  14. 
1804] 
Thb  Vbit  Soul  or  This  Nation 

The  sentence  meted  out  to  Jamee  A.  Hoffa 
for  attempting  to  rig  a  T^ederal  Jury  was  ac- 
companied by  an  eloquent  statement  on 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  Long  after  the  details 
of  the  teamster  leader's  actlvltlee  have  faded, 
UJB.  District  Court  Judge  Ftank  W.  Wilson's 
afllrmatlon  of  Justice  will  be  part  of  the 
literature  of  thS  law. 

"You  stand  here  convicted  of  seeking  to 
corrupt  the  administratioi^  of  Justice,"  he 
told  the  defendant.  "You  stand  here  con- 
victed of  having  tampered,  really,  with  the 
very  soul  of  this  Nation.  You  stand  here 
convicted  of  having  struck  at  the  very  foun- 
dation upon  which  everthlng  else  in  this  Na- 
tion depends,  the  very  basis  of  civilisation 
Itself,  and  that  U  the  adnjinlstratlon  of 
Justice,  because  without  a  fair,  proper  and 
lawful  administration  of  Justice  nothing  else 
would  be  poesible  in  this  country." 

Judge  Wilson's  words  were  in  the  noble 
line  honed  to  a  fine  edge  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
legal  tradition.  "A  dty  which  has  no  regular 
courts  of  law  eeasee  to  bo  a  city  *  *  *.  7ua- 
tloe  U  the  health  of  the  State"— these  fun- 
damental ideaa  are  aa  true  today  aa  whan 
Plato  stated  them. 

Nothing  shocks  the  democratic  conscience 
more  than  an  attempt  to  tamper  wltb  the 
eoarts.  through  corruption  of  Juries,  bribery 
of  Judges  or  in  any  other  way.  And  for- 
tunately fts*  our  country,  tb»  eases  In  which 
socb  attempta  have  succeeded,  sspedally  In 
the  Federal  oourta.  are  few  and  far  between. 
When  Martin  T.  Manton.  senior  Judge  of 
the  UJ3.  Second  Circuit  Coxirt  of  Appeals,  was 
tried  tn  19S9,  the  presiding  Judge  said:  'The 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  seU  Jxwtice,  made 
against  an  an>ellant  Federal  Judge.  Is  hither- 
to unprecedented  in  the  IfiO  years  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary."  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later.  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  J.  Vincent  Keogh  went  to  JaU  tor 
taking  a  bribe,  another  case  which  outraged 
his  feUow  Judges  as  well  as  his  fellow  dtl- 
sens. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  look  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  courts — even  more  than  we  do  to 
the  legislative  and  executive  branchea  of 
government — that  we  are  aroused  by  efforta 
to  fix  Judges  or  Jtuies.  The  courta  are  often 
the  last  repoeltory  ot  our  rlghta;  again  and 
again  the  courta  have  safeguarded  the  Icmely 
individual  <x  minority. 

That  Is  the  nnderlylng  meaning  ^af  Judge 
Wilson's  statement  in  the  Hoffa  ease:  "If  a 


convlotkm  of  su^  an  offense  were  to  go  un- 
punished and  ttals  type  of  conduct  and  thla 
type  of  ofltense  permitted  to  pass  wltboat 
action  by  the  court,  it  would  surely  destn^ 
this  eoontry  msrs  qolekly  and  more  surely 
than  any  eombtnatlon  of  any  foreign  foes 
that  we  could  poeeibly  have." 

[FTcnn   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean, 
Mar.  13, 1964] 

Judcb    Wilson    Covkbxd    thx    Ckux    or    a 

JUBaMZNT 

Federal  Judge  F^ank  Wilson  has  sentenced 
Mr.  Jnmss  Hoffa  to  a  total  of  8  years  in  prison 
and  flnsa  totaling  tlO,000  for  Jury  tampering. 
Three  eodefendanta  received  3-year  terms. 

Tbsn.  in  a  subasquent  aotlon.  Judge  Wilson 
levied  a-eonteanpi  ottatlcm  against  one  of  the 
defense  lawyers.  Mr.  Jacques  Schlffer',  sen- 
tencing blm  4o  00  days  in  JaU  and  assessing 
him  a  S1.000  fine. 

Tbna  tbe  Jury  tampering  trial  of  Teamster 
leaner  Hoffa  and  tbe  others  in  Chattanooga 
came  to  an  «mL  The  case,  of  course,  Is  not 
ended.  Mr.  Battt^  and  the  others  will  ai^ieal. 
Should  the  mppml  go  sll  the  way  to  the  hlgh- 
eat  court.  It  may  take  a  years  or  more  before 
it  Is  ended. 

Mr.  BcOm  has  stood  in  Judgment  and  been 
Judged  and  it  Is  doubtful  if  any  ccanmenta- 
tor  could  add  much  in  siunmary  not  covered 
by  the  words  of  Federal  Judge  Wilson,  who 
kaidtoMr.Hc^a: 

"You  atand  hwe  c<«vlcted  of  seeking  to 
corrupt  tbe  adraolnlstratlon  of  Justice  Itylf. 
You  stand  here  convicted  ol  having  tam- 
pered, reaUy,  with  the  very  soul  of  this 
Nation.  You  stand  here  convicted  of  having 
struck  at  the  vary  foundation  upon  which 
everything  else  in  thia  Nation  stands,  the 
very  baals  of  civilisation  iXaeU,  and  that  Is 
the  administration  of  Justloe,  because  with- 
out a  fair,  proper,  and  lawful  administration 
of  Juatiee.  nothing  else  would  be  i>oeslble  in 
this  country  •  •  •  everything  that  we  call 
clvUlsatlon  depends  ultimately  upon  the 
proper  administration  of  Justice  itself." 

Mr.  Hoffa  came  away  from  court  crying 
Injiistlce.  He  Is  fully  aware  that  only  the 
appellate  machinery  of  Jiistlce  can  save  Mm 
now;  that  the  enormoTis  power  he  Is  able  to 
wield  and  the  enormoxis  sums  available  to 
him  as  chief  of  the  Tecunsters  Union  are  at 
last  for  naught. 

"Rie  stocky.^  arrogant  labor  leader  may 
hold  his  fief  of  power  together  for  a  time, 
but  its  stnietare  Is  showing  cracks  and 
more  dissident  voices  are  sure  to  be  raised. 
The  Jtiry  verdict  has  ferried  Ifr.  9offa  across 
hlB  personal  Bobloan. 

As  for  Mr.  Sdilffer.  the  stormy,  leather- 
lunged  ooonael  for  tbe  defense  whose  actions 
In  nutjor  part  seemed  directed  at  goading  the 
court  Into  anger  and  error,  he  has  learned 
the  i»lce  of  his  tactics. 

DiBtinetly  and  at  length.  Judge  Wilson 
cited  from  the  reoord  a  aerlee  of  actions 
which  assaulted  tbe  integrity  of  the  court, 
including  charges  that  the  Judge  was  con- 
ducting "atar-ebamber  proceedings  and  a 
drumhead  courtmartlal,"  and  accusations  of 
"Stalinism,  Hitlerlsm,  ete." 

In  tbe  trial.  Judge  Wilson  showed  the 
utmost  patience,  but  at  the  end  he  sternly 
noted  that  Mr.  Schlffer  had  made  a  deUb- 
erato  and  wUlful  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Such  misconduct  by  an 
attorney,  the  Judge  said,  would  be  calculated 
to  deetroy  aU  re^Mct  ftir  this  court  If  such 
misconduct  went  imnotlced  and  unpunished. 

It  can  be  said  that  puMic  admiration 
for  the  Judge's  rals  In  a  trying  and  dllBcult 
case  is  aU  tbe  greater.  Deaplte  a  ease  that 
would  try  tbe  patience  oi  Job,  Judge  Wilson 
has  tempwed  JustLc  with  mercy  in  pro- 
noxmclng  sentence. 

Tlie  sanctity  of  the  judicial  process  and 
the  respect  of  the  court  has  been  upheld 
and  punishment  meted  out.  The  convicted 
will  have  their  review,  but  regardless  of  that 


outcome  the    proeeas    of    Juatiee    Is    the 

stronger  for    having    demonstrated     that 

attempta  to  moUrhri  It  are   never   viewed 
lightly. 


Opea  Lettsr  le  tke  Povertj  Fifhters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BB>RE8BNTATTVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  sent  us  his  message  on 
poverty  today;  it  is  therefore  timely  to 
haVe  the  following  **Open  Letter  to  the 
Poverty  Fighters,"  from  the  La  Cygne 
Kansas  JoumaL  Tlie  letter  q^eaks  for 
itself.  It  is  4  pertinent  and  eompeUing 
statement  by  tbe  e»ceUent  editor  of  the 
Journal,  R.  R.  Rose.  I  oommend  It  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  most 
especially  to  Sargent  Shriver,  the  head 
of  the  antipoverty  campaign. 

OfKN  LBTTXB  to  thb  POVBtTT  FxaBTXBS 


Tbe  owners  of  three  small  Ia  Cjrgne  buai- 
neeses  were  found  to  be  In  violaticMi  of  Fed- 
eral wage-hour  laws  here  recently  and  It 
cost  them  several  thousands  dollars  each  to 
satisfy  the  Government. 

They  were  In  vlcdatlon  of  tbe  laws  on  the 
books  and  tbos  the  aotlon  was  probably 
jnsttfled.  Bowvm,  In  one  ease  a  man  was 
penallBBd  not  for  falling  to  pay  the  proper 
w^ge  scale,  but.  as  it  worked  oat.  for  laU- 
ing  to  properly  show  It  on  bla  books.  An- 
other man  who.  tbtoagb  the  sympatbetls 
understanding  of  an  employse.  \nm  acting 
In  the  employee's  best  interests,  was  penal- 
ized for  supposedly  depriving  the  employee 
of  his  rlghta. 

The  law,  in  the  main,  no  doubt  Is  Just 
and  protecto  many  workers  In  Ug  dtiea 
frcxn  anployers  who  would  profit  at  tbe 
employee's  expense.  But  "bow  does  It  work 
out  in  TinkervlUe,  Okla.,  or  La  Cygna.  Kana.f 

In  these  snaall  rural  towns  tbe  remains  of 
that  once  flourishing  breed — tbe  ragged  In- 
divlduallsfi-lB  still  trying  to  operate  bla  own 
little  business.  Be  expects  llttls  mors  than 
a  decent  living  for  long  hoars  and  burden- 
some responsibilities.  He  doaa  more  than 
one  man's  work  blmsdf  and  hires  help  be 
can  afford. 

The  ownsr  and  hla  en^tloyeea  work  to* 
gether  to  make  the  business  pay  tfaem  aU  a 
living  wage.  All  are  asaally  over  21  when 
they  agree  on  wagea  and  woriElng  condltlonB 
that  seem  fair  and  wltbln  tbe  employer's 
abUlty  to  meet. 

The  employer  oannoi  faros  onreasonable 
conditions  cm  his  employes  beeanaa  the 
small  towns  are  cloee  enough  to  larger  cen- 
ters that  the  wage  oono^Mtltlon  Is  fierce. 
There  are  few  sacreto  tn  a  person's  life  or 
buslnees  In  a  small  town.  His  Ufa  and  hla 
buslneaa  are  pretty  moeb  an  open  book;  and 
the  employee  knows  It  If  his  employw  is 
profiting  unreasonably  trom  hla  labor. 

The  employee  wanto  to  Uve  In  a  small 
town.  He  accepte  lower  wages  by  choice  in 
order  to  raise  his  famUy  In  the  atmoephere 
of  the  small  rural  cooununlty.  He  has  a 
Job  at  a  living  wage  and  he  Is  satisfied. 

Now  oomes  the  man  with  made-ln-Wash- 
ington  blanket  rules  to  cover  everyone  on 
how  a  business  is  to  be  conducted  and  what 
tbe  employee  is  entitled  ta  The  rulee  do 
not  allow  for  the  small  employer's  ability  to 
pay.  They  do  not  provide  tor  the  owner  be- 
ing left  with  as  moeh  for  a  long  mA'm  work 
as  he  pays  one  of  his  employees.  The  em- 
ployee is  Instructed  in  his  "rlghta."  If  the 
business  oannot  operate  ondsr  Oovemment 
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rutaa  aad  bi^cnnip  tttttoB.  th*  employ**  stUl 
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oftB.  I  Indude  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
Utled  "Ooal  by  Wire  Puahed."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  9  Issue  of  the  Madl- 
soQTUle  IfeMenger. 
The  editorial  1b  as  f<dlow8: 
Coal  bt  Wxaa  PuaBD 

The  idea  of  ooal  by  wlr*.  which  la  a  modern- 
tatlc  nam*  fcr  an  eleetiio  generating  plant  at 
the  mouth  of  a  large  coal  mine,  haa  been 
talked  for  years. 

Now,  In  at  leaat  two  mammoth  projects, 
this  Idea  la  about  to  b*  put  Into  practical 
use.  We  note  thatt  Oommonwealth  Bdlson 
Oo.  of  Chicago  la  putting  $100  million  into 
a  mln*-mouth  steam  *l*otrlo  plant  aecu- 
SiM^ngfield.  ni.;  and  a  trio  of  prlTato  utUl- 
tles  in  western  Pennsylvania  Is  building  an 
even  larger  facility  at  the  mouth  of  a  huge 
mine. 

What  has  made  th*  project  feasible,  It  ap- 
pears, is  the  recent  perfsctlon  of  some  ultra- 
high Vintage  cable*  that  have  been  needed. 

The  nilnoU  facility  will  be  situated  within 
a  mile,  via  conveyor  bdt,  of  the  mouth  of  a 
huge  underground  mine.  It  will  produce 
more  than  a  wllUon  kllowatta  of  power  and 
send  It  17S  milea  to  Ohleago— over  a  pair 
of  S46,000-volt  transmiaalon  lines. 

Th*  Keyston*  i^ant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  1,600.000  kilowatts  and  will  send  it  to  the 
heavily  populated  east  coast  by  600,000-volt 
dreults. 

This  development  Is  of  more  than  passing 
Interest  to  an  area  like  ours,  where  so  much 
"stfam"  ooal  la  produoad  fcr  electric  utilities. 

TV}  th*  big  dttM  that  wlU  be  able  to  get 
their  power  by  wire  It  haa  some  large  ad- 
vantages. For  this  1*  th*  "cleanest"  power 
available.  The  coal  dust  and  smoke  will  be 
many  miles — p*rh^)»  hundreds— £rom  the 
oonge*t*d  tirbaa  ar**a  that  ar*  already  bur- 
dened. In  many  eaaea.  with  smog  problems. 

In  th*  larger  **nB*,  this  pl*ce  at  progress 
la  mar*  sutomatloii.  What  It  will  *Um- 
inato  entirely  is  a  lot  of  ooal  ti»tMmi«g  by 
rallroada  and  bargtilnaa.  Spotting  such  de- 
velopments In  th*  future,  som*  railroads  in 
mining  areas  hav*  already  com*  up  with 
an  "Intagral  train"  setup  which  saves  ooal 
shippers  mon*y  by  having  a  oompleto  traln- 
lotMl  of  ooal  travel  direct  from  the  mine  area 
to  the  dealgnated  steam-«l*ctrlc  plant  and 
return  for  a  like  load. 

And.  while  th*  two  coal-by-wlr*  projects 
ar*  tremandoua  slng^  d*v*kH»n«nta.  th*y 
will  stUl  r*pr**Bnt  only  a  tiny  traction  of  th* 
total  at«*m-*l«ctnc  power  output  of  th*  Na- 
tion. 

But  this  may  b*  on*  of  th*  ways  in  which 
ooal  can  suooeaafully  oompeto  in  the  future 
with  nuclear-powered  *l*otrle  generating  fa- 
culties. 


Tke  175th  Krthday  of  Hm  U.S.  Customs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  MSW   TOBK 
IN  THX  HOX78I  OF  BB>RBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  MarOi  19, 1964 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  a  imanlmmwly  passed  resolu- 
tion of  C(xi«ress  and  Presidential  proc- 
lamatton,  the  UJ3.  customs  service  is 
gwnsoTlng  actlTlttes  marking  the  175th 
year  of  Its  estabUatameot  in  1719.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  many  trade  asso- 
ciations, sooietles,  brotherhoods,  and 
benevolent  organizations  are  eo<9erat- 
Ing  In  making  a  success  of  "VS.  Customs 
Year,  1964." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


include  the  following  editorial  which  i^- 
peared  in  the  March  7,  1964,  edition  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegnun— an  edi- 
torial saluting  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
on  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary.  I 
am  applauding  the  magnificent  woik  of 
the  custcxns  service  especially  in  help- 
ing to  make  visiting  tourists  from 
abroad  feel  welcome  when  they  arrive  at 
the  gateway  of  New  York. 

The  article  follows: 

Keep  Smiling 

This  U  "U.S.  Customs  Year"  because  the 
Oovemment's  Customs  Bureau  Is  observing 
Its  175th  anniversary. 

The  Bureau  was  created  by  the  fifth  law 
passed  by  the  first  Oongreas.  President 
Washln^toai  signed  th*  measure  July  31, 1789. 

Cxifltocns  oflldals  hAV*  figured  out  a  half 
dozen  or  more  ways  to  mark  the  anniversary : 
Special  cancellatton  stamps  In  som*  post 
offices,  a  4-c«nt  oommamoratlv*  poetal  card. 
dinners  and  mettlncpa.  A  skafecfay  hlsitory  for 
the  public  school*,  a  paperback  book. 

We  are  pleaaed  to  tak*  noto  of  the**  events 
and  to  h*il  th*  k>Dg-liv*d  Customs  Bureau. 

But,  Judging  by  th*  soaittered  reports  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  w^  travel.  w« 
think  the  best  way  for  th*  Bureau  to  obaerve 
this  historic  date  to  to  keep  up  the  good 
work.  Tim*  was  wh*n  w*'h*ard  blttar  com- 
plslnts  about  th*  treatment  of  tourists  re- 
turning from  abroad. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  improvement.  For 
this,  we  say  extra  ooogratulaitlaos. 


WUderness  aad  RecrMliM:  A  NeeJ  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERr  COHELAN 

OF  CALXFOaMZ* 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  BKPRKSXNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  Bdbuxdi  8  q;>eaks 
directly  and  persuasively  to  the  need  tor 
enacting  the  two  major  pieces  of  con- 
servation and  recreation  legislation  be- 
fore Congress — the  wilderness  bill  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

The  need  for  both  measures  is  urgent. 
In  the  field  of  recreatlcm  the  usable  re- 
sources are  lagging  far  behind  the  Na- 
tion's populaMon  growth.  In  tiie  Add  of 
oonservaticm  priceless  wilderness  areas 
are  in  danger  of  being  modified  and 
evm  destroyed. 

Wise  investment  today — as  provided 
for  in  these  bills — will  return  vast  div- 
idends tomorrow.  But  failure  to  act 
without  further  delay  may  mean  oppor- 
tunities lost  forever. 

As  the  Times  editorial  states  the  case 
so  well: 

The  parks,  the  forest,  the  shorelines,  the 
sparkling  waters  and  the  wildlife  of  our  out- 
door heritage  are  not  merely  to  be  preserved 
for  those  who  would  gaze  upon  them  from 
som*  distant  horizon.  These  ar*  for  th* 
peopl*,  and  for  thair  h«lrs.  Enactment  of 
th*  two  oonservation  bills  is  th*  best  means 
to  preserve  the  irreplaceable  against  en- 
croachment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article 
to  our  colleagues'  attention  and  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress. 


The  editorial  follows: 
[from  th*  N*w  Tack  Tbaas.  liar.  8,  1964] 

WXLBBUraH    AMD    BaOBBATIOir 


Behind  Hm  affort  to  aoaet  tb*  wilder- 
ness biU  and  th*  land  and  water  oonserva- 
tion fund  bill— tba  two  most  vital  ^eoaa  of 
conservation  and  raereattoa  legislatloo  b*- 
for*  Oongreas  this  y*ar— Is  rsoognltton  of  a 
dread  altemAtiv*:  one*  th*  jMimaral  lands 
fall  undar  th*  biilldoaer's  blade,  they  ar* 
forever  lost. 

This  year  alone,  more  than  a  million  acrea 
are  expected  to  succumb  to  urbcm  sprawl. 
That  is  a  gent**l  word  for  it.  Th*  scarred 
oountrysid*  could  b*  more  accurately  de- 
scribed, in  the  title  of  a  recent  book,  as 
"Ood's  Own  Junkyard." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has 
rightly  caUed  these  bills  "pieces  of  land- 
mark legislation  which  will  b*  rememb*red 
for  years  to  come."  The  wUdemess  blU 
would  strengthen  th*  bairlars  against  en- 
croachment by  any  source.  puMle  or  pri- 
vate, on  primltlv*  areas.  Th*  land  and 
water  oonservatlcm  fund  bill  would  provide 
the  means  to  acquire  Fsd*ral  and  Stote 
lands  and  waters  to  moat  th*  needs  of  ova 
growing  population  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  biU  to  establish  a  "national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system"  Is  sound  In  ito 
esswntlBls.  But  It  can  be  str*ngth*ned  in 
Bom*  of  ite  details.  The  8*D*te-approved 
bUl  doea  not  allow  '"<"«"g  In  a  dealgnated 
wilderness  area  except  by  Presidential  pw- 
mlsslon;  this  ought  to  bs  added  to  the 
House  MU.  Existing  park  and  wUdlife  areas 
should  be  included  in  the  wUdemess  sys- 
tem, and  provision  made  for  future  aequl- 

SltlMl. 

WUderness  and  reorsatlon  are  two  sides 
of  the'sam*  golden  ooln.  The  great  growth 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  B«creatloii.  as 
Dr.  Howard  Zahnisar,  exaouttv*  director 
of  the  WUdemeas  8ool*ty.  has  d*olar*d, 
"U  not  a  threat  to  wUdUfe  refuge  protec- 
Uon  or  wUdemess  preservatloa."  Th*  two 
activities  are  companions,  not  rivals. 

The  parks,  th*  fore*ts,  th*  shorelines,  the 
sparkling  waters,  and  tSie  wUdlife,  of  our 
outooor  heritage  ars  not  mmely  to  be  pre- 
served for  too**  who  would  gaa*  upon  toem 
from  some  distant  horizon.  These  are  for 
th*  p*opl*,  and  for  their  helra.  Enactment 
of  the  two  oooservation  bills  Is  th*  best 
means  to  preserve  toe  iireplaoeable  against 
encroachment. 


Results  of  QMslionuirc  MaUeil  by  Hob. 
Joka  F.  Baldwn,  af  CaliforMa,  to  Resi- 
dealt  of  tlM  Caltforwa  14lli  DuMct 

EXTE^reiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  RALDWIN,  JR. 

or  CAurouoA 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RSPRESSNTATrVES 

Monday^  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  ISr.  Speaker,  6  weeks 
ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  prac- 
Ucally  every  family  of  registered  voters 
in  the  California  14tfa  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. We  have  received  a  very  heavy 
response  to  this  questionnaire,  and  my 
office  has  been  deluged  with  returned 
completed  questionnaires  and  accom- 
panjring  correspondence.  Many  citizens 
not  only  answered  the  questionnaire,  but 
also  wrote  detailed  comments  on  the 
bottom  or  bade  of  the  questionnaire,  or 
on  supplementary  sheets.  I  have  spent 
many  hours  personally  reading  aU  of 
these  comments,  and  they  have  been 


most  helpful.  I  ted.  very  strongly  that 
a  Congressman  can  better  lepteeent  taia 
c<»istltuMits  tf  he  knowa  ttM  vlewa  of  bis 
constituents  on  importeiit  tenei  pend- 
ing before  Oongresa,  than  If  he  makes  no 
elfort  to  asoertala  these  views. 

Tlie  tabulation  of  the  quBsttonnaire 
has  now  been  oonpleted.  and  the  results 
are  summarised  below.  TUs  involves 
24,205  questionnaires  wfaleh  were  re- 
turned. This  is  more  than  the  nianber 
of  people  who  are  contacted  by  the  Gal- 
lup Poll  when  it  takes  natioiwide  polls. 

1.  Would  you  favor  legislation  prohibiting 
racial  discrlminaitlon  in  places  of  business 
which  serve  the  public,  siich  as  theaters, 
resteurants,  hotela,  motels,  and  retaU  stores? 

Yes.  13,234  (Mi»  percent);  no,  8.788  (38.3 
percent) ;  undecided.  2,247  (9 J  percent) . 

2.  Do  yon  believe  the  UB.  Bi^ort-Import 
Bank  should  guarantee  the  credit  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other 
commodities  to  such  Communist  countries? 

Yes,  3383  (18.9  percent):  no,  17,767  (78.2 
percent);  undecided.  8,121  ( 12 J  pensent) . 

3.  The  aseasslnatloo  or  attempt*d  assassi- 
nation of  the  Presldmt  or  Vice  President  is 
a  Stote  crime.  Would  you  favor  legislation 
making  it  a  Federal  crime? 

Ye*,  21,349  (88.0  percent);  no,  2,079  (8.6 
percent) ;  undecided.  838  (3.4  percent) . 

4.  Would  you  favor  legislation  which 
would  restrict  th*  lnt*ntote  sale  (rf  flreaims 
by  mail-order  houses  by  requiring  the  seller 
to  obtain  an  affidavit  that  the  buyer  is  ova: 
18  years  of  age,  has  not  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  and  is  not  mentaUy  incompetent; 
and  by  requiring  that  a  cof^  of  this  affidavit 
be  filed  with  the  local  poUc*  department? 

Yes,  19.604  (80.8  pwcent);  no,  3,670  (15.1 
percent) ;  undecided,  988  (4.1  p*ro*nt) . 

6.  Would  you  favor  lagWatloo  to  increase 
the  overtime  wag*  rate*  abov*  thalr  present 
level  of  time  and  one-half? 

Yea.  6,316  (21J  percent);  no,  17,209,  (70.9 
percent):  undecided.  1,741  (7J  percent). 

6.  Wo\ild  you  favor  leglslatloD  reducing  the 
standard  workweek  from  40  hours  to  35 
hours? 

Yes,  7.794  (32.1  percent);  no,  14,126  (58.2 
percent) ;  undecided.  2,342  (9.7  pw^nt) . 

7.  A  bill  is  pending  before  Coi^^ess  which 
would  authorize  veterans  of  World  War  I 
to  receive  a  pension  of  $100  per  month,  un- 
less they  have  other  ituvwn^^  exceeding  $2,400 
If  single  or  $3,600  per  year  If  wlto  depmd- 
enta.  The  estlinated  co*t  of  this  im}gram  the 
flrst  year,  according  to  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
iBtration,  would  be  $1,266,347,000.  Would 
you  favOT  this  bill? 

Yes,  7,674  (31.2  percent);  no,  14,037  (67.8 
percent);  undecided,  3,662  (ll.O  percent). 

8.  A  bUl  is  now  pending  before  Congress 
which  would  increase  the  salary  of  Members 
of  Congress  from  $23,600  per  year  to  $32,600 
per  year.  Would  you  favor  this  44-4Mrcent 
Increase  in  ec»igreaslonal  salaries^ 

Yes,  4,166  (17.1  percent);  no,  17,900  (73.8 
percent);  undecided,  2,208  (9.1  percent). 

9.  WoxUd  you  favor  a  modUlcatlon  of  our 
Immigration  laws  to  base  admission  require- 
mente  for  Immigrants  on  their  skills  rather 
than  their  country  of  origin? 

Yes.  11,294  (46.6  percent);  no,  7383  (323 
percent);  undecided,  6.068  (21.0  percent). 

10.  Would  you  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under  which  Mexican  Nationals  are 
allowed  to  come  Into  the  United  Stetee  to 
assist  in  harvesting  our  farm  cropa  if  a  cer- 
tificate U  first  issued  by  the  XJ3.  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  sufficient  domeetlc  labor  is  not 
available  to  do  the  type  of  work  involved,  and 
that  iMwvaillng  farm  wages  wUl  be  paid? 

Yea,  19.401  (803  percent);  no.  3,403  (14.0 
percent);  undecided,  1360  (6.7  percent). 

11.  Would  you  favor  legislation  to  esteb- 
llah  and  finance  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
patterned  after  the  civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930's? 


Tea,  16,681  (64.4  percent);  no,  5,118  (21.1 
paroiat):  mutoctldad.  t.»18  (143  penant). 

la.  Tba  Dspaitmaat  of  th*  Interior  has 
Pfopes*d  a  HI  bUUon  Paolflo  Soutoweet 
Wator  Plaa  vadsr  whloh  approximately 
l,a00AM>  aor*-f**t  of  water  per  year  would  be 
taken  oa$  of  tli*  Baoramento-aan  Joaquin 
Delta  and  pumped  through  an  aqueduct  for 
u**  In  Ailaooa.  Would  you  favor  this  pro- 
poMtir 

Tea,  2317  (10.4  percent);  no,  17,474  (72 
percent);  imdedded,  4372  (17.6  percent). 


Fadsf  Naicelics  Problea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  NEW   TOKK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  has  re- 
sulted in  some  controversy.  There  are 
many  who  feel  that  this  report  Is  behind 
informed  opinicm  rather  than  ahead  of 
it  and  that  it  ignores  important  mfdical 
and  sociological  facets  of- the  problem. 

An  informative  and  well-written  letter 
commenting  on  the  report  recently  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  February  21,  1964, 
issue  of  the  New  Yoik  Times  together 
with  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  fnxn  Charles  R.  Foster  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  letter  and  editorial  foUow: 
Pacimo  NAsoonos  PaoBLBn:   New  ApniOACH 

CoNsmxaxD  NKaessAKT  roa  Contsol  or  Ao- 

DucnoH 

To  THX  Editob  or  thx  Nkw  Tobk  Txmb: 

It  is  not  siirprislng  how  little  national 
attention  the  recently  released  final  report 
of  the  President's  Advisory  CbrnmisslcMi  on 
Narcotics  and  Drag  Abuse  has  received.  Tills 
report  dodges  the  b^^  lasu*  In  aaNotics — 
is  addiction  a  crime  or  an  illneas? — in  trying 
to  satisfy  everyone  and  offend  no  one. 

■me  Commission  report  oomi^eftely  ignores 
the  Important  1968  study  by  th*  Mew  Y<n-k 
Academy  of  Medicine  which  advocated  a 
major  overhauling  of  Federal  narootlo  laws 
and  regulations  and  which  urged  that  doc- 
tors be  allowed  to  determine  the  type  of 
treatment. 

Moreover,  the  Commission's  report  disposes 
of  all  foreign  experience  in  three-fourths  of 
one  page.  The  fact  that  Great  Britain  has 
only  about  600  (United  States  over  60.000) 
addlcte  is  ascribed  to  a  "lack  of  cultural 
susoeptlblUty."  Actually  the  British  prob- 
lem is  tiny  because  addiction  has  been  kept 
firmly  in  medical  hands  and  the  poUce  want 
to  keep  it  there. 

The  report  <also  reconmiends  the  enact- 
ment of  a  far-reaching  new  Federal  program 
of  civil  commitment,  patterned  after  the 
recent  CallfomU  and  New  York  laws.  Un- 
der such  a  law  the  addict  would  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  and  custody  of  toe  At- 
torney General  fw  an  indeterminate  p«-lod 
not  to  exceed  6  years.  He  would  be  institu- 
tionalized for  at  least  6  months  and  then 
sent  out  on  parole. 

In  practice  this  system,  as  shown  in  CalJ- 
fornia,  may  lend  Itself  to  abuses  and  may  be 
too  visionary. 

The  narcotics  addict  is  a  weak,  sick  pwson 
who  needs  help  with  his  illnses.  The  pres- 
ent enforcement  philosophy  of  the  FMeral 
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that's  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  fanners  won't 
get  on  their  wheat. 

So  the  Senators  who  bellered  that  argu- 
ment (none  of  ours  did)  must  be  puzsled 
and  upset  when  they  read  the  paragraph  on 
page  6  of  USDA's  own  publication  the 
"Wheat  Situation"  for  February.  Its  re- 
lease date  is  March  7. 

And  it  says  that  prices  Of  most  daasea 
of  wheat  have  climbed  well  above  loan  rates. 
Then  It  explains,  and  we  quote  directly. 
"OCC  sales,  however,  have  tempered  the 
price  rise.  •  •  •  in  fact,  CCC  resale  price 
HftT  practically  established  the  market  price 
for  Hard  Winter  wheat.  This  price  Is  com- 
puted at  108  percent."  That's  quoted  di- 
rectly from  the  X78DA  publication. 

So  you  see,  how  can  anyone  tell  what  is 
kernel  and  what  is  chaff?  On  the  one  hand, 
the  XTSDA  people  po  to  the  Senators  and  tell 
them  that  CCC  sales  dont  have  anything 
to  do  with  making  wheat  prices  so  115  per- 
cent for  farmers  la  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
But  on  th«  other  hand.  USDA's  own  oflllcal 
publication  factually  states  that  CCC  sales 
are  hcddlng  wheat  prices  down  through  the 
use  of  the  106-peroent  formula. 

No  wcHider  many  people  are  puzzled  when 
they  are  faced  with  exactly  opposing  stories 
coming  from  one  and  the  same  source. 
Thoee  who  know  wheat  are  clear  on  the 
facts  though  as  evidenced  by  those  34  Sen- 
ators who  voted  to  raise  CCC  ceilings  to 
115  percent. 
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A  CoMMnity  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxaK>is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9, 19S4 

Mr.  RUMSnSIlD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  school  dropouts  and  unem- 
ployable youth  certainly  Is  of  concern 
to  every  thoughtful  and  responsible  citi- 
zen and  in  many  omnmunities  through- 
out the  country  scmethlng  Is  being  done 
to  help  these  youngsters.  As  the  follow- 
ing Chicago  Son-Times  editorial  of 
March  14  points  out,  it  is  not  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  but  the  local  commu- 
nity that  Is  best  fitted  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  these  youngsters.  The  Congress 
should  give  careful  thought  and  study 
before  i4>provlng  the  establishment  of 
Federal  work  schools  for  those  who  have 
failed  the  Armed  Forces  mental  test. 
A  CoKmnoTT  PxoBi.nc 

The  task  Torce  assisting  R.  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Jr..  head  of  the  administration's  "war  on 
poverty,"  has  hit  upon  a  device  to  obtain 
names  of  youngsters  who  they  are  sure  need 
special  education  and  vocaticmal  training. 
The  task  force  wUl  use  the  lists  of  those 
rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces  for  failure  to 
pass  the  mental  tests  given  at  induction. 
Shriver's  group  would  give  theee  yoimgsters 
the  opportunity  to  enter  special  Federal  work 
schools — ^the  assumption  being  that  If  they 
have  failed  the  Armed  Forces  mental  tests 
they  will  fall  any  mental  test  and  need  help. 

Shriver's  task  force  Is  somewhat  off  base 
in  its  assumption.  Failure  to  pass  the  Armed 
Forces  mental  test  Is  not  a  dependable  meas- 
yxrt  of  a  man's  intelligence. 

The  basic  teat  given  to  all  applicants  and 
drafteee  at  induction  measures  the  Ytbillty 
of  an  individual  to  acquire  military  training. 
The  passing  mark  for  this  test  varies  within 
the  different  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Nor  are  the  testing  procedures  wholly  relia- 


ble. The  General  Aeeountlng  Office  notes 
that  the  Navy  had  to  diacharge  1.900  of  its 
men  (at  a  coat  of  S1>I6,000)  In  1902  because 
they  were  mentally  unqualified  for  military 
service  after  they  had  paased  these  same 
tests. 

Moreover,  the  Navy,  for  one,  raises  and  low- 
ers the  mental  test  jiaaslng  marks  to  sxilt  the 
pressures  of  manpower  requirements.  This 
fact  alone,  it  would  seem,  would  eliminate 
thU  test  as  a  reliable  standard  for  Judging 
a  man's  Intelligence. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  on  a  task  better  done  by  the 
commxinity.  The  officials  and  educators  of 
any  community  can  easily  find  out  who  their 
problem  youngsters  are.  The  list  of  high 
school  dropouts  la  a  good  source. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  community  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  train  ttieae  youngsters  for  Jobs 
that  exist  In  the  oommunlty  area  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  are  progiams  operating  In  Chicago 
that  do  Just  that.  Job  Opportimities 
Through  Better  Skilla  (JOBS)  la  an  example. 
It  is  federally  flnawwrt  and  administered  by 
the  TlfCA  and  other  groups.  JOBS  trains 
high  school  dropouts  for  Jobs  waiting  to 
be  filled  in  the  Chicago  area.  It  haa  no  dif- 
ficulty finding  applicants.  Bruce  Cole,  di- 
rector of  JOBS,  says  the  program  is  success- 
ful and  can  be  applied  to  any  commimlty 
where  there  is  a  need. 

Singling  out  thoae  who  have  failed  to  pass 
the  Armed  Fbroea  tests  In  view  of  how  the 
tests  can  and  do  vary — ^is  an  unfair  and  very 
likely  wasteful  prooeas. 

The  problem  of  how  to  help  the  high 
school  dropout  gain  the  necessary  special 
help  he  needs  la  a  local  problem.  It  can  be 
solved,  aa  is  now  being  proved  In  Chicago. 
We  repeat  what  we  haw  aald  before:  'Com- 
munity problems  are  almoat  always  better 
served  when  the  oommunlty — not  the  Federal 
Government — takes  It  upon  Itself  to  do  the 
work. 


Is  NASA  BugBu  Too  MadiT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o»  " 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  rumxM 
IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 16  Issue  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  carries  a  very  interesting  article, 
entitled  "Is  NASA  Bungling  and  Wast- 
ing Too  Much?  OnIo(Aers  WMider."  I 
am  glad  to  request  that  It  be  reprinted 
in  the  CoNGROtsioNAL  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Is  NASA  Btimslimo  siro  Wastino  Too  Much? 

Omxx>Kxajs    WoMDca— It's    $100    MnxioN 

F— «  AMD  $30  ICnxioir  Tnau;   Qrrx  Caf- 

suut  Had  730  THnfaa  Wbono  Wrrn   It — 

526  Dttx  ra  Butrrr  Woax 

(By  Bem  Price) 

At  age  5  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  has  the  solar 
system  for  a  playpen  and  dollars  for  build- 
ing blocks. 

No  one  denlee  NASA's  acc(»npllshmentB  In 
placing  satellites  Into  orbit  nor  that  the 
man-ln-space  program  was  a  tremendous 
achlevemeat. 

But  there  is  a  continuing  official  concern 
In  Washington  about  NASA's  high  coat. 

By  1970,  NASA  win  have  spent— at  the 
current  rate— aomawhere  between  $SS  and 
$50  billion  in  astahUahtng  JJM.  preeminence 
in  space,  a  pro0«m  which  envlsioiM  a  man- 
ned landing  on  th* : 
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In  Its  first  5  years  NASA's  budget  has  ex- 
panded from  $348  mlUltm  to  $S.l  bUllon  and 
the  agency  is  asking  for  $0.8  bilUon  for  fiscal 
1966. 

NASA  has  approximately  32.000  employees. 
It  pays  the  highest  salaries  of  any  Federal 
agency  and  has  more  people  (349)  in  ap- 
pointive Jobs  paying  $10,600  to  $31,000  an- 
nually than  any  other  two  Federal  agenclee. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  the  House  Space 
Committee  said  it  understood  that  "oiur  na- 
tional space  program  is  one  probing  Into 
many  unknown  and  uncharted  areas  and 
that  NASA  must  be  allowed  a  certain  fiexl- 
blUty  in  the  nuknlpulatlon  of  funds. 
,  "Neverthelees  the  committee  has  become 
seriously  concerned  with  the  relatively  high 
rate  of  reprogramming  •  •  •  this  trend.  If 
unchecked,  carries  the  potential  for  groes 
abuse  and  mismanagement  of  fxmds." 

In  addition,  the  House  committee  has 
complalnsd  that  NASA's  increasingly  com- 
plex programs  are  creating  a  fear  that  Con- 
gress may  lose  contnd  over  expenditures. 

One  result  of  this  fear  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  by  Representative 
Jamxb  G.  Fultok,  Republican  of  Fennel - 
vanla,  to  create  an  Inspector  general's  of- 
fice for  NASA. 

FDI.TON  said  there  is  "a  vital  requirement 
tor  objective  examination  and  evaluation  of 
NASA'S  programs  and  operations." 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  Congress 
overseer  of  qwndlng,  has  reported  that  NASA 
contributed  to  the  wastage  of  about  $100 
mllll<»i  in  connection  with  the  Centaiir 
rocket  and  the  Advent  satelUte  program. 

Centaiu-  was  scheduled  by  NASA  for  its 
first  flight  in  January  1961.  It  flew  succeas- 
fully  on  November  27.  1963 — 2  years  and  11 
months  brtilnd  schedule.  The  Centaur  has 
cost  $637  mmi(m  so  far. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  released  a 
report  last  October  whleh  said  a  miscalcula- 
tion about  the  weight  the  Centaur  oould  lift 
had  forced  cancellatloa  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Advent  program. 

WhUe  waiting  for  development  of  the 
Centaur  the  Defense  Department  had  been 
apending  $4  milUon  a  month  m  Advent, 
designed  to  carry  out  \6  acientific  investiga- 
tions in  space. 

Beyond  this.  NASA  has  had  some  expen- 
sive failures. 

Six  of  the  Ranger  shots,  designed  to  send 
operating  televtsion  cameras  to  the  Moon, 
have  failed.  Each  failure  has  cost  around^ 
$18  milliao. 

Then  then  was  Mariner  I.  which  waa  to 
Inveatigate  the  atmoaphere  around  Venus. 
Failure  to  insert  a  hyphen  In  the  guidance 
formula,  so  NASA  has  said,  cauaed  the  rocket 
to  veer  off  course.  It  was  destroyed.  Coet: 
$30  million. 

The  year-by-year  record  established  by 
NASA  shows  that  the  space  agency  has  yet  to 
complete  a  major  program  on  schedule  or  at 
the  original  cost  estimate. 

For  example,  Project  Meroury,  which  aent 
six  astronauts  into  ^Moe.  waa  roughly  a  irear 
behind  the  original  aohedule.  It  waa  ex- 
pected to  cost  $300  million.  The  final  NASA 
report  said  it  coat  $384  million. 

NASA  explains: 

"In  attonpting  to  do  something  which 
has  never  been  done  before,  you  cannot  es- 
cape the  neceesity  for  establishing  goals 
which  are  sometimes  based  on  insufficient 
Information." 

NASA  has  Its  share  of  major  problems,  of 
course,  and  In  Its  final  report  on  Project 
Mercury,  the  agency  stated: 

"A  list  of  those  general  and  technical 
areas  that  appear  to  be  either  the  source  of. 
or  a  major  contributing  factar  to  the  prob- 
lems that  repeatedly  ooet  the  project  time 
and  money  would  include  design  require- 
ments, qualification  praoUoea.  definitions  of 
aundards,  testa  and  validation  procedures 
and  configuration  management.  The  con- 
ditions are  not  unique  to  this  project,  but 


represent  thoee  that  generaUy  exist  In  the 
aerospace  field." 

There  wen  stories  of  mlsmated  wirings 
and  tubes  installed  backwards.  One  Mer- 
cury capsule  had  730  things  wrong  with  it 
when  it  was  checked  out  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
now  Cape  Kennedy,  the  report  said,  and  636 
were  directiy  attributable  to  lack  ot  satis- 
factory workmanship. 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  scientists  reported 
launch  vehicles  had  been  delivered  with  wa- 
ter  in  the  fuel  tanks  and  loose  soldering  left 
around  which  in  the  weightiessness  of  space 
would  fioat  and  cause  short  circuits. 

Some  were  critical  of  what  they  said  was 
NASA's  constant  changing  of  designs  and 
specifications. 

"At  any  time."  one  said,  "that  too  many 
new  features  In  design  and  technology  are 
added  to  a  product,  you  are  going  to  have 
many  that  will  not  be  satisfactory." 

One  physicist  commented  that  NASA  had 
become  a  training  groimd  for  sciratists. 
fresh  from  the  universities,  and  these  young 
scientists  often  were  inclined  "to  push  the 
state  of  the  art." 

"The  temptation  to  imdertake  advanced 
things  U  so  great,-  he  said,  "that  few  are  will- 
ing to  be  reetralned  by  considerations  of 
technology." 


Mr.  J.  Merrifl  Aadcrsaa,  PresideBt,  Iowa 
Fans  Boreas  Fcderatira,  Stresses  Farm 
Boreaa's  CoMiMaseue  Approach  to 
SohitiM  of  Probleas  ia 
Africaltore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  9,  Mr.  J.  Merrill  Ander- 
son, president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  100  Farm  Bureau  lead- 
ers, representing  the  counties  of  the 
State,  met  with  the  members  of  the  Iowa 
congressional  delegatlcxi  at  a  dinner 
meeting  in  Washingt<». 

Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  at  this  dinner* 
are  noteworthy  for  theb-  claritj  and 
soundness  in  outlining  a  commmisense 
approach  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  Am^lcan  agriculture. 

These  recommendations,  most  of 
which  are  already  pending  in  bill  form, 
demand  the  close  scrutiny  of  all  of  us 
who  are  Interested  In  seeing  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  Uie  opportxmlty  to 
carry  out  their  respcmsibllitles  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  with  as  lit- 
tle Government  Interference  as  possible. 

Under  leave  to  ext^id  my  r^narks,  I 
present  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  as  they 
were  made  at  the  banquet.  They  are 
worthy  of  study: 

Statement  bt  PaxsmENT  J.  m— tti   Anukx- 
soN,   Iowa   Pabii   Bmtx&u  ftmaATioN,   at 
OONoaassioKAi.  Dinkee,  Washimcton,  D.C 
Maxcb  9, 1964 

We  have  Just  beard  two  excellent  preeenta- 
tlons  by  Congressmen  Hocvxn  and  SmrB. 
These  men  are  in  positions  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  through  their  own 
experiences  In  serving  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. We  do  appreciate,  Oongnssmen.  your 
taking  the  time  to  organlaa  theaa  thoughta 
for  our  benefit,  your  oontrlbntions  to  this 


meeting,  and  your  cooperation  throughout 
the  years. 

We  know  the  congressitmal  delegaticm  Is 
going  to  miss  you,  Mr.  Hosten,  after  thla 
year.  We  In  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  are  go- 
ing to  miss  you.  We  have  always  found  you 
willing  to  give  us  Information  and-  to  help 
us  whenever  you  oould.  You  have  listened 
to  our  point  of  view  and  given  It  serious 
consideration.  Wlfen  you  found  you  oouldnt 
vote  with  u»— and  these  thnes  have  been 
relatively  few — you  have  told  us  frankly  and 
openly  why  you  couldn't. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  amplify  the 
statements  that  have  been  made.  Nor  is  It 
my  intention  to  repeat  or  contradict  them. 
I  do  want  to  review  briefly  the  position  of 
Farm  Bureau  members  in  a  couple  of  areas. 
We  realize  that  you  Congressmen  have  many 
groups  and  individuals  contacting  you.  and 
many  pieces  of  legislation  to  keep  close  to. 
We  thought  you  might  ^predate  Just  a  brief 
review  of  our  position  and  our  reasons. 

The  outiook  for  agriculture  is  both  grave 
and  {M-onUsing.  Some  Immediate  problems 
are  very  real.  Livestock  prices  have  been 
extremely  low  this  year,  and  cattle  feeders 
have  not  done  wrtl  for  several  years.  We 
have  an  overcapacity  to  produce  in  agrlciU- 
ture,  and  our  surplus  production  coupled 
■with  ever-rising  farm  expenses  is  putting 
a  real  squeeze  on  farm  Income. 

Actually,  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  done 
fairly  well  mcomewlse  over  the  last  few  years.  * 
but  some  oi  this  Income  has  been  due  to 
extraordinary  crops.  I  shudder  to  ttilnk 
what  would  hJ4>pen  to  lo^ra  farm  inoome  if 
we  should  have  a  small  com  crop  the  same 
y«ar  we  have  Uvestock  prices  like  we  have 
had  this  year. 

On  the  promise  side,  we-are  convinced  that 
agriculture  is  a  growth  Industry.  There  is 
increasing  demand  for  our  products  both  at 
hcHne  and  abroad.  Tha  US.  poiilation  In- 
crease is  estimated  to  be  roughly  40  mUUon 
by  1975— Just  11  years  away.  Fteeign  mar- 
kets for  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  wheat 
have  been  on  the  Increase.  No  one  has  yet 
thought  of  putting  a  supply  control  on 
scientific  progreaa.  ao  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  we  farmers  will  oonttnue  to  gain 
greater  technology  and  thus  do  an  even  bet- 
ter Job  at  farming  in  the  years  ahead.  Con- 
aequentiy.  surplxis  problems  will  probably  be 
With  us  even  in  1975.  These  dramatteaUy 
Increasing  markets  for  food  and  fiber,  how- 
ever, certainly  hold  out  some  promise  for  a 
healthy  agriculture  in  the  future.  Since  our 
efficiency  or  know-how  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Industry,  these  tre- 
mendous aaaeta  must  not  be  undercatlmated. 

In  recent  years,  the  farpi  program  has  been 
less  controversial  within  our  ocganlsation. 
I  have  never  seen  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  m«n- 
bers  xaare  united  on  farm  programs  tti*n  they 
were  this  faU  at  our  ^""i»«»  meeting.  Opin- 
ions have  Jelled.  Let  me  outline  very  briefly 
what  the  consensus  at  opinion  is. 

Farm  Bureau  members  believe  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  We  recognize  the 
possibUity  of  making  the  system  wort  better 
through  certain  types  of  OovCTnment  activity 
In  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcies  and  some 
others.  However,  farmers  are  convinced  that 
we  must  not  Jeopardise  the  dynamic  nattire 
of  our  market — or  the  efficiency  of  our  busi- 
ness— through  extensive  Government  regula- 
tion. Government  regulation  and  unneces- 
sary redtape  'could  easUy  destroy  our 
developing  markets  at  home  and  abroad  and 
our  ability  to  compete  in  these  markets. 
This  must  not  happen. 

We  do  not  want  Government  price  sup- 
ports extended  to  any  new  commodities.  We 
do  want  a  program  that  will  help  \u  move 
from  where  we  are  to  a  freo-  agricultural 
economy. 

We  are  oppoeed  to  compulsion.  Programs 
used  in  this  transition  should  be  voluntary, 
and  the  definition  ot  "volimtary"  is  impor- 
tant, too.     It  is  perfecUy  pobstble  for  a  so- 
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given  aerlouB  §1'^^"^*"*^'  c<xisideraUon.  I 
have  the  flgurea  from  this  study  with  me  If 
.anyone  would  care  to  look  at  them  after  the 
meeting. 

Now  for  a  word  about  fiscal  policy.  As 
all  of  you  know,  farm  bureau  opposed  tbe 
tax  cut  until  there  were  assurances  that  tbe 
budget  could  be  brought  into  balance.  Ap- 
parently, the  same  sort  of  opposition  was  of- 
fered by  the  majority  of  Congressmen  tmtu 
President  Johnson  pared  the  budget  aome- 
wbat  and  promised  strenuous  efforts  to  cut 
it  even  further. 

There  are  thoee  who  are  critical  of  tbe 
President.  They  feel  that  bis  effcn-ts  to  re- 
duce expenditures  are  negligible  and  merely 
in  areas  that  show  the  most.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true  or  just  political  talk. 
Regardless,  now  that  tbe  tax  cut  is  effective. 
I  feel  we  should  assume  that  tbe  President 
meant  what  he  said  and  that  be  wUI  make 
every  effort  to  balance  tbe  budget  under  tbe 
revenue  now  available.  If  be  can  do  tbls  he 
will  have  rendered  a  tremendous  service  to 
this  cotmtry.  Regardless  of  political  party  or 
political  leanings,  s  vu-ely  there  Is  agreement 
that  old-fashioned  thrift  is  not  out  of  date, 
that  fiscal  reqx>nsibility  U  still  sane,  and 
that  bureaucracy  for  bureaucracy's  sake  is 
an  inexcusable  waste  and  burden. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  can  afford  to 
fail  in  this  commitment  to  balance  tbe 
budgert;.  Our  balance-of-pa3rment«  program 
is  too  sensitive.  The  possibility  of  Inflation 
is  too  great.  One  of  the  reasons  agrlcultiu-e 
cannot  afford  to  go  further  wl*b  tbe  payment 
program  because  it  is  so  expensive.  These 
payments  alone,  extended  to  tbe  majc«'  com- 
modities, covUd  make  it  impossible  for  tbe 
President  to  make  good  on  bis  promtee  to 
the  Nation.  If  the  administration,  tbe  Con- 
gress, and  tbe  people  as  a  whole,  by  working 
together,  can  bring  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures in  line  with  revenue  at  tbe  new 
tax  ratea.  we  will  indeed  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  by  reducing  taxes. 

Many  other  issues  could  be  discussed.  We 
are  concerned  about  beef  Impcxts,  about  tbe 
possible  extension  of  minimum  wage  regula- 
tions to  agriculture,  and  many  others.  Wblle 
we  are  concerned,  we  are  also  optimistic.  We 
believe  the  business  of  farming  has  a  future. 
We  plan  to  be  part  ot  that  future. 

We  have  faith  in  our  republican  form  of 
government  and  in  our  democratic  pwlncl- 
plee.  We  commend  the  Iowa  congressional 
delegation  for  the  excellent  )ob  you  are  doing 
In  representing  Iowa  in  a  dignified  way  and 
in  a  maner  which  reveals  deep  concern  for 
the  nati<mal  intereet.  We  want  to  take  tbls 
opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  and  to  pledge  our  support  in  accom- 
plishing the  go«Us  and  objectives  so  vital  to 
Iowa  and  to  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  njjwois 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  RxcosD  a  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  of  last  week  which  clearly  states 
the  case  for  rejection  of  the  administra- 
tion's wheat-cotton  bill : 

Suaanuxs  Oaloxz 

Under  stiff  White  House  pressure,  tbe  Sen- 
ate has  apiMTOved  a  bill  authorizing  new  sub- 
sidlee  for  cotton  and  wheat.  Tbe  mefuure 
now  is  in  the  Bouse  where  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlatraUon  liopea  to  twist  enough  arms  to 
bring  quick  approval.    Any  delay  in  enacting 


it  Into  law  invdvea  the  risk  that  the  bill  will 
be  too  late  to  affect  thla  year's  crops,  which 
means  the  admlnlstratloa  would  have  no 
new  handouts  to  dangle  before  rural  voters 
in  tbe  election  eampalgn. 

The  proposed  ogtton  program  is  such  an 
economic  absurdity  that  even  the  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Kllxnosb,  a  Louisiana 
Democrat,  was  opposed  to  it.  He  agrees  with 
the  American  raitn  Bureau  federation  that 
If  Secretary  of  Agrioultiure  Freeman  would 
administer  tbe  preeent  law  properly — which 
means  lowering  price  supports — there  would 
not  be  any  need  for  a  new  program  and  tbe 
taxpayers  could  be  saved  some  money. 

Tbe  Agriculture  Department  Is  caught  In 
a  dilemma  of  its  own  making  because  it 
raised  tbe  support  ^price  after  tbe  Kennedy 
administration  to(A  oOce  and  now  has  cotton 
running  out  of  Its  ears.  Having  stimulated 
production  with  high  prices,  it  would  be 
simpler  and  sounder  to  undo  this  mistake 
by  lowering  supporta  to  discourage  overpro- 
duction and  make  cotton  more  competitive. 
But  the  adminlstratkm's  solution  is  to  pile 
on  more  subsldiee. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  does  propose  to  lower  sup- 
ports from  32.47  eents  a  pound  to  30  cf nts 
a  pound  for  the  first  year,  after  which  the 
Secretary  wo\ild  have  authority  to  raise  or 
lower  them  within  prescribed  limits.  But 
growers  of  more  than  10  acrea  of  cotton  who 
agree  to  reduce  plantings  by  a  third  are  to 
get  a  bonus  of  4.S  cents  a  pound.  And 
growers  of  10  acres  or  lees — ^well  over  half 
of  all  growers — are  to  be  guaranteed  34.5 
cents  a  pound  without  any  cut  In  acreage, 
which  is  a  reward  to  the  small,  inefficient 
producers  at  the  expense  of  the  larger,  more 
efficient  ones.  Moreover,  under  certain  limi- 
tations growers  may  exceed  their  reduced 
plantings  by  10  pel-cent  to  prod\iee  cotton  at 
tbe  export  rate  of  M  cents  a  pound. 

But  exporters  still  are  to  reoelve  a  subsidy, 
as  at  present,  so  American  cotton  can  com- 
pete abroad  at  lower  world  prioea.  And  a 
new  subsidy  is  to  be  granted  handlers  so  that 
domestic  milla  can  buy  our  own  cotton  at 
tbe  same  price  paid  by  foreigners.  Thus  the 
Government  proposes  to  spoon-feed  tbe  cot- 
ton industry  with  what  in  effect  are  four 
different  subsidies.' 

The  wheat  program  is  a  warmed-over  ver- 
sion of  tbe  same  one  farmers  emphatically 
rejected  in  last  May's  referendiui.  It  guar- 
antees a  high  price  for  that  portion  of  tbe 
crop  consumed  domestically  and  a  lower 
price  for  export  wheat  for  thoee  farmers  who 
submit  to  planting  controls.  But  instead 
of  being  mandatory,  the  program  this  time 
Is  being  promoted  as  a  "voluntary"  plan, 
although  the  price  guarantees  are  purposely 
set  so  high  that  Ute  nuijortty  of  farmers 
probably  could  not  afford  to  stay  out  of  it. 
Shortly  after  taking  oOloe.  President 
Johnson  issued  a  statement  suggesting  he 
was  seeking  better  farm  programs  and  ask- 
ing. "How  can  we  use  the  pricing  mechanism 
of  tbe  free  market  with  more  vitality  than 
presently?"  The  obvious  answer  is  to  stop 
finding  new  ways  to  subsidise  the  farm  econ- 
omy. Agriculture  and  taxpayers  generally 
will  be  better  off  If  the  House  rejects  this 
bill. 


Loster  Rdbbed  Of  oa  USIA 


EXTENSION  OP  REBi£ARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  luaaacHusxTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  It.  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  news  oommentator, 
Edward  R.  Murrow.  who  Is  now  recupera- 
ting from  an  operation,  was  perhaps  the 
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most  influential  director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  since  its  inception.  I 
think  he  did  a  magnificent  Job  with  this 
most  important  agency  during  the  34 
months  that  he  was  the  USIA  Director. 
The  Washington  Sunday  Post  of  yester- 
day carried  a  most  Interesting  article 
on  Edward  R.  Murrow's  USIA  accomp- 
lishments. Under  previous  permission 
I  insert  this  article  by.  Jean  White  with 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix: 
LosTxa  Rttbbid  Orr  on  USIA — Bd  Murrow's 

Vkrt  Prebencx  Gavx  Our  World  "Voice" 

New  Stature 

(By  Jean  White) 

When  he  came  to  Washington  as  Director 
of  tbe  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Edward  R. 
Murrow  brought  along  a  reputation  for  cour- 
age. Integrity,  and  intelligence  as  a  news 
commentator. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  measure  of  Murrow's  suc- 
cess in  the  post  that  his  personal  reputa- 
tion did  not  shrink  in  34  months  in  a 
Government  Job.  If  anything,  some  o*  his 
prestige  and  luster  rubbed  off  on  the  USIA. 

The  USIA  directorship  has  not  been  exactly 
a  reputation  builder.  In  little  more  than 
two  decades,  the  Agency  has  had  five  names 
and  a  docen  Directors.  It  is  a  sitting  target 
fcR-  congressional  critics  who  don't  like  an 
abstract  painUng  sent  overseas  or  a  certain 
paragraph  amid  millions  of  words  published. 

Since  the  USIA  can't  tell  its  story  at  home, 
tbe  American  public  usually  heais  about  the 
Agency  only  when  it  haa  made  a  big  mistake. 
It  has  no  lobby  to  press  Congress  tor  funds. 
Its  product  is  for  export  only.  It  deals  in 
intangibles,  and  the  results  can't  be  summed 
up  In  a  graph  for  an  ann\ial  report. 

BXTOND  autbicxtic 

Murrow  himself  put  it  this  way  a  year 
ago:  "But  it  is  very  difficult  to  measxire  suc- 
cess in  our  business.  No  computer  clicks, 
no  cash  register  rings  when  a  man  changes 
his  mind  or  opts  fen-  freedom." 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  measure  the 
success  of  MurroWs  USIA  stewardship  from 
early  1961  untU  he  resigned  in  January  to 
recuperate  from  an  operaticm  for  lung 
cancer. 

He  did  noticeably  improve  the  product, 
particularly  in  the  mass  media  fields  of 
fllnos  and  television  programs.  Tbe  Voice  of 
America  doubled  its  power  and  the  USIA 
beefed  up  its  programs  in  the  key  areas  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

But  man  important,  if  less  tangible,  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  Murrow's  presence. 
Tbe  respected  news  broadcaster  gave  the 
USIA  stature  with  Congreas  and  the  public 
at  home.  Ihis,  in  turn,  gave  more  self- 
respect  to  the  staff,  which  had  never  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  demcnrallzlng  at- 
tacks of  the  McCarthy  era.  An  acclaimed 
professional,  Murrow  began  to  attract  bright 
young  recruits  to  the  USIA. 

Murrow  became  the  most  influential  USIA 
Director  since  the  World  War  n  days  of 
Elmer  Davis  and  the  predecessor  Office  of 
War  Information.  He  sat  in  on  pelicy  de- 
cisions, had  a  direct  telephone  (the  "blow- 
torch") to  the  President,  and  often  dashed 
tbe  two  blocks  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  tbe  White  House.  He  became  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser  on  psychological  factors  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  foreign 
policy. 

A  perfectionist,  Murrow  probably  didn't 
shake  up  tbe  USIA  as  much  as  he  wanted  to. 
It  Is  a  vast  operation,  with  necu-ly  13.000  «n- 
polyees  in  106  countries.  Inspiration  can 
Alter  down  through  only  so  many  layers  of 
bureaucracy. 

He  bad  bis  frustrations  as  USIA  Director. 
He  tangled  with  Congress  over  budget  cuU 
and  "shoestring  financing."  He  didnt  at- 
tract as  many  top-talent  people  aa  he  had 
hoped. 

"But  he   left  a   better   Agency   than   he 


found,  and  it  will  be  stUl  better  5  or  10 
years  from  now  because  ot  Murrow's  work,* 
one  of  bis  aids  sununed  up  Murrow's  tenure. 

NINETT  PERCENT  PAT  COT 

Thomas  C.  S(M«nsen,  a  career  man  with 
131^  years  with  the  USIA,  is  Deputy  Director 
in  charge  of  policy  and  plans.  UntU  Murrow 
took  over,  the  USIA  had  no  clearly  defined 
role  or  direction,  he  feels. 

"For  tbe  first  time,  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Murrow  we  bad  a  clear  numdate  of 
what  role  tbe  President  wanted  us  to  play  in 
foreign  affairs.  And  we  were  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  play  that  role  to  the  fullest," 
he  says. 

Murrow  took  the  USIA  Job  (at  a  00  percent 
pay  cut  from  an  estimatsd  $300,000  at  CBS 
to  a  $ai,000  Government  salary)  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  have  his  say  in 
making  tbe  policies  that  the  USIA  later 
would  have  to  explain  to  the  world.  He 
wanted  to  do  more  than  pick  up  the  pieces 
after  a  fiasco.  President  Kennedy  agreed, 
and  Murrow  became  the  first  USIA  Director 
to  sit  on  the  National  Seciulty  Council. 

As  Murrow  defined  it,  the  Job  of  the  USIA 
is  to  noake  tbe  policy  and  actions  of  the 
United  States  "intelligible  and,  whenever 
possible,  palatable."  He  t^Mrated  the  Agency 
on  the  philosophy  that  truth  la  the  best 
propaganda,  even  when  it  hurts. 

The  USIA  has  reported  the  story  of  racial 
violence  in  the  United  States  in  the  larger 
context  of  a  democracy  working  out  its 
problems.  As  might  be  expected,  this  ap- 
proach drew  congressional  criticism.  Some 
Senators  asked  Miurow  whether  it  was  wise 
to  show  weaknesses. 

"We  cannot  be  effective  in  telling  the 
American  story  abroad  if  we  tell  it  only  in 
superlatives,"  he  replied. 

A     NTTCLXAR    ROLE 

On  the  policymaking  level,  the  USIA 
played  a  key  role  in  the  tlnUng  of  the 
resiunption  of  U.S.  nuclear  testing  in  1961. 
Murrow  asked  for  as  much  time  as  pos^ble 
to  capitalize  on  the  moratorium  l»«ak  by 
the  Riisslans.  The  USIA  also  wanted  a 
chance  to  explain  why  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  resimu  tests  itself. 

During  the  1962  Cuban  crisis,  the  USIA 
saturated  oonununications  channels  with 
messages  documenting  the  American  posi- 
tion. In  a  single  week.  50,000  pictures  of 
the  Russian  missile  sites  were  air-expressed 
overseas. 

The  USIA  even  drew  blood  from  the 
Communists.  Last  June,  the  Moecow  radio 
accused  the  Agency  of  provoking  "sleepless 
nights  in  Socialist  countries." 

As  USIA  Director,  Murrow  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  vast  operation  using  seven  mofHu. 
of  communication:  radio,  televlaion,  movies, 
preas,  books,  exhibits,  and  the  aria.  Some 
600  million  persons  see  USIA  documentary 
films  each  month.  The  Agency  places  500 
TV  programs  each  year  in  more  than  60 
countries. 

Its  wireless  news  file  carries  10,000  words 
daily  and  it  publishes  nearly  70  magaaines 
and  some  20  newspapers,  lliere  are  more 
than  180  USIA  libraries.  The  Voice  ,of 
America  broadcasts  789  hours  a  week  In  36 
languages. 

THE    LAST     3     FEET 

The  USIA  has  nearly  1,600  officers  at 
posts  overseas,  and  Murrow  cut  down  their 
paperwcx-k  and  told  them  to  wear  out  shoe 
leather  rather  than  typewriter  ribbons. 

"I  once  heard  him  tell  a  group  of  ataffers 
that  it  was  no  miracle  of  cooununicaUon 
to  send  a  message  by  Telstar,"  an  aid  re- 
calls. "He  said  it  was  that  last  3  feet  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  that  matters 
In  getting  a  message  across." 

All  was  not  sweetness  and  light  for  Mur- 
row and  the  USIA.  He  had  to  fight  budget 
cuts.  He  lashed  out  at  Congress  for  a  915 
million  cut  last  year. 

"We  are  being  outspent,  outpublished. 
and    outbroadcast,"    he   said    in    a   speech. 


"We  are  a  first-rate  power.    We  must  speak 
with  a  first-rate  voice  abroad." 

Murrow  had  his  faults  and  made  mis- 
takea.  Ha  dldnt  like  administrative  work 
but  hft  tried  to  learn  all  phases  ot  the  USIA 
operation.  He  did  hU  homew<M-k  for  con- 
gressional testimony  and  sat  through  all 
the  hearings  rather  than  Just  making  an 
appearance. 

The  65-year-old  Murrow  often  Joked 
about  being  the  old  man  of  what  he  called 
the  "New  Zeal"  admlnlatratloo,  but  he  set 
a  pace  with  a  16-hour  day.  He  told  a 
friend:  "I  have  never  worked  haraer  in  my 
life  and  never  been  happier.  I  haven't  had 
such  satisfaction  since  the  days  of  cover- 
ing the  London  blitz." 


Boyle  Speaks  Out  Af aiast  Residaal  Fad 
Oil  Inporti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

om  wxar  vzaconA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlTVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  tbe  floor  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatlves  to  speak,  out 
against  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  low-cost 
foreign  residual  furi  imports  into  this 
country.  I  have  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives how  this  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil's  invasion  of  the  American  energy 
market  takes  away  from  domestic  energy 
sources  and  particularly  coal  many  of 
the  opportunities  to  retain  some  of  the 
longtime  users  of  coal.  In  1959,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Issued  an  Executive 
order  limiting  the  amount  of  this  for- 
eign residual  oil  that  could  be  brought 
into  coal  maiiEet  areas.  SiiMse  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  systematic  erosion  of 
that  Executive  order  to  the  extent,  that 
the  latest  actlcm  of  Secretuy  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  pcarmlttlng  an  addi- 
tional 23  million  barrels  of  fordgn 
residual  oil  to  cocae  into  this  country, 
which  actions  have  substantially  de- 
stroyed the  mandatory  Impoit  control 
program.  Not  only  Is  the  program  de- 
stroyed, but  this  latest  action  by  Secre- 
tary Udall  did  destroy  the  Jobs  of  2,000 
American  coal  miners  In  the  deep  pov- 
erty stricken  areas  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
ironical  that  today  we  have  received 
from  the  administration  a  legislative 
package  to  combat  poverty  and  on 
March  5,  1964,  to  have  been  hit  between 
the  eyes  with  this  order  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  dulls  this  attack  on  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  international 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Woricers  of 
America,  the  organizaticm  which  is  best 
suited  to  testify  how  severely  this  action 
by  Secretary  Udall  affects  the  Jobs  of 
American  coal  miners  : 
[From   the  United   Mine   Workers   Journal. 

Mar.  15.  1964] 
BoTLE    Takes    Fight    Aqkikst    ResmuAL    to 

L.B.J.:    CoAi,   MiNcas   Aac   Appaixxd    and 

Alarmed 

UMWA  International  President  W.  A.  Boyle, 
once   again   haa   carried    the   fight   against 
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workers,  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  to 
haul  ooal,  would  be  eliminated. 

When  he  learned  of  Udall's  action.  Presi- 
dent Boyle  sent  the  foUowlng  telegram  to 
the  Interior  Secretary  with  a  copy  to  Preoi- 
dent  Johnson : 

"The  ooal  miners  of  America  are  appalled 
and  alarmed  at  yotir  intention  to  add  to  the 
poverty  In  the  Appcdachlan  region  by  Increas- 
ing the  residual  oU  Import  quotas  by  23  mil- 
lion bcurels.  This  increase,  unjustified  by 
any  economic  logic,  strikes  coal  miners  with 
a  crushing, blow  to  and  hopes  for  Job  and 
income  statklity.  It  is  inconceivable  that  an 
administration  which  declares  its  dedication 
to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  would  allow  an 
action  which  brings  unemployment  to  an 
additional  3,000  ooal  miners  sind  which  takes 
over  $10  mUlion-  in  wages  from  the  coal 
miners  of  this  Nation.  We  challenge  3rou  to 
explain  to  those  trnpoverlshed  people  in  Ap- 
palachla  why  you  are  willing  to  further 
deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  prosperity  xxt  this  Nation." 

Joseph  S.  Moody,  president  of  NCPC.  and 
Stephen  P.  Dunn,  president  of  NO  A.  both 
plasted  UdaU's  latest  action  In  statements 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  Increase  order. 

Moody  termed  the  Udall  order  "astound- 
ing" and  "oomi^etely  unjustified."  Moody 
noted  that  the  ordered  Increase  was  made 
despite  the  fact  that  consumption  of  residual 
oU  from  aU  sourcee — foreign  and  domestic — 
declined  by  3  povent  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1003.  The  NCPC  president  also  noted 
that  the  price  of  residual  oU  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  has  remained  stable,  proving  that  there 
Is  no  shortage  ot  undue  demand  for  the 
product. 

Moody  reiterated  that  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  UdaU  proves  conclusively  that  con- 
XxcA  of  oU  imports  m\ist  be  established  under 
law  and  called  on  the  Congress  to  act 
prom.ptly  to  approve  legislation  peiullng  in 
both  Houses  on  the  matter.  The  leg^latlon 
would  limit  residual  oU  Imports  to  50  per- 
cent of  domestic  oonsiimptlon  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  previous  yecu-. 
The  legislation  has  been  publicly  endorsed 
by  300  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  representing  35 
States. 

WOTTUI    TAKZ    SWAT     3.000     NEW     JOBS 

Moody  said  that  before  UdaU's  announce- 
ment the  ooal  tnduetry  had  estimated  It 
would  be  able  to  increase  its  production  in 
1964  by  10  miiMr>n  tons.  The  reeldual  oil 
Import  Increase,  Moody  said,  means  that 
forvign  oU  "which  oan  be  sold  In  the  United 
States  at  almost  any  price  necessary  to 
undercut  domeatlc  fuels  will  be  able  to 
usurp  the  market  for  more  than  half  of  that 
forecast  Increase,  or  5.5  million  tons."  The 
estimated  increase  in  ooal  production  for 
1004  would  have  created  S.OOO  new  Jobs  in 
the  Appalachian  region  and  ottier  east  oocMt 
ooal-Bupplying  areas. 

Moody  noted  tiMt  the  Imports  of  residual 
oil  are  also  harming  the  economic  interests 
of  domestic  oU  produoers. 

Moody  said  tbe  UdaU  directive  marks  the 
ninth  time  that  residual  oil  imports  have 
been  increased  since  the  mandatory  control 
program  was  started  In  April  1059.  The 
control  program  was  ordered  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  because  an  investigation 
had  determined  such  controls  to  be  neces- 
sary to  national  steurlty. 

Dunn  of  NCA  also  protested  vigorously 
against  the  Udall  directive  and  called  for 
congressional  action. 

Moody  foUowed  up  his  blast  at  UdtUl  on 
March  13  with  a  letter  to  Mem^bers  of  Con- 
gress charging  that  Standard  CXI  (New 
Jersey) ,  the  largest  of  the  oil  oompenles 
making  up  the  International  oil  cartel.  Ls  the 
culprit  in  this  ooofllct. 

Moody  said  the  big  oil  company  Is  cur- 
rently bringing  into  the  United  States  33 
percent  of  all  the  residual  oU  Imports  and 


obviously  wants  this  profitable  arrangement 
to  continue. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  Mr. 
dent  Johnson.  UMWA  President  Boyle  was 
asked  to  submit  a  letter  detaUing  the  argu- 
ments of  the  UMWA  and  the  ooal  industry 
against  increased  oU  Imports.  It  is  tuider- 
Btood  that  this  letter  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  President  and  that  in  addlUon  Mr. 
Johnson  would  have  handed  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  economic  surrey  of  the  bltiuninous 
coal  industry  whlcto  is  printed  in  the  front 
section  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

It  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  Mr. 
Johnson  wUl  take.  He  named  Udall  as  oil 
czar  ecu-ly  in  his  administration  because  he 
did  not  want  to  be  aoeuaed  of  a  conflict  of 
Interest  in  connaotton  with  any  directives 
concerning  ths  oU  industry.  Coming  from 
Texas  as  he  does,  Mr.  Johnson  was  long 
regarded  in  the  Congress  as  an  advocate  of 
the  interests  of  big  oU  companies. 


WMhrngtiMi  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP  Tszsa 

IN  THB  HOX7SB  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  /JX3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  14.  19«4j 

WASHnroTOiT^SPOKT.  MaacH  14,  1964 
( By  Congressman  Bancs  Ax^osa,  Fifth 

Distriot.  Texas) 
PAT  BAxaaa  mnrr  always  bx  casites 

The  House  defeated  the  pay  raise  bill  (H.R. 
8986).  Final  vote:  184  for  and  333  against. 
The  final  action  was  taken  after  3  days  of 
extensive  debate  and  thorough  examination 
of  aU  the  facts.  My  own  positlafi  was  that 
no  matter  how  Juatlfled  wage  increases  are. 
it  Is  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  increase  Ck>v- 
ermneni  costs  by  9600,700,000  at  a  time  of 
deficit  financing.  As  responsible  oOclals  we 
should  earn  pay  raises  by  reduced  ^>ending 
and  a  balanced  budget. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  views,  In  the 
report  on  the  blU.  which  were  signed  by  Rep- 
resentatives H.  R.  Oaosa,  Augttst  Johansxn. 
and  KATBAaorx  Sr.  axoB<».  These  views 
stated  in  part: 

'"nils  legislation  is  premature,  unjwtifled. 
extravagant,  and  inequitable.  It  oonsrtltutes 
an  unwarranted  raid  on  the  US.  Treasury 
at  a  time  when  our  taxpayers  are  already 
heavily  overburdened. 

"The  preeent  eoonomle  dimate  reflects 
high  unemiployment,  a  h\ige  Federal  debt, 
inflation,  the  largest  Federal  expenditures 
to  be  authorised  by  a  Ooogress  diufing  peace- 
time, and  another  yawning  annual  deficit. 
This  Is  not  the  proper  time  to  grant  addi- 
tional pay  increases  to  Federal  employees 
and  top  Government  executives  which  will 
cost  over  $600  million  annually." 

Some  of  the  pertinent  arguments  against 
the  increase: 

1.  The  total  additional  cost  of  the  Federal 
payroll  since  October  1962,  if  the  bill  had 
passed,  would  have  been  $1,660  million  an- 
nually. This  would  represent  an  11  percent 
increase  in  Federal  payroll  costs  in  16 
months.  At  the  same  time  Congress  has  Just 
approved  a  reduction  in  Federal  Income 
taxes. 

2.  Additional  indirect  costs  of  the  bill 
would  result  from  an  upward  adjustment  in 
the  compensation  of  many  Federal  Govern- 
ment contractors.  Increasing  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  procured  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  by  at  least  10  percent  or  $360  tntiu«n 
annuaUy. 

3.  Cost-of-llring  index  has  risen  T'.Si^eronit 
since  December  1867  wtxUe  ths  daaslfloatUm 
Act  emplojraes  have  raoelTwl  an  ATsraga  of 
23.3  percent  pay  increases  tai  the  same  period. 
,pl\iM  a  4.1  percent  which  w«nt  into  effect  in 
January  1904. 

4.  ComparabiUty,  principal  argument  of 
the  prt^Kinents,  was  not  foUwwad.  Claasiflca- 
tlon  Act  pay  grades  1  through  7  would  haye 
advanced  above  ttie  1003  oomparabUlty.  vary- 
ing from  0.7  percent  Increase  for  GS-1  to  1 
percent  for  Q8-7.  Pay  rates  in  the  top  grades 
would  continue  under  180S  oooiparablllty. 

5.  Proposed  Increases  for  some  officials  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  unneces- 
sary, unrealistic  and  created  additional  in- 
equities. 

6.  A  reckless  provision  of  the  bin  would 
have  delegated  unconstttuticmal  authority 
to  the  President  for  fixing  salaries. 

(a)  He  could  have  fixed  salary  rates  few- 
hundreds  of  top  governmental  «^«>ib'»  in  the 
$26,600,  $38,000,  and  $30,500  class. 

(b)  He  could  have  assigned  annual  salary 
rate*  in  the  above  amounts  to  "any  or  aU 
offices  and  positions  in  Government  which  he 
deems  appropriate.  **  This  would  have  gone 
down  in  history  as  "the  presidential  punish- 
ment or  reward  section." 

(c)  He  would  have  besn  authority  to  raise 
or  reduce  salaries  of  offiobUs  of  the  of  the 
quaBl-Judicial  boards  and  commissimis  where 
indepmident  Judgment  free  from  pressure 
is  the  backbone  of  their  regulatory  obU- 
gatlons. 

"THXT    LOVB>    MB   IN    lCn,WAUKXX" 

Remember  the  old-Ume  vaudevlUlan  who, 
'•gardleas  of  how  much  he  wm  pelted  with 
ovecripe  fruit  or  aged  tggt,  was  always  s\ire 
his  act  w«s  unlvecsaUy  loved?    He  to  caUed 
to  mdnd  today  in  some  of  the  prooounce- 
menti    of    the    administration     regarding 
Amerioa's    image,      atatameots    tvota    the 
White  House  insist  w«  are  loved  around  the 
world.     They  love  us  in  Oambodia.     This 
week  they  burned  the  American  flag  and 
wrecked  our  Eknhassy.    llwy  love  us  in  Cy- 
prxis.     Rioting  Greeks  destioyed  American 
property,  insulted  American  pers<»mel  and 
damaged  our  Embassy.     (Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers In  Cypnis:  33) .    They  love  us  in  Gabon. 
They  shot  up  the  American  Bmbassy.    (Peace 
Corps    members    there:    74).      The    Soviet 
Union  expreesed  its  love  and  admiration  this 
week  by  shooting.down  another  unarmed  Jet 
trainer  which  straysd   (some  reports  say  it 
was  lured  by  false  signals)  over  Bast  German 
territory.    0\ir  State  Department  showed  its 
loving  nature  by  apologizing  to  the  Com- 
munisU  instead  of  demanding  the  immedi- 
ate return  of  our  airmen  and  compensation 
for  an  act  which  amounts  to  piracy. 

IS    OUa   rAITH    IN    OTTBSXLVKS    JUSTXTBO? 

Here  is  a  oopy  of  a  le«ter  I  received  this 
week: 

"In  rsfferenoe  to  your  newsletter  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  you  have  more  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  I  have.  Moat  people  will 
never  have  the  facts  and  If  they  did  it  Just 
wouldn't  matter.  You've  done  your  share  to 
spread  the  news." 

I  hope  this  view  Ls  wrong.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  have  not  lost  the  Wis- 
dom and  the  integrity  to  rule  theoMelvea. 
The  sucoees  of  this  RepubUc  is  founded  upon 
the  precept  that  the  ultimate  Jud^nent  of 
the  people  wiU  be  right.  Oiven  aU  the  facts, 
knowing  the  truth,  the  ooUecttve  decision  of 
the  people  wUl  be  the  right  one. 

Our  faith  in  ourselves  wUl  be  Jvwtlfled  oiUy 
if  we  assume  the  reeponsiblUty  to  Judge  falr- 
.ly  the  stewardship  of  our  eleotsd  offtalaU, 
and  the  final  responaiblUI^  of  putting  into 
public  office  thoee  who  beUove  in  and  wlU 
support  the  basic  principles  upoix  which 
this  Govemmebt  of.  by  and  for  the  people 
Is  founded. 

It  is  Important  to  know  what  you  are  for 
and  what  y6u  are  against,  and  why. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NSW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1964 

Mr.  RTAN  of  New  YOTk.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Governor  of  New  Ywk,  Nel- 
son Rodcef  eller.  signed  into  law  two  bills 
wtiich  erode  the  civil  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Tor]c.  These  bills  are  the 
now  infamous  "stop-and-frisk"  and  "no- 
knock"  bills.  Both  bills  are  the  result 
of  a  miaguided  view  that  the  approcurh 
to  the  problem  of  crime  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency iB  through  tougher  and  tough- 
er police  measures — even  if  they  violate 
the  Constitution.  I  was  happiy  to  see 
that  the  Washington  Post,  on  March  6. 
1964.  published  an  editorial  which  re- 
pudiates this  approach  and  these  bUls. 
The  Washington  Post  wisely  p(^nts  out 
that  we  must  deal  with  the  cause  of 
crime  and  goes  on  to  state: 

These  causes  are  not  obscure.  They  lie, 
at  least  in  part,  in  degrading  slums,  in  warp- 
ing poverty,  in  overcrowded  schools,  in  struc- 
tural unemployment,  in  racial  barriers  to 
opportunity,  in  the  vulgar  ftftuntlng  of  opu- 
lence, in  circumstances  vrtiich  l»eed  Juvenile 
delinquents  faster  than  the  police  can  pos- 
sibly apprehend  them;  faster  even  than  bar- 
barous correctional  institutions  can  convert 
them  into  adult  criminals. 

I  urge  aH  my  colleac^ues  to  read  this 
enlightened  editorial: 

Police  Shobtcuts 
Crime  has  become  so  common  in  American 
cities  that  the  public  is  alarmed  and  aroused. 
City  dweUers  have  come  to  feel,  and  not 
without  Justification,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night;  fear  has  become 
endemic.  Ttie  Public  sense  of  indignation 
and  anxiety  has  become  so  great,  indeed,  that 
people  are  perhaps  almost  ready  to  look  at 
and  deal  with  real  causes  of  urban  crime. 
These  causee  are  not  obscmre.  They  lie, 
at  least  in  part,  in  degrading  slums,  in  warp- 
ing povetry.  In  overcrowded  schools,  in  struc- 
tural unemployment.  In  racial  barriers  to  op- 
portunity, in  vulgar  flaunting  of  (^ulenoe, 
in  drcumstances  which  breed  JuvenUe  deUn- 
qusnts  faster  than  the  police  can  possibly 
apprehend  them;  faster  even  than  barbarous 
correctional  institutions  can  convert  them 
into  adult  criminals. 

It  is  possible  to  uproot  and  overcome  these 
causes,  although  only  by  hercric  measures,  re- 
quiring much  expenditure  of  money,  effort, 
and  imagination.  But  there  is  an  obvious 
temptation  to  take  the  far  easier  and  chei^- 
er  course  of  reducing  the  restraints  on  poUoe 
activity  fixed  by  the  U.8.  Constitution — the 
course  of  coping  with  crime  by  letting  the 
police  take  constitutional  shortcuts. 

This  is  the  course  advocated  here  by  those 
who  believe  in  letting  the  poUce  make  ar- 
resta  for  invesUgatlon.  It  is  the  course 
chosen  in  New  York  by  the  supporters  of  the 
crime  bUls  which  Governor  Rockefeller 
signed  into  law  at  Albany  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
a  spurious  cotirse;  spurious  because,  dealing 
with  the  problem  superficially,  it  wiU  not 
diminish  the  crime  rate  and  because  it  en- 
tails a  hidden  and  Incalculable  cost  in  terms 
of  civU  Uberty. 

One  of  the  bills,  called  the  stop-and-frisk 
bill,  would  permit  policemen  to  detain  a  per- 
son in  a  public  place,  to  demand  identifica- 
tion and  search  him  for  wei^rans  when  they 
have  a  reasonable  basis  for  suspecting  him 
of  having  committed  a  felony  car  a  serious 
misdemeanor.    This  is  not  as  bad  as  the  ar- 


rests for  investigation  committed  here — u»- 
der  which  suspects  were  taken  to  poUoe  sta- 
tions and  interrogated  there  indefinitely. 
But  it  is  bad  enough,  empowering  the  poUce 
to  harass  and  interfere  with  -  citlaens  caprt- 
'Clously,  and  without  Judicial  determlnaUon 
of  the  reasonableness  of  their  ooaduet.  In 
short,  it  confers  a  dangerous  power  which 
would  have  been  thought  intolerable  by  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  and  ought  to 
be  thought  so  by  freeman  today. 

The  other  bUl,  caUed  the  no-knock  biU, 
would  let  policemen,  with  court  approval, 
break  into  premises  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant without  identifying  themselves  or  stat- 
ing their  business.  This  Lb  expressly  forbid- 
den by  statute  here  in  the  District.  It  has 
been  forbidden  among  freemen  since  the  16th 
centiu-y.  Nothing  has  been  deemed  more 
fundamental  to  freedom  than  the  concept 
that  a  man's  home  is  tUs  castle.  William 
Pitt  put  it  in  theee  eloquent  words: 

"The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  fraU;  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  it;  the  storm  may  enter; 
the  rain  may  enter;  but  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cannot  enter — all  his  foroe  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement." 

Something  more  than  sentiment  or  cere- 
mony stands  behind  this  ancient  insistenoe 
that  the  police  show  their  authority  and 
state  their  businees  before  they  foroe  their 
way  into  a  home.  It  gives  househtdders  an 
essential  protection  against  thugs  or  ma- 
rauders who  might  try  to  gain  '"^'"tttanfe: 
It  also  protects  the  police  w^io  ml^t  be 
mlstakm  for  criminals  and  ahot  down  by 
nervous  householders.  But  beyond  these 
practicalities  is  a  vital  sense  that  the  forces 
of  auth<n^ty  must  always  be  bounded  and 
restrained  lest  arrogance  or  seal  or  offlcious- 
ness  lead  them  into  oppreaslTe  conduct. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  said  it  aU  most  aptly 
in  a  case  some  years  ago  upsetting  the  con- 
viction of  a  narcotics  peddler  because  the 
poUce  broke  into  his  home  in  Just  t^**  arbi- 
trary manner: 

"We  are  duly  mindful  of  the  rrtlance  that 
society  must  place  for  achieving  law  and 
order  upon  the  enforcing  agencies  of  ths 
criminal  law.  But  insistonce  on  observance 
by  law  offlcen  of  traditional  fair  prooedural 
requirements  is,  from  the  long  point  of  view, 
best  calculated  to  contribute  to  that  end. 
However  much  in  a  partteular  case 'Insist- 
ence upon  such  rulee  may  appear  as  a  tseh- 
nicaUty  that  inures  to  the  benefit  of  a  guUty 
person,  the  history  of  the  criminal  law 
proves  that  tolerance  of  short-cut  mffthods 
in  law  enforcement  impaln  its  enduring 
effectiveness.  The  requirement  of  prior  no- 
tice of  authority  and  purpose  before  forcing 
enery  into  a  home  is  de^ly  rooted  in  our 
heritage  and  should  not  be  given  grudging 
application." 
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or 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  0K£AH01IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  of  the  United  States  talked 
to  the  American  people  about  the  "First 
100  Days." 

It  was  the  voice  and  spirit  and  physical 
presence  of  a  President  who  Is  not  afraid 
to  face  problems,  who  imderstands  the 
great  American  dream  and  who  is  pre- 
pared to  make  that  dream  come  true  for 
all  our  people,  not  just  a  few. 
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Mr.  SCHWENC  iEL.  ICr.  ^?eaker,  both 
houses  of  the  [owa  Legislature  have 
adopted  House  ( Concurrent  Rescdution  3 
which  calls  upoi  the  Presldait  of  the 
United  States  to  Mse  meat  ImixMl  agree 
ments  with  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and 
Irdaxul  on  a  lere  no  higher  than  the  Im 
Vtxt  average  of  {the  years  1958  through 
1M2. 

Since  this  san  e  proposal  has  been  In- 
troduced by  serefal  Members  of  Congress 
text  of  this  resc^ution 

the  Rkcoro  so  that  the 

Members  hone  iJUl  know  that  they  have 
this  support  f  roD  i  Iowa. 

The  resolutloc  follows 
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Houae  of  Representatives 

(t/te  Senate  concurring) . 

assembly  reepectfully  re- 


quest the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
base  agreements  on  a  level  no  higher  than 
the  Import  average  of  the  years  1968  through 
1963;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
sent  to  the  Preeklent  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congrees  from  Iowa. 

We,  Robert  W.  Naden,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck. 
chief  clerk  of  the  ho\ise,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  house  and  senate  of  the  60th 
general   aseembly   In   extraordinary   session. 

WnXZAlf  R.   KXNOBICK. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Roanrr  W.  Naoem. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  B«ORSE 

OF  ifiiaeecRusxTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964    . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
Massachusetts  city  has  responded  to  the 
call  of  "See  America  Year"  to  proclaim 
its  support  for  my  proposal  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Americans  and  foreign  visitors 
to  the  imique  store  of  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  attractions  in  our 
State.  Mayor  Paul  S.  Vaitses,  Jr.,  of 
Melrose,  issued  a  proclamation  on  March 
10  in  response  to  a  recent  letter  in  which 
I  urged  the  20  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  to  endorse 
the  "See  America  Year"  Idea.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  mayor's 
proclamation  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

PaocLAM ATiON :    "SxB    America    Year" — 1964 
To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  May  Come, 
Greeting: 

Whereas  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  adopted  a  resolution  designating  1964  as 
"See  America  Tear";  and 

Whereas  Maaaachuaetts  and  Melrose  have 
a  unique  treaaure  of  history  dating  from  ear- 
liest colonial  daya;  and 

Whereas  our  heritage,  otir  traditions,  and 
a\a  cuatoma  are  oC  great  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  United  States  and  indeed,  to  all 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  an  awareness  of  our  educational, 
cultural,  and  Industrial  reeources  Is  of  In- 
creasing Importance  to  the  economic  well- 
brtng  ol  the  XTnlted  States  and  more  specifi- 
cally New  England:  and 

Whereas  the  Increased  interest  in  travel 
-stimulated  by  the  current  world's  fair  in 
New  York  wUl  attract  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  the  northeastern  section  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  we,  In  Melrose,  anticipate  that 
many  of  these  travelers  will  favor  us_  with  a 
visit  to  oiir  State  and  to  our  fair  city*  during 
their  tour  of  this  area  in  the  months  ahead; 
and 

Whereas  many  Melrosians  will  travel  to 
•ther  perta  of  our  great  country  during  the 
year  1904:   Now,  thwefore. 

I,  Paul  S.  Valtaea,  Jr.,  mayor,  declare  that 
the  city  of  Melroae  does  heartily  endorse  the 
see-America  concept,  and  I  fiirther  declare 
that  1964  Is  "See  America  Year"  In  the  city  of 
Melroee. 

In  wltneaa  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Melroae  to  be  afflfed  thla  10th  day  of  March 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964.  and  of  the  In- 


dependanee  oi  the  TTnited  Statea  of  America 
the  188th. 
Atteat: 

Pam.  8.  Vanaaa,  Jk-..  Mayor. 
RansoND  H.  OBaBi«i.aw, 

OUy  Clerk. 


Father  O'Coaaor  ByliM  Stand*  for  Tratii 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   . 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWI^ISKI 

OF  njJDfoza 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  DKUWINBKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Father  Patrick  O'OonnOT  Is  a  Catholic 
missionary  who  Is  eorreq?ondent  for  the 
Catholic  press  of  the  country  In  Vietnam, 
and  in  view  of  the  confusion  and  doubt 
over  actual  conditions  In  Vietnam,  I 
insert  Into  the  RKCoao  a  c<dumn  that  was 
written  by  Monslgnor  John  M.  Kelly, 
editor  of  the  New  World,  the  Arch- 
diocesan  newspaper  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago. 

Because  of  the  continuing  questions, 
doubts  and  contradictions  that  exist  rel- 
ative to  our  poslticm  in  the  futiu*e  of 
Vietnam,  this  article  by  Monslgnor  Kelly 
is  of  great  current  Interest,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  it  might  clarify  some  questions 
as  well  as  point  out  the  contribution  of 
one  man  In  the  field  of  Journalism. 

The  colunm  f cdlows : 

Fathkr  O'Connob  Btunx  Stands  for 

TKUTH 

Columban  Father  Patrick  O'Connor  has 
spent  17  years  in  the  Jungles  and  villages  of 
Vietnam  and  sumrandlng  areas.  A  mls- 
sloner  by  vocation,  and  a  Journalist  by  many 
years  of  professional  experience,  he  has  long 
been  sitting  right  on  top  of  the  major  stories 
breaking  In  this  strife-torn  territory.  He 
has  reported  these  atorlea  aoc\u«tely  and 
with  great  fidelity,  while  much  of  the  press 
was  guilty  of  exaggeration  and  mlsstate- 
raent  regarding  recent  developments  In  Viet- 
nam. His  Integrity  haa  been  completely 
vindicated  In  more  recent  developments  In 
that  area.  He  eettmated  the  past  correctly. 
rep>cn-ted  preeent  affalra  dlapaaalonately,  and 
called  the  moat  algnlflcant  ahota  for  the 
future. 

Yet,  among  the  many  Joumallata  who  have 
derided  hla  reporting,  we  find  a  few  who 
dwell  In  Ivory  towers,  alt  in  pluah  chairs,  and 
walk  on  waU-to-waU  aarpetlng.  THey  have 
probably  c<»ne  no  eloaer  to  Father  Pat's 
Vietnam  Jungles  than  the  neareet  TV  set. 
They  accuse  him  of  pro-Catholic  m  pro-Diem 
bias. 

Hear  the  description  of  Father  O'Connor  by 
a  number  of  his  more  down-to-earth  con- 
freres: 

"A  veteran  correspondent  for  NCWC  News 
service  and  a  veteran  missionary  in  Asia, 
Father  O'Connor  haa  been  ateadfast  in  ac- 
curate rep<»tlng  of  the  church  In  this  area. 
More  particularly,  be  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  In  reporting  the  crisis  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  clearing  up  a  distorted  image  of 
the  church  there  In  the  face  of  contradiction 
from  ft,  majority  of  other  reporters  covering 
the  scene.  Even  when  it  seemed  as  though 
he  stood  alone  In  his  contentions,  and  was 
criticized  by  Catholic  coUeagues  as  well  as 
other  Joxunallsts,  he  atood  hla  ground  and 
provided  even  more  preclae  reporta,  which 
have  since  been  pioven  largely  acciirate.  In 
part  at  least,  he  Influenced  the  tide  of  change 
which  has  taken  place  In  reporting  from  that 
troubled  area — In  some  caaea  even  a  capitu- 
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latlon.  When  a  U.S.  oongreaalonal  commit- 
tee was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to  inveatlgate 
it  was  Fathw  O'Ccumor  who  was  aakad  to 
provide  the  committee  with  a  aummary  of 
events  there  as  he  reported  them;  and  thla 
In  the  preeenoe  of— and  without  0(»itradlc- 
tlon  from — other  membaca  of  the  preaa  oorpa. 
Such  dogged  determination  to  repcHt  the 
truth  In  spite  of  walls  of  contradiction  cw- 
talnly  earn  Father  O'Connor  the  title  of  In- 
trepid reporter  and  mark  him  a  credit  to  the 
profession  of  Journalism. 

"At  a  time  when  news  from  Vietnam  was 
being  slanted  by  the  dally  preaa  In  America 
by  use  of  such  phraaea  aa  "the  Catholic- 
dominated  Qovenunent  of  Prealdent  Diem  " 
Father  O'Conner's  reports  placed  evente  in 
perspective  as  poltlcal,  rather  than  reUglous 
issues.      He    neither    whitewashed    or    con.! 
demned  Diem,  but  did  protest  against  mis- 
leading stories  about  him  which  reflected 
more  bias  than  fact,    fle  did  a  superb  Job 
In  reporting  the  Vietnam  story  as  he  saw  It. 
"Father  O'Connor  waa  one  of  few  Ameri- 
can reporters  or  publications  to  point  out  the 
real  issues  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
His  constant  emphasis  on  the  political  natiu-e 
of  the  dispute  has  been  convincingly  borne 
out  by  subsequent  evenU  In  that  country 
Alone,  with  accuracy,  strength  and  restraint, 
he  has  presented  the  true  picture  of  the 
Vietnam  dlfllcultles.  especlaUy  the  Buddhist 
and    Diem    problems    and    the   subeequent 
periods.    He  has  continued  to  send  articles 
of  objective  and  credible  worth  concerning 
affairs  In  southeast  Asia.    He  exempllflea  the 
worth  and  purpose  of  the  CathoUc  press  in 
its  campaign  against  distorted  news. 

"His  reporting  of  events  In  Vietnam  pre- 
ceding the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime  was 
perceptive  and  courageoiis.  During  the  Viet- 
nam crisis,  when  objectivity  and  responalbU- 
Ity  were  virtually  Ignored  by  newsmen  on  the 
scene,  Father  O'Connor  lUed  lucid,  penetrat- 
ing reports  on  the  developments  that  led  up 
to  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Prealdent 
piem.  The  veteran  correapondent  at  flrat 
hand  probed  facts.  Interviewed  key  figures 
and  using  his  long  years  of  experience  cover- 
ing Southeast  wars  and  politics  as  a  back- 
ground, sent  out  accurate  reporta  and  unbl- 
asted  analyses.  And  In  thU  he  was  unique 
Aa  a  result  of  his  peraerverance  and  accu- 
racy, the  Catholic  press  In  America  sUyed  on 
top  Of  the  crisis  as  It  developed  and  offered 
Its  readers  comprehensive  and  complete 
coverage  on  Vietnam,  avaUable  in  no  other 
news  medium.  "»■"« 


determined,  and  dUIlcult  work  of  Father 
O'Connor,  the  CathoUc  preaa  waa  8un>Ued 
with  factual,  prompt  Informatloa — ^Informa- 
tion aubstantlated  by  future  ImparUal  in- 
vestlgatloaa  and  hlatorloal  events. 

"Unlike  moat  of  hla  fellow  CathcAlo  Jour- 
nalists, operating  ttxwa.  the  rtiative  comfort 
of  their  oflloea,  Father  O'Connor  waa  very 
much  on  the  flrtngllne  In  IMS  and  In  more 
ways  than  one.    His  r^Mrts  from  Vietnam 
countered  the  exaggerated  dlspatchea  which 
appeared  In  so  much  of  the  preas — his  own 
facts  being  later  upheld  by  such  reporters  as 
Marguerite  Hlgglns  and  Joeeph  Alsop  and  by 
the  United  Nations  Investigating  Committee. 
"At  a  time  when  the  American  pecmle  were 
being  given  an  Ino-edlbly  distorted  and  biased 
picture  of  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
through  virtually  all  channels  of  preea,  radio 
and  television.  Father  Patrick  O'ConncM-  pro- 
vided   outstanding    factual     coverage      He 
served  the  highest  Ideals  of  Journalism  by 
not  only  reporting  the  facta  with  aouroee  and 
evidence  but  aleo  preaentlng  valuable  on-the- 
q>ot  political  IntCTpretatlon.   SspedaUy  after 
the   unlveraally   oonfuaed   reporting   about 
'Catholic  peraecutloa'  of  Buddhists  began 
he    perslatanUy    pursued    the    real    facta' 
and  through  the  Catholic  press  of  the  United 
Stotes,  served  by  his  agency,  the  NCWC  News 
Service,  enabled  Oatholloa  In  thla  ooimtry  at 
least,  to  keep  aoundly  Informed  deeplte  the 
extraordinary  maae  of  ^Mcial  pleading  pre- 
sented by  most  of  the  general  press. 

"The  effectiveness  of  hie  service  In  this 
regard  was  enhanced  by  his  Impressive  en- 
ergy, his  awareness,  the  clarity  and  force  of 
his  writings,  the  speed  of  his  reacUon  and  re- 
porting as  the  situation  developed  rapidly 
The  evente  In  the  latter  months  of  1963  not 
only  abundantly  confirmed  his  ecu-ly  and  vir- 
tually exclusive  interpretations  but  were 
eventuaUy  recognlssed  aa  such  by  the  very 
publications  whose  correspondence  had  been 
so  sharply  In  disagreement  with  Father 
O'Connor's  reports.  In  shOTt,  his  coverage  of 
the  anU-Dlem  oan^iaign  was  dearly  the 
finest  exan^e  of  CathoUc  Journalism  not 
only  In  1909  but  in  recent  decades." 

Father  O'Connor's  byline  has  appeared  In 
this  newspaper  week  after  week,  and  year 
after  year.  As  long  as  Ood  gives  him  life, 
hto  byUne  wUl  remain  here.  HU  is  a  single 
purpose— to  dig  tor  truth.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  print  the  truth— Ivory  towers  notwith- 
standing. 
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from  the  Concumuowai.  Rkou,  the  peraon 

?J??^^"^  ■■™*  P^y*^  "»•  cort  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  aee>  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANOE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senatora,  Repreaentatlvea,  and  Delegatea 
who  have  changed  their  realdenoea  wUl  pleaae 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoao. 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  aoeompa- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  esaeu- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  aubmlttlng  re- 
ports or  documents  In  napaom  to  Inqulrtea 
from  Congreaa  ahaU  anbmlt  therewith  an 
estimate  of  th»  probable  coat  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  NoOilng  In  this  aectt^  re- 
lating to  eatimatea  abaU  apply  to  reporta  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  nasea  (VA 
Code,  title  44,  aec.  1^71^1988).^^ 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  ooplee.  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise.  shaU  be  tvferred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Utratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  oort  oC  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  Mit^p  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1987). 


South  Vietnam  In  1963.  F&ther  Patrick 
O  Connor,  through  clear  and  concise  reports 
on  that  country,  not  only  supplemented  the 
reports  of  the  secular  news  media,  but  In 
many  cases,  corrected  the  false  reports  of 
happenings  during  the.  overthrow  and  tra^la 
;nurder  of  President  Diem.  He  thus  rlm- 
dered  a  servloe  to  truth  which  is  In  keeplnc 
of  best  tradition  oS  CathoUc  JoumaUam. 

"The  year  1968  saw  the  tiny  nation  of  Viet- 
nam burst  Uito  the  headlines  of  the  world. 
War,  revoluUwi.  and  oounterrevoluUoQ  made 
it  a  source  of  news.  Objective  reporting  from 
this  scene  was  dlfllcult.  Ohargea.  ^ounter- 
chargea,  and  denlala  filled  th«  aeeular  pcwa 
as  reUgloua  peneouttoa  hf  a  OathoUo  govern. 
ment  was  alleged.    Baoause  of  the  defeated. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conousbiohal  Rboobd 
with  Air.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge  la  lo-' 
cated  in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
^i^'wUl  be  received  for  aubacrtptkHia  to  the 
Rccoao  at  $1.60  per  month  or  tot  alngle 
coplea  at  t  oent  tpr  eight  pagea  (mlnlmixm 
chargeof  8  cenU).  Alao,  ontara  from  Mem- 
bera  of  Congreaa  to  purohaae  reprlnta  from 
the  R«co«D  ahould  be  prooeaaed  through  thla 
office.  ^    ^^ 


GOVERNMENT  PtTBLICAnONS  FC»  SALE 
Additional  coplea  of  Government  puUlea- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  DdcomenU.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Wadilngton  26,  D.C.,  at  coat 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUo  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  ot 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  ahaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  wott  for 
the   Govenunent     The   Superlntoidaiit  of 
Documenta  «haU  preecrtbe  the  terma  and 
condltiona  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  reaale  of  Government  pubUcatlaoa  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  dea^nate  any  Oov- 
emment  officer  hla  agent  for  the  Hie  oC  Gov- 
ernment publlcationa  under  audi  regulatlona 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Stnerlntead- 
ent  of  Documenta  and  the  head  of  the  ra- 
specUve  d^Mirtment  at  eaUbUshment  of  the 
Government   (U.8.  Code,  tiUe  44,  aec.  72a 


PRDTTING  OF  OONQBESSIONAL  RECORD 

EXIBAOTB 

It  ahall  ba  lawful  for  ths  PubUo  Printer 

to  print  and  deUvar  upoa  the  order  of  any 

Senator,  Repreeentatlve.  or  Delegate,  extracta 


CONGRESSIONAL  DBtXOIORT 
The  PiU)Ue  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aale,  at  a  price  aufflelent  to  retmburae  the 
expenaea  of  aueh  printing,  tfa*  eurrent  Oon- 
greaalonal Directory.    No  aale  ahall  be  -*mirt 
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Healdi  Care  for  the  Aginf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  any 
Federal  progrram  of  health  care  for  the 
aging  there  will  be  a  need  for  a  program 
like  the  Kerr-Mllls  legislation  to  provide 
for  persons  of  limited  means  who  are 
medically  indigent.  In  no  case,  however, 
should  it  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
the  kind  of  health  care  program  set 
forth  in  S.  2431,  the  bill  introduced  by  me 
with  Senators  Case,  Cooper.  EIeatikg. 
Kttchel,  and  Smith. 

Experience  has  proved  the  Inadequacy 
as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program,  adopted  in  1960,  when  it  Is 
called  on  for  more  than  limited  use. 
About  88  percent  of  the  expenditures 
imder  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  are  made  in 
five  States:  New  York,  Califomia,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan; 
leaving  only  12  percent  for  the  remain- 
ing States  and  Jurisdictions  in  the  pro- 
gram. New  York  State,  which  has  the 
most  extensive  program  and  which  cov- 
ers those  with  an  annual  income  ceiling 
as  high  as  $1,800  per  person  and  $2,600 
per  couple,  alone  accounts  for  about  42 
percent  of  the  total  Kerr-Mllls  expendi- 
tures. Administrative  costs  are  high  and 
the  major  net  effect  of  this  program  has 
been  to  shift  a  sizable  share  of  the  costs 
of  medical  care  from  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  because  of  its  gen- 
erous matching  provisions.  Only  28 
States  now  have  the  program  in  (q>era- 
tlon,  and  because  they  require  a  needs 
test  and  insist  upon  filial  responsibility, 
a  majority  of  the  cases  are  welfare  cases 
transferred  from  the  old-age  assistance 
program. 

Thus,  for  the  millions  of  aging  who 
need  adequate  health  care  and  cannot 
afford  to  get  it  themselves,  Kerr-Mills 
cannot  really  help. 

-  The  distinctions  between  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  and  a  Federal  program  of 
health  care  for  the  aging  under  social 
security  were  clearly  set  forth  for  resi- 
dents of  Albany,  N.Y.,  following  an  ad- 
dress attacking  the  social  security  pro- 
gram by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls,  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  series  of  articles  by  Robert  Q.  Flch- 
enberg,  which  appeared  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker News,  AllMiny,  N.Y.,  on  February 
28  and  March  6.  and  the  editorial  en- 
tiOed  "Medicare  MlslnformaUon,"  which 
appeared  in  the  same  newspaper  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 


Appendix 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
{From    the    Albany    (N.T.)     Knickerbocker 

News.  Feb.  28,  1064] 
AMA's  "Bio  Qvtf"  Fxxzs  a  Dud  ik  Albany 

AOAINST   ItfKOZCAKX 

(By  Robert  G.  Flchenberg) 

As  a  capital  city,  Albany  pretty  mucb 
taks  lobbyists  In  stride,  especially  during 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  week,  however, 
we  were  favored  by  a  brief  but  busy  visit 
from  one  of  the  NatlcHi's  most  powerful  lob- 
byists: the  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

In  what  was  described  as  a  "whirlwind" 
tour  of  this  area.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls  did 
what  the  AMA  pays  him  to  do.  Among 
other  things,  this  Is  to  lobby  against  the 
national  administration's  medicare-for-the- 
elderly  bill. 

In  carrying  out  his  assignment,  however, 
Dr.  Annls  succeeded — figuratively — In  doing 
what  would  have  t>een  impossible  physically : 
he  talked  through  his  hat  while  putting  his 
foot  in  hlB  mouth. 

According  to  careful  notes  made  by  our 
man  who  covered  his  capital  district  ap- 
pearances, befra-e  Dr.  Annls  left  town  to  con- 
tinue his  holy  crusade,  he  had:  (1)  accused 
President  Johnson  of  presenting  a  "false  pic- 
ture" to  the  pe<^le  on  medicare,  which  Is 
one  way  of  calling  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  liar;  (2)  blamed  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  for  what  he  called  a  "sorry  mess" 
In  New  York  State's  administration  of  the 
Federal  Kerr-Mllls  medical  care  law — and 
then  completely  changed  his  tune  said  said 
the  State  "can  be  proud"  of  the  way  it  uses 
the  Kerr-Mills  law,  after  he  had  been  given 
a  stern  face-to-face  lecture  by  the  Gover- 
nor; and  (3)  leveled  an  unpleasant  label  at 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  for  medicare. 

According  to  Dr.  Annls,  newspaper  edi- 
torials supporting  medicare  are  "filled  with 
the  usual  type  of  drivel  and  mlslnfonna- 
tion  that  fills  the  liberal  press  of  the  United 
States."  Political  leaders  and  pubic  officials 
who  favor  medicare  and  refuse  to  buckle 
under  to  AMA  pressure  are  "charla- 
tans *  *  *  as  bad  as  the  quacks  of  old." 
Governors  who  can't  get  the  rickety  Kerr- 
Mllls  law  to  solve  the  problem  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  elderly  in  their  States 
"misunderstand"  the  law  and  even  might  be 
trying  to  "sabotage"  it.  In  the  AMA  book, 
everybody  who  is  for  medicare,  fnan  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  down,  is 
wrong  and  wicked,  while  everyone  who  is 
against  it.  from  the  AMA  up  or  down,  ts  oa 
the  side  of  the  angels. 

Dr.  Annls  spices  his  little  pep  talks  with 
anecdotes,  like  this  one,  which  he  told  to  a 
group  of  Albany  area  docttMv:  "When  I  am 
in  Chicago  (the  AlCA's  headquarters  city) 
riding  in  a  taxi,  I  wait  until  I  see  an  elderly 
couple  In  a  Cadillac  drive  by  and  then  I  ask 
the  cabdriver  If  he  wants  to  pay  for  their 
medical  bUls.    "No,  sir,'  says  that  cabdriver." 

This  probably  never  falls  to  draw  chuckles 
at  doctors'  meetings  from  Albany  to  Albu- 
querque and  it  is  typical  of  two  of  the  lobby- 
ist's chief  techniques:  Oversimplification 
and  distortion. 

In  their  feverish  (to  use  a  medical  term) 
attempts  to  throttle  medicare,  the  AMA 
spokesmen  are  making  the  serious  mistake 


of  underestimating  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people. 

There  usually  are  two  reasonable  sides  to 
every  issue  (otherwise  there  would  be  no 
controversy)  and  this  is  true  In  the  case  of 
medicare.  There  are  those  who  have  serious 
reservations  against  it  and  make  an  inteUi- 
gent  case.  Just  as  there  are  those  who  make 
equally  serious  and  inteUlgent  argiuMnts 
for  it.  When  the  chief  tactics  of  one  op- 
ponent consists  of  angry  name  calling,  I 
would  say  its  case  must  be  very  weak. 

In  simplified  form,  the  medicare  proposal 
that  the  AMA  Is  fighting  so  vehemently  In- 
volves the  use  of  the  social  security  system 
(through  Increased  payments)  to  finance  a 
program  of  hospitalization  and  nxirslng  home 
care  after  we  reach  66.  The  idea  is  that  you 
pay  the '  premiums  ( like  Insxiranoe  prem- 
iums) during  your  peak  earning  years  and 
receive  the  benefits  when  you  are  retired. 
If  you  are  covered  by  social  security,  then 
once  you  reach  66,  you  automatically  are 
eligible  for  the  medicare  benefits  ^^ilch  In- 
clude hospitalization,  some  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services,  nursing  home  care  and  some 
home  nursing  care.  You  would  not  have  to 
beg,  borrow  or  crawl  to  get  these  services; 
they  would  be  yoiu^  without  any  red  tape 
or  embarrassment  because  jrou  would  have 
helped  pay  for  them  through  yotir  social 
security  dediictlons  when  you  were  working. 
You  would  pay  your  own  doctors'  bills  and 
choose  your  own  doctors. 

Under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  you  have  to 
prove  actual  financial  need  In  order  to  get 
the  benefits,  which  puts  this  type  of  pro- 
gram Into  the  "relief"  class  and  would  b« 
comparable  to  social  security  payments  be- 
ing given  the  stigma  of  public  welfare. 

How  about  private  Insurance,  you  ask. 
Fine,  but  remember,  the  premiums  would 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  your  pmston  pay- 
ments and  If  your  pension  Is  small — ^well. 
that's  Just  too  bad. 

Oovemor  Rockefeller  and  others  have  said 
tliat  while  they're  for  medicare,  they'd  like 
to  see  an  ammdment  that  would  allow  indi- 
viduals the  freedom  of  choosing  between 
Fedoul  and  private  health  programs.  This 
is  debatable,  but  certainly  not  luireasonable. 

The  Oovemor  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
furlotis  at  Dr.  Annis'  sniping  In  Albany  that 
he  told  the  doctor  that  the  AMA  "Is  the 
strongest  pc^itleal  cM^anization  in  the  United 
States»^wlth  the  ezcepion  of  the  two  major 
political  parties." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  could  have  added  that 
while  most  politicians  would  make  poor  doc- 
tors, most  doctors  make  terrible  politicians. 

What  Dr.  Annls  and  his  cohorts  fail  to  take 
Into  account  is  that  not  aU  those  who  favor 
medicare  are  naive,  foolish,  stupid,  bigoted. 
un-American  and  worse,  any  more  than  all 
those  who  are  against  medicare  automati- 
cally are  true-blue  110-percent  Americans 
and  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Medical  opinion  is  not  unanimously 
against  medicare.  I  have  talked  with  sev- 
eral doctors — members  of  the  Albany  County 
,  Medical  Society — ^who  have  told  me  that 
they're  strongly  in  favor  of  the  medicare 
proposal  but  that  they  dare  not  say  so 
publicly.  As  one  told  me:  "The  AMA  and 
its  local  organizations  make  up  the  strongest 
trade  union  you  can  imagine.  You've  got  to 
follow  the  AMA  line  If  you  want  to  get 
ahead.  I've  spent  7  years  and  most  of  my 
family's  savings  to  become  a  doctor  and  if  I 
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actually  la— and  prove  he  was  "needy."  any 
more  than  any  social  security  recipient  today 
baa  to  take  a  pauper's  oath  to  receive  bis 
monthly  checks. 

Where  would  Kerr-Mills  fit  into  the  medi- 
care program?  It  could  be  expanded  so  that 
it  could  be  used — ^like  "catastrophe  insur- 
ance"— when  an  elderly  patient  exhausts  his 
medicare  benefits,  needs  still  fiu-ther  medical 
treatment  and  cannot  afford  It. 

Any  Federal  medicare  program  would  be 
tiniform,  of  course,  throughout  the  Nation, 
as  social  security  la  now.  In  other  words,  an 
elderly  patient  in  Mississippi  would  receive 
the  same  benefits,  based  on  the  same  eligi- 
bility rules,  as  a  similar  patient  In  New 
York. 

This  Is  not  true  at  preeent  under  Kenr- 
Mllls.  Each  State  makes  its  own  rules,  the 
chief  Federal  requirement  being  that  each 
State's  financial  assistance  program  must  be 
uniform  throughout  Its  own  welfare  dU- 
tricts.  Thus  the  eligibility  rule^  and  benefits 
vary  widely  from  State  to  State  and  some 
States  don't  participate  at  all  in  this  Federal - 
State  program.  Thiis.  under  Kerr-Mills,  ovir 
typical  elderly  patient  would  be  much  better 
off  in  New  York  State  than  he  would,  say.  in 
Arkansas,  and  obviously  infinitely  better  off 
than  if  he  lived  in  a  State  that  Ignored  the 
avaiUbillty  of  Kerr-Mllls  fimds. 

However,  even  under  New  York  State's 
liberal  standards,  an  elderly  person  must 
meet  certain  requirements  before  he  can  re- 
ceive Kerr-Mills  "relief"  type  of  medical  care. 
In  the  case  of  a  married  couple  over  65  who 
are  seeking  full  benefits,  their  combined  an- 
nual Income  must  not  exceed  $2,600,  their 
combined  cash  reserve  must  not  exceed 
$1,300,  they  may  not  bave  any  life  Insurance 
with  a  cash  value  higher  than  $600  and  they 
may  own  no  property  other  than  their  own 
hrane.  their  personal  clothing  and  minimxun 
household  effects.  All  income  and  property 
in  excess  of  these  minimums  must  be  liqui- 
dated for  medical  expenses.  Under  a  sliding 
scale  system,  if  the  cost  of  essential  medical 
care  exceeds  the  remaining  Income,  the  ap- 
plicant Is  considered  "needy"  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  providing  that  all 
close  relatives  certify  and  prove  they  are  un- 
able to  provide  any  financial  assistance. 

Aa  a  public  welfare  system,  this  Admittedly 
U  outstanding,  but  it  still  U  pubUc  relief. 
And  it  obviously  would  not  help  the  many 
retired  persons  whose  resources  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  these  minimums.  yet  wbo 
by  no  means  could  afford  the  expenses  of  an 
extended  Illness.    Medicare's  the  answer. 

The  AMA's  chief  argument  against  medi- 
care Is  that  it  would  be  an  "opening  wedge" 
for  socialized  medicine.  Let's  demolish  this 
argument  qiiickly  and  briefiy.  First,  most 
of  the  new  hospital  construction  in  this 
Nation  couldnt  bave  been  accomplished 
without  Federal  (Hill-Burton  Act)  subsi- 
dies— and  how  many  complaints  of  "social- 
ized medicine"  bave  you  heard  fron\  medical 
people  on  this  score?  Second,  while  medi- 
care primarily  would  provide  hospitalization, 
the  Kerr-Mllls  law  provides  for  all  medical 
services  and  and  supplies.  Including  the 
services  of  dpctors,  dentists,  podiatrists  and 
optometrists.  This  Is  where  the  AMA's  "so- 
cialized medicine"  bugaboo  comes  com- 
pletely apart,  for  by  any  standard,  Kerr- 
Mllls  is  socialized  medicine  In  Its  purest 
form,  since  the  Government  Is  completely 
Involved  In  the  whole  medical  treatment 
process — doctor,  medicine,  nursing,  and  hos- 
pitalization. 

If  this  Is  so.  you  may  ask.  then  why  isn't 
the  AMA  concerned  about  Kerr-Mllls?  I 
wonder.  Could  it  be  because  Kerr-Mllls  ap- 
plies only  to  patients  who  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  doctors'  bills  anyway? 

Now  back  to  the  AMA's  Dr  Annls.  Before 
Governor  Rockefeller.  State  Social  Welfare 
Commissioner  JMTyman  and  several  other 
State  officials  set  him  straight,  the  good 
doctor  had  told  Albany  audiences  that  the 
administration   of  Kerr-Mllls   In   this  State 


was  "a  sorry  mess"  (he  later  executed  a  180- 
degree  turn  and  said  New  York,  "could  be 
proud"  of  Its  achievements)  and  be  pointed 
to  Texas  and  Kentucky,  who-e  he  said  the 
program  Is  working  Just  fine.  One  of  our 
mallbfig  writers  swallowed  this  line,  unsub- 
stantiated, and  mentioned  it  in  his  letter. 

Well,  how  does  Kerr-Mllls  work  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  example?  If  you  live  in  Kentucky, 
are  elderly,  need  medical  treatment  and  can 
prove  you're  destitute  and  your  klnfolk  can't 
help  you.  the  Bluegrass  State  will  use  Kerr- 
Mllls  Federal  funds  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  10  days'  hospitalisation,  but  only  if  a 
doctor  certifies  that  (a)  your  ailment  Is 
"acute."  (b)  It  la  an  emergency  and  (c) 
there's  a  risk  of  death.  Isn't  that  Just  fine 
and  dandy?  Can  you  imagine  the  frustra- 
tion, humiliations,  and  bureaucratic  red  tape 
you'd  have  to  endure  under  this  program, 
and  how  little  you'd  get  if  you  got  It?  Dr. 
Annls.  of  course,  didn't  go  Into  these  details 
when  he  was  in  Albany. 

Nor  did  Dr.  Annls  publicly  report  how  he 
was  forced  to  eat  his  words  and  back  down 
on  his  criticisms  of  New  York  State's  pro- 
grams after  he  bad  been  personally  chewed 
out  by  several  of  tbla  State's  blgbeat  officials. 
One  official  told  him,  in  essence:  "I'm  shocked 
that  a  professional  man  of  your  standard 
would  come  into  a  sophisticated  State  like 
New  York  without  even  having  gotten  your 
facts  straight  or  up  to  date  and  peddle  this 
nonsense.  This  sort  of  performance  only 
serves  to  add  to  tbe  conf\islon  over  this 
issue." 

What  can  be  done,  then,  about  the  prob- 
lem that  results  from  our  increasing  popula- 
tion of  elderly  citiaens  and  tbe  soaring  costs 
of  medical  care?  The  best  solution  would  be 
a  medicare  program  for  tbe  general  elderly 
population,  plus  an  expimded  and  nationally 
uniform  Kerr-MlUa  program  for  thoae  who 
either  have  exhausted  their  medicare  bene- 
fits or  have  been  public  welfare  clients  from 
the  start. 

All  statistical  studies  show  tbat  people  over 
66  generally  have  half  the  income  of  those 
under  66  and  twice  the  medical  needs.  To 
say  that  private  instirance  alone  can  carry 
this  load  with  tbe  increasing  niunber  of  el- 
derly people  having  longer  illness  Is  the  sheer- 
est nonsense.  For  one  thing,  it  would  mean 
that  health  Insurance  premiums  would  shoot 
out  of  sight  and  most  aged  persons  would  be 
priced  out  of  tbe  bealtb  insurance  market. 

To  say  that  an  elderly  person  who  becomes 
111  and  cant  afford  his  medical  bills  m\ist  be 
a  drain  on  his  children  (who  have  their  own 
medical  bills)  liquidate  most  of  bis  assets  cm* 
"go  on  relieT'  is  tbe  ultimate  in  becurtless 
cynicism  and  raises  many  questions.  One 
sample:  What  happens  to  the  pensioner  who 
does  use  all  his  savings  and  other  assets — 
after  he  leaves  the  hospital?  Is  be  to  swal- 
low his  pride,  move  in  wltb  bis  children  and 
be  dependent  on  tbem  for  the  rest  of  his  life? 
Or  does  he  go  on  welfare?  Is  this  what  the 
medicare  critics  mean  by  "the  good  old- 
fashioned  American  way"? 

The  AMA  notwithstanding,  let  us  fervently 
hope  not. 

[Prom    the    Albany     (N.Y.)     Knickerbocker 

News,  Feb.  27,  1064) 

Mkdicaxx  MisiNroaM ation 

In  a  whirlwind  trip  to  the  capital  district, 
the  president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  nuule  tbe  best  case  yet  for 
medicare. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls  attacked  everyone  in 
sight — the  social  welfare  department.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  the  State  government. 
President  Johnson,  the  press  and  virtually 
everyone  who  doesnt  go  rigbt  down  tbe  line 
with  the  AMA  against  medicare. 

He  made  it  clear  that  the  AMA's  well- 
financed  campaign  against  medicare  for  the 
elderly  through  social  security  is  a  passionate 
crusade  to  the  death — and  perhaps  beyond. 
No  doubt  about  it. 
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Of  Monday's  promedicare  editorial  In  tba 
Knickerbocker  News,  be  said:  "It  waa  flUed 
wltb  tbe  usual  type  ot  drivM  and  misinfor- 
mation tbat  fills  tbe  liberal  press  ot  tbe 
United  Stataa." 

Of  those  poUUcal  leaders  wbo  favor  medi- 
care programs  and  thiu  ooma  under  tba 
AMA's  stem  dls^proval,  be  said  tbey  ara 
"charlatans"  and  "are  aa  bad  aa  tbe  quacks 
of  old-." 

But  what  of  doctors  who  put  together  a 
powerful  poUUcal  lobby  to  block  legislation? 
Here  Dr.  Annls  becomes  so  righteous  tbat  it 
tears  at  your  heartstrings:  "Doctors  do  not 
like  to  enter  tbe  field  of  poUtics  •  •  •  but 
when  you  have  opportunlatlc  poUtidans 
making  false  promises,  there  la  no  choice." 

Of  New  Yprk  State,  be  said  it  was  doing  a 
"sorry  Job"  of  implementing  tbe  Kerr-MUU 
medical  care  law  (which  includea  tba  re- 
quirement of  a  degrading  "means  test"  to 
determine  whether  azMl  bow  mucb  aid  an 
applicant  shall  receive)  and  laid  the  blame 
squarely  en  Governor  Rockefeller  and  State 
welfare  oOcials. 

But  after  be  saw  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
got  tbe  facts  (Who  Is  misinformed  now.  Dr. 
Annls?),  be  quickly  calmed  down  and 
changed  bis  time.  New  York  State,  it  turns 
out,  leads  tbe  Nation  in  recipients,  axpendl- 
turea.  scope  and  diuvtlon  of  benefits  imder 
Kerr-MUls.  And  the  good  doctor,  treab  from 
his  conference  with  the  Governor,  said  tbe 
State  "can  be  proud"  of  tbe  way  U  uses 
Kerr-MUls  for  tbose  wbo  can  prove  financial 
need. 

Obvloualy.  Dr.  Annls  hasnt  dcxie  bis 
bomewoiic.  Not  does  he  ever,  it  seems  to 
us.  In  switching  from  facta  to  careless 
name  calling,  be  may  represent  the  powerful 
and  tightly  run  AMA  lobby,  but  we  seriously 
question  tbat  tbe  AMA  rein-esents  tbe  ma- 
jority of  tbe  doctora  in  tbe  United  States. 

And  if  it  is  liberal  to  want  to  save  old 
people  the  pain  and  embarrassment  at  UI 
bealtb  and  dependence  on  othws,  we  accept 
the  tag  gladly. 

We  said 'Monday  and  say  again:  Medicare 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  means  of 
8ettlx\g  aside  money  during  Ojne's  jvoductlve 
years  so  that  {H-oper  care  will  not  be  finan- 
cially ruinous  in  the  years  when  poor  health 
is  more  of  a  likelihood  and  earning  power  is 
less  than  it  once  was. 

Dr.  Annls  says  we  are  misinformed.  Just 
what  part  of  this  statement.  Doctor,  is  mis- 
information? Or  Is  it  easier  merely  to 
rush  around  the  co\intry,  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  facts  and  calling  names? 


Penntylyanu  State  Senator  George  B. 
SteTenson 


EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERIMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long  public  service  and  brilliant  career 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Senator  George  B. 
Stevenson  was  brovigh  to  a  tragic  close 
last  Thursday  when  he  suffered  a  fatal 
heart  attack  during  the  height  of  the 
flood  in  Lock  Haven.  Prior  to  his  retire- 
ment In  1962.  he  had  been  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  for  24  years  and  since  retirement 
he  had  continued  his  Interest  In  public 
affairs,  serving  as  librarian  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


Tlie  first  of  the  four  dams  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna Rlwr  flood  cotitrol  plan  was 
built  bjr  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
named  in  bonor  ot  Qeorge  B.  Steren- 
son  tn  recognltian  of  his  great  interest 
and  hard  work  in  flood  control  planning. 
Without  the  Stevoison  Dam.  and  the 
Alvln  R.  Bush  Dam.  recently  completed 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Eagineen,  the  dam- 
ages f rMn  last  week's  floods  would  have 
been  more  disastrous  in  north-cmtral 
Pennsylvania. 

Oeorge  Stevenson  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, a  true  friend,  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, and  a  leader  among  men.  He  will 
be  scH^ly  missed.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex- 
press, Senator  Stevenson's  hometown 
newspaper,  graphically  expresses  the  love 
and  respect  In  which  this  great  statesman 
was  held  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow 
Pennsylvanians : 

DiarxxMonisHKD  CmzKN 

When  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  formally 
took  leave  of  tbe  late  Honorable  George  B. 
Stevenson  aa  tbelr  friend  and  colleague,  they 
adopted  a  resolution  which  said : 

"Such  men  are  few  and  tbe  senate  can 
ill  afford  tbelr  loaa.  But  they  have  earned 
tbe  rest  tbey  now  seek  Tbey  bave  served 
long  and  well  and  In  tbe  estimation  of  all  of 
us  tbey  have  seved  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty." 

This  resolution,  adopted  by  the  senate 
when  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Charles  Mallery,  of 
Hollidaysburg,  retired  tram  legislative  duties 
2  years  ago,  may  well  serve  as  the  eulogy 
for  Senator  Stevenson  wboae  life  was  one  of 
public  service  and  devotion  to  duty. 

It  waa  a  sad.  but  significant,  coincidence 
that  Mr.  Stevenson's  death  shotQd  occur  at 
the  time  of  a  fiood,  the  w<m^  to  be  felt  in  his 
home  community  for  14  years,  and  a  fiood 
which  have  been  far  mon  severe  and  more 
damaging  except  for  the  work  he,  himself, 
had  done  over  tbe  past  quarts  of  a  century. 

Many  people  in  this  area  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  fight  the  menace  of  fioods  in  ths 
west  branch  but  none  ot  tbem  will  diqmte 
the  assertion  that  MT.  Stevenson  began  ear- 
lier and  carried  the  bi^rden  longer,  more  will- 
ingly and  more  consistently  and  effectively, 
than  others.  He  worked  wltb  everyone  else 
in  this  great  imdertaking,  and  when  others 
relaxed  tbelr  efforts  temporarily,  be  kept  on 
with  tbe  sustained  campaign  to  end  fiood 
losses,  anxletiea.  and  dangers.  Much  of  tbe 
credit  for  wbat  baa  been  acctMnpllsbed  be- 
longs to  him.  and  his  unflagging  faith  that 
hard  work  would  achieve  the  desired  goal. 
He  was  never  lacking  in  hope,  never  laggard 
when  hard  work  was  needed. 

Wbat  Mr.  Stevenson  did  for  flood  control, 
he  did  likewise  and  with  similar  sustained 
conviction  and  wUling  effort,  for  otber  com- 
mimity  projects  and  objectivea.  Pew.  in- 
deed, are  tbe  constructive  activities  of  tbls 
comer  of  Pennsylvania,  toward  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  did  not  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  no  prophet  lacking  in 
honor  at  home,  but  not  all  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  central  Pennsylvania,  who  knew  how 
hard  and  how  well  be  worked  on  tbelr  behalf 
in  the  State  legislature,  realized  his  stature 
as  a  Pennsylvanian.  If  be  bad  been  less 
self-effacing  in  his  efforts  in  the  legislature, 
less  devoted  to  the  public  interest,  and  more 
Interested  in  his  own  fame  and  fortune,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  be  could  bave  been  a 
candidate  for  statewide  public  ofllce.  He 
could  have  made  himself  a  prospective  nomi- 
nee for  Governor,  if  be  had  been  less  eager 
to  achieve  legislative  victories  tbat  would 
benefit  all  of  Pennsylvania  and  more  con- 
cerned with  gaining  a  public  reputation  for 
himself.  He  knew  that  the  man  who  brings 
warring  factions  together  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  than  to  agree  on  a  common  objec- 


tive must  be  modest  and  unselfish.  He  chose 
tbat  role  without  baaltation  and  found  hla 
reward  in  the  qutot  aehlevem«it  at  valuable 
advances  which  bave  benefited  the  entire 
State. 

In  bis  own  hometown  of  Lock  Haven,  Mr. 
Stevenson  exemfdiOed  the  same  qualities  he 
displayed  ao  wall  in  Harrlsburg.  As  a  scbool- 
teacber.  aa  a  school  director,  as  a  postmaster, 
as  a  mayor,  and  as  a  laglalator.  he  ai^lied  a 
keen  intelllgenoe.  a  winning  personality,  and 
a  sturdy  character,  in  tbe  service  of  tbe 
community. 

Ha  was.  in  every  good  sense,  a  public  serv- 
ant, wbo  labored  for  the  welfare  of  the  publio 
rather  than  for  jtersonal  advantage. 

Few  men  earn  such  an  epitaph. 


Kiag  Paul  of  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  FOnCSTLVAHU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  on 
Man^  12,  1964,  the  fun«ia  sorices  of 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Paul  I,  were 
c<xulucted  in  Athens.  Greece,  with  heads 
of  state  from  throughout  the  world  in- 
cluding repreamtatives  frcHn  the  United 
States.  In  Washln^tcm.  D.C.,  at  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  Saint 
Sophia,  a  requiem  mass  was  held  at  11 
ajnl,  conducted  by  the  bishop  of  the 
southeast  diocese  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  and  10  Greek  Orthodox  priests, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Members  x>t  Congress,  the  Cabi- 
net, Ambassadors  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  many  others.  On 
Monday,  March  9,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously iu;>proved  a  resolution  extoidlng 
deep  sympathies  to  Their  Majesties  and 
the  people  of  Greece  on  the  passing  of 
the  late  Eln^r  Paul  I  and  eulogized  him 
for  the  many  things  he  had  done  for  his 
country  and  for  world  peace.  Bllng  Paul 
I  was  late  ruler  of  an  honored  and  re- 
spected nation.  I  believe  it  fitting  at 
this  point  that  we  make  a  part  of  the 
RxcoRo  the  eulogy  read  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Tavlarides,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  the  Instructions  given  by  King 
Paul  to  his  son.  now  King  Constantlne, 
at  the  time  he  reached  manhood  at  the 
age  of  18. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

God  has  willed  that  you  will  someday  reign 
over  the  Hellenes,  over  that  glorious  heroic 
and  noble  nation  of  ours.  This  outpouring 
of  divine  grace  upon  you  constitutes  a  high 
honor  as  well  as  a  weighty  inheritance.  From 
this  day  on  you  become  my  coworker  in  the 
effort  to  serve  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
my  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  love  for  the  Greek 
people,  equal  to  my  Infinite  love  for  them, 
will  fill  your  heart  with  the  same  happiness 
that  it  fills  mine. 

The  Greek  people,  paying  a  price  for  their 
glorious  history  and  suffering  which  is  a 
result  of  their  still  continuing  struggles  for 
a  better  humanity,  have  not  as  yet  had  tbe 
opportunity  either  to  make  peacefid  use  of 
their  potentialities,  or  to  attain  those  stand- 
ards of  life  that  should  be  for  them  a  Just 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


BOB  WILSON 


OP  RXPBBBBNTATIVES 

.  March  17, 1964 

WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
extend  my  remarks  in 
Ifaclude  the  following: 
Z  lego  Union,  Feb.  38,  lBe4] 

VfCXOBT — AMPHIBIOTTB  POl 
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and  turmoU  festering,  aapping  the  strength 
and  will  of  the  Uhlted  Stotee. 

We  are  an  impatient  people  and  the  Com- 
munists figure  that  tlnM  is  not  on  our  side 
but  theirs.  Prumler  Khrushchev,  of  the 
Soviet  Uaion.  the  other  day  told  an  Italian 
reporter  he  can  sleep  easily  as  far  as  America 
is  concerned. 

we  have  no  aggressive  Intentions. 

If  the  primary  military  problem  in  the  area 
at  our  self-interest,  othw  than  to  maintain 
a  nuclear  supremacy  to  make  an  atomic  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  inadvisable.  Is  that 
of  the  llmltett  war,  how  are  we  to  meet  It? 

Keneral  Knilak  believes  the  Navy-Marine 
amphibious  team  Is  the  most  effective,  most 
adaptable,  moat  mobile  and  meet  qvilckly 
uaable  force  that  can  be  applied  along  the 
rims  of  all  the  continents. 

And  the  force  can  be  applied  to  the  degree 
needed,  from  a  virtual  pinprick  to  a  nuclear 
bomb  smash. 

Power  Is  useless  If  It  cannot  be  applied. 
An  amphibious  force  carries  everything  It 
needs — from  bases  to  supplies  to  foot  soldiers 
to  bombs — and  can  be  operated  at  sea  in- 
definitely. 

The  Western  alliance,  and  in  fact  all  of 
the  alliances  In  which  the  United  States  has 
become  a  partner,  are  essentially  maritime 
packs.    The  oceans  give  us  common  borders. 

The  only  way  the  borders  across  the  sea 
can  be  sealed  aB  from  xis  Is  by  our  Inability 
to  reach  them.  What  a  tragic  mistake  it  will 
be.  If  ever  we  abandon  the  ocean  highways. 


Denoiitb^tioa  on  New  York's 
Triberovf  h  BrMf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  BOOTH   CAEOLDTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  of  Charleston, 
S.C,  Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
outspoken  dally  newspapers  In  this  coun- 
try. I  have  long  been  impressed  with 
the  editorial  comments  of  this  news- 
paper's able  editor,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hltt, 
Jr.,  and  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  March  10,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post.  This  editorial 
Is  entitled  "Tearing  Communities  Apart." 
and  lends  further  evidence  to  the  silready 
established  fact  that  In  the  question  of 
so-called  civil  rights  agitation,  the  crux 
of  the  problon  turns  around  whose  ox 
Is  being  gored.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  this  excellent  editorial  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rscoto. 

The  edltOTlal  was  read ;  and  there  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

TXASINO  CoMMUNrnxs  Apakt 

"On  to  the  bridge,"  somebody  shouted 
and  at  4:30  pjn.,  Prlday,  traffic  on  New 
York's  Trlborough  Bridge  was  blocked  by 
civil  rights  demonstratcos  who  parked  auto- 
mobUes.  scattered  garbage  and  broken  glass 
about  and  then  sat  down  on  the  bridge  with 
arms  linked. 

PoUcemen  got  to  the  scene  and  begged  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Bquallty  demonstrators 
to  get  up  and  let  traffic  pass,  but  they  re- 


fused to  budge.  When  policemen  began  to 
remove  the  protesters  bodily,  a  OORZ  on- 
looker said  please  dont  drag  them  throtigh 
the  glass  and  garbage  they  had  strewn  about. 

Assistant  demonstrators  began  handing 
out  leaflets  to  the  Irate  motorists  who  were 
backed  up,  several  lanes  abreast,  tot  a  dis- 
tance of  6  mllea.    The  leaflet  said: 

"Bast  River  OORE  is  engaging  In  civil 
disobedience  today  to  proteat  the  iinaafe 
and  overcrowded  schools  in  Cast  Harlem. 
We  regret  to  Inconvenience  people  passing 
through  our  neighborhood  on  their  way  home 
to  better  sections  of  the  city,  but  we  are  both 
very  sorry  and  very  angry  about  the  way 
that  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  children  are 
treated  In  the  richest  city  In  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world." 

The  thwarted  motorists  were  not  amused 
by  the  demonstrators  who  cared  not  a  whit 
about  trampling  on  the  civil  rights  of  thou- 
sands of  New  Tortera  trying  to  ^t  home. 
Many  motorists  reacted  to  the  leaflets  by 
throwing  garbage  at  the  demonstrators. 

The  incident  brought  the  wrath  of  the 
New  York  Times  down  on  the  demonstra- 
tors. "The  reaction  of  the  infuriated  motor- 
ists •  •  •  was  an  accurate  indication  of  the 
hostility  such  perversions  of  the  integration 
drive  must  arouse  in  even  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  communities,"  said  the  Times. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  not 
moved  to  editorial   comment. 

In  Its  own  peculiar  way  of  analyzing  prob- 
lems, the  Times  urged  the  demonstrators 
to  read  what  Prof.  Oscar  Handlln  of  Har- 
vard has  written  about  such  carryings-on. 
His  conclusion  is  that  sit-ins  and  Ue-downs 
and  street  demonstrations  are  Just  what  is 
needed  In  the  Sooth,  but  that  such  tactics 
are  aelf -defeating  in  such  dtiea  as  New  York. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

"The  battle  for  equality  of  opportunity 
Is  the  common  responsibility  of  all  New 
Yorkers,"  reminds  the  Times.  "It  wUl  not 
be  won  by  tactics  that  tear  the  community 
apart." 

It's  OK  to  tear  Southern  communities 
apart,  says  the  Times  in  effect,  so  for  good- 
ness' sake  let's  keep  the  denumstratlcHis  be- 
low the  Mascm-Dlzon  line. 


I     GcB.  Doof  las  MacArtimr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing broadcast  on  March  5  by  Bob  White 
on  the  Life  Line  program  Is  an  excellent 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  all  history.  The  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly our  youth,  will  benefit  from 
reading  this  great  address: 
A  GasAT  AmicAN 

More  than  a  year  ago,  alone  in  his  hotel 
residence  in  New  York  City,  a  man  83  years 
old  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  began  to  write. 
To  the  general  public  he  was  already  a  figure 
out  of  the  history  bodka,  seen  mistily  and 
often  through  the  trick  mirrors  of  prejudice 
and  old,  petty  rancor.  His  country,  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  a  full  life  of  q>lendid  serv- 
ice, scarcely  knew  he  was  still  alive.  Once  be 
had  sp<Aen  of  how  old  soldiers  never  die,  but 
only  fade  away. 

For  10  ireara  he  had  been  silent,  watching 
hla  ooTintry  sundered  from  its  very  soul  by  a 
constant  sneering  and  sooOng  at  patriotism 
and  virtue,  then  beginning  to  seek  again  for 
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what  it  had  lost.  In  a  wrenching  Irony 
wrought  by  Uttle  minds,  that  would  have 
made  a  lesser  man  btttsr,  he  had  been  called 
upon  Just  onoe  to  serve  during  those  10  years; 
to  settle  a  spiteful,  squawking  little  squabble 
between  two  rival  spoamon  ai  amateur  ath- 
letes. This,  for  the  man  who  led  the  greatest 
last  stand  in  American  history,  and  won  the 
only  decisive  militai^  victory  over  commu- 
nism in  arms  in  the  history  of  the  West. 
This,  it  seemed,  was  all  his  country  had  left 
for  him  to  do. 

But  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  and  is 
too  great  a-  patriot  to  beUeve  that.  Even  in 
the  twilight  of  his  life  he  could  see  that  one 
way  remained  for  him  to  serve.  He  could  tell 
what  he  had  done  for  America,  and  why^hop- 
Ing  thereby  to  show  young  Americans,  in  Ills 
own  words,  "that  a  country  and  government 
such  as  ours  Is  worth  fighting  for,  and  dying 
for." 

The  memoirs  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
wlU  appear  in  print  this  year.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  a  time  when  the  need  for  them 
could-  be  greater.  For  those  who  read  them 
with  the  care  and  respect  they  deserve,  they 
can  give  not  only  new  insists  into  history 
))ut — ^far  more  important — a  grander,  more 
aweeping  and  more  vividly  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  patriotism.  TO  con- 
vey that  meaning  is  General  MacArthur's 
objective  in  writing  of  tils  career,  the  history 
he  has  known  and  the  victories  he  won.  He 
should  attain  that  objective  as  he  has  at- 
tained so  many  others  down  ths  corridors  of 
time. 

Here  was  a  man  who  grew  up  breathing  the 
very  air  of  the  greatest  American  epic  of  all: 
the  conquest  of  the  West.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  the  Army  posts  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  Hig^  Plains  in  the  «"««  of  the 
cowboy,  the  catUe  drive,  the  "iron  horse" 
and  the  marauding  Indians  that  is  still  so 
familiar  and  beloved  to  almost  every  Amer- 
ican. His  father  was  an  Army  colonel  at  the 
age  of  10,  who  won  the  Concessional  Medal 
of  Honw  by  leading  to  victory  what  military 
hlst(»1ans  have  called  the  moefr  unbelievable 
charge  in  ova  military  histray— straight  up 
an  almost  sheer  mountainside  at  Missionary 
Ridge  near  Chattanooga.  Tsnn.,  to  plant  the 
American  flag  alone  at  its  crest.  All  his  life, 
Do\iglas  MacArthur's  sole  ambition  has  been 
to  serve  Us  coimtry  in  arms,  to  protect  her 
against  all  enemies. 

After  showing  brilliant  military  leadership 
in  the  First  World  War,  Gen.  Douglas  Ibc- 
Arthur  became  the  youngest  Army  Chief  at 
Staff  in  our  history  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  Having  thus  reached  ihe  highest  mili- 
tary post  bis  coimtry  then  had  to  offer  liim, 
with  miany  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  still 
ahead  of  him,  he  left  the  United  States  (after 
his  Chief  of  Staff  term  was  completed)  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  army  in  tine  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Here,  in  the  Far  last,  the  rising 
power  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  looming 
large,  though  all  too  many  Americans  Ignored 
it.  In  the  Phlllpplnea,  almost  on  Japan's 
doorstep,  the  threat  of  aggression  was  ever 
present.  General  MacArthur  built  to  meet 
It.  using  only  the  tools  he  had  and  the  slight 
aid  a  niggardly  War  Department  woiild  give 
him.  Long  before  the  blow  finaUy  fell  he 
knew,  with  a  cold  military  certainty,  that  he 
could  not  repel  it  or  ever  turn  It  aside  for 
long.  While  his  countrymen  still  would  not 
look  and  would  not  think.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  had  laid  his  plans  for  the  last  stand 
he  knew  he  would  have  to  make. 

The  Japanese  assault  cams,  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  military  strength.  Our 
fieet,  battered  and  beaten.  feU  back  from 
bomb-blasted  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  ports  of 
our  own  west  coast.  Everywhere  in  Bast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Japanese  arms  surged 
forward  to  victory — evexywhere,  but  In  one 
place — a  place  called  Bataan. 

Six  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan  was 
a  smoke-blackened  bit  of  land— one  tiny 
peninsula,  with  the  island  of  Corregldor— 


.  set  in  a  ring  of  fire.  "Ou  whole  might  of  the 
Japanese  Bmpirs  bore  down  upon  it.  Tlie 
American  peoi^,  starvad  for  hope,  looked 
across  6,000  enemy-ruled  miles  to  that  Mt  of 
land — and  saw  that  the  flag  was  stUl  thef«. 
An  entire  Japanese  Army  was  flting  back, 
crushed  and  broken,  from  the  last  defense 
line  on  Bataan.  Japan  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  British  and  Dutch  empires  in 
Asia  in  2  months  covering  thousllids  <rf 
miles  and  many  vast  islands  and  nations. 
Bataan  Peninsula  held  out  for  6  months;  the 
Island  of  Corregldor,  for  6.  Japanese  armies 
used  in  other  conquests  had  to  be  btxnigfat 
to  the  Philippines  to  reinforce  their  original 
armies  of  invasion,  bef  (»e  the  American  guns 
were  s^l.  When  at  last  the  sun  and  the 
flag  went  down  over  Corr^dOT,  Its  food  and 
water  vrore  gone,  though  never  its  spirit. 
The  next  mcMiiing  the  strn  rose  at  the  Coral 
Sea,  and  on  the  first  great  American  victory 
in  the  Pacific. 

'The  last  stand  which  Oen.  Douglas  l^Iac- 
Arthur  had  planned  and  led  had  bridged  all 
those  terrible  months  between  our  greatest 
defeat  and  the  first  of  our  victories.  When, 
on  the  President's  direct  order  he  left  Bataan 
Just  before  its  faU,  to  take  up  a  greater 
command  elsewhere,  he  told  the  people  of 
the  PhlUpplnes  whose  liberty  he  had  defend- 
ed so  desperately:  "I  shaU  return."  And  he 
did  return.  In  command  of  one  of  the  might- 
iest and  most  vlctmlous  military  forces  In 
all  the  long  history  ait  nations. 

After  the  triumph  over  Japan,  it  was  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthtu-  who  planned  and  carried 
out  ttie  encxmously  difflcuH  task  of  trans- 
forming that  unhappy  land  from  a  realm  of 
berserk  fury  and  ritual  suicide  into  a  free 
and  imieperous  country  with  a  new-fiound 
respect  for  human  dignity.  To  this  day,  the 
common  people  of  Japan  oall  him  simply 
"Hie  General" — the  general  of  peace.   ■ 

In  the  year  1960  the  fuU  power  of  a 
mi^ty  Communist  army,  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  generals  of  Stalin,  struck 
South  Korea  In  the  most  cruel  and  open  ag- 
gression since  Hitler's.  Due  to  uncertainty 
and  i^peasement  in  our  foreign  policy  we 
had  furnished  it  with  UtUe  or  no  protection. 
The  Oommunist  advance,  ^>eaAeaded  by 
huge  tanks,  rolled  southward.  Again,  as  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  imwlse  cutbacks  in  de- 
fense spending  had  left  us  with  only  a 
thin  military  shell  Instead  of  a  hard  oore  of 
fighting  capacity.  The  few  garrison  troops 
we  still  had  in  Jap«ui  were  hardly  reedy  for 
war. 

Yet  once  the  Communists  >iM  attacked, 
America  knew  they  must  be  stopped;  once,' 
again.  American  called  upon  tlie  first  soldier 
of  the  Republic  to  halt  them.  (They  callled 
it  a  "United  Nations  polios  action."  and  oth- 
er nations  sent  Red  Gross  units  and  a  few 
platoons.  Ninety  percent  of  the  non-Korean 
blood  and  the  death  was  ours,  America's.) 
It  seemed  there  would  not  be  time  to  aot  be- 
fore all  South  Korea  was  overrun.  On  the 
Naktong  Rlvor  the  order  came  to  stand  or 
die.  Americans  held.  The  Communists  were 
hurled  bcusk. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  ttie  KcM-ean 
war.  General  MacArthur  was  planning  not 
only  how  to  stop  the  Communist  enemy  but 
how  to  defeat  him.  Hla  plan  was  an  am- 
phibious landing  at  Inchon,  a  Korean  city 
in  enemy  hsAds  which  has  some  of  the  high- 
est tides  in  the  world.  Nearly  aU  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  advisers  said  the  plan  was 
impossible.  He  was  sure  it  could  be  done— 
if  he  had  ,UJS.  Marines  to  leful  the  assault. 
For  years  little  men  had  been  bandying 
about  tile  charge  ttiat  there  was  bad  blood 
between  General  MacArthur  and  the  Marines. 
But  in  this,  the  most  important  battle  of 
his  life,  he  called  upon  the  Marines  to  win 
it  for  "him.  They  did.  The  Inchon  landing 
wss  a  total  success. 

Yet  so  near  Is  night  to  the  noontide,  that 
within  fewer  months  than  it  had  taken  htm 


to  win  this  victory,  ths  First  Soldlsr  of  ths 
Republic  was  to  taste  Xbm  tngratttote  of  hto 
BepuMle.  A  new  enemy.  Bad  Oblna.  antaied 
the  war.  and  at  the  hlghsst  Isfvels  in  Wash- 
ington It  was  deoldsd  that  this  was  a  war 
America  must  not  win.  It  was  hoped  we 
would  not  lose;  but  the  best  we  were  to  be 
aliowtd  to  hope  f  of— and  to  flght  for— was 
a  stalemate.  Never  before  in  our  liistory  of 
contending  for  freedom  had  we  set  oiuselves 
so  small  and  so  poor  a  goal. 

"In  war,"  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  be- 
Ueved  and  later  said,  "there  is  no  substitute 
for  victory."  The  man  who  had  tield  out 
alone  at  Bataan  against  ths  masters  of  half 
a  world,  and.^  beaten  a  triumphant  Commu- 
nist army  to  Its  knees  at  Inchon,  would  not 
ask  American  boys  to  die  fw  a  stalemate. 
So  he  was  dismissed  from  his  poet,  one  of 
the  most  shameful  acts  in  all  our  history. 

Upon  his  return  to  our  shores,  he  was 
greeted  with  an  outpouring  of  admiration 
and  affection  from  the  American  ptaplt  such 
as  they  rarely  bestow  or  have  bestowed  upon 
anyone. 

There  will  be  last  stands  in  the  years  to 
come  as  there  have  been  In  the  years  gone 
by;  there  will  be  splendid  recoveries,  and 
mighty  returns,  and  the  teaching  of  peace, 
and  the  transformation  of  defeat  into  vic- 
tory. But  to  make  sure  that  that  the  tecov- 
erles  and  the  victories  and  the  peace  are 
ours,  not  our  enemies,  we  must  continue  to 
breed  the  men  who  will  shape  them.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  victory.  But  then  must 
be  substitutes,  and  equals,  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  whsn  he  is  gone  from  among  us. 

By  taking  heed  to  .what  made  him  wliat 
lie  was  and  is,  by  honoring  with  him  the 
meaning  and,  the  greatness  of  America,  we 
make  It  more  likely  that  he  will  have  his 
sucessors  and  that  they  will  be  worthy  of 
him.  That  Is  the  last  service  he  can  offer 
tis.  If  we  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and 
hope  to  continue  to  be  Americans,  the  least 
we  can  do  Is  take  full  advantage  of  his  last 
offering. 
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or 
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or  WASHDroroir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  App^idlz  of  the  Rkcoro  a  speech 
by  the  president  of  the  WashlngUm  State 
Cattlemen's  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PaxsiDEMT's  Mxssagk:  Impobt  Action  Needed 
Now 

Right  now,  today  •  •  •  The  need  for  con- 
certed action  by  the  individuals  and  the 
assocUtions  of  the  beef  cattie  Industry  is 
greater  than  It  has  been  for  many  years  •  •  • 
perhaps  greater  than  ever  befwe. 

The  rising  tide  of  foreign  beef  imports, 
heaped  on  top  of  our  own  record  production 
of  beef,  has  the  American  beef  Industry  "on 
the  ropes."  We  have  lived  for  years  with  the 
normal  variation  in  domestic  beef  produc- 
tion; this  Is  part  of  the  business,  and  al- 
though we  can  exercise  only  limited  control 
over  It,  we  can  make  periodic  ad/ustments 
and  over  the  long  pull  manage  to  make  a  fair 
living.  But  the  eesentlally  unoontroUed  and 
rapidly  increasing  flow  of  foreign  beef  into 
our  domestic  mai^et  is  something  we  cannot 
cope  with.    Unless  we  in  the  cattie  business 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALEBOGGS 

OV  LOUXaUM  A 

IN  THE  HOUBX  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  BOGOS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  ocdleagues  a  most  interesting 
and  penetrating  article  about  President 
Johnson's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
written  by  John  P.  Leacacos  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

The  article  follows: 
CLZASiNa   THX   Fog:    L.B.J.   No    Amatzur    in 
CommcT  or  Fosxign  Atvairs 

(By  John  P.  Leacacoe) 

Washincton. — There's  considerable  guff 
going  around  about  President  Johnson  and 
UJB.  foreign  policy  these  days  that  overlooks 
a  few  pointe  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
ought  to  bear  In  mind.     To  start  with: 

Don't  sell  L3J.  short  In  his  handling  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  President  Is  one  of  the 
most  astute  political  animals  of  our  times. 
President  Kennedy  knew  what  be  was  doing 
when  he  had  L3.J.  sit  through  with  him 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  above  all  at  the  "Excom"  group 
that  ran  tbe  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  October 
1962. 

The  attacks  on  the  President  for  the  cur- 
rent crises  on  the  world  map  are  often  par- 
tisan in  the  sense  that  any  opposition  tries 
to  get  as  much  mileage  as  passible  out  of 
criticizing  foreign  policies  for  which  they 
have  no  responsibility.  They  are  the  snide 
asides  of  the  Capital's  ankle-snappers,  who 
petulantly  nip  at  the  heels  of  tbe  men  In 
power,  because  they  do  not  coincide  with 
their  own  untested  preconceptions.  Wash- 
ington, the  sounding  board  of  the  country, 
is  full  of  such  phonies. 

The  events  abroad  which  have  exploded 
since  L3.J.  took  ofllce  in  the  main  would 
have  happened  anyhow,  no  matter  who  was 
in  the  White  Ho\ise.  The  natural  eroelon 
of  the  Btetus  quo  and  the  revolutionary  tur- 
btilence  Is — and  is  going  to  continue  to  be— 
s  constant  factor  for  all  American  Presidents 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  President,  moreover,  brings  a  new 
qixytient  to  foreign  poHcy  preparation :  inti- 
mate legislattve  ezperlence  In  the  heart  of 
Ci^lt<^  Hill's  power.  White  House  aids 
and  foimer  concessional  aaeoclates  point 
out  that  after  World  War  n  a  new  and  un- 
precedented element  entered  UJ3.  foreign 
policy.  Tills  was  the  direct  participation  of 
the  CMigresB  tn  authorlaing  and  appit^rlat- 
Ing  American  resources  on  behalf  of  vast 
new  programs — Greco-Turkish  aid  for  the 
Truman  doctrine,  billions  for  the  Marshall 
plan,  more  billions  in  armaments  tor  NATO. 

As  a  Senator  and  now  as  President,  Ij.B.J. 
was  and  Is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the 
XJB.  budgetary  procees — what  moneys  are 
going  to  what  objectives. 

Finally,  just  as  President  Johnson  in- 
herited the  power  and  prerequisites  of  the 
Presidenicy,  so  has  he  inherited  its  respon- 
sibilities and  Its  problems.  Panama,  Castro, 
Vtotnam  are  strict  descendants  of  what  the 
TTnited  States  did  or  did  not  do  under  Preet- 
dente  fViwnbfiwfe'  and  Kennedy,  llie  expert 
and  Impartial  rating  on  how  IjJBJ.  handled 
or  Is  handling  thsae  erises  is  this: 

on  the  uptake  in  telephon- 


ing President  Cblarl  «f  Panama  right  away. 
But  I*2J.  got  liiJMpii  down  in  messing 
around  over  tha  aiiinantina  of  did  we  say 
we  would  "dlaofiaB"  or  "negotiate"  rerlslon 
of  the  Panaaa  Canal  teaaty.  The  inside 
word  is  that  LAJ.  listened  with  too  open  an 
ear  to  the  19th  esptniy  "manifest  destiny" 
routine  of  Oefiator  Htchas»  B.  Rossxix. 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  the  Senate  power- 
house whom  he  murt  court  for  civU  rights. 

Cuba. — When  Fidel  Castro  cut  off  our  water 
at  Guantanamo,  L3.J.  got  high  marks  for 
the  way  be  reacted.  He  ordered  the  base 
made  independents  He  dampened  down  tbe 
burgeoning  heat  that  could  have  inflated  tbe 
Issue  Into  a  storm.  For  that  L.B.J.  owed 
thanks  to  an  old  pro  and  Democratic  side- 
kick, Averell  Harrtman.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  who  advised  L.B.J 
not  to  horse  around  with  two-bit  Issues. 

Vietnam. — ^Thls  will  be  the  hardnosed  test. 
Vietnam  has  been  a  can  of  worms  for  years. 
Now  the  pcooeeses  of  bistory  beyond  ovir 
control — Red  China;  De  Gaulle,  combat 
fatigue  of  20  ysars  in  southsast  Asia — are 
bringing  new  oonfl^ruratlons'  to  the  problem. 
But  the  President,  first  and  last.  Is  an  ac- 
tivist; he  Is  not  the  man  to  be  content  to 
let  thln^  rtde.  How  and  where  we  will  ride 
will  be  made  known  in  coming  weeks.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  the  Johnaon  reaction 
conoemtng  Vietnam  has  been  in  course  for 
the  last  month. 

To  sum  It  up:  IJBJ.  cJertalnly  has  the  in- 
stinct for  foreign  affaln — but  not  yet  tbe  ex- 
perience from  the  seat  of  control.  He  was 
involved  in  lend-lease  during  the  FJ)Jl. 
days.  He  helped  start  cultural  relations  with 
Russia  to  htfp  crack  open  a  bit  that  closed 
society.  He  baa  rescued  foreign  aid  time  af- 
ter time.  He  did  not  achieve  his  ambition 
to  be  President  to  preside  at  the  liquidation 
of  U.S.  power  and  prestige  in  the  world. 


Death  ef  Fraak  H.  Cortete 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
Prank  Cortese.  the  business-realty  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  recently  lost 
his  life  in  a  tragic  aut<»nobile  accident 
in  Houston.  Tex. 

His  deatti  Is  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
Chronicle  and  Its  readers  but  to  the 
legions  who  knew  Frank  Cortese  per- 
sonally, in  and  out  of  his  own  profession. 
I  am  honored  that  he  was  my  friend. 

Prank  Cortese  was  a  credit  to  the 
Journalism  profession,  a  man  of  high  In- 
tegrity and  extraordinary  ability,  whose 
byline  will  be  missed  In  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  and  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record:  "Frank 
H.  Cortese."  the  Houstmi  Chronicle, 
February  21.  1M4;  "Frank  Cortese,"  the 
Housttm  Press,  Fdtmiary  21,  1964;  "Me- 
morial Fund  Will  Honor  Frank  Cortese," 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  February  21, 
1964. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcou,  aa  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Feb.  21. 

1064] 

Frank  H.  Coanaa 

The  Chronicle's  staff,  and  friends  through- 
out the  community,  are  eaddened  by  the 
tragic  death  of  one  of  our  ablest  news  writers. 
Prank  H.  Cortese. 

Mr.  Cortese  had  been  with  the  Chronicle 
since  1949,  Joining  our  steff  inmiediately 
after  he  received  his  Journalism  degree  from 
Ohio  Stote  University.  He  hJad  done  police 
and  criminal  court  reporting,  general  assign- 
mente,  and  for  the  past  several  years  had 
been  business-realty  editor. 

The  esteem  In  which  his  fellow  newsmen 
held  him  was  demonstrated  by  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Press  Club  of  Hous- 
ton for  1960-61.  He  was  a  meo^r  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Elks  Lodge,  and  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Houston  chapter,  Ohio 
Stete  alunuil. 

The  same  traffic  accident  also  took  the 
life  of  one  of  his  closest  friends,  William  R. 
Laufman,  prominent  young  businessman  who 
was  active  in  civic  and  fraternal  affairs  and 
also  Is  mourned  by  many  friends. 

[Prom   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Press,  Feb.  21, 
1964] 

Frank  Costksx 

Frank  Cortese  had  vim,  vigor,  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

He  was  the  positive  thinking  and  acting 
sort  who  frequently  would  bust  up  a  time- 
wasting  discussion  with  "Let's  do  it  now 
instead  of  telklng  about  It." 

He  xised  these  excellent  qualities  consist- 
ently fc«-  the  past  9  years  in  becoming  a  top 
hand  on  the  staff  of  our  friendly  competitor, 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  as  ite  business-real 
estate  editor.  Also  in  beconxlng  a  valued 
wheelhorse  in  the  affairs  of  the  Press  Club 
of  Houston  which  he  led  as  Ito  president  in 
1960-61. 

A  tragic,  almost  Incredible  accident  on  the 
Southwest  Freeway  which  sandwiched  Mr. 
Cortese's  car  between  one  coming  up  from 
the  rear  and  another  across  the  division  rail 
from  the  front  has  cost  the  lives  of  Mr.  Cor- 
tese and  his  friend,  William  BobMt  Laufman, 
young  Jewelry  company  executive. 

Frank  Cortese  was  a  credit  to  the  news- 
paper profession.  We  Join  his  family,  the 
folks  on  the  Chronicle  and  his  many  other 
friends  here  and  elsewhere  in  mourning  his 
untimely  death  at  47  years  of  age. 


What  It  ''E4luealiom''7 


[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  Feb.  21, 

1964] 
Memorial  Fttnd  Wnx  Honor  Frank  Cortesk 

A  Frank  Cortese  MemcMrlal  F\ind  has  been 
established  by  the  Press  Club  ef  Houston,  In 
honor  of  the  Chronicle  newsman  and  former 
press  club  president  who  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident  Wednesday  night. 

Harry  McCleary,  press  club  president,  said 
a  number  of  members  had  suggested  the 
fund. 

The  nature  of  the  memorial  has  not  been 
decided.  Club  directors  will  make  sugges- 
tions and  refer  them  to  Mrs.  Cortese,  who 
will  have  tbe  final  say. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Paul  Burton, 
club  manager,  made  out  to  the  Cortese-Press 
Club  Memorial  Fund. 

Cortese,  46,  of  5207  Spellman,  and  William 
R.  Laufman,  31,  of  4060  Tartan,  were  killed 
when  their  car  was  struck  from  behind  by 
another  on  the  Gulf  Freeway. 

A  rosary  toe  Cortese  will  be  recited  at  7:30 
tonight  in  Earthman's  Southwest  Chapel, 
Sixth  and  Cedar,  BeUaire. 

Services  wlH  be  at  11  am.  Saturday  at 
Corpus  Christ!  Catholic  Church,  4001 
Cheena.    Btulal  will  be  in  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Services  for  Laufman  were  held  Thursday. 
Burial  was  in  Beth  Txishunm  Cemetery. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  taaaptna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  S];)eaker,  comes 
again  Mr.  Ralph  Pogue,  editor,  the  Mc- 
Donald County  Press,  Noel,  Mo.,  with 
a  g«n  entitled  "What  Is  'Education'?" 
Early  this  month  we  asked  and  gained 
unanimous  consent  to  reprint  his  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Poverty  of  Prosper- 
ity." Now  he  sends  along  a  galley  proof 
of  the  editorial  on  education  which  is 
so  perceptive  and  succinct  that  I  wish 
for  it  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rbcord 
in  order  that  all  may  read  and  learn 
therefrom  the  basic  philosophy  so  nec- 
essary for  those  dealing  with  big  edu- 
cational problems,  in  this  Congress  and 
the  world  today.  Never  have  I  serai  an 
editorial  that  so  well  clarifies  the  air  for 
the  "sacred  cow"  of  education,  pre- 
cipitated by  sputnik  when  it  allegedly 
caught  the  United  States  with  its  edu- 
cational "breeches  down."  How  keenly 
he  probes  and  how  neatly  he  ti6s  up  the 
basic  fact,  that  we  are  all  interested — 
yet  missed  the  boat — ^In  differentiating 
between  "instinct,"  "understanding," 
and  "education"  How  beautifully  he 
wraps  the  package,  for  those  of  us  who 
divert  our  attention  to  wonder  about 
basic  philosophy  and  natural  laws,  in  one 
package  of  appropriate  quotes  and  basic 
understanding,  beautifully  displayed  in 
writing.  I  commend  this  sane,  down-to- 
earth  definition  and  philosophy  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  as 
well  as  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  from  the  March  12,  1963,  issue  of  the 
parent  publication  datelined  Noel,  Mo. — 
the  Christmas  City: 

What  Is  "Education"? 
(By  Ralph  Pogue) 

Next  perhaps  to  "poverty,"  education  is 
the  most  overworked  word  in  the  American 
language.  We  speak  of  It  as  though  we  either 
had  it  or  were  about  to  get  it,  and  we  fancy 
It  as  our  kids  In  modern  classrocsns  cracking 
books  under  the  long-faced,  benlgh  scrutiny 
of  salaried  instructors. 

Tes,  we  are  all  sold  on  education  today — 
Just  so  long  as  it  doesnt  Interfere  with  the 
business  oS  making  money  and  as  long  as  it 
can  be  controlled  In  every  community  by  the 
elite.  After  all,  education  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  Communists  and  the 
Joneses;  but  we  are  certain  to  make  it  "hard 
to  get"  in  Ite  so-called  highw  tonxx  so  that 
those  who  can  most  afford  it  will  have  the 
pick  of  Jobs. 

Our  Gtovernment  Is  "for"  education.  But, 
it  is  more  interested  In  money.  It  Inslste 
that  we  send  our  children  to  institutions  of 
"higher  learning"  but  steadfastly  refuses  to 
grant  parents  tax  relief  for  the  high  cost  of 
such  training. 

Parente  are  Interested  in  education  as  long 
as  It  doesn't  increase  taxes.  Teachers  are 
interested  In  education  if  the  Jobs  are  easy 
and  the  pay  good.  Educators  are  Interested 
In  education  because  the  high  standards  it 
sete  guarantees  even  the  more  incapable 
among  their  ranks  lifelong  pay.  School  di- 
rectors are  interested  in  education,  second 
only  to  obtaining  money,  personal  favors,  and 
prestige.    Politicians  are  interested  If  It  will 


get  them  votes.  Industry  and  Big  Business 
is  Interested  if  It  will  produce  better  stu- 
dente  of  "slnJemanshlp"  to  increase  sales 
and  profits  for  decaying  stockholders. 

Yes,  we  are  all  interested  in  education,  and 
we  all  speak  about  it  as  though  it  were  soma 
magic  fcMinula  or  some  mysUo  chant  ot 
space-age  Jargoneee,  the  mastering  ot  which 
entltlee  the  eipberre  to  bonus  take-boms 
beneftte.  The  responsibility,  if  ever  there  Is 
any  connected  to  it,  always  belongs  to  the 
other  guy. 

rr  ICtTST  BX  ACQITIRXD 

We  never  seem  to  gntMp  the  simple  sig- 
nificance that  education  is  sometliing  that 
cannot  be  given — ^It  must  be  acquired.  The 
educable  (persons  capable  of  learning)  are 
abashed  and  challenged  by  what  they  don't 
know.  Or,  as  Ambrose  Blerce  said:  "Edu- 
cation is  tbat  which  discloses  to  the  wise 
and  disguises  from  the  foolish  their  lack 
of  understanding."  To  the  vrlse,  education 
discloses  how  little  they  know;  to  the  fool- 
ish, a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  danger- 
ous thing. 

It  seems  grimly  ironic  that  in  an  age 
which  has  fathomed  far  into  the  realm  of 
like  itself,  we  can't  grasp  the  kinship  of 
learning  with  instinct.  The  learning  proc- 
ess Is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  stuff  of  life 
that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  least 
particle.  Fcsmal  education  does  not  teach 
migratory  waterfowl  that  they  are  wise 
to  fiy  south  for  winter  and  north  for 
summer.  Formal  education  does  not  di- 
rect the  BweUing  of  plant  buds  In  spring 
to  form  tbe  most  intricate  patterns  of  the 
living  landscape.  Formal  education  does 
not  direct  the  tired  worko'  home  for  sup- 
per and  the  quiet  fireside. 

What  Is  education?  Education  is  direc- 
tion; It  is  purpose;  it  Is  inspiration.  It  Is 
the  love  of  life  and  the  quest  to  leam.  It 
existed  in  all  ite  profound  simplicities  and 
complexities  long  before  it  was  named. 

The  source  of  wonder  in  this  old  world 
should  be  sufficient  to  Inspire  learning,  and 
the  human  organism,  with  Ite  highly-de- 
fined sense  of  wonder  and  reason,  should  be 
sitting  in  the  driver's  seat — not  to  exploit,* 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  be  a  pcurt,  a  search- 
ing, sympathetic  part  of  the  great  miracle. 
But,  alas,  this  can  come  cmly  through  a 
complete  reassessment  of  present  human 
values. 

OBLIGATION    TO     NATURAL     LAWS 

The  Old  saying,  "What  you  do  q;>eaks  so 
loudly  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say,"  applies 
aptly  here.  Mass  education  thus  far  Is  super- 
ficial in  ite  detemUnatlon  to  master  tech- 
niques without  facing  up  to  underlying  prin- 
ciples to  which  man  is  Irrevoo^ly  obligated: 
and  ai-tlficial  in  its  impression  that  man  Is 
a  controller  rather  than  a  component  of 
nature.  Superficial  education  feeds  that  in- 
sidious monster  In  man  known  as  ego.  True 
education  oountethalanoes  ego  with  humility 
at  the  overwhelming  prospect  of  knowledge 
ever  at  hand.  And,  a  step  \q}  from  hiimllity, 
there  must  come  with  Increased  knowledge 
the  iinlversal  exercise  of  a  moral  attitude — 
a  moral  obligation  to  counterbalance  our 
superior  ability  to  reason.  If  such  is  not 
forthcoming,  we  are  destined  to  fail.  If  we 
would  become  "educated"  we  must  srtrlve  to 
recognize  our  place  in  creation  and  fulilU  our 
inherent  obligations  to  all  that  is  within  and 
about  us.  more  directly  our  obligations  to 
the  ecology  of  our  environment.  In  short, 
we  must  releam  and  obey  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. Where  the  primitive  obeyed  by  In- 
stinct, we  must  obey  by  yet  an  additional 
component — understanding. 

We  are  committing  wrong  against  this 
basic  moral  concept  when  we  attempt  to 
teach  techniques  without  teaching  the  whys 
and  wherefores  and  the  complex  interrela- 
tionships within  the  realm  of  nature.  Fur 
example,  to  teach  history  without  obtaining 
an  understanding  as  to  the  transitory  na^ 
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EZTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E  MUNDT 


Uf  THB  SEN  ATB 


Tue9da\  ,  March  17. 1964 


:OK4 
OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 


lir.  MUMDT  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnantinous  oonent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  oi  the  Rccoro  an  editorial 
from  the  Fanne  r  wnay^wo  published  In 
St  PanL  Minn.  Mr.  WUllam  H.  Klrcher. 
editor,  has  hit  t  le  naU  on  the  head  with 
this  edttarlal  an  1 1  wholeheartedly  agree 
wttfr  his  ooneliialon  that  "Terms  of 
USDA's  Januarr  17  meat  Importation 
agreement  with  he  Ooremments  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  2  ealand  undoubtedly  was 
good  news  to  tfa<  producers  of  beef.  Teal, 
and  mutUxi  in  jhoee  countries,  but  dis- 
appointing to  U  S.  producers."  I  com- 
mend this  editor  al  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  oar  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  z  o  objectkm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b)e  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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suppllen.  In  1966.  U.8.  beef  Imports  from 
Australia  totaled  only  18  million  pounds. 
Last  year,  the  total  was  517  million  pounds. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  tbe  total  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  Australia  may  export  to 
xis  IB  543  million  pounds.  New  Zealand  may 
export  381  mlllioii  pounds. 

Guesses  as  to  how  much  foreign -produced 
meat  has  dei»essed  U.S.  beef  price  range  as 
high  as  94  per  hiujdrfedwelght.  The  extent 
of  depression  can't  be  accurately  measured, 
but  that  it  has  had  a  depressing  effect  la  not 
questioned  even  by  USDA,  although  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  USDA  admitted  the 
fact. 

So  what's  to  be  done,  now  that  the  new 
agreement  Is  in  effect? 

USDA  Insists  that  most  of  the  decline  In 
XJJB.  beef  price  was  caused  by  heavy  domestic 
production  of  led  beef.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  cattlemen  in  Pargo,  K.  Dak.,  we  heard 
Hiram  Drache.  Clay  County,  Minn.,  feeder, 
agree  with  this  contention.  "We  could  solve 
our  problem  ourselves  by  not  sending  such 
heavy  cattle  to  market,"  he  said.  "Thoee 
pounds  beyond  the  l.OOO-pound  weights  are 
costing  more  than  we  can  sell  cattle  for. 
Counting  all  my  production  coets  last  year, 
I  lost  $23.71  a  head  on  my  cattle." 

Whether  Mr.  Drache  Is  wholly  right  can 
be  argued,  but  there  cannot  be  an  argument 
about  him  being  partly  right.  Therefore,  In 
1964  It  ai^>ears  that  marketing  at  weights  of 
not  more  than  1,000  pounds  will  be  even  more 
Important  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
cattle  business  than  it  was  last  year. 


Radio  Statkm  Broadcasts  News  to   St. 
Loms  Schools  Each  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icissouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
priceless  source  of  congressional  infor- 
mation on  such  a  variety  of  subjects — 
mail  from  constituents  back  home — was 
responsible  for  my  learning  about  a  pub- 
lic service  performed  by  a  St.  Louis  radio 
station  that  Is  of  Immeasurable  value  to 
the  community  of  St.  Louis.  The  other 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  St. 
Louis  public  schoolteacher  who  com- 
mented on  a  newscast  that  quoted  me  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  of  the  "cred- 
it addict."  She  said  the  entire  class  had 
enjoyed  the  broadcast.  This  puzzled  me, 
because  I  knew  that  such  a  broadcast  had 
been  aired  about  7:30  a.m..  and  I  won- 
dered how  enough  elementary  school  stu- 
dents could  have  heard  it  at  that  hour  to 
make  It  a  suitable  subject  of  classroom 
discussion.  Later,  however,  I  found  out 
that  radio  station  KMOX  prepares  a  spe- 
cial IS-mlnute  program  on  the  day's 
news.  Including  an  analysis  in  depth  on 
some  aspect  of  the  news,  for  use  by  the 
public  schools  each  schoolday  morning. 

I  was  most  Impressed  and  intrigued 
with  this  idea,  and  I  proceeded  to  ask 
KMOX  to  ten  me  all  about  this  service 
to  the  schools  and  students  in  St.  Louis. 
And  the  story  they  told — a  heartening 
one — could  well  be  adcqHed  by  radio  sta- 
tions in  other  communities  to  the  benefit 
of  students  and  teachers  alike. 


This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
piping  to  KSLH,  the  St  Louis  Board  of 
KMOX.  a  CB8-owned  station,  has  been 
Education's  Flf  sUtkm,  a  special  10- 
minute  newscast,  followed  by  a  5 -minute 
analysis  of  a  major  news  story,  for  re- 
broadcast  to  the  upper  elementary  grades 
at  9  o'clock  each  morning. 

In  language  particularly  geared  to  the 
students,  the  broadcasts  detail  the 
names,  places,  and  events  In  the  news; 
and  while  the  broadcasts  are  being  made 
many  teachers  use  visual  aids,  such  as 
maps  and  charts,  to  indicate  where  the 
news  originated  or  what  peoples  and 
countries  it  involves.  After  the  pro- 
grams, teachers  often  go  on  to  use  the 
broadcasts  as  teaching  springboards  to 
discuss  other  current  events,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  history  as  It  relates  to  the 
present. 

I  understand  that  the  students  in  our 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  to 
whom  these  programs  are  broadcast, 
have  become  much  more  aware  of  what 
is  happening  In  the  world  today,  and 
that  they  have  also  become  much  more 
interested  in  gaining  additional  facts 
about  local.  State.  National,  and  world 
affairs  as  a  result  of  these  broadcasts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  project  points 
to  the  many  possibilities  that  exist  in 
this  country  wherein  private  enterprise 
and  public  institutions  within  a  commu- 
nity can  work  together  to  promote  the 
pubUc  welfare.  This  service  adds  to  the 
status  and  prestige  of  KMOX  among  St 
Louis  citizens,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
board  of  education's  initiative  in  pro- 
viding this  service  to  the  students 
through  its  own  KSLH  faculties,  adds  to 
the  knowledge  of  thousands  of  St.  Louis 
boys  and  girls  and  slgniflcantiy  enriches 
their  lives. 


"The  Myth  Makers,**  by  Berurd  D.  No.- 
liter — A  Review  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

OF  wisooNsnr 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  fine 
review  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  of  an  outstanding  new  book 
"The  Myth  Makers:  An  Essay  on  Power 
and  Wealth,"  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  the  out- 
standing economist  in  the  Senate.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  He  has  written 
a  very  favorable  review  of  the  book.  As 
an  economic  expert  and  specialist  for 
the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Nossiter  has 
observed  the  Congress  for  years.  He  is 
a  remarkably  capable  and  perceptive  re- 
porter and  economic  expert. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
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PcNrnuTiNO  Account  Oivsn  or  Econoicic 
Mtth  Mai 


Sahle  te  St  Patrick 


(Reviewed  by  Pattl  H.  Douglas) 
Bernard  Nossiter  is  a  philosophical  ss  well 
as  an  accwate  and  penetrating  reporter. 
As  he  chronicles  from  day  to  day  the  eco- 
nomic events  and  decisions  of  our  time, 
he  seeks  to  expose  the  realities  which  lie 
behind  the  rationalizations  and  slogans 
which  are  used  to  Justify  them.  In  this 
essay,  he  seeks  to  determine  Just  how  ap- 
plicable the  description  and  ideal  of  "free 
competitive  enterprise"  is  in  our  society. 
Until  recently,  the  economic  textbooks  de- 
scribed the  fixing  of  prices  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  as  being  determined  by 
atomistic  processes  in  which  each  unit 
formed  only  a  minute  share  of  the  total 
supply  and  therefore  was  unable  to  affect 
in  any  appreciable  fashion  the  final  results. 
Nossiter  correctly  points  out  that  this  is 
a  gross  oversimplification.  Many  industries 
are  instead  dominated  by  three,  four,  or  five 
giant  concerns,  each  of  which  Individually 
helps  to  regulate  output  and  to  fix  prices— 
and  which  frequently  have  explicit  or  im- 
plicit price  agreements  with  each  other. 

The  res\ilt  is  that  the  economy  is  per- 
meated with  various  forms  of  monopoly  and 
Imperfect  competition  which  make  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  income  and,  con- 
sequently, of  political  and  social  power,  far 
more  unequal. 

Nossiter  has  the  courage  to  draw  accurate 
conclusions  from  these  facts;  namely,  how 
it  is  seemingly  Impossible  to  correct  the 
basic  injustices  in  our  tax  structure  which 
favor  the  mighty,  and  how  unionism  does 
not  at  present  provide  an  adequate  counter- 
vailing power. 

The  author,  in  addition,  demolishes  the 
myth  cultivated  by  the  public  relations  men 
that  the  ethical  standards  of  the  corporate 
managers  will  furnish  an  adequate  restraint 
against  their  acting  in  an  antisocial  fashion. 
The  trial  over  the  price-fixing  practices  of 
the  electrical  machinery  indiistry  is  an  elo- 
quent refutation  of  that  contention.  Simi- 
larly, reliance  upon  regulatory  commissions 
is  properly  deflated  by  the  author  since  these 
bodies  all  too  often  become  controlled  by 
the  very  groups  whom  they  are  charged  with 
regulating. 

Writing  before  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  war  on  poverty,  Nossiter  shows 
the  dark  side  of  American  life  behind  the 
smiling  picture  of  aflluent  suburbia.  Along 
with  Michael  Harrington.  Harry  Caudlll, 
Leon  Keyserllng.  and  Robert  Lampman.  Nos- 
siter should  help  to  stab  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  prosperous  Americans  fast  awake. 
Searching  for  something  in  which  to  place 
his  hopes.  Nossiter  turns  to  noncoercive 
planning  of  the  French  tjrpe  a^^  offering  the 
best  hope  for  expanding  production,  dimin- 
ishing unemployment,  and  decentralizing 
economic  power. 

Prance.  Norway,  and  Japan  have  certainly 
made  great  progress  in  recent  years  with 
these  methods.  But  whether  this  could  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States  where  the  mere 
mention  of  social  planning  arouses  bitter  and 
irrational  opposition  is  indeed  questionable. 
The  technical  progress  of  the  past  two 
.decades  and  the  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ard of  life  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  our 
population  has  had  a  narcotic  effect  upon 
rational  self-criticism.  Comfort  is  always 
the  creator  of  an  unthinking  conservatLsm 
and  In  many  ways  the  1960's  seem  to  be  re- 
peating the  early  lOaO's. 

But  there  are  tasks  enough  to  do  if  we 
would  only  tackle  them,  and  Nossiter's  book 
not  only  indicates  what  some  of  these  are, 
but  should  also  help  to  arouse  the  will  to 
labor  at  them.  Let  us  hope  that  we  do  not 
experience  the  rude  awakening  which  burst 
upon  MB  with  almost  apocalyptic  thunder 
in  October  1929. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  WKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12.  1964.  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentieman  from  New  York, 
Representative  Jobn  M.  Mxjrphy,  was 
honored  at  a  "salute  to  St.  Patrick"  at 
the  National  Democratic  Club  in  New 
Yoi*  City.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  his 
address: 
Remarks  of  RB>RKsxNTA'nvx  John  M.  Mxthpht 

AT  THX   "SaLOTE  TO    ST.   PATRICK."    NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  CUTS.  N«W  YORK  CrrT,  THURS- 

DAT,  March  13.  1004 

With  President  Johnson  addressing  the 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  in  Washing- 
ton this  year,  a  dual  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. The  first  was  Washington's  annual 
salute  to  St.  Patrick;  the  second  a  fitting 
forum  for  an  address  to  the  committee  by 
President  Johnson.  The  Democratic  con- 
gressional campaign  committee  schediiled 
this  dinner  2  days  late  not  realizing  that  it 
would  now  fall  on  St.  JoeepA's  Day,  so  at 
the  outset  tonight,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
quote  from  an  ancient  Roman.  It  was  all  of 
a,000  years  ago  that  Cato  the  Elder  sagely 
said:  "The  Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to 
two  things:  Fighting  and  telking."  N6w  I 
don't  know  If  Cato  was  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all,  but  the  old  boy  had  to  be  one  of  the 
smartest.  Yet,  he  neglected  to  mention  one 
thing:  The  Irish  wiU  fight  with  <»  for  almost 
anybody,  but  their  talking  is  chiefly  about 
their  land. 

But  on  this  glorious  day  so  close  to  St. 
Patrick's  can  we  not  be  forgiven  for  dwelling 
upon  Ireland  Just  a  bit?  It  has  been  said 
that  blessed  is  he  who  tooteth  his  own  horn; 
if  so,  we  Irish  are  thrice  blessed.  Anyway, 
rm  not  like  one  of  our  notable  countrymen, 
writer  and  scholar  George  Moore,  who  once 
said  that  his  only  claim  to  originality  among 
Irishmen  was  that  he  never  made  a  speech. 
I  have  made  a  number,  and,  if  the  voters  are 
willing,  I  hope  to  make  a  lot  more.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  on  this  night  I  am  under  a 
terriflc  handicap:  This  being  almost  an  all- 
Irish  gathering,  everybody  will  be  talking 
and  nobody  wUl  be  listening. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  a  politician  and  deter- 
mined to  talk  if  it  kUls  all  of  you.  Some  of 
what  I  say  will  be  enlightening.  I  hope. 
Some  will  be  Insplrtng.  I  further  hope.  Some 
will  be  entertaining,  I  hope  stUl  further.  If 
I  strike  out  on  all  three  coxmts.  I  will  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  do 
penance  by  reading  the  Congrsbsional  Rec- 
ord from  cover  to  cover  each  day  for  a  month. 
And  that,  gentlemen,  is  penance. 

In  the  weeks  since  that  black  day  last 
November  32,  I  have  thought  many  times  of 
our  late  and  beloved  President's  most  quoted 
statement,  and  one  that  wiU  live  in  our  his- 
tory: "Ask  not  what  jo\u  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." At  the  time  It  was  made,  this  was  a 
challenge,  a  call  for  the  future.  It  still  Is 
of  course,  yet  I  have  thought  of  It  also  in 
terms  of  the  past,  and  in  terms  of  the  Irish. 
As  we  all  know  so  well,  this  coxmtry  has  been 
the  saving  of  the  Irish— and  thU  in  a  literal 
•ense — both  as  a  race  and  as  a  nation. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  diiring  the 
Irish  poUto  famine  the  population  of  Ireland 
dropped  from  8  to  6  million  people  in  a  3- 
year  period;  that  the  Irish  were  totally  illit- 


erate due  to  a  100-year  restriction  of  no 
Irishman  being  able  to  read  or  write — im- 
posed by  the  British.  They  owned  no  land 
and  paid  rent  to  British  landlords  and  had 
such  small  plots  ot  land  that  a  small  potato 
harvest,  a  mud  shack,  and  maybe  a  pig  and 
two  or  .three  chickens  represented  their  en- 
tire stake  in  life.  The  Irish  came  to  this 
coimtry  and  were  given  hope  for  a  decent 
life  and  if  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for 
their  children,  the  oi^xntimity  to  wwk. 

Well  now,  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin?  What  have  we  Irish  done  for  this 
coimtry?  Have  we  paid  something  on  ac- 
count on  this  enormous  debt  we  owe?  As 
one  of  our  own  was  fond  of  sajring.  Let's 
look  at  the  record : 

Oddly,  even  the  Irish  tend  to  date  their 
partlclptaion  in  the  affairs  of  this  country 
from  the  years  immediately  following  the 
great  famine.  True,  better  than  a  milUon 
and  a  half  Irish  emigrated  in  the  decade 
after  1845,  mosUy  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  millions  more  followed  them  up  to  the 
early  ISOO's— so  many  that  there  was  a  say- 
ing, "The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  sciilpted  by 
an  Italian  and  donated  by  the  French  to 
welcome  the  Irish  to  the  Dutch  city  of  New 
York." 

But  the  Irish  were  here  nearly  from  the 
start.  It  is  known  that  some  Irish  and 
Scotch  settled  along  the  Merrimack  River  as 
early  as  1834.  and  in  1654  the  ship  Oood  Fel- 
low arrived  in  Boston  with  400-odd  Irish- 
men— and  even  as  early  as  that  the  Irish 
were  accused  of  trying  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. They  were  being  accused  of  It  as  late 
as  1060  also. 

The  part  of  the  Irish  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution has,  for  reasons  unknown,  received 
little  attention.  Historically,  the  Revolution 
has  remained  almost  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  English-descended  American.  Yet 
tills  is  by  no  means  Justified.  The  Irish 
have  a  very  solid  claim  to  a  share  in  that 
fight.  How  could  history  ignore  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Irish  for  a  rebeUion.  particu- 
larly against  the  Sassenach?  In  the  gen- 
eral popuUtlon  of  the  Colonies,  the  feeUng 
was  pretty  well  divided.  TOry  and  Rebel  but 
amonjg  the  Irish,  who  were  especially  numer- 
ous in  Pennsylvania,  the  sympathy  was  Rebel 
to  a  man.  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  which 
only  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could 
belong,  one  legUlator  replied  to  a  Crown 
question  on  sympathy  with  the  Americans  by 
saying:  "Where  Irish  hearts  are.  their  hands 
are  also." 

At  that  time,  some  35.000  Irish  were  arriv- 
ing on  these  shares  annually,  and  a  good 
many  got  here  Just  in  time  to  pick  up  a 
musket  in  anger  against  the  minions  at 
bullheaded  George  m. 

Some  estimates  say  that  fully  a  third  of 
Washington's  troops  were  IrUh.  old  or  new 
generation,  and  out  of  731  fOTelgn  born  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  of  Ireland  Regiment  S61 
hailed  from  the  "ould"  sod.  And  to  anyone 
who  might  say.  "True,  perhaps,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  all  privates."  you  can  firmly  point 
out  that  16  of  Washington's  general  oOcers 
were  Irishmen,  most  ol  them  members  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  an  open- 
handed  group  which  donated  the  then  enor- 
mous sum  of  150,000  pounds  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause.  And  among  the  illustrious 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  those  brave  days  were 
John  Barry,  generally  called  the  father  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  Gen.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  a 
broth  of  a  boy  and  a  fighter  beyond  compare 
And    let    me    here   inject   a   word   for    the 

Kellys — are  there  any  Kellys  in  the  house? 

who,  I  must  say.  led  all  the  rest  of  the  Revo- 
lution's muster  rolls  with  605  stalwart  souls. 

And  what  about  the  SulUvans,  a  proud  clan 
to  be  sure?  Well,  five  of  them  were  officers 
in  Washington's  army,  one— Jcdin  SiUlivan, 
wrote  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence listing  the  wrongs  of  the  British, 
and  among  them  were  a  future  Govemor. 
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stinct tells  htan  never  to  trust  a  man  who'll 
not  take  a  social  drink;  and,  as  we  all  know, 
an  Irishman's  Instinct  is  wril-nlgh  infallible 
In  all  Important  matters. 

The  Irish  attntty  to  politics,  of  course.  Is 
eloeely  associated  with  the  name  Tammany 
Hall.  It  sssmii  incongruous  that  Tammany 
Hall  and  New  York  City  were  dead  set  against 
the  Irish  in  the  early  ISOO's.  however,  after 
Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  realised 
It  was  the  Irish  affinity  for  hard  work  that 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  build  bis  canal. 
and  further  realising  that  a  drastic  change 
had  to  be  nude  in  the  voting  eligibility  re- 
quirements to  make  this  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ica, he  initiated  the  movement  to  bring  the 
Irish  Inunlgrants  into  the  Democratic  Party 
At  the  outset  the  Irish  were  not  eligible  to 
vote  because  of  the  requirement  that  a  voter 
be  a  landowner  and  also  have  14  years'  resi- 
dence In  this  country.  Tammany  changed 
this  and  made  the  Irishman  of  the  streets 
an  eligible  voter. 

The  swift  and  total  Identity  of  the  Irish 
with  America  was  marked  by  many  and 
marveled  at.  particularly  by  the  Kngllsh- 
men.  One,  a  J.  Kent,  who  traveled  here  Just 
after  the  Revolution,  had  this  to  say:  "An 
Irishman,  the  Instant  he  sets  foot  on  Amer- 
ican ground,  becomes  ipso  facto  an  Ameri- 
can; this  was  uniformly  the  case  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  war  Whilst  Englistunen 
and  Scotsmen  were  regarded  with  Jealousy 
and  distrust',  even  with  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the 
catise,  a  native  of  Ireland  stood  in  need  of 
no  other  certificate  than  his  brogue — indeed. 
Their  conduct  In  the  late  revolution  amply 
Justified  this  favorable  opinion,  for  whilst 
the  Irish  emigrant  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  America  by  sea  and  land,  the  Irish  mer- 
chants— labored — to  increase  the  wealth  and 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  country." 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Irish 
were  not  only  established  in  America  but  In 
some  parts  of  It,  notably  in  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  East,  they  were  becoming  a  power. 
New  York,  of  course,  was  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  Irish  In  the  United  States,  with  Bos- 
ton perhaps  a  close  second  and  Chicago 
running  third.  But  contrary  to  popular 
belief  there  were  nuiny  Irish  in  the  South 
even  before  the  Civil  War.  principally  in  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston.  Savannah,  and 
Charleston.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were 
wealthy  and,  as  Improbable  as  it  seems  In  the 
light  of  Irish  history,  they  were  represented 
among  the  slaveholdlng  class  in  coastal 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
This  can  be  explained  by  pointing  out  that 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  then 
was  that  slavery  was  a  natural  disaster,  akin 
to  war  and  pestilence  and  beyond  human 
ability  to  eradicate  wholly.  However,  In 
1839  Pope  Gregory  declared  slavery  as  being 
Immoral. 

Thus  was  It  that  in  the  South,  as  well  as 
in  the  North,  the  Irish  fiocked  to  the  colors 
when  the  cannon  boomed  at  Stmiter. 
There  were  upwards  of  400,000  in  the 
Union  Army,  some  85.000  In  the  Confederate. 
And  among  them  were  figures  who  will  al- 
ways live  in  American  history — Phil  Sherl- 
dah,  the  peerless  cavalry  leader  who  con- 
quered the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  the 
North;  George  G.  Meade,  victor  at  Gettys- 
burg; Ttuxnas  Francis  Meagher,  the  exiled 
Irish  patriot  who  led  the  Union's  famous 
Irish  Brigade,  and  the  war's  most  colorful 
general,  the  mcomparable  Phil  Kearny,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  high  southern  officers, 
whould  have  won  the  war  early  for  the  North 
had  It  not  been  for  his  \m timely  death. 

Kearny,  I  might  add,  was  the  very  epitome 
of  the  Irish  hero — brave  to  an  Incredible 
degree,  as  handsome  as  be  was  dashing,  a 
scholar  of  high  attainment,  a  noted  wit, 
and  something  of  a  poet.  Quite  a  man  with 
the  ladies,  too.  The  town  of  Kearny,  N.J., 
Is  named  after  him  and  It  Is  a  shame  that 
some  of  our  Irish  historical  societies  haven't 
done  more  to  keep  his  name  alive. 


The  Irish  attitude  toward  war  Is  neatly 
summed  up  in  an  incident  that  involved 
Stonewall  Jackson,  a  very  flinty  type,  and 
one  of  his  subordinate  ctHnmanders,  General 
Taylor,  son  of  old  Zachary  Taylor.  Taylor,  a 
Loulsianian,  reported  to  Jackson  one  day 
with  his  troops,  among  whom  were  a  bunch 
of  pellmell  New  Orleans  Irishmen.  Their 
discipline  in  camp^  left  something  to  be 
desired:  namely,  discipline,  and  Stonewall 
was  unimpressed.  "Rather  frivolous  fel- 
lows for  sertoiis  work,"  he  grunted.  Next 
day  after  the  Hibernians  distinguished 
themselves  when  the  shooting  started. 
Stonewall  sought  out  Taylor.  "I  wa.s 
wrong,"  he  grim  ted,  and  rode  off. 

'The  mad  gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  a  race  that  God  made  mad 
For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
And  all  their  songs  are  sad.  " 

3.  K.  Chbbtehton 


Really,  however,  the  role  of  the  Irish  in 
American  military  history  needs  no  reciting; 
it  is  inscribed  on  thoiisands  of  nK>nument£, 
in  cemeteries  across  this  wide  country  as 
well  as  in  foreign  lands.  Nor  do  I  need  to 
dwell  on  the  Irish  preeminence  in  the  clergy, 
their  lustrous  part  in  the  professions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  law,  their  contribution  to 
letters  and  to  education,  and  their  bent  for 
business.  Irish  success  in  these  fields  has 
already  been  acclaimed. 

The  Irish  have  always  been  known  for 
their  religiousness  and  I  don't  want  to  con- 
fuse this  with  devoutnees.  The  Irish  recora 
in  politics  and  in  business  has  always  been 
characterized  by  the  purest  of  motives 
However,  the  Irish  devotion  to  God  and  gift 
of  faith  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  him  through  the  great  suffering 
that  he  was  subjected  to.  both  in  his  native 
land  and  this  one.  The  story  of  the  Molly 
Maguires  In  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  who 
righted  the  slave  conditions  and  injustices 
to  not  only  the  Irish  but  to  the  English. 
Welch  and  Germans,  Is  a  controversial  page 
In  American  history.  True,  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires murdered  some  company  men,  but  it 
was  throiigh  their  efforts  that  minimum 
wages,  decent  working  hours  and  safe  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  and  factories  emanated. 

But  to  me,  the  greatest  contribution  we 
Irish  have  made  to  America  is  In  politics. 
Over  the  years  the  profession,  or  art.  of 
politics  has  been  derided,  unjustly,  in  my 
opinion.  Politics  1  s  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  only  alternative  to  it 
Is  anarchy.  To  be  a  successful  practitioner 
requires  fiexlbility,  compassion,  a  genuine 
liking  for  people  and  an  understanding  of 
their  Imperfections,  all  qualities  that  go  into 
the  Irish  character.  From  the  start.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  American  system  of  poli- 
tics was  tailored  to  the  Irish  and  they  to  it 

Basically,  politics  is  people,  and  the  Irish 
have  a  winning  way  with  people,  as  even 
their  enemies  will  agree. 

The  Irish  soon  discovered  that,  on  election 
day,  one  man  was  every  bit  as  good  as  an- 
other and  maybe  even  a  little  bit  better.  The 
thoughtful  among  them  realized,  particularly 
during  the  big  waves  of  Immigration,  when 
antl-Irlsh  feeling  ran  high,  that  only  by  par- 
ticipation In  politics  could  the  opporttuilty 
for  self -Improvement  be  obtained.  They 
knew,  too,  that  commiserating  among  them- 
selves was  self-defeating.  The'  signs  that 
read  "No  Irish  Need  Apply"  would  not  be 
taken  down  for  the  asking  nor  would  the 
stereotype  of  the  oomic  Irishman  vanish  un- 
less a  truer  Image  supplanted  It.  So.  these 
politicians  went  to  work  In  the  wards,  per- 
suading, cajoling,  and  on  occasion,  using  a 
little  muscle  to  get  out  the  vote. 

From  the  first  the  Irish  were  attracted  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  the  people 
from  Andrew  Jackson's  day  to  this — and  I 
like  to  think  that,  in  large  measure,  they  are 
the  Democratic  Party.  No  other  ethnic  group 
in  this  country  has  remained  as  steadfastly 
loyal  to  tt  for  so  long.    Others  have  Joined  for 
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a  time,  then  drifted  away  when  the  ca];ull- 
date  or  a  particular  stand  was  not  to  their 
liking.  However,  in  1930  Irish  sentiment  In 
this  country  ran  so  high  against  Wuudruw 
Wilson  because  of  his  refusal  to  assist  Ire- 
land In  her  Independence  movement  from 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  bloodshed  oT 
the  Irish  War  of  Independence  at  1916.  that 
the  Irish  voted  unanimously  for  a  Bep\ihU- 
can  President,  Warren  O.  Harding,  to  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  James  M.  Cks,  of 
Ohio.  The  Bntlsh  reaUsed  the  American  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  election  and  in  1931 
set  Ireland  tree. 

Nor  have  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  been  deluded 
by  the  spurious  logic  of  the  "best  man"  ar- 
gxunent.  They  vote  for  principle,  not  per- 
sonality; for  people,  not  private  interests. 

In  the  framework  of  the  Democratic  Party 
the  Irish  swiftly  challenged  the  old-line  Re- 
publican power  structure  and.  over  the  yearn. 
began  to  noake  their  influence  felt.  It  was  a 
struggle,  there  were  discouraging  setbacks, 
and  at  times  It  seemed  as  if  the  task  was 
hopeless.  But  as  Irish  names  began  to  Kp- 
pear  on  the  ballots  in  Important  Sections, 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  began  to  lift  their  heads 
in  new  self-respect.  If  it  could  be  done  in 
politics,  It  could  be  done  in  other  fields,  and 
now  they  had  friends  in  fairly  high  places  to 
help  them  fight  the  battle.    The  Irish  could 

apply- 
Today,  we  seldom  think  of  the  time  when 
the  Irish  were  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water.  The  ditchdigger's  shovel 
has  been  f<H>gotten;  some  of  the  Irish  have 
so  far  forgotten  It  that  they  are  Republle^ms. 
Most  think  the  battle  for  recognition  was 
won  long  ago.  In  fact,  it  was  not.  One 
door  remained  closed  to  the  Irish,  and  even 
they  felt  it  might  never  open.  Again,  it  was 
the  politician,  often  danmed,  seldom  aj^ire- 
clated,  who  eyed  the  door  fr<sn  the  stand- 
point of  the  possible. 

The  yotmg,  vigorous  man  who  chose  to 
storm  this  door  was  told  that  he  was  facing 
certain  defeat,  that  he  was  stirring  up  preju- 
dice dormant  for  decades,  that  he  was  chanc- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  party.  His  instinct 
told  him  the  cassandras  were  wrong.  With 
charm,  wit.  disarming  candor,  and  a  master- 
ful grasp  of  practical  politics,  the  heritage  of 
those  ward-pounding  pioneers  of  a  century 
ago,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  removed  from 
the  White  House  the  last  sign  that  read :  "No 
Irish  Need  Apply." 

In  removing  it,  he  dramatized,  to  my  mind, 
the  coming  of  age  of  both  this  coimtry  and 
the  Irish  in  it.  He  was  the  symbol  of  the 
immigrant — a  sjrmbol  not  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Irish. 

I  think  that  Leonard  Patrick  O'Connor 
Wlbberley  in  a  sumimation  of  his  book,  "The 
Cc«ning  of  the  Green,"  tells  \u  the  Irish  con- 
tribution not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
world : 

"The  Irish  immigrants  did  what  every  for- 
eign group  must  do  to  win  the  name  Ameri- 
can. They  fought  with  an  tmrelenting  cour- 
age in  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
battles  of  the  country.  They  would  not  give 
an  inch.  They  were  despised  and  rejected 
and  discriminated  against,  but  they  did  not 
make  this  an  occasion  for  walling,  but  only 
fought  the  harder. 

"They  did  not  desert  their  faith,  once  so 
unpopular,  in  order  to  gain  acceptance.  Nor 
did  they  forget  their  homeland,  for  though 
they  believed  that  freedom  began  vrith  the 
American  coastline,  they  saw  no  reason  why 
it  should  also  end  there.  They  voted  In  the 
United  States  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  on 
the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  in  so  doing  they 
broadened  the  scope  of  American  political 
thinking. 

"The  slums  did  not  hold  them.  The  mines 
did  not  break  them.  They  were  not  lost 
building  roads  and  canals  in  Xbm  wilderness. 
They  were  not  defeated  at  the  foot  oC  Marye^ 
Heighta. 

"It  was  a  grand  battle,  indeed." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  new  VMM. 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  many 
civic  leaders  have  not  yet.  got  over  their 
shock  at  the  realization  that  millions  of 
our  imemployed  men  and  wcxnen  cannot 
read  or  write  sufflciently  to  hold  down  a 
job  in  this  technological  age.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  them  are  youths  between 
16  and  21 — many  of  them  school  dnv- 
outs.  It  is  therefore  even  more  shocking 
to  discover  that  a  great  deal  of  the  tixm- 
ble  starts  in  the  very  lowest  grades  of 
elementary  school,  where  children  espe- 
cially from  underprivileged  groups  are 
just  not  pr^ared  by  their  home  back- 
ground for  the  entering  scho<d  level.  The 
local  school  authorities  seemingly  Just  do 
not  have  the  resources  necessary  for  a 
fun  scale  attack  on  this  grave  problon. 
Federal  assistance  is  required  and  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Congress  must 
face  up  to  this  issue  no  matter  what  other 
complicating  issues  are  raised  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  clear-cut  need 
here  that  is  urgmt  and  should  be  taken 
care  of  at  this  session. 

I  ast;  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  the 
article  by  Warren  O.  Cutts,  specialist  for 
reading,  VS.  Office  of  Education,  entitled 
"Reading  Unreadiness  in  the  Underpriv- 
ileged," which  m;)pearedln  the  NEA  Jour- 
nal, April  1963. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REAOINO  UNXKADINXSS  in  THX  UKDERPaiVn.ECZD 

Huh? — unh-hiuih — nuttln — naw — wuh  ? — 
'cuz — unh-imh — sho ! 

Is  this  a  readlness-for-reading  vocabulary? 
Definitely  not.  Yet.  unfortunately,  these 
"words."  with  variations  for  emphasis  and 
inflection — plus  a  few  other  one-word  sen- 
tences and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  vulgari- 
ties—<;omprLBe  the  speaking  vocabulkries  of 
many  cultvirally  disadvantaged  first  graders. 
These  and  ether  strange  noises  that  take 
the  place  of  standard  American  English 
reflect  the  impoverished  language  back- 
ground of  these  children. 

Although  listening,  qwaking,  reading,  and 
writing  skilU  are  only  a  part  of  Uie  needs 
characteristic  of  language-handicapped  chil- 
dren, they  are  a  vital  part.  Without  mas- 
tering communication  skills,  culturally  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  can  never  unlock  the 
doors  that  lead  to  useful,  productive  cit- 
izenship; they  can  never  become  flrst-class 
citizens. 

The  above  is  not  to  say  that  culturally 
disadvantaged  children  cannot  conununlcate 
with  each  other.  Some  of  them  have  devel- 
oped "scat"  language  to  a  rather  hlg^  level 
of  fluency.  Nonetheless,  this  seat  talk  does 
not  belong  to  the  worlds  of  books  or  of  busi- 
ness— worlds  which  are  foreign  to  these 
children.  Thus,  teachers  need  to  ^proach 
English  language  instruction  for  these  chil- 
dren as  if  they  were  teaching  a  foreign  lan- 
gtiage. 

The  foreign  language  approach  might  be 
coupled  with  one  used  successfully  by  some 
teachers.  Tliey  have  used  the  analogy  of 
work  clothes,  play  elothas,  and  Sunday 
clothes  to  convey  the  concept  to  their  pupils 


of  a  different  language  tor  a  different  pur- 
poee.  Different  oocaslODs  caU  for  different 
modes  of  dress,  they  esplaln,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  language. 

As  Inconceivable  as  it  seems,  some  teach- 
ers expect  mastery  of  re«ullng  and  writing 
skills  by  children  who  reveal  gross  deficien- 
cies in  listening  and  speaking. 

Obviously,  children  who  lack  readiness  for 
reading  in  terms  of  their  oral  language  de- 
velopment and  ba^ground  of  eiperience 
must  have  a  prolonged  readiness  {wogram 
either  in  school  or  before  they  enter  school. 
SU-year-olds  who  cannot  talk  coherently 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  begin  reading 
as  soon  as  they  enter  school. 

Children  whose  language  is  limited  to 
grunts  and  crudities  need  extensive  experi- 
ences before  they  are  ready  for  any  f<Kinal- 
ized  reading  instruction. 

If  these  children  are  to  master  the  bfislc 
language  skills  of  listening  and  speaking, 
they  must  have  a  vrlder  range  of  experi- 
ences— ^both  real  and  vicarious — than  their 
more  fortunate  counterparts. 

Such  experiences  should  Include  listening 
to  8t<M>tes  told  or  read  by  the  teacher;  taking 
field  trips  to  parks,  farms,  boos,  airports,  fire 
stations,  and  other  pc^nts  of  interest:  using 
and  listening  to  ta^pe  recorders;  hearing 
records;  and  seeing  movies  and  fllmstrips.  In 
all  these  activities,  the  main  objective  Is  to 
provide  pupils  with  omMrtvmitles  for  lan- 
eruage  experience.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  plenty  of  time  to  react  to  and  talk 
about  the  things  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

Teacher  attitude  Is  extrem^y  Important  In 
helping  disadvantaged  children.  The  teacher 
needs  to  realise  that  vocabulary  and  language 
conc^ts  develop  slowly.  He  must  learn  to 
accept  each  child  as  he  Is  and  to  respect  him 
as  an  individual.  He  must  take  nnthing  for 
granted  and  carefully  isheck  all  his  assump- 
tions concerning  the  child  and  the  ehlld^ 
experiences. 

For  example,  the  teacho*  should  not  as- 
sume that  children  are  familiar  with  points 
of  interest  in  their  own  cities  or,  indeed. 
within  their  immediate  neighborhoods. 
Many  culturally  deprived  children  have  ex- 
tremely limited  horizons;  many  have  never 
traveled  more  than  two  blocks  from  home  be- 
fore entering  school. 

That  children  learn  largely  through  imita- 
tion suggests  another  important  considera- 
tion for  the  schools:  Culturally  disadvan- 
taged (diildren  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the 
educational  mainstream  without  perpetu- 
ating the  inadequacies  that  set  them  apart 
in  the  first  place.  Although  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children  generally  cannot  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  other  chUdren,  they  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  associate  with  them. 
(For  the  sake  of  overall  ptxigretB.  however, 
probably  no  more  than  four  or  five  disad- 
vantaged chUdren  should  be  assigned  to  any 
one  classroom.) 

Whatever  the  school's  approach,  something 
must  be  done  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
resulting  from  cultural  deprivation,  particu- 
larly as  It  affects  readiness  for  reading  in- 
struction. Otherwise,  American  teachers  and 
administrators  must  be  prepared  to  answer 
for  the  failure  of  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  children  to  master  the  necessary  skills  of 
conununlcation. 

If  the  schools  are  to  help  the  culttually 
deprived,  I  believe  that  a  radical  departure 
*  from  typical  educational  procedimes  and  in- 
structional techniques  Is  needed.  One  such 
innovation  might  l>e  to  reach  down  into  the 
preschool  years  to  provide  these  children 
with  some  of  the  exiwrtences  which  other 
ChUdren  typically  have  had  before  coming 
to  school. 

Such  experiences  might  be  arranged 
through  si>ecial  nursery  schools  and  day 
camps.  Adaptations  might  be  made,  for 
example,  fnxn  the  all  day  neighborhood 
schools  program  of  New  Tork  City. 

Day  camps  and  ntxrsery  schools  can  also 
provide   an   opportunity    for    teachers    and 
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othcn  to  work  cooperatively  with  parents. 
Thto  la  importi  Dt.  for  tf  parents  are  not 
teOQCtat  into  tl  s  profram  and  abown  how 
they  can  sun>  ement  the  school's  work, 
teachers  and  p  iroits  of  eultarally  dlaad- 
vantagBft  ehlldn  n  outy  foster  concepts  that 
are  dlametrtoall  r  opposed  to  one  another. 

Of  course,  all  <  f  this  would  call  tat  a  larger 
staff  and  f cr  a  g  'eater  expenditure  of  money 
than  at  present. 

More  and  moi  e  educators  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  working  with  eultiirally 
disadvantafed  <  hlldren  during  the  early 
formative  years  School  systems  such  ss 
thoss  of  Dearbem,  Iflch.,  and  Qulncy,  EU., 
are  now  shlftlni  wnphasis  from  the  Junior 
high  and  high  lehool  to  kindergarten  and 
first  grade.  Thl  i  shift  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  extend  td  downward  until  it  reaches 
into  the  i»«sel»>  il  years. 

Culturally  dli  tdvantaged  children  must 
be  helped  to  ace  spt  themselvee  and  to  real- 
ise, at  the  same  iime,  that  different  kinds  of 
langiiage  are  api  ropriate  as  situations  vary. 
They  must  come  to  luderstand  that  without 
better  language  i  lastery  they  cannot  hope  to 
bridge  the  cap  wi  dch  lies  between  themselves 
and  proAtable  oo  tupatlons — between  second- 
class  and  flrst-d  tss  dtlBenshlp. 

Culturally  dii  advantaged  children  have 
much  to  contrlbt  te  to  society.  Many  of  them 
are  talented  in  nuaic.  in  art.  in  athletics, 
and  in  other  fleds.  but  few  of  them  have 
had  the  opportu:  ilty  to  reveal  these  talents. 
liost  of  them  m  [ist  depend  primarily  upon 
the  school  as  th  >  socializing  force  that  can 
help  them  to  find  their  places  as  contributing 
Amertean  citizen  i. 

Sehool  and  pref  chool  enrichment  programs 
may  never  be  at  le  to  compensate  f\xlly  for 
dafldendes  in  tl  te  experience  and  training 
provided  by  the  home.  Nevertheless,  such 
programs  can  go  a  long  way  toward  over- 
ocmlnc  the  handicap  of  a  poor  start,  and 
without  such  snichment,  culturally  disad- 
vantaged ehUdra  are  certain  to  show  irrep- 
arable gaps  In  1helr  learning  and  to  fall 
hopelessly  behlnc  the  rest  of  society. 


tlon  against  the  crushing  expense  of  hospi- 
tal care. 

A  majority  of  Americana  sun^xirt  the  pro- 
gram. OoQgraaa  has  delayed  far  too  long  in 
passing  this  measure  for  the  security  and 
the  dignity  of  old  age  in  America. 


McAcarc:    For  Tkeae  Who  Cu  Least 
Afford  IW  Ifiilb  Cost  of  Hospila]  Core 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

01     KKW   TOBX 

TK  THZ  HOU8I  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

riiesdai '.  March  17, 1964 

lir.  MULTEF .  liCr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  th;  t  the  Congress  will  take 
•ctloQ  during  tl  lIs  session  on  the  King- 
Anderson  Mil  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  aged  throigh  the  social  security 
system. 

Radio  stotlcm  97MCA  in  New  York  City 
is  to  be  camm(nded  for  the  following 
statement  of  evtorlal  opinicm  support- 
ing medicare,  ^hich  was  broadcast  on 
February  18  and  If.  1964: 

ICzqiCAaz  No.  2 

If  there's  any 
least  afford  the 
the  very  old 
aremost  apt  to 

That's  the  idal:  l 
medical  care,  for 
Tuidar  social  security, 
posed  by  the  late 
PreaUtant  Jobnsoii 
once  again  to  enac  t 


gioup 


hi(h 
Anl 


of  Americans  who  can 
cost  of  hospital  care  it's 
yet  it's  older  people  who 
thlscara, 

and  Blrjfile  reason  for  a 
1  he  aged  pybgram  financed 
The  t^ognm  was  pro- 
President  Kennedy.    Now 
called  on  Congress 


The  program, 

a  worker  tl  a  _ 

he's  reached  that 


it. 


medicare,  would  cost 

m^th  until  he's  06.    After 

kge.  it  would  offer  protec- 


RepreseatatiTc  Wilson's  War  With 
the  Pentaf  OB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  8. 
1964.  there  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times  an  article  by  John  V.  Wilson, 
Times  Washington  bureau.  In  this  arti- 
cle Mr.  Wilson  showed  such  a  remarkable 
understanding  of  the  work  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Congressman  Earl  Wn-- 
soN,  has  been  doing  and  the  problems 
with  which  he  has  been  confronted,  I 
wish  to  include  it  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Congressman  Earl  Wilson, 
must  have  spent  many  hours  in  docu- 
menting the  evidence  he  has  presented 
to  this  body.  No  doubt  many  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  saved  by 
his  efforts.  The  article  follows: 
RcxzsENTATrvK  Eaxi.  Wcusoit's  Wa«  With 
PzirrAooN 

(ByJohn  V.Wilson) 

Washinqton. — Prom  Capitol  Hill,  Hocsier 
Congressman  Eazi.  Wn.soH  Is  storming  the 
ramparts  on  the  huge  mUltary-defense  In- 
dustry establishment. 

His  target  U  the  $13.7  billion  anntial 
spending  by  Pentagon  brass  hats  for  what 
they  call  mUltary  hardware — from  paper 
clips  to  supersonic  bombers. 

Wn.soH's  private  war  on  wasteful  spending 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  decade, 
but  the  peppery  Bedford  Republican  has 
stepped  up  the  offensive  In  the  last  year. 

When  WtLSOw  strides  to  a  Hoiise  micro- 
phone to  "expose"  a  new  "polecat  In  the 
woodpUe" — his  favorite  expression — military 
purchasing  offlclalw  duck. 

WiLsoir,  a  Congressman  for  21  years,  has 
made  scores  of  speeches  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, filling  page  after  page  of  the  Conorxs- 
sioMAL,  Rxooco — and  earning  himself  many 
beadUnes. 

The  one-man  onslaught  has  brought  him 
plaudits  from  feUow  Congressmen  and  tax- 
payers across  the  country. 

To  his  critics,  though,  Wilson  Is  viewed 
as  a  grandstander  seeking  a  personal  build- 
up and  one  who  is  trying  to  take  credit  for 
Defense  Department  and  congressional  econ- 
(Mny  efforts. 

This  winter,  WtLsoN  uncorked  a  series  of 

18  "case  histories"  of  hanky-panky  In  mili- 
tary buying. 

Now,  after  a  short  breather,  he  has  another 

19  ready  to  go.    Toull    be    reading  about 
them  in  the  days  to  come. 

How  did  the  onetime  high  school  prin- 
cipal at  VaUonla  (Jackson  County)  become  a 
controversial  investigator? 

It  all  began,  Wxlbom  recalls,  when  a  Sey- 
mour manufacturer  complained  to  him 
about  1947  that  he  had  lost  a  bid  on  plastic 
bags  for  siuplus  war  material. 

"It  aroused  my  curloslfy,"  Wilson  says. 
"We  found  bids  being  rigged  so  as  to  favor 
a     particular     bidder.         Later,     the    mun 


responsible  was  sent  to  prison  for  6  years." 
Since  then.  WtLaoH  says,  tips  have  poured 
in  and  he  has  become  a  regular  reader  of 
military  shopiting  lists. 

He  frankly  adnUts  his  tipsters  include 
dlsgrunUed  bidden  as  weU  as  "insiders"  in 
the  liUitary  BstaUiiOunent. 

His  informants.  WiLaom  says.  Include  "at 
least  60  good,  dedicated,  patriotic  civil 
service"  employees  who  "drait  like  what  they 
see  going  on." 

Wilson  says  he  protects  their  Identity  to 
keep  them  from  being  fired 

Once  he  gets  what  he  considers  a  good 
tip,  Wilson  turns  it  over  to  his  staff  of  three 
"investigators." 

They  Include  his  administrative  assistant. 
Phil  Cole,  and  two  unpaid  "volunteer  ex- 
perts." Wilson  refuses  to  identify  them 
other  than  as  "outside  technical  experts." 

He  estimates  they  spend  100  hotirs  a  week 
checking  on  questionable  mUltary  contracts, 
while  he  devotes  30  hours  a  week  to  the 
crusade  himself. 

Wilson  flres  off  letters  to  military  com- 
manders deo^^indlng  answers  and  records. 
He  qays  he  may  also  call  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

Over  the  years,  Wilson  says  he  has  tracked 
down  more  than  1,000  cases  of  wasteful 
spending  and  has  "never  drawn  a  blank" 
In  his  Investigations. 

"Time  and  faclUties  wUl  only  permit  us 
to  go  Into  the  most  outstanding  cases,"  he 
remarks. 

One  of  Wilson's  Inside  tips  sent  him  pok- 
ing In  a  Navy  cupboard  which  he  found  far 
from  bare. 

For  an  ofllce  of  some  100  employees,  Wilson 
told  the  Hoiise  he  counted  2,710  boxes  of 
paper  dips,  3,000  staple  removers,  8388  ball- 
point pens  and  a  3-year  supply  of  stationery, 
among  other  things. 

He  branded  what  he  saw  "one  of  the  most 
fiagrant  examples  of  overstocking  and  waste 
that  I  have  seen  in  my  21  years  in  Congress  " 
Wilson  has  made  his  most  hay,  though. 
In  denouncing  "sole  source"  contracts,  the 
award  of  contracts  without  coolpeUtive  bids. 
He  takes  particular  glee  in  reporting  how 
costs  drop  when  a  mlUtary  service  takes  com- 
petitive bids  on  items  once  bought  from  a 
sole-source  supplier. 

A  recent  example  related  by  Wilson  was 
the  Navy's  pxirchase  of  rocket  launchers  and 
a  power  supply. 

After  he  questioned  a  sole-source  order, 
Wilson  Insists,  the  Navy  changed  to  competi- 
tive bidding,  lowering  the  unit  price  from 
•6,500  to  $1,993. 

What  has  this  David  accomplished  In  his 
slingshot  attack  on  the  mUltary  0<4iath? 

In  dollars  and  cents,  Wilson  is  credited 
with  Inducing  the  House  to  cut  $10  million 
from  the  defense  budget  last  year. 

Last  June,  Wtlson  pointed  out  to  the 
House  that  the  unit  price  of  a  walkie-talkie 
radio  set  dropped  from  $2,278  to  $843  with 
competitive  bidding.  But  the  budget  figures 
were  stUl  based  on  the  higher  price. 

The  next  day,  the  House  trimmed  the 
Pentagon's  electronic  prociirement  request. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara 
contended  that  Wilson's  speech  came  "after 
the  fact,  after  we  made  the  $10  mlllion'^sav- 
Ings  •  •  •  which  was  known  to  the  Appro- 
priations Ccxnmlttee." 

However,  Representative  Geoxge  Mahon, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Military  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  told 
the  House,  "I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  alertness  in  this  Important 
matter.    It  will  be  quite  helpful." 

And  Representative  Bxn  F.  Jcnszn,  Re- 
publican, of  Iowa,  also  complimented  Wilson 
on  the  work  he  "has  been  doing  all  during 
this  session  In  going  into  the  affairs  of  the 
military  Insofar  as  procurement  Is  con- 
cerned." 
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-^lP'''^°^^^^^i»'^^'''S:^    SS?T*thi^,*S!?^?L?f*  '^'SfS:    ^^"'  ''•«*  milk,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
added.  saiee  m  the  survey  stores  increased  by    packaged  staple  foods     And  all  of  this 

WELsoN  says  his  campaign  has  at  least  pro-     J  Pfrcent.  after  adjustment  for  seasonal    has  meant  more  wh^esome   diets  for 

flee  the  final  say  on  whether  a  soie-sSurce  fJS  SJm          ^?^^^^  "i®"  showed  cans  while  they  pursue  an  education  and 

contract  may  be  awarded.  ^ha*  famiUes  participating  in  the  food  prepare  themselves  for  their  futuTMM 

Both  buis  are  still  in  committee.  stamp    program   made    signiflcant    In-  adults                        *w  wieir  lutures  as 

Meanwhile,  Waaow  vows  to  "keep  on  ex-  creases  in  food  purchases  and  in  total        ThP  fnoH  <:t^i«,»  «^«„,«~.  ^     *  .. 

poeing"  military  waste.  value  of  food  used  since  the  insminn^  «  ^  ^  ^^^^^  program  ttiust  be  con- 

•I  hope  the  Subcommittee  on  Approprla-  tion  of  thrpilTproj^ts     in^Sf^;  Unued  and  expanded.     It  should  be  af- 

ions  for  the  Defem-  Departinent^u  even-  areas    86   and  95   SiSnt  oT  iSi  f^  ^''^^,  ^  *"  counties  where  unemploy- 

tually  reallae  tiiere  are  a  lot  of  rotten  apples  «Min«n«  rA™^«o«f  J^^ill  ^  7^^  '^®®  ^^^^  ^  greater  than  8.5  pertJent  of  the 

in  the  barrel  and  it  U  tiieir  responsibUlt?  S  S^Sfri^^u^       ^^''P*!^  ^°?^  ""  !»»»=  force  for  more  than  S^tS  out 

pluck  those  rotten  apple,  out."  he  says.  f^^J^^'*'^!i  with   ooimal  products  and  of  the  past  0  monthsl  do  StSiSk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^"*"°"  of  the  food  stamp  program  ^— ^-^— - 

^MT  «,i:.«Larvnj3  With  reaswiable  certainty : 

HHN    CIITADCTU  ircc  First   That  the  program  is  effective  in  Electoral  Colleffe 

nun.  tLlLABETH  KEE  improving  and  maintaining  the  diets  of  

o»  WX8T  vnonm  participaUng  families— often  far  above  EXTENSION  OP  RFiurAWirQ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^  ^^^®^  °^  «"®'  provided  through  the  is-  i^^oiun  ur  REMARKS 

T,^^v.«aron,7.,>e4  ™^^'.^T".SSS^roodp„.  HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

Mrs.    KEE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    food    chasing  power  generated  by  a  universal  o»  vaoima 

tSf  hrS;?^^iy,?°'tl^''""^*»1'®™  ***■  "^^^"^^^  program  could  provide  in  the  house  op  representatives 

tms  body  for  consideration,  and  it  Is  general  support  to  the  domestic  demand  rp,.  .w          '^'*«'^*tives 

therefore  important  that  we  understand  for -food  and.  therefore,  act  to  boUter  Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

tne  long-range  benefits  of  this  program  farm  income.    Certainly,  an  expanded  ^r.  POFP.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 

insoiar  as  our  unemployed  in  economi-  program  could  be  expected  to  result  in  People  of  America  are  becoming  better 

caiiy  aepressed  areas  are  ocmcemed.  as  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  food  mar-  ^^^  better  informed  and  mor»  and  more 

weu  as  Uie  benefits  which  this  program  keted  through  commercial  channels.  concerned  about  vital  public  issues.   Re- 

ohfATHv^J?      "^  ^°^  "^  agricultural  In  McDoweU  and  Mingo  Counties  W  *^"^^'  ^  learned  that  Mr.  C.  P«sd  Bate- 

ttSp  5f»fH.f      y,,  u  T  ^  Va.— areas  of  longtime  substantial  and  ^^  i  fifth-period    hi8t(»T    daaa    at 

hoSrt?in^J^?t^i  ^^''^  ^^  ^^  <^*^«>^c  unemployment,  typical  of  <SS  f^li^-  ^  J^«^r  High  School  in 

CT^^Si^^'^f®^*  *°  ^^  <^°"«^"ess— the  mining     areas     In     the     ADoalachSi  Lynchburg,  Va..  were  studying  proposals 

S^SSSS°'JS.'^'^".',°'y^y!L-  "i^the    food    staip    pro^SrSS  Jor  changes  In  the  electoS^uS?Ss? 

oIIITT:^  *f ^  ^^^  counties  in  which  meant  a  continuing  toxoid  on  life    a  *®™ 

S^m'tS^S^U^SS  ^ '^''^^  program  Of  hopeTtSwho^arfpkr*  I  asked  the  numbers  of  the  class  at 

t£^    Thrin^S^  «*  *^**  ^^?.  ^^°*^"  ticlpatlnginlt.  the  conclusion  of  their  study  toTX^t 

pnot  P^ecte^tJ'tS^e^SS^  ^  ^*^  ^'  "^^  ^^^^'  Mr.  Speaker,  l^'^  recommendations  aSls^  *SS 

ofsuSiSllJroa^taS^ySSr  ^/»li?l^  ^  a^iost  12  percent,  saleti  I?<Sn  JSV"?**^  ^  *  ^'^""^  <»"*>- 

tional  nutriUonto^o^wt^J^^  *»'  P^^^^^f  ^y  13  percent,  and  sales  of  5*^*°^  ^^±,^  T^  ^"^  commend 

and  in  pavUur  the  to  fo?  ^iS^S  f^?^"^^  ^y  almost  6  peroent^-and  these  f°!^i<*  ^^"^^  "^  clarity: 

improvement? in  offlcS  eflbrte  to^SSSe  f^  "^^^^  °^  <*<*P*^  ^  '*ct  that  „i?VJi^*l°°*  for  ^^*nge  «•  very  im- 

more  effective  use  S  Su-  piSdicUv?^!  ^^""^  Y"  "^  substantial  change  in  the  S«  ^^iSJ^J^^'^^'''^  "t^' 

pacity  in  agriculture.         P"»^"^"^«  <*"  generjd  ea?2!»y„«J,  "**L*^"',  «*«P*  «^^ioS  Ss  tSSJ'JSniL  ^•^SSTwS 

under  Uie  food  stamp  program    Mr  SjLSi  ^^^^  ^?T^  employment  be  kept'by  e«S?i£"^  SLITST.^ 

Speaker,    certified    needy   famiuS    ex-  ^"»W^  *"  additional  2  percent.  one  elector  to  each  diatriot  iTaLSSto 

change  the  amount  of  money  they  nor  McDowell  County,  from  May  29.  ®^<*  <^«  number  of  eieetoca  is  equal  to  the 

maUy  could  be  expected  to  spend  for  food  ^^^'  ^^^  *^  'ood  stamp  program  was  'i^»>«r  of  oongreasionai  distri  ts  plus  two. 

for  food  coupons  of  a  higher  monetary  ?"*  P"*  ^^  ^^^'  through  January  jSLi^of  SJ-a  rt^t,!if*°"  ****^  ^  "»* 

value.      The    difference    bet^ntS  31.  1964.  Uie  value  of  food  coupons  is-  P*^«  °' ««*  dtatrict? 

amount  Uie  famines  pay  and  the^lueo?  Ji^^r'T'*** ."?  ♦''•''^•^«-    ^  *^»  thfL^SSS  ^'wSlI  Jut'^S^  lo 

tiie  coupons  Uiey  receive  represents  Uie  ^^"S'^'  "^^^  the  program  was  begun  districti.  s  ^ubSS  SSli  ,Sd1  S^- 

Federal  contribution  In  bonus  coupons  ^°  November  1.  1962.  the  value  of  food  cratic  electors  woJudbTchSnT^tSr^ 

Participating  famiUes  use  the  food  cou-  ^ouponsissued  through  January  31. 1964,  pubUcans  had  the  advantage,  aa  weU.  in 

pons  to  purchase  food  out  of  regular  *°^ounted  to  $1,715,485.  Popul"  TOtes  in  the  state  a«  a  whole,  then 

commercial  suppUes  at  retaU  food  stores  ^  of  January  of  this  year,  there  were  Sfi.^  't^'*iS^=*^*1IJT^  ^°*"  ^'^^  ** 

approved  to  accept  such  coupons.    Any  9'«51  Participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro-  JSSd^LS  ^*«i^£S?il*^  ^*^ .   ™" 

food,  except  for  a  few  imported  it^  sxam  in  McDowell  County,  and  7  798  SL  JTSSo^  ^^^^  box  score  for  the 

may  be  purchased  with  those  food  stamp  Participants  in  the  program  In  Mingo  „      ^,. 

coupons.    RetaU  grocers  redeem  the  cou-  County.                                                           SSI^'f"" -— « 

pons  through  Uie  facilities  of  our  com-  The  surplus  food  program  has  been  a     "*°'°*™** ---      * 

mercial  banking  system.  vital  sustainer  of  life  to  the  unemployed              Toui ~1Z 

.ran,?    -m.  recort  ta  waruT^SS:    emment^XnS. '^t^  ^„SSl    SSul^'Tg-^^Sr^i  SS.T.  SuT 
A     _  .   ,  .  ^^  i*    essentially    <me    of    powdered    eggs,     "y  ^lew  some  say  in  the  Government     In 

A  special  survey  of  the  dollar  volume    Powdered  milk.  lard,  beans,  and  fiour.        °^  present  system  they  have  none.    Also 

■  '^r^  ^^^^  ^**  ^**  undertaken  Under  the  food  stamp  program,  the  *  "^."^  '"'^  ■"  "^  '"*^  decreaae  the 
in  all  eight  pilot  areas  before  and  after  coupon  user  hMbeen^P  tnnmihS!  P°"ibuity  of  there  being  a  man  chosen  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  pilot  projSSJ    m2?"  r^' f?St *S  ^e^^^     ^  l^n^f  ''"^  ^'^  '^  '^*-  "^ 
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T.  BROYHILL 


OF  RSPRBSEMTATIVES 

.  March  17, 1964 

North  Carolina. 
am  In  poflaession  of  an 
I4>peared  In  the  Rich- 
mond News  Lfcado:.  Richmond.  Va.,  last 
August  1963.  The  editor  shows  suQh  a 
rkable  u  kderftandlng  of  the  prob- 
wtth  wl  leh  Ccmgreesmftn  WOiSOM 
has  been-ooiiKtaited  that  I  want  to  In- 
clude it  in  mf  remarks. 

WiuoH  In  his  imtlring 
efforts  has  reivealed  many  Instances  of 
waste,  sloppy  procurement  methods,  an 
outrlcht  Irre  ponsibtHty  In  procurlncr 
Items  for  our  defense  that  he  Is  to  be 
commended  tagr  the  membership  of  this 
House. 

I  Include  tfafa  editorial  in  the  hope  that 
all  of  you  will  -eadit: 

81CATC3  mro  A  Cbickkm  Coop 


A  story  turned 
last  week  at 
BeOfom.  Ind., 
Navy. 

In  one  sanae 
told.   In  anotti^ 
with  tailing 
In. 


al<(iueDoe 


to 
oontroUad 
fltlng.    It 
tuUts  tag  theaa 
torad  and  aold 
Stoetronlcs 
raeeartly  aa  Jon  t 
aoma  of  theae 
Ox  montha 
tba  Havy  alMu; 
rananNUKL 
awarded  to 
Mrtdtng,  baca' 
pany  that 
aaked  to  i 
Tba  Mavy  aald 
^wotflcatlooa 


TELltai 


Tim 


BJscoek. 


ootid 


ih» 


and  bagaa  to 
Hkvy  gi  lalglngl  f 
dimwlnga.  all 
attbai 

VinaUy, 
pvaaran.  tba 
patrava  Mddlnr 
drosM  onlta. 
danly  eallad  for 
wtm  only  4 
tfactota  to 


midi  r 

mirj  I 


n 


atttly 


AngQrt 
drcD* 


^^rivHit  tba  bid 

And  on 
Md  on  tba 
$708  from  a 
eomparad  with 
eoek  on  June  2 
last  week. 
awarded,  and 

Xnd  of  atory. 
audi 

aglne  that  the 
iBliid^  eye 
reapondanee  In 
tag  vtth  the 


Th> 
Ir 


InTeetlgat  iona 


the 


right  party, 
throagh  totha 


vp  In  the  news  coliuxuu 

Xau.  Wilson,  of 

hla  war  upon  waste  In  the 

It  la  a  almple  story,  briefly 

sense,  the  news  Item  speaks 

of  the  times  we  live 


riifat. 


Wnaoir   was   tliq;>ed   off    in 
lary's  purchase  of  radio- 
targlMa.  uaed  In  practice 
thaft  all  of  the  control 
dronea  were  betaxg  msjiuf ac- 
to  the  Havy  by  the  Babcock 
of  Ooeto  lleata.  Calif.    As 
36,  Babcock  got  an  order  for 
at  $1,584  I4>iece. 
igo.  Mr.  Wnaow  Inquired  of 
aU  thla.    He  got  the  royal 
oontracta      had       been 
without  competitive 
Babcock  was  the  only  coin- 
make  ^thon.     Ifr.  WZL30N 
plana  and  specifications. 
it  dkint  have  any  plans  and 
WnaoH  loat  his  temper 
aooM  aarious  hell.    The 
anmmwl  that  tt  had  the 
ICr.  WiLaow  could  look 
'.maybe. 

lir.  WILBOW^  unrelenting 
agreed  to  have  actne  com- 
on  the  next  order  of  the 
mid-July,  the  Navy  sud- 
Boeh  Mda  on  10  days'  notice, 
allowed  proqwctlTe  caa- 
tbm  ccmplleated  technical 
WtLaoK  lost  his  temper, 
fuas  that  the  Navy  ex- 
parlod  to  Auguat  16. 
18,  last  Thuraday,  13  flrma 
unite.     The  low  bid  was 
manufacturer.    Tills 
the  $1,684  per  imlt  paid  Bab- 
and  $1,174  bid  by  Babcock 
contract  has  not  yet  been 
.  WtLBON  is  biding  his  time. 
Yet  no  peraon  familiar  with 
In  V^^ahlngton  will  im- 
atory  haj'fnded  at  all.    The 
OTsr  tbd  thick  flies  of  cor- 
'.  WkLaoWB  oOoe.  all  deal- 
drone  awarda.    One  con- 
l^tervlewa.  the  telephone  calls, 
.▼araatton  with  Nary  per- 
ddays  In  finding  the 
WiLaow  f ooght  the  thing 
Mtter  end.  but  he  must  have 


diya 


nCDo 


ftft  like  a  man  stuck  in  a  barrel  of  sorghum 
molaaaes.  flgbtlng  off  mosquitoes. 

mngi^h^TMiarfiy  ixa  compelled  a  saving 
to  the  taiQMyata  of  more  than  60  percent 
on  this  one  item.  But  K  took  him  8  solid 
months  of  struggling  with  Navy'  procure- 
ment ofllcers.  In  the  end,  unless  we  are 
vastly  mistaken,  not  one  single  soul  in  the 
Navy  piirchasing  establishment  will  receive 
so  much  ss  one  single  reprimand  for  this 
demonstrated  waste,  favoritism,  and  perver- 
sion of  competitive  bidding  requirements. 

While  ICr.  Wilson  has  thiis  been  grap- 
pling with  fog  In  one  small  area,  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  bave  been  paid  out 
in  other  defense  spending.  The  Navy's  hos- 
tile and  indifferent  attitude  toward  competi- 
tive bidding  on  the  drones  raises  the  strong 
suspicion  that  the  same  attitude  obtains  in 
other  areaa  the  Congressman  knows  not  of. 
And  the  Navy  la  of  course  not  alone  In  toss- 
ing fat  bids  to  favored  contractors. 

HAxaT  Btso  once  compared  Federal  spend- 
ing to  a  mighty  river  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
flood.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  river 
stupes  along,  out  ot  control.  Incapable  of 
being  channeled  or  restrained.  Tlie  con- 
gressman with  one  bag  of  sand  Is  a  ludicrous 
figure,  building  his  pitlfxil  leree.  The  flood 
sweeps  over  and  around  and  beyond  him. 
and  the  spectator  who  can  salvage  so  much 
as  a  chicken  coop  snatched  from  the  stream 
may  count  himself  a  fortunate  man. 

Ifr.  WiLfloH  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
We  thank  him  for  it.  But  the  same  people 
who  threw  thla  Job  to  Babcock  are  sitting 
in  their  same  chairs  today;  they  will  sit  there 
evory  day;  and  Mr.  Wn,soN  has  other  things 
to  do. 


Must  ExtraTafSBce  Go  On? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  applauds  the  eftorts  of 
my  colleague.  Earl  Wilson,  of  the  Ninth 
Indiana  Congressional  District,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  more  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  our  tax  dollars. 

He  has  been  dubbed  "watohdog  of  the 
Pentag(Ki"  by  virtue  of  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  true  concept  of  competi- 
tive bidding.  It  ig  obvious  that  he  has 
spent  many  long  hours  in  documenting 
the  evidence  he  has  presented  to  this 
House.    More  power  to  him. 

I  wish  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Indianapo- 
lis Star  pertaining  to  Congressman  Wil- 
son's exposure  of  waste. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MvBT  ExraAVAOANCK  Oo  On? 

There  Is  an  In^xirtant  key  to  the  exorbitant 
cost  of  government  In  the  story  of  the  long. 
one-man  flght  against  sole-souree  buying  of 
military  equipment,  carried  on  over  the  past 
3  years  by  Representative  Eabl  Wilson  of 
Bedford. 

It  la  remarkable  that  Representative  Wn.- 
aoir  has  been  able  to  turn  up  and  document 
case  after  case  in  which  the  military  serv- 
ices have  bought,  cr  have  been  about  to  buy. 
items  on  a  negotiated  deal  with  a  single  sup- 
plier when  there  waa  in  fact  no  reason  why 
the  planned  purehaae  could  not  be  put  up 
for  oompetltiva  bids. 

But  there  la  an  even  more  remarkable  thing 
about  the  atoiy.  The  Congreesman's  re- 
peated striking  of  paydlrt  In  this  long  cam- 


paign Indicatea  that  the  relevatlons  of  these 
expensive  oaaas  at  mlamanagament  have  not 
yet  caiised  enough  embarraaament  in  the  De- 
fense DepartBMBt  to  bring  about  any  basic 
change  In  tha  system  which  allows  this  sort 
of  thing  to  occur. 

Whenever  Bepreeentative  Wilson  has 
I>roved  a  apeelfle  ease,  the  agency  responsible 
has  backed  off  from  the  negotiated  deal  and 
put  that  item  up  for  competitive  bidding. 
But  we  have  seen  no  Indlcatlona  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  la  moving  to  put  Its 
house  in  order  to  prevent  the  error  of  unnec- 
essary sole-source  negotiated  buying. 

Lack  of  basic  corrective  action  in  the  De- 
partment seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Repre- 
sentative WiUKMf '8  proposal  for  creation  of  a 
special  nonpartisan  copgreaalonal  committee 
to  "ride  herd"  cm  defense  pvirchaslng.  There 
would  be  little  purpoae  in  such  a  committee 
except  to  continue  to  dig  out  and  stop,  one 
by  one,  cases  of  wasteful  and  Improper  buy- 
ing. If  that  is  needed,  then  the  committee 
by  all  means  should  be  set  up. 

Action  shoiild  not  stop  there,  however. 
The  goal  should  be  to  bring  about  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  proceduree  by  which  choice 
Is  made  between  negotiated  and  competitive 
buying,  and  by  which  top-level  supervision 
and  control  are  exercised. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  prevailing  attitudes  In  the 
upper  echelooe  of  the  Defense  Department 
If  the  top  officials  were  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  unnec- 
essary sole-source  buying,  they  could  and 
would  do  It.  Aa  long  as  they  are  not  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  it  wont  be  done. 

And  what  about  the  rest  at  the  Govern- 
ment? The  Defense  Department  is  a  profit- 
able place  to  begin,  because  it  spends  about 
half  of  all  federal  tax  funds.  But  the  other 
departments  and  agendee  also  may  be  wast- 
ing money  In  their  procuronent  practices. 
The  possibility  should  be  Investigated. 

An  administration  bent  on  licking  this 
problem  would  find  ways  to  do  it.  Until 
there  is  siich  an  administration,  the  best  hope 
rests  with  C^mgrees.  Bepreeentative  Wil- 
son should  continue  to  press  this  matter,  for 
it  is  sigpaiflcant  to  the  control  ot  excessive 
Government  eost.  The  project  should  have 
the  support  of  the  entire  Indiana  delegation 
in  Congress. 


Washinf  ton  DcCensined  To  Force  Farm 
Sabsifies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ikSLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Recokd  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Dally  Pantagraph 
last  mday. 

The  editorial  relates  to  the  adminis- 
tration's determination  to  force  on  our 
farmers  and  on  the  coimtry  a  subsidy 
which  neither  the  farmers  nor  the  coun- 
try as  a  ii^ole  want.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wheat  farmers  said  emphati-  v^ 
cally  In  a  referendum  vote  last  year  that 
they  did  not  want  the  type  of  program 
Secretary  Freeman  is  endeavoring  to 
railroad  through  Congress. 

This  editorial  has  special  significance, 
not  alone  from  what  it  says  but  by  vir- 
tue of  the  party  saying  it.  The  Daily 
Pantagrai^  Is  published  in  Blooming- 


ton.  DL  It  serves  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive farm  areas  in  the  coimtry.  It 
has  Icmg  had  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing farqti  pages  of  any  newspaper. 

The  Dally  Pantagrs4;>h  speaks  with 
authority.  More  than  that,  it  speaks 
for  the  farmers  themselves.  It  is  to  a 
voice  such  as  this  that  we  should  listen. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  thought- 
ful reading  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  editoiial  follows : 
By    the    Pantacsaph — Washington    Dma- 
MiNKo   To   FoacK  Fabk   SuBsmns 

There  could  be  no  better  time  for  a  book 
on  farm  policiee  to  come  off  the  presses  than 
now  while  the  Hoiise  Ls  considering  a  Sen- 
ate-approved farm  bill  which  would  clamp 
farmers  more  securely  into  a  governmental 
straltjacket. 

Julius  Duscha,  a  former  Decatur  news- 
paperman who  now  reports  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  has  authored  such  a  book  un- 
der the  Utle  of  "Taxpayers'  Hayrlde." 

Mr.  Duscha  tees  off  from  the  Blllle  Sol 
Estes  scandal  hvn  ^e  covers  the  farm  pro- 
gram from  the  1880's  down  through  the  1963 
wheat  referendum. 

He  shows  pretty  convincingly  that  the 
wrong  people  get  the  "farm  aid"  and  that 
the  policlea  heretofore  tried  have  not  solved, 
nor  even  relieved,  the  farm  problem. 

Mr.  Duscha^  offers  little  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  except  other  torroB  of  sutwidies.  He 
does  expoee  the  futiUty  of  the  solutions, 
including  his  own,  in  our  long  experience  of 
Ignoring  farm  technology. 

It  would  benefit  most  MMnbers  of  Con- 
gress if  they  would  read  the  historical  part 
of  his  book  before  a  final  vote  on  the  new 
farm  legislation.  It  would  beneflt  Mr.  Dus- 
cha if  he  would  draw  concluaions  baaed  on 
his  ovm  facts  rather  than  expediency,  which 
he  appears  to  do. 

From  the  beginning  of  farm  programs 
right  down  to  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  subsidies  which 
put  our  prices  so  high  they  curtail  our  ex- 
ports and  deplete  our  treasiur,  to  aay  noth- 
ing of  the  higher  cons\mier  costs  we  get  in 
the  bargain. 

Both  Illinois  SenatcHTS  voted  against  the 
current  measure  which  cleared  the  Senate 
last  week,  and  they  did  so  in  the  Interest 
of  nilnois  agricultiire. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  William  J. 
Kuhfuss,  has  launched  an  all-out  campaign 
against  the  ciirrent  wheat  and  cotton  bill. 
Mr.  Kuhfuss  points  out  that  the  biU  would 
insert  the  certificate  plan,  which  was  re- 
jected by  wheat  farmers  last  year,  and 
would  boost  the  price  and  estimated  70  cents 
a  buahel  tar  wheat  used  for  food  for  U.S. 
consumers.  If  passed  on  to  the  purchaser 
this  could  meaha  boost  of  a  cent  for  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread.  The  consxuner  also  would 
pay  through  his  Federal  tax  to  cover  the 
subsidy  going  to  the  farmer.  Thus  he  pays 
twice  under  this  biU  which  the  farmers  who 
hiive  voted  say  they  don't  want  anyway. 

It  seems  strange  Indeed  that  Washington 
appears  determined  to  force  the  farmers  to 
receive  a  subeldy  in  this  form  whether  they 
want  it  or  not. 

In  addition  to  the  double-barrelled  cost 
to  the  consumer,  there  would  be  a  26-cent- 
perrbushel  subsidy  for  all  export  wheat, 
which,  as  Mr.  Kuhfuss  points  out,  accounts 
for  more  than  half  (A  our  wheat  production. 

This  bill  Jacks  up  the  price  of  farm  ex- 
ports to  a  point  where  we  would  be  subsi- 
dizing not  only  American  consumers  but  f<x- 
elgn  consumers  as  weU. 

It  is  a  roadblock  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  long-range  farm 
export  program.  It  is  an  irritant  to  the 
governments  of  oxir  beet  customers  abroad. 

What  does  it  take  to  put  some  common- 
sense  in  the  heads  of  those  in  the  eaeon- 


tive  and  legislative  branchea  of  the  Federal 
Government  when  it  cornea  to  farm  policy? 
They  appear  determined  to  pay  out  bil- 
lions at  dollars  annually  to  people  who,  for 
the  most  part  don't  need  it,  to  produce  crops 
for  which  there  is  no  effective  market. 


Oceanography  Hope  for  Fabire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
"would  like  -to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
important  editorial  from  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  San  Diego  Union.  The 
editorial  points  out  that  the  science  of 
oceanography  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  our  Nation  has  underway. 
It  offers  mankind  the  key  to  unlocking 
huge  resources  of  food  and  materials. 
It  offers  mankind  a  history  of  our  planet 
since  Its  creation.  It  is  a  vital  science 
for  the  defenses  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  San  Diego 
Is  a  center  of  this  fast  growing  science. 
Launching  of  the  bathyscai^  Trieste  on 
January  17,  1964,  was  an  Importcmt  st^ 
forward  in  oceanography,  for  this  ma- 
chine has  taken  man  farther  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  than  any  previous 
device. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  editorial  helpful  in  creating  under- 
standing of  saoie  of  the  potaitlals  ocean- 
ography offers  our  country. 

Text  of  the  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
Oceanocrapht  Hopk  Foa  Futubi — San  Disco 

CXNTKHS   L&AO   SKAECH 

Oceanography  is  one  ot  the  leas  publicized 
but  moet  important  soiencee  in  which  man 
is  atteii4>ting  to  tmravel  secrets  of  the  earth. 
Adequate  knowledge  of  the  ocean  and  its 
depths  could  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  world's  survival. 

San  Diego  la  a  world  capital  for  oceanog- 
raphy. The  Scrlppa  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography, the  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory, 
and  related  organiaatlons  are  contributing 
vaatly  to  the  needed  knowledge  about  inner 
spfMe. 

Bear  Adm.  Denys  W.  Knotl,  speaking  here 
at  the  rededlcation  ot  the  famed  bathy- 
scaphe Trieste,  explained  that  to  understand 
ocean  envlnmment,  and  to  exploit  the  wealth 
of  the  oceans,  requires  leadership  from  the 
baaic  fields  of  phyalca,  chemistry,  biology, 
geology,  and  mathematics. 

As  he  said:  "The  oceans  comprise  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  earth's  siurface.  They 
are  truly  the  last  unexplored  area  of  the 
earth,  awaiting  invasions  by  Inquisitive 
man." 

Only  from  the  oceans  will  man  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  earth's  crust.  The  facts  that 
wlU  be  found  in  such  exploration  will  give 
the  world  a  backgroimd  of  what  has  gone 
before  for  thousands  and  possibly  millions 
of  years. 

Exploration  of  outer  space  has  been  an  in- 
triguing subject  in  the  past  two  decades. 
The  United  States  has  made  gigantic  strides 
in  such  exploration  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  We  are  reaching  out  to  find  what  really 
makes  «  planet  or  a  star,  viewed  on  earth 
only  as  a  mysterious  bit  of  beauty. 

Exploration  of  outer  space  wlU  enable  us 
to  plot  our  (uture.  Exploration  of  inner 
qjMce — ^the  oceans  and  the  earth's  crust  be- 


neath them — win  spell  out  oxu-  past  and  alao 
provide  sustenance  for  immediate  survival. 
Oceanography  also  will  be  a  tremendous  aid 
to  free  world  defense. 

Admiral  KnoU  said:  "A  comprehensive 
knowledge  <rf  the  ocean  d^ttis  and  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  processes 
that  occur  in  the  oceans  will  Initially  help 
U8  to  design  new  and  more  reliable  weap- 
ons S3rstems  for  the  defense  of  thla  Nation." 

More  important,  as  Admiral  KnoU  pointed 
out,  the  knowledge  will  aid  the  world  to 
feed  underprivileged  people  of  the  world  by 
adding  a  vast  variety  of  food  to  the  diets 
of  all  nations. 

Oceanography  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  important  businesses  in  the  world. 
San  Diego's  eminence  as  a  center  of  ocean- 
ography is  a  civic  asset  that  will  continue  to 
develop  through  the  years. 


Nai^es,  N.Y.,  library  Estabfisbet  Joba  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  nXW  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
aroimd  the  coimtry  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragic  events  that  occurred  in  Dallas  last 
November  22  communities  and  citizens 
paid  their  various  tributes  to  our  late 
beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  im- 
propriate of  these  tributes  was  pcdd  tqr 
the  people  of  the  village  of  Naples  in 
my  congressional  district  in  upstate  New 
York.  There  the  people  established  a 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Fund  in 
their  local  Naples  library. 

Certainly  no  one  in  public  life  did 
more  than  President  Kennedy  to  instill 
a  love  of  learning  and  to  underline  Jthe 
Importance  of  knowledge  and  education 
as  requirements  for  ^ective  and  in- 
spired pubUc  leadership.  I  know  our 
late  President  would  indeed  be  gratefid 
for  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Naples,  and  I  congratulate  them 
on  the  leadership  which  they  have 
shown.  I  am  glad  that  this  House  has 
supported  legislation  to  assist  local  li- 
braries such  as  these,  and  I  fed  certain 
that  the  Naples  library  will  stand  In 
years  to  come  as  a  living  manorial  to  a 
great  and  enlightened  leader  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
enclose  a  news  item  fnxn  the  Rochester 
Times  Union  of  Nov«nber  25,  describ- 
ing in  greater  detail  this  exonplary  ac- 
tion: 

LnaAXT  Fund  Estabushxd 

Naplxs. — The  Naples  Library  has  estab- 
lished a  John  F.  Kennedy  Memcnlal  Fund. 

Brwln  Huber,  Naples  Ubrary  treasurer,  has 
announced  that  $100  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  fund. 

In  establishing  the  fund,  the  trustees 
noted  that  the  recognition  of  Uterature 
wtilch  the  late  President  regarded  aa  of 
prime  imp<»-tance  in  both  his  personal  and 
official  life  made  It  ^prt^riate  to  establish 
such  a  fund  in  his  memory. 

The  Naplea  Library  came  into  being  in 
the  3-year  period  of  President  Kennedy's 
adminlstratlcm.  It  la  alao  of  Interest  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Senate  waa 
debating  a  bill  for  Vsderal  aid  to  Ubrariea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lUGEN  N.  NEDZl 

IN  THE  HOUbK  OP  BEPRE8ENTATIVES 

Tueti  ay,  March  17, 1964 


Mr.  NEDZI  Mr.  Spesker,  one  of  the 
most  thoosht  provoking  speeches  of  the 
year  was  delh  ered  last  weekend  by  Jack 
Conway,  ezetutlve  director.  Industrial 
Union  Depart  nent.  AFL-CIO.  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  od  the  League  for  Mutual  Aid 
held  on  Mar<h  14.  1964,  In  New  York 
City. 

Virtually  e  ery  Member  of  Congress 
wotics  more  t  lan  a  40-hour  week,  as  do 
labor  leaden  Hke  Jack  Conway.  The 
Puritan  ethic  at  the  goodness  of  work 
Is  deep  In  our  wnes.  But  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  ou  iish  of  automatian  and  Its 
Impact  on  tte  theory  and  practice  of 
work,  howeve]  unpalatable  this  confron- 
tation may  be  to  us. 

Opinion  leaders  must  strive  to  exceed 
themselves,  t  >  team  new  facts,  to  do 
more  today  han  was  done  yesterday. 
One  of  our  1  ation's  opinion  leaders  is 
Jade  Conway  a  man  who  has  already 
achieved  a  no  able  career  In  labor  and  In 
govemmoit,  a  man  who  can  do  "advance 
thinking.-  anl  who  seeks  to  anticipate 
events  rather  jthan  merely  catch  up  with 
them. 
I  reeommenjl  Mr.  Conway's  remarks  to 
Under  unanimous  con- 
froni  his  q>eech  are 
printed  In  tb^  Rsoom,  as  follows: 
ArrroMAm  »ir — Ijoou — Cito.  Riohts 
(B  r  Jftck  Conway) 
povo  ty  olsts  within  a  new  set- 
penli  ta — and'  Indeed  threatens  to 
a  ttaqB  of  maoalve  prosperity.  Its 
panistant  high  leTels  of 
a  daftllw  in.  the  kind  at  work 
to  the  poor,  and  a  new 
irtileh  abould  create  well-being 
Instead  threatens  the  llve- 


my  ocAeaguet. 
sent,    excerpts 


Today's 
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Is  a  day  at 
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taclfnology  has  been  wrapped  up 

avtocnatlon.'*     But  more 

tedmlqtie  Is  Involved.     This 

materials  and  new  methods 

the  use  of  those  materials. 

logy  has  bit  the  unskilled 

the  hardest  blows,  but  It 

killed  and  even  the  profes- 


tachiolt 


Who  has  not 
a  modem  oOc* 
planning  and 
vp  almost 
Uas  In  such 
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our  new  era. 
In  the  tmce 
of  tha  talk  a€ 


ba  «««*M— H 


watched  the  construction  of 
building?  It's  a  wonder  of 
the  new  buildings  seem  to  go 
ovarplght.    The  secret,  of  course, 
.terlals  as  alumintun  siding 
matter  of  a  few  days.     No 
bricklayers  and  stonemasons  re- 
Jobs.    No  longer  are  plaster- 
Inner  walls  whl<!h  have  given 
steel  dividers  bolted  into 
ly  room  size  desired. 

the  p(^yethel«ie  cable   Is 

cable  splicer.    The  adjust-lt- 

your  phone  means  fewer  re- 

supermaiket,  the  checkout 

ago  replaced  the  behind - 

Vending  machines   are 

labor   everywhere.     Like 

these  are  facts  of  life  of 


these  developments,  much 
Lhe  need  for  skilled  workers 
I  loekery,  although  then  may 
al  kortagea.     Despite   a   record 


volume  ot  ooostructlon,  the  building  trades 
unions  complain  blttarly  about  unemploy- 
m«at.  and  the  statistics  give  validity  to  the 
claim.  In  January,  soma  8.3  percent  of  all 
craftsmen  and  foremen  were  Jobleea  after  all 
seasonal  tactocs  had  been  weighted. 

Farm  unemployment  has  become  critical. 
Recently,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
California  growers  would  not  &ght  to  extend 
the  bracero  program  beyond  the  end  of  this 
year,  although  they  will  welcome  an  exten- 
sion If  Congress  will  oblige.  Farm  tech- 
nology— not  conoerned  with  domestic  labor — 
lies  behind  the  apparent  shift  of  view. 
Chemistry  and  agronomy  have  combined  to 
breed  a  tough-skinned  tomato  which  will  be 
picked  by  a  mechanical  picker  The  mech- 
anized potato  picker,  the  cherry  picker,  the 
carrot  picker,  and  other  such  wonders  are 
ending  the  need  for  the  grueling  human 
labor  that  acccHnpanled  the  harvesting  of 
the  specialized  crops.  UnfoKunately,  the 
results  also  are  a  compost  heap  of  discarded 
hiunan  labor  which  rots  in  new  slums  around 
tbs  towns  that  yesterday  were  way  stations 
for  the  migrants. 

John  Henry  worked  and  worked  but  he 
couldnt  beat  the  machine.  Today's  John 
Henrys  not  oalj  are  unable  to  compete  in 
work  terms;  they  cost  too  much  no  matter 
how  low  their  wages.  The  myth  says  that 
automation  comes  fastest  where  wages  are 
highest.  But  who  works  for  less  than  the 
farm  migrant?  The  truth  is  that  human 
labor  cannot  c<Hnpete  with  the  machine. 
This  is  doubfy  true  in  the  case  of  automa- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  the  machine  may  be  a  deter- 
rent to  automation  or  advanced  mechaniza- 
tion. But  once  the  machine  comes  Into 
existence,  enterprise  adapts  to  make  its  use 
practical — or  the  machine  Is  tailored  to  ex- 
isting enterprise.  If  farms  tend  to  grow 
larger,  it  Is  because  the  new  technology  has 
conunanded  that  the  process  accelerate.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  11  percent  of  the  farm 
labor  f<Mxe  remains  unemployed  despite  the 
tragically  rapid  decline  in  the  size  of  the 
farm  labor  force.  It  Is  equally  no  wonder 
that  millions  of  rural  families  on  small  un- 
economic farms  are  submerged  and  almost 
totally  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

Automation  has  been  described  in  many 
ways.  It  Is  a  coupling  of  the  machines 
with  the  so-called  "electronic  brain."  Its  so- 
cial Impact  is  more  Important,  perhaps,  than 
the  technique  Itself.  Automation  Involves 
production  without  the  direct  intervention 
of  human  labor.  It  promises  a  revolution 
which  may  oulznode  work  almost  entirely,  at 
least  work  as  we  know  It  today. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  the  Czech 
playwright,  Karel  Capek,  wrote  "Rosaum's 
Universal  Robots,"  a  play  which  captured 
the  Imagination  of  millions.  Described  In 
"Rossum's  Universal  Robots"  was  a  world 
where  robots  in  human  form  did  the  work. 
Today's  robots  are  not  shaped  like  humans, 
but  nonetheleas  are  taking  over  routine  la- 
bor at  an  alarmingly  rapid  pace  And  in 
truth  most  of  the  wcwk  of  our  Western  world 
Lb  of  a  routine  nattire. 

A  science  flctioa  writer  cmce  described  a 
world  ruled  by  a  technological  elite  whose 
power  came  from  Its  mastery  of  complex 
devices  which  performed  the  needed  work. 
Within  this  world,  there  was  no  work  and 
no  function  for  the  great  mass  of  people 
who  were  provided  with  a  low  level  of  sus- 
tenance and  an  insubstantial  tinsel  of  enter- 
tainment and  were  bored  even  beyond  tears. 
There  is  a  danger  that  we  may  be  headed  in 
this  direction. 

Automation,  of  course,  has  hit  with  most 
profound  impact  In  the  big  mass  production 
IndTistrles.  There  are  a  million  fewer  pro- 
duction workers  than  a  decade  ago.  although 
output  is  up  by  half.  Last  year  was  a  record 
year  for  automobiles  but  there  were  10  per- 
cent fewer  employees  than  In  1955.    In  autos. 


each  emplojree  now  accounts  for  12.3  ve- 
hicles a  year  against  10.1  In  1968.  In  steel. 
output  has  again  soared  but  employment  is 
still  at  near-reoesslon  levels.  Factory  worker 
productivity  now  Is  incrsaslng  at  the  rate  of 
about  4.5  percent  a  year  and  naUonal  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy has  been  rising  at  a  record  rate. 

The  new  Industrial  revolution  at  autom:i- 
tion  has  bloomed  upon  the  American  scene 
at  a  time  when  our  labor  force  Is  Increasing 
at  a  record  rate.  I  don't  want  to  bore  you 
with  statistics,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
some  26  million  new  workers  will  enter  the 
labor  market  during  the  present  decade 
against  7.6  million  in  the  flfUes.  The  num- 
ber of  employed  has  Increased  slowly — mostly 
In  part-time  Jobs  and  In  State  and  local 
government — but  the  loss  of  Jobs  due  to 
automation  plus  the  rise  In  the  number  of 
workers  has  also  created  massive  unemploy- 
ment which  plagues  the  Nation  despite  cur- 
rent record  prosperity. 

A  refd  growth  rate  of  perhaps  5  percent  Is 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year  even  with 
the  tax  cut.  At  best,  this  Is  expected  to 
reduce  Joblessness  by  half  a  percent — If  that. 
We  run  ever  faster  Just  to  stand  still.  The 
AFL-CIO  Econctnlc  Policy  Committee  re- 
cently estimated  that  a  growth  rate  of  from 
8  to  9  percent  now  is  required  to  reduce 
Joblessness  to  tolerable  levela. 

The  figures  on  Job  displacement  due  to 
rising  productivity  show  that  some  2  mil- 
lion Jobs  a  year  must  be  added  Just  to  re- 
place Jobs  that  evaporate.  Secretary  of  Labor 
WUlard  Wlrta  recently  pointed  out:  "When 
America's  w(M-kers  return  to  their  Jobs  tomor- 
row morning,  over  4.000  of  them  will  find  that 
machines  have  moved  in  overnight  to  take 
the  Jobs  they  hold."  The  flgxires  would  Indi- 
cate that  we  need — at  the  present  time — 
some  80.000  new  Jobs  each  week  to  take  care 
of  our  new  workers,  provide  employment  to 
those  being  displaced,  and  to  end  unemploy- 
ment.   The  future  is  even  more  challenging. 

The  manufacturing  plant  of  tomorrow  was 
recently  described  in  a  management  publica- 
Uon  which  reported  that  "the  plant  of  1970 
is  here  in  1964."  The  plant  described  is 
located  in  Deerfleld.  111.,  and  is  owned  by 
the  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee.  The  Kitchens  are 
a  wonder  to  behcrid.  They  center  on  a  com- 
puter which  monitors  storage;  controls 
batch  blending  and  mixing;  computes  and 
monitors  time  cycles,  oven  temperatures, 
speeds  of  oven  conveyors,  and  other  process 
equipment  to  Insure  uniform  baking;  moni- 
tors product  changeovers  of  eakss;  directs 
storage  of  products  and  assembles  loads: 
provides  records  on  tape  and  log  sheets;  and 
will  eventually  supervise  air  conditioning, 
heating,  and  other  plant  auxiliary  facilities. 

"The  computer,"  according  to  the  article, 
"will  execute  180,000  warehouse  Instructions 
every  3  seconds,  monitor  some  300  process 
variables,  and  scan  inputs  from  process  sen- 
sors at  the  rate  of  200  per  second  to  a 
claimed  accuracy  of  0.1  percent.  At  present, 
it  will  use  only  half  its  capacity.  And  the 
plant  has  ci4>aclty  enough  to  triple  its  pro- 
duction." 

I  will  predict  that  by  1970  such  plants  will 
be  "old  hat"  and  many  will  be  outmoded. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  article  did  not  de- 
scribe employment  opportunities  In  the  new 
plant  for  now  and  by  1970.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  new  plant  will  not  make  much 
diererence  In  the  ultimate  employment  sta- 
tistics of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located. 

Automation  has  reduced  new  employment 
opi>ortunltles  In  manufacturing  to  zero.  The 
production  labor  force  has  decreased,  and 
Increases  In  white-collar  employment  in  the 
plants  are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Amer- 
ica can  no  longer  look  to  manufacturing  pay- 
rolls as  the  basis  of  progress.  I  am  all  for 
area  redevelopment  programs,  but  even  these 
must  shift  emphasis.  If  overall  manufac- 
turing employment  has  ceased  to  grow,  the 
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opening  of  a  new  plant  In  a  distressed  area 
will  do  little  to  change  the  national  picture. 
Unless  there  is  a  radical  reduction  in  working 
hours  over  the  next  several  years,  there  will 
be  significantly  fewer  manufacturing  jobs — 
not  more. 

Dr.  Norbert  Welner.  father  of  cybernetics, 
recently  stated  that  with  modem  miniaturi- 
zation, computers  can  be  made  smaller  and 
still  have  greater  versatility.  Dr.  Welner 
once  expressed  the  pessimistic  view  that  the 
new  technology  offers  the  equivalent  of  slave 
labor  and  that  It  would  bring  disaster  In  its 
train.  While  no  longer  voicing  this  view, 
the  noted  scientist  pointed  out  that  if  "ap- 
plied without  understanding."  the  computer 
offers  cause  for  fright.  He  pointed  out  that 
routine  white-collar  work,  such  as  book- 
keeping and  ticket  selling,  can  already  be 
done  better  by  the  computer.  Asked  if  the 
machines  of  the  future  will  take  away  "a  lot 
more  Jobs  from  hvunans."  Welner  categori- 
cally answered:  "They  will.". 

White-collar  and  service  industry  were  once 
hailed  by  industry's  "Cheerful  Charlies"  as 
the  source  of  millions  of  new  Jobs.  Even  If 
this  were  true,  we  would  be  headed  for  trou- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  the  displaced  coal 
miner  of  45  cannot  readily  be  retrained  to  be 
a  typist.  Secondly,  the  service  and  white- 
collar  Jobs  in  most  common  demand  are  low 
wage  Jobs.  America  simply  cannot  sustain 
prosperity  on  this  kind  of  employment.  In 
truth,  however,  the  reverse  Is  true.  Automa- 
tion means  ever  less  work  for  hiunan  beings 
to  perform. 

The  computer,  the  robot-typewriter,  the 
modern  office  copying  machine,  the  vending 
machine,  the  automatic  changemaker,  and 
the  like  are  rapidly  invading  the  white  collar 
and  service  areas.  What  factory  automa- 
tion did  to  blue  collar  employment  In  the 
fifties,  office  automation  will  do  to  white 
collar  in  the  years  ahead.  Even  now,  4  per- 
cent of  all  office  clerical  are  without  Jobs 
and  the  Jobless  rate  is  4.7  percent  for  sales 
clerks. 

The  computer  threatens  middle  manage- 
ment and  the  threat  will  Increase  as  workers 
to  be  supervised  decline  and  as  more  deci- 
sionmaking is  programed  on  the  computer. 
If  the  researchers  are  right,  the  computers 
of  tomorrow  will  make  value  Judgments, 
carry  on  conversations,  and  even  program 
themselves. 

The  experience  of  the  blue  collar  worker 
has  already  shown  that  automation  does  not 
create  jobs  but  that  it  destroys  them  at  an 
appalling  rate.  When  a  computer  can  run 
a  bank  of  lathes,  the  skills  of  setup  men, 
millwrights,  and  machinists  are  outmoded. 
Automation  destroys  far  more  skills  than 
it  creates.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
after  an  automated  system  is  debugged.  It 
requires  relatively  little  maintenance.  If  It 
were  otherwise,  such  systems  would  never 
be  Installed.  Automation  requires  relatively 
few  new  workers  for  maintenance  purposes 
or  to  build  the  new  computers  and  machines. 
We  have  heard  much  about  retraining 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  upgrading 
of  the  labor  force  through  these  or  literacy 
programs  Is  worthwhile.  But  the  question 
stares  the  retralners  in  the  face:  Retraining 
for  what?  Many  of  the  Jobless  have  only 
limited  schooling  and  cannot  be  qualified 
for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow  even  with  retrain- 
ing. And  as  one  Industrialist  has  pointed 
out,  "You  cannot  force  people  into  retrain- 
ing, and  after  you  retrain  them  you  can't 
manufacture  jobs  out  of  thin  air." 

Retraining  can  make  its  maximum  con- 
tribution in  a  relatively  full  employment 
economy.  In  such  an  economy,  the  em- 
ployer Is  willing  to  assume  this  task  without 
any  spur  from  the  outside.  The  big  problem 
Isnt  training  or  even  education,  it's  jobs. 
America  faces  a  new  era  and  we  had  better 
begin  to  face  up  to  that  era.  Dr.  Welner 
put  the  problem  most  cogently: 


"The  answer  is  that  we  can  no  Icmger 
value  a  man  by  the  Job  he  does.  We've  got 
to  value  h'"»  as  a  man. 

"Here  is  the  point:  A  whole  lot  of  the 
work  we  are  using  men  for  Is  work  which  is 
reaUy  better  done  by  computers.  That  is, 
for  a  long  time  human  energy  has  been 
worth  much  as  physical  energy  goes.  A  man 
couldn't  generate  enough  energy  today  to 
buy  food  for  his  own  body. 

"The  actual  commercial  value  of  his  serv- 
ices In  modern  culture  isn't  enough.  If  we 
value  people,  we  can't  value  them  on  that 

VvQeijB 

"If  we  Insist  on  using  the  machine  every- 
where, irrespective  of  people,  and  dont  go 
to  very  fundamental  considerations  and  give 
people  their  proper  place  in  the  world,  we're 
sunk." 

The  time  has  Indeed  come  to  reconsider 
our  fundamental  attitudes  toward  work  and 
leisure.  No  longer  can  we  take  the  view 
that  work  Is  the  end-all  of  our  lives.  In- 
deed, we  face  difficult  times  ahead  both  In 
wlniiing  the  new  leisure  now  before  us  and 
In  living  with  It. 

The  alternative  to  lelsiu-e  has  become 
massive  unemployment.  The  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  on  Automation,  Henry 
J.  Sibley,  recently  told  a  business  conference 
that  "we  are  going  to  have  to  Uve  with  a 
tremendous  labor  surplus."  But  thU  is  no 
way  for  any  nation  to  Uve.  Indeed,  no  in- 
dustrial nation  can  long  survive  with  con- 
stantly rising  levels  of  unemployment. 

Leisure  Is  far  more  desirable  than  unem- 
ployment, and  fewer  hours  of  work  Is  part 
of  labor's  answer  to  the  jobless  problem. 
Automation,  with  Its  resulting  unemploy- 
ment, has  already  Inhibited  our  bargaining 
strength  and  sapped  our  ability  to  organize. 
If  we  are  to  siu-vlve  as  a  free  labor  move- 
ment— and  our  survival  Is  essential  to  a 
healthy  democracy — we  need  to  tighten  the 
labor  market.  Institutionally,  we  have  a 
selfish  motive  In  seeking  shorter  hours — our 
survival  Is  Involved.  But  far  more  impor- 
tantly, we  cannot  resolve  either  the  techno- 
logical revolution  nor  the  civil  rights  revo- 
lution without  jobs  for  all.  It  is  far  better 
that  we  take  part  of  rising  productivity  in 
reduction  of  hours  than  that  we  create  more 
unemployed,  more  poor,  more  racial  tensions, 
and  more  millionaires. 

We  have  long  lived  by  the  Puritan  ethic  of 
earning  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
But  the  age  that  gave  rise  to  this  ethic  has 
long  gone.  We  now  face  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with 
workers  not  required  for  the  production  of 
goods  and  services. 

Some  state  that  "idle  hands  are  for  the 
devil's  work."  This  same  argument  was 
raised  when  child  labor  was  abolished.  It 
was  the  rallying  cry  of  Industrialists  who 
fought  the  8-hour  day  and  whose  fam- 
ilies provided  an  excellent  example  by  liv- 
ing In  Idleness  and  luxury.  The  cry  was 
raised  when  the  depression  brought  the  40- 
hour  workweek.  Always,  those  who  raised 
the  cry  have  refused  to  consider  the  idleness 
of  the  unemployed  who  were  supposed  to 
evaporate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  until 
needed  for  some  temporary  task. 

The  administration  has  opposed  us  on  the 
shorter  workweek,  but  has  nevertheless  be- 
gun to  recognize  that  the  problem  is  deeper 
than  retraining  or  relocating  a  few  workers. 
Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  called  for  com- 
pulsory schooling  until  age  18  and  tui- 
tion-free junior  college.  The  object  Is  to 
keep  youth  from  entering  the  labor  market 
prematurely  and  to  better  prepare  them  for 
today's  jobs.  We  welcome  this  step  but 
point  out  to  the  administration  that  It's 
up  to  the  States  to  act  and  that  It  will  take 
more  than  advice  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  this  objective.  It  U, 
perhaps,  time  to  set  Federal  education  stand- 
ards of  school  attendance  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid. 


The  problem  erf  the  school  dropout  is  re- 
lated to  the  war  on  poverty.  Kids  drop  out 
of  school  too  often  because  they  get  no 
spending  money  at  h<»ne.  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  a  small  allowance  from  society 
In  return  for  maintaining  grades.  The  cost 
would  be  small  and  the  returns  great. 

The  onrush  of  technology  Is  so  fast  that 
even  keeping  kids  In  school  longer  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  answer.  A  showdown  on 
automation  seems  almost  Inevitable.  Labor 
will  fight  harder  and  harder  to  cut  down  on 
worktlme  because  there  is  no  other  sub- 
stantive answer.  Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to 
move  Into  the  leisure  society — to  begin  a 
long-term  period  of  adjustment. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  steel  where  13- 
week  vacations  every  five  years  have  been  won 
for  long  seniority  workers.  Earlier  retire- 
ment is  inevitable  but  won't  be  easily  won. 
Programs  of  phased  retirement  are  now  In 
order.  Phased  retirement  could  begin  at  age 
60  when  workers  would  start  to  work  only 
part  of  the  year.  By  the  time  full  retire- 
ment came  at  age  65,  the  worker  would  be 
able  to  face  full-time  leisure  more  confi- 
dently. 

The  35-hour  workweek,  longer  vacations, 
earlier  retirement,  more  schooling — all  of 
these  represent  a  gradual  approach  to  the 
onrvish  of  automation.  By  themselves,  they 
will  almost  certainly  prove  Inadequate. 

Tragic  though  poverty,  urban  and  rural 
decay,  and  Inadequate  public  facilities  may 
be,  these  also  represent  a  challenge.  There 
Is  much  work  to  be  done  between  now  and 
the  day  of  massive  leisure.  That  day  will  be 
tragic  If  it  arrives  before  we  have  created 
here  a  new  "America  the  Beautiful."  Unless 
we  bungle  the  job  through  neglect,  we  will 
have  a  trillion-dollar  economy  within  a  dec- 
ade. That  economy,  nevertheless,  will  be 
tinsel  unless  we  use  part  of  economic  growth 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  poverty  and  urban 
sprawl.  We  will  learn  to  live  with  the  leisure 
ahead  only  If  we  plan  for  a  world  In  which 
there  Is  massive  cultural,  educational,  and 
recreational  opportunity  and  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  life  for  all.  We  can  move  toward  mass 
leisure  gradually  and  without  massive  dis- 
location and  social  shock  if  we  rise  to  the 
great  challenges  of  today. 

The  Impact  of  automation  has  provided 
to  labor  the  possibility  to  rise  to  new  heights. 
When  the  day  of  mass  leisure  arrives,  per- 
haps our  job  will  have  been  completed.  For 
now,  however,  we  have  the  job  of  winning 
that  leisure  and  the  living  standards  that  go 
with  It.  This  means  we  must  organize  in 
new  areas,  among  white-collar  and  profes- 
sional workers  as  well  as  in  traditional  blue 
collar.  If  we  fall,  America  may  well  be 
threatened  with  Internal  chaos.  We  dare  not 
fail,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will.  Not  the 
least  of  our  job  will  be  political  and  leglsla- 
tive.  Labor  must  carry  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  for  national  planning  because  there  is 
no  one  else  to  do  the  job.  As  much  as  any- 
thing else,  automation  has  brought  into  focus 
the  need  for  Intelligent  allocation  of 
resources. 
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or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Va..  News  Leader  on  Thursday. 
February  20,  1964,  entitled  "A  Citation 
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for  Mr.  WUson 
gressman  Eau. 
been  carrying  ot 
fight     against 
methods.    It  Is 
lions  of  dollars 
tue  of  his  Inves^gatlons 
efforts. 
The  editorial  follows: 
A  CrrATio «  fok  Mr. 


My  colleague.  Con- 

^iLSON,  of  Indiana,  has 

a  spectacular  one-man 

wakeful     procurement 

obvious  that  many  mil- 

tiave  been  saved  by  vlr- 

I  applaud  his 
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Last  June, 
Indiana,  received 
tract  for  the 
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modulators.    Mr 
eye  on  the  order, 
for  the  tranquUii  y 
ment. 

This    particular 
that  drawings  of 
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was  being  made  oi  i 
stead  of  through 
Congressman 
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these  components 
past,  at  a  cost  of 
then,  were 
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Brig.  Gen.  Allen  T 
commander  of 
terlel  Command 
a  thorough 
general  replied  lat^r 
been  developed, 
the    Sperry    Utah 
Manufacturing 
had  been  accepted, 
11.  1962.     The 
did  not  provide 
petitive  bidding, 
out.   if   the 
manufacture  the 
they  be  used  for 

That  wasn't  the 
of  his  Iett«-  to 
Stanwix-Hay  wrotf 
the  radar  c* 
was  obsolete 
with    an    improve^ 
which  woiild  be 
bids  at  a  later  date 
In   this   Instano  i 
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numerous  example  s 
procurement.    The 
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essman  Earl  Wn.soN,  of 

a  capY  of  a  Pentagon  con- 

of  60  radar  compo- 

ihe  military  as  puilse  code 

^  ViLsoN  turned  a  suspicious 

he  does  all  too  frequently 

of  the  Defense  Depart- 

order.    he   found,   stated 
the  components  were  un- 
that  reason,  the  purchase 
a  sole-source  contract  In- 
competltlve  bidding.     But 
decided  to  conduct  a 
He  soon  found  that 
had  been  purchased  in  the 
about  $2,000  each.     Why. 
"unavailable"? 
off  an   angry   letter   to 
Stanwlx-Hay,  at  that  time 
Army's  Electronics  Ma- 
He  asked  the  general  for 
of  the  order.    The 
that  the  component  had 
Government  funds,  by 
Engineering    Laboratory. 
of  tiie  component 
and  paid  for,  on  January 
said  that  the  drawings 
data  necessary  tar  com- 
:  Jut,  as  Mr.  Wn.soN  pointed 
were   to   be    used    to 
I  lomponents.  why  couldn't 
(jompetltlve  bidding? 
whole  story.     At  the  end 
Wn.soN.  General 
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that  an  examination  of 

It  had  revealed  that  it 

It  was  being  replaced 

pulse   code    modulator. 

Advertised  for  competitive 


Congressman  Wn^oN's 

taxpayers  $100,000.    Similar 

pprt  about  sole- source  con- 

have   brought  to   light 

of  profligacy  in  military 

Defense  Department  may 

with  something  less  than 

one-man  assault  on  the 

bur  saucracy  In   defense  pur- 

cliatl<m  for  bravery  beyond 

the  face  of  overwhelming 

tribe  Increase. 
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Mr.  DORN. 
ing  superb  article 
peared  in  the 
Digest.     Our  Nati<xi 
and  adopt  a  foijthright. 
foreign  policy 
highly  commend 
the  attention  of 
country: 
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Speaker,  the  follow- 
by  A'ioi  Drury  ap- 
Issue  of  Reader's 
must  face  reality 
positive,  firm 
it  is  too  late.    I 
this  timely  article  to 
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The  Dancisous  Game  or  "Let's  Pretend" 
(By  Allen  Drury) 

(Note. — We  cannot  avoid  the  burden  that 
history  has  placed  upon  us.  of  facing  up  to 
and  turning  beck  Communist  power  wher- 
ever it  triee  to  advance.  And  risk  of  war  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  realities.) 

The  United  States  is  In  many  ways  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  lt«  people 
enjoy  a  way  of  life  which,  despite  shortcom- 
ings, gives  them,  generally,  a  more  comfort- 
able and  rewarding  society  than  that  of  any 
other  people.  Its  supremely  human  form 
of  government  stumbles  and  blunders,  yet 
has  repeatedly  proved — most  recently  In  the 
smooth  transition  of  power  after  the  tragic 
murder  of  its  President — to  be  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  stable  governments  history 
has  ever  known. 

Yet  there  has  developed  In  this  land  In 
recent  years  a  grave  and  crippling  hypnosis 
whose  outward  signs  sire  easy  words  and 
comfortable  slogans,  a  dangerous  rationaliz- 
ing, a  determined  glossing  over  of  unpleas- 
ant truths.  It  induces  in  those  who  suffer 
from  it  the  fateful  notion  that.  If  you  pre- 
tend long  enough  and  hard  enough  that 
certain  things  are  not  so,  they  will  miracu- 
lously become  not  so. 

"Let's  pretend"  was  once  a  game  that 
children  played.  Now.  unhappily,  grown 
men  play  it,  and  even  base  upon  it  policies 
of  great  nations — thereby  throwing  away 
bit  by  bit  the  world  of  stable  foundation 
they  might  have  if  they  were  honest  enough 
to  face  the  cold  reality  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
This  applies  to  almost  every  problem  that 
confronts  us. 

PROM  X  TO  Z 

Do  we  recognize,  for  instance,  that  a  truly 
safe  disarmament  treaty  requires  adequate 
inspection?  Why,  of  course  we  do.  But  see 
how  it  goes. 

In  year  A.  we  demand  x  number  of  in- 
spections. Our  opponent  shouts,  and  says 
No.  Instead  of  saying  firmly.  "We're  sorry, 
this  is  it."  in  year  B  we  narrow  the  demand 
down  to  y  Inspections.  This  doesn't  make 
our  opponent  happy,  either.  So  in  year  C 
we  reduce  our  position  still  further,  to  2 
number  of  Inspections.  And  presently,  when 
It  suits  our  opponent's  purposes  to  conclude 
In  2  weeks  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  he 
has  been  deliberately  holding  up  for  7  years, 
we  find  ourselves — Just  as  he  has  told  us  all 
along  we  would — down  to  no  inspections. 

The  tragic  thing  about  this  performance 
is  not  that  our  resolution  has  failed  us.  not 
that  we  have  given  up  the  only  sensible 
position,  but  that.  Ln  the  process  of  becom- 
ing somewhat  more  unsafe,  we  have  man- 
aged to  convince  ourselves  we  are  still  safe 
We  have  managed,  both  as  a  people  and  a 
government,  to  rationalize  retreat  into  ad- 
vance, defeat  into  victory.  And  by  Just  so 
much  have  we  moved  further  toward  our 
opponent's  candidly  declared  objective— our 
own   destruction   as  a  free  people. 

WHrm.ED  DOWN 

There  is  southeast  Asia.  We  know  quite 
well  that  our  position  there  is  being  whittled 
away.  It  is  shaky  in  Laos,  equivocal  in  South 
Vietnam,  desperate  in  Cambodia.  We  know 
this.  But  we  pretend  it  Isn't  so.  We  pre- 
tend— and  quite  sincerely — that  we  are  be- 
ing stanch,  standing  firm,  and  that  we  will 
take  a  stand.  The  problem  is  that,  by  the 
time  we  do.  the  platform  on  which  we  take 
our  stand  may  very  well  have  been  whittled 
down  to  nothing  at  all. 

And  there  U  Cuba.  In  our  heart  of  hearts 
we  know  that  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation 
accepting  the  Uftlnjg  ot  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
on  a  ship  at  sea  as  proof  ot  a  pledge  kept  by  a 
hostile  poiwer  is  a  genuinely  pathetic  sight. 
But  somehoiw  we  manage  to  convince  our- 
selves that  an  opponent  we  know  we  cannot 


trust  I  for  we  have  caught  him  secretively 
trying  to  put  nuclear  missiles  in  ovu-  back- 
yard )  has  suddenly  become  trustworthy,  that 
we  were  right  to  abandon  our  demand  for  the 
onsite  U.N.  inspection. 

And  in  the  same  fashion,  we  think,  or  we 
guess,  that  3,000 — or  6,000.  or  10.000 — Soviet 
troops  have  been  removed.  Eventually  we 
come  to  believe  this,  and  once  again  we  have 
managed  to  convince  ourselves  that  surrender 
of  our  position  has  made  us  stronger. 

NICE    PEOPLE 

Even  more  fundamentally,  there  Is  the  na- 
ture of  our  opponent.  We  had  in  Dallas  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  what  our  oppo- 
nent's philosophy  can  do  to  a  twisted  mind 
grown  sick  upon  It.  Communism  has  been 
spreading  hatred  and  violence  for  almost  50 
years.  Yet  despite  steadily  mounting  evi- 
dence of  its  nature,  there  have  been  many 
Americans,  some  in  very  influential  positions, 
who  have  desperately  pretended  that  the 
Communist  conspiracy  Is  Just  a  nice  group 
of  misguided  people  with  whom  we  can  get 
along  if  we  keep  treating  them  with  de- 
cency— a  decency  they  cannot  understand 
and  do  not  resjject. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  these  are  not 
nice  people.  They  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
suaded by  soft  words  and  gentle  approaches. 
They  can  be  persuaded  only  by  superior 
strength  and  the  determination  to  use  It  If 
necessary — as  President  Kennedy  proved  in 
the  initial  showdown  In  Cuba.  Yet  there 
are  Americans,  even  now,  who  pretend  that 
if  we  Just  continue  retreating  before  the 
Communists  we  will,  by  moving  backward, 
somehow  move  forward  toward  a  genuine 
and   stable   peace. 

So  It  goes  In  other  matters.  There  Is  the 
United  Nations.  We  know  It  is  in  desperate 
straits.  We  know  we  are  probably  the  only 
power  with  sufficient  dedication  to  it,  and 
sufficient  financial  leverage  upon  it,  to  force 
a  revision  of  its  policies  so  that  It  can  truly 
lead  the  world  to  peace.  And  yet.  rather 
than  face  the  facts,  many  of  us  pretend  that. 
If  we  Just  claim  vehemently  enough  that  the 
UH.  is  p>erfect.  it  will  somewhow  become  so. 

Such  Is  the  American  attitude,  baffling  to 
our  allies,  self-defeating  to  us. 

RISK  or   WAR 

There  must  sometimes  come,  for  till  of  us, 
the  staggering  realization  that  our  pretense 
of  "Things  are  really  going  all  right"  Just 
is  not  true.  Why  then  do  we  do  it?  One 
reason  is  the  wistful  hope  that  all  bad  things 
will  go  away.  A  more  fundamental  reason  is 
fear — the  fear  of  having  to  do  something 
about  a  given  difficulty  confronting  the 
country,  if  you  once  admit  candidly  that  it 
exists. 

On  many  occasions  In  recent  years,  a  fa- 
miliar little  drama  has  occurred.  A  Senator 
or  a  Representative  or  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  under  questioning  by  report- 
ers on  matters  affecting  foreign  affairs. 
Sooner  or  later  the  guest  advocates  some 
strong  course  of  action  Then:  "Senator." 
he  Is  asked  in  a  hushed,  disbelieving  tone  of 
voice,  "do  you  mean  you  would  really  do 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  war?" 

And  such  an  awesome  place  does  this 
question  hold  in  the  national  legendry  that 
9  times  out  of  10,  Instead  of  saying 
bluntly  what  his  own  Intention  and  national 
integrity  demand — which  Is  "Yes" — the  leg- 
islator ducks  and  dodges  and  weasels  and 
equivocates.  His  Interrogator  retires  tri- 
umphant. 

That  "risk  of  war"  is  a  favorite  bugaboo, 
no  one  caij  deny.  It  gives  great  support  and 
impetus  to  let  us  pretend.  But  examine  It 
for  a  moment. 

War  today  Is  horrible  beyond  concept — at 
least  the  kind  of  war  we  ail  assume  would 
come  in  a  major  showdown  between  the  free 
world  and  the  slave,  obliterating  in  one 
fiery  Instant  all  that  we  hold  dear.     But  does 
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that  make  the  principles  of  freemen  any 
less  valid?  If  it  does,  then  why  don't  we 
five  up  right  now?  Why  don't  we  abandon 
the  biggest  pretense  of  all — that  there  Is 
anything  worthwhile  In  freedom,  anything 
worth  saving  of  this  Republic  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  to  preserve  and 
pass  along?  If  we  are  so  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  being  true  to  our  heritage  and 
our  Country,  why  not  forget  about  it  right 
now.  and  save  all  this  wear  and  tear  on  the 
national  budget  and  our  own  nervous  sys- 
tems? 

To  state  the  proposition  thus  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate at  once  its  absurdity.  Of  course  we 
are  not  going  to  give,  of  course  we  are  not 
going  to  abandon  our  principles  and  our 
country. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  this  life — with  all  its 
liberties  and  freedoms — we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  It  up.  If  we  wish  to  live,  we  must  be 
ready  to  die.  Only  by  being  unafraid  of  war 
can  we  avoid  war.  And  being  unafraid  of 
war  does  not  mean  feeling  no  worry  or  terror 
about  it.  The  citizen  who  did  not  feel  thus 
would  be  a  fool  Indeed.  It  means  being 
able  to  accept  that  fear  and  go  on  from 
there,  with  the  courage  expressed  In  a  little- 
used  verse  of  the  national  anthem:  "Then 
conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  Is  "Just." 

RIGHT    IS    RIGHT 

Of  course,  no  sane  person  wants  war.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  we  cannot  let  ourselves 
be  bamboozled  Into  believing  that  war  Is 
indeed  the  only  alternative  to  surrender — 
that  a  firm,  steady,  unyielding,  unbelllgerent 
policy  will  lead  Inevitably  to  disaster.  Al- 
most more  than  anything  else,  we  have  to 
fear  the  idea  that  there  is  no  way  open  to 
us,  with  all  our  power  and  infinite  resources, 
to  combat  our  opponent  without  bringing 
on  all-out  nuclear  war — and  that  there- 
fore we  must  close  off  discussion  of  other 
ideas  and  not  try  to  develop  them  as  co- 
gently and  effectively  as  we  can. 

The  Imperative  first  step  in  this  latter 
process  Is  to  banish  another  contention,  that 
there  are  no  answers  to  the  world's  major 
problems — that  there  are.  to  use  the  parrot- 
phrase,  "no  permanent  solutions."  and  we 
ahotUd.  therefore,  stop  trying  to  find  any. 
As  with  the  fear  of  war,  this  argument  can 
be  used  to  paraljrae  all  action  and  defeat 
all  attempts  at  constructive  thought.  It  can 
be  used  to  Justify  doing  nothing,  particu- 
larly If  what  must  be  done  carries  with  it 
the  risk  of  war. 

These  two  Ideas  are  the  most  powerful 
weapons  of  today's  do-nothing  party:  those 
who  say  we  can't  expect  a  solution  In  Berlin, 
or  expect  to  eliminate  the  Soviets  from  Cuba, 
or  stand  firm  for  a  truly  safe  disarmament 
treaty,  or  do  anything,  In  fact,  that  entails 
any  risk — because  (1)  there  are  no  perma- 
nent solutions,  and  (2)  it  may  mean  war. 
If  this  policy  Is  followed  long  enough,  there 
will  be  one  permanent  solution — with  or 
without  war — the  elimination  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free  Republic  and  a  factor  in 
world  affairs. 

We  must  seek  solutions  as  though  we  really 
mean  to  find  them,  because  that  is  the  Job 
history  has  given  us,  however  much  we  may 
wish  It  had  not.  It  Is  the  Job  of  saving 
freedom,  as  we  have  saved  It  before  and  as 
we  are  going  to  save  it  now.  for  the  simplest 
and  most  commanding  of  reasons — because 
what  is  right  is  right.  If  we  are  committed 
to  the  support  of  right,  as  the  United  States 
is  by  history,  and  by  choice,  then  it  does  not 
matter  how  many  honx)r8  may  be  threatened 
or  how  many  fearful  weapons  may  be  waved 
in  our  face  by  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  We  have 
to  defend  the  right,  and  that  Is  all  there  is 
to  It. 

If  we  do  not.  we  lose  all  self-respect,  all 
honor,  all  decency.  We  also.  In  this  happy 
20th  century,  lose  our  safety,  our  liberty,  our 
democracy  and  our  lives. 


A   TIDE-TTniN    MOMENT 

We  must  be  brave  enough  to  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is.  and  do  the  things  necessary 
to  set  it  on  a  ooiu-se  that  trvily  leads  to 
peace.  There  were  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
October  1962,  for  Instance,  when  we  were 
brave  like  this — but  where  has  It  gone  now? 
Dissipated  on  the  winds  of  a  billion  words, 
vanished  down  the  hallways  of  timorous 
compromise  and  unnecessary  concession. 
There  was  a  moment  when  we  had  the  world 
luUted  behind  us — not  Just  the  free  world 
but,  one  suspects,  behind  their  Jailers'  backs 
the  peoples  of  the  slave  world  as  well — In  the 
great  hope  that  we  had  at  last  turned  the 
tide  and  were  really  going  to  start  leading 
the  earth  up  the  long  hill  toward  sanity 
and  peace. 

But  we  took  one  step — and  stopped,  at 
the  moment  when  we  had  our  opponent  on 
the  run.  at  the  moment  when  we  should 
have  Insisted,  calmly  but  with  absolute  firm- 
ness, that  unless  UJJ.  Inspection  In  Cuba 
was  started  at  once,  we  were  coming  In  •  •  • 
that  unless  Soviet  troops  were  removed  at 
once,  we  were  coming  In  •  •  •  that  unless 
a  revision  of  positions  all  around  the  world 
was  undertaken,  we  were  coming  in.  We 
stopped.  And  now,  of  course,  when  such 
proposals  are  made,  there  comes  the  cry, 
"You  don't  want  a  war,  do  you?" 

Well,  right  now,  of  course,  these  voices 
may  be  right.  The  world's  support  has  been 
lost,  the  hemisphere's  support  has  been  frag- 
mented, the  Soviet  Union,  having  tested  us 
with  lifted  tarpaulins  and  solemn  promises, 
has  concluded  that  the  United  States  was 
once  again  Just  talking  big.  To  insist  upon 
these  things  In  Cuba,  as  of  this  moment, 
might  mean  war. 

But  we  should  not  forget,  for  these  Inter- 
national crises  are  matters  of  timing,  that 
If  that  October's  moment  had  been  seized 
and  made  the  most  of.  we  would  really  have 
turned  the  tide.  We  let  the  chance  slip. 
But  who  knows  when  such  a  moment  may 
come  again? 

NO    CARELESS    INCH 

We  should  not  be  belligerent— we  should 
simply  be  firm.  We  should  be  willing  to 
negotiate  with  the  Communists  any  time, 
any  place,  on  any  subject — but  we  should 
not  be  the  only  ones  to  grant  the  concessions 
and  make  the  retreats.  We  should  Insist, 
without  the  slightest  yielding,  on  every  sin- 
gle right  that  Is  ours.  We  should  never  seek 
agreement  Just  for  the  sake  of  having  an 
agreement.  We  should  agree  only  if  by 
agreeing  we  strengthen  the  free  world  and 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  we 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  give 
them  the  careless  Inch  which  with  them  al- 
ways becomes  the  irrecoverable  mile. 

We  don't  have  to  talk  tough.  We  Just  have 
to  be  tough.  Every  single  time  we  give  a 
hint  of  It,  the  Communists  switch  course 
and  try  some  other  tack;  the  last  thing  they 
want  is  an  all-out  frontal  showdown.  That 
Is  why  It  seems  so  fantastic  that  we  should 
so  consistently  argue  ourselves  out  of  the  un- 
flinching firmness  which  may  well  be  our 
only  salvation. 

It  is  true  that  firmness  carries  with  It  the 
possibility  of  great  risks.  But  weakness  car- 
ries with  It  the  certainty  of  national  suicide. 
Our  opponents  are  not  playing  let's  pretend 
They  are  playing  for  keeps.  It  is  time  we 
began  to  play  In  the  same  spirit. 

Let  us  take  heart  therefore.  The  passage 
Is  long  and  dark,  but  at  its  end  the  light 
gleams  out.  It  awaits  the  brave.  So  let  us 
be. 

Let  us  achieve,  finally,  in  all  the  areas  of 
confiict  where  history  demands  of  us  that 
we  show  our  true  colors,  that  Just  and  hon- 
orable peace  for  which  our  hearts.  In  com- 
mon  with  those  of  all  mankind,  cry  out. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Enquirer  and  News"  of  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  in  a  lead  editorial  of  Sunday. 
March  15.  1964,  entitled  "A  Rollcall  Vote 
Separates  the  Sheep  From  the  Goats," 
did  just  that.  It  pointed  out  the  econ- 
omy thereof  in  keeping  with  the  Republi- 
can task  force  group.  It  highly  com- 
plimented its  own  Representative  in  this 
House,  and  the  ridiculous  timing  of  the 
administration's  economy  messages  and 
the  tax  cut  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
creased spending  on  the  other.  It  sepa- 
rated promises  from  performance.  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  the  editiorial  overplays  the 
confrontation  of  an  election  year,  but 
certainly  its  recounting  of  procedural 
strategy  is  correct. 

In  commending  this  editorial  to  the 
perceptive  thought  of  all  Members  of 
both  bodies  of  this  Congress,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  not  only  the  decisive  action 
by  the  House,  but  the  principal  fact  that 
it  is  quite  responsive  to  public  opinion 
and  acts  with  alacrity  on  demand.  Fur- 
thermore, if  would  be  well  at  this  time  for 
us  to  consider  the  suggested  constructive 
move  so  that  our  procedures  require  a 
rollcall  vote  on  issues  where  public  funds 
are  involved.  To  this  I  would  add  stop- 
ping the  "hanky-panky"  about  a  closed 
rule  for  Ways  and  Means,  providmg  a 
source  of  raising  revenue  in  all  bills  cost- 
ing the  taxpayer  money  and,  finally,  pro- 
viding a  termination  date  for  all  legisla- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  Rollcall  Vote  Separates  the  Sheep  From 
THE  Goats 

At  least  $545  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
was  s.aved  Thursday  when  a  courageous  and 
economy-minded  group  of  Congressmen 
placed  a  large  number  of  their  House  col- 
leagues in  the  middle  on  a  new  Federal  pay 
raise  measure. 

Battle  Creek's  own  Republican  Represent- 
ative August  E.  Johansen — ^who  would  have 
received  a  $10,000  annual  salary  Increase  un- 
der the  leg-islatlon — was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  movement  that  blocked  passage 
of  the  bill.  We  agree  wholehesirtedly  with 
Mr.  Johansen,  who  remarked  earlier  that  It 
was  ridiculous  to  speak  of  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  Johnson  administration  has 
done  so  often,  and  to  then  raise  the  salaries 
of  1.7  million  Federal  workers  and  Members 
of  Congress. 

Public  sympathy  has  not  been  strong  to- 
ward the  latest  Federal  pay  raise  measure. 
Although  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Congress 
have  supported  the  bill,  reports  from  Wash- 
ington Imply  that  most  letters  on  the  subject 
to  Congressmen  have  been  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

Confronted  by  an  election  year — in  which 
all  House  Members  must  either  run  for  re- 
election or  retire — but  still  anxious  to  in- 
crease thedr  own  salaries  and  that  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  the  Democratic  leaders  at- 
tempted   to   pull    off   a   simple    voice   vote. 
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Tuesdai ,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  KORNEO  ^.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ny  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  should  111  e  to  Insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Durhai  a  Morning  Herald,  pub- 
lished in  my  cc  ngressional  distinct,  re- 
garding the  legi!  lation  Introduced  by  my 
distinguished  c  alleague.  Congressman 
Harold  D.  Coou  y,  to  provide  for  a  Oov- 
emment-sponsoi  ed  tobacco  research 
center. 

This  editorial  joints  out  the  fallacy  in 
delaying  to  rep:}rt  thl?  bill  from  the 
House  Rules  C<mmlttee  to  the  House 
floor  for  consideration  and  action.  It 
points  out  In  cm  ipelllng  terms  the  value 
of  tobacco  as  a  commodity  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  th ;  economy  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  form  ( >f  tax  revenues  accruing 
not  only  to  the  ]  ^eral  Government  but 
also  to  State,  aunty,  and  city  govern- 
ments.   In  factj  as  the  editorial  points 


out,  these  levels  of  government  receive 
more  from  tobacco  than  do  either  the 
producers  or  the  processors.  Another 
prime  consideration  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation, pointed  out  in  the  editorial.  Is  the 
complex  of  employment  provided  by  the 
culture,  manufacture,  and  distribution 
of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant stake  in  tobacco  and,  therefore, 
has  an  important  stake  in  the  legislation 
which  is  presently  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Tobacco  Research  Blocked  in  Rules 

The  objections  to  Government-sponsored 
tobacco  research  raised  by  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition  which  bottled  up 
the  bill  in  the  House  Rules  Committee,  are 
indeed  weak.  If  the  tobacco  Industry  were 
to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  beneA- 
ciary  of  research  designed  to  eliminate  any 
factors  found  in  tobacco  dangerous  to  health, 
there  would  be  some  validity  in  the  stand 
that  the  industry  should  finance  the  re- 
search. 

The  taxes  paid  by  tobacco  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  alone  would  Justify  the  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  even  the  highest  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  research  project. 
$10  million.  For  in  1963,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment received  $2,079,200,000  from  taxes 
on  tobacco — Incidentally,  $750  million  more 
than  all  the  producers  of  all  tjrpes  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States  received.  And 
the  Federal  take  amounted  to  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  value  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco products  in  1962.  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  currently  avail- 
able on  this  point. 

The  Federal  tax  revenues  are  not  the  only 
tax  Income  received  from  tobacco:  in  1963 
State  governments  received  $1,153,290,000 
and  county  and  city  governments  an  addi- 
tional $38,075,589  in  taxes  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

Put  another  way.  the  overall  taxes  paid 
on  tobacco  last  year  ($3,270,565,589  I  amount- 
ed to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  farm 
market  value  of  all  the  tobacco  raised  in 
the  United  States  ($1,314.287.000 1 .  And  they 
amounted  to  over  $200  million  more  than 
the  value  of  manufactured  tobacco  for  1962 
I  $3,063,497,000). 

Since  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments get  more  out  of  tobacco  than  either 
the  producers  or  the  processors,  it  is  not  only 
proper  but  to  the  Government's  advantage  to 
carry  on  the  research. 

Add  to  tax  considerations  the  economic 
implications  evident  In  more  than  a  half- 
million  tobacco  farms  and  over  77,000  em- 
ployees in  504  tobacco  factories  (not  to  men- 
tion workers  in  industries  which  sell  to  to- 
bacco farmers  and  manufacturers  and  in 
wholesale  and  retail  firms  handling  tobac- 
co). In  any  other  comparable  situation  the 
Congressmen  who  bottled  up  the  tobacco  re- 
search bill  would  be  demanding  that  the 
Federal  Government  engage  in  research. 

The  Rules  Committee  action  should  be  re- 
considered and  reversed  in  the  overall  public 
interest. 


Articles    for    Possible    Consideration 
Trade  Agreement  Negotiations 
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EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OP    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA    IVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1964 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  28,  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  support- 


ing the  removal  of  fluorspar  from  the 
list  of  items  to  be  negotiated  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  this  year. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fluorspar  industry 
in  this  country  faces  complete  annihila- 
tion due  to  the  increase  in  imports  of 
fluorspar  from  foreign  countries.  While 
the  fluorspar  industry  may  be  small  in 
comparison  to  other  business  activities 
in  the  United  States,  its  product  is  most 
essential  to  our  economy. 

My  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Frank  A.  Stubblefield. 

U.S.  Representative  From  First  District 

OF  Kentucky 

To:  US  Tariff  Commission.  Washington.  D.C. 
Subject:   Investigation    No.     TEA-221(b)-l. 
Under  section  221  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion   Act   of    1962.   with   respect   to   the 
Presidents   lUt   of   articles   for  possible 
consideration  in  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations. 
Gentlemen  :   I  wish  to  respectfully  request 
that    this    Commission    recommend    to    the 
President   that   fluorspar    (items   No.   522  21 
and  No   522.24  of  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States)   be  removed  from  the  list  of 
items  to  be  negotiated  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference this  May. 

Floiu-spar  imports  have  and  are  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Imports  for  consump- 
tion have  risen  from  an  average  of  426,646 
short  tons  for  the  years  1953  through  1957 
and  from  392,164  short  tons  In  1958  as  fol- 
lows: 1959,  555.750  short  tons;  1960,  534,020 
short  tons:  1961,  505,759  short  tons:  1962 
595,695  short  tons.  For  the  first  half  of  1963. 
a  total  of  268.696  short  tons  were  imported 
Imports  for  consumption  In  1962  were  18 
percent  over  those  of  1961.  The  Increase  in 
total  Imports  was  composed  of  an  11-percent 
rise  in  acid-grade  fluorspar  and  a  35-percent 
Increase  in  metallurgical-grade  material 
Mexico  supplied  75  percent  of  our  Imports, 
followed  by  Spain  with  14  percent,  and 
Italy  with  8  percent.  The  increase  of  im- 
ports of  fluorspar  is  fast  spelling  the  doom  of 
our  domestic  fluorspar  industry. 

The  fluorspar  industry  Is  small,  but  lUs 
product  is  essential  to  our  economy.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1956-58.  when  Government- 
stockpiling  programs  were  in  effect,  about 
$15  million  worth  of  fluorspar  was  produced 
annually  and  employment  approximated  850 
people  For  the  next  3  years,  1959-61,  with- 
out Government  stockpiling,  annual  pro- 
duction was  between  $7.5  and  $9  million  and 
employment  averaged  about  650.  Produc- 
tion in  1962.  also  was  slightly  over  $9  million. 
Meanwhile  we  have  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  fluorspar  abroad.  We  have 
financed  mill  construction  and  mine  develop- 
ment. Until  1958  we  awarded  stockpiling 
contracts  to  foreign  firms.  Imports  have 
been  permitted  without  restriction.  And,  of 
course,  our  wages  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  foreign  countries. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Fr\nk  E.  Moss 
portrayed  accurately  today  s  situation  when 
in  1959  he  summarized  a  minerals  data  sheet 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  That  a  substantial  decline  in  the 
domestic  production  of  fluorspar  can  be  ex- 
pected with  the  cessation  of  Government 
purchase  programs;  (2)  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  fluorspar  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  meeting  import  com- 
petition; and  (3)  that  existing  tariffs  are 
no  barrier  to  imports  of  fluorspar  while  at 
the  same  time  exports  of  fluorspar  are  of 
only  minor  Importance  in  the  economies  of 
foreign  exporting  countries.  Time  has  cer- 
tainly borne  out  those  conclusions. 

Repeatedly,  the  fluorspar  industry  has 
sought  to  obtain  Government  assistance  or 
additional  restrictions  on  imports  of  fluor- 
spar, but  without  avail. 

Mine  production  statistics  for  the  United 
States  indicate  that  some  type  of  aid  is 
necessary   for   this   small,   but  essential  in- 
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dustry.  From  a  1953-57  average  of  792,080 
short  tons,  reaching  a  high  point  of  818,100 
short  tons  In  1968,  production  has  dropped 
to  the  following:  1959,  404,900  short  tons: 
1960,  675,700  short  tons;  1961,  615,075  short 
ton;  and  1962,  623,750  short  tons.  Mean- 
while, as  shown  above,  imports  have  risen 
from  about  392.000  short  tons  In  1958  to 
about  596.000  short  tons  in  1962.  A  remedy 
must  be  found  for  this  situation  without 
delay.  Surely  permitting  the  tariff  on  fluor- 
spar to  be  negotiated  downward  would  only 
Increase  the  problem  and  make  any  remedy 
more  dlfHcult  and  more  costly.  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  that  fluorspar  be  un- 
equivocably  removed  from  the  list  of  items 
to  be  negotiated  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
this  spring. 

Therefore.  I  urge  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  implore  you  to  rec- 
cmunend  the  removal  of  fluorspar  from  the 
list  of  items  to  be  negotiated  to  the  end 
that  what's  left  of  this  Industry  may  at 
least  have  a  chance  to  be  saved  from  com- 
plete and  total  destruction. 


The  President  on  TV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  17,  1964: 

The  President  on  TV 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  President  has  no  reason  now  to  worry 
about  himself  as  a  performer  on  TV.  In  his 
interview  on  Sunday  night  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  words  or  facts,  or  for  grammar  and 
syntax,  and  he  was  immediately  and  shrewdly 
aware  not  only  of  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  but  of  how  his  answers 
would  be  taken  by  the  great  audience.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  a  very  formidable  po- 
litical man.  and  before  he  had  flnished,  he 
managed  to  occupy  a  very  great  deal  of  the 
ground  where  the  preponderant  majority  of 
the  voters  are  to  be  found. 

This  Is  most  obviously  true  In  domestic 
affairs.  Here  he  is  making  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  the  Republican  moderates, 
such  as  Nixon,  Rockefeller,  and  Scranton, 
to  define  an  issue— except  to  claim  that 
they  can  do  all  the  things  that  Johnson  says 
he  wants  to  do  and  that  they  can  do  them 
better  than  he  can.  This  is  not  a  very  good 
Issue  against  a  President  in  office  who  has  all 
the  facts  at  his  disposal  and  who  has  Mr. 
Johnson's  experience  In  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

So,  as  Senator  Dirksen  has  just  said,  the 
issue  must  be  drawn  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
President  is  quite  aware  that  this  is  what 
his  opponents  will  have  to  try  to  do,  and 
It  was  fascinating  to  watch  him  make  this 
very  difficult  for  them. 

The  fact  is  that  on  all  the  continents  all 
sorts  of  things  are  happening  to  which  this 
country  is  very  much  opposed.  The  grand 
design  in  Eiu-ope,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  this  hemisphere,  the  containment  of  Red 
China,  the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  Cyprus, 
Zanzibar,  Gabon,  and  what-not — in  none  of 
these  places  are  we  prevailing  or,  as  the 
Juveniles  put  it,  "winning." 

Theoretically,  therefore,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  great  political  Issue  out  of 
the  failure  of  so  many  of  our  policies  abroad. 


and  to  blame  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istration for  the  failure.  But  in  actual 
practice,  two  things  have  to  be  given  If  the 
issue  is  to  be  made  politically  effective  in  the 
presidential  campaign.  One  Is  that  the  mass 
of  people  win  believe  that  Nixon  or  Scranton 
or  Rockefeller  know  how  to  win  victory  all 
over  the  world  because  they  are  so  much 
brighter  or  so  much  braver  than  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  Goldwater  and  Rockefeller 
tried  this  out  in  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary and  they  were  thoroughly  defeated  by 
a  man  who  is  one  of  the  principal  admin- 
istrators of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  policy  in 
the  worst  of  all  the  trouble  spots. 

The  other  necessary  ingredient  in  making 
foreign  policy  a  capital  Issue  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  voters  should  find 
themselves  in  the  mood  where  they  think  It 
would  be  better  to  risk  a  great  war  In  order 
to  win  than  worrying  along  as  best  we 
can  as  long  as  the  truly  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  not  plainly  at  stake.  The 
American  people  are  not  in  that  mood,  as 
we  can  see  by  watching  the  hawkiest  candi- 
date avoid  calling  for  a  military  showdown 
anywhere. 

The  President  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of 
the  whole  problem  of  our  inability  to  have 
ourselves  followed,  often  indeed  listened  to. 
In  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  There  are, 
he  said,  "people  who  feel  that  all  we  need  to 
do  Is  to  mash  a  button  and  determine  every- 
body's foreign  policy.  But  we  are  not  living 
In  that  kind  of  a  world  any  more.  They 
are  going  to  determine  It  for  themselves,  and 
that  Is  the  way  It  should  be.  And  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  and  reason  with  them 
and  try  to  lead  them  Instead  of  forcing 
them." 

These  are,  I  believe,  among  the  most  im- 
portant words  spoken  by  an  American  Pres- 
ident since  th2  Second  World  War.  They 
recegnlze  the  reality  of  things.  They  rec- 
ognize the  profound  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  power  balances  of  the  globe 
since  the  end  of  the  postwar  period.  These 
words  are  the  key  to  most  of  what  so  many 
find  so  puzzling— for  example,  the  policies  of 
General  de  Gaulle,  the  evolution  of  Latin 
American  attitudes  toward  this  country,  our 
frustration  in  southeast  Asia. 

My  own  impression,  Indeed  conviction,  is 
that  our  people  are  in  the  mood  to  believe 
these  words  when  they  hear  them  from  a 
President  whom  they  trust  completely.  So, 
barring  calamities  that  no  one  can  foresee. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rlpsnortlng 
juveniles  will  carry  the  day. 


Hon.  WilUam  J.  Green,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or   KENTUCKY  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  been  the  same 
since  the  departme  from  its  Hall  and 
from  this  life  of  our  esteaned  friend,  the 
late  Hon.  William  J.  Green,  Jr.  As  a 
dear  friend  and  a  valued  colleague,  he  is 
sorely  missed. 

Bill  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  as 
freshmen  Members  together  in  1945.  I 
knew  him  well  and  admired  him  greatly. 
He  was  sincere,  tolerant,  lovable,  and 
conscientious.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  this  moti- 
vated him  to  give  of  his  best  to  his  work 
for  the  people  of  his  district,  his  State 


of  Pennsylvania  and  his  Nation.  His  ef- 
forts here  among  us  stand  as  a  monu- 
mental record  of  achievement. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Bill  Green  and  I  oovmt  it  among  my 
life's  privileges  to  have  known  him  and 
to  have  been  associated  with  such  an 
outstanding  man. 

I  pray  that  God's  richfest  blessings  may 
rest  always  with  his  sweet  widow  and  his 
family. 


Equal  Justice  for  the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  may  have  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch  in  American  life. 
Yesterday  we  received  the  President's 
battle  plan  for  the  war  against  poverty 
and  heard  his  draft  call  on  all  Americans 
to  lend  their  skills  and  their  energies  to 
one  of  America's  great  and  unique  mis- 
sions: the  abolition  of  economic  poverty 
at  its  roots. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  join  the  long  and  difficult  campaign 
against  the  causes  of  poverty.  But  I  also 
hope  we  will  not  forget  that  poverty  is 
like  an  ancient  and  gnarled  tree;  its 
branches  will  survive  even  while  we  strike 
at  its  roots.  The  consequences  of  poverty 
will  continue  to  plague  us  although  we 
press  for  the  elimination  of  its  causes. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  poverty  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  while  we  at- 
tack the  causes  of  poverty  itself.  This  is 
the  unequal  burden  borne  by  the  poor 
under  our  criminal  laws,  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination which  mocks  and  tarnishes 
our  efforts  to  create  a  society  of  truly 
equal  opportunity. 

Nowhere  should  the  ideal  of  "Equal 
justice  under  law"  be  closer  to  attain- 
ment than  in  the  administration  of  our 
criminal  laws.  Yet  nowhere  does  eco- 
nomic status  play  such  a  critical,  often 
irreversible,  role  in  fixing  the  course  of 
a  man's  life. 

We  have  been  by  and  large  faithful 
to  the  image  of  blindfolded  justice,  and 
most  of  our  laws  are  good  laws.  Yet, 
through  Inadvertence  and  inattention, 
we  have  permitted  the  scales  of  justice  to 
become  sensitive  to  financial  resources  as 
well  as  legal  rights.  With  life  and  liberty 
hanging  in  the  balance,  we  too  often 
dispense  criminal  justice  like  a  commod- 
ity in  the  marketplace. 

An  article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  magazine  explores  this  problem 
with  clarity  and  compassion.  Entitled 
"Equal  Justice  for  the  Poor,  Too,"  It  Is 
based  on  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg's  James  Madison  lecture  at  the 
New  York  University  Law  School.  I  com- 
mend it  to  lawyers  and  laymen  alike  as 
a  brief  but  incisive  primer  on  one  prob- 
lem of  the  poor  which  cannot  await  ulti- 
mate victory  over  poverty. 

The  article  follows: 
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Thus,  as  a  price  for  obtaining  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  the  accused  without 
means  must  do  something  not  required 
either  of  the  Government  or  of  an  accused 
with  means:  he  must  disclose  his  case  in 
advance.  This  result  might  indeed  be  de- 
sirable if  disclosure  were  required  of  all 
parties  to  a  criminal  case.  But  fundamental 
fairness  and  equality  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  this  shoiiid  not  be  exacted  alone  from 
an  indigent  as  the  price  of  exercising  his 
sixth  amendment  right  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony of  necessary  witnesses. 

After  convicUon,  the  defendants  financial 
condition  may  have  a  significant  effect  on 
whether  he  is  placed  on  probation  or  sent  to 
the  penitentiary,  on  whether  and  when  he 
is  paroled  from  the  penitentiary  and  on 
whether  he  continues  to  remain  at  liberty. 
Probation  and  parole  frequently  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  a  Job  and  or  of  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  These  conditions  can, 
of  course,  be  met  and  maintained  more 
easily  by  one  who  was  means  than  by  one 
who  does  not. 

The  alternative  flne-imprisonment  penalty 
still  frequently  imposed  for  petty  offense.s 
may  also  be  unfair  to  the  defendant  without 
means.  The  choice  of  paying  $100  fine 
or  spending  30  days,  in  Jail  is  really  no  choice 
at  all  to  the  person  who  cannot  rai.se  $100 
The  resulting  imprisonment  is  no  more  or  no 
less  than  imprisonment  for  being  poor,  a 
doctrine  which  1  trust  this  Nation  has  long 
since  outgrown.  Concern  has  even  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  most  serious  pen^ty  of  all- 
death — is  Imposed  with  disproportionate  fre- 
quency on  the  poor.  Warden  Lawes,  who 
witnessed  the  execution  of  many  Sing  Sing 
inmates,  remarked: 

•If  a  wealthy  man.  or  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man  kills,  he  Is  Insane  or  deranged  and  usu- 
ally either  goes  scot  free  or  to  an  Insane  asy- 
lum. If  a  poor  and  friendless  man  kills,  he 
is  a  sane  man  who  committed  willful  mur- 
der for  which  he  must  die  " 

Regrettably,  there  are  stUl  on  our  statute 
books  some  substantive  laws  which  in  prac- 
tice tend  to  operate  unequally  against  the 
poor.  The  vagrancy  laws  are  an  example  in 
point.  Anatole  Prance  would  surely  have 
said:  'The  law  in  its  majestic  equality  for- 
bids the  rich  as  well  as  the  pxxjr"  from  being 
able-bodied  persons  without  visible  means  of 
support  who  do  not  seek  employment  and 
who  are  unable  to  account  for  their  lawful 
presence.  These  laws,  as  Justice  Douglas  has 
observed,  make  it  a  crime  to  be  poor,  down- 
trodden and  unemployed.  This  is  reminis- 
cent of  Butler's  "Erewhon."  where  It  was  a 
felony  to  be  afflicted  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption 

Without  intimating  any  view  on  whether 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  any  voice  on  these  and  similar 
problems,  I  will  say  ttiat  the  courts  and  other 
organs  of  government,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, have  not  brought  their  Ingenuity  suf- 
ficiently to  bear  on  these  crucial  areas  of 
equal  justice.  In  some  States,  as  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  high  courts  have  power 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  This  is  a  source  of  power  from  which 
much  good  can  flow,  as  demonstrated  by  some 
recent  decisions  of  our  Court,  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeals,  and  some  State  courts  in 
the  area  of  equal  criminal  Justice.  Certainly 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  have 
ample  powers  to  remedy  these  Injustices. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world — Indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  this  coimtry  when  men  of 
means  are  Involved — arrests  are  made  when- 
ever possible  in  a  dignlfled  manner.  The 
accused  is  notified  that  he  Is  being  investi- 
gated, and  he  is  called  to  police  headquarters 
by  a  summons  rather  than  bodily  arrest.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  can  be  done  In 
every  case,  but  It  certainly  can  and  should 
be  done  In  many. 

Recent  studies  In  the  area  of  ball  have 
indicated  that  if  carefully  screened  defend- 


iints  lire  released  pending  trial  on  their  own 
recognizance  and  treated  with  dignity,  they 
will  appear  at  trial.  Think  of  the  needless 
waste — to  the  Individual,  the  family  and  the 
conununity— every  time  a  responsible  person 
presumed  by  law  to  be  innocent  Lb  kept  in 
Jail  awaiting  trial  solely  because  he  is  unable 
to  raise  ball  money. 

Careful  screening  and  release  wlthovit  ball 
should  be  made  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception throughout  the  coimtry.  Again,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  release  without  ball 
should  be  allowed  In  every  case  but  It  should 
be  permitted  whenever  feasible. 

The  right  to  counsel  at  trial  and  on  ap- 
peal may  prove  hollow  if  appointed  counsel 
Is  not  armed  with  the  tools  of  advocacy — 
Investigatory  resources,  expert  witnesses, 
subpena,  trial  transcript.  If  the  right  to 
counsel  is  to  be  given  meaningful  content, 
and  if  our  adversary  process  is  to  retain  its 
vitality,  the  appointed  attorney,  like  the 
retfUnetl  attorney,  must  be  permitted  to 
perform  as  an  advocate.  Courts  are  not 
without  sowrces  to  achieve  this  end. 

In  a  recent  California  case,  few  example, 
the  State  supreme  court  held  that  if  "the 
attorney  is  not  given  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  ascertain  facts  surrounding  the 
charged  crime  so  he  can  prepare  a  proper 
defense,  the  accuseds  basic  right  to  effec- 
tive representation  would  be  denied."  Some 
courts  have  held  that  the  right  to  effective 
representation  Includes  Interpreters,  ac- 
countants and  other  needed  medical  and 
scientific  aids.  If  representation  is  to  be 
as  effective  for  poor  as  for  rich,  it  follows 
that  services  necessary  to  make  this  right 
effective  must  be  supplied  at  Government 
expense  to  those  unable  to  afford  them. 

The  Government  should  also  assume  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  responsibility  for  assuring 
the  poor  equal  access  to  probation  and  pa- 
role It  could,  for  example,  provide  facili- 
ties which  would  enable  the  parolee  with- 
out means  to  obtain  outpatient  psychiatric 
treatment  without  being  Institutionalized 
and  losing  his  Job — a  privilege  heretofore 
reserved  exclusively  for  the   wealthy. 

It  could  also  experiment  with  the  idea  of 
the  half-way  house,  a  system  under  which 
convicted  criminals  might  be  released  from 
prison  and  still  remain  under  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  Government  until  they 
have  reestablished  their  roots  In  the  com- 
munity and   have   found   decent  Jobs. 

Our  concern,  moreover,  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  very  pjoor  alone.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  in  its  recent  report  to  the 
President  designated  the  $3,000  annual  fam- 
ily income  mark  as  the  boundary  of  poverty 
A  family  of  four  earning  this  amount,  if  it 
spent  a  mere  $5  per  person  a  week  for  food 
and  $800  a  year  for  shelter  for  the  family, 
would  have  less  than  $25  a  week  for  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  school  supplies,  home 
furnishings,  medical  care,  insurance  and 
everything  else.  It  is  clear  that  If  any  mem- 
ber of  the  almost  10  million  American  fami- 
lies which  fit  Into  this  category  were 
accused  of  a  serious  crime  he  could  not  be- 
gin to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  an 
adequate  defense. 

But.  what  about  the  family  earning  $4,000 
or  even  $5,000?  I  would  doubt  whether  half 
of  the  families  In  this  affluent  country  could 
today  afford  an  adequate  defense  if  one  of 
their  members  were  accused  of  a  serious 
crime  Perhaps  they  could  raise  sufficient 
money  for  ball  or  even  for  a  trial  lawyer, 
but  what  about  an  investigator,  a  psychi- 
atrist or  an  expert  in  ballistics  or  handwrit- 
ing; and  what  about  a  complete  transcript 
to  prepare  an  appeal  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  appeal  itself? 

This  is  a  situation  that  actually  does  con- 
front many,  many  of  our  families  each  year. 
It  was  recently  estimated  that  "annually 
more  than  a  million  persons  stand  before  our 
Judgres  for  sentencing  after  conviction."  Pew 
of  these  people  fit  the  misleading  stereotype 
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of  the  wealthy  lawbreaker  well  equipped  to 
confront  the  legal  process. 

Here,  we  can  learn  much  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian cotintrles.  The  services  provided 
there  are  made  available  to  all  accused  per- 
sons. No  test  of  financial  capacity  is  ap- 
plied as  a  condition  of  receiving  them.  Far 
more  than  the  provision  of  counsel  is  encom- 
passed within  these  systems.  For  example, 
in  preparing  the  defense,  the  appointed  law- 
yer may  make  use  of  Government  laboratories 
and  consult  with  its  experts.  If  the  accused 
is  acquitted  no  effort  is  made  to  collect  the 
cost  of  defense  regardless  of  the  defendant's 
means.  If  he  is  convicted  some  of  the  coun- 
tries inquire  into  his  means  and  if  found 
financially  able  he  is  charged  with  some  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  his  defense.  In  at  least  one 
country  no  effort  is  made  to  establish  the 
means  of  the  defendant  or  to  charge  him 
with  costs  even  If  he  is  convicted. 

Even  if  we  choose  not  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  we  should  certain- 
ly consider  adopting  procedures  whereby  per- 
sons erroneously  charged  with  crime  could 
be  reimbursed  for  their  expendlt\u-es  In  de- 
fending against  the  charge.  Without  such 
procedures,  acquittal  may  often  be  almost 
as  ruinous  to  the  defendant  and  his  family 
as  conviction. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  extend  our 
provision  of  free  legal  services  in  criminal 
cases  to  Include  many  hard-working  people 
who,  although  not  indigent,  cannot,  without 
extraordinary  sacrifice,  raise  stifflcient  funds 
to  defend  themselves  or  members  of  their 
families  against  a  criminal  charge. 

Whenever  the  Government  considers  ex- 
tending a  needed  service  to  those  accused  of 
crime,  the  question  arises:  But  what  about 
the  victim?  We  should  confront  the  prob- 
lem of  the  victim  directly;  his  burden  is  not 
alleviated  by  denying  necessary  services  to 
the  acctised.  Many  countries  throughout  the 
world,  recognizing  that  crime  is  a  com- 
munity problem,  have  designed  systems  for 
government  compensation  of  victims  of 
crime.  Serious  consideration  of  this  ap- 
proach is  long  overdue  here.  The  victim  of  a 
robbery  or  an  assault  has  been  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws  in  a  very  real  sense, 
and  society  should  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  making  him  whole. 

These  are  but  a  few — indeed  a  very  few — 
of  the  areas  in  which  equal  justice  is  lack- 
ing. There  are  many  others.  It  is  said  that 
the  Government  cannot  be  expected  to  equal- 
ize all  economic  disparities.  Of  course  it  can- 
not, but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  should 
not  try  to  eliminate  dispartles  In  certain  crit- 
ical areas  like  criminal  Justice.  The  real 
question,  as  put  by  the  Attorney  General's 
Conunittee  on  Poverty  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Federal  Criminal  Justice  is:  "Has 
Government  done  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
required  of  It  •  •  •  to  render  the  poverty  of 
the  litigant  an  irrelevancy." 

In  all  candor,  we  must  confess  that  Gov- 
ernment in  this  country — both  State  and 
Federal — has  not  done  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  required.  Equal  criminal  Justice  for 
rich  and  poor  alike  Is  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  oiu:  country  follows  rather  than  leads. 
If  It  Is  true  that  "the  quality  of  a  nation's 
civilization  can  be  largely  measured  by  the 
methods  it  uses  in  the  enforcement  of  its 
criminal  law,"  then  this  situation  cannot 
long  be  tolerated.  We  must  lead  in  equality 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  lead  in  liberty. 
But,  while  we  are  making  efforts  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  rich  and  poor  In  the  crimi- 
nal process,  we  must  remember  that  the 
criminal  process  is  but  one  tree  In  a  forest 
of  poverty. 

Every  criminologist  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  linkage  between  poverty  and 
crime.  The  great  bulk  of  our  prison  popu- 
lation comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  economi- 
cally underprivileged.  A  root  cause  of  crime 
is   economic   distress   and    its   byproducts^ 


illiteracy  and  ignorance.  If  we  are  to  make 
inroads  on  crime  and  delinquency,  ther»> 
fore,  we  must  as  a  Government  and  people 
make,  inroads  on  poverty  in  America. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
committee  was  a  milestone  which  promises 
to  have  continued  influence.  The  Justice 
Department  is  carrying  through  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  that  report,  and  Con- 
gress now  has  under  consideration  a  major 
item  of  legislation  emanating  from  It. 

The  Manhattan  bail  project,  conducted  In 
part  under  the  auspices  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  also  holds  great  promise. 
And  In  the  District  of  Coltmibla  the  entire 
problem  of  bail  is  being  rethought;  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  first  experiment  was  con- 
ducted in  releasing  an  accused  on  his  own 
recognizance  pending  trial. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  "neighlxjrhood  so- 
cial-legal program"  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  an  eff<wt  to  confront  the  basic  social, 
economic,  and  educational  roots  of  legal 
problems.  A  team — consisting  of  a  social 
worker,  a  lawyer,  and  an  investigator — is 
assigned  to  a  poor  neighborhood  in  an  effort 
to  uncover  and  deal  with  the  causes  of  the 
legal  problems  at  their  sources  rather  than 
at  the  litigation  stage. 

This  pioneer  program  recognizes  that  prob- 
lems of  poverty  cut  across  the  conceptual 
lines  dividing  criminal  from  civil  cases,  and 
that  the  poor  person  must  be  made  aware  of 
his  legal  rights  and  obligations — whether 
they  be  in  signing  a  lease,  executing  a  credit 
agreement,  settling  a  domestic  dispute  or 
paying  taxes — before  he  can  be  expected  to 
participate  in  the  community  as  a  fully  re- 
sponsible citizen.  Programs  of  this  sort  hold 
great  promise,  especially  for  our  urban  popu- 
lation centers. 

Our  substantive  criminal  law  is  also  vmder- 
golng  much  needed  revamping,  prompted  In 
part  by  the  American  Law  Institute's  Model 
Penal  Code.  More  attention  is  being  paid  in 
our  law  schools  as  well  to  this  long-neglected 
area.  The  practice  of  criminal  law  is  again 
becoming  as  respected  as  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Constitution  tmd  throughout  our 
early  history,  when  It  was  engaged  in  by  men 
like  John  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  more  established 
lawyers  will  bring  their  experience,  and  that 
many  more  young  law  graduates  wUl  bring 
the  most  recent  academic  developments,  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  justice.  The  wide- 
spread participation  of  the  bar  in  the  crim- 
inal process,  which  will  result  from  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-fs  recent  decisions  holding  that 
all  criminal  defendants,  must,  upon  request, 
be  afforded  representation  at  trial  and  on 
appeal,  will  bring  the  present  inequalities 
of  the  criminal  process  more  forcefully  to 
the  attention  of  the  bar.  This  in  itself  Is 
desirable,  for  awareness  of  a  problem  is  the 
first  and  most  important  step  toward  solu- 
tion. 
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or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  an  article  by 
Dr.  Robert  Morris  pointing  out  how  our 
foreign  aid  is  helping  the  Communists. 
While  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  accom- 
modate communism  the  Communist  goal 
has  not  changed.    As  Dr.  Morris  points 


out,  as  late  as  January  of  this  year, 
Khruschev  is  boasting  about  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  subversion.  Will  we  wake 
up  before  it  Is  too  late,  or  lulled  by  the 
siren  song  of  appeasement,  are  we  ac- 
tually going  to  commit  national  suicide? 

Dr.  Morris'  column  follows: 
FoBxicN  An  FOR  What? 
(By  Robert  Morris) 

The  United  States  has  spent  more  than 
$103  billion  on  foreign  aid.  In  bo  doing  we 
have  not  only  added  to  our  national  debt  but 
have  depleted  our  gold  reserves  from  $25 
to  $15  Vi  billion.  Largely  through  this  aid, 
citizens  of  other  countries  hold  $27  billion 
redeemable  in  gold — more  than  enough 
to  torpedo  us  economically. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  made 
this  expenditure  generously  and  with  pa- 
tience. They  were  told  by  their  leaders  that 
this  outlay  was  necessary  "to  stop  commun- 
ism," and  yet  a  substantial  percentage  of 
our  current  aid  goes  directly  to  the  Com- 
munists themselves.  Communist  Dictator 
Tito  has  gotten  more  than  $3  billion  in 
all  kinds  of  assistance.  Dictator  Gomulka 
more  than  half  a  billion.  A  long  list  of  dic- 
tators who  are  playing  Khrushchev's  game 
are  also  the  beneficiaries  of  our  largess:  Su- 
karno, Nkrumah,  Ben  Bella,  and  a  score  of 
others  in  tapering  degree  receive  foreign  aid 
despite  their  fiagrant  collaboration  with 
Soviet  purpose. 

This  aid  is  said  to  strengthen  foreign  gov- 
ernments against  commtinlsm.  Actually 
29  recipient  governments  have  been  illegally 
overthrown,  mostly  by  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  forces.  E^'en  after  the  over- 
throw, all  but  one,  Cuba,  continue  to  re- 
ceive   foreign    aid. 

Last  year  we  learned  that,  while  Congress 
was  debating  whether  or  not  to  lend  the 
U.N.  $100  million,  Harlan  Cleveland,  of  the 
State  Department,  took  more  than  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  contingency  foreign  aid  funds 
and  gave  it  to  the  UJf.  some  of  which  money 
was  channeled  to  pay  the  delinquent  U.N. 
dues  of  Castro  and  other  Soviet  dictators. 

Back  in  1958,  some  people  used  to  take 
the  position  that  they  favored  foreign  aid 
to  the  extent  that  it  Implemented  policy. 
Therefore,  they  were  for  foreign  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  Free  China  and  others  who 
were  valiantly  holding  the  tide.  They  were 
against  aid  for  Tito  and  Sukarno.  They 
thought  that  aid  to  the  Conunimists  and 
pro-Communist  dictators  did  not  implement 
our  policy. 

Either  they  were  wrong  then,  or  things 
have  changed.  Somewhere  along  the  line  otir 
policy  changed  from  containment  or  deter- 
rence of  communism  to  convergence  with 
oommunism. 

All  one  need  do  is  to  analyze  our  funda- 
mental policy,  outlined  in  the  Rostow 
memorandiun  and  other  papers,  to  know  that 
grants  to  Communist  countries  do  Indeed 
implement  our  policy.  For  our  policy  is 
not  to  stop  communism  but  to  merge  with 
commtuiism.  Therefore,  we  lavish  Khru- 
shchev's helpers  with  assistance,  relieving 
that  grand  dictator  himself  of  many  of  his 
burdens. 

We  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  the  Dominlcian 
Republic  that  deposes  Castro-loving  Juan 
Bosch,  to  General  Nosavan,  of  Laos,  as  long 
as  he  refxases  to  Join  a  troika  government 
with  the  Communists,  to  the  leaders  of  Hon- 
duras who  depose  a  leftist  government.  We 
reduce  foreign  aid  to  Chiang.  All  of  this  ac- 
cords with  the  new  policy:  to  converge  with 
communism. 

Meanwhile,  Khrushchev  steers  to  his  orig- 
inal goal.  Listen  to  him  on  January  18. 
1964:  "Communism  is  being  built  not  only 
within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  also  doing  all  we  can  to  see  that 
o(»nmunlsin  tritimphs  over  all  the  earth." 
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a  new  gold  speculation  against  the  dollar  as 
well  as  the  pound. 

aaSSIA    NO    HELP 

It  seems  that  Russia  hasn't  helped  our 
finances  any  more  than  she  has  helped  our 
crop  exports.  No  doubt  we  might  be  ship- 
ping more  grain  If  President  Johnson  had 
been  willing  to  license  a  give-away,  Instead 
of  holding  out  for  a  two-way  deal  (including 
terms  of  payment  and  shipping). 

Moral:  Yes.  you  can  do  business  with  the 
Russians.  But  it  isn't  always  good  business 
to  try.  and  it's  never  business  tx)  bank  on. 
Por  when  they  suspect  that  their  trade  m.-iy 
be  helping  us.  they  puU  back— even  if  it 
means  that  some  Russians  go  hungry 


in  knowing  that,  although  the  Hun- 
tington High  School  records  will  be  filled 
with  his  own  accomplishments  as  a  suc- 
cessful coach,  day  by  day  his  boys 
throughout  their  lives,  will  be  writing 
the  true  history  of  his  accomplish- 
ments—the building  of  men  of  character 
and  worth. 
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Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  home 
in  Indiana  we  are  going  through  what 
is  commonly  termed  "Hoosier  hysteria." 
This  is  basketball  tournament  time  back 
home.  Every  high  school  in  Indiana  has 
participated  in  a  series  of  competitive 
tournaments  to  determine  which  team 
will  go  to  the  top  of  the  heap  as  the  un- 
disputed champion  of  Indiana  high 
school  basketball.  The  field  has  been 
narrowed  to  four  teams— Columbus. 
Huntington.  Lafayette,  and  Rex  Mundi! 
It  may  seem  strange  for  people  to  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  such  a  matter  as  a  high 
school  basketball  tournament  when  there 
are  so  many  national  and  international 
issues  to  be  resolved,  but  this  is  part  of 
the  total  spirit  of  America.  It  has  pro- 
moted the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  young  men.  It  has  promoted  a 
strength-giving  competition  wioich  has 
been  good  for  the  competitor  and  fan 
alike.  It  has  brought  a  new  awareness 
of  the  respect  we  all  have  for  sports- 
manlike conduct. 

I  am  one  of  those  Hoosiers  who  is 
caught  in  this  web  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
great  sport.  My  excitement  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  my  hometown 
team,  Huntington,  -w-ill  be  one  of  the 
competing  teams  at  the  State  finals  in 
Indianapolis  next  Saturday.  This  ex- 
citement of  which  I  speak  is  shown  very 
vividly  by  the  news  story  on  the  Vikings' 
win  last  Saturday  by  George  Frye.  man- 
aging editor.  Huntington  Herald  Press: 
The  celebration  began  in  Port  Waynes 
Memorial  CoUseum  shortly  before  9:30  pm 
Saturday  and  It  was  still  going  on  in  the  wee 
hours  this  morning.  The  reason?  The  Vik- 
ings had  Just  given  HunUngton  its  first  entry 
In  the  State  tournament  at  Indianapolis 
since  1945.  The  traffic  Jam  In  Huntington 
was  like  VJ  Day  all  over  tigain. 

The  Huntington  High  School  Vikings 
is  a  fine  team  coached  by  an  outstanding 
teacher  and  coach.  Bob  Straight.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  and,  by  example,  has 
been  all  a  coach  should  be.  He  is  clean. 
and  an  outstanding  man  who  has  that 
sterling  quality  of  leadership  which  pro- 
duces champions  both  on  and  off  the 
playln«r  floor.  Bob  can  take  special  pride 
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Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  movingly  beautiful  eulogy 
to  the  late  President  Kennedy  delivered 
on  November  25.  1963  by  Rabbi  Jacob  J. 
Weinstein  of  K.A.M.  Temple  in  Chicago: 
John    PrrzoERALD    Kennedy 
(By    Rabbi   Jacob   J.   Weinstein) 
It  is   with  a  heavy  heart  I  speak  to  you 
today.     Our  President  has  been  taken  from 
us — not  by  the  Gentle  Angel  who  comes  to 
give  us  peace  after  the  storms  and  strifes  of 
life's    weary    years,    not    by    the    One    who 
spares  us  the  decay  of  age  and  the  bemean- 
ing   of   time — but    by    the   violent   one.   the 
mad.  distemperate  one.  the  Ignorant  one  of 
aggressive     brawn     and     little     brain— the 
Satanic  deputy  of  all  that  Is  raw  and  primi- 
tive in  this  land  of  ours — ignorant,  violent, 
and    primitive,    yet    armed    with    telescopic 
sight,  and  able   to  kill   from  afar,  send  the 
arrow  by  night  and  speed  the  pestilence  by 
day.      Unhappy    land,    unhappy    time — that 
preserves    the    Jungle    heart    and    the    trog- 
lodytlc  mind  and  arms  them  with  the  shin- 
ing armor  and  the  long  thrust  of  science. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  cut  down  in 
the   midst   of  life.     Where  was  the   like  of 
him— Adonis  with  the  mind  of  Nestor?     A 
golden-haired    youth    who   could   have   dal- 
lied   in    all    the    opulent   pastures   of    great 
wealth  and  lived  as  riotously  and  elegantly 
as  the  Medicls — he  gave  himself   rather   to 
the  service  of  our  Republic.     As  soldier,  as 
Congressman.  Senator.  President,  he  revealed 
a  remarkable  Insight  Into  the  political  and 
economic  order  of  our  society.    He  knew  the 
structure  of  power.    He  knew  intimately  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  guided  and  goaded  to 
action.      He    knew    the    play   and    counter- 
play   of   forces   and    the    mysterious   wheels 
within  wheels  which  make  up  the  chain  of 
effective    command.       He     was     a    political 
marvel   who  could  learn  and  retain  an   in- 
finite number  of  facte  about  an  incredible 
number  of  subjects  and  could  sift  them  and 
concentrate    them    upon    the    problems    at 
hand.     One  day  when  the  President's  Com- 
mittee  on   Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
was    meeting    at    the    White    House.    I    was 
privileged  to  watch  him  as  he  walked  from 
one  meeting   to  another — some  six  in  all— 
the  Business  Ethics  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Labor  and  Management  Conference,  a  Joint 
committee   on  the  New  Trade  bill,  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  White 
House  Conference  on   the  Aged— and  relate 
himself  to  the  complicated  agenda  of  each 
group,    make    excellent    suggestions    on    the 
work  reported  and  present  sound  advice  on 
the    next  steps  for  each  committee.     I  was 
given   to  understand  that  this  3-hour  stint 
was  only  a  fraction  of  his  working  day  and 
that  before  he  would  get  to  bed  that  night 
there  were  several  ftmctlons  of  State,  several 
meetings     with     congressional     leaders     on 


thorny  matters  and  a  vast  heap  of  legls- 
laUve  and  State  Department  memos  to 
read,  amend,  and  sign. 

HIS    HEART   WAS   NEVDl   ABSENT 

But  While  his  mind  worked  with  Incredible 
logic   and  remarkable   speed,   and   his   body 
sustained  an  energy  expenditure  that  would 
have  honored  a  platoon,  his  heart  was  never 
absent.     He  was  one  of  the  most  contained 
men  emotionally  I  have  ever  known.     This 
was  not  because  there  was  any  lack  of  feel- 
ing.    It    was   because   he    had    suffused    his 
heart   into   his  mind.     He   could   afford   no 
wasteful  drain  of  sentiment.     He  was  com- 
pletely bent  on  finding  the  necessary  means 
to  Implement  his  vision  of  the  good  society 
He  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  was  no 
self-abnegating  saint— that  he  relished  ego 
satisfaction  with  the  best  of  us.  but  he  would 
likewise  maintain,  and  rightly,  that  he  had 
over  the  long  and  disciplined  years  subli- 
mated  that  ego  into  community  and  that 
What  remained  of  self-interest  was  enlight- 
ened and  socialized. 

He  had  style.  There  was  grace  In  him 
and  an  Instinct  for  the  right  measure  for 
every  purpose.  His  wit  was  dry.  perceptive 
often  sharp  but  seldom  cutting.     He  played 

politics  as  the  young  David  played  his  harp 

with  artistry— so  that  the  wiliest  old  wolves 
and  foxes  of  the  Sedate  knew  that  his  charm 
was  never  a  substitute  for  strength,  but 
merely  the  sense  of  ease  with  which  he  used 
his  power.  Together  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  he 
had  made  the  White  House  a  palace  of  grace 
and  beauty.  He  removed  the  last  remnants 
of  the  coonskin.  the  spltoon.  and  the  anti- 
Macassar  and  made  it  reflect,  as  it  shoiUd 
the  ripe  artistic  heritage  of  ovir  Nation 

I  will  never  forget  the  visit  Mrs.  Weinstein 
and  I  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary 
of  the  proclamation  which  ended  slavery  and 
saw  these  two  beautiful  people  gracefully 
representing  the  youth,  the  vitality,  and  the 
power  of  this  Nation  In  this  home  which  they 
had  made  beautiful  and  Intimate  without 
making  it  parochial. 

BRIGHT    BROTHER— FATHER    TO    OUR    YOUTH 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  so  many  young 
people  have  come  to  the  synagogue  to  moxirn 
our  President.    He  was  their  assurance  that 
youth  was  not  allergic  to  maturity,  that  one 
did  not  have   to   spend   all   one's   youth    In 
apprenticeship,  that  one  did  not  have  to  be 
dour  and  solemn  to  be  profound      He  was 
the  great  arbiter   between   the  generations. 
He    was    David    hitting    the    bulls-eye     the 
Philistine    Gollaths    of    our    time    with    the 
smooth  round  pebbles  of  his  incisive  logic 
He  made  political  battle  as  exciting  as  a  grid- 
Iron  contest,  and  the  war  for  social  security 
as    dramatic    as    Gettysburg.     Through    the 
Peace  Corps  he  developed   a  most  effective 
moral  equivalent  for  war.     The  youth  of  the 
Nation   have  lost  a  father  who  was   also  a 
brother. 

It  is  still  not  possible  to  accept  the  fact 
that  this  handsome  puissant  statesman  in 
whom  the  forces  of  nature  had  opulently 
conspired  to  channel  incredible  riches  of 
strength  and  wisdom  is  no  more,  that  the 
striking  profile  of  courage  which  lifted  our 
hearts  on  that  January  day  in  1961  and 
bare-headed  cast  Its  golden  light  on  that 
bitter  wintry  day  was  the  target  for  an  as- 
sassin's bullet.  It  seemed  as  he  responded 
to  the  high  challenge  of  the  hour  In  his 
crisp  New  England  speech,  that  he  was  alined 
with  the  enduring  forces  of  earth  and  that 
the  bright  armour  of  his  genius  would  turn 
any  adversary's  noisome  threat. 

THE     STAIN     OF     VIOLENCE     IN     OUR      NATIONAL 
LIFE 

This  is  not  the  time  to  consider  the  wild 
barbaric  forces  still  loose  In  our  land  the 
Immaturity  of  the  mass  mind  and  the' ma- 
levolent  forces   that  play  upon   it but  we 

shall  have  to  soon— or  the  gangsters,  the 
atavistic  radicals  of  right  and  left,  the 
childish  Irritation  with  the  Inevitable  disci- 


plines of  a  highly  Interlaced  social  fabric 
such  as  ours  will  destroy  us.  There  are  al- 
together too  many  respectable  people  whose 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  help  to 
trigger  the  gunman's  hand  and  supply  the 
heady  stimulation  for  the  dynamiter's 
throw.  We  stand  Idly  by  the  blood  of  our 
brother — not  only  when  he  is  slain  but  when 
we  encourage  under  specious  slogans  the 
lawless  and  anarchic  and  callous  forces  In  our 
society. 

You  have  seen  the  cartoon  by  Bill  Maul- 
din — Abe  Lincoln  clutching  his  head  In  woe- 
begone despair,  as  he  contemplates  this  new 
martyrdom.  What  an  ominous  red  thread 
of  violence  connects  these  century-separated 
assassinations.  The  lynch  rope,  the  auto-de- 
fe  faggots,  the  sniper's  bullet — these  are  the 
blots  on  the  bright  face  of  the  American 
dream.  They  are  the  present-day  survivals 
of  our  Jungle  frontier  in  our  land  and  In 
our  hearts. 

HappUy  we  can  point  to  the  remarkable 
discipline  of  the  Negro  In  the  mass  demon- 
strations of  the  past  several  years  as  evidence 
that  even  the  most    wronged  and  deprived 
people  need  not  meet  violence  with  violence, 
that  there  are  great  reservoirs  of  common 
decency  and  of  Judeo- Christian  reverence  for 
life   in  the  hearts  of  our  people.     Strange 
is    It     not    that    the    most    deprived    and 
despoiled  of  our  land  can  respond  with  non- 
violent  dignity  while  those  who  are  asked 
to  share  only  a   little  of  their  wealth  and 
power    maul    our    dignitaries    and    cry    for 
Judge   Lynch?     We  must  mobilize  that  de- 
cency to  shrink  the  area  in  which  the  primi- 
tive   can    operate— Let    the    blood    of    two 
emancipation   Presidents   be   the   seed    of  a 
new  nation  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are   created  equal  and  are  entitled 
to  their  fuU  heritage  under  God. 

Someone  has  said  that  men  are  things  that 
think  a  little  but  chiefly  forget.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  rabbi  of  this  congregation 
the  beloved  Llebman  Adler.  the  father  of  the 
more  famous  Dankman  Adler  of  the  Adler- 
SulUvan  team,  said  In  his  eulogy  of  Lincoln: 
"The  more  and  more  thoroughly  we  reminisce 
about  Lincoln,  the  more  do  we  love  him  and 
the  more  do  we  And  his  murder  aimless  and 
the  greater  do  we  see  the  loss  to  his  own 
family  and  the  Nation." 

What  might  this  dark  brooding  man  with 
the  infinite  weariness  of  the  burden  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  say  to  this  golden- 
headed  colleague  who  now  belongs  with  him 
to  the  ages? 

But  this  is  the  hour  for  mourning  and  for 
prayer  in  our  heart  that  God  will  grant  com- 
fort to  the  sorrowing  family— to  the  wife 

to  the  children,  to  the  parents— too  intimate 
already  with  grief— and  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  constitute  a  Maccabean  tribe  and 
who  in  their  various  ways  provided  brilliant 
models  of  social  consciousness  and  social 
services  at  their  best. 

We  must  take  courage  too,  for  ours  is  a 
nation  too  strong  and  resilient  to  be  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  even  its  finest  leader  It 
is  the  saving  grace  of  a  democratic  check 
and  balance  system  such  as  ours  that  a  tem- 
porary blow  to  one  of  its  powers  only  shifts 
the  burden  to  the  others  until  equilibrium 
IS  restored.  And  we  have  in  our  new  presi- 
dent a  man  of  great  sagacity,  one  knowledge- 
able in  all  the  varied  manners  and  mysteries 
of  politics  and  administration,  and  one  who 
faithfully  subscribes  to  the  national  goals 
of  our  late  President. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  do  the  unfinished 
work— to  bind  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our 
Nation,  to  bring  the  Negro  and  all  minorities 
Into  the  family  estate  as  full  brothers  in  fact 
to  make  the  machine  in  Its  automated 
dimensions  our  servant  and  not  our  master 
to  give  effective  education  and  training  to  all 
our  young  and  finally,  to  keep  open  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  that  we  might  achieve 
a  Just  peace  in  the  framework  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Nations. 
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If  we  would  transmute  the  pain  of  this 
hour  Into  the  substance  of  good,  then  must 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  we  shall  achieve 
In  our  land  an  equality  of  opportunity  and  a 
general  security  without  Impounding  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  without  penalizing  dif- 
ferences with  death,  without  reducing  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  human  condition  to 
the  manageable  categories  of  totalitarian 
necessity.  This  was  the  overreaching  goal  of 
John  Kennedy's  massive  and  brilliant  thrust 
Our  achievement  of  that  goal  will  be  his  most 
adequate  and  fitting  memorial. 

I  hear  an  ancient  voice  speaking  from  the 
Book  of  Books — 

It  comes  from  one  intimate  with  grief  and 
acquainted  with  sorrow.  He  spoke  to  a 
nation  whose  cup  of  woe  had  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

"Comfort  ye.  comfort  ye  my  people — for  ye 
have  paid  double  for  all  vour 
sins  •    •   •  ' 

Bring  now  good  Udlngs  to  the  humble, 
And  bind  up  the  broken  hearted. 
And  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
And  the  opening  of  the  eyes  to  them  that 

are  bound. 
Proclaim    the     year    of    the     Lord's    good 

pleasure 
Comfort  all  that  mourn  •   •   • 
All  that  mourn  In  Zion  •  •  • 
Give  them  a  garland  for  ashes. 
The  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning, 
The    mantle    of    praise    for '  the    spirit    of 

heaviness." 


Save  the  IDA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  the  in- 
crease of  funds  for  the  International 
Development  Association  was  recommit- 
ted by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  26,  1964.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  IDA  presents  a  workable  solution  to 
many  of  the  complex  problems  of  foreign 
aid,  since  it  would  operate  on  multilateral 
rather  than  unilateral  assistance. 

A  multilateral  fund  subscribed  by 
many  nations  is  the  responsible  way  to 
terminate  the  era  of  unilateral  grants 
for  foreign  aid,  all  of  which  are  drawn 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  IDA  is  a 
program  in  which  other  nations  contrib- 
ute to  the  burden  of  assisting  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world. 

.xr'^'l.^^^^"^^  ^^^^h  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  presents  a  good  argu- 
ment for  reconsideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  operation  of  the  IDA 
I  submit  the  editorial  here  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Save  the  IDA 
The  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
persuaded  to  reconsider  its  tentative  rejec- 
rl°?.  °^  J^g^^lation  that  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  other  advanced 
countries  in  supplying  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  with  the  resources  it 
requires  to  operate  after  1965.  Affiliated  with 
the  World  Bank,  the  IDA  makes  loans  on 
generous  terms  to  the  poorer  nations  which 
find  it  very  difficult  to  finance  their  programs 
for  economic  development. 
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House  to  accept  legislation 
ipproved  by  the  Senate  will 
consequences.    The  efforts 
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or 
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Tues6a%.  March  17, 1964 
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from  a  former  New  Britain  High  School 
football  star.  John  H.  T.  Blair,  who  Is  now 
studying  on  a  scholarship  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. He  accompanied  his  donaUon  with 
a  letter  In  which  he  expressed  hU  hope  for 
an  early  reconstruction  of  the  sanctuary." 

The  200-member  congregation  is  holding 
services  in  the  meantime  in  the  39-year-olcl 
building's  basement  chapel. 

One  of  the  local  churches  immediately  of- 
fered its  premises  upon  learning  of  the  Are, 
but  makeshift  use  of  present  faclltles  made 
acceptance  of  this  offer  unnecessary,  Rabbi 
Okollca  recalled  gratefully. 

S.  Y.  Blrnbaum  is  treasurer  of  the  drive, 
Benjamin  Price  Is  chairman  of  solicitations. 
and  Penmcwe  Feigenbaum  is  financial  secre- 
tary. Cochairmen  are  Mr.  Llfshitz  and 
Henry  Shupack. 

The  synagogue's  leadership  expressed  the 
feeling  this  week  that  the  type  of  spontane- 
ous response  the  New  Britain  community 
has  shown  the  congregation  goes  a  long  way 
toward  affirming  brotherhood  In  action— 
not  only  during  Brotherhood  Week— but  the 
year  round. 
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Remarks  by  Congresiwoman  Sullivan  at 
National  Consamers  Leaj[ue  Dinner 
Honoring  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  carried  a 
little  item  about  "Sullivan's  Mud."  the 
homemade  facial  mudpack  I  referred  to 
last  night  in  speaking  at  a  dinner  honor- 
ing the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Esther  Peterson.  Since  then.  I 
have  received  numerous  inquiries  from 
reporters  about  this  distinctive  product — 
distinctive,  primarily,  because  it  is  pack- 
aged in  a  container  which  actually  tells 
the  user  what  is  in  the  jar. 

The  dinner  honoring  Mrs.  Peterson, 
held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Consumers  League, 
an  organization  which  has  been  battling 
for  and  supporting  consumer  causes 
since  1899.  I  was,  indeed,  privileged  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  this  event, 
along  with  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  the  other  Congressional 
speaker,  who  succeeded  the  late  Senator 
Kefauver  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  and  Antitrust  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  the  'Truth  in  Pack- 
aging" bill. 

In  my  remarks.  I  attempted  to  point 
up  some  of  the  glaring  loopholes  in  our 
basic  statutes  protecting  consumers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  and  more  particularly  in  the  sec- 
tions of  that  law  dealing  with  cosmetics 
and  also  with  labeling.  But  I  also  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  legislation  on 
credit  disclosure,  meat  inspection,  com- 
modity futures  regulation,  and  many 
other  areas  of  consumer  interest,  in 
which  Mrs.  Peterson's  efforts  will.  I 
know,  be  highly  effective. 

Presiding  at  the  dinner  was  Mr.  John 
W.  Edelman,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors    of    the    National    Consumers 


League.  Toastmaster  was  Mr.  Wallace 
J.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  here  in 
Washington,  and  now  an  executive  of  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  in  Columbus 
Ohio. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  my  remarks 
in  tribute  to  an  outstanding  woman  who 
is  now  the  voice  of  the  consumer  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan. Democrat,  of  Missouri,  at  Dinner 
or  National  Consumers  League  Honoring 
Mrs.  Esther  Pktekson.  Special  Assistant 
TO  THE  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
Monday  Night.  March  16,  19^4.  at  May- 
flower Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  National  Con- 
sumers League  tonight  in  honoring  Esther 
Peterson,  because  Esther  Peterson  brings 
honor  to  a  cause  to  which  most  of  us  here 
tonight  have  been  devoting  most  of  our  lives 
She  brings  not  only  honor  to  the  consumer 
movement  but  also  vast  energy,  sparkling 
imagination,  great  skill  and  remarkable 
effectiveness. 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  Esther  Peterson, 
and  the  fact  that  she  has  been  willing  to 
take  on  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
coordinating  and  expanding  the  consumer 
services  of  the  Federal  CJovernment  give  us  a 
feeling  of  real  optimism  tonight.  Year  after 
year  and  Congress  after  Congress,  we  have 
had  the  sad  experience  of  watching  so  much 
consumer  legislation  wither  and  die  because 
of  lack  of  public  awareness  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  gaps  in  our  consumer  laws,  and  also 
because  of  lack  of  effective  support  and  lead- 
ership in  the  executive  agencies.  This  Is  not 
meant  in  criticism  of  the  career  people  in 
the  agencies;  they  are  not  politicians— they 
are  not  politically  oriented— and  it  takes 
political  leadership  to  push  these  things 
through. 

Very  often,  the  political  effort  has  to  be 
bipartisan.  And  here,  once  again.  Esther 
Peterson  has  the  skill  which  is  needed  to 
achieve  political  ends  on  the  highest  level 
of  political  morality  and  bipartisanship.  So 
I  hail  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  the  action 
of  President  Johnson  in  appointing  a  spe- 
cial assistant  for  consumer  affairs  and  I  hail 
his  excellent  Judgment  in  assigning  Esther 
Peterson  to  the  task  of  fighting  the  con- 
sumer battle  from  a  desk  in  the  White 
House. 

As  the  sponsor  of  much  of  the  consumer 
legislation  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  last  11  years,  I  am  realist 
enough  to  know  that  Esther  Peterson's  ap- 
pointment Is  not  going  to  mean  the  enact- 
ment tomorrow — or  even  the  day  after — of 
every  worthwhile  bill  we  have  had  pending 
on  the  calendar  or  languishing  In  committee. 
For  at  least  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months — 
lets  hope  Ifs  not  years — the  consumer  will 
still  have  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  of  any 
meat  sold  in  intrastate  commerce  which  is 
not  subject  to  Federal  inspection  for  whole- 
someness;  the  consumer  wUl  still  be  at  the 
mercy  of  sharp  gyrations  In  prices  of  basic 
commodities  in  which  futures  trading  is  not 
subject  to  effective  Government  regulations; 
the  buyer  will  still  have  to  beware  of  the 
deceptively  easy  credit  terms  on  almost  any- 
thing he  buys;  and  all  of  us  who  use  cosmet- 
ics— and  that  Includes  not  only  women  but 
children  and  men,  as  well — must  be  careful 
not  to  be  the  first  to  use  any  new  product, 
because  those  who  use  them  first  are  the 
guinea  pigs  for  the  rest  of  us. 

We  are  tired  of  being  guinea  pigs  In  this 
area  of  consumer  health.  Unfortunately  the 
pattern  in  the  past  has  been  that  too  many 
citizens  have  had  to  be  made  sick  as  well  as 
tired— sick   and   tired — In  their   guinea  pig 
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role  before  basic  reforms  in  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Acts  could  be  achieved. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  a  beauty  parlor — 
you  women  here  tonight — and  the  clouds  of 
hair  spray  envelop  everyone  in  the  room,  and 
float  In  among  the  cigarette  smoke,  think,  for 
a  moment,  of  your  danger.  That  hair  spray 
Is  Inflammable.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 
It  can  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  the  lungs. 
It  is  one  of  numerous  cosmetic  products 
which  do  not  have  to  be  pretested  for  safety 
before  being  placed  on  the  market;  in  addi- 
tion— and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  dan- 
ger— the  Hazardous  Products  Labeling  Act 
does  not  apply  to  It  because,  presumably,  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  provides  all 
the  necessary  safeguards  as  to  labeling,  and 
so  on.  Esther,  we  are  l>eing  strangled  In 
loopholes — loopholes  which,  from  a  consumer 
standpoint,  act  like  a  noose. 

My  hope,  my  wish  Is  that  with  Esther 
Peterson's  help  we  will  someday  soon  be  able 
to  go  up  to  the  cosmetic  counter  of  any 
store  In  the  country  and  know  what  we're 
buying — know  what's  In  the  product,  in- 
cluding any  Ingredient  to  which  we  may  be 
allergic,  or  which  might  be  poisonous  If 
swallowed  by  a  child;  to  have  the  products 
clearly  marked  as  to  size  and  weight — not 
Just  cosmetics,  but  all  consumer  products — 
and  In  the  case  of  cosmetics  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  product  Is  safe  to  use. 

All  women  seek  beauty  all  their  lives. 
Little  girls  primp  and  raid  their  mother's 
perfume  bottles  before  they  outgrow  their 
snowsults.  Teenagers  use  the  artistry  of 
Cleopatra  in  applying  eyelash  and  eyebrow 
makeup.  The  older  we  grow  the  more  inter- 
ested we  become  In  the  cosmetics  that  sug- 
gest the  beauty  of  youth.  Aids  to  beauty 
are  fine  if  they  are  safe  and  pure,  and  if  we 
can  afford  them.  But  I  think  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant to  know  what  ingredients  are  put  In 
those  Jars  and  bottles  and  boxes  and  cans 
that  we  buy  to  make  ourselves  irresistible. 
The  contents  should  be  listed  on  the  labels. 

I  have  with  me  a  good  Illustration  of  the 
kind  of  labeling  we  should  have  on  all  cos- 
metics. This  Is  a  Jar  of  mud.  Like  the  ciga- 
rette ad  in  the  papers  the  other  day.  I  can 
guarantee  that  no  other  mudpack  on  the 
market  today  has  been  proved  any  safer  or 
more  effective  than  my  mud.  The  difference 
Is  that  my  Jar  tells  you  what  is  in  the  Jar. 
No  other  brand  can  make  that  claim.  It  says 
on  the  label  that  it  contains  bentonite, 
glycerin,  witch  hazel,  certified  red  food  color- 
ing, and  perfume.  I  think,  whether  it  be 
mudpack  or  lipstick,  cleansing  cream  or  as- 
tringent, deodorant  or  powderbase — or  hair 
dye  or  hair  spray— that  It  should  be  safe  to 
use  and  that  you  should  know  what's  in  it. 
Is  that  Impossible?  Is  it  antlbuslness?  No 
more  so  than  fur  labeling,  food  labeling,  drug 
lat>ellng.  or  any  other  kind  of  consumer- 
product  Identification. 

You  may  not  want  to  use  Sullivan's  mud 
for  a  facial.  Esther — with  your  skin,  you 
don't  even  need  It.  But  let's  get  the  mud 
out  of  the  consumer's  eyes — by  removing, 
through  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion, those  many  barriers  to  the  consumer's 
right  to  know— to  have  the  facts — to  be  able 
to  differentiate  between  products — and  to  be 
safe  in  the  use  of  consumer  purchases, 
whether  they  be  necessities  or  luxuries. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Resolntion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Detroit 
Lithuanian  Organizations  Center  rally  at 
Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
February  16, 1964. 

All  freemen  and  all  right-thinking 
Americans  join  these  fine  citizens  of  our 
Nation  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  deplor- 
ing the  denial  of  freedom  and  self- 
deterrnination  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  to  other  once  freemen  now  confined 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  order  to  bring  this  important  reso- 
lution to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
I  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Detroit  Lithuanian 
Organizations  Centeb  Rally  at  Westekn 
High  School,  DKTRorr,  Mich.,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1964 

On  February  16,  1918.  In  Vilnius,  Lithu- 
ania, the  Lithuanian  Council  reiwesentlng 
the  entire  Lithuanian  nation  announced  to 
the  world  the  reestabllshment  of  Lithuania 
as  an  independent  nation  with  Vilnius  as  its 
capital. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
1918  to  1940.  Independent  Lithuania  flour- 
ished and  progressed  and  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  and  status  In  the  family  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

However,  since  1940,  Lithuania  has  been 
the  victim  of  cruel  aggression  first  by  Bol- 
shevik Russia,  then  by  Nazi  Germany  from 
1941  to  1944  and  since  that  time  the  Com- 
munist colonlallzatlon  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Lithuanian  people  in  enslaved  Lithu- 
ania and  tliroughout  the  world  yearn  for 
freedom  and  liberty  and  an  Independent 
Lithuania.  The  emergence  of  the  new  free 
nations  dvuing  the  current  era  gives  rise  to 
the  hope  that  Lithuania  will  soon  regain  its 
freedom.  Those  living  In  freedom  cannot 
long  deny  it  to  others. 

The  hopes  of  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
further  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  of  America  consistently  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  Into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  recognizes  her  as  an 
Independent  nation  with  the  rights  of  self- 
determination. 

We.  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
living  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  Greater 
Detroit,  county  of  Wayne,  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  gathered  at  Western  High  School. 
1500  Scotten.  Detroit,  Mich,,  to  commemo- 
rate the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  at  a  rally 
sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Organi- 
zations Center,  hereby  firmly  resolve  to  re- 
affirm our  belief  in  the  democratic  principles 
of  our  Government  and  pledge  our  unstinted 
support  to  our  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  attain  lasting  peace, 
freedom,  and  Justice  throughout  the  world. 

We  further  resolve  to  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  be  wary  of  entering  into  any  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
In  any  way  Imply  the  recognition  of  Soviet 
rule  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia,  or  the 
other  captive  nations  and  to  continue  Its 
position  of  maintaining  that  Soviet  rule  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  enslaved  countries 
Is  unlawful  and  at  the  same  time  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  practice  what  It 
preaches  regarding  colonialism  by  immedi- 
ately withdrawing  all  Soviet  troops,  ruling 
apparatus,  and  colonists  from  Lithuania  and 
all  other  captive  nations,  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment insist  that  this  liberation  be  the 
basic  condition  for  the  start  of  any  further 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. , 

We  further  resolve  to  urge  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  hasten  the  passage  of  1  of  close  to 
50  Senate  and  House  concurrent  resolutions 
now  pending  Ln  committee  In  laoth  Houses 
of  the  Congress  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  Baltic  States 


question  l>efare  the  United  Nations  request- 
ing the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  to  return  aU  Baltic  exiles 
from  Siberia,  prison^  and  slave-labor  camps, 
and  to  conduct  free  elections  In  these  nations 
under  United  Nations  supervision. 

We  also  urge  that  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen represenlng  Michigan  In  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela-  \ 
tions  Committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  media. 


Thomas  Garri|^e  Mataryk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
ery free  nation  has  its  great  moral  and 
political  leaders,  men  around  whom  the 
people  rally,  men  who  are  leaders  of 
their  cause,  from  whom  they  derive  in- 
spiration as  they  struggle  to  achieve  their 
goals.  Thomas  Ganigue  Masaryk  was 
such  a  man  to  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Masaryk  came  to  them  at  a  time  when 
the  people  were  seeking  to  establish  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  A  distinguished 
scholar  and  philosopher,  he  abandoned 
the  ivy  towers  to  lead  his  countrsonen  in 
their  fight  to  liberate  themselves  and  es- 
tablish the  Republic. 

After  giving  up  teaching  in  the  1880's, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  there 
he  plunged  into  politics.  In  1889  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  fortnightly  paper. 
Time,  and  transformed  it  into  a  political 
weekly.  Two  years  later  he  gained  suf- 
ficient popularity  to  be  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  1893  he  resigned  his  seat  "to 
devote  himself  to  a  crusade  of  moral 
education  among  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple." Prom  then  on  he  became  the  real 
rallying  point  of  the  younger  generation 
not  only  of  the  Czechoslovaks  but  of  all 
other  Slavs  who  flocked  to  Prague.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party. 
Then  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  hav- 
ing previously  served  in  that  body.  There 
as  a  bitter  critic  of  the  Austrian  autoc- 
racy he  incurred  the  intense  displeasure 
of  ofl&cials  and  court  circles,  but  made  a 
great  reputation  abroad. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  became 
the  leading  Czechoslovak  spokesman  in 
the  Allied  countries,  and  in  all  of  them 
he  was  able  to  enlist  support  for  the 
Czechoslovak  cause.  Through  his  powers 
of  persuasion  and  tactful  dealings  with 
statesmen  of  all  ranks,  the  leaders  of  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers  came  to  re- 
gard the  Czechoslovak  cause  as  a  right- 
eous one.  In  1918,  when  the  Czechoslo- 
vak state  was  bom  mostly  through  his 
efforts,  Masaryk  became  the  unchal- 
lenged and  unrivaled  leader  of  the  Re- 
public. In  November  of  that  year,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  suc- 
cessively reelected  to  that  ofBce  four 
times.  In  1935,  at  the  age  of  85,  he  re- 
signed and  withdrew  from  politics.  In 
quiet  retirement  he  viewed   with   Just 
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Is  permitted  to  mortgage  our  children  and 
grandchildren."  Mr.  Dies  said. 

Other  facta  which  might  be  added  to  Mr 
Dies'  assessment: 

The  Federal  Government  has  gone  $16  3 
billion  deeper  in  debt  In  the  last  2  years  alone 
and  next  year  expecte  to  go  $5  billion  further 
in  the  red.  A  balanced  budget  is  unforeseen 
until  at  least  fiscal  1967. 

Our  national  debt  exceeds  the  combined 
debts  of  every  other  nation  on  earth.  For- 
eign countries  today  hold  claims  against  our 
gold  reserves  far  exceeding  our  ability  to  pay. 
The  dollar  today  is  worth  less  than  half 
its  1939  value.  What  we  pay  a  dollar  for  now 
could  have  been  bought  for  44.9  cents  25 
years  ago. 

Public  employment— Federal  and  State — 
accounts  for  13.5  percent  of  all  employment 
in  the  country. 

Some  80  Government  business  activities 
are  in  direct  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise and  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $22^ 
billion  a  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  $7  billion 
since  1961.  In  the  last  3  years  these  Govern- 
ment enterprises  have  gone  in  the  red  $17 
billion,  costing  Uie  taxpayers  more  than  $5 
billion   per   year. 

Drawing  some  conclusions  from  this  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Dlee  warned  that  the  United  States, 
for  several  decades,  has  been  "moving  toward 
communism."  He  quickly  explained  what 
he  meant  by  pointing  out  that  communism 
does  not  necessarily  mean  violent  revolution 
and  immediate  confiscation  of  private 
property. 

Long  ago  the  Marxists  made  clear  that 
their  goal  in  America  is  to  xmdermlne  our 
economic  and  political  principles  by  degrees, 
to  make  gradual  Inroads  on  capital  and  the 
rights  of  property.  The  failure  of  many 
Americans  to  understand  this  strategy  and 
the  tendency  of  our  people  to  be  apathetic 
and  indifferent — accepting  the  very  estence 
of  commimlsm.  the  Inevitability  of  the 
growth  of  the  state  and  the  collectivization 
of  property — are  the  strongest  weapons  we 
can  hand  the  Reds  in  their  war  against 
freedom. 
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School   Dropoats    and   Yonth   Gime — A 
Letter  From  Jadge  McMallao 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missouiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  poverty  yes- 
terday outUned  a  broad  program  of  ac- 
tion to  help  every  American  to  achieve  a 
better  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  existence  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  but  I  doubt 
if  many  Americans  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  problem  prior  to  President 
Johnsons  announcement  several  months 
ago  of  his  intention  to  launch  what  he 
called  "a  national  war  on  poverty.'"  with 
the  objective:  "Total  victory. " 

In  the  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent covered  the  whole  broad  range  of 
issues  and  programs  involved  in  a  na- 
tional war  on  poverty.  His  excellent 
statement  touched  particularly  on  what 
poverty  means  to  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try.   For  instance,  he  said : 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  grows  up 
without  a  decent  education,  in  a  broken 
home,  in  a  hostile  and  squalid  environment. 


in  111  health  or  in  the  face  of  racial  In- 
justice— that  young  man  or  woman  Is  often 
trapped  in  a  life  of  poverty. 

He  does  not  have  the  skills  demanded  by 
a  complex  society.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
acquire  those  skills.  He  faces  a  mounting 
sense  of  despair  which  drains  Initiative  and 
ambition  and  energy. 

Then  President  Johnson  went  on  to 
say: 

The  years  of  high  school  and  college  age 
are  the  most  critical  sUge  of  a  young  per- 
sons  life.  If  they  are  not  helped  then, 
many  will  be  condemnd  to  a  life  of  poverty 
which  they,  in  turn,  will  pass  on  to  their 
children. 

EXPiaUENCE    or    ST.    LOUIS    JUVENILE    COUKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  descrip- 
tion of  the  hopelessness  which  afflicts  un- 
trained, uneducated  teenage  youth 
echoes  the  information  i  have  received 
from  time  to  time  on  this  problem  from 
the  Honorable  David  A.  McMullan,  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  Juvenile  Division, 
of  St.  Louis.  He  advised  me  that  the  un- 
employed and  unskilled  school  dropout 
presents  the  juvenile  authorities  with 
their  most  serious  problems.  Often 
these  children  are  referred  to  the  court 
because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
place  for  them — their  home  conditions 
are  deplorable— and  there  seems  to  be  no 
interest  in  how  they  survive.  They  are 
without  anything  to  do  with  their  time 
"and  that  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  their  being  brought  into 
court  for  offenses  against  the  law,"  the 
judge  reported  to  me  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  him  last  year. 

A  few  days  ago  I  again  heard  from 
Judge  McMullan  on  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  in  St.  Louis.  What  he  has 
written  underscores  and  underlines  the 
importance  of  the  proposals  subsequently 
made  by  President  Johnson  yesterday  in 
his  message  on  poverty,  particularly  the 
recommendations  for  a  Job  Corps,  a  work 
training  program  and  a  work  study  pro- 
gram. These  proposals  represent  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  to  help  these  yoimgsters  to 
pull  themselves  out  of  the  hopelessness  of 
their  environments. 
Judge  McMullan "s  letter  follows: 
Davh)  a.  McMullan, 
Judge  or  the  Cmcurr  Court 

( JuviNn.K  Division  ) , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  12,  1964. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  During  the  year  1963. 
from  my  position  on  the  Juvenile  bench! 
I  continued  to  see  the  parade  of  this  com- 
munity's unfortunate  youth.  They  were 
brought  before  me  for  all  types  of  law  viola- 
tions, from  vandalism  to  armed  robbery. 
Looking  behind  the  offenses  which  brought 
them  to  this  court.  I  found  that  many  of 
these  youngsters  were  school  problems. 
Many  were  actual  school  dropouts,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  find  employment.  This 
problem  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  em- 
ployment is  critical. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  estimates  that  during  the  1960's  35,000 
students  will  leave  school  before  high  school 
graduation.  A  2-year  study  of  dropouts  In 
St.  Louis  revealed  that  55  percent  of  those 
leaving  school  had  average  or  better  intel- 
lectual ability  and  that  72  percent  of  those 
dropping  out  were  16  years  of  age  or  older. 
However,  only  19  percent  of  the  dropouts 
were  able  to  enter  some  branch  of  the  armed 
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services  or  find  steady  employment.  These 
youth  whose  time  is  not  gainfully  used, 
either  In  school  or  at  work,  tend  to  become 
Involved  with  the  law,  either  to  get  8<Mne 
spending  money  or  some  times  out  of  the 
sheer  boredom  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

Many  youngsters  who  lack  interest  or  mo- 
tivation for  continued  education  leave  school 
under  the  mistaken  Impression  that  they 
can  find  a  Job.  However,  figures  supplied 
by  the  St.  Louis  Office  of  the  Missouri  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  do  not  support 
their  confident  outlook.  An  analysis  of 
U.S.  Census  data  indicates  that  the  employ- 
ment rate  for  the  16-to-21  youth  group  In  St. 
Louis  is  approximately  15  percent,  which 
is  slightly  above  the  national  average;  that 
53  percent  of  the  Job  applicants  are  male 
youths  at  an  average  age  of  18.6  years,  and 
that  36  percent  of  them  failed  to  graduate 
from  high  school. 

Many  of  these  youths  are  the  ones  who  are 
seen  not  only  In  Juvenile  Court  but  also  in 
our  adult  criminal  courts.  They  need  some 
opportunity  to  find  a  Job,  not  only  to  finan- 
cially support  themselves,  but  also  to  give 
them  the  feeling  that  they  are  contributing 
members  of  our  society.  , 

My  concern  Is  Increased  when  I  consider 
that  by  1970  the  16-  to  21-year  age  group  will 
be  one  of  the  country's  largest  age  groupings. 
We  cannot  allow  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment to  continue  among  these  youths. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  A.  McMullan. 
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Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or  roAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Idaho  are  extremely  proud  of  our  senior 
Senator,  Frank  Church. 

Senator  Church,  in  1960.  during  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  was  selected  by 
the  Democratic  Party  to  deliver  the  key- 
note address  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  This  high  honor  was  be- 
stowed on  an  Idaho  Senator  for  the  first 
time  in  history  because  Senator  Church 
early  in  his  Senate  career  had  won  re- 
spect for  his  oratorical  ability. 

Today.  Senator  Frank  Church  is  win- 
ning recognition  as  a  result  of  his 
thoughtful  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Here.  Senator  Church  has  be- 
come a  most  important  voice  on  the  vital 
committee  that  is  charged  with  guiding 
the  legislative  action  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

At  the  present  time.  Senator  Church 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  International 
Organizations  Subcommittee  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  African  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Indicative  of  Senator  Church's  grow- 
ing influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  our  Nation  and  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  his  views  are  receiv- 
ing nationally  is  the  following  interview 
with  correspondents  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  the  Detroit  News,  the  New- 
ark News,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch. 


I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  vital  questions  discussed  by  Senator 
Church  in  this  interview  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington,  D.C,  Sunday 
Star  on  March  15,  1964: 

On  the  Record:  More  Flexible  Foreign 

POLICT? 

Question.  Senator  Church,  the  Republi- 
cans say  that  foreign  policy  will  be  the  major 
Issue  In  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
Do  you  accept  that  premise  and.  as  a  Demo- 
crat, how  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Answer.  I  think  that  foreign  policy,  In  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  will  always  be  a 
major  issue  in  a  national  election  cam- 
paign. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  welcome  It.  I  think  that 
the  foreign  policy  record  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  Is  strong,  and 
that  this  issue  will  be  to  our  advantage. 

Question.  The  most  serious  problem  right 
now  is  probably  Vietnam.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  see  a  full-scale  American  debate 
on  what  course  we  should  take  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes,  If  there  are  real  alternatives 
to  discuss.  Should  the  President  propose 
some  change  of  course  in  South  Vietnam, 
this  would  provide  an  occasion  for  extended 
debate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  continue 
to  hold  to  our  present  policy,  then  I  would 
not  anticipate  such  a  debate  soon  taking 
place. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  the 
United  States  to  become  so  deeply  committed 
to  Its  present  course  in  Vietnam,  without  a 
debate  In  Congress  or  among  the  general 
public? 

Answer.  I  personally  have  always  had  grave 
misgivings  over  the  original  decision  which 
took  us  into  South  Vietnam.  If  we  had  It 
to  do  again,  I  would  strenuously  object,  and 
I  know  there  are  many  others  who  would 
also. 

Unfortunately,  neither  President  Kennedy 
nor  President  Johnson  had  that  option  avail- 
able to  them.  We  were  in  Vietnam  when 
they  took  over. 

SUCCESS  IN  VIETNAM? 

Question.  Is  it  your  own  view  that  we  are 
succeeding,  or  falling,  now.  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  dont  know.  I  am  not  optimistic 
about  the  outlook.  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  lead- 
er of  North  Vietnam,  la  regarded  by  most 
Vietnamese  people.  North  and  South,  as  the 
authentic  architect  of  Independence  from  the 
French,  as  the  George  Washington  of  Viet- 
nam, so  to  speak,  it  will  be  hard  for  us 
Wars  against  George  Washlngtons  are  not 
easily  won. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  way  out 
In  Vietnam  may  be  to  carry  the  war  north 
into  North  Vietn^n,  or  even  Red  China? 

Answer.  That  is  certainly  not  the  way  out. 
As  I  look  at  the  map,  that  is  the  way  In. 

I  would  hope  that  we  don't  make  South 
Vietnam  a  launching  pad  for  another  Ko- 
rean war.  That  war  cost  us  heavily  in  Amer- 
ican lives  and  fortune.  We  were  able  to  end 
the  fighting  only  by  confining  ourselves  to 
the  area  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  This 
became  the  basis  for  the  truce,  but  the 
Korean  problem  Is  still  costing  us  half  a 
billion  a  year. 

One  could  question  what  has  been  gained, 
when  one  compares  the  enormous  outpouring 
of  American  resources  Into  this  Korean  pen- 
insula with  the  real  Interests  of  the  United 
States  that  have  been  served  by  our  presence 
there. 

Are  we  again  to  repeat  this  performance 
in  South  Vietnam,  extending  the  war  north- 
ward, Inviting  the  Chinese  down?  I  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  In  fact  at  stake,  to 
warrant  so  dangerous  and  endless  an  adven- 
ture as  this  would  be. 

We  need  to  look  further  ahead  than  our 
Immediate  frustrations  in  South  Vietnam. 
IX  we  were  to  make  this  our  own  war  and 


occupy  thte  territory  with  the  American 
Army,  which  would  be  the  likely  next  step 
if  the  war  were  broadened,  then  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  will  have  to  seize 
and  hold  this  remote  region  of  the  world 
with  naked  American  power.  Asiatic  people 
would  regard  our  holding  it  as  a  kind  of 
American  possession,  however  differently  we 
viewed  it. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
20  years  demonstrates  the  folly  of  such  a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA    SETTLEMENT 

Question.  Do  you  see  merit  in  President 
de  Gaulle's  suggestion  of  a  neutralist  set- 
tlement in  southeast  Asia? 

Answer.  If  this  whole  of  the  archipelago 
could  be  neutralized,  including  North  Viet- 
nam, then  I  should  think  that  this  would 
be  positively  in  the  American  Interest,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  Interest  of  aU  the 
peoples  concerned. 

I  am  not  dismayed  that  General  de  Gaulle 
is  apparently  attempting  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  some  such  political  settlement. 
If  he  succeeds,  it  coiUd  well  serve  our  Interest 
and  furnish  us  with  a  basis  for  an  acceptable 
solution.  If  he  fails,  we  are  no  worse  off 
for  his  having  tried. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  we 
should  officially  support  General  de  Gaulle's 
search  for  a  neutralist  solution  In  south- 
east Asia? 

Answer.  I  think  that  President  de  Gaulle 
does  not  particularly  want  our  support. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  adavntage  to  be  gained 
by  giving  him  our  official   Indorsement. 

Question.  There  Is  another  option  we 
havent  discussed.  Would  this  be  a  problem 
that  the  United  Nations  could  deal  with 
effectively? 

Answer.  It  might  be.  But  only  if  some 
possibility  develops  for  neutralizing  the 
whole  of  the  archipelago.  It  U  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  how  the  United  Nations  could 
play  a  useful  role  here.  If  the  only  Issue  Is 
what  shall  be  done  about  South  Vietnam. 

PRESIDENT'S  ROLE 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  can  achieve 
the  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  so  long 
as  we  are,  or  appear  to  be,  losing  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  there? 

Answer.  It  happened  In  Laos.  It  could 
possibly  happen  in  Vietnam. 

I  concede  that  the  prospects  are  dimmer 
If  the  war  continues  to  go  badly.  There  U 
much  truth  In  General  Clay's  statement 
that  nations  can  iisually  secure  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  only  what  they  can  hold  in  the 
field. 

Question.  Then  you  don't  agree  with  the 
official  position  that  to  go  to  a  neutralization 
formula  at  this  point  and  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam  would  mean 
giving  over  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Answer.  I  am  opposed  to  any  bogus  neu- 
tralization which  Is  only  a  mask  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

There  are  several  neutral  countries  In  that 
region  that  are  not  Conununist.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  examples.  In  fact,  I  thought 
we  had  gotten  over  the  habit  of  regarding 
neutralism  as  antl-Amerlcan. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  small  countries 
on  the  fringes  of  China,  If  we  Insist  on  their 
taking  sides  In  the  cold  war,  they  are  very 
apt  to  feel  compeUed  to  take  sides  with 
China,  and  not  with  us.  Neutralism  be- 
comes an  umbrella  which  oftentimes  can 
protect  their  Independence. 

NO  GENEVA  ACCORDS 

Question.  Then  would  you  say  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962  on  a  neutral  Laos  are  work- 
ing? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  it  became  obvi- 
ous from  the  course  of  the  fighting  preced- 
ing that  agreement  that,  without  it,  the 
whole  of  the  country  would  soon  have  fallen 
under  Communist  eontrol. 
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talk  candidly  about  the  realities  In  the  world 
To  the  extent  that  American  pollc7  Is  based 
upon  myth,  we  disserve  ourselves. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  China,  and  that 
there  is  a  Formosa.  The  fact  is  that  Ger- 
many is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  power, 
the  array  of  power,  necessary  to  rejoin  Ger- 
many, or  to  reinstate  the  Formosan  Govern- 
ment in  Pelplng,  is  simply  not  present.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  supply  It.  nor  should  we, 
and   neither  are  the  other  countries. 

If  we  dont  begin  to  recognize  these  facts, 
and  take  them  into  account  as  we  formulate 
American  policy,  we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  kind  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  in 
world  affairs,  and  other  nations  will  begin 
to  take  policy  away  from  us  and  make  de- 
cisions which  leave  us  behind. 

This  U  what  De  Gaulle  is  now  undertak- 
ing to  do,  with  astonishing  rashness,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success. 

PRECEDENT   IN  LAOS 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  President 
Kennedy  was  much  more  personally  Involved 
tn  foreign  policy  than  President  Johnson. 
What  would  you  say? 

Answer.  President  Johnson  is  demonstrat- 
ing, in  his  handling  of  the  water-pipe  crisis 
In  Cuba  and  the  dangerous  Panamanian 
riots,  that  he  is  capable  of  acting  with  that 
combination  of  force  and  restraint  which 
Is  the  substance  of  statesmanship. 

Nobody  will  walk  over  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. At  the  same  time,  he  is  going  to  be 
coolheaded  in  his  decisions.  If  these  ex- 
amples tjrplfy  the  way  he  Intends  to  conduct 
American  foreign  policy  as  President  of  tlie 
United  States. 

Question.  And  yet.  in  answer  to  a  previous 
question,  you  said  that  General  de  Gaulle 
was  developing  policies  which  seem  to  leave 
us  behind.  By  "us."  you  seem  to  mean  the 
administration  which  conducts  foreign 
policy. 

Answer.  I  was  referring  there  to  the  whole 
American  attitude,  which  has  obtained  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions, and  which,  in  the  main,  is  still  ac- 
cepted on  both  Bides  of  the  aisle  In  Congress. 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  p.  reappraisal  of 
fundamental  propositions  that  long  have 
frozen  American  policy  Into  place,  both  In 
Europe  and  Ln  the  Pacific. 

President  de  Oaulle  may  force  this  reap- 
praisal upon  xis,  but  It  Is  much  too  early  to 
say  what  posture  President  Johnson  will 
assume  with  respect  to  these  fundamental 
matters.  He  has  been  In  the  White  House 
too  short  a  period  of  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  policy 
concerning  foreign  aid  is  so  often  aired 
from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  and  con- 
servative, Republican  and  Democrat. 
State  Department  and  Congress.  For- 
eign aid  concerns  every  American  citizen. 
for  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  YMCA  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  game  played  by 
those  people  in  Washington  with  other  gov- 
ernments. It  is  about  you.  It  is  about  your 
home,  your  community,  your  well-being. 
joui  chance  for  a  decent  life,  your  safety. 


And,  as  foreign  aid  is  a  principal  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy,  it  Is  the 
concern  of  all  citizens  of  this  country,  of 
all  faiths.  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
ish faiths  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
our  AID  policies.  Representatives  of  each 
of  these  faiths  have  testified  frequently  in 
congressional  hearings  on  foreign  aid. 
As  an  example,  an  Interview  appeared  in 
a  national  Catholic  family  weekly  with 
Father  James  L.  Vizzard,  S.J..  who  has 
long  been  active  in  efforts  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  speaks  from  a  back- 
ground of  long  study  and  interest  in  for- 
eign policy  and  economic  development. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  commend  ex- 
cerpts of  this  Interview,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Flaxmery.  which  expresses 
thoughts  universal  and  appealing  to  peo- 
ples of  all  faiths: 

Foreign  Am 

Question.  I  can  understand  that  some  for- 
eign aid  might  be  Justified  in  countries  where 
there  Is  special  need.  However,  so  long  as  we 
have  so  many  slums,  so  many  poor.  Jobless,  ill. 
and  hungry  here  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  care  of  them 
before  we  begin  trying  to  help  people  in  some 
foreign  land.  Doesn't  charity  begin  at 
home? 

Answer.  Yes,  charity  begins  at  home,  but 
It  doesn't  end  there.  As  Bishop  Fulton 
Sheen  pointed  out  In  a  talk  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Foreign  Aspects  of  U.S. 
National  Security,  held  in  Washington,  about 
a  year  ago.  "It  was  a  pagan,  Terence,  who 
said;  'Charity  begins  at  home.'  It  was 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Who  In  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  said  that  charity  be- 
gins away  from  home  with  people  who  are 
not  of  our  race  and  country." 

We  have  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  our 
own  who  are  In  need,  but  our  responsibility 
doesn't  end  there.  As  the  most  prosperous 
nation  In  the  world,  we  cannot  ignore  less 
favored  people.  The  late  Pope  Pius  Xn  put 
It  this  way  In  his  1941  Christmas  message: 
"Within  the  limits  of  a  new  order  founded 
on  moral  principles,  there  U  no  place  for  that 
cold  and  calculated  egoism  which  tends  to 
hoard  the  economic  resources  and  materials 
designed  for  the  use  of  all  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  nations  less  favored  by  nature  are 
not  permitted  access  to  them." 

And  Leo  XIII.  "Whoever  has  received  from 
the  divine  t>ounty  a  large  share  of  blessings, 
whether  they  be  external  and  corporal  or 
gifts  of  the  mind,  has  received  them  for  the 
purpose  of  using  them  to  perfect  his  own 
nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  that  he 
may  employ  them,  as  the  minister  of  Gods 
providence,  for  the  benefit  of  others." 

Question.  We  have  an  obligation  to  peo- 
ple overseas.  I  suppose,  but  we  can't  threaten 
ourselves  with  bankruptcy  by  spending  mil- 
lions and  maybe  billions  to  help  someone 
overseas  who  is  probably  better  off  if  he 
takes  care  of  himself. 

Answer.  If  everyone  understood  what  a 
small  proportion  of  our  annual  budget  and 
what  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  our 
annual  Income  are  devoted  to  foreign  aid 
programs.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  be 
worried.    We'd  be  ashamed. 

•Hie  amount  devoted  to  foreign  aid  Is  not 
generally  realized  because  programs  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  our  allies  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  bases  abroad 
are  Included  under  the  general  heading: 
Mutual  Security.  Sums  spent  overseas  to 
build  up  the  military  potential  of  France. 
England,  Turkey.  Korea,  Formosa,  and  other 
nations  Is  not  simply  to  protect  these  coun- 
tries but  also  for  our  own  defense.  This 
Is  realy  American  aid.  To  Include  such  sums 
In  foreign  aid  leaves  a  wrong  impression. 
National  defense,  here  and  overseas,  is  neces- 
sary today,  but  Is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
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Actually,  the  sum  total  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  technical  assistance, 
which  is  foreign  aid  in  the  true  sense, 
amounts  to  tens  of  millions  whereas  the 
other  expenditures  are  in  billions.  Sconomic 
and  technical  assistance  has  been  about  $650 
million  a  year,  or  about  fifteen  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Think  of  this  figure  along  with  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  with  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  has  50  percent  of  the 
world's  produced  wealth. 

Question.  Why  not  depend  on  private 
agencies  to  build  dams,  roads,  steelmllls 
and  so  on — to  provide  technical  assistance  In 
the  field  and  the  shop? 

Answer.  It  would  be  good  If  private  en- 
terprise did  more  In  programs  of  foreign  aid 
and  development.  They  are  imdertaking 
some  programs  In  some  places  in  connection 
with  their  investments.  In  Venezuela,  for 
instance,  Creole  and  Shell  have  built  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
is  done  elsewhere  by  other  companies. 

Private  industry  also  sometimes  provides 
technical  assistance,  and  it  probably  pro- 
duces more  per  dollar  Invested,  but  private 
enterprise  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  assurance  of  profit, 
and  where  the  need  U  to  provide  the  under- 
glrdlng  of  an  economy,  building  highways, 
dams,  ports,  or  to  help  eliminate  disease, 
create  sanitary  conditions.  Only  govern- 
ments can  create  the  basic  foundations  for 
health,  education,  and  a  new  economy  In 
field  or  shop. 

Question.  Do  the  people  who  get  foreign 
aid  appreciate  it?  Doesn't  it  really  spoU 
them?  Dont  they  become  greedy,  as: 
"What  have  you  done  for  me  lately?" 

Answer.  In  giving  charity  or  in  fulflUlng 
the  demands  of  Justice,  you  cannot  look  for 
or  expect  gratitude.  Some  things  must  be 
done  because  they  are  right.  The  reaction 
of  those  who  get  the  aid  is  beside  the  point. 
What's  more.  If  you  look  on  foreign  aid  as 
a  way  to  buy  allies  and  guarantee  markets 
for  our  products  and  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  our  defense  and  factories,  we 
shall  be  disappointed.  No  one  has  ever 
bought  a  friend  or  bribed  a  nation  Into  se- 
cure alliance.  If  our  main  aim  is  to  do 
the  things  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  by  con- 
science and  morality,  then  we  shall  have 
friends;  then  we  will  have  secure  allies;  then 
we  will  have  the  foundation  for  mutual 
exchange  of  goods  and  people. 

Question.  Does  foreign  aid  really  aid  those 
who  get  it? 

Answer.  Most  certainly.  Travel  over  the 
world  Into  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
you'll  be  amazed  and  overjoyed  at  the  re- 
sults of  foreign  aid  provided  either  by  the 
United  States  directly  or  through  the  United 
Nations.  You'll  see  the  resxilts  in  such 
things  as  improvement  of  water  supplies  in 
a  village,  sanitation  facilities  where  they  had 
never  been  before,  the  eradication  of  disease- 
bearing  insects,  the  clearing  of  swamps,  sharp 
declines  In  infant  mortality,  the  end  of 
malaria,  the  fewer  cases  of  trachoma,  an 
Increase  in  the  age  expectancy  of  whole 
population. 

You'll  see  people  who  were  once  starved, 
diseased,  now  healthful  and  happy  because 
of  Improved  cultivation  of  crops,  better 
breeds  of  animals,  good  farm-to-market 
roads.  You'll  see  the  Increased  hope  that 
these  people  have  that  they'll  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  picture  is  thrilling. 
It  makes  us  realize  that  we  have  helped  give 
new  dignity  to  the  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
the  hungry,  the  unclothed. 

Question.  You've  talked  about  foreign  aid 
on  the  basis  of  charity,  mercy,  and  Justice. 
Why  haven't  you  brought  up  the  argument 
that  if  we  don't  aid  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, Soviet  Russia  will,  and  we'll  lose  them 
to  communism? 


Answer.  Years  ago,  before  communism 
came  to  Soviet  Russia,  an  early  leader  of 
communism  In  Germany  said  that  If  Chris- 
tians lived  up  to  their  Christian  obligations, 
there  would  be  no  room  or  need  for  com- 
munism. Wherever  Christians  have  not  ful- 
filled the  basic  demands  of  their  religion, 
wherever  they  have  not  made  conscientious 
efforts  to  aid  the  needy,  where  they  have 
allowed  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease  to  con- 
tinue, Communists  may  come  in  and  exhort 
the  people  to  violence  and  revolution,  to  ac- 
cept communism  as  the  means  of  Improving 
their  condition. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the  arma- 
ments of  the  cold  war,  but  all  these  billions 
can  buy  Is  time — time  to  improve  the  lot  of 
people  who  might  otherwise  turn  toward 
communism,  time  to  build  the  only  effective 
barrier  to  Conununlst  infiltration,  helping 
people  to  live  lives  of  human  dignity  and 
decency.  We  know  that  our  way  of  life  is 
better.  We  Icnow  that  the  Communist  app>eal 
is  false  and  that  Its  result  is  disaster.  But 
unless  we  give  of  our  wealth,  our  skills,  our 
people,  the  door  will  remain  open  to  the  In- 
fiuence  of  communism. 

Soviet  Russia  is  busy  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid  today.  Should  we  offer  the  downtrodden 
of  the  world  any  less  than  the  Communists? 
Isn't  the  distinctive  difference  between  ovu: 
aid  and  theirs,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  Individual  man?  Com- 
munism considers  the  masses  and  Ignores 
the  Individual,  even  sacrifices  him  when  he 
dares  to  stand  up  for  his  rights  and  dignities. 
In  our  tradition  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
and  operates,  we  have  a  sincere  Interest  in 
the  individual — In  him  as  our  brother,  in 
him  because  we  have  an  obligation  to  him, 
a  responsibility  toward  him. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
aid  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
Just  because  It  Is  to  our  national  Interest  to 
do  so.  We  should  not  carry  on  a  program  of 
technical  and  economic  assistance  only  that 
we  shall  be  secure.  These  reasons  are  good, 
but  I  think  It  Is  more  Important  for  us  to  be 
concerned  about  our  fellow  men  because  they 
are  less  favored  and  we  are  able  to  aid  them. 
We  have  this  obligation  whether  or  not  there 
Is  a  Communist  menace. 

Question.  You've  testified  before  Congress 
on  foreign  aid  along  with  representatives  of 
the  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths,  and  you 
even  signed  on  open  letter  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  asking  for  an  increase 
in  mutual  security  appropriations.  Can  this 
be  Justified? 

Answer.  It  certainly  can.  Among  the 
signers  of  this  open  letter  were  bishops, 
archbishops  and  cardinals  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

An  even  more  representative  groups  of 
Catholic  hierarchy  signed  along  with  leading 
Jews  and  Protestants  the  "Declaration  on 
World  Peace"  drawn  up  to  guide  this  country 
in  planning  the  United  Nations.  These  in- 
cluded the  late  Edward  Cardinal  Mooney,  the 
late  Samuel  Cardinal  Strltch,  and  Archbishop 
Karl  Alter.  The  holy  fathers  have  again 
and  again  urged  Catholics  to  cooperate  with 
those  of  other  religious  persuasions  In  efforts 
to  achieve  world  peace. 

Pope  Pius  xn  expressed  himself  on  this 
point  in  his  Clirlstmas  message  of  1957  In 
these  words:  "We  have  already  stated  on 
many  occasions  that  Catholics  can  and  ought 
to  admit  collaboration  with  others  If  the 
action  of  these  and  the  Joint  enterprise  are 
such  as  to  fc>e  of  true  assistance  to  harmony 
and  order  in  the  world." 

All  such  cooperation  Is  without  any  con- 
cessions on  our  part  or  on  their  part  of  basic 
beliefs  and  religious  practices.  We  agree  on 
the  principles  that  guide  all  who  believe  in 
God.  When  we  Catholics  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  and  other  agencies  of 
other  faiths,  we  all  see  clearly  and  In  total 


unity  that  the  objectives  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  demands  of  our  moral  conscience. 
Here,  to  indicate  my  point.  Is  our  common 
statement  on  mutual  secxirlty.  Issued  last 
summer: 

1.  The  Issue  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarian slavery  in  the  world  may  well  be  de- 
termined by  the  course  taken  In  the  next 
few  years  by  rising  revolutionary  forces  now 
sweeping  through  most  of  the  formerly  de- 
pendent and  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

2.  These  revolutions  of  rising  expectations 
are  a  manifestation  of  a  great  and  urgent 
search  for  new  meaning  and  new  dignity  in 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples. 

3.  The  great  challenge  to  the  United  States 
Is  to  our  moral  purpose,  and  our  m(»ul  pur- 
p>ose  demands  that  as  stewards  of  God-given 
abundance  in  the  world's  most  wealthy  na- 
tion, we  must  help  with  generosity  and 
humility  those  nations  and  peoples  who  want 
to  help  themselves  toward  better  lives. 

4.  The  present  moment  In  history  con- 
fronts our  Nation  with  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity t»  assiime  the  Imaginative  lead- 
ership so  urgently  needed  in  waging  a  mas- 
sive struggle  against  the  basic  enMnlee  of 
mankind;  namely,  pervading  poverty,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  humiliation. 


Seven  Keys  to  Unemplojrment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  economists. 
Prof.  David  McCord  Wright  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  has  written  a  most 
interesting  article  discussing  the  seven 
types  or  keys  to  imemployment. 

Professor  Wright  points  out  that  the 
practical  effect  of  the  Keynesian  revolu- 
tion Is  to  lead  to  an  exclusive  concen- 
tration upon  one  possible  cause  if  unem- 
ployment and  the  generalization  of  this 
very  limited  case.  The  basic  point  he 
makes  in  his  article  is  that  unemploy- 
ment stems  from  many  different  causes 
that  require  different  cures.  As  he 
points  out,  if  the  United  States  is  ever 
to  have  an  Intelligent  economic  policy, 
we  will  have  to  stop  relying  solely  upon 
easy  money  or  more  Crovernment  spend- 
ing as  cures  for  unemployment.  These 
remedies,  he  says,  are  of  somewhat  du- 
bious nature  and  applicable  at  best  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases.  The  real 
problem  today,  according  to  the  article, 
is  how  to  deal  with  the  basic  pressure 
groups  which  are  discouraging  the 
needed  investment  and  growth  in  our 
society. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  others  interested  in 
economic  policy  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Seven  Keys  to  Unemployment 
(By  David  McCord  Wright) 

One  of  the  major  111  effects  of  the  Keynes- 
ian revolution  has  been  that  In  all  of  the 
discussion  of  whether  Keynes'  special  analysis 
is  or  is  not  correct,  pec^le  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  even  at  It  best  the  Keynes- 
ian theory  does  not  cover  all  possible  cases 
of     unemployment — except     by     definition. 
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through     miserliness     or 
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Conjslderatlons  of  the  type  Just  given  eas- 
ily lead  on  to  the  second  case — unemploy- 
ment through  risk.  Even  if  there  is  a  satis- 
factory present  margin  between  cost  and 
prices,  so  as  normallly  to  Induce  an  increase 
In  output,  if  the  risks,  political  and  eco- 
nomic, are  so  great  that  the  businessman 
does  not  feel  it  worthwhile  to  increase  out- 
put, then  unemployment  will  continue.  For 
example,  in  modern  India,  the  Government 
has  announced  that  it  will  eventually  so- 
cialize nearly  the  whole  economy.  Is  It  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Government  should  be 
complaining  that  there  is  some  lack  of  en- 
ergy on  the  part  of  investors  In  building  new 
long-range  plant.  Why  should  they  build 
new  long-range  plant  If  they  are  told  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Government  will  take 
over?  The  same  is  true  if  there  Is  fear 
of  revolution,  fear  of  unfair — that  Is  state- 
subsidized — competition  or  fear  of  excessive 
taxation.  Lord  Keynes,  to  do  him  Justice. 
In  passages  to  which  his  disciples  have  given 
all  too  little  attention,  points  out  the  enor- 
mous Importance  of  confidence  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  this  sort. 

ENVT 

It  is  an  easy  step  from  \inemplo>-ment 
through  risk  to  our  third  classification — 
vmemployment  through  envy.  If  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  society  gang  up  on 
those  who  are  receiving  dLfferential  reward, 
and  place  high  progressive  Income  taxes  uport 
extra  effort  and  unusual  profit,  then  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  Investment 
process.  People  do  not  work  or  Invest  mere- 
ly for  love  alone.  There  is  a  frequent  fallacy 
Invoked  here.  Because  some  men  will  do 
some  work  and  make  some  Investment  at 
very  little,  or  even  no,  net  inducement.  It 
Is  supposed  that  as  many  men  wUl  make  as 
much  effort  and  as  such  Investment  as  we 
need.  The  second  proposition  obviously 
does  not  follow  from  the  first.  And,  in 
attacking  the  investing  groups  either  direct- 
ly, or  by  highly  progressive  taxation,  our 
modern  society  stands  in  great  danger  of 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
Certainly,  since,  in  our  society  a  flow  of  net 
new  Investment  is  still  a  basic  prerequisite 
for  fxd\  employment,  it  follows  that  unduly 
to  burden  the  rewards  from  such  a  flow  Is  to 
court  the  very  disaster  which  many  people 
want  to  avoid.  In  Keyneslan  language,  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  "propensity  to 
consume"  can  lead  vis  to  forget  the  "mar- 
ginal efficiency  of  capital"  and  the  "Induce- 
ment to  Invest."  Thus,  while  we  increase 
spending,  we  may  simultaneously  discour- 
age Investment  and  find  oiirselves  left  In  the 
same  deadlock  from  which  we  sought  to  es- 
cape. 

POVERTY 

But  the  three  cases  outlined  so  far  refer, 
all  of  them,  to  highly  Industrialized  society 
In  which  by  far  the  greater  mass  of  needed 
Instruments  of  production  is  already  there. 
The  typical  keyneslan  case  deals  with  a  so- 
ciety which  has  a  very  large  capital  stock, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  only  thing  needed, 
to  put  the  men  to  work  with  the  idle  plant, 
is  to  pass  out  some  money  and  get  people 
to  spend  more.  Regardless  of  the  Intrinsic 
merits  of  this  idea  itself,  it  is  almost  ludi- 
crously inapplicable  once  we  really  bpRln  to 
think  practically  to  most  of  the  world  today. 
For  In  about  80  percent  of  the  modern  world, 
the  plant,  which  it  is  desired  to  use.  simply 
does  not  exist.  It  is  one  thing  and  super- 
ficially plausible  to  propose  passing  out 
money  when  one  has  on  one  side  a  stock  of 
idle  plant  and  on  the  other  a  stock  of  idle 
men;  but  in  most  of  the  undeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world,  one  has  the  stock  of  Idle 
men,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  stock  of  Idle 
plant.  There  Is  no  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty;  there  Is  Just  poverty. 

In  other  words.  In  places  like  Ghana, 
Nigeria,   and    many   other   undeveloped   so- 


cieties. Including  much  of  South  America, 
one  sees  unemployed  but  educated  people. 
Many  of  these  people  have  been  educated 
for  Jobs  which  the  society  cannot  give.  Fre- 
quently, they  have  been  given  education  in 
politics  or  in  the  humanities  which,  however, 
excellent  in  themselves,  do  not  give  specific 
skills  for  the  market.  But  even  In  the  case 
of  people  with  actvial  education  in  needed 
skills,  the  Jobs  may  be  lacking.  The  reason 
they  are  lacking  Is  that  there  simply  are  not 
the  physical  facilities  needed  to  employ  that 
number  of  men  in  that  country  at  the  desired 
w.age.  The  remedy  for  unemployment  of 
this  sort,  which  a  friend  of  mine  calls  "clas- 
sical unemployment" — the  failure  of  capital 
formation  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth — Is  simply  to  increase  production,  but 
this  requires  a  very  different  approach  to 
one's  thinking  throughout. 

We  cannot  in  this  article  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  argument  as  to  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  state  Investment  or  private  In- 
vestment. Obviously,  the  Government  can 
tax  away  money  Income,  and  directly  spend 
the  results  on  capital  Investment,  thereby 
giving  employment  to  the  people.  But  such 
a  program  does  not  guarantee  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spending  may  be  efficient,  and  thus 
full  employment,  merely  through  Govern- 
ment, could  Jvist  be  full  employment  digging 
holes  in  the  ground.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  necessarily  the  case,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve, and  I  have  in  other  articles  explained 
why  the  long-range  productivity  of  the  pri- 
vate pricing  system  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
central  government  ownership  plan.  Let  us, 
however,  consider  merely  the  problem  as  it 
would  be  presented  in  a  society  which  still 
largely  relies  upon  private  investment.  Our 
program  in  such  a  case  has  a  distressingly 
orthodox  nature.  It  would  mean  the  re- 
discovery of  such  aged  notions  as  respect  for 
property  rights,  tolerance  of  profits,  removal 
of  taxes  on  incentive,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift.  Because  such  a  program  does 
not  appeal  to  the  febrile  Imagination  of  the 
fjopulatlon  of  many  undeveloped  countries, 
they  reject  it  out  of  hand,  and  find  them- 
selves plunged  Instead  into  all  the  vagaries  of 
planning  and  inflation  through  forced  saving. 
Witness  at  the  moment  the  fantastic  condi- 
tion of  Brazil. 

ALTRUISM 

Yet  the  reflections  we  have  given  lead 
easily  Into  our  flfth  type  of  vmemployment; 
that  Is  unemployment  through  misguided 
altruism.  The  basis  of  most  socialist  parties 
is  to  be  found  in  that  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  capitalist  accumulation  which 
assumes  private  wealth  accumulation  to  be 
necessarily  anti-social.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  discuss  this  problem  here,  but  I  wish  to 
go  on  Instead  to  a  more  specific  application 
of  altruism,  namely  the  attempt  to  help  cer- 
tain underprivileged  groups  by  imposing  a 
high  minimum  wage  law.  Of  course,  any- 
one familiar  with  the  facts  of  life  must  rea- 
lize that  there  are  certain  types  of  employ- 
ment which  the  state  may  be  Justified  in 
pricing  out  of  the  market.  But,  on  the 
whole,  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
state  of  modem  thinking  which  on  the  one 
hand  bemoans  the  unemployment  of  un- 
skilled teenagers,  for  example,  or  elderly  peo- 
ple, but  nevertheless,  tries  to  get  them  em- 
ployment by  making  their  labor  as  expensive 
and  as  troublesome  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  rise  in  the  price  of  any  given  type 
of  labor  creates  an  artificial  premium  upon 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices. 
Automation  did  not  Just  come  down  from 
heaven;  it  is  In  many  ways  the  natural  re- 
sponse to  an  artificially  high  price  of  labor. 
And  If  people  refuse  to  leave  an  absolete 
Industry  or  area,  are  they  not  responsible  for 
their  plight? 

OVEX    ASKING 

Here  we  come  to  our  sixth  type  of  unem- 
ployment— unemployment    through    asking 
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too  much  especially  in  the  case  of  WE^e  de- 
mands. If  money  wages  are  pushed  up 
faster  than  productivity  (and  those  who 
know  their  statistics  will  have  some  reserva- 
tions even  about  this  computation),  the  re- 
sults must  be  a  special  premium  upon  the 
Introduction  of  labor-saving  devices;  and, 
thus,  frlctlonal  unemployment  Is  greatly 
Increased.  Even  though  one  gets  an  in- 
creased flow  of  investment,  this  flow  may  not 
be  manifested  In  adequate  employment;  be- 
cause society  has  brought  every  conceivable 
pressure  against  the  businessman  to  try  to 
talk  him  out  of  employing  people  rather  than 
machines. 

IMMOBILITY 

An    opposite    condition    appears    in    ovir 
seventh  key  to  unemployment;   that  is  un- 
employment through  Immobility.     It  must 
be  understood  that  in  all  growing  societies, 
a  margin  of  net,  new  Investment  exists;  and 
that  if  this  margin  of  net  new  Investment 
is  not  kept  occupied,   there  will  be  unem- 
ployment.   But,  generally  speaking,  the  flow 
of  net,   new  Investment  involves   a  flow  of 
constant    change.      The    nev^  Ideas    which 
make  the  flow  of  Investment  profitable,  and 
socially  useful,  manifest  themselves  in  the 
continual  change  at  once  of  the  pattern  of 
wants  and  in  the  pattern  of  production.    As 
I  have  analyzed  at  length  in  several  of  my 
books,  this  Involves  profound  social  distur- 
bance and  much  frustration  of  the  stationary 
Instinct   of  workmanship.     Yet,   if  pressure 
groups  are  allowed  to  band  together  to  stop 
the  fiow  of  change,  then  presto  we  will  find 
that   in  stopping   the  fiow  of  change,  they 
have  also  stopped   the  fiow   of   Investment. 
And,  then,  we  cannot  be  surprised  If  we  find 
ourselves  confronted    with   unemployment. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  to  be  consid- 
ered.    When   a   nation    has   accumulated   a 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  group  of  dug- 
In  pressure  groups,  whether  they  are  farm- 
ers, business  or  labor,  that  nation  may  find 
Its  productivity  beginning  to  lag  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.     Efflclency  earnings, 
in  the  complacent  and  pressure  group  ridden 
nation  lag  behind  the  efficiency  earnings  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.     Under  the  interna- 
tionp.1  gold  standard,  one  of  two  things  vsrlll 
happen  or  both   together.     There   will   first 
be  a  gold  outflow,  and,  secondly,  there  should 
be    deflation    or    falling    prices    and    money 
wages.    However,  if  the  society  Is  determined 
not  to  have  a  deflation  of  money  wages  and 
prices,  and,  on  the  other  hand,   is  equally 
determined    not    to    submit    to    the    needed 
adaptations,  and  if  It  goes  further  and  still 
tries   to  maintain   its  old   exchange  rate  as 
a  matter  of  prestige,  then  there  is  no  outlet 
but  a  progressively  increasing  flow  of  con- 
trols of  all  sorts  gradually  leading  to  a  gen- 
eral drying  up  of  productive  capacities  of  a 
country,  and  general  frustration  of  Its  in- 
stincts of  workmanship.    At  the  same  time, 
such  a  country  Is  likely  to  throw  overboard 
all  of  Its  International  commitments  In  the 
name  of  economy.    And  so  we  find  the  social 
organism   gradually   atrophying   because   no 
one  has  the  courage  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem  of   the   entrenched,   vested,    productive 
Interest.     Such,  as  I  see  it,  was  the  condi- 
tion   of    the    United    Kingdom    in    the    late 
twenties  and  thirties;  such  we  are  In  great 
danger  of  finding  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

My  aim  in  this  article  Is  simply  to  call 
attention  to  how  many  different  alternative 
sources  of  unemployment  there  can  be.  All 
these  types  can,  by  deflnltlon,  be  squeezed 
Into  the  Keyneslan  language  if  one  wants  to 
use  it.  But  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Keyneslan  system,  as  it  is  usually  misunder- 
stood anyhow,  is  to  lead  to  an  exclusive  con- 
centration upon  one.  single,  possible  cause 
and  the  generalization  of  such  a  very  limited 
case.  Our  attitude  today  is  much  like  that 
of  those  18th-century  doctors  who  re- 
garded  all  fevers  as   curable   by  the  same 


weapon.  If  you  ran  a  fever,  they  opened 
one  of  your  veins  and  bled  you.  True,  they 
brought  down  the  fever,  but  also  they  prob- 
ably killed  many  a  patient.  The  basic  point 
that  I  want  to  make  is  that  unemployment 
is  like  a  fever;  it  can  be  the  result  of  many 
different  diseases  and  the  medicine  which 
kills  In  one  case  may  cure  In  another;  and 
still  important,  the  medicine  which  cures  in 
one  case  may  kill  In  another.  It  Is  desper- 
ately Important,  If  the  United  States  is  ever 
to  have  an  intelligent  economic  policy  In  the 
future,  that  we  learn  to  think  of  other  as- 
pects of  the  case  beside  mere  easy  money  or 
mere  spending.  They  are  remedies  of  some- 
what dubious  nature  applicable  at  best  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases.  The  real 
problem  is  how  to  deal  with  the  basic  pres- 
sure groups  which  are  discouraging  the 
needed  Investment  and  the  needed  growrth. 
Once  a  sufficient  flow  of  adaptation  is  forth- 
coming, then  the  reaction  upon  the  Induce- 
ment to  invest  will  yield  the  needed  full 
employment.  But  if  we  try  to  underwrite 
every  pressure  group  and  guarantee  to  every 
single  work  group  in  our  society,  security, 
and  secure  routine  of  life,  then  we  cannot 
expect  full  employment;  and  what  is  more 
Important,  we  cannot  expect  rising  living 
standards  for  the  masses  themselves. 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  death  of  President  Kennedy 
has  forced  the  country  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  highest  political  posi- 
tion of  our  country,  and  the  problem  of 
succession  in  the  event  of  untimely 
death  or  disability  of  the  holder  of  that 
Office. 

Although  flurries  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  succession  have  marked  the 
incapacity  of  past  Presidents — notably 
Garfield  in  a  coma,  and  Wilson  laid  low 
by  a  paralytic  stroke — no  satisfactory 
formula  for  continuity  of  the  Executive 
power  in  the  event  of  Presidential  dis- 
ability or  death  has  been  found. 

However,  recently  undertaken  studies, 
as  well  as  outpouring  of  literature  on 
the  subject  suggest  that  we  may  at  last 
be  coming  to  grips  with  this  crucial 
problem. 

One  of  the  more  notable  literaiy  con- 
tributions in  this  area  appears  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal,  which  I  feel  comes  to 
grips  with  the  problem  in  a  most  respon- 
sible and  analytical  manner.  The  article, 
written  by  two  top  legal  experts  from  my 
State  of  New  York,  calls  for  immediate 
steps  toward  a  practical  solution  to  this 
critical  national  problem. 

A  word  about  the  authors  of  this  well- 
reasoned  and  excellently  presented  arti- 
cle: Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  has  been  a 
distinguished  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  since  1933.  Before 
his  election  to  the  court.  Judge  Hof- 
stadter was  special  New  York  assistant 
attorney  general  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate. 


Collaborating  with  the  justice  is  Jacob 
M.  Dirmes,  who  has  practiced  law  with 
great  distinction  in  the  city  of  New  York 
since  1930.  Mr.  Dinnes,  a  noted  com- 
munity leader,  has  also  served  as  past 
consultant  to  the  committee  on  cities 
of  the  New  York  State  constitutional 
convention,  and  has  participated  in 
drafting  the  New  Yoric  public  housing 
law.  Both  men  have  written  extensively 
on  various  legal  subjects. 
As  the  learned  authors  point  out: 
The  hazards  of  an  atomic  age  and  the 
anxieties  of  a  time  of  continuing  crisis  do  not 
brook  partial  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
Presidential  succession.  The  need  for  prompt 
adoption  of  a  plenary  self-Implementing 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  fill  the 
dangerous  void  in  our  Government  system 
Is  plain. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  vital  concern  of  Congress 
in  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
most  valuable  article  and  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Presidential   Inability:    A   Consttttttional 

Amendment  Is  Needed  Now 
(By  Samuel   H.  Hofstadter,  Justice    of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,   and  Jacob 

M.    Dlnnee.   of   the   New   York    Bar    (New 

York  City) ) 

For  175  years  the  American  people  have 
depended  upon  a  benign  providence  to  pro- 
tect them  from  Executive  paralysis  should 
a  President  suddenly  become  disabled  and 
find  himself  unable  to  perform  his  complex 
duties.  The  Constitution  faUs  to  specify 
who  shall  certify  when  a  Presidential  In- 
ability begins,  so  that  the  Vice  President  may 
act  In  his  place,  or  when  his  Inability  ends, 
so  that  the  President  may  resume  his 
responsibilities. 

The  application  of  the  provUlon  In  the 
Constitution  dealing  with  the  death  of  a 
President  was  effectively  resolved  In  1841 
when  President  William  Henry  Harrison  died. 
Despite  the  view  of  many  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  was  that  In  such  an 
event  the  Vice  President  was  to  become 
Acting  President  until  a  new  President  was 
elected.  Vice  President  Tyler  took  the  oath 
and  assumed  the  office  erf  Presldeint — not  its 
powers  and  duties  alone.  Having  been  recog- 
nized by  Congress  as  de  Jure  President,  the 
practice  was  followed  by  seven  other  Vice 
Presidents  who  foimd  themselves  In  a  simi- 
lar situation.'  Thus,  it  became  "the  supreme 
law  of  the  land"  by  the  custom  of  the  Con-. 
stitution,  in  Cardozo's  phrase.  The  Con-  '^ 
stitution  was  as  effectively  amended — If 
amendment  were  needed — by  custom  as  If  a 
formal  amendment  had  been  adopted. 

What  Is  to  happen,  however,  when  a 
President  does  not  die  but  becomes  dis- 
abled, has  not  yet  been  definitely  or  authori- 
tatively established.  Does  the  Vice  President 
become  P»resident.  as  in  the  case  of  death, 
or  does  he  merely  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency  during  the  Chief  Executive's  in- 
ability to  function?  How  Is  inaJMUty  deter- 
mined? Who  determines  Its  onset  and  its 
end? 

SUCCESSION   clause    IS    DECEPTIVELY    SIMPLK 

Though  deceptively  simple,  the  succession 
clause — the  flfth  of  section  I  of  article  II  of 
the  Constitution — offers  no  clue.  It  reads: 
"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  pwwers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  of- 
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Illness  and  result- 
After  President  Garfield  was 
ibinet  agreed  on  the  deslr- 
Vlce  President  Arthur  act 
fo\ir  of  its  seven  members 
'8  exercise  of  the  poWer 
"resident  and  thereby  oust 
As  a  consequence,  for 
Jarfleld  lingered  before  his 
2  and  Sept.  19.  1881), 
without  a  competent  Execu- 
Jecretary  of  State  Tensing 
Iliomas  R.  Marshall  to 
Wilson's  duties  following 
stroke,  the  latter's  friends. 
Marshall  would  thereupon 
President,  viewed  Mar- 
usurper. 

collapsed  In   September 
«rm  expired   on  March  4, 
and  a  half  later.    In  the 
to  pass  on  28  acts  sub- 
the   Congress   and   they 
law.    During  this  same 
debated   the  Versailles 
.  in  vain,  information  con- 
li^iportant  matter,  the  Shan- 
On   the   Executive   level, 
were  called  by  the  Sec- 
:eep  the  Government  oper- 
'orced  resignation  because 
have  rjsulted  from  Im- 
udgmenc  of  this  brilliant 
return  to  activity.    It  may 
and  mentally  he  was  not 
to  return.     Yet  there 
of  the  Constitution  or 
have  empowered  an  au- 
ve  inquiry  on  this  subject, 
died  of  a  massive  cere- 
luring  the  very  climax  of 
^Mhat  would  have  happened 
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had  the  stroke  caused  pcu-alysls,  not  death? 
WoiUd  the  disability,  however  severe,  have 
been  kept  confidential  by  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Cabinet  in  fear  that  knowledge  of 
the  fact  might  result  in  an  ouster  of  the 
President  from  office?  Would  an  emergency 
makeshift  have  been  adopted?  And  would 
this  have  been  sufficient  In  a  time  of  such 
grave  peril  to  the  Nation? 

EISENHOWER,   KENNEDY    REACH   EXTRALEGAL 
SOLUTION 

The  ailments  of  President  Elsenhower  were 
normal  for  a  man  of  his  years;  Indeed,  simi- 
lar ailments  have  afflicted  younger  men. 
Their  occurrence  in  future  Presidents  must 
be  anticipated,  and  the  possibility  if  not  the 
probability  of  such  a  recurrence  may  not  be 
Ignored.  President  Elsenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sought  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem vmder  discussion  as  best  they  could  by 
the  extralegal.  Informal  agreement  each 
made  with  his  Vice  President.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  agreement  between  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon, 
made  public  on  March  3,  1958,  was  adopted 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  on  August  10.  1961.  ^ 

The  procedures  set  forth  In  these  compacts 
are  as  follows:  > 

1.  In  the  event  of  inability  the  President 
would — if  possible — so  Inform  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Vice  President  would 
serve  as  Acting  President,  exercising  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  office  untU  the  inabil- 
ity had  ended. 

2.  In  the  event  of  an  inability  which 
would  prevent  the  President  from  so  com- 
municating with  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
President,  after  such  consultation  as  seemed 
to  him  appropriate  under  the  circumstances, 
would  decide  upon  the  devolution  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  and  would 
serve  as  Acting  President  until  the  inability 
had  ended. 

3.  The  President,  In  either  event,  would 
determine  when  the  inability  had  ended  and 
at  that  time  would  resume  the  full  exercise 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office.' 

Under  these  procedures  a  disabled  Presi- 
dent can  still  d<  :lde  that  he  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  the  reins  of  office,  al- 
though this  be  contrary  to  the  fact. 

This  is  not  sound.  The  formidable  pro- 
nouncement of  Judgment  of  inability  and 
recovery  should  not  be  left  to  the  patient 
alone  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
hangs  in  the  balance.*  The  hazards  of  an 
atomic  age  and  the  anxieties  of  a  time  of 
continuing  crisis  do  not  brook  partial  solu- 
tions. The  need  for  prompt  adoption  of  a 
plenary,  self-implementing  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  fill  a  dangerous  void  In 
our  governmental  system  is  plain. 

As  a  solution  to  the  perplexing  and  un- 
answered questions  which  the  problem  of  a 
President's  grave  illness  has  posed  over  the 
years,  we  offer  a  simple  formula  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  constitutional  amendment.  We 
believe  it  would  resolve  many  difficulties- 
including  portection  against  usurpation  of 
power  by  a  Vice  President  or  others,  and 
make  provision  for  the  contingency  of  the 
President's  recovery. 

1.  Within  10  days  after  his  inauguration, 
the  President  would  appoint  nine  members 
by  name  to  a  "Commission  on  Inability."  to 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  This  suggestion 
differs  from  other  proposals  heretofore  made, 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  would 
be  chosen  by  the  President  himself;  three 
from  the  Cabinet,  two  from  the  Senate,  two 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Commission's 
sole  function  would  be  to  certify  the  Presi- 
dent's Inability,  and  in  due  course,  his  ability 
to  resume  his  duties. 

2.  The  matter  of  the  InablUty  of  the 
President  may  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Vice  President  or  the  Secretary 
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of  State  or  by  joint  congressional  resolution. 
A  finding  of  Inability  would  require  six 
votes,  to  include  those  of  at  least  two  of  the 
Cabinet  members  and  one  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  House,  and  Judiciary. 

3.  Action  for  presidential  resimiption  of 
his  duties  may  be  initiated  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Joint  reso- 
lution, or  the  President;  the  Commission  by 
majority  vote  may  declare  the  disability 
ended. 

4.  The  President  himself,  of  course,  may 
always  declare  his  inability  and  in  such  case 
he  may  determine  the  end  of  the  disability. 
(In  the  latter  event,  however,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  the  Commission  may  be 
called  into  play.) 

This  proposal  assures  a  tribunal  friendly 
to  the  Executive  yet  objective  and  represent- 
ative, since  each  branch  of  our  triune  Fed- 
eral Government  is  Included.  The  Vice 
President  is  spared  the  impossible  burden 
of  announcing  his  own  succession.  Poten- 
tial bias  against  the  President  is  eliminated 
by  fixing  the  term  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
In  this  matter,  so  vital  to  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  Government,  it  is  eminently  right 
that  all  the  branches  of  Government  should 
participate.  The  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  is  not  applicable  here. 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 
adopted  in  our  country,  was  set  forth  in 
Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of  the  Laws."  Its 
adoption  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
"usurpations"  complained  of  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  The  Founding 
Fathers  recognized  that  the  central  prob- 
lem of  free  institutions  was  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  the  individual  with  those  of  so- 
ciety represented  by  his  government. 

The  genius  of  the  men  who  established 
the  foundations  for  our  democratic  complex 
was  in  devising  a  system  in  which  govern- 
ment was  restrained  from  its  own  excesses. 
They  held  that  there  could  be  no  freedom 
without  restraint;  and  their  chief  expedient 
to  implement  their  view  was  the  separation 
of  powers.  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  care- 
fully pointed  out:  "The  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  1787.  not  to  promote  effici- 
ency, but  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power.  The  purpose  was.  not  to  avoid 
friction,  but  by  means  of  the  Inevitable 
friction  incident  to  the  distribution  of  the 
governmental  powers  among  three  depart- 
ments, to  save  the  people  from  autocracy." 
(Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52.  291.) 

SEPARATION  OF  POWERS  IS  NOT  ABSOLUTE 

The  coordinate  branches  of  government 
serve  the  American  people  best — and  func- 
tion best  in  relation  to  each  other — when 
they  respect  their  own  and  observe  each 
other's  rightful  province  and  competence; 
and  when  they  measure,  correctly,  the  need- 
ful distance  to  be  kept  between  themselves — 
sometimes  further  apart  and  sometimes 
closer  together.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  they  must  identify  themselves  by  fus- 
ing their  powers  in  Joint  functioning.  In- 
deed, they  need  not  move  in  proud  isola- 
tion— In  Cardozo's  phrase.  For,  each  of  the 
three  departments  is  in  some  measure  de- 
pendent on  the  others,  and  each  has  power 
to  exercise,  in  some  respects,  functions  in 
their  nature  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial.  It  was  not  contemplated  that 
there  must  always  be  a  complete  separation. 
The  Imperative  of  national  necessity  quali- 
fies the  principle  of  separate  powers. 

The  power  of  veto  vested  in  the  President 
"is  distinctly  legislative,  as  Is  also  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  the  right  to  advise  Con- 
gress. The  pardon  power  Is  Judicial.  The 
Senate  shares  in  both  the  appointing  and 
treaty  power,  possessing,  in  this  respect,  the 
character  of  a  council.  •  •  •  As  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  the  President 
may   make   rules   and  regulations   for    the 
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Government  of  these  forces.  Such  regula- 
tions liave  the  force  of  law."  ("The  Story  of 
the  Constitution,"  TTJ3.  Constltutian  Sesqul- 
centennial  Commission,  pp.  37-38.)  While 
the  Judicial  branch  Is  an  Independent  and 
coequal  department  of  the  Goverimient,  the 
Senate  has  the  power  to  try  impeachments. 
And  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  presides.  Thus, 
the  Constitution  bears  clear  and  compelling 
internal  evidence  that  the  Pounding  Fathers 
contemplated  that  all  powers  should  mesh 
in  effective  action  when  the  general  welfare 
dictated.  They  did  not  intend  them  to  be 
"separate  pebbles  in  alien  Juxtaposition." 

Various  proposals  in  the  area  under  dis- 
cussion have  been  made."  All  but  two  of 
those  introduced  in  Congress «  call  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  without,  however, 
complete  agreement  on  its  scope.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  reach  the  same  conclusion, 
in  effect,  as  that  expressed  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  last  year,  that  though  an 
amendment  Is  necessary,  "the  establishment 
of  the  procedure  for  determining  when  in- 
ability commences  and  the  system  of  restora- 
tion would  best  be  left  to  enactment  by 
Congress,  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  contained  in  clause  2  of  section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution."  ' 

We  agree  that  an  amendment  is  desirable, 
though  we  incline  to  the  view  of  some  who 
have  studied  the  matter  that  it  is  within  the 
competence  of  the  Congress  to  enact  the  re- 
quisite legislation  under  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions."  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  painstaking  framers  of  our  organic  law 
intentionally  or  Inadvertently  suffered  an 
abortive  provision  in  a  matter  of  so  funda- 
mental Importance.  Doubtless,  they  con- 
templated that  there  would  be  implementing 
action  by  the  Congress. 

However,  we  also  concur  in  the  apprehen- 
sion felt  by  a  former  Attorney  General  that 
legislation  now  might  be  subjected  to  attack 
on  constitutional  grounds  at  the  very  time 
when  it  would  become  necessary  to  invoke 
it.»  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  up  to  this 
time  would  lend  support  to  such  an  assault. 
In  any  event,  congressional  inaction  in  the 
past  does  not  augur  well  for  action  now. 

Hence,  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Coh- 
stitution  to  clarify  the  matter  authoritative- 
ly and  definitively.  We  strongly  dissent, 
however,  from  the  view  that  such  an  amend- 
ment should  be  general  in  nature  with  im- 
plementation in  detail  of  |>rocedure  by  legis- 
lative action.  In  the  light  of  the  history 
of  legislative  default  for  175  years,  this  would 
not  be  a  sound  course  to  follow.  The  vis 
inertia  which  has  bedeviled  the  matter  up 
to  now  may  persist. 

Indeed,  if  Congress  has  possessed  compe- 
tence to  legislate  under  the  existing  succes- 
sion clause  and  failed  to  do  so,  or  if  there  has 
been  a  vice  in  it  which  the  national  legisla- 
ture has  ignored  by  falling  to  initiate  action 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  the  conclusion 
Is  the  same.  To  assure  an  effective  reformu- 
lation, a  new  amendment  must  be  self -ex- 
ecuting and  must  provide  specifically  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

Moreover,  leaving  the  matter  to  imple- 
menting legislation  not  only  sidesteps  the 
issue  but  opens  the  gates-to  potentially  dan- 
gerous action — as  well  as  inaction.  During 
a  period  of  bitterness  between  Congress  and 
the  President  or  Vice  President — such  as  oc- 
curred during  Andrew  Johnson's  administra- 
tion— control  of  succession  by  legislation 
might  be  highly  trnfortunate."  Whatever 
the  procedure,  it  belongs  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  stopgap  measures  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  to  fill 
that  void,  while  helpful,  do  not  suffice.    And 


the  formula  we  have  outlined,  we  believe, 
provides  a  practical  solution  which  is  fair  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Nation.  We  should 
favor  any  other  which  meets  the  problem. 
But  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

The  foregoing  was  written  before  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  That  tragic 
event  has  pointed  up  an  additional  problem. 
For,  when  the  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the 
Presidency,  there  is  no  Vice  President.  To 
provide  for  the  event  that  the  new  President 
also  might  die,  legislation — authorized  by  the 
Constitution — has  been  adopted  providing  for 
a  succession.  Under  the  amendments  en- 
acted during  the  Truman  administration,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  would  become  Presi- 
dent. Congress  has  grappled  several  times 
with  this  problem  now  again  in  the  public 
concern.  We  believe  that  the  existing  law  of 
succession  is  adequate — since  we  must  ac- 
cept the  impossibility  of  perfection  in  this  as 
in  other  areas  of  legislation. 

The  same  procedures  we  have  outlined  in 
the  event  of  the  inability  of  a  President 
should  apply  when  the  Vice  President  has 
t)ecome  President  and  the  Speaker  is  in  line 
of  succession. 


'  Fillmore.  Andrew  Johnson,  Arthur.  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  Coolidge.  Truman  and,  only 
a  month  ago,  Lyndon  Johnson  rejected  the 
view  held  by  many  that  the  Vice  President 
was  expected  to  take  over  only  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Presidency  in  the  stated  con- 
tingencies— not  the  Office  Itself — until  a  new 
President  was  elected.  But  this  view  is  not 
without  substance  if  the  succession  clause  is 
read  in  the  light  of  its  evolution  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Indeed,  the  clause 
as  finally  adopted  seems  to  have  been  the 
product  of  poor  or  careless  draftsmanship 
(see  2  Farrand.  the  records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  186,  532,  535  573.  575 
590,  598-599). 

'New  York  Times.  August  11.  1961.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  now  made  a  similar  com- 
pact with  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

■•  Concerning  the  provision  for  consulta- 
tion. President  Kennedy's  announcement  of 
the  agreement  stated  that  "as  a  matter  of 
wisdom  and  sound  Judgment"  the  President 
and  Vice  President  felt  "that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  wish  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Cabinet  as  to  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
discharging  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Presidency  as  Acting  President  as  well  as  legal 
advice  from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
circumstances  would,  under  the  Constitution, 
Justify  hU  doing  so."  (New  York  Times,  Auk 
11,1961.) 

« "Few  of  us  who  have  practiced  law,"  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  E.  Sutherland  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  told  a  House  committee  in  1956, 
"have  not  had  occasion  to  see  the  embarrass- 
ment arising  when  some  person,  stricken  with 
mental  illness,  very  naturally  resents  the  sug- 
gestion, even  when  made  by  kind  friends,  that 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  his  ordinary 
duties."  (Special  Subcommittee  To  Study 
Presidential  Disability  of  the  House  Commi- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  84th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  ser. 
20,  p.  77.)  Return  to  duty  Involves  the  same 
natural  impulse. 

"  S.J.  Res.  19  and  125,  87th  Cong.;  H.J.  Res 
7.  33,  35.  97.  223,  613  and  529,  87th  Cong. 

'  H.J.  Res.  35  and  513,  87th  Cong. 

•  RejKjrt  of  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Legislation.  Record,  March  20,  1962,  page  191; 
approved  by  Association,  May  8.  1962,  BeccHrd', 
page  281. 

"42  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  20-23;  67th  Congress, 
H.J.  Res.  513,  67th  Cong. 

» Brownell,  "Presidential  Inability,"  68  Tale 
L   J.  189,  205. 

">  Sutherland,  "Presidential  DtsabUlty," 
NY.  Herald  Tribune.  December  11,  1967;  Bes- 
ton,  "Consensus  on  Inability,"  N.T.  Times. 
April  3,  1957. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discoimt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
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Thank  Ton,  Nick  McDonald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

ISi.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  my  colleagues  about  a  man  and 
his  family  and  about  their  Joy  In  being 
together  in  the  si>ringtime  of  a  fresh 
year.  The  man  Is  Nick  McDonald,  of 
Dallas.  Tex.  He  is  the  man  who  is  con- 
tent that  he  captured  his  man.  who 
does  not  feel  the  urge  to  cloture  any 
headimes.  Nick  McDonald  is  the  police 
of&cer  who  captured  Lee  Oswald. 

The  following  is  Nick  McDonald's 
story,  written  by  Lloyd  Shearer  f w  Pa- 
rade magazine,  where  it  appeared  on 
March  8.  I  know  th&t  when  they  have 
read  his  story  my  colleagues  from  all 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation  will  want  to 
Join  me  in  a  quiet  but  deeply  felt. 
-Thank  you,  Nick." 

The  story  follows: 

Thank  Yon,  Nick  McDonalb 

Dallas,  Tkz. — It  is  an  Ironical  fact  of  life 
that  tb«  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
has  brought  fortune  to  many. 

A  few  days  after  the  President  was  assassi- 
nated, a  ai-yecu--old  Denver  student  ordered 
6  mllMom  key  chains  stamped  with  the  Ken- 
nedy impression.  Today  that  student  is 
worth  $360,000. 

In  New  York  a  Jeweler  came  out  with  Ken- 
nedy tie  ollps,  a  chlnamaker  wltb  Kennedy 
beer  mugs,  a  silversmith  with  Kennedy 
memorial  platters. 

Newsstands  are  still  cluttered  with  special 
Kennedy  magazines.  Music  shops  and  super- 
markets have  sold  Kennedy  record  albums 
and  paperback  books  by  the  million,  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  publishers  are  printing 
hodkm  tUa  spring  ot  the  late  PrestdeQfs 
speeehea,  moat  of  which  were  largely  written 
by  Kennedy's   apeeohwriter,   Ted   Sorenaen. 

The  bonanza  has  also  spread  to  persona 
connected  with  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the 
suspected  Kennedy  assassin. 

The  family  of  the  Dallas  police  offlcer  al- 
legedly gunned  down  by  Oswald,  J.  D.  Tlpplt. 
has  to  date  received  more  than  $000,000  from 
40,000  dlCerent  people.  The  largest  single 
donation  was  made  by  Abraham  Zapruder.  a 
Dallas  garment  manufacturer  who  con- 
trlbtrted  the  $26,000  paid  him  by  Life  for  Ills 
motion  pictures  of  the  assassination.  The 
second  largest  donaticui,  $13,000,  was  made 
by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  publisher  of  the 
Phttadeli^U  Inquirer.  Thia  paid  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  Tlpplt  home. 

Oswald^  mother.  Marguerite,  has  sold  in- 
terviews to  foreign  publications,  has  an- 
nounced a  lecture  tour  and  Is  reportedly 
working  on  a  book. 

Oswald's  23-year-old  widow,  Marina,  has 
already  received  more  than  $S6,000  from  the 
puhUc.  She  has  hired  as  her  buslneas  man- 
agar  (for  10  percent  of  the  take).  James 
Herbert  Martin,  formerly  manager  of  the 
6  naga  Inn  at  Arlington.  Tea.  He  reports 
that  Mrs.  Oswald  has  been  offered  a  $80,000 
advance  to  write  a  book  of  memoirs  on  a 


60-60  royml^  taala  in  ooUabwatKm  with  laaae 
Den  Lerlna  «r  Jamea  Burke.  Tlie  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  has  alao  otfarad  a  large  sum. 
provided  Un.  Oswald  has  liifiWMi«lon  to 
divulge  that  she  did  not  reveal  to  ttie  War- 
ren Oommlaslen  In  Waahlngton.  Hollywood 
is  also  Interested  In  ttlmlng  Marina's  life 
story. 

One  of  the  few  principals  Involved  In  the 
Presidential  assassination  overlooked  both  by 
fame  and  fortune  la  Maurice  "Nick"  McDon- 
ald, 86,  the  Dallas  patrolman  who  captured 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  the  Oak  Cllfl  movie 
theater  90  minutes  after  Oswald  allegedly 
kUled  the  President. 

McDonald  is  tbt  forgotten  man  of  the  as- 
sassination. No  one  has  offered  him  any- 
thing for  a  magazine  article,  a  lecture  tour 
or  even  a  TV  appearance.  All  McDonald  re- 
ceived was  a  $10  donation,  which  he  txumed 
over  to  the  Dallas  police  fund. 

A  native  of  Camden,  Ark.,  happUy  married, 
father  of  two  girls,  McDonald  is  a  big,  broad 
(5  feet  11,  300  pounds),  balding  man  with 
an  almost  perpetual  smile. 
•  "I'm  Just  glad  to  be  alive,"  he  says.  "If 
Oswald's  g\in  hadnt  misfired,  Td  be  a  dead 
goose  today.  Maybe."  he  reflects,  "Sally 
and  the  kids  would  have  then  gotten  more 
money  than  ni  ever  make — no  doubt  about 
that — but  I'd  be  dead,  and  what  good  Is  a 
dead  husband?  Marie  Upptt  she  Uves  Just 
a  few  hoxises '  from  here — she'd  gladly 
give  up  the  $600,000  if  only  she  had  her  hus- 
band back. 

"Money  can  buy  almost  anything,  but  it 
sure  can't  bring  back  the  dead.  And 
brother.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  came  that  close 
to  getting  it." 

NICK    TELLS    BIS    STOST 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  Oak  CAilT,  sitting  in  the 
living  room  of  MoDcmald's  one-story,  S-bed- 
room  brick  home  (cost  $12360 — mortgage, 
$11,900),  I  asked  the  police  offlcer  to  tape- 
record  exactly  what  had  happened  to  him  on 
November  33.  1968. 

Here  are  the  words  he  spoke: 

"On  ttee  day  Preetdent  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  aasaastnated  I  reported  for  duty  at  my 
normal  hour  ot  7  ajn.  During  November  I 
was  assigned  a  tralxiee  who  had  graduated 
from  the  prevtons  reooUt  oiaaa. 

"With  this  reonilt  beside  me,  I  went  on 
routine  patrol  of  my  district,  whl<dx  is  the 
western  part  of  South  Oak  Cllfl,  approxi- 
mately 8  mllas  west  of  the  Texas  Theater, 
where  Oswald  was  Anally  captured. 

"That  morning  was  a  routine  day  until  we 
heard  on  the  poUoe  radio  that  the  Presidoit 
ot  the  United  States  had  been  shot.  At  th&t 
time  we  were  patrolling  on  Westmoreland 
Avenue,  wtoleh  Is  approximately  8  miles  from 
Btan  and  Houston  tn  downtown  Dallas,  where 
the  assasainati(»i  occurred. 

"The  p^lce  dispatcher  ordered  all  poUee 
units  to  report  to  the  vicinity  ot  Elm  and 
Houston  to  corden  c^  the  district  and  try  to 
find  the  I 


"We  proceeded  on  code  S  (the  emergency 
procedure — siren  blaring,  red  lights  flashing) 
to  Ehn  and  Houston.  We  got  out  of  tbe  oar 
and  ran  over  to  a  police  sergeant,  who  told 
us  to  stand  by.  Meanwhile,  the  Texas  Book 
Deportt(HT  BolMIng  tntn  which  the  ahota 
had  been  fired  was  cordoned  off  and  com- 
pletely Butrounded.  and  the  crowd  was  being 
controlled. 

AX   UHTASaUAa  VOKX 

"At  1:15  we  went  back  to  the  car,  and 
suddenly  I  heard  over  the  poMoe  radio  an  un- 


familiar voice,  a  voice  not  ac^[ua1nted  with 
poUoe  procedure,  obvtovsiy  a  civilian.  'A 
polteaman  Imb  Just  been  shoti'  tbm  vatoe 
announced.  'A  pohoemaa  has  Jnat  been 
ahoti  He  was  driving  ptrilde  ear  No.  10  from 
where  I  am  now  talking.'  - 

"When  I  heard  tiiat  an^unconent,"  Mc- 
D<Hiald  oontiwaed.  "I  knew  at  once  that  offl- 
cer  J.   D.  "nppit   had  been  shot.    I   knew 
Ti|H>lt  had  been  assigned  patrol  car  No.  10~ 
In  district  78. 

"The  voice  then  continued:  Tt  looks  as  If 
the  officer  U  dead.'  When  I  heard  that.  I 
ordered  my  partner  into  the  car.  'Let's  get 
6ver  to  Oak  Cliff,'  I  said.  'We're  standing 
around  here  doing  nothing.  Let's  see  if  we 
can  find  the  guy  who  shot  Tlpplt.' 

"We  raced  to  tiM  400  block  of  East  Jeffer- 
son Boulevard  where  a  sergeant  and  a  few 
reporters  and  p<dk:eman  were  trying  to  shake 
a  house  down,  to  search  it  to  see  if  they 
could  find  the  suspect.  It  had  been  reported 
that  a  possible  suspect  had  made  his  way 
into  that  house. 

"I  let  my  partner  out  at  this  location  and 
drove  my  squad  car  around  the  alley,  then 
drove  up  and  down  nearby  alleys.  That's 
the  last  time  I  saw  my  partner  that  day. 

"As  I  was  patrolling  the  alleys,  another 
r^>ort  came  over  the  radio  that  a  suspect 
with  Oswald's  general  description  had  raced 
Into  the  public  library  about  a  blook  away. 
I  immediately  drove  to  the  public  library 
on  Jefferson.  I  got  out  In  the  alley  and  to(A 
my  shotgun  with  me.  I  went  through  the 
side  door  of  the  library  and  wdered  all  per- 
sons out  with  hands  up. 

"Everybody  inside  the  library  came  out 
with  hands  up.  A  teenager  told  me  that  he 
had  Just  run  in  to  tta  the  people  of  the 
aasassinaMon.  He  dldnt  match  the  pc^lce 
description  of  the  unknown  aseassin  at  the 
time.    No  one  else  in  the  library  did  either. 

"I  ran  back  to  my  car.  As  I  got  In.  there 
came  anottia-  radio  report.  A  suspect  had 
Just  been  seen  runadng  into  the  Texas  The- 
ater in  the  300  blook  of  Weat  Jefferson.  I 
drove  on  eode  8  to  the  thsatsr.  When  I  got 
to  the  fkmit,  there  ware  three  cr  fOur  poUoe 
cars  already  at  that  looatton.  so  I  deotrtad  to 
go  to  the  rear  of  the  theater.  I  got  out  of 
the  squad  car  and  Joined  tbree  other  uni- 
formed oOleers  at  Hb»  rear  of  the  theater,  and 
we  went  In  throng  the  rear  exit  door.  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  movies  at  the 
Texas  was  'Cry  of  Battle.' 

ALOOKATTBa 


"Just  Inside  the  theater  we  were  met  by  a 
shoeatore  saleaaaan  who  had  aeen  the  suspect 
run  Into  the  theater  wttbovt  paying  for  a 
Ucket  and  eould  ktai^lfy  hhn.  This  shoe 
salesman  want,  to  the  stage  with  me,  peeped 
tfarou^  the  curtain,  and  Identifled  the 
s\ispect  who,  he  said,  waa  wearing  a  brown 
shirt.  It  was  Oswald.  Bs  waa  sitting  tn  the 
back,  ot  the  tSieater  alone.  Ilieie  were  only 
about  10  or  15  people  in  the  entire  down- 
stairs section. 

"The  theater  house  lights  were  up  at  the 
time  I  peeped  through  the  curtain,  but  the 
show  was  stn  playing.  Several  policemen 
were  securchlng  ttee  baloony.  As  I  stepped  out 
through  the  curtain  the  Itghta  became  dim 
again,  but  the  movie  stepped. 

"The  two  mm  cloeeet  te  me  were  sitting 
in  the  center  of  th«  theatsr.  I  daelded  that 
I  would  search  every  single  i>er8on  in  the 
orobeeira  so  that  I  would  miss  no  one.  I 
walked  ftvt  td  these  two  men.  I  had  them 
stand  on  their  feet,  and  I  seardied  them. 
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I  said,  'on  your  feet.'    Oswald 
slowly  raised  both  his  arms, 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  reslgna- 
all  over.'     My  hands  darted 
Bs  I  searched  for  a  weapon, 
reached  Oswald's  waist.     On 
tucked  beneath  his  belt  was 
revolver,  a  Smith  &  Wee- 
call  a  Smith  ft  Wesson  snub- 


of  his  gun  in  my  hand,  and 
he  had  his  hand  on  the  trlg- 
rememher  thinking.  'He  can't 
'    with  his  left  flst.  but  he 
ne  if  I  let  go  of  this  gun.' 
as  we  were  wrestling  for  that 
came  up  and  cut  my  face. 
o  wrench  tt  away  from  Oswald, 
plimged  it  forward   into   my 
pulled  the  trigger,  but  my  hand 
slowed  the  action  a€  the  ham- 
dented  the  primer.    I  oould 
but  no  bullet  was  fired, 
that  mnap,  I  gave  (»ie  final 
the  strength  I  had.    My  hand 
he  butt  and  Z  pulled  the  gun 
*s  hand.     Z  handed  it  to  an- 
]  >etectiTe  Bob  OarroU,  who  was 
Ofltoer  T.  A.  Hudson  then 
the  row  bdilnd  and  threw  his 
Oswald's  neck.     Officer  C.   T. 
nmn^  from  the  left,  grabbed  Os- 
.     Officer  Ray  Hawkins   ran 
Iront  of  us  and  grabfied  Oswald 
Z  held  on  to  the  8u;^>ect 
land, 
then  took  Oswald  out  of  the 
^ansported  him  to  the  city  jail, 
pjn..  about  90  minutes  after 
Kerinedy  had  been  assassinated. 
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Properties,   Znc.  on   the  35th   floor  of   the 
Southland  Oenter  Building  in  Dallas. 

"Like  everyone  else."  she  told  me.  "I  was 
stunned  by  the  news  of  the  President's  as- 
sassination. There  was  no  radio  in  the 
reception  room  where  Z  worked,  so  what  I 
picked  up  of  the  happenings  was  piecemeal 
from  people  coming  and  going. 

"Z  beard  from  someone  that  a  p>ollcenian 
had  been  shot  near  Oak  Cliff,  and  the  flrst 
thought  that  came  to  my  mind — I  guess 
every  policeman's  wife  thinks  the  same — 
was  that  It  was  Nick.  I  phoned  the  Oak 
Cliff  substation  inunedlately,  and  they  told 
me  It  was  J.  D.  Tipplt  who'd  been  killed. 

"Then  a  few  minutes  later,"  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald recalled.  "Z  got  a  phone  call  from  Ann 
Williams.  Her  husband  Prank  Is  on  the 
force  with  Nick.  He's  Nick's  best  friend. 
Ann  said,  'Sally,  hold  on  to  yourself.  Nick's 
been  wounded.' 

"I  tell  you,  Z  went  numb.  It  was  a  few 
minutes  before  Z  could  feel  or  think  any- 
thing. Z  was  sure  my  husband  was  dead. 
He'd  come  real  close  to  death  two  times  be- 
fore. Z'd  wanted  him  to  quit  the  police 
force.  Now  Z  cursed  myself  for  not  having 
insisted. 

"Z  began  to  sob  and  cry.  I  guess  I  was 
nearly  hysterical.  People  gathered  around, 
trying  to  console  me.  And  then  the  phone 
rang  again.  Someone  grabbed  It  and  yelled 
at  me,  'It's  your  husband.'  I  lurched  for 
the  phone,  and  I  heard  Nick's  voice.  'I'm, 
okay,'  he  said  calmly.  'Just  got  a  few" 
scratches.' 

"I  couldn't  believe  It.  I  thought  he  was 
fibbing.  Just  trying  to  make  me  feel  good. 
'Let  me  speak  to  someone  else.'  I  said.  He 
put  Jerry  Hill  on  the  phone,  Jerry  assured  me 
Nick  was  all  right.  But  I  still  wasn't  sure. 
Z  raced  down  to  police  headquarters,  and 
when  Z  saw  Nick  standing  there,  breathing, 
Z  said  over  and  over,  "Thank  God.  Thank 
God.'" 

Two  days  later  Maurice  and  Sally  McDonald 
were  attending  the  Oak  Woods  Christian 
church  with  their  two  daughters,  Vlckl,  13, 
and  Michelle,  10.  when,  following  the  in- 
vocation, the  minister  announced  to  his  con- 
gregation: 'Tiee  Harvey  Oswald  has  Just  been 
shot  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall." 

McDonald  leaned  back  In  his  pew  and  said 
softly  to  himself,  "Oh,  my  God." 

When  Oswald  died,  McDonald  was  genu- 
inely sorry,  "Z'm  convinced,"  he  says,  "that 
Oswald  was  guilty.  We  have  an  eyewitness 
to  his  murder  of  J.  D.  Tipplt,  a  woman  who 
saw  the  whole  thing.  And  I'm  equally  sure 
he  assassinated  the  President,  but  certainly 
he  was  entitled  to  his  day  in  court.  Jack 
Ruby  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  hU 
own  hands."  _ 

On  January  4  of  this  year  Nick  McDonald, 
along  with  other  Dallas  policemen  and 
several  Secret  Service  agents,  was  assigned 
to  guard  and  protect  Marina  Oswald,  widow 
of  the  man  who  had  tried  to  mxirder  him, 
in  North  Dallas. 

"In  the  month  that  assignment  lasted," 
McIX>nald  says,  "Marina  Oswald  didn't  know 
who  Z  was.  She's  a  fine  young  woman  who 
looks  after  two  babies.  She  apparently  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  mother-in-law, 
probably  tor  good  reason,  and  Z  wish  her 
only  the  best.  Zn  marrying  Z^ee  Harvey 
Oswald  Z'm  sure  she  didn't  know  what  she 
was  getting  into.  She's  always  been  con- 
siderate, courteous,  and  cooperative  with  all 
the  authorities." 

Nick  McDonald — ^he'  dislikes  his  given 
name,  Maurice,  and  adopted  the  name  Nick 
from  the  word  "nickname" — has  been  on 
the  Z)allas  police  force  9  years.  He  bagan  on 
March  3,  1956,  following  his  discharge  from 
the  Air  Force,  at  a  starting  salary  of  9385 
a  month.  Currently  he  earns  •489  a  month. 
Because  he  foimd  it  rough  to  support  a  wife 
and  two  daughters  and  make  mortgage  and 
other  finance  payments  on  that  salary,  his 
wife  also  works. 


McDonald  was  raised  by  his  grandparents. 
His  parents  were  divcMtsed  when  he  was  5. 
He  attended  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 
and  served  hitches  In  both  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  before  he  came  to  ZJallas  with  his 
yo\ing  bride,  the  former  Sally  ZjOu  Plyler  of 
I>rs8COtt.  Ark. 

"PoUce  work,"  he  says,  "has  become  my 
life,  and  Z  love  It  more  than  anything  else. 
My  wife  keeps  nagging  me  to  quit,  but  she 
knows  I  never  will.  She  keeps  thinking  I'll 
come  to  <some  \intimely  end,  and  maybe  I 
will.  'But  after  all.'  Z  tell  her,  'Who  wants 
to  live  forever?' " 


Padre  Island  Is  Rapidly  Btmg  Developed 
as  a  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNZTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  gave  final  passage  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  19«2,  to  my  bill  to  create  a 
national  seashore  recreational  area  on 
Padre  Island,  off  the  gulf  coast  of 
Texas. 

President  Kennedy  signed  the  bUl  Into 
law  in  a  White  House  ceremony  Septem- 
ber 28,  1962.  It  was  a  victory  for  the 
87th  Congress,  for  the  administration 
and  the  people,  coming  4^  years  after 
I  introduced  the  original  bill. 

Today,  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore Is  coming  into  Its  own  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  recreational  and  tour- 
ist attractions.  Some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  is  so  are  outlined  In  an  excel- 
lent article  published  In  the  Sunday, 
March  15.  1964,  edition  of  the  Wichita 
Palls  (Tex.)   Times  Features  magazine 

■ITie  article,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Wllke,  is  cap- 
tioned: "Padre  Island  Is  Rapidly  Being 
Developed  as  Park." 

As  author  of  the  Padre  Island  bill  I 
believe  I  express  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  and  of  all  the  people  who 
will  use  this  great  recreational  area  in 
expressing  i4)preclation  to  the  Congress 
for  supporting  and  passing  the  bill. 

This  article,  published  In  Wichita 
Palls,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sun 
and  sand  of  Padre  Island  is  a  tribute  to 
those  who  supported  this  bill,  and  who 
created  similar  recreational  areas  at 
Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  and  Point 
Reyes  in  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Padre  Island  Is  Rapidly  Being 
Developed  as  Park,"  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paorz  Island  Is  Rapuilt  Being   Developed 
AS  Paxk 

(By  L.  A.  Wllke) 
Padre  Zsland.  the  Nation's  newest  seashore, 
probably  will  be  flrst  choice  for  vacationing 
Texans  this  year.  'Zliis  spit  of  sand,  surf, 
and  sunshine  extending  approximately  100 
miles  between  Corpus  Christ!  and  Port  Zsabel 
Is  entering  its  flrst  phase  of  development 
under  the  national  recreational  program  and 
the  National  Park  Service. 


.  < 
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Most  of  it  is  still  primitive  today.  Sand 
dunes  pUed  high  form  most  of  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  xmdeveloped  area  on  the 
Texas  coast.  But  surveyors  are  already 
platting  out  faculties  for  the  new  play- 
ground. 

Zn  addition  developers  of  that  portion  left 
open  for  commercial  use  have  engineers 
Ia3ring  out  roads,  new  caiiseways,  and  ccoa- 
munltles  that  are  expecting  to  surpass  some 
of  the  flnest  Florida  beaches. 

William  A.  Bowen,  longtime  superintend- 
ent and  planner  with  the  National  I>ark 
Service,  has  opened  an  ofBce  in  Corpus 
Chrlstl  for  the  initial  vrork  of  turning  sand- 
hUls  into  campsites.  Bowen.  as  Padre  Zs- 
land seashore  superintendent,  recently  an- 
nounced a  contract  had  been  let  to  flrst 
survey  the  approximately  134.000  acres  which 
wiU  be  required  for  the  iMX)Ject.  Zn  the 
meantime  his  staff  Is  making  a  careful  study 
of  the  entire  property. 

MUCH    TO    OITEa 

"What  do  we  have  at  Padre  Zsland?" 
Bowen  asks.  "Here  Is  a  list  of  the  things 
which  certainly  are  not  all  we  have,  but 
when  yoa  oonslder  Padre  Zsland  in  relation 
to  other  seashores,  Z  think  these  are  at  least 
some  of  the  most  important  assets : 

"1.  Slghty  miles  of  sup«'lative  beach  with 
ample  land  area  to  support  water-oriented 
recreational  activities. 

"3.  Zn  addition  to  the  80  mUes  within  the 
seashore,  more  beach  land  Is  available  at 
each  end  of  the  Island  to  support  fine  com- 
mercial and  recreational  development.  Your 
excellent  county  parks  and  flne  tourists  fa- 
cilities on  the  south  end  at  the  island  speak 
for  themselves. 

"8.  A  ye«r-ro\ind  climate.  Cooler  than 
most  of  the  Southwest  in  the  sununen 
Warmer  than  much  of  the  United  States  in 
the  winter. 

"4.  A  beellne  route  from  the  east  and  oen- 
ftal  United  States  to  Mexico  City  going  right 
by  the  entrance. 

"6.  Pishing,  swimming,  boating;  "Zliis 
gamut  of  water  recreation  activities  in  Za- 
guna  BCadre  and  the  gvtU. 

"6.  Pe(^e:  Padre  Zsland  is  nearer  and 
more  desirable  than  any  other  seashore  for, 
generally  speaking,  the  area  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Itockles. 

"7.  Natural  history:  Birds,  marine  life  as 
plentiful  and  as  varied  as  one  could  ask  for." 

In  outlining  the  initial  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Bowen  says  the  National  Park  Service 
"will  devote  Its  attention  mainly  to  pravlA- 
ing  those  facilities  whldi  generally  are  no* 
provided  by  private  capital— campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  bathing  beaohes.  sanitary  fa- 
cilities, and  protection." 

PAVED    RXGHWATS 

Padre  Island  now  oan  be  reached  by  au- 
tomobUe  via  a  county-owned  eaiiseway  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  at  the  north  end,  and  over 
another  coxmty-owned  causeway  at  I»ort  Zsa- 
bel at  the  southern  tip.  At  the  north  md 
of  the  island  there  \b  a  paved  road  through 
the  sandhills  to  the  Bob  Hall  fishing  pier  on 
the  guU  side.  "ZVaffic  from  that  p<Nrtlon  down 
the  Island  is  over  the  sandy  beach.  Some- 
times the  family  automobUe  can  be  driven 
for  many  miles  dovrn  the  Island,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  beach. 

At  the  southern  tip  there  is  a  paved  high- 
way extending  for  approximately  7  miles  up 
the  middle  of  the  Island,  with  an  immediate 
extension  projected.  Zt  Is  possible  to  drive 
north  on  the  gulf  side  from  the  caxiseway  to 
the  Port  lifansfleld  Channel,  a  distance  of 
scHue  30  miles,  in  a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle. 
When  the  tide  is  right  the  entire  distance 
can  b)  driven  on  hard-packed  beach  In  an 
automobile.  However,  this  is  not  reoom- 
mended  at  the  present  time,  except  perhaps 
for  those  who  expect  to  camp  overnight  or 
for  several  days  among  the  vine- covered 
boondocks. 

Although  there  is  some  community  devel- 
opment on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  tbi» 


developmMit  has  been  carried  much  further 
on  South  I>adr».  Here  are  a  dozen  or  more 
excellent  motels,  three  of  them  In  the  de- 
luxe class,  servioe  stations,  drive-in  groouy 
stores,  a  post  office,  and  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Many  boaters  find  their  best  way  to  Padre 
via  the  new  Port  Mansfleld  Channel,  which 
cuts  through  the  island,  connecting  the 
mainland  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  Port 
Mansfleld  the  WUlacy  County  Navigation 
EHstrlct  has  developed  a  flne  boat  b«tsin. 
rAcn.nTXS  AVAnASLS 

Located  26  miles  east  of  Raymond vllle,  the 
little  town  of  Port  Mansfleld  has  motels, 
marinas  and  fueling  facilities  for  both  large 
a-nri  small  boats.  Zt  is  an  excellent  place  to 
berth  semicruisers  and  work  boats,  because 
of  the  covered  docks  and  other  facilities 
available.  Many  fishermen  Interested  in 
fishing  the  reefs  off  the  island  in  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  embark  from  Port  Mansfleld, 
through  the  cut  completed  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  Ctxpa  of  Engineers.  Within  15  miles 
fishermen  can  take  trout,  redfish,  flounder 
and  other  game  species  from  Zjaguna  Madre, 
or  red  snapper  from  the  bcmks  and  sails  and 
tarpon  playing  in  the  Qulf  coastal  watwa. 
In  the  summer  there  U  flne  flshing  for  both 
kings  and  Spanish  mackerel. 

Despite  aU  the  development  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  island  to  make  it  a  semltropical 
playgroimd  for  the  Middle  West,  It  stUl  Is 
cloaked  in  legendary  mystery,  according  to 
Hal  Itoberts.  president  of  the  South  Padre 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Many  treasiire  hunters  spend  their  week- 
ends digging  and  sefuxdiing  for  artifacts  of 
other  centuries.  I>adre's  known  history  dates 
to  its  discovery  back  in  1619.  Kxplonn 
looked  at  the  long  strip  of  land  guarding  the 
Texas  coast  and  called  it  Isla  Blanca  because 
of  its  white  sand  glittering  In  the  subtropical 
Btm. 

As  other  explorers  from  Spain,  nigland, 
and  France  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  riches  in  the  new  world,  many  of 
them  hit  rough  waters  of  the  OuU  <a  Mexico. 
Their  crafts  were  too  Ught  and  the  wreckage 
was  washed  ashore  on  the  sands  of  Padre 
where  it  has  been  covered  over  with  the 
sand  of  centuries. 

The  island  became  known  as  Z>adre  when 
Fr.  Nicholas  Ball!  was  given  a  Spanish  grant 
earty  in  the  lOOO's.  He  set  up  a  ranching 
operation,  whwe  only  cannibalistic  Zndians 
had  Uved  for  hundreds  of  years.  Civilisa- 
tion was  slow  to  move  in  and  only  a  few 
families  tried  tt.  XXirtng  the  early  days  of 
the  dvU  War,  CoofMLsrate  tnapB  marched 
south  to  Brownsville  over  the  island,  and 
those  who  had  been  living  thwe  were  forced 
to  vacate.  It  has  rwnained  almost  unoc- 
cupied except  by  a  few  fishermen  in  shacks 
until  fairly  recent  years. 

SXPAXATBB  IK'AND 

lAguna  Madre  separates  the  island  from 
the  mainland,  with  the  intracoastal  water- 
way system  ^travorslng  its  length.  Here  there 
Is  heavy  barge  trafflc  with  freight  moving  in 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Missis- 
sippi system. 

The  bcuges  are  reloaded  with  agricultural 
and  petroleiun  products  fn«n  the  Zjower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  northern  Mexico  and 
moved  back  up  the  canal  to  go  into  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  no  development  on  the 
mainland  south  of  Baffin  Bay  in  Kleberg 
Ooxmty,  except  the  reoent  buUding  of  the 
boating  facilities  at  Port  Mftnsfleld  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  which 
serves  as  the  Harlingen  boat  channel. 

Most  of  the  economy  of  Fort  Zsabel,  at 
the  southern  tip  ot  the  Island,  has  been  In 
flshing  and  boatbuilding,  with  a  heavy  tour- 
ist trade  both  summer  and  wlntw.  Zjately 
with  the  completion  ot  a  large  new  marina, 
many  flne  boats  are  being  kept  there.  An- 
other modem  marina  now  Is  under  construc- 


tion adjacent  to  the  coastgfuard  station  on 
South  Padre. 

Most  of  the  original  devel<^ment  on  South 
I>adre  was^  by  the  Cameron  County  I>ark 
Board,  which  built  the  causeway  across 
Laguna  Madre  with  revenue  bonds.  The 
coiuity  also  established  two  parks  on  the 
island,  providing  it  with  a  modem  res- 
taurant, pavUion  for  public  meetings,  trail- 
er area  and  cabanas  and  bathhouse  facili- 
ties for  those  who  want  to  loU  in  the  sun- 
shine, flsh,  gather  shells  or  seek  lost  treasxire. 

Two  large  Investment  flrms  are  now  in- 
volved in  the  island  development.  First, 
John  Ik  Ton^)kin8  subdivided  a  porUon  of 
the  southern  tip,  where  the  i»esent  Uttle 
town  of  South  I>adre  Zsland.  Texas,  stands. 
Adjoining  that  propo-ty  on  the  north  the 
South  Padre  Znvestment  Corp.  of  Austin  and 
Brownsville  owns  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  not  involved  in  the  NatimuU  I>aik. 
Plans  for  this  development  over  a  long  range 
caU  fen-  the  building  of  commtmlties  with 
schools,  churches,  business  houses  and  dwel- 
ling lots  VTlth  paved  streete  in  front  and 
boat  channels  in  the  rear. 

NSW  CAUSZWAT 

First  contemplated  woric  In  setting  up 
the  Nation's  newest  playground  will  be  In 
the  area  of  the  I>ort  Mansfleld  channel. 
Steps  now  are  being  taken  to  construct  a 
new  causeway  with  revenue  XxmOM.  Mean- 
time the  Willacy  County  Navigation  Z>ls- 
trict  Is  spending  nearly  a  mlllloa  dollars  to 
I^pe  fresh  water  to  Port  Mansfleld,  where  tt 
can  be  made  avallaUe  to  residente  of  the 
fsland  opposite  the  mainland , 

All  hl^waya  leadUag  Into  South  Texas 
serve  the  area.  MMiy  of  them  converge  In 
the  general  vicinity  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  or 
Kingsville  where  UJS.  77  prooseds  to  the  Bio 
Grande  Valley  through  the  hlstorto  King 
Ranch.  Other  tralBo  comes  in  from  the 
Beaumont-Port  Arthur  area  to  Corpus  Chria- 
tl  over  mghway  86,  and  fKun  Austin  And 
San  Antonio  over  UJB.  181  and  S81.  Or  West 
Texans  can  travri  down  the  cM.  military 
route  fr«n  Laredo  to  tbe  VaUey  and  across 
the  Island. 

Both  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  and  Padre 
Island  had  their  best  winter  tourist  business 
during  the  past  seasosi  wttb  ttiousands  of 
vUitora.  Most  oi  tbem  earns  from  the  Mid- 
dle West,  spending  several  we^s.  Also  many 
of  them  are  buylog  property  for  Investment 
or  winter  homes  or  permanent  retirement 
homes. 


HoA.  Joseph  F.  Feea^ 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iAREOS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

ov  scAaaACHVScm 
ZN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Ifr.  Speaker,  we  are 
always  proud  of  the  many  young  men 
who  have  worked  on  the  staff  of  Mem- 
bers, or  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  oivortunities,  educat- 
ing themselves,  with  the  ambition  and 
determination  to  advance  In  the  Journey 
of  life  and  \(^o.  upon  going  into  private 
fields,  have  been  successful. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  man  became 
a  member  of  the  present  l^;>eaker's  staff, 
then  the  majority  leader,  later  becoming 
his  secretary  and  legislative  secretary.  I 
refer  to  the  Honorable  Joseph.  F.  Feeney. 
of  Boston.  Mass.,  who  always  has  had  a 
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strong  love  :  or  the  National  House  of 
Repcesentati  «&. 

Wbiletmiii  ojred  by  our  Speako:.  "Joe" 
Feeney  atod  ed  law  and  successfully 
passed  the  bt  r  examlnatlmi.  and  mtered 
the  private  pi  aetiee  of  law  In  Massachu- 
setts with  gre  fct  success. 

He  served  i  ■  assistant  UJS.  attorney  In 
llaasachusetl  I,  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  Suffol  c  County  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  ICa  laachuaetta.  later  appointed 
as  a  Judge  oi  one  ot  the  Massachusetts 
courts.  As  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  district 
courts  of  Ml  ssachusetts.  Judge  Feeney 
has  made  an  outstanding  name  for  him- 
self. 

In  my  nmuks  I  include  a  deserving 
article,  enUtli  d  "A  Great  American.  Hon. 
Joaqph  F.  Fm  oey :  Civic  Leader,  Veteran, 
Jutrt."  appe  iilng  in  the  South  Boston 
Trfbone  on  l4ftnBh  12. 1M4 : 
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bombard  the  Japanese  mainland,  and  was 
with  the  initial  landing  party  at  Tokyo  Bay 
after  the  surrender.  He  earned  seven  batUe 
stars  for  the  maj<»  engagements  in  which 
he,  along  with  his  mates  defied  planes  and 
bombs. 

Following  his  tour  of  duty  Joe  Feeney  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  his  service  and 
devotion  to  Speaker  UcCosmack.  Before 
leaving  the  Nation's  capital  In  the  early 
fifties  he  had  graduated  from  George  Wash- 
ington University,  been  legislative  clerk  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  completed 
long,  faithful,  aztd  valuable  services  to  Con- 
gressman JOBIf  IfcOoanACK. 

Back  In  South  Boston  in  1952.  Joe  Feeney 
became  caught  up  In  a  whirling  spree  of 
action  and  activity  which  spread  over  5  years. 
Included  in  this  q>an  were:  named  U.S. 
attorney,  Joined  the  staff  of  Suffolk  County 
District  Attorney's  office  as  an  assistant,  wed 
Joan  Carroll  at  Milton,  listed  among  the  top 
10  most  .outstanding  young  men  by  the 
Boston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  served 
as  Mftwhal  for  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade, 
presented  evldenoe  to  the  grand  jury  to 
secure  10  indictments  in  the  famous  Brink's 
case,  prosecuted  many  blgtlme  gamblers  on 
tax  evasion  cases. 

But,  on  April  35  of  1957  Joe  Feeney 
reached  the  goal  he  must  have  been  Intended 
for  by  the  Almighty.  On  this  date,  with 
the  Speaker  at  his  side  and  some  200  friends 
packed  Into  Oov.  Foster  Furcolo's  office,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Special  Justice  of  the 
South  Boston  District  Court. 

Then,  he  became  Judge  Feeney  and  had 
the  really  big  opportunity  of  helping  "his 
people."  Thus  he  started  the  career  which 
permitted  him  to  guide  the  young  and  old 
of  South  Boston  wbo  had  run  Into  a  bvunpy 
streteh  of  life's  road.  The  youngstess  who 
came  to  the  croesroads  were  given  the  bene- 
fit of  help  and  advice  from  their  friend;  the 
middle  agers  and  their  special  problems 
found  his  ears  ready  and  willing;  the  unfor- 
tunates who  were  caught  in  their  particular 
problems  found  him  sympathetic  and  un- 
dovtanding. 

And,  from  that  date  to  this  Judge  Joe 
Feeney  has  always  been  fair  to  his  "friends" 
as  he  tempered  Justice  with  mercy,  punish- 
ment with  giildance,  pardon  with  help. 

Judge  Feeney  has  devoted  himself  to  many 
things.  To  Speaker  and  Mrs.  McCormack, 
to  his  wife  and  children,  to  the  sometimes 
heart-tearing  tasks  which  accompany  the 
wearing  of  Judicial  robes,  to  the  veterans  and 
their  causes,  to  charitable  organizations — 
yes,  to  South  Boston  and  all  Its  citizens. 

Through  all  his  triimiphs  and  successes, 
through  his  pleastu-es  and  smiles.  Judge 
Joe  Feeney  has  remained  the  same,  humble 
person.  His  pride  in  his  hometown  and  its 
people  has  never  diminished;  no,  it  has 
grown  and  grown.  At  one  time  he  declared, 
"South  Boston  has  given  more  boys  and 
girls  to  religious  life  than  any  other  commu- 
nity of  ita  size.  It  has  produced  more 
statesmen,  generals,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
and  plain  great  people." 

Truly,  it  takes  a  lot  of  man  to  fulfill  all 
of  these  things — tnily,  such  a  man  Is  Judge 
Joseph  Francis  Feeney,  son  of  South  Boston 
and  the  pride  of  its  warm  and  friendly 
heart. 


Passport  Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    mKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    President,   there 
appeared  in  the  New  York   Times  tor 


March  1.  1964,  an  article  by  Barbara 
Dublvsky,  ei^ltled  'Tasq^ort  Picture. " 
It  is  an  exodlent  article  pointing  out  how 
the  modemizatioci  of  the  PasmxMt  Office 
of  the  State  Department  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  ciupable  Miss  Frances 
Knight  has  through  use  of  modem  tech- 
niques greatly  increased  the  speed  for 
the  Issuance  of  passports  and  has  made 
the  pas^iKHt  a  much  more  attractive 
document  for  the  bearo*  to  present  when 
required.  I  ask  unanimous  c<«sent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Passpokt  PiCTuaa — ^Modken  Methods  Help- 
ing UNrrxD  Statxs  Issux  a  Record  Num- 
ber OF  DOCUMXMTB 

(By  Barbara  Dubivsky) 

Washington. — Americans  applying  for 
passporte  seldom  realize  bow  much  informa- 
tion they  are  giving  the  Pas^Mrt  Office  or 
the  State  Department.  This  Infranuition 
gives  a  portrait  of  the  traveling  public  In 
terms  of  numbers,  age  groups,  occupations, 
and  areas  of  origin  and  destination. 

Modernized  tabulation  over  the  last  decade 
has  made  more  and  more  of  these  details 
readily  available.  When  tallied  and  evalu- 
ated, they  teU  quite  a  story. 

This  year,  tiie  Passport  Office,  according 
to  Ite  Director,  Miss  Frances  O.  Knight,  ex- 
pects to  issue  about  1,180,000  of  these  travel 
documents,  which  call  on  all  concerned  "to 
pass  (the  holder)  without  delay  or  hindrance 
tttid.  in  case  of  need  to  give  said  citizen  all 
lawful  aid  and  protection. 

This  expectation  represente  an  increase  of 
13  percent  over  the  1963  figure  of  1,065,504. 
which  was  16  percent  higher  than  in  1962. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  annual  nimiber  of  pass- 
porte Issued  and  renewed  was  4183'70. 

Virtually  all  passporte  are  Issued  by 
agency  field  offices  In  Boston,  Miami,  New 
York.  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco. 
Lq^  Angelss,  Seattle,  and  Honolulu.  The 
main  passport  office  in  Washington  is  the 
center  for  several  Eastern  and  Middle  At- 
lantic Stetes. 

ELECTRONICS   AT  WORK 

Before  the  doeumente  are  issued,  clear- 
ance must  be  obtained  from  the  Passport 
Office  in  Washington.  Information  regard- 
ing applicante  Is  transmitted  dally  by  tele- 
type from  the  regional  offices.  The  machine 
that  types  out  permanent  file  cards  on  each 
applicant  simultaneously  pxmchee  a  tape 
used  to  forward  data  to  the  main  office  and 
to  print  the  same  information  on  the  pass- 
port. 

Oone  are  the  old  fiat-bed  tyi>ewriters,  ^the 
glue  pote  and  the  laundry  irons  previously 
used  to  piece  together  essential  bite  and 
pieces  of  these  dociunente.  In  their  place 
are  modem  tlmesavlng  machines  and  com- 
munications methods  that  permit  agency 
personnel  to  issue  passporte  a  few  days  after 
application  la  made  to  a  regional  office — 
provided  no  complications  arise. 

Applications  forwarded  frcnn  clerks  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  courte  In  districte  far  from  a 
regional  office  require  a  few  more  days  for 
processing,  but  even  these  rarely  take  longer 
than  a  week.  In  geniiine  emergencies,  pass- 
porte can  be  obtained  within  a  matter  of 
hours. 

Most  passport  applications  come  from 
heavily  p<^ulated  metropolitan  areas.  In 
1963,  a  total  of  82  percent  of  the  applicante 
resided  In  27  such  regions,  with  26  {Itarcent 
living  in  the  New  York  consolidated  area, 
which  Includes  several  large  New  Jersey 
communities.  The  Northeast  still  has  the 
greatest  volimie  of  passport  applications,  but 
several  North  Central  and  Pacific  Stetes 
have  been  gaining  for  several  years. 
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Barring  unforeseen  crises,  Europe  will 
doubtedly  remain  the  passport  holder's  pri- 
mary destination,  with  Britain.  Italy,  and 
Prance  attracting  the  most  visitors  in  that 
order. 

Seventy-five  of  every  one  hundred  persons 
receiving  passporte  in  1963  went  to  one  or 
more  countries  in  E\irope.  Ten  went  to  the 
Far  East,  seven  to  countries  In  the  Western 
hemisphere,  five  to  the  Middle  East,  three  to 
Australia  and  Oceania  and  one  to  Africa. 
The  proportions  are  not  expected  to  change 
significantly  in  1964. 

In  1964,  as  in  previous  years,  more  pass- 
port fees  will  be  collected  from  women  than 
from  men.  In  1963,  a  total  of  686.260  pass- 
porte went  to  women,  cm-  about  66,620  more 
than  were  issued  to  men. 

The  American  housewife,  perennial  butt 
of  Jokesters,  evidently  has  been  laughing  all 
the  way  to  the  Passport  Office  and  right  up 
the  gangplank  or  airline  ramp.  In  the  oc- 
cupation listing,  she  accoimted  for  23  per- 
cent of  the  passporte  issued  last  year.  Only 
the  "independent  business  or  profession" 
group  outpaced  her.  Studenta  accounted 
for  13  percent;  teachers,  6  percent,  and 
clerk-secretaries,  6  percent. 

MOST    GO    FOR    PLEASTTRX 

Travel  for  pleasure,  which  accounte  fear  74 
percent  of  all  passporte,  Is  increasing  twice 
as  fast  as  any  other  category  of  oversea 
travel.  Only  8  of  every  100  passport  holders 
went  abroad  on  business,  3  for  educational 
piuposes  and  1  for  religious,  scientific,  or 
health  reasons.  The  rest  were  official  travel- 
ers. 

Americans  traveling  abroad  may  not  be 
the  "innocente"  immortalized  by  Mark 
Twain,  but  they  are  getting  younger  each 
year.  The  \mder-20  age  group  Increased  by 
40  percent  last  year. 

The  biggest  age  group  is  the  20-29  bracket, 
189,600  of  whom  were  issued  passporte  last 
year.  The  group's  16  percent  growth  rate  Is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  their  younger 
brethren,  who  threaten  to  outpace  them  In 
the  not- too-distant  future. 

Once  they  have  traveled  abroad,  Amer- 
icans seem  eager  to  pUm  additional  trips. 
Sixty-one  of  every  one  hundred  travelers 
Indicated  that  they  expected  to  go  abroad 
again  diulng  the  6-year  life  span  of  their 
passporte.  which  are  Issued  for  3  years  and 
may  be  renewed  fear  2  more.  Twenty-seven 
planned  to  within  a  year,  and  six  within  2 
years. 

Although  still  required  on  application 
forms.  Information  on  occupation  and  dis- 
tinguishing marks  or  scars  is  no  longer  noted 
on  passporte.  By  drc^plng  the  latter,  much 
embarrassment  is  spared  people  sensitive 
about  facial  characteristics. 

COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHS 

Another  Innovation  during  the  tenure  ot 
Miss  Knight  Is  the  c^tlonal  use  of  pho- 
tographs In  color.  More  and  aiore  persons 
are  submitting  these  in  preference  to  equally 
accpetable  black-and-white  pictures. 

The  color  pictures  are  considered  not  only 
more  attractive  but  also  more  true  to  life, 
and  hence  better  as  Identification.  Most 
persons  have  taken  Miss  Knight's  "Smile, 
please,"  suggestion  to  heart,  so  that  one 
seldom  sees  the  dreadful  "mug"  shota  that 
used  to  be  the  rule. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  an  exceedingly 
small  number,  lees  than  1  percent,  of  pass- 
porte U  lost  or  stolen.  Those  that  at  first 
seem  to  be  missing  usuaUy  turn  up  in  bu- 
reau drawers  or  coat  pockete  long  before 
consular  officials  overseas  can  be  persuaded 
to  Issue  duplicates,  a  course  they  fc^ow  only 
after  diligent  questioning  and  search. 


It  America  Headiaf  for  Total  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jonee, 
whose  colmnn  appeared  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Redwood  City  Tribune,  raises 
some  very  serious  questions  about  our 
foreign  policy.  His  column  entitled  "Is 
America  Heading  Toward  a  Total  War?" 
follows: 

With  No  Friends — Is  America  Heading 
Toward  a  Total  War? 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

Is  America  approaching  that  degree  of  gen- 
tleness and  Irresolution  that  will  render  her 
incapable  of  surviving  In  a  Jungle  world? 

Have  we  grown  so  tolerant  of  mlsbriiavlor 
among  the  neutrals,  so  ready  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  oiir  rampaging  enemies,  and 
so  intent  on  peace  at  any  price  that  we  are 
nudging  the  world  toward  a  climactic  war, 
a  war  we  may  not  win? 

In  short,  are  we  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose of  civilization? 

A  world  In  which  highly  civilized  men  are 
safe  Is,  of  coTU-se,  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It 
is  nice  to  think  that  the  meek  will  Inherit 
the  earth  at  thU  particular  time.  But  the 
meek  havent  been  doing  so  well  recently. 

The  brutal  truth  Is  that  gutty  aggreosOTS 
can  lick  the  pante  off  defensive  sportsmen. 
The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  arent 
worth  a  whoop  against  the  man  coming  at 
you  with  a  broken  bottle. 

It  Is  now  being  admitted,  even  In  Washing- 
ton, that  America's  foreign  policy  Is  In  "dis- 
array." "Disarray"  Is  a  precious  bit  of  Har- 
vardese  meaning  "a  mess."  It  Is  In  a  mess 
not  because  the  framers  of  o\ir  foreign  policy 
were  stupid,  but  because  they  suffered  from 
a  very  persistent  Illusion. 

The  llluston  was  that  if  we  consistently 
out-do-gooded  ourselves  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  fiock  to  our  banner  out  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  This  mlscalciilatlon 
may  have  had  Ite  genesis  in  one  of  the  noblest 
and  wrongest  political  theorlste  of  all  time— 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

"There  is  such  a  thing,"  wrote  Wilson,  "as 
a  nation  being  so  right  that  It  does  not  need 
to  convince  others  by  force  that  It  Is  rl^t." 

Were  we  wrong  In  our  treatment  of  Cuba? 
We  delivered  her.  We  were  her  best  c\is- 
tomer. 

Were  we  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Pan- 
ama? We  delivered  her,  too.  Before  we 
cams  the  only  asset  the  Isthmus  had  was  a 
40-mlle  railroad  over  which  apprehensive 
passengers  hurried  through  svrarms  of 
Anopheles  mosquitoes. 

What  evil  had  we  done  to  Zanzibar?  The 
Americans  were  booted  out.  Including  o\u- 
diplomatic  personnel.  And  we  tiu-ned  right 
around  and  recognized  the  new  regime  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  master  of  tribal  psychol- 
ogy, Soapy  Williams. 

All  over  the  world  mobs  ar^  descending  on 
American  Embassies.  They  iised  to  simply 
attack  the  UB.  Information  libraries.  But 
now  our  Amb€UBsad<»8  fiee  for  their  lives.  Is 
this  part  of  a  pattern?  You  bet  your  sweet 
booto. 

The  pattern  la  the  systematic  hiunlllatlon 
of  America.  It  Is  humiliation  in  progressive 
degrees,  from  little  htuulUatlons  to  steadily 
larger  ones.  The  aim  Is  to  convince  our 
friends  that  we  are  weak  and  Irresolute,  the 


uncommitted  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger,  and 
the  pe<^le  of  the  CcunmunlBt  countries  that 
worldwide  victory  for  their  leaders  Is  Inevit- 
able.   The  campaign  has  been  doing  fine. 

Why  have  we  b^iaved  so  feebly?  Because 
we  are  so  dvlllzed  that  the  posMblUty  of 
atomic  war  fills  us  with  horror. 

There  Is  another  popular  ptooe  of  Wash- 
ington gobbledygookey — "escalate."  We 
threw  away  victory  In  Korea  becaxise  we  were 
afraid  a  Ixxnblng  above  the  Talu  would 
"escalate"  Into  world  war  m.  For  the  same 
reason  we  didn't  ptish  a  corridor  through  to 
Berlin,  although  the  Russians  were  acting 
in  defiance  of  all  solemn  agreemento.  And 
In  the  fall  of  1962  we  pulled  our  punch  In 
Cuba  and  thus  Junked  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Has  no  one  in  Washington  been  reading 
history?  Hitler  was  permitted  to  remUltarlze 
the  Rhineland  because  the  timid  British  and 
French  feared  that  If  they  exposed  it  matters 
might  "escalate"  Into  World  War  n.  At  that 
time,  militarily,  Hitler  had  practically  noth- 
ing. 

Hitler  claimed  that  each  new  aggressive 
move  would  be  his  last,  but  he  stressed  that 
any  opposition  would  bring  total  war.  So  he 
murdered  Dollfuss,  took  over  Austria,  grabbed 
Sudetenland  and  the  Polish  corridor.  Each 
time  Britain  and  France  feU  back,  fearing 
escalation.  And  when  the  Inevitable  break- 
ing point  came  Hitler  was  strong  and  they 
were  weak. 

If  we  don't  stand  up  for  our  rlghta  pretty 
soon  World  War  III  will  be  a  cinch.  Because 
by  perpetuaUy  showing  weakness  we  won't 
end  the  possibility  of  Incldento.  We  will 
simply  Insxire  larger  and  more  outrageous 
Incldenta  \intll  we  must  choose  war  or  total 
svtrrender. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  the  Panama- 
nian: 

"Look,  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much  good 
and  no  harm.  We  are  here  as  a  result  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties.  If  you  ccone  across 
that  fence  we'll  return  the  body." 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Ohana's 
Nkrumah: 

"The  fieet  will  be  In  twnorrow.  The 
marines  will  march  down  to  our  Embassy 
behind  the  bands.  You  be  there  to  t^  us 
whether  you  want  the  place  closed.  You've 
already  seen  your  last  gift  dollar.  And  If  we 
lock  the  Embassy  you've  seen  your  last  trade 
dollar." 

If  we  do  not  start  saying  these  things  we 
will  be  in  total  war  in  10  years — without  any 
friends. 


The  United  State*  and  a  Chaafiiif 
Eorape 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MARTLAMB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  PresidKit,  last  night 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
Baltimore. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evming 
was  the  Honorable  William  R.  Tyler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs.  Selecting  as  the  subject, 
"The  United  States  and  a  Changing 
Europe."  Mr.  Tyler  presented  an  excel- 
lent review  of  the  pt'ogress  which  has 
been  mad6  in  Euixhm  staoe  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 
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veli^Md  oountriaa  of  tbs  world,  are  pressing 
the  United  States  and  Europe  forward  along 
the  oonverglnc  llnea  of  a  common  purpose 
and  toward  a  abared  goal. 

We  are  about  to  engage  in  negotlaUons 
with  60  other  nations  to  rediKse  further  the 
tariffs  which  Inhibit  trade  between  nations. 
If  the  free  world  la  to  benefit  from  the  eflD- 
cient  \ise  of  resources,  and  from  a  more  open 
trading  system,  this  requires  agreement  in 
the  first  instance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Common  Mairket,  for  to- 
gether^ we  conduct  90  percent  of  free  world 
trade.  ^ 

If  there  is  to  be  an  International  financial 
system  capable  of  supporting  an  Increased 
flow  of  goods,  this  requires  cooperation  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Europe. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  adequate  flow  of  capital 
to  meet  the  needs  of  less  developed  ccun- 
trles,  it  must  come  from  North  America  and 
Western  Europe,  for  there  are  no  other  major 
sources. 

Differences  of  view  within  the  Western  alli- 
ance should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  complete  and  unhesitating  unity  on 
the  basic  iastie  of  the  defense  of  the  West. 

This  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  in  1962,  and  of  the  at- 
tempts by  the  Soviet  Union  to  test  the 
unity  of  the  alliance  by  creating  Incidents 
on  the  Berlin  autobahn  last  fall. 

In  other  words,  the  essential  political  unity 
within  NATO  tn  terms  of  the  East -West 
struggle,  the  prosperity  of  our  free  societies. 
and  the  strength  of  our  defense — all  this 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  air  certain  dif- 
ferences in  public  without  impairing  the 
foundations  of  o\ir  association. 

A  true  alliance  between  free  peoples  must 
be  evolutionary  in  character.  We  face  new 
challenges  and  new  opportunities  in  our 
world  of  change. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  Pollyannish  to  you. 
I  do  not  underestimate  the  disappointments 
and  dUBculties  ahead  of  us.  But  I  would  not 
be  speaking  frankly  if  I  did  not  express  to 
you  my  conviction  that  In  the  long  run.  the 
road  before  the  free  world  runs  forward  and 
upward. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe.  There  we  see  people  who  also  tiave 
kindred  tiee  with  us  but  who  were  cut  off 
from  their  share  in  Eiuvpean  liberation  and 
revival  by  the  outcome  of  the  war.  In 
Poland,  Chechoslovakia,  Eastern  Oermany. 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Albania,  Stalin  envisaged  a  sphere  of  Soviet 
domination  as  a  base  for  tiltlmate  expansion 
over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  Eastern  European  people  were  sealed 
off  from  the  West  and  held  down  by  Soviet- 
patterned  police  apparatuses.  Their  widely 
varying  economies  and  national  institutions 
were  forced  Into  a  single  Communist  mold, 
through  which  the  resoiirces  of  the  entire 
area  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Polish  coal,  Rumanian  oil.  Czecho- 
slovak uranium  were  drained  off  fcx"  Soviet 
use.  Tbe  peasant  agriculture  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  thrown  Into  chaos  and  its  pro- 
ductivity virtually  killed  by  collectivization, 
to  fit  Stalin's  blueprint  of  uniformity.  When 
even  native  Communist  leaders  balked  at  tbe 
disregard  for  differing  national  needs.  Stalin 
had  them  eliminated.  To  all  appearances, 
he  had  succeeded  In  rediKing  the  Eastern 
Eurpoean  countries  to  identical  satellites, 
only  a  step  removed  from  disappearance  by 
abac»7>tlon  Into  tbe  Soviet  Union.  They 
formed  the  westward  protrusion  of  a  seem- 
ingly monolithic  bloc,  threatening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  rest  of  Xuzt^pe  from  which  they 
had  been  involuntarily  cut  off. 

But  tbla  monoUtb  endured  only  as  long 
aa  Stalin  was  tbsre  to  Impoae  It;  after  him 
It  bagan  to  erack.  Actually.  Ita  weaknesses 
bad  begun  to  Mkjw  already  In  Cttalln's  last 
years,  when  tn  1948.  tbe  Tugoslav  Commu- 
niata  rejected  hla  Interference  and  made  their 


coiuitry  independent.  Since  then  Poland, 
Hxmgary,  Albania,  and  Rumania  in  differ- 
ing ways  have  challenged  Soviet  control, 
and  throughout  Baatem  Europe  the  pattern 
impoaed  by  Stalin  has  eroded  away. 

We  can  see  many  reasons  why  this  has 
happened : 

(1)  Stalin's  successors,  struggling  for  his 
power,  lacked  his  relentless  grip.  Further- 
more, they  saw  that  changes  were  unavoid- 
able to  rule  Eastern  Europe  successfully;  but 
In  repudiating  Stalin's  methods  they  opened 
the  gates  to  tbe  forces  of  change. 

(3)  Economic  difficulties,  popular  misery. 
and  mounting  national  resentment  over  the 
years  have  exerted  Irreeistlble  pressure  on 
the  Eastern  European  Communist  regimes 
for  change. 

(3)  The  Sinq-Sovlet  split  In  the  world 
Communist  movement  has  encouraged  the 
Eastern  European  regimes  to  act  more  inde- 
pendently and  to  try  to  solve  their  own  press- 
ing problems,  as  the  differing  drciunstances 
of  each  coimtry  may  dictate. 

(4)  The  strength  and  dynamism  of  the 
West,  and  Wesem  economic  and  cultural 
magnetism,  exerted  on  Eastern  Europe  at  its 
very  doorstep,  have  exerted  a  strong  pull  on 
the  Eastern  European  Ocmmunist  govern- 
ments toward  ties  with  the  West. 

(5)  The  example  of  the  front-runner  In 
change — "revisionist"  Yugoslavia — has  en- 
couraged some  of  the  Eastern  European 
members  of  the  Soviet  camp  to  follow  a 
more  independent  course  both  In  relation  to 
Moscow  and  in  programs  at  home. 

All  of  these  fastors  played  a  part  in  the 
rise  of  strong  nationalist  and  reformist  fac- 
tions in  the  Perish  and  Hungarian  parties 
In  particular,  and  In  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  crises  of  1960.  In  Poland  they  led  to 
reforms  that,  for  Communists  were  drastic: 
abolition  of  collectivization,  withdrawal  of 
direct  Soviet  control  over  the  armed  forces, 
a  grant  of  considerable  freedom  to  the 
church,  a  t\irnlng  to  the  West  for  economic 
8upp>ort.  In  Hungary  they  caused  the  his- 
toric uprising  that  pushed  the  Communists 
to  the  point  of  asserting  full  Independence 
from  Moecow.  until  the  Soviets  suppressed 
this  move  by  armed  force. 

The  military  cniahing  of  the  Hungarian 
Independence  movement,  however,  arrested 
tbe  tides  of  change  only  momentarily. 
These  tides  are  the  same  forces  of  national- 
ism, economic  need,  demand  for  more  free- 
dom, and  Western  attraction,  aa  before.  The 
measures  of  Yugoslavia  and  of  Oomulka's 
Poland  have  strengthened  the  hand  of  those 
in  other  Eastern  European  regimes  who  want 
to  seek  similarly  unorthodox  ways  of  making 
socialism  work  better  in  their  own  countries. 
More  recently,  the  Chinese  Communist  chal- 
lenge to  Moscow's  authority,  apart  from  at- 
tracting the  hardshell  Albanian  leaders  into 
shifting  their  allegiance  to  Pelplng,  has 
given  added  Impulse  to  tbe  Independent 
tendenciea  of  ether  Eastern  European  rulers. 
As  a  result,  a  quiet  revolution  is  going  for- 
ward— at  an  uneven  pace  among  the  differ- 
ent Eastern  European  cotintrles,  it  Is  true, 
but  with  effects  that  seem  bound  to  change 
all  of  then\  in  the  long  nin. 

Take  Rumania  as  a  leading  example.  Its 
leaders  have  recently  revealed  thetr  inten- 
tion of  building  up  the  Runuuilan  Indus- 
trial  system  on  a  national  plan  of  their  own. 
in  opposition  to  proposals  of  Moscow  to 
subordinate  Rumania  to  a  scheme  of  Soviet- 
Eastern  European  Joint  development.  They 
are  turning  to  the  West  for  the  needed 
equipment.  Meanwhile  they  have  been  fur- 
ther identifying  thalr  regime  with  the  Ru- 
manian nation  by  a  new  emphasis  on  tbe 
national  culture  and  by  aome  downgrading 
of  thln^  Russian. 

In  Poland,  tbs  posture  of  equality  with 
Moecow  sssumsd  by  tbe  Oomulka  re^^e  In 
19M  has  been  maintained,  aa  have  generally 
Oomulka's    unorthodox    experiments    with 
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......  fiWKtnin.  tndtvldual  farming,  and  does 

fHwmiFwto  tlsa  wttb  the  Weat.  In  trade,  the 
polaa  bavs  reoamtly  evesi  entered  a  far- 
reaching  acoord  with  their  principal  war- 
tlms  foe.  tbs  Weat  Oermana. 

In  Hungary,  the  Oovemment  has  been 
steadily  easing  reatrlctlona  and  opening  Joba 
and  education  to  non-Communists  in  an 
effort  to  conciliate  the  peoples;  and,  to  spxir 
output,  it  U  restortlng  to  such  imarthodox 
steps  aa  encouraging  private  produetlcm  by 
peasants  on  collective  farms.  It  recently 
stopped  Jamming  Western  broadcasts,  and 
it  now  permits  Hungarians,  by  the  thou- 
sands, freely  to  travel  to  the  West.  It  is 
trying  to  shift  more  of  Hungary's  trade  to 
the  West,  as  welL 

Czechoslovakia  is  tardily  and  only  grad- 
ually discarding  some  of  its  leaders  and 
trappings  of  the  Stalin  era.  It  has  light- 
ened its  travel  restrictions,  and  is  seeking 
improved  relations  with  the  West,  including 
the  United  States.  For  tiie  first  time  In 
years  there  are  no  American  citizens  in 
Czechoslovak  prison. 

In  Bulgaria,  a  spy  trial  waa  recently  staged 
to  warn  the  population  against  contacts 
with  Americana.  But  the  Government  needs 
and  seeks  Weato-n  ties;  it  has  settled  U.S. 
claims,  for  example,  and  It  Invites  us  to 
exhibit  at  its  trade  fair.  Though  a  strict 
police  regime.  It  is  also  showing  a  novel 
flexibility  in  aome  of  its  economic  policies, 
such  as  promotion  of  private  production  on 
peasant  household  plots. 

In  Soviet-occupied  East  Germany,  even 
the  Stalinist  regime  of  Ulbricht.  stained  with 
the  shame  of  the  Berlin  wall,  is  attempting 
to  devise  ways  of  remedying  its  failures  by 
borrowing  capitalist-type  IncenUves  to  help 
Its  i^Hwg  eoonomy.  There  are  other  tndl- 
catlona  thMt  the  wlnda  of  change  now  blow- 
ing in  Eaaton  Europe  are  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  East  Germany.  The  time  will  surely 
come  when  the  people  of  Oermany  will  be 
reunited  with  each  other  In  freedom  and 
when  the  heroism  and  steadfastness  of  the 
people  of  West  B«-lin  will  thus  be  vindi- 
cated. 

These  shifts  and  changes  in  the  Eastern 
European  scene  have  Important  meaning  for 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  our  stake  In  a 
united  and  peaceful  Europe.  If  the  forces 
of  hlst«Tr,  geography,  and  change  are  tend- 
ing to  pull  this  or  that  Eastern  European 
country  back  Into  more  normal  contact  with 
BuiYHMan  life  despite  Communist  control,  it 
Is  to  our  Interest  to  assist  as  we  can.  To  do 
thU,  It  Is  essential  for  the  American  pubUc 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  evolving  realities 
In  the  eastern  half  of  Eiux»pe  and  to  realize 
that  t*''*  area  is  not  now  a  solid  bloc  of 
natlona,  as  Stalin  tried  to  make  it,  or  merely 
a  grmip  of  aatellitea  of  the  Soviet  Unlcm. 
The  preaent  trend  preeenta  a  challenge  to 
ua  and  our  Western  European  friends  to  re- 
build OTur  contacts  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean peoplee  on  a  broad  scale,  through  ex- 
changes, trade,  and  other  natural  means. 

To  siun  up,  we  are  today  engaged  in  new 
and  changing  relations  with  both  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  larger,  long-range  objectives  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Europe  are 
constant:  we  want  Europe  to  be  unified,  se- 
cure, strong,  free,  and  prosperous. 

As  conditions  In  Europe  change,  so  the 
means  that  the  United  States  uses  to  work 
toward  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  must 
also  neceesarily  change  and  evolve  as  the 
times  require. 

The  further  implication  of  this  truth  la 
that  the  attitude  of  the  American  pe<^e  to- 
ward the  phenomenon  of  change  must  Itself 
take  into  account  the  nuuxh  of  events.  In 
this  way.  we  wlU  be  in  a  position  to  devise 
and  support  thoae  pollciea  which  are  best 
ealoulated  to  serve  our  own  broad  Interests. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  many  of  the 
constituents  I  represent  were  incensed  by 
the  "$100  Billion  Blackjack"  newspaper 
advertisements  which  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  Freedoms. 
Inc..  published  in  Iowa  newspapers  last 
week. 

Two  people  in  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa) 
Press  Citizen  to  express  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  tactics  of  this  type  of 
misleading  advertising. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  letters  to  the 
editor  which  were  written  by  Rev.  L.  D. 
Soens.  chairman.  Iowa  City  Human  Re- 
lations Commission,  and  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Eggers.  1227  Pine  Street.  Iowa  City.  In 
inserting  these  expressions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  c«nmend  these 
citizens  for  speaking  out  so  forthrightly 
against  what  they  feel  are  offensive  and 
tmtrue  statonents: 

Tj-ITMH    to    THK    BDITOa ^ANTI-Civn.-RICHTS 

Bnx  Ad  Htt  as  "OrrxNsivi,"  "Unthui" 


To  the  EoiroB : 

The  poUtical  advertisement,  "$100  BilUon 
Blackjack."  carried  In  the  lilarch  11  Issue 
of  the  Press-Citizen  la  diabollcaUy  clever  in 
Ita  uae  (or  mlauae)  of  words  and  terms. 
Where  it  does  not  mislead  in  terminology 
it  succeeds  in  doing  so  by  implication. 

For  example,  the  word  "dictate"  is  used  to 
associate  the  Federal  Government  with 
every  conceivable  area,  individuals,  busi- 
nessee.  labor,  schools.  States,  and  mimlcl- 
paUtles,  etc.  It  is  further  implied  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  U  going  to  "Intofere" 
with  everything  In  these  areas.  No  two 
words  are  more  antagonistic  to  the  average 
American  than  the  wwds  "dictator"  and 
"Interference."  The  clever  and  Indiscrim- 
inate use  of  these  words  can  easily  slant 
the  readers'  entire  interpretation  of  the 
matter  at  hand.  Tbla  technique  Is  not  new 
and  the  need  to  uae  It  indicates  the  weak- 
ness of  the  stand  being  taken  by  the  orga- 
nization sponsoring  this  advertisement. 

The  attempt  made  in  the-  advertisement 
to  impress  the  reader  with  terms  such  as 
"total  Federal  control,"  "omnipotent  Presi- 
dent," "dictatOTlal  Attorney  General,"  U 
likewise  an  obvious  maneuver  to  distract  the 
average  American  from  the  real  issue  and 
meaning  of  the  civU  rlghU  biU.  The  basic 
and  fundamental  principles  on  which  this 
bill  rest  have  long  since  been  established. 
The  Intention  and  piupose  of  this  bill  is  to 
enforce  what  has  already  been  promised  to 
individuals  and  groups  by  our  Constitution 
and  BUI  of  Rights. 

For  almost  175  years  we  have  proclaimed 
theae  rights  and  yet  history  points  out  that 
some  of  the  most  egregious  violations  of  these 
rights  have  been  in  our  own  United  States. 
If  the  rights  are  genuine  ones  (and  they 
are) ,  and  if  they  have  been  offlcUUy  "on  our 
books"  for  many  years,  there  are  probaUy 
two  explanations  for  the  all  too  frequent 
violation  of  them.  One.  the  Uw  needs  to 
be  more  fuUy  spelled  oat  and  clarUlad.    Two, 


and  perhi^M  more  tanportant.  there  needs  to 
be  a  mors  sflscttvs  and  dsdstvs  manner  of 
enforcing  these.  This  latter  bas  always  been 
constdersd  tbe  re^MnsIbUity  of  tbs  esecu- 
tive  power  of  our  Ammiean  Government. 
The  need  to  increase  the  VWeral  executive 
power,  within  the  Ihnlt  of  Its  proper  Juris- 
diction, shotild  not  be  aatomatleally  con- 
sidered as  "dtcUtorlal"  or  "omnipotent." 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  rlghU  being 
sought  by  the  bill  which  Is  currently  before 
the  UB.  Senate  are  so  fundamental  to  men 
that  \jnless  we  can  clarify  them,  enforce 
them,  and  Uve  by  them,  we  are  endangering 
not  Just  a  democracy  but  the  very  foimda- 
tlon  of  any  type  of  effective  society.  The 
advertisers  of  the  "SlOO  BUlion  Blackjack" 
are  guUty  of  serioixsly  misleading  tis  with 
their  claptrap  of  offensive  terms  and  words. 
Perhaps  it  sho\ild  be  pointed  out  that  this 
technique  is  almost  an  admission  of  error, 
since  they  feel  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
rathw  than  an  accurate,  clear,  and  simple 
statement  of  their  re«d  feeUnga— most  of 
which  can  be  sununed  tmder  the  term  of 
"white  supremacy." 

Their  interpretation  of  the  Intent  and 
menning  of  the  bill,  with  references  to  var- 
ious titles,  could,  I  am  sure,  be  effectively 
and  seriously  questioned  by  men  who  are 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  bill  itself. 
I  leave  this  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
much  more  competent  and  I  would  cwtalnly 
hope  that  such  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
would  submit  to  the  Press-Citizen  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  individual  charges  made  in  the 
advertisement. 

The  issue  is  far  too  Important  for  us  to  be 
misled,  especially  at  this  crucial  moment 
when  our  UJ8.  Senators  from  Iowa  and  every 
other  State  will  be  needing  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  all  of  us.  We  must 
think  right  and  encotuage  right. 

Rev.  L.  D.  SozNS. 
Chairman,  Iowa  City  Human  RelatiOTis 
Commission. 


To  the  EDrroa: 

I  am  writing,  as  I  suppose  many  others  will 
write,  to  express  my  di^ust  at  the  advertise- 
ment against  the  Federal  civil  rights  blU 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  on  March  11. 
Of  course  we  cannot  deny  these  groups  their 
right  to  express  their  distorted  views,  but 
such  a  perversion  of  the  truth  cannot  go 
unanswered. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  bill  to 
alarm  the  falrmlnded  person  who  conducts 
his  affairs  and  business  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  without  regard  to  color,  reli- 
gion, or  ethnic  origin.  Only  those  who  are 
determined  to  discriminate  against  certain 
minority  groups  within  our  society  will  be  af- 
fected, and  even  then,  imfortunately,  it  will 
affect  far  fewer  groups  and  individuals  and 
in  far  fewer  ways  than  is  suggested  l>y  ttie 
advertisement. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  even  list  all  the 
distortions  and  outright  untruths  that  the 
ad  contains  and  still  keep  this  letter  to  a 
reasonable  length.  Under  cover  of  a  "big 
government"  smokescreen  they  tried  to  hide 
their  racist  views,  but  they  are  obvious  to 
anyone  who  carefuUy  reads  the  material. 

Therefore,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  read  In 
your  paper  of  the  same  day  that  John  Satter- 
fleld,  listed  in  the  ad  as  secretary  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Ocxnmlttee  for  Fimdamwital 
American  Freedoms.  Is  a  Mississippi  lawyer 
and  chief  lobbyist  against  all  clvU  rlfl^ta 
leglalatloci  presented  hi  Ooogress.  The  Pes 
Igntn^m.  Register,  also  on  March  11.  reported 
\y)^%  be  la  paid  $3,000  a  month  by  th«  Mls- 
ti«Mppi  stats  Sovoelgnty  Commlaslon  to  do 
so  Tbs  aoveraicnty  cosnmlAlon  la  a  Stats 
agency,  supported  by  pubUc  funds,  dedicatsd 
to  supporting  aagiegatton.  Besides  being  on* 
of  tbs  main  suuross  of  ««"»"i»iaj  support  for 
tbe   Coordinating   Ooountttes  for    Funds- 
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Urs.  D.  H.  Boczas. 


'Hlw  Coutarr  Uikutr  &  M.  Bafgarly, 


KX'i'Kl^ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  SENA  FE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedm  sday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  TAREOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
able  H.  M.  B  iggarly.  editor  of  the  Tulla 
Herald  (Tula,  Swisher  County,  Tex.), 
has  wwi  man  r  State  and  National  honors 
as  a  JoumaU  it.  He  la  recognized  In  the 
ne/wapafter  pi  of essloQ  as  being  one  of  the 
mofli  aMe  ed  Itorial  writov  In  a  weekly 
paper  In  Am  trlca.  Time  aft^  time  his 
own  professiin  has  recognized  his  ca- 
pabfllttea  by  i  .warding  him  national  hon- 
ors In  compe  Ition  with  all  the  editorial 
writers  in  An  lerica. 

Mr.  Bagga-ly's  column  "The  Country 
Editor"  appe  irs  In  his  pi4)er  each  week. 
The  Issue  oS  he  Tulla  Herald  for  Thurs- 
day. March  :  2,  1964.  carries  another  of 
Mr.  Baggarl^'s  forceful,  hard-hitting 
editorials  dea  ling  with  the  current  politi- 
cal sltuatlotx  in  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen ;  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  AppendL:  to  the  Rxcobd  Mr.  Bag- 
garly's  colun  n  fnxn  the  March  12. 1964, 
Issue  of  the '  "ulla  Herald  under  the  title 
of  "The  Ooui  try  Editor.' 

Then  beii  g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  yt  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tiis  CouNTBT  Eorroa 
(lyH.lf.Baggarly) 
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We  had  every  reason  to  blame  the  right- 
wing  eartremtots.  They  alone  had  been  guilty 
of  directing  hatred  ^against  the  person  of  the 
President.  The  Oommuntots  hate  our  sys- 
tem, deelre  that  our  Qovemment  be  over- 
thrown, but  It  to  not  believed  that  even 
Khrushchev  or  Castro  desired  any  personal 
harm  to  the  President,  that  they  harbored 
any  personal  Ulwlll  toward  him.  In  fact. 
It  was  reported  that  tears  welled  up  in 
Khrushchev's  eyee  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  tragedy.  And  Castro  reacted  with  a  curae 
on  the  bead  of  anyone  who  would  do  such 
a  thing. 

It  U  one  thing  to  oppose  a  system  or  an 
Institution.  It  Is  quite  something  else  to 
bate  an  Individual. 

After  the  parent  has  time  to  recover  from 
the  Initial  shock  of  losing  hU  child,  he 
quickly  reappraises  his  hasty  Judgment  He 
begins  to  separate  emotion  from  fact. 

So  It  Is  that  now  after  our  composure 
has  been  regained  following  November  22, 
we  consider  It  appropriate  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  assassination,  to  view  It,  If  possible, 
without  emotion,  simply  as  a  fact  of  history. 

After  3  months,  we  again  ask  the  question, 
"Was  Kennedy  a  victim  of  hate?" 

We  wish  that  evidence  existed  which  might 
cause  us  to  change  our  mind,  that  might 
cause  us  to  charge  his  death  to  "one  of  thoee 
unfortiuiate  things."  We  wish  that  if  he 
had  to  die  it  could  have  been  In  a  plane 
crash,  that  It  could  have  been  nothing  more 
than  an  unhi^py  accident,  perhaps  from 
natTiral  causes. 

But  we  must  admit  that  our  Initial  reac- 
tion was  valid. 

Who  was  req>onslble  tar  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Was  It  the  ones  who  drew  the  as- 
signment to  drive  the  nails  through  His 
hands  and  feet?  Was  It  the  one  who  wielded 
the  sword?  Was  it  Pilate?  Was  it  the  Jews? 
Or  the  Romans? 

The  guilt  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  society 
of  that  time  that  hated  Him  to  the  extent 
that  it  had  decreed  that  He  must  be  liqui- 
dated. Its  reasoning  was  that  the  murder  of 
one  man  was  preferable  to  having  the  masses 
contaminated  by  His  doctrine. 

Those  who  killed  Him  felt  righteous. 

Society  had  given  its  approval  to  Hto  cruci- 
fixion. The  combined  voice  of  the  hate- 
mongers  who  shouted  In  imlson.  "Crucify 
Him."  were  indeed  the  assassins  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Had  their  cry  been  "Release  Him," 
he  would  have  been  released. 

Ctirist  was  assassinated  by  the  rtghtwlng 
extremlsU  of  Hto  day.  They  desired  to 
maintain  the  theological  status  quo.  They 
resisted  cliange  even  though  change  meant  a 
better  way. 

Prior  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  hate- 
mongers  luul  caused  other  incidents.  Ciu-lst's 
followers  had  been  flogged  and  Jailed.  They 
had   been   reviled   and   hiunillated. 

Christ  and  Ss  followers,  iiad  they  lived  In 
another  day,  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
victims  of  iiate  literatiu-e.  They  would  liave 
been  heckled  by  anonymous  telephone  calls 
in  the  small  hoxirs  of  the  morning.  They 
would  have  been  struck  over  the  head  and 
spat  upon  In  Dallas.  No  doubt  posters  would 
have  been  affixed  tp  telephone  poles  becu-lng 
the  epithet.  "KlU  ihe  Krist  Klan." 

Agalnst  thto  backgroimd.  in  thto  context, 
it  would  have  been  almost  an  anticlimax  for 
some  dim  wit  in  the  crowd  to  tutve  taken  a 
shot  at  the  rictim  of  the  hate  campaign. 

Perhaps  the  most  abrurd  comment  origi- 
nating etnoe  November  23  was,  "Conununlsm 
kUled  Kennedy."  The  Communtots  had  no 
use  whatsoever  for  a  Lee  Oewald.  They 
couldnt  use  an  undisciplined,  imstable  devil 
like  him.  And  they  don't  waste  their  bullets 
on  a  meenlnglase  murder,  especially  when 
ttiey  had  everything  to  loee  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  murdering  the  President  of  the 
Ulilted  States.  Booh  an  act  could  only  have 
nntted  the  UBltsd  States  against  commu- 
nian,  to  have  set  back  their  cause.    It  was 


fascism,  the  rtghtwlng  extreme  that  to  sys- 
tem loving  and  people  hating,  that  killed 
Jotin  Kennedy.  Just  as  it  was  the  rlghtwlng 
extreme  that  killed  Jesus  Christ. 

Its  philosophy  that  "the  end  justifies  the 
means"  and  "to  fight  communism  we  must 
use  their  own  tactics"  advocates  murder,  if 
necessary  to  promote  its  cause. 

Tbose  who  killed  him  felt  righteous. 

Several  rightwlng  extremists,  since  the  as- 
sassination, have  been  quoted  as  approving 
the  act  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  better 
that  Kennedy  die  than  to  have  the  country 
turned  over  to  the  Communtots. 

Like  the  rightwlngers  of  Christ's  time, 
they.  In  the  name  of  religion,  were  willing  to 
resort  to  murder  In  order  to  promote  what 
they  considered  "a  good  cause." 

If  rlghtwlng  religiontots  of  Clu-Ufs  time 
were  none  to  good  to  murder,  what  makes 
us  think  that  history  can't  repeat  Itself  in 
this  age? 

During  the  Dark  Ages  men  were  murdered 
in  the  name  of  organized  Cluistlanlty, 

Even  In  our  own  beloved  country.  In  New 
England,  persons  were  executed  for  religious 
heresy  In  the  name  of  the  church. 

Should  word  come  today  that  Chief  JusUce 
Earl  Warren  had  lieen  assassinated,  who 
could  be  so  naive  as  to  say  that  thto  death 
wasn't  caused  by  the  campaign  of  hate  that 
to  now  being  waged  against  him? 

The  Bible  equatee  hate  with  murder. 

Assassinations  of  public  officials  have  been 
much  more  than  ordinary  homicides.  They 
represent  a  blow  against  an  image  by  a  seg- 
ment of  society. 

The  Ideological  battle  that  has  been  going 
on  since  1933  has  been  between  the  liberal 
majority  and  the  conservative  minority.  Our 
NaUon  faced  a  crtoto  in  1932.  The  people 
were  tired  of  the  old  order  in  wtilch  the 
masses  of  people  were  imder  the  rule  of  Wall 
Street.  The  majority  had  been  ruled  by  the 
minority — a  very  small  minority. 

We  were  nearer  revolvrtlon  in  1932  than  at 
any  time  since  1776.  Jobless  men  with  hun- 
gry children  are  dangerous  people.  They 
arent  frightened  by  any  term,  even  commu- 
nism. Just  so  long  as  it  promises  to  fill  hun- 
gry bellies. 

A  Repuldlcan  victory  in  1932  perhaps 
would  have  sparked  revolution,  had  it  fol- 
lowed the  old  conservative  line  of  doing 
nothing,  waiting  for  nature  to  take  Hs 
course,  hoping  proq>«1ty  would  eomehow 
show  up  around  the  next  comer. 

People  reeolved  In  1983  that  they  no  long- 
er wanted  to  be  oontroUed  l>y  fate.  They, 
along  with  Franklin  Rooeevelt,  believed  that 
there  to  such  a  thing  as  controlling  the 
eooniotnic  cycto  that  tud  traveled  its  pre- 
carious course  of  boom  and  bust  through 
the  yean. 

We  recall  right  after  World  War  n  being 
told  by  some  conservative  oldtlmers  here  In 
Tulla  to  get  ready  for  the  coUapee  of  the 
economy  which  "always  follows  the  Inflation 
of  war."  In  all  seriousness,  theee  men  were 
oonrinoed  that  depression  had  to  come,  that 
it  was  as  ineritable  as  tomorrow's  sunrise. 

When  we  suggested  that  the  Oovemment 
had  economic  matdiinery  set  up  which  could 
act  as  cuehioDS  against  extremes  In  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  something  it  did  not  have  fol- 
lowing Worid  War  I.  they  toughed  at  us. 

"No  government  can  do  anything  about 
prosperity  and  depression,"  they  said. 
"These  are  uncontrollable  forces." 

But  the  Oovemment  did  do  something 
about  the  econotnic  bust  which  normally 
would  have  followed  World  War  n.  It  has 
been  almoet  20  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  •  •  •  and  we  have  avoided  both 
runaway  inflation  and  depreesion  by  manipu- 
lating sucSi  Uilngs  as  Interest  rates,  flow  of 
money  into  the  ecornxny,  unemployment  in- 
surance, social  security,  minimum  wage  laws, 
and  the  ,like. 

And  all  credit  for  thto  must  go  to  the  lib- 
eral philosophy  of  eoooomics. 


■n»e  slmpto  fact  to,  people  have  been  bet- 
ter off,  they  have  lived  better  during  the 
p«st  80  year*  tlian  ever  before  In  the  hto- 
tory  of  our  country.  And  they  arent  shout 
to  throw  overboard  ttioee  factors  that  have 
been  responrtble  even  though  ttiey  were  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored. And  the  millionaires 
have  prospered  even  more  ta»an  the  mams 
under  liberal  government.  Pree  entenn-ise  to 
in  a  stronger  position  than  it  was  In  1929. 

The  election  of  Eteenhower  in  1962  was 
not  a  repudiation  of  the  New  Deal.  It  was 
a  question  of  personality  and  momentary  to- 
sues.  People  liked  Ike.  Tliey  didn't  like 
Adlal.  They  had  been  sold  the  idea  that 
Truman  hart>ored  Communtots  and  crooked 
cronies.  They  feU  for  the  slogans  "We  want 
a  change"  and  "I  will  go  to  Korea." 

Despite  the  GOP  platform  of  1952.  not  one 
New  Deal  measure  was  repealed. 

Although  the  outcome  of  the  1964  elec- 
tion to  predictable,  even  If  it  were  not  so 
we  could  still  bank  on  the  principle  that 
Americans  are  not  going  to  elect  any  man 
President  who  doesn't  pledge  to  continue  the 
way  of  life  we  have  had  since  1982.  Thto  to 
another  way  of  saying  Uiat  we  are  going  to 
have  so-called  liberal  Presidents  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come. 


corrosion  metato;  long-lasting.  heeA-restotant 
trtevtolon  seta  and  household  i4>pUances. 

Iliere  were  also  some  health  developmenta 
of  possibly  wide  aM>Ucatlon,  such  as  a  cure 
for  some  types  of  stattering;  a  diet  that 
could  sustain  a  man  a  month  on  1  cubic  foot 
of  synthetic  chemlcato  mixed  with  water  (it 
can  also  reduce  hemorrhoids,  lower  choles- 
terol leveto  and  make  iilcers  inactive) ;  a 
method  of  producing  oxygen  and  food  tor 
orbiting  space  stations  or  space  colonies, 
throiigh  the  electrolytic  splitting  of  water 
Into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Appcurently,  the  country  to  on  the  way  to 
reaping  unexpected  clvllton  dividends  from 
the  billions  it  has  Invested  in  the  space  pro- 


gram. 


one — why  basic  Federal  poUces  and  attitudes 
change  so  little  with  changing  admintotra- 
tlons.  It  to  also  one  reason  for  the  difficul- 
ties and  frustrations  of  trying  to  esttibltoh 
more  effective  coogresslonal  ooutrai  over  the 
spending  and  the  other  policies  of  the 
Government. 

It  to  not  news  that  the  situation  extots. 
What  to  lmp<xiAnt  to  that  inqutoltive  Con- 
gressmen have  become  Interested  in  the 
effects  on  econocny  and  efllicency  in  the 
operation  of  the  Government.  A  really  tho- 
rough exploration,  based  on  a  genuine  and 
urgent  desire  to  restore  more  effective  con- 
trol from  the  eongiesslonal  and  top  admln- 
totratlve  leveto.  to  Icaig  overdue.  We  hope 
it  will  be  done. 


Value  of  Space  Shidy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  TuaaSDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record,  a 
very  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
on  Monday.  March  9.  1964,  In  the  Talla- 
hassee Democrat,  of  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

This  editorial  points  out  very  effec- 
tively the  byproducts  of  the  huge  re- 
search program  which  the  United  States 
has  xmderway  for  the  exploration  of 
space  and  notes  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits which  such  research  has  had  and  is 
having  on  new  products  and  advances 
for  civilian  products  and  technology. 

This  is  not  merely  a  program  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  but  is  a  broad  scien- 
tific program  which  has  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  virtually  every  phase  of  human 
endeavor.  The  advances  In  structural 
materials,  methods  of  locomotion,  medi- 
cine, diet,  and  thousands  of  other  related 
fields  have  and  will  benefit  from  our 
space  exploration  program. 

Such  research  is  going  to  pay  huge 
dividends  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BTPaoDXJCTS  or  Space  Stttdt 

The  search  for  new  products  that  might 
start  new  industries  Umt  will  provide  new 
Jobs  was  stimulated  by  the  surprtolng  by- 
products of  space  research  outlined  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlntotra- 
tlon.  Homer  E.  Newell,  Associate  Adminto- 
trator  for  Space  Science  and  Applications,  re- 
vealed thto  itot  to  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Sctonoe  and  Astronautics: 

Oolllslon-proof  automobiles  and  other 
ground  vehicles  using  impcust-llmlted  equip- 
ment techniques  developed  for  Ranger  space- 
craft: rooftop  painto  that  change  color 
with  temperatures  to  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection from  sunshine  In  sununer  and  ab- 
sorption of  heat  in  winter;  greatly  reduced 


So  That  Bosses  Can  Boss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  recently  praised 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Representative  Earl  Wilson,  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "So  That  Bosses  Can 
Boss."  I  commend  the  editor  in  giving 
due  praise  to  our  colleague  who  has  done 
such  a  splendid  job  In  uncovering  waste 
in  our  Defense  Department.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

So  Tezat  Bosses  Can  Boss 

Representative  Eabl  Wn.80N,  of  Indiana's 

Ninth  Dtotrlct,  has  hit  an  Important  vein  of 

pay  dirt  In  hto  perstotent  prodding  Into  the 

awarding  of  defense  procurement  eontracto. 

He  has  begwa  to  get  Into  the  devices  by 
which  policy  actually  Is  molded  and  ecm- 
troUed  at  the  middle  leveto  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

In  a  project  in  which  he  was  Joined  by  Rep- 
resentative Jos  Kn^ooKX,  of  Texas.  Whjsost  In- 
quired Into  ths  bidding  preparations  for  two 
Navy  procurement  contracts  covering  over- 
havil  of  a  number  of  World  War  II  type 
planes.  They  discovered  that  access  to  nec- 
essary technical  Information  was  so  tightly 
limited,  and  the  time  Interval  so  short,  that 
two  firms  which  previously  had  performed 
such  work  held  an  almost  insurmountcOile 
advantage.  Moreover,  the  rules  by  which  in- 
formation was  limited  were  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  plainly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
hampering  prospective  bidders. 

An  especially  Interesting  point  about  this 
Instance  Is  that  the  two  Congressmen  found 
no  Indication  that  Instructions  for  a  bld- 
rtgglng  setup  came  from  higher  echelons. 
On  the  contrary,  they  concluded  that  the 
setup  was  established  by  middle-level  manip- 
ulation of  orders  for  what  top  offlclato  prob- 
ably Intended  to  be  genuinely  competitive 
bidding. 

"What  the  Secretary  decides  to  do  to  often 
turned  about  face  100  percent  by  the  time 
action  comes  at  a  lower  level,"  said  WUson. 
"What  Secretary  McNamara  decides  to  do 
and  what  to  done  at  the  lower  levels  are 
two  dtotlnct  and  different  things.  It  to  al- 
most as  though  he  puts  in  a  piece  of  white 
paper  and  it  comes  out  red." 

Thto  to  a  significant  observation  which 
applies  not  only  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense but  to  the  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
lines  of  conunand  are  fantastically  long  and 
multli>ronged.  Often  lateral  lines  of  shared 
responsibility  between  offices  and  even  be- 
tween departmenta  help  to  confuse  the 
execution  of  policy. 

Thto  to  one  reason — though  not  the  only 


Resolntion  oa  Meat  Imports  by  the 
Kansas  livestodt  AssociatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  XAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOXTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association  at  its  51st  annual  con- 
vention held  last  week  in  Wichita.  The 
Kansas  association  shares  the  great  con- 
cern which  many  of  us  in  Congress  al- 
ready have  expressed  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  cattle  industar.  The 
Impcuit  of  foreign  imports  is  proving  a 
detriment  to  the  domestic  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  rapreaents  a  large  factor  in 
depressing  inrloes. 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
rightfully  varge*  the  passage  of  legisla- 
ticMi  In  the  tamedlate  future  to  help 
remedy  this  situation.  I  have  joined 
with  the  growing  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  in  Introducing  legislation  to 
limit  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  matter. 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Kansas  Livestock  Association: 

IfXAT   IKPOKTS 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  now  ranks 
fourth  m  the  production  of  beef  cattle;  and 
V^ereas  the  Increases  In  the  raising  and 
feeding  of  beef  cattle  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  economic  growth  and  emplojrment  In 
the  State,  and  we  deplore  the  sharing  of  our 
markets  with  thoee  of  other  coxmtrles  to  the 
extent  that  It  to  a  detriment  to  oui  own 
Industry:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  all  meat  to  6 
percent  of  the  total  domestic  consumption 
during  the  year  1963;  and 

Whereas  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  has  requested  Immediate 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  setting  quo- 
tas for  limiting  meat  Imports:  Therefore  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation support  the  endeavors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cattlemen's  Assoctotlon  In  securing  the 
restriction  of  Imports,  and  hereby  commend 
any  efforts  of  the  Kansas  congressional  dele- 
gation In  securing  the  pfkssage  of  H.R.  10351 
or  similar  legtototlon  in  the  Immediate 
future. 
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EXTENSION 
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IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Wedneiday.  March  18. 1964 
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February  I 
questionnaire) 
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OF  REMARKS 
or 


percent  of  these  questioonaires  were 
completed  and  returned  to  me.  Many 
of  the  residents  of  my  district  took  the 
time  to  enclose  additional  comments  in 
explanation  at  their  views.  I  am  proud 
that  the  residents  of  my  district  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  government  in 
this  manner. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  the  dis- 
trlctwide  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire 
result  to  the  President,  and  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
submit  the  tabulation,  by  percentages, 
for  the  information  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  Interested. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


4th  Congressional  Dt.slricl  {ti  counties) 


Percent 


Yea 


No  No 

oplnluii 


nmas  should  enact  the  pending  civil  rights  bill" 

If  Federal  Inoome  U  reduced  by  $11,000,000,000  through  a  tax  cut  that 

_  should  also  be  reduced? 

the  Umlt  OB  the  nattonal  debt  should  continue  to  be  raised  to  permit 

0  jvemment  to  spend  more  than  it  receives? 

■dng  madJean  ktr  the  aged  under  social  security  and  raising  social 

to  cover  the  oootT 

1m  Federal  Oovreoiment  should  provide  financial  assistance  for  local 


of  the  area  redevelopment  program? 
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in  Oongrea  is  a  bUl  to  establish  a  land  and  water  conservation 

mStatea  and  Federal  acenciee  in  meeting  outdoor  recreation  need.i. 

would  be  ftaaaaeed  by  admission  and  user  fees  paid  by  persons  ad- 

Dy  admlnirtcred  areas  where  recreational  facilities  or  services  are 

yoofavor  thii  propoaal?. 

hi  ttgrower.  da  yoa  think  Congress  should  enact  new  wheat  legisiation 


ifbld 
iediraUyi 


United  Statea  sbould  guarantee  Russian  credit  in  sales  of  agricultural 

the  SoTtot  UnlanT 

I  lowered  so  as  to  allow  entry  of  more  cltliens  from 


tt  Rsfiraaiatatliaa  have  your  support  In  sharply  reducing  Itoreign  aid 


tt  B  n.S.  oaoHriiip  and  management  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  be 
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tie 
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United  States  shoald  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  remove  the 

wfrMBOaWr 

StatM  aaaperata  with  Soviet  Russia  In  a  joint  expedition  to  the 
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t$  discourage  industry  from  allowing  employees  to 
hTor  such  a  proposal? 
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HON.  J/MES  D.  WEAVER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUS  B 


Wednesi  lay.  March  18. 1964 


Members 
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Mr.  WEAVEtl. 
fluential    W^ 
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Many 
the  Governor 
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necessary 
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(Prom  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 

asUngton    Star    in    recent 

ca  Tied  a  number  of  articles 

toe  candidacy  of  Gov.  Wil- 

of  Pennsylvania. 

of  OoDgress  hope  that 
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little    more 
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tbaa 


rmmfBTLWAHiA 
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can  give  this  Nation  the 
.   it  needs  to  restore 
and  reject  of  the  United 
nattona. 

Jie  editorial: 

(D.C.)  Brening  Star. 
4.  19MI 
Uf 

on  "Meet  the  Preae"  a 
a    males   ago.   Ooremor 


Waafelngton 


l[ar 


Scranton  was  asked  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  him  become  an  open  candidate 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 
The  Pennsylvania  Governor  replied  that  he 
needs  to  get  "stirred  up."  and  that  so  far 
"I  haven't  seen  or  felt  these  sUningB." 

Something  must  have  happened  in  the 
Interim,  for  the  Governor.  In  his  address 
last  night  to  the  Economic  CHub  In  New 
York,  sounded  to  \is  very  much  like  a  man 
who  is  both  stirred  up  and  ready  to  go. 
Having  previously  expressed  our  belief  that 
Governor  Scranton  would  make  the  best 
Republican  candidate,  we  hope  this  is  the 
case. 

Most  of  the  speech,  in  the  best  tradition, 
was  devoted  to  an  attack  on  the  political 
enemy.  The  Democratic  Party,  he  said, 
"dreams  noble  thoughts,"  but  when  the  time 
comes  to  govern  it  is  "hamstrung  by  its 
reactionaries,  who  smash  the  dreams  and 
leave  the  political  landscape  strewn  with 
the  broken  promises  of  a  deadlocked  party." 

What  does  Mr.  Scranton  see  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  deadlocked  party?  Obrioxisly.  a 
Republican  victory  with  the  right  candidate. 

The  Governor  choae  not  to  name  names. 
But  it  requires  no  major  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  identify  the  GOP  aspirants 
he  had  in  mind  when  he  warned  against 
"me-tooing"  tha  Democrats,  when  he  said 
Republicans  miut  make  it  clear  they  do  not 


believe  America's  problems  will  disappear  if 
we  all  merely  wrap  ourselves  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and,  finally,  when  he  declared 
the  Republicans  "must  make  it  clear  that 
conservatives  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  forces  of  reaction." 

All  of  this  propels  the  Governor  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  Republican  race.  He 
feels  the  stirrings — no  doubt  about  that. 
But  it  stops  short  of  putting  him  in  the 
shoes  of  an  open,  avowed  candidate..  If  he 
wants  to.  he  can  still  pull  back.  But  we 
hope  the  Governor  will  stay  out  in  the  open, 
and  that  the  New  York  speech  marks  at  least 
the  beginning  of  a  serious  effort  to  put  his 
thinking  before  the  country. 

Governor  Scranton  has  said  that  he  would 
respond  to  an  honest  draft,  and  on  his  record 
he  U  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  political 
sagacity.  We  hope  this  sagacity  Is  such 
that  he  does  not  think  a  draft  is  necessarily 
the  equivalent  of  a  tornado. 


The  Late  U.S.  Senator  Janes  M.  Mead, 
of  New  York 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or   NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  grief  and  sorrow  at  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  House  and  a  former  Member  of 
the  other  body,  Senator  James  M.  Mead, 
of  New  York. 

Although  it  was  not  my  privilege  to 
have  been  able  to  serve  in  this  Congress 
wit^  Jim  Mead.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  well  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Congress  and,  of  course,  I  had 
followed  his  record  closely  during  his 
service  back  in  the  Senate  in  the  1940's. 

Senator  Mead  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  legislators  from  the  Empire 
State.  He  was  known  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other.  He  served  all 
the  people  of  the  State  well.  He  served 
his  State,  his  coimtry,  and  his  party  with 
great  ability  and  dedication. 

Jim  Mead's  political  strength  was  al- 
ways based  on  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  individual  citizen,  the  rank 
and  file  workingman  or  woman,  the  so- 
called  little  fellow.  Though  his  home 
was  in  the  upstate  area,  and  though  he 
served  his  home  district  in  this  House 
with  distinction  for  some  20  years.  Jim 
Mead  became  an  eloquent  and  effective 
spokesman  in  the  Senate  tor  all  the 
people  of  our  State,  upstate  as  well  as 
those  in  the  great  metropolitan  area  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  when  it  seems 
increasingly  clear  that  high  poUtlcal  of- 
fice comes  more  readily  to  those  of 
wealth  than  it  does  to  those  without  in- 
dependent financial  resources,  Jim 
Mead's  career  is  proof  not  only  that  a 
man  of  modest  circumstances  can  indeed 
rise  to  the  high  office  of  n.S.  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  that  when  he  does 
so,  he  graces  that  oSBce.  as  Jim  Mead 
graced  it,  with  ability,  with  Integrity, 
and  with  a  warm  and  charming 
himianity. 
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We  In  New  York  will  sorely  miss  Jim 
Mead.  To  his  family,  Mrs.  Stratton  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sysmpathy  In  their 
loss. 


Smokescreen  on  Civil  Wrongs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  one  of  the  States  se- 
lected by  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Fundamental  Freedoms,  Inc.  for  the 
publication  of  its  full-page  newspaper 
advertisements  under  the  title.  "$100  Bil- 
lion Blackjack:  The  CivU  Rights  BUI." 

What  concerns  many  of  us  who  fought 
hard  and  long  to  get  a  reasonable  and 
moderate  civil  rights  bill  through  the 
House  is  that  this  scurrilious  approach  is 
being  used  at  a  time  when  the  civil  rights 
bill  faces  a  test  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
thoughtful  Members  of  that  body  will 
be  no  more  than  in  by  the  "big  Gov- 
ernment" scare  than  have  the  editors  of 
many  of  the  papers  who  carried  the  ad- 
vertisement. As  a  case  in  point.  I  offer 
an  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  of  Wednesday.  March  11, 
"Smokescreen  on  Civil  Wrongs."  which 
exposes  the  ad  for  what  it  is— "a  smoke- 
screen attempting  to  cloud  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  civil  wrongs  based  on  ra- 
cial discrimination." 

The  article  follows: 

Smokescekzn  on  Civil  Wrongs 

Americans  are  being  bombarded  these 
days  with  an  advertising  and  pamphlet  cam- 
paign purporting  to  show  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  real- 
ly an  attempt  to  expand  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  One  of  the  newspaper 
advertisements  appeared  in  the  Register 
March  9. 

Spearheading  the  campaign  is  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Fundamental 
American  Freedoms.  In  this  particular  ad- 
vertisement, the  committee  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  uphold  segregation  and  Indulges  In 
no  racist  diatribes.  Its  strategy  Is  to  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  on  the  fear  of  "big  gov- 
ernment" with  such  labels  for  the  civil  rights 
measiire  as  "the  Socialists'  omnibus  bill"  and 
description  of  It  as  "a  cynical  design  to  make 
even  the  least  of  us,  black  and  white,  subject 
to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  Government 
bureaucrats." 

Secretary  of  the  committee  Is  John  Satter- 
fleld,  a  Mississippi  native  who  Is  former  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Sat- 
terfleld  does  not  speak  for  the  ABA  In  these 
activities.  He  speaks  for  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. Satterfleld  is  registered  with  Con- 
gress as  a  lobbyist  for  the  Mississippi  State 
Sovereignty  Commission  at  a  salary  of  $3,000 
a  month.  The  sovereignty  c<Mxmilsslon  Is  a 
State  agency  supported  by  public  funds,  ded- 
icated to  supporting  the  segregationist  way 
of  life. 

Amrmg  the  recipients  of  funds  from  the 
BOTO^lgnty  commission  are  the  private 
white  citizens'  councils  and  their  campaign 
for  "racial  integrity."  The  sovereignty  com- 
mission has  been  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  financial  support  for  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American  Ftee- 
doms. 


We  hope  no  one  will  be  taken  In  by  the 
"Federal  dictatorship"  line  being  peddled 
by  this  outfit  In  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  bill.  The  measure  gives  the  Federal 
Government  very  little  authority  for  dealing 
with  discrimination  that  has  not  been  exer- 
cised for  years  by  numerous  State  and  local 
governments,  and  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  measure  establishes  a  method  under 
Federal  law  for  coping  with  discrimination 
In  public  accommodations  and  emplo3rinent 
that  is  far  less  comprehensive  and  has  light- 
er penalties  than  the  State  laws  lowans  have 
been  living  under,  in  some  cases  for  more 
than  80  years. 

The  civil  rights  bill  passed  the  U.S.  House 
by  a  290-130  margin.  The  152  Democrats 
and  177  Republicans  who  supported  It  are 
hardly  supporters  of  "socialism." 

The  "big  government"  issue  Is  In  this  case 
a  smokescreen  attempting  to  cloud  the 
fundamental  issue  of  civil  wrongs  based  on 
race  discrimination.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  need  for  further  Federal 
action  to  secure  human  rights. 


chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that 
the    above    and    foregoing    resolution    was 
adopted  by  the  house  and  senate  of  the  60th 
general  assembly  in  extraordinary  session. 
ROBXBT  W.  Nadkn, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

WlLXIAM      R.      KXNDRICK, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 


Iowa  General  Assembly  Adopts  Census 
Resolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  5  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recently.  I  am  sure  this 
resolution  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress : 

[Resolution  of  the   State   of  Iowa  General 
Assembly] 

HOUSX    CONCUKKENT  RESOLXTTTON    5 

Whereas  apportionment  of  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature and  seats  In  Congress  are  based  on 
the  U.S.  census,  and  allocations  of  Federal 
aid  are  based  on  population  formulas,  it  Is 
Imperative  that  people  be  counted  In  their 
voting  residences;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  present  statu- 
tory rules  for  taking  the  U.S.  census  are 
very  broctd  and  administrative  rules  decree 
t^at  servicemen  overseas  are  not  Included 
In  the  coxmt  at  all;  and  servicemen  In  the 
United  States  are  counted  where  they  are 
stationed  and  college  students  are  counted 
where  they  attend  college  and  not  in  the 
county  or  precinct  of  their  voting  residence; 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  these  persons 
should  be  counted  at  their  place  of  voting 
residence  in  order  to  fairly  apportion  legis- 
latures and  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  In- 
sure fairness  in  allocation  of  Federal  funds: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  {the  senate  con- 
curriTif) ,  Tha*  we  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  enactment  of  a  statute  to  insure 
that  persons  are  counted  at  their  voting 
residence  In  the  forthcoming  U.S.  census; 
be  it  further 

Re»olved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  be  Instructed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Iowa  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  ot  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

We,  Robert  W.  Haden.  Speaker  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck, 


Firmness  Toward  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PENMSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
given  too  much  attention  to  President . 
Johnson's  remarks  before  the  OAS  on 
Monday  until  I  came  upon  the  editorial 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"L.B.J.  and  Latin  America."  The  Post 
in  describing  the  President's  redefinition 
pf  our  position  In  regards  to  Panama 
used  the  derogatory  phrases  it  normally 
employs  when  anyone  does  violence  to 
Its  sense  of  omniscience  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  Critical  comments  such 
as  "hopelessly  Inept,"  "mediocre,"  "se- 
mantic quibbling,"  sum  up  the  Post's 
description  of  what  to  me  was  a  firm, 
statesmanlike  statement,  setting  forth 
the  official  conclusion  that  we  have  trav- 
eled as  far  down  the  road  to  appease- 
ment as  we  intend  to  go.  And.  of  course, 
the  Washington  Post  will  continue  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  anyone  who  espouses 
less  than  complete  capitulation  to  those 
pipsqueak  dictators,  and.  also  with  those 
who  undertake  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Addressing  myself  specifically  to  the 
Panamanian  situation.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  reports  dispatched  by  Columnist 
Marguerite  HIgglns  who  Is  on  the  scene 
In  Panama  City.  Writing  on  March  13. 
she  leads  off  with  this  statment: 

Panama's  effort  to  pin  charges  of  "crimes 
against  humanity"  on  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  last  January's  rioting 
have — BO  far — ^boomeranged. 

And  a  bit  farther  along  In  her  dispatch 
she  makes  this  observation: 

The  Government  of  Panama  Instructed  Its 
National  Guard  "not  to  Interfere"  or  attempt 
to  control  the  crowds  variously  equipped 
with  rocks,  rifles,  machlneguns.  and  Molotov 
cocktails. 

In  a  subsequent  article  this  same 
reporter  pinpoints  a  truism  In  regards 
to  our  Panamanian  policy — which  in- 
deed should  be  the  basis  for  our  overall 
foreign  policy — ^with  this  comment: 

If  WashlngtcKi  is  to  pvuvue  a  sensible 
policy.  It  Is  essential  that  the  American 
public  be  matxire  enough  to  face  the  truth 
about  relations  with  Panama  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  truth  Is  that  no  amoimt 
of  concessions  on  the  Panama  Oanal  Treaty, 
no  amoiint  of  economic  aid  will  make  the 
Panamanians  like — ^let  alone  love — the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  then  she  underscores  our  equivo- 
cation in  our  dealings  with  commimlst- 
ically  oriented  loudmouths  like  Castro 
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by  quoting  a  Panamanian  student  leader 
as  foUows: 

All  tbmX  w 
tar  more  mfrald 
Waahlngton 


IDIOW 


Anl 


Is  that  WMhlngUm  U 
of  Oastro  than  Pldel  Is  of 
OmUo  la  en  our  side. 


accept 


tiat 


jQibn<son 


I -do  not 
Washington  Is 
the   (H>portiinlfllle 
even  though  th( 
of  our  foreign 
with  the  idea 
ingly  withdrawal 
ness.    Thus  it  h 
President 
mlt  this  NatM 
sit  down  and 
reafBrmed  that 
render  oiur 
requisite  to 
rtiations.  whlc|i 
tance  to  the 
to  us. 

And  who 
Panamanian 
poUcy  of 
with  other 
flrxn  stand  wltl 
shall  thereafte  * 
the  walls  of 
apspemseTs    to 
standing. 
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the  accusation  that 

1  irald  ot  elttao*  Castro  or 

leaders  of   Panama. 

nervous  ndlles  in  charge 

ifoUcy  seem  to  be  obsessed 

we  must  be  everlast- 

from  a  position  of  flrm- 

that  I  am  delighted  that 

has  refused  to  com- 

bey(X)d  a  willingness  to 

with  Panama  and  has 

we  axe  not  going  to  suj-- 

rlghts  as  a  pre- 

r^nimptlon  of   diplomatic 

Is  oi  far  more  Impor- 

*anamanlans  than  it  is 


Ulk 


sovereign 


kncws? 


Peiiiaps  out  of  this 

will  be  bom  a  new 

In  our  interchange 

and  having  taken  a 

friend  and  foe  alike  we 

nwlntaln  our  position, 

allies  or  d(»nestic 

the    o(Nitrary    notwith- 


fiisco 

Ann  less 

natMu 


spneless 


M  eat  laiporls 


HON. 


EXTENSIPN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ROBERT  DOLE 


or  KAJiaAs 

IN  THE  HODS]  t  <»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednest  ay.  March  li,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  kir.  Speaker,  the  growing 
concern  throug  K>ut  the  livestock  Indus- 
try over  the  in  ipaet  of  beef  imports  on 
dcunestic  cattle  prices  ii  reflected  in  the 
resolution  adoi  ted  at  the  ctmrention  of 
the  Kansas  livestock  Association  at 
Wichita.  Kans.  on  March  14,  1964. 

Livestock  iHOducers  view  as  com- 
pletely uiuvaliitlc  and  Inadequate,  the 
recently  announced  voluntary  Import 
cutbacks  by  Au  stralia  and  New  Zealand. 
Tliey  are  convinced  enactment  of  legis- 
lation is  the  oiily  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  subr  lit  the  resolution  and  in- 
vite the  attentii  >n  of  my  colleagues  to  it : 

RXSOLTTTK  )If    ON    MXAT   IMFOKTS 


Wlttl 


Whereas  the 
fourth  in  the 

Whereas  the 
feeding    of    bee! 
greatly  to 
in  the  State,  ani  1 
our  markets 
to  the  extent 
own  Industry :  B< 

Resolved,  That 
the   United 
strlctlng  the 
percent  of  the 
during  the  year 

Whneas    the 
men's  Assoclatloti 
enactment    of 
quotas  for  llmltl^ 
be  It 


tbtX 


StalM 
Im  x>rtatlon 


Resolved.  That 
elation  su{^x>rt 
can  National  Caitlemen 
curing  the  re8trl4tlon 


{ tate  of  Kansas  now  ranks 

pn  iductlon  of  beef  cattle;  and 

1  icreases  In  the  raising  and 

cattle    have    contributed 

c  growth  and  employment 

we  deplore  the  sharing  of 

those  of  other  countries 

It  la  a  detriment  to  our 

It  therefore 

we  request  the  Congress  of 

to  enact  legislation  re- 

of  all  meat  to  6 

1  otal  dc»neetlc  consumption 

IMS;  and 

(Unerlcan   National    Cattle- 
has  requested  Immediate 
federal    legislation    setting 
meat  Imports:  Therefore 


the  Kwnwiii  Livestock  Asso- 

tie  endeavors  of  the  Amer- 

s  Association  In  se- 

of  imports,  and  hereby 


commend  any  efforts  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  in  securing  the  passage  of 
HA.  10861  or  similar  legislation  In  the 
immediate  future. 


Dr.  Ruth  E.  Wafiier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  has  called  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  part  women  have  played  In  the  pro- 
fessions. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  my  congressional  district  of  Oak- 
land County,  Mich.,  counts  itself  for- 
tunate on  this  score. 

A  great  many  of  our  residents  in  Oak- 
land County  owe  their  good  health  and 
even  their  lives  to  Dr.  Ruth  Wagner. 

Dr.  Wagner  retired  last  year  after  39 
years  of  medical  practice.  Recently,  the 
Daily  Tribune  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  pub- 
lished an  article  about  Dr.  Wagner  and 
her  early  life  which  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  find  interesting : 

RETiRn)  Dr.  Ruth   Wagnks  Retains 
Physician's  Concern 

Dr.  Ruth  E.  Wagner,  first  woman  doctor 
in  Royal  Oak.  often  delivered  babies  by  coal 
oil  lamps,  with  the  nervous  father  holding 
the  lamp.  "Once,"  she  recalled,  "a  grand- 
mother held  the  only  lamp  In  the  house.  She 
went  to  the  kitchen  for  more  hot  water  and 
the  lamp  went  with  her.  I  was  left,  in  total 
darkness,  to  tie  the  umbilical  cord. 

"Dr.  Ruth"  hung  out  her  first  shingle  in 
1924.  at  Thirteen-Mile  and  Rochester 
Roculs — painting  her  own  sign  incidentally. 
Even  that  was  a  professional  Job.  for  she  had 
studied  medical  drawing  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  under  Dr.  Max  Broedel,  the  best  in 
the  business. 

She  has  lived  at  315  Ellen.  Royal  Oak.  with 
her  longtime  friend.  Mrs.  Thomas  Gillmor. 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Oillmor  in  1957.  They 
have  a  sunimer  place  in  Windsor. 

"My  39  Years  in  Medicine" — she  retired 
last  June — were  reviewed  by  her  as  speaker 
at  the  Friday  meeting  of  the  Ezra  Parker 
Chapter.  DAR,  which  she  and  her  mother 
Joined  together  in   1935. 

But  the  lady  doctor  evidenced  her  contin- 
uing Interest  by  concluding  her  review  of  the 
past  with   a  warning  for  the  present. 

"I'd  like  to  shout  from  the  housetops; 
Read  again  Rachael  Carson's  best  seller 
Silent  Spring.'  As  a  physician  I  urge  It 
Every  word  is  true  You  will  be  aware  that 
the  threat  of  enemies  at  war  is  no  more  de- 
structive than  our  enemies'  who,  in  the 
name  of  progress,  by  insecticides  and  herbi- 
cides to  control  insects  and  weeds,  are  de- 
stroying our  forests,  our  food  crops,  and  pol- 
luting our  water  supply.  The  book  is  now 
in  paper  back  form,  at  75  cents. 

"Yes,  there's  something  you  can  do  about 
it.  Write  your  Congressmen,  xurglng  them  to 
vote  for  measiu-es  prohibiting  the  wholesale 
spraying  of  our  farms  and  forests.  Perhaps 
some  salvage  of  wild  life  and  Aon,  can  yet  be 
accomplished." 

EMTEB    DIFHTHXKIA 

"Soon  after  I  opened  my  office."  said  Dr. 
Ruth,  "a  little  girl  became  acutely  111  In 
school  and  was  brou^t  to  me.  I  took  her 
immediately     to    Herman    Klefet.    Hospital, 


Detroit,  where  they  performed  a  tracheotomy. 
Unfortunately,  she  died  that  night. 

"Great  alarm  spread  through  the  area, 
as  parents  realized  that  their  own  young- 
sters had  been  exposed  to  this  deadly  Infec- 
tion. We  telephoned  Lansing  for  aid  In  this 
emergency.  By  motorcycle  the  State  police 
delivered  several  hundred  doses  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin. 

"Next  morning  we  set  up  a  clinic  In  Oak 
Ridge  School.  Dr.  Palmer  Sutton,  Dr.  Fred 
Reid  and  I  gave  shots  to  all  chUdren,  as 
well  as  adults,  who  came.  We  worked  all 
day  and  far  into  the  night,  hut  It  was  worth 
it.  Not  one  person  who  received  the  anti- 
toxin contracted  diphtheria. 

"Today  a  case  of  diphtheria  Is  rare.  Yet 
when  I  started  practice  It  was  quite  common. 
So  common  that  I  frequently  could  diagnose 
it  when  entering  the  patient's  home  by  its 
distinctive  odor.  Many  cases  of  so-called 
croup  turned  out  to  be  diphtheria." 

LIKED   WHAT   BHX  SAW 

Dr  Ruth  brought  more  than  technical 
skill  to  Royal  Oak.  Wanting  to  get  away 
from  apartment  life  In  Detroit,  she  came  out 
to  look  the  town  over,  and  liked  what  she 
saw  Her  deepening  aflectlon  for  Its  people 
over  the  years  proved  to  be  mutual.  She 
was  named  Best  Cltlaen  of  the  Tear  In  1962 
by  the  Royal  Oak  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Her  wide  range  of  Interest  Includes  charter 
memberships  in  the  TMCA  and  the  Royal 
Oak  Soroptomlsts.  For  many  years  a  club- 
room  was  available  In  the  basement  of  her 
ofBce  at  Eleven-Mile  and  Center  to  orga- 
nizations needing  a  meeting  place.  She 
moved  into  these  familiar  (Alices  In  1936. 

Michigan  State  University  added  her  to  Its 
Distinctive  Alumni  In  1961.  And  she  was 
chosen  Top  Medical  Woman  of  the  Year 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1968. 

SUNNTBBOOK    HOSPtrAL 

"In  the  1920's  hospital  facilities  were  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  this  area."  aald  Dr.  Ruth. 
"Detroit  and  Pontlac  hospitals  were  usually 
too  crowded  to  accept  patients  from  Royal 
Oak.  I  decided  to  have  my  own  hospital, 
and  in  1929  bought  a  100-year-old,  rambling 
white  house  on  Sunnybrook  at  Rochester. 
We  soon  had  20  beds  for  adtilts  and  7 
cribe  for  infants.  It  was  not  easy  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Michigan  Fire 
Department  Child  Welfare  Commission  and 
American  Hospital  Association.  We  were  In- 
deed proud  when  approved  by  the  American 
College  of  Stirgeons,  the  highest  honor  a  hos- 
pital can  receive.  I  operated  Sunnybrot* 
from  1930  through  1940. 

'Finally,  however,  came  the  realization 
that  hoopitals  had  become  'big  business'. 
Labor  costs  shot  up,  as  well  as  food  and 
medical  supplies.  Gone  were  the  days  when 
we  could  swap  medical  care  for  a  load  of 
potatoes,  a  freshly  butchered  pig.  or  a  few 
days'  work  In  our  laundry  or  sewing  room." 

She  was  a  member  of  the  WUUam  Beau- 
mont Hospital  staff  for  Its  opening  in  1966 
until  her  retirement. 

BECAUSi  or  vitamins 
Probably  the  question  I  have  been  asked 
most  frequently  over  the  years  Is  this:  'How 
did   you   happen   to  choose   the   practice  of 
medicine?" 

"Well,  my  first  love  was  home  economics. 
In  1916  I  was  graduated  wltfa  that  major 
from  Michigan  Agricultural  College  (now 
Michigan  State  University)  at  Lansing.  A 
new  word,  'yltamln.'  had  begun  to  i^pear 
In  articles  of  tbe  day  while  I  was  stlU  in 
college.  It  was  discovered  tbat  dlseiuea  in 
many  oases,  were  the  result  of  nutrltlonai 
and  Titamln  defldenclsa.  I  Just  had  to  know 
the  why  and  wherafOr  of  this  new  tti«ocy. 
l^e  logical  place  to  find  out  was  medloal  o(4- 
lege.  So  I  enrolled  at  the  Detrott  OMlege 
of  Medicine,  and  graduated  In  1923." 

OttCM    A     TOWir     PUICP 

When  Introducing  her  warning  Dr.  Ruth 
said.  "Before  the  advent  of  the  Dally  Trlb- 
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une,"  there  was  a  town  pump  at  about 
Eleven-MUe  and  Rembrandt.  Women  of  th« 
town  {{attiered  daUy  to  exchange  the  news, 
and  to  fill  paUs  with  clear,  pure  water. 

"But  gone  are  the  days  when  Mother  Sku-th 
furnished  tills  pure,  healthful  water.  One 
of  the  tragedies  of  otir  time  is  that,  in  the 
name  of  progress,  the  flc«^  and  fauna  by 
which  nature  provided  purification  ot  water, 
are  being  destroyed  by  man's  miTiTig  of  poi- 
sonous chemicals  with  the  waste  ot  Industry, 
and  powerful  detergents  with  our  household 
sewage." 


Financing  the  U.S^.R. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
reported  that  high  Government  officials 
are  turning  over  in  their  min/iH  the  pos- 
sibility of  acceptance  of  an  astounding 
proposal  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
extend  the  Reds  long-term  credit  on 
goods  exported  to  them,  a  request  that  is 
nothing  short  of  preposterous. 

The  case  against  extending  long-term 
credit  to  the  UJS.S.R.  and  helping  to 
boost  the  Red  economy  on  the  install- 
ment plan  is  well  stated  in  an  editorial. 
"Financing  the  Russians."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RccoRO,  I  include  the  editorial  at  this 
point: 

FnvAKCiMa  thx  Russiamb 

With  straight  face  and  excessive  gall,  the 
Russians  again  are  seeking  long-term  credits 
from  the  United  States  In  order  to  finance  a 
major  expansion  of  trade  between  o\ir  two 
ootmtrles.  The  Idea  should  be  rejected  forth- 
with. 

It  Is  true  that  the  whole  question  of 
East-West  trade,  to  begin  with.  Is  complex. 
It  la  made  even  more  complex  for  the  United 
States  to  aj^roach  because  of  the  emottonal 
content  often  embodied  In  the  popular  ar- 
guments both  In  favor  of  and  opposed  to  an 
Increased  fiow  of  goods  between  the  rival 
blocs. 

But  one  point  In  the  debate  Is  simplicity 
Itself: 

Whatever  the  levels  East-West  trade  may 
Tteucb  In  the  future,  It  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  free  world  to  Increase  exports  to  Oom- 
mimlst  nations  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
credits. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  to  sell  nonstrateglc 
goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for  cash  or  gold  or 
on  short-term  credit,  as  In  the  case  of  our 
recent  sale  of  wheat  to  Moscow.  Then  an 
almost  Immediate  exchange  oi  values  takes 
place,  with  each  side  giving  and  taking  In 
what  It  deems  to  be  Its  own  best  interest. 

That  approach  can  be  defended. 

Quite  another  matter  la  selling  to  the 
Russians  on  an  extended  installment  plan, 
which  U.S.  law  prohibits  pending  settlement 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  outstanding  lend-lease 
debt. 

But  even  once  the  lend-lease  debt  nego- 
tiations are  concluded,  for  the  United  States 
to  tot  th«  Sovtet  defer  payment  for  imports 
over  a  proliMiged  period  would  amount  to 
financing  ourselves  some  portion  of  the  So- 
viet economy's  growth. 

And  that,  of  course,  would  be  uttw  fod- 
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In  presenting  the  Soviet  suggestion  to  an 
American  Oovemment  delegation  on  Friday, 
First  Deputy  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  de- 
clared that  the  Soviet  Union  could  supply 
the  United  States  with  anjrthlng  we  now  buy 
from  West  Europe — and  at  lower  prices. 

In  which  case,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder, 
why  do  the  Soviets  anticipate  a  need  for 
long-term  credit?  The  fact  Is  that  any- 
where Soviet  goods  have  found  their  way  to 
free  world  markets  their  quality  very  often 
has  left  much  to  be  desired.  And  most  of 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  offer,  the 
United  States  doesn't  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  aspect  of 
the  Soviet  official's  suggestion  was  his  impli- 
cation that  Washington  should  consider  ex- 
tending the  same  trade  credit  terms,  to  Mos- 
cow that  Moscow  grants  in  its  aid  programs 
to  underdeveloped  nations.  That  ts,  on  a 
12-year  basis  at  3  percent  Interest. 

As  ridlculoxis  as  that  biay  seem,  it  was 
perhaps  no  more  so  than  the  subsequent 
comment  by  the  head  of  the  Am«-lcan  dele- 
gation that  received  the  proposal,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Clarence  D.  Martin. 

lifortln  said  that  he  felt  Kosygin 's  pro- 
posals are  w<Hlh  considering. 

Decidedly,  they  are  not. 


Kiwanis  Pennies  for  Sports  and  01]rm|Mcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCX>MB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  most  noteworthy  project  that  has  been 
adopted  as  an  official  function  of  the 
Califomia-Nevada-Hawail  District  of 
Kiwanis  International. 

The  project  Is  called  Kiwanis  Pennies 
for  Sports  and  Olympics — ^KPSO — and 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  help  finance 
UJ3.  Olympic  teams.  To  participate  in 
KPSO,  members  of  the  many  Kiwanis 
clubs  in  the  district  are  asked  to  donate 
at  least  a  penny  a  week  toward  the 
cause. 

The  project  has  met  with  fine  success. 
The  district  has  already  collected  over 
$7,000  and  hopes  to  increase  that 
amoimt  by  at  least  $5,000  more  by  the 
time  the  first  official  presentation  is 
scheduled  to  be  made  at  the  forthcom- 
ing Kiwanis  International  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles  June  28  to  July  2.  Be- 
cause of  the  success  of  KPSO,  Kiwanis 
clubs  in  other  districts  have  inquired 
about  KPSO  and  at  least  one  has  started 
an  identical  project. 

Kiwanis  Pennies  for  Sports  and  Olym- 
pics was  initiated  because  of  a  desire  to 
have  strong  teams  represoit  the  United 
States  In  the  Olympics  and  also  due  to 
the  belief  that  financing  of  Ol3rmpic  ac- 
tivities should  be  regarded  by  Americans 
as  a  special  citizen  undertaUng  which 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  default. 

The  Califomla-Nevada-Hawall  Dis- 
trict is  showing  how  this  can  be  done  In 
an  organized  and  effective  manner  imder 
Kiwanis  Pennies  for  8p(»ts  and  Olym- 
pics. The  ofBcers  and  members  of  par- 
ticipating Kiwanis  Clubs  merit  a  warm 
Tote  of  thanks  for  their  fine  work. 


Seaeca  IndUuu  Dcprired  of  Rifliti 

EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WIBCOHSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

WedTiesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  debates 
the  question  of  civil  rights,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  completing  an  act  of  true 
deprivation  by  the  Government  itself 
of  the  properly  rights  guaranteed  not 
only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  article  XIV.  but  by  tiie  U.S.  treaty 
of  1794  with  the  Seneca  Indisms. 

Stalin  himself  could  not  have  broken 
a  treaty  more  faithlessly  than  the  UJS. 
Government,  in  breaking  the  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  least  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  could  do  would  be  to  stop 
their  discussions  long  enough  to  pass 
the  bill  to  truly  protect  civil  rights  as 
meant  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  by  Haynes  Johnson,  staff 
writer,  Evening  Star  of  March  17,  1964, 
follows : 

SxNECAs  Brrrxs  as  Unitcd  States  Ignores 
Trkatt 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

The  gates  will  begin  to  close  on  the  Kln- 
zua  Dam  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  this 
spring.  The  Allegheny  River  will  rise  and 
flood  the  lowlands  winding  through  the 
mountains  35  mUes  back  to  Salamanca,  N.T. 

As  the  land  disappears,  so  wlU  the  oldest 
active  treaty  the  United  States  has,  the  treaty 
of  1794  with  the  Seneca  Indians.  With  it 
goes  the  Senecas'  way  of  life. 

Even  before  that  treaty  was  signed,  George 
Washington  had  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
Senecas  "that  In  the  future  you  cannot  be 
defrauded  of  your  lands,  that  you  possess 
the  right  to  sell,  and  the  right  of  refusing 
to  sell  yotir  lands." 

"Hear  well,  and  let  it  be  heard  by  every 
person  in  your  nation,"  Washington  wrote 
Complanter,  Half  Town,  and  Great  Tree, 
chiefs  of  the  Senecas,  "that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  declares  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  considers  Itself  bound  to 
protect  you  in  all  the  lands  secured  by  you 
by  the  treaty  •  •  •  that,  therefore,  the  sale 
of  your  lands  in  future,  will  depend  entire- 
ly up<»i  yotuselves." 

The  Senecas  did  not  sell  their  lands;  they 
are  being  taken.  'What  the  Government  had 
promised  never  would  happen  is  happening. 

CONC^UT  OVBt  treaties 

"We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  treaties 
these  days,"  Senator  Scott,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  told  his  colleagues  recently. 
"Concern  is  expressed  over  wheth«-  the  So- 
viets might  violate  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  or  the  Panamanians  the  canal  treaty, 
or  tile  Cubans  our  Qnantanamo  Base  treaty. 
But  small  attention  has  been  given  to  *  *  • 
one  of  o\ir  very  oldest  treaties,  a  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Indians. 

"These  people  have  not  been  cconpensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  lands.  They 
are  growing  deq>erate,  and  angry,  and  they 
have  every  rlfht  to(l080.***Ata  time 
when  the  Senate  is  about  to  take  up  Ustorio 
dvU  rtghta  toglslatlaD.  It  would  be  a  nd 
parados  Indeed  if  we  did  not  meet  tills  urgent 
obligation  to  tiw  Bmeea  Indiana."  ' 

This  wMk  the  Btory  tliat  began  170  yean 
ago  may  eome  to  a  close  on  Oapltol  HUI.    In 
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of  a  reserved  to  divert  water  back  into  farm- 
land and  Lake  Brie. 

The  Ckjrps  of  Snglneers  rejected  the  pro- 
posal as  too  expensive  and  otherwiBe  imprac- 
tleaL  Dr.  Morgan,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ute 
President  Kennedy  in  1961,  contended  that 
the  Corps  of  Knglneers  was  making  a  "hun- 
dred million  blunder"  becavue  he  believes 
construction  at  a  Conewango  reservoir  will 
be  neceesary  within  36  years  anyway. 

Undaimted.  the  Senecae  took  their  case  to 
the  courts.  Pirst,  in  1967,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers won  the  right  to  survey  within  the 
reservation.  Then  the  Seneeas  lost  a  re- 
quest for  an  Injunction  against  construction 
of  the  dam.  In  a  third  case,  the  courts  held 
that  Pederal  oondemnstlon  powers  could  be 
used  to  acquire  lands  within  a  reservation . 
And  finally  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  hear  an  appeal  on  the  question  whether 
Congress,  In  authorizing  the  dbm,  showed 
"In  a  sufficiently  clear  and  specific  way"  an 
intention  to  take  Seneca  land  in  spite  of  its 
treaty  {Mrotection. 

After  construction  began  in  1960.  the 
Seneeas  made  their  last  appeal — to  President 
Kennedy.  In  the  summer  of  1961  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  the  bead  of  the  Seneeas : 

"Even  though  construction  of  Klnzua 
must  proceed,  I  have  directed  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment to  take  every  action  within  their  au- 
thority to  assist  tbe  Seneca  nation  and  its 
members  who  must  be  relocated  in  adjiisting 
to  the  new  situation.  •  •  •  I  pledge  you  our 
cooperation." 

PLEDGE  STUtS  STTTDT 

His  pledge  Initiated  more  than  2  years  of 
study  and  consultation.  Encotu-aged  by  the 
President's  word,  the  Seneeas  and  public  and 
private  agencies  worked  to  plan  a  new  and 
creative  way  of  Ufe.  Plana  were  prepared 
for  relocation,  for  education,  and  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  moat  ambitious  proposal  was  to  create 
a  Williamsburg-type  of  development — to  in- 
clude a  reception  and  information  center,  a 
library  and  auditorium,  cabins,  an  Indian 
village,  a  nature  museum,  and  a  theater.  The 
Seneeas  themselves  would  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  activities. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  for  that  plan 
Was  cut  In  the  House  bill — and  it  has  been 
slashed  even  more  In  the  Senate  vecalon. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  in  the 
controversy  lies  in  what  is  "Just"  compensa- 
tion. To  tbe  Indians,  money  cannot  replace 
their  land  and  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

As  Dema  Stoffer,  a  Seneca  woman  who 
lives  on  the  reservation,  told  a  House  sub- 
conunittee: 

"You  have  seen  oiu-  beautiful  valleys  and 
streams  and  the  woods,  a  real  Indian  coim- 
try,  that  the  Seneeas  have  loved.  It  is  a  way 
of  life  that  we  are  being  forced  to  forego. 
*  *  *  It  afforded  us  Lsolatlon,  sanctuary, 
seeiirlty,  and  now  the  Seneeas  are  filled  with 
fear  and  anxieties.  •  •  •  We  have  groped 
o\ir  way  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  If  our 
request  would  be  granted." 

The  Klnzua  Dam  will  take  10,500  acres  out 
of  the  30,469  acres  in  the  reservation.  But 
the  land  that  is  being  taken  includes  almost 
all  of  the  fertile  lowlands. 

When  the  reservoir  Is  completed.  It  will 
chop  the  reservation  in  two. 

New  York  State  now  is  planning  a  four- 
lane,  limited  access  expressway  through  tbe 
Indian  lands,  which  will  further  bisect  the 


Prom  all  sides,  the  Seneeas  face  grave 
problems.  They  are  proud  pec^le  and  they 
like  to  recall  the  dayi  when  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion was  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  League  of  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  league  ruled  the  East  from  Canada  to 
North  Can^lna. 

Tbe  warlike  Iroquois  had  a  genius  for 
organlxatlon.  which  culminated  in  their  con- 
federation, or  league,  that  endured  for  two 
centuries  and  In  some  respects  served  as  a 


model  for  the  union  of  the  American 
colonies. 

For  more  than  170  ye<us  the  Seneeas  have 
relied  on  the  pledge  made  by  George  Wash- 
ington, who  said:  "Remeo^aer  my  words, 
Seneeas,  continue  to  be  strong  in  your 
friendship  for  the  United  States  as  the  only 
rational  ground  of  your  futioe  (Hendship." 

"I  know  It  wUI  so\ind  simple  and  per- 
haps silly,"  George  Heron,  president  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  told  the  House  subcommit- 
tee, "but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  my 
people  really  believed  that  George  Washing- 
ton read  the  1794  treaty  before  he  signed 
It,  and  that  he  meant  exactly  what  he 
wrote." 


The  Dangerous  Game  of  "Let's  Pretend' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroBzOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  1964  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
they  printed  an  article  hy  Allen  Drury, 
author  of  "Advise  and  Consent."  The 
title  of  the  article  Is  "The  Dangerous 
Game  of  'Let's  Pretend'."  This  article 
certainly  sets  forth  In  detail  how  this 
country,  by  constantly  making  accom- 
modations  to  our  enemies.  Is  not  only 
losing  friends  throughout  the  world  but 
in  all  probability,  approaching  a  situa- 
tion which  may  result  in  war. 

Mr.  Drury 's  article  follows: 
The   Dangesoub   Gascx  of  'Xsrr's  Pkxtend" 
(By  Allen  Dnuy) 

We  cannot  avoid  the  burden  that  history 
has  placed  upon  us,  of  facing  up  to  and 
turning  back  Communist  power  wherever  it 
tries  to  advance.  And  "risk  of  war"  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  consider 
the  realities. 

The  United  States  Is  in  many  ways  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Its  people 
enjoy  a  way  of  life  wliieh,  deq>lte  short- 
comings, gives  them,  generally,  a  mon  com- 
fortable and  rewarding  sooety  than  that  of 
any  other  people.  Its  supremely  human 
form  of  government  stumbles  and  blund- 
ers, yet  has  repeatedly  proved — most  re- 
cently in  the  smooth  transition  of  power 
after  the  tragic  murder  of  its  President — to 
be  one  of  the  strongest,  most  stable  govern- 
ments history  has  ever  known. 

Yet  there  has  developed  in  this  land  In 
recent  years  a  grave  and  crippling  hypnosis 
whose  outward  signs  are  easy  words  and 
comfortable  slogans,  a  dangerous  rational- 
izing, a  determined  glossing  over  of  unpleas- 
ant truths.  It  Induces  in  those  who  suffer 
from  It  the  fateful  notion  that,  if  you  pre- 
tend long  enough  and  hard  enough  that 
certain  things  are  not  so,  they  will  miracu- 
lously become  not  so. 

"Let's  Pretend"  was  once  a  game  that  chil- 
dren played.  Now,  unhappily,  grown  men 
play  it,  and  even  base  upon  It  policies  of 
great  nations — thereby  throwing  away  bit 
by  bit  the  world  of  stable  foundation  they 
might  have  if  they  were  honest  enough  to 
face  the  cold  reality  of  the  world  as  It  is. 
This  applies  to  almost  every  problem  that 
confronts  us. 

BmOM   X  TO  I 

Do  we  recognise,  for  InsUmee,  that  a  truly 
safe  disarmament  treaty  requires  adequate 
inspection?  Why,  of  course  we  do.  But  see 
how  it  goes. 

In  year  A,  we  demand  x  niunber  of  In- 
spections.    Our  opponent  shouts,  and  says 
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'770.*  Tnstsart  of  saying,  firmly,  ''We're  sor- 
ry, this  Is  It,"  la  year  B  we  narrow  the  de- 
mand down  to  y  InqMCtlona.  Thla  doeant 
make  our  oppooent  happy,  either.  So  In 
year  C  we  reduce  our  position  still  further, 
to  s  number  of  In^MCtlona.  And  presently, 
when  It  suits  our  opponent's  purposes  to 
conclude  In  2  waekM  a  nuclear  test  hem  treaty 
he  has  been  deliberately  holding  up  for  7 
years,  we  find  ourselvee — ^Just  as  he  has  told 
us  all  along  we  wo\ild — down  to  no  inspec- 
tions. 

The  tragic  thing  about  this  performance  is 
not  that  our  resolution  has  failed  us,  not 
that  we  have  given  up  the  only  sensible 
position,  but  that,  in  the  process  of  becoming 
somewhat  more  unsafe,  we  have  managed  to 
convince  ourselves  we  are  still  safe.  We  have 
managed,  both  as  a  people  and  as  a  govern- 
ment, to  rationalize  retreat  into  advance, 
defeat  into  victory.  And  by  Just  so  much 
have  we  moved  further  toward  our  oppo- 
nent's candidly  declared  objective— our  own 
destruction  as  a  free  people. 

WHrmjED  DOWN 

There  la  southeast  Asia.  We  know  quite 
well  that  o\u'  position  there  is  being  whittled 
away.  It  is  shaky  in  Laos,  equivocal  in  South 
Vietnam,  desperate  In  Cambodia.  We  know 
this.  But  we  pretend  it  Isnt  so.  We  pre- 
tend— end  quite  sincerely — that  we  are  being 
stanch,  standing  firm,  and  that  we  will  take 
a  stand.  The  problem  Is  that,  by  tbe  time 
we  do,  the  platform  on  which  we  take  our 
stand  may  very  well  have  been  whittled  down 
to  nothing  at  all. 

And  there  Is  Cuba.  In  our  heart  of  hearts 
we  know  that  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation 
accepting  the  lifting  of  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
on  a  ship  at  sea  as  proof  of  a  pledge  kept  by  a 
hostile  power  is  a  genuinely  pathetic  sight. 
But  somehow  we  manage  to  convince  our- 
selves that  an  opponent  we  know  we  cannot 
trust  (for  we  have  caxi^t  him  secretively  try- 
ing to  put  nuclear  missiles  in  our  backyard) 
has  suddenly  become  trustworthy,  that  we 
were  right  to  abandon  our  demand  for  the 
on-site  U  JT.  inspection. 

And  In  the  same  fashion,  we  think,  or  we 
guess,  that  8,000 — or  6,000,  or  10,000— Soviet 
troops  have  been  removed.  Eventually  we 
come  to  believe  this,  and  once  again  we 
have  managed  to  convince  ourselves  that  sxu*- 
render  of  our  position  has  made  us  stronger. 

NICX   PBOPLX? 

Even  more  fxmdamentally,  there  is  the  na- 
ture of  our  opponent.  We  had  in  Dallas  a 
grapliic  demonstration  of  what  our  oppo- 
nent's philosophy  can  do  to  a  twisted  mind 
grown  sick  upon  it.  Communism  has  been 
spreading  hatred  and  violence  for  almost 
50  years.  Tet  despite  steadily  mounting 
evidence  of  its  natxu^,  there  have  been  many 
Americans,  some  in  very  influential  posi- 
tions, who  have  desperately  pretended  that 
the  Commimist  conspiracy  is  Just  a  nice 
group  of  misguided  people  wllh  whom  we 
can  get  along  if  we  keep  treating  them 
with  decency — a  decency  they  cannot  under- 
stand and  do  not  respect. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  these  are  not 
nice  i>eople.  They  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
suaded by  soft  words  and  gentle  approaches. 
They  can  be  persuaded  only  by  superior 
strength  and  the  determination  to  use  it  If 
necessary — as  President  Kennedy  proved  In 
the  Initial  showdown  in  Cuba.  Tet  there  are 
Americans,  even  now,  who  pretend  that  If  we 
Just  continue  retreating  before  the  Commu- 
nists we  will,  by  moving  backward,  somehow 
move  forward  toward  a  genuine  and  stable 
peace. 

So  it  goes  In  other  matters.  There  is  the 
United  Nations.  We  know  it  is  in  desperate 
straits.  We  know  we  are  probably  the  only 
power  with  sufficient  dedication  to  It,  and 
sufficient  financial  leverage  to  support  it,  to 
force  a  revision  of  its  policies  so  that  It 
truly  lead  the  world  to  peace.  And  yet. 
rather  than  face  the  facts,  many  of  us  pre- 


tend that,  if  we  Just  elalm  Tehssneatly 
enough  that  the  U  JT.  Is  perfect;  It  wlU  some- 
how become  so. 

Such  Is  the  Amerinan  attitude,  baffling  to 
our  allies,  self-defeating  to  \is. 

anoc  or  wab 

There  must  sometimes  crane,  for  all  of  us, 
the  staggering  reallaatlon  that  our  iH«tense 
of  "things  are  reaUy  going  aU  right"  Just 
Isn't  true.  Why  then  do  we  do  It?  One  rea- 
son is  the  wistful  hope  that  all  bad  things 
will  go  away.  A  more  fundamental  recuon  Is 
fear — the  fear  of  having  to  do  something 
about  a  given  difficulty  confnmtlng  the 
country,  if  you  once  admit  candidly  that  it 
exists. 

On  many  occasions  In  recent  years,  a  fa- 
miliar little  drama  has  occurred.  A  Senator 
or  a  Representative  or  a  member  of  the 
administration  Is  under  questioning  by  re- 
porters on  matters  affecting  foreign  affairs. 
Sooner  or  later  the  guest  advocates  some 
strong  course  of  action.  Then:  "Senator," 
he  is  asked  in  a  hxished,  disbelieving  tone  of 
voice,  "do  you  mean  you  would  really  do  that, 
even  at  the  risk  of  war?" 

And  such  an  awesome  place  does  this  ques- 
tion bold  in  the  national  legendry  that  9 
times  out  of  10,  Instead  of  saying  bluntly 
what  his  own  intention  and  national  in- 
tegrity demand — ^whlch  is  "Yes" — the  legis- 
lator ducks  and  dodges  and  weasels  and 
eqvUvocates.  His  loterrogator  retires  trl- 
xunphant. 

That  "risk  of  war"  is  a  favorite  btigaboo, 
no  one  can  deny.  It  gives  great  support  and 
impetus  to  "let's  pretend."  But  examine  it 
for  a  moment. 

War  today  is  horrible  beyond  concept — at' 
least  the  kind  of  war  we  all  assume  would 
come  in  a  major  showdown  between  the  free 
world  and  the  slave,  obliterating  in  one  fiery 
instant  all  that  we  hold  dear.  But  does  that 
make  the  principles  of  freemen  any  less 
vaUd?  If  it  does,  then  why  don't  we  give  up 
rlg^t  now?  Why  don't  we  abandon  the  big- 
gest pretense  of  all — ^that  there  Is  anything 
worthwhile  in  freedom,  anything  worth  sav- 
ing of  this  Republic  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  to  preserte  and  pass  along?  If 
we  are  so  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  being 
true  to  oiu-  holtage  and  our  country,  why 
not  forget  about  It  right  now,  and  save  all 
this  wear  and  tear  on  the  national  budget 
and  our  own  nervous  system? 

To  state  the  proposition  thus  is  to  demon- 
strate at  once  its  absurdity.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  going  to  abandon  our  principles  and  our 
country. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  this  life — ^wlth  all  .Its 
liberties  and  freedoms— we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  it  up.  If  we  wish  to  live,  we  mxist 
be  reedy  to  die.  Only  by  being  xmafraid  of 
war  can  we  avoid  war.  And  being  unafraid 
of  war  does  not  mean  feeling  no  worry  <x 
terror  about  it.  The  citizen  who  did  not  feel 
thus  would  be  a  fool  indeed.  It  means  being 
able  to  accept  that  fear  and  go  on  from 
there,  with  the  courage  expressed  In  a  little- 
used  verse  of  the  national  anthem-:  "Then 
conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  Just." 

XIORT  m  RIGHT 

Of  course,  no  sane  person  wants  war.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  we  cannot  let  ourselves 
be  bamboozled  Into  believing  that  war  Is  in- 
deed the  only  alternative  to  surrendw — ^that 
a  firm,  stectdy,  unyielding,  unbelllgerent  pol- 
icy will  lead  inevitably  to  disaster.  Almost 
more  than  anything  else,  we  have  to  fear  the 
Idea  that  there  Is  no  way  open  to  us,  with 
all  our  power  and  Infinite  rseouieea,  to  com- 
bats omr  opponent  without  bringing  on  all- 
out  nuclear  war— and  that  therefore  we  must 
dose  off  discussion  of  other  Ideas  and  not 
try  to  develop  them  as  cogently  and  effeo- 
tlvdy  as  we  can. 

"nie  Imperattve  flvst  step  in  this  latter 
process   is   to  banish  another  contention. 


that  there  are  no  answers  to  the  world's 
major  problems — that  thers  are.  to  uss  the 
paiTot  phrase,  "no  permanent  solutions," 
and  we  should,  therefore,  stop  trying  to  find 
any.  As  with  the  fear  of  war,  this  argument 
can  be  used  to  paralyae  an  action  and  defeat 
an  attempts  at  oonstructlve  thought.  It 
can  be  used  to  Justify  doing  nxttiiwg  pm-. 
tlciUarly  if  what  must  be  done  carries  with 
It  the  risk  of  war. 

These  two  Ideas  are  the  most  powerful 
w^pons  of  today's  do-nothing  party;  those 
who  say  we  can't  expect  a  solution  in  Berlin, 
or  expect  to  eliminate  the  Soviets  from  Cuba, 
or  stand  firm  for  a  truly  safe  disarmament 
treaty,  or  do  anything,  in  fact,  that  entails 
any  risk — because  (1)  there  are  no  perma- 
nent solutions,  and  (2)  it  may  mean  war. 
If  this  policy  Is  followed  long  enough,  there 
will  be  one  permanent  solution — with  or 
without  war — ^the  elimination  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free  repubUc  and  a  factor  In 
world  affairs. 

We  must  seek  solutions  as  though  we 
really  mean  to  find  them,  because  that  is  the 
Job  hIsUuy  has  given  us,  however  much  we 
may  wish  it  had  not.  It  is  the  Job  of  saving 
freedom,  as  we  have  saved  It  before  and  as 
we  are  going  to  save  it  now,  for  the  simplest 
and  most  commanding  of  reasons — becaxise 
what  is  right  Is  right.  If  we  are  committed 
to  the  si4)p<xt  of  right,  as  the  United  States 
is  by  history,  and  by  choice,  then  it  does  not 
matter  how  many  homvs  may  be  threatened 
or  how  many  fearful  weapons  may  be  waved 
in  our  face  by  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  We  have 
to  defend  the  right,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 

If  we  do  not,  we  lose  all  self-respect,  all 
honor,  all  decency.  We  also.  In  this  happy 
20th  century,  lose  our  safety,  our  liberty, 
our  democracy,  and  o\ir  lives. 

A  nSK-TURM  icoMorr 

We  must  be  brave  enough  to  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  do  the  things  necessary 
to  set  it  on  a  course  that  truly  leads  to  peace. 
There  were  a  couple  of  weeks  In  October 
1962,  for  instance,  when  we  were  brave  like 
this — but  where  has  it  gone  now?  Dissi- 
pated on  the  winds  of  a  billion  words,  van- 
ished down  the  hallways  of  timorous  com- 
promise and  unnecessary  concession.  There 
was  a  mcxnent  when  we  had  the  world 
united  behind  us — ^not  Just  the  free  world 
but,  one  siispects,  behind  their  Jailers'  bcu:ks 
tbe  peoples  of  the  slave  world  as  well — in 
the  great  hope  that  we  had  at  last  turned 
the  tide  and  were  really  going  to  start  lead- 
ing the  Earth  up  the  long  hill  toward  sanity 
and  peace. 

But  we  took  one  step — and  stopped,  at  the 
moment  when  we  had  oxir  opponent  on  the 
riui,  at  Uie  moment  when  we  shoiild  have 
insisted,  calmly  but  with  absolute  firmness, 
that  unless  UlT.  inspection  In  Cuba  was 
started  at  once,  we  were  coming  in  *  *  * 
that  unless  Soviet  troops  were  removed  at 
once,  we  were  coming  in  •  •  •  that  unless 
a  revision  of  positions  all  around  tbe  world 
was  undertaken,  we  were  coming  in.  We 
stopped.  And  now,  of  course,  when  such 
proposals  are  made,  there  comes  the  cry, 
"Tou  don't  want  a  war,  do  you?" 

Well,  right  now,  of  course,  these  voices 
may  be  right.  The  world's  support  has  been 
lost,  the  hemisphere's  support  has  been  frag- 
mented, the  Soviet  Uhlon,  having  tested  us 
with  lifted  tarpaulins  and  solemn  promises, 
has  concluded  that  the  United  State*  was 
once  again  Just  talking  big.  To  Insist  upon 
these  things  In  Cuba,  as  of  this  moment, 
might  mean  war. 

But  we  should  not  forget,  for  these  inter- 
national crises  are  matters  of  timing,  that 
If  that  October's  moment  had  been  selaed 
and  made  the  most  of.  we  would  really  have 
turned  the  tide.  We. let  the  dianoe  slip. 
But  who  knows  when  soch  a  moment  may 
OMne  again? 
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■elves  out  of 
may  well  be 

It  is  true 
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carries    with   11 
suicide.    Our 
"let's  pretend." 
It  Is  time  we 
spirit. 
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be  belUgerent — we  should 
We  should  be  willing  to 
the   Ootnmunlsta   anytime. 
Md>Jeet—  but  we  should 
cxias  to  grant  the  concessions 
retreats.     We  should  Insist, 
I  llgtitsst    yielding,    on    every 
hat    Is    ours.      We    should 
just  for  the  sake  of 
We  should  agree  only 
n  strengthen  the  free  world 
le   cause   of  freedom.    And 
',  under  any  circumstances. 
Inch  which  with  them 
the  Irrecoverable  mile. 
to   talk  tough.    We  Jiist 
Xvery   single   time  we 
It,  the  Communists  switch 
some  other  tack;    the  last 
Is  an  all-out  frontal  show- 
why  It  seems  so  fantastic 
so  consistently  argue  our- 
unfllnr.hlng  firmness  which 
only  salvation. 

firmness  carries   with   It 

great  risks.    But  weakness 

the    certainty   of   national 

( ipponenta    are    not    playing 

'    They  are  pUylng  for  keeps. 

began  to  play  In  the  same 


hsra 
tough. 


ttlB 

oir 
Uat 


qeart  theref(x«.    The  passage 

but  at  Its  end  the  light 

awaits   the   brave.    So    let 


finally,  in  all  the  areas  of 
ilstory  demands  of  us  that 
le  colors,  that  Just  and  hon- 
whleh  our  hearts.  In  common 

mankind,  cry  out. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

hon[  don  fuqua 

ow  wLommA. 
IN  THX  HOU^  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednes  iay,  March  IS.  1964 


Uz.  FUQUA. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida 


Jayoees  recent  y  passed  a  resolution  deal 
Inv  with  the  reciting  ot  prayers  and 
RMUng  at  the  Mble  in  our  puUic  schools. 
I  feel  the  M(  mbers  of  Congress  should 
be  apprised  ol  this  act  on  the  part  of 
this  fine  organ  zation  and  am,  therefore, 
having  a  copy  qf  this  resolution  reprinted 
here: 

RsaoLunoN.  F^an>A  Jtnnos  Chamsix  or 
Coi 

'Whereas  the 
Bible  rearilng  In 
aside  by  dedsloi 
and 

"Whereas   the 
cemad  that 
damage  the  fonitdatton 
try  was  bout: 
society  must  Un 
the  Almighty 


ni  Biely 


'JCesoloetf.  Tb  t 


her  Gf 

lowing 

theUnlted  8tat4i. 

"Sacnow  1. 
shaU  be 
reading  froaii.  or 
cal  Serlptorea,  U 
a  votaatary 
public 

"Stac.  S. 
be  rissmsd  to 
belief  in.  reUano^ 


IIOttU]« 


rl^t  to  have  prayer  and 
puUle  schools  has  been  set 
of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court; 


Florida   Jaycees  are   oon- 
prohlbltlon  can  seriously 
on  which  this  ooun- 


. ,  a  reeognltloo  that  our 
In  proper  relatkmshlp  with 
-r.  thsrafore.  be  it 

the  norlda  Junior  Cham- 
adopt  as  Its  poUoy  the  fol- 

it  to  the  OcnatltQtlaii  oC 


MfMhlng  In  this  OoneUtntloa 

to  prohlMt  «be  offering. 

letwilng  to  prayers  or  Blbll- 

partle^wtkm  therein  Is  on 

tn  any  gofemmental  or 


In  tills  Onnetmitlon  shaU 

to 
taToklnff  tiM  aid 


of,  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  govern- 
mental cr  public  document,  proce«dlng,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  oolnage,  currency,  or  obllgatlcm 
of  the  United  Statea. 

"Sac.  8.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion." 

Adopted  February  16.  1964.  at  the  Florida 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Winter  Con- 
ference tn  Panama  City.  Fla. 
Approved : 

Cody  L.  Bau^et, 
President.  Florida  Jaycees. 
Attested : 

Charlix  Qitick, 
Secretary,  Florida  Jaycees. 


The  Game  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Okla- 
homa's winner  in  this  year's  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  Robert  T. 
Luttrell  m,  809  Southwest  37th  Street. 
Oklahoma  City.  It  is  with  pleasure  and 
with  pride  that  I  inclixle  his  speech  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  Game  or  Dcmocract 
(By  Robert  T.  Luttrell) 

The  stands  are  quiet.  The  lights  are  out. 
A  few  stray  remnants  of  programs,  pop- 
corn boxes,  and  ocrffee  cups  are  all  that  re- 
main in  mute  testimony  to  the  mighty  con- 
flict that  is  now  ended.  The  players  have 
trudged  to  the  locker  room.  The  spectators 
have  hustled  home.  The  score?  •  •  •  it's 
not  important  for  the  game  belongs  to  his- 
tory. But  Just  a  few  short  hoxirs  ago  the 
crowd  was  alive,  the  teams  were  vying,  and 
everyone  was  participating. 

Football  has  become  typically  American. 
One  ot  the  most  outstanding  reasons  for  its 
popularity  is  the  fact  that,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  challehge  exists.  Everyone  realizes 
this  and  the  spectators  project  themselves 
Into  the  conflict.  The  team  plays  well  be- 
cause of  audience  participation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  It's  kickoff  time  in 
Washington,  on  Cfeipltol  Hill.  The  whistle 
blows  and  the  debate  Is  underway.  Ifs  a 
vital  game,  and  at  stake  are  vital  issues.  The 
ci4>aclty  of  the  stadium  Is  mcxv  than  180 
million,  but  only  a  few  are  present. 

The  players  are  there.  They  are  ready  to 
play  for  the  fans,  but  few  of  the  spectators 
are  there.  This  game  can't  be  decisive.  The 
players  represent  the  people  but  without 
suji^iort,  without  p(U*tlclpation,  they  cannot 
know  what  they  represent.  The  legislators 
are  ready  to  push  through  to  the  goal  line, 
but  they  need  a  vocal  Indication  of  what  gocd 
to  push  toward.  It's  a  lonely  game  to  play 
without  support  and  there's  a  hollow  ring  to 
victory  In  an  empty  stadium. 

Where  was  the  capacity  crowd?  Many  peo- 
ple say.  "I'll  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers," but  then  It  Is  too  late. 

Ton  had  a  ticket.  Where  were  you?  Your 
ticket  to  the  game  (rf  democracy  was  the 
ballot  you  cast  In  the  last  election.  Did  you 
throw  away  that  ticket?  Did  you  hand  It  in 
and  then  go  home?  Or  did  you  participate 
in  the  game  from  start  to  finish?  Toiu-  child 
to  admitted  free— with  a  participating  adult.' 
Old  he  mlas  tha  game  becaxise  you  didn't 
want  to  participate?     Ilie  life  blood  of  a 


democracy  Is  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  you 
can't  voice  anything  if  you  arent  In  the 
Btadl\un. 

It's  klckoff  time  and  the  stands  are  packed 
There's  the  whistle  beginning  this,  another 
great  conflict  on  a  vital  issue.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen  listen  to  the  roar  from  the  stands 
from  the  people,  giving  Incentive  and  sup.! 
port  to  their  team.  The  game  is  over  and 
the  score  is  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the 
people. 

The  stands  are  quiet.  It  was  a  beautiful 
game,  a  beautiful  day,  a  wonderful  place. 
And  tomorrow  will  be  another  game.  Will 
you  be  there? 

Participation  Is  the  challenge  of  American 
citizenship.    It  Is  America. 


A  Peonj  or  Two  Sared 
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or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or  mDIAMA 
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Wednesday.  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
adage,  "Save  the  pennies  and  the  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us. 

Our  colleague,  Congressman  Earl 
Wilson,  Is  tiighly  praised  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Madison.  Ind., 
Courier  entitled  "A  Penny  or  Two 
Saved."  I  commend  Congressman  Wil- 
son in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more 
economical  procurement  of  our  defense 
necessities.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Pkmnt   oa  Two  Savbd 

Ninth  DtBtrlot  Congreesman  Earl  Wn.soN 
continues  to  win  skirmishes  in  his  running 
fight  with  the  military  over  procurement 
and  Bole-soxirce  buying. 

A  2 -year  fight  to  force  purchase  of  an 
Army  airborne  radio  Into  open  oompetlUon 
has  been  won,  Wiusoif  tcrid  his  colleagues 
this  week.  Wn.soK  said  the  Army  has  agreed 
to  abide  by  a  reconunendatlon  of  Comp- 
troller General  Joseph  Campb^  to  buy  half 
of  its  fiscal  year  1064  reqiilrements  of  the 
AN/ ARC  54  through  competitive  bidding. 

The  Army  orlgHnallj  planned  to  buy  all  of 
the  radios  by  sole  source  methods  from  the 
developer  who  was  paid  by  the  Government 
to  design  and  jwrfect  it.  Wn^SON  opened 
an  attack  In  September  1061  against  con- 
tinued sole  source  purchase  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  case  came  to  a  climax  in  a  let- 
ter from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Installations  and  Logistics,  Paul  R.  Ig- 
natius, to  Comptroller  General  Joseph  Camp- 
bell stating  the  Army  has  changed  Its  sole 
source  plan  and  will  go  competitive  In  buy- 
ing the  radio. 

Wn,80N  first  attacked  sole  source  purchase 
of  the  ARC  64  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  on 
July  17,  1963.  In  that  speech  he  said  he  had 
referred  the  ARC  64  case  to  the  General  Ac- 
ooimtlng  Office  for  a  full  study  and  report. 

On  September  27,  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral reported  to  Representative  Wilson  in  a 
6-page  letter  which  traced  the  prociuement 
of  the  ARC  64  since  its  inception. 

The  OAO  report  concluded:  "Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  effect  jxxtciu'ement  of 
the  radio  sets  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1964  on  a  competitive  basis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date." 

Wn,sON  reported  those  findings  to  Congress 
October  7. 

The  GAO  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of  Its  findings,  Wilson  said,  and  on  October 
22  Campbell  wrote  to  WtLaow  that,  while  the 
Army  feels  It  must  buy  868  of  the  radios 
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from  the  sole  source  developer,  it  will  buy 
882  of  the  same  set  imder  fully  oompetltlve 
conditions,  thus  acceding  to  the  OAO's  sug- 
gestion. 

"The  last  price  for  this  radio  under  sole 
source  conditions  was  $6,000.  The  Army  has 
the  863-unit  sole  source  real  going  right 
now.  When  the  c<Hnpetltive  purchase  is 
made  in  early  1964,  we  will  all  be  able  to  see 
Just  how  much  money  could  have  been  saved 
by  better  planning,  more  efficient  work  and 
a  more  protective  attitude  toward  the  tax- 
pujtn'  dollar,"  Wilson  said. 

"This  is  Just  another  reason  why  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  purchasing  machinery  of 
the  military  be  completely  overhauled.  Here 
Is  another  instance  in  which  the  Army  has 
been  forced  to  allow  competition  to  save  tax 
dollars. 

"How  many  more  are  there  that  will  go  un- 
discovered? We  need  sweeping  changes  In 
procurement,  and  we  need  them  now,"  Wil- 
son concluded. 

WILSON,  our  public  "watchdog"  In  Con- 
gress, has  won  another  important  battle  in 
the  war  on  waste.  The  victory,  however,  is 
ours  more  than  his.  He  has  accomplished 
a  big  savings  in  tax  dollars,  which  means  we 
taxpayers  are  getting  more  ftM-  our  money, 
which  means  one  minute  factor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment biueaucracy  is  being  run  more  ef- 
ficiently. This,  in  turn,  will  mean  less  cost 
to  us  taxpayers. 

Wilson  has  made  himself  unpopular  in 
many  quarters  through  his  relentless  attack 
on  waste.  He  has  been  criticized  by  high 
military  (Petals  and  by  political  adversaries. 
This  Is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  for  a  man  whose 
Job  depends  on  voter  popularity.  But  Wil- 
son has  done  it,  and  continues  to  do  It  in 
the  interest  of  good  Government. 

We  admire  his  courage  and  applaud  his 
work.  We  only  wish  there  were  more  like 
him  in  the  Capitol  to  help  bring  down  the 
ridiculous  level  Government  spending  has 
reached. 


Defease  Speadinf  in  a  Maaaf  ed  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  that  pertains  to  our 
colleague  Congressman  Earl  Wilson's 
efforts  to  expose  the  possible  waste  in 
Project  60. 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  our  col- 
league is  willing  to  put  forth  such  dogged 
determination  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of 
bang  for  a  taxpayer's  buck.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 
Detknsz  Spending  in  a  Managed  Economt 

Early  this  month  Representative  Earl  Wil- 
son, an  Indiana  Republican,  warned  his  con- 
stituents of  what  he  called  a  blood -chilling 
prospect.  This,  said  the  Hooeler  Congress- 
man, who  specializes  in  exposing  waste,  mis- 
management, and  favoritism  In  defense  con- 
tracts, is  a  Kennedy  administration  plan  to 
buy  military  hardware  not  as  needed  but 
as  the  economy  calls  for  massive  pimip 
priming. 

Pentagon  civilians,  said  Wilson,  called  the 
plan  "Project  60,"  or,  in  the  lang^iage  of 
Pentagonese,  "counter-cyclical  procure- 
ment." In  good  times  proctu-ement  will  be 
out  down.  "If  unemplo3rment  begins  to 
rise  or  If  there  Is  a  desire  to  inject  much 


money  into  a  given  area."  WtLsoN  reported 
in  his  newsletter,  "the  Pentagon  will  rush 
through  oMers  for  weapons,  missilea,  etc. 
It  can  withhold  contracts  from  other  areas 
on  similar  whims." 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Wilson's  dire  fore- 
bodings about  administration  plans  to  man- 
age the  economy  received  partial  confirma- 
tion from  a  most  luilikely  source.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara's  right-hand  man,  Roa- 
well  L.  Gllpatrlc,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. GUpatric  told  a  conference  of  news- 
pai>er  editors  and  publishers  in  Chicago  that 
the  Pentagon  has  very  definite  plans  to  shift 
prociu^ment  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
ease  unemployment  problems. 

For  the  next  several  years,  Gllpatrlc  pre- 
dicted, military  spending,  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  (gross  national  product) ,  will  in'obably 
decline,  and  defense  industries  will  face  a 
series  of  economic  problems,  related  to  the 
changing  impact  of  defense  spending. 

"We  are,  therefore,  anxioxis  to  see  that  In- 
dustrial capacity  and  skUled  manpower  not 
currently  needed  for  defense  are  put  to 
productive  use,"  he  said.  "We  do  not  want 
to  see  the  avallabUlty  of  theee  Important 
resources  Ignored  and  allowed  to  compound 
exlsUng  unemployment." 

To  accomplish  this  end,  GUpatric  said  the 
Pentagon  has  set  up  a  "high  level  working 
group"  which,  from  time  to  time,  wUl  give 
certain  industries  access  to  the  secret  details 
of  McNamara's  6-year  plan.  This  procedure, 
to  which  Congress  is  not  privy,  projects 
defense  spending  and  the  type  of  defense 
structure   5   years   into   the  fUtiU'e. 

In  his  exposure  of  "Project  60,"  Represent- 
ative Wilson  explained  that  these  plans  call 
for  15  procurement  officials — all  political  ap- 
pointees— to  set  up  Biiop  in  16  regions 
throughout  the  Nation. 

"If  one  of  theee  procurement  commissars 
decides  his  area  could  use  a  shot  in  the  arm," 
said  WiLsoir,  "he  reports  to  McNamara,  who, 
as  you  know,  reports  to  the  White  House. 
Thus,  poUtical  or  economic  need  can  replace 
actual  need,  efficiency,  and  low  cost.  The 
ramifications  of  such  a  plan  and  the  eon- 
sequences  at*  as  frightening  as  they  are 
ominous." 

In  his  Chicago  address,  GUpatric  appealed 
for  Intelligent  press  coverage  to  saplaia  to 
the  public  the  nature  of  the  defense  prob- 
lems he  described.  Including  this  vital  one 
<^  parceling  out  defense  contracts.  The 
Pentagon  chiefs  would  do  better  if  they 
explained  how  they  can  clamp  such  life-and- 
death  controls  on  large  segments  of  the 
economy  without  congressional  a^^roval. 

To  the  doctrine  of  managed  news,  first 
proclaimed  in  McNamara's  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Pentagon  now  adds  the  policy  of 
a  managed  economy. 


CBS  Looks  at  the  Poverty  Offensiye 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  phrases 
have  a  way  of  capturing  public  interest, 
while  their  meaning  often  eludes  us. 
Currently,  the  "war  on  poverty"  expres- 
sion enjoys  widespread  use.  Yet,  from 
the  conversations  I  have  heard  and  the 
questions  I  have  been  asked.  I  doubt  that 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  and 
what  the  administration  has  proposed 
runs  too  deep. 

As  I  indicated  in  response  to  news 
media  inquiries  as  to  my  reaction  to 


the  President's  poverty  message  earlier 
this  week,  we  must  first  analyze  what  is 
asked  and  then  proceed  to  Judge  each 
item  on  its  merit.  It  Is  not  sufficient — 
in  fact,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
sound  legislative  process — to  say,  "I  am 
against  poverty,  therefore,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  President's  proposals." 

I  said  further  that  I  shall  support 
those  programs  which  show  real  promise 
of  inspiring  individuals  to  help  them- 
selves. Pederal  action  to  assist  the  State 
and  local  commiinitles  provide  the  type 
of  training  and  education  needed  to 
equip  unemployed  men  and  women  with 
the  skills  that  will  suit  them  to  today's 
Job  market  will  continue  to  enjoy  my  en- 
dorsement. Other  programs,  too,  that 
respect  Individual  dignity  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  poverty  problems  by  mak- 
ing those  affected  wards  of  the  taxpaying 
public  also  will  get  my  backing. 

However,  I  Intend  to  oppose  pn^x>6ala 
which  are  mere  retreads  of  those  bureau- 
cratic boondoggles  found  Inadequate  in 
the  past.  Just  because  an  old  idea  wears 
a  new  cloak — in  this  case,  cut  of  the 
noble  fabric  of  antipoverty — is  no  Justi- 
fication to  expose  its  historical  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  esential  that 
the  public  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Al- 
ready, the  news  media  has  begun  its  con- 
tribution to  this  information  imperative. 
I  compliment  them  for  their  responsibil- 
ity. It  also  is  incumbent  on  those  of 
us  In  CoDgrcBs  to  utiUae  our  lines  of 
constituent  ccximiunlcatlon  in  describ- 
ing the  elements  of  the  proposed  anti- 
poverty  legislatk>n. 

YestCTday,  it  was  my  good  fortime  to 
be  listening  to  radio  station  WTOP  be- 
tween 8:55  and  9  ajB..  for  I  heard  an 
excellent  C(»mientary  on  the  matter  of 
poverty  in  the  legislative  framework.  It 
was  delivered  by  CBS  News  Reporter 
Allan  Jackson  on  the  "Mwrilng  R«)ort" 
feature  of  that  network's  regvilar  "Di- 
mension" series. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  nature  of 
broadcast  Information  is  fieetlng,  I  take 
pleasure  in  granting  some  measure  of 
permanence  to  Mr.  Jackson's  incisive 
examination  by  sharing  It  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  through  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Dimension 

Good  morning.  This  is  Dimension,  Allan 
Jackson  with  the  Morning  Report,  a  look  at 
a  top  story  of  the  m<»rning:  The  President's 
war  on  poverty. 

Congress  is  losing  no  time  in  getting  to 
work  on  the  antipoverty  program  outlined 
by  President  Johnson  yesterday.  The  House 
Labor  Conunittee  is  beginning  its  hearings  on 
the  program  this  morning,  less  than  24  hours 
after  the  President's  message  went  to  Con- 
gress. But  ultimate  approval  may  take  a 
little  time.  There  is  little  argument  over 
the  goals  of  the  program,  but  there  is  con- 
troversy over  some  of  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing them. 

The  groundwork  for  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram being  taken  up  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee  this  morning  was  laid  in  the 
President's  budget  message  in  January.  He 
said  then  that  he  would  ask  for  about  a 
billion  dollars  to  begin  an  all-out  attack  on 
poverty,  sent  to  Congress  yesterday,  estimated 
the  cost  at  SSfiav^  million  in  the  first  year. 
The  total,  overaU  cost  of  the  program  hasn't 
been  estimated,  but  there  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  controversy  over  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
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This  represents  a  substantial  step  toward 
Poetmaster  General  John  A.  Oronouskl's  an- 
nounced goal  of  lopping  $100  million  from 
the  »660  million  annual  subsidy  for  the  De- 
partment in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
Wh«i  the  rate  increase  was  announced  Mr 
Oronouskl  expressed  a  graUflcation  in  which 
taxpayers  wUl  surely  share. 

But  the  public  still  wUl  be  saddled  with  a 
parcel  poet  subaidy  of  more  than  968  mlUlon 
annually,  even  after  the  new  rates  take  ef- 
fect. Such  is  the  case  even  though  Congress 
over  the  years  has  emphasized  that  parcel 
poet  shall  be  self-supporting.  Congress  in 
fact,  has  written  this  into  law,  and  the  reason 
is  simple :  parcel  poet  is  used  preponderantly 
by  commercial  shippers,  who  should  be  able 
willing  to  pay  their  own  way. 

Nevertheless,  parcel  poet  Income  has  sel- 
dom come  cloee  to  covering  expenses.  In  fis- 
cal 1962.  for  example,  the  Income  fell  almost 
20  percent  short  of  expenses.  And  in  some 
recent  years  the  taxpayer  Upping  subsidy  has 
risen  as  high  as  25  percent  of  cost. 

The  Postmaster  General  U  to  be  commend- 
ed for  taking  a  firm  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  hope  he  will  continue.  By  moving 
toward  elimination  of  the  parcel  post  subsidy 
altogether,  he  will  show  the  way  to  poelUve 
Government  ec9nomy.  He  will  put  the  Poet 
Ofllce  Department  finally  in  tune  with  the 
longtime  Intent  of  the  Congress.  And  above 
all,  he  will  be  saving  $68  million  a  year  for 
a  grateful  public. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  a  speech 
given  by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  "The  Significance  of  the 
Battle  of  Sabine  Pass."  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Rmcokd.  The  senlM-  class  of  St 
Plus  X  High  School  in  Houston.  Tex 
has  Indicated  their  interest  in  having 
this  speech  appear  in  the  Congressional 
RscoBo: 

Thk  SiGNincANCE  or  the  Battle  or  Sabine 

Pass 
(RemarliB    of    Attorney    General    Waggoner 
Carr  before  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Sabine  Pass,  September  7,  1963) 
In  your  program  is  a  vivid  account  of  the 
valor  and  heroism  of  Dick  Dowllng  and  his 
men  in  their  historic  victory  over  ths  Federal 
Navy  which  had  a  superiority  of  men  and 
arms.     In  a  short   time,  you  will  visit  the 
Sabine  Pass  Battlefield  Park  and  be  able  to 
make    an    on-the-spot    investigation — with 
the    aid    of    the    new    Interpretive    markers 
t^r« — of  the  precise  movements  and  posi- 
tions erf  Dowling'B  men  and  batteries  and 
of  the  attacking  vessels. 

My  part  on  this  commemorative  program 
is  to  examine  with  you  the  significance  of 
this  batUe  and  the  results  of  the  actions 
of  these  brave  Tezans  as  they  completely 
routed  a  serious  Invasion  of  Texas  On  Sep- 
tember 8,  1863,  UtUe  did  these  men  realize 
that  their  great  defense  of  the  Texas  coast 
would  cause  reverberations  felt  aroimd  the 
world. 

Even  before  the  Civil  War,  northern  busi- 
nessman realized  the  possibilities  of  the  eco- 
nomic abimdance  of  Texas  and  wanted  to 
colonize    the    State    with    nonslave   owners. 


They  cited  examples  of  how  the  German 
colonlsu  in  Texas  who  did  not  own  slaves 
were  prospering  greatly. 

Civil  War  came,  and  the  feeUng  of  Texas 
as  the  potential  cotton  giant  of  the  United 
States  still  lay  in  the  minds  of  the  indus- 
trialists. In  1863  the  cotton  sltuaUon  at 
northern  textUe  mUls  was  desperate.  Many 
had  closed,  ruin  threatened  others,  unem- 
ployinent  was  high.  Cotton  supplied  from 
New  Orleans  and  other  captured  southern 
ports  and  the  cotton  seized  from  blockade 
runners  proved  a  mere  trickle  to  the  hunerv 
northern  mills. 

IndustrialUts  Investigated  the  possibility 
of  securing  cotton  from  India,  but  that 
source  had  been  preempted  by  England. 
They  decided  the  only  one  real  chance  to 
get  the  mills  going  again  was  the  conquest 
of  Texas.  The  New  York  Times  said  editor- 
ially, "Texas  alone  is  capable,  by  the  proper 
application  of  free  labor,  of  producing  more 
cotton  annually  than  all  the  South  ever  ex- 
ported by  the  aid  of  Its  4  million  slaves  " 
In  October  of  1863,  a  delegation  represent- 
ing all  New  England  manufacturers  con- 
verged on  Washington  to  press  for  the  speedy 
occupation  of  Texas.  i«^~> 

President  Uncoln  had  his  hands  full  try- 
ing to  pacify  strong  lobbyists  and  attempt- 
ing to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

For  a  time  the  invasion  of  Texas  was 
shelved  In  favor  of  a  strong  Federal  cam- 
paign to  seize  and  control  the  Mississippi 
River,  thereby  spUttlng  the  South,  however 
Gen.  Nathanlal  F.  Banks  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  secure  troops  for  the  Impending 
event  RecrulUng  drives  were  conducted  in 
the  North  promising  not  only  an  enlUtment 
bonus  but  farm  land  In  soon-to-be  con- 
quered Texas.  Many  farmers  and  adven- 
turers enlisted  for  this  expedition  with  the 
hope  that  a  cotton-ralslng  fortune  awaited 
them  In  Texas. 

After  Vlcksburg  fell  on  July.  4.  1883  the 
pre«in-e  began  again  to  invade  the  Lone 
Star  State.  This  time  tlie  President  was 
strongly  advised  the  occupation  of  Ttexas  was 
vital  to  cut  off  trade  with  Europe  via  Mex- 
ico. On  June  7,  French  troops  had  en- 
tered the  ancient  capital  of  Montesimia  in 
Mexico.  And  In  July,  graphic  stories  came 
from  the  American  consxil  at  Monterrey  con- 
cerning the  pitiable  plight  of  all  the  Unlon- 
Ists  In  Texas  and  how  these  refugees  were 
fleeing  In  great  numbers  to  Mexico  to  rid 
themselves  of  Otuifederate  authority  Still 
more  Important  was  a  dispatch  from  the 
U.S.  Minister  In  Paris  disclosing  that  the 
Mexican  quesUon  had  become  a  most  prom- 
inent one  In  the  p<^cy  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  and  the  more  the  United  Statcs^ 
complained  of  the  Invasion  of  Mexico  the 
mare  anxious  did  he  become  to  succeed 
Disturbing  nmaors  were  afloat  In  Sngland 
that  there  might  possibly  be  a  Franco-Con- 
federate union. 

On  July  30,  Lincoln  wrote  he  wanted  to 
get  up  the  expedition  to  seize  Texas  for  two 
reasons— to  forestaU  the  French  In  Mexico 
and    silence  the  persistent  lobby  at  home. 
General  Banks,  at  last  realizing  his  wishes 
planned  his  Invasion.     He  believed  the  easi- 
er and   faster  way   to  attack  the  State  at 
that   time   was   by   an  ami^lblous  descent 
on  the  coast  near  Sabine  Pass.    Aooordingly 
on  the  last  day  of  August;  Banks  ordered 
MaJ.   Gen.  WUUam   B.  Ptanklin.   a  veteran 
of  the  Virginia  Campaigns  of  1863,  to  take 
the  3d  Division  and  one  brigade  of  the  1st 
Division  of  the  19th  Corps,  board  tranaporta 
and  proceed  to  Sabine  Pass.     Southern  de- 
fenses were  believed  to  be  feeble  there,  and 
if  naval  vessels  succeeded  in  overwhelming 
the  Confederate  gims.  Runklin  was  to  land 
his   men   and   strike  inland   to   tha  Beau- 
mont-Houston railroad  and  await  reinforce- 
ments.   Thsy  than  would  proceed  to  occupy 
Houston  to  gain  control  of  all  the  railway 
oommunlcatloiis  of  Tsxm  and  get  command 
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of  the  nx>st  populous  and  productive  part 
of  the  State.  This  position  would  then  en- 
able them  to  move  at  any  moment  Into  the 
intericv  in  any  direction  or  fall  back  upon 
GaJvestOQ  Island. 

The  fleet  of  transports  and  gunboats  ar- 
rived at  Sabine  Pass,  and  the  famous  events 
of  the  battle  you  know. 

This  was  the  last  major  attempt  to  In- 
vade Texas.  General  Banks,  later  In  Novem- 
ber, managed  to  get  a  small  foothold  at 
Brownsville,  and  the  Union  occupation  In 
faraway  El  Paso  plus  the  seizure  of  a  few 
Texas  Islands  amounted  to  the  only  Union 
control  In  Texas  throughout  the  war. 

Much  needs  to  be  said  about  the  Invasion 
that  did  not  occiu-.  Had  It  happened,  the 
lives  of  Texans  would  have  been  radically 
changed.  Already  faced  with  shortages  of 
food  and  clothing  without  heavy  fighting 
within  the  State.  Texas  would  have  suffered 
the  despoliation  that  was  the  bitter  fate  of 
most  Southern  States.  The  Invasion  of 
Union  troops,  the  acquisition  of  food  to  feed 
men  and  horses  would  have  laid  waste  the 
State. 

Texas  women  and  children  did  not  have  to 
hide  from  soldiers,  sxiffer  persecution,  see  the 
Immediate  horrors  of  battle.  The  land  re- 
nudned  the  scene  of  planting  and  plowing 
and  harvesting.  No  heavy  cannon  and  dash- 
ing horses  ruined  the  long,  straight  rows  of 
ootton  In  the  flelds.  No  barns  were  hastily 
converted  Into  hospitals  where  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  dying  were  cared  for  with 
crude.  Improvised  methods  of  relieving  suf- 
fering. No  homes  were  biu'ned  and  pxxses- 
slons  scattered  In  the  wake  of  Union  retreat. 

With  the  Invasion  of  Union  forces,  Texas 
would  have  fallen  Into  a  crisis  never  before 
felt.  Enemies  would  be  Invading  from  all 
sides.  Troops  would  have  to  be  found  to 
meet  civilized  warfare  from  the  east  while 
fighters  would  be  necessary  to  fend  off  mtir- 
derous  attacks  from  savage  Indians  to  the 
west.  The  frontier,  maintained  by  a  skele- 
ton army  of  State  and  Confederate  troops  and 
citizens'  poeaes,  would  siiffer  greatly.  Wom- 
en, children,  and  old  folks  would  have  met 
the  threat  of  the  scalper's  knife  and  faced 
tortures  even  more  than  they  were  normally 
subjected  to.  These  horrible  scenes  did  not 
occur  to  any  great  extent,  because  of  Dick 
Dowllng  and  his  men  at  Sabine  Pass. 

To  the  Texans,  the  Sabine  Pass  victory  was 
a  great  boost  to  morale,  especially  since  the 
two  vessels  captured,  the  Clifton  and  Sa- 
chem, had  disgracefully  fled  under  a  flag  of 
truce  during  the  Battle  of  Galveston  In  Jan- 
uary 1863. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Jefferson 
Davis  had  said.  "Texans,  the  troops  from 
other  States  have  their  reputations  to  gain, 
but  the  sons  of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo 
have  theirs  to  maintain."  Dick  Dowllng  and 
his  men  are  shining  examples  that  this  rep- 
utation was  maintained.  In  fact.  Sabine 
Pass  Is  Alamo-Uke  In  Its  story,  this  ending  a 
happy  one  with  none  Injured  and  a  victory 
f  CH-  Texas. 

To  this  point,  1863  had  been  a  bad  year 
for  the  Confederacy.  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
had  died;  there  was  Gettysburg;  the  fall  of 
Vlcksburg,  and  the  loss  of  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi River;  the  abandonment  of  much  of 
Arkansas — all  were  certainly  discouraging. 
Then  there  was  the  defense  of  Charleston, 
the  victory  at  Chlckamauga,  and  the  battle 
of  Sabine  Pass. 

To  the  Confederacy,  this  Texas  victory 
meant  much.  The  South  certainly  would 
have  fallen  had  another  split  occurred  at  that 
time. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  elated  at  the  news  of 
this  stirring  victory.  He  sent  his  personal 
congratulations  and  offered  a  medal  of  honor 
to  be  struck  citing  the  "Davis  Guards."  as 
these  men  were  called,  for  bravery.  This  was 
the  only  honor  of  the  kind  known  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  Confederate  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  war.    In  Davis'  book,  "Rise  and  Fall  of 


the  Confederate  Government,"  he  devoted 
tour  pages  to  the  Battle  of  Sabine  Pass — al- 
most as  much  allotted  to  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg — listed  the  name  of  every  man 
who  received  the  medal  and  wrote  that  the 
heroics  of  the  Davis  Guards  were  without 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  war. 

The  Confederate  Congress  tendered  Its 
official  thanks  In  February  of  1864. 

Texas  was  the  storehouse  of  the  Confed- 
eracy west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  So  badly 
were  goods  and  supplies  needed  from  Texas, 
for  some  time  factory  workers,  salt  processors, 
cattle  trail  herders,  and  wagon  drivers  were 
exempt  from  duty  with  the  military.  With 
oxcarts  liunberlng  along  hot,  dusty  roads  by 
contrast  to  iron  horses  belching  black 
smoke — Texas  constantly  moved  goods  and 
supplies  to  the  fronts.  This  transportation 
ran  night  and  day,  hauling  cotton  to  the 
border  or  to  blockade  runners  operating  In 
neutral  waters  outside  gulf  ports — shipping 
salt,  6moked  meats,  clothing,  military  equip- 
ment, leather  goods,  and  medical  supplies  to 
the  armies. 

Cotton  could  buy  when  Confederate  cur- 
rency could  not.  Industry  In  the  South 
could  not  keep  up  with  Army  demands;  man- 
vifactured  goods  of  all  kinds  had  to  be 
bought  In  Mexico  and  Europe  to  sustain  the 
South.  Therefore,  cotton  became  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Confederacy.  With  Texas  Iso- 
lated, the  South  would  be  doomed.  Dick 
Dowllng  and  his  men  \inknowingly  kept  the 
Confederacy  alive  at  this  crucial  time. 

But  this  victory  accomplished  even  more. 
When  the  news  came  to  Europe,  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Confederacy  were  aided  con- 
siderably. In  London,  the  quotations  on  the 
Confederate  loan  and  bonds  rose  3  to  3  per- 
cent. The  London  Times  revealed  that  Eng- 
land was  taking  another  look  at  this  new 
nation  and  that  perhaps  the  policy  toward 
the  Confederacy  should  be  reviewed.  It  was 
clear  that  Sabine  Pass  had  damaged  Federal 
prestige  abroad.  This  also  opened  up  new 
hope  that  ties  would  be  strengthened  be- 
tween the  Confederacy  and  France  with 
MaxmllUan's  government  operating  In 
Mexico,  since  France's  Interest  in  Texas  had 
abated  with  Gettysburg  and  the  fall  of 
Vlcksburg. 

The  North,  resting  on  Its  laurels  of  vic- 
tories the  first  part  of  the  year,  found  the 
news  of  Sabine  Pass  had  struck  two  vital 
spots — morale  and  money. 

The  lowering  of  morale  started  at  the  scene 
of  battle  when  Union  officers  had  to  siu-- 
render  to  a  bashfxil  young  lieutenant  who 
was  hardly  dressed  for  so  formal  an  occa- 
sion. Then,  when  the  news  of  the  number 
of  men  who  captured  these  vessels  was 
learned,  morale  took  an  even  deeper  dive. 

This  embarrassing  defeat  did  much  to 
lower  the  Union's  own  opinion  of  Its  Navy. 
While  at  times,  the  reports  of  naval  men 
were  quite  verbose,  these  reports  were  vague 
with  everyone  apparently  willing  to  pass  the 
buck. 

H.  H.  Bell,  commodore  commanding  the 
west  blockading  squadron,  wrote  the  Navy 
Department  that  the  expedition  to  Sabine 
Pass  had  totally  failed.  He  later  reported 
that  the  form  of  attack  carried  out  was 
different  from  the  one  he  had  reoommended. 
In  much  the  same  manner  John  P.  Glllls, 
senior  officer  off  Galveston,  excused  himself 
and  requested  to  get  away  from  Texas, 
blaming  his  Indigestion  on  the  climate. 

Major  General  Franklin  called  the  fiasco 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  misunderstandings, 
failures  of  ships  to  Intercept  responsible  offi- 
cials and  give  messages  when  they  should 
have  given  them.  To  Justify  his  charges,  he 
said  300  mules  were  thrown  overboard  from 
the  steamer  Laurel  Hill  without  orders  from 
any  responsible  officer. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  W.  H.  Dana  evidently  felt  the 
Confederates  didn't  play  fair  because  he 
said  his  ship,  the  Cayuga  had  fired  toward 
the  town  where  the  batteries  were  supposed 


to  be  and  got  no  reply  from  the  enemy. 
Commander  Bell  felt  this,  excuse  was  not 
good  enough  and  told  Dana  to  make  a  fuller 
report. 

C.  W.  Lamson,  commander  of  the  ship 
Granite  City  said  he  was  unaware  at  the 
time  of  the  withdrawal  that  he  was  the 
senior  officer  on  board. 

The  battle  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise 
except  the  rendezvous  at  Sabine  Pass  was 
not  obeyed  by  all  ships.  The  Owasco  was  in 
Galveston  getting  oil,  and  the  commander 
seemed  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  mon- 
key wrench  he  threw  Into  the  surprise  plans. 

Lt.  Frederick  Crocker  from  Confederate 
prison  wrote  his  report  saying  Acting  Master 
Benjamin  Weeks  hauled  down  the  flag  with- 
out his  authorization.  Weeks'  reply  cen- 
tered around  the  need  of  the  men  for  medical 
attention  since  the  ship's  sxu-geon,  he 
claimed,  had  climbed  overboard  when  the 
shooting  began  and  had  clung  to  the  rudder 
throughout  the  battle. 

The  surgeon  answered  the  charge  and  ad- 
mitted he  climbed  overboard,  but  only  for  a 
moment  until  he  heard  the  call  for  medical 
assistance,  and  climbed  back  on  board  to 
give  aid.  He  ended  his  report  by  saying  he 
loved  his  family  and  country  too  much  to  do 
such  a  thing  as  was  said  of  him. 

General  Banks,  In  Ws  full  report,  blamed 
It  on  an  engineer  who  had  deserted  from  a 
gunboat  and  gave  away  the  planned  attack. 
Whether  this  Is  true  or  not  actually  had  no 
bearing.  Banks  also  blamed  the  failure  on 
the  shoal  waters  of  the  Sabine  which  did  not 
enable  gunboats  to  maneuver. 

Aside  from  all  this  sidestepping,  or  as 
we  say  In  Texas  poUtlcs  "kgonlzlng  reapprais- 
als." New  York  Editor  Horace  Greeley 
summed  the  battle  up  rather  well  when  he 
wrote  that  Major  General  Franklin  was  the 
"first  American  general  In  history  to  lose 
a  fleet  to  land  batteries  alone." 

The  New  York  papers  mentioned  the  bat- 
tle somewhat  conservatively.  Harpers  maga- 
zine even  carried  a  drawing  of  the  Federal 
ships  In  the  pass.  The  New  York  Herald 
said  that  "considering  the  nimiber  of  forces 
engaged,  it  Is  doubtful  If  any  affair  of  the 
whole  war  can  compare  with  the  battle  of 
Sabine  Pass  In  obstinacy  of  fighting,  loss 
of  life  and  the  amount  of  Interest  in- 
volved." 

Possibly  this  reporter  knew  the  full  truth 
of  what  he  had  written.  But  3  days  later 
he  certainly  knew  It,  for  gold  rose  S  per- 
cent in  price.  This  showed  the  Federals 
knew  the  war  was  going  to  last  longer  than 
expected.  Even  the  City  Commercial  Report 
said  the  rise  In  gold  had  a  very  marked  effect 
on  the  market  for  breadstuffs  with  a  rise  In 
price  on  flour. 

But  to  realize  the  full  Impact  of  the  news, 
we  have  to  go  to  the  London  Times  for  the 
whole  story. 

On  October  6,  the  Times  observed:  "Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  commercial  accounts 
from  New  York,  the  financial  position  had 
again  become  seriously  worse,  although  the 
papers  abstain  from  all  comment  on  it." 

The  Times  went  on  to  add:  "A  recovery  of 
2  or  3  percent  in  the  quotations  of  the  Con- 
federate loan,  and  a  revival  of  the  rumors 
respecting  the  recognition  of  the  South  by 
France,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
last  news  fnxn  America.  A  defeat  in  Tennes- 
see, a  check  In  Texas,  a  pavise — to  say  the 
least — In  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  Habees  Corpus  Act  In  the 
North,  are  more  than  enough  to  disturb  the 
money  market  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

To  the  North,  the  news  of  Sabine  Pass 
meant  another  winter  of  more  flghting,  no 
cotton  for  the  Idle  mills.  Increased  blockade 
ninning  of  cotton  from  Sabine  Pass  and 
other  points  on  the  Texas  coast,  and  more 
lobbyists  and  delegations  headed  for  Wash- 
ington. No  boost  In  morale  came  from  the 
news  of  Sabine  Pass. 
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Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  articles  from  the  Le  Moyne 
College  magazine  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  articles  are  concerned  with  in- 
dustrial relations  and  reflect  the  con- 
tribution Le  Moyne  College  Is  making  in 
this  area. 

The  article  follows: 

INDUSTHIAL   RELATIONS    AT   Le   MoYNE  COLLTCE 

(Joseph  X.  Albino,  1959) 
Ever  progressive  In  the  academic,  and 
practical,  field  of  Industrial  relations,  Le 
Moyne  College,  launched  an  industrial  rela- 
tions seminar  geared  to  top  management  in 
central  New  York  in  February.  Future 
seminars  are  planned  to  follow  which  wUl  be 
geared,  respectively,  to  central  New  York 
labor  leaders  and  to  the  representatives  both 
of  labor  and  management. 

Directed  by  Dr.  Irving  R.  Markowltz.  pri- 
vate arbitrator  In  labor-management  dis- 
putes, labor-management  lawyer  of  long 
standing,  associate  professor  and  director  of 
Industrial  relations  at  Le  Moyne,  and  special 
lecturer  of  graduate  studies  In  Industrial  re- 
lations at  Syracuse  University,  the  8-week 
seminar  is  coeponsored  by  the  National 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  National 
Metals  Trade  Association,  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Mediation.  The  seminar 
is  held  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  from  3  to  5 
in  the  afternoon  and  costs  »100  per  person. 

A  native  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Irving  R. 
Markowltz  was  graduated  from  New  York 
University  Law  School  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  jiu-lsprudence  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  In  1933.  In  legal  practice,  he  spe- 
cialized in  labor-management  relations  and 
labor-management  law  untU  1953.  Diu-lng 
this  period,  he  acted  as  counsel  In  contract 
negotiations,  prepared  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  and  appeared  as  counsel  In  labor 
matters  In  Federal  and  State  courts,  and 
Federal  and  State  administrative  agencies. 

From  1953  until  February  1.  1962.  he  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Mediation 
Board.  He  has  mediated  and  arbitrated 
hundreds  of  labor  disputes  of  all  types.  In- 
cluding matters  Involving  multlplant  com- 
panies of  national  Importance.  His  arbitra- 
tions have  Included  Issues  concerning 
discharges,  seniority,  promotions,  transfers, 
consolidations,  and  all  other  types  of  per- 
sonnel action  and  wage  and  salary  adminis- 
tration. Including  Incentive  systems  and  Job 
evaluation 

According  to  Dr.  Markowltz,  "This  Is  a 
more  advanced  formal  study  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  than  we  have  ever  had  at 
Le  Moyne  The  college  Is  pleased  to  provide 
additional  opportunity  for  those  engaged  In 
Industrial  relatlotis  In  this  area  to  meet  In 
the  academic  arena  under  professional/pro- 
fessorial guidance.  Through  his  seminar, 
and  those  which  will  follow,  opportunity  for 
formal,  advanced  study  is  given  to  practic- 
ing labor-management  personnel." 

The  first  of  the  seminars,  dealing  with  col- 
lective bargaining,  u  tlUed  "Seminar  In  Col- 
lectlve  Bargaining:  Preparation  and  Tech- 
niques In  Contract  Negotiations."  The  sem- 
inar has  a  twofold  piupose:  first,  and  fore- 
most, it  helps  advance  the  Informational  and 
educational  background  of  Interested  leaders 
who  are  responsible  for  Industrial  relations 
m  New  York  State,  particularly  in  central 
New  York;  second,  it  is  hoped  that  this  and 


future  seminars,  attended  by  labor  and  man- 
agement  leaders,  will  serve  as  q^lasl-sound• 
Ing  boards  where  long-term  solutions  to  in- 
dustrial relations  problems  can  be  resolved. 

In  terms  of  subject  matter,  the  first  major 
part  of  the  senUnar  Is  devoted  to  negoti- 
ations. The  discussion  concerns  itself  with 
the  company  and  Its  policies  as  seen  from 
the  viewpoint  of  management.  labcM*.  union 
leaders,  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Points  of  discussion  include 
wages,  management  rights,  subcontracting, 
promotions,  and  supplemental  wage  benefits 

Dr.  Markowltz  holds  that.  "To  prepare 
adequately  for  bargaining,  management 
must  have  complete  wage  and  supplemen- 
tal benefit  surveys.  In  addition,  manage- 
ment must  imderstand  Its  own  employees, 
their  needs,  and  their  goals.  And  manage- 
ment must  have  a  knowledge  at  the  union 
representing  the  company's  employees  and 
knowledge,  too,  of  the  business  agent  or 
International  labor  representative." 

The  latter  part  of  the  seminar  will  deal 
with  the  presentation  of  management  pro- 
posals, the  consideration  of  union  proposals, 
group  bargaining,  and  behavlw  norms  at 
the  bargaining  table.  The  discussion  will 
also  emphasize  the  best  manner  of  using 
Government  medlatlve  agencies  and  explain 
Federal  laws  governing  collective  bargaining. 
The  framework  of  discussion  will  be  In 
terms  of  imderstandlng  these  problems  and 
seeking  Imaginative  solutions  for  them,  with 
a  review  of  present  proposals  offered  for  solu- 
tion by  the  Government  and  others. 

During  the  8-week  seminar  there  will  be 
guest  lecturers.  When  deemed  advisable 
other  staff  members  of  Le  Moyne  College,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor,  will  be  invited  -to  contribute 
to  the  interchange  of  ideas.  The  seminar 
will  be  concluded  with  an  informal  review 
of  the  matter  given  tlu-oughout  the  8-week 
course.  A  comprehensive  critique  may  very 
well  be  made  available  for  publication. 

INDUSTRIAL    HUM  AN     SKLATIONS 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  a  reprint 
of  Mr.  Albino's  article,  "Industrial  Human 
RelaUons."  which  appeared  in  the  Jime 
1963  Issue  of  the  IndustrUl  Bulletin,  the 
"•  •  •  official  news  magazine  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  •  •  •." 
Editorial  permission  to  reprint  this  article 
has  been  gratefully  received. 

Since  1945  men  and  women  representing 
both  labor  and  management  in  central  New 
York  have  been  participating  In  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Institute  of  Le  Moyne  Col- 
lege, Syracuse,  where  principles  of  labor- 
management  relations  are  taught  and  a  co- 
operative attitude  Is  nurtured. 

As  a  community  service  offered  by  Le 
Moyne  CoUege.  the  industrial  relations  in- 
stitute Is  an  adult  education  program  which 
was  founded  even  befwe  the  college  Iteelf 
had  opened  Ite  doors. 

His  Excellency  Walter  A.  Foery,  bishop  of 
the  Syracuse  Roman  Catholic  Diocese,  was 
approached  with  the  Idea  that  the  Rever- 
end Richard  M.  McKeon.  S.J.,  who  had  taught 
Industrial  relations  back  In  1936  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's College,  Philadelphia,  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  Army  chaplain  and  direct  the  school 
which.  It  was  decided,  was  to  be  established 
at  Le  Moyne  College. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Reverend  Gerald  C. 
Treacy,  S.J.,  writer  and  lecturer  on  social 
and  Industrial  problems,  was  appointed  tem- 
porary director  of  the  Institute.  Offices  and 
classroom  space  were  made  avaUable. 

A  success  from  the  very  start,  the  Institute 
drew  350  men — and  women — representing  not 
only  labor  and  management,  but  people  from 
all  walks  of  life,  to  the  first  10-week  session. 

To  date  the  InsUtute  has  had  enroUmente 
totaling  mcM-e  than  3,600  studento.  Classes 
are  held  at  the  administration  building  at 
Le  Moyne  Helghta  where  modern  facilities. 
Including  a  library  with  a  special  section  de- 
voted to  books  on  industrial  relations,  are 
available  for  the  studenta'  use. 
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According  to  the  Reverend  McKeon.  who 
got  his  first  taste  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions when  working  his  way  through  Canls- 
lus  College  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant  m 
Buffalo,  the  philosophy  or  credo  of  tlie^^jB" 
dustrlal  relaUons  institute  is  simply:  we 
stand  for  a  better  America  based  on  Chris- 
tian principles  <rf  life,  an  America  closer  to 
the  Ideals  In  the  great  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Based  on  such  a  philosophy,  the  overaU 
contribution  of  the  Institute  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  more  particularly  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  has  been  ever  spreading. 
The  institute  has  worked  as  a  catalytic  agent 
brJnglng  about  the  establishment  of  two 
other  industrial  relations  groups,  which  are 
actually  extensions  of  the  institutions  work 
and  phUosophy.  ^  ,._     . 

Encouraged  by  the  success  and  resuUs  oi 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  institute,  it 
was  decided,  that  a  4-year  program  should 
be  established  at  Le  Moyne  to  prepare  stu- 
denta for  careers  In  industrial  relations  It 
wL  reasoned  that  a  program  of  Industrial 
relations  built  around  the  core  curTlculum 
of  OathoUc  theology  and  scholastic  P^Uo*'- 
?hy  would  prepare  the  graduates  "to  leave 
their  alma  mater  well-rounded  men  and 
women-capable  of  making  a  living,  but  not 
tacapable  of  Uving-rather  than  epeclallste 
taUored  to  fit  a  slot  in  industry. 

The  Reverend  McKeon  was  called  upon 
again  this  time  to  form  a  committee  which 
^d  establish  a  4-year  industrial  relations 
program  and  draw  up  a  list  of  prospective 

instructors.  .        _     _^_.^__ 

When  the  Reverend  Aloyslus  J.  Owens, 
ciuiirman  of  tixe  department  of  Industrial 
relations,  came  to  assume  hU  prwwnt  duties, 
the  course  outiine  was  ready  and  the  names 
of  prospective  industrial  relations  teachers 
were  in  his  hands. 

The  second  industrial  relations  group  to 
originate  out  of  the  institute  ^^"»«  ^I 
dustilal  Relations  CouncU.  In  1961  Elmer 
C  Hughes,  then  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Basy  Washer  Co..  and  I^Who^ 
Ferrante,  executive  secretary  of  the  Greater 
Syracuse  Labor  Council,  had  completed  toe 
adult  education  sessions  offered  by  the  insti- 
tute, but  still  felt  a  need  for  continued  as- 
sistance and  counsel. 

Hughest  and  Ferrante  consulted  with  the 
Reverend  McKeon  and  suggested  that  a 
oouncU  of  top  industrial  leaders  be  formed  to 
meet  and  discuss  current  problems  of  mu- 
tual Interest.  Subsequentiy.  a  small  group 
of  interested  men  began  meeting.  Today 
the  council  has  mushroomed  to  about  86 
members  including  the  top  labOT  and  inan- 
agement  leaders  in  the  Syracuse  area.  New 
YOTk  State  mediators.  State  and  Federal  per- 
sonnel directors,  public  representatives,  law- 
years,  bankers,  insurance  men.  and  small 
business  owners.  aU  interested  in  advanc- 
ing and  nurturing  good  labor-management 

relations.  .  „  ... 

As  the  Very  Reverend  Nicholas  J.  Sullivan. 
S  J.,  president  of  Le  Moyne  College,  explains: 
"We  believe  that  we  have  promoted  better 
relations  among  management,  labor,  and 
government.  And  because  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  concerns 
labor  and  management  relations.  Le  Moyne 
feels  that  it  has  contributed  a  liberal  ex- 
perience to  ito  studenta  In  helping  them 
grapple  with  these  problems." 

Though  both  the  council  and  the  institute 
are  two  separate  organizations  there  is  strong 
Interplay  between  the  two.  Ft*  example.  If 
a  question  Is  raised  at  an  institute  meeting 
which  cant  easily  be  answered,  it  Is  referred 
to  the  council.  The  ooimcU  in  turn  bate  the 
question  around  and  usuaUy  comes  up  with 
an  answer  and  additional  information  which 
Is  sent  back  to  the  institute. 

One  unionist  says  that  the  Reverend  Mc- 
Keon keeps  his  material  "fresh,  right  up  to 
last  night's  newspapers." 

To  appreciate  fuDy  the  contribution  that 
the  InsUtute  makes  to  the  community,  and 


more  specifically  to  labOT-management  rela- 
tions within  the  community,  it  Is  necessary 
to  view  it  as  an  inverted  pyramid.  At  the 
point  of  the  inverted  pyramid  are  the 
rank-and-file  members  from  labor  and  man- 
agement who  attend  the  10-week  sessions, 
first  because  they  want  to  further  their  edu- 
cation and  enrich  their  lives,  and  second,  be- 
cause their  leaders  and  supervisors,  who  have 
attended  the  meetings  themselves  over  the 
years,  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

The  men  and  women  who  attend  the  ses- 
sions return  to  their  positions  in  the  com- 
munity better  equipped  to  handle  the  labOT- 
management     confllcto     which     arise.     But 
more,  they  return  with  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  historical  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  field  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions and  Ita  effect  on  present  union-man- 
agement dealings.    The  majority,  before  at- 
tending the  lectures,  may  be  familiar  with 
certain  rules  and  procedures  in  industrial 
relations,  but  because  the  lectures  given  at 
the  institute  by  the  Reverend  McKeon  en- 
compass the  entire  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, the  studenta  are  In  a  better  position  to 
understand  the  subject  in  ita  total  concept 
as  a  science  of  human  betterment.     They 
learn,  too.  the  problems  of  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bargaining  table. 

More  important,  the  Reverend  McKeon, 
whose  goal  Is  "to  translate  love  of  neighbor 
into  practice,"  attempta  to  demonstrate  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  principle  behind  all  labor- 
management  discussions.  And  he  underlines 
his  thinking  by  referring  to  Industrial  rela- 
tions as  "Industrial  human  relations." 

The  Reverend  McKeon  maintains  that  "the 
challenge  of  today  is  unemployment."  He 
says:  "To  give  a  man  a  Job  is  the  greatest  act 
of  Judeo-Christian  love  of  neighbor  because 
a  man  without  a  Job  is  no  longer  free.  He 
can't  do  the  things  he  wanta  to  do." 

"What  is  •  •  •  important  about  the  insti- 
tute is  that  you  can  obtain  information 
there  you  wUl  never  get  anywhere  else."  says 
Nicholas  Ferrante.  "The  people  at  the  insti- 
tute represent  a  good  cross-section  of  society, 
and  it  gives  you  an  opportimlty  to  tune  in  on 
what  other  people  are  thinking  concerning 
current   testes   in   the   industrial   relations 

field. 

"Everything  said  at  both  the  institute  and 
the  council  is  said  in  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  and  as  a  result,  people  feel  free 
to  say  things  which  they  wo\Ud  never  say 
while  in  some  plush  office  or  at  a  negotiations 
meeting."  he  adds. 

Each  year  two  series  of  counea  are  offered. 
Bach  course  runs  10  weeks  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Courses  are  attended  by  about  100  people. 
A  diploma  Is  awarded  along  with  grades 
determined  by  class  participation,  as  opposed 
to  formal  testing. 

At  each  class  session  the  Reverend  McKeon 
lectures  on  preannounced  subjecte  such  as 
cooperation  between  labor  and  management 
groups,  fringe  benefite,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  among  other  subjects. 

Of  equal  value  are  the  question  and  answer 
periods  and  general  discussion  periods  which 
afford  studenta  an  opportxmity  to  get  answers 
to  specific  problems,  and  allow  them  to 
exchange  Ideas. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes,  the  Le 
Moyne  College  Institute  makes  speakers 
available  to  a  variety  of  labor,  management, 
civic,  and  fraternal  organizations  in  Syracuse 
and  throughout  central  New  York. 

The  Reverend  McKeon  personally  has  lec- 
tured before  groups  in  Rome.  Utica,  Oswego, 
MaifiTf  and  as  far  away  as  Cornwall.  On- 
tario. He  has  spread  the  word  that  labor- 
management  relations  are.  In  fact,  human  re- 
lations: that  the  health  and  welfare  of  hiunan 
beings  should  be  the  prime  ooneem  of  those 
naponslble  for  negotiating  work  contracta. 
The  Le  Moyne  College  Institute  distributee 
information  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Reverend  ICcKecm.  there  Is 
hardly  a  week  when  requesta  for  aid  and 
counsel  are  not  received.     Because  of  his 


work  with  the  Industrial  Relations  Institute 
in  Syracuse,  he  has  been  assigned  to  make 
study  tours  of  Bnrope.  Canada,  and  Latin 
America.  One  restUt  of  these  vlsita  has  been 
that  he  is  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  to  union, 
management,  and  other  groui>e. 

When  the  Reverend  McKeon  was  In  Latin 
America  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing coiirses  In  Industrial  relations  to  meet 
the  new  ind\istrlal  development.  Since  his 
return  in  1957.  seminars  have  been  started 
(and)  a  4-year  indiistrial  relations  course  at 
Xavler  University,  Bogota.  Colombia,  and 
Catholic  University  tn  Caracas.  Venezuela, 
has  been  Initiated. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  "government  author- 
ities from  throughout  the  Nation,  manage- 
ment leaders  from  many  corporations,  and 
unlonlste  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
what  has  been  offered  at  the  Le  Moyne  Col- 
lege Industrial  Relations  Institute? 


The  Defeat  of  IDA— Coii|Te»«  Throws 
Away  a  Barfain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PXNKSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25,  1964.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives failed  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  International  Develoixnent 
Association.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  February  28. 
1964.  with  the  hope  that  this  program 
may  be  reconsidered  and  enacted.  The 
editorial  follows: 

CONGBXSS  TBSOWS  AWAT  A  BAKGAIM 

Congress  has  no  peer  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  friend  and  foe  alike  off  balance 
through  sudden  swltehes.  as  it  proved 
Wednesday,  when  the  House  suddenly 
knocked  down  the  Senate-approved  bill  to 
keep  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation In  business. 

IDA  Is,  In  the  opinion  at  a  good  many 
qualified  observers,  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  yet  effective  foreign  aid  devices 
we  have  ever  figured  out.  It  was  a  VS. 
Invention. 

Ita  purpose  \b  to  make  "soft"  loans,  to 
assist  the  poorest  nations  in  programs  help- 
ing them  toward  a  higher  economic  level. 
This  Is  an  extension  of  the  fvmction  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (the  World  Bank).  The  lat- 
ter, one  of  the  better  successes  In  postwar 
international  financing,  makes  loans  on 
"hard"  bankers'  terms.  The  IDA  crflers — to 
qualified  applicants — 50-year  loans  at  no  in- 
terest, only  a  light  service  charge;  then  re- 
payment on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

This  Is  not  merely  brotherly.  For  the 
free  nations.  It  Is  also  good  hard  sense. 
The  Communist  bloc  has  specialized  In  Ito 
own  brand  of  help  plus  subversion  among 
the  poorest  nations;  IDA  offers  an  attractive 
alternative.  For  the  Unite<r  States  there  is 
a  special  advantage:  IDA  funds  are  from  an 
international  pool. 

This  year  it  was  proposed  to  refill  the  IDA 
ftmd  by  contributions  from  17  nations. 
America  would  have  put  up  $312  mlUlon 
over  3  yean;  the  other  nattooa  would 
have  put  up  the  larger  remainder  ct  $760 
mUUon.  But  without  UJ3.  action,  the  «bole 
deal  will  collapse. 

The  loeers  will  be  many  If  IDA  Is  permitted 
to  die.    Among  them  will  be  the  taxpayers, 
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HON.  ABR14HAM  J.  MULTER 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


or   KSW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOU8]  I  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  MULTEli.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  at  «ntlon  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  (dltorlal  which  appeared 
In  the  Congresi  Biweekly,  a  publication 
of  the  Amerlcin  Jewish  Congress,  on 
February  10, 19(  4. 

The  flrin  policy  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration— as  a  continuation  of  the 
same  policy  of  he  Kennedy  administra- 
tion— ^Is  most  la  idable.  It  will  be  appre- 
ovlng  people  everywhere, 
ollows: 


elated  by  peace- 
The  editorial 


vs.  Fmors  a  Aoaznst  Aggbzssion 
At  a  time  who  i  the  Arab  States  are  pro- 
claiming their  lostUe  intentions  toward 
Israel  with  mor  >  vigor  and  candor  than 
UBiial,  It  Is  heart*  nlng  to  learn,  as  Indicated 
In  the  recent^  adjlreae  on  "American  Policy 
"  by  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
Alexls  Johnson,  that  the 
United  Statee  rem  tins  tmalterably  committed 
to  Middle  Bast  s  ability  and  firmly  opposed 
to  aggreeslon.  Tt  Is  resUtement  of  American 
Middle  East  poUrj — the  first  authoritative 
pronouncement  o  i  the  question  since  Presi- 
dent Johnscm  as  nuned  (Ace — should  serve 
to  eaee  the  appi  ihenslons  that  have  been 
aroused  by  the  U  est  manifestations  of  Arab 
saber  rattling,  lor  Mr.  Johnson  has  made 
clear  that  the  U  ilted  SUtes.  acting  In  Its 
own  Intereets  an  I  those  of  the  free  world, 
■stanf  Idly  by  If  aggression  Is 
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marks  concerning  American  opposition  to 
aggreeslon,  theee,  the  Embassy  spokesman 
amplified,  "contain  nothing  new  and  were 
not  directed  at  any  particular  parties." 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  exegesis 
mollified  the  ruflled  Arab  tempers,  for  the 
Embassy  statement  concluded  as  follows: 
"Opposition  to  aggression  from  any  quarter 
is  a  continuing  world-wide  U.S.  policy  and 
is  no  more  than  what  is  expected  of  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations."  The  Arab 
leaders,  who  seem  to  regard  themselves  as 
immune  to  the  elementary  law  and  morality 
that  must  govern  International  life,  would 
hardly  subscribe  to  this  view.  Nor  would 
they  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
policy  that  gave  them — and  them  alone — 
license  to  wage  aggression  with  impunity.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  peace  that  now 
obtains  In  the  Middle  East  Is  so  shaky.  And 
it  Is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
address,  affirming  America's  unequivocal  op- 
position to  aggression.  Is  so  welcome. 


Alezandrot  Beary  GavaUs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Washington  Heights  area  of  Man- 
hattan, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, there  lives  a  very  talented  young 
artist  who  Is  rapidly  becoming  famous. 
He  often  paints  in  Fort  Tryon  Park 
when  the  weather  is  good,  and  he  has 
given  much  pleasure  to  the  residents  of 
this  area  who  gather  to  watch  him  while 
he  paints. 

This  week,  the  Fort  Trywi  Park  Pine 
Arts  Exhibition  is  being  held  at  the 
Hotel  Taft  in  Manhattan,  and  the  works 
of  this  young  artist  are  being  displayed. 
His  paintings  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  many  well-known  persons  who  have 
included  his  work  in  their  collections. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Sunday  News  of  August 
26.  1962.  which  tells  more  about  Alex 
Gavalas.  his  hopes  and  ambitions. 

The  article  follows: 
ABTWr,   17,  BBT7SBna  Up  on  Nature  in  the 
Pakk 
(By  PhUlp  Roura) 

Alex  Gavalas.  a  17-year-old  high  school 
senior,  has  taken  the  strollers  of  Inwood's 
Port  Tryon  Park  by  storm  with  his  paint- 
ings. 

Daily  he  invades  the  park  in  upper  Man- 
hattan and  quickly  attracts  a  group  of  on- 
lookers who  comment  and  offer  suggestions 
on  his  work.  Usually  with  him  are  his  moth- 
er. Mary,  and  father,  Bmanual,  a  chiroprac- 
tor. 

"I  always  take  Into  consideration  what 
people  say,"  said  Alex  as  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  painting  of  the  famed  Clois- 
ters. 

"Sometimes  they  don't  agree  with  my  style 
but  I  don't  mlnd.~  he  said.  "My  main  ambi- 
tion is  to  become  a  stage  designer,  in  school, 
I  do  the  designing  for  the  plays.  Painting 
landscapes  Is  really  my  hobby." 

Sines  they  have  not  seen  his  stage  work. 
the  stroUeiB  cant  c^er  a  comparison  but 
most  agree  It  would  have  to  be  very  good 
to  be  better  than  his  paintings.  Many  de- 
scribe the  sasy-«mlllng  teenager  as  a  genius. 
One  unldentlfled  lady,  who  said  she  was  an 


author,  likened  his  work  to  some  very  famous 
artiste. 

Alex  paints  for  3  hours  a  day  during  the 
summer  months. 

"I  can't  even  draw  a  simple  picture,"  said 
Mrs.  Gavalas.  "Even  his  two  sisters  draw 
things  on  occasion  and  have  won  school 
prizes." 

Though  he  has  not  entered  his  work  In 
any  contests,  Alex  has  written  the  secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  for  permission  to  ex- 
hibit his  paintings  in  the  lobby  of  the  U  N 
Building. 

"I  feel  that  people  from  all  over  the  world 
win  be  able  to  see  them  In  the  U.N.  it 
may  lead  to  something  big,"  he  said. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  High  School  of 
Art  and  Design,  at  62d  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  Alex  hopes  to  em-oll  in  New  York 
University  because  they  have  an  outstand- 
ing art  course. 

Alex  lives  with  his  parents  and  sisters  at 
452  Port  Washington  Avenue.  WashlnRton 
Heights. 


The  Defeat  of  IDA— A  Sad  Relapse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PSNM8TI.VANX& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  was  a 
grim  mistake.  The  importance  of  this 
program  to  the  United  States  Is  clearly 
described  by  the  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  March 
13.  1964. 

The  editorial  f  oUows  : 

A  Sad  Relapse 

Sometime  within  the  next  3  months  the 
Johnson  administration  must  set  itself 
grimly  to  the  thankless  task  of  convincing 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  it  made  a 
really  bad  mistake  in  voting  last  month  to 
recommit  a  bill  to  add  $313  million  to  the 
World  Bank's  subsidiary  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  (IDA). 

The  vote  was  one  more  manifestation  of 
Ck>ngress'  distaste  for  fra^ign  aid — a  distaste 
which,  when  iM«viotisly  manifested  late  last 
year,  marked  the  end  of  the  traditional 
honeymoon  between  a  new  President  and 
Capitol  Hill.  But  this  was  more  than  a  vote 
against  an  increase  or  for  a  cut  in  foreign 
aid — it  was  a  vote  against  a  commitment  the 
United  States  made  over  a  year  ago  foUow- 
ing  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  burden  of  that  agreement  was  that 
•750  million  would  be  added  to  the  lending 
powers  of  IDA.  which  grants  loans  at  rela- 
tively easy  terms  to  countries  unable  to  meet 
standard  rates.  Seventeen  countries  were 
to  centribute  to  this,  among  them  the  United 
States. 

Now  a  vote  to  recommit  does  not  neces- 
sarily spell  the  death  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. But  once  it  has  been  taken,  such  a 
vote  virtiuOly  buries  the  measure  tmless  the 
most  energetic  action  is  taken  to  drag  it  out 
on  the  floor  again.  And  luUess  this  bill  is 
pried  loose  and  passed  by  Jime  80,  the  man- 
agers of  this  Nation's  tonlgn  economic  af- 
fairs wUl  find  themselves  In  a  sticky  position 
indeed. 

First  off.  IDA  is  one  agency  that  manages 
to  inspire  a  relative  amount  of  confidence 
among  the  better  off  nations  partly  because 
It  is — as  it  should  be — ^firmly  guided  by  the 
World  Bank,  which.  In  turn,  manages  to  hew 
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pretty  closely  to  Western  standards  ot  busi- 
ness prudence. 

Secondly,  IDA  offers  one  ot  the  most  prom- 
ising Instruments  through  v^ileh  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  can  bs  per- 
suaded to  assume  some  of  the  burdens  of 
foreign  aid  formerly  shouldwed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Washington.  And  this  type  of 
cooperative  effort  has  long  been  sought  as  a 
means  of  easing  our  own  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  It  is  significant  that,  almost 
alone  of  the  17  nations  promising  to  aug- 
ment IDA'S  lending  powers,  only  the  United 
States  at  this  point  looks  like  it  might  have 
to  back  out. 

To  disown  this  commitment,  or  to  stall 
upon  it  indefinitely  could  frustrate  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  Washington's  current  ef- 
forts to  spread  the  burden  of  foreign  aid 
among  many  more  advanced  nations,  but 
that  Is  not  all.  It  co\ild  do  so  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  very  much  in  the  interests  of  this 
coimtry  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  it  is 
doing  any  such  thing. 

In  two  successive  editorials  iq>pearlng  on 
March  2  and  3  this  newspaper  underlined 
some  of  the  delicate  problems  that  will  face 
the  West  this  spring  when  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  will  be  carried 
on  almoet  simultaneoiisly  with  the  new  series 
of  trade  discussions  pushed  by  the  underde- 
veloped coimtries  via  the  United  Nations 
Ck>nference  on  Trade  and  Development. 

There  U  little  doubt  that  the  lees  devel- 
oped states  will  formulate  throiigh  the 
UNCTAD  conference  a  series  of  claims  on  the 
more  advanced  countries  well  in  excess  of 
anything  the  latter  wUl  want  to  grant^- 
whether  via  commodity  stabilization  agree- 
ments, preferential  tariff  treatment  or  a  re- 
vival of  the  stlllbom  Intonatlonal  Trade 
Organization,  or  all  three  of  them. 

Since  the  less  developed  statee  are  also  go- 
ing to  discuss  trade  with  closed  economies, 
as  most  Communist  countries  will  be  there 
to  cheer  them  on,  the  Weet  wUl  find  itself 
somewhat  on  the  defensive  during  these 
sessions. 

This  is  natural  enough.  It  need  cause  no 
apprehension  among  the  mercantile  states, 
which  buy  vastly  more  from  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  than  all  the  Communist  powers 
combined. 

But,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  keeping 
major  trade  lanes  open  for  future  generations 
and  futiu'e  expansion,  the  mercimtile  pow- 
ers are  obliged  to  discuss  theee  problems 
seriously  with  the  lees  developed  countries. 
Even  though  plantly  the  better-<rfr  powers 
cannot  go  anywhere  nefur  as  far  as  the  less' 
fortunate  members  of  UNCTAD  would  like, 
they  can  probably  go  s<»ne  distance — perhapa 
in  the  direction  of  freer  entry  for  some 
goods — especially  if  It  seems  that  by  this 
means  they  may  be  able  to  rid  themselves 
of  some  of  the  current  burden  of  foreign  aid. 
It  is  also  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  Statee  to  show  up  at  the  UNCTAD 
conference  with  at  least  an  appearance  erf 
willingness  to  listen,  to  discuss,  and  to  do 
what  it  reasonably  can  to  meet  the  more 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

We  quite  agree — as  noted  above — ^that  this 
country  cannot  go  all  the  way.  It  ooiQd  not, 
for  example,  welcome  VMy  heartily  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  in  the  light  of 
evidence  that  the  main  purpose  of  that 
agreement  in  practice  has  been  to  raise  coffee 
prices  to  consumers. 

But  this  is  not  to  blink  the  fact  that  the 
Senate's  faUure  to  approve  this  agrewnent 
could  be  taken  as  a  bad  omen  by  a  lot  of  the 
coffee  producers  who  will  be  much  on  hand 
at  the  UNOTAD's  meetings.  But  if  falliire  to 
take  this  action  Is  Justifiable,  the  Hi>use  ao- 
tion  on  the  IDA  funds  la  much  leas  sa  It 
could  very  well  cost  this  oountry  a  great  deal 
more  In  twins  of  foreign  poUoy  than  the  306 
House  Members  who  voted  to  recommit  It 
think  they  may  be  saving  for  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

\  or   NEW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  testimony  of  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  J.  Browne,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  Strycker's  Bay 
Neighborhood  Coimcll,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
February  28,  1964. 

Father  Browne  is  a  founder  and  past 
president  of  Strycker's  Bay  Neighbor- 
hood Council  which  was  organized  s<xne 
5  years  ago  to  give  the  community  a 
voice  In  the  development  of  the  West 
Side  urban  renewal  plan  on  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side. 

A  pioneer  In  the  effort  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  urban  planning,  Father 
Browne  wisely  points  out: 

Citizen  participation  should  be  a  real  one, 
and  involve  in  it  the  people  Rested  by  the 
proposed  plan  from  the  thne  of  planning 
through  the  period  of  execution. 

The  experience  of  the  Strycker's  Bay 
Neighborhood  Council  led  Father 
Browne  to  make  a  number  of  iq)eclflc 
recommendations  which,  I  h(«)e,  will 
guide  both  the  House  and  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Housing  In  their  consid- 
eration of  the  administration's  housing 
bill. 

In  my  own  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  I  said  that 
the  administration's  proposal  for  240,000 
public  housing  units  In  the  next  4  years 
Is  "totally  Inadequate"  and  "a  drop-ln- 
the-bucket  approach  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  serious  problems."  I  urge 
passage  of  my  bills  HJl.  5878  to  remove 
the  limit  on  annual  ccHitrlbutions  to  pub- 
lic housing,  and  Hit.  5877  to  remove  the 
15-percent  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
annual  contributions  allowed  each  State. 

Father  Browne  observed: 

New  York's  need  tor  such  housing  is  far 
from  answered  by  current  proposals  and  it 
should  be  stated  that  its  need  is  few  85  per- 
cent of  the  suggested  national  total  rather 
than  the  15  percent  which  is  now  allowed  to 
go  to  any  single  State. 

The  testimony  of  the  Reverend  Henry 
J.  Browne  follows: 
Statement   Pbesxnted    Betore    the   Senate 

SUBCOMHrrTEE    ON    HOUSINO    or    THE    COM- 

urrrEX  on  Banking  and  Curbehct,  Pebbtt- 
AST  as,  1064 


(Rev.  Henry  J.  Browne,  chairman, 
hollaing  committee) 
The  Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council 
Involvement  In  New  York's  West  Side  xirban 
renewal  plan  gives  it  a  position  of  experience 
over  the  last  6  years  to  speak  of  housing 
needs,  especially  as  related  to  \irban  renewal. 
As  a  representative  council  with  delegates 
from  over  SO  organizations  In  and  around  the 
ao  square  blocks  from  Weet  87th  to  97th 
Streets,  from  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  Central 
Park  West,  it  has  been  the  formal  "citizen's 


participation"  channel  between  neighbor- 
hood and  city.  The  groups  represented  are 
very  mixed  in  character  and  teoad  in  nature, 
including  schools  and  social  agenciee,  reli- 
gious and  pollUcal  organizations,  tenant  and 
property-owner  organizations,  and  many  in- 
dividual members  from  the  community  who 
also  participate  in  its  activities. 
.  The  council  conducted  many  educational  ' 
sessions  on  the  plan,  brought  together  local 
leadership  to  study  its  ramifications,  and 
made  regular  statements  of  commvmlty 
thinking  and  suggestions  for  Its  adaptation 
to  the  appropriate  city  agencies. 

The  plan  which  it  approved  in  June  1962, 
In  the  name  of  the  neighborhood  had  made 
some  deep  divisions  mostly  in  terms  of  the 
amounts  of  dwelling  imits  which  would  be- 
come available  in  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  categories.  Nonethelees,  there  was 
complete  agreement  that  urban  renewal  was 
needed  and  hence  it  can  be  said  that  we  have 
learned  from  experience  that  a  planned  ap- 
pro(u:h  to  renewing  a  neighborhood  is  prefer- 
able to  a  chaotic,  unplanned,  free-wheeling 
enterprise  approfush  which  the  East  Side  of 
our  city  has  wltneeeed.  A  continuing  urban 
renewal  program  seems  to  us  to  be  a  neces- 
sity. 

Prom  our  experience,  and  from  positions 
that  we  have  taken  in  many  discussions 
and  formal  resolutions  we  would  add  certain 
specific  recommendations  to  any  urban  re- 
newal program : 

1.  Citizens  participation  should  be  a  real 
one,  and  involve  in  it  the  people  affected 
by  the  propoeed  plan  from  the  time  of  plan- 
ning through  the  period  of  execution.  No 
local  public  agency  should  be  allowed  to  omit 
from  project  cost  the  profeasiozuU  staffing 
and  other  facilities  required  tot  effective 
participation  of  the  citizenry  of  the  area. 

2.  Physical  planning  should  be  supple- 
mented by  social  planning  for  any  urban 
renewal  area  and  the  citizenry  must  also 
be  involved  in  that  aspect  of  the  change. 
Social  institutions  and  relationship  are  af- 
fected and  educational,  welfare,  and  cultural 
services  shordd  be  studied  and  planned  for 
In  advance  of  great  physical  renewal. 

3.  The  speed  of  execution  has  great  influ- 
ence on  the  outcome  of  any  urban  renewal 
plan.  The  delajrs  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
since  its  approval  for  our  neighborhood  has 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  tenant  families 
who  have  given  up  hope  and  moved,  on 
small  businessmen  whose  trade  has  been 
ruined,  on  institutions  left  surrounded  by 
deterioration,  on  homeowners  whose  coital 
and  future  have  been  tied  up.  Some  sort 
of  timetable  and  checkups  with  sanctions 
should  be  used  to  speed  up  the  process. 

Our  council's  relatlonstiip  to  urban  re- 
newal has  been  from  the  curbstone  viewpoint 
of  a  neighborhood  affected  by  a  plan.  We 
have  striven  for  consensus  of  opinion  among 
groups  of  many  differing  viewpoints  and 
interests.  We  have  generally  agreed  on  a 
position  of  concern  for  the  needs  of  the 
families  being  dislocated  and  have  kept  as 
a  primary  consideration  the  urban  renewal 
philosophy  of  preeerving  the  existing  com- 
munity Insofar  as  it  is  possible  and  desir- 
able. 

Oxir  experience  points  therefore  in  several 
spedflo  direotions: 

1.  Private  redevelopment  and  rehabUita- 
tion  displacing  poorer  tenants  is  eeeentlal  to 
urban  renewal.  To  live  up  to  the  urban  re- 
newal phUoeophy  of  preeerving  the  communi- 
ty, the  stable  famlllee  among  these  relocatees 
should  be  glvmi  the  chanoe  to  rwnaln  within 
the  oonflnee  of  the  renewed  net^boiliood. 
ThU  requires  that  tow-rent  pulbUc  housing 
be  prepared  for  them  to  be  relocated  Into. 
Moreover,  such  housing  must  be  scattered 
and  vest  pocket  in  nature  If  the  attraetloti 
for  private  development  within  the  aams 
general  area  is  to  be  feasible. 

2.  A  massive  public  housing  program  la 
essential  for  the  oontlniiatkm  of  any  urttaa 
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The  Problem  m  New  York  Gty's  Schools 
It  Not  Scfre^atioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKIS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  Gideon  Chagy's  editorial  broadcast 
over  station  WCBS-TV  in  New  York 
City  on  February  7, 1964. 

As  the  editorial  points  out  the  prob- 
lem in  New  York  City's  schools  is  not 
that  the  board  of  education  favors 
segregation:  The  opposite,  of  course,  is 
true.  The  problem  lies  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  funds  and  this  is  a  problem 
which  should  receive  the  attention  of 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. 
The  editorial  follows: 
The  unfortunate  school  boycott  Is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  boycott  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  solve  the  one  most  im- 
portant problem  facing  New  York  City 
schools.  That  problem  is  not  integration. 
Well  before  the  boycott,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion made  it  perfectly  clear  that  It  was  com- 
pletely committed  to  integration  and  that 
it  was  prepared  at  all  times  to  negotiate  tbe 
details.  The  critical  problem  Is  money.  Un- 
less New  York  City  finds  additional  revenue 
for  its  schools,  no  integration  plan  will  suc- 
ceed and  urgently  needed  Improvements  In 
education  won't  be  made. 

New  York  City  has  more  than  35  percent 
of  the  State's  school  children,  and  yet  it 
receives  Just  over  25  percent  of  the  State 
aid  to  schools.  In  fact.  State  aid  per  pupil 
given  to  New  York  City  this  year  is  $122  less 
than  the  average  State  aid  per  pupil  else- 
where in  the  State. 

New  York  City  has  consistently  received 
less  than  its  fair  share  of  State  aid.  The 
current  State  aid  formula  bases  the  amount 
any  school  district  shall  receive  on  the  tax 
value  of  its  real  estate.  The  formula  as- 
sumes that  the  greater  the  value  of  a  city's 
real  estate,  the  greater  the  taxes  It  may  im- 
pose, and  therefore,  the  greater  its  financial 
ability  to  support  its  schools.  The  formula 
assumes  that  New  York  City  with  its  high 
real  estate  values  doesnt  need  as  much  State 
aid  for  schools  as  other  districts.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  despite  its  high  real  estate  values, 
New  York  City  has  proportionately  less 
money  available  for  its  schools  than  do  many 
school  districts  with  far  lower  real  estate 
values.  The  reason  is  simple.  New  York 
City  has  to  spend  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  its  revenues  for  municipal  services  other 
than  education  than  do  small  towns  or  vil- 
lages. For  example.  New  York  City  must 
spend  four  times  as  much  of  Its  Income  as 
upstate  Yates  County  does  for  police  pro- 
tection, 8  times  as  much  of  its  income  for 
its  fire  department.  10  times  as  much  of  its 
income  for  sanitation,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  of  its  income  for  welfare.  New 
York  City  must  also  provide  services  which 
may  not  figure  at  all  in  the  rural  budget; 
such  as  air  pollution  and  water  pollution 
control,  museums,  and  markets.  As  a  result. 
New  York  City  actually  has  less  of  Its  Income 
to  spend  on  education  than  far  smaller  com- 
munities where  the  cost  of  other  public 
services  Is  not  ss  great. 

If  New  York  City  Is  to  get  Its  fair  share 
of  State  aid.  the  State  aid  formula  must 
reflect  the  cost  of  big  city  government. 


Senate  Uajority  Leader  Walter  J.  Mahoney 
said  over  this  station's  "Newmakers"  pro- 
gram last  Sunday  that  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  aid  to  city  schools  would  be 
increased.  But  unless  the  city  does  get  addi- 
tional fxmds,  the  struggle  for  improved  and 
Integrated  schools  will  be  in  vain.  Civil 
rights  leaders  are  now  talking  about  another 
boycott  aroimd  the  end  of  this  month.  If 
they  want  to  apply  their  energies  where  they 
will  count  most,  they  should  place  them 
behind  the  efforts  of  the  board  of  education 
to  get  additional  aid  from  the  legislature 
this  session.  This  kind  of  effort  will  do  more 
to  speed  Integration  and — even  more  im- 
portant— to  improve  schools  than  any  boy- 
cott ever  could. 


Will  the  Cooley  Cotton  Bill  Really  Help 
Coumiiers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxjKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Cooley  cotton 
bill  last  December,  I  made  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  con- 
sumers will  benefit  from  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar payments  to  textile  miiig 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

An  article  from  the  March  11  issue  of 
the  Daily  News  Record  adds  to  my  con- 
cern on  this  point.  I  am  placing  the 
entire  article  in  the  Record,  but  call  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  paragraph 
beginning  with  the  word  "Nevertheless." 

The  article  follows: 
Decries    Tauc    of    Wkavxxs    Holding    Back 
Cotton  Savings 
(By  Slg  Scheler) 

Mlllmen  who  talk  of  holding  on  to  any 
cost  advantages  to  be  provided  by  the  one- 
price  cotton  law  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
industry,  in  the  oi^nion  of  one  mill  execu- 
tive. 

Pailure  by  mills  to  pass  along  raw  cotton 
cost  savings  to  their  customers  would  con- 
firm the  recent  assertions  of  some  lawmakers 
and  newspapers  that  the  textile  Industry 
would  gain  windfall  profits  from  the  one- 
prlce  law,  according  to  this  industry  spokes- 
man. Such  action,  he  adds,  would  greatly 
hamper  future  efforts  of  the  textile  industry 
to  gain  a  fair  hearing  in  Washington. 

Other  textile  sources  who  have  participated 
in  the  Industry's  drive  to  improve  its  pubilc 
relations  image  also  take  note  of  the  dangers 
of  receiving  a  black  eye.  The  cons\im«>  press 
has  tended  to  describe  the  Cooley  bUl  as  a 
giveaway,  and  frequently  it  has  been  incor- 
rectly described  as  a  triple  subsidy. 

Should  these  skeptics  find  after  passage 
of  one-price  cotton  that  the  mills  had  pock- 
eted a  good  portion  of  the  domestic  raw  cot- 
ton subsidy,  there  might  be  an  outcry  which 
would  be  hard  to  put  down.  The  harmfiii 
effect  on  future  tariff  and  quota  negotiations 
are  easy  to  visualise,  thsse  soxirces  warn. 

Nevertheless,  the  argument  -Is  raised  by 
many  mill  sources  that  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  cannot  be  abrogated  by  one- 
price  cotton.  If  a  cloth  is  In  strong  demand 
at  the  time  the  new  law  goes  Into  effect, 
weavers  cannot  be  opected  to  reduce  their 
prices  automatically  below  the  fair  market 
value,  according  to  this  view. 
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One  possible  soluticm  would  be  to  make 
an  automatic  revision  of  the  price  list — tak- 
ing into  aooount  lead  time  and  the  waste 
factor — and  then  letting  the  market  decide 
the  rest.  B«t  the  majcsrlty  of  sources  be- 
lieve that  the  new  prices  cannot  be  estab- 
lished in  that  manner,  but  will  be  individ- 
ually thrashed  out  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks  or  more,  once  the  one-price  bill  Is 
approved. 

Blends  have  benefited  as  a  result  of  this 
hesitancy  on  cotton  goods.  The  modified 
rayon  and  cotton  broadcloths  continue  to  be 
extremely  tight.  The  47-inch,  lOO-by-68'8. 
2.77-yard,  have  moved  at  30»4-31  cents  in 
second  hands,  while  the  firsthand  price  tar 
late  second  quarter  is  holding  at  28'/2-29 
cents. 


Mice  Cannot  More  Monntains 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  17.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  13,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  editorial  whch  makes  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  current 
dialogue  on  Latin  American  problems. 
Although  the  editorial  properly  com- 
mends the  sincerity  of  our  Intentions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  our  approach  toward 
hemispheric  development,  it  points  out 
the  hard  truth  that  "the  present  scale 
and  conception  is  only  sufficient  to  raise 
hopes  without  providing  the  means  to 
fulfill  them."  The  economic  realities 
cited  in  the  editorial  are  harsh;  but  we 
must  face  them  candidly.  Glowing  rhet- 
oric may  serve  ix)litical  expediency  today, 
but  it  will  not  contribute  to  meaningful 
development  in  the  future.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  the  Post  editorial 
in  the  Congressional  Recoro  following 
my  remarks : 

Who  Lost  Latin  Amesica? 

No  one,  of  coiu-se,  is  asking  this  question 
on  Priday.  Iiiarch  13,  1964.  Three  years  ago 
today  President  Kennedy  issued  his  call  for 
an  Alliance  for  Progress.  Surely  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  stress  is  on  the  affirma- 
tive achievements  of  the  Alliance.  They  have 
been  many  and  creditable,  and  it  Is  not  our 
intention  to  belittle  good  works  already  un- 
underway. 

It  Is  our  intention  to  point  out,  calmly,  a 
few  realities.  For  in  10  years,  or  perhaps 
even  lees,  someone  may  well  be  asking,  "Who 
lost  Latin  America?"  The  problem  with  the 
Alliance  has  not  been  lack  of  good  inten- 
tions; It  has  been  the  tendency  to  claim  too 
much  for  too  little,  to  foster  the  impression 
that  It  Is  really  big  enough  to  chsmnel  the 
tide  of  change  coursing  through  the  hemis- 
phere. 

What  exactly  did  Mr.  Kennedy  say  on  that 
momentous  day  3  years  ago?  He  called  for  a 
"vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  In 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose"  to  meet 
the  "staggering"  problems  of  Latin  America. 
Specifically,  he  said : 

"I  propose  that  the  American  Republics 
begin  on  a  vast  10-year  plan  for  the  Amer- 
icas, a  plan  to  transform  the  1960's  into  a 
historic  decade  of  democratic  progress.  These 
10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maximum  prog- 
ress, maximum  effort,  the  years  when  the 
greatest  obstacles  will  be  overcome,  the  years 
when  the  need  for  assistance  will  be  great- 
est." 


Those  were  the  words,  and  while  money  Is 
an  inadequate  measure  of  deeds,  it  does  give 
some  indication  of  priority  placed  on  the 
Alliance  In  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
record? 

In  fiscal  1962,  $1.3  blUioo.  in  total  economic 
aid  was  coounltted  to  the  hemisphere,  rough- 
ly a  20-percent  increase  over  eiqpendltures  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  fiscal  1963,  the  sum  committed  was  $1.1 
billion,  an  actual  diminution  in  the  total, 
while  thus  far  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next 
June,  roughly  $500  million  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Alliance. 

The  best  measure  of  the  scale  is  a  com- 
parison with  the  Marshall  plan,  which  in 
6  years  pumped  $36  billion  in  economic  and 
military  aid  into  Europe.  More  money — 
$5.9  billion — was  spent  in  economic  aid  the 
first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan  than  in  the 
entire  3  years  of  the  Alliance. 

Obviously,  the  comparison  is  not  exact. 
Money  could  do  more  in  Europe  because 
human  skills  and  political  framework  made 
it  easier  to  absorb  vast  injections  of  capital. 
But  this  serves  to  underscore  how  much 
more  difficult  are  the  problems  posed  by  the 
Alliance — and  how  Inadequate  are  the  re- 
soiirces  already  ctxnmitted. 

Thus  It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  the 
Alliance — In  this  period  of  maximum  ef- 
fort— has  been  unparalleled  in  magnitude. 
Moreover,  the  aid  figures  are  deceptive,  be- 
cause they  conceal  the  extent  to  which  any 
net  increment  in  outeide  aid  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  wiped  out  by  dropping  world 
commodity  prices. 

The  hemisphere  republics,  like  other  un- 
derdeveloped regions,  are  getting  leas  fw 
the  raw  materials  they  produce,  and  are 
paying  more  for  the  manufactured  goods 
they  must  buy.  Between  1950  and  1961, 
there  was  a  total  Inflow  into  Latin  America 
of  $23  billion  in  private  and  public  capital. 
From  this  must  be  subtracted  $13.4  billion 
in  interest,  profite  and  dividends  that  fixjwed 
out  of  Latin  America.  In  addition,  during 
the  same  period,  the  deterioration  of  terms 
of  trade  cost  Latin  America  $10.1  billion — 
meaning  that  the  region  was  a  net  loser 
to  the  tune  of  $500  million. 

These  figures  were  complied  by  Dr.  Raul 
Preblsch.  the  distinguished  UJI.  economist, 
who  has  organized  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence on  world  trade  at  Geneva.  It  is  the 
contention  of  Dr.  Preblsch,  and  of  other 
economlste  who  have  pondered  these  grim 
totals,  that  more  than  foreign  aid  Is  needed 
to  spur  develc^Mnent  in  countries  trapped 
by  adverse  terms  of  trade. 

If  the  Alliance  aid  is  to  be  meaningful,  ob- 
viously It  must  be  accMnpanied  by  a  more 
radical  attack  on  the  commodity  problem. 
The  matter  U  dauntingly  complex,  and  we 
pretend  to  no  facile  solutions.  Nor  is  money 
alone  a  magic  solvent.  As  Mr.  Kennedy  made 
clear  3  years  ago,  social  reform  and  economic 
planning  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  Alliance;  it  would  be  unthinkable  for  the 
United  Stotes  to  squander  capital  in  coun- 
tries unwilling  to  take  necessary  self-help 
measures. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  that  the  present 
scale  and  conception  Is  only  sufllcient  to  raise 
hopes  without  providing  the  means  to  ful- 
fill them.  It  may  be  that  political  realities 
in  Congress  place  implacable  restrictions  on 
any  expansion  of  foreign  aid  or  on  new  ap- 
proaches to  world  trade.  So  be  It;  but  let 
the  administration  discuss  the  program  as 
It  is — and  not  as  glowing  rhetoric  deplete 
it. 

Latin  America  is  the  fastest  growing  re- 
gion in  the  world  in  terms  of  population;  it 
is  riven  by  nationalist  passions;  it  lies  be- 
tween a  wOTld  that  Lb  dead,  and  a  new  world 
struggling  to  be  born.  The  Alliance,  at  ex- 
isting levels,  does  not  provide  the  leverage 
for  decisive  change.  If  the  United  States 
continues  at  present  levels  In  Alliance  aid 
and  falls  to  mount  a  fresh  attack  on  prob- 


lems of  trade,  we  must  be  reconciled  to  tho 
risks  of  continued  turbulence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  that  is  the  inescapable  pattern. 
But  better  to  face  the  vmpalatable  truths 
than  pretend  that  a  mouse  can  move  a  moun^ 
tain. 


Active  RehabifitatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF   OBEOOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Spejaker. 
the  March  15,  1964,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  Times  carried  a  most  in- 
formative and  encouraging  article  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk  about  the  establishment 
of  a  very  fine  rehabilitation  center  at 
Emanuel  Hospital  in  Portland.  Oreg. 

The  article  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
dedication  and  ambition,  displayed  by  the 
administrators  and  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital.  Under  unanimous  consult,  I 
place  this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

AcnVX  RXUABIUTATION  :    POKTLAND'S  BMAMTTXI. 

Hospital     Blazes    Trail     of    Sesvics    ur 

Pacific  Nokthwbt 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ>.) 

Portland,  Orxc. — Plfteen  months  ago  on 
the  occasion  of  ite  50th  anniversary,  Port- 
land's Emanuel  Hospital  (^)ened  a  new  five- 
story  rehabilitetlon  center. 

In  the  short  time  since,  this  center  has 
rapidly  blazed  a  trail  in  the  development  ot 
rehabilitation  services  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  new  million-dollar.  5-8tory  center  has 
a  48-bed  Inpatient  service  with  all  of  the 
usual  componente  of  a  rehabilitation  center. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  program  lies 
not  so  much  in  ite  services  but  in  ite  philos- 
ophy, which  is  steted  simply  but  clearly  in 
ite  operating  gvilde. 

aims  OVTLXmD 

It  reads:  "Patlente  in  need  of  intensive  and 
specialized  services  to  Insure  a  raon  complete 
and  rapid  recovery  from  illness  and  accident 
during  the  subacute  and  convalescent  phases 
can  be  admitted  and  cared  for  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  steff  of  Emanuel  Hoepltel. 

"Only  patlente  who  can  benefit  frc»n  or 
tolerate  Intensive  therapy  will  be  admitted 
and  kept  in  the  center.  •  •  •  It  Is  not  a 
rest  or  nursing  home  but  a  place  for  active 
treatment  and  evaluation. 

"To  assist  in  the  complex  and  xufamillar 
techniques  of  an  integrated  program,  the  Re- 
habilitetlon Committee  vrtll  assist,  without 
fee,  any  physician  desiring  help. 

"Multiple     evaluation,     consultetlve     and 

diagnostic  services  will  be  available  to  the 

treating  physician  to  assist  him  in  returning 

the  patient  to  his  optimum  place  In  society." 

trxkd  followed  was 

Just  as  specialized  centers  for  the  care  ot 
particular  diseases  that  require  specialized 
personnel  and  facilities  have  been  developed, 
there  viras  a  trend  after  World  War  n  to  de- 
velop specialized  rehabUitetlon  centers. 

Here  in  Portland,  the  rehabilitetlon  center 
of  Emanuel  Hoepltel  is  a  good  example  of  a 
community,  center  that  is  a  part  of  a  hos- 
pital. Patlente  come  here  from  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 

Although  these  centers  provide  a  valuable 
and  much  needed  service,  the  more  recent 
trend  has  been  to  develop  programs  as  a  part 
of  general  hospitals.    This  is  important,  for 
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[ndlanA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  <  xtend  my  remarks  in 
tbe  Rccois,  I  Inclu  )e  the  following  news 


release  and  speech 


by  me: 


WiLSOH,  Republican. 


>ir,      D.< '. — Congressman     Sail 


of  Indiana,  In  a  speech 


on  the  House  floor  today,  endorsed  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  program  to  get  more  wom- 
en Into  positions  of  authority  In  Oovera- 
ment,  stating  that  "every  housewife  In  the 
United  States  knows  she  can  go  to  the  near- 
est market  and  purchase  a  as-cent  Jar  of 
peanut  butter  for  a  quarter.  She  also  knows 
that  If  she  shops  at  a  supxermarket,  she  may 
find  that  same  26-cent  Jar  of  peanut  butter 
on  sale  for  23  cents.  Such  things  are  Intui- 
tive with  most  women,  which  Is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  I  have  personally  en- 
dorsed President  Lyndon  Johnson's  program 
to  get  more  women  Into  positions  of  author- 
ity tn  Government." 

Wn.soN  urged  that  some  of  these  women 
be  appointed  In  military  procurement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country  and  stated,  "It 
doesnt  take  genius  to  purchase  a  25-cent 
Jar  of  peanut  butter  for  a  quarter,  but  you 
have  to  be  an  official  procurement  expert  in 
the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Army  St.  Louis  Pro- 
curement District  to  be  able  to  purchase  a 
•11,607.90  helicopter  armament  M-6  sub- 
system for  $21,494.42,  especially  in  quantities 
of  100  or  more." 

Wn.soif  bitterly  attacked  the  Army  St. 
Louis  procurement  district  for  handing  a 
sole-source,  noncompetitive  contract  to 
Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  more  than  $2,332,440.  covering 
the  second  procvtrement  of  that  equipment 
from  the  same  firm  at  an  average  price  of 
$21,494.42,  when  that  same  Identical  equip- 
ment could  be  piirchased  for  $11,507.90  from 
Nortronlcs  Marine  Equipment  Division 
Northrop  Corp.,  Boston.  Mass. 

VfILaot^  blamed  the  waste  of  more  than  $1 
million  on  the  Army  contracting  officer,  Lt. 
Col.  William  O'Connor,  "who  paid  approxi- 
mately $21,500  for  each  of  120  systems  that 
could  have  been  purchased  for  about  half 
as  much  money."  Wn.soN  added  that  "You 
dont  have  to  be  a  procurement  expert  to 
see  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Connor  wasted 
about  $1  million  of  a  $2  million  procurement, 
and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  know 
that  he  did  this  with  Impunity  because 
everybody  knows  It  Is  no  crime  to  waste  the 
taxpayers'  money,  although  It  ought  to  be," 
Wn.soN  concluded. 

Speech  bt  Congressman  Earl  WnsoN  BEroRZ 
THE  House  or  KEFRESENTATrvEs,  March  18, 
1964 

Mr.  Wn.soN  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
housewife  In  the  United  States  knows  she 
can  go  to  the  nearest  market  and  purchase  a 
26-cent  Jar  of  peanut  butter  for  a  quarter. 
She  also  knows  that  If  she  shops  at  a  super- 
market, she  may  find  that  same  26-cent  Jar 
of  peanut  butter  on  sale  for  23  cents.  Such 
things  are  Intuitive  with  most  women,  which 
Is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  have  per- 
sohally  endorsed  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's program  to  get  more  women  into  posi- 
tions of  authority  In  Government.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  President  will  appoint 
some  of  these  women  In  areas  of  Influence 
with  Jurisdiction  over  agencies  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  military  equipment.  The  St. 
Louis  Proc^u■ement  District  of  the  U.S.  Army 
could  certainly  use  a  housewife,  at  least  on 
a  consulting  basis,  and  while  that  district 
does  not  purchase  peanut  butter,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  Introduce  into  the  public 
record  some  facts  concerning  the  way  they  go 
about  arming  our  helicopters. 

In  June  1963,  Lt.  OoL  WUllam  S.  O'Con- 
XKDT,  OMitraotlng  oflleer,  U.S.  Army.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  handed  a  sole-source,  noncompetitive 
contact  Identlfled  by  number  as  DA-23- 
07^AMC-117(W)  to  Emerson  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  8100  Wevt  Florissant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  oontract  was  originally  l<or 
a  total  o<  $3332.440  and  covered  120  units 
of  a  Helicopter  Armaments  Subsystem  colled 
tbe  M-6.  The  total  contract  price  was  sub- 
sequently Increased  to  •3.679331,  making  an 
average  system  cost  of  •31,404.43.    It  should 


be  pointed  out  that  tbls  was  the  second  of 
such  contracts  for  this  equipment  with 
Emerson,  giving  the  Army  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  cost  factors  Involved. 
It  is  conclusive.  thM«fore,  that  the  price  of 
$21.494  42  was  not  established  In  Ignorance 
nor  agreed  to  by  Colonel  O'Connor  blindly. 

Subsequent  requirements  for  the  M-6 
Arming  Subsystem  could  not  be  Justlfled 
without  oompetltlon  for  three  times  in  a 
row  to  the  same  source  of  supply,  so  a  com- 
petitive transaction  was  conducted  under  In- 
vitation for  Bid  No.  AMC(W) -11-199-64-8. 
and  on  Monday,  March  9,  1964,  bids  for  234 
systems  were  opened  In  public.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  only  difference  between 
this  procurement  and  the  ecu-ller  contract 
was  the  insertion  of  the  dynamic  force  of 
competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a*  this  point.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  the  tabulation  of 
bids  recorded  under  InvltaUon  AMC(W)-11- 
199-64-8  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  on 
Miirch  9,  1964.  which.  I  would  like  to  state, 
came  into  my  possession  through  unofficial 
sources  since  my  request  for  this  Informa- 
tion from  official  channels  was  Ignored  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  UJ3.  Army 
Weapons  Command.  Rock  Island,  111.: 

Unit  pries,  234  syatemt 
Name  of  Arms  bidding  IFB  AMC 
(W) -11-199-64-8.  March  9, 
1964: 
Nortronlcs  Marina  Equipment 
Department.  Boston,  Mass., 
'4  %-20  days,  bid  plus  $286,- 
270  flnal  Inspection  equip- 
ment, and  $63,476  special 
tooling,  making  a  total  bid 
$2.692.849 — or      an      average 

price  of  $11.507.90.__ $10,066.00 

American  Machine  A;  Poundry, 
York.  Pa.,  net  bid  plus  $526,- 
091  final  Inspection  equip- 
ment and  $137,372  special 
tooling,  making  total  bid  $2- 
962,583  here  and  an  average 
unit    price    per    system    of 

$12.660.61 9,  830.  00 

Sperry  Utah,  net,  bid  -|-$269,- 
447  and  $104330;  total  $2,- 
997.915;  average  $12,811.60..  11,257.00 
Schaevitz  Engineering.  Penn- 
sauken.  NJ.,  +$647396; 
+  $159,220;  total  $3.481387.  11.858  00 
Avco  Corp..  Ordnance  Division, 
Richmond.  Ind.,  net,  +$402,- 

445;  +$183,965.70 12,752.88 

Lear  Slegler,  Inc..  net.  +$348.- 
662.19,  +$174.62838;  total 
$3,670,492.67;     average    $16,- 

686.86 i3_  460.  00 

A-C  Spark  Plug  Division,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  net,   +$361,400, 

and   $290.000 14,300.00 

Kollsman  Instrument  Corp., 
Elmhurst.  N.Y.  net,   +$413.- 

938;    +$107362 14,313.00 

Emerson  Electric.  St.  Louis,  net. 
bid  plus  $266,462  flnal  Inspec- 
tion equipment,  plus  $46,620 
special  tooling  making  total 
bid  $3.818.634 — average  sys- 
tem at  $16318.47... 16.  028.  00 

Other  bids:  Martin  Marietta  $16,390;  Bosh 
Arma  $16,489;  Tokhehn  $21,642.96;  and  Palr- 
chlld  $23,746. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  doesn't  take  an  electronics 
engineer  to  understand  that  Lt.  Col.  William 
O'Connor  paid  approximately  $21300  each 
for  120  systems  that  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  about  half  as  much  money.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  procurement  expert  to 
see  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Connor 
wasted  about  $1  million  of  a  $3  million  pro- 
curement, and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
to  know  that  he  did  this  with  Impunity  be- 
cause everybody  knows  It  Is  no  crime  to 
waste  the  taxpayers'  money,  although  It 
ought  to  be. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  doesn't  take  genius  to  pur- 
chase a  36-cent  Jar  of  peanut  butter  for  a 
quarter,  but  you  have  to  be  an  official  pro- 
curement expert  In  the  employ  of  the  U.S. 
Army  St.  Louis  Procurement  District  to  be 
able  to  purchase  a  $11,607.90  helicopter 
armament  M-6  subsystem  for  $21,494.42. 
especially  In  quantities  of  100  <x  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  I^can  say  Is 
that  this  Is  all  water  over  the  dam,  that 
what  money  was  wasted  Is  gone,  and  there 
is  no  point  In  Indulging  In  recriminations; 
however.  I  would  like  to  look  forward  to  an 
improved  procurement  situation  In  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  many  branches  of 
the  military. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  ahould  look  to  future  require- 
ments for  equipment  as  complex  as  the  M-6 
subsystem  and  make  surs  that  comi>etltlve 
bids  are  received  from  Nortronlcs,  AMP. 
Sperry  Utah.  Schaevitz,  Avco.  and  the  others. 
The  commanding  officer  that  falls  to  do  so 
should  be  Impeached. 


Rifhts  Has  limits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  tram  the  Coffeyville, 
Kans.,  Daily  Journal,  speaks  for  itself. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it 
in  the  Rbcord  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress : 
Rights  Has  Lncrrs 

The  Topeka  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
wants  the  city  to  Include  an  equal  accom- 
modation clause  In  a  proposed  ordinance 
that  would  license  private  clubs. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  president  at  the  chap- 
ter, said  licensing  private  clubs  without  In- 
suring equal  accommodations  would  amount 
to  official  sanctioning  of  discrimination  by 
ths  city. 

"Most  all  of  the  private  clubs  refuse  to 
allow  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  to  be 
members."  Jackson  said. 

Jackson  said  when  Negroes  attempt  to  Join 
private  clubs  their  names  are  sent  to  non- 
existent committees  and  then  are  never  rec- 
ommended for  membership. 

For  several  weeks  the  city  has  been  con- 
sidering an  ordinance  which  would  license 
private  clubs  and  permit  police  Inspection 
and  screening  of  club  memberships. 

Jackson  Is  concerned  only  with  those  pri- 
vate clubs  that  woxild  receive  licenses  from 
the  city.  ITie  license  Is  the  key  tacUx,  he 
said. 

He  said  many  establishments  beccone  pri- 
vate In  order  to  circumvent  the  State  civil 
rights  laws.  If  the  city  then  gave  a  license 
to  these  clubs  It  would  be  like  sanctioning 
discrimination.  Jackson  said. 

Actually,  these  clubs  become  private  to 
circumvent  the  liquor  laws,  and  civil  rights 
Is  a  side  Issue. 

The  Negro  Is  entitled  to  equal  rights  in 
public  places,  and  his  rights  are  Insured  by 
Kansas  law. 

But  to  extend  equal  rights  to  private  club 
membership  would  be  ths  same  as  requiring 
all  private  homes  to  remove  the  locks  from 
their  front  door*. 

If  a  private  club  Is  opened  to  everyone, 
It  no  longer  is  a  private  club. 

The  city  should  assume  no  control  over 
membership  except  that  of  making  sure  that 


members  are  paid  up  and  that  all  records 
are  In  ordw. 

Being  a  Negro  does  not  qualify  a  person 
for  membership  in  a  private  club  any  more 
than  being  a  parachute  jumpsr  does. 

It  would  be  toonUj  rlgbt  tat  member- 
ship committees  to  oonsider  Negroes  for 
membership  on  personal  qualities,  disregard- 
ing color  at  sUn,  but  being  required  by  law 
to  admit  certain  people  is  a  miscarriage  of 
Justice. 


NATO:  A  Scrap  of  Paper? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxDros 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  is  said 
to  be  in  disarray.  A  more  appr(4?riate 
and  accurate  term  would  be  anarchy. 
The  low  estate  to  whUdi  this  once  effec- 
tive force  for  freedom  has  sunk  is  well 
described  by  Constantino  Brown  in  the 
following  article  which  speared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  laJst  Sat- 
urday: 
NATO:  A  Scrap  or  Papkb?     Wcakenkd  Tixs 

Blamed  on  Oua  Errosrs  To  Attain  United 

STAns-SoviKT  Uni>ebstandimo 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome. — Americans  In  Europe  who  are  un- 
committed to  Washington's  harum-scanmi 
policies  exclaim  sadly,  "How  alone  we  are 
now." 

Despite  assurances  of  American  oOclaldom 
that  the  present  mlsundwstandlngs  with  our 
European  allies  are  temporary,  the  NATO 
Alliance  has  been  reduced,  In  fact,  to  a  scrap 
ot  paper. 

"nie  best  example  Is  the  confused  attempt 
of  Washington  officials  to  Indicate  that  we 
maan  to  show  strength  In  South  Vietnam. 
Of  all  o\u-  16  NATO  allies  whose  slogan  at 
one  time  was  "all  for  one  and  one  for  all," 
Britain  alone  seems  agreed  to  give  us  a 
modicum  of  moral  support.  All  others  are 
saying  politely  or  bluntly,  "Include  us  out." 

"nie  New  Yc«-k  Times  published  a  story, 
apparently  from  Its  usually  reliable  WfMh- 
Ington  sources,  that  Itcdy  would  endorse  a 
policy  of  strength  In  Vietnam.  Within 
hours  the  Italian  Qovemment  Issued  an  un- 
equivocal denial  saying  this  country  had  not 
committed  Itself  to  any  kind  of  support. 
Italy's  foreign  policies.  It  was  emphatically 
stated,  are  for  peace  and  pecuseful  solutions 
of  all  world  problems.  This  should  have 
been  clear  even  to  those  Washington  policy- 
makers who  wear  rose-tinted  qiectades. 
For,  only  a  week  earlier,  it  was  announced 
that  the  American  nuclear  submarines  In 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  based  in  Spain 
because  political  conditions  in  Italy  did  not 
permit  them  to  be  stationed  In  an  Italian 
port. 

Why  this  change  In  our  comi^oated  sys- 
tem of  alliances?  What  has  happened  in  the 
last  few  years  to  Justify  their  weakening? 
Is  the  threat  of  Oocnmunlst  Imperialism  re- 
ceding?   Definitely  not. 

While  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  whisper  In- 
stead of  shouting  threats  there  is  no  sign 
that  he  Is  modifying  Communist  goals.  He 
momentarily  softened  his  harMsments  on 
the  Berlin  autobahn,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  stepped  up  his  efforts  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  east  AfHca.  It  will  be  a  miracle  If 
within  the  year  Cypms— «s  b&portant  a  base 
In  tbe  Mediterranean  as  Cuba  is  In  the 
Oazfbbean  and  Latin  America — does  not  go 
into  his  oomsr.    The  Communists  in  tiM 


strife-torn  Island  shouted  "long  Uve  Rus- 
sia" When  the  first  Russian  commercial 
plane  landed  near  Nicosia  and  they  have  been 
throwing  stones  and  bomlw  at  tbe  American 
Embassy.  Tet,  our  inmixture  in  the  Island's 
affairs  has  been  confined  to  providing  some 
$40  million  In  econcmlc  assistance. 

"Hie  main  reason  for  the  loosening  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  Is  our  often  unilateral  deal- 
ings with  the  Kremlin  to  bring  about  an 
American-Soviet  political  understanding 
deq>lte  the  evidence  that  communism  is  In 
no  way  different  from  nazlsm. 

The  NATO  was  created  at  a  high  expense 
to  the  American  and  allied  taxpayer  to  con- 
tain the  Red  tide.  When  It  becomes  obvious 
that  this  is  no  longer  the  objective  of  the 
American  Qovemment,  the  reason  for  the 
continuation  ot  the  20th  century  h(dy  alli- 
ance ceases  to  exist.  We  go  out  of  our  way 
to  ball  Russia  out  of  a  difficult  eccmomlc 
crisis  by  selling  her  $300  million  worth  of 
grains.  At  the  same  time  we  protest  vlgcw- 
ously  when  the  British,  ftench,  and  Span- 
lards,  and  In  fact  all  other  West  Europeans, 
sell  btises.  tractors,  food,  and  fishing  vessels 
to  Cuba.  The  NATO  members  pay  no  heed  to 
our  protests  because  they  see  no  logic  tn 
our  actions. 

They  Initiate  Important  economic  deals 
with  Moscow  and  Pelplng  because  they  feel 
that  Washington's  policies  directed  toward 
aocommodatlcxi  may  leave  them  in  the  cold. 
They  fear  that  they  may  have  to  face  an 
eventual  American-Russian  alliance.  This 
was  the  \mderlylng  motive  of  De  Oaulle's 
recognition  of  Pelplng,  a  recognition,  tacitly 
api»'Oved  l>y  most  of  our  allies.  This  also  has 
prompted  the  big  corporations  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  and  Britain  to  nego- 
tiate the  sale  of  heavy  Industrial  plante  to 
Russia. 

The  main  criticism  directed  at  the  United 
States,  however,  is  that  there  no  longer  exlste 
a  cohesive  foreign  policy. 

Experienced  politicians  understand  that  in 
an  election  year,  the  lnc\imbent  of  the  White 
House  must  wet  his  finger  every  morning  to 
find  out  the  direction  of  the  ever-changing 
electoral  winds.  But  It  Is  a  dangerous  game 
to  play  domestic  pcdltlcs  with  International 
affairs. 

The  quality  of  America's  foreign  policy  has 
suffned  much  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
most  frequent  example  mentioned  these 
days  Is  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  recalled 
that  when  President  Truman  decided  to  in- 
tervene In  Korea  he  did  it  suddenly  and  ob- 
tained support  from  the  allies  after  orders 
had  been  Issued  to  General  MaeArthur  to 
move  in  and  support  the  South  Koreans. 
This  Is  being  contrasted  with  the  jH-esent 
vacillations  and  leaks  to  the  press  of  tha 
present  administration. 


After  Deadline 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
rare  gift  to  be  aUe  to  express  humor  in 
a  serious  vela  The  Immortal  Will  Rog- 
ers had  such  a  talent.  Miss  Jocui  George, 
of  the  Caney  (Kans.)  Chnmide  occa- 
sionally writes  in  this  mannn*.  Mlsa 
George  is  not  only  a  w(»nan  haying  hu- 
mor, but  she  Is  gifted  with  Insifl^t  as 
well;  It  Is  i4)parent  that  she  has  seen 
through  the  political  doak  of  the  recent 
tax  cut.    Under  unanimous  consent,  Me. 
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OF 

HON.  ROB^T  R.  BARRY 

OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesday 


:«r 


rill 
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Mr.  BARRY, 
▼erslty  of  Nigeria 
uatloa  of  Its 
Part  of  the  funds 
▼etopment  of  this 
theUJB.  AID. 

Nigeria   covers 
square  miles.    Th  j 
poDulatlon  of  55, 
an  agricultural 
rain  and  swamp 
terlor  plateau. 
$84  per  year. 
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through  self -8 
Independence, 
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Illiteracy  which 
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years  of  age  in  th( 
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of  age  in  the 
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United  Kingdom. 
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Speaker,  the  Uni- 
celebrate  the  grad- 
elass   this  June, 
that  support  the -de- 
university  come  from 
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verslty.  That  same  year  these  advisers 
began  to  lay  the  f oimdatlon  for  the  total 
organization  and  development  of  the 
school.  When  the  University  evened  its 
doors  in  October  1960.  there  was  a  fac- 
ulty of  13,  1  classroom.  36  senior  staff 
houses,  and  1  double  hostel  block  to 
accommodate  the  220  students.  Today, 
the  campus  has  more  than  40  buildings, 
constructed  by  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment, to  accommodate  the  1800  students 
and  248  teachers  and  staff  members. 

By  the  time  the  program  ends,  AID 
contributions  will  amount  to  $11  million. 
Most  of  the  aid  is  provided  through  con- 
tracts with  Michigan  State  for  advisers 
and  teachers.  Funds  have  also  been 
made  available  for  demonstration  agri- 
cultural equipment,  vehicles,  books, 
teaching  aids  and  materials,  and  the 
participant  program,  which  enables 
promising  young  members  of  the  univer- 
sity staff  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  advanced  studies.  Thirteen  are  now 
participating  in  the  program  while  three 
have  c(xnpleted  their  courses  and  have 
returned  to  Nigeria:  One,  as  registrar  of 
the  university;  the  others,  as  teachers  of 
music  and  political  science. 

From  the  first  graduating  class  of  June 
1963,  35  pursued  teaching  careers.  29 
entered  the  civil  service.  10  Joined 
Nigerian  college  staffs,  9  assumed 
positions  with  private  businesses.  5 
entered  the  military  service,  and  18  con- 
tinued postgraduate  studies.  By  these 
figures,  it  may  be  readily  agreed  that 
the  program  is  a  "success";  for  the  grad- 
uates have  and  will  become  the  cadre 
for  the  present  and  futiire  development 
of  Nigeria. 


Prerident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Addreitet 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  NZW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  180- 
year  history  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  ad- 
dressed our  annual  meeting. 

As  a  member  of  the  society  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  at  our  annual 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In 
New  York  C?lty  on  March  17  when  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  addressed  us. 
The  President's  address  was  received 
with  resounding  acclaim  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues: 

ReMAEKS  of  TH«  PrXSIDXNT  to  Tta  PaiEUDLT 

Sons  of  St.  Pat«ick.  Waldo«f-Astoria 
HoTKL.  N«w  Yoax,  N.Y.,  Mabch  17,  1964 
Mr.  Moran.  Tour  Eminence,  reverend 
clergy.  Deputy  Mayor  Cavanagh.  my  old  and 
dear  rriend  Jim  Farley,  my  fellow  Americana 
I  woke  up  thla  morning  and  suddenly  real- 
ized that  the  irlah  have  token  over  the 
Oovemment,  and  I  like  It.  The  Speaker  ol 
the  House  of  Beprasentatlves  is  a  distin- 
guished Irishman  from  Boston  named  John 
McCoucACK.  The  very  effective  majority 
leader  of  the  Unlt«J  Stetes  is  an  irishman 


from  Montana,  Mm  Maksfikld.  And  wher- 
ever i  turn  all  day  long  ther«  are  Kenny 
O-Donnell  and  Larry  O'Brien,  and  Dave 
Powers  and  Dick  McOulre.  and  John  Bailey 
and  O^rge  Beedy  and  Ralph  Dungan.  the 

^St*  S^k.'^P**'  ""  "^^  '^•"'^^y  Son, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  English  claim  a 
prior  excellence  in  tbe  partlamentary  sys- 
tem There  U  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
nothing  could  have  been  started  until  the 
Irish  invented  politic  So,  my  good  friends, 
I  greet  you  tonight  not  only  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  as  an  Irishman  by 
osmosis.  ' 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  nonpartisan  gath- 
ering, so  I  won't  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  Party  U  peaceful  these  days  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  peaceful,  the  Irish 
may  move  to  the  Republican  Party  where 
the  feuding  la  really  going  on. 

Some  of  you  may  be  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  classic  story  that  President 
Roosevelt  used  to  tell  back  In  1938  It  in- 
volved two  feuding  Irish  societies  whose 
principal  goal  in  life  was  to  hold  parades  and 
to  break  up  each  other's  parades.  The  prime 
in^trimient  of  the  parade  In  those  days  was 
a  big  bass  drum.  By  sheer  good  fortune, 
one  of  the  socieUes  acquired  a  beautiful 
new  drum,  bigger  and  better  than  anything 
that  they  had  ever  seen,  even  In  old  Ireland 
It  came  Ume  for  the  poverty  stricken  group 
to  hold  its  parade.  How,  Irishmen  are  gener- 
ous, and  they  expect  generosity  from  each 
other,  so  the  leader  of  the  poor  society 
went  to  his  wealthier  brethren  and  asked  for 
the  loan  of  the  great  big  drum.  He  was  told 
that  he  could  have  it  on  one  condition 
"Now,  listen.  Mike,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
drum,  but  it  eost  us  a  lot  of  money  and 
we  could  never  replac*  It.  So  we  are  lending 
it  to  you  on  yow  personal  honor  that  you 
take  it  out  of  the  parade  before  you  reach 
the  corner  of  0*0000811  Street  because  that 
Is  where  we  win  be  laying  for  you."  There 
must  be  more  O'ConneU  Streets  in  New 
Hampshire  than  thsra  ar*  In  DubUn. 

It  always  SMiksa  aae  a  bit  wary  to  be  the 
last  speaker  on  aay  program.  Even  the 
most  attentive  can  get  a  bit  weary.  I  re- 
member once  back  In  my  home  coimtry  a 
preacher  was  vexed  beeause  one  of  his  con- 
gregation always  went  to  sleep  during  the 
midst  ct  bis  sermon.  One  Sunday  whUe  he 
was  giving  the  DerU  fits,  sure  enough  his 
worshiper  was  sleeping  in  the  front  row. 
The  preacher  determined  he  woxUd  fix  this 
character  once  and  for  all.  He  asked  the 
congregation,  "All  who  want  to  go  to  Heaven, 
please  rise."  As  one  man,  they  all  got  to 
their  feet  except  the  front  row  doeer.  He 
kept  snoring  on.  Then  the  preacher  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "All  those  who  want 
to  be  with  the  Dwrll.  please  rise."  The 
sleepyhead  came  awake  with  a  start.  He 
Jumped  to  his  feet.  He  saw  the  preacher 
standing  tall  and  angry  In  the  pulpit,  and 
he  said.  "V7ell.  Preacher.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  we  are  voting  on,  but  it  looks  like  you 
and  me  are  the  only  ones  for  it." 

It  has  been  some  years  since  Oscar  Wilde 
observed  that  the  idea  that  America  is  a 
young  Nation  Is.  Indeed,  our  oldest  tradi- 
tion. We  have  buUt  strongly  and  we  have 
preserved  wisely.  Most  of  all.  we  have  pro- 
tected intact  the  same  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  almost  3  centuries.  We  are 
one  of  the  youngest  nations  in  the  world. 
with  one  of  the  oldest  governments  in  the 
world.  So  it  is  an  uncommon  distinction 
for  me  to  speak  to  an  assembly  that  was 
organized  before  the  American  Constitution 
was  even  written.  If  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
chose  for  iu  first  president  In  1784  a  very 
fine  Presbyterian  genUeman.  Perhaps  that 
accounU  no  lea  for  your  longevity  than  it 
does  for  your  prosperity.  But  the  observance 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  as  old  In  America 
as  the  Irlah  themMlvfla  and  some  say  that 
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they  actually  arrived  la  the  sixth  century. 
Altlumgh  St.  Patrick's  Day  owes  Its  origin 
to  Irlflb  hlatory.  It  has  always  seemed  to  m« 
one  In  which  America  served  in  a  great 
sense.  The  iriah  came  to  America  beeause 
America  was  the  land  of  hope,  the  land  of 
freedom,  and  the  land  of  opportunity.  They 
came  In  strange  and  unfamUiar  vessels  to 
leave  a  land  that  they  loved  and  to  l»tive 
a  hazardous  Journey  over  a  vast  and  stormy 
ocean,  but  they  had  a  dream,  a  dream  of 
freedom  and  dignity,  a  drecun  that  a  chance 
for  a  man  to  be  a  man  and  to  maintain  his 
famUy  with  pride,  and  this  dream  carried 
them  through  every  hardship  and  through 
every  disappointment. 

Boston  might  not  be  Londonderry,  and  the 
Hudson  might  not  be  the  River  Shannon, 
but  here  a  man  could  hold  his  head  as  high 
as  any  other,  and  worship  his  God  as  he 
chose,  without  ever  aocoimtlng  to  a  soldier 
with  a  bayonet,  and  there  was  opportunity, 
abundant  opportunity  for  people  of  brave 
courage  and  people  of  boundless  optimism, 
and  even  though  very  few  of  my  ancestors 
ever  walked  by  the  shores  of  Killarney  or 
heard  the  lilt  of  the  Irish  pipes,  I,  too,  feel 
very  much  a  part  of  this  day  becaiise  this  Is 
the  kind  of  land  that  I  want  and  the  kind  of 
a  land  I  want  to  leave  for  my  chUdren. 

This  Is  why  my  ancesters  crossed  the  seas 
and  the  mountains  and  the  endless  arrld 
plains.  This  Is  why  every  American  regard- 
less of  his  creed  can  bow  his  head  In  a  mo- 
ment of  reverence  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

In  the  days  that  have  passed  since  I  as- 
stuned  this  office  on  a  day  that  wUl  live  In 
cruel  tragedy,  I  have  found  our  Nation's 
greatest  strength  lies  in  the  dream  of  Ameri- 
ca— America  the  land  of  hope,  America  the 
land  of  opportunity. 

All  tbe  slings  and  arrows  of  our  op- 
ponents in  the  world  have  never  succeeded 
in  destroying  that  Image.  Whenever  and 
wherever  we  are  cursed,  it  Is  basically  be- 
cause the  people  have  been  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  we  have  strayed  somehow  from 
oin-  dream. 

To  me.  nothing  is  more  Important  than  to 
maintain  this  as  a  land  of  c<xnpasslon  where 
the  sick  of  body  can  find  assistance  and  the 
sick  of  heart  can  always  find  hope.  All  of 
our  proposals  and  programs  and  all  of  our 
actions  both  at  home  and  ahroad  must  meas- 
tire  up  to  that  Ideal;  and,  when  we  talk  of 
American  Ideals,  our  thoughts  must  be  to- 
night of  President  Kennedy. 

Three  months  ago,  I  had  the  saddest  pos- 
sible honor  to  confer  on  him  posthumously, 
along  with  another  great  John,  Pope  John 
XXm,  the  highest  civil  honor  ever  awarded 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  tonight  Just  a  portion 
of  the  cltaticm  which  I  read  on  that  occa- 
sion: 

"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  soldier  and  scholar  and 
statesman  and  defender  of  freedom  and 
pioneer  for  peace  and  author  of  hope,  com- 
bining courage  with  reason  and  combating 
hate  with  compassion,  he  led  the  land  he 
loved  toward  new  frontiers  of  new  opportu- 
nity." 

John  Kennedy  was  not  the  first  Irishman 
to  die  in  the  cause  of  freed(Mn,  and  he  wlU 
not  be  the  last.  So  I  say  to  you  tonight,  let 
us  never  depart  from  the  American  Ideal,  the 
kind  of  America  we  want,  the  kind  of 
America  that  John  Kennedy  wanted  us  to 
have: 

An  America  that  Is  ranowned  not  so  much 
for  Ito  might,  but  as  it  Is  for  Its  monOlty; 
an  America  that  Is  seeking  Justloe  at  horn* 
and  seeking  peace  with  all  nations;  an 
America  that  Is  committed  always  to  tbe 
force  of  law  Instead  ot  to  tb»  Uw  of  foroe; 
an  America  proud  oC  its  unity.  Imt  »**«»»n*^ 
of  attempts  at  uniformity;  aa  Am^ijoa  ^i» 
would  remsmbar  tb»  waak  ^vt  the  un- 
fortunate; aa  Amwica  tkat  woold  ngartf  ttw 
existence  ct  panttf  at  a  ehalleng*  to  be 


actively  overcome  and  to  do  something  about, 
instead  of  a  social  problem  to-lse  passively 
and  privately  endured;  an  America  where  the 
hiunblest  citiaen  can  speak  his  piece  and 
write  his  thoiights  and  worship  his  Ood 
without  the  heavy  hand  of  bias  or  govern- 
ment barring  his  purpose,  or  his  hearing  a 
knock  on  the  bedroom  door  at  midnight;  an 
America  that  is  both  prudent  and  progres- 
sive, that  is  both  frugal  and  courageous;  an 
America  that  is  eager  to  redeem  its  promis- 
sory notes  of  equal  citizenship,  ashamed  that 
they  are  so  long  overdue,  and  determined 
that  never  again  will  they  be  discounted  or 
denied  In  the  treasury  of  the  American  con- 
science; an  America  that  would  always  re- 
member that  In  a  wcHrld  of  power  politics, 
smaller  nations  can  often  have  the  power  of 
ideas;  an  America  that  would  want  the  as- 
sistance of  allies,  but  never  the  support  of 
satellites;  an  America  that  would  xise  its 
strength  to  Increase  hopes  of  peace,  never 
using  the  language  of  arrogance  to  others  new 
whispering  the  language  at  fear  to  Itself. 

It  would  be  an  America  that  would  set  the 
healing  and  the  reconciliation  of  nations  far 
above  aU  other  prices;  an  America  that  is 
pownlul  without  a  trace  of  belligerence;  an 
America  that  is  faithful  to  its  own  national 
Ideals  without  ever  trying  to  be  a  moral 
censor  to  other  nations;  an  America  whose 
strength  would  save  us  from  defeat  and 
whose  wisdom  would  protect  us  from  ap- 
peasonent,  whose  Justloe  would  save  us  from 
failure  In  ttie  high  enterprises  of  democracy 
where  compassion  Is  an  example  for  the  other 
119  nations  in  the  world;  an  America  whose 
leadership  would  save  us  from  disenchant- 
m^t  In  the  search  for  a  Just  and  an  endiu-- 
ing  peace. 

Our  exertions  can  make  America  an  ex- 
anlple  of  the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  and  bring 
its  promise  of  peace   some  day  to  all  the 
world.    So  In  this  spirit  and  In  honor  of  all 
who  share  it,  in  memory  of  those  who  died 
for  It.  I  am  honored  and  proud   to  come 
tonight  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of 
thU  day.     As  I  bid  you  goodnight,  I  offer 
you  this  ancient  Gaelic  toast: 
"May  the  road  ever  rise  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wind  ever  be  at  your  back. 
May  you  safely  be  In  heaven  at  least  one 

hour  before  the  devU  knows  youTe 

gone; 
And  may  the  good  Lwd  always  hold  you  in 

the  hollow  of  his  hand." 


A  Profit  BAargin  Pinch 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Kisaotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cessive emphasis  on  the  increasing  level 
of  corporate  pronts,  which  Is  Indulged 
in  by  the  administration  as  well  as 
others,  obscures  the  fact  that  the  profit 
squeeze  is  still  very  much  with  us.  In  the 
first  place,  the  gain  of  aggregate  corpo- 
rate profits  ov^  the  past  decade  has  been 
drastically  less  than  the  growth  In  other 
measures  of  economic  activity.  After- 
tax corporate  profits  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1963  were  only  3  percent  above  the 
rate  of  mid- 1969. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  an  overall 
sUppace  ot  pTo&i  margins  since  the  early 
postwar  years,  m  the  late  1940's.  the 
annual  average  for  all  manufacturing 
ran  at  from  6  to  7  percent  of  sales.    It 


was  around  5.5  percent  in  the  mld-19S0's 
and  has  been  imder  5  percent  in  16  of 
the  past  17  quarters  for  which  figures 
are  available.  For  the  third  quarter  of 
1963,  it  was  4.6  percent. 

In  addition,  the  profits  as  a  isercentage 

of  stockholders'  equity,  while  improving, 

are  still  below  their  pre-1957  level.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 

from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March 

10,  1964,  discussing  the  profit  squeeze  be 

included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

PRorrr  MAaciN  Pinch  :  BCakt  Fxkiis  Eabn  Lias 

Pes   Dollab    or    Salxs   as   Total    Paorrrs 

iNcaxASX — ExxcurrvKB     Sat     CoicpErmoN, 

OvEBCAPACRT    Hold   Down    Pricks    Whilx 

Costs  Soak — Defseciation's  Rolx  Dispttteo 

"Profit  margins  aren't  keeping  up  because 
the  customer  won't  stand  for  it"  snaps  a  St. 
Petersbiug,  Fla.,  Jeweler. 

United  States  ateel  Corp.'s  profit  margin— ^ 
its  profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales — last  year 
was  a  third  less  than  In  1958  "and  that  was 
called  a  recession  year,"  says  Chairman  Roger 
M.  Blough. 

Adds  a  banker  In  Los  Angeles:  "It  seems 
companies  have  to  operate  30  percent  better 
than  they  did  2  years  ago  Just  to  hold  profits 
even." 

These  complaints  pinpoint  a  pervasive 
fact  of  business  life  today:  It's  not  so  easy 
to  make  a  dollar  of  net  profit  as  the  boom- 
time  atmosphere  suggests. 

Profits  in  the  aggregate  are  up  sharply 
from  the  recent  past.  But  their  gain  over 
the  past  decade  has  been  drastically  less  than 
the  growth  in  other  measures  of  econranic 
activity.  And  profit  margins  though  they 
have  crept  up  a  bit  In  the  pest  year  generally 
are  much  thinner  than  In  the  fat  days  of 
earlier  postwar  years. 

LONG-TXaM    OSOWTH    SLOW 

Aftertax  profits  of  all  the  Nation's  cor- 
porations have  spurted  In  the  present  re- 
covery from  a  $19  billion  i^nn^^i^i  rate  in 
early  1961  to  a  record  pcu;e  estimated  at 
$27.6  bUlion  In  the  1963  fourth  quarter.  But 
this  is  only  S  percent  above  the  $26.6  billion 
rate  of  mld-1959  and  10  percent  above  the 
best  rate  achieved  In  the  inld-1960's. 

The  table  below  shows  the  gain  In  gross 
national  product  (total  output  of  goods  and 
services),  personal  Income  and  aftertax 
profits  since  1966.  The  figures  In  both  1955 
and  1963  are  annual  rates  for  the  fourth 
quarter  in  billions.  The  1963  iMx>fit  figure 
Is  estimated. 
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Gross  national  product 

Pprsonal  income    . . . 

$408.0 

319.0 

24.0 

$000.0 

473.0 

27.8 

Percent 
4« 
48 

Corporate  profits 

10 

While  profits  have  labored  up,  manufac- 
turers' sales  have  Jumped  81  percent,  to  $417 
bUlion  last  year  from  $817.8  billion  in  1955. 

Despite  some  ups  and  downs,  there  has 
been  an  overaU  slippage  of  profit  margins 
since  the  early  postwar  years.  In  the  lush 
days  of  the  late  1940's,  the  average  margin 
for  all  manufacturers  ran  at  6  to  7  percent  of 
sales.  In  the  mld-1950's.  the  average  was 
arotuid  5.6  percent.  It's  been  under  5  per- 
cent In  16  of  the  past  17  qxiarters  for  which 
figiires  are  avaUable.  And  the  latest  figure 
calctUated,  for  the  third  1968  quarter,  was 
4.6  percent,  up  very  little  from  4.4  percent  a 
year  earlier. 

For  many  retaUers,  the  ratio  Is  much  lower, 
running  all  the  way  down  to  the  thin  penny 
or  so  the  supermarket  «*<%<»#  earn  on  each 
dollar  going  through  the  checkout  counter. 
This  is  about  half  their  average  return  In 
the  early  1950's. 
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a  com- 
ot  tta  reported  profit 
of  relnTcatlng   theae 


▼ehemently  disagree, 
deprec  Nation  aa  a  genuine  cost. 
th^  BI  y.  dont  almply  podcet  the 
,  write  off  for  depreciation  but 
spend  them  to  rep  ace  plant  and  equipment, 
which  must  be  doi  le  and  la  often  very  costly 
alnee  many  types  <  t  maehlncry  ooet  far  more 
than  they  naad  to.  By  allowing  them  to  de- 
<*«rt  larg»  soma  l  or  depreeUtlon.  they  say. 
the  Oofyamant  p  mnlta  them  to  present  a 
*  "'  w*  ■*  h^ppena  to  profit. 

^^  _--  ■•  Bea  on  profits  stressed  by 

^'"'"Pfwy  aftar  eon  pany  aaiteyed  across  the 
eountry.  are  Intena  i  and  Increasing  competl- 
tton.  rising  casta,  a  id  the  persistent  Inability 
of  many  Industrtos  to  boost  prices. 

BUw-Knoz  Co..  t  ullder  of  Industrial  equip- 
JO"^*.  ••med  1.7  oe  Its  on  each  dollar  of  salea 
down  fro  a  4.1  cents  both  6  and  10 
The  ma^or  cause,  top  ofllclals  say. 


-the  tmsatlafact  ory  reUOonshlp  between 


coats  and  prices 
pension   costs  and 
alnee  1858  now  ad« 


They  say  gains  In  wages, 
social   security   benefits 
the  equlTalent  of  $2.38 
a^are  of  common  stock  a  year  to  company 
eosts^wlthout  bent  lit  of  compensating  price 
■^*""*~"~*     ""■"  fKunpanys  net  last  year 

a  share 


•dJQBtment.    Tha 


$1.64  a  share,  lown  ftom  $3.84 
1B58.  ^ 
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Corp.'s  profit  mar- 
to  2.2  percent,  half  what 
Dcmald  C.  Bumham, 
'▼erely   depressed    prices 
to  electric  utilities,  and 
for  consumer  products. 

the  same  story. 
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tlMis,  Just  to  reUln  smne  sstobllahed  cus- 
tomers. "This  Is  a  major  capital  Investment 
that  doeent  Increase  sales,  but  is  stlU  neces- 
sary," he  says. 

■QUiriCKNT   MAKia    SUFTOa 

Allls-Chalmers  UanuXactiirlng  Co  mak^y 
of  heavy  capital  equljMnent,  has  suffered  from 
excess  capacity  In  many  Industries,  Its  execu- 
tives say.  The  campany's  profit  margin  5  3 
percent  of  sales  In  1954,  has  barely  topped 
1  percent  since  1961.  They  add  that  efforts 
by  equipment  makers  to  obtain  greater  sales 
have  brought  general  price  deterioration 

Steel  Industry  profit  margins  turned  up 
last  year  to  5.4  percent  from  a  17-year  low 
of  4.1  percent  In  1962.  But  the  1963  figure 
was  below  the  6.4  percent  of  1958,  7.9  percent 
of   1955  and  8  percent  of   1950 

United  States  Steel's  1963  margin  waa  6S 
percent,  up  from  4.7  percent  In  1962.  but 
down  substantlaUy  from  8.7  percent  In  1968 
Says  Chairman  Blough:  "Since  1968.  the  cost- 
price  relaUonshlp  has  deteriorated,  and  that's 
true  after  credit  Is  given  to  the  Increase 
In  cost  savings  and  even  true  after  the  recent 
price  Increases."  Depreciation  deducUons 
also  have  risen  especially  sharply  for  steel 
companies. 

Auto  makers,  one  of  the  steel  Industry's 
biggest  cxistomers.  show  a  mixed  picture 
Port's  profit  on  sales  was  5.7  percent  last 
year  Ita  margin  has  slipped  steadily  since 
the  7.4  percent  of  1959.  Pord  officials  say 
wage  coeu.  Including  fringe  benefits,  have 
risen  23  percent  since  1968  whUe  car  prices 
have  held  steady. 

tJNION'S    CONTSNTION 

The  United  Auto  Workers  contends  Pord's 
unit  labor  costs  have  decreased  since  1958  be- 
cause of  rising  productivity. 

Of  course  Pord's  net  Income.  Uke  that  of 
many  other  companies,  has  continued  to  In- 
crrase  over  the  years  despite  the  dwindling 
return  on  sales.  Pord  last  year  earned  a  rec- 
ort  $488.5  million,  or  $4.42  a  share,  up  7 
percent  from  $464.3  million,  or  $4  J5  a  share 
in  1965.  Sales,  however,  climbed  31  percent' 
from  $6.6  billion  In  1955  to  $8.7  billion  last 
year. 

Chrysler  Corp.'s  profit  margin  was  4.6  per- 
cent last  year  after  being  considerably  lower 
through  much  of  the  prior  10  years.  General 
Motors  Corp.  has  consistently  earned  much 
more  on  the  dollar— 8.7  percent  last  year  9  6 
percent  In  1955.  for  example. 

Some  other  companies  run  counter  to  the 
trend,  too.  Many  drug  and  chemical  firms' 
profit  ratios  have  remained  strong  Dow 
Chemical  Co..  says  earnings  have  risen  70 
percent  In  the  past  5  years  while  sales  are  ud 
45  percent.  '^ 

And  O.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  which  Includes  the 
birth  control  pill  Enovld  among  its  products 
earned  around  17  percent  on  sales  through 
much  of  the  1950's.  In  1960  the  margin 
climbed  to  20  percent  and  last  year  to  a 
thvunplng  26  percent. 

Por  sharp  contrast,  consider  supermarkets 
Acme  Marekts,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia  showed 
a  margin  of  1.1«  percent  for  the  39  weeks  to 
December  28,  down  from  1.22  percent  a  year 
earUer.  Paul  J.  Cupp,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, ascribes  the  slide  to  "competitive  pres- 
sures and  rising  coats." 

Competition  la  heightened,  he  observes  be- 
cause the  relatively  low  capital  requirements 
of  the  retail  food  field  make  It  easy  to  open 
new  BtcHes.  ^^ 

A  leading  Northern  Calif  ra-nU  supermarket 
chain's  margin  was  0.48  percent  in  1962.  or 
less  than  half  a  cent  on  each  dollar  of  sales 
foUowlng  a  peralstont  drop  from  1.38  ner- 
cent  In  1955.  -«  *«:r 
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plain  shelves.     And  other  coats  are  substan- 
tially more. 

Variety  stores  chains,  another  high-volume 
industry,  show  a  similar  pattern.  S.B.Kreen 
Co.  sales  soared  from  $395  minion  in  1960to 
over  $500  million  laat  ywu-.  But  profit  mar- 
gins narrowed  from  6.4  percent  In  1950  to 
3.8  percent  In  1900  to  about  3  percent  In  1963. 
A  few  years  ago.  comments  an  ofllclal  the 
pressure  was  on  expenses,  such  as  wages. 
Kresge  got  that  under  contrrt  by  using  such 
devices  as  checkout  counters."  he  says  but 
now  competition  la  exerting  downwart  pres- 
sure on  prices.  *^ 

The  range  of  rising  costs  is  broad.  Daisy 
Manufacturing  Co..  maker  of  air  rifles  and 
fishing  equipment,  moved  from  Michigan  to 
Rogers.  Ark..  In  1958.  "primarily  to  reduce 
labor  costs."  says  Anson  Beaver,  vice  presl- 
dent.  The  company  immediately  had  a  sav- 
1^^  °1 11  *°  ^°^  *°  average  wage  rates  with 
the  $1.25  Arkansas  scale.  But  now  they  are 
Dack  up  to  $1.70  an  hour  and  "our  profit  Is 
about  4  percent  of  sales,  against  7  to  8  per- 
cent a  decade  ago." 

Btony  smaller  companies  bend  under  the 
«iif.^*°  o*  fighting  the  Industry  giants 
While  major  oil  compiuiles  are  pushing  prof- 
ts  higher,  "many  Independent  refiners  are 
In  the  red."  asserts  M.  H.  Roblneau,  presi- 
dent of  Prontler  Refining  Co. 

Julius  C.  Uvlngston.  president  of  Tulsa's 
Livingston  Oil  Co..  which  had  $40  million  In 
revenues  last  year,  says  competing  vrith  major 
concerns  for  manpower  costs  more  than  Just 
higher  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  "it 
means  we  have  to  send  our  men  by  plane  and 
keep  them  In  the  best  hotels." 

Some  cost  Increases  strike  particularly 
^t  i'  J*'^*^  companies  or  Industries. 
Waldorf  System.  Inc..  operator  of  84  res- 
taurants In  the  East,  bemoans  "our  InabiUty 
to  recover.  In  Increased  selling  prices,  the 
higher  costs  resulting  from  higher  minimum 

The  company  had  deficits  In  1962  and  1963 
in  contrast  to  net  profit  of  $386,103  In  1958' 
Since  State  minimum  wage  Uws  began  to  ap- 
ply to  restaurants  about  5  years  ago  "we've 
been  hit  with  at  least  one  and  sometimes  two 
increases  a  year.  Our  lowest  minin^nm  ware 
outside  of  Florida  Is  $1.15  an  hour,  about 
80  percent  higher  than  5  years  ago."  an  of- 
flclal  says. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 


vac  I  as  distrlbutton  sta- 


OOSTLT    BXraiOXXATOIS 

A  ecmpany  ofltdal  terms  the  rising  coat  In- 
volved In  stocking  many  food  iwoducts.  such 
as  the  e^jandlng  fToaen  food  lines,  a  major 
factor.  Befri«ar»tlaa  units  ooat  $SB0  a  lineal 
foot,  he  notes,  agalnat  $10  a  lineal  foot  for 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  the 
enclosed  correspondence  of  considerable 
Interest.  I  applaud  the  forthrlghtness 
with  which  Col.  Floyd  Oles  approaches 
the  subject  of  congressional  service  in  the 
military  Reserre  components.  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washingrton  Post  which 
failed  to  appear  in  print  because  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  editors'  own  philoso- 
phy. 

I  submit  this  oorrespondence  for  re- 
printing In  the  CoiiGussioNAL  Rkord: 
WasHzifaroir,  D.C.. 

.^    _^  JTorcfc  1. 1964. 

Them>rro«, 

Th€  Waahingto*  Wott. 

WaahingUm,  DXJ. 

,!>«*»*»:  Tour  •dttortal  of  today  entlUed 

8«iatnr-a«nsrBlB.-  la  ormcal  of  Members 

of  OoDgreai  who  hold  ooomilsslon   in  the 
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Reserves  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  claims 
that  this  conduct  la  in  vlolatton  of  tba  pro- 
vision of  tbe  UJ3.  Oooatitutioii  wt^oli  pro- 
vides, as  you  qiiote,  that  "no  persoa  h/ii«Hng 
any  office  under  tlie  United  State*  abafi  be 
a  Member  of  either  House  of  CoDgreea) 
during  his  continuance  in  office." 

You  follow  this  with  a  query  whldi  reads: 
"Is  not  a  Reserve  ocMnmlsslon  an  'office  under 
the  United  States'?" 

Assuming  that  this  query  Is  honestly 
made,  and  not  merely  rhetoric,  I  am  glad  to 
supply  the  Information  and  the  reply,  which 
Is  definitely  in  the  negative.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  held  by  the  courts  that  the  hold- 
ing of  a  commission  in  the  Reserve  is  not  an 
office  under  the  United  States  so  long  as  the 
person  so  honored  is  not  on  active  duty. 
This  is  of  ooiu-se  based  on  the  law  known  as 
the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  the  perti- 
nent portion  of  which  says:  "No  existing  law 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  member 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  accepting  employment  in  any 
dvU  branch  of  the  public  service,  etc." 

Further,  title  V,  United  States  Oode,  sec- 
tion 30R(c)  has  a  parallel  provlaloa.  the 
pertinent  portion  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Any  Reserve  or  member  of  the  National 
Guard  may  accept  any  civilian  position 
under  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  may  receive  the  pay  Incident 
thereto  in  addition  to  pay  and  allowances 
as  a  Reserve  or  member  of  the  National 
Guard.  Membership  In  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  the  National 
Guard  does  not  prevent  a  person  ftxxn  {muc- 
tiolng  his  civilian  i>rofesslon  or  occupation 
before,  or  In  connection  with,  any  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Tills  makes  It  clear  that  your  quarrel,  as 
expressed  In  your  editorial.  Is  not  with  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  biat  with  the  law 
as  It  now  stands,  and  with  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Oode.  Before 
you  launch  Into  that  crusade,  however.  I 
suggest  that  you  have  In  mind  tiuit  any  "con- 
fiiot  of  Interest"  thus  alleged  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  lawyers,  doctors,  or  other 
professional  or  businessmen  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  Oongress;  pertu^M  with  eepedai  force 
to  farmers,  members  or  officers  of  labor 
imlons,  and  those  professionally  engaged  in 
such  activltlee  as  dvU  rights,  tariff  revision, 
taxation  accoimting,  or  almost  numberless 
other  piu'sults. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  Oles, 
Lieutenant  Colonel.   V.S.A.R.    {Retired). 


year.     That   would   bring   their   salary    to 
$32,500  a  year. 

A  big  pay  raise  sounds  logical  In  view 
of  the  recent  tax  eat.  If  less  money  Is  com- 
ing Into  the  UJS.  Treasury  certainly  Gov- 
ernment should  i>ay  higher  wages.  That  Is 
Government  logic. 

The  people  should  be  reasonable  about 
this  proposition.  The  taxpayer  is  aware  that 
if  a  Congressman  Is  paid  a  good  salary  bet- 
ter candidates  will  seek  the  office.  (They 
will  if  the  party  machine  gives  them  the 
go-ahead.) 

A  healthy  pay  raise  may  be  deserved  by 
Congressmen  and  we  are  going  to  go  on 
record  favoring  the  increase  with  one  string 
attached.  If  the  Congressmen  will  collect 
the  $9,149,859,301  owed  to  the  United  States 
by  Great  Britain  since  World  War  I  we'll 
agree  to  their  salary  hike. 

That  amount  would  cover  the  extra  ex- 
pense for  a  good  many  years.  When  that 
chunk  of  money  had  been  used  up  they 
could  move  In  on  France  and  then  Italy. 

Congress  goes  along  appropriating  funds 
to  make  loans  to  all  foreign  naUons,  but  it 
never  collects  the  Interest  or  principal  A 
business  firm  that  didn't  collect  lU  bUls 
wouldn't  be  giving  pay  hikes  left  and  right 
and  paying  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 
Let's  make  businessmen  of  our  Conirress- 
men. 


A  Basiness  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  into 
the  RicoRD  the  following  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Rex  Woods  of  the  Arkansas 
City  Daily  Traveler.  Mr.  Woods  has.  in 
a  few  short  paragraphs,  formulated  a 
thought  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  administration's 
Federal  pay  raise  bill. 

A  Busnrxss  Deal 

Here  we  go  again. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  cleared 
the  way  for  UJS.  RepresentaUves  to  vote  on 
a  Juicy  pay  Increase  of  $545  mlllloa  that  wlU 
go  to  1,700,000  Federal  workers. 

Members  of  Congress,  who  have  final  say 
on  the  bUl,  would  get  a  raise  of  $10,000  a 


Kniffhts  of  Pythiat  Centemiial  Year 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TCWK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
ruary  22.  1964,  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
in  New  York  City,  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias. Domain  of  New  York,  began  the  of- 
ficial observance  of  its  100th  anniversary 
with  a  dinner  attended  by  most  of  New 
Yoric  officialdom.  Dr.  Max  Schenk.  rabbi 
of  Congregation  Shaari  Zedeck  of  Brook- 
lyn and  president  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Rabbis,  delivered  a  beautiful  invoca- 
tion. 

Upon  tills  momentous  occasion,  those 
Pythians  gathered  there  in  brother- 
hood and  friendship,  were  honored  with 
the  following  greetings  from  President 
Johnson  : 

GaExnNtss  Prom  the  PREsmENT  of  the 
United  States 

On  the  memorable  occasion  of  your  100th 
anniversary,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  warm 
greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

I  commend  you  on  your  dedicated  service 
to  your  communities  and  your  Nation.  Yoxu- 
fraternity,  the  first  to  be  chartered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes,  has  through- 
out the  years  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
public  charities.  Your  members  have 
through  the  welfare  projects  which  you 
sponsor  contributed  to  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial betterment  of  omr  society. 

I  applaud  your  past  achievements,  and  I 
hope  that  your  futiire  wlU  be  equally  nro- 
ductive. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mayor  Wagner  delivered  the  following 
ing  address  before  presenting  a  copy  of 
his  centennial  proclamation  to  Grand 
Chancellor  Neil  M.  Liebllch: 
RncABxs  BT  ICatob  Robcrt  p.  Wagnex 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  share  this 
mUestone  in  your  history— not  only  as  mayor 
of  this  dty,  but  also  as  chairman  of  the 
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houOTary  sponsoring  committee  for  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  your  founding. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  history  of  the 
Knlghto  (tf  Pythias  for  the  past  himdred  years 
has  been  InextrioaUy  Intertwined  with  the 
history  of  New  York  City.  Yova  order  has 
given  us  distinguished  public  servants;  and 
your  activities  have  sui^>orted  many  of  the 
pubUc  and  private  charities  In  our  dty. 

Although    the    Knights    of    Pythias    was 
foimded   in    Washington.    DC,   we   In   New 
YcH-k  State   can   claim   yoiu*  guiding  spirit 
Justus  H.  Rathbone  as  a  naUve  son.     Born 
In  Oneida  County,  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Pythian  Order.    Since  that  day  In  May  1868 
when  Justus  Rathbone  first  met  with  Dr 
Abram  G.  Levy,  our  city  has  changed  greatly 
Who  among  the  13  men,  meeting  in  May  of 
that  year  to   organize   the  first  New  York 
lodge,  could  have  envUioned  the  New  York 
City  of  today.     And  yet  these  founding  fa- 
thers must  have  had  a  premonition  of  the 
complex  growth  of  ovu-  city.    Their  i»lnclples 
of  friendship,  charity,  and  benevolence  have 
guided  the  Knights  of  Pythias  through  the 
years,    and    have   been   the    touchstone   for 
ethical  leadership. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  ethical  leadership  In  our  Nation 
our  State,  and  our  city.  You  began  by  ex- 
tending helping  hands  to  the  Immigrants 
who  crowded  our  shores  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  You  helped  them  to  undeiatand 
their  strange  new  land,  and  you  helped  this 
land  to  recognize  their  contrtbulons.  Many 
of  these  immigrants  Joined  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Your  philanthropy  encompassed 
our  entire  commimlty.  There  are  few  New 
Yorkers  who  are  unaware  of  your  effcHts  on 
behalf  of  the  deprived  of  our  dty. 

You  may  take  rightful  pride  In  the  pioneer 
Pythian  Camp,  whose  330  acres  and  60  build- 
ings house  1,000  boys  each  sunmier.  In  the 
spirit  of  your  fotmdlng  principles  you  are 
giving  these  youths  from  the  slvuns  recrea- 
tion, good  food,  and  decent  clothing.  And  In 
the  tradition  of  the  Golden  Rule,  yours  was 
one  of  the  first  camps  to  ignon  all  distinc- 
tions of  race,  religion,  or  color,  and  make 
need  the  sole  criterion  for  admission. 

Your  Pythian  Marob  of  Youth,  which  sup- 
p>o.*8  agencies  artrlvlng  to  keep  oiw  young 
people  on  the  road  to  iiaeful  participation  In 
our  society,  Is  In  the  same  tradition. 

I  went  to  mention  one  further  unique  en- 
deavor of  youjB— your  Rare  Blood  Club 
which  serves  67  hospitals. 

I  have  spoken  previously  of  the  great 
Americans  who  have  swelled  your  ranks.  It 
must  have  been  a  day  of  pride  when  oar  be- 
loved Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  the  oatb  of 
Pythian  memberrtilp  In  the  White  House. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  also  a  member  of 
yoiu-  order  and  an  active  trustee  of  Pythian 
Camp.  Your  dlrtilngulshed  members  are 
many,  but  the  major  credit  for  your  day-to- 
day achievements  must  go  to  the  87,000  rank 
and  file  members  In  New  York  State — your 
silent  army  in  the  service  of  the  golden  rule. 
May  I  extend  our  best  wishes  to  your 
grand  chancellor.  NeU  M.  LlebUch  whom  I 
have  known  and  respected  for  many  years. 
His  activities  as  a  hxunanitartan,  as  a  public 
ofllcial,  and  as  a  fratemallst  have  marked  him 
ae  one  of  our  finest  citizens.  As  your  leader 
and  as  a  modrt  for  us  all.  he  deeerves  our 
gratitude  and  our  congratulations. 

As  you  approadi  the  second  himdred  years 
of  humanitarian  service,  I  know  that  you 
wUl  do  your  part  In  meeting  the  chaUenges 
facing  us  aU.  In  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  modem  world,  we  need  the  per- 
sonal commitment  of  each  human  toeing. 

I  am  confident  that  the  gnights  of  Pythlaa 
whose  history  Is  synonymous  with  public 
service  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  our  leader- 
ship. 

Responding  to  Mayor  Wagner's  ad- 
dress. Grand  Chancellor  N^  M.  Lieblich 
made  the  following  remarks: 
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BabM  Schenk, 
fry  minTnan, 
Put  Supreme 
gxilched  PytUani 
great  aaeemblagc, 
lovely  UuUee.  my 
awaited  event  Is 
UB.     We  have 
SUte   ctf  New 
anniversary  at 
temlty,  tbe  Ordei 
▼lew     the 
achievement,  and 
past;  and  to 
than  80.000 
ward  together 
The  happy 
nlty  to  serve  as 
main  of  New  Tori 
my  family  and  I 
member.    It  gave 
order  as  w«  ende<  i 
service  tomanUnl 


Oa^Ms    Crakckllok    Kxn.    M. 
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Comptroller  Levitt.  Secre- 
Wagner.  Jiidge  Lomenzo. 
'lor  Blsttiberg,  dlstln- 
(m  the  dais  and  In  this 
Chrand   Chief  Burrls.  our 
good  friends  all.  this  long 
ezdtlng  evening  for  aU  of 
'  f»om  all  parts  of  the 
to  celebrate  the   100th 
epic  founding  of  our  fra- 
Knights  of  Pythias:  To  re- 
record     of     action, 
attainment  of  o\ir  glorious 
the  clarion  call  to  more 
to  go  forward  and  on- 
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tor  one  another 
1964.  and  as  we 
S  days  ago.    We 
you  do  me  . 
share  the  events 
tlon  ot  our  centennial 

Time  does  not 
tbe  effort,  energy 
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understand.    We 
plaud  the  aervlo^ 
Oreenatein.  and 
Mandel.  Louis 
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A  historic 
our  ifi«tiTigiii«'H^ 

Assistant  Secretar ' 
In  his  illumlna 
Lomenzo  was  an 
the  government 
We  are  Indeed 
dty  of  New  York, 
attendance  here 
words   be 
order.    He  has 
centonntal 
Of  oourse,  I  am 
references  to  me 
to  merit  them, 
the  Important 
toastmaster  tonlgb^ 
friend.    State 
eertidnly  merits 
affection    for 
answered  the 
well. 


that  my  opportu- 
^«nd  chancellor  of  the  do- 
came  this  year  Is  one  that 
shall  long  cherish  and  re- 
ne  the  privilege  to  lead  our 
the  first  100  years  of  our 
and  of  our  brotherly  love 
Wednesday,  February  19, 
rted  the  second  100  years 
d  Beply  appreciate  the  honor 
LSlly  by  permitting  me  to 
tonight  with  the  celebra- 
annivarsary. 
I^rmit  a  detailed  recital  ctf 
and  Industry  that  went 
outstanding  social  func- 
Tbose  who  labored  will 
;,  however,  publicly  ap- 
of  our   chairman.   Alex 
Uppl  Klsenberg.  Irving 
I,  and  Oabe  Wechsler. 
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was  made  by 

visitor  from  Washington. 

'  of  State  Roger  Hilsman. 
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the  State  of  New  York. 
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Robert  F.  Wagner,  for  his 
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expressed    about   our 
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fateful  for  his  personal 
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masterful  handling  of 
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leadership,  and  direction 
■  over  the  years  by  our 


beloved  Past  Supreme  Chancellor  Leonard  M. 
Elsenberg  were  again  manifested  tonight. 
My  prayer  Is  that  God  grant  hirn  many  years 
of  good  health  to  be  with  us  and  to  inspire 
the  leaders  of  our  order  for  a  long  time. 

To  my  affable  Grand  Vice  ChanceUor  Dr. 
Morris  Smoller,  I  express  to  you  and  throxigh 
you  to  the  members  of  our  Grand  Council 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  what  each  of  you 
has  done  diu-lng  my  administration  to  fur- 
ther  the  program  we  enunciated  and  the 
brotherhood  we  exemplify. 

To  the  lovely  ladles:  Please  continue  your 
understanding  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
our  Pythian  order  by  sharing  your  husbands 
with  us  during  the  second  century  of  our 
service. 

Finally,  to  all  my  brothers,  to  all  Pythians: 
We  glory  In  the  past  only  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  predicate  our  future.  The  acts  and  ac- 
complishmente  of  our  order  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  existence  are  but  a  beacon  light 
for  the  future.  In  the  words  of  the  poet: 
"The  past  is  only  a  prelude,"  There  is  much 
to  be  done.  Together,  we  can  succeed. 
As  we  link  our  arms  and  as  we  march  forward 
together,  under  the  wise  guidance  and  coun- 
sel of  our  Almighty  God.  we  shall  reach  even 
greater  heights  In  the  years  ahead,  as  we 
practice  friendship,  charity  and  benevolence. 


March  18,  1964. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quanUty  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Gtovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regiilatlons 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rzcoao. 


LAWS  RKLATIVK   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCDMKNTS 

Either  Houm  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  aune  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pases  rus 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  prlnUng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  cMnmlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concbissionai,  Rkcoko 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoed  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conckosiomai.  Rtcobo.  the  i>erson 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942) 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  \mder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmbiuw  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  150.  d. 
1939). 
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Addreu  OeBTcrMi  by  John  E.  Cot^^vrt, 
Af  sittaitf  Dfecdor,  Oficc  of  EaMrgwcj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  > 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MZKMX80TA 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Minnesota's  singiilar  contributions  to 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment Is  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  Mr.  John  E. 
CkMgrove.  Mr.  Cosgrove  recently  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  Upper  Midwest 
Executive  Reserve  In  St.  Paul  on  March 
16,  1964.  This  address  Is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  lucid  exposition  of  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
nln^r,  and  I  pcuticularly  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  therefore,  for 
unanimous  ooosent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  the  address  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Cosgrove. 

There  belnr  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 


*r    John    B.   Cososovk,   Assistamt 

DiBBOTOB,  Omcx  or  XmaoKircr  Plankimo, 
Bkposb  thi  XTrrtM  Mivwsbt  Emcutivk  Rx- 
BBCVB,  ar.  PaxtIh  llnnr. 
It  !■  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  spetik.  to  tbe  winter  meeting 
of  ^  Upper  Midwest  Executive  Reserve. 
Comprising,  as  this  group  does,  executive  re- 
servists trom.  Minnesota,  South  and  North 
Dakota,  and  Mbntana,  you  represent  an  Im- 
portant contingent  on  which  the  Federal 
Qovemment  would  rely  heavily  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  Minnesota  Is  an  appro- 
priate State  In  which  to  discuss  preparedness 
since  both  Senator  Hubbst  Htticphist  and 
Senator  Eudbnv  MoCAvrkr  provide  strong 
leadership  In  strengthening  our  national  se- 
curity and  defensive  strength. 

I  am  jjarUcuJarly  gratined  to  be  here  today 
because  yoin-  Informal  assoclatlcHi  has  pio- 
neered In  the  type  of  Initiative  and  self- 
starting  actions  which  are  so  usefiil.  That 
Is,  you  have  taken  It  upon  yourself  to  hold 
quarterly  meetings  which  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose. They  facilitate  active  Interest  and  en- 
tbxislasm  In  the  total  reserve  program.  I 
have  never  felt  that  the  effectiveness  ot  the 
reserve  can  be  measured  solely  by  the  num- 
bers of  people  recruited  or  even  by  their 
standing  within  the  Industry  or  professional 
discipline  they  represent.  It  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  competence  and  knowledge  of  as- 
signed responsibility  which  genuinely  re- 
flects the  effectiveness  of  the  executive  re- 
serve program.  In  holding  these  shirtsleeve 
sessions  you  are  both  maintaining  an  active 
Interest  as  opposed  to  passive  membership, 
and  you  are  providing  a  seminar  of  substance 
In  which  each  and  every  individual  leams 
man  about  his  or  her  specific  assignment. 
This  Is  vitally  Important  because,  should  the 
need  arise,  you  will  be  In  a  better  posltlcm  to 
respond  Instantaneously  and  In  a  sure-footed 
fashion  to  your  country's  call. 


Appendix 

Later  in  my  ranurks,  I  will  say  more  about 
ttM  nserre  pragram  ta  partleolar  as  it  relates 
to  ovr  •Tolvlng  emergeBcy  planning  postura. 
But  as  a  iMuA^feop.  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  all  aC  us  utwlersf  n<  and  appreciate  botH 
the  value  and  ttw  Inportanoe  oC  a  ready  re- 
serve In  the  eentszt  oC  our  total  national  ob- 
jectives as  w#  mov«  through  the  perilous 
sixties  In  a  preoarlaus  and  unpredictable 
world. 

Our  task  Is  not  slmpls.  In  fact.  It  grows 
more  burdensoaie  each  day  as  mankind  per- 
fects ever  more  ominous  and  horrible  ways  to 
crlpi^e  Itself.  . 

It  took  man  2S0  yean  to  progress  from  the 
short  bow  to  Vht  Ii»g  bow.  Another  300 
years  carried  hlbi  from  the  musksi  to  the 
megaton.  Less  than  10  years  were  needed 
to  leap  from  the  A-b«tnb  to  the  H-bomb. 
Our  breathless,  headlong  rush  for  techncdogi- 
cal  knowledge  is  strikingly  lllustratsd  by  the 
fact  that  90  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who 
ever  walked  the  earth  are  living  In  this 
generation. 

The  very  destructlveness  of  today's  weap- 
ons has  made  us  mature  rapidly.  We  know 
that  today's  complex  prcAjlems  have  no  push- 
button answers,  no  pat  solutions.  Indeed, 
It  Is  a  test  of  a  man's  and  a  peopled  maturity 
to  realize  that  there  are  few  easy  answers. 
But  our  revolution  for  freedom  must  go  on. 
even  under  trjrlng  clrc\unstanoes. 

This  revcdution  begun  here  In  1775  is 
against  much  oC  -wthaX  men  had  earUn*  o<m- 
sldered  inevitable;  nainely,  tyranny,  hun- 
ger. Ignorance,  and  bigiytry.  The  fight  is 
more  than  one  against,  however,  it  is  for 
liberty,  tolerance,  bread,  and  peace.  Over 
the  world  men  desiring  these  same  things 
contlnne  t«  carry  on,  with  us,  this  good 
flghty  in  many  places  and  In  different  ways. 
This  Is  the  revolution  of  freedom. 

Recognition  of  the  fight  for  freedom, 
brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  great  loss  all 
Americans  and  all  mankind  siiffered  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  a  Uttle 
less  than  4  months  ago.  On  November  22, 
1963,  the  world,  and  the  cause  of  peace.  lost 
a  great  friend.  The  assassin's  bullet  struck 
down  a  humanitarian  and  a  great  foe  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  tyranny,  and  bigotry. 
But  even  as  President  Kennedy  died,  and 
President  Johnson  then  took  the  oath  of 
oOlce.  America's  continuing  revolution  for 
freedom  went  onward.  It  was  to  this  fight 
that  President  Kennedy  was  dedicated  and 
to  it  President  Johnson  has  rededlcated  him- 
self and  our  Nation. 

As  Congressman,  Senator,  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Johnson  participated  in  the  full  spectrum 
of  decisionmaking,  including  the  formula- 
tion of  national  security  policy.  I  know  he 
will  carry  forward  the  revolution  for  free- 
dom and  the  struggle  against  tyranny. 

It  was  my  •privilege  to  be  ncxnlnated  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  in  1901.  Since  then,  in  the  Ofllce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  I  have  been  involved 
In  the  nonmllitary  preparedness  work  of 
ths  FMeral  Ooivemment.  From  this  vantage 
point,  it  is  possible  to  see  both  the  tremen- 
doiis  problems  and  the  challenges  in  defense 
mobllisati<m  and  the  effective  exertions  re- 
quired by  aU  of  OS  to  meet  them. 

As  America's  revoluticm  for  freeom  goes 
forward,  we  are  of  course  opposed  by  those 
who  Would  in  some  way  profit  from,  or  are 
otherwise,  committed  to  tyranny,  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  Mgotry.  This  requires  that 
America's  defenses,  military,  and  nonmlUtary, 
be  kept  strong.     In  our  civil  preparedness 


programs  we  face  problems  as  unprec- 
edented as  those  which  are  met  on  the  mili- 
tary sUe.  TlMse  Involve  the  poasibUity. 
however  unllkrty.  at  a  nodsar  war  and  ths 
resultant  disruption  of  our  free  economy  and 
pc^tieal  Ufa.  To  meet  this  challenge,  im- 
portant resources  ot  Oovemment,  invirivlng 
docens  ot  agencies  and  departments,  coordi- 
nated through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, are  constantiy  working  to  provide  both 
political  and  econotnic  continuity  in  any 
possible  sitxiation.  These  inolude  the  pos- 
slbiiny  of  various  levels  ot  limited  and/or 
nonnuclear  confUct — a  wide  spectrum  of 
possibiUties. 

Tkx 


The  phrase  "any  posrtble  situation"  must 
Inevitably  cover  a  nuclear  blow  that  could 
produce  whoUy  unprecedented  «^«Twltif^ 
and  damage.  For  the  first  time  our  economy 
and  society  might  be  fragmented  tempo- 
rarily. Traditional  Federal  wartime  func- 
tions might  be  Insufllelent.  As  never  before. 
the  United  Statee  could  very  weU  find  Itself 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  preserve  the 
very  rudiments  of  otir  poUtical  and  economic 
systems. 

Despite  this  terrifying  reality,  there  are 
scone  who  shrug  it  off  as  Just  another  war. 
Man  adapted  to  the  horealeas  carriage,  they 
say,  and  there's  no  reason  why  he  cant  adapt 
to  new  weapons.  This  naively  optimistic 
view  ignores  the  reaUty  of  the  unprece- 
dented losses  that  would  accompany  a  nu- 
clear exohange. 

However,  the  ov*erty  pnsslmlatte  view,  that 
we  would  be  tlirown  back  Into  ths  stone 
age,  is  equaUy  false  and  misleading.  The 
best  information  our  analysis  can  sunmion 
Indicates  that  even  a  severe  nuclear  attack 
would  leave  most  of  our  vast  land  areas  un- 
soarred.  While  tiure  would  be  pockets  ot 
extreme  damage,  mwdi  ot  oar  popnlatloo. 
tran^Kxtatioo  tedUties,  oommunlcatloos 
and  manufacturing  oapabUitlss  would  re- 
main. 

Since  mxich  of  our  population  and  its 
wealtii  of  Industry  would  survive,  post- 
attack  plans  are  relevaot  and  important. 
Whether  you  and  I  survive  may  depend 
somewhat  on  chance.  But  whether  those 
who  do  survive  can  pick  themselves  up,  win 
the  war,  rebuild  the  Nation,  and  reeetabUsh 
freedom  tn  a  bleeding  wortd,  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  chance. 

Our  recovery  would  be  in  our  own  hands. 
To  insure  that  oaiwhUlty  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  tiie  poeslMIlty  that  some  areas 
might  have  to  exist  at  first  on  tbeir  own 
local  rewyurces.  We  miist  be  prepared  to 
get  along  for  airtille  wltiUTUt  direct  Federal 
controls.  We  must  prepare  m»tlKxto  ot  as- 
sessing remaining  resources  and  ways  of  dis- 
tributing them  for  the  national  good.  Above 
all.  we  mxist  pr^>are  to  avoid  the  chaos  tiiat 
could  envelc^  us  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment authority  to  take  diarge  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

If  I  have  emphaslBed  the  word  "prepared," 
it  Is  speclfloaUy  to  atreas  that  advance  plan- 
ning U  ths  wcAit  key  to  this  Nation's  re- 
ooveiy.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  in- 
diapensahla  oompooent  of  national  security. 
Without  emergency  readiness  plans,  we  could 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  oonf  uslon  and  emo- 
tional rtiwpalr  that  would  surround  us  in 
the  wake  of  an  attack. 

OOKPBXRZHBIVa  PaoCSAlf 

llMk  concept  ot  an  eadiislvely  Federal 
emergency  response  nins  up  against  the 
stariL   reail^   ot  turn   weapons  which   can 
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tions usually  Identified  with  dvll  defense 
end.  and  where  does  resource  management 
reaponalbillty  begint''  It  is  not  a  question 
auaceptlble  to  eaay  answers  or  blanket  rulea 
alnce  conditions  could  well  vary  from  area  to 
area.  To  define  these  two  oompatlMe  but 
distinct  Bonea  of  responsibility.  Director  lic- 
Dermott  recently  joined  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  Plttman,  of  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense, In  signing  m-  memorandvun  of  under- 
standing. It  was  discussed  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Civil  Defeoae  Directors  at  its  recent 
meeting.  We  hope  this  understanding  pro- 
vides a  dear  and  practical  basis  tat  C«P. 
OCD,  and  concerned  Federal  agencies  to 
facilitate  orderly  development  of  State 
emergency  resource  capabintles.  It  does 
not  alter  the  concepts  and  procedures 
\inderlying  the  comprehensiva  program. 
It  does  establish  brocul  guidelines  for 
the  States.  It  should  lead  gradually  to 
precise  and  workable  definitions  ot  resource 
clalmancy  which.  In  turn,  will  have  a  bene- 
Scial  impact  on  the  work  of  individual  taak 
forces  and  in  improving  overall  State  emer- 
gency preparedneas  plans.  In  an  example 
plan,  we  will  seek  to  define  primary  and  sec- 
ondary resources  as  specifically  as  possible 
but  we  realize  this  will  be  no  more  than  guid- 
ance to  the  States.  The  actual  specifics  will 
be  developed  by  the  States  which  move  ahead 
vrtth  State  emergency  resource  management 
plans  through  the  advice  of  task  groups  In 
each  reeource  area  and  the  development  of 
resource  chapters  which  clearly  define  re- 
sponsibilities for  management  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  an  Inunedlate  attack 
situation. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween OEP  and  OCD  recognizes  that  CEP 
will  provide  guidance  on  primary  resources, 
OCD  on  secondary  resources. 

Now  let  me  examine  tbe  specifics  of  the 
comprehensive  program.  Its  strength  is 
rooted  in  the  same  principles  which  guide 
the  OBP  at  the  Federal  level.  First,  State 
and  local  governments  are  being  encouraged 
to  legislate  for  continuity  of  government. 
Second,  these  governments  are  being  asked 
to  assume  greater  responsibilities  for  eco- 
nomic readiness. 

OOVZaNMKNT     CONTINITrTT 

In  addition  to  Its  duties  In  economic  sta- 
bilization and  resource  management,  each 
element  of  government  must  take  steps  in 
insuring  its  own  operating  capability  In  an 
emergency.  This  means  that  the  Federal, 
the  State,  and  the  local  governments  should 
make  these  four  moves  for  their  respective 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches. 

1.  Insure  the  success  of  decisionmaking 
officials  at  all  levels — including  field  offices. 

2.  Preserve  Government  records  and  docu- 
ments essential  to  establish  authority  in  a 
nuclear  emergency. 

3.  Establish  protected  emergency  reloca- 
tion sites. 

4.  Insure  that  the  Government  can  extract 
the  maximum  efficiency  from  its  own  man- 
power and  resoiirces  in  cm  emergency. 

ECONOMIC    CONTIMtrrrT     IS    A    nXST     NEZD 

Since  operation  of  the  Nation's  monetary 
system  is  a  traditional  Federal  function,  the 
Oovemment  must  be  ready  with  soiind  and 
flexible  plans  that  can  be  put  to  work  under 
all  types  of  emergency  conditions.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  for  example,  develops 
plans  for  the  continued  flow  of  ciurency  and 
credit.  It  must  be  prepared  to  direct  the 
activities  of  all  banking  and  financial  insti- 
tutions. The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission develops  controls  for  the  protection 
and  stability  of  securities  trading. 

Without  such  protection,  our  economic 
viability  and  the  iwoductivlty  of  our  econ- 
omy could  be  severely  Jeopardized  in  time  of 
national  peril. 

Our  ability  to  bounce  back  would  depend 
en  how  quickly  and  efllciently  we  oould  mo- 


bilize our  siUTlvlng  men  and  materials. 
Since  this  aspect  covara  nearly  every  facet  of 
our  productive  sodaiy,  raaponalblBty  for  the 
management  of  raaouroea  la  vaatad  In  many 
Oovemment  agendea.  Tha  Oenend  Services 
Administration,  for  instance,  manages  the 
Nation's  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  based  on  polldea  formulated  by 
OEP.  Manpower  mobilization  U  directed  by 
the  Labor  Department.  Plans  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies  are  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Agriculture  Departsoent.  Emer- 
gency transpcHTtation  measuraa  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Conuneroe  Deptutoaent. 

As  one  example  of  existing  plans  and  na- 
tional policy,  all  retail  and  preretail  food 
sales  would  be  stopped  for  a  period  of  at 
least  6  days  following  a  nuclear  attack,  ex- 
cept for  tbe  most  essential  reasons  and  where 
perishable  Items  are  likely  to  spoil.  This 
moratorium  will  give  the  Statea  and  local 
communities  a  breatolng  spell  during  which 
they  can  prepare  to  Invoke  local  rationing 
systems.  But  this  is  only  one  example  of 
the  early  responses  that  will  be  needed. 

The  management  of  rtaauiCM  is  a  new 
and  challenging  Job,  particularly  for  the 
States.  It  involves  temporary  control  over 
distribution,  allocation,  and  conservation  of 
vital  manf>ower  and  materials. 

E:xamples  are  petroleum,  electric  power, 
food,  transportation — in  short,  almost  all  of 
the  Nation's  material  and  human  reeovirces. 
Since  its  izuuguratlon  2  years  ago.  the 
comprehensive  program  has  been  gaining 
momentum  throughout  the  country.  OEP 
regional  offices,  even  before,  had  worked  con- 
tinually with  State  legtslaturea,  f\imishing 
them  with  model  statutes  and  other  infor- 
mation on  continuity  at  government  amend- 
ments. In  as  Statea  the  amendments  have 
been  ratified  by  the  voters. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  comprehen- 
sive program,  early  in  1003,  all  SO  States  and 
4  territories  have  designated  emergency 
planning  directors.  Thirty  of  these  new  di- 
rectors and  the  Governors  for  whom  they 
work,  have  in  turn  set  up  emergency  resource 
planning  committees,  and  we  expect  that 
within  the  next  6  months  these  organiza- 
tions will  have  been  established  Initially  in 
every  State.  These  State  programs  received 
a  boost  when  the  Congress  last  December  ap- 
propriated $1.5  million  to  assist  States  and 
local  government  in  planning  for  emergency 
use  of  resources.  The  administrative  criteria 
for  eligibility  to  receive  such  assistance  have 
been  sent  to  all  Governors  and  we  are  re- 
ceiving a  rapid  response  from  the  States. 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana,  inci- 
dentally, are  among  the  States  expected  to 
participate  by  contract  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  challenge  ahead,  however,  is  still  great. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  large  undertaking. 
Thirty-one  Federal  agencies.  50  States,  and 
thousands  at  representative  dvlc  leaders 
from  professions,  agriculture,  labor,  industry, 
and  the  consumer  are  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  from  an  unprecedented  construc- 
tion Job. 

Now  let  me  establish  the  interdependence 
of  the  comprehensive  program  and  our  na- 
tionwide executive  reserve.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
it  can  be  said  that  in  many  respecta  the  two 
are  Interchangeable.  For  as  the  comprehen- 
sive program  seelu  trsdned  talent  primarily 
from  the  private  sector,  it  would  obviously 
look  first  to  the  executive  reserve.  As  you 
may  know,  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  in 
emphasis  in  the  reserve  program — a  shift 
which.  I  should  add.  was  long  overdue  in 
light  of  existing  technological  knowledge. 
Tou  may  recall  that  the  original  concept  of 
the  executive  reserve  aimed  for  an  emergency 
organization  not  dtsalmllar  ftom  those 
employed  during  World  War  n  and  Korea. 
This  was  like  putting  \ip  a  hiplajM  to  defend 
against  onccnnlng  mlaallea.  Wa  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  requirement  for  decen- 
tralized capability  and  reserva  aaalgnmenta 
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in  regional  and  field  organizations.  The 
launching  of  the  comprehensive  program 
coincides  with  the  shift  in  emphasis  in  the 
reserve  program  and  the  two  must  obviously 
complement  one  another. 

Task  forces  CHganlzed  under  the  compre- 
hensive program  involve  as  many  reservista 
as  possible.  This  helps  the  task  force  to 
avoid  mistakes  which  the  trained  reservist 
can  more  readily  detect.  In  addition,  it  en- 
coiut^res  complete  compatibility  with  Federal 
agency  programs.  The  reservist  with  a  Fed- 
eral assignment  is  likely  to  be  more  familiar 
with  national  problems  and  objectives  and. 
therefore,  can  contribute  valiuible  back- 
ground and  experience  to  task  force  planning. 
But  the  advantage  works  both  ways.  As 
reservista  become  members  of  State  and 
local  task  forces  they  are  assured  of  the 
most  timely  Information  in  the  emergency 
planning  field  and  the  training  received 
through  their  Federal  agency  assignment  is 
thereby  enhanced. 

So  as  you  can  see,  the  executive  reserve, 
with  a  present  enrollment  of  about  3,100  top 
drawer  leaders,  in  14  regions  of  the  country, 
figures  prominently  in  the  total  emergency 
planning  eflTort.  We  need  rapidly  to  expcmd 
the  size  of  most  units  of  the  NDiaEl.  It  is 
not  now  strong  enough.  Growth  in  all  areas 
is  anticipated  as  31  Federal  departmenta  and 
agencies  move  to  respond  to  a  mandate  is- 
sued a  years  ago — speclflc  Presidential  Execu- 
tive orders  spelling  out  the  emergency  plan- 
ning responsibility  of  each  segment  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  extension  of  their 
peacetime  roles. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  how  we  hope 
this  total  expansion  wiU  be  achieved. 

The  Departxnent  of  Agriculture  is  now  es- 
tablishing a  reserve  unit  with  an  expected 
strength  of  800  members  recruited  from  a 
wide  range  of  industa-ies  including  food,  fer- 
tilizer, pesticide,  farm  equipment,  process- 
ing and  other  food-connected  activities. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Transportation 
has  organized  a  unit  with  an  authorized 
strength  of  800  to  staff  ita  transportation 
mission  at  national,  regional,  and  State  lev- 
els. 

Other  departmenta  and  agencies  with  com- 
parable expansion  timetables  include  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Interior,  and  Com- 
merce (including  BDSA  and  the  Maritime 
Administration)  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  last  na- 
tional conference  of  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve.  In  Washington.  D.C.  It 
Is  particularly  clear  to  me  since  I  directed 
that  -  conference.  All,  however,  remember 
that  date.  October  aa,  1962.  because  it  was 
that  evening  that  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  quarantine  ot  Cuba  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  introduction  of  Soviet  ofTensive 
measures.  I  know  we  all  remember  the  ten- 
sions of  the  succeeding  week  until  It  be- 
came clear  that  peace  woiUd  be  maintained. 
Perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the  Cuban 
crisis  brought  home  to  executive  reservista 
and  to  all  of  the  American  people  that  nu- 
clear warfare,  however  unlikely,  remains  a 
possibility  which  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet. 

Another  national  conference  is  tentatively 
sc'ieduled  for  1966  In  Washington.  I  venture 
an  educated  guess  that  the  frulta  of  this  ex- 
pansion will  be  quite  evident  at  that  time. 
With  respect  to  that  conference,  we  have 
duly  noted  yom-  commento  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  shortcomings  of  previous  na- 
tional Executive  Reserve  conferences.  ^We 
recognize  that  reservista  must  be  permitted 
more  time  for  the  hard  but  productive  work 
of  hammering  out  concrete  assigrnmenta 
within  parent  agencies.  We  intend  to  assure 
that  ample  time  is  set  aside  for  these  en- 
deavors at  the  next  national  conference  for, 
In  reality,  these  are  the  nuta  and  bolta  of 
reserve  duty  if  membership  is  to  mean  aome- 


thing  more  than  the  possession  of  a  certifi- 
cate. 

Finally,  let  me  stress  that  membership  In 
the  reserve  la  sometlilng  more  than  recog- 
nition of  your  Individual  talento  f^nf\  akilla. 
Those  who  serve  the  total  mlsaion  of  mobi- 
lization preparednesa  have  put  themselves 
in  the  front  lines  of  the  epic  struggle  for 
freedcon.  Your  wcn-k  is  no  leas  \ugent  be- 
cause a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has 
been  signed. 

As  encouraging  as  this  first  step  to,  in  the 
long  joiu-ney  toward  disarmament,  it  alone 
gives  no  cause  for  relaxation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  only  because  we  are  prepared 
militarily,  economically,  and  socially  tot  the 
worst  that  we  can  take  these  stepe  toward 
the  beat — a  peaceful  world  with  a  chance  of 
freedom  few  all. 

This  work  of  the  executive  reserve,  in 
emergency  planning,  then.  Is  for  a  great 
goal— the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  country, 
our  neighbors,  our  children. 


Second  Thonfbtt  on  the  Pay  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
apparent  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  most 
of  my  colleagues,  that  the  House  Is  hav- 
ing some  second  thoug^hts  follovelng  last 
week's  defeat  of  Pedeiral  salary  legisla- 
tion. I  would  hesitate  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  these  second  thoughts,  but  I 
know  there  are  many  Members  who 
would  like  to  see  further  action  of  some 
sort  on  the  pressing  probl«ns  which 
prompted  this  legislation  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Over  the  weekend  a  number  of  news- 
papers took  the  House  to  task  for  its 
failure  to  pass  the  pay  bill.  One  of  these 
was  the  New  York  Times,  which  carried 
an  editorial  in  its  edition  of  Sunday, 
March  15.  On  the  same  page  was  a 
column  by  James  Reston  giving  his  views 
on  .the  need  for  increases  in  the  pay  of 
top-ranking  Federal  executives.  Both 
the  editorial  and  the  column  deserve  the 
attention  and  sober  reflection  of  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress. 

Without  objection  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial and  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Inceeasimo  Fxderal  Pat 
A  shorteighted  and  small-minded  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  southern  Democrata  has 
voted  down  a  salary-Increase  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  this  decision 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand.  The  bill 
can  and  should  be  revived  thro\igh  action 
initiated  eithaj-  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

The  measure  which  deawvea  this  second 
chance  would  raise  by  an  average  of  about  5 
percent  the  pay  of  a  mllUon  and  a  half  white- 
collar  classified  employees  and  postal  workers. 
It  woiUd  Increase  by  aomei^at  mora  than 
thla  the  pay  of  Cabinet  members  and  of  other 
top-level  Federal  officials,  and  of  all  Federal 
Judges.  It  would  lift  tha  aalarlea  of  Mem- 
bers of  Oongreaa  from  •23,600  to  $82,500. 
The  annual  coat  of  tha  whole  plan  would  ba 
$646  million.    It  would  be  worth  It. 

It  would  be  worth  it  becauaa  It  la  good 
economy  to  pay  aalarlea  high  eiMwigh  to  at- 


tract topnotch  men  and  women  into  Federal 
ofllce  and  to  keep  them  there  in  the  face  of 
Increased  competition  for  their  services. 
One  of  the  most  familiar,  and  discouraging, 
storlea  in  Washington  is  the  leas  by  one  Fed- 
eral agency  after  another  of  public  servanta 
who  are  doing  an  excellent  Job.  who  like 
their  work  and  want  to  go  on  with  it,  but 
who  feel  compelled  to  turn  elsewhere  for  a 
better  income. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  an  exodus  from  Washington  of  high-qual- 
ity officials  who  cannot  afford  to  stay  unless 
a  bill  of  this  kind  is  passed.  They  should 
not  be  asked  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice 
they  are  making — and  this  comment  applies 
F>articularly  to  those  in  the  upper  levels  of 
Government. 

In  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress,  there 
Is  a  particularly  strong  argument  for  higher 
salaries.  This  is  the  desirabUity  of  freeing 
Congressmen  from  the  need  or  the  tempta- 
tion of  supplementing  their  Federal  pay  by 
outaide  work  which  may  easUy  involve  a  con- 
flict of  interest  with  their  legislative  work. 
A  genuinely  hard-working  Congressman, 
ready  and  equipped  to  face  intelligently  and 
conscienttouflly  each  piece  of  pubUc  bxislness 
as  it  arises,  is  worth  every  bit  of  $Sa,600. 

No  petty  political  considerations  should 
be  allowed  to  block  reconsideration  of  this 
bill. 

Johnson's    Monet     Phoblems    and    Otheb 

Things 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  14.— One  of  the  per- 
sistently awkward  things  about  the  people 
who  work  for  the  Government  in  Washington 
is  that  they  like  to  eat  and  have  chUdren 
and  be  paid  for  their  hire  like  other  members 
of  the  human  race. 

This  has  created  a  problem  for  every  Pres- 
ident since  General  Washington,  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  no  exception.  His  appolntmenta 
so  far  have  been  good,  but  he  has  lost  several 
brilUant  men  from  the  old  Kennedy  team, 
including  Ted  Sorensen.  Kenneth  Galbralth. 
Jerome  Wiesner.  and  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.. 
and  the  Congress  has  added  to  the  brain 
drain  by  refxising  to  pass  the  administration's 
pay-rise  bill. 

Some  of  this  drift  of  talent  was  inevitable 
and  some  of  it  was  desirable.  There  is  al- 
ways an  evacuation  in  every  election  year, 
and  President  Johnson  should  and  wlU  have 
his  own  men  if  he  wins  in  Novemlier.  But 
holding  or  recruiting  talented  and  experi- 
enced men  who  are  tough  enough  to  stand 
up  to  Lyndon  Jcdinson  18  hours  a  day.  7 
days  in  the  week  has  been  made  aU  the  more 
difficult  by  freezing  wages  even  below  aca- 
demic, let  alone  indxistrlal  or  commercial 
levels. 

PBOBLxu  or  PKIOKimS 
Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  Cwigress  has 
refused  to  raise  the  pay  of  one  group  of 
public  servanta  unless  it  can  raise  them  all. 
It  dra^s  no  distinction  between  a  secretary 
who  wrestles  with  letters  and  an  Under  Sec- 
retary who  wrestles  with  De  Gaulle  In 
short,  it  has  ignored  the  fact  that  there  are 
too  many  dronea  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  too  few  tealna  at  the  top. 

Also,  the  Congress,  not  \mnaturally.  feels 
that  if  the  executiws  in  the  Government 
get  more  money.  Congressmen,  who  also  pay 
rent  and  have  children,  should  get  more  too, 
and  this  would  bring  the  across-the-board 
pay  hike  to  8546  milUon  a  year,  which  Is 
more  than  some  Congressmen  think  the 
voters  would  be  in  a  mood  to  approve  after 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  in  an  election  year. 
So  long  as  Congress  refuses  to  distinguish 
between  a  postman  and  a  scientist  and  be- 
tvreen  the  shortage  of  brains  and  the  surplus 
of  bodies  in  Washington,  the  problem  is  in- 
soluble, but  there  la  a  way  to  reconcile  sanity 
with  solvency. 
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HON.  J. 


m  THS  SENATE 


yr  TBX  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdai.  March  19, 19€4 


:     lir.BEALL. 
wrj  34.  19M. 
ddiTcared  the  In^ 
iMoquet  of  the  National 


Richard  a  Hirscli 


GLENN  BEALL 


Cr.  President,  ozi  Febru- 

Richard  Q.  Hirach 

toeaUan  for  the  annual 

Housins  Confer- 


ence.  Rabbi  Hirach  aleo  delivered  the  In- 
vocadon  for  the  banquet  In  1M3. 

In  tala  brief  WMBHwuto.  Rabbi  Hlrsch 
has  been  able  to  rdate  religloas  values 
to  the  sidbjeet  of  hooslnc.  TlieBe  Invoca- 
tions are  eloquent  In  their  brevity  and 
simplicity,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
that  the  invocations  delivered  by  Rabbi 
Richard  O.  Hlrsch  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoKi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 
Invocation  bt  BAaai  Richakd  O.  HiascH  at 

THx  National  Bottsino  CoNmENca.  Pxb- 

BUAar  24,  19e4 

O  Lord,  creator  o<  all,  aa  we  view  the 
communltlee  which  'ire  the  work  ot  our 
hands,  we  still  hear  the  echo  of  the  angry 
denunciation   of  Thy   prophet  of  old: 

"Woe  to  him  who  galneth  evil  gains  for 
his  hoxue,  to  set  hto  nest  on  high,  to  be  safe 
from  the  reach  of  harm.  Thou  has  devised 
shame  to  thy  hotise  by  cutting  off  many 
peoples."    (Habbakuk  2:  9, 10.) 

Oh  Lord,  may  our  society  never  build 
nests  ao  high  that  we  cannot  see  the  evil 
consequences  of  our  gains: 

The  callous  cutting  off  of  many  peoples 
from  the  prc^>er  living  environment  con- 
ducive to  fulfillment  of  their  potentialities; 

The  bUnd  obeisance  to  the  fickle  Idol  of 
economic  thecnrles  which  tend  to  favor  the 
housing  needs  of  the  "haves"  over  those  of 
the  "have-nota." 

The  searing  shame  of  perpetuating  segre- 
gation by  race  and  class. 

Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  our  Ood,  for 
the  nourishment  on  our  tables,  and  for  the 
sense  of  Justice  In  our  souls  which  does  not 
permit  lu  to  be  at  ease  until  all  men  receive 
In  adequate  measure  the  material  blessings 
which  Thou  hast  Intended  for  all  created 
In  Thine  Image.    Amen. 

Invocation  bt  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hiksch  at 
THE  National  Housing  CoNrERXNCx,  Pkb- 
BUAXT  28,  1963,  Washington,  D.C. 

O  ICaster  of  tbe  Universe,  Thou  who  haat 
created  man  to  be  a  steward  ot  all  Thy 
poesesslons,  even  as  It  Is  written  In  Scrip- 
tures: 

"The  land  to  mine  (sayeth  the  Lord)  for 
ye  are  strangers  and  settlers  with  Me,  and 
in  all  the  land  of  yo\ir  possession  shall  ye 
grant  a  redemption  for  the  land." 

Even  aa  we  begin  the  procees  of  redemp- 
tion and  renewal  for  our  land,  we  are  ob- 
structed by  thoee  who  have  forgotten  that 
the  land  and  all  that  to  thereon  to  Thine, 
and  that  our  civilization  Is  a  monument,  not 
to  rugged  individualism,  but  to  responsible 
IndlvlduxUs,  to  the  accumulated  rewards  of 
generations  of  ccAlective  effort  by  countless 
human  beings. 

We  are  perverted  by  our  own  passion  for 
self-indulgence  which  has  produced  cities 
without  cltiaens,  communities  without  com- 
municants, and  neighborhoods  without 
neighbors.  We  siibstltute  idolatrous  devo- 
tion to  manmade  theories  of  supply  and 
demand  for  divine  ctxnmandments  to  devote 
the  earth's  abundant  supply  to  the  demands 
and  needs  of  our  fellow  men. 

Olve  us  the  instght,  O  Lord,  to  know  that 
man's  q>iritual  needs  cannot  be  isolated 
from  hto  physical  needs,  that  the  real  blight 
of  our  time  to  not  the  slum  but  the  society 
which  tolerates  the  slum,  not  the  unem- 
ployed but  the  society  which  passively  ac- 
cepts human  stultification,  not  the  Inade- 
quate provtoiooa  for  the  elderly,  but  the  in- 
adeq\iate  viaion  which  faito  to  see  that  "they 
shaU  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age" 
(Psalms  02:  15),  not  the  substandard  hous- 
ing, but  the  substandard  society  which  stops 
short  of  guaranteeing  dignity  to  every  hxunan 
being. 


Instill  in  UB.  O  Xiord.  the  will  to  fulfill  the 
words  of  the  PMtlmtot: 

"SXoept  tHa  Lard  keep  tba  dty, 
Tbe  watchman  wakath  tout  In  vain; 
■aoepi  tba  Lord  bolld  Om  iMNiae 

Tbey  Uber  in  vain  that  balld  it." 
(PBaImal27:  1.) 


G»BfreM  Sluwld  Act  Proaipdj  ea 
PretMeaf  s  Pvrcrfy  Piaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  11, 1H4 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  proposed  plan  to  provide  a 
Job  Corps  to  put  100,000  idle  youths  to 
work  in  more  than  100  camps  around  the 
country  is  meeting  with  widespread  ac- 
ceptance and  i4>proval.  Prompt  action 
on  this  proposal  and  the  President's  war 
on  poverty  program  has  been  endorsed 
and  urged  in  many  areas  by  the  press 
and  the  public. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean.  a  great 
news  Journal  of  my  State,  in  an  editorial 
of  March  17,  1964,  has  called  for  prompt 
action  on  this  program,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  this  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
CoNoaasa  Sboulb  Act  Soon  on  Povzbtt  Plan 

President  Johnson  lias  acrtMnitted  to  Con- 
grees  hto  program  for  reducing  poverty  in  the 
Nation.  The  plan  anbmltted  to  no  halfway 
measure.  It  caUs  for  a  maastva  attack  on  the 
causes  at  poverty  rather  than  merely  on  the 
symptoms. 

The  President  set  the  pace  for  thto  type  of 
effort  when  1m  asked  Congress  for  the 
weapons  witti  wttiieh  to  win  a  "total  victory" 
in  the  war  against  poverty. 

Mr.  Johnson  saked  for  approval  of  a  "Job 
Carps"  eventually  to  put  100,000  youtha  to 
work  in  more  tban  100  campa  around  the 
country.  About  half  of  theae  would  wcnrk  In 
special  conaervatiOD  projects  to  give  them 
work  eiperlenoe.  The  otbor  50  percent 
would  get  training,  basic  edTioatirai  and  work 
assignments  in  the  training  eenters. 

Under  ttoe  whole  program,  almost  600,000 
underprivileged  youth  would  get  a  ohanoe  to 
develop  skilto,  oontlntie  educati<m,  and  find 
usefiil  work. 

One  of  the  moet  attractive  featuree  of  the 
plan  to  the  opportunity  for  each  American 
community  to  develop  an  antlpoverty  plan  to 
meet  its  own  problems  and  receive  Federal 
aid  to  carry  It  out. 

The  Oovernment  would  also  help  pay  the 
cost  of  providing  Jobs  In  such  places  as  play- 
grounds, libraries  and  settlement  houses  to 
youths  between  10  and  21  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  Another  f\xnd  would  provide 
part-time  Jobe  for  students  having  to  work 
their  way  through  college. 

Special  pbasee  of  the  program  would  as- 
sist poverty-stricken  farm  families,  provide 
loans  for  small  busineases  to  provide  more 
Jobs  for  low  income  workers,  and  help  un- 
employed fathers  of  needy  families  to  be- 
come self-aupportlng. 

The  program,  which  would  be  carried  out 
by  a  spectal  Oflloe  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
in  coordination  with  other  government  de- 
partments, obvloualy  to  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  planninf  and  rsaearob  into  the  pov- 
erty pockets  of  the  Natifm. 
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The  plan  undoubtedly  wlU  run  into  soma 
opposition  from  those  who  cannot — or  will 
not — see  that  the  program  to  no  handout,  but 
a  carefully  planned  way  to  turn  wasted  hu- 
man enarglea  into  productive  <»>»*www  (q 
the  benefit  of  the  peopto  and  tba  Natloci. 

Th»  Preaident's  program  wiU  call  for  no 
unanticipated  funds,  aa  the  money  to  fin- 
ance it  to  included  in  the  $97.9  bUUon  budgot 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  in. January. 

The  program  will  cost  •902.5  mllUon, 
which  to  leas  than  1  percent  at  the  national 
budget,  and  only  about  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  expenditurea.  Tlito  aeems  to 
be  a  comparatively  smaU  amount  in  relation 
to  the  long  range  benefit  it  promlaea  to  tolng. 

Preaident  Johnaim  has  moved  promptly  to 
carry  out  hto  pledge  to  the  NaUon  and  oor- 
reet  poverty  conditions  which  have  no  sound 
reiwon  for  existence.  Tlie  next  step  to  up  to 
Congreea. 


Qvil  Rif  hts  and  the  Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964         , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  relating  to  civil  rights 
and  the  arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Civn.  Rights  and  the   Arts 
(Statement  of  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  a  U.S. 

Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York) 

The  support  for  civil  rights  expressed  by 
the  famoiis  plantot  Artxir  Rubinstein  and  by 
other  great  arttots  and  performing  groups  In 
response  to  an  appeal  by  the  NAACP  should 
be  warmly  applauded.  The  excellent  report 
by  Henry  Raymont  on  March  10  provides  one 
of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  the  readiness 
of  arttota  to  accept  the  iaon.1  reeponslbility 
of  foeterlng  civil  rights.  The  arts  are  for  all 
mankind  and  the  basic  principle  that  arttots 
are  to  be  Judged  on  their  merits  and  not  by 
their  race  or  religion  has  been  maintained 
for  centuries. 

The  arttot  has  always  fought  for  the  right 
to  be  free  for  himself  as  weU  as  for  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  No  one  who  rec- 
ognizes the  prestige  and  the  international 
Impact  of  the  arts  in  projecting  American 
civilization  can  minimize  the  Importance  of 
art  as  a  vital  force  In  o\ir  country  and  thto 
action  by  our  performing  arttots  and  musi- 
cians as  an  expression  of  their  support  for 
civil  rights. 

The  article  by  Henry  Raymont,  entitled 
"Rubinstein  Haito  Rights  Campaigns,"  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times,  March  10, 
follows : 

"BUBIN8TKIN        HAILS         BIGHTS        CAMPAIGNS 

pianist    BATS    AXTISTS.  HAVX    FLACX    OT    BACB 
DI8PUTX 

"(By  Henry  Raymont) 

"Washington,  Iilarch  9. — Artur  Rubinstein 
said  today  that  musicians  sboiild  'actively 
ptu-tlcipate  in  foatering*  civU  rights.  He 
praised  those  arttots  who  refuse  to  play  to 
segregated  audiences. 

"The  plantot  expreesed  strong  disagree- 
ment with  the  thoxight  that  arttots  ahoidd 
not  become  involved  in  the  race  controverBy. 

"Discrimination  on  religioua  or  racial 
ground^  Mr.  Rubinstein  Bald,  is  a  human 
problem  from  which  no  one  can  escape.* 


"The  oelebrated  musician  gave  hto  views  m 
an  interview  aa  tba  National  Aaaoclatioa  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peopto  began 
to  droulata  an  appeal  to  leading  concert 
artlBta  to  Join  a  boycott  of  Boutham  com- 
munities that  practice  segregation.  Two 
other  dvU  rights  groupa.  the  Congress  of 
Racial  EquaUty  and  the  Student  Ncmvlolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  have  started  a  sim- 
ilar campaign. 

"ONX  OP  riXST  TO  PBOTXBT 

"Dr.  John  MorseU,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NAACP,  said  Mr.  Rubinstein 
would  receive  a  q>ecial  invitation  because  of 
hto  weU-known  stand  on  segregation.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  concert  artists  to  pub- 
licly protest  the  exclTUicm  of  Negroes  from 
concert  halto. 

"There  were  immedtote  indications  that 
the  same  controversy  that  has  developed 
among  civil  rights  proponents  over  the  most 
effective  methods  would  also  afflict  the  artto- 
tic  community. 

"Nathan  Mltoteln,  the  violinist  who  played 
here  last  night,  said  he  did  not  beUeve  in 
an  organized  boycott.  Such  a  move,  he  said, 
would  antagonize  white  Ilberato  In  the  SOuth 
'and  serves  no  useful  puipose.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  was  learned  that 
George  Szell,  conductor  of  the  Cleveland 
Sjrmphony  Orchestra,  to  prepared  to  Join 
other  artists  in  support  of  the  iAacP's  ap- 
peal. 

"Today,  Julius  Katchen,  the  plantot,  and 
the  Marlboro  Trio  announced  they  had  asked 
their  respective  managers  to  accept  no  con- 
certs where  Negroes  were  excluded. 

"Similar  st^w  were  taken  last  week  by 
plantot  Oary  Oraffman  and  Leon  Plelsher 
and  by  Jaime  Laredo,  the  Bolivian  violinist. 

"Mr.  Katchen,  who  plays  widely  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  said  that  segregation  was  'a 
deep  source  of  shame  and  embarrassment'  to 
Americans  abroad. 

"With  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, he  asserted,  'it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  arttots  to  refuse  to  perform  in  auditori- 
ums where  segregation  poUclee  are  practiced.' 

"Although  Mr.  Rubinstein  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  endorse  an  organized  boycott,  he 
said  the  yoiuig  arttots  who  had  made  a  public 
stand  on  segregation  had  taken  'a  right  and 
natural  step.' 

"The  dangers  to  a  free  society,  he  said,  are 
'apathy  and  cc»nplacence'  In  the  face  of  In- 
justice. 

"Mr.  Rubinstein  said  that,  as  a  Jew,  he  had 
personaUy  experienced  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  prej\ullce.  He  noted  that  only 
10  years  ago  he  was  refused  an  apartment 
In  New  York  because  of  thto. 

"Mr.  Rubinstein  strongly  disagreed  with  a 
statement  by  the  Oerman  pianist,  Hans  Rlch- 
ter  Haaser,  that  musicians  should  stand  apart 
of  race  and  political  problems.  Mr.  Richter 
Haaser  cited  thto  conviction  as  the  reason 
why  he  filled  an  engagement  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  that  had  been  canceled  by  Mr.  Graff- 
man  because  Negroea  were  not  admitted. 

"  'Musicians  are  human  beings  too,'  Mr. 
Rubinstein  said,  'and  they  have  the  same 
moral  responsibility  toward  their  society  as 
everybody  else."* 

An  artlcto  by  Theod<»«  Strongin,  entitled 
"Boycott  Efforts  in  ArtB  Continue,"  which 
also  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times,  March 
11,  follows: 

"BOTOOTT    XPVOBTS     IN     ABTB     CONTINUB — ^PKB- 

voaicxBa  abkxd  to  camcbl  qatxs  in  sbckx- 

OATSD  south 

"(By  Theodore  Strongin) 
"The  Student  Nonviolent  CoptoachtA  in- 
dividual performing  artlato  and  groups  in 
the  continTiatloai  ot  its  efforts,  supported  by 
other  dvU  ri^ts  organl«attons  to  impoae  a 
cultural  boycott  on  the  segregated  ptuia  of 
tba  South. 

"Hie  PittBburgJi  Symidiony  Oreheatra,  tbe 
sopranoa  Blrglt  NitosoD  and  Sleanor  Steber, 


the  American  Ballet  Theater  ami  tba  Chicago 
Opera  BaUet  have  been  asked  by  John  Lewto. 
chairman  of  the  Studenta  MOnvloletat  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  to  oaaoel  thair  ap- 
pearances before  segregated  atidlancea  thto 
season.  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  to  aehad- 
uled  to  play  Sunday  at  Oolumbiw,  Mtoa. 
Miss  Steber  to  to  sing  in  Greenwood,  Miss., 
on  Monday,  and  Mias  Nilsson  has  a  Missto- 
sippi  date  in  May. 

"Representaitives  for  the  orchestra,  for 
Miss  Steber  and  for  Miss  Nilssim  say  thbre  to 
no  dectolon  yet  on  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Lewis 
reports  that  atten^>ts  to  pwsuade  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Ballet  and  the  Ballet  "theater  to 
cancel  have  failed. 

"Mr.  Lewto  has  also  sent  a  letter  to  John 
Oassner,  drama  professor  at  Yale,  asking  him 
not  to  participate  in  the  ann^ini  Southwn 
Literary  Peetlval,  April  23-26  at  the  Missto- 
slppl  State  College  for  Women. 

"Julian  Bonds,  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  committee,  reports  that  the 
boycott  attnnpts  have  so  far  been  limited  to 
Mississippi.  But  he  sasrs  hto  group  will  prob- 
ably get  In  touch  with  performers  at  a  bene- 
fit for  a  segregated  school,  scheduled  in  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  for  Saturday.  Among  them  are 
Molly  Bee,  Mamie  Van  Doren,  Dale  Roberts, 
James  Drury  and  three  caat  members  of  tbe 
TV  show  "The  Vlrg^nlana.' 

"The  boycott  efforts  \n  liflBslsslppl  followed 
the  arrest  on  last  Nof  ember  2  of  two  Negro 
students  who  tried  to  attend  a  concert  in 
Jackson  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  of  Lon- 
don. 

"A  folk  singing  group.  Original  Hooten- 
anny,  U.S~A.,  canceled  a  mid-November  ap- 
pearance In  Jackson.  In  January,  three  stars 
frc«n  the  "Bonanza"  program  canceled  their 
scheduled  appearance  at  an  exposition  there. 
Al  Hlrt,  the  trumpet^,  canceled  a  January 
25  benefit  for  the  March  of  Dimes  benefit. 
Oary  Graffman,  the  pianist,  canceled  a  Feb- 
ruary 27  appearance  in  the  Jackson  Munici- 
pal Audltorum. 

"The  plantot,  Artiu-  Rubinstein,  haa  come 
out  strongly  against  segregrated  concert 
halls,  and  George  Seell,  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Ssrmphdny,  to  said  to  be  willing 
to  support  an  a{^>eal  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Colored  Peoi^  for  a  iMyoott.  Ju- 
lius Katchen,  pianist,  tbe  Marlboro  TMo.  Mr. 
Oraffman,  Leon  PlelaOber,  piantot,  and  Jaime 
Laredo,  vlollntot,  have  asked  their  managers 
not  to  book  concerts  where  Negroes  are  ex- 
cluded." 


NATO:  A  Scrap  of  Paper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP   PKNW8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reading  every  Saturday  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washing1»n,  D.C,  the 
weekly  colmnn  by  Constantine  Brown, 
distinguished  student  and  writer  on 
geopolitics,  who  now  resides  in  Rome. 
Italy.  That  vantage  point  affords  a  per- 
spective not  enjoyed  by  writers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  latest  contribution  of  Mr.  Brown 
follows: 
NATO:  A.  Scrap  op  Papbb? — Wkakxneo  Taa 

Blaickd  on  Oub  Bppobts  To  Attain  UNrrxB 

Statxb-Sovixt  Umdkbstandino 

Roxx. — ^Americans  in  Europe  who  are  un- 
committed to  Washington's  hanun-scarum 
policies  exclaim  sadly,  "How  alone  we  ara 
now.'* 
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The  main  criticism  directed  at  the  TTnlted 
States,  however,  Is  that  there  no  longer  exists 
a  cohesive  foreign  jwUcy. 

Xxperlenoed  politicians  understand  that  In 
an  election  year  tbe  Incumbent  of  the  White 
House  must  wet  his  finger  every  morning  to 
find  oat-th«  direction  of  the  ever-changing 
electoral  winds.  But  It  is  a  dangerous  game 
to  play  domestic  politics  with  International 
affairs. 

The  quality  of  America's  foreign  policy  has 
suffered  much  In  the  last  few  years.  The 
most  fretiuent  example  mentioned  these  days 
Is  our  poUcy  In  Vietnam.  Zt  Is  recalled  that 
when  PresldMit  Truman  decided  to  intervene 
in  Korea  he  did  It  suddenly  and  obtained 
support  from  the  allies  after  orders  had  been 
Issued  to  General  MacArthur  to  move  in  and 
support  the  South  Koreans.  This  Is  being 
contrasted  with  the  present  vacillations  and 
leaks  to  the  pnaa  of  the  jKesent  administra- 
tion. 


Qvafitj,  Prices,  aad  Lcfislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOOTH  nsKora 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
spoDtfor  of  the  quality  stablllzatloa  bill 
I  of  course  am  Interieated  In  newspi4}er 
editorial  and  column  analyses  conoem- 
ing  this  vital  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
much  that  Is  being  written  and  reported 
about  quality  stabilization  tends  to 
cloud  niha  than  enlighten  the  pub- 
Uc  as  to  the  real  Issue  Involved  here. 
Indeed,  special  Interest  (^Hwnents  have 
launched  a  high-powered  campaign 
aimed  at  caatuaiDg  the  real  issue.  They 
prefer  to  debate  and  propagandize 
against  a  "straw  bill"  at  their  own  In- 
vention, rather  than  the  quality  stablll- 
zatl(m  bill  as  It  actually  exists. 

It  Is  therefore  moouraglng  to  read  an 
editorial  or  an  interpretive  column  which 
serves  to  glTe  the  public  a  true  picture 
of  what  this  fight  for  quality  stablllza- 
tloQ  really  involves.  Recently  Mr.  Ralph 
de  Toledano,  In  his  nationally  syndicated 
column,  wrote  an  incisive  aod  Informa- 
tive analysis  oif  the  problem  confronting 
the  American  retail  economy  and  of  the 
entire  qtiallty  stabilization  issue.  I 
commend  Mr.  de  Tcriedano's  column  on 
this  subject  to  all  those  truly  Interested 
In  tfae  future  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem In  our  retail  marketplace.  With 
unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that  Mr.  de 
Toledano's  column  on  quality  stabiliza- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOKB. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoord, 
as  follows: 


QOAUTT, 


AMB  LaOIBLATIOir 


(By  Ral^  de  TMedana) 
WASiOKoroir. — ^A  grvup  mt  liberal  and  pro- 
labor  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  at 
sword's  point  wltt  the  trade  union  mave- 
ment  over  prtee  and  quality  stabllaatlon 
legislation.  The  untons  la  this  battle  find 
theouelves  on  the  side  at  monopolistic  re- 
tailers. 

The  public,  standing  in  the  middle,  doesnt 
know  tbe  facts. 


This  Is  what  the  battle  over  the  quality 
stobtllaation  bill  la  about.  Tha  public  must 
decide  whether  tha  bill  Is  a  good  one  or  not. 
But  the  chance  to  malce  this  avaluatton  1m  not 
offered  to  John  Q.  Yunhasar.  Instead,  as 
more  than  ana  legislator  (Including  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Wammx  H.  RoxFBaxT)  has 
pointed  out.  a  mythical  "scare"  bill  Is  de- 
scribed by  Its  opponents.  ' 

With  so  much  trouble  abroad  In  the  world, 
it  may  seem  picayune  to  get  excited  about 
the  quality  stabUlaatlon  bUl.  But  what  you 
buy.  what  it  Is  worth,  and  what  you  pay  for 
It — these  are  all  Involved. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Wll — and  they  cut 
across  Republican-Democratic  and  conserva- 
tive-liberal lines— fsel  that  It  will  protect 
conBiuners  and  aid  small  business.  The  op- 
ponents say  that  It  will  hurt  the  discount 
houses  and  raise  prices.    What  Is  at  Issue? 

It  was  reported  recently  by  one  of  the  wire 
services  that  enthusiasts  tor  discount  houses 
predict  that  by  1B70,  they  will  control  "80 
percent  of  the  retaU  buslnsas  of  the  ooun- 
txy."  One  expert  wsti mates  that  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  retail  trade  wUl  be  done  by 
50  giant  retail  organizations. 

Senator  Hdoh  Soott,  Bepubllcan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said  last  month  that  "an  average 
of  1.300  small  biislneeses  fan  each  month." 
These  are  the  comer  grocer,  the  appliance 
dealer,  the  druggist— none  mt  vhom  can 
compete  with  tha  giant  retaU  organisations. 

That's  the  monopollsttc,  or  antitrust,  as- 
pect of  the  problon.  Bxperlenoa  shows  that 
the  discount  houses  compete  when  they  are 
forced  to.  by  •""''nfiting  tha  smaller  busi- 
nessman, and  then  revert  to  higher  price 
schedules.  Only  competition  keeps  prices 
down — but  it's  an  uneven  battle  fw  the  smaU 
merchant. 

Opponents  of  the  qiiallty  stabilization  bUI, 
nevertheless,  point  to  the  lower  prices  now 
obtaining  in  some  areas  of  the  economy 
where  the  discount  housee  are  still  expand- 
ing their  control.  Are  thoae  prices  really 
lower?    Here's  an  example: 

One  large  chain  of  appliance  stores,  selling 
at  discount,  has  enough  muscle  so  tbat  It 
can  order  manufacturers  to  make  special 
models  at  advertised  products.  These  models 
bear  the  respected  brand  name,  lo(A  the 
same,  but  are  at  tbmper  construction.  The 
purchaser  thinks  he's  getttng  a  bargain- 
but  he's  getting  no  more  than  he  pays  for. 
At  least  three-quarters  of  the  chain's  stock 
is  of  this  kind — ^thoui^  manufacturers  like 
General  Electric  refiiae  to  treat  their  product 
in  this  manner. 

The  quality  stablllzatlcm  bill  permits  a 
manuf  actiirer  to  protect  his  trademaik.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled  that  a 
manufacturer  who  has  spent  time  and  money 
in  reeearch,  devdopment.  and  promotion  of 
a  brand  or  trademark  has  a  property  right  In 
It  and  may  protect  It. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bUl,  a  manufacturer 
would  have  the  right  to  revoke  the  use  of  his 
trademark  If  It  la  used  for  "bait"  advertising. 
He  can  prevent  a  retailer  from  using  that 
trademark  If  tha  retaUer  misrepresents  the 
product  (as  In  the  case  of  tha  appllanoe  chain 
I  mentioned)  or  If  he  offers  It  for  aale  at 
prices  lower  or  higher  than  thoee  eetabllshed 
by  the  manufacturer. 

What  the  opponents  of  tha  bill  fall  to 
mention  is  that  it  Is  entirely  voluntary  and. 
most  Important  of  aU.  that  It  refers  to  the 
trademark  alone.  That  Is,  If  a  retailer  wishes 
to  remove  the  brand  name  and  sell  the 
product  at  a  discount,  ha  la  entitled  to  do 
it  without  running  afe«d  ot  the  law.  The  bill 
Is  applicable,  moreover.  In  tha  eases  af  prod- 
ucts which  are  In  direct  competition  with 
similar  products. 

In  terms  of  small  businesses,  this  means 
that  competition  will  ba  eqiaUsed.  The 
giant  dlseount  erganlaatloDS  wUl  still  be 
able  to  offer  marohaadiae  at  reduced  prices. 
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but  they  will  not  be  able  to  trade  on  the 
advertising  efforts  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  sales  efforts  of  the  small  merchant.  The 
buyer  win  thMn  have  to  make  certain  that 
what  he  Is  getting  Is  worth  the  price. 

The  American  market  has  been  flaoded 
with  shoddy  goods  in  tha  past  years.  I  my- 
self have  bought  clothing  at  discount  houses 
for  dlscotmt  prices,  lulled  by  tha  display  of 
brand  names  Into  believing  that  a  high  level 
of  quality  was  being  maintained.  The  cloth- 
ing when  to  plecee  In  a  fifth  of  the  usuid 
time.  I  therefore  bought  2S  percent  of  prod- 
uct at  what,  in  this  Instance,  was  80  percent 
of  the  price. 

The  bargain  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
This  is  what  the  qiiallty  stabilization  blU  is 
about — the  "low  prices"  that  are  really 
higher. 


The  Beef  and  Sheep  Men  Pay' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiur$4ay.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cattlcr 
men  throughout  the  Nation  are  deeply 
disturbed  over  the  question  of  meat  Im- 
ports, and  their  concern  is  most  under- 
standable. Under  learve  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccou,  I  inslude  the 
foUowlng  editorial  from  the  April  1964, 
edition  oi  the  Farm  Journal : 


Trx    Bi 


Axn   s 


Men    Pat 


"I  am  pleased."  said  Secretary  Freeman  of 
"^the  voluntary  agreement  this  country  has 
just  cmnpleted  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land over  meat  Imports.  Judging  by  the 
cries  of  anger  from  the  cattle  and  sheep 
country,  he  must  be  the  only  one  who  is. 

The  agreement  aUows  these  countries  to 
ship  in  as  much  beef  (and  the  Australians 
as  much  mutton)  as  the  average  for  1063-63. 
That's  0  percent  less  than  in  1063  but  10 
percent  more  than  in  1062.  Furthermore 
they  get  an  Increase  of  3.7  percent  for  the 
next  a  years,  so  by  1066  theyll  be  sending 
us  more  than  in  1063. 

What  the  agreement  amounts  to  Is  that 
things  won't  get  worse  but  neither  can  they 
get  much  better. 

U.S.  stockmen  wanted  Imports  set  at  the 
average  of  1058-63  period,  or  about  half  as 
much  as  now.  Probably  we  could  have  got- 
ten it.  Why,  then,  was  the  level  set  so 
high?  Simply  because  our  Government  has 
been  trying  to  promote  the  Idea  of  "sharing 
markets'*  around  the  world.  We're  about  to 
go  to  the  meeting  of  GATT  (General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  lYade)  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  sell  the  "sharing"  idea.  Our  nego- 
tiators wouldn't  want  to  admit  that  we  our- 
selves had  Just  put  up  the  bars  against  any- 
thing. So  the  stockmen  of  the  United 
States  have  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
in  o\ir  attempt  to  free  up  International 
trade.  It's  not  surprising  that  they  dont 
care  for  the  n^e. 

The  cattlemen's  plight  is  simply  this: 
They  sent  7  percent  more  beef  to  market 
in  1063  than  In  the  1058-62  period.  Exports 
added  another  1  percent.  But  our  market 
can  absorb  an  increase  of  only  3.5  to 
4  percent  without  harm  to  prices.  We 
brought  on  most  of  the  trouble  ourselves, 
by  sending  1.25  milUon  more  cattle  to  mar- 
ket than  the  year  before  and  maHTtg  them 
an  average  of  10  pounds  heavlor  (S3  pounds 
for.  steers) .  WeTe  keeping  a  ^record  106JS 
million    head   out   In    the    country,   and   a 


higher  percentage  of  them  than  usual  are 
cows,  ready  to  produce  more  calves. 

Howavar,  that's  not  the  whole  difficulty. 
At  tha  very  tlma  of  our  acute  distress,  tha 
Australians  and  New  Zaalandars  ware  rush- 
ing an  imprecedented  quantity  of  meat  hare. 
In  1U8.  tha  Australlana  sold  us  only  18  mU- 
llon  pounda  of  be«f ,  but  by  1063  ware  sand- 
ing 517  mllUon.  Dnports  now  fxxmlsh  11 
percent  of  our  entire  supply.  Our  market 
has  paid  by  far  the  hlgheat  prloes  in  the 
world,  and  It  has  been  wide  open.  Our 
tariff  of  3  cents  a  pound  has  amounted  to 
nothing. 

MeanwhUe,  other  governments  are  offering 
their  farmers  mc»«  protection,  not  less.  We 
got  a  foretaste  of  what  the  Common  Market 
intends  in  the  "Chicken  War,"  which  we 
lost.  Now  Western  Europe  is  trying  to  keep 
our  feed  grains  out.  Britain  has  recently 
established  Import  quotas,  as  weU  as  import 
prices,  on  both  beef  and  pork  to  protect  her 
stockmen.  That's  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  "sharing." 

It's  against  that  picture  that  our  Govern- 
ment, In  an  attempt  to  set  a  shining  example 
which  no  one  la  fOUeiwing,  permits  meat  Im- 
ports at  record  levels.  This,  by  the  way.  Is 
the  same  Gavsmment  that  recently  wanted 
to  graae  retired  cropland  acres  because  "we 
need  more  meat." 

Actually,  Should  we  get  a  drought  we  could 
have  a  real  disaster  an  our  hands.  Our  Im- 
port_agreement  cant  be  abrogated  without 
6  months'  notice.  We'd  better  all  pray  for 
rain. 

What  can  cattlemen  do  about  it?  Well, 
first  they  will  have  to  send  less  beef  to  mar- 
ket. Second,  they  can  keep  pressure  on 
Congrees  and  the  White  House  for  tougher 
import  controls,  even  though  denied  th«n 
now.  Third,  they  can  refuse  to  be  qutotod  by 
a  Uttle  beef  buying  for  school  Inuch  piw- 
grams  and  a  Tariff  Commission  hearing,  now 
likely  to  be  meaningless.  Failing  all  else 
they  can  reeort  to  the  ballot  box  next  fall. 
That's  one  recourse  they  can't  be  denied, 
and  we  think  they*U  know  what  to  do  with  It. 


Modernization  of  Fe^al  Salary  Systems 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   MXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11, 1964 

The  House  In  Ooounittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tha  State  of  the  Unlcm  had  under 
consideration  the  Ull  (HJt.  8086)  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  con^>ensatlon  of  cwtaln 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
0£Bce  and  Civil  Service,  I  am  aware  of 
problems  confronting  our  employees.  I 
have  in  the  past  supported  reasonable 
wage  Increases  for  our  onployees  and 
helped  In  legislation  on  other  matters 
which  concern  them.  I  have  considered 
the  needs  of  our  employees  Just  as  I 
would  If  I  wMv  a  private  onidoyer.  In- 
deed, the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  the  same  responsibility 
on  wages  and  wotidng  conditions  of 
Federal  employees  as  does  an  employer 
in  private  Industry  for  his  emptoyees. 

I  again  favored  wace  adjustments  for 
employees   of    the    Qovemment    mhax 


hearings  were  held  and  the  bill  b^ore  us 
was  debated  In  the  committee  last  year. 
I  do  so  today.  However,  I  strongly  (h>- 
posed  the  whopping  increases  In  salary 
for  the  legislative  bran^,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  high- 
ranking  members  ot  the  executive 
branch,  including  Cabinet  officers  and 
other  officials.  I  also  opposed  the  big 
increases  for  members  at  the  Judiciary. 

I  cmsist^tly  supported  the  proposi- 
tion thai  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  should  debate  and  ap- 
prove salary  legislation  for  Post  Office 
and  rank-and-file  classified  employeea. 
That  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
But  the  salary  increases  fotr  the  mem- 
bers of  tbt  legislative,  executive,  ani 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government  do 
not  rightly  belong  in  this  Ull.  Tbtt  sal- 
ary leglslati<m  affecfcing  these  latter 
three  groups  should  property  go  to  tbe 
Craimlttees  on  House  Administration 
and  Judiciary,  Just  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  Even  so,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  can  see  no  Justification  for  the  ifhap- 
ping  Increases  proposed  in  this  bill  far 
tbe  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches.  I  so  stated  in  my  minority 
views  which  are  before  you  as  a  part  of 
the  committee  report. 

We  have  Just  passed  a  huge  tax  reduc- 
tion Ull  and  many  nice  bphboIms  were 
made  by  the  supporters  of  that  Ml  that 
we  should  now  economin.  B«t  tiM  Ink 
Is  hardly  dry  on  that  measure  ^riian  new 
we  have  before  us  this  hoie  ftMreaae  in 
salaries  for  ourselves,  the  talglb-raaklng 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Judiciary.  This  prepssai  ootalnly 
does  not  set  a  good  exaiw^le  %t  our  in- 
tention to  reduce  spending. 

After  the  gmeral  debate  is  concluded, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  offer  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill  to  eliminate  the  sal- 
ary Increases  tor  ofllrlalH  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  branches.  If 
my  efforts  to  divorce  these  from  title  I. 
which  has  to  do  with  the  postal  and 
rank-and-file  classified  workers,  fall, 
then  I  Shan  have  to  vote  against  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  in  my  mi- 
nority views  whteh  were  written  by  me 
last  fall,  I  do  not  argue  with  any  Mem- 
ber as  to  whether  he  thinks  his  pay 
should  be  Increased  by  45  percent  or  If 
he  believes  similar  increases  should  be 
given  to  the  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. I  do.  however.  In  all  sincerity,  call 
upon  each  Monber  to  stand  up  In  sup- 
port of  a  rollcall  on  final  passage  in 
order  that  the  public  wUl  know  Just 
where  each  Monber  stan$ls. 

I  voted  for  the  rule  to  bring  this  meas- 
ure before  us.  I  felt  dutybound  to  do 
so  because  the  bill  came  f  run  my  com- 
mittee. But  it  should  be  understood 
that  I  did  so  because  I  felt  certain  the 
rule  would  be  adopted  and  I  could  then 
offer  the  amendments  to  separate  the 
postal  and  rank-and-fUe  wage  section  of 
the  bni  from  the.  excessive  Increases  pro- 
posed for  Members  of  Ocuigress,  Cabinet 
officers,  and  members  of  the  Judiciary. 
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Tboreau,   "Adventures   In 
Utenitun,"  Kew  Tork:  Baroourt, 
[nc.  IMS.  p.  6«8. 


dnun.  Once  outfitted  with  an  artificial 
limb,  he,  too,  stepped  to  its  music;  he  ran 
to  Its  music;  he  won  the  City  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment to  Its  music.  Ability,  a  tennis  rac- 
quet, and  a  drum  made  an  iinbeatable  com- 
bination. 

Ifcre  than  4  million  handlc^ped  persons 
have  fallen  Into  step  with  this  arum  during 
ths  last  is  y«an.>  These  have  enlisted 
through  State  employment  agenclee,  while 
untold  numbers  have  Joined  the  growing 
ranks  at  bandlg^ped  worken  on  their  own. 
They  have  convinced  nationwide  firms  and 
small  buslneesee  alike  that  their  ability 
counts,  but  there  are  thousands  more  still 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  drum- 
mer. 

Bach  person  mentioned  here  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  do,  despite  obvious  hard- 
ships. Perhaps  this  aocompUshment  was 
easier  for  the  woman  because  her  ability  and 
disability  were  so  disconnected.  For  the  men, 
keeping  stop  down  their  chosen  paths  was 
extremely  dlfflcult.  Yet  the  three  of  them 
had  one  thing  in  common:  each  heard  that 
special  drummer,  and  each  stepped  to  his 
music.  In  the  words  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox : 
"When  a  soul  bums  with  a  godlike  purpose  to 
achieve,  all  obstacles  between  it  and  its  goal 
must  vanish  as  tbe  dew  before  the  sun."  ■ 

What  is  this  "Ood-llke  purpoee  to  achieve" 
but  the  soiind  at  a  drummer,  a  drummer  who 
plays  for  all  tbe  handicapped,  a  drummer 
whoae  message  is  courage,  strength  and  faith? 
Look  around  you.  Innumerable  handicapped 
workers  are  proving  that  their  ability  counts, 
and  each  one  Is  marching  to  the  staccato  beat 
ot  a  faraway  drum. 


•"Fifteen  Tears,"  U.S.  Government  pam- 
phlet. 

•  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  "My  Book  of  Golden 
Thoughts,"  Racine,  Wis.;  Whitman  Publish- 
ing Oo.,  1931,  p.  61. 


Flaf  Rates  Respect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
David  R.  J<rfui8oai,  principal  of  Hlllsboro 
High  School.  Hillsboro,  Ind.,  has  written 
a  very  moving  and  eloquent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Principal  Jahnaon  praises  the  respect 
that  his  student  body  has  shown  for  the 
naticmal  anthem  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  pupils  of 
HlUsboro  have  set  an  example  that  could 
be  followed  by  students  of  all  our  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  wish  to  insert  this  fine  letter 
to  the  editor  In  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 

GRXSSIONAL  RECORD: 

Flao  Ratxs  Respect 

To  the  Edztob  or  ths  &tam.: 

In  tbe  last  year  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  many  students,  teachers  and 
parents  at  ball  games  when  the  national 
anthem  was  played. 

It  Is  a  disgrace  to  think  the  American  peo- 
I^  would  eat  popcom.  hotdogs,  lau^,  kiss, 
talk,  diew  gum.  stand  with  tbe«r  hands  in 
their  pooksfts  and  worst  at  all  not  even  re- 
move thstr  bats,  wblle  tbe  national  anthem 
Is  iteysd.  We  are  falling  our  future  genera- 
tions and  kalng  oar  freedom  by  our  own 
■lampiea     It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  of 


oiir  time  to  learn,  show  and  teach  proper 
respect  for  our  American  flag. 

Recently  I  was  so  proud  at  the  students 
and  haskethall  team  at  Hillsboro  Hlg^  School 
that  I  almost  burst  with  pride.  Tbey  all 
stood  at  attention  wltb  their  right  hand 
over  their  heart,  showing  oompleto  respect 
for  our  flag.  Let  me  tell  you — as  I  looked 
at  our  flag,  I  oould  almost  swear  I  saw  a 
mUlion  smiling  faoes  asking  themselves, 
"We  deeerve  this  kind  of  req>ect,  why  cant 
every  American  do  tbls  for  us"  I  ask  myself, 
why  cant  evwy  American  do  this?  After 
all  it  Is  so  Uttle  for  so  much. 

DAvm  R.  Johnson, 
Principal.  Hmal>oro  Public  Schools. 

HlLLSBOKO,  InD. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Mtwch  19. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.  ISr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remain  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star,  Thursday,  March  12,  1964: 

WBITKWASH 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  Identify 
tbat  unpleasant  odor  floaitlng  arotmd  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  need  go  no  fur- 
ther.    It's  whitewash. 

There  is  every  indication  that  tbe  Senate 
Rules  Gommlttee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Jobdan,  of  North  Carolina,  is  pre- 
paring to  give  up  the  ghoet  In  its  "Investiga- 
tion" of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal.  Appar- 
ently the  committee,  or  the  controlling 
members  ot  the  committee,  have  had  enough. 
They  don't  want  to  develop  the  whole  truth 
for  the  edification  of  tbe  pulHlc. 

The  excuse  offered  Is  that  there  are  no 
other  useful  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 
This  is  nonsense. 

What  about  Senators?  What  about  party 
girls?  What  about  unexplored  statements 
regarding  campaign  funds?  What  about  Jay 
McDonnell,  who  was  fired  as  assistant  to 
Bobby  Baker  because  he  dldnt  agree  with  all 
aspects  of  the  Baker  method  of  operation? 
What  about  a  lobbyist  named  I.  Irving  Da- 
vidson, who  might  have  some  important  tes- 
timony to  give? 

Most  Important  of  all,  what  about  Walter 
Jenkins,  longtime  aid  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson? 

Senator  Wlllianas,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
has  Just  given  tbe  conunlttee  an  affidavit 
from  Don  R.  Reynolds,  Silver  Spring  insur- 
ance man,  which  raises  grave  questions  re- 
specting Mr.  Jenkins.  Shouldn't  theee  be  ex- 
plored, at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  pin 
down  the  truth? 

And  what  about  the  deal  In  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  he  bought  91,380  wcMrth  of  use- 
less advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  tele- 
vision station  in  Texas  afto*  he  had  sold  a 
$100,000  life  insurance  policy  to  Hr.  John- 
son? Mr.  Reynolds  has  testified  under  oath 
that  he  discussed  this  advertising  project 
with  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  never 
been  called  to  testify.  But  he  has  denied  In 
a  sworn  statement  that  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  arrangements  between  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds and  tbe  statlcm. 

Is  this  not  important?  ICr.  Jenkins  was  a 
Senate  employee  at  the  time.  Why  has  be 
not  at  least  been  called  as  a  witness  and 
cross-examined  In  an  effort  to  clear  up  this 
apparent  discrepancy?  IIT.  Reynolds  un- 
doubtedly  paid    for   the   time.     Somebody 
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made  the  arrangements.     Why  Is  the  com- 
mittee so  afraid  to  explore  the  matter? 

Whitewash  Is  a  useful  commodity  for 
sprucing  up  fences  and  outbuildings.  But 
it  serves  only  one  purpoee  In  tbls  Instence— 
to  leave  in  the  public  mind  a  deep  ^jyi  fully 
Justified  suspicion  that  tbe  Senate  Rules 
Committee  is  trying  to  cover  up  a  major 
scandal  with  far-reaching  ramifications. 
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How  Not  To  Redace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHIMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
am  privileged  to  Include  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  Dr.  W.  Pmil  Ludwlg.  pastor 
of  the  C?hevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Sunday,  March  16. 1964. 

It  Is  a  challenging  sermon  for  all  of  us 
who  find  ourselves  in  a  Ideological  con- 
fusion of  social  doctrines,  economic 
theories,  and  political  movements.  This 
confusion  has  produced,  out  of  an  un- 
certain peace,  the  stark  realities  of  a  so- 
called  cold  war  since  the  fall  of  Berlin  in 
1945. 

It  reminds  us  of  our  Christian  back- 
ground and  the  basic  prlnciplee  that^we 
have  been  privileged  to  learn.  Basically, 
we  have  a  well-foimded  concept  of  what 
is  Tight  and  what  is  wrong,  beginning 
with  the  Mosaic  code  and  expanded 
through  the  centuries  into  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  should  have  led  to  a  his- 
tory better  than  we  have  had.  I  need 
not  mention  the  excesses  of  the  history 
in  the  memory  of  all  of  us. 

If  we.  as  a  Christian  nation,  are  to 
continue  to  grow,  to  progress,  and,  Ood 
granting,  to  wield  Influence,  we  will  need 
all  of  the  qualities  of  those  "who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness"  and,  we 
do  need,  a  balanced  diet. 

The  sermon,  entitled  "How  Not  To  Re- , 
duce."  follows: 

How  Not  To  Reoucb 

Suppose  that  o\ir  posterity  would  someday 
revert  to  the  animal  kingdom.  That  man, 
his  appetite  for  righteousness  vanished, 
would  find  his  soiU  shriveling  away  as  he 
stampeded  through  a  Jungle  made  imthlnk- 
ably  horrible  by  his  technological  cleverness. 

Julian  Huxley  reminded  us  that  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  earth  closed  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  man.  In  man,  the  Weltotoff, 
the  essential  substance  of  the  universe,  had 
been  made  to  think  and  feel,  to  love  beauty 
and  truth.  The  cosmos  had  generated  soul. 
A  new  chapter  began,  a  chapter  In  which  we 
all  are  characters.  Matter  had  flowered  into 
soul.  Soul  has  now  the  responsibility  of 
moulding  matter. 

"That  moulding  of  matter  by  q>irlt  is, 
under  one  aspect,  science;  under  another, 
art:  under  still  another,  religion.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  moulding  f<»ties 
to  counteract  each  other  when  they  might 
be  made  to  cooperate." 

This  Is  a  brilliant  r«nlnder  ot  man's  des- 
tiny. But  It  Is  also  a  distressing  reminder 
of  the  difficulty  we  face  in  fulfilling  our 
destiny.    We  are  reas<HUkbly  agreed  that  man 


is  the  highest  order  at  creation;  that  he  Is 
different  in  natiu-e  and  potential  from  the 
animal  kingdom;  that  Ood  has  given  Mm  a 
kinship  with  Himself  by  which  man  Is  able 
to  Uve  in  fellowship  with  his  Creator. 

The  problem  is  that  we  are  not  left  with- 
out freedom  of  choice  and  that  by  our  per- 
sonal decisions  we  ctften  thwart  Ood's  pmn- 
ise  and  purpose  for  our  lives.  We  not  only 
try,  we  succeed  in  reducing  the  dimensions 
of  our  humanity.  The  course  ot  history  may 
be  upward,  but  the  course  of  individual  life 
is  full  of  d^ressicms  and  animal  reversions. 
The  soul.  Instead  of  moulding  matter  as 
Hiixley  suggeeto,  is  made  subordinate. 

The  human  situation  is  further  ocxnpll- 
cated  by  our  vast  confusion  regarding  the 
natiuv  of  reUglon.  James  H.  Leuba  in  his 
"Psychological  Study  ot  Religion"  liste  48 
different  definitions  ot  religion.  Even  such 
a  catalog  could  not  embrace  all  the  diversi- 
ties of  allegiance  which  constitute  the  driv- 
ing powers  of  human  life. 

It  Is  clear  that  I  do  not  consider  the  reli- 
gious and  the  godly  man  as  necessarily  the 
same  thing.  A  man  can  have  a  diabolical 
religious  faith  when  he  worships  ths  Ood 
of  human  cleverness  or  when  the  idol  before 
which  he  bows  Is  his  own  self-image.  But 
theee  are  reUglons,  in  the  vulgar  sense.  In 
that  they  are  for  some  people  the  dominating 
allegiance  of  life.  They  are  subetltutee  for 
the  suffering  servant  God  of  the  cross;  tbey 
are  an  abdication  of  man's  position  as  a  re- 
turned prodigal  fully  restored  to  the  family 
of  God.  They  are  an  extreme  form  of  the 
confusion  which  causes  us  to  inflate  the  man 
in  MM  and  to  reduce  the  dimensions  erf  ths 
child  of  God.  If  we  want  to  know  "how  not 
to  reduce,"  we  had  better  recommend  a 
rather  well-known  prescription  of  a  famous 
itinerant  preacher:  "Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  for 
they  shall  be  filled."  We  go  not  to  a  modem 
scholar  but  to  a  very  old  one,  John  Wycllffe, 
to  investigate  a  shade  of  meaning.  Wycliffe's 
translation  pute  it  that  "those  who  hunger 
and  thiist  after  righteousness  shall  be  ful- 
filled" or  "filled  full"  in  the  sense  of  having 
realized  their  destiny  as  sons  of  God. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  feel  all  the 
desperate  urgency  of  a  man  who  Is  In  an 
agony  of  hunger  and  parched  with  thirst.  A 
desire  for  rlghteoxisness  if  it  is  a  llstiees, 
ho-hum  kind  of  thing  will  result  in  the 
same  quality  of  rig^teoTisness — a  decorative, 
lapel-butt<Mi  kind  of  thing  which  makes  us 
a  voting  member  of  the  club  but  no  real 
spokesman  for  the  cause. 

To  change  the  figure,  there  is  a  reasonable 
suspicion  that  we  are  dazzled  by  what  we 
think  we  see  in  the  spiritual  smorgasljord, 
and,  by  the  «me  we  get  finished  with  our 
sampling  and  tasting,  midnight  has 
descended  and  we  move  out  into  the  un- 
known with  a  dull  ache  in  the  pit  of  ova 
soul. 

If  you  remember  tbe  biographical  novel 
entiUed.  "Sir  Richard  Burton's  Wife."  the 
comment  of  Isobel,  the  wife,  regarding 
Richard's  attitudes  while  Uving  in  Damas- 
cus will  'certainly  come  to  mind :  "Richard 
tried  religions  all  around.  Every  time  he  was 
disappointed  with  a  religion  he  feU  back 
on  mysticism,  it  was  the  soul  wander- 
ing through  space,  like  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark  and  se^dng  a  place  whereon  to  rest." 

Some  experte  teU  us  that  the  so-called 
progressive  ideas  in  chUd  nurtxuw  have 
created  a  nimiber  of  problems.  Tbe  trend 
toward  self-determination  In  diet  has  led 
to  many  embarrassmente  In  adult  life.  Chil- 
dren who  were  entirely  free  to  choose  ths 
foods  they  fancied  have  discovered  that  In 
maturity  tbey  bad  no  tasto  or  appeUto  for 
certain  essential  dishes  wblcb  tbey  had  not 
learned  to  like  in  diUdbood.  It  Is  now  feared 
that  we  have  created  a  national  health  prob- 
lem among  teenagers. 

Jesus  has  certainly  seized  an  effective 
metaphor.    Himger  and  Jhtrst  and  appetite 


are  close  to  tbe  heart  of  our  dally  experience. 
With  vivid  understanding,  we  apply  this  fig- 
\ire  to  our  spiritual  situaUon.  In  religious 
matters,  too,  we  suffer  from  excessive  free- 
dom of  chcAce  in  childhood,  malnutrition 
arising  fnnn  the  neglect  of  essential  ele- 
mente. 

Our  religious  decisions  are  not  necessarUy 
between  two  ideas  one  of  which  is  essential 
and  the  other  nonessential.  Most  of  the 
time  we  are  selecting  between  two  essentials 
and  our  souls  suffer  from  being  half- 
nourished. 

When  Jesus  was  asked  about  the  greatest 
commandment.  His  answer  had  two  facete 
both  of  which  had  primary  importance: 
"Love  the  Lord  thy  God  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  To  choose  (me  part  or  the  other 
of  that  command  is  to  be  a  flat-wheeled 
Christian.  This  Is  unhi4>plly  a  frequent 
source  of  conflict  in  the  Christian  Church, 
where  'either — or"  instead  of  "both — and" 
has  been  the  dominant  mood. 

The  same  type  of  temptation  leads  one 
man  to  emphasize  wanbip  to  the  exclusion 
of  service,  ot  service  to  the  exclusion  of  wor- 
ship. Or  the  choice  is  between  faith  and 
works;  between  Justice  and  mercy;  between 
work  at  home  and  woiit  abroad;  between  life 
here  and  life  hereafter. 

This  is  cftfetwla  style  faith  that  can  pour 
into  our  spiritual  system  too  much  sugar  or 
too  much  starch,  too  much  add  or  fat — ^untU 
the  soul  sickens. 

The  flrst  three  decades  ot  this  century 
marked  a  tendency  for  church-related  col- 
leges and  their  denominational  founding 
bodies  to  draw  i^uut.  Both  chun:hes  and 
colleges  lost  by  the  separaUon;  the  Chureb 
losing  ite  invc^vement  in  reseaivb  and 
science,  and  the  college  losing  ite  motivating 
and  organizing  pnlnciple. 

But  in  more  recent  years  both  churches 
and  colleges  are  confessing  their  need  of  one 
another.  The  neglect  of  one  by  tbe  other 
is  now  being  replaced  by  an  honest  avowal 
of  Christian  purpoee.  Tbls  Is  seldom  any 
more  regarded  as  a  sign  of  academic  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  freedom. 

One  day  Emerson  ranarked  that  Harvard 
College  tought  all  the  branches  of  learning. 
Thcweau  overhearing  the  comment,  replied:  - 
"Yes,   all    the   branches   but  none  of   the 
roote." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  more  contemp<M'ary 
statement  of  Richard  Nlebuhr  that  "Unless 
our  faith  is  rooted  In  the  Jesus  of  history 
it  is  rootless." 

"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  for  they  shall  be  ful- 
filled". Blessed  are  they  who  earnestly  seek 
in  their  own  religious  experience  for  that 
complete  union  of  truth  and  goodness  that 
we  discover  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  tragedy  of  most  of  Christendom  and 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tboee  who 
call  themselves  Christian  Is  that  the  branch- 
es have  become  prollflc  and  colorful,  even 
glamorous,  while  the  rooto,  because  Invisible, 
have  been  slowly  starved,  almost  forgotten. 
There  can  be  no  slgniflcant  contribution 
of  this  church  or  any  other,  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  unless  we  unashamedly  confess 
that  we  have  separated  the  branches  from 
the  root  and  resolve  to  amend  our  ways. 

I  am  told  that  the  phenomenon  of  fis- 
sion which  has  become  the  symbol  of  our 
time  will  someday,  perhaps  not  too  far  dis- 
tant, be  supplanted  by  the  much  more  ex- 
citing and  powerful  process  of  fusion.  In- 
stead of  generating  power  by  explosion  and 
separation  of  the  atom,  much  grteter  ener- 
gies wUl  be  produced  by  uniting  atoms  un- 
der incredible  temperatures.  With  this 
method,  the  largest  liners  could  be  driven 
across  the  ocean  by  the  energy  from  a  half- 
glam  of  water. 

This  is  also  the  new  frontier  of  the  spirit — 
the  new  but  ancient  frontier  In  which  the 
fences  of  righteousness  are  released  not 
through  the  separating  but  the  welding  of 
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XM  THS  HOUSl    OF  BEPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursdi  y.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUeaguee  to  tl  le  testinKxiy  by  Barbara 
Reach  on  behal  oi  the  C<xnmunity  Serv- 
ice Sodetgr  bef(  re  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Hooaizigof  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  February  24,  1964. 

Tlw  Commux  Ity  Service  Society  iirges 
that  the  annua  eontributiona  for  public 
housing  be  incn  aaed  "to  an  amount  c«n- 
menaorate  with  the  obvious  and  desper- 
ate need."  Thtt  is  the  purpose  of  my 
bm  HJl.  5878.  As  I  testlfled  before  the 
House  Subeonui  ittee  on  Housing,  Uie  ad- 
ministration's p  ropoeal  for  240.000  public 
housing  units  ix  the  next  4  years  is  total- 
ly inadequate. 

I  have  also  ntroduced  HJl.  5877  to 
remove  the  15-:  >ercent  limitation  on  the 
amount  ot  publ  e  bouidng  annual  contri- 
lMitl(»is  which  nay  be  allocated  to  any 
one  State.  The  Community  Service  So- 
ciety calls  for  t  le  removal  of  that  arbi- 
trary Umit. 

The  Coouniuity  Service  Society  also 
suggests  that  th  e  tax  structure  be  revised 
to  make  the  ow  nership  of  slum  building 
improfltable.  1 1  both  the  87th  and  the 
88th  Congress. : :  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion— HH.  4585  —to  require  the  owner  of 
an  apartment  Hilldlng  or  other  multi- 
family  Btruetur ;  to  establish  and  utilize 
a  repair,  replac  anent.  and  maintenance 
reserve  as  a  (ondltlMi  for  deducting 
depredation.  1  he  creation  of  such  a  re- 
serve fund  for  :  tspBin  and  maintenance 
would  help  to  take  the  profits  out  of 
slums. 
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My  name  Is  Barbara  Reach  and  I  am  here 
for  the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  c€  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

The  Community  Service  Society,  founded 
In  1848,  Is  a  nonsectarlan  body  devoted  to 
the  preservation  and  Improvement  of  family 
and  community  life.  It  Is  the  oldest  and 
largest  voluntary  family  agency  In  the  coun- 
try, and  unlike  many  other  agencies  It  has 
always  combined  a  broad  program  of  social 
action  with  Its  eei  vices  to  troubled  families 
and  Individuals.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, its  members  recognized  that  poor  qual- 
ity housing  can  break  a  family,  and  tried  to 
improve  the  appalling  conditions  they  found 
among  the  poor  of  New  York  City.  The 
committee  on  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment as  a  formal  entity  dates  trxmi  1898:  it 
is  thus  the  oldest  citizens'  housing  organiza- 
tion in  the  country,  and  a  pioneer  in  many 
respects.  In  New  YcH'k  City  it  has  success- 
fully promoted  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  housing  standards,  improved 
zoning  and  city  planning,  programs  to  en- 
large the  supply  of  decent  hoxising  for  fami- 
lies of  low  and  middle  income,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Improved  practices  in  relocation. 
Many  years  ago  the  ocxnmittee  on  hoiulng 
and  urban  development  recognized  that 
conservation  and  upgrading  of  the  buildings 
we  now  have,  although  a  needed  and  valu- 
able procedure,  would  never  provide  enough 
apartments  for  the  low-income  population 
and  that  private  enterprise  could  not  con- 
struct apartments  that  they  could  afford. 
We  have  therefore  consistently  supported 
the  public  bousing  programs  of  the  city. 
State,  and  Federal  govenunents. 

Because  of  the  short  Interval  between  the 
Introduction  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1964  and  this  hearing, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  study  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  My  comments  will  there- 
fore be  confined  to  sections  of  the  bill  which 
we  consider  of  prlnuury  Importance  and 
which  we  believe  we  are  particularly  compe- 
tent to  Judge. 

^In  our  (pinion,  the  heart  of  the  bill  is  in 
Ttitle  TV:  Housing  fCM*  Low-Income  Families 
and  Individuals;  and  Title  III:  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Growth.  Federal  fvmds  for  pub- 
lic housing  will  be  exhaxisted  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  we  welccMne  the  inten- 
tion of  contln\ilng  the  program.  However, 
we  consider  the  sum  proposed  in  section  406 
far  from  adequate.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
more  than  80,000  families  apply  for  public 
housing  every  year,  and  more  than  100,000 
are  on  the  waiting  list.  These  applicants 
are  pec^le  for  whom  the  only  possible  escape 
from  the  sliuns  Is  public  housing:  there  is 
simply  no  substitute  t<x  it.  We  therefore 
believe  that  the  annual  contributions  au- 
thrlzed  should  be  Increased  to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  the  obvious  and  desper- 
ate need. 

In  connection  with  the  authorization  of 
funds,  we  note  that  there  is  now  a  statutory 
limit  of  16  percent  on  the  amount  that  may 
be  allocated  to  any  one  State.  In  our  opin- 
ion this  arbitrary  limit  does  not  make  sense 
because  the  needs  of  different  States  vary  so 
widely.  Already  more  than  half  of  the  "for- 
gotten fifth"  of  our  people  live  in  the  cities, 
and  the  trend  toward  urban  life  Is  expected 
to  accelerate.  In  New  York  City  26  percent 
of  the  population  Is  existing  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  States  having  large  concen- 
trations of  low-income  families  and  an  in- 
adequate amount  at  low  rent  housing  should 
be  the  primary  consideration  In  allocating 


funds  and  that  the  18  percent  limit  be  re- 
moved from  the  law.  The  temporary  New 
York  State  Ootnmlsalon  on  Low-Income 
Housing  itre— ed  this  point  In  Its  recent  re- 
port to  the  leglslatore  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  ■lu—iil  the  tmet  that  while  New 
York  had  exhausted  Its  share  of  Federal 
funds,  aUocatlons  In  other  parts  of- the  coun- 
try are  uncommitted,  and  that  the  State  has 
authorized  the  spending  of  almost  $1  billion 
of  State  money,  far  man  than  any  other 
State  has  done. 

Tiu^lng  to  title  m.  we  of  course  approve 
of  the  intention  to  continue  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  but  again  we  believe  that 
the  annual  grant  should  be  much  larger 
than  that  provided  in  section  804. 

We  further  believe  that  the  time  allotted 
to  these  programs — 4  years  tor  public  hous- 
ing and  a  for  urban  renewal — Is  too  short 
to  permit  adequate  planning.  In  brief,  we 
believe  that  if  the  Congress  Is  really  to  face 
\ip  to  the  truly  staggering  housing  problem. 
It  must  vote  for  more  anntud  grants  or  con- 
tributions and  longer-range  programs. 

Titles  I.  m,  and  IV  Include  a  nmnber  of 
provisions  relating  to  relocation  from  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  sites.  Here  the 
Conunittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  entitled  to  speak  with  particular 
authority,  for  our  active  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject dates  back  to  1906,  when  we  make  a 
study  of  the  persons  displaced  from  the  site 
of  Pennsylvania  Station.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  we  have  been  pioneers  both  in  recog- 
nizing the  serlousnees  of  the  problem  and  in 
conducting  studies  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  have  led  to  a  number  of  Improve- 
ments in  relocation  poUcles  and  practices  in 
New  York  City.  Along  with  this  statement 
we  are  flling  with  the  subcommittee  two 
studies  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  this 
subject.  In  our  opinion  relocation,  properly 
handled,  can  be  a  humane  process  and  in 
many  cases  can  produce  positive  gains  for 
the  "relocatees." 

We  therefore  approve  in  general  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  relocation  shown  in  this 
bill,  but  would  like  to  comment  In  detail  on 
a  few  sections. 

Section  101,  providing  payments  for  2 
years  to  certain  displaced  famUlee  and  el- 
derly persons,  is  an  Interesting  proposal  and 
warrants  serious  consideration.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  those  Included  in  this 
program  would  not  waive  their  priority  for 
public  housing.  But  those  who  may  have 
to  move  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  should  be 
speclflcaUy  granted  their  rights  to  the  regu- 
lar pajrments  for  moving  expenses.  The 
method,  used  in  New  York  City,  of  paying  a 
finder's  fee,  pIiis  a  cash  bonus  to  the  tenant, 
can  be  a  usefxil  alternative  to  the  subsidy 
proposed  in  this  section,  and  provisions  for 
this  method  might  be  Included  In  the  bill. 

We  favor  section  103,  which  would  provide 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  elderly  home- 
owners in  urban  renewal  areas.  This  provi- 
sion would  make  It  possible  for  a  low  or 
moderate  Income  jjerson  02  years  of  age  or 
over  who  owns  a  one-  or  two-family  home  in 
an  urban  renewal  area  to  obtain  a  below - 
market  interest  loan  so  that  he  could  re- 
habilitate his  hcHne. 

In  urban  renewal  areas,  such  as  Coro- 
na-East Elmhurst  In  Queens,  there  are  situ- 
ations where  this  program  would  be  appli- 
cable. 

We  thoroughly  support  the  provisions  of 
section  401,  which  woiild  permit  the  admis- 
sion of  single  low-Income  "dlsplacees"  to 
low-rent  housing  regardless  of  age  or  disabil- 
ity status.  At  present  many  persons  who 
are  not  disabled  and  who  are  under  62  and 
therefore  not  technically  "aged",  but  whose 
needs  cannot  be  met  except  In  public  hous- 
ing, are  not  eligible  for  admission.  While 
we  recognize  that  the  problems  for  the  older 
group  are  often  especially  acute,  this  is  not 
a  reason  to  disregard  tlie  expenses  and  hard- 
ships of  all  those  under  63. 
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We  are  deeply  concerned  that  because  of 
high  oonstructlon  costs  new  project  i^Mut- 
ments  are  out  o€  reach  for  families  at  the 
lowest  Inoome  level  unless  they  reoelTe  pub^ 
Uc   assistance.    We  therefore  favor  section 
403,  which  in  effect  increaaes  the  subsidy 
available  to  local  housing  authorities  so  that 
more  "dlsplacees"  of  very  low  ineome  may 
be  admitted  to  public  housing  without  their 
having  to  pay  more  rent  than  they  can  afford 
and   without  Jeopardlzhig   the  solvency  of 
the  project.    We  furthermore  approve  sec- 
tions 406  and  407,  whleh  establish  the  basie 
right  to  relocation  and  to  relocation  pay- 
ments of  those  displaced  from  pubUo  hous- 
ing sites.    They  have  the  same  problems  as 
those  displaced  from  urban  renewal  sites, 
and  the  present  disparity  in  treatment  U  U- 
loglcal  and  unfair 

The  Community  Service  Society  has  an 
outstanding  welfare  research  orgaBlzatlon 
and  we  beUeve  that  the  society's  demon- 
stration projects  over  66  years  have  abtmd- 
antly  proved  their  worth.  On  the  basis  of 
this  experience,  we  strongly  recommend 
adoption  of  sections  800  and  406,  which 
would  make  possible  further  grants  for  the 
demonstration  programs  in  urban  renewal 
and  low-rent  housing.  Ws  note  with  par- 
ticular approval  that  Federal  f  imds  could  iw 
used  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  writing  and 
publishing  reports  on  urban  renewal  demon- 
strations. Urban  renewal  is  stiU  ta  Uie  for- 
mative stage,  there  are  a  number  of  possible 
apisoaches  to  it,  and  we  think  it  very  im- 
portant that  information  about  various 
methods  and  their  res\ilts  should  be  readily 
available  to  evryone  who  is  interested.  As 
to  public  housing,  we  hope  that  practical 
research  into  new  methods  of  planning  and 
construction  would  lead  to  Improved  design, 
a  bettM*  human  environment,  and  lowered 
costs. 

We  likewise  support  the  programs  pro- 
posed in  section  701  for  training  tlie  tech- 
nical and  professional  personnel  that  will  be 
in  Increasing  demand  as  the  pubUc  housing 
and  urban  renewal  programs  expand. 

Section  404,  which  would  help  local  au- 
thorities to  make  more  use  of  srinting  hous- 
ing by  providing  a  realistic  method  of 
financing,  would  probably  be  of  relatively 
limited  use  in  New  York  City  because  of  the 
low  vacancy  rate.  Neverthelees,  the  financ- 
ing formula  proposed  Is  a  sensible  one  and 
an  Improvement  over  the  present  system. 
We  therefore  recommend  it. 

Section  804  we  consider  of  great  potential 
value.  It  would  give  nonresident  owners  of 
buUdlngs  In  urban  renewal  areas  f co-  1  to  11 
famUles  access  to  FHA  mortgage  Insiutuice 
on  terms  similar  to  those  now  available  for 
largw  buUdlngs.  This  would  be  very  useful 
In  areas  like  East  Harlem  in  Manhattan. 
Here  the  Oommimlty  Service  Society  has  for 
some  jean  taken  part  In  a  neighborhood 
conservation  project,  and  we  know  of  many 
old-law  tenements  of  10  units  that  are  weU 
worth  saving,  and  that  we  believe  would  l>e 
rehabUltated  if  FHA  mortgage  Insiurance 
were  more  easily  available.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  time  these  small  buUdlngs  could 
be  ready  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  supply  of  low-rent  housing.  Oxir  major 
housing  resource  continues  to  be  old  housing 
and  everything  reasonable  that  can  be  done 
to  Improve  it  and  to  extend  Its  life  should 
be  encouraged. 

Section  302.  dealing  with  general  neigh- 
borhood renewal  plans,  proposes  a  useful 
change  in  the  direction  of  greater  fiexlblUty 
as  to  the  areas  to  be  included;  we  therefore 
support  it. 

The  principal  value  of  Section  306  is  that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  an  unreasonable  sit- 
uation. At  present,  if  laad  within  an  urban 
renewal  area  Is  acquired  for  public  housinf 
it  costs  more  than  the  earn*  land  would  if  it 
were  acquired  for  mlddle-inoame  housing. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  reasoa 
for  this  disparity,  and  we  reooaunend  tb* 


ehaage.  The  seotlaa  also  aasursa  to  single 
persons  certain  rlgbta  to  oooupaney  of  mld- 
dle-inoooM  honitng  in  urban  renewal  areas 
which  we  baUeve  Uiey  should,  in  equity,  be 
given. 

As  our  metropolitan  areas  beocxna  increas- 
ingly crowded  and  land  la  developed  for 
miles  around  our  dtlea,  preservation  of  antw^^ 
open  space  Is  essential  for  the  phydoal  and 
mental  health  of  thoae  who  Uve  in  ttM 
center  dtlea.  For  this  reason  we  strongly 
support  sectioti  904 — Open  Space  Program — 
and  we  urge  that  additional  funds  be  ap- 
propriated this  year. 

To  conclude  my  comment.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  two  areas  which  the  bill  does 
not  cover  and  which  the  Committee  thintai 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  first  is  that  of  social  servicea.  Our 
broad  experience  in  working  with  xmder- 
prlvUeged  families  and  individuals  has  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  trained  social 
workers  are  invaluable  at  every  stage  of  a 
housing  pro-am — ^In  easing  relocation.  In 
selecting  tenants  suitable  for  pubUc  hous- 
ing, in  preparing  families  tor  life  in  a  new 
community,  and  in  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  a  project.  We  consider  social 
services  not  a  luxury  but  a  neceeslty.  If  the 
people  for  Whom  this  great  effort  in  hous- 
ing is  being  made  an  to  get  the  full  ben- 
efit of  it,  provision  must  be  made  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  social 
services. 
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RxsoLxmoM  or  thb  Boakb  or  Bx 
Kan  Oomnr 
Reaolved,  ThaX  the  Board  of  Superrlaars 
of  Erie  County,  H.T..  be  reoorded  as  strenu- 
ously opposing  any  amendment  of  the  FM- 
eral  Internal  Bevenue  Code  or  regulations 
thereof,  whldi  would  effect  or  tend  to  effect 
elimination  of  the  exemption  on  interest 
received  from  State  and  local  seciirities. 


U.S.  Marshal  OaylwrM  A.  McLellaad 

EXTENSION  OP  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKN]nT1,VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 


Finally,  we  believe  that  the  Infiuence  of 
the  preeent  tax  structure  on  housing — either 
the  condition  of  existing  housing  or  the  poe- 
slbllitles  of  futxue  construction — should  not 
be  overlooked.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tacks on  "slumlords,"  with  varying  results. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  end  an  abuse  than 
to  make  It  unprofitable;  but  at  present  some 
tax  provisions  actually  tend  to  encourage 
owners  to  keep  decaying  and  blighted  build- 
ings. We  believe  that  a  tax  system  might 
be  devised  that  would,  in  contrast,  tend  to 
encomvge  good  maintenance  of  existing 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  better 
housing.  We  therefore  urge  that  some  PWl- 
eral  agency  make  a  study  of  this  whole 
queetlon. 

In  concluding  theee  comments  on  the 
"Housing  and  Ccxnmunity  Development  Act 
of  1964,"  I  want  to  add  that  the  Conunittee 
for  which  I  speak  Is  greatly  heartened  by 
the  administration's  recognition  that  the 
progress  of  the  xuban  renewal  and  low-rent 
housing  programs— together  constituting  one 
of  the  great  social  developments  of  the  last 
quarter-centiUT— must  not  be  allowed  to 
falter.  Better  dwellings  and  a  better  en- 
vironment in  which  to  live,  work,  and  play— 
these  are  not  the  only  means  of  alleviating 
the  misery  and  degradation  in  whldi  too 
many  of  our  people  exist,  but  they  are 
among  the  foremost. 

The  need  is  great,  and  we  hope  and  believe 
that  the  Congress  wUl  reepond  as  the  facts 
demand. 


Retolatiofl  Adopted  by  Erie  County  Board 
of  Sapcrvisors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUUSKI 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  DDI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka,  I  wish  to 
include  In  the  Raoou  a  resohitlon  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Brie  Ckwnty  Boanl 
of  SupervlMXTi.  In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on 
MarchS.lWl: 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
wake  of  the  Red-directed  Panamanian 
mob  asaaulte  on  the  Canal  Zone  on  Janu- 
ary »-ll,  1964,  I  received  frcHn  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  a  number  of  lettov 
from  loyal  citizens  expressing  their  con- 
cern over  the  safety  of  Claybume  H. 
McLellan,  UJS.  marshal  for  the  Canal 
Zone  judicial  district. 

Published  reports  at  the  time  were  to 
the  effect  that  Marshal  McLelland  had 
arrived  by  air  at  the  National  Airport 
with  plans  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
people  of  the  country  on  the  Canal  Zone 
crisis,  that  prompUy  on  arrival  at  the 
airport  he  started  to  give  a  report  over 
communications  networks,  that  he  was 
promptly  stopped  by  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  under  Instructions,  and  there- 
upon escorted  away  before  he  was  able 
to  speak. 

Subsequently,  I  had  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
who  is  the  official  of  our  Qovemment 
charged  by  the  President  with  supervi- 
sion over  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise, 
and  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

From  these,  it  now  appears  that,  as 
reported.  Marshal  McLdland  was  inter- 
cepted on  his  arrival  at  the  Washington 
Airport  by  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  on 
request  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  blame  for  such  interference  is  now 
being  placed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  an  Air  Force  officer  who  Is  ac- 
cused of  taking  the  Justice  Department 
request  too  literally. 

In  order  that  the  legislative  and  in- 
vestigating committees  of  the  Congress 
may  be  informed  in  the  premises,  I  In- 
clude the  Indicated  exchanges: 

Fkbbuaiit  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Stxphkn  An^s, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon.  Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  l^c«rrA«T:  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  dated  February  8,  1964,  is 
quoted  for  information : 

"At  this  time  we  respectfully  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  tzeatmoit  afforded  one  Olay- 
bome  B.  McLeUand.  UJS.  lifarshall,  Canal 
Zone,  by  our  UJS.  State  Department. 

"When  last  seen,  McLrtland  was— shaU  we 
say — 'kidnaped'  by  State  Department  nWHitiB 
as  was  his  briefcase,  upon  arriving  at  District 
of  Columbia's  airport. 

"Tont  daya  later — a  private  source  tells 
He— he  was  shipped  back  to  the  aone.  ap- 
parently 'muzded'  and  without  briefcase. 


It:, 
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"The  American 
what  hM 
•tory." 

AlUioagli  tlM 
emplojM  of   ~ 
does  iBTOtve 
oourt  of  tt» 
TOtfm  OMua  Zone 
c«r  of  the  Air  Foroi 
land  at  the 
him. 

Beeanae  ot  th 
matlaalntbe. 

An  early  reply  to 
Sincerely 


people  h»Te  a  right  to  know 
to  JJcXelland  and  hto 


doaa  not  inT(dTe  an 

Okuul  enterprlae.  It 

oC  me  VJB.  dtotrtet 

Zone  and  ao  AouM  tn- 

mattara  aa  tvell  aa  an  eS- 

who  met  liarahal  MoLel- 

alrport  and  eeoorted 


Waahligton 


facts.  I  desire  full  infor- 
espectfully  requested. 


ycira. 


.Tuaio, 


Omcsor 

WaeMaytoM, 
Hon.  Dajtxb.  J 

VmAM  Ifa.  Tux» 
lettar  of  Mbniary 
atom  tha  aneted 
Oa^tairika  A. 


halXoC 
«aa  at  Mr.  McLalla^d' 
altkooch  ha  had 
paintmant  with  th  i 
Atthla 


fined 


reiuestad 

tran^Kn  tatlon 
ha 


f  (Cloning 


knowl  idge 
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At  the  end.  he 
obtalaiBg 
Zona.   Although 
ovn  iBittatlve.  w 
a  partially  «x4>ty 
al  ZoQe  the 
my  knowledge  he 
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I  hare  no 
lir. 

t»  th*  tntermptto|x 
htm  npoa  hla 
tnf  enaad  hy  the 
the  oOoer  InvolTM 
UjB.  Air  Voroe, 
Ing  a  meaMkgi 
tleiL     mkder  the 
tlonal  InquMea 
I^ilaad'k   vtalt 
DepartmMitaC 
Slnoerely 

Deputy  Vitder 


TtiU  to  In  reply  to  your 

7.  196^  to  Beoretary  Alles 

'^nu^Ung"  «f  V A  Ifarahal 

of  the  canal  Zone. 

«t  the  Anny  Vanoe  and 

apant  ^pprcKlmattfy  1 

,  and  I  Joined  thun 

1  hto  period.    Thto  meeting 

'■  reiiaeat  and  took  place 

to  keep  an  earlier  ap- 

Seeretary. 

he  had  a  lirief case  In  his 
varloua  documents  to 
daring  our  oonvenatlcois. 
eur  aaatotance  In 
back  to  the  Canal 
trip  was  entirety  on  hto 
did  find  space  for  him  on 
aircraft  bound  for  the  Can- 
day.    TO  the  best  of 
boarded  the  aircraft  with 


Melialland.    Na 


azTlral 


froi  1 


Bbn.  BoBonF. 

AMomey  General 
Waalkfn^ton,  DXJ. 

Dbab    Mb.    ArrckNXT 
nectkm  with  othir 
eaaa  of  VS.  Manbal 
land.  I  cncloae  aa 
the  Secretary  of  tli  b 

Full  InformatloiL 
reply  retfueated 

Sincerely  yoiiira. 


XJ3.  DCFABTlCDr 


Washinf^n, 
Bon.  Damxh.  J 

HOUMf 


FLiK», 
Befreten  tmtives, 


to  reply  ta  your 
eeralag  XJB. 


an  unfa  tonate 


The  telertolon 
raatdt  at 

Far  our  part;  «• 
to  sea  that  MazahU 

of 
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Damib.  J.  Flood, 
Jfember  o/  Congress. 

AaicT, 

SaCBXTAXT. 

February  20. 1964. 


at  any  "muatUng"  of 

doubt  your  letter  refers 

o<  a  TV  Interview  with 

In  Washington.    I  am 

akithorltlea  concerned  that 

,  Oapt.  W.  J.  Kelly  of  the 

letlng  aa  a  bearer  In  relay- 

tlae  Department  cC  Jus- 

Blreumataneea.  any  addi- 

thto  a^Mct  of  Mr.  Mc- 

be   referred   to    the 


abMit 
ah>uld 
Jiistlce 


McPBzaaoN,  Jr., 
Se&retern  ot  the  Army  (M ) . 


T7ABT  27,  1964. 
>/  the  United  States, 


Kjmnkdt. 


OxKBUi. :    In    con- 

correspoDdence  on  the 

Claybume  A.  McLel- 

exehange  of  letters  with 

Army. 

ta  desired  and  an  early 


Damikl  J.  Flood, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 


or  Jjnmca.  Omcc 

ATTOKMST    OBtXBAI., 

D.C.,  Umrch  4.  1964. 


Tuooa:  I  am  pleased 
^tter  of  Fftexiary  27  eon- 
Marshal  CUybume  M.  McLel- 


i4cldent  referred  to  was  the 

mlsundarstanding. 

had  aakad  the  Air  Facco 

McLalland  came  to  the 

Ji}atloe   promptly  after  hto 


azrlval  from  the  Canal  Zone.  An  Air  Force 
oOosr  took  our  roqueat  somawhat  too  liter- 
ally. Plainly,  there  iras  no  Intention  either 
on  our  part  or  that  of  the  Air  Force  of 
preventing  Marshal  McLelland  any  chance 
to  preaent  hto  vlewa. 

Marshal  McLelland  spent  4  days  In  Wash- 
ington and  while  he  was  here  we  arranged 
for  him  to  confer  with  ofOclato  in  the  White 
House,  State  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies. He  also  met  with  Members  of  Con- 
grees  and  following  hto  meetings  with  officials, 
he  was  perfectly  free  to  talk  with  anyone, 
including  reporters.  Marshal  McLelland  told 
us  he  was  leaving  pleased  knowing  that  he 
had  received  every  opportunity  to  present 
hto  views  to  all  the  appropriate  persons. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  oxB.  Katzxnbach, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Foreigm  Sted  ImporU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  mnfaTLVANXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  foreign  steel  "dumping"  has 
been  increasing  greatly,  and  our  UJ3. 
steel  exports  have  fallen  drastically.  A 
quick  change  of  policy  is  necessary.  The 
administration  should  look  at  the  plain 
facts  and  act  to  prevent  further  de- 
pression in  the  ste^  and  coal  mining  in- 
dustries that  are  basic  UJS.  industries 
and  two  strong  foundations  of  our  US. 
economy. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  the  US. 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  an 
excellent  article  from  the  official  publi- 
cation of  district  No.  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  called  the  District 
Fifty  News,  in  the  issue  of  Tuesday, 
March  10, 1964: 

"Fbtt"  L&Boa-IifDTrsraT  Parlet  Raps  Fokxicn 
8naa.  Impobts 

Moaaisvnj.x,  Pa. — The  Orst  labor-manage- 
ment conference  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  In  Trenton,  NJ., 
for  the  M(HTtovllle,  Pa.,  plant  of  General  Re- 
fraetorlea  Oo.,  whose  employees  are  members 
of  Local  Union  14643,  District  60,  UMWA. 

The  seeslon  was  chaired  by  District  50  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Member  Walter  Glasgow,  who 
has  been  guiding  all  refractory  Industries 
conferences  for  District  60. 

The  conference  fruitfully  pointed  out  the 
pertinency  of  the  gathering  In  relation  to 
Jobs  and  welfare  of  District  60  members. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Idea  for  these 
labor-management  conferences  was  conceived 
by  International  President  Elwood  Moffett  to 
develop  mutual  cooperation  and  futiire  ac- 
tions to  protect  both  the  union  membership 
and  the  companies  under  contract  with  our 
organization,  with  respect  to  the  many  types 
of  problems  confronting  all  of  us  today. 

Since  the  MtartorUIe  plant  to  a  new,  mod- 
ern facility,  automation  problems  present 
no  grave  problems  for  the  immediate  future. 
However,  merJianlaation  problems  were 
pointed  out.  ■ffocts  et  today's  oMnpetitive 
problems  and  modernization  versus  obsoles- 
otnoB  pointed  up  the  fact  that  many  brick 
plaata  have  eithar  eloaed  or  have  drastically 
io<uusd  work  foreea  throughout  the  refrac- 
tory Industry. 

Foreign  Importation  problems  were  dealt 
with  at  great  length,  and  thto  problem 
seemed  to  generate  more  diacussloa  of  a  seri- 


ous nature  than  any  other  point  on  the 
agenda. 

Although  refractory  products  themselves 
are  not  as  yet  being  Imparted  Into  the  United 
States,  the  disastrous  results  of  steel  im- 
ports was  emphaalaed.  It  to  quite  evident 
that  thousands  of  steel  workers  have  loet 
their  Jobs — probably  permanently — due  to 
the  fact  that  steel  Imports  have  leaped  from 
1  million  tons  In  1866  to  over  6  million  tons 
In  IMS,  while  at  the  same  time  U.S.  steel 
exports  fell  from  6  million  tons  in  1957  to 
something  over  1  million  tons  In  1863. 

Naturally,  thto  dumping  of  foreign-made 
steel  Into  our  country  has  affected  our  re- 
fractories Industry,  since  the  steel  companies 
are  the  biggest  refractory  customers. 

Note  was  made  by  Regional  Director 
Arthur  Nusser  that  local  union  14643  at  Mor- 
rlsvllle,  had  passed  a  reeolutlon  concerning 
thto  problem,  whleh  demands  that  Congress 
act  to  bar  imports  from  nations  that  do  not 
pay  their  workers  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  our  minimum  11.26  per  hour  wage.  Copies 
of  the  resolution  have  been  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  Senators  and  area 
Congressman.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  public  news  media. 

AU  local  union  members  are  being  fur- 
nished oopies  ot  the  resolution,  and  are  be- 
ing urged  to  oommnnlcate  with  their  con- 
gressional repreeentatlvee  on  an  Individual 
letter  basto. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  average 
ad\ilt  male  hourly  ratea  in  1963  in  the 
United  States  were  $3.46,  similar  rates  were 
only  91.01  in  the  Uhlted  Kingdom,  06  cents 
In  West  Germany,  48  cents  in  Italy,  and  38 
cents  in  Japan. 

It  to  estimated  that  steel  Import  increases 
and  export  decreases  have  resulted  In  a  loes 
of  $1,500  Jobs  in  the  refractory  Industries, 
as  well  as  $8,700,000  lost  In  wages  annually. 

Roy  S.  Parsons,  industrial  relations  di- 
rector for  General  Refractories  Co.,  and  hto 
assistant,  George  Mllos,  effectively  and  dra- 
matically pointed  out  the  effects  on  com^pany 
business  brought  on  by  the  steti  situation. 

Proper  participation  in  dvle  affairs  was 
emphastoed,  so  that  p<41tlcal  ottoe  holders 
may  understand  fully  the  tempo  of  the 
area's  workers  in  theee  pressing  matters. 

Employment  opportunity  probluns  were 
also  discussed,  as  was  tho  Government's 
workers  retraining  plan  program.  Mr. 
Glasgow  Indicated  that  Ooneral  Refractories 
Co.  has  always  tried  to  opeimte  on  thto  theory 
of  retraining  men  wherever  possible,  when 
Jobs  were  eliminated. 

The  safety  program  now  in  effect  was  ex- 
plored and  found  to  be  operating  very  well. 
There  has  been  good  cooperation  between  the 
parties  in  safety  matters. 

Those  attending  the  conference  In  addition 
to  executive  board  membo-,  Walter  Glasgow: 
region  9  director,  Arthur  Nusser;  Industrial 
relations  director,  Roy  8.  Parsons:  and  his 
asstotant,  George  MUos,  were:  Enoch  A.  Blasi, 
asstotant  director,  region  8;  William  McCann, 
neld  representative,  region  9;  Thomas  McCall, 
president,  local  union  14643:  Richard  Smith, 
Herman  Craigle,  William  Morse,  Robert  Mc- 
Call, John  WUllams,  Frank  Rittzo.  Ken 
Keller.  Luther  Oahagan,  Oocx^e  Sheffler, 
Stanley  Johnson,  Ryan  Washburn.  Terry 
Frazler.  Calvin  McCall,  Alexander  Pearson, 
McDowell  Walker,  Frank  McCaU,  and  Paul 
Harley,  all  from  the  local  union. 

Additional  company  attendants  were  Ice- 
land MoCIure,  manager  ot  clay  operations: 
Ray  Mufliey,  plant  superintendent;  Howard 
Shellenberger,  foreman;  Quentln  Walsh, 
foreman;  and  Ronald  McClure,  foreman. 


>Lxrnoir  wdblt  srazAo 
A  resolution  was  drawn  up  by  the  conferees 
asking  that  congreaalonai  action  be  taken 
to  apply  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  in- 
coming commeree  ftom  foreign  countries. 
Fully  eancuted  oe^es  of  the  reoolatlon  were 
sent  to:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Frostdent  of  the 
United  States  cf  Amartaa;  wmiam  Scranton, 
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Governor  of  the  Conmionwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Hugh  Scott,  UjB.  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania; Jamtpb  8.  Clark,  UjS.  Senator  tram 
PennsylvanU;  Wlllard  8.  Ourtin,  VA  Repre- 
sentative frc«n  Pennsylvania;  Blohard  J. 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Now  Jeney; 
Clifford  Case,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 
Harrison  Williams,  VJB.  Senator  from  New 
Jersey;  Frank  Thompson,  UJB.  Representa- 
tive from  New  Jersey:  and  all  members  of 
Local  Union  14643,  Dtotrlct  60,  UMWA. 

The  reeolutlon  appears  below: 

"Whereas  the  membership  of  Local  Union 
No.  14648,  Dtotrlct  50.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  to  employed 
in  the  reftractc^es  industry  with  some  $0 
percent  of  this  industry's  output  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  related  products; 
and 

"M^ereas  Dtotrlct  50,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  initiated  a  series  of  labor- 
numagement  conferences  in  thto  industry  at 
the  looal  plant  and  local  union  level,  aptu^ 
from  and  avoiding  the  usual  pressures  of 
contract  negotiations  and  admlntotratlon  of 
the  labor  agreement,  with  an  agenda  cover- 
ing several  subjects — one  being  foreign  com- 
petitive Imports  produced  by  cheap  labor 
abroad:  and 

"Whereas  the  record  shows  an  alarming 
Increase  of  Imports  of  steel  mill  products 
from  about  1  miUlon  tons  in  1966  to  some  6 
million  tons  in  1963,  exclusive  of  manufac- 
tured steel  products,  and  a  loss  of  steel  ex- 
ports from  6  million  tons  in  1957  to  less  than 
3  million  tons  in  1963;  and 

"Whereas  there  to  a  wide  dtoparlty  In  wage 
rates  paid  to  tobor  In  the  United  States  and 
the  principal  importing  countries  as  follows: 
average  hourly  earnings  for  adult  males  In 
the  United  States  to  $2.46:  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  to  $1.01:  in  West  Germany  it  Is 
86  cents;  in  Italy  It  to  49  cents;  and  In  Japan 
it  to  38  cents;  and 

"Whereas  all  of  these  foreign  labor  rates 
are  not  only  lower  than  the  rates  actually 
being  paid  in  the  United  States  but  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  $1 .25  per  hour  mini- 
mum required  by  law  to  be  paid  by  a  domes- 
tic employer  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  increase  in  imports  and  the 
decrease  of  exports  of  steel  alone  has  caused 
a  loss  of  some  1,600  Job  opportunities  and 
some  $8,700,000  in  wages  in  the  rafractories 
Industry  alone:  Therefcve  be  it 

"Jteaolved,  That  In  order  to  protect  our  Jobs 
and  our  American  standards  of  living  from 
the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  we 
recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  i^iply  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (mini- 
mum labor  standards)  to  Incoming  com- 
merce from  abroad  as  effectively  as  it  to  ap- 
plied to  domestic  employers  engaged  In  com- 
merce between  and  among  the  States  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  copies  of  thto  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  appropriate  local  union 
oflloers  to  our  employer,  to  the  regional  di- 
rector, and  to  the  international  union  olDce 
of  Dtotrlct  60,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  each  U.S.  Senator  and  Congress- 
man representing  this  district." 


A  Poet  of  Hawaii  Plea$cs  tiw  First  Lady 


prayer  breakfast  for  ocmgresslonal  wives, 
reetted  "Ttut  Boot  of  Peace"  by  lioyd 
Stone  of  Hawaii,  and  called  It  one  of  the 
most  memorable  prayers  she  has  ever 
heard.   I  agree  with  our  First  lAdy.  and 

I    ofl»    for   VUb   OOMGRnSIOIfAL    RBOOU) 

the  Honotnta  Star-Bulletin  atory.  which 
seta  forth  two  poems  by  Uoyd  Stone: 
VnsKS   BT   Island  Pocr  Stone  Pbaised   bt 
PxcsmcNT's  Wire 

Lloyd  Stone,  Island  poet,  has  an  admirer  In 
the  White  House — Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Mn.  Johnson.  speaUng  last  month  at  a 
prayer  breakfast  for  wives  of  Congressmen, 
recited  one  of  Stone's  poems,  "The  Song  of 
Peace,"  and  called  it  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable prayers  she  has  ever  heard. 

She  said  she  heard  It  simg  by  a  group  of 
farm  boys  while  she  was  sitting  in  a  wagon 
on  a  hlltolde  in  northern  Greece  2  years  ago. 

The  words  were  written  by  Stone  while  be 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Calif omto  in  the  early  1930 's  and  set  to  the 
music  of  Sibelius'  "Pinlandia": 

"Thto  to  my  song,  O  God  of  all  the  nations, 
A  song  of  peace  for  the  lands  afar,  and  mine. 
Thto  to  my  home,   the  country  where  my 

heart  to, 
Thto  to  my  hf^>e,  my  dream,  my  shrine; 
But  other  hearts  m  other  lands  are  beating 
With  hopes  and  dreams  the  same  as  mine. 
My  country's  skiea  are  bluer  than  the  ocean, 
And  sunlight  beams  on  cloverleaf  and  pine. 
But  other  lands  have  sunlight,   too,   and 

clover. 
And  skies  are  sometimes  blue  as  mine. 
Oh,  hear  my  song,  thou  God  ot   all  the 

nations, 
A  song  of  peace  for  their  land,  and  mine." 

After  Mrs.  Johnson  recited  the  poem,  she 
said,  "I  still  remember  it  with  the  happy 
thought  of  the  univnvality  of  prayer  and 
a  spirit  of  hopefulnees." 

Stone  read  an  Associated  Press  story  of 
Mrs.  Johnson's  recital  and  wrote  her  a  letter 
telling  her  the  history  of  the  poem  and  en- 
closing another  one  of  hto  works,  "In  Thto 
Hawaiian  Net,"  which  has  a  theme  similar 
to  "Song  of  Peace,"  but  frcMn  the  Hawaiian 
point  of  view. 

"IN  THE  HAWAHAN  NET 

"In  thto  Hawaiian  net  to  caught 
And  held  for  a  little  while,  and  with  It  you 
And  I.    How  many  long  agos  and  what 
Great  dtotances  conspired  to  telng  ua  here 
Together  at  thto  appointed  now.    We  must 
Not  miss  thto  (^portunlty  for  friendship 
Time    and    place    have    worked    through 

centuries 
To  bring  about.    That  we  are  not  the  same 
In  color  nor  In  creed  may  be.    But  oh 
There  to  so  much  that  friends  can  under- 
stand. 
Shall  we  be  friends?     Here  to  my  hand." 

Mrs.  Johnson  wrote  Stone  that  "I  am 
charmed  to  have  the  'Song'  you  wrote  in 
Hawaii  and  hope  you  won't  mind  if  I  Ixxrow 
a  line  or  two  from  it  someday." 

She  added  In  a  handwritten  postscript, 
"Thto  to  mdeed  a  memorable  'sequel'  to  my 
first  hearing — and  so  long  remembering — 
your  'Song  of  Peace'  at  the  Greek  schotd." 


leaves  a  bad  taste  In  one's  mouth.  The 
Nowaday  ediioslal  of  ICardi  IS  insists 
that  we  must  get  all  the  facts  and  dear 
the  air.  Also,  an  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Dally  News  insists  on  the 
same  thing: 

I  From  Newsday,  Mar.  13,  1964] 
BAxaa  PaoBS  Must  Go  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  MATSXJNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  March  5, 
1964,  carries  a  story  entitled,  "Verses  by 
Island  Poet  Stone  Praised  by  President's 
Wife." 

It  tells  how  Lady  Bird  Johnson  at  a 


Tbc  Rehictaiit  Comaiittee 


The  unseemly  haste  with  which  the  Senate 
Rulee  Oonunlttee  to  attempting  to  close  out 
its  investigation  of  the  malodorous  machina- 
tions ot  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  to  a  dis- 
credit not  only  to  the  Senate,  but  to  Pres- 
ident Jobnaaa  himself. 

Conunittee  Counsel  Lennox  P.  McLendon, 
a  North  Carolina  crony  of  the  conunlttee's 
chairman.  Senator  B.  Evbeett  Joeoan.  claims 
that  "there  to  no  other  evidence  or  wit- 
ness available  •  •  •  that  would  not  be 
repetitious."  A  look  at  the  record  contra- 
dicts such  a  stetement. 

The  cocnmittee  never  has  cleared  up  the 
discrepancies  between  testimony  by  Mary- 
land insurance  broker  Don  B.  Reynolds  and 
an  affidavit  filed  with  the  Senate  panel  by 
White  House  aid,  Walter  Jenkins.  Reynolds 
claims  Jenkins  pressiured  him  into  buying 
advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  TV  stetion 
in  return  for  allowing  him  to  write  a  $100,000 
insurance  policy  on  Johnson's  life. 

The  committee  has  studlotisly  avoided  call- 
ing Jenkins  to  deny  Reynolds'  allegations 
under  oath  (an  action  that  would  lay  the 
groxindwork  for  pceaible  perjury  action 
against  someone)  and  Instead  has  been  con- 
tent with  a  denial  In  writing  from  Jenkins. 
Now  Reynolds  says  Jenkins  and  Baker 
sought  a  rebate  from  Reynolds  in  connec- 
tion with  Johnson's  $100,000  policy.  Such 
rebates  are  Ulegal  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Still  the  committee  doesnt  see  fit  to  caU 
Jenkins  or  12  other  prospective  witnesses 
proposed  by  the  Republican  minority.  Why 
not?  The  only  inference  that  the  public 
can  draw  under  the  circumstances  to  that 
someone  to  trying  to  cover  something  up. 
President  Johna«n  should  be  less  satisfied 
than  anyone  else  in  the  country  with  such 
an  untidy  end  to  the  Baker  probe.  It  can 
hardly  help  in  the  faU  campaign. 

Not  to  clear  up  every  facet  of  the  Baker 
investigation  completely  would  be  politically 
stupid  as  weU  as  morally  wrong.  The  Presi- 
dent must  insist  that  the  investigation  go 
on.  If  he  doesn't  the  cloud  of  suspicion 
raised  by  the  Baker  mess  wUl  cast  a  long 
shadow  in  the  months  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^iursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  INCROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
investigatloQ  in  ttie  other  body  on  the 
influence  meandering  of  Bobby  Baker 


[From  the  Washingtmi  DaUy  News.  Mar.  18, 

1064] 

Bakes  Peobb — ^Bang  oa  Bust? 

It  is  easy  to  holler  "politics,"  as  some  Dem- 
ocrats are  doing.  In  answer  to  Republican 
claims  that  the  Bobby  Baker  probe  to  being 
wrapped  up  before  it  to  flntohed.  It  to  Just 
as  valid  to  accuse  the  Democratic  majority 
on  the  investigating  committee  of  "politics" 
In  deciding  to  abandon  the  probe. 

Politics  or  not,  Senator  Scott  made  a  good 
case  thto  week  against  the  obvious  Intent  of 
the  Democrate  to  (luit.  Hto  blast  oa  the 
Senate  floor  was  good  enough,  at  least,  to 
postpone  the  Intent. 

The  Senator  said  he  and  two  others  of 
the  GOP  minority  cm  the  committee  had  a 
Itot  of  witnesaea  to  be  caUed,  among  them 
Walter  Jenkins  ot  the  White  House  staff.  An 
Insurance  man  testlfled  he  dealt  with  Mr. 
Jenkins  In  pV"H"g  advertlaing  with  a  radio 
stetion  owned  by  President  Johnson's  fam- 
ily after  he  had  aold  Mr.  Johnson  an  Insur- 
ance policy  through  Bobby  Baker.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins denied  this,  but  not  in  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  committee. 

Senator  Soott  charged  that  the  conunit- 
tee, beaded  by  Senator  JoaiuN  of  North  Car- 
olina, arbitrarily  has  aklpped  a  lot  of  pos- 
sible testimony.  It  has  refused  to  follow  up 
many  of  Ite  leads.  It  to.  he  said,  all  set  to 
"cut  and  run." 
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pc^ticB,  «•  Uilnk  the  pubUc 

iiq>  d  tbm  bewildering 

Tbe  Banato  durald  be 

tt  to  the  r«pu- 

than  anything 

be  tainted. 


Intarealid.  beaauea 

Stofcte.  more 
otherwae  can 


amd  th* 


EXTENSiqN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF 

INTHS  HOUSK 


mw  TC 

OP  BKPBBSBNTATIVSS 


TJtunda]  ,  March  19. 19$4 


Mr.  MULTBB, 
mend  to  the 
ttiafoUovliv 
loodfrieDd. 
BMt  Ifidwood 
lyn. 

Rabbi  HiOpeni 

feel  about  the 

OonatttutkAto 

llie  letter 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  oom- 

att^ntlon  of  our  ooUea«rues 

let  ta:  written  to  me  by  my 

,  Rab  H  Harry  Halpem.  of  the 

JsfwiBh  Center  in  Brook- 


's 


whliii 


letter  says  many  of 

^iTtiring  Americans 

yrapoeal  to  amend  the 

p  xmlt  prayers  in  schools. 


folliws 


Hon.  ASBABAM  J. 

Bourn  OJIof 
WmthtngUm.  D.a. 


i;vu 
Buiking. 


oiir 


reUglcaa 


to  olfuuiuveBt 
amMMlBMat  to 
a*  a  great  ahoek  1 
my  ''""'g'lj*'*"". 
Oanter. 

Z  am  writing  to 
moBlty  In  wbtob 
■!■  I  lug  as  a 
and  on  behalf  of 
iwwiB  oppoelttoo 
be  made  to  defeat] 
mandate  of  the 
at  rellgtoue 
our  oountry. 

In  a  ooontry 
or  peopto  of 
which  we  hare 
harmony  to  to 
reUgkniB 
tire  matter  of 
diurdk  of  tbm 
attempt  to  dtoturl 
pattern   would 
vtetlona  of  Tarlouk 
needleee  and  btttei 


IfuLTB:  Tbe  attempt 

proTlalaaa  of   the   first 

Oonatttutlan  baa  came 

ma  and  the  members  of 

Ithe  Baat  indwood  Jewish 


you  In  behalf  of  the  oom- 

X  have  had  the  honor  of 

r  for  omr  so  years 

nyaeif  to  volee  our  unanl- 

9  any  atteupC  which  may 

tbe  dear  and  unequivocal 

Court  In  the  matter 

In  the  public  sohooto  of 


thea 


It  to  futUe  to 
claea  of  any  Mnd 
tary.     A  child  ai 
poattlOB  to  <VPO* ' 
of  a  majority  of 
obvious  that 
tloos  which  wooli  I 
even  such  a  tkrapl 
Whether  the  Old 
should  be  read. 
raartlngi  from  12m 
llgioua  literature, 
read,  and  In  the 
version  of  It 
dren  who  choose 
be  permitted  to 
desiring  to  wear 
should  be  allowM 
some  of  the 
tably  arise  In 
religious  readings 
school. 


should 


But  there 
beyond    the 
matter.    K  tha 
pcmenta  of 
caed.  It  would 


BT7ABT  25,  1964. 


ours  made  up  as  It  to 
faiths,  the  only  way  In 
and  ai«  aMe  to  live  In 
reapeet  each  other's 
oonvlctl^is  and  to  leave  the  en- 
to  the  home  and  the 
i^vMlnals  Involved.     Any 
thto  traditional  American 
the   rellgloiis   con- 
groups  and  would  cause 
otmtroversy. 


dlveiM 
U^ed 
mutually 
ctl(ns  a 
raUslcm 


liiperU 


irgue  that  religious  ezer- 

1  rould  be  completely  volun- 

.t^mdlng  school  to  not  In  a 

the  will  of  a  teacher  or 

jKiplto  In  any  class.     It  to 

are  Inniimwrable  ques- 

artoa  In  ooonectlon  with 

thing  aa  a  BlUe  reading. 

ir  New  Taatament  or  both 

whether  there  should   be 

Koran  or  fran  other  re- 

whlch  portion  should  be 

case  of  the  BlUe,  which 

be  used,  whether  chll- 

to  kneel  In  prayer  should 

io  so,  whether  the  child 

a  skullcap  during  prayw 

to  do  so— these  are  aolj 

que^ons  which  would  Inevl- 

consfderlng  the  introduction  of 

or  piayeis  in  the  public 


to  e^en  some 


queiUon 


thing  which  goee 
of   religion    in    thto 
on  the  part  of  pro- 
amendment  were  to  sue- 


that  on  every  occasion 


when  tbe  Supreme  Court  renders  a  dectolon 
those  who  were  diwattofled  with  the  ruling 
could  conveniently  circumvent  Its  applica- 
tion by  passing  an  amendment  which  would 
nullify  the  judicial  decision.  I  am  sure  that 
the  danger  of  thto  course  of  action  needs  no 
elaboration. 

I  am  writing  to  respectfully  request,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  1,600  famillee  affili- 
ated with  my  congregation,  that  you  do  your 
utmoat  to  defeat  the  attempt  to.  In  reality, 
amend  the  first  amendment.  Furthermore, 
may  I  respectfully  request  that  if  you  are 
a  signatory  to  the  petition  of  Congressman 
BxcKxa  to  discharge  the  bill  from  committee 
that  you  withdrew  your  signature  from  the 
petition. 

I  assure  you  that  what  I  have  written  to 
In  the  spirit  of  a  love  for  our  religious  free- 
dom and  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  volun- 
tary and  not  a  forced  adherence  to  religious 
Ideato. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  Harrt  Halpern. 


'Great  Decisions'*  Cones  to  New  York 
Oty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  HXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  "Oreat  Decisions"  program  sponsored 
by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  Is  a 
valuable  contrlbutlcm  to  public  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  foreign 
p(^cy  Issues.  As  I  have  said  before,  an 
enlightened  foreign  policy  depends  upon 
an  enllsrhtened  public  (H>inlon.  Under 
this  program  thousands  of  citizens,  using 
the  excellent  fact  sheets  provided  by 
FPA.  study  the  great  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions facing  the  country.  TYie  Foreign 
Policy  Association  had  conducted  these 
programs  with  great  success  in  maiiy 
areas  of  the  country.  I  have  encouraged 
the  residents  of  New  York  to  participate 
because  I  believe  it  Is  Imperative  that 
all  citizens  be  thorou«:hly  informed  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy.  On  March 
19.  1964.  the  New  York  Times  published 
the  following  editorial  commending  the 
program: 

THI  "GaEAT  DlClSIONS"  Psogsam 

In  1,000  oonununltlee  acroas  the  country 
in  recent  weeks,  discussion  groups  have  been 
meeting  regularly  to  debate  the  key  issuee 
In  foreign  policy  that  now  confront  the 
United  States.  It  to  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon— pcut  of  the  annual  "Great  Deci- 
sions" program  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation. 

Particularly  in  an  election  y«ar — when 
candidates  are  offering  shotgun  solutions  to 
world  problems — it  to  reassuring  to  learn 
that  11,000  dtlzeoB  in,  for  exan4>le.  Salt  Lake 
City,  care  enCTigh  about  Informing  them- 
selves  to  devote  an  evening  a  week  to  study 
and  discussion  of  the  PPA's  objective  "fact 
sheets."  And  that  there  to  an  active  world 
affairs  program  in  Little  Rock,  and  In  vir- 
tually every  Important  center  of  the  once- 
tocJatlontot  ICddto  West. 

At  last  ths  "Great  Decisions"  program,  in 
Its  lOth  year,  to  to  be  extended  now  to  the 
New  York  area.  Any  n^hborliood.  church, 
school  or  other  study  group  can  i>srttclpate. 
The  Foreign  Policy  Aaociation  to  carrying 
out  a  valTiaUe  public  servloa. 


Ttmad  Reyes  Villefas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or   CAUFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  too  often  forget  the  past. 
We  are  prone  to  enjoy  the  present,  too 
seldom  ronembering  the  good  works, 
and  occasl<mally  the  heroism,  of  those 
individuals  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  material  blessings  and, 
above  all,  to  our  freedoms. 

Tomorrow.  March  20.  Is  one  of  those 
dates  that  reminds  us  of  this.  It  causes 
me  to  think  l>ack  to  the  time,  two  dec- 
ades ago.  when  this  NaUcm  and  the  de- 
cent aspirations  of  mankind  were 
threatened  in  a  war  raging  across  the 
world. 

One  of  the  young  Americans  who  went 
oS  to  fight  in  that  war  was  Ysmael 
Reyes  VUlegas,  bom.  raised,  and  schooled 
in  Riverside,  Calif.,  never  expecting  to 
see  the  Philippine  Islands  or  to  have  his 
bravery  tested  there. 

It  is  said  of  Ysmael  that  he  was  al- 
ways happy,  that  he  always  cheered  up 
those  around  him.  That  is  why  he  was 
known  as  "Smiley." 

It  also  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  de- 
pendable, that  he  gave  more  than  he 
received.  One  of  his  school  principals 
remembered  him  in  this  way: 

SmUey  was  solid,  responsible.  He  wasnt 
the  one  who  made  the  score,  but  he  pcMsed 
tbe  baU  to  the  fellow  who  did  make  it.  He 
always  sacrificed  hto  personal  ambitions  for 
others. 

It  was  on  March  20.  1945,  that  Smiley 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  I  would 
like  for  you  to  know  why  there  is  a  VU- 
legas Park  in  Riverside  where  his  family 
still  resides.  I  would  like  for  you  to 
know  why  thisToung  man  was  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  official  citation: 

staff  Sergeant  Ysmael  R.  Vlllegas  was  a 
squad  leader  In  Compcmy  F,  larth  Infantry, 
in  action  along  the  Villa  Verde  TraU,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  March  30.  1945. 
When  hto  unit,  in  a  forward  position, 
clashed  with  an  enemy  strongly  entrenched 
in  connected  caves  and  foxholes  on  com- 
manding ground,  he  moved  boldly  from  man 
to  man,  in  the  face  of  bursting  grenades 
and  demolition  charges,  through  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  and  rifie  fire,  to  bototer  the  spirit 
of  hto  comrades.  Inspired  by  hto  gallantry, 
hto  men  pressed  forward  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Numerous  enemy  riflemen,  refusing  to 
flee,  continued  firing  from  their  foxholes. 
Sergeant  Vlllegas,  with  complete  disregard 
for  his  own  safety  and  the  bullets  which 
kicked  up  the  dirt  at  hto  feet,  charged  an 
enemy  position,  and  firing  at  polntblank 
range,  killed  the  Japanese  in  the  foxhole. 
He  rushed  a  second  foxhole  while  bullets 
missed  him  by  inches,  and  killed  one  more 
enemy.  In  rapid  succession  he  charged  a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  foxhole,  each  time 
destroying  the  enemy  within.  The  fire 
against  him  Increased  in  intensity,  but  he 
pressed  onward  to  attack  a  sixth  position. 
As  be  neared  hto  goal,  he  was  hit  and  killed 
by  enemy  fire.  Through  hto  heroism  and 
indomitable  fighting  spirit.  Sergeant  Vll- 
legas, at  the  cost  of  hto  life,  inspired  hto  men 
to  determined  attack  in  which  they  swept 
the  enemy  from  the  field. 
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Dojvdy  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  TISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Dowdy  is.  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most 
able,  respiected.  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  He  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation  here  because  he  is 
always  honest  and  truthful. 

He  recently  made  a  report  to  his  con- 
stituents concerning  the  misnamed  dvll 
rights  bilL  The  report  includes  an  ex- 
posure at  a  sinister  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  leftwingers  to  defeat  him  and 
others  who  Joined  him  in  (vposinff  this 
monstrous  legislation.  His  analysis  is 
accurate  and  forthright.  It  should  be 
read  Iqr  everyone,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  , 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  copy  of  the  Dowdy  report.  It 
follows: 

Yoirs  Congressman  Rzpobts 
The  pending  civil  rights  bill  to  now  being 
debated  in  the  Senate.  Strcmg  efforts  will 
be  put  forth  by  all  the  left-wing  preesmre 
groups,  the  soclaltots,  and  the  other  extrem- 
tots.  Including  the  threat  of  mob  demonstra- 
tions, rioting,  and  violence,  to  force  thto  un- 
constitutional, totalitarian  bill  into  law. 

Centralised  power  in  Washington  to  their 
aim.  Coercive  tactics  and  blackmail  will  be 
used.  To  acoompUsh  thto,  they  favra*  giving 
the  Federal  Oovemment  the  power,  as  set 
out  in  thto  bill,  to  stop  old-age  asstotance, 
veteran's  benefits,  and  soctol  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  payments  to  any 
State  wtiich  will  not  knuckle  imder  to  their 
demands.  They  want  to  tortx  racial  mixing 
In  cafes,  moteto,  hoteto,  roomlnghouses, 
boardlnghouses,  barbershops,  beauty  shops, 
etc.:  they  want  to  have  authority  to  teU  each 
employer  how  many  of  each  race  he  must 
hire.  In  order  to  maintain  a  racial  balance. 
They  want  to  give  the  Federal  Qovernment 
the  power  to  control  your  local  scbooto,  the 
currlcul\un&,  and  the  faculties.  Theee  people 
want  to  control  every  detaU  of  your  life  from 
Washington. 

A  pxirge  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
oppose  their  evU  schemes  to  a  part  of  their 
plan.  A  fundralslng  cocktail  party  was 
given  in  Washington  on  February  26  of  thto 
year  to  raise  money  to  purge  your  Congress- 
man. News  reports  of  the  affair  made  seme 
newspapers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mussel- 
white  tried  to  suppress  the  story.  Seymoiir 
Chase,  a  left-wing  Washington  lawyer,  in  in- 
troducing Musselwhlte  to  the  assembly,  said 
It  was  their  Intention  to  defeat  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  led  the  fight  against  the 
totalitarian  civil  rights  bill.  He  boasted 
that  hto  group  beat  one  southern  Member  3 
years  ago,  and  they  would  do  it  again.  He 
said  that  their  purpose  to  to  arrange  to 
knock  off  the  Congressmen  one  by  one,  and 
if  they  could  succeed,  they  would  strike  fear 
In  the  hearts  of  other  Congressmen  who  dare 
oppose  their  schemes. 

Among  those  present  at  the  party  were 
Joseph  L.  Raiih,  of  ADA.  a  group  of  wealthy 
socialists  who  are  all-out  for  forced  mixing 
of  the  races;  Richard  Lyon,  a  cosponsor  of 
the  cocktail  party,  president  of  another  group 
supporting  forced  racial  mixing;  FTuiklln 
Jacksmi,  a  Negro  man,  who,  along  with  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  whose  views  you  already 
know,  to  active  In  organizations  which  have 


been  promoting  mob  demonstratlonB,  rtoilng, 
and  violence;  the  ACLU,  the  organization 
which  actively  opposed  my  subcommittee's 
Investigatlaik  of  the  activities  of  the  Mat- 
ta/^hi"e  Soetoty.  which  to  a  group  of  homo- 
sexuato;  the  organization  which  promoted 
and  financed  the  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  barred  Bible  reading  in  schooto,  and 
prayer  in  public  places,  which  ruling  I  have 
introduced  a  blll  to  overturn;  also  repre- 
sented was  the  group  which  to  using  Urban 
Redevelopment  to  forcibly  take  the  homes 
of  poor  people,  mostly  Negroes,  so  as  to  use 
the  land  for  their  own  selftoh  gain,  to  build 
luxury,  high-rent  apartments  for  rich  people. 
Because  I  am  attempting  to  block  their  self- 
toh desires,  they  also  Joined  the  "purge  John 
Dowdy  drive." 

After  Chase  told  the  group  they  could  make 
other  congressmen  fear  them,  Musslewhite 
told  them  that  what  he  wanted  was  their 
money,  and  if  elected,  he  would  be  guided  by 
their  wtohes  on  the  issues  in  which  they  were 
interested.  He  told  them  that  the  i>eople  in 
our  district  "don't  know  what  they  are,"  and 
thai  if  tie,  as  a  Uberal  can  beat  John  Dowdy, 
it  would  be  a  blow  to  conservatism.  He 
called  it  a  race  between  Uberal  and  conserva- 
tive. Evidently,  he  doesn't  think  much  of 
the  IntelUgence  of  the  people  he  seeks  to 
represent.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  believe  you 
want  a  sociaitotic  government  any  more  than 
I  do.  Thto  shows  you  how  power  poUtlcs 
works  in  Washington.  At  any  rate,  he  got 
their  money,  and  they  got  hto  promise.  I 
have  always  represented  my  constituents, 
and  I  promise  to  continue  to  do  so. 


Does  Disarmament  Lead  to  Peace? 


Between  the  two  wars,  disarmament  nego- 
tiations went  on  steadily  at  Geneva.  Numer- 
ous Ingenious  schemes  were  produced. 

The  intended  aggressors  used  theee  nego- 
tiations as  one  means  of  hiding  their  real 
Intentions. 

Invention  of  the  A-bomb  gave  the  United 
States  power  to  Impose  peace  and  even  dto- 
armament,  aa  long  as  we  had  a  monopoly.  It 
also  increased  mankind  1i  daatre  for  peace. 
FcM-  even  the  incurably  beUlgarent  could  aee 
that  atomic,  not  to  aay  nuclear,  war  would 
give  neither  fun  nor  profit. 

Once  the  Sovieta  produced  bomba.  the  dto- 
armers  in  America  took  over.  War,  they  aaid. 
would  solve  nothing  and  produce  gigantic 
slaughter  and  ruin  on  both  sldea. 

More  disarmament  negotiations  followed. 

Theee  negotiations  brought  about  the  ban 
on  nuclear  tests  from  which,  most,  but  not 
aU,  experts  agree,  the  Soviets  benefited 
more  than  the  United  States.  For,  as  the 
stronger  power,  the  United  States  to  in  a 
position  to  bankrupt  the  U£.Sll.  in  a  pro- 
longed arms  raee. 

But  if  Mosaow  really  disarmed,  it  could  no 
longer  push  communism  by  threats  and  "lit- 
tle wars  of  liberation."  Nor  could  it  hope  to 
control  Bed  Clitha— or  prevent  it  and  other 
countries  from  developing  nuclear  weapons — 
unless  it  dropped  nuclear  bombs  on  them. 
Theref(M«  Meaoow  to  in  no  hurry  to  do  any- 
thing but  talk  about  disarmament  and  eager 
American  dlsarmers  are  feeling  frustrated. 
What  should  President  Johnson  do? 

In  other  words,  does  it  make  sense  to  ex- 
pect that  sovereign  nations  will  ever  reaUy 
3rleld  their  only  reltoble  means  of  defense 
short  of  enfoBcIUe  world  law? 

It  to  against  thto  background  that  the 
Geneva  disarmament  negotiations  should  be 
Judged. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  NBW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory proves  that-weakn^  breeds  war. 

In  a  very  enlightened  discussion  on  our 
pfesent  peace  negotiations,  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer.  in  the  Long  Island  Press  of 
l^rch  14,  analyzes  what  is  really  hap- 
pening: 

Do  Aascs  Taues  Lkad  to  Peace? 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

How  genuine  are  the  marathon  disarma- 
ment negottotions  that  have  been  going  on 
for  years  at  Geneva? 

I  mean,  are  they  reaUy  leading  to  peace 
or  are  they  a  coverup  by  the  Soviets  for  their 
preeent  inability  to  keep  up  in  the  arms 
race;  to  be  Junked  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  starts  falling  behind? 

At  present,  Soviet  representatives  have 
stated  that  further  negotiations  are  "prac- 
ticaUy  useless,"  and  then  said  they  were 
ready  to  continue.  U.S.  chief  dtoarmer  Bill 
Foster  Instots  that  with  time  and  persever- 
ance we  can  bring  the  Russtons  to  see  that 
their  Interest  Ues  in  disarming.  Even  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  assured  Nlkita  that  France  to 
i<x  the  pecuMful  setUement  of  disputes.  Is 
anybody  being  fooled? 

Some  peopto.  for  thousands  of  years,  have 
really  advocated  pecM:e  although  as  a  political 
movement  the  peace  drive  belongs  to  the  ISth 
century.  Before  World  War  I  the  nations 
set  up  the  Hague  Co\ift  of  Arbitration  to 
substitute  for  war. 

And  in  1014  they  heard  the  guns  of  August 
heralding  the  bi^i^t  military  slau^ter  of 
all  times. 


Poll  of  PabKc  Opuion  ia  the  18th  Cob- 
frettioaal  District  of  PeaasylTaaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  ranrsTLVAMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
corded below  are  the  tabulated  results 
of  my  latest  poll  of  public  opinion  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  14  vital  issues.  Certain  other 
equally  live  Issues  were  not  included  be- 
cause they  had  been  part  of  another  polL 

The  18th  Congressional  District  is 
made  up  of  an  almost  equal  number  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  is  all  in 
the  metropolitan  area  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  None 
of  the  city  itself  is  included.  The 'district 
Is  quite  heavily  industrialized  along  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  purely  residential 
communities.  Because  of  the  variety  of 
employment  and  economic  well-being^, 
we  believe  that  the  district  provides  an 
excellent  cross  section  of  public  opinion. 

Not  only  have  these  polls  served  as  an 
excellent  means  of  communication  be- 
tween me  and  my  constituents,  but  they 
have  proved  to  be  a  perfect  antidote 
against  pressure  pn^pacranda.  We  Ignore 
all  replies  to  our  queries  that  are  not 
signed  by  the  sender. 

The  poll  follows: 
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Tt  bttkUed  ret-ulU  for  poll  conducted  January  1964 


CidiBtT 


AMcricaa  TeaclMri 
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BdMl  to  pennlt  TolunUry  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  Um 


1  to  land  a  man  eo  tbe  mooo  Is  worth  the  coet  and  effortT. 


Talonncnt  pracramT. 

ip  pnsai&i .. ......... ... 

MM  M  wkaat  and  otber  craln  to  Roseia  by  oar  exporton. 
itoapa7nMntT_ 

National  Sarrloe  Corp*  like  the  forrlcn  Peace  OorpsT.. 


I  AUiBea  te  PrcMraa  tn  Latin  America  has  been  worth  tbe  ooetT 
» fDrtha  aoglbto  dderty  flnanoed  by  social  secorltT  taxes? 


to  pablle  primary  and  secondary  scfaoolsT. 
wn  eontalB  a  pabUe  aammmodatkos  feature  (I.e.,  accoae  to  hotels, 

— j,ate^eHinotbadanledbecaaaeofraee)T _ 

ha  Tadicaltaoome  tax  by  aboat  $11.000,000,000? 

ittnat  to  act  at  a  bnake  on  tbe  Prealdent's  procrams? 

ol  ttM  noctetf  teat  ban  tieatyT 

Jotanacn  that  we  can  carry  oat  his  program  and  still  reduce  the 


rertsent 


Yee 


S7 
22 

se 

41 

IS 
81 
30 
57 
*6 

57 
7-2 
88 
83 

45 


No 


13 
78 
44 

SO 

85 
49 
70 
43 
54 

43 

28 
12 
17 

55 


Orcnea  Schools 


EXTENSIO; 


HON.  SPARK 


N.  MATSUNAGA 

BAWatt 

IN  THX  HOU8K  O]  *  RSPBESKNTATTVES 


Thursdaw, 


iarch  19. 1964 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


Mr.  MATSONA^A.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Wve  received  a  m  imber  of  leUen  f  run 
Hawaiian  temchen  In  acboois  maintained 
by  our  Armed  Fon  es  overseas,  which  are 
operated  tn  28  ountries.  onploy  over 
6.300  teachers,  anc  teach  150.000  Ameri- 
can dilldren. 

All  of  these  lett  ars  have  be«i  critical 
of  the  kyw  levd  of  t  le  salaries  paid  Amer- 
ican teachers  in  t  lese  schools,  which  is 
almost  30  percent  >elow  average  salaries 
paid  tax  large  Amei  lean  cities,  and  of  the 
inferi(»-  equipment  in  many  of  the 
schools. 

On  March  2, 196 1,  the  NaUonal  Educa- 
tion Association  :  isued  a  news  release 
regarding  a  suit  siilch  has  been  filed 
against  the  Secret  krles  of  Defense,  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Fo:  ee  n^ileh  seeks  to  re- 
quire the  Depear  ment  of  Defense  to 
promulgate  a  sals  7  schedule  for  over- 
sea teadiMV  In  aioordanoe  with  Public 
Law  86-811.  1959,  the  Intoxt  of  which 
was  to  fix  aalarlei  for  oversea  teachers 
at  a  level  comparal  lie  to  teachers' salaries 
in  large  cities  in  th » United  States. 

While  I  cannot  »mment  on  the  court 
case.  I  think  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  pre  is  release  is  deaerring 
of  serious  coosidefatlon  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  news  releasf 


NaTIONAXi  XDVCATIOII 

our 


iUvtl 


WasBiMOTOir, 
filed  tn  UB.  dlrtrlei 
■dooatUn  AjKetatl4n 
requtra    tti*    DtSm 
t— cihera  In  th*  oi 
tlM  MlarlM  wlileh 
tb»  DapartBiMif  ■ 

Um  milt  Moka  to 
to 
for 

law  pMHd  by 
intwadsd  to  fix 
at  a  Isval  ooniparab% 
iMge  dtlM  In  tb* 

Aocordlng  to  tbt 
aoeUMom'm  Beaearoh 


partmmt  to  pragnii  Igato  a  nlary 


follows: 

AaaoOATioir  Suss  Oot- 

flAI^BTlS    OtXBSKAS 


3. — Suit   bas    been 

oourt  by  Xh»  NatioiuU 

and  othar  partlea.  to 

DapartBMUt   to    pay 

a  dapandanta  achooto 

raqtdrad  by  law  and 

regulatloos. 

raquln  tba  Daf  enaa  De- 

a  aalary  achediila 

in  aoeonlanea  with  a 

tn  IMO  which  waa 

for  oiataua  teacbara 

to  taaetiwa*  aalarlaa  In 


UDltad 


Ratlanal  Jdneatton  A*- 
Dlvlalon,  the  aalailes  of 


teachers  in  large  cltle*  of  the  United  States 
this  year  averaged  about  $6,660.  In  the 
oversea  schools  tbe  average  salary  is  about 
•4.720. 

In  addition  to  NEA,  other  plaintiffs  are 
the  Oversea  Education  Association,  an  NEA 
affiliate,  and  three  teachers  in  the  oversea 
system  who  are  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions. 

Defendants  are  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  These  offi- 
cials and  their  subordlnatea  administer  the 
oversea  schools,  operated  in  28  countries 
and  employing  over  6,300  teachers. 

NEA  contends  that  despite  provisions  of 
the  1969  law,  the  Defense  Department  has 
refused  to  pay  salaries  the  law  requires  on 
the  ground  that  annual  defense  appropria- 
tion acts  have  fixed  a  per  pupil  ezpendltiire 
limit  which  does  not  permit  full  payment. 
The  per  pupU  limit  for  the  current  year  Is 
f286,  as  against  comparable  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures of  $320  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  suit  challengea  the  Defense  Dei>firt- 
ment  contention  thAt  tbe  limitation  bars 
Implementatloa  of  the  1950  act  deeding  with 
salaries.  It  points  out  that  this  contention 
has  not  been  advanced  to  bar  full  salary 
payments  to  those  ecnployeee  of  the  over- 
sees schools  whoae  compensation  Is  governed 
by  dvll  service  statutes. 

The  suit  points  out  several  ways  in  which 
the  Department  oould  manage  to  pay  the 
legally  required  salarlea,  and  aaaerts  that  the 
llmltatlOQ  Is  no  bar  to  such  payment.  How- 
ever, tbe  suit  does  not  seek  to  Interfere  with 
any  aspect  of  the  administration  of  the 
schools  ao  long  as  tbe  1969  salary  law  Is  fol- 
lo^red. 

"nie  suit  also  requests  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  tbe  per  pupU  limitations  in  appro- 
IRlatlon  acts  "neither  negate  nor  mAtlgate" 
the  Defense  Department's  obligation  to  fix 
salaries  in  accordance  with  the  1969  law  and 
to  declare  that  thla  law  requires  a  periodic 
review  of  salarlea  to  maintain  continuous 
compliance  with  Ita  provlalons. 

At  a  newa  conference  In  Washington  an- 
nouncing tbe  suit.  Dr.  William  O.  Oarr,  NEA 
executive  secretary,  made  this  statement: 

"fflnoa  1961.  when  tt  first  iMcame  aiH>arent 
that  tba  Defense  D^Mtrtment  was  not  go- 
ing to  adjust  the  aalarlea  of  Its  American 
teachers  oreraeas — In  aooordanoe  with  the 
law — ^the  National  Btucatlon  Aaeoclatlon  and 
Ita  affiliate,  the  Overseas  Blucatlon  Associa- 
tion, have  been  working  together  to  correct 
thU  groaa  Injustice." 

It  bAKMoad  like  this: 

When  oreraeas  schools  were  first  started. 
taaebars  wcce  claaslfled  on  the  Federal  pay 
acala  aa  06-71.  Bat  tba  school  yew  does 
not  coindda  with  tba  dvU  service  pay  yecu*. 
and  many  aohooi  praotloea  do  not  fit  into 
etvll  aervloe  procedure.    Aooordlngly,  in  1969 


a  corrective  law — ^Public  Law  86-91 — was 
enacted  to  take  care  of  this. 

Among  other  things,  it  provided  that  the 
teachers  would  be  paid  00  a  schedule  related 
to  pay  schedxilea  In  tlie  United  Statea.  And 
the  Defense  Department  officially  Interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  teachers  overseas  would 
be  paid  as  much  as  teachnv  in  the  big 
cities  of  the  United  Statea. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  public  law — the 
1960-61  school  year — this  was  done.  It  has 
not  been  done  since  then. 

Today,  after  nearly  8  yean  of  effort,  we 
have  exhausted  virtually  every  means  of  re- 
dress except  one — legal  action. 

Aooordlngly,  we  have  taken  that  action. 
Our  attorney  has  filed  s\ilt  In  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  require  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  comply  with  the  law  and  with  Its 
own  regulations. 

The  association  has  not  taken  this  action 
lightly.  We  are  not  happy  about  having  to 
Institute  suit  against  a  department  of  the 
Federal  GovernnMnt.  But  apparently  this  Is 
the  only  avenue  left  open  In  order  to  correct 
tbe  Inequity  in  the  pay  scale  of  oversea 
teachers. 

The  suit — an  action  for  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus— has  been  filed  in  the  name  of  three 
oversea  teachers,  the  National  Bdueatlon 
Association,  and  ita  afllliate,  the  Oreraeas 
Education  Association.  Tbe  ault  la  against 
the  Defense  Department  solely. 

Although  our  Immediate  piirpose  In  the 
suit  Is  to  get  the  Defense  Depcurtn^nt  to  im- 
plement Its  own  salary  policy,  thla  la  not  our 
sole  concern.  For  serious  barrlera  to  quality 
education  exist  in  tbe  oversea  dependents 
schools  operated  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  schools  which  the  children  of  our 
servicemen  attend. 

In  fact,  it  has  already  been  more  than  a 
year  since  a  Defense  Department  survey 
team,  made  up  of  respected  ediioators  from 
the  United  States,  was  sen*  overaeaa  to  look 
at  the  dependent  schools,  look  for  their 
weaknesses,  assess  their  strength,  and  rec- 
ommend ways  they  could  be  Imiiroved.  The 
survey  committee  waa  oompoaed  of: 

Lynn  M.  Bartlett,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Hazel  Davis,  associate  director,  research  di- 
vision, National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

James  E.  Oibbe,  Jr.,  chief.  State  school 
S3rstems  section,  U.S.  Offloe  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  program  assistant, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  New  York.  N.T. 

Waurine  Walker,  aaalstant  director  of 
teacher  education  and  oertlficatloti,  Texas 
Education  Agency,  Austin.  Tex. 

Alva  J.  Olbaon,  ctialrman.  Dependents 
Schools  Committee,  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  CoUegea  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  committee  chairman. 

Steps  have  been  taken  toward  imlflcation 
of  recruitment,  pivcbaslng,  and  administra- 
tion, but  nothing  baa  been  done  to  imple- 
ment tbe  fiscal  recommenda^ons  of  this 
report. 

The  physical  conditions  In  some  of  the 
schools  are  stUl  deplorable.  Supply  prob- 
lems are  stUl  almoet  overwhelming.  Out-of- 
date  textbooks  are  still  being  used  in  science 
classes.  SpedaUat  teachers  are  still  In  short 
supply — and  being  cut  iMck  further  in  some 
arectf.  Principals  are  still  amotbered  in  un- 
necessary paperwork.  Teachers  are  still 
teaching  subjects  In  wtUch  they  are  fuUy 
unqxialified.  There  are  still  few  provisions 
for  the  education  of  either  handicapped  or 
superior  children.  And  a  completely  unreal- 
istic per  pupil  limitation  Is  still  on  the  books. 

The  National  Education  Aaeoclatlon  and 
the  Overseas  Education  Aaaoclatlon  bava  con- 
sistently urged  elimination  of  tbe  per  pupil 
limitation — as  tbe  Defenaa  Department's  own 
survey  team  did.  The  Defense  Department 
however  baa  continued  to  recommend  tba 
use  of  a  per  pupil  llmltaaon. 
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We  hope  that  our  appetU  to  the  courts  for 
Justice  on  behalf  of  the  oversea  schools 
will  awaken  tbe  Defense  Department  to  its 
reaponalblllUea  to  Its  teach«ra.  lloat  of  aU, 
we  hope  tt  will  awaken  tbe  Defenae  Depart- 
ment to  its  reaponslblUtlea  to  tbe  160,000 
American  children  whoae  jMurenta  have  been 
assigned  to  oversea  duty.  We  appreciate 
fully  the  tremendotia  burden  carried  by  our 
Defenae  Department  In  Its  primary  mission. 
We  trust  that  ultimately  tbe  equity  tn 
this  eaaa.  Involving  only  a  tiny  proportion 
0  of  the  Defense  Department's  worldwide  Oft- 
eratlona  and  financial  reaourcea,  wUl  Im 
recognized  by  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
department. 


The  Fe<i^al  Govonm^t  Cannot  Afford 
Not  To  Raise  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attrition  of  our  colleagues — 
particularly  those  who  voted  against  the 
pay  bill — the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  15. 1964 : 
Incakasino  Fe>dui.  Pat 

A  ibortalgbted  and  amall-mlnded  coali- 
tion of  Republloana  and  aouthem  Democrats 
baa  voted  down  a  salary-Increase  bill  In  the 
Houae  of  Bepreaentatlvea,  but  this  decision 
aboiild  not  be  permitted  to  stand.  The  bill 
can  and  should  be  revived  through  acticxi 
initiated  either  In  tbe  House  or  Senate. 

The  measxire  which  deserves  this  second 
chance  would  raise  by  an  average  of  about  6 
percent  the  pay  of  a  million  and  a  half 
whlte-ooUar  daaalfled  employeea  and  poatal 
workers.  It  would  tncreaae  1^  aomewliat 
more  than  this  the  pay  of  Cabinet  membera 
and  of  other  top-level  Federal  ofllclals,  and 
of  aU  Federal  Judges.  It  would  lift  the 
salarlea  of  Members  of  Congreaa  from  $S2,- 
600  to  992J5O0.  Tbe  annual  coat  of  tbe  whole 
plan  would  be  $646  million.  It  would  be 
worth  It. 

It  would  be  worth  it  becaxise  it  is  good 
economy  to  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  at- 
tract topnotch  men  and  women  into  Federal 
office  and  to  keep  them  there  in  tbe  face  of 
tncreaaed  competition  for  their  services.  One 
of  the  most  familiar,  and  discouraging,  ato- 
rlea  in  Washington  Is  tbe  loas  by  one  Federal 
agency  after  another  of  public  servants  who 
are  doing  an  excellent  Job,  who  like  their 
work  and  want  to  go  on  with  It,  but  who 
feel  oompelled  to  turn  elsewhere  for  a  better 
income. 

It  la  perfactly  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  an  exodus  from  Washington  of  blgb- 
quallty  offlclala  who  cannot  afford  to  stay 
unleaa  a  bill  of  thla  kind  Is  pasaed.  They 
abould  not  be  asked  to  make  the  «it<ftn4».iivi 
sacrifice  they  are  making — and  this  comment 
applies  particiaarly  to  those  in  tbe  ui^^er 
levels  of  Oovemment. 

In  tbe  case  of  Members  of  Congress,  tbwe 
la  a  particularly  strong  argfument  for  lilgber 
aalarles.  This  Is  tbe  desirability  of  freeing 
Congressmen  from  the  need  or  tbe  tempta- 
tion of  supplementing  their  Federal  pay  by 
outside  work  which  may  eaally  Involve  a 
conflict  of  tntereat  with  tblr  legislative  work. 
A  genuinely  hard-wortdng  Oongreaaman. 
ready  and  equipped  to  face  Intelligently  and 
eonactanttoualy  aaeh  place  of  public  tauat- 
neaa  aa  tt  arlaea.  la  worth  every  btt  oi  IS3.500. 

No  petty  polttloal  oonatderatlona  abould  be 
allowed  to  block  reccmatderatton  of  thla  Mil. 


Bank  Jatcrlocks  Skonld  Be  Cvbed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HQN.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  asw  Toas 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  sectlMi  8 
of  the  Clasrton  Act  as  it  r^ates  to  bank 
interlocks.  Section  8  forbids  interlock- 
ing directorates  among  corporsUlons  gen- 
erally, and  it  also  contains  special  pro- 
visions relating  to  bank  interlocks. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  would 
bring  the  bank  interlock  provlsiCMis  of 
section  8  up  to  date  by  prohibiting  inter- 
locks through  officers,  directors,  agents, 
trustees,  employees,  and  substantial 
stockholders  between  banks  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies and  other  commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  trust  companies  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  This  prohibition  is 
qualified  by  certain  exceptions  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  banking  agencies. 

The  general  interlock  provisions  of 
section  8  were  enacted  in  1914  and  have 
remained  unchanged  ever  since,  despite 
the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  commercial  practices  and  our  ex- 
panding economy.  The  business  enter- 
prises of  1914  were  mere  prototypes  of 
today's  huge,  diversified,  interdependent 
corporations. 

Cranpcu^ble  changes  have  occurred  in 
our  banking  structure.  Yet,  the  bank 
interlock  provisions  were  last  amended 
in  1935. 

I  am  convinced  the  time  has  come  for 
a  fresh  look  at  interlocks  generally — 
their  nature,  extent,  and  effect  on  compe- 
titicm  and  on  our  business  and  financial 
structure.  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
clarification  and  strengthening  of  ex- 
isting law  is  long  overdue. 

Interlocks  pose  three  dangers:  First. 
they  provide  a  golden  oinwrtunlty  to  re- 
strain competltlan  both  through  the  ex- 
change of  plans  and  information,  and 
through  the  exercise  of  common  control 
or  Influence  over  two  or  more  competing 
enterprises.  Second,  ttiey  are  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  conflicts  of  interest 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  the 
interlocking  officer,  director  or  control- 
ling stockholder  cannot  give  the  last  full 
measure  ot  devotion  to  the  conflicting 
interests  of  two  competing  enterprises. 
Third,  where  leading  businessmen  under- 
take directorships  of  many  different  en- 
terprises, it  becomes  Increasingly  difficult 
to  give  to  each  the  time  and  attention  tt 
deserves  and  often  chronic  absenteeism 
results. 

The  need  to  revise  secticm  8  as  it  ap- 
plies to  bank  interlocks  Is  widely  recog- 
nised. The  provisions  of  section  8  re- 
lating to  bank  Interlocks  were  oiacted 
at  a  time  when  the  power  of  tbe  Congress 
respecting  Intentate  cMnmerce  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  was  much  more  In 
doubt  than  It  la  today,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  activities  of  flnanelal  Institu- 
tions were  generally  more  limited  than 
they  are  now.    As  a  result,  the  provisions 


of  section  8  regarding  bank  interlocks  are 
quite  unreallstie  In  today's  economy. 
For  instance,  section  8  does  not  presently 
prohibit  Interlocking  rriatlonshlps  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  savings 
banks  or  between  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  assoclatUnis.  or  t)etween  those 
banking  Institutioos  and  Insurance  com- 
panies, even  thoucAi  they  may  compete 
directly  for  dqxMlts  or  investments,  for 
mortgage  financing  and  other  ^rpes  of 
financial  activity. 

On  S^tonber  17, 1962.  a  distinguished 
Advisory  Qommittee,  consisting  largedy 
of  leading  bankers,  made  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency: 

Interlocking  directorates: 

The  financial  structxire  of  the  Nation  needs 
to  be  guarded  against  conflicts  of  interest. 
This  means  that  tbe  law  and  its  application 
by  the  supervisory  authorities  should  re- 
strict Interlocking  directorates,  and  not  only 
between  competing  commercial  banks  (aa  is 
now  the  case)  but  also  between  commercial 
banks  and  certain  other  tyi>ea  of  competing 
financial  institutions,'  notably,  mutual  sav- 
ing's banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. As  preeently  interpreted,  tbe  law  pro- 
hibits various  specific  types  of  Interlocking 
directorates  as  between  member  banks  but 
does  not  similarly  reatrlet  tnterlocka  Involv- 
ing other  classes  of  financial  Inatltutlons  to 
the  extent  desirable.  Hence,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  leglslatUm  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  prohibltlona  of  the  present  law  on  in- 
terlocking dlrectoratea  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable between  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks, 
whether  chartered  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  ^ 

Even  more  recently,  on  April  10,  1963, 
a  Presidential.  Committee  on  Financial 
Institutions,  composed  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerned with  banking,  likewise  recom- 
mended: 

Section  S  of  tbe  Cla3rton  Act  has  two  piu-ts. 
The  first  part,  which  applies  only  to  banks, 
prohibits  (with  exceptions)  Interlocking  re- 
lationships between  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  other  banks  in 
tbe  same  or  a  nearby  ccnmiunity.  But  Inter- 
locking relationships  among  nonmember 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
other  financial  Institutions  are  not  covered 
by  tbe  law.  Mutual  savings  banks  are  ex- 
plicitly exempted,  as  are  relationships  in- 
volving a  member  bank  If  the  banks  are  not 
located  In  the  same  or  "contiguous"  or  "ad- 
jacent" city,  town,  or  village.  The  Commit- 
ee  sees  no  reason  why  these  limitations  on 
interlocking  relationships  shoiild  apply  only 
to  member  l>anks. 

Although  the  second  part  of  aecUon  8 
deals  with  corporations  in  general,  it  con- 
tains a  reference  to  lianks  and  Is  therefore 
pertinent  to  tbe  work  of  tbe  committee. 
•  •  •  It  might  be  lnteri»«ted,  however,  as 
exempting  an  Interlocking  directorate  be- 
tween a  bank  and  a  competing  financial  in- 
Btltutlon  even  though  tbe  latter  type  of 
Interlocking  rdatlonahtpa  Is  not  covered 
by  the  first  part  of  section  8.  This  commit- 
tee bdieved  that  tbe  Clayton  Act  needs 
^larlflcatkm  tn  this  respect. 

Ooncluaton  ai:  Ttie  Committee  beUeves 
that,  the  provlaiooa  of  aectlon  8  of  tbe  Clay- 
ton Act  which  govern  Interlocking  relatlon- 
ahtpa  Involving  flnanelal  Institutions  should 
be  clarlfled  and  probably  strengthened. 

The  Mil  I  Introduced  today  is  designed 
to  fill  these  gaps  In  the  bank  Interlock 
provisions  of  sectimi  8. 

While  I  am  not  Introducing  a  bill  on 
this  subject  today,  comparable  inade- 
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an  In- 
crease In  the  tvAOa  available  to  the  In- 
ternational Deve  opment  Association  f o» 
loans  Is  very  mm  i  In  the  nstlonal  Inter- 
ilStatca.  I  hope  that  the 
Its  refusal  on  Fel>- 
io  anthorlw  American 
ncreaslng  IDA'S  funds. 
I  to  take  note  of  the 
eogent  argumenii  In  favor  of  the  IDA 
bin  m  the  tbSkomixm  edttoilal  from  the 
L  Banka  of  March  17. 10M: 


Cbamcb  To  BaoAXw  LcAonsHip 

Tbe  Houoe  of  BepresentatlTM  ha«  proved 
Iteelf  pennywlM  and  pound  tociUb.  in  vot- 
ing to  cut  at  VB.  oontrltratloaa  to  tbe  multi- 
national Intemattooal  Development  Agency, 
the  aoCt-4aan  adjunct  ot  ttM  ni^Uy  sueceee- 
f  ul  WorM  Ba&k. 

But  tbe  Heuee  la  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  reconsider.  In  >»«»'^"g«  before  Ita  C!om- 
mlttee  on  Ban^tng  and  Currency  next  week; 
and  the  men  moat  eoncenied  with  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  economic  policy  are  making 
every  effort  to  reetare  U.S.  support  to  this 
vidnaMe  agency. 

They  daeerve  every  encouragement. 

Tbe  IDA,  a  c«mparatlvely  new  organiza- 
tion, formed  In  1MB.  was  deelgned  specifically 
to  devel<H>  useful  loans  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  local  eunrendes  which  have  been 
generated  by  the  World  Bank  In  Its  global 
activities,  and  to  use  these  fimds  for  the 
necessary  type  of  development  locm  which 
Is  not  bankable  by  the  high  World  Bank 
standards,  but  which  Is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  projects  which  the  World  Bank 
does  finance. 

An  example  would  be  an  IDA  loan  in  local 
currency  to  buOd  the  acoess  roads  fen-  a 
fertiliser  plant  bvOt  with  World  Bank  aid. 

The  mmed  States  tocA  a  major  role  in 
the  ereattoB  ot  ttM  IDA,  and  committed  It- 
self to  continue  tills  leadership  as  a  fln^n«.<»i 
catalyst,  mobilising  not  only  the  financial  re- 
sources, but  also  tnashopes  and  enthusiasms 
of  the  less  developed  nations.  The  whole 
purpose  or  the  IDA  has  been  to  generate 
low-interest,  long-term  credits,  on  the  easiest 
possible  tamis  and  in  tlM  most  available  eur- 
renctes.  It  was.  In  affect,  speciflcaUy  designed 
to  basoft. 

With  tbe  flKartion  of  powerful  U.S.  leader- 
ship, 90  nations  Joined  the  IDA;  le  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States,  agreed  to 
shoulder  tbe  main  burden  of  support.  Last 
year,  this  country  maintained  its  leadership 
by  agreeing  to  supply  tSlS  million  of  the 
$750  million  the  wssoelatlon  needed  to  do  its 
work  for  the  year. 

Now  tbe  House  ot  Representatives  has 
voted  to  pull  back  this  commitment;  If  that 
sticks,  til*  ooontry  win  be  embar- 
In  a  most  sensitive  area,  and  this  val- 
uable organlaatlan  almost  surely  will  col- 


TlM  sad  thing  about  the  House  action 
Is  that  it  struck  at  one  ot  the  most  realistic, 
farslghted,  and  workable  extensions  of  UJS. 
leadership  in  tbe  aid  field. 

The  wlkole  mnphimim  ot  tbe  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram in  rsoMit  years  has  been  toward  assist- 
ing tbe  undeveloped  to  get  to  their  economic 
feet,  and  tofward  getting  other  nattona.  both 
developed  and  underdeveloped  to  take  up 
more  of  tbe  load.  The  IDA  was  designed 
to  aid  this  process,  and  has  been  effective  in 
doing  so  already  during  its  short  life. 

Partfamlarly  valuable  in  the  IDA  concept 
Is  its  principle  of  miiltinationallty.  By 
operaMng  tbreugH  the  IDA.  the  United 
States  does  not  go  Into  these  underdeveloped 
nations  as  a  hard-eyed  lender,  demanding 
oartntn  reSorma.  Batber,  the  loan  is  proc- 
essed, and  tbe  tarasa  established,  by  a  group 
of  tbe  borrowar'B  peers.  The  Immediate 
Identttoatlon  wttb  tbe  United  States  U  dis- 
sipated, and  tbe  Job  aocompIlAed  without 
speetfle  resentment  being  aimed  at  this 
eountry. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  observe  that  the  Jobn- 
son  admtnlBtosaeii  was  caught  by  surprise 
by  tbe  vote  af  tbe  Heme,  by  aos  to  188.  to 
end  UJS.  support  for  tbe  IDA.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  tbe  administration  ap- 
peared to  have  regarded  approval  of  the 
modest  IDA  appropriation  as  rather  routine, 
fer  tbe  chief  admlnlstratlen  wltneas  In  favor 
ct  tbm  ua  warn  itoeislaut  Secretary  of  the 
Joiba  O.  Bamtt. 

as  tbe  Bouse  Banking  Com- 
xtp  tbe  ma  bOl  i«aln.  the  ad- 
wlll  send  up  Its  big  guns.  In  tbe 


persons  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk 
and  Secretary  at  tbe  Treasury  Douglas. 

Their  support  should  be  enough  to  recover 
tbe  lost  initiative. 

But  It  Is  to  be  hoped  tb«t  the  adminis- 
tration has  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from 
this  near  setbask  which  stm  can  be  averted. 
Otven  the  brisk  and  poUtkaally  invlgaratlng 
rllmato  fer  ceet  eotttng  In  Oa>vernment 
which  now  envelope  Oapltol  HUl.  tbe  admin- 
istration has  to  protect  wttb  special  vlgi- 
lanoe  those  programs  which  are  good  but 
not  large,  and  which  mli^t  be  blown  avray  In 
a  puff  of  misdirected  frugality. 


Soft  OB  SuksTBO 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 

om 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Msw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  RXPBSSEMTATIVBS 

Thursday,  JtfarcTi  19. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oae 
reason  our  fcurelgn  aid  program  Is  In 
such  trouble  hi  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  deliberate  Insistence 
of  the  administration  to  be  soft  on 
Sukarno. 

To  show  how  deeply  this  cuts  Into  the 
thinking  of  free  nations,  the  WaiAilng- 
ton  Daily  News  tells  us  how  the  people 
of  democratic  Malaysia  are  disappointed 
by  our  treatment  of  a  tyrant. 

Tbe  article  follows: 
"Soft  ow  Sukabmo*  BAiTt.as  ICalatsiaks — 
Woaaiae  About  UJB.  Posttoh 


(By  W.  D.  FMedenberg) 

KvuJL  lAnam,  March  lS.i — ^The  Oovem- 
ment  of  newly  Independent  demncratlc 
Malaysia  Is  baffled  and  disappointed  by  tbe 
American  poUcy  of  being  "soft  on  Sukarno." 
Indonesia's  saber-rattling  president. 

Xver  since  tbe  farflung  IMeratlon  was 
forged  last  September,  It  baa  been  preoccu- 
pied with  defending  Itstif  against  Indo- 
nesia's avowed  efforts  to  "crush  Malaysia." 

Here  in  Malaysia's  lusb,  billy  capital, 
offlclals  express  eonfl  dance  that  Britain, 
former  colonial  tutor  and  now  a  Common- 
wealth 'peutner,  will  'continue  to  provide 
troops  to  help  hunt  down  Indonesian  guerrU- 
las  in  Malaysia's  North  Borneo  territorlee. 


They  expect  no  all-oat  Indcoeslan  attack. 
But  they  fear  eontlnaed  gutrrllla  operations 
against  Borneo  and  infiltration,  sabotage, 
and  subversion  In  Malaya  and  SIngiyore  will 
force  Malaysia  to  divert  its  searoe  reeouroes 
from  development  to  defense  and  thus  im- 
dermlne  tbe  nation  both  economically  and 
poUttcally. 

The  Malaysians  are  convinced  Indonesia 
will  keep  vtp  its  cmsh-Malayala  campaign 
until  the  United  States  ordsrs  a  halt.  They 
argue  only  tbe  Untied  Statee  witb  Its  dlplo- 
matle  arm-twisting  strength,  foreign  aid  le- 
verage and  the  power  of  Its  Ttb  Fleet,  can 
persuade  Sukarno  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 

suFaaFiuux. 

The  Malaysians  regard  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy's  recent  cease  fire  mission 
as  well  intentloned  bat  superficial,  and  they 
think  the  UB.  peacemaker  role  Is  Ineffective 
If  xu}t  unbecoming. 

Says  one  Malaysian  oOclal  privately: 
"Washington  knows  MaUyiU  Is  no  British 
neocoloniallBt  plot  as  Djakarta  acousss.  and 
knows  wblcb  side  Is  tbe  aggreaaor  la  Bornee. 

"If  yoa  can  f one  Kbmahebev  to  back  down 
in  Berlin  and  Ooba.  w^  cant  yea  btfp  us 
stral^iten  eat  r 
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This  kind  of  talk,  also  reflected  In  z^ewe- 
pi^Mr  editorials.  Is  milling  American  diplo- 
mats bare  who  are  hard  put  to  find  converts 
to  ^■^'•*'^"  policy. 


It  Is  doubly  unsettling  because  tbe  Uitlted 
States  In  fact  highly  regards  Malaysian  Prime 
Minister  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  and  sses 
this  proq>erous,  progressive  nation  ss  a  sons 
of  stability  and  an  antl-Commimlst  barrier 
In  tomultouB,  Conununist-threatened  south- 
east Asia. 

The  admiration  Is  reciprocal.  But  as  the 
Malaysians  understand  it,  American  policy 
Is  to  try  to  Jolly  Sukarno  along  so  bell  stay 
in  power  and  prevent  a  takeover  of  Indonesia 
by  the  powerful  and  populous  Commxinlst 
Party. 

American  offlclals  describe  American  inter- 
est differently.  They  say  the  United  States 
la  concerned  less,  with  the  collapse  of  Sxikar- 
tto,  a  Communist  Indonesia  or  disintegrated 
Indonesia — a  nation  of  100  million  peraons — 
become  a  disaster  area.  Most,  however,  think 
that  after  Sukarno  goes,  the  Army  will  han- 
dle the  Conunimlsts  with  pleasure  and  In- 
donesia will  be  happily  rid  of  botb  Sukarno 
and  Oommimlsts. 

What  would  the  Malaysians  like  the  United 
States  to  do?  A  good  first  st^,  they  sug- 
gest, would  be  to  get  rid  of  UB.  AmbaasadcMr 
Howard  P.  Jones  whom,  they  say,  gives  Su- 
karno moral  support. 

Next  they'd  like  to  see  a  total  cut  of  US. 
aid  to  Indonesia. 


AsMrica's  Poor  Showiag  ia  the  Oljnnpic 
Gasies— Aad  Wkst  Mif  kt  Be  Dom  Te 
Stiawlate  latere*!  in  "UaderdeTelopeJ" 
Sporia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Kissouu 
IN  THE  HOtrSB  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  winter  Olympic  games,  and  In 
previous  Olympic  gsmes  most  Members 
of  Congress,  and  most  Americans,  were 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  relatively 
poor  showing  by  America's  smateur 
athletes  when  compared  to  the  many  vic- 
tories scored  by  the  Russian  representa- 
tives. One  of  my  constituoits  was  so 
chagrined  over  the  results— not  at  the 
efforts  of  the  American  athletes  them- 
selves but  at  the  lack  of  support  In  this 
country  for  training  opportunities  for 
youth  in  many  of  the  events  which  are 
part  of  an  Olympic  games  program — 
that  she  wrote  to  ask  me  what  this  Gov- 
ernment could  do  about  it.  She  particu- 
larly pointed  out  how  the  Russians  use 
their  Olympic  victories  for  propaganda 
purposes  in  the  cold  war,  and  she  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide the  means  for  enabling  youngsters 
to  become  proficient  in  all  of  the  q;>orts 
which  are  featured  in  international  c<Hn- 
petltion. 

I  Replied  that  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  Soviet  Union  finds  many  ways 
to  subsidize  their  Olympic  champions  so 
that  they  can  devote  almost  an  of  their 
time  to  training;  whereas.  In  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  athletes  who  compete 
must  do  their  training  in  their  spare 
time  from  their  regular  Jobs.    But  I  said 


there  were  many  more  aqiects  of  the 
problem,  and  I  Just  didnt  have  the  an- 
swer, but  that  our  great  St.  Louis  athlete. 
Stan  Muslal.  now  the  President's  oonsult- 
tant  on  physical  fitness,  might  want  to 
study  the  matter  and  take  It  up  with 
tbe  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness. 

I,  therefore,  wrote  to  Stan  Musial  and 
asked  for  his  thoughts  and  ideas  on  this 
subject.  While  it  is  true  that  he  is  con- 
cerned primarily  about  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  all  Americans,  not  Just  athletes, 
in  his  new  role  In  tbe  Oovernment.  and 
particularly  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
children  we  want  to  see  grow  into 
healthy  adults,  I  wrote  him  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  office  was  the 
logical  focal  point  for  a  study  also  into 
tills  question  of  athletic  prowess  as  a 
matter  of  national  prestige  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

■MPHASa   OH   VNSBUtCVKLOPB)    SPOBTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter  to  Stan  Musial 
on  March  12  arrived  at  his  office  while 
he  was  out  of  Washington,  and  was 
answered  by  Mr.  V.L.  Nicholson,  Director 
of  Information  for  the  Presidoit's  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness.  This  was  the 
first  indication  I  had  seen  that  the  Coun- 
cil had  been  interesting  itself  in  this 
problem  under  the  direction  of  Stan 
Musial's  predecessor  in  the  administra- 
tion. Charles  B.  Wilkinson.  Without  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  subsequent  deci- 
sion to  go  into  politics,  I  think  the  Idea 
he  proposed  for  athletic  programs  is  cer- 
tainly worth  considering  and  discuselng, 
and  for  that  reason.  I  am  placing  the 
proposal  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
GBBSsioMAi.  RaooBB  for  the  widest  possi- 
ble public  exporare. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
this  prtvosal  Is  Its  discussion  of  the 
UJ3.  "also-ran"  or  "bystander"  role  in 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  sports — 
such  as  soccer,  gymnastics,  cycling,  fenc- 
ing, field  hockey,  rowing,  water  polo. 
rifle  and  pistol  competition,  equestrian 
events,  walking,  and  so  forth— sports 
which,  aoo(»ding  to  this  ouUlne,  enjoy 
nearly  worldwide  popularity  but  are  gen- 
erally neglected  here.  And.  of  course, 
many  of  the  Olympic  victories  scored  by 
the  Russians  are  In  these  events  which 
do  not  attract  widespread  American 
participaticm.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  Olympic  events  for  women  and  girls. 

Whether  this  pn^osal  is  good  or  bad. 
feasible  or  not.  I  think  it  is  worth  dis- 
cussing. Mr.  Nicholscm  indicates  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  considering  calling  a 
group  of  men  together  to  Initiate  the 
kind  of  foundation  proposed.  I  am  no 
expert  on  Olympic  sports,  but  I  think  all 
of  us  as  citizens  are  Interested  ih  seeing 
our  coimtry  make  a  better  showing  in 
the  games,  and  in  other  international 
sports  competitions,  and  so  I  submit  the 
text  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  letter  and  of  the 
foundation  proposal,  as  follows: 

TRX  PKSSmXNT'S  COtTKCn,  ON- 

Phtbical  PrrNEss, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1964. 
Hon.  LcOMoa  K.  Sullivan, 
Houte  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dbab   Mas.    Sullivak:    Mr.    Musial    is    in 
Florida  and  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  13. 
We  share  your  constituent's  ooncem  over 


our  performance  in  the  winter  Olympic 
gamee,  and  I  am  taking  tbe  Uberty  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  tbe  attached  jHt^Msal 
for  a  natienal  sgorti  toandatlaii. 

The  foundattoa  Idea  was  proposed  nearly 
8  years  ago  by  Bud  Wilkinson,  then  special 
consultant  to  the  President  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness. This  specific  proposal  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  WUklneon's  discussions  with  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
various  sports  groups. 

Tou  will  note  that  a  private  foundation 
is  suggested.  Tbls  reflects  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
views.  The  other  people  who  have  bemi  in- 
volved in  this  projeet  agree  that  the  founda- 
tKm  abould  be  privately  controlled,  but 
some  of  them  feel  ttie  door  should  be  left 
open  for  possible  dovammeut  partlelpaUon. 

As  I  understand  It,  MT.  WUklneon's  rea- 
sons for  insisting  on  private  financing  were 
as  follows: 

1.  The  schools  and  colleges  and  the  ama- 
teur sports  governing  bodies  have  indicated 
they  would  not  aooept  Federal  subsidies  for 
sp(xts  development. 

a.  Oovernment  subsidisatton  at  athletics 
Is  a  ticklish  matter  intematiaoaUy,  although 
It  is  common  prsctlee  In  some  nations. 

3.  He  believed  sutBdent  funds  could  be 
obtained  from  ^tvato  sooreea.  Feelers  put 
out  by  Mr.  Wllkteaon  and  others  indicated 
that  major  league  baeebaM.  jnufesstonal 
football.  InteroeOeglato  sports,  and  other 
groupe  would  support  tbe  foundation. 
There  also  was  evidence  that  private  indus- 
try would  contelbate  genenNudy. 

Mr.  WUklnsen  and  President  Kennedy  did 
discuss  briefly  Vb»  problems  ot  launching  the 
foundation.  The  President  indicated  he 
would  be  willlag  to  caU  together  10  or  12 
influential  and  interested  men  and  urge  them 
to  get  tbe  fowdstlen  started.  He  also  in- 
dicated he  would  speak  at  a  klekoff  dinner 
for  a  fundraWng  drive. 

The  Fresldsnfe  assaaslnatlen  and  Ifr. 
Wilkinson's  reslgnatien  have  deUyed  prog- 
ress on  this  pi'wpeeal.  Boweiver,  I  am  sure 
you  wUl  agree  it  stm  has  pent  aierlt.  Any- 
one who  could  revive  tbe  plan  and  put  it 
into  effect  would  be  performing  a  rea4  serv- 
ice for  our  ootmtry. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  youre, 

V.  L.  NiCROLSOIf , 

Dtreetor  of  Information. 

iMnUDUUTlOW 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  an  elo- 
quent champion  of  increased  sports  partici- 
pation. He  continually  iili  tiitiil  Uie  value 
of  activity  and  competition  in  develc^ing 
strength  and  character,  and  be  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  tparta  to 
om*  national  image. 

"America  faces  a  stem  challenge  to  its  In- 
ternational prestige  in  the  years  ahead,"  he 
wrote,  "and  many  will  Judge  us  by  the  per- 
formance of  o\ir  men  and  women  in  the 
demanding  arenas  of  athletic  competition.'' 

We  demand  far  more  of  tporta  today  than 
we  did  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  widely  agreed 
that  they  should  be  a  vital  force  in  main- 
taining— and  Improving — our  physical  vigor, 
moral  fiber,  and  athletic  statxire. 

Unfortunately,  existing  q;>arte  programs 
do  not  involve  enough  people  in  a  wide 
enough  variety  of  activities  to  accomplish 
these  broad  purposes.  The  proof  of  this  may 
be  seen  on  every  side. 

Reporte  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  other  agencies  and  groups  cite  wide- 
spread inactivity  and  Idlenees  as  major 
causes  of  the  low  level  of  youth  physical  fit- 
ness and  tbe  high  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  resnlte  of  recent  international  sports 
competitions — and  sspecially  of  the  last  three 
Olympic  gamee— dramatise  the  inability  of 
present  programs  to  maintain  our  athletic 
prowess  and  prestige. 
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(e)  Able  to  underwrite  organizational 
meetings  and  preliminary  operations  of  the 
foundation. 

IV.  ICethods: 

(a)  Ai^MTove  and  give  financial  support  to 
worthwhile  fltneee,  recreation,  and  sports  de- 
velopment projects  proposed  by  qualified  or- 
ganizatlonfl. 

(b)  When  neeeesary.  suggest  needed  fit- 
nees,  recreation  send  sports  development  proj- 
ests,  and  urge  existing  organisations  to  ini- 
tiate them. 

(c)  Engage  In  an  extensive  public  rela- 
tions and  promotion  campaign  to  stimulate 
the  expansion  oT  sports  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  to  encoiirage  massive  participa- 
tion in  spoeiA  and  fitneee  activities. 

V.  Specific  projects: 

(a)  Encourage  munidpalitiee  and  States 
to  build  faeilltlee.  or  to  modify  existing  fa- 
cilities, aultoble  for  the  underdeveloped 
sports. 

(b)  Encourage  an  annual  national  sports 
festival  which  would  incorporate  all  of  the 
events  to  be  contested  in  the  next  Olympic 
games. 

(c)  Allocate  to  aelected  clubs,  schools,  con- 
ferences, organizations,  and  areas  special  re- 
sponslbllitiee  for  development  In  certain  un- 
derdeveloped sports,  with  full  regard  for 
geography,  fadlltiee,  interest,  tradition,  etc. 
For  example  : 

1.  Encourage  entire  high  schocd  and  col- 
lege conferencee  to  adopt  and  emphasise,  on 
an  }nter8cholastic  or  IntercoUeglate  basis, 
such  Tmderdeveloped  ^>ortB  as  soccer,  gym- 
nastics, cycling,  field  hockey,  etc. 

a.  Enlist  the  oooperation  of  the  military 
services  in  training  and  developing  teams 
for  rowing,  water  polo,  rifle  and  pistol  com- 
petition, equestrian  events,  walking,  etc. 

8.  Urge  all  military  aervloee  to  station  t<^ 
athletee  in  areas  where  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage or  local  knowledge,  facilltiee,  and 
opportunities  for  training  and  competition. 

(d)  Work  with  schools  and  colleges,  the 
various  sports  governing  bodlee  within  the 
United  States,  and  other  qualified  groups  to 
develop  competitive  programs  for  women  and 
girls  in  the  Olympic  sports. 

(e)  Promote  and  supp<M-t  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  community  sports,  fitness,  and  rec- 
reation clubs. 

(f)  Work  with  all  Intereeted  groups  In  ob- 
taining the  use  of  school  and  college  facili- 
ties for  sports  and  fitness  activities  in  the 
evenings,  on  weekends,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Where  necessary,  seek  legisla- 
tion to  aptiD.  these  fadlltiee  to  the  public. 

(g)  Stimulate  the  international  exchange 
of  athletes  and  coaches  by  encouraging  ex- 
isting organlBati<ms  to  conduct  workshops, 
coaching  schools,  training  camps,  tours,  and 
oompetitioDs. 

(h)  Ehcoiirage  the  development  of  com- 
prAensive  sports  film  Ubrarlee.  with  the  em- 
phasis on  training  films  for  competitors  and 
coaches. 

(1)  Bstabllah  a  system  of  national  awards 
for  persons  attaining  prescribed  levels  of 
proAciency  in  the  Olympic  aports  or  achiev- 
ing preecribed  levels  of  physical  fitness. 

(J)  Provide  clinical  services  to  improve 
lesdership  of  sports  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

(k)  Work  for  greater  recognition  of  cham- 
pi<His  In  tmderdeveloped  sports  through  pro- 
moticm  of  the  NatiomU  Sports  ftetival. 
awards  ceremoniee  and  banquets.  White 
Bbuse  and  Governors'  receptions,  etc. 

VI.  Advantages,  as  compared  to  preeent 
system  and  yropotieA  alternatives : 

(a)  Would  shift  emi^UMis  to  purposeful 
and  continuous  grassroots  development  pro- 
grams, whereas  it  now  rests  primarily  on 
team  aelectlon  and  travel  arrangements. 

(b)  Would  provide  greater  freedom  and 
flexibility  In  the  develc^ment  and  training 
ot  athletes  for  international  competition  and 
would   permit    the   establishment   of   crash 


programs  In  sports  where  there  Is  likelihood 
of  immediate  Improvement,  such  as  cycling 
soccer,  gymnastics,  rowing,  eto. 

(c)  Would  avoid  dampening— by  Oovern- 
ment  subsidy— private  InitiatiTe  and  support 
and  making  presently  self-supporting  actlvl- 
tiee  rrtiant  upon  such  subsldlee. 

(d)  Would  reinforce  the  UA  tradition  of 
relying  on  private  action  and  support  for 
sporte  development. 

(e)  Would  provide  stimulus  and  financial 
support  for  filling  the  gaps  in  national  sports, 
recreation,  and  fitness  programs. 

vn.  Implementotlon : 

Select  the  board  of  trustees. 
Select  the  executive  director. 
Arrange  interim  financing. 
Obtain  charter  and  tax-exempt  status 
Establish  the  executive  office. 
Launch  fundralsing  drive. 
_     Begin  operations.    The  first  orders  of 
business  should  be: 

1.  A  public  relations  campaign  to  explain 
the  foimdation's  purposee  and  methods  of 
operation. 

a.  A  drive  to  gain  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  the  achools  and  ooUsges,  the  aporta 
governing  bodies,  interested  individuals  and 
organizations,  and  the  public. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


The  Uncertau  Professor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  that  the  type  of  pro- 
fessor described  by  WiUiam  P.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  in  Tuesday's  Washington  Dally  News 
Is  actually  teaching  our  young  students. 
He  is  hardly  one  to  Inspire  confidence : 
PaorxssoB  Has  Statb  WaiTHiMa 
(By  Wm.  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Mulford  Q.  Sibley  U  a  diflicxilt  professor  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  wlio  has  got  the 
whole  State  to  writhing.  He  is  difficult  be- 
cause he  U  a  leftwing  eccentric;  which  it 
Is  hardly  fair,  when  you  come  down  to  it, 
for  an  eccentric  professor  to  be. 

If  only  he  were  a  rlghtwing  eccentric,  he 
could  simply  be  eased  out,  real  q\iiet  like, 
and  nobody  would  say  anything;  and  the 
State  legislature  coiild  lie  down  and  go  home. 

But  Professor  Sibley's  enormities  are  left- 
oriented,  with  the  result  that  of  course  all 
the  liberals  in  Minnesota,  and  their  fellow 
travelers,  are  hot  for  his  security;  and  if  the 
Stete'a  legislators  on  the  committee  which  is 
now  looking  into  the  question  why  the  tax- 
payers of  Minnesota  should  be  taxed  to  pay 
his  salary,  should  come  vap  with  an  adverse 
opinion  on  him,  they  will  be  hanged,  roasted, 
garroted,  and  drawn  in  two,  in  the  name  of 
free  speech. 

SKNSX    or    RTTICOB 

It  appears  to  matter  ratlier  a  lot  whether 
Professor  Sibley  has  a  sense  of  humor.  The 
State  Is  divided  into  two  camps  on  the 
question,  those  who  say  he  has,  maintain- 
ing that  a  rather  extremist  stetement  of  his 
Is  to  be  taken  lightiy,  ho  ho  ho,  by  thoee  of 
us  sophisticated  i>eople  who  know  that  from 
time  to  time  professors  will  be  boys,  and 
those  others,  squares,  who  toke  his  stete- 
ment literally. 

It  was  quite  a  stetement,  that  one  by 
Mort  Sahl  SlMey. 

Said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  student  news- 
paper last  December:  "Personally,  I  should 
like  to  see  on  the  campus  erne  or  two  Com- 
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munlst  professors,  a  student  Ckimmunist 
club,  a  chapter  of  the  American  Association 
for  ths  Advancement  of  Atheism,  a  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Pree  Love,  a  League  for 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  by  Jeffer- 
sonlan  Violence,  an  Anti-Automation  League 
and  perhaps  a  nudist  club.  No  univeislty 
should  be  without  individuals  and  ktouds 
like  these.-  e*""** 

PXSVEBSX    WAT 

National  Review,  In  its  own  perverse  way 
commented  at  the  time  that  the  only  omis- 
sion the  professor  had  made  in  his  list  of 
desirable  groups  on  campiu  was  a  Plre 
Sibley  Committee. 

Which  now  apparentiy  exlste,  if  not  on 
campus,  at  least  in  Minnesota.  And  so  once 
again,  for  the  millionth  time,  the  question 
is  raised,  what  doee  academic  freedom  ac- 
tually mean?  There  are.  of  course,  two  views 
of  academic  freedom,  and  the  distinction  U 
important. 

The  one  sui^XMea  that  no  questions  are 
dosed.  By  this  definition  it  Is  not  a  closed 
question  whether  the  Conununists  are  more 
nearly  right  about  our  bones  of  contention, 
at  we  are:  we  should  have  "one  or  two"  (a 
bowgooU  concesalon  by  Dr.  Sibley)  Oxmnu- 
^stsMi  campus,  to  ply  their  point  of  view. 
Pwsxmnably,  although  Dr.  Sibley  ^parently 
ran  out  oT  breath  before  he  got  to  it,  we 
should  also  have  on  campus  one  or  two  Nazis 
making  a  case  for  the  genocidal  extermina- 
tion or  pestilential  racial  minorities. 

ACAOEMIC   niEEDOlC 

The  other  view  of  academic  freedom  says 
s(»nething  like  this:  we  do  not  by  all  means 
know  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  things, 
but  some  things  we  do  know,  among  them 
that  Communista  and  commimism  are  bar- 
harous  recrudescences  that  aim  at  overthrow- 
ing everything  we  have  painfully  learned  over 
the  millennia  about  the  meaning  of  man  and 
man's  freedom. 

Subject  to  that  general  acquiescence,  it  Is 
important  to  allow  professors  -to  advance 
their  ideas  on  how  to  advance  civUlaitton. 

The  dlstinctioa,  alas,  is  too  subtle  for  most 
academic  idecrioglsto,  who  beUeve  that  if  you 
have  any  academic  freedom  oT  the  latter 
▼■rt«ty.  you  must  have  academic  freedom  <rf 
the  former  variety:  and  it  is  on  the  coattails 
or  this  kind  of  fanaticism  that  the  good  Dr 
Sibley  rides. 

I  do  not  know  the  professor,  and  do  not 
know  if  his  viewB  about  Commimlste  nudists, 
llbertlBS.  eto.,  are  his  bid  for  service  at  the 
•hungry  1"  at  San  Prandsco,  where  they  soe- 
daliae  in  sick  J(Aes. 
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March  27.  1964.  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  In  our  State.  Through  this  ol>- 
servance  of  Oood  Friday.  Gov.  John 
Dempeey  hopes  we  will  improve  our  re- 
lations with  our  fellow  men.  It  \a  with 
tWs  thought  in  mind  that  I  offer  for  con- 
sideration by  this  august  body  his  proc- 
lamation: 

Stati  or  CoHiracncuT  Proclamation 
Since  earUest  times,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  Connecticut  residente  of  the  Chrls- 
tion  faith  to  partidpate  devouUy  in  the  ob- 
servance Taf  Good  Priday,  a  day  for  recalling 
the  sacrifice  represented  by  the  Cruclflxion 
and  for  acknowledgement  of  our  dependence 
on  the  strength  that  comes  only  from  God. 

It  is  weU  that  the  pace  forced  upon  us  by 
a  materialistic  world  should  be  Interrupted 
by  a  period  of  devotion  and  the  relegation  of 
purely  secular  intereete.  There  is  In  our  day 
too  UtOe  time  for  reflection  on  the  Import- 
ance of  the  spiritual  values. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  Connecticut 
tradition  and  the  stetutes  of  this  state  I 
hereby  proclaim  Priday.  March  27,  to  be  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer. 

Let  us  all.  In  conformance  with  our  own 
reUglous  beliefs,  seek  to  atone  to  a  forgiving 
God  for  our  transgressions.  May  prayer  cm 
this  day  inspire  in  us  a  determination  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  our  fellow  men  and 
to  respond  to  the  eternal  love  that  God  be- 
stows on  aU  miinh^iTt4 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Stete 
at  the  capitol.  In  Hartford,  this  4th  day  of 
.March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
188th. 

_      „  JOHK   DZMPSET. 

By  His  Excellency's  command: 

^  Ella  T.  Gbasso, 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  Huiers 


NOT  aumiLT 

I  do  not,  however,  react  gladly  to  the  notion 
of  a  Stete  legislatiu-e  reaching  into  a  college 
and  firing  people. 

What  should  be  fired— and  I  doubt  whether 
thU  «n  be  done  by  a  legislature— is  the 
idea  that  an  atomiattc  acadnnic  freedom  fur- 
thers the  cause  of  freedom,  individual  or 
academic. 

What  should  be  done  about  Professor  Sibley 
Is  ttiat  people  should  feel  very  sorry  for  hhn. 
And  that.  I  suspect,  is  something  he  could 
not  bear,  less  even  than  nudism,  or  commu- 
nism. 


The  Obflcrvaiice  of  Good  Friday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  CONNSCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  has  issued  a 
proclamation     setting     aside     Priday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  UAMTUMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
discharging  my  obllgaUons  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Reserve  recently  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  our  submaripe 
defenses  In  the  northern  Atlantic  and 
to  participate  in  sMne  of  the  patrols.  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  dedication  and 
sacrifices  our  American  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  this  land  of  frost  and  fire  are 
making  In  order  that  we  here  in  the 
United  States  may  have  the  ability  to 
know  what  our  potential  enemies  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  doing  and  have 
warning  of  any  hostile  acUvlUes  that 
may  be  taking  place  in  this  very  distant 
comer  of  the  world. 

I  have  mentioned  on  several  occasions 
my  concern  over  the  huge  submarine 
fleet  which  is  being  maintained  by  Rus- 
sia. It  is  now  estimated  that  one-third 
of  this  Russian  submarine  fleet  is  home- 
ported  in  the  Northern  Arctic  Sea. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  if  our  allies  are 
to  survive,  the  sea  lanes  must  be  kept 
free  and  open— aafe  frwn  hostile  under- 
sea craft,  safe  from  surface  raiders,  and 
safe  from  long  range  bombers  that  could 
dominate  the  skies  over  the  sea. 

This  is  the  task  of  the  men  who  man 
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the  patrol  and  warning  planes  over  the 
lonely,  dark.  c(^  stretches  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Padflc  Oceans.  A  recent  is- 
sue of  Skyline,  publication  of  the  North 
American  AvlaUon.  Inc..  pays  tribute  to 
these  men  in  an  excellent  article  on  our 
submarine  defenses  titled  "The  Navy's 
Hunter-Killer  Groups  Patrol  the  Oceans, 
Seeking  Intruding  Submarines."  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  It  both  In- 
formative and  Interesting  and  submit  it 
to  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Ths  HuNTBus:    Ths  Navy's  HTTNTsa-Rnxsa 
Groups  PAnec  ths  Ockamb,  Sxxximg  Ik- 

TEtrOINO   SUBICABXNXS 

Everything  in  the  Navy  falls  back  ultimate- 
ly on  men.  In  antisubmarine  warfare  they 
are  impatient  men.  Por  6  years  they  have 
been  patroUlng  the  sea  on  aircraft  carriers, 
on  destroyers,  flying  In  fixed-wing  aircraft 
and  hovering  in  heUoopters. 

They  are  the  hunter-kUler  groups  (HUK) 
roaming  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  day  end 
night  in  a  ceaseless  effort  to  deny  an  ocean 
cover  to  intruding  submarines.  They  are 
confident  of  the  reeearch  miracles  to  come 
from  the  laboratories  to  aid  them,  but  they 
fight  now  with  the  tools  at  hand,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  respond  to  the  voice  crackling 
over  the  intenxnn.  "I  have  a  contact  Bear- 
ing •  •  •." 

There  are  shoot  250  ships,  100  submarines 
and  760  aircraft  assigned  to  ASW  operations' 
There  are  about  86,000  pe-sons  directly  in- 
volved. 

A  typical  HUK  group  is  formed  around  a 
World  War  n  carrier.  The  carrier,  accom- 
panied by  atz  to  eight  destroyers,  is  on  sU- 
tion  almost  60  percent  of  the  time.  It  refuels 
at  sea  and  is  replenished  with  stores  and 
ammunition  while  it  conUnues  the  endless 
patrol. 

UR  ifisxaABUc  roa  huntm>  sub 

It's  normal  aircraft  complement  consists  of 
about  20  SSD  Trackers,  carrying  a  crew  of 
4  and  designed  specifically  for  ASW  op- 
erations. -mM-e  are  four  Willy  Puds  aboard 
the  E-lB,  oddbaU  planes  that  sport  an  over-' 
powering  ndamu  Hke  a  mushroom  canopy 
mammoth  radars  with  wings,  reliable  air- 
borne relay  stations. 

There  are  18  twin-jet  SH-^A  helicopters 
aboard,  big  powerful  4-man  brutes  that 
have  given  Iratg  legs  to  the  ASW  effOTt. 

A  handful  ot  single-Jet  fighter  planes  pro- 
vide air  canopy  for  the  HUK  group. 

In  operatim.  aircraft  are  nearly  always 
aloft,  not  relinquishing  station  vmtU  relieved 
by  another  group.  The  destroyers  hover  in  a 
screenlag  fwination  aroimd  the  carrier  i»ob- 
ing  wltai  their  powerful  sonars.  Par  beyond 
the  horlaon.  heUcopters  hover  over  the  ocean 
dunking  sonars  under  the  sea.  listening  for 
the  telltale  sound  that  will  signal  a  contract. 

Sometimes  the  report  wlU  come  in  from  a 
commercial  aircraft  flying  between  two  con- 
tinents.   "Submarine  snorkel  sighted." 

Aircraft  and  hellcoptera  speed  to  the  posi- 
tion. Destroyers  wheel  about  to  take  up  the 
hunt. 

The  stubby  S2D  Trackers  are  crammed 
with  men  and  gear  dedicated  to  making  life 
miserable  for  submarines.  A  bulging  search- 
light Is  moxmted  on  the  leading  edge  of  the 
right  wing.  There  may  be  depth  charges  in 
the  bomb  bay.  Under  the  wings  are  hung 
torpedoes,  other  depth  charges,  rockets.  In 
a  streamlined  openend  package  at  the  rear  of 
the  engine  naceUes  smoke  bombs  and  sono- 
buoys  are  stacked  like  plump  sardines. 

1*e  mast  dlstlnctlTe  feature  ot  the  «2P  is 
a  stinger,  a  retractable  boom  that  protrudes 
from  the  talL  It  looks  like  a  thick  barber 
pole.  This  is  MAD.  ths  magnstle  alrboms 
detector.  Uttle  pubUelaed  Is  another  place 
of  equlpmnat,  a  sniffer  that  can  smell  out 
the  exhaust  trau  of  a  dlsMl  submarine. 
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at  once.  With  his  copilot  he's  got  to  receive 
all  the  Information  from  Inside  his  own  plane 
as  well  aa  that  being  developed  outside  the 
plane  by  the  helicopters  and  other  vmlts. 
He's  got  to  evaluate,  make  judgments. 

"It's  hard,  {(ruelllng  labor  for  these  pilots. 
Tlie  physical  exertion  becomes  exceptionally 
tough  when  they're  fiylng  In  tight  circles, 
holding  a  contact.  When  they  land  back  on 
ship  they're  wrung  out." 

Theee  are  the  men  who  &ie  fighting  the 
ASW  battle  today.  They  know  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task,  the  Importance  of  the 
effort.  They  know  of  the  determined  re- 
search program  that  is  being  conducted  in 
order  to  help  them. 

But  they  are  understandably  impatient. 


Economic  Measnriiif  Stick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OV   INSIAirA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  measiinng  sticks  employed  to  as- 
seaa  the  state  of  our  Nation's  economic 
health  is  the  siun  spent  each  year  by  the 
American  Industry  for  plant  expansion 
and  equipment  outlay. 

Capital  Investment  by  industry  Is  made 
only  after  a  most  careful  study  of  a 
myriad  of  factCHTS.  One  which  weighs 
heavily  in  the  final  decision  is  the  es- 
timate of  what  lies  ahead  in  the  Nation's 
economy. 

We  have  had  demonstrated  this  week, 
in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  that  one  of 
our  coxmtry's  largest  Industrial  organiza- 
tions has  loc^ced  Into  the  future  and  has 
determined  it  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
a  truly  remarkable  increase  in  demand 
for  its  product. 

The  General  Motors  CTorp.  anounced 
on  Wednesday,  March  18,  1964,  it  will 
spend  almost  $2  billion  in  the  next  2 
years  In  a  capital  expenditure  program. 
This  will  Increase  the  corporatimi's  pas- 
senger-car produeti(m  ci4>acity  by  almost 
20  percent.  Corporation  officials  look 
forward  to  an  increcue  in  employment  of 
almost  50,000  jote  when  the  new  plants 
are  built  and  the  added  capacity  is 
utilized. 

In  my  own  c(»igre68ional  district  the 
Generla  Motors  plant  in  Marion,  Ind., 
will  be  increased  more  than  10  percent. 
Another  Oeneral  Motors  plant  in 
Kdkorao,  Ind..  Is  scheduled  for  the  addi- 
Uoo.  of  250,000  square  feet  of  manufac- 
turing qiace.  At  Anderson,  Ind.,  the 
General  Motors  plants  will  be  expanded 
by  450,000  square  feet 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  lends 
further  support  to  the  surveys;  our  na- 
tional economy  is  spurting  ahead.  This 
huge  corporation  provides  facts  to  l>ack 
up  these  surveys.  Tliey  are  facts  made 
up  of  brick.  m(»rtar,  concrete,  and  steel. 
They  remesoit  conclusions  reached  after 
the  most  intensive  study  by  mm  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  wrong. 

It  is  an  example  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  corporation  and,  more  im- 
pcMtaatly,  eanfldence  in  the  future  course 
of  our  eooQomy. 


No  Haf  f  Knff  About  a  Matter  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pamrsTLVAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9. 1964 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  of  1964,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  expects  to  close  the  gates  on 
the  Klnzua  Dam  on  the  Allegheny  River 
In  Pennsylvania.  With  the  closing  of 
these  gates,  over  one-third  of  the  A31%- 
gany  Indian  Reservation  will  be  flood,- 
ed.  and  as  the  land  disappears,  so,  too 
will  the  treaty  of  the  United  States — the 
treaty  of  1794 — ^wlth  the  Seneca  Indians. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Ellnzua  Dam 
project  was  ever  approved,  since  there 
was  an  alternative  available  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  which  engineering  ex- 
perts state  must  still  be  built  ta  provide 
for  the  flood  control  and  water  supply 
which  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  Is  so  anxious 
to  obtain,  llie  ironic  part  is  that  Klnzua 
will  not  prevent  flooding  In  Pittsburgh, 
but  rather  will  he  tn  the  words  of  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  former  chief  engineer 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a 
"$100  million  blunder  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers." 

It  is  even  more  regrettable  that  the 
United  States — ^who  continually  reminds 
oiir  foreign  friends  and  foes  alike  of  our 
unfailing  adherence  to  all  commitments 
made  In  treaties  and  agreements — 
should  willingly  break  the  oldest  active 
treaty  of  this  Nation,  but  now  be  even 
more  willing  to  refuse  to  accept  its  moral 
responsibility  In  providing  Just  compen- 
sation for  the  taking  of  these  Indian 
lands. 

Were  the  lands  within  the  Allegany 
Reservation  which  are  required  for  the 
Klnzua  project  other  than  Indian  land, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Interven- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Acquisition  there- 
of could  proceed  through  the  normal 
processes  of  negotiated  purchase  and 
sale,  or  if  necessary,  condemnation,  as  in 
the  amoimt  paid  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  of  $20  million.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  treaty  provision  which 
states: 

All  land  •  •  •  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Seneca  Nation;  •  •  •  but  It  shaU  remain 
theirs.  untU  they  chooae  to  seU  the  same  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
the  right  to  purchase. 

"nie  special  duties  which  the  United 
States  owes  to  Its  Indian  wards,  and  the 
precedents  which  have  been  estaMlshed 
during  the  87th  Ccmgress  as  to  the  Lower 
Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reserva- 
tions, the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  believed  that  some- 
thing more  than  usual  was  called  for  in 
this  case. 

This  committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  after  long  and  ex- 
tensive consideratlMi  over  a  period  of 
many,  many  months,  i4X>i'oved  a  bill — 
H.R.  1794 — to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  over  the  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  New  Yoiic  for  the  Klnzua  Dam 
project,  and  which  would  provide  for  the 
relocatlcm,  rehabilitation,  sodal  and  eco- 
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nomlc  devel(H>ment  of  the  members  of 
the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  total  cost  involved  In  HJl.  1794  Is 
$20,150,000  as  It  was  wroveA  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  bill  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  three  classes  of  money  to  the 
Senecas:  First,  that  which  would  l>e  re- 
quired In  any  event  for  the  aoqnisttlMi 
of  Interests  In  land  within  the  Allegany 
Reservation;  second,  that  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  compensate  the  Senecas  for 
certain  Indirect  damages  which.  In  an 
ordinary  condemnation  action,  are  not 
compensable;  and  third,  that  which  is 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  and  reestablish 
on  a  firm  footing  the  Senecas'  economy 
and  to  cover  certain  other  expenses,  as 
promised  hy  Presldoit  Kenne<^. 

As  a  part  of  the  committee's  r^wrt  on 
HJl.  1704,  tbece  Is  the  following  state- 
ment which  was  signed.  Incidentally,  by 
every  membo*  of  the  committee: 

We  wish  to  recognise  the  patience  and 
understanding  shown  by  Bepresentatlve 
Jambs  A.  Hauct.  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  in  pursuing  the  cavise  of  jiu- 
tloe  for  the  Seneca  Indians  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Federal  Ooremment. 

We  commend  him  for  his  undevlatlng  per- 
eeveranoe  in  aohierlng  a  fair  settlement  for 
the  Seneca  Nation  in  aooordanoe  with  our 
American  Ideals. 

Because  of  the  above,  I  was  deeply 
ccmcemed  and  shocked  at  the  haJsty 
action  yest^day  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  which, 
after  <»ly  1  day  of  open  hearings,  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  the  amount  In  the  House- 
m>proved  bill  to  approximately  $9 
million. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee acted  in  good  conscience,  for  as 
the  following  editorial  states,  In  a  matter 
of  hoDOT.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  haggle  about  the  pay- 
ment of  oompoisatlcm. 

The  courts  of  our  land  have  deter- 
mined that  our  Government  has  the 
legal  right  to  acquire  the  lands  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  but  It 
has  a  moral  responsibility  In  paying  for 
breaking  the  treaty  of  1794  with  the 
Seneca  Nation. 

No  Baooling  Aboxtt  a  Mattxe  or  Honob 

Though  there  might  have  been  an  alter- 
native to  the  Klnsua  Dam  in  northwest 
PeonsylTania  which  will  flood  one-third  of 
the  Seneca  Indiana'  Allegany  Reservation — 
and.  the  Indians  say,  SO  percent  of  their 
reeidentlal  land — ^thls  project  haa  gone  too 
far  now  to  be  stopped.  And  It  will,  ot 
course,  reduce  the  flooding  oC  the  Alleghealy 
RlTsr  down  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Ohio  b^ 
yond  that. 

But  in  taking  this  land  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  violated  a  very  old  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Nation,  and  it  cannot  deny  this 
vlolatlMi  of  treaty  rights.  It  can,  however, 
compensate  properly  the  Senecas  irho  have 
been  derived  of  their  land,  and  provide  gm- 
erously  for  their  relocation. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Subcunmlttee 
last  week  reduced  a  $20  miUion  assistance 
bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  House, 
and  cut  it  back  to  $8  million.  The  rehab- 
ilitation fund  for  the  Senecas  was  reduced 
from  nearly  $17  miUion  to  a  little  more  than 
$e  million. 

Under  normal  clrcumstaneee,  in  the  con- 
denmatlon  ot  land  for  public  pxirposes  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  get  the  land  at  no  more 
than  ita  fair  market  value.    The  clrcum- 


staneee In  tills  case  are  far  from  normaL 
And  if  the  Senecaa  are  disturbed  by  thla  sk- 
ami^  of  Fsderal  eoooomy,  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  dlstuAed 
too. 

The  n.S.  Government  is  guilty  of  abrogat- 
ing a  treaty  with  the  foraCathers  of  the 
Senecas;  and  It  should  pay  for  that  offense. 
It  should  not  haggle  about  the  paTment. 
We  yldd  to  no  one  in  our  desire  for  eeonomy 
in  Washington.' but  not  whsn  the  honor  of 
the  United  Statea  is  concerned.  And  it  Is 
deeply  involved  in  this  case. 


Report    to    the    People    of    the    Third 
CoBfretsioBal  Uslriet  •£  New  York 

KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Aivendix  a 
report,  which  I  endeavor  to  send  to  every 
household  In  my  congressional  district: 

[No.  3] 

Mabcb  1964. 

Deab  Frund:  No  matter  how  long  cr  abort 
a  time  you  nMiy  have  lived  in  our  Third 
District,  you  can  be  Justly  proud — aa  I  am — 
of  our  northern  Naeeau  County  region. 

The  moet  recently  available  flguree  pub- 
lished here  in  Washington  show  thsit  our 
Third  District  of  New  York  ranks  fourth 
among  the  Neition's  48S  oongresslonal  dis- 
tricts in  the  educational  attainment  of  our 
residents,  second  in  the  United  States  in 
median  •^nwna.i  fsmlly  Inoame,  and  well  above 
bo^  the  National  and  State  employment 
averages. 

To  have  been  able  to  serve  the  people  of 
such  an  outstanding  area  aa  oura  for  theee 
past  11  years  in  Oongreee  is  a  aomntt  ot  great 
gratlllcation  to  me. 

Our  kxMd.  newspapers  continue  to  do  a  fine 
Job  of  keeping  us  weU  informed  about  pub- 
lic affairs.  To  help  them  peifotm  this  ss- 
sentlal  public  set  lies — to  htfp  you  keep 
poeted — I  have  reoently  inaugurated  a  weekly 
newspaper  oolxunn  from  our  Natlati%  Capital. 
My  oommentary'on  nattaisl  and  world  affairs 
is  distributed  to  every  newqiaper  in  the  dis- 
trict. If  you're  not  already  a  regular  reader 
of  your  local  papers,  Fd  suggest  that  you 
beoome  one — ^It's  a  great  way  to  keep  yourself 
up-to-dats  on  events  in  your  community, 
town,  county.  State,  and  Nation. 

My  ocdumn  wlU  s\q>plemmt  my  news  re- 
leases on  qjecifio  subjects,  and  thla  report  to 
every  family  In  our  dlatrlot.  Fd  like  to  be 
able  to  eeod  you  theee  letters  more  often,  but 
theyte  not  publMied  at  taxpayers'  eoEpenee, 
and  thus  can  appear  only  as  fxmds  are  col- 
lected by  a  dtlasns*  eommlttee  of  pubUo- 
apirlted  residents.  My  we^ly  report  in  the 
papers  wiU  serve  to  fill  the  gape  belwecti 
theee  letters. 

Now,  what's  going  on  in  Washington,  and 
In  the  world?      -^ 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  I  regret  to 
state  that  the  UjB.  position  has  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  I  foreeee  tremendoue  peril 
to  thla  Bepublle  If  vteps  ars  not  taken 
quickly  and  firmly  to  correct  the  situation. 

Do  we  have  an  Amfrloan  foreign  poUcy 
today?  We  do  not.  We  have  nothing  more 
than  a  oonfusedToontradletory  ooUeetlon  of 
many  differing,  often  mutually  sM-def eating 
poUdea  towacd  vartous  ootmtrles. 

Why?  Beoause  today,  aa  the  free  world 
continues  tq  look  to  us  for  leadership  against 
Communist  aggrandiaement,  some  so-called 


I  in  our  State  Department  are  obeceeed 
wttti  the  notion  tha*  a  soft,  yielding  UjB. 
poUoy  toward  the  Kremlin  wlU  tranaform 
the  power-hungry  Russian  Beer  into  a 
ooddly.  haimlesi  puppy.  Thle  fond  hope  de- 
flee  ahnost  a  half -century  of  history;  n 
Ignores  the  long  reoord  of  Bed  treachery  in 
foreign  relations.  But  that  seems  to  make  no 
difference  to  theee  "soft  liners"-^-and  under 
the  Johneon  administration,  they  iMive  their 
way. 

With  what  reault?  We're  trying  to  face 
In  two  opposito  directions  at  once. 

We're  svq;>pcrtlng  both  sides  in  the  cold 
war.  WhUe  with  one.  hand  we  spend  bU- 
lions  for  defense  (Justified  only  by  the 
threat  of  world  Comm\mlst  aggression)  and 
more  bUllons  in  foreign  aid  to  help  stop 
Red  expansion  abroad,  our  othsr  hand  signs 
a  test  ban  treaty  giving  Khrushchev  a  nu- 
clear arms  advantage,  and  grants  TJJB.  credits 
for  huge  wheat  shipments  to  Russia,  reliev- 
ing KhrushcJiev  of  internal  pressure  and  of 
the  need  to  send  his  eoldiers  and  arms-plant 
workers  to  labor  on  Soviet  farms. 

llils  administration  has  made  a  tragic 
error.  It  has  misinterpreted  the  American 
public's  strong  deslrie  for  peace  to  be  a  de- 
sire for  appeasement — which  history  has 
proved  time  and  again  to  be  a  sure  road  to 
war. 

Has  this  "soft"  attitude  made  the  C(Hn- 
munlsts  our  friends?  Read  your  papers: 
The  Reds  shoot  down  a  lost  U.S.  training 
plane  over  East  Germany.  Pro-Communists 
In  Zanyrthar  expel  our  diplomats  at  gimpoint. 
Laos  sinks  deeper  into  the  Red  morass,  drag- 
ging Cambodia  along.  Communist  Vletoong 
guerrillas  in  Vietnam  gain  ground,  and  are 
reported  to  have  offered  a  $360  bounty  for 
every  American  kiUed.  The  Reds  incite  de- 
portation of  UjS.  educators  from  Ghana: 
President  Johnson  is  hanged  in  ettgy  in 
Greece. 

Closer  to  home  (as  predicted  in  my  last 
report  to  you) .  Castro  exports  men  and  arms 
to  foment  rebellions  in  Latin  America. 
Cuban  weapons  are  smuggled  into  Vene- 
zuela, where  Americans  are  kidnaped  and 
U.S.  property  burned.  Castro's  agitators 
encourage  bloody  riots  in  Panama;  UJS.  sol- 
diers are  killed  and  relations  are  severed 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  Castro  ar- 
rogantiy  shuta  off  the  water  supply  for  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  which  I  visited 
in  January. 

Our  alliances  grow  shakier.  Our  NATO 
'partner."  General  de  GaiiUe  of  Ftanoe.  now 
snuggles  up  to  Red  China.  &rltatn's  Prime 
Minister  Home  points  caustically  to  our 
Govemmoit-backed  wheat  aale  to  Khru- 
ahchev.  then  (using  our  error  to  Justify  his 
own)  defies  our  "nkloekade"  by  seUing  buses 
to  Khrushchev's  stooge,  Castro. 

All  across  the  globe,  our  enemies  are  spit- 
ting into  American  facea,  tearing  down 
American  flags,  stoning  and  bombing  Amer- 
ican Installations,  shooting  down  American 
planee,  stealing  American  property  (or  de- 
stroying what  they  cant  steal),  murdering 
American  citizens — and  laughing  at  the  im- 
potent "giant  of  the  West." 

What  has  o\ir  President  done?  He  has 
Issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  beloved  aU  over  the  world — that  thoee 
who  express  oonoem  about  the  situation 
are  nothing  more  than  "beUyachers." 

I  care  far  less  about  our  being  "beloved" 
abroad  than  I  care  about  our  being  re- 
q>ected.  by  both  our  friends  and  our  enemlee. 

Our  superb  human  and  natural  resotircee. 
our  unexceUed  economic  system,  our  long- 
established  devotion  to  liberty— aU  these 
cause  free  nations  to  look  to  xis  for  leader- 
ship. But  true  leadership  demands  the  re- 
spect of  those  whom  cms-- would  lead,  as 
weU  as  one's  adversaries — and,  even  more 
important,  the  will  to  lead. 

We  have  already  lost  the  respect  of  our 
wniwwt— ;  yn  ai«  fast  losing  that  of  those  we 
oount  on  our  side  In  the  struggle  of  freedom 
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X  TOtad  for  tha  Voea- 
Blgher  Bdueatlon  Acta. 
tbm  Health  Pro- 
TMBlBDa  ■OueotlflA  Act  had  It  not  been 
badly  drawn. 

Tbe  Chril  Blghta  Act  et  1M4  haa  won  Ita 
Brat  rowad,  to  tke  Houae.  I  votod  far  tbls 
MU,  aa  I  taavo  Cor  avery  meaaora  totanded  to 
lautout  the  t1(Mb  of  all  Amartcana  on  an 
o^oat  baita,  TapardleaB  of  raoa,  oreed.  color, 
«r  nattonal  origin.  Hie  real  teat  wlU  come 
In  tbe  Senate,  wbere  I  truat  that  Prealdent 
Johnson'  newly  found  enthuslaam  for  tOvil 
rights  will  persuade  his  3  to  1  majority  ratify 
our  action.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  com- 
monsehse  and  \inderstandlng  can  make  this 
laglalatloa  effective;  neither  violence  nor 
cItH  disobedience  is  the  solution. 

"liedlcaia."  the  mliamad  King-Anderson 
bill  to  provide  very  limited  health  services 
for  peraoDS  65  or  older  out  of  social  secxirlty 
taxes.  Is  again  before  my  conmilttee — and  I 
still  oppose  it.  aa  being  (l)  inadequate,  cov- 
ering only  ooe-thlrd  of  needs,  or  %»  per 
month,  (3)  tneqnltoble,  overtaxing  younger 
workers  to  pay  otherT  btlla.  and  taxing  mll- 
licnatre  and  worker  at  the  same  rate.  (3) 
coatly,  eventually  boosting  your  social  secur- 
ity taxea  to  11  percent  or  more.  (4)  danger- 
oua.  fiirther  weakening  the  solvency  of  the 
whole  social  security  system,  now  $330  bil- 
lion in  the  red,  (5)  tnefBclent,  creating  new 
bureaucratlo  red  tape,  hiking  costs  and 
paperwork  and  dtiaytog  needed  hoapttallza- 
tlon,  and  above  all  (6)  unnecessary,  in  that 
tba  Kerr-Mllls  Act  (which  I  supported,  and 
which  Is  now  In  elllact  or  going  Into  effect  in 
4>  Jurladlctloiia  tafilnrtlTig  New  York)  pro- 
vldaa  twtre  and  batter  medical-care  aid  for 
people  M  and  over  who  cant  afford  it. 

1^  19aB.  with  Ung-Aadwson  medicare. 
you  wtn  be  paying  (aMJO  (average)  each 
year  in  aoelal  aaeuzlty  taxaa.  with  a  like 
amount  paid  by  your  employer — but  to  pro- 
vide only  limited  heapttal  and  after-hospital 
nuralag  home  cara.  plus  some  home  health 
aarvloea.  In  oamtamt,  the  existing  Ksrr- 
Ifllla  Act  coven  all  these,  pliu  doctors'  and 
surgeons'  servlcee,  private  nursing,  physical 
therapy,  <tontal  work,  lab  and  X-ray  services, 
praacrlbed  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dentures,  and 
proathetlo  devloea.  Under  Ksrr-llilla.  any 
senior  citizen  who  needs  fln.tTw»4»j  aid  tor 
mwUcal  care  can  get  It.  I  am  willing  to 
cnsMridar  oCtaar  feasttde  solutions  to  the 
problam.  but  up  to  now  the  administration 
in    Its     Insistence    on 


sent  me  a  newaletter  and  signed  your  name 
to  it."  I  appreciate  aU  Tlawa.  and  all  vis- 
itors to  my  oOcaa,  both  In  Washington  and 
in  tbe  dlatrlct.  are  moat  welontne  as  are 
your  lettera.  I  continue  to  be  jiroud  and 
honored  to  repreaent  yon. 
Tour  Congreasman. 

SisvsN  B.  DcxoTTinAir. 


Z  am  Interested  In  the  health 
d  our  older  peoplk.  I  would  appre- 
belng  Informed  of  any  case  of  a  cttlaen 
•B  or  over  la  our  diatrlet  who  is  being  denied 
may  phyitelau-ipreialbed  hoepital  or  aftsr- 
beapltal  aoratog  home  care  because  he  or  she 
eaanoi  afford  suoh  asrvlcea.  Namea,  ad- 
dresses, and  details  will  be  held  strlcUy 
omfldentlal. 

In  the  IMS  session  of  the  88th  Oongraes, 
Z  was  nareeorded  on  only  •  of  the  119  reoord 
votea  takaa.  lor  a  B6-peroent  on-the-record 
cnrnmltmant  score.  Ify  1904  reoord  U  100 
psroaikt. 

Amrng  tha  votes  I've  cast,  in  addition  to 
those  mawtioned  •twvw  and  others  to  cut 
•oats  ot  certain  VJBI.  programs,  wars  votes  far 
the  Bqual  Pay  Act  (eq\ial  pay  for  equal  work 
regardleaa  at  the  werfear's  sex),  against  the 
"political  pork"  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  for 
necessary  Space  Agency  funds,  for  grants  for 
vital  work  in  mantol  retardation,  fbr  a  k»g- 
oventna  pay  hlka  toe  servicemen  (who  have 
laavliag  the  ssi'ilefls  In  alarming  num- 
fazin  subaldiss  which  keep 
your  food  prices  too  high,  for  the  Clean  Air 
Aot  to  atssn  poUutkMt.  against  the  unneeded 
ot  urban  Affalra."  and  for  ex- 
i  oC  tba  CIvU  Bt^Us  Commlaslon's  life. 
Tour  respaiaaa  to  my  *^aahlngton  Beport 
Ha  1"  was  tooat  heartening,  everyone  who 
vroto  to  ma  aboot  It  received  a  reply,  In- 
dudli^  tb«  eomedlia  who  wrqto:  "Some  nut 


Tke  War  m  P«Teiiy 

EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

IN  THE  HOX78S  OP  B3EPRB8KNTATIVKS 

Mondmjf,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  tha  Preil- 
dent's  war  (m  poverty  plans,  and  have 
Introduced  HJL  10462,  Idfmtlcial  with  the 
administration's  bUl,  to  show  my  strong 
support. 

llie  bm  provides  programs  ^i^di  will 
strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty  to  end  the 
vicious  cycle  which  begins  with  low  In- 
come and  continues  t^^^r^igh  inf(4pq^|frt^ 
education  to  tbe  final  point  of  economic 
Incapacity.   ThlB  cycle  mast  be  broken. 

Assistance  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
is  one  of  my  primary  objectivea.  I  con- 
sider the  provlsloQs  relating  to  the  three 
new  programs  to  benefit  our  young  peo- 
ple, of  greatest  Importance.  I  believe 
that  the  Job  Corps,  tha  work  training 
(n-ogram.  and  the  work-study  program, 
will  prove  most  efficacious  In  opening 
Job  and  school  opportunities  to  tbe  one- 
half  million  young  Americans  whose 
future  otherwise  would  be  fmad  with 
endless  frustratloda,  hopdessness,  and 
poverty.  A  cry  of  despair  Is  heard 
throughout  our  land;  it  Is  mtuwiking  to 
realize  that  altboiigh  we  are  tha  richest 
nation  In  the  world,  one-flftti  of  our 
people  suflw  cruel  deinlvations  and  lack 
of  opportunities  which  In  turn  entrap 
the  youzv  In  tha  oonflnulnff  environment 
of  hivelessness,  often  through  genera- 
tions. 

The  Job^Corps  alms  for  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  100.000  young  men.  It  is 
emphasised  that  tbe  eooservatlOB  camps 
and  Job  tndntav  centers  which  would  be 
established  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  serve  as  educational  institu- 
tions rather  than  as  mere  camps  for  the 
undetpiivUeged.  Hie  proposed  work- 
training  program  would  pcxMrlde  voca- 
tional training  and  part-time  work  for 
200.000  young  men  and  women  In  proj- 
ects to  be  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonpiDflt  agen- 
cies. Tbe  work-study  program  would 
help  our  deserving  and  qualified  young 
peoi^  who  are  now  denied  ooUege  edu- 
cation by  economic  cireamatanoes.  llnis 
we  would  uttUae  brainpower  and  ddll 
presently  being  wasted.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  heSpfnl  provtsions  In  the 
bill;  among  them,  ttie  authority  to  re- 
cruit and  train  volunteers  for  tiie  war 
against  poverty. 

The  Inveatient  we  make  in  eamrlng 
out  the  pitwlsteos  of  the  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunl^  Act  of  19M  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over,  and  nuBasnred  against  the 
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inestimable  beneflts  which  will  accrue  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  our  future 
economy,  it  is  a  modest  ovm?. 

Congress  must  hear  the  pleas  of  the  de- 
spairing, underprivileged  people,  young 
and  old.  ot  this  Nation.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass  this 
necessaiy  and  beneficial  Mil  idilch  will 
enable  us  at  least  to  start  the  long,  up- 
hill fight  against  poverty,  which  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  "dOTaestlc  enemy  which 
threatens  the  strength  of  our  Nation  and 
the  wdfare  of  our  people."  The  sooner 
we  can  implement  the  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  bin.  the  sooner  we  start  to 
save  the  youth  <rf  our  country.  Our 
enemy,  povNty,  can  and  must  be  con- 
quered. 


Twenty  Millioa  Rval  Folks  Speak  Out  on 
Rval  Electriicafioa  Issues 


EXTENSION  OS^  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or  wmcoMsiK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  JC^NSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  7,500  membov  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives  gathered  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  last  we^  for  the  23d  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rural  Electrlo  Co-op 
Assoeiatioo— NRECA.  They  were  refi- 
resenting  081  rural  power  systems  which 
have  made— and  are  continuing  to 
rnakd  significant  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  tbe  Nation. 

Undo*  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Racoso  some 
of  tbe  resolutions  which  were  passed  by 
tha  delegates  to  this  convention.  These 
resolutions  are  the  product  of  10  regional 
NRBCA  meetings  plus  intensive  study  In 
depth  by  the  resolutions  committee  of 
the  opportunities  and  obstacles  that  lie 
before  the  rural  electric  coc^eratives  of 
tha  United  States.  Debated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  of  NRBCA's  081 
memt>er  systems,  the  resolutions  repre- 
sent the  thinking  of  20  million  rural 
people  served  by  rural  electric  co(^>era- 
tives: 

BraoLUTioNS  or  ths  22d  NRECA  Aknual 
MzmNo 

KOKAL     TKLKPHONI     X-OAW     AOTHOBXBAIIOM 

Be  it  reaolved.  That  we  aupport  the  loan 
authorlaatton  whidi  will  be  requeeted  by 
the  National  f  elephone  Cooperative  Assoda- 
Uoo  for  fiscal  yaar  106S.  and  urgsd  BSA  to 
promoto  the  eartenston  of  adequato  aad  re- 
liable telephooe  servlee  through  rural  tele- 
phone cooperatives  to  all  rural  areas  of  the 
country. 

CAPITAL   BUDGKT 

Be  it  reaolved.  That  Oongreea  Is  urged  to 
adopt  a  capital  budget  for  FMsral  Oovara- 
ment  fiscal  operations  that  win  dearly  dls- 
tlngiilah  between  opwating  expeiMtttiava 
and  capital  investments,  such  as  self-Uqol- 
datlng  BEA  loans  and  Federal  power  Invaat- 
menta. 


the  eectlon  6  loana  program  la  la 
effective  maana  of  helping  In  «»*-t*"nT 
whsre  no  otiiar  help  Is  available:  How, 
tberefloro,  bait 

Bewotoe4,  Tliat  we  support  tbe  prindide 
that  BSA  slMuM  oontlnue  to  make  seetloii 
6  loans  which  meet  aU  legal  and  admlnlatza- 
tlva  raqulreaunta.  wlwn  swdi  loana  are  ee- 
aentlal  to  and  will  make  aa  effeettve  con- 
tribution to  ecoBcmle  and  community  de- 
velopment in  rural  electric  service  areaa. 

POWaS  COKPANT  TAX  8T7BSn>IE8 

Whereas  the  power  companies  have  col- 
lected from  consumers,  including  rural  elec- 
trics who  buy  wholesale  power  from  them 
almost  $3  billion  in  Federal  taxes  which 
they  have  kept  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 167  and  168  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  and 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
affords  another  tax  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a 
3 -percent  tax  credit  to  utilities  for  doing 
what  they  as  public  utllltlee  must  do  any- 
way, that  is,  add  new  capacity  to  serve  their 
growing  loads,  and  this  windfaU  will  amouxlt 
to  more  than  $4  bUlion  in  the  uext  20  years; 
and  the  tax  bill  passed  by  Congrees  in  Febru- 
ary contains  la  section  308(e)  (3)  provisions 
precluding  consumers  from  benefiting  In  this 
tax  cut;  and 

Whereas  the  power  companies  for  years 
have  alleged  that  they  can  supply  aU  fore- 
seeable power  needs,  with  no  pubUc  as- 
sistance, nnancial  or  otherwise:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved.  That  we  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  there  is  no  Jiistiflcatlon  for 
these  tax  subsidies,  and  urge  that  they  be 
eliminated. 

KKA  APVaOPaiATIONS  POB  196S 

Be  it  reaolved.  That  .we  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  9800  mlUlon  reg- 
ular authorlxation  and  $66  million  Joint 
electric  and  telephone  contingency  authori- 
aatinn  for  flaeal  year  1066;  provided,  how- 
ever,  that  the  NRECA  Legislative  Committee 
is  autborteed  to  adjust  the  aaaounta  to  be 
requested  in  the  event  the  annual  siu-vey 
makes  such  adjustment  necessary;  and  be 
it  further 

Reaolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  administrative  funds  for 
REA  requested  in  the  President's  budget; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  limitation 
on  the  REA  Administrator  In  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  and  we  urge  tha  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  eUmlnato  the 
burdensome  requirements  hnpoeed  on  REA 
in  the  1964  reports. 
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future  time  the  amounts  which  Con- 
ui  or  wlU  make  available  through 
BKA:  How,  ttMrefOra,  be  It 

itofotoed.  That  m  approve  the  proposal 
that  RBBCA  and  BKA  caod\iot  ptudlea  in 
deptli  ot  tba  future  capital  requirements  of 
rural  eleetrUleatlan  and  means  of  meeting 
them.  Including  an  examination  of  the  f  easi- 
MUty  of  obtaining  funda  In  private  money 
markets,  and  an  i^praisal  of  the  modifica- 
tlona  (U  any)  which  should  be  sought  la 
REA  financing.  _^ 


BATES   AND   LOAN    T^UfS 

Be  U  reaolved.  That  we  reafllrm  our  long- 
standing airport  of  the  preeent  REA  Interest 
rate  and  loan  terms  in  order  that  the  runl 
electric  systems  and  the  rural  telephane 
cooperatives  may  be  able  to  carry  out  tha 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  aa  amended,  in 
building  a  better  rural  America. 


Whereas  rural  electric  systems  In  moafe 
States  continue  to  be  harraaaed  by  territorial 
invasions,  and  the  reaultant  loas  of  service 
area  and  consiuners  make  even  oxire  dif- 
ficult the  already  burdenaome  task  ot  pro- 
viding dependable,  low-cost  servlee  on  an 
area-coverage  baals;  and 

Whereas  we  reafllrm  the  unrestricted  right 
and  reeponalbtllty  of  ixiral  electric  aystsms 
to  serve  thoee  areaa  In  which  they  *"«tlutwl 
service,  and  we  oppoae  pirating  ot  area  »ivt 
conaumers  by  any  other  eleetrle  utility  sys- 
tems: Now,  therdeora.  be  It 

Reaolved,  Tbat  tbo  Congress  and  impro- 
priate cOdato  In  Stoto  and  VMaral  Oovem- 
menta  be  tirged  to  take  all  aotlona  available 
to  them  In  exploring  aad  pvomotlng  such 
mtesorea  aa  may  be  poatfale  to  protect  rural 
electric  systems  agalnat  vIolatkMM  of  ;tarrl- 
tory,  pirating  of  members,  aad  ooademnatlaai 
of  propertlea;  and  In  particular,  that  they 
be  urged  to  recognise  that  it  Is  detrimental 
to  the  public  tntsreat  to  foster  or  tojwrmlt 
Invaaion  of  areas  served  through  area-cover- 
age loans. 


.  POWXa  OOM1U8BIOH  JUBISOICIIOH 

Whereas  toe  Federal  rowai  Oonmitastoa 
haa.  In  doekat  B-TllS.  Isansd  show  cause 
OTders  to  three  nooiroat.  rural  eieotrte  of^ 
terns  for  toa  porposa  of  detsmUnlng  the  Ju- 
risdictional stotos  of  said  systems,  "and  thoaa 
almllarty  situated."  before  said  Oommlsston; 
and 

Whereaa  the  Ccoimlttaa  on  Ai^roprlatlaiB 
of  tiM  nJSw  Senate  baa  dlraetod  Hm  VMtaal 
Power  Commission  to  not  '•^r^  funds  la 
further  attesopto  to  assist  such  Jurtadlction: 


iMfaaiiUATSoir  op  po 


OOKPANUCS 


B   LOAKB 

Whereas  the  rural  electric  aystams  are  vi- 
tally concerned  with  aad  are  heavily  en- 
gaged In  afforto  to  renew  tba  oppartnaltlH 
In  rural  Aasrlea  for  provldtBg  a  deeant 
stendard  af  living  for  a  mutmam  ai 
of  rural  people: 


Whereas  some  power  companies  are  chatg- 
tng  ratee  which  produce  substantially  more 
than  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  inveatment  and 
use  portions  of  their  Ineome  for  antlrural 
electric  and  anttreoooroe  devdopaient  cam- 
paigns; and 

Whereas  Senator  La  Ubtcalp.  of  Monta^ra, 
has  unveiled  this  (^jteratton  In  all  of  Ita 
deaplcable  and  unsavory  detaU:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved,  That  we  commend  Senator  Mtt- 
CALP  for  his  efforts  and  urgs  him  to  continue 
to  expoae  these  nefarious  opsratlons  and 
can^Mlgas  of  vlllileatlon;  and  be  it  further 

Jtesolred,  Tliat  the  appropriate  oommltteea 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Power  Oommla- 
alon  be  urged  to  Inveatlgato  and  publicize 
axoeas  eamlngi  and  Uielr  uae  In  propaganda 
and  lobbying  campalgni.  and  to  take  steps  to 
end  these  sbTinos. 

axvDT  OP  cancAi,  ■■niiTsiiiin  axs  iiaAm 
Whereas  adequate  capital  fin»ii..4».g  ^t  low 

j°*yt  raiH  to  vital  to  tlM  future  of  our 

program;  aad 
Wbareaa  our  eapttal  requlieiuepte  win  ooa- 

ttowa  to  rtn  intlto  tatora,  poaalMy  eaeeedlng 


Whereas  the  Federal  Power  CommlMlon 
haa  wTiniaeljr  rejected  this  mandate  of  tha 
Senate  Committee  on  Approprlattona;   "*4 

Whereas  tba  three  rural  aleetrlo  ajyatams. 
and  tha  400  syatema  whioh  have  Intarvenad 
In  FPO  docket  ■-711S,  have  already  expended 
967.000  In  <i»f— .<««£  tbemaalvea  against  FPO 
Jiniadletlan:  wtfbout  allowance  for  the  ooat 
of  further  prooewrtings  beftce  K>C  and  judi- 
cial appeals  therefrom  eetimatod  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $800,000:  and 

Wbersaa  tbe  Fsdecal  Power  Commission 
baa  suapeoded.  or  initiated  InveatlgatioDa 
into,  the  wholesale  contraote  under  wblob 
certain  nonprofit,  rural  electric  systems  pur- 
diaae  power  and  energy  from  Inveator-owned 
companies;  tluraby  Impoetng  further  coete 
of  litlgatloo  on  aacb  systems  and  preventing 
or  hihlbitlng  the  purobaaa  by  tbem  of  sudi 
wholesals  power  at  lowest  coat;  and 

Whereaa  the  Rural  Xlectrlftoatlon  Act  of 
1036  waa  enacted  aubaequenC  to  the  IMeral 
Power  Act  of  19SS  and  conferred  on  the  BEA 
Administrator  oomptoto  authocl^  to  eserciaa 
Federal  regulation  and  oontrel  over  the  elec- 
tric systems  which  It  empowered  tiin^  to  fi- 
nance; and 

Wbateas  Itie  eaerelae  of  JnrladlctlMi  over 
nanpeoat.  rural  aleetrlo  sjatems,  or  their 
wholseale  power  eontraeCa.  doea  na«  serve  the 
pubUc  Intereet.  dupUcates  aad  to  la  oonfllot 
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wltb   the  pov«n 
CoosrMa  to  th* 
twyond  tlM 
end  Po^m 
Poww  Act  at  1M8| 


ISA 

ftotbaltj 


tofialst  CO 


ticrtrle 


■JBl  Buu: 


HJt.    8068) 
HooM*  of  Congn^ 
Ing   aonproflt 
■tatotory  •zanpttlin 
•olT*  any  quastloiL 
■tatus  t€  sucb 

Betoloed,  Ttuit 
tloa  tlM  Ooogr— 
promptly  anaet 
HJL  8038  or  HJL 
Jurladietloii 
•nd  b«  tt  fortlMr 

AeaolMtf,  niat  ^ 
tlM  umtad  StatM 
would  KMmpt 
•etlflns  tntolTtiic 
Mdaof] 
In  or  at  tbe 
la  to  s 


and  duties   delegated  by 

Admlnletrator.  and  Is 

omXerred  on  tlie  Ped- 

tmder  the  Federal 

(8.  8038,  HJl.  8033  and 

Introdooed   In   botb 

wblch  would,  by  grant- 

■yetema    an   e»pre— 

trom  FPC  control,  re=- 

ae  to  tbe  Jurladlctlonal 

Now.  tberefore,  be  It 

bereby  reqieetfully  pe- 

of  tbe  United  Statea  to 

le^aUtkm  eucb  te  8.  3028. 

90B8  to  exempt  from  7PC 

rural  electric  lystems; 


nonpr  lAt 


bonn^iry 


■Itch 


etpaUy  engaged  tn 
button  of  eleetrldky 
In  the  State  of 
Jotnlag  8tatee;  and 
JteMtoad,  That 
la 

with  aU 
tk»a  IntMWtad 
the 

lagWattoo:  and  be 
MtobteA.  That 
our  appractetton 
operattva,  ttte 
>  8oath 
for 


petition  tbe  Congress  of 

to  enact  legislation  wblcb 

VFC  Jurladlctlon  trans- 

Sm  wholesale  sale  for  re- 

trom  a  point  wltb- 

of  a  State  where  such 

<x  customers   prln- 


fra  a 


trammitted : 


cuBt  xner 


our 
■upport  for  their 


tbe  retaU  sale  and  dletrl- 
to  ultimate  oonsumen 
wholesale  sale  or  ad- 
be  it  further 

2ie  MRBCA ''general  man- 

and  requested  to  coop- 

grOups  and  (xganlza- 

seeurlng  enactment  ot 

laglslatton  or  similar 

It  further 

PS  eotnmend  and  express 
tbe  Dairyland  Power  Co- 
Power  CooperatlTe 
Bural  Kleoerle  Ooop- 
FPC   docket  K-7113. 
tiedge  of  support  for  their 
el  '<*%  tn  said  docket. 


otier 
ittoiied 


Iflznkota 
Cnitral 


dafetMlng 


atsKCS  cLAinn 


resMwei 
by  the  power 
etplaa  that  the 
of  the  people's 


Now, 
That 


ttM  Congress  be 
an  aelMnMa  that 
lntH«at  throu^ 
the  prafsreno 
ptefnted  the 
famng  completMy 


thilr 


the  abllty 
to  fnlflU 
raetly  dependent 

i  low-oo4t 
itntiie 


fiee( 
and    onKdtton 


from  BKA 
have  to 
adequate  supfdy 
therefore,  be  it 

iteaotasd.  That 
Admlnlatrator  Nonfaan 
hisefforte  on  btiutlT 
and  be  It  further 


TTiat 
the  UUted  Statee 
to  tbe  BKA  Act 
ehangs  tai  the 
the  Administrator 
transmission  loans 


Jteso^oed.  That 
the  imited  State  to 
loan    program    by 
RCA  loan  funds  t< 
America  for  electro  b 


knoM 
Whereas  the 
tain  powers   iqwn 
under  tbe  Bural 
and 
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eomj  anles ' 
bei  eflto 


m<  oey 
deve  opment 


attempte  are  being  made 

to  destroy  the  prln- 

from  the  InTestment 

in  the  multtple-pur- 

should  belong  to 

therefore,  be  it 

President.  iq>pr(9riato 

heads  of  ageneiee.  and 

to  oppoee  strongly 

^  pould  subvert  the  public 

I  irnaf titng  and  weakening; 

whldi  has  thus  far 

energy  reeouroee  from 

under  the  control  of  the 


ind 


XSBOH  AM  »  TXAlfSiaaBIDH  LOAMS 


of  rural  electric  sys- 

reqwnslbmUeB  Is  dl- 

tbelr  ahmty  to  obtain 

wholesale  energy:  and 

at  dual  ratee,  eecalator 

from    commercial 

1  he  availability  of  O.  &  T. 

the  only  means  many 

a  dependable  and 

low^oet  energy :   Mow, 


commend  and  support 

Cli4>p  for>  continuing 

of  the  O.  ft  T.  program: 


urge  tbe  Congress  of 

tb  oppose  any  amendmento 

1  rhlch  would  require  any 

prei  ent  eetabllsbed  policy  of 

to  make  genoration  and 

and  be  it  further 


urge  the  Congress  of 

insure  an  eifeetiTe  O.  ft  T. 

appropriating    adequate 

meet  the  needs  of  rural 


coKxirm  axroar 

has  conferred  cer- 

tbe  BKA  Admlnlatrator 

Beetriflcatton  Act  of  1086. 


Whereas  rural  electric  systems,  financed 
by  the  Administrator  under  eaid  act.  have 
established  tbe  best  repayment  record  in  tbe 
history  of  Federal  Oovemment  kian  pro- 
grams, and  together  constitute  tbe  moet  ef- 
fective rural  Improvement  program  Oonceived 
during  tbe  30tb  century;  and 

Whereas  Investor-owned  utility  companies. 
Which  have  traditionally  oppoeed  tbe  rural 
electrlflcatton  program,  have  petitioned  tbe 
Congress  over  a  period  of  years  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Riiral  Electrlfloation  Act  <rf  1936 
to  reetrict  authority  lor  loans  to  construct 
generation  and  transmission  facilities;   and 

Whereas  tbe  Congress  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  so  amend  the  act  as  requested  by 
tbe  companlee;  and 

Whereas  the  companies  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  misuse  the  Federal  appropriation  proc- 
ess  by  petitioning  Ho\iae  and  Senate  Appro- 
priation Commltteea  to  place  substantive 
restrictions  on  tbe  REA  Administrator  as  to 
O.  ft  T.  loans;  and 

Whereas  the  restrictions  on  REA  placed  In 
the  reporte  of  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
will  result  tn  higher  wholesale  power  costs 
and  inability  to  construct  generation  and 
transmission  faculties  and  will  tend  to  deny 
RBA  financed  Q.  AT.  systems  the  right  to  In- 
terconnect with  Federal  power  networks; 
and 

Whereas  such  restrictions  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  law  and  thereby  constitute  leg- 
islation: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved.  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Coounlt- 
tees  to  not  further  restrict  tbe  REA  Admin- 
istrator in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  to 
remove  such  restrictions  as  have  already  been 
imposed. 


Statement  of  CoL  John  T.  Carhoa,  Ez- 
ecatiTc  Directar,  Reserre  Officers  Asso- 
datioa  of  tke  Uaited  States,  Before  the 
Hoase  Sabcoiaauttee  for  Mifitary  Ap- 
propriations, Hatch  19,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  vLoanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
a  statement  submitted  on  March  19  to 
the  Defense  Subomnmittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  suffl- 
clently  significant  that  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  monber- 
ship  of  the  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
STATxicxirr  or  Cou  Johm  T.  Caxlton,  Exxctt- 
Tivx  DnaCToa,  Bxsxxvx  Omcou  Associa- 
tion or  TKX  I7irm>  Statxs,  Bxroax  tkz 
HousB  SuBComoTrxx  rox  Miutaxt  Afpxo- 

FXIATIOmi 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  again  wish  to  express  our. appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  this  year,  and  each  year,  to  present  our 
views  in  connection  with  approi^latlons  for 
the  Reserve  Forces. 

We  are  here,  of  course,  to  represent  the 
views  not  of  this  small  staff  that  appears 
before  you.  but  of  our  entire  membership, 
which  Includes  virtually  100  percent  of  the 
leadership  in  the  Beeerve  Fwoes  of  our  vari- 
ous servioee. 

They  are  dedicated,  experienced  ofDcers  who 
are  responsible  dtiaens  prominent  in  all 
walks  of  life  in  their  onmmunlttes.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  dtiaens  and  taxpayers,  they  are. 


indeed,  profeesionals  as  citizen  soldiers.  Of 
course,  a  large  niunher  are  among  thoae  who 
foue^t  and  led  our  troc^  in  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  but  there  is  among  them  a  large 
segment  of  our  most  respoo*lble  youth  mov- 
ing forward  to  positions  of  importance  in  the 
Reserve  Forces.  Th9j  have  given  much 
thoxight  to  the  problem  of  national  security, 
and  to  their  part  in  it.  They  are  probably 
more  aware  than  tOmost  any  other  segment  of 
our  society  of  the  need  for  achleveing  ade- 
quate national  sectuity  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Last  year  we  ai^ieared  before  you  shortly 
after  the  House  Armed  Services  0<»nmlttee 
had  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  re- 
serve policies  as  a  resiilt  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
having  been  called  upon  twice,  about  a  year 
apart,  to  augment  our  Active  Fnces  in  time 
of  crisis.  You  will  remember  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  in  speaking  of  this  ac- 
tion, noted  that,  "For  the  first  time  o\ir  Re- 
serve FcH-ces  have  been  called  upon  to  help 
prevent  a  war  rather  than  fight  one." 

We  quoted  from  the  committee  report  re- 
sulting from  this  thorough  review  (H. 
Rept.  No.  70.  "Military  Reserve  Posture."  the 
report  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  dated  Augxist 
17.  1962),  an  observation  which  was  most 
significant.  We  ccmsider  this  recommenda- 
tion Just  as  valid  today  and  deem  it  again 
appropriate   to  quote   it: 

"10.  lliat  the  annual  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  request  for  Reserve  sup- 
port be  adequate  to  maintain  a  Reserve 
Force  In  each  nUlltary  department  commen- 
B\utite  with  ite  mobillBation  requiremente 
and  that  the  i4>propriation  be  made  avail- 
able without  the  budgetary  reetrictions 
which  now  preclude  tbe  most  sffective  use 
of  these  funds.  Kxlstlng  budgetary  restric- 
tions estebllshed  by  DQD  prevent  shifting 
of  these  funds  between  various  Reserve 
training  programs  and  frustratee  the  ef- 
forte  of  service  planners  to  ntllixe  most 
advantageously  the  funds  prorided  by  Con- 
gress for  maximum  support  of  the  individual 
Reserve  programs." 

Since  there  appears  to  xis  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of 
this  cold  war  and  that  this  Nation  Is  faced 
with  the  oontinued  neoeeslty  to  bear  coste  of 
standing  military  forcee,  we  believe  the  Re- 
serves stand  at  the  threahdd  of  a  period  of 
even  greater  usefulneas  to  this  country. 

Thus  we  are  convinced  that  a  strengthened 
Reeerve  can  well  be  a  inaj(»r  factor  in  pro- 
viding the  required  national  securty  with 
the  greatest  economy  to  the  taxpayer  if  the 
Reserve  Forces  are  given  tbe  opportimity  to 
rise  to  their  full  capabilities. 

This  Is  vrhy  we  are  so  fearful  of  the  ob- 
vious and  continued  trend  toward  the  ero- 
sion of  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
these  Reserves  Forces. 

A  quick  review  of  the  amount  of  money 
requested  tn  personnel  appropriations  for 
the  Reeerve  componente  ot  the  services  over 
the  past  10  years  will  clearly  headline  this 
fact. 

These  facte  alone  are  enough  to  make  us 
strive  in  every  way  and  to  strongly  urge  your 
committee  to  halt  this  erosi(»i  before  it  goes 
too  far. 

Believe  us.  we  know  the  eitlsen  soldier 
stands  ready  to  sacrifice  his  time  and  to  do 
his  duty,  given  the  tools  to  work  with  and 
tbe  assurance  of  a  steble  and  viable  Reserve 
program.  To\ir  committee  is  in  the  best 
position  to  provide  these  tools  and  this  as- 
surance. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  appearance 
today  is  based  upon  a  need  that  goes  beyond 
these  temporal  requiremente  covering  only 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  Reserve  Forces 
of  tbe  various  military  services.  There  is 
in  truth  a  continuing  effort  whiob  gives 
threat  of  reaching  fruition  thle  next  year  to 
write  the  Reeerves  out'  of  the  national  de- 
fense picture  and  to  relegate  them  far  below 
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any  second-class  standard  than  they  have 
evM-  occupied  before.  When  we  recall  the 
ringing  tributes  to  the  performancee  of  the 
Reserves  in  the  Berlin  crisis  and  in  the  Cuban 
conf  rontotion  and  ths  trtbutee  paid  to  theae 
thousands  of  citlaen  soldiers  from  throughout 
the  United  Stotes  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others,  it  seems 
utterly  inconsistent  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  consider  reducing  *^n^ 
weakening  the  Reserves  rather  than  giving 
them  greater  strength,  better  training,  and 
more  equipment.  The  citizen-soldier  tradi- 
tion has  been  our  basic  military  policy  for 
nearly  aoo  years.  In  this  day  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  speaking  about  meeting  social  needs 
by  cutting  down  on  the  defense  budget  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  anyone  to  reit- 
erate the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  Re- 
serves cost  but  a  fraction  of  what  Is  required 
for  maintaining  comparable  active  duty 
forces. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  recognizes  these 
historic  facte  and  wUl  act  accordingly.  We 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  Congress  must  do 
more  than  acquiesce  in  previous  policy;  it 
must  take  poslUve  action  to  obtain  some 
assurance  that  the  Reeerve  Forces  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  national  commu- 
nity as  a  means  of  providing  not  only  a  ready 
mobilization  base  but  of  keeping  the  people 
of  the  United  States  convinced  that  every  in- 
dividual citizen  owes  his  personal  services  In 
times  of  military  crises  to  the  country  and 
that  these  citizens  must  be  prepared  to  give 
this  service  with  competence  and  some  hope 
of  success.  For,  as  Rousseau  stated  in  the 
18th  century:  "As  soon  as  public  service 
ceases  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  they  would  rather  serve  wlto  their 
money  than  with  their  persons,  the  state  U 
not  far  from  ita  fall." 

The  foUowlng  is  a  brief  ouOlne  of  our  anal- 
ysls  of  the  situation  facing  the  Reserve  Forces  . 
of  each  of  the  military  services  resulting  fj-om 
the  current  departmental  budget  request. 
Our  recommendations  concern  each  service's 
appropriation  and  are  made  with  a  view  of 
prevenUng,  during  fiscal  year  1965.  any  fur- 
ther eroelon  to  the  Reserve  Forces. 

ASMT     RESEKVX     APPROPXIATTONS 

The  ROA  supporto  the  fiscal  year  1966 
appropriations  for  the  "Reeerve  Personnel 
Army"  requested  by  DOD  xnd  the  DA  as 
presented  in  the  request  made  by  MaJ  Oen 
WUllam  J.  Sutton.  C»iief  of  Army  Reserve,  in 
hearings  held  by  this  subcomnUttee  on  Janu- 
ary ao,  1064,  totaling  $243.0  mlUlon,  which 
Includes  916JS  million  for  Army  ROTC 

Although  the  DOD  and  DA  have  pro- 
gramed a  paid  drill  end  strength  of  300  000 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  funds  were  requested  to  support  only 
an  end  strength  of  286,000,  the  highest 
strength  it  has  been  estimated  could  be 
attained  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1966 

The  aggressive  recruiting  program  initiated 
by  DA  in  line  with  the  request  made  by 
Congress  to  reach  the  300.000  end  strength  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964  appropriations  shows  a 
possibility  of  exceeding  the  estimated  end 
strength  of  286,000.  Last  year's  downtrend 
In  strength  has  been  stopped  and  a  con- 
tinuing upward  trend  has  been  estebllshed 
In  Une  wltb  the  poUcy  established  last  year 
It  Is  requested,  that  should  a  supplemental 
budget  be  necessary,  that  it  wUl  be  fully 
supported  by  your  ocMnmittee.  The  pattern 
previously  established  by  your  oommlttee  has 
served  as  an  exceUent  and  outetanding  exam- 
ple of  the  recognition  of  the  neoesdty  for  and 
desirs  of  Congress  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  our  Reserves.  The  aggnsdve  recruiting 
program  undertaken  by  DA  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  your  reoognlUon  and  desire*  is 
worthy  of  note. 

ROA  compllmento  the  wisdom  of  this  oom- 
mlttee and  the  Congress  in  tbe  strong  no. 
ognitiwi  given  the  Anny  Reserve  tecbnldaa 
program  which  was  covered  in  detail  in  H  Jl. 


7179— fiscal  year  1964  hearings.  This  pro- 
gram will  enable  personnel  of  the  USAR 
unite  to  more  fully  devote  their  time  to 
training  and  be  relieved  of  tbe  time-oonsum- 
Ing  administrative,  supply,  and  miL<nt.»T»i|.^{>j^ 
tasks  which  are  essential,  and  whloh  are  be- 
yond the  capabUlties  of  assigned  Reserve  per- 
■onnel  to  perform  during  regular  training 
aasraabUes.  This  will  alleviate  somewh^  tbe 
extra  time  spent  by  personnel,  if  you  will,  a 
personal  sacrifice  of  their  own  time  from 
thehr  regular  civilian  employment  in  order 
to  keep  their  unite  In  the  best  possible  state 
of  training. 

Speaking  of  the  strength  of  our  Reserves  I 
am  deeply  concerned  at  the  attempt  at  the 
continued  erosion  of  our  Reserve  Ktrces.  I 
refer  particularly  to  recent  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  is  placing  the  lower 
priority  Reserves  in  such  a  low  place  of  pri- 
ority for  support  that  we  will  have  virtually 
no  mobUlzation  base  beyond  the  22  division 
high  priority  fcwces,  a  force  that  would  be 
inadequate  for  the  support  of  an  operation 
of  the  magnitude  of  Korea,  a  limited  war 
operation  that  could  very  weU  occur  again 
and  in  the  not  too  dUtant  future. 

Remember  that  this  22  division  fgrce  con- 
sists of  16  divisions  of  our  AcUve  Army  and 
6  high  priority  divisions  and  their  support- 
ing forces  from  the  Reserve  componente.  Of 
the  Active  Army  divisions,  five  are  in  Enirope 
unavailable  for  deployment  elsewhere,  like- 
wise two  divisions  in  Korea.  If  we  are  ever 
faced  with  the  deployment  of  nine  divisions 
force  as  we  were  in  Kwea  (eight  Army- 
one  Marine),  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed in  the  Conus  with  a  minimiirr,  of 
delay.  Where  are  they  to  come  from  imless 
we  have  a  bigger  base  than  the  23  division 
high  priority  force?  Hence  our  concern  over 
the  forces  In  lower  priority  and  a  tendency 
to  eventually  erode  them  from  our  Reserve 
Forces. 

With  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the 
world  today— Vietnam  is  one  outetanding 
example— Cyprus,  another,  there  is  always 
the  posslbUity  that  our  forces  might  be 
needed  in  several  areas  at  the  same  time. 
The  necessity  for  an  adeqiiate  mobilization 
base  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  menabera  of  the  oom- 
mlttee. when  we  were  here  before  you  last 
year,  we  were  in  toe  happy  position  of  being 
able  to  report  to  you  toat  the  Naval  Re- 
serve budget,  whUe  austere,  was  adequate 
and  tha«  we  had  no  increaees  to  recom- 
mend, and,  instead,  urged  your  approval  of 
the  requeste  of  the  Navy  Departaient. 

While  there  has  been  a  small  ijxr^aae  in 
the  overall  money  reoommended  in  this 
year's  Naval  Reewve  budget,  nevertheless, 
the  increaees  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
requiremente;  they  do  not  even  offset  the 
new  coet  increases. 

This  oommlttee  has  always  Insisted  that 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  Nattonal 
Guard  strength  be  maintained.  At  times 
the  oommlttee  baa  placed  mandatory  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  for  theee  two  Re- 
serve ootnponents.  At  other  times  the  com- 
mittee has  Indicated  in  leglaUtian  that  U 
neoeseary  to  maintain  the  authorized 
siTength,  the  Congress  would  entertain  a 
deficiency  approprlaitlon. 

We  are  confident  that  you  believe  with 
equal  Interest  that  the  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
gram also  should  meet  ite  authorized 
strength.  The  proposed  budget  now  before 
you  does  not  do  this.  Instead,  it  levels  the 
N»val  Reeerve  program  off  at  an  average 
strength  of  126.000  officers  and  men  for 
Navy's  Selected  Reeerve.  The  "D"  day  re- 
quhwmenta  of  the  Selected  Reserve  program 
have  been  made  unmlstekeably  clear  by  Vice 
Admiral  Sm«dberg  in  his  appeannoee  be- 
fore the  poature  haaringB  and  other  com- 
mltteea In  taie  House  and  Senate.  The  re- 
quipemeot  U  for  100.000  dtaoers  and  men. 


This  budget  levels  it  off  at  125.000.  We  be- 
lieve and  hope  that  you  insist  that  the 
Naval  Reeerve  program  be  given  the  same 
support  toward  reaching  l«s  authorized 
etrength  that  is  glvM  to  other  oomponente, 
and  that  an  increaae  in  strength  be  appro- 
priated for  fl«sal  year  1065  to  permit  the 
program  to  grow  toward  meeting  it.  The 
"old  saw"  advanced  by  comptrollers  that  the 
Navy  should  not  be  given  additional  funds 
because  it  is  tmahle  to  mAinifeoiii  a  greater 
strength,  simply  has  no  validity.  As  of  to^ 
day,  toe  Navy's  Selected  Reeerve  Is  at  a 
strength  of  130,000  and  the  Navy  is  being 
required  to  reduce  this  strength  to  126,000. 
Recruiting  programs  have  been  slowed  and 
qualified  offloers  and  enlisted  men  are  being 
thrown  out  of  the  Selected  Reserve  program 
In  order  to  reduce  the  strength  to  meet  fis- 
cal,  not   mobilization,   requiremente. 

We,  therefore,  ask  the  committee  to  in- 
crease the  Rieserve  personnel.  Navy  appro- 
priation to  permit  an  Increase  In  the  aver- 
age strength  for  the  Selected  Reserve  from 
125.000  to  132.000.  This  wlU  require  an  In- 
crease of  $2,742,000. 

Year  before  last,  the  Congress,  at  our  re- 
quest, Increased  the  line  item  covering  cate- 
gory D  training  from  a  token  number  to 
12.000.  This  line  Item  includes  those  offi- 
cers and  men  In  the  specialist  program  who 
drill  without  pay,  but  get  acUve  duty  for 
training  with  pay.  AU  of  the  Increase  that 
was  authorized  at  that  time  was  used  effec- 
tively. Last  year,  the  budget  Included  ade- 
quate funds  for  this  lt«n.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  budgeteen'  axes  have  been  swimg 
again.  This  line  item  has  been  reduced  sub- 
stantlaUy,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  a  particularly  urgency  to  Increase  it  in 
the  1966  budget.  This  urgency  resides  in 
the  fact  that  many  enlisted  men  will  retvirn 
to  the  Reserve  program  after  having  com- 
pleted 2  years  ot  active  duty  and  wlU  be 
assigned  to  the  Fleet  Augmentation  Divi- 
sions. By  the  reduction  of  this  line  item, 
these  men  will  be  denied  active  duty  for 
training  with  pay.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant tor  them  to  retrain  their  skills  by  going 
to  sea  annually.  We.  therefore,  urge  the 
committee  to  Increase  this  line  item  to  in- 
clude 8.600  officers  and  6.000  enlisted  men 
This  will  Increase  the  cost  by  the  svun  of 
$700,000.  .  uui  oi 

In  this  year's  i4>proprtaUon,  another  Item 
relating  to  the  Reserve  program  requires  an 
Increase  which,  while  small,  nevertheless,  U 
of  great  importance  to  the  Reserve  program 
This  parUc\ilar  Increaae  is  the  operation 
and  maintenance  budget  under  the  caption 
"Direct  program,  general  expenses,  naval 
personnel."  A  portion  of  theee  funds  are 
urgentiy  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
Naval  Reserve  training  centers  which  are 
located  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  They 
cover  replacement  of  supplies,  operati<»  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles.  Janitorial 
and  buUdlng  maintenance.  Increase  in  lease 
and  rental  costs,  and  replaconent  of  minor 
logistical  support  equipment  such  as  student 
chairs,  typewriten,  and  personnel  training 
equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Naval  Reserve  training 
centera  are  maintained  at  a  coet  less  than 
that  required  by.  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistartitm  to  maintain  their  activities  in 
a  caretaker  status.  Each  year  there  has  been 
a  deferral  of  requiremente  in  this  appropria- 
tion. In  order  to  maintain  theee  training 
centers  in  decent  oraidition  and  to  provide 
the  services  necessary  for  the  reeorlste  who 
drUl  In  the  centers,  an  additional  $1  million 
la  needed.  We,  therefOTe,  request  that  this 
committee  Increase  this  iMxtgram  activity 
from  $80,800,000  to  $00,800,000  to  provide 
these  funds. 

One  other  item  in  the  Naval  Reeerve  budget 
needs  your  attention.  This  corns*  \inder  the 
heading  of  "Military  oonstruetlocL.  Naval  Re- 
serve." The  Naval  Reserve  was  tbe  first  serv- 
Ice   to   commence  oonstructicm   of  Beserv* 
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I  starting  oat  at  full  authorized  strength. 
This,  of  ooune,  was  not  the  oase  stt  the  b»- 
ginning  of  fiscal  year  liM4  at  which  time  the 
Air  Force  Reeerve  bad  not  recovered  from  the 
personnel  loeses  resulting  from  the  Berlin 
and  Cuban  callups. 

From  the  Informatloo  available  to  us.  It 
looks  as  If  this  Air  Force  budget  request  per- 
hape  will  keep  tfae  flying  imlt  program  above 
the  water  level,  thus  this  aspect  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

However,  again  the  budget  request  falls  to 
provide  for  48  drills  for  the  recovery  program 
units  or  for  Input  of  nonprlor  service  per- 
sonnel. The  testimony  before  your  commit- 
tee of  Oeneral  Moore,  Director  of  Personnel 
Planning,  and  Colonel  Twomey  of  the  Air 
Force  Secretary's  Office  brought  out  by  ques- 
tions from  CcMigreesman  Sncxs,  has  clearly 
indicated  that  the  Air  Force  has  hardened 
its  requirements  In  this  program  but  there  Is 
a  great  need  for  $3.4  million  to  provide  for 
the  full  training  program. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  Con- 
gressman HtasxT,  chairman  of  the  Reserve 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Servioee  Com- 
mittee, has  Introduced  legislation  (HJi.  8760) 
to  require  48  paid  drills  for  these  \uilts,  and 
General  LeMay  In  his  military  posture 
statement  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  strongly  supported  this  action. 
The  climate  now  is  finally  right  for  provid- 
ing these  vitally  needed  drill  periods  for  re- 
covery units,  and  we  respectfully  but  strongly 
urge  this  committee  to  provide  the  required 
63.4  million. 

If  this  money  is  not  provided,  it  will  com- 
pel the  Air  Force  to  pay  fc»'  this  added  train- 
ing by  robbing  the  one  remaining  major 
program  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  This  is 
the  individual  training  program. 

This  program,  vital  to  fleshing  out  the 
Active  Forces  during  an  emergency,  has  suf- 
fered serious  losses  over  the  past  several 
years.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  reserv- 
ists in  the  program,  many  possessing  talents 
and  skills  not  available  elsewhere. 

Last  year  we  teatlfled  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  several  years  past  the  individuals  in  this 
augmentation  program  have  been  afforded, 
on  the  average,  only  one  15-day  active  duty 
training  tour  every  i  years.  This  year's  Air 
Force  budget  request  will  provide  even  fewer 
annual  tours  than  prevlotisly.  These  reduc- 
tions are  hurting  the  program  badly.  There- 
fcxe.  any  further  inroads  which  would  be 
required  Tinder  the  current  budget  requeet 
to  provide  48  drills  for  the  Recovery  program 
would  be  crippling  indeed. 

This,  we  feel,  is  all  the  more  reason  to  In- 
clude the  additional  63.4  million  in  reserve  . 
personnel  impropriations.  This  increase 
will  bring  the  Air  Force  Reserve  component 
up  to  the  fxmding  level  In  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1961.  Kven  this,  however,  will  not  bring 
the  program  Itself  up  to  the  level  of  thoee 
years  as  the  increases  in  pay  and  allowances 
have  raised  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Drill  pay  spaces  will  still  be  less 
than  authorised  in  those  years. 

In  summary,  the  additional  63.4  million  for 
a  total  authorisation  under  "Reserve  person- 
nel. Air  Force"  of  662.6  million  is  essential 
te  the  program  and  should  be  added  by  this 
committee. 

SUICMART 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  your  ctxnmittee  will,  in  its  wisdom: 

(1)  Indicate  Its  willingness  to  entertain  a 
request  for  a  supplementary  (deficiency)  ap- 
propriation of  STilBclent  "Reserve  personnel. 
Army"  funds  to  provide  an  end  strength  up 
to  300,000  in  the  Army  Reserve  should  the 
programed  strength  of  285,000  be  exceeded: 

(2)  Increase  "Reserve  personnel,  Navy" 
funds  by  63.442  million  to  i»x>vide  drill  pay 
strength  of  132,000;  and  to  increase  active 
duty  tours  for  category  D  personnel. 

(3)  Increase  the  "Navy  operations  and 
maintenance  appropriations"  (caption,  direct 
program,  general  expenses,  Naval  Reeerve)  by 


61  million  for  the  nulntenance  of  Naval  Re- 
serve training  centers; 

(4)  Provide  an  addlttnnsi  61.3  million  in 
"Military  construction.  Navy"  to  provide  re- 
placement naval  training  canters  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.  and  Perth  Amboy,  N  J.; 

(5)  Auth<u1ae  61.3  million  more  under 
"Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps**  to  allow 
that  service  to  move  towards  its  required 
strength  of  61,000; 

(6)  Provide  an  additional  68.4  million  In 
"Reserve  personnel,  Air  Force"  to  allow  48 
drills  and  nonprlor  service  manning  of  Ah- 
Force  recovery  units. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  demand  for 
economy  Impels  the  strengthening  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  tor  the  long-range  security  of 
the  Nation.  These  programs  give  the  tax- 
payer the  meet  for  his  dollar;  more  Import- 
antly, perhaps,  their  maintenance  connotes  a 
conunltment  of  all  our  citizenry  to  national 
defense. 


Who  Said  Tbcrc  Arc  CoiunsBUto? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


OF  mew   TC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8BNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
reason  why  Cemmunlfits  are  making  so 
many  advances  in  the  world  today  Is  be- 
cause some  of  the  softheadA  In  our  State 
Department  do  not  think  communism  Is 
dangerous.  It  Is  interestin^r,  therefore, 
to  read  Virginia  Prewett's  article  In  yes- 
terday's Daily  News  on  communism  in 
Venezuela : 

Pkhhaps  thk  Ikdians  Aax  to  Blame 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Caracas,  VaMssuBA. — ^Under  the  policy 
line  necessary  to  see  no  uplieaval,  hear  no 
upheaval,  speak  no  upheaval  ftom  Moscow, 
U.S.  Embassy  spokesmen  here  are  hard-put 
to  explain  away  the  long  terror  campaign 
which  Venezuela's  newspapers  and  govern- 
ment attribute  to  the  Castro-Communist 
underground. 

"Look  at  those  newspapermen."  a  U.S. 
Embassy  spokesnum  said  to  me,  indicating  a 
group  of  UJS.  correspondents  near  us  at  the 
hotel.  •"They're  all  running  around  looking 
for  Communists.  Why,  thwe  aren't  this 
many  Communists  in  Venezuela."  He 
bunched  his  fingers  to  show  how  few. 

"Now  look,"  I  said.  "I  know  the  SUte 
Department  Is  pushing  the  detente  with 
Moscow,  but  do  you  actually  have  to  do  Moe- 
oow's  propaganda  for  them  In  Latin 
America?" 

U>OKING  BACK 

Then  I  remembered  something  else  heard 
frcMn  a  State  Department  official  recently  in 
Washington.  He  had  asserted  that  it  wasn't 
Moscow's  Communists  but  Bed  Chlneee 
who'd  sparked  the  famous  demonstrations 
against  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 

"The  Caracas  crowds  spat  at  Nixon,  and 
spitting  isn't  a  Latin  American  gesture."  (It 
is,  of  course,  classically  Latin  American.) 
The  Red  ClUnete  must  have  trained  the 
spittcrs,  he  thoiight.  This  conjured  up 
visions  of  the  hours  the  trainees  must  have 
spent  learning  to  spit  with  Just  the  right 
(KJlltlcal  significance. 

So  now  I'd  met  another  State  Department 
spokesman  having  trouble  minimizing  Com- 
munist actlvitias  In  Venezuela.  Could  I  fall 
these  envoys  of  the  country  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  JackMn.  Booaevelt  (Teddy  and  F. 
D),  the  Kennedy  brothers  and  the  L.B.J. 
Ranch?  No.  I  had  to  help  them  off  the 
hook. 
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The  embarrassment  of  my  "not  this  many 
Conununlsts"  Informant  was  compounded 
the  very  next  day.  Caracas  newspapers  car- 
ried pictures  of  a  score  of  captured  ter- 
rorists Identified  by  the  Venezuelan  authori- 
ties as  Communists. 

Among  the  score — more.  Indeed,  In  a  single 
bunch  than  my  Embassy  infCM*mant  had 
fingers  on  his  hand — was  listed  Jose  Ramon 
Gonzalez,  alias  The  Indian. 

Indians.  Of  course.  In  a  flash  I  saw 
how  I  could  help  our  Embassy  man  out  of 
his  "Three-Monkey  poUcy"  discomfiture. 
Everybody  knows  that  Venezuela's  MotUone 
Indians  are  a  troublesome  lot — they've  shot 
arrows  and  things  at  every  newcomer  since 
Columbus. 

MATBX 

Maybe  the  Motilones,  after  all  and  not 
Moscow  were  inspiring  all  the  terror.  Maybe 
the  captured  Joee  Ramon  Gonzalez — alias 
"The  Indian,"  aha — was  the  Motilone  contact 
man.  Maybe  I'd  even  get  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  exposing  this  devious  plot. 

■nil  some  VS.  policy  change  rewrites  Ven- 
ezuelan history  again,  the  theory  is  siuvly  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  "Three-Monkey"  line  is  the 
best  bet. 
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10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  nqt  deUvered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  ol  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  Tliat  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congrees  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sionai. Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tht  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  tlxat  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poaslble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
■hall  follow  as  cloadly  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 


the    Official    Reporters    of    the    respective 
Housee. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  seeslon  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issuee,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House  v 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Rcoobd,  nor  to  Rbcords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoNCRXssioirAL  Record 
by  a  Member  \mder  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  eetlmate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  eetlmate  of  cost 
must  be  annotinced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requeeted;  but  this  nile  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  preeented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  oouree  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addreasea  <x  artlclea  by  the  Preaident 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Mendser  of  Congress.  For  the 
purpoeee  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Ofllcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retxim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Conorxssionai. 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  O^ctel  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placa 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO  THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  aooompa- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reporU  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  80  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  mie  44,  see.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  fen-  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  teferred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Bepresenta- 
tlvee  or  the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1937) . 


CHANGE  OF  BESIDENCE 
Senators,  Bepreeentatlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their'residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Bscoao. 


The  DC-n3:  "Once  Airborne,  Yon  Know 
Yon  Got  It  Made" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MIAGNUSON 

or  WABHINOTOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  20. 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  wish  from  time  to  time  to  visit  the 
smaller  cities  and  communities  in  the 
States  we  represent,  and  perhaps  all  of 
us  with  our  crowded  schedules  have  had 
occasion  on  these  visits  to  utilize  the 
local  transport  airlines.  Those  of  us 
who  do  so  doubtless  have  frequently  rid- 
den on  DC-3's,  one  of  the  few  airplanes 
adaptable  to  service  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  over  rugged  terrain,  and  be- 
tween small  and  remote  airports. 

There  are  still  250  of  these  dependable 
airplanes  in  operation  on  our  local  trans- 
port airlines  and  doubtless  a  good  many 
of  them  will  be  flsring  for  some  years 
longer. 

As  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Commis- 
sioner Robert  T.  Murphy  testified  at  our 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings  last 
year: 

In  talking  to  the  actual  operators  you  will 
find  there  la  a  difference  in  their  needs  for 
aircraft,  depending  on  their  route  structure 
and  the  place  In  the  country  they  may  be 
serving;  whether  they  are  flying  over  moun- 
tainB,  or  flat  terrain,  or  bush  operations  in 
Alaska.  Maybe  there  is  no  one  airplane  like 
the  DC-3  that  seemed  to  answer  all  of  these 
problems. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monronet],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  commented  at 
this  same  hearing  that  no  American 
plane  designer  has  come  up  with  plans 
for  a  suitable  economical  replacement. 

DC-3's  continue  to  have  a  significant 
role  in  modem  air  transportation.  This 
role  has  been  brilliantly  detailed  by  Mr. 
Wesley  Pruden,  Jr.,  in  the  March  16  issue 
of  the  National  Observer  under  the  page 
1  heading  "Once  Airborne,  You  Know 
You  Oct  It  Made,"  with  the  subhead 
reading:  "A  Coast-to-Coast  Flight  Via 
DC-3,  Old  Superllner  That's  Still  Super- 
plane." 

As  Mr.  Pruden,  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  DC-3,  tells  us  In  his  fascinating 
article : 

It  was  the  DC-3  that  built  the  local  service 
airlines  in  the  late  1940's,  just  as  it  had  put 
the  trunk  carriers  in  the  black  a  decade 
before. 

Without  the  DC-3  today,  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues,  many  of  the  scheduled 
stops  on  our  local  airlines  would  have  to 
be  abandoned  until  another  plane  Just  as 
adaptable  and  economical  to  operate  on 
these  short  flights  Is  developed. 


Appendix 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pruden's  article  "Once  Air- 
borne, You  Know  You  Got  It  Made,"  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Onck    Airboknk,    You    Know   You    Got   It 

lifAOE A  COAST-TO-COAST  FLIGHT  VlA  DC-3, 

Old  SuPERLiNm  That's  Still  Sxtfekplane 
(By  Wesley  Pruden.  Jr.) 

Donald  Douglas,  who  built  it.  calls  his 
plane  the  Bkytraln.  Offlclally,  it's  the  E>C-3. 
and  that's  what  the  airlines  call  it.  The 
Air  Force  designates  it  the  C-47;  the  Navy, 
the  Rr-4D.  Pilots  someitimes  sneer  at  it,  with 
mock  scorn,  as  the  Oooneyblrd.  and  thou- 
sands of  troops  who  bounced  around'  the 
world  in  Its  iron-hard  bucket  seats  during 
World  War  n  still  swear  at  It  unprlntably. 

It's  the  slowest  airliner  still  in  service;  the 
top  speed  is  180  miles  an  hoiir.  and  it  cruises 
at  lees  than  that.  (The  big  jets  often  hit 
600  miles  an  hour.)  It's  hot  In  summer, 
cold  in  winter,  and  the  lack  of  pressuriza- 
tion,  which  is  standard  in  newer  airliners, 
makes  the  Gooney  a  drafty  bird,   indeed. 

But,  for  all  that,  who  denies  that  the 
weary,  wonderfiil  old  DC-S  is  the  most  re- 
liable airplane  anybody  ever  built?  An- 
swer: Hardly  anybody  who  ever  flew  it,  or 
worked  on  it.  And  certainly  not  me.  I  flew 
frcm  coast  to  coast  via  regularly  scheduled 
DC-3  service  only,  just  to  see  if  It  could  still 
be  done.  It  can  be.  The  Oooneyblrd  is 
every  bit  the  great  old  bucket  it  was  when 
it  put  the  two  coasts  within  13  hours  of 
each  other  nearly  three  decades  ago. 
cuisaic  or  the  sky 

In  the  incredible  28  years  it  has  been  in 
scheduled  airline  service,  the  DC-3  has  be- 
come as  much  the  classic  of  the  sky  as  Henry 
Ford's  model  T  is  the  classic  of  the  road. 
"The  Oooneyblrd  will  take  you  there,"  a  jet- 
liner captain  remarked  fondly,  "and  she  will 
bring  you  home.  Really  now,  what  else  can 
you  ask  of  a  ship?" 

The  answers,  of  course,  are  obvious:  Speed, 
comfort,  and  for  the  Insensitive  passenger 
with  no  appreciatlon-fw  faithful  mechanical 
beasta,  the  illusion  of  sitting  In  an  overstuffed 
chair  in  his  living  room  as  he  sips  a  dry 
martini. 

Let  them  keep  their  illusions,  the  rare 
roast  beef,  the  California  champagne,  and 
the  time  they  save  on  their  4% -hour  trips 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  DC-3  is  still  a  lot 
of  fiux,  and  soothing  to  nerves  that  constant 
air  travel  long  ago  rubbed  raw. 

But,  there  are  problems  for  the  DC-3 
aficionado  who  needs  to  get  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other.  He  either  has  to  start  in  Se- 
attle and  flnish  his  trip  in  Washington  at 
Baltimore,  or  fly  from  Washington  or  Balti- 
more to  Seattle;  I  flew  it  last  week  from 
west  to  east.  First  of  all,  you  must  have 
plenty  of  time;  dogged  by  bad  weather  and 
narrowly  missed  connections,  I  stiU  made  it 
in  a  shade  under  7  days.  The  traveler  can't 
insist  on  nonstop  service;  I  quit  coimtlng 
after  our  46th  stop.  And,  finally,  there's  no 
use  expecting  regular  meals.  The  steward- 
esses on  the  local  service  airlines  are  just  as 
pretty  as  those  in  the  big  jets,  but  the  buffets 
are  smaller.  I  got  all  the  coffee  I  wanted,  but 
would  have  gone  hungry  one  night  except 
for  a  sympathetic  pilot  who  kept  his  engines 
idling  while  I  hunted  down  a  package  of 


cheese  and  crackers  in  the  one-room  terminal 
at  the  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  International  Air- 
port. 

PKRFLXXIMG   SCHKDUI'K 

Figuring  an  all-DC-8  route  is  perplexing, 
even  now.  I  had  to  fly  from  Seattle  no 
earlier  than  Friday,  no  later  than  Saturday, 
to  make  a  connection  from  Boise  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  West  Coast's  flight  312  between  those 
cities  is  a  Convalr  except  on  weekends. 

Flying  with  West  Coast,  Frontier,  North 
Central,  and  Lake  Central  Airlines,  I  made 
out  a  route  with  these  stops:  Aberdeen, 
Astoria,  Portland,  Salem,  Albany,  Redmond, 
Klamath  Falls,  Lakevlew,  and  Bums,  In  Ore- 
gon; Boise,  Idaho,  and  then  back  Into  Oregon 
to  Ontario,  Baker,  and  Pendleton;  Lewiston, 
and  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho;  Pullman  and  Spo- 
kane, Wash.;  Kallspell,  Cut  Bank,  Great  Falls, 
Havre,  Glasgow,  Wolf  Point,  and  Sidney  In 
Montana;  Williston,  Mlnot,  Devil's  Lake,  and 
Grand  Forks,  in  North  Dakota;  into  Minne- 
sota to  Thief  River  Falls;  Bimldjl,  Bralnerd, 
and  Minneapolis;  Eau  Claire,  Wauaau,  Ste- 
vens I>olnt,  Manitowoc,  and  MUwaukee,  in 
Wisconsin;  Chicago  and  Danville,  Dl.;  Terre 
Haute,  Bloomlngton,  Columbus,  and  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Parkersbvu-g 
and  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and,  finally,  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

But,  after  days  of  {banning,  all  the  worri- 
some details  of  scheduling  were  behind  me 
as  Don  Hawley,  the  ci4>taln  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  trip,  lifted  the  ship  off  the  rain-slicked 
runway  at  Seattle's  Boeing  Field,  banked 
left  over  Port  Ludlow,  and  flew  toward  the 
Pacific — the  wrong  direction,  but  the  way 
the  lines  goes — and  our  first  stop. 

Aberdeen-Hoqiilam  Alrpco^  which  serves 
both  Aberdeen  and  Hoqulam,  was  It.  The 
alrpcx^  is  typical  of  the  himdreds  o(  n.S. 
airports  for  whom  the  local-service  airlines 
are  the  commercial  link  to  the  world;  It  was 
the  E>0-3  that  built  the  local-service  airlines 
in  the  late  1940'8,  jiist  as  it  had  put  the 
trunk  carriers  in  the  black  a  decade  before. 

It's  a  tiny  terminal,  but  the  runway  is 
old  and  smooth.  The  field  is  a  legacy  of 
World  War  H,  when  it  was  built  as  an  Army 
Air  Corps  training  base.  At  war's  end,  it 
became  a  civilian  field,  like  DC-3's  that 
serve  it  were  built  for  the  war,  too,  and,  like 
the  field,  converted  after  the  war  was  over. 

Douglas  built  more  than  10,000  of  the 
bulgy  transports  during  World  War  II,  and 
about  half  are  still  fiying  throughout  the 
world.    Many  were  destroyed  during  the  war. 

the  LONG  WAT  TO  SPOKANE 

I  don't  know  whether  I  flew  the  most 
direct  route  possible  but  I  tried.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day  out  of  Seattle,  I  flew 
into  Spokane — 230  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 
But,  unlike  a  crow,  the  E>C-3  is  rarely  allowed 
to  fly  in  a  straight  line.  West  Coast  Airlines 
(the  first  of  four  local  service  carriers  listed 
on  my  ticket)  has  new  F-27  propjets  for 
those  who  want  to  go  from  Seattle  to 
Spokane  in  a  hurry. 

The  most  annoying  problem  for  those  who 
are  flying  coast  to  coast  on  a  DC-3  is  the 
helpful  airlines  ticket  agent,  who  insists  on 
putting  the  aficionado  aboard  "a  much  faster 
and  much  more  ocnnfm'table  plsuie."  It's 
cheaper,  too,  he  points  out;  and,  so  It  is. 
The  one-way  fare,  \ulng  DO-S  service  only, 
is  9341.07;  one-Bt(H>  jetliner  service,  with  all 
the  fHIls,  Is  a  mere  •186.27.  That's  beca\is« 
the  DC-3  traveler  is  actually  flying  mor* 
miles  to  get  from  here  to  there. 
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AN    ASICT    Vn-ERAN 

The  DC-3'8  were  handed  down  to  the  local - 
service  lines  and  so  was  the  DC-3  that  I  got 
aboard  in  Portland  for  the  second  leg  of  a 
long,  roundabout  way  home  to  Wtuthington. 
D.C.  This  particular  plane  was  built  tn  1942 
for  the  Army,  and  converted  In  1947  for  com- 
mercial use. 

It  once  was  the  pride  of  the  ramp  at  the 
big  International  airports,  and  this  morning 
the  2-minute  stops  were  tn  such  places  as 
Salem.  Albany-Corvallls,  Roeeburg,  Klamath 
Palls,  Lakevlew,  Bums,  and  Boise.  Only  the 
DC-3  oould  get  into  some  of  these  short - 
runway  fields;   3.000  feet  is  plenty. 

The  airport  at  Roseburg,  Oreg  .  Is  almost 
Impossible.  The  final  approach  Is  guarded 
by  three  mountains.  The  trick  Is  to  wriggle 
between  the  first  two  peaks,  skim  over  the 
third,  and  drop  onto  the  end  of  the  runway. 
It  works  nearly  every  time. 

Climbing  out  of  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Is  almost 
as  much  fun.  The  airport  is  rinuned  by 
mountains  on  all  sides,  and  we  flew  out  at 
Just  100  pounds  under  the  maximum  allow- 
able load.  Rather  than  skim  over  the  moun- 
tain range  between  Lewlstown  and  Pullman, 
Wash.,  the  next  stop,  Capt.  Hal  Zemp  circled 
twice  to  get  plenty  of  altitude. 

LOAOe   DON'T    VAZZ   rT 

"This  plane."  Captain  Zemp  said  fondly, 
"will  fiy  and  climb  with  any  load  It  can  lift 
off  the  runway.  Once  you're  off,  you  know 
you've  got  it  made."  Some  of  the  stories 
aboxit  the  heavy  loads  the  DC-3  has  lifted  off 
the  runways  are  barely  believable. 

Including  the  crew,  the  DC-3  la  limited 
to  27  passengers.  That's  just  the  recom- 
mended maximum,  and  most  airlines  limit 
their  loads  to  even  fewer.  The  recc»-d  load 
probably  was  set  early  in  World  War  n 
by  a  Oooneybird  piloted  by  Moon  Chin, 
a  Chinese  captain. 

Captain  Chin  was  ordered  to  pick  up 
a  group  of  airline  workers  at  Myltkylna. 
Burma,  which  was  about  to  fall  to  the 
Japanese.  He  first  agreed  to  take  30.  a 
few  more  than  he  thought  he  should. 
Other  refugees  crowded  around  the  plane. 
begging  to  climb  aboard.  The  pilot  relented. 
but  before  he  could  choose  the  extra  pas- 
sengers the  crowd  surged  inside.  The  four- 
man  crew  counted  00  passengers;  it  was  an 
Incredible  gamble  on  a  soggy  grass  runway. 
The  plane  creaked,  groaned,  and  staggered, 
but  finally  wallowed  into  the  air.  When  it 
put  down  in  Calcutta,  several  hours  later, 
the  crew  found  eight  stowaways.  Total 
abroad:   72. 

These  are  stories  every  DC-3  pilot  Is  famil- 
iar with,  and  theae  pilots  rarely  tire  of  tell- 
ing them.  Climbing  eastward  out. of  Kail- 
spell,  Mont.,  one  morning  last  week,  Oeorge 
Pomeroy  applied  extra  power  to  get  across 
the  Rockies.  "This  plane  wasn't  really  meant 
fof  flying  in  some  of  the  places  and  some  of 
the  weather  it's  flown  in,"  he  said.  "But  It 
always  goes  wherever  you  ask  it  to  go." 

The  DC-3  has  particularly  proved  Itself  In 
the  mountains  of  the  West.  The  DC-3s  of 
Prontier  Airlines,  whose  routes  stretch  from 
Canada  to  Mexico  across  the  roughest  ter- 
rain in  the  United  States,  cross  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  20  times  a  day.  Turbulence  Is  al- 
ways a  problem,  bad  weather  is  frequent, 
and,  for  many  of  the  routes,  the  size  of  the 
airport  makes  the  DC-3  a  necessity. 

A  Prontier  DC-3,  caught  In  a  sudden  down- 
draft  over  northern  Arizona,  once  crashed 
into  a  mountain,  ripping  12 >]  feet  off  the 
tip  of  the  left  wing.  David  R.  Welling,  the 
pilot,  flew  It  on  to  phoenix  to  a  perfect  land- 
ing. An  Air  Porce  DC-3  once  landed  Itself 
after  the  crew,  unable  to  quench  an  engine 
fire,  parachuted  to  safety.  The  fire  went  out 
and,  miles  away,  the  Oooneybird  skidded 
into  a  plowed  field  on  its  belly.  The  damage : 
Two  bent  propellers  and  a  few  harmless 
dents.  Once,  during  World  War  II,  a  bat- 
tered DC-3  was  outfitted  with  an  old  DC-2 


wing,  which  was  7  feet  shorter  and  wider 
than  It  should  have  been.  Lopsided  and  full 
of  holes,  the  "DC-2>^"  limped  home  without 
a  whimper. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  extraordinary 
feats  that  have  made  the  DC-3  story  an 
authentic  legend.  But  t&e  real  tribute  to 
the  Oooneybird  le  the  record  it  has  com- 
piled as  the  most  f&ithfiil,  moat  reliable 
plane  the  airlines  liave  ever  sent  into  the 
sky.  It  isn't  the  perfect  airplane.  Pilots 
complain  about  its  antiquated  de-ictng 
equipment,  which  consists  of  rubber 
"boots"  along  the  edges  of  the  wing  which 
are  expanded  to  break  the  Ice  that  col- 
lects there.  The  DC-8  doesn't  have  the 
radar  equipment  that  enables  pilots  of  the 
newer  planes  to  fly  around  unexpected  turbu- 
lence, but  it  can  be  generously  forgiving  of 
pilot  error. 

The  crash  of  a  Prontier  Air  Lines  DC-3 
last  week  in  a  Montana  bllzsard  (the  first 
fatal  accident  in  Prontier's  18-year  history) 
is  a  grim  reminder,  however,  that  some- 
times even  the  best  Isn't  a  match  for  the 
worst  weather.  And,  because  the  DC-3  Isn't 
preesiirlzed,  mountain  flying  is  occasionally 
unooonfortable  when  steep  climbs  and  rapid 
descents  beocxne  painful  to  sensitive  ear- 
drums. (Stewardesses  on  DC-3's  offer  pas- 
sengers chewing  gum.  to  aid  popping  ears, 
before  each  takeoff.) 

Ear-pc^ping  or  not,  these  flights  are  the 
link  between  towia  that  often  dont  even 
have  a  bus  artatlon.  And,  especiaUy  in  the 
vast  States  of  the  West,  where  distances 
are  often  measured  by  air  mlnutee  rather 
than  miles,  the  DC-3  is  still  unchallenged. 

Even  passengers  are  different. 

"Most  of  the  passengers  on  our  propjets 
are  businessmen  in  a  hurry,"  Sallee  Pol- 
lock, a  West  Coast  Airlines  stewardess  says. 
'They're  in  such  a  hurry  to  make  a  con- 
nection, or  they're  working  on  their  books, 
they  don't  have  time  to  talk,  birt  on  the  3 
they  have  time  to  relax  and  talk." 

Occasionally,  thougli.  a  passenger  tries 
to  show  his  travel  sophistication  by  mak- 
ing rude  jokes  about  the  DC-3.  "This  is 
the  only  flight  I've  ever  been  on  where  we 
have  to  get  a  running  start  and  flap  the 
wings  to  take  off,"  a  yard-goods  salesman 
told  the  stewardess  as  he  got  aboard  my 
North  Central  Airlines  flight  in  Minot.  N. 
Dak.  The  stewardess  didn't  smile.  I  didn't 
either. 

An  expensively  dressed  woman  In  rings 
and  mink  got  on  my  lAke  Central  Airlines 
flight  In  Indianapolis,  complaining  about 
having  to  fly  "this  old  piece  of  Jimk"  to 
Cincinnati.  It  probably  didn't  occur  to  her 
to  wonder  why  the  DC-3  was  the  only  plane 
deemed  capable  of  flying  ttirough  a  thimder- 
storm  to  Cincinnati.  By  this  time,  I  had 
flown  too  far  throu^  thunderstorms  and 
heavy  snowstorms  aboard  the  DC-S's  to  con- 
sider her  insult  of  the  old  plane  aa  anything 
but  a  personal  affront.  I  picked  up  a  maga- 
zine and  left  her  to  her  unsteady  nerves. 

TALK  ABOUT  NKW  LOVES 

Most  air  travelers  know  better  then  to 
knock  the  DC-3.  It  can't  compete  against 
the  big  jets,  but  why  shoiUd  It  be  expected 
to?  How  many  of  today's  big  jetliners  will 
be  flying  28  years  from  now,  In  1992? 

But,  for  Eill  Its  derring-do  and  defiance  of 
disaster,  the  old  Oooney  is  steadily  giving 
ground.  Even  the, people  at  Douglas,  who 
should  love  her  best  of  all.  would  really 
rather  talk  about  their  DC-9  short-range 
jetliner  under  development.  "After  all,"  a 
Douglas  executive  said,  "we're  trjrtng  to  sell 
the  new  one." 

And  the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency  is  seek- 
ing designs  now  for  a  plane  to  replace  the 
DC-3.  The  local-service  airlines,  for  whom 
the  plane  would  be  built,  want  a  craft  to 
seat,  from  14  to  30  passengers,  propelled  by 
propjet  engines,  a  takeoff  capability  on  a 
3,000-foot  runway,  a  cruise  speed  of  more 
than  200  miles  an  hour,  a  cargo  capacity  of 
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500  pounds,  and  the  ability  to  make  a  prt^t 
on  the  short  trips  the  DO-S  pioneered. 

But  pertiaps  it's  a  mistake  to  call  the  new 
pUne  a  "replacement"  ftir  tbe  DC-t. 
There's  really  only  one  replacement  for  the 
DC-3,  its  friends  argue:  Anothw  DO-S. 


Wooinf  Western  Powers  by  Rusna 

EXTENSION  OP  REa^lARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALZrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  scholarly  expoe^  on  the^oals  of  com- 
munism prepared  by  Dr.  Lawrence  C. 
liockley  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara. 
Dr.  Lockley's  remarks  are  contained  in 
his  Economic  Letter  of  March  1964  which 
follows: 

Ek^ONOlCIC    LETTVa 

(By  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Lockley) 
"The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would 

be; 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was 
he." 

— Rabbxais. 

Ortulually.  we  have  seen  the  wooing  at  the 
Western  Powers  by  the  Russian  Government, 
and  many  of  us  have  concluded  that,  at  last, 
Russia  has  given  up  her  dream  of  world  con- 
quest, and  established  a  policy  of  live  and 
let  live  among  nations.  Some  agreements, 
long  delayed  by  intransigent  negotiations, 
have  been  reached.  Failure  of  Russian  plans 
to  achieve  manufacturing  triumphs,  and 
the  Inadequate  harvests  of  wheat  and  other 
crops  from  the  new  lands  have  brought  about 
semlfamine  conditions  within  the  country. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Rxissian  system 
has  demonstrated  its  Inadequacy  to  achieve 
economic  stability  when  the  world  has  no 
more  captive  or  satellite  coiintrles  to  stoke 
its  Moloch- like  economy. 

We  feel,  with  at  least  superficial  Jiistiflca- 
tlon,  that  the  failure  of  communism  to  sup- 
port the  population  of  the  most  advanced 
Communist  country  must  surely  convince 
the  Russian  power  elite  that  a  retiu'n  to 
capitalism  Is  necessary.  The  necessary  re- 
liance of  Russia  on  the  surplus  production  of 
the  Western  countries,  we  feel,  may  open  the 
way  for  a  new  understanding  t>etween  Russia 
and  us  and  our  allies.  In  direct  negotiations 
there  seems  to  be  a  greater  warmth. 

In  our  eagerness  to  be  friends  with  every- 
one, we  forget  that  the  basic  policy  of  com- 
munism is  world  revolution,  with  the  (.over- 
throw of  the  capitalistic  classes.  We  forget 
that  Cuba  is  not  an  ugly  manifestation  oC 
Pldel  Castro,  but  rather,  that  Fidel  Castro  Is 
merely  the  cat's  paw  for  Russia  and  China. 
We  forget  the  growing  difflculties  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  in  Latin  America.  We  forget 
our  growing  misunderstanding  with  Prance. 
We  forget  Cjrprus,  the  running  brush  fires 
in  Africa,  and  the  student  riots  throughout 
the  world. 

Most  particularly,  we  forget  that  the  cause 
of  the  conflict  between  China  and  Russia 
Is  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  attack  on 
the  Western  Powers,  rather  than  any  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  to  attack. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  to  see  what  guid- 
ance we  can  obtain. 

The  voice  of  Russian  communism  was,  at 
the  beginning,  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx. 
particularly  the  strident  propaganda  that 
Marx  and  Engels  Issued  as  a  challenge.  They 
set  the  goal  of  economic  revolution  on  an 


international  scale.  Prom  the  Communist 
I^mlfesto  we  learn  that  the  objective  of  com. 
'  munlsm  la  tbe  abolition  of  private  property. 
"But  not  only  has  the  bourgeoisie  forged 
tha  weapons  that  liring  death  to  itself;  it 
has  alao  called  into  existence  the  men  who 
are  to  wield  those  weapons — the  modem 
working  class — the  proletarians." 

In  tha  final  peroration  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  we  learn:  "The  Communists  ev- 
erywhere support  every  revoluticxiary  move- 
ment against  the  existing  social  and  politi- 
cal order  of  things.  In  all  these  movements 
they  bring  to  the  front,  ae  the  leading  ques- 
tion in  each,  the  property  question,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  degree  of  development  at  the 
time.  Finally,  they  labor  everywhere  for  the 
union  and  agreement  of  the  democratic  par- 
ties of  all  countries. 

"The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  ainu.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forci- 
ble overthrow  of  all  existing  social  condi- 
tions. Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a 
communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  They 
have  a  world  to  win."  As  long  as  this  state- 
ment described  the  alms  of  communism,  it 
was  difficult  for  statesmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
businessmen  to  forget  that  the  Russian  doc- 
trtne  was  l>rutally  adverse  to  the  social  and 
economic  achievements  of  democracy  and  of 
capitaUstic  society.  In  the  short  time  be- 
tween the  1917  revolution  and  his  death  by 
cerebral  sclerosis.  Lenin  made  no  change  in 
the  naked  attack  shown  by  Marx.  Stalin 
probably  felt  that  Marx's  language  was  com- 
pletely congenial  to  him. 

But  Khrushchev  has  inherited  the  whirl- 
wind that  was  sowed  by  his  precursers.  He 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  world  opinion 
becomes  important  to  him  and  to  the  plana 
of  the  Conununlst  Party.  Nations  formerly 
satellite  to  Russia  liave  become  less  sub- 
servient. Agricultural  and  indiistrlal  plans 
have  not  been  successful,  and  the  Russian 
standard  of  living  has  not  risen  to  the  ex- 
tent it  seems  necessary.  Conflict  between 
Communist  China  and  Rxissla  puts  the  en- 
tire system  of  satellite  countries  under  stress. 
Somehow,  Khrushchev  must  find  a  way  of 
getting  foodstuffs  and  industrial  equipment 
from  the  same  nations  he  has  attacked  in 
propaganda  statements  for  the  8  years  he 
has  been  head  of  the  Russian  Oovemment. 

Public  statements  and  speeches  rarely  con- 
stitute a  sound  basis  for  learning  the  doc- 
trinal position  of  Russia.  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  better  source.  The  Communist 
Party  in  Russia  has  now  published  a  new 
manual,  "Fundamentals  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,"  which  is  expected  to  give  dis- 
ciples of  communism  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  communism  and 
communistic  doctrine.  This  book  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Language  Publishing 
House  in  Moscow,  and  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  or  Unmedlately  after  1900, 
because  no  bibliographic  reference  later  than 
1960  appears.  The  book  was  compiled  by  a 
group  of  scholars,  party  officials,  and  pub- 
licists. The  writing  was  done  by  25  Russian 
scholars.  "Highly  useful  comments  were 
also  received  from  a  number  of  leading  i>arty 
and  Soviet  ofllclals,"  It  Is  a  difficult  book 
to  obtain  in  the  United  States,  at  least  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  virlthout  Communist  Party 
connections.  The  basis  of  %hlB  volume  of 
891  pages  is  material  from  Marx  and  Engels 
and  from  Lenin.  And  it  Is  the  ofllcial  ex- 
planation of  the  Communist  Party.  This 
time,  we  have  the  curious  experience  of  com- 
munism doing  the  soft  sell.  The  tone  of 
the  book  is  one  of  sweet  reasonableness.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  opponents  of  commu- 
nism are  pointed  out  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.    But  they  are  pointed  out: 

Prom  the  introductory  remarks:  "Marx- 
ism-Leninism has  great  merits  that  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  philosophical  sys- 
tem*.    It  doea  not  recognize  the  existence 


of  any  supernatural  forces  or  creator*.  It 
rests  squarely  on  reality,  on  tbe  real  world 
in  which  we  live.  It  liberates  mankind  once 
and  for  all.  from  superstition  and  age-old 
spiritual  bondage.  The  Marxist-Leninist 
world  outlook  stems  from  science  itself  and 
trusts  science,  as  long  as  science  is  not 
divorced  from  reality  and  practice.  It 
teaches  that  not  only  the  development  of 
nature,  but  the  development  of  human  so- 
ciety too,  takes  place  in  accordance  with  ob- 
jective laws  that  are  independent  of  man's 
wiU." 

From  page  26:  "Philosophical  idealism  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  reality  of  the  external 
material  world,  repudiating  it  and  proclaim- 
ing It  unreal  and  advancing  instead  an  imag- 
ine^, nonmaterial  world.  In  contrast,  ma- 
terialism gives  \u  a  true  picture  of  the 
world  without  any  superfiuous  additions  in 
the  shape  of  the  spirit,  Ood.  the  creator  of  the 
world,  etc.  Materialists  do  not  expect  aid 
from  supernatiuid  forces.  The  struggle  of 
the  working  class  and  the  Conununlsts  con- 
vincingly refute*  the  stupid  ideallot  lie  that 
materialists  are  indifferent  to  ideal*.  For  thi* 
struggle  is  being  waged  for  the  highest  and 
noblest  Ideal  of\dl,  communism,  and  It  pro- 
duces legions  of  intrepid  fighter*  aupremely 
devoted  to  that  ideal." 

Page  133 :  "To  be  serviceable  to  society,  an 
Idea  ot  scientific  theory  must  be  true.  Te 
establish  whether  an  idea  is  triie  or  false, 
it  has  to  be  compared  with  reality.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  done?  This  problem  was  rightly 
considered  a  very  diffictilt  one  and  for  a  long 
time  philosopher*  coxild  not  fbd  the  correct 
approach  to  it.  Marx  alone  succeeded  in 
solving  it.  He  realized  the  fallacy  of  trying 
to  find  a  criterion  of  truth  in  conaciouBnea* 
alone,  and  he  established  that  man  could 
prove  the  truth,  the  power  of  hi*  thought, 
solely  in  carrying  out  hi*  practical  activltie*. 
Indeed,  man  has  no  other  means  of  eatab- 
lishing  the  truth  of  his  knowledge  except 
through  practice.  It  is  his  practical  ac- 
tivities— the  basis  and  ultimate  goal  of  cog- 
nition— that  constitute  the  supreme  yard- 
stick with  which  to  determine  whether 
knowledge  that  has  been  gained  is  true  or 
not.    Practice  is  the  criterion  of  truth." 

Page  192  and  the  following:  "The  MarzlBt- 
Lenlnlst  theory  of  clasaea  and  the  claa*  strug- 
gle provides  the  key  to  xinderstanding  one  of 
the  most  complicated  phenomena  in  the  life 
of  himian  society — the  state.  It  scientifically 
explain*  It*  essence,  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, the  replacement  of  certain  kinds  of 
state  by  other  kinds,  and  the  inevitability 
of  the  withering  away  of  the  state  in  gen- 
eral. 

"Reactionary  Ideologists,  frightened  by  the 
working  people's  resistance  to  exploitation, 
try  to  represent  the  class  struggle  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress,  a  dangerous  deviation 
from  the  normal  course  of  social  develop- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  reality,  far  from  hindering  prog- 
ress, the  class  struggle  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
driving  force  of  development  of  society.  The 
class  struggle  permeates  the  whole  history 
of  exploiting  society.  Its  creative,  progres- 
sive significance  is  felt  even  under  conditions 
of  the  'peaceful'  evolutionary  development 
of  each  formation.  The  mass  allies  of  the 
working  class  usually  come  to  support  the 
slogan  of  socialist  revolution  and  establish- 
ment of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
not  all  at  once,  but  gradiially.  Historical 
experience  shows  that  a  proletarian  revolu- 
tion may  develop  from  a  bourgeois — demo- 
cratic revolution,  from  a  national-liberation 
movement  of  oppressed  peoples,  from  an  anti- 
Fasclst,  antl- Imperialist  struggle  of  libera- 
tion. The  proletarian  revolution  makes 
enormous  demand  on  the  parties  0^  the 
working  class.  Resolute  sjid  skillful  direc- 
tion, carried  Out  by  the  Marxist  parties,  of 
the  struggle  of  the  masses  is  cme  of  the 
principal  conditions  on  which  the  victory 
of  the  proletarian  revolution  depends.    Ibe 
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(It  Lb  strange  that  Russia  and  Cbina  are  in 
conflict  in  the  news  headlines,  but  In  close 
cooperation  in  atten^>tlng  to  generalize  in- 
ternational revolution.) 

As  long  as  Russia  needs  wheat  and  indus- 
trial goods.  Khrushchev  will  be  friendly,  at 
least  in  appearance.  So<»i  we  may  expect 
more  friendly  utterances  from  Communist 
China.  But  in  the  end,  both  Russia  and 
Communist  China  will  gladly  contribute  to- 
ward our  downfall,  tf  they  can  contrive  to 
do  so.  If  it  is  to  o\ir  advantage  to  sell  wheat 
to  Russia,  by  all  means,  let  us  sell  the  wheat. 
But  let  us  not  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cold  war  is  now  over.  It  is  no  such 
thing. 

It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  who  commentfi  on 
the  passing  scene  to  keep  quiet  about  our 
foreign  relations.  But  any  comments  should 
be  made  with  care  because  much  of  what  we 
think  we  know  about  foreign  affairs  Is  filtered 
through  our  news  agencies — agencies  which 
have  not  always  been  discerning  and  not  al- 
ways completely  accurate.  Further,  It  Is  not 
always  possible  to  make  all  aspects  of  Inter- 
national dealings  public  as  they  occur,  so 
that  we  cannot  know  enough  to  make  final 
Judgments.  Indeed,  no  Judgment  on  foreign 
affairs  should  be  made  until  a  long  enough 
train  of  events  has  been  observed  to  allow  a 
pattern  to  emerge.  If  there  be  one. 

A  conscientious  observer  of  our  Interna- 
tional relations  now  would  be  hard  put  to 
find  a  pattern  In  what  we  do.  It  Is  not  clear 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  know  what  our  Inter- 
national objectives  are.  Are  we  primarily 
trying  to  contain  or  handicap  International 
comnmnlsm?  Are  we  trying  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  balance  of  power  among  na- 
tions? Are  we  trying  to  maintain  markets? 
Are  we  trying  to  correct  InJiMtlce  and  right 
wrongs  as  we  find  them  In  the  world? 

In  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  has  presumed 
to  require  the  remaking  of  social  organiza- 
tions as  a  condition  of  obtaining  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Ova  thinking  here,  I  be- 
lieve, was  that  we  could  help  right  social  In- 
justice within  Latin  American  countries,  and 
thus  make  them  lees  susceptible  to  Commu- 
nist wooing.  Yet.  I  think  we  took  our  stand 
without  knowledge  of  the  differences  be- 
tween these  various  countries;  we  lumped 
them  together  as  Interchangeable  units,  pos- 
sibly because  all  but  BrazU  speak  Spanish. 
We  have  not  enjoyed  continuing  favorable  re- 
lations with  France.  Our  southeast  Asia 
commitments  seem  to  have  gone  very  poorly, 
and  Pakistan  has  recently  signed  a  treaty 
with  Communist  China  which  seems  to 
sound  the  death  knell  of  our  Influence  In 
this  critically  located  country. 

Libya  has  Just  served  notice  on  us  that  we 
may  no  longer  maintain  military  bases  on 
her  soil. 

These  several  difficulties  must  now  take 
second  place  to  three  new  emergencies. 
Archbishop  Makarloe  has  not  been  able  to 
control  the  extremists  In  his  piarty  In  Cyprus, 
and  we  are  about  to  see  Greece  and  Turkey 
Intervene — tm  intervention  that  would  al- 
most inevitably  bring  a  wider  conflict.  Su- 
karno stands  ready  to  Invade  the  new  Ma- 
laysia— primarily  because  his  dignity  requires 
that  he  do  so.  And  Nasser  once  more  Is  stir- 
ring the  Arab  countries  up  In  the  hope  of 
starting  a  war  with  Israel 

We  have  sent  emissaries  to  all  these  spots. 
It  Is  not  clear  to  an  observer  that  these  mes- 
sengers have  been  given  any  set  of  common 
goals.  It  Is  not  clear  that  they  are  all  work- 
ing through  the  State  Department. "or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  And 
It  Is  certainly  not  clear  that  they  are  In 
agreement  among  themselves  concerning 
suitable  solutions  to  the  troubles  they  were 
sent  to  discuss. 

The  uninformed  observer  would  like  to  be 
siire  of  two  things:  First,  that  we  do  have  a 
foreign  policy,  even  though  It  Is  not  appar- 
ent to  blm.    Second,  that  we  are  not  being 


"taken  in"  by  the  march  of  the  two  great 
Communist  powers.  Possibly  he  might  want 
to  know  a  third  point;  that  we  are  taking  a 
stand  in  the  arena  of  international  politics 
only  when  our  own  interests  are  inv<^ved, 
rather  than  rushing  around  in  a  fVantic  at- 
tempt to  mind  the  business  of  other 
countries. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  he  had  a  meeting  with  Khru- 
shchev, "nils  meeting  convinced  the  Russian 
leader  that  our  President  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  his  own  in  competition  with 
Communist  aggression.  It  was  not  until  the 
confrontation  over  missiles  on  Cuba  that 
Khrushchev  really  understood  the  strength 
Kermedy  had.  He  has  had  no  such  demon- 
stration from  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  interna- 
tional Image  may  have  been  that  of  a  clever 
politician,  rather  than  of  a  statesman  of  con- 
siderable strength. 

It  is  surely  no  accident  that  a  relatively 
calm  International  scene  should  become  cha- 
otic when  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  assiune  the 
Presidency  on  Che  assassination  erf  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  logical  to  expect  this  period  of 
testing,  and  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  done  surreptitiously.  But  it  is  equally 
logical  to  expect  that  small  groups  of  dis- 
ruptors  can  develop  a  degree  of  demoraliza- 
tion that  will  take  a  long  time  and  a  great 
effort  to  repair.  It  may  become  important 
that  oiu-  administration  find  a  way  of  let- 
ting us  know  what  our  present  foreign  ob- 
jectives are,  and  how  we  are  getting  along 
toward  them.  I  suspect  that  an  increasing 
number  of  us  are  worrying  more  and  more 
over  oiu:  international  affairs. 

Prom  Oraclan's  "Art  of  Success" — transla- 
tion by  Lockley: 

The  nmn  of  reality  has  no  community  of 
interest  with  those  who  are  shallow.  Un- 
happy Is  that  eminence  which  is  not  founded 
on  substantiality.  Not  all  who  seem  to  be  so 
are  men  of  substance  or  Integrity:  There  are 
those  of  fraud  who,  made  pregnant  by 
chimeras,  give  birth  to  delxislons.  There  are 
others  like  them  who  take  more  delight  in 
the  dublo\is,  even  thoxigh  it  promisee  to  be 
a  fraud,  J\ist  because  it  is  big.  They  turn 
away  from  the  certain,  which,  although  It 
assures  an  achievement,  is  nevertheless  small 
in  appearance.  In  the  long  run.  these 
caprices  turn  out  ill.  because  they  have  no 
foundation  in  integrity.  Only  truth  can  be- 
come the  foundation  of  a  reputation,  and 
only  substantiality  can  enter  a  profit.  One 
deceit  requires  many  others,  and  thus,  the 
entire  fabric  is  chimerical,  and  since  It  Is 
built  on  air,  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 
Confusion  never  reaches  an  old  age.  It 
promises  enough  to  make  him  who  sees  It 
suspicious — and  like  that  which  proves  too 
much,  Is  Impossible. 


Baker  IsTctdgatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PnVNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  20, 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  18.  1964, 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
investigation  which  we  are  now  conduct- 
ing In  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Thx  Bakxx  Casx  Claicpdown 


The  partisan  squabbling  in  tb*  Sen&t* 
Rules  Committee  over  the  oondXKSt  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation  cannot  drown  out 
the  issue  which  mainly  concerns  the  public: 
the  necessity  to  arrive  at  all  the  essential 
facts. 

The  6-month  inquiry  into  the  meteoric 
career  of  the  former  Senate  majority  aid 
who  managed  to  acquire  92  million  in  busi- 
ness deals  has  been  allovred  to  degenerate 
Into  a  political  tug  of  war. 

The  Democrats,  who  control  the  commit- 
tee, are  bent  on  terminating  the  Investiga- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  RepubHcan  members  accuse  the  Demo- 
crats of  running  out  on  the  probe  before  It 
embarrasses  the  Johnson  administration  any 
further. 

It  is  the  Democratic  position  that  there  is 
no  need  for  additional  testimony  in  order 
for  the  coQunlttee  to  recommend  legislation 
covering  possible  confilct-of-lnterest  activi- 
ties by  Senate  employees. 

But  it  Is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  have  sub- 
mitted to  Chairman  B.  EvERrrr  JoaDAN  a  list 
of  12  or  more  witnesses  they  want  heard. 
Including  Walter  Jenkins,  a  White  House 
aid  of  President  Johnson,  and  that  they  have 
been  denied  a  chance  to  caU  them. 

Senat<M-  Scott  has  charged  that  the  com- 
mittee investigators  have  been  ordered  to 
shun  evidence  concerning  "pcu^y  girls."  po- 
litical contributions,  Caribbean  gambling 
concessions,  and  favored  purchasers  of  stock 
in  a  certain  mortgage  guaranty  company. 

Senator  Jordan,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, and  Democratic  Party  leculers  generally 
mvist  recognize  that  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  surrounds  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  and  that,  unless  the  rumors  are  put  to 
rest,  there  will  be  mounting  charges  of  white- 
wash. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  twice  decided,  at  the  last 
minute,  not  to  caU  off  the  Baker  investiga- 
tion, "nils  was  done  last  week,  imder  rather 
awkward  circumstances,  when  an  affidavit 
popped  up  charging  that  an  accountant's  slg- 
natxire  had  been  forged  on  Baker's  tax  re- 
turns. Another  showdown  on  ending  the 
probe  was  averted  Tuesday  when  the  chair- 
man suddenly  recessed  the  meeting. 

This  on-agaln,  off-agaln  course  may  sig- 
nify Democratic  realization  that  they  will 
be  handing  the  Republicans  perhaps  the  hot- 
test issue  of  the  campaign  by  damping  down 
the  lid  on  the  Bobby  Baker  expose.  Pres- 
sMn  from  several  directions  may  have  been 
exerted  to  stall  off  any  peeking  into  delicate 
areas  of  Baker  wheeling-dealing.  But  If 
there  is  anything  relevant  to  the  case  to  be 
brought  out  by  further  examination  of  wi^ 
nesses,  such  testimony  should  not  only  be 
permitted  but  insisted  upon  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  hearings  kept  going  until  every 
fact  is  produced,  every  doubt  dispelled. 


ProfraH  of  First  Aanul  Caltnral  Coa- 
ference  of  tho  Conacil  of  the  Alk- 
fliMiiet,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKiS 
or 

HON.  J.  aENN  BEALL 

or    If  ARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  20. 1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11,  1964,  the  first  annual  cultural  con- 
ference of  the  Council  of  the  Alleghenies, 
Inc.,  will  be  held  at  Prostburg  State 
College.  Prostburg.  Md. 

This  conference  will  bring  together 
representatives  of  26  counties  in  the  Alle- 
gheny region.  The  theme  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  "The  Alleghenies.  Their 
Cultural  Potential:  Steps  Toward  Its 
Realization." 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  by  this  conference  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  exchange  of  ideas  in 
the  Allegheny  region  will  be  productive 
and  beneficial  to  the  entire  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  program  of 
the  first  annual  cultural  conference  of 
the  Coimcil  of  the  Alleghenies,  Inc.,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Program 
Presiding:  B.  Floyd  Fllckinger.  director  of 
cultural  planning  and  programs,  Council  of 
the  Alleghenies. 

MOUnNG 

(Thomas  G.  Pullen  School) 

Registration :  9  o'clock. 

General  session :  9 :46  o'clock. 

Greetings:  Alta  B.  Schrock.  president, 
CouncU  of  the  Alleghenies;  AUce  R.  Manlcur. 
dean  at  students,  Prostburg  State  College. 

Address:  "The  Cultive  of  the  Alleghenies," 
Lawrence  Thiirman,  curator,  Old  Econcxny, 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

Discussion  group  meetings:  11  o'clock 
(room  to  be  announced). 

Leaders:  J.  Kenna  Burke,  professor  of  soci- 
ology and  history,  Pottmac  State  College; 
Verne  K.  Chatelain.  professor  o*  American  hls- 
tOTy.  University  of  Maryland;  Patrick  Gainer, 
professor  of  English,  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Philip  8.  Klein,  professor  o*  history. 
Pensylvanla  State  University;  Harold  Man- 
akee.  director,  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
AiTzurooir 

Luncheon:  12:16  o'clock  (Thomas  O.  Pul- 
len Auditorium). 


'_• 


Presiding :  President  Alta  E.  Schrock. 

Speaker:  William  Sebastian  Hart,  Jr.,  Mu- 
sical director,  Gettysburg  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Discussion  group  meetings:  2  o'clock. 

Siunmary  panel:  3  o'clock.  Discussion 
leaders;  B.  Floyd  Fllckinger,  moderator. 

Adjoiirnment:  4  o'clock. 

(The  Council  of  the  Alleghenies  Is  an  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  is  to  preserve  the 
cultiu-al  heritage  and  promote  the  cultural 
development  of  the  Allegheny  highlands,  an 
area  comprising  parts  of  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  West  Virginia.) 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive deparfment.  bxireau.  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U  S 
Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hovise,  shall  ke- referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  mRiring  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  36.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dlaooimt  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {XJS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 
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Saturday.  J  arcTi  21, 1964 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Presldeiit.  the  Wash- 
Inctoii  Post  In  an  <  dltorial  ctiis  momlnc 
parf onned  a  yalual  le  aerrlce  to  the  imb- 
Ue  tay  eloquently  x>lnting  out  exactly 
wbatte  at  stake  m  ue  Rules  Coamnittee's 
tnvtftlaatlon  of  tM^  tangled  aflaira  of 
B(Aby  Baker.  I  adc  unanlmouB  consent 
thai  tkto  excelliBM^edltorlal  be  printed 
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printed  In  the  Record. 
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Since  the  Integrity 
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truth  before  conclusions 


Appendix 

quested  the  calling  c<  16  witnesses  and  that 
T>4pw>  of  them  has  been  called.  He  admitted 
also  that  he  has  not  passed  on  the  question 
of  whether  their  testimony  would  be  rele- 
vant, as  the  rule  prorldes.  In  the  case  of 
Walter  Jenkins,  White  House  aid,  It  can 
scarcrty  be  said  that  his  testimony  would  be 
Irrelevant  as  his  name  has  been  directly  In- 
volved in  the  past  hearings  and  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  regarding  him  has  never  been 
established. 

Senator  Cuana  had  also  requested  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee  at  which  the  staff 
would  present  sununarles  and  submit  to 
questions  before  the  committee  addressed  It- 
self to  the  question  of  closing  the  Investiga- 
tion. Instead,  Ifr.  JoasAif  called  a  meeting 
to  ratify  the  chief  counsel's  decision  that  the 
hearings  should  end.  This  Lb  not  the  kind  of 
procedure  which  bunds  public  confidence  In 
the  impartiality  and  thoroughness  of  an  in- 
vestigation. 

We  do  not  know  whether  all  the  proposed 
16  witnesses  have  testimony  that  should  be 
heard.  But  at  least  the  chairman  ought  to 
rule  in  each  case  whether  be  regards  the 
testimony  as  relevant,  and  the  committee 
should  then  have  a  chance  to  support  or 
reject  his  Judgment  by  voting  on  each  case, 
as  Senator  Coopkb  has  suggested.  Continued 
flat  rejection  of  the  minority's  list  of  wit- 
nesses would  lead  Inevitably  to  charges  of 
whltewa^iing  and  steamrc^er  tactics. 

Investigations  conducted  In  a  volatile  po- 
litical atmosphere  need  the  appearance  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  fairness.  The  choice 
Lb  not  between  telling  the  whole  uUnrj  and 
concentrating  on  a  remedy.  The  pubUe  will 
insist  on  both.  Now  that  a  fight  on  the 
Senate  floor  has  kept  the  door  open  to  fiu*- 
thw  .hearings,  we  think  the  committee 
should  continue  on  the  Job  until  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  are  in. 


Sqaarc   Pegs   for   Rean^   Holes — Eqnal 
EmpUymcBt  Opportanity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
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of  one  employee  for  another — of  a  different 
complexion,  or  religion  or  national  origin. 
No  more  people  will  be  going  to  work — 
just  different  ones. 

Under  this  act,  mere  Integration  will  not 
do.  If  a  Federal  Inspector  flnds  that  a  busi- 
ness Lb  guilty  of  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion. It  can  no  longer  employ  ox  promote  the 
workers  It  desires.  Instead,  It  must  employ 
and  advance  persons  of  those  races  and 
religions  ordered  by  the  Inspector,  and  in 
the  numbers  specified. 

Such  Federal  control  of  hiring  and  firing 
(which  in  most  eases  will  counterbalance), 
promotion,  demotion,  and  payment  of  em- 
ployees, means  the  end  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tems of  labor  unions  and  ultimately,  it 
would  seem,  the  end  of  the  unions  them- 
selves. It  also  marks  ths  end  of  an  em- 
ployee's rights  within  his  eompany. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  taispector's 
authority  covers  all  Job  elasslfloatlons — 
common  laborers  and  the  most  highly  skilled 
secretaries,  supervisors,  and  vice  presidents. 
If  the  unions  with  whom  the  employer  has 
contracts  cannot  fumlsh  wwkers  of  the 
proper  color  or  creed  who  have  the  needed 
skills,  they  m\ist  be  hired  outside  of  the 
union.  If,  even  so,  they  are  not  available, 
the  unskilled  must  be  hired  and  trained— 
to  replace  those  who  are  happy  and  com- 
petent in  their  Jobs,  perhaps  with  high 
\inlon  8enl(»1ty. 

Under  such  meddling— and  the  act  gives 
Federal  administrators  the  powers  of  prose- 
cutor. Judge,  J\UT.  •■d  executioner — our 
vaunted  free  enterprtse  system  would  no 
longer  be  free  and  not  long  a  system.  Our 
competitive  eeanomy  would  not  long  remain 
competitive  m  more  and  more  businesses 
and  industries  foiwd  tbemsalves  unable  to 
control  either  costs  or  operations.  Since 
the  act  does  not  empoww  the  Federals  to 
bring  in  the  payroll  money,  the  Jobs,  exist- 
ing at  the  start  of  this  "referm"  would 
diminish  rapidly. 

Congress,  you  might  think,  would  never 
pass  such  a  law.  But  the  House  has.  380  to 
130.  And  ths  Senate,  imdsr  extreme  pres- 
sure. Is  expected  to  do  so— unless  the  pro- 
spective victims,  who  are  all  colors  and 
creeds,  rise  up  In  force  and  demand  of  both 
their  Senators  that  they  vote  down  this 
bitter  deception  of  all  who  want  to  work. 


Ov    YuUsUVTA  mm  ■  a 

IN  THE  SENATg  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES     Scboolboy't  Letter  Ml  Ciffsrette  Smokm^ 
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Saturday,  March  21. 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Nelson  County  (Va.) 
Times  entitled  "Square  Pegs  for  Round 
Holes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Squaxx  Pzgs  fos  Round  Holzs 
Anyone  whcT  looks  to  title  VH  of  the  ClvU 
Bights  Act— ptnportlng  to  assure  "equal  em- 
ployment opportunity" — for  relW  of  na- 
tional unemployment  Is  deceiving  himself. 
The  act  will  create  no  Jobe — beywid  the  ap- 
pointment of  five  Commlasioners  and  swarms 
of  Federal  Inspectors  to  Implement  the  na- 
tionwide game  of  'musical  chairs  business 
and  Indtistry  will  pUy  whUe  these  minions 
call  the  tunes  and  supervise  the  substitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  osaoov 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.  Saturday.  March  21. 1964 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  received  a  charming  letter 
from  a  13-year-old  boy  In  New  York. 
It  is  a  delightful  commentary  on  a  time- 
ly subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reoorb  the 
letter  from  Mark  Stephenson  of  Grand 
Island,  N.y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I 


March  21,  196k 
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OtAND  ISLAMS,  N.T„ 

March  8. 1964. 
Senator  ICavunx  NRnaun, 
UJi.  Seftmte. 
WasMnftan,  D.C. 

Dbsb  lbs.  Nlroaoowt:  Back  In  December 
around  the  lOCh,  we  had  to  cheose  a  subject 
for  our  solenoe  project  and  hand  It  In  to  our 
science  teacher.  I  had  heard  a  little  abottt 
you  and  saw  an  article  monWis  before  in 
the  newspaper  about  how  cigarette  smok- 
ing was  harmfiil,  from  Ztoswell  HoqrttaL 

I  am  13  years  old  now  but  back  when  I  was 
in  sixth  grade  we  had  to  write  eesajrs  on 
smoking  and  Its  dangers.  I  guess  way  back 
then  Is  when  I  reaUy  got  Interested  In  my 
project.  I  got  a  good  mark  In  mine  and 
decided  right  then  no^  to  ever  smoke  and  to 
try  and  stop  my  father  from  it. 

Well  I  called  a  cancer  ho^ltal  that  we  have 
In  Buffalo.  BosweU  Parte  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  asked  If  I  oould  come  in  and  talk  to 
someone  about  my  project.  The  chief 
pharmaclot.  Robert  Case.  Invited  me  In  and 
was  very  nice  to  me.  He  said  you  had  writ- 
ten a  book  that  I  ooiild  try  aa\^  get  and  It 
was  easy  to  imdersUmd.  His  stuff  was  too 
technical.  Well  I  got  a  copy  of  your  book 
frem  the  biggest  stationary  store  in  town, 
Ullnl<di'8  In  Buffalo.  It  was  the  only  oopy 
that  they  had  and  I  told  them  to  order  more 
because  people  would  soon  be  all  stirred  up. 

I  chose  as  my  subject,  "Carclnogenous 
Activity  of  Cigarette  SnuAe  Condensate  on 
•  Mice."  I  built  my  own  smoking  machine 
because  there  was  no  one  anywhere  (and  I 
sure  called  all  kinds  of  companies)  who 
even  had  the  right  kind  of  pump  that  I 
needed.  I  used  a  bicycle  pump  and  reversed 
the  valve  Inside  so  that  it  sucks  Instead  of 
blowing  air  out,  as  into  a  tire.  With  a  glass 
T  tube  fastened  Into  a  little  Jar  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  small  amounts  of  tar.  I  buy 
cigarettes  by  the  carton  when  I  have  uiough 
money  and  I  can  put  three  dgarettes  at  a 
time  in  the  glass  tube.  It  gets  a  little  smtily 
but  It  sure  works.  I  wrote  to  all  the  tobacco 
companies  iat  stale  or  mlsshappen  cigarettes 
and  two  wrote  back  very  polite  letters  but 
dldnt  have  any  for  me.  The  others  did  not 
answer.  The  ones  who  answered  were 
American  and  Reynolds. 

Bvoy  night  I  paint  my  white  mice  with 
this  sticky  tar.  I  first  put  it  on  them  Janu- 
ary 7  and  In  6  weeks  they  had  tumors.  Then 
I  stopped  It  to  see  If  the  tumors  would  go 
away,  like  If  a  smoker  stopped,  and  they  did. 
Then  I  resiuned  the  painting  again.  I  hope 
to  keep  the  mice  alive  untU  the  Science  Fair 
which  is  the  first  week  in  AprU.  They  sure 
have  gotten  irritable  though. 

With  all  the  publicity  since  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral's  report  came  out.  It  klnda  "stole  my 

X 


•* 


thunder"  but  It  has  been  an  lntM«sUng 
project.  I  am  also  drylag  leaves  and  mixing 
it  In  solutions  of  lloorico  and  sugar  and 
things  to  Biaka  tadess  etgarettas  tha*  stUl 
have  lots  of  flavor.  X  havo  a  hand  roIUng 
maohino  but  X  dsat  latei^  to  try  the  ciga- 
rettes out  myself.  This  ww  not  an  original 
Idea  about  the  leavea,  BosweU  Hospital  re- 
search peoirie  started  it. 

Up  here  where  X  live  we  don't  have  tobacco 
and  so  that  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you. 
Oould  you  suggest  a  place  yhere  I  oould  get 
one  dry  tob«M»o  leaf.  I  am  also  writing  to 
the  tobacco  institute  to  see  If  they  will 
send  me  a  pack  of  seeds  that  I  can  grow  a 
small  set  of  seedlings  In  the  windowsill  be- 
fore the  fair  (you  mentioned  that  In  your 
book) .  I  have  never  seen  a  leaf  of  tobacco 
and  would  like  to  see  what  causes  all  the 
trouble  as  well  as  maybe  exhibit  it.  I  can  pay 
some  money  to  get  the  leaf  if  you  know 
where  I  can  send. 

I  hope  that  you  are  not  too  busy.    I  think 
your  bo<A  was  a  good  Idea  and  has  done  a 
lot  for  many  people. 
Sincerely, 

Mabx  Stkphxmson. 

PB.:  I  Just  looked  aroiind  and  I  see  that 
I  dont  have  the  address  f<H-  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute. Could  you  send  it  to  me  please? 
Thank  you. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufkelmt  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  ofllce  for  the  OoNoaxssiONAL  Rxcoxo, 
wltti  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcoso  at  $1.60  per  month  or  tat  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoBO  should  be  processed  throtigh  this 
ofllce. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Racoao. 


PRINTINO  OF  OONORESaXONAL  BXOOBO 
EZntACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  PuMle  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senatcv,  Representative,  or  Ddegate,  extract* 
fnan  the  CoHOBaaaoirAL  Baooaa,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  i>aylng  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa   OF 
DOCUMSNTS 

Either  House  may  ordw  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  aocompa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  froai  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  er  Independ- 
ent ofllce  of  the  Government  submltttng  re- 
ports or  documents  In  respoase  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  oost  of  prlattag  the 
usual  aiuiiber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
la:tlng  to  estimates  shall  aM^  ^  reports  or 
documents  noc  exceeding  60  pages  (XTJS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  IMS). 

Reeoluttons  for  prlntiag  extra  oap\iem,  when 
preeented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immedlatrty  to  the  Coaooitteo  m  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
iBtration  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  ""»*^»g  tholr 
report,  shall  give  the  probaMe  oost  of  the 
pn^Msed  printing  upon  the  estlmats  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44.  see.  188,  p.  1987) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONB  FOR  BALE 
Additional  copies  of  Govemaiont  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  poMIe  by  the 
Siqaerlnteadent  of  DociimeiitB.  Government 
Printing  Oflloe.  WashlngtOB  9S.  D.O..  at  oost 
therecrf  as  determined  by  the  Public  Prlatier 
plus  60  percent:  FraoUea,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  SKceed  26  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authmised  bookdealem  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  prlattag  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  wortc  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dooumonts  shall  prsseribo  the  terms  and 
conditions  undar  whicb  he  may  auOiorlze 
the  reeale  of  Govemmeat  pubUeatlons  by 
bookdealscB.  and  he  may  deaigwate  any  Gov- 
emmeat oflHoer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ermnent  publications  under  such  rsgulatlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tha  Soparlntend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  Vbm  re- 
spective department  at  estabUshmmat  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  2). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TKZAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  FOAGK  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  Re- 
search Foundation  at  Renner,  a  research 
and  educational  institution  dedicated 
primarily  to  finding  solutions  to  agricul- 
tural problems,  is  observing  its  20th  an- 
niversary this  month. 

The  story  inherent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  famous  scientiflc  institu- 
tion on  57  acres  in  the  north  Texas 
blacklands  on  March  1,  1944.  and  in  its 
growth  and  achievements  during  the  en- 
suing 20  years  Is  a  heartening  chronicle 
of  the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise  in 
solving  pernicious  economic  and  social 
problems. 

Texas  Research  Foundation  was  es- 
tablished spedflcally  to  work  out  solu- 
tions for  a  number  of  ominous  farm 
problems,  chief  ^f  which  was  a  decline  in 
sou  fertOlty  that  threatened  eventual 
bankruptcy  to  the  agriculture  on  mil- 
lioas  o  blackland  acres  in  the  central 
part  of  Texas. 

By  1900.  this  decline  in  regional  soil 
fertility  had  depressed  cotton  yields 
from  three-quarters  or  a  bale  to  a  fourth 
or  a  thlrd^  of  a  bale  an  acre.  Com 
dropped  from  40  or  50  to  fewer  than  20 
bu^els  an  acre.  Wheat  yields  slumped 
from  20  or  25  to  8  or  10  bushels  an  acre. 
In  some  areas  of  the  c^itral  blacklands 
wheat  had  been  discontinued  as  a  grain 
crop. 

Oats  dropped  from  75  or  100  bushels 
to  only  40  bushels  an  acre.  Pastures  de- 
teriorated. The  grazing  ratio  dwindled 
from  one  head  to  the  acre  until  four 
or  more  acres  were  required  to  support 
one  animal. 

Persistence  of  tlUs  decline  in  the  black- 
lands  after  1900  caused  serious  concern. 
All  elements  of  business,  industry,  and 
commerce  were  alarmed  over  the  de- 
.  crease  in  revenues  from  farm  and  ranch 
commodities. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Lundell,  who  has  been  direc- 
tor of  the  institution  since  its  founding, 
had  envisioned  the  type  of  research  or- 
ganization needed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
agricultural  decay.  In  1943,  while  he 
was  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  wartime  service  with  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  he 
met  with  Dr.  Umphrey  Lee,  president  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  at  Dallas, 
to  hold  a  series  of  conferences  for  study- 
ing the  most  prtu^ical  means  for  meet- 
ing the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  Dr. 
Limdell  joined  the  university's  staff  and 
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presented  his  i^an  before  the  university's 
executive  oonimlttee.  Mr.  Karl  Hobllt- 
zelle.  Dallas  phllantJinylrt  and  theater 
chain  executive  who  was  a  committee 
member,  wholeheartedly  todorsed  Dr. 
Lundell's  proposal  and  pledged  ^pport 
for  it. 

The  executive  committee  then  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  an  institute  of 
technology  and  plant  industry  and  ap- 
proved a  budget  of  $43,941.80  for  immedi- 
ate purchase  of  land  and  improvements. 
The  committee  also  aK>roved  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  $15,000  for  the  proj- 
ect. 

On  February  8,  1944,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versi^  established  a  division  of  the  imi- 
versity  to  be  known  as  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Plant  Industry,  The 
original  57-acre  site  at  Renner  had  been 
acquired,  and  Dr.  Lundell  and  three 
part-time  employees  began  operations  on 
March  1  of  that  year. 

During  the  first  30  months.  Southern 
Methodist  University  backed  the  pro- 
gram at  Renner,  putting  more  than 
$200,000  into  the  project.  The  first  pri- 
vate support  was  received  in  these 
months — a  $5,000  gift  from  Mr.  O.  B. 
Dealey,  of  Dallas,  and  one  of  $1,000  from 
Mr.  John  Alford,  of  Henderson.  It  be- 
came evident,  however,  that  more  fi- 
nancial support  than  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  could  supply  was  need- 
ed to  put  the  Institute  on  a  firm  basis 
and  to  carry  out  the  research  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Karl  Hoblitzelle  then  volimteered 
$250,000  for  expansion  of  the  research 
facilities  at  Renner,  if  other  business  and 
industry  in  the  area  would  underwrite 
the  operating  expenses.  The  offer  solved 
the  immediate  probl^n;  and  Southern 
Methodist  University  on  Jime  24,  1946, 
authorized  the  transfer  of  the  institute's 
facilities  and  land  at  Renner  to  a  new 
corporation  known  as  Texas  Research 
Foundation. 

The  new  corporation  was  activated  on 
July  1,  1946;  and  since  that  date  it  has 
functioned  as  an  independent,  nonprofit 
research  and  educational  institution  op- 
erated wholly  by  fimds  contributed  by 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  ranchmen. 

The  20th  anniversary  points  up  the 
success  of  the  foundation's  woric  and  the 
growth  of  its  facilities  into  a  modem 
scientific  research  center  that  is  a  pow- 
erful force  throughout  the  Southwest  In 
promoting  farm  and  pasture  systems 
based  on  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  in  demonstrating  proper  land,  crop, 
and  livestock  management. 

The  foxmdation's  annual  (^lerating 
budget  has  grown  from  the  original 
$15,000  in  1944  to  $452,000  in  1964,  and 
its  personnel  from  4  to  40  persons,  of 
whom  10  are  Ph.  D.'s.  Facilities  for 
industrial  and  basic  scientific  research 
and  for  graduate  training  now  ImiAe- 
ment  its  facilities  for  agricultural  re- 


search. The  Renner  headquarters  In 
Collin  and  Dallas  Counties  presently  in- 
cludes more  than  800  acres,  of  which  309 
are  In  a  demonstration  farm. 

During  the  last  20  years,  fotmdation 
research  has  discredited  a  number  of 
traditional  farming  practices  as  being 
armful  to  the  land.  Clean  cultivation 
and  continual  row  croiving.  together 
with  widespread  burning  of  small  grains 
stubble  and  pastures,  accelerate  the  de- 
cline in  soil  fertility  by  robbing  the  land 
of  its  plant  nutrients,  humus,  and  or- 
ganic matter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  positive 
achievements  of  foundation  scienttsts  in 
reversing  the  downward  trend  of  soil  fer- 
tility have  contributed  in  many  ways  to 
the  development  and  betterment  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  region. 

First,  Renner  research  demonstrated 
that  commercial  fertilizers,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  do  increase  crew  yields 
in  the  blacklands.  and  that  the  use  of 
such  fertilizers  are  necessary  for  a  sound 
agriculture. 

In  1945 — ^the  first  year  commercial 
fertilizers  were  used  at  Renner — cotton 
doubled  in  yield,  and  oats  made  more 
than  100  bushels  an  acre.  Based  oa 
these  initial  successes,  long-term  Investi- 
gations were  set  up  at  Renner  to  deter- 
mine the  economics  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer usage.  From  these  Investigations 
have  come  cpeclfic  reoommoidatlona  for 
the  use  of  eaich  kind  of  \»mmerclal  ferti- 
lizer, its  correct  amount  and  proper  time 
of  application. 

Second,  Renner  research  proved  that 
wheat  rather  than  perennlu  grass  sod 
or  legiunes  is  the  most  valuable  crop 
blackland  farmers  have  for  Improving 
soil  fertility,  controlling  erosion  and  in- 
creasing inc<Hne. 

Foundation  scientists  have  proved  a 
number  of  high^  significant  facts  about 
wheat.  This  annual  Is  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical user  of  moisture  than  perennial 
grasses.  Ths  root  system  of  wheat  Is 
more  effective  than  that  of  j)erennlals  in 
conserving  soil  and  water  and  In  pre- 
venting soil  erosion.  Tlie  straw  left  on 
the  land  by  a  30-bushel  wheat  crop  Is  as 
valuable  as  the  Income  from  the  grain 
itself. 

The  scientists  also  proved  that  the 
residues  of  other  small  grains  are  com- 
parable in  value  to  the  residue  of  wheat. 
Small  grains,  moreover,  can  be  grazed 
for  winter  pasture  and  still  be  managed 
to  provide  a  profitable  grain  crop. 

Third,  another  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  declining  sofi  fertility  and  wan- 
ing crop  yields  lies  in  the  proof  that  other 
fibrous  rooted  crops  such  as  grain  sor- 
ghum, when  properly  managed,  are  as 
effective  as  wheat  in  adding  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil,  preventing  erosion  and 
conserving  moisture. 

Under  old  farming  systems,  after  the 
harvest  of  such  crops  as  grain  sorghiun, 
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the  farmer  U  ft  the  plants  In  the  field  to 
grow  and  dra  w  upon  the  available  molst- 


technlque  perfected  bjr  the 


foundation,  t  le  plant  Is  uprooted  Imme- 
diately after  harvest,  shredded,  and  the 
shreds  then  ^  orked  into  the  top  2  inches 
of  soil  to  fox  n  a  protective  mulch  over 
Ihe  sorf  ace  o  the  land. 

Ustnc  the  ^iBCOTeries  about  fertilizers, 
wheat  and  rcMdne  treatments  as  a  base, 
foundation  smentists  have  developed  the 
Renner  farm]  ns  system  as  a  coimterf orce 
agataist  the  a  eepln«  decline  of  blackland 
aoQ  fertility. 

The  Renzur  farming  system  Is  a  3- 
year  rotatioD  of  two  fibrous  rooted  cash 
crof)*.  811^  ai  wheat  and  grain  sorghum, 
with  a  tap  roi  ited  crop,  such  as  cotton,  hi 
a  adenttfle  i  rogram  ttiat  utilizes  com- 
merdal  fertQ  sers  and  crop  residue  man- 
agement. 

Ooupled  wM  1  this  system  Is  the  founda- 
ttonli  Renner  pasture  system,  a  scientific 
program  for  t  le  use  and  improvement  of 
(raatng  land  through  the  production  of 
wann  season  orage  of  high  protein  con- 
tent and  thro  igh  maximum  use  of  small 
grains  f or  wta  tor  pasture. 

Ttab  foonda  don  has  Inoorpcvmted  these 
two  syatflDs  1  ito  its  denu»stratlan  farm 
at  Renner,  a :  arm  which  has  operated  at 
aprolltevery  rear  sbice  its  establishment 
in  1953. 

Denonstraiion  yldds  now  compare 
favwataly  wlfx  those  prevalent  in  the 
hiart-lshili  bifore  1900.  Cotton  makes 
from  three-f  I  urths  to  a  bale  an  acre, 
n^wat  M  to  '  0  buAels  an  acre,  oats  75 
to  ItO  bvabel  i  an  acre,  and  grain  sor- 
giaan  S,MM  to  4.000  pounds  an  acre.  Dr. 
fandril  beUr  «s  that  the  annual  farm 
toeaae  otf  Ibi  rei^on  would  more  than 
donbie  if  the  E  er«acre  taioome  of  the  dem- 
onstrsUon  fai  in  could  be  mojected  to  all 
hlarkland  far  as  and  pastives. 

Tbib  found)  ition's  cnw  improvement 
IwogTam — not  ibly  the  pioneering  of  com 
hybrid  derdoi  snent  in  north  Texas  and 
the  breeding  <  I  adapted  sesame  and  soy- 
bean varletlea -has  been  of  economic  im- 
portance. P^  nn  the  forage  program  at 
Renner  have  <  ome  butttm  clover.  Ermelo 
lovegrasa,  Coh  mbus  grass,  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  he  adaptability  of  coastal 
bemuida  as  a  superior  gras  for  hay  and 
graitng  in  Tea  as. 

Texas  Reset  ^rch  Foundation  has  suc- 
ceeded wlthot  t  question  In  discovering 
ways  and  met  ns  to  stop  the  downward 
trend  of  black  and  agriculture.  The  No. 
1  problem  not  r  combxantlng  the  founda- 
tion, accordln  i  to  Dr.  Lundell.  is  get- 
ting those  Wflirs  and  means  applied  to 
most  of  the  icres  in  the  Ttoxas  black- 
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Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  President,  the 

TSnn..  the  Hon- 

,  has  reoeitly  d^vered 


a  very  outstanding  and  eloquent  address 
entitled  "Leas  Than  13  Years."  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Mayor  Law  be- 
fore the  West  Tennessee  Mayor's  Asso- 
ciation on  February  12, 1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  excellent  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lxss  Than  13  Teaxs 

(By  Bruce  Law.  mayor  of  Oennan- 
town,  Tenn.) 
For  quite  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  future  of  oxir  country.  Both  from 
a  domestic  and  foreign  st&ndi>olnt.  Each 
day,  It  seema  that  individual  freedom  and 
the  free  enterprUe  aystetn  U  being  chipped 
away  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  while  at 
the  same  time,  communiam  continues  to 
advance  unchecked.  This  raises  a  serloiu 
question.  How  long  can  America  stand  under 
these  ever-growing  conditions. 

For  example:  the  defeat  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Russians  In  the  Olympic  games 
at  Innsbruck.  Austria.  Where  we  continue 
to  loee  to  the  Communists  simply  because 
they  operate  under  a  different  set  of  rules 
and  values  than  we  do.  which  was  very  hard 
for  our  news  eommentators  to  explain  to 
the  literally  millions  of  foreign  people  who 
were  either  present  at  the  games  or  watched 
them  on  the  television — ^that  America  did  not 
bring  their  best  athletes  because  they  are 
prafeaslonals,  whereas  the  Russians  did  bring 
their  best  and  elasalfled  them  as  amateurs 
although  in  reality,  they  are  subsidised  by 
the  Oovemment.  Frankly,  I  am  tired  of 
playing  the  game  according  to  the  Russian 
rules.  We  should  approcush  all  dealings  with 
the  CoQUhunlats  with  our  best  foot  forward 
and  with  the  Idea  In  mind  to  win  each  and 
every  dealing  we  have  with  them. 

We  need  desperately  to  stem  the  tide.  I 
hope  that  oar  local  government  offldals  will 
stand  up  and  q>eak  out  for  what  we  believe 
In;  the  man  who  stands  for  nothing,  can  fall 
for  anything.  And  that  Is  why  I  am  here 
today,  to  help  arouse  your  Interest. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  have 
stopped  to  think,  but  our  200th  anniversary 
as  a  nation  is  less  than  IS  years  away.  A  lot 
can  happen  In  18  years:  In  IS  years  a  for- 
tune can  be  made  and  lost  and  made  again. 
It  is  possible  for  a  child  to  go  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  a  college  or  a  iinlverslty. 
From  IMS  to  1959  the  Communist  conspiracy 
enslaved  over  a  billion  people.  And  It  is 
even  possible  that  our  Nation  will  not  exist 
another  IS  years.  What  is  so  significant 
about  13  years?    Just  this: 

History  shows  that  no  democracy  has  ever 
lasted  or  existed  over  300  years.  The  Oreek 
dty  states  and  the  great  Roman  Republic  all 
lasted  leas  than  200  years.  This  means  that 
unless  we  are  an  exception  to  history,  we 
have  possibly  less  than  13  years  left. 

In  1788  Edward  Gibbon  completed  his 
monumental  work  entitled  "The  Decline  and 
FaU  of  the  Roman  Kmplre." 

In  this  book  he  listed  Ave  reasons  for  the 
fall  of  this  great  Bmplre: 

1.  The  raptd  Increase  of  divorce.  The  un- 
dermining of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the 
home. 

3.  Hlfl^  taxes  and  the  spending  of  public 
money  for  free  bread  and  clrcusee  for  the 
people. 

3.  The  mad  erase  for  pleasure. 

4.  The  building  of  gigantic  armaments 
when  the  real  enemy  came  from  within. 

6.  The  decline  of  religion. 

In  1778  our  forefathers  declared  the  Amer- 
ican Independence.  What  will  we  find  In 
1078  on  our  900th  birthday?  Will  the  red 
Stan  of  opprseslon  of  communism  wave  over 
our  heads,  or  will  the  white  stars  of  Ameri- 
can opportunity?    There  are  those  who  want 


to  bury  us  for   we  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  enslavement  of  the  human  race. 

America  is  truly  the  last  bastion  of  free- 
dom. Since  we  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
free  world,  we  must  strengthen  what  I  have 
labeled  "the  three  pillars  of  America's  great- 
ness": 

1.  Palth  In  God. 

2.  Constitutional  government. 

3.  Free  enterprise. 
For   quite   some   time,   there  has   been   a 

movement  afoot  in  America  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  a  belief  In  God  In  the  American 
system.  These  movements  of  course  are 
Communist  inspired  and  have  received  Im- 
petus by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  In  recent  de- 
cisions. I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  past 
several  years  have  aided  the  Communist 
cause  in  America.  All  you  have  to  do  to  see 
this  is  to  read  these  decisions  or  I  invite  you 
to  read  the  Senate  Judiciary  report  on  the 
Communist  leanings  at  the  n.8.  Supreme 
Court  complied  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  headed  by  jAicaa  O.  ^abojmo,  of 
MlsslsslppL  This  report  is  not  easy  to  find, 
but  can  be  made  available  by  writing  any 
member  of  the  committee.  If  we  are  to  stem 
the  tide,  I  think  it  Is  time  for  local  offi- 
cials to  be  In  the  forefn»t  to  stand  up  and 
be  coiunted.  In  June  ot  1963,  the  VB.  Su- 
preme Oourt  said  that  this  i^ayer  was  un- 
constitutional to  he  repeated  in  the  school 
systems  o<  New  Tork: 

"Almighty  God;  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  thee,  and  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  our 
country." 

This  Court  has  also  directed  that  Bible 
readings  In  schools  is  unconstitutional. 
Something  U  wrong  in  America  if  these  types 
of  decisions  an  allowed  to  stand.  To  follow 
the  logical  course  of  action  based  upon  these 
decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  could  logically 
scrap  the  Dedaretloa  of  independence,  the 
fourth  stanza  of  "Ameriea,"  and  the  motto 
on  our  coina  which  reads,  "In  God  We 
Trust." 

A  suit  has  already  been  filed  and  la  on  Its 
way  to  the  XJB.  Supreme  Court  asking  that 
the  words  "one  nation  under  God"  be  strick- 
en from  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  our 
flag.  I  believe  that  the  VS.  Supreme  Oourt 
has  either  forgotten  or  is  overlooking  their 
basic  principles  of  law;  namely: 

1.  That  no  oourt  can  read  anything  into 
any  written  document  that  is  not  set  out  In 
that  document. 

2.  No  court  has  the  power  to  legislate,  but 
can  only  Interpret  the  law.  Only  the  UJS. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

3.  In  interpreting  matten  before  the  Oourt, 
the  Oourt  is  obligated  to  look  into  the  legis- 
lative Intent,  that  is  to  say;  in  interpreting 
legislation,  said  legislation  must  be  inter- 
preted In  the  light  at  the  body  passing  said 
laws  and  not  in  what  the  Oourt  may  think 
another  Congress  meant  when  it  passed  said 
laws,  and  lastly  I  feel  that  the  Supreme  Ocnirt 
in  many  cases  has  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Which  has 
never  been  accepted  as  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

In  1967  Khrushchev  stated,  "We  Commu- 
nists of  the  Soviet  Union  are  atheists.  I 
think  there  is  no  God  and  I  have  freed  my- 
self a  long  time  ago  from  such  a  concept." 
In  contrast  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  by  many  of  the  decisions 
of  the  UJ8.  Supreme  Court  I  would  like  for 
you  to  note  what  some  great  statesmen  in 
America  have  said. 

Jcdm  Adams:  "The  first  and  almost  only 
book  deserving  of  universal  distinction  Is 
the  Bible." 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  "Almost  every  man 
who  has  by  his  life's  work  added  to  the  sum 
of  human  achievements  has  based  his  life's 
work  largely  on  the  teachings  of  the  Bible." 
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Daniel  Webster:  "If  we  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  Bible  our  country  will 
grow  and  prosper.  But  if  we  in  our  pros- 
perity neglect  its  Instructions  and  authority, 
no  man  can  tell  how  suddenly  a  catastrophe 
may  overwhelm  us  and  force  us  into  ob- 
scurity." 

All  the  great  statesmen  in  American  his- 
tory believed  that  a  faith  In  God  Is  not  to  be 
discarded  In  favor  of  an  all  powerful  central 
government. 

So  In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  about  faith 
in  God.  I  should  like  to  simply  say  that  if  our 
children  an  taught  to  rtuptcX  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  I  think  the  seciu-ity  of  the  fu- 
tiure  of  this  country  is  good.  However,  should 
the  time  come  when  religion  plays  no  dls- 
oemable  part  in  the  echoed  systems  of  our 
Nation  or  in  the  Government  then  I  say  that 
we  shall  fall  from  within. 

In  many  instances  the  political  life  of 
America  has  sagged  below  the  level  of  the 
best,  which  shoiild  be  required  from  oiu-  po- 
litical leculers.  This  has  become  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  Many  of  our  great  cities 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  selfish  political 
machines  who  work  for  their  own  interests 
rather  than  the  public  good. 

This  must  be  changed  if  American  democ- 
racy is  to  survive. 

The  time  has  come  to  cease  to  vote  blindly 
for  either  one  of  the  two  major  polltleal 
parties  and  to  evaluate  each  c^ceeeeker 
Individually,  to  determine  If  he  stands  for 
Christian  jMinclples  above  party  loyalty. 

As  someone  stated  recently  in  an  editorial 
In  the  paper,  "America  has  a  cause  to  be 
served,  but  it  has  become  a  public  picnic 
with  fne  coffee  and  sandwiches  and  let 
someone  else  pay  the  check." 

To  our  Government  and  to  our  neighbor, 
let  us  reaffirm  what  we  know  to  be  true;  that 
then  Is  no  "pie  in  the  sky,"  or  something  for 
nothing;  that  he  who  wants  a  house  must 
build  Itb  That  he  who  wants  food  must 
work  for  it.  To  those  who  say  that  work 
bllsten  their  hands,  we  must  answer  that  it 
does  no  less  to  oun.  That  each  must  pull 
his  own  weight  in  the  boat  or  else  give  up 
his  seat.  Let  mm  examine  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  constitutional  government. 

This  phrase  has  very  complex  meanings  to 
the  nxunber  of  people  in  this  Nation.  How- 
ever, when  you  stop  and  analyze  it.  it  is 
nlatively  simple  in  native.  Up  until  a  few 
short  yean  ago,  we  had  been  protected  from 
the  evils  of  socialism  and  cooimunlsm  in  thi« 
country  by  \miform  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Theee  decisions  constantly  followed 
the  political  and  economic  philosophy  of  our 
constitutional  writers,  and  forbade  the  Gov- 
ernment from  linduly  regulating  our  lives. 
But  this  Judicial  protection  for  160  yean  was 
ended  by  the  appointment  of  new  Justices  to 
the  Supnme  Court.  Right  or  wrong,  these 
men  have  not  confined  themselves  to  inter- 
pnting  the  ConstituticMi  in  the  light  of  Its 
history  and  language,  but  it  Imported  into 
the  Constitution  social  concepts  which,  an 
alien  to  our  phlloeophy  and  Government. 
With  this  change  in  constitutional  philos- 
ophy Congress  has  become  the  last  bastion 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  against  Goverc- 
ment  encroachment. 

It  is  clear  in  my  mind  that  our  Constitu- 
tion above  all  else,  ts  a  document  for  limit- 
ing the  functions  of  Govenunent.  And  it  is 
supposed  to  be  Just  as  binding  today  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  written.  Our  Found- 
ing Fathen  had  good  reason  for  endorsing 
the  principles  of  limited  government. 

All  you  have  to  do  la  turn  back  the  page* 
of  history  to  prove  that  the  chief  instru- 
ment for  deetruction  of  man's  liberty  was 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who 
controlled  the  lives  of  many. 

The  legitimate  functtops  of  government 
are  actually  oondualve  to  freedom.  The 
maintenance  of  Internal  order,  the  national 
defense,  administration  of  Justice  and  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  free  interchange  of 
goods.    The  exercise  of  theee  powen  make* 
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it  poealUe  for  man  to  f olUm  his  oboeen  pur- 
suits wltb  maximum  freedom. 

Ths  firamcn  of  the  Constitution  had 
learned  a  great  leseoo.  Thmj  wwe  not  only 
students  of  history,  but  they  wen  victims 
of  It  and  ^toBj  knew  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  ft«edom  d^>ends  on  the  effective 
restraint  agalnat  the  accumulation  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  authority.  And 
that  is  Just  what  the  Constitution  is.  A 
system  of  reetralnts  against  the  natural 
tendency  of  Government  to  expand  In  the 
direction  ot  absolute  control. 

When  the  Continental  Congress  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  7  yean  of  war,  sacrifice 
and  -nlat  had  nuMie  the  colonlee  free  of  the 
high  taxation  and  servitude  demanded  by 
the  mother  country,  England.  As  these  men 
sat,  1,300  yean  of  Sngllsh  history  looked  on 
them. 

They  knew  from  history  tiuit  throughout 
ages  that  power  had  served  to  corrupt  good. 
They  kpew  that  one  of  the  tAHet  weaknesses 
of  government  was  too  much  power  vested  in 
the  executive.  They  knew  that  the  moat 
effective  restraint  free  peoi^e  could  wield 
over  the  execessive  and  oppreaslve  govern- 
ment was  contnd  of  public  jmrae  strings. 

But  they  also  knew  that  government  was 
necessary.  Therefore  they  iMwigned  them- 
selves the  task  of  putting  together  an  in- 
strumemt  of  government  which  would  pro- 
vide tSxt  maximum  of  indlvldiial  f nedom.  and 
at  the  same  time,  secun  orderly,  social  azKl 
commercial  intercourse  and  protection  of  the 
people.  Let's  examine  the  main  components 
of  the  Constitutioci's  system  as  it  was 
drafted. 

Pint,  Is  the  limiting  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  specifically  delegated 
powen. 

Second.  \»  the  reservaUon  to  the  States 
and  to  the  peoiile,  powen  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third,  is  a  careful  division  of  the  Ind- 
eral Govemmeat's  powen  Mw>T»g  the  three 
separate  branofaes;  namely,  the  legislative. 
Judicial,  and  executive. 

Fourth,  is  the  prohibition  against  Impetus 
alteration  of  the  sjrstem  itself. 

We  have,  in  many  instances,  almost  prec- 
tloally  destroyed  our  Constitution  in  my 
opinion.  The  Federal  Government  has 
moved  Into  every  field  that  it  has  wished  to. 
The  State  govermnents  an  excluded  from 
their  rightful  function  by  Federal  preemp- 
tlves  while  inside  the  Federal  Government, 
both  the  executive  cmd  the  Judicial  branches 
have  roamed  far  outside  their  constitutional 
boundaries. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
today  in  domestic  affain  Is  almost  imbeUev- 
able.  Then  an  A  number  of  ways  In  which 
we  can  ifieasun  the  powen  of  the  Govern- 
ment. One  is  the  size  of  it's  financial  opera- 
tion. Federal  spending  is  now  approximately 
$100  bUUoQ  per  year  as  compared  to  »3^ 
billion  30  yean  ago.  Another  is  the  size  of 
its  activity.  Today  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
is  the  biggest  landowner,  taxer,  employer, 
renter,  mortgage  broker,  mover,  and  spender 
in  all  history. 

Still  another  is  the  pcMrtion  of  the  people's 
earnings  that  the  Government  appropriates 
for  its  own  use.  Today,  nearly  one-third 
of  all  earnings  an  taken  each  year  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

A  fourth  is  the  extent  of  Goverrmient 
interference  with  the  daily  lives  of  individ- 
uals. The  fanner  is  a  classic  example  of 
this  since  he  is  told  what  to  grow,  how  much 
to  grow  and  how  much  he  wUl  receive  for  his 
crop.  The  wage  earner  is  at  the  mercy,  in 
many  instances,  of  powerful  labor  imlons. 
who  get  ^eir  protection  from  the  Mdenl 
Government  which  has  nfuied,  up  to  this 
time,  to  place  any  kind  of  antlmonopoly 
legislation  on  the  books  in  the  field  of  labor. 
"ITien  too,  the  biisinessman  is  hampered  by 
a  maze  of  Government  regulations  and  in 
many  instances,  direct  Government  competi- 
tion. You  may  ask  the  question.  How  did 
all  this  happen? 


In  part,  we  have  been  swindled.  We  have 
elevated  nxen  in  poUtioal  parties  to  power 
who  have  broken  their  promisee.  We  have 
continued  to  put  mmi  in  public  office  viiio 
propoee  new  welfan  programs  and  exchange 
freedom  for  security. 

I  am  convinced  today  that  most  Ameri- 
cans now  want  to  reverse  this  trend.  I  think 
the  concern  for  our  vanishing  freedoms  for 
the  first  time  is  really  becoming  genuine. 
Now,  let  us  examine,  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
the  third  plUar  of  America's  greatness,  free 
enterprise. 

If  I  were  to  aak  the  question,  "What  is  the 
primary  source  of  America's  strength?"  I 
would  probably  receive  s\ich  answere  as  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  the  abxmdanoe  of  natural 
resources,  the  superior  InteUigenoe  of  our 
pec^le,  and  the  absence  of  powerful  neigh- 
bore.  AU  of  these  facton  have  aided  us,  but 
many  other  nations  have  had  theee  same 
advantages  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The 
real  answer  to  this  question  is  the  fne  «iter- 
priae  system  under  which'  we  operate. 

Although  we  an  a  relatively  new  Nation 
in  the  hlatory  of  the  workl,  we  have  pro- 
duced the  highest  deg^ve  of  cultun  in  the 
world;  we  have  man  high  sehoola,  mon  col- 
leges, mon  imiversitlea,  and  mon  distribu- 
tion of  the  printed  and  spoken  word  *>»«» 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

America  has  the  highest  standanl  of  Uving 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  We  an  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than 
any  people  on  earth.  And  our  health  as  a 
Nation  is  unparaUtied  and  is  ocmstantiy  im- 
proving; we  also  hold  a  poaitlaii  of  moral 
and  q>lrltual  leadenhlp.  We  have  more  hos- 
pitals, mon  charitable  instttutloas  and  mon 
churches  per  capita  than  any  other  nation 
on  earth. 

From  a  standpoint  of  material  poaeeaslons. 
we  have  mon  luxuries,  more  comforts,  and 
more  conveniencee  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  Howevw,  we  an  living  in 
a  changing  world.  We  an  faced  with  the 
greatest  competitive  battle  in  history.  A 
battie  between  freedom  and  slavery.  We 
must  learn  that  there  an  no  elevaton  in 
the  house  of  succees.  Let  mb  learn  that  a 
welfare  state  leads  to  complacency,  and  com- 
placency leads  to  dependency,  and  depend- 
ency leads  to  bondage.  So  if  we  sow  the  seed 
of  government  as  being  the  chief  unit  of 
society  nther  than  the  individual,  then  we 
will  xiltimately  reap  the  fruit  of  sUvery.  We 
can  endure  if  we  hold  to  the  fundamentals 
of  spiritual  and  moral  strength  and  adhen  to 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Since  this  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 
I  should  like  to  close  with  some  phrases  that 
he  once  peimed.  They  npresent  a  phlloeo- 
phy which  can  never  be  dismissed  as  being 
stale  phrases  or  guides  for  the  forgotten 
past.  These  are  simple  truths  which  govern 
aU  individuals  and  all  civilizations,  now  and 
In  the  future. 

1.  "You  cannot  bring  about  in-osperity  by 
discouraging  thrift." 

3.  "You  cannot  strengthen  the. weak  by 
weakening  the  stroag." 

3. "You  cannot  help  men  by  tearing  down 
big  men." 

4.  "You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  deetrovln« 
the  rich."  '^^ 

6.  "You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by 
pulling  down  the  wage  payer." 

6.  "You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  mora  than  your  Income." 

7.  "You  cannot  fiuther  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  cl^ss  hatred." 

8.  "You  cannot  establish  sound  security 
on  borrowed  money." 

9.  "You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  man's  Initiative." 

10.  "You  cannot  really  help  men  by  having 
government  tax  ttiem  to  do  for  them  what 
they  can  and  should  do  for  themselves." 

I  hope  that  we  may  all  remem^r  these 
Inunortal  phrases  and  that  by  recalling  them 
we  ourselves  shall  remain  freemen. 
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his  kind  of  a  guide  and  di- 
al Beserve  policy  formation 
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4.  Under  present  circxunstances,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  ocMnmerclal  banks  in  the  Na- 
tion are  members  of  the  Federal  Beserve 
System.  However,  as  I  stated  in  a  study  for 
the  Onmmisslop  on  Money  and  Credit  •  •  • 
"central  bank  relations  with  approximately 
one-half  of  the  commercial  banks  should  not 
be  markedly  different  from  such  relations 
with  the  others.  The  basic  central  bank 
privileges — exchange  of  assets  for  currency, 
and  bcoTowlng  in  case  of  needs — should  be 
available  without  discrimination  to  all  banks 
with  deposit  obligations  serving  as  clrcvilat- 
ing  medium:  and  It  is  reasonable  and  equita- 
ble that  the  necessary  cost  of  quantitative 
omtrol  should  be  distributed  among  all 
banks."  •  •  •  The  simplest  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  is  to  extend  to  all  banks 
having  deposits  •  •  •  the  reserve  require- 
ments and  borrowing  privileges  of  Federal 
Beserve  member  banks. 

6.  The  present  division  of  basic  decision- 
making powers  between  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors Off  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  is  a  relic 
from  hlst<xlcal  developments,  and  I  favcH- 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  powers  of  the 
CoDunlttee  to  the  Board. 

With  improved  congressional  guidelines  for 
the  making  of  Federal  Reserve  policy,  there 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  need  for  In- 
crecwing  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Board,  and  the  number  might  be  reduced. 
The  14-year  terms  of  office  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  members  of  other  regulatcxy 
commissi  (MIS,  which  range  from  5  to  7  years, 
and  a  similar  length  of  term  would  appear  to 
be  appropriate. 

6.  Proper  administration  of  monetary 
policy  Is  so  vital  to  national  welfare  and  the 
success  of  other  governmental  policies  that 
it  should  be  a  responsibility  of  a  topranklng 
official  and  appropriately  coordinated  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
proposal  sometimes  made  that  the  exercise 
of  monetary  power  be  lodged  in  one  of  the 
executive  departments  and  therefore  become 
the  responsibility  of  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  But  such  a  shift  should  not 
be  made  without  adoption  of  a  suitable  con- 
gressional directive  for  monetary  policy. 

PaovEssoa  Johnson 

1.  I  feel  that  our  monetary  policy  recent- 
ly has  been  dnmlnated  by  two  considera- 
tions: One,  the  outflow  of  gold,  and,  two, 
an  inflationary  neurosis. 

I  have  knowingly  used  the  term  "neiirosls" 
because  in  my  view  the  so-called  inflation- 
ary bebavior  of  prices  might  be  more  ap- 
parent tban  real.  There  is  an  upward  bias  ~ 
in  the  price  Index  which  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  there  has  been  inflation,  so  my 
view  is  that  tliere  has  been  too  much  con- 
cern recently  with  the  presumed  inflation- 
ary problem  and  this,  together  with  tbe  gold 
outflow,  in  my  pereonal  opinion,  has  made 
monetaiy  ix>Ucy  very  ineffective  In  handling 
our  monetary  problems. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Consequently,  I  feel  if  you   look   at  the 

current  monetary  policy  frcxn  1961  to  1963, 
as  I  view  the  record,  you  wlU  flnd  that 
the  money  stock  has  not  lncr«esed  sufficient- 
ly, given  tbe  present  levels  of  unemployment. 
If  you  look  a*  ttk»  behavior  of  the  money 
supply  tram  1961  to  1963,  the  average  per 
annum  inereaae  has  been  approximately  2Jti 
percent.  In  my  opinion,  given  Itie  level  at 
unemployment,  this  is  not  sufficient. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  Now,  In  my  opinion  the  argument  for 
an  Independent  monstary  anthorlty  Is  in- 
eooslstent  with  the  principles  underlying  our 
democracy. 


To  argue  that  control  over  the  monetary 
supply  should  be  Independent  of  the  values 
of  certain  representatives  oC  the  citizenry 
strikes  me  as  liidicrous,  as  if  Congress  bad 
created  a  Department  of  the  War  and  Peace 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
to  appoint  a  Board  composed  of  7  memliers 
for  terms  of  14  years,  with  terms  arranged 
so  as  to  have  one  expire  every  other  year,  this 
board  would  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
would  or  would  not  go  to  war  and  its  deci- 
sion would  be  binding,  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  the  administration.  Now,  as  an  es- 
tablished monetary  management,  there  is  no 
reason  to  feel  that  it  is  so  omniscient  that 
the  views  of  the  administration  should  be 
precluded  from  any  decision.  What  I  am 
saying  therefore  is  the  political  independence 
of  the  board  often  creates  the  example  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  leads  to  confusion, 
a  state  of  confusion. 

PXORSSOB    STSOTZ 

1.  In  my  opinion,  democratic  values  place 
a  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  advocate 
an  Independent  central  banJc.  By  an  in- 
dependent central  bank  we  mean,  of  course, 
one  whose  authority  is  substantially  in- 
dependent of  the  executive  wing  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Govertunent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  The  policy  instruments  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  central  bank  effect  all  these  same 
goals:  Tbe  level  of  prices,  our  foreign  ex- 
change position,  the  level  of  employment  and 
the  rate  of  economic  growth,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Beserve  System  has  only  one  set  of  avail- 
able policy  instruments  at  its  control  mux  a 
set  of  diverse  and  often  conflicting  tairgets 
to  try  to  influence.  Unhappily  perhaps  the 
Board  of  Governors  does  not  have  complete 
authority  and  many  doubt  whether  the  con- 
trol that  it  does  have  is  adequate  to  infliiience 
these  targets.  There  Is  the  Federal  fiscal 
policy,  the  debt  policy,  the  wage  and  price 
policy,  all  are  involved.  Thus  from  every 
limb  of  the  puppet  go  many  strings  held  by 
different  authorities  or  hands,  all  of  whom 
may  have  different  Intentions  as  to  how  the 
puppet  is  actually  to  perform,  and  often  In 
the  midst  of  a  wind  storm.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, who  can  dispute  the  need  for  coordina- 
tion of  the  many  different  pui^Mters?  The 
notion  of  an  independent  monetary  au- 
thority set  up  to  achieve  a  particular  goal, 
such  as  price  level  stability,  is,  in  any  prac- 
tical context,  very  unrealistic,  and  highly 
impractical. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  the  matter  is  simply 
a  problem  of  getting  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  open  market  committee  to 
perform  well.  We  still  have  a  problem  of 
deciding  what  is  well,  and  we  should  also 
note  that  agreement  as  to  what  is  appro- 
priate monetary  policy  is  something  that  can 
change  over  time  with  shifts  in  public,  con- 
gressional, and  Presidential  opinion,  from 
one  electicm  to  the  next.  It  can  also  change 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  underlying  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  may  be  unforeseen 
and  uncontrolled. 

3.  I  am  disttirbed  at  some  recent  pro- 
novmcement  coining  from  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors that  indicate  their  concern  at  present 
about  the  possible  inflationary  effects  of  the 
recent  tax  cut,  or  the  effect  on  our  foreign 
trade  position  so  that  It  looks  as  if  they  may 
wish  to  move  in  a  direction  that  in  effect 
would  nullify  tbe  intended  expansionary 
effects  on  employment  that  motivated  the 
Congress  to  cut  taxes  In  the  first  place, 
eoiould  they  do  this,  and  it  la  within  their 
power  to  do  this,  they  would  be  In  many 
ways  directly  contravening  the  Intent  of  the 
legislative  authority. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


strumentallsts  in  their  artistic  peregrinations 
through  these  nations  of  the  other  America. 

ISKAKL  PxftA. 


ov 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

ov  nxnroiB 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  translation  of  a  review  by 
Israel  Pefia  In  a  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
newspaper  concerning  the  recent  a];q;>ear- 
ance  in  Caracas  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Symphany  Orchestra. 

We,  in  nilnols,  are  very  proud  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  this  review  will  help  to  explain 
why. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view be  printed  in  the  A];H>endiz  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trb  UNnmszrr  or  Illinois  Stuphont 
Obchxstba — Kl  Naciomal,  Casacas,  Vene- 
zuela, Mabch  6,  1964 

For  the  flrst  time  In  our  history,  we  have 
in  our  -midst  a  student  symphony  orchestra 
on  a  mission  of  artistic  rapprochement,  sow- 
ing, by  its  example  of  achievement,  the  seeds 
of  culture  in  these  southern  limds.  In  truth, 
a  magnifloent  example,  not  only  f<H>  our  stu- 
dents of  music  but  also  for  our  institutions 
and  man  at  wealth  who  could  bring  about 
through  their  permanent  and  effective  inter- 
est a  similar  organization  in  this  country. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, on  the  basis  of  such  assistance  has,  In  a 
comparatively  short  time,  attained  its  pres- 
ent stature.  Without  such  aid  this  could 
hardly  have  been  realized. 

In  the  two  concerts  which  this  young 
group  has  thus  far  performed,  the  flrst  in  the 
Grand  Hall  of  Central  University  and  the 
second  In  the  outdoor  amphitheater  in  Bello 
Monte,  we  have  admired  without  reservation 
not  only  the  works  presented  but  the  whole 
of  the  organization.  Only  a  profound  love 
of  music  and  an  enduring  and  iron  discipline 
could  bring  about  such  extraordinary  re- 
sults In  the  few  years  of  existence  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Polish,  precision,  clearness  of  tone,  magnif- 
icent unison  in  the  blending  of  the  notes  of 
the  vailous  instrimaents,  accomplished  with 
no  forced  effort,  rendition  from  the  almost 
inaudible  pianissimo  to  fierce,  strident  caca- 
phony;  all  these  and  many  other  qualities  of 
a  great  orchestra  we  felt  present  and  aUve 
as  something  organic,  yet  artlsUc.  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Syii^>hony  Orchestra 
under  the  baton  of  its  conductor,  Bernard  M. 
Goodman,  every  inch  a  master,  every  inch  a 
musician — ^in  one  word,  a  complete  artist  In 
the  execution  of  his  forte.  And  in  wality,  not 
only  to  him  but  to  members  of  the  group 
must  go  plaudits  tor  their  playing  of  some  ot 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated  of  instru- 
ments: to  the  oboelst,  Benjamin  Woodruff,  to 
the  tubaist,  David  Keuhn.  And  as  for  Bobert 
Ward  who  played  to  piano  solo  in  the  "Con- 
certo for  Piano  and  Orchestra"  by  Samuel 
Barber,  his  execution  demonstrated  sensi- 
bility and  a  dynamic  assurance  as  the  {vin- 
clpal  in  the  performance. 

We  salute  the  youth  of  this  great  group  of 
students  who  make  up  the  University  of 
Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra — ^we  salute  the 
marvelous  youth  of  this  great  group  of  in- 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  MOSTB   CASOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  marks  the  143d  anniversai7  of  Greek 
Independence  pay.  It  was  on  this  day 
in  1821  that  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  raised  the  tLag  ot  freedom  over 
the  monastery  of  Aghla  Lavra  and  the 
courageous  people  of  Greece  began  their 
struggle  for  Independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  war  raged  for  7  bitter  years  before 
the  heroic  and  greatly  outnumbered 
Greeks  won  their  freedom,  thus  ending 
400  years  of  subjugation  under  Ottoman 
masters. 

American  sympathy  for  the  Greek 
cause  came  from  the  eloquent  words  of 
President  Monroe  and  Daniel  Webster. 
The  hearts  of  all  freedom  lovine  max 
were  stirred  by  the  inspired  pen  of  the 
great  English  poet.  Lord  Byron,  who  gave 
his  lif Q  in  this  stniggle  for  freedom. 

The  rebirth  of  a  free  and  independent 
Greece  143  years  ago  should  remind  us 
not  only  of  the  great  and  eternal  contri- 
butions of  Greece  to  the  world  and  to 
America  but  also  to  her  fierce  and  un- 
wavering devotion  to  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  the  dignity  of  man. 

"Hie  long  friendship  and  close  associa- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  the 
United  States  flow  tram  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideas  of  freedcmt;  liberty,  and 
national  Independence.  These  bonds 
were  further  strengthened  when  our  sons 
fought  side  by  side  in  two  world  wars 
and  in  Korea  to  preserve  these  ideals. 

Prostrate  and  bleeding  from  these 
holocausts — ^the  flower  of  her  manhood 
strewn  lifeless  over  the  world's  battle- 
fleldsr— Greece  once  again  displayed  the 
courage  of  Thermopylae  by  becoming  the 
symbol  of  successful  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

There  are  more  than  Ih^  millicxi 
Americans  of  Hellenic  origin.  As  loyal 
and  industrious  citizens  they  have  con- 
tributed notably  to  the  development  <^ 
the  United  States.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor, including  government,  medicine, 
law,  education,  architecture,  business, 
engineering,  and  the  arts.  Through 
them  the  bonds  uniting  the  peoples  of 
Greece  and  the  United  States  have  be- 
come closer  and  stronger. 

On  this  anniversary,  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  gallant  pe(9le  of  Greece  as  faith- 
ful allies  and  steadfast  partners  in  our 
mutual  stand  against  the  forces  and 
ideologies  inimical  to  our  concepts  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOOTH  BAXOVA 

IN  THE  SENAn  OF  TBX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
recent  issue  of  Newsweek.  Raymond 
Moley,  whose  wise  writings  have  distin- 
guished him  as  one  of  America's  most 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  observers., 
wrote  a  column  commenting  on  the 
strange  new  twist  which  this  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  sell  tbe  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  accelerating  trade  with  the 
Communists  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing to  grant  American  aid  in  terms 
of  billions  of  d(dlars  to  protect  the  free- 
doms of  countries  which  the  Communists 
are  endeavoring  to  enslave.  It  is  fittingly 
enUUed,  "Bailins  Out  the  Soviet" 

It  should  seem  obvious,  Mr.  President. 
that  even  our  rich  and  prosperous  United 
States  of  America  does  not  have  money 
enough  to  help  both  sides  of  tbe  cold 
war  at  the  same  time.  To  pW  the  fruit- 
less role  of  "Uncle  Sucker"  all  over  again 
In  that  fashion  can  help  none  other  but 
the  Communists  whose  aggression  we  are 
dedicated  to  curtail. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  coimtry,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Moley  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

BAn.iNC  Out  imt  Sotist 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Nothing  better  lUustrates  the  lovable  but 
at  the  same  time  lamentable  nature  ctf  the 
liberal  mind  than  the  eager  acceptance  by 
the  administration  of  the  opportunity  to 
seU  some  of  our  wheat  surplus  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Projected  as  it  was  with  an  array 
of  assumed  advantages,  it  had  some  i4>peal. 
But  it  was  the  projection  of  a  hope,  not  a 
plan. 

What  this  glorious  adventure  c<Mnes  down 
to  is  not  peacefiil  collaboration.  It  is  an 
action  by  the  greatest  of  capitalist  nations 
rescuing  the  greatest  of  Communist  coun- 
tries from  its  own  foUy.  Over  the  world  we 
shall  not  be  hailed  as  a  savlw.  We  shall 
stlU  be  known  l>y  Bernard  Baruch's  phrase, 
"Uncle  Sap." 

When  President  Kennedy  proposed  the 
wheat  sale  at  a  press  conference  on  October 
9,  he  claimed  that: 

It  would  ease  United  States-Soviet  ten. 
slons;  It  would  "advertise  to  the  world  as 
nothing  else  coiild  the  success  of  free  Amer- 
ican agriculture";  by  inference.  It  would 
"advertise"  the  failure  of  communism  to 
feed  itself;  it  would  dispose  of  a  lot  of  our 
surplus  wheat;  It  would  reduce  our  gold 
shortage  and  help  the  balance-of-payments 
problem;  it  woiild  be  beneficial  to  the  busi- 
nesses Involved  in  the  transaction;  It  would 
help  the  American  taxpayer;  and  it  would 
provide  employment  for  American  seamen, 
for  the  wheat  would  be  carried  in  available 
American  ships.  This,  indeed,  was  a  pretty 
package. 

ABAKDOmO    CONOrnOM'S 

The  President  gave  Congress  certain  as- 
surances: "These  sales  would  be  concluded 
by  private  Amoican  grain  dealers  for  Ameri- 
can dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  deUvery 
or  under  nocmal  ooounerelal  credit  terms." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
people,  justly  pleased 
Ushments.  and  this  Is 


are  quick  to  recognize 

especially  when  bad 

honestjy  exposed.    And 

discover  these  Imperfections. 


the  typical  response  Is  a  remedial  action 
in  which  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise Join  h&nds  to  cooperate  in  finding 
the  pn^>er  solutions  to  the  problems, 
each  assuming  that  portion  of  the  task 
which  it  can  best  do  and  for  which  it 
should  be  re^Mnsible. 

Illustrative  of  this  is  the  current  cam- 
paign to  conserve  our  national  water  re- 
sources. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  genu- 
ine alarm  and  deep  concern  that  the 
American  people  soon  would  be  faced 
with  a  national  crisis,  due  to  lack  of  wa- 
ter. Nature  provides  the  United  States 
regularly  with  8  inches  of  rain  every 
year.  Half  of  it  is  evaporated,  used  by 
vegetation  and  runs  back  into  the  seas. 
Only  4  inches  \b  available  to  us,  and  now 
we  are  using  almost  3  inches  of  it.  With 
an  expanding  population,  growing  indus- 
try, and  better  incomes  with  more  leisure 
for  our  people  bent  on  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, the  demand  for  water  threatened 
to  bring  us  to  a  catastrophic  state  by 
1980. 

The  threat  to  our  national  existence 
and  defense,  public  health,  industry,  ag- 
rlciilture,  science,  and  recreation  was 
real  and  is  by  no  means  diminished  now. 
But  there  are  growing  evidences  that  we 
at  last  have  recognized  the  gravity  of  our 
water  problem  and  a  concerted  program 
to  cope  with  it  Is  Imminent. 

One  of  these  evidences  Is  the  recent 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  a  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  25  governmental 
agencies,  scientists  and  technicians  are 
making  minute  and  exhaustive  studies 
into  every  aspect  of  water  and  its  uses. 
But  all  the  effort  basically  Is  to  restore 
our  waterways  from  the  open  sewers 
most  of  them  are  now  to  the  pure  state 
they  were  when  our  forefathers  first  saw 
them.  Dirty  water  is  waste  water  and 
until  our  streams  are  cleaned  and  kept 
clean,  the  threat  of  a  crisis  will  not 
abate. 

Much  of  the  coordination  of  effort  to 
stop  pollution  of  our  water  supply  now 
evident  between  Oovemment  agencies, 
States,  and  municipalities,  and  industry 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Power  of  the 
House  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Representative  Robert  E. 
JoHxs  of  Alabama  is  chairman. 

Without  fanfare  and  without  much 
publicity  about  what  it  has  and  Is  doing, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  has  made  notable  accom- 
plishments in  the  less  than  a  year  It  has 
been  in  existence.  It  discovered  that 
while  some  agencies  were  working  to 
prevent  water  pollution,  there  was  lit- 
tle coordination  of  effort  Much  of  it 
overlapped  and  there  were  some  revela- 
tions of  one  agency  polluting  water 
which  another  agency  was  attempting  to 
clean.  Through  efforts  of  Congressman 
JoNxs  and  his  staff  there  now  Is  Im- 
proved cooperation  and  effort  within  the 
Government,  including  liaison  with 
States  and  municipalities.  Every  State 
and  territory  now  is  alerted  to  the  threat 
of  a  water  crisis  and  programs  for  cor- 
rection of  water  waste  Is  underway  or 
planned. 

New  industries  locating  on  waterways 


now  know  that  water  pollution  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Older,  established  indus- 
tries have  been  spurred  to  self -policing 
to  correct  the  old  custom  of  dumping 
wastes  into  the  nearest  stream,  regard- 
less of  what  it  costs  communities  and 
people  downstream  in  wealth  or  health. 
The  Jones  committee  is  credited  widely 
with  hastening  detergent  manufacturers 
to  perfect  new  cleaners  which  do  not  de- 
face the  waterways. 

The  Jones  committee  has  held  hear- 
ings in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry.  These 
have  alerted  American  people  and  their 
civic  leaders  to  what  a  water  shortage 
can  mean  to  them,  their  children,  and 
the  future  of  their  cities.  Within  the 
past  year,  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  hundreds  have  added  special 
groups  or  committees  to  study  the  water 
problem  and  find  means  to  prevent  It  ac- 
clerating  into  reality  instead  of  a  threat. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  has  been  re- 
tarded and  always  would  be,  because  the 
subject  lacks  heroics  or  glamovu*.  No- 
body, it  Is  added,  boasts  of  the  waste 
treatment  plant  in  his  town  to  a  visitor. 
It  Is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Jones 
committee  that  it  is  overcoming  the 
average  American's  distaste  to  even  dis- 
cuss the  water  pollution  problem. 

An  aroused  public  (H>inlon  supporting 
their  Government  on  every  level  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that  a  threat- 
ened national  crlds  for  our  children  to 
cope  with,  may  be  averted.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  has  done  exceedingly  well  and  all 
Americans  have  reason  to  wish  its  con- 
tinued success. 
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Ealofy  of  Lt  Geo.  Georfe  Howard  Brett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ^ 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLUND 

or  rLoan>A 
IN  THB  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 2.  1963.  the  distinguished  and 
colorful  career  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  How- 
ard Brett  was  terminated  by  death.  He 
was  a  dedicated  soldier  and  a  great 
American  who  served  his  country  well. 

General  Brett  will  be  remembered, 
among  other  things,  as  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  in  the  early  ig40's.  He  also  served 
as  Chief  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  Aus- 
tralia during  1942  and  late  that  same 
year  he  assumed  command  of  the  Carib- 
bean Defense  Command. 

In  April  1945.  he  retired  from  active 
duty  but  was  recalled  1  month  later  when 
he  again  served  as  Commanding  General 
of  the  Caribbean  Defense  Command  and 
Commanding  General  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Department.  He  reverted  to  re- 
tired statiis  in  May  1946. 

Believing  that  Monbers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  eulogy  read  at  his 
funeral  by  his  son,  Lt.  Col.  Devol  Brett, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  AxHModlx  of  the  Reoosd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooio. 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Edloot  of  I^r.  Obk.  GnBia  Howaso 
Banr  bt  Hu  Soar  lyr.  Ooc  Dvroc.  Bncrr, 
nSAP,  AT  OauLNDO  An  FOKCs  Bass  Chapbl, 
DxcncBXS  4, 1963 

Mom,  Uncle  BUl,  our  family  and  friends 
of  George  Brett:  It  Is  my  prlvUege  to  give 
this  tribute  to  my  father,  George  Howard 
Brett,  on  behalf  of  his  family,  the  numerous 
friends  he  so  thoroughly  loved,  enjoyed, 
and  served  during  his  lifetime. 

As  most  of  \u  are  aware,  he  was  b<8ii 
the  third  son  of  William  Howard  Brett  In 
1886  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  His  father,  as  he 
told  us  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  on 
many  occasions,  InstlUed  in  him  an  ad- 
venturovis  spirit  at  an  early  age.  A  spirit 
that  always  was  ciirious  and  interested  in 
the  new,  while  remaining  respectful  of  the 
wcnthwhUe  In  the  old. 

Dad  never  finished  high  school,  which 
I  believe  can  be  credited  to  a  certain  im- 
patience TO  get  on  with  more  Interesting 
persons,  places,  and  things.  Practicality  took 
over,  however,  and  he  more  than  made  up 
for  this  brief  flirtation  with  a  wandering 
spirit  by  doing  brilliantly  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  He  graduated  fnun  VMI 
in  1900,  after  only  3  years  as  number  two 
in  his  class — a  most  proud  record. 

He  was  speeded  on  by  his  ambition  to 
become  a  cavalry  ofBcer  and  joined  the  Pbil- 
Uplne  Constabulary  and  later  the  2d  U.S. 
Cavalry.  This  certainly  put  the  shine  on 
an  already  dedicated  soldier.  Within  these 
fine  xmits  he  not  only  fought  hard,  but 
as  we  who  have  listened  to  his  many  won- 
derful tales  Icnow — played  hard  as  well. 
And  I  believe  In  this  period  of  his  life 
that  he  came  to  know,  guide,  and  love  his 
fellow  man  with  the  maturity  and  under- 
standing that  only  combat  soldiering  can 
develop. 

In  those  yoking,  grand  days  of  his  life  he 
discovered  true  love  and  soon  married  the 
wonderful  woman  who  shared  his  life,  Mary 
Devol.  Like  most  young  lieutenants  he  had 
an  intense  ambition  to  fly,  which  he  soon 
achieved  in  1916  by  becoming  one  of  the 
Nation's  flrst  military  aviators — while  his 
bride  patiently  waited,  which  was  her  role 
to  play  on  many  occasions  whUe  George 
Brett  enthuslasticaUy  traveled  the  often 
rocky,  but  also  interesting  road  of  the  dedi- 
cated, truly  professional  serving  officer. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  in  Prance.  Be- 
tween the  wars,  as  commander  and  instruc- 
tor of  men,  his  qualities  of  leadership  con- 
tributed greatly  to  building  the  foundation 
and  cornerstone  of  the  tremendous  air  pow- 
er which  proved  decisive  in  World  War  n. 
His  leadership  qualities  did  not  go  unrec- 
ognized. Just  before  World  War  n  he  be- 
came what  was  to  be  the  Isist  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  In  World  War  n  he  served 
with  great  distinction,  where  true  to  his 
adventurous  spirit,  he  was  the  flrst  senior 
Air  Porce  officer  engaged  in  combat.  He  was 
deputy  to  Sir  Archibald  Wavell,  commander 
of  all  the  forces  in  the  Par  East  diu-ing  the 
early  and  dark  days  of  the  Philippines  and 
Java.  Then,  spending  much  time  with  his 
combat  troops,  as  commander  of  all  Allied 
air  forces  in  the  Par  East,  he  succeeded  in 
flrst  blunting  the  Japanese  momentiun  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Guinea. 

The  safety  of  the  Panama  Canal  next  oc- 
cupied his  attention.  Aa^^mmander  of  the 
Caribbean  Defense  Command  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Department,  he  returned  to  an 
area  that  had  already  served  as  an  impor- 
tant arena  in  his  family's  history.  Three 
years  of  distinguished  service  there  termi- 
nated in  1946  with  his  retirement. 

His  Achievements  within  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  terms  of  positions  held,  awards  and 
decorations  so  finely  won  are  surely  known  to 
us  all — and  so  speak  for  themselves. 


Bis  rol*  as  a  father,  a  grandfather,  and 
In  this  his  last  year  as  a  great  grandfather, 
won  him  no  medals,  but  no  man  was  a 
flner  father  to  his  children  nor  ever  did  more 
to  weld  togwthflr  a  deep  sense  of  family  love 
and  devotloQ — one  that  will  certainly  last 
through  many  generations.  His  every  action 
had  in  It  a  purpose  for  their  well-being. 
PTom  the  home  on  the  lake,  which  was  for 
their  pleasure,  to  the  stem  lectiu-es  which 
were  to  make  them  mom  useful  citizens,  his 
love  for  them  shone  through  like  a  beacon. 
On  hU  very  last  day  his  thoughts  and  few 
dllBciilt  words  concerned  the  Air  Porce  Acad- 
emy ambitions  of  two  of  his  grandsons.  His 
were  words  of  advice.  So  even  as  death  was 
near — which  he  knew  but  ignored — his  great 
love  prevailed  over  the  thoughts  of  his  own 
great  discomfort. 

His  appreciation  of  and  devotion  to  his 
many  wonderful  friends,  of  all  ages  and 
walks  of  life,  made  his  life  a  constant  plecu- 
\ire,  both  to  himself  and  thoee  who  sur- 
rounded him. 

Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  while  professor  of 
artiUery  at  VMI,  gave  the  cadets  this  motto: 

"Tou  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be." 

George  Howard  Brett  reeolved  to  be  a  fine 
soldier  and  father — and  this  he  was. 


It  Nation  Safe  for  Air  Attack? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  I^seaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  a  very  discerning 
article  written  by  Gene  Yoes,  Jr.,  the 
publisher  of  the  St.  Charles  Herald,  pub- 
lished at  Hahnville,  La. 

The  article  which  was  printed  in  the 
St.  Charles  Herald  for  March  19,  1964.  Is 
entitled  "Is  Nation  Safe  for  Air  Attack?" 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Yoes  discusses  a  trip 
which  he  recently  took  with  a  group  of 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. I  h(H>e  that  the  others  were  as 
perceptive  as  Mr.  Yoes.  Over  the  years 
Mr.  Yoes  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  Journalism  and  good  gov- 
ernment in  my  State. 

The  article  follows  in  full : 
Is    Nation   Sar   poe    Aix    Attack? 
(By   Gene   Yoes,   Jr.) 

In  the  age  of  missiles.  Is  the  United  States 
maintaining  its  ability  to  defend  itself? 

The  North  American  Defense  Command  re- 
cently took  a  group  of  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama newspaper  publishers  on  a  tour  of  the 
NORAD  facillUes  and  demonstrated  the  abU- 
itdes  of  this  Nation  to  defend  itself  from  an 
attack  that  could,  if  successful,  subdue  a 
defenseless  nation  in  a  matter  of  30  minutes. 

The  United  States  is  not  safe,  but  It  prob- 
ably has  the  best  defenses  in  the  WM-Id 
against  attack  from  the  air. 

Computers,  manmade  machines  that  far 
outdistance  man  in  analyzing  information, 
are  the  key  to  the  defense. 

Every  metal  object  that  flies  over  nr  tovrard 
this  Nation  is  accounted  for  on^  computers. 
Within  a  matter  of  2  minutes,  the  computers 
must  be  able  to  Identify  the  fiylng  object.  If 
they  fall,  the  flying  object  becomes  a  source 
of  frantic  activity  which  continues  untU  the 
object  has  been  Identlfled  and,  if  necessary, 
destroyed. 

This  seems  Impossible.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible U  It  were  not  for  the  computers. 


Radar  stations  are  situated  all  over  this 
Nation.  One  is  located  near  Houma.  La. 
Each  statlcm  follows  the  same  pattern.  It 
looks  for  flying  objects  and  once  one  Is  dls- 
covned,  the  object  is  reported  to  computers 
by  two  methods,  one  utilising  telephone 
cables  and  the  other  microwave  radio  signals. 
The  Hoiuna  radar  station  communicates  with 
the  ccanputer  located  In  HuntsvUle,  Ala. 

The  computers  analyze  the  radar  informa- 
tion and  determine  such  inf<NTnation  as 
course  of  the  object,  its  height,  and  Its  speed. 
Since  all  legitimate  aircraft  normally  file 
such  information  publicly  before  takeoff,  the 
computer  and  Its  operators  can  detennine 
if  the  flying  object  is  flying  at  a  speed,  alti- 
tude, and  course  flied  by  a  legitimate  aircraft. 
If  identlfled,  the  aircraft  is  not  a  matter  of 
concern.  If  the  aircraft  does  not  follow  any 
known  plan  of  speed,  altitude,  or  coxirse,  or 
if  it  has  strayed  10  miles  off  of  known  coxirse, 
it  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 

Our  defense  system  is  organized  to  immedi- 
ately discover  the  Identity  of  the  unknown 
craft.  The  computers  are  allowed  only  2 
minutes  to  identify  the  craft  and  after  that 
allotted  time,  interceptor  aircraft  are  allowed 
only  6  minutes  to  be  alrbcxne  in  search  at 
the  unknown  craft.  The  Interval  of  7  min- 
utes is  a  long  time  in  this  age  of  sup««onic 
speed,  but  it  is  adequate  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion from  aU  known  airborne  dangers. 

The  hunt  fcH-  the  imknown  aircraft  is  not 
necessarUy  a  hunt  directed  by  a  human 
being  with  normal  human  reactions.  Our 
Interceptor  aircraft  are  capaUe  of  ccmputer 
operation,  or  a  combination  of  man  and 
computer  operation.  "Hie  brain  machine 
puts  the  interceptor  aircraft  on  a  coUision 
course  with  the  unknown  aircraft,  and 
through  its  radar  eye,  constantly  corrects 
speed  and  altitude,  and  coiu'se  to  keep  It 
there.  After  interception,  the  pUot  assiimes 
control  of  the  ship  and  either  makes  idmti- 
flcatlon  or  attempts  to  escort  the  unknown 
ships  to  a  designated  landing  place. 

In  the  hi8t(»7  of  the  system,  there  has 
been  no  occasion  for  the  action  of  destruc- 
tion. If  and  when  that  time  comes,  the 
action  wiU  be  taken.  The  computer  cannot 
take  this  action  and  the  pilot  cannot  make 
the  decision  to  destroy  an  unknown  aircraft. 
A  general  officer,  located  in  Alabama,  Is  the 
only  man  who  can  give  the  order.  If  the 
occasion  arises  where  the  order  to  destroy  is 
needed,  It  wUl  be  given. 

Destruction  weapons  that  could  be  used 
include  ground-to-air  missiles,  air-to-air 
(airplane  launched)  missiles,  water  to  air 
(submarine  laimched)  and  conventional 
weapons.  All  are  constantly  in  the  opera- 
tional stage  and  waiting  for  the  signal. 

In  this  area,  the  Cuba -Castro-Russia  ccxn- 
blnatlon  creates  a  special  problem.  There 
are  known  Riissian  aircraft  In  Cuba  and 
there  is  a  missile  capability  of  about  20- 
mlle  range  there. 

This  writer,  with  our  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama publishers,  were  fascinated  as  they 
watched  the  radar  and  ccHnputer  flndlngs  on 
a  giant  television  screen.  Any  aircraft  or 
metal  flying  object  that  rises  from  the  Cu- 
ban mainland  shows  as  a  dot  on  the  screen. 
Succeeding  dots  are  used  to  show  the  course 
of  the  aircraft  or  flying  object  and  the  com- 
puter, pn  demand,  gives  the  altitude,  course, 
and  speed  of  the  object.  Any  such  object 
that  apiHtaaches  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  inmiediately  spius  into  action  the 
detection  and  identiflcation  systems.  These 
systems  are  in  constant  use,  but  the  de- 
struction system  has  not  been  used. 

People  working  in  the  defense  ssrstem  say 
that  the  program  of  defense  is  not  100-per- 
cent perfect.  Ihey  might  be  fooled  by 
one  plane  which  might  destroy  a  legit(mate 
aircraft  and  mimicking  its  flight  plan.  A 
missile  could  not  accomplish  this  feat  but 
an  armed  aircraft  might  do  so  and  escape 
detection.     Such  an  act  would  not  consti- 
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EXTENSK  >N 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

lUGH  SCOTT 


mvAjriA 
3F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  23, 1964 

Mr.   President.   I   ack 
to  Insert  into  tbe 


Appendix  of  the  Congxesszonal  Rbcoho 
several  Important  editorials  (m  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  minted  In  the  Rxcokd, 
asf<dlow8: 

[Prom  the  Trenton   (N.J.)   Times,  March 

1964] 

BOBBT  Bakxb  WHirxwAsa 

To  get  right  to  the  point.  It  is  doubtful 
If  a  weaker,  shoddier,  more  palpable  white- 
wash job  of  investigating  has  been  done  in 
Washington  in  years  than  the  Senate's  "in- 
quiry" into  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  Indication  now  la  that  the  farce  will 
be  ended  soon  by  the  votes  of  Senator  Josoan 
of  North  Carolina,  and  others  on  the  Senate 
Rules  Oonunlttee,  who  from  the  beginning 
showed  no  stomach  for  really  dlgglnf' Into 
a  dirty  business  and  giving  the  public  the 
whole  story. 

Senator  Jordan's  statements  that  the  Job 
has  been  done  doesn't  hold  water.  To  take 
one  point : 

Don  Reynolds,  a  Maryland  insurance  man, 
testified  that  at  the  behest  of  Walter  Jenkins, 
an  aid  to  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
Bon,  he  bought  time  on  a  Texas  TV  station 
owned  by  the  Johnson  family,  with  part  of 
the  commission  he  earned  on  sale  of  life 
insurance  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Jenkins  denied 
this — ^but  the  committee  has  never  called  him 
for  questioning. 

Or  again: 

There  was  a  story  that  Bobby  Baker  asked 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  son  of  the  late  Oklahoma 
Senator,  to  label  as  a  "gift"  the  sum  of 
•40.000  Baker  received  from  the  Senator  be- 
fore his  death.  Kerr,  Jr..  said  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  committee,  as  far  as  the 
public  knows,  again  did  nothing. 

And,  more  recently,  the  testimony  that  the 
name  of  an  accountant  affixed  to  Bobby  Ba- 
ker's Income  tax  return  had  been  forged — 
does  the  committee  brush  this  under  the 
rug,  too? 

Any  resemblance  between  this  flimsy  pass 
at  the  Baker  story  and  a  painstaking  Investi- 
gation is  strictly  accidental  and  In  form 
only — certainly  not  In  substance.  Ever  since 
the  disclosures  first  broke  the  Democrats 
have  been  running  away  from  them — ^It  is, 
after  all,  an  election  year.  Senator  Oeorgk 
SUatbzbs.  of  Florida,  got  a  bit  tangled  up 
in  the  flypaper  at  one  point — and  who  knows 
what  other  Senators  might  also  if  the  lid 
really  came  off? 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  BIanstoxd, 
a  man  of  candor,  agreed  the  other  day  the 
Baker  ease  Is  certain  to  be  a  political  issue 
this  fall.  Th&t  apparently  seems  a  lesser 
evil  to  Senate  Democrats  than  pressing  an 
honest  Investigation  which  would  give  the 
public  the  truth  in  a  situation  that  had  some 
of  the  "best"  names  in  Washlneton  heading 
for  the  exits. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C  )   Record,  Jan    25 

19«4] 

Bakb    Case    Cracks    Wide    Open 

For  weeks,  the  Washington  word  was  that 
the  case  of  Pickens  native  Robert  O.  Baker 
would  be  given  the  kid -gloves  treatment 
wtto  a  qiiite  Uttle  inquiry  designed  to 
eorrobcntite  Senator  MANsriELO's  parting 
summation:  "His  great  ability  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  majority  and  the  Senate  will  be 
missed." 

The  planners  counted  not  on  the  obdurate 
desire  of  newsmen  to  pursue  the  facts  dili- 
gently, without  favor,  and  the  patient  re- 
search of  Senator  Wn.LiAiu,  of  Delaware, 
"the  ocmscience  of  Oongrees." 

Now  it  appears  that,  according  to  Jay  O. 
Hayden,  "The  long  suppressed  case  •  •  •  is 
about  to  be  cracked  wide  open."  The  trig- 
ger was  supplied  with  release  of  the  offi- 
cial transcript  of  the  testimony  of  another 
Soath  Carolinian,  insimince  broker  Don  B. 
Beynolds.    After  portions  oi  hte  teetlmooy 


had  leakMI  cot.  the  Democratle  "wall  of 
■ecracy  enoked."  viote  Ur.  Haydsn. 

The  three  B^jtibllcans  on  the  Invcatigat- 
Ing  oonunlttee-ODBTB,  ot  Nebraska,  Coopxa 
of  Kentucky,  and  Soott,  of  Pennsylvania^^ 
again  and  again  moved  for  normal  official 
publicity.  But  the  six  Democrats,  Joman 
of  North  Carolina,  Hatokw,  ot  Arizona,  Can- 
non,  o*  Nevada.  PxLt.  oT  Btiode  Island 
CLaaK.  0*  Pennaytvanla.  and  Btbb,  of  West 
Virginia,  -Just  as  adamantly"  said  "No  " 

The  Republicans  have  been,  and  are  now 
right.  The  Senate  la  on  trial,  as  Senator 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  has  said.  It  may  well 
bo  that  Members  o*  the  august  body  are 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  present  com- 
mlttee,  but  the  revelations  dictate  a  relent- 
less pursuit  9f  truth  omnpletely  detailed  no 
matter  whom  the  Investigators  might  ism- 
barrass. 

.J^^.J^*^  "^"^  """^^  *^  "Id  editorially 
that  Congress  has  no  code  of  ethics  to  guide 
Its  Members  on  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
betw^n  their  private  business  pursuite  and 
their  duUes  as  legislators."  This  is  not 
qmte  true.  Congress  does  have  a  code  of 
ethics,  approved  by  the  Senate  after  previous 
House  endorsement  on  July  11,  1968  (The 
complete  code  was  published  here  on  Tliuni- 
day,  January  23.)  mis  code  can  be,  and 
should  be,  applied  to  the  activities  of  all 
senators  and  Government  employees  men- 
tioned in  the  committee's  Investigation 

Point  8  of  the  code  Instructs  that  Con- 
gress shall  "expose  corrupUon  wherever  dis- 
covered." If  there  is  such  In  the  Baker  In- 
quiry, the  public  has  a  right  to  know  and 
the  Senate  a  respoosibiUty  to  discover. 

fProm   the  Roanoke   (Va.)    Times.  Feb    29 

1964] 

The  Covntxt  Wants  the  TaxrrH 

The  ailaJrs  ot  Robert  Baker,  who  built  a 
fortune  ot  $2  million  while  secretaxy  to 
the  Senate's  Democratic  majority,  are  slow- 
ly coming  to  light.  But  it  sUU  appears 
that  the  most  intriguing  aepeqte  of  Mr  Bak- 
er^ spectacularly  successful  career  are  not 
going  to  be  probed  very  deeply.  If  at  all. 

There  have  been  suggeetioos  at  various 
times  about  Mr.  Baker's  relations  with  prom- 
inent figures.  But  «t  these  sensitive  places 
the  Rules  Committee  has  preferred  not  to 
be  Inquisitive,  drawing  the  curtain,  as  it 
were,  over  embarrassing  implioatloos  There 
has  been  conflict  of  testimony  invtSving  a 
White  House  aid,  t«iere  have  been  refer- 
ences to  Mr.  Baker's  handling  campaign 
funds  for  Senators,  and  there  have  been 
queertions  about  his  associations  with  per- 
sons of  questionable  diaracter,  and  about 
party  girls.  The  full  truth  about  his  af- 
faire obvic<ualy  will  never  be  brought  to  light 
as  long  as  the  committee  adheres  to  its  de- 
fensive contention  that  its  business  is  not 
to  Investigate  Senators. 

In  response  to  a  oonamittee  subpena,  Mr 
Baker  pleaded  the  flfth  amendment  pro- 
tecting him  from  testifying  against  himself 
and  handing  over  his  private  papers.  He 
Is  enUUed  to  that  oonsUtutional  protection 
as  is  everyone  elae. 

However,  Mr.  Baker  also  Invoked  the  sixth 
amendment  wlilob  guarantees  ttie  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  in  criminal  prosecutions.  He 
contends  he  is  being  subjected  to  "legislative 
trtal."  If  this  claim  were  valid,  no  com- 
mittee of  Congress  would  be  on  flrm  ground 
In  an  Investigation  related  to  legislative  pur- 
pcsee.  The  resolution  authorizing  the  Bak- 
er investigation  states  that  the  coounittee 
shall  determine  whether  there  have  been 
conflicts  of  Interest  Involving  present  or 
vformar  Senate  oflloera  and  employees.  The 
purpose  is  to  reform  loose  practices  which 
Is  plainly  within  the  scope  of  legislative  pur- 
pose. 

The  investigating  oonunlttee  need  not  be 
defeated  by  Mr.  Baker%  refusal  to  testify. 
It  lias  in  hand  already  much  evidence  and 
can,  if  it  cbooeas  to  do  so,  obtain  more  from 
other  sooreea.    What  Is  needed  Is  vigorous 
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and  relentless  pursuit  regardleas  of  what 
peraooages  may  be  embarrassed.  The  coun- 
try wants  the  complete  truth,  not  protec- 
tion ot  reputationB. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    the  Evening 
Bulletin,  Mar.  18, 1064] 

RictKBBt — ^Uirm.  Whem? 

Three  choices  lay  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  UjB.  Senate  which  has — more 
or  less — been  Investigating  the  «inan«i^i  and 
other  activities  of  Bobby  Baker,  ex-eecretary 
of  its  majority  (Democratic)   caucus. 

The  investigation  could  have  been  pressed 
down  every  pathway  until  no  doubt  was  left 
as  to  the  degree  of  corruption  or  careleasness 
Involved,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  had 
Infected  the  law-making  processes. 

Or.  the  Investigation  could  have  been 
choked  off  early. 

Or,  the  investigation  could  be  suspended 
indeflnltely.  There  is  now  a  recess  which 
cynics  are  already  suggesting  will  last  until 
after  election  day  next  November. 

It  will  seem  to  many  that  the  Rulea  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  the  worst  of  the  three 
choices  if  it  chooses  to  abandon  f  luther  W- 
forts  to  get  all  the  facts. 

Enough  has  been  adduced  at  the  pro- 
tracted hearings  to  satisfy  everyone  that 
Baker  was  not  a  desirable  employee  of  the 
American  people.  He  was  a  man  who  became 
a  millionaire  on  a  $19,500  salary — a  very  good 
trick  if  it  can  be  done  honestly — and  what 
has  been  learned  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
was  accompliahed  suggests  that  some  Sena- 
tors in  both  parties  have  not  been  too  eager 
to  continue  the  inquiry. 

The  possible  poUtical  effects  of  this  inves- 
tigation have  been  self-evident  fnan  the 
beginning,  and  partisanship  was  seldom 
clearer  than  at  the  end.  Senator  XTlaxk. 
usTially  indentlfled  with  good  government, 
found  himself  coa4>elled  as  a  Democrat  to 
became  the  principal  advocate  for  shutting 
down  the  probe,  while  his  Republican  col- 
league, Senator  Soorr,  had  the  happier  role 
of  demanding  that  the  probe  continue  until 
all  pertinent  Information  had  been  expoeed. 

But  the  public  is  not  concerned  with  the 
partisan  aspects.  It  has  had  a  look  at  some 
of  the  things  that  go  on  in  Senate  carrid(»s 
and  back  rooms,  and  it  is  disturbed  by  what 
it  has  seen.  In  the  absence  of  convincing 
proof  that  the  Senate  has  done  its  best  to  re- 
veal the  whole  story,  suspicious  will  linger 
that  much  is  being  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  Riilea  Committee  has  an  opportunity 
to  clear  the  air.  It  should  not  blow  the 
chance. 


Panama  Crisis:  Investigation  by  Inter- 
national  Commission  of  Jorists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pzmreTi.TANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'IIVKS 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  of 
March  16, 1964,  on  the  subject,  "Panama 
Crisis:  High  Panama  OflScials  Prevented 
National  Guard  From  Preserving  Public 
Ordej,"  I  ctMnmsDted  at  smne  length  on 
a  recently  reported  inquiry  on  the 
isthmus  by  an  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  conducted  upon  the  request  of 
the  National  Bar  Association  of  Panama. 

Because  the  press  accounts  about  this 
Commission,  its  auth(»lty,  purpose  and 
scope  were  not  complete  in  aome  respects, 
I  requested  specific  information  from  the 


Secretary  of  State  and  have  received  a 
reply. 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  especially 
its  appropriattoa.  investigating,  and  leg- 
islative committees  with  cognisance  over 
Panama  Canal  policy  matters,  may  be 
fully  Informed  in  the  premises,  the  in- 
dicated exchange  of  letters  follows: 

CoNcaxas  or  thb  UinrxD  Statxs. 

Hoirsz  or  Rxpbxskmtatives, 
WcuhiJigton,  D.C.,  March  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Scam  Rosk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  SacaxTAaT:  A  new  story  by 
Bernard  D.  Noeslter  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  1.  1964.  copy  attached,  sununarizes 
a  ReutM''s  rqxirt  from  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
that  three  observers  from  the  International 
C<Hnmisslon  of  Jurists  would  leave  on  March 
1  for  Panama  to  Investigate  Panama's 
charges  that  the  United  States,  diulng  the 
January  1964  Panamanian  outbreak,  violated 
human  rights. 

Pull  information  is  desired  about  this  re- 
ported inquiry,  Including  the  (1)  name  of 
the  organisation  represented  laj  the  three 
obeervers,  (2)  under  what  authority  are  they 
acting,  (3)  what  qMciflc  charges  will  they 
investigate,  and  (4)  any  instructions  that 
the  Department  of  State  may  have  isstied. 
or  contemplate  Isaulng.  relating  thereto. 

An  eariy  reply  Is  respectfuUy  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DaHBL  J.  Flood, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

DxPABTiCKirr  or  Statx. 
Washington,  March  17. 1964. 
Hon.  Danib.  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  CoMGaxasMAir  Flood:  I  am  replying 
to  your  letter  dated  March  6.  1964,  concern- 
ing the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
investigation  in  Panama.  In  req)onse  to  your 
questions: 

1.  The  full  name  of  the  organisation  Is 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  and 
the  three  obeervers  are:  Prof.  A.  N.  Belln- 
fante,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.  Netherlands:  Mr.  Oustaf  Petren 
of  Sweden,  assistant  professor  of  public  law 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm  and  secretary 
general  of  the  Nordic  Council;  and  Mr.  Navroz 
VakU,  attomey-at-law  and  former  solicitor 
to  the  Government  of  B<»nbay,  India. 

2.  The  CoDunlBslon  sent  the  three  ob- 
servers in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
National  Bar  Association  of  Panama 

3.  The  National  Bar  Association  of  Panama 
charged  that  UB.  military  and  police  forces 
stationed  in  tbe  Canal  Zone  violated  articles 
3,  6  and  20  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Theee  articles  provide: 
Article  3:  "Everyone  has  ths  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  security  of  person;"  article  6, 
"No  one  ahaU  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to 
cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrtuiing  treatment  or 
punishment;"  article  20,  "(1)  Everyone  has 
the  rig^t  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  association.  (2)  No  one  may  be  com- 
peUed  to  belopg  to  an  association."  It  is  our 
position  that  these  charges  are  completely 
unfounded. 

4.  The  United  States  is  represented  at  the 
investigation  by  a  team  headed  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Caltfano,  General  Counsel  of  the  Army. 
He  has  been  In  Panama  with  his  assistants 
for  some  time  preparing  to  answer  the 
Panamanian  charges.  The  Commission  ob- 
servers have  been  hearing  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence  since  last  week  and  expect 
to  conclude  the  proceedings  shortly. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  ICJ  report  on  Cuba.  The  memberahip 
of  the  ICJ  Is  ahown  in  this  report.  As  this 
is  1  of  a  copltt  ot  this  report  available 
in  the  Department.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  return  this  copy  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose. 


If  I  may  be  of  further  help  In  this  matter, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FBB>SaiCK  a.  DOTTOIf, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Is  There  Aaj  Less  Need  for  Milk  Today? 

EXTENSICm  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  thoughtful  and  though-provoklnff 
article  has  been  written  by  Ray  Crabbs. 
a  member  of  the  Snohomish  chapter  at 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

In  bringing  it  to  my  attenticm,  Elvis 
Eaton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cow 
Milker's  Association  in  9oquiaiA.  Wash., 
pointed  out  that  a  national  magaalne  re- 
cently referred  to  farming  as  a  "dead- 
end Job"  In  listing  occupations  that  boys 
and  girls  can  lo(A  forward  to  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  that  the  educatUmal 
system  should  be  credited  for  having  the 
fortitude  to  "list  the  occupatl(»al  pos- 
sibilities as  they  see  them  and  with  sta- 
tistics that  can  show  their  conclusions 
are  correct,"  but  also  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

Are  we  going  to  ignore  theee  wamlnffs  and 
let  the  food  baaket  of  American  deteriorate 
and  eventually  get  Into  the  lisriilyf  a  few 
corporations? 

What  he  has  said  prepares  the  way 
for  the  article  which  our  Future  Farm- 
er Ray  Crabbs  has  written.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  his  article,  entitled 
"Is  Milk  a  Thing  ot  the  Past"  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Is  Mnjc  A  Thing  or  thx  Past? 

Ask  youTsdf ,  Is  milk  a  thing  ot  the  past? 
Have  you  turned  to  aometiiing  other  tbaa 
milk  because  of  some  statement  made  by  a 
very  few  doctors  In  the  United  States? 
These  are  a  few  questions  I  am  going  to  help 
you  answer  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Did  you  know  that  milk  contains  all  of 
the  basic  food  nutrients  essential  for  a  bal- 
anced diet?  Milk  o(»italns  on  the  average 
106  percent  of  the  dally  minimum  require- 
ments of  calcium,  40  percent  protein,  S3  per- 
cent iron,  and  25  percent  vitamin  A.  These 
percentages  are  on  8  glasses  of  mUk  a  day. 
wliioh  may  be  obtained  for  a  mere  18  cents. 

StiU  in  President  Kennedy's  latest  state- 
ment he  said,  "10  percent  of  our  people  still 
have  an  inadequate  diet.  The  most  serious 
deficiencies  are  In  the  very  minerals  and 
vitamins,  su<^  as  calcium  and  vitamin  A — 
most  prevalent  in  milk." 

A  few  years  ago  some  people  gave  up  milk 
entirely,  when  a  few  doctora  said  milk  oould 
cause  heart  trouble,  becaxise  ot  its  hl^ 
cholesterol  content.  According  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  this  Is  not 
true.  They  stated  that  not  enough  research 
had  been  done  to  know  whether  fat  caused 
heart  trouble  or  not.  They  also  said  that 
cholesterol  could  not  he  cut  dosm  without 
proper   medical  supervision. 

"niere  are  several  reaeoas  why. 

One  is,  an  indlvldval  cannot  knoiw  how 
much  cholesterol  hie  blood  ooatalns  tmtU 
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Tbe  salea  of  theee  magic  potions  Is  a 
serious  defect  in  the  UJS.  economy.  People 
wo\ild  be  much  better  off  buying  a  quart  of 
milk  and  fresh  vegetables,  than  to  pay  high 
prices  for  worthless  medicines. 

There  is  another  serious  defect  in  the 
U.S.  economy:  these  are  the  unproved  state- 
ments of  some  doctors.  A  few  doctors  have 
said  that  milk  is  not  good  for  humans. 
Some  radical  doctors  claim  that  milk  is  not 
good  for  infants  and  that  infants  should  be 
raised  on  coffee.  These  statements  are  based 
on  beliefs  and  not  on  proof.  Nevertheless, 
they  hurt  the  consumption  of  milk.  Theee 
statements  frightened  tbe  public  Into  turn- 
ing to  polyunsaturated  oils.  Even  many 
levelheaded  dogs  have  been  forced  to  eat 
dog  food  with  polyunsaturated  oils  added. 

In  1962,  the  consmnptlon  of  vegetable  oils 
In  Europe  was  much  higher  than  the  con- 
sumption of  animal  fats.  Now,  the  trend 
has  changed;  the  European  people  have  real- 
ized that  milk  is  a  very  Important  port  of 
the  htunan  diet.  Humans  and  animals  have 
lived  for  hundreds  of  years  without  the  help 
of  unsaturated  fats. 

Many  people  ask,  why  It  Is  that  some  ani- 
mals dont  drink  milk  past  Infancy?  There 
Is  one  very  simple  answer  to  this  question — 
most  animals  do  not  have  the  opportunity, 
while  man  has  recognized  the  need  for  milk. 

I  ask  you  again.  Is  milk  a  thing  of  tbe 
past?  As  for  me,  milk  will  never  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Milk  is  far  better  today,  than 
it  was  several  years  ago,  because  of  our  more 
advanced  techniques  of  processing  and  re- 
frigeration and  there  are  several  plans  be- 
ing considered  for  the  future  Improvement 
of  milk.  One  that  is  being  considered  Is 
the  solids-non-fat  testing  program,  that 
would  detect  the  exact  amounts  of  all  nu- 
trients in  milk. 

However,  theee  decisions  do  not  He  In  my 
hands  alone;  they  lie  In  your  hands  and  the 
hands  of  every  American  citizen.  I  know 
that  If  you  carefully  consider  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  presented  to  you  in  the 
past  few  minutes.  3rou  will  realize  that  milk  is 
natxire's  most  perfect  food;  and  that  it 
should  be  a  very  inxportant  part  of  tbe 
present  and  future  diets  of  o\ir  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, aa  our  population  continues  to  grow, 
the  need  to  protect  our  remaining  recre- 
ation resources  becomes  more  and  more 
imperative.  Unless  we  remain  vigilant, 
we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  forever  some 
of  our  most  precious  natural  resources, 
and  our  children  will  not  have  an  (^>por- 
tunity  to  enjoy  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers left  to  us. 

There  are  few  who  have  done  more  to 
promote  wise  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalf],  with  whom 
many  of  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
this  body. 

I  noticed  recently  that  our  former  col- 
league has  not  lost  his  zeal  as  a  conserva- 
tionist. An  article  by  Senator  MrrcALr 
in  the  January  1964  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
relates  how  a  legislative  effort  to  help 
preserve  our  flsh,  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources  i^parently  has  been  resolved 


by  an  administrative  decision.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  my  State's 
great  conservationists,  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Dnvosu.,  was  associated 
with  the  Junior  Bmator  from  Montana 
and  others  in  this  endeavor. 

In  calling  the  attenticm  of  the  House 
to  Senator  Mbtcalf's  article,  I  should 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  he  is  no 
Johnny-come-lately  in  the  conservation 
field.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1952  and  during  his 
first  term,  he  was  cited  for  distinguished 
service  to  conservation  by  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  N&U<mal  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  wilderness  Sode^,  and 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  As 
the  Sierra  Club  pointed  out  in  an  editor's 
note.  Senator  MrrcALr  "has  earned  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
conservation  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Senator  MrrcALr  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 
Streams  and  Highways:  Use  and  Misuse  or 

PXTBUC   ReSOUSCXS 

(By  Senator  Ln  MrrcALr) 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  use — for  a  time— 
of  vast  pubUc  resources  to  damage  or  destroy 
other  vast  public  resources.  That  this  use. 
or  misuse,  ot  public  resources  has  been 
stopped  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  and  efTec- 
tiveness  of  America's  great  conservation  or- 
ganizations, among  them  the  Sierra  Club. 

With  PubUc  Law  87-81,  enacted  in  1956. 
tbls  Nation  embarked  on  the  biggest  road 
construction  program  in  its  history.  As 
amended,  it  provided  for  the  41.000-mlIe 
national  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways  to  be  completed  by  1973.  Basically. 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  system  Is  com- 
ing from  our  Federal  tazea,  the  other  10  per- 
cent from  taxes  collected  at  the  State  level 
By  1973,  there  will  have  been  a  steady  flow  of 
Federal  aid  money  for  15  years,  averaging 
m<»'e  than  93  bUllon  a  year. 

Soon  after  ground  was  broken  on  this  ex- 
panded program,  we  began  to  realize  that 
those  farslghted  conservationists  of  tbe  past, 
who  had  laid  out  what  was  to  become  a 
nationwide  network  of  recreati(»x  lands,  were 
In  reality  the  master  highway  planners  of  all 
time.  This  was  documented  by  reports  from 
throiighout  the  Nation  that  present-day 
highway  planners  were  Indeed  building  on 
the  past — through  one  recreation  area  and 
on  to  the  next. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  public  Invest- 
ment in  the  highway  jMrogram  was  damaging 
valuable  public  fish,  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
other  resources.  Reports  were  of  direct  and 
indirect  damage  and  came  from  most  of  our 
States.  Direct  damage  resxilted  from  build- 
ing highways  in  stream  beds  and  frcm  re- 
moving— for  fill  and  for  use  in  making  con- 
crete— the  stream  bed  gravel  that  is  so  vital 
to  flsh  spawning  and  flsh  food  production. 
Meandering  streams.  lined  with  erosion- 
controlling  vegetation,  were  bulldozed  Into 
sterile  chutes,  alternately  scoxired  and  silted, 
always  ruined. 

If  there  were  no  oonslderaticms  except 
economic  ones,  this  construction  could  be 
defended  osily  by  the  economically  ignorant. 
.Much  of  our  recreation  is  water  based;  a 
tfttidy  In  CallfOTnla  found  80  percent  of  It 
to  be.  Hundreds  of  fishermen  who  spend 
thousands  of  their  d<dlars  In  nearby  com- 
munities are  attracted  to  a  mile  of  good  Ash- 
ing stream.  If  that  meandering  stream  U 
replaced  by  half  a  mile  of  hlgh-q)eed.  limited 
access  highway,  these  flshermen,  sitting  on 
their  billfolds,  will  qieed  past  the  commu- 
nities and  go  on  to  areas  that  are  either 
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unspoiled  (M-  that  have  been  developed  with 
a  conslderatlofx  of  recreataoo  resources. 

In  1963,  Director  Walt  Everin  of  the  Mon- 
tana Fish  and  Game  Depcurtment  wrote  oS  a 
highway  being  routed  Into  a  trout  stream  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  moving  a  powerllne.  In 
Utah,  State  engineers  opposed  spending 
$335,000  to, redesign  part  of  a  high-speed 
highway  and  thereby  save  the  sport  flslMry 
resource  of  part  of  the  Logan  River,  whan 
flshermen  spend  more  than  $400,000  a  year. 
A  California  survey  showed  that  the  gravel 
being  scooped  out  of  salmon-spawning  beds 
m  Sacramento  VaUey  to  buUd  highways  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  salmon  worth  up  to  more 
than  $1,000  an  acre  per  year  and  that  the 
average  annual  value  to  sport  and  commer- 
cial flshermen  of  salmon  spawned  in  th«» 
region  is  $6.6  million. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  highway 
planners  were  not  even  consulting  the  agen- 
cies charged  with  managing  the  recreation 
resources  being  threatened.  I  Introduced  S 
3767  of  the  87th  Cbngreas.  It  would  have 
required  clearance  by  tiiS  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Federal  aid  highway  projects. 
Acting  through  the  TJ.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Steretary  would  satisfy  himself 
that  conservation  of  recreation  resources  was 
considered  In  highway  plans  and  surveys. 

Support  for  this  measure  and  its  successor, 
S.  468  of  the  88th  Congress,  came  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  So  did  evidence 
of  publicly  financed  destruction  of  public 
resources.  Among  the  reports  were  ones 
from: 

California:  Arthur  Grahame,  in  Outdoor 
Li;e  magazine  ("Are  You  a  Sap  for  the 
Ribbon  Cutters?"),  wrote:  •'Oonstructl<m  of 
IntersUte  Route  80  ruined  Donner  Creek,  a 
troutrproductlve  tributary  of  "Riickee  River 
in  the  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  country.  The 
Flsh  and  Game  Department  didn't  learn  of 
the  stream's  danger  until  after  roadbulldlng 
had  been  started.  Then  It  was  too  late  to 
make  changes  In  the  contract." 

New  York:  The  New  York  Times  editorial- 
ly called  attention  to  a  propoeed  expressway 
aimed  at  a  wildlife  sanctuary  In  Westchester 
and  Putnam  Counties.  Conservationists 
petitioned  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
change  the  proposed  routing  of  a  highway 
that,  they  said  would  destroy  33  miles  of  the 
historic  Beaverklll-Wlllowemoo  Rivers  In 
SxilUvan  and  Delaware  Counties. 

New  Hampshire:  The  State  Audubon  So- 
ciety protested  the  rouUng  of  a  highway 
through  Ftanoonla  Notch,  some  of  it  through 
State  recreation  land  that  had  been  pur- 
chased by  private  citizens,  many  of  them 
schoolchildren. 

Massachusetta:  Although  recognizing  that 
the  Neponset  River  "In  Its  present  condition 
has  little  to  recommend  it  from  the  recrea- 
tional water  use  point  of  view."  Publisher 
Henry  Lyman  of  the  Salt  Water  Sportsman 
wrote  that  pollution  of  that  river  'Is  grad- 
ually being  lessened"  but  that  highway  plans 
would  "destroy  the  marsh  habitat." 

South  Dakota:  Biologists  report  that  where 
there  were  once  1,300  miles  of  trout  streams 
In  the  Black  Hills,  a  renowned  recreation 
area,  there  are  now  only  160  mUes  that  will 
support  trout.  They  attribute  the  major 
portion  of  this  loss  to  highway  construction 
and  the  sediment  pollution  It  produces. 

Montana:  A  report,  published  late  In  1961, 
showed  that  34  streams  or  segments  surveyed 
that  year  had  loet  78  mllee  of  their  original 
channel  to  highway  and  railroad  construc- 
tion. 

Utah:  Highway  construcUon  threatened 
both  the  scenic  beauty  and  the  fishery  re- 
source of  spectacular  Logan  Oanyon. 

Maryland:  The  Baltimore  Sxm  com- 
mented editorially  on  what  highway  buUd- 
ers  did  to  the  moet  pc^mlar  trout  stream 
m  that  area:  -Throughout  most  of  its 
length  the  stream  has  been  scooped  out. 
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diverted,  and  generally  manhandled,  and  the 
wilderness  along  Its  borders  which  provided 
much  ct  Its  Cham  scraped  off  by  buUdoaers. 
tbe  banks  bare,  the  stream  itself  a  river  of 
mud." 
.: Pennsylvania:  Executive  Director  Albert 
M.  Day.  d  the  Pennsylvania  Flsh  Commis- 
sion, wrote  that  a  trout  hatchery  and  8 
miles  of  "beaotlful  trawtt  waftr"  above  It 
would  be  ruined  from  sUtatioo  and  thaft  "the 
blasting  In  this  limestone  area  may  even  dis- 
rupt or  niln  the  springs." 

As  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  put  It:  "If  we 
are  not  carenu.  we  shaU  leave  our  chUdren 
a  legacy  of  bUllon-4oUar  roads  leading  no- 
where except  to  other  oongested  places  »►• 
thoae  left  behind.  We  are  building  ourselves 
an  aqjhaH  tnadmlli  and  allowing  the  green 
areas  of  our  Nation  to  disappear." 

Integral  parts  of  the  "green  areas"  to 
whlob  General  Bradley  referred  are  the 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  that  provide  mil- 
lions of  Americans  with  recreational  oddot- 
tunltles. 

As  tills  pressure  of  highway  construction 
onnartural  strepm  values  Increased,  nearly 
every  major  oooservatlon  organization  went 
on  record  In  support  at  legislation  to  coun- 
teract It.  At  Its  March  1962  meeting,  the 
Water  PoUution  Control  Advisory  Board  ap- 
prond  the  principle  of  8.  2767  "because  of 
the  beneficial  results  tSutt  must  oome  in  the 
firid  of  water  poUutloa  abaitement  as  a  neces- 
sary result  o<  this  action." 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  at 
Its  1962  oonventkm.  resolved  that  "in  high- 
way construction,  advance  planning  definitely 
provide  fbr  the  protection  of  water  reeouxcee, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreatkmal  values,  and 
that  the  oosts  oC  adequately  protecting  the 
range,  the  waterdieds.  the  tonmta,  tbe  wUd- 
llfe,  and  the  scenic  values  be  considered  nor- 
mal cost  of  highway  construction  and  In- 
cluded therein." 

Among  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Federation  In  1962  was  the 
one  headed  "Public  Roads": 

"Federal  and  State  highway  programs  are 
causing  major  problems  In  the  management 
of  natural  resources,  particularly  flsh  and 
wildlife.  Not  only  are  major  amoimts  of 
land  being  removed  from  agrtcultxiral  use, 
but  highway  construction  Is  disrupting 
streams,  invading  ttie  sanctity  of  public 
P*rfcB.  forests,  and  wildlife  refugee,  and  creat- 
ing barriers  to  migrations  of  big  game  herds. 
Some  do  not  allow  access  to  public  lands. 
The  National  WUdUfe  Federation  proposes 
tile  principle  that  highway  construction  be 
considered  In  the  same  light  as  water  devel- 
opment and  that  flsh  and  wildlife  and  're- 
creational values  be  adequately  considered 
In  the  advance  planning  of  any  road  pro- 
gram and  any  wildlife  losses  be  fully  miti- 
gated." 

Part  of  my  voluminous  files  on  thu  sub- 
ject Include  my  own  effort  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  highway  construction  was 
threatening  our  rivers  and  streams.  I  ad- 
dressed questionnaires  to  fish  and  game  man- 
agement officials  In  each  of  our  60  States 
All  replied. 

I  asked  10  questions,  one  of  them  being: 
"Are  trout  streams  or  other  Important  fish- 
ing streains  or  lakes  advere^y  affected  by 
highway  construction  in  your  State? 
Thlrty-slx  of  the  60  States  answered  afllrm- 
aUvely.  although  the  extent  of  the  damage 
varied. 

Perhaps  more  signlflcant  were  the  re- 
sponses to  tbe  question:  "Do  you  feel  that 
additional  legislation  at  the  Federal  or  State 
levtis  la  necessary  to  bring  about  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  ot  ooordlnation  ot  highway  and 
wildlife  oonservoUon  Intereets  and  objectives 
In  your  Statot*  Ttt  tbls  questlan.  fisb  and 
r     3  management  men  In  41  States  replied: 

ires."   Two  Statss  were  imdeolded.  and 
saw  no  need  for  aotUn  In  this  area. 


Early  last  year  I  reintroduced  the  Wll  to 
protect  streams  from  highway  damage,  co- 
sponsored  this  time  by  Senators  Fxank  Mosa. 
of  Utah;  EairaT  OatTDmra,  <tf  Alaska;  and 
GatiX)rd  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
House,  companion  legislation  was  introjluced 
by  Congressmen  Aswold  OLasw,  of  Montana, 
and  HxN«T  Rsuss.  of  Wisconsin.  Congress- 
man John  Dingkll.  of  Michigan,  took  a  dif- 
ferent route  to  the  same  objective.  He  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  Ooordlnation  Act  to 
make  It  apply  to  Federal-aid  hl^way  proj- 
ects. (The  act  now  provides  for  mitigation 
of  damage  to  flab  and  wildlife  reeources  and 
their  possible  Iminovement  as  a  a  result  of 
Federal  construction  projects.) 

Our  concern  was  shared  by  Secretary  of 
the  InterlOT  Stewart  Udall  and  Secretary  at 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  who  has  jtulsdlc- 
tlon  over  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roods.  After 
making  Its  ovra  Inquiry  Into  the  problem  and 
after  consultation  with  others  concerned. 
the  Biueau  of  Public  Boads  Issued  an  In- 
structional meiiuK'andttm  last  June  12.  It 
set  as  Its  goal  suitable  <w>i-/iipiitifm  between 
State  highway  departments  and  the  conserva- 
tion agencies. 

As  a  minimum,  the  Bureau  order  requires 
State  highway  departments  to  submit  plans 
to  State  flsh  and  game  agendea  "at  an  early 
stage,"  and  to  give  those  agencies  "full  op- 
portunity to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions" to  the  State  hl^way  department  prior 
to  sul»nls8l<»L  of  the  plans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  his  approval. 

The  memorandum  set  the  first  of  this  year 
as  the  deadline,  after  which  State  applica- 
tions for  Federal  aid  for  hlf^way  construc- 
tion "shaU  contain  a  statement  that  the 
State  highway  department  has  oonsldsred  all 
facts  preemted  by  the  State  flsh  and  game 
agency  and  the  effect  the  proposed  construc- 
tion may  have  on  flab  and  wildlife  lesoarces." 
According  to  the  memorandum,  this  state- 
ment should  Include: 

"  ( I )  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  measuree  planned 
as  project  expenditures  to  mtntmi—  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  constructtcm  on  flsh  and 
wildlife  reeources; 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  State  fish  and  wUdllXe  agency 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  which  differ 
from  those  proposed  by  the  State  highway 
department;  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  measures  pn^Msed 
by  the  State  highway  department  and  State 
fish  and  game  agency  differ,  an  explanation 
of  the  factors  considered  by  the  State  high- 
way (jlepartment  In  arriving  at  Its  proposal." 
Thus,  administrative  action  apparently  has 
achieved  the  objective  of  leglsUtive  pro- 
posals that  sought  consideration  ot  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  In  oiur  highway  program. 
From  now  on,  planning  for  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  our  streams  will  be  a 
component  part  of  highway  programing  from 
the  stu^ey  stage.  It  will  be.  either  under  this 
administrative  action,  or  under  legislation 
that  will  be  intioduced  and  preesed  if  admin- 
istrative ooordlnation  is  not  effective.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  regulation  wlU  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  of  those  concerned  with 
building  highways  and  with  miiTi«ging  our 
recreation  resources.  It  also  irill  rest  on  the 
awareness  and  alertness  of  conservationists. 
The  demonstration  of  those  characteristics 
In  forcing  the  administrative  action  leaves 
me  no  reservations  about  the  conservation- 
ists. Already  there  are  suggestions  that  cov- 
erage of  the  PubUc  Roads  Bureau  order,  or 
subsequent  legislation  If  It  Is  necessary,  be 
broadened  to  Include  State  and  local  parks, 
hlst<Hlcal  sites,  and  recreation  land  around 
cities  acquired  under  the  "oiptn  spaces"  pro- 
gram. 

We  legislate  on  the  basis  of  experience.  In 
a  year  or  so.  we  wlU  have  documented  expe- 
rience on  which  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of 
administrative  coordination. 
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¥nm  WdAuw  to  Self -Sapport 


ISIOH  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  W 


IN  THS  8BH  ITS 


CMAGHUSON 


or  WASRDfOTOir 

OF  THE  UNi'l'JSJJ  STATES 


Ma  tdav.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  MAC  NUSON.  Bir.  President,  as 
CoDgreM  ti  Ices  up  the  program  which 
our  Preside  it  has  requested  so  that  the 
var  against  poverty  may  be  adequately 
Joined,  I  an  reminded  of  a  program  un- 
dertaken III  Washlngtcm  State  a  few 
years  ago  rblch  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful 

It  eoDceris  Tocatlonal  rehabilitation. 
TluxNigh  tr  lining,  a  total  of  1,400  per- 
sons have  wen  taken  oS  the  welfare 
rolls.  Hie  program  is  directed  by  the 
Washington  State  Vocational  Rehablli- 
tatloii  Dhdfl  veto.  Training  Is  not  limited 
to  those  wl  h  physical  handicaps.  The 
same  serrfa  is  are  extended  to  welfare 
recipients  w  lose  handlcms  are  not  phys- 
ical, but  are  substantial  enough,  to  cause 
them  to  rest  rt  to  welfare  forlhelr  living. 

lliis  prog  tain  was  undertaken  in  1955. 
Such  bandi  »ps  as  these  are  faced  and 
overcome:  ack  of  education,  lack  of 
motivatian.  lack  of  self-ccmfldence,  lack 
of  skills,  an  1  sometimes  simply  a  lack  of 
knowing  ho  v  to  apply  for  work. 

This  profl  ram  is  helping  in  the  Presi- 
dent's flfl^t  igalnst  poverty.  It  has  been 
supported  ny  State  funds  since  1955. 
The  questii  n  now  being  asked  is  why, 
when  mone  r  is  given  out  to  ottieT  agen- 
cies to  flghl  the  battle  of  poverty,  could 
not  scone  of  their  State  money  be 
matched  in  order  that  they  might  work 
with  at  leas  a  major  portion  of  the  cases 
on  the  roQsawaitbig  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice. We  have,  in  Washington,  a  waiting 
list  of  1,500  persons  right  now.  to  receive 
the  tralnlni  which  enabled  their  1.400 
predecessor]   to  become  self-supporting. 

I  ask  unt  nimous  consent  to  have  the 


foQowing  story,  taken  from  the  Seattle 
Times  of  a  arch  10.  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  U  e  CONGRSSSIONAL  RSCORD. 

There  bel  >g  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


MOTKB  Of  V  [VK 


(  Sy  llarjoiie  Jones) 


Seven  3reui 
expecting  her 
ninth-grade 
poonet  powlble 


Cerlligton 


fir 


wetfararcUs. 

She  upeet 

Today  a* 
attiaetlTe, 
matron  with 
off  welfare 

•era. 
technologist, 
study  of  eelli 
■near  test 
expecte  to  b« 

"I  love  my 
the  kind  of 
<H>portunlty 

Although 
ICra 
much  to 

"Nobody 
are  where  I 
smile. 


Carllngloo 
I  max  J. 


FIOBTB  Wat  Off  Welfare — 

COUJK«  DSGBXB 


ago,  Allda  Carllngton,  alone, 

fifth  child  and  with  only  a 

education,    looked     like    the 

rUk   to    ever   get    off    the 


odds. 

Mn.  Carllngt<m  Is  a  slim, 
odnfldent,  and  articulate  young 
k  college  degree.    She  has  been 
almost  a  yean. 

has  a  Job  as  a  medlcxa 

^wrt alining   In   cytcMogy,    the 

Her  work  Involves  the  Pap- 

detectloii  of  cancer.       She 

a  registered  cjUAoglat  by  fall. 

profi—lnp,"  she  said,  "and  It's 

^  pork  that  provides  me  with  an 

helping  othen." 
ihe  was   fired   with   ambition. 
Is  quick  to  admit  she  owes 


It  on  their  own  when  they 
,"  she  said  with  an  Infectious 


Vn.  Carllngton  was  married  at  IS  and 
separated  from  her  husband  at  21.  Her 
only  working  experience  was  3  months  as  a 
waitress  before  the  fifth  child  was  bom.  She 
was  forced  to  seek  ald-to-dependent-cbll- 
dren  help. 

Although  she  was  told  "nobody  ever  goes 
to  school  on  ADC,"  she  was  determined 
to  finish  high  school.  With  the  aid  of  a 
counselor  at  a  high  school  in  Olympia-, 
where  she  was  living,  she  got  six  teachers 
to  help  her. 

She  picked  up  her  assignments  after 
school  and  returned  them  the  next  day. 
The  teachers  did  the  work  after  their  reg- 
iilar  classes. 

"I  was  too  dumb  to  realize  what  I  was  ask- 
ing," Mrs.  Carllngton  said.  "Now  I  know  only 
someone  desperate  would  think  of  such  a 
crazy  thing." 

Without  her  knowledge  the  counselor  ap- 
plied tor  her  entrance  to  the  University  of 
Washington  but  lacking  English  and  history 
she  was  tvuned  down. 

"I  did  a  year's  work  in  6  weeks,  applied 
and  was  accepted  at  Seattle  nniversity,  but 
on  a  year's  probation  on  the  bfwis  of  my 
grade-prediction    tests,"   she   said. 

Seattle  University  offered  her  a  president's 
scholarship. 

"It  was  based  partly  on  my  test  score,  but 
I'm  sure  there  also  was  sympathy,"  she  said. 
"I  wasn't  that  good  academically." 

l£rs.  Carllngton  moved  her  brood  to 
Seattle     The  going  was  rough. 

It  became  rougher  the  next  summer  when 
she  was  told  her  welfare  aid  would  end.  If 
she  could  go  to  school  she  could  work,  au- 
thorities figured. 

"The  State  division  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  the  nondisabled  saved  the  ship," 
she  said. 

John  Miu^ihy,  vocational  rehabilitation  of- 
ficer here,  went  to  bat  for  Mrs.  Carllngton 
and  tailored  her  case  to  fit  the  program. 

The  $100  a  month  she  earned  in  her  senior 
year,  interning  at  Providence  Hoepltal, 
helped  out.  She  baked  bread  and  studied  the 
food  ads  "like  the  stock  market"  to  make 
ends  meet. 

She  was  graduated  in  1962,  receiving  the 
Best  Student  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Society  of  Medical  Technologists.  She  also 
won  an  American  Cancer  Society  scholar- 
ship to  attend  the  University  of  Oregon  0 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Dunlap,  of  Olympia, 
her  parents,  cared  for  her  children  while  she 
was  in  Oregon  and  helped  in  many  other 
ways. 

"I'm  gratefxil  to  all  who  took  a  chance  on 
me."  she  said.  "More  than  anything,  I'm 
glad  my  children  will  grow  up  in  a  home 
where  education  counts. 

"Had  I  stayed  on  welfare  I  figure  the 
chances  are  that  two  of  my  five  children 
might  themselves  go  on  welfare,"  she  said. 

"And  if  I  hadnt  been  able  to  complete  my 
own  education.  I'd  probably  be  back  on  wel- 
fare, too." 


Need  Pay  Raise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rxcord 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Chrmlde.  Pascagoula.  Miss.  Mr.  Ralph 
Nlchols(m.  president  and  publisher  oi  the 


Chronicle,  is  also  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala.: 
NxB)   Pat  Raxbx 


Too  bad  the  pn^wsed  increase  in  pay  for 
Memben  ot  Congress  and  several  grades  of 
Federal  employees  were  and  maybe  had  to  be 
Included  in  the  same  bill. 

Oiu*  concern,  however.  Is  for  the  under- 
paid SenattM^  and  Representatives.  We  ad- 
vocate increases  for  them  without  prejudice 
or  reference  to  the  others  referred  to  above. 

Last  week  the  two-part  bill  was  defeated. 
Subsequently,  Representative  Jascxb  H.  Mob- 
KisoN,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  its  supporter, 
introduced  another  to  take  care  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  but  did  not  Include  anything 
for  the  Memben  of  Congress.  He  said  he 
expects  the  new  one  to  pctss.  Whether  a 
subsequent  proposal  to  take  eare  of  the  leg- 
islatore  will  come  later  remains  to  be  seen. 

Memben  of  the  Senate  and  House  now  get 
$22,600  a  year.  The  proposed  raise  amounted 
to  $10,000  annually  per  man  and  would  cost 
the  taxpayen  about  $6  million  annually. 
That  seemed  like  too  big  an  increase,  even 
though  it's  chlckenfeed  oompvnA  with  other 
exfMnditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Peace  Corps  gets  33  times  that  much 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  800  times. 

Congress  can  appropriate  millions  and  even 
billions  for  other  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  much  of  It  essential,  some  of  it 
wasteful,  and  arouse  little  public  outcry. 

But  voting  something  for  themselves,  es- 
pecially a  large  amo\int,  really  stln  up  oppo- 
sition. For  this  reason,  many  leglslatore  who 
want.  need,  and  believe  they  deserve  more 
pay  were  afraid  to  vote  for  it.  They  face 
their  constituents  this  year. 

In  this  current  Instance  the  legislators 
followed  long-estabUshed  practice.  A  bill 
was  introduced  which  If  passed  would  have 
provided  the  big  Increase  In  pay  all  at  once. 
This  hi^pened  at  a  bad  time — Just  after 
President  Johnson  had  launched  his  great 
economy  drive.  There  he  was,  tvimlng  the 
lights  out  in  the  White  House  to  save  money, 
and  they  were  after  more  money  for  them- 
selves. 

At  home  the  Congressmen  do  a  successful 
selling  Job  every  2  yean  and  the  Senators 
every  6  yean  when  they  get  elected.  But 
they  failed  when  they  tried  to  get  something 
for  themselves  in  Washington.  In  some  re- 
spects it's  their  own  fault. 

They  acted  as  Lf  they  never  heard  of  the 
Installment  plan  or  never  thought  of  using 
It  for  their  own  profit.  A  $3,000  increase  in 
pay  for  each  of  the  next  5  yean  likely  would 
arouse  little  and  certainly  less  opposition.  If 
they  tried  that  next  time  they  might  win. 


The  Cm]  Rights  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  an  excellent  editorial  which  was 
publishd  on  March  9,  1964,  in  the  Eve- 
ning Herald,  of  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  The  edi- 
torial is  concerned  with  the  so-called 
"civil  rights"  legislation,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  it  entiUed  "Statesmanship  Wanted." 
Originally  the  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Aiken  Standard  b  Review  of  Aiken,  S.C. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao, 
as  follows; 
Otrbi  Foucs  Sat:   Statsbicansbxp  Wamto) 

It  is  widely  recognised  that  many  Memben 
of  the  House  ot  Representatives  in  their 
landslide  vote  (390  to  180)  for  the  OlTll 
Rights  Act  were  not  expressing  their  convic- 
tions but  revealing  their  vulnerability  to 
pressure  and  passing  this  hot  potato  on  to 
the  Senate  in  the  pious  hope  that  the  upper 
House  can  put  the  chill  on  it. 

Republican  Representative  Loots  Wtican, 
former  attorney  general  ot  New  Hampshire, 
is  more  specific  on  this  point  than  most.  Had 
there  been  a  secret  ballot,  he  says,  the 
measiire  would  not  gotten  60  votes.  - 

But  the  sole  question  now  is:  Can  the 
Senate — even  though  opponents  are  prepared 
to  talk  endlessly  on  the  subject — do  more 
than  delay  this  grant  of  extraoonstltutlonal 
powen  to  the  President  and  new  brigades  of 
inqulsltory  deputies?  And,' how  much  delay 
can  we  expect  when  White  Hoi^se  strategy — 
for  action  on  tax,  farm,  and  military  au- 
thorissation  bUls  fint — will  consume  time  as 
the  convention  dates  draw  nearer. 

The  outcome — when  it  is  nothing  less  than 
whether  the  United  States  is  to  become  a 
dictatorship — may  well  t\im  on  the  develop- 
ment of  statesmanship  who-e  none  is  pres- 
ently ai^arent.  In  view  of  existing  and  con- 
trary pressures  in  the  South  and  in  those 
Northern  blg-dty  States  with  heavy  concen- 
trations of  Negro  population,  we  may  best 
look  to  those  areas  of  the  Nation  where  racial 
issues  are  of  the  least  political  concern  for 
the  Moses  to  lead  lis  out  of  an  emotional 
wilderness  in  which  the  landmarks  of  Justice 
and  reason  and  freedom  have  become 
obeciued. 

If  the  Senate  is  not  to  yield  ignominiously 
to  the  Influences  that  numb  the  conscience 
of  the  Hoiise.  there  is  much  to  do  to  accom- 
plish desired  reforms  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution.  The  bill  as  it  stands, 
conceived  in  deception  and  dedicated  to  Ex- 
ecutive authority,  adds  to  the  stature  of  none 
and  destroys  the  freedom  of  ■  all — black  or 
white  or  red  or  yellow,  atheist.  Catholic,  or 
whirling  dervish.— Aiken  Standard  &  Re- 
view. 


How  To  Begin  Smoldiif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  YOXJNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Hoppe.  columnist,  recently  published  two 
articles  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
one  on  March  9  and  one  oa  March  10, 
giving  advtee  on  international  ethics  and 
how  to  begin  smoking. 

His  columns  follow: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Mar.  8,  1904] 

Do  Unto  Othbis  and  Takx  Covxb 
(By  Arthur  Hc^pe) 

For  years  I've  been  Qonvlnoed  that  as  long 
as  our  political  leaden  insist  on  playing 
power  politics  with  thermonuclear  bombs. 
they'U  unjustly  blow  up  our  dvUlaatlan 
sooner  or  later.    But  now  Fre  got  doubts. 

What  gives  me  doubts  Is  the  current 
moral  stand  ot  our  ethical  and  religious 
leaden.  PersonaUy,  Fve  always  looked  to 
them,  longin^y  In  hopes  they'd  come  up  with 
some  smashing  new  moral  brnskttinwigti  In 
time  to  saw  us  all.  Like,  pertiape,  *Xo<r» 
thy  neighbor." 


So  when  I  heard  the  Council  on  Religion 
and  International  Affairs,  an  outfit  I  admin, 
was  holding  a  seminar  on  "The  Basic  Issues 
ot  International  ■thics,"  I  naturally  went  to 
sit  and  listen.  I  reallae  it  sounds  like  a 
bore.    But  let  me  teU  you  how  it  was. 

There  were  about  40  ethical  and  rellglo\ia 
leaders,  all  obviously  highly  Intelligent  and 
godly  men,  sitting  around  a  long  table. 
Each  with  a  glass  ot  ice  water,  a  name  card 
a9d  a  nice  clean  note  pad  in  front  of  him. 

The  moderator,  an  energetic  young  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  opened  by  saying  there 
seemed  to  be  a  need  to  give  some  thought  to 
ethics  in  foreign  affaln.  And  all  the  moral 
leaden  around  the  table  nodded  realistically. 

Of  course,  said  the  main  speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  professor,  we  must  be 
realistic  about  it.  And  we  must  firet  decide 
whether  a  policy  is  politically,  econooiically 
and  militarily  feasible.  But  if  it's  all  three, 
he  said,  there's  no  reason  we  can't  discuss 
whether  it's  ethical.    Also. 

And  all  the  moral  leaden  nodded  realisti- 
cally. 

True,  said  a  thoughtful  man  in  clerical  col- 
lar.    But  we  must  be  realistic  about  ethics. 

For  what's  xmethical  for  an  individual  isn't 
necessarily  unethical  for  a  nation.  And  th\is 
our  political  leaden  can't  be  held  to  the  same 
code  of  ethics.  Like  when  it  comes  to  in- 
cinerating 300  million  hiuian  beings  with 
hydrogen  bombs. 

And  all  the  moral  leaden  nodded  real- 
istically. 

Exactly,  said  the  professor  happily.  So 
it's  up  to  the  middle  elite  (metming  every- 
body at  the  table)  to  decide  what's  mcn^  for 
our  political  leaden.  And  then  convince  the 
masses  (meaning  the  waiter  and  I)  ot  this 
new  morality.  But  of  course,  he  said  again, 
this  new  morality  must  be  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily  feasible.  Because 
we  must  be  realistic  about  it. 

And  all  the  moral  leaden  nodded  real- 
istically. 

Well,  it's  a  difficult  task  our  moral  leaden 
face  in  trying  to  convert  their  religious  prin- 
ciples to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society.  In- 
stead of  the  other  way  around.  But  I'm 
sure  they'll  ccxne  up  with  a  umimhing  new 
moral  breakthrough  to  Justify  the  game  our 
political  leaden  are  playing.  Like  perhaps: 
"Love  they  neighbor — If  it  pays." 

And  rm  sure  it's  all  very  realistic.  But 
I've  always  thoxight  ot  history  as  a  strug- 
gle between  the  realistic  and  the  moralists. 
With  each  curbing  the  excesses  of  the 
other.  And  I  would  now  like  to  say,  as 
fiatly  and  bitterly  as  I  can,  that  I  think  the 
tragedy  of  our  times  is  that  our  moral  leaden 
have  sold  out. 

So.  as  I  say.  I  now  have  doubts  our  polit- 
ical leaden  will  unjustly  blow  up  our  civiliza- 
tion. Oh,  I'm  still  convinced  they'U  blow  it 
up.  It's  Just  that  I'm  beginning  to  wonder 
if  it  doeent  deserve  it. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Mar.  10,  1904] 

Hklpfui,  Hxhtb  on  Smoking 

(By  Arthur  Hc^pe) 

The  Oovemment  report  on  smoking  has 
certainly  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  .our 
society.  Fw  example,  I  personally  know 
three  people  who  have  taken  up  cigarettes. 

One  is  an  elderly  lady  In  the  John  Birch 
Society.  "The  Oovemment,"  she  says  an- 
grUy  between  coughs,  "Is  not  going  to  teU 
me  what  to  do." 

The  second  Is  a  dedicated  nonconformist. 
"Smoking  is  so  far  out.  man."  he  confides, 
scratching  his  beard,  "that  If  s  In." 

And  the  third  Is  a  housewife  who  Is  so 
mad  at  her  husband  abel  decided  to  show 
him  a  thing  or  two  and  commit  suicide. 
Xven  if  it  takes  her  30  yean  to  do  it. 

And  oddly  *"""g*«.  aU  three  have  discov- 
ered the  same  thing:  It's  extremely  dUficult 
to  start  wnoklng.  Tou  forget  to  have  your 
aftarHUnnsr  elgarette;  yon  leave  your  pack 


in  your  other  purse;  or  you  Just  plain  dont 
like  the  taste. 

So  as  a  public  snrlce  to  the  mmir\T>t  of 
Americans  who  wlU  try  to  start  smoking  In 
the  coming  yean,  Fve  wrlttwi  a  handy  UtUe 
pamphlet  entitled:  "How  to  Kick  the  Non- 
smoking HaMt."    B»jerpts  follow. 

"So  you  want  to  start  smoking? 

It  is  no  easy  goal  you  have  set  yourself, 
particularly  if  you  are  a  oonflmwl  non- 
smoker.  The  path  to  heavy  smoking  la  a 
long  and  arduous  one.  "Ebne  and  again  you 
will  be  tempted  to  return  to  the  carefree 
dajm  when  you  went  through  life  unbur- 
dened by  clgarMtes,  matches,  lighters, 
lozenges  and  a  wracking  cough. 

"Thus  at  the  outset,  you  miut  be  siue 
you  are  deeply  motivated.  It  is  no  \ise  say- 
ing casually,  'I  think  HI  start  smcddng.' 
Good  intentions  are  not  enough.  Tou  must 
burn  with  a  fierce  desire  to  smoke,  almost 
a  fanaticism.  Keep  always  in  mind  the 
esprit  de  corps  you  will  one  day  enjoy  with 
other  smoken.  a  camaraderie  bordering  on 
that  of  Japanese  fcaT>nirft7.y  pUota. 

"Now.  then.  Tou  are  ready  to  light  up 
your  fint  cigarette.  As  you  take  yaur  ini- 
tial puff  say  to  yourself:  'It  doesnt  taste  as 
bad  as  I  thought  it  would.'  Say  this  no 
matter  what  it  tastes  like.  Keep  saying  it. 
Now  try  another  puff.  Keep  trying.  Re- 
member that  tobacco  is  an  acquired  taste. 
Like  salamander  entrails. 

"In  several  weeks,  with  application,  you 
will  be  ready  to  Inhale.  Take  a  big  puff 
and  suck  it  into  your  lungs.  Be  prepared 
for  the  violent  reaction.  For  it  will  make 
you  dizzy  and  nauseous  and  you  will  cough 
violently.  This  Is  the  crucial  point.  Fcx- 
there  are  no  pills  ot  panaceas  to  help  you 
through  this  dUBcult  period.  Tou  must  do 
it  on  sheer  grit  alone. 

"Quick.  Say  to  yourself:  'I  do  have  the 
willpower  to  start  smoking.'  Say  It  over 
and  over  in  the  coming  days.  Think  of  the 
countless  othen  who  have  gone  through  the 
same  awful  struggle.  Tou  can  do  it.  With 
iron  determination  and  a  deep  sense  of  pur- 
pose, you  too  can  smoke  two  packs  a  day." 

WeU,  I  hope   my  little  pamphlet  helps. 

For    it's    a-mftging    tO    think    of    the    m»H«tT»T 

of  Americans  who  have  gotten  throu^  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  taking  up  smoking  without 
a  single  brochure  to  aid  them.  I  Just  wish 
everybody  had  half  that  much  inner  forti- 
tude.   If  I  did.  I'd  quit. 


Freedoms  FonndatioB  Award  to  Civitaa 
Qob  of  GreenviUe,  S.C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  80IDTH   CABOUKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  American  who  is  concerned  about 
freedom  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation,  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  annual  awards 
given  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  to 
individuals  and  organizations  who  serve 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  this  land.  I  was.  therefore, 
very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Civl- 
tan  Club  of  Greenville.  S.C.  has  been 
selected  to  be  presented  Uie  highest 
award,  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal,  given  by  the  FreedoaiB  Founda- 
tion, for  contributions  in  the  category  of 
community  programs  made  to  the  cause 
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baa  been 


GreenTlIle  CtrtUn  Club 

for  tta  ontaUiMttng 

idlnc  for  a  Greater  Tb> 


-I  <inininfn4  Probate  Judge  Ralph  W. 
Drake,  who  Mcved  as  inrealdent  of  the 
Clvttan  dub  di  irlzig  the  period  for  which 
this  award  bai  been  niMle,  and  alao  all 
of  those  In  th  >  CMtan  Club  who  Uke- 
wise  Bade  ▼!  al  contributions  to  the 
club's  excellent  program,  *n3ulldlng  for  a 
Greater  Tomarow.'  The  club  has  In- 
deed brougbt  I  high  honor  to  the  State 
of  South  Carol  Ina:  but.  more  than  this. 
Mr.  President, 


proDiottng 

orerall  prograib  for  last  year. 


the  OreoiYllle  CMtan 
Club  has  pwf |rmed  a  great  service  to 
America  in  ext  eutlng  the  many  projects 
frerdom  under  the  club's 
If  other 
groups  and  Individuals  who  have  con- 
cern for  the  ft  ture  of  this  country  and 
the  cause  of  f -eedom  would  follow  the 
eranyte  set  br  the  GreenvlUe  Clvltan 
Club,  we  wodid  have  little  difficulty 
tlntatntng  oitr  freedom  at  home  and 
eztendtng  It  tb  roughout  the  world. 
I  ask  nnanl  oous  consent.  Mr.  Pres- 


IdcDt,  that  an  article  from  the  Green- 
ville News  of  F  ibruary  22.  1964,  and  also 
an  edlterlal  frc  m  the  GreenvlUe  News  of 
March  1.  1964.  be  i»rlnted  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rcco  to 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  edito  lal  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  I  xcoao,  as  follows : 
inom  th*  OreeivlUe  Neva.  Feb.  23,  1964] 
CiviTAKS  To  Racfrvs  am  Awaid:  Jorm  Olbck 
Skatb  TD  Ba  HoNoazD 
Clvltaa  caub  will  be  pre- 
OMTg*  Waahlngton  Honor 
the  Freedoau  Foundation 
ftt  VaUey  Forge  MUl- 
Vmlley  Forge.  Pa.,  home  of 


tiday 


am  FovB 

The  Oreeirnili 
eentedaa 
liedal  and  *S00 
In  eerexnoiilee 
tary  Aeademy  alt 
the  fonnrtatlon. 

Hm  load  club 
muDlty 
awards  In 
tk»a  througbou 
program.  "BoUdllig 


eonpatttkUM 


Th*  awarda  to 
made  at  the 
foundation's  top 
Ington  Award 
Uarlne  Aetronat^ 
■eeklng  the 
for  the  TJB. 

Oen.  Laurl* 
ttred.  former 
mander.  will 
ershlp  Award. 

Four  South 
Cotton  mils  Co 
tlon,  Joanna 
James  P.  Sloan 
hoDored. 

Receiving  the 
W.    Clark. 
Dr.  Heyward  W 
Dr.  R.  Archie 
of  Columbia. 

Oeorge 


W.y 


iweekent 


cuts 


Ir. 


win  go  to  Genera 
Uc  address  and 
Baptist  Choreh 
Th*  latter  Is  a 
Terslty. 
Honor 
Charleston,  and 


certiflci  tee 


The  local  club  i 
guarded  secret  In 

OreeatTllle 
aottop  program, 
spire  the  ctttaeas 
high  the 
that    ar*    oara 
of  our 


won  first  place  In  the  com- 
dlTlston  <a  the  national 
with  other  organlza- 
the  United  States  for  Its 
for  a  Oreater  Tomorrow." 
the  OreenvlUe  elub  will  be 
ceremony  at  which  the 
award,  the  Oeorge  Wash- 
•e.000,  wUl   go  to  UjS. 
John  H.  Qlenn,  presently 
Party's  nomination 
from  Ohio. 
M|»sfead.  n.S.  Air  Force.  re- 
Supreme  Allied   Com- 
a  special  Freedom  Lead- 


Om  ocfatlc 
Sezate 


Hi  TO 

receive 


C^oUnlans  and  the  Joanna 

of  Joanna,  for  Its  publlca- 

and  the  paper's  editor. 

will  be  among  those  also 


iwards  also  are  Oen.  Mark 

of    The   Citadel,   and 

Iptlng.  of  Charleston,  and 

and  Dr.  Carl  Honeycutt. 


Washlrfgton  Hon<»^  Media  Awaids 
Clark  for  an  untitled  pub- 
Kills,  pastor  of  the  First 
Columbia,  for  a  sermon, 
iraduate  of  Furman  Unl- 


go   to  Mr.   Eptlng.   of 
.  Honeycutt,  of  Columbia's 
Lutherin  Church,  for  sermons. 


1^ 


recognition  was  a  closely 

Oreenvllle  until  yesterday. 

.  with  their  fteedom-ln- 

xyvsred  78  projects  to  In- 

^*as  true  Amarlcaoa,  to  hold 

prlcslass  hsrltage 

proclaim     th* 

Nation  •  •  •  and  commit 


I  Civil  BOS, 


tndtttMis  and 


AvM  to  vpbold  tbos*  prlnrtptsa  wbleb 
keep  u*  stroiig  and  tree." 

Ptotet*  Judgs  Ralph  W.  Drake.  Olvltaa 
prssldsnt  dsrliig  the  iinrtsi  tat  lug  ot  th* 
PTOj*ets,  wlU  rec«tv*  the  award  and  wUl  re- 
turn to  OrsenvUle-e^MLrtanburg  Airport  at 
10:15  PA.  today  to  a  Clvttan  reeeptlon.  ac- 
cording to  William  B.  Price,  govsmor  of  the 
South  Carolina  Clvltan  Dlstrtct. 

The  speak-up-for-freedom  program,  un- 
dertaken In  January  IMS,  Included  setting 
up  10  Ui^ted  billboards  with  "Speak  Up  for 
Freedom"  posters,  the  dlstrlbutkn  of  about 
34)00  red,  white,  and  blue  lapel  handkerchiefs 
and  llterat\ire  on  freedom,  such  as  voting 
uid  registration  Infomutlon,  Mr.  Price  said. 

The  get-out-the-vote  program  and  free 
rides  to  the  polls  were  sponsored  by  the  local 
Clvltans. 

The  local  club  also  conducted  a  citizen- 
ship education  program  for  the  1,000  camp- 
ers at  the  Clvltaa  Fresh  Air  Camp  and  spon- 
sored the  citizenship  essay.  "Speak  Up  for 
Freedom  Today,"  which  was  open  to  area 
high  school  students. 

Also,  the  club  preeented  15  citizenship 
awards  to  local  high  schol  students. 

Mereer  Brissey,  ciurrent  president  of  the 
local  club,  said,  "I  am  extremely  pleased  and 
proxid  that  the  Oreenvllle  Clvltan  Club  won 
this,  the  greatest  award  that  we  may  receive 
from  a  national  organisation  for  the  work 
we  do  In  our  community." 

Clvltan  International  will  be  presented  one 
of  the  four  national  awards  for  the  speak- 
up-for-freedom  program  It  sponsored.  Clvl- 
tan President  Lou  Hopping,  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
will  receive  that  award. 


(From  the  Greenville  News.  Mar.  1.  1964] 
HiGBXST  AwAKD  Yrr 

Of  all  the  awards  given  to  Indlvlduais  or 
groups  for  extraordinary  oontrlbutloiis  to 
good  citlzenehlp  and  the  cause  of  funda- 
mental freedom,  those  conferred  annually  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  ot  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.,  are  the  most  to  be  desired. 

There  are  in  America  at  present  few 
greater  honors  In  any  field  than  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  award. 

Therefore,  the  awarding  of  a  George  Wash- 
ington Medal  for  first  place  in  the  oom- 
mimlty  programs  division  of  the  natlocial 
award  competitions  to  the  OreenvUle  Olvit&n 
Club  is  something  no  Clvltan  noc  any  other 
citizen  of  Greenville  should  ever  forget. 

Past  President  Ralph  Drake,  during  whose 
term  some  78  projects  were  carried  out  by 
the  club,  received  the  award  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow  Clvltans  at  Valley  Forge  last  week- 
end. It  must  have  been  the  mcment  of  a 
lifetime  for  Mr.  Drake.  Greenville  County's 
probate  judge. 

The  CivltazvB  are  acciistomed  to  winning 
awarda  in  competition  with  other  clubs  over 
the  Naticwi.  But  this  one  Is  socnething  far 
different  and  more  greatly  to  be  cherished. 

We  congratulate  the  Clvltans  for  having 
brought  high  honor  to  themselves  and  to 
Greenville. 


The  Cottoa-Whcat  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  imifois 
IN  THE  HOnSX  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  i^jeaker,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  farmers  do  not 
want  the  pending  cotton-wheat  bin. 
Surely  tlie  voice  of  those  most  affected 
by  this  legislation  Is  not  to  go  unheeded. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion speaks  for  a  sizable  number  of  our 


faxflMn.  TTtader  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  xemarkB  I  am  Inaertinc  In  the 
Raoou  a  press  release  Issued  on  Maroh 
13  by  the  board  o<  directors  of  this  out- 
standing farm  organisation. 
It  follows: 

TBB  COTTOK-WteaAT  Biu. 

Chicaoo,  Iu...  Ifareh  13.— The  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  In  Its  regular  quarterly  session 
here  today  regtotered  "strong  opposition"  to 
the  cotton  and  wheat  bUl  recommended  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  now  awaiting  considera- 
tion by  the  House. 

The  36-member  board  which  represents 
1,628,296  Farm  Bureau  families  in  49  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  adc^>ted  a  statement  which 
asserted  enactment  ot  the  legislation  would 
"aggravate"  rather  than  solve  current  dif- 
ficulties In  wheat  and  oottosi. 

The  board  termed  th*  bill  "a  misguided 
political  effort  to  buy  the  farm  vote  in  an 
election  year,"  and  further  stated  that  "new 
and  larger  subsidy  handouts  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  cotton  and  wheat  problems. " 

•The  Senate,"  the  board  assarted,  "re- 
cognized the  wasteful  and  dangerous  char- 
acteristics of  this  legislation  when  it  limit- 
ed it  to  a  years.  It  should  b*  clear  by  now 
that  the  practice  of  enacting  ill-conceived 
farm  legislation  as  a  temporary  expedient 
Is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  {M-esent 
farm  program  mess." 

The  statement  fiuther  pointed  out  that: 

The  bin  "would  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  Government  supply-management  con- 
trol -over  agriculture.  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers want  to  move  toward  less  regimentation 
In  agriculture  and  toward  a  market-directed 
rather  than  a  politically  directed  farm  eco- 
nomy. 

"On  May  21,  1968,  wheat  farmers  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  the  wheat  certi- 
ficate plan  in  a  referendum,  "nils  bill  Is 
said  to  contain  a  voluntary  version  of  that 
plan;  however,  the  conditions  that  would 
be  Imposed  on  those  who  did  not  chooee  to 
participate  would  be  such  as  to  make  a 
mockery  out  of  the  use  of  the  term  'volun- 
tary.' The  cotlflcate  device  would  separate 
noncooperators  from  the  food  and  export 
market.  It  could  be  used  to  depress  market 
prices  below  the  world  level. 

"There  Is  not  even  a  pretense  that  par- 
ticipation would  be  voluntary  for  wheat 
processors  who  would  be  subjected  to  a 
processing  tax  that  can,  and  would  be, 
labeled   a  'bread  tax.' 

"Farmers  said  'no'  to  this  proposal  last 
May.  It  Is  incredible  that  the  Congress 
would  seriously  consider  forcing  this  pro- 
gram on  wheat  farmers  against  their  clearly 
stated  wishes. 

"We  firmly  believe  that,  if  this  proposal 
Is  enacted  into  law,  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers will  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — a 
scheme  to  regiment  farmers,  and  a  flour  and 
bread  tax  on  coiisumers. 

"The  cotton  proposal  Is  the  moet  com- 
plicated Oovernment  farm  program  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  woxild  grant  in- 
creased price  support  to  most  producers 
without  requiring  any  adjustment  in  their 
acreage.  It  would  grant  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlcxUture  excessive  discretionary  author- 
ity. It  would  be  tremendously  expensive 
and  the  first  big  step  toward  compensatory 
payments  for  all  of  agrlciilture.  The  vast 
Brannan-type  subsidies  provided  for  in  this 
bill  cannot  b«  justified.  The  acreage  re- 
tirement program  would  be  costly  and  inef- 
fective. The  retired  cotton  acres  could  be 
slilfted  to  feed  grains  or  aoybeaiu  without 
penalty  and  thus  further  aggravate  the  feed 
grain  and  Uvmtock^  producers'  problems." 

Ths  Farm  Bureaa  favors  alternative  legis- 
lation which  would  relate  price  supports  to 
market  prloas  In  a  rscent  period  and  provide 
greater  freedom  of  choice  for  producers  of 
cotton  and  wheat. 
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Wkere  Does  Ov  State  Staa^  ia  Sapport 
of  Edacatiea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTOir 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  Donald  L.  Kruzner,  superin- 
tendent of  our  King  County  schools  in 
Washington  State  performed  a  valuable 
national  service  when  he  measured  in 
depth  the  support  which  each  of  our 
States  gives  to  public  education. 

Now  he  has  brought  that  work  up  to 
date,  suppljrlng  the  necessary  data  for 
the  scho<d  year  1963-64. 

I  am  sure  that  this  latest  study  will 
meet  with  the  same  acclaim  as  greeted 
his  earlier  study. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  of  Dr.  Kruzner  may  be  printed  in 
the  AiHiendix  of  the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Where  Does  Oo«  State  Stand? 
(By  Dr.  Donald  L.  Kruzner,  superintendent. 
King  County  schools.  Seattle,  Wash.) 
California  and  New  York  rank  2d  and  3d 
in  the  amount  paid  In  teacher  salaries,  but 
they  rank  25th  and  38th,  respectively,  in  their 
relative  effort  to  suport  public  education 
when  inc<xne,  ratio  of  adults  to  public  school 
enrollment,  and  total  school  operating  costs 
are  considered. 

Mississippi  and  South  Dakota  rank  50th 
and  47th.  respectively.  In  the  amount  paid 
for  tecMSher  salarlee,  but  they  rank  7th  and 
14th  in  their  relative  effort  in  terms  of  in- 
come, ratio  of  adults  to  scliool  enrollment, 
and  total  school  operating  costs.  While  New 
Mexico  ranks  1st  In  Its  relative  effort  to  sup- 
port public  education,  it  Is  only  able  to  main- 
tain 19th  place  In  the  amount  it  pays  its 
teachers. 

These  statements  may  siirprlse  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  considering  the  amount 
spent  for  education  in  terms  of  per  capita 
Income  alone.  The  attached  study  from 
which  these  statistics  were  taken  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  relative  effort  adults,  who  are  con- 
sidered the  principal  taxpayers,  make  to  sup- 
port public  school  operating  costs.  The  ratio 
of  children  in  public  schools  to  the  total 
population  is  an  extremely  important  factor 
in  measuring  the  relative  efforts  of  adults 
to  provide  good  public  education.  The  per- 
cent of  children  attending  public  schools 
to  the  total  population  and  the  relative  rank- 
ing of  States  In  this  regard  are  shown  in 
columns  C  and  D  of  the  attached  table. 
Utah  ranks  2d  with  27.7  percent  of  its  total 
popiUatlon  enrolled  in  public  schools.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  at  50th  place  Is 
Rhode  Island  with  only  17.3  percent  of  Its 
total  peculation  In  public  schools. 

Another  factor  which  is  sometimes  over- 
looked is  the  ratio  of  adults  to  the  total 
population  of  an  area,  particularly  since  the 
adults  in  general  form  the  taxpaylng  group 
that  pays  the  education  bills.  The  best  sin- 
gle measure  of  this  group,  State  by  State, 
is  the  number  of  people  of  voting  age.  The 
moet  recent  figures  available  were  used  in 
computing  the  attached  table — November 
1962,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Census,  current  population  reports  as  of 
October  4,  1963,  shown  in  column  E.  Alaska 
with  only  45.8  percent  of  its  total  population 
In  the  Income  producing  range  is  ranked  50th 


and  Hew  York  Is  ad  with  62.2  percent  of  its 
total  populatlod  in  a  position  to  help  pay  the 
bin  for  education. 

The  remaining  population  Is  made  up  of 
th*  preschool  ohildren,  children  attending 
private  schools,  college  students,  and  others 
under  voting  age  who  may  have  completed 
their  schooling  or  for  some  other  reason  do 
not  attend  public  school.  The  figures  in 
column  O  show  the  percenteige  of  this  group 
to  total  population. 

Another  factor  in  determining  the  relative 
effort  of  adulto  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  good  public  school  education  is  the  aver- 
age yearly  operating  expenditiue  per  pupil. 
This  Information  for  the  school  year  1963-64 
was  gathered  for  each  State  and  reported  in 
a  National  Education  Association  research 
report  Issued  in  January  1964.  New  York 
is  in  first  place,  spends  $706  per  year  for  each 
child  and  Mississippi,  in  last  place,  spends 
$241  per  year  for  each  child. 

It  Is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the 
cost  per  p\q»ll  pw  year  nma  relatively  high 
in  the  sparsely  settled  Stetes  at  the  jnoun tain 
region  which  are  fc»-ced  to  maintain  smaller 
schools  than  Stetes  with  more  concentrated 
populations.  It  is  also  significant  to  note 
the  low  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  many 
of  the  Southern  Stetes  which  have  a  high 
ratio  of  children  attending  public  schools  as 
compared  to  their  total  popxUation. 

The  next  Important  consideration  Is  the 
school  cost  per  pupil  in  relation  to  the  tax- 
payer. This  is  referred  to  as  the  school  cost 
per  adult,  shown  in  column  J  of  the  attached 
report.  This  figure  was  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  percent  of  pliblic  school  enroll- 
ment to  total  population  (ooL  C)  by  the 
average  yecu-ly  operating  exi>endlture  per 
pupU  (col.  H)  and  dividing  the  product 
by  the  percent  of  people  In  the  Income  earn- 
ing bracket  (col.  B).  It  Is  a  measure 
of  the  oost  per  pupil  in  terms  of  the  nimiber 
of  people  who  pay  the  tax  bills.  Here  again 
the  coste  are  relatively  higher  in  the  sparsely 
populated  States,  cmd  lower  in  the  States 
in  the  eastern  and  central  southern  sections 
of  the  country.  Alaska  and  Nevada  with 
coste  of  $330.90  and  $275.56  per  year  are 
ranked  Ist  and  2d,  while  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  with  coste  of  $109.41  and  $121.17 
per  year  are  60th  and  49th  on  this  scale. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  per  capita 
Income.  This  information,  taken  from  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business."  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Atigust  1963,  is  shown  in  colvunn  L 
of  the  attached  table.  Nevada  with  $3,278 
and  Delaware  with  $3,102  top  the  list  of 
Stetes  in  per  capita  Income  earned,  whUe 
Mlsslssii^  with  $1,286  and  Arkansas  with 
$1,604  are  60th  and  49th,  respectively. 

Probably  the  most  significant  figures  on 
the  attached  table  are  shown  in  column  N. 
These  figures  represent  the  percent  of  coste 
per  adult  in  relation  to  per  capita  income. 
Note  that  these  percentages  vary  from  those 
which  relate  per  capita  inocune  with  total 
population.  These  percentages  relate  per 
capita  income  with  the  adult  population. 
They  were  determined  by  dividing  the  1968- 
64  school  coste  per  adult  as  shown  in  column 
J  by  the  average  1962  per  capita  income,  as 
shown  in  oolimin  L.  This  Is  a  measure  of 
the  effort  being  made  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  good  public  school  education  in 
terms  of  the  ratio  of  children  to  adulte  as 
related  to  the  average  per  capite  income. 
The  ranking  of  Stetes  in  this  effort  is  shown 
in  column  O.  On  this  scale.  New  Mexico 
and  Alaska  rank  first  and  second  with  12.7 
percent  and  12.4  percent  of  their  average  per 
capita  income  in  relation  to  each  adult  coste 
per  child  in  school  going  to  meet  the  coste  of 
operating  public  schools.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  at  60th  and  49th  respectively, 
are  Massachusette  at  5.6  percent  and  Dela- 
ware at  5.9  percent. 
The  sparsely  settled  Stetes  In  the  moun- 


tain regions  of  the  country  rank  highest  In 
individual  taxpayer  effort  measured  in  these 
terms.  Likewise,  many  of  the  Southern 
States  with  small  per  capita  incomes  show  a 
greater  effort  than  the  majority  of  States 
In  the  higher  Income  brackete.  For  example, 
Mississippi,  which  spent  only  $241  per 
child  in  1963-64,  ranks  7th  in  relative  effort, 
while  Delaware  and  Massachusette  with  2d 
and  8th  highest  per  capita  Incomes  rank 
49th  and  50th,  respectively. 

The  amoimt  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  Is 
another  Important  factor  in  maintaining 
good  public  education.  Statewide  average 
figures  are  shown  in  column  P  for  the  1962- 
63  school  year  and  In  column  R  for  1963- 
64.  Ranking  by  States  is  shown  In  columns 
Q  and  S.  With  few  exceptions  these  rank- 
ings parallel  the  rankings  in  the  per  capita 
income  picture.  Poorer  States  are  unable  to 
provide  salaries  c<Mi4>at«ble  to  those  paid  by 
Stetes  with  high  per  capita  inccmies.  While 
California  and  New  York  with  average  yearly 
salaries  of  $7300  and  $7,400  rank  2d  and 
3d,  they  rank  26th  and  36th,  respec- 
tively. In  their  relative  effort  to  support 
school  operating  coste.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  we  find  Mississippi  with  $3,975 
and  Arkansas  with  $4,098  average  yearly 
teaching  salaries.  Mississippi  Is  ranked  7th 
and  Arkansas  13th  In  their  relative  effort  to 
support  school  operating  coste. 

The  level  of  education  maintained  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  an  important  considera- 
tion to  all  States  tar  many  reasons,  including 
the  migration  which  Is  constantly  taking 
place.  While  the  Federal  Government  may 
participate  in  financing  schools,  the  control 
of  education  Is  rightly  a  State  function.  This 
control  has  been  firmly  established  through 
school  district  organization  to  keep  the  deter- 
mination of  what  shall  be  taught  at  the  local 
school  district  level.  How  it  is  taught  is  re- 
lated to  who  teaches  it,  and  teachers  are 
bound  to  be  attracted  to  the  Stetes  which  pay 
more  attractive  salaries.  This  situaticm  is 
creating  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  facing 
free  public  education  in  America.  So  long  as 
teachers  keep  moving  into  relatively  wealthy 
States,  the  cream  of  the  teaching  profession 
will  be  drained  from  the  poorer  States  which 
are  unable  to  maintain  comparable  salary 
schedules.  And  while  each  State  has  the 
basic  responsiWUty  for  Ite  educational  pro- 
gram, the  ability  of  ite  taxpayers  to  pay  the 
bills  is  an  Important  factor  to  be  considered. 
If  equal  educational  opportunity  la  to  be- 
come a  reality  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  matter  of  spreading  the  coste  of  educa- 
tion is  a  resixtnsiblllty  the  American  pe<^le 
must  accept  on  a  national  basis. 

In  summary,  it  appears  obvious  that  there 
is  real  Justification  for  thinking  in  terms  of 
equalizing  educational  opportimltles  for  chil- 
dren wherever  they  may  live.  Certainly  such 
equalization  Is  justified  In  terms  of  a  formula 
that  would  take  into  consideration  the  ratio 
of  children  to  adulte,  the  amount  being  spent 
per  child,  the  per  capita  income,  and  the 
relative  effort  being  made  by  the  taxpaylng 
public  to  provide  for  a  good  level  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  as  H.R.  4970  and  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  1021,  provides  for  the  application 
of  this  principle  of  equalization.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children. 

This  School  Assistance  Act  also  prohlbite 
Federal  control  with  the  following  specific 
provision  : 

"In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  ciuriculum  plan  of  in- 
struction, or  the  administration  or  operation 
of  any  school  or  school  system." 

The  ^t  also  provides  that  the  State -local 
financial  effort  must  be  maintained  at  the 
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low  the  natkmal  ay  wage  ot  effort  and  if  tbat 
particular  State's  effort  does  not  rise  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  national  ayerage  c€  effort. 
Tbe  proylslon  for  helping  to  develop  equal 


educational  oi^iortunltles  with  the  control 
of  education  firmly  established  at  the  local 
school  district  leyel  Is  an  important  milestone 
In  the  progress  of  edticatlon  in  America. 
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13.0 
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21.9 
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16.8 
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>  National  average.  $2,306. 

•  Estimated  by  NEA  Research  Divislxm. 

•  Includes  S6,000  onelaasifled  enroUees  in  gradeti  kindergarten  to  12. 

•  Not  comnlatlva  bat  as  of  a  specific  date. 

•  Inchides  reentries. 

•  Voting  age  tai  Qeorgia  and  Kentucky  Is  18  and  over. 
'  Does  not  tnelade  kraderpuian  pttplb. 

•  Aetna!  tautmetlanal  staff  aTsrage,  October  1063. 

•  Original  figures  adjusted  by  N8A  to  include  eipendltures  for  school  lunch  and  milk 
program. 

<•  Votfaig  age  in  Hawaii  Is  30  and  over. 
»  Voting  age  In  Alaska  Is  19  and  over. 


Bonrees: 

Ckd.  (A):  VJB.  D^wrtmaht  of  Commeroe,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Current 
Popnlatlan  BMMirtB,"  Oet.  11908.  ,       u.  cu. 

G<d.  fB):  NKA  Baseareb  Dtvislaa,  "Estimates  of  School  Suttetios,"  1903-04. 

CoL  CM):  VJB.  DMiaitmeat  at  Oonunsroe,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Current  Popu. 
htlcn  B^>ort<;  OcUbat  1982.  as  of  Nov.  1, 1902  (Toting  age  figures) .  Percentafa 
flgored  in  rslatlsn  of  eoL  A. 

C<d.fO):  100  percent  lass  ^B.C  and  E. 

C^  (H):  NBA  RaaearebiDiTisian,  "Estimates  of  School  Stetlstlos,  1963-04  " 

CM.  M):  Determined  by  moltlplyfag  the  pwcent  of  enroUment  to  total  popula- 
tion (eoL  C)  by  the  average  yearly  expenditures  per  piq)U  (ooL  H)  and  dtvUTlng  the 
prodoet  by  the  peroNit  of  popnlatlan  of  vottaig  age  and  over  to  the  total  popuibtkn 
as  sliown  in  col.  E. 

CoL  (L):  U.S.  Departznent  of  Commeroe,  Office  of  Business  Economics.  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  August  1003. 

CoL  (N):  Determined  by  dividhig  school  costs  per  adult  (col.  J)  by  tbe  1982 
per  capita  personal  income  (eoL  L). 

Cob.  (P5  and  (R):  NEA  Research  Division,  "Estlmat*?  of  School  Statistics. 
1962-68  and  1983-04.*' 


Big  Brodier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   KSW  BAMPSHIUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  of  automation  the  prediction  of  big 
brother's  TV  eye  on  us  in  1984  seems 
more  and  more  plausible.  But  some- 
where In  the  tremendous  invasions  of 
personal  privacy  involved  in  such  a  way 
of  life  is  the  caution  that  Big  Brother 
himself  riiall  be  a  witness  in  a  criminal 
case  only  without  objection  by  the  ac- 
cused or  upon  the  most  stringent  re- 
strictions. 

The  delicate  scales  of  balance  when 
the  great  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  pitted  against  a  single  individual 
is  shown  by  the  editorial  from  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  on  March  16, 1964. 

Without  objection  and  by  unanimous 
consent  I  include  this  editorial  entitled 
"Today,  It  Is  in  Tennessee;  Tomorrow, 
It  May  Be  You,"  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Today,  It's  ik  Tknkxsskx;  Tomohrow,  It  Mat 
B«ToxT 

If  you  think  the  conduct  of  the  recent  trial. 
If  you  can  call  it  that,  of  Jamee  Riddle  Hoffa, 
the  president  of  the  Nation's  largest  union, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
doesnt  deserve  a  full-scale  congressional  in- 
veetigatlon,  we  auggeet  that  you  read  the 
information  from  the  Congkxssional  Rbcokd 
which  Is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  back  page 
of  this  paper  today.  It  would  be  hard  to 
Imagine  a  more  grisly  destruction  of  an  in- 
dividual's right  or  Interference  with  processes 
of  Justice,  to  which  every  free  American  is 
entitled,  that  Is  deecrlbed  by  Congressman 
CuNMiKOHAM.  of  Nebraska,  and  two  of  his 
eoUeagues,  Ck>ngreesnian  O'Konski,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Congressman  Libonati,  of  Il- 
linois, In  their  comments  on  the  Hoffa  trial 
deUvered  on  the  floor  of  the  n.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  Congreesman  O'Konski  says,  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Nebraska  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  says,  "Todny,  it  is  In  Tennessee- 
tomorrow,  It  may  be  you."  Then  he  adds: 
"There  seems  to  be  a  double  standard  de- 
veloping in  this  Nation  on  this  matter  of 
constitutional  rights.  It  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  who  you  are — not  what  you  have 
done." 

In  an  earlier  editorial  this  newspaper  com- 
mented on  the  utter  Impossibility  of  Mr. 
Hoffa  and  his  eodefendants  receiving  a  fair 
trial  for  allegedly  tampering  with  the  Jury 
In  a  NaChvUle  trial  a  years  ago.  We  pointed 
out  that  tbe  jury  in  the  most  recent  trial 
h«kl  under  such  conditions  as  to  create 


the  suspicion  in  their  mind  that  someone 
was  trying  to  tamper  with  them — and  thus 
preJtuUeed  them  toward  the  idea  that  the 
defendants  must  be  guilty  of  tampering  with 
the  Jury  in  the  previous  trial. 

If  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Oover,n- 
ment  used  as  He  principal  witness — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  without  him  they  would  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  case — a  man  with  a 
criminal  rec(x-d  who  was,  even  as  he  testi- 
fied, under  threat  of  Federal  prosecution, 
you  have  a  very  unpleasant  picture.  Indeed, 
one  completely  repugnant  to  every  Amer- 
ican's sense  of  falrplay. 

Not  only  does  this  Government  witness 
have  a  criminal  record,  but,  at  the  Nashville 
trial,  while  in  a  confidential  and  trusted 
relationship  with  Mr.  Hoffa,  he  was  act\ial- 
ly  all  ttie  while  a  Government  spy,  re- 
porting to  Department  of  Justice  attorneys 
every  night.  Certainly  there  must  be  serious 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  any  impartial  in- 
dividual as  to  whether  or  not  this  Gov- 
ernment witness  didn't  actually  attempt  to 
entrap  Mr.  Hoffa  and  his  eodefendants. 

It  also  was  brought  qut  in  the  trial  that 
the  Government  had  hired  another  excon- 
vlet  in  Detroit  to  "get"  Mr.  Hoffa.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  readers  Will  be  fascinated  by 
the  accounts  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  the  type  of  sup^-secret  surveillance 
tbat  the  Federal  agents  kept  over  Mr.  Hoffa 
and  his  lawyers  during  the  time  of  the  trial, 
itself.  Appcurntly,  with  the  latest  types  of 
secret  sending  and  receiving  equipment,  the 
agents  talked  back  and  forth  to  each  other 
from  cars  and  hidden  {daces  around  where 
the  defendants  and  lawyers  were,  lliese 
convereatione,  In  turn,  appcu-ently  were 
monitored  by  someone  else  and  are  here  in 

the  CONORESSIONAL  Keookd. 

The  overall  picture  that  this  newspaper 
obtains  is  a  horribly  revolting  one  of  the  en- 
tire foroe  of  the  Federal  Government  being 
focused  on  one  man  In  order  to  "get" 
him. 

As  this  newspaper  has  said  before,  this 
does  not  look  like  Jiutlce  to  us.  It  looks 
like  i>erBecutlon  by  the  arrogant  choir-boy 
Caesar,  the  Attorney  General  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy,  In  a  vicious  determlnatloci  to  satis- 
fy his  own  ego  and  convict  Mr-  Hoffa  at  any 
cost,  regardlesB  of  wttaX  htLppena  to  Amer- 
ican constitutional  Ubertles  In  the  mean- 
time. 

A  newspaper  reports  that  the  chief  Gov- 
ernment attorney,  after  the  verdict,  called 
up  the  Attorney  General  and  said  to  him: 
"We  made  It."  What  type  of  language  Is 
tbat  to  describe  a  serious  situation  involv- 
ing the  liberties,  freedoms  and  very  lives 
ot  the  defendants?  What  cheap  language. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Attorney  General 
smiled  and  was  very  happy  and  "gratified." 

ConvlctlODs  are  not  eocnethlng  to  be 
smiled  about.  They  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary, but  they  are  noV"somechlng  you  re- 
joice over,  like  making  a  point  In  a  touch 
football  game  at  Hyannls  Port. 

It  is  heartening  Indeed  to  the  average 
American  citizen  who  realiaes  how  helpless 
he  would  be  against  this  tyiM  ot  ruth- 
less, dictatorial  power  exerclssd  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  see  tbat  three  fear- 
less Congressmen— Cttnionobaii  of  Nebras- 


ka, O'Konski  of  Wisoonsln  and  Libonati  of 
Illinois — have  the  courage  to  stand  up  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  say  that  every  man,  even  If  he  has  been 
smeared  as  viciously  as  Mr.  Hoffa,  has  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  to  demand  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Hoffa  trial  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  be  investigated. 

We  hope  that  these  gentlemen  will  not 
only  persist  in  this  demand  for  an  investi- 
gation but  that  they  will  be  Joined  by  other 
Members  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  in  the  Interests  of  Justice,  but  also 
for  tbe  sake  of  ovir  own  safety  and  protec- 
tion, all  freedom-loving  Americans  should 
also  demand  that  the  Chattanooga  trial  be 
investigated. 


Iowa  Legislatnrc  Adopts  Concnrrent  Res- 
olnt^on  Memorialndnf  Coagrets  To 
Enact  Statnte  To  Insnre  That  PcrsoBS 
Are  Counted  at  Thek  Votinf  Residence 
in  the  Forthcoming  U.S.  Centos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

V  OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  Legislature,  meeting  in  a  special 
session  to  reapportion  the  State,  has 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution  5 
calling  upon  the  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  enactment  of  a  stat- 
ute to  Insure  that  persons  are  counted  at 
their  voting  residence  in  the  forthcomins; 
U.S.  Census. 

The  thinking  behind  this  resolution 
is  sound  and  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
give  consideration  to  such  a  law.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
that  the  language  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  5  mipear  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  as  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Iowa  Legislature: 
HoxTBE  Concurrent  Resolution  5 

Whereas  apportionment  of  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature and  seats  &  Congress  are  based 
on  the  U.S.  Census,  and  allocations  of  Fed- 
eral aid  are  based  on  population  formulas. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  people  be  counted  in 
their  voting  residences;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  present  statu- 
tory rules  for  taking  the  UJ3.  Census  are 
very  broad  and  administrative  rules  decree 
that  servicemen  overseas  are  not  Included  in 
the  count  at  all;  and  servlcraaen  In  the 
United  States  are  counted  where  they  are 
stationed  and  ocrilege  students  are  counted 
where  they  attend  college  and  not  In  the 
county  <»'  precinct  of  their  voting  residence; 
and 
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be  Instructed  to  forward 
to  the  Iowa  lism- 
and  the  Houm  of  Repre- 
Unlted  States  and  to  the 
of  the  United  Stataa. 
R.    KmoBicx, 
Chiet  Clerk  of  the  House. 
W.  NAonr. 
pealeer  o/  the  House. 


Oomneroe 


Dr.  lib  P.  LarMB 


OF  RE&iARKS 
or 


HON.  T  lOMAS  P.  GILL 


nf  THS  HOUBl  OP  RSPBBSBMTATIVES 

Monda  r,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  GILL.  2f  r.  Speako*.  our  Island 
State  has  Just  recently  loet  a  citizen  who, 
gave  his  full  measure 
Dr.  Nils  P.  Laraen  dedl- 
and  complete  nf  e  to  the 
health  care  In  Hawaii 
He  was  tnfterest^  not  only  In  the  medi- 
cal ameeta  of  1  lealth  but  tbe  social  as 
well.  There  are  many  citizens  who 
been  with  vu  today  but 
major  accomplishments 
in  preventing  Ihfant  mortality.  All  of 
us  in  Hawaii  ar  i  lichcr  for  Dr.  lArsen's 
presence  and  ^ide-ranglng  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  c  or  people. 

It  Is  with  plet  onre.  as  well  as  sadness 
for  our  loss,  thi  i  I  aA  the  Inclusion  in 
the  RsooKO  of  tt  e  Biareh  21. 1904,  Hono- 
lulu Advotlsear  (editorial  on  Dr.  Nils  P. 
Larsen: 

Ob.  ihia  P.  LuBSN 


would  not  have 
for  Dr.  Larsen's 
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The  words  of  the  citation  setting  forth  his 

mliBt  IB  Pkanoe  could  aa  well  apply  to  his 
tn  the  Islands.  Be  was  ever  forward 
of  Uw  troBt  dements,  ever  bold  and  daimt- 
Isse^  and  ever  devoted  to  his  comradea,  the 
people  of  Hawatt. 

One  of  hla  major  achievements,  of  course, 
was  the  elevation  of  medicine  and  health 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  On  this,  tbe  Ad- 
vertiser ootnasmted  in  1942  when  he  retired 
from  QoeeD'S: 

"Bis  crusade  for  improved  sanitation,  ade- 
quate nutrltkm.  proper  housing,  and  better 
living  eondlttona  on  our  great  sugar  planta- 
tions has  helped  place  these  in  the  fore- 
front, with  the  lowest  incidence  of  disease 
and  mortality  among  American  industries." 

But  thwe  was  more,  much  more.  He 
started  a  school  for  nurses  at  Queen's.  He 
establlahed  an  oocupatlonal  therapy  service. 
Be  opened  a  weekly  clinic  which  attracted 
national  notice.  Be  launched  a  clean  milk 
campaign  which  reduced  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

Por  a  dollar  a  year  he  lectured  on  social 
hygiene  at  ICcKlnley  Blgh  School.  He  be- 
came an  expert — a  scholar  in  the  true  sense — 
on  the  medicine  of  the  ancient  Hawaiians. 

He  waa  an  advocate  of  honest  siirgery.  a 
stem  foe  of  what  he  deemed  too  ready  a 
tendency  of  some  medical  men  to  resort  to 
surgery.  Be  was  early,  one  of  the  loud 
voices  warning  that  too  much  fat  in  the  diet 
could  produce  heart  disease. 

But  medicine  was  only  part  of  the  world 
of  this  man  with  the  questing,  eager  mind. 
He  was  a  traveler  and  a  writer  and  a  lec- 
turer and  a  color  photographer  of  stature. 
National  magazines  published  his  articles. 
His  color  photos  hung  in  major  exhibits  on 
the  mainland.    He  was  himself  an  etcher. 

And  there  was  a  political  side  to  his  life. 
Be  waa  a  delegate  to  the  HawaU  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  Convention  of  1950.  And  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  world's  salvation  lay  in 
some  form  of  world  federation. 

"The  only  feasible  way  to  stop  worldwide 
chaos  Is  through  the  federalist  movement." 
he  said  In  1948.  It  will  mean  giving  up  some 
sovereignty,  giving  up  the  right  to  murder 
our  next-door  neighbor. 

Be  had  a  flair  for  the  dramatic.  Once  he 
helped  oofnpoee  a  pageant  celebrating  the 
history  of  old  Hawaiian  medicine.  And  an- 
other time,  with  doct<xv  from  many  lands 
present  for  a  Pan  Pacific  Surgical  Confer- 
ence, he  dressed  up  aa  an  ancient  im^hM"'* 
to  rededicate  a  restored  healing  heiau. 

His  life  was  rich  In  hcmors.  Cornell  gave 
him  her  fourth  iitinit«^i  Aliimnl  Achievement 
AwazTl  In  19S3  for  his  many  contributions 
to  health  In  Bawall.  The  Kings  of  Cam- 
bodia and  his  natfve  Sweden  decorated  him 
California's  medical  school  gave  him  Its 
coveted  Gold-Beaded  Oane  Award  for  com- 
mxmlty  service.  The  Industrial  Medical  As- 
sociation gave  him  Ita  William  8.  Knudsen 
Award.  The  University  of  Massachusetts 
gave  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree. 

Bawall  gave  him  love  and  reBpect.  which 
he  earned  as  much  as  any  man  who  ever 
trod  these  shores. 

Be  la  gone  and  he  Is  irreplaceable.  But 
Bawall  Is  an  immeasurably  better  place  for 
his  having  been  here. 


Keep  the  Fed  ladcpeodeat 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  mw   TOBK 

IN  TBI  BOU8B  OF  BXPRESKNTATIVES 

Mondap,  March  23. 1964 

ICr.  KIIMURH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  froia  the  Washington 


Daily  News  of  Friday,  March  20,  1964. 
commenting  on  the  Federal  Resenre  bills 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patmam].  I  thought  the  Members 
would  be  interested  in  reading  it: 
■B  Imimpsmuxnt 


Congress  should  reject  efforte — now  cen- 
tered in  a  Houee  '»»"*^«"g  Subcommittee — 
drastically  to  alter  the  Psderal  Reeerve  Sys- 
tem and  end  Its  present  Independence  and 
freedom  from  politics.  In  the  60  years  of  its 
existence,  tbe  Ped  has  proved  a  valuable  and 
inclispensable  agency  through  which  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  policies  are  determined  and 
administered. 

The  Fed's  freedom  to  operate  apart  from 
"day-to-day  pressures."  aa  Treasury  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon  put  It,  is  particularly  impor- 
tant today. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  Nation  will 
bo  testing  a  novel  economic  theory  put  into 
law  by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions. The  theory  calls  for  tax  cuts  in  the 
midst  of  pro^tarl^  and  budget  deficits,  and 
it  puts  the  country  up  aaglnst  Inflationary 
pressures  once  more.  The  Federal  Reserve 
must  remain  tree  to  act.  If  necessary,  to 
thwart  those  pressures  through  stricter  mon- 
etary policies. 

Similar  FM  actions  In  the  past  have  not 
always  been  pollttcaUy  popular.  They  would 
be  even  less  politically  palatabU  In  the 
months  ahead.  But  by  and  large  the  Fed 
haa  acted  for  the  national  good;  its  decisions 
have  checked  Inflation  or  encouraged  expan- 
sion at  home  and  stemmed,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  loss  of  dollars  and  gold  ahroftd. 

Fifty  years  of  experience  shows  without  a 
doubt  that  the  United  Statee  needs,  and  must 
demand,  independence,  and  courage  In  mone- 
tary affairs.  Congrees  must  Insure  the  Na- 
tion that  such  poUey  will  be  continued. 


MeDowinf  Atkcbm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RgPRESENTATIVES 

Monddif.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
somewhat  concerned  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  barring  prayer  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  our  public 
schools,  I  thought  an  article  entitled 
"Mellowing  Atheism"  by  Robert  Morris 
which  appeared  in  "The  Wanderer"  on 
March  12.  1064.  was  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  readers  all  over  our  land. 

I  am.  therefore.  Inserting  "Mellowing 
Atheism"  in  the  Rxcoss,  as  follows: 
MaixowiKa  AxHsmM 
(By  Robert  Morris) 

An  official  Moscow  announcement  tells  us 
of  the  new  Communist  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate religion  from  Soviet  life.  Pravda  an- 
nouncea  that  atheist  action  groups  are  to 
be  set  up  in  all  dttea  and  towns  to  press 
for  the  elimination  of  all  veetlgee  of  rellgicm. 

This  Is  another  manifeetatlon  at  the  "mel- 
lowing" image  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  which  our 
poUcy  planners  are  foisting  upon  us.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  establlahes  an  Institute  of 
Scientific  Atheism  under  the  Academy  of 
Social  Sclencee.  to  Implement  this  drive,  the 
effective  pollcymoldlng  tnflueneee  In  the 
United  Statea  continue  to  rimime  that  Khru- 
shchev's foroee  are  undergoing  an  "evolu- 
tionary" change  In  dlreetkm. 

By  way  of  meetteg  this  whoUy  fanciful 
evoIuUon.  our  Siqweme  Coort,   whleh  re- 
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fleets  the-  "world  community"  goal  of  our 
planners,  is  seculariaing  oxir  own  society  as 
vigorously  as  oxu-  mores  will  permit. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  correctly 
sets  forth  that  we  derive  our  authority  ae  a 
nation  from  the  "laws  of  nature  and  na- 
ture's Ood"  and  that  all  men  are  "endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights."  Yet  the  judges  of  our  highest 
tribunal  hold  that  government  must  be  neu- 
tral between  atheism  and  religion.  With 
this  newly  discovered  premise,  they  then 
proceed  to  hold  for  the  atheist  in  every  one 
of  the  school  prayer  and  related  cases. 

As  a  result,  the  wholescnne  influence  on 
our  society  of  the  recitation  of  a  simple  non- 
denominational  pfayer  or  Bible  reading  by 
schoolchildren  is  now  being  denied  us.  The 
obvious  result  of  what  these  Judges  have 
wrought  will  be  the  establishment  of  atheism 
as  the  state  religion. 

Our  Chief  Jiistice,  who  generally  runs 
ahead  of  the  other  policymoulders,  has 
dramatised  this  trend  by  telling  Congress- 
men who  were  framing  legislation  to  inscribe 
"In  God  we  trust"  over  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
Building  facade,  that  such  an  inscription 
would  mar  the  synunetry  of  his  Court. 

Thus,  the  new  world  being  shaped  for  xis 
falls  Into  perspective.  The  trend  is  every- 
where apparent  and  particularly  in  Soviet 
target  areas.  This  week  we  saw  the  domina- 
tion of  U  Thant  and  his  top  assistant,  U.N. 
Under  Secretary  General  Vladimir  Suslov,  the 
tough  Soviet  csar  of  tbe  Division  of  Se- 
curity CouncU  and  Political  Affairs,  extended 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  news,  as  I 
write  this,  is  that  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU 
has  Introduced  a  resolution  empowering  U 
Thant.  and  not  the  Security  Council,  to 
eetabliah  a  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus. 

This,  of  course,  is  tbe  domain  of  atheist 
Suslov,  former  assistant  to  atheist  Andrei 
Oromyko,  the  Soviet  F(»«ign  Minister  who 
performed  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  lie  at  the 
time  of  the  1963  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

A  fatuous  footnote  appears  on  the  news 
story  reporting  this  U.N.  action :  It  says  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  veto  the  resolution. 
I  await  only  a  statement  frcxn  Adlal  Steven- 
aoa  saying  that  the  Cyprus  solution  is  a 
victory  for  patience  and  flrmness. 


Resalts  of  LefislatiTC  QuettioBBaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TXWNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it 
is  most  important  to  our  democratic 
Government  that  the  American  people 
have  ample  opportunity  to  fully  express 
their  views  on  important  issues  before 
the  Congress.  This  Is  a  complex  and 
fast  changing  era  in  which  we  live,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  individuals 
to  feel  a  part  of  their  Government. 

By  use  of  a  legislative  questionnaire 
I  recently  sought  the  opinion  of  citizens 
in  my  district  on  major  issues.  I  be- 
lieve effective  reilresentation  in  Congress 
depends  on  carefully  studying  pending 
legislation  and  knowing  the  effect  such 
measures  will  have  on  the  Nation.  State, 
district,  and  individual  citizen.  By 
making  their  voices  heard  through  the 
opinion  survey,  each  citizen  can  become 
a  participant  in  our  governmental 
process. 

Questionnaires   were    mailed   to   ap- 


proxlmately  87,000  households  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, and  15,608  answers  were  returned. 
In  hopes  the  results  of  my  questionnaire 


may  be  helpful  to  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  insert  the  tabulations,  in 
percentages,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoko : 


Yts 


Percent 


No 


6. 


10. 


Budget:  Do  yoa  believe  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  must  operate  witbin  a  balanoed 
badgBtT - 

Bible:  Do  you  t)eUeve  schoolcbUdren  should  be  pennitted  Tolnntarily  to  say  prayers 
or  read  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  in  class? - - 

Youth  dorps:  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Federal  youth  program  audi  as  the 
Domestic  Peace  CorpsT - - - 

Education:  Do  yoa  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  (answer  all  3) — 

A.  For  teadiers'  salaries? 

B.  For  school  construction? - 

C.  Through  a  tax  reduction  for  parents? 

Civil  rights:  Do  you  favor  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  (answer  all  4)— 

A.  To  guarantee  the  right  to  vote? - 

B.  To  enforce  school  Integration?. 

C.  To  grant  equal  opportunity  for  employment? - 

D.  To  withhold  Federal  money  from  States  permitting  discrimination? 

Foreign  aid:  Do  you  favor  a  sharp  reduction  in  (answer  all  3) — 

A.  Foreign  aid  to  Commimist  nations? 

B.  Foreign  aid  to  our  allies? 

C.  All  (oreign  aid  spending? 

Oovemment  controls:  In  general  do  you  feel  th«'e  are  enoogh  laws  regulating  (answer 

both)— 

A.  BuaineesT. - 

H.  Labor  Unions? 

Farm  program:  Do  you  favor  an  agricultural  program  which  has  (answer  only  1)— 

A.  Rigid  controls  and  quotas  to  regulate  farm  economy? 

B.  Flexible  price  supports  and  voluntary  land  retirement?... 

r.  No  controls,  no  supports— free  farm  economy? 

Taxes:  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  income  tax  cut  this  year  (answer  only  1)— 

A.  Without  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending? 

B.  Only  if  Federal  spending  is  reduced? 

Medicare:  Do  you  favor  a  medical  care  program  for  the  elderly  through  (answer  only 
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A.  Increasing  social  seciu'ity  taxes? 

B.  A  ta.\  reduction  to  purchase  private  insurance?.. 

C.  Voluntary  plans  without  Fed^al  participation?. 
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Ray  Liyiagstone  Elected  President  of 
Welfare  FederatioB  of  Ckvelaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland  has  been 
serving  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  Greater  Cleveland  for  the  past 
50  years.  It  serves  to  bring  together 
in  common  cause  more  than  200  service 
organizations  for  community  planning  in 
the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  federation  has  pioneered  in 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  voluntary  co- 
ordination of  organized  community  re- 
sources to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the 
great  community  it  serves.  This  work 
has  been  widely  recognized  and  ac- 
claimed. Many  other  cities  and  com- 
munities of  our  Nation  have  benefited 
from  the  trailblazing  efforts  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland. 

The  federation  has  elected  Raymond  S. 
Livingstone,  a  leader  In  Cleveland  busi- 
ness and  civic  life,  as  its  new  president. 
I  have  known  Mr.  Livingstone  for  many 
years  and  have  long  admired  his  work 
as  a  dedicated  and  highly  respected 
worker  for  the  common  good  of  the  com- 
munity he  serves. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  very  inter- 
esting article  about  Mr.  Livingstone  and 
the  other  ofBcers  elected  to  lead  the  work 
of  the  federation: 

Rat  Livinostonk  Elected  President  or 
Pb>zbation 

Raymond  S.  Livingstone,  vice  president  of 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge.    Inc.,    is    tbe 


new  president  of  tbe  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland,  20tb  in  a  line  of  illustrious  Cleve- 
landers  wbo  bave  beld  tbls  top  community 
welfare  post  in  tbe  last  60  years. 

Mr.  Livingstone.  57,  wbo  bad  been  federa- 
tion vice  president  tbe  last  2  years,  was 
elected  president  at  tbe  montbly  meeting  of 
tbe  iKWTd  of  trustees  at  Halle  Bros.  Co. 
lounge,  February  7,  succeeding  Fred  M. 
Hauserman,  president  of  tbe  E.  F.  Hauser- 
man  Co.,  wbo  bad  served  two  terms. 

Elected  new  vice  presidents  are  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert W.  Humphrey  and  William  D.  Oinn. 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  who  bad  been  serving  on 
tbe  federation  executive  cccnmlttee,  bas  been 
active  in  health  and  welfare  agencies  since 
1942,  following  the  tradition  of  her  late 
mother,  Mrs.  R.  Livingston  Ireland,  wbo 
served  as  vice  president  of  tbe  fede/atlon 
from  1949  to  1951. 

HEADS    OPERA    ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Humphrey  is  president  of  tbe  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  president  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Opera  Association  and  past  chairman    , 
of  the  welfare  federation's  children's  coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Oinn,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Thompson,  Hine  &  Fiery,  also  had  been  on 
tbe  federation  executive  committee  &nd  in 
addition  is  tbe  new  chairman  of  the  federa- 
tion's committee  on  older  persons. 

L.  T.  Pendleton,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
vice  president,  was  reelected  treasurer  of  the 
federation,  and  W.  T.  McCullougb  was 
named  to  his  sixth  term  as  executive  direc- 
tor. 

Others  elected  to  the  executive  committee, 
in  addition  to  tbe  officers,  are  Mrs.  Clark  E. 
Bruno-,  Dr.  Middleton  H.  Lambright,  Jr.,  who 
is  president-elect  of  the  Cleveland  Academy 
of  Medicine;  Msgr.  F.  B.  Mohan,  director  of 
Catholic  Charities  Bureau;  Kenneth  J.  Sims, 
mayor  of  Euclid,  and  Bruce  Whldden,  vice 
president'  of  Central  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Hauserman  and  Edward  H.  deConingh.  part- 
ner in  Mueller  Electric  Co..  who  also  is  a 
former  federation  president,  continue  as  ex- 
offlcio  members  of  the  executive  committee 
by  reason  of  their  continuing  membership  * 
on  the  bocu-d  of  trustees. 
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Mr.    Speaker,     on 


I  oiKriulu  at  the  Western 

f  eetins  of  the  National 

Counties,   Kenneth   E. 

the  Board  of  County 

Clark  County.  Wash.. 

it4tand1ng  pai)er  entitled 

for  Family  Use." 


Clark  Coun^  has  done  an  exceedingly 
fine  Job  tn  its  recreation  program.  In 
fact,  probably  the  outstanding  Job  for  a 
rural  county  In  my  State. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  will  be 
as  interested  as  I  was  to  learn  of  the 
Clark  County  details  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Teter  in  this  extremely  thoughtful 
and  able  address: 

COONTT  RaCBXATTON  FOS  FAMILY  USS 

The  coimtlee  of  Washington  State  take 
great  pride  In  the  traditional  services  pro- 
vided their  residents :  property  appraisal,  tax 
assessment,  document  recording,  courts,  law 
enforcement,  and  other  bcksic  govemmetnal 
services.  The  development  and  operation 
Of  recreation  fadlltlea  la  a  relatively  new 
responsibility  of  county  government.  While 
a  1937  statute  first  authorized  counties  In 
the  State  of  Washington  to  acquire  camp- 
ing, scenic  view,  and  recreation  park  sites; 
it  was  not  untU  1949  (ch.  36.6S  ROW)  that 
coxintles  were  authorised  to  acquire.  Im- 
prove and  maintain  park  and  plagyround 
systems  for  pubUc  recreation  purpoees  and 
to  eetabllsh  county  public  recreation  pro- 
grams. The  policy  decisions  that  county 
administrators  are  making,  or  not  making, 
at  this  «lme  will  largely  determine  how  we 
meet  our  responstbUity  toward  recreation. 

The  county  which  I  represent,  Clark  Coun- 
ty, named  after  a  famoiis  American  explorer, 
proudly  boasts  as  being  the  cradle  of  north- 
west clvlllzaUon.  the  first  city  In  the  North- 
west, the  first  school,  the  first  sermon  ever 
preached  and  probably  the  first  public  park. 

In  this  same  pioneering  spirit  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  our  new  responsi- 
bility to  promote  county  recreation  for 
family  use.  Our  cotmty  administration  con- 
curs with  the  National  Park  Service  philos- 
ophy that.  "Recreation  is  the  pleasurable 
and  constructive  xue  ot  leisure  time.  It  is 
a  physical  and  mental  need,  a  necessary  re- 
laxation and  release  from  strain.  Recre- 
ation may  be  physical.  Intellectual,  emo- 
tional, or  esthetic:  It  may  be  active  or 
passive:  It  may  be  engaged  In  virtually  any- 
where and  at  any  time:  It  Is  Individual,  per- 
sonal, spont&neoua.  and  Involves  freedom  of 
choice.  Since  that  which  benefits  the 
Individual  benefits  society,  recreation  be- 
comes a  ccDcem  of  society." 

In  accepting  the  challenge  of  this  new  re- 
sponsibility with  more  than  llpservlce,  we've 
embarked  on  an  aggressive  program  for  the 
acquisition  of  land.  The  generally  accepted 
standard  for  recreation  facilities,  promoted 
for  example  by  the  National  RecreaUon  Asso- 
ciation for  many  years,  has  been  1  acre  for 
every  100  people,  but  a  number  of  the  park 
and  recreation  people  are  now  saying  this  Is 
too  kMr.  In  Clark  County,  we  are  striving 
for  a  ratio  of  1  acre  for  every  75  people.  This 
parklands  Inventory  standard  must  consider 
projected  population  growth.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  we've  Increased  our  park  acreage 
to  more  than  SOO  percent  of  our  1982  owner- 
ship. 

In  m(»«  than  a  century  of  government 
from  1844  to  19S3  Clark  County  provided 
fewer  than  270  acres  for  parks.  These  were 
provided  since  193A,  and  the  1937  authority 
for  parks.  They  consist  of  244  acres  of  natu- 
ral scenic  beauty,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  clear  and  shaded  east  fork  of  the  Lewis 
River.  This  park  Is  located  in  the  approxi- 
mate center  of  the  county  and  about  3  miles 
from  a  historically  significant  community 
known  as  Battle  Cb-ound. 

About  10  years  ago  we  developed  a  neigh- 
borhood park  for  one  of  our  rapidly  growing 
urban  communities  known  as  Hazel  Dell. 
This  park  contains  30  acres  of  rolling,  wooded 
land  with  picnic  grounds  and  a  ballfield. 
More  recently,  the  county  received  a  gift  of 
5  acres  on  the  shore  of  the  mighty  Columbia 
River.  This  beautiful  waterfront  property 
will  be  developed  as  a  beach  park  for  family 
use.  with  picnic  and  swimming  facilities. 


During  1963  Clark  County  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional 460  aeree  of  recreation  ttnd  for  Its 
rapidly  expanding  park  system.  There  hun- 
dred acres  of  this  aoqulsltion  are  In  one  ex- 
tensive natural  area  that  was  a  gift  from  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  It  has  a  mUe  of 
shoreline  on  a  serene  mountain  lake  where 
we  have  prohibited  the  operation  bf  motor - 
boats.  There  are  rugged  hill  and  canjron 
trails  that  challenge  the  mountaineer,  and 
gentle  meandering  paths  for  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  the  peaceful  natural  beauty  of 
stream  and  meadow.  This  park  also  has 
ample  ground  for  Individual  picnic  areas. 
baUfields,  and  other  family  recreational  uses. 

We  are  also  developing  a  motorboat  launch- 
ing ramp  on  the  Columbia  EUver.  A  county 
road  that  meets  the  river  at  a  historic  steam- 
boat landing  will  provide  the  iN^perty  that 
we  need.  The  other  major  addition  Is  160 
acres  of  waterfront  park  that  we  purchased 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  The  park  Is  tm 
Yale  Lake,  a  very  popular  boating  and  fish- 
ing lake  that  has  more  than  7  square  miles  of 
water  surface.  This  park  Is  coa4>leteIy  ori- 
ented to  recreation  asaoelated  with  boating: 
it  has  no  public  acceas  from  the  land  side. 
It  will  be  developed  specifically  for  our  boat- 
ers. We  plan  to  construct  a  moorage,  rest 
rooms,  and  picnic  tablea.  We  will  also  pro- 
vide a  drinking  water  system. 

Of  special  slgpilficance  In  the  promotion  of 
facilitlee  for  family  use,  our  board  of  county 
commissioners  recently  enacted  subdivision 
regulations  which  emphaslae  by  poUey  state- 
ment that  In  each  new  subdivision  there 
should  be  provision  fra*  playground  areas  or 
a  cash  gift  for  park  and  playground  purpoees. 

This  aggressive  program  for  acquiring  park 
property  and  planned  recreation  develop- 
ment, as  weU  as  an  effort  to  preeerve  open 
space,  has  been  dictated  by  our  rapid  growth 
and  the  prospect  of  an  ever  greater  popu- 
lation. 

Our  population  has  doubled  since  1940  and 
will  double  again  by  1980.  The  population 
growth  projection  for  Clark  County  Is  not 
guessswork  or  fortunetelllng.  It  Is  the  re- 
sult of  applying  the  lateet  sclentlfle  tools 
and  techniques  of  planning.  This  new  proc- 
ess of  planning  Is  as  different  as  the  scientist 
In  crystalography  being  unlike  the  sooth- 
sayer in  crystal  gaslng. 

As  responsible  public  ofllclals  we  recog- 
nize the  need  for  acquiring  land  tor  public 
purposes  now,  in  advance  of  need.  We  have 
seen  our  sleepy  urban  area  suddenly  awake 
to  the  startling  fact  that  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  hoxMlng  and  the  people  had  few 
parks,  playgrounds,  or  open  spaces  for  "pleas- 
urable and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time." 

The  population  growth  of  Clark  County's 
principal  city,  Vancouver,  In  common  with 
population  centers  throughout  the  Nation, 
has  caused  the  urban  use  of  land  to  spill 
beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 
Much  of  this  growth  is  destined  to  eventually 
be  annexed  to  the  city,  but  some  of  this  sub- 
urbU  is,  by  design.  Intended  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  city.  This  aloof  group  consists  of 
city  people  who  have  moved  on  the  "Ba- 
ronial" estates  of  a  "Junior  acre"  to  escape 
various  features  of  city  living.  They  con- 
Unue  to  want  and  use  city  services,  but  re- 
fuse to  be  a  part  of  the  corporate  body. 
This  segment  of  suburbia  could  be  identified 
as  "snoburbia." 

The  social,  cultural,  and  economic  ties  of 
these  residents  of  snoburbia  generally  lie  In 
the  city  from  whence  they  have  fied.  They 
are  not  true  rural  residents  in  the  historic 
sense.  They  are  "suburban  delinquents" 
(those  falling  to  assume  their  obligations 
and  responsibUttlee) .  living  in  self-imposed 
exile  from  city  life. 

However,  the  siioburbanite  and  suburban- 
ite each  use  the  city's  recreation  program. 
This  has  resulted  In  the  city  government 
asking  our  oounty  government  for  an  an- 
nual cash  contribution  to  pay  for  recreation 
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servlcea  furnished  to  the  nonclty  reeldent. 
The  crganlaed  and  supervised  game  and  craft 
programs  promoted  for  the  dty  reeldent  are 
frequently  not  etdtable  reoreaitlon  for  a  rural 
family.  Residents  of  both  urban  and  rural 
county  enjoy  our  parks  and  open  QMoe, 
whereas  the  city  recreation  programs  often 
conflict  with  the  harveetng  of  crops  and  oth- 
er actlvlUes  that  engage  the  truly  rural  fam- 
ily. If  we  should  finance  a  supenised  rec- 
reation program,  our  county  would  not  have 
the  necessary  money  to  acquire  and  develop 
land  for  family  recreation  use  now,  nor 
oould  we  set  aside  the  land  that  will  be  des- 
perately needed  in  the  frareeeeable  future. 
For  theee  reasons  our  county  administration 
has  refused  to  make  an  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  dty  recreation  program. 

Clark  County's  recreation  policy  Is  to  use 
Its  money  to  correct  one  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  unoontrolled  urban  s{»'awl — 
the  disappearance  of  open  space.     We  are 


pursuing  an  aggresalv  program  of  acquiring 
and  preeorvlng  f  otmre  recreattOB  lands.  Our 
operatic  park  syeleiii  Is  designed  for  family 
use  by  the  people  who  typically  neither  need 
nor  want  the  organised  recreation  i»ogram 
as  offered  in  city  pcu-ks.  Our  primary  em- 
phasls  is  on  the  creative  a^ect  of  recrea- 
tion. By  providing  ^e  land  with  essential 
facilities,  the  inherent  ingenuity  of  American 
families  will  create  the  recreatioii,  physical, 
intellectual,  «notlonal,  or  esthetic,  as  the 
individual  family  demands.  This  approach 
to  the  problem'  of  meeting  the  need  for 
paries,  playgrounds,  and  open  space  Is  doing 
the  Job.  Our  recreation  dollar  is  serving  to- 
day's wants  and  providing  for  tomorrow's 
needs. 

A  program  of  oounty  recreation  for  family 
use  enhanoee  our  environment  and  provides 
a  foundation  for  future  development  oi  all 
aqjects  of  recreation,  both  rural  and  urban, 
and  at  a  price  we  can  pay. 


Clark  County  poptUation  growth,  1930-80 


CUrk 
County 

Metropoli- 
tan area 

Percent  of  metropolitan  area 

Clark 

Multnomah 

Clackamas 

Was^hinpton 

1930 

40,318 
80,127 
8i,a07 
93.800 
166,000 

466,017 
801.660 
704, 8» 

821,807 
1,190,000 

8.86 

9.99 

12.10 

11.41 

18.96 

74.33 
70.80 

10.15 
11  30 

6.65 

IMO 

7.81 

1M0_ - 

66.90                   12.30 
63.61                   13.75 
54.37                   16.  &S 

8.70 

1900       

11.22 

1980       

15.13 

Souroe:  Metropolitan  planning  commission  and  regional  planning  commission. 

Population  growth  of  urban  and  nonurban 
areas  of  Clark  County.  1950-80  (A) 


Urban 
census 
tracU 

Non- 
nrban 
census 
tncU 

Total 
county 
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1900 
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44,490 
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39.07 
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03,809 
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8,502 
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1900-80 

72,191 
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1900-00 

9.00 

1900-80 

70.00 
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1900 

100 

1880....: 
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Agricultare  and  Free  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
welfare  of  both  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  food  is  closely  tied  to  an 
equitable  foreign  trade  policy.  In  many 
instances  the  recent  opposition  to  im- 
ports of  t>eef  has  been  marked  with  more 
emotion  than  reason,  and  some  of  the 
remedial  actions  proposed  offer  more 
problems  than  solutions.  Consequently, 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  newspaper  in 
the  heart  of  the  American  cattle  coun- 
try that  gives  its  readers  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  imports  and  exports  of  farm 
products.  I  believe  the  editorial  from 
the  March  13,  1964,  edition  of  the  Lin- 
coln (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal  and  Ne- 
braska State  Journal  will  be  of  general 
interest. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Agucultuxx  and  Frxb  TBADK 

It  is  one  thing,  and  quite  understandable, 
for  Ixard-pressed  stockmen  to  rise  up  In  wrath 
against  the  q>eclflc  problem  of  greatly  In- 
creased beef  Imports. 

But  It  Is  another  thing,  and  totally  \m- 
Justlflable,  for  certain  interests  to  attempt 
to  translate  this  indignation  Into  all-out 
attack  on  International  commerce  and  the 
current  move  toward  freer  trade. 

Such  a  distortion  of  the  present  beef 
crisis  has  begun.  The  Omaha  dally  press 
now  sees  the  cattle  problem  as  a  part  of  a 
broader  crisis  brought  about  by  the  policy 
of  Aindlscrlminatlng  free  trade.  The  solution 
offered  Is  to  man  the  parapets  agtanst  for- 
eign trade,  cower  behind  our  oceanic  moat 
and  live  in  economic  Isolation. 

This  medieval  idea  Is  the  surest  possible 
route  to  destruction  of  the  bountiful  stand- 
ard of  living  this  country  has  achieved.  And 
agriculture  would  take  the  full  brunt  of  such 
a  disaster. 

Por  about  20  percent  of  all  UB.  farm  pro- 
duction today  is  exported — the  output  from 
1  of  every  6  acres  harvested  in  this  country. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
that  exports  provide  1  million  farm  Jobs 
over  the  Nation. 

True,  the  United  States  Imports  farm  prod- 
ucts— $4  billion  worth  last  year,  most  of  it 
coffee,  tea,  rubber,  and  products  not  grown 
in  this  country.  But  the  United  States  ex- 
ported $5.8  billion  worth  of  farm  goods  in 
1963. 

This  was  a  mighty  plus  in  this  country's 
balance-of-payments  battle.  Without  agri- 
culture's trade  with  other  nations  the  U.S. 
outflow  of  gold  would  be  far  more  critical 
than  It  Is.  Farm  products  today  account  for 
•1  of  every  $4  of  UjS.  exports. 

Tbe  reason  for  all  this  Is  obvious  to  any- 
one willing  to  look  about  him.  The  im-o- 
ductlve  ability  of  U.S.  farmers  has  far  out- 
stripped the  demands  of  this  Nation.  This 
ability  also  enables  most  food  and  fiber  to  be 
produced  In  this  country  at  lower  costs  than 
In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

A  rapidly  growing  world  population,  much 
of  it  hungry,  can  use  these  products.  But  in 
order  to  buy  them,  they  must  be  able,  in 
turn,  to  sell  something.    This,  of  course,  is 
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tlie  essence  of  international  trade.  And  this 
Is  a  fundamental  reason  why  more  than  half 
the  Uj8.  output  of  wheat,  two-fifths  of  Its 
soybeans  and  tallow  (an  Important  beef  by- 
produet)  and  significant  portions  of  Its  feed 
grains,  poultry,  and  other  commodities  go 
to  foreign  eustoiners. 

V3.  Industry,  too,  has  reached  the  point 
that  it  can  ou^xoduce  the  needs  of  this 
cotmtry  alone.  Workers  manufacturing 
products  for  foreign  sale  are  good  customers 
for  Nebraska  beef  and  other  foodstuffs. 

Significantly,  Australia,  the  chief  target  of 
the  cattlemen's  antl-lmport  campaign, 
spends  9100  million  more  each  year  to  buy 
UB.  goods  than  we  pay  for  its  ]»oducts. 

It  Is  true  that  as  foreign  countries  develop 
their  productive  capacities,  and  are  able  twr 
a  time  to  use  cheap  labor,  they  will  be  tough 
competitors  In  certain  fields.  But  it  also  is 
true  that  as  this  takes  place,  the  d«nand  for 
a  better  diet  a^d  m£»-e  consumer  goods  will 
rise  in  those  countries,  too. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  can  keep  its 
wage  rates  aijid  its  corporate  profit  levels  from 
rising  faster  than  its  increase  in  productivity, 
this  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  f<n'elgn 
competiton. 

To  assume  that  Amercan  farmers  and  man- 
ufacturers cannot  hcdd  their  own  with  com- 
petitors around  tlie  world  la  disturbingly 
fainthearted.  To  suggest  that  American 
agriculture  can  i»oflt  by  shutting  off  for- 
eign trade  is  dlsmaUy  shortsighted. 


Unfortunate  Vote  on  Aid — ^A  Plea  for  tbe 
Paisafc  of  the  IDA  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  VrXBCONBIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  has  recently  published 
an  editorial  deploring  the  House's  action 
in  recommitting  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  bill.  I  hope  Mem- 
bers will  take  note  of  the  cogency  of  the 
Joiimal's  plea  that  the  House  reconsider 
its  action  and  pass  the  bill.  The  editorial 
follows : 

UKrOBTTTNATE   VOTT   ON    AlD 

The  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  has  taken 
an  action  that  could  all  but  wreck  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  developments  in  foreign 
aid.  It  has  refused  by  208  to  188  to  ap- 
prove the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA) . 

The  Senate  previously  approved  the  bill 
but  the  House  has  now  sent  It  back  to  com- 
mittee, where,  unless  presidential  pressure 
strong  enough  to  revive  it  is  exerted,  it  will 
die. 

There  have  long  been  complaints  that  for- 
eign aid  involved  too  many  gifts  instead  of 
loans,  that  we  carried  too  much  of  the  load 
without  help  from  our  allies,  that  projects 
were  too  often  approved  without  full  study, 
that  aid  for  sometimes  politically  oriented 
and  that  there  was  not  adequate  check  on 
how  projects  were  carried  out. 

Under  the  IDA  program,  stfuted  in  1960 
European  allies  were  brought  IntoHhe  Joint 
aid  program.  The  IDA  is  known  as  tbe 
"soft  loan"  arm  of  the  World  Bank,  and  from 
the  start  was  very  popular. 

The  bill  the  House  shelved  would  have 
given  U.S.  support  to  a  |760  million  program 
of  loans  to  needy  nations.  This  country 
would  have  put  up  $312  million  and  16 
other  nations  the  rest. 
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or 
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Acceat  oa  Absardity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23.  1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Accent  on  Absurdity," 
which  AMTeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Friday,  March  6,  relative  to  the 
Federal  farm  program,  merits  thought- 
f\il  reading. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  a  political 
attempt  to  "railroad"  the  cotton-wheat 
bill  through  Congress,  we  should,  to  say 
the  least,  "stop,  look,  and  listen"  that  we 
may  be  aware  ot  the  danger  ahead. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Accent  on  ABsuaorrT 

With  the  Federal  farm  program  sinking  to 
new  depths  of  foolishness,  farmers  may  be 
nearlng  the  day  when  they'll  need  protection 
against  their  wo\ild-be  political  friends. 

The  program's  increasing  accent  on  ab- 
surdity la  especially  evident  in  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  now  wending  its  way  through 
Congress.  Seldom  has  any  legislation  seemed 
so  weU  contrived  to  create  costly  confusion. 

Take  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  bill.  A 
year  ago  the  wheat  farmers  rejected  an  ad- 
ministration plan  for  the  tightest  Federal 
regimentation  ever,  accompanied  by  a  vast 
increase  In  the  red  tape  of  regulation.  Farm- 
ers then  began  holding  down  their  planting, 
preparing  for  the  first  time  in  decades  for 
something  vaguely  like  a  free  market. 

But  the  farmers'  friends  in  Washington 
were  unwUllng  to  let  that  come  about.  Their 
solirtlon?  Just  push  though  the  same  pro- 
gram but  label  it  voluntary  instead  of  com- 
pulsory. 

In  addition  to  a  basic  support  price,  each 
farmer  who  cut  his  acreage  by  10  percent 
or  so  wotild  get  "certificates"  to  cover  an 
export  quota  and  also  a  domestic  sales  quota. 
If  he  sold  his  wheat  to  a  domestic  processor, 
the  processor  would  have  to  buy  the  certifi- 
cates fran  the  farmer.  If  he  instead  sold 
the  grain  to  an  exporter,  the  exporter  would 
have  to  buy  his  certificates. 

Any  farmer  could  participate  or  not.  aa  be 
chose.  If  he  decided  to  stay  out,  he  would 
have  several  choices.  He  coiUd  let  his  wheat 
stand  in  the  field  or  rot  in  storage,  or  he 
could  treat  it  as  low-price  ii.nimn.1  feed.  For 
the  usual  sales  channels  would  be  closed  to 
him. 

The  reason  is  that  the  program  would  com- 
pel processors  and  exporters  to  participate; 
they  would  have  to  buy  certificates  to  cover 
the  wheat  they  p\irchased.  By  now  most 
farmers,  processors,  and  exix>rter8  must  ques- 
tion the  claim  that  the  program  would  be 
"voluntary." 

That  claim  is  no  more  convincing  than  the 
argument  that  the  wheat  program  would  save 
the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money.  The  theory 
Is  that  processors  and  exporters,  through 
their  purchases  of  certificates,  would  assume 
part  of  the  cost  of  supporting  wheat  prices. 
In  reality,  the  processors  would  pass  along 
the  cost  of  the  certificates  to  consumers  in 
the  prices  of  their  products.  And  in  case 
the  politicians  have  fc»gotten.  consumers  and 
taxpayers  are  pretty  much  the  same  people. 

In  cotton,  the  sitiiation  is  no  less  silly. 
First,  Federal  supports  priced  cotton  out  of 


world  markets,  so  the  U.S.  Government  be- 
gan subsidizing  exporters.  But  this  made  it 
IXMSible  for  foreign  textile  mills  to  buy  U.S. 
cotton  and  stiU  undersell  American  textile 
mUls  right  in  their  own  backyard.  So  the 
Oovemment  now  proposes  yet  another  sub- 
sidy to  aid  the  UJS.  mills.  If  two  wrongs  did 
not  make  a  rig^t,  it's  hard  to  see  how  a 
third  wlU  help  matters  much. 

Fc»-  the  cottongrower.  too,  things  would 
become  more  confusing.  If  he  agreed  to  cut 
his  acreage  he  would  get  one  support  price. 
If  he  planted  his  pweeent  acres,  he  would  get 
a  lower  support.  And  If  he  wanted  to  grow 
cotton  for  sales  at  the  lower  world  market 
price,  be  could  Increase  his  acreage  by 
around  10  percent. 

One  of  the  more  ridiculous  aspects  of  all 
this  is  that,  like  the  reet  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram, it  chiefly  helps  those  the  politicians  are 
least  interested  in  helping.  It  ought 
to  be  clear  that  the  larger,  more  efficient 
farmers,  with  their  lower  costs,  are  the  ones 
who  benefit  most  from  the  high  product 
prices  the  programs  are  Intended  to  bring. 
The  less  efficient  but  politically  popular 
"family  farmer"  still  has  a  hard  time  of  it — 
but  the  politicians'  promises  encourage  him 
to  hang  on. 

Some  in  Congress,  nonetheless,  presuma- 
bly view  the  cotton-wheat  bill  as  a  powerful 
magnet  for  votes  In  an  election  year.  But 
there  Is  a  growing  nimiber  of  urban  voters, 
too.  One  man  aware  of  this  is  Senator  Hak- 
RisoN  Wnj^uMs,  who  \u-ged  the  other  day 
that  Congress  "end  once  and  for  all  the  fan- 
tastic and  costly  surpluses  bulging  in  Gov- 
ernment warehouses."  Mr.  Williams  Is  a 
liberal's  llt>eral,  but  he's  also  a  representative 
of  largely   urban  New  Jersey. 

If  such  pressures  grow  great  enough  and 
the  farm  program  continues  to  plumb  new 
depths  of  nonsense,  the  farmers  one  day  may 
face  not  an  orderly  transition  to  a  free  mar- 
ket but  a  wrathfiil  explosion. 


A  Letter  From  a  Beef  Prodacer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or  NKBBASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
way  of  continuing  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent cattle  crisis,  and  to  provide  a  drama- 
tic example  of  the  disastrous  effect  for- 
eign beef  is  having  upon  farmers,  I  want 
to  introduce  a  letter  written  by  a  farmer 
who  has  been  through  the  wringer. 

The  letter  explains  the  farmer-feeder's 
position  in  the  meat-producing  chain, 
what  it  cost  to  produce  beef,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  one  loss  in  this  crisis. 

It  is  my  belief  that  once  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  represent  metropolitan 
centers,  realize  the  actual  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  wrapped  up  in  cattle  feed- 
ing and  also  the  speed  in  which  a  farmer- 
feeder  can  lose  a  lifetime  of  etu-nings. 
they  might  be  more  favorably  inclined 
to  act  with  dispatch  on  pending  beef 
import  limiting  legislation. 

Therefore,  by  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord today  I  offer  the  following  letter : 

DsAX  CoNCRKSSMAN  Bxbkuann:  I  See  where 
Congressmen  have  asked  a  60-percent  re- 
duction in  Imports.  We  sure  need  some- 
thing done.     I  will  show  you  the  facts  of 
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OUT  operation  (my  son  and  I) .    We  have  activity  and  economic  growth  In  tmo  movement  was  destined  to  move  toward 

eM>  bMtd  ct  cattle  left.  ways.    First.   It  divots   corporate   re-  new  heights,  presenting  ever-increasing 

We  rewntiy  marketed  «i  head  In  «.  Joe.  gourges   into    mergers   Instead   o*    the  threats  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 

steers  averaged  1,280  pounds.  m»t  of  new  technical  resources.     Sec-  monopolies 

^     ^        .       .   . ,.„  _,„^.  ondly.  through  the  merger  movement,  one  might  ask  why  the  merger  move- 

^*^JS*1l^d'2^iAtr^^  sifiB  BO  economic   concentration   and   oligopoly  ment  has  persisted  despite  the  Celler- 

sobtSeta^^t^S!?-™"::::'!?:"  are  increased.  maWng  our  economic  «^  Kefauver     Act^wldely     considered     a 

aoo  pounds  protein.. «.  00  tem  less  competitive  and  flexible.    In-  highly  effective  antitrust  statute. 

Seuing  and  hauling  expenses 10.00  deed,  the  more  monopoly  or  quasi-mo-  The  plain  fact  is  that  had  the  Celler- 

nopdly  there  Is  in  America  the  more  rigid  Kef  auver  Act  not  been  passed  we  would 

Total-- 280.80  are  prices  and  the  less  incentive  thoiv  Is  have  witnessed  an  even  gi^ater  merger 

Cost  of  production,  1  steer 280. 50  for  business  to  reduce  prices  to  stimulate  movement,  and  most  odt  our  Iwsic  Indus- 

^  J^Ll^S^^'^^  **  •"■^  **"    !M«  T7  consumer  demand  and  business  activity,  tries  would  have  turned  into  virtual  mo- 

hundredweight -  ^^  ^  As  a  consequence,  the  Government  has  nopolles. 

Loes  per  head                             43  78  ^  ^tep  in  to  cut  taxes  and  put  purchas-  how  many  steel  companies  would  we 

Ing  power  In  the  hands  of  consumers,  to  have  today  if  the  Bethl^em-Youngs- 

'  The  loss  did  not  include  Interest  (^m^  enhance  demand  and  enable  our  giant  town  merger  had  not  been  blocked  by  the 

Srsefth*;r^JtSS?sSL?S^'S;uJS  J^*^"^?«'T^.S!:i,T,;?l..?*£SPiS  CeUer-Kefauver  Act?    Judge  Weinfeld 

can  jwe  way  we  wun»  eomevmiiK  ^  ^^^^    j^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^  j,jg  buslness  predicted  that  the  industry  would  have 

■  Sincerely,  elements  that  decry  the  growth  of  big  turned  into  a  "triopoly." 

.  government  bring  It  on  themselves  by  jjow  concentrated  would  the  shoe  busi- 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  colleagues  will  ^'?!*^   J?®   ^\TvJ^}^^  T^^  ^^  ^  »^  ^°^  ™*°^  Independent  shoe- 

ha^<AeckS  through^e  slmSe  set  of  y^<*  ?°"1«*  ^^^  be  doing  the  Job  of  men  would  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 

flgurwlhovS.  and  remember  that  my  increasing  consumer  demand  and  ex-  ness  had  not  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 

farmer  friend  has  another  650  head  of  Pending  business  activity.  against  the  Brown-Kinney  merger  as  a 

catUe  yet  to  market,  they  wiU  see  he  is  »«"o«  movmont  is  the  most  pbolonokd  violation  of  the  CeUer-Kefauver  Act? 

facing  the  probability  of  a  loss  some-  ™  histoet  ^yhat  would  be  happening  In  the  food 

where  In  the  neighborhood  of  $28,000.  The  merger  movement  which  began  industry    today   if   the   Federal   Trade 

When  one  remembers  similar  loses'  are  during  the  closing  years  of  World  War  n  Commission  had  not  mounted  a  strenu- 

occurrlng  on  coimtiess  farms  throughout  ^  t^e  niost  prolonged  4n  the  history  of  ous  program  under  the  Celler-Kefauver 

the  feeding  area,  one  begins  to  appreciate  this  Nation.    In  duration  and  extent.  It  Act  to  block  mergers  In  such  Industries 

the  magnitude  of  a  crisis  that  may  even-  exceeds  the  great  merger  movements  of  as  grocery  retailing  and  milk.    WeU  over 

tually  cost  the  livestock  producers  well  ^^  1890's  and  the  1920's.    And  the  end  loo  cases  have  been  brought  imder  the 

over  $4  billion.  ^  not  In  sight.    Let  me  quote  an  article  Celler-Kefauver  Act  challenging   more 

which  appeared  Just  the  other  day —  than  600  mergers.    The  act  has  wlth- 

'  February  4— in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  stood  vigorous  tests  at  the  Federal  Trade 

The  article  was  entitled  "Merger  Fever:  Commission,  In  the  district  courts.  In  the 

Federal  Trade  G>iiunission  DecisioB  on  Companies  Push  Himt  for  Firms  To  Ac-  appellate  courts,  and  in  the  Supreme 

Pmw.4..  it  r.«.kl.^LH.««  M«MM.  I.  a  <J"i^®'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Obstacles."    What  Court. 

rroctcr  ft  bambie^ioroz  raerfer  ii  a  ^^  ^^^^  obstacles?    Simply,  as  the  sub-  horizontal  and  vhiticai,  MiaiGEas  oivaN 

Major  BreaktBroiffh  m  me  Applicahoii  headlines  of  the  article  Indicates,  that  stbstantiai.  test  m  cousts 

of  die  CeDcr-Kcfaavcr  Act  !!5^^*^  ™^  ^"i*  Candidates-Lifts  ^here  are,  of  course,  different  kinds  of 
PrioM."    TTie  wall  Street  Journal  l^ds  mergers.     Economists    usually    classify 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  SSlT^i^eSSSf^^SLJ^t*  tiiese  into  three  broad  categories:  hori- 

pnia  management  consmiant.  zontal,  vertical,  and  conglomerate.     A 
..y>^.    ..u  4  ^wfww    ^w^,  I  f*n  Mergers  are  the  order  of  the  "lay.  now  that  horizontal  merger  usually  Involves  firms 
HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER  «>  °^y  P^P^*  "•  '^^'^  "■  "  •  «»«»t^«»-  that  have  been  In  direct  competition  sell- 
or  Msw  TOBx  Running  down  the  article  one  finds  a  jng  the  same  or  similar  products  in  the 
IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS  ^^  headed  "Acqulsltion-Mlnded  Firm  gjime  or  similar  markets.    The  vertical 
m,     ^      ^      1.  ,•  ««*.»  Itself  Is  Beselged  by  Offers."  merger  involves  the  acquisition  by  a  sup- 
Monday.  March  23. 1964  ^his  Wall  Street  Journal  articlo  re-  pugr  of  one  of  his  customers  or  the  re- 
Mr.  CELLER.   Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun-  fiects  what  the  facts  show,  that  there  has  verse.   The  amglomerate  merger  Is  more 
try  is  experiencing  the  most  far-reaching  been  no  diminution  In  the  merger  move-  complicated  and  may  Involve  the  merg- 
m»ver  movement  in  Its'hlstory.   Fed  by  ment.  ing  of  two  firms  whose  business  opera- 
vast  accumulations  of  liquid  resources  cELLzs-KErAuvm  act  passed  in  isso  at  a  tdcx  tions  are  different  and  are  not  easy  at 
building  up, In  the  vaults  of  big  business,  -fruxix  poarwAa  Mnoaa  MovuntNT  8ta«t«d  times  to  analyze;  nevertheless,  such  con- 
this  merger  movement  poses  a  serious  "■  T«D«NBoxrB  opswnp  glomerate  mergers  may  have  an  effect 
threat  to  the  survival  of  our  ccxnpeU-  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  name  is  on  competition  and  could  violate  the 
Uve  free-enterprise  system.  associated  with  the  key  antitrust  statute  Celler-Kefauver  Act  as   surely   as   the 

For  some  time  a  Joke  has  been  clrcu-  concerned  with  monopolistic  mergers —  horizontal  and  vertical  mergers, 

lating  to  the  effect  that  General  Motors  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  as  the  esteemed  majority  whip,  the 

is  saving  up  to  buy  the  Federal  Oovem-  The  Celler-Kefauver  Act  was  passed  in  gentieman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl , 

ment.    In  some  ways,  this  Is  no  Joke  at  1950,  at  a  time  when  the  postwar  merger  stated  during  the  course  of  the  debates 

all,  for  General  Motors  holds  cash  and  movement  was  Just  beginning  to  start  its  on  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act: 

msurketable  securities  of  some  $2  billion,  tra|iendous  upsweep.    We  saw  the  early  a  third  avenue  of  expansion— and  this  is 

or  more  than  the  assessed  valuation  of-  outcropping  of  this  merger  movement  one  of  the  most  detrimental  movemento  to  a 

18  of  the  50  States.  during  the  closing  years  of  World  War  EL  free  enterprise  economy— is  the  conglomerate 

What  Is  true  Of  General  Motors  is  true  A  temporary  peak  was  reached  lnl946-  acquisition    '^^J^^^^^^'^^^^^.^^. 

of  many  of  our  giant  corporations.    Fa-  47  and  merger  activity  declined  brlefiy.  !^*?/?S2  ?,  ^^^SSSTy^ei?^  to 

vorably  treated  by  tax  adjustments  de-  Some   of  my  colleagues   at  the  time  ^ °IS^,' o^l^S'^^^l^^  « 

signed  to  encourage  Investment  In  new  thought  it  unnecessary  to  close  the  gap-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  corporations  have  such  huge 

plants  and  equipment,  these  giant  cor-  Ing  hole  In  the  dasrton  Act  which  had  qxiantities  of  f  imds.  they  are  constantly  look- 

poratlons    are    taking    another    route,  permitted    so   much   concentration    In  ing  arotmd  for  new  kinds  of  businesses  to 

They  are  using  their  new  savings  to  gob-  American    Industry.    Nevertheless,    the  enter.    By  this  iHt>cess  they  buUd  up  huge 

ble  up  other  companies  through  mer-  late  Senator  Kefauver  and  I  persisted  business  entenaiaes  which  enable  them  to 

gers  and  acquisitions.  and  our  efforts  were  finally  rewarded  In  iday  one  type  of  business  a«ainst  another  in 

Too  few  people  realize  tiiat  this  utili-  Passage  of  ttie  amendment  to  section  7  order  to  drive  out  competition. 

zaUon  of  corporate  funds  frustrates  Gov-  ot  the  Clayton  Act.  Antitrust  enforcement,  as  we  all  know, 

emment  efforts  to  stimulate  investment  History  proved  us  right.    The  merger  has  developed  on  a  case  by  case  basis.    It 
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In  sbort,  Proo  er  ft  Gamble  previously 
bad  not  been  em  aged  In  tbe  bleach  busi- 
ness, so  no  comi  etltian  between  Procter 
ft  OamWr  and  C  orox  was  eliminated  by 
Nen  ertbetoss.  tbe  Commls- 
nerger  as  rtsmaging  to 
competttion  because  of  tbe  tremendous 
market  adrantaaes  enjoyed  \tj  Procter  ft 
fkunhle.  wfaicA,  m  turn,  would  place  tbe 
remaining  bleac  i  mannfacinrers  in  -a 
position  where  th  ey  could  not  continue  to 
compete  ^ttcXtn  \j  and  new  entry  Into 


tbe  bleach  industry  would  be  discour- 
aged. 

If  mergers  not  falling  Into  tbe  familiar 
borlaontal  or  vertical  categories  are  to  be 
centered  in  req)ect  to  their  probable 
effect  on  competition,  tlie  Commission 
said,  the  basic  policy  consideration  which 
moved  Congress  to  enact  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  Act  must  be  brought  into  play, 
■nie  CommisskMn  listed  five  such  factors 
applicable  to  the  Procter  ft  OamUe-Clo- 
rox  merger,  as. follows: 

1.  T^M  relative  dlaparity  in  siae  and 
atrength  as  between  Procter  and  the  largest 
flrma  of  tbe  bleach  Industry. 

a.  The  ezcesslT*  concentration  in  the  In- 
dustry at  the  time  of  the  merger,  and  Clo- 
roz'B  dominant  position  In  the  industry. 

S.  The  rilmlnatlon.  brought  about  by 
merger,  of  Procter  as  a  potential  competitor 
of  CTloroz. 

4.  The  poaltion  of  Procter  in  other  mar- 
kets. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  economies  enabled  by 
the  merger. 

The  Commission  raised  the  following 
question  : 

What  are  the  consequences  for  competi- 
tion, if  In  an  industry,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, a  firm  such  as  Procter  is  substituted 
for  tbe  Industry's  dominant  Orm?  We  find 
that  there  are  significant  >reas  in  which  ab- 
sorption by  Procter  is  likely  to  affect  Clo- 
rox's  competitive  pceition. 

The  Commission  analyzed  the  adver- 
tising and  promotional  advantages  of 
Procter  ft  Gamble,  stating: 

In  tbe  flrst  piaot,  tbe  record  shows  that 
In  the  liquid  bleach  Industry  the  merger  of 
a  relatively  small,  single-product  firm  with 
a  very  large,  miiltiproduct  firm  enables  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  and  other  advantages  in 
advertising  and  sales  promotion,  especially  in 
television  advertising. 

Because  of  the  enormous  volume  of  its 
advCTtislng.  the  Commission  noted,  Proc- 
ter ft  Gamble  secured  the  maximum  dis- 
counts. Such  discounts  were  unavailable 
to  Clorox  CTen  though  it  spent  over  $1 
million  a  year  on  advertising  of  all  kinds 
on  television  stations.  Such  expendi- 
tures, the  Commission  found,  "did  not 
entitle  Clorox  to  discounts  of  any  sub- 
stance." 

In  addition: 

With  Clorox  now  a  part  of  the  Procter  line, 
for  tha  same  amount  of  money  Clorox  spent 
on  network  'televlalon  advertising  prior  to  the 
merger,  at  least  33^  percent  more  television 
advertlslBg  can  now  be  obtained. 

Procter  has  many  other  such  adver- 
tising advantages  not  possessed  by  an 
independent  Clorox.  much  less  any  of 
Clorox's  smaller  rivals.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  if  the  merger  of  Procter  ft  Gamble 
and  Clarox  were  to  be  permitted,  it  could 
be  anticipated  that  all  of  the  smaller  in- 
dependent rivals  of  Clorox  sooner  or  lat- 
er would  face  virtual  extinction.  It  was 
difficult  enough  for  them  to  compete 
with  Clorox.  since  Clorox  had  been  able 
to  gamer  nearly  one-half  of  the  market 
for  household  bleach.  But  if  Clorox 
were  given,  all  o|  the  b'emendous  adver- 
tising diacoiints  of  Procter  ft  Gamble  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  soon  the  independent 
bleach  industry  would  disappear,  prob- 
ably by  being  gobbled  up  by  the  giant 
soap  companies,  three  of  whom  control 
some  90  percent  of  tbe  soap  and  deter- 
gent business  of  the  country. 


The  Commission  pointed  to  other  com- 
petitive advantages  Procter  conferred 
upon  dorofx: 

Ptrst  Clorox  distributed  through  in- 
dependent brokers,  Procter  has  its  own 
direct  sales  force. 

Independent  brokers  handle  the  products 
of  many  manufactuieta  and  frequently  car- 
ry competing  branda;  they  have  no  par- 
tlcxilar  Interaat  In  puablng  on*  brand  ratber 
than  another.  Proetw'a  aalea  force  deals 
only  in  Procter  products  and  spends  con- 
siderable effort  assuring  these  products  ade- 
quate and  prominent  shalf  apaoa  and  special 
displays.  In  light  at  tha  critical  role  played 
by  shelf  space  in  Uquld-bleaeb  competition, 
use  of  a  direct  sales  force — a  device  that 
may  be  fuUy  efficient  <mly  for  a  multi- 
product  firm — ^would  In  all  likelihood  sub- 
stantially Increase  Clorox's  already  great 
market  power. 

Second.  Procter's  bargaining  position 
with  retailers  is  greater: 

That  Procter  Is  the  leading  producer  of 
a  number  of  products  marketed  through 
grocery  st<»«a  may  enable  It  to  Induoa  re- 
tailers to  give  favored  treatment  to  Clorox 
in  the  crucial  fight  for  ahelf  apaoa  or  other- 
wise concede  especlaUy  advantageous  terms 
involving  the  retail  selling  of  Clorox  bleach. 
We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  find  that  leverage 
of  the  kind  that  rapports  tle-ln  and  full- 
line  forcing  arrangamenta  may  be  Procter's 
to  wield  In  bahalf  of  Clorox.  Otvan  Proc- 
ter's position  aa  a  waU-estaUlahed  producer 
of  a  broad  range  of  common  grocery  Items — 
many  of  them  must  Items — ^It  woxild  seem 
likely  that  Procter  can  obtain  from  retailers, 
as  a  matter  not  of  coercion  but  of  con- 
venience or  expediency,  certain  advantages 
in  the  display  or  marketing  of  its  products 
which  are  not  available  to  a  single-product 
producer,  such  aa  tba  premerger  Cloroz. 

Third.  Procter's  "breadth  of  experi- 
ence and  degree  of  financial  strength 
beyond  anything  possessed  by  the  exist- 
ing members  of  the  industry." 

Fourth: 

The  barriers  to  entry,  already  very  high, 
have  been  mxu-kedly  heightened  by  the 
merger — ^to  the  point  at  whlcb  few  firms 
indeed  would  have  the  temerity  or  resources 
to  attempt  to  surmount  tbam. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasised  that  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  was  designed  to  nip 
monopoly  in  the  bud.  Congress  wished 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  creation  and  exten- 
sion of  oligopoly.  It  wished  to  stop  the 
development  of  ollgcqx>lie8  whether 
achieved  by  horizontal,  vertical,  or  con- 
glomerate mergers.  Now  atJong  last  the 
Procter  ft  Gamble  decision  promises  to 
narrow  the  "striking  cultural  lag"  in 
dealing  with  conglomerate  mergers  to 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Texas'  I  Mr.  Patxak]  report  referred. 
No  longer  can  the  conglomerate  merger 
movement  go  forward  wholly  unchecked 
by  the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies. 

The  Commission  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  enlightened  recognition  of  eco- 
nomic realities  in  blocking  the  Procter  ft 
Gamble  and  Clorox  merger. 
rrc  omnoir  n  hot  an  attack  on  ADVEmsiNO 

The  FTC's  opinion  in  the  Procter  ft 
Gamble  case  was  in  no  way  an  attack  on 
advertising.  Indeed,  It  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  advertising  in  our  competi- 
tive economy.  Rather  the  Commission's 
decision  was  an  effort  to  preserve  equal 
opportunity  in  the  marketplace  for 
smaller,  independent  firms.  Advertising 
is  Just  as  important,  perhaps  even  more 
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important,  for  smaller  firms  than  for  the 
entrenched  giant.  Tet  advertising  rates 
often  discriminate  against  small  flzms 
end  in  favor  of  the  dcxninant  company. 
The  competitive  Imbalance  Is  particu- 
larly aggravated  where,  as  in  the  Proc- 
ter ft  Gamble  case,  the  industry  leader 
is  acqiilred  by  a  giant  corporation  with 
both  vast  resources  and  the  inclination, 
based  on  past  performance,  to  throw 
those  resources  into  the  comi>eUtive 
struggle. 

The  advertising  trade  Journals  differed 
considerably  in  their  reactions  to  the 
Procter  ft  Gamble  decision.  A  reasoned 
and  constructive  editorial  In  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Advertising  Age  had  this  to 
say: 

It  will  seem  to  a  good  many  people  In  ad- 
vertising that  Oommlasloner  Phillip  Elman 
went  out  at  bla  way  to  ezpreaa  an  antladver- 
t<«ing  blaa  In  bis  opinion  on  tbe  ease,  but 
whether  this  la  true  or  not,  he  raised  a  point 
which  the  advertising  buslneas  already  has 
Ignored  for  too  long. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  existing  dlscoimt  structive  does.  In  tbe 
view  of  many,  provide  more  than  adequate 
rewarda  for  blgneaa.  Regardless  of  what  bap- 
pena  In  tbe  Clorox  or  other  cases,  tbou^tTul 
people  In  the  media  bualnees  wlU  do  well  to 
review  tbe  pricing  structure  of  the  business 
with  great  care,  to  determine  whether  It 
meeta  current  conditions  fairly  and  equit- 
ably. 

Printer's  Ink.  on  the  other  hjmd. 
viewed  the  Procter  ft  Gamble  opinion 
as  an  attack  on  advertising  in  general. 
In  an  editorial  which  appeared  oa  Janu- 
ary 17.  1964,  Printer's  Ink  stated: 

For  years  the  Insidious  Idea  that  adver- 
tising Is  an  economic  waste  has  been  seething 
In  Washington  *  *  * .  Tbe  FTC  opinion  ques- 
tions some  of  tbe  fundamental  {vactlcea  of 
the  advertising  business  and  companies  com- 
peting within  our  economic  sjrstem. 

Printer's  Ink  also  asserted : 

Thus,  the  FTC  has  assumed  legal  authority 
to  determine  which  kinds  and  how  much 
advertising  are  usefxil  or  waateful. 

The  Printer's  Ink  editorial,  I  believe, 
ignores  the  basis  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission acted  to  block  the  Procter  ft 
Gamble  and  Clorox  merger;  namely, 
equality  of  (4>portunity  in  advertising. 
Should  the  Commission  have  iqjproved 
a  merger  which  would  have  conveyed 
upon  Clorox  the  enormous  advertl^ng 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Procter,  if  this 
would  threaten  the  existence  of  an  in- 
dep^ident  bleach  industry? 

Printer's  Ink  also  ignores  what  the 
Commission  really  said  about  waste  in 
advertising. 

First,  the  Commission  discussed  the 
positive  values  of  advertising  in  a  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  economy,  in  the 
following  words : 

Advertising  performs  a  socially  and  eco- 
nomically useful  function  Insofar  as  It  edu- 
cates the  consumer  to  the  broad  range  ot 
product  alternatives  that  he  sho\ild  consider 
In  seeking  to  make  an  c^tlmal  allocation  of 
his  necessarily  limited  economic  resources. 
Advertising,  then,  should  stimulate  competi- 
tion, and  by  Increasing  tbe  sales  of  tbe  ad- 
vertised product,  lower  the  unit  cost  of  that 
product. 

The  Commission  then  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  "socially  and  economically 


useful"  advertising  and  that  designed  to 
entrench  the  market  power  of  the  adver- 
tiser, stating: 

SaUess  who  via  with  one  another,  through 
advertising  and  other  promotional  acttvltlea, 
to  eraate  a  consumer  preference  tot  their 
brands,  may  be  laudably  engaged  in  competi- 
tion such  as  the  antltnist  laws  are  Intended 
to  ixotect.  On  ttie  other  hand,  such  aeUera 
may,  as  here,  be  engaged  In  brand  "competi- 
tion" to  the  end  only  at  maintaining  high 
prlcee,  discouraging  new  entry,  and,  In  gen- 
eral. Impairing,  not  promoting,  socially  \ue- 
ful  competition. 

Referring  to  the  liquid  bleach  Industry, 
the  Commission  observed : 

But  this  [advertising]  process  Is  distorted 
in  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  product,  such 
as  household  Uquld  bleach,  produced  xmder 
conditions  of  cdlgopoly,  such  as  obtained  In 
the  liquid  bleach  indxistry.  Since  there  Is 
no  reason  (save  cheapnees  and  availability) 
for  a  consumer  to  prefer  one  brand  of  liquid 
bleach  over  another,  there  Is  no  real  need  for 
the  various  manufacturers  to  Incur  as  heavy 
advertialng  expenses  aa  they  do— except  to 
protect  thebr  market  abarea.  Heavy  adver- 
tising, under  such  condltloos.  does  not.  In 
any  meaningful  aense,  serve  to  broaden  the 
consumer's  range  of  product  alternatives. 
Moreover,  since  oligopolists  typically  refrain 
from  price  competition,  large  adverUalng  ex- 
penditures In  the  Uquld  bleach  Induatry  have 
not  resulted  In  a  lower  unit  price  to  the 
cons\mier.  (Clorox,  the  most  extensively  ad- 
vertised liquid  bleach,  la  also  the  most  ex- 
pensive for  the  consumer.)  Tbxia  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  heavy  advertising  bene- 
fits the  consumer,  who  pays  for  such  ad- 
vertising In  the  form  of  a  higher  price  for 
the  product,  not  at  aU. 

The  Commission  thus  concluded: 
In  suim,  the  undue  empbaals  on  advertising 
which  characterizes  the  Uquld  bleach  Indus- 
try is  itself  a  symptom  of  and  a  contributing 
cause  to  tbe  sickness  of  competition  In  the 
industry.  Price  ccHnpetltlon,  beneficial  to 
the  oonsuoner,  has  given  way  to  lH«nd  eom- 
petltion  In  a  form  beneficial  only  to  the 
seller.  In  such  an  Industry,  cost  advantagea 
that  enable  still  more  Intensive  adverUslng 
only  Impair  price  competition  further;  they 
do  not  benefit  the  consxuner. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  fairly  ap- 
praised the  impact  of  advertising  power 
and  prowess  in  aggravating  the  cmnpeti- 
tive  imbalance  where  a  giant  corpora- 
tion invades  an  adjacent  market  by  ac- 
quiring the  industry  leader,  thereby 
dwarfing  the  smaller  competing  firms. 

The  Procter  ft  Gamble  decision  is  not 
an  attack  on  advertising.  Rather,  it  rep- 
resents a  long  stride  forward  In  m;>plsring 
the  Celler-Kef  auver  Act  to  conglomerate 
mergers  which  threaten  to  restrain  com- 
petition and  to  create  monopolistic  con- 
ditions. The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  to  be  commended  on  a  carefully  rea- 
soned decision  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  the  Celler- 
Kef  auver  Act. 

Mr.  Speaks.  I  iM^pend  to  these  re- 
marks an  able  article  on  advertising  and 
the  Procter  ft  Gamble  decision  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for  Febru- 
ary 8, 1964: 

Maosbon    Avxnttx   EcoNOiuc   RxPzacrrssiONS 
(By  Peter  Bart) 

Madison  Avenue  has  been  evincing  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  define  more  specifically  the  role 
of  advertising  In  the  economy.  Prominent 
admen  have  reasoned  that  the  field  of  ad- 
vertising would  not  be  so  widely  assailed  If 


the  public  imderstood  Its  Importance  aa  an 
economic  stimulant.  Thus  a  number  of 
admen  have  been  trying,  In  their  public  ut- 
terances, to  outline  the  ways  In  which  ad- 
vertising oontrlbutea  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health. 

Unfortunately,  In  making  their  case,  they 
have  done  what  admen  all  too  (rften  do; 
namely,  overaold  their  product.  TbJb  extrav- 
agant economic  dalma  that  have  been 
made  f ot  advertising  have  caused  many  an 
econcHnist  and  buslneasinan  to  wince  and, 
more  recently,  have  been  brought  some  words 
of  dissent  from  Federal  regrilatcrs. 

Some  of  the  econcmlc  defenses  advanced 
by  the  advertising  community  have  run  as 
follows : 

1.  Advertising  fscUltates  mass  consump- 
tion and  thus  mass  production.  This  argu- 
ment was  stated  most  unabashedly  not  long 
ago  by  Nortnan  Strouse,  prealdent  of  the 
Nation's  largest  agency,  J.  Walter  Thompaon, 
who  noted:  "Without  mass  selling  through 
advertising,  maaa  production  and  maaa  oon- 
sTimption  would  not  be  feasible.  TbiM  is  a 
simple  rationale  for  advertising,  and  one 
which  it  should  be  possible  to  communicate 
to  others  In  aU  walks  of  life." 

Mr.  Strouse's  rationale  rests,  of  course,  on 
some  serious  oversln4>llfications.  For  one 
thing,  many  mass  production  Indiistrlee  such 
as  steel  and  chemicals  have  traditionally 
done  relatively  Uttle  advertising— yet  they 
remained  maaa  production  Industries.  In- 
deed, as  Prof.  Harry  O.  Johnaon  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  baa  pointed  out.  the 
economy  was  headed  for  mass  production 
and  mass  constunptlon  "w^  before  the  ad- 
vent of  modem  advertialng  as  we  know  It." 
Even  today,  many  economlsta  would  point 
out  that  the  continuance  of  a  "maas  con- 
sumption economy"  would  depend  (m  a  wide 
variety  of  factors — such  aa  the  dlatributlon 
of  Income — that  are  far  more  basic  than 
advertising. 

2.  Advertising  lowers  prices.  This  increas- 
ingly seems  to  be  a  favorite  argmnent  among 
admen.  The  National  Assoclatton  of  To- 
bacco Distributors  not  long  ago  approved  a 
reaolutlon  praising  advertialng  for  lowering 
the  prices  of  cigarettes  by  opening  up  wldwr 
markets. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  la  that  It 
Ignores  the  basic  aim  of  advertising— to  buUd 
brand  loyalty  that  will  withstand  price  com- 
petition. Any  supermarket  ahopper  knows 
that  the  nationally  advertiaed  brands  almost 
always  carry  higher  price  tags  than  do  non- 
ad  vMi^lsed,  i»lvate-label  goods.  N^  Borden 
of  the  Harvard  Bualnees  School  noted  many 
years  ago  In  the  Economic  Effects  of  Adver- 
tising that  advertising  tends  to  cause  price 
rigidity  even  In  periods  of  general  jHlce 
decline. 

3.  Advertising  encourages  competition. 
In  a  recent  talk,  Howard  Morgens,  prealdent 
of  Procter  &  Gamble,  argued  that  advertising 
provides  the  mechanism  whereby  aU  com- 
panies can  compete  for  consumer  ai^roval 
in  the  marketplace — ^Indeed,  that  advertialng 
"forces  competition."  Moreover,  he  said,  ad- 
vertising, by  encouraging  manufactin^rs  to 
take  their  case  before  the  public.  Indirectly 
stimulates  product  improvements. 

Mr.  Morgens'  ideas  about  competition  re- 
ceived a  setback  recenUy  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ordered  P.  &  O.  to  seU  the 
Clorox  Chemical  Co.,  which  it  had  acquired 
for  $30  million  In  order  to  enter  the  Uquld 
household  bleach  business. 

The  basic  reaaon  advanced  by  the  FTC  was 
a  fascinating  one — ^namely,  that  P.  &  O., 
using  the  mechanism  of  advertising,  would 
monopolize  the  bleach  market.  Advertising, 
said  the  FTC,  would  enable  P.  &  O.  to  kill 
competition  In  the  bleach  buslneas — a  con- 
tention that  obviously  ran  counter  to  Mr. 
Morgens'  economic  theories.        • 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  interest  an  Associated  Press  report 
of  Saturday,  March  21,  1964.  which  gave 
an  accoiint  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  NJ.  The 
heading  urges  the  GOP  to  repudiate  the 
radical  right.  Coming  from  a  union 
which  has  its  leadership  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  radical  left,  this  Is  almost 
ludicrous. 

Walter  Reuther  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  anything  but  a  spokesman  of  the 
American  radical  left — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  radical  wing  of  the  radical 
left  He  has  persistently  tried  to-  tie  the 
Republican  Party  to  some  illusive  radical 
element  in  American  politics  while  play- 
ing footsie  with  leftists  which  range  in 
philosophy  from  one  worlders  to  Com- 
munists. The  cynicism  of  the  UAW  was 
indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelt- 
er Woiicers  supposed  "harrasment"  be- 
cause of  their  Communist  ties.  While 
trying  to  smear  the  GOP  for  something 
which  does  not  exist,  the  UAW  defended- 
the  Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelters  Union  in  a 
resolution  which  said  in  part: 

The  civil  llberttea  of  that  union  must  be 
protected  without  regard  to  any  affinity  to 
the  Communist  movement — past,  present, 
or  future. 

What  a  strange  double  standard  for 
the  UAW?  Is  it  so  strange,  on  the  other 
hand?  Business  as  usual  for  the  Amer- 
ican disciple  of  left  wing  extremism, 
Walter  Reuther.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
at  this  point  the  AP  article. 
UAW  Urges  OOP  To  End  "Radical  Right" 
Ttiup 

Atlantic  Cttt,  N.J. — ^TTie  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  In  the  first  action  of  iU 
1064  convention,  called  upon  "thoee  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  who  are  mgaged  in 
a  flirtation  with  the  radical  right  to  put  a 
forthright  end  to  that  flirtation  In  the  inter- 
est of  both  the  Nattcm  and  of  their  party." 

This  action  came  in  the  wake  of  an  ad- 
drees  by  UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reuther  in 
which  he  emirtiaslBed  fringe,  benefits  would 
get  top  priority  in  contract  bargaining  later 
this  year  with  the  automakers. 

The  UAW  resolution  on  civil  rights  was 
ad(q;>ted  Ute  Friday  and  said  that  "a  toUl 
break  between  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  radical  right  will  constitute  a  mighty 
blow  for  democracy." 

It  also  put  the  union  on  record  against 
wire-tapping  legislation,  renewed  Its  call  for 
abolition  of  the  House  Un-Amorlcan  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  aad  oppoeed  what  it 
termed  "continued  Oovemment  harassment 
of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  ICll,  and 
Smelter  Workers." 

Regarding  the  latter,  it  said,  "the  civil 
llbertlee  of  that  union  must  be  protected 
without  regard  to  any  affinity  to  the  Com- 
munist movement — past,  present,  or  future. 

Earlier.  Reuther  said  the  UAW  wlU  put  top 
stress  on  fringe  beneflte  when  they  meet  with 


the  automakers  this  summer  to  negotiate  new 
work  oontracte. 

He  outlined  demands  he  would  like  the 
labor  union  to  make  when  It  site  down  to 
bargain  with  Oensral  Motors.  Ford,  and 
Chrysler  In  June,  2  months  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  present  3-year  contracte. 
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Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
recently  published  a  beautiful  map  of 
Connecticut  listing  many  places  of  his- 
torical interest.  This  map  is  intended 
to  attract  tourists  to  Connecticut  who 
will  soon  be  traveling  to  or  frwn  the 
World's  Pair  in  New  York. 

The  project  is  most  commendable  and 
I  want  to  publicly  congratulate  the  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  for  a  Job  well 
done.  I  feel  sure  that  many  World's 
Fair  visitors,  after  seeing  this  colorful 
map  and  the  many  hist<»1c  places  listed, 
will  not  want  to  forgo  a  visit  to  Connect- 
icut. In  this  respect,  the  company  de- 
serves credit  and  our  appreciation. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  cily  of  Nor- 
wich, sometimes  described  as  the  "Roee 
of  New  England,"  was  (xnitted.  Norwich, 
a  community  of  40,000  pe<9le,  dates  back 
to  the  year  1659.  There  are  many  his- 
toric places,  people,  and  events  associ- 
ated with  Norwich.  Surely  it  deserves 
to  be  listed  in  any  history  or  map  of 
Connecticut  I  am  certain  that  it  must 
have  been  an  oversight  and  would  sug- 
gest that,  if  it  is  stin  possible,  a  correc- 
tion be  made,  even  if  it  bectmies  neces- 
sary to  reprint  the  map.  The  people  of 
Norwich  and  many  of  their  neighbors 
throughout  eastern  Connecticut  feel  dis- 
appointed over  the  omission,  although 
they  understand  that  it  was  uninten- 
tional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Insert  into  the  Rxcord  the 
text  of  an  editorial  in  the  Norwich  Bul- 
letin of  March  17.  1964,  in  the  matter: 
Whsbs  Is  NoawicH? 

In  connection  with  Ito  extensive  and  elab- 
orate publicity  campaign  designed  to  attract 
Worlds  Fair  traveleis  to  Connecticut,  an 
extremely  worthwhile  project  In  view  of  the 
fact  the  Nutmeg  Steto  has  ao  much  to  offer 
In  the  line  of  tourist  attractions,  the  South- 
em  New  England  Telephone  Co.  has  prepared, 
as  a  public  service,  a  colcxf  ul  tourist  map  of 
Connecticut.  Designed  by  Bern  Hill,  a  na- 
tionally famous  artist,  a  nup  locates  and 
attractively  Illustrates  many  pcdnte  of  In- 
terest scattered  throughout  the  State,  de- 
scribed as  "a  scenic  and  historic  wonder- 
land, crowded  with  fascinating  elghte  and 
deUghtful  places  to  visit" 

In  the  eastern  Connecticut  area,  the  map 
locates  such  outstuidlng  attractions  as  the 
Mystic  Seaport,  the  Bubmarlne  Lllnary  in 
Groton.  Fort  Shantok  State  park  in  Mont- 
vlUe,  Gillette  castle  In  East  Haddam,  the  War 
Office  in  Lebanon,  the  Nathan  Hale  Hoiise 
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in  South  Coventry  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut  oampxis  in  Storrs.  All  of  these, 
like  the  host  of  others  throughout  the  State, 
are  within  easy  driving  distance  of  New  York 
and  ahould  prove  of  considerable  Interest 
to  tourlste  visiting  the  World's  Fair  fnxn 
far-distant  polnte. 

However,  in  scanning  this  beautiful  and 
informative  map  which  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  thousands  of  tourlsto  during  the  sximmer 
months,  one  is  luiable  to  And  any  reference 
to  or  the  location  of  Norwich  (population 
39,700).  a  city  with  a  historical  background 
dating  back  to  1659. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  space  did  not 
permit  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
every  hlstcs'lcal.  amusement,  ete.,  site  In  the 
State,  but  we  strongly  feel  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, with  ita  extensive  historical  back- 
ground. Is  deserving  of  at  least  a  dot  on  any 
map  with  the  name  of  the  city  Identifying 
It. 

We  base  our  feeling  on  a  sample  list  which 
reveals  Norwich  as  the  site  of  the  Leffing- 
well  Inn,  a  colonial  mxiseum  and  former  inn 
where  Oeorge  Washington  is  reported  to  have 
stoired;  the  scene  of  the  only  true  Indian 
battle  In  New  England,  marked  by  a  boulder 
and  placque  at  the  Norwich  State  Technical 
Institute;  the  burial  place  of  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; of  Chief  Uncaa.  friend  at  the 
English  and  hereditary  owner  of  aU  Indian 
lands  in  the  area;  of  30  French  soldiers  who 
died  here  while  traveling  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Virginia  during  the  Revolutloiuu-y  war; 
the  birthplace  of  Capt.  Samuel  Chester  Held, 
hero  of  the  War  of  1813  and  designer  of  the 
U.S.  flag;  the  birthplace  of  and  final  resting 
place  of  Gen.  Howard  Harland,  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Antletam,  turning  point  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  home  of  Lafayette  S. 
Foster,  an  interim  Vice  President  of  the 
united  States,  and  Gov.  William  A.  Bucking- 
ham. Civil  War  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

We  fiilly  realize  this  unfortunate  oversight 
was  luiintentlonal.  but  Norwich  and  Ite 
people  are  Just  aa  eager  to  serve  the  vast 
tourist  public  from  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world  as  any  other  city,  town  or 
hamlet  in  Connecticut.  However,  in  view  of 
the  oversight,  the  "Roee  of  New  England" 
will  not  exist  as  far  as  ths  toiuisto  who  use 
the  telephone  company's  map  are  concerned. 


CantoB  Honors  Lontx  for  Old  Sports  Feats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Center  in  Canton.  Ohio,  estab- 
lished a  "Hall  of  Fame"  6  years  ago  and 
each  year  since  a  prominent  citizen  has 
been  hmiored  by  election  to  a  s^ect 
group  of  outstanding  individuals  based 
upon  past  performance  and  the  demon- 
stration of  unique  ability.  Last  evening 
a  prominent  Cleveland  industrialist  and 
philanthropist.  Abe  M.  Luntz,  was  In- 
ducted into  that  Hall  of  Fame.  The 
Cleveland  Press  of  today  carried  a  fea- 
ture story  on  this  event  which  caught  the 
spirit  of  generations  past  when  men  of 
purpose  and  determination,  regardless  of 
their  physical  size,  excelled  In  the 
rugged  contact  sports  of  football  and 
basketball.  This  honor  Is  Just  one  of 
the  many  deserved  honors  that  have 
come  to  Abe  Luntz  for  a  lifetime. of  serv- 


ice to  peoide  and  the  community  in 
which  h^  Uvea. 

By  leave  mwlously  obtained,  I  include 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  OD  March  23,  19V4. 
Canton  Honoss  Ltnrrz  roa  Old  Sports  Feats 

Canton. — A  half  centxiry  after  he  thrifled 
sporte^ans  here  as  a  pint-sized  perfcHiner  in 
footbau,  basketball  and  track.  Abe  M.  Luntz 
was  honored  as  one  of  this  city's  great  ath- 
letes last  night. 

Lunta,  71.  now  of  Cleveland,  is  head  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Lunta  Iron  ft 
Steel  Co.  and  well  known  for  his  welfare  and 
philanthropic  work. 

But  last  night  his  days  as  a  high  school  boy 
were  revived  before  350  gueste  at  the  new 
Jewish  Center  here  as  he  was  inducted  into 
the  center's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Lunta  was  the  seventh  to  be  given  the  an- 
nual award  which  hlghlighta  the  Jewish  Cen- 
ter sporto  banquet  each  year.  He  was  sin- 
gled out  for  his  years  at  old  Central  High 
School  here  when,  despite  his  small  size,  he 
captained  the  basketball  team,  played  full- 
back on  the  football  team  and  starred  in 
track. 

Later,  he  played  semiprofesslonal  and  pro- 
fessional footbfJl  here. 

Lunta  has  been  as  prominent  in  Canton 
affairs  as  he  is  in  activities  In  Cleveland 
where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1040.  He 
\ued  to  be  president  of  the  school  board 
and  the  welfare  federation  here. 

Among  those  attending  the  dinner  were 
his  wife.  Fannie,  and  their  five  children.  He 
was  given  a  plaque  and  his  name  will  be  in- 
scribed in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  new  mil- 
lion-dollar Jewish  Center. 

Arthur  B,  Ifodell,  president  of  the  Clev^ 
land  Browns,  spoke  at  the  award  dinner. 


Joe  McGifferj  Talks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOT7I8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  HT^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  to 
emphasize  the  high  regard  and  stature 
of  Joseph  MoCaffery  in  the  broadcasting 
field  at  this  time  would  perhaps  be  ac- 
cepted as  some  sort  of  self-serving  state- 
ment on  b^alf  of  those  of  us  who  stood 
up  and  were  counted  afllnnatively  on  the 
rollcall  vote  for  the  so-called  pay  raise 
bill. 

Because  of  this  danger.  I  shall  forgo 
any  accolades  for  Joe  McCaffery.  His 
longtime  record  as  an  accurate,  objec- 
tive, and  effective  reporter  and  commen- 
tator needs  no  recommendaflon  from  me. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

Over  station  WMAL-AM-TV,  Joe  Mc- 
Caffery had  the  following  comments  to 
make  on  what  happened  when  the  pay- 
raise  bill  was  called  for  a  vote  on  the 
rec(M*d.  If  more  of  us  understood  the 
situation  as  Joe  McCaffery  has  iM^sented 
it,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  would  take 
a  second  look  at  the  vote  which  was  cast. 

Incidentally,  I  received  only  one  letter 
from  my  district  in  opposition  to  my 
vote. 

Take  time  out  to  read  these  remarks  of 
Joe  McCaffery: 

Everyone  is  now  agreed  that  the  Federal 
pay  bill  was  defeated  In  the  Hoiise  last  Thurs- 


day because  It  included  a  boost  for  Members 
of  Congress.  And,  say  some,  this  boost  was 
too  mtist.  44  percent. 

But  no  one,  it  seems,  1b  Interested  in  ex- 
plaining why  It  was  so  much. 

Let  us  say  that  this  pay  boost  had  been 
reduced  to  IS  or  30  percent,  then  within 
about  4  years  (the  way  things  are  going) 
there  would  be  staff  asslstanta  in  Congress 
earning  more  than  the  men  and  women  who 
put  their  necks  on  the  blocks  every  3  years, 
there  woxild  be  men  and  women  in  down- 
town agencies  who  are  not  required  to  pound 
the  pavements  seeking  reelection  or  contrib- 
ute 30  to  40  percent  of  their  pay  to  social 
clubs  in  order  to  let  everyone  know  they  are 
grand  people  deserving  of  reelection,  who 
would  be  getting  x  number  of  dollars  more 
than  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  can't  wiggle  a  pay  boost  through 
every  13  or  18  months  as  do  so  many  Fed- 
eral workers,  they  can  only  take  the  heat  once 
In  awhile  and  when  they  do  the  pay  boost  has 
to  be  substantially  higher  than  everyone  else 
receives  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of  the  rank 
and  file. 

Traditionally  the  Members  of  Congrees 
have  stayed  ahead,  although  now,  apparently, 
thre  are  some  who  would,  from  the  security 
of  their  civil  service  Jobs,  seek  to  earn  more 
money  than  Members  of  Congress. 

FedMal  employee  union  leaders  who  made 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  oongreeslonal  pay 
boost  to  their  workers,  can  share  the  blame 
f <»'  the  vote  on  Thursday. 

And  so  can  members  of  the  Judiciary  who. 
I  am  told,  did  nothing  to  back  up-  the  pay 
bill  which  would  have  been  to  their  benefit. 

Now  with  President  J<dinson  giving  the 
pay  bUl  his  blessing  chances  are  good  it  may 
make  It  on  the  second  try  •  •  •  whenever 
that  may  be. 


Washuftoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  tkxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 

Mi.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speako*.  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  neMvletttf 
of  March  21.  1964: 

Wasbzncton  Rxpoxt 

(By  Congressman  Baucs  Algcs, 

Fifth  District,  Texas) 

Maxch  31, 1984. 
Dallas,  my  native  city.  I  honor  thee 

No  community  in  America  has  been  so 
villlfled  as  has  Dallas.  A  concerted  effort 
continues  to  discredit  the  city  and  Ito  peo- 
ple. The  lynching  of  Dallas  has  been  Joined 
by  noted  columnists,  some  Federal  officials, 
politicians,  local  and  national,  who  would 
sacrifice  the  dty  for  poUtleal  advantage,  well- 
known  Oommunlsta  and  the  Communist 
Party,  and  lately  by  a  prominent  lawyer.  It 
Is  peculiar  that.  In  spite  of  the  facta  which 
proved  that  Pnsldent  Kennedy  was  mur- 
dered by  a  Communist,  a  single  thread  runs 
through  all  the  attacks  on  Dallas — that  it 
Is  a  city  of  hate,  that  ita  people  are  right- 
wing  extremlsta.  Whyf  Why  the  continued 
attack  on  Dallas?  Why  the  repetiticm  of 
untruths?  Who  is  masterminding  the  mas- 
sive effort  to  destroy  one  of  America's  great- 
est communities  and  what  is  the  reason? 

For  the  first  time  In  the  10  years  I  have 
been  writing  this  newsletter,  I  am  repeating 
a  previous  letter.  I  am  doing  so  because  it 
was  written  on  November  2,  190S.  in  defense 
of  my  city  and  I  would  not  change  a  single 
word  today.    I  repeat  it  now  to  remind  the 
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their  most  precioua  ooomiodlty — ^freedom. 
The  brass  band  approach  to  giving  people  a 
bettor  life  may  be  good  for  votee  in  an  elec- 
tion-year, but  after  the  ballots  are  in,  pre- 
cioua few  will  find  their  lot  improved.  Only 
throu^  the  TinleashlTig  of  the  powerful 
foroee  of  private  enterprise,  with  lees  Federal 
dictation  and  leea  reatrictlve  taxes,  will  the 
war  on  poverty  be  won. 

The  foreign  aid  message 

The  President's  foreign  aid  message  is  as 
fallacious  as  his  repeated  statement  that  "we 
are  beloved  around  the  world"  when  all  the 
evidence  points  to  the  contrary.  Details 
next  week. 


Paaaflia  Canal:  Focas  of  Red  Attacks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
Panamanian  Red-directed  mob  assaults 
on  the  Canal  Zooe  in  January  1964.  Hal 
Hendrlx.  Latin  American  c(HTespondent 
for  the  Scrippe-Hoiward  newspi^Ters 
visited  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  wrote 
a  series  of  informative  news  stories  pub- 
lished in  the  Washlngt<xi  Dally  News. 

Because  the  objective  revelations  in 
this  aeries  should  aid  in  counteracting 
some  of  the  false  propaganda  constantly 
emanating  from  the  noxious  effluvia 
emanating  frmn  the  miasmatic  jungles 
of  Panama  ccmceming  Panama  Canal 
policies  of  the  United  States,  I  quote  f  oiir 
of  Mr.  Hendrlx's  stories  written  in  Pan- 
ama City.  Republic  of  Panama. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  leading  article 
that  Deputy  Thelma  King.  Castro-ad- 
miring Red  member  of  the  Panamanian 
National  Assembly,  on  January  10  in  the 
midst  of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder,  led 
a  street  mob  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Ouard  of  Panama  and  de- 
manded that  anns  be  Issued  to  the  mob 
to  fight  U.S.  forces  inside  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  demand  was  refused.  Other  dis- 
closures by  Mr.  Hendrlx  are  equally 
significant 

The  articles  which  follow  are  com- 
mended for  careful  study  by  all  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  relatlcxis  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States: 
(Fr<nn  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
Feb.  34.  1964] 
Panama  Peabs  Obowtr  or  Castso- 

CX>MMTJNIS1C 

(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Panama  Crrr,  ^bruary  34. — Among  many 
well-educated  and  intelligent  Panamanians 
there  is  growing  concern  about  the  mush- 
rooming influence  of  Castro  conununlsm 
here. 

It  is  recognized  the  leftist  elements  are 
capitalizing  on  the  ultranatlon^lst  antl- 
American  fever  stemming  from  last  month's 
violent  Canal  Zone  border  clash. 

The  fevered  reaction  to  the  January  0 
incident  over  the  Panamanian  and  American 
flags  at  a  high  school  in  the  Canal  2k>ne  Is 
made  to  order  for  Castro-Communist  ex- 
ploitation. 

Castro-Coznmunlst  elements  have  been 
riding  happily  on  the  ultranatlonallst  band- 
wagon. 

Their  leaders  have  been  In  the  forefront 


of  the  chonis  for  "unity"  behind  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Roberto  Chiari. 

BXUTTLXD 

Yet  high-ranking  Qovemment  ofllcials  and 
some  prominrat  Panamanians  outside  the 
administration  are  publicly  discounting  the 
growing  influence  of  agitators  trained  in 
Havana,  Moscow,  and  Peiplng. 

Echoing  them  are  the  Panama  City  news- 
papers and  radio  and  television  stations — all 
of  which  are  inclined  to  play  down  the  sub- 
ject. 

This  dismissal  of  what  may  well  become 
a  major  problem  for  both  Panama  and  the 
United  States  usually  is  wrapped  in  a  well- 
meaning  admonition  to  the  visitor:  "Don't 
confuse  our  nationalism  with  communism." 

SIGNS  ABZ  CUCAB 

But  the  Castro-Conununist  handwriting  Is 
becoming  clearly  visible  on  the  Panamanian 
wall. 

If  nothing  else,  the  crisis  of  the  last  6 
weeks  has  served  to  expoee  the  extent  of 
penetration  and  activities  of  the  Castro- 
Marxist  factions. 

The  are  increasing  their  exploitation  with 
methodical  skill. 

Inflltratlon  into  educational,  professlcmal. 
Intellectual  and  labor  circles  now  is  exten- 
sive. 

Key  infiltrators  have  received  Intensive 
training  and  indoctrination  In  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

They  have  been  graduated  as  experts  in 
such  fields  as  fabrication  of  Incendiary 
"Molotov  cocktails,"  use  of  sabotage  tools  and 
firearms,  and  Inciting  mob  violence. 

nUXND  or  CA8TBO 

Some  persons  believe  key  figrires^in  the 
shadowy  movement  have  access  to  various 
government  doors. 

Bolstering  this  belief  is  the  prominence  of 
Thelma  King,  a  national  deputy,  in  last 
month's  anti-American  violence  and  her  s\i8- 
talned  activity  in  the  field  of  agitation. 

Miss  King  Is  an  avowed  admirer  and  close 
friend  of  Fidel  Castro. 

She  has  visited  Cuba  at  least  seven  times 
since  1961.  She  was  a  delegate  to  the  Com- 
munist "Peace  Congress"  in  Moscow  in  1963. 

She  also  Is  a  newspaper  columnist,  lawyer, 
and  part  owner  of  Radio  Trtbuna  which  dur- 
ing the  January  rioting  was  a  principal 
instniment  of  incitement. 

She  has  said  a  leftist  government  must  be 
established  In  Panama  by  any  means  neces- 
sary. 

LB)    THX     MOB 

Last  January  10,  practicing  what  she 
preaches.  Miss  King  led  a  large  street  mob 
to  Panama's  National  Guard  headquarters  to 
demand  that  arms  be  issued  to  people  on  the 
streets  to  fight  against  UJS.  forces  inside  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Her  demands  were  not  met,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  resentment  against  the  Na- 
tional Ouard. 

The  next  day  she  turned  up  in  Colon  and 
was  observed  Inciting  mobs  there  to  violence 
against  Americans. 

There  Is  growing  speculation  Uiat  Castro, 
following  his  spectacular  failure  to  sabotage 
the  preeidential  elections  in  Venesuela  last 
December,  choee  to  shift  the  stage  of  his 
subversive  activity  to  smaller  Panama — al- 
ready simmering  with  built-in  anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment. 

"Six  weeks  ago  if  someone  told  me  the 
Castroltes  or  Communists  had  a  chance  here, 
I  would  have  said  he  was  crazy,"  a  prominent 
Panamanian  executive  commented.  "Now, 
I'm  not  so  sure.  It^  becoming  a  very  serious 
and  dangerous  matter.    Fm  afraid." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
Feb.  38,  1964] 
Who's  Who  Amono  Panama  Reds 
(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Panama  Crrr,  February  36. — Hie  Com- 
miuilst  Party,  as  such,  has  been  outlawed  in 


1964, 
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Panama  since  1953.  But  Castroite-Mandsta 
funotUm  boldly  from  behind  two  tnet  or- 
ganlsattons  and  have  Inflltratod  deeply  into 
others. 

In  ^»ite  of  repeated  statementB  by  Pana-, 
manlan  offlrlals  that  OaBtR>-ooinBiuniam  has 
not  influuioed  the  course  of  events  here  slnoe 
the  violent  antl-Amsriaan  ezploeion  0  weeks 
ago.  devek^unents  indicate  tha  oontrary. 

Some  raaponsibto  Panamanians  believe  the 
anti-American  passions,  whipped  up  by  the 
January  9-10  rlota,  might  have  subsided  by 
now  if  it  weren't  for  the  well-organiaed  cam- 
paign by  extremist  elknents  hare. 

Using  tha  big  lis  technique,  the  leftists 
have  shouted  so  often  and  loudly  that  Pan- 
ama^ nussss  now  actually  believe  t7J3. 
troops  invaded  Panama  last  month  and  used 
tanks  and  guns  against  "the  defenseless 
Panamanian  people." 

The  number  of  feUow  travelers  and 
syn^Mtthlasrs  Is  put  at  5,000.  The  hard  core 
Is  said  to  be  weU  organised  and  disciplined. 

TWO    OBOUPS 

The  two  principal  Communist  frcmt  or- 
ganiaationa  are  the  Partido  Del  Pueblo  or 
Peoplea  Party,  and  the  hard-line  group 
called  Naticmal  Action  Vanguard  (VAN), 

Jointly  heading  the  PDP  are  Hugo  Alejan- 
dro Victor,  who  has  rislted  Russia  since  the 
January  riots,  and  Francisco  Chang  M»iHn 
one  of  the  top  organizets  of  the  Castrotte 
"peasant  leaguee"  in  the  interior.  Marin 
visited  In  Russia  and  Red  China  in  the  early 
1950*8  and  again  in  1959. 

Leading  the  VAN  is  Alvaro  Menendez- 
'ranoo,  a  city  councilman  here,  who  has  made 
•*  1*— t  six  trips  to  Cuba  since  1960.  VAN 
is  known  to  be  financed  from  Havana. 

The  Panama  Federation  of  Students 
(F«P)  haa  become  a  hotbed  of  the  Castro 
communism.  Its  leadership  is  riddled  with 
graduates  and  loud  supporters  of  Cuba. 

The  University  of  Panama  also  unbraces 
an  organization  called  the  Reform  Front, 
which  is  financed  and  directed  by  the  out- 
lawed Communist  Party.  Panamanian  stu- 
dent control  has  faUen  into  the  hands  of  a 
tightly  knit  cluster  of  yoimg  men  who  in 
recent  weeks  have  demonstrated  thtfr  dema- 
gogic skiUs  and  allegance  to  Castro  com- 
munism. 

They  are  Victor  AvUa.  Cesar  Carrasqxilllo 
Albert  Calvo,  and  Ellgio  Sales.  AvUa,  35,  a 
relaUve  newoomer  on  the  Red  scene,  is  sec- 
retary general  of  the  FEP.  Earlier,  he  had 
been  active  in  Marxist  study  groups  at  the 
University  of  Pazuuna  and  In  organizing  pro- 
Cuba  organizations. 

Carrasqulllo,  38,  has  been  active  in  the 
Communist  youth  movement  and  also  served 
In  the  leadership  <rf  the  Reform  Front.  He 
left  FM>ruary  6  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
not  returned. 

Calvo.  36.  has  been  cloeely  associated  with 
the  Communist  youth  movement  and  is  in 
the  forefront  of  Marxist  study  grouos  at 
school. 

Salas,  regarded  as  a  diligent  Caatrolte,  at- 
tends the  Uw  school  at  the  university.  He 
hsa  been  active  in  the  Conunimist  Party 
movement  the  past  a  years  and  Is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Reform  Front. 

Carrasqulllo,  Calvo,  and  Salas  all  appeared 
in  photographs  given  the  special  mission  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  which 
came  here  to  tnveetigate  Panama's  charges 
of  aggression  by  the  United  States. 

Another  Important  person  in  the  Com- 
munist web  at  the  university  is  Dr.  Carlo* 
Ivan  Zxmiga,  a  law  school  profeesor.  He  is 
legal  counselor  for  the  Paeiflo  Coast  w»««»«b 
Workers  Union,  with  about  5,000  members. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Dally  News. 

Feb.  38,  1964] 
Panama  BXrazMiBTa  Talk  THBotraH  TnoB 
Hats 
(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 
Panama  Crrr,  February  38. — The  super- 
nationalists  in  Panama,  bolstered  by  leftist 


antt-Amsrloaa  extrsmlats,  are  qiraadlng 
propaganda  ohargea  tha*  tbm  TJJB.  Canal  Zoo* 
Is  stealing  Panama's  water  and  stfllng  It  back 
to  the  Reyahlto. 

By  trai^.  the  United  States  doea  have 
water-aocess  rights  to  Mlraflores.  Oatun.  and 
Madden  Lakea,  and  from  the  Chargea  River 
and  all  contributing  streams  for  servicing  the 
canal  and  its  related  operatlona.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  charge  Panama  for 
the  water  it  receives  from  the  zone. 

Actually,  no  other  Latin  Am^rif^n  capital 
has  the  safe  and  modem  water  system  en- 
joyed by  PanamA  City  and  the  rest  of  the 
Republic 

During  the  canal  construction  era,  the 
United  Statea  invested  $10.6  milUon  in  a 
water  purtfloatlon  and  distribution  system  to 
handle  water  needs  in  the  Canal  Zoo*  and  In 
Panama's  two  terminal  cities,  Col6n  and 
Panama  Olty. 

In  1946.  the  UJS.-built  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems wars  tranafored  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  at  an  unrecovered  coet  of  $669,000. 
Last  year,  the  Canal  Zone  spent  $1,663,783  to 
operate  Its  water  laboratories  branch.  More 
than  7  percent  at  the  water  this  facility 
purified  went  to  Panama. 

Also,  last  year  the  Canal  Zone  spent  $7 
million  for  a  80-lnch  main  to  meet  the  In- 
creasing needs  of  PanamA  City  and  its  sub- 
urbs. Now  under  construction  is  a  14,000- 
foot  pipeline  costing  $100,665,  which  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  building  to  furnish  fresh  water 
to  five  Atlantic-side  commtmitles  in  Panama. 

Panama  is  charged  only  for  purtficatlOD  of 
the  water  it  gets,  at  the  relatively  low  rates 
of  75  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  for  the  flzst 
tuiits,  and  7  cents  per  unit  for  all  in  excess  of 
100,000  units. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)   Daily  News. 

Mar.  3,  1964] 

A  Stobt  thb  AvauGz  Cinzxir  Isn^  Told; 

MoNXT  FXiOWS  Via  thz  Canal 

(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Panama    Citt.    March    3. — Anti-American 

hatemongers  here  are  charging  that  Panama 

is    getting    grossly    shortchanged    by    UjS. 

operation  at  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  average  Panamanian,  fed  distorted  in- 
formation about  the  canal  operations  and  the 
controversial  Canal  Zona  treaty,  believes  that 
Panama  gets  virtually  nothing. 

BABBACa 

In  face  of  Panama's  press  and  radio  bar- 
rage, the  United  Statee  has  not  been  able  to 
get  the  factual  story  across  to  the  ma^n  on 
the  street. 

No  Panamanian  will  believe  that  in  1963, 
for  example,  the  benefits  that  accrued  to  his 
country  from  the  canal  totaled  $84  million. 
The  average  Panamanian  knows  only, 
throu^  recent  published  comments,  that 
the  current  treaty  provides  Panama  with  an 
annual  annuity  oS  $1,930,0(X). 

He  doesn't  know,  or  want  to  know  now, 
that  in  addition  to  the  $84  >niiii(M^  there  are 
other  benefits  which  cant  be  easily  tabulated. 

These  include  water,  pubUc  health,  sanita- 
tion, tourism,  trade,  transportation,  agricul- 
tural improvementa.  training  in  industrial 
and  many  other  diversified  skills  and  avail- 
ability of  technical  personnel  for  consul- 
tation and  assistance. 

TVAnE  mncrr 

In  1963.  the  last  year  in  which  there  U  a 
detailed  accounting,  Panama's  outlay  for  im- 
ports ran  about  $110  TP"»on. 

But  it  was  able  to  export  only  about  $80 
million  worth  of  producta.  A  large  share  of 
this  deficit  came  from  the  not-talked-about 
benefits  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

Direct  purchases  from  Panama  by  the 
Canal  Zone  organiaaUon  and  ite  contractors 
totaled  $18.8  mlllloa  in  1968. 

For  the  Bone  oommlssionary  alone,  the  ad- 
ministration apuaOm  an  estimated  $100,000 
a  month  with  Panama's  producers.  And  the 
largest  single  supplier  of  milk  and  sugar  for 


the  oommlssionary  Is  owned  by  President 
Roberto  Chlarl. 

BOLLAB  STOr 

In  addition  to  direct  purchases,  U.S.  clU- 
sen  employees  at  ths  ■one  administration 
spent  $8.6  million  In  Panama  for  goods,  serv- 
ices and  entej*taihment  in  1963. 

This  flow  of  dollars  haa  stopped  since  ths 
riots  last  month. 


MakiBf  Jobs  bj  Sapportiaf  Ezistiaf 
Induitiy 

KXTE3rSION  OP  REl^ARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 


□r  THZ  HOUSE  or  BSPRBBBfTATIVai 
Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  SHIPLET.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  Presi- 
dent Joimaoa  has  gl^en  Ooogxeas  vaarA- 
ing  orders  for  the  war  on  puvtetjr  In  con- 
centrating $962,600,000  on  his  attack  to 
help  the  needy  young  Americans. 

We  have,  In  our  congie—lonal  district, 
a  plan  ot  openXUm  that  eomld  strike  a 
blow  against  poverty  which  could  be 
used  and  copied  throughout  the  many 
areas  of  the  United  SUtes;  whereby  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  spoid  huge 
sums.  We  have  the  facilities  to  train' 
for  new  Jobs,  putting  your  young  peo- 
ple to  work.  This  was  ao  aptly  put  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Powers,  president  of  Thor- 
darson-Meissner,  Inc.,  In  a  guest  edi- 
torial for  the  Mount  Carmd  Repi^dlcan 
Register,  Mount  Oarmel.  HL,  on  March 
16: 

MAKK  Joss  BT  Barramram  Sxnrmre  Insubibt 
(By  Eugene  Powers) 

President  Johnson's  declared  war  on  pov- 
erty puts  into  wcxxls  a  moral  and  social  idea 
which  has  been  mankind's  since  the  dawn 
of  civUizatlon. 

America  can  and  mtist  lead  the  free  world 
In  creating  a  society  in  which  every  man  and 
wcxnan  who  needs  work  may  find. employ- 
ment tn  a  decent  Job  at  a  fair  wage.  This 
concept  of  broad  social  Justice  can  be  real- 
ised if  all  Americans  will  put  their  hearts 
as  wen  as  their  minds  into  the  battle  against 
povsrty. 

The  war  against  the  forces  which  produce 
poverty  must  be  waged  by  Americans  who 
are  not  themselves  aflUcted  by  poverty — 
Americans  who  are  in  the  position  to  pro- 
vide the  intelligence,  the  means,  and  the 
drive  to  uplift  their  brother  Americans  who 
are  not  so  fortunately  situated. 

Poverty  can  be  permanently  eradicated 
only  by  providing  Jobe  for  people  who  are 
willing  to  woA.  Handouts  and  doles,  how- 
ev^  well  intended,  afford  only  tonporary  and 
parUal  relief  and  do  not  restore  to  the  Job- 
less man  the  dignity  of  labor  which  he  must 
have  to  hold  his  head  high  and  walk  tall 
among  his  fellows. 

Unemployment  must  be  stamped  out 
where  it  exists— and  it  exists  to  a  serious 
extent  in  Wabash  Cotmty.  Our  existing  In- 
dustry can  provide  hundreds  of  more  Jobs 
for  those  who  need  them-— and  proride  op- 
portunities right  here  at  home  for  our  youth. 
Forces  have  been  put  in  motion  to  hamees 
the  efforts  of  several  Qovernment  agencies 
and  corporations  holding  large  Oovernment 
contracts  to  channel  some  of  the  work  to  our 
existing  local  Industry. 

Expansion  of  Job  (^portunltles  in  oin-  ex- 
isting industries  which  ahwuly  have  the 
know-how.  equipment,  buildings,  products. 
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mfMMj  Is  our  best  and  most 

for  creatine  Joba. 

'  rho  wants  to  h«lp  his  neigh- 

■t  aocompllah   that 

obJaetlT*  by  snpporttng 

tDdQBtry  In  tmrj  way  his 

win  dedicate. 


TazCrt 


EZTENS  :ON  OF  REMARKS      ' 

OF 

HON.  MAflTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

yr  mcBioAN 
IN  TBZ  HOUE  ■  09  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondi  ly,  March  23, 1964 

Ifn.  OIBJFF  THS.  lir.  I^^eaker,  after 
3  yean  of  wot  c  <»  a  tax  bill,  the  theory 
of  which  was  1  hat  it  would  generate  bil- 
lions of  dfdlan  of  additional  purchasing 
power  through  private  channels  and  thus 
taaeaae  empk  yment.  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  today's  pi  pen  and  today's  press  re- 
leases and  flm  that  the  expected  results 
of  the  tax  eat  ure  a  reality. 

General  Mot  >n  has  Just  announced  an 
anticipated  la  tfDlcm  increase  in  expend- 
ttaxes  for  pla  its  and  equipment— over 
$900  million  o  which  will  be  spent  this 
year  and  $1  bd  Uion  in  1065.  In  making 
this  axmounoe  neat,  Mr.  Donner,  chair- 
man of  the  bpard  of  General  Motors. 
said: 
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Ths  MaacHANT's  Vixw — Stsomo  Eastbi  Saixb 
Show  Tax  Cirr  Is  Havino  TUfid  Impact  on 
RxrXnjNG 

(By  Herbert  Koshets) 

The  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut  is  already  evi- 
dent at  the  retail  level. 

Easter  buying,  which  generally  gets  off  to 
a  slow  start  when  the  holiday  falls  early  and 
weather  conditions  are  not  particularly  fa- 
vorable, is  reported  to  be  excellent  In  moet 
areas  of  the  coimtry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extra 
dollars  coming  Into  paychecks  this  month 
with  the  drop  In  withholding  rates  are  being 
q>ent. 

Retailers  have  gotten  off  to  a  running 
start  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  buying  sentiment  was  strong 
even  before  the  enactment  of  the  tax  cut. 
In  February,  sales  of  leading  chainstores  reg- 
istered a  15.4  percent  gain  over  those  af  the 
1963  month  and  tor  January  and  February  to- 
gether, the  Increase  was  13.6  percent. 

GAINS  roa  BIO  STOSZS 

Department  stores  in  the  first  2  months  of 
the  year  also  showed  good  gains,  with  an  In- 
crease of  8  percent  In  January  and  15  percent 
In  February.  Sales  in  the  first  2  weeks  In 
March  are  also  substantially  ahead  of  last 
year's. 

February  figures,  however,  must  be  consid- 
ered In  the  light  of  calendar  peculiarities.  As 
the  shortest  month  of  the  year,  February 
usually  does  not  contain  m(»«  than  four 
Saturdays.  But  in  leap  years,  with  29  days 
In  February,  an  additional  Saturday  can  creep 
in.  Such  was  the  case  in  1964,  but  it  won't 
happen  again  fw  another  28  years,  or  imtll 
1992. 

The  tax  cut  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
many  consiuners.  Tbls  was  pointed  out  last 
week  by  the  University  of  Michigan's  Sxirvey 
Center  in  its  latest  report  on  consumer  atti- 
tudes. 

DOTTBTS    PSaSISTXD 

As  recently  as  November  1963,  the  survey 
noted,  only  31  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple beUeved  that  a  bill  to  cut  taxes  would 
be  passed  by  Congress.  In  January,  59  per- 
cent became  aware  of  the  likelihood  of  a  tax 
cut.  but  a  significant  number  stUl  were 
doubtful  up  to  the  last  moment. 

The  Michigan  eiu^ey  appears  to  confirm 
other  attitude  studies  that  presage  a  decline 
in  auUxnoblle  sales  this  year.  Despite  the 
overall  gain  in  consumer  confidence,  it  seems 
that  fewer  families  are  voicing  the  intention 
to  buy  cars  this  year  than  was  the  case  in 
January  1963. 

The  auto  Industry  says  otherwise.  Last 
week,  the  carmakers  predicted  an  8-mllllon- 
car  year  on  the  basis  oS  first  quarter  sales. 

The  unfverslty  study  notes,  however,  that 
plans  to  buy  automobiles  might  have  been 
different  If  all  oonsumers  had  known  posi- 
tively In  January  that  they  were  going  to 
get  a  tax  cut. 

On  the  basis  ot  what  was  known,  the  siu-- 
vey  shows  than  14J  percent  of  all  families 
had  Included  a  car.  new  or  used.  In  their 
buying  plans  for  1964.  In  January  1963, 
17J>  percent  of  all  families  said  they  in- 
tended to  buy  a  ear  In  the  insulng  12 
months. 

CAS-STTTING   PLANS 

Among  the  families  who  expected  a  tax 
cut.  however,  car-buying  intentions  were 
considerably  ahead  of  what  they  were  a  year 
*go- 

The  Michigan  survey  Indicated  that  In- 
tentions to  buy  durable  household  goods 
this  year  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  a 
year  ago,  but  plans  to  buy  furniture  were 
below  the  January  1963  figure. 

The  dxirable  goods  results  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  house-buying 
plans  this  year  do  not  appear  to  be  as  enthu- 
siastic as  they  were  a  year  ago.  A  survey 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 


January  showed  that  Intentions  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  homes  fell  by  a  fraction. 

Another  surrey,  this  one  compiled  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  using 
data  collected  by  fMndllnger  ft  Co..  a  market- 
ing research  concern,  showed  a  more  sub- 
stantial drop  In  home-buying  Intentions. 

This  survey,  also  made  in  January,  Indi- 
cated that  ZJS  percent  ot  aU  consumers  In- 
tended to  buy  a  home  within  6  months,  com- 
pared with  4  percent  a  year  earlier. 

The  Industrial  Conference  Board's  con- 
tlnxilng  study  indicated,  however,  that  there 
was  a  perceptible  decline  In  ear-buying  In- 
tentions, psrtlctilarly  for  used  ears.  In  Its 
latest  taUy,  the  board  found  that  8.9  percent 
of  all  families  Intended  to  buy  a  ear.  new  or 
used,  within  the  next  6  months,  compared 
with  9.3  percent  a  year  before. 

APPUAHCIS   OAnr 

Among  thoee  planning  to  buy.  4JS  percent 
said  they  would  shop  tm  a  new  automobile, 
the  same  percentage  as  In  1968.  Another  3.6 
percent  indicated  they  wotild  look  for  a  sec- 
ondhand model,  against  8.8  percent  a  year 
earlier.  A  Uttle  less  than  1  percent  said  they 
did  not  know  whether  they  would  look  for  a 
new  or  used  car. 

Plans  to  buy  new  appliances,  according  to 
the  conference  board  study,  have  perked  up 
sharply  since  the  closing  months  of  1963.  In 
almost  11  out  of  every  100  homes  visited, 
consumers  planned  to  buy  some  sppllances 
and,  overall  to  buy  more  of  nearly  every 
type  of  appliance. 

As  for  home  furnishings,  the  conference 
board  survey  indicated  that  7.4  percent  of 
all  consumers  would  make  a  furniture  pur- 
chase in  the  next  6  months.  While  this  fig- 
ure is  below  the  f\imlture  purchase  figure 
of  a  year  ago,  it  Is  much  Improved  over  pre- 
vio\u  estimates.  There  appears  to  be  some 
improvement,  also.  In  plans  to  buy  fioor 
coverings. 


Ukrainian  ladepcadeace  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASaACHUSSITIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks.  I  Include  a 
proclamation  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Honorable  Endlcott  Peabody,  Governor 
of  the  C<xnmon wealth  of  Massachusetts, 
in  connection  with  the  46th  anniversary 
"of  the  proclamation  of  the  free 
and  Independent  national  Republic  of 
Ukraine"  and  also  a  declaration  in  con- 
nection with  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  Issued  by  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Collins,  mayor  of  Boston : 

PKOCLAITATION     of     THX     COIOCONWZALTH     OF 
MASaACH  USSl'lW 

Whereas  January  21,  lOOi.  marks  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  free 
and  Independent  national  Republic  of 
Ukraine;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  4^  decades  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  never  siurendered  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  nor  given  up  the  hope  for 
regaining  full  freedom  and  Independence; 
and 

Whereas  both  our  Congress  and  our  Presi- 
dent have  recognised  the  plight  of  all  cap- 
tive nations  by  enacting  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Captive  Nations  Week  and  calling 
upon  the  President  by  his  proclamations  to 
focus  attention  to  their  plight;  and 
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Whereas  the  Ukraine  is  listed  as  one  of 
the  captive  nations  under  Russian  Omnmu- 
nlst  domination;  and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent will  coounemorate  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Independence  with  special 
ceremonies:  Now.  therefore, 

I,  Budloott  Peabody,  Oovemor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Ifassachusetts.  do  hereby  pro- 
claim as  Ukrainian  Ind^;>endence  Day.  Jan- 
uary 22,  1964.  In  Massachusetts,  and  \irge  the 
citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  to  cooperate 
In  its  observance. 

Oiven  at  the  executive  chamber  in  Bos- 
ton, this  22d  day  of  January  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1964,  and  ot  the  Indepmidence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  18Sth. 
Endicott  Pxabodt, 

Governor. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

KxviK  H.  Whttk, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Declaration  or  ths  Crrr  of  Boston,  Office 
OF  THS  MAToa,  Crrr  Haxx 

Whereas,  January  22,  1964,  marks  the  46th 
annlverssry  of  Ukrainian  Independence;  and 

Whereas  Americans  who  have  always  cher- 
ished freedom  should  caU  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  other 
enslaved  nations;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
of  the  Boston  area  will  observe  this  46th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence  In 
an  appropriate  and  solemn  manner;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Incumbent  on  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Boston  to  c(»nmemorate  this 
memorable  day  in  support  of  the  struggle 
of  the  captive  nations  to  regain  their  free- 
dom and  independence  from  Communist 
domination:  Now,  therefore, 

I,  John  F.  Collins,  mayc^  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  do  hereby  declare  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1964,  as  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  I  direct  that 
the  Ukrainian  national  flag  be  raised  on  city 
hall  plaza  t'hat  day,  as  a  symbol  of  Ukrainian 
independence. 

John  F.  Collins, 

Mayor  of  Boston. 


It  Sort  of  Makes  Yoa  Wonder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  writing  in  his  column  re- 
cently contrasted  our  beatnik  coffee- 
house cult  with  the  frugal  Amish  farmers 
who  are  among  the  most  productive  peo- 
ple in  our  land. 

I  believe  all  of  us  would  gain  a  great 
deal  from  Mr.  Jones'  fine  article  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  2. 
1964: 

It  Sort  of  Makes  Yoit  Wonder — Oovern- 
MENT  Puts  Beats  on  the  I>ole,  but  Badg- 
ers THE  SELP-SmnciENT  AlflSH 

(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones) 
New  York  Crrr. — I  am  sitting  In  this  little 
coffeehouse   on    Third   Street   in   Oreenwlch 
Village  watching  the  beats. 

The  place  is  a  gutted-out  stcH-e  with  bare 
brick  walls  and  rough  pine  tables  and 
benches.  It  is  dectx-ated  with  some  farout 
pieces  of  art,  reminding  you  of  flngerpalnt- 
ing  day  In  kindergarten.     Right  in  fttmt  of 


a  strong  qxyOlght  is  a  raised  platfarm  of 
unpatnted  boards  that  holds  on*  straight 
chair.  You  can  either  sit  In  tbm  ohalr  or 
stand  and  plaoa  your  foot  on  the  seat,  de- 
pending on  how  fo«i  like  to  wallop  the  guitar. 

Coffee  is  a  dcdlar  a  mug  and  the  enter- 
tainers make  their  pittance  by  passing 
around  a  basket.  Ben  and  there  a  tourist 
wUl  drc^  In  a  buck,  but  the  Oreenwlch  Vil- 
lage habitues  rarely  toes  In  more  than  a 
dime.  It  seems  to  work  out  that  the  more 
you  are  with  it  the  less  you  give. 

Down  the  street  and  around  the  corner 
there  are  larger  and  more  famoiu  places 
where  you  can  buy  wine  and  where  cc»nbos 
alternate  with  unwashed  pec^le  reciting 
dirty- blank  verse  with  great  attention  to  its 
''social  protest."  It  is  In  these  brassier  cof- 
feehovises  that  the  ban-the-bomb  and  Jus- 
tice-for-Castro  crowd  hangs  out,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  to  see  them. 

But  my  little  coffeehouse  is  for  the  beat- 
Puiitans.    Only  coffee.    Only  folk  music. 

Folk  music  is  simple  and  uncomplicated, 
born  of  log  cabins  and  campfires,  and  sad 
with  unrequited  love  and  untimely  death. 
You  watch  the  spectators.  Long-haired  boys 
clad  In  stained  slacks  and  open  shirts. 
P^owzy  girls  with  unwashed  hair,  studied  In 
their  ugliness.  And  you  think  what  a  colos- 
sal Joke  it  is  that  these  who  profess  to 
despise  uniformity  have  slipped  Into  an 
easUy  recognizable  uniform,  the  unlfcHm  of 
the  Blob. 

But  there  is  something  more.  Here  are 
many  able-bodied  young  people  who  not 
only  accept  but  seek  public  welfare  pay- 
ments. Yet  they  pride  themselves  upon 
their  compassion  for  the  poor  who,  If  they 
are  to  be  helped,  must  be  helped  by  the  labcH' 
of  8<Hneone.  Here  are  the  pleaders  for  peace 
at  any  price  who  have  never  tasted  the  hor- 
rors of  war  but  who  have  concluded  that 
no  cause  is  worth  djrlng  for. 

Here  are  the  laughers  at  law,  the  scorners 
of  morality,  the  rejectors  of  thrift,  the  scof- 
fers at  "squares"  who  work — absorbed  com- 
pletely in  the  quest  for  their  own  self-satis- 
faction. And  they  gather  In  this  smoky 
grotto  to  stare  at  the  celling,  to  twitch  their 
shoulders  and  softly  snap  their  Angers  as 
the  guitar  men  and  women  sing  music  that 
is  easy  on  the  brain. 

So,  to  the  Amlsh.  Later  I  was  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  a  friend  lent  me  his  car  so 
that  I  might  drive  out  Into  the  beautiful 
farm  country  where  the  bams  are  the  fattest, 
the  cattle  the  sleekest,  %nd  the  fields  the 
neatest  in  aU  America. 

There  are  some  striking  parallels  between 
the  Amlsh  and  the  beats.  Fen-  both,  beards 
are  the  style.  Both  dress  peculiarly.  And 
while  the  beats  seek  the  slmpllldty  of  primi- 
tive music  the  Amish  turn  their  becks  on 
modem  machinery  and  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rofuls  In  their  black  buggies. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  differences. 

The  Amlsh  have  no  divorce,  no  crime,  no 
Juvenile  delinquency,  no  vmemployment,  or 
old  age  problems.  They  take  care  of  their 
own.  They  refuse  Government  subsidies. 
They  take  no  money  fen-  not  plowing  a  field. 
They  dislike  Insurance.  If  a  bcun  bums 
the  whole  community  rushes  to  rebuild  it. 
Because  they  supply  their  own  social  secu- 
rity they  object  to  social  security  taxes. 

This  has  brought  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  the  huge  natlcmal  bureaucracy 
which  sees  only  chaos  If  some  people  are 
permitted  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Government  for  their  welfare.  So  the  Amlsh 
have  been  repeatedly  yanked  Into  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Govern- 
ment agents  even  seized  AmUh  horsee  at 
plowing  time  to  satisfy  social  secxirity  Judg- 
ments. 

We  have  a  system  of  government  xmder 
which  all  beats  are  comfcM^ble  and  the 
Amlsh  are  bullied  and  badgered. 

It  sort  of  makes  you  wonder. 


Now  «■  Iowa  Baaker  Expbiai  tbc  Ef  Ml 
of  Ckeap  Cattle  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  an 
Iowa  banker  explaiiu  the  effect  of  cheap 
cattle  prices.  I  must  keep  returning  to 
this  critical  issue  time  and  again  until 
Congress  is  persuaded  that  an  important 
segment  of  our  economy  is  experiencing 
truly  difficult  times,  and  then  pass  a  bill 
to  materially  reduce  meat  ixmwrts. 

Fed  cattle  price  decline  is  primarily 
due  to  nearly  unlimited  imports  of  all 
lunds  of  meat. 

One  of  my  constituents  has  taken  me 
to  task  for  claiming  the  top  edielon 
downtown — ^the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Tariff  Commissioo — ^has  dMie 
little  about  this  proUem.  My  critic 
points  at  the  recent  agreement  between 
United  States  and  the  Au8tralia-Ne\^ 
Zealand  bloc,  and  the  meat-buying  for 
school  lunches  ordered  by  Secretary 
Fre^nan  as  evidence  of  executive  action. 

What  everyone  else  seems  to  know, 
even  if  my  complainant  does  not,  is  that 
this  action  will  have  little  effect,  and  it 
was  this  ineffectiveness  I  lamoxt. 

Let  anybody  who  thinks  our  cattle- 
feeders  do  not  have  an  acute  i»x>blem 
read  the  following  letter  I  have  received 
from  Oscar  Otto,  a  respected  banker. 
Mr.  Otto  is  not  glvoi  to  exaggeration,  so 
I  can  promise  you  that  you  are  reading 
an  accurate  description  of  this  sorry 
mess: 

Whitney  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Bank, 

Atlantic,  lotoa.  March  9,  1964. 
Hon.  Ben.  F.  Jensxn, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Deas  Ben:  No  doubt  you  have  received 
much  mail  In  regard  to  the  imports  of  beef, 
and  how  much  this  has  affected  the  market. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  factors  which  enter 
Into  the  picture.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  about  a 
few  experiences  and  our  customers,  who  have 
lost  heavily  In  their  feeding  operations.  One 
customer  has  Increased  his  real  estate  loan 
$7,000.  Another  one  In  Exlra  has  Increased 
the  locm  on  his  land  by  $3,600  and  his  home 
loan  In  Exlra  by  $2,000,  In  order  to  pick  up 
his  losses.  At  the  present  time,  two  more 
of  oiu-  farmers  are  contemplating  Increasing 
their  farm  loans  to  take  care  of  capital  op- 
erations, caused  by  the  drop  in  prices. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  Dan- 
ish farmer  In  the  Brayton  territory,  who  lost 
heavUy  on  cattle.  He  sat  at  the  desk  of  one 
of  our  officers  the  other  morning,  crying. 
He  has  peirt-tlme  work  whenever  possible  In 
hauling  rural  mall,  and  referees  basketball 
games,  to  bring  in  additional  Inccnne.  After 
he  settled  up  for  his  1968  operations  we  took 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  machinery  for 
$4,000,  Including  his  equity  In  his  1964  feed- 
ing oi>erations,  which  he  feels  Is  $1,800  on 
new  purchases  of  cattle.  He  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned and  w(»Tied  over  his  future  as  a 
farmer 

Cordially  yours, 

Oscar  A.  Otto. 

Pre.iidcnt. 
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Cakval  Ccnttr 


EXTEN8IC  N  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  AITHUR  YOUNGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr. 


CAuroucx* 

OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 


Monday  March  23. 1964 
YOUNOEfl.    Mr.  Speaker,  from 


several  angles  it  now  appears  as  if  Con- 
gress was  a  Utt  e  too  hasty  in  making 
the  determination  about  the  memorial 
for  the  late  Prei  ident  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  Tlew  of  the  f  i  ct  that  srane  difficulties 
stem  to  have  i  risen  as  mentioned  by 
Patrlda  Wazderj  Reislnger  in  the  follow- 
ing article: 


RAifoom 


deslt  natad 

ItM 


proJ«etx| -aipliig 


Co: 

^       Aaovsnto 

f  (ByPatrleli^ 

Wm  W—Mngtof 
Center — now 
sMly  Omtcr  for 
flUtag  BMmcrUl 
or  will  tt 
that  will  rankle  f  ( 
Tlila  lelhxt  one 
around  tlie 
by  eonflletlng 
the  Center  has 
not  •■  a  eqltural 
People, 
growing 

dent  Beenhower 
Joyed  the 
Kennedys.    Ttut 
trthote  original 
the  Potamee — anil 
Traeteas 

raising     fiempelgji 
down  la  eoet  to 
nedy— was  to  be 
trlbutlons  under 
TbB  estimated 
has  Jumped  from 
mllltnn  and  the 
8  acres  to  \zyk 
noi  6  stories  but 
Prsaldeal 
the  tlBM 

a   tmate^, 
that  the 


nr  (^APrru.: 


Warden  Reislnger) 

's  ptvpomtA  new  Cultural 
as  the  John  P.  Ken- 
Performing  Arts — ^be  a 
the  martyred  President — 
a  center  of  oontroversy 
years  to  eome? 
if  many  questions  swirling 
Center.    Shrouded 
none  at  all — 
ged  In  the  last  2  months 


oontriTersial 
lnf<  rmatlon — or 


enooura  lement 


tteland— « 


Ceni  er 


\s 
would 


Ccmgnas 


ooenpIstB  the 
had  oppoeed  ttie 
Ing  the  center 
memorial  U  built 

Now  the 
thorlae  Pederal 
the  Center 

Adding  to  the 
the  locatlMi  of 
on  a  flood  site 
has  not  been 
of  placing  the 
land.    The  site  Is 
the  center  city, 
may  be  a  problem 

A  chief  bone  of 
of  a  three-story 
to   house   1,800 
•10,000  per  q;>aoe) 
In  the  8.460  seaU 

There  Is 
Ing  the  utmty  of 
A    haJf-dosen    W 
cloeed   In  the 
symphony  has 
funds  for  years, 
er  the  city  can 
subsidy. 

Because  of  an 


conslde  uble 
tie 

lasi 
bee  1 


gram,  q>o(Dsors  alr<  ady 


CoLTinui.  Ckntb 
It's  Bbcuw 


nucleus  endowed  by  the 

but.  to  some,  as  an  ever- 

for  Pederal  funds. 

IjwglBlatlon  signed  by  Preel- 

the  propoeed  Center  en- 

of  the  arts-minded 

(|ovemment  agreed  to  eon- 

q>eclfled  site  on 

the   Center's   Board   of 

.powered  to  launch  a  fund- 

The      building — scaled 

•SO  mUllon  by  Mr.  Ken- 

1  uUt  solely  by  private  con- 

flrst  plan. 

tost  of  the  Center  already 

ISO  million  to  at  least  SSO 

land  needed  from  almost 

]  Few  plans  show  a  building 

12  storlee  high. 

Kennedy  last  September 

for  contributions.  Repre- 

Republiean.    of 

assured    by   other 

Mard  had  no  Intention  to 

Pederal   funds  either   to 

or  to  maintain  it.    She 

of  Pederal  funds  declar- 

be  a  more  meaningful 

t>y  the  people. 

has  been  asked  to  au- 
of  834.4  million  for 


CwjaLonrs  Bsm, 


asi  tstanoe  i 


xsst  and  the  argument  Is 

thB  Center.    It  would  stand 

aid  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

consulted  as  to  the  feasibility 

hiep  priced  stnictiue  on  this 

not  easily  accessible  frtxn 

4>me  believe,  and  parking 


clts 


li 


contention  is  the  expense 

]  larking  pavilion  propoeed 

(at  a  coet  of  almost 

to  accommodate  patrons 

the  three  auditoriums. 

disagreement  regard- 
three  large  auditoriums, 
tshington    theaters    have 
2   years   and   the   city's 
supplemented  by  private 
1  >oubt  is  expressed  wheth- 
er; pport  the  Center  without 


apibitlous  fundralsing  pro- 
have  spent  more  than 


•1  million,  or  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
moneys  reedved  between  April  1980  and  De- 
cember 1988. 

Of  this  •!  mlllKn,  some  •461.500  went  for 
salariea.  Cost  figures  up  to  last  November 
30  indicate  almost  •672,000  was  used  for  pro- 
motion and  public  relations  and  an  addi- 
tional •42,000  for  printing  and  publicity. 
The  •I  million  includes  only  operating  and 
prtmotionAl  costs,  without  arcliltectural  or 
englnewing  fees. 

The  Center  has  raised  about  813  million, 
but  more  than  half  of  that  is  In  accounts 
receivable  (pledges)  and  includes  a  86  mil- 
lion grant  tram  the  Pord  Poundatlon  which 
will  not  be  forthcoming  until  a  total  of  830 
million  is  raised. 

Of  the  934.4  million  request.  115.4  million 
will  be  derived  from  bonds  repayable  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  parking  facilities,  estimated 
to  cost  811  million,  imd  associated  expenses. 

The  815,6  milllcm  asked  of  Congress  Is 
slated  for  construction.  The  remaining 
83.3  million  is  for  additional  land — wliich 
Congress  was  asstired  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, would  not  be  needed. 

The  uncertainty  siuroundlng  the  Center's 
activities  has  stalled,  at  least  temporarily, 
sale  of  a  prominent  Washington  business 
enterprise. 

During  World  War  n,  Mrs.  Marjory  Hen- 
dricks created  a  restaurant  out  of  a  riding 
stable.  She  decorated  Watergate  Inn  after 
the  naanner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  who. 
to  her,  exemplified  the  four  freedoms  for 
which  the  Nation  was  then  fighting.  Busi- 
ness weary,  Mrs.  Hendricks  last  year  wanted 
to  sell.  She  repeatedly  tried  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Center  would  require  her  prop- 
erty. Assurances  were  given  both  Mrs.  Hen- 
dricks and  Nicholas  Klttrle.  a  local  attorney 
representing  a  small  syndicate  who  wanted  to 
buy  the  restaurant,  that  It  would  not  be 
needed.  A  tentative  buy  and  sell  agreement 
was  reached  for  8900.000.  Now  final  settle- 
ment has  beeh  postponed. 

Charged  with  acquiring  additional  land 
now  needed,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  has  asked  for  8500,000  to  buy  not 
only  the  10,806  square  feet  of  Watergate 
land,  but  an  adjacent  lot  of  845  square  feet. 
It  is  uncertain  that  the  proportionate  share 
of  8500,000  proposed  as  ptayment  for  the 
restaurant  would  even  cover  the  purchase 
of  a  comparable  lot — to  say  nothing  of  re- 
locating costs. 


Sara  Kay  Bohrer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nj.iNoi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  use  who  are  privileged  to  serve  In  this 
great  legislative  body  consider  it  a  great 
honor  and  from  time  to  time  receive  ac- 
colades because  of  the  service  we  render. 

I  am  sure,  however,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  we  would  have  to  admit 
that  the  unsung  heroes  of  any  congres- 
sional office  are  the  stafT  members.  I, 
for  one,  realize  that  in  order  to  properly 
carry  out  my  duties  and  responsibilities 
it  is  necessary  to  have  loyal,  efficient, 
and  competent  office  help. 

Not  only  do  the  services  of  these  em- 
ployees mean  so  much  to  each  of  us, 
but  in  a  larger  sense  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  pay  tribute 


to  a  wonderful  lady  who  on  March  1 
retired  from  congressional  service  after 
more  than  30  years  of  faithful  and 
meritorious  service.  I  refer  to  Sara  Kay 
Bohrer  who  at  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment was  my  assistant. 

Kay  Bohrer  began  her  congressional 
employment  with  Representative  Moore- 
head,  of  Nebraska,  in  1930.  Subsequent 
to  that  time  she  worked  with  Represent- 
ative Paul  Kvale,  of  Minnesota,  and  Sen- 
ator DntKSBM  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House.  She  then  began  a  long 
and  successful  career  with  the  Chiper- 
field  family  of  Illinois,  serving  first  with 
B.  M.  Chiperfleld  and  continuing  from 
1939  to  1983  with  Congressman  Robert 
B.  Chiperfleld,  my  predecessor  from  the 
19th  Illinois  District. 

Kay  Bohrer  was  very  helpful  to  me 
in  my  first  term  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man and  did  much  to  help  me  over  the 
rough  spots  during  my  indoctrination 
and  transition  from  a  State  legidator 
to  a  UJ8.  Representative.  For  her  advice 
and  understanding  patience  I  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful. 

After  these  many  years  of  loyal  and 
devoted  public  service  she  is  certainly 
entitled  to  a  well-earned  rest.  I  am 
sure  members  of  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  staffs  Join 
with  the  many  other  persons,  both  in  and 
out  of  Qovemment,  in  wishing  for  Kay  a 
very  pleasant  and  happy  retirement. 


ZIP  Co^  CaUoqaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   BOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  !^>eaker.  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  ZIP  code  idea  have  been 
kicked  around,  some  with  serious  con- 
cern and  some  that  is  less  serious.  I  have 
asked  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  McLaughlin  (S.  Dak.) 
Messenger  on  the  subject.  The  editorial 
follows: 

We  have  never  been  red  hot  editorial  sup- 
porters of  the  New  Frontier's  ZIP  code  at  the 
(xist  office.  We  have  gone  along  with  the  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  putting  the  ZIP  code 
on  most  of  the  return  addresses  on  envelopes 
we  print  in  our  shop.  Since  the  start  of  the 
program  we  cannot  remember  a  letter  that 
came  with  ovu*  ZIP  code,  although  a  lot  of 
mall  we  receive  has  the  ZIP  code  of  the 
sender  on  the  return  address. 

This  would  Indicate  the  program  isn't  get- 
ting very  far  off  the  ground.  People  In  the 
poet  office  are  a  lot  more  concerned  with 
where  letters  are  going  than  where  they  came 
from. 

One  of  the  postmasters  with  whom  we  have 
occasion  to  converse  says  people  should  get 
on  the  ball  with  this  ZIP  code  business  be- 
cause the  Poet  Office  Department  Is  going  to 
put  In  machines  that  will  sort  the  mall  ac- 
cording to  the  ZIP  code. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  faith  to  believe  somebody 
is  going  to  build  a  machine  that  can  read 
addresses.  People  don't  make  the  pattern 
of  their  numbers  standard  enough  to  nmke 
a  machine  take  the  same  action  for  each 
number  even  if  by  some  mysterious  electric 
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eye,  impulses  could  be  gained  from  marks  on 
paper. 

In  fact,  it  appears  such  a  machine  hasn  t 
even  been  invented  yet.  We  read  In  one  of 
the  ^ade  pubUcaUons  that  the  Post  OOloe 
Department  has  Just  let  one  contract  for  a 
mlUion  bucks  and  one  f  <»  83  milUon  to  sepa- 
rate outfits  that  are  supposed  to  come  up 
with  a  ZIP  code  reading  machine. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  we  are  advancing.  In  the 
early  days  Thomas  Edison  invented  the  tele- 
phone before  anybody  even  thought  about 
telephone  nvunbers.  The  people  could  have 
been  memorising  telephone  ntunbers  instead 
of  sitting  around  and  they  woxild  have  been 
all  ready  to  go  when  Edison  figured  out  how 
to  send  a  voice  through  wire. 

They  could  even  have  had  the  telephone 
directories  printed. 


The  Gevelaod  Freedom  G>iuicil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Preedom  Covmcll,  Inc.,  is 
carrying  out  a  most  useful  and  positive 
community  educational  program  to  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  to  American 
democracy.  That  program  emphasizes 
a  comparative  study  of  the  facts  with 
regard  to  our  system  and  way  of  life  and 
that  which  happens  when  communism 
takes  over  in  any  country. 

The  council  work  is  directed  by  a  board 
of  control  headed  by  Robert  T.  Hexter, 
a  well-known  civic  leader  in  Cleve- 
land, who  serves  as  president.  Other 
members  of  the  board  are  all  well-known 
In  the  educational  religious,  and  pro- 
fessional life  of  Cleveland.  They  are  Dr. 
George  Baird,  Msgr.  Lawrence  P.  CahiU, 
Judge  John  V.  Corrigan,  Prank  J.  Par- 
rell,  Herbert  W.  Oaeckle,  A.  George 
Hauer,  Robert  T.  Hexter,  Hudson  Hyatt, 
Mrs.  Ma&ilee  Jackson.  Chester  J.  Koch, 
James  B.  Mooney,  James  B.  Naylor,  Dr. 
Michael  A.  Pap.  Joseph  J.  Sussen,  Jr., 
Anthony  J.  Suster,  Beatrice  Vincent,  Rita 
Vincent,  Rev.  B.  Bruce  Whittemore. 
Daniel  P.  Wittman,  Mrs.  B.  Anthony 
Wolna. 

A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  by  the 
council  as  part  of  their  continuing  edu- 
cational program.  Dr.  Michael  Pap,  in- 
ternationally known  educator  and  au- 
thority on  the  U.S.SJI.,  together  with 
Anthony  J.  Suster,  serve  as  editors  of 
the  bulletin.  The  Pebruary  1964  issue 
carries  Information  about  the  Important 
work  of  the  council  and  I  insert  It  in  the 
Record  with  the  hope  other  communities 
of  our  Nation  may  benefit  from  this  con- 
structive type  of  approach  to  the  No.  1 
problem  confronting  our  Nation: 
CPC  Buixmu:  A  CoicinnnTT  Educational 
ErroBT  To  Men  th»  CoMMxmrrT 
Chaixxncb 

PX^UABT  1964. 

THE    CrC    PKKSmSNT'S    ICXSSACS 

On  July  3,  1961.  after  prolonged  discus- 
sion, evaluation  and  careful  study  of  com- 
munity needs,  the  Cleveland  Council  for  In- 
formation on  Conmiunism  was  established. 

In  1963,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Cleveland   Preedom   Council,   Inc..  but  the 


purpose  has  not.  The  founders  were  Clevs- 
latMi  M«a  dtlasDS  who  felt  that  there  was  a 
need  to  emphastas  the  positive,  unifying 
values  inhsrani  m  the  tree  Amerlfian  way 
and  provld*  antborltaUvs  Infonnatioa  on 
the  system  that  has  worked  so  dlligenUy 
and  so  effectively  to  undermine  the  free 
enterprise  systwn  and  dominate  the  world. 
These  founders  represent  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  community  of  all  creeds  and 
colors.  Their  sole  goal  was  to  safeguard  our 
system— not  to  expound  any  extremist  view 
as  to  how  to  run  our  Government.  We 
firmly  believe  that  once  the  American  peo- 
ple are  given  factual  InformaUon— free  of 
emotionalism — they  wlU  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  repudiate  Khnishchev's  assertion 
that  our  children  will  live  under 
communism. 

As  a  permanent  community  institution, 
the  Cleveland  Preedom  CouncU  is  offering  a 
systematic  and  factual  knowledge  of  the 
Communist  ideology,  tactics  and  methods  of 
conquest,  drawing  upon  the  research  work 
of  the  best  specialists  in  the  field.  The 
board  of  controls  Is  particularly  Interested  in 
promoting  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation pf  our  liberty,  the  most  cherished 
possession  of  man  and  Nation. 

The  need  for  this  OMnmimlty  service  was 
recognized  by  leading  citiaens  of  our  Na- 
tion.. Its  program,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  resolutions  serving  as  a  guldepost  for  the 
council's  work,  was  included  in  the  JJS. 
CoNCRissioNAi.  Record  (p.  A5925)  on  July  16, 

1963. 

Robert  T.  Hkxtxx, 
President,  Cleveland  Freedom  Council  Inc. 

U.S.  EDUCATIOK  AND  THI  COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE 

Did  you  know  that : 

1.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  on  July  10,  1963,  a  resolution  urging 
all  boards  of  education,  administrators  and 
teachers  in  the  State  to  "provide  effective 
instruction  concerning  the  dangers  to  our 
way  of  life  that  are  inherent  in  all  totali- 
tarian ideologiss  and  practices,  by  contrast- 
ing their  history,  goals,  methods  and  achieve- 
ments with  those  of  the  democracies." 

a.  The  Institute  for  Soviet  Studies  at  John 
Carroll  University  is  one  of  the  six  centers 
in  the  United  States  (the  only  ant  In  the 
State  of  Ohio)  recognized  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  feu:  its  in-service  training 
program  for  high  schot^  teachov  in  the  area 
at  democracy  versus  communism.  In  the 
summer  of  1964  the  Institute  will  offer  two 
workshop  seminars  for  teachers,  with  the 
suppcNTt  from  ABA  and  the  Jaycees  of  Ohio. 


HiSTORT  Is  Mkanxnqlxss  Unlxss  Wi  Lxasn  a 
Lesson  Prom  It — ^Western  and  Soviet  Dec- 
larations AaoTTT  THS  Communist  Chal- 
lenge I 
Joseph  Stalin.  November  6,  1941: 
Words:   "We  have  not,  nor  can  we  have, 
such  alms  as  the  imposition  of  our  will  and 
our  regime  on  the  Slavic  and  other  enslaved 
people  of  Europe  who  are  waiting  for  our 
help.    Our  aim  is  to  help  these  peoples  in 
their  struggle  for  liberation   from  Hitler's 
tyranny,  and  then  to  accord  them  the  possi- 
bility of  arranging  their  lives  on  their  own 
land  as  they  see  fit,  with  abeolute  freedom. 
No  interference  of  any  kind  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

Deeds:  Imposition  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship by  brutal  force  upon  one-third  of  hu- 
manity, challenging  the  Western  powers 
everywhere. 

Nikita  Khnishchev:  "We  have  never  re- 
treated, nor  do  we  intend  to  retreat,  from 
our  poUticlal  Une  left  fCM-  us  by  Lenin.  We 
never  gave  up,  nor  do  we  intend  to  give  up, 
our  political  program.  That  is  why  we  teU 
those  gentlemen  who  are  waiting  for  a  change 
of  the  political  program  of  the  Soviet  Union : 
'Wait  until  the  shrimp  whistles.'  And  you 
know  when  the  shrimp  whistles."  (Pravda. 
Nov.  26,  1955.) 


"We  are  against  peaceful  coexistence  in  tha 
sphere  of  ideology.  Historical  expsrlsoes 
teaches  us  that  in  the  ideological  struggle 
one  must  not  trust  words  and  declarations, 
one  must  know  how  to  reoognlae  who  is  issu- 
ing them  and  what  they  are  being  issued  for. 
There  can  be  no  Joking  In  politics.  He  who 
preaches  the  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  m 
ideology  is  objectively  sUpping  down  Into 
the  position  of  anticommunl«n."  (Pravda, 
Mar.  10,  1961.) 

"The  old  capitalist  world  can  no  longer 
contribute  any  idea.  There  Is  no  medicine 
that  can  save  the  decaying  capitalist  world. 
The  new,  mUitant  and  eager  will  triumph, 
and  this  new  thing  is  the  Communist  move- 
ment." (Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  19, 
1962.) 

Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke,  U.S.  Navy,  retired: 
"With  the  rise  of  HiUer  and  the  appearance 
of  ideological  dreams  of  empire  in  both  Naai 
and  Communist  camps,  it  became  obvious 
beyond  discussion  that  American  power  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  mainstream  of 
world  affairs.  With  this  involvement  we 
somehow  lost  the  tempered,  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  in  human  affairs.  Since 
then  our  poUcy  seemingly  floundered  from 
one  unrealistic  position  to  another.  The  list 
Is  dolorous:  the  UoodUy  total  terms  of  sur- 
render in  Germany  and  Japan,  equally 
frantic  rearmament,  withdrawal,  contain- 
ment, massive  retaliation,  massive  foreign 
aid,  diplomacy  through  the  UJT.  that  can 
only  be  a  forum.  In  the  Jumble  of  Jerry- 
rigged  policy  cmly  one  strand  of  direction 
can  be  found:  we  are  again  at  war."  (Vital 
Speeches,  Apt.  1, 1962.) 

John  P.  Kennedy:  If  the  seU-dlsoti^ine 
of  the  free  mind  cannot  match  the  iron 
discipline  of  the  mailed  fist — In  economic, 
political,  scientific,  and  aU  other  kinds  of 
struggles  as  weU  as  miUtary — ^then  the  peril 
to  freedom  wiU  continue  to  rise. 

"The  meesage  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the  ris- 
ing din  <a  Communist  voices  in  Asia  and 
latin  America— these  messages  are  aU  the 
same.  The  ctwaplacent,  the  self-indulgent, 
the  soft  societies  are  to  be  swept  away  with 
debris  of  history.  Only  the  strong,  only  the 
industrious,  only  the  visionary,  who  deter- 
mine the  real  natiire  of  our  struggle,  can 
survive. 

"No  greater  task  faces  this  Nation  or  this 
administration.  No  other  chaUenge  is  more 
deserving  of  our  every  effort  and  energy. 
Too  long  we  have  fixed  our  eyes  on  tradi- 
tional military  needs,  on  armies  prepared  to 
cross  borders  or  missiles  poised  for  flight. 
Now  it  should  be  clear  that  this  is  no  longer 
enough— that  our  security  may  be  lost  piece 
by  piece,  country  by  country  without  the 
flring  of  a  single  mlssUe  or  the  crossing  of  a 
single  border."     (Apr.  20.  1961.) 

"Of  oouiae  the  time  will  come — In  this  we 
believe  as  flxmly  as  in  tomorrow — when  the 
red  banner  of  socialism  wlU  wave  over  the 
United  States  <rf  America,  tool  It  Is  not  we 
who  shall  raise  this  banner  but  the  American 
people  wUl  do  it  themselves."  (Pravda,  June 
20. 1963.) 

Mr.  Poster,  leader  of  Communist  Party  of 
America:  "The  workers  of  this  country  and 
workers  of  every  country  have  only  one  flag 
and  it  is  the  red  flag  •  •  •."  In  other  words, 
Mr.  pywter  and  his  party,  the  Communist 
Party,  in  addition  to  being  revolutlonUts, 
openly  says  that  the  Government  of  and  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  has  no  meaning 
to  them.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  92, 
p.A446,Peb.  4,  J946.) 

HISTORICAL  EVENTS  TO  REMEMBER  IN  rEBRUART 


1048 — ^the  final  elimination  of  the  demo- 
cratic regime  in  Czechoslovakia  with  boldly 
executed  Communist  coup  against  President 
BeneS  and  Jan  Masaryk,  harried  to  his 
death.  Result :  the  cold  war  became  a  dread- 
ful reality,  which  led  to  the  final  division  of 
the  world:  Communist,  with  Moscow  as  a 
center  of  International  conspiracy  and  non- 
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leadership  by  sponsca-- 

ffatlons  Week  in  July  1964. 

pubUe  dlscQBslons  of  the 

Iti  American-Soviet  relations 


today,  securing  speakers  and  documentary 
materials  to  community,  dvlc,  and  religious 
organisations  requesting  it. 

4.  PxAllsh  an  enlarged  bulletin  with  docu- 
ments, authoritative  statements  from  both 
Western  and  Soriet  sidee. 

Cleveland  Freedom  Council  is  a  community 
educational  effort  to  meet  the  Oommxinlst 
challenge.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
contrcd  for  1964  give  assxirance  of  responsible 
leadership  for  this  program — Indlvldvi&ls  who 
believe  that  the  informed  cltlaens  of  our 
great  Nation  are  the  beet  guarantors  of  our 
democracy. 

Le  us  remember  Benjamin  Franklin's  dic- 
tum: "They  that  can  give  us  essential  liberty 
to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety."  We  know  that 
a  nation  deserves  and  usually  gets  only  as 
much  freedom  as  It  Is  willing  to  preserve  and 
defend. 


Byelorussian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  IfXW    JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
sympathy  toward  the  nations  enslaved 
hy  Russian  communism,  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Byelo- 
russian pe(H>le  on  their  independence 
day.  On  March  25,  1918,  these  brave 
people  proclaimed  their  independence, 
becoming  a  democratic  republic.  £>espite 
all  sacrifices,  the  young  Byelorussian 
state  was  unable  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  onslaught  of  Bol- 
shevik forces.  The  new  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  created  in  its 
place  and  reoccupied  by  Soviet  forces 
remains  today  dismembered,  an  admin- 
istrative arm  of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment, not  representing  the  hopes  of  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

Efforts  by  Moscow  have  failed  to  eradi- 
cate the  national  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians, who  have  not  renounced  their 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  democratic 
government,  as  embodied  by  the  Repub- 
lic which  the  Soviets  overthrew  in  1920. 

March  25  Is  being  celebrated  by  these 
stalwart  and  courageous  people  through- 
out the  free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their 
national  a^irations.  Americans  of  Byel- 
orussian descent  in  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  Byelorussian  immigrants  in  this  coun- 
try, will  celebrate  the  25th  of  March  this 
year. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  com- 
memorate their  struggle  for  liberation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  s\ich  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  IfiO,  p. 
1989). 


LAWS  RELATIVE   TO  THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMXNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  prlnUng  of  a 
docxuient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  eetlmatee  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hotise,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  or  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  »"*fc^'"g  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copiee  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  138,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  38,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  disooxmt  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  pr(»npt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preecribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  imder  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conobkssiomal  Recobd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rzcoso  at  81.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagee  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cento) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congrees  to  purchase  reprtnto  from 
the  RxcoKo  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Repreeentative,  or  Delegate,  extracta 
from  the  CoitamxaaotikL  Racoxo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coet  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  188.  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Bepresentatlves,  and  Delegatee 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Racoao. 
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Pottmatter  General  Gronousid  Dedicates 
World's  Fair  Post  Office  asd  Stamp 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronou&ki, 
in  an  address  in  New  York  City  March  11, 
1964,  emphasized  that  the  ZIP  code  pro- 
gram Is  working,  that  it  is  here  to  stay, 
and  that  public  support  is  needed  to  make 
it  a  total  and  permanent  success. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  have  ob- 
served how  the  ZIP  code  program  Is 
speeding  the  mail  of  large  volume 
mailers. 

Postmaster  General  Gronouski  makes 
the  point  that  this  is  resulting  in  more 
work  time  for  personal  mail,  and  the 
ZIP  code  is  benefiting  all  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  Post  OfBce 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  World's  Fair 
stamp  design  and  embossed  envelope  of 
March  11.  1964,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AsmuBBs  BY  John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
Oenxral,  at  the  I>edication  or  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  Poer  OmcE  and  the 
nwvxnjKo  or  the  World's  Fair  Staicp  De- 
sign AND  Embossed  Envelope,  KCarch  11, 
1964 

Our  mission  here  today  Is  twofold.  We  are 
dedicating  the  poet  office  that  will  service 
the  greatest  at  all  World's  Pairs,  and  we  are 
unveUlng  the  stamp  and  the  embossed  6-cent 
envelope  that  will  help  spread  the  word 
about  this  fair  all  over  the  world. 

As  Postmaster  General,  I  dedicate  a  good 
many  postal  Installations,  and  I  unveil  a 
good  many  stamp  designs.  But  It  Is  a  unique 
oppcatunlty  for  me  to  combine  these  func- 
tions for  a  single  occasion,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  today. 

This  Lb  no  ordinary  p>o6t  office.  A  working 
laboratory  exhibit  of  the  most  advanced 
technologies  In  mall  processing.  It  is  distinct 
from  any  other  of  the  more  than  34,000  post 
offices  and  10,000  additional  postal  stations 
and  terminals. 

Here,  on  one  relatively  small  work  floor, 
we  will  show  millions  of  fair  visitors  how 
mall  Is  processed  by  hand  In  the  smallest 
communities — and  by  the  latest  high-speed 
electromechanical  devices  and  machines  yet 
developed  for  the  major  cities. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  The  business  of 
the  Poet  Office  Department  Is  the  public's 
business.  The  malls  remain  this  country's 
principal  medium  of  occnmunlcatlon.  TTie 
World's  Pair  postal  exhibit  will  be  a  visual 
demonstration  of  the  mechanization  neces- 


Appendix 

sary  to  move  th«  malls  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

Just  as  the  World's  Fair,  Itself,  will  sym- 
bolize man's  breakthrough  In  the  field  of 
science,  so  will  this  post  office  symbolize  our 
technological  breakthroughs. 

Our  conservative  estimate  for  the  number 
of  Individual  pieces  of  mall  this  year  is  70 
billion.  This  flgxupe  could  be  as  high  as  71 
bUUon.  The  current  6-month  period  ending 
next  Jtme  30  Is  already  showing  an  Increase 
of  6  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  working  diligently  to 
cope  with  this  "mall  explosion."  We  have  a 
continuing  research  program  Into  methods 
and  machines  that  will  enable  the  postal  sys- 
tem to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  population 
and  the  growing  economy  on  which  It  de- 
pends. And  as  we  strive  for  higher  produc- 
tivity and  greater  efficiency,  we  also  strive  for 
economies  that  will  benefit  the  taxpayers. 

Otu-  recently  Instituted  ABCD  program,  for 
example.  Is  now  operating  In  the  business 
sections  of  268  cities  and  we  are  providing 
more  sajne-day  mall  collection  and  delivery 
than  the  rest  erf  the  world  combined. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  electronic 
scanning  machines  now  being  developed  by 
private  Industry  will  provide  this  Nation  with 
more  efficient  handling  of  Intercity  mall  by 
reading  the  ZIP  code  numbers  on  letters. 

ZIP  code  will  allow  us  to  "leap  frog"  mail 
from  sectional  center  to  sectional  center, 
eliminating  a  number  of  manuel  handlings 
along  the  way.  Tills  will  save  us  money, 
speed  the  malls,  cut  down  on  the  possibility 
of  error,  and  help  us  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendously  growing  voliune  of  mall. 

I  know  that  some  news  reports  have  been 
tcdllng  the  death  knell  for  ZIP  code.  Some 
declare  that  we  are  scrapping  the  program 
and  others  claim  that  we  ought  to  scrap 

Well,  that's  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  I  am 
here  today  to  tell  you  that  ZIP  code  Is  very 
much  alive  and  healthy. 

Scrapping  the  ZIP  code  program  Is  about 
as  sUIy  an  Idea  as  going  back  to  the  Pony 
Express.  ZIP  code  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
modem  postal  service  and  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  without  It. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  no  one  is  using 
ZIP  code,  and  yet  of  the  30,000  business 
firms  that  we  have  contacted  to  date  87 
percent  have  agreed  to  participate  In  the 
program.  Business  firms  acco\mt  i<x  75 
percent  of  all  first-class  mall,  and  these 
30,000  firms  account  for  a  large  proportion 
of  all  maU  In  this  country.  Time-Life,  fOT 
example,  with  a  mailing  of  more  than  a 
billion  pieces  annually,  will  be  completely 
ZIP  coded  by  July.  Reader's  Digest  Is  now  In 
the  process  of  converting. 

The  key  to  the  ZIP  code  process  Is  our  566 
sectional  centers  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  already  activated  mca-e  than  00 
percent  of  these  centers.  Ultimately,  they 
will  act  as  modern,  efficient  hubs  for  local 
mall  distribution  and  will  eliminate  our 
having  to  put  small  bags  of  mall  on  trains 
and  dropping  them  off  at  each  com- 
munity. 

This  win  simplify  our  operations  and  speed 
the  maU  by  cutting  down  on  the  nximber  of 
handlings  at  the  sending  end.  It  is  vital  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  decrease  In  railroad 
service.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had  10,000 
trains  available  to  carry  mall  in  the  United 
States.  Today  that  number  has  dropped  to 
1,200. 


For  large  mailers  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  system,  the  emphasis  Is  on  presorting 
by  ZIP  code.  Modern  electronic  tape  ma- 
chines permit  them  to  sequence  their  mall 
by  the  numbers  and  then  economically  pre- 
sort it  into  large  bags  according  to  sectional 
centers.  These  bags  go  directly  from  the 
mailer  to  the  various  sectional  centers,  by- 
passing a  number  of  post  offices  along  the 
way. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  ZIP  code  has 
failed  because  it  has  not  yet  speeded  per- 
sonal mall.  In  reality,  It  Is  helping  to  speed 
personal  mall.  As  we  process  large  volumes 
of  mall,  already  presorted  to  ZIP  code  des- 
tinations, much  more  time  is  available  in 
our  post  offices  for  the  handling  of  personal 
maU.  And  when  the  program  goes  Into  full 
operation,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  even 
speedier  delivery  for  personal  letters. 

Thanks  to  ZIP  code,  we  are  already  pro- 
viding speedier  delivery  for  tiie  large  volume 
maUers.  McCaU^  magazine,  another  major 
firm  which  is  already  being  ZIP  coded,  re- 
ports that  deliveries  In  Florida  have  been 
speeded  up  by  24  hours  in  all  cases,  and  by  48 
hours  in  nearly  half  the  eases.  This  is  a 
real  achievement. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  we  are  Ig- 
noring ZIP  code  In  our  poet  office  workrooms. 
This  Is  simply  not  true.  Instructions  have 
been  issued  to  our  15  regions  across  the 
country  on  manual  scM-ting  and  2  of  our 
largest  jKJst  offices — In  PhUadelphla  and  Los 
Angeles — have  already  begun  to  sort  by  ZIP 
code. 

There  Is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  fool  anyone  about  ZIP 
code.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  more  the 
public  uses  ZIP  code,  the  more  successful 
we  win  be  In  moving  the  mails.  We  need 
the  help  of  the  public  so  that  we  can  provide 
the  best  possible  postal  service. 

I  am  happy  about  the  public  cooperation  we 
are  receiving.  From  random  checks  that  we 
have  conducted  throughout  the  country,  we 
have  found  that  ap^oximately  22  percent 
of  the  maU  from  large  cities  Is  being  ZIP 
coded — and  the  figiire  runs  as  high  as  50 
percent  in  the  smaller  ccnununltles.  This 
Indicates  a  public  acceptance  that  far  ex- 
ceeds any  experience  we  had  In  the  early 
years  of  the  zoning  system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  ZIP  code  Is  soimd  In 
principle  and  sound  In  fact.  It  represents 
our  only  possible  solution  to  the  coming 
"mall  explosion"  of  which  I  spoke  earlier. 
We  must  succeed  because  there  Is  no  practical 
alternative. 

Since  1929,  the  cost  of  delivering  the  aver- 
age piece  of  first-class  maU  has  gone  up  200 
percent.  That  experience  cannot  be  re- 
peated. If  we  Ignored  the  opportunities 
offered  by  advancing  technology  and  per- 
mitted costs  to  continue  to  rise  at  the  same 
rate,  the  15-cent  letter  would  be  a  grim 
reality  by  the  year  2000. 

We  must  move  ahead.  We  are  moving 
ahead. 

While  we  are  sometimes  hampered  In  this 
public  effort  by  Inaccurate  reporting,  we  are 
much  more  frequently  helped  by  accurate, 
objective  reporting.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  comprehensive, 
well -researched  article,  showing  the  revolu- 
tionary effect  that  ZIP  code  Is  already  hav- 
ing on  business  mall.  I  am  certain  that  this 
article  win  prompt  other  business  firms  to 
speed  up  their  conversion  to  the  program. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  the  post  office 
we  are  dedicating  today,  which  soon  will  be 
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The  Bil  le  a«  Literatnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRiEO  B.  ROONET 


4nnrsTi.vaifXA 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 


of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
with  many  of  my  col- 
been  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  our  pdbllc  achocd  children  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  benefit  from  the 
great  wisdom  md  q>iritual  guidance 
they  might  galii  fnxn  a  simple  pray^ 
or  reading  froix  a  passage  In  the  Holy 
Bible  at  the  stixt  (tf  the  day's  educa- 
tional actlvltlet.  To  make  It  legally 
I)ermlsslble  that  this  in-actice  be  resumed 
in  our  public  sd  io(^  daMrooms.  I  Intro- 
duced a  Mil  to  1  mend  our  Ooostitutloo. 
measure  from  my  con- 
stltuents  has  bicn  overwhelming  and, 
f  c»:  me.  extremel  r  heartening. 

Of  the  hundn  ds  of  expressions  about 
this  matter  I  lave  rec^ved.  only  two 
have  been   opp»ed  to  school  m-ayer. 


The  ratio  runs  about  500  to  1  in  favor  of 
my  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

All  of  us  have  grown  accustomed  to 
reading  editorial  comment  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  Just  read  one  editorial 
from  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Strouds- 
burg  (Pa.)  Dally  Record,  which  I  feel 
casts  a  strong  light  on  another  expect  of 
the  school  prayer  and  Bible-reading 
Issue.  It  is  among  the  most  carefully 
reasoned  and  intelligent  comments  I 
have  ever  seen  on  this  matter. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  reprint  the  edi- 
torial and  I  strongly  commend  the 
Stroudsburg  Record  for  its  editorial 
stand. 

We  are  proud  of  all  our  newspapers  in 
the  15th  Congressional  District.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  fact  that,  al- 
most without  exception,  they  are  un- 
afraid to  take  a  stand  and  be  counted 
on  matters  of  controversy. 

That  is  the  resp<Misibility  of  a  good 
newspaper  and,  in  my  district,  and  in  this 
specific  instance,  I  feel  that  obligation  is 
being  intelligently  and  courageously  met. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Bible  as  LmsLATintK 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  banning  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  recital  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  required  public  school  classroom 
religious  ceremonies  threatens  to  completely 
erase  reading,  study,  and  discussion  of  the 
Bible  as  great  literature  In  public  schools. 

It  Is  a  natural  reaction  for  State  educa- 
tion departments  and  local  school  adminis- 
trators to  shy  away  from  the  Bible  as  a  con- 
troversial, legal  hot  potato. 

But  Cathcdics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  must 
agree  on  an  acceptable  translation  which 
can  be  taught  aa  a  necessary  part  of  ISng- 
lish  and  literatiire  courses. 

Some  method  of  teacliing  the  Bible's  in- 
fluence on  Uterature  and  art  Is  possible 
without  engaging  in  theological  dlsputea  or 
religious  teaching  objectionable  to  any  mi- 
nority group. 

We  believe  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  required  religloiis  rituals  In  public 
schools  was  correct.  But  that  decision  does 
not  and  should  not  put  an  end  to  teaching  of 
the  Bible  as  literature  in  public  schools. 

Amazing  Ignorance  of  Biblical  names 
and  events  among  high  school  students  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  was  reported  In  "The  Eng- 
lish Joiirnal"  and  Time  magazine  recently. 
-  After  a  surprise  llS-queetion  quiz  on  the 
Bible,  the  teacher  reported: 

"Several  pupils  thought  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  w«e  lovers;  that  the  four  horse- 
men appeared  on  the  Acropolis;  that  the 
gospels  were  written  by  Matthew.  Luther,  and 
John;  that  Eve  was  created  from  an  apple; 
that  Jeeus  waa  baptized  by  Moses;  that  Jeze- 
bel was  Ahab's  donkey;  and  that  the  stories 
by  which  Jestis  taught  were  caUed  parodies." 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  Juniors  and 
seniors  taking  college  preparation  courses 
could  not  finish  the  Biblical  quotation,  "The 
love  of  money  Is  the  root  of  all  .'• 

Similar  or  worse  scores  would  probably  be 
made  in  other  American  high  schools. 

The  whole  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
public  schools.  Many  Protestant  Sunday 
schools  Ignore  the  Bible  Itself  and  use  sec- 
ond-hand watered-down  rellglotis  education 
material. 

Many  religious  leaden  who  agreed  with 
the  Supreme  Ooiurt  decision  said  that  teach- 
ing ot  the  Bible  ia  first  a  responsibility  of 
parents  and  churches.  But  the  Job  Is  not 
done  weU  by  either. 

If  pubUe  achoois  do  not  incorporate  the 
teaching  at  tha  literature  of  the  Bible  Into 
the  teaching  of  ■nglish  and  Western  liter- 


ature, we  will  soon  have  a  whole  generation 
of  educated  students  who  cannot  understand 
"The  Messiah,"  "The  Last  Supper,"  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  or  the  Bible  Itself. 


Miles  Laboratories  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

Ol^INDIAirA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Indiana 
is  the  home  of  many  fine  industries. 
One  which  has  become,  through  Its 
major  product,  a  household  word 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  Indeed 
throughout  the  world,  is  Miles  Labora- 
tories, of  EHkhart.  Ind.  Tills  Is  the  com- 
pany which  makes  Alka-Seltzer,  a 
product  whose  advertising  bill  c<xnes  to 
$10  million  annually  and  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  watch  TV. 

The  March  15  Issue  of  Forbes,  the 
magazine  of  business,  contains  an  article 
describing  the  company's  operation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  article  may  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who's  Bixltaching? 

( Miles  Laboratories,  maker  of  Alka-Seltzer. 
does  not  have  much  diversification.  But 
who  cares?) 

Elkhart.  Ind.'s.  Miles  Laboratories  has 
built  a  good-sized  business  out  at  one  of  the 
most  mundane  of  human  discomforta.  "We 
are."  says  Chairman  Walter  R.  Beardsley. 
"the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  upset-stom- 
ach market.  We  push  stomach  distress,  not 
colds  or  headaches." 

Miles'  Alka-Seltzer,  on  which  the  company 
lavishes  well  over  $10  million  worth  of  ad- 
vertising a  year,  last  year  brought  in  about 
$51  million  of  MUes'  $108  million  sales  vol- 
ume. It  accoiuited  for  better  than  half  of 
the  company's  $63  million  profit. 

A  precarious  perch  for  so  large  a  company? 
In  a  way.  yes.  But  Miles  shows  no  signs  of 
tottering  on  that  perch.  Last  year  Miles 
earned  $1.54  a  share,  up  16  percent  from 
1962  and  a  i61-percent  gain  over  Its  earnings 
of  a  decade  ago.  Over  the  same  period 
Miles'  sales  soared  more  than  2\^   times. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Miles  has  Ignored 
diversification.  Ita  One-A-Day  vitamin  tab- 
lets, introduced  in  1940.  Bactlne  antiseptic 
(1950),  and  Chocks,  chUdren's  vitamins 
( 1960) .  now  account  for  about  20  percent  of 
sales.  And  Miles  also  markets  diagnostic 
dlp-and-read  strip  testa,  citric  acid,  enzymes, 
radioactive  blood-analyzing  machines,  and 
skin  medications. 

But  Its  antidote  for  upset  btomach  is  still, 
so  to  speak,  Miles'  bread  and  butter,  ac- 
counting for  most  of  its  corporate  growth 
and  two-thirds  of  Its  highly  successful  for- 
eign sales.  Ebtvlng  such  a  good  thing  going 
for  it.  moreover,  has  kept  Miles  from  getting 
any  extreme  ideas  about  the  theoretical 
benefits  of  a  broader  product  line.  Says  Jo- 
seph H.  Hoyt,  Miles'  vice  president  for 
finance:  "We've  no  intention  of  moving  out 
of  the  field  where  we  know  what  we're 
doing."  Adda  Beardsley,  "Well  never  con- 
sider a  merger  unleM  Miles  would  be  the 
surviving  company." 

Moral :  When  you  have  a  good  thing,  push 
It  for  all  you're  worth. 
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Now  an  American  "Maginot  Une^'7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily  Times  carried  a 
provocative  editorial  recently  which 
posed  the  question,  "Now  an  American 
'Maginot  Line'?" 

The  editorial  suggests  that  our  reli- 
ance on  missiles  and  rocketry  to  the  vir- 
tual exclusion  of  other  types  of  defense 
may  be  projecting  the  maginot  Une 
complex  to  where  our  national  security 
is  endangered  just  8is  Prance  was  en- 
dangered by  its  dependence  upon  the 
maginot  line  in  World  War  II. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  this  thought-provoking  editorial 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Now  Air  ABiEaiCAN  "Maginot  Link"? 

Prom  too  many  quarters  for  comfort  come 
the  implications  that  n.S.  defense  has  put 
almost  all  its  eggs  in  the  one  missile  basket. 

Congress  haa  been  Insistent  that  greater 
effort  and  more  money  be  turned  Into  bomb- 
ers and  the  other  arms  of  war  which  are 
known  and  tested. 

The  military  Is  worried  by  the  insistence 
of  some  civilian  authorities  that  there  be  a 
downgrading  of  the  more  conventional 
weapons. 

The  U.8.  Allies  refuse  to  be  Impressed  by 
the  omnipotence  of  rocketry,  and — 

In  country  after  country  around  the  world, 
there  are  demonstrations  which  reveal  that 
U.S.  critics  and  minor  league  opponents  are 
not  Impressed  with  the  overwhelming 
strength  this  Nation  is  supposed  to  have. 

Pipsqueak  nations  give  Uncle  Sam  the 
boot,  and  get  away  with  It.  They  are  en- 
couraged by  an  Indecision  which  suggests 
weakness. 

In  the  multiplication  of  nuclear  weapons 
there  is  a  certain  smug  sense  of  security, 
which  may  be  false,  that  with  more  than 
80.000  warheads  In  the  stockpile  the  strength 
of  U.S.  defensive  "overkill"  makes  this  Na- 
tion impregnable. 

Congressmen  are  fearful  that  in  reliance 
upon  this  fantastic  nuclear  concentration,  a 
lull  in  further  research  and  development  may 
leave  this  Nation  second  rate  by  comparison 
with  competitors  intensifying  diversification 
to  overtake  the  world's  most  powerful 
country. 

As  Uncle  Sam  crouches  behind  his  ring  of 
missile  bases,  nursing  his  sense  of  security, 
there  Is  a  worrisome  similarity  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Prance  as  the  world  moved  through 
the  latter  1930's  Into  the  early  1940's. 

Has  the  United  States  slipped  Into  a 
Maginot  Line  posture  of  national  defense? 
Might  French  recognition  of  the  similarity 
even  be  responsible  for  that  nation's  un- 
willingness to  rely  upon  U.S.  leadership  in 
mounting  the  guard  against  Communist 
aggression? 

With  imagination  and  achievement  of  air 
power,  Hitler's  Germany  soared  over  the 
Maginot  Line  of  defense  wlilch  lutd  been 
based  upon  a  World  War  I  concept. 

Will  Soviet  Rvissla  or  Communist  Cliina, 
directed  by  another  strong  and  evU  man, 
vault  the  missile  wall,  drawing  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  space  age  to  breach  a  de- 


fense which  may  prove  static  to  the  point  of 
utter  failure? 

The  danger  which  may  become  apparent 
ony  when  It  Is  too  late  suggests  a  more  posi- 
tive approach  better  geared  to  the  American 
tradition.  A  suspicion  of  our  own  vul- 
nerability seems  to  have  robbed  us  of  our 
courage. 

The  hazards  of  stagnation  within  the  pre- 
sumed security  of  a  nuclear  circle  demand 
that  the  United  States  examine  the  possibili- 
ties that  a  greater  protection  be  found  in  a 
return  to  a  spirit  of  bold  confidence,  the 
reassertlon  of  national  insistence  upon  what 
is  right,  a  readiness  to  fight  if  need  be. 

As  Uncle  Sam  abandons  refuge  behind  a 
missile  wall,  the  rest  of  the  world  may  again 
recognize  him  as  the  power  that  used  to 
command  towering  respect. 


Western  Europe :  Economics  Conquering 
PoUtics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1964 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fortu- 
nate that  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  on  geopolitical  questions,  Con- 
stantlne  Brown,  now  lives  in  Rome,  Italy, 
and  writes  regularly  from  that  vantage 
point.  His  latest  contribution  In  the 
March  21, 1964,  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C.,  supplies  a  perceptive 
analysis  that  should  be  helpful  to  stu- 
dents of  contemporary  European  trends. 

The  Indicated  article  follows: 
Economics      Conqtterino      Politics — Rising 

West    Eubopb    Need    for    Markets    Seen 

Bringing  Relations  With  Reds 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome. — The  shooting  down  of  another  un- 
armed plane,  the  troubles  in  C3rpruB  where 
NUdta  Khrushchev  is  Implanting  his  big 
foot,  the  interminable  talks  at  the  so-called 
disarmament  conference  In  Geneva,  Ameri- 
ca's "here  It  is  and  here  It  isn't"  policy  in 
South  Vietnam,  are  all  headllners  for  the 
European  press. 

But  actually,  nobody  Is  overly  concerned — 
neither  governments  nor  public.  There  Is  a 
strong  feeling — natural  after  the  many  years 
of  cold  war  and  "wolf"  shoutings — that  these 
temporary  upheavals  are  inevitable  in  our 
times. 

What  concerns  all  Europeans  is  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  tiireatenlng  inflation. 

The  standard  of  living  In  Western  Europe 
Is  rising  rapidly.  This  means  more  demands 
fcM-  consumer  goods  and  also  for  lilgher  wages 
and  salaries.  The  governments  Insist  on 
holding  the  line — some  are  successful,  others 
are  not.  But  everywhere,  except  in  West 
Germany,  these  demands  are  backed  by 
strikes. 

European  economists  are  giving  much 
thought  to  the  future.  The  immediate  sit- 
uation, they  say,  may  be  annoying  but  not 
yet  serious.  The  "hold-the-Une"  steps  taken 
by  the  French  and  Swiss  Governments, 
where  there  is  political  stability,  can  succeed 
for  a  while.  In  Italy  the  situation  Is  more 
worrisome  because  of  the  Government's 
weakness  and  the  power  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  unions.  But  nobody  here  is 
scared  any  longer  of  the  big  bad  wolf.    A 


popular  front  government  to  include  the 
Communists,  say  many  Italians,  will  not  sup- 
press individualism  as  it  has  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

But  as  a  long-range  policy,  all  European 
economists  say  that  Europe,  which  Is  be- 
coming over-ind'ostriallzed.  must  find  out- 
side outlets.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  may  be  Important  but  are  only  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  considering  the  continued 
growth  of  European  industrial  output.  New 
Africa,  with  its  many  independent  but  back- 
ward countries,  offers  no  real  markets.  Latin 
America  may  be  able  in  years  to  come,  if  the 
political  situation  Is  stabUlzed,  to  absorb 
through  barter  some  of  the  Western  produc- 
tion. 

The  real  hope  of  industrial  Western  Evir- 
ope  seems  to  be  Russia,  its  satellites,  and 
Communist  China,  with  a  needy  population 
of  more  than  a  billion.  This  conviction  that 
these  areas  wUl  fcam  the  main  outlets  for 
the  inevitable  overfH-oductlon  of  the  West 
has  led  the  Eiux>pean  governments  to  Ini- 
tiate a  new  policy  which  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  Communist  imperialist 
threat  or  the  bellcose  antics  of  the  Red  gov- 
ernments. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  recognized  the  Pel- 
ping  government.  A  superficial  analysis  by 
Washington  c^claldom  and  news  media  at- 
tributed this  action  to  his  desire  to  annoy 
America.  We  have  become  so  accustomed, 
since  the  war.  to  see  our  allies  Jump  tlirough 
the  hoop  at  the  crack  of  Washington's  whip. 
that  this  superficial  interpretation  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  explanation  of  the 
Frenchman's  action. 

Actually,  General  de  Gaulle  followed  a 
course  which  was  traced  out  for  him  by 
tried  economists,  including  his  brilliant 
young  minister  of  finance.  Glscard  d'Estalgn, 
who  reached  the  conclusion  that  China,  with 
Its  700  million  Inhabitants,  Is  an  Important 
potential  market.  Prom  the  moment  it  be- 
came obvious  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  would 
never  be  allowed  by  the  United  States  to  take 
his  chances  and  overthrow  the  Communist 
regime  in  Pelplng.  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  why  Prance  should  not  discard  the 
accepted  myth  that  the  government  on  For- 
mosa is  the  real  Government  of  China. 

All  European  governments  which  don't  yet 
have  relations  with  Red  China  share  France's 
point  of  view  and  wUl  recognize  Pelplng  after 
our  elections.  Economic  thinking  now  takes 
precedence  In  Europe  over  political  thinking, 
even  If  this  annoys  Washington.  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  even  strongly  anti-Communist 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  expected  to  have  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  either  or  both  Com- 
munist groups. 

Similarly,  there  are  important  negotiations 
going  on  between  all  European  countries, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  her  satellites,  to  expand 
substantially  their  trade.  These  negotia- 
tions have  taken  a  more  concrete  form  since 
we  decided  to  sell  Russia  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  liberalized  our  trade  with  the 
satellites.  It  Is  known  that  representatives 
of  American  Industrialists  are  seeking  a  sub- 
stantially increased  trade  with  the  Red  bloc. 

Russia  Is  not  able  to  use  short-term  credits 
for  her  planned  economic  expansion.  Very 
well.  It  is  said,  let's  give  the  Russians  credit 
for  as  long  as  25  years.  The  British  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  But  all  other 
European  countries  are  not  far  behind. 
Danger  of  communism?  Pshaw,  say  our  al- 
lies. This  Is  only  a  shibboleth,  a  vestige 
of  the  cold  war  which  is  gradually  fading 
away  in  fact  If  not  in  form.  The  postwar 
political  and  military  alliances  are  break- 
ing down.  The  need  to  find  outlets  for 
growing  industrial  production  of  the  West 
makes  It  necessary  for  economic  thinking  to 
replace  political  thinking. 
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"Sir.  wbat  jrou'n 
"Well.  uh.  nn 
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be  for — uh — ^you  L 
"Thjuik  you.  sir 
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for  something. 
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something.    We 
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I  will  not  say 
racy:  this  would 
the  Idea  that 
tloed  In  degrees.  „ 
personal  objeotlvec , 

Howerer,  let's 
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point.    One  a 
racy  Is  human 
an  excellence  ot 
present  equality 

Another 
Is  political 
of  freedran  of 
datlon,  the  right 
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democracy    should    not    be    practiced    only 
when  we  are  in  the  mood. 

I  have  disciused  some  areas  in  which  we 
can  be  for  democracy.  Democracy,  though, 
creates  a  dilemma.  The  ability  to  use  free- 
dom U  the  ability  to  misiise  freedom.  Loose 
talk  can  be  confused  with  freedom  of  speech. 
We  cannot  stop  people  from  misusing  their 
freedom,  but  through  educaUon,  we  can 
encourage  an  atmosphere  of  responsibility. 
A  survey  from  Princeton  University  has 
shown  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between 
knowledge  and  support  of  democracy 
Someday,  people  will  not  find  a  danger  In 
freedom  of  speech  and  folk  singing.  Some- 
day, people  will  not  use  the  labels  such  as 
"Birchw,"  or  "Wlld-Byed  Leftist"  as  a  form  of 
derision. 

We  have  discussed  Just  areas  In  which 
democracy  can  be  completed  or  preserved 
This  Is  only  the  first  step.  The  next  step 
Is  using  democracy,  for  It  needs  much  more 
than  moral  support. 

I  have  done  the  first  step,  as  I  have  shown 
you  what  I  am  for;  and  to  paraphrase  the 
Bible.  I  am  what  I  am  for. 

What  are  you  for? 
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A  Yoath  Employment  Act  and  a  National 
Serrice  Gups 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TKNMXSSKX 

m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Cliff  Karchmer,  president,  Memphis 
Association  of  Student  Councils.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  in  support  of  the  legislation 
establishing  a  National  Service  Corps 
as  well  as  the  Youth  Employment  Act. 
This  young  man  represents  a  great  num- 
ber of  thinking  students.  They  are  In- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  our  country 
and  especially  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  advised  Mr.  Karchmer 
that  I  shall  support  vigorously  both  of 
these  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mascr  9,  1964. 
Hon.  CurroRo  Davis, 

Member  of  Congress,  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  US.  House  of  Representntivea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  CoNOKBnicAM:  On  behalf  of  the 
member  schools  of  the  Memphis  Assoctetlon 
of  Student  Councils,  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  in  reference  to  two  very  important 
pieces  of  legislation,  S.  1  and  S.  1331.  These 
bill,  a  Youth  Employment  Act  and  a  Na- 
tional Service  Ck>rpe,  respectively,  would  di- 
rectly affect  the  youth  of  this  country,  if  en- 
acted. 

We  have  thoroughly  studied  both  bills,  and 
it  Is  our  opinion  that  they  should  be  expe- 
dited fKMn  the  House  Rules  Committee  and 
enacted  Into  law  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
HoTise.  The  student  coimcils  are  the  voice  of 
democracy  of  the  young  people  of  today,  and 
we  feel  that  a  large  magnitude  of  concern 
should  be  given  our  opinions. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  S.  1  (Youth  Employ- 
ment Act)  would  provide  gainful  employ- 
ment for  many  unoccupied  youths  In  the 
United  States  today,  while  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  We  also  believe  that  S. 
1321,  (National  Service  Corps)  would  sub- 
stantially eliminate  Illiteracy,  poverty,  and 


delinquency;  and  would  provide  needed  fa- 
culties for  the  retarded,  mentally  ill.  and  the 
helpless  aged. 

We  ask  that  you  give  full  consideration  to 
voting  -yee"  for  both  bUls.  and  that  you  do 
your  best  to  see  that  they  receive  prompt 
consideration  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
decSi'on"""'  °'  "^*  Nation  are  awaiting  your 
Sincerely  yours, 

Curr  KAjtcHicxa, 
President. 

America's  Noble  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  If  ISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Is 
resuming  hearings  for  legislaUve  author- 
ization of  the  foreign  aid  contributions  of 
this  country  other  than  through  the 
United  NaUons.  I  think  It  Is  apropos  to 
read  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Dally 
American  as  printed  In  Rome.  Italy  it 
was  forwarded  me  by  Mr.  Edgar  E  Mar- 
tin a  classmate  in  college,  who  Is  experi- 
enced in  countries  outside  of  the  United 
States  although  a  loyal  patriot.  He  has 
lived  In  Mexico,  the  Argentine,  and  "the 
RepubUc  of  Texas,"  as  well  as  being  a 
native  Mlssourian.  His  comment  in  for- 
warding the  article  is— 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  this  letter 
to  the  editor  that  I  cUpped  from  the  Dally 
American  in  Rome,  it  should  be  precious 
for   Its  content  and  rarity. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  and  think  it 
most  interesting  that  it  came  from  Tri- 
este which  the  American  Blue-Devil 
Division  had  to  guarantee  Independence 
and  make  an  international  port  at  the 
close  of  the  Italian  campaign  in  north- 
em  Italy.  I  commend  It  to  all  as  re- 
flecting rarely  expressed  appreciation 
from  Impartial  world  observers  concern- 
ing not  only  our  humanitarian  instincts 
and  largess  but  our  foreign  aid  giveaway 

The  letter  follows: 

America's  Noblx  Role 

Dear  Sih:  Violent  demonstrations  were  re- 
ported from  Athens  where  the  populace 
raged  against  the  American  Embassy  (also 
against  the  British  one)  because  of  the  al- 
leged hostile  attitude  of  both  nations  toward 
the  Greek  aspirations  on  CypruB. 

This  reminds  me  of  other  similar  facts  reg- 
istered In  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
In  the  Latin  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

Now  everybody  seems  to  forget  (even  the 
top  authorities  In  these  coimtrles)  the  role 
yoiir  great  and  noble  country  has  always 
played  In  cases  of  emergency  and  also  to  cure 
the  wounds  made  during  the  last  war  In 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  Marshall  plan  had 
enabled  Greece  and  Italy  to  eliminate  the 
hunger  and  indigence  to  the  lowest  degree. 
Everyone  accepts  freely  help  in  money  and 
goods  from  the  United  States,  but  very  few 
show  gratitude  toward  your  country. 

I  remember  very  well  that  in  everj  emerg- 
ency caused  by  natural  elements  usually  the 
first  help  came  from  America.  Substantial 
and  quick  assistance  was  given  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  when  the 
earthquake  occurred  there.     The  same  thing 
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happened  when  Morocco  was  hit  by  the  tre- 
mendous earthquake,  Americans  being  the 
first  to  rush  to  the  stricken  territory,  to  bring 
doctors,  medicine  and  food  and  Red  Cross 
camps. 

I  could  go  on  mentioning  other  cases  of 
emergency  where  the  Americans  were  gener- 
ally the  first  to  offer  help.  This  was  also 
the  case  in  the  disaster  of  the  Lakonla  when 
many  passengers  of  this  Ill-fated  ship  were 
saved  on  rafts  thrown  by  American  pilots. 
In  vain  I  searched  in  the  press  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  for  a  sign  of  gratitude  toward 
the  Americans,  but  this  may  have  escaped 
my  attention.  A  friend  of  mine,  living  in 
Buenos  Aires  (Dr.  Hochstimm)  wrote  me 
lately  as  follows: 

"The  case  of  the  Lakonla  has  been  amply 
discussed  in  the  Argentine  press  but  with 
the  tendency  to  project  to  the  foregroimd 
the  part  played  by  the  sailors  of  the  Salto 
Reception  de  nuestros  heroes  was  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  articles  In  Argen- 
tine papers  but  no  mention  or  praise  was 
manifested  for  the  assistance  given  by  Amer- 
ican pilots.  You  know  that  Latin  Americans 
are  on  principle  antiyanqula  and  they  profit 
on  every  occasion  to  trample  on  the  only 
Nation  which,  at  all  times  and  in  all  emer- 
gencles  hastens  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
all  who  need  It. 

I  am  siu-e,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wiU  continue  to  give  assistance  when- 
ever same  is  needed  by  other  nations  and 
tills  for  ethical  reasons  and  even  ignoring 
the  lack  of  gratitude  of  the  world.  But  to 
my  opinion  the  U.S.  Government  should  allo- 
cate, with  parsimony,  the  financial  help  to 
those  nations  who  manifestly  seem  not  to 
appreciate  what  the  Americans  are  doing 
Too  many  people  manifest  hate  against  the 
Americans  but  on  the  other  hand  are  too 
eager  to  collect  U.S.  dollars. 

As  an  Austrian-born  Italian  citizen  I  have 
written  to  you  because  I  feel  that  from  time 
to  time  we  Europeans  should  express  our 
personal  thanks  for  what  the  United  States 
has  done  for  oiu-  welfare. 
Sincerely  yours, 


commended  and  I  hope  the  Congres  sees 
fit  to  approve  this  tok^i  of  recognition 
to  one  of  America's  great  industrialists. 


Congretsman  Bob  Dole— "Snrviyal  of  the 
Nnman  Spirit  Undo'  Adversity"* 


A  Joint  Resolution  Anthorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  Gold  Medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  ORZOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 
Mi:s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  able  col- 
league, Wright  Patman.  of  Texas,  In  In- 
troducing a  companion  joint  resolution 
authorizing  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  one  of  our  great  In- 
dustrialists. 

My  home  city  of  Portland,  Oreg  and 
neighboring  Vancouver.  Wash.,  were  two 
of  SIX  locales  for  the  remarkable  records 
performed  by  the  Kaiser  Shipyards  In 
building  ships  and  other  items  for  the 
''Arsenal  of  Democracy"  during  World 
War  IT.  They  said  It  could  not  be  done 
but  Henry  Kaiser  did  It^a  ship  a  day. 

The  Kaiser  imprint  is  found  in  many 
areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Respon- 
sible, venturesome  business  enterprise 
combined  with  a  strong  sense  of  social 
responsibility  are  synonymous  with  the 
Kaiser  enterprises.    Mr.  Kaiser  is  to  be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLZNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Wlllard  Edwards,  one  of  the  most  percep- 
tive and  highly  respected  writers  on  the 
Washington  scene,  has  written  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  personal 
achievement  of  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  Bob  Dole,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  March  22,  1964, 
Chicago  Tribune.  A  30-year  veteran  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  a  member  of  the  Trib's 
Washington  staff,  Mr.  Edwards  has  cov- 
ered every  national  political  convention 
since  1932,  has  lectured  on  communism, 
managed  news  and  freedom  of  the  press' 
and  is  an  expert  of  Marxism  in  the  United 
States. 

The  political  profile  on  Congressman 
Bob  Dole  In  Simday's  Tribune  Is  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  an  able,  hard-work- 
ing, and  unusually  effective  Member  of 
Congress  who  overcame  adversity  be- 
cause he  Just  wouldn't  give  up. 

The  article  follows: 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washingtok,  March  21. — When  Harry 
Truman  went  to  Hutohinson.  Kans  in 
October  1962,  Democrats  of  western  Kansas 
hailed  his  arrival,  and  RepubUcans  awaited 
his  intervention  in  a  hot  congressional  elec- 
tion with  some  apprehension. 

When  the  former  President  left,  the  roles 
were  reversed.  Democrats  were  speeding  his 
departure,  hopeful  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn, and  Republicans  were  pleading  with 
him  to  stay. 

"Please  stick  around  for  just  1  more  day  " 
Truman  was  begged  by  Representative 
RoBXBT  DoLx,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress.  His  Democratic  opponent.  Repre- 
sentative Floyd  Breeding,  was  voicing  that 
old  political  complaint: 

"I  can  defend  myself  against  enemies,  but 
God  protect  me  from  my  friends." 

TKUICAK  IN  lEUB  FORK 

"Give  'em  HeU"  Harry  had  been  In  spark- 
ling form.  He  emphasized  two  points  which 
sank  deep  into  the  conscloxisness  of  the  550  - 
000  inhabitants  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas. 

"A  vote  for  Breeding  is  a  vote  for  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  program,"  he  said 

There  was  no  happier  listener  than  Dole 
the  GOP  candidate,  who  had  made  this  the 
major  theme  of  his  attack  upon  Breeding 
For  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  he  was 
equipped  to  remark,  "Don't  take  liiy  word 
for  It,  Harry  Tnunan  says  so." 

ELABORATES  ON  THEME 

Truman,  who  had  once  characterized 
farmers  who  voted  RepubUcan  as  "damn 
fools,"  elaborated  on  this  theme  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  candidate  In  a 
speech  regretting  that  farmers  through  the 
years  had  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
Federal  paternalism  costing  billions  of  dol- 
lore,  he  wound  up  with  this  indictment. 

"American  farmers  are  the  most  ungrate- 
ful people  In  the  wwld." 
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When  the  campaign  had  started.  Dole,  the 
Republican,  a  freshman  Congressman  had 
been  considered  the  underdog  In  the  race 
with  Breeding,  the  Democrat,  a  three-term 
inciunbent.  In  the  November  election,  in- 
gratitude triumphed.  Dole  received  102  499 
votes  to  81,092  for  Breeding. 

The  two  Congressmen  had  been  thrown 
into  conflict  because  Kansas  lost  a  seat  In 
the  House  as  a  result  of  rwipporUoimient 
based  on  the  1960  census.  In  reducing  six 
congressional  districts  to  five,  two  combined 
to  produce  one  giant  western  Kansas  district 
occupying  more  than  60  percent  of  the  State! 

LARGER  THAN  NEW  TORX 

Dole  now  Is  the  scde  congressional  Repre- 
sentative of  a  49.«68-8quare-niile  area  In  the 
geographic  center  of  the  United  States  It 
Is  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
sends  41  Representatives  to  Congress  Its 
rolling  plains,  where  vast  buffalo  herds  once 
roamed,  produce  one-eighth  of  the  Nation's 
wheat  crop.  Its  58  counttes  contain  no  great 
cities  (Salina.  the  largest,  has  a  population 
of  42,000),  but  western  Kansas  is  witnessing 
a  remarkable  Industrial  growth  in  recent 
years,  based  upon  huge  underground  stores 
of  gas  and  oil. 

Bob  Dole,  the  spxAesman  for  this  vast  ex- 
panse in  the  heartland  of  America,  has  been 
graduated,  during  his  less  than  4  years  in 
the  House,  to  the  top  ranks  of  a  yoimg  Re- 
publican group  which  Is  revitallBing  the 
minority  party.  He  is  tabbed  by  Representa- 
tive Charles  A.  Hallbck,  of  Indiana,  the  GOP 
leader,  as  a  "comer." 

He  is  40  years  old,  of  athletic  build  (6  feet 
1  inch;  182  pounds) ,  a  man  of  smiles  and  a 
quick  wit  who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  had 
a  care  in  the  world.  He  has  one  unusual 
habit.  As  if  by  chance,  when  greeting  visit- 
ors, he  has  a  paper  or  some  thing  else  in 
his  right  hand,  so  he  shakes  hands  with  hU 
left. 

HERTrAGE  FROM  OROEAL 

The  right  arm  and  hand  is  a  surgeon's' 
product  of  transplanted  bone  and  muscle 
It  Is  Dole's  heritage  from  a  hospital  ordeal 
which  lasted  39  months.  He  was  encased 
m  a  plaster  cast  from  knees  to  ears,  both 
arms  and  both  legs  paralyzed,  his  neck  verte- 
brae fractured  and  his  spinal  cord  damaged 
Physicians  didnt  think  he  would  live  far 
less  walk  again. 

The  miracle  of  his  almost  complete  physical 
recovery  is  only  part  of  a  story  which  Is  a 
testimonial  to  the  survival  of  the  human 
spirit  under  adversity. 

He  was  a  small  town  boy.  born  in  1923  in 
Russell,  Kans.,  then  a  village  of  3,000  of  typi- 
cal Kansas  stock,  pionews  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  who  had  oome  west  in  the  1880's 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  virgin  soU  His 
father  operated  "a  cream  and  egg  station  " 
and  he  worked,  played,  went  to  school 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  football  or  basketball 
star.  He  also  envisioned  a  career  as  a  coun- 
try doctor. 

WAITS    ON    TABLES 

He  was  attending  the  University  of  Kansas 
as  a  premedlcal  student,  waiting  on  tables 
to  help  pay  his  way,  earning  his  freshman 
numerals  in  basketball,  football,  and  track 
when  the  war  came  along  to  destroy  his 
dreams  as  it  did  those  of  countless  others 
There  was  no  false  heroism  about  his  enlist- 
ment ("The  draft  would  have  got  me") 

After  preliminary  training  in  the  medical 
corps,  he  was  selected  as  officer  material  In 
December  1944,  he  found  himself  in  Italy  as 
a  second  lieutenant  and  platoon  leader  with 
the  10th  Moimtain  Division.  The  push 
across  the  Po  VaUey  was  about  to  begin. 

His  first  wotmd  on  patrol,  a  grenade  silver 
in  his  leg.  was  "one  of  those  things  where 
they  give  yon  Mercurochrome  and  a  Purple 
Heart,"  but,  a  few  days  later,  high  explosive  ' 
shell  fragments  riddled  his  body  and  left  him 
lying  for  hoxirs  on  the  battlefield. 
"It  was  sort  of  a  long  day,"  he  recalled. 
He  was  21  years  old  at  the  time. 
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He  was  ready  for  bigger  things  in  1960 
when  Representative  Wint  Smith,  a  Repub- 
lican veteran  of  14  years  in  Congress,  de- 
cided to  retire.  Politicians  applauded  his 
discretion.  Smith  had  squeaked  through  to 
a  primary  victory  in  1958  by  51  votes  and  had 
defeated  his  Democratic  opponent  In  the  fall 
by  only  233  votes. 

RIVAL  HAS  PRESTIGE 

In  the  spirited  contest  for  the  Republican 
nomination  which  followed,  Dolx  defeated 
an  opponent  of  prestige  in  the  party  orga- 
nization by  987  votes.  He  went  on  to  beat  a 
Democratic  opponent  in  November  by  more 
than  20,000  votes. 

His  reelection  to  a  second  term  In  1962 
marked  his  10th  political  vlctorj_without  de- 
feat in  primaries  and  elections. 

His  voting  record  Is  one  of  stout  conser- 
vatism. He  is  against  regimenting  the 
farmer  with  mandatory  programs.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  is  still 
smarting  from  Dole's  exposures  in  the  Blllle 
Sol  Estes  scandal.  And  as  a  representative 
of  the  largest  wheat  producing  district  in 
America,  Dole  did  not  hestltate  to  oppose 
wheat  sales  to  Russia,  although  Kansas  is  ob- 
viously interested  in  the  sale  of  wheat. 

QUESTIONS   TERMS   OF   DEAL 

"Why  were  concessions  not  exacted  from 
the  Russians?"  he  asked.  "Why  preferential 
treatment  to  an  enemy  and  windfalls  to 
giant  grain  exporters?  Why  can't  we  be 
given  the  facts?    What  is  there  to  hide? 

"I  would  rather  give  our  siirpluses  to  a 
friend  than  sell  them  to  an  enemy.  It  is 
hardly  consistent  or  fair  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  fight  conununism  with 
one  hand  and  feed  it  with  the  other.  I  can- 
not and  will  not  hedge  on  an  issue  so  vital. 
The  gamble  is  too  great — much  greater  than 
my  political  future — t(x  greed  will  not  save 
the  world,  the  fanner,  administration 
apologists,  me,  or  those  seeking  the  easy  way 
out." 


Girist  for  Washin^on,  Thoughts  on  the 
Kennedy  Aasassination 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OIF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  the  following 
excellent  article  entitled  "Christ  for 
Washington,  Thoughts  on  the  Kennedy 
Assassination."  by  Mrs.  George  Bennard, 
widow  of  the  late  Reverend  George 
Bennard,  author  of  the  hymn,  "The  Old 
Rugged  Cross." 

The  article  follows : 

November  22,  1963.  A  shot.  A  nation 
one  in  grief,  in  horror,  in  calling  to  God. 

Some  of  this  is  passing  over,  and  all  would 
desire  that  it  pass  over. 

But  my  prayer  is  that  this  Nation  wlU  not 
cease  to  be  as  one  in  praying  to  God,  For 
some  certainly  this  praying  has  passed  over, 
was  not  genuine  even  in  the  first  place.  But 
have  any  thought  to  continue  in  prayw— 
yea.  even  continue  till  the  Nation  has  the 
new  birth  of  freedom  it  so  sorely  needs. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  a  nation  has 
stretched  out  Its  arms  to  God.  Should  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  ignore  the  challenge  that 
this  prayer  continue. 

All   are   now   asked   to   turn   from   hate- 


mongerlng,  and  with  this,  of  course,  every 
truehearted  Christian  wUl  agree.  But  of 
what  use  Is  repentence  if  it  falls  short  of 
a  retiira  to  God.  Is  none  conscious  at  such 
an  hour  God  U  asking  the  NaUon  to  return 
to  him.  How  self-defeating  will  a  mood  of 
kindness  and  nicety  be  If  it  does  no  more 
than  invite  further  Soviet  aggression. 

Let   prayer   by   all   means   continue,   that 
this  assassination  be  not  a  first  irrevocable 
step  of  descent  into  a  Communist  hell. 
Our  Nation  was  fovmded  amid  prayer. 
A  hundred   years   after  its  founding,   the 
Union  was  preserved  amid  prayer. 

Another  hundred  years  have  passed.  Now 
we  face  a  far  greater  challenge,  whether  a 
nation  conceived  under  God  in  liberty  can 
endure. 

Is  there  any  vision  that  the  prayers  rising 
so  freely  in  the  days  of  November  22  could, 
if  continued,  move  God's  heart  and  this 
Nation  be  spared  its  descent  into  hell. 

Other  nations  than  ours  have  risen  in 
these  years  with  aahes  In  their  mouths  to 
face  darkness  at  noonday,  not  temporarily 
for  the  slaying  of  one  man.  but  permanently 
because  of  the  enslavement  of  all. 

Does  the  hldeousnees  ot  November  22  stir 
our  hearts  toward  prayer  to  God  against 
the  hldeousness  continually  going  on  In  our 
midst. 

During  this  season  I  don't  think  a  person 
would  have  been  considered  sane  and  rational 
if  he  had  endeavored  to  file  a  suit  in  court 
against  radio  commentators  asking  for  silent 
prayer  over  the  air  or  against  the  holding  of 
church  funerals  for  public  officials,  or  against 
Presidents  calling  on  the  name  of  God  in 
their  Inavigural  addresses.  And  yet,  even  as 
I  write,  supposedly  rational  individuals  are 
solemnly  being  allowed  to  file  bona  fide  suits 
in  court  to  remove  the  name  of  God  from 
our  coins  and  from  our  pledge  of  allegiance. 
We  should  be  praying  nlg^t  and  day  for 
a  return  of  Christian  sanity  and  morality 
in  our  national  life. 

We  should  be  praying  night  and  day  lest 
God  suffer  murder  after  murder,  then  mas- 
sacre after  maaeacre.  till  a  stunned  populace 
is  cowed  into  the  state  of  a  human  ant  he^. 
This  Nation  is  drifting  toward  a  pjoint  of 
no  return. 

Billy  Graham  and  Adlai  Stevenson  both 
had  a  feeling  they  should  have  warned  the 
President  against  going  to  Dallas. 

This  is  the  time  to  seek  the  Lord,  to  care- 
fuUy  heed  His  warning  signs. 

In  a  previous  discussion,  I  referred  to  mob 
rule  as  illustrating  what  I  called  the  low 
type  of  democracy.  This  Is  definitely  the 
villain. 

On  the  other  hand^  there  is  what  might  be 
called  the  high  tjrpe  of  democracy,  and  this 
is  not  only  good  but  imperative  for  survival. 
Certainly  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  speak- 
ing of  an  atheistic  Marxist  rabble  when  he 
spoke  at  Gettysbm-g  of  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 

As  a  deliberate  pcu-allel  clause,  he  had 
prayed  that  this  Nation  imder  God  should 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  Obviously, 
Marxian  "democrats"  have  no  capcu:ity  for  a 
birth  of  freedom  imder  God  or  any  other  type 
of  favorable  dealing  with  God. 

Those  parallel  sentences  crystallized  a 
prayer.  Under  the  prayer  of  those  sentences 
Guardian  Angels  have  preserved  this  Nation 
till  the  present.  Now  a  third  new  birth  of 
freedom  imder  God  is  needed.  And  the 
prayers  that  will  bring  it  about.  It  Is  not 
OMTS  to  look  back  to  a  Golden  Age. 

Our  very  Foimdlng  Fathers  could  have  been 
closer  to  the  Lord  than  they  were. 

Through  Uncoln's  vision  of  a  republic 
practicing  the  Ck>lden  Rule  we  became  more 
of  a  Christian  nation  than  at  the  start. 

To  survive  we  can  only  pray  now  that  God 
will  draw  this  Nation  still  closer  to  Him, 
and  that  it  will  be  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  peoi^le,  and  by  the  people  under 
God  that  will  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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A  Sporty  GtuerraliTe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  mew  jnsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foimdatlon  of  our  American 
form  of  government  Is  an  Informed 
citizenry  and  In  these  complex  and  fast 
changing  times  it  is  often  difScuIt  for 
us  to  keep  up  with  the  complex  and  fast 
changing  faces  of  political  personalities. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  would  like  to 
present  the  following  commentary  which 
appeared  in  the  March  23,  1964,  issue  of 
the  Trentonlan,  an  admirable  news- 
paper published  in  our  capital  city  of 
Trenton.  I  commend  it  to  all  students 
of  political  science : 

NSKON :   CONSERVATTVK  IN  A  SPORT  JACKKT? 

(By  J.  WUlard  Hoffman) 

The  Miami  Herald  Is  a  great  big  news- 
paper, and  the  other  day  it  held  a  great  big 
news  conference,  in  which  the  Herald's  pub- 
lisher and  nine  (more  or  less)  members  of 
the  staff  Interviewed  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The 
foUowing  day  the  Herald  carried  five  stories 
on  different  aspects  of  the  interview,  three 
"head  shots"  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  one  "action 
shot"  showing  the  conference  under  a  full 
head  of  steam. 

Now  by  any  standards,  this  is  pretty  good 
"play"  for  a  man  who  flubbed  the  dub  when 
he  had  his  big  chance,  who  holds  that  he 
Is  not  a  candidate  for  anything,  and  who 
apparently  wrote  off  the  whole  Fourth  Estate 
after  flubbing  the  dub  again  in  the  Cali- 
fornia gubernatorial  contest. 

But  the  Herald  had  an  explanation  for  this 
gaudy  display  and  impressive  allocation  of 
expensive  newsprint  to  a  New  Tork  lawyer. 
In  a  page  one  box  that  was  headed  "In- 
Depth  Look  at  "New'  Nixon,"  the  Herald  ex- 
plained: "Two  years  ago,  Richard  Nixon's 
political  career  seemed  destined  for  the  ash 
heap.  He  vowed  to  quit  poUtlcs  for  good. 
But  events  since  1962  have  changed  all  this, 
and  the  Nixon  prospects  today  are  very  much 
alive.  Monday  he  accepted  a  longstanding 
invitation  to  face  a  panel  of  Herald  news- 
men. Their  depth  reports  on  Nixon — the 
man,  the  politician,  and  RepubUcan  strate- 
gist—Are featured  •  •  •." 

We  are  always  interested  in  the  new  Nixon, 
mostly  because  we  wonder  how  many  times 
in  one  life  a  man  can  become  new.  As  we 
recall  It,  the  Nixon  who  was  handed  the 
enviable  assignment  of  running  on  the  GOP 
ticket  with  General  Elsenhower  became  a 
"new"  man  after  hysterically  explaining  to 
the  country  that  certain  funds  given  to  him 
really  represented  something  like  "charita- 
ble" contributions;  he  became  a  "new"  man 
again  when  he  was  nominated  to  expose 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  and  adopted  the 
pose  and  manner  of  an  elder  statesman;  he 
became  a  "new"  man  again  (or  was  this 
the  "old"  Nixon?)  when  he  went  at  it  with 
Governor  Brown  of  California;  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  Herald,  we  have  another  "new" 
Nixon:  "He's  relaxed,  Informal  and  enjoys 
poUtlcs." 

Apparently  questing  for  evidence  of  the 
latest  "new"  Nixon,  one  Herald  writer  came 
up  with  this: 

"Mr.  Nixon  wore  a  sport  coat  when  he 
came  to  the  Herald  for  a  press  conference 
Monday  morning. 

"He  smilingly  apologized  for  it  when  he 
noted  that  the  newspapermen  were,  as  he 
said,  'dressed  fonnal'  in  regular  suits. 
(That's  the  Herald  for  you.) 


"ThU  might  indicate  that  ba  felt  awk- 
ward In  his  own  informal  Jaeket,  but  ae- 
tually  it  was  not  a  go-to-hell  or  raoe-tout 
■port  ooat  at  alL    (Ob.  good.) 

'^t  was  light  bluish-gray  with  banly  vlal- 
ble  stripes,  so  oonserratlva  that  if  it  had 
matched  his  pants  it  could  have  passed  for 
a  biiainess  suit. 

"But  the  point  is  that  he  was  wearing 
a  sport  Jacket,  and  that  must  be  a  hint 
about  the  'new'  mxon.  The  fact  it  was 
a  conservative  Jacket  and  that  he  felt  it  was 
conspicuous  must  show  that  there  Is  much 
of  the  'old'  Nixon  underneath  the  Jacket." 

Referring  back  to  a  press  conference  fea- 
turing Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
writer  recaUed  that  the  latter  "was  somber, 
serious,  a  good  sport  and  patriot  in  defeat, 
but  a  disillusioned  and  downhearted  man." 

"That  was  not  the  Nixon  in  the  sport 
coat  Monday. 

"But,  as  with  his  Jacket,  he  didn't  go  aU 
the  way.  He  was  relaxed — in  a  conservative 
way." 

There  you  have  tiim — the  "new"  Nixon. 
What  bothers  us  is  this:  Is  he  a  Uberal  in 
a  conservative  sport  Jacket,  or  a  conservative 
in  a  coat  that  didn't  quite  match  his  pants? 


Resolution    Adopted    by    the    American 
Hellenic  Council  of  New  Hanq)f  hire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NZW    HAlCPSHiaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
first  days  of  recorded  history,  the  Greek 
record  has  been  a  proud  one.  In  learn- 
ing, principle,  courage,  and  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  mankind,  Greece  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  entire  world,  even 
though  a  coimtry  small  in  size. 

The  present  conflict  on  Cyprus  is  cause 
for  deep  concern,  not  only  to  the  United 
Nations,  but  in  particular  to  Greeks  In 
the  United  States  who  tomorrow  cele- 
brate Greek  Independence  Day. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  to  the 
consideration  and  review  of  all  interested 
Americans  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Coimcil  of  New  Hampshire  held  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  on  Sunday,  March  22, 
as  certified  by  Mrs.  Christine  P.  Galtan, 
its  executive  secretuy : 

Whereas  HeUenism,  a  race,  a  soul,  a  spirit- 
ual attitude,  a  courage  achieved  through 
shining  glories  and  immense  sacriflces — the 
conquest  of  these  ideals.  It  conveyed  to  the 
world  the  message  that  we  would  eaU  the 
Greek  message — ^which  means:  Freedom  and 
human  dignity.  These  values  and  Ideals 
constitute  now  the  fundamentals  of  our  life. 
They  constitute  the  sacred  trust  of  every 
people  of  every  human  being  putting  their 
faith  in  them;  and 

Whereas  we  Americans  who  are  spiritually 
and  politically  devoted  to  freedom  are  as 
much  Greeks  as  they  are;  and 

Whereas  we  consider  that  the  Cypriot  is- 
sue constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  free  world 
and  that  aU  the  world  \b  waiting  to  see  if  the 
highly  proclaimed  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  and  majority  rule  represent  for  the 
West  a  true  line  of  policy  or  a  simple  method 
of  political  ex];>edlency;  and 

Whereas  the  issue  of  Cyprus  is  the  extraor- 
dinary veto  rights  of  a  17  percent  minority 
over  critical  areas  of  national  policy,  and. 


that  the  people  of  Cyprus  deserve  an  effect- 
ive government.  And  with  a  minority  veto, 
effective  government  is  impassible,  whether 
it  be  in  the  Oongrsss  of  the  United  States  or 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus:  Therefcve  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  do  not  forget  out  stanch 
Ally  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n — 
Greece.  We  must  act  now,  and  we  must  ac- 
cept o\ir  duty  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
to  support  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority for  effective  government. 


Strondsbnrg  Boomeranf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  FEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  George  Dixon  is  a  columnist 
of  considerable  reputation  and  remark- 
able sense  of  humor  whose  writing  most 
of  us  enjoy  every  time  it  appears  here  in 
the  Washington  Post.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure during  the  special  election  campaign 
last  July  in  which  I  was  elected  to  the 
88th  Congress  to  be  interviewed  l^  Mr. 
Dixon  in  the  Penn-Stroud  Hotel  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  experiences  of  that  campaign 
and  the  resulting  column  Mr.  Dixon  itte- 
pared  stands  as  one  of  my  most  treasured 
mementos  of  those  rugged  days  of  cam- 
paigning. 

Just  this  week,  Mr.  Dixon  wrote  an- 
other column  about  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Pennsylvania  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
informative  columns  of  its  kind  that  any 
of  us  have  seen  in  recent  months.  I 
commend  him  for  It. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  of  the  15th  District  In  Penn- 
sylvsmla  are  extremely  proud  of  the  di- 
versification of  Industry  there.  We 
have  s<xne  of  the  greatest  resort  hotels 
In  America  in  our  Pocono  Mountains. 
We  manufacture  Ronson  lighters,  the 
best  in  the  Nation.  We^have  the  second 
largest  steel  manufacturer  in  the  world. 
Bethlehem  Steel,  In  our  district. 

We  are  the  makers  of  most  ot  the  Na- 
tion's cement  and  we  are  deeply  proud 
of  our  agricultural  products,  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  our  motor  trans- 
port Industry. 

But,  until  Mr.  Dixon  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground  and  came  up  with  his  story  on 
Monday,  not  too  many  people  knew  that 
we  were  also  manufacturers  of  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  weapons  in 
the  world's  hlstcny — the  boomerang. 

We  are  proud,  also,  of  our  botmei'ang 
factory  and  I  want,  today,  to  insert  Mr. 
Dixon's  column  in  the  Rkcoro,  to  prove, 
once  more,  that  the  15th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  really  means  what  tt  Is 
saying  when  we  claim  that  we  have 
"everything." 

The  editorial  follows: 

SnoDssBuao  Boomxxano 
(By  George  Dixon) 

Wasbington. — ^Mrs.  Helen  Brucb,  a  prom- 
inent matron  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  telephoned 
the  other  day  to  her  son,  Charles,  who  is 
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ESTBNSIQN  O^  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OW  OOMIfaCXICUT 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.ORABOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlal 
E.  Stevuison.  our  Ambassadw  to  the 
United  Nations  who  is  doing  such  a  mag- 
niflctent  Job  as  our  representative  to 
this  world  body,  has  urged  the  UJ7.  to 
expand  its  peace-guarding  machinery.  I 
commend  excerpts  of  his  recent  remarks 
delivered  at  Princeton  University  to  my 
colleagues: 

BxcsaPTS  Peom  Aooacss  bt  Stkvknson 
(Unttzd  Nations,  N.T.,  March  23. — Follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  the  Dag  Hanunerskjold 
memorial  lecture  prepared  by  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson.  n.S.  representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  for  delivery  tonight  at  Princeton 
University.) 

You  wlU  recall  that  back  in  1947  a  certain 
"Mr.  X"— who  turned  out  to  be  my  friend 
George  Kennan — wrote  an  article  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  which  he  introduced  the  famous 
label,  the  "policy  of  containment."  He  in- 
vented the  phrase  but  he  did  not  invent 
the  doctrine:  the  United  SUtee  already  was 
busily,  heavily,  expeneively  and  dangerously 
involved  in  contajGoing  the  ruthleBS.  heavy- 
handed  outer  thrust  of  Stalin's  Russia — 
wherever  he  might  strike  or  lean. 

Thto  was  the  main  pattern  of  world 
events  for  a  n\unber  of  years  and  contain- 
ment was  meaningful  deecrlption  of  the 
main  piupoee  of  U.S.  policy. 

Z  woiild  suggest  that  we  have  begun  to 
move  beyond  the  policy  of  oontainment: 
that  the  central  trend  of  our  times  to  the 
emergence  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  label, 
might  be  called  a  policy  of  cease-flre,  and 
I>eaceful  change.  Z  woiUd  suggest,  fvirther. 
that  we  may  be  approaching  something  close 
to  a  world  consensus  on  such  a  policy. 
poucT  or  LncrrzD  fiacx 

No  analogy  to  ever  perfect,  but  if  the  policy 
of  containment  stands  for  limited  war,  then 
the  policy  of  cease-flre  perhaps  stands  for 
limited  peace.  Z  believe  thto  mutation  to 
oeciirring  simply  because  the  H-bomb  has 
made  limited  war  too  dangerous. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago,  once  hoetillties 
broke  out  between  the  armed  forcee  of  two 
nations,  it  was  assumed  with  good  reason 
that,  since  the  war  was  started,  the  war 
would  proceed  until  one  nation  or  one  side 
had  won  and  tbe  other  had  lost — ^however 
foolish  or  futile  the  whole  thing  might  be. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  20 
occasions  on  which  tha  armed  forcea  of  two 
or  more  natlona  engaged  in  more  cr  leas 
organised  formal  hostilities,  which  In  an- 
other day  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
declarations  of  war — wars  to  be  fought  imtil 
victory  was  attained  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

On  at  least  another  30  occasions  there  has 
been  minor  fighting  (m  disputed  frontiers,  or 
armed  revolts  which  usually  involved  the 
national  Interests  of  an  outside  state.  Any 
of  them  would  have  qualified  as  a  causus 
belli  In  anotber  day. 

Thto  record  of  violence  without  war  sug- 
gests, then,  that  we  may  have  slipped  al- 
most ImperceptlMy  Into  an  era  of  peaceful 
settlement  ot  dilutes — or  at  least  an  era 
of  cease-fires  while  disputes  are  pursued  by 
other  than  military  means. 

Z  would  only  suggest  in  passing  that  per- 
haps Korea  was  the  end  of  the  road  for 
classical  armed  aggreaaltm  against  one's  next- 
door  neighbor;  that  perhaps  Suez  was  the 
and  of  tha  road  for  eolonlal-type  military 
solutloiia;  and  that  perhi^M  Cuba  waa  the 
end  of  the  road  for  nuclear  confrontation. 


The  queetlon  to.  What  can  be  done  to  make 
sure  that  thto  to  In  fact  an  era  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  among  nations? 

For  on*  thing,  wa  can  pursue  thto  con- 
sensus on  recoTxrse  to  nonviolent  solutions. 
Most  of  the  world  to  in  agrsement  right 
now — thoui^  there  are  a  few  who  would 
make  a  smaU  exception  for  hto  own  dis- 
pute with  hto  neighbor.  Yet  there  to  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  agggreesors  are  extend- 
ing their  doctrine  of  no-nudear-war  to  a 
broader  doctrine  of  no-conventional-war — 
on  the  ground  that  you  cannot  be  sure 
there  wlU  be  no  nuclear  war  unless  you  are 
sure  there  will  be  no  conventional  war 
either. 

For  another  thing,  we  can  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  expanding  and  improving 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Cyprus  has  vividly  exposed  the  frailtlee  of 
the  extoting  machinery :  the  Security  Council, 
by  an  Impresslvs  unanimoua  vots.  first  saved 
the  situation  with  a  cease-fire  reeolutton  pro- 
viding tor  a  UJf.  peacekeeping  force  but 
shortly  afterward  war  nearly  broke  out  again 
before  the  UKT.  coxild  put  the  resolution  into 
effect. 

In  short,  when  time  to  of  the  essence, 
there  Is  a  dangerous  vacuiun  during  the 
interval  while  military  forcea  are  being  as- 
aembled  on  a  hit-or-miss  baals. 

Time  and  again,  we  of  the  United  States 
have  urged  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
international  police  force,  trained  specifically 
for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Perhaps  it  to  too  early  to  contemplate  a 
fixed  VJi.  international  force  which  would 
be  permanently  maintained  for  use  for  any 
and  all  pmposee — ^for  the  world's  emergencies 
differ  one  from  another,  and  there  can  hardly 
be  one  treatment  for  an  of  them. 

But  surely  it  would  make  sense  for  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  United  Motions  to  indi- 
cate wtiat  forces,  equipment,  and  logtotic 
support  they  would  be  willing  to  train  for 
peacekeeping  service,  and  to  supply  on  a 
moment's  notice.  And  svirely  It  would  make 
sense  tor  the  UJ7.  Itself  to  add  to  Its  military 
and  planning  staff  so  that  peacekeeping 
operations  can  be  set  In  motion  with  the 
utmoet  speed  and  effectiveness. 

Zt  to  trus  that  every  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping effort  to  and  probably  always  will  be 
different  from  any  other,  and  that  no  atmple 
financing  formula  can  fit  them  all.  but  agree- 
ment on  certain  prlndplea  and  Improvements 
In  mechantoms  should  be  posatble  and  uaeful 
for  the  future.  The  United  Btatea  will  Join 
wholeheartedly  in  the  search  for  such  agree- 
ments. 


TUX  IS8W8  or 


Articto  10  of  the  Charter  provldea  that  a 
member  whoee  arrears  amount  to  as  much 
as  its  last  a  years'  asseesments  "shall  have 
no  vote"  in  the  General  Assembly.  Thto  arti- 
cle has  caught  up  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  certain  other  coimtrlea.  which  means 
that  if  at  the  time  the  next  Assembly  meets 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  paid  at  least  some 
$0  million  of  its  arrears,  it  will  have  no  vote 
In  the  Assembly. 

The  United  Stetes,  and  Z  believe  all  the 
members  want  to  avoid  such  a  situation — in 
the  only  way  it  can  be  avoided,  namely  by 
a  Soviet  payment — in  whatever  form. 

It  to  our  earnest  hope  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  members  will  prevail 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  will 
find  the  means.  In  one  way  or  another,  to 
provide  funds  that  will  make  unnecessary 
any  article  19  confrontation. 

The  United  States  and  others  are  expir- 
ing tbe  possibility  of  adjustments  to  avoid 
the  recurrence  of  thto  unhappy  situation. 

We  are  exploring  poaalble  arrangements 
whereby  the  vtewpolnts  of  the  major  powers 
and  contributors  to  the  cost  could  be  as- 
sured of  m(»«  adequate  consideration,  and 
also  the  possibility  of  more  flexible  methods 
of  distributing  the  coat. 

The  United  Statea  to  using  every  effort  to 
reach  agreement  as  to  future  peacekeeping 
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arrangements  In  the  hope  that  agreement  as 
to  tba  future  will  facilitate  solution  aa  to 
tha  past  and  provide  a  more  firm  founda- 
tion tat  a  paanekeeping  atmcture  that  haa 
already  proved  itaelf  ao  valuabte. 

I  beltovii  there  to  avldanoa  of  new  bagln- 
nlnga.  of  cvolutlan  from  containment  to 
ceaae  fire,  to  peaceful  change.  We  aae  grow- 
ing up  In  tha  Interstlcaa  of  the  old  power 
systems  a  new  rwartlneaa  to  replace  national 
vicdenoe   with    Intematlanal    peaoak«wip<ng. 

The  ahaer  arbitrament  of  force  to  no  longer 
poaalbto  and  leaa  lethal  methoda  of  policing, 
controlling  and  reeolvlng  disputes  are 
emerging.  I>o  we  peroelve,  perhaps  dimly, 
the  world  groping  for.  vision  of  a  aoctoty 
baaed  upon  human  brotherhood,  to  an  order 
In  whldi  men'a  burdena  are  lifted,  to  a  peace 
which  to  secure  in  Justice  and  ruled  by  law? 


A  Legead  Is  Bora 


EZTENSK^  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  WOBTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  TAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  and  editorial 
from  the  Western  Carolina  Tribune  at 
Hendersonvllle.  N.C.,  describe  the  heroic 
efforts  of  a  community  to  save  the  Uves 
of  one  of  its  cltiiens. 

The  citizen,  Mrs.  Cleta  Mae  Parker. 
reoenUy  lost  her  battle  with  the  rare 
malady  which  once  afflicted  the  great  dy- 
nasties of  Europe — ^hemoirtiilla. 

Rare  in  men.  the  disease  is  even  more 
unusual  in  women.  Yet,  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment in  time,  a  courageous  idiysician. 
aided  technically  by  interested  colleagues 
and  morally  by  an  entire  community, 
seemed  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  plasma 
offering  his  patient  hope  for  a  normal 
life. 

The  following  account  was  written  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Sholar.  editor  and  pi:d3llsher 
of  the  Western  Carolina  Tribune,  and 
let  us  h<^7e  that  the  medical  experience 
derived  frmn  this  incident  will  hdp  lay 
the  groundwork  for  evmtual  medical 
conquest  of  hemoidillla: 
DamuiDfXD    PHTSiciAif,    Magic    Tush    or 

EvsMT*,  Baoro  Raxs  I>iJkBKA — Nxw  I>x.asica 

FOS  IiOCAX.  Patzkmt  Mat  Bxcoio  Znsxtlin 

or  HBcoPiOLiA 

Hbpea  of  a  major  medical  breakthrough 
In  the  treatment  of  hemophilia,  cr  uncon- 
trolled bleeding,  haa  the  eyea  of  the  medical 
world  to  a  mounting  degree  turned  on 
Hendersonvllle  in  the  oaae  of  a  young  local 
houaawlfe. 

Sxifferlng  from  thto  disease  aince  childhood 
she  to  one  of  a  handful  of  females  In  the  his- 
tory of  recorded  medicine  who  have  been 
diagnoeed  as  having  a  blood  disease  vir- 
tually limited  to  males  only. 

For  nearly  8  years  her  local  physician 
has  kept  her  alive  by  literally  flooding  her 
olrc\ilatory  aystam  with  blood  tranafurions, 
as  many  as  8  a  day  totaling  318  plnta  during 
May,  June,  and  July.  Thto  eondltlon  to  one 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  haa  either 
an  abaence  on  aa  InsulBclency  of  the  fSctors 
(protein  products)  that  cauae  the  blood  to 
clot  when  In  the  preaence  of  air.  Tb»  con- 
dition to  a  very  dangeroua  one  In  that  a 
hemophyllac  may  experience  a  fktal  lorn  of 
blood  from  even  a  small  wound,  atxtea  tbm 
flow  of  blood  will  not  c}ot  and  aBow  ttM 
wound  to  heaL 


But  tha  real  heartening  news,  at  preaa 
time,  to  that  the  patient  haa  stopped  bar 
almoat  tmstoppable  bleeding  since  receiving 
In  the  quantity  of  183  teaapoonaful,  which 
actually  amounts  to  108  plnta  (31  gaUona) 
of  whole  blood,  within  the  apan  of  a  few 
abort  days. 

Careful  to  preclude  hto  remarks  with  the 
admonition  that  these  transfusions  actually 
are  still  in  the  explcnatory  stage  by  bringing 
tdgethar  two  aaparately  devlaed  systems,  one 
American,  the  other  Swedish,  by  which  the 
blood  factors  that  retard  or  prevent  blood 
clotting  have  been  removed,  thereby  allow- 
ing hemophiliacs  to  atop  bleeding,  the  local 
physician,  who  haa  bnnight  the  best  tech- 
nlquaa  and  bralna  the  world  haa  developed 
to  HenderaonvUle  for  hto  patient,  to  hopeful. 
ifUfs  vrrai,  bottlis 

Nine  small  bottles  containing  only  163  tea- 
spoons of  a  neirty  devel<^>ed  plasma  concen- 
trate combining  American  and  Swedish 
medical  research  and  accomplishment  actu- 
ally contain,  fcr  the  one  patient,  the  eqxiiva- 
lent  of  31  gallons  of  llfegivlng  blood  and  are 
now  by  an  almost  unbeUevable  series  of 
events  and  drcmnstances  <m  hand  In  Hen- 
dersonvlUe.  earmarked  for  one  patient.  "Z 
dont  know  what  your  religion  Is."  stated  the 
physician,  "but  to  me  it's  clearly  the  work 
of  the  Almighty." 

In  the  nine  small  vtoto  at  Pardee  Memorial 
Hospital  are  virtually  the  entire  world's  sup- 
ply of  a  combination  of  Swedish  and  newly 
developed  American  plasma  ctmcentrate. 

"Zlie  local  physician,  who  calto  himself  a 
"country  doctor,"  searched  the  best  avaltoble 
material  in  treating  hto  young  patient,  who 
to  one  among  only  a  handful  of  female 
henu^hlllaoB  the  medical  profession  has  yet 
witnessed.  He  brought  in  the  best  qwcial- 
tots  he  could  find,  but  it  remained  for  a  locid 
druggist,  working  through  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Instltuto,  to  turn  the  key 
that  led  to  the  tmbeUevabte  consequencee — 
and  even  thto  after  both  the  doctor  and  hto 
druggist  friend  had  given  up  hope  of  learn- 
ing more  about  or  even  getting  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Swedtob  plasma  which  had  been 
getting  worldwide  acclaim. 

TUX  UETTDt  THAT  UVS) 

But  the  druggist's  previous  letter  to  the 
PMA  was  not  to  dto  forgotten.  A  call  from 
the  chief  pathologist  of  the  American  Bed 
OtotB  a  month  after  the  totter  had  been 
written  asking  about  the  pcealbility  of  re- 
ceiving the  plasma  the  Swedes  called  Bloomr 
bach's  Z-O,  known  to  have  provided  blood- 
dotting  factors  In  hemc^hlUa  cases,  came 
like  the  well  known  bolt  from  the  sky,  bring- 
ing hope. 

iCB>icAi,  vaATxamTT  cncLxs  globx 

Zt  tocdc  a  telephone  call  to  Stockholm  by 
the  local  physician  and  "through  my  own 
southern  English  and  hto  halting,  somewhat 
broken  version"  (including  internationally 
known  medical  terms,  of  coiuae)  to  bring  the 
latest.  In  nine  vlala.  blood  plasma  concen- 
trate to  Hendersonvllle.  "Zlxe  long  arm  of 
the  medical  fraternity  Indeed  circles  the 
globe.  ^ 

Previously,  in  a  sudden  chain  of  evento  re- 
sulting from  world  attention  even  the  local 
physician,  the  Ashevme  blood  bank,  the 
blood  qieclaltote  and  pathologist  at  the  hos- 
pital hare,  were  unaware  of.  the  Bed  Cross 
lab  advised  the  local  doctor  that  II  he  would 
meet  the  plane  In  a  few  hoora.  the  doctor 
(apedaltot)  and  technician  would  bring  the 
better  part  of  the  NaUon'a  aupply  of  a  brand 
new  yet  unnamed  (caUed  that  stuff)  plasma 
to  hto  patimit  In  Hendersonvllle. 

Tliat  medical  history  at  thto  miunent  may 
be  unfolding  and  written  in  Henderson- 
vlUe  by  a  local  country  doctor  to  evidenced 
by  tbe  fact  that  the  patlanfa  bleeding  time 
haa  returned  to  normal,  and  vaooatttiOatL 
bleeding  eaaaed.  Ilianks  to  a  few  predous 
cubic  oantlmetara  of  plasma  or  antlhemo- 


phllla  B^Milln  concentrate,  aome  of  which 
to  equal  to  40  pinte  of  normal  i^aama  re- 
duced to  18  teaqMonfnto. 

lHa  New  York  pathologtot  thto  morning 
by  long  dtotanoe  waa  only  faintly  encourag- 
ing when  told  a  local  newspaper  wanted  to 
do  the  story.  He  stated  that  any  account 
must  atete  the  exploratory  phaaa  now  being 
carried  out  by  a  local  physician,  who  haa  en- 
Itoted  the  entire  medical  profession  of  hto 
area  in  hto  fight  to  save  a  patient,  the  AShe- 
vllto  blood  bank,  the  local  pathologtot,  a 
classmate  at  the  Stete  university  who  to  be- 
coming a  world  authority  on  blood  diseases 
and  eq>ecially  hemophiUa. 

Zf  nothing  more,  thto  neoeesarUy  sketahy 
account  may  enlist  prayers  for  a  dedicated 
physician,  an  attractive  young  lady  with  the 
will  to  Uve  of  three  people,  the  Bed  <koaa 
blood  toboratoriea,  the  local  druggtot  who 
has  adopted  the  ease  as  hto  project  and  above 
aU  the  family  of  the  young  housewife  who 
are  today  full  of  hope. 

A  IdOKNS   Zs   BOXK 

Many  things  we  are  not.  We  are  not  a 
vibrant  city  of  throbbing  industry.  We  are 
not  a  totter-day  meoca  for  the  suburban  so- 
phisticate any  more  than  we  are  a  major 
watering  spot  for  the  blithely  bored  fleeing 
the  smothering  hunxldlty  of  southern  sum- 
mers. 

A  Uttle  of  thto  we  are  perhape,  moetly  not. 

Zf  our  leaders  have  been  i«/>irtng  in  the 
foreeight  and  fortitude  to  make  us  grow 
with  our  endowments,  we  are  nonetbelees 
infinitely  rich  in  the  legend  that  only  small- 
town compassion  and  village  brotherhood 
may  engender. 

Our  most  enduring  legend,  surely,  wit- 
nessed ito  beginning  a  few  short  years  ago 
when  a  young  woman,  barely  past  her  twen- 
ties, was  striken  with  a  malady  as  strange  as 
the  name — hemophllto,  which  was  bc»ii  in 
her. 

The  world  has  seen  scant  few  men,  vir- 
tually no  women  "bleedors"  in  the  history  of 
the  disease.  Each  day  ahe  lived  was  a  new 
page  in  medical  history.  Dajrs,  weeks,  months 
and  even  years  psssed  with  her  dally  condi- 
tion handed  down  In  the  community  from 
her  hospital  bed.  mouth  to  mo\ith,  retotlve 
to  retotlve,  friend  to  friend,  stranger  to 
stranger,  street  to  street. 

Above  the  hubbub  and  babble  were  two 
God-granted  beings  to  whom  determination 
and  the  will  to  live  were  a  cheerful,  early 
morning  greeting,  carefully  casual  even  after 
hope  became  a  brave  smUe  struggling  past 
knowing  eyee. 

The  doctor  and  hto  patient,  bound  to- 
gether in  a  onenees  of  purpose.  To  the  very 
end  defeat  and  death,  a  hovering  shadow, 
were  kept  at  arm's  length  by  long  hours  of 
vigilance  and  Ood-glven  strength  of  effort. 

BEAT7TT   AMD  FXACX 

"How  peaceful,  how  beautiful  she  to,"  vto- 
itors  would  murmxir  as  they  walked  down 
the  long  hall  away  from  her  room,  realizing 
that  her  determination  to  conquer  the  in- 
evitable manlfeeted  itself  not  in  tightly 
drawn  Ups  or  hard-set  face  lines  but  in  a 
strange  lovellneas.  however  fragile,  eeem- 
ingly  untouched  by  day-by-day,  hoiu:-by- 
hour,  minute-by-mlnute  suffwing  so  few  of 
us  have  been  called  iq>on  to  endure. 

The  rarity  of  her  lllnees  and  her  physi- 
cian's day-by-day  determination  to  win  the 
battle  drew  medical  attention  the  world 
over,  rare  plasma,  tediously  secreted,  from 
Sweden  and  other  faraway  laboratories,  fly- 
ing apeclaltoto  and  medical  observers  to  her 
bedside.  That  ahe  lived  through  the  long 
years  of  suffering  to  a  tribute  flnt  to  her  own 
indomitable  courage  and  will  to  live,  then 
to  her  doctor^  Inspired  efforto  which  often 
went  above  and  beyond  human  reeouroee, 
and  lastly  to  her  own  townspeople  who  ral- 
lied to  her  side. 

During  1  short  month,  B7  blood  donors 
gave  blood  with  naxi^^t  save  the  wish  to 
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OF  BBPRBSENTATIVES 


Wednetda  r.  March  11. 19€4 


irbkiihb 
•on'i  first 


fr.  l^;>e«ker,  I  wish  to 
eolle^gqea  a  recent  col- 
Bar  let  Norer  of  the  Wash- 
iif  tbe  Denver  Poet  in 
its  on  President  John- 
derlsion  press  oonfer- 


ttre 


(By 


Tli0  article  foB  nrs: 
UIJ.  LaoB.T  Tb  ^oosT  TV  Pms  Sisaioifs 

ilCovar) 

I  lart  Saturday's  suc- 
PrHldant  Johnson  la  not 
futura  pnai  conferences 
to  Itra  tatorlaed  slu  wa. 

la  erwy  r  laaon  to  beUeve,  however. 

that  what  bappo)  Ml  Saturday  wOl  encour- 

thlB  tfp»  Off  preas  confer- 


to  Itmlt 


to 


ftequen  ay  In  tha  future 


lat> 


ThaUva  IT 
f av«rad  by  tba 
aady,  irtko  prorad 
In  oOoa  a  ▼lrtoo4o 
hnrtad 
for  S  moa 
Borad  tba  damar 
aady  typa  otf 
▼artoos  oQt, 

Twloa  ha  mddeilly 


tia 


aaaooffaa 

Ooea  ha  had  ghka 
noilea  for  a  tnatlni ; 
moTla  projacttam  r*  om 
noon.    In  Tbxmm  h(  i 
portenarhlla  perch  td 
bay.  ^^ 

It   was   not   until 
Kannsdy-typa  prea 
Prastdent  Johnson 
to  dampen  any 
f  ormanos  and  thai 
by  maklny  his 
different  as  possible 


coaf  sranee  was  a  method 
Prsstrteal  John  T.  Ken- 
:  ilmaelf  daring  his  S  years 
la  tba  art  c<  fielding 
him  by  reporters. 
Presldsnt  Johnson  Ig- 
for  a  return  to  tha  Ken- 
codf  erenoe    and   tried 
ot  maattng  the  press, 
summoned  tha  White 
Its  into  his  ollloe  for  an 
c(  nf  erenoe.  thinly  disguised 


Kennedy,    standi  ig. 


lit  m 
aedrest 


I  conf  ( 
mored  from  tlia 
ssatad.  was  ri^M 
tloasta  la  a  room 
many  as  does  Vu 
nedyaoitfi 

In  fact,  tha  State 
la  wbleb  all  of  tbt 
bald.hail 


laadditloato 
appear  to  lie  empty. 


rapof  bets 


for  tba  high  buxaoi 


tlia  reporters  2-boius' 
bald  in  the  White  Bouse 
on  a  Saturday  after- 
held  a  session  with  re- 

on  a  couple  of  iMtlee  of 


last  Saturday   that    a 

conference  i^as  held  by 

But  he  did  all  lie  could 

coi4parlson  between  his  per- 

of  his  late  predecessor 

talejrisad  press  conference  as 

from  that  of  Kennedy. 


had    conducted    his 
a  Ixigh  rostrum  far  re- 
reporters.   Johnson, 
tbs  aildst  of  tha  quas- 
'bleb  holds  only  half  as 
a^Klitorlum  in  which  Ken- 
bald. 
Department  Auditorium 
Kennedy  press  confer- 
to  be  filled  by  Tlsltcns 
so  that  it  would  not 


answers  were  wrapped.  Johnson  spoke  with 
•oieamlty.  OsUy  rarely  did  ha  allow  lUm- 
self  tha  luxury  of  eran  a  passing  smile. 


March  24, 


196  j^ 


lament  in  memory  to 
<  rsa  built  day  by  day  in  the 
baritaga,  the  Tlllaga  of 
and  ta  tba  hearts 
to  toQosr,  made  yet  richer 
at  bsr  Uva  among  us. 
a  P.  Srolas. 


eonfarenoes   were  noted 
in  which  many  of  the 


SAPIDLT 

Kennedy  spoka  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
often  the  despair  of  the  stenotyplsts  making 
the  official  transcription.  Johnson  has  dis- 
corered  he  Is  most  effective  when  he  speaks 
■lovly,  and  he  did  speak  slowly  at  his  Sat- 
urday press  conference. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Johnson  answered 
all  the  questions  asked  of  him  as  fully  or 
effectively  or  as  Ideally  might  be  expected 
But  dealing  with  some  highly  touchy  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  re- 
lations with  the  Republican  minority,  the 
Cjprus  tragedy,  and  so  on.  he  broke  no  eggs. 
Nor,  at  any  other  time  (not  even  when  asked 
about  the  Bobby  Baker  affair),  did  he  loee 
his  temjMr. 

All  through  he  showed  himself  knowlede- 
able,  weU-brlefed. 

NOTDKAL 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  live  televis- 
slon  pnea  conference  Is  not  yet  the  Ideal 
medium  through  which  President  Johnson 
can  best.  In  his  words,  explain  to  the  people 
the  reasons  for  his  actions  and  tell  the  people 
something  of  the  problems  that  confront 
him. 

But  having  gingerly  stuck  his  toe  into  the 
water  and  found  that  it  was  not  as  cold  as 
he  expected,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  more  and  more  will  be  take  advantage 
of  this  way  of  reaching  the  people. 


One  of  the  Tea  OatstsadiBC  Men  ia  the 
FMieral  Pabtic  Serrice 


EXTENSICMf  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spealcer 
I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attenUon  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  article  In  regard 
to  Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  who  has  served 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  since  February  19ei.  Mr.  Driver 
has  been  selected  by  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  as  one  of  the  ten  out- 
standing men  in  the  Federal  public 
service. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  I  have  worked  quite 
closely  with  Mr.  Driver  In  regard  to  the 
administration  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  From  my  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  say  that  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Driver  for  this  award  confirms  the 
oi^nltm  I  have  long  held  as  to  his  su- 
perior ability  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

The  selection  of  William  J.  Driver,  45, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, as  1  of  the  10  top  career  men 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  National  Civil  Service  League. 

He  will  receive  the  league's  1904  Career 
Serrios  Award  on  April  14  at  a  dinner  In 
Washington.  D.C..  to  reoognlae  and  encour- 
age sxceilenca  In  pvblie  service.  The  award 
U  one  of  tha  most  highly  prised  national 
bonors  given  to  public  employees  by  a  dti- 
aens'  organisation. 

The  VA  official  already  helds  the'VA's  two 


bluest    awards,    tbe    Siceptlonal    Service 
Medal,  and  the  Meritorious  Servloa  Medal. 

In  a  letter  of  congratulations  to  Mr 
Drlvw.  John  S.  Qlaaaon,  Jr.,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affatia.  said: 

"Tour  selection  for  a  1B«4  Career  Civil 
Service  Award  reflseU  two  facts.  PrimarUy 
of  course,  the  sslsctton  stsos  from  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  that  you  have  made 
in  your  18  years  with  tba  Veterans'  AdnMnU- 
tratlon,  most  notably  your  initiating  or 
bringing  to  frultlca  a  naw  veterans  pension 
law.  PubUc  Law  86-311,  whl<di  is  mora  equl- 
Uble  to  veterans  and  tai^ayers;  the  work 
measxu-ement  and  performance  standards 
program  which  provides  knowiadga  essential 
In  Improving  our  ability  to  render  servlce- 
the  large  scale  appUeatton  to  veterans  benel 
flts  of  automatic  data  processing  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Department  of  Data 
Management  to  assure  achievement  of  the 
fuU  potential  of  advanced  electronic  man- 
agement  tools. 

"Equally  Important,  your  selecUon  for  this 
high  award  U  in  reality  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  and  dedlcaUon-of  the  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  honor 
you  have  won  further  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion I  reached  shorUy  after  I  became  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  that  in  my  years 
of  experience  in  banking  and  business,  and 
m  military  affairs,  I  have  never  known  a 
group  more  devoted,  diligent  and  productive 
than  those  who  serve  their  country  through 
their  work  in  the  Veterans'  Administratifm." 
Two  other  VA  officials  liave  won  Uiis  honor 
In  past  years.  Tbsy  were  Dr.  Jc^m  B.  Barn- 
well. Medical  Besearch  and  Education  Di- 
rector for  the  VA.  cited  in  1969  fbr  his  part 
in  the  organlzatlcm  of  the  VA-Armed  Forces 
cooperative  study  of  the  chemothen4)y  of 
tuberculosis,  and  Judson  D.  DeRamus,  man- 
sger  of  VA's  Wlnston-Salem.  N.O..  rsgionai 
<^nce,  who  was  ehossn  for  his  outstanding 
record  of  competence  aad  sustained  per- 
formance during  a  long  career  of  Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr.  Driver  came  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  February  1946,  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  AdnJnlatrator  for 
Contact  and  Administrative  Services.  He 
later  served  as  Director  of  the  Records  Man- 
agement Service:  Director  of  tbe  Planning 
and  Field  Supervision  Service,  and  special 
representative  to  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
all  in  the  Contact  and  Administrative 
Services. 

From  May  to  December  1968  he  served 
as  Acting  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Veterans'  Benefits  and  in  February  1966  be- 
came Director  of  the  Camp«isatlon  and 
Pension  Service  responslbls  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  approximately  $3Ji  billion  in  benefit 
payments  to  more  than  8  million  vetenms 
or  their  dependents. 

From  January  1958,  to  February  1961,  Mr. 
Driver  beaded  up  the  VA  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Benefits.  He  was  named  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, second  in  command  of  the  VA. 
in  Febniary  1961. 

Born  in  Rochester.  NT.,  he  received  his 
high  school  education  in  that  city.  He 
underwrote  his  college  education  by  employ- 
ment with  a  Rochester  Insurance  firm,  and 
received  a  degree  In  biisineea  administration, 
cum  laude,  from  Niagara  University  in  1941 
In  his  early  years  with  the  VA,  he  attended 
law  school  at  George  Washington  University 
at  night,  receiving  an  LLJ.  degree  in  1952. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  same  year. 

He  served  with  the  Army  during  World 
War  n  from  1942  untU  1946.  His  service  in 
Europe  ectfned  him  military  decorations  from 
Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  He  holds  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  Bronse  Star,  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  tha  Cn^  de  Guerre. 

During  the  Korean  liostiUties,  he  returned 
to  aoUve  military  duty.  Tills  period  of  serv- 
ice ended  in  Augpst  1953.  after  a  tour  of  duty 
with  ths  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
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staff,  VS.  Army.    Mr.  Driver  held  the  rank 
of  Ueutenant  colonel  at  that  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Driver  rertde  in  Falls  Church, 
Va..  with  their  two  sons,  Joe,  12,  and  KelUe,  8. 
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Still  Uaaaswered  b  tiie  Baker  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  discontinue  the  Bobby 
Baker  hearings  without  completing  the 
Investigation.  It  is  Interesting  to  see  the 
number  of  questions  enumerated  In  an 
article  in  the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
of  March  30  on  this  subject. 

The  article  follows: 

Snu.  UlTANSWEXD  Of  THK  BaKBK  CASE 

The  Bobby  Baker  case.  It  seems,  will  not 
die. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  end  the  Senate's 
investigation.  But  new  questions  keep  bob- 
Mng  up,  suggesting  new  lines  of  inquiry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  not 
settled  yet. 

Tlie  case  of  Bobby  Baker  in  Washington 
has  raised  many  questions,  all  luianswered, 
that  apparently  are  not  to  fade  away. 

Democrats  in  the  U3.  Senate  keep  saying 
that  it  is  time  to  cloae  the  Investigation. 
Republicans  even  more  insistently  demand 
that  the  questions  tw  answered. 

Bobby  Baker  was  secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Senate  until  October 
7,  1963.  He  was  close  to  Lyndon  Johnson, 
now  President,  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  U.S. 
Senator  from  Texas  and  Senator  majority 
leader. 

Unanswered  questions  raised  by  Republi- 
cans cover  a  wide  range : 

Who  told  the  truth,  Walter  Jenkins,  right- 
hand  man  to  President  Johnson,  or  an  In- 
svu-anca  agent  concerning  alleged  pressures 
brought  on  the  agent  to  purchase  $1,280 
worth  of  advertising  over  Jolxnson  family- 
owned  TV  station  in  Austin,  Tex.?  The 
agent  says  he  sold  $100,000  worth  of  life  in- 
surance on  Mr.  Johnson's  life,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kins then  suggested  the  agent  purchase  the 
advertising.  Mr.  Jenkins  says  in  an  affidavit 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  advertising 
sale.  Republicans  want  to  determine  who 
has  told  the  truth. 

Did  Bobby  Baker  in  1960  receive  $10,000  in 
$100  bUls  in  an  envelope  at  the  Carlton  Hotel 
in  Washington — ^with  the  promise  of  $90,000 
more — to  aid  "one  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates" on  the  E>emocratlc  side? 

Was  an  accountant's  name  forged  on  the 
tax  returns  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  of  a  motel  in 
which  he  had  an  Interest?  Were  tlie  tax 
returns  of  Mr.  Baker  tampered  with  by  any 
employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service? 

Where  did  Bobby  Baker  get  the  ci^^tal  to 
start  on  a  number  of  business  ventru-es  rang- 
ing from  motels  to  vending  machines?  How 
did  Mr.  Baker,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
$19,600  a  year,  induce  bcuiks  in  several  States 
to  lend  him  a  total  of  $1.7  million? 

Was  it  unusual  few  a  national  bank  in 
Washington  to  make  a  loan  to  Mr.  Baker  of 
$125,000  without  security?  What,  if  any, 
political  influence  svurounded  the  granting 
of  a  Federal  charter  to  this  bank,  which  in- 
cluded Congressmen  among  its  stockholders? 

Was  pressure  applied  to  induce  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  change  a  ruling, 
thereby  eiuibllng  an  instu-ance  company  to 
make  a  public  offering  of  stock  that  created 


fortunes  for  a  numl}«-  of  individuals — in- 
cluding Mr.  Bakar  and  some  pcdltlcal  friends? 

Did  American  taxpayws  Indirectly  sup- 
port party  gtarls  on  advertising  accounts  of 
defense  oontraotors?  And  did  thsse  girls 
help  to  entertain  at  partioa  attended  by 
U.S.  Senators? 

What  is  the  story  of  the  German  girl,  wife 
of  a  West  German  Army  sergeant  stationed 
at  the  German  Embassy,  who  was  mysteri- 
ously sent  back  to  Germany  after  she  was 
described  as  Intimate  with  the  Bobby  Baker 
set  and  friendly  with  high  officials? 

Has  an  abortion  racket  been  operating 
under  the  Capitol  dome?  Were  Senate  em- 
ployees or  Senators  referred  to  a  "Puerto 
Rican  doctor"  in  arranging  for  performance 
of  abortions? 

What  was  the  connection  of  Mr.  Baker  with 
efforts  of  certain  gamblers  to  get  concessions 
in  the  Caribbean? 

Did  Mr.  Baker  know,  in  the  spring  of  1960. 
that  a  certain  Washington  contractor  was 
likely  to  be  awarded  the  Job  of  building 
Washington's  stadium — an  award  not  made 
untU  July  1960?  And  was  Mr.  Baker  given 
a  $4,000  kickback  by  the  ins\irance  agent 
who  wrote  the  performance  bond  for  the 
contractor?    If  so,  why? 

What  was  the  persxiaslve  power  that  en- 
abled Mr.  Baker  to  induce  rich  men  to  stake 
him  to  various  profitable  investmente?  Un- 
der what  clrcumstences  did  Mr.  Baker  obtein 
$40,000  from  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
of  Oklahoma?  Why  would  an  associate  of 
the  oil-rich  MUrchlson  family,  of  T>xas, 
offer  Mr.  Baker  large  blocks  <rf  stock  without 
any  cash  Investment? 

Where  is  the  pressure  coming  from  to  call 
off  the  Baker  hearings?  Are  Democrats  on 
the  committee,  as  Senator  Hugh  Soott,  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania,  charges,  "imder 
compiUslon  •  •  •  to  terminate  the  pro- 
ceedings"? And  are  some  at  the  pressures 
coming,  as  he  charges,  from  White  House 
aids? 


Califomia-Cliile  Prop-am 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  was 
l>ef  ore  the  House  3  months  ago,  this  body 
wisely  resisted  an  amendment  which 
would  have  killed  the  Callfomla-Chlle 
program.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  the  amendment  was  opposed,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  genuine  belief 
that  Its  vague  wording  would  repudiate 
all  the  help  and  hope  which  dedicated 
State  and  local  officials  have  given  our 
foreign  aid  programs  over  the  years. 

At  that  time  those  of  us  who  fought 
the  amendment  properly  pointed  out  that 
here  was  a  chance  to  move  foreign  aid 
closer  to  the  American  people,  to  give 
them  s(»nethlng  to  which  they  could  re- 
late In  the  concept  and  actual  workings 
of  self-help  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 
We  argued  that  the  drums  have  boomed 
loud  and  long  about  State's  rights,  about 
big  government  that  had  lost  touch  with 
the  people.  We  said  here  was  a  chance 
to  decentralize,  to  help  bring  into  being 
that  which  many  of  us  advocate.  We 
said  here  was  a  gold^i  opportunity  to 
help  move  foreign  aid  out  of  the  hands  of 
theorists  and  give  it  to  practitioners  of  a 


free  and  viable  economy,  top-caliber  peo- 
ple who  have  done  much  to  help  make 
California  the  No.  1  State  In  the  Union. 

Is  It  not  ironic  that  today's  critics  of 
the  Calif omla-Chlle  program  are  those 
same  persons  who  were  the  drumbeaters 
of  yesterday,  and  who  will  undoubtedly 
be  marching  in  tomorrow's  antiaid 
parade? 

But  I  do  not  rise  today  to  berate  foes 
of  the  Callfomia-Chlle  program.  Rath- 
er, in  the  manner  of  President  Johnson. 
I  ask  them  to  come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether. Let  UB  examine  the  program, 
carefully  and  objectively  under  the  light 
of  facts.  We  are  united  In  our  desire  for 
a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
and  we  want  the  lamp  of  liberty  to  bum 
brightly  in  all  corners  of  the  globe.  A 
legitimate  question,  and  one  on  which 
there  should  properly  be  various  shades 
of  opinion,  IB  'Does  the  California-Chile 
program  provide  such  a  lamp?" 

One  man  who  believes  it  does  is  Pres- 
ton N.  SUbaugh,  the  program's  director. 
His  reasons  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  before  the  Pan 
American  Society  in  San  Frandaco  on 
February  27,  and  whether  one  is  a  friend 
or  foe  of  the  program,  I  believe  the  speech 
is  well  worth  reading. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  am  honored  by  your  kind  Invitation  to 
this  luncheon  today,  and  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  elemente  of  the  Chlle-Callf  omla  program. 

This  new  relationship  has  lately  bean  the 
object  of  oonsidarable  public  scrutiny. 
Therefore.  I  am  pleased  at  the  (^portunity 
to  try  to  In-lng  the  picture  of  the  program 
into  sharper  focus. 

Your  president.  Hu^  CDonnell.  expressed 
some  personal  concern  over  this  new  venture 
a  few  weeks  back.  Since  I  was  standing 
athwart  the  charge,  I  read  his  remarks  with 
some  interest.  Hs  appearsd  a  competent 
man  with  a  broadcast,  but  I  did  note  that 
his  blade  U  apparsntly  tempered  with  a  wlll- 
Ingnees  to  support  worthwhUe  endeavors  in 
ChUe. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  status  report  I  give 
you  today  will  reassure  ^«Tn — and  all  of 
you — ^that  what  we  are  doing  Is  worthwhUe. 

If  you  find  from  this  report  that  we  stand 
on  common  ground,  then  I  ask  tar  more  than 
your  understanding  and  encouragement.  It 
U  my  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  count  on  the 
society's  help.  Your  experience,  after  aU,  Is 
an  acciunulatlon  of  wisdom  gained  from  long 
years  of  inter-American  endeavor — and  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  support  vipoa  which  an 
effective  stete-to-natlon  relationslxlp  must 
ultimately  depend. 

The  rationale  behind  foreign  aid  needs  no 
jurisdiction  before  an  assemblage  of  in- 
formed men.  It  Is  an  Idea  that  dates  back 
for  a  good  many  years.  Benjamin  Pranklln 
had  a  presentment  of  Ita  utUlty  when  he 
counseled  George  Washington  to  bring 
Baron  von  Steuben  to  these  shores  to  organ- 
ize and  train  the  Continental  Army.  And  we 
should  not  forget  that  just  as  we  are  helping 
with  community  planning  overseas  today, 
our  Capital  City  was  laid  out  by  Pierre 
L'Enfant  under  an  earlier  version  of  a  tech- 
nical assistance  program. 

Anyone  who  takes  a  speculative  look  at 
the  present  state  of  human  affairs  In  the 
world's  develoi^ng  areas  finds  in  what  he 
sees  a  solvent  for  his  most  stubborn  reserva- 
tions about  the  need  for  advanced  countries 
to  help  emerging  nations  establish  the  base 
on  which  to  build  free  and  prosperous  so- 
cieties. 

In  March  1961,  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
the  late  President  Kennedy  called  for  a 
"decade  of  development"  and  asserted  that 
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eal  eompatance  was  sufficient  to  carry  the 
project  out.  Think  for  a  moment  what  this 
maana.  It  maana  that  priority  among  proj- 
ects haa  been  baaed  on  the  availability  of 
manpower.  Tha  rsault  of  this  H>proach  Is 
that  auakur  agenlcaa  become  weaker  and  the 
strong  become  stUI  stronger. 

To  her  great  credit.  Chile  recognises  the 
danger  Inherent  In  such  an  i^jproach.  She 
dealrea  that  the  various  segments  of  her  de- 
Tel<q;»nent  effort  be  Internally  consistent  and 
deriv*  their  prlolty  from  inherent  worth, 
becauae  she  haa  no  desire  to  waste  reaources. 
It  is  here  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  cAcial 
Chlle-Califomla  program  will  take  place,  in 
working  with  the  Chileans  in  their  planning 
efforts  to  the  end  that  the  various  parts  of 
Chile's  lO-year  development  plan  will  be  co- 
ordinated and  that  the  {Man  will  evolve  as  a 
whole  rather  than  piecemeal.  Tl^  kind  of 
linkage  is  simply  sound  biisineas,  especially 
wliere  reaourcea  are  scarce. 

Let  me  spell  out  the  role  of  California  here 
Just  a  bit  more.  I  believe  technical  coopera- 
tion programs  can  be  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral categories.  The  first  la  assistance  In  per- 
forming some  particular  operation,  perhaps 
the  introduction  of  a  new  technique.  Sec- 
ond is  the  teaching  or  training  of  Individuals 
to  do  something.  Third  is  the  assistance  in 
creating  local  institutions  which  can  then 
perform  in  a  completely  viable  fashion. 

Most  of  AID'S  efforts  have  been  in  the 
first  and  second  categories.  The  California 
effort  will  be  in  all  three,  but  with  special 
concentration  on  the  third,  and  the  meas\ire 
of  its  success  will  be  the  length  of  time  we 
take  to  work  ourselves  out  of  a  Job. 

Why  cannot  AID  perform  this  third  func- 
tion directly  rather  than  through  the  Chile- 
California  program?  Because  the  State  of 
California  is  an  ongoing  operating  organiza- 
tion and  as  such  has  many  able  practitioners 
and  great  organizational  exiwrience.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  the  practice  of  State  govern- 
ment not  to  limit  Its  efforts  to  in-ho\ue  ac- 
tivities but  to  utlllae,  by  contracting  arrange- 
ments and  other  means,  the  broad  range  of 
talents  available  in  the  State  in  other  Cali- 
tamla,  ln8tituti<»u  such  as  universities,  non- 
profit organizations,  foundations,  and  private 
industry.  Hence,  we  presently  can  provide 
in  many  areas  a  broad  range  of  experience 
which  AID  would  not  be  able  to  tap  and 
mobilize  except  over  a  painstakingly  long 
period  of  time. 

Building  local  institutions  or  organizations 
is  clearly  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  cate- 
gories. It  demands,  in  addition  to  technical 
competence,  im  ability  to  deal  with  people 
and  an  ability  to  adapt  known  techniques  to 
strange  circtunatances.  It  Is  the  area  where 
the  foreigner  is  most  likely  to  make  mistakes 
and  encounter  difficulty,  and  where  the  dan- 
ger of  failure  is  the  greatest.  It  Is  also,  I 
think,  the  most  Important. 

Until  recently  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  awareness  that  It  is  not  enough 
to  fund  feasible  projects,  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  needed.  There  must  also  be  assist- 
ance in. development  planning,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  projecta.  and  in  the  training  of 
development  planners  and  administrators. 
And — this  is  an  lu-ea  where  the  ciirrent 
machinery  of  ATP  contains  few  resources,  but 
where  California  has  vast  experience.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  Chile-California  part- 
nership makes  sense — not  because  of  a  mere 
similarity  In  topography,  geography  and  cli- 
mate, but  because  theee  physical  factors 
created  specific  types  of  problems  and  be- 
cause in  planning  and  programing  to  over- 
come theee  problems,  the  organizations  of 
the  State,  and  the  people  in  them,  gained  the 
technical  and  administrative  experience 
which  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  share  with, 
and  to  adapt  to.  a  country  like  Chile. 

I  do  not  wiah  to  bore  you  with  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  every  bit  and  piece  of  the 
olBcial  program,  but  neither  do  I  wish  to  al- 
low the  program's  detractors  to  be  able  to 


speak  of  its  vagueneaa  and  unoortaln  ob- 
jectives. Let  me.  therefore,  take  the  area 
of  water  reaources  as  exemplary  and  tell  you 
how.  in  cooperation  with  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Chilean  Oovemmant.  we  will  proceed. 

The  physical  problema  related  to  the  de- 
velopment  and  improved  uae  of  Chlle'a  water 
reeources  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
problems  experienced  in  California.  There- 
fore, most  of  these  problems  are  subject  to 
the  kinds  of  solutions  onployed  In  California. 

California's  experience  also  extends  \m- 
yond  the  relatively  simple  physical  water 
problems  to  the  more  complex  related  prob- 
lems In  the  social,  eccxiotnic,  legal,  organiza- 
tional, and  financing  fields.  It  is  apparent 
that  effective  progress  toward  the  solution 
of  Chile's  problems  in  water  reaourcea  will 
resvilt  not  from  attack  on  any  Isolated  water 
problem  but  from  a  broad  frontal  attack  on 
at  least  a  croes-cut  of  the  problems  in  the 
whole  field. 

Therefore,  the  pertinent  Chilean  Oovem- 
ment agencies  believe  that  the  most  produc- 
tive t3rpe  of  California  assistance  here  would 
be  a  demonstration  of  the  benefits  at  multl- 
pxirpoee  water  resource  planning  where  the 
Interrelationship  of  water  reaources  with 
other  Important  sectors  of  the  economy  can 
be  effectively  pointed  up  through  the  plan- 
ning process. 

California  will  provide  advisory  services  In 
this  area  to  a  Chilean  planning  team  in  such 
a  practical  demonstration.  The  area  selected 
for  this  multlpiirpose  development  is  the 
Maule  River  Basin.  The  resulting  plan  will 
Involve,  in  addition  to  water  reeoxirces,  all 
other  significant  sectors  of  the  social  and 
economic  structure  including  agricultiire, 
transportation,  marketing,  education,  public 
health,  and  industry,  and  will  undertake  to 
define.  Jxntlfy,  and  rank  in  order  of  priority 
all  projects  in  the  region. 

The  concerned  Chilean  agencies  are  quite 
enthused  about  the  possibilities  of  this 
demonstration,  as  are  we  in  CallfcHiiia.  We 
have  been  assured  the  kind  of  country  sup- 
port which  will  make  this  rather  colossal 
organizational  job  go  smoothly. 

Substantial  and  imp(»tant  contributions 
to  this  planning  effort  will  be  made  by  many 
different  agencies  of  the  Government  of 
Chile  and  by  other  organizations.  The  prob- 
lema of  coordinating  responsibility  will  be 
many.  California  organizational  experience 
will  be  thoroughly  tested.  But  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  for  purpoaes  of  ov««U  na- 
tional planning  such  coordinated  multl- 
agency  effort  will  be  of  great  organizational 
benefit  axKl  the  moat  practical  of  training 
laboratories. 

I  do  not  know  how  conversant  most  of  you 
are  with  the  way  in  which  the  majority  of 
foreign  aid  projects  are  structured,  but  I 
trust  that  you  will  recognize  that  this  effort 
of  ours  is  somewhat  different  In  concept. 
There  is  no  duplication  here  of  anything  that 
has  gone  before.  This  sort  of  thing  has  not 
been  done  before  because  the  organizational 
resources  were  not  available.  We  believe  we 
can  supply  those  resources,  and  so  do  the 
pertinent  Chilean  Oovemment  agencies. 
They  want  this  kind  of  assistance  and  they 
have  requested  it.  We  are  delighted  to  un- 
dertake the  effort. 

In  addition.  California  cozuultants  will 
also  be  in  Chile  working  with  Chilean  col- 
leagues in  the  coordination  of  sectoral  efforts 
at  the  national  planning  level,  assisting  in 
the  organization  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  long-term  highway  plans,  assisting 
Chilean  authorities  in  surveying  Chile's  edu- 
cational manpower  resources  and  needs, 
carrying  out  a  depth  study  of  Chile's  mar- 
keting problems,  and  conducting  a  study  of 
Chile's  needs  in  agricultural  extension  and 
education. 

This  is  the  first,  the  initial,  phase  of  our 
program — but  the  most  important  part  of 
the  work  is  the  beginning.  We  expect  to 
have  these  teams  in  the  field  and  at  work 
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starting  only  a  little  more  than  1  month 
from  today. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  Chile-California 
program  haa  already  establlahed  an  office  in 
Sacramento.  It  is  staffed  by  a  deputy  direc- 
tor and  two  secretarlaa.  Within  the  next 
month  I  will  go  to  Chile  and  set  up  the  head- 
quarters office  in  Santiago.  Helping  me  will 
be  an  administrative  assistant  and  two 
Chilean  secretarlea.  This  constitutes  the 
entire  administrative  staff. 

What  I  have  Just  described  is  the  official 
phase  of  the  program,  that  covered  by  the 
contract  between  California  and  the  UJ3. 
Oovemment.  The  total  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Bepublio  of  Chile,  with  California  sup- 
plying only  her  talent  and  experience. 
There  will  be  no  financial  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  State.  FMeral  money  should  produce 
more  resulta  this  way  tban  under  any  pre- 
vious efforta  In  these  areas  because  our  pro- 
gram has  a  flexibility  not  poesible  under  the 
normal  Federal  programa. 

However,  there  is  yet  another  phase  to  our 
program  than  the  official  one.  and  I  wotild 
take  a  few  minutes  more  to  discuss  it  with 
you.  The  Chile-Callfomia  program  as  we 
envisage  it  Is  also  Intended  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  closer  person-to-person  re- 
latlonahips  as  an  adjunct  to  the  official  con- 
tacts between  two  govenunents.  Again,  this 
Is  oonaidered  to  be  an  objective  more  easily 
reached  through  cooperation  between  a  rela- 
tively small  country  such  as  Chile  *^A  an 
entl^  such  aa  Oallfomia  whose  own  scale 
is  more  doaely  geared  to  that  of  Chile  than 
to  that  of  tha  huge  subcontinent  that  con- 
stitutes the  whole  United  States. 

Our  discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Chilean  Oovemments  have 
led  to  a  mutual  agreement  to  stimulate  broad 
parUclpation     by     schooU,     service     clubs, 
churches,  businessmen's  groups,  communi- 
ties— and   above   aU.   by   knowledgable   in- 
formed groups  such  as  this  one.    This,  we 
believe,  will  raise  the  level  of  effectiveness 
far  above  that  of  a  purely  technical  aid  pro- 
gram.   This  wiU  be  the  area  of  the  so-called 
impact  project— the  project  that  to  quick 
and  immediately  visible — ^the  kind  of  project 
which  exdtea  the  imagination  of  individuals. 
It  to  our  intention   to  bring  thto  type  of 
project  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  State  or  some  particular  segment  thereof 
through  the  medium  of  a  private  nonprofit 
trust,  the  California-Chile  fxmd.    Thto  trust, 
working    through    an    advlaory    committee 
broadly   representative   of   all   segments   of 
California  life,  will  coordinate  the  actlvltlea 
of  interested  groups  and  channel  their  ef- 
forts into  worthwhile  and  helpful  endeavors. 
It  to  not  difficult  to  see  how  thto  would 
work  on  a  schooi-to-school  basto  or   even 
on  a  COTtununity-to-community  basto.    Com- 
m\mity  cultural  exchanges,  the  assembling 
of  needed  school  supplies,  the  dtotribution  of 
sports  equipment  to  smaU  and  remote  vU- 
lagea,  the  tho\isand  and  one  other  projects 
of  like  nature  which  will  channel  asstotance 
directly  to  the   area  of  need   rather   than 
through   central    government,    will    be   the 
business  of  the  Callfomla-ChUe  fund.    We 
hope  also  to  be  able,  through  thto  vehicle, 
to  tap  the  vast  resources  of  private  industry 
and  to  brtng  the  skllto  and  experience  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  bear  directly  on  the  private 
sector  of  the  Chilean  economy. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Chile  I  invited 
two  representatives  of  private  enterprise  to 
accompany  me.  I  aaked  them  to  determine 
means  of  increasing  contacts  between  Chilean 
and  Callfomia  private  enterprise  groups— 
private  companies,  trade  asaoctations  agri- 
cultural cooperativea.  and  others.  They  were 
most  helpful  in  identifying  areas  where  ex- 
changes between  Chilean  and  CaUfomla  btisi- 
nessmen  and  IndustrialtotB  might  prove  mu- 
tuaUy  beneficial.  In  the  field  of  housing,  for 
Instance,  improved  techniques  could  do  much 
to  increase  the  volume  of  low-prloed  houa- 
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Ing  avallabllltlea.  Likewise,  in  the  area  of 
manufacturing  produotlvlly,  especially  at  the 
small  and  medium  size  Indu^ry  level,  an  ex- 
change of  Information  on  product  design  ^jmI 
quality  control  cotdd  be  of  ben^t  to  the 
Chilean  industrialist.  There  are  numy  po- 
tentially fruitful  areas  for  thto  kind  of  pri- 
vate cooperation,  but  it  remains  to  be  de- 
termined which  segments  of  private  industry 
would  most  benefit  and  in  what  form  such 
cooperation  could  best  be  organized.  Thto 
to  where  we  hope  to  lean  heavily  upon  the 
advisory  committee,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  upon  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
experienced  groups  such  as  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Society. 

I  previously  stated  that  I  believe  one  of 
the  primary  crttola  for  selecting  any  de- 
velopment project  should  be  its  effect  in 
encoxuaging  other  investment,  and  pri- 
marily that  means  private  investmemt,  be- 
cause all  of  tis  are  aware  that  there  to  no 
possibility  of  governmental  aid  large  enough 
to  meet  the  need  for  capital  acctmiulatlon. 

I  earnestly  request  yoiu"  thoughts  and  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  stimulate  increased 
private  Investment,  both  Chilean  and  for- 
eign, in  Chilean  industry.  Thto  to  a  very 
difficult  problem,  but  as  indivlduato  vrtth  an 
Interest  In  Latin  America  perhaps  you  would 
help  MB  attempt  Bt»ne  solution. 

You  are  businessmen.  industriaUsts,  finan- 
ciers, professional  men;  ann  you  are  also 
knowledgeable  about  Latin  America.  Thto 
program  needs  yoiu"  experience  and  your  ex- 
pertise. It  to  our  hope  to  engage  everyone 
in  California  who  has  a  contribution  to  make. 
I  am  confident  that  you  have  such  a  con- 
tribution and  I  would  be  delighted  to  work 
with  jrou.  to  receive  your  ideas,  and  to  test 
the  ideas  erf  others  against  the  background 
of  yoiur  combined  experience.  •  •  •  Por  thto 
to  yoiur  program — and  mine — and  every  Call- 
fomlan'B. 


RecrimiiiklioB  Deplored,  Crash  Researcb 
Sooght  in  SmokiBf  ControTerty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NOBTH  CABOIXITa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  CXX>LEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
amazed  and  shocked  that  a  Member  of 
the  House  Is  reported  to  have  questioned 
and  impugned  the  integrity  of  his  fellow 
Members  of  this  body. 

On  Thursday,  March  19.  according  to 
accounts  in  the  dally  press,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Representative 
PkAKK  Thompson,  Jr.,  made  a  statement 
implying  that  tobacco  State  Congress- 
men and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion had  made  a  deal  whereby  the  AMA 
would  oivose  the  labeling  of  cigarettes 
as  harmful  to  health  and  the  Congress- 
men in  reium  would  oppose  the  pending 
medicare  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Jersey  has  been  mis- 
quoted, for  such  an  implication  not  only 
is  untrue,  it  is  fantastic,  and  It  is  an 
outrage  to  this  House. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  all  develop- 
ments since  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  on  January  11  is- 
sued the  r^KHt  "Smoking  and  Health," 
warning  of  health  hazards  in  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes. 

Immediately  up(»  the  release  of  this 
report  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 


House  calling  for  a  crash  program  of  re- 
search Into  the  production,  handling, 
manufacture,  and  uae  of  tobacco,  de- 
signed to  ascertain  and  preserve  the  de- 
sirable quality  factors  and  characteris- 
tics of  tobacco  products  and  to  eliminate 
therefrom  factors,  properties,  or  sub- 
stances which  may  be  detrimental  to 
health. 

Simultaneously,  I  conmunlcated  with 
the  heads  of  major  tobacco  companies 
proposing  that  they  Join  in  the  research 
undertaking  by  contributing  the  physical 
facilities  for  a  ctnnplete  laboratory,  to 
be  operated  by  Government  scientists 
who  would  rmder  impartial  C(xiclusIon8 
on  the  research  undertaken  in  the  crash 
t>rogram. 

I  then  learned  that  the  tobacco  com- 
panies, working  through  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  already  had  under  considera- 
tion a  grant  of  $10  million  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  for  independ- 
ent research  such  as  was  contemplated  tn 
the  resolution  I  had  offered  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cautioned  the  Tobacco 
Institute  against  making  this  grant  to 
the  AMA.  warning  that  some  Irrespon- 
sible people,  with  mces  to  grind,  would 
charge  that  such  a  research  arrange- 
ment actually  was  an  attempt  to  bribe 
the  AMA  in  its  position  cm  smc^ng  and 
health. 

But  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
AMA  already  had  begun  research  on 
smoking  and  health,  and  was  ready  to 
proceed  immediate  with  a  crash  pro- 
gram, imder  a  $10  million  grant  from  the 
tobacco  manufacturers. 

My  advice  was  not  heeded,  and  now 
wild  accusations  have  been  flourished  in 
the  press,  on  television,  and  on  radio. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  a  Member  of 
this  body  would  brt>adcast  an  Implication 
that  the  Members  from  tobacco-pro- 
ducing States  had  entered  any  kind 
of  deal  whereby  the  AMA  would  oppose 
the  labeling  of  cigarettes  as  a  health 
hazard  in  return  for  the  support  of  these 
Members  in  AMA's  fight  against  the  cur- 
rent proposal  for  a  health  insurance 
plan— medicare— for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial security. 

In  fact,  I  had  no  prior  advice  that 
AMA  was  to  testify  at  all  in  the  PMeral 
Trade  Ccxnmission  hearings  on  the  prop- 
osition of  placing  some  kind  of  warning 
label  or  tag  on  each  package  of  cigar- 
ettes. I  doubt  if  any  Member  of  this 
body  from  a  tobacco-producing  State  was 
aware  of  AMA's  position  in  this  matter 
until  an  accoimt  of  its  statement  aj)- 
peared  in  the  press. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  will  see  fit  to  retract  or  explain 
to  the  House  the  statements  the  press 
has  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research — ^fundamental 
exhaustive,  and  impartial  research— is 
the  only  sound  and  sensible  aM>roach  to 
the  problem  presented  by  the  report 
"Sm(*lng  and  Health."  I  have  p(toted 
out  on  numerous  oocasicMis  that  70  mil- 
lion Americans  smoke  cigarettes,  and  I 
have  expressed  the  opinicxi  that  many 
millions  will  continue  to  amoke.  More- 
over. I  have  pointed  out  that  the  FMeral 
and  State  governments  coQeet  artnnaiiy 
more  than  $3  binioQ  In  taxes  on  tobacco 
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and  tobacco  pn  ducts.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  I  ederal  Ooyemment  has 
a  imwnslhility  o  use  $6  million  to  $10 
million,  of  the  II  trillion-plus  it  ccdleets 
each  year  on  tot  aoco,  to  finance  a  crash 
research  prograi^  into  the  health  factors 
of  tobacco. 

Our  Committed  on  Agriculture  has  re- 
ported the  reseai  ch  resolution.  As  an  in- 
dication of  our  desire  to  be  cunpletely 
fair  and  impart  al  the  first  witness  we 


on  this  resoluticm  was 


the  Surgeon  Gen  »ral  and  he  was  f  <^owed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Research  Institu  te.  Both  supported  the 
research  onbrased  in  the  restdution. 
Not  a  sini^  wit  oess  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition nor  did  t  single  member  of  our 
35-member  comnittee  vote  against  the 
resolution.  Rest  arch  is  our  answer,  and 
our  only  answer,  to  the  Indictments  that 
have  been  made  kgainst  this  great  Amer- 
ican industry. 

And  now.  In  <  onclusion.  I  will  say  to 
the  House  thatjt  is  my  hope  that  this 
body  will  prompt  ly  pass  the  research  res- 
olution and  tha ;  the  tobacco  industry 
win  participate  In  this  research  to  the 
extent  of  build  ng  and  equipping  the 
labwatory  fadli  ies,  for  the  use  of  im- 
partial acientisti  under  the  direction  of 
Federal  and  Sta  e  agaides,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  identists  of  our  cfdleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^  e  have  a  Job  to  do  where 
the  health  of  ou  r  citizens  is  paramount. 
Let  us  have  dooe  with  recriminations 
and  get  on  with  this  Job. 


Floal  inf  Fnretraps 


OF 

IN  THZ  HOUSE 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WlLUAM  F.  RYAN 


mw  Toax 

OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 


rvesday  March  24. 1964 


tiooal  ICarltlme 
January  9, 19M, 
lem  OMioeming 


Mr.  RYAN  of  Itew  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  VMXi.  PUo^  published  by  the  Na- 
Union.  In  an  article  on 
outlined  a  serious  prob- 
nfety  measures  on  for- 
eign passenger  si  dps. 

The  XngkT  fl  re  on  the  Oredc  liner 
Lakvn^  last  De  sember  called  attention 
to  ttie  Inadequacy  ct  international  safety 
regulations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  w  lieii  points  out  the  need 
2ie  Into-national  Con- 
)af ety  of  life  at  Sea  of 


for  revision  of 
ventkm  for  the 
1948. 
The  article  f  (dlows 


[Ttom  the  N^ : 


TLOA-ioia 


Tbe  American 
tfaelUMUdeof 
•nl  foreign  flag 
from  UjB.  parte. 

TbooMnde    of 
place  tlMtr  Utcs 
cmtMS  aboard 
"TtikB  a 
lasi  tlianToaiil 
enmparaWy 

14  fon-i 


mblle  most  be  alerted  to 
b«  king  paeHtge  cm  vubetand- 


Tulae  ahlpa  that  operate 


•  •  • 


U.  PUot.  Jan.  9.  1964] 
TamukTB 


for  ilgn 


unmupectlng     Americana 
b  Jeopardy  erwy  day  on 
flag  flnattng  Oretn^M. 
Caribbean  emlae,  at  far 
to  pay.  aboard  the  In- 
LeHmroe  Monarch 
days— 7  exotic  porta — 
tn   the    sun — gourmet 
st^ff." 
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So  read  docens  of  erulee  advertlaemente  in 
the  travel  section  of  any  Sunday  narnnp^ptr. 

Too  often,  however.  Included  in  theae  glow- 
ing Inducementa  to  "tun  and  trcdlo'*  at  sea 
U  a  dread  bonua — a  ticket  in  a  eweepatakee 
whoae  grim  payoff  coiild  result  In  unspeak- 
able horror  and  death. 

All  too  often  the  ad  writer's  "incom- 
parably luxurious  SS  LeHarve  Monarch" 
turns  out  to  be  a  revamped  over-age 
freighter,  converted  overnight  coaster  or  a 
womout  passenger  liner,  painted  and 
patched  against  her  long  overdue  date  at  the 
scrap  yard. 

She  looks  fine  to  the  landsman,  who  didn't 
know,  and  now  perhape  has  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  she  doesn't  fly  the  U.S.  flag. 
But  If  the  LeHarve  Monarch  was  under  U.S. 
registry  she  would  be  ruled  unseaworthy  by 
the  D.S.  Coast  Guard. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  In  the  safety 
regulations  which  apply  to  ships  of  different 
countries.  It  can  be  a  difference  of  life  or 
death. 

The  safety  regulations  of  the  United 
States  are  the  most  stringent  In  the  world. 
They  set  up  strict  deelgn  rules  covering  bulk- 
heading  and  ccmpartmentatlon.  Cables  and 
other  electrical  Installations  are  required  to 
meet  high  Insvilatlon  standards.  Fire  doors, 
loadllnes.  sprinkler  and  detection  systems  are 
closely  specified.  Extensive  Qreflghtlng 
equipment  Is  required. 

Draperies  and  fiu'nlsblngs  must  be  of  fire- 
resistant  materials.  The  use  of  wood  Is 
rigidly  restricted. 

U.S.  ship  designers  have  virtually  elim- 
inated the  use  of  wood  as  a  construction 
material.  A  prime  example  Ls  the  super- 
liner  SS  United  States.  Her  only  two  fixed 
wooden  Installations  are  the  butcher's  block 
in  the  galley  and  the  grand  piano  in  the 
lounge. 

A  traveler  who  takes  passage  on  a  foreign 
ship,  especially  one  of  the  many  older  vessels 
which  are  still  in  service,  will  find  rich, 
often  handsome  •  •  •  but  highly  flammable 
•  •  •  wood  paneling  throughout  the  ship. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  liner 
Lakonia  which  caught  fire  last  month  in  tbe 
east  Atlantic  with  a  loss  of  129  lives  while  on 
an  11 -day  Christmas  cruise  from  England  to 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

llie  Lakonia,  built  in  1930  as  the  SS  Johan 
Van  Oldenbamevelt  for  service  to  the  East 
Indies,  had  great  quantities  of  solid  Dutch 
woodwork  common  to  ships  of  that  era. 
When  political  troubles  developed  In  Dutch 
Par  East  colonies,  her  run  was  changed  to 
Australia. 

She  later  sailed  out  of  New  York  and  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.,  carrying  groups  of  students 
on  round-the-world  voyages  and  passengers 
on  cruise  runs. 

She  had  six  fires  in  a  row  In  1950  which 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  a  firebug.  Scane 
of  the  ship's  (rfficers  were  reportedly  so  ap- 
prehensive of  a  holocaust  at  sea  that  they 
secretly  contacted  the  Coast  Guard  to  insure 
the  holding  of  shipboard  fire  drills. 

The  ship  was  sold  in  1903  to  Greek  owners 
who  changed  her  name  to  Lakonia  and  put 
her  into  cruise  service  out  of  Bngland.  In 
1963  the  odds  caught  up  with  the  Lakonia. 
She  foundered  as  her  burning  hulk  was  being 
towed  to  port.  Beacue  ships  picked  up  most 
of  her  1.039  passengers  and  crew — living,  In- 
jured, and  dead. 

The  UjS.  Coast  Guard  does  what  la  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  a  fine  job  of  enforc- 
ing the  rigid  ocmstructlon  and  operating 
standards  that  make  n.S.  ships  the  safest  in 
the  world.  It  is  nearly  helpless.,  however, 
to  protect  Americans  from  the  hazards  of 
traveling  on  \maeaworthy  foreign-flag  ships 
which  optntt  out  of  VJB.  porta. 

Kach  nation  has  Ite  own  safety  code  and 
only  the  nation  Itself  can  enforce  compli- 
ance. Basic  sea  safety  standards  on  the  in- 
ternational level  are  at  the  submlnlmum 


levels  outlined  in  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  ot  Ufe  at  Sea  of  1948. 

A  more  reoent.  bat  stUl  wholly  Inadequate, 
■et  ot  International  maritime  afety  regula- 
tions were  drafted  In  1960,  4  years  after  the 
Andrea  Doria-Stockholm  disaster.  But  even 
this  Inadequate  safety  eoDvention  has  yet 
to  be  ratlfled  by  a  majority  of  maritime  na- 
tions. 

Federal  law  in  this  country  empowers  the 
Coast  Guard  to  inspect  foreign  vessels  serv- 
ing U.S.  ports  and  even  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  carry  passengers  out  of  this  port. 

In  practice,  however.  Coast  Guard  efforts 
to  enforce  any  vestige  of  decent  safety  prac- 
tice on  foreign  ships  are  hamstrung  by  vast 
loopholes  in  the  Intematloiua  safety  codes 
and  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  which  Is 
sensitive  to  complaints  from  foreign  shipping 
Interests  who  protest  any  attempts  at  the 
enforcement  of  safety  regulations. 

In  many  respects,  the  international  safety 
conventions  serve  not  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
ship  passenger  and  seaman,  but  as  a  con- 
venient legal  barrier  behind  which  foreign 
shipowners  are  enabled  to  operate  vessels 
with  little  or  no  genuine  regard  for  safety  of 
life  at  sea. 

This  was  graphically  demonstrated  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Italian-owned  Liberlan- 
flag  passenger  liner  SS  Nassau  was  sold  to 
Mexican  interests  and  renamed  SS  Acapulco. 
The  ship,  a  tired  old  P.  ft  O.  steamer  built 
In  Britain  in  1923.  ran  out  of  New  York  as 
a  cruise  ship  where  her  low  rates  attracted 
many  passengers. 

Flying  the  flag  of  Uberia.  a  signatory  na- 
tion to  the  International  Safety  Convention 
of  1948,  her  owners  optraXed  under  what 
amounted  to  a  legal  waiver  from  U.S.  safety 
inspections. 

On  her  transfer  to  the  Mexican  flag,  she 
was  immediately  declared  unseaworthy  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  prt^iibited  from  sailing 
in  and  out  of  U.S.  ports.  Not  that  she  was 
less  seawcvthy  than  when  sailing  out  of 
New  York  under  the  Llberlan  flag;  she  be- 
came subject  to  Coast  Guard  jurisdiction 
because  Mexico  was  not  a  signatory  nation 
to  the  International  Convention  for  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea. 

This  was  soon  remedied  by  the  scratch 
of  a  pen.  Mexico  became  a  signatcny  nation 
and  the  40-year-<rid  Acapulco  was  enabled  to 
rejoin  the  growing  fleet  of  foreign-flag  vessels 
in  varying  stages  of  seaworthlnees  which  of- 
fer crxiise  and  transoceanic  services  out  of 
U.S.  ports. 

There  are  manv  famous  foreign  ocean 
liners  today  that  could  not  get  Coast  Guard 
clearance  as  American  ships.  Fortunately, 
not  many  are  put  to  the  test  of  a  severe 
emergency. 

There's  general  agreement  that  the  Italian 
liner  Andrea  Doria  would  not  have  sunk  after 
colliding  with  the  Stockholm  in  1956  if  she 
had  been  constructed  to  Uj3.  standards  of 
compartmentatlon.  American  ships  are  biillt 
to  survive  the  flooding  of  any  two  compart- 
ments without  danger  and  without  causing 
the  ship  to  list. 

Pew  passengers  on  the  Liberfe,  formerly 
the  German  liner  Suropa.  which  was  op- 
erated by  the  nrench  Line  for  years  after 
World  War  n.  realized  they  were  traveling  on 
a  ship  that  caused  marine  experts  to  specu- 
late on  "how  the  ship  ever  hung  together." 

The  ship,  designed  to  be  a  smaller,  slower 
vessel,  was  lengthened  during  her  construc- 
tion. As  a  reaiilt  ahe  twice  developed  serious 
cracks.  She  was  alK>  plagued  by  flres  caused 
by  Inadequate  electrical  InstallatlCHis.  Never- 
theless, ahe  waa  operated  by  the  French  until 
they  could  replace  her. 

When  the  popular  BriUah  liner  Jfauretanta 
was  finally  acrapped  ahe  waa  revealed  to  be 
a  "floating  tlnderboz"  with  ahavings  and 
aawduat  up  to  8  and  4  feet  deep  between  her 
bulkheada  aa  a  result  of  a  aucceaaion  of  con- 
verslona  made  In  her  wood-paneled  quarters 
during  her  llfeq>an. 
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The  cruise  operations  of  so-called  "shoe- 
string" or  "fiy-by-night"  shlplines  put  the 
unsuspecting  passenger  in  the  way  of  even 
more  serious  hazards. 

A  notorious  example  was  Bernstein  Line's 
SJh>er  Star,  a  formw  Canadian  corvette  re- 
built into  a  passenger  ship,  which  until  re- 
cently ran  out  of  New  York,  in  the  smnmer, 
that  Is.  She  waa  not  certified  for  winter 
service  In  the  Atlantic  and  therefore  shifted 
operations  to  Fort  Lauderdale  in  ttiat  season. 

The  Ariadne,  now  advertised  as  a  luxury 
steamship,  running  frcwn  Miami  to  the  Weet 
Indies,  was  formerly  in  ferry  service  between 
Sweden  and  England. 

Two  other  foreign-flag  ships  billed  as  lux- 
ury cruise  ships  out  of  Florida  are  the  former 
coastwise  overnight  boats  to  New  England, 
the  Yarmouth  and  Evangeline.  A  Greek  line 
now  operates  the  venerable  old  Monarch  of 
Bermuda  in  cruise  service  xinder  the  name 
Arkadia.  Tiie  Monarch  was  sold  to  her  new 
owner  after  she  was  nearly  destroyed  In  a 
shipyard  fire. 

Perhape  the  strangeet  forelgn-fiag  ship 
transportation  offered  to  unwary  tourists  in 
recent  years  was  the  i4rosa  Kulm.  Swiss 
speculators  bought  the  American  Banker,  a 
vintage  freighter  built  in  the  First  World 
War  and  later  converted  to  carry  a  hundred 
passengers.  They  rebuilt  her  to  carry  985 
passengers  and  ran  her  out  of  New  York. 

Shipping  men.  Including  Coast  Guard  in- 
spectors who  can't  be  quoted,  are  still  shak- 
ing their  heads  at  the  old  Mallory  Line  coast- 
wise freighter  Medina  which  was  converted 
into  one  of  the  "luxury  cruise  liners"  now 
running  out  of  Plcwlda. 

In  this  ship  the  newly  Installed  alr-con- 
dltlonlng  vents  reportedly  go  throiigh  the 
fire  doors  tor  the  length  of  the  ship.  This 
means  that  instead  of  being  barred  by  the 
fire  doors,  a  blaze  could  roar  through  the 
entire  ship  as  In  a  giant  flue. 

Many  fast-buck  cruise  ships  still  carry 
nested  life  boats,  stacking  two  or  three 
smaller  boats  inside  a  single  large  boat  to 
save  deck  space,  "nils  type  of  life-saving 
apparatus  has  long  been  outlawed  on  ships 
under  the  registry  of  responsible  maritime 
nations. 

The  ship  cruise  business  is  booming  beyond 
all  expectations  as  greater  segments  of  the 
American  population  get  more  leisure  time 
and  more  money  to  6i>end.  The  grim  pros- 
pect of  still  more  dlaasters  at  sea  will  also 
grow  greater  unless  the  public  Is  alerted  to 
the  hazards  of  traveling  on  the  increasing 
nimiber  of  substandard  and  unsafe  foreign- 
flag  ships. 


What  Are  Fadt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nj.tNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Desplaines  Valley  News,  a  weekly 
publication  in  Argo,  111,,  discussing  in  a 
most  fascinating  fashion  the  forms  of 
present-day  expansion. 

In  view  of  continued  debate  on  the 
national  scene  over  the  expansion  or 
erosion  of  our  personal  liberties,  this  edi- 
torial casts  an  interesting  light. 

The  editorial  follows : 

What  Abk  Fads? 

One  hears  a  lot  today  about  fads.  Some 
fads  will  come  along  and  few  people  will  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  pattern,  while  other  fads 
appear  and  practically  all  persons  follow  it 
to  some  degree. 


In  our  society,  people  are  trying  to  find 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  at  all 
times  searching  for  their  collective  place, 
while  as  individuals  seeking  identity  or  indi- 
vidual place. 

Society,  after  all.  Is  a  compatible  group 
relationship.  Little  leeway  is  left  the  non- 
conformist, for  mass  psychology  Is  rather  a 
powerful  force  in  human  affairs.  It  builds 
up  from  the  squealing  crowds  at  the  record 
hope  to  the  roars  in  the  bleachers  during 
baseball  or  football  games,  or  in  watching 
title  boxing  matches. 

Young  people,  particularly,  are  eager  to 
follow  fads,  to  fit  In  with  their  group,  to  con- 
form and  to  experiment.  They  will  conform 
to  the  trivial  and  bizarre  as  much  as  to  the 
stable  and  constructive. 

In  order  to  retain  identity  with  his  peers, 
the  teenager  must  find  joys  of  friendship,  the 
happiness  of  doing  something  together  plus 
the  feeling  that  all  is  right  if  the  collective 
group  all  participate  in  the  same  behavior. 

Stray  from  the  path  of  conformity  and 
one  becomes  labeled  eccentric  or  oddball, 
if  not  worse.  Work  together  and  imitate 
the  team,  then  you  mingle  and  belong. 

Pads,  in  a  sense,  are  a  means  of  self- 
expression.  They  express  the  desire  of  the 
individual  to  experiment,  yet  conform  to  his 
Ideals. 

Pad  with  shortcomings  die  a  natural 
death.  Only  those  which  express  the  dig- 
nity of  a  person  usually  remain.  Teenage 
fads  are  merely  ripples  in  the  sea  of  life. 
They  l>egln  to  express  rebellion,  but  are 
really  expressions  of  cooperation  within 
their  group. 

In  a  sense,  one  can  mold  this  urge  to  a 
pattern  of  good  and  harmony  as  unity  and 
harmony  is  the  desire  of  most  people. 

While  the  world  has  probably  never  before 
experienced  such  bitterness  and  discord  as 
appears  among  mankind  today,  it  is  be- 
coming obvious  that  the  various  groups  are 
really  seeking  identity — a  desire  to  be  like 
someone  else. 

Khrushchev  and  other  Russian  leaders  be- 
lieve they  will  bury  the  Nation  with  the 
largest  achievements.  Yet,  what  these  lead- 
ers really  seek  is  to  foster  the  same  ideal 
or  concept  widespread  in  our  American  peo- 
ple in  their  own  citizens. 

What  they  are  missing,  in  other  words,  is 
the  freedom  of  expression  in  their  attempts 
to  force  mass  conformity.  When  a  nation 
attempts  to  regiment  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, it  flounders  in  confusion,  for  It  binds 
the  solution  in  chains. 

For  to  limit  freedom  of  expression  Is  to 
limit  experimentation.  Virtually  all  prog- 
ress within  our  civilization  today  was  the 
result  of  fads  and  experimentation.  When 
the  motorcar  was  Invented,  it  first  was  a 
fad.  When  the  airplane  was  Introduced,  it 
was  a  fad  to  take  a  short  hop  In  one  of  the 
machines. 

When  radio  and  telephones  were  intro- 
duced, they  were  first  fads,  then  later  be- 
came essential  to  modern  life.  Color  tele- 
vision today  is  a  fad,  but  U  already  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  necessity. 

Television  programs  were  limited  to  12 
channels  until  high-frequency  waves  al- 
lowed double  the  channels.  Now,  everyone 
will  have  a  choice  to  twist  the  dial  to  some- 
thing he  individually  likes  not  something 
that  three  or  four  broadcasting  systems  de- 
cide he  should  wateh. 

Dictatorship  can  never  hold  down  for 
long  that  freedom  of  expression.  The  very 
challenge  of  being  chained  results  in  at- 
tempts to  escape. 

Someone  Is  always  trying  to  experiment, 
to  transform,  to  attempt  something  new. 
There  always  remains  the  desire  to  become 
unique  in  the  mass;  to  contribute  a  bit 
toward  the  total  progress. 

The  fad  is  the  response  of  genuine  com- 
munity action.  Know  its  attraction,  its  ap- 
peal, and  its  place  in  conformity. 


Panama  Canal  Gisis :  Zone  Residents 
Shun  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  tried  to  fol- 
low the  current  crisis  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  closely.  I  have  found  that  the 
absence  of  objective  reporting  in  the  mass 
news  media  of  the  United  States  truly 
appalling. 

Thus  it  was  Indeed  refreshing  to  read 
in  the  March  7,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  a  factual  and  forth- 
right news  story  by  Ralph  K.  Skinner, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Monitor.  As 
this  news  story  contains  important  in- 
formation and  provides  reliable  docu- 
mentation on  the  normal  working  pat- 
tern of  13.000  to  16.000  Panamanians  who 
are  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  on 
recent  actions  and  views  of  certain  Pana- 
manian leaders,  I  quote  it  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Zonk  RssroENTs  Shun  Panama 
(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Balboa,  C.Z. — An  estimated  13.000  to 
16,000  Panamanians  enter  the  Canal  Zone 
each  day  to  work.  The  majority  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  or  a 
component  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Others  may  be  employed  in  clubs,  unof- 
ficial service  organizations,  or  as  domestics 
and  gardeners. 

These  Panamanians  enter  and  leave  the 
Canal  Zone  without  hindrance,  because 
there  is  no  bar  whatsoever  to  traffic  In  or 
out  of  the  zone. 

Commercial  trucks  from  Panama,  buses 
from  Panama,  and  private  cars  from  Panama 
are  all  seen  throughout  the  Canal  Zone  dally. 

But  U.S.  citizens  from  the  Canal  Zone  are 
not  entering  Panama — especially  not  In  cars 
with  Canal  Zone  license  plates.  This  broad 
statement  is  backed  by  a  careful  estimate 
made  by  officials  here  that  95  percent  of  the 
Americans  living  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  not 
entered  Panama  since  January  9. 

Even  Panamanians  who  live  in  the  Canal 
Zone  do  not  take  their  ctirs  into  their  own 
country  with  Canal  Zone  plates  on  them. 

The  relatively  few  North  Americans  ven- 
turing out  of  the  Canal  Zone  into  Pan- 
ama is  due  to  a  feeling  that  Panama  Is 
not  safe  for  U.S.  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

This  feeling  persists  because  the  Pana- 
manian people  have  been  filled  with  antj- 
U.S.  propoganda  so  strong  that  acts  against 
Americans  are  considered  patriotic. 

EOrrORIAL  PRINTED 

The  newspapers  and  radio  stations  have 
not  slacked  their  tempo  of  propaganda 
since  January  10.  There  is  continuing  pres- 
Bwre  to  convince  the  Panemianlan  people  that 
the  United  States  is  guilty  of  aggression, 
physical  and  economic,  although  Impartial 
hemisphere  investigators  find  no  evidence 
of  it. 

As  late  as  February  19,  La  Prensa,  owned 
by  President  Chilari  and  his  brother,  printed 
in  an  editorial  that  Panamanians  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  Investigating  group.  The  edi- 
torial continues,  "We  should  not  lose  time 
in  taking  the  case  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  cannot  forget  that  the  diplomatic  pow- 
er of  the  United  States  will  use  all  Its 
means  to  convince,  pressure,  or  buy  the  al- 
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Our  Meaaingfol  Heritaife  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Elbert  B.  Rose,  of  Bridgeton.  N.J..  his- 
torian and  Lincoln  scholar,  has  been 
awarded  the  top  essay  award  again  this 
year  by  Freedom  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge  for  his  essay,  "Our  Meaningful 
Heritage  of  Freedom." 

Mr.  Rose  Is  a  consistent  winner  of 
Freedom  Foundation  Essay  Awards.  He 
has  entered  In  the  competition  10  times 
and  has  received  awards  10  times,  2 
of  which,  Including  this  year's,  have 
been  the  best  in  their  field. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  call  his 
award-winning  essay  for  1964  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  "Our 
Meaningful  Heritage  of  Freedom,"  by 
Elbert  Rose  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Our  Meaningful  HzRrrAcs  or  Freedom 

£>espite  all  that  has  occurred  In  the  past 
325  years,  the  heritage  left  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers has  meaning  In  the  world  today. 

Liberty,  patriotism,  covirage,  Industry,  and 
Initiative — these  are  the  principles  that  have 
made  America  great.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  wUl  continue  to  sustain  us 
in  the  years  to  come. 

It  does  not  minimize  the  problenus  faced 
by  our  forefathers  to  say  that  the  world  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos  and  confusion. 

Everywhere  the  evil  forces  of  communism 
press  against  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world. 
Crisis  follows  crisis.  What  the  future  may 
hold  lor  us  and  for  those  unborn  cannot  be 
foretold. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  certain. 
The  eternal  verities  by  which  men  live  will 
not  loee  their  luster.  In  the  critical  days 
ahead  the  values  that  are  so  essentially  a  part 
of  the  American  tradition  will  be  those  that 
have  always  guided  man  in  his  long  Journey 
from  darkness  to  light. 

We  have  seen  in  the  history  of  our  country 
how,  In  generations  past,  this  Nation  has  re- 
peatedly been  brought  out  of  confusion  be- 
cause patriotic  heroes  stood  fast. 

They  were  not  caxllnary  men.  They  were 
men  who  shared  with  Patrick  Henry  the  noble 
sentiment,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  They  were  men  who  would  have 
scorned  the  shareful  motto,  "Better  Red  than 
dead." 

They  held  in  their  keeping  the  safety  and 
progress  of  the  Republic.  They  kept  alight 
the  lamp  of  liberty  because  they  refused  to 
betray  their  spiritual  heritage  by  abandon- 
ing the  eternal  values  embodied  in  the  con- 
cepts of  truth.  Justice,  mercy,  and  high  re- 
gard for  the  integrity  of  their  fellow  men. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  the 
value  of  perpetuating  otir  American  heritage. 
I  am  certain  that  we  agree  on  the  need  to 
Inculcate  in  the  younger  generation  a  sound 
knowledge  of  American  history. 

I  fear  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  United 
States  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty  often 
suffers  the  same  fate  as  many  of  the  other 
good  things  In  our  lives.  They  are  often 
taken  for  granted  and  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

We  must  reawaken  to  the  meaning  of  citi- 
zenship in  this  land  of  ours.  We  are  put  on 
notice  that  we  owe  our  country  a  firmer  loy- 


alty, a  more  aetlve  patriotism.     Th\B  recog- 
nition is  a  stimulant  for  aU  ot  us. 

The  danger  to  America  lies  In  certain  atti- 
tudes that  have  become  too  common. 

First,  there  is  the  attitude  of  certain  so- 
phisticates and  paeudolnteUectuals  who  ridi- 
cule the  idea  at  patriotism  aiMl  the  feeling  of 
reverence  for  am  great  charters  of  freedom. 
Second,  there  Is  the  Ignorance  of  the 
American  tradition  on  the  part  of  a  large 
body  of  our  countrirmen. 

Third,  there  is  the  apathy  toward  our  na- 
tional traditions  by  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  them  but  think  of  them  as  true  but 
trite. 

patriotism  must  mean  more  than  merely 
cheering  when  the  flag  goes  by.  It  must  be 
active,  not  passive,  deep  rooted,  not  super- 
ficial. 

As  American  citizens  we  must  be  vigilant 
and  unwavering  in  defending  our  form  of 
Government  and  our  way  of  life. 

Civilizations  have  perished  because  Indi- 
viduals ceased  to  have  a  fighting  faith  in 
their  cause  and  in  themselves. 

Our  abundance  and  power  anxmg  nations 
Is  attributable  only  to  the  principles  that 
all  men  of  this  land  should  be  forever  free 
and  be  allowed  to  pursue  happiness  In  their 
own  manner,  with  the  least  possible  Inter- 
ference or  direction  from  government. 

These  principles  were  set  down  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  were  made  le- 
gal guarantees  In  our  Federal  Constitution. 
In  the  composition  of  the  latter  document, 
painstaking  care  was  taken  to  preserve  Its 
meaning  and  Intent.  A  system  of  checks 
and  balances  was  decreed  for  our  Government 
to  forever  eliminate  the  pooslbUlty  ot  dicta- 
torial rule  by  the  executive,  the  Judiciary, 
or  the  legislative  branch. 

The  most  specific  language  was  emjrioyed 
to  protect  the  Individual  freedoms  of  all 
Americans,  and  the  right  of  redress  for 
wrong,  whether  by  Oovemment.  Individuals, 
or  private  groups,  was  made  amply  clear. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  many  of  the  attacks 
on  our  Constitution  have  been  launched  In 
the  name  of  the  very  freedoms  It  guaran- 
teed. 

It  Is  on  these  grounds  today  that  the  Com- 
munists, who  have  pledged  to  destroy  our 
form  of  government,  insist  in  the  courts  that 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  press,  which 
are  our  heritage,  guarantees  them  the  right 
to  go  about,  quite  openly,  with  their  sedi- 
tious and  traitorous  programs. 

It  should  be  sufllclent  to  say  that  our 
constitutional  Ubertles  are  constantly  under 
attack  and  the  enemy  is  winning.  He  is 
winning  because  the  average  American  either 
is  apathetic  to  the  patriotism  which  burned 
so  brightly  in  our  society  during  the  first  150 
years  of  our  Independence  or  because  he  ac- 
cepts at  face  value  the  false  promises  of 
those  who  hold  alien  philosophies. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  taught  that  Just 
about  everyone  who  fought  for  American 
independence  was  a  patriot,  and  it  was  im- 
plied, at  least,  that  the  superpatriots  were 
those  who  made  the  extra  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  such  as  Nathan  Hale. 

Today,  this  term  is  being  used  In  applica- 
tion to  everyone  who  believes  in  our  Consti- 
tution and  an  assorted  lot  of  extremists  who 
dont.  The  inclusion  of  crackpot  elements 
under  the  same  covering  term  as  Is  applied 
to  those  who  are  truly  patriotic  is  a  studied 
and  calculated  attempt  to  discredit  those 
of  us  who  sincerely  believe  in  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

But  there  Is  one  certain  way  to  defeat  such 
not-so-subtle  attempts  to  discredit  true 
patriotism.  That  is  through  the  avenues 
BtlU  left  open  to  us  by  the  existing  guaran- 
tees of  oiu"  Constitution — the  ballot.  Your 
vote  in  behalf  of  patriotic  candidates  can 
and  should  be  as  powerful  as  the  muskets 
in  the  hands  of  the  mlnutemen. 

In  addition.  It  would  be  weU  If  all  Ameri- 
cans were  a  little  prouder  of  their  patriotism, 
as  you  are.    I  think  former  President  Elsen- 
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bower  expressed   this  belief  best  when  he 
said  recently: 

"Too  many  of  us  Americans  have  become 
so  soidilsticated  that  we  are  inclined  to 
thinJc  of  any  honest  emotion,  including  a 
public  display  of  patriotism,  as  corny.  It 
is  hard  tor  me  to  Imagine  anyone  being 
ashamed  of  patriotism,  yet  there  it  is.  And 
this  attitude  can  scarcely  fall  to  seep  down 
to  our  children." 

General  Elsenhower  sOso  recommended 
that  American  parents  spend  more  time  with 
their  children  In  discussions  of  the  proud 
and  Idealistic  traditions  of  our  country. 

AU  of  us,  particularly  you  and  I  who  are 
so  aware  of  the  dangers  America  faces,  must 
work  toward  a  rebirth  of  patriotism  If  we 
are  to  halt  the  erosion  of  our  constitutional 
rights  and  restore  the  freedoms  which  our 
forefathers  meant  us  to  have. 

Let  us  explain  to  our  children  the  im- 
portance of  historical  events.  Let's  point  out 
the  significance  of  our  national  holidays. 
Let's  make  sure  they  understand  the  why 
of  American  history. 

The  history  of  America  Is  the  record  of  the 
experiences  upon  which  our  Institutions  are 
built.  If  we  are  to  keep  and  develop  these 
institutions,  we  must  learn  the  names,  dates, 
-places,  sacrifices,  and  splendors  that  make 
up  the  story  of  human  experience  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Today  America  Is  challentped  by  history. 
We  can  meet  that  challenge  only  it  we  un- 
derstand that  heritage. 

•nie  challenge  can  neither  be  declined  nor 
Ignored.  The  forfeit  Is  freedom — national 
and  personal  alike. 

Let's  think  of  the  cherished  principles  that 
are  enunlcated  in  founding  documents  when 
we  observe  the  anniversary  of  our  Independ- 
dence.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  If  our 
constitutional  freedoms  are  destroyed,  then 
all  freedom  itself  wUl  vanish  from  the  earth. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  It  was  o\ir  revolution, 
our  bel^^fs  and  courage,  which  set  the  pat- 
tern followed  by  other  nations  throughout 
the  world  In  winning  their  own  Independence. 

And  let  ub  always  keep  in  mind  that  what 
made  our  forefathers  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
this  country  was  patriotism,  but  not  of  the 
simple  type  which  has  been  exhibited  tn  a 
thousand  wars  and  revolutions  slnoe  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  It  was  the  true  and  dedi- 
cated patriotism  which  Is  so  firmly  rooted 
in  human  rights,  individual  libertlee  and 
personal    freedoms. 

We  cannot,  indeed  we  shall  not  desecrate 
the  graves  of  those  great  patrloU  who  died 
that  we  may  be  free  by  supinely  abandon- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

It  is  your  fight,  and  mine,  and  our  chil- 
dren's. With  firm  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  historic  heritage,  we  will  win. 


UmkatioDt  on  Meat  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  statement  I  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  Rules  Committee  in 
support  of  my  request  to  make  germane 
the  provisions  of  H,R.  10345  to  the 
cotton-wheat  bill,  HJl.  6196. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  appearing  is 
to  ask  the  committee,  when  granting  the 
nile   on   the  cotton-wheat  bill,   H.R.   C196, 


to  make  germane  the  provlsioos  of  H.B.  10345 
or  any  of  the  identical  bills  introduced  on 
March  11.  1964.  All  of  these  bills  are  similar 
to  the  blU  offered  by  Senator  MAmwaui  and 
others  In  the  Senate,  placing  a  limit  on  beef 
Imports. 

These  bills,  introduced  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  do  not  go  as  far  as  moat  of 
us  feel  they  should  go  In  the  limitation  of 
beef  Imports,  but  they  are  a  step  In  the 
right  direction — they  are  a  comprcMnlse  be- 
tween what  the  State  Department  has  given 
to  the  importing  nations  and  what  the  beef 
producers  of  this  country  feel  they  should 
be  required  to  Uve  with.  As  a  compromise 
they  have  the  approval  of  most  livestock 
organizations. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  point  out  that 
while  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  Congress 
immediately  assume  Jiuisdlctlon  over  the 
subject  of  meat  Import  quotas  If  American 
agriculture  Is  to  be  saved  from  further  ruina- 
tion (and  I  shall  dwell  upon  this  need 
later) — there  is  no  other  way  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  met,  except  as  an  amendment  to 
this  cotton  and  wheat  bill. 

An  amendment  similar  to  this  was  re- 
jected by  the  other  body  on  a  final  vote  of 
44  to  46.  Had  two  votes  been  changed  in 
the  Senate  this  provision  would  be  before 
the  House  In  regular  form.  Undw  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  only  this  committee 
can  remedy  this  serious  error.  The  Senate 
subcommittee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
this  problem  and  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  a  n\unber  of  vritnesses,  but,  that  body 
has  now  gone  Into  continuous  session  on 
civU  rights  and  the  hearings  have  been  dis- 
continued. Only  the  Lord  and  Mnu  Mans- 
field know  when  hearings  can  be  resumed — 
when  legislation  which  the  Senate  commit- 
tee may  sp<Muor  may  be  considered  and 
passed — probably  not  this  session.  The  re- 
siUt  wUl  be  that  the  beef  market  will  con- 
tinue to  be  flooded — agricultural  inccMne  will 
be  further  reduced — more  farmers  wUl  be 
driven  from  the  land — more  land  wUl  have 
to  be  rented  or  purchased  by  the  Government 
and  the  war  on  poverty  will  have  lost  Its  first 
and  most  important  battle. 

If,  however,  this  committee  makes  this 
amendment  germane  to  the  blU  under  con- 
sideration today — the  cotton-wheat  bill — 
then  this  bill,  as  amended,  can  go  back  to 
the  Senate,  the  amendment  can  be  adopted 
without  delay  and  this  farm  legislation  can 
immediately  become  law.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  chance  for  passage  this  year. 

NXED 

Livestock  is  the  basic  industry  of  a  great 
part  of  our  country.  Stockmen  are  con- 
fronted with  a  kind  of  competition  they 
cannot  hope  to  meet.  They  do  not  ask  to 
have  all  Imports  of  beef  cut  off,  but  they 
dp  believe  they  have  the  primary  claim  to 
the  American  market. 

In  1963  beef  Imports  amounted  to  1.8 
billion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  on 
about  4  billion  pounds  live  weight. 
Translating  this  into  1,000  pound  beef,  im- 
ports were  equal  to  4  million  head.  Not  only 
does  this  represent  11  percent  of  all  the  beef 
consumed  domestically — but  It  was  more 
beef  than  was  produced  and  marketed  In 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado  combined  In  the 
year  of  1962.  These  four  States  are  recog- 
nized as  great  beef-producing  areas.  The 
American  farmer  is  required  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. In  this  country,  by  an  area  the  size 
of  these  four  States  in  order  to  accommo- 
date these  beef  imports. 

Putting  it  another  way— the  USDA  esti- 
mates that  nationwide  It  required  the  pro- 
duction of  28  acres  to  produce  and  market 
a  1,000-pound  beef.  Using  the  figure  of  20 
acres,  however,  we  find  that  beef  Imports 
alone  displaced  the  production  of  80  million 
acres.  We  have  before  us  today  a  bUl  In- 
tended  to  establish  acreage  limitations  on 


wheat.  The  entire  wheat  allotment  in  the 
Nation  Is  only  55  mllUon  acres.  Suppose 
some  of  these  acres,  frozen  Into  wheat  pro- 
duction, could  be  used  for  meat  produc- 
tion— would  the  UJ3.  Treasury  have  to  guar- 
antee price  supports  and  reduce  grain  acre- 
ages— of  course  not — ^that  acreage  could  go 
into  beef  production  and  the  270,000  fami- 
lies who  were  forced  frc»n  the  farm  In  the 
past  3  years  would  still  be  producing  and 
earning  and  using  the  land  for  the  purpose 
for  which  God  intended — inifteHrt  of  being 
squeezed  out  of  business  through  Imports. 

Let's  put  It  another  way — ^If  the  4  million 
head  which  came  Into  this  country  and  onto 
American  tables  at  full  market  value  had 
been  produced  In  this  country,  instead  of 
being  Imported,  they  would  have  oonsimied 
20  bUlion  pounds  of  feed  grain  in  addition 
to  the  roughage  production  of  millions  of 
acres,  which  Is  a  con^lete  waste  to  the  na- 
tional economy  if  not  harvested  by  livestock. 
In  terms  of  com  It  would  have  required  350 
million  bushels.  Certainly  this  would  have 
made  a  tremendous  difference  In  the  amount 
of  feed  grain  the  Govemmeat  has  been  re- 
quired to  piu-chase  and  place  In  storage  or 
give  away  all  over  the  world  imder  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1963  was  a  year  of  disaster 
for  the  American  livestock  industry.  Prices 
dropped  25  to  30  percent.  Gross  cash  inc<xne 
from  cattle  marketings  feU  more  th^n  $350 
mUllon  last  year  and  h^ped  account  for  a 
decline  of  3  percent  In  net  farm  Income  In 
1963.  This  figure  of  loss  was  pcutlaUy,  at 
least,  responsible  for  the  farm  parity  ratio 
droppnlg  to  76  percent  in  Decnnber  of  1963, 
the  lowest  since  the  depresslcm  days  0*  the 
1930's. 

CAUSE 

Many  today  are  asking  about  the  caxise  of 
this  great  increase  In  imports  Into  this  coun- 
try. They  are  saying  why  have  they  Jumped 
from  2.2  million  pounds  In  1959  and  1.7  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1960,  and  3.4  mUlion  pounds 
in  1961  to  3.9  million  poimds  in  1962  and 
4.1  miUion  pounds  in  1963? 

The  answer  is  because  of  a  protectionist 
attitude  displayed  by  other  trading  countries 
of  the  world  who  close  their  own  doors  to 
imports  while  getting  free  access  to  ours. 
Until  1960  and  1961  England  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  were  a  good  outlet  for 
free  world  beef.  They  raised  their  tariff 
rates,  either  by  direct  tariff  hikes  or  by  some 
method  of  Import  tax.  The  United  States 
has  done  none  of  thU  with  the  result  that 
this  covmtry  has  become  a  "diunping 
ground"  for  60  percent  of  all  beef  offered 
for  export  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  principal  importers  Into  this 
country  completely  ban  any  beef  imports 
Into  their  countries.  This  Is  true  of 
AustraUa  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  coun- 
tries responsible  for  70  percent  of  our  im- 
ports, and  yet  not  one  pound  of  beef  can  be 
exported  to  either  of  these  countries. 

WHT  LEGISLATION  IS  NECE8SAST 

Acting  undCT  authority  granted  them  in 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  the  State 
Dep>artment  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland 
to  reduce  beef  imports  in  1964  by  6  percent 
iinder  the  1963  level.  A  reduction  of  6  per- 
cent of  the  11  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion that  was  imported  means  that  the  1964 
imports  would  equal  10.4  percent  of  our 
domestic  consumption. 

The  agreement,  however,  exempts  such 
items  as  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  beef, 
veal  and  mutton.  All  exporting  nations  have 
to  do  is  to  increase  their  exports  of  these 
items  and  they  can  more  than  make  up  the 
difference.  Actually,  we  may  well  see  im- 
ports increased  because  of  this  exemption. 

In  addition  to  the  loopholes  in  the  agree- 
ment itself,  the  agreement  hands  to  import- 
ing nations  the  3.7-peroent  growth  factor 
in  the  United  States. 
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usually  applied  to  malpractices,  real  or  fan- 
cied, In  the  realms  ot  race  or  religion. 

There  Is,  however,  another  form  of  dis- 
crimination that  has  come  into  being;  the 
discrimination  of  an  organized,  articulate 
minority  as  directed  against  a  single  segment 
of  an  unorganized  majority.  It  is  a  form 
of  discrimination  in  which  government. 
State,  or  Nation,  too  frequently  Joins  with 
the  organized  minority  at  the  expense  of 
the  unorganized  majority. 

The  recent  ruling  in  the  Motorola  case  by 
Examiner  Robert  E.  Bryant  of  the  Illinois 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  Is 
a  prime  example  of  organized  minority  dis- 
crimination, aided  and  abetted  by  govern- 
ment, aided  an  unorganized  majority — if,  in 
fact,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  majority  in 
this  country. 

Bryant  held  that  a  general  ability  test 
used  by  Motorola  In  selecting  prospective 
employees  was  lneq\iitable  In  that.  In  his 
judgment.  It  discriminated  against  Negroes. 
Some  Negro  applicants,  laclcing  In  educa- 
tional and  cultural  advantages  possessed  by 
some  white  applicants,  were  assumed  by  him 
to  be  the  object  of  discrimination.  He  or- 
dered the  company  to  stop  using  the  test. 

The  examiner's  railing  will  probably  be 
reversed  by  the  full  commission.  Nonethe- 
less, It  Illustrates  a  trend.  An  employer  is 
supposed  to  conduct  his  biislnees  as  a  so- 
cial welfare  institution.  He  Is  to  be  required 
to  provide  employment  for  individuals, 
merely  because  they  belong  to  a  so-called 
minority  group.  Irrespective  of  the  abilities 
possessed  by  them. 

Who  is  being  discriminated  against?  The 
employer?  Yes.  But  so,  too.  are  applicants, 
whether  white  or  colored,  who  possess  ability 
and  aptitude. 

Society  Is  responsible,  in  many  5uch  cases, 
for  the  fact  that  some  applicants  lack  the 
cultural  and  educational  background  to  pass 
such  tests.  But  Is  that  sufficient  reason  to 
require  an  employer  to  make  up  for  the 
failures  of  society? 

Is  Motorola  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
some  applicants,  irrespective  of  race,  lack 
requisite  education  and  aptitude  required 
In  specific  Jobs? 

The  responsibility  for  such  lacks,  whether 
found  in  a  white  or  a  colored  applicant,  Is 
not  that  of  Industry.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  applicant  himself.  Many  times 
society  and  government  are  responsible. 

Why  then  shoxild  business  firms  be  penal- 
ized for  the  failures  erf  others?  Why  then 
should  qualified  appUcants  be  penalized  for 
the  fall\ires  of  others? 

The  Motorola  case  illustrates  discrimina- 
tion; the  discrimination  engaged  in  by  those 
who  would  correct  the  evils  and  shortcom- 
ings found  In  our  society  by  discrimination 
against  others. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  talk  about 
discrlmmatlon.  The  tyranny  of  a  minority 
is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a  majority. 

We  need  to  be  more  concerned  in  this 
country  with  justice;  justice  for  the  minor- 
ities and  justice  for  the  so-called  majority 
as  well.  For  there  is  no  majority  In  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  the  word  Is  ordi- 
narily employed.  A  majority,  even  in  the 
political  sense,  is  a  temporary  grouping  of 
minorities. 

The  Negro  is  entitled  to  j\istlce.  Justice 
demands  he  have  eqtial  opportunity.  Jus- 
tice doesn't  require  that  he  have  preferen- 
tial treatment;  justice,  in  fact,  should  deny 
preferential  treatment  to  any  individual  or 
group.  It  should  also  preclude  discrimina- 
tion against  any  individual  or  group,  includ- 
ing Industry. 

A  society  or  a  government  that  has  failed 
to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  its  cit- 
izens— opportunities  which,  if  availed  of. 
would  correct  many  inequities — shouldn't 
penalize  others  for  its  failures.  It  should 
tackle  the  root  cause  of  those  failures. 

Today's  trend,  as  Illustrated  in  the  Mo- 


torola case,  is  toward  the  welfare  state:  an 
economic  and  social  system  which  stlfies 
incentive  by  reducing  all  to  a  common  de- 
nominator. Aptitude  and  ability,  the  char- 
acteristics which  the  Motorola  test  sought 
to  determine  In  individuals,  would  be  dis- 
regarded. The  self-sufllcient,  the  able  and 
the  creative  will  be  reduced  in  status  to  that 
of  the  dependent,  the  111  qualified  and  the 
mediocre.  For  in  the  idyllic  welfare  state 
envisioned  by  the  social  planners  all  must 
be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator;  none 
permitted  to  rise  as  a  consequence  of  ability, 
aptitude  or  motivation. 

There  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on 
discrimination,  as  the  term  is  employed  to- 
day, and  not  enough  seeking  after  equal 
Justice. 
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Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  the  situation  In  Cyprus  has 
teetered  on  the  edge  of  catastrophe. 
Each  new  day  brings  the  chance  of  more 
violence,  and  the  chance  that  the  result 
will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  solidity 
of  the  NATO  Alliance.  The  bloodshed 
must  be  stopped.  Reason  must  be  main- 
tained.   A  solution  must  be  found. 

My  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New 
York,  recently  made  a  forceful  and 
forthright  presentation  of  his  views  on 
this  serious  situation.  Mr.  Keating's  re- 
marks deserve  notice,  and  I  present  them 
here  in  the  hopes  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  can  give  them  careful  considera- 
tion. The  remarks  were  made  at  the 
biermial  meeting  of  the  Order  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association — an  organization  very 
much  concerned  with  developments  in 
Cyprus: 

Keating  Urges  Majorttt  Rule  Gxtarantees 
IN    Ctfhus 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  here  with 
you  tonight  and  I  know  I  ^}eak  for  all  col- 
leagues In  expressing  gratitude  to  you  for 
this  tribute  to  Congress.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  also  to  join  with  you  In  honoring 
the  eminent  publisher  and  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  oiu:  time,  one  who  has  done  so 
much  to  Illustrate  to  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica the  cultural  glory  and  achievements  of 
Greece — Henry  Luce. 

I.  like  you.  look  upon  Greece  as  a  home- 
land, not  because  I  was  bom  there  but  be- 
cause my  culture  was.  Greece  is  the  mother 
country  of  freedom  and  knowledge — and 
each  of  tis  in  the  Western  World  is  her  son 
or  daughter  no  matter  what  our  national 
origin  may  be — for  Greece  has  taught  us — 
as  no  other  nation  has — the  dignity  of  the 
hxmian  character,  the  truth  of  learning,  the 
inspiration  of  art.  and  the  glory  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  America  mourn  with  the 
people  of  Greece  the  passing  of  King  Paul — 
who  was  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Greek  people  and  the  ceaseless  striving 
for  peace,  honor,  and  freedom,  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  Greek  heritage.  In  deepest 
loyalty  to  his  hom.eIand  thro\igh  its  days  of 
adversity,  and  In  sincere  dedication  and 
humility.  King  Paul  served  his  nation.  And 
in  a  larger  measure  h»  served  the  entire  free 

WOTld. 


Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  and  sup- 
port to  Queen  Frederica  and  to  tha  new  heir 
to  an  historic  throne,  the  young  King  Con- 
stantine,  who  faces  a  heavy  b\irden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  March  36,  Greece  wlU  celebrate  its  day 
of  independence.  Americans  and  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  wlU  recall  and  be  stirred  by 
the  grandeur  of  tha  struggle  for  liberatloa 
from  400  years  of  domination  by  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

Freedom  Is  an  inseparable  element  in  the 
Greek  character  and  as  we  remember  the 
achievements  of  Athens  in  the  Goi4en  Age, 
the  ancient  culture  that  is  still  UDsurpfMsed, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  a<diteTements  of 
the  Greek  people  in  this  centiiry. 

Greece  has  been  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  two  world  wars.  At  great  sacrifice, 
Greek  soldiers  and  Greek  battalions  have 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
World.  In  World  War  II.  let  us  not  forget 
the  cry  of  "OXI,"  on  October  28,  1940,  which 
gave  a  psychological  lift  to  the  entire  West- 
ern World.  Greece  defeated  Mussolini's 
forces  and  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
wcx-ld.  We  must  not  forget  that  if  Hitler 
had  not  been  forced  to  send  his  crack  Panzer 
divisions  into  Greece,  Hitler's  offensive  else- 
where would  have  been  faster  and  more  for- 
midable. Tlie  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people  in  the  most  hopeless  days  of  the 
Second  World  War  is  recognized  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  1947  to  1940,  Ore^  courage  and  Greek 
blood  ttimed  the  tide  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Erurc^M.  Greece  proudly  prevailed 
and  proved  to  the  world  that  the  forces  of 
Commxinist  terror  and  subversion  could  not 
siu-vive  against  the  independence  and  deter- 
mination of  a  free  people.  It  was  the  first 
complete  military  victory  against  Communist 
aggression  in  the  world. 

Today,  once  again,  the  pec^le  of  Greece, 
in  support  and  sympathy  with  their  c(xn- 
patriots  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  are  exam- 
ining the  meaning  and  implication  of  free- 
dom, in  a  complex  w<x'ld.  The  Cyprus  issue 
is  an  old  one,  yet  today,  as  in  generations 
past,  the  same  questions  face  the  inhabitants 
of  that  troubled  island.  Back  in  1940,  the 
British  Goveriunent  put  up  posters  in  Cyprus 
asking  the  Greeks  to  "Fight  for  Greece  and 
liberty."  The  Greeks  ot  Cyprus  responded 
by  the  thousands  and  joined  the  Brtish  Army 
to  fight  for  Greece  and  liberty. 

They  are  still  fighting  in  a  different  guise, 
perhaps,  for  that  same  basic  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Today,  the  world  is  witnessing  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  a  needless  tragedy.  Two 
stanch  American  aUles — Greece  and  Tur- 
key— are  drifting  toward  war  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Greek  and  Turkish  communities 
are  at  one  another's  throats  in  what  could 
become  a  bitter,  bloody  civil  war.  This  com- 
munal strife  does  not  help  the  Cypriote.  It  ' 
does  not  help  Greece.  It  does  not  help 
Turkey.  And  it  does  not  help  the  free  world. 
Only  the  Communists  can  gain  through  the 
tragic  breakdown  of  ccwnmunlcations,  not 
only  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  also 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  those  most  intimately  involved 
in  the  conflict. 

Indeed,  Khrushchev  has  moved  to  exploit 
the  sitviatlon  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  letters  to  the  various 
governments  Involved,  Including  our  own 
Government. 

But  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  recognise, 
and  I  believe  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  not  recognise  that  a  permanent 
solution  to  any  vital  political  problem  ra^n  b« 
found  by  giving  a  minority  ot  17  percent  a 
final  veto  over  crltioal  OoTemment  actlvltiea 
including  taxation,  ton/iga  affairs,  defenaa, 
aiui  security.  One  did  not  have  to  b«  a 
prophet  or  a  soothsayer  to  predict  that  a 


govemment  so  constituted  could  not  survive 
the  give  and  take  o(  poUUeal  Ufe. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Smate  ot  the  United 
States  are  today  engaged  In  an  effort  to  prove 
that  in  the  United  States  a  minority  oC  18 
percent  or  bo  of  the  Senate  cannot  exercise 
a  negative  veto  over  the  i^reasing  issue  of 
human  rights.  I  do  not  protest  the  rlg^t  of 
individual  Senators  to  ex^Nress  themselves 
and  make  their  views  known,  but  I  do  ques- 
tion the  right  at  any  minority  to  preveolt  the 
majority  from  taking  action,  to  block  the 
majority  from  policy  decisions  that  are 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  can  understand  very  weU  what  the 
issue  Is  in  Cyprus.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
Turkish  minority  rights  which  are  and  must 
be  fully  protected  tmder  the  Constitution. 
The  Issue  Is  the  extraordinary  veto  rights  of 
a  17-percent  minority  over  critical  areas  of 
national  policy.  The  people  of  Cy^Mrus  de- 
serve an  effective  government.  And  with  a 
minority  veto,  effective  government  is  im- 
possible, whether  it  be  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  or  on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

So  far,  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  has  hesitated  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
point,  the  Goverimient  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  support  the  basic  Issue  of 
majority  mle,  the  United  States  has  failed 
even  to  suggest  a  final  solution  on  the  merits 
for  Cyprus.  This  has  unfortunately,  in  my 
judgment,  contributed  to  the  present  crisis. 
Over  the  month  our  Government's  offer  to 
send  troops  or  to  pay  for  other  nation's  troops 
has  left  the  heart  of  the  problem  untouched, 
and  the  core  of  discontent  luimoved.  TTie 
events  of  these  months,  and  particularly  last 
week,  demonstrate  that  we  must  act  on  long- 
term  solutions  now  to  prevent  a  civil  war  on 
Cyprus  and  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Yet  our  own  Government  seems  somewhat 
reluctant  to  give  open  support  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  end<H-ses  eversrwhere  else  in 
the  whole  world — ^the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  support 
and  defense  for  the  basic  individual  and 
civil  rights  of  a  mlncwlty. 

On  Monday,  March  9,  and  Thursday, 
March  12,  1964,  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  Qoot 
regarding  an  admittedly  drastic  solution  to 
Cypms— the  transfer  with  indemnification 
and  international  assistance  of  the  Turks 
currently  living  on  Cyprus  to  the  mainland 
of  Tiukey.  In  my  Judgment  this  proposal 
can  no  longer  be  postponed  as  a  long-term 
possibility,  but  must  be  considered  and 
evaluated  now.  It  may  be  the  best  answer 
in  the  short  run  as  well  as  in  the  long  run. 
I  was  Interested  to  learn  that  last  week  the 
noted  coliminlst  Walter  Lippmann  endorsed 
this  proposal. 

Whatever  the  solution — if  we  are  to  help 
the  people  of  Cyprus  move  toward  freedom 
and  peace,  if  we  are  to  free  them  from  the 
eroding  Infiuence  of  Communist  subversion, 
we  must  not  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency. 
We  must  act  now,  and  we  must  accept  our 
duty  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  rights  of  the  majority 
for  effective  govemment. 

It  is  not  too  late  few  our  Govemment  to 
recall  that  for  the  Greek  people,  as  their 
history  demonstrates,  freedom  is  not  ne- 
gotiable. 

The  stirring  words  of  Pwicles,  spoken  in 
the  fifth  centiuy  before  Christ,  the  golden 
age  of  Greece,  are  as  meaningful  today  as 
when  he  uttered  them,  as  meaningful  to  the 
United  States  as  they  are  to  Greece  and  to 
the  citizens  of  every  free  nation  who  take 
pride  in  their  origins  and  achievements. 

For  Pericles  said  this,  'I  would  have  you 
day  by  day  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness 
ot  your  ooimtry,  untU  you  are  filled  with  the 
love  of  her;  and  when  you  are  Impressed  by 
the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  reflect  that  It  has 
been  acquired  by  men  who  knew  their  duty 
and  had  the  courage  to  do  It." 


Ken  Barnes,  CanAdate  for  Stadeat 
AstodatioB  Presideat  at  Americaa 
UiUTerMty 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  contribution  being  made  by 
the  citizens  of  northern  Virginia  to  their 
community  and  their  Nation  is  weU 
known  by  all  my  colleagues.  I  am  proud 
on  this  occasion  to  point  out  Just  one 
more  specific  example.  Mr.  Ken  Barnes, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  M.  Barnes! 
of  Alexandria,  is  now  running  for  stu- 
dent association  president  at  the  Amer- 
ican University.  It  is  the  climax  of  3 
years  of  active  participation  on  behalf 
of  the  students,  and  his  neighbors,  in 
student  activities.  I  learned  of  Mr. 
Barnes'  active  role  in  student  aflfairs  1 
year  ago,  \^en  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  me  concerning  a  traffic  light  for 
students  crossing  Massachusetts  Avenue 
to  Leonard  Center.  I  was  happy  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  the  traffic  light  now  at 
that  spot.  This  type  of  interest  and 
dedication  can  only  make  Mr,  Barnes, 
and  those  with  whom  he  works,  better 
citizens  and  better  able  to  serve  their 
State  and  their  Nation. 

The  article  from  the  American  Uni- 
versity Eagle  of  March  10,  follows: 
Barnes  Runs  roa  PRXsmnrr;   Wants  "New 
Lirx"  IN  Sknatz 

Ken  Barnes,  senior  in  govwnment,  has 
annoimced  his  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  student  association. 

The  basis  of  Barnes'  platform  is  his  belief 
that  American  University's  student  govem- 
ment should  t(Ju  a  much  more  active  role 
in  student,  as  well  as  university  and  aca- 
demic, affairs.  He  said.  "I  think  student  gov- 
emment at  the  American  University  needs 
to  be  more  than  a  $30-a-year  activity  fee 
spent  by  a  once-a-week  debating  society. 
It  should  be  stimulator,  formulator,  and  dis- 
seminator of  student  opinion." 

Barnes  feels  that  the  recently  established 
graduate-level  consortium  of  the  five  Metro- 
politan Washington  imiversitiee  sets  a  prec- 
edent for  the  possibility  of  greater  things  for 
the  future.  He  states.  "I  think  that  the  stu- 
dent body,  working  through  its  student  gov- 
emment, should  seek  the  extension  of  the 
graduate  consortlima  idea  to  the  imdergrad- 
uate  level."  They  should  also  "take  every 
possible  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
Interunlversity  science  center  in  Metropoli- 
tan Washington,  and  Immediately  work  for 
a  program  of  cooperative  buying  of  textbooks 
by  Washington  area  univerBltles  for  sale  to 
students  at  discoxmt  prices." 

The  student  govemment,  in  Barnes'  view- 
point, has  not  realized  its  full  potential.  "An 
example  ot  this  potential  Is  the  role  that 
student  govemment  could  and  should  have 
played  in  the  recent  administration  decision 
withholding  from  sophomores  the  privilege 
of  having  cars  on  campus  next  year.  Instead 
of  taking  definitive  acti^m,  it  simply  bowed 
to  the  administration's  somewhat  arbitrary 
decision.  I  said  at  the  time,  and  I  continue 
to  feel,  that  a  more  ooDstructlve  alternative 
would  be  to  establish  grade  average  prere- 
uisites  for  B(^>homores  having  oars  on  cam- 
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By  that  time,  after  a  60-hour  around-the- 
clock  operation,  the  world's  biggest  Cheddar 
cheeee  should  be  safely  encased  In  Its  sturdy 
curing  tub. 

Suidalnskl,  owner  of  Steve's  Cheese  Co.  at 
Lange's  Comers  just  northwest  of  Denmark, 
Is  producing  the  cheeee  for  a  a-year  stand  at 
the  New  York  World's  Pair. 

Construction  of  the  mammoth  Cheddar 
block — calciilated  to  weigh  34,661  pounds — 
began  a  few  minutes  after  midnight.  By  6 
o'clock  this  morning,  a  2.7-lnch  layer  of  the 
golden  product  was  spread  over  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  with  66.3  inches  to  go. 

MORS  THAN  aS  BATCHES  KSQUIRED 

More  than  26  batches  of  cheese  will  be 
processed  in  the  plant's  four  stainless  steel 
vats.  Only  by  one,  they  will  be  spread  and 
packed  Into  the  tub  measuring  14 14  feet 
long,  6V4  feet  wide  and  5  feet,  8  Inches  high. 

Siildzlnskl  had  little  chance  to  relax  Mon- 
day. It  was  hustle  and  bustle,  with  a  few 
imezpected  but  minor  hitches,  as  nnal  prep- 
arations were  made. 

Movie  cameramen,  with  cables,  huge  flood- 
lights, and  cameras,  were  present  to  record 
the  event  on  flJm  for  a  dairy  promotion 
program. 

KEEP  OUT  OF  WAT 

"Tomorrow,"  Steve  Anally  protested. 
"you'll  have  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  If  the 
men  have  to  wait  Just  5  minutes,  the  cheese 
will  be  c^  grade. 

Suidzinskl  was  obviously  anxious  to  pre- 
serve his  reputation  for  turning  out  high- 
quality  cheese  no  matter  the  size. 

Prank  Nemitz,  a  Denmark  contractor. 
dropped  in  late  Monday  afternoon  to  check 
on  the  tub.  He  had  supervised  this  part 
of  the  production,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
2-lnch  planks  of  pine  were  sufficiently 
braced  and  shored  to  withstand  the 
tremendous  pressure. 

Suidzinskl  said  the  huge  cheese  will  re- 
quire  375,000   pounds  of  milk — 187  V,    tons. 

reus    FLANTS    COOPERATE 

Four  neighboring  dairy  plants,  besides 
Steve's,  are  supplying  the  milk.  Another  Is 
on  standby. 

Besides  Steve's  own  crew,  some  25  other 
cheesemakers  are  on  the  Job.  They'll  work 
8-ho\u-  shifts  or  less,  depending  on  the  time 
they  can  spare  from  their  regular  Jobs. 

Suidzinskl  has  a  national  reputation  for 
turning  out  big  cheeses,  but  this  is  by  far 
his  biggest  to  date.  His  previous  record  was 
a  15,085-pounder  made  4  years  ago.  It  was 
used  in  a  Califcanla  supermarket  for  the 
■Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  34,561  pounds,  the  World's  Pair  cheese 
will  be  more  than  twice  as  large. 

The  Wisconsin  Cheese  Foundation,  an  or- 
ganization engaged  In  prcnnotlng  the  State's 
famed  dairy  product,  ts  exercising  general 
supervision  over  the  production.  The  State 
department  of  agriculture  is  also  actively 
Interested. 

EXPERTS   ON    HAND 

H.  L.  Wilson  and  Myron  W.  Hales.  Chicago, 
associated  with  the  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co. 
arrived  Monday  to  lend  any  technical  assist- 
ance required.  Wilson  is  widely  known  as  a 
cheese  judge,  while  Hales  is  an  expert  on 
chemicals  Involved  In  cheesemaklng. 

Roland  C.  Behle,  managing  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Foundation,  said  it  is 
planned  to  transport  the  mammoth  Cheddar 
to  New  York  City  In  April.  Meanwhile,  it 
will  be  cured  at  the  Steve's  Cheese  Co.  plant 
by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  refrig- 
eration unit. 

According  to  Behle,  the  cheese  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Worldls  Fair  until  September 
15.  Then  It  will  be  taken  on  a  tour  around 
the  country  through  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  before  being  returned  to  the  fair  for  a 
second  year. 

PLAN   TOUR    or   COUNTRT 

Carting  the  17>^-ton  cheese  poses  engi- 
neering problems  seldom  encountered  in  the 
food  Industry.    The  Ford  Motor  Co.  Is  donat- 
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ing  a  dleeel  tractor  to  provide  the  power,  and 
Highway  Trailer,  of  Edgerton.  Is  providing  the 
trailer.  The  refrigeration  unit  Is  being 
donated  by  Thermo  King,  of  Minneapolis. 

At  the  World's  Fair,  under  recently  com- 
pleted plans,  the  cheese  will  be  on  exhibit 
next  to  the  Wisconsin  Pavilion.  The  spot  Is 
near  the  New  York  City  building  on  the 
Grand  Central  Parkway,  where  thousands  of 
fair  visitors  will  pass  each  day. 

Suidzinskl  said  he  anticipates  that  the 
refrigeration  xmit  will  maintain  the  cheese 
at  Its  original  quality. 

"I  figure  there'U  be  plenty  of  good  eating 
from  that  baby  when  the  fair  is  over,"  he 
declared. 

The  Borden  Co.  has  agreed  to  purchase  the 
cheese  after  the  2-year  showing.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  firm  will  use  It  for  a  special 
promotion,  further  extending  the  publicity 
that  the  production  wlU  receive. 

A    $35,000    APPROPRIATION 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  financial  out- 
lay required  wlU  come  from  the  936.000  ap- 
propriation that  has  been  made  toward  the 
project  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  The 
State  department  of  agriculture  and  the 
State  conservation  department  are  admin- 
istering the  fund. 

Sharing  Steve's  anxiety  that  everything 
should  come  off  as  scheduled  was  Mrs.  Suid- 
zinskl. 

She  was  at  the  plant  Monday  to  observe 
the  installation  of  the  cloth  liner  and  band- 
age in  the  giant  tub.  "I  sewed  them  on  my 
sewing  machine,"  she  explained. 
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Further  Information  From  Secretary  Dil- 
lon on  the  Ran  on  Silrer  Dollars  and 
J.F.K.  Half  Dollars 
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or 
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OF   IflSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1964 

Mrs.  SXJLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  yesterday  morning  on  the 
International  Development  Association 
bill,  I  obtained  Chairman  Patman's  per- 
mission to  ask  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  some  questions  on  an  unrelated 
but  very  timely  subject:  the  run  on  silver 
dollars  at  the  Treasury  and  also  the  an- 
nounced plan  of  the  Department  to  per- 
mit Individual  purchasers  at  the  Treas- 
ury's cash  room  to  obtain  up  to  $100 
worth  of  John  P.  Kennedy  half-dollars 
when  they  went  on  sale  there  this 
morning. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  had  previously  requested  the 
Nation's  commercial  banks  not  to  sell 
the  new  coin  in  bulk  quantities,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  milllcms  of  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  a  few  coins  apiece  rather 
than  have  nearly  all  of  them  diverted 
into  coin  dealers'  stocks,  I  said  I  thougiit 
the  Treasury  action  was  a  case  of  asking 
the  banks  to  follow  one  poUcy  and  turn- 
ing around  and  following  the  opposite 
policy  Itself. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  limits  which  had  been  set 
for  quantity  sales  of  the  new  half  dollars 
today  at  the  Treasury's  Cash  Room,  but 
that  he  would  immediately  look  into  it. 
Subsequently,     the     Department     an- 


nounced that  no  more  than  $20  worth 
of  the  coins  would  be  sold  to  any  one 
person  at  the  Treasury  Cash  Room 
today. 

As  I  told  the  House  this  morning.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  this  limit  was  far  too  high. 
The  cashroom's  entire  stock  of  60.000 
Kennedy  coins  disappeared  in  about  2 
hours,  with  only  about  1,500  of  the  many 
people  standing  in  line  at  8:30  a.m.  able 
to  obtain  any.  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
reached  the  counter  purchased  the  full 
limit  of  40  coins.  If  the  $100  limitation 
previously  announced  had  remained  in 
effect,  only  300  persons  would  have  got- 
ten any  of  the  coins,  assuming  they  all 
purchased  the  maximum  number  per- 
mitted. 

So  the  1,200  additional  individuals 
who  managed  to  purchase  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy half-dollars  at  the  Treasury  Cash 
Room  today,  the  first  day  they  became 
available,  can  be  glad  the  matter  was 
brought  up  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
C<xnmittee  hearing  yesterday  morning 
and  that  the  original  limitation  of  200 
per  person  was  lowered  to  40.  However, 
I  wish  it  had  l>een  reduced  to  no  more 
than  20  coins  per  person — and  even  that 
would  have  been  quite  high  considering 
the  widespread  public  Interest  in  this 
coin  and  the  great  first-day  demand  on 
the  par^  of  average  Americans — not  Just 
coin  hobbyists — for  a  coin  honoring  our 
much-loved,  martjrred  President. 

OTHKB    QUISTIONS    DIEBCTZD    TO     BCCKSrAST 

Dnxoir 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  several 
questions  on  the  Kennedy  half-d<dlar,  I 
also  asked  the  Secretary  three  questions 
relating  to  the  nm  on  sUver  dollars  at 
the  Treasury  and  the  policies  followed  by 
the  Department  in  selling  them  for  sev- 
eral dajrs  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
My  questions  were  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  nm  cm  silver  dollars  at 
the  Treasury — not  Just  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  scarce  coins  might  turn 
up,  but  also  because  of  the  widespread 
belief  it  might  be  worthwhile  in  the  near 
future  to  melt  down  the  silver  dollars 
for  their  silver  ctmtent — has  the  Treas- 
ury given  any  thought  to  proposing  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  silver  content  of  the 
silver  dollar?  If  they  have  only  the 
same  silver  content  as,  for  instance,  two 
half-dollars — about  92  cents  at  present 
prices  of  sflver — couldn't  you  resume 
minting  them  without  the  danger  of 
their  being  melted? 

I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  the  Treasury 
has  been  selling  silver  dollars  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities — what  is  it — $50,000 
or  $80,000  per  person?  When  you  do 
that,  are  not  you  Just  a  kind  of  "fllUng 
station" — ^the  dollars  go  out  in  large 
quantities,  are  picked  over,  and  then  re- 
turned. Why  not  Just  send  them  out 
aroimd  the  country  and  give  everytwdy  a 
chance  at  this  lottery,  but  limiting  the 
number  sold  to  any  one  person? 

In  view  of  the  continuing  coin  short- 
age, which  will  no  doubt  continue  until 
the  new  Philadelphia  mint  is  built,  and 
maybe  longer,  what  thought  have  you 
given  to  fractional  paper  money — cur- 
rency in  denominations  of  50  or  75  cents? 

Whm  this  line  of  Inquiry  threatened 
to  take  too  much  time  frcHn  our  discus- 
sion of  the  IDA  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 


the  Secretary  to  submit  In  writing  last 
night  or  today  his  answers  to  the  above 
three  questions  and  to  two  others  dealing 
with  the  Kennedy  coin.  I  received  his 
letter  late  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in 
view  of  the  detwte  in  the  House  on  the 
silver  situation  in  connecticm  with  the 
Treasury-Post  Qf&ce  aji^iroprlation  bill. 
I  think  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  will  be 
of  broad  general  interest  to  the  House  at 
this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  herewith  sulxnit  the  text 
of  Secretary  Dillon's  replies  to  the  ques- 
tiona  I  asked  him  yesterday  in  the  com- 
mittee hearing  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  which,  has 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  of  coins  and 
currency,  as  follows: 

Tkx  SKcasTAST  or  thx  TsKAStraT, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  24, 1964. 
Hon.  LsoNoa  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Reptesentatives,  Waah- 
ington, D.C. 

DzAs  Madaic  Chairican:  I  am  glad  to  an- 
swer the  questloos  concerning  sUver  In 
your  letter  of  March  33,  expanding  on  my 
oral  answers  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  that  date. 

First,  you  ssk  whether  the  Treasury  has 
given  any  thought  to  proposing  legislation  to 
reduce  the  sUver  content  of  the  sUver  dc^ar. 
The  Treasury  has  considered  this  along  with 
other  posslbUltles.  but  hss  not  felt  that  such 
a  step  would  offer  sufllclent  advantages  to 
propose  It  to  the  Congress.  In  recent  times, 
the  Treasury  has  needed  silver  dollars  prl- 
marUy  as  a  unit  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  redeem  sil- 
ver certificates  with  sUver.  A  doUsr  with  a 
lower  sUver  content  would  not  satisfy  this 
obligation.  Only  in  a  few  Western  States 
has  any  circulation  of  sUver  dollars  been  tra- 
ditional, and  it  is  not  clear  that  a  new  and 
different  coin  would  serve  the  needs  estab- 
lished by  tradition.  Moreover,  a  new  and 
different  coin  would  be  sought  by  coin  col- 
lectors and  the  number  of  the  new  coins 
minted  would  have  to  be  great  enough  to 
satisfy  those  needs  fully  tf  any  of  the 
coins  were  to  remain  in  circulation.  You 
indicate  that  you  feel  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  It  may  be  worthwhile  in 
the  near  future  to  melt  down  silver  dollars 
for  their  sUver  content.  WhUe  we  do  not 
have  any  evidence  that  there  is  any  hoarding 
of  sUver  dollars  for  their  silver  content,  since 
sUver  bullion  can  be  obtained  from  the 
TVeasury  at  its  monetary  value  and  the 
Treasury's  stock  thus  puts  a  celling  on  the 
price  of  sUver,  the  slight  decrease  in  the  sil- 
ver content  of  the  sUver  dollar  that  you  sug- 
gest would  not  at>pear  to  be  enough  to  guar- 
antee no  hoarding  If  there  is  Indeed  any 
tendency  In  that  direction. 

Second,  you  ask  why  the  Treasury  has  been 
selling  sUver  dollars  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities  instead  of  sending  them  out 
aroxind  the  country.  Until  the  option  Is  ex- 
ercised to  rede«n  sUver  certUlcataB  only  with 
bullion,  they  must  be  redeemed  with  silver 
dollars.  Hence,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
put  limits  on  the  amount  Issued  by  the 
Treasury,  except  to  the  aztent  that  some 
physical  limitations  can  be  imposed  In  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  precise  timing  ot  re- 
demptions. The  "n^asury  has  continued  In 
recent  weeks,  as  always,  to  provide  silver  dol- 
lars to  Federal  Reserve  banks  up  to  their 
capacity  to  handle  thesn  for  distribution  to 
banks  for  traditional  circulation  purposes. 

Third,  you  ask  why  the  Treasury  does  not 
sharply  limit  the  quantity  to  any  slngla  in- 
dividual of  Kennedy  half  doUaxs  first  dis- 
tributed today.  Since  20  million  o<  tfasss 
half  d(Hlars  are  being  put  Into  circulation 
today  and  they  will  continue  to  be  minted 


and  distributed  as  a  circulating  medliun  for 
many  years,  it  is  believed  that  there  wlU  be 
enough  to  satisfy  all  demands.  I  agree  with 
you,  however,  that  the  qua,ntlty  given  to  any 
individual  on  the  first  day  shovild  be  sharply 
limited  in  order  to  speed  up  the  servicing 
of  everyone  on  that  day.  I  am  therefore 
directing  that  the  cashroom  give  no  more 
than  1  role  of  40  coins  to  any  individual. 

Fourth,  you  asked  whether.  In  view  of  the 
continuing  ccdn  sbortage,  fractional  cuirency 
would  be  advantageous.  Kach  piece  of  frac- 
tional currency  would  have  an  extremely 
short  life  and  its  cost  would  therefore  be  pro- 
hibitive, both  in  its  production  and  in  the 
security  measures  with  which  it  would  have 
to  be  surrounded  during  its  preparation, 
issuance  and  retirement.  During  the  ClvU 
War  some  of  the  fractional  currency  then 
produced  did  not  contalnaadequate  protec- 
tive features  and  counterfeiting  was  a  serloiu 
problem.  History  has  not  demonstrated  the 
desirability  of  fractional  currency. 

Fifth,  you  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  provide  that  no  one  person  can 
obtain  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  Ken- 
nedy half-dollar  at  one  time?  ~  WhUe 
a^ree  with  you,  as  I  indicated  attove,  that 
a  limit  win  be  desirable  on  the  first  day  of 
iBwuanoe  in  order  to  q>eed  up  the  nimiber 
of  persons  who  can  be  served.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  limitations  will  be  necessary  there- 
after. This  coin  WlU  be  regularly  available 
in  large  quantities  for  many  years  and  will 
serve  the  needs  tot  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
this  denomination.  In  these  circumstances 
I  am  hopeful  that  rationing  wlU  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  sure  you  wiU  agree  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable  if  not  necessary. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  be  helpful 
to  you  and  that  you  will  call  upon  me  if 
you  have  further  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douolaj  Dilliow. 


In  Memoriam :  Kskop  James  H.  Grifiths 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  MXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  30 -day  period  since 
the  passing  of  Most  Rev.  James  H.  OilX- 
fiths,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  York. 

It  seems  incongruous  to  speak  of  a  pe- 
riod of  time  ix\  the  life  of  Bishop  Qrifflths 
because  his  ministry  is  etemaL  His 
presence  on  earth  and  his  gifts  of  high 
degree  are  so  lasting  In  effect  juxd  evi- 
dence that  his  own  de&th  is  obscured. 

Iliat  we  are  no  longer  able  to  call  upon 
his  mind,  his  humor,  his  magnitude  Is  a 
loss  to  all  of  us  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  his  children  in  Ood.  His 
country  which  he  served  in  the  military 
ordinarlate  can  well  remember  and  be 
gratified  for  his  selfless  zeal  and  fervor. 

I  commend  his  memory  to  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Americans  with  a 
humble  and  lasting  sense  of  personal 
tribute  and  homage. 

My  steps  in  life  have  been  easier  be- 
cause I  crossed  his  path  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  priesUy  way. 

Wben  he  first  returned  to  America 
altar  his  career  of  q;>lendld  scholarship 
In  Rome  he  lived  in  my  boyhood  parish 
at  St.  Augustines. 
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Soviet  Ambassador.    I 
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health  and  he  n  piled 
I  bavent  Mt  ■%  vll  since  I  met  VUhlnoky. 

I  was  prlvUeg  d  to  be  In  the  company 
of  4HslU9  Grlfflt  IS  and  know  his  warmth, 
his  demotion  to  <  ur  Nation,  and  his  vast 
sweep  of  Intdlee ;. 

Some  of  the  i  lost  enjoyable  memories 
I  have  were  at  the  ctmunemorations  In 
the  Easter  rite,  n  whkh  he  was  learned 
and  at  home  among  the  Cedars  of 
TiHtanqn 

Most  memorable  of  all,  cm  February 
27.  1M7,  he  gnu  ited  me  the  great  honor 
of  offldatlng  at  piy  marriage  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral 

I  sadly  note  hat  on  the  17th  anni- 
versary of  that  redding  his  requiem  was 
<^ered  In  that  nunc  cathedral. 

Dming  his  111  e  he  took  q^eclal  Joy  at 
the  birth  of  eac  i  of  our  children. 

It  is  my  hops  that  his  example  will 
serve  to  make  oi  ir  family  a  living  tribute 
to  his  precious  i  lonory. 

Tlie  account  pi  the  life  and  woiks  of 
which  m>peared  In  the 
and  the  eulogy  offered 
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frlenda  have  remarlced  that  tbe  incident  In 
the  life  of  Chrlat  which  moat  fascinated  him, 
the  mystery  which  he  penetrated  the  moat 
deeply,  was  Christ's  tranaflguration  on  Mount 
Tabor. 

It  la  fittingly,  indeed  providentially  alg- 
nlflcant  that  thla  man,  whoae  life  so  shone 
with  the  brlghtneaa  of  God's  gifts,  should 
have  been  ao  peraonally  devoted  to  thla  man- 
tfeatatlon  of  God'a  aplendor.  A  close  priest 
friend,  for  whom  Blahop  Grlffltha  searched 
Rome  to  find  a  apedal  pcrfntlng  of  tbe 
tranafiguratlon,  states  that  this  mystery  waa 
at  the  core  of  his  Chrlsto-oentrlc  thinking, 
that  Its  manifestation  of  Christ's  divinity 
pervaded  hla  worahlp  of  God.  that  tbe  les- 
aona  of  Chrlat's  , humility  and  humanity  be- 
came fco*  him  a  mandate  of  priestly  living. 

He  semed  to  follow  eagerly  and  unceasingly 
the  invitation  of  St.  Leo  the  Great  comment- 
ing on  the  mystery  of  the  transfigiiratlon : 
"The  Gospel  narrative  which  we  have  Just 
hecutl  with  our  bodily  ears  and  which  has 
touched  the  Inward  hearing  of  our  minds. 
Invites  ua  to  seek  out  the  meaning  of  this 
great  mystery." 

How  appropriate  that  Bishop  Griffiths' 
priestly  life  should  begin  with  his  ordina- 
tion In  the  Roman  Basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  the  patronal  feaat  of  which  la  the 
tranafiguratton:  How  meanlngfoil  that  his 
prleatly  life  would  end  with  his  last  mass 
containing  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the 
transfiguration . 

It  baa,  therefore,  seemed  proper  to  me  to 
consider  on  this  sad  occaalon  of  Bishop 
Griffiths'  death  the  mystery  which  so  filled 
his  living,  and  to  aak  ourselves  what  lessons 
In  the  transfiguration  can  enrich  aui  under- 
standing of  his  priestly  and  eplacopal  life. 

Basically,  there  are  three  factors  In  the 
Gospel  naratlve  of  the  transfiguration: 
First,  Christ  was  filled  with  the  brilliance 
of  a  divine  Illumination;  second.  He  cau- 
tioned His  disciples  to  tell  no  one:  and  third. 
He  continued  to  walk  simply  among  men  as 
one  of  them. 

Like  the  Lord  whom  he  adored.  Bishop 
Grlffitha  was  endowed  by  God  with  splendor 
In  the  brilliance  of  hU  intellect;  like  the 
model  whom  he  Imitated.  o\ir  beloved  bishop 
Imaged  Chrlst'a  humility  by  a  realistic  ac- 
ceptance of  God's  gifts;  like  the  Saviour 
whom  our  friend  ao  loved,  he  emulated 
Christ's  humanity  In  the  warmth  of  his 
human  touch,  in  the  genulnlty  of  his  affec- 
tion for  all  men. 

Like  the  transfigured  Christ,  Bishop  Grif- 
fiths' life  was  marked  by  a  divine  outpoiirlng 
of  gifts  that  filled  his  splendid  mind  and 
Illumined  his  life.  This  is  so  evident  to  all 
who  know  him,  that  Ita  chronicling  may 
seem  sui)erfiuous;  but  its  omission  would 
deprive  some,  who  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  taeadth  of  hla  Interests  and  the 
sweep  of  his  achlevementa. 

Archblahop  MoUoy,  our  beloved  predeces- 
sor In  the  Dioceee  of  Brooklyn,  first  recog- 
nized James  Griffiths'  talents  during  college 
days,  and  assigned  him  to  the  Almo  Cap- 
ranlca  tn  Rome.  There  he  studied  theology 
at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred 
theology.  After  ordination  In  1837.  Father 
Griffiths  was  i^ipolnted  to  the  Diocesan 
Ttibunal  of  Brooklyn,  where  his  competent 
grasp  of  the  law  waa  quickly  noted.  Later 
named  vice  chancellor,  he  was  honored  when 
Pope  Pltis  ZI  made  him  a  Papal  Chamber- 
lain. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  he  was  an- 
algned  to  supervise  military  chaplains  and 
chaplain  candidates.  And,  so  efficiently  did 
he  fulfill  this  task,  that  Cardinal  Spellman 
gave  Mbnslgnor  Griffiths  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  military  ordlnarlate 
In  IMS.  A  year  later,  he  was  elevated  by 
Pt^M  Plus  Zn,  this  time  to  the  position  of 
domestic  prelate. 

Meanwhile,  his  great  variety  of  talents 
was  also  being  eapended  in  other  areas  of 


the  church's  apostolate.  Imbued  with  his 
own  principle  that  knowledge  In  Itself  Is  of 
no  value,  unlees  It  Is  used  for  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  his  church,  he  used  his  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  \mtlrlngly  \mtll  the 
very  day  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Canon  Law  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Its  president  In  the  early  forties. 
He  closely  cooperated  In  the  founding  of 
Fordham  XTnlveralty's  Annual  Conference  on 
Eastern  Rites.  He  was  nationally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  master  In  the  history  and  canon 
law  of  the  eastern  rites. 

In  November  of  1M9,  his  holiness.  Pope 
Plus  XTT,  ^evated  Monsignor  Griffiths  to 
the  position  of  auxiliary  to  the  cardinal - 
archblahop  of  Mew  York.  Thla  very  cathe- 
dral was  the  scene  of  his  episcopal  consecra- 
tion only  14  years  ago.  Frtnn  that  time  on. 
the  profundity  of  hla  Intellect  and  the 
breadth  of  his  vision  were  expended  with- 
out measure  for  the  good  of  this  great  arch- 
diocese and  for  the  needs  of  the  universal 
church.  Civic  affalra,  no  leas  than  ecclesi- 
astical, received  the  devoted  attention  of  his 
magnificent  talents. 

His  remarkable  proficiency  In  languages 
and  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  International 
affairs  led  to  his  being  named  Assistant 
Bishop  for  United  Natkms  affairs  on  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  also  chairman  of  the 
Bishops'  Peace  Committee,  and  secretary  of 
the  Bi&bops'  Committee  for  the  liturgy. 

The  Holy  See  recognized  In  Bishop  Griffiths 
one  of  this  country's  outstanding  Intellects, 
and  appointed  him  to  be  the  Holy  See's 
observer  at  the  United  Rations.  When  prep- 
arations were  bMng  made  for  the  ecumenical 
council.  Bishop  Griffiths  was  named  as  one 
of  the  five  Americana  chosen  for  the  Theo- 
logical Commlsslcm  for  the  Council,  a  task 
to  which  he  gave  himself  unstlntlngly.  At 
the  Vatican  council,  he  waa  also  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Doctrinal  Commission  for 
Faith  and  Morals,  and  the  Mixed  Commis- 
sion on  the  Soiuxes  of  Revelation. 

A  man  of  lesser  stature  would  pause  In 
pride  at  the  measure  of  his  achievements, 
but  for  our  beloved  Bishop  Griffiths,  this 
outpoiulng  of  his  gifts  was  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  his  adoration  of  Christ,  loyalty 
to  country,  love  of  church,  and  compasalon 
for  all  mankind.  He  saw  Christ  vibrantly 
alive  in  Hla  mystical  body,  the  (diureh;  he 
saw  Christ  suffering  In  the  afflicted  and  the 
neglected;  and  he  felt  compelled  to  serve  his 
church  and  assist  his  fellowman. 

The  humility  of  Christ  was  the  second  les- 
son lesson  Bishop  Griffiths  learned  from  the 
transfigtiration.  And  how  well  he  learned 
this  lesson. 

For  there  was  something  greater  to  this 
man  than  hla  talents,  sunethlng  more  as- 
tounding than  his  achievements.  Let  us 
then,  speak  no  more  of  what  he  did,  but 
rather  let  us  try  to  understand  what  he 
was.  Bishop  Griffiths'  primary  claim  to 
greatness  lay  In  the  depth  of  his  humility 
before's  God's  gifts.  He  recognized  fully  that 
his  gifts  were  not  honors  for  human  ap- 
proval but  obligations  for  a  future  account- 
ing, that  his  talents  were  but  tools  for  trans- 
mitting divine  truth,  that  his  endowments 
were  gifts  for  God's  cause  and  not  glory  for 
personal  conceit.  He  saw  clearly  that  all  he 
had  received  from  the  munificent  hand  of 
Almighty  God  was  to  be  expended  for  man's 
supematiiral  advancement,  and  not  for  his 
own  natural  aggrandizement.  His  vision 
was  so  broad  and  hla  analysis  so  penetrating 
that  he  saw  with  realistic  perspective  the 
smallness  of  his  own  (or  of  any  man's) 
place  In  the  full  scope  of  the  divine  plan. 
Understandably  then.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  always  seek  to  Imitate  tbe 
transfigured  Christ,  who  did  not  want  His 
splendor  revealed. 

The  hiunanlty  of  Christ  is  the  third  and 
final  a^>ect  to  the  transfiguration  scene 
which   so  Influenced  Bishx^   Griffiths'   life. 
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He  was  ever  Inspired  by  the  thought  of 
Christ  leaving  aside  the  brilliance  of  His 
divine  Illumination  and  walking  slmfriy  as 
a  man  among  men.  His  legion  of  friends, 
civic  and  ecclesiastic,  can  testify  that  our 
beloved  friend  always  remained  a  simile 
priest  and  a  warm  human  being.  He  was 
indeed  a  priests'  bishop,  not  only  respected 
but  revered;  not  ony  leaned  upon,  but  loved. 
Iday  I  stop  here  for  a  brief  moment  to 
recount  a  few  Instances  of  his  warm  and 
unaffected  human  qualities.  In  JusUfioa- 
tion,  we  might  even  \ue  his  own  words: 
'"Hils  is  Indeed  a  moment  for  remembrance, 
when  lights  and  shadows  and  familiar  figures 
filt  through  the  mind." 

Despite  the  many  preoccupations  of  his 
official  duties,  he  was  still  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  pec^le.  E^ak  to  his  parishioners  at 
Bt.  Monloa%.  They  will  tell  you  of  his  visits, 
always  xinannounced.  to  a  hospital  to  visit 
a  sick  working  man.  or  to  a  home  to  spend 
a  few  moments  with  the  elderly  sick. 

I  cherish  the  story  that,  after  receiving 
an  h(xiorary  degree  at  a  college  commence- 
ment, he  made  thet  humorously  warm  and 
encouraging  comment  to  a  student  who  had 
graduated  with  honors:  "Congratulations, 
son,  you  earned  yours;  I  got  mine  'summa 
cum  frauds.' " 

Consider  the  poignant  tenderness  of  his 
sincere  outburst  at  a  priest  friend's  eulogy: 
"How  can  I  be  expected  to  spoak  objec- 
tlvtiy,  with  a  heart  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row, of  one  who  has  been  an  Intimate  friend 
for  nearly  30  years?" 

Recall  his  unaffectedly  stopping  In  the 
middle  of  a  conversation  when  the  angelus 
bell  would  ring,  to  greet  the  mother  of  God 
as  he  would  greet  an  old  friend.  Or.  think 
of  his  imabashed  wonder  when  almost  SO 
bishops  and  countless  priests  and  dignitaries 
came  to  his  mother's  fimeral  mass,  Just  a  few 
abort  weeks  ago. 

However,  his  love  for  people  could,  when 
necessary,  evoke  a  scathing  denunciation 
against  wrong,  nght  years  ago.  upon  hearing 
that  a  certain  university  would  admit  a 
Negro  only  If  (ordered  by  the  courts,  he 
declaimed:  "Do  you  have  to  go  to  court  to 
go  to  a  university  when  we  are  all  Americans, 
all  Christians,  and  all  followers  of  Christ? 
Either  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  xinl- 
versallty  of  the  hxmuin  race  or  we  dont.  If 
we  do,  we  must  stand  by  what  we  believe." 

True  charity  Is  a  total  of  God,  and  of 
neighbor  for  the  sake  of  God.  Bishop  Grlf- 
fiths  was  a  priest  Immersed  In  charity. 

His  luiexpected  death,  which  has  so  de- 
prived his  family,  his  parishioners,  the  arch- 
diocese, and  the  church,  has  shocked  and 
saddened  us  all.  But  in  this  hoiu'.  we  must 
not  forget  that  death  Is  In  reality  the  be- 
glimlng  of  life,  that  the  stilling  of  his  elo- 
quent voice  among  us  is  prelude  to  the 
first  uttering  of  his  unending  adoration  In 
heaven's  eternal  litxirgy. 

How  clearly  St.  Leo  expresses  the  same 
thought:  "In  this  mystery  of  the  transfig- 
uration, God's  providence  has  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  hope  of  the  chiffch;  so 
that  the  whole  body  of  Christ  may  know  what 
a  transfcmnatlon  will  be  granted  to  it,  and 
that  the  members  may  be  assrired  that  they 
well  be  sharers  In  the  gl<H7  which  shone 
forth  in  their  head." 

And  Bishop  Griffiths,  who  so  revered  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  transfiguration,  now 
knows  his  own  transfigiiratlon,  for  "fmn 
the  moment  he  enters  the  heavenly  city, 
each  one  of  the  elect  Is  transformed  Into  the 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  Son  of  God.  Why 
ahall  the  fact  of  seeing  God  transfigure  our 
souls  In  this  way?  Because  o\u  souls  are 
like  mirrors,  and  when  they  contemplate  in- 
effable beauty,  they  will  become,  and  for- 
ever remain,  pure  Images  of  this  beauty." 

To  hla  beloved  sister,  Helen,  may  we  ex- 
press the  sincere  sympathy  of  His  Smlnenoe 
Cardinal  Spellman.  and  myself,  aod  our 
blshc^M.  priests,  religious   and  peopl%.    Be 


assured  of  oar,  prayers  for  your  beloved 
brother,  from  the  two  dioceses  which  he 
served  so  well. 

May  the  memory  of  thU  great  and  good 
man.  of  this  devoted  priest  and  dedicated 
bishop,  sustain  us  all  in  this  time  of  sadness. 
May  we  be  inspired  by  the  realization  that 
now  "the  truth  of  the  words  llwu  art  a 
priest  forever,*  have  been  revealed  to  his 
soxil  in  all  its  depth.  His  dignity  as  minis- 
ter of  Christ  will  be  for  him  an  eternal  source 
of  inocxnparable  honor,  and  eternal  cause 
for  thanksgiving,  for  praise,  and  pure  and  in- 
describable joy." 

May  we  all  be  strengthened  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  continued  love  tmd  prayers  for 
us  before  God's  throne,  until  that  day  when 
we  hope  we  shall  all  be  transfigured,  even  as 
he,  into  the  likeness  of  Christ. 

Highlights  in  thi  Lifi  of  Bishop  OaimTHs 
Of  the  41  bishops  in  history  with  tlea  to 
the  Brooklyn  Diocese,  none  coiild  be  credited 
with  a  wider  range  of  interest,  activity.  In- 
fluence and  accomplishment  than  Most  Rev. 
James  H.  Griffiths.  8TD,  who  died  Monday. 
He  was  a  curate  and  pastor,  a  linguist, 
scholar,  teacher,  writer  and  orator;  expert  on 
the  Eastern  Rites,  Canon  law,  and  ecclesias- 
tical heraldry;  served  as  chancellor  of  the 
Military  Ordlnarlate  and  Vatican  observer 
at  the  U.N.;  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
\Ja.  participants  in  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

BORN   in    BR00KI,TN 

Bishop  Griffiths  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  July 
16.  1903,  the  son  of  the  late  James  Henry  and 
Helen  O'Neill  Griffiths,  and  was  baptized  In 
St.  Stephen's  parish.  A  sister.  Helen,  stiU 
lives  In  Bro<*lyn.  His  mother  died  earlier 
this  year  and  his  father  32  years  ago. 

The  brilliant  youth  studied  at  St.  Agnes 
Seminary,  which  was  then  located  on  Union 
Street,  Brooklyn,  and  at  St.  Augustine's  High 
School.  He  was  celebrant  at  a  Maas  Com- 
memorating the  golden  Jubilee  of  the  latter 
May  14,  1060. 

The  blshop-to-be  continued  his  stiidles 
at  St.  John's  College.  He  was  its  first  alum- 
nus to  be  raised  to  the  episcopate.  St.  John's 
awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree in  l»41.  Three  years  Uter  he  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  letters  from  Man- 
hattan College,  and  one  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity In  1060. 

DOCTOX  or  BACRD  THXOLOQT 

He  attended  the  Almo  Capranlca  College 
in  Rome,  oldest  seminary  in  the  wc«ld,  and 
made  his  theological  studies  at  the  Ponti- 
fical Gregorian  University,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theol- 
ogy. He  was  ordained  for  the  Brooklyn  Di- 
ocese In  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
Rome,  Biarch  12.  1027,  and  offered  his  first 
Solemn  Mass  at  St.  Agnes  Church,  Hoyt  and 
Sackett  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Father  Griffiths  served  as  an  assistant  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Joseph,  Babylon,  the  old 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  St.  Augustine,  both 
Brooklyn.  From  1927  to  1029  he  was  also 
New  Testament  instructor  at  the  Dominican 
Normal  School.  AmltyvUle. 

In  1929  Blah(^  MoUoy  appointed  Mm  as 
secretary  of  the  dloceean  tribunal  and  later 
as  auditor  of  the  ecdeslasttcal  court.  In 
1031  he  became  diocesan  censor  of  boolEs. 
On  October  1,  1985.  he  was  designated  as 
vice  chancellor  of  the  dioceee.  He  was  i^p- 
polnted  a  papal  chamberlain  by  the  late 
Pope  Pius  ZI  in  1938. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ford- 
ham University  Conference  on  Saetem  Bites 
axMl  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He 
waa  also  a  founder  of  the  Canon  Law  Society 
of  America  and  waa  prealdent  of  the  orga- 
nization in  1941-42. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
Into  World  War  n.  Bishop  MMloy  entrusted 
to  Mnnelgninr  QrUltlM  tbe  supervlaloii  of  the 
chaplaina  and  ehaplatn-candidatea  in  tbe 


Dioceee  of  Brooklyn.  He  helped  In  the 
establishment  <a  the  National  Catholic  Com- 
munity Service  In  the  Dioceee  of  Brooklyn, 
particularly  at  the  Shore  Road  Club  and  at 
the  St.  Albans  canteen,  and  was  later  ap- 
pointed diocesan  director  of  NCCS-USO  ac- 
tivities. 

As  moderator  of  the  chaplains'  aid  com- 
mittee of  the  Dlooesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women.  Monsignor  Griffiths  organized  active 
groups  In  several  parishes  to  provide  chap- 
lains laboring  both  In  the  dioceee  and 
throughout  the  wra-ld  with  veetments,  lin- 
ens, sacred  vessels,  medals,  rosaries,  books, 
and  pamphlets. 

aBPRCSXNTKD  VATICAN  SXBVICK  ' 

At  the  request  of  the  apostolic  delegate, 
Monsignor  Griffiths,  who  was  fluent  in  six 
languages,  handled  the  work  of  the  Vatican 
Information  Service  in  the  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, transmitting  hundreds  of  mnnnngca  each 
month  to  and  from  persons  In  enemy  and 
enemy-occupied  countries.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Vatican  staff,  he  supervised 
the  work  of  tracing  dozens  of  Brooklyn  ■^n** 
Long  Island  men.  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
Ucs  alike,  who  were  wounded  or  tni—ing  in 
action. 

When  the  Italian  and  German  prisoners  of 
war  arrived  in  this  country  he  acted  In  the 
capacity  of  representative  of  the  Apoetolic 
delegation  tn  providing  prayer  books,  scapu- 
lars, rosaries  and  other  articles  of  devotion 
for  the  various  prison  camps. 

On  November  3,  IMS,  Blahop  MoUoy  an- 
nounced that  Monsignor  Griffiths  had  been 
appointed  to  the  poet  of  chancellor  of  the 
Military  Ordlnarlate,  or  Army  and  Navy 
Diooese.  in  which  post  he  continued  general 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Oattiollc 
chaplains  of  the  American  forces  all  over  the 
globe. 

Pope  Plus  XTT  raised  Monsignor  Griffiths 
to  the  rank  of  domestic  ix«late  with  the  title 
right  reverend  mcxislgnor  Jime  10.  1944. 

CX>NSKCaATB>  OT  ISftO 

On  October  IS,  19tt,  he  was  named  Titular 
Bishop  of  Gaza  and  Auxiliary  to  Cardinal 
Spellman  in  his  capacity  as  military  vicar. 
He  was  consecrated  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
January  18,  1050.  His  emlnenoe  was  the 
consecrator  and  the  oooonsecrators  were 
Archbishop  Thomas  E.  MoUoy,  Btabop  of 
Bro<Alyn.  and  Bishop  William  R.  Arnold  of 
the  Military  Ordlnarlate. 

Bishop  Grifllths  offered  his  flrzt  Solemn 
Pontifical  Mass  at  St.  James  Pro-Cathedral, 
Brooklyn,  January  35,  1060.  Archbishop 
MoUoy  preaided;  Rt.  Rev.  MBgr.  James  H. 
Casey,  president  of  the  Tablet,  was  areh- 
prleet;  Rt.  Rev.  Misgr.  John  B.  Gorman, 
deacon;  and  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  VlnoMit  J.  Bald- 
win, subdeacon.  (Bishop  Griffiths  lator 
served  as  cooonsecrator  of  MSgr.  Baldwin  as 
first  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  BockvlUe  Centre 
July  26,  1963,  and  also  of  Broc^Llyn  Auxiliary 
Bishops  Joseph  P.  Denning  and  Cfaarlee  R. 
Mulrooney  AprU  22.  1060.) 
r^^^In  March  1962  Oardlnal  Spellman  i^i- 
pdmbd  him  to  the  board  of  archdlocesan 
consultors.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
named  to  the  Committee  on  Moral  and 
Spliitual  Resoiuoes  of  the  International  In- 
formation Administration,  the  Government 
agency  handling  oversea  information  and  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Bishop  Griffiths  continued  with  the  liaii- 
tary  Ordlnarlate  until  1066,  whoi  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  multilingual  St. 
Monica's  parish.  YcnicvlUe,  home  residence 
of  m^ny  UJ7.  and  diplomatic  officUIs,  where 
he  was  able  to  make  great  use  of  his  con- 
siderable talents. 

In  1960  Bishop  Griffiths  was  appointed  offi- 
cial observer  of  the  Holy  See  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  toUowing  year  he  became 
the  first  Vatican  observer  at  a  New  York  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Bduoatlonal,  Sd- 
entlflc,  and  Cultural  Organization.    He  also 
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Mr.  TOUX  ^SON.  One  of  the  most 
outstaodlzkg  ai  id  knowledgeable  persons 
In  the  Nation  with  regard  to  merchant 
marine  matter  i  Is  Mr.  Prank  A.  Nemec. 
ezeeattve  rice  president  of  the  Lykes 
Braa.  Steamsfa  p  Co.,  Inc.  It  has  been 
my  prtTflege  t^  know  him  and  to  woric 
maritime  problons  for 
I  >n  March  12,  he  spoke  to 
( kyvemment  Accountants 
Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject "Our  Fckir  Merchant  Marines — 
Challenge  of  the  Sixties."  It  was  such 
an  excellent  iiddress  that  I  believe  It 
should  be  mad  i  available  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  for  that  reason  I  am  in- 
serting it  In  tl  e  CoNGRXssiONAL  Rkc(hu>  : 
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reveals.  It  Is  totally  misleading  when  Inter- 
preted as  an  Index  at  perf ormanoe  for  our 
entire  maritime  establishment. 

The  fiain  facts  of  tbe  nutter  are  that  the 
United  States  has  four  separate  and  distinct 
merchant  marlnee.  that  three  are  beeet  by 
major  problems,  but  that  one  of  them  Is 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  should  be  a  source 
of  national  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Taken  together,  these  four  merchant  ma- 
rines of  ours  have  one  major  thing  In  com- 
mon— ^they  use  ships  to  carry  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers In  our  ooeanbome  trade.  Aside  from 
this,  their  mode  of  operation  Is  different,  the 
IMTlinary  markets  In  which  they  each  compete 
are  separate,  and  their  performance,  earnings 
and  proepects  vary. 

To  group  the  performances  of  these  four 
merchant  marines  together  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  combining  the  performance 
of  railroads,  trucks,  pipelines,  bargellnes, 
airlines,  buses,  tazicabs.  and  other  forms  of 
domestic  transportation. 

Only  one  of  our  four  merchant  marines — 
the  common  carrier  or  liner  group — is  directly 
subsidized.  This  is  because  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  was  enacted  as  a  liner 
act — designed  primarily  to  establish  Ameri- 
can-flag companies  in  oiur  essential  general 
cargo  trades — and  it  has  succeeded  remark- 
ably well.  But — it  never  was  intended  to  do 
more.  As  presently  constituted  It  cannot 
provide  major  assistance  to  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine.  In  the  past, 
Congress  has  refused  to  expand  its  basic  pxir- 
poee  and  successive  national  admlnlatratioos 
have  not  requested  legislative  change. 

It  is  the  height  of  Irresponsibility  to  crit- 
icize the  193S  act  tar  failure  to  do  something 
which  it  never  was  intended  to  do  and  for 
which  It  has  no  legislative  mandate — par- 
ticularly when  It  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
Its  designed  purpose.  Let's  stop  tearing 
down — and  start  building  up. 

If  our  national  maritime  policy  is  to  be 
modified — diet's  make  the  changes — deliber- 
ately, with  full  knowledge  of  specific  prob- 
lems and  prospects  and  after  realistic  assess- 
ment of  our  national  desires,  objectives,  costs 
and  benefits. 

Understanding  begets  knowledge — and 
opens  the  high  road  of  accomplishment.  So 
let  us  begin  with  understanding  that  our 
oceanbome  shipping  falls  Into  four  major 
Industrial  groupings: 

Porelgn  trade: 

1.  Conunon  carrier  or  liner  operators. 

2.  Contract  and  bulk  carriers. 

3.  Tankers. 
Domestic  trade: 

4.  Dry  cargo  and  tankers  engaged  in  the 
domestic  trade. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  has 
about  030  privately  owned  active  ships  en- 
gaged In  oceanbome  commerce.  In  addi- 
tion, about  300  other  vessels  are  engaged  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  Of  this  entire  fleet  of 
xncnre  than  1,200  ships  only  the  subsidized 
liner  companies  In  the  foreign  trade  and 
a  relatively  small  group  of  our  domestic 
tanker  owners  are  building  new  ships.' 

But — let  us  look  first  at  the  bright  side  of 
the  coin. 

COMMON  CAaatxa  oa  unes  opesatohs 

Today,  the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  liner  fieets  In 
the  world.  A  few  years  hence  when  the 
long-range  ship  replacement  program  Is 
completed  this  fieet  will  be  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

American  liner  companies  operate  as  com- 
mon carriers  for  cargo  and  passengers  In 
the  foreign  trade,  generally  serving  a  fixed 
range  of  ports  over  trade  routes  found  to 
be  eaaentlal  to  tbe  United  States.  Their 
present  active   fleet  consists  of  about  400 


>  The  subeldlxcd  companies  are  associated 
In  a  trade  aaaoclatlon.  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  sometimes  called 
CASL. 


cargo  liners  and  80  passenger  and  oomblna- 
tlon  vessels.  They  make  ■^'""e-  with  fre- 
quency and  regularity  and  normally  pub- 
lish rate  tariffs  on  most  oommodltles  valid 
for  stipulated  periods  of  time.  They  seek 
and  carry  moat  of  the  thousands  of  higher 
rated  articles  and  commodities  moving  In 
our  foreign  trade. 

Cargo  liners  are  fast  ships,  specially  de- 
signed for  the  carriage  of  general  cargo  and 
are  becoming  increasingly  qieclallzed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  pcutlcular  trade  routes. 
Because  of  speed,  cargo-handling  facilities, 
passenger  accommodations  and  other  con- 
strucUon  featives,  these  ships  jftn  expensive 
to  build  and  to  operate.  Large  staffs  are 
required  to  solicit  cargo  and  to  service  the 
ships  and  cargo.  The  liner  business  Is  ex- 
tremely competitive  and  U.S.  liners  com- 
pete with  the  ships  of  iwactlcaUy  every 
major  maritime  power. 

Now,  let  me  crow  a  little  and  reolte  some 
solid  achievements: 

1.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
United  Klngdcxn.  oiu-  present  cargo  liner 
fleet  is  larger  than  that  of  any  maritime 
power  on  earth. 

2.  Oiu  cargo  liner  fleet  Includes  more  fast 
ships  than  any  fleet  In  the  world,  and  even 
today  to  privately  owned  CASL  fleet  in- 
cludes five  Umes  as  many  20-knot  cargo  lin- 
ers as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

3.  In  the  early  1970's  when  o\ir  building 
program  Is  completed  we  will  have  the  new- 
est and  most  modem  fleet  of  cargo  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  any  natlcm. 

4.  As  the  result  of  recent  breakthroughs 
in  the  fleld  of  shipboard  mechanization  we 
have  a  fleet  which  technically  Is  second  to 
none — Indeed,  with  exception  of  Japan  and 
a  few  other  fc»wign  nations,  we  have  left  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  the  post. 

A  retroflt  program  soon  to  be  Initiated  will 
advance  shipboard  mechanization  on  ships 
built  during  the  past  several  years  and  will 
Insure  that  theae  new  ships  will  remain 
competitive  over  their  long  fut\u«  lives. 

5.  American  liner  operators  have  been 
pioneering  in  the  develc^ment  of  better  and 
more  efKcient  cargo-handling  techniques. 
Given  the  right  climate,  Improvements  in 
this  area  could  be  sweeping  and  rapid.  But 
even  at  present,  the  American  cargo  liner 
fleet  has  more  and  better  cargo-handling 
equipment  than  any  nation  In  the  world. 

6.  U.S.  shipbuilding  activity  continues  at 
a  low  ebb  and  In  terms  of  numbers  or  ton- 
nage our  entire  shipbuilding  program  Is  not 
large  compared  with  some  of  the  building 
and  proctirement  programs  of  other  mari- 
time countries.  But  the  subsidized  lines 
are  building  new  ships  at  the  rate  of  about 
17  a  year.  And  bear  this — a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  American 
Steamship  Lines  shows  that  these  17  ships 
are  about  26  percent  of  the  total  world  pro- 
duction of  cargo  liners  of  reasonable  size 
and  speed.  For  this  purpose  the  study  in- 
cluded worldwide  orders  for  ships  of  this 
tyi>e  having  capability  for  sustained  sea 
speeds  of  17  knots  or  more. 

Ciurent  UjB.  production  of  higher  speed 
liner  ships  (19  knots  or  more)  Is  about  75 
percent  of  the  entire  world  production. 

7.  This  American-flag  liner  fleet  in  1962 
earned  about  3S  percent  of  the  cargo  rev- 
enues In  our  export  trade  In  addition  to 
carrying  practically  all  military  cargo  mov- 
ing by  commercial  tnmmport. 

8.  Amerlcan-fiag  ship  operators  earned  or 
conserved  foreign  exchange  amounting  to 
almost  fl  blllloa  In  1962.  thereby  greatly 
aiding  our  Nation's  crucial  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem.  Of  this,  the  liners  con- 
tributed more  tban  two-thirds,  with  the 
subsidized  lines  alone  having  net  earnings  of 
more  tban  $S00  mUlloti  In  the  foreign  trade. 

9.  At  December  81.  1968.  the  subsidized 
operatocB  bad  oontraoted  for  a  Ixytal  of  ilT 
ablpa  oostlng  the  oompanles  more  than  t700 
million,  leaving  178  vessels  to  be  contracted 
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for  prlCH-  to  1976  at  a  corporate  ooet  of  more 
than  $1.2  bUllon.  This  total  of  about  $2 
billion  Is  the  largest  private  shipbuilding 
program  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  record  of  progreas  and  solid  accom- 
plishment is  no  accident.  It  has  resulted 
from  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a  liner  fleet  of  modem  design  and 
able  to  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
foreign  trade.  This  determination  and  the 
wl£dcHn  distilled  from  26  years  of  faltering 
support  crystallized  Into  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  Since  then,  private 
Industry,  operating  under  the  long-term 
operating  agreements  authorized  by  that 
act,  has  dedicated  its  capital,  earnings,  and 
abiUties  to  this  end. 

Because  of  differences  In  costs  (principally 
wages)  between  t(he  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations,  long-term  liner  operation  In 
the  foreign  trade  is  impossible  without  Gov- 
ernment aid.  The  1936  act  faced  the  issue 
squarely  and  granted  qualified  liner  com- 
panies cost  equalization  subsidies — the  so- 
called  "parity  principle."  Subsidies  are  paid 
to  contractoni  under  the  act  and  any  citizen 
can  apply  end  If  qualified  can  be  awarded  a 
long-term  contract — ^provided  he  meets  the 
rigorqfl^  financial  and  operating  standards 
and  l/wllllng  to  undertake  shipbuilding  and 
other  obligations. 

Under  the  "parity"  philosophy  of  the  1936 
act  the  Government  says  to  the  owner:  If 
you  will  buUd  your  ^ilp  to  Amerioau  stand- 
ards, we  will  pay  the  construction  difference 
directly  to  the  American  shipyard.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  says:  If  yam  will  operate  that 
ship  iinder  the  American  flag  regularly,  In 
good  times  and  bad,  on  a  route  the  Govern- 
ment designates  as  eesential,  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  difference  between  your 
high  American  ship  operating  costs  and  tixe 
lower  foreign  ooets.  Then  you  will  be  In  a 
competitive  poeltion,  to  succeed  or  fall  by 
your  own  efforts.  The  Government  does  not 
however  absorb  amy  portion  of  higher 
American  general  administrative  costs  nor 
any  part  of  cfu^o  handling  or  other  non- 
vessel  expenses.  If  you  earn  more  than  a 
specified  return  on  the  capital  necessarily 
employed  In  subsidized  operations,  we  will 
divide  the  excess  60-60,  until  the  entire  sub- 
sidy Is  repaid  to  tbe  Government.  For  na- 
tional defense  piuposes.  It  Is  cheaper  for 
private  Industry  to  own  and  operate  a  fleet 
which  will  be  available  for  military  purposes 
In  an  emergency  than  for  your  Government 
to  build  and  lay  up  the  vessels  In  a  reserve 
fleet.  The  resulting  protection,  the  bene- 
flclal  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments, 
employment  of  those  many  thousands  of 
American  citizens  In  building  and  operating 
American  ships,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
American  Import-export  trade  in  peacetime 
Justify  the  cost  of  Government  aid. 

I  dont  mean  to  be  a  PoUyanna  and  leave 
the  Impression  that  all  is  well — 

1.  Cargo  rates  are  too  low.  Consequently, 
industry  earnings  have  been  unsatisfactory 
and  capital  accretion  has  been  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  minimizing  dividends 
to  stockholders.  Higher  rates  and  increased 
earnings  will  be  required  to  fund  future  re- 
placement costs  and  attract  and  retain  neces- 
sary shipping  capital. 

2.  More  conunercial  cargo  is  needed— ^he 
American  shipping  public  can  help — and  the 
Government  and  CASL  are  sparing  no  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

3.  The  Industry  needs  a  prolonged  period 
of  labor  peace,  and  there  are  signs  of  progress 
here. 

4.  The  cost  of  the  program  Is  increasing. 
Shipboard  mechanization  offers  promise  of 
rationalizing  future  operating  subsidies,  but 
the  prospect  of  rising  shipyard  subsidy  re^ 
mains  unsolved. 

6.  The  freight  rate  conference  system  and 
Government  laws  and  regulations  need  over- 
hauling. 

Despite  these  and  other  problems,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  1936  act  has  worked  remark- 


ably well — has  accomplished  its  principal  ob- 
jectives— and  that  the  subsidized  fleet  is  a 
healthy,  virile  segment  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  darker  side  of  our 
maritime  plctiu^. 

TRAMP  SHn>S  OB  BULK  CARRIERS  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  has 
approximately  110  dry -cargo  ships  partici- 
pating In  the  carriage  of  bulk  or  other  spe- 
cial cargoee  under  contract  terms.  These 
ships  are  not  common  carriers  and  operate 
on  the  basis  of  specifically  negotiated  con- 
tract terms. 

They  are  not  directly  subsidized  and  be- 
cause of  high  American  operating  costs  they 
cannot  effectively  ccxnpete  in  world  markets. 
Their  continued  operation  depends  upon  In- 
direct subsidies  paid  by  the  United  States 
In  the  form  of  higher  rates  on  Government- 
controlled  cargo  consigned  to  them  under 
our  cargo  preference  laws. 

While  tramp  or  contract  carriers  do  carry 
parcels  of  general  cargo,  their  participation 
is  limited  since  their  basic  purpose  is  to 
carry  the  large  quantities  of  bulk,  homo- 
geneous cargoes  which  move  In  world  trade 
on  a  weight  basis.  Characteristically,  this 
would  include  full  cargoes  of  grain,  iron  ore. 
bauxite,  phosphate  rock,  and  similar  com- 
modities, with  charter  rates  varying  from 
day  to  day,  Indeed,  from  hour  to  hour. 

In  terms  of  tonnage — but  not  in  value — 
the  U.S.  b\ilk  trade  is  far  larger  than  the 
general  cargo  or  liner  trade.  In  1962,  for 
example,  the  following  weight  pattern  ap- 
pears: 

Dry  cargo  exportt  and  imports 

(In  millions  of  long  tons] 


Year  1962 

U.S.  ocean- 
bome trade 

U.S.  per- 
cent 

ToUl 

171.6 

Liners -..  

47.0 
124.6 

Irregular  or  tramp _. 

6  2 

As  previously  explained.  In  1962  UJS.  liners 
obtained  about  37  percent  of  the  total  liner 
reven\ies.  Cargo  revenue — not  weight — ia 
the  best  indicator  of  performance  in  the  liner 
trades.  No  percentage  Is  shown  for  liners  In 
terms  of  weight  since  to  measure  perform- 
ance in  the  liner  trades  by  weight  of  cargo 
is  an  absurdity.  Yet  this  is  normally  the 
manner  in  which  Government  statistics  are 
prepared.  The  purpose  of  the  common  car- 
rier is  to  carry  higher  rated  cargo  (such  as 
machinery,  silks,  manufactiired  goods  and 
appliances  of  every  variety)  and  this  iiot- 
mally  moves  by  measurement.  Comparing 
or  averaging  this  type  of  cargo  with  bulk 
cargo,  such  as  iron  ore.  Is  something  that  no 
experienced  shipping  man  does.  Tet  this  is 
precisely  the  manner  In  which  most  of  our 
shipping  statistics  are  compiled. 

Compared  by  almost  any  standard  with 
the  dry-cargo  contract  fleet  of  the  world, 
the  American  bulk  carrier  fieet  Is  unimpres- 
sive. 

The  fieet  consists  almost  entirely  of  war- 
built  ships  which  were  acqxilred  from  the 
Government  under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  or 
under  various  other  ship  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

Not  a  single  bulk  carrier  has  been  con- 
structed In  any  American  shipyard  for  the 
foreign  trade  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.* 
During  this  same  span  of  years  the  bulk 
carrier  fieets  of  the  major  maritime  powers 


•Some,  however,  have  been  reconstructed 
through  the  addition  of  mldbody  sections 
and  in  other  ways.  AddltionaUy.  certain 
ships  released  from  tbe  QovenunMit  reserve 
fleet  have  at  will  be  reconditioned. 


have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  have 
vastly  Increased  their  size  and  efllclency. 
Countries  such  as  Liberia,  which  provide 
tax  havens,  far  outstrip  the  United  States  In 
the  size  and  modemness  of  their  bulk  fleets. 
As  new  bulk  carriers  are  built  In  foreign 
yards,  there  is  notable  Increase  In  size  and 
speed.  For  example,  orders  placed  in  Japan 
by  foreign  owners  during  the  last  9  months 
of  1963  Included  six  ships  of  30,000  dead- 
weight tons  or  more,  with  the  largest  for  a 
Norwegian  owner  having  the  prodigious  size 
of  62,300  deadweight  tons.  To  some  degree 
this  tendency  is  beginning  to  parallel  the 
postwar  trend  of  tanker  construction  toward 
supertankers. 

There  are  no  superbulk  carrin-s  under  the 
American  flag  and.  accordingly,  these  con- 
tract carriers  are  at  increasing  cost  disad- 
vantages since  charter  rates  are  set  In  the 
world  market. 

While  construction  of  bulk  carriers  in 
domestic  shipyards  is  permitted  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  appropriated  amounts  nec- 
essary for  ship3rard  Eubsidies.  Applications 
for  such  subsidy  are  now  pending,  but  the 
fiscal  1965  budget  contains  no  provision  to 
enable  construction  of  such  vessels. 

As  this  fleet  ages  further,  the  prospects  of 
its  continued  operation  become  less  and  less 
certain. 

The  time  of  crisis  will  soon  be  upon  us 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  must 
soon  come  face  to  face  with  basic  questions 
of  ix>llcy,  such  as: 

1.  Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  di- 
rectly or  IndirecUy  subsidize  a  tramp  fieet 
on  a  continuing,  long-term  basis  and  If  so, 
what  form  should  this  subsidy  take  In  order 
to  Insure  construction  of  new  b\ilk  carriers? 

2.  Is  this  form  of  subsidy  desirable  In  the 
public  Interest  and  are  the  costs  compatible 
with  other  national  objectives?  What  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  balance  of  payments? 

3.  Since  foreign  Importers  of  bulk  cargo 
generally  control  the  routing  of  their  ship- 
ments, how  can  the  United  States  ass\ire 
bulk  cargo  in  sufficient  volume  over  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  any  new  fleet  to  JxisUfy  Its 
construction? 

4.  Is  such  a  fieet  necessary  for  the  com- 
merce and  defense  ot  the  United  .States,  or. 
as  has  been  suggested  In  certain  quarters! 
should  the  United  States  rely  in  this  respect 
upon  those  vessels  said  to  be  "vmder  effec- 
tive UJS.  control"?  Or  should  vessels  be  built 
abroad  for  registry  under  the  American  flag? 

These  and  many  other  alternatives  and 
considerations  comprise  serious  questions  of 
public  policy  which  should  be  faced  squarely 
by  the  United  States  after  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  iH^sent  and  potential  world 
markets  in  which  the  bulk  carrier  fieet  com- 
petes. These  contract  carries  have  prob- 
lems unique  to  their  Industry,  and  lumping 
them  together  wltb  the  liner  fleet  only 
delays  and  obscures  possible  solutions. 

Even  with  the  constructive  and  sympa- 
thetic help  of  the  United  States  the  future 
of  contract  bulk  carriers  vuider  the  American 
flag  is  imcertain  and  they  will  face  many 
operating  and  financial  problems  in  the  years 
ahead. 

TANKERS    IN   THE   FOREIGN   TRADE 

The  use  of  American  tankers  In  our  for- 
eign trade  has  shrunk  rapidly  since  1946  and 
at  the  end  of  1963  there  were  only  36  tankers 
so  engaged. 

With  low-cost  construction  and  operating 
costs  freely  available  to  foreign  owners  and 
with  the  added  Inducements  of  tax  shelters 
In  Liberia,  Honduras,  and  elsewhere,  the 
problems  of  this  tanker  Industry  of  oxirs  have 
compoim.ded. 

Indeed,  for  practical  purposes  It  can  be 
said  that  a  foreign  trade  tanker  fleet  has 
ceased  to  exist  for  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  tankers  survive  In  the  foreign 
trade  by  carrying  dry  bulk  cargo,  such  as 
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nottn  oarrying 


tanken 


Typical 
shows  tbe 
cent  pest: 

Coastwise 

Interooastal 

Ncmcontiguous. 


dedlJied 
period. 


The  problems 
quite  dUferent. 

On  the  whole, 
dustry  hss 
in  the  prewar 

In  19ie  ooastwl^ 
troducOon  ot  thi 
proved  prospects 
hawtllng  costs. 
assess  results 
are  modified  war 
low  capital  base, 
return  on  these 
HebuUdtng  of  a 


iSob«rty. 


*  This   excludes 
the  Great  Lakes— 
which  also  have 
lems. 
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approach    Involves   not 

eratlons,  but  also  our 

other  nations  of  the  free 


TAinCXBS 


are  emi^oyed  In  the 

are  faced  with  oompeti- 

new  and  lm(Ht>ved  plpe- 

the  advent  al  the  super- 

dcnnestic  petroleum  trade 

pe  -petuatlon  of  a  smaller  but 

[tanker  fleet  in  future  years. 

tion  will  confirm  this 

likely,   however,  that  in 

tanker  fleet  will  show  a 

I  the  number  of  shlpe — if 


a]  id 
tndi 


eehsalza 


ca;>acity. 

1  UXOBTSSS 

employ]  oent  of  domestic  freighters 
foUowlQg  pattern  during  the  re- 


23 

25 
43 


Total  frelg:  Iters — ---  90 


ind  prospects  of  each  are 


the  domestic  shipping  in- 
fmn  about  300  ships 


trade,  the  succeeaful  in- 
contalTier  ship    has  im- 
by  vastly  reducing  cargo- 
Yet  even  here  one   miut 
Ships  now  being  used 
milt  ships  with  a  relatively 
Deq>ite  ttiia,  the  financial 
oberations  has  beoi  meager, 
new  fleet  at  higher  costs 


271  vessels  employed  on 
principally  bulk  carriers — 
special  and  unique  prob- 


er added  piggyback  competition  from  the 
railroad  may  adversely  affect  long-term 
pro^jects  of  our  coastwise  trade. 

The  interooastal  trade  is  heavily  reliant 
on  the  movement  of  lumber  and  canned 
goods  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Uie  gulf /At- 
lantic areas.  High  domestic  operating  costs 
and  increasing  c(»npetltlon  from  Canadian 
and  other  foreign  sources  are  some  of  the 
major  problems.  Prospects  for  large-scale 
fieet  renewal  are  dim  albeit  contralner-shlps 
are  entering  the  trade. 

Our  two  new  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
together  with  Puerto  Rico  form  the  prin- 
cipal cornerstones  of  our  noncontiguous 
trade. 

The  growth  of  these  key  areas  Is  heavily 
reliant  on  sea  trade  and  It  seems  evident 
that  an  American-flag  service  to  these  areas 
must  be  maintained  if  we  are  not  to  chain 
these  three  vital  bastions  to  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  Increasing  foreign  competition 
forecasts  an  extension  of  the  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  the  1936  act  to  these  offshore  trades. 

Dry  cargo  companies  In  the  domestic  trade 
have  been  using  ships  costing  about  $1  mil- 
lion (before  modification)  which  eventually 
will  have  to  be  replaced  with  ships  costing 
10  times  as  much — or  more. 

Here  again  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
with  a  vital  national  decision  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  to  proceed. 

On  balance: 

Our  domestic  dry  cargo  merchant  fleet 
has  shrunk  drastically  from  prewar   levels. 

Competition  from  new  and  Improved  forms 
of  domestic  transpc«^  is  increasing;  I.e..  pipe- 
lines, bargelines,  railroad  piggy-backs,  trucks 
and  the  like. 

Operating  results  are  marginal . 

Technical  Innovations  have  helped— but 
may  not  answer  underlying  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Prospects  for  growth  and  construction  of 
new  ships  are  not  good — except  in  the  tiinker 
trade  and  other  special  situations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  U.S.  liner  fleet,  the  second  largest  on 
the  high  seas,  includes  many  of  the  most 
modern  cargo  liners  afloat.  In  a  relatively 
few  years,  as  more  new  ships  are  delivered, 
this  cargo  liner  fleet  will  be  the  envy  of  the 
world — in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Even 
today,  It  Includes  more  20-knot  ships  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

The  1936  act  as  a  liner  act  has  been  a  re- 
sounding success.  It  has  done  precisely 
what  it  was  designed  to  do. 

As  a  consequence  of  conserving  earnings 
the  subsidized  lines  are  reasonably  flnanced 
and  our  liner  companies  and  tbe  ships  they 
operate  are  Invaliiable  national  assets.  This 
segment  of  our  merchant  marine  Is  In  good 
shape. 

Not  so  with  our  other  three  merchant  ma- 
rines. In  each  of  them  we  And  serious  eco- 
nomic problems — and  a  questionable  future. 
Presently  only  the  domestic  tanker  Industry 
has  the  ability  to  regenerate — but  it  Ls  likely 
that  this  wlU  be  a  lower  level. 

Lack  of  progress  in  rebuilding  our  nonliner 
fleets  is  no  defect  of  the  1936  act; — rather  It 
is  a  failure  aa.  the  part  of  Government 
to  realistically  define  and  Implement  Its  ob- 
jectives in  these  fields. 

The  success  oi  the  1936  act  and  the 
strength  of  our  conunon  carrier  liner  fleet 
provides  a  secure  anchor  to  windward.  So 
let's  temper  the  lessons  of  history  in  the 
light  of  present-day  realities  and  develop 
attainable  national  objectives  for  the  rest 
of  our  maritime  estabDshment. 


The  active  privately  oumed  merchant  marine 
of  the  VnUed  States,  Dec.  31.  1963 


EinployjTient 

Num- 
ber of 
ships 

Tonnage  (in 
tboDsands) 

•Gross 

Dead- 
weight 

roREILS   TR.\PB 

Conminn  carriers: 
(  oiiibinatlon     cargo     and 
pikssfnger  vessel''  

30 
400 

420 
3.400 

270 

(  .irpo  liners,  freighters 

4,800 

ToUl,  cominan  carriers. 
Triiiups  or  contract/'bulk  car- 
riers  .  . 

430 

112 

87 

8.820 

«30 
880 

6,070 
1  200 

Tiiiikor's 

1,380 

Total,  foreign  trade 

fiSO 

8.fl00 

7,860 

DOMESTIC  TR.\PE 

I'rt.'vsrt\FPr  vessels 

I 

M 

314 

30 

780 

3.020 

20 

Froighlers 

1,080 

i'ankcrs..  . 

4,860 

Total,  domestic  trade... 

30fi 

3,800 

8,geo 

tJrand  total 

904 

B.400 

13,800 

Note.— Does  net  include— 

r,i}  70  Inartl ve  private  ships; 
(b)  Oovermnent-owned.  largely  war  built,  fleet; 
ic)  Oreat    Lakes  fleet,   eonsisting   of  271    ships, 
iiifKstly  kulk  eaiTlers— 
Nor  does  it  Include  sblps  said  to  b«  "under  elTcctive 
coiUroi  of  the  United  States." 

Source-  U.S.  Department  of  Commerc*,  Maritime 
.A.i]inniistration,  "Employment  Report,"  Dec.  31,  1963, 
rouivle'l      Employment  la  typical. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  btireau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqiiiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunittee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congkbssionai,  Rkcord, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-llS,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcosD  at  91.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Recoeo  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


FUamuUe  Faimcf  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  ifxmnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro, 
I  Include  the  following  letter  I  Just  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Edward  Press,  chairman 
of  the  Accident  Prevention  Committee  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
on  the  subject  of  H.R.  10445,  a  bill  I  re- 
cently Introduced  which  would  Include 
all  types  of  bedding  under  the  provlsicms 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  of  Dr.  Press'  inter- 
est in  the  need  for  this  legislation,  and  I 
call  to  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  his  letter  and  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  statement  for  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Committee: 

Amkkican  Pctuc 
Health  Associatioh,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  20.  1964. 
Hon.  Albebt  H.-Quix, 
Minnesota  Congressman, 
House  Offloe  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  CoNORxasiCAN  Qua:  I  am  very  much 
Interested  In  the  bUl  (HJl.  10446)  that  you 
Introduced  on  |iCarch  16  for  revising  the  Ped- 
eral  Planunable  Pabrlcs  Act. 

My   committee    of    the   American    Public 
Health  ABSOdatlon  and  a  similar  committee 
of   the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  on 
which  I  also  serve  have  been  exploring  this 
field  actively  for  several  years.    We  feel  that 
there  is  oonsiderable  need  for  a  wideq>read 
educational  campaign  to  encoiu-age  the  use  of 
flame  resistant  treatments  on  fabrics  that  are 
frequently  involved  in  serious  or  fatal  In- 
juries.   One  beginning  step  in  such  an  edu- 
cational   campaign    in    my    opinion    is   an 
amendment  to  the  Pederal  Planunable  Pab- 
rlcs   Act    in    general    adopting    the    revised 
Standards   of  .the   National  Pire  Protection 
Association  rather  than  the  10-year-old  Com- 
mercial Standard  191-53  which  among  other 
things  consider  any  fabric  safe  that  requires 
more  than  1  second  to  ignite.    If  you  have 
not  already  seen  it  I  believe  you  will  be  in- 
terested  in   the  enclosed   doeument  I  pre- 
pared as  an  aftermath  of  seme  testimc»iy 
I  gave   at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Interstate  Commerce.    Tou 
wUl   note   that  there  are   q>eclflc  allusions 
in  the  statement  to  fatalities  from  the  igni- 
tion of  bedding  or  fabric  on  furniture.    Poc 
example  in  New  York  City  in  i960.  44  fat«dl- 
tiee  involved  flammable  bedding  fabrics. 

I   would    appreciate   your   sending  me   a 
oopy  of  your  bill  and  any  general  comments 
on  the  subject  that  you  would  have. 
Many  thaztks. 
Sincerrty, 

Edwasd  Pacss.  MJ3.. 
Chairman.  Accident  Prevention  Committee. 


Appendix 

Flammable  Pabrics 
(Statement  for  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics Accident  Prevention  Committee) 
Thousands  of  children  suffer  serious  In- 
juries  and   hundreds   die   annually   in  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  bums  asso- 
ciated with  flammable  fabrics  used  in  cloth- 
ing, curtains,  bedding,  drapes  and  other  slm- 
Uar  materials.      The  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics    has    had   a   longstanding   inter- 
est In  the  prevention  of  bums  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  treatment.    Several  of 
their  committees  are  Involved  in  this.    The 
accident  prevention  committee  has  conduc- 
ted  a  Joint  study  with   the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  of  the  circumstances 
and  fabrics  involved  In  91  serious  or  fatal 
burns   that   involved   clothing.     The  acad- 
emy-sponsored   American    Standards    Asso- 
ciation   Committee  on  Hazards  to  Children 
is  also  concerned  with  safety  standards  for 
materials  and  substances  involved  in  child- 
hood accidents. 

SIZE     AND     EXTENT     OF     THE     PROBLEM 

In  1960.  there  were  a  total  of  7,646  deaths 
from  Are  and  explosion  recorded  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  exact  proportion  of  these 
In  which  wearing  apparel  or  other  fabrics 
such  as  curtains,  drapes,  mattresses,  etc. 
were  involved  was  not  recorded.  An  analysis 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  esti- 
mates that  13  percent  of  deaths  from  such 
burns  among  their  policyholders  were  due  to 
the  ignition  of  clothing.  They  also  estimate 
that  an  additional  similar  percentage  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  fabrics  other 
than  clothing,  such  as  bedding,  upholstery, 
curtains,  drapes,  etc. 

A  study  of  accidental  fatalities  in  Cleve- 
land and  Cuyahoga  Coimty,  Ohio,  reported 
a  total  of  169  deaths  there  from  1969  to 
1962  that  resulted  from  Are  and  explosion 
of  combustible  materials.  Of  these,  60  or  86 
percent  were  directly  attributed  to  the  Ig- 
nition of  clothing  and  7  more  to  the  Igni- 
tion of  bedding  or  fabric  on  fumltiu-e.  Eight 
other  cases  were  felt  to  be  due  to  "care- 
less smoking"  which  carries  a  strong  impli- 
cation of  fabric  ignition.  This  would  make 
a  total  of  75  of  the  169  deaths,  or  44.4  per- 
cent that  were  associated  with  flammable 
fabrics. 

Another  study  conducted  through  special 
supplements  of  death  certificates  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  over  a  4-year  period  from 
1954  to  1958,  revealed  that  of  120  fataUties 
due  to  fire  and  explosion  of  combiistlble 
material.  60  or  50  percent  were  due  to  Igni- 
tion of  clothing  or  other  fabrics.  Of  theee. 
26  Involved  the  ignition  of  clothing,  23  the 
ignition  of  bed  or  fumiture  fabrics  whUe 
smoking,  11  were  due  to  the  Ignition  of  flam- 
mable fabrics  other  than  clothing  for  rea- 
sons other  than  smoking.  Another  10  or  8 
percent  were  due  to  flash  flree  or  localized 
explosions  which  probably  Ignited  cloth- 
ing although  the  report  does  not  specify 
this. 

A  report  from  the  Tennessee  Crippled  Chll- 
drens'  Services  covering  the  S-year  period 
from  1969  to  1961  found  that  142  children 
received  medical  or  related  service  for  bums 
during  this  S-year  period  and  of  these.  68, 
or  40.8  percent,  resulted  from  clothing  fires. 
In  a  review  of  bums  among  childrm  in 
Robeson  County,  N.C.,  a  total  of  61  cases 
were  studied  and  of  these.  14  were  due  to 


flre  or  explosion.  Thirteen  of  the  fourteen 
Involved  clothing  fires.  The  remainder  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  scalds  or  contacts  with 
other  hot  objects. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  proportion 
of   fire   and   explosion   fataUUes  that   were 
caused  by  clothing  or  other  flammable  fab- 
rics, the  coroners  at  medical  examiners  of 
several  majw  cities  were  contacted  directly 
by  the  chairman  of  the  ccxnmlttee  <m  haz- 
ards   to   children.     In   summary,   In    Cook 
County.  Chicago,  27  persons  died  as  a  result 
of  ignition  of  their  clothing  in  1962,  21  were 
residents  of  the  city  and  6  of  the  suburban 
areas  of  the  county.     In  Cuyahoga  County 
with   a   population   of   about   1.76   million, 
there  were  23  fataUtles  In  1962  from  the  Igni- 
tion of  clothing.    In  Los  Angeles  County,  for 
the  year  ending  June  SO.  1962,  there  was  a 
total  of  142  deaths  resulting  from  fire.    Of 
these,  48  were  associated  with  clothing  and 
13  with  other  flammable  nonclothlng  items 
Buch  as  mattresses,  upholstery,  etc.    In  New 
York  City,  for  1960,  there  were  a  total  of  216 
deaths  as  the  result  of  fire  or  conflagration. 
Forty-four  of  these  Involved  flanunable  bed- 
ding fabrics  and  resulted  from  smcrfdng  in 
bed.    Although  the  exact  amount  associated 
with  the  ignition  of  clothing  was  not  spe- 
cifically determined  an  estimate  of  40  per- 
cent was  made  by  one  of  the  ofllcials  of  the 
medical    examlnws    ofllce.      In   Miami    and 
Dade   County,    Fla..    there   were   37   deaths 
from  fire  and  conflagratloii.    Twenty-six  of 
these  were  adult  fire  victims  where  smoking 
was  the  point  of  origin  so  that  the  Impli- 
cation of  clothing  or  other  fabric  being  Ig- 
nited is  strong.     Five  of  the  i960  fatalities 
were  recorded  as  not  being  associated  with 
smoking  but  involving  the  ignition  of  cloth- 
ing. » 

A  study  by  the  State  fire  marshal's  office 
in  California  for  the  years  1961  to  1963  in- 
clusive, gave  a  total  of  206  fatalities  where 
the  ignition  of  clothing  was  a  major  con- 
tributing fact(»-  to  the  fataUty.  Approxi- 
mately three  times  as  many  occurred  In  fe- 
males (162  versus  64)  as  in  males.  In  addi- 
tion, as  noted  in  the  table  below,  there  is 
a  dUproportionately  large  nimiber  of  fataU- 
tles among  the  children  and  the  aged.  Per- 
sons in  these  age  groups  are  especUUy  vul- 
nerable to  accidental  Ignition  of  clothing. 

California  fatalitiea  from  clothing  ignition, 
1951  to  1953.  incluHve 


Ape  group 

Number  of  deaths 

Percent 

of 
desttu 

Peroont 
of  popu- 
lation 

Male 

Female 

ToUl 

0to9 

6 

0 

31 

18 

M 
12 
40 
S3 

64 
13 
80 
SO 

31 

6 

39 

24 

10  to  19...  ... 

20  to  74 

76  and  over 

4 

Total 

M 

152 

20« 

100 

100 

CniKMIOLOGT 

Reviewing  the  clrcimistances  involved  by 
an  epldeml<doglc  appraisal  of  the  host,  the 
agent  and  the  environment  reveals  several 
areas  of  approach  In  controlling  the  source 
of  casualties.  Assuming  that  the  agent  con- 
cerned is  fire,  the  environment,  the  clothing, 
upholstery,  bedding,  drapes,  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  sinroundlngs  that  oatoh  on  fire 
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natxirally.  Saran.  Vinyon  and  Dynel  also  fall 
to  bum  easily.  Wool  Is  especlaUy  flame 
resistant.  Silk,  before  sizing  Is  added.  Is  also 
relatively  fiame  resistant.  However,  some  of 
the  propesaea  for  stiffen tng  or  giving  in- 
creased body  to  silk,  cotton  and  other  fabrics 
Increase  their  flammablllty. 

Although  many  of  the  synthetic  fibers 
such  as  nylon,  orlon  and  dacron  do  not  bxirn 
rapidly,  when  they  do  bum  or  when  they  are 
exposed  to  heat  from  adjacent  layers  of  cot- 
ton or  rayon  which  have  been  Ignited,  they 
tend  to  soften  and  melt  forming  a  relatively 
hot.  sticky,  tarlike  substance  which  in  its 
molten  stage  can  catue  serious  bvirns. 

In  addition  to  the  burning  characteristics 
exhibited  by  the  various  textile  fibers,  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  woven  and  worn 
contribute  substantially  to  their  degree  of  fire 
haaards.  For  example,  those  woven  with 
high  nap  or  pile  surfaces  have  a  very  large 
number  of  edges  or  points  available  for  Igni- 
tion. Also  because  of  the  abundant  air  (and 
oxygen)  between  them,  combustion  is  ex- 
tremely easy  and  rapid.  Thus  they  burn 
much  more  readily  than  fabrics  with  a  plain 
surface.  Some,  when  ignited,  will  have  the 
fiame  almost  fiash  across  the  surface  within 
a  few  seconds.  Fabrics  that  are  loosely 
woven  but  with  considerable  air  space  be- 
tween the  fibers,  Le.,  those  with  a  low  weight 
per  unit  stirface,  b\im  mon  rapidly  than 
heavy,  dense  materials,  with  a  low  portion  of 
air  and  a  high  density  per  unit  surface.  Ma- 
terial such  as  voiles  and  organdies  usually 
bum  very  rapidly.  Indeed,  they  bum  so 
rapidly  they  were  prohibited  from  sale  un- 
der the  original  Federal  standards,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  revise  these  standards  from 
a  minimum  of  4  seconds  (per  6  Inches  burn- 
ing rate)  to  3>4  seconds,  to  allow  their  sale 
In  interstate  commerce.  In  addition  to  the 
weaves  and  type  of  fiber,  the  style,  design, 
and  method  of  wearing  are  factors  Involved 
in  bum  hasards.  The  fiuffy  lace  petticoats 
and  the  wide  skirts  often  worn  by  Little  girls, 
particularly  at  parties,  are  much  more  prone 
to  be  ignited  than  tight-fitting  long  trousers 
of  the  boys.  In  addition,  long  baggy  sleeves 
are  much  more  apt  to  accidentally  become 
Ignited  by  gas  range  or  cigarette  than  tlgbt- 
fittlng  sleeves.  The  California  State  fire  mar- 
shal's ofllce  has  published  a  leaflet  on  this 
subject  which  summarizes  these  factors  suc- 
cinctly. 

MODinCATION      or     BURNING      CHARACTERISTICS 
or    FABRICS 

Many  fabrics  can  be  and  have  had  their 
burning  characteristics  modified  by  artificial 
means.  A  variety  of  fiame-retardant  proc- 
esses are  available  with  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness.  The  optimum  process  should 
result  in  the  fabrics  which  retain  air  per- 
meability, moistxire  abaorpUon.  tensile 
strength,  sewing  quaUtles.  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  multiple  launderlngs  and  dry 
cleanings.  This  is  not  always  easy  to  attain 
especlaUy  at  a  low  cost.  Among  the  current 
fiame-retardant  processes  discussed  at  a  re- 
cent national  conference  w'ere  the  Lynrus, 
F  Jl.-l  process,  the  "THPC"  ( tetrakishydroxy- 
metbylphoaphonium  chloride)  and  the 
"AFO"  (trls  Il-aairldlnylpholne  oxide). 
By  mixing  THPC  and  APO  in  a  1-to-l  mole 
ratio,  wetting  the  fal»ic.  squeezing  out  the 
excess  solution,  drying,  curing,  and  washing; 
an  effective  fiame-retardant  fabric  results 
which  la  resistant  to  both  laundering  and 
dry  cleaning. 

Hoer 

In  general,  children  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  sta^  of  growth  or  maturity  In 
judgment  as  to  be  partlctilarly  careful  about 
exposing  themselves  and  their  clothing  to 
qiMioa  heaters,  gaa  or  electric  ranges,  matches, 
eandlea.  ate.,  are  parttciilarly  susceptible  to 
accidental  Ignition  of  clothing. 

Tha  agad.  particularly  those  with  disabili- 
ties associated  with  senility,  cerebral  arterio- 
sclerosis and  tha  aaaociated  forgetfulness  and 
carelessness  ("second  childhood")   represent 


another  very  vulnerable  "host."  A  third 
category  are  adults  with  adequate  Judgment 
and  maturity  under  oidlnary  oirciunstances 
who  as  a  result  of  exaeaaiva  liquor  consump- 
tion or  ezcaasive  fatigue  are  likely  to  liave 
temporary  Impairment  In  their  behavior  and 
fall  asleep  smoking  either  in  bad  or  in  up- 
holstered chairs.  In  addition  they  may  be 
more  careless  with  cigarettes  and  other  fire 
hazards  than  they  would  ordinarily  be.  Each 
of  these  categories  of  hosts  exhibit  particular 
areas  of  mcreaeed  susceptibility  or  vulner- 
ability to  harm  from  flammable  fabrics  and 
the  educational  and  legislative  approach  to 
them  deserves  special  emjAasis. 


The  item  or  agent  specifically  Involved  in 
setting  fire  to  the  clothing  or  drapery  varies. 
For  children,  it  Is  frequently  q>aoe  heaters, 
gas  ranges,  matcliaa,  and  similar  sources  of 
fire  or  heat.  For  adults,  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  cigarettes,  the  use  of  flammable  liquids 
such  as  gaaoUne  or  flammable  cleaning 
agents,  petroleum  distillates  such  as  cigarette 
lighter  fiulds  or  lifter  fluids  for  charcoal, 
etc.  Theaa  agents,  like  the  special  categories 
of  hosts,  are  also  amenable  to  special  or 
intensive  educational  efforts  to  reduce  their 
hazard. 

mscoasioiN 

It  is  obvious  that  bums  associated  with 
flammable  fabrics.  Including  clothing  and 
nonclothing  ttems  (sudi  as  blankets,  quilts, 
upholstery,  bedding,  etc.)  figure  frequenUy 
in  serious  Injuries  and  fatalittea  restating 
from  bums  to  ehildran  (and  adults) . 

A  variety  of  factors  are  involved  and  in- 
clude not  only  tha  degree  of  flammablllty  of 
fabrics  but  also  the  accessibility  of  matches, 
combustible  liquids,  gas  ranges,  and  space 
heaters  and  other  sources  of  flame  as  well 
as  the  adeqiiate  supervision  of  children,  the 
disabled,  elderly  and  the  Intoxicated.  Pre- 
ventive efforts  should  be  intensified  in  as 
many  areas  as  possible  and  with  a  variety 
of  approaches. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  host,  partic- 
ularly Infants  and  children,  educational  ac- 
tivities for  ;>arents  through  pediatricians 
and  through  other  sources  using  as  many  of 
the  media  of  mass  commxinieatlon  as  possi- 
ble; programs  aimed  at  increasing  the  super- 
vision of  children,  emphasizing  their  early 
indoctrination  with  obedience  and  discipline 
so  as  to  aid  In  keeping  them  away  from 
sources  of  fiame  and  heat  all  should  be  in- 
tensified. In  the  sphere  of  supervision  of 
older  persons  such  as  those  confined  to  nurs- 
ing and  convalescent  homes  and  homes  fc»- 
the  aged  or  those  with  infirmities  being 
cared  for  at  home,  a  »<niii*r  type  of  supervi- 
sion and  effort  should  be  exerted  as  that  af- 
forded to  children.  For  those  adtUts  in- 
volved in  smoking  when  intoxicated  or  with 
the  careless  use  of  cigarettes,  still  a  different 
approach  would  be  indicated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  efforts  to  control 
the  agent,  increased  publicity  on  the  poten- 
tial hazards  of  space  heaters,  on  the  safety 
advantages  of  central  heating,  on  the  haz- 
ards of  fireplaces  and  of  gas  ranges  and  gas 
space  heaters  with  open  fiames.  should  be 
developed.  Also  our  efforts  to  keep  matches, 
flammable  drycleaning  and  polishing  sub- 
stances, gasolines,  and  other  flammable 
agents  away  from  children  should  be  reem- 
phasized  and  expanded.  Leaving  children 
alone  in  a  trailer  or  in  an  -apartment  or 
house  with  space  heaters  with  exposed  heat- 
ing elements  represents  an  obvious  hazard. 
Bonfires,  burning  rubbish,  leavea  and  other 
sources  of  open  flamea,  all  are  serious  poten- 
tial hazards  and  precautionary  measures 
should  be  taken  in  all  these  instances. 

The  fabrics  Involved  In  moat  of  these  fires 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  artificial  modification  can 
play  a  role  In  preventing  casxialtles.  These 
modifications  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
exclusion  or  prbhlbttion  of  all  fiammable 
fabrics,  as  most  fabrics  have  sc»ne  degree 
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of  flammablllty.     However  all  of  the  highly 
flammable  fabrics  shotild  be  barred. 

In  addition,  our  efforts  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  Isast  flammable  materials  fv  the 
purpose  should  be  redoubled.  Modlficattoos 
in  style  and  design.  parUcvdarly  where  mora 
flammable  fabrics  are  Involved,  to  avoid  the 
use  of  wide  billowing  skirts  and  peHlcoata 
or  wide  flowing  aleeves  for  household  chores 
or  where  open  flames,  space  beaters,  or  gas 
ranges  are  involved;  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. 

In  those  instances  where  for  one  reason 
or  another  it  Is  necessary  to  use  voUes.  ar- 
gandles,  rayons,  and  other  types  of  danger- 
ously flammable  fabrics  for  children  or  the 
aged,  the  use  of  fabrics  from  flame  resistant 
fibers  should  t>e  urged. 

Exclusion  or  prohii>ltlon  of  extremely 
flammable  fabrics  not  only  for  clothing  but 
for  any  other  use  wliere  there  Is  a  fire 
hazard,  could  be  sought  through  legislative 
enactment.  Similar  statutory  prohibitions 
of  even  moderately  flummBHiff  fabrics  might 
be  Insisted  upon  in  those  places  where  the 
hazard  involves  the  public  an  masse,  rather 
than  individuala.  For  example,  legislative 
requirements  prohibiting  moderately  flam- 
mable falMics  from  being  used  as  drapes  In 
passenger  airplanes  or  in  public  assembly 
rooms,  conference  rooms  in  hot^s,  school- 
rooms, audltorituns,  etc..  would  be  in  order. 

It  Is  true  that  the  cost  of  treating  various 
fabrics  to  make  them  flame  resistant  in- 
creases the  final  cost  to  Hie  consumer  but. 
because  of  the  relative  oholoe  of  matariaU 
available  to  the  consumer  and  the  hazard 
of  dangerouaiy  flammable  fahrlca.  it  Is  felt 
that  if  there  were  sxifBcisnt  demand%or  this 
type  of  treatment  Just  as  there  has  been  in 
the  past  for  other  items,  the  mass  produc- 
tlan  cost  woiUd  lower  the  wait  cost  so  that 
this  would  not  be  a  majw  deterrent. 

l.XQTHT.anpiC 

The  Federal  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1963  should  be  revised  to  Include  fabrics 
that  require  more  than  1  seeond  to  ignite 
and  to  include  costume  arUdea  such  as  hula 
'''^'irXM.  Unproved  standards  for  classlflcatloa 
of  the  fianunablllty  of  fabrles  have  been  de- 
veloped by  representatives  of  a  variety  of 
natlcmal  agenotes  and  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Aaaoclation.  It  Is  felt 
that  Federal  and  SUte  legislation  would  be 
Improved  by  being  based  on  these  standards 
which  have  been  revised  la  1962. 

Federal  leglsUtlon  applies  only  to  mate- 
rials that  are  Involved  In  interstate  com- 
merce. Fabrics  manufactured  and  used 
within  the  State  of  cMigln  are  exempt  from 
these  regulatloos.  It  is.  therefore,  felt  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  sM^h  of  the  States 
to  adopt  leglsUtlon  slmUar  In  Intent  and 
purpose  to  that  of  the  Federal  legislation. 

XXCOUlCKirOATIONS 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  formally  adopt  a  pol- 
icy statement  or  resolution  emphasizing  our 
concern  with  the  prevention  of  bums  in 
children  and  suggesting  intensification  of 
our  efforts  for  their  prevention. 

2.  Kach  of  the  acadeety  chapters  should 
be  urged  to  Inteoslfy  their  acUvitiea  in  the 
areas  of  prevention  outlined  above  and  such 
aids  as  pamphlets,  leafleta,  brochures,  talks, 
films,  and  other  Items  currently  available 
(see  safety  blbliographir  previously  pub- 
lished by  the  Accident  Prevention  Commit- 
tee of  the  AAP)  should  be  encouraged. 

S.  Hand  in  hand  with  increased  educa- 
tional preventive  activities,  explorattoa  of 
the  enactment  of  legtslatlon  (or  the  revtsien 
of  existing  legislation  on  the  subject  is  indi- 
cated) and  should  be  actlveir  puzsxied. 
Legislation  slmUar  to  that  SKistlng  in  CaU- 
fomla.  New  Tork,  and  New  Jbrsey  but  based 
on  the  current  revised  standards  of  the  na- 
tional Fire  Protectlaa  Association  which 
have  been  developed  in  eooperatloa  with  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  should  be 
encouraged. 
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4.  Increased  publicity  on  the  avalUbili^ 
of  the  more  recent  flame  retardant  piwoesses 
and  efforta  to  eliminate  dangerously  Abm 
mable  fabrics  tram  ohildren's  clothing  and 
the  fumishlngB  in  ohildren's  rooms  and 
nurseries,  tegether  with  suggested  modifica- 
tion in  style  of  clothing  for  children,  should 
be  adopted. 


Dealk  •£  G>L  G.  E.  Ijamt    \  v 


EXTENSICH?  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MABTLAm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  25. 19S4 

Mr.  BEAIIj.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  Col  O.  E.  Uams  on  March  22, 
1964,  Maryland  has  lo£t  a  respected  citi- 
zen and  the  veterans  of  our  Nation  have 
lost  a  great  friend. 

Colonel  Uams  drafted  the  original  sol- 
dier Insurance  i^an  in  1917  and  went  on 
to  devote  his  Ufe  to  vet«*ans  affairs. 
His  effcHts  won  him  a  citation  from  Gen- 
eral Pershlnc  for  "exceptionally  meritori- 
ous and  conspicuous  service."  He  also 
served  three  terms  as  national  cMa- 
mander  In  chief  ol  the  MUltuy  Order 
of  the  Worid  War. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  veterans  In  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Colonel  Uams.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consult  that  the  obituary  contained 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  March  24, 
1964,  be  printed  In  the  AiH>endlx  of  the 

RCCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoL.  O.  E.  I  JAMS,  Veterans  An> 

A  military  officer  who  once  distinguished 
himself  by  creeping  to  the  front  lines  in 
World  War  I  under  enemy  fire  to  write  S200 
million  in  insurance  policies  on  the  lives  of 
U.S.  fightlngmen,  died  Sunday  after  a  short 
illness. 

Col.  George  E.  IJams,  75,  whose  life  was  de- 
voted to  veterans'  affairs,  died  at  Holy  Cross 
Hospital,  Sfiver  Spring. 

He  drafted  the  original  soldier  insiirance 
plan  used  In  the  field  after  he  was  assigned 
to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  de- 
tachment of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
In  1917.  For  his  efforts.  General  Pershing 
cited  him  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  and 
conspicuous  service." 

Colonel  IJams  was  bom  in  Baltimore.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Maryland  Cavalry  In  1908  and 
served  two  enlistments  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. After  his  discharge,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Maryland  In- 
fantry but  declined  and  reenltsted  as  a  pri- 
vate for  more  border  duty  with  the  Maryland 
Brigade. 

ZNLISTB    as   FKIVATX 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
I,  Colonel  IJams  enlisted  as  a  private.  Be- 
cause he  had  sold  Insurance,  he  was  asked  to 
handle  war  risk  Insurance  In  the  AEF.  He 
declined  but  later  was  attached  to  the  war 
risk  insurance  detachment  on  orders  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  Newton  D.  Baker. 

In  1921.  he  vras  sent  back  to  Europe  as 
Assistant  XMrecter  of  the  War  Bisk  Inauranoe 
Bureau  te  negotiate  reciprocal  agreemente 
with  foreign  oaonMea  for  care  of  dlsMAed 
veterans.  Later  he  organised  all  the  regional 
offloes  of  the  Bureau  and  later  became  Direc- 
tor. 

Under  the  new  VA,  he  was  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  medical  and  domiciliary  care. 


construction  and  sxippliea  and  was  given  a 
role  in  the  planning  af  Federal  heapltals. 

NAMXD   TO   OOiaUBSKON 

In  1945,  he  was  appolntad  te  a  eommlssion 
to  stady  eeonomic  oandlttons  created  by  the 
Japaaeae  acoupation  af  tha  Phlllppinaa.  re- 
sulting In  eetabUshmsnt  of  the  War  Claims 
Comraisalan  in  1949. 

After  the  war  Ooloaei  IJams  became  direc- 
tor of  tha  National  BehabiUtaUon  Servtoe. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

He  also  served  three  terms  as  national 
commander  la  chief  of  the  Mlhtary  Order  of 
the  World  War.  Among  his  deeonrttons  was 
a  Purple  Heart,  an  Oflieer  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  Ofllcer  French  Academy.  CSievaller 
Legion  of  Honor  (France)  and  Order  of  La- 
fayette (France). 

Colonel  IJama.  who  lived  at  218  Shaw  Ave- 
nue, Silver  Spring,  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary  Rawllngs  Addison,  of  the  home  address, 
and  three  children.  Oecrge  Sdwln,  Virginia 
Coleman,  and  Barbara  Whltmore. 


Speecii 


of    Hm.   mOard   CaMweU 
JaduoBvlllc,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Mtasamim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRKSSNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  r«oently 
the  Honorable  MlUard  Caklvell.  f  otmexly 
a  Member  of  this  body  from  the  State  of 
Florida  and  later  Governor  of  that  State, 
but  who  now  graces  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Plorlda. 
addressed  the  Jacksonville  Bar  Aasoda- 
tlon.  This  eminent  lawyer  aivd  Jurist 
made  some  very  pertlnoit  remarks  ocm- 
ceming  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  order  that  his  timely  remarks  might 
receive  broader  coverage,  I  submit  his 
speech  herewith  to  be  placed  In  the 
Record, 

Mr.  Caldwell's  speech  follows: 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  nuclear  bomb, 
the  airplane,  and  the  radio  are  little  more 
than  grains  of  sand  en  the  broad  beach  ot 
world  history.  None  of  theae  phenomena  is 
of  fundamental  Importanoe — neither  lias  any. 
In  any  major  sense,  deflected  the  course  of 
mankind.  In  all  of  htuian  time  "we  can 
covmt  three  periods  of  truly  vital  signifi- 
cance— the  first,  the  era  when  the  first  bi- 
ped crawled  out  of  the  nuid  azMl  stood  up- 
right; the  second,  the  advent  of  Clirlstlanity, 
and,  the  third,  the  20th  century  show- 
down between  cooununlsm  and  dvllizatlan, 
upon  the  oatoome  of  which  depends,  not 
merely  the  fate  of  the  United  States,  nor 
of  Russia,  nor  of  China,  init  the  fate  of  the 
future  of  human  free  society. 

For  the  second  time  In  history  the  basic 
ideology  of  man,  for  i^es  to  oome.  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  stnqgth  cr  weakness 
of  a  single  nation — this  time  the  United 
States  of  America.  Th*  first  such  encounter 
took  plaoe  an  the  plains  of  Marathon,  2.454 
years  ago,  -wlutn  western  Greece  twned  back 
the  eastern  Fataians.  Had  the  ortentals 
conquered  the  West  at  Marathan.  as  they 
had  already  subjugated  the  tieat  of  the  then 
knewn  warld.  we  would  not  have  aaaambled 
here  today  to  diaouss  the  theory  «f  gov- 
ernment. But.  once  again,  the  West  is  at 
war  with  the  East  and,  once  again,  the  West 
will  decide  iriiether  the  oriental  antigod 
philosophy  shall  prevail. 
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Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States,  not 
subject  to  election  by  the  people  nor  to  their 
win.  there  for  life,  has  tortured  the  plain 
language  of  the  Constitution  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, has  destroyed  the  rule  of  law  and  sub- 
stituted. In  Its  stead,  the  rule  of  man. 

The  Integrity  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
represents  the  difference  between  a  free  gov- 
ernment  elected  by  the  people  and  govorn- 
ment  by  nine  appointed  Judges.  To  make  It 
shockingly  plain,  our  Republic  has.  In  a 
major  sense,  been  converted  to  a  oollec- 
tlvlstlc  sort  of  principality  over  which  we,  as 
citizens,  have  lost  control.  That  Is  harsh 
language — language  which  should  not  be 
used  unless  there  Is  sound  and  provable 
basis  for  the  apprehension  expressed.  Let's 
look  at  the  record  and  see  If  what  the  Court 
has  done  and  what  the  Justices  of  that  Court 
have  said,  warrant  the  views  I  have  ex- 
jn-essed. 

The  majority  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
never  having  really  believed  It  possible  that 
the  Court  would  set  Itself  up  as  a  maker  of 
policy  and  a  source  of  new  law.  did  not  fore- 
see the  awesome  possibility  of  usurpation  and 
did  not  provide  adequate  means  of  correc- 
tion. 

Judicial  legislation  can  be  more  destructive 
of  our  rights  than  congressional  enactments 
because,  while  the  latter  nuty,  at  the  behest 
of  the  voters,  be  repealed  or  amended  by  a 
new  Congress,  the  fmner,  as  pragmatical 
fact,  is  subject  only  to  the  passing  fancy  of 
fire  Judges.  The  Congrees,  standing  in  awe  of 
the  Judiciary,  cannot,  unless  it  be  prodded  to 
action  by  the  electorate,  be  depended  upon 
to  SBSBrt  its  authority  to  proscribe  judicial 
meddlng  with  policy. 

Stnoe  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  not  answer- 
able to  the  people,  as  are  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments,  the  electorate  is 
relatively  helpless.  The  public,  when  dls- 
l^eased  with  the  Supreme  Coiu^  may  change 
PresldentB,  the  appointing  power,  but  a  new 
President  can  do  nothing  until,  by  death  or 
resignation,  there  is  a  vacancy. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  pending  so-caUed  civil  rights  bill, 
a  Uatant  but  understandable  political 
sophistry.  Its  piurpose,  of  course,  U  to  lead 
the  sheep  to  the  pen  for  a  shearing. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  and.  In  all 
probability,  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
approved  by  the  President,  is  in  several  re- 
spects obviously  unconstitutional. 

Under  normal  conditions  such  political 
haymaking  by  the  left  dealers  would  present 
no  great  danger  because  the  country  could 
depend  upon  a  nonpolltlcal  Supreme  Court 
to  meastuft  the  bill  by  the  yardstick  of  the 
Constitution  and  prevent  a  miscarriage  of 
Justice.  But  these  are  not  normal  condl- 
Uons.     (CJL) 

Washington  reminds  me  of  the  old  days  In 
the  Citrus  Belt  when  the  frultptickers 
thought  a  little  color  added  on  the  outside 
would  make  a  marketable  orange  out  of  al- 
most anything  that  would  roll.  Our  friends 
in  Washington  have  found  that  a  little  color 
added  to  legislation  insures  its  constitution- 
ality— the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. 

When  the  country  wakes  up  and  realizes 
Just  how  it  has  been  duped  it  can  elect  a 
new  Congress  and  a  new  President  but  the 
Supreme  Court,  absent  drastic  action  by  the 
new  Congress,  will  be  left  sitting  on  the 
uncontested  throne. 

If  they  were  asked,  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  would  tell  you  that,  if  private 
property  rights  should  l>«  subordinated  to  so- 
cial asplrattons.  the  purpose  ought  to  be  at- 
tatnad  by  orderly  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stlattan  and  not  by  usurpation.  But  I  sup- 
pose thayll  not  be  asked.  After  all.  they 
were  rather  simple  people  who  knew  more 


about  right  and  wrong  than  about  how  to 
fool  the  people. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  not  antic- 
ipating the  vary  real  danger  of  usurpation 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  rather  casual  ef- 
fort to  forestall  abuses,  provided  that  each 
appointment  to  the  Court  be  approved  by  the 
Senate;  that  dellnqumt  Judges  may  be  Im- 
peached and  that  the  Congress  have  the  au- 
thority to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
But,  as  proven  in  practice,  the  Senate  con- 
flrms  without  serious  question,  the  Congress 
never  impeaches  and  it  never  limits  the  scope 
of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

Erstwhile  respect  fOr  and  confidence  in  the 
Coiirt  has  left  the  public  slow  to  speak  but 
now,  after  30  ye«us  of  experience  with  an  un- 
restrained third  legislative  chamber,  It  Is 
barely  possible  that  indifference  is  merging 
Into  vlgilenoe.  It  is  not  be3^ond  the  scope 
of  speculation  that  an  alarmed  and  Informed 
ballot  box  will  demand  that  the  Congress 
discharge  its  constitutional  duty  to  restore 
the  Court  to  its  prc^wr  sphere  of  judicial 
fxinctlon. 

Judicial  freewheeling  is  the  proximate  re- 
sult of  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  to 
understand  the  purpose  ettch  of  the  three 
branches  ot  Government  was  designed  to 
serve.  The  man  on  the  street  is  not  disposed 
to  complain  when  the  oo\irts  expn^rlate  the 
power  to  legislate  because,  in  aU  probability, 
he  does  not  know  and  the  lav^ers  have  not 
told  him  the  legislative  function  belongs 
solely  to  the  Congrees.  The  law  schools  must 
shoulder  much  of  the  responsibility  tor  what 
has  occurred  since  they  trained  the  Justices 
who  are  now  in  the  process  of  transforming 
our  Republic  to  a  Latin  American  type  cen- 
tralizatioD.  Ttils  need  not  surprise  you  be- 
cause, generally,  those  schools  look  upon  the 
Constitution  as  a  malleable  Instnmaent  sub- 
ject to  dlstortlan  rather  than  as  the  charter 
under  which  the  Nation  is  to  be  governed. 

The  choice  the  informed  public  faces  is  not 
parUcularly  complex  but  the  need  for  mak- 
ing the  choice  is  imperative  because,  whether 
this  Nation  is  to  be  governed  by  the  rule  of 
law,  under  the  Constitution,  or  the  rule  of 
man.  unfettered  by  restraint,  ccmstltutes  the 
most  vital  problem  of  our  time. 

An  intelligent  decision  requires,  first,  that 
we  understand  the  purpoee  of  and  the  need 
for  the  Constitution  and,  second,  that  the 
Constitution,  in  itself,  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  a  republic  and  a  deqjoUsm. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  having 
been  subjected  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
dlctetors,  were  determined  that  this  Nation 
would  be  self-governed  by  its  citiaens  who. 
in  turn,  were  permanently  guaranteed  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges.  They  thought 
that  document  created  a  permanent  barrier 
against  usiirpatlon — a  barrier,  the  bars  of 
which  could  be  let  down  only  by  amendment, 
approved  by  the  pe<^e  themselves. 

And  so  it  is  that  our  simple  choice  lies  be- 
tween the  form  of  government  ss  conceived 
by  those  who  captured  oui  freedoms  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution  and  another 
form  of  government,  a  oentraliaatlon,  advo- 
cated by  the  left  decOers — a  choice  between  a 
Constitution  which  requires  s^>aration  of 
the  three  branches  of  government  and  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  an  emasculated 
Constitution  tmdar  which  all  power  is  con- 
centrated In  tbe  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  diCerencea  between  the  two  theories 
are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  as  black  U 
fran  irtiMe.  as  fiaadam  is  from  slavery,  ss 
Boetattsm  Is  tnm  eapttallsm.  Those  differ- 
ences ware  fairly  waH  delineated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice OaMkesg,  oa  the  one  hand,  when  re- 
cently ha  argued  for  the  unresttalnad  wlde- 
aptax-4a9r  poMay  of  the  Supreme  Oimrt, 
negating  tiM  rtgbti  of  tha  States,  and  by  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  when,  tn  support  of  Judicial 
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restraint,  be  said  the  notion  that  all  daft- 
clencles  in  our  society  should  find  a  cure  in 
the  courts  is  a  source  <a  ssrions  mischief. 
Stripped  of  its  diplomatic  trappings,  tfae  ax- 
change  demcmstrates  the  cleavage  between 
the  leftwing  philosophy  of  oantraliaatlon 
and  the  time-honored  theory  of  constitu- 
tional governnoent. 

Altho«ugh  oentralizatkm  had  its  strong  ad- 
vocates, a  majority  of  the  Founding  ntthers. 
In  the  light  of  their  firsthand  knoiKedge  of 
despotism,  kings,  and  monarchs,  and  being 
convinced  that  centralisation  is  synonynkous 
with  tyranny,  required  a  division  of  authwtty 
between  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  Oovemment  and  reserved  in 
the  States  all  powers  not  granted  by  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government.  There 
was,  however,  serious  question  whether  the 
National  Oovemment  would  In  good  faith  re- 
Bp>ect  that  reeervatioQ. 

Madison,  a- simple,  wordy  sort  of  moderate, 
thought  the  language  of  tfae  proposed  Con- 
stitution adequate  and  went  so  far  as  to  say 
the  States  were  to  t>e:  "No  more  subject 
*  *  *  to  the  general  anthort^  than  the  gen- 
eral authority  is  subject  to  them  •  •  •." 
That  means,  in  plain  words,  he  thought  such 
functions  as  local  law  enforcement,  local 
elections,  and  educatlcm  were  left  to  the 
States.  He  said  Federal  Jurisdiction  would 
extend: 

"To  certain  enumerated  objects  only  and 
leave  to  the  several  States  a  residuary  and 
inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  objects." 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  adroit,  tricky,  de- 
clared centralist,  having  no  faith  in  the  com- 
mon man  and  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
said: 

"The  proposed  Constitution  so  far  from 
implying  an  abolition  of  State  governments 
makes  them  constituent  parts  at  the  national 
sovereignty  •  •  •  and  leaves  in  their  posses- 
sion certain  exclusive  and  v«-y  important 
portions  of  soverdgn  power." 

And  then  he  came  up  with  this  amazingly 
false  prophecy: 

"It  will  always  be  far  more  easy  for  the 
State  governments  to  encroach  upon  the  na- 
tional authorities  than  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  encroach  upon  the  State  au- 
thorities." I 

Madison,  me-tooing  Hamftton's  sophistry, 
chimed  in  with  this  aigunasnt  for  adoption : 
"The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  are 
few  and  defined.  •  •  •  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  several  States  will  extend  to  all  ob- 
jects which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  people,  and  the  internal  order,  improve- 
ments and  pro^>erlty  of  the  State." 

But  Patrick  Henry,  distrusting  a  Central 
Government,  l>elieving  in  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  necessary  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
with  true  and  imerring  foresight,  disagreed. 
He  warned  his  conferees  te: 

"Be  extremely  cautloua,  watchful.  Jealous 
of  your  liberty.     Instead  of  secur^  your 
rights,  you  may  lose  them  forever." 
He  told  them: 

"There  will  be  no  checks,  no  real  balances 
in  this  Government." 
Then  he  looked  ahead  to  1B64  and  said : 
"This  Government  will  •  •  •  destroy  the 
State  governments  and  swallow  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  without  giving  previous  no- 
tice." 

George  Mason  agreed  with  Patrick  Henry 
and,  fearing  the  loss  of  aU  the  Revolution 
had  gained,  said  that  a  consolidated  Oovem- 
ment, "is  totally  subversive  to  every  prin- 
ciple which  has  hitherto  governed  us.  *  *  • 
These  two  ooncurrent  powers  cannot  exist 
long  together;  the  one  will  destroy  the 
other." 

But  the  warnings  were  Ignored.  Ifeson's 
prediction  has  come  to  pass.  Just  as  Patrick 
Henry  said  it  would,  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  swaUowing  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple.    And  the  Supreme  Caurt,  once  revered 


as  the  ^uurdlan  of  the  Constitution,   has 
wlaldad  tha  knlfa  against  Its  vitals. 

When  the  Sft^ytlon  process  reached  that 
provision  la  the  OensUtutton  which  created 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  dUTerenees  ^^yH 
doubts  were  aipreasad  in  harsh  i^ng^ggf 
n^Ulam  Grayson  voiced  his  suspicion  in  these 
words: 

"This  Coiu-t  has  more  power  than  any 
court  under  heaven  •  •  •  what  has  it  in 
view,  unless  to  subvert  the  State  govern- 
ments?" 
George  Mason  agreed  when  he  said: 
"When  we  oonsldar  the  nature  of  these 
courts,  we  must  oonduds  that  their  effect 
and  operation  will  be  utterly  to  destroy  the 
State  governments,  for  they  will  be  the 
judges  of  how  far  their  law  will  operate." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
mildly  Impressed.  They  understood  the 
probable  weakness  of  men  clothed  with  great 
power — they  had  Just  won  a  war  induced  by 
ordinary  mortals  who  had  assTuxMd  the  to- 
gas of  omnipotence.  So,  in  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  effectual  caution,  they  gave  to 
the  Congress  tfae  authority  to  prescribe  lim- 
its of  Jurisdiction  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  strikes  me  as  elemental  that  the  key- 
stone of  stabUtty  in  a  republic  is  mutual 
respect — respect  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  the  republic's  institutions  and  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  institutions  for  the  rights 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  maintained  pro- 
found respect  for  the  people  of  America,  for 
the  rights  ot  the  States  and  for  the  Consti- 
tution. For  a  century  and  a  half  the  pec^le 
entertained  profound  respect  for  tha  Su- 
preme Oourt.  Neltfaar  premise  Is  now  ten- 
able— ^the  Congress  and  the  Court  no  longw 
respect  the  Constitution,  no  longer  even  pay 
lipservioe  to  tha  rights  of  the  States  and 
have,  in  considerable  measure,  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

The  Coxnt's  seeming  contempt  for  the 
Constitution,  Its  baldly  asserted  power  to 
overrule  long  recognized  constitutional 
princlplas  and  to  read  into  tfae  Constitution 
new  and  alien  ktaaa,  have  spawned  mis- 
trust— ^by  many  of  tha  bench,  the  bar,  an^ 
the  responsilile  citiaenshlp  of  the  country. 

Let  me  give  yau  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
imperiallty  which  has  engendered  that  mis- 
trust. Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  tn  tha  Ti«T><X7in 
Mills  case,  hcM  tfae  Oourt  was  authorlaed  to 
"fashion  a  body  of  Federal  law,"  that  "the 
range  of  Judicial  Inventiveness  will  be  detar- 
mlnad  by  the  nature  of  tha  problsaa."  I 
ask  you,  since  when  was  that  Oourt  author- 
ized to  "fashion  a  body  of  Federal  law"  or  to 
indulge  "JudlcUl  inventiveness"? 

That's  the  sort  of  irresponsibility  which 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  the  moat  eminent  Jur- 
ist of  this  era,  had  in  mind.  In  his  lecture 
at  Harvard,  of  aU  places,  when  ha  waved  the 
danger  flag  and  pointed  to  what  can  happen 
when  tin  Bvqneoae  Oourt  arrogatea  to  ttaelf 
the  power  to  reatrtct  taw  rights  of  legtriwttva 
bodies  to  legislate,  and  BTrmiTt.  for  the 
Court,  the  leglslatiTS  function.  Judge 
Hand  said  the  Supreme  Court's  definition  of 
powers  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  wtriimts  the 
role  of  a  "third  legtsUtive  chambOT." 

He  criticized  the  Court's  usurpation  of 
power  and  said  he  had  never  been  able  to 
understand  on  what  basis,  other  tlMm  arbi- 
trary usurpation,  the  Court  had  adopted  the 
fact  it  may  legUate.  Doubting  tfaa  wtadom 
of  any  Judge  serving  aa  a  "communal  men- 
tor," Judge  Band  said:  "H  wa  do  naad  a 
third  duunber  It  should  appear  for  what  It 
is,  and  not  as  the  interpreter  of  Inscrutable 
prlndples." 

The  conference  of  chief  Jtistlces  of  the 
several  States,  by  formal  reaolutton,  urged 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  determines  ques- 
tions touching  the  powers  resu  njd  to  the 
States,  to  exercise  tfae  greatest  of  an  Judicial 
powers — the  power  of  JudMal  aelf- 
restratnt — and   to   recognise  the  difference 


between  that  which  the  Canstttutkm  may 
prssorlbe  and  that  wfaioh  a  majort^  of  ttks 
Supreme    Coait    may    deeia    dastrftMa— a 

strong  and  daaerved  rebuke.    Of  j '-g  In- 

tareet  Is  the  faot  that  when  tfaa  rsaolutian 
was  reported  to  the  full  oonferance,  the 
Chief  Justice  ot  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
United  States  walked  out  of  the  mimting  and 
resigned  from  tha  American  Bar  *-rf*ristinn 

T^iat  the  Supreme  Court  has  consciously 
set  about  rewriting  the  laws  is  fiilmittsrt  in 
the  language  of  the  Justices  themselves. 
Par  instance.  In  the  case  of  GHffln  v.  tlUTioia, 
one  of  the  Justices  said  that: 

"Candor  compels  acknowledgment  that 
the  decision  rendered  today  is  a  new  ruling. 
*  *  *  We  should  not  indnig^  In  the  flftlAn 
that  the  law  now  announced  has  always  been 
the  law  •   •  •." 

In  Baker  v.  Carr,  two  dissenting  Jiistices 
said  of  the  majority  opinion:  "TTie  Court  to- 
day reversed  a  uniform  course  of  dedslon 
established  by  a  doaen  oases,  irt«siiwn»ij  qq^ 
by  which  the  very  t*'*^'""  now  sustained 
unanimously  rejected  only  6  yeaa  ago." 

That  the  majority  opinion  was  "[A]  o 

slve  repudiation  of  the  experience  of  our 
whole  past  in  asserting  destructively  novel 
judicial  powers  •  •  •." 

In  Cole  v.  Young,  the  dissenting  Justices 
said  that  by  its  action  the  Court  Intruded 
itself  Into  presidential  pollcjrmaklng — that 
the  Court's  order  "has  striken  down  the  most 
effective  weapon  against  subversive  activities 
available  to  the  Oovemment." 

In  Mapp  V.  Ohio,  whlcfa  overruled  long- 
standing precedent  affectli^  State  courts 
three  dissenting  Justices  a^aed  they  were 
"bound  to  say  that  what  has  baan  dona  Is 
not  likely  to  promote  respect  either  for  the 
Court's  adjudicatory  process  or  for  tlss  sta- 
bility of  its  decisions  •  *  •  this  Oaort  ^'■" 
Increase  respect  for  tha  Oonatttvtioa  «n]y  If 
it  rigidly  respects  the  llmltatinns  wUdi  tfae 
Constitiition  places  upon  it  •  •  •  our  voice 
becomes  only  a  voice  of  power,  not  of  retk- 
son." 

In  Arizona  v.  CsK/omte.  the  majority  of 
the  Court  became  so  braaen  in  stx^pli^  tfae 
rl^ts  from  the  Statca  that  even  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  an  avowed  oentrallat  and  a  noted 
Vplnner  of  new  law.  could  not  -*rnaarh  It. 
He,  joining  the  dissent,  said  the  majority  of 
the  Court  granted  "tha  Federal  Inn— iitssij 
a  power  and  command  over  wmtar  xig^ta  la 
the  17  Western  States  that  It  naver  fens  ?md. 
that  it  always  wanted,  that  It  could  Bfavar 
persuade  Congress  to  grant,  and  *»»*#  tfats 
Court  up  to  now  has  consiatently  tefnaed  to 
recognize";  that  "tha  prasant  oaae  •  •  • 
will.  I  think,  be  »"^j*fKl  as  tha  »««iiirrt  at- 
tempt by  Judges  of  modem  tfaass  to  spin 
their  own  phlloecq^y  into  the  fabilc  of  the 
Uw  •   •   •." 

My  time  and  your  patience  will  not  per- 
mit any  detailed  treatment  of  tha  rnsos  la 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  risen  above 
the  Constitution  and  usurped  tfaa  powws  re- 
served to  the  States.  Jus«  by  way  of  raf  er- 
enoe  I  call  your  attention  to  tha  Slocfaower 
case,  where  the  Supreme  Court  invaded  tfae 
State  of  New  Tock  and  prevented  tfae  separa- 
tion from  tha  public  aefaool  ■yatam  of  a  man 
accused  of  oommunlTi;  tha  Brown  case,  in 
which  tha  Court  revatsed  soma  OO-odd  8u- 
prame  Court  dadstons  to  tfaa  coBtnry  and, 
vrflAKMzt  tfae  dtatlan  of  a  single  legal  prece- 
dent, usurped  tfaa  State  function  of  man- 
aging the  public  schools;  the  Scfaware  and 
Konlgsbarg  oases  whareln  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
dqirlvad  State  bar  '"«'»'«*«"g  boards  of  the 
right  to  reject  a  candidate  for  fltneas  and 
held  that  It  was  unconstitutional  for  a  State 
to  find  that  mambarahlp  la  the  Cooununist 
Party  dlaqtuUlfled  the  appUcant  for  a  license 
to  imkctlce  law. 

Tou  may  wan  ask,  In  view  of  the  current 
Judicial  usurpations  and  tfae  flood  of  Judldal 
legislation,  why  the  Congress  has  not  exer- 
cised tta  prerogative  to  cxirb  the  Court  and 
protect  the  Constitution?    My  answer  would 
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Our  forebears  started  from  nothing  and 
fought  on  hope — a  hope  for  liberty  and  sep- 
aration from  corrupt  oppression.  They  won 
the  war  and  left  to  xm  the  heritage  ot  in- 
dependence. Our  prayer  Is  for  the  strength 
to  defend  that  heritage  tram  the  strange 
and  borrowed  ideologiee  of  the  rootiees  left- 
liberals  who,  by  fortuitous  circumstance,  are 
strongly  entrenched. 

In  conclusion,  as  you  observe  the  en- 
croachments by  tbe  Supreme  Court  and  the 
abject  abdication  by  the  Congress,  Just 
remember  the  wrards  attributed  to  Edmund 
Burke,  spoken  nearly  200  years  ago : 

"The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  iCAaaACHTTsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record  is  filled  with 
speeches  I  made  in  upholding  my  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Treasury - 
Post  Office  and  their  request  to  disallow 
the  minting  of  any  new  silver  dollars 
at  this  time  because  of  the  severe  short- 
ace  of  coins  in  other  denominations,  a 
shortage  which  exists  throughout  the 
Natkxi. 

I  win  not  repeat  that  argument  today 
except  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  upheld  the  views  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  that  the  Issue  was  faced 
squarely. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attenticm  of  my  colleagues  a  very  Inter- 
esting editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Greenfield  Recorder  Gazette  on  the  sub- 
ject. While  the  editorial  refers  to  a 
speech  I  made  on  the  subject.  I  feel  the 
editorial  Is  Interesting  fnxn  the  stand- 
point of  its  contents.  It  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  "automatic"  society  in 
which  we  live.  The  editorial  appeared 
on  February  26.  1964. 
The  editorial  follows: 

NicxKLB  Ain>  Ducks 
Life  has  become  a  matter  of  pennies,  nick- 
els, and  dimes.     The  dollars  take   care  of 
themselvee. 

This  le  the  essence  of  a  mounting  national 
complaint  that  a  shortage  of  coins  Is  creating 
economic  chaoa  throughout  the  country. 
VJB.  Repreeentative  8n.vio  O.  Coim  In  a  talk 
this  week  to  the  Turners  Falls  Knights  of 
Columbus  pointed  out  the  severity  of  the 
crisis. 

Oreenfleld  found  itself  on  the  monetary 
map  reoenUy  when  one  of  Its  banks  offered 
a  dollar  for  every  08  cents  tn  coins.  The 
move  was  in  the  public  interest  of  boosting 
the  supply  of  available  coinage. 

The  shortage  ia  traceable.  Slowly,  but  per- 
slstanUy,  the  country  has  shifted  to  an  age 
of  automatic  living  doaely  aUied  to  the  slot 
machine.  Not  tar  from  virtually  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman,  every  child  in  ■chool, 
every  movie  patron,  and  in  every  bowling 
alley,  every  filling  station,  every  bus,  plane, 
and  railroad  sUtion,  and  in  fact  everywhere. 
there  is  a  vending  machine  of  some  sort. 

Theee  contraptions  gulp  down  nickels  and 
dimes  by  the  ton.  And  if  they  don't  get 
them  all  the  parking  meters  will.  The  latter 
flourish  on  pennies  as  weU.    Even  the  lofty 


quarter  U  getting  into  the  act.  One  of  them 
wUl  boy  five  stamps  at  almost  any  poetofflce 

It  would  be  revolting  to  think  that  we  soon 
are  to  be  reduced  to  automation  in  its  en- 
tirety, yet  there  are  few  aspects  of  dally  life 
which  do  not  lean  on  at  least  one  coin,  it 
may  be  only  a  Juketxa.  a  cup  of  coffee,  or 
a  bar  of  soap.  Or  It  could  be  a  sweepetakes 
ticket  or  Uf e  insurance  policy. 

This  to  aU  intente  and  purposes  Is  the 
copper  and  silver  age.  We  never  see  gold  anv 
more  even  though  It  may  stand  in  back  of 
much  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  We  use  silver 
by  the  ton  and  copper  in  an  almost  equal 
quantity.  The  problem  is  to  keep  both  ffow- 
Ing  through  the  public's  hands  freelv 
enough  to  be  available  when  and  where  they 
are  needed  most. 

The  alternative  may  be  some  sort  of  sub- 
stitute which  can  be  purchased  with  paper 
money,  such  as  the  littie  chipe  that  one  pops 
into  subway  turnstiles.  But  who  could  be 
bothered?  The  mint  undoubtedly  will  have 
to  step  up  the  flow  even  though  it  already  is 
straining  to  keep  pace.  .Society  demands 
that  we  live  by  penniee,  nickels,  and  dimes 


An  iBTocatioB  by  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Leen, 
Pastor  of  the  Rrtt  Christiao  Ckarch  of 
Ardnore,  0U&. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent luncheon  meetlnff  In  Ardmore 
Okla.,  at  which  Mr.  James  E.  Webb  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  I  were 
present,  one  of  the  finest  Invocations  I 
have  ever  beard  was  given. 

This  Invocation  was  given  by  Dr.  Theo- 
dore R.  Leen.  pastor  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Ardmore.  I  believe  it 
so  impressed  Mr.  Webb  that  It  set  the 
theme  for  his  remarks  at  the  luncheon 
meeting,  and  he  referred  to  It  in  an  ad- 
dress he  made  that  evening  in  another 
city  in  CMdahoma. 

I  am  sxuT  all  Members  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  reading  this  splendid 
and  stirring  Invocation  given  by  Dr. 
Theodore  R.  Leen.  of  Ardmore,  Okla. 

The  invocation  follows  : 

Eternal  and  gracious  Ood.  we  are  grateful 
for  life  in  freedom  and  imder  Thj  divine 
providence.  From  the  very  depth  of  our 
being  we  ezprees  o\u  gratitude  for  the  provi- 
sions that  Thou  hast  made  poesible  for  the 
wholenees  of  life.  In  the  presence  of  ad- 
versity and  the  eracting  circumstances  of 
our  daUy  involvement  with  life.  Thou  liast 
made  Thy  strength  available.  We  are  thank- 
ful that  Thou  are  not  a  capricious  God.  but 
are  a  Ood  o*  steadfast  love,  motivated  by 
good  will  toward  the  highest  creation.  •  •  • 
A  Ood  who  liast  created  a  universe  of  de- 
pendable law  enabling  man  to  be  creative 
and  to  determine  a  favorable  deetlny  for 
himself  and  Ills  posteHty  in  freedom  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Bless  to  us  tbe 
food  of  wliich  we  are  to  partake.  May  It 
symbolize  to  us  Thy  love  and  care.  Out  of 
our  tho\ight  and  fellowship  together  may 
there  come  warmth  and  understanding  and 
also  new  insighU  worthy  of  the  freedom 
which  has  come  to  us  through  multiple 
sacrifice  and  devotion.    We  pray  that  this 
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freedom  may  never  be  destroyed  or  subverted 
by  totalitarian  ascendancy  or  aggression. 
Contlniie  Thy  gviidanoe  to  us  as  a  people 
and  may  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  dignity' 
and  worth  of  our  fellow  human  beings. 
May  we  never  cease  to  be  responsible  for 
BXistaining  the  inalienable  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  our  people  as  a  vaUd  basis  for  o\jr 
persistent  afllrmation  of  the  worth  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  freedom.    Amen. 


Air  Traffic  Confarol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or   INDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Anderson.  Ind., 
Herald  entitled  "The  Human  Element  in 
Air  Safety": 

Thi  Human  Elkment  in  Ant  Satxtt 

Air  safety  is  still  aviation's  most  important 
problem,  and  the  protection  of  the  millions 
who  travel  by  air  against  the  disaster  of  the 
midair  collison  remains  the  most  vital  phase 
of  that  problem. 

The  primary  reeponsibillty  for  the  preven- 
tion of  o(dliaions  t>etween  aircraft,  in  the  air 
and  on  the  groimd,  has  traditionally  be- 
longed to  the  pilot.  But  that  responslbUity 
in  today's  overcrowded  skies  and  fabulous 
speed  tias  shifted  from  the  man  In  the  cock- 
pit to  a  man  on  the  ground — ^the  air  traffic 
controller,  who  until  recentiy  was  apUy 
described  as  "the  forgotten  men  of  aviation." 
"Air  trafllc  control  operators  are  not  merely 
supplemental  aids  to-  pilots."  according  to 
two  expest  investigators  of  the  control  prob- 
lem, "they  have  primary  control  of  airoraft." 
Ttie  quote  is  from  the  article  by  Eugene 
Seagre  and  Nelson  Polsby  in  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly,  March  1961.  This  star- 
tling conclusion  of  course  had  reference  to 
the  Increasing  niunber  of  high-speed  air- 
planes that  have  appeared  since  the  war. 

Th9  reckson  f<x  this  very  significant  in- 
crease in  the  controller's  responsibilities  was 
clearly  sUted  by  PUot  H.  F.  Hill.  Jr..  at  the 
hearings  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Mr.  Hill, 
a  wtAl  known  airline  pilot,  told  the  committee 
that  when  the  pUot  sitting  at  the  controls  of 
a  modwn.  high-speed  airline  plane  first  sees 
another  high-speed  plane  fiying  toward  him 
on  a  collision  course,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to 
do  anything  about  it.  There  Is  not  sufficient 
time  for  him  to  take  the  necessary  evasion 
action  to  avoid  the  oncoming  plane;  before 
he  can  complete  the  preecribed  maneuver, 
the  other  aircraft  will  be  coming  through  his 
windshield.  "In  consideration  of  theee 
facts,"  Mr.  Hill  concluded,  "it  U  i^yslcaUy 
Impoeslble  for  pilots  in  today's  high-speed 
aircraft  to  avc^d  midair  collision.'' 

It  Is  the  critical  task  of  the  controller  to 
see  to  It  that  these  midair  tragedies  will  not 
occur.  He  has  a  grave  reeponsibillty  and  a 
task  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity.  The 
vitally  Important  ineans  used  by  the  con- 
troller Is  the  traffic  decision  in  which  the 
controller  must  separate  potentially  conflict- 
ing aircraft  and  provide  for  each  a  safe 
course.  In  form\ilatlng  this  decision  and 
transmitting  it  to  the  pilots  immediately 
Involved,  the  controller  must  act  with  great 
rapidly,  in  seconds  and  sometimes  split  sec- 
onds. He  has  no  time  for  the  luxury  of  de- 
liberation.  The  Jets  cannot  wait. 


Hovering  over  these  moments  of  decision 
is  the  haiuitlng  awareness  that  a  single  mis- 
take in  his  decision  may  destroy  the  livee  of 
a  hundred  or  more  passengers. 

As  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation  has 
pointed  out,  long  exposure  to  theee  pressures 
and  tensions  will,  awvr  a  period  of  time,  tend 
to  impair  the  proficiency  of  the  controller 
for  his  critical  task.  It  Is  also  coming  to  be 
recognized  that  the  natural  forces  of  aging 
tend  to  slow  down  the  mental  reactions  and 
ability  of  the  contioUer  to  analyze  the  con- 
stantly changing  facts  of  a  critical  traffic 
situation  and  to  issue  a  traffic  decision  free 
of  errra'  In  the  seconds  that  are  allowed  him. 

Reports  from  Washington  Indicate  that  a 
legislative  measiu-e  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress In  the  present  session  to  provide  earlier 
retirement  for  controllers.  This  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  retire  when  they 
are  no  longer  able,  by  reason  of  the  effects 
of  aging  and  the  stress  of  the  control  work, 
to  make  the  vital  and  quick  decisions  re- 
quired to  safegxiard  the  air  traveling  public. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  measiire  will 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
present  Congress.  It  is  solely  a  measure  of 
safety  for  the  milllona  who  use  our  navigable 
air.  The  United  States  today  leads  the  world 
in  the  safety  of  its  air  transportation.  Let 
us  plan  ahead  the  sound  measxu-es  that  will 
assure  the  continuance  of  that  rec<»'d. 


Soar  on  Sweet  IDA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cauroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  ac- 
tions of  this  House  will  be  as  disappoint- 
ing as  its  failure  some  wee)u  a^ro  to  pass 
the  bill  for  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  IDA.  As  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  which  heard 
the  bill,  mine  was  one  of  the  unanimous 
votes  favoring  the  legislation  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  share  with  many  of  my  fellow  legis- 
lators the  desire  to  see  an  aid  program 
which  has  as  Its  aim  helping  others  help 
themselves.  I  share  with  many  of  you 
the  desire  to  see  an  aid  program  multi- 
lateral in  natu]*e  which  has  the  coopera- 
tion and  financial  support  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  On  both  of  these 
basic  counts  the  International  Devel(H>- 
ment  Agency  scores.  Its  loans  are  for 
basic  community  facilities.  "Hie  United 
States  started  out  as  a  43-percent  backer 
on  the  program  and  imder  the  new  bill 
would  slip  to  41 -percent  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttiink  the  editorial 
which  follows  should  be  read  in  a  spirit 
of  sober  r^ectl<xi  by  all  our  Members. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  welg^  In 
the  reconsideration  we  can  give  this  mat- 
ter when  the  Senate  bill  for  IDA  reaches 
this  fioor. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Ftancisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Feb.  38,  19M] 
Socm  ON  SwBtT  IDA 

IDA  Is  the  name  of  the  World  Bank's  little 
sister  who  came  into  tbe  world  4  years  ago. 
Since  then,  IDA  has  lent  half  a  bUllon  dol- 
lars to  underdeveloped  countries  In  long- 
term,  "soft"  loans.     Transportation,  water. 


agricultural  and  port  systems  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  have  bCMi  built  with  IDA'S 
money. 

Because  IDA  (the  lutemational  Develop- 
ment Association)  is  an  international  orga- 
nization, dispensing  credits  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  single  Oovemment's  political 
interest  dominating  the  transaction,  it  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  most  effective  long- 
term,  foreign  aid  bfmk  anywhere. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  be  a  43 -per- 
cent backer  of  IDA  diulng  its  first  6  years. 
When  the  question  came  up  of  bankrolling 
the  agency  for  Its  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
years,  the  United  Statee,  after  long  discus-  # 
sions,  was  put  down  tat  $312  million,  or  41.6 
percent,  of  a  total  $750  million  added  sub- 
scription. Britain.  Ftance,  West  Germany, 
Japan  and  a  dozen  other  well-off  countries 
were  to  put  up  the  rest. 

The  Senate  has  OK'd  this  $312  million 
cont^butlon.  but  the  House  roee  up  Wednes- 
day, in  what  looked  like  the  wrath  of  igno- 
rance, to  kiU  the  deal.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned  from  the  confusing  debate.  Con- 
gressmen objected  to  the  United  Statee  hav- 
ing to  t>ear  41.6  percent  of  the  burden.  Two 
points  can  be  made  about  that:  First,  41  per- 
cent is  a  lot  cheaper  tlum  bearing  all  the 
cost,  as  we  do  with  our  own  foreign  aid;  sec- 
ond, the  proper  way  to  register  objection  to 
the  U£.  share  is  not  to  kill  IDA  (which  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  vote  if  it  is  not  recon- 
sidered) ,  but  to  negotiate  for  a  fairer  share. 

The  House  has  managed  once  again  to  put 
the  United  States  in  a  disastrous  light.  Con- 
gressmen accustomed  to  voting  biUions  may 
not  think  much  of  killing  a  $750  mlUlon  in- 
ternational agency  like  IDA.  but  the  failiue 
of  this  country  to  support  this  sister  to  the 
World  Bank  will  be  widely  and  deejay  re- 
sented in  the  101  countries  which  belong  to 
it. 

The  feeling  which  is  said  to  have  swayed 
some  votes,  that  this  was  no  time  to  be  add- 
ing $312  million  to  the  Federal  expenditures, 
was  ill  f  oiuded.  for  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury 
DUlon  has  said  that  tiie  money  wont  have 
to  be  api^opriated  out  <rf  either  this  year's 
or  next  year's  budget.  If  pressure  and  per- 
suasion can  still  be  brought  usefully  to  bear 
on  some  ci  the  opponents  of  the  IDA  con- 
tribution to  talng  them  around  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  it  deserves  better,  we  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  go  to  work  on  them. 


A  Prayer  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Batkh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  iconnBora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1964 

Mr.  e:arth.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  clergymen  in  St.  Paul  is  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Baslch  of  the  Advent 
Luthentn  Church. 

He  is  a  spiritual  leader  whose  messages 
Invariably  inspire  those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  hear  him.  His  words  help 
us  better  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
great  Issues  of  the  day  because  they  so 
succinctly  set  out  our  moral  duties  and 
help  us  to  overcome  obstacles  In  the 
achlevemoit  of  worthy  goals. 

Pastor  Baslch  gave  a  prayer  at  the 
fourth  Oovemor's  prayer  breakfast  at 
the  Leamington  Hot^  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  March  5,  1964,  which  I  espe- 
cially comm«id  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,   under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
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strength  aa  he  faces  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  our  State.  Give  him  such  a  warm 
sense  of  Thy  presence,  that  he  may  always 
know  that  he  eerves  not  only  his  people,  but 
Thee,  and  that  in  his  serving  he  Is  sustained 
by  power  from  on  high. 

In  view  of  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  In- 
spire all  of  us  to  live  righteous  lives  of  maxi- 
mum achievement. 

Cause  us  to  see  that  out  of  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil.  Thou  art  iM-lnging 
into  being  an  eternal  kingdom;  and  hearten 
us  by  the  assurance  that  all  that  we  may  do 
of  valus  Is  Incorporated  forever  Into  the 
fabric  of  that  kingdom.  And  thus  deliver  us 
from  apathy,  cynicism,  and  weariness  in  well 
doing. 

Help  us  80  to  conduct  our  Uvee  that  when 
the  sun  sets  upon  otir  short  day.  and  the 
fever  of  life  Is  over,  and  our  work  Is  done, 
and  we  are  asked  to  render  the  account  of 
our  stewardship,  we  may  be  worthy  to  hear 
Thy  words,  "W^  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant."     Amen. 


Fast   Action    on    TwmiBf   RiTer   Locks 
Vitm]:  Kilfian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
vmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  March  22,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 
Fast    AcnoN    on    Twinning    Rives    Locks 

Vital:   Killian — Bottlznick  roa  Cal-Sag 

Skzn   nf   Dslat — Asks  Monet   ro«   Work 

Now 

(By  Edward  Rohrbach ) 

•The  shipping  bottleneck  being  eliminated 
by  a  Federal  project  to  widen  the  Calumet- 
Sag  barge  canal  will  only  move  downstream 
unless  work  Is  started  soon  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  locks  In  the  Dllnols  river,  John  L. 
KllUan,  of  John  L.  KlUlan  &  Associates,  as- 
serted yesterday. 

"Further  delay  In  starting  tbe  duplicate 
locks  project  In  the  river  will  seriously  dimin- 
ish the  ability  at  the  Illinois  waterway  to 
handle  anticipated  traffic  in  a  few  years," 
Killian  said. 

"The  full  potential  of  the  Cal-Sag  project 
will  never  be  realized  until  the  duplicate 
locks  are  built. 

alternate  is  csash  plan 

"Putting  off  the  project  may  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  resort  later  to  a 
highly  expensive  crash  program  to  take  care 
of  the  approaching  bottleneck  at  the  locks." 

Killian  Is  legislative  consultant  to  the 
Illin<^  Blver  Carrlen'  Association,  a  group 
which  has  spearheaded  development  of  the 
duplicate  locks  project. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $57  million  to 
widen  the  Gal-Sag.  This  project,  more  than 
lialf  finished  now.  Is  to  be  completed  by  the 
spring  of  1966.  It  is  estimated  that  a  tota> 
expenditure  of  $85  million  will  be  needed  to 
complete  the  project. 

In  ISea,  Oongreas  authorized  S40  million 
to  start  wcM-k  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
nver  locks,  but  no  money  was  appropriated 
in  the  final  bllL 


planning    MONET 

KlUian  said  ths  next  step  Is  to  get  this 
planning  money  appropriated  at  the  current 
at  Oongreas.  though  President  John- 


son did  not  include  the  expenditiu-e  In  his 
fiscal  1066  budget. 

Killian  also  emphaslied  the  national  de- 
fense aspects  ct  eonstructing  duplicate  locks. 
In  time  of  war.  he  eaid.  there  would  be  "con- 
siderable advantage"  in  having  an  improved 
shipping  routo  from  the  Otiicago  area  to 
the  oceans  In  addition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Chicago 
released  a  plan  In  1957  calling  for  seven  new 
locks  adjacent  to  existing  locks  on  the  Illi- 
nois wa«terway,  which  connects  Chicago  and 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  River. 

SIZK  or  NXW   LOCKS 

The  new  locks  would  be  1.200  feet  long 
and  lie  feet  wide,  in  contrast  to  existing 
locks  which  are  110  feet  wide  but  600  feet 
long.  Cost  ot  ths  (iroject  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $114  milUon. 

Record  year  for  cargoes  on  the  Illinois 
waterway  was  in  1962.  when  neftfly  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  commodities  were  transported  by 
barge  tows.  Final  tonnages  for  1963  have 
been  estimated  at  28^  T«<iii«n  tons,  second 
highest  In  the  waterway's  history. 

Bad  weather  mainly  was  blamed  for  the  de- 
crease last  year  but  indlcstiona  are  that  ton- 
nages have  picked  xxp.  Tonnages  last  month 
were  more  than  double  the  figure  handled 
at  each  lock  in  February,  1963. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
that  the  Illinois  waterway  has  a  capacity 
of  56  million  tons  of  barge  trafllc  a  year,  ex- 
cept for  bottlenecks  at  the  locks.  Kxistlng 
locks  have  capacities  ranging  from  24  mil- 
lion tons  at  lioekport  and  Brandon  Road  to 
30  million  at  the  Starved  Rock,  Peoria,  and 
La  Grange  locks. 

In  1963,  the  Lockport  lock  handled  19>2 
million  tons  and  Brandon  Road  slightly 
more. 


Greek  In^pcadfence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HODSBOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 19€4 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
143  years  ago  today  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  against  Ottoman  rule  be- 
gan when  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  unfurled  the  national  flag  of 
Greece. 

This  independence  was  not  won  with- 
out great  sacrifice  nor  was  it  easily 
maintained.  During  World  War  II 
Greece  was  orerrun  by  Axis  Powers, 
and  after  the  war  she  was  threatened  by 
Communist  enslavement.  Greece  still 
remains  free  and  independent  despite  all 
difficulties,  however,  because  of  the  in- 
domitable and  courageous  spirit  of  the 
Greek  people  who  so  dearly  love  indi- 
vidual freedom.  That  love  of  freedom 
in  ancient  Greece  was  well  known  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  our  own  fore- 
fathers who  won  our  independence  and 
who  used  the  experiments  in  democratic 
government  carried  on  at  Athens  over 
2.000  years  ago  as  a  basis  for  establish- 
ment of  our  own  democracy. ' 

I  would  say  that  the  love  of  freedom 
and  the  courage  of  the  Greek  people 
throughout  the  centuries  can  now  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  people  throughout 
the  world  to  rise  up  and  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery  Imposed  by  the  Com- 
munists. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  today  In  paying  trflMite  to 
Greece — our  friend  and  ally  for  so  many 
years — and  to  the  many  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  who  are  celebrating  this 
happy  occasion. 


Woodstock— AU  America  Gtj,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLZNOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1964 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speidcer,  an- 
nouncement is  being  made  on  March  26 
by  Look  magazine  and  ttie  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  of  New  Yoiic  that  Wood- 
stock, county  seat  of  McHenry  County, 
HI.,  and  a  part  of  the  great  12th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  has  been 
designated  an  All  America  City  for 
1964,  one  of  only  11  selected  In  the  entire 
Nation. 

This  signal  honor  which  has  come  to 
Woodstock  is  well  deserved.  The  citi- 
zens of  Woodstock,  tbe  civic,  and  munic- 
ipal officers,  the  merchants,  the  educa- 
tors, and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, have  nurtured  both  the  Initia- 
tive of  Woodstock's  individual  citizens 
and  its  institutions,  producing  the 
energy,  spirit,  and  resourcefulness  which 
have  inspired  this  significant  award.  The 
city  of  Woodstock  and  a  vast  surround- 
ing coimtryslde  all  contribute  to  form  the 
community  of  Woodstocdc  which  shares 
the  distinction  of  All  America  City. 
Woodstock.  HI.,  combines  beauty,  his- 
toric traditions,  and  a  warm  friendli- 
ness which  Is  typical  of  the  best  in  our 
American  communities.  Woodstock's 
citizens  are  hardy.  Industrious,  and  im- 
bued with  a  deep  respect  for  God  and 
country. 

Woodstock's  church  edifices,  school 
buildings,  manufacturing  Instcillatlons, 
shopping  centers,  and  parking  areas  in- 
dicate the  capacity  of  the  community 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens  in  this 
modem  day. 

The  annual  observance  of  V-J  Day, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  draws  thousands  of  people  from 
this  great  Midwest  area,  including  those 
from  other  States  and  from  all  walks 
of  life,  to  take  part  in  this  patriotic 
celebration. 

Good  schools — both  public  and  paro- 
chial— have  been  provided  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Woodstock.  The  public  library 
was  only  recently  deslgrnated  a  deposi- 
tory for  Government  publications  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  needs  of  its 
readers. 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel,  a  daily  news- 
paper of  which  William  Biulelndt  is  the 
editor,  supplies  the  community's  news 
and  editorial  requirements  and  spurs  the 
community  to  progressive  and  construc- 
tive activity.  Only  last  summer,  when 
the  late  George  Sullivan  c^ebrated  his 
40th  anniversary  as  a  newspaperman. 
Including  many  years  with  ttie  Wood- 
stock Sentinel,  the  communis  of  Wood- 
stock Joined  in  with  heartfelt  respect 


and  commendation  for  the  faithful  and 
tireless  service  of  this  Journalist  and  dvlc 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  particularly  to 
commend  the  dlstingtiished  author  John 
Strohm,  a  resident  of  Woodstock,  for  the 
nomination  of  his  hometown  to  receive 
this  high  award. 

Chairman  of  the  All  America  City 
Committee,  Dan  Andrew,  and  the  vice 
chairman,  Virgil  Smith,  are  also  entitled 
to  high  praise. 

Don  Peasley,  Woodstock's  only  public 
relations  specialist,  handled  the  city's 
publicity  in  expert  fashion. 

Ron  Hutson,  Ralph  Stork,  and  City 
Manager  Everett  Howe  helped  John 
Strohm,  Dan  Andrew,  and  Don  Peasley 
present  the  Woodstock  story  to  the  All 
American  Jury.  The  noted  cartoonist, 
Chester  Gould,  of  Woodstock,  and  many 
other  citizens  shared  their  talents  freely 
and  willingly  to  help  bring  this  coveted 
recognition  to  this  dty  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  Illinois'  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Woodstock's  Mayor  Thor  E^nric- 
son  gave  his  full  cooperation  to  the  com- 
petition entry — and  the  Jury  gave  its  fa- 
vorable verdict. 

De^lte  this  recognition  by  Look  mag- 
azine and  the  National  Municipal  League 
In  naming  Woodstock  as  All  America 
City  of  1964,  this  community  is  not  con- 
tent to  rest  on  its  laurels.  On  the  con- 
trary, Woodstock.  HI.,  accepted  this 
achievement  as  a  starting  point  for  at- 
taining an  even  better  community.  The 
following  ambitious  eight-goal  program 
describes  succinctly  what  Woodstodc 
seeks  for  itself  and  its  citizens  in  the 
future:  First,  a  safer  city;  second,  more 
jobs;  third,  better  health;  fourth,  better 
education;  fifth,  more  fun;  sixth,  an  ex- 
panded culture;  seventh,  better  living; 
and  eighth,  better  people. 

Mr^  Speaker,  I  proudly  bring  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  these 
words  of  tribute  to  Woodstock.  111. — ^All 
America  City  of  1964. 


Kalavryta  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1964 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  143  years 
ago.  the  Greek  people  of  Kalavryta,  sup- 
pressed and  downtrodden  for  centuries 
by  their  Ottoman  overlords,  raised  the 
banner  of  liberty  and  began  their  .fight 
for  freedom.  The  rebellion  soon  spread 
from  the  south  to  all  parts  of  what  is  now 
modem  Greece,  gaining  momentum 
from  victory  after  victory  until  ev&a 
Athens  fell  into  their  hands.  However, 
initial  success  did  not  lead  to  complete 
victory;  and  it  was  not  until  1827.  when 
a  Joint  Brltlsh-French-Russlan  fleet 
succored  the  hard-pressed  Ore^  na- 
tlcxials,  that  the  fate  of  an  Ind^^endmt 
Oredc  nation  was  definitely  decided.  By 
the  Convention  of  London  oa  May  11. 
1832,  the  sovereign  state  of  Greece  was 
created  and  sanctioned. 


The  coimtry  which  emerged,  though, 
was  devastated  by  the  numerous  battles 
and  pillages.  It  was  to  take  years  of 
self-denial  and  ec(«(»nlc  frugality  be- 
fore Greece  could  rightfully  take  its 
place  among  the  modem  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  same  building  process  was  to  re- 
occur after  World  War  n.  Stripped  of 
Its  Industries,  Its  population  starved  by 
the  Nazi  conquerors,  Greece  came  out  of 
this  holocaust  with  a  decimated  popula- 
tion, ruined  cities,  and  chaotic  t>olltlcs. 
Before  a  reconstruction  plan  could  be 
initiated  by  the  GovMiiment,  civil  war 
broke  out.  a  fight  to  the  death  between 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  national 
government  and  the  Moscow-directed 
Communist  forces,  abetted  by  the  ad- 
joining Soviet  satellites.  Into  this  dire 
situation  stepped  the  United  States,  to 
supply  arms  and  military  equipment, 
food  and  economic  support.  Tlirough 
this  aid,  democracy  pr^railed  and  the 
people  once  more  began  their  labors  to 
build  a  nation  as  thdr  forefathers  had 
done  the  previous  c^itury. 

Today,  Greece,  with  Its  modem  army, 
its  rapidly  expanding  cities,  and  its  far- 
fiung  merchant  fleet,  rightfully  resumes 
its  place  among  the  economically  de'vel- 
oped  nations  of  the  world.  As  a  monber 
of  NATO,  it  is  an  Integral  part  of  West- 
em  Europe,  both  in  defense  and  political 
outlook. 

Since  the  cry  of  freedom  sounded  on 
March  25,  1821,  the  Oredc  people  have 
imdergone  many  hardships  and  trou- 
bles. They  have  overctano  all  obstaoles, 
though,  to  preserve  the  d^nocratic  prin- 
ciples handed  down  to  them  by  thdr 
ancestors.  It  is  with  pride,  therefore, 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  who  Uve 
in  a  nation  based  on  these  same  great 
principles,  recognize  the  fervor  and 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  Join  with  them 
in  the  celebration  of  their  sacred  na- 
tional holiday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  banner  of  liberty  at  Ka- 
lavryta. which  brought  eventual  inde- 
pendence and  freedcxn  to  their  home- 
land. 


Sugar  and  Ov  National  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NKW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remain  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address: 

SUGAS  AND  OXJK  NATIONAL  iNTSaXST 

(Address  by  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  executive  director. 
U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association,  be- 
fore the  S\igar  Club,  March  33, 1964.  Down- 
town Athletic  Club,  New  York  City) 
As  a  past  president  of  the  Sugar  Club,  it 
Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  stand  before  you  onoe 
again,  this  time  as  guest  speaker.    Tlie  Sug- 
ar Olub  Is  oomposed  ot  men  with  much  ex- 
perience from  all  segments  of  our  great  sugar 
Industry.    I  am  grateftU  and  honored  that 
you  have  come  to  hear  me. 

The  entire  sugar  Indiutry  has  Jiist  gone 
through  an  extremely  dUDcult  period.    How- 
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sell.  ^T^'-g  the  dollars  needed  to  pay  for 
American  products  is  no  simple  matter  for 
theee  nations.  They  have  a  limited  number 
of  products  to  offer.  They  must  rely  on 
sugar  and  a  handfxil  of  other  products  to 
earn  moat  ot  their  dollars. 

Unfort\inately,  some  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  act  as  though  this  sugar 
program  was  devised  for  their  sole  benefit. 

The  leaders  of  the  beet  sugar  Industry 
have  announced  their  Intentions  to  demand 
750.000  tons  of  Increased  quota  3  years  be- 
fore domestic  quotas  are  scheduled  to  come 
up  fcH-  revision.  This  increase  will  come  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreign  suppliers — an 
integral  part  of  the  domestic  cane  refining 
industry. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  demands  by 
the  beet  sugar  industry  are  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss,  as  fairly  a£  I 
can  as  a  piutlclpant,  what  this  move  by  the 
tieet  sugar  Industry  means — both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

To  make  this  part  of  my  discussion  more 
meaningful  let's  first  put  things  into  per- 
spective. Let's  look  at  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try and  the  place  it  occupies  in  our  economy. 
Sugar  beets  are  produced  on  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farms — on  some  23.000 
of  the  3.600,000  farms  in  the  United  States. 
Over  50  percent  of  the  famu  are  located  in 
four  States. 

Sugar  beets  account  for  less  than  1  percent 
of  total  cash  receipts  from  farming. 

An  impression  has  t>een  created  by  some 
industry  leaders  that  sugar  beets  are  the 
salvation  to  our  surplus  crop  problems.  If 
the  beet  industry  is  successful  In  raiding  the 
quota  system  for  760.000  additional  tons  of 
sugar,  this  would  probably  mean  an  addi- 
tional 900.000  acres  put  into  l>eets. 

To  see  how  lixilcrous  this  proposition  is, 
compare  this  acreage  to  the  45  million  acres 
planted  to  wheat.  70  million  acres  to  corn, 
and  14  million  acres  to  cotton. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  beet  production  In 
the  United  States  is  centered  in  eight  States, 
all  located  in  the  West  and  Midwest.  Ob- 
viously. If  the  beets  were  able  to  achieve 
their  goal,  most  of  the  750.000-ton  increase 
would)  of  necessity,  be  absorbed  by  existing 
farms  and  facilities. 

Any  Increase  in  beet  sugar  quota  means  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  foreign  share. 
With  this  in  mind,  let's  look  at  the  effect 
a  transfer  of  quota  from  foreign  suppliers 
to  mainland  sugar  producers  would  have  on 
the  economy  of  the  country. 

Reduce  Imports  of  raw  sugar  and  surely 
you  will  reduce  exports  of  our  prcxlucts  to 
these  countries. 

S<xne  33,000  farmers  In  the  United  States 
will  gain  if  the  beet  industry  expands,  but 
other  mere  Important  segments  of  our  farm 
economy  wUl  suffer.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  sugar-producing  nations  import  large 
quantities  of  our  agricultural  products — 
particularly  surplus  crops.  These  nations 
are  virtually  an  untapped  market.  We  will 
Jeopardise  the  export  markets  of  other 
American  farmers  to  favor  one  small  segment 
of  agriculture. 

It  Is  argued  that  greater  reliance  on  do- 
mestic sugar  production  will  help  our  l>al- 
ance  of  paymenU.  WUl  It  really?  In  1962, 
the  United  States  had  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  of  9713  million  with  the  foreign 
countries  that  supply  us  with  sugar.  Will 
we  contlntie  to  have  that  favorable  balance 
of  trade  If  we  reduce  their  ability  to  trade 
for  UjS.  dollara? 

What  would  be  the  Impact  on  a  port  area 
ttke  New  York  where  one  out  of  every  four 
persona  depends  on  port  activity  for  his 
Uvellhood? 

The  port  ot  New  York  is  the  largest  center 
of  cane-sugar  refining  in  the  worUl.  Plve  of 
the  Nation's  largest  refineries  are  located 
here. 


Sugar  ranks  aeoond  only  to  petroleum  In 
tozmage  amoof  the  oommodltlea  Imported — 
and  it  was  by  Car  tta  most  lixm>ortant  food 
I»t}dnet.  Baw  eaae  Buger,  imparted  in  1963, 
was  valued  at  nMra  than  9190  million  and 
generated  an  eettmated  990  mlllloQ  more  In 
business  for  the  New  York  area. 

Any  drop  of  U.S.  Imports  of  raw  sugar 
will,  most  assuredly,  be  folUMPed  by  a  de- 
crease in  exports  to  the  sugar-producing 
nations.  New  York  and  Mew  Jersey,  in  1961 . 
exported  an  estimated  9466  million  worth  of 
manufactured  and  farm  products  to  the 
sugar  countries  and  most  of  It  through  the 
port  of  New  York.  These  expcMrts  provided 
an  estinuited  60,000  Jobs  and  9275  million  In 
wages  and  farm  Income  In  the  3  States. 

Let's  now  consider  the  effect  of  beet  ex- 
pansion on  the  consumer. 

A  transfer  of  quota  from  the  foreign  sup- 
pliers to  the  beet  industry  would  permanently 
saddle  on  the  American  economy  additional 
supplies  of  sugar  soi^lied  by  an  expensive 
part  of  the  indxistry. 

An  Increase  In  beet  sugar  production  will, 
of  course.  Increase  direct  Oovamment  pay- 
ments to  beet  farmers  stUl  further.  Last 
year,  beet  sugar  producers  received  an  esti- 
mated 950  minion  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  more  than  the  com- 
bined payments  to  the  other  four  produc- 
ing segments  of  the  domestic  Indiistry. 
Since  the  Sugar  Act  was  established,  the  beet 
producers  have  received  over  9826  million 
from  the  Federal  Treasiury  In  direct  pay- 
ments. In  contrast,  the  foreign  sugar  sup- 
pliers have  paid  Into  the  U.S.  Treasmy  over 
91  2  billion  in  Import  duties. 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu'e  recently 
stated  that  for  each  360,000  tons  of  s\igar 
quota  transferred  to  the  domestic  producers. 
It  would  cost  the  taxpayer  nearly  $7  million 
in  direct  payments  and  import  duty  ctu^U- 
ment. 

Historically  the  marketing  policy  of  the 
beet  processors  has  been  to  s^  at  or  just 
below  the  price  of  refined  cane  sugar.  To 
insure  the  profitability  of  this  policy  they 
have  consistently  sought  to  keep  the  price 
of  raw  cane  sugar — and  hence  refined  cane 
sugar — at  a  relatively  high  level.  TO  accom- 
plish this  objective,  they  have  dcxie  all  in 
their  power  to  influence  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultxu-e,  through  his  otwsumptlon  esti- 
mate, to  constrict  sugar  supplies.  It  is  the 
supply  of  foreign  raw  cane  sugar,  not  the 
supply  of  beet  sugar,  which  ultimately  de- 
termines the  prices  of  both  cane-  and  beet- 
refined  sugar. 

And,  of  coxirse,  fiu-ther  beet  expansion 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  cane  refining  in- 
dustry. If  the  loss  of  750,000  tons  of  sugar 
were  spread  evenly  among  all  cane  refiners. 
It  would  reduce  their  volume  by  about  11 
percent  in  a  hlgh-voliune,  low-profit  in- 
dustry presently  operating  at  less  than  80 
percent  of  capacity.  This  would  Jeopard- 
ize a  half  binion  dollar  investment  in  do- 
mestic cane  refining  companies  owned  by 
over  300,000  shareholders. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  sugar  market, 
a  cut  of  750,000  tons  of  foreign  raw  cane 
sugar  could  not  be  spread  evenly  over  all 
refineries.  Its  heaviest  Impact  would  be 
felt  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  whose  refiners  rely  most  heavily  on 
raw  sugar  imparts.  Some  refineries  would 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

If  the  beet  Industry  is  successful  in  ob- 
taining 760,000  tons  of  additional  quota  this 
year,  it  would  mean  refinery  workers — ^many 
of  whom  are  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment— would  lose  an  average  of  34  days  work 
or  nearly  3  million  man-hours,  and  more  than 
99300,000  in  wages. 

Kxpanalon  of  the  beet  industry  would 
merely  transfer  opportunities  for  labor  from 
the  Kast  to  the  Western  States.  This  would 
be  a  poor  exchange — especially  for  produc- 
tion workers  in  the  cane  refineries  who  get 
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an  average  of  93  per  hour  and  fringe  benefits 
in  the  neighborhood  of  76  cents  an  hour. 

Compare  this  high  compensation  with  the 
average  hourly  wages  in  the  seasonsi  beet 
sugar  Industry  of  91.18  for  field  labor  and 
92.30  for  factory  labor  in  1961.  the  Utest  year 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available. 

Expansion  of  the  beet  Industry  would, also 
be  contrary  tfx  the  U.S.  national  interest 
abroad. 

First  of  all,  a  reduction  of  foreign  sugar 
quota,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  beet 
industry,  would  primarily  hurt  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

We  have  made  some  progress  In  recent 
years  to  help  our  southern  nelghl>or8  help 
themselves  through  increased  trade  rather 
than  aid. 

Are  we  to  increase  AID  to  countries  by  de- 
creasing our  trade  with  them? 

Both  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  advocated  liberal 
trade  pdliciee.  Expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  would  directly  contravene  these 
policies. 

Are  we  now  to  break  our  agreement  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  which  we 
signed  at  Punta  del  Este? 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  called  on 
the  developed  nations  to  discourage  addi- 
tional production  of  primary  comnuxiities 
which  oould  be  more  economically  produced 
by  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

In  Mimmnry  increased  beet  sugar  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  would  not  be  in 
the  national  Interest. 

Beet  expanson  would : 

Cause  an  imbalance  of  supply. 

Lead  to  a  hl|^er  level  of  sugar  prices  to 
the  UjS.  consumer. 

Cost  the  UJ3.  taxpayer  more  by  lowering 
the  amoiint  of  duty  collected  and  simultane- 
ously Increasing  the  direct  Federal  payments 
to  beet  farmers. 

Constrict  the  ability  of  the  sugar-produc- 
ing nations  to  buy  U.S.  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products. 

Svat  our  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
these  nations. 

Injure  organized  labor,  both  in  the  port 
areas  lind  in  cane  refineries. 

Injure  the  domestic  cane  refinery  indus.try. 

Violate  our  foreign  trade  policies. 

It  cannot  be  to  the  permanent  benefit  of 
oonsimiers  and  our  country  to  expand  the 
high  cost  and  highly  subsidized  beet  in- 
dustry. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    UiLZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Qreeks  everywhere  will  coinm«norate 
the  143d  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  and  the  victorious  outcome  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Greek  people  for  in- 
dependence from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  a  peo- 
ple whose  ideals  of  democracy,  liberty, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
supremacy  of  the  law  have  inspired  man 
throughout  the  ages.  Our  Western  civ- 
ilization is  based  on  the  culture,  philoso- 
phy, and  basic  precepts  of  government 
that  saw  birth  during  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece;  and  in  architecture,  literature, 
and  sculpture  the  creativity  of  the 
Qre^s  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  all  who  love  beauty. 


In  the  struggle  against  communism, 
the  Greeks  hare  allied  themselves  with 
other  iMitt^rr"  that  brieve  in  freedom 
and  democney  and  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  inimtwU  and  aggressive  force 
whl^  today  sedu  to  enslave  the  world. 
Certainly  a  peoi^  dedicated  to  human 
liberty  could  not  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  IM:  million  Americans 
of  Oredc  origin — many  of  whom  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  community  which 
comprises  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois — who  have  provided  construc- 
tive leadership  In  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life.  These  are  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated citizens  who  continue  to  contribute 
much  to  the  advancement  of  freedom 
and  justice  in  our  country  and  whose 
endeavors  in  business,  government,  the 
arts,  education,  and  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity have  helped  make  our  Nation  great. 


OreatiTe  America 


EXTENSION  OF  -REMARKS      • 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   1CA88ACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  J  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  recent  publication 
of  an  outstanding  book  titled  "Creative 
America,"  a  Ridge  Press-Trident  Press 
book  which  has  been  published  for  the 
John  F,  Kermedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
lorming  Arts.  Jerry  Mason,  who  serves 
as  president  of  the  press  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  editing  and  coordinat- 
ing publication  of  what  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  most  genuine  tribute  to  the 
diverse  cultural  accomplishments  of  this 
Nation. 

Four  specific  articles  by  the  distin- 
guished Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet 
Mark  Van  Doren;  Joseph  Wood  EIruth, 
the  naturalist  and  humamst;  the  fiery, 
intelligent,  essasrist  and  novelist.  James 
Baldwin:  and  Louis  Kronenberger  are 
interspersed  with  photographs  by  the 
Magnum  agency.  It  Is  a  beautiful  and 
important  book.  Two  articles,  one  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  5.  and 
one  from  the  February  15  Saturday  Re- 
view Book  Service  are  appended: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Feb.  5, 
1964] 
Books  or  tkx  Times 

"Oreative  America,"  128  pages,  Ridge  Press 
and  Indent  Press. 

This  beautiful  book,  containing  essays  and 
poems  by  nine  noted  Americans  and  doeens 
of  fascinating  photographs,  was  published 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center,  recently 
renamed  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  The  late  President's  ex- 
citement about  developing  American  interest 
in  the  arts,  expressed  in  the  first  essay,  re- 
veals how  suitable  the  new  name  for  the 
Center  is,  but  this  book  should  not  be  lost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  plans  for  the  Washing- 
ton institution. 

General  Eisenhower,  a  Svmday  painter 
himself,  is  represented  with  w<xds  of  "pride 
in  the  concepts  of  mind  and  heart  that  have 
nuule  our  country  great."  Harry  S.  lYimian, 
most   celebrated  of   White   House   pianists. 


writes  that  if  we  vahie  the  artist  "we  must 
also  value  that  which  enabled  him  to  create 
*  *  *  a  community  that  cherishes  freedom 
of  expression. 

Besides  theee  Presidential  comments,  pow- 
erful literary  voiees  speak  about  American 
creativity — Louis  Kronenberger,  James  Bald- 
win, Mark  Van  Doren,  and  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch — and  poems  by  Robert  Frost  and 
John  Ciardi  exemplify  it.  Ifr.  Baldwin's  con- 
tribution includes  a  statement  that  can  stand 
for  all  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  book: 
"Societies  never  know  it.  but  the  war  of  an 
artist  with  his  society  is  a  lover's  war." 
Magnum  catches  the  theme  of  the  boolc  in 
plctiu"es. 

— Habbt  Gn.toY. 

[From  the  Saturday  Review  Book  Service) 
Books  in  Bsixr 
"Creative  America."  Trident  Press.'  This  Is 
a  book  which  would  have  delighted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  he  lived  to  see  it.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  tribute,  in  words  and 
pictures,  to  the  creative  ferment  in  America, 
the  importance  of  which  has  at  long  last 
been  recognised.  President  Kennedy  him- 
self contributed  an  appreciation  of  the  arts, 
and  similar  encomiums  are  printed  from 
former  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower. 
The  writers  are  rather  more  eloquent.  "The 
war  of  an  artist  with  his  society  is  a  lover's 
war,"  exclaims  James  Baldwin.  Louis  Kron- 
enberger. uses  a  cutting  edge  when  he  says 
that  "in  a  happy-ending  nation  creativity 
must  show  twice  the  firmness  and  vigilance 
it  might  show  elsewhere."  Perhaps  Mark 
Van  Doren  sums  it  up  beet  when  he  notes 
that  "nolx>dy  ever  felt  sorry  for  Shakespeare 
because  he  was  nothing  but  a  ix>et."  The 
book  carries  not  only  texts  by  its  10  eminent 
contributors,  but  also  126  magnificent  photo- 
graphs, about  half  of  them  in  color.  This 
handsome  book  has  been  produced  to  further 
the  proposed  National  Cultural  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  to  be  built  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    A  good  book  for  a  good  cause. 


A  Gaar£aB  To  Keep 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF  TsmrassKx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  In  the  Nashville  Banner,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  of  the  Natlcm,  an 
editorial  on  Wednesday.  March  11,  rela- 
tive to  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

We  in  Tennessee  admire  and  respect 
Mr.  Hoover  as  a  man  and  as  one  who 
has  meant  much  to  all  of  us  in  making 
such  an  excellent  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  GusKoiAM  To  Kbbp 

The  vast  majority  ot,  Americans  will  receive 
a  great  measure  of  comfort  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  President  Johnson  Intends  to  keep 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  at  the  hrim  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  beyond  the  normal 
"^retirement  time. 

On  January  1,  1906,  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  70 
years  old,  the  retirement  age  for  those  in  the 
FBI  servkx.  However,  pri<X'  to  that  date,  ^e 
President  is  prepared  to  Issue  an  Executive 
order  waiving  mandatCHy  retirement  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  case. 

And  this  should  be  considered  a  special 
case. 
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HcUcMC  Hcritaf  e 


EXTEN  aON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

OI>   MASSAUUUSailS 

IN  THS  HOi:  BB  OF  BBFBXSXNTATIVES 

Wedne  tday.  March  25. 19S4 
Mr.  BURK  S.  Mr.  Speaker,  independ- 
ence days  an  usually  days  of  great  sig- 
nificance bee  uue  they  afford  ua  the  op- 
portunity to  ecall  the  past,  evalxiate  the 
present,  and  lOpe  for  the  future.  Today. 
March  25.  li  64,  we  have  not  only  the 
opportunity  I  ut  the  i»lYllege  of  recalling 
more  than  5.(  00  yesteryears  of  one  of  the 
wtx-ld's  oldes  countries,  Greece. 

It  Is  a  sini  ular  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say  in  this  C  lamber  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  a  i  teadfast  aiUy  of  the  United 
States  of  Am  ;rlca.  Is  celebrating  its  143d 
independenct  day  anniversary.  On 
March  25.  II 21,  a  revolution  started  in 
this  small  M  dlterranean  country  which 
eventually,  w  len  successful  8  years  later, 
threw  off  f>ur  centuries  of  Turkish 
domination. 

Many  Amsrlcans  when  thinking  of 
Greece  reca  1  how  the  United  States 
helped  that  <  oimtry  after  World  War  n. 
militarily,  fir  uidally,  and  with  technical 
assistance.  Today  I  should  like  to  recall 
not  what  w<  Americans  have  given  to 
Greece,  but  ^  rhat  that  magnificent  little 
country  has  ^en  to  us,  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  tin  e  to  suggest  that  all  of  our 


aid.  all  of  our  help  is  in  some  small  man- 
ner the  beginning  of  repayment  for  the 
legacy  Greece— ancient,  medieval,  and 
modems-has  given  us.  Whether  in 
marble  or  music,  poetry  or  politics,  dance 
or  democracy,  no  one  has  ever  challenged 
the  achievements  of  this  country,  nor  its 
gifts  to  the  world. 

Among  all  the  bequests  of  our  Hellenic 
heritage,  none  is  cherished  so  highly  by 
Americans  as  friendship.  The  afllnlty 
and  the  respect  Americans,  have  for 
Greece  is  probably  unmatched  among 
non-English  spealdng  nations.  It  is  a 
great  source  of  pride  to  Americans  today 
that  Greece  is  a  friend  of  this  country, 
and  I  might  add,  not  only  for  military 
considerations.  Even  so  long  ago  as 
1822,  a  year  after  the  revolution  started 
in  Greece,  our  own  President  Monroe 
said: 

The  mention  of  Greece  flUa  the  mind  with 
the  meet  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  In 
OUT  boeoms  the  beet  feelings  o*  which  our 
nature  to  susceptible.  •  •  •  A  strong  hope 
to  entertained  that  these  people  wUl  recover 
their  independence  and  resume  their  equal 
station  (ynvrtng  the  nations  oC  the  earth. 

This  quotation  fr«n  Monroe's  message 
to  the  Congress,  the  same  message  In 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  s*peared. 
clearly  shows  that  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  were  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  fight  for  Independence  143  years 
ago.  It  also  reminds  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  for  a  Greek  nation  as  an 
equal  partner  in  the  world  community 
has  wMne  to  pass.  Today,  our  friend 
Greece,  an  excellent  example  of  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  International 
community,  is  a  hard-working,  con- 
scientious member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
world  must  have  peace,  and  that  man 
must  not  be  a  slave  t©  any  master.  As 
our  friend.  Greece  has  Joined  hands  with 
us  in  NATO  as  liie  free  world's  Balkan 
bastion.  As  a  most  responsible  member 
of  NATO,  Greece  has  kept  her  military 
modem,  her  economy  moving  and  her 
government  stable,  while  never  remov- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  goal  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance— world  peace.  Our 
friendship  must  never  waiver. 

Another  heritage  that  Americans 
cherish,  second  only  to  friendship,  is  love 
of  liberty  and  f  reedcan.  As  the  cradle  of 
democracy  with  the  first  representative 
government  In  the  world.  It  is  an  Irony  of 
history  that  the  land  that  gave  birth  to 
so  many  democratic  concepts  would  be 
dominated  for  almost  400  years.  But 
these  are  the  kinds  of  cruelties  that  his- 
tory plays  on  nations,  and  today  we  re- 
joice that  ovu-  friend  has  been  free  again 
for  143  years.  More  recently  Greece  has 
resisted  Marxism,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  say  that  cwnmunlsm  was 
never  defeated  more  convincingly.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  Americans 
that  we  had  a  part  In  that  defeat.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Greece  is  not 
a  Communist  satellite  today  only  be- 
cause of  American  help.  It  is  closer  to 
the  truth  to  say  that  American  aid 
helped  the  Hellenes  do  what  they  them- 
selves wanted  to  do;  namely,  live  in  free- 
dom. That  they  live  as  a  free  nation 
with  a  common  border  with  three  Com- 
munist states  attests  to  their  bravery 


and    determination    to    be    free    from 
domination. 

Greece  has  also  given  the  world  the 
beginnings     of     Western     civllization. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  saw  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  Western  World  living  in  a 
highly  sophisticated  society.     Greece's 
geographical  position  has  been  both  her 
fortune  and  misfortune,  and  today,  as 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  that  past  civil- 
ization we  know  so  well.  Greece  serves  to 
bridge  the  gi4>  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  position  at  one  end  <rf  the  Mediter- 
ranean permitted  ancient  Greece  to  ab- 
sorb and  assimilate  portions  of  other 
civilizations  as  Greece  became  the  cross- 
road of  the  world.    It  was  the  same  ex- 
planation, location,  that  permitted  the 
Greek  civilization  to  follow  the  seas  and 
overland  routes  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
earth  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  Western 
civilization. 

When  we  recall  that  Greece  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Western  civilization, 
we  almost  simultaneously  recall  that  part 
of  her  great  hoitage  to  us  has  been 
defender  of  Christianity.  This  becomes 
clear  when  we  remonber  that  the  orig- 
inal New  Testament  was  written  in 
Greek,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  pre- 
served in  Greek,  and  that  St  Paul's 
greatest  sermons  were  to  the  Athttiians. 
Today,  when  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Christian  unity,  we  should  remember 
that  Constantlne  the  Great  convened 
the  First  Ecumenical  Council  In  Nicaea 
in  325,  and  from  that  council  came  the 
famous  articles  of  faith  known  as  the 
Nicene  Greed.  Indeed,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  first  seven  Ecumenical 
Councils  met  in  Greece. 

The  world  will  always  be  indited  to 
the  HeUenlc  heritage  for  Its  contribu- 
tions in  scholarship.  Five  hvmdred  years 
before  Christ,  Greek  scholars,  the  likes 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen,  were 
formulating  political  and  moral  philoso- 
phies that  are  the  basis  of  teaching  today. 
Has  any  nation  contributed  the  equals 
of  Socrates,  Plato.  Aristotle,  Hiwx)crates. 
Demosthenes.  Pericles,  and  others?  Ex- 
cept in  the  most  modem  sense,  no  people 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  sci- 
ences— especially  medicine,  mathwnatics, 
astronomy— Uian  have  the  Greeks.  In- 
deed the  Hellenes  approiwhes  to  these 
sciences  while  in  their  infancy  have  been 
the  basis  of  these  disciplines  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Greek  contributions  to  beauty  and 
romance  and  love  through  the  arts  Is  al- 
most unimaginable.  So  long  as  man  In- 
habits the  earth,  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  Greek  painting,  sculpture, 
drama,  literature,  language,  and  archi- 
tecture will  affect  the  esthetic  qualities 
of  man  and  Influence  his  approach  to  all 
other  forms  of  the  arts.  It  is  important, 
I  think,  to  add  that  these  contributions  of 
which  I  speak  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  ancient  Greece.  For  example, 
the  revolution  of  1821,  which  we  cele- 
brate today  virtually  brought  a  new  era 
to  Greek  Uterature.  Since  1821  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  Greek  drama  of  an 
extraordinarily  high  quality  that  Is  dally 
praised  by  the  theater  community  around 
the  world.  Greek  films  have  done  much 
to  raise  moviemaking  to  a  fine  commu- 
nicative art. 


Some  of  the  most  delicate  and  breath- 
taking sculpture  In  the  hlst(»7  of  man 
comes  from  Greece,  and  that  sculpture 
continues  today  to  Influmoe  that  art 
form.  However,  we  sometlmew  forget 
that  Oreeoe's  modem  minor  sculpture— 
woodcarvlng.  furniture,  pottery.  Jewelry, 
embroidery — ^Is  of  a  rwnarkab^  high 
quali^.  The  1821  revolution  also 
brought  Greek  painting  and  major  sculp> 
ture  back  to  the  world  In  a  profuse  man- 
ner. The  Greek  language,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  admirable  langtiages 
ever  devised,  continues  to  contribute 
poetry  to  the  world. 

Here  In  Washhigton,  one  the  world's 
most  beautiful  cities,  one  is  never  far 
from  the  Hellenistic  influence  on  archi- 
tecture. Indeed,  the  magnlflcent  build- 
ing which  houses  this  Chamber,  the  Cap- 
itol Building,  abounds  in  examples  of 
Greek  architecture.  The  most  famous 
and  moat  p(q;>ular  memorial  In  this  city, 
the  Llnc(^  Memorial,  has  a  number  of 
authentic  examples  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. 

So  it  Is  with  pride  and  pleasure  and  a 
sense  of  humility  that  I  send  to  our 
friends  the  Hellenes  our  best  wishes  on 
th^  143d  independence  anniversary. 
and  a  "thank  you"  for  their  contributicms 
to  our  civilization.  Our  best  wishes  ajso 
extend  to  the  more  than  378.000  first  and 
second  generation  Gre^s  living  In  this 
country,  of  which  34,000  live  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Today  we  salute 
the  Greek  nation. 


Alabama  Jaycecs  Batde  Commanitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  tLABAMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama State  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— ^truly  concerned  by  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  the  Americas — has  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  on  Jaycees  every- 
where to  "stand  together  with  recon- 
firmed faith  in  God  to  the  end  that  the 
security,  peace,  and  freedom  of  the 
Western  Hemii^here  shall  totever  be 
seemed."  I  cmnmend  this  resolution 
to  you.  and  congratulate  the  Alabama 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  adopt- 
ing it. 

Text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

A  RBBOLUnON  BT  THE  AUUUMA  STATE  JUKIO* 

Chambes  or  CouMxacE 
Whereas  the  American  states  have  under 
such  great  patriots  as  Simon  Bolivar,  Qeorge 
Washington,  and  Jose  San  Martin  fought  to 
preeerra  our  basic  freedoms  and  to  protect 
our  human  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  American  states  by  their  free 
and  independent  govemments  are  not  to  be 
considered  subjects  for  colonization  by  any 
foreign  power;  and 

Whereas  the  Ckimmunist  oonsplracv  In 
Cuba  has  denied  the  Cubcm  people  their  basic 
freedoms  ana  right  to  govern  themselves 
under  law.  has  obliterated  the  Jayoee  move- 
ment in  Cuba  and  has  established  a  base  for 
future  Communtot  intervention  in  other 
Latin  American  countries;  and 


Whereas  we  are  steadfast  tn  the  belief  in 
the  soundness  of  our  democratle  principles 
at  self-govcmnMnt  under  law  and  In  the  basic 
human  rights  ot  aU  peoples:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  Thai  the  Alabama  Junior  Cham- 
ber d  Oommeree  0o  hereby  encourage  all  Jay- 
cees of  the  Western  Hsmlq>here  to  work  In 
concert  through  the  JCI  organisation  In 
meeting  the  Communist  challenege.  and  to 
stand  together  wltii  reconfirmed  faith  In  God 
to  the  end  that  the  security,  peace,  and  free- 
dom of  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  for- 
ever be  secured;  and  be  It  further 

Beaolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Alabama  Jaycees  to  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  adoption 
at  Its  1903  national  convention. 

To  be  submitted  to  all  International  direc- 
tors of  the  n.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Coounerce 
to  be.  In  turn,  submitted  to  their  State  orga- 
nizations for  adoption  and  active  participa- 
tion. 


Boaaeville  Power  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or  WAsazNOTOW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 


Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration continue  to  be  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  As  you 
know.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
"Power  Preferoice"  legislaticm  designed 
to  give  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call 
on  Bonneville  power  in  the  event  ttiat 
excess  power  is  at  some  future  date  made 
available  to  regions  outside  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  area.  As  you  are  also 
aware.  I  later  introduced  an  amendment 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
get  authcnization  from  the  Congress  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  construction  of 
any  power  transmission  lines  linking  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  with 
•ther  areas  of  the  country. 

Because  there  has  been  some  confu- 
sion about  the  power  prefer^ice  bill 
and  my  amendment.  I  have  made  both 
the  subject  of  a  special  April  newsletter 
to  my  constituents.  I  feel  this  reoprt 
will  be  of  Interest  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  welL  Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remariEs.  I  In- 
sert my  newsletter,  together  with  the 
secUon  enUUed  "As  I  See  It,"  in  the 
Record: 

NOSTHWXST  POWSB  PaETERENCE  BUX 

There's  been  quite  a  bit  of  pubUclty  lately 
about  the  BonnevlUe  Power  Administration 
and  irtiether  or  not  they  were  going  to  raise 
electric  rates.  Statements  to  the  effect  tha.t 
If  they  did,  I  was  the  cause  and  furthermcaw, 
that  I  represented  California  and  not  Wash- 
ington, were  made. 

Now.  let's  Just  "take  a  look  at  the  record" 
as  Al  Smith  used  to  say. 

BonnevlUe  sets  the  rates,  nobody  else  and 
the  rates  have  been  the  same  for  the  past 
12  years  despite  the  fact  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  been  operating  In  the 
red  to  the  tvme  of  910-S16  million  annually 
for  the  past  5  years.  Obviously  this  8<Ht  of 
operation  couldn't  go  on  Indefinitely  because 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  be  repaid  for 
loans  and  so  It  pnqxMed  to  raise  the  rates. 
Now,  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  lot  of  us.  Demo- 


crats and  Republleans  alike,  that's  been  called 
off. 

One  of  the  ways  to  help  solve  Bonneville 
Power  AdnUatatratton's  problem  Is  to  sell 
Its  surplus  power  to  California,  but  first  we 
needed  protection  for  Washington  Industry, 
a  guarantee  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  would 
have  first  call  on  power  over  California.  Leg- 
islation was  needed  and  I  and  others  intro- 
duced It. 

Now  Share  wasn't  much  Interest  In  this 
bill — many  Oongresamen  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  opposed  It — and  particularly 
those  from  California.  They  said  I  was  set- 
ting up  a  "ChhMse  WaU"— 'TBalkanlzlnr'— 
"giving  preference  to  Pacific  Northwest  custo. 
mers  on  power  which  all  the  taxpayers  had 
paid  for." 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  said,  "Well  build  these  transmission 
lines  to  California — we're  not  svire  Just  where 
they'll  go — and  we're  not  sure  how  much  it 
will  cost^-somewhCTe  between  (150  and  1600 
mUllon — but  dont  worry  well  take  care 
of  that." 

So  I  put  In  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  said  in  effect.  "Before  you  do,  come 
tell  us  how  much  money  you  want,  prove 
thAt  it's  econotnleally  feasible  and  how  you 
expect  to  repay  the  coats.  In  other  words, 
get  authartzatlrai  from  Congress." 

This  amendment  passed  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  23  to  9  including  nine 
Denaocrats  vottng  for  It. 

During  debate  in  the  House  it  was  freely 
stated  by  Ifeoabers  ftom  all  over  the  country 
that  with  my  amendment  they  would  vote 
for  the  bin — ^without  It  they  would  vote 
against  it. 

The  question  as  I  see  It  is.  Should  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Oovemment  be  given 
"carte  blanche"  to  spend  your  tax  dollars 
or  should  the  Congress,  as  provided  In  the 
Constitution,  oontrol  the  purse  strings — 
obviously  I  believe  in  the  latter  course. 

Now  the  Senate  could  have  accepted  this 
bill  as  It  passes  the  House — but  they  re- 
fused to  do  BO.  Had  they  done  so  we  would 
now  have  our  regional  protection  and  be 
selling  some  of  our  surplus  power  to  Cali- 
fornia, thereby  helping  to  eliminate  any 
need  for  a  raise  In  rates. 

Who's  repreeentlng  whom? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westlakd. 

As  I  See  It 
(By  Heloi  Westland) 

Every  congressional  wife  In  Washington, 
D.C..  and  your  Oongressman,  of  course,  has 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of  being  a 
guest  at  the  White  House  in  small  groups 
of  150  people.  While  our  husbands  were  at- 
tending a  briefing  in  the  State  Dining  Room, 
we  wives  got  to  visit  rooms  on  the  3d  floor 
of  the  White  Bouse.  We  saw  the  famous 
Treaty  Room;  the  Queen's  Bedroom  (where 
five  living  queens  have  slept);  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom  (which  I  liked  the  best) ;  and  the 
private  bedroom  of  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, which  Ineidentally  looked  Uved  in  and 
not  quite  finished,  for  s<xne  pictures  were 
still  leaning  against  the  wall  waiting  to  be 
bang,  m  addition.  I  did  "dance  with  the 
President"  and  I  will  certainly  say  that  he 
is  a  nice  dancer.  However.  I  think  your 
Congressman  is  a  better  dancer,  but  doeent 
qiiite  get  the  same  publicity  on  his  ability. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  really  wish 
all  of  you  could  one  day  have  the  same 
opportunity. 

One  of  the  best  remarks  I  have  heard  re- 
cently was  made  by  yoiir  Congressman.  It 
seems  the  State  Department  hu  decided  to 
crack  down  on  so  mu^  Illegal  parking  in  the 
District  of  Colnmbia  by  the  diplomata.  Un- 
less they  now  pay  for  the  tralBe  tickets  they 
receive,  they  will  not  be  Issued  new  diplo- 
matic plates.  Jack's  remark  was,  "Why  not 
take  it  out  of  their  foreign  aid  money?" 
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PaMM  C  iwd:  WS  Wt  LMe  It7 

EXTEN! 

HON. 


$ION  OP  RSUARKS 
or 

JAMES  B.UTT 


IN  THE  HOD  3E  OP  BSFBXSKNTATIVES 

Wedne  day,  March  2S.  1964, 

Mr.  XTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  January 
1964  Pananunlan  mob  attacks  oa  the 
Canal  Zone  •  rved  to  stimulate  publlca- 
tton  In  Tulo  h  periodicals  tailormative 
articles  on  tn  «rooeanlc  canal  problems. 

A  recent  a  tide  by  Edwin  McDowell, 
published  tn  i  he  Perbuary  11. 1964,  issue 
of  National  R  ivlew.  f  (dlows. 

Special  att  nUon  is  invited  to  its  dis- 
cussion of  Uie  difference  between  the 
Sues  and  Pk  lama  Canals  in  mpeet  to 
their  sovereign  control  and  ownership: 
Will  w>  lot*  thk  Canal? 
Bdwln  McDoweU) 

wuiU    la    dear:    It's    the 
've  got  to  decide  1b  whether 
tt.  mnd  negotiate  on  that 
alone. 

and  demonatratlons  In 

to  catch  Washington  by 

many  otaerren  knew  j\ut 

Inevitable.     In  effect, 

degrees  has  existed  be- 

and  the  United  States 


(By 

What 
canal.    What 
we  intend  to 
basis,  and  that 

The  mob  rit  lenos 
Panama  appeared 


surprise, 
such  a  situatlt 
tension  In 
tween 


altboiigh 


Tarring 


Panama  ilana 


rlglt 
ooEfcrol 
iremal  is, 


Preildent 


:  reoeivMl 


for  60  year*; 
widely  reportafi 
proached  the 
of  the  tension 
of   the   orlgtn4l 
States  the 
eupy.  and 
question 
States  or 

Panama 
••Panama   does 
canal.    But 
have  not 
pensatton." 
courts  In  the 
age  in  the  zant 
•old  In  the 
VB.  expense; 
along    with 
States   should 
Panamanian 

The  BepubU|; 
the  United 
ot  the 
the  United 
to  Panama  In 
Uoa.  or  918.4 
try's    nattooal 
Unltwl  States, 
diseased 
olutlon  and 


<  luring  recent  months  It  was 

that  this  tension  had  ap- 

ttreshold  of  violence.    The  root 

Despite  two  major  revlBlons 

treaty   giving   the   United 

"In  perpetuity"  to  use,  oc- 

the  Panama  Canal,  the 

.  Which  nation —  the  United 

sovereign  there? 

Roberto  Chlarl  InsLsts 

not   want  control   over  the 

do  want  a  new  treaty.    We 

satisfactory  economic  com- 

Chlarl  demands:   Iiflxed 

use  of  Panamanian  post- 

;  more  Panamanian  products 

dock  and  port  facilities  at 

fi|mntsh  as  an  oOclal  language, 

igllsh;     flnaUy.    the    United 

withhold    Panama   taxes   of 

who  work  In  the  sone. 


ether 
ame: 


swam  »land, 


plate 


For  hundrs(4i 
land  whl^  Is 
as  a  likely 
the   Caribbean] 
Cortes— all 
which  would 
to   the    great 
dreamed  at  a 
to  the  \irginc 
undertake  **»^ 
de  Leaseps.  th« 
complatot 
prtvllegeii 
of 
graft. 

and  trlgbtanln^ 
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mian  Canal  Commisaion.  which  reported  In 
favor  of  a  Nloarafrua  route. 

When  the  second  Fteneh  group  learned  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  CommlBsloii's  report,  it 
hired  a  New  Tork  lobbyist  and  Uwyer.  WU- 
11am  Cromwell,  to  eell  Congress  on  selecting 
Panama  for  a  waterway  and  shortly  there- 
after, the  Commission  Issued  a  report  advo- 
ctalng  the  Panama  route.  The  Spooner 
bUl  authorized  President  Roosevelt  to  ac- 
quire rights  and  property  to  the  French 
canal  c(»npany  for  940  millioa,  but  Colombia 
refused  to  ratify  the  Hay-Harren  pcM>t. 

Even  befcse  the  treaty  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Colombian  Oovemment.  a 
Cromwell-inspired  story  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World  giving  details  about  a  forth- 
coming revolution  in  Panama,  mentioning 
the  exact  date  it  would  occur.  Cromwell, 
together  with  Philippe  Bunau-Varllla, 
French  engineer  and  principal  in  the  second 
French  canal  company,  chose  five  employees 
of  the  Panama  railroad  company  to  Incite 
the  revolution. 

The  man  chosen  to  be  President  of  Pan- 
ama was  Dr.  Manuel  Amador,  a  physician 
employed  by  the  Panamlan  railroad  com- 
pany. Dr.  Amador  visited  the  United  States 
a  few  months  before  the  scheduled  uprising 
for  a  conference  with  Bunau-Varllla.  Two 
months  later  he  returned  to  Panama  armed 
with  a  constitution,  a  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence, 9100.000  cash  for  bribes,  and 
an  already  ccmpoeed  message  to  be  sent 
back  to  Bunau-Varllla  after  the  revolution, 
asking  him  to  become  the  first  Panamlan 
minister  to  the  United  States. 

When  Colombia  learned  of  the  sobecne,  It 
dispatched  a  gunboat  with  400  to  600  troops 
to  Colon,  intending  to  quell  the  uprising. 
But  President  Booeevrit,  invoking  an  1846 
treaty  with  Colombia  that  bound  the  United 
States  to  "protect  the  right-of-way  or  tran- 
sit across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,"  dis- 
patched a  cruiser  with  marines  "to  prevent 
the  landing  of  any  armed  force  with  hostile 
Intent." 

With  U.S.  troops  blocking  the  entrance  to 
Panama  from  the  seek,  Colombia  was  help- 
less. On  November  3,  1903.  exactly  as  the 
New  York  W<M"ld  had  predicted,  the  new 
republic  declared  its  independence.  Three 
days  later,  the  United  Cttates  accorded  the 
new  nation  diplomatic  recognition. 

On  November  18,  the  United  States  signed 
a  treaty  with  Panama  (Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty)  outlining  terms  for  oonstruotlng  the 
canal,  and  the  following  year  the  ooostitu- 
tlon — which  htA  been  written  in  the  United 
States — went  into  effect  and  the  country 
was  launched  cm  its  independent  way. 
Later,  the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Colombia,  a^ireelng  to  pay  925  million, 
in  eettlement  of  claims  for  uae  of  Colocnbian 
property.  In  return,  Colombia  recognized 
the  title  to  the  canal  and  rallrottd.  and  also 
recognized  Panama  as  an  independent 
nation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty,  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
execute  "as  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory"  control  over  the  cana^  to  the  "en- 
tire excltislon  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority."  This  ambiguous 
wording  (especially  the  words  "if  tt  were") 
Is  the  focal  point  of  the  present  conflict. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  give  the  Pan- 
amanian Oovemment  910  million,  and  prom- 
ised to  pay  it  9280,000  a  year.  It  sho\ild  be 
noted  that  this  was  not  a  rental  fee,  but  a 
guarantee  by  the  XJB.  Oovemment  to  sub- 
sidiae  the  Panamanian  Oovemment.  Later, 
imder  terms  of  a  1940-40  agreement  (Hull- 
AUaro  Tteaty)  and  a  1965  agreement  (Elsen- 
hower-Remon  TreiUy) .  the  United  States  in- 
creased payments  to  Panama  to  9430.000  and 
then  to  91.980.000  a  year. 

Communist  Interest  In  the  canal  dates 
bac^  to  the  early  postwar  period.  In  1948. 
after  Russia  charged  that  American  defense 


bases  around  the  world  were  visible  evidMioe 
of  aggressioa.  Alger  Hiss — at  that  time  head 
of  the  State  Department's  OfBce  of  Political 
Affairs— submitted  to  the  UJV.  a  list  of  VS. 
"oociq^ed  terrltorlv."  His  list  Included  the 
Panama  Oanal  2Sone.  Hiss'  action  was  sup- 
ported by  Beoretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Spruille  Braden.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  Ankerica,  objected  to  the  designa- 
tion and  wrote:  "I  was  Infuriated  by  the 
itupidlty — which  I  then  thought  it  was — 
of  putting  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  the 
category  of  occupied  territories.  But  I  did 
not  realize  its  full  significance  as  a  play 
into  Russian  hands  until  after  Hiss'  other 
activities  were  expoeed." 

Zonlans  were  considerably  shook  up  last 
year  when  the  State  Department  invited  Ab- 
del  Hamid  Abubakr,  Secretary  Oeneral  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Authority,  to  visit  the  canal. 
And  they  were  even  more  dismayed  when, 
befcH-e  a  luncheon  of  engineers  and  other 
employees,  the  United  Arab  Republic  spokes- 
man enthusiastically  described  the  Egyptian 
seizure  of  the  Sues  Canal  in  1966. 

BUZZ    AND    PAIfAMA:     THX    DITVmKNCI 

Suez  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  have 
more  to  do  with  Panama  than  might  other- 
wise be  thought.  Shortly  after  Nasser  seized 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1958,  the  United  States 
Joined  with  Russia  in  demanding  that  it  be 
Internationalized  by  the  UJf ,  This  move  de- 
lighted the  Communista,  for  they  now  argue 
that  if  Sues  should  have  been  internation- 
alized, Panama  should  also  be.  But  there  is 
this  critical  distinction  to  be  made:  The 
Suez  Canal  was  built  by  a  {Hrivate  company 
on  territory  leased  under  contract  from 
Egypt,  providing  revlsloxutfy  rlghte  to  the 
Egyptian  Oovemment.  The  Panaooa  Canal 
was  built  by  the  UjS.  Oovemment  in  a  aone 
in  which  the  United  States  was  empowered 
to  govern  In  perpetuity  as  if  it  were  sov- 
ereign. 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  past  the  United 
States  has  acted  unwisely  in  imposing  petty 
restrictions,  which  snuck  of  second-class 
citizenship,  on  the  approslmately  10,000 
Panamanians  who  wcnrk  in  the  zone! 

The  United  States  has  ranoved  the  irritat- 
ing and  •  humllUtlng  "gold"  and  "sUver" 
lines,  which  required  Panamanians  to  stand 
In  separate  queues  to  eolleot  their  pay.  But 
there  is  more  that  can  be  dcme  to  improve 
U .8. -Panamanian  relations  while  slmtiltane- 
ously  protecting  UJS.  sovereignty. 

As  of  now,  private  enterprise  is  forbidden 
In  the  zone.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Oovenunent,  both  headed  by 
the  Oovemor,  provide  those  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  in  the  United  States  are  fwnlshed 
by  private  business.  Ooounonsense  dictates 
that  Panamanian  merchante  should  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  shops  and  businesses 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  More  Panamanian  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  attend  Canal 
Zone  schools.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  can  and  probably  should  substantially 
raise  the  9 19  million  annual  payment.  It 
should  make  the  Spanish  language  compul- 
sory In  Canal  Zone  schools.  And  Canal  Zone 
tests  fc^  positions  which  do  not  require  mas- 
tery of  the  Sngllsh  language  should  be 
printed  in  Spanish. 

None  of  these  concessions,  however,  is 
likely  to  quiet  Panamanian  demands  for 
more. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  is  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  building  a  sea-level 
canal.  Chances  are  that  it  will  be  built  in 
the  Darlen  Province  of  eastern  Panuna, 
where  engineers  can  dig  the  canal  with  nu- 
clear explosives  in  one-half  the  time  of  con- 
ventional construotion  at  one-seventh  the 
cost  of  conventional  methods.  If  Congress 
decides  on  a  new  canal,  the  current  contro- 
versy over  the  Panama  Canal  will  become 
meaningless.  A  new  canal  will  require  a 
new  treaty,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  will  agree  to  a  treaty  whoee 
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language  would  ever  leave  room  for  doubt 
or  whose  terms  were  opposed  to  U.S.  intereeto. 

Until  such  time,  however,  the  present 
canal  remains  a  vital  defense  lifeline  in  the 
type  of  limited  warfare  military  ezperta  pre- 
dict for  the  future.  During  the  October 
1982  blockade  of  Cuba.  28  VS.  warships  went 
through  in  a  12-hour  period,  underscoring 
the  passageway's  importance  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  the  entire  free  world. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  must  not 
even  consider  abandoning  the  Panama  Canal 
untU  such  time  as  a  new  canal  becomes 
<^>eratlve— even  if  the  defense  of  the  canal 
must  be  guaranteed  by  force.  For  the 
Panama  Canal,  no  lees  than  Berlin  or  Tai- 
wan, is  considered  a  biuxuneter  for  measur- 
ing U.S.  resolution — from  measuring  our  de- 
termination to  stand  fast,  or  to  pursue  a 
policy  solely  Isecause  it  is  right  and  Just,  re- 
gardless of  who  may  disagree. 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  Newspaper  Opposes  Gvil 
RifhtoBiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  of  the  truly  great  newspapers  of 
the  North  has  Joined  the  growing  parade 
of  new8pi4>er8  (vposed  to  the  unconsti- 
tutional Federal  power  grab  hidden  in 
the  contents  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  March  16,  had  this  wltherlngly 
accurate  comment  on  the  bill: 

The  whole  bill  amounte  to  a  vast  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Oover^lment,  as  friends 
and  foes  of  the  measure  agree.  •  •  •  Tor 
if  the  Federal  strong-arm  methods  can  be 
Justified  as  a  means  of  righting  wrongs  to 
Negroes,  why  cannot  they  be  Justified  also 
to  permit  the  Federal  intrusions  into  other 
areas? 

We  know,  of  course,  that  they  can  be 
amply  Justified  by  using  the  same  uncon- 
stitutional power,  the  same  false  prem- 
ises and  the  same  kind  of  invasion  Into 
the  personal  affairs  of  the  individual  and 
the  State. 

The  parade  Is  on  and  I  welcome  the 
illustrious  Omaha  World-Herald.  Per- 
haps other  newspm^ers  will  take  courage 
and  speak,  the  truth  for  their  readers  to 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thi  Wabmup 

The  press  services  and  the  commentators 
chose  to  slcim  lightly  over  the  Senate's  first 
week  of  debate  on  the  civil  rlghte  bill. 
There  was  much  talk  of  filibuster.  especiaUy 
on  the  part  of  television  pundlto.  and  a 
broad  hint  that  no  Senator  said  anything 
of  importance. 

Technically,  the  issue  before  the  Senators 
was  whether  to  consider  the  bill  Immediately 
or  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  10 
days.  Actually,  the  discussion  was  on  the 
merite  of  the  bUl. 

The  debate  was  earnest,  and.  for  the  most 
I>art,  to  the  point.  New  York's  Senator 
JAvrrs.  guiding  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Republicans  who  favcnr  it,  spoke  of  the  "dig- 
nity and  sincerity"  with  which  southn-ners 
pressed  their  cause. 


Senator  Spakkman,  Demoorat,  of  Alabama, 
deplored  the  fact  that  "some  people  have 
the  idea  we  read  telephone  dlrectorlea,  dis- 
cuss recipes  and  follow  that  kind  of  proce- 
dure" in  a  debate  of  this  kind.  Never  in  his 
18  years  in  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  SPABKiCAir. 
had  he  ever  known  a  Senator  "to  indidge 
in  anything  of  that  kind." 

The  debate  ranged  over  all  sections  of  the 
bill,  but  strongly  Indicated  that  the  main 
battle  will  center  on  three  of  them.  One 
is  the  so-called  public  accommodations 
ssctioQ.  Another  is  the  sweeping  fair- 
employment  provision  giving  the  Federal 
Oovemment  powers  over  hiring,  firing,  and 
promoting.  The  third,  and  poeslbly  the  most 
controversial,  empowers  Federal  agencies  to 
cut  off  funds  from  States  which  they  decide 
are  practicing  racial  discrimination. 

The  whole  bill  amounta  to  a  vast  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  as  friends 
and  foes  of  the  measure  agree.  And  even 
some  of  Ite  supporters  have  reason  to  be 
uneasy  about  what  such  power  may  do  to 
the  constitutional  underpinnings  at  the 
American  system. 

For  if  Federal  strong-arm  methods  can 
be  Justified  as  a  means  of  righting  wrongs 
to  Negroes,  why  cannot  they  be  Jxistlfied  also 
to  permit  Federal  intrusions  into  other 
areas?  Once  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in- 
tervenes, it  has  a  way  of  extending  ite  in- 
tervention far  beyond  the  boundaries  con- 
ceived by  Congress. 

Representative  Chxlt,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  liberal  Congressman  who  supported 
the  House  bill  and  then  read  it  later,  said 
he  was  horrified  to  find  it  will  "extend  Fed- 
eral domination  over  business,  Industry,  and 
.over  the  individual  citizens  in  a  manner 
never  befcxe  attempted  since  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted." 


John  Bailey,  Profile  of  a  Political  Leader 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooKNscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Rbcord  the  text  of  an 
article  on  the  Honorable  John  M.  Bailey, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  also  Democratic  State 
Chairman  of  Connecticut.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent profile  of  a  very  able  leader  and 
responsible  party  strategist  and  admin- 
istrator, and  gives  us  a  keen  Insight  of 
the  man  and  his  thinking. 

The  article,  written  by  Bill  Ryan,  was 
published  in  the  Hartford  Times  of 
March  24,  1964.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues.  We  of 
Connecticut  are  proud  of  John  Bailey 
and  the  leadership  he  has  given  to  the 
Democratic  Party  of  our  State  and  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 
Long    Houms,    Haso   Wobx.   Bast   Mannxk: 

Bailxt  BrracnvB  Lbadb  in  Old-Fashionxd 

Wat 

(By  Bill  Byan) 

John  Moran  BaUey,  the  pOUtlcal  paradox — 
the  Harvard  man  wrapped  In  the  cloak  of 
the  old-time  boss  was  leaning  back  at  hla 
desk  at  National  Democratic  Headquarters  In 
Washington. 

His  knees  were  propped  against  the  desk, 
and  his  horn-rimmed  glasses  were  pushed 


up  on  his  high,  slt^ring  forehead.  He  chewed 
on  an  unlit  djgar  because  it  was  still  Lent 
and  he  never  vn»**—  during  Lent.  EUs  face 
wore  Ite  perpctoaUy-warrted  expression,  as 
if  each  day  was  tfaetton  day. 

The  desk  Itadf  was  a  conglomeration  of 
pi4;>ers.  In  not  vary  neat  pOes.  "People,"  said 
Bailey,  "think  we  stt  armmd  here  and  make 
poUUcal  declstena  all  day." 

He  riffled  threugh  some  of  the  mail  on  the 
desk  and  then  let  it  lay  t3iere  in  inert  heaps. 
"MaU."  said  Bailey,  "Is  the  bane  of  your 
existence." 

Is  most  of  the  maU  from  people  asking 
for  something?  He  agreed  that  it  was.  "But 
that's  why  weTe  h«e,"  he  said.  "WeYe  a 
service  organization." 

The  "service  organization"  Bailey  heads, 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  is  a 
complex  opwaUon.  It  is  centered  on  moet 
of  the  seventh  floor  ot  the  modem  office 
building  at  1730  K  Street  in  Washington,  but 
recently  spravried  out  to  another  building  up 
the  street.  A  total  of  117  persons  at  last 
count  worked  for  the  coounittee  in  the  2 
buildings.  All  were  salaried  except  one. 
That  is  Bailey.    He  geta  no  salary. 

No  one  w<»-ks  harder  in  Washinigton  In  all 
probability  than  Jotm.  BaUey.  He  pute  in  a 
long,  grinding  day  and  sometimes  it  extends 
far  into  the  night.  Any  day  may  be  a  day 
when  some  nutjor  political  decisions  are  made 
but,  as  Bailey  says,  he  and  his  staff  also 
have  a  multitude  of  other  Jobs.  The  Job  of 
a  national  political  chairman  may  have  ite 
glamor,  but  it  also  has  loto  of  hard,  tiring 
work. 

It  was  Tuesday  and  Bailey,  as  usual,  ar- 
rived at  his  office  about  10.  His  day,  how- 
ever, had  started  a  few  hours  ecu-lier. 

Before  he  goes  to  the  office  he  makes  sure 
be  has  naA  two  newq>apers.  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

John  Bailey  is  an  Inveterate  reader  of  mys- 
tery stories,  too.  The  antics  of  paperback 
detectives  lull  him  to  sleep  at  night.  The 
published  antics  of  politicians  awaken  him 
in  the  morning. 

This  partlc\ilar  Tueeday  was  not  an  ex- 
traordinary day  except  for  two  circumstanceb. 
The  first  was  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  New 
Hampshire  primary.  Mostly  it  was  a  Repub- 
lican primary.  Bailey  smiled.  "Naturally 
we  have  a  ctuiosity  about  Republicans,"  he 
said.  The  second  was  that  Harry  Truman 
was  In  town  and  he  pUumed  to  see  the  former 
President. 

But  the  day  started  in  the  routine  of  most 
business  offices.  It  concerned  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  next  August,  a  giant  con- 
clave planned  for  Atlantic  City  that  will  have 
little  built-in  drama  because  President  John- 
son is  assured  of  renomlnatlon,  but  which 
takes  a  great  deal  of  planning  nevertheless. 
He  and  Sam  Brightman,  the  head  of  press 
relations  for  the  national  committee,  talked 
of  hotel  accommodations  at  Atlantic  City. 
Brightman  Is  the  old  pro  of  the  committee. 
He  has  been  with  it  since  1M8. 

Bailey  and  Brightman  and  Bailey  and  most 
of  his  other  staff  members  carry  on  an  in- 
formal rdatlonshlp.  "What  else  you  got, 
Sammy  Boy?"  Bailey  asked  after  they  had 
finished  some  details  on  the  hotels. 

J6hn  Bailey  has  what  seems  to  be  a  great 
reluctance  to  q>end  money,  even  if  it  is  not 
his  own  and  he  has  a  lot  of  that.  too.  In  his 
conversatlcHis  with  Brightman  he  repeatedly 
checked  prices  of  hotels  and  motels.  He 
dldnt  particularly  like  the  prices. 

JL  Vice  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
came  In  to  talk  about  phone  accommoda- 
tions  at  Atlantic  City.  "Can  you  save  us 
some  money?"  BaUey  asked. 

John  Bailey  went  to  Catholic  University 
and  then  to  Harvard  Law  School.  He  is  the 
"«^t*"nf^^  antithesis  of  the  Image  of  the  Har- 
vard man,  and  of  the  polished,  suave  poli- 
tician of  today.  He  neither  locdu  the  part, 
nor  speaks  the  part. 
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He  and  the  entourage  went  baok  to  the 
oOoe.  It  waa  spproaching  midnight  and  the 
smaQ  group  sat  around  and  had  a  drink. 

John  Bailey  pointed  to  a  huge  map  on 
the  waU  behind  his  dssk.  "Look  at  Uiat, " 
he  said.    "Thatii  a  great  big  playground." 

He  started  to  ramlnlsoe  about  the  cam- 
paign travels  aver  the  great  playground. 

"Remember  Boise,  XdahoY"  he  asked 
Brightooan.    Brtghtmaa  said  he  did. 

"That  lady^rtu)  came  up  to  me  after  I 
made  the  speech.  She  wanted  to  tell  me  how 
much  she  enjoyed  It.  I  asked  her  how  far 
she  had  coma  and  she'd  been  on  the  bus 
since  4:30  that  morning.  She  lived  600  miles 
away." 

John  Bailey,  the  man  who  knows  that  pop- 
ularity is  not  part  of  his  Job,  gave  a  little 
chuckle.  "I  think  that  woman  was  the  only 
one  who  really  appreciated  me,"  be  said. 


"Organisation  wlna  the  doee  electiona.  but 
ye*  cant  stop  a  hmrtaKrte.  In  1»M  It  waa 
a  dose  sisetlsa  and  wa  won  with  an  orga- 
nlsatJon.  Wa wsntoutand  reglatered  people. 
Now  we'va  got  aaare  registered  Democrats 
than  BeptibUcans." 

Dose  the  label  of  "boes"  bother  him? 

"Tou  knew  It's  awful  sasy  to  pin  a  boss 
label  on  snuiesiis  i^o's  running  stiffs.  But 
Blhlooff.  Befwisa.  Benton.  MoMahon.  Jack 
Dsmpeey.  these  are  highly  quallfled  man. 
No  one'a  gatng  to  boss  thsm.  Dempeey  runs 
his  own  itiow.  BisMorr  runs  his  own  show. 
Take  a  Jack  Kennedy  or  a  Lyndon  Johnson, 
no  one's  going  to  boes  them." 

Bailey  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has 
been  the  aiost  erltlelaed  man  in  Connecticut 
politics.  Just  a«ce  in  a  while  would  he 
lirefer  to  be  liked  instead  of  disliked?  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "The  family  gets 
upeet  occaslsDaUy,  but  the  kids  are  used  to 
it  now."  He  has  twa  married  daughters  and 
teenage  twlna,  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

"I  play  posttton."  said  Bailey.  "Tou  may 
not  like  me,  but  you're  going  to  recognize 
me.  Popolart  Tou  cant  be.  You've  got 
to  make  dedstooa.  The  guy  who  is  popular 
Is  the  gug  running  for  office.  He's  the  guy 
who  has  to  be  popwlar." 

Bailey  on  a  few  occasions  has  debated  on 
lUitlonal  television  with  his  Republican  coun- 
terpart, William  Miller.  It  has  been  con- 
ceded that  he  has  oome  out  second  best. 
He  evldenUy  beara  no  great  q}irlt  of  friuid- 
shlp  for  Miller.  "MlUer  does  aU  the  talk- 
ing. Tou  cant  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  I 
have  reeponslbiUty.  I  can't  be  as  irrespon- 
sible as  him." 

He  was  back  at  his  office  now.  As  usual 
people  were  waiting.  Some  were  important 
people.  John  Beyncrtds,  the  Oovemor  of 
Wisconsin,  was  one  of  them.  He  had  prob- 
lems. Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  has 
filed  In  the  Wisconsin  primary.  An  80-year- 
old  Negro  Judge  from  Atlanta.  Ga.,  stopped 
In  to  shake  Bailey'e  hand  and  converse  for 
a  minute.  Bailey  seemed  to  enjoy  this. 
"You  know  he  was  th3  first  Negro  Judge  in 
Georgia. "  he  said. 

Other  people  would  arrive  and  depart. 
"He  makes  himself  too  accessible,"  com- 
plained his  secretary,  Mrs.  Sweeney.  "He'll 
see  anybody  if  they^e  willing  to  wait.  He 
complains  when  weTa.busy,  but  he's  happy." 

The  day  was  wearing  on.  Bailey  went  over 
to  Blair  House  to  pay  his  respecte  to  Mr. 
Truman.  Ahead  lay  a  dinner  that  he  dldnt 
want  to  attend.  It  was  a  big  service  orga- 
nlzatton. 

He  went  back  to  his  suite  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  put  on  a  tuxedo  that  he  had 
worried  about  because  he  didn't  know  if  It 
was  pressed,  and  went  to  the  dinner.  Peo- 
ple from  practically  every  Stete  in  the  Union 
had  been  introduced  before  they  got  around 
to  the  head  table.  He  finally  shook  free, 
went  to  his  suite,  changed  back  to  the  suit 
he   had  previously  worn   that  day. 

The  Bailey  suite  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Is 
rather  luxurious.  It  has  five  rooms,  three 
baths,  a  balcony.  The  fumitiire  Is  French 
provincial.  He  and  Mrs.  Bailey  live  there 
during  the  week,  try  to  be  at  home  to  Hart- 
ford weekends. 

MAxoAxrr  Cbasx  Surra  came  on  the  tele- 
vision set.  She  said  she  would  be  happier 
if  she  had  more  votee.  Bailey  gave  a  great 
Uugh.  "I'd  be  happier  if  I  got  mcwe  votes," 
he  repeated  Mrs.  Smitb. 

He  was  driven  back  to  bis  office.  There 
was  mere  work  to  do.  He  had  to  prepare 
what  he  was  to  say  on  ABC  television  shortly 
aftsr  11. 

Bailey  and  a  small  entourage  went  from 
the  office  to  the  ABC  television  studio  in 
Washington.  Bailey  is  obviously  chary  of 
television  appearances.  He  had  to  wait. 
sitting  on  a  platform  with  an  announcer. 


The  46th  AnaiTerswy  of  Byelornsnaa 
ladcpeBdence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurosMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  BCr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  Americana  of  Byelorussian 
descent  and  Byelorussian  emigrants  who 
now  live  In  America  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  will  observe  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  securing  and  pro- 
claiming of  national  and  state  indepen- 
dence by  the  Byelorussian  people. 

In  these  days  of  appeasement,  of  ac- 
commodation, of  "deals"  and  general 
kow-towing  by  our  Government  to  the 
Communists,  it  Is  f  (Mtunate  that  an  event 
such  as  this  comes  along.  It  should  shock 
us  into  recalling  just  what  communism 
Is.  It  should  shock  our  leaders  who  are 
forgetting  the  evils  of  communism  and 
acting  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  well- 
trained  bear. 

Communism  is  bloodshed.  Commu- 
nism Is  tjrranny.  Communism  is  enslave- 
ment. Communism  is  atheism.  Com- 
munism is  cunning,  vieious,  and  unend- 
ing in  its  goal  of  taking  over  the  world. 

Can  we  in  America,  where  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  are  as  natural  to  us  as 
running  water,  foirget  that  there  are  mil- 
lions who  live  and  toU  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  against  their  wills?  Can 
we  Justify  selling  wheat  to  the  Red 
butchers  of  the  Kremlin  who  keep  people 
of  many  nationalities  imder  the  tyrant's 
heel? 

The  Byelorussian  Liberation  Front 
makes  this  appeal:  "We  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  all  governments  of  the  free  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Oovemment  of 
America,  and  we  ask  you  in  the  future 
to  support  us  and  annihilate  the  colonial 
and  aggressive  policy  of  Moscow,  which 
has  now  become  a  great  menace  not  only 
for  the  one  Byelorussian  people  and  the 
other  Peebles  enslaved  by  Moscow,  but 
also  for  tl^  whole  world  including  Ameri- 
ca itself." 

The  group  points  out  "We  consider 
that  the  negotiations  being  carried  on 


by  the  Aaaetiean  Okyvemment  1b  Oenevm 
and  MoMow  on  general  tHaarmament  oan 
never  achieve  useful  results  for  the  free 
world,  bat  cmly  serve  for  propaganda  by 
Moscow  and  kUl  the  spirit  ot  hope  for 
liberation  In  the  enslaved  peoples." 

Mr.  I^Deaker,  colleagues,  perhi^M  we 
should  glance  backward  at  the  Inxital 
lesson  of  history.  Perhaps  we  should 
sit  down  and  coldly  evaluate  Just  what 
communism  has  done,  what  it  is  doing — 
such  as  shooting  down  our  unarmed 
planes  in  Europe— and  what  it  intends 
to  do— bury  us.  We  should  observe  the 
Byelorussian  anniversary  with  renewed 
dedication  to  liberate  these  brave  peo- 
ple, and  should  resolve  to  halt  the  sense- 
less aiding  and  arming  of  the  Soviet 
XTnion  by  unwise  officials  of  our  own 
Oovemment. 


dikaf o  TribuBc  Editoria^Tkc  GvU 
Riffhto  Bill  aad  What  It  Means— Part  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  tiJ>B*ii* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1964 

Mr.  "HUMJLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  period  February  18  through 
March  2. 1964,  the  Chicago  Tribune  pub- 
lished a  series  of  editorials  dealing  with 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill,  HJl.  7152, 
which  passed  the  House  last  month  and 
Is  presently  pending  in  the  Senate.  The 
series  of  editorials  discuss  in  a  very 
forthright  manner  some  of  the  dangers 
and  pitfalls  Inherent  in  this  bUl.  I  com- 
mend the  entire  series  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  first  editorial.  entlUed,  "The  CivU 
Rights  Bill  and  What  It  Means,"  is  in- 
serted herewith  under  leave  heretofore 
granted: 

Thi  Civn.  Rights  Bn-L  and   What  It  Mzams 
(The  reason  for  the  series) 

Last  week  the  administration's  civil  rights 
hlU  swept  through  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
290  to  130.  Such  a  margin  would  suggest 
that  the  great  noajcxlty  foiuid  the  bill  in- 
offensive and  unobjectionable.  Yet  Repre- 
sentative Louis  C.  Wtmam,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire Republican,  said  that  if  the  balloting 
had  been  conducted  in  secret  it  would  not 
have  gotten  60  votes. 

"This  legislation,"  he  said,  "makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Constitution.  To  yield  to  pres- 
s\u-e  for  an  unconstitutional  law  because  of 
sympathy  for  social  injustice  is  to  say  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  *  *  *  I  came 
here  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  not  to  de- 
stroy it.  There  Is  no  power  in  this  Oongress 
to  legislate  as  is  here  proposed  in  regard  to 
private  lives,  private  business,  and  individual 
activity  within  and  among  the  several  Stetes, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  interstete  oun- 
merce  and  not  constituting  State  action." 

Nor  is  Representetive  Wtuak  alone  in 
this  outlook.  Last  weekend  a  number  of 
volcee  were  raised  on  television  and  radio 
programs  heard  in  Chicago.  Representetive 
AncTTST  E.  JoHANSxN,  of  Michigan,  said  that 
the  omnibus  bill  incorporates  a  minimum  of 
eight  and  perhaps  as  many  as  a  dosen  areas 
of  legislative  subject  matter,  and  that  it  is 
hardly  understood  at  all  among  the  people 
as  a  whole.     ICr.  Johanskn  observed: 

"It  involves  broad  extensions  of  Pederal 
power  over  State  and  local  communities,  over 


labor  antons,  over  !  private 
I  and  private  etttasms.  over  par- 
ents and  p«q>lla.  ami  qidto  probably  over  the 
recdpleatB  ot  a  host  of  PMeral  flnanplal 
granta.  Thereby,  this  legUtetUn  dlsrupte  or 
ttireatois  to  disrupt  the  delicate  balancing 
at  powers  within  Oovemment  and  the  dell- 
oato  balancing  of  righte  as  between  citizens." 

Others  who  were  heard  on  the  subject  were 
former  Senator  Knowland,  of  California,  and 
William  H.  Biisher,  ptiblisher  at  the  msgaitlne 
National  Review.  All  stated  that  the  general 
run  ot  cltiaens  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  and 
that  It  represented  a  vast  extension  of  Fed- 
eral power  and  enormous  danger  of  Federal 
dictation  to  Statee  and  citizens. 

Defenders  at  the  legislation  argued  that  22 
of  24  members  of  the  Illinois  congressional 
delegation,  Democrate  and  Republicans  alike, 
voted  for  the  biU  or  were  paired  in  favor  of 
K,  and  that  the  remaining  two  Congressmen 
did  not  vote.  But  the  problem  of  getting 
reelected  was  certainly  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  theee  men,  and  the  near  unanimity  of  the 
Illinois  vote  may  represent  merely  a  triumph 
of  expediency. 

But  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  bill,  and  liecauae  of  ite 
sweeping  provisions,  this  proposed  law  de- 
serves the  most  thoro\igh  analysis  before  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  Therefore  the 
Tribune  propoeee  to  outline  the  biU.  section 
by  section,  and  to  comment  editorially  on 
the  purposes  and  implications  of  the  various 
provisions. 

We  hope  to  present  the  opposing  opinions 
of  experte  and  scholars  in  no  way  associated 
with  this  newspaper  in  exploring  this  prob- 
lem.  FcM*  it  should  be  thoroughly  established 
whether  this  bill  promotes  civil  righte  cw 
Federal  power.  It  shoiUd  not  become  law 
unless  it  is  imderstood  in  detaU  by  all  of  the 
people  capable  of  comprehending  ite  vague 
and  abstruse  language  and  ite  highly  com- 
pUcated  provisions  and  how  they  might  be 
placed  in  force  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  courte.  Finally,  it  is  indispensable  to 
leam  whether  the  legislation,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  is  constitutional,  as  the  Constitution 
has  been  understood  until  now. 

To  these  pxupoees,  we  propoee  to  address 
ourselves  in  coming  days.  We  shall  print  the 
variods  proposals  of  the  bill,  and  we  shall 
offer  the  best  informed  analysis  within  our 
capacity. 


For«gn  Aid — ^A  Joint  Project  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  this  is  an  opportime 
time  to  point  out  another  of  the  AID  ef- 
forts which  can  be  considered  a  great 
success  in  assisting  less-developed  coun- 
tries toward  the  goals  of  self-sufficiency 
and  Independence. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  the  AID 
program  faces  is  to  encourage  greater 
private  investment  and  private  assist- 
ance in  foreign  countries  where  our  AID 
dollars  are  designated.  A  project  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  exampfe  of  what 
AID  Inducement  to  private  investment 
can  accomplish  is  underway  in  Israel. 

Since  its  independence  16  years  ago, 
US.  aid  programs  to  Israel  have  totaled, 
up  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963,  $959.8 
million.    These  programs  have  included 


loans,  grants,  and  PubHc  Law  480  proj- 
ects for  tlie  teehniea]  and  eoonomlc  de- 
velopment (rf  the  eomitry.  A  recent  in- 
novatlOD  thougb  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Agency  tor  Intemational  Dvelopment 
whereby  this  Oovemment  Agency,  im- 
der the  provlsiOQs  of  the  n.S.  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  IMl,  helps  private  U£. 
organisations  in  their  work  in  less-de- 
veloped countries.  One  such  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  the  American  Or- 
ganization for  R^abilltation  through 
Training — ORT — ^last  May  and  enabled 
$100,000  worth  of  heavy  equipment  and 
metal- woi^ing  tools,  all  declared  as  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment, 
to  be  sent  to  Israel.  The  equipment, 
obtained  from  governmental  supply  de- 
pots and  holding  agencies,  was  given  to 
the  ORT  on  an  "as  is"  basis.  Cost  of 
shipping  the  machinery  to  Israel,  and  in- 
stalling and  maintaining  it  there  was 
and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ORT. 

This  equipment,  which  includes  lathes, 
milling  machines,  drill  presses,  precision 
grinders,  gear  cutters,  and  accessory  ma- 
chine tools,  is,  at  present,  being  used  by 
approximately  20,000  students  in  30  vo- 
cational schools  operated  by  the  ORT. 
In  the  classes  supervised  by  highly 
trained  technicians,  the  student  leams 
how  to  operate  these  various  training 
tools,  how  to  maintain  them,  and  above 
all,  what  may  be  accomplished  and  pro- 
duced on  them. 

Upon  comi^etion  of  the  course,  the 
student  wiU  take  with  him  to  his  future 
position,  special  industrial  skills  and  ap- 
ply them  for  the  betterment  of  his  work. 

Through  such  a  "success"  project,  It 
is  easily  recognized  how  Israel  has  pro- 
gressed so  rt4>ldly  in  its  economic  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  tills  Joint  effort  of 
a  private  organization  cooperating  closely 
with  the  n.S.  Government  in  foreign  aid 
development  programs  has  been  consid- 
ered so  successful  that  future  shiixnents 
of  similar  equipment  have  been  sched- 
uled for  vocational  schools  in  Iran,  Tu- 
nisia, and  Morocco. 


UMWA  Preddeat  Boyle  Hails  New  Coa- 
tractfor  Soft  Coal  ladasfary,  Praises 
Operatioiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF   PKNNSTLVAhOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  the  text  of 
a  new  agreement  for  soft  coal  miners 
between  the  UMWA  and  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association,  together 
with  the  text  of  remarks  made  by  Inter- 
national President  W.  A.  Boyle,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  made 
yesterday  at  a  news  conference  held  in 
the  intemational  executive  board  room 
at  UMWA  headquarters.  President 
Boyle's  remarks  were  made  following  the 
signing  of  the  new  agreement,  the  text 
of  which  follows: 
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>t  did  aol 
Tba 
part.    AndtiM 
from  Intcrf armiiob 
or  tba  eoUectlva 

I  wlab  to  pay 
O.  root,  tba 
olatloa.  and  bla 
ktaoOeai 
Saeratary 
thair  parte  la 
tbeaa  meatlnca. 

It  la  tbanka 
wa  bava  and 
manacamant 
in  tba  Hattoa'a 
to  ba  partlcniaiiy 
tba   flltb 
agtaamant  tba 
paat  14  yaazs 

I  iPoold  Uka 
paat.  ttal 
afanoftbla 
mant  tbat  «m 
and  Ita 
Ue,  tba 

itabOlty  la  tba 
fxaa  world. 

Oar  Bant 


notad  that  the  Oot- 
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not  aAed  to  take 
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In  tba  nonnal  functioning 

bargatnlnc  proceaa. 

qpactel  bODor  to  Mr.  Edward 

of  tba  operators'  asso- 

itaa,  and  to  my  own 

Vloa  Praaldant  R.  O.  Lewla. 

John    Owens,    for 

Boooaasful  conclusion  of 


wn 

OM  paratlon 


natloial 
pirtlaa: 
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canttBua  to  ba 
and  powar  for 
aoda^. 

And  now  I 
briefly  on  tba 
then  open  tba 
may  hare  tbat 

Tbls  new 
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agraemente.    AI 


Following 
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Mine  Workers  of 
Coal  Opwatoca 
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since 

ly  150.000 
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United  States 
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BItiuninouB  Ooal  Operators 


raapnnslhle  managers  of 
sat  In  oonference  with 

ualoa  and.  on  a  rational 

baala.  peacefully  executed  a 

tbat  Is  of  benefit  to   the 


men  of  their  caliber  that 

continue  to  have  labor- 

and  vnderstandlng 

basic  fuels  ladastry.     It  U 

mphaitaad  that  this  U 

bttumlaoaa   coal   wage 

bare  nagofelated  in  the 

a  major  work  stoppage. 

;  xm.  to  note  tbat.  as  in  the 

of  tbla  union  and  tbe  man- 

bavaraaabad  an  agree- 

t  not  only  tbls  Industry 

bat  alao  tba  American  pub- 

of  oar  coal,    economic 

keynote  to  progreas  In  the 

than  any 

now  and  wUl 

of  strength 

tnduatrlal 


noiild 


Uka  to  raport  to  you 

to  ma  of  oar  new  contract  and 

:  )aat  for  any  questions  you 

can  answer. 

cantraet  amends  the  basic  1950 

MtamiaaoB   coal   wage 

other  agreanents  are  super- 


N]  W    SiMWttUMt 


details   of   the   new   wage 
today  between  the  United 
Hmerlea  and  the  Bituminous 
i  tSBodatlan. 

aanda  tbe  existing  1850 

Bttomlnaas  Coal  Wage 

laeniuut  ts tba  ftarst  nego- 

ba  UlCWA  and  tbe  BOOA 

It  eorers  approzlmate- 

iorkars  employed  In 

la  as  Stotea  of  the 


taD  itustry 


iM  UlCWA  in  tba  negotla- 

Intemattonal  Presl- 

Vlea  Praaldant  B.  O.  Lewla. 

Joba  OaaiiB.    Prtn- 

tcr  tba  aoft  ooal  ladastry  In 

Iward  G.  Poac  prasl- 

Ooal   OparatoM  AsaocU- 


oontraet  makes  the  fol- 


waga  increase  to  be  added. 

OB  an  azlatbig  wagea.   Basic 

Indoatry  are 


a.  A  tas  incraaaa  la  Tacation  pay  bringing 
the  total  vacatliM  pay  to  933S.  Two-week 
▼acatlons  ara  prdvldad  la  tba  agreement. 

5.  One  baipar  sbaU  ba  assigned  to  work 
with  tbe  operator  on  all  continuous  coal 
iwitiin^  nuMblaaa. 

4.  Time  and  ana-half  pay  for  Saturday 
work  as  such.  DouMa  time  pay  for  Sunday 
work  as  such.  Tba  ooal  operator  has  tbe 
rl^t  to  lead  coal  preTiously  mined  and  proc- 
eesed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the 
premium  rates. 

6.  HoUdi^,  when  worked,  will  be  paid  at 
the  double  time  rate.  There  are  seven  holi- 
days designated  in  the  new  agreement:  New 
Tear's  Day.  April  1  (the  annual  celebration 
of  the  winning  ot  the  first  8-hour  day  In  the 
coal  Industry  In  1808),  Memorial  Day.  In- 
dependence Day,  Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving 
Day.  and  Christmas.  When  one  of  these 
holidays  falls  on  Sunday  It  shall  be  observed 
with  a  day  off  on  Monday.  When  one  of 
theae  holidays  falls  on  Saturday  It  shall  be 
observed  with  a  day  off  on  Friday.  In  both 
cases  the  premium  rates  shall  be  paid  if  tbe 
holidays  are  worked. 

6.  No  charges  shall  be  made  for  use  of 
washhouses  and  washrooms. 

7.  Mlnewlde  seniority  will  be  observed, 
rather  than  seniority  by  classification  of 
work;  i.e.,  the  worker  with  the  greatest 
seniority  In  the  mine  will  be  retained  on  tbe 
Job  In  case  of  a  layoff. 

The  contract  retains  tbe  so-called  open- 
end  clause  without  a  specific  termination 
date.  Under  this  agreement  either  party 
may  reopen  the  agreement  upon  60  days' 
written  notice  to  the  other  party. 


Ckkaf  o  TriksBC  Editorial — SarTeyiag  the 
Iceberg— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or   AUIBAIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes€my.  March  2S.  1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  insert 
the  second  of  the  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during 
the  period  February  18  ttirough  March 
2.  1964.  dealing  with  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bin,  HJl.  7152.  This  editorial  is 
entitled  "Surveying  the  Iceberg."  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Memkers  of  the  Congress: 

SuaVSIXMO  THE   ICEBEBG 

"A  vote  here  tor  this  Ull  is  a  vote  against 
the  proper  Interests  and  reaerved  rights  of 
the  American  people,  not  a  vote  for  them. 
Make  no  mlstske  about  one  thing — tbat  we 
are  dealing  with  an  Iceberg  here.  Nine- 
tenths  of  puMle  opinion  on  this  legislation 
has  never  been  shown  on  the  surface.  When 
people  reallaa  what  an  invasion  of  their  pri- 
vate rlghte  Is  bare  Involved — and  they  will 
ooma  to  realiaa  It  as  time  goes  by  should  this 
ever  become  law — we  can  rest  assured  that 
as  surely  as  there  will  be  an  80th  Congress 
a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  will  ccnne  back 
to  haunt  those  wha  did  so." — Representative 
lioun  C.  Wmaif,  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  cirll  rigtate  bill  which  Is  now  before 
the  Senate  InltiaUy  describes  itself  ss  a 
measure  "to  enforce  the  constltuticmal  right 
to  vote."  The  Civil  Rights  Acta  of  1957  and 
1900  undertaak  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tive.   The  new  section  extends  the  process. 

While  title  I  purportedly  applies  only  to 
"any  Federal  elaotlop."  It  apparently  would 
affect  the  election  of  State  or  local  oOcials 


in  46  States  which  hold  State  and  Federal 
elections  on  tha  same  day. 

The  section  then  engages  itself  with  the 
qualifications  under  State  law  of  "any  in- 
dividual" to  vote  In  Fedwal  elections— not 
Negro  citlaens  as  such,  or  of  women  voters 
as  such.  In  either  of  these  parUcular  etc- 
oumstancee.  tha  15th  and  19th  amandmants 
might  give  sanction. 

"Federal  election"  U  defined  to  embrace 
not  only  elections  for  the  House  and  Senate, 
but  "for  the  office  of  Prealdent.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  presidential  elector."  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  the  new  laglslatloa  governing 
Toting  collides  with  the  Constitution. 

Article  n  of  tha  OonsUtutton  states.  "Each 
State  shaU  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  whole  niunber  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress." 

Therefore,  how  can  Congress  say  how 
presidential  electors  are  to  be  choeen  when 
the  Constitution  explicitly  gives  the  State 
legislatures  discretion  over  the  method? 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  quite  as  ex- 
plicitly gives  each  State  tha  power  to  fix 
"qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature." 
Congress  showed  that  It  was  aware  of  this 
fact  when,  in  determining  to  remove  the  poll 
tax  as  a  requisite  for  voting,  it  quite  properly 
resorted  to  a  constitutional  amendment. 

But  the  House,  in  approving  tba  new  civil 
rights  bill,  overcame  Ito  scruples  in  dealing 
with  other  voting  qualifications  under  State 
law.  It  attempte,  by  lagtslative  flat,  not  by 
the  amendatory  process,  to  say  how  citizens 
are  to  be  qualified  by  the  State  to  vote,  al- 
though, as  stated,  the  Constitution  leaves 
thU  to  the  discration  of  the  Stataa,  with  the 
additional  provision  that  all  those  qualified 
to  vote  for  the  most  niunerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature  are  also  qualified  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections. 

Thus  the  bill  prescribes  that  literacy  teste 
are  to  be  whoUy  in  writing  unless  State  law 
authorizes  an  oral  test,  and  that  the  appli- 
cant Is  to  be  given  a  cartlflad  copy  of  the 
test,  whether  written  or  oral,  within  25  days. 
It  furthor  specifies,  however,  that  a  presump- 
tion exlste  that  anyone  who  has  completed 
the  sixth  grade  Is  literate  and  has  enough 
"comprehension  and  intelligence  to  vote  In 
any  Federal  election." 

It  Is  contended  that  Congress  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  legislate  in  this  area  at 
all.  and  that  the  bUl  endeavors  to  usurp  clear 
powers  assigned  under  the  Constitution  to 
the  States  to  fix  voting  qualifications.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  series  of  decisions  rang- 
ing from  1884  to  1950,  registered  Ite  respect 
for  these  rlghte  of  the  States,  speaking  in 
one  controlling  decision  of  "the  exercise  by 
the  State  of  a  lawful  power  vested  in  it  not 
subject  to  our  supervision." 

There  are  other  provisions  in  title  I  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General  to  convoke 
three-Judge  courta  which  would  "hnmedl- 
ately"  hear  complalnte  of  infrlngemente  of 
the  other  sections.  But  if  these  are.  on  thelr 
face.  unconstitutional,  the  process  would  be 
academic. 


From  Past  to  Present 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  c&uroBma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  part  of  Holly- 
wood is  in  my  district  and  many  of  the 
people  in  the  motion  picture  Industry 
are  employed  in  this  business  and  reside 
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in  my  district,  I  would  like  to  submit  »n 
article  of  unusual  interest. 
"Twlsh  first  to  speak  about  the  authw 
of  ths  article.  Lawrence  J.  Quirk,  editor 
of  several  magazines  and  nephew  of  m 
of  our  beloved  former  colleagues,  the 
late  WilUaxn  P.  Connery.  Jr.,  and  Law- 
IJnce    J.    connery.    who  ^-w^c^fj^ 
served  capably  in  the  House  from  Massa- 
chusetts between  1923  and  1»J1-^.    ^    . 
Many  present  and  former  Membere  or 
this  House  will  especially  remember  Billy 
Cannery  as  an  entertainer  as  well  as  a 
legislator.    He  was  widely  known  for  his 
iSlng  abiUty  and  his  use  of  the  English 
iSg^e   impressively   and   eflecUvely. 
Larry  Connery  also  evidenced  the  fam- 
ily ability  to  please  his  audiences,  and  all 
Sals  did  much  in  helping  to  set  the  course 

on  which  Larry  Quirk  was  to  travel. 

More  than  that,  an  uncle  on  the  other 
side  of  this  young  man's  family,  the 
late  James  R.  Quirk,  founded  and  was 
long  editor  and  publisher  of  Photoplay 
magazine.  With  such  ifiterest  in  the 
great  field  of  entertainment  to  inspire 
him  it  was  not  surprising  that  Lawrence 
Quirk  would  find  an  avenue  into  it  liim- 

self 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  this 
writer's  talent  recalls  an  era  In  which 
congressman  Billy  Connery  was  particu- 
larly well  known  for  not  only  his  woric 
here  in  the  House  but  also  as  a  person- 
able actor.    Lawrence  Quirk,  as  editor 
of  the  ir^g'^'^'^  TV  k  Movie  Quide.  pub- 
lished by  Mag'***"*'  Management,  Inc.,  of 
which  Martin  Goodman  is  pubUsher,  re- 
cently wrote  what  was  d«crlbed  as  a 
nostalgic  bonus  feature,  entitled,    "me 
Magic,  the  Myth,  the  Mystery  of  the 
Fabulous  Greta  Garbo."    Inthe40yeara 
since  she  first  began  her  rise  to  fame  as 
an  actress,  the  name  of  Miss  Garbo  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  truly  all-time 
greats  of  the  entertainment  worid.    It 
is  this  article  by  Mr.  Quirk,  therefore, 
that  I  submit  herewith  to  help  us  bring 
the  past  up  to  the  present. 
The  article  follows: 

FkoM  Past  to  Present 
Since  the  IWWs  she  has  been  the  screen's 
most  enduring  legend,  all  things  to  all  kinds 
of  audiences,  a  lady  of  haunting  mysteries 
and  fragile  lUusions.  Considered  by  many 
the  screen's  aU-tlme  greatest  actress,  she  has 
been  far  and  away  ite  most  discussed. 

Her  reign  over  movie  audiences,  counted  by 
literal  time,  was  only  about  17  years,  frcan 
1924  to  1941,  when  her  last  picture,  "Two- 
Faced  Wwnan."  was  released.  That  her  fame 
has  outlasted  her  actual  career,  that  it  seems 
to  burgeon  with  each  passing  decade.  Is  not 
the  least  of  the  myriad  strangeness  that  have 
dotted  this  woman's  highly  unusual  person- 
ality and  mystique. 

From  the  time  that  her  first  major  picture, 
"Ooste  Berllng"  (directed  by  the  man  who 
was  her  admitted  Svengall  and  created  the 
Garbo  legend,  Maurlte  Stiller),  had  Ite  pre- 
mier Just  40  years  ago,  her  hold,  first  on 
European,  then  on  American  audiences,  baa 
been  nothing  short  of  mesmeric. 

What  are  the  Ingredlento  of  the  strange 
chemistry,  the  Indefinable  essence  that  have 
kept  this  woman's  memory  and  legend  alive 
after  23  years  of  inactivity? 

What  is  it  that  keeps  TV  audiences  glued 
to  their  sete  watching  30-year-old  Garbo  pic- 
tures in  reruns?  What  is  It  that  makes 
healthy  profite  for  art-house  managers  who 
book  her  old  pictures? 

The  first  thing  to  reall»  about  Garbo  Is 
that  she  Is  essenUally  a  mystic    The  core  of 
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her  dfdlovte.  rabtto.  Ironic  art  has  nothtag  of 
the  world  about  It;  she  aeou  rwaoved,  in 
^  M  w^  u  tn  spirit,  from  the  Uterjaitles 
at  i»U  at  •Mr^ni^baimlnUMwarUi  Wit  nai 

of  it:  but  her  languor  conceals  a  warm  hu- 
manity; her  smile,  as  a  critic  once  ••W.  Is 
"like  a  sunbeam,"  she  seems  to  contain  aU  the 
humor  and  sadness  and  wry  incongrulttes  of 
the  human  condition  In  her  beet  perform- 
ances. „_ 

Her  effecte  In  her  greatest  pictures,     ca- 
mllle  "  "Anna  Karenlna,"  "As  You  Desire  Me. 
"Anna    Chrtstte,"    "Queen    ChrUtlna,-    "Nl- 
notehka."  flowed  from  a  weU-sprlng  of  enor- 
mous natural  talent.   Hers  was  not  the  eff^- 
tlveness  of  studio  artifice  or  of  polished  tech- 
nique.   Her  prof  BMlonalism  was  always  natu- 
ral   her  InlmiUble  gestures  and  inflecUcHis 
Kuided  by  the  unerring  truthfulness   that 
only  a  gifted  instinctual  arWst  can  command. 
Relying  as  she  did  on  inspiration  rather 
than    technical   resource,   she   moved    with 
seeming  effortlessness  through  performances 
opposite  some  of  the  most  technlcaUy  accom- 
pUahed  and  formidably  trained  actors  of  her 
day  John  Barrymore,  lArs  Hanson,  Charles 
Boyer,    Fredrlc    March,    Lionel    Barrymore, 
Henry  DanleU— and  outehone  them  all  with 
her  lndivid\ial,  God-given  magic. 

Her  performances  won  the  highest  praise, 
but  she  never  received  an  Academy  Award, 
though  the  New  Tork  film  critics  had  voted 
her  the  finest  actress  of  1937  for  her  "Ca- 
mlUe."  She  won  other  plaudite  for  her 
perfect  comedy  timing  In  the  anti-Commu- 
nist spoof.  "Nlnotchka."  The  academy  fi- 
nally granted  her  an  honorary  Oscar  In  1966. 
Many  felt  the  award  had  come  too  Ute. 
Garbo  greeted  it  with  her  usual  Indifferent 
silence.  The  stetuette  was  delivered  to  her 
New  YOTk  apartment  by  messenger,  and  was 
never  acknowledged. 

Grete  Louisa  Gustefsson  (the  name  Garbo 
was  one  of  StiUer's  InHJlraUons)    was  bom. 
the  second  daughter  and  youngest  child  of 
a  laborer,  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1905.    Her  childhood  and  adolescence 
were  dogged  by  constent  poverty.    When  her 
father  died  in  1920.  she  went  to  work  after 
only  8  years  of  schooling.     Her  celebrated 
parsimony  dates  back  to  those  years.     She 
once  recalled  to  friends  how  she  woxild  take 
her  frail  and  handsome  young  father.  Just 
prior  to  his  death,  to  a  pubUc  Stockholm 
clinic  for  the  poor,  where  they  waited  hours 
for  medical  attention.    She  determined  then 
and  there  that  she  would  never  again  know 
the  humiliations  and  tensions  of  poverty. 

Always  an  aloof,  shy  girl,  she  relieved  the 
monotony  of  her  humble  Jobs  (barber's  as- 
sistant, department  store  clerk)  by  living  In 
a  world  of  imaginary  romance.  She  col- 
lected photos  of  actors  and  actresses,  and 
haunted  the  stege  doors  of  Stockholm's  nu- 
merous legitimate  theaters.  Poverty  and 
drabness.  Ihe  insensltlvltles  of  the  people 
who  surrounded  her  In  her  workaday  life, 
drove  her  in  time  to  pursuit  of  an  actress' 

career.  ^     . 

Luck  was  with  her  from  the  beginning. 
She  went  from  clerking  In  Stockholm's  larg- 
est department  store  to  modeling  hate,  then 
to  appearing  in  commercial  films  commis- 
sioned by  the  department  store  to  hawk  Ite 

producte.  ,  J  i     u. 

One  of  the  commercial  films  led  to  her 
first  movie,  a  comedy  called  "Peter  the 
Tramp."  After  this  one  film,  there  were  no 
other  offers,  and  she  set  her  slghte  for  the 
Rnyal  Dramatic  Academy.  She  won  a  schol- 
arship there,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
famed  director  Maxuritz  StUler  while  stUl  at 
the  academy.  Sttller  immediately  sensed 
something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  In  the 
stUl-shy,  awkward  girl  with  the  angular 
shoulders  and  large  feet  of  her  pfssant  fore- 
bears. "Her  body  was  awkward  and  big 
boned,  but  her  face  was  hauntlngly  beauti- 
ful with  the  longest  eyelashes  ever,  and 
her  personality  was  even  then  enchanting, 
once  she  loet  herself  In  a  part,"  says  one  who 
recalls  the  Garbo  of  1923. 


Stiller  drove  bar  like  a  marUnet.  Anxious 
for  success,  Btoe  hung  on  his  every  word, 
every  Instructicm-  Tha  result  was  critical 
acclaim  in  Stlller's  "Ooate  Berllng,"  and  her 
next  picture,  Q.  W.  Pabrt's  "The  Joylew 
Street,"  relsaaed  In  Oetmany  in  early  19*6. 
In  July  of  that  year,  film  producer  Louis  B. 
Mayer  visited  Europe,  htmtlng  fresh  tel«it 
for  hto  new  Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer  studios. 
He  Bff*'--*  MaurttE  Stillar  to  come  to  Holly- 
wood to  direct  films.  StUler  refused  to  go 
without  his  protege.  Oarbo,  and  Mayer  m- 
diffMcntly  signed  her  on. 

At  MOM  she  waa  at  first  ignored.  She 
struggled  palnfuUy  to  learn  Kngllsh.  felt 
homeelck,  wished  she  had  never  cMne.  Stil- 
ler, too,  was  having  his  problems  In  an  un- 
famUlar  milieu,  and  be  eventually  went 
home  in  defeat,  dying  3  years  l*t«r.  Oarbo 
was  flnaUy  put  Into  a  picture,  "The  Torrent, 
and  when  It  was  released  tn  early  1926,  she 
created  an  immediate  stir.  The  MQM  execu- 
Uves  at  last  woke  up  to  what  tha»  had. 

Her  essence  In  that  first  pictare,  and  in  her 
subsequent  fihns  of  the  l»ae-»  P«^' «*" 
sisted  of  a  f emm*  fatale  quality  carried  to 
the  ulttmate,  a  fey  sophtotloatlon,  »  grace 
that  far  outehone  the  typical  gaach*  HoUy- 
wood  herotae's.  a  pictorial  lov^Unees  that  the 
camera  flattered  unlqxiely:  *bove  afl,  a  kind 
of  compelling  hypnotism  at  personality,  an 
intangible  subtlety  and  sptrltual  depth.     ^ 
MGM  in  1927  paired  her  with  Ito  biggest 
male  heart-throb,  John  Gilbert*  in  "Flesh 
and  the  Devil,"  a  box  offlce  as  w«ll  as  ct1«^ 
smash,  and  the  legend  of  the  Oarbo-OUbert 
love  affair,  off  as  well  as  onscreen,  began. 
It  was  perhspe  ttoe  most  famous  romance 
Hollywood  has  ever  known.    It  petered  out 
m   1929  because  Garbo,  "still,  sad,  cold,  a 
Norse,"  as  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  the  famous 
HoUywood  writer,  has  termed  her,  had  nuMle 
it  obvious  that  she  would  never  marry  OU- 
bert  or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter.    Where- 
upon Gilbert  rushed  off  to  marry  actress  Ina 
Claire  on  the  rebound. 

Success  followed  success  for  Garbo.    Bach 
of   the    10   silent   films   she  did   for   MGM 
during  the  late  twenties  made  more  money 
than   the   last    (the   exotic   titles    Included 
"Wild  Orchid,"  -Tlie  »«."   "A  Wwnan  of 
Affairs,"  'The  Divine  Woman."  The  Myster- 
ious Lady")  and  she  proved  the  truth  of  tbe 
old  adage  that  the  artist  is  better  at  business 
than  the  buaineesmen  ImagUie  by  making 
Louis  B.  Mayer  and  the  MOM  brass  cough 
up      ever-increasing      salary      hikes.    Her 
shrewd  management  of  her  large  salary,  made 
in  the  days  before  high  taxea.  and  Invested 
in  real  estete  and  solid  stocks,  has  made 
her  one  of  today's  richest  women.    Yet  the 
forlorn  girl  who  sat  with  her  sick  and  Im- 
poverished young  father  In  tha  Stockholm 
public  clinic  did  not  forget,  and  she  Uved. 
and   continues   to   Uve,   modestly   and   cir- 
cumspectly. 

In  1930  she  disproved  tbe  Cassandras  who 
said  she  would  fiop  in  talkies  by  revealing  a 
deep,  compelling,  expressive  voice  in  "Anna 
Christie."  and  her  career  throughout  the 
1930's  brought  her  a  vastly  augmented  pres- 
tige, studded  with  lush,  tragic,  highly  n>- 
matic  roles  that  were  ecsteticaUy  acclaimed. 
In  1939  she  showed  herself  likewise  on 
expert  comedian  In  "Nlnotchka."  but  her 
effort  to  repeat  comedy  in  "Two-Faced 
Woman"  failed  because  of  a  weak  script  and 
miscasting. 

At  this  point  she  permanently  retired. 
She  was  36.  and,  some  said,  she  wanted  to 
be  remembered  only  at  the  height  of  her 
beauty.  World  War  n  had  cut  off  MGMs 
revenues  in  Europe,  and  her  popularity  by 
that  time  was  stronger  abroad  than  In  Amer- 
ica. Also  the  poor  reception  of  her  last 
picture  had  dlaoouraged  her. 

For  two  decades  she  has  resisted  all  come- 
back overtures,  and  her  intimates  say  she 
will  never  make  another  film.  She  always 
despised  HoUywood  pubUdty  hoopla,  had 
the  classic  Introvert's  desbre  tor  privacy,  and 
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N.>  Pay,  N«  Vote 

EXTENE  ION  OF  REMARKS 

HOT .  DON  FUQUA 

OF  nxnuDa 
IN  THS  HOD!  S  OP  BBiRSSKNTATTVES 

WedJiex  iay,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  FUQUA .  Mr.  Speidcer.  the  Talla- 
hamfe  Demoirat  of  Trilalumsee.  Fla., 
puUfBhed  an  c  dltorlal  last  Mondaj  which 
I  think  It  wmf  d  be  weU  for  all  Members 
of  the  Congrei  b  to  read. 

In  this  «K(dlent  article,  this  peLper 
pointed  oof  tt  at  Russia  has  taken  a  de- 
termined star  d  not  to  pay  Its  $52  mll- 
llcm  assessmei  t  for  the  peacekeeping  op- 
eratlcms  of  i  le  United  NatUxis  In  the 
C(»igo  and  Ml  Idle  East. 

This  Is  ano  her  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoylig  the  privileges  of  this 
world  body,  ui  tng  it  f ex-  Its  own  purposes, 
and  thai  retyatng  to  aUde  by  Its  deci- 
sions whenever  and  wherever  It  suits 
their  purpose 
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The  editoriijl  follows: 
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The  United  Statea  Is  seeking  some  sort  of 
compromise  to  keep  Bussla  In  the  UJT.  and 
hi4>py.  It  would  strike  us  as  better  poUcy 
In  every  way  for  the  United  Statee  to  press 
vlg(Mt>usly  for  strict  enforcement  of  the  no 
pay-no  vote  rule  and  hope  the  Russians  and 
all  other  deadbeat  natlona  would  quit  or  be 
sviapended  for  nonpayment  of  duea. 

Frankly,  we  douht  that  Russia  would  really 
quit  or  allow  Itself  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
UJ9.,  where  It  gives  so  little  and  gets  so 
much.  It  contributes  nothing  but  dissen- 
sion, obstmctlon,  and  disturbance  to  the 
world  body.  It  gets  a  place  at  the  head  table, 
a  team  of  splee  Inside  the  United  States, 
recognition  as  a  respectable  member  of  the 
world  community,  and  a  position  from  which 
It  can  politic  for  the  votes  of  \instable  young 
nations  and  throw  us  Into  a  ward  politics 
competition  which  we  shotildn't  have  Influ- 
encing our  foreign  policy.  Riissla  gets  three 
or  more  Oeneral  Assonbly  votes  (depending 
on  how  you  coimt  the  Red  satellites)  to  our 
one.  while  we  pay  nearly  half  the  cost  of  the 
entire  100-natlon  operation,  and  It  won't 
even  pay  its  disproportionately  low  assess- 
ment. 

We  might  Jtjstlfy  compromise  with  some 
of  the  other  73  nations  which  owe  for  Congo 
or  Middle  Bast  operations,  If  they  acknowl- 
edge the  debt  and  make  a  valid  plea  of  finan- 
cial hardship.  Russia  doesn't  accept  the 
debt:  it  defies  the  U.N.  decision  and  the 
World  Ck)urt  rtUlng  which  says  the  money  Is 
due;  and  It  can  hardly  plead  hardship  with- 
out discrediting  Its  flamboyant  claims  of  suc- 
cess for  communism.  The  fact  is,  Russia 
recognizes  law  only  as  It  pleases. 

This  Is  the  method  of  the  outlaw,  and  It 
should  be  treated  as  such.  If  Russia  and  its 
brand  of  brigand  nations  quit  or  are  expelled 
from  the  U Jf .  for  refusing  to  follow  the  rules. 
It  will  be  a  good  thing.  The  Vlf.  probably 
would  s\u-vlve  as  a  more  workable,  certainly 
a  more  respectable,  body;  ai  it  would  be  re- 
placed by  another  International  organization 
which  could  insist  that  members  Join  with 
clean  hands  and  In  good  faith  or  try  to  get 
along  as  nations  ostracized  by  decent  hu- 
manity. 

Let's  accept  Russia's  dare  to  try  to  make 
it  pay  what  it  owes  the  U.N. 


Byelomstisb  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelo- 
russians are  perhaps  the  least  known 
of  the  scores  of  non-Russian  peoples 
forcibly  held  under  the  Communist 
regime  of  the  Kremlin.  One  hears  of  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Baltic  peoples,  the  peo- 
ples In  the  Caucasus,  and  even  of  those 
In  distant  Asiatic  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  the  Kazakhs,  Turkemens, 
the  Uzbeks  and  others,  but  one  seldom 
hears  of  the  Byelorussians  despite  the 
fact  that  they  constitute  the  third  largest 
ethnic  group  In  the  Soviet  Union.  ITieir 
total  number  In  their  homeland,  stretch- 
ing from  Poland's  eastern  borders  to  the 
■approaches  of  Moscow,  is  more  than 
10  million. 

The  long  and  checkered  history  of  the 
Byelorussians  has  been  Just  as  glorious 
as  that  fo  their  more  numerous  neigh- 
bors, but  it  is  not  as  well  known  in  the 
West.  Prom  the  late  Middle  Ages  down 
to  the  beg^nlng  of  the  modem  times 


and  later,  these  sturdy  people  of  rugged 
peasant  stock  held  their  own  in  their 
scenic  and  fertile  country.  For  centuries 
they  had  their  own  Independent  state 
and  maintained  their  distinct  national 
status  against  onrushing  Asiatic  hordes. 
They  could  not.  however,  withstand  the 
threat  of  their  Slavic  brothers,  the  Rus- 
sians. In  the  16th  century  the  then  ris- 
ing and  ri^dly  expanding  Muscovite 
Russian  Empire  overran  Byelorussia,  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the 
Byelorussians  lived  under  the  Russian 
czars  for  more  than  300  years. 

During  their  subjection  to  Russia's 
czarist  regime  the  Byelorussians  man- 
aged to  retain  their  national  traditions 
and  many  of  their  ethnic  traits.  Their 
national  feeling  was  kept  alive  In 
the  course  of  these  centuries.  Finally, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  in  1917  whm  nearly  all  non- 
Russian  ethnic  groups  in  Russia  sought 
and  secured  their  national  independence, 
the  Byelorussians  did  likewise.  Early  in 
1918  they  were  free,  and  on  March  25  of 
that  year  they  proclaimed  their  national 
independence.  Then  they  founded  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic,  hop- 
ing to  live  and  work  in  freedom.  They 
had  hopes  of  rebuilding  their  war- 
ravaged  coimtry  and  of  enjosring  their 
well-earned  independence.  Unfortim- 
ately  all  their  aspirations,  and  hopes, 
were  short  lived,  their  plans  wrecked  by 
Soviet  Russia.  By  early  1921  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  army.  Inde- 
pendent Byelorussia  was  no  more,  and 
the  country  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  Byelorussia  has  been 
part  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Just  as  it  was 
part  of  the  czarist  Russia's  Empire  before 
1917. 

For  43  years  Byelorussians  have  been 
living  under  totalitarian  tyranny.  For 
a  brief  period  during  that  last  war  they 
experienced  the  tyranny  of  Nazi  dicta- 
torship, when  most  of  their  homeland 
w£is  under  Nazi  occupation.  Barring 
that  unhappy  interlude  they  have  been 
suffering  under  the  unrelenting  and  stern 
rule  of  the  Kremlin.  However,  neither 
those  Byelorussians  enduring  the  hor- 
rors of  Communist  regimes,  nor  those 
living  abroad,  have  recognized  the  Soviet 
rule  over  their  homeland.  Nor  are  they 
reconciled  with  the  abhorent  Ideas  and 
brutal  practices  of  communism.  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorussian  descent  thoroughly 
detest  and  despise  the  regime  in  the  land 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  day  we  Join 
them  and  express  the  hope  that  one  day 
these  sturdy  and  stouthearted  lovers  of 
freedom  will  attain  their  national  goal, 
their  independence  and  liberty. 


Chicago  Tribune  Editorial — Consent  hj 
Injunction — Part  III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  JUJkBAilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  Insert 
the  third  of  the  series  of  editorials  pub- 
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Ushed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during 
the  period  February  18  through  March 
2,  1964.  dealing  with  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  HH.  7152.  This  editorial  is 
entitled  "Consent  by  Injunction."  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress: 

CONSXMT  BT  iNJXTHCTIOIf 

"When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  by  Vxe  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  Inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  mu»t  be  some  stage  In  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights,  as  a  citizen  or  a  man,  are  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
men's  rights  are  protected." — Mr.  Justice 
Bradley,  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  civil 
rights  decision  of  October  15,  1883. 

The  second  title  In  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1904,  now  before  the  Senate,  is  "Injunc- 
tive Belief  Against  Discrimination  In  Places 
of  Public  Accommodation."  What  the  sec- 
tion endeavors  to  do  is  to  compel  private 
bualneas  of  almost  every  sort  to  serve  all 
ocmera.  An  Injunction  may  be  Issued  against 
a  proprietor  refusing  to  do  so.  If  he  still 
refuses  to  comply,  he  may  be  fined  or  JaUed 
for  contempt  of  court. 

Covered  specifically  by  the  legislation  are 
"any"  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  lodglnghouse,  res- 
taurant, cafeteria,  lunchroom,  Ixmch  coun- 
ter, tfMlft  fountain,  movie  house,  theater,  con- 
cert hall,  q>ort8  arena,  stadium,  place  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment,  gaaollne  station, 
retail  eatabUshment  selling  food  or  refreah- 
ments,  and  any  other  establishment  within 
a  building  providing  any  of  these  aervlcea. 
An  exception  U  made  of  lodglnghouses  with 
not  mor«  than  five  rooms  for  rent  If  the 
proi»-letor  lives  on  the  premises. 

Authors  oC  the  blU  Justify  thU  sweeping 
regulation  under  the  "commerce  c].ause"  of 
article  I  oC  the  Constitution  and  also  \mder 
the  14th  amendment.  Tbe  first  empowers 
Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
aeveral  Stotes."  The  second  authorizes  Con- 
gr«M  to  enact  i4>proprl»te  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  States  from  denying  to  any 
peraon  within  their  Jvuiadlotlon  the  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

How  ia  it  argued  that  serving  a  hot  dog  at 
a  hamburger  atand  can.  In  the  language  of 
the  bm,  "affect  coeamerce"?  The  pUte,  the 
euUery,  the  pi4>er  napkin,  the  hot  dog  Itaelf. 
or  the  mustard  applied  to  it  may  have  moved 
to  the  hamburger  stand  from  another  State. 

Bizt,  accepting  even  this  tortured  oon- 
■truotlon,  how  doee  tbia  Impoae  a  require- 
ment that  the  counterman  serve  a  eua- 
tomerf  Until  now  regulation  of  commerce 
pertained  to  oarrlen  moving  goods,  to  the 
goods  themselves,  and  the  oondltlODs  \inder 
which  the  gooda  were  manufactured.  Only 
pubUo  utlUtlee  operating  vmder  franchise 
were  burdened  by  Pederal  law  with  a  re- 
quirement to  serve. 

We  suppoae  that  the  answer  la  that  the 
commerce  clause  was  drsgged  In  as  an  addi- 
tional grapple  because  the  administration 
Is  aware  that  In  the  "public  accommodation" 
section  It  Is  reviving  a  statute  pcMsed  by 
Oongreas  In  1876  which,  resting  solely  on  the 
14th  amendment,  was  struck  down  as  un- 
constitutional by  an  unrevereed  Suix«me 
Court  decision  of  1883. 

As  stated,  the  14th  amendment  Is  again 
Invoked.  It  applies  If  discrimination  or 
segregation  "Is  supported  by  State  action" 
or  Is  carried  on  "imder  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  or  regulaUon,  or  •  •  • 
of  any  ctistom  or  usage  required  or  en- 
forced by  officials  of  the  State"  or  ito  political 
subdlvlskms. 

But  what  Is  State  action?  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  many  times  conceded,  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  run  against  acts  of  an 
Individual,  whether  uncharitable,  dlscrlml- 
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natory,  or  wrongful.  But  here  the  rationale 
apparantly  la  to  atwteh  ttw  theory  oC  "State 
actton"  by  oontandlng  that  a  food,  beverage, 
or  lodging  iMuaa  Ueanae  tranaforma  tbe  pro- 
prtotar  at  the  esitabUahment  Into  an  agent 
of  the  Stat*.  If  tHa  State  Itself  does  not 
press  tha  operator  to  discriminate,  what 
other  device  la  th«>«  to  Invoke  If  he  chooses 
to  turn  away  a  euatomsr? 

If  the  oommerce  clause  can  be  used  to 
Justify  purely  local  regulation,  and  tf  the 
14th  amendment  can  be  Invokec^  against 
Individuals  In  the  control  of  their  iN?operty 
under  some  attenuated  theory  of  "State  ac- 
tion." then  we  suppose  It  is  no  less  logical 
that  title  n  should  Insert  the  prlncl^^e  of 
discrimination  In  a  nxeasure  that-  outlaws 
the  principle.  It  does  so  In  the  exemption 
of  small  lodging  houses. 


A  Salnte  to  Greece 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  centuries,  the  Qre^  nation  has 
imdergone  much  hardship  and  turmoil. 
Prom  the  earliest  times,  even  during  the 
Golden  Age,  civil  wars  raged  among  the 
city  states,  draining  the  lifeblood  of  ttie 
Hellenes  and  ravaging  the  land.  Subse- 
quent invasions  and  conquests,  by  the 
Persians,  Romans,  Huns,  and  Turks,  con- 
tinued the  pattern  of  ttiis  chaotic  exist- 
oice.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  turbulent 
epochs,  the  Greek  people  have  survived, 
have  rebuilt  thrir  land  and  cities,  their 
society  and  government. 

Modem-day  Greece  has  not  escaped 
its  past  experiences.  Perhaps  the  most 
brutal  period  In  Greek  history  occurred 
when  the  Nazi  Germans  invaded  and 
subsequently  conquered  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Aegean  Islands,  bringing  with  than 
complete  devastation  and  starvation. 
With  the  retreat  of  the  Nazis,  the  Greek 
Govenunent  was  not  given  the  chance  to 
inaugurate  reccmstruction  programs  but 
was  plunged  Into  dvll  war.  this  time  a 
struggle  between  two  ideologies.  The 
Communist  forces,  directed  by  Moscow 
and  supported  by  the  neighboring  Com- 
munist satellites,  were  arrayed  against 
the  democratic  army  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, abetted  by  American  military 
and  economlp  aid.  Three  years  of  in- 
tense and  bitter  warfare  left  the  land  a 
ruined  but  free  democracy. 

Today  there  is  again  sorrow  through- 
out Greece.  T^ie  death  of  their  beloved 
King,  Paul  I,  has  caused  a  loss  of  lead- 
errfiip  which  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 
His  presence  on  the  front  lines,  during 
the  clvU  war  in  tiie  1940's,  his  visits  to 
the  homes  of  his  subjects,  fishomen  and 
farmers,  merchants,  and  shoi^eepers, 
piade  him  the  ssrmbol  of  the  Gre^  na- 
tion, the  rallying  point  tor  the  Greek 
people. 

The  perennial  Cypriot  problem,  erupt- 
ing at  this  time,  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
calm  which  prevailed,  the  prosperity 
which  has  placed  Greece  as  an  equal 
among  the  developed  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  the  unity  of  the  NATO  members 
which  provides  a  strong  bulwark  against 


Communist  mfcroachment  and  force  of 
arms. 

As  tn  the  past,  though,  during  strife 
and  destruetkm.  the  Oredu  respond  to 
their  history.  They  remember  the  glories 
of  ancient  Greece  and  the  principles  of 
democracy  which  were  cherished  so 
greatly  by  their  ancestors.  They  re- 
monber.  too,  1821,  when  the  banner  of 
freedom  was  first  raised  at  Kalavryta. 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Otto- 
man armies  and  the  Independence  of 
the  modem  Greek  state. 

We,  too.  must  remember  what  Greece 
has  given  to  civilization — sculpture,  poe- 
try, science,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  government — those  principles  and 
works  which  we  hold  so  dear.  There- 
fore, as  the  Greek  T>eopie  renew  their 
strength  and  faith  in  the  ^>lrlt  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  by  celebrating  the 
143d  anniversary  of  the  events  at  Kal- 
avryta. when  tbe  first  successful  bk>w  for 
independence  was  struck,  let  us  Join,  too, 
by  wishing  them  continued  success  and 
prosperity  and  the  courage  and  wisdom 
to  weather  their  present  grief  and  anxie- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hcmie  cMnmunlty  of 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  enjoys  an  enriched  cul- 
ture because  of  our  Greek-American  cit- 
izens. We  are  immensely  proud  of  those 
whose  national  ties  are  to  Greece. 

As  I  believe  many  of  ns  are  aware,  the 
25th  of  March,  in  addition  to  being 
Greek  Independence  Day,  Is  celebrated 
by  the  Gre^  Orthodox  Church  as  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  feast  day  for  hundreds  ot  my 
constitutents  who  are  parishioners  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

For  this  occasion  and  in  response  to 
my  request,  one  of  my  c(xistituents  who 
is  of  Greek  descent  has  prepared  a  re- 
port and  history  of  the  Greek  commu- 
nity in  Rochester.  He  Is  Nick  Nick- 
son,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
Annimciation.  Mr.  Nlckson  Is  assistant 
manager  of  radio  station  WBBF  and  is 
affectionately  known  as  the  "Old  Pnrfes- 
sor"  by  the  thousands  of  loyal  listeners 
to  his  popular  music  broadcasts. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Nlckson 
for  writing  this  interesting  and  informa- 
tive commmtary  which  I  take  pleasure 
in  sharing  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

Thz  Gkeek  Cosarnrnrr  or  RocnxsTsa.  N.T. 
(By  mek  Nlckson) 
With  the  usual  immigrant  beginnings 
common  to  most  foreign  groups,  the  Greek 
community  ectahUshed  Its  house  of  worship 
in  a  walkup  meeting  room  on  State  Street 
In  Rochester  almost  60  years  ago.  Al- 
though only  a  handful  ot  families,  their  In- 
terest In  TTiftiTifAintng  their  heritage  and  prac- 
ticing their  Greek  Orthodox  fa,lth  brought 
forth  the  Instant  establishment  of  a  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  Invitation  to  a 
priest  to  serve  their  small  group.  Since 
then,  the  group  has  progressed  and  prospered 
as  an  Integrated  part  of  the  American  scene. 
Moving  from  Its  humble  beginnings  to  a 
small  church  building  then  Into  anottiar  with 
added  facmtlea  for  Sunday  school  and  amaU 
social  functiona,  the  group  Is  now  In  a 
church  buUdlng  and  community  center  com- 
plex with  30  schoolrooms,  baaketball  court, 
meeting  hall,  and  a  sanctuary  which  seats 
over  600  people. 

The  recently  completed  Iconostasls  of  the 
church  altar  and  appointments  are  among 
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For  ever  since  the  owner  of  the  first  Baltic 
Mills,  the  A.  *  W.  Spragoe  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Btarted  making  toe  sheeting  and  print 
doth  b«Mk  In  1<BS.  Baltte  MUto  hM  been  aa- 
ottMr  name  for  the  best  hi  the  cotton  goode 
trade,  and  the  preeent  management  of  Bsl- 
tle  Mills  Intends  to  keep  It  that  way. 

Over  the  yeers  that  reputation  as  the 
trade's  premier  fine  cotton  goods  producer 
hae  been  maintained  by  constant  experi- 
mentation and  research,  by  constant  adi^>ta- 
tlon  of  new  machines  and  new  methods  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  force  of  skilled  and 
efllclent  workers  with  a  pride  in  their  prod- 
uct. 

In  line  with  that  policy  of  always  changing 
to  keep  up  with  changing  times,  the  1908 
modernization  program  has  meant  not 
merely  new  machinea,  but  new  machines  that 
can  make  new  products,  products  for  new 
customers. 

ICAXIMO   BLENmD   FABRICS 

¥ar  Baltic  Mills,  long  a  producer  of  cotton 
goods  alone  has  now  gone  In  for  blends,  that 
Is.  mixtxiree  of  cotton  with  synthetic  fibers, 
while  still  continuing  to  make  thoee  fine 
cotton  goods  upon  which  its  reputation  has 
been  based  for  theee  many  years.  Still  keep- 
ing their  customers  for  sheeting  and  print 
cloth,  the  new  blmds  will  give  them  new  cus- 
tomers in  the  street  wear,  sleep  wear,  lingerie 
and  sportswear  trades. 

'  This  addition  of  blends  has  meant  some 
400  new  looms,  together  with  other  proceesing 
machinery,  machinery  never  dreamed  of 
when  company  was  organized  back  in  1901. 
As  an  illustration,  one  of  the  new  maohlnae 
can  weigh  the  cotton  and  synthetic  fibers 
according  to  a  predetomined  formula,  mix 
the  blend,  spray  it  with  a  fugitive  ccrior  to 
identify  it,  dry  the  mixture  and  package  it, 
ready  for  the  next  operation. 

Likewise,  in  aocoidance  with  management's 
program  to  keep  always  abreast  of  changing 
times,  use  has  been  made  of  the  principlee  ot 
electronics  In  the  Installation  of  an  electronic 
knottier.  This  most  modem  piece  of  textile 
making  equipment  automatically  tlee  the 
warp  ends  whMi  they  run  out  (Mi  the  beam 
even  with  the  machinery  running  at  high 
speed. 

Furthermore  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  when  the  Battle  Mills  management 
backed  its  confidence  In  the  future  with  a 
SI  million  outlay  to  produoe  something  bet- 
ter, it  did  so  wfth  the  realization  that  ma- 
chlnee  still  need  people  to  run  them  and  that 
the  comfort  of  the  of>erator  is  as  Important 
as  the  efflelency  of  the  machine.  So  to  that 
end  a  contract  was  let  recently  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  alr-condltloning  system 
that  will  provide  a  complete  change  of  air 
every  7  minutes. 


TO 
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What  U  the  object  of  this  rejuvenation  of 
the  Baltic  Mlllst 

Howard  P.  Derrlckson.  executive  vice 
president  answered  tills  quastloai  quite  fully 
when  he  said.  "We  are  going  to  continue  to 
i4>hold  our  reputation  as  a  manuTacturer  of 
fine  cotton  goods  of  unexcrtled  quality.  We 
have  an  ideal  locatian  In  a  good  town  and 
a  good  State.  We  have  trained  and  expert 
operatives.  Oar  product  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  strength  and  quaUty  and  by  con- 
stant research  and  experimentation  we  are 
gotng  to  keep  up  that  ivputatlon  and  at  the 
■MOM  time  be  oonetantly  on  tbe  alert  to  pro- 
duce something  better." 

That  about  sums  up  the  creed  of  the  Baltic 
MlHs  Oa,  relatively  a  young  company  as  New 
England  cotton  mills  go.  fti^ntigti  the  name 
"Baltic  Mills"  has  been  synonomous  with 
the  best  of  fine  cotton  goods  tor  more  than 
a  oentury. 

THB  vaar  baltic  kill 

Back  In  1856.  William  ^irague,  a  former 
Govemor  of  Bhode  Ittand  (1838-40).  and 
JTB.  Senator   (I84S-44),  bought  some  800 


acres  of  land  eactandlng  along  the  Shetucket 
River  from  the  present  village  of  Baltic  to 
the  Soatlaad  station  of  the  Hartford,  Provi- 
dence. *  FWikUI  Ballroad. 

With  land  and  ftowage  rl^ts  thus  secrired. 
he  started  tn  July  of  1880  to  build  the  largest 
cotton  mill  In  the  oout^ry  but  his  untimely 
death  in  October  of  tbat  year  put  a  halt  to 
construction.  That  halt,  however,  was  only 
temporary  for  the  property  was  acquired  by 
the  A.  at  W.  Sprague  Manufacturing  Co.,  no 
novices  in  the  cotton  business. 

This  company,  oqpsisting  of  Byron 
Sprague,  son  ofWilllam  and  his  two  cousins. 
Amaaa  and  William  Sprague,  had  seven  other 
cotton  mills  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  Maine,  and  in  addition  owned  their  own 
commission  firm  in  New  York;  Hoyt,  Sprague 
*  Co. 

Continuing  the  work  started  by  the  elder 
Sprague.  they  finished  the  oonstructlon  of 
the  mill,  built  a  log  and  earthen  dam,  106 
double  houses,  2  boardinghouses,  and  a 
company  store  with  a  hall  above  to  be  used 
for  social  and  recreational  purpoees  as  well 
as  a  place  ot  worship.  Later  a  stone  grist 
mill  was  built  as  well  as  a  steam  fire  engine 
bouse  with  accommodations  for  men  and 
horses  and  31  more  S-famlly  houses  were 
added  for  a  growing  labor  force. 

The  mill  when  completed  was  of  stone,  964 
feet  long,  62  feet  wide,  four  stories  high  in 
front  and  five  in  back,  and  faced  the  Hart- 
ford. Providence  &  Flshklll  Railroad.  Power 
to  operate  the  70,000  spindlee  and  1.973  looms 
was  furnished  by  six  water  wheels,  each  31 
feet  in  diameter.  Among  the  subsidiary 
buildings  was  a  gashouse  which  manufac- 
tured gas  for  the  illumination  of  the  mill. 

The  first  yard  of  cloth  came  off  the  looms  in 
April  of  1868  with  production  In  ths  early 
montbs,  all  of  It  print  cloth,  going  to  the 
company's  print  works  in  Cranston,  BJ.,  for 
finishing  and  printing. 

For  some  16  years  the  mills  of  the  Sprague 
chain  were  very  b\isy  and  proqierous  with 
the  Baltic  mill,  the  largest  of  them  all  and 
with  the  lowest  overhead  leading  the  field. 

In  1867,  with  the  company  at  the  peak  of 
its  prosperity,  extentlons  and  excursions  Into 
other  fields  put  the  company  Into  such  a 
position  that  It  could  not  weather  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1878  being  farced  Into  bank- 
ruptey  in  October  of  that  year. 

Under  a  creditors  agreement,  all  properties 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Zachariah  Chaf- 
fee, of  Providence,  by  a  deed  of  trust  and  as- 
signment, who  continued  to  operate  the  sev- 
eral mills. 

oamagx  bt  flood 

In  March  of  1876  disaster  struck  again,  this 
time  a  freshst  which  washed  away  a  large 
part  of  the  dam.  SO  feet  of  the  mill,  the  stone 
waste  house,  a  lumber  storage  house,  the 
canal  walls,  three  bridges,  tbe  wooden  bulk- 
heads, 600  balee  of  cotton,  the  gashouse,  the 
stone  englnehouse,  and  all  the  roads,  beeldes 
filling  the  tan  race  with  gravel. 

At  a  hastily  srmunoned  meeting  of  the 
creditors.  Trustee  Ohaffee  was  authorized  to 
proceed  with  repatn  and  to  put  the  Baltic 
mill  back  into  opeiatlon  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  even  If  It  meant  sacrificing 
some  of  the  facilities  of  other  mills  In  the 
chain. 

Although  the  deliberations  of  those  credi- 
tors have  not  been  recorded,  it  would  seem 
that  by  their  action  they  realized  that  "Baltic 
MUls"  meant  something  in  the  trade  and 
that  the  name  must  be  preeerved  at  all  costs. 

Trustee  CAaffee  followed  the  creditors 
edict  to  the  letter.  To  the  other  Sprague 
mills  went  calls  for  help  and  soon  an  army 
of  engineers,  carpenters,  construction  work- 
ers, maintenance  men,  and  laborers  started 
streaming  Into  the  village  of  Baltic,  bringing 
with  them  denlcks.  narrow  gage  railroad 
equipment,  wagons,  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia necessary  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
damaged   property.     Heading  this  am^  of 


workers  was  a  group  of  damhuilders  fron 
Maine,  specialists  In  the  building  of  stons 
and  log  dams. 

A  temporary  railroad  brought  logs  from  tha 
company's  woodland,  another  railroad 
brought  stone  from  the  ecmpanyls  quarry 
and  all  summer  long  the  army  sweated  and 
toiled  until  by  October,  a  new  dam  was  ready, 
stone  bulkheads  had  been  built,  tbe  mlH  had 
been  repaired,  canal  walls  rebuilt,  the  tall 
race  cleaned  of  its  gravel  and  the  mill  was 
ntiAj  to  resume  operations. 

OTHXa    MILLS     SOLD 

News  repcMTts  of  that  day  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  putting  the  Baltic  mill  back  Into 
operation  ran  about  |1  million  and  that  this 
B\im  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  other  Sprague 
mills,  for  by  1882,  the  Baltic  mill  was  the 
only  one  left  of  the  former  A.  &  W.  Sprague 
Manufacturing  Co.,  empire.  And  further- 
more this  Baltic  mill  was  so  loaded  down 
with  attachments  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
give  a  clear  title  to  any  ptu-chaaer. 

Unable  to  seU  the  mill.  Trustee  Chaffee 
leased  It  to  Aldrich  &  Taylor,  a  cotton 
brokerage  concern  with  offices  in  Providence 
and  New  YcM-k,  for  an  annual  rental  of 
$26,000.  This  concern  ran  tbe  mill  until 
Friday,  October  14,  1887.  when  disaster  again 
struck,  this  time  a  fire.  Discovered  about 
2:46  ajn.  the  fire  raged  out  of  control  tor 
some  6  hours  and  when  it  was  all  over,  noth- 
ing, was  left  standing  but  the  stone  walls  and 
nothing  was  left  of  the  interior  but  a  heap 
of  ■wr*f>fci"g  smoldering  debris. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  first  Baltic  mill. 

By  1880  the  litigation  against  the  bank- 
rupt Sprague  Co.  was  ended,  the  at- 
tachments removed  and  Trustee  Chaffee  was 
authorlaed  to  offer  the  pr(^;>erty  for  sale. 
Soon  after  putting  It  on  the  market,  Chaffee 
died  and  Oomellus  S.  Sweetland,  a  Provi- 
dence banker  was  appointed  by  the  court  as 
Chaffee's  successor.  In  September  of  that 
year,  a  town  meeting  voted  an  abatement  of 
taxee  for  6  years  if  someone  would  buy  the 
ptopertf.  put  it  Into  riuming  coder  and 
operate  It. 

PONXMAH     BT7TS    PKOFXSTT 

Sweetland  continued  his  efforts  to  sell  the 
property  and  In  February  of  1892  was  suc> 
cessful.  selling  the  mill  site  and  water  lights 
plus  the  company  hoxisee  to  the  Ponemah 
Mnis  Co.  of  Taftvllle. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Baltic  Power  Co., 
Ponemah  rebuilt  part  of  the  old  mill  using 
the  original  stone,  fUled  in  the  old  wheel 
pits  and  the  canal  at  the  south  end  of  the 
mill,  dug  a  new  tall  race,  put  in  three  mod- 
era  tiirblne  waterwheels  with  a  rated  ea- 
caplty  of  1,900  horsepower  and  two  gener- 
ators and  started  supplying  auxiliary  elec- 
tric cttrrent  to  Its  Taftvllle  plant  and  also 
aelllng  electricity  to  the  Norwich  Street  BaU- 
way  which  In  August  of  1892  replaced  its 
horsecars  with  electric  cars. 

IKBTTILDING  OLD  MILL 

But  Ponemah  didn't  stop  there.  Trom. 
time  to  time  It  added  onto  the  powerhouse 
which  It  had  buUt,  using  the  stones  from 
the  old  mill  and  bxillding  on  the  same  foun- 
dation. In  1896  It  rebuUt  some  220  feet  and 
In  1897  another  175  feet,  besidee  repairing 
and  repainting  some  300  housee  and  other 
buildings  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  In 
some  cotton  machinery  as  an  enticement  to 
a  purchaser.  The  additions  to  the  100-foot 
powerhouse  brought  the  total  length  of  the 
structure  to  some  500  feet,  a  little  over  half 
the  length  of  the  original  mill. 

V.  C.  BATLXB  BVT8  FaOFBHTT 

This  rehabilitation  program  bore  fruit  for 
in  July  1809  a  purchaser  was  attracted  to 
the  property.  He  was  Frederick  Clark  Sayles. 
of  Pawtueket,  BJ.,  who  bought  all  the  prop- 
erty, still  under  the  name  of  the  Baltic  Power 
Co.  By  this  time  Ponemah  was  producing 
its  own  electrical  current  so  the  generators 


were  taken  out  and  cotton  machinery  in- 
stalled In  the  original  powerhouse. 

In  AprU  ot  1900  the  MOrwlch  banks  pooled 
their  leeourcea.  granting  a  kwn  to  tha  Battis 
Oo.  to  buUd  a  weave  ifhed  and  Install 
IJbOO  looms  plus  other  cottonmaking 


Just  under  a  year  later,  Monday.  March  M, 
IMl.  to  be  exact,  the  first  bale  of  cotton 
went  Into  the  pkikers  of  the  Baltic  Power 
O:  asd  the  maohlnery  began  to  hum.  the 
•ret  each  wtfoooM  sound  to  be  heard  since 
that  disastrous  fire  of  1887. 

BALTIO  BOLLS  CO.  FOaKXD 

In  July  1901  the  Baltic  Power  Co.  was 
dissolved  and  the  preeent  name,  the  Baltic 
Mills  Co.,  took  its  place.  FTom  that  time  to 
the  preeent  this  company  has  operated  the 
mill  which,  with  the  construction  by  the 
Baltic  Power  Oo.  and  the  preeent  manage- 
ment, is  now  approximately  the  same  size  as 
the  original  mill  buUt  back  in  1866,  with  some 
7^  scree  of  floor  space. 

Not  only  is  it  the  same  size,  but  what  is 
more  Important,  the  same  standards  of  qual- 
ity that  made  the  Old  Baltic  Mill  the  arUto- 
crat  among  fine  cotton  goods  producers,  still 
exlste  today. 

Constant  vigilance  in  the  use  of  tfate  most 
modem  machinery  and  the  most  modem  of 
sppllancee  for  heating,  lighting,  ventilating, 
and  moisture  control  has  enabled  the  Baltic 
Mills  Co.  to  maintein  the  high  quaUty  of  ite 
products,  to  maintein  a  high  tyi>e  of  service 
to  ite  customers,  and  to  survive  in  an  indus- 
try that  has  been  the  hardeet  hit  by  domestic 
and  foreign  competition. 

PaODXTCTS     IN    WORLD    WAX    II 

The  excellence  of  ite  tlghtweave  producte 
was  well  demonstrated  during  World  War  n 
when  96  percent  of  Its  output  went  Into  the 
war  effort.  Ite  160,000  yards-per-week  out- 
put could  be  found  in  rafte,  uniforms,  bar- 
rage balloons,  pcuturbute  flaree,  submarines, 
battleships,  and  bombers,  everywhere  that  a 
tlghtweave  fabric  was  neceesary  In  a  life  or 
death  struggle.  Incidentally,  the  compcmy 
sUll  makee  balloon  cloth  but  this  fabric 
finds  it  way  now  into  industry. 

There  are  a  few  cbangee  and  evente  that 
have  occurred 'in  the  life  of  the  Baltic  Mills 
Co.  that  are  worthy  of  note.  In  1906  the 
company  built  a  26-acre  reeervoir,  laid  8 
miles  of  water  mains  and  a  like  mileage  of 
sewers,  so  that  aU  buildings  in  the  village 
might  have  running  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal. In  1918  a  four-st(H7  addition  was 
built  at  the  south  end  of  the  mill.  In  1980 
the  twill  shut  down  for  a  short  time  while 
repairs  were  made  around  the  water  wheels 
where  leakage  was  discovered.  In  1939  the 
company  auctioned  off  Ite  houses,  thus  ring- 
ing down  the  curtain  cm  the  era  of  Baltic 
as  a  typical  mill  town,  although  it  still  owns 
the  water  company,  water  ri^^te  to  Scotland 
Dam,  and  1,000  aeree  of  land  along  the  river. 
In  1966  a  flood  washed  away  part  of  the  dam 
and  the  headgatee,  forcing  suqMnsion  of 
operations  until  a  complete  changeover  to 
electrical  operation  could  be  made,  thxis  end- 
ing the  use  of  waterpower  which  had  ruled 
since  1866. 

■TILL  SATLXS  XNTXXFSISB 

The  Baltic  Mills  Oo.  Is  stiU  a  Sayles  en- 
terprise. The  founder.  Frederick  Clark 
Sayles,  was  succeeded  as  president  by  his 
son.  F.  O.  Sayles.  with  Bobert  W.  Sayles.  8r. 
next  and  the  present  ivesident  and  chairman 
of  the  board  is  Robsrt  W.  Sayles.  Jr. 

Other  oOoers  of  the  preeent  management 
include  Howard  P.  Derrlckson.  executive  vlee 
president:  George  A.  West,  treasurer;  Howard 
J.  Barrowelough.  general  manager  in  dharge 
of  manxifaeturtng  and  sales:  Howard  T.  Par- 
sons, secretary,  and  T.  George  Orme.  an  em- 
ployee of  the  mill  since  age  14.  siverlntend- 
ent.  Directors  include  Dernokson,  Parsons. 
Mason  Mierehant  of  Providence.  Charles  Col- 
lins of  Boston,  and  Percy  Klncald  of  Wei- 
lealey. 


The  cotton  .industry,  the  oldest  in  New 
wwyi^tx*  aad  for  fanarattons  the  eeonomio 
mainstay  of  aaatam  OnsmantUmt  baa  had 
many  trtala  and  triimlatlana,  with  no  area 
mere  awaee  of  the  eonUmial  damlae  of  flrma 
In  tha  tadwrtry  tlian  tha  Norwich  area. 

Be  It  la  rafraahlng  to  find  a  firm  like  the 
Baltic  MlUa  Oo.  with  anevgh  eonldanea  in 
Ite  peaduct  and  anaagh  eaiaianea  m  ite . 
ability  to  star  hi  UualaaaB  Ikat  It  will  back 
ite  nnnfliT-iTT  with  a  asnuan  dallais. 

FurtiMfmoae  it  to  added  eMoaragament  to 
realize  that  those  deOan  have  been  qient 
to  Insure  the  eenttnal^  of  production  of  the 
very  best  quaUty  goads,  for  on  such  goods 
has  the  succees  of  the  company  been  built. 


Chicsfo    Tribue    EJilorial— Not    Qwte 
Eyerybo^s  Lawyer — Part  IV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    AfiASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  hereUrfore  granted.  I  insert 
the  fourth  of  the  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
perio<i  February  18  through  March  2. 
1964.  dealing  with  the  so-called  dvll 
rights  bill.  HJl.  7152.  This  editorial  Is 
entlUed,  "Not  Quite  Everybody's  Law- 
yer/' and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

Not   Qurrx   Evxbtbodt's   Lawtxb 

"If  this  bill  should  become  law,  there 
would  no  longer  be  oonstitutional  guaran- 
tees of  the  righte  of  the  individual  as  we 
have  known  them  through  the  years.  Theee 
guaranteee  would  be  set  ssUte.  m  their  place 
woxild  be  blanket  power  for  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Preddent  to  control  the  Uvm.  propeity. 
and  eventually  the  thoughte  of  the  pec^le. 
We  could  have,  for  tbe  first  time,  the  basU 
in  tew  for  a  polloe  stete  with  aU  ite  eonnote- 
tions.  In  nations  where  pcdlce  state  powers 
are  in  effect,  history  dMwa  there  have  been 
few  Instaneee  where  the  petHDie  ever  regained 
freedom."— Repreeentattve  Bobbkt  L.  F. 
SiKas,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

If  the  omnibus  dvU  righte  bill  becomes 
law.  the  Attorney  General  la  going  to  be  a 
busy  llttte  man.  He  Is  aathodaed  to  insti- 
tute lawsuita  in  the  name  of  or  in  behalf  at 
the  United  Btatee  under  four  dUferent  titiee 
of  the  act.  and  he  had  existing  authority  to 
do  so  under  a  fifth  title. 

The  poealble  acale  of  Federal  intervention 
and  of  punishment  for  violatioa  was  sug- 
gested in  one  propoeed  amendment.  This 
would  have  en^iowered  the  President  to  ap- 
point 600  additional  Federal  district  Judgee 
and  would  have  allocated  up  to  $100  million 
f or  tiie  ««ction  of  anproprlate  Jails,  prisons, 
and  compounds  for  the  Incarceration  ot  per- 
sons found  guUty  of  vWatlng  the  act. 

liast  this  proposal  be  dismissed  as  a  Jest, 
Bepreeentative  JoBAxraaif,  of  Michigan,  has 
remarked,  "One  spokesman  of  extremism  en- 
tiiuslastically  announeed  that  a  large  Federal 
police  force  would  have  to  be  organised  to 
enforce  theee  laws  with  a  firm  hand." 

Tlie  breadth  of  power  ccmferred  on  the  At- 
torney General  was  dlsCTimed  at  length  \n 
the  House  tn  oonsldmlng  titie  m  of  the  act, 
relatlttg  to  the  aeetigregatlon  of  pubUc  facili- 
tlee — parks,  beaches,  swimming  pot^,  zoos, 
eto.  There  13ba  Attorney  General  is  authcn-- 
iaed  to  go  to  court  not  only  in  matters  having 
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dlabetea.  Jaimdloe  aad  Udney  and  liver  com- 
plaints—acprvrated  by  his  letKiwed  bouts 
wtthdrlBk. 

lato  a  eeau  0  days  ago  and 
only  briefly  there- 
after. Today.  sunesMB  performed  a  traehe- 
•tomy  to  ease  his  breathing  and  to  aid 
IntraTensos  ibodlng. 

"Than  waa  rsal^  never  any  hope  for  him." 
ttie  hospltBl  buBaCtn  said. 

Mr.  Behaa  dftsd  at  1:40  pjn.  Hie  wife, 
Beatrice,  and  hla  father,  a  Dublin  houae- 
palnter.  were  at  his  bedside. 

The  playwitght  was  given  the  last  rites 
of  the  Boaoaa  Catholic  Church  on  Monday. 
He  described  *^*"^-*'^  as  a  CsthoUc.  but  a  bad 
one.  In  hla  wrltlaca  be  frequently  inveighed 
against  the  church  and  its  priests. 


AT   IS 


BanxZAMT  Aim  laa&Tic 

"I  doot  reepect  the  law,"  Brendan  Behan 
once  wrote.  "I  have  a  total  irreverenoe  for 
anythlng  connected  with  society  except  that 
which  makes  the  roads  safer,  the  beer 
strtxiger,  the  food  dUBuper,  and  tbe  old  men 
and  old  waaaea  warmer  in  the  winter  and 
happier  In  the  summer." 

To  thli  waimth  for  the  hiunan  the  tousle- 
haired.  craggy-faced  writer  added  in  his 
works  a  taste  for  the  bizarre  and  an  unfail- 
ing ear  for  the  aeoents  of  living  speech. 

His  progress  through  life  was  an  erratic 
one.  It  included  hmg  iipeUs  in  Jails  and  hos- 
pitals, countlees  rows  with  pubkeepers  and 
the  polioe.  and  a  wilderness  of  empty  stout 
and  whisky  bottiea. 

This  was  his  impreeslon  of  alcohol: 

"As  regard!  drink,  I  can  only  say  that  in 
Dublin,  during  the  depression  when  I  was 
growing  up,  drunkennees  was  not  regarded 
as  a  social  disgrace.  To  get  enough  to  eat 
was  regarded  aa  an  achievement.  To  get 
drunk  was  a  victory." 

Mr.  Behan's  rise  to  notoriety  in  the  United 
Statee  was  sudden  and  dramatic.  He  came 
here  late  in  1960,  preoeeded  by  his  repuU- 
tioa.  and  stepped  Into  the  character  of  ready- 
nuule  myth — the  hard-drinking,  talented. 
and  uproarious  Irish  rebel.  On  and  off  the 
wagon,  there  were  few  who  did  not  hear  of 
him. 

Although  Ireland  was  his  subject,  many  of 
hU  books  were  banned  there.  He  was  fluent 
In  Gaelic  and  his  poe^  In  that  language 
was  fragile  and  sensitive,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  broad  and  bawdy  strokes 
of  his  plays  and  prose. 

A    SISAKOZ    MIZTUSS 

To  those  who  regarded  him  with  disdain 
he  was  a  stage  Irishman,  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  zuUve  and  the  sophisticated.  To  those 
who  discounted  his  public  life,  he  was  a 
writer  of  immense  talent,  capable  of  trans- 
ferring people  live  and  warm  from  their 
nattiral  habitat  to  the  stage  or  the  printed 
page. 

Mr.  Behan  was  bom  in  a  north  Dublin 
slum  on  February  8,  1923.  His  father, 
Stephen,  was  a  participant,  in  the  Irish 
troubles  of  1916-33.  HU  family  was  an  un- 
compromisingly rebellioxis  one. 

His  uncle,  Peader  Kearney,  wrote  the 
"Soldiers  Song,"  the  Irish  national  anthem. 
One  brother,  Dominic.  U  a  writer  and  shares 
Brendan's  taste  for  what  the  playwright 
called  "the  gargle."  Another  brother,  Brian, 
Is  a  revolutionary  who  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  vari- 
ous leftist  groups. 

Although  Mr.  Behan  had  a  genius  for  self- 
education,  saaoe  learning  was  beaten  into 
him  by  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers,  with 
whom  he  spent  3  year*  before  being  expelled. 
He  then  learned  a  trade— houaepalntlng — an 
n^y^pmpi  If tmrvrnt  ^  wsB  proud  of.  At  the 
sama  tima  the  btyy  was  learning  the  trade 
of  revoluttaa  wttt  the  Irish  Republican 
Amy,  a  searet  arganlaaUan  devoted  to  the 
Tkii«nt  orerthrww  of  British  rule  in  the  six 
northern  counties  of  Ireland. 


His  flrst  real  revolutionary  aaslgnment  took 
him  to  Kngland  in  1989  (he  was  16)  to  plant 
exploitves.  Aroond  this  ttane  the  IRA  was 
planting  tima  bombs  randomly  in  Britain. 
The  youth  was  arrested  for  poessssing  explo- 
sives and  was  ssntenoed  to  3  years  at  a  cor- 
rective Borstal  lAstitutton.  His  experiences 
there  were  the  substance  of  the  book  that 
made  him  famoua,  an  anaodotal  record  of 
experiences  observed  with  a  sort  of  Innocent 
cynicism.  The  book.  "Borstal  Boy,"  was 
published  here  In  1958. 

Mr.  Behan's  next  educational  experience 
was  In  an  Irish  Jail,  to  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced for  14  years  after  pc^tical  violence 
on  the  homefront.  He  served  4  years  and 
was  released  in  a  genoral  amnesty  tn  1946. 
Drawing  on  this  experlenoe,  he  wrote  "The 
Quare  Fellow"  (1954),  the  play  that  Intro- 
duced him  as  a  dramatist. 

The  Abbey  Theater,  now  the  home  of 
theatrical  conservatism,  refused  to  stage 
"The  Quare  Fellow"  which  had  its  premier 
in  an  avant-garde  club  called  the  Pike  Tliea- 
ter  in  Dublin.  The  play  Is  a  sort  of  ex- 
tended prison  obituary  for  a  condemned 
man  who  is  about  to  be  hanged  but  la  never 
seen.  It  had  a  great  success  In  Londcm  tn 
1956  when  it  was  put  on  at  the  Century 
Theater  by  the  theatrical  workshop  directed 
by  Joan  Littiewood.  Without  her  guiding 
hand,  Mr.  Behan's  plays  would  have  had  a 
difficult  time. 

"The  Quare  Fellow"  had  Its  17.8.  premiere 
off  Broadway  at  the  Circle  In  the  Square 
Theater  in  November  1908.  It  was  vrell  re- 
ceived. Brooks  Atkinson,  then  drama  critic 
of  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  wrote  that  althou^ 
"as  a  craftsman  M^.  Behan  Is  no  great 
shakes,  he  baa  a  robust  sense  of  Independ- 
ence. His  comedy-drataa  is  original,  bois- 
terous, perceptive."  The  play  was  made  In- 
to a  film  in  1968. 

"HOflTAOS"  A  OBXAT  BWMMaa 

Mr.  Behan's  second  play.  "The  Hostage," 
had  even  greater  success.  Originally  writ- 
ten In  Gaelic,  it  was  flrst  produced  In  that 
language  in  Dublin  In  1968.  Miss  Uttle- 
wood  took  it  to  Lcmdon  (in  Bngllsh)  and,  in 
September  1960.  to  Itaw  Tork.  It  ran  for 
4  months  and  In  Deeembar  1961,  was  suc- 
cessfully revived  off  Broadway. 

"The  Hostage."  a  sort  of  disordered  mont- 
age of  patriotic  sexxuU.  and  musical  events, 
established  Mr.  Behan  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  Celtic  addition  to  the  wocklng-elass. 
semi-socialist  dramatist,  sueh  as  Shelagh  De- 
laney.  assocUted  with  Miss  Uttlewood. 

In  liondon  several  performances  at  "The 
Hostage"  were  Interrupted  by  Ita  author, 
who  mounted  the  stage  and  quarreled  with 
the  actors,  who  sometimee  told  him  to  shut 
up. 

Afterward,  Mr.  Behan  occasionally  heckled 
his  own  plays,  and  later  he  admitted  an 
acquaintance  with  the  publicity  value  of  his 
interruptions. 

"Richard's  Cork  Leg,"  Mr.  Behan's  third 
play,  which  was  under  option  to  the  Theater 
Guild,  has  never  been  staged. 

While  wrestling  with  "Richard's  Cork  Leg" 
Mr.  Behan  found  time  to  vrrite  "Brendan 
Behan's  Island,"  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
about  Ireland,  the  Irish,  and  Brendan  Be- 
han, showing  his  abrupt  persi>ective  on  the 
world,  his  strong  sense  of  burlesque,  and  his 
extraordinary,  if  uncontrolled,  talents. 

At  the  end  of  that  book  he  wrote  of  Ire- 
land something  that  oould  well  be  applied 
to  himself : 

"You  can  take  it  or  leave  It,  and  that's 
the  end  of  my  story  and  all  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  and  thanks  for  coming  along." 

Last  nKioth  a  collection  of  his  works  en- 
titled "Hold  Tour  Hour  and  Have  Another," 
was  published  here.  The  40  pieces  in  the 
book — a  roUleklng  tour  ot  Dublin  pub  life- 
were  written  as  a  weekly  aeries  for  th^^Jrish 
Press  between  1964  and  1956.    Barthy  line- 
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drawlocs  by  Mrs.  Behan  illustrated  ttie  work. 

A  new  nowd  by  Mr.  Behan,  "Tha  Bear- 
perer,"  Is  scheduled  for  publication  on  June 
36. 

paiVATm  Lxn  was  public 

Mr.  Behan's  private  life  was  extremely 
public.  Some  of  his  drinking  bouts  were 
epic.  frequenUy  ending  in  Jail  or  in  a  hos> 
pltal.  On  the  television  program  "Small 
World"  in  1969  he  created  a  sensation  be- 
fore being  faded  out— ostensibly  because  of 
"operational  difficulties,"  actually  because  of 
his  uninhibited  contributions. 

In  1961  Mr.  Behan  was  arrested.  Jailed,  hos- 
pitaliaed  and  flned  in  Toronto  following  an 
all-night  spree  that  ended  in  his  assaiQting  a 
policeman  and  hotel  dectective.  He  had 
gone  there  to  appear  in  a  Ja^  revue. 

Newspaper  reports  of  Mr.  Behan's  drinking 
and  quarrelsomeness  rarely  bothered  him. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  waa  hurt  by  them. 
After  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  New  Tork 
Dally  News  In  March  1961,  he  wrote  with 
dignity  to  the  editor: 

"Tour  leader  writer  says  he  is  bored  by  my 
off-and-on-the-bottie  antics.  He  is  not  more 
bored  than  I.  by  newspaper  reports  of  my 
personal  activities,  habits,  or  fallings, 
■nirough  no  fault  of  mine,  the  newspapers 
began  reporting  these  things.  They  can  stop 
reporting  them  whenever  they  wish  and 
stick  to  more  serious  matters  such  as  un- 
employment." 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  newspa- 
pers, the  writer  had  this  to  say:  "There's  only 
one  bad  thing  the  press  can  print  about 
you — an  obltiuu^  notice." 

In  February  1965,  Mr.  Behan  married 
Beatrice  ffrench  Salkeld,  an  artist,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  painter,  Cecil  ffrench  Salkeld,  and 
granddaughter  of  a  poet,  Blanaid  Salkeld. 

m  November  1963,  a  daughter  was  bom 
to  the  couple.  The  event,  Mr.  Behan  com- 
mented, gave  him  a  greater  thrill  than  the 
publication  of  his  flrst  book.  At  the  chris- 
tening ceremony  at  St.  Andrew's  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  in  Dublin  on  December  3. 
the  Infant  was  given  the  names  Blanaid  Orla 
Jacqueline  Mairead.  Blanaid  was  given  In 
tribute  to  the  poet  In  the  mother's  family  and 
Jacqueline  in  tribute  to  the  wife  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Behan  write  poetry  in  Gaelic  and  then 
translated  it  himself.     His  poem  on  Oscar 
WUde  was  dedicated  to  the  artist  Sean  O'Sul- 
Ilvan,  another  epic  drinker.    It  opens: 
"After  all  the  strife. 
That,  alive,  he  caused, 
Ravaged  with  fear. 
In  the  half-light  stretched. 
The  gay  spark's  body 
Lies  dumb  In  the  dark  •  *  * 

The  Envoi  went 
Delightful  the  path  of  sin 
But  a  holy  death's  a  habit. 
Good  man  yourself  there, 

Oscar, 
Every  way  you  had  it." 


Chicafo  Tribaae  Editorial — Carrot  and 
Stick— Part  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    AT.AWAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leaye  heretofore  granted,  I  insert 
the  fifth  of  a  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
period  February  18  through  March  2, 
1964,  dealing  with  the  so-called  civil 


xl^ts  bill.  BA.  7152.  This  editorial  Is 
entitled  "Carrot  and  Stick.''  and  I  eom- 
mend  it  to  the  careful  attenti(»i  of  the 
Members  of  the  Ooogress: 

CABaoT  AND  Stick 


"I  flnd  it  genuinely  dlstm-bing  that  this 
bill  should  be  shrouded  In  mystwy.  Who 
wrote  the  blU?  Just  what  devil's  brew  does 
It  contain?  How  much  wUl  It  cost?  It  Is 
w«a  established  that  the  bfll  appeared  out 
of- nowhere  and  was  approved  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when 
Its  members  had  no  InkUng  of  its  contents. 
That  la  not  a  creditable  way  to  legislate. 
Even  today  hidden  meanings  of  the  bill  are 
being  brought  to  light.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  ananas  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  thl/s 
blU  actualy  goes  or  to  the  number  of  doors 
for  executive  decrees  It  would  open,  or  the 
costs  it  will  entaU.  But  it  Is  clearly  the 
most  dangerous  document  ever  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  flocn-  of  the  House."*— Repre- 
sentative BOBSBT  L.  F.  Sixxs,  Democrat,  of 
Florida. 

Tltie  IV  of  the  civil  rights  bill  deals  with 
the  desegregation  of  public  education,  a 
process  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Coiurt  10 
years  ago.  The  preeent  legislation  endeavors 
to  speed  up  the  operation  by  offering  induce- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  threatening 
penalties  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  faults  of  the  bill,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  unanimity 
among  citizens  in  general  about  what  Is  nec- 
eesary  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Is  the  absence  of  deflnltion  in 
either  the  decision  or  the  legislation  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of 
law.  what  Is  meant  by  "desegregation"? 
How  Is  "discrimination"  to  be  Interpreted? 

The  bill  makes  at  least  one  assumption 
which  we  do  not  believe  valid.  It  also  im- 
poses a  limitation  which  Is  of  some  value 
as  clariflcation  In  stating  that  "  'desegre- 
tlon'  shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  ovonxime 
racial  Imbalance."  Tet  the  leaders  of  Ne- 
gro civil  rights  groups  have  been  contend- 
ing that  desegregation  requires  the  assign- 
ment and  mass  reshuffling  of  pupils  precise- 
ly to  overcome  racial  Imbalanice. 

In  its  assimiption,  which  we  believe  mis- 
taken, the  bill  contradicts  its  own  finding 
that  desegregation  Imposes  no  requirement 
to  overcome  racial  ImbcQance.  It  authoriaes 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  clvU  suits  on 
complaints  of  the  failure  of  a  school  board 
to  achieve  deeegregation. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  tell  local  school  officials  what 
they  must  do;  it  told  thecn  what  they  must 
not  do.  The  ooxirt  said  they  must  not 
segregate.  The  mandate  was  negative,  and 
under  the  Court's  construction  of  the  14th 
amendment  the  States  are  under  no  compul- 
sion to  achieve  anything  In  tills  field.  The 
defendant  officials  are  under  orders  merely 
to  put  an  end  to  State-enforoed  eegregation. 

To  understand  the  r«nalnder  of  titie  IV, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  titie  VI,  which 
threatens  the  termination  of  Federal  aid  in 
any  form  to  a  aehool  or  college  which 
countenances  dlscrtmlnation  because  of  race, 
odor,  or  national  origin.  Grants  for  school 
ooDstruction,  aid  to  impacted  areas,  grants 
xmder  the  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram, 8cho(d  liinch  programs,  etc.,  would  all 
be  comprehended. 

Because  many  private  schools  or  colleges 
receive  or  are  eligible  for  one  or  another  of 
t^eee  handouts,  such  as  private  schools 
aided  by  the  echoed  Itinch  program,  the  bill 
appears  to  represent  an  initial  move  to  bring 
them  under  Government  control. 

The  threat  of  wltiidrawlng  largees  is  the 
stick  in  the  Federal  arsenal.  The  carrot  to 
induce  compliance  is  the  offer  of  a  niunber 
of  enticements,  among  them  training  Insti- 
tutee  for  teachers  and  other  school  person- 
nel to  enable  them  to  cope  with  special  edu- 


cational problems  oeeaslonad  toy 

tlocL    Stipends,  travel  aUowaaaaa,  aad  aUesr- 

ancea  for  dependents  are  to  be  paid  by  the 

Government. 

Inasmxieh  aa  the  saserted  victims  of  dis- 
crimination has  always  been  repreeented  to 
be  Just  like  anybody  else,  with  as  much  In- 
teUectual  capacity,  respect  for  discipline, 
good  manners,  etc.,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  Just  what  "special  educational  prob- 
lems" tdie  admlnlstratilon  expects  to  arise 
from  deeegregatton. 


CaptiTc  NatioBs — Byelmrassia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

ow  mw  TC»uc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  46  years 
ago  today  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  On  that 
date  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public was  bom.  In  spite  of  all  the  sac- 
rifices, the  young  Byelorussian  State  was 
unable  to  preserve  its  indei>endence 
against  the  onslaught  of  overwhelming 
Bolshevik  forces  and  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  created  as 
an  arm  of  the  Moscow  Oovemment. 

Rousseau  and  Locke,  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev, 
countless  political  leaders  of  the  rising 
new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa — all  have 
claimed  to  speak  for  and  champion  the 
rights  of  man. 

On  this  day  commemorating  Byelorus- 
sian independence  let  us  consider  the 
meaning  of  this  much-used  and  often 
abused  term  and  test  the  validity  of  So- 
viet claims  that  communism  brings  to 
mankind  the  benefits  derived  tram  these 
rights. 

Ck)nsider  flrst  what  the  term  means. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  expres- 
sion Jefferson's  words  proclaiming  man's 
Inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursiiit  of  happiness  define  the  basic 
rights  of  man.  By  this  expression  we  and 
all  reasonable  and  Just  men  in  the  world 
mean  that  man  has  a  right  to  life,  that 
is.  to  exist  in  this  world  as  an  individual 
in  the  dignity  benefiting  a  creature  of 
God  created  in  His  image.  We  mean 
that  man  has  a  natural  right  to  liberty — 
liberty  to  choose  the  government  that  di- 
rects the  collective  destiny  of  his  nation; 
liberty  to  pursue  an  economic,  social,  re- 
ligious, and  cultural  life  satisfying  to  his 
human  needs;  and  liberty  to  pursue  hap- 
piness in  the  broadest  and  most  whole- 
some meaning  of  the  term. 

Let  us  test  this  generally  accepted  defi- 
nition against  the  Soviet  experience  in 
Byelorussia,  as  an  example  of  the  politi- 
cal subjugation  which  other  captive  na- 
tions must  endure. 

Can  the  Byelorussian  people  choose 
their  own  government  and  select  the  po- 
litical leaders  they  wish  to  direct  their 
national  destiny?  This  Uiey  cannot  do, 
anjrmore  than  the  other  peoples  within 
the  Soviet  empire.  In  1917,  Byelorus- 
sians did  make  a  choice,  and  they  voted 
for  national  independence;  but  their  na- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


«•>  MibMqiMittir  deatnved 
*■*  *  Soviet  mfutaiy  power. 

Do  the  Byela  roMluH  b»v«  tbe  flgM  to 
pursue  an  ecoQ  imle.  aodal.  reOiteiK,  and 
cultural  Of  e  «i  ittjtat  to  tbeir  needs  as 
a  natloa?  Agi  In  the  answer  la  an  un- 
qualtfled  "No."  The  Oommiinlit  system 
fias  been  tanpcied  i«n»  Byelorussians; 
tbdrs  Is  a  Mfe  of  total  ooOecttvity,  an 
ordered  aoeletgi  stmetured  acoordinc  to 
the  requlremen  «  of  CcHUBOBlai  doctrine 
and  directed  fr  im  Moecow.  There  la  no 
freedom  of  eoo  umle  choice;  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  soial  chodoe;  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  col  nral  or  reUdoos  choice. 

And  ^lat  of  he  pursuit  of  happiness^ 
How  does  this  fit  Into  the  scheme  of 
things  In  Byeldrussla?  Let  me  answer 
this  question  ^  rlth  another.  How  can 
there  be  any  ge  wine  happineaa  in  a  na- 
tion forcibly  mbjufated.  tyrannically 
ruled,  and  totally  suppressed?  For  this 
Is  the  oondlttonlof  life  In  Byelorussia  to- 
day, jQrt  as  It  has  been  erer  since  the 
loos  of  Its  lleett « Indepeadsnoe  In  1918. 
On  this 


March  25 


It  Is  fitting, 

therefo^,  that  i  re  eonlempfaite  the  gran- 
deur of  those  r  gtats  of  maa  that  we  as 
it  Is  also  llttinc  that  we 

coadttloB  oi  thoae  peo- 


a  natloa  enjogr; 
thd 


Ides  toss  f arta4ite  than  ourselves  who 

domination  and 


live  under 
are  denied  these 


Cakadar  of  E««i  Is 


profeMor  <rf  an*  »rta  and  cuaior  of  prints, 
^°n  Art  MiMnurii.  Barv«m  ITtalreralty.  will 
oonetxade  his  wmAm  of  wmmx  Sunday  lectures, 
•nttttod  -On  Qoiaity  la  Art:  OrltetU  of  Xi- 
oeUenoe  In  tte  Pact  and  Prennt,"  on  Aprtl  19. 

I^cTour:  A  radio  tectiire  device  U  Installed 
in  30  eadUMtlan  gaUerlea.  lUlks,  running 
conttnuoualy.  oorer  moat  of  tbe  periods  of 
•rt  rapreaemted  by  ttw  ooUecUona.  A  TMtor 
may  rent  a  amaU  recelrlng  set  for  3S  cents 
to  use  In  bearing  these  LecTour  broedcasta. 

Cafeteria:    Open   to   the   pubUc    Monday 
through  Saturday.  11  am.  to  4  p.m.    Sunday 
4  p  jn.  to  7  J  ja. 

MOIfMT,  KAICH  JO.  THSOUGH  SUNDAY,  APBU.   S 

Painting  «f  the  week :  Inness.  "The  Lacka- 
wanna Valley."  (Oift  of  Mrs.  Huddleston 
Bogers.)  QaUery  71.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 12  and  a,  Sunday  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tur  Of  the  week:  Reeent  acquisitions  of 
the  National  OaUwy.  rotimda.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  3 :30. 

Tour:.  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  ll  and  3 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Thirteenth  annual  series 
A.  W.  MUlon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts 
"QuaUty  Judgment  Today:  Master  Draw- 
ings of  the  isth  and  18th  Centuries." 
Quest  Speaker:  Jakob  Rosenberg,  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Michael  Berber,  violin- 
■ugene  Helmer.  pianist;  East  Garden  Court, 


Sunday  concert:  Anna  Konlnsky,  MesBo- 
soprano;  PhyUls  Alpert.  pianist;  east  satden 
courts. 

Painting  erf  the  week:  11-  by  14-lnch  re- 
production with  text  for  sale  this  week  15 
cents.    (If  mailed,  25  cents  regular  price  ) 
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MONBAT,  Aran,  s,  THaoiroH  sttnbat,  apbh,  12 

Palntlnr  sf  the  week:  Rembrandt  "The 
Descent  Prom  the  Cross"  (Wldener  collec- 
tl<m)  gaUery  46,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
12  and  2;  Simday,  3:30  and  (5:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Pountalns  and  gardens 
rottmda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  ll  and  3 
Simday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture,  13th  annual  series,  A.  W 
Mellon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts:  "Quality 
Judgment  Today:  Master  Drawings  of  the 
17th  Through  tba  19th  CentSules."  guest 
speaker,  Jakob  Rooaenberg,  lecture  hall,  4. 

Sxinday  concert:  BCchael  Oelbaum,  planlsf 
east  garden  coxirt.  8. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Oallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  bUUoq  WGMS-AM  (670)  and 
FM  (103.8). 

MONDAT,   AFKn.    13,  TBaOUGH  StmDAT,   APBII.    19 

Painting  of  the  week:  Magnasoo,  "The 
Baptism  of  Christ"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  coUec- 
tlon),  gallery  S4;  ToeMlay  through  Satur- 
day, 12  and  1;  Sunday,  3:30  and  8:30. 

Tour  of  tlM  week:  Style  In  sculpture,  ro- 
tunda, Tuesday  through  Saturday,  l;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  Introdiictlon  to  the  wdlection.  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3 
Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture.  13th  annual  series  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectures  la  the  fine  arts:  "Quality 
Judgment  Today:  Master  PrlnU  of  the  20th 
Century,"  guest  speaker,  Jakob  Roeenberr; 
lecture  haU.  4. 

Simday  cmicert:  National  Gallery  strings 
Richard  Balea.  condaotor,  assisted  by  Mary 
Waahlngton  OoUege  chorua.  George  Luntz. 
dtrector;  BMt  Garden  Court,  8. 

MONDAT,  APBS.  »0,  TaBOKTOH  BUIOiAT,   AP«IL    29 

Painting  of  the  week:  Lancret,  "La  Cam- 
argo  Dancing"  (MeUon  coUectlon)  gallery  55 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday 
3:30  and  6:3*. 

Tour  of  tbe  week:  Saints  and  Symbols,  ro- 
tunda; Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3- 
Sxmday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Style  In  Art,"  guest 
speaker.  Unooln  Rothschild,  author;  lecture 
hall  4. 


Wednesday.  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  ineert 
the  sixth  of  the  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
period  February  18  through  March  2 
1964,  dealing  with  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill.  H.R.  7152.  This  editorial  Is 
entitled  "The  Commissars,"  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress : 

Tbs  CoanczsBAxs 

"When  bureaucrats  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple can  warn  us  to  obey  the  spirit  of  laws  or 
face  penalties;  when  a  Pederal  Judge  can  sit 
as  the  absolute  overseer  of  a  local  commu- 
nltys  affairs;  when  schoolteachers  are  muz- 
zled and  coerced;  when  our  dtiaens  cease  to 
be  free  individuals  and  become  merely 
"ethnic  groupa"  to  be  manipulated  accord- 
ing to  some  sociological  dlctiim;  when  our 
law  and  our  courts  become  merely  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  sociologists'  woi^shops;  when 
government  can  invade  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  to  search  out  their  subtlest  motiva- 
tions and  innermost  thoughts;  when  all  of 
these  things  come  to  pass  in  our  land  of  the 
free.  It  U  high  time  we  asked  ourselves  Just 
where  we  are  headed."— Edward  P.  Cummer- 
ford,  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal. 

The  fifth  title  of  the  clvU  righto  act  now 
before  the  Senate  set  out  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Civil  Righto  a  perma- 
nent agency,  but  even  the  most  enchanted 
supporters  of  thU  drumhead  tribunal  lost 
their  enthusiasm  because  of  the  ublqxuty  of 
Ito  snooping.  So,  instead  of  being  made  per- 
manent, the  life  of  the  Commission  was  ex- 
tended for  4  years  by  the  House. 

The  direction  that  it  is  to  submit  a  final 
report  on  Jauary  31,  1968,  suggesto  that  it 
will  expire  In  that  year,  but  citizens  familiar 
with  the  hardiness  of  Pederal  agencies  once 
they  are  estoblished  wlU  doubt  that  such 
good  fortune  is  in  store. 

The  Commission  is  to  function  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  on  civil  righto  informa- 
Uon.  Any  complaint  may  be  fvmneled  to  It, 
and  It  will  look  into  the  matter.  It  is  given 
the  new  power  to  investigate  allegations  that 
citizens  are  "unlawfully  being  accorded  or 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  have  their 
votes  properly  counted"  In  any  election  of 
Pederal  officeholders  "as  a  result  of  any  pat- 
terns or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination." 

Judging  from  past  experience,  such  as 
the  election  of  IBOO,  the  city  of  Chicago 
might  prove  a  fertUe  field  for  exploration  of 
such  practices  and  patterns,  but  we  do  not 
expect  any  prompt  appearance  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  doors  of  the  Chicago  board  of 
election  commissioners. 

In  ito  assigned  tasks  of  prying,  the  com- 
mission has  the  help  of  State  advisory  com- 
missions. The  behavior  of  the  subordinate 
commission  in  Utah  contributed  in  good 
measure  to  sotu-ing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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Hoos*  for  the  fishing  ezpediUons  ot  this 
•geney.  Th*  Utah  commission  sent  out 
questionnaires  to  sororities  and  fraternities 
of  th*  ooUeges  of  the  State.  d«maiMtli«  an 
accoimt  of  their  crlterU  and  practice  in 
selecting  members. 

When  th*  ehaimuui  of  th*  Houa*  Judi- 
ciary Committa*,  himaelf  a  blaalng  Uberal, 
Inquired  of  th*  Federal  Comnslaslon  wheth^ 
it  didn't  think  It  was  going  too  far  that 
august  body  req>ond«d  that,  whll*  It  did  not 
Intend  to  press  the  inquiry  at  the  moment. 
It  nevertheless  possessed  a  legal  base  for  in- 
truding in  such  matters  and  had  "ample 
authon«7  to  inquire  further  into  this  matter 
if  It  chose  to  do  so." 

As  Congress  Itself  had  defined  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction,  and  did  not  enter- 
tain the  belief  it  could  poke  ito  nose  into 
the  affairs  of  private  social  organizations 
the  Houa*  took  umbrage  at  what  It  deemed 
arrogant  treatment"  of  ito  membership  by 
the  Commission.  That  is  why  we  are  even 
momentarily,  spared  a  perpetual  lease  on  life 
for  the  bureaucratic  Inqulaitton. 

The  Commission  also  distinguished  Itself 
laat  year  by  proposing  th*  punitive  sanction 
of  cutting  cm  all  F*deral  funds  to  any  State 
^  which  got  In  Ite  bad  hooka.  While  th*  Pf«*i- 
dent  originally  shied  away  from  this  exercise 
in  naked  power,  the  jwoeent  act  adopto  this 
ball-bat  approach  to  the  enforced  promotion 
of  brotherhood  in  an  enthuatasm. 

The  OommlBBloa  Is  vested  tn  Its  special 
field  with  all  th*  fasniliar  powers  and  tnp- 
plngi  of  Federal  bureaucracy  generally. 
Congreasman  Toes,  of  Virginia,  predletad  It 
would  "turn  loos*  on  th*  p*apl*  of  th*  Na- 
tion a  swarm  of  invastigatoca.  d«t*ctlvea, 
hawkshaws.  and  inspectors  with  unlimited 
authority  to  inaugurate  InqtOrtos,  to  harass 
the  people,  to  issue  subpenaa.  to  brtng  ralscre- 
anto  bafor*  PWeral  Judge*  aad  have  them 
enjotnad.  fined,  and  femprtooned.-  and  other- 
wise "to  Intlmldata.  buUyrag.  and  torment 
an  already  aggravated  ottlasnry." 

And  this  In  a  country  which  nhmrged  in 
th*  Declaration  of  Independence  that  an 
oppresaor  had  "erected  a  multitude  of  new 
oAoes.  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  oflleers  to 
harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance." 
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Mrs.  SULUVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Suboomimlttee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  It  has  been  my  boast  that 
I  have  helped  to  write  every  housing  bill 
eiuusted  into  law  since  1955.    I  am  proud 
of  the  housing  leglslatioa  of  this  sub- 
committee  under  Representative  Albert 
Rains,  of  Alabama,  and  of  the  fun  oom- 
mittee     under     Repreeentadve     Brait 
Spence,  of  Kentucky,  and,  in  this  Con- 
gress, under  R^resentatlve  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas.    Our  peojde  are  better 
housed  and  our  cities  and  rural  areas  are 
physically  much  Improved  as  a  result  of 
the  housing  bills  we  proposed  and  which 
the  Congress  enacted.    I  might  add  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try have  enjoyed  a  tremendous  expan- 
sUhi  of  housing  accMsmodatlans  for  stu- 
dents, primarily  as  a  result  of  the  college 
housing  loan  program— one  of  the  moat 
successful  governmental  programs  ever 


undertaken  to  aid  education  in  this  coun- 
tty,  and  mcUkeved  without  cost  to  the 
tazpaytta. 

Mr.  I^neaker,  I  am  somewhat  puzsled. 
thertf  ore.  by  the  attacks  being  made  on 
current  housing  programs  of  the  Federal 
Oovemmoit,  as  well  as  on  the  new  hous- 
ing prograoM  ixoposed  by  Prealdent 
Joimaan.  One  can  cmly  6»ther  that  the 
attacks  must  be  based  primarily  on  po- 
litical factors.  Even  so.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  not  all  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  take  a  dim  view  of  urban 
renewal  or  other  housing  programs,  al- 
though we  may  differ  on  some  of  the 
details. 

TWO    KDrTOKIALS    ON    STTCCKEDING    DATS    IN    ST. 
LOUn  F06T-DtBPATCH 

Whenever  there  are  attacks  on  any 
program  of  Govemmoit  operating 
throughout  the  country,  the  people 
themselves  can  usually^Iook  around  them 
and  see  how  that  program  is  operating 
in  their  own  community.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  In  the  case  of  urban  renewal. 
I  note  that  while  a  meeting  was  going 
on  in  Rockford,  m.,  recently,  to  attack 
urban  renewal,  a  newepsigter  in  that  ami- 
munity  was  standing  solidly  behind  a  $1 
million  urban  renewal  project  In  that 
dty.  So  perhaps  the  point  was  that 
urban  renewal  was  a  failure  elsewhere, 
rather  than  in  Rockford. 

The  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  looked 
around  our  city  of  St.  Louis  and  decided 
that  our  projects  for  urban  renewal  are 
also  certainly  far  from  being  failures. 

On  2  successive  days,  Mareh  11  and 
March  12.  the  Post-Dispatch  carried 
editorials  on  urban  renewal  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  this  program  means 
to  our  city.  Ansrone  who  bdlevee  the 
program  has  failed  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  read  these  editorials,  and  I  here- 
with insert  them  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

First,  I  submit  the  editorial  of  March 
11,  "Canutes  of  Urt>an  Renewal,"  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  as  foUows: 
CAMTms  or  Ubban  Rxnxwax, 
A  minor  affenaiv*  against  urban  renewal 
appears  to  have  bean  mounted  from  Bock- 
ford.  HI.,  whar*  a  group  of  conservattv*  Con- 
gressman m*t  th*  other  day  to  cooatder  bow 
to  roU  back  th*  tide  of  FMeral  aid.  Rock- 
ford U  a  peculiar  baa*  for  such  an  attack 
for  that  dty  la  aaeklng  an  urban  renewal 
project  and— yea— Federal  aid. 

Two  Texaa  coaaerrativea,  BepresentaUves 
ALOsa  and  Dowbt.  are  leading  the  assault. 
Mr.  Alck*  CQBdenmed  urban  renewal  as  a 
violation  of  free  enterprise  and  freedom  of 
th*  individual.  Mr.  Dowdt  recentty  wrote  an 
•rticle  citing  inoktante  of  allagwl  minnanage- 
xnent  in  renewal  projecto  as  grounds  for  ob- 
literating th*  whol*  program.  And  Bepre- 
sentettve  Cimm,  of  Webatar  Groves,  referred 
to  urban  renewal  la  tMms  of  "failure  "  "hlah 
rise  slums."  aad  "oaUoused  disregard 'for  hu- 
man treedoma."  Is  Mr.  Cmms,  then,  opposed 
to  the  renewal  projecta  which  have  remade 
so  much  of  St.  Loula? 

This  questton  u  particularly  relevant  in 
Rockford  itaelf.  The  Rockford  Morning  Star 
welcoming  tha  oonfarenoe.  said  it  believed  in 
local  reeponslbUlty  but  also  standa  flrmly 
back  of  a  mUUon-doUar  urban  renewal  proj- 
'"^  there.  Why?  Because  private  capital 
was  not  interested  "and  if  private  enterprise 
cant  do  the  Job  in  Waahington  Park,  the 
only  alternative  ta  to  give  PM«rai  assistanoe 
a  trUl  there." 

Th«««  words  state,  in  effect,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  th*  urban  renewal  program.    If  pri- 
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vate  enterprlae  alooe  could  remove  slums  and 
provide  adequate  housing  in  all  cases,  ther* 
would  be  no  muai  program.  The  program  U 
devised  to-do  wbat  private  enterprtae  has  not 
done.  Not  every  projeei  is  totaUy  successful, 
but  St.  Loou  ant  ollMr  cttiea  have  ben- 
aOted  handaomaty  from  Psdnal  asaistanc*  in 
nbuUdlag.  Thoa*  who  want  to  roU  back  th* 
tld*  ought  to  remember  the  elementary 
lesson  of  King  Canute. 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  edi- 
torial of  the  following  day,  "The  Divi- 
dends Are  in  Sight."  as  foUows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poat-Dlqwtch   Mar   la 

1964] 

The  DnnoENos  Aaz  in  Ssoht 

A  St.  Louisan  seeking  a  qriick  stimulant 

for  hU  civic  pride  can  And  it  by  driving  along 

Clark  Avenue  west  of  Jefferson.    Both  sidM 

of  the  street  are  lined  with  hati/i.»inff  ji^^ 

establlshmenta  of  a  doaen  or  so  medium- 

Blaed  industries.    Each  building  is  a  sort  of 

sUtua   symbol,   about   to   be   enhanced    by 

landscaping.    In  MUl  Creek,  this  burgeoning 

industrial   dcvek^iment  shows  forth on  a 

scale  intimate  enough  to  be  readily  graq>ed 

the  materializing  of  a  new,  promerinff  St 
Louis. 

It  Justlflea  the  Inveatment  of  public  and 
private  funds  in  xirban  renewal.  The  1SM3 
balance  sheeto  of  the  land  clearance  au- 
thority and  the  H^i«1ng  authority  shows 
BMeto  of  glS9.S18.Ml.10.  Ttie  Plaaa  Apart- 
menta  repreeent  a  private  Investment  in  ex- 
cess of  gao  mlUion  with  PMaral-d^  contri- 
bution of  g2.61S.000.  MUl  Creek,  which  wlU 
accommodate  about  2,000  »«'»«tittf  in  ad- 
dition to  ito  othar  features  will  represent  a 
private  investment  of  at  least  gOl  million  and 
a  public  Investment  of  gM  munirn. 

South  Broadway's  Koacluako  i«devek>p- 
ment,  now  80  percent  cleared,  wiU  coat  about 
$100  mUllon  in  private  and  •21300.000  in 
public  funds.  Tim  rtverfrxmt  memorial,  in- 
volving about  $30  million  in  PMeral-munic- 
ipal  moiMy.  ln^ilr*d  th*  $61  million  sto- 
dliun  complcK  as  weU  as  the  impressive  Man- 
sion Houke  prctJect  and.  at  least  lndlt«ctiy 
an  accelerating  downtown  renewal.  Th*  Im- 
preaslv*  housing  pro)*eta.  eompl*t«d  and  in 
process,  alao  th*  vatloua  neighborhood  re- 
habllitetion  projecta,  and  the  flood  control 
work  to  insure  new  industrial  sites  are  In 
the  picture. 

The  object,  however.  Is  not  to  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  thls^  Plnandng  seems  relatively 
instgnlflcant  compared  with  a<diievementa 
whldi  are  becoming  man  concrete  each  day 
Completion  of  aU  the  projecta  is  stin  a  few 
years  away,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  doubt. 
St.  Louisana  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  foresight  in  voting  for  th*  neces- 
sary bond  issues,  and  la  backing  up  public 
Investmente  with  far  greater  private  out- 
lays.   The  dividends  are  in  sight. 


Opportaafty  Kaoddaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiIARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


am  iLuwoB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  I^SRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  repeatedly  directed  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  conditions  within  the  Soviet 
colonial  empire  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  should  develop  an  imag- 
inative poUcy  to  help  the  disintegration 
process  of  the  Communist  world. 

An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  touchea  on  this  subject 
and  although  it  leaves  quite  a  bit  unsalA 


Al$58 

•ad  dow  not 
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ttw  motieaalTe 


tbdea  it  efleetl  nSj  tww«yT«— f  the  oom- 
pUcathMM  In  the  Oonnumlat  vorid. 

Ttut  eapttve  peoples  of  eoBunimlam 
reprewnt  the  bi  Me  weakneei  of  the  Red 
empire.  We  ■hcidd  adopt  a  vlgoroiM  pol- 
icy to  eneoareg»  and  augment  the  na- 
tionaUstte  fOvee  which  woik  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamloo  Cmtalns.  We  must 
rwnrmber.  lir.  I^teaker.  that  oar  own 
freedom  and  thi  t  of  other  people*  In  the 
free  world  rema  ne  in  danger  as  long  as 
anyiMople  are  <  nslaired  by  communism. 

The  editorial  49O0WS: 

KMOOOIf  o 


bloe--irtileh 


WMloi  Lbtedly 


•ad  1nidltla« 


by 

lai 


simply  \BtemptUkt  }fi 
Tills  point 

ntmo 
Cram 
for  cnuBpls.  have 
good  •ndanesof 
bwn  enwktug  xxp 

sbehm^-dvptte  lil4 

IMS 

dollttlsor 

TDls  !•  •  fset 
tsnos  la  t«iiM  of 
tors  ttiapeof  the 
TbsoliI  SteUnlst 
Iln  llkas  It  or 
iUBag  apart 
wirHHsitty.  that 
tral  at  Bnnguy 
going  to  atiandon 
but  It 


noChlag  alwiat 


act, 
saltogvliflr. 


etnaaMtinefls. 


poMtbUltlMla 

In  Xbm 
of  tba  United  Stated 
at  aay  mopiant 
tMbatf  oTpMM 
Eorope'a  Bad 

Moaoov-Palpisg 

nlty  ^~w.iHT.g  yorj 


*cd-BiIlMw4>eqar 
VII 


obTtoos  CTflry  day  that 

In   Stalin's    ttme 

UMliattarabls  mosu^th  of 

titally   sabmlirtTa   pMfiles 

t4s  IRn  Curtain — Is  as  fall 

as  our  DIatrlet  of  Oo- 

ondarstataa  tbe  caae.    For 
and  stm-band- 
oan  be  patched  up 
dfBxtHmtm  structural  health 
trouble.    But  the  same 
for  the  aaopstroBlty  that 
to  hla  anoeeaaore — a  grim 
only  by  the  eement  of 
Tliat  cenaent,  howerer. 
dlalntegrate  before  the 
peoples  dbeetly  InToIred 
~  ~  to  stop  the  proceae. 
Polea,  the  Bumanlana, 
Ctochaaad  all  the  reat 
kftfntea — hare  andent  eul- 
oC  their  own.    They  are 
tend  of  Buaala:  they  are 
and  the  Kremlin  is 
subjugating  them  for- 
iss  been  made  Tary  clear 
of  the  Star  In  his 
bebtnd  the  Iran  Curtain. 
Bumanla  and  Hungary, 
unounted  to  particularly 
Staltn'a  monolith  haa 
uid  how  Premier  Khru- 
^  trutal  wu>|iieeiluu  of  the 
qjirlalng  for  freedom — can 
It. 
great  potential  Impor- 
itm  oold  war  and  the  fu- 
■Id.    Things  are  In  flux. 
t|dre.  whether  the  Krem- 
la  InoemtTig  iq>,  ix  not 
Thla  doee  not  mean, 
like  those  In  ooo- 
Bumanla  are  suddenly 
and  «***«"iiinlnni. 
that  there  are  some 


ladlmtes 
that  Ursctlon. 


the  foreign  policy 

moat  be  flexible— ready 

eqdoit  the  situation  on 

freedom.    The  craeka  in 

ooiqtled   with  the 

oonatltute  an  opportu- 

ioudly  on  our  door. 


moniUth 
rtfi 


EAeriaI~''OM-HaB. 
Blackjack^— Part 


KXTENSIOf    OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE 


Hf  THX  HOUBS  O 

Wednetdav, 

Mr.  BXnyDUSEFl  3N 
der  leave  heretof oi  t 


HUDDLESTON,  JR. 


BBPRXSENTATTVXS 

March  25' 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
granted.  I  Insert  the 


ith  of  tiie  eales  of  editorials  pub- 
attrnd  by  the  Chleago  THbune  daring  the 
period  Wbrvmxj  18  through  ICazxsh  2 
1M4.  dealing  with  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill.  HJl.  7U9.  Tills  editorial  Is 
entttled  "$100  Billion  Blackjack."  and  i 
<W"mend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  ICembers  of  the  Oongreas: 

A  $100  BnjJoiT  Blackjack 
"Into  our  Anglo-Saxon  Jurlapruclence. 
aome  new  and  atrange  ooncepte  are  being  In- 
fused. What  la  more  alarming  la  that  they 
are  being  accepted,  paaalvely  and  unques- 
tlonlngly.  by  moat  of  our  populace.  Uberty 
la  being  subordinated  to  equality.  A  type  of 
sbeohite  egaUtarlanlam,  riding  roughahod 
over  personal  privacy  and  Individual  free- 
dom, haa  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Mat- 
ters that  fonnerly  were  weU  within  the  realm 
of  eholoe  and  deelslon  are  now  branded  aa 
criminal  or  tortloua,  with  the  punitive  police 
power  of  government  standing  by.  Private 
bualneas  and  aoclal  dealings  must  now  con- 
tend with  the  Ckmsmment  as  an  uninvited 
third  party,  overseeing  and  checking  what 
private  dtlzena  do  and  even  how  and  what 
they  think."— Edward  F.  Cummerford.  in  the 
American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon  Journal. 

"  The  queatlOD  la.'  said  Humpty  Dumpty 
•which  is  to  be  master.' "  The  whole  of  the 
elvU  rtghte  bill  la  Intended  to  make  it  un- 
mlatakably  clear  that  Government  la  abso- 
lute boes— If.  Indeed,  "minority  groups" 
which  have  prodded  the  administration  into 
thla  legislation  have  not  made  Government 
subordinate  to  them. 

Aa  with  five  preceding  sections  of  the  bill. 
title  VI.  "Nondiscrimination  In  federally  as- 
slated  programs."  la  coercive.  It  provides  for 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  as  a  means 
of  coercing  any  partlc\ilar  State  to  accelerate 
the  proceea  of  desegregation. 

The  language  also  refers  to  discrimination, 
never  defined  in  the  bill  in  terms  of  law. 
Cutting  the  flow  of  taxpayers'  money  to  a 
given  State,  aa  Oaatro  cut  the  water  line  to 
Ouantanamo,  la  mandatory  upon  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  Federal  agencies  handling 
granta.  loans,  or  contracts  if  It  determines 
that  such,  action  la  needed  to  "effectuate" 
the  sociological  objectives  of  the  civil  riirhts 
act. 

An  amendment  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  first  approve,  and  that  the  agency 
or  department  taking  action  must  notify 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of  the 
groiinda  for  action.  Termination  of  finan- 
cial aaslstance  fnxn  Washington  Is  not  to  be 
effective  until  30  days  after  notice  U  given. 

Last  April  the  Federal  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  recommended  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  that  he  adopt  such  methods  to 
punlah  the  State  of  lllaalsslppl.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said  It  would  "probably  be  unwise"  to 
give  the  President  such  power.  Yet  in  his 
own  version  of  the  dvU  rights  bill  he  had 
come  "round  by  June  to  the  belief  that  the 
Preeldent  should  hate  discretionary  power  to 
promote  race  equality. 

The  bill  as  it  haa  emerged  from  the  House 
makea  such  economic  aanctions  mandatory. 
It  gives  the  President  the  final  say  in  invok- 
ing them,  but  constitutes  each  Government 
department  or  agency  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
Jury  In  making  the  determination  that  a 
State  haa  offended  In  some  particular. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  Federal 
spending  programs,  ranging  from  farm  sub- 
sidies and  defense  contracts  through  school 
lunch  programs  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, here  U  machinery  of  stimning  political 
power.  As  Rei»'esentative  Tuck,  of  Virginia, 
commented.  It  puts  Into  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington factotuma  a  himdred  billion  dollar 
blackjack  to  club  the  American  people  Into 
submission. 

If  financial  sanctions  are  taken  against  a 
State  because  of  the  supposed  derelictions  of 
a  local  community  or  two,  everyone  would 
sustain  the  blow  alike — ^Negroee  and  whites. 
Integrationlsts  and  segregationists.    The  dew- 


drops  would  faU  on  the  Just  sad  the  unjust; 
the  innocent  would  be  daamed  with  the 
guilty. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  scheme  may  be 
Impeached  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "direct  taxes  ii*il  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  aeveral  Statea  aeconling 
to  their  reepeetive  ninnber"  and  that  duties 
Impoata,  and  exdaes  "shaU  be  uniform 
throughout  the  U&lted  Statee."  The  tttie 
violates  thhe  whole  spirit  of  uniformity  that 
pervadea  the  Cooatttutlon. 


Bjelonissiaa  Imkpeadeace  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 
ov 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mw  ToiK 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVES 

WedneMday.  March  25. 1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  Join  In  the  many  words  of 
ctxmnemoratlon  on  this  40th  anniver- 
sary of  ByekmiflBian  Independence.    It 
woiild  be  gratifying  If  Byelorussia  Itself 
were  celebrating  today  in  fl^edom  also. 
Byelorussia  was  historically  a  colony 
of  CEarlst  Russia.    TIiub  the  Bolsheviks 
could  put  forth  one  oC  their  ridiculous 
historical  claims  to  Byelorussian  terri- 
tory  without  any  thought  for  the  much 
different  language,  culture,  and  ethnic 
compoaltloti  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
or  the  desires  of  the  people  themselves. 
But  the  fact  that  Byelorussia  was  for 
many  years  oppressed  by  the  czars  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  the  vldous  invasion  with 
which  the  Russians  crushed  the  Byelo- 
russian independence  movement  in  1918. 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  Lenin  and 
his  ftrilowers  were  not  freedMn-loving 
revcdutionarics  at  all.     The  revolution 
they  were  Interested  in  was  only  one 
which  would  bring  them  to  power  over 
the  same  empire  which  the  czars  had 
controlled. 

If  the  Communists  had  been  interested 
in  freedom,  Byelorussia  would  have  been 
independent  now,  rather  than  a  colony 
in  the  ever-exp«mdlng  Russian  empire. 
I  understand  that  the  Russians  are  go- 
ing to  begin  using  poUte  addresses  such 
as  "sir"  and  "madam"  again  in  place  of 
"comrade."     Pertiaps  they  might  also 
return  to  the  prerevolutlonary  title  of 
"czar"  for  their  rulers.    The  atrocities 
committed  in  Russia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  all  of  East  Europe,  and  un- 
questioning manipulation  t>[  people  by 
the  Communist  party  differ  little  from 
conditions  of  csLrist  days.    The  Com- 
munists are  more  subtle  and  more  tightly 
organized   than   the  Czar's  supporters, 
but  the  Russian  people  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  real  liberation  which  is  of- 
fered by  western  democracy  in  this  20th 
century. 

When  the  day  comes,  as  it  must,  when 
all  the  people  of  East  Europe  demand  the 
freedom  and  self-respect  due  them  as 
human  beings,  Byelorussia  will  regain 
its  independence.  Then  It  will  be  able 
to  put  to  use  all  the  conviction  in  demo- 
cratic ideals  which  it  evidenced  in  1918, 
and  still  sees  existing  in  the  free  world. 
Thai  Byelorussian  Independence  Day 
vrtll  truly  have  new  meaning,  and  our 
words  here  will  gain  increased  signifi- 
cance. 


i 
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Chkaf  0  Tribaae  Editorial— Pan^ara't 
Box— Fart  VUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 
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IN  TBI  HCXIBI  or  BflPBagBNTATIV^ 

Wednesdar,  MarOt  29. 1994 

Mr.  HUDDLESTQN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  heretofore  granted.  I  insert 
the  eighth  of  the  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during 
the  period  February  18  through  March  2 

i*%  ?^J^  ^^  ^^  ao-called  dvli 
rights  bill,  ILR.  7152.    This  editorial  is 

mi^H^;  r^**"™'"  ^^'"  »"<»  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 

Members  of  the  Congress : 

Pandoba's  Box 
J'^'^V'^  of  any  race  or  creed  have  but 
^n'n^  ^  "^^  acceptance  and  economic 
S^  !i?'"«J?**."^  **  **^«  ^^°^.  rocky 
SSvw«rr!!T^  *"^°^  perseverance, 
?f  u  !'»,  ?^^  ■avlngs,  and  charaeter  building. 
lUs  a  hard  road     It  Is  too  bad  tiiat  we  can^t 

ttU  road  unnecessary  for  all  of  us.     Thla 

^^  **'1!^~'«  "»»*  »•«»•  to  self-respect 
•nd  the  respect  of  otiiers.    It  leads  to  io^ 

security  ^d  abundance.    The  mere  passage 

2  iJt^  "^  ""^^  ^'^K  »°y  °'  these  toSS 
wany  person,  or  group  of  persons."-.R«S- 

S^tSll*^"™  ""■  '*~"'  °«««*' 
Under  tlUe  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
-Equal  Employment  Opportunity7tii7  i^.' 
enl  Qovemment  endeavom  to  legislate  Itself 
into  partnership  wltii  private  b^ew  it 
•■■umes  the  power  to  dictate  hiring,  flrtng 
and  promotion  policies  of  businees:  Mdto 
cimcel  business  decisions  In  tiiese  2is 

It  assumes  a  stmUar  relationship  and  dow- 
«  In  reference  to  labor  unions  aSd  empioy- 

S^L*^°!r  It  will  make  its  own  J?S- 
^^^*^,.  '  '^°°'"  *PPrentioe  i^d 
JjmWiip  pollclee  are  tainted  by  dlscrlm- 

r.^^f°}^^  **'''*'y  la  to  be  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  Wltii  five 
S^!?-^'.***'^PP**  "^^^  regional  offlcw  ^ J 
rtaffs  of  inspectors  and  attorneys.   TctiSn 

^L^***~  ^^  "*•  Commission  in  tbTX 

U  sumclent  that  one  member  of  the  five  file 
a  charge  against  a  business,  employmen! 
agency,  or  union.  Any  busmesi  emplonS  L 
i!Jr,"  28  persons  wUl  be  ooverJd  by^thj 
♦thyear  of  the  Commission's  existence 

The  Commission's  agents  are  authorized  to 
r^."P°°  business  property,  have^cc€« 

o!^^  •'.'*'"*^'^  inveetigationa  on  theh- 
own  determination  of  reasonable  cause  £ 
persuasion  by  ttie  Federal  tospectorTfalir 

cuaed  transgressor  in  a  hearing  before  * 
uiUon)  u  not  allowed  Jury  trial,  u  ^ 
Ss'Sfe'^*  'I  "i"'""^'  bVJhSSiter  „S; 
f^<Srtl^' °'  "^  '  ^"  °'  imprisonment 

Itv'^SS^^i^  *^'  *!"*  addre««s  itself  to  equal- 

S  i^H**i?*^°^*"°°'  "  '^^*»  neither. 
Its  standards  are  subjective  and  vaaue     1^ 

♦^P^  ''^  **  mirei^t  he  1.  nottoJitiSK 
theoommlsslons  displeasure.    As  oS  (SJ? 
greesman  remarked,  you  may  need  a  Ph   D 
to  stay  out  of  the  penitentiary 

inrS^^Tu^  ^dtocrimlnation.  aooord- 
iTiSJr  •   '**^  o"*  "K*.  color,  re- 

ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.    The  bin  «», 
erourty  provide,  that  anTSLx^SaSS; 
doe.  not  have  to  hire  a  Ti^SS  S?S^ 


spaghetti,  that  m  rellgtou.  coUege  need  not 
hire  aa  athetrtte  Janitor,  and  that  «mI^ 
er.  e«a  dtootaaaate  agahHt  Oommualsta. 

WBrjBrtuttatt  WM  made  at  the  protatan  of 
Whether  ttie  HMm  Otobetrott« iiw^SS 

SJSTbLS;'!  2i:r»'  "^  "«  BlrmlJSlE 
S~"^^  »•***•  outflelder.  Mbr  oould 
u^t  be  ebtahwd  en  the  quesUon  of  whether 
•WW  and  uaiana  would  be  obliged  to 
JJJ222Se*'"»*»  "'•*•*■  ^  overoomrrmcial 
The  ooBstitntional  authority  for  Coosress 

Se°SSS  S^"*  «nploymeS  %^SSZ 
«»  Statea  whe«  no  Federal  job  or  contract 
is  involved  preved  aU  but  InvtSblT  '^"** 
The  tttie  la  predlcatod  on  appeiua  to  two 
constitutional  provlrtona.  It  iS^Ss^JS 
JJJ«-2eM,jr«:t.  commerce.  pltSS^a^ 
''•deral  tent  on  the  aoM  tortured  cround 

occuirted  by  the  theoretical  ^SSSga??tSS 
L^hw^J^Jr^  "*  hnmuniue.  of  citizens 

?Sh'iSSL2t.'  ^***''  "^"^  ^^°^  "^-^ 

As  no  state  Is  diarged  with  enforcing  con- 
whS^  of,  employment  in  private  ^iSSs 
Which  abridge  the  privileges  and  Immunlt^ 

Ss^^e'tuSSnTr^'":?^  Slaughter-House 
c**ee  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  nrlv- 
Ueges  protected  were  thoee  "which  owe  SJr 
existence  to  Om  Federal  Qovemment  Its^ 

J^'  wi:^rt?s,  **•  p<»-titution:'  S  ?ts 

*aw8.    where  la  the  application?    An<i  at^rm* 

?or^riTSr  ^r  -^^SSs^'co^SoSTf 

work.  It  Is  not  apparent  where  Congress  has 
power  to  prescribe  hiring  practtceT^v*? 
When  goods  get  into  int^uS^L,^'^ 

i.J^.**""!fi*-^'  ""•  "^"^^  ^  to  attempt 'to 
prSr^^tlifSSr""^  ^  —   thrSug? 


A1559 

ancestiy  that  have  choaen  to  Uve  in  and 
share  our  eommunities  with  us  possess 
the  same  love  of  llbert;y,  the  samilc^ 
5ff:i5L!5f**  patriotism,  and  the  same 
detennlnatlon  never  to  be  enslaved  that 
chararterized  their  forebearers.  Thev 
Mntribate  valwrtrty  in  an  fields  of  human 
endeavor  In  the  community  and  in  aU 

^S^'^'f-    •n^elr  presence  in  our 
communities  is  an  enriehhig  presence 

^.^^  ^I^""^  "*«»  "  o»r  friends, 
neighbors,  and  coworkers.  ^^ 

I  Join  with  all  my  fellow  citizens  in" 
saluting  all  Greek  people  on  thS?g?e2 
day  of  independence.  k*-:"^  greas 


Greek  Independeue  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


Greek  ladepeadeMe  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

ow  asBotra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1964 

er^fhp^SP^P'^^^"*-    Mr- Speak- 
^;hL  .S?5  ^*^^  Is  a  date  that  is 
^^S^2S^  ^^  **^^  ^  «^e  hearts 
of  all  Greeks  everywhere  to  the  world. 
TTu»t  date  marks  theh-  national  day  of 
Independence.    One  hundred  and  iSJty- 
i^hSf"  !f°J°  "21,  Germanos.  toe 
^^V*^,"'  ^*™«-  ™»«ed  a  new  na- 
tional emblem  over  the  monastery  of 
HaglaLavra.    Thus  began  longjSSj  S 
Jtruggle  to  cstabllsh^^new  ^?^' 
Oreek  nation,     m  1830  modem  OreS 
fljj^took  its  Place  In  the^i5Su2^ 

We  must  not  forget  that  It  was  th#. 
wiclents  of  thla  land-H«to^^at«f 
Aristotle,  and  Solon  to  na^but  a  fe^' 
that  taught  the  world  the  concepts  of  Lf 

wSCohiw^^  ^^^^'  its  citizens 
!iS.  «  <**idren  around  the  worid  stand 
ever  more  flrmly  for  these  Ideals.  oSr 
the  years  they  have  Joined  the  oSer  frS 
nations  of  the  world  to  h^^S^sS 
^  tyranrg  through  the  woridl^m 
EMope  to  Korea.  Another  example  of 
thdr  determination  to  rematoJSe  wJs 

^  the  violent  and  powerful  threate  to 
th^  totemal  safety,  security,^See? 

We  aU  knaw  that  the  people  of  Greek 


or  rioanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25. 1964 

25^g-2!^^-  J^-  ^'*^'^'  ^'^  Mar,* 
25.  1821,  the  h«-olc  people  of  Greece  rase 

imSSf  ""^  *'^*^^  ^  Ottoman  Empto> 
under  whose  oppressive  hed  they  had 
suffered  for  more  than  400  yean! 

When  Archbishop  Oermaoos  of  Patras 
unfurted  the  flag  of  Greece  oveHhe 
monastery  of  Aghia  Lavra,  143  yeiSi  iSJ 
today,  the  courageous  Greeks  began^ 

?r^iS^?7^?''  ^"^  ^^  !ndep^«oJ 
in^  ^i  ^^'P*^^  oppressorelpiSt- 
ing  agatost  tremendous  odds  the  Greeks 
were  sustained  by  their  unoomproS^J 
w!5f^?"*"°''  and  love  of  Uberty^^S 
won  the  ympathy  and  admteation^ 
ot^^  nations,    Indudlng    the    i^trt 

«,v?  ^^^!^  victory  was  gained  to  1829 
when  Turkey  recognized  Greece  as  Im 
autonomous  principality  itwaT^n^ 
until  1832  wh^lSSr£pee  to'Sb,^ 
were  realized  and  Gr^  JSiSTk 
sovereign  kingdom.  wcame   a 

The  historic  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  Unlt^8t«^ 
found  th^  origto  to  our  mutS  dSSJ! 
tton  to  the  ancient  Greek  idSSi^SuS- 
er^r.  todependenee,  and  individual  free- 
SS;    ^««  "" '^ere  further  cem«mSl 

KoSa  ^^^    ^^""^^  ^*"  "*<*  ^ 

We  have  been  saddened  by  the  tragic 
death  of  King  Paul,  whom  the  Gh^a 

f^.<*  J"  the  world  Wed  X  iSJdS?lS 
his  devotion  to  his  peopIe^SdSiSr 
democratic  Institutions.  The  wmpST 
donate  heart  of  this  great  leadSwSSld 
desh-e  that  his  people,  alth^h  to 
S°l"^-  <^brate  the  annlveiS^  S 
theh-  independence  as  a  tribute  toto^ 
wi^*S!2!if  Pi«»«»w>rs  and  brotiiere 
who  preserved  our  civilization  and  be- 
queathed democracy  to  the  worid. 

All    Americans    and    freedom-loving 
Peo^  everywhere  Joto  to  paytog  tribSe 

Jt^^nS""^,*?**^-  and  the  m?re  thS 
1^2  mmion  of  Americana  of  Greek  origto 
who   have   contributed   to   such    la^ 
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So 


EXTENSldN  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGi 


IN  THB  House 


HUDDLESTON.  JR. 


yr  RMPKSSKtTTAITVWB 


Wednetdtt  i,  March  25. 1364 

llr.  HUDDLES  rON.  Mr.  I^peaker,  un- 
der leave  heretof  >re  granted.  I  Isaert  the 
ninth  of  the  aerie  i  of  editorials  published 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the  pe- 
riod Frt^ruary  18  through  March  2, 1964. 
dealing  with  th  s  ao-called  civil  rights 
bm. HJl.  7152.  "his edltorialls entiUed. 
"Not  So  Gentle  Warning."  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  c  ureful  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  C  ongress: 

Hot  So  C  kmtlb  WAMsama 


"Z<Bt  not  him  wl 
the  booM  at 
gently  and  bulid 
txampi*  MKiTlng 
fKm  vlfotanos  whAi 
March  91.  MM). 

Th*  alghth  tltl4 
e(  IsaA  OQBTcys 
th«  Soothi 
not  tetng  thair 
fonnlty  with 
mxgmeU  at  than, 
tlBM  Hao*  tlM  14t$ 
lnl«8Bh»ofe»tti 
9af  the 
the  right  to 
■oers   la 
of 


■]\o 


Is  houselen  pull  down 

tnit  let  hbn  work  dlll- 

xne  for  himself,  thtu  by 

1p»t  his  own  shAll  be  safe 

built"  (Abraham  Lincoln, 


of'  the  CItU  Bights  Act 

threat,  thinly  veUed.  to 

It  Is  that  If  they  do 

practices  Into  con- 

the  northern  majority 

(foogress  will  for  the  first 

amendment  was  ratified 


el«etloti 


tlat 
tllle. 


tloa  to  the  nnmhei 

Tcvk. 

porpaae  of 
OB  Ms  laee.   It 
mlsaftnn  ea  CtvU 
tary  of 
and   voting 
areas"    as    the 
nieae  are  to 
vodagagehy 


statlsl  Ics 


Indule 


they  are 
mary  cr  lenaral 
1960.   This  census 
maybe  eesMlucted 


elrU 


the 
step  forwwd.**  Mr 
lafotmatlsa  that 
requtarlBg  the 
flgnres  and  to 
zeapporttanment 
eunfUnBlty  with 
mant. 

Southern  Membe^ 
of  latentkxi.   The] 


TOGK.  of  Vlrglala, 
dlaerlmlnatory, 
crimination  may 
ao  k»g  aa  the 
fa»or.- 


Repneentatlve 
eommanted,   "We 
are— they  are  the 
title  la  aimed  at  out 
Loota  of  Trfwtalana 


bang 


sua  Borean 
rights  InTsatlgatot 
that  anyone  la 
ImpUeatlon  of  thli 
algnWIad  a  eomlnc 


lleaa,  spoke 
tton  limiting  its 


saieasiieally 


p  initlTe  provision. 

imendment  prorldes  that 

roCe  for  Federal  and  some 

or   abridged,    the 

Congress  held  by  the 

be  reduced  in  propcM-- 

of  etttaens  disfranchised. 

SxBsnoH,  of  New 

this  was  Indeed   the 

which  looks  Innocent 

the  VMeral  Oom- 

to  direct  the  Secre- 

to  oomi^le  registration 

"in  sitch  geographic 

Qommlsslon    recommends. 

a  count  of  persons  of 

solor.  and  national  origin. 

of  the  extent  to  which 

and  have  voted  In  prl- 

ta  the  House  since 

a  to  be  taken  in  1970.  but 

«rlier,  if  Oongrees  so  pre- 


elietions 


ri^ts  bill  as  "a  giant 

taasTiDir  vidunteered  the 

had  Introduoed  a  bill 

Bureau  to  report  such 

to  Ooiigrees  "a  new 

seats  in  the  House"  In 

a  of  the  14th  amend- 


eer  tlfy 


seition 


did  not  need  this  notice 

llad  already  detected  the 

it.     Bepreaentatlve 

called  title  vm  "bigtOj 

"But.  of  oovuse.  dls- 

what  aome  people  want 

diKTlmlnation   is  In  their 


adUng. 


ppl 


'  VnxiAMS.    of 

kno^  what  thoee 

fUtes  of  the  south.    This 

peopte."   Bepreeentatlve 

ked  that  the  Oen- 

oonverted  into  a  dvll 

*1  do  not  iMUeve 

taaaagti  to  miss  the 

title.*'    He  aald  that  it 

"purge." 

of  Iowa,  a  Repub- 
of  the  admlnlstra- 
to  Negro  voting  1b 


mlve 


the  Southern  States.  He  suggested  that 
RepubUcan  voters  were  discriminated 
acalnst  in  the  1960  presidential  election  in 
Cbieago.  *miey  laat  their  votes  beoause  of 
the  fraudulent  ballota  that  were  east."  he 


also  suggested  that  the  voting 
census  start  with  the  year  1948,  when  Lyn- 
da«  JohascA  won  ttie  Democratic  senatorial 
primary  in  Texas  by  87  votes.  "liCt  us  apply 
it."  he  said,  "to  those  who  lost  their  votes 
la  Texas,  who  shoxild  have  bad  their  votes 
counted.  Instead  of  a  Federal  Judge  finding 
the  ballet  boxes  stuffed  with  trash  and 
shredded  newspapers." 

"Fraudulent  Sections,  Involving  crooked 
voting,"  said  the  lowan,  "are  an  even  worse 
dlscrimlnatioD  and  deprlvatlcm  of  the  rights 
of  honeet  dtlaens  than  a  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote.  I  believe  every  person  qualified  to 
vote  should  have  that  right  regardless  of 
race  or  color.  But  this  Is  meaningless  if 
a  crooked  election  is  to  deprive  the  honest 
citizen  of  the  full  force  and  effect  of  his 
baUot." 

But  the  prevailing  coalition  was  of  no 
mind  to  point  the  accusing  finger  anywhere 
but  to  the  States  ot  the  Deep  South.  Should 
the  number  of  southern  seats  In  the  House 
ultimately  be  reduced  by  determination  of 
a  bureaucratic  commission,  we  suppose  that 
zecUots  proclaiming  their  devotion  to  broth- 
erhood and  racial  amity  will  rejoice.  They 
would  like  to  see  the  south  get  some  lumps. 
But  the  resentments  thus  aroused  would 
hardly  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Nation's  harmony. 


First  Day  of  Passover,  March  28,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NXW    TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pass- 
over, or  Peaach.  aoe  of  the  great  feasts 
traditionally  observed  in  the  Jewish  faith, 
is  also  appropriately  commanorated  as 
one  of  the  worid  festivals  of  lib^iy.  The 
first  great  emancipation  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  was  the  lib- 
eratlcm  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
bondage  in  Egypt,  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  This  great  event,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Book  of  Exodus  in  the 
Bible,  has  been  celebrated  through  the 
centuries  in  the  forms  set  forth  in  the 
Bible  as  commanded  by  God.  It  is  most 
a];vnH>rlate  that  Christians,  at  this  time, 
ronind  themselves  that  the  Easter  sea- 
Bon  takes  its  other  name  of  Paschal  time 
from  the  Hebrew  word.  Pesach.  and  that 
the  celebration  of  Easter  should  include 
and  emphasize  the  ceremonies  that  teach 
the  historic  and  religious  mecming  of  the 
Passover. 

This  Is.  of  all  occasiMis.  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  Americans  to  sing  that 
noble  stanaa  of  "America"  that  begins — 

Our  father's  God,  to  Thee,  author  of 
Uberty. 

Though  liberty  Is.  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  certahily  the  gift  of  Ood.  yet 
the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews  fnxn  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  from  the  t3rTannical 
power  of  Pharac^  was  the  most  dramatic 
and  spectacular  demonstratlMi  of  that 
fact  that  has  ever  been  witnessed.    It  Is 


good  for  America,  and  for  the  world,  that 
this  triumph  of  freedom  should  be  faith- 
fully eommemorated.  each  year,  in  the 
Seder  that  is  at  once  a  feast  of  family 
affection,  an  act  of  worship,  and  an  ob- 
ject leaaon  in  raUglous  history.  I  am 
tticxvfors  tamppT  to  Join  my  Jewish 
friends,  in  bodfly  presenee  sometimes,  in 
prayerful  affsstloB  always,  as  we  bless 
the  Lord,  "who  bath  preserved  us  and 
sustained  us  and  brougbt  us  to  this  sea- 
son." and  as  we  praise  Him  for  the  glory 
of  the  new  apriniBrtlme  in  which  we  cele- 
brate His  Passover. 


Chicaf  o  Trfibone  E£torial — Lopsided 
Uw— X 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  >T.s»>it* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  insert 
the  10th  of  the  series  of  editorials 
published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during 
the  period  February  18  through  March 
2,  1964.  dealing  with  the  so-called  civil 
rights  Mil.  HH.  7152.  This  editorial  Is 
entitled  "Lopsided  Law,"  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress : 

IxwsmiD  Law 

"This  bill  has  been  provoked  by  lawless- 
ness and,  no  doubt,  will  be  passed  under 
strong  pressure,  and  will  ultimately  reap  Its 
harvest  of  hate.  The  victory  of  the  majority 
on  this  Mil  will  be  a  hollow  honor,  based 
upon  fear  at  preesure  rather  than  faith  In 
oin-  people.  I  predict  that  the  passage  of 
this  measure  will  be  only  the  beginning  of 
an  unceikslng  and  inaatiable  demand  for  a 
further  deatruoUon  of  our  Oonstitution." 
(RepreeentaUve  Albbr  W.  Watson,  Demo- 
crat, ot  South  Oarollna.) 

TlUe  IZ  on  the  civil  righto  bill  constitutes 
a  license  for  virtually  unlimited  civil  disorder 
and  makee  racial  agitators  a  prlvUeged  class 
before  the  Uw.  It  is  deatgned  to  stultify  the 
State  courta.  It  atrtpa  the  Federal  district 
Judiciary  of  Che  right  to  Judge  whether  a 
case  belongs  la  district  court  or  in  a  State 
court.  It  U  contrived  to  afTord  "civil  righto" 
defendsnto  endless  delay,  ao  that  no  effective 
action  may  be  taken  to  uphold  law  and  order. 
It  t\ims  communlUee  ever  to  street  mobs. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  a  person  seeking 
to  assert  a  eivU  right  can  have  the  case  re- 
moved to  a  Fsderal  district  court  if  he  be- 
lieves that  he  cannot  get  ecmaideratlon  in 
a  State  court.  But  it  is  then  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  Judge  whether  the 
case  belongs  before  him  or  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  State  court.  If  he  decides  It 
should  properly  be  before  the  Stete  court, 
he  remands  it — i.e.,  returns  it. 

"An  Qt^vt  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed,"  the  law 
reads,  "is  not  reviewable  on  appeal  or  other- 
wise." That  is.  the  decision  lies  with  the 
Federal  Judge,  and  he  cannot  be  overruled. 
The  only  exception  relates  to  certain  cases 
invoivlnff  Indian  lands,  and  in  these  the 
Oovemment.  not  the  Indiana,  is  given  the 
right  to  appeal  a  remand  order. 

Title  IZ  BOW  propoaea  \m  extend  this  au- 
thority for  review  to  civil  righto  cases,  so 
that  the  hltharta  nachaUenged  power  of  a 
Federal  Judge  to  keep  a  eaae  or  aend  it  back 
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to  Stote  court  is  withdrawn.  The  decision 
of  the  Judge  can  be  carried  to  a  Federal 
court  of  appeals.  From  there  It  could  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  By  this  means, 
a  State  court  cannot  enforce  any  order 
against  a  dvU  righto  defendant  and  the  Judi- 
cial power  will  lang^ilsh  indefinitely. 

"The  obvious  purpose  of  this  is  simply  to 
bypass  and  Impede  Vb»  processes  of  Justice 
In  our  Steto  cotuis,"  said  Representative 
Tuck  of  Virginia.  "It  leaves  the  Stetee  and 
the  local  law-enforcement  authorities  of  the 
States  absolutely  without  any  police  power. 
It  leaves  them  with  nothing  but  anarchy." 

He  explained  that  when  a  case  is  removed 
from  a  Stote  coiut  and  1b  pending  before  a 
Federal  court,  the  Stete  court  Is  deprived 
of  all  powers  of  process  and  of  all  power  to 
enter  any  orders.  Other  opponento  pointed 
out  that  the  Stete  court  cannot  maintain 
the  status  q\io,  that  while  a  wrangle  over 
Jurisdiction  is  going  on  the  subpenas  out- 
standing may  expire,  that  there  Is  no  way 
to  fix  a  new  return  date  on  the  sul^ienas, 
and  that  witnesses  whose  identity  can  only 
be  learned  during  the  trial  can  leave  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  court. 

Representative  Dowdt,  of  Texas,  observed 
that  under  the  existing  statute  the  defend- 
ant wishing  Federal  protection  already  lyM 
two  bltee  at  the  apple.  He  can  ask  to  bring 
his  case  before  a  Federal  co\irt.  If  the  case 
Is  then  remanded  to  the  State  co\irt,  any 
determination  of  Federal  questions  arising 
there  can  be  taken  on  review  to  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court. 

"You  have  a  special  problem  which  needs 
a  solution."  countered  Representative  IiDn>- 
BAT.  of  New  York.  Opponento  were  quick  to 
take  up  the  remark.  IHey  reeponded  that 
the  special  treatment  propoeed  in  extraordi- 
nary Judicial  procedure  is  daas  leglslatloxL 

The  predictable  effect  if  the  Senate  per- 
mlto  this  section  to  stand  Is  that  ^ere  wlU 
be  an  imoontrcrilaUe  wfive  of  sit-ins,  lie- 
downs,  freedom  marchee,  trespass,  and  other 
acto  by  imruly  mobs  of  nonviolent  demon- 
strators, and  that  States  and  communities 
cannot  protect  themselves. 


Preientinf  the  Credit  PoHcj  View  Now  ia 
Washinftoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  iraw  JXHSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  discussion  and  coounent  these  days 
on  the  impact  of  the  tax  cut,  interest  rate 
pressures  and  balance-of-paymmts 
problems,  llie  We^dy  Bond  Buyer  for 
March  23. 1964,  contains  a  feature  article 
entitled  "Presenting  the  Credit  PoUcy 
View  Now  in  Washington."  This  article 
was  written  by  the  publication's  very 
able  Washington  writer  and  analyst  Mr. 
John  Oerrlty. 

The  article  follows: 
Presenting  thx  Csxdit  Policy  View  Now  in 
Washxnoton 
(By  John  Oerrlty) 

Washinoton. — ^To  say,  as  Federal  Reserve 
Gov.  James  L.  Robertson  recently  did 
Xieton  a  Senate  committee,  that  monetary 
authorities  "look  no  further  into  the  fu- 
ture  than  3  weeks"  in  r»«.nng  policy  deci- 
sions is  to  be  impeccably  correct. 

But,  If  taken  literally  and  without  con- 
sideration of  a  host  of  other  facto,  these  few 
quoted  words,  however  accurate  they  may  be 


In  themselves,  could  be  111us<N7  and  mislead- 
ing. 

This  is  particularly  so,  if  they  tend  to  cre- 
ate the  impreealon,  as  they  might,  that  the 
Nation's  money  managers  are  prone  to  shoot 
from  the  hip,  a  mecmlng  Governor  Robert- 
son never  Intended  to  convey. 
Potitioning 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  the  contrary  is 
true.  Today,  the  chief  archltecto  of  money 
and  credit  policies,  both  in  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal'  Reserve  may  be  aociirately  de- 
scribed as  "positioning"  themselves  for  the 
development  of  evento  and  situations  which 
will  inescapably  bring  changes  in  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  policies  as  they  exist  at  this 
moment. 

This  truism  should  occasion  no  surprise. 
Changes  in  the  management  of  money  are  as 
inevitable  as  Is  change  in  all  other  affairs 
of  men.  With  the  same  degree  of  monotony 
that  characterizes  the  rotation  of  the  sea- 
sons, Treasiury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon.  Un- 
der Secretary  Robert  V.  Roosa,  and  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  William  McChesney  liCar- 
tin  have  relentlessly  sought  to  hamn^er  home 
these  three  basic  teneto  of  policy : 

The  management  of  money  and  credit  can 
and  must  remain  flexible. 

Now  and  at  no  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future  can  the  United  States  Uve  in  splendid 
LBOlatloh,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  money  and 
credit  policies  Is  concerned. 

Since  changes  in  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national economies,  resxilting  from  a  wide 
variety  of  causes,  will  most  certainly  occur, 
accommodating  changes  in  money  policy 
will  also  most  certainly  occur. 

On  this  f oxindation  of  basic  fimdamentals, 
therefore,  here  are  the  views  of  the  Na- 
tion's official  money  managers  as  to  the  prob- 
able coiu^e  of  direction  of  future  credit 
policies : 

INTEHEST   BATES 

The  two  dominant  determlnanto  ot  a  fu- 
ture rise  in  rates  are  the  domestic  price  index 
and  the  rate  of  capital  outflows,  either  short 
or  long-term. 

As  for  the  price  index,  strong  preesiures  are 
now  accumulating  sufficient  focxse  to  elevate 
wholeeale  and  retail  prices  wlt2iln  the  next 
a  or  3  months  to  a  level  that  could  easily 
be  a  aprlngboerd  into  a  fuU-blown  inflation- 
ary cycle. 

Tax  cut  injection 

The  real  bulge  in  ttie  domeetle  economy, 
resulting  from  the  recently  enacted  $11.6 
billloo  tax  cut — cmd  the  injeetlmi  ot  an  addl- 
tlon«a  $800  inllli<ni  a  month  ot  purohaaing 
power  into  the  economy — will  assert  Itself 
no  later  than  mid-Jxine  or  eaily  July,  sod 
very  poeslbly  soonn'. 

Whatever  tendency  oonsimierB  may  tem- 
pcHwIly  have  to  save  their  tax  beneflta  will 
vanish  shortly,  and  most  wiU  soon  revert  to 
their  traditional  pattern  of  spending  about 
04  cento  out  of  every  disposable  dollar. 
Unprecedented  demand 

This  Increased  oonsumer  qwnding.  j^us  a 
rise  in  the  deooand  for  oonsumer  credit, 
coupled  vrith  a  10  percent  increaae  in  capital 
ouUays  by  business  to  a  total  ot  $48  J  bilUon 
will  place  an  unprecedented  demand  on  the 
capital  markete. 

Spending  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
emmento  will  be  shandy  accelerated  and  the 
vcdtune  of  that  q>e(idlng  will  be  inoreoaed 
by  midsummer,  or  toward  the  approach  of 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

Bach  of  tlieee  potent  foroee — Increased 
oonsiuner  demand,  businsas  speodlnff  at  an 
inoreoaed  rate  of  $1.5  bllUon  a  quarter  and 
substantially  larger  Oovemment  spending— 
will  arrive  on  the  eoonomic  scene  almoet 
simultaneously,  or  in  other  words,  with  the 
start  of  summer. 

Price  rises  ahead 
Producers  of  all  sorto  of  capital  and  oon- 
sumer  goods   have   candidly   Informed    the 
Nation's  top  money  managers  that  they  ex- 


pect a  general  price  rise;  that  the  price  and 
wage  guldepoato  proclaimed  a  year  ago  by 
the  OounoU  of  Soonomlo  Advisers  appear  now 
to  be  oramMlng.  and  tba*  they  have  no 
ctaoloe  ba(  to  )oAn  In  the  general  trend  to- 
ward higher  pt4oea. 

Some  118  major  new  labor  oontracto.  led 
by  the  paoe-eettlng  United  Auto  Workers, 
are  to  be  negottated  tfaia  year.  No  matter 
if  the  emphaata  is  on  wage  increaae  or  fringe 
beneflta,  the  price  of  labor  will  rise  through- 
out ttie  entire  industrial  complex. 

The  oomhined  effect  of  theee  two  major 
factors — heavier  demands  for  credit  from  all 
areas  and  an  upward  push  on  prices — will, 
in  themselvee,  gwierato  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  money  as  the  demand  for  money  inorecwes. 

It  would  be  worse  than  naive  to  aasxmie 
In  an  economic  aociety  as  complex  as  is  the 
United  Statee  that  the  management  erf  credit 
can  be  left  entirely  to  the  free  play  of  market 
forces. 

Applying  the  brakes 

To  ward  off  a  runaway  Inflation,  which 
could  begin  with  seemingly  innocent  and 
modest  price  hlkee,  the  money  managers  are 
obligated  to  apply  the  brakes  before  matters 
get  completely  out  of  hand. 

In  a  managed  money  economy,  therefore, 
the  Mg  question  as  to  when  the  managers 
will  act  involves  the  question  of  timing. 

As  one  top  official  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
explains  it,  "If  you  are  going  to  <dioke  off  an 
inflationary  cycle,  you  have  to  act  before  It 
begins.  Otherwise,  you  might  Just  as  wMl 
He  back  and  enjoy  it." 

Consequently,  if  the  assumption  that  the 
contributory  forces  to  substantial  price  rises, 
and  possibly  inflation,  will  be  mustered  in 
full  array  by,  say  June  IS,  is  correct,  and  if 
the  money  managers  are  to  act  in  advance 
of  this  threat,  then  this  oonclurton  Is  valid: 
Interest  rate  push 

For  domestic  reasons  alone,  interest  rates 
will  be  pushed  upward  sometime  around  the 
lAay  15-June  15  period,  and  sooner,  should 
developing  economic  factors  so  dictate. 

Timing,  of  coiuve,  will  be  governed  some- 
what by  the  Treasiarys  financing  requlre- 
mento.  Tradltl<»ially,  the  Federal  Reaerve 
avoids  any  major  acticm  vls-a-vls  interest 
rates  at  such  a  Ume,  so  that  marketo  won't 
be  unduly  disturbed. 

In  May,  the  TVeasury  has  maturing  $10.6 
billion  of  debt.  Presiimably,  the  refinancing 
of  theee  maturltlea  will  be  plotted  and  an- 
nounced early  in  the  montti 

How  the  iqyward  push  wUl  be  aooompUBhed 
Is,  to  be  sure,  still  uncertain.  The  Fedsral 
Reserve,  as  it  did  last  JUly.  may  aimounce 
a  rise  in  the  rediscount  rate. 

LeaiUng  ok  marJcetf 

Or,  If  it  chooses  to.  the  Fed  may  "lecui 
on  the  market,"  forcing  the  Treasury's  91- 
day  bill  rate  well  above  the  prceent  bank 
rate  of  3V^  percent  for  a  fairly  ortended 
period.  In  such  a  case,  a  rise  in  the  redls- 
coxint  rate  would  be  taken  in  stride  as  a 
matter  of  certain  and  undramatlc  fact. 

As  for  the  seoond  determinant  of  future 
Interest  rates,  capital  outilo'ws,  this  could 
very  readily  manifest  itself  well  before  domes- 
tic economic  factors  come  into  play,  re- 
quiring an  upward  shift  In  rates. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
Intematicmal  eoonomic  complexion  in  the 
last  year.  Just  a  year  ago  this  spring,  the 
big  worry  in  Western  Burc^>ean  nations, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  was 
over  the  possihility  of  deflation.  Today  the 
common  worry  is  inflation. 

^esr  of  deflation  dead 

As  one  top  money-manager  puto  it,  "With 
due  respecto  to  the  shades  of  Per  Jaoobsson. 
time  has  proven  him  wrong.  The  fear  of 
deflation  is  dead.  Today,  everywhere,  infla- 
tion, real  or  potential,  is  the  big  concern." 

This  is  doubtless  true  in  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Switaerland,  Bel- 
gium, the  NethAlands,  Sweden,  JapCh;  to  a 
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to  central  hanks,  which  at  any  given  time 
might  be  subject  to  unxuual  strains  and 
stresaes. 

The  United  Statee  made  Its  position  pat- 
ently clear.  It  was— and  Is — ^wUllng  to  ex- 
plore on  a  conversational  basis  the  topic  of 
world  llq\iidlty  and  to  eonalder  any  reason- 
able techniques  to  amiHlfy  it,  should  such 
ampllileatlon  be  required.  And  this  it  did 
last  year  during  the  meetings  of  the  "Paris 
Ten." 

But  until  the  United  States  ha^  completely 
corrected  the  imbalance  in  its  own  foreign 
aooounts.  such  talks  are  not  to  go  beyond 
the  point  of  an  exchange  of  views.  Explora- 
tory talks  are  fine  in  the  proper  environment. 
Top  priority  rests  with  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Position  even  firmer 

Today  this  position  is  even  firmer,  if  pos- 
sible. Ifessz*.  Dillon,  Boosa.  and  MarUn  are 
totally  gratified — possibly  even  a  trifle 
amazed  at  tlmee — with  the  accomplishments 
to  date  In  International  cooperation  and  the 
exchange  of  confidences  among  all  central 
bankers^ 

Before  his  untimely  death,  Dr.  Jacobson 
voiced  the  same  sentiments.  "Had  anyone 
asked  me  in  19fiO"  he  told  a  small  group  of 
reporters,  "that  we  could  reach  the  point  of 
mutual  tmderstanding  in  2S  years  that  we 
have  in  since  1961, 1  would  have  doubted  bis 
sanity." 

United  States,  British  conferred 

One  iUustratl<m  of  thii  exchange  of  con- 
fldencee  will  suffice.  Xarly  in  December,  U.S. 
monetary  ofllclals  were  Informed  directly  by 
the  British  of  the  Impending  bank-rate  rise. 

Talks  continued  for  almost  2  months  be- 
fore the  actual  event. 

With  a  kind  of  candor  normally  found  only 
in  a  master  bedroom,  both  sides  discussed 
openly  the  need  for  such  a  rise,  its  probable 
impact  on  all  nations;  whether  responsive 
actions  were  i4>proprhite  at  the  time,  and 
what  protective  measures  for  all  concerned 
could  be  sensibly  adopted. 

When  the  rate  Increase  was  actually  an- 
noxmced  in  February  It  was  not  more  sur- 
prising to  UJB.  officials  than  would  have  been 
the  announcement  that  any  given  Monday 
would  be  followed  by  a  Tuesday. 

Talks  novo 

It  is  correct  to  sssiime  that  the  same  sort 
of  conversations  between  the  British  and 
UjS.  money  managers,  as  well  as  between 
those  of  other  nations,  are  in  progress  at  this 
moment. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  unduly  strain  the 
Imagination  to  asaume  that  if  the  British 
contemplate  still  another  Increase  in  their 
bank  rate  aotm,  UB.  oOcials  know  it  today 
and  when  it  will  happen. 

To  the  spedfle  question,  therefore,  of 
whether  the  preaent  arrangement  of  cur- 
rency swaps.  "Boosa  bonds"  and  other  newly 
contrived  techniques  are  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  international  finance,  the  answer  Is 
"Yes." 

Standard  meets  tests 

As  Mr.  Roosa  pointed  out  in  the  October 
issue  of  "Foreign  Affairs."  today's  present 
gold-foreign  exchange  standard  has  met  all 
reasonable  tests  so  far.  It  has  siu-vlved 
splendidly.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
last  October.  This  month's  swift  and  smooth 
extension  of  $1  billion  in  credits  to  Italy 
demonstrates  this  vividly. 

To  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  officials 
the  expanding  "ring  at  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments" should  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing whatever  increased  reqiUrements  may 
develop  for  wt»-Id  liquidity — and  do  so  within 
the  eesential  perimeter  of  consistent  gold 
discipline. 

One  high  Federal  Reserve  offlclal  sums  It 
up  neatly:  "What  has  been  achieved  is  truly 
remarkable.    Currency  swaps,  special  Issues 


of  lYeasury  bonds  to  foreign  holders  of  dol- 
lars and  all  the  rest  wiU  be  with  us  for  years 
to  come.  I  WQOM  aaj  for  the  next  35  years— 
and  that's  about  as  far  ahead  as  anyone 
should  dare  venture  In  this  sort  of  crystal - 
balling." 

/oA.^uon  vtreua  the  Fed 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  since  the 
President's  economic  message  went  to  Oon- 
gress  last  January  aO  about  the  impending — 
'  and  almost  imavoldable— daah  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Chairman  Martin  over  the  is- 
sue of  tight  money  or  easy  money. 

It  is  time  to  lay  this  shibboleth  to  rest. 

Unless  either  man  goes  totally  berserk, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  clash. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Johnson  wanta  the  economy  to 
expand.  He  is  totally  sincere  in  his  hope 
that  the  massive  tax  cut  will  chc^  down  the 
ranks  of  the  unen:4>loyed  and  put  Idle  plants 
and  equipment  ba^  Into  production. 

He  wants  these  things  both  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  politician,  and  UMst  assuredly  he  wants 
them  because  he  expects  to  continue  as  a 
successful  politician. 

But  he  doeent  intend  to  bankrupt  the  Na- 
tion ncr  bring  it  anywhere  near  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  to  get  them. 

^r.  Martin  wanta  precisely  the  same 
things  as  does  the  President.  He  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restraints  and  Inhibitions. 

Admitted  that  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  eoonomlos  and  finance  are 
not  now  President  Johnson's  longest  suit. 
But  he  can  and  will  learn  about  them.  As 
much  and  probably  more  than  any  other  of- 
ficial in  Oovemment  today,  Mr.  Martin  will 
serve  as  his  tutor. 

The  case  of  Kennedy 
The  same  situation  prevaUad  in  the  case  of 
Preeldent  Kennedy.  After  a  sbort  years  of 
study  and  work,  he  was  as  oonversant  with 
the  problems  of  doaneatte  and  International 
economics  as  any  chief  of  state  in  the  world. 
No  less  is  to  be  espeoted  from  President 
Johnson. 

Certainly,  there  are  dlffweiMMa  In  views 
between  the  two  men  today.  But  with  each 
meeting  they  awv*  toward  eloeer  under- 
standing. And  in  one  area  both  are  as  one. 
This  is  the  area  of  patriotism. 

Accordingly,  If  It  should  develop  that  Mr. 
Martin  acquired  the  honest  conviction  that 
intereet  ratea  must  rise,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, and  thait  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  at 
stake,  the  President  can  be  coxmted  on  to 
follow  the  advices  of  his  top  money  manager. 

He  may  hop*  that  the  benefits  of  a  tax  cut 
won't  be  siphoned  off  in  part  by  a  tighter  or 
less  easy  money  policy.  But  he  Is  not  going 
to  adhere  to  a  rigid  policy  of  easy  money  if, 
by  trying  to  go  so,  it  may  Imperil  the  ooxin- 
try  and  other  oountrlea  that  must  rely  on  the 
United  StaAaa.     ' 

Mr.  Martin  has  a  pretty  simple  definition 
of  the  role  of  a  money  manager,  and  it  is 
this: 

The  objective  of  monetary  nuhnagement  is 
to  regulate  the  availability  of  credit  in  order 
to  prevent  speculation,  the  wastage  of  assets 
and  price  inflation  In  periods  of  high  levels 
of  buslneas  acttvMgr. 

The  counterobjectlve  Is  to  encoxurage  risk- 
taking,  to  stimulate  the  marginal  producer 
and  to  prevent  prices  fnxn  falling  unduly  in 
periods  of  buslnees  decline. 

Neither  President  Johnaon  nor  any  other 
sensible  man  Is  likely  to  And  much  fault 
with  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  put  it  briefly:  Excess  i»oductive  capac- 
ity right  now  is  tighter  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  stnoe  early  1057,  except  only  for 
possibly  the  buildup  quarter  before,  and  the 
catchup  quarter  after,  the  1869  steel  strike. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the  excess 
capacity  "yardstick"  Is  in  terms  of  excess 
plant  and  equlpinent  capacity  or  in  terms 
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The  evidence  is 


of  excess  unemployment. 
thU: 

First,  as  far  as  excess  plant  and  equipment 
capaclity  la  eoncerned:  According  to  Oov- 
emment eoMwnilst*  ulio  combine  data  from 
the  Department  of -Oommeroe,  the  McGraw- 
Hill.  C^tal  Plana  Survey,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bosrd's  production  index — ^the  key 
fact  li  simply  the  following:  Namely,  the 
ratio  of  mantifacturlng  output  to  manufac- 
turing plant  and  equipment  capacity  during 
this  first  quarter  of  1964  figures  out  to  a  level 
which  has  not  been  exceeded  since  the  first 
quarter  of  1967,  except  only  for  the  steel- 
buildup  second  quarter  of  1969. 

This  current  high  ou^nit-to-oapadty  ratio 
plateau  haa  prevailed  steadily  starting  with 
the  second  quarter  of  1968.  In  the  post-196S 
period,  this  high  ratio  level  was  a<dilev*d 
initially  In  the  first  quarter  of  1966  and  then 
moved  up  by  8  percentage  points — ^thereby 
eliminating  over  36  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing theoretloal  "excess"  of  oapactty— In  Itis 
second  quarter  of  1966.  ntvn  this  new  level 
the  ratio  rose  an  additional  3  percentage 
points  by  the  1966  fourth  quarter.  But,  as 
noted  above,  prices  already  had  begun  to 
start  Jumping  by  the  end  of  the  1966  sec- 
ond quarter — when  the  produotlon-to-oapac- 
ity  ratio  was  only  8  percentage  points  high*!* 
than  it  Is  right  now. 

Further  squeeze  aJtead 

Even  with  plant  and  equipment  captuilty 
scheduled  to  rise  by  a  net  of  6  percent  over 
this  coming  year — after  due  account  la  made 
of  the  wearing  out  and  the  obsolesoenoe  of 
currently  used  equipment— the  fact  la  that 
output  probably  will  rise  even  more.  Con- 
clusion :  Net  excess  capacity  in  the  year  ahead 
Is  due  to  be  squeeaed  even  further — In  the 
direction  of  the  capacity-tightness  situation 
which  helped  trigger  the  1966-69  infiation. 

Second,  with  reference  to  "exoees"  labor 
supply :  The  moat  recently  reported  seasonally 
adjusted  February  imemployment  rate  for 
married  men — i^o  are  the  real  eager-beavers 
in  the  laltx*  force — ^was  at  a  level  of  only 
3  percent. 

Except  only  for  the  steel  strike  aftermath 
month  of  February  I960,  this  current  8  per- 
cent unemi^oyment  rate  for  married  malee  Is 
the  lowest  it  haa  been  since  August  1967. 

In  the  kickoff  month  of  the  1966-69  infla- 
tion, the  married  men  unemployment  ratio 
was  markedly  lower  than  now— namely,  3.4 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  1955  had  started 
out  with  this  ratio  at  8  percent,  exactly  like 
February  1964 — and  had  continued  at  about 
that  level  rlg^t  through  April.  Indeed,  the 
April  1956  ratio  was  S.8  percent— Just  prior 
to  this  ratio's  plunge  which  began  in  the 
following  month.  Incidentally,  on  two  occa- 
sions this  ratio  did  get  as  low  as  3  percent; 
but  diiring  most  of  the  inflation  months  of 
1956  and  1956,  the  ratio  hovered  around  2.3 
percent  before  It  began  to  rise. 
Critical  point 

Conclusion :  The  evidence  now  at  hand  ap- 
pears to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
entering  the  critical  point — the  p>olnt  of  de- 
cision between,  on  the  one  hand,  continued 
price  stabUity  which  thus  far  has  character- 
ized this  current  economic  expansion — ^now 
already  nearly  the  longest  peacetime  expan- 
sion in  history — or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new 
round  of  price  infiation. 

The  probability  seems  strong  that  the  out- 
come will  be  a  kind  of  compromise.  Chances 
are  that  price  hikee  in  the  year  ahead  will  be 
more  widespread  than  In  any  year  since 
1959 — or  even  since  1957. 

However,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  this 
price  inflation  which  does  seem  to  lie  ahead 
of  us  for  the  coming  months  will  be  far  less 
severe  than,  for  exan^le.  the  really  high- 
speed type  inflation  of  the  kind  which 
gripped  the  U.S.  economy  during  the  period 
stretching  from  late  1955  through  the  first 
half  of  1957. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  >t.*»aiff4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  Insert 
the  11th  of  the  series  of  editorials 
published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  dur- 
ing the  period  Fdoruaiy  18  through 
March  2, 1964,  dealing  with  the  so-called 
civU  rights  bill.  HJl.  7152.  This  edito- 
rial is  entitled.  "A  Eurocrat's  Dream," 
and  I  cmnmend  it  to  the  earful  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Ccxigress. 
A  BTTBOcaAT'a  Dbkam 

"The  struggle  in  the  past  has  been  against 
oppression  by  government  and  the  abadute 
power  of  tyrants  and  kings.  It  is  a  Strang* 
and  shortsighted  historical  qtiirk  of  fate 
that  today  the  Negro  clvU  rights  leaders  are 
advocating  the  very  type  of  centrallxed  gov- 
ernment and  authoritarian  control  over  our 
lives  that  h«w  caused  slavery  and  oppression 
in  the  past.  Yes,  the  ptt  Is  prolog.  Let  us 
not  go  back  to  theee  reactionary  times. 

"It  has  always  faUed  when  the  effort  ts 
made  to  cloak  government  in  a  moral  armor 
to  combat  hungw,  insecurity,  and  dei»iva- 
tkm.  I  fear  it  will  fall  in  theee  United 
States  as  well.  People  can  reason;  ^govern- 
ment cannot.  People  can  be  compassionate; 
government  cannot.  If  It  is  alleged  that  peo- 
ple are^intolerant  and  unfair,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  intolerance  and 
injustice  which  can  match  that  of  an  all- 
powerful  government  in  the  handa  of  men 
bent  on  impoelng  their  will  (xi  a  free  peo- 
ple" (Repreeentative  John  M.  Ashbsook,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio.) 

An  oj^x>nent  of  the  civil  rights  Mil  said 
during  the  House  debate  that  an  ounce  of 
performance  is  worth  a  pound  of  promises, 
and  that  the  bill  consisted  of  55  pages  ot 
Idle  promisee. 

"It  wlU/hot,"  said  Representative  Watson, 
of  South  Oarolina.  "give  one  bona  fide  Job 
to  a  single  member  of  the  minority  group; 
the  only  Jobe  it  will  create  will  be  those  on 
the  Conunlssions  established  therein  and  the 
additional  Federal  marshala  and  Judgea  nec- 
eesary  to  enforce  it."  Repreeentative  Ash- 
brook  agreed  that  the  bill  "is  truly  a  bureau- 
crat's dream." 

Some  more  bureaucracy  is  created  in  title 
X  (rf  the  bill,  which  estahllahes  a  Federal 
"community  relations  service"  with  a  chair- 
man and  not  more  than  six  members  to  aid 
oonununities  in  resolving  racial  disputes.  As 
the  bill  goes,  the  section  is  relatively  innocu- 
ous. It  originally  appeared  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  as  the  fourth  section  of  tbe 
Kennedy  administration  bill  proposed  last 
Jiuie.  It  was  inserted  in  the  preeent  bUl  oa 
motion  of  Repreeentative  Ashmork.  of  South 
Oarolina. 

So  to  the  already  existing  Oommission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  the  President's  Oommission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunities,  as  well 
as  the  newly  created  Eq\ial  Employment  Op- 
portunity Ck>mmi8sion,  another  Commission 
has  been  added.  We  shall  not  be  lacking  in 
meddlers  and  meddling. 

(!Mtic8  of  the  section  (and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  bill)  asserted  that  it  represented 
a  fiu-ther  step  in  breaking  down  the  Federal 
system  and  the  intelligent  diffusion  of  power. 

"Here  we  see,"  said  Representative  Ash- 
brook,  "a  concentration  which  takes  power 
away  from  State  and  local  government  to 
the  Federal  level,  and  at  the  Federal  level  it 


Is  sixllcated  by  the  legislature  and  concen- 
trated Into  the  executive  department." 

It  was  observed  that  ttMce  are  already  179 
conunumty  relations  commissions  on  the 
local  levci;  ^t  the  Oovemment  must  also 
move  in.  It  la  the  same  elseirtMre  throughout 
the  bill,  which  represents  an  Invasion  of 
virtually  every  facet  of  private  and  business 
life. 

In  their  total  effect,  numerous  provtsions 
will  add  to  the  already  onerous  load  of  paper- 
work Imposed  on  buslnesanen,  laboring 
under  oountless  forms  and  reports  and  run- 
ning up  costs  doing  bonlrlr«e|>lng  at  Federal 
demand  which  could  otharwiss  provide  for 
oapltal  expansion  and  the  oreatlon  of  Jobs. 

As  one  Oiiinyin— nsn  wryly  oonmented,  the 
legtsutlon  has  eraated  "a  haven  tor  lawyers." 
whoa*  cUenta  wlH  now  be  wnellliig  with 
countleas  new  requlrHnents  and  forma.  Prac- 
tioaUy  every  cttlaen  win  hav*  aa  lnsp*ctar 
or  Conunlaslonsr  looking  ovsr  his  shoulder. 

Should  the  bill  smarge  from  tb»  Senate 
ae  law.  it  is  prsdleflibls  tbat  It  wlU  produce 
endless  oonfiisinn.  rsd  taps,  harassment,  and 
resentment.  It  was  frasly  prophesied  by 
those  opposing  «bs  Mil  the*  m  aUtmnm  be- 
come f amlllw  wHb  Ite  effeeta  tttare  will  be 
suoh  widespread  protest  that  It  will  go  ths 
way  of  the  18th  amendment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUHNSKI 

or  JLUXOtB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  FUCINSKX  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  country,  there  Is  con- 
siderable discussion  now  goiag  on  re- 
garding the  outbreak  of  violence  by  stu- 
dents In  our  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Parents,  educators,  and  admin- 
istrators have  ideas  and  solutions  which 
would  lead  to  a  more  effective  discipline 
of  those  responsible  for  classroom  vio- 
lence. 

Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  research  di- 
rector for  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  has  recently  written  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "A  View  of  Modem  Disci- 
pline." which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Rbcoro  today  so  that 
his  views  may  be  added  to  the  present 
dialog  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Dr.  Reuter's  article  is  based  on  his 
study  entitled  "Discipline  During  the 
Age  of  the  New  Frontier." 

The  article  follows: 

A  View  or  Modern  Discipline 
(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.) 

Discipline  is  one  of  the  most  discussed 
words  in  modern  American  life.  Teachers, 
administrators,  patrons,  and  voters  are  con- 
stantly discussing  issuee  within  this  area. 
Films,  periodicals,  and  books  have  discussed 
the  increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
late  beloved  UJ3.  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hen- 
nings,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  investigating  Juvenile  delinquency.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Carpenter  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri outlined  a  dynamic  program  for  al- 
leviating this  important  issue,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "Drastic  Changes 
for  Reducing  Juvenile  Delinquency." 

A  part  of  the  real  concern  for  the  increas- 
ing sensitiveness  of  teachers  and  schools  to 
the  needs  of  children  and  to  dissatisfaction 
with    repressive     measures    which    achieve 
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culture  and  ite  insUtutlons  within  which  the 
person  participates  •  •  •  A  third  kind  of 
environment  consists  of  other  persons  with 
whom  the  individual  has  interaction  •  •  • 
The  concept  of  discipline  has  traditionally 
and  popularly  been  much  more  closely  Iden- 
tified with  the  interaction  between  an  Indl- 
viducU  and  hto  culture  and  institutions  than 
with  the  other  two,  and  more  cloaely  iden- 
tified with  the  Interaction  between  the  per- 
son and  the  other  persons  than  with  the 
remaining  one." 

CAUSKS    FOE    PSOBLEMS    OF    DISCIPLINE    IN 
MODEKN     SCHOOLS 

1.  The  fears  of  teachers  develop  discipli- 
nary problems  through  insecurity.  These 
fears  may  be  classified  as  economic,  social, 
legal,  physical,  and  moral. 

(a)  So(»iomic  fear  exists  at  the  present 
time.  Dviring  the  period  of  time  when  for- 
tunes are  being  made  in  America,  teachers 
find  themselves  making  less  than  one-baU 
the  amount  earned  by  continental  truck- 
drivers.  The  teachers  find  themselves  In  a 
poorer  status  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living 
than  during  the  great  depression.  Taxes 
have  increased  faster  than  their  annual 
increments. 

While  many  teachers  find  current  saving 
to  be  impossible,  they  are  further  frustrated 
that  they  are  supposed  to  supply  the  goals 
for  economic  seciuity  even  though  their 
recommfmdations  for  worthy  national  goals 
are  disregarded. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  gave  the 
wage  increases  for  1969.  AirUnes  led  37  In- 
dustries with  a  1S.5  cent  per  hour  Increase. 
The  low  was  aircraft  and  parts,  with  5.4  cents 
per  hour.  If  teaching  were  added,  it  would 
be  at  tlje  bottom,  with  5.2  cents  per  hour 
increase. 

(b)  Soctol  fear  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  M.  H.  Trytten.  etc.,  have 
dreamed  of  a  djmamlc  society  that  would 
include  all  Americans.  Teachers  and  books 
are  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals.  Ed- 
ward J.  Gordon  of  Tale  University  has  ex- 
pressed a  part  of  the  situation:  "The  stu- 
dent begins  to  see  that  great  books  are  great 
metaphors  of  hiunan  experience  as  a  way  of 
understanding  who  he  is  and  where  he  is 
going.  If  thto  happens,  he  sees  that  the 
good  life  depends  largely  upon  accepting  all 
others  as  one's  equal  in  opportunity,  that 
one  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  others  to  one's 
own  convenience." 

Teachers  should  be  fearless,  free  citizens 
dedicated  to  the  idea  of  reducing  social  fears. 
The  first  step  in  this  goal  Ls  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  quality  in  teaching,  as  this 
will  stimulate  more  profound  educational 
thought.  Paul  L.  Dressel  of  Michigan  State 
University  has  expressed  It  as  follows;  "We 
are  farced  then  into  the  conclusion  that  It 
to  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  nature  of  the 
objectives  and  the  natiu-e  of  educational  ex- 
periences which  determine  the  liberal  edu- 
cation contribution  of  a  course  and  ulti- 
mately of  a  curriculimi." 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  teach- 
er has  a  major  part  in  the  development  of 
the  c\UTiculum  that  to  to  be  the  framework 
of  the  social  reconstruction.  Warner  Moss 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  re- 
flected thto  point:  "Only  If  the  professor  par- 
ticipates in  the  construction  of  the  curricu- 
limi can  he  understand  the  relevance  of  his 
work  to  that  of  the  educational  program  as  a 
whole.  Only  if  he  has  engaged  In  the  criti- 
cal dlsciuslon  producing  the  curriculum  can 
he  accept  responslbUlty  for  it  and  believe  in 
Its  worth.  Only  If  the  curriculum  reflecu 
hto  motivation  can  he  hope  to  influence  the 
student's  motivation." 

The  third  consideration  Is  to  Insure  that 
long-range  goato  will  be  considered  as  well 
as  short-range  ones.  Dale  E.  Hathaway  of 
Michigan  State  University  has  summarized 
thto  i>oint  as  follows:  "The  faculty  has  both 
a  major  responsibiUty  and  a  contribution  to 
make  in  the  process  of  long-range  planning 
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for  Institutions  of  higher  education.  It 
should  be  recognised  by  both  faculty  and 
others  that  thto  to  a  oontrlbuUon  which 
perhaps  can  best  be  made  by  carefully  de- 
fining the  soles  of  varlotis  groups  in  the 
long-range  planning  process  and  by  limiting 
the  dectoions  which  are  required  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups." 

The  fourth  consideration  will  become  the 
social  philoec^hy.  Gerard  J.  Mangone  of 
S3rracuse  Univerdty  has  expressed  thto  as 
follows:  "Bducatlon — ^for  living  in  the  United 
SUtes  or  spending  some  years  abroad— is 
not  worth  much  if  it  does  not  contribute  to 
a  vibrant  social  phlloaophy.  Perhaps  edu- 
caUon  for  living  and  working  abroad  has 
been  best  summed  up  by  Dexter  Perkins  in 
his  exhortation  to  teachers  to  fire  their  stu- 
dents "with  a  generous  view  of  life  and  a 
wider  view  of  knowledge.'  " 

(c)  Legal  fear  eztots  at  the  present  time. 
Teachers  are  often  vletlms  of  legal  condi- 
tions bestowed  on  them  by  soctoty.  A  part 
of  this  to  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous States  respond  three  different  ways  as 
to  the  liability  of  tecMShers  and  school  dto- 
tricts.  The  common  tow  to  relied  on  in  sev- 
eral States  to  give  bnmunlty.  The  second 
group  of  States  prescribe  limited  liaWllty. 
The  third,  group  prescribes  full  liability  to 
teachers  and  school  dtotricts. 

The  second  ^p«  of  legal  fear  comes  to 
teachers  who  are  In  States  without  Job  secu- 
rity (tenure)  laws  or  who  have  not  quallfled 
in  States  with  these  laws.  APT  President 
Carl  J.  Megel  recently  called  attention  to  a 
school  district  In  Texas  where  teachers  signed 
the  following  contract :  "That  either  party  to 
this  contract,  on  16  days'  written  notice  to 
the  other  party,  may  terminate  this  con- 
tract, with  or  without  cause,  and  said  termi- 
nation shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

Harold  Benjamin  has  described  the  result 
of  legal  fears:  "Freemen  cannot  be  taught 
properly  by  slaves;  courageous  citizens  can- 
not be  well  educated  by  scared  hired  men." 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns  reflects  the  results  of 
legal  fears:  "Hannah  Arendt  has  suggested, 
we  appear  to  be  entering  sq  era  In  which 
men  will  no  longer  act;  they  will  simply 
behave." 

(d)  Physical  fear^xlsts  at  the  present  time. 
Fear  to  self  to  as  deadly  as  ather  types  of 
fear.  The  teacher  who  to  afraid  of  a  part 
of  the  public  becatise  of  what  he  taught  In 
school,  the  way  he  disciplined  hto  students. 
the  organizations  he  belongs  to,  the  racial 
and  religious  background  of  himself,  or 
because  he  deslree  to  seek  public  ofllce,  often 
develops  Into  a  case  of  an  actual  physical 
fear.  When  thto  becomes  the  condition,  the 
statement  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Morgan  loses  its 
efTectlveness.  Dr.  Morgan  suggested:  "It  to 
not  possible  for  society  to  guarantee  to  every 
child  a  devoted  mother  and  a  wise,  provident 
father,  but  soctoty  can  guarantee  to  every 
child  a  competent,  well-prepared,  and  ade- 
quately paid  teacher." 

(e)  Moral  fear  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Former  X3B.  Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst 
of  Arizona,  and  the  htotorlan.  Tbynbee.  give 
the  teacher  hope  In  thto  Important  area. 
Senator  Ashurst  recently  said:  "Mankind  to 
inextermlnable  and  there  to  everywhere  a 
conservation  of  moral  and  spiritual  energy 
that  preserves  the  core  of  every  noble  resolve 
and  worthy  action  and  molds  them  Into  a 
beneflclent  achievement  aiding  the  human 
race  In  its  arduous  struggle  to  conquer  all 
the  arts  and  sciences."  On  the  other  hand, 
Toynbee  noted:  "The  30th  century  will  be 
remembered  as  the  first  age  in  history  in 
which  people  thought  it  practical  to  make 
the  beneflto  of  civilization  available  to  the 
whole  human  race." 

The  dreams  of  Ashurst  and  Toynbee  still 
have  not  reached  reality  in  many  areas. 
Georee  Meany  described  such  a  moral  fear 
by  writing  to  Mrs.  Povl  Bang-Jensen:  "The 
courage  and  honor  of  your  husband  In  hto 
refusal   to  compromise  hto  high   principles 


will  everlastingly  provide  inspiration  to  men 
everywhere  who  defend  the  Ideato  of  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny.  BtnMr*  oon- 
dolcnoes  to  you  and  your  children. "  Tlito 
might  have  beoi  a  totter  to  a  widow  of  a 
teacher  who  died  in  order  to  escape  moral 
fear. 

2.  The  fears  of  students  develop  discipli- 
nary probtems  through  insecurity. 

(a)  HoatUe  bomcs  exist  at  tb«  present  time. 
Many  students  come  to  school  from  homes 
that  are  unfriendly.  These  students  have 
not  been  taught  the  necessity  for  common 
goato  or  the  concern  for  the  rights  of  aU  peo- 
pto.  Thto  type  of  environment  to  refiected 
In  homes  In  all  economic  brackets. 

(b)  Divided  homes  exist  at  the  present 
time.  Arcb  W.  Troetotrup  of  Stephens  Col- 
lege discussed  thto  point  in  "General  Educa- 
tion as  a  PattMn  In  Our  World."  *  He  pointed 
out  that  divorce  to  to  a  large  extent  "an  Amer- 
ican evil."  but  that  "emotional  divorce"  to 
even  more  common  in  our  civilization,  hence 
divided  homes  vitally  affect  the  majority  of 
students  In  America  today  In  one  way  or 
another. 

(c)  Homes  with  working  mothers  extot  at 
the  present  time.  Poverty  to  not  a  crime, 
but  an  insufficient  Income  to  often  the  rea- 
son for  the  mother  to  work  for  pay  outside 
the  home.  Klther  the  husband  to  unable  to 
earn  adequate  wages  for  the  needs  of  the 
family,  or  he  to  dead,  divorced,  or  unable  to 
work. 

The  current  national  averages  of  teachers' 
salaries  are  too  low  to  permit  a  husband  to 
completely  support  a  large  family. 

(d)  Homes  with  major  Mlnesecs  extot  at  the 
present  time.  Children  with  poor  physical 
or  mental  health,  or  children  from  homes 
where  parents  are  physlcaSy  or  mentally  111. 
usually  find  It  difficult  ta  become  a  part  of 
a  successful  learning  group. 

(e)  Homes  with  dilklrsa  suffering  ttom 
malnutrition  exist  at  the  present  time.  The 
evldenoe  of  malnutrition  among  Americans 
and  the  fatdty  food  haUts  as  wtAl  as  equaUy 
poor  food  buying  habits  awke  It  a  must  to 
Isam  bow  to  meet  tbeee  problems  for  better 
living  for  less  dollars  and  to  provide  children 
with  necessary  energy  to  nMet  the  chaUenges 
of  schooL 

(f )  Homes  with  \mucual  children  extot  at 
the  present  time.  Tbees  homes  often  de- 
velop children  who  are  markedly  different 
from  other  children  In  the  schooL  These 
differences  may  be  reftocted  In  ability,  ap- 
peiuances.  customs,  or  iaoome.  and  they 
often  make  these  children  iU  at  ease  in  the 
clasaroom.  If  the  tasks  are  below  their 
ability,  or  If  standards  of  suoceos  seem  to 
them  Impoeslbto  to  meet«  tbf^  may  show 
their  resentment  by  disturbing  the  whole 
group.  Children  must  find  success  and  at- 
tention somehow.  If  they  cannot  do  It  by 
pleasing  people,  they  wHl  do  it  by  annoying 
them. 

(g)  Homes  without  proper  imderstanding 
of  growth  extot  at  the  present  time.  As  chil- 
dren grow  up.  it  to  neoesnry  for  tbem  to  keep 
trying  out  their  Increasing  Independence 
from  adult  control.  Partfaulaciy  in  adoles- 
cence they  do  many  unreesoaable  things  to 
I»ove  to  themsirives  that  they  are  crowing  up. 
When  parents  rtfuse  to  anderstand  these 
factors,  compacatlons  develop  that  often 
affect  the  climate  of  the  sobool. 

3.  The  current  affairs  ef  our  world  cause 
disciplinary  problcma. 

(a)  The  population  ywwth  exists  at  the 
present  time.  Many  wchook  dtotricts  find 
themselves    unabto    to    »«»i«i»fi«n    adequate 
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educational  faculties  because  of  the  growtli 
of  scbooi  pepqlattrms.  Unless  tbe  VMeral 
Ooferamant  Is  willing  and  abto  to  help  scdve 
thto  diaeultgr  more  oomidetely,  ttie  fotore 
for  edoeatiea  to  black  In  many  areas.  Classes 
larger  than  26  children  breed  dtodf^inary 
problems. 

(b)  TIM  unemployment  situation  exists  srt 
the  preeeat  time.  Many  students  of  eoe- 
nomlcs  are  oenosmed  with  the  slow  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation.  Thto  to  a  major  rea- 
son for  much  of  the  unemployment  at  the 
present  time.  A  troubled  family  often  hin- 
ders the  stability  of  children  In  school. 

(c)  Tht  metropolitan  areas  extot  at  the 
present  time.  In  1800,  there  were  0.1  persons 
per  sqiiars  mUe;  In  1900,  there  were  36.6;  now 
there  are  68.2  perscms  per  square  mile.  There 
wefre  4.9  persons  in  the  average  family  in 
1890;  in  1968.  the  number  was  3.5;  and  in 
1960,  there  were  3.6.  In  1790.  there  were  6.1 
percent  of  the  population  In  urban  areas; 
in  1840.  It  was  10.8  percent;  in  1890.  It  was 
36.1  percent;  and  now  there  are  6SJ(  percent. 
The  main  issue  here  to  to  provide  adequate 
school  programs  where  the  children  are. 
Rural  children  fronx  short-term  schooto.  with 
Inadequate  equipment  and  poorly  trained 
teachers,  cannot  keep  up  with  their  age 
groups  in  city  schooto. 

(d)  The  Integration  issue  extoto  at  the 
preeent  time.  The  SouUiera  Educaticm  Re- 
porting Service  recently  noted  that  "only  6 
percent  of  the  South's  Negro  students  attend 
classes  with  the  white."  Thto  issue  to  badly 
affecting  the  discipline  of  children  of  all 
races. 

(e)  The  grouping  of  children  extoto  at  the 
present  time.  In  "School  and  at  Work"* 
states: 

"School  systems  of  the  United  States  are 
poorly  organized  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  educating  the  growing  number 
of  children  who  move  from  place  to  place." 
Thto  issue  to  often  exin'essed  through 
migrants'  children.  Overage  children  pose 
difficult  problems  for  teachers  In  soctol  con- 
trol, as  well  as  in  the  learning  process.  Lan- 
gxiage  differences  create  a  barrier  which  most 
schools  are  not  equipped  to  meet. 

COMCXUSIONS 

In  the  wards  of  the  Janxuuy  6,  1961,  edi- 
tion of  '"me  Schoolmaster"  of  London.  Eng- 
land, good  scheel  discipline  will  result  if  the 
following  Ideas  are  carefully  considered  at  all 
times:  "Teachers  should  also  be  abto  to 
rely  on  the  snppert  of  individual  governors, 
managers,  divisional  executives  and  local  au- 
thorities. •  •  •  Discipline  can  generaUy  be 
maintained  In  school  provided  certain  con- 
ditions are  fulflUed.  First,  there  must  be 
enough  teachers.  •  •  •  Secondly,  schooto 
must  have  the  kind  of  physical  amenltlee 
whiai  encourage  good  behavior  and  do  not 
make  bad  dtoc^lae  difficult  to  detect.  •  •  • 
Thirdly,  properly  organised  supervision  <rf 
school  msata  by  speclaUy  app^ted  non- 
teaching  assistants.  •  •  •  Dtoelpllne.  as  with 
every  other  aspect  of  the  educational  process, 
to  a  commdnal  responslbnittty  Invtrtvlng  the 
home,  the  school,  the  local  authorities  and 
the  other  Instltutiaas  that  Influence  young 
people.  Glvea  the  support  of  the  pnbUc  as 
a  whole,  particularly  the  parents,  teachers 
can  play  a  vital  part  In  the  InetUcatloa  of 
good  standards  ef  discipline,  indeed,  if  the 
standards  ef  public  behavior  were  as  high 
as  those  vfibA^i  by  most  schooto.  there  irould 
be  less  cause  for  concern  than  there  to  at 
iwesent." 


•  Reuter.  George  S..  Jr..  "In  School  and  at 
Work."  Cottoge  Helghta:  Arkansas  A.  ft  M. 
College.  1964. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  *»«■*—* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSeNTATIVKB 

Wednesday,  March  2S,  1944 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  heretofore  granted,  I  ixisert  the 
12th  of  the  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the 
period  F^ruary  18  through  March  2. 
1964.  dealing  with  the  so-called  etril 
rights  bill,  HJl.  7152.  This  edit(»lal  Is 
entitled,  "The  New  Slavery."  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress: 

Thx  New  SbsvBtT 

"The  hour  already  to  late.  We  may  be, 
even  now,  in  the  twilight  of  our  liberty, 
standing  on  the  very  thresludd  of  the  type 
of  era  envisioned  by  OrweU.  When  Ilber^  to 
taken  from  some.  It  tends  ultimately  to  fade 
for  all.  When  that  dreadful  day  atrlvea. 
there  no  longer  will  be  any  need  to  argue 
about  discrimination  tor  we  shall  all  be 
Joined  together  la  the  terrible  equality  that 
to  slavery.  As  Justice  Sutherland  observed 
a  quarter  of  a  cwitury  ago: 

""For  the  saddest  epiti^h  which  can  be 
carved  in  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  to 
that  it  was  lost  because  ito  possessors  failed 
to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  whlto  yet  there 
was  time'."  (Edward  F.  Cummerford,  In  the 
American  Bar  Assoctotion  Journal.) 

Tbe  civU  righto  debate  In  the  House  con- 
cluded on  a  note  of  deep  Irony.  While  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  talked  of  the  new 
liberty,  opponento  talked  of  the  new  slavery. 

The  discussion  occurred  during  considera- 
tion of  the  11th  and  final  title  of  the  bill. 
Thto  to  a  catchall  provlslim.  Although  Jtu- 
Uce  Department  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
putting  the  legislation  Into  effect  had  qwd- 
fled  $16.6  million,  title  ZI  granted  the  At- 
torney General  and  other  enforcers  an  open- 
end  aniropnatton.  Representative  Took.  f>f 
Virginia,  called  it  a  blank  check,  stating  that 
it  would  authoriss  the  api»Y)priation  of  un- 
limited siuns  and  "unlimited  suois  would  be 
required." 

The  titto  also  stated  that  the  bill  was  not 
to  inhibit  the  Attorney  General  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  he  already  possessed,  that 
the  legislation  was  not  to  preempt  the  power 
of  tbe  States  in  the  enf  cvcement  of  any  civil 
rights  legtolaticHx  of  their  own.  unless  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Federal  act.  and  that 
unconstitutionality  of  one  part  of  the  act 
would  not  «»wp»«T  the  remainder. 

Tlie  i»eemptlon  clause  was  Intended  to 
permit  33  States  with  public  accommodations 
laws  and  36  with  fair  employment  practices 
acta  to  proceed  under  them.  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1966  threw  out  the  convic- 
tion of  a  Communist  leader.  Steve  Nelson. 
\mder  the  Pennsylvanto  Sedition  Act.  Oon- 
gresB  has  been  concerned  tost  the  Court  might 
estaUlsh  a  general  doctrine  that  Fedoal 
tow  la  any  Instance  will  supersede  SUte  tow. 

The  tender  concern  for  State  righto  In 
thto  Instance  contributed  to  tbe  irony  of  the 
proceedings,  for  the  dvU  rlg^its  bill  as  a 
whole  has  as  Ito  target  those  SUtes  Judged 
to  be  recalcitrant  In  carrying  out  Federal 
legtototioQ  benefiting  nonwhltes. 

Representative  Howsbb  BicirH.  of  Virginia. 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Ooounlttee, 
directed  the  most  pointed  barb  at  the  bUl. 
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•  qaalUad  reactor  physicist  and  a  good  ther- 
mal engineer  to  work  with  the  good  me- 
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AHC  license  or  finally  decide  you  are  ready 
tor  the  change  or  added  models. 

In  the  case  of  a  sodium  cocked  fast  breeder 
reactor,  the  fuel  core  should  have  counter- 
flow  cooling  and  sbockproof  control  rods. 
Surface  temperatures  of  the  fuel  core  should 
be  held  to  that  required  for  generating 
900*  to  1.000*  F.  and  1.160  to  1,450  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  steam. 

These  are  not  really  hard  condlUons  to 
which  you  must  adapt  your  design  and  It 
becomes  second  nature  for  a  designer  to 
strees  his  structure  according  to  the  dimin- 
ished ratings  of  the  given  temperatures  and 
American  Society  of  Biechanlcal  Engineers 
pressure  vessel  standards.  If  you  look,  you 
will  find.  This  Is  also  possible  with  high 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactors  but  we  will 
preeently  consider  our  power  requirements 
as  that  which  Is  necessary  to  turblne-drlve 
a  generator  which,  at  75  percent  of  full  pow- 
er, will  electrically  drive  three  or  maybe 
four  motors  each  of  which  are  connected  to  a 
gear  train  as  follows:  One  300-horsepower, 
4,160-volt,  1,000/2.5  reduction  gears  on  the 
afteraxle  of  the  tractor;  one  200-borsepower, 
4.160-volt.  1.000/2.5  reduction  gears  on  the 
fcM-ward  axle  of  the  trailer;  and  one  100- 
horsepower,  4,160-volt,  \j6o(i/2.t  with  reduc- 
tion gears  on  the  afteraxle  of  the  trailer.  It 
then  becomes  obvious  that  the  drivers  con- 
trols will  provide  300-horsepower  to  traction 
when  needed  or,  400-bor8epower,  or  500- 
horsepower,  or  up  a  hill  at  eoo-horsepower, 
and  this  Is  the  Tn^air  we  should  use  to 
eliminate  highway  grade  congestion  and  drive 
a  load  over  the  hill  at  46  miles  per  hour,  and 
down  the  hill,  on  ice  If  necessary,  with  proper 
traction  resistance  or  automatic  sequence 
braking  on  one  or  two  of  the  trailers  axles  as 
we  chooee.  Too  often,  in  northern  areas, 
during  the  winter,  the  brakes  on  the  tractor 
are  better  than  those  on  the  trailer  and  the 
driver  had  no  means  of  preventing  a  jack- 
knife  buckle.  So  let's  get  this  power  under 
the  trailer  where  it  belongs.  Wound-rotor 
motors  using  primary  contactors  and  second- 
ary resistors,  Inatead  of  shlXUng  gears  are 
ready  for  the  market  in  Europe  and  possibly 
here,  too.  The  Mat  of  high  voltage  would  per- 
mit even  the  railroads  to  drive  long  trains, 
using  a  motor  <xx  each  car.  It's  a  tremendous 
advantage  when  starting  a  standing  train,  a 
car  at  a  time.  Just  as  it  Is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  truck  driver  when  he  is  hauling  over 
the  road  trailers  loaded  with  freight  up  and 
down  hills,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and  smooth, 
night  and  day.  Since  we  often  find  limited 
traction  imder  the  tractor  wheels  it  is  better 
that  we  put  the  power  where  it  can  bite  In 
and  pull,  push,  or  stop — even  a  two-trailer 
train. 

Speaking  for  the  Industry  I  would  say: 
"We  do  not  want  a  rechargeable  fuel-cell 
supplying  power  to  the  drive-motors  as  the 
military  branch  is  considering  for  propul- 
sion of  short  haul  vehicles."  We  need  a  con- 
stant source  of  abundant  high-voltage  power 
at  low  cost  to  Insure  reliable  perfoi:mance  of 
transptxt  trucking  vehicles. 

Neither  do  we  want  to  delay  fruition  of  our 
objectivta  by  considering  thermoelectric 
conversion  systems  such  as  those  In  the 
SNAP  (systems  for  nuclear  auxiliary  power) 
programs.  The  Industry  needs  a  compact 
shortened  fuel  subassembly  In  a  fast  breeder 
reactor  with  counterflow  sodium  collant, 
and  a  heat  transfer  mechanism  enclosed  in 
Argon  gas  and  shielded  with  some  uranium 


and  some  lead,  each  to  mum  thslr  purpose 
and  supply  to  rsqulred  tntsgrlty. 

Scram  Ume  of  the  reactor  can  be  so  dsvised 
that  alternate  pumps  take  over  the  circula- 
tion of  sodltmi  from  an  auxiliary  source,  and 
gas  cooling  mechanisms  are  available  if  the 
control  rods  do  XK>t  po4son  the  critical  pile 
fast  enough  in  an  emergency  shut  down. 
Short  fuel  subassemblies  (not  over  20  inches 
long)  help  prevent  bowing,  and  induce  faster 
shut  downs.  The  sodium  coolant  may  be 
kept  llq\ikl  during  the  refueling  cycle  by  an 
Inert  gas  system  at  the  site  or  fuel  station 
facility.  A  reservoir  for  the  excess  sodium  is 
also  needed  d\uing  the  period  of  the  core 
removal.  The  alternate  core  system  could 
handle  this,  according  to  the  design.  More 
about  this  problem,  later  in  the  article. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
the  difference  between  the  operation  of  a 
fuel  pile  (uranium)  and  say  a  blasting  pow- 
der project,  or  transporting  a  load  of  pro- 
pane or  gasoline.  There  are  many  ways  of 
causing  an  explosion  in  other  fuels,  but  only 
a  combination  of  proper  factors  can  bring 
an  atomic  pile  to  crltlcality,  and  then  hold 
it.  Everything  must  be  Just  right  or  the  pile 
will  go  out  and  not  deliver  the  heat  that 
makes  the  steam  that  drives  the  wheel  that 
turns  the  dynamo,  to  give  us  the  needed 
power.  There  is  no  e^losion,  and  control 
rods  are  at  the  ready  point,  where  the  simple 
manual  or  automatic  motion  would  stop  the 
process  of  fission  while  other  factors  were 
Uklng  away  the  heat.  The  radiation  is  inci- 
dental to  the  process  and  is  guarded  against, 
at  aU  times,  by  the  integrity  ot  the  shielding. 
In  the  future,  ASC  or  private  enterprise  sta- 
tions. Isolated  below  ground,  will  be  used  to 
process  the  used  fuel,  and  recover  the  plu- 
tonliun  and  other  valuable  elements  therein. 
Remotely  operated  manipulators  and  me- 
chanical hands  are  used  to  accomplish  this, 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  you  use 
tongs  to  move  a  log  on  the  fire  to  keep  from 
burning  your  hands.  The  power  pile  in  a 
reactor  may  be  likened  to  your  grandfathers 
pot-bellied  stove  which  is  biu'ning  dry  wood, 
(IP")  but  stacked  all  around  the  stove  Is 
green  and  wet  wood.  (XT")  and  because  of 
the  proximity  (enriching)  this  wood  too  will 
bum  when  you're  ready  to  feed  it,  if  it  is 
kept  close  enough  for  a  long  enough  period 
(sufficiently  enriched)  but  thertf  Is  nothing 
that  is  i^t  to  take  place  suddenly  like  an  ex- 
plosion of  liquid  fxiel  or  trinitrotoluol,  etc. 

The  pile  of  uranium  fuel  with  which  we 
started  has  become  more  valuable  after  its 
use  in  a  fast  breeder  reactor  of  the  tractor 
and  a  trip  of  10  to  30,000  miles.  The  cost 
of  reproceeslng  must  be  charged  against  it 
but  our  strategy  should  be  that  of  having 
stations  scattered  over  the  country,  well 
stocked,  out  of  sight  and  secure  from  rifle 
shots  and  other  fcxms  of  sabotage.  Remem- 
ber we  save  the  oost  of  p(u:king  and  shipping 
the  eves  and  oxides  by  using  the  trucking  in- 
dustry for  this  purpose.  Enemy  saboteurs 
couldnt  possibly  do  much,  if  any,  <^Xamage. 
Now  consider  the  analogy  of  1  pound  of 
uranlimi  being  equal  in  power  to  3  million 
gallons  of  fuel  oil.  What  does  it  cost  to 
store  that  amount  of  oil?  What  does  it  cost 
to  store  1  pound  of  luiuiium?  Underground. 
What  Is  the  comparative  sectu'lty  in  time  of 
peace,  or  war? 

Speaking  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  I  would 
say  that  our  onderground  storage  tech- 
niques are  very  highly  developed,  but  the  dis- 
tribution is  bad  and  the  equipment  Is  get- 
ting old.  Since  it  Is  concentrated  largely  In 
one  area  It  prevents  a  training  program,  with 
general  college  participation,  frcnn  being  ef- 
fective. We  need  more  trained  people  in  ttils 
field  and  the  various  fuel  stations  should  be 
manned  by  highly  trained  personnel  in  a 
manner  that  colleges  would  have  access  to 
such  plants  for  on-the-job  training.  Natu- 
rally only  the  lesser  responsibilities  would  go 
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to  the  BtudMit.  Fuel  osre  station  manags- 
msot  shoold  be  coosldsred  a  career  Job  for 
highly  trataad.  •xperienesd  eaginaera. 

It  does  seem  equitable  that  part  of  the 
present  personnel  at  Hanfacd  and  other 
places,  having  done  such  an  excellent  Job 
over  tha  years,  could  be  released  from  this 
routins  storage  swilgnmst,  ta  cenosntrate 
oa  the  space  agency  pi-aMfms  for  whksh 
they  are  so  wfXL  swMed  aad  needed.  Just  to 
keep  their  Uvea  chMic  foB  at  interest. 

R.  J.   WSMUMOrOM. 

Osmwlrtay  £ii#ineer. 
P.S. — Following  Is  a  play-by-play  running 
account  of  the  new  concept  of  a  driver  re- 
fueling an  atomlo-powered  tractor.  Hie 
year,  1908.  The  driver  at  soma  i>olnt  on  the 
road  has  swlt^ed  from  his  No.  1  foel  core 
to  hia  No.  a  fuel  core  because  his  iastra- 
msnts  have  Indicated  itbtX  a  S-perc«at 
bumap  has  been  readied,  or.  ss  in  the  case 
of  operative  mxOfunctions  lbs  No.  1  oors  was 
poisoned  and  shut  down.  The  No.  3  fuel 
core  was  mads  (^>erative  by  Initiating  crit- 
icality  in  order  to  bring  the  load  to  dock  and 
then  the  tractor  to  the  refueling  center, 
probably  owned  by  Phillips  or  Standard  and 
licensed  by  the  U.S.  Atomte  Energy  Ooomiis- 
slon.  USAEC  or  AEC.  Upon  reaching  the  re- 
fueling station  at  Vb»  appointed  time,  the 
driver  drove  through  a  large  door  into  a 
round  struotora  with  a  doseflttlng  Inner 
enclosiuv  fdr  his  vehids  aad  spotted  the 
tractor  over  certain  plugged  openings  in  the 
floor  and  against  locating  stops  for  core  No. 
I.  Hs  pulled  the  control  cable  from  the 
mobile  operation  receptacle  and  plugged  it 
into  the  fuel  station  control  receptacle, 
blocked  his  wheels,  closed  a  valve  handwheel. 
and  left  the  bxilldlng.  A  service  monitor 
soon  checked  the  connectloas  and  conditions 
and  dosed  tha  tnaer  contaiaer  seals  and 
started  the  oooUng  gas  within.  Ths  No.  1 
core  is  now  dormant  aad  the  No.  2  core  is 
idle.  Its  Integrity  secure.  The  safety  re- 
leases for  the  oontalnmeat  vessel  holding  the 
No.  1  core  are  released  manually  and  all 
personnel  Isaves  the  upper  building  stnic- 
ture.  By  remote  control  from  the  operating 
cubicle  below  the  floor,  the  following  action 
takes  place.  Please  read  nates  Nos.  1  and  2 
before  going  on. 

MOTZ    NO.    1 

Reliability  factors  ars  such  that  a  truck 
oould  be  dsslghsd  to  have  a  singls  power  core 
and  give  SJ(00-<.000  hours  of  operation,  at 
which  time  it  must  be  scheduled  into  a  re- 
fueling station. 

NOTX  MO.    s 

The  mud  pan  covering  the  containment 
vessel  under  the  truck  has  been  previously 
removed  and  a  preliminary  inspection  at  the 
shell  at  tha  power  units  mads  at  the  at- 
tachment points.  Instruments  therein  tell 
us  about  any  radiation  losses  in  excess  of 
those  permitted  by  the  national  health 
standards  and  a  record  of  same  is  made.  The 
means  at  withdrawing  oontrol  rods  is  also 
disccmnected  at  this  point  because  we  want  a 
oomplete  unit  to  go  underground  to  the 
laboratories. 

Tliis  is  now  in  sequence:  the  required 
amount  at  sodliun  is  pun^ied  from  the  core 
and  stored  at  SOO*  F.  while  the  jdugs  in  tha 
floor  are  being  retracted,  ready  to  reoelve 
the  used-up  power  unit.  Now  it  is  preferable 
to  keep  tha  fuel  subassemblies  covered  with 
sodlTun  at  260*  F.  miniTniim  but  there  will 
bs  a  heat  rise  which  wlU  be  dissipated  as  re- 
quirsd  by  circulating  aocAat  gas  (argon  or 
equal)  through  a  door  operated  by  oatilda 
controls  into  the  hot  i 


A  supporting  plate  with  positioning  dowela 
next  arises  from  beneath  the  floor  sorfaos 


(thnm^  ana  at  tha  holes) ,  and  thrse  or  four 
screws  (1  ineh-8  NC)  enter  the  fuel  pot  skin 
and  secure  the  pot  to  the  supporting  plate, 
which  win  evenCoiOIy  transport  the  pot  to  a 
conveyor  where  It  wlH  be  cooled  and  stored 
in  a  IS-t— t  daap  yaol  at  water  autll  the  pra- 
ceesOTS  are  rsady  ta  give  It  their  atteatlMi  in 
the  noatatf  at  Vlt»  valuable  plutontum.  All 
thla  takes  plaee  as  saaa  as  the  air  wreadies 
remave  the  high-teasile,  hlgh-temperatiure 
ci^ytlve  bolts  ttam  their  mating  threads  and 
the  support  at  tha  ftiel  core  is  thus  trans- 
ferred frsm  tha  uyper  reactor  frame  to  the 
servioe  statlan  sopyortlug  plate. 

Hie  design  af  this  pot  and  its  accessories 
is  a  very  challeagtag  project  in  itself,  as  ytm 
can  see.  It  must  contain  the  fuel  core,  two 
sodium  pumps  which  operate  at  temi>ar«- 
tures  up  to  1.1S0*  F.,  and  ttie  duets  to  give 
the  tmlt  tha  highly  desirable  counterflow 
cooling.  A  trap  for  ssparatlng  ths  impurities 
in  sodium  shauld  be  designed  into  the  pot. 
AU  thU  pat  sssembly  is  InstaUed  inside  per- 
manent Whielding  on  the  vehicle  and  it  (the 
pot)  couldn%  weigh  less  than  a  ton.  Orootdd 
it?  Tha  shielding  wlH  probably  be  a  cheaper 
uranium  are  and  lead,  used  in  conjunction 
with  each  attur  and  alloyed  plates  to  give 
a  predetannined  standard  of  integrity.  An 
inert  gaa  shraud  encloses  the  areas  of  seals 
and  openings. 

Before  digressing  further,  the  removal  of 
the  used-up  fuel  oora  is  followed  by  the 
installatlaa  of  the  new  power  core  in  a  new 
pot  with  ooanilfftely  ovarhaoled  pumpe. 
cleaned-ottt  trapa,  aad  cleaned-tip  control 
roda,  which  mmmm  «p  into  plaae.  held  l^  a 
supporting  plate  similar  to  ths  one  that  re- 
moved the  used  oore.  The  bolts  are  tight- 
ened into  the  upper  half  of  the  reactor  now 
and  the  supporting  plate  is  relsased  from 
the  pot  and  dlMypsars  below  Iba  floor  level 
after  whloU  ths  phtgs  olose  the  hoias  tn  the 
floor  whfla  a  valva  opens  and  the  sodtom 
oomea  up  ta  the  proper  level;  instrumants 
taU  us  when  everything  is  normal  and  in 
ths  desired  state.  The  control  rods  are  con- 
nected maaually,  the  shrouding  is  made 
tight.  The  station  attendant  then  checks 
off  the  Job  aad  the  driver  signs  on  and  is 
ready  to  drive  away  when  the  necessary  doors 
and  openlafB  are  set  and  oontn^  taken 
from  ststtsa  ta  mabUe  connectors.  The  ve- 
hicle is  still  on  No.  2  core  with  No.  1  dor- 
mant and  in  readiness  for  crltlcality  when 
needed. 

A  study  of  the  time  spent  in  gas  stations 
by  oonventionally  powered  trucks  in  trave- 
ling ao.OOO  mUes,  fUllng  tanks,  checking  oU 
and  stopi^ng  for  water  etc.  would  be  very 
Interesting.  The  iQtlmate  goal  for  nuclear 
power  could  be  one  servioe  stop  for  each 
80,000  milss.  Moreover,  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  NaUan's  secorlt^  accrues  with  the 
placing  af  ouuiy  sources  and  stations  where- 
in atomic  tod  is  stared  and  avaUable  to  the 
various  government  agendea  at  all  times. 

(PuBUSBXSS'  NoTK. — Our  author,  Mr.  War- 
rington, iB  a  stickier  tor  ideas  and  practices  to 
be  proven  or  dispreven.  We  have  been 
favored  with  the  first  printing  of  his  "Atomic 
Power  for  Trucks^  studies,  because  hs  be- 
Ueves  we  reach  the  right  people  with  Shln>er 
N  Carrier.  We  are  reminded  of  hU  work  in 
tlie  wnglnsfirlag  erafalaatlon  that  developed 
tha  steam  catapult  tor  the  aircraft  carrier 
Fonestal  in  the  eazly  1980's.  Of  over  100 
top  engineers  enipiged  In  this  project,  his 
proposal  and  msMiods  for  using  steam  was 
handled  about  eooaMsrably  and  ha  was  wat>- 
Jeoted  to  mneh  **^^v^  tiam  his  assoolates, 
bnt  after  a  year  of  aoneentzmtad  effort,  the 
catapult  prototype  «•■•  found  to  be 
■upertor.  Mr.  Warrington  was  later 
placed  in  tha  posltloa  of  checker  for  the 


group,  wliich  was  ootnprised  of  so  many  of 
the  boys  who  did  so  much  of  the  kidding.) 
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EXnoraiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  heretofore  granted,  I  insert 
the  13th  of  the  aeries  oi  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  C3iieaffo  TMbune  during  the 
period  Frtmiary  18  through  March  2, 
1964.  dealing  with  the  so-called  cItU 
rights  bill.  HJl.  7152.  This  editorial  is 
entitled,  "Civil  Rights  or  Civil  Wrongs?" 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Congress: 
Civil.  EtaMRs  OB  Orvn.  Waoaoaf 


"Changing  ttmeaf  What  do  you  mean? 
The  only  thing  that  has  changed  haa  baan 
the  method  man  has  osed  to  destioy  what 
he  has  built  np.  Tb  dsstroy  it  under  the 
mystical  pied  piper  IDuslon  of  etrll  rl^ts 
is  merely  finding  a  new  way  ot  aooompUah- 
ing  what  man  has  been  doing  stnoa  history 
first  recorded  his  yearning  to  be  free.  We 
have  stood  sa  an  exception  to  tha  trend,  hi 
my  Judgment,  for  one  basle  reason:  the  wlss 
ccmstltuticxial  limitations  on  actions  of  gor- 
emment.  Now  I  am  not  so  sure."  (Bepre- 
sentatlve JoHw  M.  ASHaaooK.  RepubUean, 
of  Ohio.) 

The  Ttlbune  has  given  extended  attentton 
in  its  news  odunuis  and  on  ita  iHtWflrlnl 
page  to  the  11  tltlea  at  the  dvfl  rights  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Ssnato  aftar  ap- 
proval by  the  Hooae.  We  did  so  tn  the  belief 
that  there  was  not  1  person  oat  of  lOjOOO 
who  had  more  than  tha  faintest  ooooaptlon 
ot  the  ocmtents  of  tha  bill  or  ttie  swes|>lini, 
impUoatlona  and  protiable  effects  of  this 
leglsUtlon. 

At  the  oonduslon  of  our  factual  prsaen- 
tatlon  and  paralld  editorial  oomment,  we 
opened  our  pages  Sunday  to  two  piijfbssois 
of  law.  one  from  the  Univesslty  of  Ohleago, 
one  from  the  Tale  law  faoolty.  presenting 
opposing  oplniona  on  the  merits  and  oon- 
sUtutionality  ot  the  bUl. 

Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurtan  sp6ks  for  the  legis- 
lation.   Prof.  Robert  Bork  apoka  sgalnst  it. 

As  the  legal  battle  of  tha  century,  this 
turned  out  to  be  eomethlng  lees  than  the 
Clay-Liston  brawl.  It  waa  as  If  both  gladia- 
tors devdoped  sore  arms  and  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  bell  for  the  7th  round.  We 
shall  not.  however,  hold  up  their  purses  on 
that  account. 

lb.  Bark  proved  a  cautious  oonstitutlcmal- 
ist.  Mr.  Kurland  was  ths  Clay  of  the  en- 
gagement. ehooCing.  "Tm  the  greatest."  and 
to  tha  TVlbune.  "Eat  your  words."  Hs  em- 
broldared  the  oooaalon  by  relleviag  himself 
of  some  curdled  ressntments  of  long  stand- 
ing against  this  newspaper.  We  think  well 
survive. 

Among  Mr.  Kurland "s  other  a^Mrsions  eras 
that  tha  Ttlbune,  both  in  its  news  storlas  and 
adMortsl  ooBHsesat.  offsrsd  the  srgumanta 
only  of  anlagaidsts  of  tha  bilL  Should  he 
ahaaoa  to  mad  tha  debate  in  the  Houss,  to- 
gether with  the  majority  aad  minority  re- 
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porti  at  the  Judle  mt  caauntttM.  h«  wUl  dls- 
oow  ttmt  tb«  a  JoKlty  eoalttlan  offand  •!- 
moat  no  MgmaM  to  la  wippott  of  tlM  oon- 
■tltutlaiiAU^  of  llM  VHtaos  pvovWons. 

n  bad  tbm  vo*i  i  and  «hoaa  to  avoid  eon- 
■tltottooal  pagtttk  atton.  pvlkapa  for  ttaa  rea- 
son tbat  tba  MU  iBS  milna<liid  on  tba  Judi- 
ciary OMnmlttaa  it  ttM  laa(  aiJnirta  bj  tiia 
DcpartBMnfe  of  /a  ifelea  and  imiinillt— 
waa  Umitad  to  1 1  Uanto  lor  both  tlM 
cratle  UMjortty  an  1  tlie  Rapobttoaa  aoinorlty, 
tha  laaderi  of  «]  ileh  wera  both  oommltted 
to  tiM  MD.  light  miaawn 

Tha  euuaUlutk  nal  argnmenta  were  thtu 
oonflned  to  omxm  anta  at  tha  bill  when  de- 
bate began.  It  U  notaworthy  that  the  two 
moat  effaettva  ape  whaa  against  the  blil  were 
made  by  norttaani  Bapublleana-^topreaenta- 
tiva  hmmwrnnm^jol  Otato.  and  PapraaentatlTe 
Wtxiam,  ot  mm  1  [ampahlre.  The  benighted 
aoutheman  who  oppoaad  the  bill  signified 
that  they  at  lea  it  knew  the  OonaUtutlon 
and  tha  law.  .  Tt  ey  argued  Intelligently,  if 
unavallln^y,  and  were  gifted  with  a  humor 
oaoagjlewnialy  abiant  from  the  ranks  of 
rightaooanaas. 

If  we  ehoae,  wc  could  throw  a  little  oon- 
sUtottonal  Uw  tauk  at  Mr.  Kurland.  He 
Ignotea  the  fact  that  an  unreversed  Su- 
preme ODurt  daoj  ikm  of  1888  held  unoon- 
aUtuttooal  a  "pv  Ule  aoeonmodatlons"  act 
ttxfUagtj  atmllar  to  that  in  the  preeent  bill, 
eateept  that  It  wa  i  baaed  solely  on  the  14th 
ameadmant  and  i  lid  not  alao  appeal  to  the 
<«'*""'i"«  daoae.  Thla  U  the  cnij  section 
oi  the  19M  1>1U  wl  ich  Mr.  Kurland  argued  at 
length. 

Mr.  KtBlaad  elt  sa  law  to  his  purpoae.  We 
eonld  ctto  SupivEke  Court  dedalons  on  the 
othar  aide,  such  i  ■  tha  Wllmlngtod  Parking 
Anthoctty  oaaa  at  1981.  the  OreenTllle  case 
d  IMS.  thf  How  urd  Johnson  case  of  1069, 
aad  tha  "broken  package  doctrine."  But 
tha  effort  la  hanU  r  rewarding.  We  will  con- 
cede Mr.  Kurland  one  thing:  any  oonatitu- 
tlonal  qttsatton  leering  the  sacred  tag  of 
"etvll  rl^Kto"  la  noat  likely  to  find  Chief 
Jnatlea  Warren  ai  id  tha  liberal  majority  on 
the  wrong  aide  of  the  facta  and  the  law. 

Aa  wa  have  aali  1.  tha  dvU  rlghta  bill  is  a 
vaaC  iBvaalon  am  ivurpatlon  on  the  part 
ot  the  VMaral  Ot  vemmant  ot  the  rights  of 
IndlTldials.  unions,  bcnneowners, 
elae  It  haa  be«i  declared  to 
beltove  ttothfully — 90  percent  oon- 
wtth  llie  irtenalon  of  Pedaral  power 
and  10  pareant  ulth  any  zlghta  which  can 
ba  mt  rtearrlTiBrt  It  la  a  distortion  ot  the 
pohlto  iBtareat,  ra  [ulrlng  that  89  J  percent  of 
tha  popolatlon  a  commodate  Itaelf  to  the 
coniaiihiiira  o<  tie  ramalnlng  10.1  percent, 
eapafialTy  aa  regar  la  privacy,  aaaodatton.  and 
dMlca.  U  thaaa  i  illnqolahmants  were  based 
on  aonnd  conatJ  tatlonal  command,  they 
nl^t  ba  aoeaptei «  If  not  welcomed,  but  we 
do  not  find  It  ao. 

TlM  laglalatlon  further,  regards  those 
who>  by  promott  ig  lawbreaklng  and  dvll 
clamor,  have  oec  isloned  much  of  the  do- 
maatlc  vexation  a  tha  country.  It  is  a  pay- 
off to  a  Mertln  L  xther  King  who  says  that 
laws  noi  to  hla  aa  lafketlon  are  to  be  broken. 
It  la  appaaaeoMnt  of  an  Anoc  CtATTOir  Fow- 
HX  who  proclaims ,  "We've  go«  tha  irtilte  man 
on  tha  nm."  and  adilaea  Wegro  dtlaens  to 
"think  aa  a  bioe.  i  et  aa  a  bloc,  and  vote  aa  a 
bloc."  When  tnmnetlana  of  morality  are 
Invoked,  aodi  aanpmeats  are  not  brelavant. 

Moreover,  tha  pi  oflalona  at  tbU  bill.  If  they 

not  prove  even  a  halfway 

will  mooBt  until  constltu- 

'^'^111^  aa  a  broken  rub- 

wa  ahall  all  ba  under 

%t  win  make  the  OrweU 

look  Uka  a  sozaery  story. 

,  who  ware  making 

tha  amallnratlon  of 

•tfcttndaa.  are  going  to  like 

laaUtlaaawhltea. 


beciOfna  law.  wUl 


BydOTStSHM  laiipMdcac*  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REItiARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


or 


Toax 


IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  RSPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

iSn.  KELLY.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  on  March 
25,  1M4,  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
world  will  recall  3  brief  years  during 
which  tb^  nation  tasted  liberty,  and 
wUl  rededicate  thonselves  to  the  distant 
and  cherished  goal  of  lasting  independ- 
ence. For  today.  Byelorussia  is  one  of 
the  many  ci4>tive  nations  that  lie  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Byelorussians  are  one  of  the  many  op- 
pressed peoples  who  long  to  free  Uiem- 
selves  from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

For  centuries,  the  Byelorussians  have 
constituted  an  ethnically  distinct  people 
endowed  with  their  own  customs  and  cul- 
tural traditions  and  with  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  their  separate  national  des- 
tiny. These  traits  persisted  during  three 
centuries  of  subjugation  to  the  Russian 
Czar.  During  three  centuries  the  longing 
for  national  Independence  never  once 
wavered.  In  1918.  the  chance  was 
seized,  and  an  Independent  Byelorussian 
NationsJ  Republic  was  proclaimed.  The 
totalitarian  system  which  replaced  the 
Czarist  dlctatorsh^  had  by  no  means 
discarded  imperial  ambitions,  however. 
In  1921,  the  Byelorussian  Republic  col- 
Imised  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Red 
Army.  EcMxmilc  exploitation,  political 
purges,  and  enforced  cultural  assimila- 
tion became  brutal  everyday  realities; 
national  Independence  entered  the  realm 
of  dreams  and  hopes.  Those  dreams  and 
hopes  are  still  aUve;  their  realization 
must  be  the  aspiration  of  all  people  who 
know  what  it  is  to  live  in  freedom  today. 


Distntfaishcd  Service  Award  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fnxn  Illinois  [Mr.  Klucstn- 
sKi]  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  a  very  great  honor 
th»t  was  conferred  this  morning  on  one 
of  my  cfrfleagues  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  OT^xill,  Jk. 

Hie  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
19M  was  conferred  upon  Ccxigressman 
OT^KiLL  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
dL  The  oitlre  congressional  delegation 
from  our  great  Commonwealth  was  rep- 
resented as  our  fellow  Member  received 
this  great  hxHior. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  so  richly  de- 
served the  accolades  that  were  heaped 


upon  him  by  leaders  from  the  executive 
branch,  the  leglslattre  brandi  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  dlstlngulahed  labor 
leaders. 

Titt  TMOIntlon  dting  Oongressman 
OTYkill  that  has  been  placed  In  the  Rbc- 
OBo  speaks  eloqumtly  of  the  servloe  that 
he  has  given  durbig  his  27  ytars  fai  the 
public  life  of  our  Slate  and  Nation. 
Speakar  MeCormaek;  Lawrence  O'Brien, 
special  usiatant  to  the  Preeldait  for 
congTMslonal  affairs;  Mr.  C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  prestdent  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department,  AFL-CIO; 
Rocco  Alberto,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Ooonell;  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy;  and  the  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  House,  J(^ed 
in  paying  a  magnificent  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman O'Neill. 

Massachusetts  can  be  proud  of  the  out- 
standing service  he  has  given  to  his  be- 
loved Commonwealth.  All  of  us  are 
proud  that  he  has  been  singled  out  for 
this  coveted  award. 


Conpestmaa  Fine  Praises  Police  Captaia 
Daawoody 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so  often, 
one  man  among  a  group  stands  out  like 
a  beacon.  Such  a  person  Is  New  York 
City's  Police  Capt.  Harold  J.  Dunwoody 
who  took  command  of  the  47th  police 
precinct  in  my  congressional  district  2 
months  ago. 

For  several  years  the  homeowners  and 
residents  of  this  section  of  my  district 
have  complained  that  this  precinct,  the 
city's  eighth  largest  in  size  and  the  fifth 
largest  in  pcvulatlon,  was  too  unwleldly 
for  one  command.  They  demanded  that 
the  precinct  be  broken  into  two  to  cope 
with  the  series  of  burglaries,  robberies, 
vandalism,  and  other  acts  of  violence. 
The  feeling  among  the  constituency  was 
that  by  aplittlng  the  precinct  it  would 
increase  law-enforcement  efficiency. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Police 
Captain  Dunwoody  tocdc  ov^ ,  law  en- 
forcement In  the  area  Increased  appreci- 
ably. He  met  with  taxpayer  and  home- 
owner groups  and  convinced  them  that 
he  could  do  an  effeetlYe  Job  in  the  area 
without  disrupting  the  precinct.  With 
200  policemen  under  his  command.  Cap- 
tain Dunwoody  has  Improved  the  situa- 
tion In  this  area  of  the  district. 

Police  Commissioner  Murphy,  who  has 
an  enviable  record  In  law  enforcement. 
Is  to  be  commended  for  his  assignment 
of  Captain  Dunwoody  to  the  47th  pre- 
cinct. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituency,  more 
particularly  those  in  the  47th  precinct, 
I  wish  to  eoDgratulate  Captain  Dun- 
woody for  the  results  he  has  accom- 
plished In  a  relative^  short  time. 


Aiinu  hj  NatioDal  CoMBuadcr  of  At 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  Bomni  cAaouorA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24, 1964,  Daniel  P.  Foley,  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  ad- 
dressed the  department  of  South  Caio- 
llna  in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  occasion 
was  the  spring  rally. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Comman- 
der Foley  and  I  was  deeply  impre&ed 
by  his  remarks. 

The  American  Legion  has  throughout 
the  years  helped  carry  the  fight  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country.  In  these  re- 
marks, Commander  Foley  points  out 
some  of  the  accomplishments  and  also 
sets  forth  some  of  the  goals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  I  think  that  these  gocds 
should  be  gone  over  carefully  by  all  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Foley's  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ak  Addibbs  bt  Daniel  P.  Polkt,  Nattonai, 

COICMAMBBI,  THK  AlCDtlCAIf  I^OION,  BXTOKK 
DZPAKTMXNT  Or  SOUTH  CAROUirA,  COLTTUBIA, 

S.O.,  Mabch  24,  1964  (Sprino  Rally) 

What  B  pleasure  it  1b  to  be  with  my  good 
friends  of  the  American  Legion  of  South 
Oarollna,  the  ladlee  of  your  fine  auxlUary 
and  your  distinguished  guests  here  at  this 
spring  rally. 

This  Department  of  South  Carolina  has 
produced  some  truly  great  American  Le- 
gionnaires who  have  helped  shape  the  pro- 
grams and  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Legion, 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  nationally  for 
so  many,  many  years. 

Here  we  speak  of  men  such  as  Past  Na- 
tional Vice  Cknunander  Sam  Latimer,  who 
not  only  served  the  Legion  in  this  ce^aclty, 
but  who  has  served  long  and  faithfully  as  a 
member  of  our  National  Public  Relations 
Commission  and  was  publicly  recognized  for 
that  service  at  our  1963  national  convention 
in  Miami  Beach. 

Rev.  Feltham  Jamee  brought  great  stat- 
ure to  the  national  chaplaincy  of  the 
Legion  and  his  advice  and  counsel  are  widely 
sought  and  highly  respected  In  the  ranks  of 
Legion  chaplains  and  elsewhere  throughout 
our  organization.  Toxir  national  executive 
committeeman,  E.  Roy  Stone  ke^js  us  all  In 
line  on  the  floor  of  the  national  executive 
committee  as  chairman  of  our  vital  resolu- 
tions subcommittee. 

Here  in  the  depcu-tment  Itself,  one  cannot 
overlook  the  fine  manner  In  which  D^art- 
ment  Commander  Tom  Peden  has  discharged 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  an  able 
assist  from  Adjutant  Page  N.  Keesee. 

While  a  departments  membership  achieve- 
ment is  by  no  means  the  total  measure  of 


Appendix 

how  well  the  department  Is  doing  Its  Job — 
It  la  always  an  important  barometer. 

South  Carolina,  as  of  mid-March,  ranked 
14tk  among  the  58  departments  of  the  Legion 
in  1904  membership  achievement  as  of  that 
date.  Tou  had  reached  more  than  88  per- 
cent of  your  goal  f<»-  the  year.  Tou  were  in 
easy  reach  of  your  1963  total  as  of  that  same 
date,  and  with  only  s<xne  2,500  to  go  to  reach 
the  goal  for  this  year. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  reach  your  goal  for  this  year, 
and  as  close  as  you  are  I  believe  that  South 
Carolina  and  sevra'al  other  departments  in 
this  same  general  area  of  membership 
achievement  could  go  over  the  top  for  1964 
with  Jxist  a  couple  of  weeks  of  good  solid 
effort. 

Here  at  approxhnately  the  midpoint  of 
my  term  as  national  commander,  I  think  It 
would  be  apiH-oprlate  to  talk  with  you  briefly 
about  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
done,  and  some  of  the  many  things  yet  to 
be  done. 

As  you  know,  we  recently  concluded  our 
fourth  anual  midwinter  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  more  than  1,200 
Legion  leaders  from  across  the  Nation  shar- 
ing in  a  series  of  inspirational,  and,  I  feel, 
highly  productive  conferences  which  auger 
well  for  the  future  of  this  American  Legion. 

Significant  among  the  accomplishments 
of  this  session  was  a  pledge  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator John  S.  Oleason,  Jr.,  that  the 
VA  would  continue  to  work  with  the  Legion 
in  our  fight  to  obtain  passage  of  legislation 
providing  for  reopening  of  national  service 
life  insuranca. 

"nils,  as  you  know,  has  been  a  major  Legion 
legislative  objective  for  some  time  and  we 
were  greatly  encouraged  to  learn  of  the  sub- 
stantial support  this  measure  has  in  official 
Washington. 

While  our  legislative  program  is  most  com- 
prehensive, two  other  measures  which  we 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  are,  to  us.  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

We  strongly  reiterated  our  support  of  HJl. 
1927  which  would  Improve  the  death  and 
disability  pension  program  which  long  has 
been  in  need  of  revision  and  we  renewed  our 
support  of  HJl.  8009,  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration, and  which  we  hope  will  be  mertiy 
the  first  step  by  our  Qovemment  In  making 
adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  aging 
and,  chronically  111  veteran  who  Is  In  need. 

0\u  position  in  these  matters  may  have 
been  substantially  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  this  year  we  observe  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  ai  bUl  of  rights,  the  most  com- 
prehensive single  piece  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted. 

To  the  critics  of  veterans'  benefits,  we  were 
able  to  point  to  these  significant  facts: 

(1)  More  than  lOVi  million  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  received 
all  or  part  of  their  advanced  education  under 
provisions  of  the  Gl  bill.  This  program  pro- 
vided the  Nation  with  480.000  engineers, 
403.000  teachers,  165,000  scientlBts,  and 
226,000  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  other 
skilled  technical  personnel  In  allied  medical 
fields. 

(2)  While  the  educational  inovlsions  of 
this  act  were  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  package.  It  is  estimated  that,  on  the 
average,  the  present  annual  Income  of  vet- 
erans who  benefited  from  the  GI  bill  In 
this  manner  is  some  $2,000  abore  that  of  non- 


veterans  in  similar  categories,  and  the  added 
tax  revenue  from  ez-GI*!  whose  earning 
power  has  been  enhanced  has  pidd  the  cost 
of  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  In 
full. 

As  always,  and  I  reiterated  this  point  to 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  oo 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  American  Legion's  ob- 
jective Is  that:  "Responsible  veterans'  legis- 
lation should  express  the  concern  of  the  pub- 
lic in  veterans'  affairs." 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  past  accom- 
plishments in  every  field  of  endeavor  in 
which  we  as  an  organization  have  been 
concerned  for  these  past  45  years,  yet  we 
know  we  can  never  afford  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.  To  do  so  would  be  to  jdaoe  in 
Jeopardy  those  gains  which  have  been  so 
painstakingly  made,  and  to  concede  that  no 
new  problems  exist.  This,  of  covant,  is  not 
the  case.  The  Legion  proposes  to  move  with 
the  times  and  changing  times  create  new  and 
often  more  difficult  problems  than  we  al- 
ready have  met.  One  of  these.  I'm  sure, 
confronts  us  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  for 
I  suspect  that  the  problem  of  the  aged  and 
aging  veteran  may,  before  it  is  resolved,  be 
one  of  the  most  rugged  with  which  the 
American  Legion  has  ever  dealt. 

Many  of  you  may  recall  that  upon  accep- 
tance of  the  office  of  national  conunander, 
which  our  Miami  Beach  national  conven- 
tion bestowed  upon  me,  I  told  the  assembled 
delegates  that  I  looked  forward  to  my  term 
of  office  as  a  year  of  rededlcation  to  the 
principles  of  the  American  Legion,  and  a 
year  of  rediscovery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
our  priceless  American  heritage. 

But.  rededlcation  and  rediscovery  are 
meanlngleos  terms  unless  they  are  backed 
by  strong  positive  action  programs  to  extend 
the  principles  oi  the  American  Legion  into 
those  areas  where  they  are  most  needed — 
and  to  defend  the  fundamentals  ol  our 
heritage  against  all  comers. 

As  basic  as  It  is  to  the  American  Legion, 
our  challenge  Is  not  in  the  field  of  rehabUl- 
tation  alone,  but  the  challenge  is  there  and 
is  as  real  and  as  demanding  in  every  other 
area  In  which  the  Legion  seeks  to  serve — 
Americanism,  national  secxulty,  and  child 
welfare. 

The  American  Legion  believes  it  Is  so  es- 
sential that  this  Nation  be  prepared  to  speak 
from  a  position  of  strength  to  those  who 
understand  no  other  language.  Certainly, 
we  are  In  favor  of  any  effort  to  reduce  in- 
ternational tensions — efforts  that  will  be 
binding  upon  all  parties  concerned — but  un- 
less and  until  we  see  some  concrete  evidence 
of  good  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists, we  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  vigil  or 
to  permit  any  weakening  of  our  own  struc- 
ture of  national  defense  and  security. 

The  shooting  down  of  two  unarmed  Amer- 
ican training  planes  in  the  Berlin  area  in 
the  space  of  some  6  weeks  does  not  look 
like  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  live  together 
In  peace  as  peace-loving  people  would  in- 
terpret it.  The  crew  6f  the  first  plane  shot 
down  was  killed.  Now  the  three-man  crew 
of  the  second  plane,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge.  Is  held  captive  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Our  State  Department  has  made  de- 
mands for  the  safe  return  of  the  three  Air 
Force  officers,  and  we  of  the  Amo-lcan  Legion 
believe  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
until  these  men  who  risk  their  lives  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  are  safely  returned  to 
us. 
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the  American  Legion  set  Its  heart  and  hand 
some  45  years  ago  Is  the  very  best  way  for 
us  to  serve  the  causes  which  all  of  us  hold 
so  dear,  and  to  preserve  the  priceless  heritage 
that  is  ours  because  we  bel6ng  to  the  land 
of  the  free. 

Having  set  our  hearts  and  our  minds  to 
the  accompUslunent  of  these  objectives, 
there  is  no  force  on  earth  that  can  deter 
us,  Emd  I  believe  we  shall  have  the  blessings 
of  a  higher  power  if  we  seek  our  objectives 
with  the  unselfish  motivation  of  servlc^  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow  man 


Stormy  Day  u  New  York  City  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  to  read  the  following  article 
in  the  Tuesday,  March  24.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Certainly, 
the  matter  of  violence  and  lack  of  disci- 
pline in  the  New  York  City  school  system 
is  one  to  cause  grave  concern.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  understand 
what  I  mean  when  they  read  this  article 
which  I  Insert  in  the  Record  under  leave 
heretofore  granted. 

Stormy  Day  in  Schools — Teackss  Stoned — 

THiao  Tims 

(By  Joseph  Michalak) 

This  time  they  used  tomatoes  as  well  as 
fists — including  those  of  an  allegedly  drunk- 
en boy — during  oife  of  the  toughest  days  on 
teachers  since  the  current  wave  of  assaults 
by  pupUs  last  month. 

Altogether,  six  teachers — two  of  them  in 
one  Manhattan  school — were  attacked  yes- 
terday. In  addition,  the  board  of  education 
reported  the  stoning  of  another  teacher  last 
Friday — the  third  such  attack  against  the 
teacher  this  month. 

The  highest  1-day  total  of  attacks  on 
teachers  is  seven  on  March  6.  Yesterday's 
outbreak  and  the  Friday  attack  resulted  In 
the  arrests  and  suspensions  of  11  students. 

In  another  incident  yesterday,  apparently 
not  related  to  the  teacher  situation,  a  1ft- 
year-old  Brooklyn  student  leaped  from  the 
fourth-floor  ledge  of  John  Jay  High  School, 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street.  But  she 
was  caught  in  a  police  net  waiting  below,  and 
suffered  only  minor  bruises  and  shock. 

The  girl  had  danced  and  paraded  on  the 
ledge  for  more  than  an  hour  while  resisting 
the  efforts  of  priests,  friends,  school  officials. 
and  police  to  coax  her  down.  She  was  Iden- 
tified as  Yvonne  Burgess,  a  sophomore,  who 
lives  at  129  St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  teacher  attacked  by  stone  throwers 
Friday  was  Oabriel  Nelman.  22.  in  his  second 
year  as  a  substitute  at  Public  School  30, 
Brook  Avenue  and  141st  Street,  the  Bronx. 
He  was  struck  outside  the  school  by  stones 
thrown  by  two  pupils,  both  about  13  years 
old,  who  were  held  on  charges  of  felonious 
assault  and  suspended  from  school. 

Mr.  Nelman,  the  board  said,  was  previously 
attacked  on  March  2  and  &— in  each  case 
by  a  boy  who  was  subsequently  suspended. 
The  one  on  the  6th  did  not  previously  men- 
tion the  hurling  of  stones. 

The  victim  of  the  tomato  attack  yesterday 
was  WUllam  M.  Phlpps,  32,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  music  teacher  at  Junior  High 
School  120.  at  Madison  Avenue  and  120th 
Street  only  a  month  ago.  He  was  attacked 
at  315  p.m.  by  four  boys,  about  14  years  old. 


while  on  his  way  to  the  subway  station  at 
125th  Street. 

EarUer  ytsterday  the  school's  assistant 
principal.  Neal  Farber,  60,  was  threatened  by 
a  16-]rear-old  pupU  who  had  been  sent  to  his 
office  for  using  abusive  language  in  a  reme- 
dial reading  class.  Police  said  the  boy  had 
threatened  "to  get"  Mr.  P^ber.  The  boy 
was  arrested  and,  school  officials  said,  will 
be  suspended. 

At  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.  Pleas- 
ant Avenue  and  116th  Street,  Peter  D. 
Oolden,  35,  an  industrial  arts  teacher,  was 
struck  in  the  Jaw  by  a  16-year-old  boy  who. 
police  said,  had  entered  the  school  in  an 
Intoxicated  condition.  The  boy,  who  school 
officials  said  was  a  chronic  truant,  punched 
Mr.  Oolden  after  the  teacher  stopped  him  In 
the    hall.     In   other    Incidents   yesterday: 

Mrs.  Gloria  8.  Schwartz,  26,  at  PS  177, 
Monroe  and  Market  Streets,  Manhattan,  was 
struck  by  a  girl  as  she  tried  to  break  up  an 
argument  between  the  gfrl  and  another 
female  pupil. 

Fred  Nauman.  34.  a  general  science  teach- 
er at  Juaior  High  School  271,  Hopklnson 
Avenue  and  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  was 
bitten  by  a  boy  who  objected  to  Mr.  Nau- 
nuin's  asking  him  about  the  validity  of  a 
late  pass  to  class. 

Richard  D.  Hewitt.  35,  a  teacher  at  Lafay- 
ette High  School,  Benson  Avenue  and  Bay 
43d  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  struck  in  the  face 
twice  by  a  17-year-old  boy.  The  first  punch 
was  thrown  after  the  teacher  had  closed  a 
window  the  boy  had  opened  without  permis- 
sion. The  second  punch  came  on  the  way 
to  the  principal's  office. 

At  John  Jay  High  School,  the  Burgess  girl 
gave  virtually  the  entire  Park  Slope  district 
fits  before  Jumping  into  the  police  net  at 
4:55  p.m. 

Clad  in  a  black  raincoat,  skirt,  and  sweater, 
she  opened  a  window  and  clambered  out  on 
the  ledge. 

Two  fire  companies  and  two  police  emer- 
gency squads  came  to  the  scene.  When  a 
net  was  stretched  below  from  the  third  floor 
and  firemen  began  to  climb  down  toward 
her  from  the  fifth  floor,  she  Jumped. 

The  girl  landed  on  her  head  and  right 
shoulder  In  the  third  floor  net.  She  was 
taken  to  Long  Island  College  Hospital  for 
treatment  and  then  to  Kings  County  Hospi- 
tal for  observation. 


Mrs.  Peter  H.  Bergtoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHIMGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  work  of 
supporting  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine,  an  organization  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  all  faiths  and  back- 
grounds, headed  by  the  former  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Guy  M.  Gillette.  It 
was  our  contention  that  the  land  of 
Palestine  should  be  freed  and  returned 
to  the  Hebrew  people  as  a  matter  of 
common  Justice,  and  in  this  connection 
we  urged  an  American  foreign  policy 
which  would  back  the  militant  Palestine 
underground  of  those  days. 

This  was  not  Zionism,  but  simple  com- 
mon sense  Americanism.  I  remember 
traveling  across  the  country  making 
speeches  and  going  to  meetings,  rallies, 
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pageants,  and  protest  demonstrations. 
This  was  the  Issue  which  touched  us  all. 
It  aroused  us.  I  want  to  report,  after 
the  passage  of  many  years,  that  this 
freedom  fight  for  Palestine  is  one  of  my 
most  vivid  and  cherished  personal  mem- 
ories. My  greatest  satisfaction  came 
from  the  association  with  the  people  who 
were  involved.  The  brightest  youth,  the 
finest  writers  and  stars  of  the  theater, 
and  the  creative  talent  of  America 
joined  with  us  to  help  in  a  small  way 
those  who  were  carrying  on  the  fight. 

In  all  this,  two  young  American  girls 
from  Kansas  City — Betty  and  Rose 
Keane — remain  particularly  vivid  to  me. 
Rose,  the  older  sister,  worked  In  Wash- 
ingtoa,  and  across  the  land,  helping  to 
organize  and  vitalize  this  great  public 
outcry  for  freedom.  Her  younger  sister. 
Betty,  not  only  helped  here,  but  also 
went  abroad  to  the  active  scene,  to  the 
displaced  persons  camps,  to  help  orga- 
nize the  exodus,  and  finally  to  Israel, 
where,  she  married  Peter  H.  BergSMi.  the 
brilliant  Palestinian  leader  who  was  head 
of  the  Hebrew  Committee  for  National 
Liberation. 

Mr.  President,  I  recite  these  sketchy 
facts  because  on  March  2,  Betty  Berg- 
son  died  at  the  age  of  45  In  a  New  York 
hospital.  The  few  facts  I  recite  in  no  way 
teU  of  my  deep  sense  of  loss  and  my  per- 
sonal sadness.  But  there  Is  some  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  the  work  of  this 
young  American  girl  endures  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  of  today,  to  all  who 
may  be  listless  and  without  a  sense  of 
dedication.  To  those.  I  commend  the 
life  of  Betty  Bergson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<xi- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mas.    p.    H.    BsBGSON,    Was    Rxtugbb    Aib — 

Leaoeb  nt  EiTOKTS  ros  Jews  in  Etjbope  Is 

Dead  at  45 

Mrs.  Betty  Bergson,  who  as  Betty  Keane 
helped  to  m^anlze  efforts  for  Jewish  refugees 
In  World  War  n  and  a  1947  blockade  run- 
ning attempt  to  send  Jews  into  Palestine, 
died  at  New  York  Hospital  Monday.  Her  age 
was  45. 

■  She  was  the  wife  of  Peter  H.  Bergson,  in- 
vestment broker,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Hebrew  Committee  for  National  Liberation 
here  during  the  Palestine  mandate.  The 
committee  was  associated  with  the  Irgun 
Zval  Leuml  underground. 

Mrs.  Bergsott's  original  name  was  Betty 
Caplan.  She  was  bom  In  Kansas  City  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  1939 
she  came  to  New  York  and  helped  to  organize 
a  conference  that  led  to  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee to  Save  the  Jewish  People  of  Europe. 

She  was  a  staff  member  of  that  committee 
whose  cochairmen  included  Mr.  Bergson  and 
Ben  Hecht.  the  author.  Later  she  became 
a  consultant  to  the  War  Refugee  Board,  set 
up  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
an  expert  for  the  UJ3.  prosecution  staff  at 
the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials. 

While  in  CJermany,  Mrs.  Bergson  helped 
to  organize  transport  to  France  for  625  Jews, 
former  concentration  camp  prisoners  who 
had  visas  for  various  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, on  trains  supplied  by  U.S.  military  au- 
thorities. 

When  they  reached  Port  de  Bouc,  however, 
they  boarded  an  800-ton  American  yacht,  re- 
named the  Ben  Hecht,  which  made  a  run  for 


Palestine  in  defiance  at  the  Brltldi  blockade. 
The  ship  was  caught  by  the  Brltlsli  Navy 
and  Impounded  in  Haifa  In  March  1947.  Ths 
refugees  were  taken  to  detontloQ  In  Cyinxis 
but  moved  to  Israel  after  the  State  was 
created. 

Three  yetus  before  the  Ben  Hechfs  ill- 
fated  Jotuney,  Mr.  Bergson  had  set  up  the 
Hebrew  Committee  for  National  Liberation 
with  an  "embassy"  In  Washington,  vainly 
seeking  Allied  recognition  as  a  govemment- 
In-ezlle  over  opposition  of  other  Zionist 
groups.  After  Israri  was  established  In  1948, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Knesset 
(Parliament). 

Miss  Keane  also  went  to  Israel  and  they 
were  married  there  in  1950.  In  1953  Mr. 
Bergson  resigned  from  the  Knesset,  and  the 
couple  returned  here,  making  their  home 
since  then  at  146  Central  Park  West.  Mr. 
Bergson,  whose  cx-lglnal  name  was  HUel  Kook, 
operates  H.  Kook  &  Co.  at  54  Wall  Street. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Bergson 
is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Astra  and  Re- 
becca; her  mother,  Mrs.  Fannie  Caplan;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Marshall  MacDuffle  and  Mrs. 
Abraham  Brody,  and  two  brothers,  Harry 
Caplan  and  MaJ.  Leon  Caplan,  USAF. 


JobB  F.  Keaaedy 


The  Shadow  of  a  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TEMNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  February  21,  1964, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  published  a 
guest  column  by  my  friend,  Fred  Cloud, 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education,  in 
Nashville.  I  commend  the  column  to 
my  colleagues  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  include  this  column,  entitled 
"The  Shadow  of  a  Man." 

The  Shadow  or  a  Man 
(By  Fred  Cloud) 

"An  iiistltution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once 
wrote.  In  February  each  year,  we  Americana 
pause  to  reflect  on  the  lengthening  shadow 
of  George  Washington — surveyor,  soldier, 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 

Stories  of  the  cherry  tree  variety  about  the 
young  George's  truthfulness  cause  us  to 
smile.  And  the  portraits  of  Washington  on 
the  1-cent  stamp  and  the  $1  bill  are  so  fa- 
miliar that  we  cease  to  see  them. 

But  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  such 
unquestioned  integrity  should  not  bp  taken 
for  granted.  It  Is  not  too  common.  It  is 
always  something  to  marvel  at,  and  to  be 
thankftil  for. 

The  presence  of  the  lighted  Washington 
Monument  piercing  the  night  sky  in  the  city 
that  bears  his  name  is  a  reminder  to  every 
generation  of  American  political  leaders, 
that  government  in  a  democracy  is  a  sacred 
trust.  Political  power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  elected  leaders,  not  for  their  personal  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  conunon  welfeire.  Graft 
and  corruption  are  seen  in  their  true  light 
when  compared  with  the  selfless  service  of 
America's  Founding  Fathers. 

So  what?  What  difference  does  an  18th- 
centiu7  political  leader  make  to  you  and  me 
today? 

Simply  this:  Ideals  such  as  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  selfless  service  do  not  change 
with  the  passing  at  centuries — whether  2 
or  20.  In  1964,  we  need  the  dream  at 
freedom  that  sxistained  George  Washington 
and  that  accounts  for  much  of  America's 
greatness. 


EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nww  TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATBP 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  eulogies  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, few  have  been  as  affecting  and 
have  moved  me  as  deeply  as  the  tribute 
paid  by  Rabbi  Louis  Pinkelsteln,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America,  in  New  York.  This 
was  the  eiUogy  Rabbi  Flnkelsteln*  de- 
livered 2  days  after  the  tragic  hour  in 
which  the  President  met  his  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
Rabbi  Pinkelsteln's  eulogy  as  It  appeared 
in  the  Torch,  published  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs,  win- 
ter 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  F.  Kknnedt 
(By  Louis  Flnkelsteln) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  best  leftds  a  martyr's  life.  It  is  a 
supreme  tragedy  ^^en  he  also  meets  a 
martyr's  death.  "Ho>w  are  the  mighty  fallen 
in  the  hiidst  of  battle."     (H  Samuel.  1:  27) 

The  whole  world  Jdns  our  Nation  in  Its 
grief  and  its  sense  of  iliock.  The  head  of 
the  leading  state  of  this  world,  working  for  a 
unlfled  coimtry,  equality  of  all  citizens,  peace 
for  all  men,  has  been  cut  down  In  the  midst 
of  his  labors. 

Transcending  even  this  great  grief  for  the 
calamity  that  has  befaUen  our  Nation  and 
the  world,  there  is  the  heartrending  sadness 
at  the  destruction  of  a  human  being.  For 
even  the  loss  of  the  humblest  man  Is,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbis,  like  the  destruction  of 
a  whole  wc«-ld.  Who  can  possibly  know  what 
might  have  been  in  store  for  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  the  years  to  come,  both  as  President  and, 
after  he  ceased  to  be  President,  when  he 
would  have  become  one  of  the  sages  of  the 
world,  giving  his  advice  to  other  Presidents, 
to  our  Nation,  and  to  mankind  at  large. 

Here  was  a  man  with  a  wife,  children,  aged 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters — all  of  whom 
are  stricken  with  grief.  Rabbi  Aklba  used  tm 
say  that  when  a  ourn  meets  death  through 
violence,  the  very  Image  of  God  is  diminished. 
He  meant,  of  course,  that  God  Is  present  in 
each  of  us,  and  as  any  human  being  Is  cut  off. 
to  that  extent  God  may  be  said — If  one  may 
use  those  words — to  have  had  His  image 
diminished.  But  he  may  also  have  meant 
something  else — that  It  is  only  as  the  Image 
of  God  is  diminished  that  crimes  of  violence 
can  possibly  occur. 

There  may  be  some  primitive  peoples 
among  whom  there  is  no  violence.  But  gen- 
erally speaking,  primitive  man  was  given  to 
destroying  his  neighbor,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  very  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  As  civili- 
zation developed,  respect  for  life  increased. 
And  one  of  the  great  stimuli  toward  this  re- 
spect for  human  life  were  the  Influences  de- 
riving from  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Each  of  us  Is  responsible  for  what  happens 
to  our  neighbor,  and,  as  we  think  of  what 
happened  in  Dallas,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
reflect  on  our  own  contribution  to  this  dis- 
aster. If  a  man  is  vmbalanced,  perhs^  we 
failed  to  care  for  him.  If  he  is  uneducated, 
perhape  we  failed  to  teach  him.  If  he  is 
deprived  and  neglected,  perhaps  we  have 
failed  to  help  him.    For  otherwise  how  coiUd 
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Its  neighbor  •  •  •  be  that  does  not  gather 
with  Me,  scatterB."  Tou  notice  that  tbe 
word  In  this  latter  quotation  Is  not  "gather" 
It  U  "Me" — Christ.  So  that,  whatever  Is  not 
done  for  and  In  Cbiist,  can  only  scatter. 

Today's  gospel  Is  the  loud  reply  to  people 
who  try  to  compnxnlse  sin  with  virtue,  Christ 
with  Satan,  Christianity  with  communism. 
No  nuitter  how  you  try  to  paint  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  two,  they  are  like  oil  and  water. 
They  Just  don't  mix. 

How  eloquently  Jesus  expressed  this  in 
this  very  same  gospel.  "So  long  as  a  strong 
man  fully  armed  Is  guarding  his  own  palace, 
his  goods  are  undisturbed;  but  when  a 
stronger  than  be  comes  against  him  and  de- 
feats him,  he  takes  away  all  the  armor  he 
relied  on  and  shares  out  his  spoils."  To 
country  after  country  such  a  fate  has  oc- 
curred ever  since  November  16,  1933.  when 
by  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  Russia  we 
gave  tbem  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  thereby  armed  them  for  conquest. 
Communism  has  proved  stronger  than  any 
and  all  opponents  and  its  program  of  weak- 
ening and  ccMifuslng  Its  enemies  has  suc- 
ceeded on  every  side.  Christ's  words 'have 
been  frigbteningly  accurate:  "The  enemy 
takes  away  all  tbe  armor  the  victim  has 
relied  on,  and  the  enemy  shares  out  his 
spoils." 

While  we  do  not  hate  Communists,  we  do 
hate  their  beliefs  and  their  policies,  for  their 
teachings  are  Satein's  own.  An  awe-struck 
United  States  stands  along  the  side  of  the 
road  today,  not  because  its  program  is  in- 
ferior to  tbe  Soviets,  for  the  program  of  a 
nation  originally  dedicated  to  God  never 
takes  second  place  to  that  of  a  nation  that 
deletes  God.  We  have  lost  so  much  footing 
for  the  reason  that  In  the  words  of  Christ 
•  •  •  we  have  not  gathered  with  Him,  and 
so  we  have  scattered. 

The  master  of  division  has  been  working 
out  on  America  for  a  long  time.  Proof  of  his 
amazing  accomplishment  has  been  the 
triumph  achieved  when  ovu-  own  President 
was  murdered  by  a  Communist,  and  the  con- 
fusion within  our  land  came  Instantly  to  an 
all-time  high.  In  fact,  it  has  never  sub- 
sided, for  men  of  supposed  Intelligence  are 
still  blaming  the  assassination  on  every 
agency  except  tbe  communistic  one  that 
perpetrated  it. 

In  a  situation  of  this  type,  how  can  we 
start  to  win?  I  can  assure  you  we  will 
never  win  through  soft  talk,  compromise,  or 
sellout.  We  win  If  we  are  a  nation  In 
Christ:  a  nation  that  proclaims  His  Name; 
a  nation  that  lives  as  Christ  bade  us  live, 
not  half  good  and  half  bad  but  all  good;  a 
nation  which  will  proudly  Include  God  rather 
than  r\ile  that  His  name  grow  silent. 

Now  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  to 
think  that  communism  is  a  political  subject 
which  ought  not  be  discussed  from  the  pul- 
pit. Tbe  logical  corollary  to  that  Is  that 
sin  should  not  be  discussed  from  the  pulpit. 

Satan  Is,  remember,  very  rieal.  So  Is  his 
creed,  communism.  We  wish  they  were  not 
real,  but  they  are.  And  so.  we  take  our 
choice.  We  scatter  with  Satan  or  we  gather 
with  ChrUt. 
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1964  issue  of  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine tliat  the  American  Legion  is  sup- 
porting efforts  to  have  the  US.  Consti- 
tution amended  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning recent  XJB.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  attempt  to  prohibit 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  our  schools. 
I  commend  the  American  Legion  for  this 
strong  stand  against  the  secularist  drive 
to  make  America  a  godless  nation.  This 
stand  Is  in  keeping  with  the  American 
Legion's  dedication  t^  God  and  country. 
It  makes  me  even  prouder  of  my  long 
association  with  this  great  and  patriotic 
organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Constitutional  Amend- 
ment To  Permit  Voluntary  School  Prayer 
and  Bible  Reading  Locked  in  Commit- 
tee: Legion  Supports  Discharge  Peti- 
tion," published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record. 

There  being'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Constitutional  Amx^toment  To  Permit  Vol- 
untary  School  Prater  and   Bible  Read- 
ing  Locked   in   CoxMirrKt:    Legion   Sup- 
ports £>ischargx  PxTrnoN 
The    American    Legion    has    Joined  .In    a 
movement  In  Cohgreas  for  a  discharge  peti- 
tion   to   force   out   of   tbe   House   Judiciary 
Committee  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment.  •    •    •   The  amendment.  Identified  as 
House    Joint   Resolution    693,   would    guar- 
antee voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
public  schools  and  other  public  places,  and 
forbid  Judicial  or  legislative  prohibition  of 
references  to  Ood  on  such  things  as  coins, 
pai>er  money,  etc. 

The  legion  is  urging  Its  members  and  all 
Americans  Interested  In  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ask  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  House  to  sign  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  3  in  order  to  move  the  resolution 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

A  discharge  petition,  though  seldom  used, 
is  authorized  by  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
permit  a  majority  to  move  a  bill  out  of  the 
committee  which  is  disposed  not  to  report  it 
out.  •  •  •  The  American  Legion  has  sup- 
ported discharge  petitions  only  a  few  times 
in  its  history.  •  •  •  As  of  Pebruary  4,  there 
were  134  Representatives  who  h&A  signed 
the  petition,  and  84  more  signatures  were 
needed  to  provide  the  required  majority  of 
218   out  of  435   Members  of  the  House. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1963  and  1963 
led  directly  to  tbe  movement  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  A  New  Toi^  case  In  1962 
stopped  New  York  State  from  prescribing  a 
prayer  to  be  read  In  tbe  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  a  mixing  of  church  and 
state.  Later  a  New  York  board  of  education 
decision  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  even 
If  all  the  parents  of  children  In  a  classroom 
wished  a  prayer  of  which  they  approved  to 
be  read.  It  could  not  be.  A  New  York  dis- 
trict court  denied  this  Interpretation,  but  lu 
ruling  may  go  to  a  higher  court.  A  1963 
Supreme  Court  decision  ruled  that  even  if 
a  Bcbool  would  exctiaa  any  objectors  from 
participating  In  school  prayer  or  Bible  read- 
ings, the  school  still  eould  not  condurt  such 
reilglous  wsreissB.  TIm  Court  here  went 
beyond  tJM  eaUttrt  at  efeureh  and  suie  and 
into  tke  taM  of  psnliulutl  ^  b— li^  the 
**tm  la  wt  ■•  a  taMaf  IfeM  tt  wouM  be 
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to  "In  Ood  we  trust"  on  coinage  and  other 
government  issue. 

TtiB  American  Legion  and  nimierous  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  not  challenged  the 
decision  forbidding  compulsory  Joining  In 
prayer  prescribed  by  a  State.  But  they  have 
taken  tbe  position  that  a  Constitution  guar- 
anty of  voluntary  participation  In  school 
and  ober  public  religious  exercises  Is  now 
necessary,  while  any  attempt  to  legislate  a 
prohibition  of  Government  use  of  the  word 
"Ood"  Is  an  attempt  to  legislate  atheism. 
Both  matters  are  seen  as  an  Interference  of 
tbe  state  In  religion  rather  than  being  guar- 
antees of  religious  freedom. 

Numerous  resolutions  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  died  In  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  the  last  (87tb)  Congress.  In  tbe  first 
session  of  the  present  (88th)  Congress,  131 
Joint  resolutions  for  such  an  amendment 
were  Introduced,  with  indications  that  either 
no  hearings  woxild  be  held  on  them  by  tbe 
Judiciary  Committee  or  that  bearings  would 
be  held  too  late  to  permit  any  action  In  this 
Congress. 

Last  September  10,  Oongressthan  Prank  J. 
Becker,  of  New  York,  In  consultation  with 
many  colleagues,  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  693  as  a  sort  of  master  proposal, 
whose  key  passage  Is: 

"Nothing  In  the  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading  from, 
or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures 
in  any  public  school  or  government  Institu- 
tion or  place,  if  participation  Is  voluntary. 
Nothing  In  the  Constitution  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  making  reference  to  belief  In.  re- 
liance upon,  or  Invoking  tbe  aid  of  Ood  or 
a  Supreme  Being  in  any  governmental,  or 
public  dociunent.  proceeding,  activity,  cere- 
mony, school.  Institution,  or  place,  or  upon 
any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States." 

Becker  Also  Introduced  discharge  petition 
No.  3  to  force  House  Joint  Resolution  693 
out  of  committee.  The  American  Legion, 
which  ait  its  last  convention  endorsed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  guarantee  volun- 
tary school  and  other  public  prayer  and 
Bible  reading,  threw  Its  backing  to  the  pro- 
posals sponsored  by  Representative  Becker. 

If  the  proposal  clears  tbe  Congress  It  wlU 
still  require  approval  of  three-quarters  of 
the  State  legislatures  before  becoming  a  part 
of  the  Constitution. 


A  Hidden  Trap  in  the  Tax  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MZS80T7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  16  calls  attention  to  a  provision 
in  the  recently  passed  tax  bill  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  source  of  great  distress 
to  a  large  number  of  taxpayers  next 
spring  as  well  as  a  disturbing  influence 
on  the  economy.  I  refer  to  the  immedi- 
ate reduction  to  14  percent  of  the  with- 
holdlnf  rate  and  the  impact  thi>  will  hare 
in  reducinc  refunds  of  many  taxpayen 
next  mrtnt  and  InerHMtaf  reqiuired  tax 
payacnta  of  OMoy 


tention  has  been  paid  to  the  effects  of 
that  change  in  the  individual  taxpayer 
and  the  economy. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
Evening  Star  article  Qpntainlng  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Underwithboldino  To  Bring  Tazpatxr 
Woes  Next  Year 

Because  of  changes  and  delay  in  enacting 
the  tax  cut  law,  the  taxes  withheld  from 
paychecks  will  f aU  about  4800  million  short 
of  meeting  the  actual  1964  tax  bills  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Millions  of  taxpayers  will  get  smaller  re- 
funds than  usual  a  year  from  now,  and  a 
good  many — especially  In  middle  and  upper 
Income  brackets — will  owe  Uncle  Sam  more 
money. 

The  Treasury  and  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  being  bombarded  with  questions 
about  why  this  underwlthholding  happened, 
what  It  means  to  Individual  taxpayers  and 
the  economy  In  general,  and  why  steps  were 
not   taken  to  avoid   the  discrepancy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  and  the  an- 
swers given  by  tax  officials  and  other  ex- 
perts: 

Question.  Are  all  taxpayers  being  under- 
withheld? 

Answer.  No,  not  nearly  all.  Por  the  great 
majority  of  taxpayers,  especially  at  lower 
Income  levels,  the  withholding  will  cover  tax 
liability.  More  people  will  get  refxinds  than 
will  have  to  pay  extra. 

Question.  Which  ones  are  likely  to  feel 
the  pinch? 

Answer.  In  general,  those  with  incomes 
upward  of  $9,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  The 
higher  the  salary,  the  less  likely  that  with- 
holding wUl  be  adequate. 

Question.  How  will  underwlthholding  be 
felt? 

Answer.  Many  of  the  40  million  taxpayers 
who  usually  get  refimds  wlU  get  smaller 
ones.  Some  will  get  none.  Others  will  end 
tbe  tax  year  owing  Uncle  Sam  money.  Near- 
ly all  those  who  now  have  to  make  addi- 
tional pa3maents — about  20  million  taxpay- 
ers— wlU  make  larger  ones. 

Question.    How  hard  will  It  hit? 

Answer.  At  $15,000  Income,  a  married  tax- 
payer wtlh  two  children  and  $2,500  of  Item- 
ized deductions  was  underwlthbeld  $5  for 
1963.  For  1964,  even  though  his  taxes  are 
lower,  he  will  be  about  $166  underwlth- 
beld. 

Question.  What  about  higher  Incomes? 

Answer.  At  $26,000  Income,  a  couple  with 
two  dependents  and  Itemized  deuctlons  to- 
taling $4,000  will  be  underwlthbeld  by 
$1,020:  they  wvn  $780  underwlthbeld  In  1963. 

Question.  What  about  single  persons? 
And  those  who  dont  Itemize  but  take  tbe 
standard  deduction? 

Answer.  As  always,  the  underwlthholding 
Is  more  pronounced  for  those  with  fewer 
exemptions  or  lower  deductions  for  Interest, 
State  taxes,  medical  care  and   so  on. 

Question.  Is  this  because  the  tax  cut  Is 
smaller  than  was  annoimced? 

Answer.  No.  But  many  will  find  It  Is  not 
as  big  as  It  looks  on  their  paychecks. 

Question.  Why  does  It  happen? 

Answer.  The  withholding  rate  Is  now  only 
14  percent.  The  actual  tax  rate  Is  higher; 
and  since  It  becomes  progreeslvely  steeper 
at  higher  Inoome  Icvela.  th*  gap  widens  as 
Inoome  IncreaMs. 

Questton.  Wasnt  the  gap  foreseen? 

la  th*  arlgla«l  tax  cut  plan  It 

That  flailed  (or  redtMtng 

la  pawat  wttafcoMIt  imt*  to  1$  pm- 

r  Mitf  14  rmtmmt  tm  1M». 

It 


son  proposed  that  the  rate  be  dropped  to  14 
percent  for  the  last  10  momths  cC  the  year. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  So  that  taxpayers.  o>tw  t2ie  full 
year,  would  g«t  about  thsf  same  tax  as  was 
originally  planned  for  IBM;  and  the  economy 
would  gat  the  same  stlsyblus  In  spite  of  the 
legislative  delay.    Congraas  readily  agreed. 

AOJTTBTXD   xnEZT   TEAM 

Question.  Couldn't  the  rate  have  been 
set  at  16  percent,  with  refunds  at  the  year- 
end  to  make  up  the  difference? 

Answer.  It  could  have.  But  then  millions 
of  taxpayers  would  have  been  overwltbheld. 
They  would  not  bave-recelved  tbe  full  benefit 
of  tax  reduction  until  a  year  from  now.  And 
the  spur  to  business  and  employment  would 
have  been  lessened. 

Question.  Couldnt  some  fractional  rate 
have  been  set,  to  come  out  closer  to  even? 
Or  couldn't  the  lower  withholding  rate  -be 
applied  to  low-Income  tajqjayers  and  a  higher 
rate  to  blgb-lnoome  taxpayers? 

Answer.  Theoretically  either  would  have 
been  possible,  but  there  are  practical  difficul- 
ties. Employers  are  used  as  tax  oc^ectors 
under  the  withholding  system,  and  many 
would  find  It  difficult  and  costly,  If  not  im- 
possible, to  administer  fractional  or  multiple 
withholding  rates.  And  there's  another  rea- 
son- 
Question.  What's  that? 

Answer.  The  wide  dlscrepcuicy  lasts  only 
1  year.  In  1966  the  second  stag$  of  the 
tax  cut  takes  effect,  and  the  Inooma  tax  rates 
will  move  down  somewhat  closer  to  the  with- 
holding rate. 

Question.  But  the  withholding  remains 
the  same  In  1966? 

Answer.  That's  tight.  ITie  employee's  take- 
home  pay  will  stay  just  the  same  as  now; 
the  withholding  will  stiU  be  at  14  per  cent. 

Question.  Wont  a  lot  of  people  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  out  there  Isn't  any  fxurtber 
tax  cut  coming  In  1966? 

Answer.  Quite  possibly.  Tbe  only  added 
benefit  for  tbe  average  person  In  1966  is  that 
he'll  get  the  benefit  of  tax  reduction  for  12 
months  of  the  year  Instead  of  10. 

Question.  Was  there  a  political  reason  to 
undarwlthhold  in  an  election  year,  making 
the  first-year  tax  cut  look  bigger  than  it  is? 

NO   SETBACK  SEEN 

Answer.  Some  Republicans  have  charged 
that  Mr.  Johnson  wants  to  heat  up  the  econ- 
omy to  Insure  reelection.  They  contend  it 
may  be  overheated,  with  a  resulting  risk  of 
Infiatlon  and  a  recession  In  1968.  Admin- 
istration c^clals  deny  there  Is  either  politi- 
cal motivation  or  grave  Inflationary  threat. 
Tbe  full  benefit  of  tax  reduction  will  not 
be  felt  for  2  or  3  years,  they  contend,  and 
serious  price  pressures  won't  be  felt  untU 
much  more  idle  machinery  and  manpower 
Is  put  to  work. 

Question.  But  Isn't  there  danger  of  a  busi- 
ness letdown  next  year,  when  people  have  to 
write  checks  for  the  taxes  not  Withheld? 

Answer.  The  business  advance  could  be 
slowed  up  if  a  lot  of  people  who  planned  to 
buy  cars  or  refrlgerat(»'s  are  sending  extra 
money  to  Uncle  Sam  Instead.  But  Oovern- 
ment  economists  foresee  no  setback;  tbe  up- 
ward movement  should  be.  strong  enough  to 
absorb  this  relatively  minor  flow  of  money  to 
the  Treasury. 

Question.  Some  $800  million  doesn't  sound 
minor. 

Answer.  But  mkny  If  not  most  of  those 
seriously  affected  will  have  cushioned  the 
blow  by  having  thalr  withholdings  wUargsd 
throughout  th*  y«ar.  or  by  making  quartHly 
tax  payoMnto  Ma  enouch  to  oBmt  tb* 
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Speaker,  under  unani- 
extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to 
of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John 
All  Hallows  Church  In 
which  was  given  by  him 
in  Lent: 

Msgr,   John  L    Storm, 
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Its  neighbor  •  •  •  he  that  does  not  gather 
with  Me,  scatters."  You  notice  that  the 
word  m  this  latter  quotation  Is  not  "gather" 
It  is  "Me" — Christ.  So  that,  whatever  Is  not 
done  for  and  In  Christ,  can  only  scatter. 

Today's  gospel  Is  t,he  loud  reply  to  people 
who  try  to  compromise  sin  with  virtue,  Christ 
wltih  Satan.  Christianity  with  communism. 
No  matter  how  you  try  to  paint  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  two.  they  are  like  oil  and  water. 
They  Just  don't  mix. 

How  elixjiently  Jesus  expressed  this  in 
this  very  same  gospel.  "So  long  as  a  strong 
man  f-ally  armed  is  guarding  his  own  palace. 
his  gcxxls  are  undisturbed:  but  when  a 
stronger  than  he  comes  against  him  and  de- 
feats him.  he  takes  away  all  the  armor  he 
relied  on  and  shares  out  his  spoils."  To 
country  aft^r  country  such  a  fate  has  oc- 
curred ever  since  November  16.  1933.  when 
by  U  S  recr^nliion  of  Communist  Russia  we 
g.r.  e  them  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  thereby  armed  them  for  conquest. 
Communism  has  proved  stronger  than  any 
and  all  opponent's  and  Its  program  of  weak- 
ening and  confusing  its  enemies  has  suc- 
ceeded on  every  side.  Christ's  words 'have 
been  frlghtenlngly  accurate:  "The  enemy 
takes  away  all  the  armor  the  victim  has 
relied  on,  and  the  enemy  shares  out  his 
spoils." 

While  we  do  not  hate  Communists,  we  do 
hate  their  beliefs  and  their  policies,  for  their 
teachings  are  Satan's  own.  An  awe-struck 
United  St<ites  stands  along  the  side  of  the 
roat!  today,  not  because  its  program  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Soviets,  for  the  program  of  a 
nation  originally  dedicated  to  God  never 
takes  second  place  to  that  of  a  nation  that 
deletes  God.  We  have  lost  so  much  footing 
for  the  rea.'^on  that  in  the  words  of  Christ 
•  •  •  we  have  not  gathered  with  Him.  and 
so  we  have  scattered. 

The  master  of  division  has  been  working 
out  on  America  for  a  long  time.  Proof  of  his 
amazing  accomplishment  has  been  the 
triumph  achieved  when  our  own  President 
w.\.s  murdered  by  a  Communist,  and  the  con- 
fusion within  our  land  came  instantly  to  an 
all-time  high.  In  fact,  it  has  never  sub- 
sided for  men  of  supposed  intelligence  are 
stUl  blaming  the  assassination  on  every 
agency  except  the  communistic  one  that 
perpetrated   it. 

In  a  situation  of  this  type,  how  can  we 
start  to  win?  I  can  assure  you  we  will 
never  win  through  soft  talk,  compromise,  or 
sellout.  We  win  if  we  are  a  nation  In 
Christ,  a  nation  that  proclaims  His  Name; 
a  nation  that  lives  as  Christ  bade  us  live, 
not  half  good  and  half  bad  but  all  good:  a 
nation  which  will  proudly  include  God  rather 
than  ru'.e  that  His  name  grow  silent. 

Now  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  to 
think  that  communism  is  a  political  subject 
which  ought  not  be  discussed  from  the  pul- 
pit. The  logical  cor:illary  to  that  Is  that 
sin  should  not  be  discussed  from  the  pulpit. 

Satan  Is.  remember,  very  real.  So  is  his 
creed,  communism  We  wish  they  were  not 
real,  but  they  are  Ar.d  so.  we  take  our 
choice  We  scatter  with  Satan  or  we  gather 
with  Christ. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion To  Permit  Voluntary  School 
Prayer  and  Bible  Reading 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNrTED  .STATES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.    THURMOND.     Mr.    President.   I 
was  much  pleased  to  read  in  the  Maixh 


1964  is.sue  of  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine that  the  American  Legion  Is  sup- 
porting efTorts  to  have  the  US.  Consti- 
tution amended  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  attempt  to  prohibit 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  our  schools. 
I  commend  the  American  Legion  for  this 
strong  stand  against  the  secularist  diive 
to  make  America  a  godless  nation  This 
stand  is  in  keeping  with  the  Ameiican 
Legiim  s  dedication  to  God  and  country. 
It  makes  me  even  prouder  of  my  long 
association  with  this  great  and  patriotic 
organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Constitutional  Amend- 
ment To  Permit  Voluntary  School  Prayer 
and  Bible  Reading  Locked  in  Commit- 
tee: Lesion  Supports  Discharge  Peti- 
tion." published  in  the  American  Lemon 
magazine,  be  piinted  in  the  Appendi.x 
to  the  Record. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Constitutional  Amendment  To  Permit  Vci.- 
UNTARY  School  Prayfr  and  Bible  Read- 
ing LocKKD  IN  Committee  Legion  Sup- 
ports  Dlscuarge   Petition 

The  American  Legion  has  Joined  m  a 
movement  in  Congress  for  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  force  out  of  the  Hou.=e  Judiciary 
Committee  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. •  •  •  The  amendment.  Identified  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  693.  would  guar- 
ant«e  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools  and  other  public  places,  and 
forbid  Judicial  or  legislative  prohibition  of 
references  to  God  on  such  things  as  coins, 
paper  money,  etc 

The  legion  is  urging  its  members  and  all 
Americans  interested  in  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ask  their  Representa- 
tives In  the  House  to  sign  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  3  in  order  to  move  the  re.solution 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  onto  tl.e 
floor  of  the  House. 

A  discharge  petition,  though  seldom  used, 
is  authorized  by  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
permit  a  majority  to  move  a  bill  out  of  the 
committee  which  is  disposed  not  to  report  it 
out.  •  •  •  The  American  Legion  h.i.s  sup- 
ported di.'^charge  petitions  only  a  few  time.s 
In  its  hi.^^tory  •  •  •  As  of  February  4.  there 
were  134  Representatives  who  had  smned 
the  petition,  and  84  more  signatures  were 
neetted  to  provide  the  required  majority  of 
218    out   of   435    Members   of   the    House. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  In  1962  and  196:? 
led  directly  to  the  movement  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  A  New  York  case  in  196J 
stopf)cd  New  York  State  from  prescnbine  a 
prayer  U)  be  reiid  in  the  schools,  on  tlie 
ground  that  this  was  a  mixing  of  church  and 
state.  Later  a  New  York  board  of  education 
decision  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  even 
if  all  the  p.arents  of  children  in  a  classroom 
wished  a  prayer  of  which  they  approved  to 
be  read,  it  could  not  be.  A  New  Yorlc  dis- 
trict court  denied  this  interpretation,  but  it,s 
ruling  may  go  to  a  higher  court,  A  1963 
Supreme  Court  decision  ruled  that  even  if 
a  whixjl  would  excuse  any  objectors  from 
participating  in  school  prayer  or  Bible  re;id- 
ings.  the  school  still  could  not  conduct  such 
religiou.?  exercises.  The  Court  here  went 
beyond  the  conflict  of  church  and  state  ard 
into  the  field  of  psychology  by  basing  the 
declsif)n  in  part  on  a  belief  that  it  would  be 
humiliating  for  an  objector  to  excuse  him- 
self It  entered  the  field  of  voluntary  stu- 
dent participation  In  school  religious  ob- 
servances and  found  against  it.  These  deci- 
sions in  turn  led  to  a  rash  of  actions  and 
proposals  to  remove  the  phrase  "under  God  ' 
from  the  Fledge  of  Allegiance  and  challenges 
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to  "In  God  we  trust"  on  coinage  and  other 
government  Issue, 

The  American  Legion  and  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  not  challenged  the 
decision  forbidding  compulsory  Joining  in 
prayer  prescribed  by  a  State.  But  they  have 
tiiken  the  position  that  a  Constitution  guar- 
anty of  voluntary  participation  in  school 
and  oher  public  religious  exercises  is  now 
necessary,  while  any  attempt  lo  legislate  a 
prohibition  of  Government  use  of  the  word 
"God"  is  an  attempt  to  legislate  atheism. 
Both  matters  are  seen  as  an  interference  of 
the  state  in  religion  rather  than  being  guar- 
antees of  religious  freedom. 

Numerous  resolutions  for  a  cx)nstitutional 
amendment  died  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  the  last  (87th)  Congress,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  present  (88th)  Congress,  131 
joint  resolutions  for  such  an  amendment 
were  introduced,  with  indications  that  either 
no  hearings  would  be  held  on  them  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  that  hearings  would 
be  held  t<x>  late  to  permit  any  action  in  this 
Congress, 

Last  September  10.  Congressman  Frank  J. 
Becker,  of  New  York,  in  consultation  with 
many  colleagues,  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  693  as  a  sort  of  master  projwsal. 
whose  key  passage  Ib: 

'Nothing  in  tlie  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading  from, 
or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures 
in  any  public  school  or  goverrunent  institu- 
tion or  place,  if  participation  is  voluntary. 
Nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  making  reference  to  belief  in.  re- 
liance upon,  or  invoking  the  aid  of  God  or 
a  Supreme  Being  in  any  governmental,  or 
public  doctiment.  proceeding,  activity,  cere- 
mony, school.  Institution,  or  place,  or  upon 
anv  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the 
Unit-ed  States." 

Becker  also  Introduced  discharge  petition 
No.  3  to  force  House  Joint  Resolution  693 
out  of  committee.  The  American  Legion, 
which  at  its  last  convention  endorsed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  guarantee  volun- 
tary school  and  other  public  prayer  and 
Bible  reading,  threw  its  backing  to  the  pro- 
posals sponsored  by  Representative  Becker. 
If  the  proposal  clears  the  Congress  It  will 
still  require  approval  of  three-quarters  of 
the  State  legislatures  before  becoming  a  part 
of  the  Constitution. 


A  Hidden  Trap  in  the  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  16  calls  attention  to  a  proxlslon 
in  the  recently  passed  tax  bill  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  source  of  great  distress 
to  a  large  number  of  taxpayers  next 
spring  as  well  as  a  disturbing  influence 
on  the  economy.  I  refer  to  the  immedi- 
ate reduction  to  14  percent  of  the  with- 
holding rate  and  the  impact  this  will  have 
in  reducing  refunds  of  many  taxpayers 
next  spring  and  increasing  required  tax 
payments  of  many  others. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  I  called  attention  to  this 
problem  in  January  and  again  in  the 
minority  views  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  annual  rep>ort  earlier  this 
month.    Since  that  time,  increasing  at- 


tention has  been  paid  to  the  effects  of 
that  change  in  the  individual  taxpayer 
and  the  economy. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
Evening  Star  article  containing  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Undehwithholding   To  Bring   Taxpayer 
Woes  Next  Yb:ar 

Because  of  changes  and  delay  in  enacting 
the  tax  cut  law,  the  taxes  withheld  from 
paychecks  will  fall  about  $800  million  short 
of  meeting  the  actual  1964  tax  bills  of  Amer- 
icans 

Millions  of  taxpayers  will  get  smaller  re- 
funds than  usual  a  year  from  now,  and  a 
good  many — especially  In  middle  and  upper 
Income  brackets — will  owe  Uncle  Sam  more 
money 

The  Trea.sury  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  being  bombarded  with  questions 
about  why  this  underwithholding  happened, 
what  it  means  to  Individual  taxpayers  and 
the  economy  in  general,  and  why  steps  were 
not    taken    to   avoid    the    discrepancy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  and  the  an- 
swers given  by  tax  officials  and  other  ex- 
perts: 

Question  Are  all  taxpayers  being  under- 
wiihheld? 

Answer.  No.  not  nearly  all.  For  the  great 
majority  of  taxpayers,  especially  at  lower 
income  levels,  the  withholding  will  cover  tax 
liability.  More  people  will  get  refunds  than 
will  have  to  pay  extra. 

Question.  Which  ones  are  likely  to  feel 
the  pinch? 

Answer.  In  general,  those  with  Incomes 
upward  of  «9.000  to  $10,000  a  year.  The 
higher  the  salary,  the  less  likely  that  with- 
holding will  be  adequate. 

Question.  How  will  underwithholding  be 
felt? 

Answer.  Many  of  the  40  million  taxpayers 
who  usually  get  refunds  will  get  smaller 
ones.  Some  will  get  none.  Others  will  end 
the  tax  year  owing  Uncle  Sam  money.  Near- 
ly all  those  who  now  have  to  make  addi- 
tional payments— about  20  million  taxpay- 
ers— will  make  larger  ones. 

Question.    How  hard  will  it  hit? 

Answer.  At  $15,000  income,  a  married  tax- 
payer wtih  two  children  and  $2,500  of  Item- 
ized deductions  was  underwlthheld  $5  for 
1963.  For  1964,  even  though  his  taxes  are 
lower,  he  will  be  about  $165  underwlth- 
held. 

Question.  What  about  higher  Incomes? 

Answer.  At  $25,000  Income,  a  couple  with 
two  dependents  and  Itemized  deuctlons  to- 
taling $4,000  will  be  underwlthheld  by 
$1,020;  they  were  $780  underwlthheld  in  1963. 

Question.  What  about  single  persons? 
And  those  who  don't  Itemize  but  take  the 
su^ndard  deduction? 

Answer.  As  always,  the  underwithholding 
is  more  pronounced  for  those  with  fewer 
exemptions  or  lower  deductions  for  interest, 
State  taxes,  medical  care  and    so  on. 

Question.  Is  this  because  the  tax  cut  is 
smaller  than   was   announced? 

Answer.  No.  But  many  will  find  It  Is  not 
as  big  as  it  looks  on  their  paychecks. 

Question.  Why  does  it  happen? 

Answer.  The  withholding  rate  Is  now  only 
14  i>ercent.  The  actual  tax  rate  Is  higher; 
and  since  it  becomes  progressively  steeper 
at  higher  income  levels,  the  gap  widens  as 
income  increases. 

Question.  Wasn't  the  gap  foreseen? 

Answer.  In  the  original  tax  cut  plan  it 
was  not  so  large.  That  called  for  reducing 
the  old  18  percent  withholding  rate  to  15  per- 
cent In  the  first  year  and  14  percent  in  1965. 

Question.  Why  was  it  changed  to  14  per- 
cent from  the  start? 

Answer.  Congress  didn't  move  fast  enough 
to  get  the  reduction  started  at  New  Year's. 
For  2  month*  of  1964,  taxes  were  withheld 
at  the  old  rate.  18  percent.    President  John- 


son proposed  that  the  rate  be  dropped  to  14 
I)ercent  for  the  last  10  months  of  the  year. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  So  that  taxpayers,  over  tiie  full 
year,  would  get  about  the  same  tax  as  was 
originally  planned  for  1964;  and  the  economy 
would  get  the  sajne  stimulus  In  spite  of  the 
legislative  delay.    Congress  readily  agreed. 

ADJUSTED    NEXT    TEAK 

Question.  Couldn't  the  rat-e  have  been 
f-et  at  15  p>ercent.  with  refunds  at  the  year- 
end  to  make  up  the  diHerence? 

Answer.  It  could  have.  But  then  milUons 
of  taxpayers  would  have  been  overwithheld. 
They  would  not  have  received  the  full  benelit 
of  tax  reduction  until  a  year  from  now.  AJid 
the  spur  to  business  and  emp!o>'ment  would 
have  been  lessened. 

Question.  Couldn't  some  fractional  rate 
have  been  set,  to  come  out  closer  to  even? 
Or  couldn't  the  lower  withholding  rate  be 
applied  to  low-income  taxpayers  and  a  higher 
rat-e  to  high-income  taxpayers? 

Answer.  Theoretically  either  would  have 
been  possible,  but  there  are  practical  difficul- 
ties. Employers  are  used  as  tax  collectors 
under  the  withholding  system,  and  many 
would  find  it  difficult  and  costly,  if  not  im- 
jxjssible.  to  administer  fractional  or  multiple 
withholding  rates.  And  there's  another  rea- 
son. 

Q'.iestion.  Whafs  that? 

Answer.  The  wide  discrepancy  lasts  only 
1  year.  In  1965  the  second  stage  of  the 
tax  cut  takes  effect,  and  the  Income  tax  rates 
will  move  down  somewhat  closer  to  the  with- 
holding rate. 

Question.  But  the  wliliholding  remaina 
the  same  in  1965? 

Answer.  That's  right.  The  employee's  take- 
home  pay  will  stay  Just  the  same  as  now; 
the  withholding  will  stlU  be  at  14  per  cent. 

Question.  Won't  a  lot  of  people  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  out  there  isn't  any  further 
Uix  cut  coming  in  1965? 

Answer.  Quite  poseibly.  The  only  added 
benefit  for  the  average  person  in  1965  Is  that 
he'll  get  the  benefit  of  tax  reduction  for  12 
months  of  the  year  instead  of  10. 

Question.  Was  there  a  political  reason  to 
underwlthheld  In  an  election  year,  making 
the  first-year  tax  cut  look  bigger  than  it  is? 

NO    SETBACK   SEEN 

Answer  Some  Republicans  have  charged 
that  Mr.  Johnson  wants  to  heat  up  the  econ- 
omy to  insure  reelection.  They  contend  it 
may  be  overheated,  with  a  resulting  risk  of 
inflation  and  a  recession  In  1965.  Admin- 
istration officials  deny  there  is  either  j>olltl- 
cal  motivation  or  grave  Inflationary  threat. 
The  full  benefit  of  tax  reduction  will  not 
be  felt  for  2  or  3  years,  they  contend,  and 
serious  price  pressures  won't  be  felt  until 
much  more  idle  machinery  and  manpower 
is  put  to  work. 

Question.  But  isn't  there  danger  of  a  busi- 
ness letdown  next  year,  when  people  have  to 
write  checks  for  the  taxes  not  withheld? 

Answer.  The  business  advance  could  be 
slowed  up  if  a  lot  of  people  who  planned  to 
buy  cars  or  refrigerators  are  sending  extra 
money  to  Uncle  Sam  Instead.  But  Govern- 
ment economists  foresee  no  setback;  the  up- 
ward movement  should  be  strong  enough  to 
absorb  this  relatively  minor  flow  of  money  to 
the  Treasury. 

Question.  Some  $800  million  doesn't  sound 
minor. 

Answer.  But  many  if  not  most  of  those 
seriously  affected  will  have  cushioned  the 
blow  by  having  their  withholdings  enlarged 
throughout  the  year,  or  by  making  quarterly 
tax  payments  big  enough  to  offset  the  under- 
withholding. 

Question.  How  can  I  figure  out  whether  I 
should  increase  my  withholding? 

Answer.  Compare  your  paycheck  stub  now 
with  the  one  you  received  before  the  new 
rates  took  effect;  a  little  arithmetic  will  show 
your  total  withholding  for  this  year.     Then 
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Resolved,  That  the  Conway  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Conway,  S.C.  respectfully 
voices  to  the  South  Carolina  delegation  and 
to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  Its  protest  against 
the  civil  rights  bill  as  written,  as  an  outrage 
against  all  citizena  of  the  United  States  uf 
America. 


Prendcnt. 
Conway  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  will  soon  be  upon  us 
to  take  up  once  again  legislation  to  con- 
tinue and  even  expand  this  Nation's  ex- 
cellent accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  must  survive.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  reasons  are 
obvious  and  comprehendable  to  all. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Industrial 
Union  Department.  AFL-CIO  lUD  Bul- 
letin presents  a  lucid  and  very  valid 
case  for  accelerated  public  works. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Acceleeated  Works  Program 
President  Johnson  has  pointed  out  that 
more  than  tax  reduction  Is  needed  to  over- 
come unemployment.  He  emphasized  in  his 
recent  manpower  report  that  at  stake  in  the 
flight  against  Joblessness  Is  "whether  a  free 
democratic  society  can  attain  well-being  for 
the  less  fortunate  as  well  as  the  more  for- 
tunate.'" 

The  plight  of  the  less  fortunate  will  re- 
main unchanged  while  this  Nation  neglects 
its  public  sector  needs.  Without  public  pro- 
grams, there  will  be  no  adequate  housing 
for  low-income  families.  Without  such  pro- 
grams, rural  poverty  will  remain.  Without 
Federal  assistance,  the  quality  of  education 
will  deteriorate. 

The  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy  are  interdependent  and  the  first  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  private  enter- 
prise rests.  Without  public  roads,  water- 
works, sanitation  sirstems  and  schools,  U.S. 
civUization  would  founder.  To  neglect  the 
public  sector  is  to  Invite  trouble. 

The  major  impact  of  recent  tax  reduction 
will  be  in  the  private  sector.  There  will  be 
almoet  no  direct  benefits  for  the  Jobless, 
although  added  demand  should  create  new 
Jobs.  But,  as  the  President  pointed  out,  the 
unemployment  problem  will  eUll  remain 
acute.  Certainly,  tax  reduction  cannot  be 
Tised  as  an  exciise  for  false  economy  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  sector. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
warned  that  "tax  reduction  will  not  be  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  present  high  imemploy- 
ment  if  Federal  expenditures  are  sharply  re- 
duced." The  majority  also  warned  that  "an 
Increase  In  unemployment  Is  too  great  a 
price  to  pay  for  balancing  the  budget." 

This  is  the  background  against  which  a 
major  public  sector  program  Is  drawing  to 
a  close — the  accelerated  public  wcM-ks  pro- 
gram. This  program  was  created  to  bring 
needed  public  facilities  Into  the  Nation's  dla- 
tressed  areas.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  Federal  programs 

The  APL-CIO  has  testified  before  a  Senate 
•aboommlttee  that  termination  of  the  ao- 


celer.itcd  public  works  program  would  be 
tragic.  It  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  between  200,000  and  400,000  Jobs,  moetly 
In  distressed  areas.  And,  as  the  industrial 
union  department  pointed  out.  "more  than 
Jobs  Ls  involved." 

Some  8,000  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ects have  been  undertaken  in  3,000  of  the 
localities  hardest  hit  by  imemployment. 
These  projects  have  meant  more  and  better 
health  and  hospital  facilities.  They  have 
meant  clean  drinking  water,  sewage  disposal 
facilities,  sidewalks  and  streets,  local  public 
buildings,  parks  and  recreation  areas.  They 
have  added  $1.5  bUUon  to  the  tangible 
wealth  of  the  Nation. 

The  lUD  has  pointed  out  that  "the  ex- 
tension of  the  PubUc  Works  Acceleration  Act 
should  have  first  priority  in  the  wsu"  on 
poverty"  because  the  facilities  created  are 
essential  to  the  eradication  of  the  conditions 
from  which  poverty  grows.  The  projects  are 
directed  into  areas  where  per  capita  income 
is  low  and  which  are  short  of  primary  invest- 
ment capital.  The  tax  cut  will  have  least 
direct  impact  In  these  areas. 

The  accelerated  public  worlu  program  has 
the  full  support  of  hundreds, of  commxmitles 
which  have  demonstrated  local  initiative  and 
raised  matching  funds — often  at  great  sacri- 
fice. There  are  Uterally  thoiisands  of  proj- 
ects ready  to  go  if  Federal  grants  are  forth- 
coming. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend accelerated  pubUc  works  will  mean  new 
Joblessness  that  wUl  counter  much  of  the 
positive  thrust  of  the  tax  cut.  As  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee warned,  high  imemployment  will 
persist  If  programs  like  accelerated  public 
works  are  terminated. 

At  Issue  is  the  kind  of  America  we  shall 
have  In  this  new  age  of  plenty.  Failure  to 
extend  accelerated  public  works  will  signal 
failure  of  the  American  conscience.  There 
can  be  no  enduring  prosperity  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  neglect. 


Investigation  of  Robert  G.  Baker  by  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PXNNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  editorials  from  aroimd  the  coun- 
try are  calling  for  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  "finish  the  job"  on  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  two  editorials  on  this 
important  subject  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Mar.   13, 

1964] 

El  Foldo  on  Bobbt  Bakxk? 

Since  October,  a  Senate  Rules  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  investigating  whether  or  not 
any  Senate  employees  or  officers,  or  former 
employees  or  officers,  engaged  In  outside 
business  which  conflicted  with  their  public 
office.  At  least,  that  Is  what  the  subcom- 
mittee was  directed  to  do  by  a  resolution 
passed  without  dissent  by  the  Senate. 

From  time  to  time  the  committee  has  re- 
leased transcripts  of  testimony  taken  behind 
closed  doors.  Other  hearings  have  been  pub- 
lic. ^ 
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So  far  practically  the  whole  of  the  inquiry 
baa  concerned  Bobby  Baker,  erstwhUe  sec- 
retary to  the  Democratic  majority.  Mr.  Bak- 
er was  involved  in  scads  of  business  opera- 
tions having  nothing  to  do  with  his  $19,600- 
s-year    Job   on   the   taxpayer   payroll. 

The  committee  put  more  than  a  hundred 
questions  to  Mr.  Baker.  He  answered  none. 
His  secretary  and  several  other  associates 
also  took  the  fifth  amendment  when  ques- 
tioned. 

Now  the  committee  seems  ready  to  fold, 
with  dozens  of  questions  unanswered.  Call- 
ing more  witnesses.  Chairman  B.  Everett 
Jordan  has  said,  would  be  "Just  like  play- 
ing the   same   record   over  and   over." 

Nobody  has  nailed  as  yet,  publicly  at 
least,  how  much  Mr.  Baker  was  worth  when 
he  got  his  secretarial  Job,  how  much  he  was 
worth  when  he  quit  last  fall  rather  than 
answer  even  the  informal  questions  of  Sen- 
ate leaders,  or  how  much  of  his  worth  was 
accumulated  because  he  was  an  infiuential 
Senate  employee. 

A  witness  has  sworn  that  Walter  Jenkins, 
a  former  Senate  employee  now  on  the  White 
House  staff,  arranged  adverti.slng  for  a  radio 
station  owned  by  President  Johnson's  fam- 
ily, and  that  Mr.  Jenkins  sought  a  rebate 
on  an  insurance  policy  sold  Mr.  Johnson 
while  he  was  Vice  President.  Mr.  Jenkins 
denied  the  advertising  charge,  but  never 
was  called  before  the  conunlttee. 

Republican  Senators  are  threatening  to 
make  an  election  year  issue  of  the  Baker 
case  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  It  will  be  a 
much  bigger  and  stickler  issue  if  the  in- 
vestigating committee,  dominated  by  Demo- 
crats, does  an  "el  foldo"  now. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this — and 
that  is  to  finish  the  Job  and  get  answers 
to  all  pertinent  questions.  The  more  re- 
luctant the  Democrats  are,  the  more  the  Re- 
publicans win  make  of  It — with  more  telling 
effect. 


On   Bakerism 

A  move  to  shut  down  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Bobby  Baker  Investigation" 
backfired  yesterday. 

The  inveslgatlon,  of  course,  was  not  specifi- 
cally undertaken  to  probe  the  affairs  of  the 
former  Senate  majority  secretary.  An  ex- 
amination into  charges  of  possible  Improper 
conduct  by  one  individual  is  not  an  in- 
tended function  of  the  Congress  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof.  The  Government  has  in- 
vestigative and  law-enforcement  agencies  set 
up  to  handle  that  kind  of  bu.siness — and  if 
there  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Baker  may  have 
violated  Federal  laws,  the  matter  can  be  ex- 
plored by  the  Justice  Department.  This,  it 
is  said,  is  already  happening. 

The  inqiUry  of  recent  weeks  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  has  been  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  information  to  guide  the  Con- 
gress in  the  making  of  laws. 

And  as  matters  stood  this  week,  the  Dem- 
•cratic  majority  on  the  committee  held  the 
eplnlon  that  all  the  pertinent  and  desirable 
information  on  Mr.  Baker  that  might  help 
in  formulating  rules  to  govern  the  oonduct 
of  congressional  employees  had  been  ad- 
duced— and  that  the  committee  should 
therefore  end  Its  henringr. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  minority,  seemed  to  feel  that 
more  study  of  Mr.  Baker's  activities  would 
help  point  the  way  to  better  lawmaking. 

That's  the  way  things  were  Friday,  and  it 
appeared  that  further  baring  of  Bobby's 
business  balloonings  had  been  balked,  when 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Pennsylvania  Republi- 
can, walked  into  a  cloeed  committee  session 
waving  an  affidavit  claiming  that  an  ac- 
countant's name  was  forged  on  some  of 
Bobby  Baker's  Federal  Income  tax  returns. 

Although  he  read  it  to  tiie  oommlttee.  It 
was  nUed  that  the  tax  accountant's  affidavit 
was  not  officially  in  the  committee's  record 
unless  the  committee^  voted  it  In,  which  It 
did  not  do. 


Nor  did  the  committee  act  on  a  motion  by 
£>emocrat  Cakl  Hatoxn,  of>  Arizona,  to  end 
the  Baker  inquiry,  or  on  a  motion  by  Repub- 
lican John  Shekman  Coopeb,  of  Kentucky, 
to  extend  It.  The  committee  may  decide 
which  to  do  when  it  meets  again  next  Tues- 
day. 

That  leaves  a  curious  public  a  long  week- 
end for  wondering. 

And  one  of  the  things  many  will  be 
wondering  about — and  which  we  hope  the 
Senators  will  wonder  extremely  hard  about — 
is  whether  "the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world"  (as  its  Members  like  to  de- 
scribe it)  can  maintain  its  self-respect  and 
the  respect  of  the  Nation  if  it  now  attempts 
to  tlraw  the  curtain  on  this  unresolved 
drama. 

We  would  say  that  It  can't. 

We  would  say  that  evidence  of  alleged 
wrongdoing  disclosed  before  the  committee 
should  be  referred  to  the  FBI  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service — as  apparently  It 
has  been — ^for  further  action. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  Rules  Oom- 
nrUttee,  if  it  is  sincerely  concerned  with  de- 
veloping regulations  to  prevent  Bakerism 
from  flourishing,  can  let  somebody  else  pur- 
sue the  mysterious  details  surrounding  the 
bright  young  man's  rapid  acquisition  of  a 
couple  of  nUllion  dollars  in  assets  and  a 
truly  magniflicent  array  of  loosely  backed 
debts. 

What  the  Senators  should  do,  and  what 
they  have  thus  far  avoided  doing,  is  to 
launch  an  inquiry  into  the  standards  of  sen- 
atorial conduct  which  have  apparently  per- 
mitted Bakertsm  to  flourish. 


Do  We  Really  Need  the  Draft? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  icissovai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1964,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Ameri- 
can Manpower  and  National  Security. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
promote  a  thorough  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  our  present  methods  of 
procuring,  training,  and  deploying  the 
men  and  women  in  our  Military  Estab- 
Ushment. 

This  sort  of  investigation  Is  long  over- 
due. The  draft  is  an  invasion  of  p>er- 
sonal  liberty — about  that  there  can  be 
np  question.  But  we  have  learned  from 
the  tragic  lessons  of  history  that  in  a 
world  in  which  ruthless  and  unprincipled 
men  struggle  for  world  domination,  able 
bodied  American  men  must  sacrifice  some 
personal  liberty  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  all. 

In  thus  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the 
individual  liberty  of  millions  of  young 
American  men,  however,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  one  central  question:  Do  we 
get  an  honest  return  in  security  for  the 
liberties  we  forgo? 

On  this  count  the  draft-centered  pro- 
curement system  is  sadly  deficient.  It  is 
a  fundamental  tenet  of  hum&n  nature 
that  men  who  are  coerced  Into  acting  do 
not  act  nearly  go  well  as  those  who  act 
of  their  own  volition.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  present  draft  system  per- 
mits over  half  of  the  young  men  of 


draft  age  to  avoid  any  service  at  all, 
and  it  becomes  plain  that  the  Congress 
should  be  giving  serious  consideration 
to  military  manpower  systems  which  do 
not  use  the  unsatisfactory  draft  system 
as  a  crutch.  Passage  of  my  bill  to  create 
a  Joint  Committee  on  American  Man- 
power and  National  Security  would  be 
an  important  step  toward  glvirxg  this 
vital  subject  the  consideration  it  rightly 
deserves  but  has  so  long  failed  to  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  under  leave  previously 
granted  I  should  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  two  articles.  The  first,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Look  magazine  on 
July  30,  1963,  is  an  article  by  Jack  Ray- 
mond entitled  "Do  We  Really  Need  the 
Draft?"  It  appears  in  its  present  form 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  March  1964. 
The  second  is  a  column  by  John  Mc- 
Claughry  which  appeared  in  the  Granite 
State  Free  Press  of  Lebanon,  N.H.,  on 
March  5,  1964.  Mr.  McClaughry's  col- 
umn also  nins  in  several  other  New  Eng- 
land newspapers. 

The  material  follows: 
Do  We  Really  Need  the  Draft?  Is  Oub  Mill 
TAST  Training  Program,  as  Mant  Claim, 
Unfair,  Wasteful,  and  Ineffective? 
(By  Jack  Raymond,  New  York  Times  Wash- 
ington correspondent  and  author  of  "How 
To  Serve  and  Get  Ahead  in  the  Armed 
Forces") 

The  U.S.  Senate  last  year  took  less  than  10 
minutes  to  extend  until  1967  "the  law  no  one 
likes."  The  House  of  Representatives  had 
previously  rushed  it  through  by  a  vote  of 
387  to  3.  \ 

The  act  extended  so  casually,  without  pub- 
lic debate,  is  called  the  "Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,"  but  the  name  Is 
misleading.  The  draft  is  not  universal.  It 
did  not  meet  our  military  needs  during  the 
Korean  war  or  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises. 
And  there  is  considerable  question  whether 
the  training  offered  most  draftees  is  of  value 
to  them  or  the  United  States. 

Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  commented  in  offering  the  bUl  that 
"no  one  likes  a  draft  law."  Even  In  1940, 
with  Europe  and  Asia  already  aflame.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  refused  to  back 
publicly  the  first  UjS.  peacetime  draft,  the 
selective  service  bUl,  because  of  the  pro- 
posal's political  dangffl-.  The  draft  was 
dropped  after  World  War  n,  but  reinstated 
in  1946,  following  a  bitter  nationwide  debate. 
Since  then  it  has  been  extended  regularly 
with  less  and  less  argvunent.  America,  once 
proud  that  it  did  not  resort  to  this  device 
of  the  Old  World,  has  accepted  compulsory 
military  service  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  easy  acceptance  has  caused  most 
Americans  to  overlook  the  deficiencies  of 
UMT,  including  this  basic  inequity:  al- 
though the  law  says  every  man  must  serve, 
barely  half  do.  "At  any  one  time,  9,500,000 
are  on  the  registration  rolls,"  a  member  of 
a  selective  service  bocu'd  observes.  "But 
about  4,500,000  will  never  see  service  of  any 
kind  because  of  low  draft  calls  and  the  many 
possibilities  for  deferment  and  exemption. 
This  creates  a  sucker  complex  in  the  many 
who  are  drafted  and  they  leave  for  the  serv- 
ice in  a  resentful  frame  of  mind,  cynical 
rather  than  eager  to  face  a  new  adventure." 

The  Armed  Forces  simply  do  not  need  all 
the  men  the  draft  makes  available,  %o  every 
pretext  is  seized  to  broaden  deferment  possi- 
bilities. UMT  covers  men  from  18  to  26,  ai;^ 
of  the  1,110.000  who  became  26  years  old  in 
1962,  300,000  (or  27  percent)  had  been  re- 
jected as  4-P.  Existing  standards  of  ade- 
quacy f<»'  military  life  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  every  man  tn  service  must 
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home."  Representative  John  V.  LnrDaAT  Re- 
pubUcan.  of  New  York,  asked  as  he  cast  his 
vote  to  extend  the  Draft  Act. 

UMT  bas  critics  who  would  abandon  the 
draft  altogether.  Many  feel  that  the  armed 
services  should  be  reduced  to  an  elite  of  well- 
paid,  well-trained  volimteers.  Rear-area  op- 
erations, these  critics  argue,  could  be  turned 
over  to  Reserve  or  civilian  ra-ganlzations — 
as  many  National  Guard  units  now  man 
Nike-Hercules  antiaircraft  sites,  and  nonmlli- 
tary  men  take  part  in  the  CivU  Air  Patrol. 
At  the  Bi}ace-launchlng  establishments  at 
Cape  Kennedy  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  civilians  fill  thousands  of  Jobs,  from 
laborer  to  key  engineer. 

Some  critics  says  that  the  $72  million  a 
year  spent  on  recruiting  men.  and  the  many 
millions  more  spent  on  teaching  them  skills, 
would  be  better  Invested  In  vocational 
schools  ouUide  the  services.  Then  there 
would  be  no  time  wasted  in  getting  certain 
types  of  technicians  to  meet  military  re- 
quirements. Representative  Thomas  B.  Ctjk- 
Tis.  Republican,  of  Missovirl.  points  out  that 
the  US.  Navy's  Seabees  of  World  War  n  "did 
not  take  18-year-old  boys  with  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  boot  training  and  send  them  to  a 
bulldozer-operating  school.  No,  they  of- 
fered enlistment  opportunity  with  a  suit- 
able rating  to  experienced  bulldozer  oper- 
ators, and  accepted  them  even  though  they 
were  fat  and  40— if  they  knew  how  to  oper- 
ate a  bulldozer." 

One  Army  officer  insists:  "Men  would  re- 
spond to  a  real  call  for  an  elite  military  serv- 
ice, the  way  they  respond  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  trouble  with  military  recrulUng 
today  is  that  It  flounders  In  contradictory 
approaches — one  day  they  say,  'C'mon,  there's 
a  crisis  in  Berlin,"  and  the  next  day  they 
say,  'C'mon,  we'll  teach  you  interior  decorat- 
ing." ""  Another  officer  says,  "We  don"t  ask 
what  the  kids  can  do  for  their  country,  but 
try  to  sell  what  the  Armed  Forces  can  do  for 
them.  And,  frankly,  there  U  very  little  the 
Armed  Forces  can  do  for  them,  if  It  Is  meas- 
ured only  In  pay  and  vacatlonal  training."" 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Norman  S. 
Paul  once  said  that  the  most  important 
handicap  to  military  recruitment  Is  the  con- 
cept of  the  Armed  Forces  "as  an  employment 
facility  for  the  misfit,  the  mediocre,  the  man 
or  woman  who  can"t  get  a  livelihood  else- 
where."" He  added,  "Without  such  erroneous 
notions,  we  could  probably  throw  away  the 
draft  and  build  the  kind  of  volunteer-profes- 
sional force  we  seek." 

Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  EMrector  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  who  has  had  a  hand 
in  military  conscription  for  more  than  25 
years,  still  believes  firmly  in  the  draft,  and 
would  even  brocuSen  it.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  Nation  and  Its  youth  would  profit  If  all 
young  men,  with  virtually  no  exceptions, 
were  required  to  train  for  6  months.  After 
this  training  period,  they  would  be  available 
for  voluntary  recruitment  by  the  active 
Armed  Forces.  Those  who  then  elected  to 
serve  would  do  so  out  of  sincere  motivation, 
rather  than  depend  upon  a  coin  toss  to  help 
them  choose  between  draft  and  enlistment. 
We  thus  have  those  who  would  eliminate 
the  draft  and  those  who  would  equalize  its 
burdens.  "The  remarkable  thing,  in  oiu-  vo- 
ciferous age,  is  that  discussion  of  the  draft 
and  mobilization  laws,  which  critically  affect 
the  lives  and.  futures  of  our  youth,  has  been 
carried  on  In  muted  tones.  Only  recently 
has  the  Pentagon  xmdertaken  to  give  UMT 
the  fundamental  reassessment  it  deserves. 
Certainly  we  must  try  to  anticipate  tomor- 
row's population  growth  and  changing  strate- 
gies. Maybe  the  draft  Is  necessary.  But  If 
so,  the  Government  o\ight  to  prove  it. 

[Prom    the    Lebanon    (N.H.)    Granite   State 

Free  Press,  Mar.  6,  1964] 

Thx    Nation    in    Focus 

(By  John  McClaughry) 

Last  year  legislation  to  extend  the  military 

draft  whizzed  through  Congress  with  practi- 


cally no  debate.  Now  a  growing  n\unber  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are  having  long 
second  thoughU  about  the  draft — potentially 
a  major  issue  In  an  election  year. 

The  arguments  against  the  continuation  of 
the  peacetime  draft  sre  many  and  their  valid- 
ity  is  Increasing.  The  draft  must  be  toler- 
ated as  one  of  the  costs  of  preserving  oxu- 
liberty;  but  when  the  draft  actually  detracts 
fromm  national  security,  it  becomes  absolute- 
ly Intolerable. 

A  major  defect  of  a  draft-centered  military 
manpower  procurement  system  is  that  it  pro- 
duces men  by  the  threat  of  force  instead  of 
by  the  promise  of  opportunity.  These  men 
want  nothing  more  than  to  evade  as  much 
responsibility  as  possible  and  get  out  at  the 
first  opportunity.  It  U  hard  to  see  how  a 
corps  of  such  featherbedders  and  ghosts  can 
contribute  effectively  to  national  defense. 

The  Army  reenlistment  rates  provide  some 
Indication  of  the  prevalence  of  this  attitude. 
Of  those  who  enlist,  73  percent  leave  after 
their  first  hitch.  Of  those  who  sre  drafted, 
80  percent  fall  to  stay  in.  No  private  busi- 
ness could  long  fiourtsh  with  such  a  shock- 
ing turnover  rate,  unless,  of  course,  the  tax- 
payers made  up  the  losses,  as  they  do  for 
the  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  high  turn- 
over and  the  resulting  high  training  expense. 
the  draft  system  is  inequitable.  The  orig- 
inal Idea  was  that  every  fit  young  man  would 
serve  his  2-year  hitch.  But  this  concept  of 
universality  was  rejected  by  Congress  in  1951. 
even  though  that  act  bears  the  title  "Unver- 
sal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act- 
Today  the  booming  labor  pool  In  the  18  to 
26  brackets  provides  so  many  men  that  the 
armed  services  cannot  accommodate  them 
Accordingly,  the  Selective  Service  system  and 
the  armed  services  have  Juggled  requirements 
until  today  over  50  percent  of  the  young 
men  turning  26  have  never  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  all.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
the  hapless  draftee  resents  being  forced  into 
the  Army  when  over  half  of  his  pals  escape. 

There  are  basically  two  alternatives  to  the 
present  system.  One  is  a  truly  universal  sys- 
tem, where  every  young  man  serves  his  coun- 
try in  the  Armed  Forces,  Peace  Cbrps,  clvU 
defense  work,  or  other  useful  occupation. 
This  removes  the  problems  of  Inequity  and 
the  evasion  mentality,  but  poses  great  prob- 
lems of  cost  and  administration.  It  is  hardly 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  personal 
liberty. 

The  other  alternative  is  the  professional 
army,  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  Britain,  and 
Australia.  In  this  system  a  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  made  attractive  by  higher 
pay  and  more  benefits.  Men  enlist  for  op- 
portunity, not  for  coercion. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Kknnxth  Kiating. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  has  Introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  special  commission  to  look 
into  the  Universal  Military  "Training  and 
Service  (Draft)  Act  to  see  If  it  U  ful- 
filling Its  original  purposes  and  whether  It 
Is  being  administered  fairly.  He  has  been 
Joined  in  coeponsorship  by  Republican  Sen- 
ators BxALL,  of  Maryland;  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; KucHXL,  of  California:  Cask,  of  New 
Jersey;  and  Coopsb,  of  Kentucky;  and  Demo- 
cratic Senators  BAan-nr,  of  Alaska;  Gkuen- 
mo.  of  Alaska;  Douous,  of  niinois;  Nxu- 
BEsccR,  of  Oregon;  and  McGovkkn,  of  South 
Dakota.  Chairman  Richaxo  Russkll  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  solicited  the 
views  of  the  executive  branch  on  the  Keating 
bill. 

On  the  House  side,  a  group  of  Republicans 
led  by  Representative  Thomas  B.  Cuxtis,  of 
Missouri,  has  prepared  a  blU  to  create  a 
special  Joint  committee  of  Congress  to  look 
into  the  whole  problem  of  military  man- 
power proctirement,  training,  and  utilization. 
This  bill  would  go  far  beyond  the  Keating 
bill  in  scope. 

It  is  unlikely  that  politicians  will  come 
out  for  abolishing  the  draft  until  all  the 
facts  are  in.  The  creation  of  either  an  ad 
hoc  Joint  committee  of  Congress  or  a  spe- 
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eial  commluion  with  a  broad  mandate  to 
unearth  these  facts  will  be  an  important  step 
tn  this  direction. 

If  such  a  group  finds  that  a  profsaslonal 
Army  system  can  be  developed  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  the  Congress  should  act  promptly 
to  abolish  the  unfair  and  Ineffective  draft 
lystem,  basically  offensive  to  a  free  people. 


The  Importuice  of  CtU  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  2V2 
weeks  we  have  been  discussing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  motion  to  consider 
the  civil  rights  bill.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  having  the  bill 
becoming  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
reports  supporting  this  position  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  "Tribune,  Feb. 
29.  1964] 

Rights   Bill  May   Pass  With  the  Help  op 
God  and  Senators  Clark  and  Scott 

"The  U.S.  Senate  will  be'  the  battleground. 
Combatants  will  be  northern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  pitted  against  southern  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans. 

At  stake  will  be  a  strong  civil  rights  bill 
which.  If  passed  by  the  Senate,  will  strike  at 
the  core  of  discrimination,  segregation,  and 
prejudice  in  this  so-called  land  of  the  free — 
BO-called  because  20  million  of  its  citizens 
have  been,  and  are  being,  denied  the  inalien- 
able rights  supposedly  guaranteed  them  by 
the  Constitution  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  skin  is  darker  than  the  skin  of  170 
million  other  Americans. 

Fortunately  for  freedom  fighters  and  civil 
rights  advocates,  however,  two  formidable 
champions  have  been  named  by  the  liberal 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership  to  di- 
rect the  battle  for  civil  rights  legislation  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  These  champions  are  Penn- 
sylvanlans  who  hail  from  Philadelphia: 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jb.,  Democrat,  and  Hugh 
Scott,  Republican. 

Senators  Clark  and  Scott  are  famous  for 
taking  up  the  cudgel  in  defense  of  under- 
dogs. Their  record  for  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting liberal  legislation  has  won  them  the 
praise  of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 
That  they  are  prepared  by  training,  know- 
how,  and  dedication  to  take  on — and  best — 
the  "cream"  of  the  southern  crop  of  Senators 
sworn  to  defeat  civil  rights  legislation  at  any 
and  all  costs,  there  are  no  doubts. 

"These  two  gentlemen  may  differ  on  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  policy  and  some  do- 
mestic policies.  But  they  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  issue  of  civil  rights  for  Negroes^now. 
"They  are  as  vehemently  opposed  to  the  anti- 
Negro  antics  of  the  GovemcN:  of  Mississippi 
and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  as  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  anti-American  actions  of 
Khrushchev  and  Castro. 

Passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  Senate 
will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  a  task  almost  as 
difficult  as  cracking  a  stone  wall  wlt2i  a 
human  fist.  For  there  are  many  tactics 
southerners  intend  to  use  In  their  effCM'ts  to 
scuttle  the  bill.    Leading  the  men  from  be- 


low the  Mason-Dlxon  line,  and  mapping 
their  strategy  will  ba  Senators  Richabo  Rub- 
SXLL,  of  Georgia;  Jaios  O.  Eastland^  of  Mls- 
slsslplp,  and  Allmx  Bllkkdb^  of  Louisiana. 

Still,  with  the  help  at  God — and  Jo>  Ci.abk 
and  Hugh  Scorr — there  is  excellent  reason 
to  believe  the  forces  of  good  will  trlumirfi 
over  the  reactionaries  bent  on  keeping  Ne- 
groes mired  in  the  morass  of  second-class 
citizenship. 


An  Edctorial  by   David  Potter  ovee  WNAE 
Radio,  Warren,  Pa.,  March  15,  1964 

This  Is  David  Potter,  manager  of  WNAE, 
editorially  speaking.  On  one  of  our  broad- 
casts of  world  news  last  week,  we  carried 
a  recorded  statement  by  Senator  Hitch  Scott. 
In  It,  the  Republican  of  Pennsylvania  set 
forth  m  no  uncertain  terms  his  stand  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  aroimd  which  battle 
lines  are  forming  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  felt  that  Senator  Scott's  forthright 
statement   should   be  repeated.     He  said: 

"A  filibuster  has  Just  closed  in  around 
the  Senate.  The  rules  which  permit  un- 
limited debate  will  now  be  abused  by  those 
who  seek  to  defeat  civil  rights  legislation. 
This  is  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy  and  I  am  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
can  filibuster  for  weeks  or  for  months.  If 
the  Senate  goes  into  24-hour  session,  I  have 
In  my  office  a  cot,  a  coffee  pot  and  some 
canned  goods.  I'm  going  to  fight  the  fill- 
buster  and  at  the  end  of  it  Til  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  ready  to  fight  for  the  civil  rights 
bill — for  every  provision,  for  every  word. 
This  legislation  is  right  and  I  know  it.  And 
let  me  make  a  prediction.  We're  going  to 
pass  it." 

Politicians  are  sometimes  accused  of  plac- 
ing moral  grounds  last  In  their  considera- 
tions of  Issues.  Such  is  not  Senator  Scott's 
priority  in  this  vital  matter.  He  has  placed 
moral  grounds  first  and  is  working  for  the 
passage  of  the  bUl,  not  merely  waiting  to 
vote  for  it  if  It  can  ever  be  brought  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

You  may  recall  that  early  in  the  year 
one  of  these  editorials  was  in  the  form  of 
an  open  letter  to  Representative  Albert 
Johnson  soon  after  he  took  h^  oath  of 
office  as  U.S.  Representative  from  this  dis- 
trict. In  that  letter.  Representative  John- 
son was  m-ged  to  begin  his  service  by  sup- 
porting the  civil  rights  bill  In  the  House. 
His  response  was:  "You  can  state  on  your 
broadcast  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  a  civil 
rights  bill  when  one  finally  comes  up  for 
a  vote  in  the  Congress." 

I  believe  it's  Important  to  emphasize  that 
Representative  Johnson  kept  that  promise. 
His  vote  among  the  "ayes"  helped  make  both 
personal  and  legislative  history  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It's  good  to  know  that  oxir  new  Congress- 
man and  Pennsylvania's  veteran  Senators 
are  in  agreement  on  this  critical  Issue. 

This  Is  David  Potter  editorially  speaking. 


ment,  I  think,  that  gives  the  constant  rise 
to  the  rumors  which  jrou  and  I  hear  aroimd 
here,  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  perhaps  some  sort  of  a 
deal  has  been  made  on  the  civil  rights,  or  a 
compromise  of  It. 

Scorr.  This  is  what  I  suspect,  too,  because 
cloture,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  means  shut- 
ting off  debate.  And  if  the  majority  whip. 
Senator  Humphrxt,  says  you're  not  going  to 
have  to  shut  off  debate,  that  means  that  the 
southern  Democrats  will  stop  talking  volun- 
tarily. Take  it  one  step  further.  They"ll 
only  stop  talking  voluntarily  if  something 
has  been  offered  them  to  weaken  the  bill,  or 
presumably  something  else  even  more  val- 
uable may  have  been  offered  to  them.  But 
these  trial  balloons  that  keep  coming  up 
from  the  Senate  majority  leadership  indi- 
cating you  may  not  have  to  have  clot\ire,  it 
seems  to  me  are  strong  indications  that  some 
kind  of  a  deal  is  afoot  and  if  the  deal  fails, 
then  you  get  cloture.  If  the  deal  goes 
through,  at  some  point  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats, with  a  gentleman's  agreement  or 
understanding,  are  Just  going  to  stop  talk- 
ing. It's  never  happened  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate,  that  I  remember,  that 
they  have  stopped. 

Allott.  I  don't  recall  It  either.  And,  of 
co\irse,  the  real  burden  in  this  civil  rights 
debate  falls  upon  those  of  us  who  are  for 
civil  rights — not  for  those  who  are  carrying 
the  filibuster  because  they  can  divide  their 
team  up  into  two  men  on  the  fioor  for  every 
third  day  and  be  on  the  floor  for  6  or  8 
hoxirs.  They  can  carry  that  burden  quite 
easily.  On  the  other  hand,  any  time  they 
call  for  a  quorum,  we  who  are  In  favor  of 
civil  rights  have  to  supply  51  percent  of  the 
membership    to   make   the   quorum. 

SooTT.  Yes;  and  considering  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  outnumbered  2  to  1,  we 
have  to  supply  a  better  percentage  of  the 
Members  to  meet  the  51,  the  quorum,  than 
the  Democrats  do.  And  this  Is  a  burden  for 
33  Senators  who  have  to  be  awake  and 
around  most  of  the  time  for  whatever  length 
of  time  it  takes. 

Allott.  Well,  like  you,  I  would  say  that 
when  the  time  comes,  I  am  prepared  to  sign 
the  petition  for  a  cloture  when  I  think  ade- 
quate time  has  been  had  for  a  discussion  of 
all  of  the  features  of  this  bill.  And  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  a  cloture.  But  I  believe 
that  unless  a  defd  has  been  made,  this  is  the 
only  way  this  debate  will  be  terminated. 


Prom  a  Program  Prepaked  bt  Senator  Scott 
AND  Senator  Allott  fob  Use  bt  Pennsyl- 
vania Radio  Stations,  March  15,  1964 
SooTT.  Well,  as  you  know,  we're  right  In 
the  middle  of  a  civil  rights  filibuster.     We 
don't  know  how  long  It  will  last.    But  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.    I  favor  the  House  bill 
and   there's   much   speculation    as   to   how 
long  the  filibuster  will  run  and  whether  we 
have   the   votes   for   cloture.     How   do   you 
feel  about  this? 

Allott.  Well.  I  listened  to  the  majority 
whip  over  one  oS  the  radio  circuits  last  Sun- 
day night  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  think 
that  cloture  would  ba  necessary.  Now.  I 
think  this  la  completely  unrealistic  think- 
ing becatiae  I  believe  that  eventually,  cloture 
will  be  necessary.    It  la  this  sort  of  state- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  results  of  the 
final  tabulation  of  my  1964  question- 
naire. 

The  questionnaire,  which  was  sent  to 
all  boxholders  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  covers  a  wide  field  of  sub- 
jects ranging  from  pending  domestic  Is- 
sues to  international  affairs.  I  feel  sure 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
response  which  generally  reflects  the 
sound,  conservative  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  western  South  Dakota  whom  It  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 
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The  editorial  etmcludecl,  "We  need  l  oon 
CSttlonel  PhllUpMs." 

By  his  bhmt  warnings.  PhUllps  offended 
the  Army  hierarchy.  He  was  assigned  to  in- 
teUigence  In  Puerto  Bico  and  in  subsequent 
years  faUed  to  receive  either  the  rank  or  the 
cognmands  that  admirers  felt  he  deserved 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  many  0*  his  ideas  were 
adopted  In  a  crash  basis. 

The  elder  Pulitzer  sought  out  Phillips  on 
his  retirement  from  the  Army  and  retained 
him  as  mUitary  analyst  for  the  Poet-DU- 
patch.  Among  hto  noteworthy  assignments 
were  tours  of  southaast  Asia,  both  in  1954 
and  1959,  in  which  be  obtained  exclusive 
Interviews  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  on  the 
course  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam;  inspec- 
tion of  the  Ouantanamo  Base  in  Cuba  after 
the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962,  and  cov- 
erage of  Operation  Big  Lift  In  October  of  last 
year. 

Phillips  has  reported  on  many  NATO  mili- 
tary conferences  and  has  frequently  toured 
EiiTopean  installations  of  NATO.  He  has 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  leading  military 
commanders  abroad. 

Phillips  was  chosen  In  1956  as  one  of  two 
correspondents  to  report  for  all  afternoon 
newspapers  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  ex-- 
ploslon  at  the  Bikini  AtoU.  This  was  the 
only  hydrogen  bomb  explosion  the  press  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  witness. 

The  Post-Dlapatch  military  analyst  was 
awarded  the  Air  Force  Association  certificate 
of  merit  for  his  writings  "In  behalf  of  na- 
tional defense  and  air  power"  in  1956. 

He  Is  retiring  to  complete  a  book  on  mili- 
tary strategy  for  the  sixties  on  which  he  has 
been  at  work  for  acme  time.  Phillips  72 
years  old.  lives  in  nearby  Chevy  Chase  Md 
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OiMudiBj  Miiitarj  Editor  Retires 

EXTENS  ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissoTiai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
I  placed  in  tie  Rkcokd,  pages  A1049- 


A1050.  March 


3,  1964,  a  statement  con- 


cerning Brig.  Gten.  Thomas  R.  Phillips, 


who   recently 
analyst  for  thi  > 


retired  as  the  military 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
I  want  to  tak ;  this  opportimlty  to  in- 
clude In  the  Hecord  an  article  which 
appeared  in  tl  e  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

-   1964: 

PHiLLirs  Rm  KING  Aoii  Post-Dispatch 
WasHiKcroN.- -Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R 
Phillips,  XJB.  A -my  (retired)  retired  today 
as  military  anilyst  of  the  Post-DUpatch 
after  more  thai  12  years  on  assignment  in 
Washington  taxi  in  trouble  spots  in  various 
places  of  the  glc  be. 


Phillips'  analytical  articles  have  been 
widely  read  in  the  Pentagon  and  by  top 
miUtary  men  In  Western  capitals.  He  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  In- 
fiuentlal  military  commentators. 

When  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  1941 
Phillips  received  nationwide  attention  by 
his  articles  in  the  Infantry  Journal  pointing 
out  the  failure  of  t<^-ranklng  Army  officers 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  new  weap- 
ons such  as  the  tank.  His  Insistent  note 
of  warning  was  compared  at  that  time  with 
the  writing  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  a  year 
or  two  before,  when  the  man  who  was  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Free  French  de- 
nounced the  defensive  maglnot  line  psy- 
chology of  Prance's  military  command. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  Sr.,  became  interested  in  Phillips 
A  Post-Dispatch  editorial  on  April  22,  1941 
was  headed  "Colonel  PhUllpe,  Patriot  and 
Soldier."  This  was  when  a  committee  of 
Congress  proposed  to  investigate  him  for  his 
writings. 

"If  there  Is  to  be  a  congressional  investiga- 
Uon,"  the  editorial  said,  "It  is  not  Colonel 
Phillips  who  should  be  haled  befwe  the 
questioners.  The  Army  Command,  which 
has  been  tmooascionably  slow  to  develop 
mechanization,   «ho«ld   do  the   answerlng.- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  ■OTTTH    CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  impressed  with  another 
outstanding  editorial  published  in  the 
Charleston  Evening  Poet  This  editorial 
is  entitled  "The  Advantaged  Need  Not 
Apply .y  and  was  printed  in  the  March  20, 
1964,iAsue. 

This  exceUent  editorial  by  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  presents 
further  evidence  of  the  very  dangerous 
nature  of  the  pending  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  its  FEPC  provisions  In  title  VII. 

I  ask  imanimoufi  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Aj^jendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Advantaczd  NezD  Not  Apply 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  nilnols  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  Is  enough  to 
raise  the  hairs  on  the  neck  of  even  the  most 
rabid  friend  of  the  administrations  civil 
rights  blU. 

Not  long  ago,  Leon  Myart,  a  Negro,  walked 
into  the  office  of  the  Motorola  Co.  in  Chicago 
and  appUed  for  a  Job.  He  was  advised  that 
he  woiUd  have  to  take  the  standard  aptitude 
test  given  all  Job  applicants. 
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He  agreed,  took  the  test,  fiunked  and 
promptly  reported  the  matter  to  the  nearest 
FEPC  office,  alleging  that  Motorola  had  dis- 
criminated against  him  because  of  his  race. 
The  FEPC  assigned  Robert  E.  Bryant,  one 
of  Its  examiners,  to  the  case  and  endowed 
him  with  the  approximate  authority,  if  not 
tbe  approximate  wisdom,  of  Solomon. 

This  month,  Mr.  Bryant  handed  down  his 
ruling:  Motorola  would  have  to  hire  Leon 
Myart  regardless  of  how  poorly  he  scored  on 
sptltude.  Moreover,  said  Mr.  Bryant,  Mo- 
torola would  have  to  stop  giving  that  apti- 
tude test.  The  decree  was  predicated  on  the 
following : 

First,  the  test  was  unfair  to  "culturally 
deprived  and  disadvantaged  groups."  Sec- 
ond, the  questions  failed  to  take  Into  account 
"Inequalities  and  differences  in  environ- 
ment." And  finally,  .the  standards  for  pass- 
ing were  based  on  those  of  "advantaged 
groups." 

It  failed  to  occur  to  Mr.  Bryant  that  the 
determination  of  "inequalities"  is  the  only 
purpose  of  such  testing.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Bryant  would,  in  his  demo- 
cratic zeal,  strike  down  any  test  that  sorted 
Job  applicants  according  to  their  various 
abilities  to  perform  the  required  work. 

Mr.  Bryant  did  not,  it  Is  worth  remember- 
ing, contend  that  the  Motorola  test  was 
loaded  in  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes.  His  objection  was  that  the 
test  discriminated  against  the  "culturally 
deprived  and  disadvantaged,"  in  a  word,  the 
unqualified. 

This  provides  a  foretaste  of  what  lies  In 
store  for  the  Nation  If  Congress  passes  the 
pending  clvU  rights  bill.  Title  vn  of  that 
alarming  proposal  would  establish  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  with 
the  power  to  apply  a  Federal  version  of  the 
Illinois  FEPC  law  across  the  land. 

The  bill  states  that  it  "shall  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
limit,  segregate  or  (note  well)  classify  his 
employees  in  any  way  which  would  deprive 
(note  well  again)  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  emplosrment  •  •  •  becaxise  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin." 

It  if  could  be  shown  In  a  given  case  that 
an  aptitude  test,  though  nondiscriminatory 
on  Its  face,  had.  In  fact,  acted  to  deprive 
Negroes  of  Employment,  could  it  not  then  be 
said  that  such  a  test  "tended  to  deprive" 
Negroes  of  employment? 

We  think  it  could  be  said,  and  we  submit 
that,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow, 
It  would  be  said. 


Midwest  Should  Have  More  Research 
Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday during  the  debate  on  the  NASA 
authorization  much  was  said  about  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  recognize 
the  Midwest  in  research  and  planning. 
At  that  time,  I  expressed  briefly  my  feel- 
ing on  this  matter. 

I  attach  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Champaign-Urbana  News  Gazette, 
of  Champaign-Urbana,  HI.,  which  was 
dated  Monday,  March  23,  in  which  it 
says:  "The  Midwestern  States  have  been 
fed  largely  with  'crumbs'  and  'skipuned 


milk,'  "  and  "the  East  and  the  West  are 
getting  the  contracts  with  the  'cream.'  " 

The  placing  of  the  Electronics  Center 
yesterday  at  Boston  demonstrates  the 
influence  which  Boston  has  presently  in 
Washington.  I  believe  the  Midwest, 
properly  alerted  to  this,  can  demonstrate 
at  the  polls  this  fall  that  it  is  not  only 
entitled  to  be  recognized  in  this  great 
fleld,  but  that  it  will  be.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  herewith  attach  the  editorial  in  full: 

Midwcst  Should  Have  More  Rbseabch 
'     Plants 

Tbe  East  and  West  are  getting  the  con- 
tracts and  the  "cream,"  the  Midwest  the 
"criimbs"  and  "skimmed  milk." 

This  is  the  policy  the  FederaJ  Government 
appears  to  b«  pursuing,  and  has  for  some 
time,  in  the  award  of  defense  contracts  and 
research  funds. 

The  falling  behind  of  the  Midwestern 
States  on  electronics  and  other  kinds  ot 
research,  noted  recently  by  science  educators 
as  well  as  by  political  leaders.  Is  blamed  to 
large  extent  for  Washington  policies. 

The  situation  has  been  exposed  to  light 
again  by  a  couple  ot  leaders  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — Htncpmrr.  of  Minnesota,  and  Hart, 
of  Michigan.  They  observed,  at  a  Joint  news 
conference,  that  there  Is  an  overooncentra- 
tton  of  defense  and  research  contract  allo- 
cations to  the  key  centers  of  the  East,  and 
a  paucity  of  th«n  for  the  States  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  Senators  want  the  Presi- 
dent and  Capitol  Hill  to  work  out  and  agree 
on  a  new  policy  for  distributing  Federal 
Governn:ient  research  contracts.  With  the 
Federal  Establishment  a  major  factor  today 
in  big  business  spread  and  growth,  the  Mid- 
west Is  losing  out  on  much  growth  to  which 
It  Is  fully  entitled — Judged  by  the  taxes 
Midweetemers  pay,  the  region's  adequate  fa- 
cllltiee  and  logical  locale  for  such  plants, 
availability  of  manpower,  and  other  factors. 

But  the  Midwest  States  have  been  fed 
largely  with  "crumbs"  and  "skimmed  milk." 

One  of  the  Senators  expressed  the  need 
and  the  opportunities  this  way: 

"The  new  wealth  in  the  world  is  brain- 
power. Give  the  Middle  West  a  chance  to 
cultivate  more  of  it  and  we'll  show  some 
growth,  too." 

Without  a  fair  shake  from  Washington, 
the  luster  of  otir  star  will  gradually  diminish. 


Ad  Hoc  for  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OP   MXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  group  calling  itself  the  "Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Triple  Revolution" 
issued  a  report  stating  that  as  a  matter 
of  right  every  American  should  be  guar- 
anteed an  adequate  income,  whether  he 
works  or  not. 

Significantly,  some  of  the  members  of 
this  so-called  committee  are  Dr.  Gerard 
Murdal,  the  Spanish  Socialist,  and  Linus 
Pauling  of  Sane  Nuclear  fame. 

In  its  March  25  issue.  Roll  Call  ap- 
propriately editorialized  on  this  economic 
folly: 

An   Hoc    FOR   PRESn>ENT 

A  group  called  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Triple  Revolution  has  one  hell  of  a 
kookie  name,  but  they've  come  up  with  the 
most  attractive  prc^xxal  since  the  repeal  of 
prohibition. 


This  group  of  economists  and  educators 
has  recommended  to  Presidecit  Johnson  that 
every  American  should  be  guaranteed  an  ade- 
quate Income  whether  he  works  or  not. 

Now  whoever  thought  up  this  new  gov- 
emment-tjrpe  program  Is  the  man  I  predict 
wlU  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  Ajid  I  further  predict  that  the  third- 
term,  fourth-term,  and  fifth-term  ttaditlon 
will  be  shattered  with  ease. 

Here  is  a  genius  who  has  bunted  aside 
the  elementary  governmental  giveaways 
where  some  pays  and  oth«^  gets.  Hare's  a 
man  that  wants  us  to  get,  period,  and  I'm 
with  him. 

No  more  worrying  over  whether  we  have 
enough  ads  to  pay  the  printer  and  the  tax- 
man.  No  more  social  security,  withholding 
worries,  and  the  accountant  can  be  dis- 
missed. We'll  bum  the  bUls,  collect  om- 
Government  paycheck  for  not  working,  and 
start  using  up  some  of  our  new-found  free 
time.  Florida  In  winter.  Lucerne  in  sum- 
mer. Paris  In  the  spring. 

Sargent  Shrlver  vrtll  be  out  of  a  Job,  for 
poverty  will  be  a  thing  of  the  paat.  Money 
win  be  circulating  like  it's  never  circulated 
before,  and  so  will  I. 

The  only  writing  111  do  wlU  be  two  things : 
Make  sure  to  cast  my  absentee  ballot  for  the 
unnamed  economist  who  wUl  be  perpetual 
President;  and  make  out  a  check  for  a  sub- 
scription to  Roll  Call  so  I  can  keep  up  with 
the  Idiot  who  would  rather  work  than  live. 


Late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasAcirusrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  include  a 
splendid  tribute  paid  our  late  beloved 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  by 
Hon.  John  E.  Powers,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  before  1,000 
world  delegates  that  attended  the  18th 
Congress  of  the  Junior  Chamber  Inter- 
national at  the  International  General  As- 
sembly Auditorium  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
on  November  23, 1963. 

Massachusetts  State  President  John  E. 
Powers  for  many  years  was  a  close  and 
valued  friend  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Reverend  Father.  Mr.  President,  officers, 
members,  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Poster  and  friends. 

A  great,  unexplainable  ^-Isltation  of  an  in- 
scrutable  providence  has  visited   my  coun-  ^^i 
try  personally  and  the  entire  world  figura- 
tively. 

The  sudden  death  of  a  young,  dedicated 
public  servant  and  statesman,  who  held  the 
world's  most  sensitive  position,  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  mad  assassin's  bullets.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  has  been  slain.  The  world 
Is  Shocked. 

His  projection  of  devotion  to  a  way  of 
life  was  his  philosophy  which  was  attuned 
to  the  times.  He  not  only  preached  a  goei>el 
of  equal  opportunity  but  he  fostered  and 
faced  the  Issue  honestly  and  squarely.  This 
was  his  credo.  Itiis  was  his  luuxxnproinlslng 
belief.  A  vast  majority  of  Americans  believe, 
too.  and  will  rededlcate  themselves  to  its 
complete  accomplishment. 

At  a  time  like  this  the  whole  world  needs 
strength  and  understanding.     This  Is  what 
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Atomic  Reader:  Heart  of  City  of  New 
York 


EXTEN!!ION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


CARL  ALBERT 


by  the  Astoria-Long  Island  City  Com- 
munity Council,  called  on  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Representative 
Farbstein,  and  requested  his  assistance 
in  thla  ccmnection.  The  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  legislation  and  other 
public  activities  on  his  part  caused  the 
public  utility  to  purchase  pgwer  else- 
where and  so  miake  unnecessary  the 
building  of  the  atomic  reactor. 

Following  is  a  letter  received  by  the 
gentleman  f  ran  New  York,  Congressman 
Pakbstein,  from  the  Astoria-Long  Island 
City  Community  Council  thanking  him 
for  his  efTorte: 

AsTORiA-LoNG  Island  CrrY 

CoMMUNrrv  ConNcn.. 
Jackson  Heights,  NY.  March  17.  1964. 
Hon.  Leonard  Parbstiiv, 
House  of  Representative'). 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Parbstein  ;  Now  that 
Consolidated  Edison  has  temfJorarlly  aban- 
doned its  plans  for  a  nuclear  powerplant  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City,  we  can  all  relax 
for  the  time  being.  We  of  CANPOP  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Citizens  Committee 
Against  Nuclear  Power  Plants  wish  to  extend 
our  sp>ecial  thanks  to  you  for  being  one  of 
the  few  Congressmen  In  New  York  City  with 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  give  extensive 
Interest,  time,  help,  and  support  in  the  cam- 
paign to  make  New  York  a  safer  place  to  live 
in. 

However,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Consolidated  Edison  withdrew 
its  application,  your  bill  giving  local  author- 
ities the  right  of  ultimate  decision  on  nu- 
clear plants  is  still  urgently  needed.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  essence,  has 
not  yet  conmiltted  itself  regarding  nuclear 
plants  in  populated  centers.  The  problem 
can  still  arise  in  New  York  City  or  in  any 
other  pop\Uation  center  for  that  matter,  un- 
less some  positive  direction,  such  as  your  bill, 
is  incorporated  Into  law. 

Again,  we  relt«ute  our  thanks  to  you  as 
one  of  the  few  Congressmen  to  support  the 
campaign  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  we  wish  to  assvu'e  you  of  our  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  furthering  the  pas- 
sage of  your  bill. 

We  are  spreading  the  word  amongst  our 
friends  and  supporters,  especially  those  re- 
siding in  your  congressional  district,  about 
the  Important  contributions  you  have  made 
and  are  making  In  this  flght. 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  In  your  cur- 
rent campaign  for  reelection. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Simon  Tropp,  Chairman. 
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Thursi  ay.  March  26,  1964 
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or   NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  I  know  to  keep  up  with  the  thinking 
of  the  people  down  home  is  to  circulate 
a  questionnail-e  from  time  to  time  and 
ask  them  to  respond  to  questions  about 
some  of  the  Issues  we  face  in  Congress. 
While  the  responsibility  of  casting  votes 
in  Congress  must  be  assumed  by  the  Rep- 
resentative, I  have  found  it  helpful  to 
know  how  my  constituents  feel  about 
some  of  the  more  important  Issues.  In 
addition,  I  have  fonnd  that  circulation 


of  a  questionnaire  stimulates  thinking 
and  discussion  among  constituents.  This 
Is  all  to  the  good  because  I  believe  the 
more  the  people  think  about  these  Issues 
and  discuss  them  with  their  neighbors 
the  better  informed  they  will  become,  i 
have  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  people  I  represent  to  come  up  with 
the  right  decisions  if  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  facts. 

This  year  I  am  asking  my  constituents 
to  respond  with  a  j^es  or  no  answer  to 
10  questions.  Since  many  of  these  ques- 
tions are  dlflScult  to  answer  categorically, 
I  am  providing  space  on  the  question- 
naire for  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
turns are  all  in,  I  shall  have  them  tabu- 
lated on  an  IBM  machine  and  will  then 
publish  the  results.  Following  are  the 
questions  I  am  asking  this  year: 

l.(a)  Do  you  approve  this  country  selling 
wheat  to  Russia? 

(b)  If  you  answered  yes.  would  you  favor 
extending  credit  to  Russia  to  finance  such 
purchases? 

2.  Would  you  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
permissible  in  the  public  schools  when  con- 
ducted on  a  voluntary  basis? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  Civil  Rights  Act  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress? 

4.  Do  you  believe  private  and  parochial 
scliools  should  be  Included  in  any  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  education? 

5.  Would  you  approve  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  all  or  part  of  college 
expenses? 

6.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  question  5 
please  answer  (a)  or  (b)  following  and  (c) 
or  (d)  following: 

(a)  would  you  favor  a  credit  against  the 
tax?  or 

(b)  Would  you  limit  It  to  a  deduction? 

(c)  Would  you  limit  It  (credit  or  deduc- 
tion )  to  a  taxpayer  who  pays  college  expenses 
of  a  dependent?  or 

(d)  Would  you  extend  it  (credit  or  deduc- 
tion) to  a  taxpayer  who  pays  college  ex- 
penses of  a  student  who  Is  not  a  dependent? 

7.  The  naUonal  debt  of  the  United  States 
is  now  approximately  $310  billion.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  do  you  favor  increas- 
ing Federal  spending  above  ciu-rent  leve's 
even  if  it  requires  additional  borrowing? 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  pay  raise  for  Government 
employees — Including  Cabinet  officers  and 
executive  officials,  Federal  Judges,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

9.  Do  you  believe  our  Government  should 
agree  to  renegotiate  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty? 

10.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  is  succeeding? 


Pakistan'!  Flirtatioo  With  Peiping 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW   JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent months,  one  of  the  nations  allied 
with  the  United  States  in  the  Par  East, 
Pakistan,  has  been  conducting  Itself  in 
disquieting  fashion  toward  the  most  ar- 
rogant and  abusive  member  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Red  China.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  therefore. 
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to  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Sav- 
arkar,  outlining  the  rationale  behind 
Pakistan's  latest  overtures  to  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  and  indicating  quite 
clearly  the  dsmgers  both  for  Pakistan 
and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Savarkar,  a  native  of  India,  is  a 
journalist  who  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  10  years.  Be- 
fore leaving  India,  he  was  the  editor  of 
three  Bombay  dally  newspapers.  His 
articles  are  circulated  and  read  widely 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  among 
the  uncommitted  nations.  Mr.  Savarkar 
brings  to  his  work  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  and  an  insight  into 
an  area  of  the  world  which  many  of  us 
may  otherwise  puzzle  over.  He  writes, 
as  well,  with  a  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  with  an  antipathy 
to  the  new  Communist  imperialism 
which  seeks  to  dominate  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 

Pakistan's  Fliktation  Wrrn  Phping 
(By  D.  G.  Savarkar) 

President  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan,  welcom- 
ing iti.  Chou  en-Lal,  the  Premier  of  Com- 
munist China,  to  his  country  emphasized 
that  "no  sinister  Importance"  shoxild  be  at-  ' 
tached  to  the  visit  of  this  friendly  neighbor. 
This  theme  of  diplomatic  business  as  usual 
was  played  again  by  the  Pakistani  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Z.  A.  Bhutto,  who  told  a  news 
conference  that  his  Chinese  guests  were  only 
on  a  "good  will  visit  from  a  neighboring 
country  to  which  no  significance  should  be 
attached." 

In  reality,  the  much-heralded  visit  of  the 
Chinese  Conmiunist  leaders  to  Pakistan  Is 
one  of  the  strangest  spectacles  the  world  of 
International  diplomacy  has  witnessed  In  the 
last  15  years.  For  no  nation  In  Asia  has  been 
more  closely  tied  to  the  West  through  mili- 
tary alliances  and  massive  economic  and 
military  aid  than  the  country  Field  Marshal 
Ayub  Khan  has  r\Ued  for  the  last  6  years. 

PAKISTAN'S  COLD   WAR   INVOLVEMENT 

For  years,  Pakistan  had  been  perhaps  the 
Asian  nation  most  closely  Involved  In  the 
power  politics  of  the  cold  war.  In  the  mid- 
dle 1960'b,  this  nation  of  nearly  100  million 
people  had  Joined  both  the  Baghdad  Pact 
(now  the  Central  Treaty  Organization)  and 
the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
President  Ayub  Khan  at  that  time  had  little 
use  for  the  nonallnement  policies  of  the 
other  Asian-African  countries.  In  a  visit  to 
Washington  In  the  simuner  of  1961,  he  had 
Insisted  that  Pakistanis  were  the  most  loyal 
and  dependable  of  all  of  Washington's  allies 
In  Asia — "The  only  people  who  will  stand  by 
you  are  the  people  of  Pakistan." 

Now,  all  of  this  has  been  turned  topsy- 
turvey.  Rawalpindi  and  Peiping  have  con- 
cluded a  border  treaty  with  the  Commiinist 
Chinese  government,  as  well  as  key  agree- 
ments for  trade  relations  and  air  travel  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  During  Mr.  Chou's 
visit  in  February,  his  host  officially  voiced 
support  of  Pelplng's  demand  for  admission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

BACKGKOUND   OF   aEALPOLITIK 

What  Is  behind  this  flirtation  of  America's 
"most  allied  ally"  In  Asia  with  Peiping — the 
West's  most  Implacable  opponent?  The 
background  of  this  latest  move  of  Pakistan 
in  Realpolltlk  Is  a  complex  one.  Ironically, 
this  move  by  Pakistan  to  "normalize"  Its 
relations  with  Peiping  Is  motivated  by  much 
the  same  reasons  which  led  It  to  form  close 
ties  with  the  West  In  the  first  place.  This 
Is  its  pathological  fear  of  India  and  its  Im- 
placable determination  to  surpass  that  coun- 
try tn  military  strength.  It  saw  its  support 
of  Washington's  mutual  security  arrange- 
ments in  Asia — CENTO  and  8KATO — as  a 


means  of  obtaining  massive  military  and 
economic  aid.  Today,  while  it  hypocritically 
betrays  all  of  Its  formal  ties  to  the  West. 
Pakistan  1b  ccmtlniiing  to  receive  some  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  the  U.8.  aid.  In  this 
way,  Ayub  Khan  hopes  to  boost  Pakistan's 
strength  to  the  point  where  It  could  impose 
Its  will  on  India  by  military  force. 

Even  whUe  alining  Itself  with  the  West, 
however,  Rawalpindi  kept  open  lines  of  ac- 
cess to  the  other  side.  Chou  En-lal  had 
been  clamorously  received  in  East  Pakistan 
In  1956  when  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  In  Dacca.  A.  H.  Suhrawardy,  then 
Pakistani  Foreign  Minister,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality  in  Peiping.  All 
during  this  time,  the  Pakistani  goveriunent 
C3mlcally  used  Its  strategic  position  astride 
the  Himalayas  In  Asia  to  extract  more  and 
more  ^rms  from  Washington. 

Then,  In  1962,  with  the  Chinese  assault 
on  India's  northern  border,  U.S.  military  aid 
was  for  the  first  time  extended  to  India 
also.  Pakistan  was  enraged.  When  its  de- 
mands that  the  supply  of  defensive  arms 
to  its  neighbor  be  Immediately  curtailed 
were  rejected  by  Washington,  it  decided  to 
"play  both  sides  against  the  middle"  and 
developed  the  dramatic  strategy  of  black- 
mailing the  West  hy  its  sudden  friendship 
for  Peking. 

RESPONSKB    or    INDIA    AMD    UNITED    STATES 

India's  reaction  to  this  warming  of  Its 
neighbor's  relations  with  China  has  been 
restrained.  Mr.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru's  closest  associate  In  foreign 
policy  affairs,  has  cautioned  Indians  against 
taking  an  alarmist  view.  "We  have  to  be 
watchful  and  be  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
situation."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nehru 
has  reiterated  his  acceptance  of  the  Colom- 
bo iMToposals,  advanced  In  December  1962,  by 
six  nonalined  coiintrles,  as  a  basis  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Sino-Indian  bordet  dis- 
pute. 

American  responses  have  been  more  heat- 
ed. The  press  has  criticized  Ayub  Khan 
severely  for  his  attempted  blackmail.  While 
some  Senators  Insist  on  rationalizing  away 
the  conduct  of  their  "closest  ally"  in  Asia, 
others  are  examining  Pakistan's  conduct  with 
great  realism.  Senator  Watne  Morse  of 
Oregon  has  accused  Rawalpindi  of  basic  In- 
sincerity In  Its  foreign  policy.  According  to 
him,  PakUtan  Joined  SEATO  and  CENTO 
tor  "one  purpose  only — to  get  military  aid 
from  the  United  States  that  would  build 
her  forces  against  her  one  avowed  enemy — 
India."  Disappointed  though  it  is.  Wash- 
ington Is  continuing  Its  annual  $50  to  $60 
million  military  aid  to  Pakistan  and  hoping 
for  the  best. 

SELF-DEFEATING    FOR    PAKISTAN 

Although  Pakistan  as  a  sovereign  nation 
has  the  right  to  follow  whatever  policies  It 
chooses  to,  tills  latest  turn  towsu-d  Commu- 
nist China  not  only  betrays  the  interests  of 
Its  allies,  but  It  Is  self-defeaUng  from  Paki- 
stan's own  point  of  view.  The  only  power  in 
Asia  that  has  shown  grave  signs  of  expan- 
sionism towards  the  entire  region  Is  Commu- 
nist China.  It  has  threatened  Formosa  and 
South  Korea  time  and  again  with  force.  It 
foments  civU  strife  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
has  brutally  suppressed  Tibet  and  launched 
an  improvoked  assault  on  India.  If  China 
were  strong  enough,  it  would  clearly  attempt 
the  domination  of  all  Southeast  Asia,  and  If 
it  were  successful,  Pakistan  would  lose  Its 
freedom  along  with  its  neighbors. 

India  pdays  a  cmclal  role  in  China's  plans 
for  domlnatioo,  for  It  Is  the  largest  and  the 
most  stable  democracy  In  the  area.  If  It 
falls  before  China's  onslaught,  the  future  of 
democracy  In  all  of  Sotheast  Asia  Is  doomed. 
Ilie  Americans  too  should  realize  that  if 
India  falls.  Washington's  attempt  to  stem 
the  Comm\inlst  tide  In  Vietnam  will  have  no 
meaning    and    the    entire    position    of    the 


United  States  in  Asia  will  be  lost.  Pakistan's 
filrtatlon  with  Peplng  even  harms  those  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  who  liope  to  turn  the  cold 
war  Into  a  struggle  between  peaceful  com- 
petitors. 

AFRICA'S    MODEL    OF    MATUaiTT 

The  yoimg  African  nations  have  provided 
Pakistan  with  a  good  model  in  their  aUltude 
towards  China,  by  granting  It  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition but  avoiding  dangerous  political  en- 
tanglement. President  Ayub  Khan  should 
follow  their  example  and  abandon  his  policy 
of  diplomatic  blackmail — motivated  solely  by 
his  hatred  for  India — before  it  damages  Paki- 
stan's own  Interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
West  and  the  other  free  nations  in  the  Bast. 


Morality  Vercns  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or  CAUFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  the  following  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  22, 1964. 
written  by  Charles  E.  I>avl5,  Jr.,  "Moral- 
ity Versus  Money."  There  is  a  close  tie 
between  the  moral  code  of  the  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  movie  industry  and  the 
morality  of  the  country.  As  we  all  know, 
films  have  a  definite  infiuence  on  the 
moral  standards  of  the  Vsountry-  Many 
countries  of  the  world  have  government 
censorship  over  their  movie  industry  in 
order  to  maintain  a  pn^ier  moral  stand- 
ard. Only  four  countries  do  not  have 
government  censorship,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Japan.  I  recommend  the  following  arti- 
cle for  each  M^nber's  reading  for  each 
to  learn  of  the  voluntary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  domestic  movie  industry  to 
assert  and  maintain  an  aivr(H>riate 
code  of  ethics  in  movies  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  hope  these  efforts  will  be 
continued  with  even  greater  success  in 
the  future  so  that  the  American  movie 
can  remain  the  enjoyable  and  proper 
media  of  entertainment  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

The  article  follows: 
MoRALrrY  Versus  Money  :  Films  Heal  Dolla* 
Wound  With  Protective  Undressing 
(By  Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr.) 
Seduction  used  to  be  something  you  did 
not  fool  around  with  in  Hollywood  movies 
and  nudity  in  plctvu'es  was  as  unexpected  as 
profanity  from  the  parson. 
But  times  have  changed. 
In  some  of  the  movies  Hollywood  makes 
today  you  can  see  nearly  nude  women  and 
you  can  be  escorted  through  sex  labyrinths 
that  were  taboo  a  generation  ago. 

You  will  hear  arguments  from  some  that 
these  are  symptoms  of  a  new  maturity  In 
Hollywood — a  maturity  that  made  it  possible 
for  the  movie  Industry  to  stay  afloat  finan- 
cially. 

Others  Insist  that  Hollywood  is  pouring 
out  a  torrent  of  filth  and  corrupting  Amer- 
ica's youth. 
Who  decides  what  can  be  seen? 
The  movie  Industry  here  censors  its  own 
product  through  the  Hollywood  Production 
Code.  The  United  States.  Oreat  Britain, 
Germany,    and    Japan    are   the   only    four 
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Actress  lilaureen  CHara  Is  aae  of  the  most 
outspoken  foes  of  the  pictures  that  show 
nudity  and  sexual  misbehavior. 

'TX>nt  call  them  adult  pictures."  she  said. 
her  eyes  flashing  storm  signals.  "They're  not 
grownup. 

"If  the  public  would  boycott  such  movies 
there  would  not  be  the  filth  you  see  today 
on  the  screen." 

But  Miss  O'Hara  admits  dolefully  that  some 
clubwomen  who  give  llpservlce  to  attacks 
on  smutty  movies  are  the  first  ones  to  line 
up  outside  the  theater  showing  such  a 
picture. 

The  red-haired  actress  said  she  turned 
down  a  script  last  summer  because  it  con- 
tained scenes  that  dealt  with  nudity  .and 
perversion. 

"I  thank  God  I  was  In  a  position  to  turn 
down  the  Job."  she  said,  'but  what  about  the 
young  actors  and  actresses  who  have  to  take 
any  work  they  can  get  to  pay  the  rent  and 
the  grocery  bills?     What  can  they  do? 

"Why  must  everything  be  so  distasteful? 
In  the  script  I  turned  down  the  story 
could  have  been  magnificently  told  without 
the  scenes  I  foimd  objectionable. 

"Pictures  about  wholesome  subjects  still 
make  money.  I  was  in  Walt  Disney's  'Parent 
Trap.'  It  made  a  lot  of  money.  It  was  an 
honest  portrayal  of  family  life." 

STILL  CAN'T  COMPETE 

On  the  other  hand.  Screenwriter  Sydney 
Boehm.  now  preparing  the  screenplay  for 
"Sylvia"  at  Paramount,  believes  that  while 
HoUywood  has  reached  the  point  where  it  Is 
now  making  some  fine  adult  pictures,  it  still 
cannot  compete  with  foreign-made  films  in 
sex  freedom. 

"I  would  say  that  'Love  With  a  Proper 
Stranger'  Is  a  good  example  of  the  fine  adtilt 
pictures  we  are  making  in  this  country." 
said  Bcfehm,  "but  If  audiences  want  pure 
sex  and  smut,  we  can't  begin  to  compete 
with  Europe  and  Japan. 

"Take  'Yesterday.  Today,  and  Tomorrow,' 
the  Italian  film  with  Sophia  Loren  and  Mar- 
cello  Mastrolannl.  It's  a  delightful  thing 
but  we  couldn't  make  that  picture  In  this 
country  in  a  million  years.  It  makes  fun  of 
pregnancy. 

"  'Room  at  the  Top'  and  'Tom  Jones' 
wouldn't  get  made  in  Hollywood  either  " 

Why  not? 

For  one  thing,  says  Boehm.  Hollywood 
moviemakers  live  in  dreadful  fear  of  the 
Legion  of  Decency,  the  censorship  arm  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Are  some  of  these  pictures  corrupting  our 
young  people? 

"I  don't  know  If  their  minds  suffer  any 
more  because  of  these  pictures,"  said  Boehm. 
"than  they  do  from  reading  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  Bobby  Baker  and  examining  the 
girlie  magazines." 

IF  IT'S'  CALLSO  rOR 

Speaking  from  the  director's  standpoint. 
King  Vidor  has  a  simple  solution  for  sex  in 
movies. 

"If  the  situation  calls  for  It,"  he  says.  "I 
go  all  our  for  it." 

•  He  recalls  with  a  pale  smile  how  LouJs 
Mayer  one  day  assembled  aU  his  producers 
and  directors  at  Metro  and  ran  off  a  scene 
In  which  John  Gilbert  kissed  the  hand  of 
Alleen  Prlngle  and  then  moved  his  lips  up 
her  arm  in  a  long,  hurnlng  caress. 

"This.-  BCayer  lectured.  "U  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Hays  otHoe  was  formed." 

The  scene  was  from  one  of  Vldor's  pictures. 

Hollywood's  attempts  to  regulate  Its  prod- 
uct and  create  a  hotter  public  image  f  oUowed 
an  era  in  which  the  Industry  was  shaken  by 
several  scandals. 

Onmedlan  Boscoe  (Fatty)  Arbuckle,  who 
was  making  •0.000  a  week,  was  banished 
from  the  sersea  arter  actress  Virginia  Bappe 
died  mysteriously  during  a  drunken  party  In 
Arbudae's  San  Francisco  hotel  stUte. 


The  careers  of  two  prominent  actresses 
of  the  day  were  blighted  by  the  murder  In 
1922  of  Director  William  Desmond  Taylor 

The  public  condemned  its  Idols  then  much 
quicker  than  it  does  today. 

And  when  the  production  code  was  put 
into  operation  in  the  early  1930'8,  it  was 
much  more  piu-itanlcal  than  now. 

COULDN'T    UBK   IT 

When  David  Selanick  was  making  "Gone 
With  the  Wind."  with  Clark  Gable  as  Rhett 
Butler  and  Vivian  Lel^  as  Scarlett  O'Hara 
he  asked  the  code  administrator's  office  to 
approve  a  scene  In  which  Gable  says  to  Miss 
Leigh.  "Frankly.  Scarlett,  I  don't  give  a 
damn." 

He  was  told  he  couldn't  use  the  word 
"damn." 

Selznick  flew  to  New  York  to  appeal  the 
ruling  to  the  heads  of  the  motion  picture 
companies.    They  OK'd  the  line. 

"That  was  1939."  says  Shurlock,  "and  this 
is  1964." 

Shurlock  dispelled  one  myth  that  has  long 
persisted  among  even  veteran  Hollywood 
movie  people  and  that  is  that  there  was  ever 
a  code  restriction  against  showing  a  married 
couple  in  bed. 

It  was  the  British  who  objected.  But  they 
don't  anymore.  And  movie  twin  beds  are 
rapidly  going  out  of  style. 


Byelorussian  Indepeodence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  pause  a 
moment  to  commemorate  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day.  If  we  beUeve  In 
freedom,  we  should  carry  Its  promise  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  On  their  46th 
anniversary,  Byelorussians  are  laboring 
under  the  same  tyranny  which  commu- 
nism strives  to  bring  to  the  whole  world. 
Perhaps  our  words  here  will  encourage 
the  Byelorussian  people  to  continue  their 
resistance  to  that  tyranny. 

Byelorussia  was  a  leader  in  the  wave 
of  revolution  that  swept  Russian  im- 
perialism out  of  most  of  East  Europe  in 
1918,  and  the  first  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  Bolshevik  savagery.  Its  geographic 
position  alone  enabled  communism  to 
triumph  over  freedom.  The  Byelorus- 
sians, could  they  speak  freely  today, 
would  tell  you  that  communism  Is  indis- 
tinguishable from  old  Russian  imperial- 
ism.  They  suffer  just  as  much. 

Byeloriissia  has  every  right  to  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  its  own  path  to  hap- 
piness, which  is  denied  by  Russia.  The 
Byelorussian  people  provide  the  world 
with  a  living  refutation  of  the  false 
promise  carried  by  communism  to  the 
great  proportion  of  mankind  which  now 
struggles  to  cast  off  the  lingering  chains 
of  Imperialism,  Our  celebration  of  Byel- 
orussian independence  is  not  sufficient 
when  the  Byelorussian  people  themselves 
cannot  cdebrate.  Let  us  hope  that  every 
year  Byelorussian  courage  and  love  of 
freedom  Increases,  so  that  soon  our  fel- 
low men  in  Byelonisslm  win  be  able  to  re- 
join the  great  and  growing  family  of 
freemen. 
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Linda  O'NeiU  Wins  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  in  the  Stole  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26. 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  speech  of  Miss 
Jacqueline  Linda  O'Neill  of  my  district 
Which  won  the  Voice  of  Democracy  prize 
for  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  Is  conducted  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  each  year  draws  forth 
from  over  250,000  high  school  students 
their  best  ideas  on  the  great  Nation  In 
which  we  live.  I  believe  that  Miss 
O'Neill's  talk,  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship"  Is  a  noble  expression  of  the 
responsibilities  and  adventures  awaiting 
the  citizen  of  tomorrow  in  a  great  and 
free  nation  such  as  ours. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
(By  Jacqueline  Linda  CNelU) 

I  am  an  American.  This  citizenship  was 
my  automatic  heritage  given  to  me  In  birth- 
right and  I  given  to  It  in  right  ot  birth.  I 
perhaps  like  some  of  you  tend  to  forget  that 
it  U  indeed  the  greatest  gift  that  life  can 
offer.  We  grasp  at  the  prlvUeges  of  citizen- 
ship, we  hover  In  Its  protection,  and  we 
benefit  from  Its  blessings  of  liberty.  Do  we 
not  owe  something  for  this?  Can  we  forget 
the  duties  of  God  and  man,  of  our  con- 
sciences and  our  hearts,  of  freedom  and 
its  products,  and  most  of  aU  of  America  and 
the  land  we  love?  We  must  answer  the  chal- 
lenge that  says  It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a 
conscience  but  that  we  must  be  conscious. 
We  must  answer  the  challenge  that  says  It 
Is  not  enough  to  have  freedom  but  we  must 
have  the  free  will  to  give  of  ourselves  to 
protect  It.  We  must  answer  the  challenge 
that  says  It  Is  not  enough  to  endeavor  for 
oneself  but  we  must  endeavor  for  humanity. 

When  I  look  down  at  my  hands  I  see 
that  they  are  young  and  smooth  for  life 
has  been  easy  upon  them.  I  am  not  In 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  where  perhaps  they  would 
have  been  crushed  had  I  raised  them  to 
cross  the  border.  I  am  not  In  Cuba  where 
my  hands  would  be  forced  to  salute  a  new 
liberty-destroying  regime.  I  am  not  In  Rus- 
sia where  my  hands  would  belong  to  the 
state.  These  are  my  hands,  my  American 
hands,  to  do  with  as  I  please,  to  create  or 
shape  as  my  wUl  dictates.  These  are  my 
hands  that  may  be  folded  In  prayer,  that 
may  be  upraised  to  swear  to  my  country 
that  I  wUl  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  so  help  me  God. 
These  are  my  hands  that  may  grasp  the 
ring  of  the  merry-go-round  of  free  enter- 
prise and  make  life  what  life  should  be  made. 
My  hands  give  and  they  take,  they  Ignore 
and  they  hold  materials  by  which  to  learn. 
Theee  are  my  hands  that  must  be  opened 
to  the  world  that  must  give  to  democracy 
the  use  of  the  hands  democracy  gave  to  me. 
Robert  Ftost  expressed  a  belief,  a  belief 
for  life  that  should  be  the  cry  of  every 
dutybound  citizen : 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

Citizenship  then  Is  yet  the  unfulfilled 
challenge.  We  have  the  power  to  help  our- 
selves and  others  yet  we  live  In  a  self-cen- 


tered shell  all  our  own.  We  must  strive  to 
protect  our  eltiaenshlp  by  giving  of  It  to 
others.  Be  it  futUe,  be  It  sacrificial,  be  It 
ungratlfylng,  will  our  hearts,  o\ir  heritage, 
and  ova  Americanism  let  us  go  free  from 
the  task?  God  help  us  If  we  call  ourselves 
Americans  and  forget  "with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice few  all."     For  all. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  In  his  "Plea  for  John 
Brown"  said  "In  wder  to  die  you  must  first 
have  Uved."  Are  we  ready  to  live,  not  Just 
exist,  but  live?  Living  and  giving  are  this 
closely  related.  Our  country  has  lived  be- 
cause of  Its  givers,  its  John  Paul  Joneses. 
Abe  Lincolns.  and  its  John  P.  Kennedys. 
Their  spirits  wlU  never  die,  for  these  men 
truly  lived.  This  Is  our  challenge  as  Amer- 
icans, as  human  beings,  and  as  free-thlnklng 
citizens  of  the  worl^ 

Ring,  ring  loud  our  liberty  bell, 

That  we  may  hear  our  call. 

Sing,  sing  out  America's  song  of  the  flag  that 

would  not  faU, 
Read,  read  clear  our  Declaration  that  scorns 

at  tyranny. 
And   heed,  heed  well,  those  Ideas  that  our 

eyes  must  be  made  to  see. 
Let  everyone  give  of  himself  to  protect  the 

liberty  we  owe. 
To  help  to  keep  our  citizenship  a  burning 

flame  to  glow. 
In   every   heart  throughout  our   world   and 

everybody  bring. 
The  freedom  God  has  blessed  us  with  and 

meant  for  everything. 
And  In  our  hearts  remember  those  citizens 

now  dead. 
And  let  us  never,  ever  forget,  the  words  that 

we  have  said. 
For  all  the  sights  that  through  His  eyes  we 

must  learn  to  face, 
Never  let  us  turn  our  heads  in  selfish  man- 
disgrace. 
And  for  our  foals  before  us  set  an  inspiring 

ideal  or  two. 
That  what  Is  here  where  duty   lies,  we  be 

brave  enough  to  do. 
Let  us  remember  that  as  free-thinking  men. 
We  owe  this  world  an   awful   lot,   we  were 

born  American. 


Urban  Renewal  in  Cleveland,  Another  Ex- 
ample of  Commercial  Redevelopment 
Taking  Priority  over  Housing  Needs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  •  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  example  of  problems  which 
have  been  developing  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  this  time  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  commercial  redevelopment  project 
known  as  Erieview  in  that  city,  but  little 
has  been  noted  of  the  collapse  of  an- 
other project  in  the  East  Woodland  area 
originally  designed  for  housing.  After 
8  years,  the  city  redevelopment  people 
have  now  decided  to  change  their  plans 
and  use  the  area  for  light  industry. 

This  decision  has  been  reached  after 
the  demolition  of  100  of  126  buildings 
bought  with  Federal  and  city  urban  re- 
newal funds  amounting  to  roughly  $2 
million.  After  chasing  Industry  from 
the  area  to  make  room  for  housing,  and 
after  encouraging  50  homeowners,  now 


in  the  path  of  the  bulldozer,  to  rehabili- 
tate their  homes,  the  redevelopment 
people  have  changed  their  minds.  An 
editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  March  6. 1964,  notes  that  back  in  1954 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  de- 
clined to  insure  a  mortgage  in  the  pro- 
ject on  the  grounds  that  the  area  was 
not  suitable  for  housing.  Since  the  land 
has  been  already  nearly  cleared,  and 
homes  rehabilitated,^  however,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  residential  housing  in  this 
area  is  not  totally  out  of  the  question. 
According  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er of  March  4,  1964.  the  city  Is  stiU  buy-  , 
ing  the  few  remaining  commercial  prop-  ' 
erties  and  businesses  in  the  area,  al- 
though they  intend  to  move  business 
back  into  the  area.  Why  this  continued 
cost  which  the  American  taxpayer  must 
continue  to  share  goes  on  is  only  one  of 
the  question  that  can  be  raised.  An- 
other might  well  be.  who  do  the  redevel- 
opment officials  expect  to  go  back  into 
the  area?  And,  why  could  no  one  be 
found  in  8  years  to  carry  out  the  original 
housing  plan? 

According  to  the  newspaper  reports, 
businesses  that  have  remained  In  the 
area  do  not  feel  that  they  are  being  paid 
the  actual  costs  of  relocation,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  moving  since  1957. 
The  Woodland  project  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  example  not  only  of  the  Increased 
priority  being  given  to  commercial  rede- 
velopment at  the  expense  of  housing 
needs,  but  another  case  In  which  the 
need  for  full  compensation  has  not  been 
met.  I  would  p<rfnt  out  again,  the  Re- 
publican minority  bUl.  H.R.  9771.  would 
give  priority  to  housing  needs,  provide 
relocation  assistance  to  businesses  as 
well  as  families  and  Individuals,  and 
come  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  goal  of 
full  compensation  for  the  damage  suf- 
fered by  tenants  and  owners  alike. 

There   Is   one  thing  that   legislation 
probably  cannot  do,  however,  and  that 
is  to  see  that  projects  once  started  are 
carried  out  prtanptly,  and  to  see  that 
project   goals   (diosen   for   a  particular 
city   are   reaUstlc.    The  question   of   8 
years   of    dday,    and    the    question   of 
changing  horses  and  directions  In  mid- 
stream   are    the    responsibility    of    the 
urban  renewal  authorities,  both  at  the 
local  and  at  the  Federal  levels.  - 1  would 
frankly  like  to  know  why   the  city  of 
Cleveland's  workable  program  has  con- 
tinued to  be  approved,  each  year,  and 
why  additional  projects  particularly  of 
a     commercial    redevelopment    nature 
have  been   sanctioned  when  It  should 
have  been  obvious  that  the  city  was  not 
completing  Its  obligations  on  the  Wood- 
land project.    I-  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  the  glamorous  Erieview  project 
was  started  to  paper  over  the  cracks  In 
previous   urban    renewal   ventures   and 
turn  attention  elsewhere. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  called  attention 
to  citizen  unrest  In  a  project  area  In 
Pittsburgh.  Slnc»  that  time,  according 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  M'arch  17. 
1964.  the  White  ^ouse  has  reacted  and 
a  review  of  the  situation  Is  underway. 
I  would  only  hope  that  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  will  act  on  Its  own 
to  review  the  Cleveland  situation. 
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After  forcing  industry  to  move  from  the 
area  preparatory  to  oroatlng  an  urban  re- 
newal housing  development  there,  the  dty 
reversed  itself  and  decided  that  the  land  le 
best  suited  to  light  Industry  after  alL 

The  declsloa  waa  readMd  after  130  buUd- 
ings  had  been  bou|^  with  about  03  mllUon 
In  Federal  and  dty  urban  renewal  funds,  and 
after  100  of  the  buildings  h«d  been  de- 
nwrtlshed.  Fifty  homeowners  who  rehabili- 
tated their  homes  at  considerable  expense 
on  the  promise  that  they  could  remain  in 
the  area  now  have  been  told  that  their 
homes  will  be  bought  and  torn  down. 

Urban  Renewal  Commiasioner  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams on  February  15  gave  as  the  reason  for 
the  switch  in  plans:  "Contiderlng  the  Wood- 
land Oemetery  and  the  railroad  tracks  on 
the  bo\indartee  (ot  the  area) ,  and  other  en- 
vironment factors,  we  do  not  beUeve  the 
*rea  la  dealrable  for  reddentlal  purpoaee." 

ThU  should  have  been  apparent  as  early 
as  January  1054.  when  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  declined  to  Insure  a  mortgage 
for  construction  of  housing  on  the  old  work- 
house site  at  Rast  70th  Street  and  Woodland 
Avenue,  later  Incorporated  into  the  Kast 
Woodland  urban  rmtewal  area.  The  FHA 
nUed  that  the  area  was  not  sulUble  for 
housing. 

If  dty  officials  had  been  more  careful 
in  evaluating  development  poaslblUtiea  of  the 
area,  an  inddent  that  casts  doubt  on  the 
■oundneas  of  their  planning  would  have  been 
averted. 

The  experience  provides  a  bitter   lesson 
one  that  should  be  remembered  vividly. 
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Ao  ActioB  ProgroM  for  CoaTcrtioo 

ETXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  tnew  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATrVES 

Thurtday.  March  26. 1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  inaert  in  the  Conoussional 
R«x)w>  at  this  point  an  outline  for  con- 
version to  peacetime  economy,  as  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  John  E.  Ullmann.  of  Hof- 
stra  University  jrhlch  is  located  on  Long 
Island. 

legislation  has   Wready   been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  in  line  with  our 
efforts  to  convert  from  a  defense  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  economy,  and  the 
President  has  already  set  up  its  intergov- 
ernmental committee  on  such  problems. 
It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  outline 
might  be  helpful  to  those  who  will  be 
concerned  with  amversion  problems,  and 
I  am  positive  that  we  in  this  country 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge. 
The  outline  follows: 
An  Action  PtoosAic  roa  CoNvnsioN 
(By  John  B.  Ullman.  profeesor  and  chairman, 
Management-lfaiketlng  and  BiMineas  Sta- 
tistics.    Hofstra    University,     Hempetead. 
N.T. ) 

The  defense  Industry  of  Long  Island  has 
not  thus  far  taken  slgniJlcant  stepe  to  in- 
sure an  orderly  conversion  to  nondefense 
^^Jgrams.  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  get- 
ting new  business  in  Its  traditional  lines 
While  the  Industry  U  undoubtedly  com- 
petent to  do  this,  the  proepects  of  main- 
taining present  levels  of  businees  or  increas- 
Ing  Long  Island's  share  of  the  defense  busi- 
nees available  must  be  weighed  against  the 
foUowing  facts: 

1.  There  has  already  been  a  subetantlal 
decline  in  the  industry  and  several  flrms  ex- 


pect this  to  continue.  Five  large  flrms  on 
Long  Island  that  employed  30.000  workers  a 
year  ago.  had  only  30,000  at  the  beglnnlns  of 
1904.  Thla  la  a  nattooal  trand. '  Nineteen 
large  flrma  In  the  defense  business  have  laid 
off  07.000  employees  within  the  last  6 
months. 

2.  The  defense  budget  Is  expected  to  de- 
cline. Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. RosweU  CWlpatrlc.  writing  in  Foreign 
Affah*.  spring  1004.  predicts  a  budget  no 
greater  than  $30.5  billion  by  1070  even  with- 
out a  disarmament  agreement.  This  cut  U 
feasible  because  of  the  exlatanoe  of  oveiklll. 
The  planning  proceas  requires  Inltlatlvce 
and  changes  from  aU  levels,  from  the  indi- 
vidual Arm  to  the  Federal  Government 
Many  of  theee  are  interreUted. 
l.TBX  roM. 
(a)  Acceptance  of  the  need  for  change 
Many  manager*  of  defense  flrms  still  appear 
to  have  dlfllcul^  In  believing  that  their 
market  Is  likely  to  decline.  In  part  thU 
reluctance  la  poUtlcal.  Many  American^  have 
come  to  accept  a  theo^  of  "protracted  con- 
flict" with  the  Comtounlsts  and  have  asso- 
ciated thla  with  a  continuous  and  mpld  piling 
up  of  weapons  by  our  aide.  Such  a  i^oa- 
ophy  fails  to  take  Into  account  ihe  present 
epUts  in  the  two  blocs,  the  saturation  In 
weaponry  and  the  tanporu.aoe  of  pcdltlcal 
and  economical  Initlativas  aa  distinct  frtmi 
a  military  emphasis  in  poUoy  formulation 
Further,  of  all  the  groupa  potentlaUy  affec- 
ted by  conversion,  the  managers  are  prob- 
ably  the  most  highly  spedallaed  and  might 
And  it  difficult  as  individuals  to  attalnthe 
same  sort  of  prominence  In  nondefense  in- 
dustry. The  opinion  has  also  been  expreased 
by  some  execuUves  in  thla  area,  that  the 
defense  induatry  may  weU  have  to  be  treated 
«s  an  expended  war  tocM  to  be  decommis- 
sioned in  the  same  way  as  an  old  batUeahlp. 
This  view,  of  oourae.  entirely  falls  to  take 
into  account  the  Impact  which  such  a  poUcy 
would  have  on  the  local  oommunlttes  Ac- 
cordingly, managemenu  have  to  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  plan  converdon  in  three  wa  Js  • 
m^,!!if  "*!!?'**'•  «»«'rtolng  process,  by  com- 
munity action,  and  by  legislation. 

(b)  Plant  converaton  committees-  it  is 
propoeed  that  every  firm  predominately  en- 
g«««l  In  defense  work  be  required  to  set  ud 
LSSf'l!?!!!*!^  committee  m  part  of  Its  con- 
tract with  its  employees.  Such  a  committee 
should  at  least  contain  repreeentaUvea  of 
management  and  unions  and  preferably  also 
community  leaders  and  othen  with  compe- 
tence in  the  Add.  »«-"»«: 

Such  a  committee  is  now  the  only  mean- 
ingful way  of  assuring  Job  security,  and  a 
labor  organisation  that  refuses  to  recognize 
thie  is  not  doing  an  adequate  Job  for  its 
members.  Such  a  committee  should  con- 
cern itself  with  four  principal  taaks: 

(1)  The  IdentiAcation  of  poedble  new 
products. 

.J»^  An  Inventory  of  present  and  previous 
skille  at  all  levels  of  employees  and  of  plant 
capacity. 

(Ill)  It  should  assure  a  suffldent  supply 
of  research  funds  and  diversion  of  reeearch 
talent  to  put  meaning  behind  the  conversion 
effort. 

(iv)  Since  most  ot  the  poedble  new  mar- 
kets for  which  the  defense  Arms  are  suitable 
structurally  and  otherwise  require  Oovam- 
ment  action,  the  committee  should  formu- 
late and  carry  through  the  local,  legislative 
and  other  actions  to  carry  out  the  Job  Se- 
curing research  funds  fof  conversion '  from 
the  Government  might  be  an  immediate 
task. 

It  may  be  a  new  approach  to  have  decisions 
on  choices  of  product  made  as  part  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  However 
unions  In  defense  plants  have  repeatedly  ex- 
tolled the  quality  of  the  weapons  produced 
as  part  of  their  efforts  to  help  management 
get  more  defense  bxisiness.  This  type  of  ac- 
tivity must  now  be  extended  to  conversion 
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The  Arms  Involved  may,  In  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  extensions  of  the  Government 
rather  than  private  enterprise  in  the  usual 
sense.  Under  private  enterprise  a  Arm  de- 
cides what  to  manufacture,  how  to  do  it,  in 
what  quantities,  and  at  what  price.  By  these 
criteria,  the  flrms  concerned  hardly  qualify. 
There  sho\iId,  therefore,  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  either  labor  or  management  to 
ask,  as  It  were,  for  new  Instructions  from 
governments — Federal,  State,  and  IcxaL 
2.  LOCAL  AcnvniES 

(a)  Better  transportation  to  New  York: 
Long  Island  is  fortunate  In  having  the  strong 
New  York  eccmamy  to  fall  back  on.  To  make 
full  use  of  this  advantage,  we  need  better 
transportation  to  the  city.  The  transporta- 
tion plans  of  the  Nassau  Ck>unty  Planning 
Commission  deserve  to  be  reconsidered 
thoroughly  without  the  hysteria  that  has 
largely  vitiated  the  soimd  proposals  of  this 
bipartisan  county  authority. 

(b)  Establishing  an  airport:  Serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  establishing  an 
alrjKJrt  in  Nassau  C!ounty  at  the  site  of  the 
present  private  airport  of  Republic  Aviation 
Corp.  The  New  York  metropolitan  area  Is 
scheduled  to  get  a  further  airport  before  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  sites  thus  far  pro- 
posed In  northwestern  New  Jersey  and  Or- 
ange County,  N.Y.,  are  too  far  and  too  in- 
accessible from  New  York.  Here  on  Long 
Island,  we  have  a  local  travel  market  based 
on_  a  population  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  Pittsburgh.  We  have  a  large  reservoir  of 
aircraft  workers  able  to  maintain  and  serv- 
ice aircraft  and  we  have  sites  already  ac- 
cessible to  New  York  caty  by  rail,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  plans  discussed  under  (a) 
above. 

(c)  Developing  the  sea:  It  Is  proposed 
that  Long  Island  make  much  greater  use  of 
Its  locattOQ  near  the  ocean  by  establishing 
reeearch  centers  In  oceanography — especially 
with  respect  to  marine  ecology.  Sea  water 
desalination  should  form  an  essential  part 
of  this.  Although  theire  are  now  no  large 
shope  In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  able  to  handle 
the  heavy  platewoik  associated  with  such 
projects,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  has  some 
ready  equipment  which  would,  however, 
probably  require  modernization. 

(d)  Medical  electronics:  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  federally  supported  reeearch 
center  in  medical  electronics  be  set  up  in 
Long  Island.  This  suggestion  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  and  even  In  the  absence  of 
large  Institutions  for  medical  research  In  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk,  could  be  Integrated  with 
the  extensive  activities  In  the  field  In  New 
York. 

(e)  Support  by  the  rest  of  the  business 
community:  The  support  of  the  business 
community  must  be  strongly  solicited.  De- 
partment stores,  other  merchants,  shopping 
centers,  banks,  especially  those  with  heavy 
mortgage  holdings  In  the  area,  and  other 
business  groups  caxmot  be  Indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  a  large  section  of  Its  best  paid  cus- 
tomers. A  general  fall  In  Income  such  as 
would  be  the  result  of  a  shift  Into  lower  paid 
service  Industries  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  retail  trade  and  soon  on  the  serv- 
ice Industries  themselves  and  would  thus 
rapidly  produce  a  splrallng  local  depression. 

(f)  Inventory  of  training  facilities:  Once 
the  necessary  decisions  on  new  products  have 
been  made  and  the  necessary  government 
Initiatives  taken.  It  Is  likely  that  a  large 
amount  of  retraining  will  be  necessary.    If 

*  this  Is  the  case,  the  community  must  be 
ready.  An  inventory  of  retraining  facUltlee 
that  could  aid  those  within  the  defense 
flrms,  is  thus  essential. 

3 .    INITIATIVES  AT  THX  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  LEVEL 

(a)  Suppcxt  of  the  McOovem  bUl:  TTie 
McGovem  bill.  S.  2274,  provides  for  a  Federal 
Conversion  Commission  at  cabinet  level  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  Stoto  and  looal 
conversion  efforts.    It  also  requires  all  eon- 


tractors   to  have   a  bona  fide  reconversion 
effort  of  their  own. 

(b)  Long-range  public  budgets:  It  is  ee- 
sential  that  at  all  appropriate  levels,  capital 
expendltiires  In  public  budgets  be  separated 
from  current  ones  and  that  capital  outlays 
be  budgeted  over  a  long  period.  In  this  way, 
meaningful  long-range  plans  may  be  made 
by  the  firms  themselves. 

(c)  State  conversion,  eto:  Efforts  are  now 
afoot  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  have  ex- 
tensive conversion  efforts  underway  even 
before  the  McGovern  bill  becomes  law.  Sen- 
ator Harrison  J.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
has  called  for  such  an  effort  in  his  own  State 
and  a  similar  plea  has  been  made  by  the 
union  leaders  of  Long  Island  In  their  visit 
to  President  Johnson.  Such  efforts  are  most 
Important  because  whatever  areas  are  quick- 
est to  act  will  Inevitably  And  their  trans- 
ition much  easier  than  those  which  delay. 

(d)  Higher  unemployment  benefits:  High- 
er unemployment  benefits  will  have  to  be  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  a  conversion 
effort.  It  takes  2  years  to  convert  from  one 
product  to  another  even  under  favorable 
conditions.  If  meaningful  conversion  plans 
had  been  made  3  or  4  years  ago,  we  would  not 
now  have  this  problem.  However,  such  prob- 
lems were  strongly  resisted  at  the  time  by 
Government,  business,  and  labor  groups. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  have  not  seen  the 
light  even  now. 

4.    GENERAL    POLITICAL   INITIATIVES 

It  would  be  a  national  disaster  If  conver- 
sion were  to  be  accompcuiled  by  the  politics 
of  frustration.  We  may  expect  that  any 
dlflBcultles  will  be  strongly  exploited  by  the 
"dispossessed"  among  the  military,  business, 
and  labor  organizations.  Such  activities 
must  not  lead  to  belligerence  and  hystorla 
in  International  affairs.  We  must  be  partic- 
ularly on  the  lookout  against  unauthorized 
activities  by  local  military  personnel  de- 
signed to  compromise  the  present  relative 
calm.  For  example,  the  American-led  raid 
on  a  Cambodian  village  on  March  20  led  to 
Increased  tensions  In  that  sensitive  area. 
We  have  a  right  to  know  how  such  an  action 
came  about  and  we  have  a  duty  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  activities. 

We  are  now  facing  one  of  the  most  crucial 
challenges  In  our  national  history  though 
in  some  respects  it  is  the  noblest  one  we 
have  ever  had.  Our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
conversion  problem  will  do  more  to  promote 
world  peace  than  anything  else  that  we  could 
ever  undertake.  There  is  no  more  Important 
national  activity  today. 
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KJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
the  announcement  by  Chairman  Stag- 
GEKS,  of  the  subccmunlttee,  that  hearings 
will  commebce  following  the  Easter  re- 
cess on  legislation  requiring  the  labeling 
of  foreign  made  motion  pictures  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  important  area  for  the  Con- 
gress to  look  into  for  all  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  for  my  State,  California, 
since  the  motion  picture  industry  has 


been  one  of  the  major  factors  for  the 
afiQuence  of  the  southern  California 
community. 

The  leglslation-to  stop  the  showing  or 
advertising  of  foreign-made  films  with- 
out revealing  to  the  public  the  names  of 
the  countries  where  they  are  produced 
has  been  supported  by  the  Committee  to 
Prconote  Amerioan  Made  Motion  Pictures 
of  men  employed  in  the  Loe  Angeles 
studios  and  by  religious  and  youth 
groups  critical  of  the  low  standards  of 
pictures  produced  outside  the  country. 

The  climate  for  the  passage  of  my 
legislation  or  that  of  Congressman  Cecil 
King  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  CMnmission  Act  to  halt  the  show- 
ing or  advertising  of  foreign  films  with- 
out proper  identification  has  never  been 
better.  For  the  first  time  we  shall  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  lawmakers 
asking  their  protection  from  low-grade 
pictures  made  where  labor  is  cheap  and 
taste  Is  low  or  vulgar. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  find  the  Tid- 
ings, a  weekly  newspep>er  published  in 
Los  Angeles  imder  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  faithful  the  fact 
that  Red  propaganda  in  movies  is  ad- 
vancing on  another  front  and  that  it  is 
a  Communist  boast  that  Yugoslavia  will 
soon  be  the  motion  picture  capital  of  the 
world. 

Tito  is  reported  to  offer  free  sound 
stages,  free  sets,  free  technicians,  free 
back  lot  facilities.  And  American-made 
motion  pictures  must  oxnpete  with  this 
"free"  business,  under  existing  law. 

Today  four  current  movies  are  selling 
the  communist  line  that  nuclear  war  Is  so 
terrible  the  United  States  should  ap- 
pease, retreat  or  surrender 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  know  the  United  States  has 
no  reason  to  f«ar  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  in  the  world  today.  I 
am  extremely  grateful  for  the  expose  of 
the  subversive  situation  In  the  Tidings. 

Another  factor  in  the  more  favorable 
climate  for  protection  of  the  Hollywood 
industry,  is  the  demise  of  a  labor -man- 
agement coaomlttee  in  the  industry 
which  suddenly  shifted  its  posltl(»i  with 
respect  to  elimination  or  reduction  of 
foreign  film  subsidies. 

This  means  that  the  men  working  In 
the  Industry  In  Holl3nwood  will  no  longer 
have  to  fight  their  associates  who  seek 
other  means  of  reducing  the  foreign 
threat  and  that  the  Industry  can  go  for- 
ward together  In  support  of  legislation 
which  win  expose  the  evil  and  brand  all 
movies  with  their  country  of  origin. 


Philotophj  of  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

•r  mNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  FRAfiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  hring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  column  by  Walter 
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Lippnuum  wh  ch  i4>peared  in  thia  mom- 
ins's  Wuhlnv  on  Post. 

Bfr.  Upmutm  points  to  the  central 
problem  of  f  i  reign  aid  today — this  Is 
the  problem  o  '  flndtng  ways  to  transfer 
capital  txtm  t  le  rich  nations  to  the  un- 
derdevekv)ed  countries  of  the  world. 
This  Is  not  a  oew  problem  nor  an  ea^ 
one  to  solve.  Tlie  united  States  faced 
this  same  prot  lem  150  years  a«o.  Great 
amounts  of  European  capital  were 
needed  to  flna  ice  our  great  agricultural 
and '  Industrla :  development.  As  Mr. 
Llppmaim  polits  out,  three-fourths  of 
the  money  net  ded  to  build  our  railroad 
system  came  f  om  Great  Britain. 

This  becomis  a  long  range  problem 
and  not  one  \  hlch  Is  entirely  based  on 
short-run  mil  tary  and  security  inter- 
ests. Rather  J  k  is  a  process  of  speeding 
the  transition  of  the  luiderdeveloped 
countries  fron  reliance  on  outside  aid 
and  capital  Ini  estment  to  economic  self- 
support  Davll  Bell,  the  Administrator 
of  AID,  recot  nized  this  in  his  testi- 
mony before  tie  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  this  week  when  he  pointed 
out  that  17  C[>untrle9  have  completed 
this  transltior  and  economic  aid  has 
ended.  He  ac  ded  that  14  more  coun- 
tries are  Ukdy  to  attain  the  point  where 
their  requirements  for  capital  can  be 
satisfied  by  reg  iilar  access  to  World  trade 
and  capital  ma  kets. 

Foreign  aid  i  rovldes  the  needed  assist- 
ance that  the  inderdeveloped  comitries 
require  to  achieve  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. For  tl  is  reascm  it  is  important 
th&t  we  view  f(  treifi^  aid  as  a  long-term 
project  and  bat  e  our  actions  accordingly. 
The  complet<  article  by  Mr.  Llppmann 
follows: 

TODAT  AND  1  OMORBOW :    FOKEIGN  AID 

(By  M  alter  Llppmann) 

Ab  one  of  tlM  old  hands  who  has  been 
writing  about  Ixelgn  aid  since  President 
Rooaevett  inven  «d  what  was  called  lend 
lease.  I  find  n  yaelf  wondering  why  the 
whole  lubjaet  hw  become  so  stale.  S<xne 
kind  of  vital  spw  k  has  gone  out  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  ann  lal  plea  for  appropriations 
becomes  Increaa  ngly  a  repetition  of  tired 
slogans. 

Yet,  I  am  sat  sfled  that  the  reason  why 
foreign  aid  has  >ecome  so  boring  is  not  at 
all  that  It  U  usel  ws.  It  is  XMSt  at  all,  as  Rep- 
resentative Pass]  can  and  the  other  bitter- 
enders say,  that :  t  is  a  way  of  throwing  good 
mooey  down  a  i  athole.  It  Is  not  that  we 
can  stop  giving  ]  orelgn  aid  now  or  for  gen- 
erations to  come 

What  we  must  dwell  on  is  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  ceasing  to  be  that  of  providing  emer- 
gency relief  for  f  lendly  countries  In  time  of 
war  and  Its  af tei  math.  It  lias  become  very 
largely  the  problan  of  helping  the  less  de- 
veloped counMe  buUd  the  foundations  of 
their  own  well-bilng.  This  is  a  less  excit- 
ing and  a  slowei  effort,  and  It  Is  asldng  a 
lot  that  each  y«  r  a  Ccoigreas,  elected  from 
constituencies  w:  kere  public  money  Is  very 
short,  should  all  tcate  about  3>4  percent  of 
the  Federal  budgt  t  to  foreign  aid. 

In  a  democratl:  government  there  has  to 
be  some  compelli  og  and  obvious  reason  for 
doing  so  unnatu]  al  an  act  as  giving  money 
away  to  forelgnei  s.  When  President  Roose- 
velt pushed  throigh  lend-lease  In  1940,  he 
was  able  to  do  thl  i  because  public  opinion  in- 
sisted upon  It,  ei  ough  of  the  people  having 
realized  that  the  measure  was  necessary  to 
percent  the  dlsa^  er  which  would  have  come 
from  the  faU  of  a  i  indispensable  and  gallant 
ally.  When  Preiident  Truman  asked  the 
Congress  to  autborize  the  appropriation  of 


some  $17  billion  for  the  Marahall  plan  the 
country  knew  that  if  Western  Europe  could 
not  recover  and  be  reconstructed,  we  would 
be  left  alone,  without  strong  friends  and 
allies  In  a  world  convulsed  with  misery 
This  was  all  relatively  easy  to  xmderstand! 
The  aim  of  foreign  aid  has  changed  radi- 
cally but  the  rhet<xic  employed  to  persuade 
a  reluctant  Congress  of  its  necessity  has 
changed  little.  We  are  stiU  assuming.  12 
years  after  the  Marshall  plan,  that  the  effec- 
tive way  to  get  the  money  from  Congress  is 
to  use  the  ideas  and  the  solgans  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  As  we  had  put  money  into  Brit- 
ain. Prance.  Germany.  Italy,  and  the  Low 
Countries  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  we  should  now  put  money  Into 
South  Korea.  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam.  India, 
Pakistan.  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Latin  America. 
In  a  fashion  the  tactic  has  paid  off.  Since 
the  collapse  of  the  Nationalists  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  in  1949.  there  has  been  no 
Important  advance  of  communism  except  In 
Cuba,  which  seems  to  have  been  impelled 
into  the  arms  of  Red  Russia  because  every- 
body concerned  with  Cuban  policy  seems  to 
have  made  every  possible  mistake. 

What  is  wearing  thin  and  becoming  tire- 
some is  the  argimient  that  these  funds  must 
be  handed  out  to  various  governments  in 
order  to  protect  the  short-term  security  of 
the  United  States.  There  is,  of  course, 
something  in  the  argument  that  all  great 
powers  have  always  used  funds  to  promote 
their  Influence.  Thus,  a  quite  considerable 
amount  of  the  foreign  aid  money  goes  to 
keep  the  armies  in  several  of  the  beneficiary 
states  contented  and  on  our  side  of  the 
fence.  A  certain  amo\mt  goes  into  subsidiz- 
ing weak  but  friendly  governments.  It  is  all 
not  very  inspiring,  especially  in  view  of  the 
public  money  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  raise  in  order  to  rebuild  rat-Infested 
schools  in  our  own  slums.  But  we  must  re- 
alize that  this  Isn't  all  there  is  to  forelun 
aid.  " 

The  modern  problem  of  foreign  aid  con- 
fronts us  because  about  two- thirds  of  man- 
kind is  poor,  has  become  aware  that  this  is 
not  Inevitable,  and  is  determined  to  over- 
come its  misery  and  its  Immemorial  ser- 
vitudes. At  the  same  time,  the  drop  In  the 
death  rate,  brotight  about  by  advances  In 
public  health,  has  caused  the  poor  to  in- 
crease in  number.  These  are  the  elements 
of  the  great  revolutionary  movement  of  our 
era.  It  has  created  a  complex  confronta- 
tion which  Is  triangular  in  shape  as  between 
the  various  Communist,  the  various  non- 
Commiinist,  and  the  various  underdeveloped 
peoples. 

The  crucial  question  is  how  the  countries 
with  a  backward  economy  are  to  find  the 
capital,  which  includes  know-how  and  or- 
ganization, to  develop,  A  century  and  a  half 
ago  the  United  States  was  an  londerdeveloped 
country.  Although  it  started  out  with  great 
natural  resources  and  an  adult  population 
educated  abroad,  it  could  not  have  developed 
so  fast  had  it  not  been  for  huge  Investments 
of  European  capital.  By  1913,  $4  billion  of 
British  money  was  invested  in  the  United 
States.  Three-quarters  of  the  capital  re- 
quired to  build  our  railways  came  from  Great 
Britain.  I  have  seen  it  estimated  that  if  the 
United  States  today  were  to  invest  abroad 
as  heavily  in  proportion  to  national  Income 
as  did  Great  Britain  in  the  19th  century,  we 
would  make  loans  in  one  way  or  another  ap- 
proaching $30  billion  a  year. 

At  the  fwesent  time,  the  total  flow  of 
capital — of  grants.  Government  loans,  and 
private  foreign  investments — ^from  the  ad- 
vanced to  the  backward  world  is  only  about 
$8.6  billion  a  year.  In  another  few  years 
this  will  be  not  nearly  enough  to  do  the  Job, 
especially  in  view  o*  the  declining  jwicea  of 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  which 
represent  90  percent  at  the  export  earnings 
of  the  leas  developed  countries. 

Thus,  the  reaJ  problem  of  foreign  aid  is 
not   the   one   that  President  Johnson   and 


Representative  Passman  are  wrestling  with 
It  U  the  problem  of  devlsiiig  ways  by  which 
rich  countries  can  help  meet  the  capital 
needs  of  poor  countries.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other Congress  Is  boimd  to  support  one  of 
the  variations  of  the  Idea  that  the  richer 
countries  should  And  a  generaJly  accepted 
way  to  transfer  capital  to  selected  backward 
countriee.  This  principle  Is  followed  rather 
well  In  the  proposed  AID  budget:  two- thirds 
of  the  loon  money  is  to  go  to  six  countries 
to  promote  their  long-term  development. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  United  States 
had  been  very  nearly  the  sole  supplier  of 
low-oost  capital  to  the  non-Communist 
world.  The  beet  way  to  dUute  ova  responsi- 
bility and  to  share  the  financial  burden  is 
by  supporting  international  institutions, 
such  as  the  World  B(uik  and  its  affiliate,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
known  for  short  as  IDA. 

The  Hotise  recently  and  without  enough 
consideration  cut  off  our  contribution  to 
IDA  and  it  did  so  in  a  way  which  is  em- 
barrassing and  indeed  humiliating  to  this 
country.  It  is  also  against  our  real  Intereeta 
and  the  refusal  will  certainly  have  to  bf 
reconsidered. 
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Ship  of  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  WXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Satiurday  Review  an 
excellent  article  appeared  reminding  us 
of  the  great  and  penetrating  work  of 
the  SS  Hope. 

Project  Hope,  which  derives  from  the 
people-to-people  program,  has  for  many 
years  been  an  effort  close  to  my  own 
heart.  The  vessel  1$  staffed  by  medical 
teams  who  have  visited  many  of  the 
world's  needy  areas  to  offer  the  local 
populations  the  blessing  of  greater  well- 
being. 

For  many  years  I  have  sponsored  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  commendation  of 
this  House  for  this  worthy  venture.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  experiment  has 
been  free  of  political  concerns,  and  has 
avoided  partisan  propaganda,  and  In  a 
sense  this  factor  has  assured  the  ship  of 
its  overwhelmingly  friendly  reception  in 
all  the  host  countries. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Review 
of  March  28,  1964,  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SHn«  OF  Hope 

On  September  20,  1960.  the  SS  Hope  sailed 
for  her  first  ooomtry  of  call,  Indonesia.  In 
September  of  1964,  this  same  88  Hope  wUl 
sail  directly  from  Ecuador  to  Guinea  for  her 
first  visit  to  Africa.  In  the  intervening  4 
years  the  American  medical  staff  abroad  the 
trim  white  ship  will  have  trained  more  than 
2.750  doctors,  nurses,  and  auxiliary  medical 
personnel  in  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam.  Peru, 
and  Ecuador.  By  the  end  of  Hope's  stay  in 
Ecuador  next  fall,  some  6,000  major  opera- 
tions will  have  been  performed  by  her  staff 
in  the  countries  visited.  At- least  half  a  mil- 
lion people  in  these  ooimtries  will  have  been 
Immunized  against  polio,  diptxtheria,  tetanus, 
typhoid  fever,  whooping  oougta,  and  other 
diseases  disastrous  to  populations  that  are 
normally  without  adequate  medical  care. 


When  the  Hope  arrived  In  Saigon,  her  staff 
found  local  customs  of  midwifery  and  witch 
doctors  deterrents  to  good  health;  crippling 
polio  among  children  was  also  pathetically 
prevalent.  X]|narreeted  and  unattended  tu- 
mors were  common  throughout  southwest 
Asia  And  in  South  America,  harelips,  facial 
malformations,  cleft  pcdates,  and  eye  cata- 
racts had  a  high  rate  of  incidence. 

One  way  of  overcoming  indigenous,  crip- 
pling ill  health  in  the  countries  visited  has 
been  to  train  local  medical  personnel  who 
would  In  turn  help  futiu*  generations  to 
enjoy  a  better  physical  existence.  Volunteer 
teams  of  30  to  36  medical  and  s\u-glcal  spe- 
cialists, working  without  pay.  have  been 
flown  to  the  ship  on  a  rotating  basis  for  tours 
of  duty  of  from  2  to  4  months,  for  the  need 
for  surgery  has  been  paramount  everjrwhere. 
These  physicians  work  with  the  permanent 
staff  on  board  the  Hope,  which  Includes  6 
physicians,  36  nurses,  and  25  auxiliary  med- 
ical personnel.  "ITie  matter  of  reducing  sim- 
ple hernia  alone  will  keep  the  medical  staff 
of  the  SS  Hope  occupied  night  and  day  when 
she  reaches  Africa. 

Because  many  of  the  countries  visited  did 
not  have  up-to-date  medical  books  or  jour- 
nals, perhaps  the  Hope's  greatest  contribu- 
tion has  been  to  leave  behind  thousands  of 
modern  volumes  on  medicine  and  surgery — 
6,000  In  Indonesia,  2,000  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  10,000  more  in  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Thirty 
countries  have  formerly  Invited  the  Hope  to 
visit  them  in  order  to  Improve  their  own 
medical  techniques  and  skills.  Practical 
dietary  aids  have  been  fundamental.  Every 
day,  the  "tton  Cow"  on  the  SS  Hope  tvu-ns 
out  hundreds  of  half -pints  of  milk  which  are 
distributed  to  local  children.  This  ancillary 
program  helps  combat  malnutrition  and 
tuberculosis.  The  rate  of  milk  distribution 
is  an  astonishing  3.000  quarts  per  week. 

Nor  have  the  Hope's  personnel  and  adminis- 
tration suffered  from  lack  of  volunteers. 
Over  3,000  applications  have  been  received 
from  doctors  all  around  the  United  States, 
usually  on  a  voluntary  rotating  basis. 
Nurses  and  paramedical  personnel  have  been 
equally  eager  to  join  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  voluntary  medical  assistance 
program  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Hope 
has.  incidentally,  the  formal  endorsement  of 
both  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Dental  Association.  While  it 
is  a  voluntary  project  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  does  receive  some  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  operation  of  the  ship  itself. 

To  have  treated  100,000  human  beings, 
immunized  half  a  million  more  who  would 
otherwise  have  never  known  good  health, 
and  trained  2,750  doctors,  niu'ses,  and  med- 
ical technicians  In  fewer  than  4  years  is  an 
achievement  as  astonishing  as  it  is  heart- 
warming, communism  continues  to  gain 
footholds  wherever  disease  and  poverty  re- 
nvaln;  and  here  is  a  practical  antidote,  a 
program  carried  on  in  democratic  fashion 
to  the  credit  of  the  cause  of  the  free  world. 
In  one  port  of  call,  Salaverry,  Peru,  the 
first  weeks  of  Hope's  visit  were  filled  with 
suspicion  and  downright  antagonism. 
When,  10  months  later,  the  good  ship  Hope 
pulled  reluctantly  out  of  the  littered  harbor, 
40,000  Peruvians  lined  every  foot  of  shore- 
line and  the  water  was  massed  with  fiowers 
cast  by  a  grateful  and  tearful  populace, 
some  of  whom  had  walked  barefoot  for  30 
miles  to  thank  their  Yankee  benefactors. 

The  American  system  Is,  fundamentally, 
the  voluntary  system  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  will  work.  Nothing  is  more  sophis- 
ticated and  nothing  more  difficult  to  operate 
smoothly  than  this  method,  which  requires 
a  restraint  and  a  political  ethic  not  always 
fo\ind  in  lands  accustomed  to  authoritarian 
ways.  But  when  the  volxuitary  sjrstem 
works,  it  seems  to  set  up  a  contagion  of  its 
own.  The  88  Hope  derives  from  the  people- 
to-people  program,  and  the  very  facts  tliat 
the   white   ship    of   mercy   isn't   politically 


sponsored,  isn't  wholly  tax-supported,  Isn't 
part  of  a  propaganda  routine  have  helped 
make  the  Hope  venture  successful.  Since 
the  voluntary  way  Is  precisely  that,  howew, 
it  requires  the  help  of  sensible,  responsible 
people;  some  $6  million  is  the  Hopfi's  im- 
mediate goal.  It  will  get  it,  too,  for  the 
American  people  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  one,  and  the  logic  and  patent  suc- 
cess of  the  Hope's  first  4  years  are  over- 
whelmingly persuasive. 


erty  have  not  dMlnlshed,  The  Byelo- 
russian-American Association.  Inc.  is 
very  active  In  bringing  this  point  home. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  my  cdlleagues  in  tribute  to  these 
brave  people,  and  to  assure  them  that  we 
cherish  the  hope,  as  they  do,  that  Byelo- 
russia shall  regain  its  freedom,  and  that 
that  time  shall  not  be  long  in  coming. 


Byelorussian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  Bye- 
lorussian people,  who  proclaimed  their 
independence  46  years  ago,  but  who  have 
since  suffered  suppression  under  the 
Soviet  Union's  Communist  regime. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  was  born.  But  the 
people  of  that  nation  were  unable  to  pre- 
serve their  independence  against  the 
onslaught  of  overwhelming  Bolshevik 
forces.  In  1921,  the  Communists  pro- 
claimed that  nation  as  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic — in  the  long 
run,  this  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
government  an  administrative  arm  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

The  popularity  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Byelorussia  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  before  World  War  n,  only 
0.6  percent  of  that  covmtry's  population 
were  members  of  the  party,  and  after  the 
war,  the  number  rose  to  no  more  than  2.1 
percent. 

Byelorussia  is  the  third  largest  con- 
stituent Soviet  republic.  Ethnic  Byelo- 
russia borders  in  the  north  and  east  on 
Russia,  in  the  south  on  the  Ukraine,  in 
the  west  on  Poland,  and  in  the  northwest 
on  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In 
the  west,  Byelorussians  are  often  taken 
for  Russians,  yet  they  have,  since  the 
beginning  of  their  history,  developed 
quite  independently  of  Russia. 

The  Constitution  written  by  the  in- 
dependent Byelorussian  Government 
formed  in  1918  guaranteed  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  the  right  to  form 
labor  unions  and  the  right  to  strike,  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  involability  of  the  per- 
son and  of  the  home,  the  right  of  na- 
tional minorities  to  autonomy  and  equal- 
ity of  all  citizens  before  the  law.  "ITiis  is 
the  grand  concept  of  freedom  which  the 
Byelorussians  hold  sacred.  Tragically, 
that  nation  lost  the  right  to  practice 
these  ideals  shortly  after  it  attained  its 
independence. 

But  Byelorussians  have  not  lost  faith 
in  these  ideals,  and  have  not  lost  hope 
that  once  more,  they  shall  be  able  to  live 
in  freedom.  Each  year,  Americans  of 
Byelorussian  descent  as  well  as  Byelo- 
russian immigrants  in  this  country  cele- 
brate that  grand  day  of  independence, 
and  they  and  their  countrymen  remind 
the  world  that  their  aspirations  for  lib- 


Resolution  of  Dade  County  Bar  Astoda- 
tion  Ref  arding  Presidential  Disability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
introduce  into  the  Record  a  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association  pertaining  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  case  of  the 
Inability  of  the  President: 
Resolution  of  Boako  of  DntccroRS  of  Dade 
CouKTT  Bah  Association 

Resolved,  That  the  Dade  County  Bar  As- 
sociation recommends  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  be  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
consensus  of  the  special  conference  con- 
vened by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1964,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  In  the  event  of  the  Inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  powers  and  duties,  but  not  the 
office,  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President 
or  person  next  in  hne  of  succession  for  the 
duration  of  the  Inability  of  the  President  or 
until  expiration  of  his  term  of  office; 

2.  The  inabUtty  of  the  President  may  be 
established  by  declaration  In  writing  of  the 
President.  In  the  event  that  the  President 
does  not  make  known  his  inability,  it  may 
be  established  by  action  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  person  next  in  line  of  succession 
with  the  soncurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  or  by  action  of  such  other  body  as 
the  Congress  may  by  law  provide; 

3.  The  aWlity  of  the  President  to  resume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
established  by  his  declaration  in  writing. 
In  the  event  that  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide  shall  not 
concur  in  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
the  continuing  disability  of  the  President 
may  then  be  detennlned  by  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  elected  Members  of  eac^  House 
of  the  Ccmgress; 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident or  the  person  next  In  line  of  succes- 
sion shall  stK:ceed  to  the  office  for  the  un- 
expired term;  and 

5.  When  a  vacancy  occ\irs  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President  the  President  shall  nom- 
inate a  person  who,  upon  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sleeted  Members  of  Congress 
meeting  in  Joint  session,  sliall  then  i>ecome 
Vice  President  for  the  unexpired  term;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Dade  County  Bar  As- 
sociation reaffirm  In  principle  the  support  of 
the  need  for  IfDterlm  statutOTy  clarification 
of  the  problem  after  the  constitutional  pro- 
posals have  beea  submitted  by  Congress  for 
action  by  the  Stato  legislatures,  such  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  rem«dy  whUe  the  ccoisUtu- 
tlonal  proposals  are  under  consideration. 
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President. 

LfiB  D.  Hot^oMB.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 


SUlMMaft  bjr  Ji  t  Carter,  Ckaarmaa  of  tk« 
TcEM  Water)  CMuu«ai«B,  CMKcruaf 
i^MBte  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollirtiba  Conteol  Act 


KXTENSI DN  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


lAY  ROBERTS 


or  nzAS 
:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdky.  March  25. 1964 


IN  THE  HOUSl 


Mr.  ROBERT  3  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  long  awara:  ess  by  ttie  State  of  Texas 
of  Its  water  con  trol  problem  Is  well  indi- 
cated by  the  pw  sage  of  the  State's  initial 
water  pollution  i  ontrol  statute  in  1917.  A 
further  step  to  :orrect  Texas  water  con- 
trol problems  wi  \s  made  In  1961  when  the 
Texas  Legislatu  re  enacted  a  law  creating 
the  Texas  W^ter  Pollution  Control 
Board. 

This  bOard  his  now  completed  its  sec- 
ond year  of  (9c  ration  and  the  consider- 
able progress  w  lich  the  State  board  has 
achieved,  since  ts  enactment,  is  reflected 
by  the  rapid  ell  nination  of  many  of  the 
States'  water  po  lution  problems. 

On  February  S,.1964.  Hon.  Joe  Carter, 
chairman  of  th»  Texas  Water  Commis- 
si<»i  and  a  men  Jtfer  of  the  Texas  Water 
Pollution  Ccttitr  >I'Board.  testifled  before 
the  House  Publ  c  Works  Committee  and 
presented  the  opposition  of  the  State  of 
Texas  to  the  proposed  amendments,  as 
stated  in  S.  64*.  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Contrdl  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  consider  these  remarks 
worthy  of  the  anention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  lumo  imous  consent  that  this 
testimony  be  li^luded  in  the  Appendix 
of  theRsooRo: 
STAmcnrr  or  Hdw.  Jo«  Ca«te«,  CHAntMAW, 

TDCAS   WaTB   C  OMlflSSIOW.    IN    OpposmoN 
TO  S.  049  AND  Rl  LATXD  BiLLfi 


The    State    of 
with  an  abxmdacjce 
Stetea.  has 
regard  and  great 
phlloef^hy  that 
In  as  high  a 
Texas  has  been 
to   assume   the 
control  within  Iti 
Ing  with  lU 
streams.     The 
presented  to  the 
Resources  and 
Oovemment 
regional    b  «arlng 
Austin,  Te^.. 
"no  additional 
trol  legislation  Is 
Texas  Water 
curs   In   this,    anil 
statement  In 
bills.     <A  copy  of 
Control  Board's 
mlttee  on  Natura 
attached.) 

The  T»as  Wat«t 
Is  opposed  to  8. 
ably  would  place 


Texas,    not    being    blessed 

of  water  as  some  other 

tradltfonaUy  held  water  In  high 

respect,  adhering  to  the 

^ter  should  be  maintained 

de{  ree  of  purity  as  possible. 

a  id  Is  continuously  moving 

I  Bsponslblllty   of    pollution 

boundaries  and  cooperat- 

nel^borlng  States  on  border 

pt  sponderence  ot   teeUmony 

Subcommittee  on  Natural 

Fewer  of  the  Committee  on 

Operations   at   the  Southwest 

December    6-7,    19«3,    In 

Indicated  quite  strongly  that 

Ftoleral  water  pollution  con- 

leeded  at  this  time."    The 

PoUptlon  Control  Board  con- 

thei'efore,   submits   this 

oppohltlon  to  S.  640  and  related 

the  Texas  Water  Pollution 

statement  to  the  Suboom- 

Resoiirces  and  Fower  Is 
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Pollution  Control  Board 

because  It  unquestlon- 

great  deal  of  power  and 


authcvlty  In  the  hands  of  a  new  Federal 
agency  which  would  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects threatening  encroachment  into  a  gov- 
ernmental area  heretofore  reserved  to  the 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Law  in  1956.  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  has  been  com- 
petently carried  out  by  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  Texas  has  always  enjoyed 
excellent  working  relationships  with  that 
agency.  It  Is  difficult  to  rationalize,  there- 
fore, tiie  advantage  which  might  be  gained  by 
any  such  drastic  change  In  administration  as 
authorized  in  S.  649. 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
is  seriously  concerned  about  and  is  opposed 
to  the  proposal  In  S.  649  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
standards  of  water  quality.  This  is  a  matter 
depending  entirely  upon  State  and  regional 
circumstances  and  Is,  therefore,  basically  a 
function  of  State  and  regional  agencies. 
Texas  Is  proud  of  the  close  cooperation  always 
received  from  the  neighboring  States  when 
interstate  waters  become  involved,  and  such 
situations  have  always  been  handled  in  a 
most  friendly  and  effective  manner.  It  is 
obvious  that  qiiality  standards  which  would 
be  applicable  to  a  "water-rich"  State  would 
certainly  not  be  applicable  to  a  "water-poor" 
State.  There  looms,  therefore,  the  very  diffi- 
cult and  time-consuming  problem  of  estab- 
lishing adequate  water  quality  standards  on 
any  given  stream,  not  to  mention  the  gigan- 
tic task  this  Implies  when  imposed  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
Is  charged  by  the  legislature  to  Issue  permits 
for  all  waste  discharges  in  the  State,  and  an 
elaborate  surveillance  and  enforcement  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  to  back  up  this 
permit  system.  Hence,  if  this  Federal  law 
were  passed,  it  would  appear  there  woxiJd  be 
a  duplication  of  effort  and  a  needless  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  Federal  funds.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  present 
economy  move  of  the  administration,  nor 
would  it  be  conducive  to  unification  of  effort. 

Pollution  abatement  is  something  that 
cannot  be  achieved  Instantaneously  but  tre- 
mendous Inroculs  have  been  made  dixring 
recent  years,  and  the  machinery  for  reaching 
a  solution  to  this  p»-oblem  is  currently  opera- 
tional. Inasmuch  as  amendments  were  made 
to  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  law  as 
recently  as  1961,  It  Is  believed  the  present 
act,  as  amended,  has  not  been  in  effect  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  Indicate  the  need 
for  further  "patch  WOTk."  Obvlovisly,  chang- 
ing the  basic  "ground  rules"  at  such  frequent 
Intervals  does  not  contribute  to  a  healthy 
administrative  atmosphere.  Drastic  admin- 
istrative revisions  as  proposed  In  S.  649  might 
result  in  retrogression  and  possibly  confusion 
In  the  entire  program  rather  than  a  desirable 
acceleration  ot  progress. 

It  is  tor  these  reasons  the  Texas  Water 
Pollution  Control  Bo€u:tl  recommends  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  S.  649  and  related  bills 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  present  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 


We   Should   Support   and    Urge   a   "No 
Money,  No  Vote''  United  Nations  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  coddling  Russia   and   her  satellites 


who  refuse  to  pay  up  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Russia's  repeated  threats  to 
withdraw  from  the  U.N.,  if  the  claim  for 
money  she  owes  is  pressed,  are  the  shal- 
lowest form  of  dCHninance  through  fear 
The  Soviet  Union  would  lose  power  and 
Influence  overnight  were  it  not  for  her 
membership  in.  and  veto  power  over 
the  U.N.  Here  Is  her  best  listening  post! 
he  best  propaganda  forum,  and  her  larg-^ 
est  stage  on  which  she  can  strut  and 
play  her  roles. 

Russia  assumes  the  character  of  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  de- 
mands U.N.  peacekeeping  units,  as  in 
Cyprus,  and  then  refuses  to  pay  her 
share  of  the  cost.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice,  in  fair  and  full  hear- 
ings, ruled  the  assessments  legal  and 
binding.  The  Court  found  Russia  liable 
and  ruled  she  must  pay  or  lose  her  vote 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  Coimeils  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  real 
debate  here.  The  Charter  of  the  U.N. 
specifies  penalties  for  this  violation. 
Those  penalties  must  be  applied  without 
fear  or  favor. 

To  cringe  and  retreat  each  time  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev  prattles,  is  to  operate 
from  a  position  of  indecisive  weakness, 
rather  than  positive  strength.  Never 
in  history  has  a  Nation,  by  its  vacilla- 
tion, halting  and  timidity,  apologized  so 
frequently  for  its  power  and  authority 
as  has  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
Nations,  however  ineffective  it  may  be 
at  times,  the  United  States  has  the  in- 
escapable responsibility  to  demand  fair, 
impartial  and  equal  treatment  of  all  its 
members.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the 
champions  of  freedom,  honor,  and  dig- 
nity among  men  and  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  bow  to  gangsterism  and  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  systems  of  debt  and  pay- 
ment. There  is  a  simple  policy:  "No 
money,  no  vote"— let  the  U.N.  enforce  it. 


Guantanamo  and  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the 
press  of  the  Nation's  Capital  of  a  pub- 
lished proposal  to  return  dependents  of 
the  Armed  Forces  at  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Station  following  the  cutoff  by 
Communist  Cuba  of  the  station's  water 
supply.  This  apparently  sudden  an- 
nouncement made  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  suspicious  as  to  what  was  be- 
hind the  proposed  move. 

The  explanation,  as  published  in  an 
Allen-Scott  report  in  the  March  7,  1964, 
issue  of  Human  Events,  is  a  long-range 
plan  of  certain  elements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  "phase  out"  our  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo.  This  station,  as 
all  our  citizens  who  have  served  on  ships 
based  at  Guantanamo  know,  Is  Invalu- 
able for  regular  training  exercises  of  our 
fleet.    Its  abandorunent  to  a  Soviet  Cuba 


is  unthinkable  to  any  one  who  is  a  real- 
ist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  connection,  I 
would  stress,  as  often  pointed  out  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood],  Guantanamo  is  stra- 
tegically located  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  As  such  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Caribbean  picture,  and  what  happens 
to  one  of  these  key  spK)t8  is  bound  to  af- 
fect the  other.  If  Guantanamo  is  aban- 
doifed  by  the  United  States  that  will 
mean  the  end  of  U.S.  jurisdiction  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  that  this  clandestine  pro- 
posal, which  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
agency  most  directly  concerned,  the 
Navy,  may  be  known  to  the  Nation  and 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Congress, 
I  quote  the  indicated  report: 

State  Dkfaktickmt  Pxanb  To  Phase  Out 
Guantanamo 

(From  the  Allen-Scott  report) 

A  long-range,  highly  controversial  State 
Department  plan  Is  behind  those  suddenly- 
annoimced  orders  to  withdraw  military  de- 
pendents from  Ouantanamo  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Cubans  working  there. 

Aim  of  this  Inner  State  Department  plan 
Is  the  eventual  complete  "phasing  out"  of 
this  country's  occupancy  of  the  big  strategic 
naval  base. 

Navy  authorities,  who  are  vigorously 
against  both  withdrawing  military  depend- 
ents and  cutting  back  Cuban  workers,  are 
claiming  these  moves  are  Important  steps  In 
the  execution  of  the  State  Department's 
backstage  objective. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  spearheaded  by 
the  Navy,  are  strenuously  opposed  to  giving 
up  Ouantanamo  at  any  time  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  State  Department's  hush-hush  plan 
actually  Is  not  new.  It  was  formulated  by 
the  Depcu^ment's  Policy  Planning  Council 
not  long  after  dictator  Fidel  Castro  came  Into 
power  In  1968.  But  It  got  nowhere  at  the 
White  House  In  the  face  of  adamant  Penta- 
gon resistance.  At  one  period  In  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  Secretary  Rusk  sought 
to  pump  new  life  Into  this  scheme,  but  made 
no  headway  when  the  Navy  vehemently  dis- 
sented. 

A  ma]<M:  premise  of  the  State  Department's 
plan  Is  that  sooner  or  later  Castro  will  take 
the  Giiantanamo  issue  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  United  States  should  be  ready 
to  give  up  the  base  rather  than  risk  a  "cen- 
sure" vote. 

It  Is  argued  that  activities  at  Guantanamo 
should  gradually  be  shifted  to  the  Roosevelt 
Roads  base  In  Puerto  Rico.  Under  a  program 
started  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  last 
year,  this  base  Is  being  rapidly  expanded 
and  modemlaed  at  a  cost  of  around  $100 
mlllk>n. 

WhUe  strongly  favoring  the  development 
of  Roosevelt  Roads,  the  Navy  flatly  opposes 
evacuating  Ouantanamo  for -the  following 
principal  reason: 

To  do  so  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to 
Castro  foes  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  would 
gravely  undermine  U.S.  prestige  throughout 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere;  as  long  as 
Cuba  remains  a  Commimlst  puppet  state. 
Guantanamo  Is  militarily  vital  to  the  United 
States;  relinquishment  of  the  base  would 
mean  Its  Instant  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
Russia. 

Navy  authorities  contend  It's  impossible  to 
overestimate  Guantanamo's  value  to  the  So- 
viet. It  not  only  would  give  the  Reds  a 
major  deepwater  submarine  base  90  miles 
from  the  United  States,  but  would  j»x>- 
vlde  them  with  an  invaluable  stronghold 
from  which  to  conduct  subversive  and  other 
turbulent  operations  throughout  Latin 
America. 


The  Rifht  To  Ditfcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUrORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26. 1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  outstanding  article  by  the 
notable  columnist,  George  Todt,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner: 

The  Right  To  Dissent 
(By  George  Todt) 

"The  John  Birch  Society  Is  a  good,  pa- 
triotic society.  I  dont  agree  with  what  its 
founder  said  about  me  but  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  fact  tbait  Is  membership 
is  comprised  of  many  fine  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  preeervatlon  of  our  libertarian 
Republic." — Gen.  Dwigbt  D.  Bebxnhowek. 

When  I  was  a  young  oompany-grade  officer 
In  t&e  European  theater  d\u-lng  World  War 
II,  my  ideal  was  Gen.  Dwlg^t  D.  Elsenhower. 
He  didn't  know  me  from  Adam,  but  he  was 
my  Idol  and  I  fairly  worshipped  him. 

Over  the  years  since  then,  the  respect  and 
devotion  I  felt  for  my  general  has  never 
waned.  Like  mUUons  more  of  his  men.  we 
all  still  love  him.  You  cannot  ask  an  Amer- 
ican to  let  down  his  friends. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  am  In  complete  and  totel  dis- 
agreement with  the  harsh  attitude  of  Its 
founder  toward  Ike  In  the  past.  I  have  told 
Robert  Welch  this  much  personally  to  his 
face. 

aN  organizeb 

But  Welch  has  admirable  fighting  qualities 
and  Is  a  ^lendld  organizer— he  has  almost 
single-handedly  raised  up  a  dedicated  society 
in  our  Nation  whldi  is  restoring  a  needed 
degree  of  balance  to  ovu  political  system 
today. 

For  the  John  Birch  Society,  as  I  see  It, 
Is  the  moat  effective  counterbalance  to  the 
liberal  Fahlan  Socialist  group  in  our  political 
spectrum  called  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Who  has  stood  up  to  the  ADA 
in  the  past? 

More  than  the  numerically  weak  Com- 
munists, the  ADA  of  Walter  Reuther  is  the 
real  oi^Kislng  force  to  the  Jc^n  Birch  Society 
today. 

bights  denied 

The  Intoleraut  bigots  of  the  left  now  would 
deny  the  Birchers  their  constitutional  rights 
as  American  citizens  simply  because  they 
happen  to  disagree  with  their  "American 
Revolution  of  1T76"  philosophy  and  political 
outlook.  This  Is  a  frightening  situation 
for  us  all. 

In  the  heyday  of  much -maligned  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  RepubUcan,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, we  were  treated  to  soul-stirring  pleas 
from  the  o-so-tolerant  liberals  that  we  must 
always  secure  for  our  citizens  the  right  to 
dissent.    Did  they  really  mean  it? 

Loud  and  long  were  their  tearful  outcries 
against  such  un-American  Items  as  guilt 
by  association  and  faUure  to  let  their  side 
be  heard  fairly  in  the  press  without  bias  or 
predjudlce — It  says  here. 

That  was  10  years  ago  and  look  at  the 
same  self-serving  "liberal"  bleeding-hearts 
today.  Their  vicious  diatribes  and  hate- 
mongerlng  against  the  beleagxired  John 
Birch  Society  Is  undignified,  unpatriotic 
and  un-American.    How  mean  can  we  get? 

Actually,  a  great  many  intelligent  citizens 
who  beUeve  In  sportsmanlike  fairplay  re- 
sent the  bad,  unobjectlve  reporting  and  pro- 
paganda the  liberals  in  mass  communica- 


tions shoot  at  the  public  in  a  gross  attend 
to  sandbag  the  latter  with  overwhelming 
quantity,  not  quality. 

NO  HOMKWOaK 

Most  of  the  leftwlng  crybabies  who  rail 
against  the  Jolin  Birch  Society  have  never 
visited  a  chapter  meeting  or  done  any  basic 
homework.  They  dont  know  the  patriotic 
work  which  the  society  is  doing.  Often  they 
are  simply  destructive  hatehetmen. 

Usually  they  pretend  \inconvlnclngly  they 
are  overcome  at  the  fact  that  Welch  railed 
against  Elsenhower  once  upon  a  time.  But 
Ike  himself  overlocdu  the  UBf<Hrtunat9  in- 
cident— and  praises  the  patriotism  of  the 
John   Birch   Society. 

I  had  heard  of  Ike's  generous  statement 
which  conunenced  the  top  part  of  the  col- 
umn for  a  long  time.  It  was  made  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Alrptni;.  My  friend 
Maurice  Stans,  Dee's  Budget  Director,  was 
present.     Big  surprisa,  what? 


Regarding.  Gkl  Pages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   YIRGIHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  outstanding  young  ladiejs 
visited  my  office  a  short  time  ago  and 
made  a  very  interesting  presentation  as 
to  why  the  Congress  should  use  girl  pages 
as  well  as  boy  pages.  They  were  so  en- 
thusiastic and  had  prepared  their  case 
so  well  that  I  thought  their  efforts  should 
be  rewarded  by  letting  their  Idea  be 
known  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  the  entire  Nation.  I  therefore 
asked  them  to  prepare  the  following 
statement  which  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  two  attractive  and  intelligent 
young  ladles  to  wh(xn  I  refer  are:  Miss 
Linda  S.  Katz.  423  Waterway  Drive, 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  Miss  Joyce  Lynn 
Peeks,  6508  Glenmore  Drive,  Palls 
Church,  Va. 

The  statement  follows: 

Being  a  page  offers  opportunities  to  learn 
about  the  function  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  provides  valuable  eq>erlence  for  those 
who  are  Interested  in  a  political  c&i'eer,  or 
who  wish  to  pursue  political  science  and 
law.  Girls  are  directly  denied  these  ad- 
vantages because  of  their  sex.  Yet,  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  have  as  much  phystbal 
endurance  and  mental  capabilities  as  boys. 
Girls  mature  at  a  faster  rate  and  show  tiie 
same  initiative,  desire,  and  character. 
Therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  the 
heavy  workload  required  by  their  duties  at 
page  school. 

Girl  pages  In  Congress  would  Inspire  a 
more  avid  interest  in  political  affairs  among 
women.  Since  women  ccwnprise  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  voters,  they  deserve  representa- 
tion In  every  facet  of  the  Government. 

There  would  be  added  convenience  for 
Congresswomen  because  girls  could  perform 
personal  errands  in  the  same  manner  that 
boys  do  for  Congressmen. 

There  Lb  a  standing  proposition  to  buUd 
dormatorles  for  the  present  pages.  It  would 
be  more  economical  to  construct  both  girl's 
and  boy's  dormatorles  at  the  same  time. 

Our  Government  is  constantly  changing: 
every  part,  no  matter  how  seemingly  trivial, 
must  be  brought  up  to  date.     Mow  is  the 
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for  Ike  Alluuice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

iV  MKTHTOaW 

IN  THX  HOUS  t  or  BB'EUCSENTA'nVES 

Thur$dt  ly,  March  26.  1064 

Mr.  BROOldPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  March  16,  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Council  of  the  Ortranization 
^of  American  States  Installed  the  new 
Inter- America]  I  Committee  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progn  as. 

The  C(Hnmlt  «e,  called  CIAP  from  its 
initials  in  Spu  ish.  has  the  dlfflciilt  task 
of  appraising  t  le  development  perform- 
ance of  the  19  [jatln  American  countries 
and  of  recomc  tending  the  allocation  of 
external  flnaidal  resources  amongst 
them. 

With  the  Installation  of  the  eight 
members  of  CI  \P.  who  are  now  at  work, 
the  Alliance  lains  new  Impulse,  new 
strength,  new  t  dents,  new  djmamism. 

As  President  Johnson  said  at  the  CIAP 
installation  ceiemonies,  the  special  sig- 
niflcance  of  CiAP  Is  that  from  now  on 
the  Alliance  wl  1  be  guided  by  the  advice 
and  wisdom  ( t  men  from  the  entire 
hemisphere.  I<  o  l(xiger  does  the  United 
States  have  to  3ear  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing major  decls  ons  alone.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  take  a 
back  seat — ^It  means  that  the  Latin 
American  natlc  ns  and  the  United  States 
all  have  front  £  eats. 

Members  of  C  ongress  should  be  pleased 
to  know  that  ill  the  members  of  CIAP 
are  distinguish  d  men  with  solid  experi- 
ence In  econcxn  c  development  In  diverse 
fields  in  various  parts  of  the  honl^here. 

The  chairma  i,  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
marla.  of  Colon  ibia.  Is  an  economist,  en- 
gineer, and  dlFlomat  known  In  his  own 
country  as  an  Indomitable  fighter  for 
basic  reforms. 

Reforms  are  not  always  popular,  no 
matter  how  bem  ly  needed,  even  for  those 
who  are  suppoc  ed  to  behefit  from  them. 
But  as  finance  minister.  Dr.  Sanz  was 
able  to  rally  ike  political  forces  of  his 
coimtry  to  face  harsh  facts  and  take  dif- 
ficult decisions  As  a  result  his  coun- 
try's fiscal  position  has  improved.  The 
external  balan<  e  of  payments  is  health- 
ier. Heavier  tkxes  are  providing  addi- 
tional govemmi  ^nt  Income  for  vitally  es- 
sential prograoc  s. 

Significantly,  Dr.  Sanz  is  a  member 
of  one  of  Colon  bla's  wealthiest  families. 
He  has  been  a  very  successful  engineer 
in  private  life.  But  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  serve  I  is  country.  He  has  been 
called  to  high  ofBee  by  every  freely 
elected  govemn  lent  oi  the  part  30  years. 
He  has  served  mder  presidents  of  both 
the  Conservfetire  and  liberal  Parties. 
He  has  tEavelid  extenstrdy  In  Latin 
America.  And  he  knows  the  Utaited 
SUtes  from  hm  tag  served  as  OolamMan 
Ambassador  to  ¥ashtngtnii  on  two  tours 


of  duty.  He  speaks  fluent  English  as 
well  as  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 
It  would  be  dliDcult  to  find  a  Chairman 
of  greater  experience  and  more  diverse 
talents. 

Our  own  Government  has  a  perma- 
nent seat  in  the  Committee.  Our  present 
representative  is  Ambassador  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  an  internationally  known  ex- 
pert on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

For  20  years,  he  was  the  man  behind 
Puerto  Rico's  famed  Operation  Boot- 
strap, the  development  program  that 
brovight  Puerto  Rico  from  the  depths  d! 
poverty  to  relative  prosperity.  More  re- 
cently, as  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  he  was  the  UJS.  offi- 
cial chiefly  responsible  for  putting  the 
alliance  in  motion  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  future  development. 

My  pragmatic,  imaginative  policies,  he 
attracted  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  industrial  investment  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Other  countries  could  well  emu- 
late his  policy  of  using  Government 
funds  as  a  catalyst  to  make  private  in- 
vestment effective  and  successful. 

The  five  Central  American  States  also 
have  a  permanent  seat  in  SCAP.  The 
Central  American  representative  is  Jorge 
Sol  Castellanos,  a  highly  respected  au- 
thority on  International  economic  prob- 
lems. Born  in  El  Salvador  and  educated 
at  Harvard  University,  he  has  held  nu- 
merous high  posts  in  the  Government  of 
his  country  and  other  Central  American 
Republics. 

He  has  served  as  Minister  of  Economy 
of  El  Salvador  and  dean  of  the  School 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  El 
Salvador.  He  has  been  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  of  Xhe  Organization  of 
American  States.  He  is  now  adviser  to 
the  permanent  office  of  the  Treaty  of 
Central  American  Economic  Integration 
and  consultant  to  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration. 

Named  to  the  Conunlttee  by  Peru  and 
Argentina  Is  Emllio  Castanon  Pasquel. 
He  has  held  posts  In  the  Ministries  of 
Justice.  Social  Welfare,  and  Treasury, 
and  headed  the  Superlntendency  of  For- 
eign Trade.  He  was  chief  Peruvian  dele- 
gate to  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  In  1962  and  1963,  and  Is 
now  a  director  of  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru. 

Named  to  the  Committee  by  Chile.  Co- 
lombia, and  Venezuela  Is  Luis  Escobar 
Cerda  at  37  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
member  of  CIAP.  A  native  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  a  Harvard  graduate,  he  Is  a 
well-known  professor  of  economic  theory 
at  the  University  of  Chile  and  a  prolific 
writer  on  ectxuxnlc  subjects  in  scholarly 
and  popular  Journals. 

Dr.  Escobar  has  been  dean  of  the 
School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Chile  since  1955  and  served  as  Minister 
of  Economy,  Devel<«Mnent,  and  Recon- 
struction fnxn  August  1961  to  September 
1963.  Now  the  Chilean  representative 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  he 
iB  also  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomie  and  Social  Planning. 
Serving  for  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 


Bolivia  is  Gervasio  de  Posadas,  a  Uru- 
guayan  LndustriaUst,  lawyer,  educator 
and  author  of  books  on  law,  economics' 
and  finance. 

He  was  associate  professor  of  commer- 
cial law  at  the  University  of  Uruguay 
from  1929  to  1933  and  associate  professor 
of  politicsd  economy  imtU  1952.  Since 
then,  he  has  held  the  chair  of  economics. 
He  is  the  author  of  books  and  articles  oii 
law,  economics,  and  finance. 

De  Posadas  served  as  Urugiiayan  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Labor  from  1939 
to  1941  and  as  Senator  from  1941  to 
1942.  He  was  president  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1958  to  1962. 

Named  by  Mexico,  Panama,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  Rodrigo  G6mez. 
an  internationally  known  figure  in  bank- 
ing who  has  been  director  general  of  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  since  1952.  He  has 
served  two  terms  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
1946-48.  and  1958-60.  He  has  also  been 
a  Senator,  representing  his  native  State 
of  Nuevo  lie6n. 

Named  by  Brazil,  Haiti,  and  Ecuador  is 
Celso  Furtado,  43,  the  noted  Brazilian 
economist  who  achieved  an  international 
reputation  as  chief  architect  of  the  am- 
bitious plan  to  develop  Brazil's  poverty- 
stricken  Northeast. 

As  head  of  Sudene — Superlntenden- 
cy for  the  Development  of  the  North- 
east— established  In  December  1959. 
Furtado  directed  a  program  calling  for 
investments  totaling  $900  million  from 
national  and  international  sources  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
industry  and  agriculture  In  Brazil's  most 
desperate  region.  In  1962,  President 
Goulart  asked  him  to  serve  as  minister 
without  portfolio  to  draw  up  a  national 
development  program  for  1963-65.  He 
returned  to  full-time  duty  with  Sudene 
early  in  1963  after  proposing  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion program. 

Furtado  holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
economics  from  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  served  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  and  with  the 
Economic  Development  Center,  a  joint 
project  of  ECLA  and  the  Brazilian  Na- 
tional Bank  for  Economic  Development. 
He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  bank. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
informally  from  time  to  time  with  the 
members  of  CIAP  for  an  exchange  of 
views.  Their  great  diversity  of  experi- 
ence should  be  of  great  value  to  the  mem 
bers  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are 
concerned  with  making  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  alliance  as  effective  as  possi- 
ble. 

Let  us  wish  them  all  success  in  their 
difficult  and  Important  tasks. 


Byelonissian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAurouiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8KNTATIVES 

Thurgday.  March  26, 1H4 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  day  which  gives  all  people 
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of    Byelorussian    ancestry,    no    matter 
where  they  live,  a  strong  glow  of  pride, 
because  March  25  is  National  Independ- 
ence Day  for  all  free  and  freedom-loving 
Byelorussians.    It  marks  the  day  in  1918 
when  the  people  marched  shoulder  to 
shoulder  into  the  streets  to  fight  against 
misery  and  slavery.    It  marks  the  day 
when  conviction  and  bravery  became  the 
foundations  of  an  overwhelming  wave  of 
revolution.    It  marks  the  day  when  the 
Byelonissian  people  cast  off  their  chains. 
Since  March  25, 1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  fought  against  cruel  Bol- 
shevik suppression  for  their  honor  and 
their  happiness.    In  1919  their  armed 
resistance  was  overwhelmed  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  weapons  of  the  Red 
army,  which  once  again  smothered  the 
exciting  spark  of  freedom  with  tyranny. 
Before    1918,    the    Communists   had 
never  gained  many  followers  In  Byelo- 
russia.   They  were  scorned  by  the  peo- 
ple.   When  the  czar  fell,  Byelorussians 
made  their  true  feelings  felt  by  declaring 
their    Independence.    The    history    of 
Byelorussia  since  has  been  one  of  trying 
to  achieve  that  Independence  which  it 
deserves.    So  far  it  has  not  succeeded 
against    the    old    Russian    imperialism 
thrust  upon  It  anew  by  the  Communists. 
But  continuous  agitation  against  com- 
munism has  brought  severe  persecution 
to  the  Byelorussians.    Strikes,  passive 
resistance,  and  apathy  have  thwarted  the 
Russians  at  every  turn  for  many  years. 
The  Byelonissians  resisted  with  every 
possible  means  such  favorite  Communist 
schemes  as  farm  communes,  nationalized 
industries,    and    fake    elections.    That 
resistance  continued  yesterday,  it  Is  con- 
tinuing today,  and  It  will  continue  to- 
morrow.   If   the   Commimists   were   to 
give  the  people  a  free  choice,  the  Marxist 
system  would  be  destroyed  overnight. 

On  March  25,  1964,  we  can  celebrate 
the  46th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence. But  celebrating  by  itself  is 
not  enough.  We  must  continue  to  speak 
about  freedom,  and  to  give  the  world  its 
best  example  of  democracy  in  action. 
Only  that  way  will  the  Byelorussians  be 
able  to  keep  up  their  resistance  against 
the  great  hypocrisy  of  a  better  life  prom- 
Ised  by  communism.  Only  that  way  will 
Byelorussia  again  be  free. 


Wronf  Tactics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newton  Kansan  which  appro- 
priately emphasizes  the  concern  of  the 
public  In  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  the  Democrat  majority 
In  the  other  body  has  voted  to  end  Its 
Investigation  without  clarifying  and 
broadening  the  testimony  in  this  matter. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 


WsoNO  Tactics. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat majority  Is  trying  to  do  a  whitewash 
job  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Naturally,  the  Democrats  would  like  to  for- 
get the  whole  thing,  and,  more  than  that, 
they  would  like  the  public  to  forget  all  about 
it  too. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  want 
everything  brought  out  Into  the  open.  They 
reason  that  with  a  national  election  only  a 
few  months  away  they  will  profit  by  any 
disclosures  that  might  come  from  the  probe. 

This  Is  part  of  what  politicians  like  to  call 
"practical  politics."  You  try  to  supress 
anything  that  will  hurt  yoiir  party,  and  ex- 
ploit anything  that  will  hurt  your  opponents. 

Both  parties  should  be  above  this  kind  of 
maneuvering. 

Certainly  there  should  be  an  Investigation, 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  If 
the  Democrats  suffer  because  of  misdeeds  by 
their  officeholders,  so  be  It.  And  If  some 
Republicans  find  that  they  are  tarred  with 
the  same  brush,  they  should  also  be  among 
the  sufferers. 

The  public  is  e&tltled  to  know  what  kind 
of  finagling  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
in  Government.  The  public  is  paying  the 
bin,  and  the  public  should  know  if  some  of 
Its  employees  are  misusing  their  power. 

The  Democrats  would  be  far  better  off  If 
they  would  go  ahead  and  root  out  any  evils 
that  might  be  beneath  the  surface,  than  If 
they  try  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  secret. 

Secrecy  breeds  rumors  and  distrust  in  such 
cases. 

Openness  engenders  trust. 

Let's  hear  all  about  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
Certainly  the  Democrats  may  suffer,  but  they 
could  suffer  even  more  by  pursuing  a  policy 
of  secrecy. 


Beef  In^KMis  and  Beef  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  rancher's  wife  living  near 
Alexandria,  8.  Dak.,  that  I  have  asked 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  because 
It  Is  so  well  written  and  so  well  points 
up  the  problem  that  faces  thousands  and 
thousands  of  ranchers'  and  farmers' 
wives  across  the  Nation  Insofar  as  beef 
Imports  and  beef  prices  are  concerned. 

The  letter  follows: 

AioxANDRiA,  S.  Dak., 

March  20, 1964. 
E.  Y.  BnsT, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Bzxbt:  My  heart  aches  this 
snowy  morning  of  March  20  and  here  Is  the 
reason  why. 

Whether  the  days  be  nice  or  stormy  our 
cattle  have  to  be  fed  and  my  husband  is  out 
In  this  Inclement  weather  working  his  head 
off  so  to  speak.  He  is  55  years  old  and  has 
worked  very  hard  all  of  his  life,  also  has  a 
big  Investment  In  cattle.  He  lays  awake 
nights  wondering  If  he  has  worked  all  his 
life  for  nothing  and  If  he  will  loose  every- 
thing he  has.  So  discouraging  to  work  so 
hard  and  know  you  are  loosing  money  every 
day. 

We  ran  out  of  o\u  own  meat  just  lately 
so  have  been  buying  some  in  the  stores. 
Something  is  very  wrong;  we  can  only  afford 
bamburger  and  that  Isn't  ehei4>.     At  tb* 


price   of  meat  over  the  counter,   city   folk 
think  we  farmers  are  getting  rich. 

Some  think  the  fanner  should  sacrifice  so 
that  our  Nation  may  keep  on  good  terms 
with  other  countries  where  Imports  and  ex- 
ports are  concerned.  But  Is  it  right  to  let 
our  own  people  go  down  In  defeat?  Is  It 
selfish  to  want  to  take  car«  of  our  own 
people  and  our  own  Nation  flrat  then  spread 
out  to  help  others?  I  have  always  believed 
that  missions  begin  at  home. 

I  am  not  bltto'  nor  do  I  blame  anyone 
for  the  low  cattle  prices  but  It  Is  heart- 
breaking to  see  the  man  I  love  work  all  his 
lifetime  for  naught. 

Mr.  Berry  will  you  please  do  all  that  Is 
In  your  power  to  help  this  situation? 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

A  stockman  and  farmer's  wife, 

Mrs.  Alvin  Loon. 


The  1963  Sportsmanshqi  Award  to  Robert 
J.  Cappadoaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  challenging  and  troublesome  days 
for  the  youth  of  our  country  I  think  it 
pertinent  to  publicize,  as  much  as  we  can, 
information  about  individuals  and 
events  that  might  tend  to  Inspire  some 
of  our  young  people  to  greater  efforts  in 
the  fimdamental  areas  of  continued  edu- 
cation, competitive  sportsmanship,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  great  field  of  life  Itself. 

Each  year  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston. 
Mass.  sponsors  an  annual  dinner  at 
which  the  Nil»  V.  Nelson  Award  for 
Sportsmanship  is  presented.  This  an- 
nual affair  was  last  held  In  Boston  on 
January  4,  1964,  and  the  award  was  con- 
ferred upon  Robert  J.  Cappadona,  of 
Watertown,  Mass. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  award,  the  citation  for  the 
award,  and  the  response  of  acceptance 
by  the  recipient: 

The  Awabd 

The  Nils  V.  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsman- 
ship Is  presented  annually  by  the  Gridiron 
Club  of  Boston  on  a  basis  of  the  following 
requirements : 

"To  the  player  who,  by  his  conduct  on 
or  off  the  gridiron,  demonstrates  a  high  es- 
teem for  the  football  code  and  exemplifies 
sportsmanship   to  an   outstanding  degree." 

The  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsmanship  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  leaders  In  the  world 
of  sports  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
Nominations  for  the  Award  have  been  re- 
ceived from  every  State  in  the  Union,  having 
been  contributed  by  college  coaches,  sports 
writers,  radio  announcers,  end  others.  This 
widespread  source  of  Information  and  the 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  contributors 
points  to  the  Nelson  Trophy  as  being  firmly 
established  as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing football  awards. 

We  of  the  Gridiron  Club  at  Boston  are 
confident  that  the  objectives  o*  the  Award 
will  ever  MTve  as  an  inspiration  for  all  that 
is  praiseworthy  and  good  wherever  the  game 
of  football  is  played. 
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The  selection  oonimlttse  ia  proud  to  pceeent 
Robert  J.  Cappadona  as  the  isa  winner  of 
the  Nelson  Sportananship  Award.  Ths  Ortd- 
Iron  Club  wetoonee  him  to  ite  NUson  Honnr 
R<dl  and  extends  to  him  a  warm  gridiron 
salute. 

ACCSPTANCX   SPIBCH   ST   ROBSBT   J.   CATPAOOItA 

Bevarend  Vataiar,  Mr.  Nelson.  Ifr.  l>oast- 
maMer.  head  table  guests.  bMBsa  and  gen- 
tlMnen.  for  many  years  I  have  followed  the 
•q>lolts  of  Doak  Walker  while  at  Southern 
Methodist  imivetaity  and  later  of  the  Detroit 
Lions,  not  to  mention  Jim  Bwlnk,  of  Texas 
Christian,  and  J.  W.  Brodnax.  of  Louisiana 
State.  As  a  boy.  I  idoUaed  such  stars;  and 
In  later  years.  I  came  to  both  re^Mot  and 
team  from  their  talents.  However,  not  in 
my  wildest  dreama  did  I  ever  anticipate  my 
being  so  cloeely  asaocUted  with  them. 

And  It  u  with  added  pleasure  tha*  my 
name  be  linked  to  thelzs  under  ttie  bond 
of  sportsmanship.  War  I  know  that  after  we 
all  have  gained  our  last  yard  or  made  our 
last  tackle  that  what  wlU  have  the  most 
lasting  effect  on  our  future  life  win  be  the 
give-and-take  of  sorlmmage.  which  ia  ao 
cloeely  swsnclated  with  ae  give-and-take  of 
Ufa.    This  played  fairly  Is  ^wrtsmanshlp. 

I  am  a  fortunate  victim  of  drcumstances. 
Fortunate  to  have  been  on  an  laadefeated 
team,  fortunate  to  have  been  on  a  team 
that  was  Invited  to  a  bowl  game,  fortunate 
to  have  been  on  a  squad  whose  motto  was: 
"One  for  All  and  All  for  One,"  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  Infiuence  our 
squad  to  aooept  their  bowl  bid.  and  lasUy 
thankful  that  Ooach  gUthllskl  allowed  me  to 
work  with  the  te«n  in  the  last  S  weeks  of 
ths  season.  I  reacted  to  the  sltuaUon  as 
any  member  of  oiar  squad  would  have.  Our 
team  of  50  not  only  practiced  together,  but 
we  aU  traveled  to  every  game,  and  aa  played 
In  six  out  of  eight  of  our  regular  season 
games.  We  were  a  wM-knlt  untt,  and  every 
man  was  taugM  to  think  of  the  team's  best 
interests  first.    X  merely  followed  that  policy. 

I  know  that  aports  have  played  a  very 
Important  part  in  Ur.  Nelson's  life,  culmi- 
nating In  his  important  role  in  Harvard's 
7-to-«  victory  over  Oregon  In  the  1919  Rose 
Bowl  game.  But  what  is  more  Important  Is 
that  he  baa  given  to  sports  much  more,  I 
am  siKe,  tfaan  It  was  able  to  give  back  In 
tokeoa  of  honors  and  nationwide  aoolalm. 
Sports  have  played  a  major  role  In  my  life.  If 
not  the  most  Important  role.  For  if  It  were 
not  for  football.  I  would  not  be  in  college 
now.  I  only  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
emulate  Mr.  Nelson's  oontrlbutloiM  In  some 
small  way.  I  hope  that  I  wlU  have  the  op- 
portunity to  give  back  at  least  as  much  as 
I  have  taken  from  sports. 

In  dosing.  I  would  Uke  to  exprees  my  »p- 
preclatlon  to  my  mother  and  father  for 
always  encouraging  me  to  continue  on  In  my 
studies  and  in  athletlos.  to  Coach  ZaUlskl 
for  Infiuenclng  me  to  go  to  Northeastern, 
and  to  Mr.  Carfleld  for  nominating  me  for 
this  wonderful  honor.  Lastly.  I  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  Nelson  for  two  things:  First,  for  the 
hcMior  of  receiving  his  distinguished  award; 
and  second,  because  I  never  had  to  run  off 
tackle  against  him.  If  I  did.  I  am  sure  I 
would   be   using  his  walking  stick   tonight. 


A  Hard  Look  at  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  TuaoDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1984 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaito  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 


[FrcMU  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Feb   is 

19M] 

A  HsBB  Look  at  Uaaax  RimwAi. 

Tou  frequenUy  hear  the  charge  that  urban 
renewal  la  loaded  with  graft,  that  it  fosters 
corruptlaa,  that  it  wastea  more  than  It  ac- 
ooa4>lishes. 

How  true  are  theee  ehargea? 

The  Subcommittee  on  wn..«i»Tg  q;  ^^^ 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
decided  to  Investigate.  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  testimony. 

Mr.  AuBBT  Banca.  of  Alabama,  ft*»>^i>«,Bn 
of  the  subcommittee:  "Fltet  of  all,  in  your 
invesUgattona.  and  I  hope  you  will  continue 
them  in  aU  the  placea,  have  you  found  any 
evldenoee  of  corruptlan  or  crookedness  or 
•teallng  in  this  program  at  either  the  local 
or  regional  level  of  any  type?" 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Hunter.  Assistant  Director, 
General  Accounting  Qffloe:  "No,  we  have  not 
Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  Ranra:  "Have  you  not  found  any  places 
in  which  they  are  shortchanging  the  Federal 
Qovemment  on  the  money  or  any  type  of 
crookedneee  of  that  kind  •  •  •  in  the  urban 
renewal  program?" 

Mr  Hunter:  "No.    None  of  that  type." 

Mr.  Razks:  "In  your  Investigation  up  to 
now,  Mr.  Hunter,  has  this  program  been  ad- 
ministered In  keeping  with  the  law?" 

Mr.  Hunter:  "I  think  we  could  not  say 
otherwise." 

Mr.  Rains:  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose 
talk  •  •  •  about  urban  renewaL  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  told  us  *  •  •  that 
that  they  had  ma  acroas  *  •  •  no  corrup- 
tion of  any  kind  •  •  •  Mr.  Albsbt  Thomas 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices SuboomnHttee.  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
prlattlons.  HOuae  of  Repreeentativea.  who  can 
be  a  very  sharp-eyed  critic,  made  this  state- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record: 

"  'It  has  been  fantastic  to  me.  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  amount  of  different  pieces 
Involved.  I  think  there  are  around  60,000 
or  66,000  pieces  of  property  that  have  been 
bought  (under  urban  rmewal).  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  public  scandal.   It  Is  faatastlC  " 

That  shoiUd  answer  the  charge  of  graft 
and  corruption. 


Remarks  of  Depaty  Major  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Edward  F.  GiTaaoai^  at 
Diucr  of  Ike  Frieadly  Sou  of  St. 
Patrick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NKw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
this  House,  I  Include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing remaiics  made  by  the  deputy 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Edward 
P.  Cavanough.  Jr..  on  the  occasion  of 
the  St.  Patrick's  night  dinner  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  in  New  York  C?lty  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  17,  1M4: 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  distinction  and 
high  privilege  of  responding  to  that  now- 
historic  toast,  and  I  know  I  may  ask  your 
indulgence,  on  this.  Joyful  occasion,  to  sound 
a  note  of  sorrow — which  we  here  share — 
for  the  clrcTunstance  giving  rise  to  my  pres- 
ence here  Instead  of  another  valiant  Friendly 
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Son  of  80  years'  standing,  the  mayor  of  this 
city,  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

With  o\u-  faith  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing. It  is  not  an  emotional  twist  to  go  from  a 
Blgb  to  a  smile  In  a  gathering  of  the  children 
of  Erin,  so  we  now  warmly  cherish  and  hall 
"the  day  we  celebrate." 

By  Inclination  and  habit,  I  would  have 
chosen  to  respond  extemporaneously.  How- 
ever, this  script  of  my  remarks  Is  an  insur- 
ance policy  for  you  longsufferlng  Friendly 
Sons  and  our  worried  ctanmlttee  that  my 
remarks  have  a  timely  end. 

What  a  Joy  to  be  an  Irishman — especially 
tonight.  I  cannot  claim  that  distinction  of 
my  own  efforts.  My  ancestors  gave  it  to  me 
for  my  heritage,  and  tonight  I  thank  them 
for  It  and  for  the  honor  it  affords  me  here 
which  I  proudly  and  at  the  same  time  hum- 
bly wear. 

My  position  here  at  the  moment  suggests 
to  me  the  remarks  of  a  newly  consecrated 
bishop  who  was  sitting  at  a  dais  with  some 
of  his  lay  friends,  when  a  waiter  accidentally 
spilled  some  soup  on  his  beautiful  new 
ecclesiastical  robes.  Quickly  rising  to  his 
feet  he  Intoned,  "I  wish  one  of  you,  my 
friends,  would  make  the  appropriate 
remarks." 

If  It  were  not  for  the  high  privilege  of 
responding  to  the  toast,  I  would  much  rather 
be  out  there  among  you  in  my  accustomed 
place  listening  to  another,  because  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  lofty  standards  of 
oratory,  rhetoric,  and  humor  which  have 
been  established  by  the  many  erudite  Friend- 
ly Sons  of  St.  Patrick  and  guests  of  honor 
who  have  preceded  me.  Indeed,  I  should  be 
filled  with  trepidation  if  I  did  not  have  such 
confidence  that  the  words  "Friendly  Sons" 
are  meaningful. 

In  general,  it's  easy  to  talk  about  the  day 
we  celebrate  and  about  the  Irish  who  made 
It  thus.  It's  when  we  get  down  to  particulars 
that  the  troubles  begin.  And  trouble  and 
controversy  are  things  which  a  good  Irish- 
man always  avoids — imless  they  happen  to  be 
?ight  at  hand,  which  is  frequently  the  case. 
It  Isn't  that  we  Irish  are  quarrelsome  or  con- 
tentious; It's  Jxist  that  we  are  people  of  con- 
viction, and  at  times  a  little  impatient  about 
It. 

It  has  been  said,  we  Irish  have  no  faults, 
and  that  we  are  rather  extreme  in  our  vir- 
tues. In  any  event,  we  are  certainly  constant 
in  them.  We  have  been  celebrating  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  for  1,632  years,  and  recognizing  the 
emotion  and  the  love  that  has  dedicated  us 
to  the  day  and  the  Ideal  over  that  period,  we 
see  constancy  at  the  threshold  of  Its  limits. 

It's  1 ,632  years  since  St.  Patrick  came  across 
the  seas  to  Ireland  to  preach  the  gospel 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  green 
land,  wherever  his  voice  could  be  heard.  The 
picture  we  have  of  him  Is  that  of  a  strong  and 
mighty  man — a  man  of  power — armed  with 
the  power  of  faith  and  gripping  the  hearts 
of  those  assembled  on  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Tara,  He  brought  the  light  into  dark  places. 
He  converted  the  pagans  to  Christianity  and 
at  the  s&me  time  changed  a  folk  Into  a  na- 
tion— a  nation  of  poets  and  priests  and  play- 
wrights, of  singers  and  dreamers,  of  states- 
men and  crusaders,  of  writers  and  soldiers, 
of  wanderers  and  explorers,  of  settlers  and 
builders. 

They  came  out  of  that  sunswept,  sea- 
washed  land  and  spread  over  the  entire  world, 
Into  every  corner  of  the  world^^oldlerlng, 
teaching,  preaching,  writing,  building,  mak- 
ing. As  the  poet  said,  "Although  you're  many 
miles  from  where  the  shamrocks  grow,  you'll 
find  an  Irishman  no  matter  where  you  go." 

Ireland  Is  today  the  spiritual  homeland 
and  motliWrland  of  uncountable  legions, 
spread  out  over  the  globe.  And  it  Is  hard 
to  explain  to  others  exactly  what  the  ties 
are,  to  those  who  don't  believe  in  mysteries. 
In  darkness  that  is  also  light,  in  laughter 
that  Is  made  of  tears,  in  beauty.  In  courage 
and  In  righteousness,  for  their  own  sake. 


and  for  argument  for  argument's  sake,  and 
In  leprechauns,  too,  that  can  talk  politics  or 
agriculture,  or  love,  whatever  your  Inclina- 
tion Is. 

That's  a  pert  of  what  makes  the  Irish  race 
and  the  Irish  nation  what  It  la,  and  it's  that 
part  that's  the  most  difficult  to  explain. 

We  Indeed  know  that  the  Irish  have  a  mis- 
sionary tradition.  It  dates  way  back  to 
our  beginnings,  but  it  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized that  those  missionaries  and  those 
Irish  emigrants  by  their  labors  have  built 
and  have  helped  to  build,  have  sustained, 
and  have  spread  Christianity  and  Western 
civilization. 

There  have  also  been  times  when  the  Irish 
went  traveling  out  of  Ireland  because  they 
had  to,  because  they  were  himgry.  There 
was,  for  Instance,  the  great  migration  of  the 
1840's.  Mostly  they  came  here,  here  to  the 
United  States  and  here  to  New  York  City. 
And  here  In  New  York  City  they  took  root, 
and  gradually  they  took  over.  The  Irish  took 
over  New  York  and  New  York  took  over  the 
Irish.  It  was  love,  although  not  necessar- 
ily at  first  sight. 

Tonight  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  here  to  honor  and  grace  this  occasion. 
I  am  not  sure  of  all  of  the  President's  earliest 
antecedents,  but  we  are  certain  that  before 
the  world  he  leads  the  Nation  In  the  light 
for  freedom  and  that  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  Is  more  than 
half  way  to  being  an  Irishman. 

Seriously,  we  have  less  and  less  time  these 
days  to  concentrate  on  being  Democrata  or 
Republicans.  There  are  too  many  problems, 
at  home  and  abroad,  problems  for  which 
there  Is  no  Democratic  answer  and  no  Re- 
publican answer,  but  only  an  American  an- 
swer. And  to  some,  of  the  challenges  we 
face,  there  Isn't  even  an  American  answer. 
There  Is  only  freedom's  answer,  an  answer  all 
sons  of  Ireland  by  their  heritage  of  oppres- 
sion and  suffering,  their  dedication  to  so- 
cial Justice,  and  their  gift  of  faith  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  express. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  challenge  of  godless 
communism,  and  of  totalitarianism,  and 
slavery.  The  only  answer  to  that  Is  the  col- 
lective answer  of  all  free  men — the  answer 
of  freedom  In  place  of  slavery;  the  answer  of 
food  Instead  of  hunger;  the  answer  of  God 
and  hope  and  love  Instead  of  fear  and  hate 
and  brutality. 

Our  tmswer  nuist  help  at  home,  too — and 
no  further  from  oiu'  front  door  than  our  own 
city.  There  Is  much  to  be  done  here  to 
achieve  equal  justice  for  all — and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  There  are  many  among  us  who 
lack  these,  and  who  lack  even  the  hope  to 
achieve  them. 

How  well  we,  of  all  people,  know  the  malig- 
nancy of  bias  and  prejudice.  Our  fore- 
bears. Indeed,  without  the  assistance  of  Com- 
missions on  Human  Rlghte  or  enlightened 
community  leadership  writhed  with  the  pain 
of  prejudice's  whiplash  here  and  abroad.  As 
a  result  of  a  spiritual  strength,  dogged  de- 
termination, and  unceasing  optimism  the 
Irish  have  managed  to  survive.  We  there- 
fore, must  be  the  first  to  understand  the 
problems  of  those  who  face  the  same  ob- 
stacles. 

Recently.  His  Eminence.  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman,  who  Is  with  -as  tonight,  said  in  a 
statement  that  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
written  large  over  our  city,  "I  pray  that  the 
full  light  of  God's  truth  will  shine  Into  the 
heart  of  each  man,  the  priceless  truth  that 
we  are  all  his  children,  and  brothers,  one  to 
another,  and  that  each  equally  should  share 
the  benefit  of  those  rlghte  for  which  our  fore- 
bears lived,  fought,  and  died."  These  are 
words  for  us  not  only  to  cherish  but  to  live 
by. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  ws.  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  New  Yorkers,  was  Al  Smith, 
who  grew  up  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
and  got  his  practical  schooling  around  the 


Fulton  Fish  Market.  He  understood  and 
loved  this  society  and  was  one  of  ite  most 
beloved  members.  He  understood  the  dis- 
advantages of  poverty  and  discrimination. 
He  understood  the  mlncx-ltles,  because  he 
was  one  of  them.  He  undwstood  and  loved 
New  York,  because  he  was  a  New  Yorker.  He 
understood  and  loved  America,  because  he 
was  an  American.  He  understood  and  loved 
the  human  race,  because  he  was  really  and 
truly  a  member  of  it  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  That's  what  we  all  have  to  bear  in 
mind:  that  we  are  all  members  of  the  same 
society — the  society  of  mankind. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Friendly  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick  have  met  to  toast  the  memory 
of  the  saint  and  the  nation  he  symbolizes. 
Who  does  not  realize  that  this  great  and  his- 
toric oragnization  rose  at  the  Instance  of 
Irish  officers  who  served  nobly  In  the  Ameri- 
can War  for  Independence.  They  brought  to 
the  founding  of  this  body  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, democracy,  and  benevolence.  This  same 
tradition  and  this  same  dedication  motivates 
the  Friendly  Sons  to  this  very  hour. 

It  is  the  annual  celebration  of  this  spirit 
that  I  ask  you  to  toast  with  me  tonight. 

Thank  you. 


Interettinf  Days  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  voted  to  end  the  bracero  pro- 
gram on  December  31, 1964.  It  has  been 
the  best  solution  to  a  difficult  economic 
and  social  problem.  Heretofore,  the 
problem  has  been  largely  handled  by  the 
farmers  who  use  braceros  and  the  JJS. 
Department  of  Labor.  Now  the  problem 
encompasses  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  will  affect  almost  every  Amer- 
ican in  one  way  or  another. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sam 
Chinn,  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
knowledgeable  produce  growers  in  the 
Salinas  Valley,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Salinas  Californian  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  portrays  vividly 
the  immense  problems  which  are  being 
created  by  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program.  I  commend  it  to  everyone's 
attention : 

Interesting  Days  Ahead 
To  the  Edttor: 

This  letter  Is  not  a  last-ditoh  effort  to 
exploit  the  wonders  of  the  Mexican  national 
bracero  program.  Much  better  words  and 
reasons  already  have  been  expressed. 

I.  Uke  many  other  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations, have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority.  The  bracero  program  is  de^. 
Before  the  do-gooders  jump  up  and  shout 
"victory,"  let  us  see  If  they  really  won. 

What  \ised  to  be  strictly  an  agricultural 
problem  has  become  everyone's  problem. 

Experte  in  research  of  the  farm  labor  sit- 
uation already  have  agreed  that  40,000  mi- 
grant families  from  out  of  State  will  be 
needed  to  replace  the  braceros.  This  is  in 
addition  to  an  extensive  wlthln-the-State 
recruitment  program. 

State  government  already  has  pledged  mil- 
lions to  be  spent  in  recruitment  and  housing 
for  these  families. 

Federal  Government  has  been  asked  to 
spend  additional  mUlions  for  some  form  of 
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or 
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Mr.      O'HARK 
Speaker,  thoee 
image  of  America 
abroad  in  recojt 
ponder  a  news 
the  Sydney,  Australia, 
March  15. 

The  first  elections  are  being  held  In  the 
Australian  teiritory  of  Papua-New 
Guinea.  The  is  and  of  New  Hanover,  160 
miles  northwest  of  Rabaul.  has  a  regls- 


I  If  2,000.    When  the  pro- 
f  xmd  they  could  not  vote 
for  President  JcjhnsoQ.  1.600  of  them  re- 
fused to  vote. 


I  hate  to  add  to  the  woes  of  the  opposi- 
tion, but  the  news  story  reads  as  f(rilows: 

Post  Moszsst. — Sixteen  hundred  natives 
on  New  Hanover  Island.  160  miles  northeast 
of  Rsbaul,  have  refused  to  vote  because  they 
could  not  vote  for  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

An  administration  spokesman  said  in  Port 
Moresby  the  New  Hanover  Islanders  had  been 
most  disappointed  to  find  Lyndon  Johnson's 
name  not  in  the  list  of  candidates  lor  the 
territory's  first  general  election. 

"When  they  found  they  couldn't  vote  for 
the  U.S.  Preeident,  80  percent  of  the  2.000 
voters  simply  refused  to  have  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  the  elections. "  said  the  spokes- 
man. 

The  administration  is  preparing  to  send 
patrols  to  the  Island's  remote  villages  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  why  the  XJS.  President 
wasn't  among  the  candidates. 

Senior  administration  officers  In  Port 
Moresby  believe  the  idea  of  voting  for  Mr. 
Johnson  was  touched  off  by  an  American  Air 
Force  geodetic  siirvey  team  which  has  for 
months   been  stationed   on   the   Island. 

The  Islanders  told  polling  officials  they 
wanted  to  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson  because  he 
would  cut  their  taxes. 

The  people  of  New  Hanover  have  for  years 
been  actively  proi-Amerlcan.  When  the 
United  Nations  visiting  mission  interviewed 
their  leaders  2  years  ago  they  were  told  Aus- 
tralia should  relinquish  the  territory's  ad- 
ministration to  the  United  States. 

At  that  time  the  XJB.  member  of  the  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Delxnas  Nucker  said.  "You  must 
realize  Australia  is  your  Oovernment,  and 
even  if  America  did  take  over  you  would 
still  have  to  work  hard,  and  there  would  be 
no  handouts." 

Voting  in  the  elections  will  end  on  Wednes- 
day and  at  6  o'clock  that  afternoon  count- 
ing will  begin. 

A  tally  room  In  Port  Moresby  will  be  con- 
nected by  complicated  radio  link  with  re- 
turning officers  in  each  of  the  country's  44 
electorates. 


Trade  Policies  Qneried 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
printed  in  the  New  Yoii:  Times  on 
March  8,  1964,  from  Mr.  Kenneth  B, 
Outerbrldge.  Princeton,  N.J.,  cohtains 
pertinent  comments  on  administration 
policy  on  East- West  fcrade. 

Mr.  Outerbrldge's  remarks  on  that  po- 
licy, which  he  labels  "a  weird  exercise 
in  logic"  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  the  letter 
for  inclusion  In  the  Rkcord  : 
Tradk  Policies  Quxhixo — Illogical  Division 

IN     Otrs     Dkaling     With      Communists 

Chakged 

To  the  Editor  or  ths  New  York  Times: 

A  strategy  of  interdependence  with  the 
EMropean  Communist  countries  is  being 
promoted  by  the  administration  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  bring  about  "evolution  within  the 
Ckmununist  world  toward  national  inde- 
pendence, peaceful  cooperation  and  open  so- 
cieties." 

Increased  East-West  trade  and  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  finance  It  are  only  two 
examples.     Last  October  President  Kennedy 


announced  the  wheat  deal  and  the  same 
month  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  the 
extension  of  credit  to  finance  trade  was  not 
a  loan  within  the  meaning  of  the  Johnson 
Act. 

On  February  4  President  Johnson  notified 
Congress  that  he  had  determined  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  Issue  guarantees  in  connection 
with  the  sale  o*  U.S.  agricultural  products  to 
the  U.S.SJI.,  Bulgaria.  CMchoslovakla,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Rumania.  Also  Yugoslavia 
for  added  goods  and  services. 

However,  as  your  March  3  editorial  "Lard 
for  Cuba"  points  out,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  forbids  the  export  of  lard  to  Cuba. 
It  even  stooped  to  deny  a  license  for  the 
shipment  of  36  tons  of  secondhand  clothes 
and  shoes  collected  for  the  victims  of  Hur- 
ricane Flora. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are 
good  Communists  whom  we  should  feed  and 
succor  and  bad  Communists  whom  we 
shouldn't.  The  U.S.S.R.  must  be  good  Com- 
munists. They  are  the  prime  reason  for  our 
$60  billion  defense  budget,  they  have  Just 
torpedoed  the  Oeneva  disarmament  confer- 
ence, and  have  announced  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  eradicate  religion  from  Soviet  life. 

The  bad  Commiuists  are  the  Cubans,  who 
are  largely  supported  by  Riissia  and  whose 
plans  for  subversion  of  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  are  no  doubt  hatched  in  Moscow. 
A  weird  exercise  in  logic. 

K.  B.  Ottterbridge. 

Princeton,  N.J.,  March  3,  1964. 


Editorial  Commeati  on  IDA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF  lOCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mrr 
Speaker,  recent  House  action  in  defeat- 
ing the  bill  providing  the  UJ3.  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Development 
Association  stirred  editorial  writers 
throughout  our  Nation.  As  a  supporter 
of  the  measure,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  be  taking  part  In  new  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  for  reconsideration  of  this  im- 
portant measure  by  this  body.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  comments,  gathered 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Saginaw  News.  Saginaw,  Mich., 
are  most  worthy  of  the  time  of  each 
Member : 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mar.  7,  1964] 
Wild  Shot  at  Foreign  Aid 

In  Its  enthusiasm  to  waylay  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shot  the  wrong  horse. 

The  House  sent  back  to  committee  an  ad- 
ministration request  for  a  (313  million  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA).  Recommitting  a  bill 
usually  means  death. 

The  approprlaUon  was  dead-ended  because 
lawmakers  are  understandably  irked  with  the 
overall  fOTeign  aid  program.  But  IDA  is  for- 
eign aid  with  a  difference. 

IDA  U  operated  by  the  World  Bank  to  pro- 
vide long-term  development  loans  at  liberal 
interest  rates.     It  is  a  usefxil  tool  for  both 
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the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  In 
helping  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  United  States  doesn't  pay  the  entire 
bill.  The  S312  million  was  Just  our  share. 
Some  16  other  nations  wo\ild  contribute  $438 
million  for  a  combined  total  ol  9750  million 
to  operate  the  IDA  for  fiscal  years  1966-68. 

Without  the  U.S.  contribution,  it  seems 
probable  that  other  nations  also  will  refuse 
their  shares  and  the  IDA  will  have  to  close 
up  shop  at  the  end  of  next  year. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  accu- 
mulated resentment  of  foreign  aid  rubbed 
off  on  IDA. 

Iliese  are  loans,  not  grants,  for  economic, 
not  military,  projects.  The  loans  are  made 
only  to  projects  established  as  economically 
sound. 

Critics  say  IDA  cuts  down  American  con- 
trol of  the  funds.  But  it  also  gives  the 
United  States  some  Influence  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  contributed  by  other  countries. 
That's  the  way  with  cooperative  programs 
and  we  should  do  nothing  to  discourage  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  providing  foreign 
aid. 

A  minimum  of  arm  twisting  might  achieve 
a  reversal.  Hopefully,  the  administration 
will  make  the  effort  on  what  is  after  all  a 
rather  small  program.  Only  11  vote  switches 
would  get  the  House  to  change  its  decision. 

The  measure  already  has  Senate  approval. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Feb.  28,  1964] 

A  Senseless  Vote 

Even  allowing  for  increasing  resentment  of 
foreign  aid,  the  House  vote  against  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  makes  no  sense. 

The  United  States  initiated  the  IDA  plan 
In  1960  to  encourage  European  participation 
in  foreign  aid.  This  year  the  administra- 
tion proposed  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $312 
million  starting  In  1966;  16  other  countries 
would  contribute  $750  million.  The  Senate 
approved  the  idea  by  38  to  31.  But  now  the 
House  has  voted  by  208  to  188  to  return  the 
measure  to  committee.  ' 

Possibly  some  of  the  House  opponents  did 
not  like  the  Idea  of  Internationalizing  for- 
cing aid,  removing  It  from  its  close  relation 
with  American  foreign  policy.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  true  development  aid 
ought  to  be  divorced  from  national  politics, 
the  advantage  of  the  IDA  plan  was  that  it 
engaged  other  countries  in  the  effort  to  help 
the  poorer  nations.  In  the  long  run  it  could 
have  reduced  the  U.S.  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. And  thoee  who  want  to  reduce  foreign 
aid  could  have  found  no  better  way  of  doing 
it  than  tihls. 

Without  further  American  contributions, 
the  IDA  will  run  out  of  funds  for  new  oom- 
mitments  this  year,  and  will  Inevitably  die 
in  a  few  more  years.  That  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all 
foreign  aid  programs  and  a  tragedy  for  many 
nations  st)-uggllng  for  a  better  existence. 
The  Johnson  administration  should  \ise  all 
Its  influence  to  try  to  get  the  House  to  re- 
consider an  111-oonsidered  vote. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mar.  1,  1964] 
Untortttnate  Vote  on  Am 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  an 
action  that  could  all  but  wreck  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  developments  in  foreign  aid. 
It  has  refused  by  208  to  188  to  approve  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  (IDA) . 

The  Senate  previously  approved  the  bill 
but  the  House  has  now  sent  it  back  to  com- 
mittee, where,  unless  Presidential  pressure 
strong  enough  to  revive  it  Is  exerted.  It  will 
die. 

There  have  long  been  complaints  that  for- 
eign aid  involved  too  many  gifts  Instead  of 


loans,  that  we  carried  too  much  of  the  load 
without  help  from  oxir  allies,  that  projects 
were  too  often  approved  without  full  study, 
that  aid  was  sometimes  poUticaUy  co'iented 
and  that  there  was  not  adequate  check  on 
how  projects  were  carried  out. 

Under  the  IDA  program,  started  in  1960, 
European  allies  were  brought  into  the  Joint 
aid  program.  The  IDA  U  known  as  the  soft 
loan  arm  of  the  World  Rank,  and  from  the 
start  was  very  popular. 

The  bill  the  House  shelved  would  have 
given  U.S.  support  to  a  $750  million  program 
of  loans  to  needy  nations.  This  country 
would  have  put  up  $312  million  and  16  other 
nations  the  rest. 

Apparently  the  timing  in  the  House  was 
unfortunate.  The  measure  was  greeted  as 
another  aid  bill  coming  too  quickly  on  the 
heels  of  the  regular  foreign  aid  measure. 
However,  timing  could  not  be  helped  be- 
cause the  nations  supporting  IDA  had  set  a 
March  1  deadline — and  If  the  United  States 
had  not  agreed  to  provide  Its  agreed  share 
by  that  time  the  program  could  die.  Repre- 
sentative Reuss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  saw  the  proposal  go 
down  before  Republican  and  southern  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

IDA  has  been  a  workable  and  sound  phase 
of  the  aid  program.  President  Johnson 
should  intervene  to  reason  and  get  the  House 
to  reconsider  its  abrupt  and  unfortunate 
action. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  1964] 
Defeat   roa   IDA 

In  turning  down  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  $312  million  contribution  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  committed  a 
blunder  of  the  flrst  magnitude. 

The  more  rational  critics  of  foreign  aid 
have  argued  with  sc»ne  cogency  that  there 
has  been  some  waste  and  mismanagement  In 
the  dispersion  of  funds.  They  have  pointed 
out  that  economic  aid  has  in  some  Instances 
been  dissipated  because  of  political  consid- 
erations. They  have  charged  tKat  the 
United  States  has  shouldered  too  much  of 
th6  burden  of  help  for  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  But  In  voting  against  IDA,  they 
are  only  helping  destroy  a  very  real  cor- 
rective for  precisely  the  features  of  foreign 
aid  that  they  do  not  like. 

The  fact  is  that  IDA,  which  Is  operated  by 
the  World  Bank  to  provide  long-term  de- 
velopment loans  on  liberal  terms,  is  an  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  more  reasonable  crit- 
icisms of  foreign  aid.  It  lends,  rather  than 
grants,  money  to  projects  only  after  they  are 
demonsrtrated  to  be  economically  sound;  It 
is  a  multilateral  operation,  which  assures  a 
minimum  of  political  Influence;  and  It  offers 
the  prospect  of  attracting  an  increcuing 
amount  of  funds  from  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Europe,  which  have  preferred  to 
conduct  their  aid  programs  on  a  puredy  uni- 
lateral basis. 

By  denying  funds  to  EDA,  the  House  may 
cause  this  constructive  and  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid  to  wither  away.  The 
initial  outlays  to  set  up  IDA  are  now  neertng 
exhaustion.  Unless  there  Is  a  new  injection 
of  money  it  cannot  continue  its  development 
activities.  Without  IDA'S  supplementary 
lending,  the  World  Bank  will  be  imable  to 
expand  its  own  operations. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  have  already  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  reconsider  Its 
hasty  and  Ul-adrised  rejection  of  IDA.  We 
Join  in  that  hope,  and  urge  the  several  local 
New  York  Republicans  who  helped  massacre 
IDA — including  Fino  of  the  Bronx;  Beckeb, 
Derounian,  and  Wtdleb,  of  Nassau;  and 
Bakrt,  of  Westchester — to  change  their  stand 
in  recognition  of  the  efficient  and  econo- 
mical form  of  aid  that  IDA  provides. 


[Prtxn  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  2. 1964] 

Wx  Need  IDA 

In  a  fit  of  stanethlng  like  petulance  last 
week,  the  Hotise  voted  to  return  a  very  im- 
portant bill  to  committee.  The  measure, 
which  had  already  passed  (although  nar- 
rowly) in  the  Senate,  would  have  Increased 
the  American  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  by  $312  mil- 
lion over  the  next(3  years.  Since  10  other 
countries  were  also  to  contribute  to  the  fund, 
and  March  1  had  been  set  as  the  Interna- 
tional deadline,  the  recommittal  was  quite 
evidently  Intended  to  kUl  the  bill. 

But  IDA  Is  too  necessary  an  Instrument 
to  be  treated  so  cavalierly.  The  association 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank;  Its  function 
Is  to  provide  soft  loans — that  Is,  loans  on 
easier  terms  than  the  World  Bank  Itself  can 
offer,  and  to  borrower  nations  which  cannot 
meet  the  strict  standards  of  the  Bank. 

IDA  was  a  creation  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, which  found  in  the  Associa- 
tion a  means  of  spreading  the  responsibility 
for  assisting  underdeveloped  countries  and 
of  doing  It  on  a  businesslike.  If  admittedly 
liberal,  basis.  IDA'S  opponents  claim  that 
the  Association  means  that  the  United  States 
loses  control  over,  and  credit  tar,  the  funds 
It  contributes.  These  objections  may  easily 
be  countered  by  pointing  out  that  IDA  per- 
mits nations  to  be  helped  for  severely  prac- 
tical purposes  without  damaging  their  self- 
respect,  or  entangling  the  United  States  In 
their  politics.  At  the  same  time  It  enlists 
other  countries  In  the  projects  with  hard 
currency  that  more  than  matches  our  dollars. 

The  House  was  extremely  shortsighted  In 
turning  back  the  bill.  Its  Members,  and 
especially  the  Republican  leadership,  owe 
it  to  the  country  to  see  that  the  bill  is 
brought  back  and  passed.  The  world  needs 
IDA — and  so  do  we. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,  1964) 
Save  the  IDA 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
persuaded  to  reconsider  its  tentative  rejec- 
tion of  legislation  that  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  other  advanced 
countries  In  supplying  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  with  the  resources 
it  requires  to  operate  after  1965.  Affiliated 
with  the  World  Bank,  the  IDA  makes  loans 
on  generous  terms  to  the  poorer  nations 
which  find  it  very  difficult  to  finance  their 
programs  for  economic  development. 

A  refusal  by  the  House  to  accept  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
efforts  to  place  economic  assistance  on  a 
multilateral  basis  will  be  dealt  a  serious  blow 
and  worse  still,  many  of  the  programs  on 
which  the  less-develoi>ed  countries  rely  to 
raise  living  standards  may  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  more  implacable  enemies  of  for- 
eign aid  in  the  House  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  mischievous  results  of  their  handi- 
work. But  there  Is  a  large  and  more  respon- 
sible majority  which  will  respond  to  a  vig- 
orous appeal  on  behalf  of  the  IDA. 

I  From  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
Mar.  22.  1964] 
Better    Foreign    Am    Answer    Than    GOP 
"No"  Is  Rousing  IDA  "Yes" 
The  accusation  most  frequently  hurled  at 
Republicans  In  or  out  of  Congress  is  that 
they  are  against  many   programs  as  offered 
by   Democratic   administrations,   and   rarely 
put  forward  constructive  alternatives.    But 
there  Is  one  program,  foreign  aid,  that  has 
been  the  baby  of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  since  the  end   of 
World  War  n — and  nobody  has  been  great- 
ly pleased  with  its  upbringing. 
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The  United  States  needs  partnership  coun- 
seling  as  well  as  financial  sharing  in  order  to 
do  a  more  intelligent  and  prudent  job  of  ap- 
praising loan  applications.  The  loans,  as 
distinguished  from  grants,  Impoee  no  hard- 
ships on  recipients  in  need  of  such  help. 
They  are  long  term  and  carry  only  a  minor 
service  charge  in  lieu  of  Interest.  The  loan 
idea  is  sound,  too,  because  it  eradicates  the 
handout  aura  which  has  hung  over  fcx-eign 
aid,  sometimes  doing  injustice  to  proud  and 
able  peoples  who  are  not  charity-seekers. 

Rather  than  flog  annually,  foreign  aid,  as 
a  political  stepchild  with  whom  a  resentful 
Uncle  Sam  is  stuck,  we  would  urge  renewed 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  Republicans  especially, 
to  acknowledge  this  Nation's  legitimate  obli- 
gations in  the  world  community,  and  set 
about  seeing  that  our  Government  can  play 
its  part  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  willing  part- 
nership. IDA  is  the  best  idea  produced  to 
date  as  a  constructive  alternative.  It  is  a 
chance  for  Americans  of  all  political  shades 
to  be  for  what  they  know  in  their  hearts  is 
right  and  necessary. 


Medal  of  Honor  for  John  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  award  post- 
humously a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  our  late  and  lamented  leader. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  In  support  of 
the  bill  I  also  filed  with  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  numerous  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  local  gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions,  labor  unions, 
veterans  organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  file  with  the 
committee  identical  resolutions  which 
were  recently  adopted  by  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America;  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Department  of  Idaho,  State 
Executive  Committee;  the  City  Coimcll 
of  Pomona,  Calif.;  Gordon  M.  Freeman, 
International  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers; Joseph  A-  Beime,  international 
president  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America;  the  City  Council  of  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.;  the  City  CouncU  of  Chlno, 
Calif.;  the  Sentinel  Publications  of  Co- 
vlna.  Calif.;  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  of  West  Covlna,  Calif.;  W.  W. 
Buck,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
California.  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  our  own  beloved  William  "Flshbalt" 
Miller,  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  before, 
the  force  behind  the  drive  to  secure  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  John 
Kennedy  Is  the  Prank  C.  Marpe  Chapter 
44,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  located 
In  West  Covlna.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
chapter  44's  success  to  date  in  securing 
wide  adoption  of  its  Medal  of  Honor  res- 
olution must  go  to  Mr.  Victor  James  Kor- 
dell,  who  resides  at  153  Nearglen  in 
Covlna. 

A  trustee  of  the  Prank  C.  Marpe 
chapter,  and  chairman  of  the  Congres- 


sional Medal  of  Honor  drive,  Vic  Kordell 
devotes  his  full  energy  to  this  project 
since  it  is  one  which  is  very^close  to  his 
heart.  Like  John  Kennedy.  Vic  Kordell 
is  a  disabled  veteran  who  served  in  World 
Warn. 

I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  all  members  of 
the  Prank  C.  Marpe  chapter,  commanded  by 
Joe  Olbbs— 

Vic  said  recently — 
when  I  say  that  we  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

Out  of  respect  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country,  especially  the  dis- 
abled veterans,  we  would  like  to  show  our 
appreciation  in  some  way,  and  believe  the 
most  fitting  tribute  would  be  to  stimulate 
and  organize  a  drive  that  would  result  in 
Congress  awarding  him  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Although  the  idea  originated  with  the 
Prank  C.  Marpe  chapter,  Vic  Kordell 
correctly  stresses  that  success  depends 
on  the  interest  and  support  given  by 
other  veterans  and  service  groups,  by 
local  government  and  labor  unions,  and 
by  the  press  and  individual  citizens,  not 
only  in  the  southern  California  area  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  success  in 
securing  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  rests  with 
the  Congress;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  its 
judgment  will  be  to  pay  proper  tribute  to 
our  late  President  who.  In  the  words  of 
Victor  Kordell,  gave  his  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  his  country  in  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  all  men. 


ByelomssuB  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26. 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
date  of  March  25  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
In  annually  commemorating  the  events 
of  1918  we  honor  the  valiant  courage  and 
determination  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
who  were  forced  to  struggle  against 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Russia  in  order 
to  preserve  their  freedom.  Such  formi- 
dable enemies  inevitably  overwhelmed 
and  divided  the  new  Republic.  And  to- 
day In  the  minds  of  too  many  people. 
Byelorussia  Is  an  unknown  or  confused 
concept. 

The  events  as  recorded  in  history  are 
swiftly  tragic  for  that  brave  nation,  but 
thesp  brief  recordings  must  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  light  of  their  full  signifi- 
cance. In  1918.  the  Slavic  people  of 
Byelorussia  consolidated  their  culture, 
their  territory,  and  their  people  Into  an 
independent  nation.  From  the  moment 
of  this  declaration,  the  territory  of  Byel- 
orussia was  no  longer  subject  to  annexa- 
tion but  could  only  be  gotten  by  invasion ; 
her  culture  could  not  be  merely  absorbed 
but  had  to  be  oppressed,  and  her  people 
could  not  be  occupied  but  had  to  be  en- 
slaved and  redistributed.    These  were  the 
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prices  that  had  to  be  paid  because  the 
Byelorussian  people  choee  to  exercise  a 
right  that  is  inherent  In  all  man.  These 
are  the  sacrifices  ttiat  called  forth  In  the 
Byelorussian  veapile  the  deeds  of  couraere 
that  have  made  of  their  nation  an  excep- 
tional symbol  of  resistance  to  the  flood 
of  Communist  (Hipresslon. 

It  is  therefore  proper  that  we  join  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  all  areas  of  the 
world  In  a  rededlcatlon  to  their  goals  of 
a  free  and  Independent  nation. 


Outline   for   Establishment    of   Western 
Hemisphere  Deyelopment  Companies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
interested  in  anything  today  that  per- 
tains to  promoting  economic  progress 
smd  better  friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
a  very  able  statement  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Shel- 
ton  of  the  Peruvian  Airlines  who  has 
been  working  for  some  30  years  in  the 
Latin  American  covmtries,  which  I  com- 
mend for  thoughtful  consideration  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  country: 
oxttline    fob    establishment    of    western 

Hemisphere   E>cvelofment   Companies 

The  great  present  need  in  Latin  America  Is 
the  foundation  of  a  broad  private  economy 
that  wiU  afford  additions^  employment  and 
provide  Increased  living  standards  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  Such  an 
economy  is  the  only  guarantee  against  Com- 
munist domination  in  this  area.  In  one 
manner  or  another,  these  countries  will  be 
developed.  If  the  free  world  cannot  provide 
the  means  whereby  the  capitalistic  S3rstem 
can  accomplish  it,  the  development  will  be 
carried  on  under  Communist  influence. 

Direct  aid  by  the  VS.  Government 
to  the  Latin  countries  is  not  the  com- 
plete answer.  Not  only  can  our  govern- 
mental economy  not  afford  the  biUions  that 
would  be  necessary,  but  direct  government 
to  government  aid  seldom  filters  down  to  the 
individual  in  any  recognizable  form.  It  can 
be  effective  in  the  field  of  large  public 
worlcs,  but  not  for  the  eetabllahment  of 
basic  private  enterprise.  Furthermore,  the 
capitalistic  free  enterprise  system  is  fo\inded 
upon  the  concept  of  individual  initiative  as 
contrasted  to  tlie  socialistic  theory  of  gov- 
ernmental domination  of  all  economic  areas. 
How  can  a  respect  and  desire  for  a  private 
free  enterp>rise  system  be  installed  when  the 
active  partlclpejit  in  such  a  plan  Is  the  gov- 
ernment itself  and  not  the  Individual?  The 
only  ones  who  can  propagate  our  economic 
system  are  those  to  whom  it  belongs — the 
Individual  investors. 

But  the  need  of  the  Latin  economy  goes 
beyond  the  mere  requirement  for  additional 
business  enterprise.  Such  enterprises  must 
eventually  he  owned  and  controlled  by  pri- 
vate national  interests.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  many  U.S.  companies  that  have 
made  substantial  investments  in  Latin 
America,  the  great  majority  of  these  invest- 
ments are  still  actually  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  parent  companies  here  in  the 
United    States,     "nils    type    of    investment. 


though  creating  fobe  and  increasing  Incomes, 
U  mttll  a  fonn  a€  oolonlAliam — and  as  such 
is  resented  In  many  arecks.  It  lacks  the  liasic 
elflineoi  that  must  be  provided  If  the  oapi- 
tallartlo  system  Is  to  provide  a  dam  against 
eemmuntotto  Influence  In  Latin  America — 
tha  ownenlhip  and  control  of  biisinees  en- 
tities by  private  national  interesta 

But  the  participatloii  by  private  U.S.  oapl- 
tcd  in  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  cannot  be  obtained  merely  because 
of  patriotic  (»  altruistic  desires.  For  U.S. 
Investors  to  enter  into  such  a  program,  they 
m\]st  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  profits  at  a  rate  greats*  than  they  coxild 
expect  to  receive  on  domestic  investments. 
The  following  plan  seeks  to  combine  the 
objectives  of: 

i.  The  establishment  of  nationally  owned 
and  controlled  private  ventures,  and, 

2.  A  profit  incentive  for  the  U.S.  investor. 

A  corporation  would  be  organized  In  one  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Invest- 
ing its  capital  in  other  corporations  which 
would  be  established  In  any  other  Western 
Hemisphere  republic  under  the  following 
plan: 

(a)  The  investment  In  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion would  be  by  way  of  stock  ownership  as 
opposed  to  mere  loans. 

(b)  The  Investments  would  be  made  In 
new  business,  not  those  that  are  already 
operating. 

(c)  The  Investment  could  be  made  either 
for  all  of  the  stock  of  the  new  foreign  corpo- 
ration, or  could  be  made  in  return  for  a 
part  of  such  stock  in  partnership  with  other 
similar  U.S.  Investment  corporations,  or  with 
nationals  of  the  nation  Involved. 

(d)  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
foreign  corporation,  the  U.S.  corporation 
would  enter  into  a  contract  whereby 
all  dividends  of  the  foreign  corporation  (in- 
cluding perhaps  a  requirement  that  the  for- 
eign corporation  would  declare  as  dividends 
all  profits  over  and  above  a  certain  sum) 
would  be  used  to  repay  the  investment  to  the 
U.S.  corporation.  Upon  final  repayment  of 
this  Investment,  all  title  to  the  stock  in  the 
foreign  corporation  would  pass  to  certain 
designated  nationals  of  the  foreign  nation, 
except  that  the  U.S.  corporation  would  have 
the  right  to  retain  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  stock  which  It  originally  received. 
This  stock  that  would  be  retained  by  the 
U.S.  corporation  would,  in  effect,  be  its  pay- 
ment for  financing  the  foreign  corporation. 
Once  the  investment  had  been  returned  to 
the  U.S.  corporation  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  in  the  foreign  corporation  would  be 
"bona  fidely"  owned  by  nationals  of  the 
foreign  country  and  the  UjS.  corporation 
would  retain  not  more  than  one- third  of  such 
shares. 

The  following  aid  would  be  sought  by 
way  of  legislation,  or  otherwise,  from  the 
U.S.  Government  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  inducement  to  Investors: 

(a)  The  Initial  investments  in  foreign 
corporations  would  be  Insured  against  con- 
fiscation either  through  the  present  plan 
of  the  International  Cooperative  Adminis- 
tration, or  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's insuring  powers. 

(b)  The  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Act 
should  be  amended  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing: 

(I)  The  U.S.  corporation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  recoup  Its  Investment  and  retain 
up  to  one-third  of  the  stock  In  the  foreign 
corporation  without  the  payment  of  any  tax 
thereon. 

(II)  Any  dividends  received  by  the  U.S. 
corporation  from  a  foreign  corporation  after 
the  repasrment  of  its  Investment  would  also 
be  tax  free,  provided  that  such  dividends 
were  reinvested  in  a  similar  project  within 
1  year. 

(ill)  Taxable  dividend  Income  received 
by   the    U.S.   corporation    would      be    taxed 


at  the  rates  that  are  presently  applicable 
to  Western  Hemisphere  trading  companies 
(about  38  percent  at  the  maximum  rates 
instead  of  the  standard  52  percent). 

(iv)  The  UB.  corporation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  distribute  In  each  year  to  Its 
stockholders  a  dividend  eqiud  to  2^  percent 
of  the  book  value  of  its  assets,  which  divi- 
dend would  be  tax  free  to  the  shareholders. 

Certain  assistance  would  also  be  solicited 
from  the  foreign  governments  involved. 
Preliminary  conversations  with  legislators 
and  other  governmental  officials  in  several 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  indicates 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  following: 

(a)  In  certain  countries  amendments 
would  be  needed  to  the  laws  governing  cor- 
porations In  order  to  permit  the  proposed 
shareholding  arrangements. 

(b)  Tax  considerations  from  the  local  gov- 
ernments should  be  obtained  whereby  cer- 
tain taxes  would  be  eliminated  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  or  perhaps  untU  the  orig- 
inal Investment  had  been  repaid.  The  exact 
nature  of  such  relief  would,  of  course,  vary 
from  country  to  country  depending  upon 
the  individual  taxing  policies  of  each  na- 
tion. Certain  Latin  countries  already  pos- 
sess In  their  taxing  laws  ample  provisions 
in  this  regard  with  respect  to  new  indus- 
tries. 


Beef  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT     ' 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Cooperative 
Consumer,  dated  March  14, 1964,  regard- 
ing the  beef  supply  situation,  has  just 
come  to  my  attention. 

This  article  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
current  beef  supply  situation  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  Considerable  interest 
to  all  Members  who  have  introduced 
legislation  to  restrict  beef  imports. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  article  with  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  today: 

CATTLEMEN    DOING    LOTS     Or    BEEFING     ABOUT 

BEsr 

Who's  to  blame  for  low  beef  prices? 

Australians  and  New  Zealand«s7  Ameri- 
can corporations  with  oversea  Investments? 
Hamburger-  and  hot-dog-living  teenagers? 
The  Government?  Big  feed  operators?  Old 
but  prolific  cows? 

Everybody  on  this  list  has  been  blamed 
publicly  by  someone  trying  to  fix  guilt  for 
the  beef  price  d^resslon  that  is  casting  a 
gloomy  shadow  across  agricultural  America. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  of  course,  is 
oversupply.  There  is  so  much  beef  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  these  days  that 
no  cattle  will  bring  prices  that  their  owners 
have  grown  accustomed  to  over  the  last  de- 
cade or  so.  Cattle  prices  have  dropped  about 
a  fifth  since  the  end  of  1962. 

The  most  persistent  and  emotional  blame 
for  beef  price  troubles  has  been  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  cattlemen  In  Attstralla  and  New 
Zealand  and  the  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

Record  amounts  of  beef,  mostly  boneless 
and  in  lower  grades,  are  coming  to  America 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Tiie  U.S. 
Government  recently  negotiated  agreements 
whereby  Australia  and  New  Zealand  volun- 
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The  United  States  needs  partnership  oouii- 
sellng  as  well  as  financial  sharing  In  order  lo 
do  a  more  intelligent  and  prudent  Job  of  ap- 
praising loan  applications  The  loans,  as 
distinguished  from  grants.  Impose  no  hard- 
ships on  recipients  In  need  of  such  help 
They  are  long  term  and  carry  only  a  minor 
service  charge  in  lieu  of  interest.  The  loan 
idea  is  sound,  too,  because  It  eradicates  the 
handout  aura  which  has  hung  over  foreign 
aid,  sometimes  doing  injustice  to  proud  and 
able  peoples  who  are  not  charity-seekers 

Rather  than  flog  annually,  foreign  aid.  a.s 
a  political  stepchild  with  whom  a  resentful 
Uncle  Sam  is  stuck,  we  would  urge  renewed 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  Republicans  especially, 
to  acknowledge  this  Nation  s  legitimate  obli- 
gations in  the  world  community,  and  set 
about  seeing  that  our  Government  can  play 
Its  part  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  willing  part- 
nership IDA  is  the  best  Idea  produced  to 
date  as  a  constructive  alternative  It  is  a 
chance  for  Americans  of  all  political  shades 
to  be  for  what  they  know  In  their  hearts  Is 
right  and  necessary 


Medal  of  Hoflor  for  John  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  24.  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  award  post- 
humously a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  our  late  and  lamented  leader, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  In  support  of 
the  bill  I  also  filed  with  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  numerous  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  local  gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions,  labor  unions, 
veterans  organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  file  with  the 
committee  Identical  resolutions  which 
were  recently  adopted  by  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther.  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America;  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Department  of  Idaho.  State 
Executive  Committee;  the  City  Coimcil 
of  Pomona.  Calif.;  Gordon  M.  Freeman, 
international  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers; Joseph  A.  Beime,  international 
president  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America;  the  City  Council  of  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.;  the  City  Council  of  Chlno. 
Calif.;  the  Sentlnfel  Publications  of  Co- 
vlna,  Calif.;  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  of  West  Covina,  Calif.;  W.  W. 
Buck,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
California,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  our  own  beloved  William  "Pishbait" 
Miller,  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  before, 
the  force  behind  the  drive  to  secure  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  John 
Kennedy  is  the  Prank  C.  Marpe  Chapter 
44,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  located 
In  West  Covina.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
chapter  44's  success  to  date  in  securing 
wide  adoption  of  Its  Medal  of  Honor  res- 
olution must  go  to  Mr.  Victor  James  Kor- 
dell,  who  resides  at  153  Nearglen  in 
Covina. 

A  trustee  of  the  Frank  C.  Marpe 
chapter,  and  chairman  of  the  Congres- 


sional Medal  of  Honor  drive,  Vic  Kordell 
devotes  his  full  energy  to  this  project 
since  It  iB  one  which  Is  very  close  to  his 
heart.  Like  John  Kennedy.  Vic  Kordell 
Is  a  disabled  veteran  who  served  in  World 
Warn. 

I  am  speaking  In  behalf  of  all  members  of 
the  P*rank  C  Marpe  chapter,  conunanded  by 
Joe  Olbbs — 

Vie  .said  recently — 

when  I  say  that  we  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  Commander  In  Chief. 

Out  of  respect  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country,  especially  the  dis- 
abled veterans,  we  would  like  to  show  our 
appreciation  In  sonae  way,  and  believe  the 
most  fitting  tribute  would  be  to  stimulate 
and  organize  a  drive  that  would  result  in 
Congress  awarding  him  the  Medal  of  Honor 

Although  the  idea  originated  with  the 
Frank  C.  Marpe  chapter,  Vic  Kordell 
correctly  stresses  that  success  depends 
on  the  interest  and  support  given  by 
other  veterans  and  service  groups,  by 
local  government  and  labor  unions,  and 
by  the  press  and  individual  citizens,  not 
only  in  the  southern  California  area  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  success  tn 
securing  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy  rests  with 
the  Congress;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  its 
judgment  will  be  to  pay  proper  tribute  to 
our  late  President  who,  in  the  words  of 
Victor  Kordell,  gave  his  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  his  country  in  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  all  men. 


BjrelonittUii  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
date  of  March  25  marks  the  armiversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
In  armually  commemorating  the  events 
of  1918  we  honor  the  valiant  courage  and 
determination  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
who  were  forced  to  struggle  against 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Russia  In  order 
to  preserve  their  freedom.  Such  formi- 
dable enemies  inevitably  overwhelmed 
and  divided  the  new  Republic.  And  to- 
day In  the  minds  of  too  many  people, 
Byelorussia  is  an  unknown  or  confused 
concept. 

The  events  as  recorded  in  history  are 
swiftly  tragic  for  that  brave  nation,  but 
these  brief  recordings  must  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  light  of  their  full  signifi- 
cance. In  1918,  the  Slavic  people  of 
Byelorussia  consolidated  their  culture, 
their  territory,  and  their  people  into  an 
independent  nation.  Prom  the  moment 
of  this  declaration,  the  territory  of  Byel- 
orussia was  no  longer  subject  to  aimexa- 
tlon  but  could  only  be  gotten  by  invasion ; 
her  culture  could  not  be  mere]^  absorbed 
but  had  to  be  oppressed,  and  her  people 
could  not  be  occupied  but  had  to  be  en- 
slaved and  redistributed.   These  were  the 


inr^ 
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prices  that  had  to  be  paid  because  the 
Byelorussian  people  chose  to  exercise  a 
right  that  is  inherent  In  all  man.  These 
are  the  sacrifices  that  called  forth  In  the 
Byelorussian  people  the  deeds  of  courage 
that  have  made  of  th^  nation  an  excei>- 
tional  symbol  of  resistance  to  the  flood 
of  Communist  (HJpression. 

It  is  therefore  proper  that  we  join  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  all  area%  of  the 
world  in  a  rededicatlon  to  their  goals  of 
a  free  and  Independent  nation. 


Outline    for   Establishment    of    Western 
Hemisphere  Development  Companies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   fXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
interested  in  anything  today  that  per- 
tains to  promoting  economic  progress 
and  better  friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
a  very  able  statement  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Shel- 
ton  of  the  Peruvian  Airlines  who  has 
been  working  for  some  30  years  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  which  I  com- 
mend for  thoughtful  consideration  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  country: 
OtTTLiKi  FOR  Establishment  or  Western 
Hemisphere  Development  Companies 
The  great  present  need  In  Latin  America  is 
the  foundation  of  a  broad  private  economy 
that  will  afford  additional  employment  and 
provide  Increased  living  standards  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  Such  an 
economy  is  the  only  guarantee  against  Com- 
munist domination  In  this  area.  In  one 
manner  or  another,  these  countries  will  be 
developed.  If  the  free  world  cannot  provide 
the  means  whereby  the  capitalistic  system 
can  accomplish  it,  the  development  will  be 
carried  on  under  Communist  Influence. 

Direct  aid  by  the  UJS.  Government 
to  the  Latin  countries  Is  not  the  com- 
plete answer.  Not  only  can  our  govern- 
mental economy  not  afford  the  WUlons  that 
would  be  necesaary,  but  direct  government 
to  government  aid  seldocn  filters  down  to  the 
Individual  In  any  recognizable  form.  It  can 
be  effective  In  the  Held  of  large  public 
works,  but  not  for  the  eetabllshment  of 
basic  private  enterprise.  Furthermcn^,  the 
capitalistic  free  enterprtse  system  Is  fovmded 
upon  the  concept  of  Individual  Initiative  as 
contrasted  to  the  socialistic  theory  of  gov- 
ernmental domination  of  aU  economic  areas. 
How  can  a  respect  and  desire  for  a  private 
free  enterprise  system  be  lnst€tlled  when  the 
active  participant  In  such  a  plan  Is  the  gov- 
ernment Itaedf  and  not  the  Individual?  The 
only  onee  who  can  propagate  our  economic 
system  are  those  to  whom  It  belongs — the 
Individual  Investors. 

But  the  need  erf  the  Latin  economy  goes 
beyond  the  mere  requirement  for  additional 
business  enterprise.  Such  enterprises  must 
eventually  be  owned  and  controlled  by  pri- 
vate national  Interests.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  many  U.S.  companlee  that  have 
made  substantial  Investments  In  Latin 
America,  the  great  majority  of  these  Invest- 
ments are  still  actually  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  parent  companies  here  In  the 
United    States.    ITils    type    of    Investment, 


though  creating  jobs  and  increasing  incomes. 
Is  stUl  a  form  at  colonialism — and  as  such 
Is  resented  In  many  areas.  It  lacks  the  basic 
elscneait  that  must  be  provided  If  the  oapl- 
talLrtic  system  Is  to  provide  a  dam  against 
communistic  Influence  In  Latin  America — 
the  owneralhlp  and  control  of  biislnees  en- 
titles by  private  national  Interests. 

But  the  participation  by  private  U.S.  capi- 
tal in  the  economic  developunent  of  Latin 
America  c€innot  be  obtained  merely  because 
of  patriotic  or  altruistic  desires.  For  VS. 
Investors  to  enter  into  such  a  program,  they 
must  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  profits  at  a  rate  greater  than  they  could 
expect  to  receive  on  domestic  investments. 
The  following  plan  seeks  to  combine  the 
objectives  of: 

1.  The  establishment  of  nationally  owned 
and  controlled  private  ventures,  and, 

2.  A  profit  incentive  for  the  U.S.  Investor. 
A  corporation  would  be  organized  In  one  of 

the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ing its  capital  in  other  corporations  which 
would  be  established  in  any  other  Western 
Hemisphere  republic  under  the  following 
plan : 

( a )  The  investment  in  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion would  be  by  way  of  stock  ownership  as 
opposed  to  mere  loans. 

(h)  The  investments  would  be  made  In 
new  business,  not  those  that  are  already 
operating 

(c)  The  investment  could  be  made  either 
for  all  of  the  stock  of  the  new  foreign  corpo- 
ration, or  could  be  made  in  return  for  a 
part  of  such  stock  In  partnership  with  other 
similar  U.S.  Investment  corporations,  or  with 
nationals  of  the  nation  Involved. 

(d)  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
foreign  corporation,  the  U.S.  corporation 
would  enter  Into  a  contract  whereby 
all  dividends  of  the  foreign  corporation  (In- 
cluding perhaps  a  requirement  that  the  for- 
eign corporation  would  declare  as  dividends 
all  profits  over  and  above  a  certain  sum) 
would  be  used  to  repay  the  Investment  to  the 
U.S.  corporation.  Upon  final  repayment  of 
this  Investment,  all  title  to  the  stock  In  the 
foreign  corporation  would  pass  to  certain 
designated  natlonaU  of  the  foreign  nation, 
except  that  the  U.S.  corporation  would  have 
the  right  to  retain  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  stock  which  it  originally  received. 
This  stock  th^t  would  be  retained  by  the 
U.S.  corporation  would.  In  effect,  be  Its  pay- 
ment for  financing  the  foreign  corporation. 
Once  the  investment  had  been  returned  to 
the  U.S.  corporation  at  least  two- thirds  of 
the  stock  In  the  foreign  corporation  would  be 
"bona  fidely"  owned  by  nationals  of  the 
foreign  country  and  the  VS.  corporation 
wovdd  retain  not  more  than  one-third  of  such 
shares. 

The  following  aid  would  be  sought  by 
way  of  legislation,  or  otherwise,  from  the 
U.S.  Government  In  order  to  provide  the 
necessfiry  inducement  to  Investors: 

(a)  The  Initial  Investments  In  foreign 
corporations  would  be  Insured  against  con- 
fiscation either  through  the  present  plan 
of  the  International  Cooperative  Adminis- 
tration, or  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Insuring  powers. 

(b)  The  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Act 
should  be  amended  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  U.S.  corporation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  recoup  Its  Investment  and  retain 
up  to  one-third  of  the  stock  In  the  foreign 
corporation  without  the  payment  of  any  tax 
thereon. 

(U)  Any  dividends  received  by  the  U.S. 
corporation  from  a  foreign  corporation  after 
the  repayment  of  Its  Investment  would  also 
be  tax  free,  provided  that  such  dividends 
were  reinvested  In  a  similar  project  within 
1   year. 

(ill)  Taxable  dividend  Income  received 
by    the    U.S.   corporation    would      be    taxed 


at  the  rates  that  are  presently  applicable 
to  Western  Hemisphere  trading  companies 
(about  38  percent  at  the  maximum  rates 
instead  of  the  standard  62  percent). 

(Iv)  The  UB.  corporation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  distribute  In  each  year  to  Its 
stockholders  a  dividend  equal  to  2V2  percent 
•f  the  book  value  of  Its  assets,  which  divi- 
dend would  be  tax  free  to  the  shareholders. 

Certain  assistance  would  also  be  solicited 
from  the  foreign  goverrmaents  Involved. 
Preliminary  conversations  with  legislators 
and  other  governmental  oflBclals  In  several 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  Indicates 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining the  necessary  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  following: 

(a)  In  certain  countries  amendments 
would  be  needed  to  the  laws  governing  cor- 
porations In  order  to  permit  the  proposed 
shareholding  arrangements. 

lb)  Tax  considerations  from  the  local  gov- 
ernments should  be  obtained  whereby  cer- 
tain taxes  would  be  eliminated  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  or  perhaps  until  the  orig- 
inal Investment  had  been  repaid.  The  exact 
nature  of  such  relief  would,  of  course,  vary 
from  country  to  country  depending  upon 
the  Individual  taxing  policies  of  each  na- 
tion. Certain  Latin  countries  already  pos- 
sess m  their  taxing  laws  ample  provisions 
In  this  regard  with  respect  to  new  Indus- 
tries. 


Beef  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT     * 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Cooperative 
Consumer,  dated  March  14, 1964,  regard- 
ing the  beef  supply  situation,  has  just 
come  to  my  attention. 

This  article  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
current  beef  supply  situation  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  all  Members  who  have  introduced 
legislation  to  restrict  beef  imports. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  article  with  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  today: 
Cattlemen  Doino  Lots    ot   Beettng    Abovt 
Beet 

Who's  to  blame  for  low  beef  prices? 

Atistrallans  find  New  Zealanders?  Ameri- 
can corporations  with  oversea  Investments? 
Hamburger-  and  hot-dog-Uvlng  teenagers? 
The  Government?  Big  feed  operators?  Old 
but  prolific  cows? 

Everybody  on  this  list  has  been  blamed 
publicly  by  someone  trying  to  fix  guilt  for 
the  beef  price  d^reeslon  that  Is  casting  a 
gloomy  shadow  across  agricultural  America. 

At  the  heart  erf  the  nmtter.  of  ooiuse.  Is 
oversupply.  There  Is  so  much  beef  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  these  days  that 
no  cattle  will  bring  prices  that  their  owners 
have  grown  acctistomed  to  over  the  last  de- 
cade or  so.  Cattle  prices  have  dropped  about 
a  fifth  since  the  end  of  1962. 

The  most  persistent  and  wnotlonal  blame 
for  beef  price  troubles  has  been  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  cattlemen  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  the  Government  In  the  United 
States. 

Record  amounts  of  beef,  mostly  boneless 
and  In  lower  grades,  are  coming  to  America 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  U.S. 
Government  recently  negotiated  agreements 
whereby   Australia  and  New  Zealand  volun- 
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recalled  that  in  May,  1903,  he  warned  tn 
another  Omaha  8pee<^  that  the  "cattle  busi- 
ness Is  heading  tat  trouble." 

He  based  his  warning  on  the  fact  that  In 
6  years  oow  niunbers  had  risen  by  a  third. 
Not  only  were  herds  bigger,  there  were  new 
herds.  The  prospering  beef  industry  at- 
tracted many  a  new  operator,  including 
some  strange  to  the  cattle  business.  Bar- 
ron's, the  financial  Journal,  baa  pointed  out 
that  newcomers  included  such  diverse  in- 
terests as  comedian  Jack  Benney,  the  Hunt 
Oil  Co.  and  the  Mormon  Church. 

In  his  1963  speech.  E>eOraff  warned  that 
bxinched  marketings  would  break  the  mar- 
ket. Before  the  year  was  out,  the  warning 
came  true. 

Even  in  the  face  of  1963  s  beef  market 
break,  the  national  cattle  Inventory  has  con- 
tinued to  rise.  In  1963.  there  were  104  mil- 
lion beef  cattle  in  US.  herds;  there  are  an 
estimated  107  million  this  year. 

DeOraff  had  some  unsettling  observations 
to  make  about  what  the  Increase  In  the 
number  ot  giant  feed  lots  has  done  to  the 
cattle  industry.  With  their  big  investments. 
big  lot  owners  must  run  cattle  through  their 
expensive  facilities.  DeOraff  pointed  out. 
Smaller  operators  can  adjust  to  oversupply 
by  shifting  to  ottier  operations  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  riding  out  bad  prices . 

The  big  lots  make  the  industry  less  flex- 
ible, DeOraff  observed. 

"I  have  a  disturbing  feeling  that  the  beef 
business  under  this  infiuence  is  getting  to 
be  like  the  chicken  biulness — pressuring  al- 
ways for  volume  even  though  prices  take  a 
beating." 

DeOraff  agrees  generally  with  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  for  every  93.70 
per  hundredweight  decline  In  cattle  prices.  20 
cents  can  be  blamed  on  increased  poultry  and 
pork  supplies,  60  cents  on  Imports,  and  $3 
on  domestic  oversupply. 

Meat  Institute  President  DeOraff.  USDA. 
and  various  college  economists  nowlthstand- 
ing,  cattlemen  seem  more  exercised  about 
beef  imports  than  about  the  domestic  over- 
supply. 

A  couple  of  Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Association 
officials  have  estimated  that: 

It  would  have  taken  3.2  million  domestic 
anima.!*  to  produce  the  beef  and  veal  Im- 
IX)rted  last  year. 

It  would  have  taken  a  4-mllllon-head  herd 
to  produce  replacements  for  the  cattle 
slaughtered. 

And  it  would  have  taken  1.4  million  ani- 
mals to  breed  replacements  for  the  produc- 
tion herd. 

That  adds  up  to  8.6  million  cattle.  How 
much  of  the  beef  turned  out  by  that  hyi>o- 
thetlcal  herd  would  have  been  manufactur- 
ing beef  or  willingly  sold  tor  manufacturing 
beef  jwlces  wasnt  reported  by  the  herd's 
creators. 

Besides  fretting  about  imports'  effects, 
cattlemen  have  held  meetings  to  protest 
them.  One  such  meeting  was  held  March  2 
in  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

Cattlemen,  bankers,  a  couple  of  Oovernors, 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Agrlcultiire 
addressed  the  meeting.  The  recently  ne- 
gotiated import  agreements  came  in  for 
attack. 

The  assistant  secretary,  Oeorge  Mehrens, 
explained  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  no  authority  to  raise  tariffs  or  re- 
strict Imports.  It  can  only  negotiate  voU 
untary  restrictlcms — as  it  did. 

Under  the  new  agreements,  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  beef  imports  will  be  held  this 
year  to  6  percent  below  last  year's  imports. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  they  would  have 
been  11  to  12  percent  above  last  year's  with- 
out the  agreements. 

Mehrens  said  the  agreements  "bought 
time"  for  the  United  States,  apparently  un- 
til tariff  negotiations  scheduled  for  May  In 
Oeneva.  He  implied  that  the  administra- 
tion Intends  to  press  at   Oeneva  for  freer 


wcvld  trade  for  both  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

"We  dont  Intend  to  remain  the  world's 
only  open  maiket  for  beef,"  Mehrens  said. 

Last  year,  more  than  half  of  the  beef  In 
world  trad*  was  Imported  by  the  United 
States.  whlxA  has  <mly  a  longstending  3-cent- 
per-pound  tarW  on  meat. 

Increasing  the  tariff  drastically  or  estab- 
lishing severe  new  Import  restrictions  virtu- 
ally on  the  eve  of  the  Oeneva  negotiations 
would  hamper  the  VJB.  bargaining  positions, 
and  cause  cjmlcal  amusement  around  a  world 
still  echoing  with  American  squawks  about 
trade  barriers  to  our  poultry  products. 

Mehrens  said  that  only  Congress  has  au- 
thority to  change  tariffs  or  restrict  Imports. 

Despite  Mehrens'  warning  about  what  tar- 
iff increases  or  knport  restrictions  would  do 
to  the  Oeneva  Conference,  cattlemen  closed 
the  Shenandoah  meeting  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution asking  "Congress  to  limit  by  legisla- 
tive action  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  fresh, 
frozen,  cooked,  and/or  canned  or  cured,  to 
the  level  in  poimds  approximately  equal  In 
volume  to  the  level  of  1960,  approximately 
775  million  pounds  or  4.9  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  that  year." 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  In  Congress 
to  do  Ju&t  about  what  the  Shenandoah  reso- 
lution asked.  One  was  narrowly  defeated. 
The  other,  still  tn  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, has  strong  bipartisan  siipport. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  Shenandoah  meet- 
ing, the  good  ship  Sonoma  arrived  on  Amer- 
ica's west  coast.  The  Mariposa  was  already 
there,  sliding  between  U.S.  ports.  And  less 
than  a  week  later  the  Nottingham  put  in  at 
a  Florida  port  before  heading  up  the  coast 
toward  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

The  refrigerated  holds  of  the  three  Austra- 
lian vessels  were  packed  with  7>4  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  mutton. 


The   First  Lmdy  Views  Space  Achieve- 
mento  Firsthand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  March  24,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  viewed  firsthand  our  accom- 
plishments to  date  In  the  space  field 
when  she  vMted  the  NASA's  installation 
at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  static  firing  of  a  Satvim  I  engine 
v^as  witnessed  by  the  First  Lady  from  a 
blockhouse,  and  her  comments  at  that 
time  to  the  effect  that  if  man's  mind  can 
do  such  thfaigs  with  machines,  it  can  do 
the  same  thing  in  human  relations,  is  in 
my  opinion,  Indicative  of  the  grreat  and 
sincere  Interest  the  First  Lady  manifests 
in  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  pos- 
sible peaceful  uses  of  ouf  space  program. 

The  Washington  Post  for  March  25 
carried  a  complete  report  on  Mrs.  John- 
son's visit  Mid  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  the  article 
follows : 
Wants    Achsevzment    Matched    in    Homan 

Relations — Mfes.  L3J.  Is  Awed  bt  Space 

Feat 

(By  Marie  Smith) 

Httntsvilu.  Ala.,  March  24. — Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  wen  a  white  plastic  helmet  and 
held  her  fingers  over  ber  ears  here  this  after- 
noon as  she  wltneesed  a  dramatic  static  test 
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firing  of  an  eight-engine  cluster  of  tb«  first 
stage  of  the  Satiun  I  f  oilowed  7  minutes 
later  by  a  static  firing  of  tb«  F-1  engine 
which  in  a  cluster  ot  five  will  be  used  later 
this  decade  to  send  an  ApoUo  spckoecraft  to 
the  moon. 

There  was  an  almost  deafening  roar  as 
the  eight-cluster  engine  with  a  total  thrust 
of  1.5  million  pounds  belched  forth  flames 
like  a  giant  firecracker,  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
watehed  from  an  opening  in  a  bvmker  1,400 
feet  away. 

With  ber  were  some  60  "kissing  cousins" 
who  came  to  this  17,000-acre  Space  Flight 
Center  in  northern  Alabama  for  a  luncheon 
reunion  with  the  First  Lady  who  spent  her 
childhood  stmuners  in  Alabama,  where  her 
parente  were  bom. 

"It  was  fantastic,"  she  declared  after  the 
firing  vras  over  and  she  removed  her  white 
plastic  helmet  labeled  In  gold  letters  "Mrs. 
L.B  J."  "It  gives  you  a  clear  picture  of  why 
you  need  all  the  heat  insulation.  I  didn't 
dream  it  would  be  that  terrific  amount  of 
firepower." 

She  vras  still  talking  about  the  dramatic 
display  when  the  second  test  firing  went  off, 
a  single  engine  with  a  1.5  million  pounds  of 
thrust  that  burned  for  60  seconds,  filling 
the  landscf^M  in  the  distance  with  smoke 
and  flame. 

"The  awe  of  what  the  mind  of  man  can 
accomplish  grows  apace  when  you  witness 
something  like  this.  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing comparable,"  the  President's  wife  said. 

The  wood  and  concrete  bunker  frocn  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  watched  the  test  firings  cost 
$200,000.  (The  test  firings  had  lieen  sched- 
uled as  another  step  in  t2ie  Apollo  program 
and  were  not  held  especially  for  her.)  The 
bunker  was  behind  bales  of  hay  to  reduce 
the  vibration,  but  still  the  wood  framing 
of  the  bunker  quivered  as  the  flames 
erupted. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  watohing  this  impres- 
sive accomplishment  "gave  me  hope  tf  the 
mind  of  man  can  do  such  things  with  ma- 
chines, it  can  do  the  same  in  htmian  re- 
lations." 

The  eight-engine  cluster  of  Saturn  I,  which 
bums  600  gallons  of  kerosene  a  second  for 
137  seconds,  will  be  used  to  send  an  un- 
manned Apollo  spacecraft  into  earth  orbit, 
and  one  Is  preeently  on  the  pad  at  Oape  Ken- 
nedy for  laimching  later  this  spring. 

With  her  to  explain  the  firings  and  the 
Importance  of  the  harnessed  reservoir  of 
power  were  James  Webb,  Administrator  of 
the  National  Space  and  Aeronautlos  Admin- 
istration, and  Wemher  von  Braun,  Director 
of  the  Marshall  Spcuse  Flight  Center. 

The  entire  day  was  an  education  In  the 
Nation's  space  program  for  the  Ptrst  Lady 
who  lias  long  been  Interested  in  it  because 
her  husband  was  author  of  this  Nation's  first 
>  major  space  legislation  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

She  streesed  the  peaceful  uses  these 
achlevementa  may  mean  to  he  world.  She 
said  when  she  saw  the  large  engine  section 
of  the  Saturn  V,  she  was  reminded  that  the 
Roman  numeral  V — vee — vras  a  symbol  of 
victory  during  World  War  II  "When  in  the 
near  future  the  Saturn  V,  carries  three  men 
to  the  moon,  that  will  be  another  V-day,  but 
with  an  important  distinction. 

"For  the  antagonist  over  whom  we  will 
have  won  a  victory  vrlll  not  be  a  human 
enemy  or  hostile  ideology.  Rather,  it  is  a 
vast  unknown;  and  our  mission  is  not  con- 
quest, but  understanding.  Our  weapons  are 
not  arms,  but  ideas.  Our  strategy  and  tac- 
tlce  0X9  intellectual  and  scientific  ingenuity. 
Our  goal :  Peaceful  cooperation,"  she  said. 

She  spoke  brtefiy  at  an  assembly  ot  em- 
ployees in  the  Center's  administration  head- 
quarters at  wblch  she  presented  awards  to 
nine  employeee  for  outstanding  achievement, 
performance,  and  inventions.  At  the  cere- 
mony Director  von  Braun  presented  to  her 
a  model  of  the  Saturn  V,  which  he  Jokingly 


said  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Sat- 
urn Vee  Instead  of 'the  Saturn  Five. 

At  another  ceremony  e(u>ller  In  the  day 
Von  Braun  had  presented  to  her  the  white 
plastic  "hard  hat"  of  the  type  wom  by  con- 
struction workers.  He.  himself,  was  wear- 
ing a  Texas  hat  which  had  been  presented  to 
>t<m  by  PreeidMit  Johnson  last  December 
when  he  and  Mrs.  von  Braim  were  gueste 
of  the  Jobnsons  at  the  L.B.J.  Ranch. 

He  said  the  President  gave  him  the  hat 
with  instructions  to  put  it  on  the  moon  by 
1970,  "I  keep  it  wrapped  in  cellophane  ex- 
cept on  ceremonial  occasions,"  he  said. 


Civil   Right* — Justice  and   Equality   for 
All  Our  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  new  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  the  UJS.  Senate  continues  to  delay 
action  on  the  civil  rights  bill  after  all 
these  weeks.  We  passed  this  Important 
legislation  in  the  House  on  February  10. 
I  continue  to  receive  a  large  volume  of 
mail  from  my  constituents  thanking  me 
for  my  vote  for  the  bill  and  my  sponsor- 
ship of  it,  and  asking  that  my  efforts 
continue  for  final  passage.  Because  of 
such  great  Interest  expressed  by  resi- 
dents of  my  district,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  my  testimony  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  on  July  17,  1963,  and 
my  remarks  on  the  House  floor  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1964: 

Testimont  or  Congsessman  James  C. 
Healet,  or  New  Toek,  Bxroas  the  Com- 
mittee   ON    THE    JlTDICIAaT,   n.S.    HOUSE    OV 

Representativxs  ON  July  17,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratefjil  for  this  op- 
p<M-tunlty  to  present  to  you  and  members 
of  your  distinguished  committee  my  views 
on  HJt.  7152,  your  omnibus  civil  righto  bill 
and  my  own  bill,  H.R.  7224,  containing  the 
President's  civil  rlghte  proposals.  As  you 
know,  my  bill,  HH.  7224,  U  identical  to  yo\ir 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  testify  in 
favor  of  theee  proposals  and  to  urge  ap- 
proval by  your  c<Hnmittee. 

You  will  recaU  that  I  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  legislation  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax, 
which  passed  in  the  87th  Congress. 

Tou  also  have  before  jo\xi  committee  my 
bUl,  HJl.  2006,  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
literacy  requiremente  for  voting;  and  my 
bill.  Hit.  6639,  to  extend  the  Civil  Rlghte 
Commission  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  ite 
duties.  These  proposals  are  both  incorpo- 
rated in  our  mnnlbus  civil  rlghte  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  100  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion assuring  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
Americans.  One  himdred  years  later,  some 
of  our  people  are  still  deprived  of  these 
righto.  Across  our  Nation  we  are  seeing  evi- 
dence of  impatience  of  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion. And  the  rest  of  the  world  watehes 
while  we  preach  to  them  about  freedom. 

The  erupting  civil  rlghte  crisis  has  injected 
a  sense  of  urgency  Into  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  our  adjournment  date  should  not 
be  set  until  action  Is  taken  on  this  problem. 
Congressional  Inertia  in  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  would  be  tragic.  As  our  President 
has  put  It  so  adroitly: 

"*  *  *  the  result  of  continued  Federal 
legrlslatlve  inaction  will  be  continued.  If  not 


Increased,  racial  stelfe,  causing  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  to  pass  from  the  hands  of 
responsible  and  reasonable  men  to  purveyors 
of  hate  and  violence,  endangering  domestic 
tranquility,  retarding  our  Nation's  economic 
and  social  progress,  and  weakening  the  re- 
spect with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
gards us." 

There  should  be  no  partisan  politics  here; 
Congress  must  enact  legislation  to  lay  the 
giildelines  tat  solutions  to  the  various 
phases  of  this  problem.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  weaken  the  fabric  of  this  Naticm  at  a 
time  when  It  needs  ite  fuU  strength. 

Legislative  relief  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
voting,  education,  employment,  and  public 
accommodations.  It  has  been  In  these 
spheres  of  activities  that  the  American 
Negro's  struggle  for  full  equality  has  been  a 
frustrating  one. 

The  struggle  Is  not  that  of  the  Negro  alone. 
No  American  should  be  denied  his  basic 
rlghte  to  work,  eat.  vote,  to  learn,  and  to 
live  where  he  chooses. 

Effective  action  must  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  assure  Justice  and  equality  for  all 
of  our  citizens. 

Legislation  cannot  change  a  person's  prej- 
udices. If  color  discrimination  were  to  dis- 
appear overnight,  the  Negro's  low  economic 
status  would  still  handicap  him.  But  legis- 
lation can  work  to  eliminate  conditions  that 
handicap  the  Negro.  And  this  is  where  we 
have  a  responsibility  in  the  XJ3.  Congress. 

The  proposals  in  our  bUl,  Mr.  Chairman, 
attempt  to  remove  the  barriers  which  some 
of  ova  citizens  have  faced  the  past  100  years — 
barriers  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  en- 
Jojrment  of  full  citizenship,  to  which  every 
American  Is  entitled,  and  which  is  guaran- 
teed m  his  birthright. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  President's 
proposals  as  too  much,  too  soon,  as  too  am- 
bitious an  undertaking,  especially  in  terms 
of  success.  I  think  not.  They  offer  the 
Congress  a  set  of  soluticms  that  should  be 
accepteble  to  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will.  They  are  not  designed  because  of  mere 
economic,  social,  or  diplomatic  considera- 
tions. They  were  designed  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  to  insure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  all  is  the  primary  prerequisite  in  a  de- 
mocracy, In  a  government,  of  and  by,  and  for 
the  people. 

Our  basic  commltmento  as  a  nation  and  a 
pec^le,  our  conscience,  our  sense  of  decency 
and  hiunan  dignity,  demand  that  we  try  to 
eliminate  discrimination  due  to  race,  color, 
religion.  To  eliminate  It  Is  (1)  not  to  prac- 
.tice  It,  and  (2)  not  to  tolerate  it  on  the  part 
of  others.  If  we  are  succeasful  In  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  In  our  great  country, 
other  coiintrles  will  look  to  us  for  having 
given  substance  to  the  dream  of  freedom  and 
eqiuUity.  If  vre  do  not,  then  we  have  lost 
our  dignity  and  leadership  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Llmltetlon  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  to 
vote  according  to  race  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  put  into  doubt  the  rendition  of 
Justice  to  the  Negro  citizen  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rlghte.  A  government  not  elec- 
torally  responsible  to  one  segment  of  our 
national  citizenry,  seriously  Jeopardizes  the 
very  essence  of  our  repreeentetlve  democracy 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Under  the  provision  of  our  civil  rlghte 
bill,  Mr.  Chariman,  voting  protection  in 
Federal  elections  would  be  strengthened  by 
providing  for  the  apportionment  of  tempo- 
rary voting  referees,  and  by  speeding  up  vot- 
ing suite.  For  Stetes  having  the  literacy 
test,  a  presumption  of  qualification  to  vote 
would  be  created  by  "the  completion  of  the 
sixth  grade  by  any  applicant."  The  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  provision  is  beyond 
repi^MCh;  Congress  has  within  ite  purview  of 
constitutional  powers  the  power  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  holding  Federal  elections. 
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gional. State,  and  local  Mraci&l  committees 
to  alleviate  racial  tension.  The  value  of  such 
a  service  cannot  be  emphasized  enough. 
lacking  the  power  of  subpena,  it  woiild 
advise  and  assist  local  crfBclals  in  Improving 
the  communication  and  cooperation  between 
the  races.  By  so  doing,  the  Service  would 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  preclude  reciir- 
renclee  of  racial  crises. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  title  V  will  extend  and  broculen 
Its  powers.  With  regard  to  title  VI,  our 
Federal  Oovernment  provides  financial  as- 
sistance or  backl^  for  many  programs  and 
activities  administered  by  local  and  State 
governments,  and  by  private  enterprises.  As 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  It  U  my  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  to  vote  on  these  pro- 
posals and  I  feel  the  activities  and  benefits 
of  such  programs  should  be  available  to 
eligible  recipients  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  This  should  also  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  the  organizations  In- 
volved, public  or  private. 

Title  VII  authorizes  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  Conunission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  or 
national  origin,  by  Government  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  and  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  participating  In  programs  or 
activities  in  which  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial assistant  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unemployment  falls  with  special  cruelty 
on  minority  groups,  and  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  resentment  and  unrest;  the  results 
are  delliKiuency.  vandalism,  disease,  alums, 
and  the  high  cost  of  providing  public  welfare 
and  of  ccMnbatlng  crime.  I  support  the  Pres- 
ident's requests  for  more  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  for  our  Illiterate  and  un- 
skilled. It  is  programs  such  as  the  man- 
power development  and  training  program 
which  assist  in  reducing  unemployment. 

Racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
fundamentally  wrong.  Our  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
heritage — our  sense  of  how  man  should  treat 
his  brother — our  basic  commitments  as  a 
nation  and  a  people,  should  make  us  want  to 
eliminate  a  practice  not  compatible  with  the 
great  Ideals  to  which  our  democratic  society 
is  dedicated. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  thank  you  for  letting  me 
appear  before  your  cocnmlttee.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  pledge  my  support 
when  the  civil  rights  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cnm.  Rights  Spxkch  or  Congsessman  James 
C.  HzALXT.  FxaaoAXT  6,  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1944. 

I  need  not  discuss  in  detail  the  nine  sub- 
stantive sections  which  wUl  help  assure  to 
all  our  citizens  the  equal  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  These  rights  Include  the  right  to 
vote,  to  hold  a  Job,  to  have  equal  access  to 
places  of  public  acommodatlon,  public 
schools,  and  other  governmental  faclllUes. 
Surely,  no  one  can  begrudge  such  rights  to 
his  fellow  citizens  on  acoovmt  of  their  color 
of  skin  or  religious  persuasion.  Indeed,  the 
protections  the  bill  affords  are  so  necessary 
and  so  reasonable  that  opponents  are  having 
a  difficult  time  attacking  the  bill  on  its 
merits.  Instead,  they  have  leveled,  false  and 
extravagant  charges  against  It,  and' they  give 
a  distorted  picture  of  what  the  bill  actually 
does.  This,  of  course.  Is  done  to  arouse  such 
prejudice  against  it  that  others  may  be 
blinded  to  its  true  meaning. 

Opponents  of  the  bUl  say  that  It  sets  up 
racial  quotas  for  Job  or  school  atendance. 
The  bill  does  not  do  that.  It  simply  requires 
that  children  be  admitted  to  public  schools 
without  discrimination  because  of  race,  and 
that  Industries  Involved  in  interstate  com- 


merce not  deny  a  qualified  person  the  right 
to  work  becausa  c€  hla  noe  or  rallgloa.  And 
not  even  all  laduatrlts  are  covered — liiltlally 
only  thoaa  with  100  or  mmre  employees,  even- 
tually those  wttb  as  or  more. 

Under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
Congress  has  the  authority — and.  I  submit, 
the  duty — to  enact  such  legislation.  The 
same  constitutional  basis  underlies  our  right 
to  require  nondlaerlmlnatlon  in  certain  busi- 
ness establishments  which  are  connected  with 
interstate  commerce  and  which  hold  them- 
selves open  to  the  pubUc  at  large.  Most  such 
places  are  already  under  some  type  of  Federal 
regulation — the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  for 
example,  the  mlnlmiun  wage  law.  antitrust 
laws.  The  bill  has  no  effect  on  a  private 
homeowner  who  wants  to  rent  a  room  to  a 
"paying  guest."  In  fact,  it  does  not  apply 
to  owner-occupied  establishments  which  offer 
five  units  or  fewer  for  rent.  The  bill  does 
not  circumscribe  private  social  contacts  in 
any  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  clear  that  State-supported  segregation 
Is  unconstitutional.  This  is  the  mandate  of 
the  school  segregation  cases  and  the  numer- 
ous cases  involving  parks  and  other  govern- 
mental facilities.  It  Is  high  time,  therefore, 
to  enable  our  Negro  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
rights  to  desegregated  educational  and  rec- 
reational facilities  without  further  delay. 
For  that  reason  titles  HI  and  IV  authCH^ze  the 
Attorney  General  to  sue  for  desegregation  of 
these  facilities,  under  certain  specific  condi- 
tions. It  is  no  novelty  to  allow  the  Attorney 
General  discretion  as  to  the  bringing  of  an 
action.  The  Attorney  General  has  the  same 
authority  in  antitrust  cases  and  criminal 
cases,  to  name  but  two  examples.  This  is 
not  "unbridled  Federal  control."  as  critics 
are  quick  to  assert. 

Nor  is  It  "unbridled  federal  control"  to 
require  that  public  frinds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury — funds  contributed  by  all  our  citi- 
zens— be  used  for  the  advantage  of  both  races 
without  favoritism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  In  svan,  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7152  are  firmly  grounded  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  They  provide 
for  fair  and  equitable  procedures  in  the 
courts  and  before  administrative  boards. 
They  do  not  usurp  or  diminish  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Stat*  and  local  governments  or  of 
private  IndlvUlualB.  They  would  simply  as- 
sure that  all  citizens  will  have  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  now  unfortunately 
denied  to  many  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 


Dallai  HoBort  Publisher  Carl  Estet  of 
LoBfriew 


EDCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESfcNTATIVES 

Thursdaf.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  publishers  in 
the  Southwest  Is  Publisher  Carl  Estes. 

I  attended  8MU  in  Dallas  and  think 
highly  of  that  fine  city.  I  was  bom  in 
Kaufman  County  not  far  from  Dallas. 
The  people  of  Dallas  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  interest  of  Publisher  Estes  in 
their  fine  city  as  do  many  other  fine 
citizens.  Their  appreciation  has  been 
and  is  being  expressed  by  many  letters 
which  have  been  sent  to  Publisher  Estes. 
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I  include  some  mclosures  at  this  point 
in  th«  RacoBD,  one  entitled  "Dallas 
Honors  Publliher,  City,"  appewred  In  the 
LongTlew  D*Uy  News  liareh  4.  1M4. 
The  other  appeared  in  the  Longvlew 
Dally  News  Tuesday,  November  26, 1M3: 
(From  The  Loncvtow  (Tta.)  DaUy,  Mar.  4. 
1964] 
DaiXAS  Homes  Pmunoa.  Crrr 


(By  Staff  Wtitm) 

Its  appraeUtloii  to  Pub- 
lisher Oan  Ibtsaand  tlM  psopto  at  Longvlew 
for  their  sopiwrt  In  a  tlma  of  crisis  throu^ 
a  qMcUl  psraonal  representatlTe  at  the  cham- 
ber oC  oommeroe  banquet  here  Tuesday 
nl^t.  This  was  the  highlight  of  the 
meeting. 

Bd  Reynolds,  chairman  at  the  board  and 
praatdent  at  BeynoUis-Panland  and  Immedi- 
ate past  prasldent  at  tiM  retail  merchants 
division  of  the  Dallas  Ohaihher  ot  Commerce, 
came  bera  at  tha  request  at  Bob  Cidlum. 
president,  to  bsspesk  the  thanks  ot  the  diSm- 
ber  and  ths  atlawnahlp  tor  PvbUalier  Bates' 
editorial.  "Ths  Imsfs  of  Dallas."  whltfh  ap- 
peared In  ths  Loo«Tlsw  newspapers  several 
days  after  the  sssasslnstlon  at  Presldsnt 
Kennadj  end  was  subsequently  pubUatasd  In 
Ths  Dallas  Times  Hsrald.  and  tbr  the  summrt 
ot  the  people  at  Vaofjiem. 

Reyncdds.  who  was  described  by  Cullum 
as  "a  wheslhorss  In  all  efforts  to  buUd  otir 
community  and  State."  read  ths  following 
meesage  from  Oullum: 

"Tou  Longvlew  folks  are  wonderf\il  friends 
and  neighbors. 

"Dallas  has  always  known  that,  and  haa 
treasured  your  friendship  through  the  years. 
We  haven't  made  a  point  ot  tslllnf  you  how 
much  we  value  your  frtondshlp.  becauss  most 
of  us  are  reluctant  about  just  waUd^g  over 
to  our  nstfbbor  and  trtllng  him.  faes  to  f aos. 
that  we  srs  glad  he  Is  wliat  hs  Is.  But  DsUss 
has  felt  thst  way  about  Longvlew  tor  gen- 
erations— we  are  glad  that  you  are  what  you 
are.  and  that  you  are  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

"The  situation  Is  different,  however,  when 
your  nel^bor — ^through  no  fault  at  hla 
own — has  a  great  tragedy  ooeur  In  his  home. 
That  Is  the  time  when  the  heart  overccHnee 
reticence. 

"That  Is  what  happened  In  the  dark  hours 
of  last  November.  A  transient  fanatic  killed 
the  Prealdent  during  his  visit  to  Dallas.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  happm  any- 
where. It  was  heartbreaking  to  DaUas  that 
It  should  have  occurred  in  our  own  dty.  It 
was  in  those  first  agonising  hotirs  that  Lbng- 
vlew  spoke  out.  Carl  Bstee— wlt^  great  un- 
derstanding and  conviction — wrote  his  beau- 
tiful Editorial  in  the  Longvlew  DaUy  News. 
The  people  of  DaUaa  beard  the  voices  of 
friends  and  neighbors — and  fotmd  strength 
and  reason — and  comfort — ^in  them. 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  tonight 
as  a  representative  of  Dallas.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  tell  you  face  to  face  that  we  think  you 
Longvlew  folks  are  wonderful  friends  and 
neighbors.  And  It  Is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  Dallas  is  eternally  grateful  for  the 
arm  you  put  around  our  shoulders  last  No- 
vember when  Mr.  Estes  spoke  out  in  his 
editorial. 

"Thank  you." 

Walter  Koch,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Longvlew  chamber, 
presented  Reynolds  a  scrapbook  containing 
the  editorial  "and  a  sampling  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  telegrams  which  poured 
into  Longvlew  from  aU  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion in  recognition  of  this  masterful  edi- 
torial." 

Koch  told  the  huge  crowd  that  "I  have 
been  asked  to  Introduce  a  special  event  on 
our  program.  The  tragic  events  of  Novem- 
ber 23.  1003,  which  oould  have  haiq;>ened 
anywhere,  but  did  take  place  in  our  neigh- 
boring city  of  Dallas,  remain  in  our  thoughts. 


"The  historic  events  ot  that 
f  oUowed  by  a  period  of  oonesntrstsd  attsite 
upon  DaUas  by  mlsguldad  ptrtons  and  by 
soms  who  attempted  to  projsst  a  diseolorsd 
and  false  Uaacs  la  an  affort  to  dssUuj  tbs 
good  naas  ot  oos  of  ths  most  progrssslvs 
dtlss  of  this  Nattoa. 

"Dallas  was  momsntarily  stunnsd  by  these 
vleknis  attacks  and  did  not  ^sak  out  In  Its 
own  behslt,  but  It  was  not  wltbouS  a  ebam- 
plon.  Quick  to  spring  to  tbs  dsfsBSS  of 
Dallas,  at  a  tlms  when  It  was  In  sors  need 
of  friends,  was  our  eminent  pobUsbsr,  OSrl 
■stes.  On  Novsofibsr  26,  a  truly  In^lring 
and  stirring  sditorlal  sntltlsd.'mis  Xmsfs 
of  DaUas,"  appsarsd  in  ths  Longvlsw  DsUy 
News.  His  msstscful  words  of  this  sditorlal 
gave  comfort  to  those  whose  hesrts  were 
heavy  and  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
Natlcm. 

"Which  brings  us  to  ths  purposs  at  this 
special  event.  On  the  evening  ot  Dsoembcr 
3  Mrs.  Koch  and  I  were  prlvUeged  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  ot  ths  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Oommeroe.  Itis  loog-iriannsd  pNgram 
for  the  meeting  was  abandoned  at  ths  last 
momsnt.  In  Its  plaos  thrss  pmrnlnsnt  citi- 
zens spoke  on  ths  reqtonslbllitles  oC  DsUss 
cltlamahip. 

"One  of  ths  highlights  ot  ths  evwolng  was 
a  glowing  trlbttts  by  Bob  Cullum,  pn^dsnt 
of  ths  Dallas  Ohamber  at  CoauMnn^  .ss- 
presalng  tbs  sincere  gratitude  of  Dallas  to 
Publisher  Csrl  Brtes  and  ths  psopls  ot  Long- 
view  for  thetr  sunwrt  in  a  time  ot  orlsla. 

"Bob  CuUum.  president  ot  tbs  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Ooaunsros,  was  sobedulsd  to  be 
with  us  tonight,  but  hsd  to  cancel  out  at 
tbe  last  momsnt  dus  to  an  Important  busi- 
ness engagement.  We  have  Just  received  this 
telegram  from  MT.  Culliun : 

"  'I  had  looked  forward  to  being  with  you 
personaUy  tonight  to  tip  my  hat  to  one  of  the 
truly  great  forward-looking  communities  ot 
our  State.  When  an  unavoldabls  conflict 
developed  and  I  bad  to  oanoel  my  plans.  I 
drafted  one  ot  Dallas'  flns  younger  buslnees 
leaders.  Bd  Beynoids  will  represent  the 
Dallas  Chamber  ot  Commaroe  most  sppro- 
priately.  He  Is  Immedlata  past  president  of 
our  retail  merehanti  division  and  a  wheel- 
horse  In  all  efforta  to  build  our  community 
and  State.  He  la  also  part  ot  youn^own  bosl- 
ness  community.  My  vsry  bsst  wlshss  for  a 
great  meeting  tonight  and  my  i»«*«m»f>l  i4>- 
preclaUon  to  the  pec^e  at  Longvlew  for  their 
friendship  and  goodwill  whldi  mean  so  mu<di 
to  Dallas.'" 


Thk  Imaob  of  Dallas 

WhUe  the  spirit  at  Dallas  Is  bowed  in  the 
sackcloth  of  deep  grisf  over  the  Irreeponsl- 
ble  acts  of  two  wild-eyed  fanatics,  we  are 
wltneeslng  the  sorry  and  un-American  spec- 
tacle of  a  widespread  campaign  of  slander 
and  vUlficatlon  designed  to  discredit  and  de- 
stroy her  reoognlaed  influence  and  strength 
as  a  center  of  faith  and  patriotism,  cxilture 
and  yogress. 

Two  gunsllngers  on  a  shooting  spree  do 
not  represent  nor  reflect  the  true  spirit  and 
life  of  Dallaa.  Dallas  leaders  and  cltlsen- 
ahip  alike  have  firmly  condemned  the  vio- 
lence. But  Willie  the  great  heart  of  Dallas 
has  been  too  deeply  moved  to  speak  ade- 
quately in  ita  own  rig^t,  we  hear  the  air- 
waves literally  slssllng  and  see  the  pages  of 
the  ultrallberal  press  spread  with  the  out- 
cries of  a  howling  horde  of  leftwingers,  pro- 
Marxists,  Communist  admirers,  opportu- 
nistic political  asplranta,  unhappy  social 
climliers,  sensationalist  TV  announows.  and 
not  a  few  highly  placed  ofliclals  who  are  doing 
their  ugly  best  to  project  a  horribly  discol- 
ored and  false  image  of  Dallas. 

East  Texans.  and  especially  we  here  in 
Longvlew,  wUl  not  sit  Idle  and  miun  wliile 
the  red  paint  bucket  brigade  puts  the  big 
smear  on  our  metropolitan  nelf^bor.  When 
outsiders  Jump  on  DaUas  and  seek  to  con- 
demn her  before  the  Nation  and  the  world 


as  a  ainkhole  of  crime  and  outlawry,  ws 
east  Texans  oan  and  do  proudly  declare: 
Itlsntsa 

Baeauss  two  ssaloto  ot  qusstlonabis  back- 
ground bavs  wantaaly  spaMMred  bkwd  on  tbs 
proud  Imacs  at  Dallas,  la  tk  fair  or  rsason- 
aUe  Oist  unlntonasd  uetsWi  Aould  )oln 
their  dsstsMUy  eavM  and  aaaks  tbs  smssr 
national  and  Intaniattanal  In  ssopsf  Ibis  Is 
Justlos  vans  bsswk. 

Who  ars  tbsss  ssU-rlgbtsous  and  bowling 
critics  wbo  would  drown  Dallas  in  tbs  Mood 
spUIsd  by  two  fsnatloal  aeti  of  vtotoiiosf 
"Thsy  appssr  to  bs  Isd  by  OoBmnnlst  Rus- 
sia with  tbs  "ms-too"  nvraval  at  Cuban  dle- 
tator  Castro,  sad  sppanntly  ass  Jolnsd  by 
leftwingers,  soelsl  rtlmbsts.  sad  tbs  mlsln- 
f  ormsd  wbo  so  saitty  ais  dseslvsd.  What 
blhsd  tooto  soms  mortals  bs. 

Ws  east  TSsans  flatty  refuss  to  kssp  quiet 
and  sss  Dallss  emelflsd  by  an  unboly  segre- 
gation of  ebacaeter  asmsslns,  dIsgiuiilUwl 
misfits  and  soelsl  msleontits  wbo  display 
the  strong  su^ntelan  If  not  tbs  ssif -profs 
sdmlratlan  of  fo disss  torsignlwns  of  qn 
tiTtnaWe  color  and  bssm. 

Wbat  has  happened  In  Dallas  oould  have 
happened  almost  anywbsrs.  Is  a  great  city 
to  bs  Judgsd  by  tbs  setlaa  of  a  mail-order 
forelgn-msds  rlfls  said  to  bav«-bs«a  flrsd  by 
a  self-oonfesssd  Msrslst  and  aii&nlrar  of 
oommuninn?  Can  dsesnt-mlndsd  psople 
falriy  Judge  a  el^  by  tbs  blast  of  a  pawn- 
shop type  revolvsr  stssltblly  wlsMsd  by  a 
Chicago-born  night  olub  and  dsnos  baU  Op- 
erator with  a  strange  penchant  tor  dating 
strip-teasers  and  a  passion  tor  sodal  climb- 
ing?   Ood  forbid. 

East  Texas  peoole  know  tbs  heart  and 
spirit  of  Dallas.  Ws  want  to  tsU  the  Natton 
and  ths  world  that  we  regard  It  as  mani- 
festly unfair  and  cruelly  vtatdletlve  tor  per- 
sons standing  on  tbs  Idtotio  frings  to  try  to 
recast  ths  imacs  of  Dallas  la  a  mold  of  com- 
mon outlawry  beesnas  of  tbs  foul  deeds  of 
two  dlsoontended  misflta  wbo  set  ttasmselvee 
as  prosecutor.  Jury.  Judge  and  executioner 
of  ttielr  fdlowman. 

DaUaa  la  a  great  oHy.  Dallas  Is  big.  dy- 
namic, f oresful,  cosmopolitan.  Dallas  also 
Is  dvto-mlnded.  cultural,  patriotic,  reUglous. 
DaUas  has  tbs  msrks  of  ebsiaetsr  sad  cour- 
age, enterprlss  and  Isadersblp,  scbisrement 
and  stabUlty,  TWon  sad  a  stsadfSst  dedica- 
tion to  high  purposs. 

The  great  tradltlana  of  the  tree  preee — 
eetobllshed  by  the  lAto  O.  B.  Dealey  of  the 
DaUas  Morning  News  and  the  lata  Bdwin 
Kelst  and  Tom  Gooeb  of  ths  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  and  so  ably  and  oommendably  per- 
petuated today  by  Ted  Dealey  and  Joe  Dea- 
ley of  the  News  sad  by  John  W.  Bunyon  and 
Jamea  F.  Chambers  of  tbs  TImss  Herald — 
provide  a  rich  heritage  which  both  DaUas 
and  east  Texaa  admire  and  cherish. 

DaUas  Is  a  major  stronghold  of  private 
enterprise  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest— 
the  cherished  ftee  system  which  from  the 
earUest  days  of  ths  ItepubUe  has  underwrit- 
ten and  continues  to  sustsln  the  material 
strength  of  our  Nation.  This  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  Individual  opportunity,  ao 
faltlifuUy  nurtured  and  vigorously  promoted 
by  Dallas,  not  only  affords  the  people  the 
hlgliest  standard  of  Uvlng  the  world  has  ever 
known  but  has  given  multlpUed  bUUons  of 
dollars  worth  of  aid  and  succor  to  down- 
trodden peoples  and  weaker  nations  the 
world  around. 

In  a  measure  almoet  beyond  deecription. 
DaUas  has  contributed  to  the  progrees  and 
strengthened  the  Image  of  Texas  as  a  leader 
among  the  Btatea  of  the  UnltMi.  The  State 
fair  of  Texas,  although  not  exclusively  a 
Dallas  Institution,  has  been  developed  and 
(^Mrated  by  Dallas  for  Texas  as  a  whole.  It 
has  become  the  greatest  exposition  of  ite 
kind  in  the  Nstlon.  The  Cotton  Bowl,  buUt 
and  largely  financed  by  Dallaa.  la  nationally 
recognized  as  a  symbol  of  Texas  and  iU  lead- 
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and  the  great  central 
In  the  field  of  Ineurance, 
as  Dan  Williams  and 
many  others  symbollz- 
whlch  has  built  a  large 
companies   which   now 
Jor  headq\iarter8  of  this 
tkmal  service, 
pioneering  role  of  indus- 
of  Dallaa  and  much  of 
leadership  of  the  late  John 
ttM  present  day  leader- 
Carpenter  and  assodatea 
dream   and   worthwhile 
•Ssm  Trinity  River  and  de- 
tremeadous  potential, 
tn  Bast  Texas  are  keenly 
by  the  magnificent 
which   W.   W. 
to   play   In   Dallas   and 
Ttsas.      The    eyee    of 
teen  on  the  valtiable  leader- 
<  lermany,   chairman  of   the 
Creninlaslfwi.     The  hopes 
Baat  Ttaas  and  a  great 
ride  with  the  cur- 
'  Oeorge  A.  Wilson  and  aa- 
L.  D.  Webster  and  others 
doom  8Car  Steel  Co. 
to  Dallas  tot  Its  rellgloxu. 
eultoral    Inspiration    and 
bhrse  generations  and  more, 
I  ttended  and  regularly  fol- 
oC  Its  fine  churchee 
ta^tltotlosM.  Its  ooUegee  and 
art  eentecs   and   llbrarlee. 
symphonlee.  operas  and 


and  honorable  and  hard- 
kre  the  hallmark  of  Dallas, 
able,  dedicated,  and  widely 
In  Barto  Cabell — a  man 
has  kmg  admired  and 
noted  for  Its  energetic  and 
government. 
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development  as  an  Inland  Industrial  cen- 
ter— we  have  had  the  assurance  that  Dallas 
was  at  our  side. 

Dallas  has  been  the  friend  of  east  Texas 
acroes  the  years.  Our  material,  cultural, 
and  religious  Interests  are  rooted  In  Dallas. 
As  for  m&ny  of  us  east  Texans.  our  friends 
and  kinfolk  are  there,  and  some  are  burled 
there.    Our  hearts  are  there. 

In  this  hoxir  of  crisis  and  distress  when 
the  bright  Image  of  Dallas  Is  under  outside 
fire,  we  In  east  Texas  will  not  turn  our 
backs  and  run.  In  the  face  of  a  rising 
chortis  of  leftwlng  attacks  and  condemna- 
tion, we  will  not  sit  cowed  In  silence.  While 
some  may  run  for  cover  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  red  smear  brigade,  we  will  stand  up 
with  Dallas  and  be  counted  at  her  side. 

For.  you  see,  we  know  the  great  heart 
and  the  true  spirit  of  Dallas  and  have  the 
firm  Imprint  of  her  proud  portrait  In  our 
hearts.  Whoever  would  wantonly  distort 
and  smear  her  fair  image  must  learn  that 
when  outsiders  jump  on  Dallas  they  also 
jump  on  Texas. 

Fair  warning  Is  enough.  While  all  hon- 
orable Texans  condenm  and  decry  deliberate 
acts  of  violence,  we  here  and  now  serve 
piibllc  notice  to  character  assassins  of  what- 
ever Ilk  and  color  that  the  outragec*  spirit 
and  righteous  Indignation  of  a  united  Texas 
must  be  reckoned  with,  both  now  and 
hereafter. 

1  Casl  L.  Estes. 


Tke  17Slk  AniTcrsvy  Diiucr  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Scrrice,  February  22,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACKUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud  Is  the  VS.  Custtxns  Service 
which  Is  celet>rating  Its  175th  anniversary 
this  year.  The  Congress  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  mark  this  anniver- 
sary with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities and  President  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson 
issued  a  proclamation  designating  1964 
as  "U.S.  Customs  Year." 
"  In  keeping  with  this  legislation,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  held  an  anniversary 
dinner-dance  on  Saturday,  February  22. 
1964,  at  a  Washington  hotel  where  close 
to  1.000  people  assembled  to  launch  the 
anniversary  program  for  this  year. 
Among  those  In  attendance  were  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens.  Members 
of  Congress.  Jurists,  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Customs  Brokers  &  For- 
warders Association  of  America,  Inc.,  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
the  National  Customs  Service  Associa- 
tion, and  many  others. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  entire  cost 
of  this  affair  was  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  tickets  to  customs 
employees  In  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia.  New  York.  Detroit,  and 
other  cities;  and  to  custom  brokers  and 
attorneys  from  out  of  town.  Customs 
personel  from  out  of  town  paid  their  own 
way  and  hotel  expenses  so  that  this  en- 
tire affair  was  conducted  at  no  expense 
to  Government. 

Indeed,  the  UJS.  Treasury  has  benefited 
from  the  customs  anniversary. 


On  the  initiative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  a  oommemoratlTe  postal  card  with 
a  UJS.  customs  design  for  the  4-cent 
stamp.  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Ralph  W.  mcholaon  stated  at  the  ban- 
quet that  40  million  of  these  have  been 
printed  and  have  been  placed  on  sale 
at  post  offices  throughout  the  country. 
The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  collectors 
for  flrst-day  covers  is  so  brisk  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  indicated  that  the  print  order 
was  increased  before  the  stamp  was 
placed  on  sale.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Post  Office  will  realize  $1,400,000— 
less  expenses — from  the  sale  of  the  cus- 
toms commemorative  postal  card. 

This  is  typical  of  our  customs  service. 
They  always  do  things  with  an  eye  to 
how  the  United  States  can  benefit.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  aniUversary  banquet,  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  most  of  us  when  be  said : 

Your  determination  to  continue  seeking 
ways  to  improve  your  service  to  the  traveling 
pubUc.  and  to  the  international  business 
community.  Is  to  be  commended.  After  175 
years,  you're  not  reatlng  on  your  oars.  Tour 
efforts  have  been  Instnunental  In  further- 
ing the  administration's  policy  of  encourag- 
ing foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
speeding  up  customs  procedures,  by  en- 
couraging facelifting  of  our  various  ports 
and,  above  all.  by  greeting  visitors  to  our 
shores  with  courteous,  efficient  personnel — 
our  dockslde  dispensers  of  good  will. 

It  Is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  those 
of  us  la  the  Tmmvrf  Department  to  salute 
Customs  employees  on  their  176th  birth- 
day. To  Assistant  Secretary  Bead,  to  Com- 
missioner Nichols,  and  to  all  of  you,  I  say 
for  all  of  us  In  the  Department — congratu- 
lations on  a  Job  well  done. 

One  of  the  keynote  speakers  at  the  an- 
niversary banquet  was  Walter  J.  Mercer, 
president  of  the  National  Customs 
Broken  ft  Forwarders  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  a  man  who  Is  widely  re- 
spected in  the  trade  tn  which  he  has  been 
a  leading  figure  for  more  than  40  years. 
Mr.  Mercer  took  as  his  theme  the  fact 
that  the  customs  service  has  fewer  per- 
sonnel today  than  it  had  in  the  time  of 
Calvin  CooUdge,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  fourfold  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  customs  work  performed  by 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  Mercer  stated  that  In 
his  opinion  the  UJ3.  customs  service, 
needed  strengthening  In  order  to  im- 
prove our  safeguards  against  narcotic 
smuggling  along  our  borders  and  In  our 
Great  Lakes  ports  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  On  behalf  of  the  association  he 
represents,  Mr.  Mercer  urged  that  there 
be  a  general  Increase  In  customs  person- 
nel to  expedite  the  greatly  Increased 
volume  of  International  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  all  of  which  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  customs. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  U.S.  customs 
service  and  eq;>eclally  to  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  Phll^  Nichols,  Jr.. 
who  has  taken  the  leadership  In  stream- 
lining and  simplifying  the  customs  serv- 
ice since  his  appointment  to  this  post  In 
1961.  They  are  doing  a  yeoman  Job  and 
everyone  (rf  us  Is  better  off  as  a  result  of 
this  Job.  However,  they  must  be  given 
the  tools  If  they  are  to  do  their  Jobs  with 
the  efficiency,  skill,  and  devotion  which 
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have  characterized  their  performance  up 
until  now. 

Mr.  I%>eaker.  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  excerpts  from  aiweches  made 
at  the  iMmquet  Iqr  Commissioner  at  Cus- 
toms Philip  Nichols.  Jr..  Mr.  John  J. 
Murphy,  national  president  of  the  orga- 
nlzatloa.  together  with  the  gree^igs  sent 
l>y  President  I^ndoa  B.  J<dmson  and  the 
Honoralde  John  W.  MoCokmack,  Speaker 
of  the  VB.  House  of  Representatives. 
They  follow: 

Spkbch  bt  CoMMiaszoirEa  Nichols 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary.  Chief  Judge 
Oliver,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  176th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  VA.  customs  service  which 
we  celebrate  this  evening  along  with  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington.  He  by  sign- 
ing a  blU  Into  law  brought  oiu-  service  Into 
being  a  century  and  three-quarters  ago. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  presence  here  this 
evening  of  so  many  distinguished  friends. 
They  have  come  to  honor  not  us  but  the  men 
and  women  who,  for  over  176 '  years  have 
contributed  to  the  customs  service  their 
Integrity,  their  energy,  and  capability — In 
fact,  their  lives,  and  all  that  they  were. 

From  every  part  of  the  country,  and  from 
many  foreign  ports,  there  have  come  mes- 
sages from  those  who  coiild  not  be  here  in 
person. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  of  many.  The  other 
day,' an  ordinary  birthday  card  was  received 
from  an  anonymous  sender  In  San  Diego, 
Calif.  On  It  was  scrawled  simply:  "Happy 
17&th  birthday."  You  may  be  surprised, 
Mr.  Secretary,  to  learn  from  this  that  our 
Incoming  maU  does  not  consist  entirely  of 
abusive  letters. 

The  other  day  I  pinned  on  Alan  Pottlnger 
a  50-year  service  pin.  the  first  such  I  had 
ever  presented — or  even  seen.  Porty-flve- 
year  pins  are  common,  however,  In  Ciutoms, 
and  a  40-year  man  Is  a  mere  neophyte.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  a  lady,  one  of  our 
presldentlaUy  appointed  collectors,  told  me 
she  often  felt  like  a  petunia  in  a  bed  of 
perennials.  At  times  I  feel  the  same  way. 
However,  Customs  Is  like  a  garden  In  which 
each  of  us  can  contribute  his  or  her  own 
peculiar  fragrance.  One  talent  or  two  or 
five  are  all  equally  welcome.  The  tasks  of 
Customs  are  almost  infinitely  varied.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  diverse  they  are  never  dull. 
Mr.  Pottlnger  In  all  those  50  years  never  has 
been  sure  the  coming  day  would  not  provide 
something  fresh  and  different  frona  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  befwe.  People  stay 
so  long  in  Customs  because  they  know  they 
are  needed,  and  they  are  never  bored. 

We  who  are  here  remember  the  dead  but 
tonight  we  can  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
living.  That  is  what  oiu-  predecessors  of  176 
years  would  have  wanted  us  to  do.  It  Is 
what  they  did  themselves.  Besides  being 
deserving  public  servants,  they  were  good 
company,  too.  As  the  evening  goee  along, 
let's  hoist  an  extra  one  for  them.  Thank 
you. 

Remahks  op  John  J.  MtntPRT,  National 
PREsiDKitT,  National  Customs  Servick  As- 
sociation 

I  am  honored  Indeed  to  repreeent  em- 
ployees of  the  customs  service.  This  Is  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  thait  a  rep- 
reeentatlve  of  the  employees  has  been  able 
to  Join  wltti  top  management  at  such  an 
affair. 

The  idea  of  organising  ouatoms  emgiloyees 
Into  one  homogeneous  group  was  oonoelved 
during  World  Wmt  I  at  tUm  ttmt.  A 
but  determined  pxiop  at  Ohloayo 
empiofMS  had  oooestTed  tb*  plan  of  totm- 
ing  tlietr  own  organlaaMoa;  its  til— ted  to  Hw 
weUare  of  aU  emptoyeaa  of  aU  uuimiaUuMs 


and  pay  levels,  and  directed  and  guided  by 
the  employeea  ttiemselves. 

The  reqyose  by  other  employeee  was  ex- 
traordinary: branchee  q>rang  up  ail  over  the 
country  and  interest  was  so  strong  that  the 
first  NCSA  convention  was  held  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  In  August  1926. 

Thus  was  bom  the  National  Customs  Serv- 
ice Association,  an  organization  reeolute  In 
Its  purpose  to  unite  the  soattered  thousands 
of  customs  employees  into  a  single  organiza- 
tion. An  organization  led  by  custxxns  em- 
ployees and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  customs  personnel. 
An  organlaatlon  determined  to  furthw  In 
every  legitimate  way  their  interests  and  wel- 
fare. 

When  President  Kennedy  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  10088,  the  order  setting  up  of- 
ficial relations  between  employee  organiza- 
tions and  management,  NCSA  petitioned  for 
recognition  and  was  accorded  co\^ntrywlde 
formal  recognition  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  by  both 
the  Bureau  and  the  Treasury  Departmmt. 
NCSA  is  the  only  organization  to  receive 
this  recognition. 

The  employee-management  cooperation 
program  wlU  not  work  without  the  affirma- 
tive willingness  to  cooperate  that  Preeldent 
Kennedy  urged  when  he  issued  the  order. 
Lipservice  and  going  through  the  motions 
are  a  stu-e  way  to  kill  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence that  must  be  present.  We  have  never 
had  such  incidents  in  our  relations  and  we 
are  confident  \hat  we  fiever  shall.  It  Is  our 
view  that  by  working  together  we  can  make 
the  Customs  Service  a  model  for  other  agen- 
cies. 

NCSA  is  a  responsible,  reasonable  orga- 
nization. As  a  matter  of  policy  we  refer  to 
top  management  only  those  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  at  the  local  level.  We 
prefer  to  work  cooperatively  at  all  levels  but 
are  prepared  to  fight  vigorously  for  what  we 
believe  is  right  and  proper.  We  have  never 
shirked  our  responsibility  to  defend  our 
point  of  view. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bad  old  days  of 
1925  to  find  at  this  176th  anniversary  dinner 
a  representative  of  an  employee  organization 
on  the  dais  standing  beside  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  is  certainly 
as  it  should  be  and  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  President  Kennedy's  Executive  order 
that  employee  organizations  and  manage- 
ment should  be  equal  partners  in  carrying 
out  the  public  business.  President  Johnson 
likewise  has  endorsed  this  principle  and  as 
the  days  f>as8  many  of  our  dreams  of  mean- 
ingful cooperation  will  become  a  reality. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Customs  Service 
Association,  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  oppcMrtunlty  to  address  such  a  distin- 
guished audience.  I  pledge  myself  to  do 
all  within  my  power  to  protect  and  perpet- 
uate the  fine  reputation  and  good  name  of 
the  Customs  Service  In  which  so  many  of  us 
have  invested  a  lifetime  of  labor.    Thank  you. 

TEMPOaAKT  WHITB  HOUSE, 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
Hon.  Philip  Nichols,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  convey  my  congratulations  to  the 
men  and  womm  of  the  VB.  customs  service 
on  this  memorable  occasion  which  marks 
one  and  three-quarters  centuries  of  service  to 
the  American  people.  The  Nation  Joins  me 
In  saluting  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  Its 
afltoleiiey,  for  Its  devotion,  for  Its  economy 
of  <^>erattoii.  and  for  Its  cooperation  with 
other  QovemmMit  agenelea  In  carrying  out 
the  law*  of  tlia  land.  TIm  Bureau  haa  pUyed 
a  hlatorle  role  la  the  growth  of  modem  ad- 
mlalatratlaii  and  the  development  of  otn- 
revenue  system. 

With  beat  wtshea. 

LTndon  B.  Johnson. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Philip  Nichols,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  defply  regret  my  inability  to  be  present 
tonight  to  attend  the  dinner  In  honor  of 
the  n.S.  Customs  Service.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  had  the  highest  peracmal  regard 
for  the  men  and  women  in  the  customs  serv- 
ice. Their  integrity,  abUlty,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  record  of  achievement  down  throu|^  the 
years  Is  unsurpassed  and  has  brought  honor 
and  glory  to  the  profeeslon  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  worker.  The  work  of  customs  Is  com- 
plex and  dUBcult  to  administer,  but  the  cus- 
toms people  have  carried  out  their  tasks  with 
superb  sklU  and  unfailing  integrity.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  salute  the  customs  service. 
It  has  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will 
continue  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  people 
whom  It  has  served  so  well. 

John  W.  McCoaiCACK, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


Panama  Canal :  Key  Tarf  et  of  Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rapidly  evolving  struggle  for  conquest  of 
the  Caribbean,  in  which  my  able  and  dls- 
ttngiilshed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  has  pointed  out  many  times 
that  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  key  target 
and  Ouant&namo  is  the  bastion  guard- 
ing the  northern  flank  of  its  Atlantic 
approaches,  events  have  shaped  up  es- 
sentially as  predicted  by  him. 

In  general  the  mass  news  media  of  our 
coimtry  has  not  measured  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  truthful  and  objective 
service,  and  our  people  have  been  forced 
to  rely  on  small  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals specialized  organizaticms,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Pan-American  Policy 
of  New  York,  of  which  Harold  Lord  Var- 
ney  is  president. 

Writing  frcMn  knowledge  gained  from 
long  experience  with  the  problems  of 
Latin  America,  Mr.  Vamey,  in  the 
January-February  1964  issue  of  Pan- 
american  Headlines  presents  highly  sig- 
nificant fact  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  Caribbean.  He  explains  how  the 
United  States  was  fouled  up  at  Panama 
and  names  some  of  those  resp(Hisible 
therefor,  about  the  interaction  of  Guan- 
tanamo  and  the  Panama  Canal  on  each . 
other  and  why  the  loss  of  one  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  surrender  of  the  other, 
how  the  stand  of  the  n.S.  Army  in  de- 
fending the  Canal  Z<me  against  the  Red- 
led  and  directed  Panamanian  assaults 
served  to  bring  the  Red  leadership  into 
the  open,  the  Identity  of  the  author  of 
an  antl-UJ3.  editorial  on  the  Panama 
Canal  In  the  New  York  Times  as  pro- 
Castro  Herb«^  Matthews,  and  the  sinis- 
ter part  that  Carl  Caysen  of  the  Whito 
House  staff  may  play  In  the  future  as  the 
Panama  story  unfolds. 

PerUnnxt  excerpts  from  the  Indicated 
issue  of  Panamerlcan  Headlines  follow: 
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J.  Lombardo.  commander  In  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  before  the  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  In  Washington. 
February  3. 
Mr.  Lombardo  said: 

"And  what  is  the  next  one  after  Panama? 
It  is  Ouantanamo  Bay. 

"The  reason  that  Kremlin  and  Castro  are 
so  Insistently  demanding  we  renegotiate  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  Is  obvious.  They  want 
to  wwk  us  into  a  position  where  we  will 
establish  the  precedent  for  renegotiating  our 
treaty  on  Guantanamo  Bay. 

"Anyone  who  says  Guantanamo  Bay  Is 
not  vitally  Important  to  our  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — and  the  United  States 
in  particular — is  Just  plain  viTong.  Guan- 
Unamo  Bay.  because  of  the  takeover  of 
Cuba  by  the  Kremlin.  Is  even  more  Impor- 
tant than  It  has  ever  been  before.  If  we 
are  going  to  maintain  our  position  in  the 
Caribbean  area;  if  we  are  going  to  protect 
the  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal;  if  we 
are  going  to  checkmate  the  growing  Rus- 
sian power  in  the  Caribbean,  then  we  must 
retain  Ouantanamo  Bay. 

"Why?  Guantanamo  Bay  la  the  largest 
natural  harbor  In  the  world.  It  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable training  base  for  our  fleet.  Also,  we 
must  maintain  control  of  Guantanamo  In 
order  to  protect  the  strategic  Windward  Pas- 
sage— that  narrow  strip  of  water  between 
Cuba  and  Haiti.  Through  the  Windward 
Passage  flows  moet  of  the  sea  traffic  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Into  the  Caribbean  and 
to  the  canal.  If  we  lose  Guantanamo  Bay 
It  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  com- 
munism makes  its  move  toward  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  And  If  those  go 
Red  then  Puerto  Rico  is  outflanked  and 
Jeopardized,  our  control  of  the  Caribbean 
endangered. 

"A  key  reason  the  Reds  want  us  out  of 
Guantanamo  is  so  they  can  have  it.  You 
can  be  sure  that  the  moment  the  last  U.S. 
ship  sailed  out  of  Oxiantanamo  Bay,  the 
first  Russian  submarine  would  sail  In.  If 
the  Kremlin  gets  Ouantanamo  Bay  as  a 
submarine  base.  It  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time — and  a  very  short  time — before  the 
Soviet  missUe-throwlng  and  torpedo-flring 
submarines  will  be  routinely  cruising  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Thanks  to  Oen.  Andrew  P.  O'Meara.  the 
leading  Communist  role  In  the  Canal  Zone 
violence  was  brought  out  into  the  open. 
The  facts  are  now  avaUable.  At  least  70 
known  Oommunists  and  Castroites  took  part 
in  the  attack.  Panama  authorities  arrested 
10  of  these,  but  they  were  quickly  released 
and  the  Communist  issue  was  played  down 
by  the  Chlarl  government.  It  now  appears 
that  Communist  speakers  dominated  the 
rally  of  students  at  the  National  Institute 
in  Panama  City  and  started  the  march  on 
the  Balboa  High  School.  Communist  lead- 
ers who  addressed  the  rally  were  Floyd 
Britton.  Carlos  Htmes,  and  Virginia  Ramirez. 
"Kill  Americans"  was  urged  by  Communist 
exhorters.  Other  well-known  Communists 
seen  or  photographed  diiring  the  course  of 
the  attack  on  the  zone  were  Cesar  Carras- 
quUla,  Thelma  King.  Victor  AvUa.  Andres 
Oalvan  Lorenzo,  Biglo  Salas.  and  Augusto 
Aroeemena. 

The  New  York  Times  Is  up  to  its  old  busi- 
ness of  confusionism  in  the  Panama  crisis. 
In  a  sitxuttion  which  calls  for  a  firm  imlted 
American  stand,  the  Times  Is  for  siu-render. 
On  January  19  it  declared :  "A  genuinely  Joint 
United  States-Panama  control  should  be 
possible,  and  would  probably  be  the  beet 
s<riutlon.  Some  strxlents  of  the  problem  are 
opting  for  internationalization,  preferably 
imder  the  United  Nations.  A  supranational 
commission  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statee  is  another  possibility.  What  is  not 
possible  is  a  continuation  of  the  present 
situation  vrithout  any  change  at  all." 

Who  wrote  these  *  editorials?  Tou  have 
guessed  it.  It  is  our  old  friend.  Castro- 
praising    Herbert    Matthews.    He    admitted 


his  authorship  of  the  Times  Panama  edi- 
torials in  a  recent  TV  appearance. 

The  man  to  wateh  on  Panama  is  Oarl  Cay- 
sen,  deputy  spadal  assistant  to  the  President 
on  security  aSaiis.  Mr.  Cayaen  has  been 
handling  Piiuuna  affairs  for  the  White 
House  for  some  time.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
the  man  who  has  been  encouraging  Canal 
Zone  Governor  Fleming  in  the  appeasement 
policy  which  has  so  outrsged  the  sonites.  A 
former  economies  professoi'  at  Harvard.  Cay- 
sen  came  to  Washington  early  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  as  one  of  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen. During  the  weeks  ahead  he  will 
be  President  Johnson's  transmission  belt  to 
Panama. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Willum  J.  Kelly,  Presi- 
dent, at  llSth  Awraal  Banqaet  of  the 
St  Patrick  Society  of  Brooklyn,  March 
17,1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NSW  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  17, 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  attending  the 
115th  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Society  of  Bnxridyn  at  the  Americana 
Hotel.  New  York  City.  I  should  like  to 
include  with  these  remarks  the  address 
of  my  good  friend,  the  president  of  the 
society,  Hon.  WillUun  J.  Kelly,  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  program  of  the 
evening : 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Connelly,  Reverend  Pathers, 
distinguished  guests,  officers  and  members 
of  the  St.  Patrick  Society  of  Brooklyn  and 

friends. 

As  president  of  the  St.  Patrick  Society  of 
Brooklyn  I  extend  to  aU  here  a  moet  cordial 
greeting  and  warm  welcome  to  this — the 
115th  banquet  (rf  our  society. 

I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  man  who 
gave  so  freely  of  hU  time  and  energy  to 
make  this  dinner  the  succees  that  it  is.  our 
dinner  chairman  and  my  longtime  friend, 
John  P.  Oeoghan. 

To  Oeorge  Hunt,  ova  capable  and  efficient 
financial  secretary,  who  extended  himself 
to  the  limit — as  he  does  in  everything  per- 
taining to  ova  society,  I  offer  my  profound 
appreciation. 

To  the  vice  chairmen,  the  stewards  and 
all  the  good  people  here  tonight  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

Our  society  was  started  In  January  1860 
by  a  group  of  Irish  Brooklynites  to  promote 
Irish  culture,  literature,  good  will,  and 
charity  and  to  publicly  honor  the  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Patrick's  birth  with  a  dinner. 
Through  the  years  that  tradition  has  been 
scrupulously  honered  and  tonight  I  am 
proud  to  take  part  in  its  preservation. 

In  the  early  days — as  today — our  society 
was   composed   of  men   prominent  in   the  - 
religious,   civic,    and   btislneas   life   of   our 
community. 

The  membership  st  that  time  was  limited 
to  50  men  of  Irish  ancestry. 

The  ilrst  election  of  eOcers  was  held  on 
Pebruary  11.  I860,  at  Colgin's  Kagje  Hotel  on 
Pulton  Street  and  John  OlCahoney  was 
chosen  as  its  flrst  president. 

The  flrst  dinner  of  tlM  society  was  held 
In  a  oofleehouas  near  the  Fulton  Perry  at 
a  cost  at  60  cesits  a  pasiiii  At  this  dinner 
the  object  of  the  society  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 
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To  preeerve  the  traditions  and  history  of 
Ireland; 

TO  stir  in  the  hearts  of  Irish  Mood  the 
love  for  the  poetry  and  literature  ot  Ireland 
as  well  as  to  protect  Ms  Indlfwnt  meimhere. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  society  has 
carried  dut  the  alms  and  purpeeee  of  Its 
founders. 

For  example.  In  1881  Charlee  Parnell,  the 
Irish  patriot,  appeared  before  the  society  to 
appeal  for  funds  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  Irish  people  during  the  potato  famine. 

Without  hesitation  Uie  society  answered 
the  call. 

Later,  in  1890,  when  Parnell  himself  was 
on  trial  for  his  life  as  a  result  of  his  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  peasantry  the  society 
contributed  to  his  defense  the  svmi  of  81,200. 

On  February  3,  1928,  at  the  Hotel  Roose~ 
velt.  the  St.  Patrick  Society  honored  William 
Thomas  Cosgrove,  the  then  president  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

And  now  tonight,  in  this  year  of  1964,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  honor  to  continue  an 
old  tradition  and  I  invoke  the  blessing  of 
St.  Patrick  upon  you  In  the  well-known 
words  of  the  poet,  Brian  CHlgglns. 

"ST.  PATRICK'S  DAT 

"When  Ireland's  glorious  festival  is  with  us 

once  again; 
When   memories   of   the    golden   past    are 

crowding  hill  and  glen; 
When  saints  in  Heaven  are  pleading  for  the 

faithful  and  the  t^ue; 
May  St.  Patrick  win  the  blessing  and  the 

peace  of  Ood  tox  you." 

Ths  Ons  Httkdbxo  and  Fifteentr  Annual 
Banquxt  or  THE  St.  Patrick  SocisrT  of 
Bkookltn 

THIS  teas  oua  socixtt  honors  the  memort 

or    JOHN    BOTI.E    0'REIU.T,     1844-90 

John  Boyle  OlVeilly  was  bom  at  Dowth. 
Casrtle.  County  Meath.  Jxine  28,  1844,  the  son 
of  William  David  O'Reilly,  mathematician 
and  schoolmaster,  and  Eliza  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
He  was  educated  in  his  father's  Nettlevllle 
Instlt\ite  and  at  11  years  he  was  i4}prentlced 
to  the  Drogheda  Argus,  to  take  tlie  place  of 
his  brother  who  was  ill.  He  served  as  a 
printer  and  reporter.  He  became  a  Fenian, 
and  in  1868  tot  the  puxpoee  of  propaganda, 
he  enlisted  in  the  British  Army  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Ireland.  In  1868  he  was  court-mar- 
tialed and  sentenced  to  death,  but  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  flrst  to  life,  than  to  20 
years'  imprisonment.  After  solitary  conflne- 
ment  in  Mlllbank  Prison,  hard  labor  at  Chat- 
ham, and  a  term  at  Dartmoc»r,  in  1867  he  was 
transported  to  West  Australia.  He  escaped 
in  1860  on  an  American  whaling  vessel  and 
reached  Philadelphia  in  November  1860. 

O'Reilly  went  to  Boeton  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  tbe  Pilot,  the  most  Influential  Roman 
Catholic  paper  in  America.  Later  he  ptu*- 
chased  a  pert  Interest  in  it  and  became  its 
manager  and  editor  in  <ihief .  A  proliflc  writ- 
er, a  fluent  speaker,  an  ardent  patriot  for 
both,  his  native  and  adopted  lands  and  a  de- 
vout Oatbolic,  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
flery  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Jew,  the 
Negro,  the  American  Indian,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Irish  independence.  His  death  in  August 
1800  brought  together  people  of  all  races, 
great  and  humble,  to  mourn  the  man  who 
had  fought  for  freedom  and  who  had  spent 
himself  for  Justice. 

To  America,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  came  as  a 
hunted  strangw,  a  condemned  wanderer 
from  another  land.  He  liad  much  to  tell  us, 
for  he  had  learned  much.  He  learned  as  a 
soldier,  poet,  fighter,  editor,  Irish  patriot, 
British  convict,  Yankee  sailor,  and  the  great- 
est lesson  he  taught  us  was  the  lesson  of 
brotherhood  and  tolerance. 

The  reverence  and  affection  with  which  he 
treasured  his  American  citizenship  was  an 
example  to  all  who  profess  their  belief  in  the 
freedom  and  liberty  which  is  ours. 


omcsas 

William  J.  Kelly,  president;  George  H. 
Heam,  flrst  vice  president;  Walter  B.  Cooke, 
second  vice  president;  Joseph  fl.  Farrell, 
third  vice  president;  ntmk  D.  Qllllgan, 
fourth  vice  president;  Charles  R.  McNamee, 
treasurer;  Ptunk  O.  Baumann,  historian;  and 
Thomas  J.  Oulte,  almoner. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  P.  Connelly,  chap- 
lain. 

Albert  J.  Byrnes,  recording  secretary. 

Oeorge  W.  Hunt,  financial  secretray. 

Directors:  John  J.  Rjran.  chairman;  Wil- 
liam J.  Aliem,  Peter  CampbeU  Brown,  Albert 
W.  Byrnee,  John  E.  Cone,  Vincent  D.  Cronin, 
Jotm  P.  Hayes,  Joseph  P.  Hoey,  Walter  R. 
Kuhn,  John  J.  Lyncli.  Edward  J.  McDonald, 
James  T.  McDonald,  Miles  F.  McDonald, 
Francis  A.  McGrath,  J.  Courtney  McOroarty, 
Albert  8.  McOrover,  Alfred  C.  B.  McNelvn, 
Joseph  P.  O'Brien,  James  E.  O'Reilly,  John 
J.  Rooney,  Joseph  T.  Sharkey,  Edwin  V. 
Smith,  John  R.  Starkey,  and  D.  Ollbert 
Taylor. 

(Toasts  of  the  160th  annual  banquet  of 
the  St.  Patrick  Society  of  Brooklyn.) 

(Invocation.) 

("The  Star-Spangled  Banner.") 

(Toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.) 

Speakers:  John  F.  -Geoghan,  chairman, 
dinner  committee;  William  J.  Kelly,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  toastmaster;  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Francis  P.  Connelly,  PJL,  V.F.,  LLD., 
(cb&plsin  of  the  society,  pastor,  0\ir  Lady 
of  Refuge  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(Benediction.) 


Rotarian  Good  HVIX  Exchange 


Bemeau  from  Bolbec-Iillebonne — dental 
surgeon — and  Mr.  Rogws  Perrotte  and 
his  daughter,  Mlas  Jeanlne  Perrotte, 
from  Dleppe--edueatton. 

Visiting  Staunton.  Va.:  Bfr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Andrleux,  (insurance),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleifant — tranqwrtatlon^ 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Kerleau — chemi- 
cal products,  all  from  Ouingamp. 

Visiting  WaynedtMro.  Va.:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jean  Guay  from  Brest — ^real  estate, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Godard  from 
Bolbec-Lillebonne— agricultural  equip- 
ment. 

Visiting  Front  Royal,  Va.:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henri  Busnel  from  Dinan — clothing 
industry — and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Raoux 
from  Dinan — biologist. 

Visiting  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesm  Germond  from  Alenctm — ^phy- 
sician— and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francois  Tre- 
baol  from  Brest — veterinarian. 

Visiting  liuray,  Va.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacques  Bordet,  and  their  daughter.  Miss 
Aleth  Bordet,  from  Alencon — depart- 
ment stores. 

Visiting  New  Market,  Va.:  Dr.  Bernard 
Gancel  from  Bolbec-Lillebonne — sur- 
geon, Mr.  Louis  Bizien  f  rtxn  Guingamp — 
optician — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Paul  Largenton  from  GKiingamp — ^jewel- 
ry, watchmaker. 

Visiting  Strasburg,  Va.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andre  Doucet — chemist — and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Henri  Gazel  de  la  Contrie — phy- 
sician— all  from  Bolbec-Lillebonne. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  VTMama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  visit  of  a 
group  of  French  Rotarians  and  members 
of  their  families  to  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  as  guests  of  Rotarians  of  these 
States. 

These  visitors,  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  prof  essionid  and  business  pur- 
suits, now  are  in  the  host  communities 
as  household  guests  of  members  of  con- 
stituent clubs  of  Rotary  District  757. 

The  French  Rotailans  are  affiliated 
with  clubs  of  Rotary  District  164  in 
Prance. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
House  to  know  the  names,  home  commu- 
nities, and  occupations  of  those  who  are 
spending  several  days  in  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  Valley  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality arranged  by  Rotary  District 
Governor,  J.  K.  "Pat"  Patterson,  of 
Staunton.  Va.,  and  the  officials  of  Ro- 
tary clubs  in  his  district: 

Visiting  Winchester,  Va.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacques  Levavasseur  from  Bolbec-Lille- 
bonne—pharmacy — and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierre  Seyer  from  Bolbec-Lillebonne — 
physician. 

Visiting  Woodstock,  Va.:  Mr.  Yves 
Leroux  from  Guingamp — ^law,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guy  Moros,  and  their  son,  Pat- 
rick Maros,  from  Ouingamp — ^physician. 

Visiting  Bridgewater  Va.:  Dr.  Marius 


A  Tribute  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wart 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JANES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1984 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
Veterans  of  For^gn  Wars  Washingt(m 
Conference  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
10.  1964.  The  affair  was  the  biggest  and 
most  successful  since  its  inauguration 
16  years  ago.  Highlight  of  this  confer- 
ence was  the  banquet  honcHlng  Monbers 
of  Congress  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  McH'e  than  400  Members  of  Con- 
gress attended  as  guests  of  department 
commanders  to  honor  their  colleague 
Senator  Carl  Hatdbm,  of  Arizona,  senior 
Member  of  Congress  and  dean  of  the 
Senate.  Senatcnr  Hatden  received  the 
first  Annual  Congressional  Award  gfven 
by  the  VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Joseph 
J.  Lombardo,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  host  at 
the  dinner. 

The  Department  of  Massachusets  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  comprises  239 
posts  In  18  districts  covering  9  counties 
and  has  a  total  standing  of  approxi- 
mately 43,000  members.  The  Massachu- 
setts delegation  was  well  represented  and 
led  by  State  Commander  Joseph  E.  An- 
derson of  Scituate,  State  Adjutant  Allen 
E.  VonDette,  and  Department  Quarter- 
master William  L.  McCarthy. 

The  following  past  d^iartment  com- 
manders were  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference and  banquet:  Jobn  A.  Tymian,  of 
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BrookUne;  \  UUam  R.  TunibuU.  of  Ja- 


hialeft  Plain 


^^tinsfleld:  .  i<Mt|»h  A.  Soerra.  of  Gard< 


ner; 

Ji 


Emdk> 
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March  26 


Sdward  W.  Hartuog,  of 


F.  llartno.  of  Brighton  ; 
J.  Ddkaey.  of  Beacon  Hill;  Paiil 
A.  MaM^a.  <(  Brookton;  Bernard  Cro- 
teao.  ot  Ptti  Odd:  TlMxnas  Macdonald, 
of  QHtakear:  W  l^jred  Guilbault.  of  Qiilncy ; 
Jotm  Biter,  af  Quincy;  WlUiam  Mac- 
donald, of  Wj  ipole:  Jobn  F.  Dargan,  Jr.. 


of 

Tbe  idUamiDg  inrojects  and  programs 
are  to  be  coidueted  and  sponsored  by 
the  Departmi  nt  of  Massachiisetts  VFW 
for  the  year  l»6S-«4: 

ConstructicQ  of  hospitals  programs, 
blood  diMior  i  rogram,  crippled  children's 
programs,  veterans  homes  for  Christmas 
program,  voipe  of  democracy  program. 
10,000  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents particiijated. 

Miss  teaxA  ler  pagent.  the  Ute-a-bike 
safety  prograj  a  for  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, tpe  community  service  pro- 
all  of  the  communities  and 
pated,  cosponsors  of  the 
program,  veterans  legis- 
latkHi  on  Skate  and  Federal  levels, 
widows  and  oi  phans  national  homes  pro- 
gram, Oovenior  of  the  Conunonwealth 
safety  prognim.  handiciu^ped  persons 
program  spot  sored  by  Mayor  John  Col- 


gram  tnwhld 
towns  partlc 
cystic  fll»OBfa 


lins  of  Boston 
aid  and  assist 
I  am  proud 
organizati<»i 


service  officers  program  to 
veterans  and  widows, 
to  be  a  member  of  this  fine 
md  at  this  time,  I  would 


like  to  pay  tr  bute  to  the  name,  the  rec- 


ord and  the 
Foreign  Wars 


regard,  is  th< 


glory  of  the  Veterans  of 
a  patriotic  body  conceived 

in  and  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  imlver- 

sal  freedom  apd  the  power  of  American 

ideals. 

A  TUB  u  IK  TO  Tbm  vrrzsAMS  or  tokeign  wars 

There  is  mjch  that  is  unusual  about 
our  country,  i  tot  only  in  terms  of  wealth 
but  In  terms  of  a  broad, 
historical  pei  Elective.  That  is  to  say. 
in  creating  t  ds  Nation  of  nations,  our 
forefathers  m  anaged  to  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner out  of  ke  iping  with  most  historical 
tradition.  Oi  le  of  the  most  remarkable 
aspects  of  our  national  career,  In  this 


way  in  which  there  has 


been  a  blendlj  ig  of  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary vlewpoln  ,  to  the  extent  that  we  as  a 
natl(Hi  can  be  leflt  from  one  without  re- 
jecting the  ot  ler.  This  blending  is  not 
the  only  reqidrement  for  a  successful 
democratic  re  ;>ublle;  it  is.  however,  one 
of  the  requln  ments,  and  a  vital  one. 

Since  first  flbe  struggle  for  democracy 
began,  centm  es  ago,  many  hopeful  re- 
publican gove  iiments  have  risen  to  view, 
only  to  fall  of  their  purpose  and  fade 
Into  the  reali  i  of  the  forgotten  dream. 
Political  cauies  for  these  disasters  are 
numerous,  /nd  yet,  of  all  causes,  two 
stand  out  as  paramount.  These  would 
be.  one:  Tha  a  newly  formed  republic 
frequently  att  smpts  to  protect  itself  with 
a  strong  arm  r.  and  In  time  It  is  taken 
over  by  that  a  -my,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Two:  That  ik  newly  formed  republic, 
seeing  to  a^oid  military  dictatorship, 
frequently  sp  ims  the  need  for  military 
might  and  soo  i  falls  prey  to  an  aggressive 
neighbor  stai  e.  which  In  turn  divests 
the  repubUe   A  its  sovereignty. 

Indeed  we.  ouraelves.  have  not  been 
immmw  to  ttt  threat  of  these  very  de- 


velopments in  our  history.  You  will  re- 
call, following  the  American  Revolution, 
the  way  in  which  certain  American  Army 
officers  developed  a  plan  for  military 
dictatorship,  in  which  General  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  named  as  dictator.  Under 
these  circtimstances,  Washington's  heroic 
and  historic  refusal  to  go  along  with  the 
plan  was  all  that  saved  us  from  disgrace 
in  the  eyes  of  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  also  will  recall  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  go  the  other  way,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  practically  re- 
duced our  Navy  to  the  point  of  non- 
existence. Wars  were  bad,  he  reasoned — 
and  navies  can  start  wars.  So  he  cut 
our  Navy  down  to  Insignificant  size,  and 
built  a  little  gimboat  fleet,  designed  ex- 
clusively for  defense  and  not  for  attack. 
But  when  the  War  of  1812  began,  the 
anti-Navy  policy  backfired.  For  most  of 
the  glory  we  won  In  that  war  was  gained 
on  the  high  seas,  by  what  few  full-size 
ships  we  had  left  in  our  Navy ;  while  the 
gimboats,  which  had  no  offensive  power, 
turned  out  to  have  no  defensive  power, 
either,  and  Admiral  Barney  had  to  scuttle 
the  whole  lot  of  them,  virtually  in  one 
fell  swoop. 

So  it  went,  throughout  the  19th  cen- 
tury: One  group  of  Americans  fearful 
of  a  strong  military  component,  another 
group  fearful  of  one  too  weak  for  na- 
tional defense.  One  group  holding  sway 
for  a  time,  demanding  the  creation  of  a 
large  standing  army  and 'or  a  big  navy; 
another  group,  seizing  power,  periodi- 
cally, demanding  the  reduction  of  mili- 
tary and  naVal  might,  in  the  name  of 
civil  authority,  unfettered  by  military  In- 
fluence. 

And  then,  at  last,  a  balance  was  struck ; 
a  balance  between  the  justified  fears  and 
possible  excesses  of  both  extremes. 

The  balance  In  question  appeared  at 
the  turn  of  the  century — at  the  close  of 
the  Spanish-American  War — when  for 
the  first  time,  American  veterans  began 
to  unite  with  an  eye  to  something  more 
than  their  own  personal  benefit. 

What  the  veterans  wanted,  and  what 
they  began  to  demand,  was  not  merely 
financial  remuneration;  not  merely  re- 
ward for  service.  Indeed,  what  they  de- 
manded were  many  things,  not  in  the 
name  of  personal  gain,  rather  in  the 
name  of  the  national  good.  Their  cam- 
paign in  this  regard  began  October  11, 
1899,  wh&a.  a  charter  was  granted  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  an  organization  by  the 
name  of  the  American  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Service.  After  a  brief  period  of 
activity,  the  founding  chapter  in  Ohio 
became  dormant,  but  was  later  revived. 
Meanwhile,  another  veterans'  organiza- 
tion had  begun  to  flourish  in  E>enver, 
Colo.,  under  the  name  of  the  Colorado 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines; 
and  still  another,  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Service.  Ihe  three  organizations 
merged  forces  in  1913,  to  become  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  in  so  do- 
ing set  the  stage  for  a  new  development 
in  American  political  life.  Hencefor- 
ward, there  was  to  be  a  large  body  of 
civilians,  with  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs, organized  and  ready  to  act  in  all 
matters  involving  the  political  security 
of  the  coimtry.  Here,  at  last,  was  a 
force  that  could  serve  both  sides — civil- 


ian and  military — ^wlth  the  object  of 
pulling  the  Nation  together,  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  ttmes  of  war;  a  group 
with  full  kno^Hedge  of  civilian  needs 
and  piuposes,  yet  fully  cognizant  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  requiremoits  as  well. 

Moreover,  there  was  to  be  about  this 
new  veterans'  group  a  qTecial  kind  of 
aura,  emenating  from  the  eligibility 
quaUflcations  of  the  organization  it- 
self— a  imique  qualification  requiring  ac- 
tual service  In  a  foreign  war,  insurrec- 
tion, or  expedition.  That  is,  none  but 
fighting  men  could  join. 

The  official  objects  of  the  VFW.  as 
prescribed  by  Congress  and  the  VFW 
constitution,  are  "fraternal,  patriotic, 
historical,  and  educational;  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  comradeship  among  its 
members;  to  assist  worthy  comrades;  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of 
our  dead;  and  to  assist  their  widows  and 
orphans;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitu- 
tion and  laws;  to  foster  true  patriotism; 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  Institutions 
of  American  freedom  and  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  United  States  from  all 
her  enemies,  whomsoever" 

All  these  objects,  set  forth,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  have  been  fulfilled,  beyond 
question,  by  a  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
forward-looking  leadership,  concerned 
not  only  with  self  but  with  the  full,  un- 
qualified success  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Nor  has  the  VFW  seen  fit  to 
limit  its  activities  to  any  marked  de- 
gree. On  the  contrary,  VFW  projects 
roam  far  afield,  into  many  diverse  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 

Veterans'  legislation,  of  course,  re- 
ceives considerable  attention  from  the 
masterminds  of  VFW  policy,  as  does 
also  the  distribution  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits. Moreover,  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
the  VFW  maintains  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  xmusual  child  welfare  proj- 
ects—the VFW  National  Home  for 
Orphans  of  War  Veterans. 

Another  admirable  national  activity 
of  the  VFW  Is  the  annual  Buddy  Poppy 
sale,  established  in  1922 — the  proceeds 
of  which  go  directly  to  the  organiza- 
tion's welfare  program  in  behalf  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  VFW  National 
Home. 

And  yet,  for  all  that — for  all  the  bene- 
ficial services  of  an  organization  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  veteran — 
the  fact  remains  that  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  VFW  is  its  position  mid- 
way between  the  world  of  the  civilian 
and  the  world  of  the  professional  soldier, 
a  position  invaluable  to  the  American 
cause. 

For  since  the  foundation  of  the  VFW, 
the  American  military  and  naval  forces 
have  plunged  into  battle  time  and  again, 
in  two  World  Wars,  the  Etorean  contro- 
versy and  many  lesser  conflicts,  includ- 
ing the  Boxer  Rebellion,  Philippine  in- 
surrection, Cuban  pacification,  the  Hai- 
tian campaign  of  1919-20,  the  Yangtze 
River  campaigns  of  1926-27  and  the 
Nicaraguan  campaign  of  1933. 

In  all  instances,  the  VFW  has  supported 
the  demand  for  military  might.  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  time  for  action  was 
at  hand  and  lack  of  action  could  only 
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serve  to  stimulate  our  adversaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  VFW  has  also 
worked,  constantly  and  with  equal  fervor, 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  civilian 
power  In  American  political  life. 

In  both  regards — trtim  the  military 
and  civil  standpoint— the  VFW  has 
achieved  so  notable  a  record  that  it 
stands  today  the  center  of  national  ad- 
miration, unqualified  and  wholly  Justifi- 
able. 

May  it  live  on,  the  better  to  achieve  its 
piuposes  In  the  days  and  years  ahead, 
f  Or  the  benefit  of  alL 


LAWS  AND  BULKS  FOR  PUBLICA-nON  OP 
THE  CX>NORESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cods  or  Laws  op  thx  Unttzo  States 
TiTLB  44,  SacnoN  181.  Congkessional 

RXCOBD;    ABBAMOZICKNT.   STTLX,    CONTZMTS, 

AND  nnnzcB. — The  Joint  Comnilttee  on 
Printing  BhaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Conorss- 
siOMAL  Rxooao,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  aU  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Oonorsssiomal 
.RcooBO  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  189I.  c.  23.  i  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
TrrLi  44.  SscnoK  182b.  Same;  illus- 
TEATioMS.  MAPS,  DiA(aAics. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, (v  Ulustratlons  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Recokd  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  C.  630.  i  2.  49  Stat.  1646.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Oomokessional  Recoed 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  f  oUowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
reepectfiilly  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daUy  Recobd  as  f  oUows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeding's shaU  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RacoED  shaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  PubUc  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  deUvery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — ^The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  oi 
the  CoNORESsioNAi.  Recobb.  In  7V^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  ot 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Recoeo  shaU  be  printed  In  6^ -point 
type;  and  aU  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  smaU  capitals  shall  be~ 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  maniLscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  IlacoBn  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wiU  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rbooed  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 


4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wlU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  subnaltted  the  foUowing  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
pnbUcatlon  of  the  regrilar  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
ShaU  not  publish  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendsir  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
tiie  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — ^The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  pubUcation  Is  issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
iinless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunlttee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress ShaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  studl  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUq  Printer  shaU  not  publish  in 
the  CoNQRESSiONAi.  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  <»:  subconunlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  Tills  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  tuw  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  deUvered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  luljoumment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoHORESBioNAZ.  RECORD  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  f  oUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  re^>ectlve 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hotises 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appectf- 
Ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  ShaU  not  apply  to  extensions 


withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Beporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoMraoMOirAL  Rkxmo,  nor  to  RaooRna 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  OoNCOBHaoiiAL  RaooRO 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to^prlnt  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  deUvered  in  the  coxirse  of  de- 
bate or  to  commxinicattons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
pxuposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
nuitter  submitted  for  the  Conoressionai. 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVK   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided'  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  aoccxnpa- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docxunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  sliaU  submit  therewith  an  ^ 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  slutU  apply  to  reports  or 
docvunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UJ3. 
Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when  ^ 
presented  to  either  House,  aliaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  PrUiter,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  tlie  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  61.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  p\irchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  ui>on  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNORESaioNAL  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.&  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec..  186,  p.  1942) . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FIiOBIIU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  March  30, 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  small  busi- 
ness adviser  of  the  VS.  Army  Is  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Asklns.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  him  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
small  business  community  In  their  rela- 
tions within  the  Army,  and  with  other 
segments  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Addns  re- 
cently received  a  gold  and  bronze  medal 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  out- 
standing seiTlce. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
order  bte  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  order  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SSCETTART     OF     THK     ArMT     SUAU.     BUSIKCSS 

Advisxb  Riccives  Gold  and  Bbonzx  ICkdal 

AWABOS     SntTTLTANKOUBLT 

For  the  past  10  yean  industry  and  the  De- 
fense Establishment  have  recognized  Jack 
W.  Asklns,  Small  Business  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  continued  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  businessman 
who  Is  desirous  of  doing  bijslness  with  the 
Oovemment. 

On  October  3,  1962,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  at  the  Army's  seventh  ^"tm^i  awards 
ceremony  at  the  Pentagon,  conferred  ui>on 
iir.  Asklns  the  Army's  two  highest  awards, 
namely.  Decoration  for  Exceptl(»i  Civilian 
Service  and  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Award.  The  Decoration  for  Exceptional 
Civilian  Service  Award  Is  the  Gold  Medal 
Award  and  the  highest  award  within  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  citation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  as  follows: 

"DXPASTHXNT  or  THX  AUCT — ^DECORATION  FOX 

ExcxFTioNAi.  Civilian  Sekvicx 
"(Jack  W.  Asklns  has  received  offlclal  com- 
mendation for  exceptional  performance  of 
duty) 

"Citatum 
"For  exceptional  service  as  small  business 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  1067 
through  1062.  His  Judgment  and  unusual 
ability  have  contributed  Unmeasurably  in 
the  development  of  an  effective  program  to 
assist  small  bxislness  concerns  in  participat- 
ing In  Department  of  the  Army  prociirement 
for  supplies  and  services.  His  understand- 
ing of  Industry  problems  and  his  wlllingnees 
to  expand  every  effort  to  8<dve  these  prob- 
lems have  enhanced  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  role  in  Its  relationship  with  the 
small  biislnees  community  of  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  all  other  elements  of  Industry 
and  oommerce  engaged  In  the  defense  effort. 
His  devotion  to  duty  and  his  reputation  for 
Integrity  gain  him  the  respect  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Dq>artment  of 
the  Army. 

"Ctbus  Vancb. 
"Secretary  of  tfi«  Armf. 
"Washxnoton,  D.C.  March  26,  loet." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

OF  ILUNOa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  personality  portrait  by  Will  Jonathan 
in  the  March  7.  1964,  Issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature.  The  subject  Is 
Herbert  Anderson.  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the 
Enrico  Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  one 
of  my  most  dlstlngidshed  constituents : 
A  Maceo-Micro  Man:  Pkof.  Hekbist 
Andzbson 

(By  Will  Jonathan) 

Chicago.— The  first  time  the  "cat  burglar- 
broke  Into  Prof.  Herbert  Anderson's  hcMne  in 
Hyde  Park,  near  the  University  of  Chicago 
camp\]s.  he  took  a  pocketbook  In  which  the 
professor's  wife.  Jean,  had  put  her  house 
key.  On  the  next  visit,  the  eat  used  the 
key  from  the  pocketbook  to  (^>en  the  front 
door,  and  left  the  house  with  a  sxilt  of  the 
professor's  clothes.  The  third  time  the  cat 
called  he  called  at  night,  wearing  the  Jacket 
of  the  profess(M-'8  suit  and  using  the  house 
key  so  deftly  that  he  reached  the  hall  lead- 
ing to  the  professor's  bedroom  door  before 
being  noticed.  At  that  point  Mrs.  Anderson 
heard  a  nolw,  looked  into  the  hall  and  saw 
someone  who  was  obviously  not  her  sleeping 
husband.  She  Jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  Into 
the  hall,  took  the  burglar  by  surprise,  and 
chased  him  down  the  stairs.  As  he  beaded 
for  the  front  door  and  freedom,  she  grabbed 
the  tall  of  her  husband's  stolen  Jacket  and 
puUed.  The  Jacket  tightened  on  its  wearer, 
pinning  the  cat's  arms  in  the  sleeves  and 
throwing  him,  Mrs.  Anderson  heaved  tier- 
self  on  top  of  his  prostrate  body  and  sat 
there. 

The  ccKnmotlon  wakened  Professor  An- 
derson, who  hurried  downstairs  and  Joined 
his  wife  on  top  of  the  struggling  burglar. 
Richard  Lundy,  a  physics  student  living 
with  the  Andersons  at  the  time,  came  out  of 
his  room  and  made  it  three  on  the  cat.  The 
Andwsons'  daiighter  Faith  telephoned  the 
police  whUe  her  three  siblings— Clifton,  Kel- 
ley,  and  Dana — applauded  the  performance 
from  gallery  seats  at  the  tap  of  the  stairs. 

When  the  police  removed  a  knife  from  one 
of  the  cat's  pockets,  Mrs.  Anderson  said  she 
was  scared.  And  she  may  liave  been.  Nevw- 
theless,  when  three  young  hoodlums  in  the 
neighborhood  some  time  later  attacked  her 
in  an  attmnpt  to  steal  her  pocketbook,  she 
foiight  them  off. 

SUU  later,  after  a  bicycle  belonging  to  one 
of  the  AndersfMi  children  had  been  apiK-opri- 
ated  by  another  youngster  known  to  the  fam- 
ily. Professor  Anderson  and  his  wife  went 
alone  Into  a  slimi  for  a  friendly  discussion  of 
the  incident  with  the  culprit's  parents. 

If  asked.  Professor  Anderson  will  confirm 
these  episodes  but  will  not  morallae  about 
them.  He  has  chosen  to  llw  near  the  campus 
of  the  school  with  which  he  Is  associated,  and 
to  parUcipat*  actively  in  the  great  racial  har- 
mony experiment  betng  conducted  there.  He 
must  accept  the  oonsequenoes,  the  dangers 
along  with  the  satisfactions.    He  knows  that 


the  crime  rate  in  Hyde  Park  is  still  too  high, 
but  remembers  how  much  hi^ier  it  was  be- 
fore the  Hyde  Park  uilMn  renewal  project  be- 
gan under  University  of  Oblcago  leadership. 
He  recognlaes  that  slum  conditions  every- 
where demand  a  degree  of  baste  research  in 
the  social  sciences  far  beyond  anything  yet 
tried. 

The  accelerating  urban  crisis  is  more  ex- 
cruciating to  him  than  it  Is  to  many  men 
because  the  profes8<H-'s  position  of  authority 
and  responsibility  at  the  Enrico  Fermi  Insti- 
tute for  Nuclear  Studies  immerses  him  In  the 
continuing  struggle  for  research  funds  de- 
rived from  public  tax  moneys.  The  compe- 
tition between  one  scientific  discipline  and 
another  Is  fierce,  and  growing  fiercer  by  the 
day.  In  his  own  field  of  st\idy,  atom  smashers 
are  necessary  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
atomic  nxicleus.  Building  and  maintenance 
of  these  enormous  instruments  costs  billions 
of  dollars.  But  defense  of  democracy  may  de- 
pend on  the  knowledge  of  nature  xinoovered 
by  these  incredibly  expensive  tools.  At  what 
point  should  qiendlng  fcr  democracy's  sur- 
vival stop  in  order  to  permit  racn  spending 
for  nourishment  of  democracy  in  practice? 

Professor  Anderson  has  risked  his  life  in 
both  directions.  By  continuing  to  reside 
where  he  does,  he  holds  bis  physical  comfort 
always  in  some  Jeopardy.  His  search 
for  understanding  of  the  atom  likewise  has 
been  hazardous.  For  years  he  has  tiuned 
back  the  ravages  of  beryllium  poisoning 
through  treatment  with  cortisone  at  Billings 
Memorial  Hospital  on  the  university  camptis. 
He  makes  a  Joke  of  the  fact  that  he  con- 
svimes  more  cortisone  than  any  other  man 
alive. 

Professor  Anderson  is  a  genuinely  histor- 
ical figure.  Without  Mm,  the  dawn  ot  the 
atom  age  might  have  occurred  at  a  later  time 
and  at  a  different  place  on  the  horlzxHi.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  fissioning  of  uranium  (by  word 
of  mouth  from  Niels  Bohr,  who  had  heard 
it  from  Germany).  Enrico  Fermi  had  Just  « 
arrived  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City,  an  exile  from  Mussolini's  fascism  in 
Italy.  As  an  "enemy  alien."  Fermi  had  no 
access  to  facilities  with  which  he  ml^t  ap- 
ply his  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man discovery.  Although  only  an  unknown 
graduate  student  from  the  Bronx,  Ander- 
son did  have  a  facility  of  precisely  the  type 
tliat  would  be  most  useful  to  FermL  This 
was  the  cyclotron  Anderson  had  built  for 
ColTunbla  physics  professor,  Jcdin  Diinnlng. 
Anderson  suggested  to  Fermi  that  Fermi's 
brain  and  Anderson's  hands  together  might 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  nuclear 
science,  and  Fermi  gladly  accepted. 

Taking  an  Instrument  of  Anderson's  de- 
sign, and  hitching  it  onto  the  cyclotron. 
Fermi  not  only  confirmed  the  fission 
achieved  by  Otto  Hahn  and  Fritz  Strassmaa 
in  Beriln  but  demonstrated  that  freed  ne^i- 
trons  might  enable  a  chain  process  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  power. 

When  the  time  came  to  build  the  fij-st 
atomic  furnace,  Fermi  wanted  to  make  the 
attempt  in  New  York.  A  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Compton  decided  that  whosoever  built 
the  furnace  would  do  so  in  Chicago.  Being 
young  and  eager  to  see  the  wortd,  Anderson 
came  to  Chicago  and  encouraged  Fermi  to 
come,  too.  Toward  the  close  of  1043  the  trip 
paid  off. 

"For  nm  the  eventful  day  began  at  mid- 
night Deoambck'  1."  Aaderson  wrote  later,  "I 
was  the  sUawboss  of  ths  building  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


IN  THK  SBNATB 

Monday, 
Mr.  THURMOND, 


aOTTH  CASOUIVA 

>F  THX  UNITED  STATES 

March  30. 1964 

Mr.  President,  I 
hmye  been  very  hnuch  Impressed  by  an 


eloquent  and  logical  argument  against 
formuIaticKi  of  a  two-Chinas  policy,  as 
expressed  by  Adm.  Felix  Stump,  UB. 
Navy,  retired.  In  the  March  2, 1964.  issue 
of  the  American  Security  Coiincil's 
Washington  Report.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "America  and  the  Two  Chinas." 

I  conmend  this  outstanding  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators.  It  was 
written  by  a  great  American  patriot  who 
has  served  our  Nation  with  distinction 
and  valor  as  a  leader  of  our  naval  forces 
in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  In 
his  retirement  years.  Admiral  Stump  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of  trying  to 
help  preserve  freed<xn.  He  has  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  i>articularly  as  a  leader  of 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  great 
organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  by  Admiral  Stump 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America  and  the  Two  Chinas 
(By  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump) 

Prance's  recognition  of  Conunvinlst  China 
has  grave  consequencee  for  the  United  States. 
It  unleashes  anew  powerful  forces  of  ac- 
commodation, appeasement,  and  surrender. 
It  seta  In  motion  an  evil  series  of  events 
which.  If  allowed  to  run  their  normal  course, 
jeopardizes  our  entire  defense  struct\ire  In 
the  Pacific. 

General  de  Gaulle  Is  no  friend  of  commu- 
nism. Yet  he  baa  taken  this  unilateral  ac- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  free  world  Is,  tor  all 
practical  purposes,  at  war  with  Communist 
China  on  five  fronts. 

First,  there  Is  Korea.  Here  a  formal  state 
of  war  still  exists  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  combined  armies  of  North 
Korea  and  the  Communist  Chinese  Peoples' 
Volunteers.  The  unecuy  truce  along  the  de- 
militarized zone  la  repeatedly  broken  by  un- 
called for  gunfire  which  brings  death  or  cap- 
ture to  our  young  soldiers  who  are  there  for 
one  purpose  only:  to  guard  the  United  Na- 
tions peace. 

Second,  there  are  the  offshore  idand  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Here  innocent  families 
of  native  fishermen  have  been  subjected,  ever 
since  October  1958,  to  cruel  Intermittent  odd 
day  artillery  bombardments. 

Third,  there  Is  the  northern  frontier  of 
Nehru's  nonalined  India.  Here  specially 
trained  moxintaln  troops  conduct  wary  pa- 
trols against  further  Ccxnmunlst  Chinese  in- 
cursions acroas  India's  borders  from  Mao's 
forward  military  bases  established  on  the 
conquM-ed  soU  of  a  once  free  and  peaceful 
Tibet. 

Fourth,  there  la  Laos.  Here  the  Chinese 
Conununists  flagrantly  violate  their  solemn 
pledge,  given  less  than  3  years  ago  at  Geneva, 
to  guarantee  the  cease-fire  and  to  help  main- 
tain Lao  neutrality.  Daily  they  provide  arms 
and  political  guidance  to  the  Commiuiist 
Pathet  Lao  forces,  encouraging  these  Red 
troops  to  expand  their  areas  of  physical  con- 
trol in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  have 
moved  Into  the  northwestern  province  of 
Nam  Tba  and  are  constructing  strategic 
roads  capable  of  supporting  future  offen- 
sives into  northern  Thailand  and  Burma. 

And  fifth,  there  la  the  bitter  counterin- 
surgency  struggle  In  South  Vietnam.  Here 
more  than  15.000  Americans,  side  by  side  with 
their  Vietnamese  alllea,  rtsk  their  lives  daUy 
against  bullets  fired  from  Chinese  Commu- 
nist  guns   by   Communist   Chlneae-tralned 


Vletcong  soldiers.  Here  too,  Pelping  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  1954  Geneva  accord 
which  supposedly  was  to  bring  peace  to  war- 
tom  Vietnam  after  Its  partition  along  the 
17th  parallel. 

Nevertheless,  France  and  Conununist 
China  have  agreed  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  and  to  "designate"  their  ambassa- 
<an  within  8  menths. 

The  implications  of  France's  action  are 
both  immediate  and  long  range.  The  forces 
of  causality  which  link  world  events  to- 
gether in  almost  predictable  sequence  will 
confront  the  United  States  with  even  more 
difliciilt  political  problems  as  a  result  of  De 
Gaulle's  decision  to  go  It  alone. 

Specifically,  when  Paris  and  Pelping  ex- 
change ambassadors:  Communist  China's 
prestige  will  be  tremendously  enhanced 
History  will  again  appear  to  have  confirmed 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Incessant  and  effective  prop- 
aganda that:  (1)  U.S.  power  and  prestige 
haa  declined  drastically  since  the  end  of 
World  War  H;  (3)  the  United  States  is 
nothing  but  a  "paper  tiger";  and  (3)  it  Is 
Inevitable  that  "the  East  wind  will  prevail 
over  the  West  wind."  France's  unilateral 
recognition  In  the  face  of  longstanding  U.S. 
public  opposition  will  add  credence  to  these 
Commimlst  themes,  giving  them  an  explo- 
sive impact  on  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Asians,  particularly  the  large  Chinese  minor- 
ities in  every  southeast  Asian  country. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia,  sensing 
the  "handwriting  on  the  wall"  will  be 
tempted  to  shift  their  foreign  policies  fur- 
ther toward  the  left,  a  tendency  which  will 
make  them  even  more  vulnerable  than  they 
are  today  to  the  extension  of  Communist  con- 
trol over  the  entire  strategic  peninsula. 

The  Impact  on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
is  likely  to  be  dlsastroiis.  The  further  coordi- 
nation of  Communist  Chinese  and  French 
political  activities  In  support  of  neutralism 
throughout  southeast  Asia — and  particularly 
their  efforts  in  company  with  the  British 
and  Russians  to  convene  a  Cambodian  Neu- 
trality Conference  In  April — will  so  confuse 
and  undermine  public  opinion  In  embattled 
Vietnam  that  Its  army'a  will  to  fight  could 
be  destroyed. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  wlU  become  a  farce.  In  1960, 
SEATO  lost  much  of  its  prestige  by  refusing 
to  take  active  measures  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  in  Laos  because  of  the  neutralism 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  New  Zealand, 
concurred  In  by  the  United  States.  In  July 
1962,  the  United  States  Joined  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China  and  11  other  na- 
tions in  signing  the  Geneva  "declaration  on 
the  neutrality  of  Laos,"  thiis  dealing  SEATO 
a  near  lethal  blow.  By  excl\ullng  Laos  (a 
co\intry  SEATO  was  pledged  to  defend  under 
the  protocol  of  the  Manila  Pact)  from  the 
protection  of  SEATO,  we  acknowledged  the 
impotence  of  that  organization.  When 
Prance  establishes  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  enemy  this  may  provide  the 
events  letuling  to  the  SEATO's  coup  de  grace. 

Japan  can  be  expected  to  follow  France's 
lead.  The  Ikeda  government,  already  under 
heavy  pressure  from  Japanese  bvislness  in- 
terests to  expand  trade  with  Conununist 
China,  will  be  unable  to  stand  by  and  watch 
the  French  establish  for  thetnselves  a  favored 
position  in  the  mainland  market.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  Chinese  Communist  Em- 
bassy in  Tokyo  will  open  the  floodgates  for 
greatly  increased  subversive  activities  among 
Japanese  socialist  and  labor  groups  which 
may  ultimately  result  in  the  loss  of  Japan 
as  a  free  world  ally. 

The  impact  on  Pakistan  and  Bxur^a  will  be 
a  tremendous  blow  to  the  free  world. 

The  United  Nations  effectiveness  as  an 
organization,  already  almost  impotent,  will 
be  further  placed  In  serious  Jeopardy. 
France's  action  oould  very  well  result  in  Oc»n- 
munist  China's  admission  Into  the  UJV.  this 
fall.  After  the  annual  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion last  October,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  voted 
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57  to  41  with  12  abstentions  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China.     This  year,  a 
number  of  African  states  may  switch  their 
vote  in  favor  of  Pelping.     For  example,  the 
13   Prench-orlented  countries   of   the   Afro- 
Malagasy  Union  may  decide  to  emulate  Paris. 
The  fact  that  Red  China's  Foreign  Minister, 
Chou  En-Lai,  spent  the  last  3  months  tour- 
ing   Africa    Is    hardly    a    coincidence.      Un- 
doubtedly one  of  his  most  important  mis- 
sions was  to  line  up  African  support  on  this 
very    issue.      However,    even    assuming   Red 
China  Is  voted  Into  the  General  Assembly, 
under  the  present  charter  this  does  not  en- 
title her  to  displace  the  Nationalists  from  the 
Security  Ooiincll.    In  such  drcTimstances  it  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  the  United  Nations 
could  continue  to  function  with  China  repre- 
sented by  both  a  Nationalist  and  by  a  Oom- 
mvmlst  in  its  Assembly  and  by  a  Nationalist 
In  its  Council.     Should  Communist  China 
ever  gain  full  membership  In  the  U.N.,  It  is 
almost  certain  that  she  wiU  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  peacekeeping  machinery  which  that 
body  has  endeavc»-ed  to  set  up  In  areas  of 
actual  or  potential  conflict  throughout  the 
world.    And  her  first  target,  of  cowse,  would 
be  the  United  Nation's  Command  in  Korea. 
Neither  the  true  Nationalist  Republic  of 
China  nor  Red  China  Is  likely  to  agree  to  the 
two-China  concept.    Such  could,  however,  be 
the  key  which  would  unlock  the  entire  cham- 
ber of  horrors  listed  above.     Yet  there  are 
many     Americans — particularly     those     as- 
sociated    with     the     press     and     broadcast 
media — who  mistakenly  believe  our  Govern- 
ment should  try  to  make  two  Chinas  a  fact 
instead   of   Just   a    concept.      Furthermore, 
there  Is  an  influential  group  within  policy- 
making drclee  in  the  UJ3.  Government  that 
considers  such  an  arrangement  to  be  not 
only  pragmatic  and  desirable,  but  downright 
sophisticated.    In  their  view,  it  has  "style" — 
it  opens  the  way  for  recoe^tlon  of  Com- 
munist China  without  actually  going  back 
on  our  word  to  the  Nationalist  Government. 
They  argue  that  by  adopting  this  solution 
we  would  promote  the  growing  detente  (dip- 
lomatic language  for  plajrlng  "footsie"  with 
an  enemy)    between  East  and  West,  deepen 
the  split  between  Moscow  and  Pelping,  and 
provide  our  diplomats  with  greater  flexibility 
in  playing  off  the  Communist   giants  one 
against  the  other.    In  addition,  they  claim  It 
would  stimulate  the  growth  of  polycentrism 
— that  is  to  say,  the  plurality  of  Independent 
centers  of  political  authority  within  the  bloc. 
The  two-China  proposal  contains  the  same 
fallacy   as   containment,    polycentrism,    and 
the  various  derivatives  thereof.    That  to,  they 
are  all  designed  to  provide  Intellectual  ex- 
cuses to  cover  the  further  erosion  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  country  was  founded 
and  which  made  it  great.    Our  whole  society 
Is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual.    This  includes  his 
right  to  choose  the  type  of  society  under 
which  he  shall  live.    As  we  all  know,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  communism  has 
deprived  millions  of  people  of  this  funda- 
mental right  of  self-determination.     More- 
over, it  has  locked  them  behind  actual  physi- 
cal barriers  such  as  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  and,  more  recently,  the  Berlin  Wall. 
The  American  people,  while  not  wishing  to 
change  this  unfortunate  situation  by  force 
of  arms,  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  it 
as  a  Just  or  permanent  state  of  affairs.    Con- 
gress expressed  its  feelings  on  this  matter 
when  it  passed  the  "Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion."    This  specifically  provides  oxu-  moral 
support  to  the  peoples  living  under  the  Com- 
munist satellite  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia.    It  assures  them  of  our  continuing 
support   In   helping   them   achieve   peaceful 
liberation.    As  might  be  expected,  this  reso- 
lution has  become  a  prime  target  of  the  ac- 
commodatlonists  who  Insist  that  since  Its 
language  is  offensive  to  Communists  it  Is  one 
of  the  major  obstacles  to  world  peace. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  for  all  Americans 
to  realize  that  the  "two  Chinas"  proposal. 


temptingly  presented  as  a  rational  proce- 
dure for  facing  today's  realities  and  for  deal- 
ing with  both  the  Communist  government  in 
Pelping  and  the  Nationalist  Government  on 
Talwsai,  Is  neither  consistent  with  our  fxm- 
damental  beliefs  nor  is  It  in  ova  country's 
long-range  Interest. 

It  would  be  the  first  step  toward  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  entire  foreign  policy. 
It  would  recognize  the  postwar  status  quo  as 
a  permanent  political  fact  of  life.  Prom  the 
Immediate  policy  point  of  view,  It  would 
legalize  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land, thereby  depriving  Its  700  mlttlon  Inhab- 
itants of  any  hope  for  their  future  freedom. 
It  would  set  the  stage  for  our  eventual  recog- 
nition of  the  Communist  regimes  In  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  And  in  the 
longer  run,  It  would  make  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  resist  pressures  both  at  home  and 
from  abroad  to  recognize  East  Germany,  thus 
accepting  as  permanent  the  current  division 
of  Germany  and  Europe. 

In  sum.  If  our  Government  should  ever 
endorse  the  two-Chinas  policy.  It  will  be  an 
added  step  against  our  survival  as  a  free 
people.  Appeasement  and  vacillation  has 
never  paid  off.  With  a  firm  and  steadfast 
policy  against  communism  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  can  still  preserve  our  freedom  for 
future  generations. 


Well-Deserved  Tribate  to  Angela  Bam- 
bate  and  Sam  Nocella 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MARTtAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
do  we  find  persons  who  are  outstanding 
In  several  areas  of  activity,  but  last  week 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  an 
affair  honoring  two  outstanding  person- 
alities in  the  Baltimore  area  who  have 
won  distinction  in  the  labor  field  and 
In  the  field  of  social  services,  through 
their  humanitarian  Interests.  They  are 
Miss  Angela  Bambace  and  Mr.  Sam 
Nocella. 

Miss  Bambace  has  been  active  in  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  since  she  became  a  member  in 
1917  and  has  risen  to  the  position  of  vice 
president  and  manager  upper  south  de- 
partment. International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  In  addition,  she 
has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  is  a  member 
of  the  Italian-American  Labor  Council, 
the  ADA,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  Is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Nocella  has  been  active  in  union 
activities  since  1919  when  he  joined  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  He  has  served  as  manager  of 
the  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania regional  joint  board,  and  under 
his  direction  a  geriatric  center  for  the 
joint  board's  retired  workers  was  con- 
structed. He  has  recently  sponsored  a 
program  of  eye  and  health  examinations 
for  the  members  of  the  union.  He  is  now 
vice  president,  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Regional  Joint  Board,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Israel  Hlstadrut  campaign, 


an  organization  which  helps  suppoi-t  a 
network  of  vocational  schools,  provides 
scholarships  for  underprivileged  youth, 
makes  grants  for  research  scientists  and 
maintains  cultural  and  youth  centers, 
among  its  other  activities.  Miss  Bambace 
and  Mr.  Nocella  were  honored  for  their 
work  over  the  years  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  tribute  to  them,  the  proceeds  of 
the  testimonial  dinner  will  go  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  Angela  Bambace  and 
Sam  Nocella  Hlstadrut  Scholarship  Fund, 
to  aid  worthy  teenagers  in  Israel  to  ob- 
tain a  secondary  or  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

A  notable  group  was  present  at  the 
dinner  In  their  honor,  Including  Mayor 
Theodore  McKeldln;  Maryland's  Attor- 
ney General  Thomas  Rnan;  City  Coun- 
cilman Jacob  J.  Edelman,  who  served  as 
toastmaster;  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Heifer;  Father  Dunn;  Rabbi  Abraham 
Shusterman;  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  P.  Henning;  Moe  Fallkman.  chair- 
man of  the  American  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cil for  Hlstadrut;  Jacob  Potofsky,  general 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America;  Dominic  N.  Por- 
naro,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Council 
of  AFL-CIO  Unions;  Charles  Kreindler; 
Hyman  Blumberg;  and  Gus  Tyler. 

The  high  honor  bestowed  on  Miss 
Bambape  and  Mr.  Nocella  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, inspire  them  to  continue  their 
outstanding  services  to  their  fellow  men 
for  many  more  years,  and  inspire  those 
present  to  follow  their  good  example. 


The  Expansion  of  tibe  Economy  by  Lower 
Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  nx>niDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  30, 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "How  Lower  Taxes  Expand 
Economy."  written  by  Sylvia  Porter  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YoTTK  Money's   Worth— How   Lower   Taxes 
Expand  Economy 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"Those  great,  big,  beautiful  figures  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  economists  are  throw- 
ing around  Just  don't  add  up.  How  can  an 
$11.5  billion  tax  cut  come  out  to  an  extra 
$30  billion  in  spending  each  year?" 

It's  a  question  I  suspect  many  people 
would  like  to  have  answered.  So  here,  in 
relatively  simple  terms,  is  how  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  $11.5  billion  of  tax  cuts 
wlU  add  up  to  $30  billion  (give  or  take  a 
couple  of  billion)  In  additional  spending 
year  after  year. 

First,  here  are  the  key  figures.  If  the  tax 
cuts  were  in  fuU  effect  today  the  after-tax 
incomes  of  individuals  would  be  about  $9 
billion  higher  than  they  are  and  the  after- 
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"Florida  Gains  Lead  Nation,"  written  by 
the  very  able  Dr.  Caleb  J.  King,  Sr.  I 
am  glad  to  include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Florida  Gains  Lead  Nation 
(By  Dr.  Caleb  J.  King,  Sr.) 

"Telling  the  people  every  few  days  that 
their  section  is  leading  the  country  in  biisl- 
ness  growth  is  a  pleasant  Job." 

When  it  becomes  generally  well  known 
what  an  attractive  position  William  T.  Hvuit, 
field  agent  of  the  Federal  Commerce  De- 
pculxaent,  holds  here,  he  probably  will  have 
a  lot  of  opposition  for  the  place.  It  is  an 
especially  attractive  political  Job  because 
the  bolder  doesn't  have  much  to  do,  so  far 
as  things  appear  on  the  surface,  but  hand 
out  good  news  about  what  a  wonderful  rec- 
ord of  bxislness  progress  this  region  is  always 
making. 

There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  however, 
some  extremely  aggravating  problems,  which 
are  created  by  disgruntled  customers  who 
don't  always  get  what  they  want.  But  these 
experiences  are  not  visible  on  the  surface. 

Furthermore,  the  publicity  department  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  section  is  doing  a  magnificent  Job 
of  assembling  and  writing  the  news  for  him 
and  then  distributing  It  for  him.  We  don't 
know  but  imagine  that  part  of  the  Job  is 
being  done  by  Hugh  Ahern,  Associated  Press 
representative  at  Tallahassee  during  John 
Martin's  tenure  as  Governor.  Hugh  was  one 
of  our  helpers  when  we  were  southern  divi- 
sion traffic  chief  of  the  AP. 

The  news  about  progress  In  Florida  and 
the  South  is  so  generally  good  that  some- 
times it  becomes  almost  monotonous.  Just 
one  time  after  another  the  word  is  that 
Florida  sets  the  pace  for  the  entire  Nation 
In  first  one  product  or  another,  or  in  one 
phase  ot  business  activity  or  another. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sample  from  Mr. 
Hunt's  district  field  ofllce : 

"The  early  1960'8  found  the  southern  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  continuing  to  set 
a  fast  pace  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  rates 
of  increase  in  many  Important  segments  of 
the  country's  economy." 

Releasing  results  of  its  annual  survey  of 
activities  in  31  divisions  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  activitiee  over  the  past  decade  or 
so  in  the  Southern  States  It  was  shown  that 
the  local  region  was  credited  with  leading  the 
Naition  in  the  Increase  of  rates  of  gain  in  26 
of  the  31  divisions. 

In  his  statement  that  the  region  temped 
the  Nation  in  the  national  average  in  rate 
gains,  Field  I>lrector  Hunt  cited  specifically: 

Bank  depoeits,  assets  of  savings  and  loan 
associations,  numbw  of  telephones  in  opera- 
tion, television  sets  In  occupied  homes,  dally 
newspaper  circulation,  ntunber  of  commer- 
cial and  IndustTlal  firms,  nonagricultural 
employment. 

Total  and  per  capita  personal  income,  me- 
dian family  income,  cash  receipts,  and  farm 
marketings. 

Total  net  Income  per  farm,  number  of  beef 
cattle  on  farms,  oonunerclal  production  of 
chickens,  value  of  all  forms  of  construction 
work,  niimber  of  motor  vehicles  registered, 
and  miles  of  svirfaced  highways. 

Amount  oS  life  insvu'ance  In  force,  number 
of  mantifactvuing  establishments  in  opera- 
tion, value  added  by  manufacture  of  goods 
produced,  manufacturing  employment,  and 
anniial  payrolls. 

Expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, production  of  paper  and  paperboerd. 
cargo  carried  by  airlines,  and  value  of  goods 
Imported  from  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Hie  region  did  not  quite  measure  up  to 
the  national  average  in: 

Expcuision  In  popxilation.  number  of  radio 
sets  In  occi4>led  homes,  value  of  engineering 
construction  contracts  awarded,  export  trade 
to  other  countries,  and  number  of  passen- 
gers handled  by  airlines. 

In  aotne  of  the  backward  fields,  however, 


the  South  made  a  good  showing,  the  Com- 
merce Department  said.  For  example,  in 
population  gain,  the  region  reflected  an  in- 
crease of  20  per^oent  as  compared  with  the 
Nation's  33  percent.  In  radio  sets  the  region's 
gain  was  18  percent  and  the  Nation's  20  per- 
cent, the  region's  export  trade  rose  by  39  per- 
cent and  the  Nation's  by  60  percent,  and  in 
passenger  traffic  on  airlines,  the  regional  rise 
was  a  thumping  368  percent,  but  did  not 
equal  the  national  average  of  430  percent. 

The  Commerce  Department  was  loud  in  Its 
praise  of  the  progress  made  by  various 
Southern  States  individually,  which  helped 
materially  to  advance  the  gains  of  the  region 
as  a  whole. 

One  of  them  was  Florida,  which  not  only 
forged  ahead  of  Southern  States  in  many 
fields,  but  equaled  or  bettered  gains  made  by 
all  States  in  the  Nation. 

But  Florida  was  not  alone,  it  was  pointed 
out,  in  progress  shown  In  the  southern  area, 
because  either  in  rates  of  increase  or  In  vol- 
ume of  business  conducted,  which  were  fac- 
tors In  the  region's  showing,  were  such  States 
as  Texas,  Georgia.  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
and  other  Southern  States,  many  of  which 
showed  their  heels  to  the  Nation  in  gain 
rates. 


Meat  Price  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

OF   aOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  March  24  issue  of  the  Daily 
Plainsman,  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  emphasizing 
the  point  that  imports  of  meat  must  be 
reduced  if  livestock  prices  are  to  be  in- 
creased. 

The  editorial  Is  a  follows : 
Feedlot  Reguiation  Isn't  ANswm  to  Meat 

Pricx  Psoblem 

Banning  meeitpackers  and  food  markets 
from  livestock  feeding  was  <^ered  Monday 
as  the  way  to  raise  depressed  livestock  prices 
by  Senator  Geobgx  McOovxxn,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Asking  a  special  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  consider  his  bill  which  would 
prohibit  processor  and  market  pctrtldpatlon 
In  livestock  feeding,  the  Senator  also  sup- 
ported proposed  Investigations  of  the  effect 
of  retaU  chains,  vertical  Integration  and 
contract  feeding  of  livestock. 

But  the  McGovem  proposal  does  not  hit 
at  the  heart  of  the  current  situation.  Re- 
ceipts frotn  livestock  and  livestock  products 
were  down  2  percent  in  1963.  due  primarily 
to  lower  livestock  prices  at  the  farm.  South 
Dakota's  farm  Income,  of  which  70  percent 
comes  from  livestock  receipts,  was  down  12 
percent. 

Rather  than  legislation  llnUting  feed- 
lot  operation.  Congress  should  oonsider  legis- 
lation to  curb  Imports  of  feeder  cattle  and 
the  imports  of  processed  meat.  A  slight 
change  in  these  import  levels  would  bring 
relief  to  America's  livestock  Industry  by  re- 
moving the  extra  supply  which  depresses  the 
market. 

The  Senate  is  considering  the  Hruska 
amendment  which  would  set  1960  as  the 
base  for  establishing  quotas  on  these  im- 
ports and  would  bring  a  610-mllllon  pound 
reduction  in  the  amount  now  being  im- 
ported under  the  new  AustraUa-New  Zealand 
agreements  formula. 


Imports  of  processed  meat  now  fill  10  per- 
cent of  the  coosumer  market  In  the  United 
States  aad  an  infiux  of  feeder  cattle  from 
Canada  last  year  increased  oattle  nimibers 
in  American  feedlots.  bringing  a  lower  price 
for  sOaughter  oattle. 

Bui  the  administration  is  opposing  the 
Hruska  amendment  and  this  approach  to 
remedying  the  current  livestock  situation. 
The  threat  of  a  presidential  veto  oaiised  de- 
feat of  the  amendment  when  offered  during 
debate  on  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  Since  then, 
the  amendment  has  been  shunted  to  com- 
mittee. 

Administration  thinking  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  premise  that  any  restriction  on  meat 
imports  would  affect  other  administration 
proposals  to  increase  the  export  market  for 
American  food  production. 

Since  the  administration  opposes  meat 
import  restrictions,  they  should  use  any 
power  they  now  hold  under  existing  legis- 
lation to  stabilize  the  ciurent  market 
situation. 


"What  Brotherhood  Means  to  Me"— Mist 
Ellen  Harswick,  Wuiner  of  the  Annual 
Oratorical  Contest  Conducted  hj  the 
Cardoia  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'riA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
that  a  young  lady  frcxn  my  district  won 
the  annual  oratorical  contest  conducted 
by  the  Cardozo  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
On  February  25.  1964,  Miss  Ellen  Hars- 
wick,  a  senior  at  Fort  Hamilton  High 
School,  was  awarded  first  prize  after 
competing  with  students  from  30  schools. 
She  and  her  teacher -coach.  Miss  McCabe, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  wonderful 
speech,  entitled  "What  Brotherhood 
Means  to  Me." 

The  heartfelt  expression  by  Miss  Hars- 
wlck  of  a  sincere  wish  that  all  mankind 
will  live  in  brotherhood  is  a  desire  all 
f  airminded  persons  share. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Miss  Harswick's 
st>eech  in  the  Record  and  hope  that  all 
Members  will  enjoy  reading  it  as  much 
as  I  did : 

What  Brotherhood  Means  to  Me 

Four  score  tmd  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Brief  were  my  days  among  you,  and  briefer 
still  the  words  I  have  spoken.  But  should 
my  voloe  fade  in  your  ears  and  my  love  van- 
ish in  your  memory,  then  I  will  come  again. 
And  with  a  richer  heart  will  I  speak.  Yes; 
I  shall  return  in  spirit — and  again  I  will  seek 
brotherhood.  If  what  I  have  spoken  is  truth, 
that  truth  shall  reveal  itself  in  a  clearer  voice 
and  in  words  more  suited  to  yovu-  times.  This 
Is  my  promise  till  another  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  Judges,  friends, 
seldom  in  life  is  it  given  a  man  to  know  the 
hour  of  his  death,  but  some  men  live  always 
In  the  shadow  of  death.  Some  men  walk 
always  with  the  angels.  Such  a  man  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  him  It  can  be  said 
that  his  eve  was  the  dawn  of  trxie  brotherhood 
in  America. 

But    the    shadow    of    darkness    has    en- 


shrouded that  dawn.  Where  today  is  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  Where  is  the 
richer  heart?  Where  is  the  clearer  voice? 
Where  is  the  man  who  will  bring  us  another 
dawn — a  brighter  sun? 

He  came  into  his  own  and  his  own  received 
him  not. 

America  turned  her  back,  for  she  was  filled 
with  suspicion  and  mistriist.  Jealousy  and 
bad  faith,  envy  and  hate.  As  a  result,  we.  you 
and  I,  the  clClsens  of  America,  cringe  In  ter- 
ror before  the  disaster  we  have  TUileashed 
upon  ourselves.  Nothing  but  despair  lies 
ahead  of  us,  and  no  fine  words  and  no  brave 
slogans  seem  able  to  prevent  the  blowing  out 
of  the  tiny  flame  of  hope — the  eternal  flame 
of  hope. 

Too  late  do  we  plead — go  not  yet  away 
from  us,  Mr.  President.  Only  a  springtime 
have  you  been  In  our  midst,  and  yo\ir  youth 
has  ^ven  us  dreams  to  dream. 

Too  late  do  we  beg — let  not  the  years  you 
have  spent  in  our  midst  become  only  a 
memory. 

Too  late  do  we  pledge — we  will  Impart 
yovir  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  our  children — 
and  they  will  give  it  to  their  children,  and 
it  shall  not  perish. 

The  days  of  pleading,  the  days  of  begging, 
the  days  of  pledging — are  gone.  Yester- 
day is  today's  menK>ry,  but  tomorrow  Is  to- 
day's dream.  And  It  is  that  dream — the 
dream  of  true  brotherhood  In  AmNica — ^hls 
dream — that  we  must  bring  to  fruition.  For 
that  dream  is  not  a  need,  but  an  ecstasy. 
That  dream  is  not  a  black  man  thirsting  after 
Justice,  nor  is  it  an  empty  hand  stretched 
forth.  Rather  it  is  a  heart  enflamed  and  a 
soul  enchanted.  It  is  eternity  gazing  at 
itself  in  a  mirror — but  we  are  eternity  and 
we  are  that  mirror.  For  we  are  wedded  to 
one  another;  it  may  be  to  our  living — it  may 
be  to  our  death.  We  cannot  escape,  we  can- 
not flee  one  another,  however  hard  we  try. 
For  good,  for  ill,  we  await  ourselves  behind 
every  door,  down  every  street,  at  the  end 
of  every  passageway.  Though  we  try  to 
remain  apcut,  we  cannot. 

"Save  us"  we  cry.  But  who  will  oome 
to  our  aid,  we  who  have  failed  him  so  ter- 
ribly? Who  will  save  us  If  we  do  not  save 
oiu'selves? 

Though  we  fiy  to  the  moon  and  beyond, 
we  shall  take  with  us  what  is  In  our  hearts. 

L«t  us  therefore  love  one  another.  It  Is 
all  we  have  left.  It  Is  all  he  left  us,  but  it 
Is  enough. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  CAME310N.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
second  congressional  voting  record  re- 
port of  1964  contains  an  itemization  of 
all  roUcall  votes  from  February  17 
through  March  12,  plus  commentary  on 
the  tax  cut,  International  Development 
Association,  the  FCC  and  rules  relating 
to  frequency  of  broadcast  commercials, 
the  Peace  Corps,  Equalization  Tax  Act, 
and  the  Federal  employees  pay  bill. 

During  a  portion  of  the  period  covered 
In  the  report,  I  was  again  privileged  to 
be  among  those  legislators  representing 
the  Congress  as  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth 
Annual  United  States-Mexico  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference.  The  conference, 
like  those  held  annually  since  1961.  was 
designed  to  develop  closer  working  rela- 


tionships between  the  two  countries. 
Delegates  diligently  sought  areas  of 
agreement  whereby  differences  in  trade 
policies  can  be  resolved,  and  explored 
ways  to  strengthen  the  collective  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

An  important  area  of  discussion  was 
the  continuing  problem  of  excessive  sal- 
inity of  Colorado  River  water  which 
flows  into  Mexico.  This  issue  Is  of  great 
concern  to  our  Latin  friends  who  in  large 
measure  depend  on  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood.  Their  concern  is  certainly 
understandable  since  salt  water  is  a  kil- 
ler of  soil  and  further  serves  to  impover- 
ish large  areas  of  Baja  California. 

According  to  the  International  Water 
Treaty  signed  in  1944,  the  objective  is 
to  utilize  Colorado  River  water  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  salinity  is  found  to  result 
from  certain  hydraulic  operations  In  the 
United  States,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
temporary  measures  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem have  been  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
U.S.  technicians  have  properly  continued 
to  study  the  situation.  The  gravity  of 
the  problem  is  such  that  It  was  a  key 
area  of  discussion  between  Mexican 
President  L6pez  Mateos  and  President 
Kennedy  during  the  latter's  triumphant 
visit  south  of  the  border  in  1962.  An  ef- 
fective solution  to  this  pressing  problem 
will  do  much  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  such  a  solution  will  soon  be 
found. 

It  was  largely  a  result  of  discussions  at 
last  year's  interparliamentary  confer- 
ence In  Mexico  that  the  Chamizal 
boundary  dispute  was  settled.  Having 
been  a  delegate  to  the  1963  conference 
the  settlement  was  greatly  rewarding  to 
me,  not  only  because  it  was  fair  and 
just,  but  because  it  showed  our  Mexican 
friends  that  the  "colossus  to  the  north" 
has  a  heart  and  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  for  equitable  solutions 
to  thorny  problons. 

I  was  also  privileged  to  join  in  another 
effort  to  strengthen  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  when  I 
accompanied  President  Johnson  on  his 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  a  summit  meet- 
ing with  President  Lopez  Mateos.  It  was 
indeed  appropriate  that  this  executive- 
level  conference  was  held  in  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  State,  a  State  which  has 
achieved  this  stature  with  the  help  of 
some  700,000  Americans  of  Mexican  an- 
cestry who  live  within  its  borders. 

Following  the  enlightened  view  held 
by  our  beloved  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson  reaffirmed  America's 
pride  in  its  enduring  friendship  with 
Mexico  when  he  said: 

In  the  winning  of  our  independence,  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  Institutions,  in  the 
relentless  quest  of  social  Jiistice  and  human 
rights,  in  the  pursiilt  of  a  better  way  of  life 
for  our  people,  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  walked  a  common  road. 

For  neither  Mexico  nor  the  United  States 
leaped  into  the  modern  world  fullgrown;  we 
are  both  the  products  of  inspired  men  who 
built  new  liberty  out  of  old  oppression.  And 
neither  of  our  revolutions  is  finished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  roll- 
call  report: 
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Brief  description 


QiKHum  call  by  Mr.  Conte,  Republican,  of 
Maseacbusetta  (145  Members  absent;  R.  B.C. 
en  route  to  Washington  from  Callfomta) . 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kankel,  Republican,  of 
Pennsytyanla  (86  Members  absent). 

To  recommit  bill  modemlrlng  and  oonsolidat- 
ing  laws  ooncemlnfT  civilian  employment  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformtd  services. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hoeven,  Republican,  of 
Iowa  (80  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oross,  Republican,  of 
Iowa  (99  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ores,-!,  Republican,  o 
Iowa  (78  Members  ab.senl).  f 

On  passage  of  »16.9OO,00O.00O  military  appro- 
pnationg  bill  (1  Member  answered  "present"; 
K.B.C.  en  route  from  California  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson;  would  have  voted  "yea"). 

Quorum  call  for  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri (103  Members  aliaent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arcnds,  Ropiiblkan,  of 
Illinois  (27  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri (36  Members  absent). 

Agreement  to  conference  report  on  tax  rcduc- 
Uon  biU. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of 
Iowa  (48  Members  absent*. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hali-y,  Democrat,  of 
Florida  (34  Members  absejit). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia (62  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia (S3  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  amending  Interna- 
tional DeveiopmeJit  Association  Act  to 
authorize  Increased  U.S.  participation. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of 
Florida  (67  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hiiys,  Democrat,  of  Ohio 
(78  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  addressuig 
seminar  of  university  students). 

On  passage  of  bill  preventing  the  FCC  from 
making  rule^  relating  to  length  or  frequency 
of  broadcast  oommerciaU. 

Qtiorum  call  by  Mr.  Springer.  Republican,  of 
Illinois.     (51  Members  ab.sent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Quie.  Re(Miblican,  of  .Min- 
nesota.    (63  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .\dalr.  Republican,  of 
Indiana.     (30  Membt^rs  ab.*nt). 

Quonim  call  by  Mr.  O'Konski,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin.     (47  Memt)ers  aiisenl). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  amemling  the  Pence 
Corps  Act  (1  Member  answered  "present"). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa 
(71  Members  absent;  R.B.(\  attending  coni- 
mitte«  session  of  United  States-Mexico 
Interparllaimpntary  Conference). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  -Mger,  Republican,  of 
Texas  (87  Members  absent,  R.B.C.  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference). 

On  passage  of  Interest  Eiiuall7;ition  Tax  Act 
(1  Member  answered ' '  prtit^en  t "  i . 

Quortmi  call  by  Mr.  Harvey,  Republican,  of 
Indiana  (151  Memliers  absent;  R.B.C.  at 
Interparliamentary  Conference). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Iowa 
(87  Members  absent:  R.B.C.  at  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  nf 
Iowa  (72  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference). 

On  passage  of  bill  establLshing  a  Public  I^and 
Law  Review  Comniittoe  (R.B.C.  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference;  would  have  voted 
'^yea"). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr  Gross,  Republican,  of 
Iowa  (34  Members  atisent'.  . 

Resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  H  R. 
8986,  Federal  pay  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  .VIr.  Gros.',  RopuMican,  of 
Iowa  (35  Members  abeent). 

On  passage  of  Federal  pay  bill. 


considered  to  be  of  greater  slgniScance  and  a  brief  explanation  is  Included  herein. 


m>.    43:    TAX  COT 


I  have  strongly  sup- 
affects   the   Am^can 
han  the  tax  redaction 
law  6  hours  after  the 
Congress,  the  new  act 
tax  cut  in  the  Na- 
placed  In  the  hands  of 
and  business  $11.5  bil- 
to  buy  goods,  generate 
dapltal,  and  help  toward 
employment. 
he  bold  move  of  cutting 


taxes  after  the  Johnson  administration 
demonstrated  Its  determination  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  to  the  most  fru- 
gal minimum.  President  Johnson's 
economy  drive  meant  slashing  7,500 
Grovemment  jobs  and  $30  million  from 
Federal  appropriations.  This  move 
gained  for  the  bill  support  of  southern 
conservatives  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

Impressed  with  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration's economy  moves.  House 
Republicans  who  were  originally  against 


the  bill  voted  for  Its  final  passage.  Ini- 
tially, all  but  one  Republican  voted  to 
recommit  the  bill.  On  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  however, 
108  Republicans  Joined  218  Democrats  in 
sending  the  measure  on  its  way  to  White 
House  approval. 

Representative  John  Byrnes,  GOP 
spokesman  who  was  against  the  bill  in 
September,  admitted  that  President 
Johnson's  economy  drive  made  the  tax 
cut  acceptable  to  his  Republican  col- 
leagues. He  avowed  faith  in  the  self- 
imposed  restraint  of  the  President  in 
public  spending. 

UDXJCXO   TTIVXMFLOTMENT 

In  my  15,63  report  on  rollcalls  156  and 
157.  I  stated  that  HJl.  8363  Is: 

Designed  to  stimulate  demand  and  incen- 
tives to  invest,  narrow  the  gap  that  now 
exists  between  what  we  produce  and  what  we 
could  produce,  and  to  help  reach  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  new  act  retains  the  salient  features  of 
the  same  bill. 

The  tax  cut  has  the  immediate  effect 
of  increasing  income  for  almost  every 
taxpayer  sind  business  in  America;  those 
earning  the  least  will  benefit  the  most. 
Personal  income  taxes  will  be  cut  nearly 
20  percent  or  $9.2  billion  a  year.  Nearly 
$8  billion  of  that  will  be  reflected  in  fat- 
ter pay  envelopes  this  year. 

Business,  especially  small  business, 
stands  to  gain  too  from  lower  tax  rates. 
Companies  can  now  pay  more  of  their 
savings  to  stockholders  and  they  in  turn 
can  increase  their  investment,  which  in 
effect  will  benefit  the  economy. 

It  is  hoped  that  spending  of  additional 
dollars  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket  will 
create  and  sustain  long-range  economic 
growth.  The  )25  million  released  daily 
to  the  American  consimier  is  expected  to 
raise  the  demand  for  goods.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  more  than  $2  billion  which 
businesses  will  no  longer  pay  in  taxes. 
Much  of  this  money  will  be  used  to  buy 
new  machinery  and  finance  new  con- 
struction for  the  production  of  demand 
goods,  and  most  importantly,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs. 

rAITH    STRZSSEO 

By  its  tax  cut  action,  the  Congress 
stressed  its  faith  in  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  respond  to  tax  incentives 
and  to  utilize  more  fully  our  growing 
labor  force,  our  expanding  technology, 
and  our  Increasing  quantities  of  capital 
in  a  market  economy  where  these  uses 
will  be  determined  by  private  decisions  of 
both  consumers  and  investors. 

This  policy,  first  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  January  1963,  is  now 
translated  Into  law.  It  explodes  the 
myth  that  Democrats  are  antibusiness 
smd  stand  for  arbitrary  Federal  manip- 
ulation of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Passage  of  the  tax  cut  bill  will,  I  hope, 
do  away  with  this  msrth  once  and  for  all. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  48  I  imTSNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Anxious  to  make  an  election-year 
record  for  "economy,"  a  coaUtion  of  Re- 
publicans and  southern  conservatives 
killed  H.R.  9022  through  a  recommittal 
motion.  This  action  was  extremely  re- 
grettable since  the  bill  would  have  sim- 
ply continued  U.S.  support  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  a 
World  Bank  affiliate. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  IDA 
was  initiated  under  bipcuidsan  sponsor- 
ship diulng  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  that  the  World 
Bank  has  an  unmatched  record  of  never 
having  had  a  defaulted  loan  in  18  years. 
During  debate  it  was  properly  stressed 
that  the  legislation  involved  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  not  an  aid  program  based  on 
grants,  that  it  is  a  loan  program  so  de- 
signed and  it  was  so  initiated.  It  was 
also  noted  that  the  bill  was  designed  to 
do  something  that  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  achieve  for  a  long  time — to 
bring  into  the  whole  area  of  economic 
aid  and  responsibility  of  world  leader- 
ship the  other  strong  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  IDA  is  a  decisive  step  in  this  di- 
rection for  through  its  international 
mechanism  16  of  our  wealthier  allies, 
such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada,  would  contribute 
substantially  toward  easing  the  foreign 
aid  burden  which  our  country  has  borne 
for  so  long. 

REDUCED    SHARE 

Under  the  bill  our  contribution  to  IDA 
would  have  been  reduced  from  its  present 
percentage  of  43.3  to  41.6.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  contributed  to 
IDA,  our  share  would  have  been  less  than 
42  cents.  Another  point  worth  noting  in 
evaluating  the  merits  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  other  participants  in  IDA  had  rati- 
fied the  increase  In  their  share  of  funds 
before  the  House  considered  H.R.  9022, 
but  they  cannot  be  bound  to  ratification 
unless  the  United  States  also  agrees  to 
participate.  With  defeat  of  the  bill,  our 
wealthier  allies  were  In  effect  told  that 
they  could  duck  out  on  their  obligation 
to  aid  underdeveloped  countries  because 
the  United  States  had  done  so.  In  my 
judgment  this  Is  certainly  not  the  direc- 
tion In  which  American  taxpayers  want 
the  worldwide  foreign  aid  movement  to 
drift. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  need  for 
IDA  type  assistance  is  still  great.  Many 
of  the  less  developed  countries  where  per 
capita  income  has  not  gone  beyond  $200 
annually  are  caught  In  the  vicious  circle 
of  misery  and  want.  One  hundred  of 
these  countries  contain  two  billion  in- 
habitants, half  of  whom  go  to  bed  hungry 
each  night.  These  countries  invariably 
lack  capital  with  which  to  develop  their 
natural  resources,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  afford  loans  at  normal  international 
interest  rates.  These  are  precisely  the 
countries  where  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  is  struggling  to  gain 
a  foothold.  I  do  not  think  that  Amer- 
icans and  other  citizens  of  the  free  world 
want  to  turn  their  backs  on  this  struggle 
and  sit  passively  by  while  underdeveloped 
areas  of  this  planet  are  balanced  on  the 
brink. 

In  my  judgment,  IDA  presents  our  best 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  program  of 
meaning  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries, and  to  share  with  other  affluent 
peoples  the  burden  of  securing  economic 
strength  for  the  starving  millions  who 
are  haunted  daily  by  the  spectre  of  com- 
munism. 


A  Political  Potter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  NKW  TOBK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  announces  a  new  White 
House  project  that  raises  serious  ques- 
tions. The  pro j  ect  concerns  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  posters  bearing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  President  and  a  personal 
appeal  for  Americans  to  help  win  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  most  thinly  disguised  piece 
of  political  advertising  I  have  ever  seen. 
Further,  it  implies  that  the  American 
public  has  somehow  been  lax  in  doing  all 
it  can  to  secure  a  victory  over  commu- 
nism in  southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  know  what  is  behind  this 
precampaign  project  which  uses  taxpayer 
money  to  advertise  the  President.  I 
want  to  know  how  many  of  these  posters 
are  being  printed,  where  they  are  being 
distributed,  and  what  heavy  bureau- 
cratic hand  will  arrange  their  prominent 
display. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Govern- 
ment's reminding  our  citizens  that  we 
need  to  apply  our  best  efforts  in  support 
of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  we  entered  this 
conflict  to  win  and  to  save  a  strategic 
area  from  a  Communist  takeover. 

But.  it  is  shameful  when  less  than  8 
months  prior  to  our  national  elections 
the  administration  seeks  to  exploit  a  sit- 
uation in  which  American  men  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  political  purposes. 
This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  I  feel 
strongly  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  re- 
gret and  resent  the  insinuation  that  our 
fellow  citizens  are  guilty  of  causing  a 
slowdown  that  should  give  them  uneasy 
sleep. 

If  the  President  is  truly  in  need  of  help 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, let  him  go  before  the  public  and 
state  his  case  directly.  To  date,  there 
has  been  no  substantial  information  on 
this  important  foreign  policy  matter 
given  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence of  news  suppression  concerning 
South  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  recall  when  the  country  has 
been  so  much  in  the  dark  on  a  matter  of 
grave  international  importance.  How 
the  President  can  now  launch  a  public 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnam 
conflict  when  we  really  know  little  about 
that  conflict  can  be  credited  only  to  per- 
sonal ambition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  poster  projects 
are  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  can  you 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  they  could 
conceivably  be  carried?  Now  that  our 
national  defense  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  chosen  as  a  vehicle  to  advertise 
the  President.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  next  batch  of  military  recruit- 
ing posters  with  the  traditional  pose  of 


Uncle  Sam  replaced  by  the  present  White 
House  occupant.  Of  course,  the  caption 
then  should  read:  "I  Want  You  To  Vote 
for  Me." 


A  Sinf  on  Capitol  HiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  KKW    JBUXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  adage  that  history  repeats  Itself. 
History  is  being  repeated  in  a  happy  and 
melodious  way  on  Friday,  April  3,  when 
the  Brown  University  Glee  Club  from 
Providence,  R.I.,  will  give  a  concert  at 
the  National  Baptist  Memorial  Church  at 
16th  Street  and  Columbia  Road  NW., 
where  the  1922  Brown  Glee  Club  sang 
42  years  ago  at  the  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony. 

On  April  22,  1922,  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  by  the  distinguished  Brown  alumnus, 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  gave  an  outstanding 
address  on  "Baptists  and  Religious  Lib- 
erty." A  year  earlier,  April  23.  1921.  the 
groimd  had  been  broken  for  the  memo- 
rial by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Warren  G.  Harding. 

Brown  University  is  celebrating  this 
year  its  bicentennial,  having  been 
founded  in  1764  in  Warren,  R.I.  Seventh 
oldest  college  in  America  and  the  third  in 
New  England,  Brown  is  sending  its  glee 
club  to  the  Nation's  Capital  on  its  spring 
tour  as  an  event  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

As  a  1926  Brown  graduate  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Brown  University  Club  of 
Washington.  D.C..  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  cohonorary  chairman  of  the  April 
3  concert  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastowe],  trustee  of 
Brown  University  and  recipient  of  its 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Washington  Brown  Club  President 
Edward  R.  Place.  1924.  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  concert,  has  arrtinged  for 
the  Brown  Glee  Club  to  Eirrive  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  at  1  p.m.  on  April  3.  I  am 
joined  by  fellow  Brown  graduates  and 
House  colleagues.  Bill  Bates,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  John  Wydler,  of  New 
York,  both  "loyal  sons  of  good  old 
Brown,"  in  inviting  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  their  friends  and  staff 
members  to  hear  the  glee  club  sing,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Erich  Kunzel. 
in  the  House  Office  Building  rotunda  at 
1:45. 

At  3  p.m.,  the  45 -man  group  from 
Providence  will  be  greeted  by  Senator 
Pastore  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
rotunda,  and  will  present  several  songs 
there. 

Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  in  1922.  the  year  the 
Brown  Club  performed  here  under  the 
direction  of  his  classmate,  Chester  S. 
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March  30 


Stadcpole,  la  chilrman  of  patrons  and 
patnmesses  from  the  Washington  Brown 
and  Pembroke  C  >llege  Clubs,  for  the  bi- 
centennial concert. 

Bffr.  Stackpole  >lans  to  attend  the  con- 
greeted  by  three  of  the 
1922  glee  club,  all  now 
employed  in  Washington:  Ed  Place,  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  y  reekly  magazine,  Wash- 
ington World;  llarle  Vincent  Johnson, 
1924.  local  Brow]  i  Club  secretary,  who  is 
with  O^ieral  Ssrvices  Administration, 
and  Theodore  :  j.  Sweet.  1922,  Brown 
Club  director,  ar  d  offlcisJ  of  Agency  for 
International  De  irelopment.  Mrs.  Sweet 
Is  in  charge  of  concert  promotion  for 
Pembroke,  with  Pembroke  Club  presi- 
dent Mrs.  Louis(  Forstall,  1951. 

National  Bapt:  st  Memorial  Church  will 
be  host  to  the  ;lee  club,  concert  com- 
mittee, patrons,  and  patronesses,  at  a 
dinner  at  6:30,  {receding  the  concert  at 
8:15.  Dr.  Walt;r  Pope  Binns,  interim 
minister,  who  w  is  president  of  William 
Jewell  CoUege  iii  Liberty,  Mo.,  1943-62, 
will  make  the  a^  dress  of  welcMne  on  be- 
half of  the  host  church,  and  Senator 
Pastou  on  belalf  of  the  sponsoring 
Brown  Club. 

Brown  Unlver  Ity  glee  club  continues 
the  tradition  tha  ;  Brown  is  a  singing  col- 
lege, and  has  be  ;ome  recognized  for  its 
ai>pearance8  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  pro  Tam  April  3  will  include 
sacred  and  sec  ilar  compositions,  and 
win  feature  as  tn  added  attraction  the 
singing  by  the  B  ruinalres,  a  group  of  12 
young  men  wh<  have  been  delighting 
audiences  from  !^aml  to  Montreal  for 
two  decades. 

Chairman  Pla<  e.  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbi  \,  chapter  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preserva  Ion  and  Encouragement 
of  Barber  Shop  C  uintet  Singing  in  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  for  1  >  years  and  currently 
chapter  vice  pre  lident  In  charge  of  pro- 
grams, also  will  ]  present  the  singing  Cap- 
ital chorus  of  ar  }und  50  men,  imder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Howe  Harmon 
and  Joe^h  B.  Y  maga,  dxirlng  the  Inter- 
mlndon  break. 

The  singing  C  ipltal  chorus  will  salute 
the  National  BepUst  Memorial  Church 
by  singing  Dr.  H  irmon's  arrangement  of 
the  Negro  spirit  tial,  "Steal  Away,"  fea- 
turing tenor  Howard  Cranford  of  the 
Chapel  of  Uie  Al  -  television  quartet. 

Mr.  Tznaga  will  lead  the  chorus  in  two 
songs  which  the:  plan  to  sing  at  the  New 
York  world's  fal  ■  In  early  September. 

;he  dinner  Is  Richard  H. 
head  curator.  Museiun 
of  History  and  Ifechnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Chairman  for 
Howland.  1931, 
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Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
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an  article  entitled  "Minority's  Right  of 
Veto  Held  Main  Csrprus  Issue,"  written 
by  the  Reverend  Father  Constantine 
N.  Leftherls,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  fine  statement  on  the 
problems  of  troubled  Cyprus  and  of  the 
cause  of  today's  dispute: 
MiNOBiTY's  Right  of  Veto  Held  Main  Cyprus 
Issux 

I  am  an  American  of  Greek  extraction.  My 
loyalty  is  with  the  United  States  and  my 
prime  ooncem  Is  the  national  Interest,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  of  this  my  native  land. 
But  aa  an  American  of  Greek  ancestry  I  feel 
a  moral  obligation  to  the  ancestral  land  of 
my  parents  that  Justice  prevail. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Americans  are  peo- 
ple with  a  profound  sense  of  Justice  and 
good  Judgment.  Given  the  facts  objec- 
tively and  completely,  without  the  discolora- 
tion and  antipathy  of  the  American  press, 
they  can  determine  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  Is 
Just  and  In  the  best  tradition  of  democ- 
racies the  world  over.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  atrocities  that  are  being  committed 
in  Cypnis  by  both  sides  should  be  condoned. 
They  are,  nonetheless,  the  byproducts  of  any 
civil  strife  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

What  then  is  the  problem  and  how  did 
It  come  about?  This  question  Is  being  asked 
by  many  of  our  fellow  Americana  and  unfor- 
tunately many  of  us  cannot  answer  It  de- 
spite the  detailed  information  being  printed 
In  the  newspapers.  Simply,  the  problem  Is 
as  follows:  Prom  time  Immemorial  Cjrprus. 
the  third  largest  island  In  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  Inhabited  by  Greeks.  Along  with 
the  many  other  Islands  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean the  culture  and  language  of  the 
Cyprlots  were  Greek  and  Cyprus  was  part 
of  the  ancient  Greek  world.  Following  the 
decline  of  Greek  civilization  Cyprus  was  oc- 
cupied by  many  alien  forces  which  Included 
Romans,  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Crusaders  from 
the  West.  ]>uring  the  middle  ages  C3rprus 
became  a  part  of  the  Greek  Byzantine  Empire. 

Then,  following  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
In  1453  to  the  Turks,  the  Island  Itself  was 
seized  by  the  Turks  In  1517.  The  Turks  re- 
mained In  control  until  1876  when  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  assigned  the  Island  over  to 
Britain.  I>uring  this  prolonged  period  of 
occupations,  despite  the  Inroads  of  Turks 
and  other  alien  elements,  the  culture  and 
language  of  Cyprus  remained  unmistakably 
Greek.  Under  the  control  of  Britain  the 
Cyprlots  were  repeatedly  promised  their 
freedom  and  one  plebiscite  after  another  was 
held  for  this  purpose.  But  freedom  did  not 
come  untU  1960  after  It  was  forcefully 
wrested  from  the  British  by  a  vicious  guer- 
rilla war  led  by  Archbishop  Makarlos  and 
other  Greek  Cypriot  leaders. 

At  that  time,  the  vast  majority  of  Cjrprlots. 
some  500.000  Greeks,  wanted  union  or  enosls 
with  Greece,  a  natural  enough  step.  But  a 
minority  of  Cyprlots.  the  100,000  Txirks  on 
the  Island,  opposed  such  a  move  and  de- 
manded an  independent  Cyprus.  To  ap- 
pease Turkey,  an  ally  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  demand  of  the  minority 
was  accepted  and  Cyprus  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic  with  a  Greek  president  and 
a  Turkish  vice  president  and  with  the  Turk- 
ish minority  enjoying  full  veto  power  over 
the  Greek  majority.  This  was  the  Zurich 
agreement  of  1980  and  this  Is  what  President 
Makarlos  and  the  Greek  Cyprlots  want  to 
change,  for  it  constitutes  a  dictatorship  of 
the  mlnc»1ty  over  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

The  cause  Is  Just.  In  this  respect,  no 
country  oould  be  expected  to  exist  and  to 
function  under  such  an  Illogical  setup.  It  Is 
tantamount  to  having  the  20  million  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  who  most  assuredly  are  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  of  any  American,  enjoying 
veto  power  over  the  remaining  170  million 
Americans,  if  ever  such  a  situation  can  even 
be  Imagined. 

Where  is  the  Justice  of  such  a  situation? 


What  has  happened  to  the  noble  principle 
of  self-determination  which  our  country  has 
always  espoused  and  which  was  Incorporated 
into  the  United  Nations  Charter?^  Why  was 
It  never  applied  to  the  Cyprus  case?  Obvi- 
ously, because  of  national  Interests.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  maintain  a  common  front  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  supporting  outright 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks  In  Cyprus,  the  United 
States  would  endanger  the  support  of  Turkey 
against  Russia.  But  how  good  of  any  ally  Is 
Turkey? 

In  World  War  I  Turkey  was  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  allied  with  Germany  and 
the  other  central  powers.  In  World  War  II 
Turkey  was  officially  neutral  but  secretly  fa- 
vored the  Nazis.  Greece,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  active  ally  of  the  United  States  in 
both  wars  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice  to  Itself. 
Where  then  Is  the  Juctlce  of  this  situation? 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  present  these  facts 
truthfully  and  unblasedly  to  the  American 
public  and  let  them  be  the  judges  of  whether 
or  not  the  cause  of  the  Greek  Cyprlots  is  a 
Just  one. 

Rev.  Father  Constantikk  N.  Leitheris, 


Softwood  Lamber  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  Members  Interested  In 
the  subject  of  softwood  lumber  stand- 
ards, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  for 
their  information  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
March  10  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  and  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's reply  of  March  17,  as  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Rephesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10.  1964. 
Hon.  LuTHEX  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Me.  Secsxtaxt:  As  you  know,  I  have 
long  been  interested  In  the  proposed  new 
lumber  standards  and  have  been  hopeful 
that  this  issue  would  be  settled  promptly 
and  without  fiirther  unnecessary  delay. 
Thus  it  was  with  considerable  Interest  that 
I  read  a  press  release  by  Representative 
James  Roosevelt  last  week  Indicating  that 
a  settlement  of  the  matter  is  being  postponed 
perhaps  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  having  received 
various  "assurances"  from  your  Department 
which  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  you 
are  abdicating  your  authtx-ity  in  this  field  to 
his  subcommittee.  I  think  it  important  to 
my  constituents  in  the  industry  that  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
these  assurances,  and  wUl  appreciate  an  ans- 
wer to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  reopening  of  the  list  of  those  to 
whom  the  proposed  standards  change  wUl  be 
sent  for  comment  mean  that  the  same  20 
percent  of  membership  restriction  which 
had  previously  been  imposed  upon  other  or- 
ganizations submitting  names  of  prospective 
acceptors,  will  stUl  apply? 

2.  Is  it  the  Intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  resoliclt  participation 
by  organizations  which  have  previously  de- 
clined to  participate  as  acceptors?  The 
American  Trucking  Association  representing 
a  large  number  of  trucking  firms.  Indicated 
In  1963.  when  first  afforded  the  opportiuilty 
to  submit  a  list  at  prospective  acceptors,  that 
it  declined  to  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  it 
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had  no  direct  interest  In  the  standard.  I 
note  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  release  that  tbey 
will  now  be  asked  to  supply  a  Ust. 

2.  Does  the  Department  of  Commeroe  con- 
template any  modlflcatlon  of  prevloualy  de- 
termined "weighting"  procedures  for  various 
categories  of  acc^xtors?  Mt.  Rooskvxlt  notes 
In  hit  press  release  that  "the  most  careful 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  eonments 
in  view  of  the  interests  mairing  them."  Fur- 
ther, what  does  Mr.  RooeBVE^T's  statement 
that  "the  Depcutment  Is  not  seeking  mere 
yes  or  no  answers.  It  desires  afBrmative  sug- 
gestions iL^A  information  concerning  the 
workability,  equity,  and  economic  impact  oC 
the  proposed  standard,' "  mean?  Does  it 
mean  that  responses  not  bearing  speclflo  sug- 
gestions by  either  proponMits  or  opponents 
wUl  be  evaluated  at  a  leaser  weight  than  those 
bearing  "affirmative  suggestion? " 

3.  Does  Mr.  Roosevelt's  report  of  "asstv- 
ances"  that  his  subocsnmittee  and  the  ALSO 
itself  would  also  be  consulted  concerning  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  indicate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Oommwce  will  seek  court  sanc- 
tion of  what  mppean  to  be  a  surrender  of  his 
powers  of  appointment  under  procedures  ^*e- 
viously  approved  by  the  district  coiirtf  Does 
the  "concrete  prt^meal  for  reconstitutton  (of 
the  AISO)  being  developed,"  mean  that 
consideration  of  aaslgning  prospective  AliSO 
members  will  be  left  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Distribution  of  the  House  Select  Oommittee 
on  Small  Business  Matters? 

4.  If  additional  enclosures,  oth»-  than  the 
majority  and  minority  positions  and  the  ta- 
ble cf  equivalent  green  sizes,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded with  the  mailing  of  the  standards  pro- 
posaL  may  I  be  advised  of  their  nature  and 
purpose? 

6.  Do  Department  of  Commerce  "assur- 
ances" to  M^.  RoossvsLr  that  It  will  take  no 
action  imtU  the  suboommMtee  has  had  the 
opptMTtunl^  of  first  h<4dlag  full  hearings  and 
then  submitting  Its  flndinffi  to  the  Depart- 
ment." Imyly  that  the  subcommittee  Judg- 
ment will  take  precedence  over  Department 
of  Commeroe?  The  Department  is  obligated 
to  promulgate  the  standard  If  it  is  proved  to 
be  acceptable  by  the  vast  majority  <tf  aooep- 
tors  polled  and  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment, in  the  public  interesS.  Does  the 
Department  contemplate  tiiat  tn  future 
standards  matters,  regardless  of  the  indus- 
try involved,  tbe  Subcommittee  on  DlstrUm- 
tlon  will  be  consulted  prior  to  promulgation 
of  any  standard  as  an  approved  industry 
standard?  If  such  procedure  Is  contemplated 
will  the  chairman  of  the  Subcoounlttee  on 
Distribution  or  his  designee  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  all  industry  committees  concerned 
with  Indiistrlal  standards? 

Those  of  us  who  are  earnestly  concerned 
with  Improving  the  standards  of  quality  for 
softwood  lumber,  whether  It  be  green  or  dry. 
need  to  know  the  tvdl  extent  of  agreements 
reached  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that  we  can  an- 
ticipate further  delays  and  gear  the  Industry 
and  the  consimier  to  deal  with  them. 
Sincerely, 

Phank  T.  Bow. 
Member  o/  Congress. 

The  Secketakt  or  Comubbck, 
Washington.  D.C.  Mmrch  17. 1964. 
Hon.  Fbakk  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives,     ^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>KAB  Ma.  Bow:  Tour  letter  of  March  10, 
1984,  Inquired  about  a  recent  press  release 
on  softwood  Itmiber  standards  by  Repre- 
sentative jAios  RooasvBT  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  and  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  elrculato  the  proposal  widely  within 
the  Industry  and  interested  public  for  com- 
ment. 

The  assurances  at  this  Department  to 
R^u-esentative  Roosbtslt  were  Just  olsrifloa- 


tlons  at  the  procedures  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  and  Is  following  In  getting 
representative  Industry  comment  on  tas 
proposed  standard.  The  answers  to  your 
specific  questions  follow  in  sequence: 

1.  The  30-percent  membership  restriction 
on  trade  organizations  is  still  applicable  to 
any  trade  organlaatioa  asking  for  inclusion 
on  the  mslUng  Ust.  The  willing  list  Is 
mainly  opened  to  individuals  or  Individual 
firms  which  speclflcally  request  their  names 
to  be  placed  on  the  list  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  proposal  for  individual  comment.  Un- 
til the  mailing  list  was  cloeed  last  fall,  in- 
dividual requests  were  honered  in  the  same 
way.  The  Department  of  Commerce  origi- 
nally solicited  participation  by  organisation, 
but  we  do  not  Intend  actively  to  solicit  par- 
ticipation by  organizations  any  further. 
Individual  members,  however,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  proposal  for  c<Hn- 
ment.  They  would  have  to  Indicate  on  the 
response  form  the  nature  of  their  Interest 
so  that  their  conunents  woxild  be  analyzed 
properly. 

2.  Our  procedwe  for  weighing  the  Various 
commMits  received  has  not  been  changed. 
We  have  always  intended  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  responses  according  to  geo- 
graphic location,  amount  of  prodiiction.  in- 
terest in  the  Industry  and  so  on.  This  will  be 
both,  by  number  and  by  comment  for  each 
segment.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  misconception  that  we  were  conducting 
a  referendum  or  vote.  We  have  never  taken 
that  position.  The  assurance  to  Congress- 
man Roosevelt  was  simply  an  explanation 
that  oiu*  system  of  analysis  of  the  responses 
would  not  be  by  total  niunber  for  and 
against,  but  would  be  made  according  to 
sepnent  and  Interest.  It  Is  possible,  for 
example,  that  producers  weuld  have  different 
comments  and  peroentoge  of  acceptance  than 
carpenters.  The  National  Bureau  ef  Stand- 
ards would  not  attempt  to  accord  one  cate- 
gory greatw  "weight"  than  another. 

3.  Last  fall  we  announced  that  we  were 
reviewing  generally  the  mem.bership  and  pio- 
cedures  of  the  existing  ALSO  to  see  If  changes 
ought  to  be  recommended  to  the  court  having 
Jurisdiotian.  We  have  assured  Congressman 
ROOSBVB.T  that  any  comments  of  his  sub- 
committee on  what  the  proper  constitution 
of  the  committee  should  be  will  be  token 
into  acooxmt  In  making  our  reoommeoda- 
tion.  This  Dspartment  has  not  surteDdered 
any  of  its  authority  or  re^>onslblllty  for  ap- 
pointing members  ot  this  committee. 

4.  We  are  enclosing  with  the  proposal,  in 
addition  to  majority  sad  minority  reports,  » 
brief  statement  of  what  the  existing  stand- 
ard is  and  what  the  differences  are  between 
it  and  the  prcq;>oeed  standard.  I  also  plan 
to  add  my  own  letter  sending  the  proposal 
to  the  industry  and  Interested  public  for 
c(Mnment. 

5.  We  have  not  postponed  any  action 
pending  full  hearings  by  the  subcommittee. 
As  you  know.  Congressman  Roosevelt  had 
originally  planned  to  have  hearings  begin- 
ning March  8.  After  hearing  an  explanation 
of  our  procedures,  he  concluded  that  any 
hearings  he  has  can  best  take  place  after 
the  conunents  from  Industry  and  the  In- 
terested public  have  been  received  by  this 
Department  and  analysed.  We  have  always 
Intended  to  moke  such  on  analysis  public 
before  our  final  dedaion  In  this  matter. 
Any  group  or  committee  would  thereby  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  proposal  In  light  of  the  com- 
ments. We  have  told  Oongtessman  Roosx- 
vsLT  that  If  hs  wishes  to  have  hearings  we 
would  be  Twy  happy  to  oonsldar  the  nsults 
la  msklng  our  dsclston.  We  have  no  pro- 
cedures for  sssklng  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  this  or  say  other  stand- 
ard. However.  tiM  Coogreas  always  has  had 
an  Intersst  la  what  our  Dspartment  doss 
with  reqMct  to  ■t*i»«t«>^tBT^t^ffn.    If  oos  of 


the  committees  of  Congress  desires  to  ex- 
press its  views,  we  vrould  be  happy  to  study 
them  Just  ss  we  would  nnn«HBr  ths  views  of 
trade  organlsatteiis  or  private  groups. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  to  mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  IxunlMr  standards 
question,  the  Department  of  Commeroe  la- 
tends  to  see  that  all  segments  of  the  Indus- 
try and  interested  public  have  opportumiij 
to  participate  in  this  cooperative,  voluntary 
procedure.  We  think  our  procedures  will 
tell  us  wtULt  the  extent  of  the  opposition  is 
so  that  we  can  determine  whether  or  not 
substantial  support  exists.  I  am  sure  you 
know  that  the  commodity  standards  pro- 
gram cannot  operate  without  wide  voluntary 
acc^tance  of  a  proposal  within  the  affected 
industry.  The  standards  are  not  mandated. 
This  being  so,  we  have  to  be  oonslderats  of 
the  views  of  all  who  wish  to  onusss  thsm. 

These  are  our  concerns.    Ws  believe  we 
are  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  our  obligation  to  get  the  views 
of  all  in  this  cooperative  process. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LuTHa  H.  HoDoxs, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Bydorassiam  ladepMdeac* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DING^LL 

or  Mmwrnsif     ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdttp.  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Byelorusslaiu  are  amang  ^e  earliest 
Slavic  peoples  knawn  In  the  West  Tlie 
recorded  history  of  these  stalwart  and 
sturdy  Inhabitants -of  the  borderland  In 
northeastern  Europe,  east  of  Poland  and 
west  of  Moscow  dates  fnun  the  10th  cen- 
tury- Sooa  afto-  that  they  were 
Christianized  and  then  organised  their 
own  diocese  and  cultiual  centers  around 
the  historic  capital  dty  of  Smolensk. 
They  had  also  organized  their  own  state 
and  managed  to  survive  the  dehice  of 
Asiatic  Invasions  during  the  13th.  ISth, 
and  14th  centuries.  They  held  thdr  own 
against  all  comers  and  maintained  their 
freedom.  Then  In  the  15th  oentuiy, 
when  they  faced  the  "barbaric  Musco- 
vite hordes,"  they  were  gradually  sub- 
merged in  the  future  Russian  finplre. 
By  the  16th  century  they  were  an  but 
lost  in  the  then  bottomless  sea  of  csarlst 
Russia. 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  300  years 
Byelorussia  was  no  more.  Its  Inhabitants 
suffering  under  the  czarlst  autocracy. 
But  during  all  that  time  these  doughty 
fighters  for  freedom  did  not  lose  heart 
in  th^r  cause  aiui  struggled  for  their 
IndependMice.  All  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  not  sufllci»it  to  attain  their 
goal,  tor  the  odds  against  them  were 
frightfully  forbidding.  Tbe  only  real 
chance  they  had  to  realise  thebr  dream 
was  in  1918.  after  the  overthrow  of  Rus- 
sia's czarlst  regime  by  the  Bolsheviks 
in  1917.  Very  early  In  1918.  Byelorus- 
sian leaders  braced  themadves.  tbNi  pro- 
claimed Byeloruasla's  independence  and 
founded  the  Bydonssian  Donocratic 
Republic  on  March  36. 

That  historic  day  marked  a  new  day 
for  the  Byelorunian  people  and  ushered 
in  a  new  era  for  them.    Fy>r  the  first 
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ttme  in  centuries  tbey  became  masters  of 
tbdr  own  dentin  r,  and  under  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  they  worked  hard  to 
make  their  war-i  aTaced  country  a  viable 
place  In  which  t  >  live  and  enjoy  life  in 
freedom.  But  li  this  period  of  Joy  and 
optiB^sm  fate  sc  emed  unkind  and  cruel 
to  Byelorussians  Frtnn  the  outset*  the 
new  state  was  su  rrounded  by  foes  whose 
aim  was  to  rob  tl  le  Byelorussians  of  their 
newly  gained  fre  Mi<Hn:  Communist  Rus- 
sia was  their  det  ^dly  foe.  The  unhappy 
Byelorussians  bi  themselves  could  not 
stave  off  the  mo:  tal  threat  facing  them. 
After  malntaintig  their  precarious  in- 
depoidence  for  )  bout  3  years,  they  were 
robbed  early  in  921  of  their  most  cher- 
ished and  pricele  as  possession,  their  free- 
dom and  indepe  idence.  The  Red  army 
Qiverran  Byeloru  aia  and  then  the  coun- 
try became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  that  yea  r  on,  for  43  years,  these 
10  million  freed<  m-seeking  and  peaceful 
BydOTUSsians  hi  ve  been  sulferirig  under 
Communist  tota  Itarlan  tyranny  in  their 
historie  homelai  d.  On  the  46th  anni- 
versary eelebrat  on  of  their  independ- 
ence day  let  us  a]  1  hope  and  pray  for  their 
delivery  from  tb  sit  tyranny. 


Rkkard  A.  Po  is  Killed  ia  Seoselcst 
.  Lcddeat 


IN  THX  HOUSE 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  FkANK  T.  BOW 


or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


istic  of  Dick  from  early  youth.  He  was 
a  leader  in  high  school  and  college  activ- 
ities in  Alliance,  Ohio.  I  came  to  know 
him  as  an  energetic  young  reporter  for 
radio  station  WFAH  and  later  for  the 
Massillon  E^rening  Independent,  and  I 
invited  him  to  Join  my  staff  in  1954. 
Later  he  enlisted  in  the  BCarlne  Corps, 
successfully  completed  officer's  training, 
and  eventually  served  as  aide  to  Maj. 
Gen.  A.  L.  Bowser. 

His  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  hLs 
family  and  friends  but  to  the  Nation  as 
well,  for  there  was  no  limit  to  the  con- 
tribution Dick  Ports  could  have  made  to 
his  party  and  his  country. 


Wednesdt  ly,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  lir.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  momer  t  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to 
a  young  man  wb  >  once  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,   Uchard  A.  Ports. 

Dick  Ports  w  is  killed  In  a  senseleiss 
automoMle  aoci(  ent  Tuesday  near  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  at  th<  age  of  32.  Despite  his 
youth,  he  had  a  ready  risen  to  positions 
of  importance  aod  responsibility  in  the 
RepobUcan  Part  7  and  with  the  Oarrett 
Corp.,  of  lioe  Aj  geles,  of  which  he  was 
a  publle  affairs  e  icecutlve. 

Dick  Prarts  hm  lived  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia since  his  -elease  from  active  duty 
In  the  UJB.  Marl  ne  Corps  in  1959.  As  a 
concerned  dtlzei,  he  was  active  in  the 
Republican  Part  7  and  a  member  of  the 
Calif omla  Stats  Republican  Central 
Committee.  He  was  an  officer  In  State 
and  Natl<xial  Taung  Republican  orga- 
nizations, and  sc  nred  with  distinction  on 
the  presidential  uid  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign staffs  of  R  chard  M.  Nixon. 

Despite  his  t  gorous  Republicanism, 
Dick  had  the  reipect  and  friendship  of 
men  In  the  Dem  tcratic  Party  as  well,  as 
Charles  Wilscm,  Augustus  Hawkins.  Ken 
Roberts,  and  ott  ers  of  oiu:  colleagues  in 
that  party  will  t  satif y. 

No  one  who  kn  >w  him  doubts  that  Dick 
Ports  was  destln  ed  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tlfxi's  leaders  iz  business  and  politics. 
I  find  it  dlfficul  1  to  describe  my  shock 
and  my  grief  t  lat  one  so  young  and 
vlgoroua,  so  piomlslng  and  talented, 
should  be  taken  n  this  manner. 

That  talent  ai  d  vigor  were  character- 


Discrimination  Af aintt  Nefroes  in 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MZNNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  second 
excellent  article  by  Dr.  Max  Seham  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  tells  another  part  of 
the  story  of  discrimination  In  medical 
care  for  Negroes.  I  am  sure  my  fellow 
Congressmen  will  be  most  Interested  in 
this  report  as  follows : 

DisCRiMnnrioN  Aqauvst  Negroes  in  Hospitals 
(By  Dr.  Max  Seham) 

Gunjaar  Myrdahl  In  "The  American  Dilem- 
ma" wrote  "A  genuine  and  Irreconcilable  con- 
flict exists  between  two  sets  ot  irreconcilable 
Ideas:  on  the  one  hand,  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  fundamental  equality  of 
all  Americans;  and  on  the  other  hand  race 
prejudice  and  discrimination  which  deny 
eq\ial  opportunity  to  members  of  certain 
racial  and  ethnic  groups." 

Although  more  subtle  and  less  publicized 
than  discrimination  in  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic areas,  this  moral  war  has  spread  to  all 
areas  of  medicine.  Including  hospitals. 

In  the  days  of  slavery,  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  in  hospitals  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  hos- 
pitals. Plantation  owners  protected  their 
slaves  against  health  hazards  as  carefully  as 
they  protected  their  livestock.  The  health 
of  the  Negro  slave  was  as  good  as  that  of  his 
white  counterpart,  and  in  some  areas  the 
Negro  mortality  rate  was  even  lower. 

After  emancipation,  health  worsened  for 
the  Negro.  And  even  as  of  today,  there  Is  a 
tacit  conspiracy  of  "white"  doctors,  hospital 
administrators,  politicians  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  optimum  medical  and  hospital 
care.  Thoiigh  advances  in  medicine  in  the 
last  two  decades  lengthening  the  span  of  life 
of  all  Americans,  have  contributed  to  the 
better  health  status  of  Negroes,  vital  statis- 
tics show  conclusively  that  the  morbidity 
and  mortality  rates  of  the  Negro  are  still 
significantly  higher  than  those  of  his  social 
and  economic  counterpcu't. 

ICOBTAUTT    XATKS    rOB    NEGROES 

Tbwe  Is,  as  I  shall  show  later,  some  glim- 
mer of  ll^t  in  tbelr  darkness.  Things  are 
beginning  to  happen.  But  the  darkness  has 
been  thick — not  only  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  In  the  Immediate  past. 

Item:  In  1000,  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
white  was  70.6  as  compared  to  83.6  t<x  non- 
wbltes,  a  dlffsranee  of  7  years.  Of  100,000 
pwioos  at  ths  age  or  70.  there  were  63,000 


white  people  alive,  whereas  there  were  only 
44.000  Donwhltes. 

Item:  In  1940.  tbe  mortality  rate  for 
whites  of  both  sexes  was  10.4  (per  100,000 
population)  and  18.8  tor  nonwhites.-  Today, 
it  is  9.5  for  whites  and  10.1  for  nonwhites. 

Item:  In  1960.  the  death  rate  for  pneu- 
monia and  Influenza  was  24.6  for  whites  and 
65.2  for  nonwhites.  For  tuberculosis,  the 
rate  was  4.4  for  whites  and  15.1  for  non- 
whltes,  almost  four  times  as  high  tot  non- 
whites. 

Item:  Infant  mortality  rates  reflect  the 
contrast  in  available  medical  services.  In 
1960,  the  death  rate  nationally  was  18.3  fpr 
white  babies  under  1  year  of  age  and  47.8  for 
nonwhite  babies  under  1  year  of  age.  At  age 
5.  of  100,000  sample  population,  96.000  white 
children  survived  as  compared  to  94,000  non- 
white  children.  In  Minnesota,  In  1960.  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  whites  was  21.6 
and  for  nonwhites,  22.6;  while  in  Mississippi, 
it  was  26.6  for  white  Infants  and  64.3  for 
nonwhites. 

NEGROES    NOT    BIOLOGICAt,LT    INFERIOR 

This  Startling  discrepancy  In  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  In  Minnesota  and  Mississippi 
shows  what  mythical  nonsense  there  Is  to 
the  claim  of  recists  that  the  Negroes  are  bio- 
logically inferior.  There  Is  no  question  that 
If  the  same  care  were  available  to  Negroes  in 
Mississippi  and  other  Southern  SUtes  as 
in  Minnesota  and  other  Northern  States, 
Negro  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  could 
be  sharply  reduced  and  vast  human  waste 
and  suffering  could  be  prevented.  There  is 
no  use  to  belabor  the  point:  factors  respon- 
sible for  this  shocking  Injustice  are  poverty, 
lack  of  Negro  doctors,  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  flrst-class  "white"  hospitals,  and  the 
powerful  political  opposition  of  Southern 
Senators  aad  Representatives  such  as  the 
Ranklns  amd  the  Russells. 

Item:  Of  the  Nation's  4.100  Negro  medical 
doctors,  an  average  of  30  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, about  1,200  practice  in  Southern  and 
border  States — or  one  MU.  for  every  6,000 — 
compared  to  1  white  MX),  for  about  every 
700  white  population. 

Item:  Today,  there  are  146.7  MJ)."s  per 
100.000  whites  while  only  40  Negro  M.D.'8  per 
100.000  Negroes.  In  20  years,  the  Negro 
population  has  Increased  46.7  percent  while 
the  Increase  in  Negro  M.D.'s  has  been  only 
14.2  percent. 

TRAGEDY    OF    WHITE-ONLY    HOSPITALS 

There  Is  no  need  to  describe  in  detail  the 
many  tragedies  attributable  to  discrimina- 
tion by  "white"  hospitals  against  Negroes. 
Women  in  labor  have  been  compelled  to  de- 
liver on  cold  sidewalks  outside  of  "white 
hospitals."  Victims  of  accidents  have  re- 
peatedly been  given  first  aid  for  skull  frac- 
tures or  other  injuries,  only  to  be  sent  away 
from  "white"  hospitals  to  Inadequate  Negro 
hospitals,  where  death  has  often  followed. 

The  most  publicized  of  such  inhuman 
treatment  was  that  of  the  father  of  Walter 
White,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  The  elder  White  was  run  over  by  a 
white  physician's  car  on  the  streets  of 
Atlanta,  and  taken  to  a  "white"  hospital. 
White  was  not  recognized  as  a  Negro,  and 
he  was  given  the  best  emergency  treatment, 
but  when  Walter  White,  his  son,  Identified 
him,  the  father  was  hustled  to  a  Negro  hos- 
pital.    He  died  in  24  hours. 

It  seems  incredible  that  In  the  year  1064,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  such  barbaric 
treatment  of  Americans  exists.  But  let  the 
record  speak  for  Itself : 

FEW   HOSPITAL  BOW  OPEN  TO  NEGROES 

In  Atlanta,  alwajm  a  hotbed  of  discrimina- 
tion, of  4,600  available  hospital  beds,  only 
630  are  available  to  Negroes,  although  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  Is  Negro.  Because  of 
this  situation.  In  June  1963,  suits  were 
brought  against  the  Orady  Hospital  and  the 
Pulton  Medical  Society  of  Atlanta  by  the 
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NAACPaadannmbM'of  WeffTotfoototB.  This 
was  settled  out  of  eourt,  and  iftnoe  Omb, 
several  Megiu  dooton  kave  been  admtMed  to 
the  eodety  aad  two  have  been  granted  staff 
privileges. 

In  Blnningham.  Ala.,  the  city  where  do^i 
were  unleashed  against  ctriored  children,  area 
hospitals  have  aUooated  1.762  beds  to  whMss 
and  574  to  Negroes.  sMlMHiflh  about  40  per- 
cent or  the  populatUn  la  ootored. 

In  Baltimore.  Md..  hi  1900.  70  percent  of 
all  Negro  births  were  deUvsred  In  7  oC  the  17 
hospitals  because  only  the  7  hoq>ltals  offered 
accommodations  to  Wsyoes. 

In  Augusta,  Oa..  although  Hlll-Burt(«  Fed- 
eral funds  were  used  to  build  a  hospital,  this 
hospital  has  refused  to  give  pediatric  and 
hospital  care  to  Negroes. 

OMAHA  STT7DT 

The  Urban  League  of  Omaha,  In  cooperm- 
tlon  with  the  Nebraska  OlvU  Rights  Oom- 
misslon  In  1962,  made  a  survey  of  dlscrlmlna- 
tUm  In  Omaha.  The  following  Information 
was  uncovered: 

1.  There  was  conspicuous  absence  of 
Negroes  In  most  hospitals. 

2.  AltJiough  the  admtniiitrators  of  hospitals 
said  that  au  facilities  "are  avaUable"  to 
paitlents  without  regard  to  race,  2S  Negro 
doctors  revealed  that  75  percent  of  the  hoe- 
pltals  consider  race  when  admitting  patients, 
and  that  patients  are  admitted  to  beds  on 
"the  basU  of  race." 

3.  In  Hm  18  hospitals  In  the  city,  there  were 
7  Negro  ILD.'s  with  prlvllegee  on  the  staffs 
of  8  hospitals.  Of  over  1,000  registered  nurses 
employed  In  the  hospitals,  only  14  are  colored, 
of  368  practical  nurses,  49  are  Negro. 

UJ.    CIVIL   RIGHTS   COMICIS8ION 

Because  of  the  persistent  and  serious 
charges  by  many  organizations — Negroes  and 
whites — that  Negro  doctors  are  denied  staff 
prlvllegee  and  that  patients  are  refused  ad- 
mittance or  are  segregated  in  "white"  hos- 
pitals, the  UJS.  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
launched  an  Investigation  In  1960.  Three 
hundred  eighty-nine  hospitals  In  34  States 
were  sent  questionnaires,  and  personal  inter- 
views were  held  In  a  number  of  key  cities. 
Repllee  were  received  from  130  southern  hoe- 
pltals.  40  from  border  States,  and  314  from 
Northern  and  Western  States. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-flve  hospitals 
answered  that  they  have  no  policy  of  dis- 
crimination. Sixty  ho^ltals  admitted  to 
policies  of  exclusion  or  segregation.  Forty 
percent  ot  the  hoepitals  that  admitted  only 
whites  were  In  DliEle.  and  of  90  hoq)lisls 
in  Georgia.  88  were  built  on  Hlll-Burtoa 
funds,  oi  the  64  southern  correspondents. 
86  percent  reported  s<xne  type  of  racial  segre- 
gation or  exclusion.  Forty-three  p^tsent  of 
the  border  Statea  admitted  such  practices. 
In  contrast,  only  2  of  the  138  hospitals  In 
the  North  and  West  reported  any  type  of 
racial  segregation. 

As  a  result  of  this  Intensive  S-year  study. 
the  ClvU  Bights  Commission  concluded  that 
Negroes  are  denied  aocees  to  or  are  segre- 
gated In  many  hospitals  and  facilities  which 
have  received  Federal  grants  via  the  Hill- 
Burton  plan;  and  that  Negroes  do  not  share 
equally  with  white  patients  In  the  use  of 
such  facilities.  What  was  originally  stated 
as  "separate  but  equal"  has  In  effect  become 
separate  and  unequal. 

SHOXTU)   DENT    rKOXXAL   rUNOS 

As  a  result  oX  this  study,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  recommended  to  President  Ken- 
nedy that  f \irther  Federal  funds  be  denied  to 
hoepitals  built  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram which  practiced  the  so-called  "equal 
but  sepsrate"  system. 

The  Southern  Conference  of  Methodists  la 
1906  poUed  2.400  southern  hoq>ltal  sdmlnls- 
trators  on  thsir  attitudes  toward  dlaorlm- 
Inatlon.  Much  progrsss  has  bean  mads  slnoe 
then;  nevertheless,  thsse  data  an  slgnttaaat 
as  to  the  reasons  fbr  ths  undsoaooratte  sltna- 
tloDs  which  remain  In  hoqtitals,  both  Nortli 


and  Booth.  Seventeen  percent  of  tlie  admin- 
istrators were  willing  to  accept  desegrsfsttoo. 
8tzty-two  peroeni  were  adamant  against  de- 
segregatioa.  T%a  pereent  believed  the  most 
practleable  solutions  are  to  have  sepaiats 
hoq^itals.  Blevan  peroent  were  reluctant  to 
express  thonaelves. 

ITIOM  IS  AM  AMACHaomSK 


In  answer  to  those  who  were  sure  it  was 
ImpoeslMe  to  InSegrate.  Dr.  Arnold  Bluestone. 
admlulstntor  at  MonteOore  HospMal  of  New 
York,  had  thU  to  say:  "Segregation  today  Is 
an  anachronism.  Jim  Ceowiaa.  in  hoepitals 
turns  ttie  eteCk  b«<dL  It  JeopardlBSs  the 
democraUc  process,  and  It  Is  a  menaoe  to 
public  health."  In  two  deoades  of  Integra- 
tion in  his  hospital,  he  states.  "Then  have 
been  no  Instances  of  failure.  The  white  res- 
idents and  tntems  from  Oklahoma  sit  down 
for  a  game  of  cards  with  Negroes,  and  it 
never  occurs  to  anyone  on  the  staff  that  any 
white  would  object  to  such  a  cranradeship. 
Negro  and  vrliite  student  nurses  walk  down 
the  hall  hand  in  hand,  and  no  one  scans  to 
worry  about  such  a  human  relationship."  He 
has  never  seen  any  of  the  dire  consequences 
predicted  by  radats. 

In  other  hospitals  that  have  integrated, 
the  practice  of  separating  Negro  and  white 
patients  is  breaking  down.  also.  Even  where 
Negroes  formerly  were  excluded,  whlto  pa- 
tients rarely  object  to  sharing  faculties  with 
colored. 

WHO  IS  KXSPONSIBLE? 

Tlie  responsibility  for  this  social  disease  is 
hard  to  pin  down.  The  whlto  doctors  alone 
are  not  to  blame.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  hospital  administrators,  more  In  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  are  guilty.  Because 
of  tradition  and  social  pressiuv,  the  admin- 
Istratots  still  ding  to  psychological  and  in- 
heilted  prejudices.  In  the  South,  some 
frankly  admit  that  they  do  not  want  Negro 
patients.  Itiey  have  an  inner  contempt,  and 
evm  hatred,  for  the  Negro.  In  the  North, 
they  rationalise  complacency  and  foot-drag- 
ging. They  may  say  they  are  not  responsible 
for  antldlBcrimlnatory  policies:  the  board  of 
directors  has  this  reqxmsiMlity,  and  If  tbe 
board  doea  not  take  corrective  steps,  they 
are  helpless.  Many  Interviewed  administra- 
tors said  they  would  like  to  eliminate  th^ 
restrictive  admlasicm  poUdes,  but  they  do 
nothing,  because  important  people  In  ttuir 
oommunlty  offer  no  help  in  changing 
ooDditlons. 

Over  the  years,  the  MMA  has  repeatedly 
entreated  tlie  AMA  tp  sit  down  with  its  rep- 
reeentatlves  and  come  to  reasonable  and 
practical  terms.  At  the  1962  AMA  convention, 
presldent-eleot  Dr.  Norman  Welch  prom- 
ised that  he  would  appoint  a  coounlttee  trotn. 
the  house  of  delegat«|p  to  meet  with  a  simi- 
lar committee  of  the  NMA.  and  that  in  No- 
vember 1968.  at  Portland,  these  mattws 
would  be  adjudicated.  The  house  of  dele- 
gates ooDsldered  two  proposals  at  the  Port- 
land meeting:  a  board  report  on  hospital 
staff  privllegea.  and  a  reacdution  conoemlng 
membership  ellglbtltty  in  State  and  county 
medical  societies.  The  report  was  approved, 
but  as  has  happened  many  tlmee  before,  the 
resolutions  were  not  adopted. 
AicA  saonu>  Ti 


A   STAND 

In  re^Mnae  to  the  failure  of  the  AMA  to 
take  positive  action.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clements, 
president  of  the  NMA  said.  **We  must  maks 
publlo  oxir  discontent  with  the  silence  of  the 
AMA.  We  want  the  AMA  to  address  itself 
to  ths  problem  frankly,  and  not  sit  back 
complacsntly  and  wait  for  every  incident  to 
be  docTunented  sshaustlvely.  Ws  want  ths 
AMA  to  state  posittvsly  that  hoqiltal  dls- 
ertmlnatton  makss  it  Impossible  to  give  the 
best  medlosl  eare  to  the  pattent.'' 

By  the  end  of  1088,  the  leaders  of  ths 
NAAOP.  of  toe  urban  Lsagus.  and  of  tbe 
MMA  agreed  that  ths  only  way  to  eliminate 
dtemminathm  In  ttaa  area  of  medicine  was 
by  oowrt  sottsn  and  by  sooh  demanstratloos 
as  ths  picketing  of  msdlcsl  organisations. 


Accordingly,  these  organisations  hava  pro- 
ceeded to  aoCTwmilato  eaamples  of  disorlmi- 
natien  in  hospitals  and  awdical  soototles,  and 
tlMf  have  begun  reoouras  to  the  courts.  In 
addition,  they  are  seeking  to  eliminato.  by 
legislation,  ths  HlU-Burtaa  "separate  but 
equal"  clause. 

MAACP  HXLTS  nCHT  HOSPITAL  SSOSSMTIDW 

The  first  end  most  slgnifioant  battte  for 
integratlMi  in  ho^ttais  began  in  1900.  with 
tlie  shfswiag  by  the  NAAOP  sf  flsgrant  dis- 
crimination against  Negro  doctors  and  their 
poftlente  in  the  hospitals  of  Oreeiwharo.  N.C. 
The  NAAOP  braoght  suit  which  eharged  the 
local  dental  society  with  depriving  Negro 
dentiste  af  the  riglit  to  praetlee  in  cU^os 
and  ho^itals.  At  ths  same  time,  six  Negro 
MD.'s  and  two  Negro  pattenta  charged  that 
they  were  discriminated  against  by  two  hos- 
pitals, the  Mbses  Oone  Memorial  HOspltsl 
and  the  Westley  Long  Oonununity  Hoepltal. 
both  constructed  witli  Hill-Burton  aid.  His 
M D.'s  and  the  dentiste  sought  staff  prlvllegee 
which  had  been  denied  to  them,  and  the  two 
Negro  patiente  sou^t  admission  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  treatment  by  their  personal 
M.D.'s. 

XnSTICX  DXPASnCKNT  CIVX8  AID 

They  were  Joined  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  formally  called  upon  the 
Federal  court  in  Greensborp  to  dedsre 
the  "separate  but  equal"  provision  in  ths 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Justice  Department  pointed  out  that  the 
two  hospitals  had  received  more  than  83,8 
million  In  Hill-Burton  funds  #-n4  ti^it 
violated  the  14th  amendment  by  dis- 
criminating against  the  Negroes.  The  local 
court  decided  against  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Later,  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Rich- 
mond. Va.  The  appeals  court,  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2,  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  the 
"separate  but  equal"  danss.  It  is  sapectod 
that  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  thcdeeislcHi  of  the  appeals  court 
is  uphdd.  it  will  mesn  that  104  segregated 
hospitals  in  the  South  will  be  required  by 
law  to  open  their  doors  to  Negro  MD.'s  and 
Negro  patients. 

The  legal  attacks  now  being  pressed 
against  segregation  In  hoqsltals  built  with 
Federal  Hill-Burton  money  are  flnaUy  mak- 
ing an  inroad  upon  segregation  in  a  number 
of  other  Soutliem  hospitals.  Use  of  the 
"septumte  but  equal*  provision  has  fallen  off 
sharply,  with  only  one  such  project  approved 
this  year.  Iliese  changes  sre  ooeurrlng  not 
only  because  of  pressure  from  dvll  rights 
groups  and  the  tihange  of  heart  of  some  hos- 
pital admlnlstratras.  These  '^■i^f^  also 
come  about  because  authorities  realise  that 
it  is  "bad  business",  or  poor  eoonomy.  to 
continue  to  support  duplicate  fadUtles. 

In  dtles  where  desegregation  has  occurred. 
Negro  MJJ.'B  say  that  the  change  has  brought 
a  marked  Improvement  in  Negro  medical 
care.  The  change  has  resulted  in  the  ellm- 
inaticm  of  a  number  of  Negro  hospitals  where 
facllltlea  and  sanitary  conditions  were 
medieval. 

HisToar  or  Hnx-susTOM  act 

Tbe  Hill-Burton  Act,  with  Ite  "sepco^te  but 
equal"  clause,  was  fathered  by  ««r.ft»rT  Lisns 
Hill,  of  Alabama,  and  OoDgreesman  B«irton 
of  Ohio,  in  1946.  The  Federal  fuiKta  pro- 
vided by  the  act  have  practically  rebuilt  the 
hospital  system.  The  latest  progress  report 
on  oonstructlon  of  hospitals  and  diagnostic 
facilities  under  this  ivogram  list  a  total  <a 
almot  a  million  beds.  Induded  in  the  over- 
all program  have  been  over  700,000  general 
beds,  about  500.000  long-term  beds.  6,000 
hospital  and  health  centers,  500,000  beds  tor 
mental  patients,  and  about  00.000  beds  for 
tuboculosls  patlmte.  Between  1048  and 
1961.  Federal  funds  sooountad  for  $1J  bU- 
lion  out  of  some  $6  bOllon  ■»r^«v1^  Iron- 
ically, in  apUm  of  the  teet  that  the  HUl- 
Burton  Act  has  proved  to  be  the  Nation's 
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do  you  expect  us  to  tolerate  this  heel  ot  dis- 
crimination?" 

The  houee  at  Hippocrates  needs  mors  so- 
ciology and  less  techiudogy.  The  crying  need 
Is  for  a  new  leadership  to  sweep  away  ttM 
baraacles  of  bigotry  and  racism.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  the  descendante  of  those  who  fought  for 
freedom  for  themselves  deny  freedom  for 
others. 


WashinftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  28.  1964: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Baucz  Alger,  or  Texas. 

Mar.  28.  1964) 

Fallacies  in  Fokxign  An>  Message 

The  foreign  aid  message  presented  to  the 
House  on  March  19  is  fallacious.  It  Is  not 
supported  by  the  facte  of  foreign  aid  as  It 
has  developed  over  the  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, foreign  aid  has  become  and.  as  this 
message  indicates,  it  wUl  continue  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  self-defeating. 

An  examination  of  the  message  shows: 

1.  The  President  says:  "To  those  nations 
which  do  commit  themselves  to  progrees 
under  freedom,  help  from  us  and  from  oth- 
ers can  provide  the  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween failure  and  sucess." 

The  record  of  foreign  aid  shows:  We  give 
aid  to  dlctetorshlps  and  Communlste,  and 
punish  our  freedom-loving  friends. 

a.  The  President  says:  "The  proposals 
eonteined  in  this  message  express  oiir  self- 
interest  at  the  same  time  that  they  proclaim 
our  national  Ideals." 

On  the  contrary:  Our  outpouring  of  dol- 
lars, our  apparent  efforte  to  buy  friendship. 
Indicate  a  godless  materialism,  rather  than 
our  Ood-fearing  qjiritual  beliefs  and  our 
championing  of  dignity  and  respect  of  the 
individual  whose  rlghte  come  from  Ood. 

3.  The  President  says:  "We  will  be  laying 
up  a  harvest  of  woe  for  us  and  our  children 
if  we  shrink  from  the  task  grappling  in  the 
world  ccMnmunity  with  poverty  and  Igno- 
rance." 

The  fallacious  assumption:  Communism 
breeds  in  poverty.  History  clearly  shows  It 
does  not.  Communism  feeds  on  Ignorance, 
not  poverty. 

4.  The  President  sajrs:  "They  flourish 
wherever  we  falter.  If  we  default  on  our 
obligations,  communism  will  expand  ite 
ambitions." 

We  have  already  faltered  in  our  obliga- 
tions: We  have  faltered  in  our  obligations 
to  the  freedom  loving  and  to  our  allies,  by 
outright  subsidy,  tirade,  aid,  and  deals  with 
the  implacable  enemy.  In  so  doing  we  feed, 
cultivate,  and  arm  the  Commujiiste.  0\ir 
friends  are  hard  pressed  to  understand  o\ir 
castigation  of  their  trading  with  Castro 
while  we  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
thereby  giving  aid  to  Castro  indirectiy. 

6.  The  President  says:  "It  is  against  o\ir 
national  Interest  to  tolerate  waste  or  ineffl- 
ciency  or  extravagance  In  any  ot  these  pro- 
grams. But  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  our 
national  Interest  to  retreat  from  o\ir  obliga- 
tions and  commitmente  while  freedom  re- 
mains under  seige." 

A  conflicting  statement:  After  admitting 
that  we  are  againvt  waste  and  InelBclency,  the 
President  seems  to  make  It  plain  that  if  these 


are  part  of  foreign  aid  obligations,  it  is  all 
right.  The  endless  eoounples  of  waste,  cor- 
ruption.  pvlvatdy  padded  bank  aooounte  and 
bad  Judgtnent  suggest  to  our  world  neighbors 
that  we  lack  Judgment,  have  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  money,  and  welc(»ne  the  op- 
portunity to  give  it  away. 

THE    PKXSENT    FOSXICN    AID.   PROGEAIC    MUST    BE 
STOPPED 

We  should  help  only  our  friends  and  those 
who  value  and  practice  freedom  tot  their  own 
people.  The  program  should  be  revised  to: 
1.  Aid  recipient  countries  on  projecte  they 
need  and  want;  a.  Demand  that  the  major 
contribution  be  made  by  the  recipient  coun- 
try; 3.  We  would  provide  advice,  technical 
help,  and  machinery,  all  on  a  loan  basis  with 
definite  proposals  for  repayment. 

This  type  of  foreign  aid  would  allow  all 
nations  to  keep  their  self-respect  and  they 
would  not  hate  the  United  Stetes  for  rob- 
bing them  of  their  national  pride. 

EXPLANATION    NEEDED  ON    HOW  Am  TO  COMMV- 
NISTS  HELPS  us 

The  President  and  the  vocal  proponents  of 
unrestricted  foreign  aid  owe  the  American 
people  an  explanation  of  how  our  glfte  to  the 
Communlste  help  the  cause  of  freedom.  How 
Is  freedcxn  strengthened  when  we  give  aid  to 
and  help  to  strengthen  govemmente  which 
do  not  express  the  will  of  their  people  or 
who  hold  their  people  in  slavery?  What  Is 
the  answer  to  the  following  actions?  Our 
aid  programs  are  being  ocmtinued  (1)  In  a 
country  where  a  dlctetor  has  taken  control: 
(2)  A  military  Junte  has  overthrown  a 
friendly  government;  (3)  A  president  or 
premier  has  been  assassinated;  (4)  A  newly 
elected  President  has  been  prevented  from 
taking  office;  (5)  A  monarch  has  been  dis- 
possessed by  a  rebel  force.  Twenty-nine 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  between  1948-63 
have  experienced  an  Illegal  change  of  govern- 
ment. Of  these  29  Cuba  is  the  only  one  not 
now  receiving  direct  U.S.  aid,  but  is  aided 
Indirectly  by  us  through  the  U.N.  and 
through  our  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

ONE  FINAL,  nCPOKTANT  QUXSTION 

Nowhere  in  the  fcMrelgn  aid  message  was  the 
big  question  answered.  Specifically,  how 
does  a  gift  of  $36  million  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
which  can  be  converted  Into  ethyl  alcohol  to 
make  weapons  of  war,  benefit  the  United 
Stetes?  Such  a  gift  makes  the  earlier  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  look  quite  Innocent  by  com- 
parison. We  must  continue  to  ask  ourselves, 
if  treason  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  wherein  does  aid  to  Communlste  differ 
from  treason,  and  since  when  was  not  treason 
a  crime  against  the  Constitution  of  our 
Nation? 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bofud  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
porte  or  documente  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nvunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporte  or 
documente  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  138,  p.  1937) . 


Mrs.  Peter  Bergton-Kook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   MSW    TO>K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
register  my  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  regret  over  the  news  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  Mrs.  Peter  Bergson-Kook,  who 
died  In  New  York  on  March  2  at  the  age 
of  45.  Betty  Bergson  helped  to  organize 
the  American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine 
in  the  days  when  Jewish  settlers  in  the 
Hol>  Land  were  fighting  for  indepeiul- 
ence  and  for  the  establishment  of  Israel 
as  a  free  nation.  Bom  in  Kansas  City, 
she  Inspired  Americans  of  all  faiths  to 
Join  with  her  in  the  cause  she  cham- 
pioned, then  later  went  to  the  displaced 
persons  camps  in  Europe  to  help  in  get- 
ting the  refugees  past  the  blockade  and 
into  Palestine.  Her  enthusiasm,  devo- 
tion, and  dedication  had  few  equals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
obituaries  which  appeared  on  March  4 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  in 
the  New  York  World  Telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  4, 1964] 

Mas.  PiTis  Bekgson-Kook  :  Shx  Hzlped 
Rescttk  Bubopkak  Jxwb 

Mrs.  Betty  Bergson-Kook,  46,  wife  of  Peter 
H.  Bergaon-Kook,  New  Twk  inyesttnent 
broker  and  former  head  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
Dilttee  for  National  Liberation,  died  Monday 
In  New  York  Hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 

Born  Betty  Caplan  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Mrs.  Bergson-Kook  was  educated  there  and 
came  to  New  York  In  1939  when  she  Joined 
In  drives  to  rescue  European  Jews  frcxn  the 
Nazi  menace.  She  was  an  organizer  of  the 
Emergency  Conference  To  Save  the  Jewish 
Popoilatlon  of  Europe,  and  was  active  for  the 
next  several  years  In  many  similar  endeavors. 

In  1960,  In  Israel,  she  was  married  to  Hllel 
Kook,  a  native  Palestinian,  who  had  used 
the  name  Peter  H.  Bergson  for  some  years  In 
this  coimtry  while  working  toward  the  goal 
of  a  Jewish  state  In  the  Near  East. 

When  Mr.  Kook  resigned  his  seat  In  the 
Israel  Parliament  3  years  later  alid  returned 
to. New  York,  he  amended  his  name  to  Its 
present  form. 

The  Bergson-Kooks  lived  at  146  Central 
Park  West.  Surviving,  In  addition  to  her 
hiisband,  are  two  daughters,  Astra,  18,  and 
Rebecca,  5;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Fannie  Caplan, 
of  Kansas  City;  a  atster,  Mrs.  Marshall 
MacDuffle,  of  New  York;  and  two  brothers, 
Harry  Caplan  and  Leon  Caplan,  of  Kansas 
City. 


Appendix 

[From  the  New  York  World  Telegram. -Mar.  4. 
1964] 

Bettt  BatGsoN  Dos  at  Aob  46;  Hzu>cd  Jkws 
To  Rmf  Blockaim 

Using  trains  supplied  by  the  U£.  Army, 
Mrs.  Betty  Bergson  organiaed  626  Jews,  all 
former  concentrati<»i  camp  prisoners,  and 
brought  them  to  France  after  World  War  n. 
She  told  the  authorities  the  groiq>  was  going 
to  various  Latin  American  countries. 

But  In  Port  de  Bouc,  she  quickly  hustled 
the  refugees  on  an  800-tan  American  yacht, 
renamed  the  Ben  Hecht,  aXtt/r  the  writer,  and 
saUed  for  Palestine  In  defiance  of  the  British 
blockade. 

Reaching  Haifa  In  lifarch  1947,  the  Ben 
Hecht  was  Impoiinded  by  the  British  Navy 
and  the  refugees  were  shipped  off  to  a  dis- 
placed persons'  camp  in  CyiHOis.  Later,  after 
the  State  ot  Israel  was  created,  they  were 
freed  and  went  to  Israel. 

ORGANIZED   RESCTJI   COIUCITTCE 

Mrs.  Bergson,  46,  died  In  New  Ycn-k  Hospi- 
tal Monday. 

Born  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  she  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri.  In  1939  she  came  to 
New  York,  changing  her  name  frc»n  Betty 
Caplan  to  Betty  Keane,  and  helped  organize 
a  conference  that  led  to  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee To  Save  the  Jewish  People  of  Europe. 

She  served  as  a  staff  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  later  became  a  consxiltant  to  the 
War  Refugee  Board  set  up  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  an  expert  tor  the 
U.S.  prosecution  staff  at  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials. 

Mrs.  Bergson  was  the  wife  at  Peter  H. 
Bergson,  an  Investment  brokM-  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Helx'ew  Committee  for 
National  Liberation  during  tlie  Palestine 
mandate.  The  comnUttee  was  associated 
with  the  Irgiui  Zval  Leiunl  underground. 
SOUGHT  tj.s.  axcooNmoN 

The  organisation  set  up  the  Hebrew  Com- 
mittee for  National  Uberatlon  In  1044  with 
an  '^embassy"  In  Washington.  It  tried  In 
vain  to  achieve  allied  recognition  as  a  govern- 
ment in  exUe. 

Mr.  Bergson,  wlio  was  originally  named 
EUllel  Kook,  served  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Israel  Parliament  in  1948. 

Services  were  to  be  held  today  at  Congre- 
gation Rod^b  Sholom,  7  West  83d  Street. 

Mrs.  Bergscm  Is  survived  by  her  husband, 
two  daiighters,  Astra  and  Rebecca;  her 
mother,  two  sisters,  and  two  brothers. 


TraTcI:  Krmmcrbam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    4I.AIIA»A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  HUDDI2STON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1964  Issue  of  the  magazine,  Bir- 
mingham, an  official  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Birmingham  Area  Chamber 


of  Commerce,  carries  a  factual  and  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  many  sights  to  be 
seen  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  area  by 
our  Nation's  travelers.  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is 
always  nice  to  have  you  in  Birmingham. 
Travel:  Biricimokaic 

Birmingham  people  are  a  gay  people, 
friendly  and  dedicated  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  random  fiowers,  picturesque  walkways,  and 
niches  of  siuprlslng  loveliness. 

Their  Interests  are  as  varied  as  the  land- 
scape. Sports  are  a  popiUar  pastime,  indoors 
or  out  of  docMV.  A  tour  of  the  city  might 
include  a  game  of  golf  on  one  of  the  seven 
golf  courses  in  the  area.  It  most  surely  wUl 
include  a  plunge  into  one  of  the  numerous 
privately  owned  swimming  pools,  or  an  after- 
noon at  Holiday  Beach  lake  resort  between 
Birmingham  and  Bessem^. 

The  tour  might  also  Include  a  day  or  two 
of  fishing  on  one  of  the  many  rivers  that 
lace  the  county,  or  on  Lake  Purdy,  a  thou- 
sand-acre body  of  water  located  within  a  30- 
mlnitte  drive  from  Birmingham. 

Visitors  with  extended  time  ml^^t  choose 
to  visit  Emerald  Valley  resort  where  cot- 
tages are  located  beside  the  three  flsh-etocked 
lakes,  and  where  hunters  may  rove  the  3,400 
acres  of  wooded  mountains. 

The  more  curious  may  prefer  to  explore 
the  "depths"  of  the  Birmingham  area  In 
Rickwood   and   Cathedral   Oavems. 

And  the  scientifically  curious  might  make 
arrangements  tor  a  visit  to  Southern  Re- 
search Institute,  one  of  the  South's  most 
successful  independent  laboratorlM  that  has 
gained  fame  in  the  fields  of  cancer  and  in- 
dustrlxd  research. 

Souther  Research  Institute  is  located  on 
the  fringe  oif  the  University  of  Alabama's 
15-block  medical  center.  This  center  Is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  in  the  Nation  and  is 
noted  for  research  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion with  the  heart  pump,  kidney  trans- 
plants, diseases  of  the  lung,  and  for  its  nu- 
merous specialized  hospitals. 

And  the  Birmingham  area  abounds  In  the 
professional  arts.  Five  little  theater  groups, 
ballet  compumles,  a  symphony  orchestra, 
the  civic  opera  company,  art  associations, 
and  a  modem  musemn  of  art  provide  year- 
round  entertainment.  A  8-week  festival 
of  arts  every  spring  pays  tribute  to  all  the 
professional  arts  and  culminates  in  a  6-day 
international  fair  pr^>ared  and  presented 
by  Birmingham's  International  population. 

Art  and  antique  collectors  find  Birming- 
ham a  haven.  French-styled  Cobb  Lane  Is 
a  small  w<»-ld  of  teacups  and  artistry.  An- 
tebell\un  Arlington  House  Is  furnished  with 
Civil  War  period  furnishings.  Art  and  an- 
tique shops  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
area. 

Yoimg  visitors  to  Birmingham  always  en- 
Joy  seeing  the  <Xd  Mill,  an  afternoon  at  Kld- 
dleland  and,  of  course,  a  visit  to  the  Jimmy 
M(»^an  Zoo,  one  of  the  most  modem  and 
ccMnplete  anywhere. 

Adjacent  to  the  zoo  is  the  new  Botanical 
Garden  containing  ont  ot  the  few  Hand 
clocks  in  tjtie  world.  And  periodically,  some 
of  Birmingham's  private  gardens  are  opened 
to  the  public  so  all  flower  lovers  can  share 
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plctiireaque   city  •   •    • 
far  more   than   glowing 
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to  regulate  because  broadcasting  time  is 
limited.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
cannot  apply  here. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  continues  to  be 
at  the  mercy  <rf  individual  broadcasters 
who  have  almost  uncontroUed  power  to 
exploit  the  airwaves.  We  have  but  to 
flip  a  switch  to  know  that  the  airwaves 
are  clogged  with  excessive  advertising. 
The  private  code  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
conceded  that  almost  30  percent  of  mem- 
ber radio  stations  violated  the  current 
limitation  on  broadcast  advertising. 
Similarly,  an  association  of  State  broad- 
casters reported  that  almost  80  percent  of 
its  member  stations  exceeded  the  NAB 
ceiling  on  commercial  time. 

During  an  hour  clocked  by  the  PCC 
in  19e2,  a  radio  station  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  saturated  its  listeners  with  33 
minutes  of  commercials  as  compared 
with  27  minutes  of  entertainment.  An- 
other PCC  check  revealed  that  about 
40  percent  of  some  134  stations  surveyed 
had  exceeded  the  18-minute  maximum 
in  the  course  of  1  or  more  hours  of 
broadcasting. 

TBUX   IK78INGEMXNT 

Not  only  has  self-regulation  fallen 
short  of  the  mark,  but  only  about  132  of 
the  radio  stations  across  the  country 
subscribe  to  the  NAB  code  authority, 
while  one-fourth  of  our  television  sta- 
tions are  nonmembers.  The  extent  of 
overcommercialization  has  been  so  great 
that  a  leading  advertising  agency  char- 
acterized the  present  irvcrease  of  com- 
mercial time  as  "a  true  infringement 
upon  responsible  use  of  the  free  airways." 
and  warned  that  "this  could  lead  toward 
a  chaos  of  commercialization." 

The  need  is  clear  for  establishing  cri- 
teria which  would  be  meaningful  to  the 
public  and  to  the  industry.  The  PCC  at- 
tempt to  impose  some  measure  of  reg- 
ulation on  a  case-by -case  basis  in  deal- 
ing with  Individual  licensees  seeking  re- 
newal has  thus  far  failed. 

The  PCC  recently  entered  into  consul- 
tations with  the  broadcast  Industry  in 
search  of  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  overcommercialization.  and  speculat- 
ed upon  adopting  the  industry's  own 
radio-TV  codes  as  Federal  regulations.  A 
legitimate  wonder  is  why  the  spokesmen 
of  organized  radio  and  TV  resisted  stand- 
ards which  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  had  evolved  and  adopted 
for  the  industry.  It  would  seem  that  the 
industry  has  no  grounds  to  reject  as  Im- 
proper what  it  has  already  accepted  sis 
proper. 

PCC  rulemaking  would  have  done  jus- 
tice to  legitimate  broadcasters.  The 
PCC's  poUcy  against  overcommercializa- 
tion has  long  been  shrouded  with  uncer- 
tainty; no  clearcut  standards  spell  out 
this  policy  for  the  benefit  of  broadcast- 
ers. Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  more 
unfair  to  the  industry  than  to  leave  it 
without  definite  rules  to  govern  its  vol- 
untary compliance  with  PCC  policy.  It 
is  sound  administrative  practice  for  FCC 
to  express  such  policy  in  clearcut  regu- 
lations. To  keep  this  vital  policy  vague 
and  uncertain  does  not.  in  my  judgment, 
constitute  good  Government. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  when  Ameri- 
cans turn  on  their  TV  or  radio  sets,  they 


expect  to  be  entertained  or  informed 
No  one  wants  to  be  bombarded  by  com- 
mercials. The  passage  of  H.R.  8316, 
however,  is  an  open  invitation  to  aban- 
don the  airwaves  to  more  and  more  com- 
mercials and  to  poor  taste.  One  Con- 
gressman summed  it  up  this  way : 

I  dread  the  day  when  the  announcer  will 
say.  "Now  we  Interrupt  this  commercial 
message  for  a  brief  program." 

BOIXCALL    NO.    56:     FKACX    COSPS 

The  idealism  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy left  the  American  people  with  the 
legacy  of  an  effective  and  working 
Peace  Corps.  The  overwhelming  House 
and  Senate  votes  to  permit  enlargement 
of  the  Corps  from  its  current  7.000  vol- 
unteers to  14.000  represents  our  deter- 
mination to  keep  faith  with  our  late 
President's  highest  ideals. 

Success  of  the  Peace  Corps  demon- 
strates the  good  that  people-to-people 
foreign  aid  inspires.  Thousands  of 
young  American  men  and  women  have 
foimd  in  the  Corps  an  opportunity  to 
assume  individual  responsibility  for  as- 
sisting their  foreign  neighbors,  and  vol- 
unteers have  evoked  from  their  hosts  a 
sense  of  Identity  with  those  Ideals  which 
have  led  our  Nation  to  greatness. 

Sitting  on  the  House  Poreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  conducted  hearings  on 
H.R.  9666,  It  was  readily  apparent  to  me 
that  most  of  the  caustic  critics  of  the 
Peace  Corps  when  it  was  formulated  in 
1961  have  changed  their  thinking  on  the 
program's  merits.  The  skeptics  have 
been  convinced  by  the  outstanding  record 
which  volunteers  have  made  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  globe. 

■coax  VOLITNTEKXS 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  operating 
in  46  countries  and  no  country  has  asked 
that  the  program  be  terminated.  In 
fact,  most  governments  want  to  double 
and  triple  the  number  of  Peace  Corps- 
men  they  now  have.  The  program  for 
expanding  the  number  of  volunteers  in 
1965  does  not  contonplate  an  expansion 
into  additional  cotmtries.  although  there 
may  be  some  limited  activity  in  this  area, 
but  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  number 
of  volunteers  in  those  countries  where 
the  program  is  already  in  motion. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  di- 
rector, Sargent  Shrtver.  the  Corps  has 
chalked  up  an  outstanding  record  of  ad.- 
ministrative  excellence  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. For  example,  the  cost  per 
volunteer  has  been  reduced  from  $9,000 
a  year  to  an  estimated  $8,560  for  1965. 
h^  the  end  of  last  fiscal  year,  the  Corps 
permitted  $3.8  million  in  unobligated 
funds  to  lapse.  In  other  words,  it  did 
not  spend  every  penny  it  was  allowed  out 
of  fear  that  future  impropriations  would 
be  cut  by  a  comparable  amount.  This 
is  fiscal  integrity  of  the  highest  order 
and  should  be  properly  rewarded. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  contained  in  a  state- 
ment made  earlier  this  year  by  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Thailand: 

We  have  been  struck  and  Inspired  by  this 
Idea  of  youth  coming  to  meet  with  youth, 
which  Is  In  accordance  with  our  belief  here 
In  Thailand  that  peace,  good  will,  and  un- 
derstanding can  prevail  and  remain  in  this 
world  only  If  they  start  from  the  grassroots. 
Tou,    ladles    and    gentlemen    of    the   Peace 
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Corps,  you  come  from  the  grassroots.  You 
come  to  work  with  the  grassroots  of  our  coun- 
try. That  Is  the  basis  of  future  progress  In 
the  world  so  much  divided  today. 

I  do  not  have  to  wish  you  success  because 
I  know  you  have  already  achieved  success. 
Many  successes  will  come  to  you  as  things  go 
on.  As  you  come  hero  Inspired  by  your  own 
beliefs  and  inspired  by  the  great  conviction 
that  man  can  live,  must  live  with  man. 

It  is  indeed  striking  that  this  important 
Idea,  the  most  powerful  Idea  in  recent  times, 
of  a  Peace  Corps,  of  youth  mingling,  living, 
working  with  youth,  should  come  from  this 
mightiest  nation  on  earth,  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  about  the 
United  States  thought  of  this  great  Nation 
as  a  wealthy  nation,  a  powerful  nation,  en- 
dowed with  great  material  strength  and 
many  powerful  weapons.  But  now  many  of 
lis  know  that  in  the  United  States  ideas  and 
ideals  are  also  powerful.  This  is  the  secret 
of  your  greatness,  of  your  might,  which  Is 
not  imposing  or  crushing  people,  but  is  fUled 
with  hope  of  future  good  will  and  under- 
standing. I  hope  this  Idea  will  thrive  and 
all  of  you,  my  friends,  will  continue.  I  wish 
Mr.  Shriver  success,  and  continued  success 
to  aU  of  you. 

KOLXCAU.  iro.  S9:  nrrxBEST  bquauzatiom 
Against  concerted  OOP  opposition,  I 
Joined  my  Democratic  colleagues  In  a 
move  to  curb  the  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves and  assure  the  continued  stability 
of  the  American  dollar.  H.R.  8000  im- 
poses a  temporary  tax  imtil  1965  on  the 
purchase  by  Americans  of  certain  foreign 
securities,  and  is  designed  to  Increase  the 
cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  long-term 
capital  in  the  United  States. 

This  action  will  slow  down  foreign  bor- 
rowing of  U.S.  capital— U.S.  commercial 
Interest  rates  being  substantially  below 
world  rates,  foreigners  borrow  fimds  in 
the  United  States  whenever  possible — 
and  thereby  combat  the  Nation's  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  deflcit 
With  the  exception  of  1  year,  since  1949 
we  have  had  a  deficit.  During  the  last 
6  years  it  has  resulted  In  a  gold  reserves 
drop  of  more  than  $7  billion.  In  the  first 
half  of  1963.  the  spurt  of  foreign  securi- 
ties purchased  by  Americans  sharply  in- 
creased the  country's  overall  deficit  in 
its  international  financial  transactions. 
At  an  annual  rate  of  almost  $5  billion, 
this  deficit  could  not  have  been  sustained 
for  long  without  calling  into  question  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 
XASEB  roemoN 

The  House- approved  measure  repre- 
sents the  most  significant  contribution 
toward  easing  our  deteriorating  baltuice- 
of -payments  position.  Since  announce- 
ment of  its  retroactive  effect  to  July  1963, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  our  international  financial  situation. 
Our  annual  deficit  rate  has  dropped  from 
$4.5  billion  in  the  first  half  of  1963  to 
$1.6  billion  in  the  second  half  of  1963. 
Consequently,  gold  outflow  was  reduced 
to  $170  million  in  1963  compared  to  $890 
miUion  in  1962.  During  the  next  22 
months  that  the  tax  will  be  in  effect,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  deficit  will  be  re- 
duced by  nearly  $1.5  bUlion.  H.R.  8000 
is  among  the  key  proposals  advanced  by 
President  Kennedy  and  later  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  eliminate  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  and  to  insure  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  Other  proposals 
include  fiscal  measures  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  attract  U.S.  and  foreign 


funds,  responsible  price  and  wage  be- 
havior, export  promotion  campaign,  and 
reduction  in  GJovemment  spending  over- 
seas. It  must  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the 
Democratic  administration  that  despite 
our  critical  payments  positicwi,  none  of 
these  measures  took  the  form  of  direct 
governmental  controls  or  increase  of  do- 
mestic interest  rates.  We  again  have 
evidence  that  Democrats  reject  heavy- 
handed  Government  intervention  and 
rely  instead  on  the  free  enterprise  mech- 
anism for  curing  our  gravest  economic 
ills. 

KOLLCALL  NO.  ST  :  FEDXKAL  PAT  BttL 

HJl.  8986  sought  two  ends:  Pirst,  to 
provide  a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
grossly  inadequate  salaries  of  key  Gov- 
ernment personnel;  and  second,  to  ccxn- 
ply  with  a  legal  mandate  that  Pederal 
career  employees  shall  be  paid  salaries 
comparable  to  those  in  the  private  sector. 

Prom  the  day  the  House  agreed  to 
debate  the  bill,  it  was  the  consensus  that 
it  had  majority  support.  Perfecting 
amendments  were  carried  with  substan- 
tial margins  on  nonrecorded  votes.  A 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was  voted 
down. 

However,  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  record  Its  vote,  the  House 
turned  tall  and  rejected  the  bill,  184  to 
222,  chiefly  because  some  Members  were 
afraid  to  add  $10,000  to  their  own  sal- 
aries in  an  election  year.  They  feared 
that  their  support  for  the  bill  might  be 
misconstrued  as  being  out  of  step  with 
the  general  clamor  for  economy  In  pub- 
lic spending. 

President  Johnson,  himself,  foimd  no 
merit  in  this  argument: 


It  Is  a  false  economy — 

He  pointed  out — 

to  offer  salaries  that  will  attract  the  mediocre 
but  repel  the  talented. 

The  Government  is  losing  numerous 
top  scientists,  executives,  and  profes- 
sional men  simply  because  Its  salaries  in 
the  upper  brackets  are  so  far  out  of  line 
with  those  of  private  business  and  the 
professions.  Clearly,  this  is  not  economy. 
It  Is  a  costly  error. 

Gooo  bux, 

Though  many  Republicans  helped  de- 
feat the  bill,  the  GOP  leadership  in  Con- 
gress was  split.  Minority  Leader  Hal- 
LECK  refused  to  endorse  the  measure, 
but  another  prominent  Republican  co- 
sponsored  the  bill  and  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  "go  hcone  and  tell  your  con- 
stituents that  this  is  a  good  bill  for  the 
taxpayers." 

After  the  bill  was  voted  down.  It  foimd 
a  new  champion  in  Republican  Senator 
DnucsEN.  He  openly  declared  his  Intent 
to  Insist  on  congressional  and  Judicial 
pay  raises  as  soon  as  the  Senate  con- 
siders a  Pederal  employees  pay  bill. 

The  recommended  raises  for  Pederal 
executive,  Judicial,  and  legislative  per- 
sonnel were  flrst  studied  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Elsenhower.  Later,  an 
Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Sys- 
tems headed  by  Clarence  Randall  recom- 
mended pay  Increases  which  were  subse- 
quently scaled  down  to  modest  propor- 
tions and  incorporated  in  the  present  bill. 
These  increases  were  Included  in  the 
President's  budget.    It  would  not  have 


swelled  public  spending  beyond  what  Is 
correctly  budgeted. 

One  veteran  observer  underscored  the 
compelling  need  for  this  legislation  when 
he  noted: 

Congressional  pay  is  demor^trably  inade- 
quate for  all  save  Members  with  private  in- 
come •  •  •  men  holding  the  life  of  the  United 
States  In  their  hands  are  being  rewarded  on 
a  scale  that  would  be  absurd  in  any  private 
enterprise  involving  even  remotely  compa- 
rable responsibilities. 

Wn)K  SUPPOET 

Thirteen  top  business  leaders  from  Lu- 
cius Clay  to  Henry  Pord  strongly  urged 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  The  bill 
also  was  supported  by  the  conservative 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League,  the  various 
associations  of  postal  employees,  and 
other  responsible  groups. 

Aside  from  effecting  pay  raises,  H.R. 
8986  would  have  established,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  ccMnparability  principle 
as  a  basis  for  flxlng  salary  adjustments 
for  Pederal  career  employees.  Past  pay 
raise  legislation  has  been  Influenced 
more  by  pressures  than  by  any  system- 
atic appraisal  of  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  proper  levels  of  com- 
pensation for  its  employees.  "Iliis  shot- 
gim  approach  often  produced  chaos,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  distortions  in  the  Ped- 
eral pay  system. 

I  voted  for  the  pay  bill,  because  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  economy  in  Government 
can  best  be  achieved  by  attracting  and 
holding  in  public  service  the  best  minds 
and  skills  that  our  democratic  ssrstem 
can  develop. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents,  Government 
Printing  OfBce,  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  coat 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  ProvideA,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  p\u"- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  tbe  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Goverrunent  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Apr  a  1,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Herrell  DeGraCf  Is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute  and  a  resident  of 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Formerly  a  food  econ- 
omist on  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  DeGraff  is  a  man  whose  long 
experience  has  given  him  insight 'into 
the  economics  of  food  supplies  and 
prices,  and  particularly  of  meats,  in 
America. 

In  view  of  the  prolonged  discussion  of 
the  price  of  cattle  and  the  role  of  beef 
imports,  I  believe  the  address  of  Dr.  De- 
Graff  before  the  16th  Annual  National 
Livestock  Conference  in  Omaha  on 
March  5  is  helpful  and  enlightening.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  De- 
Qraff's  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Livestock  Price  an»  Profit  Outi-ook 
(By  Herrell  DeGraff) 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  circumstances  that 
I  feel  compelled  to  discuss  this  morning,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  Omaha  for  another  National  Live- 
stock Conference.  The  last  time  I  shared 
this  platform  was  from  my  position  as  food 
economist  at  Cornell  University  where,  for 
many  years,  I  concerned  myself  with  the 
economics  of  this  Nation's  livestock  and 
meat  Industry.  On  that  earlier  occasion  I 
discussed  our  livestock  Industries  as  the 
balance  wheel  of  American  agriculture;  as  the 
market  for  some  three-quarters  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  harvested  crops  produced  on  our 
farms;  as  the  distinctive  factor  that  sets 
American  agriculture  apart  from  the  agricul- 
ture of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  wctfld;  and 
as  the  source  of  the  abundant  supplies  of 
protein  foods  that,  again,  are  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  American  food  economy. 

In  the  years  since  I  was  here  on  one  of 
these  programs.  I  have  enjoyed  many  In- 
teresting experiences — Including  several 
years  when  I  worked  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
the  cattle  Industry  as  a  consultant  and 
analyst  for  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association. 

Having  lived  almost  30  years  on  a  univer- 
sity campus.  I  shifted  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
to  a  new  career — to  working  with  the  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute,  the  national  trade  asso- 
ciation of  the  meatpacking  Industry.  But  It 
is  my  own  view  that  my  interests  In  the 
livestock  Industry  generally  have  not 
changed  from  the  time  when  I  worked  more 
directly  with  cattle  producers.  There  Is  a 
meat  team  In  this  country,  each  member  of 
which  has  Its  job  to  do  In  the  process  of 
producing  livestock,  processing  It,  and  dis- 
tributing it  in  a  manner  that  holds  and  In- 
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creases  the  consumers'  acceptance  of  meat. 
We  are  living  In  a  time  when  fannera,  rancli- 
ers,  and  feeders — especially  of  cattle— are 
having  trouble.  No  other  part  of  Uie  meat 
team  does  take,  or  can  take,  any  satisfaction 
m  this  situation.  Trouble  for  any  one  seg- 
ment of  the  meat  team  has  a  way  of  spreading 
to  become  trouble  for  the  others.  This  has 
always  been  true,  and  Is  not  likely  to  change. 

The  basic  problem  before  any  national 
livestock  conference  today  is  the  price  break 
that.  In  the  last  year,  has  hit  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. We  cannot  have  a  livestock  con- 
ference and  ignore  this.  I  came  here  specifi- 
cally to  talk  about  the  cattle  problem,  as 
frankly  and  forthrlghtly  as  I  know  how.  You 
will  have  to  decide  for  yourselves  whether 
my  comments  are  pertinent  and  sensible. 

In  all  the  romantic  story  of  America's 
food — a  story  that  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  time  or  place  In  history — there  are 
few  If  any  more  romantic  pages  than  the 
story  of  beef  in  our  markets  in  In  the  years 
since  World  War  n.  Poultry  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  great  success  during  this  same 
period,  but  its  story  Is  very  different  from 
that  of  beef.  Poultry  consumption  per  capi- 
ta has  Increased,  but  the  retail  price  has  de- 
clined in  proportion  as  the  quantity  has  gone 
up.  As  a  result,  the  retail  value  of  the  per 
capita  supply  of  poultry  has  been  almost 
constant — which  means  that  the  poultry  In- 
dustry has  literally  given  to  consumers  prac- 
tically the  whole  Increase  in  per  capita  sup- 
ply. 

Pork  has  done  much  better  than  poultry, 
but  has  met  wtih  less  consumer  favor  than 
has  beef.  The  per  capita  pork  supply  has 
been  relatively  constant  In  recent  years,  and 
retail  prices  for  pork  cuts  have  also  held 
about  steady.  In  consequence  the  retail  val- 
ue of  the  per  capita  pork  supply,  like  the 
retail  value  of  the  per  capita  poultry  sup- 
ply, has  held  its  own.  But  It  has  done  so 
on  stable  quantities  rather  than  Increasing 
quantities.  It  is  in  this  same  measure,  how- 
ever— the  retail  value  of  the  per  capita  sup- 
ply (made  up  as  It  is  of  both  quantity  and 
price) — by  which  the  performance  of  beef 
in  the  consumer  market  has  been  most 
sharply  in  contrast  with  either  pork  or  poul- 
try. 

I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  knows  all  the 
factors  that  have  been  Important  in  the  suc- 
cessful comparative  story  of  beef.  High  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  certainly  has  been 
one  major  Influence.  All  studies  of  con- 
sumer preference  with  which  I  am  familiar 
Indicate  that  beef  is  this  Nation's  preferred 
meat.  And  certainly  in  recent  years,  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  American  con- 
sumers have  been  able  to  exercise  that  pref- 
erence at  the  retail  meat  counter.  Another 
factor  in  this  success  story  Is  certainly  the 
Improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  the 
block  beef  that  has  come  to  be  widely  avail- 
able to  consumers  In  their  supermarkets. 
This  Improvement  has  paralleled  the  rise 
of  the  feeding  Industry  and  the  tight  speci- 
fications that  have  been  written  by  mass  re- 
tailers for  the  beef  that  has  gone  Into  their 
display  cases.  Under  these  combined  Influ- 
ences the  aged  steers  of  the  past  have  all  but 
disappeared.  Practically  every  critter  that 
Is  feedable  has  moved  Into  feedlots.  Includ- 
ing most  of  what  formerly  were  called  two- 
way  cattle.  The  steers  and  heifers  almost 
universally  go  on  feed  as  calves  or  yearlings, 
and  move  on  to  slaughter  In  the  narrow  and 
young  age  bracket  of  some  18  to  S4  months. 

The  comparative  unlfonnlty  ot.  this  beef 


(compared  to  the  beef  supplies  of  earlier 
years)  and  the  predconlnant  youthfulness  of 
today's  slaughter  cattle  have  resulted  In  a 
high  average  of  eating  quality  to  which  the 
consuming  public  has  been  remarkably 
responsive. 

These  circumstances  began  to  exert  their 
major  Impact  on  the  cattle  market  roughly 
a  decade  ago.  In  all  earlier  cattle  cycles  It 
had  been  true  that  when  beef  supplies 
reached  a  high  level  of  about  65  pounds,  or 
a  little  more,  the  cattle  cycle  turned  around 
and  per  capita  supplies  declined.  And  when 
per  capita  supplies  reciched  a  low  point  of 
55  pounds,  or  a  little  less,  the  cycle  turned 
again  and  supplies  began  to  Increase.  Be- 
ginning a  decade  ago  this  picture  changed. 
Beef  supply  and  consumption  broke  out  of 
the  previous  range,  on  the  up  side.  In  1954 
consumption  rose  to  the  then  unprecedented 
figure  of  80  pounds.  All  throu^  the  late 
fifties  it  was  between  80  and  85  pounds.  In 
1962,  It  was  Just  shy  of  90  pounds — and 
last  year  hit  the  remarkable  figure  of  95 
pounds. 

And  at  least  until  this  last  year,  the  beef 
story  was  not  merely  one  of  rising  consump- 
tion. The  prices  at  which  consumers  were 
willing  to  take  the  Increasing  amounts  of 
beef  were  also  Inching  upward — so  that  the 
retail  value  of  the  per  capita  supply  rose 
from  about  $40  per  person  per  year  10  years 
ago  to  about  $55  per  person  In  each  of  the 
last  2  years. 

Thus  the  beef  story  has  been  one  of  rising 
demand.  Not  only  was  more  quantity  con- 
sumed per  person,  but  It  was  consumed  at 
slowly  rising  prices  per  pound. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness has  there  been  a  period  of  more  satis- 
f3^ng  and  more  stable  years  than  those  be- 
tween 1957  and  1962.  With  a  little  poetic 
rounding  of  figures  we  can  describe  those 
years  In  about  these  terms:  beef  cattle  left 
the  ranch  at  around  28  cents  or  a  little 
better;  com  on  the  farm  was  about  a  dollar 
a  bushel;  fed  cattle  left  the  feed  lot  at 
around  26  cents;  fed  carcasses  wholesaled  at 
40  to  41  cents;  rib  roasts  retailed  at  about 
79  cents  and  steak  at  roughly  a  dollar.  This 
stability  over  a  5-year  period  tended  to  ad- 
Just  the  whole  cattle  Industry  to  this  kind 
of  a  price  structure.  Perhi^s  It  was  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  too  good  to  last. 

Last  May  I  Bp>oke  here  In  Omaha  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. The  b\u-den  of  my  remarks  at  that 
time  was  that  the  cattle  business  was  head- 
ing for  trouble — and  my  concern  was  not 
with  Import  question  but  rather  that  the 
production  potential  of  our  domestic  cattle 
industry  was  outrunning  even  the  remark- 
ably high  level  of  beef  demand  by  Ameri- 
can consumers.  Beef  cow  numbers  had  then 
Increased  to  about  30  million  head  from  Just 
over  24  million  at  the  previous  low  point 
In  1958.  They  have  since  Increased  to  31.8 
million  head.  This  Is  a  one-third  Increase 
In  8  years.  To  be  sure  it  is  partly  offset  by 
a  decline  In  dairy  cows.  But  only  partly, 
because  today  even  dairy  cows  are  producing 
steers  for  the  feed  lot.  Annual  beef  produc- 
tion per  cow  In  the  national  herd  has  been 
trending  sharply  up — an  Increase  of  16  per- 
cent In  beef  production  per  cow  per  year  In 
Just  the  last  10  years — so  that  even  the  In- 
crease In  cow  numbers  does  not  fully  meas- 
ure our  Increased  beef  production. 

I  have  begun  to  wonder  when  and  how 
ranchers  and  farmers  decide  to  turn  off  old 
cows.    Apparently  when  the  price  of  calves 
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contributed  also  to  a  low  culling  rate  for 
cows — all  with  the  result  that  domestic  sup- 
plies of  lean,  manufacturing  beef  have  sharp- 
ly declined. 

In  all  the  hot  discussion  about  beef  Im- 
ports— discussion  which  I  fully  understand 
from  the  cattlemen's  viewpoint — I  have 
heard  very  little  explanation  of  why  the 
sharply  Increased  quantity  of  Imports  has 
been  flovrtng  Into  this  country.  The  major 
reason  is  of  course  the  reduced  quantity  of 
domestic  supply  of  manufacturing  beef. 

Domestic  output  of  manufacturing  beef 
started  sharply  downward  In  1956,  at  the 
turning  point  of  the  last  cattle  cycle.  And 
our  production  of  cow  and  bull  beef  for  man- 
ufact\irlng  purposes  has  dropped  off  40  per- 
cent In  the  last  6  years. 

In  1955  when  our  population  was  165  mil- 
lion persons,  we  had  a  domestic  output  of  4.5 
billion  pounds  of  cow  and  bull  beef.  This 
amounted  to  27  pounds  per  capita.  In  1963, 
with  a  population  of  190  mUUon  people  we 
had  a  domestic  production  of  2.8  billion 
pounds  of  cow  and  bull  meat — or  14  pounds 
per  capita — almost  a  60-percent  decline  on  a 
per  capita  basU.  Even  with  1.5  billion  pounds 
of  manufacturing-type  beef  lnip)orted  last 
year,  we  still  had  an  aggregate  supply  (do- 
mebo..j  plus  Imported)  of  .5  bUllon  pounds 
less  than  the  aggregate  In  1955 — and  15  per- 
cent less  per  person  of  our  population.  In 
all  the  discussion  of  the  import  question  I 
have  not  seen  this  figure  presented,  or  an 
explanation  of  what  would  have  happened 
to  our  supplies  of  manufactured  meat  prod- 
ucts without  the  Imports  that  have  come  to 
us  from  other  countries.  It  may  be  that  you 
do  not  consider  this  matter  to  be  Important. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  It  Is. 

Since  1955  we  have  had  an  Increase  of  10 
million  teenagers  alone.  And  these  young- 
sters, of  course,  are  the  big  hamburger  and 
hot  dog  consumers.  As  my  10-year-old 
neighbor  girl  said  last  Sunday,  "Mommy.  I 
can't  take  my  lunch  to  school  tomorrow. 
It  is  hamburger  day  In  the  cafeteria."  And 
when  my  wife  gave  the  little  lady  a  new 
lunch  pall  for  her  birthday,  she  asked.  "Is 
the  mouth  of  that  thermos  big  enough  to 
take  a  wiener?" 

Since  1956,  production  of  frankfurters  In 
this  country  has  Increased — but  barely  In 
proportion  with  the  population  Increase — 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  hamburger  and  of 
other  processed  meat  products  of  which  beef 
Is  an  Ingredient.  And  the  only  way  In  which 
the  output  of  these  meat  Items  has  kept 
pace  with  population  growth  Is  through  the 
use  of  an  Increased  proportion  of  the  rough 
cuts  from  our  fed  beef  carcasses.  A  decade 
ago  one-quarter  or  less  of  the  weight  of  fed 
carcasses  was  used  for  grinding  or  process- 
ing, compared  to  a  figure  now  pushing  close 
to  40  percent  of  the  fed  carcass  weight.  The 
neck  meat,  plates,  fianks,  and  shanks  are 
seldom  seen  these  days  in  the  meat  case. 
They  go  for  grinding,  along  with  much  of 
the  fat  trim.  In  combination  with  lean  cow 
beef,  of  which  we  are  now  Importing  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  that  Is  being  used. 

In  other  words  If  the  hot  dogs,  hamburger, 
and  other  processed  meats  are  to  be  In  our 
markets  In  anything  approaching  stable 
quantities,  it  can  be  accomplished  during 
years  of  low  cow  slaughter  only  with  Im- 
ported processing  beef.  And  this  situation. 
In  degree,  will  continue  to  be  true  until  our 
domestic  production  of  manufacturing-type 
beef  again  tiirns  upward.  I  still  believe,  as 
I  did  when  I  wrote  the  "beef  book"  for  the 
American  National  a  few  years  ago.  that  It  Is 
better  to  keep  people  eating  these  products 
made  from  beef  than  It  Is  to  siirrender  this 
market  to  alternative  foods  to  which  con- 
sumers could  and  would  turn. 

Figures  from  a  recent  report  by  this  coun- 
try's agricultural  attach*  In  Australia— fig- 
ures which  I  believe  be  obtained  from  the 
Australian  meat  board — indicate  that  60  per- 
cent of  their  boneless  beef  coming  Into  this 
country  goes  directly  to  retailers  who  grind 


It  for  hamburger  together  with  the  rough 
cuts  and  fat  trim  from  our  fed  carcasses. 
Five  percent  goes  directly  to  restaurants  for 
stewB  and  the  like — and  35  percent  is  used 
by  packers  for  frankfurters  and  other  proc- 
essed meats. 

The    meatpacking    Industry    has    a    policy 
of  many  years'  standing  of  remaining  gen- 
erally neutral  In  questions  of  tariff  and  trade. 
This  Is  certainly  not  for  lack  of  Interest  in 
such  questions,  as  they  may  affect  our  do- 
mestic livestock  Industry.     Rather  the  policy 
Is  recognition  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
We  have  an  enormous  amount  of  tallow  and 
grease— $150   million   worth   last   year — that 
must    be    sold    abroad.     Other    exports    last 
year  included  $80  million  worth  of  hides  and 
$25  million  worth  of  variety  meats.     There 
are    still    other    slaughter    byproducts    for 
which    we    need    export    markets.     Finding 
such  outlets  is  more  dlfflcvilt  at  some  times 
and    less  at   others.     But  the   trade   Is   Im- 
portant if   maximum   values  are   to   be   re- 
turned  for   the  total  of  livestock  products. 
It  is   certainly  true  that  In  recent  years 
meat  Imports  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
value  of  slaughter-product  exports.    But  this 
has  never  yet  been  true  over  the  whole  of  a 
cattle  cycle.     Perhaps  In  the   present  cycle 
It  will  be  true — but  if  so,  It  will  be  primarily 
because   of   the   very   large   Increase   In    the 
numbers  of  our  teenagers,  and  even  younger 
kids    who    have    an    enormous    appetite    for 
hamburgers  and  hot  dogs.    Trade  Is,  and  still 
must    be.   a   two-way   street — and    even   the 
present  Imports  problem  cannot  be  regarded 
as  all  white  or  all  black,  as  all  good  or  as  all 
ba^. 

The  USDA  recently  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  cattle  situation  In  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  compared  to  a  year  earlier  the 
price  of  cattle  Is  down  about  $3.70  per  hun- 
dredweight. Of  this  amount,  they  estimated 
that  about  20  cents  was  due  to  increased 
supplies  of  poultry  and  pork,  about  50  cents 
due  to  the  increased  volume  of  Imports,  and 
about  $3  due  to  the  Increased  production  of 
domestic  beef.  While  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
p-eclslon  of  these  figures,  I  do  think  that 
they  are  roughly  In  line  with  the  facts.  And 
If  this  Is  true.  It  Indicates  that  there  are  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  the  cattle  Industry  that 
run  deeper  than  the  single  question  of  Im- 
ports. Certainly  this  statement  is  not  meant 
to  gloss  over  the  Import  matter,  but  to  try 
as  honestly  as  I  know  how  to  bring  It  to  Its 
proper  perspective. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  some  basic  eco- 
nomic changes  have  been  occurring  In  the 
cattle  business  that  go  even  t)eyond  the 
buildup  of  herds  and  our  rising  beef-produc- 
Int:  potential  that  we  have  already  discussed. 
One  of  these  changes  that  I  do  not  think 
can  be  overlooked  Is  the  growth  of  the  cat- 
tle feeding  Industry — and  especially  the  In- 
creasing number  of  commercial  feeders  with 
large  fixed  investments  In  feed  lot  facilities. 
I  see  a  marked  parallel  between  these  feed- 
ers and  the  meat  packing  Industry.  They  get 
large  fixed  Investments  In  blue  sUos,  paved 
feed  lots,  feed  mills,  and  other  facilities — 
and  they  simply  cannot  sit  still  and  look  at 
an  empty  lot.  The  farm-feeder  historically 
has  been  a  highly  flexible  operator.  He  did 
not  have  to  have  cattle,  and  he  fed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  feed  supplies  and  to  mar- 
ket prospects  as  he  saw  them.  The  commer- 
cial feeder  is  less  flexible.  Like  the  meat 
packer,  his  fixed  costs  go  on  whether  he  op- 
erates or  not — in  consequence  of  which  he 
strives  to  grind  out  more  and  more  feed  beef 
to  Justify  his  sunk  capital  Investment.  I 
would  ask  the  question,  without  being  able 
to  answer  It,  as  to  whether  the  rise  of  the 
feeding  Industry — and  especially  of  the  com- 
m  ,-rclal  feeder  with  his  large  committed  cap- 
ital— Is  not  pushing  toward  an  ever-rising 
volume  of  beef  output,  and  whether  this  may 
not  be  leading  toward  both  (1)  a  new  type 
of  domestic  beef  indxistry,  and  (2)  less  fiexl- 
blUty  In  our  domestic  beef  production. 
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I  have  a  disturbing  feeling  that  the  beef 
business  under  this  influence,  is  getlng  to  be 
like  the  chicken  business — pressuring  always 
for  volume  even  though  price  takes  a  beating. 

Another  factor  that  we  must  not  overlook 
is  the  change  in  the  way  beef  is  merchan- 
dised, and  the  kind  of  beef  that  today's  mass 
merchandisers  demand.  Supermarket  op>era- 
tors  are  discriminating  buyers,  as  Indeed  they 
must  be.  If  they  are  to  stock  the  products 
that  please  their  customers  and  bring  them 
back  to  shop  week  after  week.  These  mass 
merchandisers  do  not  want,  and  will  not  take, 
overweight  or  overfat  cattle.  When  market 
conditions  result  In  decisions  to  "carry  the 
cattle  a  little  longer,"  the  result  is  an  almost 
impossible  merchandising  situation  brought 
about  by  overfini&hed  and  overweight 
slaughter  animals. 

It  certainly  Is  not  my  purpose  here  today 
to  suggest  to  producer  groups  what  they 
ought  to  do  about  the  Imports  question.  But 
I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  emphasize  that  the 
cattle  Industry  has  problems  ahead  of  It  that 
run  both  broader  and  deeper  than  Just  the 
Import  problem. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe  that  a  period  like 
the  mid-1950's  is  what  Is  ahead  of  us.  But  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  this  risk  is  so  great  that 
every  thoughtful  cattleman  should  now  be 
questioning  himself  as  to  what  he  can  do  to 
help  ease  the  adjustment  psdns  that  the 
whole  industry  is  facing. 

In  summary  here  are  scMne  points  for  your 
consideration : 

1 .  If  you  have  a  cow  herd,  cull  out  the  old 
and  the  barren  cows.  This  may  not  reduce 
our  calf  crops  significantly  but  It  certainly 
should  tighten  up  a  ranch  oi^ration  for  the 
difficult  times  that  may  continue. 

2.  If  you  are  a  feeder,  do  not  overfeed  the 
cattle  in  your  lots.  Additional  gain  is 
costly — ruinously  so — heavy  weights  are  dis- 
counted, and  the  extra  pounds  of  carcass  do 
not  help  the  market.  Historically  there  have 
been  few  times  when  light  cattle  were  coming 
to  market  that  the  cattle  Industry  has  been 
in  trouble.  It's  almost  always  in  trouble 
when  the  cattle  are  too  heavy. 

3.  Do  not  bunch  the  marketings.  We  are 
in  a  time  of  high  beef  volume  in  the  mar- 
ket— a  time  when  bunched-up  marketings 
can  only  mean  further  price  troubles. 

4.  Get  behind  the  sound  beef  promotion 
efforts  of  the  meat  board.  Only  a  few  more 
pounds  of  consiunptlon  by  each  of  us  would 
be  a  contribution  to  our  supply  problem — 
and  though  the  Imports  are  10  percent  of  the 
supply,  the  domestic  product  Is  90  percent. 

I  am  enthused  by  the  longer  pull  outlook 
for  the  beef  business.  Prospective  population 
growth  and  the  continued  rising  level  of 
consumer  income  indicates  that  by  1970 
(only  6  years  away)  we  will  need  in  this 
country  some  25  percent  more  beef  produc- 
tion potential  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  The  tougher  part  of  the  outlook  is 
some  intermediate  years  of  adjustment — a 
time  when  we  have  temporarily  overproduced. 
These  Intermediate  years  will  be  less  difficult 
If  all  members  of  the  beef  team  will  keep 
the  component  problems  In  their  proper  per- 
spective, and  work  together  to  get  the  Job 
done. 


Educational  Benefits  for  Peacetime 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 


sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  radio 
address  by  Mr.  James  Dull,  coordinator 
for  news  and  public  affairs,  station  WELI, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Dull  delivered 
this  address  recently  on  his  daily  eve- 
ning program  "Point  of  View,"  broad- 
cast over  that  station. 

The  address  deals  with  the  problem  of 
extending  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  to  veterans  who  have 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  since  1955. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  presentations  of  the 
case  of  these  so-called  cold  war  veterans, 
who  have  served  during  peacetime.  Mr, 
Dull  informs  me  that  after  his  broadcast 
"the  mail  and  telephone  response  was 
impressive,  the  heaviest  for  any  comment 
I  have  presented."  Which  Mily  proves 
the  considerable  interest  in  this  matter 
and  the  need  for  extending  these  bene- 
fits to  peacetime  veterans. 

One  of  the  arguments  stressed  by  the 
author  is  the  impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  by  these  World  War  II  vet- 
erans who  benefited  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
skilled  and  trained  manpower  resources 
would  be  much  less  today  were  it  not  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  able 
to  acquire  such  skills  and  training  under 
that  act.  Extension  of  these  benefits  to 
peacetime  veterans  would  go  far  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  present  shortage  of 
skilled  manpwwer  in  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  article  into 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Point  of  View 

(By  Jim  Dull,  Radio  Station  WELI,  New 
Haven  Conn.) 

In  less  than  two  decades  since  the  end 
of  World  War  Two,  America  has  moved  Into 
tmdreamed  of  accomplishments  In  space, 
medicine,  reseairch,  technology,  construction, 
and  the  arts. 

Where,  once,  promising  students  traveled 
to  European  schools  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation, now  European  students  come  to 
America.  Tale,  Harvard,  MIT,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  scores  of  other  outstanding  Insti- 
tutions have  made  the  United  States  the 
mecca  for  students  seeking  the  most  ad- 
vanced study. 

At  least  part  of  this  educational  explosion 
was  the  direct  or  Indirect  result  of  the 
changes  forced  upon  the  universities  and 
colleges  by  the  GI  bills  of  rights  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  This,  In  addition,  resulted  In 
the  Introduction  Into  American  society  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  newly  educated  men 
and  women  who  were  not  only  results  but 
causes  of  the  changes  which  overcame  and 
transformed  American  society  since  1945. 
The  thoxosands  of  retvirnlng  service  men  and 
women  needed  new  homes.  This  was  a  need 
that  had  been  building  since  the  late  1920's. 
Finally  the  need  for  new  housing  In  America 
could  be  contained  no  longer,  and  the  GI 
bin  allowed  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
never  owned  homes  to  build  or  buy  with 
minimal  dovm  payments  and  eas  ymortgage 
payments.  Much  of  America's  postwar  pros- 
perity resulted  In  the  Ekftermath  of  the  mas- 
sive homebulldlng  by  America's  veterans. 

Then,  when  the  Korean  war  came.  Con- 
gress extended  the  OI  bill  to  the  thousands 
of  service  people  who  served  between  1950 
and  1955.  Again,  both  education  and  the 
economy  received  large  scale  stimulation  at 
the  same  time  America  paid  some  of  Its  debt 
to  those  who  spent  years  of  their  lives  stand- 
ing guard  over  the  Nation's  safety. 

But  then,  following  the  Korean  GI  bill, 
America  did  what  It  so  often  has  done  be- 
fore— forgotten  its  peacetime  QI. 


Since  the  expiration  of  the  Korean  bill, 
several  million  American  men  and  women 
have  served  their  country,  some  in  extremely 
hazardoixs  spots,  but  Congress  has  not  seen 
any  good  reason  to  extend  to  them  the  same 
educational  and  home  loan  benefits  that  ac- 
crued to  their  predecessors. 

In  peacetime  America,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional crisis  or  an  occasional  dead  American 
soldier,  a  great  indifference  greets  the  needs 
of  the  young  man  who  happens  to  have 
served  after  1955.  There  Is  no  organized 
group  pressing  his  Interest;  even  the  major 
veterans  organizations  have  been  lukewarm 
to  the  proposal. 

It  Is  argued  that  since  these  so-called 
peacetime  GI's  serve  In  the  absence  of  war, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  postservlce 
benefits  because  they  have  faced  no  danger. 
Nonsense.  Ask  any  of  the  GI's  working  In 
South  Vietnam  or  the  families  of  those  killed 
In  South  Vietnam,  or  the  families  of  those 
killed  in  the  relatively  peaceful  Canal  Zone. 
Ask  any  of  the  GI's  who  went  to  Lebanon, 
or  to  Little  Rock,  (»'  who  sweated  out  their 
recent  wait  on  the  Berlin  autobahn.  Ask 
any  who  have  stood  on  alert  during  the 
major  crises  of  the  cold  war,  while  diplomats 
argued  In  the  UJT.  or  exchanged  notes,  as 
In  the  Cuban  situation  of  OctobCT  1962,  or 
the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  Ask  any  of  those 
reservists  called  to  active  duty  In  the  fall 
of  1961. 

The  GI  who  Is  drafted  now  or  anytime 
stands  Just  as  ready  to  fight  and  die  as  any 
who  went  before  him,  and  Just  as  likely  to 
fight  as  any  drafted  during  World  War  n. 
It  shovild  be  noted  that  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  1 1  million  service  people  of 
World  War  n  actiially  did  the  fighting. 
Many  faced  only  the  same  dangers  that 
today's  GI  faces — the  potential  threat 
that  exists  every  minute  of  their  service 
lives,  and  the  heartlx-eak  of  being  separated 
from  loved  ones  with  the  disruption  of  nor- 
mal life. 

Granted  that  these  are  obligations  a  man 
owes  to  his  country,  but  If  America  owes  a 
debt  to  one,  how  can  Congress  Ignore  the 
legitimate  obligation  to  the  others? 

In  addition  to  the  deserved  recognition  of 
his  sacrifice  and  the  benefits  the  average 
peacetime  GI  would  receive,  one  can  cer- 
tainly not  Ignore  the  benefit  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  economy  from  the  resultant  thou- 
sands of  well-educated  and  well -trained  men 
and  women  that  will  pour  from  colleges, 
universities,  and  trade  schools.  TtilM  Is  a 
time  when  America  needs  the  greatest  niui- 
•ber  of  well-educated  and  highly  skilled  citi- 
zens It  can  find  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  How  can  a  conscientious  nation 
leave  this  source  of  talent  untapped?  And 
In  a  time  when  the  administration  seeks  to 
stimulate  th»  economy,  the  Impetus  given 
by  the  thousands  of  jjeacetlme  GI's  buying 
new  homes  would  have  a  decided  Impact. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  great  national  need  for 
a  new  GI  bill  for  the  millions  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  served  us  in  what  can  only 
be  called  relative  peace,  at  best.  There  Is  a 
need  and  there  is  an  obligation  to  show  them 
oiiT  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made,  whether  they  have  served  In  a  peace- 
ful England  or  an  embattled  Vietnam.  No 
matter  where  they  were  cw  what  they  did, 
they  stood  ready. 

It  is  a  Job  for  all  of  us.  This  commentary 
will  be  sent  to  all  of  Connecticut's  congres- 
sional delegation.  Veterans'  groups,  edu- 
cators, housing  and  finance  leaders  should 
help.  Perhaps  most  effective  of  all,  those 
millions  who  thus  served  our  country,  now 
voters  all  over  the  land,  though  we  have  no 
organized  pressure  group,  should  start  mak. 
Ing  noise,  principally  by  writing  our  Con- 
gressmen. 

A  large  group  of  young  Americans  who 
have  served  their  country  is  being  sloughed 
off,  and  the  Nation  can't  afford  it.  We  can 
only  change  it  by  doing  something  about  It. 
Why  don't  you? 
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Jmits  ia  Chilian 


EmpbyineHt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VAIi  CE  HARTKE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Wednesday , 


THE  UNl'l'KD  STATES 
Avm  1.  1964 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  a  tention  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  young  Na  y  veteran  of  20  years' 
service,  which  I  wl  h  to  share  with  other 
Senators  and  rea<  ers  of  the  Congres- 
siONAL  Record.  I  Is  a  letter  which  is 
highly  revealing  o]  the  difficulties  which 
beset  a  man — an<  he  Is  not  the  only 
one — ^who  has  gi^en  the  years  of  his 
young  manhood  ta  the  Armed  Forces, 
when  he  seeks  to  e  titer  the  civilian  labor 
force  even  though  he  is  still  not  yet  40 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Max  Ford,  a  resident  of  Lafayette. 
Ind.,  wrote  his  lett  er  to  Mr.  Oscar  Doob. 
who  Is  the  authoi  of  a  syndicated  col- 
umn on  retiremen ;,  as  a  result  of  a  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Doob  i  rhich  was  published  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  A  competent. 
Navy  trained  fireflghter  who  has  had 
charge  of  fire  crevi  s  and  fought  fires  suc- 
cessfully, he  foui.d  that  despite  good 
physical  conditior,  a  Job  for  which  he 
was  otherwise  quilified  was  refused  to 
him  because  an  ujbitrary  age  limit  of  35 
was  attached  to  thfe  position  even  though, 
presvunably.  for  t  lose  already  employed 
this  was  not  retire  ment  age. 

Mr.  President,  t  le  practice  of  employ- 
ers placing  arbltr  iry  age  limits  on  posi- 
tions they  are  see  Ing  to  fill  is  a  form  of 
w:  dch  is  reprehensible, 
so  when  it  prevents  a 


discrimination 
and  all  the  more 


veteran  of  our  An  led  Forces  from  secur 


ing  employment 


qualified.    We  en<  ourage  our  young  men 


not^only  to  enlist 
of  years  sufficient 


»ut  to  serve  out  a  term 
:or  them  to  qualify  for 
retirement  pay  wl  ile  still  young  enough, 
presumably,  to  hs.ve  many  active  years 
in  civilian  emplomient.  Then  the  ci- 
vilian employer  rot  only  says,  "You're 
mth  lis  as  a  new  em- 
fiay  even  say,  as  Mr. 
was  told,  "We  don't 
s  drawing  a  pension." 
»resldent,  that  if  this 


too  old  to  start 
ployee."  but  he 
Ford  reported  he 
hire  anyone  who 
I  submit.  Mr 


stir 


Dkar  Mr.  Doob 
In    the   Sunday 
and  Jolts,"  I 
about  my  retlreme|nt 
znent  Joys,  I  really 
pen  to  be  one  of 
39. 


I  retired  from  th  ; 
ago  at  the  age  of  37 
It  a  pretty  young  a  ;e 
have  had  two  differ  snt 
ent  I  am  unemploy  >d 
closed  down.    I  caiifiot 


for  which  he  is  fully 


situation  is  as  wl(  espread  as  I  believe  it 
well  may  be,  it  is  jne  to  which  attention 
and  perhaps  ever  legislation  should  be 
directed. 

I  ask  unanimou  s  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Ford's  letter  to  Mr.  Doob  be 
printed  in  the  Api  €ndlx  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alter 


reading  your  column 

on    "Retirement   Joys 

thox^ht  I  should  write   you 

Jolts.     As   for   retlre- 

don't  have  any.     I  hap- 

mllltary  retirees,  age 


tl  oee 


Navy  a  yetir  and  a  half 

At  that  time  I  thought 

Since  my  discharge  I 

Jobs  and  at  the  pres- 

because  the  latter  job 

collect  unemploypient 


Ijecause  of  my  retirement  pay.  which 
amounts  to  about  $42  a  week  before  taxes. 
I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  to  support 
on  this  Income,  plus  my  wife's  Income, 
which  amounts  to  about  the  same. 

When    I    first    returned    home    from    the 
service  I  started  checking  the  want  ads  for 
work.      This   was    my    first   retirement    Jolt. 
Most  every  ad  limits  the  age  to  35  and  under. 
Another  Jolt  I  received  was  a  few  months 
ago  when  I  went  to  Purdue  University  and 
filled  out  an  application  for  the  newly  form- 
ing fire  department.     Age   limit    there   was 
also   35.     However.   I   did    get   an    Interview 
with  the  fire  chief  who  was  forming  the  crew. 
I  had  to  take  a  written  test  before  the  Inter- 
view and  was  told  I  had  made  a  good  mark 
on   the   test.     I  was   told   that   they   would 
probably  overlook  the  3  years  I  was  over  the 
age  limit  because   of  the  past  experience  I 
had   with   flreflghtlng.     Every   Navy   man   is 
compelled    to    know    fireflghting   procedures 
and  also  equipment,  and  is  sent  to  school  to 
learn  it.     I  myself  have  been  to  schools.     I 
have  been  In  charge  of  fire  crews  and  have 
fought  fires  successfully  on  numerous  occa- 
sions.    In  fact,  the  Navy  spent  quite  a  bit 
of  money  on  my  training.    The  training  that 
the  crew  Is  getting  at  Purdue  Is  all  based  on 
Navy  training  and  was  set  up  by  the  Navy 
for  Purdue.    This  same  training  I  have  had 
for  30  years.     I   was  told   by    the  fire   chief 
that  I  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  on  the 
crew.     I  was  out  of  work  for  several  weeks 
while  waiting  for  them  to  call  me.  as  they 
said  they  would.     When  they  didn't  call.  I 
called  them  and  was  told  that  I  was  turned 
down  because  of  my  age.    At  38  years  young 
I  was  too  old.     I  am  In  better  physical  con- 
dition than  most  men  of  my  age,  although 
my  mental  condition  isn't  going  to  be  much 
good  if  I  have  to  put  up  with  retirement  Jolts 
like  this  much  longer.     I  don't  expect  any- 
thing other  than  whafs  coming  to  me  as  an 
individual  but  if  this  Is  a  sample  of  what's 
coming  to  me  because  I  gave  20  of  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  Uncle  Sam,  Just  as  many 
others    are    doing    now,    then    I    think    that 
something    should    be    done    about    it.      It's 
quite  a  Jolt  to  be  told  that  you  are  too  old, 
especially  at  my  age. 

Another  Instance  at  Purdue,  that  wonder- 
ful college  that  I  help  to  flourish  with  my 
taxes:  One  of  their  employees  empowered  to 
hire  people  made  the  statement  that  he 
wouldn't  hire  anyone  who  was  already  draw- 
ing a  pension.  My  taxes  al-so  help  pay  his 
salary. 

A  friend  of  mine  retired  recently  from  the 
Air  Force  and  is  experiencing  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  I,  so  I  know  that  It  Isn't  Just  my 
feelings.  He's  now  thinking  about  going 
back  Into  the  service.  If  he's  too  old  now. 
I  hate  to  think  what  it  would  be  like  later 
when  and  If  he  decides  to  get  out.  At  least, 
they  don't  tell  you  you're  too  old  In  the 
service. 

Why  don't  they  Just  lower  the  age  to  15  for 
the  'ooys  going  Into  the  service  so  they  can 
retire  at  35  If  they  want  to  make  a  career  of 
It?  By  that  time,  though,  the  age  limit  on 
employment  probably  will  be  25 — so  I  g\iess 
the  ex-serviceman  cannot  win  for  losing. 

Is  there  really  anything  being  done  for 
people  In  our  status  or  Is  It  always  going  to 
be  like  this?  If  so.  I  think  the  men  In  there 
now  with  the  Intention  of  making  the  .serv- 
ice a  career  should  be  told  what  to  expect 
when  their  time  Is  up. 

I  enjoyed  your  column  very  much,  as  it  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  Maybe  some  respon- 
sible people  will  read  your  column,  too,  and 
I  Just  hope  they  do  some  good.  Thank  you 
for  your  time,  Mr.  Doob,  and  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Max  E.  Ford. 
P.S. — Needless  to  say.  I  was  In  World  War  II 
over  3  years  and  in  Korea  and  if  there  Is  a 
next  one,  I'll  bet  Tm  not  told  that  I'm  too 
old. 
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LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  PTOvided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Goverrunent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   185.  p.   1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  150,  p. 
1939). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Sahto  to  Adm.  David  L  HcDoaald, 
•f  Navml  Opcntlwit 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  moKoiA 

IN  TCT  SENATB  OF  THE  XmiTED  8TATBS 

Thursday.  April  2, 1964 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  tbere 
ha«  recently  appe^ed  in  the  Anderson 
Daily  Mail,  of  Anderson,  S.C,  a  full  page 
•alute  to  Adm.  E>ayid  L.  McDonald,  Chief 
of  Naral  Operations.  Admiral  Mo- 
Donald  IB  one  of  Georgia's  most  distin- 
guished sons,  and  his  mother  still  resides 
In  my  hometown  of  Winder,  Ga.,  where 
his  late  father,  the  Reverend  WHliam  B. 
McDonald,  served  as  minister  of  the 
First  Christian  Church  for  a  number  of 
years. 

This  article,  written  by  Pat  Young,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Young,  of 
Anderson,  is  an  impressive  and  well  de- 
served tribute  to  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
asfc^ows: 
iM    RaoooiriTioiT    qv    OirrsTANDim    Public 

Skbticb,  thx  AifDEssoir  Dailt  Mail  Hkb>- 

WTTH   INBCSIBCS  THIS  SCHOLL  OT  HONOE  TO 

This  DiBTtNctnsHxo  CmzxN,  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald 

In  May  1963,  Adm.  David  McDonald  was 
named  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff.  With  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  the  President  had  nominated  a 
native  Georgian  for  the  highest  poet  In  the 
Navy. 

Following  congressional  approval  June  28, 
1963,  Admiral  McDonald  literally  sailed  to 
the  Pentagon  where  new  concepts  In  a  dozen 
areas  have  lately  been  replacing  some  of  tbe 
greatest  established  traditions. 

A  man  with  strong  views  of  his  own.  Ad- 
miral McDonald,  naval  aviator,  expert  In 
plans  and  policy  at  SHAPK,  and  former  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, In  a  Bhc»t  period,  has  shown  bril- 
liant leadership. 

In  this  top-ranking  post  he  has  many  re- 
sponsibilities broadly  viewed  as  In  two 
groups.  In  one  group,  as  the  ranking  naval 
authority,  he  Is  respotnsible  for  the  readiness 
of  670,000  naval  personnel,  870  ships,  7,200 
planes,  and  the  rest  of  the  huge  naval  estab- 
lishment. 

As  a  naval  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  he  shares  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
chiefs  and  the  chairman  of  that  body  the 
responsibility  for  the  planning  and  perform- 
ance of  the  Nation's  military  forces. 

Bom  at  Majrsvllle,  Oa.,  September  12,  1906, 
his  parents  are  the  Rev.  William  Benjamin 
and  Mary  (David)   McDonald. 

After  high  school  In  Maysvllle  and  Com- 
merce he  entered  Riverside  Military  Academy 
at  Qalnesvllle,  Qa..  where  he  was  graduated 
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In  1924.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
at  AnnapoUa.  wtiert  he  graduated  wltb  a 
BA.  degree  on  June  7. 1928. 

As  a  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  he 
won  the  Battalion  Commander  Medal  as  out- 
standing rifleman  In  the  class  at  1928.  The 
trophy  is  awarded  for  excellence  In  practical 
and  theoretical  ordnance.  Another  mark  of 
achievement  was  reached  when  he  received 
the  DAR1  sword  for  excellence  in  practical 
and  theoretical  seamanship,  in  his  senior 
year. 

The  Georgian's  naval  career  was  the  result 
of  the  gentle  m^lng  of  an  older  friend,  "who 
felt  I  would  enjoy  a  career  of  service  to  my 
country.  I  had  wanted  to  be  a  lawyw,  but 
he  convinced, me  that  I  shoiild  try  tbe  Naval 
Academy  first  and  then,  if  I  still  wanted  to  be 
a  lawyer,  I  could  leave  the  Navy  and  go  to 
law  school." 

Once  he  had  decided  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  Navy,  Admiral  McDonald  received  some 
advice  from  a  maiden  aunt:  "If  yoa  are 
bound  and  determined  to  stay  In  the  Navy," 
she  told  him,  "very  welL  But  please  keep 
off  the  water  and  stay  out  of  the  air."  He 
chose  to  disregard  her  advice,  and  went  to 
sea  OD.  the  battleships  Mississippi  and  Colo- 
rado, and  later  became  an  aviator. 

Graduating  from  AnnapoUa,  Ensign  Mc- 
Donald spent  26  months  of  sea  duty  as  junior 
officer.  He  received  his  first  promotion  to 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  In  June  1931  and 
was  designated  a  naval  aviator  In  September 
that  year. 

In  June  1934,  after  32  months  as  a  pUot 
with  Fighter  Squadron  46  of  the  carrier  TJSa, 
Saratoga,  McDonald  was  assigned  to  the 
aviation  unit  of  the  cruiser  U.S.8.  Detroit.  In 
June  1935  he  began  a  3-year  tour  of  shore 
duty  as  a  flight  Instructor  at  Pensacola.  On 
July  1,  1936,  while  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  naval  air  station,  he  was  advanced  to  full 
lieutenant. 

From  J\ily  1936  to  October  1941  he  served 
as  a  pilot  with  Patrol  Squadron  42.  bcued 
first  at  Seattle  and  later  In  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  Lieutenant^  McDonald  wss  serving 
as  flag  secretary  of  the  aircraft  command  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Advanced  to  lieutenant 
commander  January  1,  1942,  he  was  re- 
assigned to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  the  follow- 
ing May  he  was  made  flight  training  officer  on 
the  stair  of  the  commander  of  the  Naval  Air 
Operational  Training  Command,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1942,  he  became  full  commander. 

In  April  1944  Commander  McDonald  Joined 
the  carrier  Essex  In  the  Paclflc  as  air  and 
executive  officer.  During  the  battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf,  McDonald  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V"  and  was  given 
two  letters  of  commendation  with  ribbon  and 
star.  He  is  also  entitled  to  wear  the  ribbon 
for  the  Presidential  unit  citation  awarded 
the  Essex. 

Promoted  to  captain  on  March  25, 1945,  Mc- 
Donald was  reassigned  as  operations  officer  at 
the  Paclflc  Air  Command,  and  continued  In 
this  ixwt  untU  June  1947  when  he  was  called 
to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Navy 
Department  In  Washington. 

During  the  next  3  years  he  served  as  Di- 
rector of  Military  Requirements,  aide  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air,  and 
aide  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  August  1050  he  was  assigned  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College  in  Washington,  where  mil- 
itary officers  are  trained  for  extrnnely  re- 


sponsible duties  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
military  eommandii.  In  1960-Sl  ^  was 
placed  In  command  of  the  carrier  Mindoro. 
In  July  1952  McDonald  began  a  2-year  tour 
of  duty  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  opera- 
tions on  the  staff  of  oonmiander  In  chief, 
Paclflc  Fleet. 

m  July  1954,  he  took  command  of  the 
carrier  ^orol  Sea.  WhUe  skipper,  he  learned 
of  his  selection  to  flag  rank.  As  he  recalls, 
"It  was  about  10  minutes  before  8,  when  the 
exec  met  me  on  the  quarterdeck,  handed  me 
a  dispatch  and  said  'Good  mamlng.  Admiral.' 
That  was  the  first  I  knew  of  my  selection." 

Returning  to  Washington  for  a  S-year  as- 
signment as  director  ot  tlie  air  warfar*  divi- 
sion In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions he  was  permanently  advanced  to  rear 
admiral  on  January  1, 1956. 

From  November  1957  to  October  1900  Rear 
Admiral  McDonald  was  assigned  to  Supreme 
Headquarters.  Allied  Powers.  Kurope.  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  under  Air 
Force  Gen.  Laurla  N«vtad.  now  the  presi- 
dent of  Owens-Coming  Flbnglas. 

A  biographical  sketch  by  the  New  York 
Times  says  that  McDonald  built  a  "reputa- 
tion as  a  master  dlptomat"  durlag  the  S 
years  In  thU  poet.  Althou^  soft  spcAen 
to  the  point  of  reserve,  he  Is  described  as 
"one  of  the  toughest  acroes-the-table  opera- 
tors in  uniform." 

For  9  months  beginning  In  October  1B60 
MIcDonald  became  oommander  of  Cterler 
Division  6  In  the  Mediterranean.  Then  on 
May  6,  1963,  President  K«uiedy  named  him 
to  succeed  Adm.  Ge<xge  W.  Anderson.  Jr, 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

McDonald  became  a  vice  admiral  July  28, 
1961,  and  AprU  1,  1963,  f<^owlng  his  appoint- 
ment  to  succeed  Adm.  Harold  Page  Smith  he 
was  made  a  full  admiral.  His  ne^  com- 
mand gave  him  authority  over  UJS.  naval 
forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as  UjB.  naval  forces 
In  the  Eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. McDonald  was  28th  In  seniority  on 
the  list  of  vice  admirals  when  he  received  a 
promotion  to  full  admiral,  a  fact' that  was 
"enough  to  tip  some  old  Navy  hands  that 
something  big  was  In  the  wind." 

This  surmise  was  Justified  when  President 
Kennedy  announced  the  nomination  of  Da- 
vid McDonald  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions succeeding  Admiral  Anderson,  who  had 
received  a  diplomatic  assignment  to  Port- 
ugal. 

Before  taking  the  office  as  the  new  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  he  made  a  quick  orien- 
tation tour  of  Asia  and  on  his  return  re- 
ported that  the  Polaris-firing  submarines 
would  be  operating  in  the  Pacific  within  a 
year  or  earlier. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
he  was  called  as  a  witness  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  conducting  hearings  on  the 
recently  concluded  United  States-British- 
Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  He  Joined 
with  Army  Gen.  Earl  G.  Wheeler  and  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup  In 
emphasizing  their  endorsement  of  the  treaty. 

A  very  likeable  and  i>ersonable  man  of 
great  character,  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  observed  that  like 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  WlUlam  F.  Halsey,  Ad- 
miral McDonald  "always  accentuates  the 
positive,"  although  he  has  not  been  known 
as  a  hell-for-leather  fighter. 

He  enjoys  his  evenings  at  home  In  the 
admiral's  house,  which  is  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory In  Washington,  with  his  wife,  the 
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or 


HON.  JEFFIKY  COHELAN 

or  CiLDOBKIA 

nr  THE  Honsx  oi '  refbbsentattves 
Thur$dop.  J  farth  12. 1964 


hb.  COHELAN 
prospect  of  aafeli 
fnxn  our  military 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cutting  25  percent 
[budget — the  poeslbU- 
tty  advanced  reontly  by  the  distin- 
guished former  Da  nity  Secretary  of  De- 
C  Upatrlc — ^Is  welcome 
news  for  a  nation  i  nd  a  world  which  has 
lived  the  last  25  yfars  in  a  state  of  war 
and  cold  war. 

With  weapons  pblsed  and  capable  of 
devastating  the  great  urban  centers  of 
the  Northern  Henlsphere.  of  leaving  a 
hundred  million  dsad.  and  contamina- 
tion of  the  earthJ  the  water,  and  the 
land — weapons  wttleh  are  capable  of 
achieving  this  emc  several  times  over — 
any  serious  pr(^eal  to  further  turn 
down  the  arms  rac  i.  consistent  with  our 
national  security,  nust  be  pursued  and 
encouraged. 

But  as  the  New  *!  'ork  Times  has  point- 
ed out  in  a  brief  bi  t  thoughtful  editorial 
of  liarch  30,  welo  me  as  this  possibility 
may  be  there  is  he  disturbing  factor 
that  we  have  "noInxniH-ehenslve  plans 
for  deaJlng  wtth  tbe  economic  disloca-' 
tlons  that  are  bou  id  to  accompany  any 
ntAd  cutback  in  n  illtary  outlays.". 


The-Tlmes  has  gone  on  to  suggest  that 
a  large  part  of  the  funds  saved  in  a 
defense  cutback  sh<Kild  be  devoted  to  a 
new  kind  of  war — the  war  on  poverty. 
This  is  not  only  an  excellait  sugges- 
tion— not  only  would  it  contribute  ef- 
fectively to  the  national  welfare  and 
security — but  it  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  serious  attention  and  action  on 
the  problem  of  ec(»iomlc  conversion. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
follows : 

RlI«PLOTIKO   AJUfS    PlTNDS 

The  possibility  that  by  1970  our  mUltary 
budget  could  safely  be  cut  by  nearly  $13 
billion  a  year  has  been  suggaeted  by  Roe- 
well  L.  Oilpatzie.  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  His  estimate  of  a  25  percent  re- 
duction In  present  spending,  made  in  tbe 
April  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  assumes  a  con- 
tinued easing  of  tensions  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Russia.  But  it  Is  not  predicated 
on  any  basic  shift  In  the  world  situation  or 
on  a  formal  accord  for  limiting  arms. 

Mr.  Oilpatrlc's  forecast — reflecting  as  it 
does  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  defense 
costs  and  capabilities — Is  a  welcome  Indica- 
tion that  the  small  cuts  already  made  in  our 
staggering  arms  program  may  soon  become 
much  more  substantial.  The  only  disturb- 
ing aspect  In  this  possibility,  so  earnestly 
desired  over  a  quarter-century  of  war  and 
cold  war.  Is  that  we  stlU  have  no  compre- 
hensive plans  fcnr  dealing  with  the  economic 
dislocations  that  are  bound  to  accompany 
any  rapid  cutback  in  military  outlays. 

One  highly  beneficial  lnstr\unent  for  ciLsh- 
lonlng  the  transition  would  be  a  decision 
now,  as  a  matter  of  conscious  national  pol- 
icy, that  a  large  part  of  the  funds  released 
from  defense  requirements  would  be  invest- 
ed In  the  war  to  which  President  Johnson 
has  Just  committed  this  country — the  war 
against  poverty.  The  chief  limiting  element 
In  this  assault  on  human  distress  and  social 
decay  Is  the  modesty  of  the  means  allocated 
to  Its  prosecution.  Putting  dollars  no  long- 
er needed  for  arms  Into  better  schools,  bet- 
ter health  facilltiea.  better  housing  and 
other  measiires  for  national  Improvement 
would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  America. 


Knowledfe  and  Uadcrstandiiig  Will  Win 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day,  I  had  the  pleasant  task  of  reading 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Weiser 
(Idaho)  American,  urging  the  use  of 
knowledge  and  imderstandlng  as  a  means 
of  solving  .our  Nation's  problems. 

At  a  time  when  each  of  our  congres- 
sional ofBces  is  being  bombarded  with 
mail  from  imi>atient  citizens  demanding 
immediate  answers  to  c(xnplex  problems, 
an  editorial  of  this  nature  is  most  wel- 
come. It  also  indicates  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  pi4>er's  publisher,  Harry  N.  Nel- 
son, of  what  Is  needed  if  America  is  to 
remain  as  a  leading  participant  in  the 
world  community. 

As  long  as  men  and  nations  are  of  dif- 
ferent minds  and  temperament,  we  may 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  there 


will  be  no  final  solution  or  an  easy,  magic 
shortcut  to  the  settlement  of  our  prob- 
lems. Our  best  is  to  continue  to  inch 
forward  toward  what  we  feel  is  a  right 
and  Just  solution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mty  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Rbcoro  this 
editorial  printed  on  Monday,  March  23. 
1964.  in  the  Welser-Amerlcan  entitled 
"Knowledge  and  Understanding  Will 
Win": 

KnoWUEDOE  and  UNDEBSTAITDINa  WOA.  WUf 

Americans  today  are  subjected  to  a  relent- 
less flow  of  opinions  and  information  about 
the  state  of  their  Nation  and  the  wcn-Id  dur- 
ing this  war  with  oommiinlsm. 

While  there  are  real  reasons  for  concern 
as  there  Is  In  any  war,  there  Is  also  need  for 
faith.  There  is  no  call  for  frantic  fits  of 
worry. 

Conditions  are  usually  presented  by  speak- 
ers and  writers  as  black  or  white  while  In 
most  cases  they  are  grays  of  various  shades. 

Western  nations  that  f<Minerly  lined  up 
with  the  United  States,  but  are  now  going 
their  own  way  isn't  totally  black.  While 
these  nations  aren't  upholding  freedom  to 
the  extent  we  think  they  should,  it  doesn't 
follow  that  they  are  totally  against  us  and 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

The  Communist  world  is  slotting  up,  too, 
but  that  Isn't  all  white  because  their  pur- 
pose Is  still  to  dominate  the  world,  although 
there  is  disagreement  on  how  It  should  be 
done.  Their  strength,  much  more  than  the 
free  world,  lies  In  complete  unity  and  their 
progress  will  be  seriously  retarded  by  coun- 
tries taking  different  paths. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  knowledge  and 
understanding  followed  by  firm  stands  on 
what,  we  the  peofrie,  want  our  coimtry  to  do 
about  the  many  situations. 

Search  out  as  many  of  the  unknown  fac- 
tors as  possible  that  exist  in  every  situation. 
Ask  your  congressional  refMreeentatlves  for 
information  and  tell  them  what  you  think 
this  country  should  do  about  Vietnam,  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  other  trouble  ^>ots. 

The  Commxinist  seminars  recently  pre- 
sented here  gave  many  proven  facta,  which 
should  be  considered  as  the  baste  for  further 
understanding  and  definite  aotlon. 

Giving  up  to  worry  can  only  lead  to  defeat. 
Our  situation  is  grayer  than  It  was,  but  not 
black,  which  means  that  freedom  will  still 
win  If  we  have  the  courage  to  act  for  what 
Is  right,  but  that  right  must  be  based  on 
knowledge  and  understanding. 


Useful  Challenfe  to  Onr  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hornets  nest  stirred  up  by  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT's  thoughtful  Challenge  to  the  fixed 
positions,  or  sacred  cows,  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  tended  to  obscure  itfi  real  value 
and  importance  which  is  to  prod  us  into 
rethinking  and  reevaluating  where  we 
are,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  how 
well  we  are  dc^ng  it. 

For  what  Senator  Pulbright  has  said 
in  essence  Is  that  the  world  of  today  Is 
substantially  different  from  that  which 
existed  at  the  close  of  World  War  n  or 
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the  Korean  conflict;  that  we  should  stop 
longing  for  the  things  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  for,  to  examine  the  illusions 
we  have  too  long  taken  tar  granted. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
March  29  makes  clear,  there  is  no  need 
to  agree  with  eveiy  detail  of  his  speech. 
But  as  the  editorial  so  correctly  goes  on : 

Statesmen  can  no  more  flght  an  old  war 
than  can  military  leaders.  In  politics  as  In 
war,  maglnot  lines  are  fatal.  Senator  Ptn,- 
BRiGHT  courageously  blasted  away  at  some 
fixed  positions  in  American  foreign  policy. 
The  United  States  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial helps  to  place  this  important  ad- 
dress— ^this  important  contribution  to  our 
national  thinking — in  proper  perspec- 
tive and  I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues: 
Smnatob  Pulsuoht'b  Crallxngb 

Senator  PuLBaiOHT  has  stirred  things  up— 
always  a  good  thing  to  do  la  this  contented, 
affluent  Nation.  Any  speeoh  that  could  Jar 
the  oomplaoent,  rigid  thinking  of  much  of 
contemporary  American  foreign  policy  de- 
serves commendation  for  that  accranpUsh- 
ment  alone. 

History  may  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatlmis  Coaunlttee  made  a 
great  8]>eech  to  aa  empty  Senate  last  week. 
There  was  no  need  to  agree  with  every  detaU 
o<  It  to  reoognlae  that  Government  officials, 
dlplocnats  of  aU  countries  aad  polltloal  sci- 
entists everywhere  wlU  be  discussing  the  Im- 
plicatl(Mis  of  Iiir.  PtrLBBiORT's  address  for 
months.  Secretary  Rusk  already  has  com- 
mended It  as  "thoughtful  and  thought  pro- 
voking." 

To  be  "hlstcKic,"  a  speech  has  to  express 
thinking  that  Is  bold,  imorttoodoz  and  in  ad- 
vance of  Its  time.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  "Qiiarantine  Speech"  «f  October 
6,  1987,  was  historic  In  that  sense.  It  is  a 
little  too  soon  to  say,  but  It  Is  very  likely 
that  President  Kennedy's  "Strategy  ot  Peace" 
speech  at  the  American  University  on  Jime 
10,  1068,  wlU  be  placed  in  this  great  category. 
Those  two  addresses  had  the  advantage  of 
oonoentrating  on  single,  overwhelmingly  Im- 
portant topics. 

Senator  Fulbricht's  speech  was  so  wide 
ranging  In  the  subjects,  ideas,  and  ooiintries 
it  discussed  that  It  will  take  some  time  to 
pass  a  considered  Judgment  on  Avery  point. 
However,  the  speech  made  the  Impact  It  did 
because  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  Senatcr 
struck  at  our  moat  sensitive  points  of  foreign 
conflict  and  at  Ideas  (he  called  them  "cher- 


ished myths")  that  have  become  like  sacred 
cows  in  our  political  religion. 

Moreover,  the  timing  of  the  speech  was 
shrewdly  gaged.  Recently  other  addresses  by 
American  leaders  have  also  impressed  the 
world,  as  well  as  American  opinion,  for  their 
forthrlghtness  and  their  freshness.  Including 
AmlMssador  Stevenson's  Hammarskjold  Me- 
morial Lectmre  at  Princeton  a  few  days  ago, 
HxrezsT  HuMPHRXT's  Senate  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  Kennedy  policies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  President  Johnson's  talk  to  the  trade 
unionists  in  which  he  called  for  "reasoned 
agreement  Instead  of  ready  aggression"  in 
American  foreign  policies. 

These  speakers  aU  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
of  today  is  a  new,  different,  dynamic,  revolu- 
tionary^ world.  The  great  power  blocs  have 
lost  some  jot  their  solidity.  The  factors  that 
gave  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
overwhelming  predominance  in  their  respec- 
tive sectors  a€  the  cold  war  are  changed. 
The  llnea  of  battle  are  blurred. 

Statesmen  can  no  mors  flght  an  aid.  war 
than  can  military  leadM's.  in  politics  as  in 
war,  maglnot  lines  are  fatal.  Senator  Fm.- 
BRiGHT  ooiirageously  blasted  away  at  some 
fixed  positions  in  Amwlcan  foreign  policy. 
The  United  States  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
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SS  "Hope" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Friday,  AprU  3,  1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  SS 
Hope  has  represented  for  some  time  now 
the  eternal  siririt  of  the  good  Scunarltan 
that  has  always  run  de^  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  magnificent  hospital 
ship  is  staffed  by  volunteer  doctors  for 
2  months  at  a  time.  Its  equipment  was 
obtained  by  public  contributions  and  it 
is  maintained  in  the  same  manner.  Dr. 
Charles  Stem,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak^ 
recently  completed  a  toiu*  of  duty  on  the 
SS  Hope  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuadcn*.  An  ac- 
count of  his  experience  appeared  in  the 
Sioux  Palls  Argiis-Leader  of  Frt)ruary 
23,  1964.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sioux  Palls  Doctor  Recounts  Experiences 

ON  SS  "Hope" 

(By  John  Beardsley) 

Dr.  Charles  Stem  stood  on  the  hotel 
balcony  and  watched  the  large,  white  ship 
moving  slowly  uprlver. 

Several  other  doctors  were  with  the  Sioux 
Palls  otMtetiiclan.  all  of  them  waiting  for 
tbe  saaw  ship.  They  weren't  going  any- 
where; the  ship  had  cone  to  stay. 

Only  the  day  before  Dr.  Stern  and  the 
others  had  deplaned  at  Guajraquil,  the  larg- 
est port  city  In  Ecuador.  Tliey  had  come 
from  scattered  spots  In  the  United  States  to 
this  dty  on  the  weet  coast  of  South  America 
to  meet  the  ship  that  was  just  now  dropping 
Its  anchor  in  the  wide,  salt-water  river  chan- 
nel that  is  Guayaquil's  access  to  the  sea. 

The  vessel  looked  hiige  alongside  the  small 
fishing  craft  crowding  the  bBrtxT.  Painted 
on  Its  hull,  in  large  Uack  letters,  was  the 
word  "Hope." 

TWO-MONTH    STAT 

Later  that  mid-December  day,  Dr.  Stem 
boarded  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope  and  em- 
barked on  a  2-month  tour  of  medloctl  duty 
on  a  ship  that  dldnt  sail,  dispensing  medi- 
cal aid  and  know-how  to  a  people  he  had 
never  seen  before. 

Back  home  now,  Dr.  Stem  sat  In  the  den 
of  his  home  In  Rlvervlew  Heights  and  re- 
counted many  of  the  Impressions  and  details 
of  his  sojourn  on  the  Hope. 

Perhaps  some  history  is  in  order  first. 
The  Hope  is  a  former  Navy  hospital  ship, 
the  U.S.S.  Constellation,  that  saw  service  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  and  was  then 
shxmted  Into  mothbtiais. 

A  few  yean  ago,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  In- 
ternist, Dr.  William  Walsh,  formed  the 
People- to- People  Healtii  Poundatlon,  a  group 
dedicated  to  bringing  medieal  help  to  the 
poor  and  needy  In  the  world. 

The  foundation  bought  the  Hope  from  the 
Government,  used  donated  money  and  equip- 
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ment  to  outfit  it  and  turn  It  into  a  modern. 
aoo-bed  fkMtlng  hospital. 

The  first  year,  SS  Hope  was  In  Vietnam, 
liast  year,  the  ship  stayed  in  Peru.  It  will 
leave  Ecuador  in  September  this  year,  go  to 
Panama  for  some  repairs  and  new  equip- 
ment, then  head  for  Africa's  Republic  of 
Guinea. 

THIRTY    AT    A    TIME 

There  are  about  30  U.S.  doctors  on  the 
Hope,  said  Dr.  Stern.  Almost  all  are  physi- 
cians with  private  practice  who  give  2 
months  of  their  time,  without  pay,  to  work- 
ing on  the  ship. 

When  one  group  leaves,  another  group 
takes  Its  place.  The  doctors,  of  course,  re- 
ceive room  and  board  on  the  ship,  plus 
travel  expenses  if  they  stay  the  full  2 
months. 

A  permanent  staff  of  technicians,  physio- 
therapists, nurses,  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel sign  up  for  a  year  and  receive  sal- 
aries, though  not  as  much  as  they  could 
make  In  the  States  for  similar  wwk,  said  Dr. 
Stern. 

U.S.  drug  firms  donate  all  the  drugs  used 
in  the  Hope's  work.  And  manufacturers  do- 
nate the  equipment.  Before  the  Hope  put  in 
at  Guayaquil,  said  Dr.  Stern,  General  Elec- 
tric had  installed  a  complete,  new  X-ray 
unit. 

The  ship,  he  said.  Is  operated  by  the  Grace 
Lines,  which  brought  to  mind  an  anecdote: 

The  ship's  purser  was  a  man  named  Wil- 
liam Koolman  from  Pipestone,  Minn.  One 
day  during  Dr.  Stem's  tour  of  duty  Koolman 
received  word  his  father  was  in  Sioux  VaUey 
Hospital  here.  A  strange  coincidence,  per- 
haps? 

FROM  TwiK  crrizs 

On  the  good-will  hospital,  the  staff  worked 
hard,  said  Dr.  Stem.  He  and  two  doctors 
from  the  Twin  Cities  comprised  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and  their 
schedule  went  something  like  this : 

They  had  gjmecologlcal  surgery  two  times 
a  week. 

They  conducted  classes  for  Ecuadoran  In- 
terns and  doctors  on  the  ship. 

Three  times  a  week,  they  conducted  clin- 
ics and  made  ward  rounds  at  Guayaquil's 
Maternldad  "Enrique  C.  Sotmnayor,"  a  large 
maternity  hospital. 

Two  times  a  week,  they  visited  the  Luis 
Vemaza  General  Hospital  In  the  city. 

In  addition,  the  Hope  set  up  two  clinics 
of  Its  own — one  in  Duran,  a  small  town  across 
the  river  from  Guayaquil;  the  other  In  the 
barlos  (slums)   of  the  port  dty. 

In  Duran,  Dr.  St^n  and  his  coworkers  saw 
prenatal  cases  twice  a  week  and  gynecology 
cases  once  a  week. 

In  the  barlos  clinic,  they  saw  all  cases. 

The  SS  Hope,  said  Dr.  Stem,  limits  its 
services  to  the  indigent,  and  an  Ecuadoran 
Hc^>e  Committee,  set  up  befwe  the  ship 
arrived,  screened  and  recommended  all  pa- 
tients. 

But  the  definition  of  "Indigent"  can  vary, 
quipped  Dr.  Stem.  In  Cuenca,  a  mountain 
city  about  the  size  of  Sioux  Palls  In  south- 
east Ecuadcw,  he  said  be  met  persons  for 
whom  "the  definition  of  Indigent  was  any 
person  who  couldn't  go  to  the  United  States 
for  medical  care." 

Despite  the  work,  there  was  also  time  to 
meet  pec^Ie  and  see  some  of  the  country. 

"You  don't  know  what  hospitality  Is  until 
you  have  been  down  there,"  Dr.  Stem  re- 
marked. 


One  day  just  before  Christmas,  Dr.  Stem 
said,  the  three  obstetricians  from  the  ship 
were  guests  at  a  program  given  for  them 
by  doctors  at  the  ICatemldad.  and  the  three 
were  given  genuine  EcuadcMiui  "panama" 
hats.  He  learned  then  and  there  that  Ecu- 
ador Is  the  true  home  of  the  popular 
"panama." 

One  American  doctor  told  Stem  that  In 
the  2  months  he  was  in  Ecuador  he  made 
more  close  friends  then  he  ever  had  In  his 
hometown. 

SENSE    or    CULTURE 

On  a  trip  to  Quito,  Ecuador's  capital  and 
a  city  that  was  ancient  before  the  Spaniards 
arrived.  Dr.  Stem  noticed  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference from  Guayaquil.  Quito  la  in  the 
Andes,  9,000  feet  above  sea  lev^  but  more 
than  the  obvious  change  In  atmosphere,  said 
Dr.  Stem,  there  was  a  distinct  sense  of  cul- 
tiu«  In  the  city,  a  feeling  of  something  old 
and  revered. 

When  he  went  to  Cuenca,  Dr.  Stem  said 
the  only  Americans  he  saw  were  Peace  Corps 
members — there  were  no  tourists.  Cuenca. 
he  said.  Is  a  conservative,  native  mountain 
town,  andJt  has  a  cathedral  the  residents 
have  been  working  on  for  70  years — and  it's 
not  finished. 

Dr.  Stem  naturally  gained  many  Impres- 
sions from  the  places  he  saw,  the  persons  he 
treated  and  the  people  he  met. 

He  Is  positive  that  such  a  program  as  the 
SS  Hope  Is  good  for  American  doctors.  And 
the  recognition  such  senriee  glTW  to  the 
needs  of  other  people  is  a  major  Mset. 

"These  people  (in  Ecuador  and  Latin 
America)  ttx  years  have  felt  inferior  to  us, 
and  they  clamor  for  recognition,"  he  said. 

"When  you  see  conditions  among  tbe  poor 
in  Latin  America,"  he  said,  "you  can  under- 
stand the  reason  for  Castro,  and  you  can 
see  why  there  will  be  more  Castroe." 

WKLOOMB)    OPPOBTUNITT 

When  did  Dr.  Stem  become  Interested  In 
the  Hope  program? 

"I  think  one  Is  always  interested."  ha  an- 
swered, "and  one  waits  for  the  opportunity." 

He  said  a  close  friend  of  bis,  a  plastic  sur- 
geon frcm  Miami,  worked  on  Vb»  Hope  when 
It  was  In  Peru.  This  friend's  comments, 
spiirred  him  to  get  on  the  list  tot  a  tour  of 
duty. 

And  now  Interest^  in  spreading,  said  Dr. 
Stem.  An  Aberdeen  dentist.  Dr.  Charles 
Kelly,  will  be  on  the  next  rotation  staff  of 
the  ship.  And  a  Sioux  City  doctor,  Robert 
H.  McBrlde,  is  presently  on  board. 

Although  It  Is  good  to  be  home,  said  Dr. 
Stem,  he  will  never  forget  the  SS  Hope, 
brightly  lit  at  night,  Its  whiteness  gleaming 
against  the  dark — a  lighted  symbol  of  help. 
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ment  legislation.  The  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Authority  In  Minneapolis,  which 
was  created  immediately  after  the  ptkssage  of 
Municipal  Housing  and  RedevelofMnent  Act 
of  1»47.  has  two  functions:  low-rent  hoxising 
and  urban  renewal. 

HI-LO    PROJECT 

The  first  urban  renewal  action  was  the 
Hl-Lo  Development  In  northeast  Minneap- 
olis. The  program  Involving  the  grading 
of  high  hills  and  the  filling  of  low,  swampy 
areas  and  replattlng  the  area  for  develop- 
ment. It  Involves  predominately  single- 
family  homea.  The  area  had  been  dormant 
and  was  adversely  affecting  the  development 
of  the  surrounding  area.  At  a  net  cost  of 
$27,000.  the  land  was  purchased,  regraded, 
platted  into  lots;  sold,  and  developed  as  a 
normal  single-family  home  area  of  the  city. 
With  an  Investment  of  •27,000.  the  city  is 
now  obtaining  some  $31,000  a  year  In  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  and  the  project  has  hJid 
an  important  effect  on  the  continuing  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

CLENWOOD    PROJECT 

Having  had  some  experience  In  renew.U 
activity,  Minneapolis  next  undertook  to  clear 
and  rebuild  what  is  known  as  the  Olenwood 
area.  This  area  of  180  acres  was  one  of  the 
WOTst  problem  areas  in  the  city,  and.  at  the 
time  it  was  undertaken  in  1956,  was  among 
the  largest  redevelopment  projects  in  the 
coimtry.  The  denwood  area,  now  almoet 
completed,  has  resulted  In  some  $20  million 
in  construction  representing  a  new  commu- 
nity of  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial development,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  470  low-rent  housing  units,  and  an 
88-unit  tower  for  elderly  occupancy.  The 
Olenwood  area  is  now  expected  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  city  2V^  times  the  taxes  before  rede- 
velopment. This  was  accomplished  at  a  net 
project  coet  of  $8,600,000.  of  which  $2,800,000 
was  paid  by  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

GATXWAT  CENTEK  PROJECT 

The  most  exciting  and  dramatic  redevelop- 
ment project  In  our  city  Is  the  downtown 
Gateway  Center  area,  a  70-acre  development 
project  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Minneap- 
olis. Before  the  Initiation  of  the  project, 
the  Gateway  Center  was  one  of  the  largest 
skid  row  areas  in  any  city  of  comparable  size. 
The  area  housed  some  3,500  single  men  in  a 
setting  of  alcoholism,  disease,  and  crime 
Earlier  attempts  to  overcome  the  impact  of 
the  skid-row  environment  had  failed,  and 
only  the  areawlde  plan  for  the  area,  made 
possible  by  urbcm  renewal,  was  finally  able 
to  bring  to  fruition  the  efforts  of  over  two 
generations. 

GATEWAY  CENTER  PLANNING 

With  urban  renewal  a  possibility,  business 
and  civic  leadership  Joined  in  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  make  Gateway  Center  a  reality.  First. 
a  civic  center  association  was  formed.  After 
some  study,  the  association  proposed  a  strip 
of  civic  buildings  along  4th  Street  between 
the  central  business  district  and  Gateway 
Center  designed  to  be  either  a  buffer  between 
the  two  central  business  districts  and  the  old 
lower  loop,  or  better  yet.  a  catalyst  for  Gate- 
way. This  plan  was  supported  by  city  offlcials 
and  downtown  biisiness  leaders.  When  plan- 
ning of  the  Gateway  Center  project  was  Ini- 
tiated by  the  authority  In  1956.  there  was  ac- 
tive support  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
through  its  Lower  Loop  committee  and  the 
downtowa  council  through  Its  development 
committee  as  well  as  general  support  from 
labor  and  civic  leadership  throughout  the 
city.  The  objective  of  the  redevelopment  was 
to  develop  the  area  for  single  pxupose  office 
use  and  related  functions  that  would  support 
rather  than  compete  with  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  area,  and  so  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  futvire  proposals  for  pedestrian 
\ise  of  the  Nicollet  Avenue  as  the  main  retail 
street,  the  preservation  of  the  Gateway  Park 


as  an  entrance  to  the  downtown  area,  and 
potential  development  of  the  river  front 
area. 

EIGHTEEN    MnXION    DOIXAJIS    IN     PUBLIC 
BITILDZNO 

A  key  to  the  rapid  and  successful  market- 
ing and  development  of  the  project  was  the 
decision  of  Minneapolis  and  the  various 
boards,  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  construct  a  series  of  pub- 
lic buildings  along  the  4th  Street  boundary 
of  the  project  adjoining  the  downtown  area. 
Because  of  this  decision,  some  $18  million 
of  public  construction  was  essentially  com- 
pleted at  the  time  the  Gateway  Center  land 
was  available  for  marketing.  This  provided 
the  anchor  of  private  Investment  In  the  area. 
The  new  public  buildings  Inclxided  the  new 
Public  Health  Center  Building,  a  new  city 
library,  a  new  Federal  Courts  Building,  a 
new  building  of  MlnnesoU  Dlvlsioti  of  Km- 
ployment  Security,  and  a  city  parking  garage. 

SrXTT    MTU.ION    SOIXAKS    IN    PKIVATK 
OONSTSCCnON 

As  a  result,  a  proposal  was  received  and 
accepted  for  development  of  the  entire  Gate- 
way Center  area  totaling  some  $60  million  In 
private  construction  even  before  much  of  the 
land  had  t>een  acquired.  When  complete,  a 
view  from  the  Mississippi  River,  looking  back 
at  the  downtown  area,  will  show  a  develop- 
ment of  1.800  units  of  tower  apartments 
along  the  riverfront,  joining  a  new  Gateway 
Park,  and  a  new  home  office  of  the  North- 
western National  Life  Insurance  Ob.  Other 
major  developments  are  a  new  $10  million 
Sheraton  Hotel,  a  new  c^ce  building  for 
Northern  States  Power  Co..  a  local  office  of 
the  International  Business  Machines  Co . 
the  development  of  a  special  center  of  res- 
taurants, special  shops  and  constilate  offices 
of  Scandinavian  governments  imder  the 
theme  of  a  Scandinavian  Center  as  a  focal 
point  of  the  area,  and  a  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration bxilldlng  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN 
PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  DOWNTOWN 

In  addition  to  these  Improvements,  the 
project  has  also  stimulated  new  private  con- 
struction and  improvements  In  the  adjacent 
central  business  district,  estimated  at  $280 
million.'  Business  leaders  attribute  this  new 
vitality  largely  to  the  Gateway  proposals 
that  gave  a  new  confidence  In  the  future  of 
downtown.  Most  significant  are  the  new 
First  National  Bank  Building  and  the  $22 
mlUlon  North  Star  Center.  The  Improve- 
ments within  the  area  will  provide  the  city 
an  Increase  In  t£ix  revenue  of  approximately 
$1,500,000  per  year  as  compared  to  a  local 
coet  of  a  little  over  $4  million  and  a  Federal 
coet  of  approximately  $12,600,000. 

NEISHBORHOOD  RENEWAL 

In  addition  to  the  redevelopment  type  of 
urban  renewal  project,  the  city  Is  imdertalc- 
Lng  an  extensive  program  of  neighborhood 
rehabilitation.  A  number  of  neighborhoods 
contain  well-maintained  structiires  and 
even  some  new  development,  but  are  inter- 
spersed with  mixed  land  uses  and  declining 
dilapidated  buUdlngs  which.  If  allowed  to 
conUnue,  wlU  Insure  the  rapid  decline  of 
these  areas  to  the  point  where  future  rede- 
velopment will  be  necessary.  The  first  of 
these  projects,  the  Harrison  renewal  project, 
a  150-acre  area  west  of  Glenwood,  Is  enter- 
ing the  development  stage  this  spring.  This 
plan  proposes  a  program  of  home  Improve- 
ment for  some  500  to  600  of  the  723  struc- 
tures in  the  area,  acquisition  of  some  93 
properties,  and  physical  Improvements  In- 
cluding highway,  park  Improvements,  and 
the  development  of  a  new  commercial  cen- 
ter. Several  other  large  neighborhood  re- 
newal plsms  are  under  study.  Including  a 
750-acre  area  In  the  Near  North  Bide,  two 
areas  over  300  acres  each  in  Northeast  and 
South  Minneapolis  called  the  St,  Anthony 
and  Seward  areas. 
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LOW-EINT   HOUSING 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  also  under- 
taken, simultaneously  with  urban  renewal, 
an  extensive  program  of  low-rent  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income  families 
and  families  displaced  by  public  action. 
This  bousing  development  has  been  carefully 
coordinated  with  urban  renewal  to  accom- 
plish the  renewal  of  areas  of  this  city  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  low-Income 
families. 

Some  735  units  of  low-rent  housing  were 
developed  in  connection  with  the  Glenwood 
renewal  plan.  The  city  has  just  completed  a 
1,055-unit  program  of  housing  for  the  elder-, 
ly  on  scattered  sites,  and  an  additional  750 
units  are  programed.  These  sites  have  been 
selected  to  remove  spots  of  blight  within  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  located  and 
to  influence  positively  the  Improvement  of 
surrounding  areas.  Several  high-rise  struc- 
tures are  expected  to  bring  about  private 
construction  of  i4>artments  In  these  close-in 
neighborhoods  In  accordance  with  the  long- 
range  goals  of  the  city.  Several  of  the  sites 
have  been  chosen  in  blighted  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  expected  to  Influence  the  up- 
grading of  the  neighborhood. 

HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

One  of  the  first  elderly  housing  develop- 
ments was  a  a4-unlt  1-story  development  on 
vacant  land  adjoining  an  existing  housing 
project  In  North  Minneapolis,  Three  small 
sites  were  also  selected  in  Northeast  Minne- 
apolis by  the  neighborhood  and  In  each  case 
removed  dilapidated  structures  and  provided 
for  improvement  to  an  area  which  was  other- 
wise In  good  condltloa.  As  a  result  of  this 
study,  the  neighborhood  In  turn  asked  for  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  complete  renewal 
of  the  neighborhood.  Sites  for  these  apart- 
ments Included  badly  blighted  structures, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  subject  to 
redevelopment;  again,  accomplishing  renewal 
as  well  as  needed  housing  accommodations 
for  the  elderly.  The  largest  single  develop- 
ment is  the  Cedar  HI  Apartments,  thr^  10- 
story  towers,  housing  some  348  units,  which 
are  again  expected  to  Influence  the  Improve- 
ment of  a  neighborhood  being  rapidly  ex- 
panded for  the  university  and  institutional 
use. 

COMMUNITY  EFFORT  AND  COOPERATION 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  have 
made  this  project  possible.  First,  the  many 
physical  and  economic  advantages  of  our 
city  which  I  have  previously  recited  have  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  our  city  as 
a  good  place  to  live  and  work  and  a  determi- 
nation to  maintain  and  develop  these  advan- 
tages In  the  face  of  typical  problems  of  age 
and  blight.  We  have  also  been  fortunate  to 
have  many  able  and  dedicated  people  Inside 
and  outside  of  city  government  who  have 
worked  continuously  aind  constructively  in 
these  activities. 

There  also  exists  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  leadership  In  business,  civic,  labor 
organizations  and  the  variovis  agencies  of 
city  government  Itself.  The  Gateway  Center 
project  in  particular  has  cemented  this  kind 
of  working  relationship  which  will  help  to 
insure  the  continuing  success  In  cltywlde 
long-range  planning  and  development. 

NECESSITY    FOR    FEDERAL    FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION 

The  necessity  for  cooperation  and  joint 
participation  by  business  and  government 
has  been  broadly  recognized.  In  this  regard, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  also  the  necessity 
not  only  for  local  government  paii4clpatlon 
but  particularly  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation. Basic  problems  such  as  urban 
transportation,  housing,  urban  redevelc^- 
ment  and  rehabilitation  are  problems  of  ma- 
jor concern  that  cannot  be  remedied  within 
the  tax  resources  available  to  our  city. 

The  use  of  Federal  aids  has  been  recognized 
as  good  business  in  our  city,  as  Illustrated 


by  the  $12  million  Federal  Investment  In  our 
Gateway  Center  which  has  been  the  catalyst 
for  some  $80  million  of  construction  within 
the  project  and  perhaps  for  several  times 
that  amount  in  the  central  business  district 
as  a  whole.  The  press  In  our  city  has  done 
a  constructive  job  of  Interpreting  public 
programs  of  housing  and  urban  renewal  and 
has  generally  given  strong  support  to  sound 
programs  of  community   Improvement. 

FUTURE  EXPANSION  OF  COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  expect  con- 
tinued expansion  of  community  Improve- 
ment In  Minneapolis  as  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, community-wide  In  scope.  To  this 
end,  we  are  currently  undertaking  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  direction  of  our 
Planning  Commission  a  $750,000  study  to 
develop  such  a  cltywlde  Improvement  plan 
covering  not  only  urban  renewal  but  the 
whole  scope  of  public  Improvements.  Our 
Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  cooperation  with  the  State  Highway 
Department,  the  Planning  Commissions  of 
our  Twin  Cities  and  representatives  of  the 
seven-county  metropolitan  area  are  under- 
taking a  $1,500,000  mass  tran8p>ortation  study 
to  provide  metropolitan-wide  answers  to  this 
vital  problem. 

SEVEN    SPECIFIC    BENEFITS    TO    THE    COMMUNITY 

In  summary,  our  experience  In  Minneapolis 
with  redevelopment  Is  benefiting  our  com- 
munity in  at  least  seven  specific  ways: 

1.  It  is  preserving  and  revitalizing  our 
downtown.  With  the  Gateway  project  serv- 
ing as  the  impetus,  public  and  private  en- 
terprise are  investing  more  than  $100  million 
in  the  loop  area,  bringing  new  vitality  to 
^he  center  of  the  city  and  enhancing  the  at- 
tractiveness and  convenience  of  the  entire 
community, 

2.  Major  new  properties  are  being  added 
to  the  tax  rolls  and  existing  properties  are 
enjoying  Increased  values  as  the  result  of 
these  programs.  At  a  time  when  the  city 
so  desperately  needs  an  enlarged  tax  base 
the  redevelopment  program  has  been  of  ma- 
jor Importance  by  adding  so  significantly 
to  the  overall  property  values  of  the  com- 
munity. 

3.  Along  with  Increased  property  values 
has  come  a  dramatic  and  marked  improve- 
ment In  the  tax  retxirn  to  the  city.  Redevel- 
oped areas  that  formerly  held  blighted  hous- 
ing or  marginal  businesses  will  retvun  In 
the  form  of  revenue  as  much  as  five  times 
what  they  did  prior  to  redevelopment. 

4.  To  enhanced  property  values  and  In- 
creased tax  return  must  be  added  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  reduced  cost  in  govern- 
ment services  to  the  redeveloped  areas.  Our 
experience  clearly  shows  that  after  redevel- 
opment the  cost  of  police  and  fire  protection 
drops  sharply,  bringing  with  It  major  savings 
to  the  taxpayer. 

5.  The  social  g^ns  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  their  significance 
is  of  even  greater  Importance  than  the  gains 
to  property  values  and  tax  returns.  The 
clearance  of  blight,  the  rehabilitation  of 
neighborhoods,  the  planning  of  needed  pub- 
lic improvements  such  as  schools  and  parks, 
and  the  construction  of  public  housing  units 
for  the  elderly  and  low-income  families  are 
combining  to  help  us  attack  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  substandard  living  condi- 
tions. These  are  Indispensable  dimensions 
of  overall  community  redevelopment. 

6.  Obviously,  a  major  gain  that  reeuJts 
from  redevelopment  Is  the  immedlaite  spurt 
to  the  economy  In  the  form  of  new  jobs  and 
new  construction  which  in  turn  generates 
enlarged  business  opportunities,  creating 
still  additional  jobs  and  Investment  oppor- 
tunities. 

7.  Finally,  redevelc^ment  has  (^>ened  for 
us  large  new  creative  (^yportUBltles  la  a  total 
community  sense.    It  has  enabled  ns  to  <tlB- 


cover  our  city,  to  Identify  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses,  to  maximize  the  positive 
values  associated  with  strong  neighborhoods 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  reach  those  stub- 
born problems  that  breed  <lellnquency. 
poverty,  poor  health,  and  other  social  de- 
ficiencies. 

Every  American  city  faces  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  for  the  future.  The  crush  of 
population,  the  demand  for  Increased  serv- 
ices, the  need  t<x  improved  education 
(which  Is  closely  related  to  adequate  hous- 
ing and  an  effective  tax  base)  and  the  prob- 
lems of  traffic  congestion,  water  and  air  pol- 
lution— these,  and  other  problems,  add  up 
to  the  absolute  necessity  that  every  city  seek 
an  Intelligent  approcu^  to  Its  future  needs. 
Our  experience  In  Minneapolis  shows  con- 
clusively that  programs  of  community  re- 
development are  Indispensable  in  facing  our 
future. 


A  New  Canal— Dig  It  or  Atom-Blait  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  3,  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
context  of  the  discussion  on  the  need  for 
a  new  Atlantic-Pacific  sea-level  canal  in 
Latin  America,  I  should  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  perceptive  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  William  C.  Daffron,  from  the 
March  9  Washington  World. 

Mr.  Daffron's  article  concerns  the 
comments  of  Mr.  William  H.  Bauer,  of 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.,  president  of  the  Bauer 
Dredging  Co.,  who  is  convinced  that  con- 
ventional methods  could  l>e  better  em- 
ployed In  digging  a  new  two-ocean  wat- 
erway, rather  than  to  use  nuclear 
power. 

The  thrust  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Daf- 
fron is  that  the  protagonists  of  the  nu- 
clear construction  theory  either  disre- 
gard the  debilitating  efTects  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  on  possibilities  for 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power  or  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  anywhere  from  5  to 
10  years  of  research  might  be  required 
to  develop  a  nuclear  program  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  be  economical,  safe,  and 
feasible  in  digging  a  massive  waterway. 

Although  I  do  not  concur  in  Mr. 
Bauer's  apparent  preference  for  interna- 
tional control  over  the  canal  that  will 
eventually  replace  the  Panama  waterway, 
I  do,  nevertheless,  feel  that  his  views  on 
the  possibility  of  digging  a  second  canal 
with  conventional  means  merits  study  by 
our  policymakers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  by  reporter  Daf- 
fron be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Private  Enterprise:  The  New  Canal — Dig 
It  or  Atou-Blast  It?  AEC  Concedes  Nu- 
clear Method  Might  Require  a  Whole 
Decade 

(By  William  0.  Daffron) 

A  new  Atlantic-Pacific  ship  canal  across 
Central  America  can  be  completed  by  con- 
ventional methods  in  less  time  than  it  will 
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At  the  time  of  the  riots  over  the  nag  in- 
cident in  Panama,  tbe  Army  Einglne^^  had 
\uider  consideration  four  sites  for  a  new 
canaL  The  oonverslon  at  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  a  sea-level  waterway  was  also 
under  discussion. 

Wltbln  the  last  30  days,  the  possible  use 
of  three  of  the  sites  became  questionable. 

The  Mexican  Legislature  went  on  record 
as  opposing  any  type  erf  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  a  site  favored  by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mdck  Mansfiixd,  of 
Montana.  Then  Nloaraguan  President  Renee 
Schick  said  he  would  like  to  find  a  way  to 
cancel  the  remainder  of  the  99-year  treaty 
tlie  United  States  obtained  In  1914.  This 
pact  gives  the  United  States  exclusive  rights 
on  the  San  Juan  River  across  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  Into  the  Pacific  for  an  Jilternatlve  can.-U 
site. 

The  continuing  deadlock  with  Panama 
raises  the  question  as  to  Just  how  willing  the 
United  States  woxild  be  to  enter  lnt»  a  treaty 
for  a  second  canal  within  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  at  a  site  known  as  the  Saeardl- 
Morti  route  and  located  in  eastern  Panama. 
It  would  connect  Caldonia  Bay  with  the 
Paolflc  through  the  Gulfo  de  San  Mlquel 
Bay. 

Standing  as  the  only  possible  site  not  In 
dispute  is  the  Colombia  canal  In  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  This  oonneots  Gulfo  de 
Urba  with  the  Paclflc. 

Bauer  agrees  with  those  Who  say  the  new 
canal  should  be  an  international  property, 
but  he  points  out  that  It  will  be  up  to  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  construction 
money. 

"The  five  Central  American  Republics,  plus 
Mexico  and  Panama,  oould  provide  the  Inter- 
national membership  with  the  United  States 
either  as  a  tnistoe  or  a  member,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Technical  know-how,  private  enterprise  and 
engineering  will  have  to  oome  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  In  Bauer's  c^Lnlon.    He  said: 

"The  United  States  la  fortixnate  in  having 
the  world's  greatest  engineering  outfit,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  know  their  biMl- 
ness.  They  are  absolutely  Incorruptible  and 
they  are  tough  enough  to  handle  the  60- 
plus  contractors  a  new  canal  project  would 
require." 


Wayne  Kinney,  of  Laramie,  Wyo., 
Honored  by  Freedom'*  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WTOICING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday.  April  3,  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  an 
American  from  lAramie,  Wye,  Mr. 
Wasme  Kinney,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  at  Valley  Forge, 
for  an  essay  entitled  "What  Can  I  Do  for 
Freedom?  ' 

Mr.  Kinney  received  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  during  the  15th  an- 
nual presentation  of  awards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Kinney's  award-winning  essay  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Laramh!,  Wto  , 
October  17.  1963. 
What  Cak  I  Do  roa  Pkeidom? 
If  I  am  eitisen  A:  nothing,     i  mind  my 
own  business,  pay  my  bills,  send  my  children 


to  school.  I  leave  this  country  unchanged 
from  the  way  I  found  it. 

If  I  am  dtlsen  B:  in  time  of  war,  I  offer 
my  life  for  my  ooimtry's  preservation.  Other- 
wise, I  am  citizen  A. 

If  I  am  citizen  C:  not  only  wUl  I  offer  my 
life  In  wartime,  but  at  all  times  wlU  I  watoh 
for  erosion  of  personal  freedoms,  local  free- 
doms, and  State  freedcxns,  and  I  wlU  try  to 
vote  for  the  poliUcal  candidates  who  will 
guard  against  these  erosions.  Otherwise  I 
am  citizen  A. 

If  I  am  citizen  D :  not  only  will  I  offer  my 
life  In  wartime  and  my  carefiU  vote,  always, 
but  I  will  assign  myself  "watchdog"  chores, 
guarding  against  erosion  of  personal,  local, 
and  State  freedoms,  and  when  I  find  such 
erosion,  I  will  write  to  my  Congressmen  and 
my  Senators  about  it.  Otherwise.  I  am  citi- 
zen A. 

If  I  am  citizen  E:  not  only  will  I  offer  my 
life  In  wartime,  my  carefiU  vote,  always,  and 
letters  to  my  Congressmen  and  Senators,  but 
I  will  make  a  personal  stand  against  the  ero- 
sion of  freedoms  that  affects  me  directly,  or 
those  close  to  me,  knowing  that  making  this 
stand  could  be  very  expensive  In  time,  money, 
and  reputaUon,  but  knowing  also  that  simi- 
lar personal  stands  of  freedom  by  thousands 
of  Americans  are  responsible  for  the  free- 
donns  of  scores  of  millions  of  Americans 
Otherwise,  I  am  citizen  A. 

If  I  am  citizen  P:  not  only  will  I  offer  my 
life  In  wartime,  my  careful  vote,  always,  let- 
ters to  my  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
my  personal  stand  for  freedom,  but  I  will 
devote  my  full  time  to  standing  for  freedom 
by  running  for  public  offlc*.  where  I  can  be- 
come effective— by  locating  the  individuals 
and  committees  that  are  the  source  of  the 
erosion  of  freedom  that  is  continually  going 
on.  and  counterattack  by  my  actions  and 
the  actions  of  other  politicians  like  myself, 
whom  I  would  persuade  to  act.  Otherwise 
I  am  citizen  A. 

If  I  am  citizen  G:  not  only  will  I  offer  my 
life  In  wartime,  my  careful  vote,  always,  let- 
ters to  my  Congressmen  and  Senators,  my 
personal  stand  for  freedom,  but  I  will  write 
articles  and  make  speeches  to  the  public, 
when  I  can,  showing  them  the  erosions  of 
freedom  I  have  found  and  how  I  was  able  to 
trace  the  attacks  to  their  sources  and  to  make 
the  counterattacks.  Otherwise,  I  am  citizen 
A. 

However,  I  am  only  citizen  H:  only  partly 
aware  of  the  eroeion  of  my  freedoms,  writing 
only  occasionally  to  my  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  and  applauding  but  mentally  when 
I  read  of  someone  making  a  personal  stand 
for  freedom — and  only  casiially  wondering, 
when  and  If  my  turn  cc»nes:  would  I  be  able 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  my  freedoms  nearly 
so  strongly  and  nearly  so  well? 

Wayne  Kinney. 


Goidwater  Campaign  Gets  New  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  3.  1964 

Mr.  MUNiyr.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater's  many  friends  in  the 
Senate  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
fact  that  his  campaign  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination  is  winning 
new  friends  and  attracting  substantial 
new  financial  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  have  printed  in  the  Ai>pendix 
of  the  Record  a  column  recently  written 
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by  George  Todt.  of  California,  reporting 
on  a  most  significant  campcdgn  dinner 
held  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Help  fob  Goldwater 
(By  George  Todt) 

"We  are  going  to  run  this  campaign  if  we 
have  to  run  it  on  bottle  tops." — Senator 
Barxt  Gou>watkr,  "Pace  the  Nation,"  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1964. 

The  hard-riding  conservative  from  the 
Arizona  desert  will  not  have  to  nin  his  cam- 
paign for  OOP  standard  bearer  in  California 
on  a  meager  ration  of  prickly  pears  and  cac- 
tus in  the  foreseeable  fut\ire. 

Thanks  to  the  fantastic  efforts  of  an  un- 
sung hero — in  this  case  Henry  Salvatori, 
Goidwater  State  finance  chairman,  who  mas- 
terminded the  operation — more  than  $435,- 
000  was  cleared  at  a  recent  dinner  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena. 

lion  than  4,000  dinner  guests  showed  up 
and  paid  llOO-per-plate,  plus  another  10.000 
interested  persons  who  anted  up  $5  apiece 
to  sit  in  the  balconies. 

fighting   mood 

The  Senator  was  in  a  fighting  mood  after 
his  New  Hampshire  slowdown  and  came  back 
with  a  blazing  attack  on  our  meandering 
foreign  policy — if  it  can  be  called  by  that 
name — which  netted  64  ovations. 

Apparently  the  American  people  want  ac- 
tion, not  inaction. 

It  is  doubtfiU  if  there  has  ever  been  such 
a  tremendotu  dinner  for  a  man  who  was  not 
President  oS  the  United  States  and  had  not 
even  captiired  this  own  party  nomination 
yet.     Goidwater  people  were  proud  and  hap- 

py- 

But  the  real  hero  of  this  awesome  demon- 
stration was  Salvatori,  because  he  came 
through  with  raising  the  green  stuff  which 
is  the  llfeblood  of  any  successful  political 
campaign.    Without  it,  a  candidate  was. 

Not  content  with  this  haymaker.  Salva- 
tori will  make  it  a  one-two  punch  by  repeat- 
ing the  perf<xinanoe  next  month  in  San 
Francisco— which  is  e]q>ected  to  do  at  least 
half  as  well  as  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  MONEY    LACKING 

So  things  are  looking  up  for  Goldwatee 
in  the  Golden  State.  But  how  is  his  cam- 
paign being  backed  elsewhere?  Are  the 
tycoons  putting  their  money  where  their 
mouth  Isf  Or  are  they  falling  down  om 
their  req>onslbllity? 

For  answer  to  this  interesting  question, 
let  me  refer  my  readers  to  a  recent  conver- 
sation I  had  with  Denlson  Kltohel,  national 


campaign  director  of  the  Ooldwater-for- 
Preeldent  forces  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Baxsy's  only  real  problem  is  enou^ 
money,"  he  told  me.  "Lots  of  Important 
people  urged  him  to  make  the  run,  promised 
to  back  him  with  adequate  finances  if  he 
would  throw  his  hat  Into  the  ring. 

"Some  of  these  fair-weather  friends  have 
proved  long  on  easy  promises  and  short  on 
making  good  their  pledges  to  produce  re- 
quired campaign  funds.  Given  an  equal 
break,  Barry  can  win.  But  his  friends  must 
now  back  him  up." 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  me:  let's 
make  this  a  person-to-person  crusade  by  the 
vitally  concerned  American  pec^le  to  see 
that  "Mr.  Conservative"  has  his  chance. 

Why  should  we  leave  this  Important  mat- 
ter up  to  the  tycoons,  the  "moneybags"  as  it 
were?     Who  needs  them,  anyway?     Let's  do 
the  job  without  these  reluctant  dragons. 
let's  all  help 

Forget  the  big  tycoons  and  business  leaders 
who  presently  are  dragging  their  feet.  There 
are  at  least  10  or  20  mUlion  typical,  friendly 
American  citizens  emotionally  attached  to 
Barry.  Let  them  send  their  checks  for  what- 
ever amount  they  can  to  his  headquarters. 

Let's  do  it  today.  Send  $1,  96.  $10,  $25, 
$50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  more  to  the  follow- 
ing address:  Ooldwater-for-President  Oc»n- 
mlttee,  Post  Office  Box  1964,  Washington,  D.C. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctmients  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therevrlth  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  CoiDxnlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  sbaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conorebsional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNB4ENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doc\iments,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Ametkamtm  Nif lit,  Ameriam  LcgMB  Aaz- 
ilUry  UbH  No.  18,  Dodham,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MAaSACH  UBITI'IB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Apra  6. 1964 

Mr.  BURKK  Mr.  Speaker  on  March 
19,  1864,  the  annual  "Americanism 
Night"  sponsored  by  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  Unit  No.  18  of  Dedham, 
Mass,  was  held  at  the  legion  hall  in  Ded- 
ham.  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Pamela  St.  George,  on  the 
complete  success  of  this  year's  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  insert  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  March  26,  1964  Dedham 
Transcript  on  this  commendable  affair, 
as  well  as  essays  of  the  Misses  Linda 
Morrissey  and  Ann  Halladay  who  were 
awarded  the  top  prize  and  runner-up 
respectively. 

The  material  follows: 
Linda    Momissit    Wins    Top   Amkkicanism 
Puzs 

Some  300  persons  crowded  Legion  Hall  last 
Thursday  evening  for  Americanism  Night 
and  reading  of  essays  on  "What  My  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Means  to  Me."  it  was  the 
largest  turnout  of  distinguished  guests,  par- 
ents, and  vlsltCMTS  since  the  American  LeglCHi 
Auxiliary  Unit  No.  18  began  tfae  competition 
13  yean  ago. 

Top  prize  went  to  Linda  Morrissey,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uoyd  O.  Morrissey  of  39 
NorweU  Road.  She  won  a  HOC  U3.  bond  and 
her  winning  essay  has  been  sent  to  the 
Heritage  Foundation  and  to  Congressman 
jAina  ButKK  tor  inclusion  in  the  Congru- 

BZONAL   RXOOBB. 

Other  winners  were:  (2)  Ann  Halliday,  (8) 
Richard  Klli*,  (4)  Kathleen  Carr,  (6)  Dlanne 
Plndlen.  (8)  Susan  Hlmmell,  and  (7)  David 
Mathesoci. 

Judges  Of  this  contest— and  19  essays  were 
submitted — ^Representative  Harold  K.  Rosen. 
Miss  Judith  Alexander,  and  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Christopher. 

Winners  of  the  fifth -grade  contest  on  "My 
America,"  were  (1)  Marie  Laquldra.  of  Green- 
lodge  School.  (2)  Linda  Tlberl,  of  Capen.  and 
(3)  Michael  BuUer.  of  St.  Maiy's.  Judge  of 
this  contest  was  Robert  Dumas,  director  ot 
the  Dedham  Public  Library.  There  were 
24  compositions  submitted. 

AuxUiary  Unit  President  Prancee  Loc» 
opened  the  meeting  and  then  ttie  American- 
ism Chairman,  Pamela  St.  George,  Intro- 
duced Thomas  Tonker.  head  of  the  high 
school  social  studies  department. 

He  dted  B^frs.  St.  George  for  the  excellent 
Job  she  did  with  her  committee  to  make  tke 
affair  such  a  success.  He  explained  that  every 
Junior  In  high  schocd  has  an  opportunity  to 
have  his  or  her  essay  selected.  It  Is  given 
as  a  general  assignment  and  the  beat  essays 
are  chosen,  copied  without  name  or  identi- 
fication, and  sent  to  t^  Judges. 

"There  U  no  favorltiRn."  Mr.  Tonker 
streeee*.  "The  teaohen  select  tiie  beet  pa- 
pers and  send  them  to  me,  and  I  pick  out  the 
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most  represmtatlve  and.  have  them  copied 
eo  thwe  Is  no  name  on  the  essay." 
Rt.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Bailey  of  St.  Mmt'b 

gave  the  opening  prayer  and  Rev.  Maxwell 
Andrews  of  the  C^uroli  ef  Good  Shepherd, 
the  closing  prayer.  Music  was  by  tbe  Teuth 
Orchestra  directed  by  Robert  Kelley. 

Nine  county  legl(m  auxiliary  \mlts  were 
represented. 

Other  Invited  guests  were : 

MaJ.  Robert  Crowdley,  military  aide  to 
Gov.  Endloott  Peabody;  Agnes  Wood- 
house,  State  Department  ALA  Americanism 
chairman;  Miss  JulU  Mullen,  past  depart- 
ment ALA  president;  Janet  Dupuls,  county 
director.  ALA;  Thomas  Abeley,  State  depart- 
ment commander.  AL;  William  McLaren, 
county  commander.  AL;  John  Mxirphy, 
county  Junior  vice  commander;  post  com- 
mander, John  Colantuonl. 

Francis  Powers,  Norfolk  County  public 
adminUtrator;  Charles  McGowan,  AL  post 
Americanism  chairman;  Chairman  Francis 
W.  O'Brien  of  the  selectmen;  John  Farrell, 
chah-man.  Democratto  Town  Ccwnmlttee; 
Town  Clerk  John  T.  Carey.  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Lawrence  L.  Brown,  high  school 
principal,  Thomas  F.  OTtonnell,  school  com- 
mitteemen, Thomas  O'Connell,  Jr..  and  Wal- 
ter Flanagan. 

Also,  Postmaster  J.  Frank  Colbert,  deputy 
sheriff,  Jcdin  Chmlellnskl,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Edgar  George  of  the  VFW.  Mrs.  Charles 
Mucciacclo  of  the  Ital-Amerlcan  Auxiliary; 
Mrs.  Bdwln  Currier,  DAR  regent,  Walter 
Oolby,  Boy  Scout  commissioner;  Mrs.  Stella 
Dardlnskl  of  the  Girl  Scouts;  Fred  Bradbury. 
Post  18  and  his  honor  guard;  Orson  Tukey! 
who  aided  Mrs.  St.  George  In  obtaining 
prizes;  Charies  Hunt,  scoutmaster  of  the 
poet  Boy  Scout  troop. 

Ch airman  of  the  refreshment  oommlttee 
was  Florence  Rlod,  and  poxuing  coffee  was 
Mary  L.  SchoAeld. 

The  Fairbanks  family  sent  a  large  basket 
of  flowers  which  later  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
St.  George.  The  spray  of  roses  on  the  l>uflet 
table  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Wrl^t,  a  mem- 
ber o*  the  aiixlllary,  now  at  the  Dedham 
Nursing  Home. 

What  Mt  AMxaicAw  Heritack  Means  to  Mi 
(By  Linda  Mwrlssey) 
In  our  hectic  world  of  today.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  oomplexlUes  of  20th-century 
life  were  laid  long  ago  on  sturdy  colonial 
foundations,  "nie^dally  dealings  of  State 
and  Federal  administrators  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  Intamal  oorruptlon  seem  a  far  cry 
from  those  of  our  first  floundering  colonial 
developments  of  the  ITth  and  18th  cwiturles. 
In  the  early  period  of  our  country's  settle- 
ment, such  large-scale  problems  as  nuclear 
testing  and  Communist  aggressicm  were  un- 
known; and  America,  as  a  free  and  unified 
nation,  was  a  gleam  In  some  Uberal's  eye— a 
faint  gleam  which  grew  to  a  beacon,  search- 
ing the  anarchical  world  with  lu  probing 
light— searching  for  human  liberty  \mder 
God. 

Although  o\ir  problems  (at  this  early 
stage)  were  not  large  enough  to  shake  the 
world  with  their  magnitude,  they  were  (In  a 
very  true  sense)  worldwide;  for,  our  revolt 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  was  to  open 
the  door  to  tm  thought  and  free  govern- 
ment threiighout  the  olvUlsed  world. 

When,  in  1600.  a  small  band  of  PUgrims 
arrived  In  the  savage  wlldemess  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  eyes  of  the  world  watched  to  see 


the  spectacle  of  the  day;  fw,  everyone  knew 
such  a  hard  life  oovUd  not  be  ensured  by  the 
members  of  this  party.  But.  did  they  <*«»¥• 
that  life  in  England  was  any  easier  to  bear? 
Was  a  famUlar  place  warth  the  intolerance 
and  persecution  of  that  time?  What  good 
was  peace  of  mind,  when  the  peace  was  man- 
datory and  free  thought  was  not  allowed? 
The  mind  of  no  man — no  matto*  to  what 
strata  of  Intelligence  It  belongs — can  be  sup- 
pressed for  long  without  reaction. 

With  much  physical  suffering,  the  weight 
was  finally  lifted  from  thought;  and  the  early 
American  began  to  enjoy  his  mental  lib- 
erties. Each  thought  was  savored  as  a  hard- 
won  privilege,  and  men  could  not  help  but 
feel  secure  that  all  posterity  would  be  better 
for  their  one  bold  action. 

But.  by  the  slmpUdtles  of  their  desires, 
Americans  moved  forward.  Soon,  ttie  colo- 
nists realized  that  other  liberties  were  neces- 
sary for  true  freedom  of  tibought.  These 
liberties  oould  not  be  obtained  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  motherland.  'Hitis,  came 
revolt,  sufferli^,  and  victory.  For  America, 
revolution  had  been  the  answer.  We  gained 
oiu-  freedoms — life,  liberty,  and  the  porwilt 
of  hairiness.  Again.  America  moved  on- 
ward— ^no  longer  In  colonial  self-interest,  but 
In  national  unity. 

However,  the  years  passed;  and  man.  being 
the  Inconstant  and  forgetful  creature  he  is. 
lost  sl^t  of  the  bloody  batUefields  of  the 
Revolution,  where  our  long-sought  freedoms 
had  been  won.  in  tiUs  way.  our  country 
left  a  few  of  Its  Initial  Ideals  along  the  path 
to  power — ideals  tJiat  are  still  waiting  to  be 
claimed. 

By  the  1820'8  It  became  evident  that,  al- 
though our  Natlixi  had  been  founded  on 
principles  of  freedom  for  all  men,  a  situation 
existed  wltbln  our  territorial  boundaries 
which  mocked  those  righteous  pcindplee — 
slavery.  Incidents  aroee  concerning  tail*  is- 
sue, but  these  were  usually  passed  over  and 
forgotten.  But,  they  oould  not  be  forgotten 
forever. 

Although  slavery  was  only  one  of  our  ooim- 
try's  sectional  dlfferenoes,  it  did  letKl  la  to 
war — a  war  with  our  brothers.  The  battle- 
fields of  Oettysbxirg  and  Antletam  became 
worldwide  tesUng  grounds  for  the  liberty  of 
free  thought.  All  our  golden  American  wiiti^ 
were  tamldied  by  long  years  of  national 
apathy — only  the  boiling  caldron  of  the 
ClvU  War  scorched  by  the  flies  of  internal 
hatred  oould  eoour  the  Nation  clean.  But, 
this  too,  passed.  Our  oountzy  was  left  bat- 
tered and  bleeding  onieiy  the  American 
Ideals  would  not  be  forgotten  now. 

Again  we  moved  on  and  prospered.  Two 
wars  came — wars  to  end  all  wars.  Again  they 
moved  us  from  our  snug  beds  and  rudely 
toseed  us  on  another  testing  ground. 

With  all  the  flag  waving  cm  holidays  and 
with  all  the  q>aamodlc  displays  of  national 
patriotism.  America  is  still  a  testing  ground 
for  the  world.  To  me.  America  is  a  legacy 
of  suffering,  victory,  and  freedom.  America, 
from  the  flrst  Pilgrim  to  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Is  our  heritage. 

What  Mt  Amkxican  Hkutagk  Means  to  Me 
(By  Ann  Halladay) 
The  other  night,  afto-  studying  for  a  his- 
tory exam.  I  wandered  into  the  Uvlngroom. 
where  a  blaze  in  the  Ireplace  arrested  my 
steps.  I  sprawled  lastly  In  front  of  It  and 
let  its  warmth  and  soothing  glow  lull  me 
Into  dreamy  relaxation.    Pushing  my  well- 
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beneath  my  fingertips  as 
c^iapier  entitled  "Bevolutlon." 
one  ot  the  most  significant 
history.     Those  times 
to  me  as  the  most  vl- 
romantle  In  our  history.    In 
the  struggle  for  tndepend- 
oolomles  ceased  to  act  only 
1  teat  Interests.     They  united. 
Independence.    The  peace- 
fireplace  was  transformed, 
victory  bonfires  lining  Bos- 
before  me.     I  realised 
lave  today  to  be  worthy  of  the 
gave    us,    our    free 
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brought  us  this  far  came  rushing  back.  We 
rose  out  of  depression  and  surged  forward, 
a  strong  and  resilient  nation. 

Prom  here  on  it  was  forward;  by  U>47  we 
were  heading  for  success.  We  bad  fought 
two  World  Wars  and  were  a  recognized  world 
power.  Here  Is  where  my  book  ended.  I 
had  reviewed  a  number  of  events  that  were 
my  American  heritage,  but  it  was  not  a  com- 
plete plctvire.  A  history  book  cannot  tell 
of  the  intangible  elements  that  have  made 
America  and  Americans.  We  have  had  our 
triumphs,  our  defeats,  and  our  disgraces; 
we  have  exulted  in  oui  victories  and  laughed 
at  oxir  peculiarities. 

Living  up  to  a  pckst  such  as  ours  and  con- 
tiniilng  to  fight  for  the  Ideals  for  which  we 
stand  U  a  large  order  to  fill.  I  am  proud 
to  have  a  part  in  this,  however,  for  to  p«tra- 
phrase  the  words  of  our  late  President.  John 
Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  we  as  Individuals  should 
"ask  not  what  the  other  man  can  do  to  en- 
hance the  heritage  of  those  In  the  future 
but  what  we  ourselves  can  do."* 
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St.  Patrick's  Day  Speech  by  Michael  F. 
Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  WXW   JKXSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  made 
by  Michael  F.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  persuasive 
American  sons  of  the  Auld  Sod. 

Ireland  never  had  a  better  ambassa- 
dor than  our  good  friend  Mike  Smith. 
We  In  New  Jersey  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  warm  smile  and  his 
firm  hand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Patkick's  Dat  Bfkech  bt  Michael  P. 
SaOTH,  Mascb  17,  1964 

No  fair  Twa-n  ever  begrudged  an  Iri&hman's 
words  of  praise  for  the  glories  of  Irish  his- 
tory, the  beataty  of  Irish  women,  the  hollnees 
of  Irish  saints,  the  erudition  of  Irish  schol- 
ars, or  the  dear  imprisoned  sunlight  of  Irish 
whisky.  What  might  rightly  be  construed 
as  boasting  If  said  by  an  Italian,  a  Oerman.  or 
an  Icelander,  miist  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
declanvtlon  of  fact  If  proclaimed  by  a  son  of 
Erin.  Indeed,  his  praise  of  things  Irish 
would  of  necessity  always  remain  under- 
statement. 

One  might  single  out.  for  example,  the 
astonlstilng  capacity  of  the  Irish  to  eme^ 
vlctorloius  over  the  whips  and  scorns  of  Ume; 
the  ignorance  of  m&Uce  of  those  not  so  for- 
tunate at  to  be  of  Irish  ancestry.  Within 
living  memory.  It  was  a  oommonpiace  to  see 
signs  In  the  city  of  Boston  announcing  "Help 
wanted."  with  the  qualification,  "Irish  need 
not  apply."  appended.  Yankee  employers, 
the  Lord  be  good  to  'em,  were  not  really  dis- 
criminating against  Hibernians.  It  was  Just 
that  their  Yankee  shrewdnees  perceived  that 
their  own  p\iny  efforts  to  leave  a  mark  on 
American  history  would  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  driving  energy,  rare  abilities,  disarming 
charm,  and  fay  good  luck  of  Celtic  employees. 

It  la  by  no  metuis  astonishing  that  this 
same  Boston  has  given  our  coiintry  the  first 
statesman    to    promise    his    electorate    the 


moon — and  mean  it.  ,But  unfortxu^tely  his 
young  Ufe  was  ended  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

There's  mors  than  a  bit  of  oork  In  t^e 
Irish.  They  cazmot  be  submerged  for  long; 
it  was  of  this  breed  that  the  axiom  was  ftrst 
coined,  "^ou  cant  keep  a  good  man  down." 
Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  Just  one  his- 
toric proof  of  that  curious  destiny  by  which 
the  Irish,  though  often  repnased,  are  never 
depressed;  thoxigh  often  regarded  with  jaun- 
diced eye  by  the  bewildered  non-Irish — yet 
possess  a  marvelous  gift  of  turning  adversity 
Into  achievement  by  employing  outrage  aa  a 
ladder  to  the  stars. 

Turn  with  me  for  a  moment  to  the  year 
1848  when  the  young  Irish  disorders  are 
rocking  the  Emerald  Isle.  Nine  lads  stand 
before  the  bar  of  English  Justice  (I  use  the 
term  "Justice"  here  loosely).  Por  their  part 
In  the  ancient  struggle  to  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  free  the  human  spirit  from 
thralldcMn  to  the  Invader,  these  young  men 
have  been  tried  for  treason  against  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  found  qullty,  and  are 
about  tc-  be  sentenced.  Attend  while  the 
herald  of  history  trumpets  out  their  names: 
John  Mitchell.  Thomas  licOee,  Richard 
O'Gorman,  Morris  Lyene,  Charles  Duffy,  Ter- 
rance  McManus,  Patrick  Donhue.  Thomas 
Meagher,  and  Michael  Ireland. 

The  stem-faced  Judge,  the  legaJ  represent- 
ative of  the  occupying  power,  fixes  a  bfileful 
stare  upon  the  nine  brave  defendants  stand- 
ing erect  before  him.  "What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  own  defense,"  he  intones,  "before  I 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you?"  Meagher, 
upx>n  behalf  of  all,  speaks  out  in  ringing 
tones: 

"My  lord,  this  is  our  first  offense  but  not 
our  last;  If  you  will  be  easy  wMh  us  this 
once,  we  promise,  on  our  word  aa  gentlemen. 
to  try  and  do  better  next  time.  And  next 
time — sure,  we  wont  be  fools  enough  to  get 
caught." 

Thereupon,  the  indignant  Judge  sentenced 
them  all  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead, 
and  drawn  and  quartered  In  the  approved 
fashion.  Protests  from  all  over  the  world 
at  this  barbarous  sentence  forced  the  hand 
of  Queen  Victoria— she  commuted  the  pen- 
alty to  deportation  for  life  to  far-off,  atiU- 
prlmltive  Australia.  WeU  might  these  nine 
patriots  sing  out  tbe  poet's  wcnrds: 

"O.  Ireland,  must  we  leave  you 

Driven  by  a  tyrant's  hand 
Must  we  seek  a  mother's  blessing 
In  a  strange  and  distant  land?" 

In  1874.  word  reached  the  astounded  Queen 
Victoria  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Duffy, 
who  had  Just  been  elected  Prime  Minister 
of  Austrlalla,  was  the  same  Charles  Duffy 
who  had  been  deported  some  26  years  before. 
At  the  Queen's  order,  the  records  of  the  rest 
of  the  defendants  convicted  for  treason 
against  the  Crown  at  this  same  trial  were 
searched  out.     Here  Is  what  was  uncovered: 

Thomas  Meagher,  Governor  of  Montana; 
Terrance  McManus,  brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army;  Patrick  Donahue,  brigadier  general. 
XJS.  Army;  Richard  CXOorman,  Governor 
General  of  Newfoundland;  Morris  Lyene.  at- 
torney general  of  Australia.  In  which  office 
Michael  Ireland  succeeded  him;  Thomas 
D'Arcy  McGee.  Member  of  Parliament,  Mon- 
treal. Minister  of  Agiicultinre  and  president 
of  Council,  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  John 
Mitchell;  dUtingulshed  New  York  political 
leader  and  father  of  ^ew  York  Mayor  John 
Purroy  Mitchell. 

It  Is  sometimes  thought  that  the  first  Irish 
American  organization  in  America,  known  as 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  was  founded 
in  New  York  City,  but  the  fact  is  that  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  of  brotherly  love,  was  (ap- 
propriately enough)  the  site  of  Its  birth — 
the  date:  March  17,  1771.  Although  some  of 
us  neither  look  at  it  nor  feel  it,  we  are  there- 
fore older  than  our  beloved  American  Re- 
public.   Two     honorary     members     of    the 
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Priendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  were  present  at 
that  first  meeting,  and  were  also  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Pillal  organizations  appeared  in  subse- 
quent years  In  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Washington. 
Virginia,  and  other  areas.  It  has  always  re- 
mained a  nonsectarian  group,  not  because 
its  members  do  not  except  the  need  for 
loyalty  to  their  own  religious  convictions,  but 
because  they  are  keenly  aware  of  the  frailties 
and  limitations  of  the  human  spirit,  along 
with  its  noblest  aspirations.  They  are  not 
in  any  sense  a  church  society,  but  a  God- 
fearing mand-made  society,  and  we  have  ac- 
cepted perforce  the  sentiments  of  Thomas 
Moore,  that  lyric  singer  of  Irish  ballads : 

"Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights  by 

my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind  if  our  creeds  agree? 
Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have  valued  and 

tried. 
If  he  luieel  not  before  the  same  altar  as 

me?" 

Our  great  seal  was  adopted  in  1772,  and  It 
symbolizes,  in  rare  artistic  form,  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  strength  to  the  best  traditions 
of  Irish-American  principles  of  glorious  lib- 
erty. Expectedly,  for  an  Irish  lover  takes  no 
second  place  to  the  more  flamboyant  n^nch 
and  Italians  so  far  as  the  gentler  sex  Is  con- 
cerned, a  lovely  woman  adorns  the  medal; 
she  Is  supported  by  a  harp — that  is,  the 
musical  instrument,  not  the  man.  St.  Pat- 
rick, vested  in  the  full  regalia  of  his 
spiritual  office  is  depicted  driving  out  the 
snakes. 

We've  never  been  content  merely  to  wave 
the  shamrock;  brandish  the  shillelagh  and 
practice  the  brogue.  We  are  conscious  of 
our  duties  as  friendly  but  we  ^all  pass  over, 
in  typical  Celtic  humility,  our  long,  unbro- 
ken, and  generous  record  of  philanthropic 
labors  to  needy  fellow  men,  regardless  of 
creed,  race,  or  color.  We  have  even,  on  oc- 
casion, shown  largess  toward  the  natives  of 
perfidious  Albion. 

Of  Gen.  George  Washington  it  Lb  rightly 
said  that  he  was  first  in  war  and  first  in 
peace.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  honorary 
members.  The  rolls  of  this  organization  In- 
clude many  celebrated  warriors,  and  the  clank 
of  arms  raised  in  Just  battle  have  rung  sweet- 
ly in  the  ears  of  those  who  went  before  us. 
I  shall  refrain  from  telling  of  General  Moy- 
land,  fierce  in  combat  with  his  "Moylan's 
Dragoons"  in  the  J33.  War  of  Independence. 
Nor  shall  I  pause  to  narrate  how  the  U^t 
Horse  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  also  renowned 
for  Its  part  in  the  Revolutionary  caijse,  was 
largely  composed  of  sons  of  Erin,  who  per- 
haps saw  the  war  as  affording  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  for  a  freedom  their 
fathers  knew  not  when  Brlttanla  ruled  the 
Irish  Sea. 

Capt.  John  Barry,  the  father  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  was  one  of  our  own.  The  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  Charles  Thomson, 
counted  it  a  privilege  to  be  similarly  identi- 
fied. He  it  was  who  first  prepared  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  for  publication 
from  the  manuscript  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
But  the  list  of  eminent  soldiers,  statesmen, 
patriotic  leaders,  grows  too  long,  and  I  m\i8t 
not  weary  your  patience  even  in  the  blessed 
task  of  enumerating  the  matchless  achieve- 
ments of  oiu"  predecessors. 

One  Is  not  at  liberty  to  onfilt,  however, 
mention  of  the  cultural  contributions  the 
Irish  have  made  to  American  life.  For  ex- 
ample: Victor  Herbert,  the  great  composer, 
founded  the  glee  club  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Priendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  its  songs  reflected  that  magic  blend  of 
Joy  and  gentle  melancholy  so  inseparably 
woven  Into  the  Irish  spirit. 

In  the  crucible  of  privation  at  Valley  F\>rge; 
in  the  surging  years  of  our  glorious  Repub- 
lic's infanthood;   In  the  dynamic  economic. 
Industrial,  social,  and  cultural  expansion  of  i 
later  decades;   amid  the  awesome  national 


and  international  responsibility  that  maturi- 
ty has  brought  this  fair  land— our  society 
has  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the  history 
and  high  purposes  of  these  United  States. 
Invisibly  but  really,  our  escutcheon  blends 
into  the  stars  and  bars  of  Old  Glory.  I  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  proud  of  our 
Irish  past  and  its  imperishable  role  in  the 
drama  of  American  history.  We  cherish  the 
lofty  heritage  that  is  ours  and  aspire  to  guard 
it  safely  against  all  tarnish. 

Unto  you,  my  brothers,  and  unto  all  those 
sons  of  men  who  are  not  so  privileged  as  we 
to  be  of  Irish  ancestry — and  their  great  loss 
and  sorrow  it  is  Indeed — in  parting  I  leave 
all  with  this  Irish  wish: 


May 
May 
May 

May 

And 

May 


the  road  rise  to  meet  you 

the  wind  be  ever  at  yo\ir  back 

the  good  Lord  ever  keep  you  in  the  hol- 
low of  His  hand 

your  heart  be  as  Warm  as  your  hearth- 
stone 

when  you  come  to  die  may  the  wall  of 
the  poor  be  the  only  sorrow  you'll  leave 
behind. 

God  bless  you  always. 


Many  Oatstanding  Newspapers  Support 
Federal  Pay  Raise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  6, 1964 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
down  the  Federal  pay  raise  bill,  <m 
March  12,  many  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
newspapers  have  published  editorials 
deploring  this  adverse  action. 

Newspapers  generally  feel  that  after  9 
years.  It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  vote 
Itself  a  pay  raise.  They  also  led  that 
the  salaries  of  higher  level  civil  servants 
and  of  Federal  Judges  should  be  in- 
creased. Above  all,  they  fed  very 
strongly  that  the  postal  employees  and 
other  Federal  workers  in  the  lower  eche- 
lons should  be  given  a  decent  raise  in 
pay. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagrues  and  for  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  editorials  appearing  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  country  favoring 
a  substantial  Federal  pay  raise: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1964] 
Inckeasino  Pkdekal  Pat 

A  shortsighted  and  small-minded  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats  has 
voted  down  a  salary-increase  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  this  decision 
shoiUd  not  be  permitted  to  stand.  The  bUl 
can  and  should  be  revived  throiigh  ac- 
tion initiated  either  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

The  measure  which  deserves  this  second 
chance  would  raise  by  an  average  of  about  6 
percent  the  pay  of  a  million  and  a  half  white- 
collar  classified  employees  and  postal  wcwk- 
ers.  It  would  Increase  by  somewhat  more 
than  this  the  pay  of  Cabinet  members  and 
of  other  top-level  Federal  c^cials,  and  of  all 
Federal  Judges.  It  would  lift  the  salariee  of 
Members  of  Congress  fr«n  $22,500  to  $32,600. 
"Hie  annual  cost  of  the  whole  plan  would  be 
$546  million.    It  would  be  worth  It. 

It  would  be  wOTth  it  because  it  is  good 
economy  to  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  at- 


tract topnotch  men  and  women  Into  Federal 
office  tmd  to  keep  them  there  in  the  face  of 
Increased  competition  for  their  services. 
One  of  the  most  familiar,  and  discouraging, 
stories  in  Washington  is  the  loss  by  one  Fed- 
eral agency  after  another  of  public  servants 
who  are  doing  an  excellent  Job,  who  like 
their  work  and  want  to  go  on  with  it,  but 
who  feel  compelled  to  t\im  elsewhere  for  a 
better  income. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  an  exodus  from  Washington  of  high-qual- 
ity officials  who  cannot  afford  to  stay  unless 
a  bill  of  this  Idnd  is  passed.  They  should 
not  be  asked  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice 
they  are  making — and  this  comment  applies 
particularly  to  those  in  the  upper  levels  of 
Goverrunent. 

In  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress,  there 
is  a  particularly  strong  argument  for  higher 
salaries.  This  Lb  the  desirability  of  freeing 
Congressmen  from  the  need  or  the  tempta- 
tion of  supplementing  their  Federal  pay  by 
outside  Work  which  may  easily  Involve  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  with  their  legislative  work. 
A  genuinely  hard-working  Congressman, 
ready  and  equipped  to  face  intelligently  and 
conscientiously  each  piece  of  public  business 
as  it  arises,  is  worth  every  bit  of  $32,500. 

No  petty  political  considerations  should 
be  allowed  to  block  reconsideration  of  this 
bill. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wte.)  Journal, 

Mar.  14,  1964] 

Sneakt,     Then     Cowarolt 

Representative  Gross,  Republican,  erf 
Iowa,  is  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Congress 
today.  He  showed  up  a  majority  of  his  fel- 
low House  Memba«  as  political  cowards. 

The  leadership  of  both  paties  in  both 
Housas  has  been  supporting  a  pay  raise  bUl 
that  would  have  given  $545  million  a  year 
to  1.7  million  employees.  Tucked  away  in 
the  measure  was  a  fiat  $10,000  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — ^brlng^g  their  salaries  from 
$22,500  to  $32,500,  a  44-percent  boost. 

The  bill  propesed  needed  changes  in  sal- 
aries tor  top  admimlstratWB,  OaMnet  mem- 
bers, the  Judiciary,  and  other  important  offi- 
cials. The  Government  has  a  hard  time  fill- 
ing many  tc^  Jobs  because  the  salary  scales 
are  not  competitive  with  private  entwprise. 
The  pay  raise  would  not  have  made  them 
competitive,  either,  but  it  woiUd  have  in- 
creased compensation  enough  to  attract  more 
qualified  men  to  Government  service.  ITie 
bill  also  provided  desirable  adjustments  far 
many  other  civil  servants. 

Congressmen  deserved  some  raise,  too,  for 
they  have  not  had  one  in  9  years.  Civil  serv- 
ants have  had  six  raises  in  that  period.  The 
arg\unent  that  some  Congressmen  are  not 
worth  what  they  get  may  be  valid.  But  most 
of  them  are,  and  many  who  lack  iirlvate 
means  have  a  hard  time  meeting  expenses. 
Even  with  their  many  fringe  and  other  bene- 
fits they  find  it  costly  to  meet  travel  ex- 
penses, keep  up  their  homes  in  two  commu- 
nities, and  run  their  offices  properly. 

However,  it  was  the  plan  to  be  sneaky 
about  the  pay  raise.  Most  Congressmen 
wanted  to  rush  the  bill  through  by  voice 
vote  or  division,  which  would  not  record 
how  individual  Congressmen  voted.  Thus  a 
Congressman  could  vote  fc»-  the  raise  and 
then  denounce  it  to  make  his  constituents 
believe  he  had  opposed  It. 

But  Representative  Gross  managed  to  get 
about  100  of  his  fellows  to  demand  a  rollcall 
vote,  which  would  put  everyone  on  record. 
And  on  the  rollcall,  scores  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  pay  rais«  were  afraid  to  say  se — 
they  voted  "No"  so  they  would  not  have  to 
go  home  and  face  the  charge  at  election  time 
that  they  had  lined  their  own  pockets. 

Thus  many  deserving  civil  servants  will  not 
get  raises  \uiless  the  blU  can  be  revived, 
which  is  unlikely.  And  many  Congressmen 
are  going  to  have  to  continue  in  a  financial 
bind,  because  they  were  afraid  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  what  they  believed. 


A1642 


[Tram  the  Waailngton  (DC.)  Poet,  Mar.  15, 
1964] 
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of  the  House  Is  typical. 
llembers  of  Congress  who  are 
wealthy  and  who  do  not 
feel  the  squeeze  from 
and  the  coat  of  maln- 
in  Washington  aa  well  aa  in 
They  recognize  also  the 
lirgumenta  heard   from  many 
iiat  have  atudled  the  prob- 
■Oarlea  In  all  three  branches 
are  far  out  of  line  with 
:  or  similar  service  and  respon- 
Influstry    and    the    professions, 
is  losing  far  too  many  In 
administrative,    and    profes- 
the  salaries  are  so  far  out 
they  can  earn  elsewhere. 
iftxongly  In  favor  of  correcting 
But    the    House    leaders 
:  KX>r  time  to  press  the  issue. 
0  [>poeltlon  aroee  from  the  fact 
bill  came  on  the  heels  of 
at  a  moment  when  the 
la  laying  great  emphasis  on 
do   not   think    there   Is   any 
>etween  the  tax  cut  designed 
national  economy  and  sal- 
a  that  should  have  been  made 
the    appearance    of    voting 
Aibstantial  iMorease  Just  after 
federal  revenue  was  too  much 
legislators  to  face, 
beat  course  now  would  be  to 
pay  raise  for  classified  and 
and  leave  the  other  seg- 
1  till  providing  for  Judges,  Con- 
top  executlvea  until  after  the 
or  later  the  more  contro- 
wUl   have  to  be  faced.    This 
can  aJtor^  to  pay  its  key 
compensation,  and  leg- 
h^ve  to  find  the  courage  to  sup- 
ooqvlctions  and  then  help  their 
understand  it. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Representative,  Is 
still  going  to  have  little,  tf  any,  extra  cash 
to  salt  away  In  a  bank. 

Por  one  thing,  each  Representative  must 
maintain  two  homes.  He  must  be  a  resident 
of  his  oongressional  district;  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that.  But,  with  Congress  in 
almost  continuous  session,  the  Representa- 
tive must  also  have  a  home  In  Washington. 
He  must  travel  back  and  forth  between 
Washington  and  his  home  regularly.  It  Is 
incxxmbent  upon  him  to  keep  in  regular 
contact  with  the  people  he  represents.  And 
travel  is  no  small  expense. 

Considering  the  cost  of  the  times,  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  the  man  is  doing,  com- 
parable executive  salaries  In  Industry,  and  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  position,  we 
will  not  complain  about  our  7-cent  assess- 
ment. 


Na  Ion 


reas  >nable 


[Prom  the  Woithlngton  (Minn  )  Daily  Globe, 
Mar.  12,  1964] 
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emmental  salaries  comparable  to  thoee  paid 
by  private  industry,  but  it  is  not  impossible — 
indeed,  it  la  Indispensible — ^to  reduce  tbe 
disparity. 

As  for  Congressmen,  their  pay,  too,  is  prob- 
ably insufficient  In  view  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  their  expenses.  Getting  elected 
costs  easily  as  much  as  a  Congressman's  an- 
nual $22,500  salary — and  usually  more. 

The  difference  is  that,  in  the  lilgher  eche- 
lons of  the  Federal  administration  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  it  is  often  the  Job  that 
seeks  the  man.  In  Congress,  It  is  almost  al- 
ways the  other  way  around. 

We  think  the  course  of  responsibility  in 
the  pay  raise  bill  would  have  been  for  the 
Congressmen  to  ask  for  more  but  not  ao  much 
more — say,  an  additional  $3,000.  If  they 
had,  they  could  have  voted  on  an  important 
measvire  with  a  minimum  of  embarrassment, 
and  they  probably  woxild  have  passed  It. 


go  remment. 


[From  the  Sunday  Patriot-News,  Harrlsburg, 

Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1964) 

MxN  AND  Money 

The  honorable  Members  were  perfectly 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  one 
big  group.  What  they  resisted  was  to  pass 
and  be  recognized,  one  by  one. 

This  is  what  happened  Thursday  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  arrived  at  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  on  the  bill  to  raise  the  pay  of 
some  1.7  million  Federal  employees,  Includ- 
ing the  Representatives  themselves. 

First  the  Hoxise  passed  the  bill,  on  a  voice 
vote.  Then  that  old  curmudgeon  from  Iowa, 
Republican  Representative  H.  R.  Gross, 
forced  a  rollcall,  and  the  bill  went  down,  222 
to  184. 

So  a  bill  that  had  much  to  commend  It 
failed  for  two  reasons.  Tlie  Congressmen's 
embarrassment  about  voting  themselves  a 
raise  in  an  election  year  triumphed  over  their 
cupidity.  But  earlier,  when  the  bill  was 
drawn  up,  their  cupidity  had  triumphed  over 
tiiatr  sense  of  responsibility. 

HJl.  8986  provided  for  $545  million  in  an- 
nual Federal  pay  Increases.  The  Increases 
ranged  from  2  percent  to  about  44  percent. 
Need  we  mention  that  it  was  the  Congress- 
mca  who  were  to  receive  the  44  percent? 

But  the  bill  was  not,  as  Mr.  Gross  pro- 
claimed, "an  unwarranted  raid  on  the  US. 
Treasury."  The  truth  Is  that  Federal  salaries 
are  much  too  low  and  much  too  Inequitable. 
especially  in  the  upper  brackets,  compared  to 
salaries  paid  by  private  business  and  even 
by  many  States  and  municipalities.  This 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  Just  about  every 
official  and  unofficial  panel  that  has  studied 
the  matter. 

We  declare  that  ours  is  a  government  of 
laws,  not  men.  But  men  make  the  Jaws  and 
administer  them  and  Judge  In  accordance 
with  them.  When  the  best  men,  as  Is  so 
often  the  case,  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
Into  public  service,  the  country  must  settle 
for  second  best  or  less. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  best  men  do  not 
often  go  into  public  service.  But  It  really 
makes  no  sense  when  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
administrator  of  the  multiblUlon-dollar  De- 
fense Establishment — the  Nation's  largest 
business — receives  the  same  salary  as  Penn- 
sylvania's commissioner  of  mental  health— 
$25,000.  Nor  when  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  receives  $8,000  a  year  less  than  the 
$30,000  received  by  Chicago's  police  chief. 
Nor  when  the  New  York  secretary  of  state, 
whose  duties  Include  the  Issuance  of  b.irber's 
licenses,  gets  $3,000  more  than  the  $25,000 
paid  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State. 
Nor  when  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  receives  the  same  $25,000  as  the 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Nor  when  many  of  the  Nation's  top  legal 
minds  refuse  appointments  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary  because  they  are  earning  2,  4,  10 
times  as  much  in  private  life. 

It  is  probabJy  Impossible  ever  to  make  gov- 


[From   the  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  DC, 

Mar.  IS.  1964] 

Pat  Raises 

Those  liberal  Democrats  who  voted  against 
the  congressional  pay  raise  because  it  would 
be  "political  suicide"  to  approve  it  very 
probably  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

The  proposal  called  for  a  boost  from 
$22,500  a  year  to  $32,500 — or  almost  45  per- 
cent. How  would  Congressmen  explain  this 
to  their  constituents  who  havent  had  a  Job. 
much  less  a  pay  raise  for  month  after  weary 
month?  In  the  light  of  such  a  boost  for 
themselves,  how  could  they  expect  the 
unions  to  keep  their  wage  demands  within 
tbe  administration's  guidelines? 

It  is  not  our  belief  that  Congress  should 
forget  about  any  increase.  No  doubt  higher 
pay  Is  In  order  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
In  the  Judicial  and  executive  establishments. 
There  should  be  a  relationship,  however,  be- 
tween pay  increases  and  merit.  And  some 
rule  of  reason  should  govern  the  size  of  the 
ral.ses. 

Any  raises  approved  in  the  future,  inci- 
dentally, should  Include  something  for  Dis- 
trict officials.  Proposa"!*  for  higher  pay  for 
them  were  defeated  after  the  House  had 
tentatively  adopted  every  increase  in  the 
Federal  pay  bill  and  Just  before  the  Members 
hastily  retreated  down  the  HlU  in  the  face 
of  a  rollcall  vote  demanded  by  Representa- 
tive Gross. 

Senator  Ddiksen  and  other  seem  to  think 
a  pay  bill  can  be  adopted  this  year.  We  hope 
this  Is  correct — subject  only  to  the  reserva- 
tion that  the  increases  must  be  reasonable. 


[From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)   Dally  News.  Mar. 

16,   1964] 

Federal  Pat  Rates  Need  Second  Look 

The  House  of  Representatives  threw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water  when  it  nixed 
pay  increases  for  Federal  employees.  Pique 
at  liavLng  to  vote  on  the  record  for  a  provi- 
sion boosting  their  own  salaries  seems  to 
have  been  a  major  motivation  for  the 
thumbs-down   vote. 

As  House  Members  realized,  fatter  plums 
for  Congressmen  would  be  hard  to  explain 
away  in  an  election  year  when  most  law- 
makers are  whooping  it  up  for  Government 
economy.  When  the  demand  was  made  for 
a  rollcall  vote  that  would  commit  legi.sla- 
tors  In  full  view  of  the  electorate,  they 
backed  off,  toppling  all  provisions  of  the  bill, 
along  with  the  me-flrst  pay  hike. 

A  pretty  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
other  salary  increases  which  went  down  the 
drain.  Federal  Government  chairmans 
many  of  the  Nation's  most  impyortant  acttri- 
tles,  from  defense  to  delivering  the  mall. 
To  function  effectively,  it  must  maintain  pay 
incentivee  at  least  moderately  competitive 
with  Indtistry. 

Now,  however,  proponents  erf  tbe  meas- 
ure, smarting  from  the  stinging  defeat,  are 
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reluctant  to  give  it  another  try.  They  would 
be  wise  to  rec(»iaider.  Shorn  of  Ita  em- 
barrasalng  provision  for  Bouse  and  Senate 
pay  boosts,  the  bill  might  stand  up  more 
sturdily  the  next  time  around. 

[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)    Reporter,  Mar. 

16.  1964] 

Pat  Bnx  Rejtjictions 

The  critical  point  in  defeat  of  the  con- 
gressional pay  raise  bill  came  when  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  got  more  than 
one-flfth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  his  demand  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

This  meant  that  every  Congressman  say- 
ing "yes"  would  have  to  be  listed  on  a 
permanent  record  as  voting  a  $10,000  pay 
boost  for  himself.  It  meant  that  the  Con- 
gressman had  to  decide  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  pay  proposal  but  on  whether  he 
could  be  reelected  after  voting  himself  the 
$10,000  Jump. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  defeat  also 
meant  that  lower  paid  Government  employees 
must  lose.  Our  Government  wage  scales  are 
not  especially  lavish.  Having  once  deliv- 
ered mail  briefly,  we  are  quite  sure  that  ovir 
postmen  are  entitled  to  more  pay  than  they 
get. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  every  sal- 
ary proposal  in  the  measure  sailed  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  a  hitch, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  voice  vote  which 
dldnt  identify  the  voter.  As  soon  as  the 
vote  was  recorded,  37  "no"  voters  were  Joined 
by  185  others  for  a  total  vote  of  222  to  184 
against  the  measure. 

We  feel  more  respect  for  the  original  37 
opponents  than  the  185  who  Joined  them 
later,  and  more  respect  for  the  184  Repre- 
sentatives who  stayed  true  to  their  beliefs 
even  though  they  went  no  record  for  all 
to  behold. 

For  the  Information  of  all,  Representative 
Ullman.  of  eastern  Oregon,  voted  for  the 
bill.  Representative  Waltex  Nokblad  of 
Sta3rton  voted  against  it.  We  don't  know 
how  he  voted  previous  to  the  showdown. 
Representatives  EorrH  Gmeen  and  Robxkt 
Duncan  were  absent. 

There  U  scant  possibility,  the  political 
experts  say,  that  the  measure  wlU  be  re- 
vived. It  would  be  an  act  of  maturity  If 
the  sections  of  the  bill  not  dealing  with  Con- 
gress could  be  recalled  and  passed.  The 
oongressional  pay  then  could  be  considered 
alone,  on  its  own  merits. 

But  it  probably  would  be  expecting  too 
much  of  mere  mortals  to  ask  our  Representa- 
Uvea  to  pass  impartially  on  their  own  pay 
scale,  without  camouflage  all  along  the  line 
to  help  the  undecided  swing  over  to  the 
positive  side. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  Mar.  14,  1964] 
No  Raise — Just  Jitters 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  done 
Itself  little  credit  with  its  handling  of  the 
Federal  pay  rise  issue. 

The  House  voted  down  the  whole  proposi- 
tion this  week;  but  only  as  the  confused 
finish  of  a  muddleheaded  story. 

Its  first  blunder  came  when  the  Congress- 
men Insisted  on  cutting  themselves  in  on 
raises  proposed  for  two  quite  different  groups 
of  Federal  employees. 

In  the  flrst  of  these  groups  were  postal 
workers  and  thousands  of  generally  lower 
paid  clerical  career  people.  The  second  group 
included  top-bracket  men  in  the  Judiciary, 
the  Cabinet,  etc. 

Valid  arguments  could  be  presented  for 
each  of  these  groups.  The  upper  bracket 
men  are  normally  of  the  sort  who  might 
double  their  present  income  in  private  in- 
dustry; the  raise  was  meant  as  an  induce- 
ment to  attract  top-caliber  personnel  into 
Government  service.  In  the  second  group, 
postal  and  other  lower  paid  workers  not  only 
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need  extra  money  to  stay  somewhere  near 
their  equals  who  work  for  private  firms,  but 
have  for  years  suffered  from  an  Imbalance 
created  by  too  many  flat  across-the-board 
percentage  Increments.  This  year's  bill  was 
designed  to  put  Jobs  and  salaries  Into  a  more 
orderly  relationship. 

But  the  Congressmen  Jumped  in  with  a 
$10,000-a-year  raise  for  themselves  as  part  of 
the  package.  This  took  brass,  and  on  second 
thought  many  Congressmen  grew  nervous, 
caught  between  their  wish  to  be  fair  to  them- 
selves (or  their  greed)  and  fear  of  reprisals 
from  voters  who  think  some  Congressmen 
are  overpaid  even  at  the  present  $22,500  a 
year. 

As  the  confusion  rolled  on.  the  House  voted 
down  an  effort  to  separate  its  own  pay  boost 
from  the  rest.  Then,  forced  to  stand  and  be 
counted  in  a  rollcall,  the  Congressmen  voted 
down  the  whole  deal. 

This  presumably  is  supposed  to  win  ad- 
miration from  the  taxpayers  in  the  name  of 
self-sacrlflcing  economy.  What  it  really  sac- 
rificed is  a  great  number  of  people  working 
for  the  National  Government — the  mailman, 
the  secretary,  the  scientist — who  had  big 
plans  for  another  $450  a  year. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Morning 
Tribune,  Mar.  19,  1964] 

The    Need    foe   Federal   Pat   Increases 

President  Johnson  has  not  given  up  hope 
that  Congress  will  pass  a  pay  raise  bill  at  the 
present  session.  The  House  defeated  such 
a  bill  last  week,  one  that  included  a  $10,000 
a  year  salary  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress— from  $22,500  to  $32,500.  This  was  a 
case  of  election  year  Jitters  not  an  exercise 
in  humility  and  self-disparagement. 

Now  the  President  asks  Congress  to  try 
again,  evenlf  it  must  exclude  a  pay  raise  for 
itself.  We  agree  with  him  that  "It  is  false 
economy  to  Offer  salaries  that  will  attract 
the  mediocre  and  repel  the  talented."  If 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  recruit  and 
hold  officials  of  outstanding  competence  in 
top  policy  positions,  it  must  offer  pay  com- 
parable to  that  received  in  private  industry. 
But  the  gap  between  Federal  and  private  pay 
scales  has  been  growing,  rather  than  lessen- 
ing, and  the  President  properly  considers  this 
a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

A  new  bill  introduced  in  the  House  pro- 
vides no  increase  at  all  for  Representatives 
and  Senators  but  gives  substantial  pay  raises 
to  a  wide  range  of  high-level  officials,  includ- 
ing Cabinet  members,  deputy  and  under  sec- 
retaries, heads  of  principal  services.  Judges, 
etc.  Other  increases  are  stipulated  for  civil 
service  and  postal  workers. 

There  are  difficulties  in  store  for  this  bill. 
Many  of  the  new  salaries  would  exceed  thoee 
paid  Members  of  Congress,  a  fact  not  likely  to 
ease  the  bill's  passage.  Prolonged  In-flghting 
over  the  civil  rights  bill  may  prove  to  be 
another  adverse  factor. 

But  the  pay  increases  are  plainly  needed 
and  President  Johnson  says  that  every  cent 
required  for  them  is  included  in  his  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Congress  should  not 
hesitate  to  enact  them  at  the  present  session. 


[From  the  Worthington  (Minn.)  Dally  Globe 

Biter.  16,  1964] 
If  We  Can't  Have  More  Pat  No  One  Else 
Can  ErrHER 
Congressmen  decided  during  the  weekend 
that  their  proposed  $10,000  per  year  pay  in- 
crease. Justified  or  not,  would  be  inexpedient 
to  adopt  in  the  spring  of  an  election  year. 
All  was  going  well  for  the  bill  and  favorable 
action  was  predicted  until  Iowa's  Representa- 
tive, H.  R.  Gross,  demanded  a  rollcall  vote 
which  would  put  every  Representative  on  rec- 
ord. At  that  j>oint  supporters  of  the  proposal 
seemed  to  vanish  Into  the  very  desks  and 
walls  of  the  House  Chamber  and  the  meastire 
was  rejected. 
It  seemed  a  valid  case  could  be  made  for 


the  salary  Increases.  But  finally,  this  be- 
oomea  a  matter  of  great  concern  only  to  the 
lawmakers  themselves.  If  they  are  satisfied 
that  income  is  meeting  expenses  and  that  a 
pay  increase  cannot  be  Justified  then  cer- 
tainly no  taxpayer  wiU  complain.  The  Con- 
greasmen  themselves  are  the  best  Judges  of 
their  own  financial  needs. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  lawmak- 
ers' -decision  was  their  dog-in-the-manger 
attitude — "If  we  can't  have  a  pay  Increase 
then  no  one  else  can  have  one  either."  The 
proposal  for  Increasing  the  Representatives' 
salaries  was  tied  to  an  authorization  which 
would  have  granted  pay  increases  to  1.7  mil. 
lion  Federal  Government  employees.  It  in- 
cluded, for  example,  a  $37.50  monthly  pay 
hike  (on  the  average)  for  the  Nation's  mail 
carriers  and  $37.50  each  month  for  Govern- 
ment secretaries.  The  proposal  had  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  House  leadership 
and  of  the  administration. 

These  pay  increase  proposals  were  not 
something  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  They  were 
arrived  at  by  months  of  tedious  study  and 
examination  of  pay  scales  and  they  repre- 
sented the  first  hope  for  salary  adjustments 
in  behalf  of  the  Federal  workers  in  a  long 
period.  The  evidence  that  Government  sal- 
aries across  the  Nation  were  lagging  far  be- 
hind cost-of-living  increases  in  recent  years 
and  behind  salary  adjustments  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  economy  stirred  an  impressive 
list  of  endorsements  for  the  proposed  pay 
increases. 

Whether  there  may  be  too  many  Govern- 
ment employees  and  whether  there  may  be 
persons  employed  to  perform  unnecessary 
Jobs  is  a  legitimate  concern  of  economizers 
and  of  all  citizens.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion at  this  Juncture. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  those  persons 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
receive  a  salary  which  is  adequate  and  Jus- 
tified compensation  for  the  work  performed 
and  for  the  needs  of  the  worker  in  the  present 
economy — a  living  wage.  It  is  grossly  unfair 
to  supetest  that  because  an  Individual  agrees 
to  work  at  a  Government  Job  he  should  re- 
ceive a  substandard"  wage. 

If  any  given  Job  is  unnecessary  then  of 
course  it  should  be  eliminated.  But  If  the 
Job  is  counted  essential,  If  the  worker  is 
performing  a  necessary  and  useful  service, 
certainly  he  should  be  adequately  compen- 
sated. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  Republican  Sen- 
ate minority  leader,  announced  during  the 
weekend  that  he  proposes  to  revive  the  pay 
bill  which  the  House  has  now  killed.  Dirk- 
sen recognizes  the  unfair  position  which  the 
House  has  taken. 

If  the  Congressmen  are  convinced  their 
own  salaries  are  adequate,  well  and  good. 
But  1.7  million  other  Americans  should  not 
have  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  that  reason. 


[Prom   the    New   York    CN.Y.)    Times.    Mar. 

15.  19641 

Johnson's     Monet     Problems     and     Other 

Things 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  14. — One  of  the  per- 
sistently awkward  things  about  the  people 
who  work  for  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  they  like  to  eat  and  have  children 
and  be  paid  for  their  hire  like  other  members 
of  the  human  race. 

This  has  created  a  problem  for  every 
President  since  General  Washington,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  no  exception.  His  ap- 
pointments so  far  have  been  good,  but  he 
has  lost  several  brilliant  men  from  the  old 
Kennedy  team,  including  Ted  Sorensen.  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  Jerome  Wiesner,  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  the  Congress  has  added 
to  the  brain  drain  by  refusing  to  pass  the 
administration's  pay-raise  bill. 

Some  of  this  drift  of  talent  was  inevitable 
and  some  of  It  was  desirable.     There  Is  al- 
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[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mar.  21.  1964] 
A  £  ENAToa's  Salary 
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[Pr(»n  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Courier  Express, 
Mar.  20, 1»64| 

Moax  Pat  roa  BnTxa  U.S.  Sxsvicx 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  defeat- 
ed a  bill  to  give  Members  of  Congress  a 
$10,000  boost  in  pay  because  it  was  reluctant 
to  risk  a  rollcall  vote  in  an  election  year,  it 
also  killed  proposed  pay  boosts  for  1 .7  million 
employees  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
President  Johnson  now  has  made  a  good 
case  fen:  restoration  of  the  latter  increases. 
A  bill  to  that  effect  but  leaving  out  Members 
of  Congress  has  been  Introduced. 

Th^  President,  in  letters  to  House  Speaker 
John  W.  McCobmack  and  Senate  President 
Pro  Tempore  Carl  Hatden,  wrote  that  ftillure 
to  enact  the  pay  bill  would  Impair  his  efforts 
to  achieve  true  economy  In  Government. 
He  added  that  it  would  make  it  "harder  than 
ever  to  recnilt  and  hold  the  outstanding  peo- 
pl''  who  need  for  oiu-  top  policy  Jobs."  He 
made  these  pertinent  points: 

■'It  Is  false  economy  to  offer  salaries  that 
will  attract  the  mediocre  but  repel  the  tal- 
ented. They  (outstanding  people)  already 
earn  less — often  far  less — than  they  did  earn, 
or  could  earn,  in  private  Jobs.  'This  salary 
gap  has  been  growing.  The  proposed  bill 
will  not  close  It,  but  It  will  reverse  a  danger- 
ous trend." 

We  agree  that  the  Government  needs  the 
best  fjeople  It  can  get  to  staff  Its  offices.  And 
we  are  not  disposed  to  debate  President  John- 
son's contention  that  congressional  member- 
ship is  most  deserving  of  a  pay  Increase,  al- 
though we  don't  like  to  see  legislators  vote 
raises  for  themselves  while  in  office. 

We  endorse  the  President's  statement  that 
h.i  needs  flrst-class  managers  who  can  tighten 
organizations,  simplify  procedures,  trim 
waste,  and  inspire  maximum  effort.  And  we 
see  reason  to  accept  his  asstn-ances  that  "the 
dollars  paid  to  attract  brains  and  ability  to 
the  Federal  service  will  come  back  to  the 
American  people  many  times  over  In  more 
economical  and  effective  government." 

What's  more,  every  cent  for  the  proposed 
increases  to  Federal  employees  is  already  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  budget  which 
takes  effect  July  1.  Favorable  action  is  indi- 
cated 


(From    the   St.   Paul   Pioneer   Press. 
Mar.    18.   1964] 

Federal  Pat  Point 

If  Federal  employes  generally  deserve  a 
pay  increase — and  Congress  seems  agreed 
this  Is  the  case — then  It  should  be  granted 
regardless  of  whether  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  wish  to  vote  higher  salaries 
for  themselves.  Fair  and  reasonable  pay 
scales  for  2  million  Government  workers 
should  not  be  dependent  on  whether  436 
Representatives  and  100  Senators  believe  the 
political  climate  Is  favorable  for  their  own 
personal   objectives. 

President  Johnson  was  well  Justified  In 
raising  this  point  in  his  letter  to  Speaker 
John  McCormack  and  other  Congressional 
leaders. 

Funds  needed  for  the  general  Federal  pay 
Increase  were  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1065.  Congress  stood  ready 
to  approve  the  program,  but  then  tacked  on 
a  $10,000-a-year  raise  for  its  own  Members. 
House  Members  got  cold  feet  on  this  item 
when  it  came  to  a  record  vote,  and  the 
whole  pay  program  was  killed,  at  least  tem- 
porarily.    It  may  be  revived  In  the  Senate. 

Members  of  Congress  probably  could  vote 
themselves  a  $5,000  Increase  without  great 
public  refu:tlon.  Or  they  could  skip  action 
on  their  own  payrolls  entirely.  But  if  they 
are  convinced  the  Federal  Government  would 


operate  better  by  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
ordinary  workers  and  those  In  adminis- 
trative positions,  then  tliat  part  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  approved. 

Running  the  Government  la  a  big  busi- 
ness operation.  Pay  at  Government  em- 
ployes should  be  commensurate  to  that  in 
private   business  for  comparable  work. 


(From  the  Providence  (R.I.)   Journal] 

A    Wary    Congress    Shortchanges    Federal 

Emplotees 

In  the  interests  of  capably  run  Govern- 
ment, the  House  should  reconsider  the  bill 
granting  pay  raises  to  Federal  employees. 
The  other  day  the  House  turned  down  this 
$545  million  increase — including  a  44-per- 
cent increase  for  House  Members — In  a  roll- 
call  vote  that  lacked  full-hearted  assertion 
or  conviction.  It  was  clear  that  because  the 
Members  would  be  voting  themselves  a  hefty 
raise  by  voice  vote,  they  had  little  heart  to 
face  the  public  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of 
the  legislation.  Thus  the  fate  of  such  a  vast 
expenditure  affecting  pay  envelopes  of  some 
17  million  Federal  civil  service  workers  and 
clerks  was  obviously  not  decided  through  any 
thorough  survey  of  Federal  pay  scales. 
Rather,  It  was  the  svirvlval  Instinct  of  the 
officeholder  that  shaped  the  decision. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  when  no  one  was  re- 
quired to  ^tand  up  and  be  counted,  an  at- 
tempt to  put  off  the  raises  until  the  national 
budget  was  balanced  was  turned  down  eas- 
ily. So  was  the  suggestion  that  the  whole 
matter  be  deferred  until  a  Government  study 
was  completed  and  the  lawmakers  had  time 
to  analyze  It.  An  attempt  by  Representative 
Glenn  Cunningham,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska, to  strike  the  congressional  pay  in- 
crease'from  the  measure  also  was  voted  down. 

But  then  came  the  shattering  rollcall  vote 
on  the  entire  bill.  It  was  as  though  House 
Members  suddenly  comprehended  the  wis- 
dom of  the  administration's  economy  drive 
or  saw  their  constituents  face  to  face.  More 
likely,  the  vote  merely  accentuated  the 
hazards  of  an  election  year,  and  for  many 
Congressmen,  conscious  of  Job  security,  it 
was  hardly  the  time  to  boost  the  size  of  their 
salaries.  Certainly  after '  the  votes  were 
counted,  many  Congressmen  were  rueful, 
having  missed  out  on  a  p\y  hike  from  the 
present  $22,500  to  $32,500. 

But  It's  a  regrettable  blow  to  civU  service 
morale  that  the  bill  was  rejected  out  of  nar- 
row concerns.  Such  decisionmaking  offers 
precious  little  satisfaction  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Federal  employees  who  look 
to  Congress  to  act  responsibly  with  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  scope  of  pay  raise  proposals 
and  to  consider  the  consequences  of  their  de- 
cision. These  workers  are  hardly  overpaid. 
Further,  there  is  the  continuing  need  to 
furbish  the  civil  service  with  improved  sal- 
aries; there  are  few  other  ways  to  draw  com- 
petent recruits.  The  same  imperatives  ap- 
ply to  adequate  salaries  for  Federal  Judge- 
ships, also  treated  highhandedly  by  the 
House. 

A  solution  might  be  In  the  new  bill  sub- 
mitted by  Representative  James  H.  Morri- 
son, Democrat,  of  Louisiana:  it  doesnt  in- 
clude the  $10,000  annual  Increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  this  sensitive  feature 
could  be  put  off  until  a  nonelectlon  year. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mar.   16.   1964) 

Pat  Raises  for  Congressmen 

To  us,  it  seems  a  shame  that  Members  of 

the   Ho\ise  of  Represeatatlves  did  not  have 

the    courage    of    their    convictions    and    go 

through  with  their  proposal  to  raise  the  pay 
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of  Members  of  Congress  from  $22,500  to 
$32,500. 

Their  proposal  to  do  so  had  been  thor- 
oughly aired  in  committee  hearings  without 
raising  any  public  outcry.  Their  argument 
sounded  logical:  To  enable  the  Government 
to  compete  with  private  Industry  and  get 
capable  men  for  public  service.  Congress  bad 
to  raise  their  salaries. 

Why  shouldn't  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  men  and  women  chosen  to  run 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  be 
paid  at  a  corresponding  rate,  and  more,  than 
the  people  who  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments under  them? 

Once  a  rollcall  vote  was  demanded,  how- 
ever, many  Members  didn't  want  to  put 
themselves  on  record  as  voting  themselves 
such  a  large  increase  in  an  election  year. 
Their  opponents  would  be  svire  to  moke  it  a 
campaign  Issue,  and  many  voters  might  fall 
for  their  demagogery. 

But  Members  of  theHouse  have  to  run  for 
reelection  every  2  years  anyway.  That  is 
why  they  go  along  for  years  without  getting 
an  increase  as  they  vote  pay  raises  for  other 
Government  employees. 

In  our  opinion,  the  laborer  should  be 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  we  believe  most 
Americans  would  prefer  to  think  Members 
of  Congress  were  worth  more  than  men  hold- 
ing lesser  Jobs  both  in  government  and  pri- 
vate industry.    And  got  it. 


I  From  the  Morning  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge, 

La.,  Mar.  25,  1964] 
Logic  on  the  Subject  or  Federal  Pay  Rates 

The  Federal  pay  raise  bill  was  defeated  for 
the  reason  that  most  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  simply  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  vote  themselves  a  substantial  pay 
inorease  In  an  election  year.  So,  when  Rep- 
resentative H.  R.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 
demanded  a  rollcall  vote,  the  pay  raise  meas- 
ure, which  might  have  i>as8ed  on  any  other 
kind  Off  vote,  went  down.  With  it  went  the 
proposed  $10,000  a  year  increase  for  Repre- 
sentatives, Senators.  Federal  judges,  and 
Cabinet  members,  the  $450  a  year  boost  for 
letter  carriers  and  others,  and  the  8-percent 
raise  for  the  lowest  paid  civil  service  work- 
ers. 

There  were  strong  arguments  ag^nst  the 
bill  ss  it  came  before  the  House,  one  being 
that  It  was  topheavy  with  large  pay  raises 
for  those  already  the  best  paid,  and  another 
being  that  it  was  ill  timed  from  the  view- 
point of  the  election  and  of  President  John- 
son's economy  drive.  But  th«  fact  remains 
that  this  thne,  as  in  the  past,  much  of  what 
was  said  and  written  on  the  subject  was 
shortsighted  and  ill  considered.  A  case  can 
be  made  for  better  pay  for  many  Govern- 
ment workers. 

Governmental  pay  rates  in  the  lower 
brackets,  especially,  are  badly  out  of  line,  and 
on  the  low  side,  not  the  high  side.  The 
mailmen,  among  many  others,  deserve  a  pay 
raise.  Higher  pay  for  stenographers  and 
clerical  workers  would  be  a  llfesaver  for 
many  governmental  agencies,  enabling  them 
to  find  and  keep  a  higher  percentage  of  more 
competent  employees  Instead  of  serving,  as 
many  of  them  do,  as  training  schools  and 
way  stations  for  youngsters  and  other  work- 
ers interested  only  In  moving  to  jobs  in 
Industry  and  business  after  they  have  ac- 
quired a  little  experience. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  pay  for  State  and 
many  other  civil  service  employees.  Salaries 
are  lower  than  In  business  and  Industry  for 
comparable  work.  Raises  are  small  and  in- 
frequent, advancement  and  recogmition  some- 
times are  almost  impossible. 

As  for  the  salaries  of  those  in  the  higher 
echelons.  It  must  be  said  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  get  and  keep  topnotch  peo- 
ple— and  surely  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  tbe 
Government  should  want  any  other  kind — it 


Is  going  to  have  to  pay  something  approxi- 
mating what  these  same  people  would  make 
In  business  or  industry  for  the  same  work. 
The  logic  of  that  seems  inoontrovertible. 

(From  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald -Argus,  Mar. 

23, 1964] 

Salart  Measure 

There  is  new  legislation  in  the  House  which 
would  furnish  pay  raises  for  a  million  and  a 
half  or  so  Federal  employees,  all  of  whom  saw 
their  chances  for  more  money  go  down,tfae 
drain  when  the  House  on  March  12  Agisted. 
on  a  rollcall  vote  the  pay  increttsc^easure 
which  included  higher  salaries  for  Congress- 
men. The  new  measure,  embodying  a  num- 
ber of  compromises  and  carrying  no  pay  hikes 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  should  be 
enacted  In  some  form. 

The  reasons  are  several,  as  President  John- 
son outlined  In  a  letter  the  other  day  to 
Speaker  McCormack  In  the  House.  The  Chief 
Executive  argues  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  compete  In  employing  competence 
with  Industry,  business,  education,  research 
agencies,  foundations,  and  private  profes- 
sions. These  areas  of  employment  attract 
the  best  brains  and  most  able  Individuals  be- 
cause they  pay  well;  Government  because  It 
does  not  meet  the  salary  scales  of  these  other 
areas  find  Itself  increasingly  hard  pressed  to 
engage  and  retain  competent  people. 

Contrary  to  what  may  be  common  Impres- 
sion, Federal  employment  is  not  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  private  and  State  and  local 
government  employment.  During  the  past 
decade  while  the  Nation's  population  arose 
17  percent  and  nongovernment  employment 
ascended  by  10  percent.  Federal  civil  em- 
ployees Increased  by  only  7  percent.  In  State 
and  local  governments  the  percentage  of  In- 
crease was  65.  Granted  there  are  overstaffed 
bureaucracies  In  some  Federal  Government 
areas  and  that  there  could  be  sizable  trim- 
mings without  any  loss  of  effectiveness,  still 
the  need  for  the  best  brains  at  the  top  and 
In  the  higher  levels  of  Federal  functioning  Is 
much  more  pressing  today  than  ever. 

In  trying  to  make  his  program  for  greater 
economy  work.  President  Johnson  wrote,  "I 
need  first-class  managers  who  can  tighten 
'  organizations,  simplify  procedures,  trim 
waste,  and  inspire  maximum  effort.  It  is 
false  economy  to  offer  salaries  that  will  at- 
tract the  mediocre  but  repel  the  talented." 
And  so  It  Is. 

In  other  words.  Congress  should  come  to 
embrace  the  principle  that  comparable  pay 
must  be  the  Federal  Government's  policy  In 
employment;  comparable  pay  if  the  neces- 
sary competence  and  ability  to  operate  an 
Increasingly  complex  Government  is  to  be 
Induced  and  retained. 

And  for  those  Individuals  who  insist  that 
Federal  Government  is  getting  too  big  and 
too  costly,  a  reminder:  There  are  now  13 
Federal  employees  for  every  1,000  Americans 
and  10  years  ago  the  proportion  was  14  for 
every  1,000.  And  as  the  President  suggests, 
if  more  able  people  are  hired  the  way  Is  open 
for  still  further  reduction  of  the  ratio. 


[From    the 


Appeasement  by  Apolofy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  €.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  following: 


St.    Lotiis    Globe-Democrat. 
Mar.  25, 1964] 


Appeasement  bt  Apoloct 

Now  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
expressed  the  U.S.  Government's  profound 
regret  over  a  South  Vietnamese  attack  on  a 
Cambodian  txM-der  village  last  week.  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  seems  launched  on  a  pro- 
gram of  retreat  by  apology. 

Foggy  Bottom  again  shows  a  syndrome  of 
abnormality  in  its  policy  structure:  No  back- 
bone. 

Tiny  Red  Cambodia,  to  which  we  con- 
tributed more  than  $150  million  in  aid  before 
it  went  lock-stock  to  Communist  China,  not 
only  blamed  South  Vietnam  for  what  was  no 
doubt  an  accidental  attack  on  a  Cambodian 
village.  It  blasted  the  United  States  because 
a  few  Americans  were  present  during  the 
assault,  although  they  took  no  part. 

Cambodia's  demand  for  apologies  and 
reparations  immediately  should  have  been 
ignored.  At  most  a  statement  should  have 
explained  a  mapreadlng  error  led  to  the 
fracas. 

To  rush  with  an  Immediate  apology  is  part 
of  the  accommodation  policy  that  plagues 
State  Department  thinking.  It's  getting  so 
any  nation,  whether  a  major  power  or  power- 
less upstart,  can  extort  concessions  from 
Washington  just  by  blustering  loudly  enough. 

Why  apologize  to  Cambodia,  when  It  Is 
furnishing  Red  Vletcong  gun-lllas  with 
staging  areas  and  passage  to  South  Vietnam 
in  a  war  for  survival  of  freedom,  to  which 
the  United  States  has  dedicated  16,000  train- 
ing troops  and  more  than  $500  million  of  arms 
and  economic  assistance? 

It  would  make  more  sense  if  we  were  to 
warn  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam  that.  If 
they  did  not  cease  helping  the  Viet  Cong 
Invaders,  we  would  carry  attack  to  the  north 
and  bomb  Cambodian  Red  staging  grounds. 

A  corollary  Instance  of  State's  apology 
penchant  is  suggested  by  conduct  in  the 
case  of  the  American  flyers  most  recently  shot 
down  In  East  Germany,  where  they  strayed 
by  accident.  Their  RB-66  was  destroyed  by 
Red  gunfire.  One  of  the  three  flyers  was  hurt 
and  has  been  returned  to  the  West. 

In  demanding  return  of  the  other  two 
from  Russia,  Secretary  Rusk  warned  failure 
to  restore  the  flyers  to  America  would  strain 
East- West  co-operation  (to  whatever  meager 
extent  that  exists) . 

On  getting  word  the  other  two  would  be 
rettu-ned.  Dean  Rusk  declared  President 
Johnson  has  issued  orders  to  make  sure  our 
pilots  don't  wander  into  Communist  air 
again. 

If  this  is  not  an  apology.  It  comes  thinly 
close.  Report  from  Bonn  is  that  Soviet 
pilots  have  strayed  or  deliberately  flown  over 
Allied  territory  95  times  in  the  last  several 
years.  Not  one  was  shot  down.  Yet  Mr. 
Rusk  said  nothing  about  Russian  violations 
of  Western  air  space. 

We  appear  almost — not  quite — In  a  posi- 
tion of  apologizing  for  Reds  shooting  down 
our  own  plane  and  men.  Incidentally,  the 
two  Air  Force  officers  have  not  yet  been  re- 
turned by  the  Soviets. 

Our  manifest  tendency  to  backtrack  and 
apologize  for  our  fwrtlons,  even  when  clearly 
justified  by  U.S.  right,  is  making  a  mockery 
of  American  prestige. 

No  one  wants  America  to  hurl  Its  weight 
around  Indiscriminately.  But  power  and 
leadership  demand  we  stand  for  justice,  re- 
spect and  defense  of  national  interests.  We 
are  steadily  retreating  from  such  posture. 

Wealthy,  powerful,  a  global  leader,  we 
need  not  expect  to  be  loved  by  the  rest  ot 
the  world.  This  is  a  truism  of  history,  when- 
ever a  great  nation  emerges. 

But  we  must  be  respected,  not  merely  In 
American  interests  but  for  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  free  world. 
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OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nroXANA 
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Mr.  Speaker,  north - 
the  Nation  lost  one  of 
civic  and  religious  lead- 
Helen  Kocan,  of  1823  La- 
in   Whiting.    Ind.,    the 
of  the  First  Catholic 
LJnion  of  America,  passed 

Wednesday. 

WHS  the  recipient  in  1963 

et  Pontiflce  medal 

Pope  Paul  VI  in  recog- 

Catholic  fraternal  work. 

to  her  by  Bishop  An- 

at  the  National  Conven- 

Catholic  Slovak  Ladies 

,  Wis.     In  1907,  Mrs. 

the  Whiting  Branch  of 

of  the  First  Catholic 

Union  with  34  members. 

niembership  is  1,053.     She 

sjipreme   auditor   in    1917. 

supreme  vice  president, 

president  in  1933. 

i  new  district  of  the  First 

Ladies  Union  in   1940 

amed  for  her. 

Anna  Home  for  the 

,  Ohio,  was  established 

in  1960.    She  also 

Ann  Guild,  an  affiliate 

1961.    Mrs.  Kocan  was 

president  for  30  years  of 

in  the  St.  John  Parish 

She  is  honorary  vice 

Slovak  Catholic  Fed- 

and  an  honorary 

^ovak  League  of  America. 

under  unanimous  con- 

excerpts  from  a  tribute 

1961  by  John  C.  Scir- 

Slovak    Journalist    of 

\4hich  I  placed  in  the  Con- 

on  that  date,  setting 

accomplishments  of  this 

woman  of  Slovak  de- 


j|anuary  32,  1961.  Mrs.  Helen 

president  of  the  First  Cath- 

Unlon.  largest  Slovak  fra- 

on  in  the  world,  will  observe 

ISth)  birthday  In  the  city  of 

<k)unty.  Ind..  where  she  has 

or  the  past  half  a  century. 

of  this  Slovak  ladles  or- 

over  90.000  with  assets 

has  In  the  city  of  Whiting, 

local   branch,   numbering 


took  over  the  reins  of  the 

Slovak    Ladles    Union,    our 

history's   worst   depression. 

after  Franklin  D.  Roose- 

tn  1933.    With  her  su- 

gulded.  the  organization 

standing,  enjoying  eml- 

the  American  fraternals. 

it  opened  its  million  and 


mor  ths 

Pre  ildent 

I  he 

blgh 

an  ong 

IS  SO 


half  dollar  Villa  Sancta  Annae  Home  for  the 
Aged,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  Mrs.  Kocan  s  suggestion  a  Slovak-Ameri- 
can cookbook  was  published  which  enjoys 
Its  ninth  edition  and  realized  from  sales 
over  $75,000  for  the  home  of  the  aged. 
Scholarships  to  students  are  awarded  In  Its 
junior  order. 

The  organization  under  her  leadership 
gained  the  reputation  as  the  most  generous 
American  Slovak  fraternal,  contributing 
large  sums  to  religious  and  cultural  causes. 

It  aided  the  publishing  of  various  books 
and  supported  authors.  It  modernized  Its 
ofBcial  organ  the  Zenska  Jednota  (Ladles 
Union )  making  It  one  of  the  most  attractive 
American  Slovak  fraternal  magazines.  Mrs. 
Kocan  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  her  supreme 
officers.  90.000  members  and  her  fellow 
American  Slovaks. 

In  her  duties  as  supreme  president,  she 
often  said  that  she  hates  to  see  a  thing  done 
by  halves  and  agseed  with  a  teacher  who 
said:  "If  It  be  right,  do  it  boldly:  if  It  be 
wrong,  leave  it  undone." 

Mrs.  Kocan  throughout  her  75  years  has 
been  mindful  of  the  old  teaching  that  Chris- 
tianity has  lifted  woman  to  a  new  place  in 
the  world. 

Realizing  the  present  plight  of  the  women 
in  her  native  Slovakia,  Mrs.  Kocan  besides 
her  many  official  duties  is  doing  all  she  can 
for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  her  native 
country,  now  enslaved  by  the  Communists. 

Her  rise  to  the  highest  position  among 
her  countrymen  In  America  Is  the  best  proof 
of  the  great  opportunities  this  country 
offers. 

We  conclude  our  felicitations'  to  this  our 
Mrs.  American  Slovak  Praternallst  with  this 
verse  of  George  Eliot: 

And  rank  for  her  meant  duty,  various 

Yet  equal  in  its  worth,  done  worthily. 
Command  was  service:  humblest  service  done 
By  willing  and  discerning  souls  was  glory 
Hnppy  birthday,  Mrs.  Kocan 


MetropoUtaB  Water  District  of  Soathern 
California  Opposes  Secretary  Udall's 
Modified  Pacific  Southwest  Water  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Met- 
roiJolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  bears  the  heavy  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  water  needs  of  9  million 
southern  Calif omians.  Population  In- 
creases every  year  boost  that  number  of 
residents  by  the  himdreds  of  thousands. 

The  board  of  directors  of  that  district 
has  carefully  analyzed  Secretary  Udall's 
modified  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan 
and  finds  it  wanting.  Although  the 
needs  of  Arizona  are  taken  care  of  in  the 
plan  by  means  of  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  at 
Federal  expense,  the  replacement  of 
waters  vitally  needed  to  keep  southern 
California  alive  are  left  hanging  in  air. 
The  Secretary  .only  suggests  that  these 
needs  be  met  under  future  legislation  of 
a  nature  which  he  concedes  could  not 
pass  Congress  if  it  were  sought  for  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  not 
only  to  Califomians,  but  should  be  to  the 


Nation  as  well.  Southern  California,  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  geographic 
areas,  and  its  citizens  and  businesses  who 
pay  such  a  large  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
bill,  surely  should  not.  at  best  be  left  in 
limbo,  and.  at  worst,  threatened  with 
strangulation,  by  a  plan  conceived  by  a 
prominent  official  of  the  Gtovemment  like 
Secretary  Udall. 

On  March  17  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  expressed  their 
views  on  the  revised  Udall  plan  as  fol- 
lows : 

Statement  or  the  Boaso  of  Dnueross,  the 
MrmopoLrrAN  Water  Diamticr  of  Southern 
California,  on  Secrztart  of  Intkrior 
Udall's  Modified  Pacific  Southwest 
Water  Plan,  IiIarch  17.   1964. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California  opposes  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall's  modified  Pacific  Southwest 
water  plan  because  It  would  result  In  the 
abandonment  of  the  district's  Ctolorado  River 
aqueduct. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  any  Federal  or  State 
administration  should  advance,  as  part  of  a 
regional  water  plan,  a  proposal  which  would 
render  useless  an  aqueduct  now  providing 
an  Indispensable  source  of  water  for  the 
9   million  people  of  this  district. 

The  district  fully  concurs  In  the  principle 
that  the  water  problems  ctf  the  arid  South- 
west can  best  be  solved  by  the  cooperative 
action   of  all  Interests  In  the  area. 

Further,  it  approves  of  the  concept  of  a 
regional  water  development  fvmd  dedicated 
to  the  complete  utUlzatlon  and  conservation 
of  the  water  resources  of  all  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

It  believes  that.  Instead  of  the  i»'oposaI  by 
the  Secretary  for  enlarging  a  section  of  the 
California  aqueduct,  the  first  Federal  moneys 
spent  In  Callfc»-nla  under  any  regional  plan 
should  contribute  support  to  the  State 
water  plan  and  be  used  for  the  development 
of  the  water  resoiircas  of  this  State's  nor^ 
coastal  area  for  California's  fut^lre  growth. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan  In  Its 
present  form  offers  the  district  at  most  only 
feasibility  studies  for  560.000  acre-feet  of 
northern  California  water  annually  as  a  re- 
placement for  part  of  Its  present  Colorado 
River  supply.  This  would  be  replacement  of 
less  than  half  of  the  1,212,000  acre-feet  per 
year  which  the  Secretary  as  heretofore  con- 
tracted to  deliver  to  this  district  and  upon 
which  the  district  relied  In  constructing  Its 
aqueduct.  The  plan  offers  nothing  to  make 
up  this  shortage  or  to  provide  for  the  greater 
future  needs  of  the  district.  To  really  ac- 
complish what  Its  name  Implies,  the  Pacific 
Southwest  water  plan  should  be  expanding 
to  require  present  authorization  of  projects 
providing  for  the  future  water  supply  of 
southern  California. 

The  district  endorses  the  program  incorpo- 
rated In  the  plan  for  the  conservation  and 
salvage  of  water  along  the  lower  Colorado. 
However,  it  urges  that  this  entire  program 
be  instituted  at  once. 

The  district  believes  the  proposed  plan  is 
seriously  deficient  becavise  of  the  absence  of 
any  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
transporting  water  into  the  Pacific  South- 
west from  sources  other  than  northern  Cali- 
fornia, suQh  as  the  Snake  River.  The  dis- 
trict urges  that  such  studies  be  made. 

The  plan  Is  critically  defective  because  it 
falls  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  rights  of 
existing  projects  In  the  State  of  California 
to  priorities  to  the  annual  consumptive  use 
of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River.  To  put  this  another  way, 
California  Is  asking  for  only  the  same  pro- 
tection that  the  State  of  Arizona  by  statute 
In  1961  recognized,  under  the  basic,  100- 
year-old  principle  of  western  water  law,  for 


los   own   existing   projects   against    the   pro 
posed  central  Arizona  project. 

In  place  of  protection  for  California's  valid 
water  rights,  the  plan  proposes  that  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  surrender  Its 
rights  to  Colorado  River  water  in  reliance 
upon  promises  of  substitute  water  These 
promises  depend  upon  the  actions  of  future 
Congresses  and  the  doubtful  sufficiency  of 
the  regional  water  development  fund  as  pres- 
ently proposed,  to  accomplish  all  lt«  ob- 
jectives. 

It  i»  the  conviction  of  the  Metropolian 
Water   District   that   those   who   desire   new 

^'i'"H,f*^*''"°*  ^"^^  '«»»  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  should  face  the  hazards  of  such 
promises  rather  than  the  taxpayers  of  thU 
district  who  have  built  an  aqueduct  system 

I^JJJ^S!,'?,""*.'"  investment  of  more  than  a 
half-bUUon  dollars. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
^^,  °**"°"^a  ^  determlped  to  carry  out  Its 
obl^Uons  to  Its  people  to  provide  them 
with  water  and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
protect  their  huge  Investment  In  this  exist- 
ing and  functioning  water  supply  system 
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Are  We  Too  Gvilked? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  entitled  "Are  We 

^X-^32^"  ^^''^  appeared  in  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  on  March  7. 1964: 

AMM    WK    Tt»    ClYTLIZH)? 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

Is  America  approaching  that  degree  of  gen- 

.^•^"k^^I'^'^^^^^"  "^t  will  render  h« 
ln«pable  of  surviving  in  a  Jungle  world? 

^r^"  TJ^  ^°^^  "°  tolerant  of  misbehavior 
among  the  neutrals,  so  ready  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  our  rampaging  enemies,  and 

nudging  the  world  toward  a  climactic  war  a 
war  we  may  not  win?  • 

^^  ^°f!;,.*"'  ^^  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose of  civilization? 

«^  T°'}3  '°  ^^^'^  ^^«^y  civilized  men  are 
?.  1  •  ?L  ^^"^'  <*evouUy  to  be  wished.  It 
IS  nice  to  think  that  the  meek  will  inherit 
the  earth  at  this  particular  time.  But  the 
tfJf  ™^«'^'*  *>«ea  doing  so  well  recently 

^an  nr?7h*^  *™."'  *1  ^^"^  8:""^  aggressors 
^u  lick  the  pants  off  defensive  sportsmen. 
The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  aren't 
r  ^*t  ^^°^^  against  the  man  coming  at 
you  with  a  broken  bottle 

iniJ^n  ^°'',''f"^8  admitted,  even  In  Wash- 
ngton.  that  America's  foreign  policy  is  in 
disarray."  "Disarray "  is  a  precious  bit  of 
Harvardese  meaning  "a  mess."  It  Is  in  a 
mess  not  because  the  framers  of  our  foreign 
policy  were  stupid,  but  because  they  suf- 
fered frwn  a  very  persistent  Illusion 

onT  h!,  ^^^  "^  ""**  "  ^^  consistently 
out-do-gooded  ourselves  the  nations  of  the 
.  world  would  fiock  to  our  banner  out  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  This  miscalculation 
may  have  had  its  genesis  In  one  of  the 
^n  ti!^i*«?  wrongest  political  theorists  of 
all  time — Woodrow  Wilson. 

•'■niere  Is  such  a  thing,"  wrote  Wilson    "as 

nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need 

CO  convince  others  by  force  that  It  is  right  " 

X.,  t".,''®  ^'°^^  '"  °"'"  treatment  of  Cuba' 
We  delivered  her.  We  were  her  best  cus- 
tomer. 

Were  we  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Pana- 
ma? We  delivered  her.  too.  Before  we 
^..-"0    the  only  asset  the  isthmus  had  was  a 


40-mlle  rail.'oad  over  which  t.p  :rehc)isive 
passengers  hurried  through  swarms  of 
anopheles  mosquitoes. 

What  evil  had  we  done  to  Zanzibar'  The 
Americans  were  booted  out,  including  our 
diplomatic  personnel.  And  we  tximed  right 
around  and  recognized  the  new  regime  at 
the  suggestion  of  that  master  of  tribal 
psychology.  Soapy  Williams. 

All  over  the  world  mobs  are  descending  on 
American  embassies.  They  used  to  simply 
attack  the  U.S.  Information  libraries.  But 
now  (^ur  Ambassadors  fiee  for  their  lives  Is 
thU  part  of  a  pattern?  You  bet  your  sweet 
boots. 

The  pattern  Is  the  systematic  humiliation 
of  America.  It  Is  humiliation  In  progressive 
degrees,  from  little  humiliations  to  steadily 
larger  ones.  The  aim  Is  to  convince  our 
friends  that  we  are  weak  and  Irresolute  the 
uncommitted  that  we  are  a  paper  tiger.'  and 
the  people  of  the  Conununlst  coimtrles  that 
worldwide  victory  for  their  leaders  Is  inevita- 
ble.   The  campaign  has  been  doing  fine 

Why  have  we  behaved  so  feebly?  Because 
we  are  so  civilized  that  the  possibility  of 
atomic  war  fills  us  with  horror. 

There  is  another  popular  piece  of  Wash- 
ington gobbledygookery — "escalate."  We 
threw  away  victory  in  Korea  becavjse  we 
were  afraid  a  bombing  above  the  Talu  would 
"escalate"  into  world  war  HI.  For  the  same 
reason  we  didn't  push  a  corridor  through  to 
Berlin,  although  the  Russians  were  afctlng  In 
defiance  of  all  solemn  agreements.  And  In 
the  fall  of  1962  we  pulled  our  punch  In  Cuba 
and  thus  Junked  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Has  no  one  In  Washington  been  reading 
history?  Hitler  was  permitted  to  remilitarize 
the  Rhlneland  because  the  timid  British  and 
French  feared  that  If  they  opposed  it  mat- 
ters might  "escalate"  Into  World  War  II  At 
that  time,  militarily.  Hitler  had  pract'callv 
nothing.  ' 

Hitler  claimed  that  each  new  aggressive 
move  would  be  his  last,  but  he  stressed  that 
any  opposition  would  bring  total  war.  So  he 
murdered  Dolf  uss.  took  over  Austria  grabbed 
Sudetenland  and  the  Polish  corridor  Each 
time  Britain  and  France  fell  back,  fearing 
escalation.  And  when  the  Inevltoble  break- 
ing point  came  Hitler  was  strong  and  thev 
were  weak.  ' 

If  we  dont  stand  up  for  our  rights  pretty 
soon  world  war  HI  will  be  a  cinch.  Because 
by  perpetually  showing  weakness  we  wont 
end  the  posslbUlty  of  Incldente.  We  will 
simply  Insure  larger  and  more  outrageous 
Incidents  until  we  must  choose  war  or  total 
surrender. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  the  Panamanian : 

"Look.  Pedro,  we  have  done  you  much  good 

and  no  harm.    We  are  here  as  a  result  of  the 

most  solemn  treaties.     If   you  come  across 

that  fence  we'll  rettim  the  body." 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Ghana's 
Nkrumah : 

"The  fieet  will  be  in  tomorrow.  The 
Marines  will  march  down  to  our  Embassy  be- 
hind the  bands.  You  be  there  to  tell  us 
whether  you  want  the  place  closed.  You've 
already  seen  your  last  gift  dollar.  And  If 
we  lock  the  Embassy  you've  seen  your  last 
trade  dollar." 

If  we  do  not  start  saying  these  things  we 
w  11  be  m  total  war  In  10  years— without  any 
friends.  ' 


Quality  Stabilization  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  D^ly  News  Record. 
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trade  journal  of  the  men's  retaU  cloth- 
mg  industry,  once  again  points  up  the 
widespread  support  for  quaUty  stabiliza- 
tion existing  among  people  who  are  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
American  retail  economy. 

Those  whose  economic  well-being  de- 
pends on  a  strong  American  retail  sys- 
tem recognize  quality  stabilization  as  a 
constructive  legislative  step  toward  pre- 
serving that  system.  Opponoits  of  the 
bil^  may  perhaps  confuse  some  persons 
who  do  not  know  the  facts  concenUng 
conditions  in  our  retail  marketplace  and 
what  quality  stabilization  would  do  to 
correct  that  situation.  But  pnvaganda 
cannot  fool  those-  who  know  best— the 
businessmen  whose  livelihoods  are 
threatened  by  chaos  currently  existing 
in  the  retail  marketplace. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  a  number  of 
such  leaders  in  the  men's  clothing  in- 
dustry, as  reported  in  the  Daily  News 
Record  of  February  7.  1964: 

Chajrles  P.  Hyde,  president.  Oshkosh 
BGosh,  Inc..  Oshkosh.  Wis.:  "The  future  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  for  brand  manu- 
facturers such  as  we  depends  upon  our  being 
able  to  exercise  complete  control  over  our 
brand  merchandising  plans  and  practices  in 
the  market  area." 

Stanley  Goldman,  president.  Eagle  Clothes 
Inc..  New  York:  'It  Is  Imperative  for  the 
protection  of  branded  merchandise  that  fa- 
vorable action  be  taken  on  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment." 

Arthur  L.  Bowman.  Jr.,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, the  H.  A.  Selnshelmer  Co..  ClnclnnaU- 
"The  unauthorized  use  of  brand  names  by 
disreputable  retailers  Is  dangerously  on  the 
ascendancy.  The  consvmier  Is  being  dis- 
honestly attracted  to  these  stores  so  for  the 
protection  of  the  fine  retaUers  of  the  country 
brand  names  must  be  protected." 

WEAPON    OF    STjaVIVAL 

Leo  A.  Haspel,  president.  Haspel  Bros  Inc 
New  Orleans:  "Any  bUl  that  Congress  can 
pass  to  protect  owners  of  brand  names  would 
not  only  be  to  the  beet  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer but  would  also  keep  brand  names  from 
being  used  as  leaders  to  enUce  the  consum- 
ing public  into  a  stwe  where  the  number  of 
units  with  the  brand  name  would  he  Insuf- 
ficient to  supply  even  the  smallest  proportion 
Of  these  consumers  attracted  by  whatever 
medlxma    of   advertising   Is   tised." 

Lawrence  S.  Phillips,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Phillips- Van  Heusen  Corp..  New  York- 
The  brands  and  the  stabUlty  of  the  brands 
that   Independent   retailers   carry    are    their 
main    weapon    of   survival    In    their   violent 
Jungle    of    competition    with    the    retailing 
glMits     and    the    imscrupulous    merchants 
we  assure  you  of  the  urgency  we  attach 
to  passage  of  the  quality  stabUlzatlon  bill  ' 
John  D.  Gray,  prwldent.  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  Chicago:  "The  bUl  Is  urgently  needed 
to  protect  consumers  against  the   alarming 
spread  of  sharp  and  deceptive  practices  by 
unscrupulous    retailers,    and    to    strengthen 
the  position  of  reputable  retailers.' 

PROTECTS     CONSUMER 

Harold  S.  Hirsch,  president,  White  Stag 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland.  Oreg  •  'Our 
main  Interest  Is  to  check  dlaastrous  price 
cutting  and  the  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  merchandise  to  the  unsuspeoting  Ameri- 
can public  who,  of  necessity,  gets  substitute 
merohandlse  foisted  upon  It,  which  is  the 
balt-and-swltch  tool  of  the  price  cutter  •  •  • 
we  seek  a  national  act  which  wUl  make  It 
unlawful  to  misrepresent  or  booUeg  mer- 
chandise proclaimed  to  be  the  same  or  slml- 
Irir.  but  at  lower  prices." 

Flmer  L.  Ward,  president  and  board  chair- 
man. P.Um  Beach  Co.,  Cincinnati-  "We  urge 
Congress  to  give  the  wwthy  manuJaeture« 
who  think  enough  of  a  product  to  glw  M  a 
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j  isk  Me."  by  columnist  Earl 
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Karl  Llf  shey) 

that  way.     And  neither 
happening.     But    two    very 
oflScials,   addressing 
diferent  trade  conventions   in 
cities  recently  expressed  the 
forthright  and,  hopefully 
views  about  the  mar- 
Have   been   heard    In    a   long 
;  evel.     At  a  time  when  the 
ignorance    of    the    basic 
the  merchandising  mecha- 
only  by  the  astouishlng  dis- 
ml^onceptlons  being  expressed 
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about    the    merchandising    functions,    these 
two   statements   are   particularly   refreshing. 

Under  a  Miami  Beach  dateline.  Women's 
Wear  Daily  (February  27),  reporting  an  in- 
terview with  President  Johnson's  recently 
named  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  Esther  Peterson,  during  a  convention 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Coat  and  Suit 
Industry,  states: 

"Mrs.  Peterson  believes  fierce  price  com- 
petition in  retailing  — such  as  that  fostered 
by  discounters — has  had  the  effect  ^  de- 
grading quality  of  merchandl.se  when  manu- 
facturers cut  corners  to  achieve  a  certain 
bargain  price.  The  irony  Is.  she  is  con- 
vinced, that  'the  poor  pay  more'  when  they 
buy  so-called  bargains.  She  explained  this 
by  claiming  that  if  a  poor  pxerson  could  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  price,  she  could  buy  a  better 
quality  product  which  would  last  much  long- 
er than  the  cheaper  item." 

A  few  days  later,  on  February  29  to  be 
exact,  Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
Democrat,  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Distribu- 
tion Problems,  the  guest  .speaker  at  the  con- 
vention dinner  of  the  National  Appliance 
and  Radio-TV  Dealers  Association  In  New  Or- 
leans, told  that  large  audience: 

"It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  all 
necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  American  small  business  community. 
The  public  policy  of  our  Nation  recognizes 
that  the  importance  of  small  business 
reaches  far  beyond  the  individuals  engaged 
in  it.  Well  over  95  percent  of  all  American 
business  establishments  are  small  businesses. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  you  must  have 
special  or  preferential  treatment.  People 
with  your  ability  don't  need  coddling.  What 
you  do  need  is  equality  of  opportunity  to 
compete.  Given  that  opportunity  you  are, 
I  know,  well  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves. 

"I  grew  up  at  a  time  when  this  country 
reaffirmed  the  four  great  freedoms  to  which 
we  are  dedicated  •  •  •.  But  it  is  time  we 
also  recognized  a  fifth  freedom — the  freedom 
to  compete.  That  freedom,  the  freedom  to 
compete,  must  be  established  along  with 
the  others  as  one  of  the  great  rights  to  which 
every  citizen  Is  entitled. 

"If  •  •  •  you  can  be  assured  the  free- 
dom to  compete,  you  should  be  able  to 
prosper  and  grow  within  the  framework  of 
our  Nation's  free  enterprise  system.  That 
will  be  up  to  you.  However.  1  believe  that 
it  Is  the  place  of  those  of  us  in  Govern- 
ment to  insure  that  you  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  want  to  pledge  my  unqualified 
support  In  helping  you  to  retain  this  fifth 
freedom — the  freedom  to  compete.  It  is  the 
key  to  a  stronger,  freer,  more  prosperous 
America — for  all  of  us." 

Well,  that's  what  thoe-;  two  Government 
officials  said.  And  what  makes  their  state- 
ments so  significant,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  that 
their  views,  basically,  are  Identical  with  those 
who  endorse  the  principles  set  forth  In  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

Its  supporters  seek  no  special  privilege; 
they  seek  only  that  elementary  right  of  every 
citizen — that  fifth  freedom — to  compete  on 
a  fair  and  square  basis  for  their  share  of  the 
consumers'  dollar. 

They  seek  the  right  to  compete  on  a  fair 
and  square  basis — not  one  whereby,  as  is  now 
so  often  the  case,  gullible  customers  are  sold 
well-known  items  at  profitless  prices — only 
to  be  overcharged  on  "blind"  Items  by  such 
remarkably  efficient  retailers  so  they  can  get 
the  profit  they  need  to  sUy  in  business. 

They  seek  the  right  to  compete  for  the 
consumers'  favor  and  funds  on  the  basis  of 
serving  the  consumer  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible value — not  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  seek  to  stop 
those  retailers  who  mutilate.  If  not  destroy, 
the  property  right  a  manufacturer  has  in  his 
trademark  by  cutting  his  price  and  Jeopard- 
izing his  efforts  to  serve  the  public  best. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  whose  experience   in  busi- 


ness has.  apparently,  made  her  well  aware  of 
these  Important  merchandising  truths,  can 
serve  the  consumers  of  America  in  no  bettor 
way  in  her  new  post  than  by  helping  to  e.*-- 
tabllsh  widespread  recognition  of  the  fiftii 
freedom — the  freedom  to  compete  •  •  • 
fairly. 


An  Electronic  Nnrte  Takes  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW    JKRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8,  1964,  an  article  in  Parade  mag- 
azine by  Fred  Warshovsky  reported  on 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  the  benefits 
that  are  being  obtained  from  NASA- 
sponsored  space  research.  This  benefit 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  residents 
of  the  area  of  Perth  Amboy.  N.J..  in  the 
15th  Consressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Electronic  sensors  of  the  same  type  as 
that  worn  by  astronauts  for  monitoring 
their  physical  condition  in  space  flight 
have  been  installed  in  the  Perth  Amboy 
General  Hospital  for  surveillance  of  pa- 
tients' condition.  The  tiny  equipment  is 
called  the  Executone-Gulton  Physiolog- 
ical Montorlng  System,  and  is  manufac- 
tured by  Executone,  Inc.,  Metuchen, 
N.J. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight  spent  many  long  weekends  thic 
winter  visiting  industrial  sites  and  space 
centers  to  observe  at  firsthand  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  achieved  in  our  space 
program.  It  was  a  source  of  special 
pride  to  me  to  see  the  fine  work  on  de- 
vices such  as  these  for  the  protection  of 
the  safety  of  our  astronauts.  I  am  now 
doubly  pleased  to  know  that  the  results 
of  this  research  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey. 

The  article  from  Parade  magazine  is 
as  follows: 

An  Eli  TTiONic  NtmsK  Takes  Over 
(By  Fred  Warshofsky) 

Seriously  ill  hospital  patients  are  begin- 
ning to  benefit  frcMn  the  space  age.  The  same 
type  of  tiny  sensors  worn  by  our  astronauts 
now  provide  a  never-bef ore- possible  continu- 
ous watch  over  crucial  body  reactions  that  is 
expected  to  save  lives.  A  welcome  byproduct 
win  be  the  freeing  of  overworked  nurses  from 
tlme-consimilng    aspects   of    intensive   care 

The  devices  pictured  here  have  just  been 
Installed  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J..  General  Hos- 
pital, first  1"  the  Nation  to  have  the  new 
physiological  monitoring  system.  Just  as 
they  did  for  the  orbiting  spacemen,  the 
system's  sensors  make  possible  a  constant, 
around-the-clock  surveillance  of  patients' 
heart  rates,  respiration  and  blood  pressure. 

The  patient  who  is  seriously  sick  often 
wonders  If  anyone  will  notice  If  he  takes  a 
turn  for  the  worse  during  the  night.  With 
the  new  electronic  system  In  operation,  he 
can  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  any 
alarming  deviation  In  his  readings  will  hp 
noted  Immediately  by  the  nurse  on  duty 

Tlie  sensors  are  marvels  of  miniaturization 
and  efficiency.  Blood  pressure  and  heart  rate 
are  measured  through  a  small.  Inflatable 
cuff  and  a  metal  ring  that  are  slipped  on  the 
patient's  Index  finger.  Breathing  is 
registered  through  a  tiny,  heat-sensltlve  bead 
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mounted  on  a  nose  clip.  As  the  patient 
inhales  and  exhales,  the  bead  is  sensitive  to 
the  cooling  effect  of  the  airflow. 

All  of  the  readings  are  converted  to  electri- 
cal energy.  They  are  transmitted  by  wire  to 
a  central  console  at  a  nurses'  station  and  to 
portable  bedside  units,  where  they  appear  on 
dials.  If  a  person's  heart  rate,  breathing,  or 
blood  presure  should  change  dramatically,  a 
warning  buzzer  and  red  light  quickly  alert 
the  nurse  on  duty. 

Physical  reactions  are  measured  and  re- 
corded every  30  seconds,  far  more  frequently 
than  nxirses  could  do  it  even  If  there  were 
no  national  nurse  shortage  and  they  had 
ample  time  to  devote  to  the  task. 

One  testing  ground  for  the  system  was  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Clinical  Cen- 
ter In  Bethesda,  Md.  In  a  special.  Intensive 
care  ward,  many  hundreds  of  patients  have 
recovered  from  major  siu-gery  with  this  elec- 
tronic assistance. 

The  equipment  is  called  the  Executone- 
Oulton  Physiological  Monitoring  System. 
Aooordlng  to  Jess  Kaufman  of  Executone, 
Inc.,  It  "allows  much  closer  scrutiny  than 
by  oonventlc«uU  techniques.  A  blood  pres- 
sure reading,  for  example.  Is  taken  every  80 
seconds,  rather  than  at  8  or  10  minute  in- 
tervals." And  Perth  Amboy  Hospital  Direc- 
tor Robert  Hoyt:  "This  means  a  good  deal  to 
the  comfort  of  the  critically  111  and  should 
also  save  lives." 


Doubts  Benefiting  Enemy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbodrd.  I  Include  the  following: 
I  Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)    Union. 
Apr.  1,  19641 
Political  SPLms  Costlt — Doubts  Benefiting 
Enemt 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  splitting  apart 
over  foreign  policy,  not  only  over  Cuba  but 
over  South  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  obviously 
speaking  for  the  President,  has  given  public 
assurances  that  American  aid  will  be  forth- 
coming as  long  as  necessary  to  defeat  the 
Vieteong  Conununist  guerrillas  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  Senator  J.  Whxiam  Pulbhight,  chair- 
man of  the  Democrat-dominated  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Senator  Mike  Mansfixld, 
leader  of  the  Democratic  majority,  and  Sen- 
ator HuBBiT  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  a 
leading  candidate  for  his  party's  vice-presi- 
dential nomination,  seem  to  have  parted 
company  with  Mr.  Johnson  on  crucial  as- 
pects of  the  cold  war. 

Senator  Pulbhight  has  called  for  recog- 
nizing that  atheistic  communism  is  in  Cuba 
to  stay.  Senators  Mansfield  and  Huicphrxt 
are  asking  hearings  on  suggestions  to  neu- 
tralize southeast  Asia. 

Nobody  seems  very  sure  Just  what  the 
neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  would 
mean.  North  Vietnam  has  a  Communist 
Government.  The  Vieteong  guerrillas  <^>- 
eratlng  in  South  Vietnam  Insist  they  are 
Independent  of  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  they  are  being  assisted  by  ad- 
visers and  equipment  from  Red  China. 

There  are  no  suggestions  for  neutraliza- 
tion coming  from  NotUi  Vietnam. 

The  Democratic  Senators  have  reopened 
the    wound    of    indecision.      This    probably 


never  would  have  happened  bad  the  admin- 
istration from  the  beginning  nerer  left  any 
doubts  as  to  the  course  we  are  pursuing  In 
southeast  Asia. 

We  have  backed  and  filled  until  the  enemy 
suspects  the  will  is  not  really  there. 

Secretary  McNamara's  assurances  of  con- 
tinuing aid  until  victory  are  of  the  moment 
in  the  long  and  agonizing  story  of  our  ir- 
resoluteness.  We  believe  them;  but  what  is 
more  Important,  does  the  enemy  believe 
them? 

Korea  stands  as  another  lesson  of  the  cost 
of  a  lack  of  firm  and  realistic  policy,  and  of 
half-way  measiires  halfheartedly  prosecuted. 

We  are  committing  the  same  errors  as  we 
did  along  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea,  In  ar- 
bitrarily drawing  a  line  and  promising  our 
enemies  we  won't  step  across  it  unless,  of 
course,  the  enemy  violates  some  undeflned 
rule  of  this  wearying  Jungle  war. 

The  atheistic  Communists  believe  they  can 
and  will  outlast  us.  American  soldiers  still 
help  guard  the  line  in  a  divided  Korea.  That 
was  a  terrible  and  costly  war,  and  to  no  end. 

So  long  as  the  Communists  can  safely  con- 
trol the  nature  an  extent  of  these  little  but 
bloody  wars,  easing  up  when  it  looks  like  the 
giant  might  become  too  aroused,  and  push- 
ing on  again  when  we  weaken,  we  will  be 
kept  in  the  Jungles  until  doomsday. 

A  search  for  neutralization  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  solution.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  write  the  answer  to  one  of  these  engage- 
ments. But  the  answer  will  not  lie  with  a 
party  leadership  so  badly  split  on  what  to  do 
that  assurances  of  intent  are  like  leaves  in 
a  wind. 
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Panama  Confusion:  Clearing  the  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Panamanian  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal 
Zone  in  January  1964,  I  have  noticed  a 
small  but  increasing  number  of  objective 
articles  about  that  well -coordinated 
demonstration  of  Red  violence.  Among 
the  most  illuminating  is  a  column  in  the 
March  25,  1964,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  by  Max  Friedman. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
its  author  cited  Elihu  Root,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  jurists,  who, 
first,  as  Secretary  of  War.  1899-1904,  and 
later,  as  Secretary  of  Stete,  1905-1909, 
was  among  the  closest  advisers  of  Presi- 
dents William  McKinley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  when  the  major  points  in  U.S. 
Isthmian  Canal  policy  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  formulation. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  the  column 
to  which  serious  objection  can  be  made 
and  that  is  its  call  "to  get  on  with  the 
negotiations."  To  this,  I  object  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  President  John- 
son's call  for  restoration  of  normal  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  States, 
which  were  broken  on  January  10  by 
Panama,  before  there  can  be  any  dis- 
cussions of  Panamanian  demands;  and. 
second,  as  regards  basic  sovereignty  and 
perpetuity  provisions  In  the  1903  treaty, 
there  should  be  no  discussions  t>ecause 
surrender  or  weakening  of  these  rights 
means  the  eventual  liquidation  of  U.S. 


sovereignty    and   jurisdiction   over   the 
Panama  Canal. 

As  regards  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Root  quoted  by  Mr.  Friedman,  the  United 
States  has  always  met  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  has  always  treated  Panama  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  generosity  notwith- 
standing the  clamorous  demands  of 
Panamanian  radicals.  As  evidence  of 
this  generosity  is  the  fact  that  Panama 
has  the  highest  per  capita  income  in 
Latin  America. 

The  indicated  column  follows: 

Clearing  the  Ant  About  Panama — Basic 
Stands  of  United  States  Heu)  Correct,  but 
Presentation   of  Case  Is  Lacking 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
It  might  not  be  a  waste  of  time  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Tom  Mann  locked  up 
Elihu  Root's  speech  In  1906  to  the  third 
Pan-Americtm  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State  to  address 
such  a  conference  In  person.  Root  said  "we 
deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of 
the  smallest  and  weaJtest  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  re- 
spect as  those  of  the  greatest  empire;  and 
we  deem  the  observance  of  that  resp>ect  the 
chief  guarantee  of  the  weak  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  strong." 

The  Johnson  administration  can  claim 
with  fairness  that  it  has  fully  respected  this 
principle  In  its  dealings  with  Panama.  It 
has  certainly  never  thought  of  oppressing 
Panama  or  of  bullying  It  Into  an  arbitrary 
agreement.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  has  rather 
meekly  endured  a  succession  of  broken 
pledges  and  evasive  statements  and  blun- 
dering taunU  by  Panama's  leaders  and 
spokesmen. 

But  these  facts  do  not  help  the  United 
States  very  much.  President  Johnson  has 
gained  no  credit  at  all  for  refusing  to  pre- 
sent his  full  case  against  Panama.  No  one 
has  praised  him  for  his  forbearance.  He  has 
been  accused  Instead  of  making  a  serious 
mistake  In  refiislng  to  accept  Panama's 
statement  of  the  case. 

President  Johhson's  real  mistake  was  in 
believing  that  the  facts  counted  in  such  a 
dispute.  Panama  could  rely  instinctively 
on  the  sympathy  of  Latin  America,  regard- 
less of  the  facts.  Many  people  in  the  United 
States  wondered  uneasily  why  Panama's 
complaints  did  not  receive  swifter  accept- 
ance In  Washington.  It  seemed  churlish 
and  unseemly  to  them  to  have  the  United 
States  set  Its  power  against  tiny  Panama. 
Friendly  ambassadors,  with  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  have 
been  telling  their  governments  that  the 
United  States  has  been  heavyhanded  and 
pedantic. 

In  reality  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  have  been  neither  clumsy  nor 
obstinate.  With  every  measure  of  good  will. 
they  have  found  It  painfully  difficult  to 
negotiate,  for  Panama  has  taken  precedence 
over  an  objective  study  of  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  refused,  quite  rightly,  to  surrender 
an  essential  Interest  under  pressure.  In  this 
case  the  issue  is  the  1903  treaty  on  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  United  States  has  re- 
viewed that  treaty  several  times  with  Panama 
In  the  past,  and  it  Is  ready  to  do  so  again 
now.  But  it  is  not  ready  to  agree  In  advance 
to  changes  In  the  treaty  as  a  condition  for 
the  restoration  of  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. That  Is  not  a  formula  of  wisdom.  It 
Is  a  formula  for  the  manufacture  of  mischief. 
Other  cotm tries  would  soon  learn  the  lesson. 
They  would  stir  up  trouble,  suspend  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  demand  an  ad- 
vance commitment  before  negotiations  .ire 
resumed. 
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terms  for  negotlatfons.     The 
not  want  Panama  or  Latin 
that  matters  are  already 
can  in  fact  only  be  settled 


th;y 
negot  lations. 
sitd 
mu  t 


with  much  justlflcation, 
be  something  very  wrong 
thfe  United  States  has  presented 
(  rratlc  diplomacy  can  explain 
case  has  failed  to  be  more 
CeKalnly   It   would   have   been 
America's  case  had  been  put 
of  Ellhu  Root's  respect  for 
!ven  the  prejudices,  of  Latin 
it  a  heavy  price  the  United 
1(  ast  convinced  everyone  that 
will  not  be  easy.    Now  the  Un- 
to get  on  with  the  negotia- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROlERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

OW  JLLOtplS 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6, 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
all  America  aiid.  indeed,  all  of  the  free 
world  in  mour  ling  the  i>as8ing  of  a  truly 
great  man  anc  wM'ld  leader — General  of 
the  Army,  Doiiglas  A.  MacArthur.  His 
record  of  serv  ce  to  his  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  f  -eedom  Is  almost  without 
peer.  He  save  over  60  years  of  his  life 
to  the  cause  ol  protecting  our  wonderful 
American  way  of  life  and  to  the  cause 
of  furthering  i>ur  democratic  principles 
throughout  th(  world. 

He  was  the  Ivlng  example  of  that  in- 
tangible qual  ty  that  made  America 
great. 

Reflecting  u  x^n  those  qualities  which 
made  the  gene  'al  and  America  the  sliln- 
ing  examples  o '  freedom  and  greatness,  I 
cannot  ref ral  i  from  expressing  how 
desperately  be  ii  America  and  the  en- 
tire world  nee<  a  rebirth  of  these  qual- 
ities and  prlnc  pies  if  the  free  democra- 
tic society  he  fcved  and  we  love  is  to  be 
preserved  for  future  generations. 

With  these  <  uallties  and  principles  in 
to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
I  tie  UJ3.  News  &  World 
Report  that  su  igests  perhaps  we  are  los- 
ing sight  of  so  ne  of  these  tools  of  f  ree- 
dom  and  of  oir  patriotic  sense  of  duty 
needed  to  pres  srve  our  way  of  life: 

Back  in  the  d«  ys  before  the  i^irase  "Going 

to  his  eternal  ret  t"  meant  getting  a  job  with 

Mark  Twain  was  scheduled 

Noticing  that  his  lecture 


mind  I  submit 
article  trom 


the  Oovemment, 
to  make  a  talk. 


poorly  billed,  he  stepped  Into  a  store 
and  said: 

"Good  evening,  friend—  any  entertainment 
here  tonight  to  help  a  stranger  while  away 
his  evening?" 

The  storekeeper  stralghtenen  up,  wiped 
his  hands,  and  said:  "I  expect  there's  going 
to  be  a  lectin-*.  I*ve  been  selling  eggs  all 
day." 

There  have  been  quite  a  few  changes  made 
since  that  day.  Although  the  price  of  eggs 
may  prohibit  their  use  as  Indoor  guided 
missiles,  we  have  become  so  well-to-do  as  a 
Nation  that  we  have  a  guilt  complex  about 
it. 

Conformity  is  sweeping  the  country.  And. 
while  more  and  more  pecple  want  to  get 
seats  in  the  grandstand,  fewer  and  fewer 
want  to  sweat  It  out  down  on  the  field. 
More  and  more  youngsters  who  come  In 
looking  for  jobs  are  asking.  "What  can  you 
do  for  me?"  rather  than,  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

They  W£int  to  discuss  the  extras  they're 
going  to"  get  rather  than  the  extras  they're 
going  to  give.  They  want  to  know  how  cool 
It  Is  going  to  be  in  summer — and  how  warm 
In  winter.  And  how  safe  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  And  when  they  go  to  work,  they  has- 
ten to  hide  their  light  In  the  security  of  a 
committee,  where  there  is  safety  in  numbers. 

The  progress  may  be  slow  and  the  glory 
may  be  small,  but  the  work  U  steady.  Their 
eyes  are  on  the  clock  rather  than  on  the 
calendar.  The  coffee  break  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  big  break. 

More  and  more  girls  are  more  Interested 
In  filing  their  nails  than  In  filing  what  needs 
to  be  filed.  The  other  day  I  overheard  two 
girls  In  an  elevator;  one  said  to  the  other. 
"Heavens,  no,  don't  learn  shorthand.  If  you 
can't  take  dictation,  you  won't  have  to  stay 
after  5  p.m." 

We  have  always  had  our  share  of  freeload- 
ers In  this  country.  As  Channlng  Pollock 
once  said,  every  generation  produces  Its 
squad  of  moderns  who  march  with  pea 
shooters  against  Glbralter.  But  only  in  the 
past  quarter  century,  It  seems  to  me.  has 
nonlnvolvement  become  an  accepted  way  of 
life.  When  we  were  poor,  we  had  to  sweat 
it  out.  We  couldn't  afford  detachment  from 
the  life  and  fate  of  our  country — and  one 
of  the  great  dangers  of  affluence  is  that  It 
permits  such  detachment. 

I'm  going  to  mention  quite  a  bit  about  a 
six-letter  word.  Why  six  letters?  Because 
modern  literature  has  snapped  up  all  the 
four-  and  five-letter  words  as  its  own.  So  I 
am  going  to  start  on  six-letter  words:  the 
word  Is  "square" — s-q-u-a-r-e. 

Back  In  Mark  Twain's  day,  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  words  In  our  language,  among  the 
top  10  on  any  lexicographer's  hit  parade.  You 
gave  a  man  a  square  deal  if  you  were  honest. 
Tou  gave  him  a  square  meal  when  he  was 
hungry.  You  stood  foresquare  for  the  right. 
as  you  saw  it,  and  square  against  everything 
else.  When  you  got  out  of  debt,  you  were 
square  with  the  world.  And  that  was  when 
yo*»  could  look  yoxir  fellow  man  square  in  the 
eye. 

Then  a  lot  of  strange  characters  got  hold 
of  this  honest,  wholesome  word,  bent  It  all 
out  of  shape,  and  gave  it  back  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

Convicts  gave  It  the  first  twist.  To  them 
a  "square"  was  an  inmate  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  convict  code.  From  the 
prisons  it  was  flashed  across  the  country  on 
the  marijuana  circuit  of  the  bopsters  and 
hipsters. 

Now,  everyone  knows  what  a  square  Is. 
He  Is  the  man  who  never  learned  to  get  away 
with  it.  A  Jo*  who  volunteers  when  he 
doesn't  have  to.  A  guy  who  gets  his  kicks 
from  trying  to  do  something  better  than  any- 
one else.  A  boob  who  gets  so  lost  in  his  work 
that  he  has  to  be  reminded  to  go  home.  A 
guy  who  doesnt  have  to  stop  at  a  bar  on  his 
way  to  the  train  at  night  because  he's  all 


fired  up  and  full  of  juice  already.  A  char- 
acter who  doesnt  have  to  spend  his  evenings 
puttering  in  a  workshop  and  his  weekend 
scraping  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  because  he . 
putting  all  that  elbow  grease  and  steam  inv'. 
doing  a  satisfying  job  on  the  job  he's  getting 
paid  to  do.  A  fellow  who  laughs  with  his 
belly  Instead  of  his  upper  lip.  A  slob  who 
still  gets  all  choked  up  when  the  band  plp\ 
"America  the  Beautiful." 

A  square — strictly  from  Squaresville.  Hi 
tribe  isn't  thriving  too  well  in  the  curreni 
climate.  He  doesn't  fit  too  neatly  into  thp 
current  group  of  angle  players,  corner  cut- 
ters, sharpshooters  and  goof-offs.  He  doesn't 
believe  in  opening  all  the  packages  before 
Christmas.  He  doesn't  want  to  fly  now  and 
pay  later.  He's  burdened  down  with  old- 
fashioned  Ideas  of  honesty,  loyalty,  courage, 
and  thrift.  He  may  already  be  on  his  way 
to  extinction.  He  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are 
living  in  a  country  today  that  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  that  we  were  taught  to 
love. 

We  have  come  quite  a  way  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt  told  us,  "Par  better  it  is  to  dare 
mighty  things,  to  win  glorious  triumphs, 
even  though  checkered  by  failure,  than  to 
take  rank  with  those  poor  spirits  who  neither 
enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much,  because  they 
live  In  the  gray  twilight  that  knows  not  vic- 
tory nor  defeat." 

What  has  happened  to  us,  I  think,  is  that 
we  have  changed  from  an  exporting  country 
to  an  importing  country. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  let  the  world 
drain  all  of  our  gold  away,  although  that  is 
bad  enough.  I  do  not  mean  any  Imbalance 
of  trade — threatening  ss  that  may  be.  I 
mean  that  we  have  been  Importing  Instead 
of  exporting  ideas. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  once 
the  greatest  exporter  of  ideas  the  world  had 
ever  known.  We  created  and  sold  abroad  the 
idea  of  Individual  dignity,  responsibility,  and 
freedom.  We  created  and  sold  the  idea  oi 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people — an  Idea  that  is  still  being 
bought  today.  We  exported  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  worship:  the  idea  of  unfettered  press; 
the  Idea  that  those  who  are  taxed  should  be 
represented. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  basic  Idea  that  America 
has  exported  since  you  and  I  were  yoimg 
We  have,  I  think,  bought  In  the  bazaars  of 
Asia  Minor  the  Idea  that  an  honest  man  Is 
either  a  fool  <x  a  liar. 

Prom  our  most  mortal  enemy  we  havp 
bought  the  Idea  of  a  strong  government  for 
weak  people. 

We  have  bought  abroad  the  Ideas  of  "Let 
Jack  do  it."  of  "What's  in  It  for  me?" — and 
the  gesture  of  the  neatly  shrugged  shoulder 

The  other  day  I  was  told  by  a  friend  that 
his  young  son  came  home  from  his  progres- 
sive school  proudly  exhibiting  a  book  that  he 
had  won  for  excellence  in  natural  history. 

"However  did  you  do  that?"  the  delighted 
father  asked. 

"The  teacher."  answered  the  son.  "asked 
how  many  legs  an  ostrich  has  and  I  said. 
'Three.'  " 

"But  an  ostrich  has  only  two  legs,"  the 
father  protested. 

"I  know."  said  the  boy.  "But  I  came 
closest.    All  the  other  kids  said,  'Pour.'  " 

This  may  be  funny.  But  It  is  not  funny 
that  today  our  colleges  are  loaded  with 
youngsters  who  are  hardly  prepared  for  high 
school — kids  who  cannot  do  simple  arith- 
metic and  who  cannot  spell  simple  words. 

This,  too,  was  an  Import — the  Idea  that 
the  dull  discipline  of  the  three  R's  was  dis- 
turbing to  little  Johnny's  ego.  We  got  really 
scientific  and  went  to  work  on  the  poor  little 
kid  and  his  id  with  the  result  that  today 
hardly  any  school  that  really  is  a  school  is 
without  a  class  In  remedial  reading.  It 
would  save  considerable  money  if  the  class 
held  In  the  highest  level  of  our  teachers 
colleges  and  were  called  remedial  thlnkln";. 
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Our  museums  today  are  exhibiting  on  their 
waUs  paintings  by  people  who  never  learned 
to  paint.  It  xised  to  be  a  sort  of  joke  that 
you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  top  and 
which  was  the  bottom. 

Nonbooks  are  being  thrown  together  and 
sold  by  nonwriters  who  never  bothered  to 
learn  how  to  write.  Murky  poems  are  being 
ground  out  by  scraggly  poets  who  sing  them 
to  their  friends  because  they  are  unreadable. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  deathless  line:  "O 
man,  thee  Is  onion  constructed  in  hot 
gabardine." 

Life  magazine  describes  our  beatnik 
geniuses  as  "fruit  flies.  •  •  •  some  of  the 
hairiest,  scrawniest,  and  most  discontented 
specimens  of  all  time,  who  not  only  refuse 
to  sample  the  seeping  juices  of  American 
plenty  and  American  advance  but  scrape 
their  feeders  In  discordant  scorn  of  any  and 
all  who  do." 

Some  of  their  output  Is  worse  than  trash; 
some  of  It  goes  beyond  making  fun  of  Mom 
and  Dad  and  marriage  and  automatic  dish- 
washers and  subtu'bla. 

Always  tearing  down  these  days.  Never 
btilldlng  up.  Always  knocking.  Belittling. 
Downgrading.  A  sneer  rather  than  a  grin. 
A  mocking  laugh  rather  than  a  belly  laugh. 
Poking  fun  at  other  people  rather  than  at 
ourselves. 

What,  by  the  way,  ever  happened  to  laugh- 
ter? Once  we  were  a  laughing  nation.  We 
laughed  easily  and  deeply.  The  corn  may 
have  been  as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye — 
but  we  laughed,  and  It  was  good  for  us. 

We  laughed  at  Lincoln,  Mark  Twain,  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  Mr.  Dooley,  and  Petroleiun  V. 
Nasby.  Later,  we  laughed  at  the  gentle 
humor  of  such  columnists  as  Don  Marqiils, 
P.  P.  A.,  and  H.  I.  Phillips.  We  laughed  at 
WIU  Rogers  because  he  made  us  laugh  at 
otirselves.  Remember  the  sly,  dry  way  he 
spxui  that  rope  and  those  yarns  and  got  off 
those  wonderful  qxilps  of  his  about  life  In 
general  and  politics  in  particular? 

We  latighed  at  Robert  Benchley.    Remem- 
ber when  a  magazine  sent  him  on  an  assign- 
ment to  Venice  and  he  wired  back,  "Streets  ' 
full  of  water.    Please  advise"? 

Today  I  think  there  Is  one  true  comic  on 
the  stage,  and  one  real  htmiOTlst  writing  a 
coltmui.  I  am  talking  about  Bob  Hope  and 
Art  Buchwald.  Others  are  cynical,  sly,  and 
bitter.  We  laugh  when  we  are  told  that 
everyone  but  squares  knows  that  Mr.  A  or 
Mr.  B  is  funny,  but  we  don't  know  why  we 
are  laughing. 

We  refer  to  our  humor  as  sick,  sick,  sick — 
and  it  is,  is,  is.  Mother  xised  to  get  cards 
on  Mother's  Day  expressing  In  some  way  the 
fact  that  she  was  loved  and  wanted.  Now  if 
she  Is  lucky  she  gets  a  card  that  shows 
"Whistler's  Mother"  flat  on  her  back  and  a 
caption  that  says,  "You're  not  the  only  one 
who's  off  her  rocker."  Otherwise,  she  may 
get  a  card  that  says,  "Want  to  lose  16  ugly 
pounds?    Then  cut  off  your  head." 

Mort  Sahl,  to  me,  represents  the  cackling 
of  despaid.  Even  Bob  Newhart.  clean  cut 
and  buttoned  down  as  he  is,  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  give  a  hotfoot  now  and 
then  to  our  national  idols. 

I  claim  we  need  those  Idols.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  amused  by  a  skit  In  which  Lincoln's 
publicity  man  tells  him,  "Write  It  on  en- 
velopes, Abe,"  or,  "Why  don't  you  take  It 
easy  tonight,  Abe,  and  take  in  a  show?" 

Laughter  today  Is  stored  in  Hollywood  in 
cans,  just  as  the  gold  was  once  stored  at 
Port  Knox.  It  is  taken  out  as  needed  and 
pasted  onto  television  films.  The  laugh  track 
tips  us  off  to  when  things  are  funny. 

I  want  to  laugh  when  I  am  amused.  I 
want  to  decide  what  I  think  is  funny.  This, 
I  suppose,  will  mark  me  as  a  square.  It  it 
does,  I  will  be  in  pretty  good  company.  Por 
this  country  was  discovered,  put  together, 
fought  for,  and  saved  by  squares. 

It  Is    easy   to  prove   that    Nathan    Hale, 


Patrick  Henry,  Paul  Revere,  George  Washing- 
ton, Benjamin  Pranklln.  and  almost  anyone 
else  you  care  to  Include  among  our  national 
heroes  were  sqxiares — by  simply  thinking 
what  each  might  have  said  had  he  not  been 
square: 

Nathan  Hat.x.  Me  spy  on  those  British? 
Are  you  trying  to  be  ftmny?  Do  you  know 
what  they  do  with  the  spies  they  catch?  I'U 
give  you  a  news  flash,  chum.  They  hang 
thnn. 

Paul  Rkverx.  What  do  you  mean — me  ride 
through  every  Middlesex  village  and  town? 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  night  yet.  Why 
pick  on  me?  Am  I  the  only  man  in  Boston 
with  a  horse? 

Patrick  Henbt.  Sure,  I'm  for  liberty — 
first,  last,  and  always.  But  we've  got  to  be  a 
little  realistic.  We're  a  pretty  small  outfit. 
If  we  start  pushing  the  British  arotuid,  some- 
one is  going  to  get  hurt. 

George  Washington.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
honored.  But  I  do  wish  you  would  try  some- 
one else.  Let's  say  General  Gates.  I'm  just 
getting  things  organized  at  Mount  Vernon. 
You  might  say  I  had  already  served  my  time. 
Against  the  French,  you  know. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  What  we  really  need 
as  Ambassador  to  Prance  Is  a  young  man. 
I'm  70  years  old.  It's  time  a  new  generation 
took  over. 

It  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  that  what 
such  men  actually  did  %ay  has  been  quietly 
sneaked  out  of  ovir  schoolbooks.  This  Week 
magazine  made  a  survey  recently  of  school 
history  books  Issued  before  1920,  compared 
with  those  Issued  since.  Nathan  Hale  said, 
"I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country,"  in  all  of  the  old  texts  and  in 
only  one  of  the  new  texts. 

Patrick  Henry  said.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death"  in  12  out  of  14  earlier  texts  and 
in  only  2  of  45  recent  ones. 

But  John  Paul  Jones  set  the  record.  He 
said,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  in  nine 
of  the  old  books  and  in  none  of  the  new  ones. 

When  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  President, 
he  appointed  a  Committee  on  National  Goals 
to  decide  where  we  were  all  going.  Perhaps  a 
first  step  should  be  a  commission  on  national 
heritage  to  make  siu-e  that  some  of  liS  at 
least  remember  where  we  have  been. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  historian,  says  that, 
of  21  notable  civilizations,  19  perished  not 
from  external  conquest  but  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  belief  within. 

Today,  our  country  still  has  a  choice.  I 
believe  it  has  already  begim  to  make  that 
choice.  I  believe  it  is  going  back  to  Its  old 
beliefs  In  such  things  as  Ideas,  pride,  patriot- 
ism, loyalty,  devotion,  and  even  hard  work. 

We  are  great  believers  In  statistics  in  this 
country,  and,  while  the  things  that  really 
count  can  never  be  measured  even  by  the 
most  advanced  computers,  sheer  head  count- 
ing seems  to  indicate  that  people  are  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  better  things. 

Twenty  years  ago,  half  of  us  belonged  to 
churches.  Today,  64  percent  of  us  do.  It  Is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  churches  are  full 
and  the  people  are  empty — but  the  statistics 
are  on  our  side. 

Sales  of  classical  records  have  jumped  78 
percent  in  the  last  3  years.  Advertising, 
perhaps,  but  the  statistics  are  on  our  side. 

Millions  of  people  are  visiting  museums, 
miUlons  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

We  spent  over  a  bUllon  dollars  on  books 
last  year,  and  people  are  taking  670  million 
volumes  out  of  our  public  libraries  each  year. 

There  are  60  percent  more  symphony 
orchestras  than  there  were  10  years  ago.  Ex- 
penditures on  all  cultural  activities  have 
Increased  70  percent  in  the  past  10  years — to 
a  total  of  more  than  $3  bUlion. 

You  might  ix)lnt  out  to  me  that  $3  billion 
spent  for  culture,  stacked  up  against  950  bil- 
lion spent  for  war,  still  Isnt  much.  You  will 
have  to  admit  that  there  is  a  definite  move- 
ment— and  In  the  right  direction. 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  per- 
centage ot  our  poptUation  that  has  graduated 
from  high  school  U  up  10  times.  The  per- 
centage  that  has  gone  to  college  Is  up  seven 
times.  The  percentage  in  higher  education 
trying  to  get  higher  marks  Is  encouragingly 
greater  than  it  used  to  be.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  day  when  it's  smart  to  be 
smart  is  filnally  at  hand. 

But  the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened, 
of  course.  Is  that  our  Nation  has  a  whole 
new  set  of  heroes — named  Glenn  and  Grls- 
som  and  Shepard — and  Carpenter.  Cooper, 
and  Schirra. 

The  forces  of  conformity  are  still  strong. 
Too  many  of  us  are  still  siting  it  out  in- 
stead of  sweating  it  out.  Too  many  of  us 
haven't  got  the  guts  to  stand  up  straight 
and  dare  to  be  square  because  the  opposite 
of  square  Is  round  and  being  round  Is  much 
simpler.  Responsibilities  and  problems  roll 
off  easily.  We  can  just  roll  down  the  path, 
without  any  bumps,  being  careful  to  stay  in 
the  middle  because  that's  where  the  most 
comfcM-table  ruts  are. 

Too  many  of  us  know  the  short  cuts,  and 
too  few  know  or  care  where  the  path  leads. 
Too  few  of  us  dare  to  leave  the  path  because 
the  path  Is  sJways  the  easy  way,  the  way 
most  people  go.  But  there  Is  no  path  to  the 
futxire,  no  path  to  greatness,  no  path  to 
progress. 

How  shall  we  fight  for  personal  independ- 
ence? How  shall  we  avoid  the  group  poop, 
the  vortex  of  mediocrity,  the  great  nothing  of 
cynical  sophistication? 

May  I  suggest  that  we  all  join  the  S.O.S? 
The  Society  of  Squares.  It  doesnt  even  exist, 
but  It  could.  Not  a  left-wing  organization. 
Not  a  right-wing  organization.  Just  an  or- 
ganization with  wings. 

We  might  have  to  go  underground  for  a 
while  to  avoid  being  trampled  to  death  by 
the  coast-to-coast  rat  packs  of  cynical  sabo- 
teurs and  the  canned-wit  commandos  whose 
devotion  is  destruction. 

But  we  would  come  out. 

We  might  even  have  a  secret  handshake 
consisting  mainly  of  grabbing  the  other  guy's 
hand  as  though  you  meant  it  and  looking 
him  in  the  eye. 

We  would  be  for  participation  and  against 
sitting  life  out,  for  simplicity  and  against 
sophistication,  for  laughter  and  against  snig- 
gering, for  America  and  against  her  enemies, 
for  the  direct  and  against  the  devious,  for 
the  honest  way  against  the  short,  for  a  well- 
done  job  and  against  the  goof-off,  for  edu- 
cation and  against  the  pretense  of  learning 
for  building  and  against  tearing  down,  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  excel  and  against 
the  international  bedroom  athletes. 

We    have,    at    least,    the    satisfaction    of  . 
knowing  that  our  problem  Is  not  new. 

When  Benjamin  Pranklln  was  told  that  the 
war  for  Independence  was  over,  he  said,  "Say 
rather  the  war  of  revolution.  The  war  for 
independence  has  yet  to  be  fought." 

And  today — 181  years  later — the  war  for 
independence  has  still  to  be  fought. 


A  Lesson  From  History — Wisdom  of 
MacArtfanr  Prored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following: 
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Dr.  Josei  \h  Delta  LaFlenr,  Jr. 


EXTENS  [ON  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


.  A.  THOMPSON 


[}F  LOXnSlAXA 

IN  THE  HOU£  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mom  ay,  April  6, 1964 

Mr.  THOM]*SON  of  Loiiislana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  1  ideed  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
call  to  the  att<  ntion  of  my  colleagues  an 
outstanding  a(  hlevement  In  the  field  of 


nuclear  energy  by  a  young  Louisianian. 
Dr.  Joseph  Delta  LeFleur,  Jr..  a  senior 
adviser  with  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Commis- 
sion in  German  town,  Md.,  and  a  native 
of  Vllle  Platte,  La.,  was  invited  to  pre- 
sent his  paper  on  "Energy  Sources  and 
Energy  Conversion"  before  the  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions in  Cannes,  Prance,  on  March  16- 
19,  1964.  Dr.  LaFleur  presented  his  pa- 
per with  Dr.  Prank  K.  Pittman,  Director, 
Division  of  Reactor  Development.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  Cannes. 

Dr.  Joseph  LaLFleur  received  his  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  schools  of  Ville 
Platte.  La.,  where  his  parents.  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  LaFleur.  Sr,,  still  reside.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  received  his 
Ph.  D.  in  engineering  from  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  LaiPleur  exemplifies  the  long 
tradition  of  his  family  in  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education.  His  mother 
and  father  have,  over  the  years,  inspired 
countless  young  people  to  further  their 
educations  and  better  equip  themselves 
to  uphold  their  responsibilities  in  our 
democracy. 

We  in  Louisiana  are  justifiably  proud 
of  Dr.  Leneur's  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
As  indicated  by  the  invitation  to  present 
his  technical  paper  before  this  important 
conference,  he  is  recognized  internation- 
ally as  a  noteworthy  contributor  in  this 
vitally  important  field  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development. 


Racial  Demonstrations  in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or    TEXAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12  I  publicized  the  activities  of  such 
groups  as  the  NAACP  and  CORE  In  their 
efforts  to  apply  tremendous  pressures  on 
Members  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill.  Part  of  this  pres- 
ure  is  their  attempt  to  purge  me  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Texas.  Another  part  of  their  activities 
is  to  pressure  Members  by  inciting  racial 
violence  In  their  congressional  districts. 

In  my  newsletter  of  today,  I  have 
delved  further  into  this  matter,  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

YouK  Congressman  Reports — John  Dowdt 
As  Congress  recessed  for  the  Easter  season, 
the  radical  racial  groups  stepped  up  their 
rioting  and  violence.  The  NAACP  and  CORE 
had  been  devoting  most  of  their  efforts  to 
northern  areas,  but  they  have  again  moved 
into  the  South,  concentrating  their  most  de- 
structive raids  in  Plorida  and  Alabama. 
These  demonstrations  breed  upon  one  an- 
other, and  wUl  continue  to  spread,  because 
the  Federal  authorities  will  not  permit  the 
local  enforcement  ofBcers  to  protect  the 
peace.  At  the  Federal  level,  it  seems  there 
is  no  courage  at  aU  in  the  face  of  violence. 
Just  as  an  example,  the  police  In  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  the 
violent  mobs  in  check,  but  they  do  not  even 
know  how  long  they  will  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
because  Roy  WUklns,  the  executive  secretary 


of  NAACP.  has  already  asked  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  intervene. 

That  these  troubles  continue  to  spread,  is. 
In  my  opinion,  due  to  agitation  of  some  rene- 
gades, who  follow  the  Communist  policy  of 
stirring  up  violence  and  discord  to  further 
their  cause.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  runs  deeper  than  most  people  a^e  aware. 
Secret  meetings  are  being  held  even  In  our 
own  district,  promoted  by  a  few  renegade 
whites,  m  which  attempts  are  made  to  Incite 
the  Negro  people  to  law  violations  and  vio- 
lence, and.  of  course,  as  some  of  the  news- 
papers have  revealed,  the  racial  grqup>s  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  25  of  this 
year,  sent  money  for  political  use  to  our  dis- 
trict, in  their  effort  to  purge  me  as  Congress- 
man, because  I  have  resisted  their  diabolical 
alms.  I  have  yet  to  see  where  any  good 
purpose  Is  served  by  the  violence  of  evil  men. 

Ever  since  the  newspapers  exposed  the  law 
violations  In  box  18  at  Lufkln  in  the  1962 
primary,  more  and  more  people  are  realizing 
that  Duval  County  Is  not  alone  In  efforts  to 
steal  elections,  and  closer  looks  are  being 
taken  In  many  counties.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  with  reference  to  the  free  poll 
taxes,  and  it  Is  developing  that  in  some  cases 
the  same  person  Is  obviously  registered  more 
than  one  time.  The  penalty  for  violations 
such  as  this  is  more  severe  than  poll  tax 
violations  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
criminal  cases  wiU  be  develoj)ed.  It  will  be 
my  hope  that  In  such  event,  the  real  crimi- 
nals will  receive  punishment,  and  not  Just 
the  ones  who  were  led  Into  wrongdoing  by 
the  evil  and  Intentional  criminal. 

As  the  story  of  the  payment  of  151  poll 
taxes,  giving  residence  in  a  small  shack  In 
Lufkln  becomes  more  widespread,  I  think 
people  will  be  more  careful  about  Illegal  vot- 
ing. That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  offered 
the  "Tombstone  amendment"  to  prevent  the 
voting  of  dead  people.  It  points  up  to  the 
Nation  how  elections  are  stolen. 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  of  any  viola- 
tions that  you  learn  about.  This  will  help 
Itissure  honest  elections,  because  I  will  turn 
the  Information  over  to  proper  authorities, 
as  weU  as  \ise  It  as  a  basis  for  laws  to  correct 
the  wrong.  With  your  help,  I  wlU  continue 
my  efforts  toward  honest  government  at  all 
levels.  I  know  that  U  what  you  want,  and  It 
is  part  of  God's  gift  to  the  American  people. 
We  must  preserve  that  gift. 


National  Grange  Speaks  on  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  CXXDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  salute  the  National 
Grange,  for  the  contribution  it  is  making 
by  ceirrying  the  truth  to  the  American 
people — to  consumers  eis  well  as  to  farm- 
ers— concerning  the  farm  legislation 
that  will  come  before  the  House  for  a 
vote  this  week. 

Mr.  Herschel  D.  Newson,  master  of 
the  Grange,  particularly  has  used  facts, 
pure  and  simple,  to  demolish  the  deceit- 
ful argument,  brought  forward  by  the 
opposition  to  this  legislation,  that  to  give 
the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  wheat  would 
mean  a  "bread  tax."  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newsom,  dwelling 
upon  this  mlachlef  of  the  opposition.  I 
am  placing  this  letter  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  so  that  all  the  Members  of 
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this  body  may  profit  from  the  facts  and 
the  truth. 
The  letter  follows: 

Th«  National  Gkancx, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  March  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Hasold  D.  Coolzt, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Waahington,  D^C. 

Ueam.  Ma.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  long 
and  consistent  support  the  Orange  has  given 
to  a  program  Involving  wheat  certificates,  as 
a  means  of  getting  a  reasonable  level  of  In- 
come for  wheat  growers  out  of  the  market- 
place, rather  than  frcHn  taxpayers  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  In  the 
nonrecourse  loan.  Government  storage,  and 
export  subsidy,  as  weU  as  domestic  subsidy 
program,  which  has  become  Increasingly 
pecessary  and  increasingly  expensive  since 
the  close  of  the  Korean  war,  I  feel,  as  master 
of  the  National  OMinge,  that  I  simply  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  attempts  of  Farm 
Bureau  q>okesmen.  and  the  minority  leader 
of  your  committee,  to  label  our  wheat  pro- 
gram as  a  "breed  tax." 

It  la  highly  significant  to  me  that  this 
sort  of  mislabeling,  or  misunderstanding,  of 
our  long  effort  to  reduce  Government  costs, 
and  thereby  reduce  taxes.  In  connection  with 
the  wheat  program — our  long  and  consistent 
effort  to  limit  effective  support  to  quantities 
required  In  our  own  primary  American  mar- 
ket, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  a  lower 
level  of  support  for  secondary  markets,  cou- 
pled, of  course,  with  the  export  certificate 
provisions  in  the  pending  legislation,  to  even 
further  reduce  Government  costs  and  to 
eliminate  the  export  subsidy  requirements  of 
these  past  several  years — should  be  so  un- 
justifiably and  inaccurately  labeled  by  rei>- 
resentatlves  of  either  a  farm  organization  or 
a  party  leader  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  that  I  would  like  very  respect- 
fully to  call  your  attention,  as  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  to  the  facts,  as 
we  xmderstand  them.  In  this  connection. 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  the  total 
proposed  support  price  In  the  primary  or  do- 
mestic human  food  market.  Including  the 
certificates,  which  would  be  reqiilred  by 
those  placing  wheat  or  wheat  products  Into 
the  domestic  human  consumption  channels, 
wotild  be  12  per  bushel  ($1.30  direct  loan 
and  purchase  support,  through  the  tradi- 
tional operation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  all  wheat  eligible  for  that 
support,  plus  $0.70  per  bushel  support  for  all 
wheat  entering  these  channels — the  certifi- 
cate simply  becoming  the  means  by  which 
the  producer  receives  that  additional  sup- 
port in  the  marketplace).  The  certificate, 
therefore,  clearly  becomes  a  more  effective 
and  much  less  exjjensive  method  of  achiev- 
ing that  degree  of  support,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  limiting  the  volume  of  wheat  eligible 
for  that  level  of  support  to  the  primary  mar- 
ket requirements  In  this  2-year  program  for 
1964-66  wheat  crops. 

The  pending  measure,  as  you  well  know, 
does  not  propose  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
bread  In  the  domestic  human  food  use  chai»- 
nels  above  that  which  prevailed  in  recent 
years. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can  make 
those  who  may  have  been  subjected  to  this 
unfounded  and  unjust  attempt  to  label  this 
wheat  certificate  program  erroneously 
aware  of  the  fundamental  facts  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  One  year  ago,  on 
Match  18,  1963,  No.  2  Hard  Winter  wheat 
sold  at  Kansas  City  at  $2.28  per  bushel;  oa 
March  17,  1964,  the  quotation  was  $2.14»^ 
per  bushel.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  wheat  has  never  sold  during  the  past 
year  for  less  than  $2.06  per  bushel.  March 
futures,  some  few  months  ago,  reached  $2.34. 
I  know  of  no  responsible  economist  who  be- 
lieves that  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  market, 
including  the  required  certificate,  will  ex- 
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oee<  the  present  price  of  wheat,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  reaching  the  higher  prices  ot  last 
year. 

Purthermore,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
In  1063  farmers  received  $0,031  for  aU  the  in- 
gredients in  a  1-pound  loaf  ot  breed.  -The 
wheat  accounted  for  only  $0,026  of  this  total 
Ingredients  cost.  This  Is  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
leas  than  In  1062,  and  two-tenths  of  a  cent 
less  than  the  1947-40  average. 

The  average  retail  price  of  a  1 -pound 
loaf  of  white  bread  was  21.6  cents  in  1963. 
This  was  60  percent  higher  than  the  1947-49 
average,  over  twice  the  average  rise  in  prices 
of  all  foods,  and  nearly  double  the  rise  In 
the  consumer  price  Index,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  price  of  wheat  In  the  loaf  was  de- 
cUning  8  4>ercent. 

Simple  arithmetic  will  show  that  wheat 
would  have  to  Increase  In  price  by  about 
$0.60  per  bushel  to  Justify  a  1-cent  increase 
In  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  So,  these  Ir- 
responsible statements  are  a  sheer  attempt 
to  cloud  the  Issue  and  assure  the  consumer  a 
continued  steady  support  of  his  bread  grain 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  There  Is  no  economic 
basis  whatsoever  for  the  charge  that  would 
constitute  a  "bread  tax."  It  would  not  In- 
crease the  price  of  wheat  to  the  millers,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  increase  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  reduces  the  sup- 
port level  for  all  wheat  from  about  $1.84  per 
bushel  to  $1.30  per  bushel.  Bven  If  aU  that 
wheat  that  Is  produced  this  year  should  go 
under  the  support  program,  which  Is  highly 
unlikely,  the  Investments  In  wheat  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  decline 
by  $504  million.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  substantial  savings  In  reduced  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  the  cost  of 
storing  them. 

Additional  taxpayer  savings  will  be  pos- 
sible because  of  the  reduced — eventually 
eliminated — subsidies  on  that  part  of  the 
wheat  that  goes  into  the  export  market.  This 
will  amount  to  about  $0.60  per  bushel  on  500 
million  bushels.  In  addition  to  this  $300 
million  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  we  would 
clearly  enhance  the  prospect  of  effective,  but 
fair  and  reasonable,  wheat  trading  in  the 
world  markets,  and  the  eventual  expansion 
ff  those  markets.  The  export  certificates 
provided  for  In  this  legislation  will  be  an  In- 
vestment recoverable  from  the  exporters  at 
the  time  of  export. 

The  wheat  certificates  are  not  a  "bread 
tax."  They  will  not  increase  the  cost  of 
bread  to  the  consumers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  result  In  substantial  savings  to 
Americans,  both  as  taxpayers  and  as  oon- 
siuners.  Furthermore,  If  a  given  taxpayer 
does  not  consiune  wheat,  he  wUl  not,  under 
the  certificate  program,  be  req\ilred  to  pay 
Its  cost,  as  has  been  true  with  reference  to 
wheat  that  has  been  supported  at  a  somewhat 
comparable  level  through  the  old  route  of 
loan  and  purchase  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  enactment  of  this  cotton  wheat  legis- 
lation will  chart  a  new  and  reasonable  course, 
under  conditions  of  1964  and  1965,  In  Ameri- 
can programs  for  our  two  major  export  crops. 
This  leglslaUon  merits  universal  support — 
not  unfounded  and  Inaccurate  criticism. 
Clearly  and  Incontrovertlbly,  tullure  to  enact 
the  leglslaUon  proposed  will  generate  a  seri- 
ous reduction  In  farm  Income,  as  well  as  a 
very  substantial  reduction  In  employment 
In  our  great  cotton  textile  Industry. 

Surely  the  Menibers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives win  recognize  that  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  tolerate  the  eco- 
nomic deterioration  arising  from  a  precipi- 
tous decline  In  the  purchasing  power  of  rural 
America,  which  would  result  from  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  xirgent  necessity  of  providing 
that  agriculture,  and  rural  America,  In  gen- 
eral, and  that,  speelflcally,  our  great  wheat 
and  cotton  producing,  manufacturing  and 


trading  businesses  and  Industries,  should  be- 
come a  legitimate  part  of  a  growing  national 
economy  which  will  yield  a  rising  level  of 
employment,  Income,  and  profits. 
Respectfully  yours, 

HxsscHZL  D.  Newsom. 


What's  Wroag,  Mi.  Freeman? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  when 
Federal  employees  take  a  stand  In  behalf 
of  decent  government,  aiwi  this  stand  Is 
comiter  to  the  position  of  their  ap- 
pointed political  bosses,  they  are  made 
the  objects  of  punishment. 

The  latest  appears  to  be  the  case  of 
Mr.  N.  Battle  Hales,  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  employee,  who  has  testified 
that  there  was  favoritism  In  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  case,  and  for  having  so  testi- 
fied his  wlthin-grade  promotion  is  being 
held  up  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman. 

Unless  Freeman  comes  up  with  a  solid 
explanation  for  his  action  In  this  case, 
I  suggest  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion take  a  hand  and  if  the  Commission 
is  also  hog -tied  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  to  ascertain  why  a  Fed- 
eral employee  must  be  penalized  for  try- 
ing to  do  his  job  properly. 

Following  Is  an  article  In  the  Des 
Moines  Register  bearing  directly  on  this 
subject: 

TEsnrna)  on   Esixs,  Denied  a  Promotion — 
Told  Senate  Group  or  Pavoeitism 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 
Washington,    D.C. — Agricultur©    Secretary 
OrvlUe  Freeman  Is  holding  up  the  promotion 
of  N.   Battle  Hales,   an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment employee  who  testified  that  there  was 
favoritism  in  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case. 

It  was  learned  Wednesday  that  Hales,  a 
$14,965-a-year  employee,  has  been  denied 
what  Is  usually  an  automatic  kigrade  pro- 
motion, pending  the  McClellan  Investigating 
subcommittee  report  on  the  Estes  Investi- 
gation. 

officials  angry 

Hales  Incurred  the  wrath  of  Secretary 
Freeman,  Under  Secretary  Charles  S.  Mur- 
phy, and  other  tc^  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  1962,  when  he  went 
before  the  McClellan  subcommittee  and  tes- 
tified that  Pecos,  Tex.,  financier  Estes  had 
received  favored  treatment  from  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Hales  was  a  $14,000-a-year  assistant  to 
Emery  (Red)  Jacobs,  a  deputy  administra- 
tor In  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Service, 
at  the  time  that  the  Estes  case  broke  In  late 
March  1962. 

Hales  has  received  the  regular  pay  boosts 
^ovlded  by  Congress,  but  has  received  no 
other  promotions. 

On  March  16,  Hales  was  due  to  have  re- 
ceived an  automatic  promotion  from  $14,965 
to  $15,415  a  year  that  comes  with  a  specific 
term  of  service  within  his  civil  service  grade. 

There  was  first  a  notification  that  he  would 
receive   the  promotion,   then  a   notification 
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April  6 


be  given  the  promotion 
Is  completed. 


l^TTMvr,  BepubUoan.  ot  South 
that  he  U  "con- 
reports  that  Mr.  Hales  has 
pifcnootlon  that  Is  supposed  to 

a  very  useful  witness  before 
subcommittee.     He  was  not 
for  any  questionable  ac- 
wtth  the  BllUe  BfA  Bstee 
came  before  the  committee 
OoTemment  employee." 
that  Jacobs,  a  poUtl- 
oC  Sstes,  had  gone  on 
with  IMes  at  the  Nelman- 
store  In  Dallas.    A  sales- 
Jacobs  bought  more  than 
<|lothes.  Including  three  $245 
for  than  with  cash   after 
ktlng  room  with  Estes. 
that  he  knew  that  Jacobs 
Sstes  on  a  large  cotton  al- 
worth  more  than  $600,000 


TV  XD   TO   laPOIT 


he  was  suspicious  of  Jacobs 
and   Murphy  had    been 
and  tried  to  see  Secretary 
16.  1M3.  to  make  a  report, 
permitted  to  see  Freeman, 
talk  to  PBI  agents,  he  said. 
Department  barred  him 
oOlce  records  and  other  rec- 
to demonstrate  the  favor- 


Frecmaa's  ''Shf»cfcnf^  Support  of  Farm 
Bin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CL  y(K  MacGREGOR 


A  year  ago  In  a  referendum,  farmers  turned 
down  a  mandatory  wheat  control  program, 
drawn  up  by  Freeman's  Department,  which 
provided  for  certiflcatas  on  part  of  a  farmer's 
production.  After  the  rejection  of  that  plan. 
Freeman  said  he  was  washing  his  hands  of 
wheat  legislation. 

But  President  Johnson  got  worried  about 
the  fami  vote  in  1064  and  told  Freeman  to 
work  out  a  new  wheat  plan.  Freeman  and 
his  advisers  came  up  with  a  slight  variation 
on  the  rejected  program.  In  the  Senate  this 
was  tacked  onto  a  cotton  bill  already  passed 
by  the  House.  Now  the  bill  ia  back  in  the 
House  for  action. 

Senator  Humphrxt  and  Representative 
Qinc.  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  others,  offered 
various  wheat  bills  which  would  have  bol- 
stered prices  more  effectively  than  this  Free- 
man bill.  Some  of  the  proposals  would  not 
have  discriminated  against  upper  midwest 
wheat  as  does  the  Freeman  plan.  Hard 
spring  wheat,  raised  chiefiy  In  the  Dakotas. 
Minnesota,  and  Montana,  is  preferred  for 
many  milling  piirposes  to  winter  wheat, 
which  makes  up  most  of  the  surplus.  Free- 
man's bill  gives  the  same  support  to  all 
wheats  and  requires  the  same  percentage  of 
acreage  cuts. 

Unless  the  pending  wheat-cotton  bill  is 
passed  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  leg- 
islation this  year.  Thiis  the  Tribune  has 
felt  that  the  administration  measxire  Is  bet- 
ter than  nothing  and  should  be  passed.  But 
Freeman's  angry  tactics  In  support  of  the 
bill  make  us  wonder  if  this  isn't  just  part 
of  his  old  ambition  to  control  agriculture 
completely  by  Government  edict. 

His  bill  would  give  him  tremendous  power 
to  set  support  levels  and  to  manipulate 
prices.  At  his  discretion,  he  could  unload 
Government  wheat  at  106  percent  of  the 
support  rate.  The  Secretary  isn't  demon- 
strating that  he  is  responsible  enough  for 
all  this  authority. 


IN  THE  HOnS  E  OF  BXPRBSBNTATTVES 

MoHd  ly,  AprU  6, 1964 

Mr.  MacGRE  CX>R.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  Midwest'  i  leading  newspapers  take 
a  dim  view  of  lie  Johnson  administra- 
tion's current  arm  bill.  To  some,  the 
wedding  of  wl  teat  to  cotton  has  only 
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which  would  b^  given  to  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wto  has  not  demonstrated 
that  he  under  itands  the  need  for  re- 
straint In  the  63  erdse  of  executive  power, 
good  commentary  Is  the 
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neapc^  Trlbur  e  of  March  29: 
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Panama    Crisis:    International    Commis- 
sioBi  Uph<Jd  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKHNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

M/.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  on  March  29,  1964,  on  "Panama 
Crisis:  Investigatlcm  by  International 
Commisison  of  Jurists,"  I  quoted  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  giving  in- 
formation on  the  composition,  authority, 
and  scope  of  inquiry  by  the  Indicated 
Commission  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
into  Panamanian  charges  against  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  Pana- 
manian violence  in  January  1964. 

As  Associated  Press  dispatch  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  30. 
1964,  reports  that  this  Commisison.  also 
a  factfinding  body  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  have  c<»npleted  their 
Inquiries  and  found  the  Panamanian 
charges  baseless. 

The  indicated  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch follows: 

Canal  Paoaxa  Uphold  Unttkd  States 


Latin  American  soiuxes  report  two  inter- 
national commlsBloDS  have  found  no  grounds 
for  Panama's  charge  tfa«t  the  United  States 
oonunitted  aggression  eoid  violated  human 


rights  during  the  January  riots  along  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  border. 

Panama  also  called  on  the  States  of  "an 
unprovoked  armed  attack  against  Its  terri- 
tory and  clvU  population"  In  a  complaint  to 
the  Organization  dt  American  States.  An 
OAS  Commission  was  set  up  to  Investigate 
the  charge. 

Panama  also  called  on  the  'International 
Jurists  Oocnmissloci.  with  headquarten  la 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  Inveatigate  Panama's 
claim  that  the  United  States  vl<dated  three 
articles  of  the  human  rights  code. 

Both  Commissions  have  completed  their 
tnqulriee,  the  sources  added. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  special 
OAS  factfinding  Commission  feel  that  there 
Is  no  basis  for  Panama's  charge  of  aggreaslon, 
the  sources  said. 

The  International  Jurists  Commission  has 
ruled  out  Panama's  charge  of  UJ3.  violation 
of  human  rights,  the  sources  reported. 

This  gixnip  reportedly  will  shaolve  U.S.  au- 
thorities of  serious  misconduct  but  say  that 
UJ3.  students  in  the  Canal  Zone  carried  out 
acts  of  provocations  while  the  U.S.  author- 
ities made  an  ezcesjBlve  dl^lay  of  force. 


Detergents— Deadly  Hazard  to  Water 
Birds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   mCHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Nero 
appearing  in  the  Audubon  magazine  of 
January-February  1964  entitled,  "Deter- 
gents— Detidly  Hazard  to  Water  Birds": 

DxTzacENTS^— Dkadlt  Hazabd  to  Watxb  BDU)8  : 
CHEifiCALB  Stitlx  OaxBxs'  On.  ai.AND  Oxrr- 
PXTT  roB  16  DATS — 18  or  21  Rzscun)  Bntos 
DB 

(ByRobert  W.Nero) 

(The  author.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Nero,  Is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  biology.  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, Canada.  He  is  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. ) 

DetM-gents  from  the  modem  housewife's 
kitchen  can  be  as  deadly  to  North  American 
water  birds  as  crude  oU  poUutlon. 

Last  spring  my  associates  and  I  rescued 
30  detergent-soaked  homed  grebes  from  the 
Reglna,  Saskatchewan,  sewage  lagoon. 
Chemicals  not  only  had  destroyed  the  birds' 
oily  waterproofing  bvA  It  took  16  days  before 
any  of  the  birds  resumed  their  natural  oil 
gland  production.  Only  three  of  the  birds 
survived. 

Complex  chemicals  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  variety  of  unforeseen  effects  on  wild- 
life. In  June  of  1963,  the  Wilson  Ornitho- 
logical Society  expressed  concern  over  "new 
organic  chemical  exotics  such  as  deter- 
gents." >  Ornithologists  were  alarmed  over 
the  deleterious  effects  of  detergents  on 
aquatic-plant  and  animal-food  organisms 
used  by  birds. 

Ordinarily,  detergents  occur  as  pollutants 
In  dilute  form  ahd  their  effect  on  birds  is 
only  Indirect.  Howevw,  we  now  have  good 
evidence  of  a  direct  effect  haaard;  namely, 
that  of  wetting  of  water  birds  as  a  result 


•  Annual  Report.  Conservation  Committee, 
Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  Wilson  Bulle- 
tin. 74:318. 
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of   encountering  ■  waste   detergents    in   con- 
centrated form. 

When  a  water  bird  loses  its  waterproofing, 
it  becomes  wet.  For  a  grebe,  which  always 
takes  flight  with  some  eff<M-t,  the  excess 
weight  of  wet  plumage  may  be  a  fatal  handi- 
cap Moreover,  a  wet  bird  Is  subject  to 
chll'Ung. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  April  39.  1963,  my 
wife  and  I  discovered  a  flock  of  about  two 
dozen  homed  grebes  sitting  on  floating 
boards  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Reglna  la- 
goon. The  birds  appeared  wet,  cold,  and 
dirty  and  were  obviously  In  stMne  difficulty. 
The  area  of  the  lagoon  In  which  we  found 
the  grebes  had  a  thick  scum  on  the  water, 
evidently  waste  detergent,  perhaps  concen- 
trated In  this  area  by  the  wind.  We  Bur- 
mlsed  that  the  grebes  had  become  Immersed 
In  detergents  during  the  previous  34  hours. 
Evidently  they  had  arrived  as  migrants  diir- 
ing  the  previous  night,  since  they  were  not 
there  when  we  checked  the  area  on  AprU 
28. 

We  easUy  captured  two  of  the  exhausted 
grebes  on  the  bank  and  found  them  to  be 
quite  w»t — an  unusual  condition  for  a  water 
bird.  We  also  found  three  dead  grebes,  ap- 
parently vlcthns  of  efhautlon  and  exposure. 
This  was  a  iiartlcularly  cold  and  windy 
evening,  so  we  decided  to  rescue  as  many 
as  possible.  We  had  no  doubt  the  majority 
would  perish  overnight.  With  six  friends 
and  flas^lghts  we  returned  after  dark  and 
were  able  to  captiire  an  additional  18  grebes, 
aU  wet,  cold  and  clearly  exhausted.  These 
were  sitting  on  the  bank  In  grass  or  weed 
cover,  evidently  attempting  to  avoid  the  chUl 
wind. 

In  caring  for  the  birds  we  found  that  a 
recent  reading  of  a  delightful  new  book, 
"Bird  Doctor,"  by  Katharine  Tottenham,  was 
most  helpful.  This  British  writer  on  bird 
care  describes  the  same  "wet  feather"  con- 
dition which  plagued  ova  grebes.  She  said 
detergents  will  remove  fuel  oU  from  a  bird 
but  It  also  removes  the  natiual  oU  coating 
which  Is  pfut  of  the  bird's  waterproofing 
mechanism. 

Miss  Tottenham  also  discusses  the  failure 
of  a  bird's  oil  gland.  When  this  occurs, 
the  bird  becames  water  soaked  and  "wet 
feathered."  To  remain  In  a  waterproof 
condition,  a  bird  must  be  In  sound  health, 
constantly  preening  Its  feathers.  This  seem- 
ingly vain  action  straightens  out  the  complex 
arrangement  of  Its  plumage  and  assvires 
proper  anolntaaent  with  oil. 

We  were  Interested  In  seeing  how  long  it 
WQXild  take  our  grebes  to  recover  their  water- 
proofing. Our  first  objective  was  to  remove 
the  detergent  and  dirt  from  their  feathers 
and  make  the  birds  warm.  We  put  the 
grebes  In  the  bathtub  In  warm  water  and 
were  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  they  ad- 
Justed  to  their  unfamiliar  surroundings. 
They  bathed,  preened,  scolded,  and  imbibed, 
even  deliberately  swimming  over  to  stand  in 
ecstasy  beneath  a  torrent  of  hot  water  from 
the  tap. 

After  rinsing  the  birds  in  plain,  warm 
water  we  dried  them  and  kept  them  near  a 
hot-air  register  so  they  would  dry  out. 
From  this  time  on  we  kept  them  in  a  small 
Indoor  pen,  putting  them  in  the  tub  once  a 
day  to  drink  amd  preen.  We  fed  them  raw 
cod  and  halibut,  and  occasionally  gave  them 
vitamin  A-D  capsules.  They  soon  learned 
to  eat  chunks  of  fish  a  few  times  dally — and 
to  call  when  hungry. 

For  the  first  few  days,  water  immersion 
soaked  them  thorovighly,  and  they  took  a 
long  time  to  dry.  It  was  4  days  before  they 
seemed  slighUy  less  wettable,  and  then 
nmlnly  on  the  wings  and  head.  On  the  sev- 
enth day  they  were  sUll  wettable,  but  defi- 
nitely less  so  than  previously. 

On  the  10th  day  it  was  apparent  that  they 
were  quite  a  lot  more  buoyant  and  drier 
whUe  bathing,  but  they  were  still  far  from 
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normal.  By  the  16th  day  two  of  three  sur- 
viving grebes  (three  died  between  the  2d 
and  4th  day,  one  on  the  12th  day)  were  in 
good  feather  condition,  though  quite  thin. 

On  the  16th  day  (May  4) ,  the  weakest  was 
dead,  but  we  released  the  remaining  two 
In  Wascana  Lake.  They  kicked  up  their 
heels  and  bathed  and  preened  In  obvious  de- 
light at  being  out  In  the  suxx  and  c^>en  air. 
One  of  our  six  ooUeagues,  Mrs.  Dcvothy 
Wade,  kept  13  of  the  other  grebes  \mder  sim- 
ilar conditions.  (Imagine  feeding  13  grebes.) 
Only  one  survived. 

(Evidence  of  simultaneous  migration  of 
both  sexes  was  obtained  from  our  dead 
grebes.  Of  16  which  I  dissected,  11  were 
males  and  4  were  females.) 

Our  experience  suggests  that  K  takes  at 
least  3  weeks  for  ci^tlve  grebes  to  recover 
any  real  degree  of'  waterproofing — at  least 
imder  the  conditions  described  above.  Diet, 
access  to  sxui  and  water,  and  exercise  also 
would  have  effect  on  the  rate  of  rewater- 
proofing.  Miss  Tottenham  notes  that  an 
oUed  guillemot  which  she  washed  and  cared 
for  had  restored  only  temporary  buoyancy 
after  a  month. 

We  checked  the  sewage  lagoons  often  for 
other  wet-feather  cases.  On  May  7w^e  found 
a  dead  adult  Canada  goose  floating  In  a  mass 
of  debris  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  lagoon. 
It  obviously  had  died  In  recent  weeks,  but 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  Its  death. 

On  May  9,  however,  we  foimd  four  newly 
arrived  Western  grebes  clearly  suffering  from 
wet-feather.  Three  were  sitting  on  the  bank, 
wet  and  obvloxisly  tired.  They  moved  slowly 
Into  the  water  as  we  approached  on  foot. 
They  were  having  difficulty  swimming  and  re- 
turned (to  shore  almost  Immediately. 

The  fourth  grebe  was  sitting  on  shore  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lagoon  and  we  captured 
It  by  hand.  This  bird  had  a  dry  head  and, 
when  placed  In  a  tub  of  warm  water,  had 
very  wet  feathers  chiefly  on  the  breast  and 
sides.  Apparently  the  detergent  had  taken 
effect  qxilckly  whUe  the  bird  was  swimming 
on  the  surface. 

Although  we  force  fed  this  grebe  with  fish 
and  vitamin  capsules,  it  died  on  May  li. 
One  year  previously,  on  May  13.  1963,  we 
had  found  a  dead  Westem  grebe  on  the  la- 
goon, which  we  reported  In  the  Spring  Mi- 
gration rep(8-t  of  the  Saskatchewan  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  as  follows: 

"It  was  found  dead  on  a  small  wooded 
raft  which  had  floated  to  shore,  on  which  a 
pUe  of  clay  pellets  had  been  heaped  Into  the 
semblance  of  a  nest  mound;  a  few  sticks  and 
grasses  laid  on  top  completed  this  odd  struc- 
twre.  An  autopsy  revealed  the  bird  had 
starved  to  death,  which  is  not  surprising  as 
the  lagoon  contains  no  flsh.  What  could 
induce  the  grebe  to  stay?" 

It  now  seems  likely  that  this  was  another 
wet-feather  bird  unable  to  leave  the  lagoon. 
There  may  well  have  been  additional  vic- 
tims there,  but  we  have  no  other  records  of 
it.  The  lagoon  attracts  most  species  of 
ducks  and  the  common  loon — even  white 
-pelicans.  Presumably  the  detergent  is  not 
always  in  sufficient  quantity  or  concentra- 
Uon  to  "degrease"  water  birds.  Possibly 
most  of  them  are  able  to  fly  to  clear  waters 
and  recover. 

An  incredible  amount  of  detergent  foam 
blankets  Wascana  Creek  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  sewage  lagoons,  so  birds 
may  suffer  ill  effects  In  the  creek  as  well  as  in 
the  lagoons.  The  total  biological  effect  of 
detergents  in  our  streams  may  be  more  del- 
eterioxu  than  we  can  Imagine. 

There  are  reports  of  new  chemicals  which 
can  be  added  at  sewage  treatment  plants  to 
alter  detergents  so  that  they  can  be  broken 
down  by  bacterU  (as  in  the  case  for  ordinary 
soaps)  and  thus  rendered  harmless.  But 
who  Is  going  to  check  on  other  possible 
effects  of  the  new  chemicals? 


GOP  Poverty  Attack:   Focnt  on  Grass- 
roots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WIUSON 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

NeWSLETT^  iNTERVtKW  WrTH  Rkpxssentattvx 
FRELINGHUT8KN— OCa>       POVZBTT       ATTACK : 

Focus  OP  Grassroots 

(  Note. — ^Representative  Pma  Freliiw- 
HUYSEN,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  Is  rank- 
ing GOP  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  is  considering  the 
President's  antipoverty  bill,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  Newsletter  interview,  Frzunohittsen 
discusses  Republican  antipoverty  prc^Msals 
and  the  administration's  bill  before  his  ccxn- 
mlttee.) 

Some  press  st<M-ies  have  suggested  that  Re- 
publicans oppose  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
grams.   Ib  this  true? 

Of  course  not.  Both  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the  voca- 
tional education  legislation  are  basically  Re- 
pubUcan  programs.  Long  before  President 
Johnson  announced  his  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  advanced  many  specific 
proposals  to  combat  technological  unem- 
ployment which  Is  a  basic  cause  of  poverty. 
"ITie  broad  Republican  approach  to  the  pov- 
erty ptroblem  Is  twofold:  Promote  the  gen- 
eral economy  by  strengthening  oonfldence, 
then  focus  your  effort  on  areas  where  the 
problems  are  most  stubborn.  Basically,  you 
provide  motivation  to  the  imderxM-ivlieged 
to  improve  themselves,  then  you  gflve  them 
the  skills  they  need  to  do  so. 

What  are  some  specific  Republican  pro- 
posals? Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Cc»nmlttee  pn^xieed  acceleration 
and  extension  of  vocational  and  apprentice- 
ship training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act;  m«imnm 
coordination  between  vocational  programs 
of  the  Depcu-tment  of  Health,  Bducatlcm, 
and  Welfare,  the  apprenticeship  program' 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  voca- 
tional training  programs  of  the  military  serv- 
ices; Government  encouragement  of  long- 
term  private  loans  to  students;  tax  Incentives 
fcH-  persons  who  finance  their  own  training 
for  a  better  Job  and  for  those  who  face  col- 
lege expenses,  and  tax  Incentives  and  subsist- 
ence or  transportation  allowances  f ot  persons  . 
who  must  look  for  work  In  areas  far  from 
their  homes. 

They  recommended  a  review  of  military 
service  law  to  iron  out  obstacles  to  the 
smooth  transition  of  young  men  from  school 
to  civilian  employment  and  establishment 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  of  Job  vacancies 
for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Smplo3rment  Service, 
employers  and  private  wnployment  agencies. 
The  clearinghouse  would  identify  and  clas- 
sify emerging  skill  requirements  and  skills 
becoming  obsolete,  l^eee  proposals  are  only 
a  few  that  Republlcaps  set  forth  In  the  Joint 
committee  report.      ' 

Do  you  think  RlBpubllcflns  will  support 
some  parts  of  the  Johnson  antipoverty  pro- 
gram? 

I  sincerely  hope  so.  The  first  Job  will  be 
to  scrutinize  the  program  closely.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Hovise  Education  and  Labor  C<xn- 
mlttee  hearings  last  week.  Republicans 
pointed  out  there  is  no  specific  language  1b 
the  bill  preventing  Federal  aid  to  religious, 
recreational,   or  welfare   programs,   a   plain 
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Wlieat  Profr  un  Transition  Explained 


ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

D.  COOLEY 


TOBTH    CAKOLIKA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monc  ay,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  COOLER '.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  members  have  mgulred  of  as  to  the 
authority  in  H  R.  61 M  and  existing  leg- 
islatl<»  to  enable  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  whea .  program  now  in  being  to 
the  voluntary  terttflcate  wheat  program 
embraced  in  H  R.  6196.  the  wheat-cotton 
bUl  which  will  come  into  the  House  tills 
week  for  a  voU  on  acceptance  of  Senate 
amendmmts. 

I  requested  Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
the  Secretary  )f  Agriculture,  to  clarify 
the  authority  ;o  effectuate  this  transi- 
tion, and  I  new  have  his  response  as- 
suring me  that  the  Department  has  am- 
ple authwity  a  id  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible and  pra<  ticable  to  minimize  the 
difBculties  an<:  to  help  assure  orderly 
marketing  con  iitions  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 

With  the  per  nlssion  of  the  House,  I  am 
inserting  the  Secretary's  letter  In  the 
Appendix  of  th  b  Record.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

DePAKI  MKlfT  or  AcaiCULTTJKE. 

Waaf  ington,  DC,  April  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Habold  D.  C  ooLrr,  ■ 
Chairman.  Ucnut  Agriculture  Committee. 

Dkab  Ms.  CaAtaMAK:  It  has  come  to  our 
attentlon  that  a  question  has  arisen  relating 
to  the  transitloit  from  the  wheat  program 
currently  In  effe  rt  to  a  voluntary  certificate 
program. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  passed  In 
1962,  contains  ailequate  authority  to  facili- 


tate the  transition  to  the  voluntary  c^rtiflcate 
program.  Section  379g  (7  U3.C.  1379g)  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  the  program 
currently  In  effect  to  the  program  provided 
for  In  this  subtitle.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  author- 
ity shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to. 
the  authority  to  exempt  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom 
in  the  channels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  program  under  this  subtitle  from  the 
marketing  restrictions  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  379d,  or  to  sell  c^rUficates  to  persons 
owning  such  wheat  or  food  products  at  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine." 

In  addition,  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Act  of  19€2  contained  additional  explanation 
and  guidelines  tor  handling  the  transition. 
The  Senate  report  on  H.R.  6196  contains  simi- 
lar language. 

FoUowlng  passage  of  the  act  of  1962.  the 
Department  ol  Agriculture  worked  closely 
with  inroducers.  representatives  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  grain  trade,  and  Members  of 
Congress  In  developing  plans  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  wheat  certificate  program  and 
the  transition  to  the  program. 

Since  the  authority  contained  in  the  act 
remains  a  part  of  the  law,  and  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  appears 
again  in  the  Senate  committee  report,  there 
is  adequate  authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems inherent  In  the  transition  to  a  volun- 
tary wheat  certificate  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ciirrently 
studjrlng  this  situation  most  carefully  to 
determine  the  specific  details  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  program.  Obviously,  the 
situation  is  considerably  different  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  referen- 
dum carried  last  May.  New  crop  wheat  wUl 
be  harvested  In  about  2  months.  Trading  in 
futures  contracts  on  1964  crop  wheat  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time. 

The  trade  has  known  since  last  May  that 
a  transition  to  lower  prices  would  take  place 
and  iAa  had  lyjproxlmately  11  months  to 
take  this  into  consideration.  The  transition 
In  prices  has.  In  part,  already  occurred  and 
will  occur  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
H.R.  6196.  Therefore,  the  plans  worked  out 
last  year  for  handling  the  transition  un- 
der the  circumstances  that  then  existed  re- 
quire some  changes  for  handling  the  transi- 
tion under  the  present  circumstances.  De- 
partment representatives  have  recently  met 
again  with  trade  repr'^-cntatlves  and  are 
developing  plans  for  dealing  with  this 
situation. 

While  we  well  recognize,  and  believe  most 
of  the  Industry  recognizes,  the  dLfflcultles  in 
the  ciurent  situation,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Department  has  adequate  authority,  and  will 
do  everything  possible  and  practicable  to 
minimize  the  difficulties  and  to  help  assure 
orderly  marketing  conditions  during  the 
transition  period. 
Sincerely. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 


Men  at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or   NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 


written  by  Joe  Isakson,  which  appeared 
In  the  Fargo  Forum  for  March  27,  1964. 
This  thought-provoking  commentary 
by  an  Interested,  sincere  American 
should  be  studied  by  people  from  coast 
to  coast. 

The  article  follows: 

Men   at   Work 
(By  Joe  Isakson) 

A  few  days  ago  I  said  goodby.  reluctantly 
and*  painfully,  to  some  hard-earned  dollars 
and  sent  them  on  their  way  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office  In  Fargo. 

In  this  business  hub  of  eastern  North  Da- 
kota, they  will  be  turned  over  to  U.S.  tax 
collectors  to  serve  as  payment  on  my  esti- 
mated 1963  income. 

These  cherished  dollars,  gone  but  not  for- 
gotten, will  become  part  of  a  mighty  stream 
flowing  to  Washington  to  the  enormous  ex- 
penditures of  our  Republic,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  • 

They  come  from  the  midlands,  the  hinter- 
lands, the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the 
South. 

Soon.  I  fear,  they  will  lose  their  personal 
identity  and  become  »  part  of  a  vast  parade 
moving  to  Washington,  where  our  selected 
overlords  will  use  them  for  such  missions 
and  services  as  they  deem  proper. 

Somewhat  dej^tedly,  I  realize  that  not  all 
of  these  dollars  going  to  Washington  are 
efficiently  disbursed. 

Easy  spenders  and  wastrels  occasionally  dip 
their  fingers  into  the  golden  stream.  Per- 
haps they  are  my  dollars  they  are  plucking 
out — a  disturbing  prospect. 

So  it  is  only  nat\iral  to  speculate  about  the 
fate  of  these  dollars. 

Part  of  them  may  go  toward  President 
Johnson's  salary  and  the  operation  of  the 
White  House  establtslunent.  To  this  I  have 
no  objection. 

Nor  would  I  object  to  my  money  going  for 
the  salaries  of  Senators  Young  and  Burdick 
and  Representatives  Short  and  Andrews,  of 
North  Dakota. 

To  be  sure,  I  don't  always  agree  with  them, 
but  their  salaries  are  a  legitimate  expense  of 
Government. 

What  would  distress  me  beyond  measure, 
though,  is  the  thought  that  my  dollars  would 
be  used  to  fatten  the  pvirses  of  the  dictators 
of  South  America  or  the  maharajahs  of 
India. 

Or  to  purchase  extra  wives  for  a  Congolese 
dignitary  or  provide  an  air-conditioned  yacht 
for  the  King  of  Ethiopia. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  put  more  than 
$100  billion — your  dollars  and  mine — Into  a 
friendship  buying  movement  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Yet.  sadly,  experience  is 
showing  that  friends  do  not  always  stay 
bought. 

I  would  question  the  wisdom  of  pouring 
billions  into  new  colonies  in  Africa  which 
have  proven  they  are  Incapable  of  self- 
government. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  oppose  aid  to  our 
neighbors  abroad.  To  be  sure,  our  dollars 
•  have  performed  miracles  In  easing  hunger, 
pain  and  strife  of  millions  bom  Into  a  les.<i 
abundant  environment  than  ours.  Let  us  be 
thankful  we  have  had  the  means  with  which 
to  give. 

The  point  Is  that  our  dollars  must  be  spent 
wisely  and  efficiently.  aVways  giving  thougl  t 
to  their  source. 

One  can  only  hope  that  they  aren't  engaged 
in  such  misadventures. 

May  the  officials  In  Washington' remember 
that  these  mass  collections  include  the 
widow's  mite — the  money  she  might  have 
used  for  a  new  refrigerator — and  the  work- 
er's paycheck — the  money  he  might  have 
spent  for  a  better  vacation  or  a  new  furnace 
in  his  home. 

Before  our  dollars  become  a  meaningless 
tool  in  their  hands,  may  they  ponder  the  fact 
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that  these  anonymous  dollars,  though  quite 
Impenonal  In  the  maas.  come  out  of  th« 
sweat,  ttaa  blood,  and  the  tears  of  the  people 
of  America. 


Protperitj  or  DeprettioB? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MXSSOUU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6.  1964 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
a  new  twist  will  evidence  itself  in  the 
November  election.  On  the  one  hand  we 
will  be  told  that  this  is  a  time  of  great 
prosperity  and  no  one  should  "rock  the 
boat";  but  on  the  other  hand  we  will  be 
told  that  enormous  poverty  exists  and 
that  a  nationwide  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  called  for. 
Apparently  the  Johnson  administration 
wishes  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
Are  we  prosperous  or  poverty  stricken? 
If  according  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy 17  million  Americans  went  to  bed 
hungry  every  night  in  1960  and  now  ac- 
cording to  President  Johnson  30  million 
are  going  to  bed  hungry  at  night,  is  this 
cause  to  be  elated  over  the  performance 
of  the  New  Prtmtier? 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  excellent 
editorial  which  follows  from  the  Joplln, 
Mo.,  Globe  of  March  19, 1964 : 

PKOSPmiTT  OR  Depression? 

For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember,  poli- 
ticians at  election  time  have  talked  about 
helping  the  poor,  easing  taxes,  and  being 
frugal  in  government.  Being  one  of  the 
shrewdest  poUtlclans  of  our  times,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  FD.R.  school.  President  Johnson 
now  is  making  political  capital  of  these  old 
cliches. 

Viewed  realistically,  however,  there  are 
some  aspects  of  this  year's  old  campaign 
theme  song  that  it  will  pay  the  people  to 
think  through,  after  more  than  30  years  of 
bold  plundolng  of  their  resources  in  political 
exploitations. 

Are  we  in  a  period  of  "record  prosperity" 
or  an  era  of  depression?  It's  hard  to  tell 
from  reading  the  news  from  Washington. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  President  tells  us  the 
huge  tax  cut  already  Is  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, expanding  Industrial  plants  and  pro- 
duction to  create  new  Jobs,  with  gross  na- 
tional product  certain  to  shatter  all  records 
this  year. 

But  now  he  proposes  a  billion-dollar  outlay 
as  a  starter  on  a  far-ranging  "war  on  pov- 
erty" reminiscent  of  emergency  relief  meas- 
ures In  the  depression  thirties  when  we  really 
didnt  have  any  prosperity.  The  danger  In 
this  Is  that  it  easily  could  wipe  out  the  bene- 
fits of  the  tax  cut  and  plunge  the  country 
deeper  Into  Inflationary  debt. 

The  emphasis  at  the  outset  is  to  be  on 
helping  youths,  ages  16  to  21.  And  it's  hard 
to  argue  against  helping  young  people  to  get 
started.  But  one  wonders  how  useful  and 
productive  it  will  be  to  laxmch  them  into 
regimented,  sutwidlzed  lives  Indoctrinated 
with  the  philosophy  of  dependency  upon 
welfare  statism  as  a  way  of  life.  What  will 
be  the  reaction  of  the  parents  of  these 
youngsters  to  putting  them  Into  Govern- 
ment  work  camps? 

E>o  you  really  believe  there  are  such  vast 
numbers  of  school  dropouts  and  others  now 
tramping  the  streets,  so  dlscoiu'aged  and 
without  hope  as  to  Justify  the  drastic  action 


of  gathering  them  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
paternalistic  state?  Oongreee  bean  a  real 
respoDsibiUty.  regardless  of  politics,  to  search 
out  the  facts  as  to  this. 

Of  ooune.  the  wholesale  regimentation  of 
youth  la  only  the  beginning  of  this  gigantic 
boondoggle.  Also  proposed  aze  new  public 
works,  more  food  for  the  needy,  more  public 
housing  and  slum  clearance,  socialized  medi- 
cine, subsidized  mass  transit,  higher  mlnl- 
mvmi  wages,  extended  unemployment  cover- 
age, more  farm  and  small  business  aids,  et 
cetera. 

The  question  Is  how  long  will  a  tolerant 
people  permit  themselves  to  be  thus  bam- 
boozled and  marched  on  down  the  road  to 
totalitarianism,  with  their  youth  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  parade? 


National  League  of  Senior  Citizens  Sup- 
ports Quality  StabilizatioD  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  League  of  Senior  Citizens  is  on 
record  in  support  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  to  protect  members  with  limited 
funds  "from  the  danger  of  having  in- 
ferior merchandise  foisted  upon  them." 

The  resolution  states : 

This  measure  would  end  the  disreputable 
practlc  of  using  well-known  merchandise  as 
bait  or  loes  leader  advertising  to  lure  un- 
suspecting customers  into  stores  with  the 
full  Intent  ot  making  up  the  losses  on  such 
q\iaUty  merchandise  by  selling  them  cheap 
and  In  many  cases  foreign-made  merchandise 
at  high  markups. 

The  Resolution  points  out  that  passage 
of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  will  as- 
sure "senior  citizens  everywhere  that 
they  will  receive  quality  merchandise 
from  reliable  merchsuits  without  the 
danger  of  having  foisted  upon  them  in- 
ferior merchandise  which,  with  their 
limited   funds,   they   can   ill   afford." 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  league 
was  instructed  to  speak  for  its  200,000 
members  strongly  endorsing  S.  774  and 
HH.  3669,  otherwise  known  as  the 
quality  stabilization  measure  and  to 
make  known  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  this  resolution 
and  by  all  other  means  at  its  disposal, 
that  the  National  League  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens urges  immediate  favorable  action 
on  the  aforesaid  measure. 

Some  enemies  of  quality  stabilization 
have  inferred  that  senior  citizens  do  not 
want  the  measiue.  But  it  becomes  dally 
clearer  to  us  all,  that  if  the  true  bill  is 
understood,  without  prejudice,  it  Is  real- 
ized as  a  necessity  to  the  consumer  Just 
as  much  as  the  small  businessman. 

As  the  quality  stabilization  bill  moves 
to  the  floors  of  both  Houses,  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  the  sickness 
In  our  marketplaces  today  and  will  sup- 
port this  specific  remedy  as  but  one 
necessity  in  preserving  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  include  this 
resolution  of  the   National  League   of 


6eni<M'   Citizens   in   the   Congressional 
I^coRo: 

A  RasoLunoN  ih  Support  of  the  QuALrry 
Stabiuzation  Bnx  (8.  774  and  H.R.  3669) 

Whereas  this  measure  would  end  the  dis- 
reputable practice  of  using  well-known  mn-- 
chandlse  as  "bait"  or  "loes  leader"  advertis- 
ing to  lure  unsuspecting  customers  Into 
stores  with  the  full  Intent  of  making  up  the 
losses  on  such  quality  merchandise  by  sell- 
ing them  cheap  and  In  many  cases  foreign - 
made  merchandise  at  high  markups;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  designed  to  protect  estab- 
lished retail  merchandisers,  the  backbone  of 
the  Nation's  distributive  system,  frcm  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  predators  who  make 
no  contributions  to  our  conununities;  and 

Whereas  its  passage  will  protect  American 
retail  employees  from  being  thrown  out  of 
work  and  onto  relief  rolls  through  the  in- 
creasing influx  of  Inferior  foreign  goods, 
manufactured  with  cheap  labor;  and 

Whereas  senior  citizens  everywhere  need 
assurance  through  passage  of  this  legislation 
that  they  will  continue  to  receive  quality 
merchandise  from  reliable  merchants  with- 
out the  danger  of  having  foisted  upon  them 
inferior  merchandise  which,  with  their  lim- 
ited funds,  they  can  111  afford:  Therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  with  a 
membership  of  200,000,  strongly  endorse  S. 
774  and  H.R.  3669.  otherwise  known  as  the 
quality  stabilization  measure;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  said  board  of  directors 
Is  Instructed  to  make  known  to  the  C!ongres8 
of  the  United  States,  through  this  resolu- 
tion and  by  all  other  means  at  Its  dl^xisal, 
that  the  Nalonal  League  of  Senior  Citizens 
iirges  Inunedlate  favorable  action  on  the 
aforesaid  meas\u«;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Senates- 
Thomas  H.  Kxtchel  and  Congressman  Chet 
HoLiFizLD  be  requested  to  WOTk  with  the  full 
California  delegation  for  passage  of  this 
measure  In  the  Interest  of  senior  citizens 
and  all  other  consxmiers. 

Mtktle  Wm^iAMS, 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Board  of 
Directors,  National  league  of  Senior 
Citizens. 


Differences    in    Reports    of    Statistical 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6. 1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  a  press  release  which  incorpo- 
rates a  letter  from  Gteorge  Meany,  presi- 
dent, APL-CIO,  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz.  regarding  technical  differences  in 
the  reports  of  statistical  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Govemmait. 

The  press  release  follows: 

DiFFKRXNCIS      IN       RKFOKTS       OF       STATISTICAL 
AGXNCISB     or     THI     FD)ZBAL      CtoVXENMENT 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has 
urged  Secretary  of  Labor  W,  WlUard  Wirtz 
to  eliminate  spreading  confusion  about  the 
Impact  of  automation  which,  he  said,  has 
been  created  by  technical  differences  tn  the 
reports  of  various  statistical  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

In  a  letter  to  Wirtz,  dated  March  17  and 
made  public  March  ao,  Meany  proposed  a 
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In  addition,  the  Government's  statistics  on 
the  pace  of  rising  productivity  In  the  total 
private  economy  are  also  clear.  According 
to  the  President's  Economic  Report,  output 
per  manhour  in  the  private  economy  ac- 
celerated from  an  annual  rate  of  2.2  percent 
In  191^-47  to  a  yearly  pace  of  3.2  percent  in 
the  postwar  period.  1947-63.  Further  ac- 
celration  of  the  rate  of  productivity  advance 
Is  Indicated  by  the  Government's  report  that 
output' per  manhour  in  the  private  economy 
rose  at  a  yearly  rate  of  3.5  percent  In  1960-63. 
These  trends  are  also  clear. 

This  accleratlng  pace  of  productivity  ad- 
vance in  the  private  economy  as  a  whole, 
along  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  labor 
force,  Is  making  Is  difficult  to  reduce  the 
high  level  of  unemployment.  Public  con- 
fusion, based  on  technical  differences  about 
the  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  sector, 
can  only  serve  to  delay  the  national  policy 
decisions  required  to  achieve  and  sustain 
full  employment. 

As  for  the  manufacturing  sector.  Govern- 
ment technicians  may  differ  about  the  pre- 
cise rate  of  productivity  advance.  But  the 
facts  are  Irrefutable  that  employment  of  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  workers  declined 
1.5  million  between  1953  and  1963.  For  this 
workers  who  have  been  displaced  and  for 
those  threatened  by  displacement,  automa- 
tion, and  rapily  rising  productivity  are  very 
real. 

Actual  technical  differences  relate  to  the 
manufacturing  sector,  alone.  But  they  have 
been  translated  into  confusion  about  the 
entire  economy.  This  confusion  Is  needless. 
It  shoiUd  be  ended.  And  It  can  be  ended  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  differing  series  of 
output  and  productivity  figures  published  by 
the  various  Government  agencies. 

The  Government's  official  monthly  figures 
on  manufacturing  output  are  published  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  they  Imply  a  very 
rapid  rise  of  about  4  percent  a  year  in  man- 
ufacturing productivity  in  recent  years.  The 
Commerce  Department  publishes  at  least 
two  different  series  of  figures  on  manufactur- 
ing output,  which  imply  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  of  productivity  advance  In  factories. 
However,  the  most  recently  published  figures 
by  the  Commerce  Department  also  Indicate 
an  acceleration  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tivity from  an  anniial  rate  of  2.7  percent  In 
the  postwar  period,  1947-63,  to  a  yearly  pace 
of  3.7  percent  In  the  most  recent  years,  1960- 
63.  Yet  these  differences  have  been  enough 
to  create  sensational  headlines  and  confus- 
ing reports. 

These  technical  differences  must  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  an  Issue  as  Important 
as  the  pace  of  rising  productivity. 

I  urge  you  to  establish  a  top-level  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  technical  differences 
among  Government  agencies  on  the  statistics 
of  manufacturing  production  and  productiv- 
ity, with  authc«^ty  to  make  recommendations 
to  those  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  such  statistical  differences. 

The  American  public  has  a  right  to  the 
facts  and  the  Government  should  be  able  to 
provide  reasonably  reliable  statl.stlcs  on  out- 
put and  productivity  in  man\ilacturlng.  A 
top-level  committee  such  as  I  propose  can 
eliminate  the  statistical  differences  that 
cause  spreading  confusion  about  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  our  Nation. 


Dr.  Old*  To  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  0»  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr>  Glenn 
A.  Olds,  president  of  Springfield  College 


in  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  been  selected  to  help  organize  and 
operate  tiie  proposed  "Volunteers  for 
America"  phase  of  President  Johnson's 
antipoverty  program,  Sargent  Shrlver, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  antipc<verty  pro- 
gram, has  armounced.  Dr.  Olds  is  not 
only  a  master  administrator  and  educa- 
tor, but  he  is  an  innovator,  and  has 
breathed  new  life  into  Springfield  Col- 
lege since  becoming  its  president,  in  July 
1858. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  two  articles 
on  Dr.  Olds  from  the  Springfield  Union 
on  March  26  and  March  31,  and  an  edi- 
torial carried  in  the  Springfield  Union 
on  March  27 : 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Union,  Mar. 

26.  1964] 

Da.  Olds  To  Wak  on  Povbbtt 

Dr.  Glenn  A.  Olds,  president  of  Spring- 
field College,  has  agreed  to  help  organize 
and  operate  the  proposed  "Volunteers  for 
America"  phase  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's antipoverty  program,  it  was  announced 
In  Washington  Wednesday  by  Sargent  Shrlv- 
er. the  President's  chief  of  staff  in  the  anti- 
poverty  campaign. 

ONZ  or  THKEX  NAMED 

Dr.  Olds,  43,  was  one  of  three  men  enlist- 
ed by  Shrlver  to  lead  in  planning  three  key 
programs  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Others  are 
Dr.  Vernon  Roger  Alden.  40.  president  of  Ohio 
University  and  former  associate  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  and  Jack  T.  Con- 
way. 46.  executive  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
Industrial  Union  Department  and  former 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Dr.  Alden  will  develop  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed "Job  Corps."  a  group  of  up  to  100.000 
draft  rejects  and  school  dropouts  which  will 
be  given  Job  training,  education  and  work 
experience.  Conway  will  be  responsible  for 
making  guideline  •decisions  in  the  "Commu- 
nity Action"  program. 

Volunteers   for   America,    a    Peace    Corps- 
styled  organisation,  will  be  incorporated  into 
helping  wipe  out  pockets  of  poverty. 
STATtra  snu.  vAcmi 

Shriver  said  the  three  men  are  on  loan 
to  his  planning  group.  He  said  he  does  not 
know  whether  their  commitments  to  their 
Institutions  will  permit  them  to  head  the 
programs  If  Congress  passes  the  legislation. 

Asked  about  the  chances  of  the  poverty 
program  setting  through  Congress  In  this 
session,  Shriver  said  he  has  only  made  a  "sur- 
face reading"  on  Capltcrf  HIU  but  is  "rather 
optimistic." 

Naming  the  three  men  to  head  different 
phases  of  planning,  Shriver  said,  "is  an  effort 
to  make  plans  so  we  can  answer  some  of  the 
questions  Congressmen  are  asking." 

A  House  Education  and  Labor  subcommit- 
tee held  the  first  hearings  on  the  bill  last 
week. 

Dr.  Olds  began  his  duties  as  the  eighth 
president  of  Springfield  College  July  1.  1958, 
after  serving  as  director  of  the  Cornell 
United  Religious  Work  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

In  October  1961,  Dr.  Olds  declined  an 
offer  of  a  major  administrative  position  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  also  declined  a  second  proposal  that  he 
take  a  year's  leave  to  lend  his  educational 
administrative  experience  to  the  new  inter- 
national agency.  He  also  decided  at  that 
time  not  to  accept  a  third  offer  by  Peace 
Corps  officials  to  become  a  senior  consultant 
on  a  twice-weekly  basis. 

Springfield  College  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  the  international  Peace  Corps 
program,  notably  in  training  volunteers  for 
work  In  South  America. 

Dr.  Olds  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Willamette  University  In  Salem,  Oreg..  ana 
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a  bachelor  of  divinity  degree  from  Garrett 
Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston,  HI.,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  highest  distinction. 
He  later  received  a  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  Yale  University. 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Union,  Mar. 

26.  1964] 

D'k.    Olds  Takes   a   Challenge 

The  choice  of  Dr.  Glenn  Olds  to  organize 
and  head  the  Volunteers  of  America,  one  of 
three  key  programs  in  President  Johnson's 
proposed  "war  on  poverty,"  was  not  exactly 
surprising.  Over  the  past  2  \^  years  Dr.  Olds 
had  declined  three  offers  of  posts  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  '  He  has  been  close  to  that  pro- 
gram as  president  of  Springfield  College, 
which  has  done  an  important  training  Job 
for  the  Corps. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  this  time 
Dr.  OOlds  agreed  to  take  the  post  and,  hope- 
fully, will  be  able  to  put  his  administrative 
talent  to  use  in  a  promising  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  antipoverty  measure  is  ciurently 
the  subject  of  congressional  hearings,  and 
there  is  high  optimism  that  it  will  gain 
passage  this  session.  The  volunteers  of 
America  is  the  phase  designed  for  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps  type  of  mission— helping  to 
eliminate  pjoverty  where  it  is  concentrated. 
"Job  Corps"  and  "Community  Action"  are 
the  names  of  the  other  two  phases  of  the 
program. 

Dr.  Olds,  who  came  to  Springfield  College 
in  1958,  has  displayed  the  energy  and  imag- 
ination that  makes  him  an  excellent  choice 
for  the  antipoverty  post.  He  has  been  cred- 
ited with  revitalizing  the  curriculum  at 
Springfield  College  whUe  strengthening  the 
graduate  study  division  and  putting  new 
emphasis  on  the  college's  international  scope. 
In  6  years  Springfield  College  has  gained 
seven  new  buildings.  Scholarships  and  an- 
nual income  have  tripled,  and  the  annual 
budget  has  doubled.  Service  programs  have 
been  increased,  and  there  have  been  many 
other  improvements — for  students,  staff  and 
community.  And  Springfield  College's  grad- 
uates, Incidentally,  are  among  the  country's 
outstanding  workers  with  young  people  from 
all  environments,  including  the  poor  environ- 
ments where  inspiration  of  yoting  lives  is 
vital  to  self-improvement. 

As  to  the  office  of  Springfield  College,  Dr. 
Olds  has  said,  "It  is  not  the  coziest  spot  in 
the  world  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
loneliest.  But,  man  for  man,  hour  for  hotir, 
it  Is  surely  the  liveliest."  The  Job  of  wiping 
out  poverty  is  not  so  different  that  it  cant 
use  what  Dr.  Olds  has  to  offer. 


JFrom  the  Sjxlngfleld    (Mass.)    Union,  Mar. 

31,  1964] 
In    Charge    or    Volunteers — Poverty    War 
Role  Excnrs  D*.  Olds — Si»RiNGnELD  Col- 
lege President  Hopes  STtroENTS  Graduat- 
ing From  College,  R^ired  Folk  Will  Help 
Married  women  whoee  children  have  grown 
and  retired  persona  were  mentioned  Monday 
by  Dr.  Glenn  A.  Olds,  president  of  Spring- 
fied  College  as  "reservoirs"  which  could  pro- 
vide volunteers  for  the   "War  on  Poverty" 
program. 

NAMED  TO  POST 

Dr.  Olds,  who  last  week  was  named  by 
Sargent  Shriver.  President  Johnson's  chief 
of  staff  in  the  antipoverty  campaign,  to  lead 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed "Volunteers  for  America"  phase  of  the 
program,  added  that  he  felt  many  students 
graduaUng  from  college  would  be  willing  to 
"give  up  a  year"  to  serve  in  the  program  and 
that  returning  members  of  the  Peace  Ccnps 
would  be  a  large  source  of  personnel. 

'During  a  press  conference  at  the  college. 
Dr.  Olds  said  he  la  slated  to  appear  next 
Tuesday  before  a  House  education  and  labor 
subcommittee  to  familiarize  Congressmen 
with  the  phase  of  the  program  he  is  heading. 
He  said  that  although  Congress  has  -yet  to 


enact  legislation  for  the  antipoverty  program, 
preliminary  planning  "commenced  immedi- 
ately" after  he  agreed  to  be  "on  loan"  to 
Shriver's  group.  He  termed  Shriver  "a  hu- 
man dynsimo." 

Dr.   Olds   said   the   plan   is   designed    "to 
break  the  back  of  the  cycle  of  poverty"  and 
that  every  phase  would  be  staffed  In  depth. 
rolz  is  exciting 

"My  role  Is  not  tidy  tut  from  my  point  of 
view,  it  Is  more  excising,"  Dr.  Olds  said.  He 
said  the  Volunteers  fc«"  America,  a  Peace- 
Corps-style  organization,  will  be  incorporated 
into  helping  to  wipe  out  pockets  of  poverty 
and  added  he  would  get  "immediate  ex- 
posure" to  those  pockets. 

The  Springfield  College  president  noted  he 
is  not  unfamiliar  with  poverty  as  he  worked 
with  Indians  in  Oregon  and  other  States  and 
also  did  youth  work  in  Chicago's  South  Side. 

"I  have  been  battling  poverty  all  my  life," 
he  said. 

Dr.  Olds  SELid  that  while  on  loan  to  the 
antipoverty  program,  he  would  be  working 
3  days  a  week  on  the  program  and  4  days 
at  the  college.  He  said  college  trustees  "felt 
on  the  whole  that  our  responsibility  to  these 
programs  has  been  constant  and  if  I  felt  I 
could  do  both  Jobs,  I  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  try." 

Dr.  Olds  said  the  "magnitude  of  involve- 
ment" will  be  clearer  in  a  few  weeks  and 
that  his  main  Ices  would  be  "sleep  and  my 
family." 

"This  is  descriptive  of  most  of  the  people 
I  met  in  Washington,"  Dr.  Olds  said,  "but 
there  is  a  deep  conviction  that  this  problem 
of  poverty  has  to  be  licked  •  •  •  studies 
correlate  that  if  you  are  bom  into  poverty, 
you  hardly  ever  get  out." 

Dr.  Olds  said  the  proposed  legislation 
projects  5,000  volunteers  in  the  phase  of  the 
program  he  Is  organizing  and  it  is  possible 
States  and  cities  may  train  more  volunteers. 

Dr.  Olds  said  he  hopes  to  get  Stan  Musial, 
recently  apf>ointed  to  head  the  President's 
Youth  Fitness  Coimcll,  and  other  well- 
known  athletes  to  become  "volunteers"  even 
on  a  part-time  basis,  to  aid  In  combating 
youth  problems. 

"Our  athletes  are  wonderful  human  beings 
and  have  an  impact  on  youth — I  believe  they 
will  be  ueful  in  this  program,"  he  said. 


End  Ranaround  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis  in  an  edi- 
torial April  3  put  in  proper  perspective 
the  issue  facing  Congress  on  the  second 
effort  to  get  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion adopted. 

I  commend  the  full  text  of  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues: 

End  Runarouno  Congress 

on  February  26,  the  House  voted  208-189 
to  km  an  administration  bUl  authorizing 
$312  mlllloti  as  our  contribution  to  a  pro- 
posed $760  million  Increase  in  lending  funds 
for  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tlMi.  The  Representatives  sent  the  meas- 
ure back  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  burial,  but  it  didn't  die. 

Down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  came  the  first- 
string  ambulance  team  to  rescue  this  first 
Important  casualty  of  Mr.  Johnson's  tenure. 


The  committee  held  new  hearings  late  la 
March. 

The  bill  must  not  be  passed  by  the  House; 
the  reasons  are  numerous  and  convincing. 

Essentially,  the  scheme  is  an  end  run 
around  the  tight  restrictions  on  foreign  aid 
written  by  Congress  in  recent  years  and  an 
attempt  to  increase  that  aid  while  not  ad- 
vertising it  as  such. 

The  IDA  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank. 
It  now  has  $1  billion  in  lending  power  and 
it  dispenses  these  loans  for  50  years  at  no 
interest  charge  whatever,  with  a  minuscule 
carrying  fee  of  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 
We  are  being  asked  to  help  underwrite  a 
near  doubling  of  that  lending  power.  We 
should  not. 

While  w;  already  contribute  42  percent  of 
the  funds,  our  voting  p>ower  is  limited  to  26 
percent. 

The  IDA  has  power  to  send  our  dollars  to 
countries  which  have  seized  our  property 
without  payment  and  which  have  been  cut 
off  from  foreign  aid  by  Congress. 

It  can  Itud  to  Red  and  quasi -Red  states 
such  as  Yugoslavia,  Ghana,  and  British 
Guiana. 

The  Association  can  circumvent  the  con- 
gressional requirement  that  our  dollars  be 
used  to  promotie  free  enterprise,  not  social- 
ism. As  an  example,  it  Is  possible  that  In- 
dia, denied  tax  dollars  by  Congress  for  its 
big  socialistic  steel  mill  at  Bokaro.  can 
get  them  through  the  IDA. 

Some  recipients  of  IDA  loans  have  been 
going  through  the  chow  line  twice;  first 
picking  up  regular  foreign  aid  from  the 
united  States  and  then  IDA  dollars. 

There  is  no  buy-America  requirement  that 
our  contributions  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  This  makes  any  loans  to  IDA  an 
even  greater  threat  to  the  gold  crisis  and 
balance-of-payments  situation  than  foreign 
aid.  In  addition,  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
we  will  ever  get  the  money  back — even  in 
50  years. 

Abuses  have  appeared.  Both  Nehru  and 
Chiang  ECal-shek  have  been  fovmd  mAfcing 
a  killing  by  relendlng  these  no-Interest 
funds  to  their  own  people  at  handsome  and 
sometimes  usurious  rates — up  to  12  percent. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  out  foreign  aid. 
then  we  ought  to  have  control  over  where  It 
goes  and  to  whom  and  for  what.  If  IDA 
wants  more  funds  let  it  get  those  funds 
somewhere  else.  We  are  already  carrying 
too  much  of  the  load. 


Enactment  of  S.  792  Urged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  S.  Myers,  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Michigan 
United  Conservation  Clubs,  strongly  urg- 
ing enactment  of  S.  792,  to  establish  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Area. 

Mr.  Myers  speaks  on  behalf  of  60,000 
devoted,  dedicated,  and  enthusiastic  con- 
servationists of  the  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Clubs,  of  which  he  is  an 
outstanding  member. 

I  feel  this  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
deserves  and  requires  the  early  attention 
of  Congress  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the 
people. 
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Michigan  United  Con- 
lonproflt  organization  of 
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a  mosi  important  bill, 
other  responsible  organ- 
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ably will  be  approved  on  something  of  a 
"regional"  basis,  and  that  the  Indiana  IXmes 
Is  being  strongly  considered  ahead  of  Sleep- 
ing Bear. 

We  point  out  that  the  Indiana  Dvmes  site 
cannot  oom.pare  with  Sleeping  Bear  as  a  re- 
gion of  unparalleled  beauty  and  capacity  for 
offering  many  different  kinds  of  recreation 
to  millions  of  people.  However,  passage  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  bill  this  year  woiild  kill 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  lakeshore 
area  at  Sleeping  Bear  at  the  present,  and 
would  seriously  endanger  Its  chances  In  the 
future. 

S.  792  as  amended  Is  an  excellent  compro- 
mise bill  which  would  give  Michigan  badly 
needed  recreation  area  and  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic asset. 

We  most  strongly  urge  that  you  contact  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Parks  Subcommit- 
tee with  a  request  that  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Area  bill,  S.  792. 
be  given  highest  priority  and  consideration. 
Thank  you, 

O.  S.  Mters. 
President,    Michigan    United    Conserva- 
tion Clubs. 


The  3  Years  of  Alianza 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n.oamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  36 
months  ago  the  charter  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  signed  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uriiguay. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  hailed  as  a 
dream  plan  to  cure  Latin  America's 
Ills,  has  become  a  painful  process,  but  in 
spite  of  everything  it  is  pushing  ahead. 
Considering  the  enormous  problems  to  be 
met.  it  is  not  surprising  it  has  had  diflQ- 
culties.  Pulling  up  underdeveloped  econ- 
omies in  which  people  and  attitudes  In 
qiany  instances  have  to  be  changed  Is 
not  a  job  to  be  done  in  3  years,  nor  in 
three  decades. 

Eight  nations  have  develop>ed  compre- 
hensive economic  plans.  Since  August 
1961,  10  nations  have  adopted  agrarian 
reform  programs,  making  a  total  of  13 
with  effective  land  reform  plans;  four 
other  coimtries  have  submitted  plans  to 
their  legislature. 

Most  of  the  coimtries  have  taken  steps 
toward  attainment  of  the  tax  reform 
goals  outlined  in  the  Alliance  charter. 
Eleven  countries  have  Increased  Income 
tax  rates,  particularly  on  large  income, 
and  two  nations,  Guatemala  and  Uru- 
guay, have  imposed  an  income  tax  for 
the  first  time. 

The  most  visible  evidence  of  the  Alli- 
ance accomplishments  has  been  provided 
by  projects  undertaken  to  further  social 
progress — in  housing,  public  health,  and 
education. 

On  March  13,  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Miami 
Herald,  one  of  the  toremoBt  newspapers 
in  our  Nation,  carried  an  article  entitled, 
"The  3  Years  of  Alianza,"  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 


The  Challenge  Remains:   The  3  Years  of 
Alianza 

It  was  3  years  ago  today  that  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  speaking  to  a  group  of  diplo- 
mats at  a  White  House  reception,  sent  a 
fresh  breeze  of  hope  through  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Kennedy  announced  a  lO-polnt  pro- 
gram of  mutual  assistance  luder  which  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  a  hemi- 
sphere would  be  uplifted. 

The  grand  design,  the  most  sweeping  pro- 
posal of  its  kind  ever  made,  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"If  we  are  successful,"  said  the  President, 
"if  our  effort  is  bold  enoiigh  and  determined 
enough,  then  the  close  of  this  decade  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
American  experience.  The  living  standards 
of  every  American  family  will  be  on  the 
rise — basic  education  wiU  be  available  to 
all — hunger  will  be  a  forgotten  experience — 
the  need  for  massive  outside  help  will  have 
passed — most  nations  will  have  entered  & 
period  of  self-sustaining  growth  and.  al- 
though there  will  be  much  to  do,  every 
American  republic  will  be  the  master  of  its 
own  revolution  and  its  own  hope  and  prog- 
ress." 

It  was  a  grandiose  dream,  eloquently  pre- 
sented, and  }t  was  greeted  with  universal  ac- 
claim. 

Now  that  3  of  the  10  milestones  have  been 
passed,  where  does  the  AUiance  stand?  The 
way  has  been  marked  by  disappointments 
and  frustrations.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints, criticisms  of  redtape  and  lack  of  co- 
operation. In  some  eotin tries  enthusiasm 
has  waned,  in  others  there  is  resistance  in 
high  places. 

Yet  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  emptiaslze 
the  negative.  The  Alliance  has  some  notable 
successes.  In  some  countries  it  has  sur- 
passed the  hope. 

There  have  been  tax  reform,  land  reform, 
improvement  in  housing  and  schools  in  al- 
most every  country.  Almost  600,000  families 
have  been  resettled  on  their  own  land.  More 
than  160.000  agricultural  loans  have  been 
made,  900  hospitals  have  been  built  and 
700  cities  helped  to  get  pure  water  supplies. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  t>een  used  to  devel- 
op indvistry,  mining  and  fisheries. 

Administrative  changes  have  brought  Lat- 
in American  leaders  to  posts  of  decision.  The 
nations  have  gained  valuable  experience  in 
working  together.  This  sense  of  common 
interest  Is  more  widespread  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  Job  has  not  t)een  done  but  few  ex- 
pected it  to  be  at  this  point.  If  it  has  not 
realized  its  aim.  the  Alliance  at  least  has 
demonstrated  its  potential.  It  is  as  much  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  today  as  it  was 
on  March  13,  1961. 

As  the  diplomats  gather  in  Washington 
again  this  weekend  to  hear  another  Presi- 
dent reaffirm  the  goals,  Mr.  Kennedy's  3- 
year-old  words  have  the  same  moving  appli- 
cation : 

"Our  unfulfilled  task  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied  as- 
piration for  economic  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  freemen 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
Institutions." 


A  Tribute  to  President  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  MSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  6.  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  sister. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Byrnes,  sent  me  the  en- 
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closed  poem.  It  is  so  expressive  that  I 
could  not  resist  having  it  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  posterity. 
You  know,  as  do  many  others,  that  the 
great,  great  majority  of  Americans  still 
believe  in  the  words,  "For  Ctod  and  Coun- 
try," in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  believe, 
too,  that  God  should  be — and  must  be — 
revered  in  the  marketplace,  in  schools, 
and  in  our  daily  lives. 

The  majority  of  Americans  believe 
there  can  be  no  peace  without  justice  and 
no  justice  without  God. 

The  poem  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  President  Kennedy 

The  traitor's  deed  is  done.    The  fatal  bullet 

spent. 
We  can  now  but  deeply,  mourn  our  fallen 

President. 
And   fall   he   did   as    some   great   oak,    with 

sounds  that  shook  the  earth. 
For  his   was  greatness  seldom  known,  who 
now  will  Judge  his  worth. 

O  Lord  how  wrong  it  seems  to  take  a  man  so 

young, 
Whose  selfless  work  on  earth  had  only  Just 

ijegun. 
Through  our  grief  and  mourning  please  let 

us  understand; 
For  being  merely  mortal  we  see  no  master 

plan.  . 

We  only  knew  our  hero.    We  loved  our  noble 

Chief. 
His  width  and  breadth  foreshadowed  all.    We 

sit  In  futile  grief. 

God  rest  you  mighty  champion,  to  the  halls 

where  good  men  go. 
Well  cherish  every  moment  we  had  you  here 

below. 

— Al  Cardamone 


Panama  Canal  Zone:  Key  Spot  for  Con- 
trol of  Round-the-world  Strategic 
Waterways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Red  inspired,  led,  and  directed 
January  9,  1964.  mob  assaults  on  the 
Canal  Zone  requiring  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
Army  to  protect  U.S.  citizens,  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  from  a  bath  of 
rape,  murder,  pillage,  and  sabotage,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  and  the  Congress 
have  gained  a  deeper  perspective  of  the 
long-range  strategic  aims  behind  what 
has  been  a  veritable  deluge  of  commu- 
nistic revolutionary  propaganda  for  co- 
existence, disarmament,  and  peace. 

Although  many  of  our  citizens  have 
be'm  badly  confused  by  the  barrage  of 
words,  the  real  Red  aims  behind  It  are 
clear.   They  are : 

First.  The  undermining  and  fatal 
weakening  of  NATO.  CENTO,  and 
SEATO. 

Second.  The  recognition  by  the  West 
of  the  permanent  control  by  the  Soviet 
of  European  captive  nations  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  including  the  Eastern 
Zone  of  Germany. 

Tliird.  A  nonaggression  agreement  be- 


tween the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

Fourth.  The  partial  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Europe. 

Fifth.  The  permanent  separation  of 
Berlin  from  West  Germany. 

Sixth.  The  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  overthrow  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Seventh.  The  creation  of  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  stability  of  communistic  re- 
gimes by  expanding  trade  between  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  West. 

Eighth.  The  establishment  of  a  firm 
Soviet  beachhead  in  the  Near  East  in  the 
interest  of  communistip  leadership  over 
the  entire  area. 

Ninth.  The  control  of  the  three  great 
maritime  crossroads  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
Malay  barrier  routes,  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  situation  in  the  Caribbean,  fea- 
tured by  the  securing  of  revolutionary 
beachheads  in  Cuba  on  the  north,  and  in 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  on  the 
south,  with  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  the  key  objective,  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  crisis  in  Panama  is  an  important 
part  of  tlie  overall  revolutionary  program 
for  gaining  control  of  such  strategic  wa- 
ter routes. 

In  this  connection,  the  Red  program  is 
far  advanced,  with  Egypt  under  pro-Red 
Nasser  controlling  the  Suez  Canal  and 
routes  across  the  Malay  Barrier  domi- 
nated or  seriously  threatened.  Were  the 
United  States  to  surrender  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Red  domination  of 
round-the-world  water  routes  would  be 
nearing  completion.  The  conquests  so 
far  accomplished  in  these  regards  could 
have  been  accomplished  only  through 
the  services  of  a  highly  trained  general 
staff  of  transcendant  capacity.  In  fact, 
their  pei-formance  establishes  them  as 
among  the  most  audacious  strategists  In 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  has  been 
chosen  for  more  turmoil  In  the  future 
than  we  have  had  In  the  past.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  when  Khru- 
shchev delivered  his  blistering  attack  on 
U.S.  presence  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1964,  at  Kalinin,  Premier  Castro 
of  Cuba  was  present. 

With  the  United  States  preoccupied  in 
several  key  spots  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  our  leaders  absorbed  in  the 
coming  presidential  campaign,  it  Is  only 
natural  that  certain  foreign  countries  are 
seeking  their  own  advantages  to  the  dis- 
tress of  our  country. 

A  perceptive  article  on  the  behavior  of 
foreign  nations  at  this  time  by  David 
Lawrence  was  published  in  the  February 
20,  1964,  issue  of  the  Evening  Stv  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  this  article  supplements  what  my 
distinguished  and  scholarly  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  ,  and  others  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized in  addresses  in  the  Congress,  I 
quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

The  Behavior  of  Foreign  Nations — Series  of 
Crises  for  United  States  Expected  After 
November's  PREsroENxiAL  Election 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
What's  going  on  beneath  the  surface  today 
in  natlohal  as  well  as   international  affairs 
can  make  the  year   1965  perhaps  the  most 


critical  in  thils  century.  During  the  8  months 
before  the  presidential  election,  steps  will  be 
taken  by  foreign  governments  which  could 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  series  of  crises 
that  may  begin  to  emerge  after  the  presi- 
dential election  November  3. 

What  gives  most  concern  at  present  Is  the 
behavior  of  the  foreign  governments  which 
have  deliberately  construed  the  current  elec- 
tion campaign  in  this  country  as  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  put  into  effect  policies 
beneficial  to  themselves  but  harmful  to  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  presidential  elections  occur 
at  a  fixed  time  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  cannot  be  postponed  to  a  more 
opportune  moment,  as  under  the  parliamen- 
tary system.  Foreign  governments  know  that 
American  presidential  campaigns  are  lengthy 
affairs,  and  that  no  President  Is  going  to  riste 
his  chance  for  reelection  by  plunging  this 
country  into  a  military  crisis  which  could 
demand  the  drafting  of  more  boys  and  cause 
the  interruption  of  the  normal  lives  of  many 
citizens— to  say  nothing  of  the  impact  on 
the  economic  situation  as  a  whole. 

Confident  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  virtually  stalemated  Into  a  posture 
of  Inaction,  foreign  governments  feel  free  to 
pursue  their  disturbing  policies  without  fear 
of  reprisals.  This  not  only  is  true'  with 
respect  to  Castro  in  Cuba,  but  is  related  to 
the  arrogant  behavior  of  Panama  and  fric-'' 
tlon  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

So  far  as  southeast  Asia  is  concerned,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  has  deterio- 
rated, and  there  are  hints  that  Amertcan 
miliUiry  forces  will  be  withdrawn  after  No- 
vember. This  will  be  construed  as  a 
humiliating  defeat  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Were  it  not  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  is  conceivable  that  the  United  Stetes 
would  take  a  more  forthright  position  not 
only  in  southeast  Asia  but  toward  her  own 
allies  who  have  created  ill  feeling  in  the 
United  States  by  increasing  their  trade  with 
Red  China  as  well  as  with  Cuba. 

The  strategy  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  to  do  nothing  which 
wlU  aggravate  or  escalate  the  International 
situation.  There  is  a  tendency  in  ofliclal 
quarters  to  soft-pedal  what  is  going  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  press  is  not  being  given  all  the 
facts  about  Government  moves  on  the  Inter- 
national front  or  even  about  the  happenings 
inside  Latin  America,  some  of  which  may  well 
be  more  threatening  than  outwardly  would  ^ 
appear.  Policymaking  seems  to  be  predicated 
on  the  theory  that  the  Nation  wants  peace 
at  any  prlcp  and  that  this  Is  the  way  to  win 
a  presidential  election. 

Past  experience  should,  however,  have 
taught  a  lesson.  In  1918,  President  Wilson 
was  reelected  on  the  campaign  slogans  "Peace 
and  Prospei  iiy"  and  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
But  within  6  months  after  the  election,  the 
United  Sta'"":  entered  World  War  I. 

President  Roosevelt  campxalgned  for  reelec- 
tion in  1940  with  the  cry,  "I  hate  war."  But 
a  year  after  the  election,  the  United  States 
was  plungAi  Into  World  War  II. 

In  both  instances,  the  assumption  of  the 
enemy  was  that  the  United  States,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  would  not  enter  the  war.  The 
Kaiser's  government  was  confident  of  this 
and  went  on  torpedoing  American  ships  at 
sea  In  the  '  Mef  that  the  United  States  would 
not  take  military  action.  Hitler  also  was 
sure  thut  this  country  would  not  enter 
World  War  II  in  Europe  and  later  persuaded 
Japan  to  atiack  the  United  States  on  the 
supposition  that  America  would  become  so 
preoccupied  with  the  conflict  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  be  of 
much  assistance  in  fighting  the  war  in 
Europe. 

Throughout  these  grave  periods  of  history, 
foreign  governments  liave  underestimated 
the  resoluteness  of  the  American  people. 
The  Communist  policy  at  the  moment  is  to 
talk  about  disarmament  and  peaceful  co- 
existence, but  the  Communist  drive  to  tak« 
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State  aid  Local  Elort*  To  Reduce  PoTerty 
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Smith  Re3naold3  Foundation,  and   the  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation. 

Last  September,  with  the  money  promised 
and  the  plan  outlined.  Governor  Sanford 
gave  the  challenge  that  was  echoed  4  months 
later  by  the  President: 

"I  have  come  to  believe."  the  Governor 
said,  "that  charity  and  relief  are  not  the 
best  answers  to  human  suffering,  that  the 
schools  are  not  the  answer  so  long  as  only  a 
third  or  a  half  of  our  students  finish  school, 
that  the  wealth  of  America  Is  not  the  answer 
if  many  families  have  50-some  cents  a  day 
per  person  for  all  expenses  '" 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Governor  went  on. 
"we  want  to  go  Into  a  few  communities  and 
say  to  the  leaders  of  schools,  government, 
welfare,  health,  charity:  'Look,  let's  work 
together,  let's  see  if  together  In  a  few  neigh- 
borhoods near  here  we  can't  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  give  these  children  a  better 
chance.'  " 

Fifty-one  communities,  both  urban  and 
rural,  put  together  suggested  plans  of  action. 

By  mld-Aprll,  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram will  have  chosen  10  of  these  communi- 
ties as  sites  for  projects  entitled  to  finan- 
cial help.  The  local  communities  will  oper- 
ate the  interracial  projects  and  underwrite 
part  of  the  cost. 

The  proposed  projects  Include  preschool 
teaching  centers,  designed  to  offset  bad  home 
environments;  counseling  and  Job  training; 
remedial -education  centers;  adult-education 
courses,  and  services  in  budgeting  and  home 
care  for  low-income  families. 

Funds  also  will  be  used  to  establish  a 
learning  laboratory,  near  both  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke 
University  at  Durham,  to  study  methods  of 
teaching  slow  learners  and  problem  children 
and  to  Improve  teaching  instruction. 

The  antlpoverty  planners  will  also  seek  to 
recruit  college  graduates  to  work  for  a  year 
or  two  In  the  project  communities  as  part 
of  a  sort  of  domestic  Peace  Corps. 

All  of  these  North  Carolina  projects — Just 
as  the  Federal  program  unveiled  today  by 
President  Johnson — will  focus  largely  on 
young  people,  seeking  to  help  them  escape 
from  the  poverty  In  which  their  families 
have  been  trapped  for  generations. 

While  generally  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  progressive  of  Southern 
States,  North  Carolina  has  widespread  pov- 
erty, particularly  among  Negroes,  who  con- 
stitute nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population. 

"Definitions  of  poverty  vary."  the  State 
antlpoverty  planners  noted  in  their  policy 
booklet.  "But  whatever  the  definition,  the 
record  in  North  Carolina  is  distressing." 
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Labor  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jor task  confronting  us  in  the  domestic 
farm  labor  field  today  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  is  the  task  of  matching  unemployed 
workers — a  figure  totaling  496,000  in 
California  alone — with  the  labor  require- 
ment§  of  our  Nation's  agricultural  grow- 
ers and  producers.  It  Is  a  task  which 
has  been  tragically  ignored  to  date  be- 
cause of  the  mass  importation  of  bra- 
ceros — 187,000  in  1963 — but  one  which 
now  demands  our  attention  and  action. 


In  a  thoughtful,  thought-provoking 
address  delivered  recently  in  California, 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  John  Henning,  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem requires.  It  is  not  an  address  whicTi 
poses  all  the  answers,  nor  does  it  pre- 
tend to.  But  its  i^ecommendations  are 
sound.  Its  approach  is  searching  and 
constructive,  £uid  it  deserves  our  close 
and  careful  attention. 
The  address  follows: 
Developing   a  Sottnd  Domestic   Farm  Labor 

Program 
(Address  by  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John 
F.  Henning,  before  a  Conference  on  the 
Development  of  a  Domestic  Agricultural 
Labor  Force  Cosponsored  by  the  State  of 
California  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Lalaor.  Sacramento,  Calif..  Friday,  March  13, 
1964) 

I  Join  Governor  Brown  In  cochairing  this 
conference  today  with  a  viewpoint  shaped 
from  two  different  so\irces.  The  first  in- 
volves my  background  as  a  native  Calif  or - 
nian;  one  fully  appreciative  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  agricultural  Industry  to  this 
State,  one  long  familiar  with  the  history 
and  application  of  Public  Law  78  here. 

The  second  Involves  my  present  role  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Manpower  Administrator, 
in  which  capacities  I  am  dally  forced  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  unemployment  in  our 
country  has  been  above  the  6-percent  rate 
for   some   76  consecutive  months. 

So  I  am  here  with  two  primary  considera- 
tions in  mind.  I  am  deeply  Interested  per- 
sonally in  seeing  California  make  a  success- 
ful transition  from  an  admixture  of  foreign 
and  domestic  farm  labor  to  a  sound  and 
effective  program  of  domestic  farm  labor 
alone.  And  through  such  a  transition,  I 
also  want  to  see — here  and  elsewhere — how 
many  unemployed  Americans  can  be  put  to 
work. 

What  is  the  basic  situation  which  has 
brought  us  together  today?  Essentially, 
three  factors  are  involved.  CallfCM^ia's  major 
cities  continue  to  be  burdened  with  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  no  (ewer  than  22 
of  them  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor's  most  recent  estimate.  Secondly,  in 
a  State  in  which  agriculture  is  such  a  mas- 
sive economic  factor,  the  truth  that  no  other 
industry  is  advancing  technologically  at  a 
faster  rate  is  becoming  more  painfully  ap- 
parent In  human  terms  with  each  passing 
year.  And  following  upon  this  fact,  finally. 
Is  the  consequent  rural  exodus  to  the  cities, 
compounding  the  already  existent  urban  un- 
employment problem. 

Despite  this  situation,  our  State  has  con- 
tinued over  these  past  years  to  depend 
heavily  upon  the  Importation  of  foreign 
farm  labor.  Under  Public  Law  78,  last  year, 
the  Nation  used  some  187,000  braceros.  Of 
this  total,  fully  111,000  came  to  California. 

I  don't  think  that  any  of  us  any  longer 
dispute  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  con- 
tradictory farm  employment  policy  has  been 
the  persistent  maintenance  of  substandard 
living  conditions  for  a  significant  proportion 
of  California's  citizens. 

Housing  is  a  case  In  point.  Just  3  weeks 
ago.  Governor  Brown  placed  the  following 
revelations  before  housing  subcommittees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  Washington. 
"More  than  80  percent  of  farmworker  fam- 
ilies live  in  dwellings  which  violate  stand- 
ards of  health,  safety,  and  comfort. 

'Nearly  75  percent  of  the  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  general  fleldworkers  are  dilapi- 
dated or  deteriorated. 

"Pit  privies  still  serve  33  percent  of  the 
dwellings  occupied   by  general   fieldworkers. 
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"Thirty  percent  of  the  dwellings  have  no 
bathing  faculties  and  2S  percent  lack  even 
a  kitchen  sink  with  ninnlng  water." 

It  Is  this  very  kind  of  poverty  that  our 
present  national  administration  believes  an 
..Intensive  Federal-State  effort  should  remove 
from  the  land.  Certainly,  In  such  an  effort, 
California's  present  farm  employment  prac- 
tices can  no  longer  be  countenanced. 

Indeed,  with  the  expiration  of  Public  Law 
78.  they  won't  be.  The  primary  problem  be- 
fore us  now,  whatever  our  self-interests,  is 
that  of  successfully  matching  California's 
unemployed  workers  with  the  labor  require- 
ments of  the  growers.  At  the  moment,  there 
are  some  496,000  unemployed  workers  in 
California. 

In  this  respect.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
basic  position  taken  last  month  before  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  by  the  CouncU  of 
California  Growers.  It  has  adopted  a  wel- 
come attitude  of  acceptance  of  the  end  of 
Public  Law  78.  It  envisions  no  new  foreign 
farm  labor  program,  nor  do  we  envision  the 
use  of  Public  Law  414  as  a  substitute  for 
Public  Law  78.  The  council  of  growers  has 
recognized  the  twin  jM-oblems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  associated  with  agriculture 
In  our  State,  and  has  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  embark  upon  an  intensive  worker 
recruitment  program. 

In  this  position,  the  growers  will  have  the 
proper  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Its  Bureau  of  B&ployment  Security, 
and  the  Bureau's  Farm  Labor  Service.  In 
the  development  and  expansion  of  this  posi- 
tion, we  stand  ready  to  lend  our  assistance  In 
accord  with  the  provision  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act. 

Following  upon  its  basic  statement  of 
policy,  the  Council  of  Growers  has  called  for 
a  series  of  studies  designed  to  chart  a 
course  for  the  future.  These  would  Include 
the  following:  a  determination  of  the  actual 
number  of  farmworkers  needed  In  California 
on  a  county-by-county,  crop-by-crop, 
month-by-month  basis;  a  projection  on  the 
pace  of  mechanization  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  these  Jobs  will  be  available 
before  being  replaced  by  machines;  a  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  State  and  the  Nation  who  are 
qualified,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the 
temporary  farm  Jobs  available;  a  study  of  the 
wages,  housing,  transportation  and  other  re- 
quirements which  these  workers  feel  they 
would  need  to  accept  farm  employment. 

These  recommendations  should  and  will 
be  an  Integral  part  of  the  business  of  this 
conference. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  would  put 
forth  an  allied  proposal.     There  have  been, 
over  the  course  of  the  past  20  years  or  so,  a 
series  of   landmark  studies  In  the  field   of 
farm   labor   through  which  a  great  deal  of 
Information  has  been  developed  on  our  needs 
in    housing,    health    services,    schools,    and 
other  community  facilities.     The  following 
national  studies  come  to  mind:  the  1961  re- 
port of  President  Truman's  original  Commis- 
sion   on   Migratory   Labor,    the    1957   report 
of    consultation    of    migratory    farm    labor 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  1959  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
consultants  report,  the  1969  public  hearings 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor,   the   Agriculture  Department's  study 
of   migratory   farmworkers   in    the    mldcon- 
tlnent  streams. 

Non-Federal  studies  relating  specificaUy 
to  our  California  situation  are  also  signifi- 
cant. A  State  senate  committee  reported. 
In  both  1961  and  1963,  on  California's  Farm 
Labor  Problems.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia released  In  1963  a  study  of  Seasonal 
Labor  in  California  Agriculture.  The  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute's  1963  projections 
on  farm  labor  requirements  are  contained 
In  Its  California's  Economy  In  1970.  And, 
of  course,  recent  hearings  on   housing  for 


domestic  migrants  by  a  State  senate  com- 
mittee were  reported  on  In  January. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  many  If  not  all  of 
the  needs  have  already  been  Identified,  and 
that  we  ought  now  to  synthesize  these 
studies  and  then  develop  an  action  pro- 
gram, soon,  to  meet  the  problems  apparent. 
At  the  heart  of  any  such  action  program 
would  be  an  agreed  ccmmltment  to  the 
principle  that  effective  Intrastate  recruiting 
Is  both  feasible  and  practical.  Last  month 
was  marked  by  a  step  which  I  believe  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  proving  that  It  Is. 

The  California  State  Employment  Service 
completed  negotiations  with  a  major  grower, 
Carl  Joseph  Magglo,  Inc.,  to  recruit  350 
domestic  workers.  It  was  agreed  that  be- 
fore any  interstate  methods  were  pursued, 
local  and  in-State  sources  would  first  be 
thoroughly  explored.  This  effort  represents 
a  significant  start,  for  the  grower  has  agreed 
to  offer  essentially  the  same  working  condi- 
tions, and  transportation  benefits  contained 
in  an  earlier  proposal  for  hiring  foreign 
workers.  This  fact  Is  particularly  pertinent 
in  view  of  frequent  criticisms  in  the  past 
of  provisions  of  Public  Law  78  which  guar- 
anteed to  foreign  workers  conditions  of 
employment  not  offered  to  Americans.  It 
is  most  important  that  the  workers  to  be 
recruited  will  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of 
150  hours  of  work  each  month  for  an  en- 
tire year. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  the  Magglo  agree- 
ment can  contribute  to  the  future  pattern 
of  farm  labor  for  the  entire  State.  The 
Magglo  approach  addresses  itself  not  to  the 
migrant;  It  addresses  Itself,  rather,  to  the 
unemployed  as  such,  wherever  they  may 
be  in  California.  Behind  this  contract  is 
the  type  of  thought,  imagination,  and  atti- 
tude which  ought  to  characterize  our  delib- 
erations here  today. 

In  our  neighboring  States  of  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  the  use  of  Mexican 
nationals  has  already  been  all  but  eUmlnated. 
Last  year,  for  example,  in  these  3  States! 
only  67  Mexican  nationals  were  used  for  but 
2  weeks'  work  on  the  pear  crop  in  Med- 
ford.  Oreg.  This  was  acocnnpllahed  through 
a  varied  but  comprehensive  program  Involv- 
ing such  factors  as  the  development  of  farm 
labor  camps  to  house  family  groups  and 
crews  of  workers,  the  installation  of  day- 
haiU  programs  in  towns  and  cities  near  agri- 
cultural activities,  and  the  passage  of  farm 
labor  contractor's  laws  which  prohibited 
malpractices  by  unscrupulous  crew  leaders 
or  farm  labor  contractors.  Affecting  tihese 
States'  successful  efforts  In  Interstate  re- 
cruiting has  been  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  assured  earnings  for  agricultural  work- 
ers by  employers,  and  the  operation  of  a 
thoughtful  annual  worker  plan.  I  think  the 
significant  thing  for  us  In  their  experience 
has  been  this  emergence  of  a  broadly  based. 
comprehensive  iM«ogram  of  attracting 
workers. 

What  these  States  have  acoompdished, 
California  can  also  accomplish.  We  are.  In- 
deed, now  beginning  to  witness  the  develop- 
ment of  more  ImaglnaUve  State  recruitment 
techniques.  We  have,  for  example,  already 
been  effective  through  recent  efforts  directed 
toward  youth.  It  U  astonUhing  to  note  that 
youth  employment  in  California  agriculture 
rose  from  7.600  in  1962  to  more  than  18,600 
last  year;  an  Increase  of  146  percent.  One 
of  a  number  of  techniques — called  "Sign-up 
Saturday"— drew  300  appltoants  in  one  loctf 
employment  office.  Involved  across  the  State 
In  last  year's  direct  approach  to  youths  were 
2,260  farm  employers  and  85  public  emirioy- 
ment  offices. 

On  the  east  coast,  crew  meetings  held  in 
New  Jersey  prior  to  the  start  of  pi»nMng 
season  have  proved  most  succaasftil  in  re- 
cruiting a  local  supply  of  farm  labor.  These 
arrangements  resulted  in  oontaeta  with  204 
crew  leaders  representing  7,000  workers.  Bm- 
phasls  was  given  to  grower  cooperation  In 
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the  use  of  registered  crew  leaders.  In  addi- 
tion, day-haul  points  were  Increased  from 
cities  and  towns. 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  the 
interstate  recruitment  activities  of  Oregon 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  Two  other  in- 
stances come  to  mind.  The  need  for  for- 
eign farm  labor  has  been  completely  elim- 
inated in  both  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  the 
former  through  employers  cooperation  with 
the  Texas  State  Employment  Service,  the  lat- 
ter through  agreement  with  the  Mississippi 
State  Employment  Service. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Interstate 
recruitment  is  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  only  when  the  five  following 
requirements  are  met : 

1.  Domestic  agricultural  workers  are  not 
available  locally  or  In  the  State. 

2.  Wages  offered  are  not  less  than  the 
wages  prevaUlng  in  the  area  of  employment 
among  similarly  employed  domestic  agri- 
cultural  workers. 

3.  Housing  and  facilities  are  avaUable, 
hygienic,  adequate  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  "reasonably  calculated  to  accom- 
modate available  domestic  agricultural 
workers." 

4.  Prevailing  practices  regarding  transpor- 
tation expenses  are  observed. 

5.  Other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  not  less  favorable  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  area  of  employment  for  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers  for  slmUar 
work. 

By  and  large,  there  is  embodied  in  these 
examples  the  kind  of  approach  which  Cali- 
fornia wUl  require  to  meet  the  transition 
in  recruitment  poUcles  which  will  come  with 
the  end  of  Public  Law  78.  Tliroughout  the 
State,  the  primary  task  is  one  of  Informing 
our  own  unemployed  of  approaching  oppor- 
tuniti6s  in  farm  employment. 

As  the  expiration  date  of  Public  Law  78 
approaches,  I  think  there  is  one  special  con- 
sideration which  we  ought  to  keep  In  mind. 
That  U  the  essential,  focal  point  roie  in  such 
a  challenge  which  accrues  to  the  State  em- 
ployment agency;  in  our  case  the  California 
Department  of  Employment.  It  should  serve 
as  the  ulUmate  coordinating  agency  for  a 
whole  host  of  both  public  and  private  efforto, 
for  It  is  the  one  instrument  of  (»'ganlzatlon 
fully  equipped  to  handle  the  task. 

What  other  matters  ought  to  enter  into 
this  conference? 

One.  of  so  direct  relation  to  the  living  and 
employment  conditions  of  the  workers  with 
whom  we  are  concerned,  involves  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining.  The  policy  of  the 
State  of  California  Is  clear  In  this  respect. 
"It  is  necessary,"  the  labw  code  states,  "that 
the  individual  workman  have  full  freedom 
of  association,  self-organization,  and  desig- 
nation of  representatives  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, to  negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
his  emplbyment. Freedom  of  asso- 
ciation Is  a  natural  right  of  man.  His- 
torically this  has  been  nowhere  more  com- 
pelling than  in  the  tortured  world  of  our 
time.  This  freedom  Is  the  Inevitable  mark 
of  a  free  society.  Conversely,  the  totalitarian 
society  forbids  free  associations,  whether 
they  be  associations  of  workers,  or  poets,  or 
Jews,  or  other  freemen  who  believe  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  than  the  government 
standard  permits. 

Another  factor.  Just  what  might  be  the 
effects  upon  the  State  of  Inmigratlon  of  out- 
of-state  farmwol^ers?  I  think  this  question 
ought  to  be  placed  in  Its  proper  perspective. 
The  problem  is  hardly  new  to  the  Nation's 
largest  State.  California  faces  the  fantastic 
challenge  of  a  thousand  new  citizens  coming 
into  the  State  every  day.  A  thousand  new 
babies  are  born  that  same  day.  Each  year. 
250.000  new  homes  must  be  built,  and  10,000 
new  classrooms  must  be  added. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  few  c&nse- 
quesioes  otf  t2ie  erf)lratlon  of  Public  Law  78 
win  be  of  greater  significance  than  the  fact 
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strong    support    and 
Including  In  the  Comgres- 
statement  to  the  Com- 
'  Affairs  covering  my 
other  insurance  bills 
helpful  to  our  veterans: 
Jacob  H.  Gn^EST.  Rep- 
ot New  York 
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members  of  the  Ckxn- 
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may  well  have  caused 

many  of  our  veterans. 

World  War  II  veterans 

young,  with  schooling, 

needs,  all  matters  of  the 


future,  liiany  dropped  their  NSX4I  in  antici- 
pation thsit  they  would  be  able  to  secure 
NSLI  when  they  were  better  estabUBhed  and 
their  needs  determined.  Regarding  veterans 
who  served  prior  to  1951,  I  believe  that  ade- 
quate recognition  has  not  been  given  to  our 
obUgatlon  toward  those  veterans  whose  in- 
surability has  been  seriously  impaired  or  lost 
by  reason  of  their  servloe-oonnected  disabili- 
ties. Tike  extension  of  the  right  of  such 
veterans  to  i^ply  for  postservlce  insurance 
by  reason  of  their  servloe  to  their  country  Is 
only  their  Just  due,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  legislation  to  reoi>en 
generally  the  NSLI  program  for  the  period 
of  1  year.  I  wish  to  be  of  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  our  veterans,  and  would  like  to  have 
all  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans have  the  opportunity,  for  a  limited 
period,  to  secure  a  policy  of  NSLI.  Our  vet- 
erans have  made  great  sacrlfloes  for  our 
country;  they  have  earned  our  best  consid- 
eration. I  am  hopeful  that  your  conunittee 
will  approve  this  proposed  legislation  so  that 
the  Cosigress  will  havQ.  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  beneflts  available  to  our  veterans 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Representative    Tnpper    Tells    Why    He 
Voted  "Yet"  on  Salary  Increase  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald,  appearing  on 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1964,  justly  laud- 
atory of  the  courageous  and  able  Rep- 
resentative of  the  First  District  of  Maine, 
the  Honorable  Stanley  Tupper. 

Representative  Tupper,  by  his  fearless- 
ness, ability,  and  diligence  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  his  district  and  of  the 
United  States,  is  deserving  of  the  fine 
reputation  he  enjoys  among  his  col- 
leagues and  the  i}eople  of  his  district. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  constituency 
and  his  resoluteness  in  voting  for  what 
he  bebeves  to  be  right  have  earned  him 
the  admiration  qf  his  colleagues. 

This  excellent  editorial  points  out 
clearly,  not  only  the  courage  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  vote  of  our  colleague  from 
Maine,  but  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion expect  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
prop>erly  compensated  for  the  high  serv- 
ice they  jjerform  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  shows  that  the  press  will 
support  a  courageous  Congressman  In 
carrying  out  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
proper  service  of  the  public  interest  on 
dlfScult  votes. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Represbntative  Tupper  Tells  Why  He  Voted 
"Yes"  on  Salaet  Increase  Issue 

With  the  Senate  in  the  tolls  of  the  civil 
rights  dispute,  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
last  week  turned  to  the  serious  matter  of 
raising  the  pay  of  Federal  employees,  and 
moet  of  them — but  not  Representative  Stan- 
LZT  Topper  of  the  First  Maine  District. 
marched  up  the  hUl  and  then  marched  right 
down  again. 

The  measure,  first  approved  and  then  de- 


feated, carried  $645  mUllon  In  salary  boosts 
for  postal  and  other  workers,  and  $10,000  a 
year  raises  tar  Members  of  Congress  (they 
now  receive  $22,600),  Judges  and  Cabinet 
members.  On  a  teUer  (unrecorded)  vote  the 
House  first  gave  its  approval  to  the  bill.  But 
then  Representative  Qaoss,  a  stubborn  cham- 
pion of  Federal  economy  mustered  enough 
support  to  force  a  roUcall,  and  many  Members 
of  the  Chamber  chickened  out  to  the  extent 
of  reversing  themselves.  They  feared  public 
knowledge  that  they  had  voted  to  Increase  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Representative  Clivtord  McIntire,  of  the 
Second  District,  voted  "no"  both  times.  Rep- 
resentative Topper  voted  "yes."  on  the  teller 
vote  and  on  the  rollcall,  and  in  correcting 
a  report  In  the  Press  Herald  that  he  had 
switched,  the  Congressman  was  refreshingly 
frank  in  saying  why  he  backed  the  pay  raise. 

His  salary  as  a  House  Member  is  $22,500.  but 
by  the  time  transportation  and  other  ex- 
penses are  met,  taxable  income  has  dimin- 
ished to  $13,000  or  $13,000  a  year.  Sub- 
tracting his  income  tax,  not  much  is  left 
to  live  on  in  high-priced  Washington,  and 
still  maintain  another  home  in  Maine.  There 
is  another  point  In  his  favor:  Representative 
Tupper  voted  for  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  would  have  barred  employment  by  Con- 
gresmen  of  their  wives,  husbands,  children, 
and  other  close  relatives,  but  the  claxue  was 
yelled  down.  80  nepoti«n  wiH  continue  to  be 
part  of  the  way  of  life  at  Washington. 

We  think,  with  the  Maine  man,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  have  their  salaries 
increased  to  the  extent  that  they  can  live 
decently,  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
relatives  on  the  payroll,  shim  the  temptations 
put  in  their  way  by  well-heeled  lobbyists,  and 
finance  at  least  pcirt  of  their  own  campaigns. 
A  House  Member,  let  it  be  recalled,  has  to 
run.  for  renomlnatlon  Eind  reelection  every 
other  year. 

It  Lb  not  fair  to  encourage  able  persons  to 
run  for  public  office,  and  then  send  them  to 
Washington  and  expect  them,  on  an  insuffi- 
cient salary,  to  represent  (In  the  case  of 
House  district)  a  half  million  or  more  people, 
make  vital  decisions  In  the  field  of  national 
security,  to  name  only  one.  and  demonstrate 
competence  In  voting  appropriations  each 
year  that  total  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 
There  are  a  good  many  attractive  aspects  to 
being  a  Congressman,  no  one  would  deny 
that,  but  this  was  not  the  Issue  which  fright- 
ened so  many  election-conscious  Members 
last  Thursday. 


Misconceptions  About  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Wallich,  of  Yale  University, 
formerly  a  member  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  written  a  perceptive  article  on  "Mis- 
conceptions About  Unemployment."  The 
article  raises  some  Important  questions 
about  unemployment  and  a  number  of 
related  problems.  It  makes  the  basic 
point  that  if  we  deal  with  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, automation,  retraining,  edu- 
cation, and  growth  simply  from  the  point 
of  view  of  reducing  unemployment,  we 
shall  deal  very  Inadequately  with  them. 

Dr.  Wallich  believes  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  misconceptions  keeping  us 
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from  dealing  efifectively  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment  Is  the  4  percent  full 
employment  target.  He  also  discusses 
the  relationship  between  poverty  and 
unemployment  and  shows  that,  based 
upon  Department  of  Labor  figures,  the 
average  family  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment is  not  poor  by  the  standards  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Dr.  Wallich's  Important  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Misconceptions  About  Unemployment 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

High  unemployment  Is  becoming  a  more 
pressing  Issue  the  longer  it  remains  unre- 
solved. After  3  years  of  business  expan- 
sion, the  rate  is  still  5.4  percent.  In  no  year 
since  1957  has  It  averaged  below  5.5  percent. 

The  option  of  closing  our  eyes  to  It,  even 
If  the  Nation  were  so  inclined,  probably  is 
not  open,  because  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment are  beginning  to  lead  to  demands  for 
a  shorter  workweek.  In  one  way  or  another, 
therefore,  the  problem  will  be  resolved. 
Americans  have  an  enormous  stake  in  re- 
solving It  the  right  way. 

Today  it  is  being  attacked  In  a  maze  of 
misconceptions  that  bodes  111  for  everybody. 
Including  the  Jobless.  Unemployment  is  not 
simply  a  lack  of  Jobs.  It  is  the  most  visible 
part  of  a  whole  range  of  other  problems — 
poverty,  discrimination,  the  availability  of 
skills,  the  problems  of  education  and  teen- 
agers, deficient  demand  and  slow  growth. 
But.  like  icebergs,  these  underlying  issues 
often  are  much  bigger  than,,  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

Today  it  is  being  proposed  that  we  attack 
these  Issues  principally  in  order  to  cure  un- 
employment. That  is  a  prescription  for  a 
botohed  Job.  If  we  deal  with  poverty,  with 
discrimination,  with  automation  and  re- 
training, with  education  and  with  grovmi 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  reducing 
unemployment,  we  shall  deal  very  inade- 
quately. We  shall  fail  to  resolve  the  broader 
problems  and  may  fall  even  in  our  immedi- 
ate objective  of  creating  a  firm  basis  for  full 
employment. 

MISCONCEPTIONS    ABOUT   UNEMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  principal  misconceptions  about 
unemployment  is  that  unemplojrment  and 
poverty  are  closely  related.  They  are  not. 
There  were  9.3  mUllon  poor  families  in  the 
United  States  In  1962,  by  the  definition  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. These  are  families  whose  cash  Income 
is  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Council's  data  show  that  among  9.3 
million  poor  families,  the  head  of  the  famUy 
was  unemployed  in  only  6  percent  of  all 
cases.  In  44  percent  of  the  others,  the  family 
head  was  not  in  the  labor  force,  whUe  in  49 
percent  he  had  a  Job.  Obviously,  unemploy- 
ment- is  not  the  principal  cause  of  poverty. 
Moet  poor  families  are  poor  because  of  poorly 
paying  Jobs,  and  most  of  the  rest  because 
they  cannot  or  in  a  few  oases  perhaps  do  not 
want  to  work.  If  we  accomplish  no  more 
than  to  reduce  unemployment,  without  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Jobs,  little  will  have 
been  done  to  reduce  poverty. 

The  average  family  suffering  from  unem- 
ployment is  not  poor  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Adviser's  standards.  The  median  in- 
come of  a  family  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment for  5  weeks  or  more  in  1961  was  $4,400, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  of  December  1963,  which  aroused 
much  attention  at  the  recent  symposium  on 
employment  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  By  1964  this  figure  pre- 
simiably  would  have  risen  several  hundred 
dollars.   . 

It  contrasts  with  a  median  Income  of 
$5,700  for  all  families  In  1961.    Much  of  this 


gap,  moreover,  is  accounted  for,  not  by  unem- 
ployment, but  by  the  fact  that  when  an  im- 
employed  person  gets  a  Job,  It  pays  an  average 
of  $26  per  week  less  than  Jobs  of  year-round 
workers. 

The  relatively  high  median  Income  of  fami- 
lies with  unemployment  conceals  cases,  of 
course,  of  much  greater  hardship.  But  for 
the  average  family,  the  data  show  that  the 
economic  impact  of  unemployment  is  not  as 
great  as  one  might  fear.  Many  families 
have  more  than  one  breadwinner;  unemploy- 
ment often  hits,  not  the  head  of  the  family, 
but  the  wife  or  a  youngster  whose  earnings 
are  lower.  With  unemployment  compensa- 
tion averaging  $35  per  week  it  becomes  un- 
derstandable why  the  average  loss  from  un- 
employment Is  no  greater.  By  the  same 
token,  the  BLS  study  cannot  fuUy  show  the 
much  greater  hardship  resulting  from  the 
much  less  frequent  case  of  prolonged  un- 
employment particularly  of  a  family  with  a 
single  breadwinner. 

The  BLS  study  even  overstates  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  unemplojrment  In  general, 
because  it  covers  only  persons  unemployed 
for  at  least  5  full  weeks  (counting  aU  spells) . 
About  two-fifths  of  the  people  who  lost  their 
Jobs  in  1961.  and  closer  to  one-half  In  1963, 
were  out  of  work  for  less  than  5  weeks,  al- 
though some  were  laid  off  more  than  once 
during  the  year.  All  this  goes  to  underline 
the  fact  that  poverty  and  unemployment  are 
closely  related  only  In  a  small  number  of 
cases. 

The  figures  show  something  else,  and  that 
is  a  real  political  kicker.  The  total  number 
of  persons  who  in  1961  had  some  brush  with 
unemployment,  short  or  long,  was  over  15 
million.  The  number  of  families  so  affected 
might  be  of  the  order  of  10  to  12  million, 
since  some  families  may  have  more  than 
one  member  out  of  work.  That  Is  of  the 
order  of  one-fifth  of  all  American  households. 
Counting  family  members,  here  are  some- 
thing like  20  million  potential  critics  of  the 
party  in  power.  Perhaps  not  all  of  these 
feel  the  deep  frustration  that  accompanies 
long-term  Joblessness  of  heads  of  families. 
And  many  may  believe  that  under  the  oppo- 
site party  they  would  fare  even  worse.  But 
no  politician  can  afford  to  overlook  a  group 
amounting  to  something  like  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  voting  age. 

Misconceptions  also  becloud  discussions 
and  policies  related  to  voluntary  unemploy- 
ment. Such  discussions  often  take  on  a 
highly  emotional  tone.  Both  extremes  of 
the  spectrum  are  guilty  of  exaggeration.  On 
one  side  there  Is  the  view,  perhaps  no  longer 
frequently  uttered  in  public,  that  all  the 
unemployed  could  get  Jobs  If  they  really 
wanted  to.  and  that  they  are  lazy  and  shift- 
less and  thus  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  misfortunes.  On  the  other  side 
there  Is  a  vision  of  Bob  Cratohlt  out  of 
work,  sober.  Industrious  and  competent,  and 
altogether  a  victim  of  the  system.  To  the 
allegation  that  not  aU  unemployment  Is  in- 
voluntary those  who  resent  criticism  of  peo- 
ple in  misfortune  tend  to  reply,  not  in  eco- 
nomic, but  in  moralistic  terms,  and  to  ex- 
press shock  at  the  speaker's  callousness 
rather  than  rebut  his  facts. 

Voluntary  \memployment  Is  Indeed  a  hot 
Issue.  Does  a  man  cease  to  be  "unemployed" 
In  the  ordinary,  Involuntary  sense  of  the 
word  If  he  rejects  a  Job  In  his  line  that  pays 
less  than  his  last  Job?  If  he  rejects  a  Job 
that  would  require  him  to  move  to  another 
town?  Or  one  that  is  of  a  distinctly  lower 
order  of  skills  or  status? 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  In- 
dicates that,  workers  experiencing  unemploy- 
ment are  for  the  most  part  quite  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  labor  force.  They  seek  work 
persistently.  They  are  willing,  by  and  large, 
to  take  a  little  less  pay  than  they  had  in 
their  best  Job.  Only  about  one-quarter  of 
them,  however,  would  accept  a  Job  In  an- 
other area  away  from  where  they  live. 


That  people  can  find  Jobs  if  they  are  under 
great  pressure  to  bring  home  a  paycheck 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  "married  men"  group.  These  are  the 
workers  who  have  families  to  support.  Their 
unemployment  has  consistently  been  below 
the  average  rate.  In  1963  It  droK)ed  as  low 
as  2.9  percent.  Unemployment  among  teen- 
agers, who  have  the  smallest  responsibilities 
and  the  greatest  reason  to  shop  around  and 
experiment,  has  been  of  the  order  of  15 
percent. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
that  If  all  who  are  out  of  work  looked  equally 
hard,  everybody  would  find  a  Job.  Economics 
tell  us,  with  some  qualifying  footnotes,  that 
total  employment  Is  determined  by  aggregate 
demand  together  with  such  factors  as  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  way  In  which  skills 
and  Job  vacancies  mesh.  While  these  are  not 
things  decided  in  heaven  but  generated  with- 
in the  economy  itself,  a  more  Intensive  search 
for  jobs  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed  prob- 
ably would  not  change  them  much.  The 
economy  sets  up  a  game  of  musical  chairs: 
the  number  of  Jobs  is  given,  but  who  is  to 
occupy  them  depends  on  the  skill  and  luck 
of  the  participants. 

There  is  no  reason  to  become  Indignant, 
moreover.  If  people  become  choosler  about 
Jobs.  This  Is,  to  be  sure,  something  In  the 
nature  of  voluntary  unemployment.  But  In 
an  economy  with  rising  standards  of  living, 
where  people  can  reach  beyond  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life,  they  must  be  expected  to 
reach  also  for  the  luxury  of  a  more  deliberate 
choice  of  jobs.  In  some  cases  they  may 
reach  for  more  leisure,  as  those  who  are  em- 
ploj'ed  certainly  are  doing. 

Instead  of  blaming  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed for  their  greater  willingness  to  remain 
idle,  or,  on  the  contrary,  denying  that  this 
tendency  exists,  we  should  see  what  can  be 
done  to  cope  with  the  problem.  On  one  side, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  tightening  up  on 
the  rules  governing  unemployment  com- 
pensation, which  differ  from  Stete  to  Stete. 
Abuses  certainly  exist,  not  infrequently  with 
the  connivance — and  to  the  benefit  of — the 
employer.  The  pattern  of  seasonal  layoffs 
and  use  of  unemployment  compensation  as  a 
kind  of  slacktlme  pavroll  has  frequently  been 
cited. 

But  much  more  Important  Is  the  progress 
that  must  be  made  In  curing  the  basic  social 
Ills  of  which  unemployment  Is  but  a  partial 
result.  Better  education,  more  retraining  of 
employed  workers,  the  continuing  battle 
against  discrimination,  more  rapid  growth 
are  all  desirable  prlmally  because  of  the  di- 
rect beneflts  they  bring.  Their  Indirect  re- 
sult, and  a  tremendously  Important  one, 
would  be  a  great  reduction  in  unemploymeht, 

THE    4 -PERCENT   UNEMPLOYMENT   TARGET 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  misconcep- 
tions that  keeps  us  from  dealing  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  the  4- 
percent  target  which  In  recent  years  has  ac- 
quired a  peculiar  kind  of  sanctity.  If  5.4 
percent  unemployment  Is  Intolerable,  what 
Is  so  good  about  4  percent? 

The  4-percent  figure  has  been  around  for 
some  time.  During  the  Eisenhower  years  It 
was  regarded  as  a  rough  benchmark  for  "full 
employment."  At  lower  levels,  it  was  be- 
lieved, infiationary  pressures  would  become 
very  strong.  The  4-percent  figure  was  not 
advertised,  however,  because  General  Elsen- 
hower's economists  were  reluctant  to  give 
that  kind  of  hostage  to  fortune.  The  poli- 
ticians, moreover,  rightly  feared  that  so  high 
an  unemployment  figure,  If  publicized  as 
acceptable,  would  lead  to  criticism  from  the 
labor  side. 

President  Kennedy's  advisers  were  less  ap- 
prehensive. They  boldly  staked  out  4  per- 
cent unemployment  as  "full."  By  dubbing  it 
an  "interim"  or  provisional  goal,  they  may 
have  succeeded  in  taking  the  political  curse 
off  it.  the  well-known  durability  of  all  things 
provisional  notwithstanding.     The  emphasis 
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In  8  postwar  years:  1947-48.  1951-53.  1955-57. 
In  all  of  these  years,  except  1952-53,  prices 
rose  substantially.  Diirlng  the  1952-63  pe- 
riod, when  prices  were  stable,  price  controls 
remained  in  effect  while  the  jalce  level  al- 
ready was  settling  back  after  the  Korean 
boom.  This  evidence,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
suggests  that  prices  will  begin  to  rise  before 
we  reach  4-pcrcent  unemplo3rm*nt. 

More  precise  studies  support  that  impres- 
sion. Economists  have  investigated  the  rela- 
tion between  the  rate  of  unemployment  and 
the  rate  of  prices  increases,  in  England  and 
In  the  United  States.  For  England,  the  evi- 
dence very  clearly  shows  that  prices  rise  fast- 
er the  lower  the  rate  of  unemployment.  For 
the  United  States,  the  case  Is  less  clearcut. 
but  the  data  points  broadly  In  the  same  di- 
rection. There  is  some  hope  that,  because 
of  the  period  of  price  stability  we  have  en- 
joyed, the  habits  of  labor  and  management 
may  have  changed  In  the  direction  of  great- 
er stability.  But  present  price  movements 
and  statements  preliminary  to  wage  negotia- 
tions do  not  confirm  that  hope 

By  concentrating  upon  the  4  percent  tar- 
get, at  a  time  when  labor  is  proposing  high 
wage  Increases  and  the  structure  of  prices 
la  already  beginning  to  buckle,  we  are  run- 
ning great  risks  of  reviving  Inflation.  At 
a  minimum,  we  must  hold  ready  the  tradi- 
tional means  of  keeping  Inflation  In  check — 
the  tools  of  monetary  policy.  We  must  give 
Intensive  thought  also  to  more  novel  devices 
like  the  guidelines  on  prices  and  wages  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  his  economic 
advisers. 

But  the  solid  way.  that  eventually  can 
lead  us  to  unemployment  rates  below  4  per- 
cent. Is  to  work  on  the  basic  problems  of 
which  unemployment  Is  but  the  most  visible 
manifestation.  By  retraining,  area  develop- 
ment, better  education,  and  stepping  up  re- 
search and  capital  equipment  spending,  we 
shall  not  only  ease  the  problem  of  the  5  4 
percent  who  are  out  of  work,  but  greatly 
Improve  the  life  of  the  other  94.6  percent. 
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Magnificent  Demonstration  of  Ability, 
Astntenest,  Vif  or,  and  Zeal  of  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachutettt,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   1IASSACHT7SKTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  196i 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  is  now  serving  his  second 
year  with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
thus  fulfilling  the  6-year  term  to  which 
his  illustrious  brother,  our  late  beloved 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was 
elected  in  1958. 

Senator  "Ted"  Kennedy  is  rendering 
the  same  high  quality  efficient  service 
and  representation  to  Massachusetts  In 
Congress  that  his  late  brother  gave  for 
8  years  before  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  Is  vigorous,  knowledgeable, 
personable  and  tireless  in  pursuing  his 
manifold  duties  as  a  Senator,  zealously 
attending  committee  hearings,  sessions 
of  the  Senate,  meeting  with  groups  from 
his  State  coming  to  Washington  with 
problems,  and  spending  three  of  every 
four    weekends    traveling     throughout 


Massachusetts  to  keep  abreast  of  area 
problems  and  needs.  He  has  also 
thoroughly  grasped  national  problems  as 
well,  as  he  magnificently  demonstrated 
during  an  Interview  on  the  television 
"Meet  the  Press"  program  on  Easter  Sun- 
day night,  March  29. 

Senator  "Ted"  Kennedy  is  a  national 
figure  In  his  own  right  and  he  Is  being 
recognized  by  the  national  news  media 
for  his  abibty  and  astuteness  and  a  Sena- 
tor who  does  his  homework. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  with  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix an  article  by  Scripps-Howard  News- 
paper Columnist  Bruce  Biossat  entitled 
"Ted  Kennedy  Is  Doing  His  Homework." 
This  article  was  carried  In  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  March  30. 

The  article  follows: 

Ted  Kennedy  Is  Doing  His  Homework 

(By  Bruce  Biossat) 
One   nippy  Sunday  morning  this  month. 
Senator  Edwaid  M.  (Ted)  Kinnedt  flew  out 
of  Minneapolis  at  4:45  for  Boston. 

The  way  the  late  President's  32-year-old 
brother  spent  that  day  suggests  that  he  may 
soon  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  In  his 
own  right.  • 

Arriving  In  Boston,  he  promptly  took  a 
smaller  plane  back  to  western  Massachu- 
settts.  There  he  inarched  in  a  St.  Patricics 
parade  In  Holyoke  and  joined  in  related 
festivities. 

After  that,  back  to  Boston  again  by  air. 
"He  gets  on  a  plane  like  most  people  get  on 
a  bus."  says  a  friend. 

The  young  Senator  then  went  to  a  late 
church  service.  Next  he  took  part  in  a  spe- 
cial meeting  on  the  John  F.  Kennedy  memo- 
rial library,  on  which  he  labors  hard. 

In  succession  for  him  theresufter  came  a 
reception  for  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall.  honored  guest  at  a  Gov.  Endlcott  Pea- 
body  dinner;  the  dinner  Itself,  with  Senator 
Kennedy  a  featured  speaker:  a  fast  run  to 
suburban  Everett,  where  he  was  master  of 
ceremonies  as  the  Friendly  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick  handed  out  awards  to  his  late 
brother's  old  friends  and  aides — Lawrence 
O'Brien.  Kenneth  O'Donnell.  David  Powers 
and  Timothy  (Ted)  Reardon.  On  hand: 
1.000  people. 

Still  perking.  Ted  Kennedy  returned  to 
Boston  to  the  home  of  Representative  Tok- 
BERT  Macdon/oj),  another  old  Kennedy  friend. 
With  guests  who  included  many  who  had 
worked  for  Ted  in  his  1962  campaign,  this 
semlreceptlon  carried  on  untU  nearly  3  a.m. 
This  expenditure  of  energy  was  not  in  any 
way  untypical  of  this  handsome,  solldly- 
bullt.  restless  man. 

Up  for  reelection  this  year,  he  has  never 
ceased  campaigning  in  Massachusetts.  He 
bounds  around  the  State  3  of  every  4 
weekends. 

Republicans  are  scouring  the  woods  look- 
ing for  somebody  to  oppose  him.  Vincent 
Celeste,  burled  by  John  Kennedy  in  the  1958 
election,  says  anybody  would  be  crazy  to 
take  on  Teddy. 

As  his  brother  never  did.  the  younger  Ken- 
nedy moves  constantly  to  keep  a  firm  hand 
on  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. Party  leaders  there  are  on  the  tele- 
phone with  him  in  Washington  several  times 
a  week. 

Says  one:  "He's  hovering  over  everything, 
all  the  time.  He's  involved  in  appointments, 
special  elections,  anything  that  comes  up." 

All  this,  Ted  Kennedy  manages  as  a  kind 
of  sideline.  Wide  testimony  can  be  had  that 
he  Is  a  very  hard  working  Senator,  is  learn- 
ing a  great  deal,  keeps  o\xi  ot  the  limelight 
as  few  imagined  would  be  possible  when  he 
came  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Though  he  has  spoken  out  briefly  on  a 
couple  of  lubjects  of  special  interest  to  him 
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or  his  State,  he  has  yet  to  make  his  true 
"maiden  speech"  In  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  against  their  instincts,  many 
Members  of  the  establishment  like  him  for 
his  affabUlty.  his  diligence,  hi^  deference,  anil 
humility. 

Since  1964  began,  Ted  has  taken  to  the 
road  beyond  Massachusetts  for  the  first  time 
to  help  Democratic  Senators  and  others — 
many  up  for  election — in  their  home  baili- 
wicks. 

His  naturally  winning  ways  draw  crowds 
everywhere.  Sympathy  for  the  late  President 
swells  interest  In  him  mightily.  Inevitably 
he  is  forging  a  stronger  bond  with  Senators 
who  benefit. 

A  weak  GOP  rival  In  Massachusetts  would 
allow  Ted  the  chance  to  stump  widely  for 
President  Johnson  this  fall. 

If  he  does  that,  it  ought  to  be  plain 
enough  from  this  recital  that  L.B.J.  won't 
bo  the  only  beneficiary.  Just  wait  a  few 
elections. 


War  on  Poverty:  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OP"  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJJTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pledge 
my  support  of  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty  In  America.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  10577.  containing  the  Presi- 
dent s  recommendations  and  Identical  to 
the  administration  bill,  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  to  approve  this 
program  which  will  be  a  milestone  in 
our  search  for  a  better  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  two  major  objectives  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation  to  fight  poverty  are: 
First,  to  assure  all  citizens  of  decent  liv- 
ing standards  regardless  of  economic 
circumstances  and  reverses;  and  second, 
to  enable  every  Individual  to  build  his 
earning  power  to  full  capacity. 

Our  bill  is  called  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timltles  Act  because  It  does  offer  far- 
reaching  opportunities.  It  will  give  al- 
most a  half  million  underprivileged 
young  Americans  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop skills,  to  continue  their  education, 
and  to  find  useful  work.  It  will  give 
every  American  community  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  fight  Its  own  poverty  and  help  these 
energetic  communities  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  It  will  give  dedicated  Americans 
an  opportunity  to  enlist  as  volunteers  for 
America  in  this  fight  against  poverty.  It 
will  give  many  workers  and  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  break  through  the  bar- 
riers that  bar  their  escape  from  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  that  binds  them. 
The  act  will  give  the  entire  Nation  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  concerted  attack 
on  poverty  through  the  setting  up  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty. 

The  Job  Corps  proposed  in  the  act  will 
provide  thousands  of  youths  between  16 
and  21  with  education,  vocational  train- 
ing, useful  work  experience  and  other 
activities  to  prepare  them  for  a  produc- 
tive role  in  society.  The  work -study  pro- 
gram will  provide  Federal  assistance  for 


part-time  Jobs  for  students  who  must 
work  their  way  through  college.  The 
volunteers  for  America  will  recruit  and 
train  volunteers  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  and  will  work  something  like  our 
very  successful  Peace  Corps  works  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country, 
one-fifth  of  our  citizens  are  living  in 
poverty.  We  have  10  million  families 
who  are  daily  struggling  to  find  shelter, 
feed  and  clothe  their  children,  and  to 
stave  off  disease  £ind  malnutrition,  and 
somehow  manage  to  get  along  on  less 
than  $60  a  week.  And  almost  two-thirds 
of  these  families  must  try  to  get  along 
on  less  than  $40  a  week.  These  citizens 
do  not  know  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  abundance.  Their  lives  are  a  struggle 
for  the  necessities  of  Ufe.  And  I  think 
the  most  disheartening  factor  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken family  is  the  hopelessness 
for  the  young  who  grow  up  without  a 
decent  education,  in  111  health,  products 
of  broken  homes,  and  often  doomed  in  a 
life  of  poverty  and  racial  injustice. 

And  who  are  the  poor  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  where  are  they?  They 
are  in  our  big  cities  and  in  our  farming 
areas.  Our  poverty-stricken  include 
widows  and  other  women  who  are  forced 
to  head  families,  those  who  are  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race,  the  aged, 
the  young,  the  uneducated  and  the  poorly 
educated. 

The  report  on  the  dimensions  of  ekdv- 
erty  released  on  March  23.  1964,  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York  disclosed  that  1  out 
of  every  5  New  Yorkers  lives  in  "condi- 
tions approximating  poverty."  Sixteen 
different  areas  in  our  city  are  listed  as 
disti-ess  areas  in  terms  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  social  problems.  The  re- 
port on  the  city's  present  antipoverty 
programs  shows  that  from  the  city's  an- 
nual expense  budget,  at  least  $781.2  mil- 
lion go  to  pay  for  the  effects  of  p>overty 
and  discrimihatlon,  and  to  combat  them. 

Nearly  a  million  Puerto  Ricans  live  in 
the  United  States  today,  primarily  in 
Metropolitan  New  York  City.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  New  York's  Puerto 
Ricans  earned  less  than  $4,000  in  1959, 
and  only  8  percent  earned  more  than 
$8,000.  Three-fourths  of  them  never 
entered  high  school.  Eight  million 
Negroes — nearly  half  the  total  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States — are 
poor;  a  third  live  In  the  southern  cities, 
one-fouith  on  southern  farms,  and  the 
balance  in  northern  cities. 

One-third  of  all  poor  families  in  our 
country  are  headed  by  a  person  over  65. 
One-half  of  these  6.8  million  heads  of 
families  over  65  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year,  and  half  of  these 
support  their  families  on  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  The  majority  of  our  aged  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits,  but  in  so 
many  instances  these  benefits  are  insuf- 
ficient for  their  needs,  and  many  of  our 
poorest  aged  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Many  of  the  aged  are  ending 
in  p>overty  because  they  began  in  E>overty. 
Their  income  throughout  their  working 
lives  was  never  sufficient  to  provide  that 
margin  of  savings  which  affords  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  after  they  retire. 
Statistics  like  these  point  up  the  need  for 


a  program  of  medical  care  for  our  aged. 
I  am  one  of  the  sp>onsors  of  Medicare 
and  ^proval  by  Congress  should  not  be 
delayed.  We  should  not  overlook  this 
while  waging  a  war  on  ix)verty.  Equally 
important  and  necessary  in  our  fight 
against  poverty  Is  a  program  for  more 
and  better  housing,  and  I  urge  prompt 
action  on  the  administration's  housing 
and  community  development  bill.  A 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  and  a 
program  for  medical  care  for  our  aged 
citizens,  will  be  milestones  in  our  fight 
against  poverty. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  pwverty  is  a  real  problem  in  our 
coimtry  and  he  proposes  a  realistic  pro- 
gram wherein  all  possible  resources  will 
be  mobilized  to  combat  the  needless 
wastes,  costs,  and  ravages  of  poverty.  If 
we  could  Increase  the  average  produc- 
tion of  even  10  million  earners  among 
the  poor,  enough  to  lift  their  earnings 
a  modest  $1,000  a  year,  it  would  mean 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  national  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  reduction  in 
costs  of  public  welfare  assistance  and 
other  social  services  to  the  poor.  Pub- 
lic assistance  payments  now  cost  us  $4 
billion  a  year,  not  to  mention  the  costs 
of  fighting  crime,  delinquency,  disease, 
hunger,  and  other  products  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  wealth,  the 
technical  know-how,  and  the  productive 
capacity  in  our  country  today  for  victory 
over  the  poverty  suffered  by  one-fifth  of 
our  population.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  will  lead  us  toward 
this  goal.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
speedy  action  on  this  program. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prmter 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biu-eau,  board  or  independ- 
ent Office  of  the  Govenunent  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing -the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  cr 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Hob.  A1  Hoose,  of  Nortk  CaroIiMa,  Newly 
Elected  Prendent  of  the  Yoany  Demo- 
cratic Gnbt  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

or   NOKTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  Information  concemlngr 
Hon.  Al  House,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  House  Is  one  of  our  truly  out- 
standing young  leaders  in  North  Caro- 
lina. His  election  as  national  president 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  brought 
not  only  great  credit  to  his  outstanding 
work  but  also  great  honor  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  material  I  should  like  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Is 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  on  February  3,  1964, 
entitled  "Into  the  Mainstream";  a  copy 
of  a  column  written  by  E.  M.  Yoder  en- 
titled "Las  Vegas  Jackpot,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
on  February  6,  1964;  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  «i- 
titled  "Our  Man  at  Las  Vegas,"  pub- 
lished on  February  3,  1964;  a  newspaper 
article  published  in  the  Raleigh  Times  of 
February  13,  1964,  entitled,  "Democrats, 
Young  and  Old,  Gather  To  Honor  House 
for  Young  Democratic  Clubs  Prestige"; 
and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
Monday.  Feb.  3,  1964] 
Into  thi  Mainstexam 

At  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  Sattirday,  North 
Carolina  won  a  greater  victory  than  the  elec- 
tion of  able  Al  House,  oi  Ncn-thampton 
County,  as  president  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America.  His  triumph  dem- 
onstrated the  new  realistic  approach  of  young 
men  in  his  State  and  in  the  South  to  the 
racial  problems  which  have  been  attended 
by  so  much  fury  in  the  recent  past. 

Mr.  House's  election  by  the  young  Demo- 
crats of  the  whole  Nation  was  based  upon 
the  determination  that  the  South  does  not 
mean  to  stand  separate  and  apart  but  is  pre- 
pared in  good  will  to  accept  change  which  is 
more  and  more  inevitable  in  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  I^^irthermore  that  determination 
was  strengthened  and  supported  by  older, 
hard-headed  businessmen  in  North  Carolina 
who  sent  word  to  Las  Vegas  that  they  were 
prepared  for  the  patronage  of  all  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

When  Mr.  House  and  his  supporters  en- 
tered the  race  for  this  top  young  man's  po- 
sition in  the  Democratic  Party  there  seemed 
real  question  as  to  whether  the  national  or- 
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ganlzation  would  accept  any  young  south- 
erner in  view  of  the  irreconcilable  position 
taken  by  many  older  politicians  in  the  South. 
Perhaps  the  greater  wonder  now  is  that  the 
hard  core  of  the  House  support  remained  the 
delegates  from  Southern  States  some  of 
which  have  been  represented  as  being  ready 
to  leave  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  racial 
issue. 

Mr.  House's  election  was  the  result  of  no 
desperate  gamble  In  a  noted  gambling  town. 
Rather  it  showed  that  when  the  chips  are 
down  the  South  is  ready  to  take  its  hand  and 
play  its  part  in  the  inevitable  movement  for 
human  equality  in  America.  Old  politicians 
may  be  naturally  reluctant  to  accept  change. 
But  the  young  politicians,  who  will  shape 
the  politics  of  the  future,  know  that  change 
is  not  only  inevitable — it  is  already  here. 
Their  business  is  so  to  deal  with  changing 
laws  and  customs  as  to  reduce  the  plain  for 
all  concerned  and  to  see  to  It  that  equality 
for  all  means  a  happier,  more  productive, 
more  prosperous  South  and  Nation  for  all. 

The  reluctance  of  older  southern  poli- 
ticians in  this  matter  has  not  been  surpris- 
ing. It  has  increasingly,  however,  shown  it- 
self as  an  item  of  the  romanticism  which  has 
not  enriched  the  past  ai;d  will  not  shape 
the  future.  The  new  realism,  Impelled  by  a 
new  idealism,  is  clearly  the  force  which  will 
assure  the  South  its  proper  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  country  and  the  human  ad- 
vance of  our  times. 


(Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News. 

Feb. 6, 1964) 

Las  Vegas  Jackpot 

Forty-nine  North  Carolina  Young  Demo- 
crats returned  rejoicing  last  weekend  from 
the  gaming  citadel  of  the  West — Las  Vegas, 
Nev. — their  pockets  Jingling  with  the  tin  of 
a  significant  political  victory. 

Al  House,  32-year-old  lawyer  from  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  had  Just  won  the  1964  national 
presidency  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  in  a  hot  fight — a  win  all  the  more 
significant,  perhaps,  in  a  national  election 
year. 

House,  a  UNC-UNC  law  school  graduate 
and  law  partner  of  Democratic  Chairman 
Lunsford  Crew,  offered  plenty  of  qualifica- 
tions— not  only  his  labors  in  the  ptu-ty  vine- 
yards dating  back  to  undergraduate  days  at 
Chapel  HUl  but  youth,  vigor,  and  a  splendidly 
disciplined  speaking  voice,  free  from  the 
Yankee  viewpoint,  of  any  lush  "hush-ma- 
mouf"  rebel  phonetics. 

But  the  House  victory  is  fascinating,  not 
only  as  a  personal  sweep  but  as  a  sign  of 
the  resurgent  vitality  and  skill  of  North  Car- 
olina's young  Democratic  politicians — and 
beyond  that  of  the  South's  reemergence  as 
a  power  In  national  party  affairs. 

One  could,  perhaps,  tick  off  a  list  of  factors 
In  the  atmosphere  that  made  Hoiise's  win 
probable — the  increasing  national  promi- 
nence of  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  as  a  wise  and 
moderate  southern  Governor;  the  generally 
"progressive"  picture  North  Carolina  has 
managed  to  project  abroad,  through  thick 
and  thin.  Indeed  it  is  no  slight  of  House's 
energetic  year-long  campaign  to  speculate 
that  the  abrupt  advent  of  a  Southerner  to 
the  Presidency  in  late  November  helped  con- 
siderably. Certainly  it  has  thrown  the 
"presidenUar*  faction  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Into  ferment:  and  the  albatross  of  seg- 
regation and  racism  has  subtly  receded  where 
Southern  Democrats  are  concerned. 

Al  House's  opponent  at  Las  Vegas  was  a 


35-year-old  Boston  labor  union  ofllcial,  John 
CMalley.  a  stock  representative  of  the  North- 
ern-urban-"llberal"  forces  who  have  d(xni- 
nated  the  Democratic  Party  outside  Congress 
since  1948.  But  House  captured  several  cru- 
cial Northern  delegations — Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  among  them. 

Certainly  House  and  his  strategists  laid 
their  plans  well.  They  knew,  for  instance, 
that  it  would  be  vital  to  show  House  as  no 
racist  or  footdragger  on  civil  rights.  And 
their  foresight  was  vindicated.  TTie  O'Malley 
forces,  in  a  despairing  attempt  to  thwart  the 
House  steamroller,  seeded  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic delegations  with  leaflets  absurdly  at- 
tempting to  link  House  with  Orval  Faubus. 

This  puny  tactic  backfired.  For  one  thing. 
House  declared  himself  i^  strong  supporter  of 
the  administration's  civil  rights  bill  and 
stuck  by  his  giins  in  the  southern  caucuses. 
"They  put  the  blowtorch  up  against  him  and 
turned  it  on  high."  confided  one  House  aid 
who  battled  at  Las  Vegas.     "He  didn't  waver." 

In  another  and  equally  crucial  maneuver 
House  dodged,  at  considerable  risk,  the 
southern  YDC  caucus  in  Atlanta  last  fall. 
He  sent  representatives:  but  there  were 
rumblings  of  revolt  and  of  tertium  quid  can- 
didates because  he  failed  to  show  up  in  per- 
son. House  gambled  that  the  Deep  South 
delegates  woxild  swallow  their  pout  at  Las 
Vegas.    And  they  did. 

Also  decisive  was  the  appearance  of  two 
Negro  members  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation at  the  Dunes  Hotel,  where  the  Young 
Democrats  deliberated  to  the  music  of  slot 
machines.  These  two  delegates  were  instru- 
mental in  persuading  the  crucial  northern 
and  mldwestern  delegations  that  House,  like 
President  Johnson,  is  a  national  E>emocrat 
first  and  a  southerner  second. 

The  payoff  came  when  House  went  hand- 
somely over  the  top  on  th.e  first  ballot.  His 
lieutenants  fought  off  a  last-minute  proce- 
diiral  stall. 

House's  victory  is  a  self-contained  victory, 
perhaps.  But  It  points  to  any  ntmiber  of 
possible  sea  changes  In  the  national  democ- 
racy. Starting  with  the  civil  rights  debacle 
of  1948  and  the  ensuing  Dlxlecrat  revolt  the 
Southern  States  have  experienced  a  15-year- 
long  freezeout  in  the  presidential  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Southern  Democrats  con- 
trolled Congress  through  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, but  covQd  not  fix  hands  on  the  netwOTk 
of  national  Democratic  power  based  on  union 
and  minority  votes  that  largely  elects  Presi- 
dents. The  closest  they  could  come  was  in 
receiving  the  ritual  gift  of  the  vice-presiden- 
tial nomination  to  a  moderate  Senator  like 
Barkley,  Sparkman,  Kefauver,  and  Johnson. 

Maybe  the  situation  hasn't  changed  all 
that  much.  But  the  impact  of  Lyndon  John- 
son as  President  is  considerable.  At  least  it 
may  convince  northern  and  western  Demo- 
crats, even  the  union  and  minority  groups, 
that  the  South's  monolithic  solidarity  on 
civil  rights,  as  dramatized  in  Congress,  Is 
a  geographical  and  philosophical  mirage. 
Given  a  truly  national  power  base,  difference 
emerge  and  southerners  become  as  nationally 
minded  as  any  other  Democrats,  indeed  per- 
haps a  little  more  so. 

At  Las  Vegas,  with  House,  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats tasted  victory  In  a  tough  national 
league.    This  could  fire  ambitions. 

"Who  knows?"  mused  one  Hoiise  backer 
after  the  big  win  at  las  Vegas.  "If  we  can 
have  a  naUooal  YDC  {vesident  In  1964.  may- 
be we  can  have  a  vice-presidential  candidate 
In  1968." 
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supporter,  as  have  his  opponents.  House 
Speaker  H.  Clifton  Blue  of  Aberdeen  and 
Wake  Senator  John  Jordan. 

Blue  was  represented,  however,  by  his  co- 
managers,  Sam  Burrow  and  Elvln  Jackson. 

Congressmen  Hasolo  Coquet  and  L.  H. 
Fountain  both  were  present,  as  was  Coolit's 
opponent  for  the  fourth  district  seat,  R. 
Mayne  Albright,  of  Ralelgb. 

Preyer's  supporters  were  present  In  large 
number,  judging  from  the  prolonged  ap- 
plause that  followed  reading  of  a  telegram 
from  Preyer,  congratulating  House  and  ex- 
pressing Preyer's  regrets  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  the  dinner. 

SANFORD    SPEAKS 

Governor  Sanford  used  his  brief  talk  to 
call  attention  to  the  meaning  of  Houses 
election  in  terms  of  "added  evidence  that 
the  future  belongs  to  North  Carolina  " 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  Included 
House,  Cooley,  and  State  Democratic  Chair- 
man W.  Lunsford  Crew,  who  recently  suf- 
fered a  broken  leg  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, and  came  to  the  rostrum  on  crutches 


Biographical  Data 

James  Albert  Hovise,  Jr..  born  Chapel  Hill. 
N.C.:  graduate  of  Scotland  Neck  (NC)  High 
School,  University  of  North  Carolina — A.B.  In 
history.  University  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School — doctor  of  laws  degree.  1955.  Gradu- 
ate work  at  Harvard  Law  School,  summer 
1961. 

Valedictorian  and  president  of  student 
body  of  Scotland  Neck  High  School 

Academic  scholarship,  track  and  croes 
country  teams,  men's  honor  council  and  stu- 
dent council,  class  officer,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  University  of  North  Carolina 

Organizer  and  president  of  university 
Young  Democrats  Club  1962-63;  organizer  of 
other  colleges  In  North  Carolina  1953-66, 
State  Young  Democrats  Club  secretary  1953- 
54,  eastern  State  organizer  1959-60;  Young 
Democrats  Club  national  committeeman. 
1961-63;  delegate  to  NATO  and  Atlantic  Con- 
ference of  Young  Political  Leaders.  Bonn. 
West  Germany.  1963;  chairman  of  resolutions 
committee,  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  spring  1963. 

U.S.  Army  Countertntelligence  Corps 
Service  In  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Far  East  1956- 
57. 

Assistant  director  and  Instructor  In  law. 
institute  of  government  at  University  of 
North  Carolina.  1957-68. 

Practiced  law  in  Roanoke  Rapids.  NC . 
since  December  1958.  Member  of  the  North 
Carolina  bar.  bar  of  the  United  States 
District  Courts,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
Chairman  of  North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 
Young  Lawyers  Division,  1963. 

Elected  president  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  for  a  2-year  term  at  the 
14th  blennlel  convention  In  Las  Vegas.  Nev  , 
February  1, 1964. 


Balaace-of-Paymeiitt   Deficit  in   1963 
Worse  Thai  Orisindly  Thon^ht 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
figures  on  the  bal&nce-of-pajnnents  defi- 
cit for  1963  Indicate  that  the  deficit  on 
"regular"  transactloiu  is  now  calculated 
at  $3.3  blllloti,  or  nearly  10  percent 
larger  tlian  the   previous   estimate   of 


slightly  over  $3  billion.  The  deficit  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  1962  deficit,  but 
larger  than  the  1961  figure.  In  order  to 
make  more  generally  known  the  latest 
information  on  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  itrticle  from 
the  March  25  Wall  Street  Journal  sum- 
marizing our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion for  1963  in  the  RrcoRo: 
VS.  Patments  DiFicrr  Impsovxd  Less  in 
1963  Than  Thought — Soici  Aid  Was  Tem- 

PORART 

Washojoton. — The  U.S.  balance -of -pay- 
ments deficit  didnt  Improve  as  much  last 
year  as  was  thoxight.  and  some  of  the  im- 
provement was  only  temporary. 

The  deficit  is  currently  calculated  at  $3  - 
301  million  for  last  year,  nearly  10  percent 
larger  than  the  previous  estimate  of  »3.020 
million.  The  1963  deficit  Is  still  narrower 
than  the  93,5TZ  million  of  1943  but  is  newly 
placed  Bomewtuit  wider  than  the  $3,043  mil- 
lion deficit  of  1961. 

A  payments  deficit  results  when  dollars  ac- 
quired by  foreigners  through  U.S.  spending, 
lending,  and  aid  exceed  the  Inflow  of  dol- 
lars here  from  abroad.  The  administration 
has  been  striving  to  end  the  persistent  US 
deficit,  which  gives  foreigners  mounting 
claims  on  the  dwindling  gold  stock. 

Not  since  1967,  when  the  Suez  Oanal  clos- 
ing  resulted    in    an   export   spurt,    has    the 
United  States  shown  a  stirplus  ($630  million 
that  year)   in  its  international  accounts 
mew  DATA  wnarrcHXD  uariciT 

The  revision  In  the  1963  deficit  resuius 
from  recent  lnfonns>tlon  to  the  Commerce 
Department  showing  that  foreigners  piled  up 
about  $100  mlltloB  more  in  VS.  bank  ac- 
counts than  had  been  calculated;  also,  ship- 
ments of  milMary  goods  to  foreigners,  which 
count  as  exports,  were  about  $150  million 
less  than   initially  reported. 

And  the  Oovernment  agency,  in  a  pay- 
ments report,  noted  that  part  of  the  im- 
provement recorded  last  year  reflects  "de- 
velopments which  have  hxid  only  temporary 
significance"  as  well  as  some  basic  economic 
gains. 

Exports  of  farm  products,  for  Instance. 
were  '"exceptionally  high"  due  to  such  "strict- 
ly temporary  factors"  as  bed  weather  and 
poor  crops  in  Europe,  the  rep«^  said;  such 
conditions  probably  boosted  farm  exports  by 
up  to  $150  million,  mostly  In  the  final  quar- 
ter. Lower  import  barriers  helped  coal  ex- 
ports gain  nearly  $160  mlUlon,  the  report 
said,  but  the  rise  was  "accentuated  by  weath- 
er conditions  and  interruptions  In  coal  pro- 
duction in  Europe  last  spring." 

Temporary  factors  also  appear  to  have 
pushed  up  fo\u-th-quarter  bank  loans  and 
direct  investment  abrocul.  which  count  as 
outflows.  But  temporary  help  came  from 
an  imusual  inflow  of  funds  from  Canadian 
banks. 

Even  with  the  temporary  help,  however, 
the  revised  data  put  the  1963  fourth-quar- 
ter gap  at  $537  million,  or  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  $3,108  million.  Pre- 
viously the  flnal  quarter  deficit  had  been 
estimated  at  $377  mUlion  or  a  $1,508  million 
annual  rate.  While  advance  estlqpates  are 
even  more  subject  to  error  than  reports  soon 
after  a  period  ends,  so  far  this  year  no 
marked  change  in  trend  from  the  fourth 
quarter  appears  to  be  developing,  author- 
ities say. 

The  fourth  quarter  annual  rate  in  the 
payments  deficit,  even  afetr  being  revised 
upward,  is  still  much  less  severe  than  the 
revised  $5,238  million  annual  rate  of  last 
years  April-June  quarter.  Sharply  higher 
outflows  of  private  U.S.  capital  then 
prompted  the  late  President  Kennedy  to 
propose  and  "interest  eqtiallzatlon  tax"  on 
sales  of  foreign  securities  here.  Intending  to 
discourage  foreigners'  long-term  portfolio 
borrowing  by  adding  1  percentage  point  to 
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their  effective  Interest  costs.  Other  efforts 
to  trim  the  dollar  outflow  by  reducing  mili- 
tary spending  abroad  and  tjring  more  for- 
eign aid  to  purcliases  here  also  were  accel- 
erated. The  tax,  which  would  be  retrocu;tive 
to  last  July  19.  has  passed  the  House,  but 
Senate  action  probably  will  have  to  wait 
until  after  the  civil  rights  fight. 

ParVATK    CAPITAL    OUTFLOW    DOUBLED 

The  new  figures  show  that, the  total  net 
outflow  of  private  capital  in  the  flnal  1963 
quarter  rose  to  about  $945  million — about 
double  the  total  of  the  previous  period, 
though  well  short  of  the  total  in  the  April- 
June  quarter.  The  $946  million  consisted 
of  $315  million  In  long-term  portfolio  In- 
vestment such  as  American  citizens'  piu-- 
chases  of  foreign  bonds  and  stocks,  the  area 
that  Is  the  target  of  the  proposed  tax;  $129 
million  in  short-term  capital  movement, 
compared  with  a  small  net  Inflow  In  the  pre- 
vious quarter  when  interest  rates  here  were 
raised;  and  $601  million  in  direct  Investment, 
Including  acquisitions  of  foreign  companies 
and  construction  of  oversea  factories  and  oil 
refineries  by  VS.  concerns. 


The  Bobby  Baker  Case — Editorials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several  edi- 
torials and  newspaper  columns  relating 
to  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials  and   columns   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Inquirer. 
Mar.  27.  1964) 

Baker  Case  Still  Alive 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  has  not  been  buried 
Just  because  the  Democratic  majority  on  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  has  managed  to 
close  down  Its  Investigation  after  5  months 
of  evasion  and  fumbling. 

The  case  Is  still  very  much  alive  and  It 
win  stay  alive  and  kicking  until  all  those 
embarrassing  questions  which  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee  have  run  away  from 
are  answered. 

Those  questions  relate  to  how  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  majority  could  roll  up  a  for- 
tune of  several  million  dollars  on  a  salary  of 
$19,600  a  year;  and  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  Government  agencies  were 
used  in  the  process  of  enrichment. 

Chairman  B.  Everett  Jordan  and  his  fel- 
low Democrats  on  the  Rules  Committee  were 
able,  by  outvoting  the  Republican  members, 
to  keep  20  witnesses  from  testifying. 
Whether  those  Individuals  could  have 
furnished  the  committee  with  evidence  of 
Baker  wrongdoing,  or  could  have  opened  up 
some  backdoors  leading  to  rather  interesting 
places  Is.  of  course,  not  known. 

But,  by  repressing  that  testimony,  what- 
ever Its  nature,  the  Democratic  members 
have  aggravated  the  rumors  and  suspicions 
which  have  circulated  around  the  case  from 
the  start. 

The  Democratic  majority  will  Issue  a  re- 
port on  Its  findings  and  on  its  recommenda- 
tions. If  any.  on  legislation  Intended  to  cope 
with  conflict  of  Interest  in  the  activities  of 
Senate  employees. 

The  committee  minority  will  be  able  to 
submit  a  report  of  its  own.  and  It  ■hould 


prove  to  be  a  blistering  one.  more  revealing 
than  the  majority  report,  more  valuable  in 
suggesting  remedies  for  conflict  of  interest 
by  Senators  as  weU  as  by  Senate  employees. 

Senate  debate  over  these  coming  reports 
could  serve  the  public  interest  in  focusing 
renewed  attention  upon  the  Baker  case  and 
its  far-reaching,  and  unsavory,  implications. 
It  could  even  have  such  heavy  impact  thai 
a  more  extensive  inquiry  could  be  authorized. 

In  any  event,  the  clumsy  mishandling  of 
the  Baker  case  by  the  Democrats  controlling 
the  Investigation  has  made  It  Inescapably  a 
prime  j)olltlcal  Issue,  from  which  the  Re- 
publicans may  be  expected  to  glean  substan- 
tial profit.  The  charge  of  whitewash  already 
made  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  others  Is 
a  difficult  one  for  the  Democrats  to  over- 
CQme. 

The  Important  part  of  all  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  political  consequences  but 
with  the  shortchanging  of  the  public  which 
the  committee  has  engaged  In  by  Its  prema- 
ture termination  of  the  probe.  The  fire 
has  not  been  put  out  by  dumping  whitewash 
on  It.  Public  wrath  will  demand  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth — In  the  Baker  case. 


(From    the   St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  25,  1964] 

Baker  Inquiry  Ending? 

Indications  that  Democrats  on  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  are  preparing  to  close  the 
Bobby  Baker  Inquiry  have  brought  renewed 
Republican  criticism  and  further  demands 
for  the  calling  of  additional  witnesses.  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  says  the 
Republicans,  outnumbered  6  to  3  on  the 
committee,  were  "chopped  down"  In  recent 
voting  and  may  have  no  recourse  except  to 
write  a  minority  report. 

How  long  should  the  hearings  continue? 
Certainly  they  should  not  be  terminated  so 
long  as  there  Is  the  likelihood  of  turning  up 
additional  substantive  evidence  as  to  how 
Baker,  when  a  $19,600  a  year  secretary  of  the 
Senate  majority,  accumulated  a  fortune  he 
estimated  at  more  than  $2  million;  particu- 
larly If  such  evidence  Involves  Senators  or 
others  in  wrongdoing. 

But  the  Democrats  have  a  point  when  they 
say  the  shabby  pattern  of  Baker's  wheeling 
and  dealing  Is  plain,  and  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  of  a  report  to  the  Senate  and 
remedial  legislation.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  merely  to  chew  over  the  facts  already 
brought  out.  and  It  seems  that  new  material 
Is  running  thin.  For  example,  what  was  al- 
leged a  few  days  ago  to  be  a  "forgery"  Involv- 
ing a  Baker  tax  return  now  turns  out  to  have 
been  not  a  forgery  and  of  no  consequence. 

The  Republicans  have  very  little  ammuni- 
tion to  use  In  the  coming  campaign  against 
the  Johnson  administration  and  would  like 
the  hearings  to  continue  indefinitely  in  the 
hope  of  turning  something  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democrats  are  charged  with  "try- 
ing to  put  this  skeleton  back  In  the  closet" 
before  the  elections.  No  matter  what  Is  done 
it  will  be  impossible  to  please  both  sides  from 
a  political  standp>olnt. 

That  leaves  the  question  of  whether  the 
public  Interest  has  been  satisfied.  The  hear- 
ings have  been  underway  since  last  October, 
which  seems  long  enough.  But  If  the  Demo- 
crats terminate  them  they  will  automatically 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  assuring  the 
public  that  they  have  conscientiously  ful- 
filled their  assignment.  The  revelations  of 
how  Baker  operated  have  discredited  the  Sen- 
ate majority;  it  wUl  take  some  doing  to  re- 
store public  confidence. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
Mar.  36,  1964] 

SHAMX  or  THE  Sekatk 
By  a  straight  party  vote.  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  who  never  did  want 
a  thorough  Inveetlgstlon.  have  slammed  the 


door  shut  on  the  Bobby  Baker  affair,  which 
has  no  close  parallel  In  congressional  history. 

After  6  months  of  headlines,  the  American 
people  have  learned  little  more  about  this 
skulduggery  In  high  places  than  appeared 
in  the  relatively  Inconclusive  hearings. 

The  falr-halred  clerk  of  the  Senate  major- 
ity, "Lyndon's  boy"  they  called  him.  ran  his 
$19,000  salary  up  to  something  over  $2  mil- 
lion— borrowed  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  with  or  without  collateral — bought  a 
townhouse  where  girl  friends  did  consider- 
able entertaining — engaged  in  various  enter- 
prises with  Government  officials  and  Gov- 
ernment contractors — and  took  the  fifth, 
along  with  various  associates. 

Well.  If  that's  all  we'll  ever  know  about 
Bobby  Baker's  doings,  the  inquiry  smells  of 
whitewash.  And  there  has  been  less  talk 
about  his  "little  book"  of  late.  Could  that 
Imply  a  deal? 

Which  Senators  have  so  much  to  hide  that 
they  would  prefer  to  bring  shame  on  the 
Senate  Itself  by  having  all  the  Democrats, 
In  effect,  collectively  take  the  fifth? 


[From  the  Minneapwlls  (Minn.)  Morning 

Tribune.  Mar.  26,  1964] 

Medals  for  Caution,  Not  fob  Courage 

Democrats  on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
have  refused  to  call  a  number  of  witnesses 
proposed  by  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  inquiry,  thus  triggering  that 
minority's  "whitewash"  charges.  Among 
those  whom  the  Democrats  rejected  was 
Presidential  Aid  Walter  Jenkins  who,  one 
witness  indicated,  had  solicited  advertising 
for  the  L.B.J.  Co.'s  television  station  In  Texas 
as  a  sort  of  Insurance  rebate. 

Committee  Chairman  Jordan.  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  takes  the  position  that  the 
investigation  has  already  produced  enough 
evidence  to  Illuminate  the  need  for  revising 
Senate  rules  bearing  on  conflicts  of  Interest. 
He  thinks  further  testimony  would  be  repeti- 
tive. 

But  the  Inquiry  has  hardly  touched  the 
Senators  themselves  as  It  revolved  around 
the  unsavory  financial  dealings  of  the  former 
secretary  to  the  Senate  majority.  Today  the 
areas  which  the  committee  has  not  investi- 
gated loom  formidably  large  and  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  have  been  less  Interested  m 
doing  a  thorough  Job  than  they  have  been 
in  skirting  potential  political  embarrass- 
ments In   a  campaign  year. 

Have  the  Republican  Members  no  political 
motives  in  pressing  for  new  witnesses?  Of 
course  they  have  such  motives  but  in  this 
case,  It  seems  to  us,  they  also  have  the  public 
interest  on  their  side.  That  interest  is  not 
satlsfled  by  an  investigation  which  throws  a 
protective  aura  of  Immunity  around  Sen- 
ators or  even  Presidential  aids. 

The  committee  Democrats  seem  to  be  say- 
ing that  it  is  better  to  play  safe  than  be 
sorry.  This  may  win  them  medals  for  cau- 
tion but  precious  few  for  statesmanship  or 
courage. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  26,  1964] 

Too  Bad 

The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  apparently  have 
decided  to  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation.  From  the  first 
they  gave  the  feeling  that  they  had  been 
pushed  Into  the  whole  thing  only  by  the 
Insensitive  press  and  they  had  tried  before 
this  to  get  away  from  those  embarrassing 
details  and  up  onto  the  broad  plains  of  prin- 
ciple.   Now  they  have  succeeded. 

It  Is  too  bad.  What  Is  lost  Is  not  a  "car- 
nival." a  "circus"  or  a  "partisan  field  day," 
to  quote  a  few  of  the  reasons  given  earlier 
for  letting  pobby  off  the  hook.  What  Is  lost 
is  the  chance  to  find  out  Just  how  Involved 
the  Senate  majority  staff  and.  for  that  mat- 
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Lack  or  Rxalisic  on  Viztnaic — PxonjK  Scnf 

WlTHOTTT    Wnj.    To    PlOBT.    VS.    OUTCOMS 

LiKz  Tbat  or  FaxNca 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome. — It  Is  \inpleasant  for  an  American 
reporter  abroad  to  be  a  Cassandra.  But  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  American  foreign  policy 
is  being  conducted,  it  is  difficult  Jo  be  any- 
thing else. 

Competent  European  observers  on  inter- 
national affairs  with  whom  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent has  Inevitable  close  contacts 
speak  more  frankly  than  diplomats  In  Wash- 
ington. Our  European  friends,  being  less 
Involved  in  the  many  commitments  of  the 
United  States,  see  things  more  objectively 
than  our  policymakers  seem  to  at  home. 
They  watch  with  skepticism  the  travail  at 
Geneva  where  our  delegates  discuss  with 
their  Russian  counterparts  that  wlll-o-the- 
wisp,  disarmament,  and  forecast  that  maybe 
by  the  end  of  this  century  some  partial 
agreements   may  be  reached. 

One  oldtimer  In  these  perennial  disarma- 
ment conferences,  which  started  well  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  IT,  reminded 
this  reporter  of  a  true  story.  In  1932.  Am- 
bassador Hugh  Gibson.  American  delegate 
to  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference,  was 
talking  with  his  Hungarian  opposite  num- 
ber. A  small  child,  Gibsons  son.  came  into 
the  room.  Gibson,  who  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  a  gift  diplomats  seem  to  have 
lost  entirely,  introduced  the  child  with  these 
words:  "This  Is  the  probable  head  of  the 
American  delegation  for  disarmament  in 
1975." 

But  what  concerns  our  Europe.in  friends — 
and  It  must  be  recalled  that  despite  fric- 
tions and  misunderstandings,  we  have  noth- 
ing but  well-wishers  over  here — is  the  lack 
of  realism  In  our  policies  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  seem  to  be  swayed  by  emotionalism  In- 
stead of  using  our  usual  practical  common - 
sense. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  stated  In  an 
apparent  burst  of  emotionalism  during  his 
last  trip  to  war-torn  Vietnam  that  "We  will 
supply  you  now  and  in  the  future  with  the 
economic  aid  and  military  equipment  that 
you  need  to  defeat  your  enemies  now  and 
forever." 

Actually,  European  observers  and  dip- 
lomats from  Asian  countries  say  the  Com- 
munists In  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  de- 
feated except  by  direct  and  massive  Inter- 
vention of  American  forces.  Merely  sending 
economic  aid  and  more  weapons  will  not 
help,  since  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
are  tired  of  fighting. 

Moreover,  those  called  upon  to  bear  the 
brunt  do  not  know  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  The  social  reforms  promised  by  Gen- 
eral Khanh,  the  new  and  probably  temporary 
strongman  of  Saigon,  have  little  If  any  ap- 
peal to  the  Vietnamese  people  They  want 
to  be  left  alone.  Under  exLstlng  circum- 
stances they  see  no  difference  between  the 
Saigon    force    and    the    Vietcong 

Washington  probably  has  forgotten  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  been  at  war  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  After  the  defeat  of  France  In 
Europe  in  1940  the  French  surrendered  to 
the  Japanese  on  orders  from  Vichy  The 
peoples  of  Indochina  (Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos)  suffered  under  the  Japanese  yoke. 
Tokyo  warlords  were  hard  Uskmasters  The 
Vietnamese  became  second-class  citizens  In 
their  own  country. 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  and  surrender  of 
Japan  in  1945,  and  after  some  squabbles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Chinese,  the  new  war 
started.  It  was  initiated  by  Communist  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  The  French  did  their  best  to 
defeat  the  guerrillas  in  the  North  Vietnam 
Jungles.  They  were  unable  to  stem  the  Red 
offensive  after  we  signed  the  armistice  at 
Panmunjom  which  enabled  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  direct  their  entire  attention  to 
Vietnam. 


The  French  were  finally  crushed,  after  hav- 
ing lost  close  to  100,000  men.  Their  defeat 
is  attributed  lees  to  the  weakness  of  some 
of  their  military  leaders,  and  certain  betrayals 
from  pro-Conununlst  factions  within  the 
French  Government  in  Paris,  than  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight 
in  earnest.  They  either  skipped  back  to  their 
villages  at  the  height  of  the  battle  or  went 
over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  "enemy,"  their 
own  brethren  who  were  fighting  under  the 
merciless  hand  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  Com- 
munist military  advisers. 

The  French  did  not  lack  hardware;  we 
saw  to  It  that  they  got  what  they  needed: 
they  did  not  always  lack  military  leadership. 
Men  such  as  Marshal  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny 
were  equal  to  the  best  Western  generals.  But 
what  they  lacked  was  the  willingness  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  fight  for  themselves.  They  did 
fight  in  North  Vietnam  because  the  choice 
was  clear — either  fight  or  be  shot. 

This  method,  however,  could  not  be  adopt- 
ed by  France  without  arousing  shouts  of 
indignation  of  "colonial  brutality-  from 
Washington.  The  Asians,  like  some  Euro- 
peans, are  always  on  the  side  of  the  winner. 
And  since  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  the  winner,  the 
Vietnamese  in  the  opposite  camp  obstructed 
rather  than  helped  the  French  oppressors. 

A  Communist  movement  known  as  the 
Vletcong  developed  in  South  Vietnam  and 
grew  to  the  present  alarming  proportions. 
Our  fate  in  Vietnam  will  be  no  different  from 
that  of  the  French.  The  cold  fact  is  that 
high-sounding  statements  by  the  new  Saigon 
Junta  and  high  Washington  personnel  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  disillusioned  and  tired 
South  Vietnamese. 


Curtis  Sees  $12  Billion  Cost  of  Living  Rise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
Flepublican  Congressional  Newsletter : 
Tax  Cut  Bentstts  Lost:  CusTia  Sees  912 
BnxiON  Cost  or  Lzvinq  Risz 

A  leading  congressional  economist  this 
week  forecast  a  $12  billion  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  in  1964  which  wUl  "more  than 
wipe  out  the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut." 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Ctrans,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee,  told  the  newsletter 
that  the  worst  hit  by  Increased  living  costs 
would  be  j>oor  families — ^those  earning  $3,000 
or  less,  according  to  President  Johnson's  for- 
mula. Each  such  family  could  suffer  a  $90 
Increase  in  annual  living  costs  but  receive  no 
offsetting  tax  cut  because  they  pay  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  Neither  can  they  hedge 
against  inflation,  the  Missouri  legislator  said, 
because  they  have  no  savings  to  Invest  in 
stocks  or  real  estate,  which  gain  in  value 
during  inflation, 

CuRTTs,  also  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  destroyed  all  hope  of  main- 
taining the  price  level  when  he  told  the 
United  Auto  Workers  the  Government,  in 
effect,  would  do  nothing  to  hold  the  price- 
wage  line.  CxTRTis  said  this  apparently  means 
the  Government  will  not  actively  oppose  the 
49-peroent  Increase  In  wages  and  benefits 
which  the  UAW  seeks,  despite  President 
Johnson's  earlier  plea  to  imions  to  hold  their 
wage  demands  to  8.8  percent — the  annual 
gain  in  industrial  productivity. 
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"Evidently."  CvmTis  said,  "the  President 
has  abandoned  the  wage  guldepoet  set  by 
President  Kennedy,  In  order  to  assure  hlzn- 
seU  at  the  union  vote.  And  the  consmnere 
be  damned." 

Cdsns  noted  that  prices  have  been  rising 
steadily  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
mtnlstrations  at  the  rate  ot  about  1.5  points 
annually  on  the  consiuner  price  index.  He 
said  the  more  than  $11  billion  which  the 
tax  cut  will  pour  into  the  economy,  plus  a 
long  series  of  wage  increases  expected  this 
year,  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  credit, 
Federal  deficits  and  other  factors,  could 
easily  double  the  rate  of  Increase  to  three 
points  in  1904. 

"With  disposable  consumer  income  now 
about  $400  billion  annually,  a  three-point 
price  Increase  would  cost  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers $12  billion  in  lost  piirchasing  power," 
the  Congressman  said,  "which  will  more  than 
wipe  out  the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut." 

CuxTis  said  the  green  light  given  auto 
workers  to  seek  an  inflationary  wage-benefit 
Increase  is  especially  dangerous  this  year 
when  119  major  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, covering  a  total  of  1.9  million  work- 
ers, expire.  Truckers  already  have  received 
a  4.5  percent  Increase  this  yecu-,  two-thirds  In 
wages  and  the  rest  In  fringe  benefits. 

The  Missouri  Republican  said  the  pressure 
of  wage  Increases  could  well  increase  \inem- 
ployment,  thus  heightening  the  poverty 
problem  against  which  "President  Johnson 
says  he  is  warring." 

CuBTTB  said  that  before  the  tax  cut  and 
the  prospect  of  a  national  ware  of  wage- 
benefit  Increases,  competition  with  low-price 
foreign  goods  had  helped  to  hold  i»lces 
down.  But  he  said  a  new  round  of  wage 
increases  would  tana  employers  to  lay  off 
workers  in  order  to  stay  In  business  against 
foreign  competitors. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  public  Interest 
now?"  Cua-ns  asked. 


Colorado's  Urbaa  Reaewal  Activity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COIABAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  7. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  0(dorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  iinanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  Col- 
orado Municipalities,  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Slayton,  outlining  urban  renewal 
activities  in  the  State  of  Colorado: 

On  June  30,  1963,  4  Colorado  cities  were 
among  the  more  than  700  oocnmunltles  In 
the  country  that  had  urbcui  renewal  activity. 
As  Is  true  nationally,  the  activity  in  Colorado 
is  not  confined  to  the  largest  cities  alone. 
Ovw  two-thirds  of  the  cities  in  the  program 
across  the  country  have  a  popidatlon  of  un- 
der 50,000;  about  20  percent  have  lees  than 
10,000.  Federal  grants  for  the  lees-than- 
50,000-populat^an  group  total  about  $600 
million. 

As  might  be  expected,  Denver,  the  largest 
city  in  Colarado.  has  more  urban  renewvU 
activity  than  any  ottier  In  ttie  State,  with 
five  projects  and  a  oonununlty  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Pueblo,  the  State's  seoood  largest  city,  alao 
has  a  oommunlty  renewal  program.  ArnMla» 
with  a  1960  populaMoa  of  18,248,  and  Aurora. 
with  48,548,  also  are  partldpattng  la  the 
Federal  program.  (In  November.  Arrada 
voters  chose  to  discontinue  their  luiMtn  re- 
newal program.) 


It  Is  noi  surprising  that  Colonuk),  while 
experiencing  a  substantial  growth  ot  Its 
cities,  would  have  only  a  few  commimities  in 
the  program.  It  is  certainly  not  urtwuilzed 
to  ttie  extent  tfaat  many  other  States  are. 
In  the  1960  census,  only  S  cities  In  0(A- 
orado  were  In  the  over  60,000  class:  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo.  Only  five 
other  dtles  then  had  as  many  as  26,000  peo- 
ple: Aurora.  Boulder,  Englewood,  Port  Col- 
lins, and  Greeley. 

THX   FEOGBAK   IN   DKMVKB 

Denvw  has  five  urban  renewal  projects 
and  a  community  renewal  program.  A  total 
of  more  than  $5  million  in  Federal  grants  \b 
involved. 

This  is  the  progress  Denver  has  made  to 
date: 

Avondale  project:  In  this  area  of  101  acres, 
consisting  of  22  blocks,  there  are  297  struc- 
tures containing  441  dwelling  units.  The 
area  Is  composed  of  primarily  one  and  two- 
family  houses  In  relatively  poor  oondlUon. 
A  number  of  dilapidated  and  declining  com- 
mercial eetablishments  also  are  in  the  area. 

The  renewal  program  for  the  area  aims  at 
both  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation. 
There  will  be  multifamlly  housing  on  40 
acres,  with  landscaped,  outdoor  recreation 
and  play  areas  for  both  children  and  adults, 
shopping  facilities  and  school  expansion.  A 
number  of  new  streets  will  be  built  and  old 
ones  widened  or  vacated  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  street  system.  A  redeveloper  for  the 
residential  section  has  been  selected. 

Six  new  seven-story  apartment  buildings 
and  23  two-story  buildings  will  be  built.  This 
will  be  known  as  Colfax  Terrace  West.  There 
will  be  473  dwelling  units,  costing  over  $5 
million.  A  $1  million  shopping  center  is 
about  to  start,  and  work  on  a  park  and 
school  is  underway. 

Blake  Street  project:  This  is  a  4S-acre,  9- 
block  area,  containing  186  structures.  The 
area  Is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  uses.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  area  Is  residential,  primarily 
single-family  houses  in  very  poor  condition. 
Environmental  factors,  mixed  land  uaea  and 
the  location  of  the  area  nuike  it  unsuitable 
for  residential  purposes. 

The  plan  ocmtemplatee  removal  of  all 
residential  properties.  The  Indiistrial  struc- 
tiires  that  are  sound  will  be  rehabUlteted. 
street  Improvements  will  be  made,  and  the 
land  after  demolition  of  the  deteriorated 
structures  wm  be  designated  for  industrial 
use.  The  acq\ilsltlon  phase  Is  almost  com- 
pleted. 

Whlttler  School  project:  This  Is  an  area  of 
109  acres,  38  blocks,  containing  647  struc- 
tures and  970  dwelling  tinits,  primarily  large, 
old  brick  homes.  These  homes  are  basically 
sound  but  have  been  neglected  and  are  be- 
coming deteriorated.  Many  small  businesses 
are  scattered  through  the  area. 

The  project  calls  for  the  repair  and  re- 
habUltatlon  of  the  sound  structm-es  in  need 
of  repair:  the  purchase  and  clearance  of  the 
buUdings  beyond  saving;  street  improve- 
ments; school  construction;  and  a  park  ex- 
tension. Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
building  will  be  retained.  Already,  prop- 
erty owners  have  spent  more  than  a  half 
mllUon  doUars  in  rehahUltation  of  their 
buildings. 

Jerome  Park  industrial  project:  Another 
area  where  mixed  uses  render  it  tmdesirable 
for  residential  purposes,  this  is  a  70-acre.  13- 
block  area,  with  15»  structures,  129  dwelling 
units,  with  Uidustrlal  uses  IntMspersed  with 
residential.  Parits,  schools,  and  other  facili- 
ties are  not  available,  and  the  residential 
properties  are  deteriorated. 

Renewal  plana  caU  f or  the  removal  of  all 
reeldential  structures.  The  area  then  will 
become  aa  industrial  one,  utilizing  the  road 
and  raU  tactutiea  in  the  area.  Streets  will 
be  improved.  Property  acquisition  will  begin 
in  1M4. 

West  Colfaa:  Another  Industrial  project,  it 


now  contains  262  dwelling  units  and  282 
structures  on  158  acres.  It  also  has  badly 
mixed  residential,  coounercial,  and  IndiHtrial 
uses,  with  old  one-  and  two-family  bouses 
which  are  badly  run  down  and  on  Inadequate 
lots.  The  area  has  further  ocMnpllcations— 
poor  topography  and  drainage. 

After  clearance  the  topographical  and 
drainage  problons  can  be  corrected  so  as 
to  make  the  area  suitable  for  light  industrial 
use.  This  project  still  Is  being  jdanned,  and 
no  property  acquisition  has  started. 

The  projects,  according  to  Denver  authori- 
ties, include  oiUy  a  small  portion  of  the  city 
that  needs  renewal.  However,  it  Is  neoea- 
sary  to  schedule  this  work  over  nuuiy  years; 
as  local  resources  cannot  handle  all  the 
work  to  be  done  except  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

Besides  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
those  families  relocated  because  of  project 
activity,  new  industrial  activity,  an  increase 
of  em^oyment  possibilities,  and  Increased 
revenues  to  the  dty  are  bound  to  result. 

OPKN   SPACI   PKOGBAIC 

In  four  Colorado  areas,  local  officials  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  Federal  assistance 
available  to  help  in  the  ptut:hase  of  pemut- 
nent  open  space  land  tot  recreational  and 
park  purposes. 

Federal  grants  \inder  the  open  space  land 
program,  administered  by  URA.  are  author- 
ized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  Purpose 
of  the  program  Is  to  help  prevent  urban 
blight  through  sound  and  balanced  com- 
munity growth  and  development  by  provid- 
ing for  permanent  open  land  uses  in  urban- 
izing areas.  Land  acquired  with  Federal 
financial  assistance  may  not  be  used  for  any 
building  purposes  but  may  be  developed  with 
non-Federal  funds  for  recreational,  con- 
servation, historic  (V  scenic  purpoeea. 

Grants  may  be  made  to  regional  or  local 
public  agencies  and  to  States  for  acquisi- 
tion of  open  land  important  in  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  urban  growth.  Federal  grants 
are  20  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
land,  but  when  the  applicant  has  respon- 
sibility for  providing  open  space  land  for 
an  overall  metropolitan  area,  the  grant  may 
be  increased  up  to  80  percent. 

Two  10-aere  sites  In  Arvada  were  piu-- 
chased  by  the  North  Jeffco  Metropolitan 
Recreation  and  Park  District  with  the  aid 
of  an  $11,720  Federal  grant.  The  new  park 
lands,  Mamio  Park  and  Vanderhof  Park,  are 
to  be  developed  locally  as  neighborhood  play- 
fields. 

Aurora  received  a  Federal  grant  of  $36382 
to  aid  in  the  p\u*chase  of  42  undeveloped 
acres  in  Winstv  Heights  Subdivision.  The 
land  Is  to  be  developed  with  local  funds  for 
park  and  recreation  uses,  including  a  public 
golf  course. 

Thirty-five  undeveloped  acres  on  sites  scat- 
tered throughout  Denver  were  purchased  by 
the  city  with  the  aid  of  a  $60,310  Fedo-al 
grant.  The  new  park  lands  are  to  be  de- 
veloped with  local  funds  for  playgrounds, 
plajrflelds,  an  outdoor  theater,  picnicking, 
day  camping,  and  conservation  ot  land  and 
other  natural  resources. 

A  120-acre  park  and  recreation  area  near 
Westminster  has  been  purchased  by  the 
MetropoUtan  Recreation  District  No.  60  with 
the  aid  of  a  $19,200  Federal  grant.  The  new 
park  and  recreatkui  area,  together  with  80  ad- 
jacent acres  previously  acquired  without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  wiU  be  developed  by  the  dis- 
trict to  Include  public  facilities  such  ss  a  golf 
coiirse  and  swinuning  pool,  and  several  lakes. 
This  Federal  grant  enabled  the  district  to 
purchase  the  last  large  site  available  in  the 
area  for  public  recreation  uses. 

AS80CZATXD  PBOGEAMS 

Besides  the  benefits  In  small  city  vu-ban 
renewal  \indwtak1ng8,  the  urban  planning 
assistance  program,  which  was  authorized 
by  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
and    hence    called    the    701    program,    has 
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given  many  com  munltles  a  real  boost.  Some 
■mall  cltiea  are  i  lalng  grant  funds  xinder  this 
program — and  tiey  have  to  share  the  total 
coat  of  tbe  pUuu  ilng — ^to  develop  comprehen- 
sive plana. 

&naU  cities  aie  using  this  planning  assist- 
ance to  carry  (in  planning  activities  they 
never  had  the  op  portunlty  or  funds  to  accom- 
plish before.  Fbey  are  imdertaklng  the 
preparation  of  b  loe  maps  and  land  use  maps, 
population  studi  bs.  land  \ise  surveys,  parking 
and  traffic  stu<:  les,  neighborhood  analyses, 
highway  and  sreet  plans,  capital  budget 
planning,  zonlnf  ordinances,  subdivision  reg- 
ulations, and  re  areatlon,  transportation,  and 
community  facl  Itles  studies. 

Through  plais  developed  under  urban 
planning  asslstince  programs,  financed  in 
part  with  section  701,  several  Colorado  com- 
mimltles  have  al  ready  realized  tangible  bene- 
fits such  as  devi  lopment  of  recreation  areas 
and  purchase  of  new  land  for  uses  proposed 
by  their  plans,  li  iprovement  of  streets,  adop- 


tion of  zoning 
development  of 


knd  subdivision  regulations, 
urban  renewal  projects,  and 


elimination  of  st  bstcmdard  housing. 


Vrlnm  platuUjig 


rado.  i  s  of  June  30. 19«3 


Type  planning  are  t 
•ssisted 


gmaU 

MetiopoUtsn  and  i^ 


Statewide*. 
Total. 
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€usi3tance  program,  in  Colo- 


Federal  grants 


Num- 
ber 


Ap- 
proved 


13 

7 
3 


32 


$321,702 

300,221 
112,  »40 


803, B43 


Dls- 
buned 


1213,  i23 

319, 743 
28,978 


M2,144 


Local- 
ities 


31 


I  Projects  In  the  £>«  iver  and  Poeblo  metropolitan  areas. 
*  Grants  are  to  Sta  e  division  of  planning. 


Tke  Pole's  PretideBcy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M<)RR1S  K.  UDAU 

or  aaizoNA 

IN  THE  HOUS  !  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuest  ay.  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  denying  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  fassination  for  slogans  and 
catch  phrases.  We  cannot  Just  elect  a 
President  anymore;  we  elect  something 
like  a  great  crisade  or  a  New  Frontier. 
If  these  phras<s  contribute  anyUiing  to 
the  people's  interest  in  their  govern- 
ment. I  suppos  >  they  are  fully  Justified. 

But  what  is  he  phrase  that  describes 
our  current  ad  ninistration?  A  percep- 
tive newspaper  Klitor  in  Arizona  watched 
President  John  on  on  television  recently, 
and  he  took  no  e  of  the  President's  reply 
to  a  question  a  tout  such  labels  as  I  have 
been  descrlbins .  The  President  said  he 
just  wanted  to  be  the  "people's  Presi- 
dent." And  ri^t  there  President  John- 
son may  hav< ,  quite  unintentionally, 
coined  the  phri  \se  that  will  characterize 
his  administrat  on. 

The  editor  w  lo  noted  all  this  was  Wil- 
liam R.  Mather  s.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Ds  lly  Star  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
He  commente<  on  the  merit  of  the 
phrase  in  an  e<  itorial  appearing  in  that 
newspaper  on  bfarch  17.  I  happen  to 
think  Mr.  Matt  ews'  suggestion  is  a  good 
one.    If  this  b<  comes  the  slogan  of  the 


Johnson  administration,  let  it  be  noted 
that  an  editor  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  made  it 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  the 
editorial  follows: 

TKK  Peoplk's  Peesidcnct — A  Slogan? 

President  Johnson  handled  himself  adept- 
ly In  his  Interview,  whlch^was  prerecorded,  on 
all  TV  networks  on  Sunday.  Whether  or  not 
he  Intended  to.  and  the  continuity  of  the 
conversation  would  Indicate  that  he  was  not 
conscious  he  was  creating  a  name  for  his  ad- 
ministration, he  may  have  uttered  a  phrase 
that  could  become  as  widely  known  as  the 
New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  or  the  New  Frontier. 

During  part  of  the  interview,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  any  label  for  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  questioner  referred  specifically 
to  such  labels  as  mentioned  above.  Johnson 
replied  that  no.  he  had  none;  he  simply 
wanted  to  be  the  people's  President.  He  re- 
ferred to  this,  also,  in  his  discussion  of  se- 
cret service  and  FBI  security  measures 
thrown  around  him.  stating  that,  to  be  the 
p>e<^le's  President,  he  had  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  people,  and  for  him  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  throngs  by  100  yards  would  pre- 
vent such  contact. 

Johnson  said  that  he  was  neither  a  liberal 
nor  a  conservative,  but  a  progressive  who  Is 
prudent. 

The  political  fortunes  of  his  administra- 
tion seem  deceptively  easy  to  predict.  They 
look  good  now;  th<ey  could  be  like  dust  before 
the  atorm  at  some  future  date.  But  the  New 
Frontier  Just  may  have  been  replaced.  In 
political  Jargon  If  in  no  other  way.  by  the 
slogan,  "People's  Presidency." 

Also,  Johnson  made  a  fine  statement  on 
public  service.  Asked  of  his  view  of  his  role 
as  President,  he  reminded  his  questioners 
that  he  always  had  considered  himself  for- 
tunate to  be  a  free  man,  an  American,  a  pub- 
lic servant,  and  a  Democrat  in  that  order. 
Certainly,  while  serving  effectively  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, he  showed  his  capacity  to  operate  non- 
partisanly  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, when  as  Senate  majority  leeder  he 
was  one  of  the  two  strongeet  Democrats  In 
Washington,  the  other  being  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum.  also  a  strong  partisan  but  a  good 
nonpartisan  operator. 

If  Johnson  really  is  going  to  establish  a 
people's  presidency  (as  opposed  to  some  sort 
of  a  deal  or  frontier) .  he  will  have  to  be  non- 
partisan enough  to  sell  himself  to  independ- 
ents who  hold  the  true  center  of  the  stage 
in  the  great  drama  of  American  political  life. 
The  Independent  middle  wUl  choose  the  next 
President,  as  It  has  recent  Presidents. 

Also,  Johnson  dispelled  a  recent  rumor 
that  the  admiral  who  cut  the  Guantanamo 
pipeline  did  so  xmauthorlzedly  and  risked 
punishment.  Johnson  said  plainly  that  the 
admiral  was  sen/t  to  Guantanamo  to  do  that 
very   thing. 


We  Hasten  Oar  Burial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALD-ORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  LIP6CX:>MB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  questioning 
the  arguments  being  offered  for  removal 
of  eooncxnlc  sanctions  against  the  Soviet- 
bloc  countales. 

The  Citizen-News  states  that  these 
proposals  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
a    war    for    survival,    and    concludes 


"Khrushchev  means  to  bury  our  system 
if  he  can;  and  he  can  do  it  faster  with 
our  help." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  from  the  March  21 
1964,  issue  of  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Wk  Hasten  Ottk  Bxtkial 

Its  hard  to  understand  realistic  business 
leaders  favoring  an  easing  of  restrictions  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries.  Yet,  there  is  a  rising  tide 
of  sentiment  along  this  line. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  orf  Commerce  announces 
it  will  ask  Its  members  to  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion calling.  In  part,  for  the  removal  of  non- 
strategic  reetricUons  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Eurc^^ean  satellites.  A  top 
offtcer  of  the  NaUotval  Export  Expansion 
Council  says  he  sees  "Uttle  purpose"  in  con- 
tinuing economic  sanctions  against  Soviet - 
bloc  countries  and  predicts  a  change  in  U.S. 
policy  in  the  near  future. 

A  popular  argument  is;  "Since  the  Rus- 
sians are  getting  what  they  want  elsewhere, 
why  should  we  have  to  hold  off?  We  should 
have  our  share  of  the  orders  that  are  now 
going  to  Britain  and  France." 

Sentimentally,  others  argue  we  can  "buy" 
Soviet  goodwUl  by  llfUng  trade  restrictions. 

These  argumenU  Ignore  the  fact  that 
were  in  a  war  for  survival.  The  Russian 
people  may  be  hungry  and  need  food.  They 
certainly  could  stand  a  higher  standard  of 
living;  but  it  is  unrealUtlc  to  think  we  can 
win  the  Kremlin  over  by  trade  deals.  The 
CommunUts  will  not  attribute  to  us  any 
motive  higher  than  capitalist   avarice. 

The  Soviets  are  doubling  the  size  of  their 
merchant  marine  every  2  years.  They  are 
on  a  tremendous  drive  for  trade;  but  their 
growing  merchant  marine  and  increased 
foreign  trade  are  for  one  basic  purpose: 
expansion  of  communism. 

As  was  brought  out  In  Los  Angeles  this 
week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
American  Steamship  Lines.  Soviet  Russia 
alms  to  sink  the  merchant  marines  of  the 
free  world  by  undercutting  them.  She  uses 
foreign  trade  as  an  Instriunent  of  aggression 
to  plant  and  strengthen  Red  units  through- 
out the  world. 

The  old  argument  that  a  fat  and  prosper- 
ous CoDununlst  Is  better  than  a  lean  and 
hungry  one  doesn't  hold  water,  either.  In 
our  opinion  he  Is  a  more  deadly  foe,  because 
he  has  more  power  with  which  to  threaten 
and  to  Impress. 

Khrushchev  means  to  "bury"  our  system 
if  he  can;  and  he  can  do  It  faster  with  our 
help. 

AC. 


Some  Questions  Aboat  Heating 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAuroRNiii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Urban  League  has  prepared 
and  Is  distributing  a  publication,  "Some 
Questions  About  Housing,"  which  I 
think  is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  general  population's  un- 
derstcuidlng  of  minority  group  problems 
In  the  field  of  housing.  Because  I  believe 
the  matters  ccmtalned  in  this  pamphlet 
are  of  concern  to  all  Americans,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  them  into 
the  Record,  as  f(dlows: 
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Sous   QnxsTtoNs   About  Housnfc 

1.  What  ts  the  housing  goal  ot  the  Url>an 
League?  The  National  Urban  League  and 
Its  aiBllates  in  more  than  66  cities  through 
the  United  States  are  woclcing  toward  achiev- 
ing full  equality  In  housing  opportunities 
for  minority  group  persons.  TlxiB  means  not 
only  increased  new  housing  and  the  c^por- 
tunity  of  living  In  previously  segregated  dis- 
tricts but  also  improvements  of  those  areas 
which  are  Inhabited  primarily  by  minority 
group  members.  Traditionally,  the  Urban 
League  has  been  most  conc^-ned  with  the 
problems  of  the  Negro.  But  In  recent  years 
we  have  been  concerned  also  with  other  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups.  Including  the 
low-inoome  citizen. 

2.  What  Is  the  Urban  League  doing  to 
reach  this  goal?  Many  things.  The  Los 
Angeles  Urban  League  has  a  full-time  profes- 
sional staff  member  working  on  a  ho\islng 
program  which  Is  guided  by  a  housing  oom- 
mlttee.  This  oommittee  Is  composed  of  vol- 
unteers who  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and 
represent  not  only  many  phases  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  but  also  appropriate  lay  citi- 
zens. Generally,  the  housing  program  in- 
cludes research,  educational,  and  service  ac- 
tivities. We  have  a  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment program,  sponsor  workshops,  conduct 
research  projects,  provide  consultation  serv- 
ices, and  many  other  activities. 

3.  What  dlfflcvdties  do  Negroes  (and  some 
other  minority  groups)  have  in  getting  ade- 
quate housing?  Multiple  difflcultles  face  the 
minority  group  person.  For  one  thing,  his 
Income  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  national 
average,  due  in  large  part  to  historical  prej- 
udices and  lack  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. Thtse  alone  limit  him.  Bat  there 
are  other  barriers.  He  finds  It  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  move  Into  certain  sections  of 
the  city  because  prejudiced  owners  won't  sell 
or  rent  to  him,  or  would  like  to  but  "are 
afraid  of  what  the  neighbors  woukl  think." 
Slmllarty.  many  apartments  or  houses  up  for 
rental  are  denied  to  Negroes.  The  fact  that 
Negroes  are  virtually  forced  to  live  In  specific 
sections  of  cities,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  lower  than  average  income  group, 
means  that  they  usually  live  in  the  c«itral. 
older  part  of  the  dty  where  land  Is  too  ex- 
(wnslve  to  provide  Isu^e-scale  housing  devel- 
opments. Lending  Institutions  are  occasion- 
ally hesitant  to  lend  to  members  of  minority 
groups,  particularly  in  segregated,  Caucasian 
districts. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  tdl  neighborhoods 
should  be  Integrated?  Many  persons,  ori- 
ental, Caucasian,  and  Negro  alike,  feel  that 
there  are  advantages  to  living  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  they  can  get  to  know  persons  of 
differing  ethnic  backgrounds.  They  feel  It's 
particularly  advantageous  for  their  children, 
because  It  lets  them  leam  In  a  natural  way 
that  the  world  consists  of  different  kinds  of 
people.  But  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Urban  League  is  to  see  that  every  person  Is 
free  frooi  those  artificial  barriers  which  keep 
some  persons  from  living  where  they  think 
they  can  get  the  best  house  for  their  debars, 
the  best  environment  for  their  children,  and 
where  they  can  be  reasonaMy  close  to  work. 
Naturally,  this  wiU  mean  that  Negroes  will 
live  In  previously  segregated  districts.  But 
Just  as  there  are  nelghboiiioods  where  no 
Irish-Americans  or  Swedlsb-Amerlcans  live, 
there  will,  by  chance  alone,  be  neighborhoods 
where  no  Negroes  live.  The  Urban  League, 
of  course,  is  not  concerned  about  Integrating 
these  neighborhoods.  The  vital  thing  Is  that 
If  a  Negro,  or  any  other  person,  wishes  to 
move  Into  an  area,  he  will  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

6.  Do  Negroes  want  to  live  among  Cauca- 
sians? Negroes  don't  want  to  live  In  an  area 
predominantly  because  It  Is  a  non-Negro 
neighborhood.  They  are  seeking  that  hous- 
ing which  they  feel  best  suits  their  housing 
needs.     It  Just  so  happens  that  the  areas 


that  are  predominantly  non-Negro  are  often 
much  more  desirable  in  temu  of  the  hous- 
ing accommodations  offered  than  most  of  the 
areas  that  are  predominantly  Negro.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  racial  tensions  and 
misunderstandings  Is  the  lack  of  day-to-day 
conununlcatlons  which  would  bring  about 
racial  understanding,  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  people  are  people,  though  they  may 
have  ethnic  differences. 

6.  How  do  "mixed"  neighborhoods  work 
out?  In  general,  very  well.  Naturally,  there 
have  been  cases  where  minority  group  per- 
sons were  received  with  coldness,  or  in  some 
cases  with  active  hostility.  But  in  south- 
em  California,  these  cases  are  Increasingly 
rare.  Remember,  for  each  case  you  hear  of 
active  hostUlty,  there  are  doeens  where  in- 
tegration Is  completely  peaceful.  There  are 
a  number  of  successfully  Integrated  areas 
In  southern  California,  and  In  some.  Oriental. 
Caucasian  and  Negro  persons  have  formed 
groufw  to  help  keep  the  area  Integrated. 

7.  Some  minority  group  areas  are  slums. 
Are  "mixed'  areas  also  likely  to  become 
slums?  Many  of  the  areas  where  Negroes 
live  were  slums  before  they  moved  In.  That 
Is  often  the  only  kind  of  housing  available 
to  them,  either  because  of  various  restric- 
tions or  because  that  Is  all  they  can  afford. 
Because  good  housing  opportiuiltles  for  Ne- 
groes have  always  been  scarce,  even  the  poor- 
est homes  are  rented  or  bought  for  excH-bl- 
tant  sums.  Because  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion, Negroes  have  been  forced  to  live  with- 
in the  central  p<u-t  of  the  city  where  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  substandard  housing. 
These  conditions  are  the  direct  cause  of 
slums.  Absentee  landlords  sometimes  cbn- 
tribute  to  slum  conditions  by  neglecting 
city  health  and  building  codes.  However, 
when  minority  group  persons  move  Into  bet- 
ter neighborhoods,  they  almost  always  main- 
tain the  property  In  the  same  manner  as 
their  neighbors.  A  study  by  the  National 
Association  of  Realty  Boards  showed  that 
Negroes  take  excellent  care  of  their  homes 
if  thrae  homes  are  In  good  condition  when 
acquired. 

8.  Will  property  values  drop  If  Negroes 
move  Into  a  previously  all-Caucasian  area? 
Most  likely  not.  A  S-yetu'  study  made  of 
10,000  house  sales  In  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
and  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Luigl  Laxirentl,  an 
economist,  showed  that  when  neighborhoods 
desegregated.  In  40  percent  of  the  areas  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  houses 
as  compared  with  a  highly  slmUar  nonlnte- 
grated  area.  In  45  percent  of  the  compari- 
sons, the  houses  In  the  Integrated  neigh- 
borhoods were  worth  6  to  26  percent  more 
than  the  comparable  nonlntegrated  areas, 
and  In  15  percent  of  the  cases,  houses  in 
the  desegreated  areas  were  worth  6  to  9  per- 
cent less.  Of  cotirse.  If  there  Is  panic  sell- 
ing In  a  neighborhood,  prices  will  drop,  but 
this  price  decline  Is  usually  temporary. 

9.  If  one  member  of  a  minority  group 
moves  Into  an  area,  does  that  mean  that 
the  area  will  become  all  Negro,  or  all  Orien- 
tal, etc?  Generally  not.  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. When  panic  selling  occtuv,  a  neigh- 
borhood may  tend  to  become  racially  reseg- 
regated.  Sometimes  an  unscrupulous  real 
estate  broker  will  encourage  Caucasians  to 
move,  scaring  tliem  with  the  argiunent  that 
If  they  don't,  they  will  be  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining non-Negroes,  and  thus  will  be  liv- 
ing in  a  house  whose  value  has  dropped. 
Panic  selling,  because  of  monetary  loss  to 
the  seller,  creates  bitterness  toward  the  Ne- 
gro buyer,  because  he  Is  locdced  upon  as  the 
cause  of  the  loss.  If  the  non-Negro  sellers 
remain  clam  and  welcome  the  new  neighbor 
with  the  same  friendliness  that  would  be 
shown  to  a  ncm-Negro  neighbor,  they  would 
find  that  their  new  neighbors  are  socially 
and  culturally  compatible  with  the  rest  of 
the  neighborhood.  Other  factors  are  in- 
volved In  neighborhood  change.  If  there 
Is  an  open  housing  sltuatlcm  throughout  the 
city,   so  that  minority  group  persons  can 


move  freely  into  all  districts,  there  Is  less 
likelihood  that  any  one  area  will  become  a 
predominantly  minority  district.  If,  how- 
ever, the  newly  desegregated  district  Is  the 
only  decent  one  available.  It  will  naturally 
attract  minority  group  persons  more  quickly. 
Distance  from  the  predominantly-Negro  sec- 
tions of  town  (or  areas  predominantly  oc- 
cupied by  other  minorities)  is  another  fac- 
tor; areas  adjacent  to  such  districts  may, 
if  panic  selling  occurs,  become  a  part  of  the 
minority  group  district. 

10.  If  I  want  to  live  In  an  Integrated  area, 
how  can  I  find  one?  The  Urban  League  will 
be  glad  to  help  you.  If  you  live  In  an  area 
that  is  integrated,  you  can  help  insure  its 
remaining  so  by  discouraging  panic  selling. 
Public  acknowledgement,  through  letters 
to  editors,  neighborhood  committees,  discus- 
sion at  PTA's  and  the  like,  to  the  effect  that 
desegregated  areas  have  their  advantages.  Is 
another  way  of  preventing  resegregation. 

11.  Do  you  support  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion? The  Urban  League  stands  strongly  be- 
hind fair  housing  legislation,  feeling  that 
such  protection  Is  a  fundamental  right  of 
all  persons.  That  is,  we  feel  that  persons 
should  have  a  right  to  purchase  property 
or  rent  quarters  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

12.  Do  fair  housing  laws  violate  property 
righte?  Do  they  force  Integration?  The  only 
right  affected  by  the  fair  housing  laws  now 
in  effect  In  California  Is  the  right  to  prac- 
tice prejudice  because  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  Otherwise,  a  property  owner 
has  the  right  of  setting  as  stringent  reqiiire- 
ments  for  tenants  or  buyers,  as  he  wishes; 
he  Just  is  not  allowed  to  have  one  standard 
for  Caucasians,  another  for  minority  group 
persons.  Propwty  rights  are  by  no  means 
absolute;  use  of  perperty  is  governed — and 
has  been  for  hundreds  of  years — by  such 
items  as  health  regulations,  zoning  laws, 
grazing  rights,  building  codes,  and  many 
others. 

13.  What  are  the  fair  housing  acts,  and 
how  do  they  operate?  There  are  three  fair 
housing  acts  operating  in  California.  The 
Hawkins  Act  opposes  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  owners  whose  hoxislng  was  financed  or 
guaranteed  by  Qovertunent  loans — Calvet, 
FHA,  and  the  like.  Th«  Unruh  Act  opposes 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  any  business 
concern.  Including  real  estate  brokers.  Un- 
der provision  of  these  acts,  a  person  who  be- 
lieves he  has  been  a  victim  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination may  file  a  case  In  court.  ITie 
third  fair  housing  measure  Is  the  Rumford 
Act,  which  applies  to  the  following  cate- 
gories of  housing:  (1)  Owner-occupied  sin- 
gle family  residences  receiving  Oovemment 
loans  or  guarantees;  (2)  multli^e  dwellings 
of  three  or  more  luilts  (usually  apartments) 
receiving  such  Government  aid;  and  (3)  all 
multiple  dwellings  of  five  cr  mc«'e  units. 
Complaints  filed  \uider  provisions  of  the 
Rumford  Act  are  handled  by  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  (PEPC).  A 
commissioner  and  professional  staffman  are 
assigned  the  case,  and  they  make  a  thorough 
and  rapid  examination  of  the  complaint. 
Their  approach  Is  positive;  they  use  tech- 
niques of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion. If  they  find  that  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence of  unf  silr  dtscrlmlnatlon,  a  private  con- 
ference is  held  with  the  parties  concerned. 
If  either  party  In  the  dispute  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  FEPC  oom- 
misslcHier  and  staff  member,  a  public  hear- 
ing may  beheld  before  a  group  of  not  less 
than  four  FEPC  commissioners.  Ultimately, 
the  case  can  be  taken  to  court.  Most  cases 
are  resolved  in  private  ccxiference  (employ- 
ment cases  and  early  Rumford  Act  experi- 
ences have  shown),  where.  If  dlscrimlna- 
tlon  Is  fotind.  the  owner  agrees  to  rent  or 
sell  to  the  complainant.  If  no  house  or 
apartment  Is  ciurently  available,  the  com- 
I^alnmg  party  may  be  given  the  first  chance 
at  renting  or  buying  the  next  available  quar- 
ters.   If  QAither  a  sale  nor  rental  Is  possible. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttu  sday.  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  two 
columns  in  tt  e  Washington  Star  of  April 
4  and  April  >,  Sylvia  Porter,  the  noted 
financial  writ  er.  has  pointed  out  that  for 
the  first  tlnu  in  this  decade  Inflation  is 
a  danger  thi  t  cannot  be  shrugged  off. 
She  points  ;o  a  general  advance  in 
whc^esale  pri<  «s  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, to  rislr  g  prices  of  basic  materials 
and  commodities,  to  the  free  spending 
mood  of  the  mbllc  and  to  the  mounting 
probability  o:  a  big  wage  increase  in  the 
automobile  i  idustry.  Consumer  prices 
are  almost  ce  iiain  to  be  affected  by  these 
devel<^mentc . 

Pointing  out  that  booms  carry  with 
them  the  see  Is  of  their  own  destruction, 
Miss  Porter  t  len  asks  what  can  be  done 
to  curb  Inflstion.  After  ruling  out  an 
increase  in  ti  xes  and  dismissing  the  ad- 
ministration'>  guidelines  as  an  "Iffy" 
weapon  at  b<st,  she  says  that  more  ag- 
gressive actl(  n  can  be  taken  in  issuing 
warnings  aga  nst  the  unwise  use  of  credit 
in  the  stock  uid  mortgage  markets  and 
observes  tha  a  major  assist  could  also 
come  from  a  celling  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment spendli  g  while  tax  collections  rise 
to  bring  the  b  udget  into  balance.  Finally 
she  points  oit  that  the  most  effective 
weapon  woii  d  be  a  shift  in  monetary 
policy  to  red  jce  the  availability  and  to 
raise  the  cost  of  credit  to  borrowers. 


Under  unanimous  consent.  Miss  Por- 
ter's two  perceptive  columns  on  the  infla- 
tionary threat  before  the  country 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Star.  Apr    4. 

1964] 
Your  Money's  Worth — Boom   Signs   Bring 

iNTLATIOlf    FKARS 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Our  38-month-old  business  upturn  Is 
starting  to  flash  signals  of  turning  Into  a 
boom. 

The  key  evidence  is  In  the  price  trend — 
In  the  widely  scattered  increases  being 
posted  in  the  prices  of  raw  oommodltlee. 
basic  metals,  Industrial  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods,  both  durable  and  nondura- 
ble. 

The  jM-lce  Increases  aren't  seriously  dis- 
turbing— yet.  They  are  mostly  small,  and 
so  they  neither  arouse  much  attention  nor 
do  they  give  President  Johnson  a  basis  for 
telling  the  Nation  that  the  actions  "flout 
the  public  intereet."  Inflation  is  still  a 
threat  not  a  reality. 

It  well  may  be  that  consumer  and  business 
spending,  accelerated  by  the  great  tax  cuts 
of  1964,  win  be  orderly  and  not  add  to  infla- 
tion pressures.  It's  possible  that  this  year's 
wage  settlements  will  be  within  reasonable 
limits  and  they'll  not  boost  labor  costs  to 
the  ix>lnt  where  corporations  will  face  the 
alternatives  of  either  increasing  prices  on 
accepting  a  sc^ueeze  on  profits. 

But  let's  not  kid  oxu-selves.  For  the  first 
time  In  this  decade  of  the  1960's,  inflation  is 
a  danger  we  must  not  shrug  off. 

In  his  January  economic  message,  Mr. 
Johnson  said.  **I  shall  keep  a  close  watch  on 
price  and  wage  developments,  with  the  aid 
of  an  early  warning  system  which  is  being 
set  up  In  the  appropriate  agencies." 

Assuming  the  early  warning  system  is  op- 
erating, this  Is  what  it  is  showing: 

Wholesale  prices  in  manufacturing  indtis- 
trles  are  In  a  general  advance.  A  sensitive 
Government  Index  shows  that  76  percent  ot 
wholesale  prices  In  23  manufactiu-lng  indus- 
tries are  now  rising.  At  the  start  of  last  year 
only  24  percent  were  rising;  as  recently  as  last 
August  only  52  percent  were  rising.  The  in- 
creases are  virtually  across  the  board  in  dur- 
able goods  and  are  taking  place  in  most  non- 
durable goods  as  well. 

Prices  of  basic  materials  and  cocnmodl- 
tlee  are  rising  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
since  many  of  the  materials  are  essential  to 
the  goods  we  manufacture,  the  Increases 
naturally  put  upward  pressure  on  produc- 
tion costs. 

The  Consiimer  Price  Index  is  only  moder- 
ately higher  than  a  year  ago.  but  if  the 
above  price  increases  stick  and  spread,  con- 
stimer  prices  are  sure  to  be  affected. 

On  top  of  this  is  tne  mounting  proba- 
bility of  a  big  wage  Increase  in  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  which  could  set  a  new  pat- 
tern for  the  ootmtry.  What  happens  in  the 
auto  wage  negotiations  this  year  will  have 
ramlflcatlon  going  far  beyond  the  Industry. 

On  top  of  this,  too.  Is  the  free -spending 
mood  of  the  public.  Not  In  years  have  con- 
sumers indicated  so  much  confidence  in  the 
economy's  future.  Not  since  the  bcKxn  of 
1955-66  have  they  shown  so  much  opti- 
mism— and  they  have  the  incomes  and  the 
credit  to  translate  enthusiasm  into  buying 
in  the  marketplace. 

Add  also  the  step-up  in  Industry's  spend- 
ing for  new  plants  and  equipment,  ofllclally 
projected  at  10  percent  for  1964.  A  rise  of 
10  percent  is  provocatively  close  to  boom 
proportions  In  this  type  of  spending,  and  the 
rise  would  be  bigger  than  the  Government 
estimates. 

One  reason  the  current  business  up- 
turn has  lasted  38  months  to  date  is  because 
It  had  been  solid  and  nonlnflatlonary,  and 
If  It  remains  nonlnflatlonary  it  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


But  if  it  takes  on  the  extra  characteris- 
tics of  an  Infiatlonary  boom.  It  will  force 
ooimteractlons  that  could  lead  to  the  boom's 
end.  Booms  carry  within  themselves  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction. 

The  early  warning  system  is  signaling 
now  that  inflation  Is  only  a  threat.  Our  new 
challenge  is  to  keep  it  only  a  threat. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   St.ir. 

Apr.  5,  1964) 

Your  Moneys  Worth — What  Can  Bk  D.i.se 

To  Curb  IwrLATioN? 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  another  wage-price  spiral,  leading  u>  an 
inflationary  boom,  becomes  a  threat  as  1964 
rolls  on,  what  could  be  done  to  control  It? 

The  posslbUity  of  "moderate"  inflation 
reappearing  Is  not  to  be  imderestlmated. 
The  tax  cuts  are  giving  the  38-month-old 
business  advance  new  strength.  Behind  the 
apparent  stability  of  the  Government's  price 
indexes,  small  but  scattered  Increases  are  be- 
ing posted — Including  wholesale  prices  of 
both  durable  and  nondurable  manufactured 
goods,  prices  of  raw  materials  and  basic 
metals.  Fairly  impressive  wage  raises  are 
being  granted  In  a  number  of  industries,  and 
the  crucial  auto  wage  contract  could  set  a 
new  wage  pattern  above  the  "nonlnfla- 
tlonary" range.  A  boom  atmosphere  is  ap- 
pearing, fed  by  and  feeding  on  rising  busi- 
ness and  consumer  spending. 

The  fact  that  Industry's  Investment  plans 
indicate  rising  emphasis  on  new  plants  to 
expand  production  capacity — in  contrast  to 
investments  to  modernize  old  plants — sug- 
gests the  slack  In  Idle  factory  capacity  is  dis- 
appearing. The  fact  that  th«  Jobless  rate 
among  married  men  Is  down  to  8  percent 
suggests  that,  despite  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment problem,  the  slack  among  relatively 
skilled  workers  is  disappearing  too. 

This  is  a  background  which  could  lead  to 
an  Inflationary  boom.  What  could  be  done 
to  keep  It  under  control? 

The  way  to  answer  this  question  is  first  to 
outline  briefly  what  we  couldn't  and 
wouldn't  do. 

Congress  wouldn't  raise  taxes — a  tradi- 
tional way  to  mop  up  spending  money  and 
curb  an  upturn.     Tax  rates  are  going  down. 

The  administration  wouldn't  ask  for  price 
and  wage  controls.  These  didn't  work  even 
during  the  days  of  global  war  and  they  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  work  now. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  attempt  at  other 
direct  controls — stich  as  regulatloin  of  Install- 
ment credit — and  with  goods  in  ample  sup- 
ply, there  would  be  no  point  whatsoever  In 
rationing. 

So  what? 

1.  This  administration  already  Is  actively 
\ising  the  so-called  open  mouth  or  Jaw- 
bone weapon  to  talk  business  and  labor 
leaders  into  restraint.  (More  elegant  terms 
are  "exhortation"  and  "moral  suasion  ") 
It's  an  "iffy"  weapon  at  best. 

2.  Authorities  also  are  Issuing  warnings 
against  tmwlse  use  of  credit  in  the  stock  and 
mortgage  markets  and  more  aggressive  ac- 
tions could  be  taken  in  these  spheres 

3.  A  major  assist  would  be  a  celling  on  Fed- 
eral Government  qiending  while  tax  collec- 
tions rise  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance 
Booming  business  and  constuner  spending 
obviously  cuts  the  need  for  rising  Govern- 
ment spending  to  spur  the  economy. 

4.  But  the  great,  most  effective  weapon 
would  be  a  shift  In  monetary  policy  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability and  to  raise  the  cost  of  credit  to  bor- 
rowers. The  reduced  availability  would 
make  It  tovigher  for  all  borrowers  to  get 
funds  to  finance  projects  which  would  fur- 
ther stimulate  the  economy.  ITie  higher 
costs  of  credit — and  Interest  rates  are  com- 
paratively high  right  now — would  discourage 
marginal  borrow^'s  and  eliminate  many 
businessmen  and  consumers  from  the  loan 
market.    At  the  same  time,  higher  Interest 
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rates  would  attract  individuals  into  saving 
more  and  spending  less  and  this  too  would 
dampen  the  boom. 

The  Federal  Reserve  doeent  want  to  risk 
aborting  the  upturn  by  stepping  heavily  on 
the  credit  brakes  and  the  admlnlstraUoa 
certainly  doesn't  relish  this.  But  the  cen- 
tral bank  will  act  promptly  If  price  and  wage 
Increases  move  out  of  the  reasonable  range. 

As  Reserve  Board  Ohalrman  William  MoC. 
Martin  has  often  put  it.  "We  are  always  in 
the  position  of  a  chaperone  who  takes  away 
the  pimch  when  the  party  Is  getting  going." 
Today  the  ohaperone  is  Intently  watching  the 
U.S.  economy's  "party" — and  if  we  don't  be- 
have with  restraint,  our  punch  (easy  credit) 
will  l>e  taken  away  frc»n  us. 


Zanzibar  II — ^An  African  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

Zanzibar  II — An  AraiCAN  Cuba 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Dar  Es  Salaam.  Tanganyika. — Zanzibar  Is 
to  Africa  as  Cuba  Is  to  Latin  America — a 
magnificent  staging  point  tor  revolution. 
And.  as  In  Cuba,  the  United  States  muffed 
more  than  one  chance  to  nip  a  malevolent 
growth  in  the  bud.  Our  Island  policies  are 
rarely  brilliant. 

Like  Cuba,  Zanzibar  now  turns  steadily 
eastward  for  Inspiration.  Washington  prays 
that  President  Karume,  a  stubborn  If  not 
Impressively  intelligent  man,  will  emulate 
such  nonallned  leaders  as  Tanganyika's 
Nyerere.  But  Karume  is  almost  surely  Zanzi- 
bar's Kerensky. 

The  real  fight  will  probably  come  between 
his  pro-Russian  and  pro-Chinese  counselors, 
and  the  latter,  headed  by  the  acute  Afro- 
Arab  halfoaste,  Babu,  are  likely  to  triumph. 
Babu,  who  Is  In  Chlrui's  pay,  could  conceiv- 
ably be  handicapped  by  Arab  blood  In  a 
fiercely  Negro-conscious  atmosphere.  But  he 
controls  the  secret  police  and  Is  playing  the 
Chinese  line  with  all  Its  racist  Innuendoes. 

Zanzibar's  revolution  commendably  seeks 
to  hoist  living  standards.  Nevertheless,  Ba- 
bu says:  /'After  a  revolution  the  public  ex- 
pects one  to  take  extreme  measures.  It  Is 
conditioned  to  expect  the  worst.  This  gives 
one  very  great  latitude." 

That  latitude  showed  promptly  In  mass 
murder  of  Zanzibarl  Arabs  which,  strangely, 
elicited  no  protests  from  Cairo.  Nasser  sim- 
ply shifted  his  line  and  started  to  back  the 
new  regime.  Meanwhile,  East  Africa's  lead- 
ers are  certainly  worried. 

They  hope  to  create  tolerant  nonracial  so- 
cieties based  on  political  nonallnement  in 
the  cold  war  and  they  fear  development  of  a 
dynamic,  racist.  Communist  center  off  the 
coast.  Having  Just  seen  one  Zanzibar  coup 
mirrored  by  mutinies  as  far  Inland  as  Ugan- 
da's Congo  border,  they  have  reason  for 
anxiety.  The  chances  of  African  modera- 
tion grow  slimmer  as  Zanzibar  slips  left. 

No  grandiose  mainland  plot  from  Zanzibar 
seems  imminent  yet.  Sinophlle  and  Russo- 
phlle  Communists  still  eye  each  other  suspi- 
ciously there;  further  appetltles  will  come 
later. 

THE    BRITISH     CHICKEN     OUT 

January  12,  when  unrest  erupted,  Britain 
had  700  British  and  trusted  Kenya  troops 
ready  to  fly  in,  but  London  chickened  out. 
After  subsequent  mutinies  on  the  mainland, 


a  British  carrier  was  sent  here,  the  uprisings 
were  quelled  and  Zanzibar  Intervention  re- 
considered. Nobody  wanted  the  archaic 
Sultan  back,  but  Kanune,  who  admires 
Nyerere,  would  surely  have  accepted  such 
support. 

Britain,  however,  decided  on  Inaction. 
The  United  States  after  feverish  consulta- 
tions, followed  suit.  The  carrier  sailed  away. 
All  nebulous  plans  urging  intervention  have 
failed  so  far.  We  now  counsel  patient  resig- 
nation to  our  East  African  supporters,  wist- 
fully hoping  the  Negro  Karume  will  euchre 
the  halfcaste  Communists  out. 

Washington  seems  resigned  to  follow 
British  Fabian  leadership.  Since  Suez, 
Britain  has  developed  understandable  dis- 
taste for  intervening  except  to  support  exist- 
ing order;  and  Zanzibarl  order  now  exists. 
Our  own  African  policy  seems  obsessed  by 
the  notion  there  are  no  bad  people  If  their 
skin  Is  black.  This  is  lunacy  and  an  Insult 
to  Africans:  surely  a  Nyerere  Is  preferable  to 
a  Nkrumah. 

The  tide  that  will  someday  flow  from 
Zanzibar  may  ultimately  prove  more  dan- 
gerous to  U.S.  interests  than  that  we  imag- 
ine threatens  us  from  Cuba.  Zanzibar  Is 
an  admirable  base  for  subversion.  Commu- 
nism already  has  paid  agents  In  key  main- 
land positions,  particularly  In  Kenya.  It 
has  easy  access  to  Tanganyika,  a  center  of 
African  nationalist  movements,  and  can  aim 
at  fertile  soil  from  Mozambique  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  Congo. 

From  Zanzibar,  China  preaches  the  antl- 
whlte  gospel  that  multlraclsm  Is  nonsense. 
This  also  hits  the  Russians — which  Pelplng 
doesn't  mind.  Those  who  do  mind  are  the 
decent,  generous  leaders  of  East  Africa  who 
seek  to  build  neutral,  nonracial  societies,  en- 
tirely Isolated  from  the  cold  war.  They 
have  been  promised  our  sympathy,  aid  and 
support;  they  have  received  sympathy  and 
a  little  aid. 

China  is  on  to  a  good  thing  In  Zanzibar. 
Racism  smolders  among  Africa's  masses  and 
the  Chinese  know  how  to  fan  It.  Now  that 
Washington  has  seemingly  dropped  all 
thought  of  intervening  for  its  friends, 
Pelplng's  sole  problem  Is  controlling  its 
Zanzibarl  agents;  the  old  Tammany  for- 
mula— keep  a  man  honest;  an  honest  man 
stays  bought. 


Panaka  Canai.  Paospnts 


Panama  Canal: 


New  Record  in  February 
ld64 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  7. 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  March  9, 1964,  un- 
der the  title,  "Panama  Canal:  Focus  of 
Power  PoUtics,"  and  In  a  statement  on 
March  11,  on  "Panama  Canal:  Formula 
for  Future  Canal  Policy,"  I  dealt  at 
length  with  basic  canal  questions  and 
proposed  a  plan  of  action  for  our  Gov- 
ernment for  meeting  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

That  the  time  is  now  approaching 
when  adequate  means  must  be  provided 
for  making  the  necessary  evaluations  of 
various  canal  proposals  now  being  urged 
Is  emphasized  by  the  new  records  in 
transits  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  this 
connection,  an  Informative  article  on  the 
traffic  for  February  1964  by  Ralph  K. 
Skinner,  experienced  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  now 
resident  on  the  isthmus  follows: 


(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Balboa,  CZ. — The  Panama  Canal  set  a  new 
record  In  February  tor  total  transits  In  1  day 
or  1  week.  If  March  continues  at  the  present 
rate,  anothra  monthly  record  will  result. 

This  proves  that  the  Impasse  in  United 
States-Panama  relations  existing  since  Jan- 
uary 10  has  not  affected  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

One  day  In  February,  47  oceangoing  ships 
transited  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  new  record 
for  any  single  day  since  the  waterway  opened 
on  August  15,  1914. 

During  1  week,  204  oceangoing  ships 
transited. 

Not  included  In  these  figures  are  many 
coastwise  banana  boats,  fishing  craft,  and 
small  pleasure  boats  using  the  Panama 
Canal. 

IMPROVEMENT   SEEN 

Capt.  M.  J.  Prince,  marine  director  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  is  very  pleased  by  another 
statistic.  The  average  time  per  ship  spent 
In  Canal  Zone  waters  for  the  first  8  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  was  13.7  hours.  During  fis- 
cal 1962  and  1963  the  time  was  more  than  15 
hours. 

This  proves  that  operating  efficiency  Is  Im- 
proving during  a  period  of  growing  traffic. 
Aiding  the  speedup  is  an  Improved  system  of 
handling  sui>ershlps  in  the  lock  chambers. 

More  and  more  supershlpe  are  using  the 
canal.  In  the  week  the  record  was  set,  49 
ships  were  given  "clear-cut"  handling,  which 
means  only  single-lane  traffic  was  allowed 
while  they  were  passing  through  the  8  miles 
of  Galllard  Cut.  Handling  of  clear-cuts  re- 
quires expert  scheduling  to  prevent  holding 
up  other  ships. 

The  San  Juan  Prospector,  the  biggest  com- 
mercial cargo  ship  ever  to  transit,  sped 
through  the  Panama  Canal  in  lOVi  hours 
on  January  22.  This  correspondent  was 
aboard  for  part  of  the  transit. 

The  835-foot  supershlp,  usable  Inter- 
changeably as  an  ore  carrier  or  a  tanker,  had 
a  beam  of  106  feet,  which  required  perfect 
handling  through  the  llO-foot-wlde  lock 
chambers.  Panama  Canal  personnel  take 
these  giant  ships  in  stride  bu>  it  Is  a  shoe- 
horn operation,  viewed  from  any  angle. 

REQUIREMENTS    SKETCHED 

Capable  of  carrying  69.000  tons  of  iron  ore 
or  oil,  the  fully  loaded  San  Juan  Prospector 
requires  a  draft  of  nearly  45  feet.  At  the 
maximum  draft  permitted  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  ship  could  carry  only  31,000  tons 
through  the  waterway — half  Its  ncamal  ca- 
pacity. Thus  the  "big  ditch"  is  not  up  to 
the  San  Juan  Prospector  s  needs  when  It  is 
fully  loaded. 

This  was  no  problem  In  January,  since  the 
ship  was  in  ballast  and  took  the  cheaper  72- 
cent  ballast  rate  per  Panama  Canal  measure- 
ment ton  Instead  of  the  90  cents  per  ton 
laden  rate.  Even  in  ballast,  this  giant  spe- 
cial-purpose ship  paid  tolls  over  $27,000  for 
the  10^ -hour  transit. 

In  fairness  to  the  Panama  Canal,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  many  ships  such  as  the 
San  Juan  Prospector  are  built  to  operate 
between  predetermined  ports  which  can 
accommodate  them  and  are  not  intended  to 
enter  all  harbors  or   use  all   canals. 


Mr.  Wilton  Strikes  Ag^ain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  7,  1964 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    we    are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  money  in 
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company  in  1960,  Miss  Wcdfe  placed  a  blanket 
purchase  order  with  Mm, 

Congressman  WzLsoif  has  placed  all  his 
evidence  with  the  Comptroller  General,  re- 
questing a  complete  Investigation  by  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office.  We  hope  that 
the  GAO  repcurt  will  contain  not  oalj  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  an  explanation  of  how 
such  a  gross  mishandling  of  taxpayers'  funds 
was  allowed  in  the  first  place.  Such  a  report 
could  have  the  desirable  effect  of  training 
additional  guns  on  wasteful  purchasing  pro- 
cedures  within  the  Defense   Establishment. 


Rev.  Joseph  B.  Collins 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker  on  last 
Thursday  evening,  April  2,  1964,  I 
attended  the  banquet  at  the  Madison 
Hotel  in  Washington,  honoring  Father 
Joseph  B.  CoUlns,  national  director  of  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

A  great  number  of  church  dignitaries 
and  leaders  from  Washington  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  were  present 
honoring  Father  Collins  for  his  long  years 
of  outstanding  devotion  in  the  cause  of 
religious  education  In  our  country. 

Father  Collins  has  been  an  instructor 
at  Catholic  University  for  over  30  years. 
He  has  also  served  as  national  director 
of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine for  a  long  period  of  time. 

On  Thursday  evening  he  was  awarded 
the  Cross  for  Church  and  Pontiff  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  "For  Notable  and  Distin- 
guished Service"  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  great  accomplishments  in 
the  expansion  of  religious  education. 

The  following  is  the  response  made  by 
Father  Collins  after  receiving  his  award: 
RxsPONSE  BT  Rev.  Joseph  B   Collins 

Yo\ir  excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
after  listening  to  all  that  has  been  said,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  some  kindly  Boswell 
has  been  busy  gathering  glowing  details  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center.  I  think  it  was  Xenophon  who 
said  there  Is  no  sound  more  pleasing  than 
one's  own  praise.  It  is  all  the  more  true 
when  the  words  of  praise  are  sprinkled  with 
a  great  amount  of  charity  or  at  least  with 
more  than  a  modicum  of  exaggeration. 

I  am  of  course  deeply  grateful  for  the 
award  that  is  presented  to  us  this  evening 
and  for  the  generovis  and  kind  citation.  But 
in  a  true  sense  they  are  marks  of  benevolent 
and  courteovis  recognition  of  the  work  of  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  holy 
father  and  of  the  sacred  congregation  of  the 
council,  in  whose  special  charge  is  the  CCD 
throughout  the  world. 

To  all  of  you  who  have  come  here  this 
evening  to  do  us  honor,  my  deep  and  sincere 
thanks. 

We  appreciate  the  presence  here  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  who 
after  a  hard  day's  work  In  your  offices  have 
left  your  homes  and  firesides  to  be  with  us. 
Thanks  to  the  priest  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  NCWC — our  confreres  and  brother 
priests — need  more  be  said? 

Our  thanks  too  to  the  administrative  offi- 
cers  of   the    Catholic    University    for    being 


with  lis:  Father  Arand.  president  of  Divinity 
College,  Father  McCormick,  rector  of 
Theological  College,  Msgr.  Ryan,  dean  of  the 
school  of  philosophy.  Father  Sloyan,  head 
of  the  department  of  religious  education, 
Monsignor  Skeen  and  Father  Hartman.  pro- 
fessor of  Scripture,  two  oS  the  scholars  work- 
ing on  the  confraternity  translation  of  the 
Bible.  A  very  gratefiil  welcome  to  Father 
James  Gillen.  able  director  of  the  CCD  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Washington.  Also,  many 
thanks  to  our  many  friends  from  the  city 
and  from  outside  Washington  for  coming  to 
help  us  celebrate  this  happy  occasion. 

I  am  especially  happy  and  grateful  for  the 
presence  of  so  many  members  of  the  bishops' 
committee  of  the  CCD.  They  have  been  at- 
tending meetings  all  day;  they  have  paid 
their  respects  to  the  apostolic  delegate  this 
very  evening,  and  now  they  grace  this  oc- 
casion as  another  testimony  of  their  unfail- 
ing interest  in  the  confraternity  and  its  na- 
tional center,  which  is  so  close  to  their 
hearts. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Bishop  Fitzgerald, 
my  own  ordinary  of  the  diocese  of  Winona, 
for  coming  here  to  honor  a  priest  of  his 
diocese,  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  con- 
fraternity which  haq  been  fruitfully  organ- 
ized in  the  diocese  of  Winona  for  many  years. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Father  McDonald, 
provincial  of  the  Sulpician  Fathers,  in  which 
he  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  present  this 
evening.  He  is  leaving  for  Paris  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  superior  general.  "You  have 
our  sincerest  congratulations  upon  the 
honor. "  he  writes.  "It  is  not  only  an  honor 
to  you  but  to  the  Sulpiclans.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  Bishop  Greco  for  his  kindness." 
You  will  not  mind  a  tiny  word  of  explana- 
tion to  some  of  you  who  may  not  know  that 
all  Sulpiclans  are  diocesan  priests;  that  they 
are  admitted  to  the  society  only  after  ordina- 
tion. They  are  engaged  solely  In  the  work 
of  training  priests  for  the  diocesan  ministry 
In  minor  and  major  seminaries. 

I  am,  however,  anxious  that  the  kind  words 
of  Monsignor  Tanner  and  Bishop  Greco  di- 
rected to  Miss  Quinn  and  myself  be  shared 
by  the  staff  of  the  National  Center,  All  that 
has  been  said  applies  equally  to  them.  We 
work  as  a  team.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  those  who  really  do  most  of  the 
work  receive  least  of  the  credit.  The  dally 
routine  of  our  office  and  the  n\imberles8 
tasks  that  are  carried  out  with  promptness 
and  efficiency  is  due  solely  to  the  industry 
and  spirit  of  charity  and  dedication  of  each 
one  of  the  members  of  our  staff. 

This  goes  for  Father  Neighbor,  our  ener- 
getic and  genial  associate  director;  to  Miss 
Quinn,  who  happUy  shares  with  me  the 
coiirteoua  gesture  of  benevolence  signified  by 
the  award;  to  Father  Oreenspun,  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  our  well-traveled  director  of 
the  Apostolate  of  Good  Will  and  himself  an 
apostle  of  Christian  unity;  to  Father  Alan 
Smith,  Dominican  Father,  our  Scripture 
scholar  and  editor  of  publications;  to  the  two 
Sisters,  Sister  Mary  Janaan,  O.S.F.  and  Sister 
Margaret  Eugene,  O P.,  who  joined  our  staff 
2  years  ago  (the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
CCD) ,  and  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
devoted  and  efficient  lay  workers,  whose  work, 
If  not  their  names,  is  known  in  every  part  of 
the  country  where  the  CCD  is  operating  to- 
day. They  are:  Miss  Irene  Hunt,  Miss  Sua- 
.^nne  Lamovu-eux,  Mlaa  Marie  Knlsley,  Mrs. 
Doris  Andresen,  and  Miss  Helen  T.  Quinn,  nor 
must  I  forget  oxu-  faithful  typist  and  Howard 
University  student,  Mr.   Paul  Young. 

My  deep  thanks  to  Monsignor  Tanner  for 
acting  as  master  of  ceremony  for  this  happy 
event,  and  fc«"  his  overly  kind  words.  He  is 
our  benign  supericM:  at  the  NCWC,  and  his 
presence  with  us  despite  so  many  calls  on  his 
time  during  these  busy  days  is  another  evi- 
dence of  his  love  for  the  CCD  which  goes  back 
to  the  years  when  be  was  closely  associated 
with  the  confraternity  in  Milwaukee. 
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I  purposely  reserve  my  final  word  of  thanks 
to  our  beloved  Bishop  Greco.  He  has  made 
this  award  possible.  Through  his  thoughtful 
kindness,  and  at  his  request  this  public 
testimony  to  the  national  center  and  its  staff 
has  been  arranged.  Bishop  Oreco  has  been  a 
member  of  the  bishops'  committee  since 
1950,  and  Its  chairman  since  1959. 

This  is  an  optimum  opportunity  to  state 
for  the  record  that  Bishop  Greco  has  been 
during  these  years  our  counselor,  guide,  and 
friend.  Besides  the  many  tasks  that  are 
his  as  chief  pastor  of  a  busy  diocese  "with 
the  cares  of  all  the  churches"  close  to  his 
heart,  he  is  a  member  of  a  key  commission 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  which  neces- 
sitates many  trips  to  Rome,  he  is  supreme 
chaplain  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  never- 
theless, he  takes  time  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  national  center,  he  is  in  prac- 
tical continuous  communication  with  i|s. 
as  problems  and  questions  of  national  im- 
port for  the  CCD  arise.  On  top  of  this,  he 
has  traveled  literally  thousands  of  miles, 
all  at  his  own  expense,  to  attend  and  speak 
at  diocesan  and  national  meetings  of  the 
confraternity  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Next  week  he  will  be  in  Seattle  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  diocesan  directors,  and 
the  following  month  will  see  him  in  Salt 
Lake  City  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Lay  Committee  of  the  CCD.  Hence 
from  even  this  partial  accounting  of  all  that 
Bishop  Greco  means  to  us,  how  right  and 
Just  is  this  expression  of  our  affectionate 
appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Were  I  to  stop  here  abruptly  in  expressing 
our  thanks  to  all  who  contribute  so  faith- 
fully to  the  work  of  the  national  center.  I 
would  be  guilty  of  grave  injustice.  The 
conunendatory  citation  that  Bishop  Greco 
has  read  declares  that  "in  this  great  work 
of  the  confraternity  full  honor  and  praise 
must  be  given  to  their  excellencies,  the 
ordinaries  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
to  the  Bishops'  Committee  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  Christian  Doctrine. " 

November  7  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  appointment  of  a 
conunittee  of  bishops  for  the  confraternity 
by  the  American  bishops  assembled  for  their 
annual  meeting  in  Washington.  This  was 
a  historic  event  not  only  for  the  CCD-  but 
also  for  the  church  In  America,  for  from 
the  Episcopal  Committee  of  the  CCD  the 
confraternity  as  we  know  It  today  came  into 
being  in  this  country.  Under  the  direct 
supervision  and  guidance  of  this  committee, 
the  CCD  has  grown  to  the  extent  that  today 
It  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  the  con- 
fraternities that  have  been  and  are  now 
being  organized  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  original  bishops'  committee  of  the 
CCD  in  1934  comprised  only  three  members: 
Archbishop  Murray  of  St.  Paul,  Archbishop 
McNicholas  of  Cincinnati,  and  Bishop  O'Hara 
then  of  Great  Falls,  as  chairman.  In  the 
following  May  1935,  the  national  center  of 
the  CCD  was  formally  established  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  NCWC  in  Washington. 
Its  first  director  was  Father  Augustine 
Walsh,  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  of  the  faculty 
of  Catholic  University,  with  Miss  Miriam 
Marks  as  executive  secretary,  who  was  to 
begin  her  work  of  self-safcrlficlng  devotion 
and  zeal  that  ended  only  with  her  untimely 
Illness  and  death  in  1961. 

Today  the  bishops'  committee  numTjers 
13  members,  of  whom  Bishop  Russell  of 
Richmond  and  Bishop  O'Connor  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  are  the  latest  members,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  American  hierarchy 
at  their  meeting  in  Rome  last  year.  The 
bishops  of  the  CCD  committee  are  thus  en- 
trtisted  by  the  American  bishops  with  the 
guidance  and  development  of  the  CCD.  In 
the  words  of  the  original  petition  to  the 
American  bishops  to  establish  the  commit- 
tee, its  piu-pose  is  "to  direct  and  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  national  center  of  the  con- 
fraternity and  to  give  national  scope  and  au- 


thority to  the  confraternity  in  the  United 
States."  Today  the  entire  country  is  di- 
vided Into  13  regions,  each  with  a  member 
of  the  oommittee  at  the  heetd  of  his  pcu'- 
ticular  region  to  assist  the  local  bishops  and 
diocesan  directors  in  promoting  and  develop- 
ing the  CCD  In  that  territory.  A  number 
of  the  bishops  act  as  moderators  of  certain 
areas  of  activity,  such  as  the  major  seminary 
committee  under  Bishop  O'Connor,  the 
Latin  American  relations  with  the  CCD  is 
under  Archbishop  Lucey,  and  the  catechism 
is  in  the  special  interest  of  Archbishop  Mc- 
Gucken.  Normally,  when  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil is  not  in  session,  the  members  of  the 
bishops'  committee  take  part  In  regional 
and  diocesan  congresses,  and  priests'  Insti- 
tutes that  occur  in  their  particular  regions. 
They  are  moreover  the  Intimate  advisers 
and  collaborators  of  Bishop  Greco,  the 
chairman;  they  meet  with  him  each  year 
to  review  the  report  of  the  national  center 
and  to  make  suggestions  and  plans  for  the 
farflung  operations  of  the  CCD  in  the  years 
ahead. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  publicly  to  the  bish- 
ops of  the  CCD  committee  our  appreciation 
for  their  unfailing  interest  and  their  cour- 
teous attention  to  even  our  least  needs  for 
our  work,  and  all  done  with  a  wise  direction 
that  can  come  only  from  their  experience  and 
grace  of  state. 

The  aim  of  the  bishops'  committee  and  of 
its  national  center  is  to  bring  the  CCD  to 
its  full  potential.  They  have  no  coercive 
power;  their  authority  is  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience and  good  will.  The  CCD  is  as  effec- 
tive in  practical  operation  as  the  local  ordi- 
naries and  pastors  make  It.  Hence,  one  can- 
not make  a  xiniversal  statement  about  the 
CCD:  that  it  should  do  this  or  It  is  falling 
in  that.  One  miost  first  know  the  CCD:  its 
potential — all  that  it  is  capable  of  doing — 
and  then  what  is  the  actual  situation  in 
every  place. 

Today  the  confraternity  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Catholic  schools  to  provide  a  full 
Christian  formation  to  all  our  Catholic  chil- 
dren and  youth.  The  Ideal,  expressed  In  the 
CCD  manual  for  the  past  30  years  Is  "every 
Catholic  child  In  a  Catholic  school."  So  also 
during  the  present  supreme  crisis  for  the 
Catholic  school  system,  the  CCD  strives  to 
offer  those  attending  public  schools  (who 
have  always  numbered  more  than  half  of  our 
elementary  pupils  and  some  80  percent  of 
our  high  school  students)  that  religious 
training  which  is  their  Jtist  due.  The  con- 
fraternity schools  cannot  succeed  in  their 
allotted  task  of  prepcu^ng  our  future  par- 
ents and  citizens  unless  they  are  adequately 
financed  and  staffed  with  dedicated  teachers 
who  are  fully  trained. 

In  the  new  era  that  is  opening  up  for  the 
lay  apostolate,  the  CCD  will  come  Into  its 
own  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the 
world.  All  signs  point  to  it.  Into  the  wait- 
ing, eager  hands  of  the  laity,  the  CCD  Is  a 
further  and  final  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
commission  given  to  the  Apostles:  "Go, 
teach." 


Rockefeller  Warns  of  Inflationary  Risks 
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Tuesday.  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent speech,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York,  has  called  attention  to  the 
serious  Inflationary  risks  Inherent  In  the 
administration's  overall  economic  strate- 


gy. He  points  to  the  danger  of  overheat- 
ing the  economy  In  1964  followed  by  a 
postelection  cooloff  in  1965.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  has  come  to  es- 
sentially the  same  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  economic  outlook,  I  was  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  note  the  position 
taken  by  the  Governor. 

The  speech  also  is  noteworthy  for  the 
10  points  offered  by  the  Governor  as  a 
means  of  accelerating  growth  and  con- 
tributing to  the  Nation's  economic 
strength. 

Excerpts  op  Remarks  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  Prepared  for  Delivery  at 
THE  Annual  Installation  Dinner,  Con- 
cord ChaAtLber  of  Commerce,  Concord, 
Calif.,  Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Creative  free  enterprise  is  the  vital  key  to 
the  American  economy.  We  must  rely  upon 
it  for  economic  growth  and  for  the  20  million 
new  Jobs  we  need  in  the  next  5  years: 

1 .  To  meet  the  problems  of  4Va  million  un- 
employed. 

2.  To  meet  the  needs  of  2  million  men  and 
women  who  are  replaced  each  yeen  because 
of  automation  and  advancing  technology. 

3.  To  fulfill  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
young  men  and  women  entering  the  labor 
market  from  our  schools  and  colleges  in  rec- 
ord numbers.  For  example,  2.6  million  young 
Americans  reached  their  18th  birthday  in 
1960,  but  3.8  million  will  reach  their  18th 
birthday  next  year — a  50-percent  increase  In 
5  years. 

An  estimated  2.1  million  new  jobs  will  be 
needed  right  here  in  California. 

This  means  one-third  more  new  Jobs  must 
be  provided  in  the  next  5  years  than  in  the 
past  5  years  when  1.6  million  new  Jobs  were 
added. 

California  has  led  the  Nation  in  the  rate 
of  increase  In  new  Jobs.  Employment  here 
in  the  past  5  years  averaged  an  increase  of 
2 '  i  percent  yearly,  while  the  Nation  averaged 
1  percent.  However,  California  will  need  to 
increase  employment  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
3  percent  annually  to  solve  its  emplojinent 
problem  of  the  next  half  decade. 

But  California's  growth  is  dependent  vital- 
ly on  national  growth  and  this  means  the 
National  econcxny  must  grow  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  if  California  is  going  to  be 
able  to  reach  its  potential. 

Frankly,  we're  not  achieving  our  economic 
goals  despite  the  promises  of  the  Democratic 
administration  dating  from  the  campaign  of 
1960;  despite  massive  Federal  spending 
which  has  reached  an  alltlme  high — higher 
than  World  War  11;  and  despite  3  years  of 
Federal  deficits  totaling  over  $20  billion 
with  another  $5  biUion  in  prospect. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  election 
year  economics  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion with  its  bookkeeping  gimmicks  and  fiscal 
fantasies. 

Here's  the  kind  of  gimmick  used: 

Large  amounts  of  1965  expenditures  are 
pushed  back  into  the  1964  budget  year,  paint- 
ing an  Inaccurate  picture  of  spending  cuts 
claimed  for   1965. 

Sales  of  assets — $2.3  billion  of  them — are 
treated    as   "savings." 

After  more  than  2  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  finally  produced  a  tax  cut — long 
overdue — to  stimulate  the  economy,  but 
many  taxpayers'  withholding  has  been  cut 
below  the  amount  of  their  tax  liability  for 
this  election  year.  Next  AprU  15.  they  will 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  back  $1.5  billion 
of  the  $8  billion  cut  which  they  thought  they 
got  this  year. 

Taken  together,  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  the  Johnson  administration  are 
set  for  maximum  impact  around  the  election 
this  year  without  regard  to  potential  devel- 
opments next  year. 
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displayed  by  this  public-spirited  couple 
in  improving  the  life  of  their  fellow  men 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  at  great  sac- 
rifice to  themselves.  Is  only  a  small  in- 
dication of  how  the  citizens  of  the  newest 
State  in  the  Union  are  meeting  their 
obligations  and  resp(xisibilltles,  nofonly 
as  Amercan  citizens  but  as  citizens  of 
the  world. 

Those  who  feel  that  the  image  of 
America  has  been  somewhat  tarnished  in 
recent  years  may  take  heart  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1964  issue  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer: 

HAWAn  CouPLx  Wins  Thanks  for  "Revolu- 
tion IN  School" 

A  volunteer  couple  from  Hawaii  have  been 
credited  by  a  British  Honduras  government 
official  with  causing  "the  beginning  of  a  rev- 
olution in  our  iMlmary  schools." 

Erwln  and  Taeko  Wong,  from  Honolulu, 
who  have  been  In  the  small  British  colony  in 
Central  America  since  August  1962,  were 
commended  few  their  work  In  Corozal,  in  the 
far  north  of  the  country.  There  they  worked 
for  6  weeks  In  many  village  schools  of  the 
district,  helping  both  teachers  and  children 
with  native  crafts. 

At  an  arts-and-crafts  exhibit  held  In  a 
Corozal  school,  Jesus  Ken,  Corozal  south  di- 
vision representative,  said,  "Native  crafts 
have  been  dying  with  the  older  generation, 
because  the  schools  have  been  emphasizing 
academic  subjects.  Although  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  this,  practical  subjects 
such  as  handicrafts,  woodwork,  and  home 
economics  have  a  rightful  place  In  the  pri- 
mary schools'  c\irrlculum." 

He  noted  that  the  exhibits  on  display  were 
made  entirely  from  materials  obtained  In  the 
b\ish,  and  that  the  work  could  be  sold  for 
cash.  Thanking  the  Wongs,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  children  started  their  handwork, 
Ken  said  he  hoped  teachers  of  the  area  would 
piish  ahead  in  the  field  of  handicraft.  The 
Wongs'  stay  In  the  district  was  extended  by 
request  of  the  government's  education  office, 
which  also  asked  for  the  exhibition. 

The  Wongs,  who  are  in  the  country  with 
25  other  volunteers  as  members  of  a  teacher 
training,  primary,  secondary,  and  voca- 
tional education  projects,  traveled  to  Mexico 
during  their  Christmas  vacation  to  learn  as 
apprentices  the  methods  of  preparing  and 
firing  si>eclal  clays  they  gathered  from  various 
districts  of  British  Honduras.  They  hope  to 
Introduce  a  pottery  Industry  in  remote  areas 
of  the  country. 

Prom  tests  made  by  experts  In  Mexico, 
they  learned  that  clay  found  In  the  Cayo 
district,  in  the  west-central  portion  of  the 
country  near  Guatemala,  Is  of  excellent 
ph3rslcal  and  chemical  property.  They  hope 
to  work  this  discovery  Into  their  arts-and- 
crafts  program. 

Before  Joining  the  Peace  Corps,  Wong 
served  as  principal  of  a  40-teacher  Honolulu 
elementary  schooil  for  8  years;  previously,  he 
had  been  a  teacher  since  1930.  He  holds 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  In  education 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Teachers  College  of  Colum- 
bia University,  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has 
been  a  board  member  of  the  Hawaiian  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  served  as  president 
fcM-  a  years  of  the  Lanal  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Honolulu. 

His  wife,  Taeko,  was  a  Honolulu  Junior 
high  school  teacher  of  French  and  art  before 
their  Peace  Corps  work,  and  holds  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  art  and  education.  She  has 
studied  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  has  worked 
in  Japan   as   a   teacher  of   English 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Diego  Union  entitled 
"Victory  Needed  in  Cold  War": 

Victory  Nexdko  in  Colo  Wax:  PA-nxNCX 
Begets  Pkoblxms 

President  Joiuison  says  a  nuclear  war  Is 
Impossible  and  we  must  seek  reasoned  agree- 
ment Instead  of  ready  aggression.  He  coun- 
sels  patience. 

His  remarks  followed  those  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  who  almost  angrily  called  critics 
of  our  foreign  policy  quitters  who  "would 
quit  the  struggle  by  letting  down  our  de- 
fenses, by  gutting  our  foreign-aid  programs, 
by  leaving  the  United  Nations." 

Now  comes  Senator  J.  William  Fulbxight, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  but  a  maverick  as  con- 
cerns the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

In  a  major  speech  he  has  recommended  a 
line  of  retreat.  He  asks  revision  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Treaty  with  Panama  and  recognition  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

Will  Mr.  Rusk  also  describe  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  as  a  "quitter?"  If  so,  he  will  hasten 
the  plunge  of  his  own  party  into  the  fatal 
split  for  which  It  Is  headed. 

Secretary  Rusk  contended  the  "world  strug- 
gle is  going  well  from  our  viewpoint."  How- 
ever. Walter  Llppmann,  columnist,  one  of 
the  principal  defenders  of  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy,  and  a  spokesman  for 
the  liberals,  wrote  in  a  recent  article: 

"The  fact  Is  that  on  all  the  continents  all 
sorts  of  things  are  happening  to  which  this 
country  Is  very  much  opposed.  The  'Grand 
Design  in  Europe,'  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  this  hemisphere,  the  containment  of  Red 
China,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  Cyprus. 
Zanzibar.  Oabon  and  whatnot — In  none  of 
these  places  are  we  prevailing." 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Johnson  that  we  no 
longer  are  living  in  the  kind  of  a  world  In 
which  we  can  order  things  our  way  or  resort 
to  some  military  action. 

We  agree  with  that.  But,  if  military 
threats  or  actions  no  longer  can  be  the  de- 
termining factors  of  leadership,  what  is  to 
take  the  place  of  force? 

No  one  expects  a  nuclear  war.  But  does 
that  mean  we  must  now  ride  the  tide,  and 
wait  and  hope?  The  Conununlst  world  Is 
busy  pushing  waves  of  revolution  and  sub- 
version, and  despite  the  claims  of  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Rusk,  our  great  designs  are  go- 
ing awry  all  around  the  world. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  want  a 
change  of  direction  and  effort  and  not  a 
further  retreat  as  urged  by  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  and  it  Is  no  answer  to  gather  up  all 
of  the  alternatives  that  might  have  been 
suggested  from  various  quarters,  and  make 
a  generalization  that  everybody  opposing 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  Is  a  quit- 
ter. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  situation  is  the 
other  way  around.  Republicans  opposing 
the  administration's  policy  want  action,  not 
patience,  to  reverse  the  tide  running  against 
the  free  world. 

Out  course  must  be  in  the  vigor  of  lead- 
ership and  In  the  resolute  manner  in  whlcb 
we  counter  the  moves  of  communism. 

We  don't  believe  that  most  people  want 
to   abandon   foreign  aid.  or  even  abruptly 
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leave  the  United  Nations,  but  they  do  be- 
lieve that  such  weapons  as  are  at  our  dis- 
posal ought  to  be  used  more  effectively 
against  o\ir  enemies. 

It  isn't  enough  Just  to  ask  members  of  our 
''\'arious  alliances  how  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  our  difficulties.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  we  must  act. 

These  critics  of  the  administration's 
policy  don't  want  to  quit  the  cold  war. 
They  want  to  win  It. 


Gitmo  Grows  More  Vital  Every  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  iinanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Miami  News,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  12,  1964,  concerning  the 
vital  Importance  of  our  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  This  article  was  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  retired  Marine 
Corps  general.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Kittle, 
who  is  known  by  many  of  us.  He  is  an 
authority  In  his  field  and  I  believe  the 
article  he  has  written  should  be  read 
by  every  American  citizen. 

The  article  follows : 

Gmco    Grows    More    Vital    Every    Dat 

(Note. — The  author,  director  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs  for  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  haa  served  in  Guantanamo 
with  the  Marines,  has  been  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  legislative  affairs 
under  Secretary  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  and 
iB  the  author  of  "History  of  the  Military 
Staff,"  a  standard  text  in  staff  colleges 
around  the  world.) 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hlttle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired) 

Washington. — It  was  inevitable  that 
Guantanamo  woiild  become  the  focal  point 
of  the  Communist-generated  trouble  In  the 
Caribbean.  Ever  since  the  Russian  takeover 
of  Cuba,  the  keener  U.S.  strategists  have 
warned  that  Guantanamo  Bay  was  a  major 
Red  target. 

Why?  Because  our  base  there  Is  one  of 
the  most  strategically  located  in  the  world. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  careless  talk 
to  the  effeet  that  our  base  at  Guantanamo 
is  outdated  and  not  as  Important  as  it  once 
was. 

The  fact  Is  that  it  is  Just  as  important 
as  ever  before.  And  there  are  two  'reasons 
for  its  increasing  Importance:  First,  the  So- 
viet Union's  conquest  of  Cuba;  second,  the 
Russian  submarine  fleet,  by  far  the  world's 
largest. 

From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  a  Red  Cuba 
makes  our  hold  on  Guantanamo  imperative. 
Here  are  some  examples :  Guantanamo  dom- 
inates the  Caribbean.  Since  Castro  took 
over  Cuba  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Carib- 
bean Is  no  longer  "an  American  lake."  Our 
continued  control  of  Guantanamo  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  It  from  becoming  a  "Russian 
lake." 

Naval  strategists  point  out  that  when  the 
Communists  went  after  Cuba,  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing  strategically.  Cuba  is, 
in  many  ways,  the  strategic  heart  of  the 
Americas. 

It  stands  directly  astride  the  Atlantic 
Fealanes  between  North  and  South  America. 
It  Is  In  a  jHjeltlon.  if  unchecked,  to  control 


the  Atlantic  traffic  to  and  from  the  Panama 
Canal.  And,  what  is  often  forgotten,  Cuba 
geographically  dominates  the  entrance  to 
the  Gvlt  at  Mexico. 

Control  ot  Guantanamo  is  necessary  for 
U.S.  policing  and  protection  of  the  Wind- 
ward Passage.  This  is  the  50-mlle-wide  strip 
of  water  between  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
and  Haiti.  It  ia  the  "Watergate"  through 
which  funnels  much  of  the  shipping  between 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean  and  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Communist  control  of  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage wovild  go  far  toward  sealing,  In  war,  the 
northern  entrances  to  the  Caribbean  area 
against  U.S.  and  free-world  shipping. 

Red  strategists  have  carefully  studied  Ger- 
man U-boat  tactics  in  World  War  II,  and 
know  that  the  Nazi  "wolfpacks"  sunk  a 
huge  allied  tonnage  in  the  Windward  Pass- 
itge  Narrows. 

Red  control  of  the  passage  would  dovetail 
neatly  into  employment  of  Russian  sub- 
nxarine  forces  in  war  or  "high  temperature" 
crisis. 

U.S.  antisubmarine  units,  air  and  surface, 
based  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  virtually  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  passage,  would  break 
up   any  monopoly  of  the  passage. 

BLOCK  TO   TAKEOVERS 

Also  Guantanamo's  location  helps  block 
Castro's  efforts  to  move  into  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A  Castro  takeover 
there  would  outflank  our  bases  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Were  this  to  happen,  the  strategic 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean would  be  Irreparably  fragmented. 

Continuing  Communist  subversion  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America  increases  rath- 
er than  diminishes  the  value  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  by  emphasizing  Its  central  pe- 
tition. Navy-Marine  "ready  forces,"  if  based 
in  Guantanamo,  would  be  but  a  short  voy- 
age from  Commimlst-created  hotspots. 

For  Instance,  the  vtilue  of  Guantanamo 
Bay  as  a  base  In  the  Caribbean  area  was 
well  demonstrated  when  President  Elsen- 
hower ordered  a  naval  patrol  between  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  and  the  mainland  during  the 
Honduran  crisis. 

Guantanamo  was  even  more  conveniently 
positioned  when  President  Kennedy  put  2d 
Fleet  imlts  between  Cuba  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  prevent  Castro  from  moving 
in  during  the  upheaval  following  the  assas- 
sination of  TruJUlo. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate  Guan- 
tanamo as  a  base  for  stationing  "on-call" 
Navy-Marine  forces  for  quick  movement  to 
the  political  "brush  fires"  Castro's  agents  are 
lighting  throughout  the  area. 

If  the  United  States  were  forced  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay,  the  loss  in  terms  of  ovu- 
strategic  requirements  would  be  tremendous. 
But,  what  is  often  overlooked,  the  damage 
to  our  national  security  would  not  be  limit- 
ed to  losing  what  we  must  have.  Rather, 
the  damage  would  be  vastly  compounded  by 
Guantanamo's  value  as  a  Communist  base. 

One  of  the  difficulties  facing  Khrushchev's 
naval  strategists  is  the  lack  of  submarine 
bases  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Without  such  bases  the  Rus- 
sian subs  have  to  spend  a  large  portion  of 
operating  time  cruising  to  and  from  Soviet 
ports  and  their  assigned  patrol  areas. 

into   AMERICAN   WATERS 

Availability  of  Guantanamo  Bay  as  a  Rus- 
sian submarine  base  would  have  the  effect, 
by  cutting  down  traveltime  to  the  Carib- 
bean, of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Russian 
submarine  deployment.  Mathematically  it 
would  mean  that  the  Kremlin  could  keep  far 
more  submarines  in  American  waters. 

From  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  defense.  It 
would  make  little  difference  whether  the 
Russian  submarines  officially  flew  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  or  operated  imder  the  fiction 
of  Cuban  control.  The  tlireat  to  the  Ameri- 
ca's would  he  Just  as  great. 

Naval  strategists  say  that  if  the  United 


States  were  to  abandon  Guantanamo,  when 
the  last  UjS.  ship  saUed  out,  the  first  Rus- 
sian sub  would  sail  in.  It  would,  they  add. 
be  but  a  short  time  before  Russian  on  Cuban 
subs  (both  Russian  made  with  Russian 
crews)  would  be  routinely  patrolling  the 
eastern  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  its  key  location  and  stra- 
tegic role,  Guantanamo  has  a  day-to-day 
value  In.  terms  of  naval  efficiency.  It  is  the 
principal  training  base  for  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Each  year  about  half  the  ships  In  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  conduct  their  training  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay.  This  means  that  in  a  2- 
year  period  the  entire  fleet  uses  the  base  for 
training. 

Navj'  officials  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
even  as  a  training  base  Guantanamo  Bay 
would  be  hard  to  replace.  Off  its  entrance  is 
deep  water,  with  various  temperature  levels, 
providing  proper  training  for  antisubmarine 
forces. 

Weather  seldom  Interferes  with  naval  avia- 
tion training  for  carriers  based  In  Guantana- 
mo. Beaches  for  small-scale  marine  land- 
ings are  Inside  the  bay,  and  larger  beaches 
are   within  easy  cruising  distance. 

OUR  TREATY  RIGHTS 

As  the  Communist  propaganda  guns  are 
brought  to  bear  against  our  poaition  In 
Guantanamo  Bay,  demands  for  renegotiation 
of  our  treaty  rights  will  become  more  In- 
sistent. It  will  be  the  same  old  claim  of  Im- 
perialism and  archaic  treaties. 

But  It  wUl  be  difficult  to  make  the  charge 
of  an  outdated  treaty  stick.  True,  our  origi- 
nal rights  stemmed  from  treaties  of  1903-4. 
But  with  keen  foresight  thoee  treaties  were 
renegotiated  and  realBrmed  with  Cuba  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1934. 
Thus  we  are  in  Quantfuiamo  Bay  through  a 
treaty  of  the  good  neighbor  era.  This 
should  pose  a  problem  for  Red  propaganda. 

But  It  fwobably  wont  bother  the  Kremlin 
or  Castro.  They  know  how  vital  Guantana- 
mo Bay  is  to  U.S.  security.  They  also  know 
how  much  It  Is  needed  as  a  Russian  subma- 
rine base.     They  hope  to  force  us  out. 


Retirement  of  Distinguished  Educator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA     . 

or  XUJNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
James  W.  Crowe,  one  of  the  Nations 
foremost  authorities  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education,  will  retire  In  May  as 
principal  of  Chicago  Vocational  High 
School,  which  imder  his  administration 
has  won  national  prestige  and  acclaim. 
He  was  recently  named  "man  of  the 
year"  by  the  South  Chicago  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  related  in  the  news  stor- 
ies In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Southeast 
Economist  and  Dally  Calumet  that  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  include. 

The  material  follows : 
[Prom  the   Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Jan.  30. 
1964] 

VOCATIONAL'S   PRINCIPAL  Is  MaN   Or  YEAR 

The  South  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  named  James  W.  Crowe,  principal  of 
Chicago  Vocational  High  School,  Its  "Man 
of  the  Year." 

Crowe,  of  2217  Bast  69th  Street,  was  se- 
lected by  a  committee  of  chamber  members 
for  his  civic  activities.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Samuel  C.  Maragoe  of  9207 
Yates  Boulevard,  group  president. 
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assignment  at  CVS,  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  of  veterans  education  and 
training  of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
Previously,  he  was  supervisor  of  the  draft- 
ing department  of  the  Chicago  schools  and 
author  of  a  drafting  textbook  still  used  at 
vocational   schools. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  as  Chief 
of  Training  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Crowe  attended  Lane  Technical  High 
School  and  holds  both  a  bachelor  and  mas- 
ters degree  In  education  from  Loyola  Univer- 
sity. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Vocational 
School  Administrators  Association  and  past 
treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Educa- 
tional Association. 

Attorney  Samuel  Mwagos.  president  of  the 
chamber,  said  of  Crowe:  "The  choice  of  the 
man  of  the  year  committee  was  an  excellent 
one  In  naming  s  high  caliber  of  dedicated 
worker  and  fine  person  such  as  Mr.  Crowe." 

Committee  members  included  Dr.  Alvln 
Lleberman.  8148  South  Kingston  Avenue; 
George  Rooney.  2152  East  78th  Street,  and 
John  Slovlc.  9234  South  Bennett  Avenue. 


Corporate  Profits  and  Economic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  on  April 
6,  Harold  B.  Dorsey  points  to  an  under- 
tone of  worry  about  the  possible  adverse 
effects  on  the  economy  of  forthcoming 
wage  negotiations.  He  notes  that  a  mis- 
understanding of  corporate  profits  figures 
might  create  public  support  for  excessive 
labor  demands  that  would  create  infla- 
tionary pressures  and /or  lower  profit 
margins. 

Contrary  to  the  commonly  held  opin- 
ion, conx>rate  profits  are  just  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  recovering  from  the 
subnormal  level  that  has  been  stultifying 
economic  growth  for  the  past  6  years. 
This  healthy  improvement  in  corporate 
profits  has  neither  come  out  of  the  hide 
of  consumers  or  of  labor,  according  to 
the  column. 

As  Mr.  Dorsey  points  out,  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  corporate  profits  figures 
that  leads  to  an  excessive  Increase  in 
labor  costs  might  very  well  lead  to  an 
inflationary  boom-and-bust  pattern  in 
the  economy. 

The  article  follows : 

True  Image  or  Earnings  Trend  Needed 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

New  York,  April  5.— The  budget  of  busi- 
ness news  continued  favorable  last  week  and 
the  stock  averages  established  another  new 
record.  Nevertheless,  one  can  sense  the  de- 
velopment of  an  undertone  of  worry  about 
the  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  economy 
of  wage  negotiations. 

The  concern  Is  not  a  fear  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable wage  adjustments.  Rather,  It  cen- 
ters around  the  evidence  that  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  corporate  proflts  figures 
might  create  public  support  for  excessive  la- 
bor demands  that  would  create  Inflation 
pressures  and  or  lower  profit  margins. 

Inflationary  price  behavior  would  restrain 
a  rising  volume  of  consumption — both  here 


and  abroad — with  an  adverse  effect  on  em- 
plojrment.  Lower  profit  margins  would  re- 
duce the  incentive  of  business  to  make  the 
capital  investments  which  lead  to  more  and 
better  products  for  consumers  and  more  and 
better  Jobs  for  employees. 

The  current  issue  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  letter  points  out:  "Because  news- 
papers and  other  accounts  play  up  the  news 
of  record  proflts,  whether  for  individual  com- 
panies or  all  corporations,  earnings  trends 
are  easily  misinterpreted  and  are  not  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  the  growth  of  the 
economy,  wage  payments,  taxes,  sales  or 
capital  Investment.  Public  opinion  polls 
have  consistently  shown  that  people  gen- 
erally have  exaggerated  notions  about  how 
large  proflts  actually  are." 

It  Is  much  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
record  corporate  earnings  are  accompanied 
by  new  records  fcK-  employment,  payrolls. 
siiles.  and  practically  all  of  the  broad  meas- 
urements of  the  economy's  welfare.  The 
good  earnings  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
favorable  sign  for  continuing  economic 
growtli.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  are  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a  target  for  labor  to 
shoot  at. 

For  example,  the  UAW's  Walter  Reuther 
has  stated  that  the  automobile  Industry 
could  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of  cars  by 
$200,  give  labor  a  very  large  Increase  in 
hourly  pay.  and  still  record  a  satisfactory  re- 
turn on  Its  capital  Investment.  If  his 
formula  were  to  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
automobile  producers,  It  would  seem  likely 
that  this  company — and  the  Jobs  of  Its  33,000 
employees — could   not  survive. 

A  second  producer  woxild  certainly  operate 
In  the  red  under  this  formula.  The  other 
two  companies  would  show  such  s  reduction 
In  their  earnings  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  make  the  large  capital  expenditures 
needed  to  create  more  Jobs  and  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  that  is  so  important  In  this 
mass  production  business. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  why  this  col- 
umn became  so  optimistic  about  the  out- 
look for  business  activity  and  employment 
last  autumn  was  the  evidence  that  corporate 
profit  margins  were  showing  signs  of  re- 
covering from  the  subnormal  level  that  had 
been  stultifying  economic  growth  for  the 
preceding  8  years.  The  corporate  earning 
figures  are  now  Justifying  that  anticipation. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  letter  gives 
a  picture  of  the  15-year  downward  trend  In 
manufacturers'  profits  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  and  capital  Investment.  These  meas- 
urements were  at  subnormal  levels  from  1957 
through  1963.  The  flgrures  of  1962  and  1963 
showed  a  moderate  recovery  from  the  lowest 
level  m  many  years. 

There  Is  being  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  the  erroneous  impression  that  this 
moderate  recovery  is  exorbitant  and  that  It 
la  coming  out  of  the  hides  of  labor  and 
consumers.  This  image  Is  simply  contrary 
to  the  facts.  Prices  have  been  unusually 
stable  and  the  number  of  people  employed 
and  weekly  payrolls  per  worker  have  risen 
to  new  record  levels. 

An  attack  on  business  profits  conflicts 
with  the  economic  program  now  being 
espoused  by  the  administration.  One  of  the 
most  Important  objectives  of  that  program 
Is  to  encourage  American  and  foreign  capital 
flow  Into  American  enterprise  by  Improving 
the  attractiveness  of  such  investments. 

Business  analysts  and  investment  man- 
agers are  beginning  to  appraise  more  care- 
fully the  business  prospects  for  1965.  All 
of  the  foregoing  observations  are  an  Integral 
part  of  these  calculations.  If  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  corporate  profit  figures  is 
going  to  encourage  excessive  increases  In 
labor  coats,  then  we  may  have  an  inflationary 
boom-and-bust  pattern.  If  the  higher  costs 
are  to  come  out  of  profit  margins  Instead  of 
higher  prices,  then  the  growth  of  activity 
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and  emplosrment  will  turn  sluggish  again  as 
a  result  of  disappointing  business  capital 
expenditures. 


The  Critique  of  Democratic  Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
candid,  disturbing,  and  thought  provok- 
ing presentation  and  anlysis  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  during  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  administrations  was  made 
recently  in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Michael  Szaz, 
Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Szaz's  background  in  international 
affairs  surely  qualifies  him  to  make  such 
a  comprehensive  review.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  coimtless  magazine  articles  on 
world  affairs,  including  a  book  entitled 
"Germany's  Eastern  Frontiers."  His 
new  work.  "The  Great  Power  Conflict 
Since  1945,"  will  soon  be  released. 

This  speech  by  Dr.  Szaz,  whom  I  do 
not  know  iiersonally,  was  delivered  at 
the  Wycoff  Republican  Club  In  Ridge - 
wood.  N.Y.,  and  came  to  my  attention 
in  view  of  its  timeliness  and  in  view  of 
Dr.  Szaz's  active  political  life  on  Long 
Island.  I  do  not  sponsor  It  in  the  si^rlt 
of  partisanship,  and  I  do  not  subscribe 
necessarily  to  all  of  its  premises  and  con- 
clusions, but  since  it  analyzes  the  "bet- 
ter Red  than  dead,"  appease  and  accom- 
modate, philosophy  of  the  ultraliberals 
In  a  historical  setting,  it  makes  inter- 
esting reading. 

I  include  this  address  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  attention  : 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  1961,  Democratic 
spokesmen  assert  that  we  are  winning  the 
cold  war  by  successfully  containing  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion.  Con- 
sidering Conununlst  unity  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  Washington  thinkers  coming  from 
Harvard  via  the  left  road  to  coexistence  con- 
sider the  latter  as  the  epitome  of  peace  and 
sec\irlty.  No  action  that  could  distribute 
tranquility  within  the  Communist  bloc  Is 
adovcated.  lately  we  seem  to  bail  out  the 
Soviet  Union  from  her  self-made  economic 
crises.  If  we  do  so,  Messrs,  Stevenson  and 
Roetow  believe  that  somehow  a  worldwide 
detente  may  be  attained  and  free  world 
and  Communist  interests  sublimated  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  wishful  thinking  could  achieve  the 
same  result  as  an  impasslonate  analysis  of 
events,  the  gentlemen  from  Harvard  and 
their  Democratic  superiors  would  have  ap- 
proached Utopia  more  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican administration.  Yet  their  assump- 
tions remain  Imprecise,  often  Incorrect,  mis- 
taking effect  for  cause  and  unwilling  to 
face  reality.  They  know  that  doing  so  would 
mean  to  risk  defeat  in  1964  because  of  the 
indignation  an  open  confession  of  their 
policy  failures  would  create  in  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Take  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  more 
Communist  monolith.  Yet,  the  conflicts 
dividing  Khrushchev  from  Mao,  Hozha  from 


Tito,  are  consequences  of  Communist  suc- 
cesses and  strength.  Despite  lU  substan- 
tial power,  political  and  ideological  content, 
thU  conflict  would  disappear  once  the  ad- 
versaries were  faced  with  any  real  danger 
from  the  West.  Khrushchev,  Pravda,  and 
its  Pelplng  dally  equivalent  all  bear  me  out 
on  this. 

A  perusal  of  the  American  press,  even  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will,  however,  show 
that  the  Sino-Sovlet  conflict  became  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  Western  unity  as  well.  Not 
that  It  had  to  become  one.  Unified  Western 
and  Japanese  policies  could  have  greatly  ag- 
gravated preexisting  Communist  difficulties. 
This  could  have  checked  Communist  designs, 
as  a  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand.  The  Western  powers  could  have  used 
the  conflict  for  a  daring  political-economic 
thrust  into  Eastern  Europe  In  order  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  Russian  and  local  Com- 
munist leaders.  For,  faced  with  the  un- 
pleasant choices  in  the  Inter-Communlst 
struggle,  they,  too,  cannot  any  more  com- 
pletely disregard  the  nationalist  and  demo- 
cratic   aspirations    of    their    people. 

DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE 

As  a  result  of  Democratic  policies,  the 
chasm  between  the  allies  in  the  West  became 
abysmal  since  1960.  After  the  Paris  Summit 
breakup  in  May,  1960,  there  were  few  major 
Inter-AHled  disagreements.  Perhaps  the 
British  were  advocating  a  little  softer  policy 
while  the  Germans  were  more  adamant 
about  the  need  of  Communist  concesslonss. 
but  on  the  whole.  Allied  unity  survived  the 
trying  year  of  1959.  This  occurred  despite 
open  Communist  threats  at  Berlin  and  the 
undermining  effects  of  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign in  the  press  and  the  Senate  on  alleged 
missile  gaps  and  second-rate  American  mili- 
tary power  based  either  on  sheer  ignorance 
or  Irresponsible  political  demagoguery.  The 
differences  'Of  opinion  with  President  de 
OauUe  of  France  did  not  yet  threaten  NATO 
or   Franco- American    cooperation. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Adminlstra-  ' 
tion  spokesmen  openly  regard  France  as  a 
dangerous  competitor  In  Western  Europe  and 
describe  her  President  as  a  disguised  enemy 
of  the  free  world.  France  herself  Is  moving 
into  strange  directions  by  Red  China's  recog- 
nition, whUe  maintaining  a  hard  stance  to- 
ward the  UJS.S.R.  Could  not  the  C<Mnmunist 
argue  that  their  split  is  adequately  matched 
by  the  gradual,  but  seemingly  Inavoidable, 
disintegration  of  NATO?  Do  not  our  con- 
tinental allies  discern  with  outmost  concern 
the  scepter  of  the  former  Kennedy  and  the 
present  Johnson  administration  to  pressure 
them  into  opposing,  not  the  Ccanmunlsts, 
but  the  De  Gaulle  regime.  In  order  to  become 
worthy  of  our  support? 

Many  people  will,  of  course,  state  that 
President  de  Gaulle  is  Impossible  to  get  along 
with,  he  wants  a  neutral  Europe  and  our 
withdrawal  from  there.  It  Is  also  charged 
that  he  falls  to  realize  Prance's  inability  to 
achieve  nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
States  and  the  XJJBBJt.  and  that  he  is  dis- 
loyal to  the  Western  cause  of  freedom. 
There  might  be  a  kernel  of  truth  In  all  these 
accusations.  Certainly,  the  GauUlst  con- 
cept of  an  Atlantic  Community  and  France's 
future  is  different  from  ours.  De  Gaulle 
does  not  believe  In  the  permanency  of  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Europe  and  does  not  even 
desire  it.  He  refuses  to  regard  NATO  as  a 
supranational  organization  despite  the  con- 
trary view  of  past  and  present  American 
administrations. 

Yet  despite  the  panegyrics  on  the  grand 
designs  of  our  late  President,  it  is  actually 
President  de  Gaulle  who  has  had  the  broader 
vision  among  the  Western  leaders.  His  con- 
cept is,  however,  not  that  of  a  united  world 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
To  him  the  nation  state  stUl  forms  the  only 
possible  nucleus  of  poptilsr  alleglanoe  and 
power  and  he  considers  disregarding  this  fact 
as    weakening    our   resistance   against   ths 


Communists.  One  might  disagree  with  him 
on  the  future,  but  for  the  present  his  argue- 
ment  Is  validated  by  the  nation-state  con- 
trolled policies  of  all  great  powers.  If  na- 
tional considerations  control  policy,  then  no 
major  power  can  deny  Itself  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  ultimate  defense.  To  acquire  them 
thus  becomes  a  matter  of  national  survival. 
for  any  great  power  will  insist  upon  making 
the  ultimate  decision  about  Its  continuing 
existence.  In  the  French  view.  NATO  may 
not  deprive  any  state  of  its  defense  decisions, 
though  It  does  form  an  integrated  alliance 
united  by  similar  cultural  values.  The  very 
fact  that  the  United  States  falls  to  place  all 
her  forces  under  NATO  remains  a  rnse  in 
point  for  the  French  President. 

Some  of  these  differences  existed  already 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  with- 
out a  breakdown  of  communications  l)etween 
Paris  and  Washington.  For  under  President 
Eisenhower  American  policies  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  American  national  inter- 
ests despite  the  one-world  sermons  of  some 
second-echelon  policymakers. 

It  had  been  the  "grand  design"  of  the  late 
President  that  exacerbated  the  dispute  into 
a  major  struggle  for  NATO  member  alle- 
giances decisively  weakening  that  organiza- 
tion. The  design  was  to  transform  the  At- 
lantic world  Into  a  supranational,  American- 
controlled  community.  It  was  launched 
without  adequately  explaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  Its  ultimate  ramifications  and  In 
the  face  of  open  French  protest.  Preferring 
to  give  credit  to  the  intellectual  propensities 
of  the  White  House  braintrust,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  really  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
such  a  community.  The  chimera  of  Atlantic 
unity  was  to  counteract  the  attractive  con- 
cept of  a  confederated  Europe  under  Franco- 
German  leadership,  friendly  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  but  Independent  In  world 
politics,  that  seemed  to  please  the  peoples  of 
Germany  and  other  continental  countries. 

As  slogans  can  never  replace  policies,  our 
defense  efforts  were  altered  to  facilitate  the 
split  between  France  and  other  NATO  mem- 
bers. The  Skybolt  project,  based  on  a  treaty 
with  Britain,  was  abandoned  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent Bahamas  agreement  the  Kennedy 
concept  of  nuclear  integration  via  subma- 
rines was  forced  upon  the  Macmillan  gov- 
ernment. This  deprived  the  British  of  their 
only  effective  asset  toward  the  European 
Economic  Community,  i.e.,  their  ability  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  creation  of  a 
European  deterrent  upon  their  entry  Into  the 
European  Community. 

When  President  de  Gaulle  reacted  vio- 
lently, he  had  been  immediately  denounced 
as  a  megalomaniac,  a  wrecker  of  NATO.  I 
personally  heard  a  New  York  broadcast  as- 
serting that  the  other  members  of  EEC  had 
held  a  secret  meeting  designating  De  Gaulle 
rather  than  Khrushchev  as  the  major  danger 
to  the  free  world.  The  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  De  Gaulle  lasted  all  summer 
of  1963  and  included  President  Kennedy's 
trip  to  Western  Europe. 

The  campaign  achieved  unfortunate  re- 
sults. The  French  President  became  even 
more  intransigent  and  replied  to  our  chal- 
lenge in  Western  Europe  by  entering  south- 
east Asia,  Africa,  and  recently  also  Latin 
America  as  a  competitor  for  the  allegiances 
of  people.  In  the  meantime,  NATO  keeps 
floundering,  unable  to  agree  on  common  nu- 
clear defense  problems  despite  the  missile 
ship  project  of  the  former  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

NETTTRALISM  AND  AMERICAN   POLICIES 

The  emergence  of  France  as  a  worldwide 
competitor  was  not  the  result  of  devious 
planning.  Both  sides  were  in  part  prisoners 
ot  their  own  political  dynamics.  The  chasm 
now  involves  policies  toward  neutrals,  allies. 
and  the  Communist  bloc  alike  and  on  the 
latter  problem  the  future  of  the  Western  al- 
liance will  depend. 
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liberal  elements.  To  the  administration 
phlloeophers  they  are  enemies  of  freedom 
and  democracy  (some  of  them  tnUy  are,  too) 
while  the  reportage  from  Communist  capitals 
has  undergone  a  subUe.  but  constant,  change 
and  not  the  poslUve  Is  accentuated  In  the 
Commtinist.  and  the  negative  in  authori- 
tarian coxintrles. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

To  tell  the  story  of  otir  decline  In  ATrlca 
and  Latin  America  since  1960  would  All  vol- 
umes. The  errors  were,  however,  inevitable 
once  the  false  promise  of  accommodating 
commimlam  had  been  adopted.  Of  course, 
New  Frontier  and  Jolmson  administration 
public  relations  men  do  not  call  it  accom- 
modation. They  call  it  a  struggle  for  peace, 
in  order  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and  to  estab- 
lish a  workable  world  order  and  a  community 
of  nations.  These  lofty  ideals  deeply  rooted 
in  people's  consciousness  are  used  to  spread 
the  concept  of  one  worldlsm.  But  the  real- 
ity of  political  power  and  Ideology  is  not 
upset  by  euphemistic  descriptions. 

And  the  reality  is  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  death  and  Ufe  struggle  against  Russian 
national  power  augmented  by  the  satellites 
and  by  Communist  international  conspiracy. 
It  helps  us  Uttle  that  conflict  of  Interest 
remains  the  Inexorable  law  of  history  and 
that  after  the  demise  of  the  West  a  new 
struggle  would  ensue  between  the  Russians 
and  Chinese.  By  that  time  we  would  be 
dead  or  Jailed,  our  chUdren  no  longer  free, 
no  longer  able  to  pursue  studies  and  enjoy 
the  frulU  of  their  InlUatlve.  We  would  aU 
be,  with  some  exceptions,  lower-class  cogs 
In  the  all -controlling,  tyrannical  machine 
of  the  Communist  state. 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  accuse  the  Demo- 
cratic admlnistratl(»is  of  consciously  help- 
ing   such    a    situation    to    arise.     They    are 
composed  of  honest  Americans  believing  In 
the   basic   principles  of   our  constltuUonal 
Republic,  no  matter  how  misguided  on  cer- 
tain ramifications  of  these  principles.     The 
problem  lies  In  their  constant  refusal  to  see 
the  International  situation  In  Its  true  light. 
No  matter  how  noble  the  IntenUon,  it  may 
produce   the  evU   it  abhors.     The   appease- 
ment poUUclans  of  the  1930'8  wanted  peace 
and  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  an  air  war  where 
Innocent  city  populations  would  be  bombed. 
They  could  even  point  to  the  latent  Commu- 
nist danger  lurking  in  Hitler's  back  in  case 
Eiirope  had  exhausted  Itself  In  a  war.     Yet 
they  failed,  and  their  failure  only  produced 
sweat,  tears  and  milUona  of  people  dying  on 
the  battlefronts.  In  bombings  and  the  gas 
chambers.    The  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war  wUl 
not  be  avoided  by  what  U  called  a  mature 
acceptance  of  accommodation.    This  road  will 
only  lead  to  the  rise  of  the  atomic  cloud  over 
our  cities  when  the  ultimate   showdown   U 
fought  as  it  could  not  have  been  avoided  by 
a  constructive  foreign  policy.     Let  us  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  not  let  the 
admlnUtraUon  hich  their  way  to  the  point 
of  no  return  by  an  Ignorance  of  reality,  weak- 
ness of  resolution  and  mistaken  humanltar- 
lanlsm. 

What  the  United  States  needs  is  not  only 
steadfastness  In  holding  our  own.  We  need 
a  new  policy  of  exploiting  the  enemy's  weak  • 
ness  politically,  eeonomlcally,  and  psycho- 
loglcaUy.  The  Republican  Party  has  shown 
between  1962  and  i960  that,  despite  occa- 
sional setbacks,  the  United  States  can  regain 
the  InlUatlve  and  successfully  contain  and 
repel  C<Mnmunist  expansionism. 

We  need  hope,  not  resignation.  We  need 
Impasslonate  analysis,  not  Utopian  concepts 
Last  but  not  least  we  need  a  sense  of  mU- 
slon,  the  American  mission  which  is  to  bring 
the  torch  of  freedom  to  mankind,  not  to  con- 
quer and  rule,  but  to  present  them  with  the 
Aladdin  lamp  mt  truth  so  that  they  might  also 
know  the  blessings  of  Uberty  and  evils  of 
tyranny.  Let  us  aU  dedicate  ourselves  to 
this  cause  In  the  1964  campaign  and  we  can- 
not fall  to  achieve  victory. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnoimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
place  in  the  Ricohd  an  editorial  from  the 
April  5  Issue  of  the  Danville  Register, 
published  in  a  community  that  is  proud 
to  consider  itself  typically  American  and 
typically  southern.  The  travail  brought 
upon  this  community  from  outside  in  re- 
cent months  causes  It  to  recognize  a  sis- 
ter city  in  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

This  editorial  is  particularly  timely  at 
the  moment,  made  so  by  developments  of 
the  last  few  days.  In  presenting  it.  I  do 
so  in  the  hope  that  not  only  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  every  person  in 
America,  may  read  it  and  find  reason  to 
cogitate. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Whxn  Boston  Nezdxd  Mas.  Pxabodt 

When  the  Irish -Americans  march  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Just  about  everybody  finds  a 
wee  bit  of  Irish  In  their  ancestry,  or  at  least 
some  sympathy  for  the  Irish  patrioU  who 
died  for  the  auld  sod  and  some  friendship 
for  the  Irish  politicians  at  home. 

This  is  true  In  New  York,  where  there  are 
more  Irishmen  than  In  Dublin.  It  Is  true 
in  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  more  Irish 
Catholics  than  Quakers.  And  It  Is  true  in 
Boston,  where  the  Irish  have  run  the  Proper 
Bostonlans  to  the  far  side  of  Back  Bay.  And, 
to  be  sure,  It  Is  true  In  Danville,  Va..  where 
wearln'  o'  the  green  makes  Irlshmen-for-a- 
day  of  most  of  us. 

In  Boston,  the  NAACP  got  Into  the  high 
spirits  of  the  day  set  aside  for  St.  Pat.  They 
gained  permission  to  put  a  float  In  the  pa- 
rade and  then  quickly  decorated  one  con- 
sisting of  two  wooden  superstructures  on  a 
flatbed  truck  that  supported  banners  which 
read: 


"Prom  the  Fight  for  Irish  Freedom  to  the 
Fight  for  US.  Equality— NAACP  Boston." 

There  were  United  States  and  Irish  flags 
and  a  large  photo  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
When  the  parade  formed,  this  was  one  of  the 
20  floats  moving. 

What  happened?  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported:  "Spectators  along  the  4- 
mlle  parade  route  hurled  stones,  beer  cans, 
botUes,  eggs,  and  tomatoes  at  the  float  en- 
tered by  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 
In  addition  to  the  stoning  and  the  bottle 
throwing,  four  teenage  boys  In  the  crowd 
held  up  a  banner— 'Nigger  Go  Home'— as  the 
float  passed." 

All  this  happened  In  the  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  Gov.  Endlcott  Peabody  pre- 
sides, and  where  his  mother,  a  militant  In- 
tegra tlonlst,  was  not  reported  taking  any 
part  In  the  effort  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  Negro  Americans  can  Join  with  any 
other  Americans  In  celebrating  a  fesUve  day. 

Where  was  Mrs.  Peabody  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day? 

The  answer  is  probably  that  she  was  busy 
attending  a  meeting  at  which  plana  were 
made  for  the  wives  of  Episcopal  bishops  to 
go  to  quiet  old  St.  AugusUne.  Fla.,  which 
makes  Boston  seem,  by  oomparison,  a  boom 
town  of  the  Yankee  traders,  and  see  what 
publicity  coals  they  couM  heap  on  the  flame- 
less  racial  situation  there. 

Upon  her  return  to  Boston  Gils  week.  Mrs. 
Peaixxty  said  she  would  continue  her  fight 
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for  racial  equality  wherever  she  was  asked 
to  go. 

Well,  It  might  not  be  poUte,  but  may  we 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Peabody  ooooentzate  on 
cleaning  up  Boston  Oommoa  before  atie  re- 
turns to  the  aixdent  pazic  In  St.  Augustine? 

When  Boston  can  provide  an  example  toe 
St.  Augustine  or  anywhere  else,  then  Ids. 
Peabody  and  others  In  her  norlda  Invasloti 
may  have  aoinethlng  constructive  to  point 
to  as  an  aooompllshment.  Their  visit  to  tiie 
St.  Augustine  jail  and  their  appearance  as 
expert  witnesses  In  a  oourt  jurlsdlctl<m  case 
did  Uttle  but  point  out  that  Mrs.  Pe«body 
and  her  friends  had  fled  frcnn  more  racial 
preJiKUoe  In  violent  fbrm  In  Boston  than 
they  saw  anywhere  In  the  South.  They  really 
were  needed  at  home — Boston. 


Donglat  MacArthiir 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or   WXST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long  procession  of  the  years  of  the  20th 
century  rolls  inexorably  on.  The  United 
States  of  America  emerges  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  provincial  power  and  gains 
a  stature  unmatched  in  human  history. 
Its  population  doubles,  and  the  vigor  and 
ingenuity  of  its  citizens  grow  hour  by 
hour.  Science  and  Industry  are  in  fer- 
ment. Brilliant  figures  light  the  scene, 
generating  power  and  plenty  and  magna- 
nimity. Intricate  machines  take  over 
labor,  both  human  and  animal,  and  pour 
forth  a  stream  of  wealth  for  the  service 
of  man.  Intelligence  is  cultivated  and 
put  to  useful  work.  "There  is  no  speech 
nor  language,  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard."  Dominant  citizen-kings  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  democracy,  and  disap- 
pear Into  the  mists  of  the  past. 

Through  all  the  convulsions  of  a  civili- 
zation forging  a  re-creation  of  the  world, 
a  military  ^sx  ot  the  first  magnitude 
glows  with  undimmed  splendor.  The 
United  States  la.  by  Instinct  and  by  de- 
liberate choice,  not  a  military  nation. 
But  growth  brings  conflict,  and  the 
United  States  could  not  escape  the  fate 
of  its  waxing  economic  and  political 
power,  "niere  liave  been  wars  in  rapid 
succession,  and  in  all  of  them  the  name 
of  MacArthur  stands  out  with  a  solar 
light  that  cannot  be  extinguished.  A 
valorous  father  spread  luster  on  the 
name.  The  son  added  grandeur  and 
glory  and  nobility. 

The  record  of  the  days  of  the  long 
years  of  the  service  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to  the  Nation  is  written.  The 
details  are  too  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The 
record  began  on  the  PIklns  of  the  Hud- 
son before  the  dawn  of  the  century.  It 
ended  on  the  deck  of  the  Missouri  In  a 
Japanese  harbor. 

Or  did  it  end  there?  No,  the  culmina- 
tion came  when  the  superb  warrior 
turned  Into  a  sagacious  statesman. 
Stem  necessity  compelled  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to  overwhelm  the  military  am- 
bitions of  a  Nation  deluded  by  false 
promises.  Nobility  of  character  urged 
him  to  rebuild  tJiat  Nation  on  a  grander 


scale,  with  lightness  and  good  will  as  its 
foundation  stxmes. 

HonoTB  have  been  heaped  upon  Doug- 
las MacAithur  to  the  Umit  of  our  feeble 
power  to  bestow.  General  of  the  Army, 
wearer  of  the  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  adulation  and 
hero  worship  of  mUhons. 

We  are  most  thankful  that  length  of 
years  was  granted  to  our  general.  That 
gave  him  time  to  stamp  his  personality 
on  the  hearts  of  his  compatriots.  His 
name  and  his  deeds  win  inspire  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  zeal  and  devotion  eq^al  to 
his  own.  For  it  Is  impossible  to  believe 
that  America  can  produce  only  one  true 
patriot  and  wise  leader. 

In  those  who  come  after  him,  then, 
may  his  career  go  on.  And  for  their  en- 
couragement and  guidance,  may  they 
diligently  con  the  books  in  which  his 
record  is  written,  wherein  "lies  the  soul 
of  the  whole  past  time,  the  articulate 
voice  of  the  past  when  the  body  and  ma- 
terial substance  of  it  has  altogether  van- 
ished like  a  dream." 
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lead  to  far  greater  spending  In  the  future 
than  In  1965." 

So  far  the  budget  has  Indicated  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  1.200  personnel  of  the  2.500  000 
on  Government  rolls.  Presumably  more 
than  1,200  will  be  required  to  administer 
the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  Is  being  set  up  to  conduct  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty.  This  Office  alone 
will  cost  $10  million  a  year. 

The  closing  of  the  naval  facility  and  the 
saving  of  salaries  of  Its  skilled  workers  will 
help  to  meet  the  expense  erf  this  one  Office 
for  about  a  month. 


Defense  Cuts  Pay  for  Socialism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  7.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following : 
It  Is  All  So  Unrealistio — Defense  Cuts  Pat 
FOB  Socialism 

The  Naval  Repair' Facility  at  San  Diego  Is 
ordered  closed  to  save  $1.4  million  a  year, 
throwing  several  thousand  skilled  workers 
out  of  Jobs,  and  then  the  administration 
opens  an  attack  on  "poverty"  with  a  pro- 
gram of  "make-work"  for  the  unskilled  and 
marginal  businesses  and  farming  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $900  million  a  year. 

Pardon  us  If  we  seem  a  Wt  baffled  by  It  all. 

President  Johnson's  "economy"  budget  has 
been  subjected  to  some  severe  examination 
of  late,  and  Its  balancing  act  seems  to  be 
based  on  an  optimistic  assumption  that  the 
gross  national  product  will  rise  to  a  $623 
billion  level  this  year,  or  about  6.5  percent 
over  1963.  The  only  visible  reduction  In  ex- 
penses Is  being  made  at  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense program,  and  these  "savings,"  If  that 
Is  what  they  are,  will  be  used  to  pay  for  more 
social  welfare  projects. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  even  has 
suggested  that  closed  military  Installations, 
presmnably  such  as  the  San  Diego  Naval  Re- 
pair Facility,  be  used  as  training  centers  for 
the  proposed  "work  corps"  of  100,000  young 
people. 

This  does  not  seem  to  Indicate  that  in- 
stallations now  are  to  be  closed  entirely  on 
a  basis  of  cost  of  operation,  as  they  appar- 
ently are  not  aU  to  be  eliminated,  but  made 
available.  If  wanted,  for  naUonallzatlon  of 
a  large  section  of  American  youth.  These 
stations  will  not  be  <^erated  without  cost. 

The  economy  program  seems  to  be  an  Il- 
lusion. The  Tax  Foundation  has  examined 
the  budget  and  reports : 

"There  Is  little  evidence  of  success  In  cur- 
talUng  or  eliminating  existing  programs. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  signifi- 
cant accomplishment  In  establishing  priori- 
ties among  domestic  civilian  expendltiu^ 
programs.    Proposed   new    programs    would 


AFL-CIO  Board  Approves  Establishment 
of  Morts^age  Investment  Trust 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1964,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  recommended  to  the  general 
board  the  establishment  of  a  mortgage 
Investment  trust  to  help  AFL-CIO  affil- 
iates and  welfare  and  retirement  funds 
to  invest  in  mortgage  loans  and  thus  to 
stimulate  desirable  housing  construc- 
tion and  to  increase  employment  in  the 
home  construction  Industry.  The  gen- 
eral board  has  approved  the  creation  of 
the  trust. 

Both  the  council  and  the  board  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  action, 
which  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the 
economy  by  the  production  of  more  hous- 
ing where  it  is  needed. 

The  executive  council's  recommenda- 
tion follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executue  Coun- 
cil ON  Mortgage  Investment  Trust,  Bal 
Habbour,  Fla.,  Febbuaht  24,  1964 
The  AFL-CIO  Executive   Council   recom- 
mends to  the  AFL-CIO   General  Board  the 
establishment  of  a  mortgage  Investment  trust 
to  provide  a  mortgage  Investment  program 
for   all   affiliates   of   the  AFL-CIO  and   any 
qualified  labor-management  welfare  pension 
or  retirement  plan;  and  an  auxiliary  housing 
corporation  to  provide  seed  money  and   to 
encourage  local  nonprofit  sponsors,  for  the 
development  of  lower  Income  housing. 

The  mortgage  Investment  trust  Is  to  be  a 
common  trust  permitting  the  pooling  of 
funds  under  one  trust  agreement  for  the 
proportionate  benefit  of  each  participant. 

The  mortgage  Investment  trust  would  thvis 
offer  an  oppKjrtunity  for  participation  in  a 
well-organized  mortgage  Investment  program 
under  competent  management,  obviating  the 
need  for  sep>arate  agreements  with  trustees 
by  each  AFL-CIO  affiliate  or  welfare  and  re- 
tirement fund  desiring  to  Invest  a  portion  of 
Its  financial  resources  In  mortgage  loans. 

The  participating  unions  and  welfare  and 
retirement  funds,  as  well  as  organized  labor 
as  a  whole,  would  benefit  as  follows : 

(1)  The  pooling  of  funds  would  provide  a 
medlimi  to  create  socially  desirable  housing 
projects  and  at  the  same  time  create  addi- 
tional employment  In  the  construction 
trades  and  allied  Industries  that  provide 
material,  furnishings,  appliances,  and  other 
necessities  for  these  new  developments. 

(2)  Through  the  lending  of  seed  money  to 
local  nonprofit  housing  corporations  ^>on- 
Bored  by  lab6r  or  other  public  Interest  orga- 
nizations, housing  for  moderate  income,  and 
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nonparoAt    Housing    Seed 
be  organized,  with  the 
a  dual  capcM^ty  as  corpo- 
support  the  initiation  of 
housing  for   moderate-in- 
famllles.      The    projects 
local  nonprofit  organlza- 
ly  labor  and  other  public 
under  available  Fed- 
and  would  require  very 
seed  money"  investments, 
confine  its  investments  to 
and  guaranteed  mortgage 
>wner-occupied  hranes  and 
housing  projects.     This 
e  an  extremely  high  degree 
and  prodxice  a  reason - 
return  on  investments, 
investment  trust  pre- 
fer the  investing,  with 
of  the  UJ3.  Government, 
not  be  handled  in  a  spec- 
should  earn  the  highest 
return,  putting  them  to  a 

social  purpose, 
txecutlve  council  therefore 

general  baard : 
nortgage  Investment  trtist 
housing  corporation   be 


lmm«  llately. 


af  lllatea 


pfesident  oC  the  AFL-CIO  be 

a  oonuntttee  of  the  exec- 

i^iplement  this  resolution  at 

date. 

of  tbe  AFL-CIO  and 

and  retirement  plans  be 

and  that  the  de- 

ben^ts  of  the  mortgage 

and  the  auxiliary  housing 

pubUclaed  throughout 

nlovemant. 


ptrticlpate 
an  I 


vlldy 


r^x>rt8  on  the  progress  of 

lnv4stment  trust  and  the  aux- 

eofporatkn  be  made  to  the 

council  and  the  AFL-CIO 


A  MoTe  To  Better  Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RiauiRD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  ZNKawA 
IN  THE  HOnSl  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdi  w.  AprU  7, 1964 

Mr.  ROUI^tnSBL  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I 
believe  that  eve  y  Member  of  the  House 
is  aware  of  the  t  remendoug  contributions 


being  made  by  the  Honorable  Earl 
Wilson  of  Indiana,  by  his  untiring  ef- 
forts to  prevent  waste  in  purchases  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
certainly  applaud  the^  efforts  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
WiLsoirl  in  his  accomplishments.  On 
June  11,  1963,  the  Indianapolis  Star  ran 
an  editorial  commending  Mr.  Wilson's 
efforts.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members.  I  submit  this 
editorial  to  the  Record. 

A  Move  To  Brrrxa  Devtnse 

Representative  Eael  Wn.soN  of  Indiana  has 
introduced,  a  bill  aimed  at  cutting  down 
abuse  of  negotiated  contracts  in  the  Defense 
Department  and  related  agencies. 

His  proposal  would  set  up  a  Joint  con- 
gressional "watchdog"  conunittee  to  keep 
track  of  contracts  awarded  without  compe- 
titive bidding.  It  would  require  public  dis- 
closure of  the  reasons  for  use  of  negotia- 
tion Instead  of  oompetitlve  bidding  on  each 
such  contract.  It  also  would  require  the 
keeping  of  a  public  log  of  all  contacts  with 
government  officers  and  employees  pertaining 
to  negotiated  contract  awards. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  defense  buying  Ls 
done  on  negotiated  contracts.  Wilson  said. 

The  Congressman  also  charged  that  a  "sys- 
tem of  lunches,  good  will  excursions,  wining 
and  dining,  and  gifts  and  entertainment" 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  billions  every  year 
by  influencing  the  channeling  of  contracts 
to  favored  suppliers  at  unnecessarily  high 
prices. 

Usually  we  shudder  at  any  proposal  for 
establishment  of  a  new  governmental  unit, 
whether  of  Congress  or  the  administration. 
But  this  one  ought  to  pay  its  way  many 
times  over. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  substantial  sav- 
ings, this  proposal  could  resxilt  in  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  defense  buying.  It 
might  be  one  of  ttie  pathways — of  which 
many  are  possible — to  better  defense  at  less 
cost. 

We  hope   it  succeeds. 


John  Crow  Selected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14.  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  will  honor  10  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  with  the  presentation 
of  Career  Service  Awards. 

These  awards  have  been  given  for  the 
past  10  years  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing competence  in  public  service,  and 
winners  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
Cabinet  ofBcers,  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners. 

One  of  this  year's  award  recipients 
will  be  John  O.  Crow,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
John  for  this  well-deserved  recognition. 

During  my  six  terms  in  Congress.  I 
have  come  to  admire  John  Crow  as  a 
friend,  and  to  greatly  respect  his  ability 
and  dedication  as  a  public  servant. 

His  knowledge  of  the  problems  con- 


fronting the  Indians  and  his  sincere  de- 
sire to  help  the  Indian  people  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  of  us  who  are  also 
deeply  Interested  In  Indian  affairs. 

John  Crow  richly  deserves  this  honor 
for  his  more  than  30  years  of  sustained 
dedication  to  public  service.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Dally  World  article  announcing  Mr. 
Crow's  award  and  giving  an  Interesting 
history  of  his  career. 

The  article  follows: 

FORMEK    COMMXXCX   MaN   HONORED    FOR   HiS 

Szxvicx 

Commerce. — A  former  resident  of  this 
conrununlty  who  attained  recognition  first  as 
an  athlete  and  later  in  a  career  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  being  honored 
this  month  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
League,  an  organization  that  recognizes  out- 
standing competence  in  public  service. 

Oklahoma  Cherokee  Indian  John  O.  Crow. 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  has  been  named  one  of  10  Fed- 
eral employees  to  receive  the  Career  Service 
Award.  Winners  are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  Cabinet  officers,  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Conunlssloners. 

Crow  is  formerly  of  Commerce  and  a  1929 
graduate  of  Commerce  High  School.  He  was 
born  near  Salem,  Mo.,  but  moved  with  his 
parents  to  the  little  mining  town  when  he 
was  6  months  old. 

He  graduated  from  Haskell  Institute  as  a 
star  football  player  and  went  on  to  play  pro 
footbau  with  the  Boston  Redskins  (now 
Washington  Redskins). 

Crow,  an  expert  in  the  complex  Indian 
realty  field,  entered  service  with  the  BIA  In 
1934,  as  a  temporary  clerk  at  the  Fort  Totten 
Indiana  Agency.  North  Dakota.  Successive 
assignments  took  him  to  the  Truxton  Can- 
yon Indian  Agency  at  Valentine.  Ariz.,  where 
In  1942  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
agency;  he  also  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  Mescalero  (Apache)  Indian  Agency  in 
New  Mexico;  the  FOTt  Apache  Agency,  Ari- 
zona; and  the  Unitah-Ouray  Agency,  Port 
Duchesne.  Utah. 

He  went  to  the  central  offices  of  the  Bureau 
in  Washington.  D.C.  in  195«  as  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Resources  and  in  1980  was  made 
chief  of  the  BIA  Branch  of  Realty. 

In  February.  1961.  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  Crow  to  serve  as  acting  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  pending  the  sub- 
sequent appointment  of  Dr.  Philleo  Nash, 
the  present  Commissioner.  After  this.  Crow 
was  named  Deputy  Commissioner  of  BIA,  the 
post  he  holds  today. 

He  attained  recognition  in  Oklahoma  in 
1961  as  a  member  of  an  expert  group  headed 
by  Cherokee  Chief  W.  W.  Keeler,  charged  with 
recommending  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  BIA  and  development  of  an  Improved 
policies  program. 

He  receives  his  award  for  sustained  superior 
service  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
throughout  a  career  that  began  30  years  ago. 


Adaiilic  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKJ3 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
people  are  aware  every  day  of  the  rest- 
leas  state  of  world  affairs.  They  are  dis- 
turbed almost  every  morning  with  the 


196^ 
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eruption  of  a  new  crisis  somewhere  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  Theodore  Achilles,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  At- 
lantic Coimcll  of  the  United  States,  has 
made  an  excellent  analsrsis  of  the  world 
situation  in  a  speech  to  the  Capitol 
Chapter  and  Dorcester  Chapter  of  the 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs. 

Mr.  Achilles  background  and  experi- 
ence In  international  affairs  are  impres- 
sive. Following  work  as  a  newspaper- 
man in  California  and  Japan,  he  entered 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  in  1931  and 
served  at  Havana,  Rwne,  Geneva,  Wash- 
ington, London,  Bi-ussels,  Paris,  and 
Lima. 

His  experience  with  International 
gatherings  and  conferences  extends  over 
a  long  period  of  years  and  a  wide  variety 
of  occasions — from  the  ILO  Conference 
in  1941  to  heading  the  UJ5.  delegation 
to  the  Colombo  Plan  Conference  in  1960. 

After  his  retirement  f rcxn  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1962,  he  became  Director  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
United  States. 

Following  are  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Achilles  speech: 
ExcxxPTS  Feoic  Remakks  or  the  Honorable 

Thxodoxx  C.  Achilles  at  thx  Capital  amo 

DoacHKSTca  Clubs  or  the  Federation  or 

Business  &  PRorxssioNAL  Women's  Clubs, 

January  6,  1964. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  in  1939,  World  War 
n  burst  upon  us.  Twenty-flve  years  before 
that,  in  1914,  World  War  I  broke  out.  Have 
we  broken  out  of  the  cycle,  or  can  we  expect 
a  nuclear  holocaust  before  the  end  of  this 
year? 

These  two  wars  were  caused  primarily,  In 
Toynbee's  phrase,  by  "trying  to  pour  the  new 
wine  of  industrialization  into  the  old  bottles 
of  nationalism."  Basically,  they  had  three 
causes:  nationalism,  Imperialism,  and  indus- 
trialization. 

Today,  nationalism  has  lost  much  of  its 
force.  Imperialism  in  the  old  sense  is  fin- 
ished and  the  world  is  digesting  Industrial- 
ization through  mass  purchasing  power  and 
higher  standards  of  living.  A  fourth  favor- 
able factor,  which,  had  It  existed  in  1914  and 
1939,  might  have  prevented  both  World  Wars, 
Is  the  advance  notice  that  the  full  power  of 
the  United  States  would  be  thrown  into  ac- 
tion immediately  against  aggression  any- 
where. 

But  there  are  new  factors  of  unstabllity. 
One-third  of  the  world's  population  Is  un- 
der Communist  dcwnlnation.  We  are  wit- 
nessing an  unparalleled  population  explo- 
sion. Some  60  new  nations  have  been  born 
since  1939.  Nuclear  power  and  the  mean^f 
shooting  it  anywhere  in  the  world  hangs  ov^r 
us. 

There  is,  however,  a  strong  new  stabilizing 
factor  In  the  movement  toward  wider  than 
national  unity,  particularly  In  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  WMnmunity. 

In  1939,  Clarence  Strelt  propounded  the 
revolutionary  idea  of  a  federal  union  of  the 
free.    This  idea  had  four  parts: 

One  was  the  need  for  greater  unity  of  free 
men,  greater  than  national  unity.  The  idea 
is  almost  universally  accepted. 

Second  was  that  this  union  must  begin 
with  the  real  democracies  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  This  idea  Ls  today 
widely  accepted  and  has  been  successfully 
put  in  practice  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  wider  Atlantic  community. 

Third  was  that  it  should  be  a  federal 
union,  pMitterned  on  the  UJ3.  Constitution. 
The  idea  of  a  wider  than  nationtd  federation 


still  sounds  radical  to  some  but  is  being  pio- 
neered in  Europe.  It  has  a  long  and  success- 
ful history  in  this  country,  and  is  the  only 
peacefiU  method  of  extending  political  au- 
thority today.  It  represents  the  free  deci- 
sions of  free  men  to  enhance  their  individual 
sovereignty.  An  increasing  number  of  prom- 
inent Americans — Hoover,  Nixon,  Rockefeller, 
Herter,  Senators  Kefauver  and  Pulbrlght,  and 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy — have 
advocated  it  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  fourth  part  was  that  such  a  federal 
union  should  be  established  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  time  for  this  Is  not 
yet  ripe,  simply  because  not  enough  people, 
including  the  right  people,  are  yet  prepared 
for  the  calling  of  such  a  convention. 

But  sooner  or  later,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
well  within  the  next  25  years,  there  will  be 
an  Atlantic  federal  union  of  the  free  as  a 
nucleus  of  a  futtu:*  orderly  world. 


Gen.  Donglai  MacArthor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  ICEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  poem  was  written 
by  Vernon  B.  Hampton,  the  poet  laureate 
of  Staten  Island.  N.Y.,  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  birthday,  1948,  and  was  elo- 
quently acknowledged  from  Tokyo  by  the 
general.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MacArthttr 

(By  Vernon  B.  Hampton) 
Mac  Arthur. 

Of  noble  military  mien, 
Austere, 

In  etiquette  of  the  tradition. 
And  master  of  the  craft  of  war; 
A   strategist   forthright   and   daring    in    his 

plans 
And  purposes: 

The  pride  of  Hudson's  Citadel 
West  Point. 

The  enemy  scarce  reckoned  with  the  skill 

Of  dread  MacArthur; 

Bataan  was  but  the  start. 

And  not  the  period. 

To  the  sharp  sentence  that  he  wrote. 

In  this  titanic  clash. 

He  wound  his  way. 

By  devious  twists  and  turns, 

And  Island-hopping, 

While  otherwheres  the  bulk  of  fighting  force. 

Defeated  Hitler. 

Time  never  overmastered  shrewd  MacArthur, 

Nor  did  he  wait  for  Time  to  play  his  game. 

Distance  delayed  and  hampered,  but 

Under  his  skilled  hand  and  cunning. 

Armies  grew  and  the  Impossible  attained. 

Pacific  Islands  that  were  lost  to  us, 

Returned  again. 

Through  conquest,  loss  and  death; 

The  naval  might  of  Uncle  Sam, 

Marines  and  sailing  men, 

And  airmen,  too, 

Were  part  of  the  all-conquering  pattern  there 

That  led  us  back  through  wide  Pacific  wastes, 

Through  bloody  shores. 

Up  mountain  heights  to  plant  the  flag 

On  Suribachl, 

And  on  to  Tokyo. 

Grim  warfare  and  grim  victory. 

A  victory  of  arms  and  statesmanship : 

Years  In  the  field  and  years  in  governing 

The  beaten  foe. 


The  laurel  wreath  adorns  MacArthur's  brow, 
Deserved  and  wovn  with  grace. 
Pride  of  the  American  race. 
Pride  of  us  all. 


Urban  Mast  Transportation  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  400  new  vehicles  add  to  the 
traffic  jam  and  smog  each  24  hours  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  This  startling 
fact  is  emphasized  in  a  communication 
I  have  just  received  frcrni  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  which  meets  daily 
throughout  the  year  in  the  task  of  gov- 
erning a  city  of  nearly  4  million  people. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion (S.  6)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  (HJl.  3881)  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  over  1  year  ago,  and  is  now 
with  the  House  version  referred  to  by  the 
councilmanic  resolution  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  this  resolution  in  the  Record  as 
an  expression  of  my  strong  support  for 
HM.  388L  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  delegation  shares 
my  comcem  for  these  measures.  In 
view  of  the  need  for  this  legislation  for 
all  of  the  url)an  areas  of  our  Nation,  I 
would  urge  that  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  recognize 
the  hope  and  desire  of  we  Representa- 
tives of  urban  areas  to  have  these  meas- 
ures brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  and,  hopefully,  pas- 
sage. I  would  commend  the  reading  of 
this  Los  Angeles  City  Council  resolution 
to  each  Member  of  this  House  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion by  only  1  of  320  urban  communities 
with  a  p>opulatlon  of  over  50,000  suffer- 
ing with  mass  transportation  problems: 
CrxT  OP  Los  Angeles, 

March  31.  1964. 
Hon.  Everett  G.  Bttrkhalter. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hereby  certify  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  at  its  meeting  of 
March  31,  1964: 

"Whereas  the  urban  mass  transportation 
bill,  H.R.  3881,  Is  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas  HJl.  3881  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  governments  tor  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment; 
and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  mass  rapid  transit 
in  the  GreatCT  Los  Angeles  area  Is  well 
known;  and 

"Whereas  a  recent  study  shows  that  peo- 
ple coming  Into  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area 
put  2,500  more  vehicles  on  the  road  every 
6  days;  and 

"Whereas  development  of  a  practical,  con- 
venient mass  transportation  system  Is  a 
pressing  need  of  this  community;  and 

"Whereas  urban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  are  experiencing  a  similar 
pressing  need  for  development  of  urban 
mass  transportation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  City  Cotmcil  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  hereby  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  the  urban  mass  transportation  bill, 
H.R,  3881;  and  be  it  further 
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"Reaolved.  That 
be  forwarded  to 
and  Thomas  H. 


metropolitan   areif. 

■pectfully 

thla  blU." 

Re^>ectfiill: 


request  Bd 


By    K. 


AUskA's 
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copies  of  this  resolution 

^3.  Senators  Claib  Engu 

i:ucHZL,  and  to  U^.  Con- 

reprwwyitlng     tbe     Los     Angeles 

and   that    they   be    re- 

to  support  passage  of 


V  ALTSa 


yoiirs, 

C.  PrrHtsoN, 

City  Clerk. 
B.  Wilson, 

Deputy. 


GoTeraor  Spealu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 


<» 


IN  THE  HOUSS 


Tuesdo  V.  AprU  7. 1964 


Mr.  RTVERS 
on  April  S 
burdened 
just  returned 
Juneau  after 
Alaakan 
quake  and  tidal 
quent   and 
J<^t  session  oi 
senate.    The 

AUkSXA'S 


Alaska.    BIT.  Speaker, 
's  dedicated  and  over- 
William  A.  Egan, 
the  State  capitol  at 
nflewlng  the  carnage  in 
strlckoi  by  earth- 
waves,  rendered  an  elo- 
message   to  a 
the  State  house   and 
e  follows: 

GOVBNOB    SPZAKS 


Alasla 
Govei  nor, 
t> 
\[i 
mnmnu]  ilties 
dal  wave 
Inf <  nnative 


message 


&fr.  President 
of  tbe  House, 
legislature,  fellow 
Una  JJDlXaH  States 
has  had  to  make 
ture  such  as  the 

In  aU  o<  our 
a  natural  dlsaste: 
suffered  almost 
we^  ago. 

Many  disasters 
life.  Many  hare 
millions  ot  doUan 

But.  the  Alaska 
for  Its  Impact  on  i 
homes,  businesses, 

I  say  this  not  to 
there  has  been 
a  lifetime — but  I 
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And  then  to  bounoe  back,  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  look  to  the  future?  TbaX  Is  what 
the  majority  ot  Alaskans  have  done  since 
Friday. 

The  names  ot  ordinary  individuals  turned 
heroes  Is  far  too  long  to  be  recorded  here. 

They  include  thoae  in  the  State  civil  de- 
fense organization  who  instantly  responded 
and  effectively  set  in  motion  all  necessary 
emergency  functions. 

They  include  tkkOBe  in  the  city  administra- 
tions oif  Anchorage.  Valdez.  Seward,  Kodiak. 
and  elsewhere — village  chieftains,  radio  sta- 
tion announcers  and  reporters,  ham  operat- 
ors, doctors,  nurses,  flretnen,  policemen,  CAP 
pilots,  utility  workmen,  national  guards- 
men— the  list  is  endless. 

It  Includes  the  officers  and  men  oS  the 
Alaskan  Ckimmand  and  all  Its  branches  who 
have  written  new  chapters  in  the  &nnal«  of 
civilian-military  pcu-tnership. 

I  only  wish  I  could  recognize  everyone  by 
name  who  has  contributed  bo   much. 

The  immediate  past  Is  one  of  tragedy. 
But,  it  is  also  one  that  makes  everyone  of 
us  In  this  room  today  proud  to  be  members 
of  such  a  conununlty. 

In  looking  at  the  future  we  are  immedi- 
ately confronted  with  some  harsh  facts. 

First,  we  know  that  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  Alaskans  without  homes  and  with- 
out jobs,  lost  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake 
and  Its  aftermath  of  tidal  wave  and  fire. 

Second,  we  know  that  the  property  loss 
will  total  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Losses  that  take  many  forms — private  homes, 
places  of  business,  streets  and  highways; 
public  utilities  such  as  water,  sewage,  tele- 
phone and  power  systems;  fishing  vessels 
and  shore-based  facilities;  public  buildings 
such  as  schools,  the  Anchorage  Interna- 
tional Airport  terminal  building.  Harbor- 
view  Nursing  Home,  district  highway  build- 
ings; and  a  great  number  of  other  areas. 

We  are  wcvking  on  a  factual  compilation 
of  total  restoration  costs  that  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  days. 

Following  his  visit  to  Alaska,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Mr. 
McDermott,  estimated  the  loss  at  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  Ovir  present  tot^s  give  us  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermott's  estimate. 

This  means  that  the  loss  will  likely  be 
about  seven  times  greater  than  the  total 
general  fund  budget  the  legislature  was  con- 
sidering at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  This 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  staggering  loss  In 
relation  to  regular  State  financing. 

Third,  we  know  that  State  revenues  will 
be  affected.  But,  it  Is  simply  impossible  at 
this  time  for  anyone  to  know  what  that 
effect  will  be.  It  may  be  90  days  before  we 
m^y  make  a  reasonable  and  meaningful 
estimate  based  on  known  conditions. 

Fourth,  we  know  that  our  resource -based 
Industries  survived  virtually  intact,  except 
for  certain  area  segments  of  the  fisheries  In- 
dustry. Petroleimi.  hard  rock  minerals,  tim- 
ber and  pulp  were  affected  hardly  at  all. 
Our  fisheries  industry  suffered  a  blow,  but 
our  analysis  Indicates  It  was  not  as  great  as 
originally  feared. 

Toiirism  will  not  decline  because  of  the 
earthquake.  The  major  tourist  agent  and 
operator  dealing  in  the  Alaska  travel  busi- 
ness said  Just  yesterday  that  he  felt  this 
would  be  our  greatest  year  yet  for  tourism. 

The  resource  sector  of  the  economy  came 
through  almost  unscathed. 

Finally,  we  know  that  despite  our  heavy 
losses  there  Is  almost  unanimous  confidence 
in  Alaska's  futiire.  There  have  been  many 
such  expressions  by  some  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant members  of  the  Nation's  financial  com- 
munity. 

The  Nation's  commercial  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed confidence  In  many  ways — offers  have 
been  made  to  restock  lost  product  inven- 
tories at  no  cost  to  the  Alaska  wholesaler. 
Many  having  service  contracts  with  Alaksa 
businesses    have    advised    those    businesses 


that  regular  payments  would  not  be  expected 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  some  cases,  they 
will  be  forgiven  entirely. 

This  is  the  type  of  confidence  and  good 
will  the  private  business  conununlty  of 
America  is  demonstrating  toward  Alaska. 

And  the  American  people — individually 
with  wlree  and  letters  by  the  thousands — 
and  collectively  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— have  left  no  doubt  of  their  concern 
and  their  confidence  in  our  future  progress. 

The  Immediate  tasks  were  twofold :  To  care 
for  casualties  and  provide  for  the  protection 
of  health  and  property. 

And  to  restore  vital  conununlty  func- 
tions— water  and  power  and  telephone  serv- 
ice— reopening  closed  transportation  links — 
streets,  highways,  and  ocean  transportation. 

With  this  machinery  now  established,  we 
have  devoted  our  attention  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion Itself. 

This  has  taken  many  forms: 

First,  an  assessment  of  total  damages. 
This  will  be  completed  before  we  leave  for 
Washington. 

Second,  a  determination  of  which  channels 
to  funnel  assistance  through  to  keep  the 
economy  strong,  to  protect  homeowners, 
businessmen  and  an  other  aspects  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  community  life. 

And  third,  a  determination  of  necessary 
legislation — both  on  the  Federal  and  State 
level,  Including  plans  for  making  reconstruc- 
tion money  available. 

On  Sunday.  I  plan  to  go  to  Washington  to 
meet  with  President  Johnson  and  the  com- 
mittee he  has  created  to  speed  the  recon- 
struction effort.  Senator  Clinton  Ander- 
son, of  New  Mexico,  chalnnan  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  a  longtime 
friend  of  Alaska,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

With  me  will  be  representatives  of  the 
State  government,  the  municipalities  in- 
volved, key  members  of  the  State's  financial 
and  business  community,  and  others  who 
will  provide  valuable  assistance  In  working 
out  a  firm  program   for  reconstruction. 

Since  last  Friday,  I  have  spoken  a  number 
of  times  to  President  Johnson  and  other 
high-level  members  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  our  sitiuition.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  President  Is  behind  us 
1,000  percent  and  shares  our  desire  to  get 
down  to  work  Inunedlately  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  rebuild  Alaska's  stricken  areas. 

This  knowledge  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  strength  to  all  of  us  who  have  been 
coordinating  efforts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent. 

Because  Alaska  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  life,  its  loss  is  a  national  loss.  But, 
primarily  It  Is  ours. 

The  spirit  and  will  to  rebuild  here  Is  un- 
questioned. And  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
Alaskans — from  Ketchikan  to  Barrow — share 
a  common  desire  to  contribute  every  penny 
we  can  possibly  muster  in  our  own  behalf. 

As  you  know,  I  said  Wednesday  In  Anchor- 
age that  I  win  ask  this  legislature  to  enact  a 
proposal  authorizing  the  sale  of  950  million 
In  general  obligation  bonds  for  reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 

For  Alaska,  such  a  program  Is  large — far. 
far  larger  than  anything  we  have  ever  before 
attempted  as  a  State  or  Territory.  In  my 
view.  It  represents  the  full  extent  of  the 
State's  ability  to  finance  its  own  future  In 
the  wake  of  our  common  disaster. 

Sale  of  this  amount  of  bonds  would,  de- 
pending upon  interest  rates  received,  mean 
an  additional  $2.7  to  $3  million  a  year  in  pay- 
ments for  principal  and  Interest. 

We  all  want  to  help  ourselves  financially. 
And  In  my  view,  this  proposal  is  the  only 
realistic  means  for  doing  so. 

While  $50  million  Is  a  large  sum  in  rela- 
tion to  anything  we  have  attempted  before. 
It  will  leave  us  far  short  of  solving  the  en- 
tire financing  problem. 

In  Washington,  therefore,  we  shall  ask  the 
President  and  his  Committee  and  the  Con- 
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gress  to  approve  the  expend!  tiire  of  large 
sums  of  Federal  money  for  Alaska's  recon- 
struction. The  amount,  of  course,  to  be 
determined  by  the  final  acciu-ate  assessment 
of  replacement  costs. 

We  will  also  ask  for  a  relaxation  of  many 
of  the  procedures  that  are  required  under 
Federal  programs  In  ordinary  times  but  which 
are  simply  not  adequate  to  cope  with  a  dis- 
aster of  this  magnitude. 

Finally,  we  will  ask  for  many  rearrange- 
ments of  past  relationships  established  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Because  of  the  earthquake,  our  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  today  is  one 
that  no  other  State  has  had.  These  new  con- 
ditions must  be  recognized. 

Some  of  our  requests  will  be  in  the  area  of 
administrative  rulings.  Some  must  be  re- 
solved by  congressional  action.  When  we 
return  from  Washington,  we  should  have 
definite  requests  to  make  for  changes  In  State 
law  to  comply  with  the  new  situation. 

In  addition  to  asking  for  prompt  action  on 
the  bonding  proposal,  I  believe  two  additional 
actions  are  Immediately  necessary. 

First  is  passage  of  the  bond  anticipation 
note  bill  now  before  you.  This  would  provide 
us  with  a  head  start  on  many  projects  that 
must  be  Initiated  to  take  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  coming  construction  season. 

Second  Is  passage  of  the  revenue  antici- 
pation note  measure  that  Is  also  before  you. 

With  the  flexibility  this  act  would  pro- 
vide, we  could  retain  a  maximum  amount 
of  State  deposits  in  Alaska  banks  to  keep 
their  reserves  strong  at  this  time.  Without 
this  authority,  there  could  be  need  for  with- 
drawal of  substantial  sums  from  Alaska 
banks  Just  when  these  moneys  are  most 
needed  to  rebuild  our  State. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  that  under  the  emer- 
gency powers  granted  me  before  last  weeks 
recess,  I  have  assured  all  those  holding 
bonds  for  Alaska  municipalities,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  subdivisions  that  the  State 
will  guarantee  bond  payments.  The  State 
win  not  permit  the  default  of  any  bond  now 
held. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to 
be  done.  Passage  of  the  measures  I  have 
recommended  will  be  only  the  beginning. 
The  State  budget  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1  also  remains  to  be  considered  when  we  have 
enough  information  to  make  realistic  esti- 
mates on  revenue. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  legislature  was 
In  session  at  this  time  of  crisis  and  prepared 
to  move  swiftly  into  action.  I  will  need 
more  than  ever  before  your  advice  and  sup- 
port in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

In  cloeing.  I  want  to  say,  since  we  last  met. 
a  united  and  determined  people  has  been 
welded  together  from  the  heat  and  shock 
of  disaster. 

Today,  we  share  a  common  pride.  We 
share  a  common  goal — healing  the  scars 
and  wounds  and  going  forward  to  build  a 
better  Alaska  than  the  one  we  have  known. 

We  are  a  young  State.  We  are  a  young 
people.    But  we  are  mature. 

Along  with  so  many  thousands  of  others, 
I  shed  tears  unashamed  at  what  my  eyes 
saw  In  a  land  I  love.  But.  from  our  sorrow 
has  come  strength.  And,  from  our  strength 
and  imlty,  a  greater  tomorrow. 


of  Pennsylvania  join  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  citizens  throughout  the  free 
world  in  mourning  the  death  of  one  of 
America's  great  soldiers,  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur. 

General  MacArthur's  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  his  coimtry  and 
to  the  defense  of  freedom.  As  a  World 
War  I  frontline  commander,  as  liberator 
of  the  Philippines,  as  commander  of  the 
Allied  Powers  in  Japan  and  an  architect 
of  the  free  political  system  of  that  great 
and  friendly  country,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  forces  In 
Korea,  he  was  one  of  America's  great 
heroes. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  words  to 
serve  as  his  epitaph  than  those  con- 
tained in  President  Johnson's  proclama- 
tion of  April  5 : 

We  will  forever  be  Indebted  to  him  for  his 
Integrity,  his  courage,  and  his  brilliant  ac- 
complishments as  a  soldier  and  citizen;  we 
win  never  forget  that  his  ultimate  goal  was 
peace  among  men. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  Mrs. 
MacArthur  and  their  son. 


General  MacArthnr 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  6,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  AprU  7, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh   Post-Gazette    chronicling    how 
another  State  fair  trade  act  was  held 
unconstitutional    by    a   State    supreme 
court.    The  article  foUows: 
High  Stati  Cootit  OK's  Cut  Psices  m  Re- 
tail Stores — Pennsylvania  Fair  Trade  Act 
Ruled      UNCONSTmrrioNAL — Mark-Downs 
Effective  Todat 

The  Pennsylvania  Fair  Trade  Act,  which 
allows  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods  to 
fix  minimum  retail  prices  for  their  products, 
was  struck  down  yesterday  by  the  State  su- 
preme court. 

In  a  divided  6-to-2  decision,  the  court  de- 
clared the  law  violates  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitution. 

In  so  ruling,  the  court  upheld  the  right  of 
White  Cross  Stores,  a  discount  chain  with 
seven  stores  in  Allegheny  County,  to  set  ita 
own  prices  for  Squibb  drug  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products  manufactured  by  the  Olln 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to  free 
discount  stores  and  other  retail  outlets  from 
mlnlmiun  price  reetrictlona  which  are  ap- 
plied to  many  consumer  items,  but  especially 
to  drugs  and  health  and  beauty  aids. 

CUTS    EFFECTIVE    TODAT 

In  fact,  the  court's  decision  had  hardly 
been  handed  down  before  the  first  effect  was 
felt. 

Donald  Robinson,  president  of  White  Cross 
Stores,  said  a  25-percent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  Squibb  products  would  go  into  effect 
today  in  the  22  White  Cross  outlets  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"This  Is  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  oon- 
simner  In  Pennsylvania,"  said  Robinson.  "It 
means  that  the  oonstmier  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  many  former  price-fixed 
items  at  competitive  prices." 


The  State  supreme  court,  in  a  majority 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Michael  J.  Eagen, 
took  aim  at  a  provision  of  ttxe  Fair  Trade 
Act  which  binds  all  retailers  in  the  State 
to  any  minimum-price  contract  signed  by 
a  manufacturer  with  a  single  retailer. 

EXCESSIVE     POWER     RULED 

Justice  Eagen  held  this  clause  gives  to  any 
manufacturer  the  power  to  regulate  prices — 
a  power  which  constitutionally  belongs  only 
to  the  legislature.     Wrote  Justice  Eagen: 

"The  producer  enjoys  the  unbridled  power 
to  stipulate  the  price  he  pleases  and  at  that 
price  the  retailer  must  seU  and  the  buyer 
must  buy.  In  this  respect,  the  producer  is 
the  unrestrained  sovereign." 

Assumption  of  such  power  by  private  in- 
terests, said  Justice  Eagen,  "violates  the  es- 
sential concept  of  a  democratic  society  and 
is  constitutionally  invalid." 

Justice  Eagen  did  not  venture  a  Judgment 
on  the  argument  of  Olln  Mathieson  that  fair 
trade  legislation  protects  manufacturers,  re- 
tailers and  consumers  from  cutthroat  com- 
petition. 

He  observed,  however,  that  recent  studies 
have  shown  that,  "rather  than  being  bene- 
fited by  such  laws,  the  consumer  has  ac- 
tually been  harmed,  and  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  fair  trade  acts  is  one  for  private, 
rather  than  public  gain." 

In  striking  down  the  Fair  Trade  Act,  the 
court  reversed  a  prior  decision  in  1955  when 
it  found  the  act  constitutional.  This  reversal 
of  an  earlier  opinion  drew  opposition  from 
Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell,  who  urged  ad- 
herence to  Judicial  precedent. 

BELL  VIEWS  WITH   ALARM 

In  a  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Bell  wrote 
that,  while  he  opposed  the  Fair  Trade  Act, 
he  believes  the  court  should  leave  the  chang- 
ing of  it  to  the  legislature.    He  wrote: 

"The  frequency  and  the  ofttlmes  strained 
reasoning  with  which  supreme  courts  are 
now  overruling  prior  well-settled  law — with 
no  Justifiable  reason  except  that  Judges  think 
they  are  improving  the  public  weal — is  alarm- 
ing." 

Justice  Benjamin  R.  Jones  also  dissented, 
agreeing  with  JusUce  Bell  that  the  Fair 
Trade  Act  should  be  left  to  the  legislature. 

The  fair  trade  case  reached  the  State  su- 
preme court  on  this  occasion  as  an  appeal 
by  White  Cross  from  Allegheny  County  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  which  last  September 
granted  an  injunction  to  Olln  Mathieson 
against  White  Cross. 

The  case  was  argued  before  the  supreme 
court  by  Attorneys  James  P.  McArdle,  repre- 
senting White  Cross,  and  Clyde  P.  Bailey, 
representing  Olln  Mathieson. 

VINDICATION  FOB  WEISS 

Although  the  high  court's  decision  reversed 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  the 
decision  represented  a  victory  for  Judge 
Weiss,  who  in  granting  the  Injunction 
said  he  opposed  the  Fair  Trade  Act  but  was 
bound  to  uphold  It  until  the  State  supreme 
court  set  it  aside. 

Judge  Weiss  recalled  yesterday  that  when 
the  act  was  passed  in  1935,  he  himself  was 
majority  whip,  in  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  State  supreme  court  Justice 
Herbert  B.  Cohen  was  majority  leader. 

"It  was  an  emergency  measure."  Judge 
Weiss  said.  "We  never  thought  it  would 
withstand  a  constitutional  test,  but  we  felt 
It  was  needed  during  the  time  of  the  depres- 
sion." 

At  that  time,  said  Judge  Weiss,  the  act 
was  urged  primarily  by  small  retail  drug- 
gists who  were  hit  by  plunging  prices.  By 
1941  similar  acts  had  been  passed  by  45 
States.  The  reaction  against  fair  trade  leg- 
islation began  in  1949  and  Pennsylvania  is 
the  24th  State  whose  supreme  court  has  in- 
validated the  legislation. 

I  also  insert  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  York  World- 
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Telesram  and  Su  i  of  Monday,  Maxt^  30, 
1964,  pointtng  ou ;  haw  much  In  tbe  pub- 
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creasing amount  of  time  in  his  last  years. 
He  was  dedicated  to  West  Point  and  to 
the  military  leadership  that  our  free 
society  demands. 

He  wrote  a  prayer,  which  might  be 
called  a  father's  pray^.  during  the  try- 
ing battle  for  the  Philippines  in  1942. 
It  is  not  only  a  message  to  his  son  but 
it  is  a  message  to  all  sons  of  America. 
I  quote  It  here  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  one  of  the  great  captains : 

B\iUd  me  a  son,  O  Lord,  who  wlU  be  strong 
enough  to  know  when  he  Is  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  himself  when  he  Is  afraid; 
one  who  will  be  proud  and  unbending  in 
honest  defeat,  and  humble  and  gentle  In 
victory. 

Build  me  a  son  whose  wishes  will  not  take 
the  place  of  deeds;  a  son  who  will  know 
Thee — and  that  to  know  himself  is  the 
foiindation  stone  of  knowledge. 

Lead  him,  I  pray,  not  in  the  path  of  ease 
and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  and  spur 
of  difficulties  and  challenge.  Here  let  him 
learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm;  here  let  him 
learn  compassion  for  those  who  fail. 

Build  me  a  son  whose  heart  will  be  clear, 
whose  goal  will  be  high,  a  son  who  will 
master  himself  before  he  seeks  to  master 
other  men,  one  who  will  reach  into  the  fu- 
ture, yet  never  forget  the  past. 

And  after  all  these  things  are  his,  add. 
I  pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  humor,  so  that 
he  may  always  be  serious,  yet  nevw  take 
hinuelf  too  seriously.  Olve  him  humility, 
BO  that  he  may  always  remember  the  sim- 
plicity or  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  and  the  meekness  of  true 
strength. 

Then  I,  his  faUier,  will  dare  to  whisper, 
"^  have  not  lived  In  vain." 
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Mr.  WHTTK  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
Sunday  will  mark  a  weeklong  observance 
of  National  Library  Week.  This  year's 
theme  is  "Reading  Is  the  Key  to  New 
Worlds." 

The  National  Library  Week  program  is 
a  voluntary  citizens'  movement  dedicated 
to  the  long-range  goal  of  encouraging 
lifetime  reading  habits,  Increasing  peo- 
ple's use  of  libraries,  and  expemding  and 
improving  the  total  reading  and  library 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

Each  April,  nationally  and  in  some 
5,000  communities  throughout  the  sev- 
eral States,  Library  Week  is  both  the 
climax  and  the  starting  point  of  many 
year-round  activities  that  spur  Ameri- 
cans to  read  more  and  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  reading  oppor- 
tunities more  available  to  others. 

Notable  in  my  congressional  district 
will  be  the  presentaticm  of  a  $1,000  Book 
of  the  Month  Club  Award  for  1964  to  the 
Nez  Perce  County  Library  at  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  The  awards  are  given  in  memory 
of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and  is  open 
to  libraries  in  towns  of  25,000  or  less,  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1959  to  encourage  interest  in 


and    support    of    small- community    li- 
braries. 

The  statistics  on  public  libraries  oa. 
the  national  level  Is  sribtocking.  Eighteen 
million  Americans  do  not  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  a  public  library  and  for  another 
110  million  It  is  not  sufficient  or  ade- 
quate. The  median  age  of  [Hibllc  library 
buildings  in  this  country  Is  52  years;  85 
percent  built  before  1920. 

At  our  colleges  and  universities,  the 
situation  is  equally  alarming.  More  than 
75  percent  of  our  4-year  colleges  and 
more  than  90  percent  of  our  2-year  in- 
stitutions fall  to  meet  minimiiTn  recom- 
mended standards  for  academic  libraries. 

In  Idaho,  the  libraries  are  also  gen- 
erally inadequate  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  their  readers.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  insert  In  today's  Rxcord  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Idaho  National 
Library  Week  Committee  of  which  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Beck,  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  is  chairman,  entitled  "Why  Bet- 
ter Libraries  Are  Needed,"  the  state- 
ment follows: 

Wht  Brrrsa  Libraries  Ark  Needed 

The  exploding  population,  the  expanding 
body  of  knowledge,  changes  in  educational 
methods,  Increased  leisure  time,  job  and  skill 
obsolescence,  and  retraining  for  new  Jobs — 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  social,  education- 
al, and  economic  developments  which  have 
increased  our  need  for  better  libraries  at  all 
levels. 

PTTBUC   LIBHARIES 

Your  public  library  should  be  an  informa- 
tion and  cultural  center  tor  education,  util- 
ity, enjoyment,  and  inspiration,  enabling 
every  member  of  a  community  to  have  access 
to  a  wide  range  of  books  and  other  library 
materials  on  any  subject. 

Idaho  ranks  50th  of  the  60  States  in  the 
percentage  of  people  served  by  a  public 
library.  Of  the  State's  667,191  people,  41 
percent  or  376,863  live  In  areas  where  there 
is  no  public  library.  The  remaining  69  per- 
cent do  have  access  to  a  public  library,  but 
none  of  these  existing  libraries  Is  completely 
adequate  In  bookstock.  staff.  buUdlng.  and 
services.  In  1962-63,  only  18  of  the  90  public 
libraries  reported  an  Income  of  more  than 
$10,000. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Each  school,  whether  elementary.  Junior 
high  or  senior  high,  should  have  a  central 
library  of  printed  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rials to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. The  scope  of  knowledge  has  be- 
come too  vast  to  be  covered  by  classroom 
instruction  alone,  and  the  school  library 
must  provide  additional  information  for  each 
student.  Teacher,  librarian,  and  parent 
should  cooperate  in  developing  the  child's 
reading  abUlty,  by  supplying  not  only  ade- 
quate materials  but  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment in  their  use,  and  a  room  conducive  to 
quiet  study. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  Idaho 
school  libraries  are  far  below  minimum  lev- 
els. 

COLLEGI  AND  UNIVERSrTT   LIBRARIES 

In  the  college,  even  more  than  in  the  high 
school,  the  library  Is  the  center  of  the  in- 
structional program.  Both  professor  and 
student  need  ciurent  materials,  plus  the  sig- 
nlflcant  publications  of  the  past.  The  stu- 
dent Is  expected  to  read  widely,  and  com- 
pare the  writing  of  authorities  In  each  field 
of  study.  The  college  book  collection  must 
be  supplemented  by  periodicals,  pamphlets. 
Government  documents  and  audiovisual 
materials. 

Idaho's  college  age  children  are  expected 
to  increase  from  6.723  in  1962  to  14.000  In 
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1976,  and  a  60-percent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  attending  college  within  Idaho 
Is  expected.  Idaho  has  four  Jimlor  col- 
leges and  five  4-year  colleges,  but  less  than 
half  of  them  have  libraries,  meeting  mini- 
mum standards  of  bookstock  and  budget. 

SPECIAL  UBRARIXS 

Ck>rpcn'atlon8,  banks,  trade  associations, 
churches,  and  governmental  agencies  also 
maintain  libraries. 

In  Idaho,  the  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base  Library  supplies  materials  for  the  tech- 
nical reference,  educational  and  recreational 
needs  of  Its  personnel.  The  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station  Technical  Library  at 
Idaho  Falls  has  materials  on  nuclear  science 
and  engineering.  The  library  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center  In  Boise  serves 
patients  through  a  library  collection  designed 
for  Its  therapeutic  value,  maintains  a  medi- 
cal library  for  doctors  on  its  staff,  and  ex- 
tends Its  services  to  the  adjacent  c  uimunl- 
tlee. 

STATE   LIBRARIES 

The  Supreme  Co\irt  Law  Library  and  the 
Idaho  Historical  Society  Library  are  part  of 
State  government  serving  special  fimctlons. 
The  Idaho  State  lAYxarj  has  a  more  general 
function — serving  all  members  of  State  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  legislature  when 
It  Is  In  session,  and  working  closely  with  local 
public  libraries  throughout  the  State.  Ad- 
vice and  assistance,  as  well  as  book  loans, 
are  freely  given  to  all  public  libraries  insofar 
as  the  State  library's  resources  permit.  ICa- 
terials  not  available  within  Idaho  are  bor- 
rowed from  other  libraries  outside  the  State 
when  borrowers  request  this  service.  The 
State  library  also  strives  to  establish  new 
libraries  and  to  strengthen  the  total  library 
services  of  Idaho.  The  State  spends  less 
than  11  cents  i>er  person  annually  to  finance 
the  Idaho  State  Library. 

CONCLUSION 

Idaho's  libraries  are  generally  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
their  users.  Financial  support  for  public, 
State,  school,  and  academic  libraries  Is  In- 
sufficient. More  books  and  new  or  expanded 
buildings  are  needed.  Additional  iH-ofes- 
Blonal  libraries  are  needed  In  Ubrarles  of  all 
types.  Accredited  college  courses  leading  to 
a  i^afessional  degree  in  llbrarlanshlp  are  not 
available  In  Idaho — thus  young  people  Inter- 
ested In  llbrarlanshlp  as  a  career  must  leave 
the  State  for  training  and  seldom  return  to 
Idaho  to  work. 

One  Idahoan  sums  it  up  this  way:  "The 
general  attitude  of  public  apathy  toward  li- 
brarians and  library  needs  in  Idaho  Is  shame- 
ful. The  entire  citizenry  needs  to  be  alerted 
to  o\ir  State's  needs  and  present  low  status. 
Surely  State  pride  should  inspire  us  all  to 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  educate  and 
legislate  toward  something  as  vital  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  as  better  library  service 
at  every  level." 


Senator  Frank  Qinrch  Explains  Foreign 
PoBcymaldnf  Problems  at  Moscow, 
Idaho,  Meeting 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  foreign  affairs  are  of  such 
great  importance  to  our  country,  my 
State  of  Idaho  is  proud  to  have  its  sen- 
ior Senator,  Prank  CHimcH,  filling  an 


important  part  in  the  foreign  poUoymak- 
ing  process  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Unlike  any  other  age  In  the  history  d 
organized  man.  has  there  been  a  rda- 
tionship  between  countries  and  cultures 
as  we  witness  today. 

Por  now,  through  Improved  cconmu- 
nication  methods,  one  nation's  action 
takes  on  a  swift  reaction  throughout  the 
globe  and  within  minutes  entire  national 
policies  drastically  change. 

In  such  a  convulsive  period,  our  for- 
eign policy  must  continue  to  be  that  of 
conviction  and  firmness,  but  also  flex- 
ible enough  to  meet  these  chcmging 
times.  Without  flexibility,  disaster 
would  follow. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Senator  Chtjrch  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  my  congres- 
sional district  to  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Moscow.  Idaho,  rela- 
tive to  America's  role  in  foreign  affairs. 
In  {mswering  questions  from  that  group, 
he  explained  the  difficulties  and  frustra- 
tions that  are  so  much  a  part  of  today's 
foreign  policymaking. 

Next  monilng,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune.  Bill 
Johnston  mad6  scMne  interesting  obser- 
vations. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
OBD  this  fine  editorial  published  on 
Tliursday,  March  26,.  1964,  oititled: 
TBI  Illusion  or  Final  Solutions 

The  tmlveisal  Illusion  of  simple,  perma- 
nent 8<^utlons  and  the  natural  human  yearn- 
ing for  fixed  and  final  iwsltlons  always  have 
friistrated  the  architects  and  managers  of 
American  foreign  poUcy. 

"What  is  our  foreign  policy?"  the  pcdiUcal 
campaigner  or  the  baffled  ordinary  citizen 
may  demand.  What  shall  the  Government 
answer?  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  re- 
minded recently  tbM  the  United  States  Is 
dealing  continually  with  130  otho-  foreign 
policies  in  the  world.  But  no  simple  answer 
can  really  communicate  to  the  governed  the 
government's  ccHnplez  and  ^ualve  problons 
In  deeding  with  a  world  tn  transition — a  worlA 
in  which  change  Is  the  only  constant. 

Senator  Frank  Cbu>ch,  Democrat,  of  Ida- 
ho, an  exceptionally  lucid  and  thoughtfiU 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  seemed  to  be  grappling  with  this 
frustrating  problem  yesterday  in  answering 
questions  at  a  Moscow  CSiamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting.  The  questions  were  solid. 
The  answers  were  illtunlnatlng.  Yet,  there 
was  an  inevitable  reluctance  to  fully  accept 
the  fundamental,  crucial  fact  that  today's 
beet  answers  may  be  worthless  tomorrow. 

One  example  may  illustrate  in  pert : 

What  might  the  United  States  do,  Church 
was  asked,  to  counteract  the  favorable  Im- 
I^esslons  created  by  Rwich  President  Charles 
de  Oaulle  during  his  recent  visits  In  Latin 
America? 

"I  think,"  Church  replied,  "that  we 
Americans  tend  to  be  a  little  pathological 
In  our  thinking  about  De  Gaulle.  He  is  so 
Independent  and  so  inclined  to  oppose  some 
of  our  own  policies  that  we  react  more 
strongly  to  certain  actions  he  might  take 
than  we  would  to  the  same  actions  by  some 
other  Western  leader." 

Church  went  on  to  cite  an  interesting  and 
significant  chapter  In  diplomatic  history. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  he 
said,  was  concerned  about  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  Isolatlpn  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica frcmi  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Kennedy  be- 
lieved It  was  an  unhealthy  situation  for  the 
United  States  to  be  virtually  the  only  great 
power  in  the  Western  Alliance  to  maintiUTi 
close  ties  with  Latin  American  countries. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  has  a  domi- 


nant, almost  exclusive,  role  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  developing  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  tend  to  demand  more  aid 
and  attention  than  this  country  can  supply, 
blame  their  frustrations  and  failures  upon 
the  United  States,  and  nurse  from  genera- 
tion to  generatton  the  resentments  against 
the  "colossus  of  the  north." 

If  other  nations  in  the  Western  Alliance 
would  establish  stronger  ties  with  Latin 
America,  Mr.  Kennedy  believed,  the  contest 
for  "influence"  there  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  United  States  on  one  side  and  the 
Commiinlst  bloc  nations  on  the  other. 
America's  aUies  In  Europe  could  help  share 
the  burden  (and  the  blame)  for  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America. 

So  Mr.  Kennedy  suggested  to  I>e  Gaulle 
and  other  Western  European  nations, 
Church  said,  that  they  reestablish  stronger 
ties  with  other  countries  in  this  hemisphere. 
De  Gaulle  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his 
recent  preliminary  visit  to  the  Caribbean 
area  was  a  first  step  toward  that  obJecUve. 
"In  the  long  run,"  Church  said.  "I  believe 
this  approach  may  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  States." 

But  is  De  Gaulle,  a  frequent  opponent  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  a  trustworthy  ally  for  such  a  mission? 

"In  October  1962  during  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation," Church  said,  "it  appeared  that 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  was  likely — even  imminent.  I  well 
recall  that  the  first  European  leader  to  step 
forward  and  announce  that  he  supported 
President  Kennedy  and  would  be  on  our  side 
In  any  showdown  was  De  Gaulle.  I  think 
that  was  significant  evidence,  when  the  chips 
were  down,  that  he  mejins  what  he  says  In 
declaring  he  wljl  stand  with  us  in  a  show- 
down." 

Many  Americans  obviotisly  do  not  share 
these  views.  Doubtless  some  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cc»nmlttee 
do  not.  Nor  can  there  be  any  proof,  until 
years  later,  whether  such  views  represented 
the  beet  Judgment  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment could  make  from  the  best  facts  avail- 
able. Even  in  the  perspective  of  the  future 
these  Judgments  caimot  be  confirmed  or 
repudiated  in  any  fixed  and  final  fashion. 
The  world  does  not  permit  fixed  and  final 
Judgments.    The  only  constant  Is  change. 

"In  the  30th  centxiry,"  Cbusch  said,  "the 
United  States  has  taken  over  the  role  In 
world  affairs  which  Great  Britain  exercised 
in  the  19th  century  as  the  greatest  power  on 
earth.  We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  by  far.  We  are  the  most  powerftU 
nation  by  far.  We  are  now  both  the  leading 
power  and  the  leading  creditor  in  the  world. 
We  know  that  nobody  loves  his  banker." 

So  the  United  States  must  expect,  he  said, 
that  this  country  will  be  blamed,  abused  and 
even  vilified  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Political  leaders  of  small,  frustrated  nations 
will  find  It  c(Mivenlent  to  blame  their  failures 
upon  intervention  or  lack  of  Intervention 
by  the  United  States.  "No  President,  no 
party  and  no  administration  is  going  to  es- 
cape this.  We  must  be  mature  enough  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  these  resentments 
by  other  nations.  We  must  be  firm  and  per- 
severing enough  to  fulfill  our  obligations  as 
the  presiding  nation  at  the  world.  The  king 
has  to  be  very  generous." 

And  the  king— even  though  he  never  want- 
ed to  be  king — must  especially  be  wise  enough 
to  recognize  that  patience,  tolerance  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inevitability  of  change  are 
eesentlal  ingredients  of  world  leadership. 

Dogmatism  and  rigid  adherence  to  formu- 
las that  used  to  be  B\ifflclent  for  a  simpler 
world  are  worthless  to  a  world  leader  in  a 
time  of  ferment  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Foreign  policy  must  change  by  the  hoxir  in 
the  Department  of  State,  because  events 
change  by  the  hour.  Foreign  policy  must 
change  more  rapidly  than  It  often  does  in 
the  understanding  of  American  citizens. — 

B.J. 
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aw 

IN  THB  HOX7SK  ct  RJPRBSBNTATIVBS 
TueMlcy  Apm  7, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  [^^eaker,  another 
Fifth  DMrkt  Mft  MchmeMs  community 
hM  respoDded  to  i  ay  call  for  information 
of  historical  tnten  si  to  TMtors  both  from 
abroad  and  from  c  ur  owm  country.  North 
Readme.  Mass.,  t  hlch  dates  from  1651. 
has  prepared  soste  ma.terlal  describing 
its  landmarfcsT 

These  Maasach  uetts  towns  are  com- 
Irillnc  »  wealth  of  attractions  that  will 
no  doubt  prompt  many  tra-relers  to  visit 
an  area  rich  in  tr  idltion  and  vital  in  its 
progress  for  the  f  itore. 

The  Infixmatlo]  \  follows: 

NOBTH  Bka  >xvo  Landmasks 

la  1061  tiM  genei  al  court  m*  off  a  certain 
yarcrt  of  land  nort  l  of  tb*  IpMrlch  Rlrer  as 
pMt  of  Old  BeddlJ  c  now  known  a«  Nortb 
Beading,  called  tfae  TwoHUlle  Orant.  It  was 
known  aa  ttw  aortti  prednet  nntU  1853  when 
It  waa  laoorporated  aa  a  aeparate  town. 

Two  bundred  aid  fifty  yean  ago  VarMi 
BttaTUng  had  two  n  aln  roada  which  went  as 
they  are  today.  Vbt  i  old  Tan  Bod  Way.  now 
Pack  Street,  wmt  e  tat  and  west:  the  Sixteen 
Bod  W»y.  now  Half  srhlll  Street,  went  north 
and  aoutti. 

At  the  corner  of  t  lese  two  roads  stands  the 
Oommaai.  Thla  conmon  land  waa  parish 
ifm«i  Tuittl  1868  wb<  in  the  town  piirchaaed  it 
from  the  pariah.  C  n  September  3,  1718,  the 
old  town  at  Beddln  \  voted  to  give  the  North 
Pariah  all  the  comr  ton  land  west  of  the  land 
that  waa  already  g  ven  by  Sgt.  George  Flint 
for  the  aecommoda  ion  of  a  minister,  except 
for  a  three-p<M  hl|  hway  through  the  parish 
laad.  now  Haverhll  Street. 

"On  October  4.  183T.  the  parish  of  the 
north  prednet  did  rote  to  b«Ud  a  third  new 
meeting  boose" — ti  m  building  on  the  .com- 
mon. A  cammltte  >  at  that  time  reported 
that  a  new  meetlnf  house  could  be  built  for 
•S.0OO.  wtaiefa  woul  I  give  64  floor  pews,  and 
that  "subeerlptlons  tox  80  pews"  had  already 
been  obtained.  TTi  >  building  was  finished  In 
1838  at  a  cost  of  I4J98.14:  and  pews  had 
been  sold  to  the  an  lount  of  $3,473.06. 

The  outward  ap  pearance  of  the  church 
.  jireeently  known  i  a  the  building  on  the 
oonmion  la  like  the  original  atructure,  except 
that  7  feet  have  be  in  added  to  the  studding, 
aad  the  single  ion ;  windows  have  been  di- 
vided. Arehlteetui  rUy  the  building  of  1839 
was  finer.  Inside  iraa  the  veaUbule  which 
haa  not  been  mater  ally  changed.  Two  doors 
opened  Into  the  ai  idltorium  of  the  church. 
A  stairway  at  elth(r  end  led  to  the  singing 
gallery. 

niere  were  two  !  troad  aisles,  the  pews  be- 
tween them  facing  ;be  pulpit. 

In  the  sumnoera  of  1867.  1858,  and  1859, 
Dr.  George  F.  Roc  t.  author  of  many  Civil 
War  songs,  condud  ed  a  "Normal  Musical  In- 
stitute" in  the  parlj  h  church. 

Cte  July  13,  1931,  the  building  on  the  com- 
mon was  deeded  to  the  town  of  North  Read- 
ing. Since  that  tJ  me  the  town  has  rented 
the  building  to  vi  rious  organizations  as  a 
meeting  place. 

Irooklng  north  o  i  Bow  Street,  from  Cen- 
tral Square  In  fro;  it  of  the  Flint  Memorial 
Hall  to  the  Union  Congregational  Chiirch. 
visitors  to  North  I  wading  could  well  imag- 
ine themselves  tnu  aplanted  to  early  days  in 
the  town. 

The  Weeks  Heme  rial  Library,  commanding 
a  striking  view  of  Ehe  sqtuure  and  the  com- 
mon, was  the  ori(  Inal  old  Damon  Tavern, 
built  In  1813,  and  ^  ras  a  popular  stopping-off 


place  for  stagecoach  drivers  on  the  rocul  be- 
tween Bostasi  and  Haverhill,  as  well  as  on 
the  route  from  Salem  to  Lowell.  The  old 
tavern  haa  had  aa  tntereeting  hlsUny.  having 
been  t3ie  firet  pact  eOoe  In  North  Reading 
and  the  early  tdephone  office. 

A  baUreeon  unique  In  Masaachiuetts, 
boasts  authentic  Rufus  Porter  murals  and 
la  ootnparable  to  the  old  d&noe  hall  at  the 
Wayside  Inn  in  Sudbury.  This  Is  being  re- 
stored under  the  supervision  of  the  North 
Reading  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
who  also  have  a  small  room  In  the  library 
which  \s  used  as  a  museum  for  their  own 
antiques.  One  of  their  most  prized  posses - 
slons  Is  an  old  organ  formerly  used  by  George 
F.  Boot,  Civil  War  songwriter,  who  spent  his 
early  days  in  North  Reading.  Root  is  fa- 
mous for  the  songs  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom, " 
"Trsunp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are 
Marching,"  and  "Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,"  as  weU  as  hymns,  choral  pieces,  and 
others. 

The  youth  room,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
library,  has  a  moet  interesting  old  fireplace 
with  huge  rendering  pots  and  brick  ovens. 
The  town  was  fortvmate  In  securing  the  li- 
brary property  through  the  provisions  of  the 
wlU  of  the  late  WlUlam  Weeks. 

The  Flint  Memraial  Hall  on  Central  Square, 
buUt  In  1875,  housed  the  Utarary  until  1958. 
Harriet  N.  Flint,  one  of  North  Reading's  most 
generous  benefactors,  gave  to  the  town  this 
fine  old  Victorian  structiu-e  and  also  the 
funds  to  establlah  the  Flint  library  collec- 
tion. The  Flint  hall  at  present  contains 
town  offices  and  qxiarters  for  the  police  de- 
partment. 

North  of  the  library  are  several  bxilldlngs 
which  are  dwellings  dating  back  to  the  early 
days.  The  first  house  next  to  the  Damon 
Tavern  uid  rq>ortedly  built  in  conjunction 
with  it.  is  a  charming  old  place.  The  old 
Putnam  homestead,  next  above,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  first  minister  to  the  North  par- 
iah. Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  who  built  the  place 
in  1730.  It  haa  beautiful  paneled  rooms, 
huge  old  fireplaces,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
housee  In  North  Reading. 

The  second  minister.  Rev.  Ellab  Stone,  who 
preached  from  1761  to  1822  (for  a  period  oC 
61  years)  built  himself  a  Georgian  home  in 
1812.  This  can  be  seen  diagonally  across 
from  the  common,  located  on  Peabody  Street 
between  the  Batchelder  school  and  the  Union 
Congregational  Church.  It  Is  a  very  beau- 
tiful place  and  is  kept  in  excellent  condition 
by  its  owner.  For  many  years  It  was  the 
Oongregatkmal  parsonage. 

North  Reading  residents  are  proud  of  their 
town,  and  although  recently  many  modern 
homes  have  been  erected,  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  the  traditional 
atmosphere  of  the  early  days. 

Now,  therefore,  we  the  board  of  selectmen 
of  the  town  al  North  Reading,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  proclaim 
North  Reading's  endorsement  of  See  Amer- 
ica Tear,  1964,  and  welcome  visitors  to  North 
Reading. 

WlLUAU  E.  DOTEN, 

Chairman. 
Donald  K.  Robehts, 
Malcolm  MacRax. 

G^LAU)     J.     McCORTLET, 

Philip  H.  Phxton. 


A  Bill  To  Protect  Employees  Wages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOWIAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WAaHXNOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU.  6.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues," 
and  particularly   the  members  of   the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  HJl. 
10540,  which  I  Introduced  shortly  before 
the  Easter  recess — more  specifically,  on 
March  23, 1964. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  6334  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  levy  property  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  taxpayer's  liabilities  to  his 
employees  for  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time;  however,  the 
specific  incident  which  in  effect  became 
the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
occurred  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict In  Seattle,  Wash.  It  Involved  the 
Stewart  Hotel  In  that  city  In  connection 
with  a  withholding  tax  delinquency  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

On  November  7,  representatives  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  abruptly  and 
without  prior  notice  Impounded  the  ho- 
tel's finances,  Including  Its  bank  account. 
Shortly  before  the  November  7  date,  the 
hotel  had  paid  its  culinary  and  other 
employees.  Many  of  these  chedis  had 
not  been  presented  to  the  hotel's  bank 
before  the  account  was  Impounded,  and 
consequently  were  refused  payment  and 
the  employees  themselves  were  required 
to  make  them  good.  The  end  result  rep- 
resented a  loss  of  from  2  to  4  weeks' 
wages,  together  with — in  many  In- 
stances— earned  vacations  and  many 
other  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Lb  no  question  of 
the  legal  right  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  take  this  sort  of  action  when 
delinquencies  occur.  However,  the  dis- 
pute In  each  Instance  is  between  man- 
agement and  the  Oovemment,  and  the 
employees  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  penalty.  Frequently,  what  Is  legally 
right  Is  morally  wrong,  and  certainly 
this  is  a  case  In  point.  Furthermore,  and 
historically,  labor  liens  have  always  had 
a  priority  over  any  other  litigation,  and 
the  same  rule  diould  apply  in  cases  such 
as  this.  HJl.  10540  would  spedflcally 
spell  this  out,  clarifying  the  law  and 
preventing  any  further  injustices  of  this 
nature.  Consequently.  I  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  schedule 
this  legislation  for  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration. 


The  First  La47  Reccivet  Degree  From 
Texas  Wonea's  Uaiversity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6. 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  the  First  Lady's  visit  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  she  proceeded  on  her  tour  to 
Texas  where  the  Texas  Women's  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  her  a  doctor  of 
laws  degree.  Tills  is  an  award  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  richly  desa-ved  and  the 
Houston  Post  in  an  editorial  Friday. 
April  3  very  pointedly  discussed  this 
matter. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  afore- 
mentioned editorial: 


Mas.  Johnson  Honorzd 
The  honor  paid  lft».  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
by  Texas  Women's  University  In  awarding 
her  a  doctor  ol  laws  degree  wiM  no  mere 
courteey  extended  her  by  reason  «  «»  Po- 
sition she  hoKte  ««  the  Nation's  Fir*  I*dy. 
It  was  one  that  she  had  earned  and  richly 
deserved  in  her  own  right. 

Although  she  has  worked  oloeely  through 
the  years  with  her  husband,  tixe  President  of 
tiie  united  States,  admlratoly  fulfUUng  her 
reeponalbllltiee  as  a  loyal  wife  and  mother, 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  what  she  could 
to  assist  him  in  his  career,  she  has  admul- 
tameoualy  distingulahed  herself  as  a  business- 
woman, as  a  citizen,  and  as  an  individual 
poeseesed  o*  great  talent  and  abUlty  as  well 
as  personal  charm. 

Texas  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mrs, 
Johnson  as  one  of  the  State's  outstanding 
citizens  no  less  than  as  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  proper  that  the  university 
should  honor  her  as  a  Texan  of  notable  ac- 
complishments and  one  who  has  blazed  a 
path  that  others  may  follow. 

Her  achievements  in  the  world  of  business 
and  public  service  command  respect  and 
admiration  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  woman,  but  they  are  all  the  more 
impressive  because  she  has  not  allowed  her 
career  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  her  other 
obligations.  . 

No  feminist  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of 
the  word,  she  has  demonstrated  again  that 
for  women  of  intellect  and  ability,  marriage 
and  motherhood  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
full  realization  of  one's  potential  as  a  person. 
She  has  shown  that  women,  when  given  the 
opportunity,  can  meet  the  challenges  and 
responsibUities  of  pubUc  life  and  service  on 
equal  terms  with  men  and  acquit  themselves 
with  distinction. 

During  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
In  the  White  House,  President  Johnson  has 
shown  great  respect  for  the  abilities  of  wom- 
en in  the  area  of  public  service  by  appoint- 
ing an  unusually  large  number  of  them  to 
positions  of  great  Importance  and  trust. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  in  accepting  the  degree,  said 
that  there  have  been  93  of  these  top  appoint- 
ments since  January. 

This  policy  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
searching  out  and  naming  to  high  office 
women  of  ablUty  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  an  indication  of  the  great  re- 
spect that  he  has  for  her  abilities  as  a  per- 
son. It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible 
for  the  great  progress  toward  recognition 
that  women  of  the  Nation  currentiy  are 
making. 

As  she  said  in  her  degree-acceptance 
speech :  "This  is  a  good  time  to  be  a  woman, 
because  there  are  so  many  opportunities,  so 
many  roads  to  take." 

And  she,  by  her  own  accompUshmente, 
has  helped  immeasiirably  to  make  thoee  op- 
portunities availaUe  and  to  open  the  roads 
from  which  the  bcurlers  to  members  o<  her 
sex  have  been  removed. 


issue  of  the  Audubon  magazine.  This 
article  points  out  the  reason  why  wisdom 
and  care  of  the  most  extreme  sort  la 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  these  insecticide 
spraying  programs. 

The  article  follows: 
How    IHSBCTS    Resist    Insecticides — Heavy 

Dosxs,  HioB  LcTHAi.  Rates  Kn.L  All  bttt 

THX     ■TOXTGHXST,     WHICH     BREED     RESISTANT 

OrrsFBiNO 


How  Insects  Reust  Insecticides 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  David  B.  Peakall  entlUed 
"How  Insects  Resist  Insecticides,"  which 
appeared  in  the  January-February  19«4 


(NOTE. — The  author,  Dr.  David  B.  Peakall, 
Is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
pharmacology  at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  He  is  currently  working  on 
the  effects  erf  drugs  on  the  production  of  web 
proteins  In  the  spider.) 

(By  David  B.  Peakall) 
Within  7  years  after  the  corn  rootworm  in 
NeTaraska  had  been  sprayed  with  aldrln  and 
heptachlor.  Its  descendants  had  developed 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  same  amount  of 
Insecticide.  The  sprayers  had  to  use  100 
times  as  much  aldrln  In  this  area  of  central 
Nebraska  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
where  aldrln  had  not  been  used  previously. 
One  can  readily  realize  the  Impact  on  wild- 
life If  these  toxic  chemicals  are  going  to  be 
used  in  such  massive  doses.  The  figure  of 
100  times  the  normal  dose  given  by  H.  J.  Ball 
and  G.  T.  Weekman  In  the  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology.  1962,  66:439.  Is  not  an 
extreme  case.  Cases  of  several  thousand 
times  the  normal  dose  have  been  cited. 

Doses  which  may  not  be  fatal  to  all  oT  the 
insects  (sublethal  doees)  are  actually  more 
effective  than  massive  appUcations  seeking 
100  percent  effectiveness.  There  Is  much 
experimental  evidence,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  species,  to  prove  that  an  insect  cannot  ac- 
quire resistance  to  an  insecticide  if  successive 
generations  are  subjected  to  sublethal  doees. 
In  one  experiment,  fruit  flies  were  given 
sublethal  doses  of  DDT  for  60  generations 
without  showing  any  Increase  In  resistance 
to  the  insecticide.  For  effectiveness,  a  mod- 
erate dose  with  a  number  of  survivors  is 
preferable  to  a  massive  lethal  dose  in  which 
few  survive,  perpetuating  their  resistance  in 
succeeding  generati9ns. 

Insect  resistance  does  not  'occur  due  to 
mutations  caused  by  Insecticides.  (Mutations 
are  sudden,  permanent  changes  that  occur 
due  to  changes  in  the  genetic  material. 
Once  a  mutation  has  taken  place  (be  it  the 
color  of  the  eye,  structure  of  some  body 
ffuld,  etc.)  the  change  becomes  a  permanent 
part  of  the  animal  and  is  inherited  accord- 
ing to  the  normal  laws  of  Inheritance. 

Mutations,  from  the  standpoint  oC  the 
animal,  are  random.  Evolution  has  occurred 
by  natural  selection  of  those  mutations 
which  were  favorable  to  the  animal,  not  by 
directed  mutation.  Generally,  Insecticides 
do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  normal  muta- 
tion rate  at  all.  Thus  an  Insect  under  pres- 
Bxire  from  an  insecticide  Is  not  aWe  to  mutate 
to  acquire  resistance. 

Resistance  arises  not  from  adaptations 
caused  by  exposure  to  insecticides  but  from 
mechanisms  that  are  already  In  existence. 
This  may  seem  rather  etrange.  but  the  ex- 
planation is  not  difficult  to  imderstand. 

In  any  population  the  suscepttbiUty  to  a 
poison  varies  considerably  from  individual 
to  individual.  Although  most  are  killed  by  a 
given  dose,  some  individuals  are  killed  by 
half  of  this  dose  and  some  are  not  killed  by 
twice  the  dose  that  is  fatal  to  most  of  their 
fellows. 

A  small  fraction  of  insects  has  tremendous 
resistance  to  Insecticides.  This  phenomenon 
of  Increased  resistance  to  Insecticides  occurs 
only  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  popvda- 
tlon  is  killed  in  a  given  area,  so  that  selec- 
tion favors  any  genetic  characteristics  which 
enable  the  surviving  Insect  to  tolerate  larger 
doses.  This  property  of  resistance  Is,  there- 
fore. Inherited  and  has  been  shown  to  obey 
the  usual  laws  of  inheritance. 
A  lab(»atory  experiment  will  demonstrate 


this.  A  large  populaticm  of  flies  is  given  a 
dose  of  DDT  that  kills  98  percent  of  the  flies. 
The  svirvlvors  are  allowed  to  breed  and  in 
a  few  days  the  population  has  reached  the 
level  of  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

The  same  does  Is  given;  again  most  of 
the  flies  die  although  It  Is  now  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage;  again  the  files  are  allowed 
to  breed  and  so  on.  Before  long  this  dose 
of  DDT  will  be  killing  only  half  of  the  flies. 
In  the  wild,  conditions  are  scMnewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  first  case  there  is  Interbreed- 
ing with  populations  not  affected  by  the  in- 
secticide and  secondly  the  insecticide  is  never 
given  In  a  uniform  dose  throughout  the  pop- 
ulation, "niese  factors  will  slow  down  4he 
pace  of  insecticide  resistance  as  compared  to 
the  laboratory  experiment. 

But,  despite  these  factors,  high  insect  re- 
sistance Is  found  in  the  wild.  In  a  report  on 
the  housefly  In  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Elton  J.  Han- 
sens,  writing  In  the  Journal  of  Economic  En- 
tomology, 1960,  53:  313  Illustrated  this.  After 
studies  In  the  wild  under  normal  conditions, 
he  concluded,  "the  ouUook  for  fly  control 
without  recourse  to  sanitation  and  mechani- 
cal measures  U  not  very  bright.  Chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  (I3DT.  aldrln,  etc.)  are  of  vir- 
tually no  value.  Organophosphorus  mate- 
rials (parathlon,  malathion,  etc.)  are  de- 
creasing in  usefulness  and  even  space  sprays 
are  less  effective  than  previously.  Diazinon 
is  still  giving  the  best  results  In  many  loca- 
tions and  kills  many  flies  even  where  resist- 
ance Is  present.  It  remains  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  It  will  fail  completely." 

The  usual  answer  to  Insect  resistance  has 
been  larger  doses  and  newer,  and  often  more 
poisonous,  chemicals.  At  the  symposium  on 
inaect  resistance,  held  by  the  Entomological 
Society  of  America,  regret  was  expressed  that 
despite  all  the  expenditure  on  chemicals,  vir- 
tually no  basic  research  on  resistance  In  agri- 
culturally Important  pests  tias  been  made. 

The  futility  of  increasing  doses  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  but  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  changes  In  the  Insecticide  used 
also  has  littie  value.  Often  the  mechanUm 
by  which  the  Insect  Is  able  to  detoxify  insec- 
ticide No.  1  also  works  on  Insecticide  No.  2. 
Even  if  it  does  not,  the  Insects  soon  build  up 
resistance  to  this  second  Insecticide  although 
the  rate  of  onset  of  resistance  varies  consid- 
erably from  Insecticide  to  Insecticide. 

An  example  of  this  problem  was  presented 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Johnston,  head  of  research  and 
development  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  He  described  the  rising  costs  of 
the  increasing  amounts  and  Increasing  va- 
riety of  chemicals  used  to  attempt  to  control 
the  boll  weevU  and  other  cotton  pests.  He 
concluded  that  while  pest  control  is  essential 
the  present  situation  demands  a  total  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  entire  cotton  pest  control 

progn*^!^- 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  overall  rise 
in  insect  resistance  because  the  Increase  in 
resUtance  may  be  slight  or  may  be  massive. 
It  may  apply  to  a  large  or  minute  fraction  of 
the  popvilatlon  of  the  species. 

The  rise  in  resistance  has  been  most  care- 
fully studied  in  the  anopholene  at  malaria- 
carrying  mosquitoes.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  details  should  read  the  World  Health 
Organization  Technical  Reports  162  (1959), 
306  (1960),  and  243  (1961). 

Our  graph  (p.  84)  show*  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  mosquito  species  in  which  in- 
secticide resistance  has  been  found.  The 
period  1960-67  represents  resistance  to  DDT; 
the  sharp  rise  thereafter  is  due  to  resistance 
to  dieldrln.  Resistance  occurs  more  readily 
to  dieldrln  than  to  DDT.  Some  species  are 
resistant  to  both  Insecticides  but  a  few 
species  have  not  developed  resistance  despite 
heavy  pressure. 

The  widening  geographic  range  of  resist- 
ance is  shown  in  the  other  graph.  In  this  the 
number  of  countries  in  which  dieldrln  re- 
sistance in  mosquitoes  is  found  Is  plotted 
against  time.  This  resistance  now  covers 
areas  Inhabited  by  some  25  million  persons. 
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For  the  leng-term  benefit  <rf  the  agrlcul- 
tarahat.  the  foOewlng  should  be  avotded: 
First,  frequent  spraying  of  any  area.  Sec- 
ond, spraying  where  Insect  damage  Is  low. 

The  fact  tiutt  SKtenslve  spraying  programs 
often  harm  agrloultural  Interests  as  well  as 
others  should  be  emphasized  by  conserra- 
tlonist8  again  and  again. 


Gen.  Don^Ut  MacArUiur 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  naHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  5, 1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  ^ 
era  of  the  fighting  MacArthurs  ended 
Sunday  with  the  passing  of  Oen.  Doug- 
las MacArthiir.  In  less  than  5  months. 
our  Nation  is  again  plunged  into  deep 
mourning  over  the  death  of  an  outstand- 
ing citizen. 

Bom  at  an  Army  post  on  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  on  January  26,  1880,  Mac- 
Arthur  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
forefathers  who.  as  early  as  the  14th 
century,  were  noted  warriors  then  serv- 
ing imder  Robert  the  Bruce  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland. 
"  His  destiny  was  gxilded  by  a  deep  sense 
of  devotion  to  duty,  honor,  and  country. 
The  Importance  he  placed  on  these 
words  is  related  In  an  address  he  made 
at  the  nJ3.  Military  Academy  2  years 
ago. 

Those  three  hallowed  words — 

He  said— 

reverently  dictate  what  you  want  to  be,  what 
you  can  be,  what  you  will  be.  They  are 
your  rallying  point  to  build  courage  when 
courage  seems  to  fall,  to  regain  faith  when 
there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for  faith,  to 
create  hope  when  ho{>e  becomes  forlorn. 

Pifty-two  of  his  eighty-four  years 
were  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  arms 
and  the  art  of  war.  His  military  career 
carried  him  through  three  major  wars, 
and  his  ability  won  high  praise  from 
leaders  throughout  the  world.  The 
British  Chiefs  at  Staff  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  MacArthur  shortly  after 
the  successfiU  landing  of  troops  at  In- 
chon, Korea: 

We  believe  that  the  brilliant  conception 
and  masterly  execution  of  the  Inchon 
counterstrlke  which  you  planned  and 
latmched  whilst  holding  the  enemy  at  bay 
wlU  rank  among  the  finest  strategic  achleve- 
mente  in  military  history. 

He  was  very  much  aware  of  changing 
times  and  changing  situations. 

The  old  methods  and  solutions  no  longer 
suffice— 

He  told  the  American  Legion  gathered 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1955 — 
We  must  have  new  thoughts,  new  ideas,  new 
conoepte.   Just   as   did  our    venerated   fore- 
fathers when  they  faced  a  new  world. 

In  an  address  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Acadmy  before  the  1962  graduating 
class,  he  continued  this  theme : 

Tou  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
change.  The  thrust  into  outer  spcu^  of  the 
satellite  spheree  and  missiles  marks  a  be- 
ginning of  another  epo^  In  the  long  story 
of  mankind.    In  the  five  or  more  biUloos  of 


years  the  sclentlste  tell  us  It  has  taken  to 
form  the  earth.  In  the  three  or  more  billion 
years  of  development  of  the  human  race, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  abrupt  or 
staggorlng  evolution. 

We  deal  now  not  vrtth  things  of  this  world 
alone,  but  with  the  Illimitable  distances  and 
yet  unfathcxned  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
We  speak  in  strange  terms  of  harnessing  the 
cosmic  energy,  or  making  winds  and  tides 
work  for  us  *  *  *  of  the  {X'lnuury  target  in 
war,  no  longer  limited  to  the  armed  forces 
of  an  enemy,  but.  Instead,  to  Include  his  civil 
population;  of  ultimate  confilcte  between  a 
united  human  race  and  the  sinister  forces  of 
some  other  planetary  galaxy,  such  dreams 
and  fantasies  as  to  make  life  the  most  excit- 
ing of  eUI  times. 

General  MacArthur  is  no  longer 
amongst  our  ranks.  As  if  writing  his 
epitaph,  he  also  told  the  graduating 
cadets  at  West  Point: 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  Is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished— tone  aiul  tlnte.  They  have  gone 
glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  thing  that 
were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
then,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witohlng 
melody  of  faint  buglee  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  in 
the  evening  of  my  memory  I  come  back  to 
West  Point.  Always  there  echoes  and  re- 
echoes: duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughU  will 
be  of  the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 
I  bid  you  farewell. 

With  bowed  heads,  our  Nation  bids 
Gen.    Douglas   MacArthur    a   very   sad 

farewell. 


Con^essmaa  John  D.  Diafell  Asks  Con- 
serradowtts,  "Whf  D«  To«  Fiffat 
Kmong  YonrselTesT^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DiNCku.],  is  the  author 
of  a  very  fine  article  in  the  April-May 
edition  of  the  magazine,  National  Wild- 
life. A  great  conservationist  himself,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  John  Din- 
cell,  points  up  the  unhappy  results  when 
conservationists,  faced  with  united  op- 
position from  the  outside,  are  unable  to 
agree  among  themselves  on  matters  of 
basic  importance  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  Dinckll,  has  made  a 
searching  analysis  and  I  am  happy  to 
submit  his  article  for  the  record: 
Representativx  John  D.  Dmoxu.  Asxs.  "Wht 
Do  You  FioHT  AMOifo  YouasELvrs?" 
"TKi  uoK  am  THX  TRxne  bulls 
"(Aeeop-s  Fables) 

"Three  bulls  were  grazing  In  a  meadow, 
and  were  watched  by  a  lion,  who  longed  to 
capture  and  devour  them,  but  who  felt  that 
he  was  no  matoh  for  the  three  so  long  as 
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they  kept  together.  So  he  began  by  false 
whispers  and  malicious  hlnte  to  foment  Jeal- 
ousies and  distrust  among  them.  This  strat- 
agem succeeded  so  weU  that  ere  long  the 
bulls  grew  oold  and  imfriendly,  and  finally 
avoided  each  other  and  fed  each  one  by  him- 
self apart.  No  sooner  did  the  lion  see  this 
than  he  fell  upon  them  one  by  one  and  killed 
them  in  turn. 

"Moral:  The  quarrels  of  friends  are  the 
opportunities  of  foes." 

Conservationists  who  fight  among  them- 
selves may  win  battles — but  they  will  loee 
the  war. 

This  is  my  considered  Judgment  as  an  In- 
terested citizen  and  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  constantly  deals  with  oonservatlon 
legislation.  Your  opponente  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  conservationiate  bloody 
each  others'  noses. 

Why  do  you  fight  among  yourselves?  Why 
do  you  waste  your  strength  on  internal 
stniggles? 

Let's  face  It.  People  who  belong  to  con- 
servation groups — and  you  are  one  of  them — 
are  far  outnumbered  by  the  million  who 
couldn't  care  lees.  In  spite  of  these  odds, 
you  can  be  heard,  and  you  can  get  things 
dona.  But  If  you  arent  all  on  the  same 
Tl«i4>  of  major  Issues,  and  aren't  well-enough 
organized  to  drive  your  point  home,  you 
don't  stand  a  chance.  Railroad  spikes  aren't 
driven  with  tack  hammers. 

And  by  you,  I  mean  you  both  as  an  In- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  yoiu'  organiza- 
tion. 

Members  of  the  Congress  usually  know 
whait  people  think.  We  hear  constantly 
from  ftrtks  back  home  about  every  subject 
under  the  sun.  Sometimes,  general  optnlon 
Jells  y-"rt  t^hingn  happen.  However,  when 
opinions  are  badly  splintered,  nothing  hap- 
pens— nothing  good,  at  least. 

A  good  example  of  a  b««l  Job  by  well- 
meaning  oonservatlonlsta  Is  the  duck  story. 
The  great  fllghte  of  ducks  and  geese  which 
thrUled  us  In  spring  and  fall  are  dwindling. 
The  situation  has  been  critical  now  for  sev- 
eral yetu:s.  Why?  The  wetlands  needed  by 
tbeee  magnlcent  birds  were — and  are— going. 
And  where  have  the  coosenratlonlste  been? 
Birdwatchers  have  been  fighting  hunters. 
Hunters  have  been  fighting  each  other — and 
game  ooAunlssions  about  bag  llmlte  and 
lengths  of  open  seasons. 

Hunters,  birders,  game  blologlste,  sporting 
goods  manufacturers,  outooor  writers— all 
ralUed  to  "save  the  ducks."  But.  while  they 
argued  among  themselves  on  what  to  save 
them  for,  the  battle  was  lost — lost  to  the 
real  viUalns:  F.ederal  subsidies,  agricultural 
drainage  e^ierte,  real  estate  developers, 
water  polluters,  and  so  forth. 

By  the  time  conservatlo«lste  began  work- 
ing together  to  preserve  some  of  that  dis- 
appearing habitat.  It  was  too  late.  Poor 
fllghte  made  poor  hunting.  Poor  hunting 
resulted  In  poor  duck  stao^  sales.  Funds 
for  habitat  preservation,  earmarked  from 
duck  stamp  sales  Income,  didn't  materialize. 
Congress  authcHlzed  a  loan  of  $106  million 
against  future  stamp  sales,  but  has  actually 
appropriated  only  $11  mUllon  of  It.  And 
the  draining,  filling,  and  pollution  still  goes 
on  and  on. 

There  Is  too  much  to  be  done  for  conser- 
ratlonista  who  believe  In  preservation  and 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  to  blCker 
among  themselves.  Our  Pacific  salmon  are 
dwindling,  our  wilderness  disappearing. 
Everything  from  trout  streams  to  redwoods 
are  being  sacrificed  to  road  builders.  Utter 
and  billboards  clutter  our  highways  and 
byways.  Water  pollution  Is  reaching  new, 
and  dangerous,  levels.  There  are  a  dosen 
major  issues,  and  a  hundred  small  (but  no 
lees  Important)  onee  before  us. 
To  lick  them,  we  must  quit  pulling  at  cross 


purposes.  Soil  conservatlonlste  want  to  re- 
claim prairie  wetlands;  AvA  hunters  want 
to  save  them.  Tree  lovers  spray  poisons  to 
protect  their  trees  •  •  •  and  In  so  doing 
kUl  birds.  Congress  Is  not  above  reproach; 
we  authorize  expenditures  for  conservation, 
but  sometimes  fall  to  appropriate  the  money. 
We'U  lose  our  outdoor  heritage  for  sure, 
unless  that  Interested  minority  learn  to  pull 
together — and  In  the  right  direction. 

It  works.  Perhaps  the  first  good  example 
of  group  conservation  action  overcoming  leg- 
islative Inertia  was  the  American  Buffalo 
Society's  successful  fight  to  save  the  van- 
Uhing  bison.  It  established  the  refuges  and 
herds  that  saved  the  species  from  extinction. 
Other  historic  successes  Include  the  Audu- 
bon Society's  work  to  save  the  egrete  and 
eagles.  Several  State  groups  have  won  their 
fighte  to  create  nonpolltlcal  conservation 
agencies. 

Conservation  groups  have  united  to  pur- 
chase lands  to  protect  the  Key  deer,  prairie 
chickens,  waterfowl  and  other  endangered 
wildlife.  They  have  bought  lands  for  parks, 
forests  and  unique  ecological  areas.  Wean- 
en's  organizations,  health  associations,  and 
civic  groups  have  been  invited  to  Join  in 
supporting  bond  Issues  to  clean  up  polluted 
waters. 

Coordination  Is  the  key.  Your  own  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  makes  outstand- 
ing efforte,  sponsoring  national  conferences 
and  other  foriuns.  ^ 

The  antllltter  campaign  Is  a  fine  example 
of  successful  coordination  between  conser- 
vatlonlste, civic  groups,  and  the  packaging 
Industry. 

Should  not  this  approach  be  equally  suc- 
cessful In  wUdMTiess  preservation?  In  water 
pollution  control?  In  providing  waterfowl 
habitat? 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  case  histories 
of  conservation  frustration  is  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
program.  For  at  least  7  years  now,  this  pro- 
posal has  undergone  a  series  of  reflnemente. 
Since  these  bllU  apply  only  to  lands  already 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  In  some 
classification  of  wUderness,  cost  was  no*  a 
factor.  Yet,  not  until  conservation  and  re- 
source groups  got  together  did  the  wilder- 
ness bill  move. 

It  was  passed  toy  the  Senate  In  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses.  But  continued  (^>posl- 
tlon  from  some  commercial  Intereste,  \islng 
highly  skilled  professionals,  has  thiu  far  kept 
the  House  from  voting  on  It.  Are  conserva- 
tlonUte  stlU  tmlted?  Your  opponents  are 
No  Government  ofDcial  likes  to  be  "pres- 
sured." But  coordinated  public  opinion  can 
help  stop  mining  on  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  the 
construction  of  roads  through  wilderness,  or 
danu  on  a  stream.  Organization  Is  the  key. 
Many  conservation  battles  are  fought  in 
the  legislative  halls,  and  nowhere  is  the 
united  front  more  Important. 

If  you  have  a  pet  project,  get  a  responsible 
organization  to  draft  a  proposal,  backed  up 
with  facte.  Get  a  sp<nisor  In  your  State  leg- 
islature or  In  Congress  who  Is  Interested 
enough  to  see  it  through.  When  the  bill  has 
been  Introduced  and  rtf  erred  to  a  committee, 
let  your  legislator  know  that  you  want  action. 
I  know  that  oonservatlon  Iste  essentlaUy 
are  Indlvlduallste.  They  resist  organization 
and  discipline.  They  argue  among  them- 
selves about  everything  from  bass  lures  to 
methods  of  controlling  the  use  of  pesticides. 
But  when  the  chips  are  down.  It's  time  to 
put  aside  minor  differences  and  unite  on  the 
major  Issues— or  nothing  wiU  got  done. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  obeerved: 
"United  there  Is  Uttle  we  cannot  do;  divided, 
there  Is  Uttle  we  can  do."  Let  this  be  your 
gxildlng  principle. 

(A  tormet  park  ranger,  Mr.  Dingkll  (Michi- 
gan) Is  one  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
outstanding   conservatlonlste.) 
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or  MSW  TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  7. 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  urging  that 
the  United  States,  through  its  delegation 
at  the  United  Nations,  take  forthright 
steps  in  securing  a  world  condemnation 
of  anti-Semitism. 

This  resolution  specifies  that  this  uni- 
versal ban  must  be  in  treaty  form,  and 
that  all  signatory  states  must  pledge 
themselves  to  eradicate  anti-Semitism 
within  their  territories  and  establish  mu- 
tual enforcement  measures. 

I  believe  such  an  achievement  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  our  goal  of  ending 
the  overt  and  covert  manifestations  of 
anti-Semitism  which  still  fester  in  the 
world. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished participants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
which  met  earlier  this  week  here  in 
Washington.  This  meeting  has  served 
us  all  in  drawing  attenti<m  to  the  flagrant 
abuses  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Jacos  K.  Javits,  spoke 
to  the  gathering  only  yesterday,  and  his 
timely  comments  on  the  situation  are 
crucially  relevant. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  speech  of  Senator  Javhb,  giVMi  at  the 
Hotel  Willard  In  Washington  on  April 
6.  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sa.ENT     DIPLOMACT     WUi     NOT     SAVS     SOVIET 

Jews 
(By  Senator  Jacob  Javits) 
Evente  over  the  Paeeover  hoUday  demon- 
strate the  relentlees  character  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  campaign  of  repression  afipainst  the 
Jewish  minority  In  the  UJSJ3JI.  But  they 
also  show  that  the  regime  in  the  UJS.SJI.  is 
not  Impervious  to  the  pruteete  of  the  world 
on  this  Lseue.  Both  are  rltolly  important 
conclusionB. 

That  anti-Jewlah  repression  continues  was 
shown  when  on  the  eve  of  the  Paeeover  holi- 
day the  Kremlin  went  out  of  ite  way  to  pre- 
vent Jews  from  obtaining  mataoUi  in  time 
by  impounding  2,000,  lO-poiind  packages  of 
matzoth  paid  for  and  sent  with  full  Import 
clearances  prepaid  by  Americana  in  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles 
to  relatives  and  friends  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  response  to  representattons  by  the  U.S. 
Bmheesy  in  Mosoow  made  at  my  request,  the 
Soviete  e^ilalned  th»t  packages  from  Indlvid- 
iials  to  liKllviduadis  were  deUvered  and  only 
thoee  sent  by  organisations  were  returned;  It 
was  also  '>in«Tn«rf  that  mataoth  were  avaU- 
able  in  the  U.SJ8JL  to  all  who  wanted  them. 
But  this  explanation  was  contradicted  by  re- 
porte  In  the  Soviet  press  Itself  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Paeeover  festival  on  March 
27  on  the  nondelivery  of  the  parcels  and 
the  advice  of  Moscow's  chief  rabbi  allowing 
Jews  to  use  peas  and  beans  in  place  of 
matzoth. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  decade,  a 
major  world  power  like  the  Soviet  Union  with 
ite  nuicdear  capability  and  space  exploration 
achlevemento  iKWld  stoop  to  this  kind  of 
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treatment  of  religious  mlnorltlefi  U  an  in- 
ternal matter  and  tbat  protests  constitute  in- 
terference In  the  Soviet  Union's  domestic  af- 
fairs. Over  a  century  ago,  the  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  provided  an  answer  to  this  kind  of 
rebuttal,  and  formulated  a  policy  that  re- 
mains valid  to  this  day. 

Since  1840,  the  TTndted  States,  while  recog- 
Qdzing  the  principle  of  nonintervention  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  another  state,  never- 
theless has  protested  the  persecution  of  op- 
pnfBoA  minorities  by  foreign  governments 
and  Justified  theee  protests  in  the  namfc  of 
our  moral  duty  toward  hximanity.  The  United 
States  has  done  so  alone  and  also  in  concert 
with  other  nations.  Our  country  has  never 
been  silent  in  the  face  of  persecution. 

We  have  lodged  these  protests  and  reg- 
istered our  disapproval  in  a  variety  at  ways, 
among  them,  through  direct  communication 
to  the  governments  concerned,  by  recalling 
the  UB.  dlplc»natic  representative  for  con- 
sultation, by  direct  references  In  tbe  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  to  the  Congress,  by 
the  termination  of  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
by  the  use  of  indirect  acts  such  as  joining 
in  multilateral  acte  of  disapproval  as  a  means 
of  protest. 

The  list  of  s\ich  protests  on  behalf  of  Jews 
is  long  and  honorable.  In  1840  the  United 
States  condenuied  the  persecution  of  Jews 
in  Damascus. 

In  1870  we  urged  the  Ottoman  government 
to  halt  the  killing  of  Jews  in  Rumania. 

In  1877  the  United  States  granted  protec- 
tion to  Russian  Jews  settled  In  or  near 
Jerusalem,  and  emphasized  that  "the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States  for  all  oppressed 
peoples  in  foreign  countries  has  been  freely 
manlf  eeted  In  all  cases  where  it  could  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional courtesy  and  diplomatic  usage." 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  United  States 
protested  no  fewer  than  nine  times  against 
the  Gtarist  Russian  Oovemment's  repreeslve 
acts  and  persecution  of  Jews.  These  pro- 
tests, backed  by  the  Amoican  people  and 
by  resolutions  of  the  Congress  culminated  in 
1911  when  President  Taft  terminated  the 
treaty  of  eoomierce  with  Russia  which  had 
been  in  effect  since  1832.  President  Taft 
to(A  this  action  over  the  advice  of  the  State 
Department  which  warned  that  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  would  have  stflous  effects  on  the 
Nation's  commercial  relations  with  the  R\u- 
sian  Empire  in  addition  to  larger  political 
considerations . 

The  United  States  has  protested  action 
gainst  Jews  by  Rumania,  the  Austro-Him- 
garlan  Empire,  Italy,  and  Poland.  The  record 
of  U.S.  protests  to  the  Nazi  government 
should  still  be  fresh  in  our  minds.  Secre- 
tary CordeU  Hull  recorded  in  his  memoirs 
Chat  "I  found  mjatU  calling  in  the  German 
Ambassador  thus  after  time  to  protest 
against  vlolatloDs  of  the  rights  of  our  dti- 
sens,  against  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and 
against  mistreatment  of  Americans  by  Nazi 
bullies." 

No  policy  Is  m<n«  firmly  fixed  in  the  con- 
duct of  UjB.  foreign  affairs  than  this  mcotU 
tanperatlve  to  come  to  the  aid  of  opinessed 
peoples.  American  public  op^on  must  be 
roused  to  the  danger  that  this  Soviet  cam- 
paign preeents  not  only  to  Jews — though 
they  are  the  first  victims — but  to  all  religious 
minorities  In  the  UJ3.SJt.  Moecow  has  every 
reason  to  be  conoemed  over  the  bad  name 
tbat  Its  antl-Jewlsh  policy  Is  creating  for  it 
In  the  world,  and  our  protest  must  be  inten- 
slfled  in  every  way  possible.  Only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that  the 
price  it  must  pay  for  Its  anti-Jewish  policy 
la  too  high  and  too  costly  in  terms  of  Its 
International  Image. 

This  Is  no  time  for  counsels  of  caution 
and  fear— or  sf  silence — on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican Jewry.  Bach  great  wave  of  indignation 
will  serve  to  ultimately  alleviate,  and  will 
help  prevent  aggravation  of  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.    Each  protest  by 


Individuals,  by  organisations,  and  by  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  will  serve  to  make 
the  Kremlin  realise  how  sterile  and  harmful 
is  its  antl-Jewlsh  policy. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  seeing  an  example  of  the 
Machiavellian  activities  of  the  private 
power  combines.  Consistent  with  their 
position  of  nearly  one-half  a  centmy,  an 
important  element  of  the  so-called  in- 
vestor-owned utilities,  better  known  as 
the  lOU's,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  is 
doing  everything  It  can  to  stir  up  unin- 
formed opposition  to  the  extenslcm  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Into 
southwestern  Idaho  and  southeastern 
Oregon. 

The  lOU's  are  very  fond  of  pointing 
to  themselves  as  great  examples  of  free 
enterprise.  Walter  Wells,  of  the  Oregon 
State  group,  writing  In  the  Oregon 
Orange  Bulletin  of  April  6.  makes  an  ex- 
cellent statement  which  pomts  out  the 
real  position  of  private  power  compeinles 
in  compcuison  to  true  free  enterprise. 
Mr.  Well's  article  Is  Included  at  this 
point: 
PaiVATx  Powxa  Grrs  SuBsmr^-CoMPErrnON 

liAcx,  High  Ratxs  Pkotbct  Monopolixs  in 

Statx 

(By  Walter  Wells) 

Private  power  companies  spend  millions 
of  dollars  oC  the  ratepayers'  money  adver- 
tising in  local  papers  and  national  magajslnee 
to  convince  the  reading  public  tbat  tbey  have 
a  free  enterprise,  business  managed,  taxpay- 
Ing  operation. 

Actually  they  have  the  special  privilege 
of  an  excliisive  franchise  aaad  moD<H>oly 
granted  by  the  city  and  State  and  have  no 
oocnpetltlon  at  all  in  most  areas  they  serve. 

IUb,  in  effect.  Is  a  very  valoable  subsidy 
tbey  enjoy,  because  the  State  law  allows 
them  to  set  rates  high  enough  to  earn  6  per- 
cent on  their  Inveetment  and  almost  all 
money  they  liave  ever  put  into  Ibe  system 
is  BtiU  on  their  books  for  ratemaking,  even 
the  money  spent  for  lines  and  equipment 
now  obsolete  and  no  longer  in  use. 

DXBTS  STAT   ON  BOOKS 

Private  power  ootnpaniee  almost  never  re- 
duce tbelr  Indebtedness  and  their  eiectrlc 
oonsuuMn  will  always  be  paying  rates  based 
on  thlslilgh  value,  yet  they  will  never  have 
any  naeasuzs  of  control  and  will  always  have 
to  buy  from  an  exclualve  monopoly. 

Is  this  free  enterprise?    No. 

Public  power  systems  require  and  have  the 
beet  businees  manacement,  because  tbey  have 
lower  rates,  and  out  of  thielr  Inoome  they 
pay  Interest  on  their  investments,  pay  Bon- 
nerllle  or  some  other  so\voe  for  their  electric 
energy. 

They  hire  their  employees  from  the  same 
unions  as  does  the  private  power  company 
and  pay  the  same  wages. 

Each  year  they  pay  on  their  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  as  the  debt  Is  paid  off,  lower 
rates  for  electricity  wUl  foUow  since  public 
power  systems  ars  In  businsss  not  to  make  a 
profit  but  to  serve  their  electric  users  at  the 
lowest  iKMslbls  rates. 
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PEOPLK  OWN  PUBLIC  DTIIJTT  DEFABTMENTS 

Public  power  co-ops  and  public  utility  de- 
partments are  owned  by  the  members  and 
supervised  by  a  manager  and  a  board  of  di- 
rectoTi  elected  by  the  people.  In  this  way 
ths  people  have  full  control  over  their  sys- 
tems. Public  utility  departments  pay  taxes 
the  same  as  private  power  companies  do. 

Some  co-ops,  because  of  the  State  law  un- 
der which  they  work,  do  pay  lees  taxes,  yet 
tbe  saving  in  rates  paid  by  the  consumers 
many  times  over  offset  this  difference.  Any- 
vray.  taxes  paid  by  private  or  public  power 
systems  Is  money  taken  from  the  rate  payers' 
pockets  and  Is  not  new  money  brought  into 
ths  area. 

All  public  power  systems  should  advertise 
more  to  let  the  public  know  the  great  benefit 
derived  where  the  people  own  the  systems 
serving  themselves. 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  North- 
west Public  Power  buUetln. 

PSOPt.X  SESVING  THEMSELVES 

People  create  public  and  cooperative  elec- 
tric systems  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
best  ix>sslble  electric  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  sound  business 
IN-ihciples. 

Whether  the  outward  form  of  the  utUlty 
be  that  of  a  cooperative,  public  utUlty  de- 
partments, city,  crown  corporation,  or  irriga- 
tion district,  the  function  of  serving  them- 
selves with  electricity  remains  the  universal 
objective  of  the  consumer-owners.  These 
electric  systems  truly  are  by,  of,  and  for  the 
people. 

Inscribed  above  the  doorway  of  each  con- 
sumer-owned utility  office  might  be  the  cen- 
tral, vital,  and  unifying  motto.  "People 
Serving  Themselves." 

The  common  ideal  recently  has  been  de- 
fined in  terms  of  five  functions  or  purposes 
of  the  consumer  system : 

1.  Provide  the  prlvUeges  of  ownership. 

2.  Provide  the  benefits  of  nonprofit  opera- 
tion. 

3.  Provide  adequate,  dependable,  low-cost 
power. 

4.  Provide  advice  on  effective  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

6.  Provide  Information  concerning  the  con- 
sumer-owned electric  syston  and  its  opera- 
tion. 

nVX-STAX  SEBVICE  PBOGRAIC 

REA  Administrator  Ncntnan  Clapp  calls 
this  a  five-star  member  service  program  for 
consideration  by  each  REA  borrower  system, 
but  it  applies  equally  well  to  every  utility 
owned  by  the  people. 

He  urges  attention  to  all  five  points  In  the 
interest  of  organizational  strength  because 
support  can  be  retained  only  by  constant 
attention  to  what  consumer  owners  need  and 
want  from  their  own,  locally  oontroUed  elec- 
tric organization. 

Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson  expressed  a 
similar  need  in  his  keynote  address  to  the 
23d  Annual  Convention  of  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association,  when  he  urged 
utility  leaders  to  return  to  the  soU,  to  the 
grassroots,  to  maintain  the  common  touch, 
and  revitalize  public  understanding  about 
consumer-owned  electric  systems. 

Call  It  public  relations,  or  community 
service,  these  two  great  leaders  plead  for  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  contact. 

SHOULD   BE  KNOWN,  UNDEBSTOOD 

Low  electric  rates,  good  wages,  and  all  the 
community  services  need  to  be  known  and 
understood  by  the  people. 

The  test  of  leadership  Ues  In  remaining 
close  to  the  people,  seeking  and  fulfilling  the 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Dedicated  leaders 
are  precious  assets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
community. 

As  a  flourishing  tribute  to  such  pioneering, 
public  understanding,  and  leadership,  the 
region's  public  and  cooperative  electric  sys- 
tems now  serve  3,900,000  people,  own  and 
operate  $2.6  billion  of  electric  facilities,  pro- 


vide some  of  tbe  lowest  cost  power  in  ths 
wtxld.  and  help  to  raise  the  weU-belng  and 
standard  of  living  In  their  oommunitles — 
and.  since  1960,  havs  reduced  electric  rates 
tSO  million. 

The  sound,  steady  growth  of  these  systems 
epitomizes  "People  Serving  Themselves." 


A  New  Cliapel  for  McNeU  Isluid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or    , 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  especially  its 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  Its  recognition  of  the  role 
that  religion  plays  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Inmates  of  penal  Institutions.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  U.S.  Peniten- 
tiary at  McNeil  Island,  Wash.,  and  have 
witnessed  the  excellent  work  done  there 
In  connectlcm  with  Its  religious  wor- 
ship' and  self -Improvement  programs. 
Curroitly.  a  chi4>el  is  being  constructed 
at  the  institution.  The  project  is  being 
hailed  statewide  In  Washington  State. 
Many  organizations  worked  In  behalf  of 
the  chapel,  and  they  are  mtitled  to  great 
credit.  However,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of 
that  credit  for  Its  fine  cooperation  and 
attitude  In  the  matter.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Department's  recognition  of  the 
need  and  worthwhlleness  of  the  chapel, 
it  might  not  have  been  built. 

I  Include  the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)   Times,  Mar.  29, 

1964] 

A  New  Chapel  roB  McNxn.  Island 

(By    Chapin    D.    Foster,    chairman.    McNeil 

Island  Penitentiary  Chapel  Association) 

To  those  inclined  to  think  of  a  new  chapel 
being  built  at  the  U.S.  penitentiary  on  Mc- 
Neil Island  as  "Just  another  building"  and 
poeslbly  not  too  necessary,  read  the  state- 
ment of  Brie  Stanley  Gardner,  noted  de- 
tective story  author,  and  others  on  the  place 
of  a  chapel  in  a  prison  program. 

"I  have  known  many  Inmates  and  many 
prisons,"  writes  Gardner.  "I  have  never 
known  of  anything  which  had  the  construc- 
tive value  of  a  good  chapel  conducted  by 
sincere  men.  These  prison  chaplains  help 
men  to  find  themselves  and.  In  many  more 
Instances  than  the  public  realizes,  bring 
about  a  truly  substantial  rehabilitation." 

Gardner  knows  prisons  in  general,  includ- 
ing McNeU,  as  he  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  Self-Improvement  Group 
meeting  there  2  years  ago. 

This  article  brings  together  opinions  of 
men  inside  and  outside  the  McNeil  prison, 
men  who  are  In  a  posltl(m  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.    One  said : 

"A  chapel  should  be  provided  that  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  prisoners,  where 
In  a  quiet  hovu  each  can  set  free  his  trapped 
thoughts  to  soar  to  new  heights  as  he  pre- 
pares himself  for  eventual   freedom." 

These  words  came  from  Kenyon  J.  Scud- 
der,  author  of  "Prisoners  Are  People,"  after 
a  visit  to  McNeil  Island  where  a  new  chapel 
Is  more  than  60  percent  completed. 

A  slmUar  thought  was  expressed  by  James 
V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
who  has  written: 

"Religion  Is  indispensable  In  the  correc- 
tion and  reclamation  of  the  IndlvlduaL" 


The  story  behind  the  new  McNeU  Chapel 
is  one  of  persons  who  have  taken  serioiisly 
the  problem  of  men  Uvlng  behind  bars  who 
must  prepare  themselves  for  eventual  free- 
dom, who  mtut  reclaim  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals. 

An  important  organization  at  the  McNeU 
penitentiary  Is  the  Self  Improvement  Group, 
organized  by  prlson^s  7  years  ago  to  help 
them  prepare  themselves  for  return  to  civil- 
ian life.  In  the  Intervening  years,  more 
than  3,000  business  and  professional  men  In 
the  Puget  Sound  area  have  met  with  this 
group  and  rUsrusiied  problems  they  will  face 
on  return  to  civilian  life.  Discussion  sub- 
jects are  selected  by  a  group  committee. 

While  the  Importance  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation has  been  recognised — and  exceUent 
work  Is  being  done  on  the  Island  in  this 
field — ^many  of  the  visitors  saw  another  need. 
Moral  rehabUitatlon  also  is  Important  and 
It  was  felt  that  chaplains  should  have  as 
adequate  facilities  as  are  found  in.  other 
departments. 

The  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  Associa- 
tion was  organized  with  VJB.  District  Judge 
George  H.  Boldt  as  honorary  chairman.  The 
group  Included  an  executive  committee  of 
21,  a  steering  committee  of  0,  and  67  spon- 
sors.  WhUe  most  of  these  men  are  from 
Washington,  a  number  of  other  States  are 
represented. 

Cooperation  was  acoordsd  the  project  by 
Senator  Waxbxn  G.  MAONuaoM  and  Con- 
gressman THoe  TOLLEFSON.  Men  who  had 
attended  group  meetings  were  ssked  to  give 
reasons  for  beUeving  a  chapel  was  needed, 
and  these  letters  were  fra-vrarded  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  These  men  had  visited  the 
prison,  had  talked  with  prisoners  and  their 
statements  Impressed  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Apprc^rlatlons  Committee  with  their 
sincerity  and  conviction. 

The  result  was  an  appropriation  of  $100.- 
000.  The  chapel  wiU  be  completed  this  year, 
with  prisoners  doing  much  of  the  WOTk. 

Senator  Maonuson  has  written  something 
Important  to  those  who  feel  that  moral 
rehabUitatlon  shoiild  placs  much  higher  on 
the  rehabUitatlon  program:  He  wrote:  "As 
you  know,  McNeU  Island  llteraUy  'broke  the 
Ice'  as  far  as  obtaining  new  chapels  for  other 
Federal  Institutions.  ^Strangs  that  with  ac- 
cent in  recent  years  on  other  rehabilitation 
steps,  room  for  separate  worship  should  have 
lagged  so  badly." 

Congressman  TcHJ.xrsoN  began  the  move- 
ment in  Congress  by  getting  the  iton  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  Jnstloe  budget. 
He  wrote:  "I  share  your  view  that  moral 
rehabilitation  Is  Just  as  Important  as  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  if  not  more  so." 

Director  Bennett  says:  "The  key  to  a 
man's  ultimate  success  as  husband,  father. 
and  employee  wlU  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  he  changes  his  attitude  toward 
social  and  moral  responslbUltles.  The  chapel 
wlU  provide  a  place  where  men  ocxne  face  to 
face  with  the  great  truths  of  life  and  gain 
spiritual  nourishment  and  regenoatian." 

Much  closer  to  the  prison  is  Warden  Paul 
J.  Madigan.  He  observed  that  for  Inmates 
showing  no  Interest  in  religloxis  services  there 
are  hundreds  who  deeply  feel  the  need  to 
partake  of  a  spiritual  way  of  life. 

"I  am  sure  the  chapel  will  add  a  certain 
dignity  and  beauty  to  our  institution."  he 
wrote.  "Its  {M-esence  will  annoxinoe  that  we 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  carry  out  our  duties, 
according  to  the  demands  of  God  and  free 
society." 

From  a  different  angle  came  a  statement 
from  a  man  forced  frequently  to  send  men 
to  "the  island"— Judge  Boldt.  He  said: 
"Any  community  Is  enriched  by  Inspirational 
places  of  religious  services  and  penal  Institu- 
tions are  no  exception.  No  other  method  of 
rehabiUtatlon  Is  more  effective.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  an  Improvement  at  Mc- 
NeU that  would  match  in  importance  a 
beautiful  place  of  worship." 
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"Some  years  from  now,"  he  wrote,  "a0Ma 
vrlll  be  on  hto  kneee  again  in  the  quiet  Just 
before  Masa.  With  him  will  be  hto  wife, 
a  good  woman,  and  a  little  wide-eyed  boy. 
Back  at  McWsU,  the  dc^e-pusher,  check  ar- 
tist, or  automobile  thief  will  have  returned 
to  their  cells.  No.  aOMa  wUl  not  have  the 
things  these  men  will  talk  about  but  he  will 
have  peace  In  a  community." 

"Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  our  prisoners 
will  return  some  day  to  the  community  from 
which  they  came,"  the  author,  Bcudder, 
wrote.  "And  a  chapel  will  help  them  return 
as  better  citizens.  There  is  a  definite  place 
for  voluntary  reltglous  worship  in  every  pris- 
on, conducted  by  trained  chaplains,  skilled 
in  family  counseling  and  available  to  every 
man." 


Dooflat  MacArthar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  AYRB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Oeneral  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss — a  loss  that  is  de^ly 
felt  by  every  Monber  of  this  Congress 
and  our  Government.  The  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  of  April  6  carried  an  editorial 
that  I  believe  expressed  our  views  better 
than  any  words  of  mine  might  do. 

That  fine  edlt(Mial  follows: 
DoooLjJi   MacAbthus 

He  came  from  the  long,  gray  line. 

With  him  it  was  always:  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

In  30  campaigns,  on  a  hundred  battlefields, 
aroiuid  a  thousand  campflres.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArth\ir  was  a  symbol  of  the  enduring 
fortitude,  the  fierce  jtrHe.  the  invincible  de- 
terxnlnatlon  of   the   American    flghttngman. 

He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great, 
captains  who,  so  often  in  our  htotory,  have 
held  the  Nation's  destiny  in  their  hands. 

His  was  the  profession  of  arms.  He  lived 
by  the  will  to  win.  the  sure  knowledge  that 
in  war  there  to  no  substitute  for  victory. 

General  MacArthur  who  died  at  84  was 
poesibly  the  mxsst  decorated  soldier  in  Amer- 
ican history,  a  hero  of  St.  Mlhlel,  Bataan, 
Corregldor,  New  Guinea,  Manila,  Tokyo,  and 
Inchon. 

He  held  the  Nation's  highest  decoration  for 
valor,  the  Medal  of  Hcoior,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  American  medato  and  many  foreign 
ones.    But  he  never  wore  any. 

Hto  dress  was  almost  oetent&tlously  simple. 
In  the  twilight  of  hto  52-year  military  career, 
he  still  wore  that  old.  battered  campcdgn  hat 
with  the  gold  braid,  a  khaki  shirt  c^>en  at 
the  collar  and  used  a  cane  as  he  walked, 
swinging  It  in  time  with  hto  long  strides. 

MacArthur  was  a  warrior  but  not  a  war- 
monger. "The  soldier  above  all  other  peo- 
ple," he  once  said,  "prays  tat  peace,  for  he 
must  suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and 
scars  of  war.  Always  in  our  ears  ring  the 
omnlous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  'Only  the  dead  have  seen 
the  end  of  war.'  " 

General  MacArthur  was,  plainly,  an  aristo- 
crat. He  had  a  flair  for  the  dramatic  and  a 
trace  of  arrogance  which,  simply,  were  char- 
actertotlcs  of  a  man  who  beUeved  himself 
superior  and  saw  no  reason  to  hide  it. 

He  believed  it  was  for  others  to  debate 
the  controversial  Issues  which  divide  men's 
minds.  Tet  in  hto  lifetime  be  became  a 
tower  of  controversy. 

"The  thing  that  has  kept  MacArthur  al- 
ways in  the  limelight  of  controversy,"  wrote 


>dwln  A.  Lahey  at  the  close  of  World  War 
n,  "to  perhaps  best  seen  as  a  oombl^iatlon 
of  military  skill  and  personal  vanity.  He 
steps  arrogantly  to  the  piate,  but  he  never 
strikes  out,  and  thto  to  always  an  irritation 
to  criUcs." 

The  greatest  of  these  controversies  was 
the  clash  of  wlUs  between  MacArthur  and 
President  Truman  over  American  policy  in 
the  Korean  war.  The  general  rarely  made 
any  public  reference  ts  hto  firing  by  Trfi- 
man.  But  a  nan  privy  to  Map  Arthur's  feel- 
ings said  he  was  deeply  h«rt  by  it  and  felt 
that  it  case  a  stigma  over  hto  military  record 
which  wiU  never  be  erased.  "He  will  go  to 
his  grave  with  a  deep  sense  of  bitterness.  " 

Still,  there  was  a  ring  of  vindication  for 
the  aging  soldier  in  19da  when  Congress.  11 
years  after  the  firing,  passed  a  resolution 
tendering  him  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for 
his  distinguished  military  service. 

Few  men  have  touched  more  history  in 
their  lives  than  MacArthur.  Hto  brilliant 
military  career  spcuined  two  World  Wars  and 
the  develc^ment  of  modem  warfare  from  the 
airplane  to  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

During  World  War  I  in  Prance,  MacArthur 
personally  led  hto  men  in  some  of  the  most 
severe  fighting.  When  he  returned  home  in 
1919,  he  was  a  dashing  figure,  a  mUltary  hero 
with  a  ranu-od  posture  that  in  later  years 
was  to  become  one  of  hto  trademarks. 

In  World  War  II,  from  the  dark  days  of  the 
retreat  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Japanese 
surrender  abocud  the  US8  Jf<««ourf  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  MacArthur  executed  the  bold  strategy 
that  swept  the  Japanese  Invader  from  the 
South  Pacific. 

His  formula  was  simple — go  where  the  Jap 
to  and  kill  him  In  hto  own  words,  he  em- 
ployed "massive  strokes  against  only  main 
strategic  objectives." 

With  the  surrender  of  Japan,  MacArtbur 
became  Supreme  Allied  Coounander  for  the 
Japanese  occupation.  Hto  achievements  were 
enonnous.  He  gave  the  Japanese  people  the 
mechanics  of  democratic  govenunent  and 
the  tools  with  wliich  to  keep  democracy  go- 
ing. 

MacArthur  was  a  master  of  the  eloquent 
phrase.  Only  WlnsUn  Churchill  in  our  time 
ranks  as  hto  equal.  He  was  fond  of  themes 
of  leadership  or  the  state  of  the  world,  and 
the  words  rolled  out  sonorously  in  Cicero- 
nian rhythms,  each  clause  marching  by  in 
hlgtUy  polished  cadence. 

When  he  talked  of  the  soldiers  who  fought 
with  him,  it  soimded  like  thto:  "My  estimate 
of  the  American  man  at  arms  was  formed 
on  the  battlefields  many  years  ago,  and  has 
never  changed.  I  regard  him  then,  as  I  re- 
gard him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest 
figures;  not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  military 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  moet  stain- 
lees. 

"His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  hto  youth  and 
strength,  hto  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me,  or  from  any  other  man.  He  has 
written  hto  own  history  and  written  it  in 
red  on  hto  enemy's  breast." 

Not  long  ago.  General  MacArthur  returned 
to  West  Point  wliere  he  had  graduated  at  the 
head  of  hto  class  in  1906.  He  was  then  82. 
an  old  soldier  fading  away,  and  he  had  come 
to  bid  the  corps  of  cadets  farewell: 

"The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me. 
The  twilight  to  here.  My  days  of  old  have 
vanished — tone  and  tint.  They  have  gone 
glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things 
that  were. 

"Their  memory  to  one  of  wondrous  beauty. 
watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and  caressed  by 
the  smiles  of  yesterday. 

"I  listened  then,  but  with  a  thirsty  ear,  for 
the  witching  melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing 
reveille,  of  far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

"In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  moricetry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield. 


"But  in  the  evening  of  my  memory,  I 
come  back  to  West  Point.  Always  there 
echoes  and  reechoes:  Duty,  honor,  country." 

Now  he  to  gone. 

We  are  left  with  hto  heritage,  and  we  can 
only  marvel  at  it,  for  we  shall  not  see  hto 
likes  again. 


Gen.  Emilio  Airuinaldo,  Philippine  Na- 
tional Hero  and  Famoas  Freedom 
Fvhter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  fighters  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Independence  re- 
cently died.  I  refer  to  that  great  na- 
tional hero  and  former  President  of  the 
Philippines,  Gen.  Emilio  Agulnaldo. 
Until  February  9  of  this  year  when  he 
died  he  was  probably  the  world's  oldest 
living  authentic  indep>endence  fighter, 
and  the  greatest  living  hero  of  his 
country. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo  lived  from  March  22. 
1869  imtil  February  9,  1964.  Early  in 
life  he  gained  a  reputation  for  ability, 
leadership,  and  personal  magnetism,  and 
led  the  Filipinos  in  their  first  rebellion 
against  Spanish  rule  in  1896.  His  youth 
and  early  manhood  had  been  influenced 
by  the  first  great  independence  leader  of 
his  people — I>r.  Jose  Rizal,  medical  doc- 
tor, scientist,  poet,  essayist,  novelist,  and 
spiritual  and  moral  leader  of  his  enslaved 
brothers  vmder  Spanish  rule.  It  has 
been  said  that  Jose  Rizal  was  the  "pen," 
and  Emilio  Aguinaldo  the  "sword,"  which 
united  the  Malayan  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  their  ultimate  fight  to  victory 
in  gaining  their  national  independence. 
When  the  United  States  refused  him  im- 
mediate recognition  as  President  of  the 
newly  proclaimed  republic,  he  went  to 
war  again,  this  time  against  the  Amer- 
icans. When  finally  captured,  he  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  believing  that  this  was  the 
quickest  way  to  attain  independence  for 
his  country.  He  was  right  in  this  sur- 
mise and  through  our  help  obtained 
complete  national  independence  for  his 
country.  He  was  the  type  of  freedom 
fighter  that  the  Communist  world  never 
celebrated  nor  could  call  its  own,  for  he 
relished  not  that  particular  brand  of 
freedom. 

Gen.  Einilio  Aguinaldo's  love  of  coun- 
try and  freedom  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  Spanish  sovereignty  and 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  colonialism 
not  only  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  ceded  his  home  to  the 
national  government.  The  Philippine 
Legislature,  in  appreciation  of  Aguinal- 
do's contribution  to  its  national  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  changed  its 
national  holiday  to  June  12,  the  date  on 
which  he  had  proclaimed  from  a  balcony 
in  his  home  in  Kawit,  Cavite,  his  decla- 
ration   of    independence    from    Spain. 


This  balcony  is  known  today  as  "Inde- 
pendence Balcony." 

When  he  died  on  February  9  of  Uils 
year,  freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
mourned  his  passing.  lUs  contribution 
to  liberty,  independence,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity  now  belong  to 
the  ages.  To  many,  he  symbolized  the 
storied  noble  knight  on  the  white 
charger,  who  rode — not  once,  but  twice — 
in  response  to  his  people's  pleas  for  free- 
dom and  liberation  from  injustices. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  issue  a  special  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  to  honor  this 
great  Philippine  patriot,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  such 
Government  action.  At  a  time  when  so 
much  of  the  world  is  still  under  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  colonial  rule,  or  com- 
munism, it  is  invigorating  to  see  a 
country  which  has  been  indep)endent  ap- 
proximately only  a  half  century,  be  so 
progressive,  fertile,  and  capable  of  self- 
rule  under  democratic  principles.  Gen. 
Emilio  Aguinaldo  contributed  a  major 
share  to  the  Philippines  of  today. 


Judge  W.  T.  McDonald  Dedicates  Con- 
federate Memorial  at  Millican,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Robert  Millican,  one  of  Stephen  P. 
Austin's  original  300  colonists  coming  to 
Texas  from  South  Carolina  had  a  son 
Elliott  from  whose  name  the  town  of 
Millican  derived  their  title.  This  small 
town  is  steeped  in  historical  interest  as 
it  was  an  important  shipping  point  for 
Texas  and  the  Confederacy  during  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

On  October  20,  1963,  the  Texas  Civil 
War  Commission  and  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Survey  Committee  erected  a 
historical  memorial  which  was  dedicated 
by  Judge  W.  T.  McDonald. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  Judge  Mc- 
Donald's address  which  very  aptly  traces 
the  history  of  this  town  and  Its  founder : 
Speech  of  W.  T.  McDonald  at  MrLLiCAN,  Tex., 
October  20.  1963 

Certainly,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
citizens  of  Texas  pay  tribute  to  the  veterans 
of  the  War  Between  the  States  on  this  hal- 
lowed ground  this  afternoon.  I  oocnmend 
the  Texas  OlvU  War  Commission  and  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Survey  Committee  tcjr 
the  selection  of  Millican  as  the  site  of  one 
of  29  historical  memorials. 

Millican  Is  rich  in  history  and  properly  has 
an  Important  part  in  the  hlstCKy  of  Texas 
and  of  the  Confederacy.  The  town  derived 
its  name  from  Elliott  M.  MUllc&n,  whose 
father  was  Robert  Millican.  Robert  Millican 
was  one  of  S.  P.  Avistln's  original  300  colon- 
ists, coming  to  Texas  from  South  Carolina. 
Elliott  M.  Millican  was  given  title  to  2  sltloe 
of  land  by  the  Mexican  Oovemmen't  on 
March  26,  1831.  A  sltlo  (c  UO)  la  Identical 
to  a  league,  and  it  comprises  4,438.40  acres; 
so  Mr.  MllUoan  was  a  large  landowner,  having 


8,857  acres  in  these  two  sltios.  Elliott  M. 
MlUloan  txxik  an  active  and  influential  part 
in  the  development  ot  first  the  Republic  of 
Texaa,  then  the  State  of  Texas,  and  this  par- 
ticular area  of  the  State.  He  served  as  a 
constable  in  Washington  County,  Tex.,  in 
1839  (this  county  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Washington  County) ;  then,  in  1841  he  was 
sheriff  of  Navasota  County.  Brazos  County 
was  created  in  1841,  but  it  was  not  cM-ganized 
until  1843;  the  name  was  changed  to  Brazos 
County  from  Navasota  County  in  1842.  Mr. 
Millican  was  the  sheriff  of  Brazos  County  in 
1843.  In  addition,  he  served  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Brazos  Covmty  in  the  9  th 
Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  he 
later  served  as  State  Representative  In  the 
first,  second,  and  third  Texas  Legislatures 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Texas  in 
the  fifth  Texas  Legislature. 

We  must  look  in  retrospect  at  the  history 
of  Texas  and  review  It  so  that  we  might  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  part  that  Texas  played 
in  the  strugglis  that  ensued  16  years  after 
Texas'  admission  to  the  Union.  General 
Houston  and  the  people  of  Texas  wanted  a 
lasting  peace  with  Mexico.  Texas  was  quietly 
negotiating  with  England  and  Prance  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
Texas  was  a  cotton  growing,  slave  state  or 
country  at  that  time,  and  England  needed 
our  cotton  supply  for  its  mills.  Hie  anti- 
slavery  North  opposed  the  admission  ol  Texas 
to  the  Union.  The  cotton-growing  Southern 
States  who  had  slavery  clamored  for  our  ad- 
mission. 

Texas  early  alined  Itself  with  the  Con- 
federacy. You  will  no  doubt  recall  that  the 
secessionist  convention  was  held  at  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  on  December  20,  1860,  and  then  by 
February  4.  1861,  secession  was  declared  In 
six  States:  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida 
and  on  February  4,  1861,  at  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  a  convention  was  held  establishing  a 
provisional  constitution  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Texas  actually  held  its 
secessionist  convention  January  28.  1861.  but 
it  was  not  ratified  by  the  people  until  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1861;  so  Texas  became  the  seventh 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  move- 
ment for  secession  halted  for  a  time  until 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  on  AprU  12. 
1861,  and  the  war  was  on.  Within  less  than 
2  months  thereafter  these  seven  secessionist 
States  were  followed  by  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

While  not  much  of  the  war  was  fought 
on  Texas  soil,  Texas  contributed  much  to 
the  Confederacy  east  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  Texas  organiza- 
tions was  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  and  Terry's 
Texas  Rangers.  We  did  have  the  capture 
and  recapture  of  Galveston,  which  vras  the 
largest  city  in  Texas  and  the  principal  port 
of  the  State.  Galveston  was  captxu-ed  on 
October  4,  1862  while  the  Texas  coast  was 
blockaded  but  on  January  1,  1863,  It  was 
recaptured  by  Confederate  forces  and  re- 
mained in  the  liands  of  the  Confederates 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Texas'  first  railroad  had  been  built  In  1853 
from  Harrtsburg  to  the  Brazos  River,  ex- 
tending 20  miles  by  1855.  The  second  rail- 
road became  known  as  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central,  the  H.  &  T.C.  The  first  per- 
manent telegraph  line  had  been  completed 
between  Galveston  and  Houston  In  1860:  so 
Millican  no  doubt  had  a  telegraph  line  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  was  this  second  railroad 
that  made  Millican  an  important  part  of 
Texas.  By  1860  this  line  had  reached  Mil- 
lican. The  outbreak  of  war  made  it  im- 
possible to  extend  the  line  further  north; 
so  Millican  was  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  H.  &  T.C.  Millican  was  the  largest  town 
and  city  north  of  Houston  and  Galveston. 
Only  Jefferson,  far  to  the  northeast,  exceeded 
It  in  population.  Millican  was  a  flourishing 
tovm.  Wagons  and  traders  came  here  from 
100  miles  away  on  each  side  of  the  Brazos. 
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vate  insurance  companies  in  meeting  the 
insurance  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 
Most  of  the  answers  were  either  evasive 
or  inadequate.  My  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Monday,  April  6,  which 
Is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem 
I  raised  in  committee.  The  article  points 
out  the  basic  inaccuracies  of  the  statis- 
tics used  by  the  private  insurance  firms 
to  prove  their  effectiveness.  I  think  it 
clearly  shows  that  the  private  insurance 
companies  have  not,  will  not,  and  cannot 
meet  the  hospital  insurance  needs  of  our 
older  citizens. 

The  article  follows : 
Insuring  the  Elderly:  PRIv.^TE  He.^lth  Pol- 
icies Face  Steep  Cost  Rise.  Sckutint  or 
Congress — Some  Rates  Go  Up — Industrt 
Pares  Estimate  or  People  in  New  Gcar- 
anteed  Plans — Medicare  Fight  Begins 
Again 

(By  Roger  A.  Simpson  ) 
Health  insurers  are  suffering  some  embar- 
rassing financial  and  statistical  pains   with 
new  medical  care  plans  for  the  aged. 

The  industry,  untU  recently,  had  pointed 
proudly  to  the  fiscal  soundness  and  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  a  guaranteed  type  of 
health  Insurance  Issued  to  anyone  age  65 
or  older  who  applied.  But  now  they  say 
such  Insurance  is  becoming  increasingly 
unprofitable,  and  some  c<imp;inies  have 
boosted  rates  sharply.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Insurance  industry  is  paring  previously 
publicized  totals  of  those  covered  by  the 
plans. 

All  this  Is  causing  discomfort  amont;  insur- 
ers at  a  time  when  they're  trying  to  expand 
coverage  of  the  aged.  The  companies  are 
anxious  to  prove  they  can  adequately  pro- 
tect those  age  65  and  over,  and  thus  head  off 
President  Johnson's  drive  to  enact  "medi- 
care," a  plfvn  for  financing  hospital  bills  of 
the  aged  through  social  security.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  week  will 
take  up  the  medicare  bill  and  alternative 
proposals.  Even  if  the  administration's  bill 
is  stalled  or  defeated  in  Congress  this  year.  It 
seems  certain  to  be  an  election  issue  that 
wiU<urther  throw  a  spotlight  on  the  insur- 
ance Industry. 

Meanwhile,  insurers  worry  over  the  impyact 
of  Senate  hearings,  slated  late  this  month, 
that  will  jMt>be  how  well  commercial  Insur- 
ers are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  A 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  McNamaka, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  will  look  into  charges 
that  the  Industry  is  overstating  by  1  mlUion 
Its  claim  to  cover  more  than  10  million  of 
those  over  65,  or  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
aged  population. 

GROWTH    OF   COVERAGE 

For  years,  insurers  have  been  quite  selec- 
tive about  issuing  health  policies  to  elderly 
persons,  mainly  because  frequent  ailments 
of  thoee  over  65  make  them  a  risky  group. 
In  the  past  decade,  though,  the  Industry 
asserts  it  has  expanded  coverage  of  the  aged 
from  30  percent  to  the  present  60  percent. 
Such  figures,  of  covu^e.  Include  people  with 
any  kind  of  insurance,  even  minimum 
policies. 

In  the  past  5  years  or  so.  guaranteed  in- 
surance has  become  available  to  the  elderly. 
Such  Insurance  is  issued  to  anyone  who  ap- 
plies, without  physical  examination  or  other 
qualifications.  Three  large  Insurers,  Conti- 
nental Casualty  Co.  in  Chicago,  Mutual  of 
Omaha  Insurance  Co.,  and  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  have  led  the 
way  with  such  guaranteed  insurance.  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans  began  using 
mass  enrollments  to  offer  such  Insurance  in 
1962.  And  since  1961,  a  large  number  of 
insurance  firms  have  been  banding  together 
in  State  pools  to  sell  the  guaranteed  plans. 
The  pools  are  operating  in  Connecticut,  New 


York,   Massachusetts.  Texas,  and  California 
and  are  forming  In  several  other  States. 

Sellers  of  th«  g\iaranteed  Insurance  for 
those  65  or  older  rely  on  heavily  advertised 
mass  enrollments  during  brief  annual  pe- 
riods to  make  stire  they  get  a  good  cross- 
section  of  risks  signed  up.  While  companies 
like  Continental  and  Mutual  of  Omaha  aim 
to  mak»  a  profit  from  the  Insurance,  the 
State  pools  generally  hope  merely  to  break 
e\en.  Their  purpose  Is  avowedly  political — 
to  undercut  the  argiunents  of  those  who  say 
only  the  Government  can  meet  the  health 
Insurance  needs  of  the  elderly.  The  State 
pool  plans  try  to  cut  administrative  costs  to 
the  bone  and  rely  on  indirect  subsidies,  such 
as  don.ited  executive  time,  to  keep  premiums 
down. 

JT7GCLING  nOURES 

Tlie  gxiaranteed  plans  for  the  elderly  are 
involved  In  some  recent  figure-Juggling.  A 
year  ago,  top  Industry  officials  claimed  that 
svich  policies  covered  more  than  2  million 
persons,  or  about  20  percent  of  all  health  in- 
.surance  for  those  65  and  over.  But  now, 
officials  say,  the  figure  is  only  about  1,626,000, 
up  around  200.00  from  a  year  ago.  One  big 
insurer  explains  that  Senator  McNamasa's 
att.iclc  on  industry  statistics  caused  the  com- 
pany to  recheck  its  figures  and  It  "may  in- 
deed have  made  an  error."  An  official  ex- 
plains that  previous  estimates  of  those  cover- 
ed greatly  underestimated  the  number  who 
own  more  than  one  policy. 

Estlm.ites  of  profitabUity  also  turned  out 
to  be  a  bit  rosy.  In  mid-1963.  Continental 
Casualty  said  it  was  making  a  small  pfofit 
on  its  guaranteed  mass-enrollment  policies. 
But  Lee  Parmer,  vice  president,  says  audits 
early  this  year  showed  the  company  lost 
money  on  the  insurance  last  year.  As  a 
result.  It  boosted  the  combliied  monthly 
premium  on  its  package  of  three  policies  to 
$25  50  from  $21. 

Other  companies  are  making  similar  in- 
Increases.  Fireman's  F^md  last  August  lifted 
the  monthly  cost  of  its  "Plus  110,000"  plan, 
which  covers  major  hospital  expenses,  to 
$1575  from  $11.  Connecticut  66,  the  first 
State  pool  plan,  last  year  raised  rates  9  per- 
cent. Mutual  of  Omaha,  which  with  Con- 
tinental Casualty  Issues  about  80  percent  of 
all  such  guaranteed  Insurance,  plans  no  rate 
Increases,  according  to  a  spokesman.  But  he 
adds  the  company  is  taking  a  hard  look  at 
Its  operating  figures  In  light  of  other  com- 
panies' rate  boosts. 

The  rate  Increases  reflect  generally  rising 
medical  and  hospital  coats,  as  well  as  the 
high  claim  rate  by  the  elderly.  The  d&Uy 
cost  of  hospital  stays  has  climbed  more  than 
7  percent  a  year  in  the  past  decade.  Last  year 
it  averaged  $39.33.  about  double  the  level  in 
195-3,  says  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
And  people  over  65  use  three  times  as  much 
hospital  care  as  do  yotmger  people,  Govern- 
ment officials  assert. 

Policies  covering  these  costs  vary  widely, 
and  there  is  no  good  way  to  compare  them. 
But  a  person  generally  can  buy  two  types  of 
coverage — a  basic  hospital  and  doctor  bill 
policy  paying  some  portion  ot  room  and 
board  for  a  fairly  brief  period,  and  a  policy, 
usually  called  "major  medical,"  that  pays 
the  high  costs  of  long  illnesses. 

Typical  are  the  policies  that  Western  65.  a 
State  pool,  has  begun  seUing  in  its  initial 
mass  enrollment  in  California.  A  basic  pol- 
icy that  pays  up  to  $20  a  day  for  31  days  and 
up  to  $200  for  extra  hospital  charges  costs 
$11  a  month.  A  major  medical  policy  paying 
up  to  $5,000  a  year,  after  a  $500  deductible 
share  is  paid  by  the  policyholder,  and  up  to 
$10,000  during  a  lifetime,  costs  $14  a  month. 
A  third  plan  that  combines  hospital  exp>ense 
and  major  medical  coverage  costs  $23 
monthly. 

The  major  medical  policy  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  rising  rates  because  policyholder 
claims  have  exceeded  company  calculations. 
Also,    people   sometimes   buy   two  or   more 
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policies  from  different  companies  and  make 
duplicate  naim^f  for  the  same  expenses. 

Firemen's  Fund  had  to  raise  premiums  on 
its  major  medical,  or  "plus  $10,000"  poUcy. 
because  "our  Incurred  losses  on  that  policy 
alone  were  160  percent  of  premium  inoome," 
says  Kenneth  T.  King,  vice  president.  About 
70  percent  of  the  60,000  elderly  persons  In- 
sured by  Firemen's  Fund  through  mass  en- 
rollments have  the  policy.  The  company's 
loss  margin  was  substantially  less  on  its 
total  mass  enrollment  policies. 

Oonnecticut  66,  while  increasing  its  rates 
last  year,  also  curtailed  one  benefit  under  its 
major  medical  policy.  Previously,  the  plan 
paid  $18  a  day  Indefinitely  for  re^tered 
nursing  care  in  the  home.  It  now  limits  this 
benefit  fCMr  its  26.500  policyholders  to  an 
annual  amount  ranging  up  to  $1,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIVITY 

For  a  small  number  of  the  aged,  major 
medical  policies  are  "an  investment  rather 
than  insurance,"  say  some  officials.  State 
laws  or  the  high  cost  of  enforcement  have 
allowed  people  to  buy  several  policies  and 
make  claims  under  all  of  them.  Such  dupli- 
cated claims  usually  are  made  under  major 
medlctd  policies.  An  elderly  Fireman's  Fund 
policyholder  spent  40  days  in  a  California 
hospital,  using  a  private  room  and  other 
extras  that  ran  his  bill  up  to  $70  a  day.  He 
put  In  claims  under  three  separate  policies, 
paid  his  bill  and  wound  up  with  a  $4,000 
profit.  Fireman's  Fund  says  there  are  no 
provisions  in  its  policy  that  would  allow  it 
to  prosecute  the  policyholder  to  recover  its 
money. 

Such  cost  problems,  and  the  higher  pre- 
miums that  result,  can  only  complicate  the 
insurance  industry's  political  problem.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  begins 
this  week  closed  door  consideration  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  embodies  the 
President's  medicare  plan.  The  committee 
has  refused  to  okay  a  bill  for  the  past  3  years. 
If  It  now  does  clear  the  bill  for  House  action, 
it  is  likely  to  make  substantial  changes, 
probably  curtailing  some  of  the  benefits  and 
altering  the  financing  details. 

The  committee  also  has  before  it  a  num- 
ber of  other  health  care  proposals.  Including 
a  plan  to  liberalize  the.  Kerr -Mi  lis  Act.  This 
act  provides  matching  Federal  funds  for 
State  welfare  medical  programs,  designed  to 
assist  people  age  65  and  older  who  need  spe- 
cial help  in  meeting  the  costs  of  medical  care. 

While  the  House  committee  ponders  medi- 
care. Senator  McNamara's  committee  hear- 
ings are  expected  to  scrutinize  the  State 
pools,  the  validity  of  industry  statistics  and 
various  proposals  to  aid  the  commercial  in- 
surers in  providing  coverage,  possibly  as  a 
supplement  to  a  social  security  hosptal  care 
program.  The  committee's  liberal  majority 
is  expected  to  be  looking  for  ammunition  for 
administration  forces  in  the  King-Anderson 
bill  debate. 

medicare  pros   and  cons 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  provide  a 
choice  of  hospital  benefits,  ranging  from  46 
days  at  full  cost  to  180  days  with  a  small 
amount  paid  by  the  patient.  It  also  would 
pay  benefits  for  nursing  home  care,  home 
health  care  and  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In 
the  social  security  tax  rate  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  for  both  workers  and  employers 
and  an  Increase  in  the  annual  earnings  sub- 
ject to  tax  to  $5,200  from  the  present  $4,800. 

Proponents  of  medicare  claim  that  a  large 
number  of  the  elderly  can't  afford  to  pay 
about  $200  a  year  on  the  average  for  private 
insurance  coverage.  They  contend  that  the 
high  cost  of  old-age  illnesses  should  be  paid 
off  over  a  productive  lifetime  rather  than  In 
a  few  large  payments  during  old  age.  And 
they  say  millions  of  the  elderly  have  little  or 
no  pn-ivate  health  insurance  at  all  now. 

Insurance  companies  and  other  opponents 
of  medicare  point  out  that  the  administra- 


tion plan  would  cover  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  their  own  bills,  as  w^  aa  thoM  who 
can't.  And  they  note  it  wouldn't  cover  most 
doctor  blllB,  as  do  some  health  insuranoe 
policiea.  They  assert  that  most  of  the  elderiy 
now  have  insurance  or  the  metms  to  pay  their 
own  costs  of  Ulnees  and  that  the  proportioa 
of  the  aged  who  are  insured  Is  growing  fast. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
has  done  more  for  the  building  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  Informed  citizenry  than 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Currently 
Including  4  million  Scouts  and  1^  mil- 
lion adult  leaders,  BSA  performs  an  im- 
portant and  vital  service.  The  March 
1964  issue  of  the  Elks  magazine  contains 
a  fine  tribute  to  scouting  and  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  It  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Scouting 's  High  Standards 
Last  month  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  be- 
gan its  55th  year  of  service  to  the  Nation 
with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  4  million 
boys  in  137,000  Cub  packs.  Scout  troops,  and 
Explorer  posts.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
61,000  boys  enrolled  in  the  movement  in 
1910,  when  it  was  launched. 

The  growth  of  the  Scout  movement,  its 
great  success  over  more  than  a  half  century 
of  tremendous  change,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
soundness  of  the  idea  and  the  Ideals  with 
which  Scouting  began  in  1910.  For,  while 
Scouting  has  changed  much,  adapting  to 
changed  needs  and  new  challenges,  the  same 
principles  and  ideals  guide  the  organization 
today. 

These  principles  and  Ideals  establish  stand- 
ards of  moral  conduct  to  which  every  boy  is 
expected  to  measure  up  and  measure  himself 
against.  They  also  call  for  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  the  boy  to  the  level 
of  his  capacity. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  Scouting,  let 
it  be  pointed  out  that  it  does  these  things 
without  attempting  to  press  any  lad  in  a  mold 
of  conformity.  On  the  contrary.  Scouting  ac- 
complishes its  good  work  by  stimulating  and 
stressing  individual  thinking,  individual  de- 
velopment, initiative,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
discipline  within  a  frsimework  of  moral 
standards  and  values,  the  proven  worth  of 
which  is  mankind's  great  heritage. 

However  soimd  a  program,  it  would  ac- 
complish nothing  without  devoted  people 
to  make  it  effective.  Behind  today's  4  mil- 
lion Boy  Scouts,  or,  more  properly,  leading 
them,  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  men 
and  women.  These  are  the  den  mothers, 
the  scoutmasters,  the  councllmen,  and  all 
of  the  other  busy  people  who  somehow  find 
the  time  and  the  energy  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  rewarding  task  of  turning 
American  boys  into  American  men  of  good 
character  with  strong  bodies  and  a  high 
sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

There  is  yet  another  important  ingredient 
in  scoutlng's  success.  It  Is  the  fact  that 
Scouting  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  community 
through  the  sponsorship  by  local  groups  of 
every  Scout  pack,  troop,  and  post.  These 
local  charter  sponsors  total  some  90,000,  and 
they  include  fraternal  organizations, 
churches,  service  clubs,  vetertms'  posts,  vol- 
unteer fire  departments,  and  many  others. 
Ranking  high  among  them  is  the  Benevo- 


lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  whose 
lodges  are  the  sponsors  of  nearly  l.OOO  Boy 
Scout  units,  a  ratio  of  nearly  50  percent  in 
relation  to  the  niunber  of  lodges.  This  is 
more  than  triple  the  nimiber  of  Scout  units 
sponsored  by  Elks  lodges  15  years  ago. 

The  Order  of  Elks  has  given  such  strong 
support  to  scouting  l>ecause  Elkdom  be- 
lieves in  Scoutlng's  standards  and  values 
and  because  scouting  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  inculcate  them  in  young  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  great  good  of  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  We  hope  that  that  sup- 
p(Mt  not  only  wiU  be  continued  but  will 
vastly  increase  as  more  and  more  of  our 
lodges  grasp  the  opportunity  to  help  de- 
velop American  youth  through  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Boy  Scout  units. 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  J.  James  E^aufman,  of  the 
Almaden  Vineyards,  Calif.,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Recorii  the  first 
in  a  two  part  series  of  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Calvert,  Sr.,  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon. 

Mr.  Calvert's  letters  reveal  some  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  the  so-called 
wine  bubble  tax  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Calvert  to  Secretary  Dillon,  on  "The  Wine 
Bubble  Tax" — Part  I 
(By  Richard  Calvert,  Sr.) 

Dear  M».  Dillon:  You  may  recall  my 
several  letters  addressed  to  you  and  Director 
Dwight  E.  Avis,  of  our  Alcoholic  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division,  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 
tinuing exorbitant  and  unrealistic  excise 
tax  on  all  sparkling  wines,  in  which,  Mr. 
Charles  Fournier,  distinguished  president  of 
Gold  Seal  Vineyards,  in  Hammondsport,  N.Y., 
also  participated.  This  was  during  July  and 
August  of  1962. 

Since  then,  and  in  view  of  the  changing 
favorable  atmosphere  for  further  tax  relief 
created  largely  by  congressional  passage  of 
the  administration  income  tax  reduction  bill, 
there  has  been  a  greater  concentrated  effort 
by  both  American  and  foreign  producers  of 
sparkling  wines  to  once  more  bring  the  mat- 
ter of  needed  tax  relief  on  all  sparkling  wines 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Needless  to 
tell  you,  all  of  these  sparkling  wine  pro- 
ducers fully  realize  the  practical  aspects  of 
getting  any  suitable  legislation  passed  for 
this  purpose  may  well  continue  to  be  as  re- 
mote in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  without  first  obtaining  the  endorse- 
ment necessary  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment where  all  tax  legislation  originates. 

They  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  favor- 
able Treasury  Department  report  has  been 
in  the  past  almost  a  must  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  favorably  con- 
sider reporting  out  a  bill  urging  a  suitable 
tax  reduction.  Up  until  now.  yovu-  Depart- 
ment has  steadily  failed  to  submit  such  a 
report  in  any  way  favorable  to  this  tax  reduc- 
tion or  its  slightest  modification,  which  our 
wine  Industry  has  since  more  familiarly  and 
Jocularly  referred  to  as  the  taxing  of  mere 
wine  bubbles.  For  this,  my  dear  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, is.  In  essence,  what  the  present  incom- 
prehensible Federal  excise  tax  of  $3.40  per 
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and  should  make  little  difference  In  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

Actually  what  posaltole  difference  sihould  H 
make  to  the  whole  principle  of  taxation  in 
our  alcohoMc  beverage  Industry — logically 
based  on  the  degree  of  alcohol  and  not  the 
degree  of  bubbles  in  any  beverage — how  the 
bubbles  in  wine  are  developed  and  through 
what  process,  whether  by  natural  fermen- 
tation in  the  botUe  or  tank,  or  through  arti- 
ficial fermentation,  as  long  as  the  alcoholic 
content  on  that  same  wine  remains  the 
siijne? 

When  this  rule  of  logic  and  law  in  all  wine 
and  liquor  legislation  is  reversed,  and  each 
and^ every  bubble  appearing  in  a  bottle  of 
wine  has  to  be  literally  counted  before  ar- 
riving at  a  suitable  tax  rate,  it  may  well  be 
time  for  an  aroused  citizenry  to  think  about 
starting  a  wine  bubbles  tiix  rebellion.  It 
will  simply  mean  that  our  tax  laws  govern- 
ing wine  may  no  longer  be  designed  lo  con- 
trol or  regulate  the  fiow  of  legal  wine  as 
originally  intended,  but  rather  to  hamstring 
and  inhibit  ovir  fast  growing  American  wine 
industry  to  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns on  its  invested  capital  and  the  ultimate 
tax  confiscation  of  the  fruits  of  its  combined 
labor. 

More  significantly,  the  continuation  of 
this  unjust  wine  bubbles  tax  is  a  heavy  blow 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  our  lagging  agri- 
cultural economy,  of  which  all  grapegrowtng 
and  winemaking  Is  an  integral  part,  or 
should  t)e.  as  it  is  In  fact  in  every  other 
wine  producing  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  single  e.xception  of  our  own  country. 

FARMER  IS  ItfRT 

I  need  hardly  mention  to  you  the  growing 
economic  plight  of  our  American  farmer. 
which  may  still  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  this  present  administration,  of 
which  you  happen  to  be  one  of  otir  most 
admired  and  capable  Treasury  Secretaries. 
In  a  recent  article  by  Michael  G  Gartner  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  with  heading  "Rural 
Slowdown."  and  subheadings  "Farmers  Be- 
gin To  Cut  Spending  as  They  Pace  Big  Drop 
in  1964  Income — $700  Million  Earnings  De- 
cline Seen  on  Farm  Prices  Sag — An  Election 
Year  Headache,"  the  first  paragraph  reads 
as  follows:  "While  their  city  cousins  con- 
fidently look  ahead  to  another  year  of  pros- 
perity, the  Nation's  farmers  are  worrying 
about  a  recession.  They  are  already  cut- 
ting back  hard  on  their  spending  In  a  trend 
which  could  become  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's first  major  economic  headache." 

It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  you.  my  dear 
Mr.  Secretary,  as  well  as  all  Members  of 
Congress,  that  while  continuing  to  stress  the 
political  significance  of  providing  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  general  lot  of  our 
American  farmer,  in  this  instance  of  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  time  In  perpetuating  a 
most  unrealistic  taxing  of  the  mere  bubbles 
In  wine,  which,  to  repeat,  happens  to  be  a 
grape  product,  whose  greater  growth  and 
consumption  vitally  affects  our  overall  agri- 
cultural economy,  you  are  unjustly  penal- 
izing this  same  Impoverished  American 
farmer  by  making  It  more  and  more  (and 
not  less)  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  decent 
living. 

For  this  wine  bubbles  tax  Jeopardizes  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  farmers  through 
discriminatory  legislation.  Without  it, 
faxmers  could  develop  bigger  and  more  profit- 
able grape  crops  for  considerable  greater 
winemaking  and  consumption  of  wine  In  this 
country,  which  Is  still  negligible  compared  to 
the  consumption  In  all  otiier  wine-producing 
countries. 

The  tax  means  an  arbitrary  levy  of  some- 
thing like  9540  per  ton  of  grapes  for  which 
the  grower  receives  only  950  to  9100  per  ton. 
It  Is  the  same  as  taxing  meat  processors 
91.250  to  92.500  on  each  steer  the  farmer 
sells  to  them  for  only  $250.  It  is  the  same 
as  taxing  a  mink  ftir  20  times  more  than 
any   other   kind   of   fur.    Need   I   continue 


further,  my  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  to  pose  the 
utter  inconsistency  of  so  discriminatory  a 
taxing  policy  to  the  considerable  detriment 
of  our  falling  free  enterprise  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  this  country? 

If  this  discriminatory  and  confiscatory 
taxing  theory  behind  the  present  exorbitant 
tax  on  the  mere  bubbles  in  wine  means  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  spiral  its  tax 
structure  upward  In  accordance  with  the 
ultimate  higher  sales  price  the  consumer  may 
have  to  pay  for  any  article  he  preferes  to 
buy.  It  is  obvious  you  should  not  stop  with 
the  taxing  of  the  bubbles  In  champagne 
alone,  making  the  drinking  of  champagne  a 
luxury.  Champagne  is  a  luxury  only  because 
of  this  tax,  nowhere  else  tolerable  In  any 
country  in  the  world. 

You  should  go  all  the  way,  my  dear  Mr. 
Secretary  and  similarly  tax  all  the  other 
many  considered  luxwles  of  life.  One  of 
tiiese  may  well  be  the  ownership  of  a  fine 
Cadillac,  which  most  of  us  may  prefer  to  drive 
in  the  place  of  a  mere  himible  Chevrolet. 
In  that  case  would  It  not  be  as  conslstant 
to  impose  a  super  sales  tax — which  Ls  what 
the  champagne  tax  really  amounts  to — on  all 
purchases  of  Cadillac  cars  many  times  over 
and  above  the  normal  tax  on  a  lower-priced 
Chevrolet?  If  the  champagne  tax  makes  any 
sense  at  all,  surely  a  similar  tax  on  the  pur- 
chase of  all  Cadillac  cars  shotQd  make  even 
greater  sense. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  sum  up  my  final  argu- 
ments for  either  the  total  repeal  or  realistic 
reduction  of  this  most  unrealistic  tax  in  the 
second  part  of  this  open  letter,  which  I  trust 
you  win  read  with  due  consideration. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  with  deepest 
esteem  and  respect. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  Calvert,  St., 
Wine  Editor,  Beverage  Retailer  Weekly. 


A  Great  Captain  Pa9se9 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6.  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
and  most  difficult  battle.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  demonstrated  the  courage  that 
marked  his  entire  career.  With  the 
knowledge  that  this  last  battle  could  not 
ultimately  be  won,  he  nevertheless 
fought  gamely,  and  once  again,  the 
American  people  fought  with  him. 

His  career  spanned  the  international 
confrontations  of  the  20th  century,  a 
century  marked  by  two  major  world  wars 
and  the  terrible  37-month  long  Korean 
crises.  In  every  instance — from  his  bril- 
liant undergraduate  days  at  West  Point 
to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  military  stra- 
tegy— Douglas  MacArthur  remained  first 
and  last  a  soldier;  a  very  brave  and 
valiant  soldier^ 

Despite  his  famous  saying  that  "old 
soldiers  never  die"  the  inevitable  has 
happened.  With  Shakespeare,  we  may 
now  say  that  "the  valiant  never  taste 
death  but  once." 

His  last  days,  as  well  as  his  entire  life, 
amounted  to  a  case  study  In  courage.  I 
will  miss  him  greatly,  and  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  Its  tnily  great  heroes.  My 
deepest  sympathies  and  those  of  the 
entire  world  go  out  to  his  wife  and  son 
on  this  day,  and  we  can  say  with  cer- 


tainty that  Douglas  MacArthur  now  be- 
longs to  the  ages. 

Many  great  things  have  been  said 
about  the  late  general  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  where  many  fri^ids  of  the 
general  have  extolled  his  memory. 

On  Monday,  April  6th,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  described  the 
career  of  General  MacArthur  titled  "A 
Oreat  Captain  Passes."  I  am  pleased  to 
make  this  article  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent Rkcoro.  The  editorial  follow^: 
A  Oreat  Captain  Passes 

The  stresses  of  a  long  life,  the  agonies  of 
its  last  gallant  days  have  ended  for  General 
of  the  Army  Doiiglas  BlacArthur.  His  great 
feats  In  battle  belong  to  history;  the  memory 
of  his  services,  bis  electric  personality  belong 
to  the  American  people. 

General  ICacArthur's  wbole  career  was  In- 
vested with  authentic  drama,  heightened  by 
bis  own  pan<u:he,  an  aura  that  was  as  tan- 
gible as  the  white  pliune  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  general  came  by  his  military  bearing 
naturaUy.  He  was  a  soldier  by  career  and 
by  inheritance — a  product  of  West  Point's 
strongest  traditions  and  the  son  of  that 
Lt.  Qen.  Arthur  MacArtbur  whose  military 
experience  extended  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Philippines  Insurrection.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthtir  held  high  cotninand  in  three  great 
wars,  as  weU  as  the  highest  peacetime  offices 
In  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
PhiUpplnee  Oommonipealtk. 

Had  General  MacArtkur  possessed  less 
than  authentic  genios,  his  commanding 
manner  might  not  have  served  him  well  with 
the  American  people,  who  generally  prefer 
their  generals  to  have  the  outward  simplicity 
of  a  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Qrant.  or  an  Omar 
Bradley.  The  strategls  brilliance  of  Dou^as 
MacArthur  was  too  real  to  be  obscured  by 
sucli  considerations,  as  the  massive  and 
TirtuaUy  unprecedented  welcome  he  received 
on  his  return  from  Korea  demonstrated. 

Tet  the  pride  and  affecttoa  In  which  Amer- 
icans held  the  soldier  had  their  limits. 
Though  the  General's  views  on  domestic  and 
International  politics  received  a  full  and  re- 
ei>ected  hearing,  they  did  net  markedly  affect 
the  Nation's  course.     , 

General  MacArthur's  broad  Ideas  on  global 
strategy  In  World  War  IX  and  after  wlU  doubt- 
less long  be  debated.  Many  controversies 
survive  those  stormy  days.  But  the  tdiperb 
mastery  of  the  complex  technology  of  war- 
fare he  displayed  Is  undeniable. 

In  the  long  defense  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor — foredoomed  but  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  swift  ooUaitse  of  so  many 
other  Pacific  bastions  before  the  Japanese 
tide — General  MacArthur  was  a  symbol  of 
dogged  resistance.  His  promise  to  rettvn  was 
a  kind  of  individual  pledge  of  a  national 
resolve. 

But  neither  symbol  nor  resolve  of  them- 
selves could  have  accomplished  the  tremen- 
dous feat  of  taking  fleets  and  armies  some 
2,500  air-line  miles  through  the  tangled 
archipelagoes  that  lay  between  the  advanced 
Allied  bases  at  Port  Moresby  and  Manila. 

The  Pacific  war  was  fought  on  many  fronts, 
from  the  foggy  Aleutians  to  hot,  pestUential 
Guadalcanal.  No  one  effort  can  be  given  sole 
credit  for  the  final  result.  But  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  drive,  against  carefully  selected  links 
In  the  Japanese  chain,  was  an  operation  for 
the  textbooks,  a  model  ef  coordination,  decep- 
tion and  boldness. 

As  Lord  Alanbrooke.  who  has  termed  Mac- 
Arthur  the  greatest  general  and  the  beet 
strategist  that  the  war  produced."  pointed 
out.  the  General  not  only  left  mswsee  of  Japs 
to  decay"  behind  the  points  he  chose  to  hl^ 
but  picked  for  those  points  the  ones  "best 
suited  fcN*  the  efficient  uee  »t  the  three  serv- 
ices." MacArthiu  wafsd  triphibious  war  at 
Its  most  deadly. 

This  Is  the  more  strlUag  when  it  Is  ronem- 


bered  that  the  general  had  received  his  initial 
training  at  a  time  when  armies  moved  on 
the  feet  of  men.  horses  and  mules,  when 
cavalry  still  carried  sabers  and  were  expected 
to  use  them  In  a  charge,  when  magaidne 
rifles,  smokeless  powder,  machine  guns  and 
quick-flring  artillery  were  all  relatively  new 
In  war.  His  flrst  experience  in  combat  was 
in  the  mired  simplicities  of  World  War  I, 
during  which  he  rose  to  brigade  and,  at  the 
war's  end,  divisional  command. 

That  his  triumphs  In  the  Pacific  war 
should  lead  to  General  MacArthur's  central 
role  in  acc^tlng  the  surrender  of  Japan  on 
the  deck  of  the  battleship  Missouri  was  nat- 
ural. That  this  in  turn  led  to  a  masterpiece 
of  imaginative  administration  in  the  re- 
building 9t  Japan  under  the  general's  su- 
preme command  may  be  ironical.  But  the 
sttudy  foundations  that  General  MacArthtu- 
laid  f<x  America's  principal  Far  Eastern 
alliance  testify  to  the  fact  that  if  he  was 
prlmarUy  a  military  man,  he  was  both  broad - 
gaged  and  farslghted. 

The  Communist  attack  upon  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  thrust  Gmieral  MacArthur  into  his 
third  war  in  his  70th  year.  It  Included  the 
great  stroke  at  Inchon — worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered his  most  striking  single  maneuver — 
and  the  anticlimax  of  his  recall  by  President 
Tnunan. 

Though  it  shadowed  his  last  years,  the 
recall  was  not  in  any  sense  a  judgment  upon 
his  career.  That  Judgment  is  far  better  ex- 
pressed by  divisional  command  in  1918,  Chief 
of  Staff  under  President  Hoover.  Field  Mar- 
shal of  the  Philippines  Commonwealth.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  in  the  world's  greatest  war. 
Supreme  Commander  in  Japan,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and 
many  decorations,  including  the  highest,  the 
Medal  of  Hcmor. 

*  Repeated  heavy  responsibilities,  brilliantly 
discharged,  show  the  confidence  the  Republic 
reposed  in  Its  great  captain  and  the  reasons 
for  Its  gratitude  to  him. 


Resolotiont  Memorializmf  the  Coai^e** 
of  the  United  States  To  Incoiporate  or 
Charter  the  Italian-AmericaB  War  Vet- 
eraas  of  the  Uaited  States,  lac. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   NEW   TOkK 

IN^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6. 1964 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd,  I  would  like  to  include  the  five 
concurrent  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  State  of  New  York,  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  incorporate  or  charter  the  ItaJ- 
ian-Americ&n  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  these  Americans 
of  Italian  ancestry,  whose  organization 
consists  entirely  of  honorably  discharged 
American  War  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
During  World  War  n  nearly  845,000  men 
of  Italian  descent  served  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  and  distin- 
guished themselves  in  every  battle,  in 
every  theater,  in  every  campaign,  earn- 


ing every  decoration  this  country  can  be- 
stow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
these  five  resolutions  compiled  by  John 
P.  Nave,  past  national  ocunmander  and 
chairman.  National  Legislative  Coordi- 
nation Ctxnmittee,  Italian-American 
W8tr  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  It  Is  my  hope  that  other 
States  will  adopt  similar  resolutions  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

RESOLUTtON     or     THE     COMMONWEALTH     Or 
MASSACHtrSETTS 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  incorporate  or  charter 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc. 

Resolved.  That  the  general  court  ot  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  ^proprlate  legis- 
lation to  Incorporate  or  charter  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  ot  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  jneeldlng  oflleer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

House  of  Representatives,  adc^ted.  March 
30,  1962.  , 

WnxtAM  C.  Maidui, 

CUrk. 
Senate,   adopted  In  concurrence,   AprU  3, 
1962. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy.    Attest: 

Kevin  H.  Whpte. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonuiealth. 


Resolution  or  the  State  or  Rhode  Island, 
1063 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  respect- 
fiUly  requesting  the  enactment  of  i^;>pro- 
priate  Federal  legislation  to  Incorporate 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterams  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  as  a  national  organi- 
zation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion to  incorporate  the  Italian- American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  InccH-poratcd, 
as  a  national  organization. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  IxansnUt  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  In  the 
hope  that  each  will  mm  every  endeavor  to 
have  favorable  action  taken  by  Congress 
upon  this  special  matter. 


(Prom  the  State  of  New  Jersey] 

S.  Con.  Rfs.  15 

(Introduced  Mar.  11, 1863,  by  Senator 
Ridolfi) 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Incorpo- 
rate or  charter  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  ot  the  United  States,  Inc. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  {the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring) : 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  incorporate  or 
charter  the  organization  known  as  the  Ital- 
ian-American War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  Incorporated. 

"2.  The  secretary  of  the  senate  Is  hereby 
directed  to  cause  properly  authenticated 
copies  ot  this  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  presiding  oAoers  ot  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  of  the 
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Sezi*t(V8  and  the 
from  this  State." 
I  herehy  certify 
of  neolutloa 
Mw  Jenej 


Leglslfltare 


lifembers  of  the  Congress 

1  he  above  to  be  a  true  copy 
by  both  houses  of  the 


Adc^ted  by 
Adopted  by 
GoTemor's 


IT  H.  PATTOSOir, 

Secretary  of  Vie  Senate. 

senaU  on  April  23.  19«3. 
bly,  May  »,  1963. 
not  required. 


signature 

(Prom  the  (leneral  Assembly  of 
Pel  nsylvania] 

20 


(Introduced  by 
Butera,  and 


li  taan. 


Scarcelll,  Clanfranl, 
(>dorl8lo,  Feb.  0. 1963) 


Assembly 


"Resolved   (the 
the  General 
of  Pennsylnmla 
the  United  States 
pnqvlate  leglslatlc^ 
the  organlaatloii 
lean  War  Veterans 
and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That 
be  transmitted  to 
a}tise  ot  the 
and  to  each 
House  of 
In  the  Congress 

Agreed  to  ( 

Adopted  by 

Agreed  to  by 

OoTemor's 


nenate  concurring) ,  That 

of  the  Commonweal  th 

memorialize  the  Congress  of 

to  supptHTt  and  enact  ap- 

to  Incorporate  or  charter 

as  the  Itallan-Amer- 

of  the  United  States,  Inc.; 


kiown  I 


Oon  press 
Sen  itor 
Bepreeei  tatlves 
o 
(adop»d 
houe 
seriate 


resol  itlon 


(By  Mr 

Concurrent 
Congress  of  the 
rate  or  charter 
Veterans  of  the 

"Resolved  {if  tWp 
Legislature  of  the 
req)ectfully  urges 
States  to   enact 
incorporate    or 
knofwnasthe 
of  the  United 


Itallm- 
Steles, 


tht 


"Resolved  {if 
clerk  of  the  a»senfcly 
resolution  to  the 
at  each  HoTise  of 
Stetes.  and  to  each 
Stete  of  Mew  Tork . 

By  order  of  the 


In  senate,  Marcl  i 
Concurred  In, 
By  order  of  the 


botti 


Adopted  by 
Stete  Legislature 
emor'B  signature 
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ooples  of  this  resolution 
1  he  presiding  olBcer  of  each 
of  the  United  Stotes 
and  Member  of   the 
fK»n  Pennsylvania 
the  United  States." 
)  July  8, 1963. 
tm.  May  16,  1963. 
July  8.  1963. 
not  required. 


signi  .ture 


[Prom  the  As8en|t>ly  of  the   State   of  New 
York] 

Rzs.  29 

Savkrese, 


Mar.  23,   1964) 
memorializing    the 
United  States  to  Incorpo- 
the  Italian-American  War 
United  States.  Inc. 

senate  concur) ,  That  the 

State  of  New  York  hereby 

the  Congress  of  the  United 

appropriate   legislation   to 

( harter    the    organization 

American  War  Veterans 

Inc.;  and  be  It  further 

senate  concur) ;  That  the 

transmit  copies  of  this 

l>reeldlng  Officer  and  Clerk 

he  Congress  of  the  United 

member  thereof  from  the 


Anslxt 


assembly. 

B.    BOBXOWSKI, 

Clerk. 
23.1964. 
lAthout  amendment, 
lenate. 
HXBZRT  J.  Abrams. 

Secretary. 

houses  of  the  New  York 
on  March  23,  1964.  Gov- 
lot  reqiilred. 


MistljiteAdeleHUl 


EXTENSI(t>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OllN  L  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


or  TXXAS 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  TEAGUE 
under  leave  to 
Rkcokd,  I  wish 
ti  to  be  ddlreret 
Federatkm  of 
Women's  Clube 


t>: 


Mond(fy.  AprU  6.  1964 

of  Texas,    liir.  Speaker, 

e^ctend  my  remarks  In  the 

Include  a  speech  which 

at  the  District  14,  Texas 

luslneas  k  Professional 

8«nlnar  at  Beaumont, 


Tex.,  by  Dr.  Kate  Adele  Hill,  of  College 
Station,  Tex. 

It  has  been  both  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  know  Miss  Kate  Adele  Hill 
for  a  number  of  years.  Last  August  she 
retired  after  having  served  38  years  with 
the  Texas  Agriculture  Extension  Service. 
She  first  entered  the  service  as  a  home 
demonstration  agent  in  1925  In  Cameron 
County,  Tex.  Miss  Hill  holds  three 
degrees  from  Texas  Women's  University, 
a  BJS.  in  home  economics,  an  A.B.  in 
sociology,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  general  home 
economics  which  was  conferred  on  her 
In  June  of  1957.  She  also  holds  a  M.S. 
degree  from  Texas  Technological  College 
In  agricultural  economics  and  sociology 
and  has  attended  the  Universities  of 
Texas  and  Missouri. 

The  speech  follows : 
Speech  Oivin  bt  Kate  Adele  Hill  at  Dis- 
trict   14,   TKXAS   PBOnLATION    OP   B.    &   P.W. 
CLX7B8    SEMINAB    AT    BlAUMONT.    APaiL     19 

Madam  District  Director  of  District  14. 
Madam  Chairman,  B.  &  P.W.  members 
and  others  assembled  here  for  this  seminar. 

1  appreciate  the  invltetlon  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  And  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Beaumont  again.  In  June 
of  1939,  here  in  Beaumont.  I  concluded  my 
term  of  office  as  Stete  president  and  handed 
the  gavel  over  to  my  successor,  our  Judge 
Sarah  Hughee.  That  year  (1938-39)  wlU 
always  be  one  (rf  the  high  spota  in  my  career 
and  it  meant  much  to  me.  both  personally 
and  officially— so  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come 
back  to  Beaumont  again  To  return  to  the 
subject  assigned. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANCE   TO    WOMEN    OF 
TODAY — 1984 

As  has  been  my  cxistomer  for  many  years, 
I  cons\ilted  a  dictionary,  Webster's  New 
World,  to  be  exact,  to  refresh  my  mind  on 
the  two  key  words  In  the  subject  as  given 
to  me;  namely,  "Challenge  and  Change." 

Challenge  as  a  noun;  1.  A  demand  for 
identification,  as  a  sentry  gave  the  chal- 
lenge; 2.  a  demand  calling  with  question,  as 
a  challenge  to  an  assertion;  3.  a  call  to  a 
flght  or  contest,  ete.;  4.  a  demand  claims  ui>- 
on.  As  a  transitive  verb:  1.  To  make  a 
challenge  to;  2.  to  make  objection  to;  ques- 
tion; 3.  to  call  a  fight,  contest;  4.  to  call  for; 
demand,  as  this  Idea  challenges  our  atten- 
tion (page  91).  I  challenge  you  to  study, 
consider,  and  revise  your  ideas  and  practices 
to  meet  the  age  of  change — and  now  what 
is  change — as  a  transitive  verb? 

1.  To  put  or  take  a  thing  In  place  of 
something  else,  substitute. 

2.  To  exchange;  as  they  changed  places. 

3.  To  make  dlfl««nt.  alter;  as  an  intransi- 
tive verb;  1.  To  alter,  vary,  as  the  scene 
changes;  2.  to  leave  one  train  or  a  bus  and 
board  another;  8,  to  put  on  other  clothes;  4. 
to  make  an  exchange.  As  a  novm,  change  Is 
defined  as:  1.  A  substitution  alteration,  or 
variation;  2.  variety:  3.  another  set  of 
clothes;  4.  to  do  c»-  say  a  thing  in  many 
ways  (p.  92). 

Underlying  each  definition  of  either  word, 
as  a  verb  or  as  a  noun,  the  foundation  idea 
Is  adjustment  to  something  different.  Prom 
external  causes  national.  International, 
stetewlde,  local,  and  personal,  in  one's  pro- 
fession and  in  one's  family,  change  is  con- 
stant, and  It  is  not  a  new  circumstance  or 
experience.  The  rate  of  change  has  In- 
creased, and  the  extent  of  change  touches 
all  of  us;  when  do  we  need  to  learn  to  cope 
with  this  p-hnnging  woTld?  First,  we  need 
to  know  that  change,  per  se.  Is  not  always 
beneficial,  but  rather  we  must  learn  to  pro- 
tect, reapply,  and  retain  hocne  of  the  eternal 
verities  which  are  the  foundation  of  our 
home,  Stete,  and  Nation. 

Therefore,    we    must    be    analytical,    and 


questioning,  before  we  accept  every  change 
without  considering  its  effects  In  the  long 
run.  Instead  of  being  an  Immediate  con- 
formist, why  not  be  an  analytical  student, 
and  observer  before  we  follow  ever^  chaoige 
promoter  out  Into  the  far  horizon  (rf  the 
unknown.  Get  information  before  acting  or 
adopting  a  change.  This  process  Is  not 
always  possible.  I  know,  as  change  can  be 
sudden. 

One  phrase  that  has  been  greatly  prattled 
in  the  past  two  decades  has  been  "How  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people,"  and  one 
tenet  of  that  doctrine  has  been  "How  to 
make  people  think  like  you  do."  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  that  sentence  was,  "How 
to  make  people  think."  Know  the  source  of 
your  information.  Is  the  agency  which  is 
seeking  a  donation  of  mcmey  from  you  regis- 
tered with  your  chamber  of  commerce?  Is 
the  request  which  came  In  your  mailbox 
often,  seeking  a  contribution  to  help  some 
cause  you  never  heard  of,  a  trustworthy,  re- 
liable organization  or  Is  the  money  going  to 
support  something  not  what  It  ai^>ears  to  be. 
Do  you  know  that  yovir  Congressman  can  and 
will  supply  you  with  a  list  of  organizations 
not  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  by 
which  you  can  check  such  requeste?  If  we 
are  going  to  adjust  to  constant  and  rapid 
change,  then  we  must  study  o\ir  candidates, 
their  standards,  and  their  records.  We  must 
be  informed  voters,  with  sensible  and  valid 
stendards  of  Judgment.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  universal  elfecte  of  change,  which  has 
been  going  on  all  of  our  lives.  Is  our  use, 
planning,  and  organization  of  our  own  time. 

How  much  time,  our  own,  and  that  of  our 
audience,  which  may  be  a  club,  a  class,  or 
our  next  door  neighbor,  do  we  waste  tell- 
ing some  one  how  much  we  have  to  do? 
Why  not  save  that  time  and  energy  to  put 
In  on  the  task  at  hand?  As  women,  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  talk;  which  could 
be  turned  into  energy  used  to  adjust  to  the 
change.  What  about  developing  some 
change  within  ourselves  which  could  be  use- 
fvU  to  us  in  accepting  this  age  of  change? 

1 .  We  could  be  more  accurate  In  our  state- 
ments, avoiding  the  use  of  such  terms  as. 
"I  imagine  she  wlU  do  so  and  so."  If  it  is 
not  an  estebllshed  fact,  dont  quote  it  as 
being  so.  Avoid  saying  "somebody  said  so 
and  so." 

2.  Stop  talking  about  how  much  we  have 
to  do.  and  get  at  doing  it. 

3.  Listen  when  the  other  person  is  talking. 

4.  Don't  Interrupt  a  {wrson  who  is  talking 
to  you  before  that  person  can  finish  a 
sentence. 

5.  Don't  start  a  sentence  and  then  wander 
all  over  a  whole  section  of  land  In  conversa- 
tion before  you  get  back,  if  you  do,  to  your 
original  statement. 

6.  Study  your  Job,  both  at  home  and  at 
your  place  of  business,  classroom,  or  office, 
and  the  time  allotted  to  each  phase  of  such 
Jobs. 

Here  is  a  bulletin  on  management  of  our 
time  as  home  makers.  Women  who  are  em- 
ployed In  addition  to  being  homemakers  have 
a  combined  Job.  Here  let  me  point  out  that 
whether  married  or  single  the  processes  of 
homemaking  are  involved  In  time  allot- 
ment. Whether  the  prefix  Is  Miss  or  Mrs. 
almost  every  woman  has  the  responsibility 
of  providing  and/or  managing  the  time 
needed  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for 
herself  and  for  those  persons  for  whom  she 
is  responsible.  Time  Is  the  element  most 
affected  by  this  age  of  rapid  change.  I  have 
here  60  copies  of  this  bulletin.  If  this  num- 
ber is  not  sufficient,  you  may  obteln  this  pub- 
lication at  the  office  of  your  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  or  you  may  write  to 
the  Texas  agrlcultxutd  extension  service  at 
A.  &  BC  University.  CoUege  Stetlon,  Tex.  An- 
other publication  which  I  studied  in  prep- 
aration for  this  talk  Is  published  by  the 
Hogg  Foundation  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
based  on  a  study  made  for  the  Texas  Federa- 
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tion  of  Business  and  Prcrfesslonal  Women's 
Clubs,  by  Dr.  Bemlce  MUbum  Moore,  Mrs. 
Burt  Kruger  Smith  and  CHenn  V.  Ramsey. 
This  bulletin  is  entitled  "Women  View  Their 
Working  World."  / 

On  page  6,  this  lnf(»matioa  Is  given:  One 
of  three  married  women  Is  employed.  Two 
out  of  three  have  chlldrea  under  18,  and  one 
out  of  four  has  a  preschool  yoimgster. 

On  page  9,  the  subject  of  split-level  edu- 
cation is  discussed — describing  how  the 
woman  who  did  not  go  to  college,  or  who 
married  before  she  finished  college  finds 
herself  needing  study  for  economic  reasons 
after  her  children  are  grown.  Here  is  the 
why  of  one  phase  of  continuing  education, 
such  as  we  are  doing  In  these  seminars. 

Another  man\ial  for  your  guidance  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  change  is  the  spo- 
cial  Issue  for  the  1963-94  program  of  the 
National  Buslnees  Women  magazine  of 
March  1963.  The  information  on  the  chang- 
ing role  of  women  Is  well  organized  In  this 
Issue,  especially  on  pages  14,  16,  16.  and  17 
where  personal  development  and  civic  par- 
ticipation are  set  forth  In  a  fundamental 
presentetlon  of  each  program  area.  Study 
these  pages,  and  figure  out  how  to  use  the 
ideas  and  themes  found  th^e,  as  a  person, 
and  as  a  citizen  who  faces  responsibility. 

One  point  not  often  recognized  or  empha- 
sized, I  would  call  to  your  attention,  which 
Is  that  single  women  have  homes,  and  re-< 
sponslbllities,  often  responsible  fen-  the  aging 
family  members'  care  and  seldom  credited 
with  what  they  «re  asked  to  do  for  family 
members,  young  or  old;  namely,  because 
usually  they  do  not  talk  about  their  respon- 
sibilities— nor  parade  them.  So  change, 
and  time  planning  affecte  us  all,  regardless 
of  civil,  Stete,  stete  of  development,  occupa- 
tion, financial  stettis,  or  home  reeponsibUl- 
ties.  I  caU  your  attention  to  page  31  In  the 
publication  "Women  View  Their  Working 
World,"  which  Is  a  thought-provoking  para- 
graph revealing  some  v«'y  unfair  attitudes 
of  the  employed  married  women  toward  the 
single  woman. 

In  summary.  I  repeat : 

Be  analjrtical,  be  accurate,  listen,  be  care- 
ful what  you  repeat  as  a  fact,  be  thought- 
ful and  do  your  own  thinking,  be  studious, 
be  cooperative  wlthofit  being  a  conformist 
or  a  stetus  seeker,  be  interested  in  all  ages 
of  persons,  be  aware  of  and  use  all  available 
reliable  resources  of  information,  be  the  best 
Individual  possible  as  a  family  member,  as 
an  employee,  or  an  employer,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen. 

With  the  present  emphasis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's planned  appointment  of  60  women 
to  key  Jobs  in  Oovemment.  we  must  all  be 
challenged  to  do  a  superb  Job,  asking  no 
favors  t>ecause  we  happen  to  be  women,  but 
delivering  reeulte  of  high  qtiality  whatever 
our  challenge  may  be,  changing  procedure, 
and  philosophy  when  it  Is  sensible  to  do 
so;  holding  on  to  our  priceless  heritage  as 
Texans  and  Americans.  Women  are  finding 
places  in  all  kinds  of  employment  because 
erf  competency.  The  President's  recent  ac- 
tion Is  recognition  of  women's  ability.  This 
recognition  has  been  earned,  ixot  given. 
Shortages  in  many  fitids  exist;  namely, 
teachers  and  nurses  as  two  examples.  The 
stetus  of  women  will  grow  and  endure.  To 
help  us  to  do  this,  I  leave  with  you  this 
salutetion  of  the  dawn,  from  the  Sanskrit. 
This  beautiful  challenge  was  read  to  me  first 
by  my  Virginia-bom  grandmother  when  I 
wis  a  little  girl  growing  up  on  a  west  Texas 
ranch.  This  Is  what  I  mean  by  holding  on 
to  the  eternal  verities,  because  these  words 
are  Just  as  applicable  today,  as  they  were 
the  day  they  were  written. 

"Listen  to  the  Salutetion  of  the  Dawn; 
Look  to  this  day. 
For  it  is  Life,  the  very  Life  of  Uf e 
In  Its  brief  course  lie  all  the  varieties  and 
realities  of  your  existence; 


The  bliss  of  growth 

The  story  of  action 

The  splendor  of  Beauty 

FcHT  yesterday  Is  but  a  dream  and  tomorrow 

onlf  a  Tlslen. 
But  Today  w^  lived  makes  every  yesterday 

a  dream  of  liai^>lness. 
And  every  tenwrrow  a  vision  of  hope 
Look  weU,  therefore,  to  this  day;  such  is 

the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn." 

— Vrou  the  SANSKxrr 
(The  ancient  literary  language  of  India) . 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  7. 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  freedom  In 
the  world  was.  In  my  estimation,  that 
outstanding  patriot  and  Philippine  na- 
tional hero,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country.  Rizal  was  one 
of  those  universal  men  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury who  excelled  in  eversrthing  he  did. 
He  was  apart  from  being  a  brilliant 
medical  doctor  and  ophthalmologist,  a 
novelist,  a  poet,  an  essayist,  a  historian, 
a  philosopher,  an  artist,  a  sculptcn*,  an 
anthropologist  and  ethnologist,  a  lin- 
guist, a  fencer,  world  traveler,  and  a  hu- 
manist, whose  life  and  works  and  deeds, 
crowded  into  the  short  span  of  35  years, 
were  consecrated  to  the  liberty  and  In- 
dependence 9t  his  country  and  people. 
He  was  executed  at  the  age  of  35  years 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
imder  whose  rule  the  Philippines  was 
governed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  De- 
cember 30,  1896.  He  was  bom  In  the 
little  town  of  Calamba,  Laguna.  55  kilo- 
meters from  Manila  on  June  19.  1861. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  paid  tribute 
to  this  enormously  talented  man  and 
?reat  patriot  by  joining  in  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  birth  of  Jose  RLzal 
on  June  19,  1961.  I  ask  your  support, 
and  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  in 
approving  a  special  commemorative 
stamp  to  be  Issued  by  the  Government 
In  the  "champion  of  liberty"  series. 
His  contributions  to  his  coimtry,  and  to 
humanity,  can  best  be  epitomized  by  the 
expression  "The  pen  Is  mightier  than 
the  sword."  His  pen  was  ever  pitted 
against  Injustice  and  race  prejudice,  and 
the  soimfiness  of  his  principles,  ex- 
pressed openly  at  great  i;>ersonal  dan- 
ger to  himself,  are  today  incorporated 
In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 


Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  a  Malayan  and  proved  that  peo- 
ple of  all  colors  and  races  could  do  what 
the  white  man  had  done  in  science,  arts, 
and  letters.  His  precocity  showed  at 
an  early  age.  He  learned  his  three  R's 
from  his  motho:  when  but  3  years  old  and 
at  the  age  of  8  wrote  his  first  poem. 
Before  he  was  15  years  old  he  had 
written  many  inspiring  poems,  some  of 
which  were  later  set  to  music.  One  of 
his  most  vivid  and  best  known  poems 
is  one  he  wrote  just  before  his  execu- 
tion, called  "Ultimo  Adios" — ^Last  Fare- 
well At  the  ace  of  18  he  won  prizes  In 
literature  and  poetry.  During  a  period 
in  his  exile  in  Dapitan  from  August  1892 
to  May  1893,  he  wrote  to  Father  Pas- 
tells: 

I  do  not  aspire  to  fame  or  glory:  I  do  not 
aim  at  rivaling  others  whose  conditions,  In- 
telligence, and  clrcumstences  are  different 
•  from  mine.  My  supreme  desire  Is  to  do 
what  I  can  for  my  country;  to  do  whatever 
Is  necessary.  I  have  received  a  little  learn- 
ing, and  this,  I  beUeve,  I  should  teach  to  my 
countrymen.  Others  more  fortunate  than  I 
may  scale  the  helghte  of  glory. 

Surely  this  great  man  lived  and  be- 
lieved In  the  philosophy  expressed  by  our 
late  beloved  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  urged  Americans  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you: 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

His  writings  when  living  In  Spain,  and 
later  In  other  countries,  made  him  a 
marked  man  for  the  firing  squad.  He 
discussed  his  views  on  race  equality  and 
denounced  the  practice  of  denying  the 
Filipinos  their  rightful  share  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  toll,  under  the  Spanish  re- 
gime, which  was  causing  them  to  lose  in- 
centive to  labor.  In  this  conn^tion,  he 
said: 

Man  Is  not  a  brute  *  *  *  he  Is  not  a 
machine;  his  object  Is  not  merely  to  produce^ 
•  •  •  man's  object  Is  not  to  satisfy  the* 
passions  of  another  man;  the  object  Is  to 
seek  happiness  for  himself  and  his  kind  by 
foUowlnig  the  road  of  progress  and  perfec- 
tion. 

An  essay  he  wrote  called  "Filiplnas 
Dentro  de  Cien  Anos " — ^The  Philippines 
A  Century  Hence — strong^  urged  such 
reforms  as  freedom  at  speech  and  ot  the 
press,  representation  In  the  Spanish  Cor- 
tes, establishment  of  the  merit  system  In 
the  civil  service,  and  a  halt  to  the  abuses 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  In 
the  ruling  Spanish  Government.  He  In- 
timated at  that  time  that  If  needed  re- 
forms were  not  forthcoming  the  Spanish 
Government  might  be  overthrown  and 
his  country  would  seek  help  from  the 
United  States.  In  another  essay  which 
he  addressed  to  a  group  of  womMi  in  his 
country  who  were  planning  to  open  a 
school  for  wcxnen  and  children  he  ex- 
horted them  to  teach  their  children  to  be 
fearless  and  brave  and  not  to  join  in 
blind  worship  or  blind  obedience  to  for- 
eign masters.  In  another  novel,  "El  Fili- 
busterismo,"  published  In  Belgium  in 
1891,  he  caUs  upon  youth  to  consecrate 
their  lives  and  their  energies  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  native  land  and  to  be  pure 
and  spotless  so  that  they  would  be 
.worthy  sacrifices  for  so  worthy  a  cause 
as  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
native  land. 
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Despite  the  tuct  his  medical  practice 
was  becomixis  lu  cratlve.  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue— at  great  flnanftlal  and  personal 
sacrlflce  to  hlau  ell — ^hls  unceasing  fight 
for  Justiee  and  t  reedom  and  liberation  of 
his  country  fr  xn  Spanish  rule.  He 
openly  organize  1  an  association  called 
La  Uga  FUlplzu.  on  July  3,  1892.  a  few 
days  after  his  lecond  return  from  Eu- 
rope. Its  alms  were  to  concretize  the 
formatkm  of  th(  national  community,  to 
encourage  eduiatlon,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  to  i  snder  mutual  protection 
from  want  and  necessity,  and  to  provide 
"defense  agalnjt  all  violence  and  in- 
justice." Four  c  ays  later  he  was  arrested 
and  exiled  to  E  apitan  on  the  Island  of 
Mindanao,  where  he  remained  4  years. 
While  there,  ho  irever.  this  Indefatigable 
patriot  established  a  hospital,  a  school, 
a  water  system.  Jid  helped  the  poor  fish- 
ermen improve  iieir  methods  of  catch- 
ing fish  and  fa  -mers  to  Improve  tech- 
niques In  farmii  ig. 

In  essence,  .  ose  Rizal  taught  that 
people  cannot  11  e  a  moral  life  if  they  are 
compelled  to  Il>re  imder  circumstances 
and  Institutions  or  governments  which 
brutalize,  comii  t,  and  degrade.  He  felt 
It  was  useless  to  expect  political  morality 
where  social  an  angements  and  customs 
txake  eorrupticH .  pn^table  and  respect- 
able. It  was  fu  Ule,  he  said,  to  demand 
diligence  and  in  dustry  when  no  one  can 
be  assured  of  tte  fruits  of  his  labor.  It 
Is  ridiculous  to  expect  spiritual  uplift- 
ment  where  re  igion  serves  Uf  burden, 
rather  then  Uberate,  the  human  soul. 
The  true  measu  re  of  the  peoples'  capa- 
bilities is  the  pe  rf  ormance  by  them  In  a 
condition  of  aatlonal  independence, 
when  failure  or  success  Is  proof  of  their 
abilities.  Rizal  felt  that  freedom  Is  not 
Just  physical  tut  moral  as  well,  and 
moral  liberty  niquires  not  only  that  a 
man  must  reqx  ct  the  dignity  of  anoth- 
er,  but  that  the  other  must  first  possess 
dignity. 

The  National  Cultural  Shrine  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory for  Rizal's  irorks  and  other  Filipino 
culture,  so  tha  it  may  be  worthy  of 
him — Rizal — "w  lo  gave  his  people 
dignity  and  hoi  or  that  they  may  have 
their  rightful  pi  ace  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  wcM-1 1." 

Dr.  Jose  Rlza  achieved  his  greatness 
by  personal  exs  mple  in  following  seven 
basic  tenets  of  1  vlng.  I  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate today  to  summarize  them:  First, 
a  man  must  live  with  a  purpose  in  life — 
the  purpose  of  <  olng  good  for  others,  of 
deriving  one's  own  happiness  by  bring- 
ing happiness  t<  >  others.  Dr.  Jose  Rizal 
not  (mly  lived  f i «  the  welfare  of  others, 
but  died  for  hit  fellow  man;  second,  a 
man  must  educi  te  himself  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  abi  ities;  third,  a  man  must 
se^  the  truth  ai  id  live  by  it  Rizal  truly 
followed  Chrisrs  tftu&ttng  "Yc  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  set 


you  free."  In  his  untiring  pursuit  of 
further  education,  he  studied  22  lan- 
guages because  he  wanted  to  read  what 
the  greatest  minds  in  all  languages  had 
to  offer.  While  known  as  the  "best' 
opthalmologlst  in  all  Asia"  he  was  ac- 
tually appreciated  more  as  a  scientist  in 
Germany.  France,  and  England  for  his 
other  contributions  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences; foxirth,  he  felt  that  a  man  must 
have  a  religion  and  be  guided  by  It.  He 
told  Father  Pastells.  his  confidant  at  one 
time,  "To  doubt  the  existence  of  Gkxl 
would  be  to  doubt  my  own  conscience, 
and.  therefore,  to  doubt  everything. 
And  then  why  should  one  live?"  PHfth, 
a  man  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
his  time,  Rizal  felt,  because  time  was  the 
essence  of  life.  To  this  end  he  devel- 
oped methodical  habits  so  as  to  conserve 
precious  minutes  for  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors; sixth,  a  man  must  lead  a  clean 
moral  life,  he  stated,  and  Rizal  was  re- 
nowned as  a  stickler  for  truth  and  In- 
tegrity. One  time  he  wrote  to  a  publish- 
er, "Take  care  not  to  insert  exaggeration 
nor  lies,  nor  low,  nor  unworthy  language. 
We  can  win  our  cause  by  speaking  the 
truth,  because  right  and  justice  are  on 
our  side";  seventh,  one  must  have  the 
courage  to  Uve  by  his  own  convictions, 
was  another  of  Rizal's  basic  principles, 
and  although  it  ultimately  meant  his 
death,  he  abided  by  this  without  any 
compromise  until  his  execution.  On 
that  fateful  day  of  December  30,  1896, 
Dr.  Jose  Rizal  walked  with  perfect  calm 
to  the  firing  line — ^the  only  heroic  and 
gallant  figure  amongst  all  present  at  the 
sordid  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii  declared  June 
17  to  25,  1961,  "Rizal  Weeks,"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  this  great  martyr,  and  In 
recognition  of  humanity's  acceptance  of 
this  Philippine  patriot  not  only  for  his 
talents,  his  valor,  the  affection,  and  es- 
teem of  his  countrymen,  his  work  to 
bring  about  material  and  moral  better- 
ment of  his  race  or  his  country,  but  for 
the  unfiinchlng  example  he  personally 
set  for  himself  to  serve  all  of  the  under- 
privileged, downtrodden,  and  unen- 
lightened and  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world.  Yes,  the  life  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal 
carries  a  message  to  the  whole  world. 
We  can  help  to  spread  this  message  by 
putting  his  picture  on  one  of  our  com- 
memorative postage  stamps. 


RKCORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congkzssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raynoond  F.  Noyee  in  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  recelTed  for  subscrlptlonB  to  the 
RccoBs  at  flJM  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  I  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  8  cents).  Also,  orders  from  llem- 
betB  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rboobo  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS   RELATIVB   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
^DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  csUmats  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congrees  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estUnates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hovise,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  35,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conomlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoro. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  (or  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  OotfoaxHioirAX.  Rxcobo.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UB.  Code.  tlUe  44.  see.  186.  p.  1943). 
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HON.  COaiPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

•r   BAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVE8 
Tueedav,  April  7,  1964 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  SpecLker.  last  week, 

r.  Wm.  T.  Nordeen.  g^ieral  manaerer 
Ipt  NorUiem  Lights,  Inc.,  of  Sandpoint, 
lldaho,  addressed  the  members  of  the 

)rthwest  Public  Power  Associatim  at 
tttielr  convention  held  In  Spokane,  Wash.  ^ 
ion  Ai»-fl  1.  2,  and  3. 1964. 

The  service  area  of  Northern  Lights, 
ithe  first  cooperative  to  receive  an  REA 
iloan  west  of  the  Misatssippi  River,  is  a 
iland  of  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  and  river 
i  valleys. 

His  remarks  are  most  pertinent  and 
Sunder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
'text  of  Mr.  Nordeen's  address  follows: 
Increased  Salkb  and   CoMMUNrrT  Develop- 
ment Means  Success 
(By  Wm.  T.  Nordaen) 

Fellow  members  of  the  eleotrical  utility 
Industry,  I  would  also  like  to  welcome  you 
to  the  Inland  Empire.  We  hope  you  have 
bad  an  enjoyable  stay  and  we  want  you  to 
come  back  and  see  more  of  our  beautiful 
area  Including  northeastern  Washington, 
northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana.  Gus 
Norwood  has  asked  me  to  teU  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  area  and  some  of  the  things  we 
are  doing  at  Northern  Lights. 

Norttiem  Lights,  with  headquarters  in 
Sandpotnt,  Idaho,  which  Is  located  on  l}eau- 
tifiii  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  is  a  trlstate,  cus- 
tomer owned,  REA  financed  cooperative  serv- 
ing residents  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Mon>. 
tana,  and  British  Columbia.  We  received 
the  first  REA  loan  of  any  cooperative  located 
west  of  the  Mlsalsslppl  River. 

The  service  area  of  Northern  Lights  Is  a 
i  land  of  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  and  river  val- 
,  leys.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  unexcelled 
;  In  this  area  commonly  called  "the  Bmarald 
Empire."  You  can  bag  elk,  deer,  grouse, 
[pheasants,  ducks,  geese,  or  rabbits.  This  is 
;the  home  of  the  large-mouth  bass,  the  Blue- 
[back  or  Sliver,  the  Cutthroat,  Rainbow, 
Brook,  and  Brown  trout.  You  are  allowed 
[to  bluebacks  a  day.  Crappie.  pereh,  and 
^blue  gills  are  everywhere.  Kamloops  trout 
from  Lake  Pend  Oreille  are  caught  up  to 
kS7  pounds  and  Maklnaw  Trout  in  Priest 
J  Lake  run  over  50  pounds.  Our  agricultural 
tyursults  Include  cattle,  dairy  farming,  and 
Ibaf  and  grain.  Our  companion  agricultural 
I  pursuit  is  tree  farming.  We  mainly  kave 
[as  an  economic  base:   (1)  lvimb«-,  (2)  farm- 

ig,  and  (3)  tourism. 

In  recent  years  our  ecoaoanlc  base  has  not 
[been  adequate  to  furnish  Jobs  to  ovr  young 
1  people.  They  have  had  to  go  to  other  areas 
[to  seek   employment.     Many   people  In  our 

ervlce  area  are  giving  thovght  to  improve- 
l^ment  In  our  economic  and  social  life.  Oreat- 
Lest  opportunities  appear  In  agriculture,  in 
plumber  products,  and  in  tourism.  Mining 
> could  develop  over  the  years. 

Northern  Lights  furnishes  the  main  energy 
tbase  in  our  service  area.     Of  course.  In  the 
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cities  Investor  owned  utUlttes  such  as  Pa- 
clflc  Power  ft  Ui^t.  Montana  Power,  and 
the  Waahiagton  Water  Power  Co..  aloog  with 
the  cltf  of  BoaacBB  Perry,  fumtsh  the  energf 
base.  Northern  T  Ightn  serves  the  areas  that 
the  othecs  fanneriy  did  not  wish  to  serve. 
We  have  brou^t  the  energy  base  to  the  rural 
areas  over  the  laai  38  years.  The  par«eat 
of  rural  customers  who  now  receive  eleotric- 
ity  has  increased  from  5  pencent  to  over 
99   percent. 

In  addition  to  setUng  electricity  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  with  only  three  consumers  per 
mile  of  line  In  a  heavily  wooded  area,  with 
expensive  rights-of-way  to  maintain.  North- 
em  Lights  has  felt  an  obligation  to  its  maai- 
bers  to  take  part  in  improving  the  eoonoB&lc 
base  of  the  area.  We  belong  to  seven  ohaai- 
bers  of  ceaunerce.  Our  employees  partloi- 
pate  in  civic  and  social  activities  as  do  aU 
utility  employees. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  recent  years  has  set  up  a  Rural  Areas 
Development  Seotion.  This  departmacit  has 
been  very  helpful  to  us  and  to  our  comaiu- 
nltles  in  their  efforts  to  improve  economic 
conditions.  A  few  -of  the  activities  of  North- 
ern Lights  in  rural  area  development  In- 
clude: (1)  construction  of  a  line  to  serve 
the  Schweitzer  Basin  Ski  Deveiopmeot  which 
Is  located  only  a  few  miles  from  Sandpoint. 
Idaho;  (2)  canstruotlon  of  21  miles  of  powar- 
llne  to  the  beautUvl  Yaak  Valley  in  western 
Montana;  (3)  last  year  we  were  able  to  help 
a  large  sawmMl  in  western  Montana  get 
needed  workhig  capttal.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss these  items  tn  a  little  more  detaH. 

The  Schweitzer  Basin  ski  developoaent  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  conununlty  oo- 
operation.  Ltunber  and  timber  products 
have  generally  been  the  leading  industry  in 
our  service  area.  The  lumber  ind«utry  has 
been  in  poor  health  for  years  smd  as  you 
know,  employment  is  often  seasonal.  Doe  to 
our  short  toxuist  seasc«i,  employment  in  serv- 
ice trades  is  low  in  the  winter.  Our  area 
receives  little  of  the  Canadian  tourist  dollar 
any  more  due  to  their  governmental  policies. 

Several  years  ago,  Bonner  County,  aloog 
with  other  north  Idaho  counties,  was  desig- 
nated a  redevelopment  area  eligible  for  ARA 
loans.  A  countywide  development  commit- 
tee was  established  of  which  Northern  Lights 
was  a  member.  An  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  the  county  was  com- 
pleted and  approved.  This  program  analyzed 
factors  basic  to  economic  growth  and  eco- 
nomic potentials  along  with  a  program  for 
action  for  creating  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. After  a  well-known  ski  area  con- 
sultant found  that  the  Schweltser  area  was 
superior  to  others  in  the  Northwest,  the  task 
force  committee  went  ahead  with  the  Job  of 
financing  the  project.  Tills  was  done 
through  a  $320,000  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration loan,  a  $75,000  Small  Business 
Administration  loan,  and  through  local  in- 
vestors including  Northern  Lights  and  our 
employees.  Also  the  road  was  built  by  local 
contractors  in  return  for  stock  in  the  project. 
The  total  investment  now  is  about  $560,000. 

Facilities  at  Schweitzer  include  a  mile-long 
Rlblet  double-chair  lift,  a  rope  tow.  a  1,300- 
foot  T-bar,  a  9-mlle  easy-grade  access  road, 
a  three-story  30-  by  140-foot  day  lodge,  and 
a  500-car  parking  lot.  Schweitaer  has  been 
a  success  from  the  start.  Dally  crowds  of 
2,500  to  3,500  are  common  on  weekends.  The 
large  volume  of  crisp  snow,  the  beautiful 
setting  and  the  unlimited  area  for  expansion 
make  Schweitzer  a  real  hit  among  Northwest 
skiers.      Forty-three    are    employed    at    the 


I 
basin.    The  project  has  already  bettered  the 
economic  Itfe  of  the  area  and  it  has  just 
started  to  develop. 

S<diwiaitz«-  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sandpoint  which  is  served  electrically 
by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  Early  last 
fall  we  were  aeked  to  supply  power  to 
SohweltKer  and  within  60  days  we  had  IniUt 
a  three-phase,  13.e00-volt,  6-mtte  Une  up  to 
Schweitzer  through  pretty  nigged  terrahi  at 
a  cost  at  $M,Oeo  including  tree  clearteg.  Our 
powerload  Is  290  kilowatts  at  the  eleetrloally 
heated  16dge  and  200  homepowsr  for  the 
three  tows.  We  are  looking  ahead  to  Hlomi- 
nating  the  slopes  for  night  skiing  Uils  year. 
Power  bills  now  run  abo«t  $7jD00  a  year. 
We  eicpeot  lAie  powerloads  to  triple  this  yecu- 
since  a  54-unit  apartment  house,  an  18-unlft 
dormitory,  plxis  two  more  ctialr  lifts  are 
planned.  On  March  1.  1984.  Schweitzer  was 
officlaUy  dedicated  by  WiHlam  L.  Batt,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration: Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle;  Rep- 
resentative Compton  White  and  Spokane 
Mayor  Neal  R.  Fossen  assisted  by  Miss  Sand- 
point.  Miss  Spokane,  and  Miss  Idaho,  fei 
Sandpoint  our  merchants  have  two  periods 
of  inoreased  sales:  Chrlstoaas  and  sumnMr- 
tlme.  With  Schweitzer  Basin  retail  sales  ^ 
pick  up  In  the  winter  also.  Therefore.  ' 
Schweitzer  Basin  has  added  the  third  Christ- 
mas along  Main  Street. 

Another  project  that  is  keeping  us  busy 
is  SKtenslon  of  power  up  the  Yaak  Valley. 
About  11/^  years  ago  we  received  an  lnq«dry 
from  a  prospective  power  oustomer  up  the 
Yaak  Valley  in  norUiwestem  Montana.  We 
made  an  investlgatloa  and  found  VtxaX  this 
beautiful.  47-mlle-long  valley  had  some  70 
fannilias.  a  VS.  Vanet  Service  ranger  sta- 
tion, and  a  large  sawmill,  all  hungry  for 
electric  power.  The  nearest  source  of  high- 
ley  from  this  source  of  power  at  Troy,  Moni;., 
would  mean  a  tresaeadous  invsstnaeot.  Also, 
slnoe  the  valley  is  hs«vUy  f(xested.  the  clear- 
ing of  a  40-foot  rlght-ofway  would  be  very 
expeoeive  (over  $2,000  per  mfle  in  oiearing 
ooets). 

It  Ijecame  increasingly  dear  that  power 
service  eould  be  provided  tf  we  could  use  the 
existing  telephone  right-of-way  of  the  Gen- 
eral Telephone  Co.  and  if  the  Bonnevlfle 
Power  Administration  would  construct  a 
substation  on  their  115,000-volt  transmis- 
sion line  which  crosses  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley. 

A  conference  was  arranged  with  the  Gen- 
eral Telephone  Co.  and  they  agreed  to  share 
their  right-of-way  if  Norttnem  Lights  would 
provide  a  crossarm  on  each  pole  of  the  new 
powerllne  for  telephone  use.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  this  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out. 

After  a  feasibility  study,  Mr.  Charles  Luce, 
of  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  agreed 
to  provide  the  new  Yaak  substation  at  the 
point  where  their  115,000-volt  line  crossed 
the  Yaak  Valley  Road  near  U.S.  Highway 
No.  2. 

The  next  step  was  to  secure  transfer  of 
the  rights-of-way  and  to  arrange  for  con- 
struction funds  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  Engineering  was  start- 
ed in  the  spring  of  last  year  followed  by  tree- 
clearing  crews.  The  construction  program 
for  1963  included  21  miles  of  line  to  serve 
30  families,  the  Lelghty  Sawmill,  and  the 
Sylvanite  Ranger  Station. 

This  coming  of  power  to  the  Yaak  was 
celebrated  at  a  dedication  sponsored  by  the 
Troy,  Mont.,  Business  and  Professional  Men's 
Club  on  October  10.    Over  140  persons  from 
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electrical  utility  brings  the  all- 
base  to  an  area  and  to  its 
actually  have  a  basic  Interest 
communities  we  serve  not  only  in  their 
but  in  all  phases  of  the  eco- 
he  area, 
this  energy  base  to  our  con- 
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upon  good  management  and  in 
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We  are  often  regarded  as  a  natiiral  monop- 
oly. We  still  have  competition,  however. 
We  are  constantly  competing  with  nat\u-al 
gas,  bottled  gas.  oil,  coal,  and  wood.  One 
large  Item  at  competition  overlooked  many 
times  is  competition  for  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar. If  our  ciistomer  is  to  iise  electricity,  he 
must  spend  money  for  adequate  wiring,  for 
appliances,  and  for  power.  How  much  of 
this  money  Ls  going  for  these  items  compared 
to  other  p>ossible  uses  for  his  money?  We 
must  make  our  service  attractive  and  de- 
sirable in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer.  We 
must  create  desire  for  our  customers  to  use 
this  wonderful  product  we  sell. 

The  fuller  use  of  electricity  by  our  cus- 
tomers and  our  prospective  customers  and 
methods  to  increase  this  usage  In  a  method 
profitable  to  both  the  utility  and  the  user, 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  not  only  manage- 
ment but  our  policymakers  as  well.  My 
opinion  has  always  been  that  a  pales  pro- 
gram must  be  an  all-Inclusive  thing.  It 
must  be  dovetailed  with  the  policies  of  the 
utility  and  when  policies  are  established, 
their  effect  on  power  usage  and  sales  must 
be  measured.  Customer  service  policies  and 
rates  have  an  Important  effect  on  the  sales 
of  a  utility.  Some  utilities  have  penalty 
rates  for  electric  heat  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  oil  and  gas  companies.  Employee  or 
personnel  policies  also  affect  sales.  I  have 
always  felt  that  all  employees  must  have 
knowledge  of  the  concept  of  expansion 
through  increased  sales  to  be  effective  rep- 
resentatives of  our  utility,  and  we  must  stim- 
ulate them.  It  is  not  easy  to  instill  sales 
enthusiasm  in  all  employees,  but  we  should 
never   give    us    trying 

Quite  often  a  utility  will  have  great  suc- 
cess with  one  type  of  sales  program.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  program  that  is  a  world 
beater  in  one  utility  may  fall  flat  in  an- 
other. A  certain  sales  organization  may  be 
very  effective  In  one  area  and  this  same 
organization  would  not  be  successful  in  an- 
other area.  A  few  items  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  power  use  program  are:  (1) 
What  is  the  natiire  of  the  customers,  are  they 
in  a  rural  or  urban  area  or  a  combination 
of  l>oth?  (2)  What  is  the  size  of  the  family 
group?  What  is  the  average  age  of  parents? 
(3)  What  is  the  average  Income  of  the  fam- 
ily and  what  are  family  occupations?  (4) 
What  Is  the  availability  of  electrical  con- 
tractors and  appliance  dealers,  and  how 
active  are  they  in  creating  new  business? 
(5)  What  percent  of  homes  are  new  and /or 
modern?  (6)  What  publicity  mediums  are 
available,  such  as  radio,  TV,  and  newspapers, 
and  what  Is  their  coverage  over  the  utility 
service  area?  (7)  What  credit  is  available 
in  the  area?  and  (8)  What  is  the  capacity 
of  the  distribution  system  and  what  re- 
building is  necessary?  These  are  a  few  of 
many  items  that  must  be  considered  In  de- 
veloping a  p>ower  use  program. 

Northern  Lights  has  adopted  a  vigorous 
power  use  program  during  the  past  several 
years.  We  make  it  easy  for  our  consumers  to 
use  electricity.  Are  you  doing  the  same? 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  if  our  utility  is  to 
keep  rates  at  their  present  level,  we  must 
encourage  more  electrical  usage  among  pres- 
ent and  prospective  members. 

Northern  Lights  operates  in  an  area  main- 
ly dependent  on  the  lumber  business.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  have  been  very  depressed  In 
the  past  few  years.  Farming  in  oiu*  area  is 
confined  mainly  to  dairy  herds  and  some 
cattle  ranches.  Farms  generally  are  not 
large  and  yearly  we  find  fewer  farm  families 
living  in  oxir  service  area.  Also,  the  aver- 
age farm  family  Is  small  and  the  owners  are 
generally  middle  aged  or  older.  Most  of  the 
young  people  raised  on  farms  have  left  our 
area  to  seek  employment  in  urban  centers. 

For  3  years,  each  year  we  have  conducted  a 
special  promotional  program.  In  addition  to 
these  special  programs,  we  have  certain  regu- 
lar programs  including  (1)  sale  of  quick- 
recover,  52-gallon  water  heaters  at  cost;    (2) 


gift  of  200-ampere  swltchboxes  if  a  consumer 
adds  two  maJcM-  appliances  and/or  electric 
heat;  (3)  an  active  section  V  loan  program 
financing  appliances  and  installation  of  elec- 
trical equipment  including  electric  heat. 
Oiu-  programs  the  last  3  years  have  been: 
( 1 )  an  employee  bonus  plan  where  each  em- 
ployee received  a  bonus  of  $10  for  each  major 
appliance  sold  and  $2  a  kilowatt  for  electric 
heat  Installed;  (2)  a  boniu  of  $100  worth  of 
free  electricity  to  all  consumers  who  added 
at  least  10  kilowatts  of  permanent  electric 
heat;  and  (3)  a  program  which  gives  1  year 
free  mercury  vapor  yard  lighting  for  those 
consumers  who  add  at  least  10  kilowatts  of 
electric  heat. 

We  have  two  new  electrically  heated 
schools  In  Idaho  and  Montana.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  we  got  these  loads  was  our 
extrcnncly  uttr.active  rate. 

Recently  we  had  conferences  with  US. 
Forest  Service  officials  from  our  area  and 
from  their  Missoula  area  headquarters.  As 
a  result  of  these  meetings,  we  are  now  con- 
necting two  new  ranger  headquarters  that 
will  be  all  electric  including  heat.  Without 
electric  heat  the  load  would  be  about  40 
kilowatts,  but  with  electric  heat  the  con- 
nected load  will  be  about  400  kilowatts. 

I  have  often  been  asked.  "Do  these  power- 
use  programs  help  a  utility  economically?" 
I  believe  they  do.  In  1960  we  had  no  revenue 
increase  over  1959;  however.  In  1961.  our 
revenue  increase  was  $16,000;  in  1962  the  in- 
crease was  $52,000;  and  in  1963  $47,000.  Our 
annual  net  margin  In  3  years  has  tripled. 

Our  excuse  for  existence  is  the  service 
we  render  to  our  customers.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  we  must  constantly  do  a  better  job 
for  our  consumers.  This  means  Increased 
sales  effort.  Lets  all  adopt  the  policy  of 
making  it  easy  for  our  cons\uners  to  use  more 
and  more  electricity. 

Thank  you. 


Part-Time  Brain  Hunt  in  Princeton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  attractive  to  the  professors 
of  our  country.  As  a  case  in  point  some 
professors  of  political  science  are  work- 
ing with  us  on  the  minority  stafiBng 
problem  In  Congress  and  making  a  sig- 
niflcant  contribution. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
I  include  the  following  story  from  the 
New  York  Times,  February  20,  1964.  In 
the  Record : 

Thx  Pakt-Timx   Brain   Hunt  in  Princeton 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  20. — Every  Presi- 
dent since  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  find  and  keep 
enough  talent  to  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  President  Johnson  is  now  go- 
ing through   the  same  routine. 

His  answer  to  the  problem  has  been  to 
appoint  a  distinguished  historian,  Dr.  Eric 
F.  Ooldman,  of  Princeton,  to  serve  as  s 
part-time  consultant  to  assure  a  flow  of  fresh 
minds  and  Ideas  to  Washington,  and  Dr. 
Goldman  is  now  calling  for  ideas. 

One  idea  that  might  be  considered  Is  th&t 
this  whole  project  la  too  serious  and  im- 
portant to  be  handled  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Dr.  Goldman  will  go  on  teaching  and  writing 


and  running  a  television  program,  and  serve 
the  President  on  the  side.  Tills  is  as  good 
as  Illustration  as  any  of  what's  wrong  with 
the  whole  program  of  recruiting  talent  for 
the  public  service. 

The  Foreign  Service  and  the  Civil  Service 
do  some  recruiting,  and  the  armed  services 
put  some  recruiting  jingles  on  the  radio, 
but  every  large  corporation  and  ever  major 
professional  football  and  baseball  organiza- 
tion in  America  scouts  the  available  talent 
more  carefully  than  the  Federal  Government. 

A   TAIfNT   aOSTXR? 

One  result,  for  example,  is  that  President 
Johnson  has  just  assigned  Sargent  Shriver 
to  command  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States  in  addition  to  running  the  Peace 
Corps  overseas,  which  Is  even  sillier  than 
expecting  Dr.  Goldman  to  mobilize  the  brains 
of  the  country  In  his  speue  time. 

This  is  an  Immense  job.  It  involves,  for 
example,  a  serious  review  of  the  antiquated 
conflict-of-interest  laws,  which  are  a  major 
barrier  to  the  recruitment  of  talented  men 
and  women.  It  involves  reviewing  with  the 
universities  their  rules  which  force  faculty 
members  to  chose  between  serving  the  coun- 
try and  losing  their  job  security  or  tenure 
after  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Beyond  this,  it  probably  means  compiling 
a  national  roster  of  talented  men  and  women 
who  have  special  qtiallties  of  character  and 
mind  and  certain  language  or  administrative 
skills  that  might  be  made  available  to  the 
public   service. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  now  able,  for 
example,  to  run  millions  of  selective  service 
cards  through  a  computer  and  find  out  in  a 
few  minutes  where  there  U  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  can  take  apart  a  jet  engine  or  speak 
Swahill.  But  it  has  no  comparable  way  of 
knowing  who  has  the  special  talents  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  oivlllan  departments  of  the 
Government  at  home  and  overseas. 

One  result  of  this  Is  that  a  great  many 
tcJented  men  and  women  In  America  are 
never  even  considered  for  the  public  service, 
partly  because  they  are  too  modest  to  come 
forward  on  their  own.  and  partly  because 
they  would  not  know  how  to  apply  if  they 
wanted  to. 

Top  jobs  are  now  filled  primarily  because 
somebody  In  the  Government,  knowing  of  a 
vacancy,  suggests  somebody  elswhe  knows  ch- 
has  heard  about.  Or  the  national  commit- 
tees of  the  two  parties,  always  on  the  hunt 
for  jobs,  suggest  the  names  of  some  devoted 
and  defeated  candidate,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  competent. 

Dr.  Goldman's  operation  can  help  enlarge 
the  list  of  talented  potential  public  servants. 
It  can  help  mobilize  Ideas  in  the  Intellectual 
community  of  the  Nation,  and,  as  Robert 
Sherwood  and  Archibald  MacLeish  did  tor 
Rooeevelt,  Improve  the  quality  of  presiden- 
tial speeches,  but  this  Is  not  likely  to  touch 
the  larger  pool  at  talent  in  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture,  whose  abilities  might  prove 
highly  useful  to  the  Government  service. 

THE   STATE   PROBLEM 

This  larger  job  probably  cannot  be  done 
without  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States.  Each  Governor, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  mayors,  the  law- 
yers, the  editors,  and  the  teachers  of  his 
State,  could  put  together  a  roster  of  talented 
men  and  women  in  his  own  State,  complete 
with  a  record  of  experience  and  skills,  and 
this  In  turn  could  be  a  starting  point  in  the 
effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Statec  as  well  as  In  the  Nation. 

The  bar  association  now  helps  the  Presi- 
dent In  screening  appointments  to  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Mr.  Johnson  has  recently 
been  searching  for  ways  of  getting  slmlltLr 
help  in  finding  talented  appointees  for  the 
regulatory  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  be  Is 
looking  for  60  talented  women  to  take  top 
jobs  in  Washington,  but  all  this  is  more  than 
one  busy  professor  can  help  tackle  at  Prince- 
ton In  his  spare  time. 


Air  Captain's  Letters  Say  Yietnamese  War 
Is  Unfair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  ZN9IANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
my  district,  relative  to  a  story  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Indianapolis  News  on 
March  28,  1964.  "Hiis  story  relates  to 
letters  received  by  the  family  of  Capt. 
Edwin  G.  Shank,  Jr.,  of  Winamac,  Ind., 
and  the  experiences  that  he  has  had  as 
a  member  of  the  TJB.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  Captain  Shank  was  killed  on 
a  strafing  run.  It  was  announced  by  the 
Air  Force  about  2  weeks  ago.  He  left 
a  widow  and  four  children,  the  youngest 
being  only  6  weeks  old,  whom  the  captain 
had  never  seen.  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
tents of  these  letters  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Congress.  I  am  likewise  sure 
that  some  will  be  shocked  by  the  infor- 
mation that  they  relate.  With  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  submit  this  article 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  for  printing 
in  the  Recoro: 

Killed    in   Action:    Am    Captains    Letters 
Sat  Vietnamese  War  Is  Unfair 

Winamac. — The  letters  were  from  an  Air 
Force  captain  stationed  In  South  Vietnam: 
A  University  of  Notre  Dame  graduate  who 
previously  had  piloted  0-124  cargo  planes  for 
Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

"I'm  over  here  to  do  the  best  job  j>os6lble 
for  my  country,"  said  the  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 20  from  Capt.  Edwin  G.  Shank,  Jr.  "Yet, 
my  country  will  do  nothing  for  me,  or  for  any 
T>f  my  buddies  or  even  for  itself. 

"I  have  never  been  so  lonely,  unhappy,  dis- 
appointed or  frustrated  In  my  whole  life." 
said  the  letter  to  his  wife.  Connie,  describing 
the  "imfalr"  war  being  fought  with  Corn- 
mimist  guerrillas. 

The  Air  Force  announced  Tuesday  that 
Shank,  who  was  shipped  to  Vietnam  last 
September,  and  a  Vietnamese  student  were 
killed  while  on  a  strafing  run. 

Shank  was  the  father  of  4  children — the 
youngest,  a  6-week-old  daughter  whom  he 
had  never  seen. 

His  father.  E.  G.  Shank,  cashier  of  First 
Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  here,  has  discloeed 
the  contents  of  some  of  his  son's  letters. 

"I  can  say  these  things  now,"  said  the  elder 
Shank,  "because  I  can't  hurt  him  •  •  •  he 
stated  In  many  a  letter  that  we  were  losing 
the  war  already." 

The  younger  Shank,  28,  a  1959  archl- 
tecturil  engineering  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame,  had  flown  more  than  80  missions  in 
single-engine  T-28  trainers  since  being  as- 
signed to  the  small  airfield  In  the  Mekong 
Delta. 

Technically,  American  pilots  are  "instruc- 
tors," and  the  Vietnamese  riding  in  the  back 
of  the  two-seat  Wcwld  War  II  vintage  planes 
are  the  pilots. 

"I'll  bet  that  anyone  you  talk  to  does  not 
know  that  American  pilots  fight  the  war," 
one  letter  said. 
It  went  on: 

"We — me  and  my  buddies — do  evea-ythlng. 
The  Vietnamese  [students]  that  we  have  on 
board  are  airmen  basics.  They  know  less 
about  flying  than  Bart  (Shank's  6-year-old 
son).  The  only  reason  that  they  are  on  board 
Is  in  case  we  crash,  there  Is  one  American 
(adviser)  and  one  Vietnamese  (student). 

"They're  stupid.  Ignorant,  sacrificial  lambs. 
They  are  a  menace  to  have  on  board." 


The  Air  Force  notification  of  death  read: 
"After  his  third  pass  on  the  target  his  plane 
was  seen  to  crash.  There  was  evidence  of 
hostile  fire  In  the  crash  area." 

Said  the  elder  Shank:  "He  stated  before 
that  ground  fire  was  being  controlled  by  radar 
•  •  •  the  boys  didn't  have  much  of  a  chance." 

And  In  another  letter  home:  "Bernle  (an- 
other flier )  was  going  In  on  his  seventh  straf- 
ing pass  and  never  came  out  of  it.  Don't 
know  what  happened,  whether  he  got  shot  or 
his  controls  shot  out.  That  was  two  air- 
planes In  2  days.    Klnda  shook  us  up. 

"Not  only  that,  the  B-ae's  have  been 
grounded  since  Monday,  because  the  wings 
came  off.  After  the  last  (T-28)  crash,  the 
whole  U.S.  Air  Force  is  down  to  six  airplanes. 
Six  airplanes.     Might  as  weU  be  none." 

And  later:  "Rumor  now  Ls  that  the  B-26's 
will  fly  again,  only  with  greater  restrictions. 
If  I  lose  another  friend  because  of  that 
old  airplane,  I'm  going  to  start  v^rltlng  let- 
ters to  Charley  Halleck.  Poor  B-26  jocks 
are  really  shook.     That  airplane  Is  a  klUer." 

The  elder  Shank:  "He  had  3  Air  Med- 
als. 1  for  every  25  missions,  but  he'd  trade 
the  whole  bag  of  tricks  to  come  home  and  see 
his  family.  He  said  he'd  come  in  so  dog  tired 
•  •  •  many  a  day  they  had  four  missions. 

"What  Is  true  for  this  boy  Is  true  for  the 
remainder  of  the  boys  In  the  squadron." 

The  letter:  "I  love  America.  ICy  country 
is  the  best,  but  It  is  soft  and  has  not  guts  to 
do  anything  about  it  at  all.  What  gets  me 
the  most  is  that  they  won't  tell  you  people 
what  we  do  over  here." 


Qnettionnakre,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOri.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  COMKXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  completed  the  tabulation  of  my 
fourth  annual  poll  of  public  opinion  on 
some  of  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
Nation,  the  Congress,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I 
have  received  a  record  number  of  re- 
turns. This  demonstrates  anew  that  the 
people  of  the  Pif  th  Congressional  District 
of  Connecticut,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  are  continuing  their  grati- 
fying manifestation  of  responsible  Inter- 
est and  knowledge  in  Government  affairs. 
During  the  4  years  I  have  conducted 
this  survey  through  the  medium  of  a 
questionnaii'e — not  printed  at  Govern- 
ment expense-T-distributed  to  residents 
of  my  district  who  are  on  my  regular 
mailing  list  there  has  been  clear  evidence 
of  Increasing  interest  and  a  growth  In 
the  numbers  participating. 

In  1961  I  mailed  7,305  questionnaires 
and  received  a  return  of  1,375  or  18.5 
percent.  In  1962  I  mailed  10,000  and 
received  a  return  of  1,795  or  18  percent, 
and  in  1963  I  mailed  12.000  and  received 
2,110  or  18  percent  returns. 

The  1964  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
approximately  13,000  people  and  I  have 
received  2,505  returns  or  approximately 
19.2  percent.  In  every  respect,  the  cur- 
rent returns  are  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  4  years  the  survey  has  been  con- 
ducted. Each  year  I  have  been  gratified 
with  the  response,  not  <mly  in  the  num- 
ber of  cards  returned  but  also  in  the 
hundreds  of  letters'"  and  messages  which 
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have  come  to  me  with  critical  or  lauda- 
tory commi  nts  and  In  many  caees  with 
detailed  ezi  ressiozis  of  opinion  on  speclflc 
leglBlatlye  matters. 

"nils  Is  n  it  Intended  to  be  a  scientific 
sampling  or  opinion,  fw  the  question- 
naires 'are  distributed  to  persons  on  my 
regular  ma  ling  list  which  is  comprised 
of  people  w  th  whom  I  have  had  prevloiis 
corre^xmdi  noe,  and  they  are  also  dls- 
iiose  who  request  them  after 
radio,  and  television  an- 
nouncements  of  their  availability.  I  am 
Indeed  gratjeful  to  these  media,  also,  for 
they  have  shown. 

While  I  db  not  look  upon  these  returns 
as  an  officii  J  mandate  to  be  followed  by 
me  in  my  vc  ting  In  the  Congress,  they  are 
helpful  gul(  es  in  their  indication  of  pub- 
lic (Hdnlon  1  rends.  However,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  ex<  Tcise  my  own  Judgment  and 


trlbutedto 
new9)aper. 


Remits  0/  questionnaire,  March  1964,  John  S.  Monagan,  5th  Dii^trict,  Connecticut 


Do  jrm  inTor— 
L  A 

(»: 

(b) 
(e) 
L  Obanga 


AjOMids  lent 


1  Ai 

Ii  Fadenl 

(b) 
(e) 
t.  CtTllrii 
(a) 


of  medical  eve  for  the  aged? 

'nder  social  aecorlty  excluslTelyr 

Tnd«r  sodal  sectirlty  wltb  private  InsaranceT. . 

1  rnder  Fedenl-Suto  (Kerr-MUls)  programT.... 

n  wafe-hoar  laws  to  spread  employment  by 

IT. 


(b) 

(e) 

(d) 
(•) 


7.  A  eoMUi 

reottatlga 
1.  radcnl 

(a) 
•l  Funds 

(«) 


(b) 


10.  Addltiooil 

11.  POiittVB 


U.  Bi 


D) 


Ezpamfa  I 

U.  UJ.ato 

(a> 

(b) 
14.  Aehaaca 
U.  Addltteoil 
lor 

16.  AD< 

17.  A  Youth 


to  vote  on  the  issues  as  I  see  them  and 
their  Influence  on  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  of  the  Nation. 

Each  year  that  this  study  has  been 
conducted  through  my  office  we  have 
learned  by  experience  that  certain  im- 
provements are  in  order  and  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  format  and  procedure.  As 
long  as  I  am  In  Congress  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  go  each  year  to  the  voters  of  the 
district  for  an  expression  of  their  views 
on  national  problems,  and  each  year  I 
shall  revise  the  program  as  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  cross-section  of  opinion. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  17  sections  and  the  several 
subsections  covered  in  my  1964  question- 
naire showing  the  total  scores  both  in 
figures  and  in  percentages: 


Ye« 


No 


Undecided 


Total    Percent    Total 


Percent    Total     Percent 


erertbne  payments' 

m  of  additional  funds  for  accelerated  pnbUc 

progiam  for  labor  sorplos  areasT 

lent  of  tmralciatlon  and  nationality  laws  to 

latJoDftl  quou  systemr 

I  id  to  edacatkmr 

:  "or  paroehlal  aebooi  oanstractlonT 

:  ''or  pabUe  elementary  school  oonstructlonT 
1  'or  pabbc  school  teachers'  salaries* 

ita  tocUaUoB— 

'o  bar  dlserimtnatory  practices  in  establishing 

i^aOBfTMitMr 

>  praMbtt  dtaorimlnatiui  in  specified  placn  of 

ubile  ■<««M""y>diitlftnsT 

o  dCMcragatc  pablic  bciuUciC  other  "ttum 
t  ibooiiT 


'  o 


'  '0  dsMmgate  aehoolsT 
1  MabUakmcnt  of  a  Fi 


Federal  Equal  Employ- 


ant  Opportonlty  Coaunlssioa? 

uUoBal  amendmant  to  permit  the  ▼olimtary 

of  nrmywinpaMlesehoolsr 

trobonnoeorelganttesr. 

I  ntrletioas  on  toboooo  adTtrtislnKT 
b  '  forelKn  aid  pragram— 

1  [iUtary  (In  present  amoont)? 

^    1.  MoreT 

2.  LeosT ""iii"i;;r" 

I  oonomle  (bi  present  amount)? 

^    1.  More? 

a.  Leas? ..".■..'"■""■ 

11,200  income  tax  exemption  for 

~~se8  of  college  students? 

to  correct  water  pollution  conditions— 
addltfonal  Federal  funds  and  asslstanoe? 
1  broogh  k>eal-State-Federal  poUoe  action? 
of  Federal  programs  for  boosing  for  the 


persons 


V  tthi 


CD 
V  1th 


>f  anrpliu  food  to  all  natlons?II^I 

strictly  cash  basis? 

th  OMlt  throogh  Export-Import  Bank"?"""' 

tai  oof  Pieaidentlal  snooeeBlan  law? 

■  Federal  fonda  for  expanded  space  program 

-1  mooD  trarel? 

^  Serrtoe  Corp*? I 

CoDstnratioo  Corps?. 


1,897 
827 

616 

803 

1,506 

1.426 
1,540 
876 
1.663 
1.153 


2.143 

1.708 

1.671 
1.700 

1,460 

2,016 

S13 

1.423 

BU 
325 
1,088 
781 
507 
977 

1,878 

1.426 
l,.'i23 

1,706 
1.666 
1.354 
746 
1.402 

793 

1.513 
1,806 


76l1 
33.1 
27.6 
24.7 

35.7 

60.3 

57.1 
61.7 
35.1 
6&6 
46.2 


85.8 

68.4 

66.0 
68.4 

58.5 

8a7 
20.5 
67.0 

36.5 
13.0 
43.6 
31.3 
20.3 
30.1 

75.1 

57.1 
61.0 


68. 
66. 
M. 

20. 


50.8 

31.7 
60.6 
72  3 


230 
666 
840 
5M 

1.325 

717 

671 
672 

1.178 
448 

1.130 


276 

516 

510 
493 

6«1 


365 

1.767 

827 

624 
722 
424 
461 
780 
422 

486 

471 
241 

617 
516 
423 
806 
665 

1,410 
725 
406 


9.  1 
26.2 
33.6 
23.8 

53.1 

28.7 

26.9 
22.9 
47.2 
17.5 
46.2 


11.0 

2a  7. 

20.4 
19.7 

23.6 

14.6 
70.8 
33.1 

25.0 
28.0 
17.0 
18.6 
31.2 
16.9 

19.6 


18.9 
9  6 

24.7 
20.7 
16.9 
32.2 
26.2 

66.5 
29.0 
16.3 


3ee 

1.016 

824 

1.287 

270 

274 

400 
385 
443 
386 
214 


70 

272 

316 
206 

446 


116 
217 
247 

062 
1.450 

W5 
1.266 
1,210 
1,088 

135 

600 
733 

176 
316 
720 
046 
360 

2M 

260 
285 


MS 
40.7 
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61  5 

11.3 

no 

16.0 
15.4 
17.7 
16  0 
&6 


3  2 

10.0 

12.7 
11.0 

17.0 


17 
8.7 
0.9 

38.5 
58.  1 
30  4 

60.2 
48.6 
44.0 

5.4 

24.0 
20.4 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

OV  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Ifo  iday,  Apm  6. 1964 

rich]    Bir.  Speaker.  Gen.  Doug- 

the  great  soldier  who 

shot  In  battle  61  years  ago 

^th  distinction  as  a  fighting 


general  In  three  wars,  has  lost  his  final 
battle  to  death. 

TTie  death  of  the  five-star  general, 
senior  ranking  officer  in  the  UJ3.  Army, 
removed  from  the  American  scene  a  pub- 
lic figure  who  had  written  himself  bril- 
liantly into  the  history  of  his  time  not 
only  as  a  soldier  but  a  statesman. 

As  United  Nations  commander  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan,  he  became  the  first 
foreigner  to  govern  that  country. 

The  impact  of  his  personality  alone 
has  made  him  an  outstanding  world  fig- 
ure since  he  came  dramatically  out  of 


retirement  and  Into  field  command  in 
the  Philippines  when  the  Japanese 
started  World  War  n. 

In  World  War  n,  as  commander  of 
the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater  of  Oper- 
ations, General  MacArthur  often  was 
under  fire  as  he  landed  along  with  his 
troops  on  invasion  beaches.  The  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  his  campaign  that 
led  allied  forces  from  Australia  back 
through  Jungled  Islands  and  through  the 
Philippines  has  been  called  masterly  by 
military  critics. 

The  audacity  and  calculated  chance 
taking  of  some  of  his  maneuvers  caught 
the  enemy  completely  off  balance.  In 
the  Korean  war,  in  which  he  was  United 
Nations  commander,  he  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  Inchon  amphibious  land- 
ing in  1950  despite  opposition  from  his 
field  commander  and  InltliUly  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  operation  re- 
captured Seoul,  the  capital  city,  and 
sparked  the  routing  of  the  North  Korean 
Communist  army. 

His  words  "I  shall  return,"  and  "I  have 
returned,"  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
Americans  and  all  free  people  In  the 
world.  But  most  of  all  we  will  remonber 
the  words  he  spoke  to  the  Joint  session 
of  Congress  from  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular barracks  ballads  "which  proclaimed 
most  proudly,  that  old  soldiers  never 
die,  they  just  fade  away.  And  like  the 
old  soldier  of  that  ballad,  I  now  close 
my  military  career  and  Just  fade  away." 

The  memory-  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  will  never  fade  away  In  the  hearts 
of  free  people  of  this  world. 

To  his  widow,  his  son.  his  family,  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Gen.  Donglat  MacArthur 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 


or   NKW   ICKZICO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprti  6.  1964 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  plains  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
to  the  decks  of  the  battleship  Missouri, 
through  two  World  Wars,  and  Korea,  up 
the  beaches  of  Corregidor  and  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Bataan  there  stands  a  trail 
blazed  by  an  American  patriot — a  man 
who  served  his  country  and  labored  in 
her  name. 

Many  in  New  Mexico  have  a  very  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  that  man,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  for  during  World  War  n 
there  served  on  Bataan  two  battalions  of 
the  New  Mexico  National  Guard.  It  was 
to  men  such  as  those  that  he  triumph- 
antly returned  in  1944.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  remarkable  feat  alone, 
we  shall  be  forever  in  the  general's  debt. 

Little  more  than  a  week  ago,  the  tired 
warrior  opened  his  eyes  after  major  sur- 
gery; and,  while  having  barely  regained 
consciousness,  he  whi^jered,  "I  will  do 
my  best."  As  20  years  ago  he  kept  his 
promise  of,  "I  shall  return,"  we  may  feel 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  did  no 
less  than  "his  best"  throughout  his  years. 
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May  we  who  have  benefited  from  his 
courage,  determination  and  dedication 
always  walk  In  his  footsteps  doing  noth- 
ing less  than  our  best. 

Americans  have  had  good  reason  to 
take  pride  in  their  country.  But  now, 
we  have  been  given  new  reason  for  pride 
in  this  Nation  by  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  of  this  General  of  the  Army, 
for  we  are  able  to  hold  dear  the  same  land 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 

Each  of  us,  as  citizens  of  America  and 
as  citizens  of  the  world,  can  honorably 
toil  in  the  service  of  his  ideals,  and  while 
emulating  his  devotion  to  peace,  may  we 
withstand  with  equal  fortitude  the  gales 
of  war  should  those  ill  winds  ever  again 
surround  us. 

In  the  annals  of  history,  there  still  live 
many  men  who  no  longer  walk  among  us. 
Yet,  death  and  the  passage  of  time  have 
illuminated  their  deeds  and  elevated  the 
memory  of  their  lives  as  a  source  of  man- 
kind's hope.  Like  those  men,  Douglas 
MacArthur  is  a  man  whose  memory  will 
serve  as  a  wellspring  of  hope.  But.  un- 
like them,  it  was  during  life  and  not  in 
death  that  he  became  a  legend.  In  re- 
pose, he  can  serve  only  to  make  us  realize 
the  great  depth  of  our  loss,  for  already 
we  realize  that  we  have  sustained  a  loss. 

May  we  leam  from  his  passing  of  our 
great  need  to  bring  from  the  generations 
of  today  and  tomorrow  men,  who  like 
him,  will  live  with  dignity  and  integrity. 
May  we  recognize  that  what  many  have 
thought  beyond  human  ability  is  surely 
not  so,  for  by  his  death,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  again  manifested  his  great- 
est quality,  his  humanity. 


To  a  Son  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


'  I  would  gueu  that  several  million  Ameri- 
cans do  not  know,  or  have  fm^tten,  what  Is 
Involved  In  keeping  the  peace.  Before  you 
went  over  there,  I  was  one  of  them.  Korea? 
It  was  just  another  place  where  our  boys 
went  overseas.  But  now  at  Eastertime, 
with  your  mother's  voice  breaking  and  me 
following  her  out  to  the  kitchen  to  stop  the 
tears.  I  am  going  to  sound  off.  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  be-brave-be-sllent  routine. 

It  Is  actvially  got  to  the  point  where  we 
must  have  "peace  at  any  price."  And  since 
It  has  reached  that  point,  a  few  mother's 
tears  or  a  dad  who  coiUd  use  a  willing  and 
eager  son  In  his  business  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. Americans  can  do  anything  else  to 
make  work  easier.  Union  workmen  have 
more  time  on  their  hands  to  loaf.  Farmers 
can  get  a  dairy  bam  cleaned  by  pushing  a 
button.  But  no  one  gives  a  tinker's  damn 
about  ending  the  war  and  bringing  the  boys 
home.  So  it  seems. 
Peace  at  any  price. 

A  national  foreign  policy  of  turning  the 
other  cheek. 

Continue  the  draft,  extend  it.  extend  it. 
And  If  boys  do  voluntarily  Join  the  Armed 
Forces,  It  is  a  minimum  stint  of  3  years  or 
the  6-month  deal  plus  the  national  guard 
for  6  years  or  else  the  compulsory  draft  for 
2  years. 

All  this  time  the  boy  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  earn  a  buck.  We  know  you  do  not 
make  enough  to  send  money  home.  But 
none  of  that  Is  what  makes  a  mother  cry. 

How  much  longer  does  it  go  on?  What 
about  your  two  yovmger  brothers,  now  in 
high  school?  Are  they  destined  for  the  same 
rat  race,  with  no  variations  on  the  basic 
theme? 

Our  national  leaders  will  say:  'What  are 
you  squawking  about?  We  have  kept  the 
peace,  have  we  not?  Your  sons  are  not  be- 
ing killed  In  a  shooting  war.  are  they?  What 
more  do  you  want?" 

We  want  military  service  cut  to  a  year  or 
18  months.  That  Is  enough  time  to  expose 
any  young  man  to  the  good  things  about 
serving  his  country  In  uniform.  That  is 
what  we  want.  We  have  had  enough  of  a 
mother's  tears.  Thirty-six  months  Is  Just 
too  confounded  long. 

There  now.  I  have  sounded  off.  And  I 
am  not  a  bit  sorry. 

Dad. 


or   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  coin- 
cidence on  the  same  day  that  I  received  . 
notice  of  the  coming  observance  of 
Armed  Forces  Day,  I  received  the  usual 
weekly  edition  of  the  Harvard  Herald, 
published  in  the  12th  Illinois  District. 
The  editor  and  publisher,  Lowell  A. 
Nye,  Is  a  longtime  friend  who  Is  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  hometown 
editor  and  community  leader.  An 
American  in  the  noblest  sense  of  citizen- 
ship, he  has  never  hesitated  when  it 
comes  time  to  take  a  stand  in  the  support 
of  the  national  interest.  But,  not  only  is 
he  an  American  and  an  editor,  a  commu- 
nity leader,  and  a  sounding  board;  he  is 
a  father,  a  husband,  and  a  human  being 
whose  heart  murmurs — even  as  ours. 
His  open  letter  to  "A  Son  in  Korea"  Is 
well  worth  reading : 

To  A  Son  in  Korea 
DKAm  Son:  This  is  being  written  on  Good 
Friday.  After  watching  your  mother  shed 
some  more  of  thoee  silent  tears  this  morning 
whilA  she  was  reading  out  loud  a  little 
"Prayer  for  a  Yo\ing  Soldier."  I  thought  It 
was  a  good  time  to  send  a  few  serloxis  lines 
to  you. 


This  If  a  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


or   KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  Include  the  following 
article  titled  "This  Is  a  Parmer,"  which 
appeared  recently  In  the  St  John  News, 
St.  John,  Kans..  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

All  Americans  admire  and  respect  the 
American  farmer.  He  Is  indeed  a  rugged 
Individualist,  the  epitome  of  the  Jefler- 
sonian  ideal,  the  essence  of  a  strong 
democr^ic  society.  That  he  Is  willing 
to  persevere  In  spite  of  the  vagaries  of 
government  officialdom,  Is  evidence  of 
his  strength  and  symptomatic  of  his  love 
of  liberty  and  aversion  to  the  growing 
forces  of  government  regimentation. 
His  achievements  certainly  have  glori- 
fied our  country  !»  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural nation  In  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 


(From  the  St.  John  (Kans.)  News.  Mar.  12, 
1M41 
This  Is  a  Paucu 
Farmers  are  found  in  fields  plowing,  seed- 
ing down,  returning  from,  planting  to.  fer- 
tilizing with,  spraying  for,   snd  harvesting. 
If— 

Wives  help  them,  little  boys  follow  them, 
the  Agrlcultxire  Department  confuses  them, 
city  relatives  visit  them,  salesmen  detain 
them,  meals  wait  for  them,  weather  can  delay 
them,  but  It  takes  Heaven  to  stop  them. 

When  you  car  stalls  along  the  way.  a  farm- 
er is  a  considerate,  courteous,  Inexpensive 
road  service. 

When  a  farmer's  wife  suggests  he  buy  a 
new  suit,  he  can  quote  from  memory  every 
expense  involved  in  operating  the  farm  last 
year,  plus  the  added  expense  he  Is  certain 
will  crop  up  this  year.  Or  else  he  assumes 
the  role  of  the  indignant  shopper.  Impress- 
ing upon  everyone  within  earshot  the  pounds 
of  pork  he  must  produce  in  order  to  pay  for 
a  suit  at  today's  prices. 

A  farmer  Is  a  paradox — he  Is  an  "overalled" 
executive  In  his  home  and  his  office,  a  pur- 
chasing agent  In  an  old  straw  hat,  a  person- 
nel director  with  grease  under  his  fingernails, 
a  dietitian  with  a  passion  for  alfalfa,  ani- 
mals, and  antibiotics,  a  production  expert 
faced  with  a  surplus,  and  a  manager  battling 
a  price-cost  squeeze.  He  manages  more  capi- 
tal than  most  of  the  businessmen  In  town. 

He  likes  sunshine,  good  food.  State  fairs, 
dinner  at  noon,  auctions,  his  neighbors,  Sat- 
urday nights  in  town,  his  shirt  collar  un- 
buttoned, and  above  all,  a  good  soaking  rain 
in  July. 

He  is  not  much  fc*  droughts,  ditches, 
throughways,  experts,  weeda.  the  8-hour  day, 
helping  with  the  housework,  or  grasshoppers. 
Nobody  Is  so  far  from  the  telephone  or  so 
close  to  God.  Nobody  else  gets  sp  much  satis- 
faction out  ctf  modem  plumbing,  good 
weather,  and  homemade  Ice  cream. 

Nobody  else  can  remove  possessions  from 
his  pockets,  and  on  washday  stUl  have  over- 
looked five  "steeples,"  one  cotter  key.  a  rusty 
spike,  three  grains  of  com,  the  stub  end  of 
a  lead  pencil,  a  square  tape,  a  t4.88  pocket 
watch,  and  a  cupful  of  chaff  In  each  trouser 
cuff. 

A  farmer  has  faith  and  Is  fatalistic — he 
must  have  faith  to  continually  meet  the 
challenges  of  his  capacities  amid  an  ever- 
present  posslbUlty  that  an  act  ot  God  (a  late 
spring,  an  early  frost,  tornado,  flood, 
drought)  can  bring  his  business  to  a  stand- 
still. You  can  reduce  his  acreage,  but  you 
cant  restrain  his  ambition. 

Might  as  well  put  with  him — ^he  is  your 
friend,  your  competitor,  your  customer,  your 
source  of  food  and  fiber,  and  furnishes  self- 
reliant  young  citizens  to  help  repl«ilsh  your 
cities. 

He  Is  your  eoiuitryman — a  denim-dressed, 
businesswise,  fast-growing  statesman  of 
statvue. 

And  when  he  comes  In  at  noon  having 
spent  the  energy  of  his  hopes  and  dreams,  he 
can  be  recharged  anew  with  the  magic  words. 
"The  market's  up." — author  unknown. 


In  Memoriam  to  Gen.  Donglas  MacArthur 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   MXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apra  6,  1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  an 
old  soldier  who  never  dies,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  faded  away  Sunday  leaving 
behind  a  great  legacy  for  those  who  loved 
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him.    His  passing,  though 
scnne  time,  brings  deep 
to  our  countrymen  every- 
IcHig  been  the  symbol 
to  all  of  us,  as  he  fought 
and  protected  our  home- 
American  ideals, 
that  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
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whose  wishes  will  not  take 

a  son   who  will  know 

to  know  himself  is  the  foun- 

knowledge. 

pfay.  not  In  the  path  ot  ease 

under  the  stress  and  spur 

challenge.    Here  let  him 

in  the  storm:  here  let  him 

for  those  who  fall. 

whose  heart  wUl  be  clear. 

»  hl^  a  son  who  will  mas- 

before    he    seeks    to    master 

who  will   reach   Into   the 

forget  the  past. 

lieee  things  are  his,  add.  I 

a  sense  of  humor,  so  that 

[be  serious,  yet  never  take 

serlnisly.    Give  him  humility. 

always  remember  the  slm- 

g  reatness.  the  open  mind  of 

apd    the    meekness    of    true 


fither 


win  dare  to  whisper. 
In  vain. 


NoadiscrnuBati  ry  Tax  Treatmeat  as  Be- 
Iweea    CNrp4ration    Employees     aad 
ProfessioBals 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

J.  DULSKI 

Mxw  Tone 

OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes^y.  AprU  8. 1964 

Mr.   Speaker,    under 

my  remarks,  i  wish  to 

att^tion  of  my  colleagues 


the   following   resolution  which  pass«i 
the  New  York  State  Legislature : 

[Prom  the  State  of  New  York] 
S.  CkJN.  Res.  98 
Ck)ncurrent    resolution   of    the  Senate    and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  me- 
morializing   the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  to  enact  legislation  amending  sec- 
tion   r701(A)     of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code,    so   as   to   afford   nondiBcriminatory 
tax  treatment  as  between  corporation  em- 
ployees and  self-employed  professionals 
Whereas  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Professional  Men— Tax  status  and   Tax 
Benefits  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
was  created  in  AprU  1963  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  New  York  State  Senate  and  As- 
sembly (in  assembly  April  4,  1963;  in  senate 
April  6.  1963)  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing   and    studying    all    phases    of    affording 
equitable  tax  status  and  tax  benefits  to  pro- 
fessional men  licensed  to  practice  their  pro- 
fessions pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Joint  legislative  com- 
mittee has  conducted  Its  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  question  and  rendered  its  re- 
port, dated  December  14.  1963.  to  the  1964 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
In  which,  among  other  things,  it  recom- 
mended that  the  tax  benefits  and  savings 
afforded  corporation  employees  should  not 
be  denied  to  self-employed  professionals  and 
further  recommended  that  the  New  York 
State  Senate  and  Assembly  by  appropriate 
Joint  resolution  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  afford  nondiscriminatory  Ux 
treatment  as  between  corporation  employ- 
ees and  self-employed  professionals;  and 

Whereas    the   said    Joint    legislative    com- 
mittee reported  that  under  the  then  exist- 
ing Klntner  regulations  (Code  Reg.  sec.  301 
7701-1  and  2.  adopted  Nov.  15.   I960-    CCH 
1963  Fed.  Tax  Rep.  vol.  6.  par.  6942) ,  equality 
of  tax  status  could  be  afforded  professionals 
by   enactment   of   legislation   at   the   State 
level    which    would    authorize    professional 
practice  In  association  or  corporation  form 
but    that    the    Commissioner    of    Internal 
Revenue    had    announced    that    impending 
amendments  to  the  Klntner  regulations  as 
,  they  then  existed  would  soon  be  made;  and 
Whereas  proposed  amendments  to  the  then 
existing  Klntner  regulations  were  published 
by  the  Conamissloner  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  £>ecember  17    1963 
which  would  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not   Impossible,   for   professionals   conduct- 
ing their  professions  in  association  or  cor- 
poration form   to  qualify  for  the   tox  sav- 
ings  presently   afforded    employees    of   cor- 
porations; and 

Whereas  on  December  19.  1963,  a  bill  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (S.  2403)  by  Senator  Herman  E 
Talmadce  to  amend  section  7701  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  imder  State 
law  and  providing  that  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  shaU  by  definition  be 
granted  the  stattis  of  corporaUons  within 
the  meaning  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  section  7701(a);  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  create 
a  tex  status  for  self-employed  professionals 
relatively  equal  to  the  favorable  treatment 
afforded  corporation  employees,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  existing  tax  discrimination 
against  professionals  In  New  York  State 
which  has  resulted  In  a  trend  on  the  part  of 
many  professionals  to  enter  corporate  em- 
ployment rather  than  private  practice  ■  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  seriate  concur),  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee  be  and  It  here- 
by Is  memorialized  to  enact  Into  law  S  2403 
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known  as  the  Talmadge  bUl,  amending  sec- 

",°^«r!°*<*>  °'  ^^  ^^"^  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  certain 
profeeslonal  associations  and  corporations 
formed  under  State  law,  or.  In  lieu  thereof 
to  enact  other  slmUar  legislation  amendinr 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  grant  to  self- 
employed  professionals  the  Ux  benefits  and 
savings  afforded  corporation  employees;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur)  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for 
^^It^^'fr  o°"  "*Py  thtreot  to  the  Secretary 
^l  ?»f  « ■  ^°***  '^^  """^  «>Py  ^  the  Clerk 
of   the   House   of   Representatives  and  one 

th^^o^'.'^V'^'**'"*^'-  o'  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Anslet  B.  Borkowski. 

In  senate  March  20,   1964.     Concurred^in 
without  amendment,  by  order  of  the  Senate! 
Albert  J.  Absaics, 
Secretary. 

A  Warning  From  General  Eisenhower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1964 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  MaitJh  11.  1964. 
EISENHOWER  Warms  Lao  Dt  Jobs  and  Schools 
Can  EifDANGxa  Unixb)  States 
(By  Murray  Illson) 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
warned  yesterday  that  the  Nation  was  court- 
ing disaster  by  faUlng  to  provide  adequate 
education  and  Job  opp<Htunlties  for  all  clU- 
zens. 

His  warning  was  coupled  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  a  63-member  naUonal  advisory 
council  for  Tuskegee  Institute,  which  pro- 
vides professional  and  vocational  tralnlmt 
primarily  for  Negroes. 

General  Elsenhower's  statement  was  read 
for  him  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  in  a  news  con- 
ference  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  He  ex- 
plained that  General  Eisenhower  was  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

"A  major  threat  to  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic stability  seethes  beneath  the  head- 
lines of  the  day,"  Oeneral  Eisenhower 
warned. 

"It  is  embodied  in  our  collecUve  failure  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  education,  skills 
and  motlvatlMi.  as  well  as  the  opportunity.' 
for  every  one  of  our  citizens  to  be  gainfully 
employed  and  lead  a  full  life  In  self-respect  " 

Changes  In  the  NaUon's  social  and  eco- 
nomic structiuw  are  seriously  affecting  Job 
opporttmltlee  for  youth,  he  said. 

"On  the  one  hand,  technological  advances 
are  producing  coimUess  new  opportunities." 
he  observed.  "On  the  other,  automation, 
coupled  with  the  need  for  greater  operating 
efficiency.  U  rapidly  making  obsolete  many 
traditional  forms  of  labor. 

"We  are  told  tlwt  within  a  few  years  more 
than  half  of  our  populaUon  will  be  26  years 
of  age  or  younger,  and  that  within  the  next 
decade  more  than  20  million  young  people 
wUl  be  seeking  their  first  Jobs.  Of  these, 
more  than  7.6  mllUon  wUl  lack  a  high  school 
educaUon.  To  ignore  their  problem  Is  to 
oourt  national  disaster." 

After  having  praised  Tuskegee's  role  In 
educating  and  training  Negro  youth,  Oeneral 
Elsenhower  w^ent  on: 
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"The  fulfillment  of  our  national  conunlt- 
ment  to  leadership  In  both  moral  and  eco- 
iKMnlc  affairs  depends  substantially  on  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity  we  offer 
to  our  yoimg  people. 

"We  must  understand  this  and  we  must 
extend  educational  opportunity  fairly  and 
at  high-quality  levels,  for  If  we  fall,  then 
all  of  America  may  soon  become  enveloped 
in  debilitating  disadvantage." 

Oeneral  Clay,  now  a  senior  partner  In  the 
investment  banking  house  of  Lehman 
Bros.,  said  the  advisory  c<)uncil  would  help 
to  plan  a  10-year.  |40  million  development 
program  for  the  83-year-oId  Alabama  school. 

He  said  he  was  sure  the  campaign  "will 
receive  <(rlde  support  from  the  American 
people." 

At  the  news  conference  were  Basil  O'Con- 
nor, chairman  of  the  Tuskegee  board  of 
trustees;  Bayard  F.  Pope,  chairman  of  the 
Institute's  development  committee,  and  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Foster,  president  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Foster  made  public  Tuskegee's  50th 
annual  re{>ort,  titled  "Race  Relations  in  the 
South — 1963."  He  said  the  "overall  situa- 
tion" was  "favorable."  with  "considerable 
more  pluses  than  minuses." 


Tribute  to  Dan  Parker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dan 
Parker  Is  retiring.  The  name  Dan 
Partcer  Is  known  throughout  the  world 
among  sports  conscious  people.  His 
name  has  been  closely  associated  with 
sports  and  athletics  in  every  area  and  in 
every  echelon  and  his  has  been  the  final 
word  on  fairness  and  integrity. 

Dan  Parker  through  his  writings  and 
through  his  personal  associations  with 
key  figures  in  athletics  has  contributed 
bnmeasiu*ably  to  the  development  of 
American  youth  through  sports  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  association  I  have  en- 
Joyed  with  him  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
he  started  his  climb  to  success  in  the 
world  of  sports  Journalism  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  which  is  his  hometown  and  mine. 

As  Dan  Pailcer  enters  retirement  I 
know  that  I  am  Joined  by  all  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  hlin  happiness,  health 
and  new  success  in  the  more  leisurely 
writing  assignments  which  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  undertake  with  the  same 
zest  that  characterized  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  sports  editor  and 
columnist,  first  with  the  Waterbury  Re- 
publican and  later  for  so  many  years 
with  the  New  York  Mirror.  Without  a 
question  Dan  Parker  Is  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  prose  writing  today 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  turn  his  great 
skill  to  more  serious  artistic  pursuits  in 
the  days  to  ccane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
should  like  to  Include  here  a  brief  edi- 
torial on  Dan's  retirement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  28,  1964,  edition  of 
the  Waterbury  Republican,  the  news- 
paper for  which  Dan  Parker  wrote  one  of 
his  first  columns : 
Dan  Parker — A  Sports writim's  SPORTswRmcR 

The  announcement  that  Dan  Parker, 
sports  editor  and  columnist.  Is  retiring,  la 


surprising.  For  anyone  who  has  ever  met 
Dan  Parker  would  have  a  hard  time  believing 
that  so  forceful  and  prolific  a  man  could 
"retire"  from  his  much-loved  profession. 

And  happily  we  note  that  Dan  plans  to 
continue  writing  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Moet  sports  fans  know  that  Dan 
Parker  was  born  In  Waterbury  and  worked 
for  these  newspapers  before  he  Joined  the 
now-defunct  New  York  Mirror.  He  has  al- 
ways maintained  close  contacts  with  his  old 
friends  and  associates,  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
respected  writers  In  Journalism. 

Dan  Parker  Is  considered  one  of  the  top 
sportswrlters  In  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  always  taken  pride  In  the  fact  that  he 
Is  a  Waterbury  native  and  an  alumnus  of 
these  newspapers.  We  hope  he  enjoys  his 
"retirement"  and  that  his  fans  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  freelaiicc  copy. 


The  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

OF   mSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  material  abundance 
which  is  characteristic  of  life  in  the 
United  States  is  a  result  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Indeed,  its  rich  supply 
of  goods  has  overflowed  around  the 
world — working  to  alleviate  hardship 
and  hunger. 

If  we  acknowledge  as  the  source  of 
our  plenty  the  free  enterprise  system 
coupled  vdth  the  maximum  freedom  our 
people  enjoy,  then  we  are  obligated  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  that 
system. 

Wishing  to  preserve  our  system,  we 
must  first  understand  it.  Unfortunately, 
while  the  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
question  the  value  derived  from  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  a  great  many  do 
not  understand  its  principles. 

A  rare  educational  opportunity  for 
junior  executives  and  supeirisors  is  be- 
ing presented  at  the  Hall  of  Free  En- 
terprise at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
1964-65.  Here  a  course  in  Enterprise 
Economics  will  be  given  by  Adelphl  Uni- 
versity, Garden  City,  N.Y.  The  first 
class  begins  May  4. 

Enterprise  Economics  is  designed  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  the  principles 
which  guide  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Enterprise  Economics  concerns  Itself 
with  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  a  competitive  environment  in 
which  the  customer  Is  supreme.  It  re- 
veals those  principles  in  support  of 
sound  businesss  practices  that  result  in 
healthy  profits,  high  employment,  inno- 
vations and  an  ever-higher  standard  of 
living.  Enterprise  Economics  insists 
that  prices  of  consumer  goods  must  be 
a  decision  of  the  marketplace,  not  of 
government.  EInterprise  Economics 
teaches  that  a  free  economy  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  freedoms. 

In  explaining  the  objectives  of  the 
course,  Dr.  James  F.  Bender,  director. 
Graduate  Business  Studies,  Adelphl 
University,  said: 

Personnel  and  training  directors,  super- 
visors and  junior  executives  from  business 


and  Industry  who  complete  the  course  can 
return  to  their  companies  and  plant  com- 
munities better  equipped  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic problems.  They  will  be  equipped  to 
help  foster  a  better  labor-management  rela- 
tionship to  the  Interests  of  the  increased 
productivity  upon  which  our  future  depends. 
This  Is  a  major  objective  of  our  workshop. 

The  workshop  will  meet  for  2  hours 
of  classroom  work  and  1  hour  of  field 
work,  5  days  a  week  for  2  weeks.  Those 
applying  as  matriculated  students  may 
earn  as  many  as  three  graduate  credits. 

Enterprise  Economics  will  be  given  in 
six  languages;  its  cost  is  $120  with  an 
additional  $15  registration  fee.  Living 
accommodations  can  be  arranged 
through  the  university. 

Applications,  being  processed  at  this 
time,  are  available  upon  request  by  writ- 
ing to:  Dr.  James  F.  Bender,  director. 
Graduate  Business  Studies,  Adelphl  Uni- 
versity, Garden  City,  N.Y.  Special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  individuals 
applymg  for  admission  during  May,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  for  those  ap- 
plying in  groups  from  selected  industries 
or  associations. 

The  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Economic  Foim- 
dation  with  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  more  than  90  international,  national, 
regional  and  local  organizations. 
Among  the  national  organizations  par- 
ticipating are:  National  Small  Business 
Association,  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  American  Institute  of  Ex- 
ecutives, National  Interfratemity  Con- 
ference and  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council. 

The  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  is  being 
financed  by  the  voluntary,  tax  deduc- 
tible contributions  of  Individuals  and 
corporations. 


Tribute  to  General  MacArthnr 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
become  only  too  familiar  in  recent 
months  with  the  sense  of  loss  that  is  felt 
when  a  great  man  and  a  great  national 
figure  dies.  Men  who  possess  the  rare 
quality  that  Is  called  leadership  hold  a 
special  place  in  the  affections  of  their 
countnrmen.  Their  departure  occasions 
therefore  a  very  deep,  a  very  genuine, 
and  a  very  unique  kind  of  grief. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  General  MacArthur 's  life,  and  now 
we  are  sorrowfully  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  calmly  courageous 
death.  He  died  as  he  lived,  a  hero  to 
the  end. 

In  this  stalwart  and  romantic  figure, 
the  great  hopes,  dreams,  and  ideals  of 
the  United  States  came  to  life  and  found 
fruition.  In  his  full  life  of  superlative 
leadership,  of  patriotic  service,  and  of 
dedicated  achievement.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  gained  a  deep  and  p>enetrating 
wisdom  which  found  utterance  in  his 
public  statements. 
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Rather  t  lan  attempting  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  I  eviewlng  the  major  triumphs 
of  a  life  so  full  of  achievement,  it  may 
perhaps  be  appropriate  to  repeat  some 
of  the  woids  of  Douglas  MacArthur. 
words  that  his  fellow  Americans  may 
remember  L  i  the  years  to  come  when  his 
presence  an  a  counsel  will  not  be  here  to 
guide  and  si  stain  us. 

He  state(!  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  his  coun  ry  and  of  freedom  thus: 

I  shall  rala  i  my  vol<5e  as  loud  and  as  often 
as  I  belieye    t  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  the 
American  pet  pie.    I  shall  dedicate  all  of  my 
energies  to  n  storing  to  American  life  those 
Immutable  pi  Inclples  and  Ideals  which  your 
forefathers  ai  id  mine  handed  down  to  ua  In 
sacred  trust.     I  shall  assist  In  the  regain- 
ing of  that  moral  base  for  both  public  and 
private  life  \  hlch  will  restore  the  people's 
faith  In  the  Integrity  of  public  institutions 
and  the  prlvite  faith  of  every  man  in  the 
Integrity  of    Us   neighbor.     I   shall   set  my 
course  to  tht    end  that  no  man  need  fear 
to  speak  the  tenth.     I  could  not  do  less, 
for  the  oppoi  tunltles  for  service  my  coun- 
try has  given  ne  and  the  honors  It  has  con- 
ferred upon  E  Le  have  imposed  an  obligation 
which  U  not   Uscharged  by  the  termination 
of  public  serrlce.     I  am  animated  by  the 
sole  desire   U>   help   restore,   preserve,    and 
advance  those  great  American  principles  and 
Ideals  of  whl<h  we  have  been  beneflclarles 
ourselves  and  are   now  trustees  for  future 
generations. 

Following  iie  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese on  the  1  Attleship  Missouri  he  said : 
Men   slhoe    the   beginning   ot   time   have 

Various  methods  through  the 

attempted  to  devise  an  Inter- 
to  prevent  er  settle  disputes 

1.  Ppom  the  very  start,  work- 
able methods  rere  found  Insofar  as  tndlvid- 
Uftl  citizens  v  ere  concerned,  but  the  me- 
chanics of  an  1  istrumentallty  of  larger  inter- 
national scope  have  never  been  successful. 
Military  allian  «s,  balances  of  power,  leagues 
a(  nations,  all  n  turn  failed,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  be  by  way  o*  the  crucible  of  war. 
The  utter  desl  ructlveness  of  war  now  blots 
out  this  alten  ative.    We  have  had  ottr  last 

will  not  devise  some  greater 


this  Nation  to  the  course  of  freedom  charted 
by  our  fathers;  to  preserve  It  as  the  mighty 
instnmient  on  earth  to  bring  universal  order 
outof  exlsUng  ohaos;  to  restore  liberty  where 
liberty  has  perished;  and  to  reestablish  hu- 
man dignity  where  dignity  has  been  sup- 
pressed. ^ 
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sought  peace. 
■C«B  hav*  bera 
natlooAl  , 
between  nattoiia. 


chance.     If  we 


and  more  equli  able  system.  Armageddon  will 


be  at  our  dbo  r 
tbedoglcal  anil 


In  one  of  his  last  speeches,  his  fare- 
well to  the  Cadet  Corps  at  the  Military 
Academy  when  he  was  presented  the 
Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  for  service  to 
the  Nation,  he  spoke  these  moving 
words: 

The  long,  gray  line  has  never  failed  us 
Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosU  in  olive 
drab,  in  brown  khaki,  in  blue  and  gray 
would  rise  from  under  their  white  crosses' 
thundering  those  magic  words:  duty  honor' 
country.  •  •  •  The  shadows  are  lengthenlne 
for  me.  The  twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old 
have  vanished,  tone  and  tint.  They  have 
gone  glinmiering  through  the  dreams  of 
things  that  were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of 
wondrous  beauty,  watered  by  tears  and 
coaxed  and  caressed  t»)Br  the  smiles  of  yes- 
terday. 

I  listen  vainly,  but  with  thirsty  e.ir  for 
the  witching  melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing 
reveille,    of    far    drmns    beating    the    long 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield  But 
In  the  evenmg  of  my  memory  always  I  come 
back  to  West  PS»lnt.  Always  there  echoes 
and  reechoes:   duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you 
But  I  want  ysu  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will 
be  of  the  Corps,  and  the  Corps,  and  the 
Corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 


The  Urgent  Need  for  an  Increase  in  the 
Beet  Sugar  Qnota 


The  problem  basically  is 
Involves   a  splrlttoal   recru- 


manner  in  which  he  de- 
and  prayec)  for  the  f u- 


socaUstlc 
path 


aescenoe  and  1  nprovement  ot  himian  char- 
acter that  will  synchronize  with  our  almost 
matchleas  adva  ices  In  science,  art,  literature. 
and  aU  matertil  azMl  cultural  developments 
of  tfee  pact  a.t  W  years.  It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  if  w«  an  to  save  the  flesh. 

This  is  the 
scribed  our  cr  sis 
ture  of  his  coi  mtry 

There  are  thqse 
a  form  of 
rectly  to  the  . 
a  oounterbalani » 
q>lrltual  urge  la 
a  spiritual  lugi 
reotlng    a    d«^ve 
opinion.    ThiM, 
and  resource  of 
we  are  secure,  ix 
namoa.    It  Is  ai 

greatest    hope    

nilghty  symbols  —the 
one  based  upoc 
which  provide 
severe  along  ttajt 
right— the  othe- 
will  that  humspi 
f  rocn  the  earth 
warks  against  tie 
predatory  f orcci 
spirituality  of 
slave  the  hunuu  t 
qilrltual  strengt  i 


who  seek  to  convert  us  to 
endeavor  leading  dl- 
of  Communist  slavery.    As 
to  those  forces  is  the  deep 
the  hearts  of  our  people — 
capable  of  arousing  and  dl- 
ilve    and    Impelling    pubUc 
ndeed.  Is  the  great  safeguard 
America.    So  long  as  it  exists 
It  holds  us  to  the  path  of 
Infallible  reminder  that  our 
and    faith    rests    upon    two 
cross  and  the  flag;  the 
those  Immutable  teachings 
^e  spiritual  strength  to  per- 
oouTBC  which  Is  Just  and 
based  upon  the  Invincible 
freed<xn  shall  not  perish 
These  are  the  mighty  bul- 
advance  of  those  atheistic 
which  seek  to  destroy  the 
tpe  htmum  mind  and  to  en- 
body.    Let  us  pray  for  the 
and  Innate  wisdran  to  keep 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   ICICHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  8. 1964 

Mr.  CEDE31BERG.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  introduced  HM.  10674  providing  ifor 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  domestic 
beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
which  may  be  marketed  during  1964 
1965,  and  1966. 

The  sugarbeet  growers  and  processors 
have  issued  a  Joint  statement  pointing 
out  the  need  for  this  Increase  and  this 
statement  Is  being  distributed  by  the 
Farmers  ft  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar 
Association  of  Michigan. 

I  desire  to  present  this  statement  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
particularly  for  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
which  this  legislation  has  been  referred. 

The  statement  follows: 
Wht  a  Beit  Suoam.  Qtjota  Increase  or  750  OOO 

Tons  Is  Necessart 
(Joint  statement  of  V3.  Sugarbeet  Growers 

and  Processors  distributed  by  the  Farmers 

&  Manufactitfers  Beet  Sugar  Association 

Saginaw.  Mich.) 

1.    PRESENT    BEET   SUGAR  QUOTA    IS    CR03SLT 
INADEQUATE 

The  basic  beet  sugar  quoU   (sec  202(a) 
(1)  erf  the  Sugar  Act)  should  be  increased  by 


750,000  tons — from  the  present  2.650.000  tons 
to  3.400.000.  The  higher  levels  of  produc- 
tion requested  by  the  Government  for  1963 
1964.  and  19«6  make  an  Increase  of  thl^ 
amount  necessary.  This  Uicrease  is  in  the 
interest  of  U.S.  sugar  consumers,  and  Is  vlui 
to  American  farmers  who  need  sugarbeets  as 
a  cash  crop  and  as  an  alternate  or  replace- 
ment for  crops  now  in  siu-plus  production 
Also  lt4s  Important  to  the  welfare  of  factory 
and  field  labor  in  the  25  States  in  wlilch  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  is  now  located. 

2     WHV    BEET   SUGAR    PRODUCTION    IS    ABOVE 
EXISTING   QUOTA 

To  encourage  "growth  and  expansion  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry"  In  new  areas  (sec 
302(b)(3)).  the  Congress  In  1962  provided 
for  erection  of  six  new  beet  sugar  processing 
plants  In  the  1963-66  period.  And  early  in 
1963,  when  the  critical  foreign  sugar  supply 
•situation  became  alarming,  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  turned  to  the  domes- 
tic beet  sugar  industry  as  the  quickest  de- 
pendable source  of  greater  production  in  the 
period  ahead,  and  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on  sugar- 
beet  planting  in  1964  and  1965  as  well  as  In 
1963,  The  Industry  responded  with  imme- 
diate and  substantial  Increases  in  produc- 
tion far  above  existing  quota  levels. 

3     DRASTIC     ACREAGE     CUTS     mEVTTABLE     UNLESS 
BEirr  SUGAR  QUOTA  INCREASED 

Unless  the  basic  beet  sugar  quota  Is  In- 
creased, established  sugarbeet  growers  will 
be  faced  with  a  40-percent  cut  in  acreage 
Moreover,  autharlzatlon  of  additional  new 
beet  sugar  factories  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  thus 
to  penalize  present  growers  who  have  con- 
tributed so  Unportantly  to  the  national  sugar 
supply  and  to  prohibit  sugarbeet  preduc- 
tion  In  new  areas  where  the  crop  Is  so  ur- 
gently needed. 

4.    BEET    SUGAR     INBUSTRT     aAVZO    MILLIONS     OF 
DOLLARS  roR  CONSUMms  Df  1963 

Consumers  are  benefiting  materially  from 
the  beet  sugar  Industry's  response  to  the  con- 
gressional intent  and  Executive  requests 
The  industry  produced  a  half  million  tons 
more  sugar  this  year  than  last,  thus  con- 
process  of  producing  a  quarter  million  tons 
more  sugar  this  year  than  last— thus  con- 
tributing BubsUntially  to  relieving  the  sup- 
ply problem.  Moreover,  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry has  significantly  recognized  lU  obli- 
gations to  consumers  under  the  Sugar  Act 
In  1963  beet  sugar  sold  from  $1  to  $3  a  hun- 
dred poimds  less  than  cane  sugar  In  the  same 
markets.  Both  the  volume  and  price  of  beet 
sugar  helped  keep  VS.  prices  of  Imported 
raw  cane  sugar  lower  than  many  other  coun- 
tries had  to  pay  for  the  same  sugar. 

By  saving  millions  of  dollars  for  US  con- 
sumers in  1963.  the  beet  sugar  Industry  was 
continuing  Its  tradition  of  serving  consum- 
ers: beet  sugar  never  sells  for  more  than  cane 
sugar,  and  usually  sells  for  less.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  In  the  one  section  at  the  country 
where  only  cane  sugar  is  normally  available— 
the  Northeast  States— the  basis  price  for  sug- 
ar has  been  the  highest  In  the  United  States 
for  many  years. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  domestic 
sugar  production  for  American  consumers 
was  given  by  President  Johnson  on  January 
31,  1964.  when  he  urged  Congress  to  author- 
ize unlimited  1964  marketing  of  domestically 
produced  sugar. 

5.    INCREASE      IN      BEET      SUGAR      QUOTA      WOULD 
COME  FROM   UNALLOCATED  GLOBAL   QUOTA 

The  750,000-ton  increase  in  the  basic  beet 
sugar  quoU  could  be  made  without  dlstvub- 
ing  any  of  the  present  Individual  country 
quotas.  The  increase  would  come  from  the 
so-called  global  quota.  Under  changed  world 
sugar  supply-demand  conditions  it  would 
appear  imdeslrable  to  continue  a  system 
wherein  a  large  quantity  of  U.S.  supplies  Is 
not  specifically  allocated. 
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6.   OTHBl    DOMESTIC     PRCWUCXR    QUOTAS     NOT 
AfrCLTEl)  BT  nrCREASES  BXXT  QUOTA 

The  transfer  of  766,000  tons  from  the  global 
quota  to  the  beet  area  quota  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  quotas  of  the  other  domes- 
tic producing  areas — mainland  cane,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

7.    SUGAR  ACT  BENETTTS  TO  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS 

Cane  sugar  refiners  had  their  position  ma- 
terially Improved  by  1962  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act.  These  added  450,000  tons  to 
the  cane  refiners'  volume  by  prohibiting  fu- 
ture Importation  of  that  amoimt  of  foreign 
refined  sugar  authorized  by  the  previous  law. 
This  brought  total  volume  of  cane  refiners 
to  nearly  7  million  tons,  and  left  only  76,000 
tons  Of  foreign  sugar  which  may  be  Imported 
as  refined  sugar.  The  slight  Increase  In  the 
beet  quota  In  1962  was  offset.  In  the  cane 
refiners'  favor,  by  the  transfer  of  Hawaiian 
and  Puerto  Rican  deficits  from  domestic 
areas  to  foreign  countries,  which  were  re- 
quired to  ship  the  sugar  in  raw  form. 

It  should  be  noted  that  100.000  tons  of  pro- 
tected beet  sugar  expansion  have  already 
been  awarded  to  cane  sugar  refiners  and  that 
cane  refiners'  Interests  have  applied  for  an- 
other 100,000  tons  of  the  reserve.  Thus  cane 
sugar  refiners  are  prime  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  the  beet  sugar  expansion  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

8.     WORLD    SUGAR    SITUATION    CONTINUES    TO    BE 
UNCERTAIN 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
sugar  world  since  Congress  wrote  the  2.650.- 
000-ton  basic  beet  sugar  quota  Into  the  law 
in  1962.  No  longer  is  there  a  world  surplus. 
Wcwld  reserve  stocks  of  sugar,  large  in  mld- 
1962,  are  now  almost  nonexistent.  Even 
if  talked-of  increases  in  foreign  production 
are  eventually  realized,  it  will  take  time  and 
a  vastly  Improved  Investment  climate. 

Nearly  a  third  of  world  sugar  production 
Is  under  Conomunlst  control.  Instability 
and  political  tvumoll  plague  many  of  the 
other  sugar-producing  nationsof  the  world. 
Therefore.  In  this  uncertain  atmosphere,  It 
Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  rely  on  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  Industry  for  an  additional 
7  i4  to  8  percent  of  our  total  sugar  supplies — 
which  a  760,000-ton  increase  In  the  Dasic 
beet  sugar  quota,  to  3.400.000  tons,  would 
achieve.  Even  after  adding  750.000  tons  to 
the  beet  area  quota,  foreign  countries  would 
still  be  guaranteed  a  third  of  the  total  U.S. 
market  of  about  10  million  tons. 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  our  last  respects  to  a  great  soldier 
and  a  distinguished  American,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Freemen  mourn 
his  passing  throughout  the  world.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  military  genius,  his 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  leadership  will 
long  be  remembered. 

General  MacArthur  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  those  who  served  with 
him  in  three  wars.  He  had  written  him- 
self brilliantly  Into  the  history  of  his 
time  not  only  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  states- 
man. As  United  Nations  commander  in 
the  occupation  of  Japan,  he  became  the 
first  foreigner  to  govern  that  country. 


He  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  Japanese  pe<wle  for  the  fair  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  guided 
their  rehabilitation  following  World  War 

n. 

Today  we  salute  this  great  American 
and  bid  him  a  final  farewell.  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  citizens  of  my  district  in 
conveying  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
MacArthur  and  her  son.  We  pray  that 
God  will  bless  and  comfort  them  in  their 
bereavement. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  which  further  ex- 
emplifies the  great  loss  which  Americans 
have  felt  because  of  the  passing  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur: 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthvb 

"On  a  field  where  courage  was  the  rule  his 
courage  was  the  dominant  feature."  From  a 
World  War  I  citation  to  Gen.  Douglas  Idac- 
Arthur. 

Americans,  it  has  long  been  noted,  are  not 
a  military  people.  When  a  military  man  Is 
venerated  by  the  American  public  surely  he 
is  a  great  man.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  such 
a  man.  The  death  of  the  five- star  general, 
senior  ranking  ofllcer  In  the  United  States, 
removes  from  the  Nation  one  of  the  most 
memorable  persons  and  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable mUitary  leaders  of  this  century. 

His  brilliant  career  spanned  three  wars. 
But  probably  he  wlU  be  best  remembered  as 
the  determined  warrior  of  the  Pacific  war 
against  Japan.  His  angular  profile,  open  col- 
lar, crushed  service  hat  and  corncob  pipe,  his 
prophecy  that  "I  shall  return."  when  he  left 
embattled  Corregldor  In  December  1941.  and 
his  return,  wading  ashore.  3  years  later  are  a 
dramatic  part  of  that  war. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  anything  but  an 
"armchair"  general.  He  combined  the  dy- 
namic flare  of  a  frontline  soldier,  of  the 
George  Patton  type,  with  the  miUtary  genius 
for  tactics  of  a  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  auda- 
cious and  outspoken.  These  were  qtialitles 
that  inspired  unswerving  loyalty  from  Tils 
men  and  the  consternation  of  President  Tru- 
man who  relieved  him  of  his  U  JI.  command  in 
Korea  when  the  General  became  outspoken 
In  carrying  the  war  across  the  Yalu  River. 
To  MacArthur  there  was  no  substitute  for 
victory. 

MacArthur  was  a  statesman  and  peace- 
maker as  well.  To  him  fell  the  task  of  super- 
vising defeated  Japan.  And  his  Influence 
and  direction  pervaded.  The  postwar  Japa- 
nese constitution,  loudly  criticized  as  the 
"MacArthur  Constitution."  served  as  an  ef- 
fective charter  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Japan  under  democratic  principles.  Today 
the  country  he  helped  defeat  and  then  re- 
buUd  stands  as  a  showcase  of  democracy  and 
prosperity  in  Asia. 

The  old  soldier  rankled  many.  He  had  the 
tenacity  of  a  tank.  But  it  was  this  trait  that 
made  men  proud  to  follow  him.  Americans 
have  lost  a  brilliant  military  man,  a  diligent 
statesman,  and  a  devout  patriot." 


Mr.  John  E.  Allen,  Political  Sdentitt, 
Urges  Support  for  Houle  Resolntioa  43 
To  Correct  Imbalance  on  Committee 
StaiFt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ezt^id  my  remaiics  in  the 


Record,  I  include  a  statonent  of  John 
E.  Allen,  a  political  aeientist,  regarding 
House  Resolution  43.  which  I  have  in- 
troduced: 

Statxmknt  of  John  K.  Allen,  PoLmcAL  Sci- 
entist, Regarding  House  Resolution  43, 
Introduced       bt       Congressman       Fred 

SCHWENGEL,  OF  lOWA 

It  seems  to  me  that  House  Resolution  43. 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel, 
of  Iowa,  Is  one  of  the  most  needed  and  pro- 
gressive pieces  of  legislation  now  before  the 
American  Oongrees.  I  wholeheextedly  rec- 
ommend Its  early  enactment,  which  would 
facUltate  the  legislative  process  in  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves,  specifically  enabling  the 
current  polltleal  minority  more  closely  to 
cooperate,  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  with 
the  majority  leadership.  The  measure,  au- 
thorizing additional  professional  staff  and 
clerical  personnel,  would  serve  to  expedite 
oongressianal  oooomlttee  business  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Passage  of  the  bUl  would,  In 
addition,  represent  a  practloal  step  In  the 
right  direction  toward  the  overall  plan  to 
reorganize  operations  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
on  a  more  effective  and  eSlcient  basis.  En- 
actment of  House  Resolution  43  Into  law  Is 
definitely  overdue. 

Demands  upon  congressional  committee 
members  have  multiplied  many  times  In  re- 
cent decades,  partlcularlly  during  the  pcist 
20  years.  In  the  main,  this  is  the  principal 
reason  equal  or  nearly  equal  staff  and 
clerical  assistance  should  be  provided  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority.  Commit- 
tee operations  can  be  strengthened  by  all 
members  receiving  correct,  precise,  and 
meaningful  data  on  the  legislative  proposals 
at  hand.  Ilie  committee  workloads  have  In- 
creased tremendously,  and  there  has  likewise 
been  a  concomitant  Increase  in  complexity 
of  the  legislation.  To  keep  abreast  of  these 
changes.  House  Resolution  43  should  be 
passed  now. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  emphasized  the  significant  role  of 
congressional  committees  in  the  legislative 
process  in  his  book,  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment." He  appeared  Insistent  that,  to  him, 
committees  were  the  "real  national  legisla- 
ture." Another  ot  our  popular  Presidents. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
Congress,  and  on  July  4,  1861,  In  a  fragment 
he  said  that.  "The  people  wlU  save  their 
Government,  if  the  Government  Itself  will 
allow  them."  So  It  seems  Imperative  that 
the  American  people.  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, "take  the  Important  step  now." 
to  see  that  House  Resolution  43  is  passed 
In  the  earliest  practicable  time. 


Ungrateful  or  Forgetful? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reproduced 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  David  Lawrence  from  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port entitled  "Ungrateful  or  Forgetful?" 
At  this  time,  when  a  revision  of  our 
thinking  toward  our  relationship  with 
other  nations  is  being  advocated,  Mr. 
Lawrence  pwints  up  some  of  our  past  ex- 
periences and  our  past  contributions  as 
a  Nation  of  high  principle  and  firm  de- 
termination among  the  world  family  of 
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nations.  This  Nation  was  founded  on 
high  mors  1  principles  of  the  preservation 
of  indlvidi  lal  freedom  and  condemnation 
of  ofvresi  Ion  and.  as  such,  has  become 
the  most  ?owerf  ul  Nation  in  the  world 
and  also  i  he  most  successful  In  provid- 
ing to  its  people  the  highest  degree  of 
opportunii  y  and  individual  freedom. 

I  believe  this  editorial  provides  appro- 
priate food  for  thought  for  not  only 
Members  c  f  Congress  but  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican peopil !.  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  m  iintaln  the  position  of  respect 
among,  na  Ions  which  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed.  ]  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  ( f  the  Members  of  the  House. 

UN  aATSTDL  OB  POROKTrUI.? 

By  David  Lawrence) 
Twice  In    lie  last  half  century,  the  Ameri- 
can people   bave  been  dragged  into  war  In 
Burope. 

Twice  we  taave  triumphed  on  the  military 
■We,  only  tc  loee  our  battle  for  Internatlanal 
morality. 

^Botli  wan  were  waged  against  acta  ot  a«- 
grenlon  coiimltted  by  dictatorships  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  oxir  shores  Yet 
American  y(uth«  were  sent  overseas  under 
the  banner  of  a  great  Idealism,  and  they 
eared  our  a  lies  from  defeat. 
^J^  hrtped  Russia  twice.  We  helped  Great 
ftltaln  twlo ».  We  helped  France  twice. 
We  annexe  4  no  territory.    We  acquired  no 

2S^  !!??*^  ••  W«  P"«*  up  wu-  debts  of 
»a4«  bUMon.  We  burled  our  dead  but  not 
our  ideate. 

We  In  Ami  rlca  are  still  bearing  the  main 
burden  ot  tim  military  defense  of  the  free 
world.  Yet.  notwithstanding  the  leeeons  of 
the  past,  we  see  a  return  by  some  of  our 
aiues  to  th«  t  sme  paths  of  appeasement  that 
preceded  botl  i  World  Wars. 

*^'  <*«^1»  the  record  of  our  unselfish 
efforts,  we  are  confronted  today  with  the 
•ame  otd  mat  BrlallHm--the  quest  tor  trade— 
th|»t  brushes  away  ideals  under  the  euphe- 
™**"e  ooyw  <  t  fleHbUlty  and  realism. 
«ii!2  ^!^J  ««nple  of  this  mood  could  be 
oitBd  than  tti ,  warm  reception  given  recently 
m  lirope  to  misguided  suggestions  coming 
from  some  o<  our  own  would-be  spokesmto 
«-L^^*  be«  Q  advocating  flexibility,  if  not 
surreBider.  In  foreign  poUcv.  in  fact  th* 
United  States  1.  bXySJS  to  «:ce^tem! 
^!?^"J^ '  ■•  P«*™»nent  changes  and  to 
««Bard    Oaumunlst    aggtesaiona    In    ttoe 

S  rJSftlS**  "^  *°  *•""•  "  ^'  ^''"^ 

,o^*^I3^^  !  ^'^^  ^xxxxntm  of  moral  w-lnd- 
S*T    ^t*  ■"*"  7»  »y  to  the  famuTe.  of 

wtoo  He  to  tlM  cemeteries  of  Kurope?    aball 
«Wgw  that  money  Is  everythtag  and  that 
n«i«llty  no  Voger  means  anything    Shall 
ws  give  up  au  that  we  have  stood  for? 
Morality  to   nternaOonal  affairs  means  ad- 

^^i*°^*^°'P*»'1»*-  It  means  an 
"nfltocblng^  unplonsWp  o*  IndlvlduaJ  free- 
dom, as  oppo*  d  to  the  tyranny  of  the  state 

SJST^Ii:,^  "^  ***  ^"^"^ '^"^  «^<^- 
watkj  gDvemn  mts  or  dlctatonhlps  that  con- 
tinue to  impel  lal  the  pe««  of  t^  vwld 

a  ^.^°^^  i°*  rtmam  todlfferent  when 
a  bruta^  dlcUtor  takes  over  to  Cuba  ex- 
•eutes  hundrel.  of  Innocent  cltlze^' id 
make,  a  deal  with  the  Sonet  Ooveninent 
to  erect  mlssU .  bases  to  threaten  us. 

Why.  then,  u  our  economic  boycott  of 
Communist  Cij  ba  being  f^trated.  L  v^ 
Of  despair  to  <  ur  midst  and  abnmd  o,^ 
espouse  commi  rclal  expediency  as  the  oar- 
amount  guldel  ne  of  totemational  conduct? 
What  beoomis  of  moral  prtoclple  when 
our  respected  aJ  ly.  France,  through  Its  leade" 
General  fie  Otulle^who  certitoly  So^ 
from  personal  experience  the  Jacrlflcee 
America  has  m  ule  for  his  country— decide, 
to  recognise  thi    Government  of  Bed  China? 
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.^  OauUe  forgotten  it  was  Bed  China, 
m?^  "^.  J^**"«»  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment^ which  attacked  the  United  Nations 
forces  to  Korea  to  1B60  and  brought  about 
*K  Z^  *"  ^  ^*^<^  America  agato  bore 
thebrunt  of  the  flghUng  and  paid  the  bill? 

What  becomes  of  moral  principle  when 
we  see  aggreeslon  by  a  Communist  regime 
rewarded  with  a  formal  bestowal  of  dlplo- 
maUc  recognlUon?  ^ 

It  may  be  contended  that  diplomatic  rec- 
ognlUon Is  mere  routine,  but  this  Is  the  hog- 
wash  of  diplomatic  parlance.  The  fact  Is 
that  now— before  all  the  world— Prance  has 
T^ri^^?^^'  t^'*'^  ^er  contempt  for  moral 
principle  by  Ignoring  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Pelping  government.  And  for  what  reason' 
TO  obtain  for  Prance  a  commercial  foothold 
in  Asia? 

The  history  of  the  world  teaches  us  that 
when  moral  principle  Is  abandoned— as  rov- 
ernments  wobble  and  appeas^-the  gains  on 
the  material  side  are  short  lived  For  ulti- 
mately the  world  Is  plunged  Into  a  war  In 
which  not  only  human  lives  are  lost  but  all 
the  so-called  trade  is  forfeited 

It  is  time  indeed  for  an  emphasis  not  on 
mytWcal  new  realities,  but  on  the  same  old 
reautiee  that  have  in  the  past  darkened  the 
progress  of  manktod. 

Dangerous  dictatorships,  we  must  remind 
ourselves,  cannot  long  survive  If  the  free 
world  rematos  united.  Moral  support  must 
therefore  be  given  constantly  to  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  By  hold- 
ing aloft  the  torch  of  Individual  freedom  we 
can  keep  alive  In  the  breasts  of  the  Soviet 
people,  too.  the  hope  of  emancipation  from 
bondage.  For  we  need  only  to  recall  that  it 
was  the  concerted  wiU  of  the  Russian  people 
which  broke  down  the  dictatorship  of  the 
czar  and  caused  his  own  army  to  loin  the 
revolution. 

Disunity  among  our  allies  can  only  give 
aJd  and  comfort  to  the  unmoral  regimes  of 
Moscow  and  Peiptog. 

Unity,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  revival 
K^^*!'"*^  prtoclple  among  our  allies  can  by 
bloodless   war.   save   human    life   and    trade 

Sf  mfnkln"*  "  '''''  '^^  """'^^^  ^^  '**-'» 
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end.     War's  very  object  Is  victory,  not  pro. 
longed  Indecision."  *^  ° 

As  supreme  Allied  occupation  commander 
in  Japan  for  6  years  7  months  and  15  day, 
he  exercised  his  virtual  dictatorship  with 
such  Arm  benevolence  that  his  formS 
enemies  eventually  revered  him.  No  one  wm 
more  shocked  or  saddened  than  Emperor 
Hirohito  when  General  MacArthur  waT  or' 
dered  to  return  home. 

The  emperor,  apart  from  his  appreciation 
of  General  MacArthur's  magnlflcent  con° 
trlbutlons  to  Japan's  recovery,  had  a  verv 
personal  reason  for  allegiance  to  the  Ameri- 
can military  leader,  wfohito's  name  was  on 
the  list  of  accused  war  criminals  drawn  ud 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  His  name  was 
stricken  when  General  MacArthur  protested 
violently  to  Washington. 

"His  [the  Emperor's)  trial  and  execution 
would  have  necessitated  an  additional  mil- 
Hon  troops  successfully  to  carry  out  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan."  the  general  said 

In  1942.  accepting  an  award  as  outstand- 
ing father  of  the  year,  General  MacArthur 
expressed  a  wish  that  indicated  the  strength 
of  his  moral  fiber:  * 

"My  hope  is  that  my  son.  when  I  am  gone 
will  remember  me  not  from  the  battle  but  in 
the  home  repeating  with  him  our  simple  dailv 
prayer.  'Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  '  " 


Gen.  Dooflas  MacArtimr 


I 


The  Belief  of  General  MacArthur 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALirOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 
Mr.  BOB  WnjSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  foUowlng: 

Thx   Dionttt   or   Man-Thx    Bklief   or 

GCNKXAL    Mac  AST  HITS 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
dead  at  84.  already  is  accorded  rank  as  one 

RLn^,*^^'  8^*"^'  military  leaders. 
Strangely,  he  was  a  man  dedicated  not  to  war 
but  to  preserving  the  dignity  of  man 

General   MacArthur  regarded   war   to   his 
time   as   toevltable.     Consequently,   he   be- 
lieved. It  was  an  Instrument  that  should  be 
wielded  efficiently  to  bring  a  swift  end  to  the 
suffering  it  creates.    This  was  exemplified  by 
his  address  to  Congress  after  his  recall  from 
Korea  because  he  disagreed  with  the  Tru- 
man   administration's    decision    that    Com- 
SJJbSl  •**"**  ^  Manchuria  should  not  be 
"I  know  war  as  few  other  men  now  llvinK 
know  It  and  nothtog  to  me  is  more  revolt- 
ing. •  •         But  once  war  is  forced  upon  us 
there  is  no  other  alternative  than  to  apply 
every  available  means  to  bring  It  to  a  swift 


SPEECH 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  6,  1964 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  one  of  those 
star-crossed  individuals  who  not  only  had 
the  great  fortune  of  living  in  this  Nation 
at  a  time  when  great  history  was  in  the 
making,  but  who  also  took  a  major  role 
in  the  shaping  of  that  history.  He  was 
one  of  our  rare  soldier-statesmen 

As  a  soldier  he  led  this  Nation  to  over- 
whelming victory  in  the  Pacific.    Then 
after  the  conflict  had  passed  and  the 
guns  of  war  had  fallen  silent,  he  lifted 
the  vanquished  from  the  ashes  of  defeat 
and  almost  single  handedly  built  them 
into  the  great  democracy  they  are  today. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
that  could  be  used  to  iUustrate  his  abUity. 
Prom  his  flrst  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  his  last  batUe  In  Korea    he 
served  this  Nation  with  every  fiber  of  his 
body  and  every  thought  of  his  brilliant 
mind. 

His  military  genius  and  administrative 
brilliance  will  long  continue  to  set  the 
example  for  the  young  men  in  this  Na- 
tion who  will  graduate  from  our  military 
academies  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  in  which  he  used 
that  now  famous  phrase : 
Old  soldiers  never  die.  they  just  fade  away. 

Now.  after  his  passing.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  no  statement  he  made 
could  be  more  mistaken. 

For  as  long  as  history  continues  to  re- 
cord the  deeds  of  men,  the  memory  of 
Douglas    MacArthur    wiU    never    "fade 
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away"  from  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

We  can  never  repay  you,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  for  all  you  have  done  for  your 
coimtry.  I  hope  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
"Thank  you  and  God  keep  you." 


Growth  of  Fort  Monmoatli 


J.F.K.:  The  Eternal  Flame 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  HKW  JnsKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
how the  sublimeness  of  every  great  man 
bom  into  a  generation  rubs  off  onto  even 
the  lowliest  of  creatures.  Wherever  he 
walks  he  sheds  light  and  evidences  of 
truth,  which  many  of  us  have  long  dis- 
carded as  hopeless  aims  to  strive  for. 
Yet  somehow  he  still  reaches  us,  some 
more  consciously  than  others.  Yet  the 
truth  of  his  greatness  cannot  be  denied. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  still  dearly 
remembered  and  vestiges  of  the  way  he 
has  deeply  touched  even  souls  and  hearts 
of  those  who  have  not  even  seen  him  in 
person,  but  have  heard  his  voice  or 
watched  him  on  television,  remain  with 
us.  One  such  person  who  was  very  much 
distraught  over  the  passing  of  this  great 
man  and  President  is  Mrs.  Anne  Herman, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Her  sentiments  are 
so  beautifully  expressed  in  a  ];x>em  she 
wrote  that  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
RscoRD  for  all  to  read : 

The  Etexnal  Flame:    A  Memorial  Poem  to 
John  FrrzcEKALO  Kennedy 

(By  A.  Herman) 

This  bright  young  man, 

Whose  shining  vigor  helped  to  light, 

The  darkest  corner  of  the  world. 

No  nu>re  to  shine. 

This  stsr  from  out  the  Armament. 

This  gift  from  Ood  to  all  the  poor,  the  hum- 
ble, the  downtrodden. 

No  more  the  hand  reaching  out  across  the 
world. 

No  more  the  heartening  voice  bringing  hope 
and  courage  to  all. 

Rich  and  poor,  powerful  and  commonplace 
alike. 

This  dastardly  act  performed  by  one  mad 

man. 
Did  In  but  one  moment,  remove  from  us  oxir 

gift  from  Ood. 
Extinguished  In  one  flash  a  bright  light. 
And  left  the  world  heavy  of  heart. 
Each  one  of  us  alone,  and  yet  united  In  these 

dark  and  troubled  hours. 

Physically  he  Is  gone,  this  man  we  loved, 
leader  of  his  peoples. 

Light  to  all  the  world. 

But  from  his  hand  we  snatched  a  spark. 

And  from  this  spark  the  light  of  his  soul  will 
become  a  beacon. 

And  the  sound  of  his  voice  will  have  become 
a  clarion. 

Echoing  and  pointing  out  to  all  the  world. 

The  dignity  of  man.  with  freedom  and  equal- 
ity to  all  Its  peoples. 

Thank  You  Ood  for  Your  gift. 
However  briefly  we  have  had  him. 
Still  he  will  Uve  forever. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  mw  jxRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker," 
the  growth  of  Port  Monmouth,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.J.,  stands  out  as  an 
American  example  of  development  under 
the  intelligent  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished there  over  the  years  in  the 
field  of  research  and  those  of  us  who 
have  watched  this  growth  are  enthusias- 
tically proud  of  the  outstanding  work 
done  there.  Among  other  things  the  dis- 
covery and  advancement  of  radar  which 
played  such  a  revolutionary  part  in  the 
field  of  communications  was  developed 
at  Port  Monmouth.  This  Army  post  is 
now  entering  into  a  new  phase  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  electronic  field. 

Port  Monmouth  has  a  military  per- 
sonnel of  7,500  which  is  augmented  by 
7,600  civilian  employees.  Much  must  be 
done  to  promote  eflBciency  and  under  the 
able  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  P.  W.  Moor- 
man its  reorganization  to  meet  these  de- 
mands of  electronic  advancement  is  well 
imderway.  Recently  General  Moorman 
Issued  orders  implementing  a  sound  and 
businesslike  organization  to  project  this 
U.S.  Electronics  Command  as  a  team 
which  will  contribute  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  Under 
his  able  leadership  it  is  the  aim  to  bring 
about  worthy  achievement  and  to  en- 
hance the  outstanding  reputation  which 
P\)rt  Monmoyth  has  for  progressive  re- 
sults. I  am  pleased  to  append  to  these 
brief  remarks,  articles  appearing  in  the 
local  press  about  these  efforts  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  read  with  the 
realization  that  devoted  and  unselfish 
effort  is  being  made  there  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Bed  Bank  (N.J.)  Register. 

Apr.  a,  1964] 
Electronics  Command  Is  Rebuilt 

Port  MoNMotrrH. — The  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronics Ccanmand  U  being  "restructured  im- 
der  a  plan  directed  toward  achieving  effi- 
ciency In  providing  the  Army  electronics 
material,  equipment,  and  ssrstems,  it  was 
announced  today  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  W. 
Moorman,  commanding  general. 

Commandwlde  operations — which  will 
continue  without  Interruption — begin  under 
the  retained  organization  May  1.  General 
Moorman  stated. 

TTie  "restructuring"  encompasses  regroup- 
ing activities  In  terms  of  function  and  phy- 
sical location.  A  nxmiber  of  the  reallned 
elements  will  move  their  sites  In  the  reallo- 
cation of  buildings  within  the  main  poet 
and  other  areas  of  Fort  Monmouth.  The 
movement  of  personnel  between  activities 
here  and  In  Philadelphia  will  be  minimal, 
he  said. 

General  Moorman  said  that  under  the 
"restructuring,-  the  activities  of  the  sub- 
commands of  the  Electronics  Command  will 
be  regrouped  Into  an  Integrated  command- 
Wide  directorate-type  organization. 


s 


The  new  directorates  are  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Research  and  Development  Labo- 
ratories. Procurement  and  Production,  Ma- 
terial Readiness,  and  Personnel  and  Train- 
ing. Also  being  established  Is  the  Elec- 
tronics Support  Command.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  laboratories  March  23  was  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  "restructuring."  he 
added. 


[From  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening  Press, 
Apr.  2.  1964] 

Electronics  Command  Announces  Changes 
Designed  To  Cut  Rsdtapz 

Fort  Monmouth. — Changes  designed  to 
cut  redtape  In  operations  of  the  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command,  effective  May  1.  were  an- 
nounced today  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  W.  Moor- 
man.  commanding   officer. 

An  Army,  spokesman  said  the  changes  had 
been  planned  since  creation  of  the  command 
in  1962.  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
current  Investigation  Into  the  relation  be- 
tween contractors  and  civilian  employees 
working  for  the  conmiand,  nor  with  the 
conviction  in  Federal  court  of  two  civilian 
employees  and  a  manufacturer's  representa- 
tive on  bribery-conspiracy  charges. 

The  changes  will  be  made  through  use 
of  dlrectorate-t3rpe  organizations  to  be 
known  as  the  Electronics  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratories;  Procurement  and 
Production;  Materiel  Readiness,  and  Per- 
sonnel and  Training. 

C0N80Ln>ATI0N   PLANNED 

To  eliminate  "staff  layering."  the  staffs 
of  command  headquarters  and  of  major  sub- 
ordinate agencies  will  be  consolidated"  in  the 
new  directorate.  Two  deputy  commanders, 
both  brigadier  generals,  will  also  be  ap- 
pointed to  provide  "balance  of  command." 

The  general  emphasized  that  no  program 
will  be  discontinued  or  curtailed  because  of 
the  changes.  A  relatively  small  number  of 
transfers  between  geographic  pblnts  In  the 
command  Is  contemplated,  he  said,  but  no 
Jobs  will  be  eliminated. 

General  Moorman  said  procurement  and 
production  activities  will  be  changed  from 
the  Electronics  Materiel  Agency  In  Philadel- 
phia to  a  new  directorate  of  Procurement 
and  Production  to  be  located  In  the  Coles 
area,  Llncroft,  lifiddletown  Township,  now 
the  site  of  the  Electronics  Materiel  Sup- 
port Agency. 

RKZAGON  STILL  CENTER 

Research  and  development  programs  will 
continue  to  be  centered  In  thft  Hexagon  here, 
but  will  now  furnish  program  guidance  to 
research  facilities  at  White  Sands,  N.Mez., 
and  Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz.  The  Evans  area. 
Wall  Township,  and  smaller  sites  In  Mon- 
month  Coimty  remain  Integral  parts  of  the 
operation. 

The  Materiel  Readiness  Directorate,  which 
manages  the  worldwide  Inventory  of  elec- 
tronics items,  will  absorb  some  fimctions 
of  the  Electronics  Materiel  Agency,  now  lo- 
cated at  Coles.  It  will  have  headquarters 
In  Philadelphia. 

The  new  personnel  and  training  director- 
ate wUl  combine  conunand  staff  functions  in 
those  fields  with  similar  activities  spread 
through  subordinate  elements  and  will  have 
its  headquarters  at  Russel  Hall,  here. 

The  Electronics  Support  Command  will 
also  be  In  charge  of  housekeeping  duties  at 
Fort  Monmouth. 

NO    JOB    CUTS    SEEN 

General  Moorman  said  the  changes  will 
not  cause  cutbacks  In  employment  or  in 
activities  at  any  of  the  Monmouth  County 
installations  of  the  command. 
The  changes  are  designed,  he  said,  to: 
Obtain  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  resources. 
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balance  between  pi»«T.tT.g 
and  dlreetton  ot  operatloBs. 
material    acquisition    opera- 
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General  Moorman 
emphasis  the  adminlstra- 
Bnt  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
Army  place  on  continuing 
governmental  efflciency. 


He  stated  that  summarized  objectives  are- 

1.  To  obtaUi  the  most  efflcient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  avaUable  reeourcee. 

a.  To  assure  strongly  integrated  manage- 
ment trf  electronics  commodlUes  throughout 
their  life  cycle. 

8.  To  assure  a  better  balance  between 
fanning  and  programing,  and  the  direction 
of  opCTatlons.  '"^muu 

4.  To  strengthen  the  material  acquisition 
cycle. 

"  *v*'  7°  *«**»>ll«^  »  closer  correlaUon  between 
tte  functional  groupings  of  the  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command  and  its  parent  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command.  j  «» 
General  Moorman  said  that  among  the 
benefits  expected  from  the  reorganization  is 
greater  mission  effectiveness  through  In- 
tensified management  of  electronics  Items 
and  systems  from  their  concept  to  their  dU- 
posal." 

He  said  higher  employee  productivity  and 

^.l"  !^L"^"°''  "™*  '^  expected  through 
the  better  use  of  staff  personnel,  the  reduc- 
tion In  command  echelons,  the  functional 
and  physical  regrouping  of  staff,  and  operat- 
ing elements  and  the  consolidation  of  com- 
mon support  fimctlona. 

In  turn,  these  benefits  within  the  com- 
mand should  make  possible  greater  respon- 
slveneee  to  the  needs  of  Army  materiel  usere 
and  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  time  re- 
quired to  translate  new  concepts  into  end 
items  for  field  operaUons.  General  Moorman 
continued. 

H.ffJ^^*°'^«  °^  "^«°^  "»»'  »»ave  pre- 
dicted the  restructuring.  General  Moorman 
pointed  out  that  the  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand is  one  ot  seven  subcommands  under 
tne  Army  Materiel  Command,  which  was 
created  in  19«a  during  reorganization  of  the 
Army  s  technical  services. 

hJ]!'*'^."*!^'^  "*^*"«  ■^«»  °^«  have 
been  d^ected  toward  revising  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  suSjommandTln 

^l  ^^^.  "**  ^^  *^^1P*  ^^^  'or  carry- 
ing out  their  respective  acUvltlee  within  the 
cohesive  framework  of  the  parent  AMC.  The  ^ 
fi*^*!f^**"^*^  ^^  General  Moorman  was 
adopted  as  the  one  beet  suited  to  achieve  the 
Best  possible  use  of  avaUable  reeourcee  for 
management  of  electronics  commodities 

No  program  wlU  be  discontinued  or  cur- 
taUed  because  of  the  restructuring,  General 
Moorman  said.  «;"«"" 

nwlT"."*^**^  ^"'**  ''°  separation  of  em- 
ployees u  planned,  although  the  relaUvelv 
smaU  number  of  poelUon  transfers  between 
geographic  points  Is  projected 

Although  the  effects  of  the  consolldaUon 
Will  extend  throughout  the  command's 
headquarters  and  its  subordinate  command 
regrouping  wlU  have  the  most  effect  on  thrw 
major  actlvltlee. 

*.ff*^    "*"    laboratories,    these    are    the 

ilf^^rt^*^'^?.*****'^*^  Support  Agency, 
in  Fort  Monmouth's  Coles  area.  Uncroft.  and 
the  Army  Electronics  Materiel  Agency  cen- 
tered in  PhUadelphla.  "s^ucy,  cen 

The  other  subordinate  activities  are  Head- 
^^^  ^  Monmouth;  the  Army  Avionics 

S!iiPf^*"  ®,*-  ^^^-  **^«  Army  Intelligence 
Jtoterlel  Development  Agency,  Fort  Holablrd. 
Md.;  the  Army  Electronics  Research  and  De- 
velopment Activities  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz 
and  White  Sands.  N.  Mex.;  the  Army  hS- 
tronics  Loglsucs  Reeearch  Offlce,  Philadel- 
phia; the  Army  Electronics  Command  In- 
spector General  Field  Office.  Philadelphia; 
and  the  Army  Electronics  Regional  Labor 
Offlce.  Philadelphia. 

l°..**^*.""**^^^"°°*'  changes  In  reeearch 
and  development,  the  Army  Electronics  R  & 

The  Hexagon  Building  continues  as  the 
headquartere  and  principal  center  of  R.  4  D 
operaUons.     The  siaable  Evans  area,   near 
Belmar.   and   other  smaller  sites  in   Mon- 
mouth County  remain  Integral  parts. 


AprU  8     I    ^^^^ 


.„T^^^  5*°^'"  °'  "'"^ty  of  procurement 
and  producUon  operations— whose  dutlee  In- 
chide  letting  contracts  to  industry  for  quan- 
tity outputs  of  equipment-is  beinj  re- 
focused  from  the  Electronics  Materiel 
Agency,  in  PhlladelphU,  to  the  new  Procure- 
ment and  Production  Directorate,  which  will 
occupy  the  Coles  area  at  Linoroft.  presently 
A     nc  "*"  Electronics  Materiel  Support 

The  Production  and  Specifications  Enel- 
neerlng  Department  of  the  Electronics  Ma- 
teriel Support  Agency  wUl  become  a  part  of 

iinw'T.  ^-  ^  ^'  D^*°™t«-  Procurement 
?.h^?^^^w*  '"°ct»o°-  now  carried  on  in 
Philadelphia  wlU  remain  there,  but  under 
the  direction  of  the  Coles-based  directorate 
Besides  Fort  Monmouth,  the  directorate  will 
continue  the  procurement  operations  at 
Washington.  D.C,  and  Fort  Meade.  Md 
Although  subordinate  materiel   readiness 

Philadelphia  becomes  the  center  of  activity 
as  weU  as  the  headquarters  of  this  director- 
ate.  which  is  responsible  for  the  third  and 
final  phase  of  life-cycle  equipment  mansRe- 
ment.  This  includes  such  operations  as' 
managing  the  worldwide  Inventory  of  Army 
electronic  items,  determining  requirements 
controlling  distribution,  and  allocating 
maintenance  activities. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  operation,  a  ma- 
teriel   readiness    field    office,    designated    a 
national  maintenance  point,  remains  at  Fort 
Monmouth.    This  offlce  had  been  a  part;  of 
4w!,  ^l.  Electronics    Materiel   Agency    In 
Philadelphia,  remains  there  as  part  of  the 
new    directorate.    Other    elements    of    the 
fn^!f,^**^  to  remain  at  their  present  sites 
include  the  Plant  Inventory  Control  Offlce, 
of  Washington:  the  Intelligence  Materiel  De- 
velopment  Agency,    of   Fort   Holablrd;    the 
Army  Avionics  Field  Offlce.  of  St.  Louis;  and 
themeteorologlcal  teams,  of  Fort  Monmouth 
The    new   equipment   introductory   team' 
I^I^   L'ff''*r  """  direction  of  the  labora- 
tories,   will    become    part    of    the    Materiel 
Readiness  Directorate.     However,  team  mem- 
bers, who  travel  widely  to  teach  troops  In  the 
field    how    to    operate    and    maintain    new 
equipment,  will  continue  to  be  based  at  Fort 
Monmouth. 

The  other  two  activities.  pers<mnel  and 
training  and  the  Electronics  Support  Com- 
mand  win  have  headquartere  hefTln  Rus- 
sel  Hall. 

The  new  Personnel  and  Training  Director- 
ate will  combine  the  present  Electronics 
Command  headquartere  staff  funcUons  In 
those  areas  and  the  actlvlUee  that  have  been 
spread  among  the  subordinate  elements 

At  Fort  Monmouth,  the  commandlnir  offi- 
cer of  the  Electronics  Support  Commaml  will 
be  in  charge  of  administration  ^f  the  poet 
and  direct  installations  and  services.  Juris- 
diction will  encompass  such  functions  as 
common  supplies,  local  communications 
transportation.  Provost  Marshall,  special 
services,  and  post  exchanges.  A  field  divi- 
sion wUl  be  maintained  In  PhlladelphU 
Among  the  new  actlvlUes  being  estebilshed 

r«n'JJ°°^-f°**.!'^*"*y  "■•  »  Computation 
Center,  under  the  staff  supervision  of  the 
Management  Science  and  DaU  Systems 
!^h"'  f^  ^  Plnancial  Management  Center, 
under  the  Comptroller  and  Director  of  Pro- 
grams.   The    computation    center    and    the     , 

D^''^'^^  w,°^°'^*™*°*  "°t«"  win  have 
PhUadelphla  divisions. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization  plan.  Gen- 
eral Moorman  recently  appointed  special 
assistants  to  the  commanding  general  for 
technical  relations  and  congressional  affairs 
and  established  a  Quality  Management  Office. 

*>,?***rf?c,*PP**^^**^  "^  A™y  coordinator  for 
^^H  ^^  program,  which  Is  a  trlservlce 
^™l^^-*°  eetabUsh  an  automatic  air- 
craft IdentlficaUon  system  for  mlUtary  use 
that  would  be  compatible  with  the  air  traf- 
fic controls  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  em- 
ploys to  automaticaUy  Identify  clvU  aircraft 
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In  announcing  further  details  on  person- 
nel actions.  General  Moorman  said  a  numbor 
of  Job  spaces  are  being  eliminated  under  the 
consolidation.  However,  the  small  nimiber 
of  persons  thiis  affected  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  move  Into  undermanned  areas, 
be  said. 

Among  transfer  of  positions  In  the  re- 
grouped elements,  there  are  less  than  SO 
scheduled  to  be  moved  from  Philadelphia  to 
Fort  Monmouth,  and  also  fewer  than  60  such 
moves  planned  for  the  opposite  direction.  A 
command  spokesman  said  that  since  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  some  of  these  employeee  can 
exchange  similar  Jobs,  the  figure  may  be  even 
lower. 

The  top-level  command  group  of  the  Army 
Electronics  Command  will  move  from  Riissel 
Hall,  on  the  main  post,  to  the  Hexagon 
BuUdlng.  which  Is  about  3  miles  way  In  the 
Eatontown  area,  by  October  1.  All  other 
physical  moves  are  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year. 

Headquartere  elements  of  the  conunand 
wlU  move  Into  Building  2525,  near  the  Hex- 
agon. The  National  Maintenance  Point  of 
Materiel  Readiness  will  occupy  buildings  in 
the  main  post's  700  area,  and  the  Computa- 
tion Center  will  move  into  Vail  Hall,  also  on 
the  main  poet. 

AU  of  the  regrouped  activities  in  Phila- 
delphia win  be  located  In  the  present  build- 
ing at  225  South  18th  Street. 


Representatiye  Frank  Thompion,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8. 1964 

Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  a  very  Informative  pamphlet  &i- 
tltled  "Pootllght,"  which  included  a  very 
Interesting  progress  report  on  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  It  gave  a  short  sketch  of  one  of 
my  first  "tutors"  when  I  arrived  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  the  Honorable  Frank  Thoiipson. 
Representative  Thompson  is  a  Boeod 
member  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
original  National  Cultural  Center  Act. 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  sketch  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

THK  Center's  Founders 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Jersey:  As  Board  member  and 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  original  National 
Cultural  Center  Act,  Representative  Frank 
Thompson  has  maintained  a  steady  Interest 
In  the  Center's  affalra  ever  since.  A  sup- 
porter of  the  bin  extending  the  1968  act,  Mr. 
Thompson  further  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
proposal  to  dedicate  the  Center  as  the  of- 
ficial memorial  to  President  Kennedy  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  He  strongly  endorsed  the 
measure  from  the  floor  of  the  House  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  January  8. 

Elected  to  the  84th  Congress  in  1964,  Mr. 
Thompson  had  previously  been  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  has  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Hoiise  Administration  Committee.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  and 
has  sponsored  improvements  In  the  so-caUed 
impacted  areas  education  legislation,  and  has 
plajred  an  Important  part  In  the  passage  of 
legislation  dealing  with  labor-management 
relations.  He  currently,  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

His  reputation  as  a  leading  cQpgresslonal 


supporter  of  the  arts  Is  well  known.  He 
has  been  a  sponsor  of  three  major  acts  In 
the  field  of  International  cultiuul  exchange, 
has  fought  for  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts,  and  for  legislation  to  raise  the 
architectural  standards  of  Federal  buildings. 
Referring  to  the  recent  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  Mr.  Thompson  said.  "We  cannot 
now  fuUy  assess  President  Kennedy's  place 
In  history;  but  I  do  submit  that  those  who 
were  warmed  by  his  wit,  captivated  by  his 
grace,  and  enlightened  by  his  spirit  are  en- 
titled to  see  to  it  that  these  qualities  of  the 
man  are  not  denied  future  generations.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  accomplish  this 
than  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts." 


Bishop  W.  kagit  Smith  Called  Method- 
ism's Greatest  Evaiif  elist  Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
In  Oklahoma  more  than  800  Methodists 
including  14  bishops  gathered  in  Okla- 
homa City  to  pay  tribute  to  Bishop  W. 
Angle  Smith,  head  of  the  Oklah(Hna-New 
Mexico  Methodist  Conference,  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Methodist  General 
Board  of  Evangelism  after  12  years  as  its 
president. 

Among  bishops  who  Joined  in  honor- 
ing Bishop  SmiUi  were  Paul  Garber,  Vir- 
ginia; Edgar  Love,  Maryland;  Charles 
Brashares,  Illinois;  Fred  Corson,  Penn- 
sylvania; WUllam  and  Paul  Martin,  both 
of  Texas;  Aubrey  Walton.  Louisiana; 
Kenneth  Copeland,  Nebmska;  Eugene 
Slater,  Kansas;  Paul  Galloway.  Texas; 
Marvin  Franklin.  Mississippi;  Kenneth 
Pope,  Arkansas,  and  Lloyd  T^cke.  New 
York. 

An  article  in  the  Dally  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma   City,   Okla..   for   Thursday, 
April  2,  tells  of  this  April  1  meeting: 
Bishop  W.  Angie  Smfth  Called  Methodism's 
Greatest  KvAxamjar  Leaoeb 

Oklahoma  Methodists — more  than  800 
strong — ^pald  tribute  Wednesday  night  to 
Methodism's  "greatest  evangelist  leader" 
since  colonial  days,  Blsh<^  W.  Agnle  Shiith. 
head  of  the  Oklahoma-New  Mexico  Methodist 
Conference. 

Scores  of  Methodist  leaders  from  around 
the  country  Joined  the  more  than  800  clergy 
and  laymen  in  honoring  Bishop  Smith  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Methodist  general  board 
of  evangelism  after  12  years  as  Its  president. 
The  dinner  In  the  Sklrvin  Tower  Hotel  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  board's  3  day 
meeting  In  Oklah<»na  City. 

Verbal  bouquets  were  also  handed  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  has  foUowed  her  husband  on 
dozens  of  trips  aroimd  the  world  as  a  mem- 
bo'  of  numerous  boards  and  bodies  within 
the  Methodist  Church  during  his  20  years  as 
a  bishop. 

Mrs.  Smith's  "gracious  personality  and 
wonderf\il  devotion  to  her  husband"  was 
cited  as  "an  outstanding  example"  to  minis- 
ters' wives  by  Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson. 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  World  Meth- 
odist CouncU. 

In  his  headline  speech  Bishop  Corson 
quoted  another  speaker,  Dr.  Hariy  Denman, 
Nashville,  general  secretary  of  the  board,  as 


saying  "the  last  40  years  belonged  to  Marx- 
ism." 

During  this  time  more  than  a  bllUon  peo- 
ple came  undo-  the  rigid  anti-Christian  con- 
trol of  communism. 

"But  the  next  40  years  must  belong  to 
Christ."  Bishop  Corson  said.  "The  greatest 
service  Bishop  Smith  has  given  the  church 
In  the  past  20  years  Is  his  preparation  for  the 
cnisade  of  the  next  40  years." 

He  called  the  bishop  "the  architect  of  a 
new  evangelism."  and  praised  the  gains  the 
Oklahoma-New  Mexico  area  has  made  during 
the  last  20  years. 

Corson  said  Smith  has  encoxiraged  experi- 
mentation with  new  forms  of  evangelism,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  realize  evangelism 
could  not  be  left  to  the  professionals. 

He  said  that  every  Methodist  must  be 
a  winner  of  so\ils  and  led  the  shift  to  personal 
and  visitation  evangelism. 

Earlier  In  the  day  the  board  of  evangelism 
voted  to  established  a  department  of  family 
evangelism  to  promote  evangelistic  efforts  by 
Christian  families  to  famUles  not  related  to 
the  chxirch. 

The  board  further  honored  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Smith  by  naming  a  $900,000  addition  to  Its 
headqxiarters  buUdlng  In  Nashville,  Tenn., 
for  the  couple. 

Bishop  Corson  expressed  his  regret  that 
"an  arbitrary  rule  rather  than  qualifications 
for  offlce  are  depriving  us  of  his  (Smith's) 
services."  His  reference  was  to  a  decision 
of  the  last  general  conference  that  board 
members  can  only  be  on  a  general  board 
for  a  12-year  period. 

Bishop  Corson  also  credited  Bishop  Smith 
with  creating  "Ood's  good  neighbor"  policy 
as  the  church's  consiUtant  to  Mexico  and 
South  America  for  12  years. 

"Evangelism  can  establish  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  where  commerce  and  diplo- 
macy have  faUed,"  he  said. 

"Bishop  Smith  recognizes  that  evangelism 
Is  an  everlasting  and  continuing  challenge 
as  long  as  one  knee  Is  unbended.  The  world 
can  never  be  saved  en  masse."  ^' 


Gen.  Doui^las  MacArdmr 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  6,  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  one  of  the  many  Americans  who  is 
profoundly  sad  because  of  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  greatest  soldiers,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  all  respects,  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

In  January  1946,  It  was  my  privilege, 
along  with  several  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  visit  with 
General  MacArthur  at  his  headquarters 
in  Tokyo,  Japan.  His  great  Pacific  vic- 
tory had  Just  been  won;  however,  he  was 
modest  to  the  last  degree. 

It  was  clear  to  all  of  us  he  was  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  try  to  assist  a  group 
of  people  who  had  vigorously  fought 
America,  the  Japanese.  We  are  all  aware 
of  his  unusual  success  in  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  in  Japan. 

When  the  proper  evaluations  of  all 
great  leaders  in  the  history  of  America 
are  made,  we  all  are  aware  General  Mac- 
Arthur  will  stand  with  and  by  the  very 
highest. 
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jES.   Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 


2. 1964.  Pres  dent  Johnson  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation nu  krking  Tuesday.  April  14,  as 
Pan-Americ  m  Day.  and  the  week  begin- 
ning April  2  and  ending  April  18  as 
Pan-Amerlcm  Week. 

It  ia  with  i  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  rise  today  o  pay  tribute  to  our  friends 
and  neighbo!  s  in  this  hemisphere.   There 
is  much  tha  r  we  haye  hi  common  as  we 
Join  hands  i  gainst  the  enemies  of  pov- 
erty, Injuattiie,  and  ignorance  and  look 
for  new  wayi  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  people.    The  iBterest  of  Amarica  in 
the  develoiMMnt  of  our  pan-Amerioan 
neighbors  sta  ma  from  the  early  beginning 
of  our  counti  y  ttirough  the  famous  Mon- 
roe Dectrtne  and  sto^tches  through  the 
current  effots  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  pmgram.    Tlie  principle   an- 
lie  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
takes  into  account  the  im- 
tbat  freedom  cannot  exist 
.  nniaas  tkere  is  adequate 
education,  pihtteal  stebillty.  and  eco- 
nomic gsowtl.  71m  Pan  Amsrlean  Union 
has  nitalad  i  Ae  kind  of  partnmhtp  nec- 
essary to  eras  te  a  spirit  of  social  advance- 
ment in  all  of  the  republics  in   the 
heaJvtaere. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  Join  Presid  mt  Johnson  in  urging  "all 
citizens  of  th  b  United  States  and  all  in- 
terested orga  dzations  to  Join  their  Gov- 
ernment in  I  elping  to  make  both  Pan- 
American  Da  r  and  Pan-American  Week 
occasions  foj  the  recognition  to  the 
ideals  of  the  mter-Amerlcan  system,  and 
to  the  Drinci  iles  and  obJecUves  of  the 
Charter  of  tb^  Organization  of  American 


Whereaa  the  United  States.  In  Its  tradl- 
tlonaJ  spirit  of  cooperation  and  amity,  has 
pledged  the  energies  of  this  Nation  to  the 
achievement  erf  the  common  goals  expressed 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  by  engaging 
in  a  relentless  war  upon  poverty,  social  In- 
justice, and  tyranny: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  April  14,  1964,  as 
Pan-American  Day  and  the  week  beginning 
April  12  and  ending  April  18  as  Pan-American 
Week;  and  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  appro- 
priate offlclals  of  all  other  areas  under  the 
United  States  flag  to  Issue  similar  proclama- 
tions. 

Mindful  of  the  vast  tasks  that  still  lie  be- 
fore us  If  the  material  progress  and  the  social 
advancement  of  the  Americas  are  to  match 
the  spiritual  and  cultvu-al  achievements  of 
the  Republic  ©f  this  hemisphere,  I  urge  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  Inter- 
ested organizations  to  Join  their  Government 
In  helping  to  make  both  Pan-American  Day 
and  Pan-American  Week  occasions  for  the 
recognition  of  past  achievements,  and  for  this 
Nation's  rede^lcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
inter-American  system,  and  to  the  principles 
and  objective*  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  For  on  the  maintenance  of 
these  ideals  and  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  depends  the  future  of  freedom, 
human  dlgni^,  and  national  Independence 
In  this  hemisphere. 

In  wttnees  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2d 
day  9t  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  the  ISSth. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


April  8      I    196J^ 


By  the  President: 

I 


Dkan  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Another  AMA  BoKcymaa  Bites  the  Dntt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   mw   JDUXT 

the  President's  proclama-        '^  "^  ^°^^*  °^  Representatives 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

-  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  llsrht  of  the  current  doctors' 
strike  in  Belgium  and  the  American 
Medical  Association's  continuous  propa- 
ganda war  against  what  it  calls  socialized 
medldne,  I  would  like  to  call  attenUon 
to  the  following  column  by  Reporter 
John  Herllng  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  DaUy  News  April  7.  1984.  I 
would  eqMdally  recommend  It  to  those 
who  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
King-Anderson  Ull  to  provide  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  Is  a  radical  proposal 
which  would  ba  detrimental  to  the  medl- 
Umitod  Statas  is  flnuy  snd  ***  Profeaaloo  and  the  Amertean  public. 
ttsed  to  tiM  «««■»««■■■*  *^-»  WaoMO  DuoMc 


Dat     AitD     PAif-AmucAir 

PBOCLAJCAmOir  BT  THX  PSKSI- 

Unitb)  SraTis  or 


Repi  blici 


14.   1M4.  marks  tlM  74tli 

the   estsbllabment   by   th* 

at  the  inter-Amerloaa 

now  known  as  the  Organi- 

States;  and 

between    the    United 

<  ither  Amertean  Republlee  are 

to  this  Ration  etnoe  we 

pmhleme  oC  tha  ▼artooe 

be  resolved  ta  a  spirit  of 


relj  ti(»s 


mttual 


of  the  Province,  the  Innovator  of  the  medical 
plan.  He  was  charged  with  trying  to  enslave 
the  populace  as  well  as  the  doctors  In  the 
chains  of  socialised  medicine.  What  actu- 
ally was  being  Introduced  was  a  health  and 
medical  care  scheme,  somewhat  less  In  scope 
than  Britain's  national  health  Insurance  svs- 
tem.  ' 

The  doctors'  strike  attracted  spectacular 
attention  because  It  was  the  first  of  Its  kind 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  because  it 
coincided  with  the  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon's 
attempt  to  pass  a  law  establishing  medical 
care  for  the  aging  under  the  social  seciu-lty 
system.    ThU  was  bltteriy  opposed  then— as 
It  Is  now— by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.   Using  the  apparent  coincidence  of  the 
doctors'   strike   in    Saskatchewan,   the   AMA 
immediately  exploited  It  for  all  It  was  worth 
The  AMA  never  before  had  been  known  to 
have  supported  a  strike  of  any  kind.    Point- 
ing at  Saskatchewan  as  a  horrible  example 
It  now  sought  to  steam  up  U.S.  public  opin- 
ion   by   declaring   that   the   Kennedy-spon- 
sored legislation  sent  the  United  States  down 
the  "road  to  medical  serfdom."    In  order  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling,  AMA  eocletles,   Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  among  others,  contributed 
money  to  the  Saskatchewan  doctors'  strike 
fund,  and  put  all  Its  public  relations  facili- 
ties to  work  to  embitter  public  opinion  on 
both   sides   of   the   International    boundary 
Meantime,    the   late    Senator   Robert   Kerr 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  with  the  help  of  his 
aide-de-camp,  Bobby  Baker,  then  Senate  ma- 
jority   Secretory,    was   whipping   together   a 
narrow  majority  to  defeat  the  medical  care 
bill  for  the  aging. 

Many  doctors— not  all— were  decrying  the 
Saskatchewan  plan  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  deprive  dect«»  of  their  rights  and  In- 
comes under  tree  medicine,  and  so  an.  Such 
were  their  fears,  real  ar  fancied. 

What  has  actuaUy  happened?  Here  Is  the 
present  picture  as  recently  described  by  Mr 
Douglas.  The  east  of  medical  care  is  less 
than  had  been  announced.  After  18  months 
of  operation,  the  cost  of  medical  care  comes 
to  $23.05  for  each  person  Instead  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  $23.40  per  person  per  year. 
In  addition,  many  more  people  are  receiving 
medical  care  than  before.  Since  the  start 
of  the  plan,  the  number  of  doctors  in  the 
Province  Increased  from  881  to  939.  Thus 
the  panic  exodus  of  doctors  not  only  was 
stemmed,  but  there  has  been  an  Influx  of 
new  medical  talent.  The  niunber  of  medical 
specialist*  has  risen  from  231  to  335.  Also 
the  average  InccHne  of  doctors  In  Saskatche- 
wan roee  by  $1,800  to  $30,000  a  year,  making 
them  the  highest  paid  group  in  the  hard- 
working Province. 

The  fears  and  arguments  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  plan  that  people  would  be- 
come hypochondriacs  and  abiise  the  medical 
health  system  have  faUed  to  materialize.  In- 
stead, in  the  upcoming  election  campaign, 
the  Ck>naervaUve  .Party  now  useo  the  argu- 
ment that  It  could  administer  the  socialized 
medical  pUn  more  efficiently  than  the  new 
Democratic  Party  which  Introduced  the  plan. 
This  U  the  same  pattern  ae  has  evolved  In 
BrtUin.  There  ta  no  move  to  repeal  the  ays- 
tem— against  which  the  doctors  of  Saskat- 
chewan struck  In  borror  3  short  years  ago 


Farwast  far  Sihw 


(By  John  Herllng) 
The  docton  at  aaakatehewaa  are  no  Uaocer 
[  •  fc**k  tmwm    Thmj  are  Uvtaa  happy. 
It  Uvea     Ttanare 
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of  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
successful  In  camouflaging  and  confus- 
ing a  very  serious  situation:  the  deple- 
tion of  Treasury  silver  stocks,  and  con- 
sequently, the  possible  melting  down  of 
our  sliver  coins. 

The  world  has  sdways  known  and  gov- 
ernments have  always  striven  for  a  coin 
of  intrinsic  value  and  the  recent  run  for 
silver  dollars  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  Indi- 
cates the  value  that  the  American  people 
place  on  our  colnstge. 

Already,  within  our  own  time,  we  have 
witnessed  a  similar  path  cleared  for  gold 
when  in  1934,  the  United  States  abolished 
its  gold  coins  and  replaced  it  with  paper 
money. 

An  astute  observer  of  our  monetary 
malady,  Mr.  M.  E.  Pry,  editor  of  the  Min- 
ing and  Natural  Resources  Record,  wrote 
an  excellent  article  on  the  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  his  editorial  pub- 
lished on  Thursday,  April  2,  1964,  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Entitled  "Hindsight  and  Pre- 
views," the  article  follows: 

Hindsight  and  Pheviews 

In  1934  the  United  States  abolished  Its 
gold  coins  and  arbltral-lly  ordered  every  resi- 
dent of  this  country  to  surrender  his  gold 
coins  and  receive  In  payment  paper  money. 
After  the  American  people  had  dutifully 
obeyed  this  iUegal  edict  and  the  United 
States  had  collected  most  of  Its  good  coins 
then  In  circulation  In  this  country.  It  raised 
the  price  of  gold  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35 
an  ounce.  By  this  action  It  gave  the  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries  who  owned  Amer- 
ican gold  coins  a  profit  of  $14.33  an  ounce 
on  the  gold  coins  which  they  held.  At  the 
same  time,  It  deprived  (maybe  "cheated" 
would  be  a  better  word)  the  citizens  of  this 
country  of  this  same  profit. 

When  the  United  States  abolished  its  gold 
coins.  It  also  abolished  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  all  paper  dollar  bills  commonly 
called  "gold  backs"  because  they  were  re- 
deemable in  gold.  This  action  left  as  the 
only  real  money  In  this  country  th?  silver 
dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars  and  dollars,  and 
the  sliver  certificates  secured  by  sliver  dollars. 

Lest  It  be  said  we  had  another  type  of 
money  called  Federal  Reserve  notes  we  should 
explain  that  these  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
not  redeemable  In  gold  or  stiver  coins  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  true  money  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  sliver  certificates 
which  are  redeemable  in  sliver.  True,  there 
Is  a  polite  fiction  that  Federal  Reesrve  notes 
are  secured  by  a  25-percent  gold  reserve,  but 
no  American  may  hold  this  gold  or  demand 
It  in  redemption  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
That  privilege  Is  reserved  for  foreigners.  We 
should  remember  also  that  the  short-term 
liabilities  of  this  country  held  by  foreigners, 
most  of  which  are  payable  In  gold,  now  ex- 
ceed by  some  $10  billion  all  the  gold  owned 
by  this  country.  So.  In  fact,  we  have  no  25- 
percent  gold  reserve  behind  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes. 

Now  Congress  has  abolished  the  sliver  cer- 
tificates. They  are  being  called  in,  and  in 
their  place  the  American  people  are  being 
given  Federal  Reserve  notes  and,  again,  thta 
Oorernment  ta  depriving  its  people  at  a 
valuable  form  of  money  Just  as  It  did  In  1934 
because  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  not  re- 
deemable in  any  coin.  whUe  the  sUvor  cer- 
tlOeatOB  state  on  their  face  that  then  to  on 
depoelt  In  the  Treasury  at  the  United  States 
stiver  tfoUare  at  the  eaae  denomination  m 
ttov-aUver  ovtttWsalos  and   payaMo  to  the 


Eind  Interests  of  its  own  citizens.  The  only 
real  money  existing  In  this  country  now  are 
the  dimes,  quarters  and  half-dollars  and 
the  sliver  dollars  which  are  still  in  circula- 
tion. As  stated  In  our  last  Issue,  It  Is  now 
proposed  that  the  United  States  cease  coin- 
ing all  silver  coins  and  stop  the  use  of  silver 
as  money  because  silver  must  be  reserved 
"for  more  urgent  Industrial  needs." 

We  truly  expect  that  this  Nation  will  ter- 
minate the  use  and  coinage  of  silver  mon- 
ey— then  what?  We  cannot  have  shlnplas- 
ters  (those  little  slips  of  paper  In  5-,  10-,  15- 
and  25-cent  denominations)  which  were 
used  around  1865  because  the  people  of  this 
country  then,  as  now,  did  not  have  much 
faith  In  the  then  paper  money  and  the 
greenbacks  and  started  hoarding  silver 
coins.  Neither  plastic  coins  nor  shinplasters 
can  be  used  In  parking  meters,  pay  tele- 
phones, coin  laundries,  and  the  like,  so  we 
predict  that  soon  we  will  have  coins  of  tin 
and  Iron  and  some  other  cheap  and  abun- 
dant metals. 

We  also  believe  the  final  step  In  the  de- 
valuation and  repudiation  of  our  dollar  will 
be  the  reduction  and  final  termination  of 
the  now  purely  theoretical  25-percent  gold 
reserve  behind  Federal  Reserve  notes.  In 
fact,  a  committee  of  Congress  has  already 
recommended    this    procedure. 

Doubtless  the  moneychangers  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury  are  now  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  so  brainwashed  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  can  abolish  the  25-percent 
gold  reserve  at  one  stroke  without  any  grad- 
ual reduction  of  this  reserve  or  the  further 
conditioning  ♦of  the  American  people.  It 
has  been  argued  that  since  the  American 
people  cannot  own  gold  they  should  abolish 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  so  as  to  make  all 
of  our  gold  available  to  pay  the  demands 
of  residents  of  foreign  nations.  Woiildnt 
it  be  grand  If  some  day  our  Federal  offlclals 
w^ould  once,  Just  once,  put  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  above  that  of  foreigners, 
but  apparently  no  one  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
cares  whether  the  U.S.  citizens  have  any 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  Possibly  we  do  not 
deserve  such  consideration.  We  have  com- 
placently watched  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar  decline  from  100  cents  In  1939  to  45.0 
cents  today.  We  have  not  only  tolerated 
this  situation  but  we  have  actually  support- 
ed and  participated  in  it.  Ironically  and 
despite  thta  drop  in  the  piirchaslng  power 
of  the  dollar,  we  still  hear  Treasury  officlata 
prattling  about  how  the  dollar  must  not  be 
devalued,  meaning  of  course  that  Uncle 
Sam  should  not  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  a 
point  where  the  gold  miners  could  afford 
to  reopen  the  mines  and  help  provide  a  new 
gold  reserve  fcM<*our  money. 


Aothorizing  G>B$tnictioD  for  die  Military 
Departments  and  Reserye  Components 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

The  Houee  in  Committee  of  tha  Whole 
House  OD  the  State  of  the  Union  had  undar 
conaldaratloa  the  bill  (HJL  10800)  to  au- 
tbortae  certain  ooaiatnictlon  at  military  in- 
•tallaUona.  and  for  ofebar 


Mr.  O'HARAaf 
Um  impart  oI 

for  WmX 


Mr.  Chair- 
Is  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  this 
transfer.  It  hai  been  presented  as  an 
economy  measure,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  the  wild  and  reckless  spending 
of  a  sum  that  ultimately  wUl  total  in 
excess  of  $10  million.  It  Is  conservatively 
estimated  the  cost  to  complete  the  work 
may  run  to  $13  million. 

Something  of  this,  I  think,  was  In  the 
mind  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]  at  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Bray  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  transfer  might  be  a  good  one  on  the 
surface,  but  he  said  to  Genersd  Shuler, 
"Will  you  not  have  trouble  In  providing 
living  quarters?"  Well,  the  general 
thought  there  might  be  trouble  provid- 
ing living  quarters.  That  was  an  Item 
apparently  he  had  overlooked.  Then  Mr. 
Bray,  the  distinguished  Republican  fnxn 
Indiana,  said,  "Yes.  And  Great  Lakes  is 
having  a  lot  of  trouble." 

General  Shuler,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  who  even  rec- 
ommended the  removal  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  from  Hyde  Park  to  Port 
Sheridan.  As  far  as  I  am  Informed  he  Ls 
today  the  only  officer  who  thinks  the  re- 
moval wise  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
economy  and  eflaciency.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  studies  made  by  the  Army, 
studies  that  were  in  depth  and  were  par- 
ticipated In  by  groups  of  experienced  and 
competent  ofiBcers,  and  the  report  In- 
variably was  that  the  ronoval  to  Fort 
Sheridan  would  be  an  expensive  move 
that  could  only  increase  the  cost  of  op- 
eration and  reduce  efficiency. 

It  Is  to  be  kept  In  mind  tliat  the  5th 
Army  headquarters  services  13  States. 
The  transportation  cost  In  time  and 
money  Is  not  Inconsiderable  of  the  many 
officers  who  come  to  report  to  5th  Army 
headquarters.  The  fact  that  Hyde 
Park,  the  present  location  of  the  head- 
quarters, is  only  15  minutes  from  the 
loop  and  railroad  stations  is  a  factor 
that  probably  has  been  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  previous  study  groups. 

The  removal  from  Hyde  Park  to  Fort 
Sheridan  is  exclusively  the  notion  of 
General  Shuler,  who  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
available  living  quarters  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan for  the  additional  Army  personnel 
and  no  living  quarters  of  any  sort  for 
the  2,000  clvUlan  personnel  either  at 
Fort  Sheridan  or  within  convenient 
traveling  distance. 

The  good  general  figured  that  $3.3 
million  would  build  adequate  office  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  the  5th  Army 
headquarters,  tind  even  here  he  used  fig- 
ures of  2  years  ago.  So  even  If  the  $3.3 
million  were  set  aside  and  spent,  there 
would  be  still  a  shortage  of  perhaps 
$500,000  to  $700,000  to  complete  the  con- 
struction. This  is  because  construction 
costs  are  higher.  Then  there  would  be 
office  space,  but  no  living  quarters  for 
the  service  personnel — absolutely  none, 
mli\d  you. 

The  5th  Army  Headquarters  employs 
3.000  dvlllans.  Ttiey  are  all  workers  with 
Mpttkal  Allla.  They  cannot  easily  be  re- 
plaesd  and  at  Fort  Sheridan  there  is 
nctthcr  availabla  housing  for  the  present 
dTlllMi  wofton  nor  an  adsqnatr  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  a  RLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MAXTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOt  BE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8. 1964 

Mr.  SICKL  IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2.  1964,  Presic  ent  Johnson  issued  a  proc- 
lamation marking  Tuesday,  April  14.  as 
Pan- America  1  Day,  and  the  week  begin- 
ning April  12  and  ending  April  18  as 
Pan-America  :i  Week. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  rise  today  U  >  pay  tribute  to  our  friends 
and  neighbor! ;  in  this  hemisphere.  There 
is  much  that  we  have  in  common  as  we 
join  hands  aj:ainst  the  enemies  of  pov- 
erty, injuattos.  and  ignorance  and  look 
for  new  ways  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  people.  The  interest  of  America  in 
the  developaant  of  our  pan-American 
neighbors  sto  as  from  the  early  begirmlng 
of  our  countr '  through  the  famous  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  stretches  through  the 
current  effort  xinder  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  projram.  The  principle  an- 
nounced at  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence in  1961  Akes  into  account  the  im- 
portant fact  bhat  freedom  ccumot  exist 
in  any  countay  unless  there  is  adequate 
education,  p<illtical  staJsillty,  and  eco- 
nomic growth .  The  Pan  American  Union 
has  created  tbe  kind  of  partnership  nec- 
essary to  crea  e  a  spirit  of  social  advance- 
ment In  all  of  th£  republics  in  the 
hemisphere. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  join  Presidtnt  Johnson  in  urging  "all 
citizens  of  th  >  United  States  and  all  in- 
terested orgai  dzations  to  join  their  Gov- 
ernment in  helping  to  make  both  Pan- 
American  Day  and  Pan-American  Week 
the  recognition  to  the 
ideals  of  the  ihter-American  system,  and 
to  the  prlnci  )les  and  objectives  of  the 
Charter  of  thi  Organization  of  American 
States  and  1|be  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este/ 
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UTiereaa  the  United  States.  !n  its  tradi- 
tional spirit  of  cooperation  and  amity,  has 
pledged  the  energies  of  this  Nation  to  the 
achievement  of  the  common  goals  expressed 
In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  by  engaging 
In  a  relentless  war  upon  poverty,  social  in- 
justice, and  tyranny: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  April  14.  1964.  as 
Pan-American  Day  and  the  week  beginning 
April  12  and  ending  April  18  as  Pan-American 
Week;  and  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  appro- 
priate officials  of  all  other  areas  under  the 
United  States  fl.ig  to  Issue  similar  proclama- 
tions. 

Mindful  of  the  V£ust  tasks  that  still  lie  be- 
fore us  if  the  material  progre.=is  and  the  social 
advancement  of  the  Americas  are  to  match 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Republic  of  this  hemisphere.  I  urge  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  Inter- 
ested organizations  to  Join  their  Government 
in  helping  to  make  both  P.m-American  Day 
and  Pan-American  Week  occasions  for  the 
recognition  of  past  achievements,  and  for  this 
Nation's  rededlcatlon  to  the  IdeaJa  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system,  and  to  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  tiie  Organi- 
zation of  American  Suites  and  the  Ch.trter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  For  on  the  maintenance  of 
these  Ideals  and  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  depends  the  future  of  freedom, 
human  dignity,  and  national  Independence 
In  this  hemisphere. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2d 
day  »f  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  188th. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Another  AMA  Bogeyman  Bite$  the  Duit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

of    new    JERSEY 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  current  doctors' 
strike  in  Belgium  and  the  American 
Medical  Association's  continuous  propa- 
ganda war  against  what  it  calls  socialized 
medicine,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  column  by  Reporter 
John  Herllng  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  April  7,  1964.  I 
would  especially  recommend  it  to  those 
who  are  under  the  Impression  that  the 
King-Anderson  bill  to  provide  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  Is  a  radical  proposal 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  American  public. 
Wrong  Diagnosis 
(By  John  Herring) 

The  doctors  of  Saskatchewan  are  no  longer 
running  a  high  fever.  They  are  living  happy, 
normal,  even  affluent  lives.  They  are  pleased 
but  shamefaced. 

You  wUl  recall  how  back  in  1962  the  doc- 
tors of  Saskatchewan — a  large  group  of 
them — called  a  strike  against  the  medical 
insurance  plan  which  the  Canadian  Province 
had  installed.  The  personal  target  of  attack 
was  T.  C.  Douglas,  then  the  Prime  Minister 


of  the  P.-ovlnce.  the  Innovator  of  the  medical 
plan.  He  was  charged  with  trying  to  enslave 
the  populace  as  well  as  the  doctors  in  the 
chains  of  socialized  medicine.  What  actu- 
ally was  being  Introduced  was  a  health  and 
medical  care  scheme,  somewhat  less  In  scope 
than  Britain's  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

The  doctors'  strike  attracted  spectacular 
attention  because  It  was  the  first  of  Its  kind 
In  the  We.'^tern  Hemisphere  and  beCau.-ie  it 
coincided  with  the  Kennedy  administration  s 
attempt  to  pas.s  a  law  establishing  medical 
care  for  the  aging  under  the  social  security 
system.  This  was  bitterly  opposed  then — as 
It  Is  now — by  the  -Vmerlcan  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Using  the  apparent  coincidence  of  tb.e 
doctors'  Ftrlke  In  .Saskatchewan,  the  AM.\ 
Immediately  exploited  It  for  all  It  was  worth. 
The  AMA  never  before  had  been  known  to 
have  supported  a  strike  of  any  kind.  Point- 
ing at  Saskatchewan  as  a  horrible  example. 
It  now  sought  to  steam  up  U.S.  public  opin- 
ion by  declaring  that  the  Kennedy-spon- 
sored legislation  sent  the  United  States  dcA  n 
the  "road  to  medical  serfdom."  In  order  to 
keep  the  f)Ot  boiling,  AMA  societies,  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  among  others,  contributed 
money  to  the  Saskatchewan  doctors'  strike 
fund,  and  put  all  Its  public  relations  faciii- 
ties  to  work  to  embitter  public  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  the  International  boundary. 
Meantime,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  with  the  help  of  his 
aide-de-camp.  Bobby  Baker,  then  Senate  m.i- 
Jorlty  Secretary,  was  whipping  together  a 
narrow  majority  to  defeat  the  medical  care 
bill  for  the  aging. 

Many  doctors — not  all— were  decrying  the 
Sa.sk:itchewan  plan  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  deprive  doctors  of  their  rights  and  In- 
comes under  Jree  medicine,  and  so  an.  Such 
were  their  fears,  real  or  fancied. 

What  has  actually  happened?  Here  Is  the 
present  picture  as  recently  described  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  cost  of  medical  care  is  less 
than  had  been  announced.  After  18  months 
of  operation,  the  cost  of  medical  care  conios 
to  $22.05  for  each  person  Instead  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  $23.40  per  person  per  year. 
In  addition,  many  more  people  are  receiving 
medical  care  than  before.  Since  the  start 
of  the  plan,  the  number  of  doctors  In  the 
Province  Increased  from  881  to  939.  Thus 
the  panic  exodus  of  doctors  not  only  was 
stemmed,  but  there  has  been  an  Infiux  of 
new  medical  talent.  The  number  of  medical 
specialists  has  risen  from  221  to  235.  Also 
the  average  Income  of  doctors  in  Saskatche- 
wan rose  by  $1,800  to  $20,000  a  year,  making 
them  the  highest  paid  group  in  the  hard- 
working Province. 

The  fears  and  arguments  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  plan  that  people  would  be- 
come hypochondriacs  and  abuse  the  medical 
health  system  have  failed  to  materialize.  In- 
stead. In  the  upcoming  election  campaign, 
the  Conservative  Party  now  uses  the  argu- 
ment that  It  could  administer  the  socialized 
medical  plan  more  efficiently  than  the  new 
Democratic  Party  which  introduced  the  plan. 
This  Is  the  same  pattern  as  has  evolved  la 
Britain.  There  Is  no  move  to  repeal  the  sys- 
tem— against  which  the  doctors  of  Saskat- 
chewan struck  in  horror  2  short  years  ago. 


Forecast  for  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  7. 1964 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  smoke 
created  by  the  propaganda  grinding  out 
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of  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
successful  in  camouflaging  and  confus- 
ing a  very  serious  situation:  the  deple- 
tion of  Treasury  silver  stocks,  and  con- 
sequently, the  possible  melting  dowTi  of 
our  silver  coins. 

The  world  has  always  known  and  gov- 
ernments have  always  striven  for  a  coin 
of  intrinsic  value  and  the  rerrent  run  for 
silver  dollars  on  the  U.S.  Trecusuiy  indi- 
cates the  value  that  the  American  r-ople 
place  on  our  coinage. 

Already,  within  our  own  time,  we  have 
witnessed  a  similar  path  cleared  for  gold 
when  in  1934,  the  United  States  abolished 
its  Rold  coins  and  replaced  it  v.ilh  paper 
money. 

An  astute  observer  of  our  monetary 
malady,  Mr,  M.  E.  Fry,  editor  of  the  Min- 
ing and  Natural  Resources  Record,  WTote 
an  excellent  article  on  the  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  his  editorial  pub- 
lished on  Tliursday.  April  2.  19C4,  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Entitled  "Hindsight  and  Pre- 
views,"  the  article  follows: 

Hindsight  and  Previews 

In  19.34  the  United  Stales  abolished  its 
gold  coins  and  arbltriirlly  ordered  every  resi- 
dent of  this  country  to  surrender  liis  gold 
coins  and  receive  In  payment  paper  nuuiey 
After  the  American  p6>ople  had  dutifully 
obeyed  this  Illegal  edict  and  the  United 
States  had  collected  most  of  Its  good  coins 
then  In  circulation  In  this  country.  It  raised 
the  price  of  gold  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35 
an  ounce.  By  this  action  it  gave  the  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries  who  owned  Amer- 
ican gold  coins  a  profit  ef  $14.33  an  ounce 
on  the  gold  coins  which  they  held.  At  the 
same  time.  It  deprived  (maybe  "cheated" 
would  be  a  better  word)  the  citizens  of  this 
coimtry  of  this  same  profit. 

When  the  United  States  abolished  its  gold 
coins.  It  also  abolished  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  all  paper  dollar  bills  conunonly 
called  "gold  backs"  because  tliey  were  re- 
deemable in  gold.  This  action  left  as  the 
only  real  money  In  this  country  the  sliver 
dimes,  quarters,  lialf  dollars  and  dollars,  and 
the  silver  certificates  secured  by  silver  dollars. 

Lest  it  be  said  we  had  another  type  of 
money  called  Federal  Reserve  notes  we  should 
explain  that  these  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
not  redeemable  In  gold  or  sliver  coins  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  true  money  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  silver  certificates 
which  are  redeemable  In  sliver.  True,  there 
Is  a  polite  fiction  that  Federal  Reesrve  notes 
are  secured  by  a  25-percent  gold  reserve,  but 
no  American  may  hold  tJhls  gold  or  demand 
It  in  redemption  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
That  privilege  Is  reserved  for  foreigners.  We 
should  rememt>er  also  that  the  short-term 
liabilities  of  this  country  held  by  foreigners, 
most  of  which  are  payable  in  gold,  now  ex- 
ceed by  some  $10  billion  all  the  gold  owned 
by  this  country.  So,  in  fact,  we  have  no  25- 
percent  gold  reserve  l>ehlnd  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes. 

Now  Congress  has  abolished  the  sliver  cer- 
tificates. They  are  being  called  In,  and  In 
their  place  the  American  people  are  being 
given  Federal  Reserve  notes  and,  again,  this 
Government  is  depriving  Its  i>eople  of  a 
valuable  form  of  money  Just  as  It  did  In  1934 
because  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  not  re- 
deemable in  any  coin,  while  the  silver  cer- 
tificates state  on  their  face  that  there  Is  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
silver  dollars  of  the  same  denomir)|itlon  as 
the— silver  certificates  and  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand. 

Like  a  growing  number  of  American  people 
we  are  wondertng  Just  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  ceas?  preferring  the  welfare 
and   Interests  of   foreigners   to  the   welfare 


and  Interests  of  Its  own  citizens  Tlie  only 
real  money  existing  In  this  country  now  are 
tiie  dimes,  quarters  and  half-dollars  and 
the  silver  dollars  which  are  stUl  In  circula- 
tion. As  stated  In  oxir  last  Issue,  It  Is  now 
proposed  that  the  United  States  cease  coin- 
ing all  silver  coins  and  stop  the  use  of  silver 
as  money  beciiu.se  sliver  must  be  reserved 
"for  more  urgent  Indu.'-trial  needs." 

We  truly  expect  that  this  Nation  will  ter- 
minate the  use  and  coinage  of  silver  mon- 
ey— then  what?  We  cannot  have  sliinplas- 
tprs  (those  little  slips  cf  paper  in  5-,  10-,  15- 
and  25-ceiit  denominations)  which  were 
used  around  1865  because  the  people  of  this 
i^ountry  then,  as  now.  did  not  have  much 
f.iith  In  tiie  then  paper  money  and  the 
greenbacks  and  started  hoarding  silver 
coins.  Neither  plastic  coins  nor  slilnplasters 
can  be  UE4?d  in  parking  meters,  pay  tele- 
phones, coin  laundries,  and  the  like,  so  we 
jiredict  that  soon  we  wlU  have  coins  of  tin 
and  Iron  and  some  other  cheap  and  abun- 
d.cnt  metals. 

We  also  believe  the  final  step  in  the  de- 
v.aluation  and  repudiation  of  our  dollar  will 
be  the  reduction  and  final  termination  of 
the  now  purely  tlicoretical  25-percent  gold 
reserve  behind  Federal  Reserve  notes.  In 
fart,  a  committee  of  Congress  has  already 
recommended    this    proceiure. 

Doubtless  the  moneychangers  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  arc  now  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  so  brainwashed  that 
the  VS.  Trea-sury  can  abolish  the  25-percent 
gold  reserve  at  one  stroke  without  any  grad- 
ual reduction  of  this  reserve  or  the  further 
conditioning  ♦of  the  American  people.  It 
has  been  argued  that  since  the  American 
people  caimot  own  gold  they  should  abolish 
the  25-percciit  gold  reserve  so  as  to  make  all 
of  our  gold  available  to  pay  the  demands 
of  resident.s  of  foreign  nations.  Wouldn't 
It  be  grand  if  some  day  our  Federal  ofHclals 
would  once.  Just  once,  put  the  welfare  of  the 
-American  i)eople  above  that  of  foreigners, 
but  apparently  no  one  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
ctres  whether  tlie  US.  citizens  have  any 
Confidence  in  the  dollar.  Possibly  we  do  not 
deserve  such  consideration.  We  have  com- 
placently watched  the  value  of  the  American 
doUaJ  decline  from  100  cents  in  1939  to  45.0 
cents  today.  We  have  not  only  tolerated 
this  situation  but  we  have  actually  support- 
ed and  participated  In  it.  Ironically  and 
despite  this  drop  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  we  still  hear  Treasury  officials 
prattling  about  how  the  dollar  must  not  be 
devalued,  meaning  of  co»urse  that  Uncle 
Sam  should  not  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  a 
point  where  the  gold  miners  could  afford 
to  reopen  the  mines  and  help  provide  a  new 
gold  reserve  lor^our  money. 


Authorizing  G>nttrnction  for  the  Military 
Departments  and  Reserve  Components 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   SLLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10300)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purport  of  my  amendment  is  to 
reduce  by  $3,323,000  the  appropriation 
for  Port  Sheridan.  This  will  preclude 
the  transfer  of  the  5th  Army  Headquar- 
ters to  Port  Sheridan. 


Mr.  Cliairman,  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  this 
transfer.  It  has  been  presented  as  an 
economy  measure,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  is  the  wild  and  reckless  spending 
of  a  sum  that  ultimately  will  total  in 
excess  of  $10  million.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  the  cost  to  complete  the  work 
may  iiin  to  $13  million. 

Something  of  this.  I  think,  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Bray]  at  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Bray  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  transfer  might  t>c  a  good  one  on  the 
surface,  but  he  said  to  General  Shuler, 
"Will  you  not  have  trouble  in  pro\'iding 
living  quarters?"  Well,  the  general 
thought  there  might  be  trouble  provid- 
ing living  quarters.  That  was  an  Item 
apparently  he  had  overlooked.  Then  Air. 
Bray,  the  distinguished  Republican  from 
Indiana,  said,  "Yes.  And  Great  Lakes  is 
having  a  lot  of  trouble." 

General  Shuler.  by  the  way,  is  the  oiily 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  who  even  rec- 
ommended the  removal  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  from  Hyde  Park  to  Fort 
Sheridan.  As  far  as  I  am  informed  he  is 
today  the  only  officer  who  thinks  the  re- 
moval wise  and  in  the  best  Interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  studies  made  by  the  Army, 
studies  that  were  in  depth  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  groups  of  experienced  and 
competent  officers,  and  the  report  in- 
variably was  that  the  removal  to  Fort 
Sheridan  would  be  an  expensive  move 
that  could  only  increase  the  cost  of  op- 
eration and  reduce  efficiency. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  5th 
Army  headquarters  services  13  States. 
The  transportation  cost  In  time  and 
money  is  not  inconsiderable  of  the  many 
officers  who  come  to  report  to  5th  Army 
headquarters.  The  fact  that  Hyde 
Park,  the  present  location  of  the  head- 
quarters, is  only  15  minutes  from  the 
loop  and  railroad  stations  is  a  factor 
that  probably  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  previous  study  groups. 

The  removal  from  Hyde  Park  to  Fort 
Sheridan  Is  exclusively  the  notion  of 
General  Shuler,  who  did  not  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
available  living  quarters  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan for  the  additional  Army  personnel 
and  no  living  quarters  of  any  sort  for 
the  2,000  civilian  personnel  either  at 
Fort  Sheridan  or  within  convergent 
traveling  distance. 

The  good  general  figured  that  $3.3 
million  would  build  adequate  office  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  the  5th  Army 
headquarters,  and  even  here  he  used  fig- 
ures of  2  years  ago.  So  even  if  the  $3.3 
million  were  set  aside  and  spent,  there 
would  be  still  a  shortage  of  perhaps 
$500,000  to  $700,000  to  complete  the  con- 
struction. This  is  because  construction 
costs  are  higher.  Then  there  would  be 
office  space,  but  no  living  quarters  for 
the  service  personnel — absolutely  none, 
mind  you. 

The  5th  Army  Headquarters  employs 
2.000  civilians.  They  are  all  workers  with 
special  skills.  They  cannot  easily  be  re- 
placed and  at  Port  Sheridan  there  is 
neither  available  housing  for  the  present 
civilian  workers  nor  an  adequate  and 
competent  labor  replacement  pool.  All  of 
this  eventually  would  lead  to  the  expend- 
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Iture  of  several  million  dollars  more 
to  provide  toiising  quarters  for  the 
civilians. 

I  have  talke  1  with  a  number  of  persons 
of  wide  experl  ence  and  knowledge  in  the 
field  and  ail  ai  e  agreed  that  the  final  cost 
of  preparing  I  ort  Sheridan  to  receive  the 
5th  Army  He  idquarters  would  reach  at 
least  $10  mill  on  and  probably  would  go 
as  high  as  $13  nllllon.  Whether  it  is  wise 
to  put  $10  to  $  3  million  into  new  military 
construction  t  lat  is  not  needed  now  and 
at  a  time  whe  \  we  are  hopefully  looking 
forward  to  nductions  in  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  a  matter  of  grrave  con- 
cern. 

A  vote  for  n  y  amendment  is  the  great- 
est economy  rote  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  can  cast.  We  will  save  at  least 
$10  million  U  the  taxpayers.  There  is 
not  any  quest  on  about  it.  We  are  start- 
ing by  immec  lately  saving  over  $3  mil- 
lion, and  if  yju  project  it  for  the  next 
4,  5,  or  6  yea-s,  it  can  easily  run  up  to 
$13  million. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
que8ti(KXs  tha  any  one  of  my  colleagues 
might  have  o  ask.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  :  llinois  might  wish  to  say 
something. 

Mr.  McCLCiRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemai .  yield? 

Mr.  CHAR  ^  of  niinois.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlen  an. 

Mr.  McCLC  RY.  There  is  no  question 
in  your  mind  that  this  would  involve  an 
eiQ)enditure  ti  $3.3  million  In  Illinois. 
This  would  b !  new  construction  in  nii- 
nois for  Illinois  people  who  work  gen- 
erally at  5th  A  rmy  Headquarters  whether 
it  is  in. Chicago  or  whether  it  is  in  my 
district  at  I'ort  Sheridan,  HI.  Our 
Oovemor  was  down  here,  was  he  not,  and 
said  that  he  wanted  the  Illinois  dele- 
gatiOD  to  suiport  new  construction  in 
miDOis? 

Here  we  hcve  a  problem  and  yet  the 
gentleman  Is  t  iking  the  floor  against  new 
coDBtruction  n  Illinois.  That  is  quite 
Inconsistent  vith  what  our  Governor 
wants  and  w  lat  I  thought  the  Illinois 
delegatioQ  wa  \  going  to  support — Repub- 
licans and  Dmocrats.  I  have  a  hard 
time  reconcili  ig  xnyself  to  that  poeition. 

Surely  I  tliink  we  ought  to  have  a 
new  base.  S>  far  as  I  am  concerned 
you  can  havelit  In  Chicago  or  anywhere 
you  want  It,  In  northeastern  Illinois,  or 
wherever  It  ^ould  serve  a  great  metro- 


Indomitable  Spirit 


poUtan  area. 


to  do  is  to  s>rve  the  5th  Army  which 


in  turn  serves 


definition  of 
been  a  litUe 


from  Illinois 
campaign.  I 
It.  then  let  us 
reason  the 


should  cany 


But  I  think  what  we  have 


16  States  in  the  midwest- 


em  part  of  tl  e  Nation. 

Mr.  O'HABA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glf  d  to  hear  my  good  friend's 
economy.     I  have  always 
bit  sflSpicious  of  some  of 
these  definitims. 

Tlie  gentle  nan  believes  in  spending 

a  lot  of  moniy.  Just  so  that  you  spend 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that. 

we  should  spend  one 

dollar  in  any  State  of  the 

I 


itinniinols. 

I  do  not  thiik 

nickel  or  one 

Union  if  we  ( o  not  have  to  spend  it. 

take  my  stand  with  President  Johnson 

for  real  econo  tny.   I  hope  that  my  friend 

will  Join  in  that  ec<momy 
we  do  not  have  to  spend 

save  it.    If  that  Is  the  only 
I  entleman  is  against   my 


amendmoit,  t  len  I  think  my  amendment 


overwhelmingly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  a  Pecos. 
Tex.,  student.  Miss  Kay  Smith,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Smith,  of  Pecos, 
has  won  the  State  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Kay  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Irene  Turk. 
on  the  quality  of  this  essay.  Its  mes- 
sage is  of  the  indomitable  spirit  which 
has  contributed  the  energy  which  has 
built  owe  Nation. 

The  essay  follows : 

How    Handicafped    Workers    in     My    Com- 

MXTNTTT  ARH  PROVING  THAT  ABILITY  COUNTS 

(By  Miss  Kay  Smith) 

A  big  Honlle  greeted  me  as  I  stepped  Into 
the  small,  unlmposlng  Wallace  Boot  Shop. 
Wallace  Cormally  took  time  from  his  work 
to  answer  my  questloiis  When  did  it  begin? 
He  had  stiff ered  polio  at  the  age  of  5.  How 
waa  he  educated?  He  had  owned  a  big 
shepherd  dog  who  pulled  his  wagon  from 
the  farm  to  school  In  Balmorhea;  later  he 
had  ridden  his  pony  to  school.  He  learned 
his  trade  by  working  for  bootmakers  as  a 
youth.  Wallace  ConnaUy  walks  on  his  hands 
because  he  cannot  use  his  legs.  He  Is  but  one 
of  the  many  handicapped  citizens  of  Pecos 
ti^o  are  proving  that  abUlty  Is  what  counts. 

Ju0t  what  Is  ability?  It  Is,  I  feel,  more 
than  simply  ^  a  person's  Inherent  talents. 
Ability  Is  taking  those  talents  and  making 
a  life  with  them.  A  physical  handicap  does 
not  mean  disability.  We  are  all  handi- 
capped in  some  way — physically,  mentally,  or 
temperamentally.  Wallace's  handicap  shows 
more  than  most,  but  It  does  not  hold  him 
back.  He  takes  care  of  himself;  his  work 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  Mr.  C.  C.  Blakely, 
a  local  cattle  buyer,  described  Wallace's  care- 
ful process.  First  he  mefisiu-es  the  foot  In  all 
possible  places.  Next  he  makes  a  wooden 
form,  planing  and  building  it  to  fit  the  foot. 
Then  he  stretobee  the  leather  over  it  for  sev- 
eral days  and  flnaUy  puts  the  boot  together 
with  wooden  pegs.  The  finished  product  Is 
so  skillfully  perfected  that  it  does  not  even 
cause  sore  feet  the  first  wearing. 

"Wallace,"  said  Mr.  Blakely,  "Is  quite  a 
man.  He  never  lets  a  child  go  barefoot  nor 
a  stray  dog  go  himgry."  The  first  thing  I 
noticed  about  him  was  not  his  handicap,  but 
his  warm,  smile  and  genuine  Interest  in  peo- 
ple. He  has  tbe  determination  to  succeed. 
He  drives  his  own  car,  enjoys  knowing  peo- 
ple, and  supports  himself  and  his  mother. 
In  addition  to  his  shop  he  raises  Chihuahua 
dogs.  In  bis  younger  days  he  raised  cattle 
for  sale  and  even  rode  in  bronc  shows. 
Wallace's  fierce  determination  comes 
through;  he  attributes  miKsh  of  his  success 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  were 
willing  to  give  him  a  chance.  But  he  Is  only 
one  example  of  the  truth  that  ability  counts. 

Martan  RusseU.  an  attractive  young  artist, 
Lb  confined  to  her  wheelchair.  Most  of  her 
life  she  has  been  the  victim  of  muscular 
dystrophy.  She  started  painting  on  her  own, 
and  later  taking  some  correspondence 
courses.  In  addition  to  working  on  a  third 
oeuTBe  now,  she  has  several  pupils  of  her 
'own.  She  is  a  member  ot  the  Pecos  Art 
Shop,  a  dub  organized  for  the  advancement 
ot  art  In  the  Pecos  area  as  well  as  a  means  of 
sharing  tecimlquee. 

During  our  interview  Miss  Russell  talked 
about  acme  of  the  psychological  problems  a 
handicapped  person  must  fight.  He  must 
plan  out  all  tbe  details  of  his  day  before  he 


goes  out.  This  leads  him  to  thinking  of 
himself  too  much,  another  handicap  he  must 
overcome. 

Marian's  favorite  subjects  are  people,  but 
she  also  enjoys  doing  still  life.  She  feels 
better  painting  the  things  she  knows,  rather 
than  the  landscapes  she  has  less  chance  to 
study.  She  enjoys  working  at  the  West  of 
the  Pecos  Museum,  a  community  project. 
Her  medium  Is  usually  oils  with  occasional 
charcoal  drawings.  Marian  enjoys  her  art 
and  Is  a  master  at  it. 

A  third  example  of  the  able  handicapped 
in  my  conmaunlty  is  Russell  Smith,  farmer, 
farm  implement  dealer,  and  engineer.  At 
the  age  of  16  Russell  lost  his  right  hand  in 
a  feed  chopper  on  his  farm  home  near  Kauf- 
man, Tex.  He  had  to  learn  to  write  all  over 
again  using  his  left  hand.  After  staying  out 
of  school  a  year,  he  completed  high  school  In 
Dallas  and  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  graduated  third  in  his  class  with 
degrees  In  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 
He  worked  for  the  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  the  Texas  Highway  Department  as  an 
engineer.  During  the  war  he  was  employed 
by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  in  the  Priority 
Section  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
later  as  the  Dallas  district  manager  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  Today  he 
owns  a  320-acre  cotton  farm  In  addition  to 
the  MlnneapollB-MoUne  Implement  and 
Peerless  Pump  dealerships  for  the  Pecos  area, 
his  home  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Smith  has  Invented  a  dual  tractor 
hitch,  whereby  a  farmer  can  use  two  regu- 
lar farm  tractors  as  one  large  tractor  for 
deep  plowing  and  other  heavy  work.  Since 
most  farmers  needing  this  type  of  equipment 
already  have  the  regular  farm  tractwrs,  the 
$1,100  hitch  can  saxa.ttaem  most  of  the  cost 
of  the  918.000  to  tao.OOe  crawler  tractor.  The 
hitch  has  been  designed  for  several  types  of 
tractors  and  sold  in  Texas,  Florida,  Utah 
and  Montana. 

Being  arotmd  Mr.  Smith  a  person  never 
thinks  of  him  as  handicapped.  The  lack  of 
a  hand  does  not  keep  him  from  his  intricate 
manual  woric  on  machinery  or  his  engineer- 
ing drawings.  He  is  an  expert  at  repairing 
anything  around  the  home  from  cars  to 
broken  Jewelry  to  leaky  bathtubs.  He  is  not 
only  a  great  help  to  his  daughter  with  her 
trig  and  physics  homework  but  also  her  in- 
spiration to  be  a  physicist  or  engineer.  How 
do  I  know?    He's  my  dad. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  each  of  us  has  some 
kind  of  handicap,  be  it  ph3rBlcal,  mental,  or 
temperamental.  Wallace  Cormally,  Marian 
Russell,  and  Russell  Smith  have  physical 
handicaps.  These  three  undaunted  Amer- 
icans have  conquered  their  physical  handi- 
caps In  a  lucrative  manner.  DisabUity  does 
not  hold  them  back;  they  make  their  abili- 
ties to  provide  for  themselves,  their  abilities 
to  find  happiness  In  life,  their  abilities  to  be 
undaunted  Americans  really  count.  Their 
determination  and  courage  gives  them  a 
head  start  on  those  of  us  with  fewer  burdens. 

These  individuals  have  found  happiness 
in  overcoming  their  handicaps  by  exercising 
their  own  wills  and  by  proving  that  ability 
counts. 


Retolation  on  Chril  Rifhts  Presented  by 
the  District  of  ColambU  Repablican 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprQ  B.  1964 

Mr.   8CHWENOEL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
Wish  to  include  in  the  Ricoro  at  this 


y^ 


point  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Republican  Committee 
which  shows  their  active  interest  in  civil 
rights. 

The  resolution  follows:. 
Resolution  Prxsentxd  bt  thx  District  of 
Columbia   Republican    Committzx 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  had  Its 
origin  in  contention  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual;  and 

Whereas  the  1960  civU  rights  platform  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Republican  Com- 
mittee declared  that  "We  shall  not  compro- 
mise on  these  fundamental  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion"; and 

Whereas  the  leadership  of  the  two  national 
political  parties  has  agreed  that  action  on 
the  dvll  rights  bUl  now  under  consideration 
before  ths  Congress  should  receive  non- 
partisan support;  and 

Whereas  Republicans  In  Congress  histori- 
cally have  consistently  outvoted  the  Demo- 
crats In  proportion  to  their  strength  on  civU 
rights  Issues  since  1933,  and  Republican 
Congressman  William  M.  McCitlloch  of 
Ohio,  In  cooperation  with  other  Republican 
Members  of  Congress,  has  produced  Repub- 
lican majorities  on  vital  amendments  to  the 
1964  CivU  rights  legislation  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  we  tirge  the  Republican 
Party  to  help  Insure  passage  of  said  biU  at 
an  early  time;  and 

Whereas  such  support,  wlU,  as  it  should, 
remove  the  question  of  civil  rights  from  the 
area  of  partisan  political  debate :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Republican  Committee  does  fully  endorse  and 
support  the  clvU  rights  bill,  HJl.  7163,  now 
pending  before  the  Congress,  with  any  modi- 
fication which  shaU  give  Increased  assurance 
of  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  personality: 

That  the  District  of  Columbia  Republican 
Committee  does  recommend  and  urge  all  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Congress  to  give 
their  fuU  endorsement  and  support  of  HJt. 
7162. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
all  Republican  Members  of  the  Congress. 

February  13,  1964. 

Vkkd  L.  Dixon,   Secretary. 


The  Citiieas  Action  Committee  for  Eqnal 
Opportniuty  of  BrooklTn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  8. 1964 

Mr.  MULTEft.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
summer  of  1963  the  Honorable  Abe  Stark, 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
formed  the  Borough  President's  Citizens 
Action  Committee  for  Equal  Opportunity 
to  promote  equsJlty  of  opportunity  in 
housing,  employment,  and  education  for 
Brooklyn's  minority  groups.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  excellent  preliminary 
work  under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin Kreitman  of  the  Brookl3m  Jewish 
Center  and  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  committee's  March 
11,  1964,  statement  and  interim  report. 

The  enlightened  leadership  of  the  Bor- 
rough  President's  Committee  Is  to  be 
highly  commended. 

The  statement  and  report  follow: 


Statement  of  Borouoh  Passmxirr's  Citizens 
AcTioK    Committke   foe    Equal    Oppobttj- 
Nirr,  Bokough  Hall,  Beookltn,  N.Y. 
A  31 -member  Brooklyn  civil  rights  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  outstanding  community 
leaders,  issued  today  an  Interim  report  of  its 
activities  and  recommendations  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity  In  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  education  for  the  borough's  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  committee,  known  as  the  Borough 
President's  Citizens  Action  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  was  formed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963  at  the  invitation  of  Abe  Stark, 
the  Brooklyn  Borough  president,  and  Is  com- 
posed of  religious  leaders,  btisiness  execu- 
tives, bankers,  educators,  spokesmen  of  civU 
rights  groups,  and  representatives  of  social 
service  agencies. 

In  major  details  of  its  report  the  com- 
munitywlde  committee: 

1.  Called  for  the  enactment  of  new  legis- 
lation at  both  the  National  and  State  levels 
to  spur  the  construction  especially-of-needed 
new  middle-income  houBing--a£d  to  modify 
existing  lending  procedures  for  the  financing 
of  dwelling  renovation  and  rehabilitation  In 
minority  areas. 

2.  Revealed  that,  for  the  past  few  months, 
a  close  liaison  has  existed  betwen  the  JOB 
(Job  Opportunities  in  Brooklyn)  organiza- 
tion of  Brooklyn  and  the  committee  itself 
to  find  additional  jobs  for  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  that  its  efforts  have  been 
hailed  by  a  prominent  civil  rights  leader,  the 
Reverend  WlUlam  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  as  "an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  the  realization 
of  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity." 

3.  Voted  unqualified  endorsement  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  declaration 
of  "unconditional  war  on  poverty"  wherever 
It  exists  In  the  Nation  and  pledged  its  sup- 
port in  response  to  his  appeal  for  coopera- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

Pointing  out  that  the  President's  crusade 
was  directed  at  inadequate  schools,  drop- 
outs, poor  health,  unemployment  and  other 
ills  which  cause  delinquency,  slums,  crime, 
disease,  and  broken  famlUes,  the  report  de- 
clared that  "these  are  among  the  selfsame 
alms  and  objectives  for  which  the  Borough 
President's  Citizens  Action  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportunity  has  been  formed." 

"It  is  a  program,"  the  report  stated,  "which 
can  be  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  our  own 
community." 

The  committee's  report  was  promptly  com- 
mended by  Borough  President  Stark. 

"This  committee  has  earned  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  and  highest  respect  of  the 
whole  Borough  of  Brooklyn  for  its  praise- 
worthy activities,"  he  said.  "Its  Interim  re- 
port commends  itself  to  all  people  of  good 
win." 

The  borough  president  expressed  par- 
ticular thanks  to  Rabbi  Benjamin  Z.  Kreit- 
man, the  ccMnmlttee's  chairman,  "for  his 
leadership  and  for  the  Inspiring  manner  in 
which  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  aU- 
important  cause  wlilch  this  committee  rep- 
resents In  the  life  of  the  community." 

Before  submitting  Its  recommendations' 
for  housing  legislation,  the  committee's  re- 
port reviewed  the  problems  relating  to  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training  In  such  cate- 
gories as  the  training  of  the  chronically  un- 
employed worker  toward  a  new  vocation;  the 
training  of  new  workers  coming  into  the 
labor  market  and  training  toward  promo- 
tions for  individuals  already  employed. 

The  report  disclosed  that,  wltH  the  co- 
operation of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  survey  ot  personnel  requirements 
of  17  major  business  and  Industrial  enter- 
prises had  been  conducted.  This  survey 
produced  the  finding  that  there  is  no  cen- 
tralized listing  of  available  jobs. 

"In  the  area  of  job  thOfilng,"  the  report 
stated,  "facilities  for  job  training  are  widely 
scattered  and  Informatloa  about  them  is  not 
generally  known.    Very  otten  a  person  who 


might  benefit  from  such  training  is  not  aware 
of  its  availability." 

The  committee's  report  noted  that  since 
the  beginning  of  tbe  worldng  arrangement 
between  the  JOB,  organization  of  Brooklyn, 
a  group  of  ministers  primarily  ot  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  section,  and  the  committee 
Itself,  a  procedure  has  been  developed  where- 
by Jobs  identified  by  the  borough  president's 
committee  are  referred  to  the  JOB  placement 
center  at  Bethany  Baptist  Church  at  De- 
catur Street  and  Sumner  Avenue.  At  this 
center  trained  personnel  from  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service  conduct  interviews 
and  refer  qualified  applicants  to  existing  va- 
cancies. 

In  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Rabbi  Kreitman. 
Rev.  William  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  cocM'dlnator  of 
JOB,  pointed  out  that  this  working  relation- 
ship has  restated  in  "the  establishment  of  a 
most  wholesome,  cooperative,  outgoing  pro- 
cedure on  matters  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity In  Brooklyn." 

Reverend  Jones's  letter  further  stated :  "We 
fee  that  your  committee  has  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  the  realization  of 
the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  we  are  all 
striving  to  achieve  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  most 
productive  relationship." 

In  additional  details  the  report  reviewed 
the  committee's  efforts  in  matters  relating  to 
education,  youth  and  recreation,  and  housing 
and  community  conservation. 

These  sections  of  Its  report  discussed  con- 
ferences on  the  part  of  subcommittees  with 
Dr.  Calvin  Gross,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  board  of  education,  with 
officials  of  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Depwirtment  of  Labor  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  with  representatives  of  Brook- 
lyn banking  Institutions. 

The  report  stated  that  the  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  commMtsial  banks  was 
held  "for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their 
Interest  In  the  financing  of  new  Industry 
In  Brooklyn." 

In  prefacing  Its  recommendations  for  new 
housing  legislation  and  the  modification  of 
lending  procedures  for  home  renovation  fin- 
ancing, the  ccHnmittee  stated  : 

"Among  the  most  critical  of  all  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  a  number  of  our  older  and 
underprivUeged  areas  is  that  of  financing 
home  renovations. 

"On  several  different  occasions  the  com- 
mittee's attention  has  been  drawn  to  reports 
that  owners  of  dwellings  in  areas  such  as 
those  mentioned  above  have  encountered 
problems  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  funds 
needed  to  renovate  and  improve  their  homes. 

"At  the  meeting  with  the  bankers  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  the  subcommittee  chairman 
emphasized  the  vital  role  of  dwelling  reno- 
vation financing  especlaUy  In  these  areas. 
He  pointed  out  that.  If  normal  banking  chan- 
nels do  not  meet  these  needs,  property  own- 
ers are  then  driven  to  other  sources  for  the 
necessary  funds. 

"Such  sources,  because  of  premium 
charges  and  higher  rates  of  Interest,  are 
considerably  more  expensive  than  banks. 
The  added  expense  of  such  financing,  he 
pointed  out,  results  often  In  putting  the 
cost  of  necessary  repairs  and  renovations 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  need  them 
most." 

The  committee  urged  administrative 
changes  in  Federal  Housing  Administration 
procedure  as  weU  as  broadening  amendments 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1961.  The 
repwt  asked  tbe  FHA  to  "intensify"  Its  ef- 
forts to  pubUclze  provisions  of  the  law  which 
authorize  low-cost  loans  to  homeowners  who 
are  otherwise  unable  to  aff»d  repairs. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  section  220-H  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  would  permit 
guaraiiteed  loans  to  be  made  to  qualified  bor- 
rowers whose  homes  are  outside  of  designated 
urban  renewal  areas.    The  same  section  and 
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his  leadership  and  tar  the  Inspiring  manner 
in  which  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
sJl-important  cause  which  this  committee 
represents  In  the  life  of  the  oommunlty. 

"The  committee's  Interim  report  has  my 
complete  support.  As  evidence  of  all  that 
has  been  done  to  date  it  demonstrates  that 
the  committee's  efforts  have  been  produc- 
tive of  good  resxilts.  Useful  lines  of  com- 
munication have  been  established  and  are 
in  operation  today  where  they  have  not 
existed  heretofore. 

"Having  worked  with  the  committee  at 
almost  every  step,  I  want  to  say  it  has  proved 
Itself  to  be  eqiial  to  the  challenge  which 
caused  it  to  be  brought  into  being.  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  it  has  lived  up  to 
one  of  Brooklyn's  finest  traditions,  namely, 
that  when  critical  problems  have  arisen  in 
the  past,  our  citizens  have  always  been  ready 
and  willing  to  come  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  them.  Where  the  public  welfare 
Is  concerned — where  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man rights  are  the  issue — Brooklyn  has  never 
been  a  community  to  stand  aloof  or  to  allow 
itself  to  be  frozen  in  icy  indifference.  It  Is 
the  reafllrmatlon  of  this  spirit — the  willing- 
ness of  our  people  to  accept  responsibility — 
which  leads  and  compels  me  to  express  my 
faith  and  confidence  that  this  committee  is 
on  the  road  to  real  success. " 


Borough  PRSsmEirr's  CmzzNS  Action  Com- 
MiTTEX  ro«  Equal  Opportukitt.  Borough 
or  BROOKI.TJC,  Cttt  or  New  York— Intkrim 
Report 

On  August  7,  19«3,  Borough  President  Abe 
Stark  invited  a  number  of  Brooklyn's  com- 
munity leaders  to  meet  with  him  at  Borough 
Hall  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  undertake  action  on  problems  of 
civil  rights,  employment,  education,  better 
housing,  and  community  services  for  our 
deprived  neighborhoods. 

Condemning  existing  Inequities.  Borough 
President  Stark  said  at  that  time : 

"All  of  us  want  equality  of  opporttinlty  and 
demand  that  we  be  treated  as  equals.  Sec- 
ond-class citizenship  for  any  Brooklynlte  is 
wholly  unacceptable." 

In  committing  himself  to  the  goal  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  he  declared: 

"This  is  the  task  to  which  I  propose  to 
dedicate  the  Borough  President's  office: 
Namely,  to  the  leadership  in  this  most  im- 
portant of  civic  struggles.  This  Is  the  task 
for  which  I  ask  your  help." 

Tills  meeting  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  Brooklyn's  banks,  business  con- 
cerns, major  stores,  social  service  agencies, 
civic,  educational,  and  religious  leaders. 
Unanimously,  they  voted  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  permanent  action  committee  to  help 
resolve  problems  in  the  minority  communi- 
ties. 

The  oommittee  adopted  the  name.  Borough 
President's  Citizens  Action  Cominlttee  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  with  emphasis  on  the 
word  "action"  to  show  an  Intent  to  get  re- 
sults In  the  tttart  to  secure  equal  opportu- 
^  nlty  for  all  oiu:  citizens.  The  committee 
*  voted  to  concern  itself  only  with  Brooklyn. 

Shortly  after  the  initial  meeting.  Rabbi 
Benjamin  Z.  Kreitman,  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Center,  was  designated 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Subsequently, 
in  order  to  pursue  the  stated  goals  more  effec- 
tively, the  committee  organized  itself  into 
the  following  subcommittees: 

(a)  8ubc(»nmittee  on  Pair  Employment 
Opportunities.  Dr.  Aaron  Brown,  chairman. 
Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education. 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Robert 
M.  Burke,  chairman.  Mr.  Burke  is  vice  pres- 
ident. New  York  Telephone  Co. 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Conservation.  Rev.  WUliam  Cullen. 
chairman.  Pather  Cullen  Is  pastor  of  St. 
Peter  Claver  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Youth  and  Recrea- 


tion, Mr.  Russell  N.  Service,  chairman.    Mr 
Service  U  director  of  the  Bedford  YMCA. 

The  complete  membership  list  of  the  Bor- 
ough  PresldentiB  Citizens  Action  Committee 
for  Equal  Opportunity  Is  attached. 


RZPOKTS    OP    SUBCOICMTTTZZS 

suBcoicicrrrzK  on  d)ucation 

This  subcommittee  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  technical  and  vocational  educa- 
tion in  three  ba^c  categories: 

1.  Training  of  the  chronically  unemployed 
worker  toward  a  new  vocation. 

2.  Training  of  new  workers  coming  into 
the  labor  market. 

3.  Training  toward  promotion  for  persons 
already  employed. 

To  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
existing  training  facilities  and  the  possible 
need  for  augmentation,  it  became  necessary 
to  find  out  what  Jobs  are  available  in  the 
Brooklyn  employment  market  and  what  the 
minimum  requirements  are  for  getting  them. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  survey  was  made,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  the  personnel  requirements 
of  the  major  employers  in  this  borough. 
This  survey  embraced  17  major  business  and 
Industrial  enterprises  with  about  20.000  em- 
ployees and  produced  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

Educational  requirement  for  factory, 
maintenance,  and  craft  jobs 

1.  The  majority  of  the  firms  surveyed  (56 
percent)  require  only  that  applicants  lor 
these  positions  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  English.  They  must  be  able  to  count 
and  to  understand  simple  written  or  spoken 
instructions. 

2.  Seventeen  percent  require  a  high  school 
education  for  some  jobs  of  this  kind  because 
it  will  be  needed  if  the  employee  Is  to  work 
himself  up  in  line  of  promotion. 

3.  The  remainder  (27  percent)  of  the  firms 
have  a  flat  reqiilrement  that  all  applicants 
for  factory,  craft,  an^  maintenance  Jobs  have 
a  high  school  education  becaiise  it  is  needed 
to  understand  and  profit  from  on-the-job 
training. 

Educational  requirements  for  office  and 
clerical  jobs 

Persons  with  less  than  4  years  of  high 
school  are  considered  for  ofHce  and  clerical 
Jobs  In  71  percent  of  the  firms  surveyed. 
Nearly  all  of  these  Jobs  involve  more  arith- 
metic, more  spelling  and  grammar,  more 
ability  to  understand  written  and  spoken 
Instructions  than  Is  given  a  person  in  grade 
school.  At  the  same  time,  a  high  school 
diploma  is  not  required  of  every  office  or 
clerical  applicant.  In  some  cases,  the  job 
itself  requires  skills  such  as  typing,  short- 
hand or  conunercial  arithmetic  which  are 
only  learned  in  3  IX  not  4  years  of  high 
school. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  report  on 
this  subject  made  the  following  observation; 

"One  general  comment  from  a  number  of 
personnel  executives  Interviewed  bears  re- 
peating. It  was  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
many  Job  opportunities  In  business  and  In- 
dustry which  offer  pleasant  working  condi- 
tions, good  pay  and  benefits  and  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  However, 
there  Just  aren't  enough  people  available 
willing  to  expend  the  effort  to  learn  the  next 
Job  in  the  line  of  promotion  and  to  do  their 
assigned  job  well.  There  were  more  oppor- 
tuniUes  than  people  available." 

It  was  discovered  that  there  is  no  central- 
ized listing  of  those  Jobs  which  are  avail- 
able. There  are  nearly  8,000  manufacturers 
in  Brooklyn  and  approximately  6.000  of 
these,  employing  19  or  fewer  workers,  do  not 
forecast  what  their  personnel  needs  will  be 
in  the  next  3  to  8  months.  Nevertheless,  an 
examination  of  a  representative  sampling  of 
these  firms  would  provide  the  data  from 
which  certain  overall  predictions  could  be 
made  and  would  be  most  valuable. 
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This  survey  of  the  personnel  needs  of 
Brooklyn  employers  is  an  ongoing  effort.  A 
plan  to  secure  private  funds  neoeesary  to 
make  the  broad  survey  needed  Is  now  under 
consideration. 

In  the  area  of  Job  training,  facilities  for 
Job  training  are  widely  scattered  and  infor- 
mation about  them  is  not  generally  known. 
Very  often,  a  person  who  might  benefit  from 
such  training  is  not  aware  of  its  availability. 
The  subconunittee  hopes  to  find  a  more  effec- 
tive method  of  disseminating  information 
about  training  facilities. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  with  the  members 
of  a  subconunittee  from  JOB  (Job  Opportu- 
nities in  Brooklyn,  a  group  of  Negro  min- 
isters primarily  from  Bedford -Stuyvesant) . 
This  meeting  was  held  December  9,  1963,  at 
the  office  of  the  borough  president. 

This  Initial  contact  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  procedure  whereby  Jobs 
identified  by  the  borough  president's  com- 
mittee are  referred  to  the  JOB  placement 
center  at  Bethany  Baptist  Church  at  Decatur 
Street  and  Sumner  Avenue.  There,  trained 
personnel  from  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service  conduct  interviews  and  refer 
qualified  applicants  to  existing  vacancies. 

In  a  letter  to  Rabbi  Kreitman,  thanking 
the  committee  for  its  efforts.  Rev.  William  A. 
Jones,  Jr.,  coordinator  of  JOB,  wrote: 

"One  significant  outcome  of  this  meeting 
and  the  subsequent  conferences  with  Deputy 
Borough  President  John  P.  Hayes,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert M.  Burke,  Mr.  Howard  Swain,  Mr.  Wllbvu- 
Levin,  Mr.  George  Brooks,  and  many  others 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  most  whole- 
some, cooperative,  outgoing  procedure  on 
matters  of  emplojrment  opportunity  in 
Brooklyn. 

"We  feel  that  your  committee  has  made  an 
importafit  contribution  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  we  are 
all  striving  to  achieve  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  this 
most  productive  relationship." 

SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    FAHt    EMPLOYMENT    OPPOR- 

TUNTTIES 

The  alms  of  this  subcommittee  are  two- 
fold: 

1.  IV)  make  available  to  workers  in  the 
minority  conununltles  new  employment  op- 
portunities. 

2.  To  enhance  the  chances  of  such  workers 
for  promotion  or  upgrading. 

On  December  11,  1963,  in  the  office  of 
Borough  President  Stark,  a  meeting  was  held 
between  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
Dr.  Calvin  Oross,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  meeting  had 
two  purposes: 

1.  To  express  formally  the  support  of  the 
borough  president's  committee  for  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Bedford  Branch  of  the  YMCA 
for  funds  for  a  vocational  training  program 
at  the  "Y"  on  a  pilot  basis. 

2.  To  seek  to  clarify  and  resolve  the  Juris- 
dictional problems  between  State  and  city 
officials  which  had  delayed  decision  on  the 
application  since  it  had  been  formally  filed 
almost  a  full  yecu*  ago. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  and  subsequent 
conversations  between  Dr.  Gross  and  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Strobel,  assistant  commissioner 
for  vocational  education  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  final  decision  on  the  application 
would  be  made  solely  by  the  State  officials. 
This  resolution  of  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties will  result  in  expediting  final  de- 
cision on  the  application. 

Another  matter  discussed  during  the  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Gross  was  the  problem  of  cloaer 
correlation  between  the  ooiuves  given  In  the 
New  York  City  vocational  and  technical  high 
schools  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  employ- 
ers of  the  borough.  Prom  this  disciuaion. 
It  is  hoped,  vrlll  come  a  closer  look  at,  and 
reassessment  of,  the  training  currlculimu  In 
theee  high  schools. 


ICr.  Frank  OOyle.  District  Director  of  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  office  tar  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  met  with  this  subcommittee 
and  outlln4  for  them  the  fidl  range  of 
training  fadlltlee  and  jvograms  available 
through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  related  legislation. 

Following  up  an  this  meeting  and  acting 
on  the  Information  given  by  Mr.  Coyle,  a 
member  of  the  subc(»nmittee  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  discussed  with  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  seciu-e  funds  for  possible 
vocational  training  programs  in  Brooklyn. 

Members  of  this  subcommittee  also  par- 
ticipated in  a  meeting  with  the  bankers  of 
this  borough  which  took  place  in  Borough 
President  Stark's  office  on  October  7,  1963. 
The  subcommittee  has  contacted  commer- 
cial bankers  for  the  purpose  of  stimvilating 
their  interest  in  the  financing  of  new  indus- 
try in  Brooklyn  and  will  continue  doing  so. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  YOUTH  AND  RECREATION 

The  major  areas  of  concern  of  this  sub- 
committee are : 

1.  Racial  tensions  affecting  the  youth. 

2.  Recreation  culture. 

3.  Problems  of  law  enforcement. 

4.  Human  relations  and  family  life. 

On  December  4,  this  subcommittee  spon- 
sored a  meeting  of  representatives  of  vari- 
ous social  and  governmental  agencies  which 
are  concerned  with  youth  in  this  borough. 
Proposals  were  made  for  programs  to  provide 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  learn  more 
about  the  history  and  cultural  contributions 
to  America  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  mi- 
nority groups.  The  purpose  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be :  ( 1 )  To  offset  the  Inferiority 
feelings  of  minority  youth;  (2)  to  develop 
among  others  understanding  and  respect  for 
minority  cultures. 

Also  under  study  is  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  neighborhood  commons  pro- 
gram. Designed  to  create  and  foster  Inter- 
est in  the  physical  a6p>ects  of  the  commu- 
nity, this  is  a  plan  whereby  the  youth  of  the 
area  are  encouraged  to  develop  and  improve 
city  owned  or  leased  vacant  lots  for  small 
parks  or  recreational  purposes.  A  pilot  proj- 
ect in  this  direction  is  now  being  organized. 

This  subcommittee  has  also  decided  to 
conduct  this  spring,  with  the  cooperation 
and  participation  of  youth -serving  agencies 
in  the  borough,  a  major,  borough-wide  con- 
ference of  representative  youth  In  Brooklyn. 
The  conference  topic  will  be  "Youth  and 
Discrimination — What  Can  We  Do?" 

In  addition  to  leaders  from  the  borough's 
high  school  student  population,  participants 
in  this  conference  will  Include  teenagers  at 
all  levels.  Including  dropouts,  gang  leaders, 
etc.  The  conference  will  use  the  workshop 
method.  Individual  panel  discussions  will 
attempt  to  develop  clearly  defined  action  pro- 
grams tending  towcuxl  the  realization  of  t^ 
goals  heretofore  outlined  as  the  aims  of  this 
subcommittee. 

SUBCOMMrrTEX    ON    HOUSING    AND    COMMUNITT 
RBNEWAI. 

Among  the  most  critical  of  all  the  problems 
plaguing  a  niunber  of  our  older  and  under- 
privileged areas  is  that  of  financing  home 
renovations. 

Certairdy,  the  proper  maintenance  of 
structurally  sound  dwellings  is  vital  to  the 
proper  maintenance  and  stability  of  the 
commiinity  itself.  Each  such  dwelling  Is 
primarily  a  center  of  family  life.  Because  it 
stands  also  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads 
of  neighborhood  blight  and  deterioration,  it 
is,  therefore,  a  distinctive  community  asset. 

On  several  different  occasions  the  commit- 
tee's attention  has  been  drawn  to  reports  that 
owners  of  dwellings  in  areas  such  as  those 
mentioned  above  have  encountered  prob- 
lems in  thiir  efforts  to  obtain  fimds  needed 
td  renovate  and  Improve  their  homes. 

At  the  meeting  with  the  bankers  hereto- 
f<Mre  mentioned,  the  subcommittee  chairman 


emphasized  the  vital  role  of  dwelling  reno- 
vation financing  especially  in  these  areas. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  normal  banking  chan- 
nels do  not  meet  these  needs  property  owners 
are  then  driven  to  other  sources  for  the  nec- 
essary funds. 

Such  sources,  because  of  premium  charges 
and  higher  rates  of  interest,  are  considerably 
more  expensive  than  banks.  The  added  ex- 
pense of  such  financing,  it  was  pointed  out, 
results  often  in  putting  the  cost  of  necessary 
repairs  and  renovations  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  who  most  need  them.  The  subcom- 
mittee urged  the  participation  of  the  bank- 
ers in  a  Joint  program,  consistent  with  sound 
banking  practices,  which  would  make  such 
funds  available  to  property  owners  in  under- 
privileged areas  at  reasonable  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

The  CMnmlttee  is  grateful  to  the  chairman 
at  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Renewal  as  well  as  to  other  Individual 
members  who  have  directed  its  attention  to 
the  specific  problems  Involved  in  the  matter 
of  home  renovation  financing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR     LEGISLATION 

In  the  comparatively  limited  period  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  committee's  for- 
mation, meetings  of  the  plenary  committee 
and  the  executive  committee  have  been  held 
each  month.  As  a  rule  subcommittee  meet- 
ings have  been  held  several  times  a  month. 

In  addressing  itself  to  some  of  the  more 
pressing  community  problems,  the  commit- 
tee devoted  much  time  to  factfinding  and 
research.  This  became  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  committee's  work  toward  establish- 
ing needed  foundations  for  future  efforts  to 
find  solutions  for  a  nimiber  of  such  problems. 

Parenthetically,  it  seems  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  problems  which  have 
hardened  and  widened  in  scope  over  a  period 
of  years  are  not  easily  susceptible  to  solu- 
tion. This,  of  course,  emphasizes  all  the 
more  the  prevailing  necessity  for  persistent 
efforts  to  evolve  workable  solutions. 

In  the  matter  of  recommendations  for 
new  legislation  the  committee  considers  it- 
self fortunate  that  It  has  been  able  to  call 
few  and  receive  helpful  advice  from  three 
of  its  own  members  who  are  also  members 
of  the  State  legislature:  Itie  Honorable 
Stanley  Steingut,  the  Honorable  Bertram  L. 
Baker  and  the  Honorable  lliomas  R.  Jones. 

Indeed,  various  additional  members  of  the 
legislature  representing  Brooklyn  districts 
and  members  of  our  city's  own  legislative 
body,  the  city  council,  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  committee's  work. 

The  committee  desires  likewise  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  received  assurances  of  the 
complete  readiness  of  members  of  the  Kings 
County  congressional  delegation  at  Washing- 
ton to  cooperate  in  its  efforts  to  the  fullest 
ix>ssible  extent. 

In  its  efforts  to  sec.iu^  authoritative  data 
the  committee  consulted  and  received  the  co- 
operation of  Hon.  Fred  J.  Martin,  the  New 
York  State  director  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration . 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  also 
helpful  advice  provided  by  the  Honorable 
Abraham  D.  Beame,  comptroller  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  by  representatives 
of  several  city  agencies  notably  the  housing 
and  redevelopment  board. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  committee 
deems  it  to  be  its  special  duty  to  express  its 
concern  over  the  continuing  and  unresolved 
problems  involved  in  the  matter  of  home 
renovation  financing. 

Having  considered  this  matter  on  several 
occasions  and  realizing  its  importance,  the 
committee  submits  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations tar  administrative  as  well  as  leg- 
islative action  and  urges  their  adoption. 

Before  outlining  these,  however,  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  record  the  fact  that  soon 
after  its  formation  and  at  its  specific  re- 
quest, a  letter  was  forwarded  to  seven  mem- 
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visions of  the  National  Housing  Act  are  made 
impractleal  due  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
premium  rates  for  the  temp<»ary  loan  to 
c<xnplete  oonstenction  before  b^i^g  i^bie  to 
make  use  of  section  203  (K)  of  Oils  act. 
THK  ies4  asrsucMDnM  on  psoposkd  sxvisign 

or  TH«  STATS  COKSrrrUTION 

In  conclusicm.  the  committee  notes  that 
the  State  legislature  has  approved  and  that 
there  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  at  the  coming  election  in  November  a 
prc^xised  modlflcaUon  of  article  XVIII  of  the 
New  York  State  constitution. 

This  article  was  first  adopted  by  the  State 
constitutional  convention  of  1938  and  was 
ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber 1938.  It  is  known  as  the  bousing  and 
urban  renewal  article  of  the  State  consti- 
tution. 

It  provides  in  general  that  the  legislature 
may  j>rovide  in  such  manner,  by  such  means 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  prescribe,  for  low-rent  housing  for  per- 
sons of  low  income  as  defined  by  law.  or  for 
the  clearance,  replcuvnlng,  reconstruction. 
and  rehabilitation  of  substandard  and  in- 
sanitary areas,  or  for  both  such  purposes, 
and  for  recreational  and  other  facilities  In- 
cidental or  appurtenant  thereto.  Since  Its 
adoption  in  1938  this  article  has  been 
amended  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

In  1962  and  again  In  1963,  under  constitu- 
tional requirements,  the  legislature  approved 
a  series  of  proposed  modifications  of  article 
xvm  for  submission  to  the  people  at  the 
election  of  November  3,  1964.  These  pro- 
posed modifications  are  set  forth  In  several 
sections  and  are  designed  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  conduct  and  financing  of 
the  State's  boiising  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams and  to  conform  the  language  of  article 
xvm  to  modern  concepts  and  present  needs 
in  these  vital  fields. 

The  committee  notes  with  particular  in- 
terest tliat  the  proposed  amendments.  If  fin- 
ally approved  by  the  people,  would  incliide 
the  following  important  and  essential  pro- 
visions : 

(a)  Clarify  the  legislature's  authority  to 
provide  bousing  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  persons  and  families  of  low  In- 
come whose  housing  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
the  unaided  operations  of  private  enterprise; 

(b)  Recognize  the  rapid  advancement  of 
urban  renewal  from  the  limited  concept  of 
"slum  clearance"  and  "reconstruction"  to  the 
many  programs  and  projects  presently  au- 
thorized by  Federal  and  State  law;  and 

(c)  Authorize  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  dwellings 
where  It  has  been  determined  by  law  that 
such  rehabilitation  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  the  unaided  operations  of  private  enter- 
prise, including  the  making  of  loans  to  the 
owners  of  multiple  dwellings  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  Improvement  thereof  with- 
out any  limitation  as  to  the  Income  of  the 
occupants  thereof. 

Several  other  provisions  ure  to  be  noted. 
These  wotild: 

Authorize  the  exclusion  of  "urban  renewal 
notes"  retired  within  10  years  after  their 
original  issue,  from  the  2 -percent  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  debt  limitation  of 
municipalities; 

Authorize  the  legLslatvire  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  comptroller  to  c<Mnpute 
the  amount  of  self -liquidating  municipal  In- 
debtedness permitted  t«  be  excluded  from 
the  2-percent  housing  and  urban  renewal 
debt  limitation  pursuant  to  the  present  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  article  XVIII. 

Conform  provisions  of  article  XVIII  to 
those  already  contained  in  article  vm  (the 
local  finance  article  of  the  constitution ) , 
wherein  municipal  debt  limitations  are  based 
on  a  percentage  of  average  "full"  valuation 
of  taxable  real  estate  rather  than  on  average 
"assessed"  value. 

It  has  been  observed  that  existing  article 
xvm  {Mresents  problems  of  age.  concept,  and 


detail.  It  has  been  stated  that  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  piutt  25  years  in 
public  thinking,  housing  economics,  and 
govemmeBtfd  land  use  control  have  been 
truly  revoluti(Hury. 

The  pubUc  housing  program  which  started 
In  the  depression  years  with  a  reemployment 
and  Blum  clearance  emphasis  now  finds  It- 
self part  of  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning intended  to  prevent  the  development 
or  spread  of  slums  to  conserve  and  reha- 
bilitate neighborhoods,  and  to  rebtiild  our 
cities  through  oom.prehenslve  and  coordi- 
nated effc»-ts  under  th«  label  of  "urban  re- 
newal." 

A  memorandum  of  the  State  Division  of 
Housing  and  Community  Renewal  has.  for 
example,  offered  the  following  observations: 

"A  major  focus  of  State  housing  policy 
over  the  past  7  years  has  been  the  problem 
of  middle  income  housing.  Article  XVm 
refers  to  'low  rent'  and  'low  income.' 
These  terms  which  have  taken  on  a  certain 
definable  quality  over  the  years,  suggest  pos- 
sible obstacles  to  the  State's  middle  income 
housing  programs.  It  is  true  that  the  legis- 
lature Is  authorized  to  define  the  terms  'low 
rent'  and  'low  income'  but  it  has  never 
actually  done  so,  except  for  establishing  ar- 
bitrary ratios  of  income  to  rental.  It  has 
apparently  deemed  the  phrase  'as  defined 
by  law'  to  be  sufficient  authorization  for 
such  middle  income  hoiising  programs  as 
the  limited  profit  housing  companies  law 
and  the  New  York  State  Housing  Finance 
Agency  Act. 

"Nevertheless,  the  potentially  restrictive 
effect  of  the  words  'low  rent'  and  'low  In- 
come' remains  apparent.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  litigation,  with  the 
courts,  fortunately,  holding  that  the  terms 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  'lowest  possible 
rents'  nor  to  "persons  of  the  lowest  income,' 
but  may  Include  all  those  persons  and  fami- 
lies whose  housing  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
the  unaided  operations  of  private  enterprise. 
In  order  to  avoid  future  doubt,  litigation 
and  controversy  over  this  question,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  amend  article  XVUI  so 
as  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
to  provide  housing  for  persons  and  families 
whose  housing  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the 
unaided  operations  of  private  enterprise." 

Another  important  observation  contained 
In  the  meorandum  of  the  State  division 
of  housing  and  community  renewal  is  the 
following: 

"Neither  the  present  direct  municipal  loan 
program  to  owners  of  existing  multiple 
dwellings  (art.  8,  of  the  private  housing 
finance  law)  nor  the  activities  of  the 
Mortgage  Facilities  Corp.  (art.  7  of  the 
private  housing  finance  law),  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  a  solution  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing problem  of  financing  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  substandard  multiple  dwellings 
which  are  not  yet  so  deteriorated  as  to 
warrant  demolition. 

"The  direct  municipal  loan  program  Is 
hampered  by  the  present  constitutional  limi- 
tation that  such  loans  must  be  'for  occu- 
pancy by  persons  of  low  income.'  No  munic- 
ipality has  yet  availed  itself  of  the  power 
to  make  such  loans,  although  the  authority 
to  do  so  has  been  in  the  law  since  1939.  A 
bin  that  would  have  removed  the  Income 
limitation  from  the  law  (Senate  Intro.  3109. 
Print  4661,  1961)  was  vetoed  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

"The  Mortgage  Facilities  Corp.,  created  In 
1956  to  make  rehabilitation,  loans  in  blighted 
or  deteriorating  lu-ban  areas,  has  not  been 
able  to  make  any  significant  progress  to- 
ward rehabilitating  the  many  thousands  of 
dwellings  tliat  are  worth  saving. 

"Since  the  rehabilitation  of  substandard 
multiple  dwellings  continues  to  be  a  press- 
ing need  in  our  tirban  areas,  and  since  such 
rehabilitation  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  unaided  (operations  of 
private  enterprise,  or  even  by  the  (derations 
of  municipal  government  within  the  llml- 
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tatlons  presently  prescribed  in  article  XVm. 
It  is  apparent  that  those  limitations  must 
be  removed. 

"Moreover,  there  should  be  constitutional 
authorization  for  the  State,  perhaps  acting 
through  a  corporate  governmental  agency 
similar  to  the  State  housing  finance 
agency,  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation 
financing  of  Individual  substandard  dwell- 
ings. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  success- 
ful rehabilitation  loan  program  must  have 
some  form  of  State  or  municipal  assistance, 
whether  in  the  form  of  low-interest  financ- 
ing or  partial  tax  abatement,  or  both.  This 
amendment.  If  approved  and  Implemented 
by  legislation,  will  provide  a  ready  source  ot 
financing  retiabilitation  improvements  with- 
out unreallstically  limiting  the  tenancy  in 
•uch  rehabilitated  dwellings  to  persons  of 
low  income.  Proper  utilization  of  such  a 
program  by  mxinlcipalities  and  by  the  State 
In  conjunction  with  already  existing  powers 
to  compel  owners  of  substandard  dwellings 
to  make  necessary  improvements,  may  prove 
to  be  the  long-sought  answer  to  the  serious 
problem  of  rehabilitating  partially  deterio- 
rated areas." 

When  the  proposed  revision  of  article 
xvm  of  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  1963  legislature  both  the  senate  and  the 
assembly  voted  overwhelming  bipartisan  ap- 
proval. In  the  senate  the  vote  was  56  to  1 
and  in  the  assembly  it  was  78  to  46.  Mas- 
sive support  for  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed new  amendments  was  provided  by  the 
New  Yark  City  meanbers  of  the  legislature. 

In  view  of  the  serieiis  need  for  much  more 
middle-income  ho^uing  than  is  now  beiag 
provided  and  the  further* need  for  a  work- 
able rehabilitatlen  loan  program,  the  com- 
mittee calls  upon  all  voters  of  Brooklyn  to 
rally  In  support  of  the  revision  of  article 
xvm  when  it  U  submitted  to  them  in  the 
referendum  of  November  3. 

THX    WAX    ON    POVZKTT 

The  foregoing  matters,  both  Federal  and 
State,  serve  to  remind  us  that  much  addi- 
tional legislation  of  Importance  to  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
at  Washington  and  in  the  legislature  at 
Albany. 

For  example,  one  ot  the  measures  before 
the  legislature  provides  for  a  referendum  on 
a  $165  million  housing  bond  issue  and  for 
grants  to  place  iDw-lncome  families  in  mid- 
dle-income housing. 

The  New  York  City  administration's  own 
program  f(x  needed  housing  legislation  has 
also  been  submitted.  In  his  message  re- 
questing prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
program.  Mayor  Wagner  has  stated: 

"Our  necessity  is  for  legislation  to  meet 
two  separate  but  intimately  related  needs: 
(a)  Increase  Government  aids  for  more  new 
housing  In  the  low-income  and  mlddl»- 
income  categories,  and  (b)  expanded  author- 
ity to  rescue  from  slum  conditions  our  older 
housing  and  to  prevent  more  slippage  of  this 
older  housing  into  slum  status." 

The  committee  urges  enactment  of  the 
city    administration's    program. 

The  attention  of  the  entire  Nation  has 
been  focused  on  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's dramatic  declaration  of  war  on  pov- 
erty in  America.  In  his  memorable  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1964.  the  President  stated: 

"This  administraticm  today  here  and  now 
declares  unconditional  war  on  poverty  in 
America.  I  urge  this  Congress  and  all 
Americans  to  Join  with  me  In  that  effort. 

"It  will  not  be  a  short  or  easy  struggle — no 
single  weapon  or  strategy  will  suffice — but 
we  shall  not  rest  until  that  war  Is  won.  The 
richest  nation  on  earth  can  afford  to  win  It. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it;  $1,000  invested 
In  salvaging  an  unemployable  youth  today 
can  return  $40,000  or  more  in  his  lifetime. 
Poverty  is  a  national  problem,  requiring 
improved  national  organization  and  supp<»^ 


But  this  attack,  to  be  effective,  m\ist  also  be 
organized  at  the  State  and  local  levels  and 
must  be  supported  and  directed  by  State 
and  local  efforts." 

The  President  stated  that  the  weapons  in 
this  attack  on  poverty  will  be  "better 
schools  and  better  health,  and  better  homes, 
and  better  training,  and  better  Job  of>portu- 
nitles  to  help  more  Americans — especially 
young  Americans — escape  from  squalor  and 
misery  and  unemployment  rolls  where  other 
citizens  help  to  carry  them." 

The  President  has  told  us  that  concerted 
community  action,  with  new  Federal  assist- 
ance, "can  break  the  dismal  and  vicious 
cycle  found  In  too  many  of  our  rural  and 
urban  areas:  The  cycle  of  poverty:  Inade- 
quate schools,  dropouts,  poor  health,  unem- 
ployment—creating delinquency,  slums, 
crimes,  disease,  and  broken  families — 
thereby  breeding  more  poverty." 

These  are  among  the  selfsame  alms  and 
objectives  for  which  the  Borough  President's 
Citizens  Action  Committee  for  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  farmed. 

In  this  spirit  the  conmilttee  unreservedly 
and  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  President's 
program  and  pledges  its  fullest  support  in 
response  to  his  appeal  for  cooperation  at  the 
local  level.  It  Is  a  program  which  can  be  of 
inestimable  beaeflt  to  our  own  community. 

GZNKRAI.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  Borough  President's  Citizens  Action 
Ctmunlttee  for  Equal  Opp>ortunity  believes, 
and  seeks  to  reaffirm,  that  Brooklyn  Is  a  com- 
munity of  good  will.  The  committee  is  not 
an  official  arm  of  the  government,  but  rather 
a  "citizens  committee"  exercising  Independ- 
ence and  autonomy. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  al- 
ready exist  many  worthy  organizations 
which  are  actively  pursuing  the  same  or 
related  goals  as  those  it  has  marked  out  for 
itself.  It  does  not  seek  to  dlqjlace  or  sup- 
plant any  off  them.  Rather,  it  hopes  to  sup- 
plement and  strengthen  their  action  and, 
because  of  its  boroughwide  nature,  believes 
it  can  be  of  service  by  coordinating  s(»xe  of 
the  activities  of  the  many  responsible  groups 
now  functioning. 

The  committee  feels  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  achievement  of 
Its  stated  goals.  However,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  problems  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressing itself  are  among  the  most  complex 
which  face  our  Nation  today  •  •  •  that — 
imfortunately — it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
they  can  be  completely  resolved. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  contri- 
butions made  in  this  area  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  objective  measurement. 
The  very  act  of  identifying  specific  problems 
and  the  marking  out  of  avenues  of  ap- 
proach— as  was  done  In  the  survey  of  the 
needs  of  Brodkljn  employers — constitute  an 
attack  which,  while  not  immediately  pro- 
ductive, is  nevertheless  vital  to  any  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

In  addition  to  its  attempts  at  specific 
problem-solving,  the  committee  counts 
among  its  contributions  the  fact  that  it 
has  created  a  forum  for  free  and  iminhibit- 
ed  discussion.  Here,  because  of  the  broad 
diversity  of  its  membership — i.e..  major  civil 
rights  groups,  commerce  and  industry,  civic 
and  religioxu  leaders — a  true  exchange  of 
opinion  amoog  people  at  good  will  can  and 
does  take  place. 

me  committee  Invites  communications 
f  rcun  the  cltlaens  of  our  borough  on  matters 
involving  discrimination.  They  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  writing  to  the  committee  at  bor- 
ough hall  where  they  will  be  received  by 
George  D.  Brooks,  coordinator  and  given 
prompt  attention. 

The  conunlttee  hopes  ultimately  to  in- 
volve all  the  communities  of  the  borough  In 
this  effort  toward  equal  opportunity  and, 
by  establishing  intercommunication  be- 
tween them  to  point  the  way  to  mutual  solu- 


tions of  our  problems.  Toward  these  ends. 
the  committee  invites  the  help  and  support 
of  all  people  of  good  will. 

Borough  PaxsmzNT's  CouMrrrxx 

Mr.  Bernard  Alderman,  deputy  fire  com- 
missioner. 

Hon.  Bertram  Baker,  assembl3rman,  sixth 
assembly  district. 

Mrs.  Carmen  Barrow,  Puerto  Rlcan  Com- 
munity Organization. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Beet,  secretary.  State  labcx-  de- 
partment. 

Lt.  William  Bracey,  7l6t  Precinct,  Brook- 
lyn North. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bramwell,  sixth  assembly  dis- 
trict. Republican  Organization. 

Dr.  Aaron  Brown,  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Isaiah  Brunson,  chairman,  Brooklyn 
CORE. 

Mr.  Warren  Bunn.  president,  Brooklyn 
branch,  NAACP. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Burke,  vice  president.  New 
York  Telephone  Co. 

Rev.  William  J.  CuUen,  St.  Peter  Claver's 
rectory. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Freeman,  branch  manager. 
International  Business  Machines. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Gtorlng,  supervisor,  Brooklyn 
Visiting  Nurses  Association. 

Hon.  Thomas  R.  Jones,  assemblyman,  17th 
assembly  district. 

Mr.  Ascher  Katz,  president,  Brooklyn  divi- 
sion, American  Jewish  Congress. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Krettman,  Brookljrn 
Jewish  Center. 

Mr.  John  J.  Lynch,  Kings  Coun^  Ttust  Co. 

Rev.  Richard  Martin.  St.  Philips  Church. 

Mr.  Robert  Morse,  counsel  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  C^ty  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Or  over  MosoowltE,  executive  vice  j^eai- 
dent,    Downtown   Brooklyn  AssoolaMon. 

Dr.  Robert  Palmer,  Central  Brooklyn 
Coordinating  Council. 

Mr.  Johnir  Parham,  director.  Urban  League. 

Mr.  Andrew  Boecoe.  president.  Equitable 
Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Sack,  Congregratlon  Beth 
Elohlm. 

Mr.  Russell  Service,  director,  Bedford 
YMCA. 

Hon.  Stanley  Steingut,  chairman.  Kings 
County  Democratic  Organization. 

Iiir.  Howard  Swain,  executlvo  vice  presi- 
dent, Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Oommeroe. 

Rev.  Gardner  Taylor,  Concord  Baptist 
Church  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Francisco  TriUa,  chairman  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  Hispanic  Leadership  Forum. 

Mrs.  Cells  Vice,  president,  Puerto  Rlcan 
Woman's  Political  Association,  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Max  Weiner,  vice  president.  Equitable 
Savings  &  Loan  Association. 


Tribute  Paid  to  Ednottory  Cvnc  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CAUrORKIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RB>RESENTATIV£3 

Wednesday.  Aprtt  S,  1964 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  deserv- 
ing and  appropriate  tribute  is  being  paid 
to  a  resident  of  my  congressional  district 
who  has  devoted  almost  his  entire  life 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  I  have  the 
privilege  to  rein'esent. 

He  is  Mr.  Robert  Allen  of  Lathrop. 
Calif.,  in  whose  honor  a  new  park  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River  will  be  named. 

Mr.  Allen  was  an  educator  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1946.    Since  then  he  has  de- 
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voted  bis  Xim )  to  civic  activities  and  the 
promotion  of  ;>rograms  for  the  benefit  of 
sportsmen. 

One  of  M].. Allen's  historic  achieve- 
ments was  tt  e  organization  of  the  first 
Jimior  Traflh  Pa^t>l  unit  in  the  United 
States  while  i  lervins  as  principal  of  Jef- 
ferson HemcQtary  School  in  Stockton, 
Calif .,  in  191  r — 6  years  before  the  next 
unit  was  on  anlzed  in  San  Francisco. 
The  program ,  as  you  know,  has  spread 
across  the  United  States  and  each  year 
thousands  of  patrol  youngsters  come  to 
Washington  i  o  participate  in  ceremonies 
and  a  par  ad )  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  they  are  performing 
in  tn^iiring  ou  Streets  and  highways  safer 
for  our  chlldr  >n. 

The  park  ^  rhich  is  being  created  near 
Mr.  Allen's  h(  ime  is  being  partly  financed 
by  Federal  funds  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  >rogram. 

At  this  po  nt  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
RBCoao  an  aiticle  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1, 1964,  Issue  of  the  Manteca  Bulle- 
tin— a  state^de  prize- winning  news- 
paper publiihed  in  my  home  com- 
munity—con  «ming  the  honor  which  is 
Mr.  Allen, 
follows : 


World  Law  and  Oceanography 


being  paid  to 
The  article 
Boat   Raicp  T  >  Be  Namxd   ran   Bob   Aixzn 


faclltles 

a; 


ft]  ^9k 


San   Joaqul:i 

a  9-acre  site 
the  lAthrop 
Park,    membets 
supenrlson 

Allen  Is  a 
who  for  .oian; ' 
of  the  Latbr(i|> 
maroe  and 
flShlng  and 

WhUe 
School  in 
first  Junior 
States. 


County's   new   public   boat 

nearing  completion  on 

the  end  of  Doe  Rele  Road  In 

wUl  be  called  Robert  Allen 

of    the    county    board    of 

defclded  this  last  week. 


irell-known  Lathrop  resident 

yean  worked  as  an  official 

District  Chamber  of  Com- 

been  active  all  his  life  In 

wildlife  activities. 

of  Jefferson   Xlementary 

in  1917  he  founded  the 

patrol  unit  In  the  United 


hsi 


principal 
8to<kton 
tnffic 


Allen  move< 
1886  and  bega^ 
ton   be 
sehoc^  bef  on 
of  the  etty'a 
principal  28 
1MB.    Ha 
woodworking, 
and  hla  civic 


to  Stockton  from  Kansas  in 
teaching  in  1908.    In  Stock- 
taught   In   Jackson   and   Hazelton 
lumlng  the   {Mrlncipalshlp 
Jefferson  School  wh«e  he  was 
;  ears  until  his  retirement  in 
has   devoted   his   time    to 
hunting,    fishing,    gardening 
kcUvlties. 


slnie 


Inst  rumental 


Chamber 
Ilfth 


effiM^ 
givng 
Ro«d. 

f(el 


He  was 
and  developm^t 
named  In  his 
the  Lathrop 

Lathrop 
the  name  to 
Hoyt    stated 
much  any 
behalf  in 
Dos   Bale 
Park.-    We 
much  for  the 
the  many 
of  the  Cham' 
this  oommuni 
and  services 
this  manner  ' 
Allen  Park." 

The   State 
■pent  a  total 
pcovements 
The  launrhlnfc 
8tate-finanoe< 
for  the  ooiuit; ' 
a  boat  ramp, 
Ing  float  and 


yea;a 

ibsr 


oil 


in  State  acquisition 
of  a  park  which  Is  being 
honor  at  the  suggestion   of 
diamber. 

oOlclals    in    propoelng 

District  Supervisor  Prank 

We    would    appreciate    very 

you  could  extend  in  our 

the   pcurk  at  the   end   of 

the    name    "Robert    Allen 

that  Mr.   Allen  has  done 

sommunlty  of  Lathrop  during 

he  has  served  as  a  member 

and  other  organizations  in 

y.    In  recognition  of  his  help 

woxild  like  to  honor  him  in 

naming^  this  park,  "Robert 


ve 


purchased  the  site  and  has 
of  944.000  for  land  and  Im- 

the  San  Joaquin  River  site. 

faellltlea  is  the  State's  first 
development  at  it*  kind  built 

government  and  will  include 
larking  areas,  possibly  a  loed- 
reatroom  facllitiee. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
facets  of  the  future  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  ocean  that  has  alto- 
gether too  little  attention  is  the  need  for 
progress  in  a  legal  environment  for  such 
development.  It  is  elementary,  one 
would  presume,  that  the  basic  requisite 
for  venture  capital  would  be  the  protec- 
tion of  proprietary  interests  which  might 
emerge  from  such  venture.  In  the 
broad  inquiries  relative  to  weather,  wave 
studies,  currents,  temperatures,  and 
other  elementary  basic  information 
about  the  oceans  of  the  world,  all  na- 
tions and  people  have  a  common  con- 
cern and  the  extracted  data  does  not 
impinge  directly  upon  the  marketable 
goods  and  services  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world.  However,  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  our  recurring  problems 
in  the  international  fishing  grounds  of 
the  world  to  see  an  example  of  the  need 
for  effective  legal  structure  to  ascertain 
property  rights  and  to  protect  them. 

When  we  hear  the  expositions  which 
project  tlie  promise  of  mineral  resources 
and  food  supply  from  the  oceans,  we 
must  think  concurrently  that  orderly  de- 
velopment can  only  occur  where  there  is 
a  uniformily  definitive  procedure  to  es- 
tablish rights  which  will  justify  the  com- 
mitment of  public  and  private  funds  of 
separate  nations  and  their  citizens. 
Concurrently  there  must  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  recognized  and  respected  en- 
forcement structure  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration to  assure  such  rights  protection. 
Let  us  put  It  in  the  particular.  Sup- 
posing aome  enterprising  group  of  Amer- 
icans with  or  without  Government  sup- 
port discovered  an  ocean  floor  in  the 
international  waters  between  Hawaii 
and  Tahiti  surprisingly  rich  in  nodule 
deposits  of  potassium,  nickle,  and  co- 
balt. Assume  that  they  had  in  hand 
plans  for  equipment  to  mine  and  process 
such  findings  at  a  very  promising  finan- 
cial gain.  How  would  they  describe  the 
boundaries  of  their  potential  claim? 
With  whom  would  they  file  it?  To 
whom  oould  they  appeal  If  others  from 
a  variety  of  nations  should  "jump  their 
claim?"  Before  the  investment  in 
equiiMnent,  materials,  and  labor  required 
in  the  extraction  would  be  feasible,  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions  would 
have  to  be  forthcoming. 

Su]n?08ing  some  nation  or  a  group  of 
its  citizens  discovered  a  spawning 
groimds  of  a  new  specie  of  fish  surpris- 
ingly palatable  to  most  tastes.  Assume 
that  they  developed  scientific  and  prac- 
tical information  on  how  to  Improve  this 
specie  of  fish,  reduce  its  competitors.  In- 
crease greatly  its  numbers  so  as  to  pro- 
ject a  substantial  harvest  after  such  de- 
velopment.    What  si>ecial  rights  if  any 


would  be  created?  Could  a  gigantic  fish 
farm  be  created  within  descrlbable 
boundaries?  What  would  happen  if  the 
fish  ranged  beyond  set  limits.  Could  the 
species  be  described  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
vide a  "brand"  for  the  sea? 

Even  in  the  broader  aspects  of  ocean- 
ography there  may  be  legal  problems,  if 
certain  relationship  between  ocean  cur- 
rents, clouds,  and  winds  exist,  and  our 
science  at  this  point  strongly  suggests 
such  relationship  Is  inescapable,  then 
suppose  some  nation  or  a  group  of  its 
citizens  determine  that  by  Inducing  art- 
ificial changes  in  surface  temperatures 
by  some  pumping  method,  new  influ- 
ences in  cloud  formation  and  wind  direc- 
tions could  be  induced  causing  new  rain 
patterns  in  areas  they  desire  to  change 
from  arid  to  a  more  humid  climate.  Now 
what  are  the  legal  rights,  if  any,  to  see 
that  some  other  nation  or  some  other 
group>s  do  not  engage  in  activities  which 
seriously  interfere  with  the  new  situa- 
tion? More  importantly  what  liability, 
if  any.  Incurs  If  side  effects  from  this  new 
phenomenon  are«adverse  in  other  areas 
or  to  other  interests? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  attempting 
here  to  demonstrate  is  that  any  realistic 
move  into  the  great  promise  that  lies  in 
exploring  and  exploiting  the  potentials 
of  the  Oceans  of  the  World  must  be  ac- 
complished by  effort  toward  the  anticipa- 
tion of  legal  prablems  International  in 
nature.  These  will  require  formulation 
of  legal  rules,  laws,  procedures,  admin- 
istration; courts  and  decisions  such  as 
maintain  order  in  the  affairs  of  men  in 
every  nation  where  investment  of  human 
resources  is  encouraged  and  where  the 
blessings  of  industry  and  commerce  are 
justly  distributed. 

The  United  States  should  be  exerting 
leadership  in  cdl  the  organizations  to 
which  she  is  a  member  for  developing  the 
constructive ,  inquiry  into  this  field. 
Some  of  our  great  law  schools  should 
be  urged  to  devote  some  of  their  talent 
and  energy  to  exposing  problem  areas 
and  suggesting  possible  alternative  solu- 
tions that  can  be  urged  In  world  f  oriuns. 
In  this  work  there  should  be  an  early 
and  meaningful  wedding  of  disciplines  so 
that  communication  Is  constant  between 
the  legal  minds,  the  scientific  minds,  and 
the  governmental  minds  to  the  end  that 
whatever  leadership  we  exert  its  quality 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  share  our 
concern  and  knowledge. 


J.F.K.:  Upon  Arrival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TSZA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  8. 1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  since  November  22, 1964,  many 
beautiful  and  inspiring  words  have  been 
written  In  memory  of  our  late  President, 
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John  P.  Kennedy.    One  of  the  most  mov- 
ing of  the  poems  written  was  by  Mrs 
Pat  Baxter,  of  Great  Bend.   Kans.     i 
commend  her  words  to  my  colleagues : 


A1729 


J.F.K.:  Upon  Abxivai. 
A  group  stood  at  the  gateway 

And  smUed  their  welcome,  warm. 
As  a  tall  young  man  approached  them 

With  an  angel  on  each  arnh 

The  young  man  neared  the  entrance; 

He  looked  among  the  crowd 
And  recognized  his   brother  Joe. 

They  embraced  and  wept  aloud. 

"Hien  some  celestial  being 
Placed  within  his  arms  a  child; 

And  he  stood  transfixed  in  glory 
As  on  its  face  he  smiled. 

The  others  there  stepped  forward; 

And  he  took  their  hand  and  spoke. 
From  history's  past,  the  great  arrived 

In  resplendent  robe  and  cloak. 

He  takes  his  place  of  honor; 

With  us  the  pain  remains 
Indelibly  inscribed  on  all. 

Otir  loss  is  heaven's  gain. 


Urban  RedcTcIopment  Antfaority  of  Pittt- 
bnrirli  Report  of.  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PXNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  MOQRHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  several  months  there  has  been 
considerable  publicity  given  to  the  urban 
renewal  program.  In  some  instances  not 
aU  of  this  publicity  has  been  favorable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  heard  some 
comments  lately  on  the  adverse  effect  of 
urban  renewal  on  employtoent. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  this  Infor- 
mation, but  I  do  know  one  community 

that  of  my  hometown,  Pittsburgh— 
where  lust  the  opposite  is  the  truth  and 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the  situation 
in  Pittsburgh  is  really  indicative  of  the 
true  situation  in  locality  after  locaUty. 

In  Its  January  1964  "Report  of  Prog- 
ress," the  Urban  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity of  Pittsburgh  has  some  Interesting 
comments  on  the  positive  effects  of  urban 
renewal  on  employment  opportunities 
The  report  states  : 

On  the  basis  of  funds  already  spent  and 
projected  for  expenditure  in  the  16  projects 
now  in  the  Pittsburgh  renewal  program  as- 
suming a  ao-year  life  span  for  that  program 
m  total,  the  direct  urban  renewal  payroll  in 
Pittsburgh  averages  out  to  about  »17  million 
per  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  2  500 
Jobs.  This  does  not  include  additional  pay- 
rolls Indirectly  resulting  from  manufacture 
and  delivery  of  materials  and  supplies  for 
local  renewal  projects. 

The  following  extract  entitied  "Effect 
on  Employment  Opportunities"  is  taken 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority "Report  of  Progress": 

ErrECT  OM  Emploticxnt  Opportvnitzis 
Urban  renewal's  key  objective  U  to  elimi- 
nate blight.    In  «o  doing,  it  also  eliminates 


imeconomic  use  of  valuable  city  land.  By 
expanding  the  usefiilness  of  city  land,  urban 
renewal  invites  new  biisiness  Investment  In 
the  community,  and  provides  new  opp<Ktu- 
nltles  for  growth  In  education,  health  care, 
culture,  recreation,  housing,  and  other  lu'ban 
enterprise. 

By  providing  sufficient  land  to  such  enter- 
prise in  a  dense  city  area  with  an  acute 
shortage  of  buUdable  sites,  urban  renewal 
provides  dlfficult-to-obtaln  space  for  develop- 
ment of  Job  and  career  opportimltles. 

Over  the  past  14  years,  Pittsburgh's  iirban 
renewal  program  has  worked  In  that  manner 
for  Industrial  plants,  business  firms  and  In- 
stitutions, enabling  them  to  expand  faclll- 
ties  and  thus  protect  Jobs  as  well  as  create 
new  ones. 

One  example  Is  the  redevelopment  project 
which  permitted  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp.  to  build  $80  million  worth  of  new 
open  hearth  furnaces  at  Its  South  Side  plant. 
On  completion  In  1981,  this  expansion  di- 
rectly resulted  In  about  225  new  Jobs.  More 
Importantly,  without  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand at  the  South  Side  location,  Jones  & 
Laughlln  may  have  been  forced  to  curtail 
operations  there.  In  favor  of  another  location, 
and  thousands  of  manufacturing  Jobs  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  city. 

Another  example  Is  Gateway  Center,  a  23- 
acre  area  In  which  some  20,000  persons  will 
be  employed  by  mld-1964,  compared  with 
fewer  than  4,000  prior  to  1949.  Many  of  the 
20,000  Jobs  are  new  Jobs  which  resulted  from 
expansion  of  office  headquarters.  Most  are 
Jobs  which  previously  existed  elsewhere  In 
Plttsbiu-gh  but  might  have  been  transferred 
to  another  city  If  Gateway  Center  had  not 
come  about. 

Ultimately  concentrated  In  the  Chateau 
Street  West  Industrial  district  will  be  sev- 
eral thoiisand  Jobs  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  city  by  concerns 
seeking  locations  In  which  to  build  expanded 
modem  facilities. 

Aside  from  creating  space  for  employment, 
the  urban  renewal  program  Is  stimulating 
new  employment  in  the  service  fields— Jobs 
foe  speclalizod  workers  necessary  to  service 
new  buildings,  hotels,  parking  garages,  and 
other  uses  in  renewal  areas.  This  type  of 
Increasing  employment  helps  to  offset  em- 
ployment losses  In  manufacturing  and  other 
fields. 

About  1,900  persons— hotel  workers,  park- 
ing attendants,  maintenance  wwkers.  Janl- 
tors,  gardeners,  elevator  CH>erator8.  restau- 
rant workers,  etc.— are  needed  to  service 
Gateway  Center.  Activities  at  and  around 
the  Oivic  Arena,  including  parking  lots  ac- 
count for  some  300  fuU-tlme  and  part-time 
Jobs.  Chatham  Motor  Hotel,  soon  to  be 
built,  expects  to  employ  some  1,100  persons 
Allegheny  Center  wUl  require  an  unestlmated 
number  of  persons  *x>  service  parking  areas 
new  stores  and  residences,  omislderably  more 
than  were  employed  In  a  awlce  capacity 
prior  to  clearance  of  the  oiO.  busineas  core. 

Such  are  the  employment  opportunities 
which  follow  urban  renewal.  In  addition 
the  urban  renewal  process  itself  contributes 
directly  to  wagee.  salaries  and  fees  for  those 
employed  in  the  engineering,  real  estate 
demolition,  architectural,  planning,  oon- 
structlon,  and  other  action  phases  of  renewal 
programing. 

On  the  basis  of  funds  already  spent  and 
projected  for  expenditure  in  the  16  projects 
now  in  the  Pittsburgh  renewal  program!  as- 
suming  a  ao-year  Ufe  span  for  thatprogram 
to  total,  the  direct  urban  renewal  payroU  In 
Pittsburgh  averages  out  to  about  $17  mil- 
lion peryear,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  2.600 
Jobs.  This  does  not  include  addltlcmal  nav- 
rolls  indirectly  resulting  from  manufacture 
and  delivery  ot  materials  and  supplies  for 
local  renewal  projects. 


Look  Wko's  SabTerte4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjwois 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinued complications  within  the  Com- 
munist colonial  empire  are,  of  course, 
being  reported  to  us  and  analyzed.  We 
can  clearly  see  the  complications  which 
world  communism  faces  in  attempting 
to  suppress  nationalistic  aspirations  of 
various  captive  nations. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  had  a  prac- 
tical and  timely  editorial  in  its  Tuesday 
April  7.  edition,  analyzing  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's latest  contribution  to  the  Com- 
munist international  debate.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  ponder  the  wisdom  of  subsidiz- 
ing communism  at  a  time  when  its  world 
empire  shows  signs  of  internal  disrup- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Look  Who's  Subvehteo 

The  speaker  was  pretty  mad.  HU  arms 
waved  and  his  voice  rose  In  pitch.  His 
enemies  In  another  country,  he  said  were 
trying  "to  Incite  the  people  against  me  " 

The  situation  he  described  Is  older  than 
the  current  word  for  It— subversion.  And  in 
recent  years  the  techniques  of  subversion 
have  been  refined  to  an  art  by  Communists 
operating  all  over  the  world.  The  high 
priesthood  of  the  art  has  Ite  headquarters 
In  Moscow. 

But  who  was  this  crying  "foul"  because  the 
neighbors  were  making  propaganda  against 
him?  None  other  than  NiWta  Khrushchev 
toe  boss  of  all  the  Russians.  The  Red 
Chinese,  his  onetime  bosom  buddies  are 
blasting  at  him  with  both  barreU,  tellUie 
anyone  who  will  listen  that  Khrushchev  has 
strayed  from  the  true  faith  and  become  soft 
on  capitalism.  Their  most  recent  attack 
Included  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  to  throw  Khrushchev  out 

There  is  more  to  this,  of  course,  than  a 
classic  case  ot  chickens  coming  home  to 
roost.  The  rift  In  the  Commimlst  ranks  is 
deep  and  wide,  and  Khrushchev's  trip  to 
Hungary  Ulustrates  the  serioxisness  with 
which  he  regards  the  problem.  He  is  cam- 
paigning as  hard  as  he  can  to  retain  the 
suppOTt  of  the  European  sateUites  in  the 
showdown  still  to  come. 

The  outburst  in  a  speech  at  Miskolc  Hun- 
gary  indicates  that  the  campaign  at  home 
will  be  a  tough  one.  too.  Further  evidence 
lies  in  the  ouster  fr<«n  the  party  of  the  old- 
Une  Bolsheviks.  Molotov.  Malenkov.  and 
Kaganovlch.  Apparently  it  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  on  the  sidrtlnes;  they 
must  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  non- 
party masses,  deprived  of  any  voice  whatever 
in  the  policy  discussions  of  the  countrv 
they  once  helped  Stalin  rule. 

Khrushchev's  campaign  is  built  on  the 
theme  of  prosperity.  His  brand  of  commu- 
nism.  ^e  has  been  saying  over  and  over, 
brings  peace  and  higher  living  standards 
(despite  such  temporary  setbacks  as  the 
wheat  crop  failure),  whereas  following  the 
Chinese  dogma  would  mean  war  and  hard- 
ship. 

-nie  theme  has  a  familiar  ring,  especially 
In  the  United  States  in  an  election  year 
^ere  have  been  other  familiar  notes  in 
the  recent  Russian  pattern  of  development, 
and  the  Chinese   charge   that  Khrushchev 
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EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDh^ARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

cm  n.i.nK>Tw 
IN  TEOt  HO  TSB  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVES 

Wed  lesdav.  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  DERV  INSKL  Mr.  Speaks,  pend- 
iQC  before  t  le  Judiciary  Committee  are 
numerous  nBolutions  for  constitutional 
amendmenti  relating  to  nondenomlna- 
tional  prayei  in  pul>lic  schools.  It  Is  well 
for  us  td^nview  some  of  the  develop- 
ments that :  AYe  stemmed  from  the  Su- 
preme Cour  ;  ruling  against  prayer  in 
pubUc  schoo  s. 

The  Subu]  ban  Life  of  La  Orange.  SI., 
in  an  editor!  U  Thursday,  March  26,  dis- 
cusMd  a  dcTtdopmoit  in  one  of  Cook 
County's  sa  nirban  high  schools  that 
merits  our  t  loughtful  review. 

The  editoi  lal  follows  : 
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SPEECH 


or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   UXCBIOAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  heroes  are  accidents  of  history. 
Through  a  quirk  of  circumstance  not 
of  their  own  doing,  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  jmd 
do  the  right  thing. 

But  there  is  another  brand  of  hero, 
the  sort  of  hero  typified  by  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  whose 
death  we  mourn  today. 

Time  after  time  and  on  occasion  after 
occasion.  General  MacArthur  deliber- 
ately placed  himself  in  the  path  of  his- 
tory and  dared  it  to  run  him  down. 

I  don't  think  General  MacArthur  ever 
played  it  safe  in  his  life. 

He  never  ownpromised  principle  for 
expediency. 

He  lived  the  life  he  wanted  to  live,  and 
he  lived  it  to  the  fullest. 

His  dedication  to  his  Nation  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  there  is  a  United 
States. 

Words  came  easily  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  because  he  believed  fervently 
in  what  he  said,  and  he  lived  what  he 
believed. 

His  speech  before  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
at  West  Point  on  May  12.  1962,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  forever.  It  was  de- 
livered without  notes,  from  the  hesLrt. 

In  speaking  of  the  motto  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  "IXity,  Honor,  Coun- 
try," he  said: 

Unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but  words, 
but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant  phrase. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
biilld.  They  build  your  basic  character. 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
custodians  of  the  Nation's  defense.  They 
make  you  strong  enough  to  knqw  when  you 
are  weak,  and  brave  enough  to  face  your- 
self when  you  are  afraid. 

They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure,  but  himible  and  gentle 
in  success;  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tion; not  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difflculty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm, 
but  to  have  compassion  on  thoee  who  fall; 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others;  to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clean,  a  goal 
that  Is  high;  to  leam  to  latigh.  yet  never 
forget  how  to  weep;  to  reach  Into  the  future, 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious,  yet 
never  take  yourself  too  seriously;  to  be  mod- 
est so  that  you  will  remember  the  simplicity 
of  true  greatness;  the  open  mind  of  true 
wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

What  more  can  I  say.  what  more  can 
anyone  say  about  this  man  who  was 
bom  to  heroism,  lived  life  nobly  and  died 
with  dignity  and  honor. 

If  each  o(  us  in  this  Chamber  today 
could  have  done  one  of  liis  deeds,  each 
of  us  would  be  a  hero. 

We  wiU  never  forget  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  either  here 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  Phillipines 
or  in  Japan. 

He  was  a  magnificent  soldier,  a  mag- 
nanimous victor  and  a  matchless  man. 


Let  us  hope  and  pray  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  good  Lord  wUl  give  us 
more  men  like  him  in  the  future. 


The  CivU  Riffhb  BiU:  Wksl  It  Woald  tad 
Woald  Not  Do 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
two  articles  by  the  very  responsible  and 
highly  respected  columnist,  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond,  have  come  to  my  attention. 
I  believe  these  articles  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  exactly  what  the  civil 
rights  bill  now  before  Congress  would 
and  would  not  do  If  enacted.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  these  arti- 
cles in  the  Record  for  the  interest  of 
those  who  may  have  missed  them: 
Objectives    Outlinzd:    Riobts   Bill's    Con- 

TKNTS    CLABIITXO 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Very  few  of  the  Senate  opponents  of  the 
clvU  rlghte  bill  openly  attack  its  objectives. 
They  argue  against  It  on  two  other  grounds — 
that  Congress  is  trying  to  do  by  law  what 
can  be  done  only  by  education  and  that  the 
bill  goes  much  too  far  in  flving  the  Federal 
Government  power  to  Interfere  In  State 
affairs. 

These  arguments  may  be  advanced  quite 
sincerely,  but  it  Is  evident  from  the  debate 
thus  far  that  they  rest  on  a  misstatement  or 
misunderstanding  of  what  the  clvU  rights 
bill  contains. 

To  assess  the  validity  of  these  argumenU 
It  is  Important  to  know  what  the  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  do  as  well  as  what  it  does. 

According  to  the  mail  which  many  Senators 
are  receiving,  public  opinion  is  particularly 
stirred  by  provisions  which  people  believe 
are  In  the  bill  but  which  either  were  never 
there  or  were  removed  by  the  House. 

Here  are  the  facts : 

Question.  Does  the  bill  interfere  with  the 
right  of  a  homeowner  to  seU  (mt  lease  his 
house? 

Answer.  It  does  not  deal  with  housing  at 
all.  It  doesn't  touch  the  subject.  There  is 
no  change  In  existing  Federal  regulations 

Question.  Doesn't  the  bill  try  to  create 
greater  balance  in  public  school  integration? 
Doesnt  it  do  this  by  permitting  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  or  to  compel  the 
compulsory  transport  of  schoolchildren  out 
of  their  own  neighborhood  to  where  schools 
are  racially  Imbalanced? 

Answer.  No.  Not  only  Is  there  no  such 
provision  In  the  blU,  but  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wrote  in  a  clause  specifically 
stating  that  nothing  In  the  law  should  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  propose  to  dictate 
the  membership  policies  of  private  organi- 
zations, clubs,  and  fraternities? 

Answer.  They  are  exempted. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  tell  restaurants 
and  other  public  accommodation  owners 
what  customers  they  must  serve? 

Answer.  Hotels,  theaters,  restaurants,  etc., 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  must  treat  all 
customers  alike — no  dlacijjnination  because 
of  race.  They  can  refuse  to  serve  any  cus- 
tomer, say,  who  is  improperly  dressed  or  Is 
unruly  but  not  because  of  his  color.    Small 
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roomlnghouses  where  the  owner  lives  are 
exempted. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  give  the  Federal 
Oovemment  power  to  assume  control  ot  the 
curriculum  content  in  the  pubUc  schools 
frnrt  to  hire  and  fire  teachers? 

Answer.  It  deals  only  with  official  discrimi- 
nation in  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  pub- 
lic schoola.  If  a  puQll  Is  assigned  to  a  school 
only  on  the  basis  of  race,  it  only  then  gives 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  right  to  bring 
suit  to  stop  it.  Even  then  the  decision  is 
made  by  the  courts,  not  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ciuriculum  used  in 
the  schools  or  with  hiring  or  firing  teachers. 

Question.  Doesn't  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill  take  from  the  States  their  long-held  right 
to  establish  qualifications  for  voters  and  in- 
vest this  power  in  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  This  is  another  misapprehension. 
The  biU  recognizes  that  qualifications  of 
voters  \inder  the  Constitution  are  fixed  by 
the  respective  States.  All  the  bill  does  is  to 
strengthen -the  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  seeing  that  the  qualifications  for 
voting  are  administered  without  discrimina- 
tion, that  they  are  administered  equally  for 
all  citizena.  This  is  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement— "equal  protection  of  the  law," 
and  then  only  in  voting  for  Federal  office. 

Probably  the  greatest  misiuiderstanding 
about  the  clvU  rights  bill  Is  that  it  proposes 
to  legislate  racial  equality,  that  the  propoeed 
law  reata.  as  one  Senator  said,  on  the  false 
premise  of  "the  absolute  equality  among 
men." 

Thia  la  not  true.  The  bill  does  not  try  to 
legislate  racial  equality.  It  seeks  to 
strengthen  equality  of  opportunity  for  aU 
citizens  regardless  of  race.  The  principle 
underlying  the  bUl  Is  not  equality  of  race  or 
absolute  equality  among  men,  but  equality 
in  citizenship — equal  right  to  vote,  to  Job 
opportunities,  to  attend  the  public  schools 
for  which  all  pay,  and  equal  access  to  public 
places. 


Thx  Rkai.  Isstnc 
(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

The  balance  of  political  forces  in  the  Sen- 
ate favors  ultimate  passage  of  the  dvil  rights 
blU. 

The  consenaus  in  Washington  is  that  this 
balance  wUl  continue  secure  on  three  oon- 
ditlona: 

If  public  opinion  can  be  kept  foctised  on 
the  moral  duty  to  promote  not  racial  equal- 
ity, but  equaUty  ot  citizenship. 

If  the  Democratic-Republican  coalition, 
which  brought  the  legislation  safely  through 
the  House,  is  carefully  nurtured  by  both 
sides. 

If  the  CivU  rights  pressiu-e  groups  do  not 
aUenate  needed  Republican  Senators  by  giv- 
ing Upeervice  to  Republican  support  and 
simultaneoualy  making  it  clear  that  these 
Republicans  can  expect  no  backing  in  the 
elections. 

The  real  issue:  The  clearest  statement  of 
what  Is  not  the  real  issue  has  come  from 
Senator  Hzbmait  Talmadok,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia.  He  said  in  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago: 

"There  may  be  a  key  to  the  achievement 
of  absolute  equality  among  men.  but  we  do 
not  hold  it.  It  does  not  lie  in  anything  Con- 
gress or  any  other  legislative  body  wiU  do — 
not  now,  not  ever." 

He's  right,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ClvU  rights  bUl. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  says  that  the  rights  of 
Citizens  and  equal  protection  imder  the  law 
rest  upon  "eqviallty  among  men." 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  declBlon  suggesting  that  deseg- 
regation of  the  public  schools  rests  upon 
"eqxuOity  among  men." 

There  la  nothing  In  the  pending  civil  rights 
blU  that  proposes  to  legislate  the  \mleglala- 
table — equality  among  men. 


TbB  Isaue  la  not  racial  equality;  the  issue 
la  equaUty  of  oitlzenahip,  eqiml  right  to  the 
ballot,  equality  of  opportunity  and  individual 
dignity. 

Let  the  goal  of  equaUty  among  men  be 
competitive.  One  measure  of  that  equality, 
or  lack  of  it,  will  be  how  well  these  precious 
rights  are  used  and  made  secure  for  all. 

The  party  coalition — the  work  and  the 
votes  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  to- 
gether— ^were  essential  to  carry  the  civil  rights 
bill  well  on  the  road  to  enactment.  The 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  indispensable.  The  votes 
of  Republican  Congressmen  were  indispen- 
sable. An  enactable  bill  would  never  have 
emerged  from  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee were  it  not  for  the  rescue  work  of  the 
Republican  minority.  On  the  final  vote  in 
the  House  the  strong  clvU  rights  package 
won  the  support  of  three-fifths  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  fovir-flfths  of  the  Republicans. 

The  maintenance  of  this  coalition  is  cru- 
cial in  the  Senate. 

Dangers  to  the  coaUtlon :  On  this  point  the 
National  Conunittees  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress, a  stout  arm  of  the  civil  rights  cause, 
Issues  a  timely  warning  in  its  latest  report. 

"It  is  especiaUy  Important,"  it  says,  "that 
the  national  Negro  leadership  recognize  and 
find  some  way  to  cope  with  the  purely  po- 
litical distrust  in  which  they  are  held  by 
some  Republicans.  Too  often  they  are  re- 
girded  as  shUls  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

"Republicans  complain  that  the  typical 
ClvU  rights  organizational  attitude  Is  that 
'if  there's  a  bfid  Democrat,  we'U  oppose  him 
in  the  primary — and  if  there  is  a  bad  Repub- 
lican, we'll  oppose  him  in  the  general  elec- 
tion.' " 

The  ClvU  rights  pressure  groups  in^>e^U 
this  vital  Democratic-Republican  coaUtlon 
by  giving  their  support  only  to  their  Demo- 
cratic allies. 


United  Space  Efforts  Brinf  Man  Closer  to 
the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  my  privilege  to  personally  witness 
the  successful  shot  at  Cape  Kenne<^  on 
Wednesday,  April  8.  1964,  which  marked 
the  first  actual  test  in  our  Oonlni  pro- 
gram. Gemini  is  a  bridge  between  the 
Mercury  program  which  was  completed 
May  16.  1963.  with  the  22  orbital  flight 
of  Astronaut  Gordon  L.  Cooper  and  the 
Apollo  Manned  Lunar  Landing  mission 
scheduled  in  this  decade. 

The  Gemini  capsule,  built  by  the  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp.  is  a  two-man 
spacecraft  capable  of  earth  orbital  flight 
of  as  long  as  2  weeks.  Also,  it  will 
be  used  in  the  develoiHnent  of  space 
rendezvous  and  docking  techniques. 
Yesterday's  flight  designated  Gemini- 
Titan  I— GT-I— is  a  test  of  the  Titan  n 
launch  vehicle  system,  as  well  as  Gemini 
spacecraft  structural  integrity  and 
spacecraft  launch  vehicle  compatability. 
The  spacecraft  was  equipped  with  in- 
strumuitation,  communication,  elec- 
trical and  coolant  systems.  This  space- 
craft will  r»nain  in  orbit  a  number  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Speako:,  this  is  a  significant  step 
forward  in  our  space  program,  and  I 


congratulate  those  who  have  been  direct- 
ly concerned  with  this  particular  phase. 


General  MacArtbw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or   KICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we,  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion we  serve  and  represent,  have  sought 
to  pay  our  final  respects  to  truly  one  of 
the  greatest  figures  this  country  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  known. 
General  of  the  Army  Doiiglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  long  shadow  of  this  most 
singular  statesman  and  warrior  casts  Its 
spell  deep  into  our  past  and  over  some 
of  this  Nation's  most  heroic  and  finest 
hours.  In  honorlngr  him  the  Nation 
honors  Itself,  for  the  immortality  of 
MacArthur,  disclosed  in  his  words  and 
deeds,  cloaks  both  him  and  the  country- 
men he  served  and  led.  The  storied  life 
of  General  MacArthur  transcends  and 
numbs  the  sting  of  death.  We  feel  less 
a  sense  of  loss  than  a  sense  of  gratitude 
tor  a  life  fulfilled,  for  the  greatness 
which  we  have  known  and  from  which 
we  have  so  benefited.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  would  not  wish  to  have 
their  thoughts  and  feeling  of  deep  ap- 
preciation and  resiMCt  left  unspiAen  on 
this  occasion  and,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  t^he  RBdbRo,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert as  part  of  the  Record  of  this  day 
two  expressions  of  that  sentiment  as 
they  appear  in  editorials  in  the  Monday. 
April  6,  editions  of  the  State  Journal,  of 
Lansing,  and  the  Flint  Journal,  of  nint, 
Mich.    The  editorials  follow : 

[From  the  State  Journal,  ^r.  6, 1964] 
General  AfAcAsTHTra's  Mxmost  Wnx  Livx  On 

Americans  are  united  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  one  of  their  nxwt  lUustrious  and 
devoted  countrymen — General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

llie  grand  old  soldier  and  patriot  has 
joined  the  homxvd  ranks  of  the  Nation's 
heroic  dead — ^ranka  that  include  both  the  de- 
parted mUitfuy  leaders  and  those  they  had 
led  into  battle  in  defense  of  freedom. 

What  the  rigors  of  a  score  of  military 
campaigns,  the  enemy  shells  on  a  doeen  bat- 
tlefields and  the  demands  of  three  wars 
failed  to  do,  the  ever -moving  hand  of  time 
has  accomplished. 

General  MacArthur's  death  Is  mourned  not 
only  by  Americans  but  by  mllUons  of  people 
in  other  lands  who  stUl  are  free  because  of 
the  mUitary  victories  which  he  helped  so 
much  to  win. 

The  hero  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  had  al- 
ready completed  38  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  Army  before  his  name  became 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  countrymen 
after  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Graduated  frcMn  West  Point  with  highest 
academic  honors  in  1903,  he  took  part,  as  a 
captain,  in  the  Veracruz  expedition  of  1914. 
In  World  War  I,  although  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, he  saw  personal  action  in  liie  bloody 
St.  Mlhlel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives, 
among  others,  and  was  wounded  twice. 
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[Prom  tl^e  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
Apr.  8,  1964] 
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history  and  written  it  In  red 

breast.     But  when  I  t-hinv 

under  adversity,  of  his  oeur- 

{ knd  of  his  modesty  In  victory, 

an  emotion  of  admlratlen 

wc»ds. 


love 


frim 


to  history  as  furnishing  one 

examples  of  successful  pa- 

ig  to  posterity  as  the  In- 

geoeratlons  in  the  prlncl- 


bcltnig 


plea,  of  Uber^  and  freedom;  he  belongs  to 
the  present,  to  us,  by  his  virtues  and  by  his 
achievements. 

"In  ao  campaigns,  on  a  himdred  batUe- 
flelds,  around  a  thousand  campflrea,  I  have 
witnessed  that  OMhuing  fortltixle,  that  pa- 
triotic self-abnejatton.  and  that  invincible 
determination  which  have  carved  his  statue 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Prom  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other  be  has  drained  deep 
the  chalice  of  courage." 

He  was  speaking  of  the  American  fighting 
man.  But  his  tribute  also  aptly  applies  to 
one  who  led  and  inspired  those  American 
fighting  men  to  victory  In  three  major  wars — 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

He  led  a  full  life,  one  of  dedicated  service 
to  bis  country.  And  now  this  "old  soldier" 
has  won  bis  final  victory.     He  has  returned. 


EaTiroBmeBtal  Healdi 


Physical   Fiteess  Leaders   Are   Honored 
Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPReJsENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  a  highly  successful  first  an- 
nuahPhyslcal  Fitness  Leadership  Awards 
program  was  held  here  in  Washington. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Standard  Packaging  Corp..  12  outstand- 
ing men  were  honored  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  physical  fitness  pos- 
ture. 

Of  these  12  physical  fitness  leaders.  3 
were  singled  out  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice and  were  presented  $1,000  cash  prizes 
each. 

Alph  Stanphill.  a  close  personal  friend 
and  a  neighbor  in  my  hometown  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  three  for  special  recognition  and  was 
presented  his  award  by  Stan  Musial,  the 
former  baseball  great  and  presently  con- 
sultant to  the  Presidents  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness. 

My  sincere  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Alph  Stanphill  for  this  richly 
deserved  recognition. 

Alph  was  the  guiding  light,  the  genial 
and  hard-working  director  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  pilot  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram at  Muskogee.  His  enthusiastic 
leadership  made  the  Muskogee  project 
the  national  model  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 

We  In  Oklahoma  have  long  admired 
Alph  Stanphill  for  making  Muskogee  the 
"physical  fitness  capital  of  the  Nation." 
We  are  proud  that  his  efforts  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  fitness  educators 
were  recognized  today. 

I  also  congratulate  the  other  special 
awards  winners — Prof.  Bill  Bowerman  of 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  and  Mr.  Frank  Manley  of 
Flint,  Mich. 

The  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  and 
Standard  Packaging  Corp.  also  deserve 
a  special  vote  of  gratitude  for  sponsor- 
ing the  physical  fitness  leadership 
awards.  Through  this  Jaycee-Stan-Pak 
program,  an  important  boost  has  been 
given  to  strengthening  our  Nation's 
physical  and  moral  fitness. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or  KABTUUra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  g,  1964 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tremendous  growth  of  our  p<«>ulatioti 
and  the  Increasinc:  CMnplications  whicli 
accompany  populatbMi  growth  make  it 
absolutely  imperative  that  we  learn  mon 
about  the  factors  which  are  affecting  our 
health. 

Daily  our  cities  and  communities  are 
becoming  more  congested,  foirclng  peo- 
ple to  live  under  less  desirable  health 
circumstances.  The  water  that  we  drink ' 
requires  more  and  more  purification  to 
make  it  potable.  ITie  air,  contaminated 
by  exhaust  and  insecticides  sprayed  on 
crops  as  well  as  in  homes,  sooner  than 
most  of  us  anticipate  will  need  purifica- 
tion before  we  can  be  sure  it  is  not  dam- 
aging to  the  health — in  some  areas, 
this  is  already  necessary. 

In  short,  omi  woric  is  cut  out  for  us: 
but  we  are  wasting  time.  For  several 
years  now  the  Congress  has  had  before 
it  a  request  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
fimds  for  planning  the  construction  of  a 
new  Federal  installation  to  be  known  as 
the  Environmental  Health  Center.  And 
for  several  years  Congress  hAs  turned  Its 
thumbs  down  on  this  project.  Again  for 
the  1965  fiscal  budget,  the  President  has 
asked  for  these  funds  and  KEW  has 
specified  that  it  wants  the  new  facility 
located  in  the  Washington  area.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  tliat  Congress  this  year  will 
recognize  the  urgency  of  the  matter  and 
appropriate  the  funds  for  starting  the 
Environmental  Health  Center. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
ask  that  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Surgeon  General  Terry  on  April  1. 
1964,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vividly  point- 
ing out  the  very  serious  need  for  an  En- 
vironmental Health  Center,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 
ENvmoNMXNTAi.  Hkalth — Thx  Time  Is  Now 
(By  Luther  L.  Terry,  MI5.,  Burgeon  General. 
Public  Health  Service,  U.8.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  delivered 
at  dedication   of   new  wing  of  Kettering 
Laboratory.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  1. 1964) 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said,  "Science 
is  always  wrong.    It  never  solves  a  problem 
without  creating  10  mon." 

I  don't  know  whether  Shaw  actually  be- 
lieved that  himself.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
here  today  would  have  to  dispute  his  premise 
from  a  pm-ely  empirical  view.  The  first  sci- 
entist, the  man  who  first  picked  up  a  stone 
tliat  fitted  his  hand  and  created  a  tool,  bad 
begun  to  solve  the  fimdamental  problem  of 
man's  continued  existence  on  the  planet. 
Since  that  first  application  of  scientific  meth- 
od, man  has,  through  science,  improved  hU 
lot  immeasurably,  and  none  of  us  would  care 
to  exchange  today's  problems  for  those  that 
man  faced  a  few  thousand  years  ago. 

By  our  presence  here  today,  however,  to 
dedicate  this  fine  new  laboratory  devoted  to 
research  In  environmental  health,  we  ac- 
knowlMge  that  man's  progress — his  science, 
If  you  will — has  created  some  very  real  prob- 
lems.   They  are  not,  perhaps.  In  Shaw's  ratio 
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of  10  to  1.    But  they  are  many  and  complex, 
and  they  demand  solutions  now. 

The  problems  of  environnaental  health  are 
urgent,  first  of  all,  because  they  bear  upon 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  questloins — the 
question  which  faced  the  first  scientist  thou- 
sands of  years  ago — the  abUlty  of  man  to 
siurvive  in  the  environment  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  Today,  bis  environment  Is  a 
synthetic  one  which  he  himself  has  largely 
created. 

The  last  few  years  have  ushered  In  a  new 
era  in  man's  struggle  to  adjust  to  the  bio- 
community  of  which  he  is  the  dominant 
member.  Urbanization,  industrialization, 
tind  scientific  research  have  brought  us  face 
to  lace  with  a  scientific  truth  which  was 
known.  Intuitively  perhaps,  even  to  the  an- 
cients. Over  3,000  years  ago,  Lucretius,  the 
Eplcurlan  philosopher,  said,  "Nature  resolves 
everything  into  its  component  elements,  but 
annihilates  nothing."  Ovid  put  it  this  way : 
"All  things  change,  nothing  perishes." 

This  is  the  scientific  truth  which  the  com- 
munity of  men  must  accept  today  in  ap- 
proaching the  problems  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  in  devising  protection  against  ra- 
diation. It  manifests  itself,  too,  in  the  mys- 
terious biochemical  reactions  which  take 
place  within  the  human  body  as  we  handle 
and  iise  some  of  the  thousands  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  which  are  the  mark  of 
modern  industrial  life. 

But  scientific  truth  Is,  after  all,  tlie  tie 
that  looses,  even  as  it  binds,  the  scientist. 
If  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task,  we  can 
surely  look  with  some  degree  of  optimism 
upon  the  ability  of  man  to  bring  under  con- 
trol the  environmental  hazards  which  his  sci- 
ence has  created.  The  need  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  is  clear  when  we  recognize  what  tre- 
mendous Issues  are  at  stake.  For  all  bis  sci- 
ence, man  Is  subject  to  the  same  inexorable 
laws  of  nature  that  govern  all  living  things. 
While  other  animals  have  become  extinct 
through  centuries  of  environmental  change, 
man  has  survived  and  flourished.  We  can- 
not, however,  postulate  for  him,  or  for  any 
species,  an  unlimited  capacity  for  accommo- 
dation. 

The  urgency  of  our  task  Is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  problems  are  multiplying 
so  rapidly.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  no  one  In 
Los  Angeles  had  ever  complained  of  smog; 
and  control  measures  were  not  Instituted 
there  until  1947.  A  dozen  years  ago.  San 
Francisco  was  paying  little  attention  to  air 
pollution;  today  the  San  Francisco  area  has 
an  active  control  agency.  In  1963,  New  York 
City  had  its  first  detected  smog  "episode", 
to  which  some  200  deaths  are  attributed. 
Washington,  D.C.,  probably  the  least  In- 
dustrialized U.S.  city  of  Its  size,  had  Its  first 
recorded  Instance  of  Los  Angeles-type  smog 
in  June  1960;  there  have  been  several  more. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  two  little  boys  who 
were  comparing  their  bands.  "Mine's  dirtier 
than  yours,"  the  first  one  said  proudly. 
"Well,"  said  the  second,  "you're  a  year  older." 
The  population  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing at  an  unprecedented  »te.  We  now 
ntunber  more  than  190  million,  and  our  pop- 
ulation is  expected  to  incretise  to  about  235 
million  by  1975.  Urban  areas  ar^  absorbing 
the  Increase.  We  expect  that,  by  1970,  three 
out  of  four  people  will  be  living  on  only  10 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  an  increasing  portion  of  the  waste 
products  discharged  to  the  atmosphere  will 
be  released  into  relatively  small  segments  of 
the  air  mass. 

There  is  now  nearly  six  times  as  much 
pollution  in  our  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
as  60  years  ago.  and  the  amount  is  still  in- 
creasing. An  expanding  population  in- 
creases the  demand  for  a  fresh  water  supply 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Increases  the  volume 
of  waste.  The  crowding  of  people  into  urban 
centers  intensifies  the  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal. Application  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  use  of  a  vast  array  of  new  herbicides  and 


Insecticides,  contribute  to  pollution.  In- 
creaaed  production  of  goods  Increases  the 
amount  ot  common  organic  and  inorganic 
industrial  wastes.  New  technologies  produce 
new  wastes  that  defy  current  abUlty  to  treat 
or  control  them  and,  in  sooxe  Instances,  e^en 
to  detect  their  presence  in  water.  Sub- 
stances which  are  harmless  in  themselves 
react  chemically  with  others  to  produce  nox- 
ious odors  and  tastes. 

Every  year,  more  than  500  new  chemicals 
and  chemical  compounds  are  introduced 
into  industry,  along  with  countless  opera- 
tional innovations.  Except  with  the  most 
toxic  materials,  there  is  necessarily  a  time- 
lag  between  the  Introduction  of  a  new  mate- 
rial or  process  and  the  recognition  of  dele- 
terious effects.  The  lag  Is  apt  to  be  greater 
still  where  the  effects  are  subtle,  nonspecific 
deteriorations  of  general  health  and  ef- 
ficiency. The  effect  of  occupational  ex- 
posure Is  sometimes  slow  and  undramatic. 
and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  "normal" 
processes  of  deterioration  which  accompany 
aging,  for  example. 

In  contrast  to  the  infectious  diseases,  we 
have  little  exact  knowledge  of  what  takes 
place  within  the  human  body  when  it  in- 
hales, ingests,  or  comes  into  physical  contact 
with  toxic  substances  In  small  quantities 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  our  research 
facilities  here  in  Cincinnati,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  devoting  considerable  time 
and  effort  to  "basic  scientific  research  into 
these  mysterious  biochemical  responses. 

Possible  genetic  effects  on  long-term  ex- 
posure to  potentially  harmful  substances  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  Scientific  protection 
against  radiation  is  at  the  beginning  stage 
of  development.  The  effects  of  such  physical 
forces  as  heat,  cold,  and  noise  are  little 
known,  and  the  psychic  effects  of  automation 
and  regimentation  in  our  modern  industrial 
life  are  Just  beginning  to  be  recognized. 

It  Is  In  the  Industrial  situation  that  the 
human  organism  is  first  exposed  to  the  ma- 
terials which  reach  the  general  population 
as  drugs,  food  additives,  synthetics,  fuels, 
and  a  thousand  other  products.  It  is  the 
worker,  too,  who  first  bandies  the  materials 
which  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  air 
or  water  as  industrial  wastes.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  many  of  the  chronic 
diseases — cancer,  respiratory  aliments,  aller- 
gies, heart  disease,  and  others — as  well  as  the 
frankly  "occupational  diseases"  may  have  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  victim's  occupation. 
Moreover,  those  peculiarly  20tb  century  mal- 
adies related  to  psychological  stress  are  first 
encountered  In  the  work  situation.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  the  field  of  occupational 
health  Is  in  the  frontline  of  man's  struggle 
to  control  hte  new  environment. 

In  1924,  when  Dr.  Keboe  began  his  studies 
of  leaded  gasoline  here  at  the  University  of 
.  Cincinnati,  occupational  and  industrial  med- 
icine was  Just  out  of  its  infancy.  The  term 
"environmental  health"  had  probably  not 
even  been  coined.  Dr.  Keboe's  early  studies, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Kettering  Labora- 
tory which  soon  followed,  were  truly  a  pio- 
neer effort  In  occupational  health.  But  they 
were  something  more.  They  represented 
something  uniquely  and  admirably  Ameri- 
can— an  enlightened  and  humane  Interest  on 
the  part  of  industry  In  protecting  its  work- 
ers and  the  public. 

The  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Kettering 
Laboratory,  until  very  recent  years,  was  spon- 
sored and  supported  exclusively  by  the  in- 
dustrial community  makes  this  research 
plant  a  monument  not  only  to  Dr.  Keboe's 
vision  and  scientlfle  acumeru  but  also  to  the 
responsible  enllghteiunent  of  American  in- 
dustry. That  the  laboratory  has  been  free 
to  conduet  its  investigations  and  publish  its 
results  In  a  spirit  of  scientific  independence 
and  objectivity  makes  this  collaboration  be- 
tween science  and  business  especially  note- 
worthy. 

We  need  more  of  this  collaboration  in  our 
national  effort  to  solve  environmental  health 


problems.  Certainly  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  Important  role  to  play — in  stimulat- 
ing the  efforts  of  all  groups,  in  seeking  ways 
to  utilize  all  the  resovirces  of  States,  commu- 
nities, universities,  and  industry.  But  indus- 
try itself  is  the  primary  laboratory  for  envi- 
ronmental health  research.  I  hope  that  the 
pattern  of  industrial  and  scientific  collabora- 
tion which  has  been  set  here  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  will  continue  to  spread. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  univer- 
sity, to  Dr.  Keboe  and  his  staff,  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  to  the  leaders  of  business  and 
industry,  who  have  supported  the  research 
done  here.  Together  they  have  made  an  in- 
comparable contribution  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

Speaking  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  I 
must  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
brotherhood  of  science  which  has  bound  to- 
gether the  Kettering  Laboratory  and  the 
public  health  research  organizations  located 
here.  In  recent  years  the  laboratory  has 
performed  vital  research  projects  for  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  which  have  complemented 
ovu-  own  studies  and  given  us  the  benefit  of 
the  special  competencies  developed  here. 

In  addition,  the  cooperation  which  Dr. 
Keboe  and  his  entire  staff  have  given  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  Invigorated  and 
Inspired  our  own  scientists.  Dr.  Keboe's  un- 
questioned eminence  as  a  scientist  has  added 
prestige  and  luster  to  the  field  of  envircm- 
mental  research,-  and  he  has  given  of  his 
time  and  talents  unstintingly  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  and  adviser  to  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  in  the  field  which  he  knows  so  well. 
Here  in  Cincinnati,  otir  laboratories  and 
Kettering  have  shared  scientific  knowledge, 
have  collaborated  in  the  training  of  urgently 
needed  specialists,  and  have  at  all  times 
worked  together  toward  the  common  goal. 
I  think  I  should  mention  specifically  the  Im- 
measurable assistance  given  by  your  Dr. 
Prank  Prtncl  to  the  Occupational  Health 
Facility  in  setting  up  current  studies  of  the 
thermal  environment  in  Industry.  Dr. 
Princi'B  passing  was  a  tragic  loss,  not  only 
to  the  laboratory  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed so  much,  but  also  to  his  friends 
and  scientific  colleagues  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  you  know,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  for  several  years  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  focal  point  for  research, 
training,  and  control  efforts  in  envlron- 
nient&I  health.  Ample  evidence  is  on  hand 
of  the  need  for  a  c<xnprehensive  and  inte- 
grated approach  to  this  complex  j»-oblem. 
Let  me  Illustrate  with  one  recent  dramatic 
example. 

You  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
mysterioiis  and  frightening  puzzle  posed  by 
the  death  of  mllUons  of  fish  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Basin  over  the  la»t  4  years. 
Now  our  scientists,  working  here  at  the  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center  and  elsewhere, 
have  identified  the  culprit  responsible — in- 
finitesimal traoes  of  chemical  pesticides 
draining  from  farmlands  throughout  the 
watershed.  Except  perhaps  that  the  known 
is  always  less  frightening  than  the  unknown, 
there  is  little  comfort  in  the  solution  to  the 
mystery.  It  serves,  however,  to  point  up  the 
enormity  of  our  problems. 

Furthermore,  it  Ulustratee  the  Interde- 
pendence and  interrelatlonsbip  of  all  facets 
of  environmental  health,  as  well  as  the  In- 
timacy of  its  association  with  every  aspect 
of  natural  resource  management.  "The  fish- 
klU  problem  has  obvious  Implications  for 
land  management,  agricultural  practices, 
and  wildlife  protection.  Since  it  affects  an 
important  food  source  and  the  livelihood  of 
commercial  fishermen,  it  has  great  potential 
social  and  economic  significance  as  well. 

The  need  for  a  unified  attack  upon  such 
problems  is  a  compelling  consideration  both 
in  our  recommendation  for  the  creation  of 
an  Environmental  Health  Center  and  in  our 
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buttons  to  environmental  health  reeearch 
win  be  greater  than  ever. 

You  of  tb»  Kettering  Lahcratory  wbo  are 
devoting  your  lives  to  this  reeearch  know 
how  fundamental  your  work  is  to  nMui's  con- 
tinued progrees.  In  nun's  struggle  to  mu- 
ter his  environment,  natiire  has  provided 
both  the  adversary  and  the  weapons,  and  to 
this  extent  the  struggle  may  be  regarded  as 
that  part  of  his  aspiration  which  Is  mate- 
rialistic. His  material  purpose,  however,  has 
never  been  far  removed  from  his  phlloeophlc. 
artistic,  and  spiritual  strlvlngB. 

AH  are  inspired  by  the  longing  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  to  be  free  and  ennoble  itself  so 
that  man  may  live  in  harmony  with  the  very 
forces  of  creation  with  which  he  ia  seemingly 
at  war.  We  are  in  danger,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  creating  an  incredible  disharmony  in  na- 
ture which  will  iiltimately  degrade  and  en- 
slave ua.  Or  we  can  create  an  environment 
which  can  enrich  our  lives,  our  society,  and 
oiff  individual  well-being.  It  Is  for  our  gen- 
eration to  decide.  We  must  make  that  criti- 
cal decision  now. 


N«w  CAB  TraBsatUntic  Mail  PoUcy: 
AUWet 


EXTENsioN  OP  REMARKS 

,  or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   WEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  Interest  and  pride  the  growth 
and  achievements  of  the  tJJS.-flag  air- 
lines. However,  recently  I  have  noted 
with  concern  the  controversy  involving 
the  Post  Office  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments' disagreement  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  over  the  award  of  trans- 
atlantic mall  contracts.  It  appears  that 
the  CAB  Is  revising  the  standards  by 
which  these  contracts  are  awarded  and 
showing  extreme  favoritism  to  the  all- 
cargo  carriers,  specifically  Seaboard 
World  Airlines,  all  with  little  regard 
for  the  combination  passenger-cargo 
carriers. 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  our 
pioneering  combination  carriers  are 
being  discriminated  against — as  evi- 
denced by  recent  CAB  proposals  favoring 
the  all -cargo  airlines.  H(H>efully  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  provide  a 
reasoimble  explanation  as  to  why  mall 
contracts  should  be  awarded  on  a  prefer- 
ential rather  than  quality  of  service 
basis. 

Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  has  written 
a  factual  and  stirring  account  of  this 
situation  as  it  now  exists,  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  his  article 
of  Thursday,  March  28.  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord  : 

New  cab  Transatlantic  MAn.  Polict  : 
Au.  Wet 

The  CAB  is  pressuring  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Defense  Department  to  award  trans- 
atlantic mall  contracts  on  a  preferential  In- 
steful  of  service  basis. 

What  in  effect  CAB  Chairman  Alan  Boyd 
Is  propoBing  is  a  handout  for  an  all-cargo 
carrier  at  the  expense  of  the  two  combina- 
tion— passenger  and  cargo — lines. 


The  two  airlines  which  the  CAB  propoeefl 
to  penalUEe  for  being  successful  are  Pan 
American  and  TWA.  The  all-cargo  carrier 
which  the  Federal  agency  wishes  to  benefit 
is  Seaboard  World  Airlines. 

The  CAB  tells  the  Post  Office  Department 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  Seaboard 
to  be  given  a  larger  share  of  the  transatlan- 
tic airmaU  it  is  currently  receiving.  The 
CAB  dtes  the  stated  Federal  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  use  of  modern  aircraft  for 
military  purposes. 

Nothing  Is  said  about  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Post  Office  under  the  law — the 
quality  of  service. 

The  CAB  offers  the  Poet  Office  Department 
a  new  yardstick  to  measure  transatlantic 
service  and  thus  revise  its  allocations  of  mail. 
The  CAB  propoees  maU  etmtracts  to  be  di- 
vided according  to  the  number  of  all-cargo 
flights  of  the  three  airlines  Involved,  but  ig- 
noring the  more  frequent  combination  pas- 
senger-cargo flights,  which  have  substantial 
cargo  capacity. 

cab's  TARDSnCK  FAULTT 

The  CAB  further  fails  to  differentiate  be- 
tween pure  Jets  and  turboprop  craft,  nor 
does  It  consider  tonnage  capacity  of  the  dif- 
ferent plane  types.  Only  number  of  flights 
is  the  CAB  "yardstick." 

This  is  ridiculous,  but  nevertheless  it  Is 
the  proposal  of  the  CAB. 

Seaboard  is  operating  10  all -cargo  trans- 
atlantic flights.  Pan  American  6  and  TWA  6, 
so  the  latter  two  each  have  37  iiercent  of  the 
all-cargo  flights  and  Seaboard  46  percent. 
But  Seaboard  is  operating  CLr-44  turboprop 
craft,  as  compared  to  the  more  modem  and 
faster  pure  Jets  of  Pan  Am  and  TWA,  which 
have  25  to  33  percent  greater  capacity. 

WOUU)    MEROX   ALL    APO'S 

Much  of  Seaboard's  capfMSity  is  reserved  by 
contract  for  foreign  airlines.  Taking  this 
Into  consideration,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
6  an -cargo  flights  of  either  Pan  Am  or  TWA 
provide  as  much  effective  capacity  as  Sea- 
board's 10,  but  the  CAB  wants  the  Poet  Office 
Department  to  assign  67  percent  more  mili- 
tary ordinary  maU  to  Seaboard  than  to  either 
of  the  regular  carriers. 

Even  more  amazing  is  Mr.  Boyd's  forget- 
fulness  as  to  the  116  round-trip  combination 
flights  operated  by  Pan  Am  and  TWA  every 
week  acroes  the  Atlantic  with  the  modem, 
pure  Jet  equipment.  The  combination 
flights  provide  cargo  capacity  several  times 
that  of  Seaboard's  all-cargo  flights. 

In  manipulating  the  mall  contracts,  Mr. 
Boyd  has  another  suggestion  for  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  nils  is  to  lump  all  APO's 
In  Europe  into  one  area,  which  Boyd  ex- 
plains: 

Thus.  If  the  three  U.S.-flag  carriers  serving 
Europe  with  all -cargo  service  provided  a 
monthly  total  of  100  flights  to  and  from 
Europe  in  modern  cargo  conflgiu-ed  aircraft, 
the  objective  would  be  to  divide  the  total 
military  ordinary  mail  destined  to  all  the 
APO's  in  the  European  land  mass  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contribution  of  each  carrier  to 
the  total  nimiber  of  flights." 

BLOW   TO   ENTERPRISE   STSTEM 

Thus.  Mr.  Boyd  would  give  Seaboard  a  pro 
rata  share  of  all  military  maU  to  all  of 
Europe,  although  the  cargo  line  only  serves 
five  European  cities  plxis  connecting  service 
to  three  German  points.  It  operates  10 
flights  a  week,  in  contrast  to  Pan  Am^s  Jet 
service  to  more  than  20  European  cities,  with 
all-cargo  service  to  7,  plus  flag  stops.  Pan 
Am  has  79  eastbound  transatlantic  flights  a 
week. 

As  one  critic  puts  it: 

The  program  would  "strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  system  of  free  and  competitive 
enterprise  and  would  mark  a  sharp  departure 
from  traditions  of  allocation  of  business  on 
a  basis  of  quality  serrloe.'* 
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The  "New"*  ForeifH  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  aniANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  News: 


Thk   "New"   Foreign   Am 


\ 


This  country's  "new"  foreign  aid  program 
has  a  niunber  of  things  to  commend  it,  and 
for  theee  things  President  Johnson  should 
be  thanked.  But  it  seems  the  program  still 
is  made  up  of  too  much  of  what  has  made 
it  bad  for  too  long  a  time. 

For  one  thing,  the  program's  scope  is 
smaller,  and  that  alone  is  a  simple  but  im- 
portant Improvement. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  asks 
appropriations  of  93.4  billion  for  the  coming 
flscal  year  starting  July  1,  of  which  $1  billion 
is  military  and  the  remainder  econcnnic.  The 
total  compares  with  an  initial  request  of  94.9 
billion  for  the  preeent  flscal  period,  which 
was  reduced  later  by  Congress. 

The  program  also  looks  to  ending  or  taper- 
ing off  assistance  In  certain  areas.  Addi- 
tionally, the  message  cites  several  speciflc 
steps  designed  to  Increase  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration of  aid — ^most  assuredly  a 
worthy  goal. 

The  Importance  of  trimming  foreign  aid, 
belated  though  it  is,  is  very  great — both  in 
terms  of  the  Nation's  international  payments 
deficit  and  its  domestic  Federal  deficit.  Be- 
yond that,  the  excessive  size  of  previous 
programs  has  directly  encouraged  waste,  mis- 
management and  mistakes:  ironically,  it  has 
made  aid  a  less  effective  tool  of  foreign  policy 
than  wovild  have  been  possible  with  a  more 
modest  and  discriminating  approcK:h. 

Still  another  potentially  useful  change  of 
emphasis  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge of  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  to  the  encoiuagement  of  private  en- 
terprise in  underdeveloped  countries.  This 
change  also  is  inexcusably  late.  It  is  some- 
what staggering  to  think  it  has  taken  official- 
dom more  than  16  years  to  figure  out  that 
private  enterprise  has  a  role — an  extremely 
important  one — to  play  in  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  bulk  of  the  program,  unfortunately, 
remains  on  the  same  old  unworkable  terms. 
We  use  the  term  "unworkable"  advisedly. 
Anyone  traveling  In  the  underdeveloped 
world,  whether  the  dusty  plains  of  Rajasthan 
in  India  or  the  bleak  plateaus  of  the  Altl- 
plano  in  Bolivia,  can  see  that  the  lot  of  the 
Doasaes  Is  as  miserable  as  ever.  Certainly  any 
isolated  improvements  are  not  remotely  com- 
mens\u-ate  with  the  expenditure  of  some  $100 
bUlion. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  un- 
toward results.  One  Is  quite  simple;  when 
the  UjS.  Government  hands  money  to  another 
government  it  is  handing  it  to  a  political 
clique  and  frequently  to  a  single  despot. 
Much  of  it  is  bound  to  be  used  to  entrench 
the  power  of  the  group  or  the  man,  not  to 
mention  providing  a  lavish  scale  of  living  for 
them;  Uttle  gets  to  the  people. 

What  such  a  state  does  spend  on  its  so- 
ciety is  usually  in  the  form  of  public  works, 
all  too  often  without  economic  Jxistification. 
The  crying  need  of  backward  lands  is  for  an 
incentive  economy;  mostly  they  have  been 
given  monuments  to  the  glory  of  the  local 
leader. 

That  propensity  is  actually  defended  as 
smart  politics  by  some  aid  oOcials.     And 


it's  true  that  In  a  cold  and  Machiavellian 
world,  facing  Implacable  foes,  the  United 
States  need  not  be  above  trying  to  buy  the 
political  support  of  another  nation.  But 
the  way  the  United  States  has  gone  about 
it,  indiscriminately  and  unreallstically,  has 
not  been  effective.  Witness  Sukarno,  Nkru- 
mah,  Sihanouk,  to  mention  a  few.  Attack- 
ing U.S.  Enabassies  has  become  something  of 
a  favorite  sport  In  some  aid-receiving  na- 
tions. 

Additionally,  the  program  continues  to 
rest,  ostensibly,  at  least,  on  a  false  philos- 
ophy. Whether  anyone  in  Washington  be- 
lieves it  or  not.  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  to  go  on  mouthing  it. 
The  President  put  it  this  way:  Our  task  is 
to  grapple  in  the  world  community  with  pov- 
erty and  Ignorance;  from  that  obligation 
"there  can  be  no  escape  in  logic  or  in  honor." 

To  such  a  proposition  one  can  only  reply, 
well  yes  and  again  no.  Charity  has  always 
ranked  high  among  American  ideals.  Char- 
ity, however,  cannot  be  defined  as  supporting 
dictators  in  luxiu-y,  at  inadmissible  expense 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  and  without  reaching 
the  poverty  and  Ignorance.  To  imply  that 
this  course  represents  a  moral  duty  Is  to 
stretch  both  logic  and  honor. 

The  President  was  closer  to  the  mark  when 
he  said:  "The  most  Important  ingredient  in 
the  development  of  a  nation  is  neither  the 
amount  nor  the  nature  of  foreign  assistance. 
It  is  the  will  and  commitment  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  directly  involved."  For 
all  its  promised  improvements,  the  UJS.  aid 
effort  stlU  awaits  a  program  geared  to  mov- 
ing governments  and  peoples  toward  eco- 
nomic and  political  liberty. 


Don't  Bny  My  Product 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  re- 
cent months  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  certain  inquiries 
and  studies  which  have  been  made  t}y 
various '  groups  In  connection  with  al- 
leged relationships  between  smoking  and 
certain  diseases.  The  public  has  been 
exposed  to  much  misleading  speculation 
as  to  the  Government's  re^;x)nsibillty  and 
the  role  which  the  tobacco  industry 
should  play  in  clearing  up  the  probl«ns. 

Recently,  there  apeared  in  the  Rich- 
mond News  Deader,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
a  very  fine  editorial  entitled,  "Don't  Buy 
My  Product."  This  editorial  sets  forth 
in  very  cogent  language  the  problems 
confronting  the  tobacco  industry  in  the 
face  of  widespread  Oovemment  attacks. 
Some  of  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are,  In  my  (pinion,  exceeding  the 
authority  under  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. Iliis  editorial  makes  this  point 
very  clear,  and  I  commend  the  editor  on 
his  splendid  presentation. 

I  Include  the  editorial  herewith  and 
commend  this  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Don't  But  Mt  Product 

Some  profoxind  questions  of  oonstltutional 
freedoms  are  deeply  involved  In  the  effort  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Impose 
regulations  upon  the  advertlsiiig  of  the 
tobaooo  industry.     If  the  FTC  succeeds  In 


this  impreoedented  effort,  we  shall  have 
traveled  a  long  way  down  the  road  that  leads 
to  Federal  regimentation  of  our  lives. 

Acting  under  Its  own  ocmstruction  of  its  ' 
own  law,  the  FTO  proposes  to  compel  the 
cigarette  manuiacturera  to  carry  an  afflirma- 
tive  warning,  both  on  labels  and  in  all  adver- 
tising, that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  hazard  to 
health.  We  believe  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments of  the  U.S.  OonstU^tion  prohibit  the 
FTC  from  doing  any  such  thing. 

It  Is  useful  to  know  what  theee  hearings 
are  not.  Over  the  years,  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  FTC's  "cease  and  desist" 
proceedings.  In  such  cases,  a  oomplaint  is 
made  that  some  seller  of  goods  Is  engaged  in 
false  and  misleading  advertising  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mo6t  of  these  cease-and-desist  proceedings 
have  dealt  with  advertising  of  food,  drugs, 
oosmetics,  and  thnupeutlc  devices,  because 
theee  are  specifleally  covered  in  the  FTC  act 
itself.  Thus,  the  courts  have  upheld  the 
FTC  in  prohibiting  a  manufacturer  of  oleo- 
margarine from  boasting  of  his  "dairy" 
product.  The  makms  of  Cbarles  of  the  Rltz 
oosmetics  were  forbidden  to  advertise  a  "re- 
Juveneecence  cream"  that  would  restore  the 
"petal-like  quality  and  texture  of  youth." 
The  makers  of  such  patent  medicines  as 
"Aspirub"  and  "Glfmtex"  have  been  enjoined 
against  their  more  extravagant  claims.  In 
recent  yefus,  three  or  four  i>roducers  of  hair 
tonic,  said  to  cure  baldnees,  have  been  put 
under  FTC  decree. 

Other  cease-Guad-deslst  proceedings  have 
stemmed  from  the  FTC's  own  regulations, 
as  distinguished  from  the  statutory  law. 
The  ITC  has  taken  the  view  that  under  iU 
broad  powers  "to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  plupoee  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  aet,"  it  may  proceed  against 
misleading  advertising  in  any  field.  The 
courts  have  upheld  this  power.  Thus,  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.  20  yean  ago  was  forbidden  to 
say  that  a  short-wave  set  would  bring  in 
foreign  broadcasts  "every  night."  An  im- 
porter of  TMgB  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
calling  himself  a  rug  "miU."  In  1940,  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  was  enjoined  from 
advertising  a  "6  percent  plan"  of  auto 
credit,  on  the  grounds  that  the  true  Interest 
rate  in  these  contracts  was  11^  percent.  A 
maker  of  simulated  wooden  trays  was  re- 
quired to  label  them  as  paper. 

Most  of  the  body  of  FTC  law,  or  so  we 
are  advised,  has  arism  from  these  cease- 
and-desist  proceedings.  But  the  FTC's 
pending  presecutlon  of  the  tobacco  Industry 
is  not  a  cease-and-desist  proceeding  at  all. 
It  is  a  plunge  into  the  wild  blue  yonder  of 
sumptuary  decrees,  arbitrarily  arrived  at. 
What  sort  of  due  process  of  law  is  this? 

In  a  cease-and-desist  proceeding,  a  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  all  the  protections  of  our 
Jurisprudence.  He  may  summon  witnesses, 
cross-examine  the  Commission's  witnesses, 
and  buUd  up  a  record  tear  Judicial  review. 
If  the  tobacco  hearing  were  being  conducted 
by  the  traditional  rules  of  an  evidentiary 
proceeding,  the  tobacco  companies  might  be 
able  to  e^Kwe  the  fiimsiness  of  the  statistical 
evidence  on  which  the  recent  Siirgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  was  based.  The  statistics  are 
shot  through  with  fallacies  and  inconsisten- 
cies, niere  is  not  one  single  report  of  a 
laboratory  experiment,  as  disinguished  from 
raw  statistics,  to  support  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's overblown  charges.  A  skilled  lawyer 
could  reduce  the  statistical  findings  to  noth- 
ingness in  fairly  short  cnrder. 

But  no  such  opportunity  is  provided  by 
the  current  hearings.  The  FTC  is  to  func- 
tion as  Judge,  Jury,  and  prosecutor.  No  wit- 
nesses may  be  called,  no  testimony  taken, 
no  exhibits  filed,  no  assumption  challenged. 
On  its  awn  naked  fiat,  the  FTC  simply  pro- 
poses to  impose  these  serious  requirements 
upon  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  industries. 

And  notice,  too,  the  afllrmatlve  thrust  of 
the  proposed  regulations  on  cigarette  adver- 
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There  Is  no  m\  istltuta  for  victory. 

Oen.  Douglaii  MacArthur  has  se- 
cured the  grea«et  victory  in  the  life 
oi  leadership  t  hich  gained  us  victory 
after  victory  a  ter  victory.  His  final 
victory  is  ofvr  d  sath  itself.  His  memory 
is  imperlsfaable  It  must  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that    his  Nation  under  God 


must  never  retreat  from  its  responsibility 
to  guard  the  freedom  of  every  individual 
no  matter  how  great  the  cost  or  the 
sacrifice. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  nuclear  propulsion, 
particularly  as  applied  to  naval  vessels. 
The  day  is  not  too  distant,  I  am  sure, 
when  most  of  our  vessels  will  be  pro- 
pelled by  nuclear  power.  Therefore, 
whenever  I  read  a  thought-provoking 
article  in  support  of  nuclear  naval  forces, 
I  feel  It  should  be  disseminated  as  widely 
as  possible  to  help  inform  the  Congress 
and  the  public  on  one  of  the  most  vital 
topics  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

That  Is  why  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to 
include  in  this  Rxcord  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Nuclear  Revolution  at 
Sea"  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Ammu- 
nition Locker,  published  by  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  which  Is 
known  as  the  civilian  arm  of  the  Navy : 

THX  NuCUEAS  RXVOLUnON  OF  THX  SXA 

Tomorrow  Is  the  today  of  the  future.  No- 
where Is  this  being  demonstrated  with 
greater  effect  than  in  the  revolution  now 
underway  on  the  world's  oceans.  And  it 
would  appear  that  because  we  are  so  close 
to  this  nuclear-power  revolution  we  And  It 
as  dllBcult  to  understand  as  did  our  ancestors 
of  more  than  a  century  ago  when  the  revo- 
lution from  sail  power  to  steam  was  taking 
place. 

The  nuclear  powered  Nautiltis  first  put  to 
sea  in  Jan\iary  1950.  Then  came  the  Long 
Beach  In  September  1961.  Subsequently,  the 
Enterprise  was  oommlssloned  in  November 
1961,  and  the  Bainbridge  In  October  1962. 
Only  now,  however,  are  we  coming  fully  to 
understand  the  vast  advantages  not  only  of 
nuclear  powered  submarines,  but  also  of  nu- 
clear powered  surface  ships.  In  1963,  for 
example,  a  nu<dear  powered  frigate  cruised 
60.00  miles  without  requiring  any  real  ship- 
yard work.  Thl»  was  possible  because  of 
the  reliability  that  is  characteristic  of  a  nu- 
clear powered  ship.  Nuclear  carriers,  a  mis- 
sile cruiser  and  destroyer  screens  with  nu- 
cleftf  propulsion  could  operate,  for  example, 
in  a  vast  sea  space  such  as  the  Indian  Ocean 
(with  16  sovereign  states  on  Its  rim)  and  do 
the  work  vrlth  far  more  seekeeping  capability 
than  conventionally  powered  task  forces. 
Perhaps  even  more  Important  is  that  the 
brush'  fire  conflicts  of  our  time  call  for  rapid 
reenforcement  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from 
escalation.  A  nuclear  powered  fleet  can  react 
In  half  the  time  of  the  conventionally  pow- 
ered one  and  "on  the  spot"  forces  can  be  re- 
enforced  twice  as  fast. 

Thus  far  the  stirface  ships  of  the  world's 
navies  have  operated  under  the  Inhibiting 
factor  of  refueling  and  have,  therefore^  been 
unable  to  undertake  sustained  high-speed 
operations.  The  n.S.  Navy  throxigh  develop- 
ments In  refueling  and  other  techniques  was 
able  to  solve  this  problem  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  any  extsttng  navy.  But  even 
tha  VS.  Navy  ooold  not  overcome  all  of  the 
problems  Involved  in  planning  operations 
with  refueling  requirements  In  mind.    To- 


day, nuclear  power  for  surface  ships  repre- 
sents a  quantum  Jump  In  techncdogy.  This 
can  give  the  United  States — if  we  will  but 
move  forward  and  exploit  our  know-how — 
a  significant  advantage  for  peacekeeping  op- 
ertiona  from  the  sea. 

At  first  glance,  considerations  of  economy 
appear  to  show  that  nuclear  powered  surface 
Bhlpe  are  more  expensive  than  conventionally 
powered  craft.  This  Is  primarily  because 
there  is  still  a  lag  between  strategy  and  tech- 
nology. The  application  of  nudear  power 
to  the  submersible  ship  so  that  the  under- 
water craft  has  become  a  true  "submarine" 
has  been  reflected  in  our  current  strategy. 
This  Is  evidenced  by  the  deployment  of  the 
Polaris  weapons  system.  But  strategy  and 
the  interrelated  politicoeoonomlc  factors 
have  not  yet  caught  up  with  technology 
with  reference  to  surface  ships  and  their  role 
either  in  suppressing  brush  fires  In  world 
trouble  spots  or  in  deterring  general  war. 

Additionally.  It  Is  neceesary  to  take  a 
cloeer  look  at  the  cost-effectiveness  picture 
and  ask  whether  the  higher  cost  of  nuclear 
powered  surface  ships  is  meanlngfiil.  That 
is.  Is  it  based  on  short-term*  or  long-term 
prospects?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  costs 
will  come  down  with  more  general  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  power.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  Navy  now  follows  a  poUcy  of  not 
laying  down  future  submarines  with  con- 
ventional power.  The  cost  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered destroyer  leaders  Is  about  $80  million 
more  than  conventlonaUy  powered  ships. 
Today,  carriers  cost  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion more.  But  It  needs  to  be  noted  that 
this  Includes  the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  several 
years.  Further,  nuclear  powered  ships  can 
carry  more  ammunition  and  the  need  for 
tankers  and  other  logistic  supp<»t  ships  is 
reduced.  Thus,  there  are  soma  Important 
savings,  as  well  as  priceless  experience, 
training,  and  further  development. 

In  deterring  general  war  or  in  maintaining 
the  local  peace  with  seapower,  coat  Is  a 
factor  which  cannot  be  Ignored.  But  In  this 
particular  case,  cost  would  appear  to  be  mar- 
ginal, and  promises  to  be  eliminated  through 
Improved  design  and  increased  luilt  produc- 
tion. This  has  always  been  the  American 
industrial-technological  answer  to  higher 
Initial  cost.  And  even  though  cost  must  al- 
ways be  weighed  carefully.  It  does  not  stand 
alone.  Qtilte  obviously  sails  are  cheaper 
than  steampower.  A  pcirae  consideration  is 
the  marked  military  readineas  of  a  fleet  that 
functions  with  full  effactivaneas  as  it  moves 
forward  continuously,  at  top  i^aed  if  necee- 
sary, on  nuclear  power.  Such  ships  can 
strike  faster,  strike  farther,  hit  harder,  keep 
the  sea  indefinitely.  In  short,  they  have  a 
vast  strategic  reach.  These  operational  facts 
were  powerftilly  suggested  by  the  events  of 
the  1963  Cuban  crisis. 

As  of  the  end  of  196S,  70  percent  of  the 
ships  of  the  active  fleet  were  ships  designed 
for  World  War  II.  Any  sober  analysis  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  the  global  commitments  of  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  any  Important 
reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  In  the 
Navy.  We  are  therefore  faced  with  the 
problem  of  replacing  large  numbers  of  out- 
dated ships  at  a  time  when  fast  and  effec- 
tive responsiveness  to  world  trouble  spotB  Is 
the  key  to  peace.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
continue  to  have  a  metmlngful  defense  pos- 
ture, the  Navy  must  play  Its  part  on  our  all- 
service  team  as  a  quickly  available  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  cannot  afford  to  deter  a 
program  which  offers  decided  technological 
and  strategic  advantages.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  well  to  recall  that  a  significant 
move  of  a  single  ship  of  our  7th  neet  has,  on 
occasion,  eased  critical  situations  in  the  Far 
East.  The  only  proven  way  to  ohack  the 
threat  of  aggreaaton  Is  to  ba  able  to  reapcmd 
in  a  timely  and  effective  way  as  each  such 
threat  becomes  apparent,  not  after  it  has 
grown  into  a  full-blown  erlsis. 
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Speaking  with  prc^hetic  vision  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Kitty  Hawk  on  Jime  6.  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said :  "Events  of  October  1962 
indicated,  as  they  had  all  through  history, 
that  control  of  the  sea  means  security.  Con- 
trol of  the  sees  can  mean  peace.  Control  of 
the  seas  can  mean  victory.  The  United  States 
must  control  the  seas  If  it  Is  to  protect  our 
security  and  those  ocuntries  which  stretch 
thousands  of  miles  away  that  look  to  you 
on  this  ship  and  the  sister  ships  of  the  U.8. 
Navy." 

Nuclear  power  is  a  national  asset  essential 
in  exercising  the  control  of  the  seas  In  the 
Interest  of  wo-ld  peace.  Currently,  the 
United  States  leculs  the  world  In  the  know- 
how  of  nuclear  propulsion.  We  must,  how- 
ever, press  our  marked  strategic  advantages 
since  we  dare  not  adopt  the  ccMnplacent  atti- 
tude that  we  can  continue  to  keep  a  present, 
temporary  advantage.  One  need  only  recall 
that  once  upoh  a  time  we  thought  we  could 
be  somewhat  relaxed  as  regards  our  tem- 
porary advantage  In  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  the  technological  momentum.  We 
have  the  nuclear  know-how.  We  have  the 
national  resources.  Will  we  have  the  vision 
to  go  forward  with  a  program  of  progress 
through  nuclear  propulsion  which  will  best 
enable  us  to  help  keep  the  peace  with  sea- 
power? 


Calvert  to  Secretary  DUIob,  On  "The  Wine 
Babble  Tax"— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAUrOKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7, 1964 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7,  1964,  I  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Rbcoro  the  first  part  of 
a  two  part  letter  written  to  Secretary 
Dillon  by  Mr.  Richard  Calvert,  Sr. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Calvert's  letter 
dealing  with  the  "Wine  Bubble  Tax"  fol- 
lows and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Calvzxt  to  Secbxtabt  Dn.LON,  ON  "The  Wink 

BiTBBLZ  Tax" — ^Pabt  n 

(By  Richard  Calvert,  Sr.) 

Deax  Mb.  Doxok:  I  shall  proceed  in  this 
second  p(u^  of  my  open  letter  to  sum  up  my 
case  against  the  continuation  of  this  sense- 
less excise  tax  on  the  mere  bubbles  in  wines. 
Did  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  In  every 
other  wlne-produclng  country  In  the  world 
most  wine — better  known  as  Vln  Ordinaire — 
Is  consumed  while  it  Is  quite  young  In  age — 
from  6  months  to  a  year  old — and  that  a 
good  portion  of  this  same  wine  generally  de- 
velopes  a  slight  nat\iral  sparkle,  as  Is  the 
case  in  the  well-known  "cracking"  wines  of 
Spain,  Portugal.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy? 
These  wines,  as  a  rule,  are  light  in  alcoholic 
content — as  low  as  9  percent  in  alcohol — and 
are  fresh  tasting  and  fr\Uty  and  otherwise 
delicious  with  or  without  meals. 

UNREALISTIC 

Were  these  same  wines  to  be  taxed,  as  in 
this  country,  the  utterly  unrealistic  rate  of 
$3.40  per  gallon  or  $8.16  per  case  of  fifths 
merely  because  of  their  natural  effervescence, 
it  would  si>ell  the  ruination  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  these  respective  countries.  What 
I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  is  the  fact  that 
tax-wise  there  is  absolutely  no  distinction 
whatever  made  in  all  these  other  wlne-pro- 
duclng countries  of  the  world  between  a 
regularly  still  wine  and  a  wine  which  spark- 
les. As  long  as  these  wines  come  under  the 
same  classification  as  table  wines  and  are  all 


within  a  designated  limit  of  alootaoUc  eon- 
tent — generaUy  below  14  paroant  by 
volume — the  tax  remains  the  same. 

The  only  azc^tlaii  to  this  rola  seems  to 
have  bean  West  Oermany  where  a  similar 
high  tax  on  all  qiarkUng  wlnea — there  called 
sekt  instead  of  champagne — ^was  In  effect 
the  SeooDd  World  War  to  defray  some  of  the 
heavy  German  war  debts  Incurred.  BuVthls 
tax  was  reduced  drastically  In  1962  from  the 
then  prevailing  8  marks  per  bottle  (or  76 
cents  In  our  money)  to  1  mark  per  bottle  (or 
25  cents  In  our  money),  with  the  resxilt 
that  the  consumption  of  all  sparkling  wines 
in  the  Bonn  government  skjrrocketed  to  an 
alltime  high. 

This  phenomenal  increase  in  consumption 
of  all  sparkling  wines  in  our  own  country 
and  react  as  well  in  vastly  Increased  revenues 
as  it  has  reacted  In  Increased  revenues  In  the 
Bonn  government. 

I  am  aware  your  Department  has  ques- 
tioned to  date  the  poesibllity  of  this  in- 
creased revenue  accruing  to  our  Government 
as  a  result  of  a  realistic  tax  reduction  on 
sparkling  wines,  and  I  can  only  attribute 
this  defeatest  mentality  on  this  Important 
tax  Issue  to  the  fact  that  oiu-  wine  Industry 
may  have  failed  to  properly  present  to  your 
Department  the  statistical  history  of  thfe  ex- 
perience of  West  Oermany  in  a  similar  tax 
reduction.  However,  the  amazing  fact  re- 
mains that  the  soaring  rise  in  all  sparkling 
wine  consumption  in  West  Germany  since 
1950  has  skyrocketed  from  6  million  bottles 
to  86.8  million  bottles  consumed  in  1962, 
and  this  is  truly  a  fantastic  record  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  direct  tax  reduction.  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  when  the  1963  figiires  are 
available,  an  even  greater  increase  is  ex- 
pected in  the  sales  and  consumption  of  all 
German  sparkling  wines. 

HOW   IT    HELPED 

The  wlne-%ubbles  tax  reduction  came  into 
effect  in  West  Germany  in  November  1952. 
Now  let  us  note  the  statistical  picture  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  reduced  tax  covering  the 
decade  from  1950  to  1959,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Consumption  of  sparkling  wine  in  West 
Germany  by  years : 

Year:                                   Ttiousajids  of  bottles 

1950 6,473 

1951 7,  328 

1952 9,  693 

1953 15.386 

1954 18,948 

1965 24, 829 

1956 - 32,  440 

1957.. 37,  944 

1958 - 42,  578 

1959 51,405 

These  figures — and  we  are  told  figures 
don't  lie — ^reveal  the  amazing  fact  that,  dur- 
ing this  decade  from  1950  to  1959,  based  on 
total  sales  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  con- 
sumed in  West  Oermany,  the  consumption 
of  all  sparkling  wines  soared  858  percent  in 
comparison  to  the  much  more  modest  in- 
creased consumption  of  all  spirits  (or 
schnapps  as  the  Germans  call  them)  of 
only  180  pwrcent,  beer  278  percent  and  still 
wine  a  negligible  129  percent  It  shows  the 
overwhelming  acceptance  by  the  West  Ger- 
mans of  all  kinds  of  sparkling  wines,  even 
above  their  preference  tar  beer.  And 
frankly,  my  deer  Mr.  Secretary,  I  cannot 
find  any  fault  with  this  trend,  since  wine 
Is  a  grape  product  and  its  greater  consump- 
tion is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  German  people  but  Is  also 
a  definite  aid  to  the  overall  German  agricul- 
tural economy,  as  It  should  be  in  our  own 
country's  agricultural   economy. 

It  Is  mainly  due  to  this  precedence  set  by 
the  West  German  Government's  experience 
In  achieving  a  considerably  greater  revenue 
by  drastically  reducing  the  sparkling  wine 
tax,  that  I  must  respectfully  differ  with  the 
still  prevailing  Treasury  Department's  rea- 


aoolng  on  this  Important  tax  Issue.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  July  80,  1062,  by  Congressman 
Ohsblbs  X.  OooDBLi.  Of  Mew  York  to  Charles 
Foumler,  president  of  Gold  Seal  Vineyards 
Oo.,  ha  quotes  the  opposition  of  your  De- 
partment to  the  prc^josed  champagne  tax 
cut  as  f  <^ows : 

"The  Department  acknowledges  that  'there 
undoubtedly  would  be  some  Increase  In  the 
sales  of  sparkling  wines  if  the  tax  were 
reduced  substantially  and  the  retail  price 
were  reduced  to  reflect  the  tax  reduction. 
We  find  It  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that 
even  a  substantial  price  reduction  would 
within  a  shcni:  time  result  in  the  growth  of 
sales  to  anywhere  near  the  level  necessary 
to  prevent  a  substantial  revenue  loss  from 
a  tax  reduction  of  the  magnitude  which 
proponents  have  in  mind.  Taxable  with- 
drawals would  have  to  Increase  240  percent 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  is 
now  being  collected  if  the  tax  were  reduced 
from  S3.40  to  |1  per  gallon.  Sparkling  wines 
require  special  production  work  and  handling 
which  necessitates  their  being  priced  (ex- 
clusive of  tax)  at  a  higher  level  than  ordi- 
nary wines.  Thus,  irrespective  of  the  tax 
situation,  spcirkling  wines  undoubtedly  would 
continue  to  be  priced  and  sold  as  a  luxury 
wine  relative  to  still  wines."  " 

I  mtist  say  I  am  far  more  Impressed  with 
the  logic  and  reasoning  on  this  same  tax  is- 
sue as  expressed  by  sUch  enterprising  Ameri- 
can producers  of  chami>agne  as  Orejrton  H. 
Taylor,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Taylor 
Wine  Co.,  Hammondsport.  N.Y.  In  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Taylor  addressed  to  me  some  time 
ago,  be  says  as  follows: 

XJNVAIK  TO  CONSUMER 

"Many  thousands  of  people  in  the  trade  to 
whom  your  publication  is  directed,  I  am 
sure,  are  aware  of  the  greatest  single  factor 
that  keeps  champagne  in  the  luxury  class 
(meaning  the  champagne  tax)  and  a  relic  of 
the  glamorous  days  of  Diamond  Jim  Brady. 
The  philosophy  of  our  American  way  of  free 
enterprise  is  to  strive  to  make  the  so-called 
better  things  of  life  more  and  more  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  our  population, 
but  for  some  reason,  champagne  has  been  a 
step-child  in  this  forward  progressive  move- 
ment." 

And  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  to  say,  of  course, 
is  the  absolute  truth,  and  all  of  us  should 
agree  with  him.  For  the  present  tax  on 
champagne  is  nothing  else  but  a  super  lux- 
ury tax  on  a  light  table  wine  (of  no  more 
or  less  alcoholic  content  than  any  other  table 
wine)  simply  because  it  contains  some  bub- 
bles in  it.  It  is  also — and  this  is  of  far 
greater  significance  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  fighting  this  tax — a  levy  actually  based 
on  the  fantastic  theory  that  all  champagne, 
or  s?)arkllng  wine,  whether  a  great  vintage 
or  lesser  known  brands  has  to  be  a  luxury 
and  must  be  taxed  higher  because  it  costs 
higher. 

I  don't  feel  that  your  department  alone 
is  to  blame  for  this  confused  thinking,  which  ~ 
also  exists  in  part  among  our  own  American 
wine  industry,  although  utterly  nonexistent 
in  all  other  wine  producing  countries  in  the 
world  where  the  fundamental  belief  is  that 
wine  is  a  necessity  of  life  and  a  definite  aid 
to  digestion  when  i>artaken  with  your  meals. 
It  is  certainly  far  from  being  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  whether  it  has  bubbles  In  it  or  not. 
and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  some 
of  the  very  youngest  and  cheapest  selling 
wines  In  all  these  other  wine-producing 
countries  can  be  literally  overflowing  with 
effervescence,  while  some  of  the  highest 
priced  and  truly  fine  wines,  such  as  a  prized 
Bordeaux  or  equally  exclusive  Riesling  or 
select  Chlantl  (which  may  have  not  the 
slightest  effervescence  in  it)  will  cost  many 
times  more.  You  can  buy  all  the  cheaper 
effervescent  wine  you  wish  from  one  end  of 
Italy  to  the  oth«-  and  pay  no  more  than 
26  cents  a  full  quart  In  our  money,  believe 
It  or  not. 
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he  points  out,  Oovemment  revenues  are  not 
threatened  by  tax  reduction  but  are  actually 
enhanced.  In  West  Germany  the  champagne 
tax  was  reduced  tiom  three  marks  to  one 
mark  per  bottle  and  the  consumption  then 
reached  a  phenemenal  alltlme  high  of  868 
percent  above  the  rate  erf  gain  In  the  con- 
sumption of  other  alcoholic  beverages,  he 
saTS.  The  added  revenue  to  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment underscores  the  fact  that  Increased 
consumption  follows  tax  reduction  and  In  the 
end  the  government  revenues  rose  still  higher 
than  they  would  have  with  an  unchanged 
tax." 

May  I  respectfully  request  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, yoiu-  frank  reaction  to  thla  letter  and  es- 
pecially if  I  may  have  failed  to  clarify  any 
point  in  doubt  existing  in  your  own  mind 
why  our  present  tax  on  champagne  and  all 
other  sparkling  wine  should  not  be  realisti- 
cally reduced  for  what  I  feel  is  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  overall  European  economy  as  well 
as  our  own  American  economy.  For  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  main  beneficiaries 
alonlf^wlth  our  own  American  producers  of 
sparkling  wine  will  be  the  European  pro- 
ducers, whose  product  is  similarly  taxed  the 
moment  it  reaches  our  shores  and  Ls  sold  in 
this  country,  whereas  such  a  tax  Is  non- 
exlattfht  in  their  own  country. 


Prayer  and  Bible  Reading  in  Our  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  basic  and  elemental  freedoms  is  the 
right  to  seek  divine  guidance  and  to 
study  the  greatest  of  all  books,  the  Bible. 
The  right  of  our  children  to  voluntartly 
offer  prayer  and  to  read  the  Bible  must 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  in  this 
House  a  resolution  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would 
permit  voluntary  prayer,  Bible  reading, 
and  Bible  study  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  In  both  Houses  of  one  of  the  great- 
est legislative  bodies  In  the  world,  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  house  and  sen- 
ate In  South  Carolina  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion endorsini^  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  permit  Volun- 
tary participation  In  dally  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  Scripture  In  our  public 
schools.  This  concurrent  resolution  was 
authored  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished State  senators,  the  Hoi;iorable 
John  C.  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A     COKCUXaXNT     RZSOLUTION     MZMOXULIZIira 

THX  CoNcaxss  or  thx  UNrrxn  Statbb  To 
PioFOOs  Ajr  Amxkdmxnt  to  thx  U.S.  Ck>N- 
STTTOTiON  Making  Lawtul  thx  VoLmrrAXT 

PaRTCIPATION     in     DaILT     PXATXa     AHD     THX 

RKADOfa  or  THX  ScxnTuxx  IN  THX  Public 
Schools 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  has  noted 
with  great  concern  the  recent  decision  of 
the  UJS.  Supreme  C!ourt  declaring  the  offer- 
ing of  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood  in  the  public 
schools  unconstitutional;   and 

Whereas  It  U  not  believed  that  this  deci- 


sion represents  the  will  of  the  people  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  at  least  this  body  holds  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  electorate 
of  the  entire  United  States  In  order  that  by 
the  exercise  of  the  free  ballot  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  determined  as  to  whether  or 
not  dally  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  allowed  in  the  public 
schools  sf  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  further  be- 
lieves that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
will  vote  in  favor  of  paying  this  simple 
homage  to  Almighty  Ood,  which  wUl  result 
in  Inserting  Into  the  U.S.  Constitution  a 
mandate  making  it  lavrfxil  to  volimtarlly  par- 
ticipate in  daily  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  public  schools:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  Congress  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  US.  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  amendment' XXrv,  as  follows:  "Amend- 
ment XXIV — Notwithstanding  any  statute 
of  the  Congress  or  of  any  SUte  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  decision  of  any  court  to  the 
contrary.  It  shall  be  lawfxil  to  voluntarUy 
participate  in  dally  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
Scriptures  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  United  SUtes",  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress,  to  each 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 

State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  Oolimibla.  S.C,  Aprtl  4 
1964. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Represento- 
tives  and  concurred  In  by  the  Senate. 

iNiz  Watson, 
CJerfc  of  the  House. 


Freedom  To  Farm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  BUTHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAXTUtNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  programs  which  fix  prices  and 
place  Government  controls  on  farm  prod- 
ucts have  proved  to  be  failures  In  help- 
ing the  farmers  solve  their  basic  problems 
and  have  added  extra  taxes  to  the  house- 
wife's breadbasket. 

Farmers  have  been  aware  of  this  for 
some  time  and  now  city  dwellers  and 
suburbanites  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  have  a  vital 
Interest  in  farm  legislation.  Evidence 
of  the  farmer's  desire  to  get  out  from 
imder  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
control  system  and  of  mounting  public 
opinion  that  the  farmer  is  citable  of 
manacling  his  own  business  is  found  in 
a  statonent  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
The  statement  was  included  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  September  19, 
1963.  edition  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Morning  Herald.  I  submit  this  editorial, 
"Freedom  To  Farm,'*  for  insertion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricou>: 
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A  spokesman  for  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  this  country's  principal  ag- 
ricultural organization,  says  that  public 
opinion  about  farmers  and  ranchers  received 
the  biggest  boost  of  the  past  20  years  with 
the  defeat  of  the  administration's  wheat 
certificate  scheme,  in  the  referendum  of  last 
May. 

In  his  words :  "Wheat  growers  •  •  •  voiced 
a  clear  indication  In  favor  of  a  change -in  the 
direction  of  national  farm  policy:  This  t\irn 
away  from  Qovernment  intervention  and  aid, 
which  many  people  thought  had  general  ac- 
ceptance as  a  part  of  our  national  way  of 
life,  brought  renewed  confidence  in  farmers 
and  ranchers  by  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
taxpaylng  public. 

F^allure  and  false  hopes  of  Government 
prlce-flzlng  programs  d\iring  the  past  30 
years  caused  farmers  to  ttim  thimfihs  down 
on  the  wheat  certificate  plan  and  instead 
mark  their  ballots  for  freedom  to  farm,  and 
they  demonstrated  a  new  and  stronger  con- 
fidence In  the  market  price  system." 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  this  market 
price  system  has  worked  in  the  crops  which 
have  been  free  of  controls,  while  Government 
price  fixing,  accompanied  as  It  must  be  by 
all  manner  of  bvu^aucratic  controls,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  costly  and  chaotic  fiascos  In 
recorded  history.  Meat  is  a  primary  example 
of  the  market  price  system.  Producers,  and 
everyone  else  connected  with  the  meat  In- 
dustry, have  oppoeed  Govwrunent  interven- 
tion. That  has  been  true  in  bad  times  as 
weU  as  good.  The  meat  people  want  to  take 
their  own  chances  and  rule  their  own  des- 
tinies. All  in  all,  that  praiseworthy  policy 
has  produced  fine  dividends,  not  only  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  in  the  more  important 
coin  ot  freedom.  And  the  public  has  been 
given  the  world's  most  abundant  meat  supply 
at  fair  prices. 

Someday,  perhaps,  this  will  be  true  of  all 
agriculture.    May  that  day  come  soon. 


Dedication  of  New  Headqoartert,  Balti- 
more Regional  Joint  Board,  ACWA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARIMATZ 

or  MAXTLAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  unions 
in  general,  and  the -clothing  workers  In 
particular,  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
past  half  century.  This  year  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  observes  Its  golden  anniversary. 
The  organization  has  been  active  in 
Baltimore  since  its  beginning. 

Baltimore  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  outstanding  clothing  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  country  and  employed 
many  thousands  of  workers.  Conditions 
in  some  of  the  plants  when  the  union 
was  organized  there  were  such,  that  the 
description  of  "sweatshops"  was  a  very 
accurate  one.  In  my  opinion,  no  other 
group  of  workers  has  made  such  ad- 
vances as  has  the  clothing  workers,  and 
these,  despite  strong  (H>po6ition  and  hard 
struggles,  even  against  other  organized 
groups.  Therefore,  the  celebration  of 
its  golden  anniversary  this  year  is  an 
especially  noteworthy  occasion. 

On  April  4,  new  headquarters  of  the 
Baltimore  regiMial  joint  board,  which 


represents  30  locals  in  six  States,  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  14,000.  was 
dedicated.  Thla  represents  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  struggles  of  the  group 
over  the  years  and  its  determination  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members. 

Not  only  Win  the  new  building  provide 
adequate  offloe  space  for  its  activities 
and  space  for  union  meetings,  but  It  will^ 
also  contain  the  Hyman  Slumber g  re- 
tired members  center,  with  facilities  for 
recreational,  social,  and  educational  ac- 
tivities. This  is  dedicated  in  honor  of 
Hyman  Blumberg,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  national  organization.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  provide  a  geriatrics  center 
where  extensive  medical  and  optical  ex- 
aminations will  be  available  to  the  mem- 
bers, under  the  board's  health  plan..  To 
my  knowledge,  no  other  industry  enjoys 
such  a  program  as  provided  here. 

To  the  former  union  members  who 
labored  so  hard  for  this  cause,  and  the 
former  manager  of  the  joint  board,  Ullsse 
DeDominlcls,  much  credit  for  the  prog- 
ress made  by  this  organization  is  due 
also  to  the  untiring  effort,  the  foresight 
and  the  leadership  of  Sam  Nocella.  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  regional  joint 
board,  and  vice  president  of  the  national 
organization. 

After  the  dedication  ceremonies,  a  ban- 
quet was  held  in  the  spacious  bsmquet 
hall,  at  which  representatives  of  labor 
and  Federal,  State,  and  city  officials 
were  present.  Among  these  were  Angela 
Bambace,  August  Bellanca.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reuben  Block.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman 
Blimiberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brazier, 
Murray  Flnley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Garrahan,  Bessie  Hlllman,  David  Monas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Nocella,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Rosenblum.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  J.  Swoboda.  representing  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers.  Also  Theo- 
dore R.  McKeldin,  mayor  of  Baltimore  ; 
ThOTnas  D'Alesandro  m,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Council;  Louis  Goldstein, 
State  comptroller;  Joseph  Tydings,  for- 
mer member  of  the  State  legislature ;  and 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Samuel  Priedel  and  Carlton 
Sickles,  with  Mrs.  Sickles. 

While  the  new  building  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  tireless 
labor,  it  also  represents  the  beginning 
of  a  dynamic  new  program  to  provide 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  union's 
members.  It  was  Indeed  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
board  at  this  milestone  of  its  activities. 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArthor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  fine  editorial  on  General  of 
the  Army  Douglsis  MacArthur  appeared 
in  the  Evening  News  of  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

The  editorial  expresses  my  feelings 
and  those  of  so  many  of  our  friends  all 


over  the  world,  that  I  want  to  share  It 
with  others  through  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Rscoao: 

DODCLAB    MACAKTHXm 

The  greatest  soldier  of  his  era  has  died, 
but  he  will  never  fade  away,  aa  he  onee  fcM-e- 
cast  in  addreasing  the  U.S.  Congress.  In- 
stead, he  has  gone  to  share  the  plotting  tables 
and  briefing  rooms  of  military  giants  like 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
Washington,  Lee,  and  Mannerheim. 

The  success  of  these  men  was  eztra(»xll- 
nary,  but  even  more  notable  In  moet  cases 
because  of  their  ability  to  achieve  it  despite 
limited  resources. 

Deprived  of  the  volume  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel which  went  to  Biu-ope  during  World 
War  n,  MacArthur  evolved  a  strategy  of  by- 
passing Japanese  strong-points  and  hitting 
the  enemy  where  he  didn't  expect  it.  This 
was  a  strategy  which  paid  <^  for  Mit  con- 
sistently, even  as  other  forces  were  sxistain- 
ing  heavy  losses  through  direct  attacks.  Hia 
losses  were  consistently  light,  his  gains  sub- 
stantial. 

An  expert  in  a  good  position  to  evaluate  the 
skills  of  World  War  n  commanders,  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Alanbrooke,  wartime  chief 
of  the  British  Imperial  General  Staff,  evalu- 
ated General  MacArthur  In  his  book  in  these 
words :  "MacArthur  was  the  greatest  general 
and  best  strategist  that  the  war  produced. 
He  certainly  outshone  Marshall,  Eisenhower, 
and  all  other  American  and  British  generals 
including  Montgomery." 

His  career  continued  after  World  War  n 
when  he  was  handed  at  the  last  moment 
the  responsibility  for  easting  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  South  Korea.  Hia  landing  at 
Inchon  was  a  claasic,  carried  out  in  the  face 
of  disapproving  frowns  tram,  associates  in 
the  Navy  and  In  Washington.  At  that  time 
the  envious  doubtless  longed  for  his  fallwe. 
Its  success  left  them  astounded  and  be- 
witched, even  as  it  left  the  Seda  only  frantic 
flight  to  get  out  of  the  land  they  had  almost 
caplxu-ed. 

This  page  carried  an  editorial  on  May  16, 
1962,  when  Dougkks  MacArthur  had  just  been 
honored  by  his  btioved  West  Point  with  the 
SylvanuB  Thayer  Award.  We  would  like  to 
carry  this  tribute  again : 

From  Flanders  Fields  where  he  won  divi- 
sion command  in  World  War  I  to  the  beaches 
of  Inchon  where  he  demonstrated  again  in 
the  Korean  war  those  elements  of  stirprlse 
and  tactical  skill  which  stamped  him  as  a 
military  genius,  Douglas  MacArthur  has 
shown  again  and  again  why  he  U  a  great 
American. 

Yet  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  award  he  received 
goes  beyond  military  distinction.  The  award 
has  been  presented  to  others,  some  of  whcm 
were  not  soldiers  at  all.  Neither  Ernest 
O.  Lawrence,  the  nuclear  physicist  nor  John 
Foster  Dulles,  the  international  lawyer,  could 
BO  qualify,  yet  the  Military  Academy  gradu- 
ates had  to  defer  the  MacArthur  award  until 
after  the  honor  had  been  presented  to  them 
along  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  former 
President  Elsenhower.  All  were  worthy,  but 
so  was  MacArthur. 

On  Saturday  the  Academy  recognized  the 
man  who  stands  so  high  in  American  his- 
tory, the  soldier-diplomat  who  earned  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  the  Philippine  nation, 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Japanese  he 
had  defeated  in  the  far  Pacific  and  the  re- 
spect and  hatred  of  the  Communists  he  was 
able  to  ciu-b  during  occupation  duty  in 
Japan  and  overcome  in  Korea. 

There  have  been  some  who  have  tried  to 
deride  this  magnificent  leader.  Their  snide 
comments  are  refuted  by  the  man's  decora- 
tions, as  well  as  his  achievements.  The  Con- 
gresaional  Medal  of  Honc«-  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  augment  the  mul- 
tiple presentatlona  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Croaa  and  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  among  other  awards. 
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mony — he    was    awarded    the    Distin- 
grulshed  Service  MedaL 

While  the  Navy  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
valuable  assets,  we  can  anticipate  that 
Admiral  Smedberg's  accomplishments  in 
retirement  will  be  as  significant  as  they 
were  during  active  service.  On  behalf 
of  the  rest  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
in  Annapolis,  1  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  the  following  editorial  from  the  Hve- 
ning  Capital — Annapolis — of  April  2, 
1964,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint. 

One  op  the  Navy's  Top  OmcERs  Receives 
DSM 

Vice  Adm.  WlUlam  R.  Smedberg,  m — one 
of  tbe  great  leaders  of  the  modem  U.S. 
Navy — yesterday  took  bis  final  salute  as  an 
active-duty  line  officer. 

The  former  Naval  Academy  superintendent 
was  extolled  and  commended  by  high  naval 
officers  and  civilian  officials  at  a  change  of 
command  ceremony  yesterday  at  tbe  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard. 

He  also  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  which  was  presented  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  B.  Fay  on  behalf 
of  President  Lydm  B.  Johnson. 

Admiral  Smedberg  later  ahook  hands  with 
more  than  2.000  friends  who  passed  down  the 
receiving  line  at  post-ceremony  reception 
In  the  Oonunlssloned  Officers'  Mess. 

Yesterday's  ceremony  meant  retirement 
tor  Admiral  Smedberg,  who  has  reached  the 
mandatory  age  limit  of  62.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded In  the  poets  of  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel and  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions by  Vice  Adm.  Benedict  J.  Semmes,  Jr.. 
an  exceedingly  capable  and  worthy  naval 
officer. 

Admiral  Smedberg,  was  superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Academy  from  196S-58.  He  also 
graduated  from  the  Academy  In  the  class  of 
1926  and  from  194a-5i  headed  the  Academy's 
Dq>artment  of  Electrical  Bnglneerlng. 

While  serving  as  Academy  superintendent 
the  admiral  made  it  a  point  to  personally 
meet  and  chat  with  every  midshlpstuin.  Al- 
ways an  ardent  Navy  sports  fan,  he  has 
motored  over  from  Washington  in  recent 
years  at  every  opportunity  to  boost  the  Acad- 
emy men  on  to  victory. 

His  toiirs  of  duty  here  plus  bis  personal 
magnitude  and  charm  have  earned  him  a 
hoet  of  friends  In  Annapolis. 

On  hand  to  wish  Admiral  Smedberg  well 
was  the  Academy's  popular  ex-superlntecd- 
ent.  Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Kirkpatrlck,  who 
woiild  have  gained  a  promotion  and  suc- 
ceeded Admiral  Smedberg  bad  be  not  been 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  last  January. 
Admiral  Kirkpatrlck  now  looks  hale  and 
hearty  and  It  was  good  to  see  him  so  well  on 
the  way  to  recovery. 

Speakers  yestnday  recalled  the  brilliant 
record  made  by  Admiral  Smedberg  in  World 
War  n. 

A  warship  and  destroyer  squadron  com- 
mander, his  medals  gained  In  that  conflict 
Include  the  Legion  oi  Merit,  Gold  Stars  In 
lieu  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  Legions 
of  Merit,  the  Silver  Star  Medal,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  and  a  Letter  of  Commendation 
with  ribbon. 

Admiral  Smedberg  can  take  g^reat  pride  In 
looking  back  on  42  full  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  country. 

We  Join  with  his  many  other  friends  and 
admirers  In  wishing  him  a  life  of  content- 
ment and  happiness  In  the  many  years  that 
Ue  ahead.  We  are  glad  that  he  will  remain 
"In  harness"  as  the  head  of  the  Important 
Navy  Relief  Society.  This  duty  will  keep 
Admiral  Smedberg  and  his  wife  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  following  a  vacation  at  their 
winter  home  in  Florida. 


Ao  Architechiral  Advance  u  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARtCS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  ABC  television,  and  other  In- 
fluential media  focused  attention  chi  an 
exhibit  titled  "Churches  and  Temples: 
Postwar  Architecture,"  which  opened  in 
New  York  City  prior  to  nationwide  tour. 

This  exhibit  was  sponsored  and  de- 
veloped by  the  New  York  chapter  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  an  or- 
ganization representing  the  borough  of 
Manhattan;  Sullivan,  Orange,  Putnam, 
and  Rockland  Counties;  the  southern 
half  of  Ulster  and  Dutchess  Counties: 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

I  think  this  exhibit,  as  well  as  other 
activities  of  this  chapter,  are  worth  re- 
viewing as  Samples  of  public-spirited 
behavior.  The  organizations  represent- 
ing the  professional  and  nonprofessional 
men  and  women  In  this  coimtry  have  a 
responsibility  that  goes  beyond  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  their  individual 
groups.  It  Is  through  the  organization 
that  the  efforts  of  Its  members  can  be 
welded  into  programs  and  activities 
which  benefit  the  public — first,  by  im- 
proving the  standards  of  the  profession; 
second,  by  encouraging  good  wortc  among 
members  and  related  persons,  groups, 
and  agencies:  and  third,  by  enlightening 
the  public. 

The  overall  program  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  American  Instltue  of  Archi- 
tects is  a  vivid  Illustration  of  what  sui 
organization  can  accomplish  in  this 
regard. 

For  example,  the  exhibit  on  religious 
structuree.  created  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  time,  effort,  and 
money,  will  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion as  a  result  of  Its  2-year  tour  under 
the  guidance  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts.  It  Is  an  exhibit  of  significance 
because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  Intense 
activity  In  planning  i^eUglous  buildings 
in  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  the  next  decade  we  will  build  thou- 
ssinds  of  churches  and  synagogues  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars.  This  Imposes  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  church-goers, 
and  not  only  a  financial  one.  For  in 
most  faiths  the  congregation  members 
help  decide  what  the  building  will  look 
like — and  the  building  should  be  one 
which  best  expresses  their  philosophy  of 
worship,  their  social  needs,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  community. 

This  is  no  small  task.  One  of  the 
prime  responsibilities  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  in  Its  association  with  the 
architect  engaged  to  design  the  church. 
A  great  deal  can  come  from  this  rela- 
tionship if  committee  and  architect  un- 
derstand each  other's  role  and  if  the 
committee  is  aware  of  how  religious 
architecture  has  evolved  and  why.  The 
exhibit  prepared  by  the  chapter  seeks  to 
answer.  In  part,  these  questions.    The 
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board  of  selection,  which  chose  the  21 
churches  and  temples  comprising  the 
exhibit  from  more  than  160  submissions 
from  this  country  and  abroad,  says: 

Perhaps  the  significance  to  be  perceived 
In  this  ooUeotton  Is  tbe  unremitting  search 
for  ajjpropriate  form  by  architects  of  reli- 
gious buildings.  In  this  age  we  can  no 
longer  repeat  styles,  but  must  find  concepts 
for  houaes  ot  worship  that  are  meaningful 
for  congregations  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Tlie  architects  Whose  'work  is  represented 
In  ttils  exhibit  feel  that  they  have  done  this, 
or  at  least  have  indicated  paths  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  religious  architecture  c<  the 
future. 

This  Is  but  one  of  a  number  of  public 
service  activities  in  which  the  AIA's  New 
York  chapter  has  engaged.  Some  of  its 
more  significant  and  recent  efforts  also 
deserve  attmtion. 

Through  the  chapter  and  Its  women's 
auxiliary  well  over  $10,000  is  awarded 
each  year  In  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
fellowshlpe.  Among  these  Is  the  Arnold 
W.  Brunner  Scholarship,  calling  for 
study  In  a  field  which  will  c(»itrlbute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  architectural 
profession.  Grants  have  been  made  for 
a  study  of  urban  living,  new  means  of 
C(»mnunicatlon  which  will  facilitate 
architectural  design,  and  many  others. 
This  past  year  the  scholarship  was  given 
for  a  study  of  Government  control  of 
architecture  in  European  countries.  In 
making  the  award,  Geoffry  N.  Lawford, 
president  of  the  chapter,  said: 

with  the  intensive  growth  of  our  cities 
and  our  citizens'  increasing  concern  with 
better  architecture  and  Improved  city  plan- 
ning, the  role  of  legislative  controls  Is  of 
vital  interest. 

Tlie  Chapter  recently  completed  a 
3 -year  study  of  the  hospital  operating 
area.  Out  of  this  research  program, 
which  was  made  possible  through  a  grant 
to  the  chapter  by  the  Division  of  Hospi- 
tal and  Medical  Facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  evolved  a  new  con- 
cept m  planning  hospital  surgical  facili- 
ties. The  new  design  approach  calls  for 
the  development,  within  the  iwspital,  of 
a  nearly  self-contained  surgical  center 
capable  of  caring  for  patients  from  ad- 
mission to  completion  of  their  postopera- 
tive recovery  period.  While  patients 
would  continue  to  use  the  hospital's 
standard  nursing  units  for  convales- 
cence, many  minor  cases  would  never 
even  require  assignment  to  a  hospital 
room. 

Specifically  designed  to  give  hospitals 
better  control  over  wound  infection,  by 
limiting  the  patient's  and  staff's  exposure 
to  contamination,  the  "surgical  center"  la 
expected  to  provide  additional  benefits. 
Among  these  are  faster  handling  of 
tirgent  cases.  Increased  efBciency,  im- 
provement in  the  patient's  anotlonal  en- 
vironment, better  use  of  personnel,  and 
increased  surgical  service  capacity.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  awarded 
research  funds  to  develop  the  first  sur- 
gical center  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  the 
Bronx.  Ilie  research  study  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  AIA 
chapter's  hospital  and  health  committee. 
It  was  assisted  by  an  advisory  board 
composed  of  persons  distinguished  In 
their  work  in  preventive  medicine,  sur- 
gery, administration,  and  other  pertinent 
areas. 


During  the  year  the  hospital  and 
health  committee  conducts  a  program  to 
broaden  the  architect's  knowledge  of  the 
latest  hospital  problems  and  procedures. 
Through  hospital  tours,  meetings,  and 
speakers,  it  also  contributes  to  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  hospital  repre- 
sentatives and  architects.  It  is  current- 
ly developing  a  seminar  on  hospital 
planning  to  prevent  sepsis. 

Our  schools  comprisie  another  area  of 
prime  Importance.  Making  a  contribu- 
tion here  Is  the  chapter's  school  com- 
mittee. Last  year  It  Jointly  sponsored 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York  a  2-day  seminar  on  the 
unique  problems  of  planning  schools  in  a 
big  city.  Leading  educators  and  archi- 
tects in  the  fields  of  research,  adminis- 
tration, and  design  participated.  The. 
aim  of  the  seminar  was  to  find  ways  of 
improving  educational  and  architectural 
standards  for  urban  schools. 

Each  year  the  house  consulting  com- 
mittee of  the  chapter  holds  a  design 
competition  to  stimulate  an  appreciation 
of  attractive  and  efficient  house  design 
and  to  arouse  the  pubUc  to  the  im- 
portance of  good  architectural  design  in 
daily  living. 

An  urban  design  committee  keeps  con- 
stantly abreast  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  city  with  regard  to  zoning,  parks,  and 
other  matters  which  affect  the  planning 
and  development  of  New  York.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  chapter  has  given  its  support 
to  a  proposal  for  a  new  civic  center,  a 
park  at  Breezy  Point,  promoted  the  idea 
of  converting  Ellis  Island  to  a  memorial 
pailc  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
its  historical  associations,  and  was  very 
active  in  fighting  for  passage  of  a  modem 
zoning  code  for  the  city. 

The  chapter  Joined  with  the  American 
Management  Association  in  developing 
a  national  conference  on  design.  Prior 
to  that  it  sp<msored  the  first  conference 
on  aesthetic  resgionsibility. 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  detail  the 
many  other  pubUc  spirited  activities  of 
this  organization  and  its  committees. 
Therefore,  I  have  limited  myself  to  some 
of  the  more  significant  efforts. 

The  New  York  chapter  of  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  representing 
more  than  1,400  members,  many  of  them 
known  throughout  this  country  and  the 
world  for  their  work,  can  serve  as  a  model 
and  inspiration  to  other  organizations  on 
city.  State,  and  National  levels.  Its  mem- 
bers and  Its  officers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  public  spirited  efforts  as 
this  chapter  enters  its  97th  year  of  serv- 
ice to  its  profession,  its  members,  and 
the  general  public. 


New  Pay  BUI  for  Postal  and  Other 
Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  irrw  tobk 
IN  THK  HOnSK  OP  REPRESHaJTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
isiana  [Mr.  Morhisom]  has  introduced 


a  new  Federal  pay  bill  (HJl.  10700)  for 
our  consideration. 

This  new  bill  represents  a  construc- 
tive and  Intelligent  comprcxnlse  over  the 
bill  which  this  body  did  not  see  fit  to 
approve  last  month.  It  reduces  the  pro- 
posed pay  increase  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  for  Federal  Judges  from 
$19,000  to  $7,500  and  It  delays  the  effect, 
tive  date  for  these  two  categories  until 
January  1,  1965.  It  maintains  the  same 
provisions  for  postal  and  Federal  work- 
ers that  were  in  the  original  bill,  with 
an  effective  date  of  July  1.  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  original 
Federal  pay  bill  and  I  shall  support  this 
one. 

I  know  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
courag^ent  which  fillecF  the  hearts  of 
postal  w6rker8  in  my  district  when  this 
body  disapproved  of  the  orlginalj;>ay  bllL 
These  people  need  a  pay  raise.  They 
need  it  badly.  The  Congress  had  prom- 
ised them  this  pay  raise  when  it  had 
passed  the  pay  reform  bill  of  1962. 
Postal  workers  and  Federal  workers  felt, 
quite  rightly,  that  Congress  owed  them 
a  debt  of  honor  and  that  this  debt  had 
been  repudiated. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  redeeming  our  honor  by 
passing  a  bill  that  deserves  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  The  bill  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations which  the  late  President 
Kennedy  made  to  the  Congress  a  year 
ago  this  month.  It  also  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations which  President  John- 
son has  made  to  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
fine  bill;  a  constructive  bill  and  a  de- 
serving bilL 

I  Intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  help  achieve  its  passage. 


General  of  the  Army  Dooflai  MacArtbur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  L  ABELE 

or  OMJO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speal^r.  I  shall  leave 
the  eulogies  of  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  had  greater  per- 
sonal contact  with  that  great  patriot.  I 
simply  wish  to  express  the  deep  feeling 
of  loss  felt  by  the  people  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  by  the  passing  of  General 
MacArthur.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  them  in  expressing  our  condolences 
to  the  late  general  of  the  Army's  family. 
Certainly  they  should  know  that  we  share 
their  great  sorrow, 

I  first  heard  the  words  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  when  I  attended  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1952.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  keynote  address  that 
he  gave  there.  His  inspiration  carried 
us  on  to  victory  at  the  polls  in  November 
of  that  year. 

I  would  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
that  speech.  The  words  are  nonpartisan. 
In  the  future,  it  would  be  well  If  we  kept 
ourselves  constantly  reminded  o<  the 
following  words  of  General  of  the  Anny 
MacArthur  as  they  were  given  by  him  at 
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ttiat  Republican  National  Conyentlon  of 
1952: 
SplrituaUy  aai^  piiysleany  w«  powaw  tb* 

•nd  FMUctlflBUy 

IvwmM  a  world  faead  frooi 

whldi  hanra  to  ylafued 

l«  »  pnMttoal  pui'p— e.  not 

d6>lractlwBeH  of  xood- 

tn  the  fttomle  as*  beooma 

efcotempimte  by  even  »  poten- 


mtist 


^'« 


applied,  to  iMUt 
th»  oluHiattiif  ' 
tlM  past.    TIOb 
vtstonary.    For 
Bnx  war  baa  non 
too  Mghtfol  to 
tlal  Tletor. 

TUi.  tban. 
fonlcn  poUcf . 
our  miUtary 
raoklaari^ 
from  Tletory, 
trae  and 
tranqoUltf— « 
wUl  ba  raal.  not 
auparflolal.   Our 
abotitton  ot  war 
ot  »a  turn  nam 
raoa  cr  trlba. 
•toodtha* 
a  fOUowlnc 
of  f  ocea  wUb  tiM 
lila  porpoaa  la  to 


ttM 


dart 
onaquTooal 


ba  tba  direction  of  our 

muat,  upon  reatoratlon  of 

and  spiritual  baiance 

In  our  beadlonc  retreat 

from  that  strength   a 

oourae  to  peace  and 

and  tranquUltf  which 

flctttknua;  deep-rooted,  not 

deal  must  be  eventually  the 

Sucli  la  the  kmglng  hope 

of  mankind  of  whatever 

so  well  Is  this  under- 

deqmi  In  order  to  assure 

the  threat  or  application 

hypothetloal  pretense  that 

secure  the  peace. 


Indeed. 


Abu  xlcan. 


We  should 
this  great 
tinae  to  derdo] ) 
vemaj  remalz 
tain  the  peace 

I  would 
formed  to 
Oeoeralof  the 
To  be  ip 
ffvy^ii<i  be  one 
practical  porpobe 


■UgflCSt 


creae 


keeptig 


di  by  Yc 
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heed  wdl  the  words  of 
We  should  con- 
all  of  our  reeources  that 
stronff  enough  to  main- 


that  a  committee  be 

a  suitable  memorial  to 

4rm7  Douglas  liacArthur. 

with  his  character,  it 

hat  can  be  used  to  smne 


ADdcMTVTale 


EXTENSIpN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


IK  THB  HOtmi  I  or  BBPBBaKMTATTVES 

Wedneiia9.AprUt.19S4 

Mn,  ST.  CBOROK  Mr.  Speaker, 
osiee  more  we  some  to  the  baflling  con- 
tbttk  aee  ns  Ineritable  in  Gorem- 
bgr  conuiri— Inn,  which  shows  up 
again  in  this  n  ry  ealm  and  factual  arti- 


;  Royster,  that  anDeared 


In  tike  Wall  Sti  set  Journal  of  April  7. 

It  nana  that  in  this  matter  of  licenses 
ftr  TY  and  n<  to.  the  WCC  U  damned  if 
It  aoaa  and  damned  if  it  does  not: 

A  DoLirui,  TV  Talk 


tar  tbm 


of 


wfflgat 

or^to 


(Bylfn  muiit  Boyater) 

just  cannat   help  feeling 

ittanen  who  make  up  the 

.ttona  Oommlssion. 

a  p<ditleal  ho«  seat,  they 

rlth  tbetr  pafwer  to  give  cr 

asa,  tboaa   Uttla 

ihleh  have  hecoaaa  permits 

laA  now  a  oooeatanatlen  of 

ttaa  f ortunaa  ot  Lyn- 

it  abaioet  certain  they 

wtkstliar  they  sit  stUl,  squirm. 


UrolTlng 


la  IMS. 


hlB  wife  booglit 
tta.1ta..«ar 

iOta 


•17. 100 


plot  of  this  teIeTlsl(»i 
this: 

irhan  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
fresh  out  ta  the  Navy, 
■nail  radio  statkm  in  Aus- 
At  the  tteaa  It  did  not 
stnea  station  KTBO  had 
and  loat  money, 
tbough.  waa  a  Hcratlo  Al- 
.    Hn.   JotuaaoB    quleUy 
lleansa  from  the  FOC  and 


a  network  aOUation  with  CBS,  turning  red 
Ink  into  black.  Later  there  came  a  tele- 
TlBloii  .license,  tha  acquisition  of  other  ata- 
tlona,  aflUlatlon  with  the  two  other  networks. 
and  FCC  permission  to  boost  transmitting 


Meanwhile,  other  aspirants  for  stations  In 
the  Austin  area  got  discouraged  about  the 
necessary  FCC  clearance  for  any  campetlng 
stations.  So  some  30  years  later  the  L.B.J. 
Co.,  as  it  was  called  until  recently,  foxind 
itself  with  exclusive  broadcasting  rights  in 
this  rich  central  Texas  area  and  with  a  bal- 
ance sheet  measiu-ed  in  millions. 

No  breath  of  scandal  marred  this  success 
story.  Lyndon  Johnson,  on  the  record,  owned 
no  part  of  his  wife's  prosperous  business,  and 
neither  as  Congressman  nor  as  Senator  did 
he  ever  say  a  word  on  her  behalf  to  the  PCC, 
even  when  he  was  chalnnan  of  the  Senate 
committee  handling  FCC  business. 

But  in  every  television  tale,  as  in  the  Alger 
,  stories,  a  little  rain  must  fall.  Just  as  an- 
other challenger  appeared  on  the  Austin  TV 
scene— this  time  a  comi>any  that  "pipes  in" 
TV  shows  from  out  of  town — Lyndon  John- 
son wound  up  in  the  White  Rouse. 

It's  doubtful  if  this  complication  bothers 
Mr.  Johnson,  or  Lady  Bird  either.  But  It 
puts  the  FCC  In  an  excruciating  position. 

The  other  conxpany  presently  has  a  license 
to  pipe  In  to  Austin  some  TV  shows  but  it  is 
prohibited  from  offering  its  customers  (who 
receive  programs  by  cable  Into  their  homes) 
any  ot  the  network  programs  the  Johnson 
station  might  offer  but  doesnt  until  at  least 
15  days  after  the  Johnson  station  has  passed 
up  the  opportunity.  This  restriction,  which 
protects  the  Johnson  station.  Is  what  ir  now 
at  Issue. 

If  the  Commissioners  don't  lift  the  restric- 
tion, they^  ba  burned  for  aUegedly  protect- 
ing the  Johnsan  "monopoly."  If  they  do. 
therell  be  hot  howls  from  previous  would-be 
entrants  who  were  denied  access  to  the  Aus- 
tin market  and  also  scorching  accusations 
that  the  gentlemeai  o€  the  Commission  are 
revoalng  established  policies  just  to  avoid 
the  charges  ot  f  avorltlam. 

So  they're  dammed  if  they  do  and  dammed 
If  they  don't  which  la  certainly  the  stuff  of 
which  dramatlo  plota  are  made. 

Xven.so,  our  sympathy  for  their  plight  Is 
dampened  someirtiat  by  that  feeling  we  often 
get  watching  TV  playlats — you  know,  the 
feeling  that  If  the  characters  in  the  tale  had 
acted  a  little  more  sensibly  they  wouldn't  be 
InsucfaafLz. 

The  only  ezeusa  for  putting  TV  stations 
under  a  licensing  system  anyway  Is  a  techni- 
cal one.  That  la.  In  the  VHF  wave  spectrum, 
which  Is  currently  the  main  ane  for  commer- 
cial broadcasts,  there  Is  room  for  only  so 
many  statlona. 

Kzoept  for  this  technical  problem  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  a  Oovemment  ration- 
ing agency  for  TV  than  for  a  Federal  bureau 
to  decide  how  many  shoe  stores,  barber  shops, 
newspapers,  or  movie  houses  should  be  al- 
llowed  in  a  given  town. 

But  as  so  often  happens,  somewhere  along 
the  line  policies  that  had  some  sense  In  them 
turned  ridiculous.  Today  If  you  apply  for  a 
TV  license  In  Mlddletown.  UJB-A.,  the  Com- 
mission Isn't  content  with  Just  deciding  If 
there  Is  air  room  for  you  to  operate  without 
Jamming  another  station.  The  Commission 
also  tries  to  dedde  if  there's  room  enough 
for  oompetltloo.  And  at  this  point,  the 
whole  thing  becomes  utter  nonsense. 

Back  In  IMS  the  FCC  suspended  granting 
any  new  TV  dianneC  allocations,  technical 
oooslderatlODs  or  no  technical  consldera- 
tloos.  while  K  launched  a  "study"  of  what 
was  the  "right"  number  of  stations  per  capita 
and  where  they  should  be  located.  Subse- 
quently It  evolved  some  guidelines,  which  we 
dont  pt'ufess  to  understand  and  which  no 
OoounlSBlonsr  can  logically  ezpcdn.  that 
would  limit  the  number  of  stations  on  popu- 
lation ratios  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 


Here  the  Commission  doeant  pretend  that 
it  Is  doing  anything  but  aotlng  "to  protect 
local  talevlalon  statloos  ftxsm  competition." 
In  other  words,  tha  fMhyw  who's  already 
there  has  got  It  made — at  least  for  as  long  as 
the  Commissioners  are  happy  with  him. 

No  wonder  TV  stattaos  sell  for  fabulous 
sums.  It's  not  the  phyetaal  plant  but  the 
Oovemment  license  that's  worth  a  mint 
No  wonder  that  {xesent  owners  are  satisfied 
with  the  policy.  No  wonder,  either,  that 
they  live  in  tr^ldatlc»i  of  displeasing  the 
Commission,  for  whait  the  Commission  gives 
the  Cocamission  can  take  away.  These 
licenses  to  coin  money,  remember,  are  re- 
newable. 

And  no  wonder  the  Commissioners  get 
perplexed  trying  to  decide  who  gets  rich  and 
who  doeant.     Solomon  would  be  confused 

The  Johnson  case,  therefore,  isn't  unique. 
True,  delivering  TV  shows  to  people's  homes 
in  Ausrtln  by  rented  cable  wouldn't  Interfere 
with  the  KTBC-TV  signal:  It  wo\ild  only 
interfere  with  the  station's  exclusive  rights 
to  a  captive  audience.  But  In  shielding 
KTBC-TV  from  the  winds  at  competition  the 
Conunlssioners  arent  iringHT>g  out  the  Jdbn- 
son  company  for  favorttsm  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, picking  on  Jiist  Austin  audlenoea  In  de- 
priving them  ot  a  wider  oholoe  ot  TV  shows. 
Under  FCC  policies.  It  happens  aU  over. 

That  the  Commissioners,  nice  genUemen 
all,  should  now  And  themselves  tangled  in 
the  toils  of  presidential  politics  Is  Just  hapless 
fort\me.  and  well  watch  with  sympathy  as 
they  try  to  untangle  It.  Bttll,  lt%  just  Uke 
aU  thoee  TV  plots— take  away  the  foolish- 
ness and  tbere'd  be  no  doleful  tale  to  t^l. 


AathoriziBf  Approprialioas  to  tiie  Na- 
tioaal  Aeroaaatks  aad  Space  Adnunii- 
b-ation 


SPEECH 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  nw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRS8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  M^ch  2S,  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  tha  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ot  tiM  Uhlon  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10400)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National  Aera- 
nautios  and  Space  Admlnlstratloo  far  re- 
search and  developmest;  oonstmctlon  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WTDUCR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  b^txe  Congress 
represents  this  Nation's  investment  In 
the  conquest  of  space.  As  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Rei;H*esentatiye8,  I  sup- 
port the  high  priori^  given  tills  program. 

Outside  of  defense  spending,  this 
Federal  ^ace  ];»t>gram  reiM'esents  our 
largest  single  expenditure — over  $5  bil- 
lion. 

The  responsibility  for  this  programs  Is 
awesome.  The  Space  Agmcy  is  expand- 
ing at  an  enormous  rate.  Yet,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  men  doing  the  Job  are 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  competent. 
They  have  obtained  excellent  overall  re- 
sults of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud. 

In  paying  this  general  compliment,  I 
must  express  scxne  reservations  and 
specific  criticisms. 

First,  I  have  Joined  wit£  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  in  separate  views  on 
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the  authorization  bill.  By  far  the  most 
important,  as  it  affects  the  security  of 
our  Nation,  Is  a  reassessm«it  and  defini- 
tion of  our  national  space  objectives. 
Consider  the  impact  around  the  world 
of  a  sudden  announcement  by  Russia 
that  she  had  established  a  military  space 
platform  manned  by  Russlaji  cosmonauts 
which  was  continuously  flying  over  the 
United  States.  Not  only  would  our 
prestige  suffer  a  severe  blow  but  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world  would  be 
affected.  Demands  for  a  reappraisal  of 
oui  space  objectives  would  be  in- 
stantaneous. The  fact  of  our  space 
probes  and  moon-shot  program  would 
not  be  reassuring.  The  Nation  would 
demand  action.  I  belipve  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  just  such  a  series  of 
events  may  occur.  That  Is  why  we 
should  set  up  a  top  priority  review  of  our 
space  objectives  at  once.  The  primary 
emphasis  should  be  on  national  security, 
and  that  means  military  control  of  inner 
space.  I  am  not  convinced  that  our 
space  program  is  properly  oriented. 

I  fully  support  the  Apollo  program. 
However,  our  fixation  on  a  self-imposed 
deadline  is  unrealistic  and  unnecessary. 
The  program  should  proceed  in  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  way.  It  should 
not  be  forced  nor  pushed. 

Last  year,  in  committee  discussions,  I 
stated  my  belief  that  NASA  should  feel 
free  to  make  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations.  I  compliment  them  on 
taking  such  action.  I  am  convinced 
such  requests  are  Justified  in  an  agency 
where  most  of  the  funds  are  expended 
for  research  and  development.  The 
funds  requested  this  year  were  author- 
ized by  our  committee  last  year.  I  have 
informed  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  my  conviction  that  these  funds  should 
be  made  available. 

I  directed  many  inquiries  during  our 
hearings  this  year  to  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  NASA  and  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  there  is  Justification  either  in  past 
performance  nor  future  benefits  to  be 
derived  for  its  continuance.  I  believe 
NASA  should  instigate  an  immediate  re- 
view toward  this  end. 

I  also  believe  NASA  should  prepare  in 
the  coming  year  some  definitive  projec- 
tions of  its  post-Apollo  operations.  Al- 
though we  have  had  a  great  national 
"debate"  on  going  to  the  Moon,  the  fact 
Is  we  are  already  spending  great  sums  of 
money  on  a  trip  to  Mars.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  first  make  the  downpayment 
on  this  trip  and  then  decide  later 
whether  we  want  to  take  it.  We  should 
make  the  decision  first.  I  will,  there- 
fore, expect  NASA  next  year  to  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  projected  post- 
Apollo  space  program.  Its  plans  and 
cost  should  be  made  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  particularly  our  business, 
scientific,  and  educational  communities. 
It  is  time  for  another  great  national 
debate. 

Finally,  I  must  review  the  proposed 
Electronics  Research  Center  in  Boston. 
No  other  proposal  has  done  so  much 
harm  to  NASA  or  our  space  program.  It 
is  a  blot  on  NASA's  good  name.  Aside 
from  the  political  implications  in  the  de- 
cision, the  agency  has  refused  to  let  me 


examine  its  files  concerning  the  proposed 
center.  Denying  such  files  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  of  the  committee, 
where  no  national  security  is  Involved, 
is  unfair  and  suspect. 

Consider  the  unusual  history  of  this 
proposal  in  Congress.  It  was  completely 
eliminated  by  the  Senate  subcommittee 
last  year.  A  new  vote  was  had  and  a 
reversal  obtained.  It  then  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  which  simultaneously 
announced  that  its  "need"  was  not  es- 
tablished. A  report  to  establish  its  need 
was  then  submitted,  but  no  hearings 
were  allowed  to  be  held  on  it.  A  sub- 
committee in  the  House,  after  hearing 
testimony  this  year,  decided  the  expen- 
diture of  construction  funds  was  not 
justified.  The  full  committee  reversed 
the  subcommittee. 

On  this  record,  I  am  forced  to  agree 
with  Philip  H.  Abelson,  director  of  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  who  says  that 
"the  concentration  of  such  effort  into 
one  facility  is  not  the  best  procedure," 
and  Warren  Weaver,  vice  president  of 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  who  de- 
scribed the  "proposal  to  create  an  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  of  some  2.100 
persons  to  conduct  research  for  plane- 
tary trips  as  an  unsound  and  wholly  un- 
desirable one." 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reconsider  this 
matter  and  get  the  facts.  If  forced 
through  in  its  present  form  time  will 
show  this  project  and  not  Ranger  to 
be  the  most  costly  setback  to  NASA  in 
1964. 
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Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, vmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  in- 
formation bulletins  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana's  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Hon.  Earl  Wilson: 
iNsms  Washington,  bt  Congeessman  E>rl 
WILSON,  roa  thi  Week  of  March  30,   1964 

America  today  Is  at  a  crossroads,  facing  a 
decision  that  has  been  in  the- making  for  32 
years.  Americans  miist  soon  select  between 
a  rocky  road  that  leads  to  a  greater  United 
States  of  the  future  or  the  deceptively 
smooth  highway  that  leads  straight  to  State 
socialism  and  a  complete  loss  of  cherished 
freedoms. 

This  is  the  real  issue  of  1964  which  must 
be  faced  by  the  American  voter.  Sending 
Representatives  to  Washington  who  will 
simply  continue  to  promote  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  32  years  will  be  a  vote  for  a  con- 
tinued pltmge  into  State  sociallBm.  Return- 
ing to  Washington  men  who  will  continue  to 
work  for  oiir  country's  freedoms  and  futxire 
well-being  will  be  the  same  as  casting  one's 
lot  on  the  side  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  for  the  principles  of  Americanism 
which  made  our  Republic  great. 

There  is  no  middle  course.  Our  32-year 
drift  into  socialism  must  be  stopped  now  If 
any  vestige  of  our  freedom  is  to  remain. 
Socialism  has  been  spurred  on  and  sold  to 


the  people  under  the  guises  of  depression, 
national  emergencies  and  under  actual  emer- 
gency oondltlons  of  wartime.  Thus  has  our 
Nation  veered  from  its  put  of  government 
by  repubUc  and  been  diverted  down  the  road 
to  socialism  one  time  sfter  another. 

Socialism's  handmaiden  and  No.  1  bene- 
ficiary— a  rampant  and  insatiable  b\ireauc- 
racy — has  floiirlshed  throughout  the  past  82 
years.  Today  It  is  the  No.  1  threat  mustered 
against  our  freedom. 

The  resutis  of  our  32 -year  experiment  with 
modified  socialism  are  all  too  apparent  today. 
We  are  now  poised  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
of  full-scale  state  socialism.  It  is  appalling 
that  so  many  of  our  leaders  are  ready  to 
jump  without  BO  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
consequences. 

When  this  rush  toward  socialism  is  criti- 
cized, the  pat  answers  of  the  leftwlngers  are 
disguised  in  high-sounding  phrases  and 
labels.  Americans  are  fed  political  placeboes 
that  disguise  the  bitter  truth  of  socialism  as 
experienced  by  nations  in  the  past.  For  ex- 
ample, Americans  are  told  over  and  over 
again  that  they  have  the  highest  Income  in 
the  world.  They  are  not  told  that  they  also 
have  the  world's  highest  tax  bill  and  the 
most  pernicious  tax  structure  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Neither  are  they  told  that  their 
country  owes  more  money  than  all  the  other 
nations  In  the  world  combined.  Nor  are  they 
encouraged  to  look  at  true  facts  which  prove 
the  near  bankruptcy  of  their  currency  and 
monetary  system. 

While  Americans  are  told  dally  that  they 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  they  are  told  in  the  same  breath  that 
massive  Federal  spending  is  needed  to  fight 
an  \irgent  situation  of  widespread  poverty. 
This  is  the  same  poverty  we  were  assured  had 
been  all  but  eradicated  as  long  ago  as  1936. 

Americans  are  encouraged  to  weaken  their 
own  financial  foundations — some  of  them  al- 
ready eroded  by  excessive  debt  obligations 
and  excessive  taxes.  Their  leaders  tell  them 
to  spend  their  money — as  with  the  tax  cut — 
rather  than  save  it  in  the  frugal  American 
tradition.  Meanwhile,  these  same  leaders 
continue  to  roll  out  new  spending  plans  that 
cannot  help  but  wipe  out  the  benefits  of  any 
tax  cut  and  demand  twice  as  much  money  in 
future  taxes  as  is  now  being  handed  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Paradoxically,  while  we  urge  freedom  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  our  own  Government's 
direction  is  toward  eroding  away  and  steal- 
ing this  same  freedom  from  the  people. 

Americans  have  allowed  all  this  to  happen. 
The  qualities  of  freedom  and  individual  en- 
terprise have  been  replaced  by  a  love  of  com- 
fort and  an  attitude  of  unconcern  as  one 
freedom  after  another  is  stealthily  removed. 
ThvLs  have  we  reached  the  final  crossroads. 
After  32  years  of  socialism  in  the  United 
States,  today  there  Is  no  turning  back.  We 
must  choose  the  final  road  down  which  we 
will  travel. 

The  freedom  road  Is  lined  with  pitfalls  and 
formidable  obstacles.  Self-denial,  self-help 
and  refusal  of  tantalizing  Federal  handouts, 
ignoring  the  pleas  of  well-meaning  but  gulli- 
ble dogooders  are  Just  a  few  of  the  st\imbllng 
blocks.  But  at  the  end  of  this  rough  road 
lies  freedom,  world  respect,  a  strong  and  free 
economy,  a  solvent  nation  and  a  better  world 
for  our  unborn  grandchildren. 

The  socialism  road  is  wide,  broad,  land- 
scaped, paved.  Ever3rthlng  Is  provided. 
There  are  no  detours,  no  rough  road — until 
the  end  is  reached.  At  the  end  of  this  road 
Is  a  completely  regimented  economy;  an  all- 
powerful  bureaucracy  that  will  control  and 
restrict  every  move;  governmental  policies 
which  will  thwart  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  would  progress  on  their  own  initiative — 
a  government  of  state  socialism  that  will 
make  a  mockery  of  our  American  heritage. 

Taking  the  freedom  road  will  not  be  easy. 
Americans  must  lay  aside  their  comforts  of 
the  moment  lor  greater  goals  of  the  future. 
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steadily.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  Is 
paying  more  for  what  he  must  have.  Boy- 
bean  meal,  used  for  cattle  feed,  soUl  for 
8S1.M  a  ton  in  1961.  Today  It  Is  873.50  a 
ton — a  40-percent  Increase.  Thus,  the 
farmer  pays  -nere  for  what  he  buys  but  gets 
less  at  the  marketplace. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  farm  failures  are 
setting  new  records  every  day?  Is  It  any 
wender  that  the  parity  ratio  Is  at  Ita  lowest 
point  since  19Sft  and  that  farmers  nationwide 
are  being  forced  off  the  farm  In  record 
numbers? 

Much  was  made  recently  of  agreements  by 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  agreed  not 
to  send  vmllmlted  beef  Into  the  United 
States.  But  contained  in  this  same  agree- 
ment was  a  provision  which  gives  these 
same  nations  an  automatic  increase  in  the 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  markets  of  the  future. 
The  result— by  1966  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land will  be  shipping  7.4  percent  more  meat 
Into  the  United  States  than  they  are  today. 

There  are  38  countries  which  flood  our 
markets  with  meat — but  nearly  all  of  these 
same  nations  have  restrictions  which  keep 
UJS.  meat  c^  their  shelves. 

TACTOKT     WORKEH? 

In  January  1964.  imports  of  women's  and 
children's  footwear  Jvmiped  65  percent  over 
the  same  figure  for  1963 — while  prices  per 
pair  went  down.  It  is  costing  less  to  make 
shoes  in  Italy  than  a  year  ago.  while  UjB. 
costs  soar.  Any  wonder  foreign  markets  are 
eating  Into  the  shoe  trade? 

A  total  of  8.8  million  pairs  of  shoes  were 
Imported  into  the  United  States  In  January — 
equal  to  14  percent  of  our  total  domestic  shoe 
production.  This  repreeents  a  2-percent  gain 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

As  shoe  industry  Jobs  disappear,  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  Foreign  manufacturers, 
able  to  produce  cheaply  and  take  advantage 
of  our  weak  Import-expcM-t  restrictions,  make 
Inroads  at  your  expense. 

TOV    AXX    ATTECTZD 

Theee  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  3  years  of 
the  New  Frontier.  Regardless  of  your  line 
of  work  or  your  calling  in  life  examples  can 
be  \ised  to  show  the  same  conclusion.  In 
every  trade  and  at  every  level  of  our  society 
your  dollar  buys  leas,  your  freedom  shrinks 
and  your  Nation's  position  in  the  world  be- 
comes shakier  every  day  the  policies  of  the 
New  Frontier  continue  unchecked. 

These  facts  are  not  pretty,  but  they  de- 
mand telling.  The  only  way  to  reverse  this 
course  Is  to  change  the  thinking  from  top  to 
bottom  In  Washington.  It  is  up  to  the  peo- 
ple to  speak  becaiise.  In  the  final  analysis,  It 
Is  their  Ooverzmient  to  do  with  as  they 
chooee. 


The  PoUtict  of  ForofB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NZW    TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
toUowiDg  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  7  brings  out  some  Inter- 
esting points  on  the  effect  of  different 
political  philosophies  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

It  seems  that  the  very  radical  cleavage 
in  the  majority  party  is  forking  to  the 
disadvanta«re  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
certainly  to  the  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment of  our  European  friends  and  allies. 

The  editorial  follows: 


The  Pouncs  or  Foreign  Polict 

In  the  10  days  or  ao  since  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  made  his  famous  speech  on  foreign 
policy  myths,  he  has  been  attacked  by  men 
of  almost  every  shade  of  political  opinion. 
Yet  It  seems  to  us  the  politics  of  the  matter 
lies  not  BO  much  in  this  new  "great  debate" 
as  It  does  simply  in  the  record. 

One  central  thesis  of  the  Fijlbright  ad- 
dress is  that  the  world,  very  much  including 
the  Communist  world,  is  rapidly  changing; 
among  other  things,  this  means  the  United 
States  wll>be  tmwise  to  regard  all  Ck>mmu- 
nist  regimes  as  Identical  and  poatng  an  Iden- 
tical threat.  To  Senator  Ooldwatex  and 
some  others  of  both  parties  such  talk  is 
"appeaaemant." 

Actually,  though,  the  American  people 
have  been  seeking,  without  perhaps  always 
realizing  it,  a  middle  ground  between  ap- 
peasement and  undue  belligerence  almost 
since  the  end  erf  World  War  II.  When  they 
saw  the  fiill  menace  the  Bed  Army  held  for 
Europe,  they  supported  the  defensive  alli- 
ance of  NATO.  Irlany  had  deep  misgivings 
about  the  Korean  war,  but  they  fought  it 
anyway,  at  least  to  a  standstill.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  they  have  favored  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  mostly  wel- 
comed efforts  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
Soviets,  because  If  we  literally  and  finally 
cannot  get  along  with  them  at  all.  then 
the  world  Is  likely  to  blow  up.  Today  prob- 
ably many  people  agree  with  FuLBaiOHT  and 
othn  scholars  that  Moaoow  and  Pelplng  are 
two  quite  different  kettles  of  Communist 
fish,  with  Russia  representing  at  this  time 
less  of  a  threat  than  Red  China;  accordingly 
the  United  States  explores  the  possibility 
of  settlements  with  the  Sovlete. 

The  peculiarly  bedeviling  part  of  it  aU  Is 
just  that  It  is  ao  easy  to  go  too  far  In  either 
direction,  dangerous  provocation  or  danger- 
ous appeasement.  The  impression  that 
GoLDWATEs  tends  to  give  of  favoring  the  for- 
mer makes  some  uneasy;  Fm,BKicirr  and 
sometimes  the  Democratic  administration 
are  acciised  of  the  latter. 

In  any  event,  our  foreign  policy  Is  the 
result  of  the  people's  instinctive  or  reasoned 
groping  for  that  hard-to-flnd  middle  ground. 
That  is  why  the  policy  Itself — which  can  be 
only  vaguely  generalized  as  flmmess  coupled 
with  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  accords — 
has  remained  basically  unchanged  through- 
out Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. 

What  has  changed,  and  what  can  be  politi- 
cally Important,  Is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
I>olicy.  On  this  score  the  Republicans  have 
a  better  case  than  the  Democrate,  If  they  are 
capable  of  making  It. 

President  Elsenhower  made  some  notable 
gains  for  firmness  plus  peace.  They  include 
ending  the  Korean  war  without  surrender, 
the  Austrian  Treaty,  resisting  without  ran- 
cor Khrushchev's  Berlin  ultimatums.  No 
new  territory  was  lost  to  Soviet  aggression 
In  that  period. 

The  falling  off  since  then  has  been  con- 
siderable: The  continuing  existence  of  a  full- 
blown Communist  state  In  Latin  America, 
the  incredible  Bay  of  Pigs  affair,  the  failure 
to  follow  through  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crtsis.  To  this  day  the  United  States  has 
neither  eliminated  commtinism  from  Cuba 
nor  evicted  the  Soviet  men  and  arms  nor 
contained  Castro's  Indirect  aggressions  else- 
where In  lAtln  America. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Zanzibar  may  be  the  Cuba 
of  Africa.  Relations  with  European  allies 
have  deteriorated.  Laoe  seems  likely  to  fall 
to  communism  under  a  UJB.-condoned  co- 
alition. And  though  the  United  States  was 
involved  In  Vietnam  imder  Elsenhower,  the 
involvement  has  grown  much  deeper  and 
presently  appears  to  many  observers  to  be 
all  but  hopelesa. 

Now  we  do  not  presume  to  know  why,  on 
this  record,  the  Democrats  are  more  Inept  at 
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the  conduct  of  foreign  pcdlcy  than  the  Re- 
publicans, ezcept  perhaps  that  their  ranks 
contain  more  people  pulling  In  different  di- 
rections. For  them  the  middle  groxind 
seems  particularly  hard  to  find  and  hold. 
But  while  the  D«nocrate  are  vulnerable,  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  Republican  candidate 
can  effectively  exploit  that  vulnerability 
without  also  giving  thought  to  the  evident 
desire  of  most  Americans  to  avoid  both  war 
and  appeasement. 

Whatever  happens,  foreign  policy  is  pro- 
viding an  Interesting  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge for  the  Republicans — not  only  in  their 
own  political  Interest  but  In  the  Nation's. 


Addresses  Delirered  at  the  IGtli  National 
Banqnct  of  die  Order  of  Ahepa  Honor- 
ing die  88di  Congress  of  tike  United 
States,  Marck  16,  1964,  Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEIMAS 

or  IHDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
2  years,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association,  the  leading  organization  in 
this  country  of  Americans  of  Oreek  de- 
scent, sponsors  a  banquet  honoring  ttie 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  year  the  Ahepa  banquet  honoring 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  16. 

Among  the  speakers  addressing  the 
16th  National  Ahepa  Banquet  were 
Ahepa  Supreme  President  Jcdm  O. 
Plumldes;  Mrs.  Josie  Chase,  grand  vice 
president.  Daughters  of  Penelope:  Pierre 
Calogeras,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Royal  Em- 
bassy of  Greece;  His  Eminence,  Arch- 
bish(H}  lakovos,  Oreek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America ;  Congress- 
man John  Brademas,  of  Indiana:  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Henry  R  Luce,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  Luce  received  on  this  occasion  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  1964  Socratic  Award  for 
his  contributions  and  services,  through  a 
series  of  articles  in  Life  magazine,  to  Uie 
dissemination  of  Hel«ilc  culture,  and 
Hellenic  ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Rkcord  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  16th  National  Ahepa 
Banquet: 
The  IOth  National  Bamqutt  or  the  Oedbe 

or  Ahepa  Honokimg  the  88th  Congeess  or 

THE   UNrrEO   States,   Mondat,   Mabch    16. 

1B64,  Washincton,  D.C. 

(By    Ahepa    Supreme    President    John    O. 
Plxmildes) 

It  Is  a  unique  opportunity  and  an  unusual 
one  In  which  tb9  supreme  president  ot  our 
organlzatton  aastmies  the  role  of  toastmaster. 
It  Is  no  easy  task  to  preeide  at  a  podium 
where  so  many  Illustrious  Amerlx»ns  must 
listen  to  your  humble  servant.  The  Order 
of  Ahepa,  as  you  know.  Is  an  organisation 
ootnpoaed  primarily  oi  Americans  of  Hellenle 
descent.     The  Ahepa  has  a  history  of  42 


yean  at  serrloe  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  greateat  democracy  ever  con- 
ceived In  the  mortal  mind  of  man.  And  It 
is  our  fervent  hope  that  aa  long  as  the  argB>- 
nizaUon  exlsta,  so  long  aa  there  la  blood  In 
the  veins  of  any  American  of  Hellenic  ez- 
traotlon.  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will  con- 
tinue to  render  service  to  this  great  democ- 
racy of  ours. 

This  banquet  which  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
Bixwsors  every  2  years.  Is  given  In  honor  of 
the  grecOeat  legislative  body  in  the  wcM-ld — 
the  Congrees  of  the  United  States  ot  America. 
These  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  as  our 
legislators,  who  enact  and  promulgate  the 
laws  of  our  land,  sometimes  are  the  forgotten 
soldiers  of  American  history.  But  we,  in  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  can  never  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  you,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  for  serving  the  American  Nation 
In  a  most  gracious,  in  a  most  determined.  In 
a  most  American  form  of  government. 

we  are  cognizant,  my  good  friends  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  times  and  conditions  that 
we  must  face  as  a  nation;  and  we  have  full 
confidence,  tnist,  and  faith  In  your  actions 
to  safegtiard  this  democracy  for  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 
romaAL  or  kins  paxtl 

Only  4  days  ago,  I  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  King 
Paul  of  Greece  In  Athens  as  a  designated 
member  of  the  official  American  delegation, 
selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  great  American,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  King  Paul  of  Greece  was  a  dedi- 
cated friend  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who 
labored  long  under  democratic  principles, 
and  who  knew  no  other  ally  than  the  United- 
States  of  America.  He  knew  no  protector 
other  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Order  of  Ahep^  feels  deeply  gratified 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  se- 
lected our  organization's  supreme  president 
to  be  a  member  ot  the  official  American  dele- 
gation to  King  PatU's  funeral.  Only  In 
America  could  an  oi^;>artunlty  of  this  kind 
present  Itself  to  one  who  la  the  son  of  Im- 
migrants from  Greece,  as  I  am.  Those  of  mm 
bom  of  parente  who  choee  America  as  their 
new  h<xne  have  tried,  as  loyal  Americans,  to 
prove  our  worth  as  citizens  of  this  great 
country  that  we  lovingly  call  the  United 
States  of  America. 

On  that  solemn  occasion  In  Athens,  where 
religious  and  political  leaders  gathered  for 
the  funeral  of  King  Paul,  all  nations  of  the 
world  were  represented,  and  among  those 
taking  part  In  the  funeral  poesesslon  was 
your  humble  servant.  This  could  only  hap- 
pen In  America. 

This  is  America,  and  I  am  grateful  to  this, 
the  greatest  democracy,  and  to  you,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  represent  our  peo- 
ple In  this  hour  of  peril  throughout  the 
world. 

Remabkb  or  O&AND  Vice  PaEsmEMT  Josie 
Crasb,  Daxtohteis  or  Penelope,  Seniob 
WoMEifs  AtrxiLiAET  or  the  C^tom  or  Ahepa 
On  behalf  at  the  Daughters  of  Penelope 
and  our  Junior  Order  of  the  Maids  of  Ath- 
ena, we  are  honored  this  evening  In  the 
privilege  of  extending  to  these  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  Congress  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  their  steadfast  service  and 
endless  contributions  to  the  presM-vatlon  ot, 
the  American  way  of  life.  And  we  ezprees 
our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor 
In  chief  of  Life  magazine,  for  having  made 
It  posslbls  that  pec^le  in  every  walk  of  life 
could,  through  his  famous  series  of  arti- 
cles, "The  Miracle  of  Greece,"  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ancient,  Hellenic  way  of  life,  throiigh 
which  was  set  the  basic  pattern  of  cxilture 
and  government  for  our  present  Western 
dvUizatlon. 

In  the  turmoil  and  unrest  which  ezlste 
around  us  In  this  space  age  of  today,  we 
pray  that  a  divine  providence  may  grant 
good  health  and  the  necessary  foresight  to 


theee  men  and  women  into  whose  hands  we 
have,  through  our  vote,  placed  the  power 
with  which  they  may  shape  the  destiny,  of 
our  beloved  America,  and  we  pledge  to  our 
Nation,  our  every  effort  In  defense  of  the 
OcMistltutlon  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
which  we  hcq>e  and  pray  Is  God's  way. 

Remaexs  or  ChabgA  D'ArrAixs  Pieebb 
Calogebas.  Rotal  Embasst  or  Gkeece,  and 
Acting  Ambassadob  or  Obeece  to  the 
Untteb  States 

Ambassador  Matsas  of  Greece  was  unable 
to  be  with  us  here  tonight.  His  sad  duty 
was  to  accompany  to  Athens  the  First  Lady 
of  America  and  former  President  Truman  to 
represent  this  great  Republic  of  yours  at  the 
funeral  of  my  lamented  sovereign.  King  Paul 
of  the  Hellenes.  The  Ambassador  has  asked 
me  to  teU  you  how  much  he  regrete  missing 
the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight,  and 
to  speak  to  you. 

The  great  sorrow  which  we  all  feel  in 
Greece  and  in  this  country  because  of  the 
death  of  King  Paul  of  Greece  has  been  some- 
how alleviated  by  the  part  the  biggest  and 
noblest  ally  of  Greece  took  In  our  mourning. 
Nobody  could  more  ably  represent  the  United 
States  of  America  than  your  First  Lady  and 
former  President  Truman.  You  all  know 
that  without  the  genliu  of  this  jreat  states- 
man. Greece's  survival  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic nation  would  have  been  immensely 
difficult.  My  dear  friends.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  in  my  own  name,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  wife,  for  the  most  kind  welcome  which 
we  have  received  here  tonight. 

Let  me  teU  you  how  deeply  I  appreciated 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  tonight  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  organlzatl(»i 
and  the  eminent  guests.  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
the  warmest  greetings  of  the  Royal  HeUenle 
Government,  as  weU  as  the  feelings  of  re- 
sp>ect  and  fraternal  affection  of  the  Greek 
pec^le.  These  feelings  were  enhanced  by 
your  participation  In  our  national  mourning 
as  we  burled  our  beloved  king.  His  memory 
will  live  forever  In  the  hearte  of  the  Greek 
people.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace.  He  deUghted  In  help- 
ing the  poor  and  the  underprivileged.  He 
fought  bravely  with  his  troops  against  the 
enemy.  He  was  a  courageous  man.  Tou 
will  Join  me,  rm  sure,  in  ezpreeslng  here  our 
best  wlshee  to  King  Constantlne.  His  bur* 
den  Is  heavy,  but  the  dynasty's  motto  Is  "My 
strength  lies  In  the  love  of  my  people."  I 
am  not  speaking  to  you  tonight  only  as  the 
Charg<6  d' Affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Royal  Government.  I  am 
the  representative  of  all  friends  that  Ahepa 
counte  among  the  Greek  people.  It  Is  their 
friendly  greeting  that  I  bring  you. 

RE2f  arks  or  His  Eminemcx,  Abchbishop  Iako- 
vos.  Gbeek  Obthodoz  Chttbch  or  Nobth 
AMo  South  Amebica 

America,  as  a  pioneering  and  leading  demo- 
cratic nation,  and  Americanism  as  a  culture. 
Ideology  and  poimcal  philosophy,  is  what  we 
have  come  to  honor  this  evening  In  your 
preeence.  Deeply  appreciative  of  your  con- 
tinued and  most  dedicated  efforts,  not  only 
to  uphold  but  also  to  protect  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  democratic  way  of  life.  Our  Nation, 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  carrying 
on  the  legacy  of  Ito  Founding  Fathers,  and 
In  honoring  ita  worldwide  responslbUlUes, 
finds  itself  beset  with  political  situations 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  faced.  And 
because  our  Natkm  ^otetmem  to  believe,  and 
furthermore  preaches  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace,  it  Is  exi>eeted  not  simply  to  concern 
Itself  when  and  where  theee  principles  are 
safe,  but  also  to  champion  the  struggle  re- 
gardless of  the  risks  and  dangers. 

We.  the  deaoendants  ot  those  who  Insti- 
tuted democracy  Sf  a  way  of  life,  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  and  his  rights,  and 
his  relations  wltb  the  state  and  tha  rest  of 
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HON.  KATriARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

Ol'   mtW    TOHK 

m  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiay.  AprU  8. 1964 

Un.  ST.  OSORQK  Mr.  Speaker, 
onoe  more  v«  come  to  the  baffling  con- 
fuatnn  that  iwft^  Inentable  In  O^vrm- 

wtaAoh  ihowi  up 
and  factual  artl- 


entr&nta  wno  were  denied  aocees  to  tbe  Aus- 
tin market  and  aleo  scorching  accusations 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  CommlBalon  are 
reversing  established  policies  Just  to  avoid 
the  charges  of  favorltisni. 

So  they're  dammed  If  they  do  and  dammed 
If  they  don't  which  la  certainly  the  stuff  of 
which  dramatic  plots  are  made. 

Even  BO,  our  sympathy  for  their  plight  Is 
dampened  somewhat  by  that  feeling  we  often 
get  watching  TV  playlets — you  know,  the 
feeling  that  If  the  characters  In  the  tale  had 
acted  a  little  more  sensibly  they  wouldn't  be 
'r  «iich  a  flx 

Tbe  only  etetw   for  putting  TT  stations 

llrentf  sfetMB  aayway  Is  a  technl- 

>      Thatii, 

Is  ewneattf  Mm  aAta  eae  for  rewiw 
Is   rooai    tar   oaly 


tration 


an  unllaltad 


a«t  at  ttoe  Mavy. 

la  AiM- 

At  tiM  ttaM  It  «M  no* 

■tattoo  KTSC  bad 
iMt   . 

a'  Boratto  Al 
JohaMB    qotoklf 
Uoenae  Croa  the  POC  and 


wh«r«  alotig 

la 

T^idar  If  you  ap^y  far  a 

DBA^  the  Oom- 

it  with   )«!•«  decMii^  u 

to  e^erate  without 

The 

tf  there's  rooai  enov^h 

point,    the 

u< 

*■_*•*•  •*•  fOC  Mispeoded  granUng 

allooaUoas.    technical 

technloaj    ooneldera- 

whUa  It   laiiitchad  a    'study"  of  what 

the  "rtcht"  number  of  sUUons  per  capiu 

wtkere  ttMT  ahoold  be  located      Subee- 

quMitly  It  efolved  some  guldellnee.  which  we 

*«t  prriTsei   to  understand   and   which   no 

oan     lofloally    ezpaln.     that 

would  Umlt  the  number  of  stations  on  popu- 

lattoo  rattOB  and  ail  that  lort  of  thing 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1984 

Ths  House  in  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
T'  I.'  >n  the  !^'.it«  ot  the  Union  had  undc: 
conslderatlon  the  bill  (KJL  104M)  to  au- 
thortas  approprtaUooe  to 
nautios 
•earcb 

fadliues.  and 
far  oOter 

th<> 


Mr    WTDUBI     Mr.    Chairman. 
NAAA  authorlMtlon  blU  b«fot« 
rvprvMnU  this  NaUonl  Invwtmeot  in 

Uw  SdenM  and  AaUonauUoe  OammitKv 
of  the  Home  of  Wepi— iHaUim.  I  sup- 
port the  hlcti  prtortkir  gkym  mi»  procnun 
Outetde  of  defonaa  aptnOktm.  this 
>^Bd«ral  igMoe  procram  repreeenU  our 
lanceat  ilncle  expenditure^— orer  $5  bil- 
lion 

The  reaponaibUlty  for  thle  procramA  is 
aweaome  The  ^Moe  Agency  la  expand- 
ing at  an  eiuxmous  rate.  Yet.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  men  doing  the  Job  are 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  competent. 
They  have  obtained  excellent  overall  re- 
sults of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud. 

In  paying  this  general  compliment,  I 
most  express  some  reservations  and 
specific  criticisms. 

First,  I  have  Joined  witi  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  in  separate  views  an 


where  most  ol  tne  lunos  are 
for  research  and  development.  The 
funds  requested  this  year  were  author- 
ized by  our  committee  last  year.  I  have 
informed  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  my  conviction  that  these  fynds  should 
be  made  available. 

I  directed  many  inquiries  during  our 
hearings  this  year  to  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  NASA  and  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  I  am  not  convincod 
that  thorr"  \s  nistinration  jithcr  in  pK.>.l 
IHTforniancr  nor  future  b»'nrtius  U>  b«> 
drrlvwl  for  Its  contlnuancr  I  brllrvf 
NASA  fchould  in>tl(»U  an  inimixiiatc  rc- 
vlrw  torn  ard  this  rnd 

I  also  brllrvr  NASA  .slumld  pn  i>aii"  In 
the  comlMK  yi-ar  Mtnu-  d«nnUi*«'  pro.M-c- 
tlons  of  Its  ix».t -Apollo  oi»rr«?U>iv.'*  Al- 
though »c  have  had  a  Rrrat  nallnnal 
■  drbate"  on  going  to  thr  Moon  Ihr  fact 
Ls  *c  are  already  Rprndlng  grral  sum.,  of 
money  on  a  trip  to  Mars  It  would  be 
unalAO  to  first  make  the  downpaymcnt 
on  this  trip  and  then  decide  later 
a'hether  we  want  to  take  it  We  should 
make  the  decision  first.  I  will,  there- 
fore, expect  NASA  next  year  to  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  projected  post- 
Apollo  space  program.  Its  plans  and 
cost  sliould  be  made  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  particularly  our  business, 
scientific,  and  educational  communities. 
It  is  time  for  another  great  national 
debate. 

Rnally,  I  must  review  the  proposed 
Electronics  Research  Center  in  Boston. 
No  other  proposal  has  done  so  much 
harm  to  NASA  or  our  space  program.  It 
is  a  blot  on  NASA's  good  name.  Aside 
from  the  political  implications  in  the  de- 
cision, the  agency  has  refused  to  let  me 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIAMA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  RErRESENTATIVES 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr  S()«>ak- 
er.  under  leave  to  exl«'nd  my  nmajk.>k  in 
U>e  Kkosd  I  Include  thr  follow  iiui  m- 
formaUon  bulU-uru  by  my  collia*  vir 
from  Indiana  s  Ninth  Coi.  k^v..  !h1  Di^- 
Irirl   Hon   Eau  Wilviw 

WiisoM  roe  TMB  Wrra  or  M**t-ii  J"  l*'* 
America  today  la  at  a  rn»-r(»td»  farinjc  n 
decision  Utat  has  l>e«n  In  it^  muklng  (vr  :U 
yrar»  Americans  must  mxu\  win-l  betwofu 
a  rocky  road  that  leads  to  a  greaUr  Uniu-d 
States  oC  the  future  or  the  deceptively 
smooth  highway  that  leads  stnilght  U^  SUiie 
BocliiUam  and  a  complete  loss  of  ihcri.Khcd 
freedoms. 

This  Is  the  roal  Lssvic  of  19G4  which  muit 
be  faced  by  the  Ameriam  vot<>r.  Sending 
Representatives  to  Washington  who  will 
simply  continue  to  promote  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  32  years  will  be  a  vote  for  a  con- 
tinued plunge  Into  SUite  socialism.  Return- 
ing to  Washington  men  who  wUl  continue  to 
work  for  our  country's  freedoms  and  future 
well-being  will  be  the  same  as  casting  one's 
lot  on  the  side  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  for  the  principles  of  Americanism 
which  made  our  Republic  great. 

There  is  no  middle  course.  Our  32-year 
drift  Into  socialism  must  be  stopped  now  If 
any  vestige  of  our  freedom  Is  to  remain. 
Socialism  has  been  spurred  on  and  sold  to 


ready  eroded  by  excessive  uc. 
and  excessive  taxes.  Their  leaders  tell  them 
to  spend  their  money — as  with  the  tax  cut  — 
rather  than  save  it  in  the  frugal  American 
tradition.  Meanwhile,  these  same  leaders 
continue  to  roL  out  new  spending  plans  that 
cannot  help  but  wipe  out  the  berefits  of  any 
tax  cut  and  demand  twice  as  much  money  in 
future  taxes  as  is  now  being  handed  to  the 
taxpayer 

Paradoxically  while  we  urgf  freedi  m  on 
the  rest  of  Uie  world,  our  own  Onverumenfs 
lireciion  i»  toward  eroding  away  and  »teal- 

An  •fi-ir  «.  h;l^r  \'.:'  w<hA  ai!  thl»  tr.  happen. 
T'  ,    u  ..':'u»   '  f   frfrdixn  «iid   liidnldua.   eu- 


1  r  rt    »  ^- 


..1 


Mitudr    «<I     ui,(  Miir«"  I.     a» 
,1,    '  >',rr    i«   ■  'f,i.!l.i'^    r'  ti-    •' 
rr  II  t)e«l    '  h»    fti'.jil    rTii«*r'- 
^    K "  \:.\ lom     iri    the    I'lii 
lurnltn   biK'k 
.1(1   rt>««  ii   m!.i'  h 
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iiiied  with  pitfill?  and 
Sell -deiilnl     self-help 
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ajid  rtf'iSMl  of  Uir.Uili/U'.it  Federal  handout*. 
UMiorln*:  the  pleius  of  well-meaning  but  gulli- 
ble dogoxiers  are  just  a  few  of  the  stumbling 
bhxks  But  at  the  end  of  this  rough  road 
lies  freedom,  world  respect,  a  strong  and  free 
economy,  a  solvent  nation  and  a  belter  world 
lor  our   unborn  grandchildren 

The  socialism  road  Is  wide,  broad,  land- 
scaped, paved.  Everything  Is  provided. 
Tlierc  are  no  detours,  no  rough  road — until 
the  end  Is  reached.  At  the  end  of  this  road 
is  a  completely  regimented  economy;  an  ail- 
powerful  bureaucracy  that  will  control  and 
restrict  every  move;  governmental  policies 
which  will  thwart  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  would  progress  on  their  own  initiative — 
a  government  of  state  socialism  that  will 
make  a  mockery  of  our  American  heritage. 

T.iklng  the  freedom  road  will  not  be  ea^y. 
Americans  must  lay  aside  their  comforts  of 
the  moment  for  greater  goals  of  the  future. 
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our  Nation  has  plunged 
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ABK  Top  A   BTTSlNKSSMANr 

has  made  a  great  show  of 

but    It's    been    simply 

':iui  policies.  Import-export 

feared  against  the  business 

1 1tled  In  favor  of  the  advent 


steadily.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  Is 
paying  more  for  what  he  must  have.  Boy- 
bean  meal,  used  for  cattle  feed,  sold  for 
•51.50  a  ton  In  1961.  Today  It  Is  »72.50  a 
ton — a  40-percent  Increase.  Thus.  the 
farmer  pays  -nere  for  what  he  buys  but  gets 
less  at  the  marketplace. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  farm  failures  are 
setting  new  records  every  day?  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  parity  ratio  is  at  Its  lowest 
point  since  193ft  and  that  farmers  nationwide 
are  being  forced  off  the  farm  In  record 
numbers? 

Much  was  made  recently  of  agreements  by 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  agreed  not 
to  send  unlimited  beef  Into  the  United 
States.  But  contained  In  this  same  agree- 
ment was  a  provision  which  gives  these 
same  nations  an  automatic  Increase  In  the 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  markets  of  the  future. 
The  result— by  1960  Atistralla  and  New  Zea- 
land will  be  shipping  7.4  percent  more  meat 
into  the  United  States  than  they  are  today. 

There  are  38  countries  which  flood  our 
markets  with  meatr— but  nearly  all  of  these 
same  nations  have  restrictions  which  keep 
U.S.  meat  off  their  shelves. 

FACTOBT     WORKER? 

In  January  1964.  Imports  of  women's  and 
children's  footwear  Jxzmped  65  percent  over 
the  same  figure  for  1963 — while  prices  per 
pair  went  down.  It  is  costing  less  to  make 
shoes  In  Italy  than  a  year  ago.  while  UJ3. 
costs  soar.  Any  wonder  foreign  markets  are 
eating  into  the  shoe  trade? 

A  total  of  8.8  million  pairs  of  shoes  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  In  January- 
equal  to  14  percent  of  our  total  dcmiestlc  shoe 
production.  This  represents  a  2-percent  gain 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

As  shoe  industry  Jobs  disappear,  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  Foreign  manufacturers, 
able  to  produce  cheaply  and  take  advantage 
of  our  weak  import-export  restrictions,  make 
inroads  at  your  expense. 

TOtT    ABB     AnrCTED 

These  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  3  years  of 
the  New  Frontier.  Regardless  of  your  line 
of  work  or  your  calling  In  life  examples  can 
be  used  to  show  the  same  conclusion.  In 
every  trade  and  at  every  level  of  our  society 
your  dollar  buys  less,  your  freedom  shrinks 
and  your  Nation's  position  In  the  world  be- 
comes shakier  every  day  the  policies  of  the 
New  Frontier  continue  xmchecked. 

These  facte  are  not  pretty,  but  they  de- 
mand telling.  The  only  way  to  reverse  this 
course  la  to  change  the  thinking  from  top  to 
bottom  in  Washington.  It  is  up  to  the  peo- 
ple to  speak  because,  in  the  final  analysis  It 
is  their  OoTemment  to  do  with  as  they 
chooee. 
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The  PoUtici  of  Foreifii  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   HEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foUo^Jng  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  7  brings  out  some  inter- 
esting points  on  the  effect  of  different 
political  philosophies  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

It  seems  that  the  very  radical  cleavage 
in  the  majcalty  party  Is  yorklng  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
certainly  to  the  amfuslon  and  bewilder- 
ment of  our  European  friends  and  allies. 

The  editorial  follows: 


In  the  10  days  or  so  since  Senator  Pitl- 
BRIGHT  made  his  famous  speech  on  foreign 
policy  myths,  he  has  been  attacked  by  men 
of  almost  every  shade  of  political  opinion. 
Yet  It  seems  to  us  the  politics  of  the  matter 
lies  not  so  much  in  this  new  "great  debate- 
as  it  does  simply  in  the  record. 

One  central  thesis  of  the  Fulbricht  ad- 
dress Is  that  the  world,  very  much  Including 
the  Communist  world,  is  rapidly  changing- 
among  other  things,  this  means  the  United 
States  wll>be  vmwise  to  regard  all  (Commu- 
nist regimes  as  Identical  and  posing  an  iden- 
tical threat.  To  Senator  Goldwateb  and 
some  others  of  both  parties  such  talk  is 
"appeasennnt." 

Actually,  though,  the  American  people 
have  been  seeking,  without  perhaps  always 
realizing  It.  a  middle  ground  between  ap- 
peasement and  undue  belligerence  almost 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  When  they 
saw  the  full  menace  the  Bed  Army  held  for 
Europe,  they  supported  the  defensive  alli- 
ance of  NATO.  Many  had  deep  misgivings 
about  the  Korean  war.  but  they  fought  it 
anyway,  at  least  to  a  standstill.  As  a  gen- 
eral  rule  they  have  favored  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  mostly  wel- 
comed efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the 
Soviets,  because  if  we  UteraUy  and  finally 
cannot  get  along  with  them  at  all.  then 
the  world  Is  likely  to  blow  up.  Today  prob- 
ably many  people  agree  with  Pui.BBiaRT  and 
other  scholars  that  Moecow  and  Pelplng  are 
two  quite  different  kettles  of  Communist 
fish,  with  Russia  representing  at  this  time 
less  of  a  threat  than  Red  China;  accordingly 
the  United  States  explores  the  possibility 
of  settlements  with  the  Soviets. 

The  peculiarly  bedevUlng  part  <rf  it  all  is 
Just  that  it  U  so  easy  to  go  too  far  in  either 
direction,  dangerous  provocation  or  danger- 
ous appeasement.  The  Impression  that 
Goldwateb  tends  to  give  of  favoring  the  for- 
mer makes  some  tmeasy;  Fuuwicht  and 
sometimes  the  Democratic  administration 
are  accused  of  the  latter. 

In  any  event,  our  foreign  policy  \m  the 
result  of  the  people's  instinctive  or  reasoned 
groping  for  that  hard-to-flnd  middle  ground. 
That  is  why  the  poUcy  Itself— which  can  be 
only  vaguely  generalized  as  firmness  coupled 
with  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  accords — 
has  remained  basically  unchanged  through- 
out Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. 

What  has  changed,  and  what  can  be  politi- 
cally Important,  Is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy.  On  this  score  the  Republicans  have 
a  better  case  than  the  Democrats,  If  they  are 
capable  of  making  It. 

President  Elsenhower  made  s<Hne  notable 
gains  for  firmness  plus  peace.  They  Include 
ending  the  Korean  war  without  sturender, 
the  Austrian  Treaty,  resisting  without  ran- 
cor Khrushchev's  Berlin  ultimatimis.  No 
new  territory  was  lost  to  Soviet  aggression 
In  that  period. 

The  falling  off  since  then  has  been  con- 
siderable: The  continuing  existence  of  a  full- 
blown C<Mnmunlst  state  in  Latin  America, 
the  incredible  Bay  of  Pigs  affair,  the  failure 
to  follow  through  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  To  this  day  the  United  States  has 
neither  eliminated  communism  from  Cuba 
nor  evicted  the  Soviet  men  and  arms  nor 
contained  Castro's  indirect  aggressions  else- 
where In  Latin  America.    ' 

Nor  Is  that  all.  Zanzibar  may  be  the  Cuba 
of  Africa.  Relations  with  European  allies 
have  deteriorated.  Laos  seems  likely  to  fall 
to  communism  tmder  a  UJ3. -condoned  co- 
alition. And  though  the  United  States  was 
involved  in  Vietnam  under  Elsenhower,  the 
Involvement  has  grown  much  deeper  and 
presentiy  appears  to  many  observers  to  be 
all  but  hopeless. 

Now  we  do  not  presume  to  know  ithj,  on 
this  record,  the  Democrats  are  man  Inept  at 
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the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  than  the  Re- 
publicans, except  perhaps  that  their  ranks 
contain  more  people  pulling  in  diff^ent  di- 
rections. Fes'  them  the  middle  ground 
seems  particularly  hard  to  find  and  hold. 
But  while  the  Democrats  are  vulnerable,  it 
Is  bard  to  see  how  a  Republican  candidate 
can  effectively  exploit  that  vulnerability 
without  also  giving  thought  to  the  evident 
desire  of  most  Americans  to  avoid  both  war 
and  appeasement. 

Whatever  happens,  foreign  policy  Is  pro- 
viding an  interesting  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge for  the  Republicans — not  only  in  their 
own  political  Interest  but  in  the  Nation's. 


Addresses  Delivered  at  the  16th  National 
Banqaet  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  Honor- 
inf  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  March  16,  1964,  Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nVDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
2  years,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association,  the  leading  organization  in 
this  country  of  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent, sponsors  a  banquet  honoring  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  year  the  Ahepa  banquet  honoring 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  16. 

Among  the  speakers  addressing  the 
16th  National  Ahepa  Banquet  were 
Ahepa  Supreme  President  John  G. 
Plumides;  Mrs.  Josie  Chase,  grand  vice 
president,  Daughters  of  Penelope:  Pierre 
Calogeras,  Charges  d'Affaires,  Royal  Em- 
bassy of  Greece;  His  Eminence,  Arch- 
bish(H>  lakovos,  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America ;  Congress- 
man John  Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  R  Luce,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  Luce  received  on  this  occasion  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  1964  Socratic  Award  for 
his  contributions  and  services,  through  a 
series  of  articles  in  Life  magazine,  to  the 
dissemination  of  Helttiic  culture,  and 
Hellenic  Ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Rzcord  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the   16th  National  Ahepa 
Banquet: 
Thx  16th  National  Banquet  or  thx  Oaon 

or  Ahepa  Honoring  the  88th  Ck>NGRES8  or 

the   United   States,   Monoat,   Makch    16, 

1964.  Washington,  D.C. 

(By    Ahepa    Supreme    President    John    O. 
Plumides) 

It  is  a  unique  opportunity  and  an  unusual 
one  in  which  the  supreme  president  ot  our 
mganlzaitlcxi  assiunee  the  role  of  toastmaster. 
It  Is  no  easy  task  to  preside  at  a  podium 
where  so  many  Ulustrlous  Americans  must 
listen  to  your  humble  servant.  The  Order 
of  Ahepa,  as  you  know.  Is  an  organisation 
oomposed  primarily  of  Americans  of  Hellenlo 
descent.     The   Ahepa  has  a  history  of  42 


years  otf  servloe  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  greatest  democracy  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  mortal  mind  of  man.  And  it 
is  o\u'  fervent  h(^>e  that  as  long  as  the  orga- 
nization exists,  so  long  as  there  is  blood  In 
the  veins  ot  any  American  of  Hellenic  ex- 
traction, that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will  con- 
tinue to  render  service  to  this  great  democ- 
racy of  ours. 

This  banquet  which  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
sponsors  every  2  years.  Is  given  in  honor  of 
the  greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world — 
the  Congrees  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
These  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  as  our 
legislators,  who  enact  and  promulgate  the 
laws  of  our  land,  sometimes  are  the  forgotten 
soldiers  of  American  history.  But  we.  In  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  can  never  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  you.  the  Members 
of  Oongrees,  for  se«T?ing  the  American  Nation 
In  a  most  gracloiis,  in  a  most  determined.  In 
a  most  American  form  of  goverrunent. 

We  are  cognizant,  my  good  friends  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  times  and  conditions  that 
we  must  face  as  a  nation;  and  we  have  full 
confidence,  trust,  and  faith  in  your  actions 
to  safeguard  this  democracy  for  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 
ruNEKAL  or  kino  paui. 

Only  4  days  ago,  I  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  ftmeral  of  the  late  King 
Paul  of  Greece  in  Athens  as  a  designated 
member  of  the  official  American  delegation, 
selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  great  Amo-ican,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  King  Paul  of  Greece  was  a  dedi- 
cated friend  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who 
labored  long  tinder  democratic  principles, 
and  who  knew  no  other  ally  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  knew  no  protector 
other  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Order  of  Ahepf  feels  deeply  gratified 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  se- 
lected our  organization's  sui»'eme  president 
to  be  a  member  of  the  official  American  dele- 
gation to  King  Paul's  funeral.  Only  in 
America  could  an  opportunity  of  this  kind 
present  Itself  to  one  who  Is  the  son  of  im- 
migrants from  Greece,  as  I  am.  Those  of  us 
bom  of  parents  who  chose  America  as  their 
new  home  have  tried,  as  loyal  Americans,  to 
prove  our  worth  as  citizens  of  this  great 
country  that  we  lovingly  call  the  United 
States  of  America. 

On  that  scHemn  occasion  in  Athens,  where 
lellglous  and  political  leaders  gathered  for 
the  funeral  of  King  Paul,  all  nations  of  the 
world  were  represented,  and  among  those 
taking  part  in  the  funeral  possession  was 
your  humble  servant.  This  could  only  hai>- 
pen  In  America. 

This  Is  America,  and  I  am  grateful  to  this, 
the  greatest  democracy,  and  to  you,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  represent  out  peo- 
ple in  this  hoTu-  of  peril  throughout  the 
world. 

Remakks   or   Oraxd    Vice   PaxsmEirr   Josix 
Chase,    DAUCHTEKa    or    Penelope,    Sentoe 

WOMElf'S  AUXILIABT  OT  THE  OROZX  OP  AHZPA 

On  behalf  of  the  Daughters  of  Penelope 
and  our  Jtmior  Order  of  the  Maids  of  Ath- 
ena, we  are  honored  this  evening  in  the 
privilege  of  extending  to  these  dedicated  men 
and  women  oX  Congress  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  their  steadfast  service  and 
endless  contributions  to  the  preservation  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  And  we  express 
our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor 
in  chief  of  Life  magazine,  for  having  made 
it  possible  that  people  In  every  walk  of  life 
could,  through  his  famous  series  of  arti- 
cles, "The  Miracle  of  Greece,"  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ancient,  Hellenic  way  of  life,  throtigh 
which  was  set  the  bsslc  pattern  of  ctiltxire 
and  government  for  our  present  Western 
civilization. 

In  the  turmoil  and  unrest  which  exists 
around  us  in  this  space  age  of  today,  we 
pray  that  a  divine  i»oTldence  may  grant 
good  health  and  the  necessary  foresight  to 


these  men  and  women  Into  whose  hands  we 
have,  through  our  vote,  placed  the  power 
with  which  they  may  shape  the  destiny  of 
our  beloved  America,  and  we  pledge  to  our 
Nation,  oxir  evray  effort  in  defense  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
which  we  hope  and  pray  Is  God's  way. 

Remarks  or  Charg*  D'ArrAias  Pierre 
Calogeras,  Rotal  Embassy  or  Greece,  and 
Acting  Ambassador  or  Greece  to  th« 
United  States 

Ambassador  Matsas  of  Greece  was  unable 
to  be  with  us  here  tonight.  His  sad  duty 
was  to  accompany  to  Athens  the  First  Lady 
of  America  and  former  President  Truman  to 
represent  this  great  Republic  of  yours  at  the 
funeral  of  my  lamented  sovereign.  King  Paul 
of  the  Hellenes.  The  Ambassador  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  how  much  he  regrets  missing 
the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight,  and 
to  speak  to  you. 

The  great  sorrow  which  we  all  feel  in 
Greece  and  In  this  country  because  of  the 
death  of  King  Paul  of  Greece  has  been  some- 
how alleviated  by  the  part  the  biggest  and 
noblest  ally  of  Greece  took  in  our  mourning. 
Nobody  could  more  ably  represent  the  United 
States  of  America  than  your  First  Lady  and 
former  President  Truman.  You  all  know 
that  without  the  genius  of  this  great  states- 
man, Greece's  survival  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic nation  would  have  been  Immensely 
difficult.  My  dear  friends,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  in  my  own  name,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  wife,  fcM-  the  most  kind  welcome  which 
we  have  received  here  tonight. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciated 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  tonight  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  organization 
and  the  eminent  guests.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
the  warmest  greetings  of  the  Royal  Hellenic 
Government,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  fraternal  affection  of  the  Greek 
people.  These  feelings  were  enhanced  by 
your  ptu^iclpation  in  our  national  mourning 
as  we  burled  our  beloved  king.  His  memory 
will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek 
people.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace.  He  delighted  in  help- 
ing the  poor  and  the  underprivileged.  He 
fought  bravely  with  his  troops  against  the 
enemy.  He  was  a  courageous  "1*^  You 
will  Join  me,  rm  stire,  in  expressing  here  our 
best  wishes  to  King  Constantlne.  His  bur- 
den is  heavy,  but  the  dynasty's  motto  is  "My 
strength  lies  in  the  love  of  my  people."  I 
am  not  Bp>eaklng  to  you  tonight  only  as  the 
Charg6  d' Affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Royal  Government.  I  am 
the  representative  of  all  friends  that  Ahepa 
counts  among  the  Greek  pet^le.  It  is  their 
friendly  greeUng  that  I  bring  you. 

Remarks  or  His  Eminence.  Aschbishop  Iako- 
vos,  Greek  Obthodox  Chttxcb  or  North 
AKD  South  Amxsica 

America,  as  a  pioneering  and  leading  demo- 
cratic nation,  and  Americanism  as  a  culture. 
Ideology  and  political  philosophy,  is  what  we 
have  come  to  honor  this  evmlng  in  your 
presence.  Deeply  appreciative  of  your  con- 
tinued and  most  dedicated  efforts,  not  only 
to  uphold  but  also  to  protect  the  f  imdamen- 
tals  of  a  democratic  way  of  life.  Our  Nation, 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  carrying 
on  the  legacy  of  its  Founding  Fathers,  and 
in  honoring  its  worldwide  responsibilities, 
finds  itself  beset  with  poUUcal  situations 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  faced.  And 
because  our  Natl<m  professes  to  believe,  and 
furthermore  preaches  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace,  it  is  expected  not  simply  to  concern 
Itself  when  and  where  these  principles  are 
safe,  but  also  to  champion  the  strxiggle  re- 
gardless of  the  risks  and  dangers. 

We,  the  descendants  of  those  who  Insti- 
tuted democracy  a^  a  way  of  life,  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  man,  and  his  rl^ts,  and 
his  relations  with  the  state  and  the  rest  of 
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BaAilKMAS. 


FUMIKAI.  0»  XING  PA0I. 

First,  standing  in  the  cathedral,  we  saw 
many  of  the  chiefs  of  state  and  kings  and 
qtieens  and  princes  of  Western  Surope  who 
had  come  to  honor  the  late  King. 

And  we  Joined  with  the  members  of  other 
delegations  in  marching  in  the  a-hour  long 
procession  from  the  cathedral  down  Hermes 
Street  through  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Athens. 

It  was.  however,  an  especially  proud  mo- 
ment for  all  of  us  as  Americans  to  be  able  to 
go  to  Greece  on  the  first  official  mission  of 
the  gracious  and  lovely  wife  of  our  President. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

And  I  know  I  speak  for  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  American  delegation  as  well 
when  I  say  that  we  shall  long  remember  hav- 
ing gone  to  Greece  on  the  first  trip  to  that 
country  of  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
American,  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  Greece  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  President  Harry 
S.  Trxmian. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  both 
these  outstanding  figures  In  our  national  life 
were  warmly  received  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Greek  people  who  lined  the 
streets  of  Athena  to  do  honor  to  their  late 
King  and  to  pay  homage  to  their  new  mon- 
arch. King  Ckjnstantlne. 

PaiSTOKNT   TBT7MAN    AND    MRS.    JOHNSON 

In  view  of  some  of  the  press  reports  you 
may  have  read,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  both  President  Truman  and  Mrs.  John- 
son and  Indeed  every  member  of  our  delega- 
tion were  greeted  with  such  friendship  In 
Athens. 

I  make  this  observation  because  I  realize 
ss  do  you  that  the  present  crisis  over  the 
C5yprus  Issue  has  caused  some  demonstra- 
tions in  Athens  that  were  critical  of  the 
United  States. 

I  can  only  say  to  you.  however,  from  my 
own  personal  otoservatlona  last  week  that  I 
am  convinced  such  demonstrations  in  no 
way  reflect  the  overwhelming  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Greece,  who  continue  to  look 
with  respect  and  affection  to  our  own  coun- 
try, as  we  do  to  tS»lrs. 
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CTPBUS 

I  have  alluded  to  the  question  of  Cyprus. 
Both  because  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Greece  and  am  the  only  Member  of  Coulees 
of  Greek  descent,  I  think  It  ^proprt&te  that 
I  address  myself  to  the  Cyprus  isBue  for  a 
few  moments. 

It  is  a  matter  about  which  all  of  us  In  this 
room  are  deeply  concerned.  I  know  we  must 
all  feel  greatly  encouraged  that  the  latest 
news  from  that  Island  indicates  that.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  a  few  days 
ago,  the  first  troops  of  the  UJi.  Peace  Force 
have  arrived  and  that  more  are  on  the  way. 

I  say  we  nxxist  all  be  encoviraged  for  clecirly 
it  would  be  catastrophic  If  the  pollUcal  dis- 
putes respeoUng  an  Island  of  some  800,000 
people  were  to  be  the  cause  of  aU-out  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

1.  Such  a  war  would  have  the  moet  ap- 
palling effects  in  terms  of  lost  Uvea  of  the 
nations  directly  concerned,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  Cyprus. 

2.  It  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO,  for  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  must  not  forget,  are  our  allies 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

3.  Such  a  war  would,  Ln  addition,  be  a 
major  triumph  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
a  victory  achieved  at  almost  no  cost  to  the 
Communists. 

DANGis  or  war 

4.  A  Greek-Turkish  War,  moreover,  would 
always  mean  the  possibility  of  Involving  the 
two  great  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  direct  military  conflict 
thereby  posing  the  unthinkable  danger  of 
a  Third  World  War. 


.r,H  ^^^'  *.^*  t«rltorial  Independence 
and  the  naUonal  sovereignty  of  Cyprus 
which  aU  of  ns  here  tonight  strongly  budJ 
port,  would.  If  full-scale  hostilities  were  to 
erupt  in  ths  eastern  «nd  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, become  almost  meaningless  words 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we  must  view 
the  Cyprus  issue  with  more  than  passing 
concern  and,  if  I  may  say  so.  we  must  view 
It  not  only  as  men  and  women  of  Greek 
descent.  Justifiably  proud  of  our  Hellenic 
herltoge  but  we  must  view  it  as  Americans 
proud  of  our  own  Nation  and  citizenship 
and  soberly  aware  of  the  immense  responsl- 
bllltles  which  history  has  thrust  upon  the 
United  States  in  a  troubled  world. 

I  may  here  interject  that  the  role  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  like  ours  in  a  dUpute 
m  which  two  allies  are  involved  Is  never  a 
happy  one  for  It  wiU  ine,vitably  bring  criti- 
cism from  both  sides  that  the  keeper  of  the 
peace  Is  favoring  the  other.  Without  here 
preeumlng  to  Judge  the  validity  of  such 
crltlcUm,  I  think  we  aU  know  that  the  United 
States  has  in  fact  been  criUclzed  by  both 
Greeks  and  Turks  on  precisely  these  grounds 

TRUMAN    DOCTKINK 

In  1947.  the  United  States,  through  the 
Truman  doctrine,  announced  to  the  world 
and  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  particular  our  reso- 
lute determination  to  support  the  people  of 
Greece  in  their  valiant  struggle  against 
conununlam. 

Standing  last  week  in  Athens  in  front  of 
the  splendid  statue  of  President  Tcuman 
given  to  Greece  by  our  Order  of  Ahepa  and 
marked  by  both  the  American  and  Greek 
fiags  waving  at  half-mast,  I  read  once  more 
engraved  there,  those  words  of  President 
Truman  of  exactly  17  years  ago  this  month- 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

'  "I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primar- 
ily through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  Is  essential  to  ecouMnic  stabUlty  and 
orderly  pollUcal  processes. 

"Should  we  fall  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  this  fateful  hour,  the  effect  will  be  far 
reaching  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East 

"We  must  take  immediate  and  resolute 
action." 

Just  as  the  United  States  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  support  of  freedom  against  Com- 
munlst  challenge  then,  so  must  we  reiterate 
that  commitment  today  in  the  crisis  over 
Cyprus,  for  make  no  mistake,  the  Soviets 
have  ahcady  begun  to  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters  surrounding  that  Island. 

Russian  offers  of  economic  aid  In  recent 
days,  the  negotiation  of  a  Soviet  air  agree- 
ment with  Cyprus,  and  the  recent  visits  of 
Cyprlot  ofllclals  to  Moscow  are  hard  evidence 
of  this  continuing  danger. 

PKESroENT    KENNEDT'B    SALUTE    TO    ARCHBISHOP 
MAKARIOS 

None  of  us  question  for  a  moment  the 
deep  commitment  of  Archbishop  Makarlos 
and  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  maintain 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Cyprus. 

I  remember  well,  for  I  was  there.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  salute  to  President  Makarlos 
at  the  White  House  on  June  5.  1962 : 

"We  want  to  express  our  very  warm  wel- 
come to  our  distinguished  visitor  who  comes 
from  a  most  ancient  country,  representing 
a  most  ancient  people,  and  also  a  young 
country.  We  salute  him  particularly  because 
of  the  long  and  dlfflciUt  fight  he  conducted 
for  his  country's  Independence.  Involving  the 
most  senslUve  interests,  involving  his  own 
persistent,  courageous  and  far-seeing  view 
of  his  country's  future.  •  •  •  Your  coun- 
try occupies  a  most  significant,  strategic  po- 
sition in  the  world  today.    Your  own  efforts 
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to  maintain  the  independence  and  viability 
of  your  country  are  well  known  here,  and 
you  come  to  the  United  States  with  the 
warmest  wishes  .pf  all  of  our  people  who  ad- 
mire a  courageous  fighter  for  freedom." 

I  draw  your  attentiwi  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's reference  to  President  Makartos'  "ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  Independence  and  vi- 
ability" of  Cyprus  for  the  pattern  of  Com- 
munist take-over  in  the  postwar  world  must 
surely  provide  an  object  lesson  to  all  na- 
tions intent  upon  maintaining  their  free- 
dom. Just  as  we  Americans  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  happened  in  the  Carib- 
bean, we  must  be  alert  to  such  dangers  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

PXACXrUL    SOLUTION 

These  then  are  some  of  the  major  consid- 
erations we  must  have  in  mind  as  we  reflect 
on  this  Issue. 

Surely  we  can  all  agree  that  we  must  en- 
courage with  every  means  a  peaceful,  non- 
violent resolution  of  this  dispute. 

For  we  Americans  are  committed  to  the 
conviction  that  pecMseful  change  Is  the  way  to 
bring  change.  The  success  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  for  example,  in  press- 
ing for  nonviolent  means  to  solve  oiu*  own 
own  major  domestic  problem  must  by  now 
have  made  that  fact  abundantly  clear.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  today  acting 
on  this  matter  and,  at  last  reports  at  least, 
is  doing  so  in  a  nonviolent  manner. 

I  spoke  of  change  for  I  believe  there  must 
ultimately  be  some  change  in  the  London- 
Zurich  Agreements  of  1960  which  are  ptu-t  of 
the  Constitution  of  Cyprus. 

We  know  now  that  much  of  this  treaty  has 
proved  to  be  unworkable  and  indeed  has 
helped  cause  some  of  the  present  conflict 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriote. 

Willie  we  can  all  agree,  that,  as  in  our 
own  country,  there  must  always  be  protec- 
tion of  minority  righta,  we  must  also  surely 
tigrte,  again  as  in  our  own  country,  that  in  a 
democracy  the  majority,  again  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  minority,  must  ultimately  be 
able  to  work  Ite  will  or  democracy  will  be- 
come meaningless. 

PEACEFUL   CHANGE  ' 

Just  as  our  own  U.S.  Constitution  recog- 
nises the  necessity  for  change— peaceful 
change — so  too  I  believe  we  must  recognize 
that  change  in  the  Constitution  of  Cypnis 
has  become  eesential  if  that  constitution  Is 
to  be  workable. 

Because  of  our  commitment  to  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  we  must 
continue  our  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  on  Cyprus  and  of  the  work  of  a 
mediator  there. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready made  a  commitment  of  92  million  to 
the  U  JT.  Peace  Force. 

For  although  we  might  prefer  to  stand 
aloof  from  this  dispute,  the  stakes  are  far 
too  high  in  terms  of  ova  own  national  in- 
terest and  security  and  in  terms  of  the  peril 
this  crisis  presente  to  the  free  world  for  us 
to  do  so. 

CTPRIOT     COOPERATION 

Let  us  hope  that  aM  the  parties  concerned 
will  coop«%te  fully  with  the  UJI.  Peace 
Force  and  the  mediate  and  will,  difficult 
though  it  may  be  at  times,  act  with  sober 
restraint  and  profound  awareness  of  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  failure  to  cooperate.  I 
was  delighted  to  read  in  today's  paper  the 
airport  statement  by  the  Interior  Minister 
of  Cyprus,  Polycarpos  Georgadjis,  on  the  ar- 
rival in  Nicosia  of  the  Canadian  members  of 
the  Peace  Force:  "The  contribution  of  the 
U.N.  force  to  effcaia  of  the  Cyprus  Govern- 
ment to  restore  law  and  order  will  be  im- 
mense." 

Greece  has  a  new,  young  and  able  monarch 
in  King  Constantlne  and  I  am  confident  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  anxious  to  help 
him  In  his  responsibility  and  to  help  Prime 
Minister  Papandreon  and  the  Government  of 


Greece  in  their  efforte  to  continue  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  the  country. 

Certainly  as  prospecto  Increase  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  ot  the  Cyprus  Issue, 
Greece  can  sgain  turn  ite  attention,  with 
i«newed  energy  and  o6mmltment.  to  the  In- 
ternal development  of  the  country. 

Just  as  17  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Joined  hands  with  the  people 
of  Greece  in  the  defense  of  freedom  against 
communism  so  too  the  American  people  stand 
ready  today  to  work  closely  with  Greece  In 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  present  hour. 

UNITED    STATES -GREEK    TIES 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican of  Greek  origin,  I  am  deeply  gratified 
to  see  Greece  develop  as  a  modern,  democra- 
tic nation  fully  capsible  of  handling  Ite  own 
affairs. 

The  specisil  ties  which  have  linked  the 
peoples  of  Greece  and  America  for  over  a 
cent\iry  and  a  half  are  still  there  and  are 
perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  today. 

If  the  democracy  which  our  two  lands 
have  come  to  symbolize  Is  to' endure  and  If 
the  cause  of  humam  freedom  to  which  both 
our  peoples  are  committed  is  to  prevail.  It 
Is  in  the  Interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  of  Greece  that  we  malntAln  a  constant 
vigilance  over  this  special  relationship  with- 
in the  alliance. 

May  I  say  m  closing  that  no  organiza- 
tion In  American  life  has  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  this  rela- 
tionship than  has  ours — ^The  Order  of  Ahepa. 

I  am  confident  that  both  as  Ahepcms  and 
as  Americans  we  wlU  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. 


Presentation  or  thx  Ahepa  Socrattc  Award 

TO  Mr.  Henrt  R  Loot,  Eorroa  in  Chief, 

Life  and  Taa  MAOAKiNas 

Supreme  President  John  G.  Plumides.  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  second  portton  of  ovu' 
program  in  honoring  that  distinguished 
friend  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  that  distin- 
gu'shed  friend  of  Greece,  who  so  heroically 
portrayed  fc»-  all  Americans  "The  Miracle  of 
Greece"  In  Life  magazine.  This  man  is 
known  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or. religion.  His  periodicals  go  into 
every  home,  smd  the  message  that  he  deliv- 
ers Is  read  by  all.  His  infiuence  through  his 
periodicals  have  infiuence  on  the  thinking  of 
all  citizens  of  this  country. 

We.  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  as  small  as  we 
might  be  in  number,  were  cognizant  of  the 
service  that  this  man  gave  to  our  people  by 
puhllsliing  the  series  of  articles  on  the  land 
of  our  parente.  This  series  of  articles,  as  I 
indicated  previously,  pcuixayed  a  pictcxial 
and  cultural  series  depicting  "The  Miracle  of 
Greece." 

We,  the  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
representing  ^rhat  we  believe  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  all  Americans  of  Hellmlc  extraction, 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  honor  this 
great  American  by  inviting  him  to  be  present 
tonight  to  meet  us.  to  know  us,  to  feel  our 
pulse  and  our  hearte,  so  that  we  can  present 
to  hftn  a  small  token  of  our  appreciation  for 
his  humanitarian  efforte. 

Through  this  series  of  articles,  all  Ameri- 
cans of  every  station  in  life  were  able  to 
study  the  works  of  our  ancestors.  This  is 
truly  a  product  of  great  imagination,  and  the 
Imagination  of  this  man  knows  no  bounds. 
His  love  for  things  that  are  Greek  goes  back 
to  his  youth  when  he  won  an  award  for  his 
ability  to  read  and  speak  the  Greek  language. 

91s  love  for  the  Greek  pec^e,  his  portrayal 
of  this  remarkable  series '<rf  articles,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  greatest  Republic  on  earth, 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  caused  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  to  present  to  him  this  bust, 
symbolic  of  the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award.  The 
award  itsMf  is  a  bronze  bust  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  Socrates,  done  two-thirds  life- 
size  and  mounted  on  a  marble  base.  Ameri- 
can sculptor  Felix  W.  de  Weldon.  creator  of 
the  Xwo  Jlma  Marine  Corps  Memwial  and 


many  other  monuments  and  statues  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  Ahepa  Truman 
Statue  In  Athens,  did  this  bust  of  Socratea 
for  this  award.  The  likeness  of  Socrates  Is 
based  on  the  bust  of  Socrates  which  is  In 
Pentellkon  marble,  now  resting  in  the 
Louvre  Musexim  in  Parts,  and  which  was 
done  during  his  lifetime  In  ancient  Athens. 

The  Scroll,  accompanying  the  Socratic 
Award,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Order  of  Ahepa  1964  Socratic  Award, 
presented  to  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  In  chief, 
Life  magazine,  for  contributions  and  services 
in  the  dissemination  of  Hellenic  culture  and 
Hellenic  Ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  Life  magazine.  The 
series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Miracle  of 
Greece"  which  appeared  in  Life  magazine  in 

1963,  notably  recounted  In  words  and  pic- 
tures the  achievement  of  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple called  Greeks  who  aroused  the  hvmian 
race  to  a  new  ambition  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose. The  contributions  of  ancient  Greece 
to  £Lll  of  us,  to  our  world  of  today,  is  an 
achievement  so  great  that  it  touches  almost 
every  phase  of  our  lives.  Hellenic  cvilture 
and  Ideals  have  not  only  encompassed  prac- 
tically all  faceto  of  life  In  today's  modern 
world,  but  brought  forth  one  great  thought, 
so  novel  and  profound  that  a  whole  new  age 
dawned  In  Ite  light.  As  stated  in  "The  Mir- 
acle of  Greece"  this  great  thought  was  that 
man's  nature,  even  in  Ito  mortality.  Is  the 
glory  of  creation  and  that  man  has  a  noMe 
purpose  to  live  at  the  highest  poerible  plteh 
of  human  performance,  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually.  One  of  the  major  ob- 
Jecte  and  purposes  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
the  dissemination  of  Hellenic  cult\ire  and 
Ideals  through  education  and  practice.  It  is 
with  grateful  i4>preciation,  therefore,  that 
the  fraternity  does  herewith  present  to  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Luce  the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award  for 

1964,  represented  by  this  scroll  and  the 
award  Itself,  a  bronze  -bust  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosopher  Socrates. 

"Done  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
this  16th  day  of  March  1964. 

"John  G.  PLUMmcs, 
Supreme  President." 

Remarks  of  Mas.  Hxnrt  R.  Lucx 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience  for  me 
to  be  here  this  evening,  not  simply  because  I 
am  the  very  happy  recipient  of  a  great  award 
(the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award) — no  award  has 
ever  made  me  happier — but  simply  to  have 
this  experience  of  being  with  tlie  Oreeks. 
There  is  a  saying  that  we  are  all  Greeks.  All 
those  who  have  been  touched  a  little  bit  by 
the  process  of  civilization  are  all  Greeks. 
There  is  a  great  vitality  and  a  great  love  af 
liberty  among  the  Greeks,  as  evidenced  by 
the  feelings  that  have  been  expressed  here 
tonight. 

In  the  20th  century  we  have  a  little  bit  of 
the  feeling  of  wliat  it  must  have  been  like  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.  I  thank  you,  therefore, 
for  the  great  privilege  of  this  personal  expe- 
rience. 

I  oan  quite  simply  say  that  I  have  never 
received  any  honor  which  lias  appealed  so 
much  not  only  to  my  vanity  and  pride,  but 
to  my  heart.  This  series  on  Greece,  "The 
Miracle  of  Greece."  was,  in  fact,  a  work  of 
love.  It  was  the  work  of  many  T<»rirf«  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  permit  me  a  minute  to 
mention  Just  a  few  of  them.  The  editor  of 
Life  is  Edward  K.  Thompson.  He  is  here 
tonight,  and  he  was  my  senior  ooUeague  In 
this  work.  Also  vrarking  on  this  series  were 
John  Thorn,  special  p'rojecto  editor;  -Ed  Kern, 
our  dlstlngiilshed  art  director,  and  three  of 
our  great  photogn4>hers  yriio  put  their  hearte 
into  this  Job — ^BClet.  Dick  de  Kess^,  and  Jim 
Burton.  For  all  of  us  it  wu  a  wonderful 
labor  of  love. 

A  OaCAT  AND  NOBLX  THnCZ 

The  greatest  thrill  for  an  editor  is  to  be 
seized  with  a  great  and  noble  theme,  and  to 
be  able  to  develop  this  theme  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  millions  of  people  will  be  able  to  en- 
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Rowlud  Et  m$  PreMats  False  Pictnre 
ii  Bbmufbam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEOSJGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  "  *'"*ff^ 
IN  THB  HOX^  C*  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wedn  tsday,  AprU  8, 1964 

Mr.  HUDrOiBSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  thai  many  of  our  colleagues 
read  the  synd  Icated  article  on  Birming- 
ham which  aifpeared  in  the  daily  papers 
a«o.  "Hie  article  was 
In  commenting  on  Birm- 
ingham's econ  >mlc  picture. 

I  submit  bxewlth  an  editorial  from 
Monday's  Bin  ilngham  News  which  pre- 
facts  regarding  Blrming- 
.  and  progressive  economic 
errowth.  I  urg  b  all  Members  to  read  this 
editorial. 

ETAMS    on    BnUCINCHAU 

Irmlngham  has  been  meas- 

vlstor.  this  time  Rowland 

Robert  Novak  writes  a  syn- 

The  News  subscribes  to  this 

the  article  on  Blrmlng- 

ig  Birmingham  citizens 

vhat    nationally    syndl- 

saylng  about  their  city. 
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But  the  Svans  column  with  a  lick  and  a 
miss  unfairly  dealt  with  the  economy  and 
the  general  picture  of  Birmingham,  the 
more  so  as  the  comparison  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  was  made,  with  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Evans  left  the  distinct  Impression  we 
were  suffering  economically,  going  nowhere. 
This  is  grossly  unjust  and  simply  is  not  true. 
He  wrote  that  Birmingham's  unemployment 
situation  was  unchanging,  that  the  smarter 
migrating  Negroes  bypassed  Birmingham, 
etc. 

All  we  know  is  what  the  economic  figures 
show.  These  are  impressive,  as  we  believe  all 
objective  persons  would  agree. 

From  I960  to  1963,  Birmingham  retail  sales 
Increased  more  than  $76  million  or  lOJ  per- 
cent. Buying  income  was  \ip  $26  million  or 
2.2  percent.  Bank  debits  were  up  almost 
$208  million  or  24.3  percent.  Total  banJc 
deposits  were  up  $112,311,682  or  18  percent. 
Bank  savings  deposits  were  up  $91 'i  million 
or  65.6  percent.  Savings  and  loan  deposits 
were  up  $81  million  or  46.8  percent.  Demand 
deposits  were  up  $95 Vi  million  or  22.8  per- 
cent. 

Despite  Implication  by  Mr.  E*-ans,  papula- 
tion growth  remained  good  at  4.9,  though 
it  is  true  that  this  Increase  is  considerably 
lees  than  percentages  of  preylous  periods. 
Here  indeed  Is  a  problem  which  we  must 
recognize. 

Other  statistics  show  the  Improvement  In 
citizens'  conditions — motorcar  registrations 
up  aroimd  11  percent,  electricity  uSe  up  2.4 
percent  under  home  metering,  up  28.6  per- 
cent in  commercial  sales  of  kilowatt-hours. 
There  was  a  $10.7  percent  Increase  In  that 
period  in  telephone  Installations. 

Household  average  Income  in  Birmingham 
In  1963  was  $6,381.  While  it  Is  true  that  At- 
lanta's was  $7,840.  Louisville's  at  $7,178, 
Dallas'  at  $7;96g,  Birmingham  was  exactly 
the  same  as  Memphis,  better  than  bustling 
Tamp«-St.  Petersburg,  less  than  $200  behind 
Miami.  Percentage  of  growth  in  such  income 
from  1960  to  1063  showed  Birmingham  at  66.2 
percent,  Atlanta  62.9,  and  other  Southern 
cities  generally  some  10  to  20  points  behind 
Birming^ham. 

In  weekly  manufacturing  earnings,  Bir- 
mingham was  $113.97,  compared  with  Atlan- 
ta's $91.76.  Philadelphia's  $102.66,  Dallas' 
$86.94,,Mlami'8  $79.79,  etc.  Obviously,  we  are 
doing  very  weU  with  what  we  have.  Our 
shortcomings,  which  are  not  at  all  as  great 
as  so  often  described  by  such  repcwters.  are 
readily  detectable.  We  know  where  are  the 
areas  for  Improvement. 

Moreover,  these  and  other  statistics  im- 
prove by  each  quarter,  generally,  revealing 
steady  growth,  if  not  always  as  spectacular 
as  we  would  like. 

Birmingham  properly  resents  the  Imbal- 
anced  plctiure.  We  can  face  up  to  accurate. 
Judicious  evaluaUonsr  But  the  habit  of  see- 
ing only  the  negaUve  is  not  only  discomfort- 
ing. It  is  downright  boring. 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conobxssional  Recoso, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcosD  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmiun 
charge  of  8  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rkcobo  should  be  processed  through  'this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVB  TO  TBM  PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estlmat*  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  prababte  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent aSce  of  .the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  vhall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estlnuite  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  183.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAHONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovenunent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdtelers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
ernmeat  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubHcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
OovernmMit  (U.S.  Code,  tltl'e  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  Bufflclent  to  reimbiu-se  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  cxurent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaasioMrAL  Rrcoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  psiylng  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGS  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Oflloe.  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  the  Racoao. 


Heart  of  GoM  Award  Presented  t» 
Associate  Jastice  Arthnr  J.  Goldberg 
by  the  Variety  Club  of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITElD  STATES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Variety  Clubs  International  is  a  philan- 
thropic organization  composed  of  men 
and  women  In  the  world  of  show  business 
who  minister  to  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities through  leadership  in  worthy 
causes — p«u"ticularly  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  welfare  of  children. 

Since  Its  founding  in  1929,  this  or- 
ganization has  grown  until  it  is  now 
comprised  of  some  36  tents  located  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  with  a  membership  totaling  well 
over  10,000.  During  this  period  the 
clubs  have  donated  more  than  $85  million 
to  w<»thy  causes. 

During  its  28  years  of  purposeful  exist- 
ence the  Variety  Club  of  Washington, 
Tent  No.  11,  has  contributed  approxi- 
mately $1  million  to  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns and  charity  drives  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  Bolstered  by  illustrious 
members  such  as  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  our  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  former  Chief  Executives 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, Tent  No.  11  has  carried  forward 
such  notable  projects  as  the  Children's 
Hospital  Variety  Club  Research  Cen- 
ter; Shut-in-Screenings;  the  Glaucoma 
Clinic  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter; support  of  the  Metroplitan  Police 
Boys  Club,  and  many  others.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  Prince  Philip  is  an 
active  member  of  the  London,  England, 
tent. 

Each  year.  Variety  Clubs  International 
sponsors  a  Humanitarian  Award  which 
is  awarded  to  a  person  achieving  world- 
wide recognition  because  of  humanitar- 
ian endeavors,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
charitable  activities  associated  with 
children.  Numbered  simong  recent  re- 
cipients have  been  such  personages  as 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk. 

Additionally,  the  Variety  Club  of 
Washington,  Tent  No.  11,  annual  selects 
leading  show  business  personalities 
whose  efforts  in  charitable  fields  have 
been  outstanding.  Voted  Personality  of 
the  Year  1963  was  Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 
Previously  named  have  been  such  prom- 
inent stars  as  Steve  Lawrence  and  Edie 
Gorme,  Mat^ice  Chevalier,  Bobby  Darin, 
Andy  Williams,  Jack  Paar,  Kitty  Kallen, 
Pat  Boone,  Steve  Allen,  Eddie  Fisher, 
Jane  Proman.  Perry  Como,  Arthur  God- 
frey, Joe  E.  Brown,  and  Al  Jolson. 


Appendix 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  February 
10.  1964,  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Variety  Club  Heart -of  Gold 
Award  Luncheon  at  the  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel.  Long  referred  to  as  "the  heart 
of  show  business"  the  club  In  1961  estab- 
lished the  annual  Heart  of  Oold  Award, 
which  Is  presented  to  a  deserving  citi- 
zen who,  through  the  Welfare  Conunit- 
tee,  is  chosen  for  his  unselfish  contribu- 
tions to  dvlc  and  charitable  endeavors. 

Presiding  at  this  memorable  event  was 
Albert  W.  Lewitt,  capable  chairman  of 
the  Awards  Committee  for  the  Heart  of 
Gold  Luncheon.  The  invocation  was 
glvto  by  Dr.  Norman  Gerstenfeld.  one 
of  the  associate  ten  chaplains,  and  rab- 
bi of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion, following  which  Mr.  Lewitt  dis- 
cussed the  history  of  Variety  Clubs  In- 
ternational.    Honored  guests  included: 

Mr.  Lewitt;  William  Brizendine,  inter- 
national representative  of  Variety  Clubs 
International;  Father  Hartke,  associate 
chaplain  of  tent  No.  11;  the  Honorable 
Tyler  Abell,  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission;  the  Honorable 
John  R.  Duncan,  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President;  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Sirica,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
cf  the  District  of  Columbia;  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  His  Excellency  Gull- 
lermo  Sevilla-Secasa,  the  Ambassador  of 
Nicarafi:ua:  the  Honorable  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman,  senior  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit ;  the  Honorable  Walter 
N.  Tobriner.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court;  Mr.  Justice  Clark  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court;  Mr.  Justice  White 
of  the  \5JB.  Supreme  Court ;  international 
columnist  Drew  Pearson;  Joseph  M. 
Zamolskl,  chief  barker  of  tent  No.  11; 
Edward  Fontaine,  former  .chief  barker, 
tent  No.  11;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry,  asso- 
ciate cht^lain  of  tent  No.  11:  Dr.  James 
M.  Nabrit,  president  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity; the  Honorable  Najeeb  E.  Halaby, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  His  Excellency  Ber- 
hanou  Dinke,  the  Ambassador  of  Ethi- 
opia; the  Honorable  James  Skelly 
Wright,  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit; Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke,  Engi- 
neer Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  the  Honorable  James  Randall 
Durfee,  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims;  the  Honorable  Charles  Fahy, 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Rabbi  Norman 
Gemstenfeld,  associate  chaplain  of  tent 
No.  11;  the  Honorable  George  Thomas 
Washington-,  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals;  the  Honorable  David  L.  Baze- 


lon,  chief  judge  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia;  Mr. 
Jiistice  Harlan  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court;  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court;  and  the  guest  of  honor, 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Former  Heart  of  Gold  Award  winners 
Daniel  Bell— 1961 — and  Milton  S.  Kron- 
heim — 1962 — were  introduced,  along 
with  the  1963  designate.  Drew  Pearson. 

It  was  Mr.  Pearson's  pleasant  respon- 
sibility to  present  the  Variety  Club's 
Heart  of  Gold  Award  to  the  1964  recip- 
ient. Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  making  the  presentation,  the  noted 
news  analyst  commented  on  Justice 
Goldberg's  outstanding  military  service 
during  World  War  U,  and  praised  his 
achievements  in  the  legal  profession  and 
later  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Pearson 
also  emphasized  the  close  personal 
friendship  which  existed  between  the 
Associate  Justice  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  In  concluding  his  remarks  he 
said: 

One  of  the  greatest  things  the  late  Presi- 
dent did  was  to  leave  vis.  In  a  position  of 
Judicial  influence,  a  man  with  great  under- 
standing of  the  law,  great  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  a  man  with  a  heart  of 
gold. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we  com- 
mend the  membership  of  Variety  Clubs 
Intematicaial  for  their  energetic  sup- 
port of  publia-splrited  programs.  We  are 
likewise  grateful  to  members  of  Tent  No. 
11  for  selecting  to  receive  the  Heart  of 
Gold  Award  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  These 
citizens  have  been  instrumental  in  build- 
ing an  organization  which  can  be  truly 
known  as  "the  heart  of  show  business." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  remarks  by  Albert  W.  Lewitt  and 
Drew  Pearson  at  the  Variety  Club  of 
Washington,  Tent  No.  11,  Heart  of  Gold 
Award  luncheon,  February  10,  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Ai.bkbt  W.  Lewitt.  Chairman. 
Awards  CoMMimE,  Heart  of  Gold  Lunch- 
eon, Febsuaxt  10,  1964 

I  wonld  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Heart 
of  Gold  luncheon,  one  of  two  affairs  that  the 
Variety  Cliib  Tent  No.  11.  of  Washington, 
holds  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  award  to  the  Individual  whom  Variety 
Club  feels  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  needy  and  underprivileged. 
The  other  function  is  the  personality  award 
dinner,  held  in  November,  at  which  time  the 
Variety  Club  gives  an  award  to  the  individual 
in  show  buslneee  who,  in  their  opinion,  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  the  less  fortunte.  Our  last  person- 
ality award  (Hnnsr,  at  which  time  Sammy 
DavlB,  Jr.,  was  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
award,  was  canceled  because  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  our  late  President,  Jc^in  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 
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BUI"   Donovan,   head    of   tbe 
to  tba  fact -that  Arthiu''s 
one  ot  tbe  greatest  single 
tbe  end  ot  tbe  war. 
Arthur  became  the  Nation's 
Attorney  and  deUvered  one  of 
argiunents  against  the  use 
Act  In  tbe  steel  strike. 
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Later  as  Secretary  of  Labor  he  Invoked  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  the  maritime  strike. 
Labor  did  not  blame  him  for  this.  Because 
labor  knew  that  Arth\ir  was  a  friend.  They 
trusted  him  and  knew  he  was  putting  the 
welfare  of  the  pubUc  first.  He  was  one  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  who  could  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  the  union  leaders  to  the  men  be- 
cause they  knew  and  trusted  him. 

There  was  a  time  when  my  friend  Arthur 
did  me  a  great  disservice.  He  stole  my  secre- 
tary. But  I,  whom  am  not  always  a  tolerant 
man,  have  forgiven  him. 

Arthur  and  the  late  President  were  very 
close.  There  was  a  deep  bond  of  understand- 
ing between  them  and  a  sense  of  hxunor. 
President  Kennedy  used  to  tell  a  story  how 
Arthur  when  climbing  In  the  Swiss  Alps  got 
lost.  The  Red  Cross  went  out  In  a  helicopter 
to  search  for  him  and  the  loudspeaker 
boomed  out  over  the  Swiss  Alps  "Arthur 
Goldberg,  this  is  the  Red  Croes.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, this  Is  the  Red  Cross." 

There  was  no  reply  at  first  and  finally  a 
small  voice  came  from  below:  "This  Is  Gold- 
berg, I  gave  through  the  office  this  year." 

In  September  1963  aft«-  Pelix  Prankfurter 
retired,  President  Kennedy  called  in  his  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  In  a  sad  voice  offMwl 
him  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

"It's  like  cutlng  off  my  arm  to  lose  you." 
he  said. 

The  man  who  told  his  wife  that  his  great- 
est ambition  was  to  make  the  Supreme  Court 
replied.  "I  will  be  glad  to  stay  on  In  the 
Labor  I>ei>artment.  there  will  be  other  vac- 
ancies in  the  Court." 

But  the  President,  with  perhaps  tragic  pre- 
monition said  "I  am  not  so  sure.  You  will 
be  here  long  after  I  am  gone." 

One  of  the  greatest  things  the  late  Presi- 
dent did  was  to  leave  us.  in  a  position  of 
Judicial  Influence,  a  man  with  great  under- 
standing of  the  law,  great  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  a  man  with  a  heart  of 
gold. 


MacArthur:   Epk  of  Historf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ca- 
reer of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  is  an  epic  of  history;  his 
passing  a  great,  national  and  world  loss 
that  has  brought  profound  sadness  to 
people  everywhere. 

This  great  military  leader,  probably 
the  greatest  of  our  times,  was  superbly 
equipped  for  the  critical  tasks  commit- 
ted to  him  during  his  long,  faithful,  out- 
standing service  as  high-ranking  ofScer 
of  the  American  Army. 

Of  brilliant,  mental  capacities  and 
preeminent  intellectual  attainments, 
leader  of  his  class,  and  inspiring  letider 
all  his  life,  one  can  speak  of  him  only  in 
superlative  terms. 

"Duty,  honor,  country,"  the  motto  of 
his  beloved  West  Point,  found  in  him 
from  early  days  until  his  last  breath  an 
adherent  of  undeviating  loyalty. 

Courage  of  most  exalted  form  perme- 
ated every  cell  of  his  body. 

Belief  in  God.  and  firm,  unyielding 
faith  in  his  Maker,  his  country  and  his 
own  power  to  fulfill  his  noblest  destiny 
marked  his  thought  and  action  as  he 
measured  up  so  conspicuously  to  a  suc- 


cession of  desperate  challenges  on  sea. 
land,  and  in  the  air,  in  war  and  peace, 
in  the  military,  in  government,  and 
diplomacy  that  profoundly  Influenced 
for  the  good  the  security  of  the  country 
and  the  free  world  and  the  well-being 
of  the  human  race. 

By  common  consensus,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  greatest  military 
leaders  of  history.  Yet,  he  was  not  al- 
ways a  prophet  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
Government. 

The  sad  part  of  his  career  is  that  his 
discerning  Judgments  and  counsel  which 
were  shared  abundantly  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  other  military  experts  in  the 
Nation  were  not  accepted.  If  they  had 
been  followed,  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory in  the  Par  East  and  many  other 
world  areas  would  have  been  changed 
for  the  better. 

For  who  among  us  in  our  oflScial  life 
was  better  qualified  by  virtue  of  long  in- 
terest, study,  and  experience  In  Asian 
affairs,  by  virtue  of  his  deep  understand-  • 
ing  of  conditions  and  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  to  counsel  and  act  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  sound,  constructive, 
safe  American  Asian  policy,  predicated 
on  conclusive  victory  and  the  primary 
Interests  of  our  coimtry  and  the  free 
world,  than  this  great  American  soldier, 
diplomat,  and  Government  administra- 
tor. 

To  reinforce  the  doctrine  that  "there 
Is  no  substitute  for  victory."  and  the 
truism  that  American  boys  should  never 
have  to  fight  a  deadly  enemy  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  would 
have  been  a  glorious  exploit  for  this  Na- 
tion which  the  great  MacArthur  could 
and  would  have  used,  always  mindful  of 
the  men  of  his  cMnmand,  to  win  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  world  communism,  to 
stabilize  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  and 
contain  the  Marxist  conspiracy  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  great  man  who,  with  our  Joint 
Chiefs,  so  strongly  sponsored  and  ex- 
emplified the  cause  of  victory  has  now 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Let  us  hall  and  salute  the  great  Mac- 
Arthur  epic  of  history. 

Let  us  dwell  upon  his  unsullied,  stain- 
less patriotism,  love  of  God  and  country, 
his  bitter  sacrifices  for  his  cause  and  his 
faith,  his  glorious  career  which  makes 
him  stand  out  in  history  as  a  great  mili- 
tary strategist  and  resourceful.  Intrepid 
leader  of  arms  and  men. 

Let  us  honor  his  memory  as  he  hon- 
ored our  country. 

In  our  profound  gratitude  let  us  al- 
ways exalt  and  hold  dear  to  us  the  pre- 
cious truths  by  which  he  lived  and 
served. 

Long  vtrill  the  people  of  this  Nation 
remain  grateful  to  this  great  American 
leader.  And  long  will  our  Nation,  the 
free  world,  and  all  striving  to  be  free  be 
inspired  by  his  faith,  his  courage,  and 
his  unselfish,  noble  service  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  security  and  liberty. 

To  gracious,  devoted  Mrs.  MacArthur, 
her  fine  son,  and  family,  I  tender  my 
heartfelt  ssrmpathy  for  their  irreparable 
loss.  May  the  good  Lord  comfort  and 
sustain  them  In  their  deep  sorrow,  and 
give  their  dear  loved  one,  our  Immortal 
General    of    the    Army   Douglas   Mac- 
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Arthur,  eternal  rest  and  peace  in  his 
heavenly  home. 

Hold  high  the  gleaming  banner  of  his 
faith.  Keep  in  our  hearts  the  glory  of 
his  deeds  and  the  high  purpose  of  his 
supreme  dedication. 


From  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 


or    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  a  memorandum 
opinion  handed  down  by  Judge  Henry 
Meigs,  of  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court, 
on  March  16,  affirming  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission's  issuance  of  a  certificate 
to  Big  Rivers  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp.  to  construct  a  generating  plant 
and  transmission  facilities. 

The  opinion  is  as  follows: 

KKMTXTCXT     UXttlTTCS    Co.    ET    AL.,    PlAINTirF, 

V.  Public  Sesyice  Commission  et  al.,  De- 

TDTOAtrta — Pbaitklin  CacuTr  Cotjut,  Civn. 

Action  No.  64043 — Memorandum  Opinion 

Many  complex  factors  enter  into  a  deter- 
mination of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity such  as  to  warrant  construction  and 
operation  of  electrical  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities.  Certain  general  princi- 
ples and  guides  are  postulated  by  the  legis- 
lature, but  consideration  of  the  facts,  engi- 
neering, cost,  and  other  technical  data  of- 
fered In  support  of  an  application  Is  for  the 
Public  Service-  Commission  and  Its  technical 
staff.  Review  by  the  courts  of  a  Commis- 
sion order  may  be  had  only  upon  the  evi- 
dence heard  by  the  PSC,  and  the  scope 
thereof  Is  Umited  to  a  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  order  Is  reasonable  or 
lawful.  Parties  seeking  to  set  aside  such 
order  miist  siistaln  the  burden  of  showing 
clearly  and  convincingly  that  it  Is  unreason- 
able or  unlawful. 

By  Its  opinion  and  order  the  Commission 
made  findings  with  respect  to  adequacy  of 
existing  service,  duplication,  costs.  Impact 
of  the  proposed  faculties  on  the  protesting 
utilities  and  the  sufficiency  of  consumer  mar- 
ket. From  such  findings  and  upon  all  the 
evidence  the  Commission  concluded  that 
public  convenience  and  necessity  required 
th*  granting  ot  authority  sought. 

Although  the  Commission  appears  to  have 
made  a  studied  attempt  to  conform  Its  find- 
ings to  the  order  In  the  east  Kentucky  case, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals 
therein  (262  S.W.  2d  885),  there  Is  some 
basis  for  the  contention  of  protestants,  that 
the  facts  upon  which  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sions were  grotmded  are  not  spedfieally 
detaUed.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
these  considerations,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
do  not  constitute  a  lawful  or  reasonable 
basis  for  the  Commlsslcai's  order,  for  the 
Commission's  findings  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  approved  In  K.U.  v.  P.S.C.^  262 
S.W.  2d  885  (east  Kentucky  case).  More- 
over, since  the  record  abounds  with  sub- 
stantial evidence  supportive  of  the  Com- 
mission's oplnlcHi  we  are  not  presented  with 
a  ease  In  which  "an  agency  has  faUed  to 
disclose  clearly  the  grounds  upon  which  Its 
decision  U  based"  (L.  A  N.  JtJi.  Co.  T.  Ky. 
R.R.  Comm..  814  S.W.  2d  940). 

It  is  slgnlficent  that  the  following  state- 
ment  In    brl^   of    applicants   at   page   46 


("After  the  presentation  of  K.U.'s  and  L.O. 
It  H.'s  case  admitting  the  definite  need  for 
generating  facilities,  the  question  now  Is 
not  whether  It  Is  needed,  but  rather  who 
should  be  permitted  to  install  It.")  Is  an- 
notated by  counsel  for  K.U.  "This  Is  Big 
River's  only  argument."  Together  with  the 
evidence,  these  statements  impel  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Is  the  heart  of  the  case, 
and  bring  It  squarely  within  tbe  ruling  of 
the  east  Kentucky  case  where,  as  here,  the 
expansion  plan  of  K.U.,  based  on  anticipated 
load,  is  clear  admission  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
existing  faculties.  In  addition  to  finding 
that  Big  Rivers  application  met  this  test 
of  "Inadequacy  of  existing  service"  the  C<xn- 
mlsslon  found,  upon  substantial  evidence, 
an  Inadequacy  of  existing  service  due  "to 
Indifference,  poor  management  or  disregard 
to  the  rights  of  consumers,  persisting  over 
such  a  period  of  time  as  to  establish  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  render  ade- 
quate service." 

Although  the  evidence  may — and  obviously 
does — give  rise  to  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  iiltlmate  conclusions  drawn 
therefrom,  no  part  of  the  Commission's  CM^er 
and  opinion  Is  shown  to  be  unreasonable  or 
unlawful. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  coxmsel 
for  defendants  may  tender  a  Judgment  here- 
in sustaining  the  order  of  the  PubUc  Service 
Commission,  subject  to  objections  as  to 
form. 

This  18th  day  of  March  1964. 


Judge,  Franklin  Circuit  Court. 


A  Letter  of  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF  COMNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  representative  letter  I  have 
received  expressing  grave  concern  over 
the  plight  of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 
Continuing  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Indeed  profoundly  disturbing. 
I  believe  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  the 
Oovemment  should  take  official  recogni- 
tion of  this  question  and  express  our  con- 
cern in  strong  terms  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  the  United  Nations.  To  quote 
from  the  letter,  we  "cannot  in  good  con- 
science remain  silent." 

The  letter  follows: 

A  Lxrm  of  Conscience 

Profoundly  dlatxirbed  by  authoritative  re- 
ports of  discriminatory  and  repressive  treat- 
ment of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
affirming  the  iinlversal  moral  principles  of 
Justice  and  brotherhood,  I  hereby  Join  with 
other  Americans  In  expressing  grave  concern. 

We  appeal  to  Soviet  authorities : 

1.  To  extend  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  full  measure  of  equality  to  whl<di  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Soviet  constitution. 

2.  To  eradicate  every  vestige  of  antl- 
Semlttam  and  to  institute  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  all  anti-Semitic  manifesta- 
tions. 

8.  To  permit  the  creation  of  central  re- 
ligious Institutions  to  serve  Soviet  Jewry, 
•XKl  to  allow  unrestricted  worship  and  re- 
ligious instruction  for  young  and  old. 

4.  To  allow  formal  rellglc  ..s  and  cultural 


bonds  with  Jewish  communities  abroad  and 
to  permit  oOcial  exchange  visits  and  re- 
ligious pllgrliBages  to  the  Holy  Land. 

6.  To  reopen  Jewish  cultural  Institutions 
and  permit  the  full  expression  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural life  In  Yiddish  and  Hebrew. 

6.  To  grant  permission  on  a  humanitarian 
basis  to  these  Jews  who  have  been  separated 
from  their  loved  ones  by  the  Nazi  holocaust 
to  rejcto  their  families  in  other  lands. 

7.  To  c^ase  making  Jews  the  scapegoat  In 
the  governaoental  campaign  against  eco- 
nomic crimes  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  essential  dignity  and  equality  of  all 
men  Is  an  elementary  religious  and  moral 
principle.  So  long  as  this  principle  Is  vio- 
lated I  cannot  In  good  conscience  remain 
silent.  I  therefore  solemnly  subscribe  to 
this  urgent  appeal. 

David  May. 

Maxt  H.  Mat. 

Husband  and  Wife. 


Oklahoma's  Professional  Rodeo  Season 
Begins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKULBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJturgday.  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  BDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  days,  one  of  the 
most  colorful,  challenging,  and  popular 
professional  sports  In  Oklahoma  begins 
its  1964  season. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  professional  ro- 
deo season  which  begins  with  the  Ard- 
more,  Okla.,  rodeo  championships  on 
April  15,  and  concludes  with  the  State 
Fair  Rodeo  at  Oklahoma  City,  October  1. 

Between  those  dates,  24  communities 
In  Oklahoma  wUl  be  hosts  to  the  world's 
greatest  professional  cowboys  who  will 
compete  tn  grueling  events  ranging  from 
bronc  and  bidl  riding  to  steer  wrestling 
and  calf  roping. 

My  personal  invitation  Is  extended  to- 
day to  each  Member  of  this  body  and  to 
the  citizens  you  represent  In  Congress 
to  attend  one  of  these  fine  Oklahoma 
professional  rodeos. 

Amerioana  unfolds  at  these  spectacles 
remlnlBcent  of  the  old  West  from  the 
openlner  grand  oitry  when  cowboys  and 
cowgirls  of  all  ages  parade  their  finest 
horses  under  saddle,  flags,  and  pennants 
with  bands  blaring,  until  the  final  event 
when  UKNToughbred  Oklahoma  quarter 
horses  compete  in  the  traditional  cutting 
horse  contests. 

In  the  second  congressional  district 
which  I  represent,  comprising  tJ^e  16 
counties  of  northeastenv  Oklahoma.  5 
communities  have  already  announced 
dates  for  outstanding  professional  rodeos 
this  year. 

The  first  Is  the  Miami,  Okla.,  rodeo, 
May  21-23,  to  be  followed  by  rodeos  at 
Wagoner,  June  4-6;  Claremore,  June  24- 
27;  I^enapah.  July  1-4;  and  finally 
Vinlta's  famed  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
Rodeo,  AagvBi  l»-23.  Rodeos  are  also  a 
feature  attraction  of  the  State  Fair  held 
at  MuAocee  each  fall 

I  heartily  recommend  that  one  of  Ok- 
lahoma's rodeos  be  considered  as  a  part 
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vacation  pUzis  this  year, 
rodeos  are  truly  f  am- 
t.     The  snallest  child 
be  ttuiUed  by  the  daring 
feats  of  the  oow- 
alinlt  appreciates  the  pro- 
of these  great  com- 


b«; 

da  -edevU 


of  evrayooe's 
These 
Uy  oxtei 
cannot  hdp 
action  and 
boys.    Every 
fessknial 
petitors. 

You  cannot  beat  a  rodeo  for  action- 
packed  thrills  I  did  excitement  and  color- 
ful pageantry.  It  Is  one  profesalonal 
sport  that  caxaot  be  fixed — ^for  no  one 
has  ever  flgun  d  a  -way  to  make  a  deal 
with  a  wild  Bnjhma  bull,  or  a  hard-buck- 
ing cow  pony. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  proud  of 


our 
our  many  rodeo  cham- 
pions. The  S^ond  Congressional  Dis- 
professlonal  rodeo  cham- 
)y  world  champion  all- 
Jim  Shoulders,  of 
Buck  Rutherford,  of 
other  world  champions 
Webster,  of  Lenapah, 
Wlllard  and  B^my  Cmnbs,  of  Checotah, 
and  talented  n^wcomber,  Bany  Burk,  of 
wagoner. 


rodeos  and  of 
plons.    The  84 
trict  boasts  six 
pU»is  headed 
around    cowbdys, 
Henryetta,   an  1 
Lenapah.    Ova 
include   Shoat 


More  than  2  70 
to  the  24  rode(  s 
This  is  more  tian 
persons  who  sa  v 
baU  games  in  Nprman 


filled   vacation 
visit  Oklahoms, 
our  State's  fim 
afterward  you 
sports,  fishing 


.000  spectators  thrilled 
in  Oklahoma  last  year, 
the  total  nimiber  of 
Oklahoma  Sooner  foot- 
last  faU. 


So  I  urge  th  U  for  a  scoilc  and  fun- 


this  year,  you  should 
You  can  enjoy  one  of 
professional  rodeos  and 
can  participate  in  water 
tnd  other  fun  at  one  of 
Oklahoma's  ma  ay  beautiful  and  conveni- 
ently located  :  ake  resorts,  which  have 
helr«d  to  estab  isb  C^laboma  as  the  rec- 
reational heart  and  of  the  Southwest. 

I  also  recon  mend  for  your  reading 
pleasure  an  art  5le  by  State  Senator  Clem 
MeSpadden  on  Oklahoma's  professional 
rodeos  wbleh  lopeared  in  the  current 
Issue  of  OkJahofna  Today.  Clan  has  be- 
f  amous  as  a  rodeo  com- 
ibentat<»-  and  [he  has  appeared  many 
times  on  netwoi  k  television.  He  is  a  fore- 


most authority 


on  the  rodeo  in  America. 


Clem  McSpa(  den's  article  follows: 


C  Bf& 


wbcli 
a«e  a  praTeM  kxuU 


(By 
Rugged  iadlTlc 
Amerlcaa   tr»lt. 
•omeone  lamant 
no  loDgwr  ezlaU, 
•trongboid  In 
you  a«e  a 
rodao  aanctlonad 
soeiatlon  you  are 
pxirest  form 

As  a  member  o 
elation  he  to 
profeaelrwinl  rodeb 
Canada.    He  payi 
right  to  compete , 
any  way.    He  hai 
to  cure  his  achei . 
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the  chute  gate  flies  open,  he  t«  on  hljs  own; 
Just  man  versus  beast. 

Oklahoma  cowboys  have  led  the  way  on 
the  national  levri  since  the  Rodeo  Cowboy's 
Association  point  award  system  was  first 
started  In  1946.  They  have  won  41  world's 
championships.  Jim  ShovUders  leads  the 
way  with  a  total  of  16  titles  and  an  unpre- 
cedented 5  all-around  championshlpe.  The 
dean  of  Oklahoma  cowboys.  Everett  Shaw,  is 
next  In  line  with  6  steer  roping  titles,  the 
most  any  man  has  ever  won.  He  has  been 
among  the  top  money  winners  In  this  event 
for  14  of  the  past  18  years. 

Shoat  Webster  has  4  steer  roping  titles 
to  his  credit.  He  and  the  late  Bob  Crosby 
are  the  only  men  ever  to  win  the  all-around 
title  at  -the  Pendleton  Roundup  for  3  con- 
secutive years.  Clark  McEntlre  and  Todd 
Whatley  have  each  won  3  world's  cham- 
pionships. 

Precklee  Brown,  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  champions,  astounded  the  rodeo  world 
In  1962  by  winning  the  bull  riding  Utle  at 
the  tender  age  of  40.  After  cinching  the  title 
Freckles  wound  up  second  best  with  a 
Brahma  Biill  at  a  Portland  rodeo  and  broke 
his  neck.  In  traction  for  a  month,  then  a 
full  length  cast  for  3  more  months,  he  Is 
back  In  the  thick  of  things  now,  pulling  the 
loose  rope  on  the  hump  backs. 

Tom  Nesmlth,  all-around  champion  In 
1962.  Is  the  first  timed-event  man  since  1941 
to  turn  the  trick.  The  Combs  brothers, 
WUlard  and  Benny,  are  the  only  brothers  In 
the  history  of  rodeo  who  have  both  won  steer 
wrestling  titles.  Ike  Rude,  steer  roping  win- 
ner of  10  years  ago.  was  64  years  old  when 
he  was  crowned,  thex)lde8t  cowboy  ever  to 
win  a  world's  championship. 

Iron  man  Buck  Rutherford,  almost  klUed 
In  a  car  wreck  several  years  ago.  refused  to 
quit.  Against  the  advice  of  medical  spe- 
cialists, he  came  on  to  Join  Shoulders  and 
Whatley  as  a  world  champion  all-around  cow- 
boy. 

The  backbone  of  any  sport  is  the  seasoned 
veteran,  like  rodeo's  Bob  Wegner.  Three 
times  he  has  been  runnerup  for  bull  riding 
honors,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  peak  Just 
when  Jim  Shoulders  was  riding  his  best. 
The  Federson  brothers.  Don  and  Bill,  both 
topflight  contenders  in  steer  wrestling  and 
bronc  riding,  have  been  elected  by  fellow 
contestants  to  serve  on  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America's  board  of  directors.  Pat 
Scudder,  who  at  one  time  or  another  has 
competed  In  and  won  every  major  event,  now 
serves  as  television  coordinator  for  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  Tater  Decker  and 
Duane  Hennlgh  are  versatile  hands.  The 
most  talented  newcomer  in  many  years  Ls 
Barry  Burk.  As  a  teenager  he  was  the  Ameri- 
can Junior  Rodeo  Association  all-around 
champ  five  times.  In  1963.  in  his  rookie  pro- 
fessional year,  he  was  among  the  top  15 
steer  wrestlers  and  qualified  for  the  national 
finals. 

In  1963  there  were  24  professional  rodeos 
in  Oklahoma  plus  the  national  finals  steer 
roping  at  Pawhuska.  The  sponsors  of  these 
rodeos  put  up  more  than  $76,600  prize  mon- 
ey, which  the  contestants'  entry  fees  swell 
to  a  total  of  more  than  $165,000.  More  than 
270,000  fans  attended  these  rodeos,  a  total 
greater  than  the  number  of  fans  who  saw 
big  red  football  at  Owen  Stadium. 

Lenapah,  In  Nowata  County,  has  its  popu- 
lation multiplied  18  times  for  each  of  the 
four'  performances  of  their  Foiu'th  of  July 
Rodeo.  Hlnton  produces  the  oldest  oontlnu- 
o\is  professional  rodeo  In  Oklahoma.  One  of 
our  most  colorful  rodeoe  Is  the  annual  State 
prison  rodeo  at  McAlester.  where  the  prison- 
ers compete  In  the  riding  events.  Profes- 
sional cowboys  compete  In  the  timed  events 
at  the  prison  rodeo  and  you,  as  a  spectator, 
are  locked  behind  the  prison  walla  while  you 
watch  the  performance. 


In  1934.  while  visiting  In  Vlnlta.  Will 
Rogers  promised,  "You  have  a  rodeo  next 
year  and  I'll  be  back."  Vlnlta  held  the 
rodeo  the  next  year — but  Will  wasn't  there; 
during  the  Intervening  year  he  had  been 
killed  in  the  plane  crash  at  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Vlnita's 
annual  rodeo  Is  named  the  Will  Rogers  Me- 
morial Rodeo. 

Oklahoma's  largest  city  holds  two  rodeos 
each  year;  the  Jaycee  International  In  June 
and  the  State  Pair  Rodeo  In  September. 
Tulsa's  Johnny  Lee  Wills  Stampede  Is  a  big 
and  exciting  rodeo.  But  regardless  whether 
the  site  is  a  town  of  200  or  a  metropolitan 
center  of  half  a  million,  the  action  Is  great. 


Takiiij;  H.R.  6196  From  the  Speakers 
Table  and  Afreeinf  to  Senate  Amend- 
ments 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NOBTH    CAIOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  the  managers 
of  the  bill  interpreted  the  term  "raw  cot- 
ton" as  it  Is  used  in  section  101  with 
respect  to  Inventory  payments  as  apply- 
ing equally  to  all  InventCHies  of  spln- 
nable  raw  cotton  including  those  grades 
known  as  cotton  comber  noils  and  card 
strips.  I  have  been  asked  whether  that 
interpretation  Is  correct  inasmuch  as  the 
language  In  this  regard  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  bill  when  It  passed 
the  House.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  correctness  of  that  Interpretation  and 
this  section  relative  to  Inventory  pay- 
ments applies  to  cotton  comber  noils  and 
card  strips  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should 
also  like  to  set  the  Rzcord  straight  as  to 
the  general  payments  to  be  made  under 
this  legislation  to  enable  American  mills 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  the  same  price 
that  American  cotton  is  made  available 
to  foreign  mills. 

There  have  been  charges  made  that 
this  measure  Is  a  mill  subsidy. 

This  is  not  a  mill  subsidy. 

After  inventory  adjustments  are  taken 
care  of  the  mills  receive  nothing  except 
the  right  to  buy  cottcm  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  prices  fw:  which  cotton 
is  sold  for  export.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished through  payment-ln-klnd 'cer- 
tificates which  will  be  Issued  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  cotton. 

This  will  protect  producer  prices,  per- 
mit U.S.  mills  to  buy  cotton  at  the  prices 
at  which  It  is  sold  for  expmt,  and  keev 
cotton  moving  In  the  normal  channels 
of  trade. 

I  repeat,  this  program  Is  not  a  mlU 
subsidy.  It  mn-ely  puts  American  mills 
in  the  same  positUm  as  buyers  tor  export. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun 
on  April  1  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Mill  Subsidy."  I  shall  read  this  edito- 
rial into  the  Recoeo. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Says  Representative  Pual  Findley,  Repub- 
lican, of  IlllnotB,  the  Nation's  five  textile  mills 
wlU  receive  a  total  of  $67.2  million  a  year  In 
subsidies  If  the  House  accepts  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill. 

We  are  weary  of  saying  it  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  subsidy  Is  not  to  the 
mills  but  to  the  farmers.  The  Government 
by  Its  fixed  prices  Jacks  up  the  price  to  the 
mills  above  that  charged  foreign  buyers  and 
would  only,  if  the  cotton-wheat  bill  passes, 
be  tJiklng  off  the  overload  for  domestic  mills. 

The  support  price  Is  paid  to  the  farmers. 
The  mills  merely  get  back  their  money  and 
are  placed  approximately  on  an  even  footing 
with  foreign  competitors. 

Another  thing.  Cotton  textiles  are  still 
highly  competitive.  Cotton  must,  too.  meet 
the  challenges  of  other  fibers.  Hence,  the 
textile  mills  will  not  pocket  all  of  the  money, 
even  if  It  is  money  Just  being  paid  back  to 
them. 

Some  refiectlon  is  certain  in  pricing  and 
the  American  consumer  may  expect  price 
benefits  as  some  of  the  artificial  cost  props 
under  American-made  cotton  textiles  are 
removed.  < 


National  Library  Week,  April  12  to  18 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  9,  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  April 
12  to  the  18  is  National  Library  Week, 
and  in  celebration  of  this  highly  Impor- 
tant event,  I  received  from  Ann  E. 
Bauer — librarian  of  the  Lewlston  Public 
Library  in  Maine — a  striking  book  jacket 
that  dramatizes  very  effectively  the  im- 
portant message  that  National  Library 
Week  conveys. 

Inscribed  on  this  jacket  are  these 
words:  "Reading  Is  the  Key  to  New 
Worlds."  How  true  are  these  words,  for 
the  pages  of  a  book  perform  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  pathways  that  lead  us 
into  new  and  fascinating  places. 

This  comment  brings  to  mind  the  old 
adage  that  says:  "Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,"  for  these  words  have  a  highly 
appropriate  application  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live  today.  It  is  immediately 
evident  that  the  written  word  can  play 
a  very  vital  function  in  keeping  the  in- 
dividual adequately  informed  on  this 
highly  complex  age  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  thereby  equipping  him  to  harvest 
its  benefits  and  adjust  to  its  adversities. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  legion  of  those 
who  are  actively  celebrating  National  Li- 
brary Week,  and  in  doing  so  I  cite  for 
the  convenience  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  extracts  from  the  book  jacket 
that  was  provided  me: 

The  National  LiBSAaY  Week 

PTTKFOeE 

The  National  Library  Week  program  is  a 
volxmtary  citizens'  movement  dedicated  to 
the  long-range  goal  of  encoiu-aglng  lifetime 
reading  habits,  Increasing  people's  use  of 
libraries,  and  expanding  and  Improving  the 


total   reading  and    library  resources   of  the 
Nation. 

Simultaneoiis  explosions  in  population, 
knowledge  and  technology  create  relentless 
new  pres6vu«s  for  reading  materials  and  for 
their  maximum  use  and  availability.  Those 
who  sponsor  and  participate  In  the  program 
firmly  beUeve  that  reading  and  libraries  are 
truly  means  toward  the  full  piu-sult  of  life, 
liberty  and  haji^iness  and  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  an  Informed,  creative 
citizenry  capable  of  making  the  many  harsh 
choices  and  complex  decisions  that  confront 
our  society  each  day. 

SPONSORSHIP 

National  Library  Week  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Book  Committee,  Inc.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Library  Association. 
More  than  60  national  organizations  of  all 
kinds  participate  actively  in  the  program. 

SCOPE 

Each  April,  nationally  and  in  some  5,000 
comuiunUies  throughout  the  several  States, 
Library  Week  is  both  the  climax  and  the 
starting  point  of  many  year-round  activi- 
ties that  spur  Americans  to  read  more  and 
to  accept  the  resporusibillty  for  making  read- 
ing opportunities  more  available  to  others. 

The  week  enlists  wide  support  because  it 
presents  reading  as  a  desirable  activity  ap- 
pealing to  the  various  motives  that  impel 
people  of  all  age  groups  to  read — for  enjoy- 
ment, for  Inspiration,  for  knowledge. 

The  tremendous  public  response  to  the 
program  from  its  inception  in  1958  gives 
clear  evidence  of  widespread  belief  in  its 
objectives  and  of  a  general  concern  for  the 
quality  of  Intellectual  life  in  the  community 
and  in  the  Nation.  Thousands  of  librarians, 
publishers,  magazine  and  newspaper  edi- 
tors, authors,  broadcasters  and  civic,  edu- 
cation, business,  religious  and  professional 
leaders  have  devoted  their  time,  skills  and 
money  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Presidents  Kennedy,  Elsenhower,  Truman, 
and  Hoover  have  led  scores  of  other  high 
officials  in  reminding  Americans  that  the 
freedom  to  read  and  the  free  access  to  ade- 
quate reading  materials  are  both  the  privi- 
lege and  the  responsibility  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic society. 


New   Honors   for  Littleton   High   School 
Band 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Third  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional District  has  been  signally  honored 
by  the  Washington  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  by  the  designation  of  one  of  its 
high  school  bands  for  participation  In 
the  1964  festival. 

Not  long  ago  the  outstanding  Pitch- 
burg  High  School  band  gained  this  high 
recognition  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  another  high  school  band 
from  my  district  has  been  chosen  for  this 
great  honor. 

This  year  the  84-member  Littleton 
High  School  Band,  led  by  eight  major- 
ettes and  a  four-man  color  guard,  is  rep- 
resenting Massachusetts  at  the  Cherry 


Blossom  festivities  and  I  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  commend  this  talented 
musical  organization  for  being  selected 
for  this  great  distinction  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  band  members  for  the  new 
honors  they  have  brought  to  their  State, 
their  community,  and  their  school. 

As  the  official  Massachusetts  band, 
the  Littleton  musical  group  is  participat- 
ing in  many  of  the  Cherry  Blossom  activ- 
ities during  their  stay  in  Washington 
from  April  10  to  12,  Including  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  Parade  of  Princesses  on 
Saturday. 

While  members  of  the  Littleton  band 
have  little  free  time  during  their  stay  in 
the  Capital,  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  arrange  a  special  guided  tour  of  the 
White  House  for  the  group  on  Friday 
morning.  In  addition  through  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  of  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  group 
will  be  given  a  guided  tour  of  FBI  head- 
quarters early  Friday  afternoon. 

Littleton  and  Massachusetts  should  be 
proud  of  this  wonderful  musical  group 
which  has  already  won  acclaim  through- 
out central  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
50  or  more  bands  from  across  the  coun- 
try selected  for  participation  in  the  fes- 
tival this  year,  Littleton  with  its  5.800 
population  is  one  of  the  smallest  com- 
munities in  the  Nation  to  be  so  honored 
by  the  festival. 

Wearing  navy  blue  military-style  uni- 
forms, festooned  with  gold  braiding,  the 
Littleton  unit  makes  a  smart  and  hand- 
some appearance  wherever  it  appears. 
For  the  festival  parade,  the  group  will 
lead  the  open  car  bearing  the  Massachu- 
setts cherry  blossom  princess.  Miss  Joan 
Rooks,  the  daugter  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Rooks. 

Last  December  immediately  after  the 
invitation  to  the  festival,  the  townspeople 
of  Littleton  joined  wholeheartedly  in  a 
communitywide  fund-raising  effort  for 
the  some  $10,000  in  fimds  required  for 
the  trip  to  Washington.  Old-fashioned 
New  England  bean  suppers,  the  sale  of 
car  bumper  strips  and  chocolate  bars, 
raffles  on  braided  rugs,  and  a  variety  of 
social  affairs  have  helped  to  raise  these 
funds. 

The  band's  eight  majorettes  are  wear- 
ing special  new  uniforms  specially  made 
for  the  Washington  trip  by  a  group  of 
Littleton  mothers.  In  addition,  the 
American  Legion  Post  of  Littleton  has 
contributed  flags  and  chrome-plated 
rifles  for  the  color  guard. 

The  Littleton  band  is  under  the  able 
direction  of  School  Music  Director  John 
Walker,  who  has  a  staff  of  three  to  as- 
sist him.  Musical  instruction  is  started 
in  the  fourth  grade  at  Littleton  and 
this  early  training  insures  a  good  selec- 
tion of  capable  students  for  the  band  by 
the  time  the  yoimgsters  reach  high 
school. 

The  Littleton  High  School  Band  brings 
new  laurels  to  the  town  of  Littleton 
through  its  participation  In  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  of  1964.  I  take  pride  in 
hailing  and  saluting  this  superb  musical 
organization  for  its  past  achievements 
and  extend  best  wishes  for  its  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 
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C«llefe,     lUMwui, 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPAftK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOn;  IK  OP  RKPRBSBNTATTVBS 
Thur  fday,  AprU  9, 1964 

Mr.  MATSC7NAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
democratic  idials  and  practices  are  en- 
gaged in  a  su  >reme  confrontation  with 
totalitarian  tr  nds  in  many  of  the  newly 
Independent  a  id  developing  countries  of 
Asia  and  Afrira.  The  same  is  true  in 
▼arylng  degree  of  many  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

On  Februaiy  16,  1964.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  delivered  an  address 
before  the  American  Association  of 
School  Admin  strators  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  eiUltled  '  Education  for  Citizenship 
In  the  Modem  World."  in  which  he 
quoted  Preslci  ent  John  P.  Kennedy's 
statement,  ""Without  an  interest  in  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  nothing 
can  be  done."  A  meaningful  education 
in  citizenship  }ecomes  aU  the  more  im- 
portant in  t  le  developing  countries, 
where  because  of  illiterate  centuries  un- 
der colonialisn ,.  feudalism,  or  in  a  tribal 
state,  the  imtducated  millions  cannot 
differentiate  b  ;tween  a  Kennedy  and  a 
Stalin  and  be  ween  a  democrat  and  a 
dictator. 

We  are  speiding  billions  of  dollars 
helping  most  of  these  underdeveloped 
countries  to  h<  Ip  themselves  to  build  up 
their  own  wayj  of  life  as  political,  social 
and  economic  <  emocracies.  Frilly  agree- 
ing with  Secre  ;ary  Rusk's  remarks  that 
citizenship  is  t  necessity  in  the  modem 
world.  I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that 
our  foreign  ail  programs  give  priority 
to  helping  to  let  up  schools  for  demo- 
cratic training  and  behavior.  This  can 
be  done  throui  h  training  programs  for 
llUta-ate  or  birely  Uterate  adult  and 
youth  leaders  1  rom  the  urban  areas,  vil- 
lages, or  local  governments,  and  from 
the  trades  and  businesses. 

Every  rural  c  r  urban  leader  so  trained 
with  periodic  oUow-up  correspondence 
or  refresher  co\  irses  could  prove  to  be  the 
Intellectual  llg  ithouse  for  the  cause  of 
democracy  anc!  freedom  within  his  own 
city  or  rural  ai  ea. 

About  a  hmdred  years  ago,  N.  P.  S. 
Onmdvlgt  and  Christian  Kold  laid  the 
foundations  o:  such  a  movement  in 
Scandinavia  by  starting  folk  high  schools 
In  Denmark.  Modem  Scandinavian 
democracies  ow  e  much  to  these  "people's 
colleges."  and  >ven  today  many  of  the 
Scandinavian  h  aders  are  the  products  of 
these  colleges,  rhe  UNESCO  has  strong- 
ly recommende  I  the  opening  of  such  col- 
leges or  folk  sihools  In  the  developing 
countries,  but  Uttle  has  been  done  In 
this  field,  outs  de  of  the  Scandinavian 
comitrles.  Geziiany.  and  England. 

In  India,  a  ]  people's  college  has  been 
established  wlti  the  aid  of  a  small  seed 
money  grant  fr  xn  Sweden,  at  Haldwanl, 
District  of  Nair  I  Tal,  Uttar  Pradesh,  In- 
dia, mainly  through  the  leadership  and 


eff<x^  of  the  able  congressional  fellow 
who  has  been  assigned  to  my  oCBce,  Mr. 
Narayan  Datt  Tlwarl  of  Nainl  Tal  and 
LuckiKyw,  India. 

I  feel  that  s«ch  people's  colleges  or  folk 
high  schools  oould  and  should  be  opened 
In  many  of  the  developing  countries  using 
our  uncommitted  Public  Law  480  funds. 
Such  c<dleges  or  schools  would  be  partic- 
ularly effective  In  rural  areas,  where  they 
could  function  as  small  scale  land  grant 
colleges  not  oaly  to  teach  young  farm- 
ers citizenship  and  fundamental  educa- 
tion, but  also  improved  agricultural  pro- 
duction techniques. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  schools 
would  also  be  very  useful,  in  our  own 
United  States  in  our  war  on  poverty.  We 
should  give  such  a  program  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  offer  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  for  a  wide  con- 
sideration throughout  the  United  States 
extracts  from  "Peoples  College,  Hald- 
wani — Naini  Tal — India'— 1961 — and  "A 
Year  of  Work  at  People's  College.  Hald- 
wanl—Nahii  Tal— India"— 1963— both 
published  by  the  Planning,  Research,  and 
Action  Institute,  Planning  Department, 
Uttar  Pradesh.  India: 

Peopus's    Collboe,    Haldwani    (Naini    Tal), 
India — Pxoplk's  Coli^ces  in  Scandinavian 

Ck>trNTBIXB 

THe  voluntary  schools  for  adult*  In 
Scandinavian  coxintrles  are  called  folk 
schools  or  people's  high  schools.  The  aim 
of  the  folk  high  schools  has  been,  and  Is 
stUl.  to  become  an  educational  Institution 
for  all  seotloDs  of  the  population,  for  rich 
and  poor,  for  town  and  country,  for  In- 
dustrial worker  and  farmers.  But  the  great 
majority  of  students  of  folk  high  schools 
C(xne  from  the  countryside  and  particularly 
from  the  farming  classes.  The  students  from 
the  country  come  tram  the  homes  of  farmers, 
artisans,  tradeanen,  teachers  and  priests  and 
preckchers.  The  high  schools  do  not  prepare 
pupils  for  a  life  of  academic  study  only  but 
their  object  Is  also  to  enable  pupils  to  return 
to  their  dally  work  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  human  life  and  its  problems. 
wosKiNO  or  people's  colleges 

All  the  student  In  folk  high  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  those  whose  homes  are  in 
the  neighborhood,  live  at  the  schools.  The 
winter  term  for  young  men  continues  for  5 
months — from  November  1  to  April  1,  the 
siunmer  term  for  young  women.  3  months — 
from  liCay  1  to  August  l.  The  schools  are 
entirely  free  In  their  curriculum  which  the 
teacher,  living  as  they  do  in  a  circle  of 
friendly  Intimacy,  have  little  difficulty  In 
agreeing  upon. 

The  State  supports  the  high  schools  in  two 
ways:  It  gives  a  direct  subsidy  to  each  school 
(from  6.000  to  14.000  kroners).  graded  in 
proportion  as  t*ie  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
building  expenses,  etc.  It  also  gives  a  num- 
ber of  scholarships  to  help  pupils  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  pay  for  board  and 
tuition.  These  scholarships  are  appointed 
by  the  local  government  without  regard  to 
the  particular  high  school  the  pupil  may 
elect  to  attend. 

Two  to  four  pupils  usually  share  a  room 
bringing  their  own  bed  clothes.  They  eat  at 
a  common  table,  and^the  fare  is  plain  but 
plentiful.  All  ttie  students  participate  In 
the  whole  of  the  Instructions  given,  which 
with  Interrealng  periods  for  rest  and  re- 
creation, occvple*  the  whole  day.  As  a  rule, 
throe  leetarea  dally  are  given  to  the  whole 
acbooL  Thto  stady  in  common,  which  some 
ttmas  Inoludea  dlsousslons  on  the  lecture- 
subjects,  constitutes  the  principal  work  of 
the  scbo^day.    Before  and  after  each  lecture 


the  pupils  sing  together  songs  which  have 
as  far  as  possible,  a  bearing  upon  the  lecture. 
The  high  school  people  maintain  that  it  is 
not  their  aim  to  make  all  young  people  in 
Denmark  either  schoolteachers  or  book- 
worms, but  to  help  them  find  happiness  In 
their  daily  work,  and  give  them  a  spiritual 
understanding  of  active  human  life.  The 
pupils  are  Intended  to  return  to  their  farm 
craft,  or  trade  from  which  they  come,  to  do 
their  work  with  an  undaunted  spirit  and  a 
brighter  Intelligence  as  a  result  of  their  at- 
tendance  at  folk  high  schools. 

DEVELOPMENT  Or  PEOPLE'S  COLLEGES  IN  SCANDI- 
NAVIAN COUNTRIES 

A  century  ago,  a  group  of  great-hearted 
patriots  In  Denmark  moved  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen by  their  teaching  and  by  their  exam- 
ple. The  man  whose  personality  Imprinted 
itself  first  on  a  small  body  of  disciples  and 
ultimately  upon  the  peasantry  of  Denmark, 
was  N.  F,  S.  Orundtvig.  a  pastor,  poet,  his- 
torian, and  educational  reformer.  The  pio- 
neering efforts  of  Arnold  of  Rugby  had  proved 
very  effective  in  making  England  realize 
Denmark's  message  in  social  reform. 
Grundtvlg's  vlslU  to  England  and  to  the 
British  Museum  deepened  bis  belief  in  lib- 
erty  and  In  the  power  of  wise.  Inspiring  edu- 
cation to  enhance  the  manliness  of  the  peo- 
ple. "It  is  my  highest  wish  as  a  citizen," 
he  wrote,  "that  soon  there  may  be  opened  a 
Danish  high  school  accessible  to  young  peo- 
ple all  over  the  land  where  they  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  themselves  In  par- 
ticular, and  where  they  will  receive  guidance 
In  aU  civic  duties  and  relationship,  getting 
to  know  their  country's  real  needs.  Their 
love  of  their  country  shall  be  nourished  by 
the  mother  tongue,  their  nation's  history, 
and  by  Danish  song.  Such  schools  will  be  a 
well  of  healing  for  our  people." 

The  people's  colleges  foimded  by  Orundt- 
vig and  his  disciples,  chief  among  them  being 
Christian  Kold,  gave  the  essence  of  a  liberal 
education  to  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  and 
ultimately  transformed  the  peasantry.  The 
new  leaders  of  the  peasantry,  the  organizers 
of  the  new  and  effective  cooperation,  were 
for  the  most  part  high  school  men.  There 
was  a  sharp  fall  in  the  food  grain  prices  In 
Denmark,  hence  attention  was  shifted  from 
agriculture  to  dairying  on  cooperative  lines. 
The  cooperative  dairies  rose  like  magic.  But- 
ter and  bacon  saved  Danish  agriculture.  Be- 
hind the  new  and  swift  reorganization  of  one 
of  the  most  conservative  and  individualistic 
of  Industries  were  brains,  leadership,  and  un- 
selfish public  spirit.  The  people's  high 
schools  Inspired  their  pupils  with  energy  and 
Idealized  labor  and  trained  young  men  for 
mutual  trvLst,  help,  and  cooperation.  The 
schools  awakened  in  the  students  a  yearning 
for  knowledge  and  a  desire  for  work. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  programs 
stressed  by  the  folk  high  schools  is  the 
Danish  agricultural  cooperatives.  A  Danish 
farm  Is  now  connected  with  a  network  of 
cooperative  organizations.  The  numerous 
threads  by  which  a  modem  agricultural  un- 
dertaking is  linked  economically  with  the 
world  around  are  almost  all  spun  by  a  coop-  f 
eratlve  organization.  A  farmer  buys  his 
goods  at  a  cooperative  store;  he  borrows 
money  from  a  cooperative  credit  association, 
he  obtains  his  seed  from  a  cooperative  ved 
supply,  his  fertilizers  from  the  coop>eratlvi€ 
shops,  his  electricity  from  an  electrical  com- 
pany established  on  a  cooperative  basis;  and 
when  he  wants  to  sell  his  produce,  he  sends 
his  milk  to  the  cooperative  dairy  and  his  pigs 
and  eggs  to  the  cooperative  stores.  He  places 
his  savings  In  the  cooperative  savings  bank. 
From  different  cooperative  breeding  associa- 
tions he  is  able  to  get  information  about  the 
best  breeding  stocks.  He  gains  his  knowledge 
regarding  the  amount  of  milk  each  cow 
should  yield  from  the  control  union  and  he 
has  at  his  service  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  theories  of  agriculture,  brought  to  him 
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through  the  consultants  appointed  by  tlie 
agricultural  unions. 

There  are,  at  present,  several  technical  folk 
high  schools  in  Denmark.  These  folk  high 
schools  are  the  strongest  medium  of  social 
education  and  their  contribution  in  strength- 
ening democracy  and  In  bringing  general 
prosperity  and  happiness  In  Denmark  is  ex- 
emplary. ^ 


A  Year  of  Work  at  People's  College, 

Haldwani,  Naini    Tal 

intsoduction 

Notable  success  achieved  in  Scandinavian 
countries  through  the  medium  of  people's 
colleges  drew  the  attention  of  other  coun- 
tries facing  similar  problems  in  the  sphere  of 
adult  education.  Close  upon  the  initiation 
of  the  community  development  program  In 
India  followed  the  great  need  of  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  country.  Feelings  began  to 
be  voiced  from  all  quarters  that  the  success 
In  community  development  program  would 
be  possible  only  through  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  and,  apart  from 
economic  and  material  development,  the 
level  of  living  of  the  people  would  be 
raised  only  In  proportion  to  their  desire  for 
knowing  more  and  more  about  their  life  and 
living.  Soon  after  It  began  to  be  increasingly 
realized  that  the  6-year  plans  of  India 
should  be  the  people's  plans.  With  this  end 
In  view,  the  scheme  of  democratic  decen- 
tralization was  visualized.  This  further 
necessitated  the  need  for  educating  adult 
masses  and  representatives  of  pe<^le  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  understand  their  rights 
and  duties  in  a  growing  democracy.  Thus 
the  need  for  a  network  of  such  institutions 
became  inevitable.  The  task  was  a  big  chal- 
lenge and  People's  College.  Haldwani,  came 
into  being  as  an  answer  to  It. 

The  college  was  founded  on  February  18. 
1061  and  its  opening  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Ram  Das.  director.  Planning 
Research  and  Action  Institute,  Uttar  Pra- 
desh, Lucknow.  A  little  financial  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  Oovemment  of  Sweden  as  a 
token  of  Indo-Swedlsh  friendship  enabled  the 
college  to  get  going.  With  the  consent  of  the 
State  government  the  college  was  put  un- 
der the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Planning 
Research  and  Action  Institute.  It  has  a 
project  advisory  committee  whose  promi- 
nent members  are  Mr.  Bertll  Mathsson.  a 
representative  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in 
India,  and  Sri  N.  D.  Tewari.  who  actually  ini- 
tiated the  Idea  of  the  college  after  his  return 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  the  year 
1069-eO,  (Denmark-trained  H.  K.  Sharma  is 
the  principal  of  this  school.) 

OBJECTIVES     or    THE    COLLEGE 

The  objectives  of  the  People's  College. 
Haldwani.  are  as  under: 

1.  To  impart  social  education  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  block  development  committees, 
teachers  and  other  people  representing  vari- 
ous trades  and  vocations  who,  after  their  at- 
tendance at  the  college,  are  supposed  to 
spread  the  new  Ideas  and  skills  among  the 
masses  around  them  so  as  to  Improve  the 
level  of  country  life  continuously. 

2.  To  inspire  the  students  of  the  college 
for  healthy  community  living  and  to  unite 
them  together  for  common  national  pvu-- 
pose. 

3.  To  enlighten  the  students  of  the  college 
through  talks,  discussions,  through  living 
words  and  through  audiovisual  aids  and 
practical  work  t(x  improving  their  general 
knowledge  and  stlm\ilating  them  for  further 
development  of  their  latent  qualities, 

4.  To  grow  among  people  a  love  for  them- 
selves, for  their  neighbors  and  tor  spiritual 
values. 

6.  To  enable  people  to  realize  the  value 
of  education  throughout  life,  full-time  em- 
plojnnent  and  healthy  recreation. 

9.  To  lurepare  an  army  of  voluntary  leaders 
who  by  virtue  of  their  personal   examples. 


will  convey  to  the  masses  the  great  message 
of  cooperation,  aelf-sacrlflce,  diligence,  and 
honesty 

7.  To  work  out,  a  pattern  of  adult  educa- 
tion for  India  suiting  her  genius. 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  the  college  Is  to  give  the  ^alnees 
general  and  dvlo  training  in  which  special 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  such  Instructions 
as  will  awaken  Independent  thought  and  ac- 
tion and  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with 
their  locality,  district,  country  and  outside 
and  also  the  historical  development  and 
present  condltlona  and  ]n-oblems  of  th,elr 
land  along  with  its  human  and  material  re- 
sources. It  should  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  such  Instructions  In  practical  subjects 
as  may  further  pupil's  capacity  for  his  trade 
or  profession. 

training  courses 

People's  College  mainly  alms  at  experi- 
menting at  adult  education  and  also  at  wcvk- 
ing  out  a  siiitable  pattern  for  It,  hence  a 
good  many  training  camps  were  organized 
for  imparting  general  education  and  en- 
lightenment to  the  trainees.  The  main  base 
of  the  program  was  the  occupational  field  for 
persons  of  different  trades  drawn  in  batches 
from  different  vocations.  Although  much 
could  not  be  expected  In  the  sphere  of  occu- 
pational skill  and  efficiency,  yet  the  aim  was 
to  stimulate  desire  among  the  trainees  to 
Improve  their  professional  skills  and  knowl- 
edge and  be  desirous  to  better  their  best  in 
life. 

In  the  case  of  girls  and  boys  primary  im- 
portance had  to  be  given  In  the  shape  of 
phjrslcal  and  cultural  activities,  hobbles  and 
a  spirit  of  enterprise.  This  was  done  in  con- 
sultation with  the  girls  and  boys  themselves 
and  the  consultation  was  found  to  be 
essential. 

A  brief  description  of  the  training  courses 
is  given  below: 

1.  Training  of  the  Members  of  the  Block 
Development  Committees:  In  all  the  States 
of  India  democratic  decentralization  Is  to 
be  effected,  hence  the  training  of  Pradhans, 
Up-Pradhans,  Pramukhs  (village  council 
presidents,  vice  presidents,  and  block  presi- 
dents) and  other  volxmtary  workers  is  very 
much  needed  at  the  village  and  block  level. 
For  making  the  community  development 
program  a  people's  program.  It  Is  gen- 
uinely felt  that  more  powers,  of  course,  in 
suitable  measures  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  charged  with 
increasing  responsibilities.  Very  aptly,  this 
item  was  Included  in  the  program  of 
People's  College,  Haldwani,  with  the  con- 
cxirrence  of  the  State  government. 

stllabus  or  training 

In  all  training  courses,  participation  In 
the  following  program  was  essential: 

1.  Morning  prayers,  national  fiag  hoisting, 
and  get-fit  program. 

2.  Light  Shramdan  ( voluntary  labor )  work 
in  the  shape  of  community  service. 

3.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  alms  and 
objects  of  People's  College.  Haldwani,  In- 
dian Constitution,  basic  village  Institutions, 
democratic  decentralization.  5-year  plans, 
formulation  of  plans  at  different  levels, 
family  planning,  rights  and  duties  of  citizens, 
and  general  knowledge  relating  to  tenancy 
act,  taxation,  rules  of  economics,  rviles  of 
the  road,  railways  and  post  office,  national 
flag,  national  anthem,  national  festivals,  and 
everyday  affairs.  Each  lesson  was  prefaced 
by  a  song,  having  a  bearing  on  the  topic 
for  discussion.  Besides  the  above,  talks  were 
held  on  the  role  of  Gram  Panchayats  (vil- 
lage coimcils)  and  their  welfare  and  produc- 
tion samities.  Agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, cooperatives,  and  cottage  indus- 
tries were  discussed  in  detail.  Specific  prob- 
lems received  from  the  trainees  were  dls- 
ciiased  and  solution  suggested  keeping  in 
view  the  local  conditions.  Talks  and  discus- 
sions were  supplemented  by  laying  out  dem- 


onstrations and  by  resorting  to  audiovisual 
aids. 

2.  Barbers'  training  camp:  This  was  a  4- 
day  camp  and  was  held  from  May  13,  1961 
to  May  16,  1961.  In  all  64  barbers  received 
training.  Sri  S.  R.  Oauj*.  the  famous  hair 
stylist  of  New  Delhi  was  specially  Invited 
to  guide  the  trainees  in  improving  the  art 
of  halrdreeslng.  Apart  from  being  a  good 
hair  stylist,  Sri  Oaur  was  highly  skilled  in 
presenting  his  viewpoint  and  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of 
barbers'  training  camp  was  mainly  due  to 
him.  He  chiefiy  dwelt  on  the  functions 
of  barbers  in  society,  their  level  of  living  and 
lack  of  education  and  vocational  training 
to  the  members  of  barbers'  profession.  He 
specifically  stressed  on  the  barbers  for  :i 
decent  layout  of  their  salons,  proper  decora- 
tion, cletuiliness.  use  of  disinfectants  and 
organization  for  the  trainees. 

Besides  the  above,  talks  on  general  knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment  were  given  to  the 
trainees.  There  was  a  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  trainees  and  this  continued  even 
after  the  camp  was  over.  As  a  result  of  thc- 
sustalned  interest  the  trained  barbers  de- 
cided to  form  a  consumers'  cooperative. 
Shares  have  been  collected,  applications  sub- 
mitted and  the  registration  of  the  society  Is 
underway.  The  barbers  often  come  to  the 
college,  hold  their  own  meetings  and  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  the  college  staff. 
This  Is  Just  a  beginning  although  it  Is  first 
of  Its  kind  in  the  country  for  Improving  the 
lot  of  persons  In  this  trade.  One  of  their 
Important  demands  at  present  resting  with 
the  state  government  Is  the  setting  up  of  a 
training  center  for  the  barbers.  The  de- 
mand is  very  reasonable.  Barbers  have  to 
deal  with  the  skin  and.  bones  of  human 
beings  and  any  investment  incurred  for  edu- 
cating this  group  stands  fully  Justified. 

3.  Washermen's  camp:  Barbers'  training 
camp  had  Its  own  radiation  Insofar  as  it 
touched  men  of  other  trades.  Washerman 
were  the  first  to  react  to  It.  They  assembled 
and  demanded  a  training  camp  for  them. 
Consequently  a  5-day  camp  was  organized 
from  March  1.  1962,  to  March  5,  1962.  In  all, 
74  washermen  attended  the  camp.  Sri  Jha- 
man  Lfil.  a  leader  of  the  community  and  an 
expert  In  the  profession,  was  specially  invited 
to  help  in  running  the  camp.  Demonstra- 
tions of  scientific  washing  were  held  and 
those  advanced  in  the  profession  consider- 
ably contributed  to  demonstrate  the  art  of 
washing  successfully.  Besides  practical 
training,  lectures  were  given  for  general  en- 
lightenment. It  was  emphatically  stressed 
on  the  trainees  that  their  services  to  society 
were  very  valuable  and  by  improving  their 
trade,  they  could  become  very  valuable  as- 
sets. An  interesting  feature  of  the  discus- 
sion came  to  interpret  a  few  age-long  sayings 
that  used  to  decry  washermen's  profession. 

After  the  camp  was  over  a  washermen's 
association  (Rajak-Sabha,  Haldwani),  was 
formed.  The  association  consists  of  11  mem- 
bers and  Is  charged  with  the  followup  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Youth  training  camp:  A  youth  club 
known  as  People's  College  Youth  Club  was 
formed  In  the  college  premises  In  April  1961. 
The  members  of  this  club  are  mostly  urban 
youth.  The  youth  club  is  essentially  pat- 
terned on  the  PRAI  niral  youth  organiza- 
tion. So  far  ph3r8ical,  cultural,  and  recre- 
ational activities  have  been  Included.  Side 
by  side,  there  Is  provision  for  group  discus- 
sions also  in  which  members  of  the  group 
freely  participate  and  add  to  their  general 
knowledge.  .  It  is  hoped  after  some  time 
suitable  economic  projects  also  will  be  made 
available. 

The  youth  club  at  People's  Ctrilege.  Hald- 
wani, has  a  strength  of  60  members.  One  of 
the  major  needs  of  the  members  was  the 
provision  for  a  healthy  recreation.  All  the 
club  members  desired  It  and  pressed  for  it. 
Musical  gymnastics  patterned  on  Danish  sys- 
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The  Cooperation  Division  of  the  Planning 
Commission.  India,  felt  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  Lok  Karya  Kshetras  and  conse- 
quently decided  to  run  Lok  Karya  Kshetras 
under  the  guidance  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  State  of  Uttar  Pradesh  in  the 
first  Instance  was  allotted  Ave  Kshetras  with 
one  Sahyogl  and  five  Up-8ahayogU  and 
some  working  expenses  sanctioned  for  each. 

The  initial  training  of  the  Sanchalaks, 
Sahayogls  and  Di)-Sahayogls  (directors,  help- 
ers and  assistant  helpers)  was  found  to  be 
very  essential  even  though  they  were  re- 
cruited on  the  basis  of  good  record  of  social 
work  and  experience.  The  task  of  train- 
ing was  assigned  to  the  People's  College. 
Haldwanl  and  a  IS-day  camp  from  Novem- 
ber 13,  1961  to  November  27,  1961.  was  or- 
ganized. The  Sanchalaks,  however.  Joined 
the  camp  only  for  3  days  and  had  a  short 
orlentaUon.  Key  point  lessons  were  pre- 
pared covering  the  entire  curriculum  and 
copies  of  the  lessons  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trainers  and  the  trainees.  This 
was.  Indeed,  a  very  successful  camp  insofar 
as  the  trainees,  for  the  first  time,  formed  a 
clear  picture  of  what  they  were  going  to  do 
In  their  areas.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
training  program,  the  trainees  prepared 
an  annxial  plan  of  work  for  their  Kshetras. 

On  the  basis  of  the  good  work  put  In  dur- 
ing the  said  camp,  the  state  government 
has  allotted  one  Lok  Karya  Kshetra  with 
all  Its  resources  to  the  People's  College. 

WOBKSHOP 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  bias  to  the 
training  program  for  different  types  of 
trainees,  it  was  found  advisable  to  set  up 
a  few  workshops  in  the  college  premises 
where  the  trainees  will  learn  and  acquire 
skill  In  the  manufacture  of  articles.  To 
fulfill  this  aim,  a  scheme  of  Jan  Udyog  for 
manufacturing  the  PHAI.-type  latrines 
was  started.  The  project  was  started  with 
an  Initial  amount  of  Rsl.OOO  and  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  it  yielded  a  profit 
of  R82,093.  In  addition  to  the  monetary 
gain  It  offered  an  opportunity  to  all  the 
trainees,  especially  the  members  of  the  block 
development  committees,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  working,  installation,  auid 
utility  of  the  latrines.  It  U  Intended  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  workshops  for  a  full  and 
richer  program  of  training. 

OBSZXVATIONS 

1.  The  college  with  its  new  ideas  and  novel 
approach  has  had  all  sorts  of  reaction  from 
the  people.  Even  fairly  educated  people 
have  been  putting  queer  questions  about  Its 
working.  Hence  It  Is  no  wonder  if  this  in- 
stitution In  its  initial  stages  was  looked  at 
from  strange  angles  of  vision.  During  its 
short  existence  for  a  year  it  has  been  able  to 
dispel  all  sorts  of  dubious  feelings  and  inter- 
pretations, and  at  least  those  who  have 
stayed  in  the  college  for  some  time  are  fully 
convinced  of  what  the  coUege  stands  for.  A 
few  opinions  will  amply  prove  the  above  ob- 
servations. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India. 
People's  College,  Haldwanl.  has  thought  of 
barbers'  training  program.  It  would  be  really 
a  great  day  If  men  from  different  trades  will 
receive  training  and  education  for  Improving 
themselves  and  their  vocations." — S.  R.  Gaur 
hair  stylist.  New  Delhi. 

"Adarsh  Jan  Vldyapeeth.  Haldwanl  (Hindi 
name  of  People^s  CoUege,  Haldwanl),  has 
been  making  a  correct  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  adult  education  in  the  country." — 
Bachl  Singh,  Pradhan,  Village  Sunkhla  (dis- 
trict Nalnl  Tal). 

"People's  CoUege,  Haldwanl,  Is  the  real 
answer  to  the  most  of  the  problems  of  youth 
today." — Shamlm,  Ahmad  and  Navln  Chan- 
dra Tewari,  Youth  Club.  Haldwanl. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  A  year's  work  at  the  People's  College, 
Haldwanl.  provides  us  with  a  workable  pat- 
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tern  of  fundamental  adult  education  to  be- 
gin with.    For  us.  in  India,  adult  education 
does  not  only  mean  adult  literacy  but  also 
enthusing    the   nonllterate    or   eemillterate 
adults  to  aelf-enllghtexmient  for  ehoulderlnB 
the  responslbUlties  of  citizenship  imder  a 
democratic    constitution.     The   iMitctlce    of 
delivering  lectures,  however  wisely  this  may 
be  done,  does  not  sometimes  appeal  to  the 
average  adult.    Here  we  can  work  upon  the 
motto     of     the     Scandinavian     folk     high 
schools— "Enlightenment    through    enllven- 
ment  "    The  advdt  masses  consist  of  differ- 
ent occupational  or  vocatiooal  groups,  fol- 
lowing generaUy  the  same  vocation  or  occu- 
patl<»i.      Each    occupational    or    vocational 
group  consists  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
adults  with  varying  degrees  of  occupaUonal 
efficiency  from  region  to  region,  dty  to  city 
city  to  town,  town  to  vUlage,  and  even  from 
village  to  village.     In  our  people's  ccdleges 
we  can  have  short-term  classes  for  each  voca- 
tional or  occupaUiHua  group  coming  from  a 
certain  area  or  city,  wherein  enlightened  ex- 
perts drawn  from  their  own  occupation  can 
hold  seminars  dealing  with  various  problems 
confronting  their  occupaUon.    Also  lecturers 
and  audio- visual  aids  could  tell  them  of  mod- 
em trends  of  development  in  their  occupa- 
tional sphere  within  the  country  and  the 
world    over.     In   between   such   discussions 
could  be  intersperseft  carefully  prepared  or 
tape-recorded  songs  or  lectures  on  civics  ele- 
mentary economics,  Indian  history  and  con- 
stitution.   Commimlty  or  occupational  folk- 
songs  could    also   be   sung   and    developed. 
Training  Imparted  to  barbers  and   washer- 
men, among  others  by  the  most  successful 
among  the   barbers  and  washermen  of  the 
country:  I.e.,  Sri  S.  R.  Gaur,  hair  stylist.  New 
Delhi,  and  Sri  Jhanumanlal,  laundryowner 
Delhi,  at  the  Pec^e's  College.  Haldwanl,  con- 
firms our  belief  that  such  a  large-scale  adult 
training  program,  with  a  careful  follow-up 
would  go  a  long  way  to  lay  the  proper  foun- 
dations for  fundamental  adult  education  In 
the  country.    Within  3  to  5  years,  all  occupa- 
tional groups  within  a  city  or  district  could 
be  galvanized  through  simultaneous  and  con- 
current   courses,    and    the   Peoples    CoUege 
would  be  a  web  of  sodal  educational  activi- 
ties  to   which   all   the   occupational   groups 
would  flock  for  enlightenment.    Even  farmers 
from  various  sectors  of  agrlcultiu-al  produc- 
tion; e.g.,  cane  growers,  potato  growers,  to- 
mato growers,  vegetable  growers,  milk  pro- 
ducers,  etc.,   could   come  for   training  and 
benefit  a  lot. 

5.  All  sorts  of  physical  exercises  are  at 
present  being  practised  by  the  youth  and 
adult  alike  in  the  country.  In  very  few  cases 
the  performance  is  motivated  by  a  genuine 
desire  from  within.  Those  vested  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  youth  have  to  face  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties In  bringing  youth  together  for  per- 
forming those  exerctses.  People's  CoUege, 
Haldwanl,  made  an  experiment  by  introduc- 
ing musical  gymnastics  among  the  members 
of  the  Haldwanl  Youth  Club.  The  system 
of  these  musical  exercises  was  first  evolved 
In  Denmark,  and  Nells  Bukh,  principal  of  the 
Polk  High  School,  Ollerup,  was  Ite  greatest 
exponent. 

The  exercises  are  educationally  sound,  be- 
ing based  on  the  principles  of  anatomy  sjid 
physiology.  According  to  Neils  Bukh  these 
exercises  develop  among  youth  the  brain  of 
Shakespeare,  the  agility  of  a  monkey  and 
the  strength  of  a  bull.  A  year's  performance 
of  People's  College,  Haldwanl,  enables  us  to 
Infer  that  the  musical  gymnastics  are  highly 
attractive  to  the  youth  and  apart  from  their 
fitness  and  recreational  values,  these  have 
a  rare  virtue  of  forging  emotional  integra- 
tion among  the  participants. 

These  exercises  have  great  potential  and 
should  be  extended  among  youth  of  other 
areas  also  In  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuroxNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  the  great,  sky-piercing  redwood 
trees  in  the  world  are  located  in  my  dis- 
trict on  the  north  coast  of  California. 
Their  ageless  grandeur  absolutely  must 
be  preserved. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  general- 
ities of  the  situation.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  generalities,  many  more  factors 
become  involved  when  attention  is  fo- 
cused to  the  specifics. 

Mr.  Jack  Craemer,  the  editor  of  the 
San  Rafael  Independent-Journal,  has 
succinctly  pointed  out  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation.  I  commend  his 
Que  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

GovxKNOR  Brown's  Pledge  on  Redwoods  Not 

Realistic 

(By  Jack  Craemer) 

Governor  Brown's  pious  pledge  that  "not 
a  single  redwood  (tree)  will  be  destroyed  to 
build  a  freeway"  sounds  great. 

It  i^peals  to  those  who,  not  familiar  with 
the  facts,  think  that  because  the  Governor 
says  it,  it  will  be  observed. 

It  sounds  great  to  those  whose  mental  pic- 
ture of  redwood  trees  is  limited  to  the 
rather  rare  giant  trees  whose  age  is  counted 
in  mlUenlums  (ignoring  the  abundance  of 
scrawny  second-rate  redwoods  that  make  up 
much  of  the  vast  north  coastal  areas  of  red- 
wood forest) . 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  most  red- 
wood trees  in  our  nwth  coastal  stands  are 
not  In  public  ownership.  Most  miles  of  Red- 
wood Highway,  even  in  the  redwood  forest 
areas,  are  routed  through  private  lands,  most- 
ly owned  by  lumbering  concerns  over  which 
the  State  exercises  no  powers  of  prohibition 
on  cutting. 

This  means  that  the  loggers  could  strip  an 
area  through  which  a  freeway  is  destined  to 
pass.  When  the  State  ultimately  buys  the 
land  for  freeway  development.  Governor 
Brown's  declaration  can  be  observed.  There 
will  be  no  redwoods  left  which  would  have  to 
be  cut  down  to  build  the  freeway.  It  would 
pass  through  kind  of  a  devastated  area. 

A  more  realistic  approach  would  be  to  ac- 
quire so-called  scenic  corridors  along  freeway 
routes.  BO  that  they  pass  through  preserved 
remnants  of  forests,  instead  of  barren, 
logged -off  wastelands. 

There  have  been  Instances  of  redwood 
grove  rejection  by  the  Save-the-Redwood 
League  and  the  Stote  division  of  beaches  and 
parks.  That  is,  although  the  trees  appeared 
beautiful,  they  were  beUeved  unsound  and 
not  likely  to  endure.  Although  they  were 
in  jeopardy  of  being  logged  off  (alongside 
the  Redwood  Highway  where  the  after- 
appearance  would  be  the  most  distasteful), 
both  the  league  and  the  State  were  cold  to 
suggestions  that  they  be  acquired  for  preser- 
vation as  State  park  land. 

Would  Governor  Brown  apply  his  "not  a 
single  redwood"  edict  to  freeway  construc- 
tion through  rejected  groves? 

It  would  be  better,  obviously,  to  preserve 
a  scenic  corridor  even  through  rejected  red- 
wood trees  along  a  freeway  In  such  an  area, 
than  to  surrender  the  trees  to  loggers. 

A  pattern  for  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  Redwood  Highway  has  already  been  es- 


tablished and  deserves  to  be  followed:  free- 
ways bypass  the  heart  of  the  groves  of  mU- 
lennial  giants.  leaving  the  old  Redwood  High- 
way OS  a  scenic  "Avenue  of  the  Giants." 

Even  through  areas  of  second-rate  stands, 
the  freeway  shoiild  get  there  first  (before  the 
loggers  devastate  the  area)  and  a  scenic  cor- 
ridor of  the  smaller.  less-Impressive  redwoods 
can  be  preserved  to  beautify  the  freeway 
route,  too.  This,  obviously,  would  Involve 
taking  out  some  trees  to  make  way  for  the 
road. 

San  Francisco  Senator  McAteer's  resolution 
on  redwoods  Is  more  realistic  than  the  Gov- 
ernor's comments. 

The  senator's  resolution  asks  the  State 
department  of  parks  and  recreation.  In  effect, 
to  get  off  the  dime  with  their  planning  for 
north  coast  redwood  perks. 

Only  those  redwood  trees  in  public  owner- 
ship can  be  i»-eserved.  The  State  park  au- 
thorities need  to  complete  their  studies  on 
which  areas  deserve  to  be  saved  for  posterity. 

It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  save 
every  single  tree.  Present-day,  tree-farm 
forest  practices,  under  State  and  Federal  su- 
pervision, provide  for  the  reproduction  of 
areas  not  preserved  In  public  ownership. 
This  procedure  is  both  necessary  and  desira- 
ble for  those  areas  not  suited  for  State  park 
acqxiisition,  development,  and  use. 

These  areas  ought  to  be  designated,  so  free- 
way development  can  move  ahead  without 
plowing  through  privately  owned  areas 
(where  the  Governor's  edict  cannot  be  en- 
forced) but  which  should,  nevertheless,  in 
the  future  be  preserved  as  public  parks. 

Senator  McAteer's  resolution  deserves  sup- 
port so  that  hl^way  improvement  can  move 
ahead  in  an  orderly  fashion — with  guidelines 
based  on  reason  Instead  of  emotion. 


Qvil  Riciits  Acts,  1866  aad  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PsmtsTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  98 
years  ago  today,  on  April  9, 1866.  the  39th 
Congress  enacted  the  first  major  civil 
rights  act  for  the  protection  of  Negro 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  act. 
which  is  reproduced  below,  emphatically 
declared  Negroes  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  principle  of  jus 
soli  and  specified  that  they  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  personal  and  property  rights 
and  suffer  the  same  punishments,  pains, 
and  penalties  as  were  applicable  to  white 
citizens.  Neither  prior  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  just  pun- 
ishment for  a  proper  criminal  convic- 
tion, would  serve  to  bring  about  impcdr- 
mMxt  of  those  rights  and  obligations. 

Exactly  98  years  from  that  date,  the 
88th  Congress  is  engaged  in  efforts  to 
secure  and  protect  some  of  the  very  same 
rights  covered  In  the  act  of  April  9, 1866. 
This  Chamber  has  discharged  its  duty 
with  unparalleled  detwroination  and 
COTivlction,  as  far  as  HR.  7152  is  con- 
cerned. It  remains  for  our  sister  Cham- 
ber to  do  likewise,  as  I  am  confident  it 
will,  in  spite  of  unjustified  opposition. 

By  comparison  with  the  act  of  1866, 
the  present  legislation  is  mild.  Absent 
are  the  criminal  sanctions.  Gone  are 
the  provisions  for  on-the-spot  judicial 
attendance  for  arrest  and  trial.    For- 


gotten are  the  provisions  referring  to 
slavery  and  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Omitted  is  the  specific  grant  of 
executive  power  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  to  prevent  violations.  The 
present  legislation  is  written  in  the  con- 
text of  1964,  not  1866.  And.  there  is  no 
anticipation  of  a  presidential  veto  or  the 
necessity  of  overriding  executive  disap- 
proval. The  age  is  different  and  so,  too, 
the  act. 

Yet,  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of 
Negro  citizens  cries  out  as  it  did  in  1866 
for  immediate  corrective  measures  by 
Federal  legislation.  The  message  of 
those  times  went  unheeded  in  the  long 
view,  even  though  the  Supreme  Court, 
three  times  by  1869,  refused  to  declare 
unconstitutional  this  and  other  aspects 
of  the  Congress'  reconstruction  plan. 

The  task  remains  to  be  done,  perhaps 
because  it  has  been  left  to  mere  men 
who  do  not  always  live  up  to  their  com- 
mitanents  to  the  Constitution  in  the  most 
positive  fashion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
text  of  the  act  of  1866  should  serve  to 
remind  one  and  all  that  the  fight  for 
equality  will  not  subside  until  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  the  same  (vportunities  under 
the  law  of  the  Constitution. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  act  of  1866  in 
my  remarks,  as  follows  : 
Chap.  XXXT. — An  Act  To  Pbotect  All  Per- 
sons IN  THE  Unttkd  States  in  Their  Civil 
Rights,  and  Pctknish  the  Means  of  Theis 

ViNDICAlTON 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  per- 
sons bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  such  cltlzMis,  of 
every  race  and  color,  without  regard  to  tmy 
previous  condition  pf  slavery  mt  Involxmtary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shaU  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, Shan  have  the  same  right,  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties, 
and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  ptirchase.  lease, 
sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  to  fuU  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws 
and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens, 
and  shaU  be  subject  to  like  pxmishment, 
pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom, to  the  contrary  notvrtthstandlng. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  If  further  enacted,  That 
any  person  who,  under  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom! 
shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any 
inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the 
deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or  protected 
by  this  act,  or  to  different  pimishment,  pains, 
or  penalties  on  account  of  such  person  having 
at  any  time  been  held  in  a  condition  of  ^av- 
ery  or  involxmtary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  didy  convicted,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  white  persons,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  punished  l>y  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sxc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  within 
their  respective  districts,  shall  have,  exclu- 
sively of  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
also,  concurrently  with  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  ctf  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  affecting  persons  who  are  denied 
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In  the  courts  or  Judicial 
State  or  locaUty  where  they 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by 
of  this  act;  and  If  any  suit 
oItU  or  criminal,  has  been 
commenced     In     any     State 
any   such    person,    for    any 
or    against    any    offlcer, 
at     other     person,     for 
Imprisonment,     treepasses. 
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any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal   refuse   to 
receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when 
tendered,  or  to  use  all  proper  means  dili- 
gently to  execute  the  same,  be  shall,  on  cotx- 
vlctlon  thereof,  be  lined  In  the  sum  of  one 
thoiisands  dollars,  to  the  use  of  the  person 
upon  wh(»m  the  accused  Is  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  offence.     And  the  better  to 
enable   the   said   conunlssloners   to  execute 
their  duties  faithfully  and  efflciently.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Ck>nstltutlon  of  the  United 
Stotes  and  the  requirements  of  this  act,  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  with- 
in their  counties  reepectively,  to  appoint,  in 
writing,  under  their  bands,  any  one  or  more 
suitable  persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  exe- 
cute all  such  warrante  and  other  process  as 
may  be  Issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  per- 
formance of  their  respective  duties;  and  the 
persons  so  appointed  to  execute  any  warrant 
process  as  aforesaid  shall  have  authority  to 
Biunmon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders 
or  posse  comltatus  of  the  proper  county,  or 
such  pcH^on  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  millUa,  as  may 
pe  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duty 
with  which  they  are  charged,  and  to  insure 
a  faithful  observance  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  slavery,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provision  of  this  act;   and 
said  warrante  shall  run  and  be  executed  by 
said  officers  anywhere  in  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory within  which  they  are  issued. 

Sxc.  6.  And  be  it  /vxther  enacted.  That  any 
person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  ob- 
struct, hinder,  or  prevent  any  offlcer.  or  other 
person   charged  with  the   execution  of  any 
warrant  ot  process  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  or  any  person  or  persons 
lawfully  assisting  him  or  them,  from  arrest- 
ing any  pwrson  for  whose  apprehension  such 
warrant  or  process  may  have  been  Issued,  or 
shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  person 
from  the  custody  of  the  cAoer.  other  person 
OT    persons,   ot    those   lawfully   assisting   as 
aforesaid,  when  so  arrested  pius\iant  to  the 
authority  herein  given  and  declared,  or  shall 
aid.  abet,  ot  assist  any  person  so  arrested  as 
afOTSsald,   dlrecUy  ot   IndirecUy.   to   escape 
from  the  custody  of  the  cfflcer  or  other  person 
legally  authorized  as  aforesaid,  ot  shaU  har- 
bor or  conceal  any  person  for  whose  arrest  a 
warrant  or  process  shall  have  been  issued  as 
aforesaid,  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery  and 
arrest  after  notice  ot  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  a  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  such  person,  shall.  fOT  either  of 
said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  One  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and 
conviction  before  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  fOT  the  district  In  which  said 
offence  may  have  been  committed,  ot  before 
the  proper  court  of  criminal  Jurisdiction,  if 
•committed  within  any  one  of  the  organized 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  district  attorneys,  the  marshals,  their 
deputies,  and  the  clerks  of  the  said  district  "" 
and  territorial  ooiu-ta  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to 
them  for  similar  services  in  other  cases; 
and  In  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are 
before  a  commissioner,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  fee  (rf  ten  dollars  in  full  for  his  services 
In  each  case,  inclusive  of  all  services  incident 
to  such  arrest  and  examination.  The  per- 
son or  i>ersons  authorized  to  execute  the 
process  to  be  issued  by  such  commissioners 
for  the  arrest  of  offenders  against  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  act  shall  be  enUtled  to  a  fee 
of  Ave  dollars  for  each  person  he  or  they 
may  arrest  and  take  before  any  such  com- 
missioner as  aforesaid,  with  such  other  fees 
as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  com- 
missioner fOT  such  other  additional  services 
as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or 
thmi,  such  as  attending  at  the  examination, 
keeping  the  prisoner  In  custody,  and  provid- 
ing him  vrlth  food  and  lodging  during  his 
detention,  and  until  the  final  determination 


of  such  commissioner,  and  in  general  for  per- 
forming siich  other  duUes  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  the  premises;  such  fees  to  be  made 
up  in  conformity  with  the  fees  usually 
charged  by  the  officers  of  the  courte  of  Jus- 
tice within  the  proper  district  or  covmty,  as 
near  as  may  be  practicable,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Ti-easury  of  the  United  States  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Judge  of  the  district  withlu 
which  the  arrest  is  made,  and  to  be  re- 
coverable from  the  defendant  as  part  of 
the  Judgment  in  case  of  conviction. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That 
whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  offencee 
have  been  ot  are  likely  to  be  committed 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  any 
Judicial  district,  it  shall  be  lawfxil  fOT  him. 
In  his  discretion,  to  direct  the  Judge,  mar- 
shal, and  district  attorney  of  such  district 
to  attend  at  such  place  within  the  district, 
and  fOT  such  time  as  he  may  designate,  for 
th«  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  and 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of 
thU  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
Judge  or  other  offlcer.  when  any  such  req- 
uisition shall  be  received  by  him,  to  attend 
at  the  place  and  for  the  time  therein  desig- 
nated. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  fOT  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ot  such  person  as  be  may 
empower  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such 
part  of  ths  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  ot  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  violation  and  en- 
force the  due  execution  of  this  act. 

Sxc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
upon  all  questions  of  law  arising  In  any 
cause  under  the  provisions  of  this  set  a  final 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

ScHxrrLxs  Coltax. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentatives. 
La  Fatxttx  S.  Postxb. 
President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 


The  Handicapped  aid  tbe  Gifted  Child 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   BHODK   TMT.ftifB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  address  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  on  April  2, 1964 : 

ASDazSS    BT    CONOBXSSMAK    JOHN    K.    POGASrV, 

-     Rrodk   IsLAm>,   BxroBX  trx   CouNcn.   vos 

BCCXFTIONAL  CBILOKXN,  CHICAGO,  IlX.,  AFKO. 

2,  IDM 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  before 
you  who  are  dedicated  to  work  among  the 
handicapped  and  the  gifted.  The  Nation 
owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  devoting 
your  intelligence,  energy,  time,  and  drive  to 
serving  our  children  who  have  dlfflculty  mak- 
ing adjustmente  In  their  homes  and  In 
their  schools.  The  test  of  owe  democracy 
Is  not  how  many  cars  we  have,  or  how  many 
refrigerators  we  sell,  but  the  reach  and  range 
of  the  opportimlties  we  extend  to  all  young 
Americans.  In  this  test  of  democracy  you 
truly  and  admirably  serve. 

In  our  country  we  haVe  learned  that  the 
vitality  of  our  Industry  and  our  Oovemment, 
of  our  domestic  and  our  foreign  affairs,  al- 
ways finds  ite  taproote  In  the  education  of 
our  citlaens.  We  have  seen  at  home  and 
abroad  that  nations  of  high  Uteraoy  gen- 
erally obtain  their  social  and  economic  goals 
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by  reasoned  evolution,  while  in  lands  where 
revolution  is  needed  for  change  the  people 
very  often  are  poorly  educated. 

Our  present  and  future  strength  clearly 
reste  on  the  education  of  all,  the  beet  edu- 
cation our  society  can  provld^^-to  the  slow- 
learning  child  as  well  as  the  ifast-leamlng 
child,  to  the  hearing  chUd  and  the  deaf,  to 
tha  seeing  child  and  the  blind,  to  the  emo- 
tionally stable  child  and  the  emotionally 
unstable,  to  the  child  who  can  easily  com- 
municate and  the  child  who  has  not  de- 
veloped the  skills  of  communication. 

Failure  In  our  country  today  to  educate 
all  our  children  to  their  full  capacity  Is  a 
guarantee  of  troubl#  tomorrow.  In  WOTld 
War  n  we  saw  Indelible  proof  of  the  havoc 
created  by  neglect  of  adequate  universal  edu- 
cation. SeelQ^ng  healthy,  educated  men  for 
the  fortress^of  freedom,  we  found  vast  num- 
bers who  were  educationally  retarded.  Tha 
military  was  then  forced  to  establish  emer- 
gency schools  In  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try. More  than  380,000  soldiers  admitted  Into 
the  Army  were  functionally  Illiterate  and 
had  to  be  taught  to  read. 

Today  the  same  pattern  prevails  Among 
those  rejected  by  Selective  Service.  Today 
the  physically,  mentally,  and  educationally 
handicapped.  Including  the  school  dropoute. 
are  found  In  formidable  numbers  among  the 
iinemi^oyed  and  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls.  This  is  the  unhappy  harvest  of  our 
neglect. 

I  have  long  recognized  and,  happily,  many 
of  my  fellow  Congressmen,  recognize  that 
the  health  and  educational  strength  of  our 
citizens  form  the  keystone  In  ths  arch  of 
our  progress  and  our  greatness.  We  may 
spend  billions  on  reaching  the  moon  and 
succeed,  but  can  be  J\istlfy  our  fall\ire  to 
reach  mUUons  of  our  handlcaiH>ed  chUdren 
here  on  earth?  I  say  it  Is  high  time  to  re- 
place neglect  with  the  significant  advance  In 
the  education  of  our  handicapped  and  gifted 
chUdren. 

Education  Ip  this  country  has  been,  and 
rightly  so,  the  role  of  the  local  commimlty. 
But  local  districts  often  lack  the  means  of 
providing  adequate  education  for  all  the 
children  of  the  community.  As  a  result. 
State  govemmente  support  local  schools  par- 
tially OT  In  large  measure.  When  local  and 
State  govemmente  are  unable  to  educate 
some  segment  of  the  population,  the  Federal 
Government  may  temporarily  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

Among  our  handicapped  and  gifted  chil- 
dren, educational  iirogress  has  been  slow. 
The  cost  of  educating  a  handicapped  child, 
I  am  told.  Is  from  two  to  fovir  times  as  great 
as  the  cost  of  educating  the  average  child. 
When  States  began  to  subsidize  local  school 
systems  for  the  organization  of  classes  for 
handicapped  children,  they  found  that  they 
were  short  of  classrooms,  short  of  profes- 
sional speclallste,  short  of  teachers  to  in- 
struct thess  classes. 

The  Ofllce  of  Education  estimates  that  to- 
day we  have  approximately  60,000  to  60,000 
special  teachers  fOT  handicapped  children  In 
the  United  States,  but  that  we  need  200,000 
such  teachers  If  we  are  to  give  adequate 
educational  opportunity  to  all  handicapped 
children.  The  reporte  we  receive  In  Ccm- 
gress  consistently  teU  us  that  classes  are 
being  organized  faster  than  colleges  are 
training  specialized  teachers  to  man  them. 

We  In  Congress  have  recognized  that  this 
Is  an  emergency  situation  requiring  Federal 
assistance,  that  progress  Is  slow  and  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  But  we  have 
made  some  promising  beginnings. 

Federal  aid  to  handicapped  children  Is  not 
new.  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  fc»- 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  many  years. 
In  1946,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
were  organized  to  conduct  research  and  to 
train  research  workers  In  health  and  men- 
tal health,  with  special  nnphasls  on  the 
handicapped.     The    health   of   the    handi- 


capped has  received  substantial  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Now  I  will  admit  that  It  has  been  tradi- 
tionally easter  to  pass  legislation  fOT  health 
than  tor  education.  One  reason,  of  course, 
Is  that  education  Is  considered  a  State  and 
local  function,  and  attempte  to  Improve 
edueatton  thraugh  Federal  assistance  often 
meet  with  resistance.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, this  resistance  has  been  slowly  giving 
way. 

Probably  most  of  you  know  of  the  cooper- 
ative research  program  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  a  long-range  and  most  hopeful 
effort.  In  1967,  tl  million  was  i^prc^rlated 
fOT  this  educational  program.  Initially,  two- 
thirds  ot  that  appropriation  was  earmarked 
for  work  In  mental  retardation.  Since  then 
approxlmatoly  $8  million  has  been  awarded 
for  projecto  to  Improve  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  tbe  physically  handicap- 
ped, and  the  gifted. 

m  1969,  a  training  program  directed  to- 
ward mental  retardation  was  created 
through  Public  Law  86-926,  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1  million  a  year  to  train 
teachers  of  these  handicapped  youth.  The 
UJB.  Ofllce  of  Education  reporte  that  by  the 
end  of  1964,  836  fellowships  will  have  been 
granted  to  600  lndlvld\ials  undo-  this  law. 
In  1961,  another  Federal  program  for  edu- 
cating the  handlc^ped  was  launched.  This 
was  provided  for  my  Public  Law  87-276 
which  appropriated  $1V^  million  to  train 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  At  that  time,  we 
In  Congress  were  Informed  that  the  shra^ 
age  of  teachers  ot  the  deaf  was  severe 
and  Increasing  at  an  alamlng  rate,  and 
that  Federal  Intervention  to  increase  their 
ranks  was  a  neoesslty.  In  the  2-year 
pwlod  from  1962  to  1964.  942  scholarships 
wwe  awarded  to  studmto  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  of  the  deaf. 

The  cooperative  research  program  and  the 
teacher-training  programs  fOT  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  deaf  were  a  modest  but 
important  beginning.  Much  effort  was  ex- 
pended by  associations,  citizens  groups,  and 
Congressmen  to  enact  these  laws.  The 
dynamic  Impetus  for  further  advances  came 
through  the  efforta  of  President  Kennedy. 
In  his  messages  on  health  and  education, 
he  led  the  way  to  greater  undertakings. 

Congress  responded  dramatically  to  this 
leadership  last  year  with  the  most  significant 
educational  legislation  In  the  whole  history 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  now  nearly  100 
years  old,  and  with  landmark  measures  to 
aid  the  handicapped. 

Among  tbe  major  legislation  passed  in 
1963  pertaining  specifically  to  the  handl- 
oi4>ped  are  Public  Law  88-156,  entitled 
"Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Planning  Amendmente  of  1963," 
and  PubUc  Law  88-164,  entlUed  "Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963." 

"nie  first  of  these  measiu'es,  maternal  and 
child  health,  was  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  October  24,  1963.  It  was  formulated 
to  prevent  and  combat  mental  retardation 
in  these  specific  ways: 

It  provides  funds  to  assist  the  States  in 
planning  comprehensive  State  and  commu- 
nity action  programs  for  tbe  mentally 
retarded. 

It  provides  project  grants  for  maternal  and 
Infant  care. 

It   Increases   maternal    and   child   health 
services. 
It  Increases  services  for  crippled  chUdren. 
It  provides  granto  for  research  to  Improve 
nuitemal  and  child  health  services. 

The  second  law,  entitled  "Mental  Retarda- 
tion Faculties  and  Commtinlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963," 
was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1963.  It  appropriates  approximately 
9329  mlUlon  over  a  5 -year  period  for  these 
purposes: 


It  provides  for  the  construction  of  research 
centers  and  facilities  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation. 

It  provides  for  oOTUtructlon  and  estab* 
Ushment  of  cooununlty  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

It  provides  for  training  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children. 

It  provides  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion In  the  education  of  handicapped  chU- 
dren. 

In  the  training  of  teachers,  the  law  Is 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  pre- 
vious legislation.  It  provides  for  training 
In  all  areas  of  the  handicapped  and  at  all 
levels  of  preparation — ^from  teach«-  training 
to  the  training  of  coUege  InstructOT^,  research 
personnel,  and  the  administrators  and  super- 
visors of  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  personnel, 
the  new  legtslatlOTi  also  provides  a  broader 
base  for  research  and  demonstration  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  Under 
the  cooperative  research  program,  granta  are 
made  only  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  to  State  educational  agencies  for  re- 
search and  demonstration.  The  new  law  ex- 
tends these  grant  provisions  to  public  and 
private  school  systems,  and  to  nonprofit  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  dealing  with  handi- 
capped ChUdren. 

I  have  si>oken  of  Federal  programs  now  In 
effect  to  serve  our  handicapped  and  retarded 
children.  Now  let  me  turn  to  a  no  less  im- 
portant need — the  Improved  education  of 
America's  gifted  chUdren. 

Congress  did  not  Include  the  gifted  child 
In  Ito  1963  legislation.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Congress  lacks  Interest  in  gifted 
chUdren.  but  that  we  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  promoting  higher  quality  education  fOT' 
gifted  ChUdren. 

Here  the  Congress  and  the  educational 
community  stiU  have  their  homework  to 
do— to  arrive  at  specific  proposals  defining 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government.  Should 
we  at  the  Federal  level  provide  funds  for 
developing  materials  and  cinrlculums  fOT  the 
gifted?  Should  we  support  training  grante 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers?  What  kinds 
of  professionals  are  needed  and  for  what 
kinds  of  programs?  Should  we  start  with 
the  i»vparatlon  of  teachers  of  gifted  children 
as  we  have  with  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf?  Or  should  we  begin  by  support- 
ing programs  for  leaders  and  supervisors  of 
teachers? 

I  am  aware  that  fine  work  Is  now  being 
done  In  various  pai-ts  of  toe  country,  par- 
ticularly In  the  higher  socioeconomic  areas, 
in  identifying  gifted  children  and  adapting 
programs  for  them.  I  am  also  aware  that 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  gifted  children 
enter  college  today  from  these  higher  eco- 
nomic areas  than  from  our  lower  economic 
levels.  These  gifted  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  are  more  easUy  detected  from  their 
IQ  BCOT'CS  and  school  grades  than  chUdren 
who  potentlaUy  may  be  gifted  but,  because 
of  poor  home  and  neighborhood  envlron- 
mente  and  poor  motivation  for  learning,  fall 
to  score  high  on  conventional  teste.  What 
can  we  do  to  detect  these  potentially  gifted, 
to  strengthen  toelr  oppra^tunltles  for  learn- 
ing, to  salvage  these  rare  and  overlooked 
children  who  oould  otherwise  contribute  so 
greatly  to  our  national  well-being? 

I  would  be  interested  In  receiving  pro- 
posals to  assist  tbe  Nation  In  identifying  the 
full  range  and  number  of  our  gifted  chU- 
dren and  propoaals  to  act  upon  this  knowl- 
edge— both  among  the  advantaged  and  the 
disadvantaged  of  our  society.  These  chil- 
dren are  truly  a  vital  human  resource.  To 
waste  their  potential — ^to  neglect  this  latent 
wellsprlng  ot  strength — ^Is  to  perform  a 
Aam^ul  dlaservloe  to  these  ebUdren  and  to 
the  future  of  us  all. 

Tonight.  In  reviewing  with  you  some  of 
the  Federal  legislative  programs  fOT  the  ex- 
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IN  T'HE  HOUBl  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thuni  %v,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  UDAIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Pebni- 
ary,  a  ]lgbi  idai  e  crashad  Into  a  stcma- 
•hrooded  mount  Kin  m  southern  Arizona 
telng  death  to  Clayton  A.  Smith  and  two 
eompanloos. 

Mr.  Smith  wal  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tombetone  1  ^taph.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  taieat.  snergy,  and  high  ideals. 
Entranced  with  the  rich  history  of  old 
Tombstooe,  he  <  evoted  much  of  his  life 
to  preserving  az  d  spreadlns  word  ol  its 
ejorful  past  mrttij  because  of  his 
efforts^peoide,  t  irougbout  the  country 
and  eren  In  sone  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  fanHlifr  with  much  of  Tomb- 
history. 


stone's  romantic 


As  a  dedicated  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Smith  worked  for  the  betterment  of  his 
profession  as  well  as  his  community.  He 
faithfully  served  the  Arizona  Newspt^^ers 
Association  which  recently  saluted  him 
for  "his  unUrlng  efforts"  to  the  profes- 
sion and  for  his  "wide  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  all  phases  of  community  better- 
m«it,  and  in  activities  designed  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Arizona." 

Clayton  Smith  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  service.  But  his  accomplish- 
ments, particularly  his  work  for  Tomb- 
stone, have  won  for  him  a  place  in  his- 
tory. This  is  well  stated  in  the  following 
editorial  by  Hal  D.  Stewart  In  the  San 
Diego  Union : 

Tombstone  Editor  Cast  Long  Shadow 

A  man  died  In  the  crash  of  a  small  plane  In 
southern  Arizona  the  other  day,  and  because 
of  what  he  did  to  help  preserve  the  history 
of  the  great  Southwest  hla  death  should  not 
go  unnoticed. 

He  was  Clayton  A.  Smith,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  Epitaph. 

I  first  met  Clayton  Smith  In  the  early  1940's 
when  he  acquired  the  Epitaph.  At  the  time 
I  was  a  yoimg  Ueutenant  stationed  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  about  25  miles  from  Tombstone. 

Smith  bought  the  Epitaph  because  he  was 
fascinated  with  the  history  of  the  South- 
west— and  some  of  that  greatest  history  was 
made  In  Tombstone  when  It  was  a  thriving 
sUver  mining  town  In  the  ISTO's  and  early 
1880s. 

Clayton  Smith  enjoyed  walking  the  streets 
and  byways  of  Tombstone  where  once  trod 
the  legendary  figures  of  Marshal  Wyatt  Earp, 
Doc  HolUday,  the  Doc's  girl  friend.  Big  Noee 
E:ate.  the  vUlalnous  Curly  Bill,  the  Clanton 
gang  and  the  others  that  will  forever  give  the 
town  a  place  in  America's  history  of  the 
frontier. 

It  wasn't  long  after  Smith  arrived  in  Tomb- 
stone that  he  took  leadership  in  seeing  that 
many  of  the  historical  spots  were  preserved. 
He  helped  establish  an  annual  event  during 
which  many  of  the  famous  episodes  of  the 
old  Tombstone  where  recreated.  One  was  the 
famous  gtmflght  between  the  Earp  brothers 
and  the  Clanton  gang  at  the  O.K.  Corral. 
The  annual  event  brought  spectators  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Smith  also  worked  to  restore  Tombstone's 
famous  cemetery.  Boot  Hill.  The  epitaph 
on  one  at  the  tombstones  has  always  stuck 
in  my  memory: 

"Here  Ues  Lester  Moore 
Shot  four  times 
with  a  forty-four 
No  less 
No  Moore." 

When  he  had  the  time  Clayton  Smith 
would  Btop  at  the  old  Crystal  Palace  Saloon 
and  put  his  foot  on  the  bar  rail  as  many  of 
the  gunflghtera  and  silver  miners  had  done 
80  years  before. 

And  he  was  interested  in  preserving  the 
Bird  Cage  Theater,  where  some  of  the  best 
known  entertainers  of  the  1870'8  and  ISSO's 
had  appeared.  The  old  theater  Is  cnmibllng 
away  and  this  always  worried  Smith.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  town's  history  and  he  hated  to 
see  It  go. 

A  few  years  ago  Smith  became  the  technical 
adviser  on  a  television  show  called  "Tomb- 
stone." It  waa  another  effort  of  his  to  bring 
recognition  to  the  old  town  and  preserve  Its 
heritage. 

Tombstone  will  now  be  a  smallsr  place 
without  Clayton  Smith.  But  he  cast  a  long 
ahadow  while  he  waa  there,  and  he.  too  has 
become  a  part  of  Ito  history. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  H.  Claadc  Hndsoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSTTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  9, 1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  Influential  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  H.  Claude  Hud- 
son. No  history  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  California  would  bfe  complete 
without  mention  of  his  name. 

During  his  10-year  service  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  his  leadership 
provided  an  Impetus  that  made  Itself 
felt  throughout  the  Nation.  His  unwa- 
vering devotion  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  continues  today  as  an  inspir- 
ing example  to  all  of  us  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  citizens.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  community  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
Hudson. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  H.  Claude 
Hudson  Is  the  story  of  a  Louisiana  share- 
cropper's son's  rise  to  the  presidency  of 
a  $44  million  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, a  successful  dental  practice,  and  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle. 

He  was  bom  in  Marksvllle,  La.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  He  attended  Wiley  Univer- 
sity in  Marshall,  Tex.,  prlcw  to  entering 
the  Howard  University  School  of  Dentist- 
ry in  Washington,  D.C.  He  graduated 
from  Howard  University  in  1913  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.S..  and  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  from  1913  to  1923 
in  Shreveport,  La.  Dr.  Hudson  then 
moved  his  family  and  practice  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Is  still  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  In  Los  Angeles.^ 

He  is  the  father  of  six  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  gave  his  life  hi  the  serv- 
ice of  his  coimtry  during  the  World  War 
n  Normandy  invasion. 

Dr.  Hudson  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Shreveport,  La.,  branch  of 
the  NAACP  In  1921  and  served  until  his 
departure  for  Los  Angeles.  Less  than  a 
year  after  arriving  In  Los  Angeles,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  NAACP  and  served 
10  consecutive  years.  During  his  term  of 
office,  he  developed  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  into  the  largest  and  most  effec- 
tive in  the  Nation.  Since  1934,  Dr.  Hud- 
son has  served  the  local  branch  as  either 
vice  president  or  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board. 

In  1950,  he  was  elected  to  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  NAACP.  has 
served  continuously  since  that  date,  and 
is  presently  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

In  1927.  Dr.  Hudson  enrolled  in  the 
Loyola  University  School  at  Law  and 
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was  awarded  the  LL.B.  degree  in  1931. 
His  Interest  in  the  study  of  law  was  to 
better  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  NAACP  during  his  tenure  as 
president. 

He  Is  the  president  of  Broadway  Fed- 
eral Savings  li  Loan  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  an  institution  with  assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $44  million.  When  Dr.  Hudson 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1949,  the  association  had  assets  of 
less  than  $3  million. 

In  1962,  at  Charter  Day  exercises,  Dr. 
Hudson  received  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  fnxn  his  alma  mater, 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1963,  he  was  given  a  distinguished 
citizens  award  from  the  county  confer- 
ence on  community  relations. 

Dr.  Hudson  is  a  trustee  of  the  Wesley 
Methodist  Church  and  is  a  member  of 
and  active  In  many  social,  professional, 
and  human  relations  organizations. 


A  Tribate  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthmr 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or   NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6. 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gray  skies  and  misting  rain  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  Washington  give  sad  expres- 
sion to  the  sorrow  we  all  feel  as  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  one  of  the  most 
vivid  public  servants  of  our  age,  lies  in 
honored  state  under  the  dome  of  this 
Nation's  Capitol. 

It  is  a  tribute  reserved  for  the  great  of 
this  coimtry.  and  the  greatness  of 
Douglas  MacArthur,  a  dedicated  patriot 
of  freedom,  a  brilliant  military  strategist, 
and  a  commander  of  our  forces  in  three 
wars,  was  recognized  long  ago. 

During  the  black  hours  of  World  War 
n,  the  rugged  face,  the  tarnished  hat, 
the  determined  look  of  self-assurance 
gave  hope  and  confidence  to  a  frightened 
world.  His  courage  and  strong  sense  of 
duty,  honor  and  country  gave  inspira- 
tion and  valor  to  the  men  he  led  in  sacri- 
ficing service  to  this  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom.  His  own  sense  of  duty 
is  characterized  by  his  uncompromising 
statement: 

The  man  who  will  not  defend  his  freedom 
does  not  deserve  to  be  free. 

MacArthur  was  a  serious  and  eloquent 
man.  His  high  sense  of  purpose  and  in- 
domitable moral  courage  clung  to  him 
throughout  a  lifetime.  After  the  fall  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor.  when  the  Fili- 
pinos were  left  alone  under  cruel  enemy 
occupation,  it  was  to  him  a  moral  duty 
to  return. 

As  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo  re- 
mliKledus: 

Por  him  to  say  "I  shall  return"  was  to  wave 
the  flag  of  hope,  of  determination,  of  undy- 
ing faith.  The  guerrUlas  In  the  swamps 
and  in  the  mountains  would  continue  fight- 
ing because  MacArthiu'  they  were  sure  was 
coming  back.  The  personal  pronoiin  "I" 
waa  ICacArthur.    Hie  word  was  his  bond. 
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And  MacArthur  did  return.  With 
moral  courage,  and  a  genius  for  strategy, 
he  led  victorious  tnx^^s  across  the  Pacific 
Into  Japan. 

Perhaps  his  great  success  as  a  military 
leader  came  from  his  goiulne  respect  for 
the  men  he  was  called  to  lead.  Of  the 
American  man  of  arms  he  said: 

My  estimate  ot  him  waa  formed  on  the 
battlefirtd  many,  many  yeue  ago,  and  has 
never  changed.  I  regarded  him  then,  as  I 
regard  him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest 
figures;  not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  mlUtary 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
stainless  *  *  *.  In  20  campaigns,  on  a  hxm- 
dred  battlefields,  around  a  thousand  camp- 
fires,  I  have  witnessed  that  enduring  forti- 
tude, that  patriotic  self-abnegation,  and  that 
invincible  determination  which  have  carved 
his  stature  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

This  respect  that  MacArthur  held  for 
the  average  foot  soldier  has  been  re- 
turned twofold,  not  only  from  those  who 
served  under  him.  but  from  the  hearts  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who  esteem 
the  example  he  set  before  us.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  express  it  in  the  same  elo- 
quent manner,  but  our  feelings  are  as 
deep  and  as  genuine. 

General  MacArthur  was  bom  to  mili- 
tary life.  The  son  of  Arthur  MacArthur. 
a  lieutenant  general  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  of  our  Civil  War,  he 
learned  well  his  lessons  in  patriotism  and 
love  of  country.  In  1899  he  entered  his 
beloved  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  years  spent  there  were 
among  his  dearest  memories  of  a  full 
Ufetime. 

Four  years  later  he  graduated  as  first 
in  his  class.  From  that  point  on,  the 
fact  that  he  was  outstanding  among  men 
was  seldom  questioned.  He  became  the 
youngest  brigadier  In  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  of  the  First  World 
War.  He  was  then  made  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  again  the  youngest  in 
history,  and  was  retained  for  an  un- 
heard of  second  term  imder  the  direc- 
tions of  President  Roosevelt. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
devastation  of  World  War  n.  He  was 
entrusted  as  supreme  commander  in  the 
Pacific  and  brought  exceptional  leader- 
ship to  the  fight  for  freedom.  He  be- 
came, as  President  Johnson  said,  "one 
of  the  authentic  American  heroes  of  this 
century." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict the  free  world  turned  to  him  as  their 
supreme  allied  commander.  His  de- 
cision, made  against  great  opposition, 
concerning  the  Inchon  landing  in  Korea 
in  1950,  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  victory. 
Some  hlstoritms  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  among  the  great- 
est examples  of  military  strategy  in  his- 
tory. But  MacArthur's  dictum,  that 
"There  Is  no  substitute  for  victory," 
brought  him  squarely  in  conflict  with  the 
leader  of  our  country.  After  years  of 
noble  service  to  this  Nation  he  was  re- 
tired from  active  military  life. 

The  words  he  spoke  In  that  memorable 
and  touching  farewell  speech  to  Congress 
point  up  the  great  moral  courage  of  the 
man.  He  held  a  strong  conviction  and, 
in  the  face  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
disgrace — ^held  on  to  it.  It  Is  not  for 
us  to  Judge  who  was  right — future  gen- 
erations wUl  do  that  for  us — but  thoae 


closing  lines  expressed  the  dedication 
and  the  courage  of  an  exceptional  man, 
a  man  whose  passing  deeply  grieve  the 
world.   Those  lines  were: 

Now  I  dose  my  mmtary  career  and  Just 
fade  awajr — an  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his 
duty  as  Ood  gave  him  the  light  to  see  that 
duty.    Goodby. 


Land  Reform  in  the  Poverty  Prosram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prairie  Parmer  magazine  of  April  4  car- 
ries a  timely,  objective,  and  helpful  com- 
ment on  the  war  on  poverty  as  it  84>plies 
to  American  agriculture. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  points  up  the 
hazards  of  this  aspect  of  the  poverty 
proposal: 

Thi  New  Chttsaoe:  War  on  Povestt 

We  are  now  embarked  on  a  crusade — a  war 
on  poverty.  Someone  has  said  that  nothing 
Is  so  Irresistible  ae  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  such  an  Idea. 
Most  of  us  want  an  end  to  the  Ignorance, 
stagnation,  futility,  and  lowered  self-esteem 
that  goes  with  poverty. 

But  poverty  Is  relative.  People  who  today 
have  running  water,  gas,  electricity,  tele- 
phone, television,  autcxnoblle,  and  bathroom 
are  being  classed  as  poverty  stricken.  Yet 
we  can  remember  when  neither  we  nor  our 
neighbors  had  any  of  these  but  never  con- 
sidered ourselves  underprivileged. 

We  suspect  that  the  poverty  war  has  No- 
vember political  overtones.  CMtics  ask  If 
there  are  enough  statistics  to  make  clear 
what  the  problem  Is.  For  example,  retired 
people  with  1100,000  in  the  bank  and  $3,000 
Income  are  classed  with  the  poor  who  need 
help.  The  Labor  Depcuiment  says  there  are 
6  million  unemployed.  But  another  author- 
ity says  there  are  only  1  miUion  hard-core 
unemployed,  becavise  the  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  teenage  dropouts,  married  women, 
and  the  sick  and  crippled  who  are  unem- 
ployable. 

At  the  recent  Pure  MUk  Association  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  we  Ustened  to  two  dairymen 
say  that  there  is  nothing  tougher  in  the 
dairy  business  today  than  trying  to  get  good, 
dependable  help.  Demand  is  also  strong  in 
bvisiness  and  Industry  for  skilled  workers. 

Much  as  we  sympathize  with  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed  and  much  as  we  C(»n- 
mend  the  administration  tat  deciding  to  do 
something  about  poverty,  we  hope  they  will 
not  rush  Into  this  thing  blindly.  We  would 
like  to  cite  an  exiujiple  of  one  proposal  we 
feel  sure  is  heading  tor  trouble. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Farmers 
Union  convention  In  St.  Paul  recently.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  director  of  the  poverty  war, 
proposed  that  the  Government  put  up  the 
m.oney  to  buy  large  tracts  of  farmland. 
This  land  would  then,  he  said,  be  divided 
into  smaU  farms.  Cash  grants  would  be 
made  to  the  poor  families  taking  over  these 
smaU  tracts. 

Size  wasn't  mentioned.  But  let's  say  poor 
families  would  be  moved  onto  40-  or  80-acre 
tracts.  It  is  doubtful  that  such  land  would 
be  available  in  the  fertile,  high-priced 
prairies  of  the  lower  Midwest.  About  all 
that  might  be  available  would  be  In  remote 
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GcB.  Dosfh  I  MacArtbar  and  Texas 


SPEECH 
or 


JOE  R.  POOL 


or  TwauM 
IN  THE  HOnSi;  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVBS 

Mond  IV.  AprH  6, 1964 
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8tat<s 
General  MacArthur  recounts  In  his 


Ills  first  memories  are  of 
his  father  Gen.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  served  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River  at  Fort  S  ildon  near  El  Paso. 

At  13,  Douglas  BCacArthur  was  en- 
rolled at  the  lewly  established  West 
Texas  Mmtary  >  eademy  In  San  Antonio. 
There  he  achieved  high  scholastic  stand- 
He  was  quarterback  of 
the  football  teas  i  and  a  tennis  champion. 
Writing  of  his  yean  at  the  West  Texas 
Acad(my  near  Fort  Sam 
HoiMtoo,  Qenen  i  liacArthur  said: 
It  was  hare  thi  t  a  transformation  began 
my  dsrelt^mifBt.  There  came  a  dealre 
for  the  reasons  why,  a 
:acts.    Qradnally  an  over- 
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That  the  late  General  MacArthur  re- 
garded Texas  with  the  same  esteem  with 
which  the  State  of  Texas  and  its  people 
regard  this  great  national  hero  Is  re- 
flected In  his  words: 

J*  ^^  •  wrench  to  leave  San  Antonio. 
My  few  years  there  were  without  a  doubt 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  Texas  will  always 
be  a  second  home  to  me. 

In  Texas  the  past  is  Important.  The 
soldier  whose  body  lies  in  state  here  to- 
day will  be  remembered. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
we  face  in  southeast  Asia  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  free  wcwld.  The  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  for  the  Gannett 
News  Service.  Paul  Martin,  has  written 
an  outstanding  summary  of  the  events 
that  have  led  to  the  situation  we  face 
in  that  beleaguered  area.  We  often 
overlook  or  forget  the  nature  of  events 
and  decisions  that  lead  to  difficult  situa- 
tions. This  is  regretable  because  we 
should  learn  from  them.  Mr.  Martin  has 
performed  an  outstanding  service  by  re- 
calling for  all  of  us  the  major  events  and 
decisions  that  have  led  to  the  present 
crisis  in  Vietnam. 
The  article  follows: 

WASHiHGToif,  AprU  6. — Of  all  the  foreign 
problems  ocmfronting  the  United  States 
around  the  world,  the  most  baffling  to  the 
administration  is  the  Communist  guerrilla 
war  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  Is  the  longest  continuing  war  of 
modem  times.  It  has  been  going  on  Inter- 
mittently for  more  than  20  years,  or  since 
the  Japanese  occupatlrai  In  World  War  n  of 
the  former  French  colonies  In  Indochina, 
now  known  as  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
Casiialty  reports  show  that  205  American 
soldiers  have  been  killed  in  combat  or  serv- 
ice accidents  in  South  Vietnam  since  the 
United  States  embarked  on  a  stepped- up 
military  assistance  program  In  1961. 

Gen.  Paid  D.  Harkina,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Mission,  said  10.000  South  Viet- 
namese were  killed  In  combat  during  1962. 
No  later  flg\ires  axe  available. 

A  dispatch  from  Saigon  last  November 
placed  the  strength  of 'US.  j>er8onnel  in  the 
country  at  18,500  military  and  3.S00  civilians. 
Military  and  economic  assistance  figures 
supplied  to  Congress  show  the  continuing 
Jungle  warfare  has  cost  American  taxpayers 
•6  billion  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  current  f<«elgn  aid  program  to  South 
Vietnam  Is  running  at  a  level  of  $500  million 
a  year. 

Between  1946  and  1964.  when  the  United 
States  suppcMrted  France  In  a  T'/i-year  losing 
war  against  the  Communists  in  North  Viet- 
nam, the  cost  was  more  than  $3  billion. 

The  Natlooal  Assembly  In  Paris  was  In- 
formed that  ths  United  States  was  paying 
78  percent  of  the  bill  for  the  an tl -Commu- 
nist war  In  Indochina,  or  around  $1.5  billion 
a  year. 

The  French  claimed  at  the  time  of  1954 
partition  of  Vietnam  that  they  had  suffered 
253,000   casualties.   Including   92.000   killed. 


114,000  wounded,  and  38,000  prisoners. 
Communist  losses  were  estimated  at  more 
than  200,000  dead. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  made  toxu 
factfinding  Journeys  to  Saigon  In  the  last 
2  years  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  former  UJM.  Ambas- 
sador and  1960  Republican  nominee  for  Vice 
President,  was  appointed  by  the  late  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  on  June  27,  1963,  In  overall  charge 
of  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  mllitarv 
effort. 

During  his  tenure,  there  have  been  two 
changes  of  government  in  Saigon. 

Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  ousted  as  President 
in  a  military  uprising  November  1-2,  1963. 
in  which  34  soldiers  or  civilians  were  killed 
and  238  wounded.  Diem  and  his  brother. 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  were  assassinated.  Madame 
Nhu.  on  tour  in  America  at  the  time,  accused 
the  United  States  of  Inciting  and  supporting 
the  revolt,  which  placed  a  mUltary  Junta 
in  charge. 

The  military  Junta  was  overthrown  In  a 
bloodless  coup  last  January  30  led  by  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh  who  became  the  new  Premier. 
Khanh  charged  on  March  1  that  French 
agents  plotted  to  assassinate  him,  overthrow 
his  regime,  and  Join  with  Communists  In 
Imposing  a  "neutralist"  settlement  on 
Vietnam. 

Communists  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  Increase  their  attacks  on  govern- 
ment-controlled strategic  hamlets  and  com- 
munications In  South  Vietnam.  They 
laimched  a  new  campaign  of  terrorism 
against  Americans   statlonad  In  Saigon. 

U.S.  officials  say  that  If  South  Vietnam 
were  aU  that  mattered,  we  could  pull  out. 
The  country  doesn't  mean  that  much  to  us 
in  trade  or  raw  materials.  Its  principal  ex- 
ports are  rice  and  rubber.  Both  are  siuplus 
In  the  United  States,  but  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  economy  at  Red  China. 
The  country  has  a  popiilatlon  of  some  14 
million,  compcu-ed  to  16  mUUon  In  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam.  About  86  percent  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  engaged  In  farm- 
ing, and  70  percent  of  them  are  Illiterate. 
They  have  a  per  capita  Income  of  around 
•94  a  year,  and  a  gross  luitlonal  prodvict  of 
$1.4  billion.  The  country  is  a  food  surplus 
area  with  a  strategic  location  In  southeast 
Asia. 

Government  officials  claim  that  what  is 
really  at  stake  here  is  the  prestige  and  power 
position  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  entire  Pacific. 

If  the  Communists  took  over  South  Viet- 
nam, they  would  turn  the  same  tactics  on 
Thailand.  Malaysia  and  perhaps  the  Philip- 
pines. Next  would  come  Burma,  India  and 
Japan.  Alliance  with  the  United  States 
would  become  of  dubious  value  in  the 
Orient. 

The  essential  problem  is  how  to  preserve 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  region, 
without  becoming  Involved  in  a  conven- 
tional war  against  the  masses  of  Red  China, 
or  a  general  nuclear  conflict  over  the  rice 
paddies  and  steaming  Jungles  of  southeast 
Asia. 

The  following  sequence  of  events  Illumi- 
nates the  nature  of  the  long  and  frustrating 
struggle: 

TKARS  1941-48 

During  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  fight 
for  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  gave  military  aid  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  a 
Moscow-trained  Communist  and  veteran 
Soviet  agent,  who  led  a  native  uprising 
against  Japanese  occupation  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

When  the  French  tried  to  regain  their  posi- 
tion in  Indochina  after  the  war.  Ho  seized 
power,  proclaimed  a  "people's  republic," 
and  fired  on  Hanoi  December  19,  1946,  start- 
ing a  civil  war. 
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The  United  States  provided  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  French  Union  Forces 
for  7V^  years.  After  the  Communist  conquest 
of  the  China  mainland  in  1949,  Ho's  followers 
were  supplied  from  Bed  Oblna. 
IN  ies4 

The  French  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse 

by  1964. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
In  a  supposedly  "ofl-the-record"  speech  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said  the  United  States  would  have  to  send 
troops  to  Vietnam,  if  there  was  no  other  way 
to  prevent  Its  fall  to  the  Communists. 

With  the  Korean  war  fresh  in  mind, 
Nixon's  remarks  raised  a  storm  of  protest 
In  Congress  and  the  press.  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  demanded  that  administration  say 
whether  "we  are  about  to  enter  the  Jungle 
and  do  battle  with  the  tiger."  He  urged 
"Independence  at  once"  for  Indochina. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  told  news- 
men he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Involving  the 
United  States  In  a  hot  war  In  Indochina. 
He  claimed  It  would  be  a  "twrlble  tragedy." 
Former  Defense  Secretary  C.  B.  Wilson  pre- 
dicted a  mlUtary  victory  was  both  possible 
and  probable. 

France,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  ne- 
gotiated truce  agreements  at  Geneva  on  July 
ai,  supposedly  ending  the  war  by  dividing 
Vietnam  Into  a  Communist  North  and  a  free 
South  at  the  17th  parallel. 

The  United  States  refxised  to  become  a 
party  to  these  agreements.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  warned  that 
a  Communist  victory  would  lead  to  Red  dom- 
ination of  all  of  southeast  Asia,  posing  a 
grave  threat  to  security  of  the  entire  Pacific. 

Elsenhower  said  "the  agreement  contains 
features  we  do  not  like,"  but  avoided  calling 
it  "appeasement."  Adlal  Stevenson  termed 
It  "A  victory  for  communism,"  in  which  the 
United  States  "defaulted  and  France  sal- 
vaged what  she  could." 

Ho  Chi  Minh  promised  over  Pelplng  radio 
to  "liberate"  the  rest  of  Vietnam.  He  said 
the  Communists  would  use  the  cease-fire  to 
"adjust  the  military  zones  as  the  first  step 
toward  our  final  goal." 

The  State  Department  said  In  a  1961  doc- 
umentary: 

"Even  as  they  were  negotiating  the  Geneva 
accords  •  •  •  the  Communists  were  making 
plans  to  take  over  all  of  Vietnam.  Trained 
and  well-dlBclplined  party  members  were 
picked  to  remain  In  the  south  •  •  •  arms  and 
ammunition  were  cached  in  hundreds  of 
carefully  selected  spots  throughout  South 
Vietnam." 

TEARS  19SS-60 

Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
antl-Communlst  Nationalist,  replaced  the 
playboy  emperor,  Bao  Dal,  as  leader  of  South 
Vietnam.  Diem  was  hailed  as  a  miracle  man 
In  pulling  the  country  together. 

The  State  Department  said: 

"When  the  republic  of  Vietnam  was  bom 
In  1966,  Its  economy  was  a  shambles.  Years 
of  foreign  occupation,  wartime  bombing,  bit- 
ter fighting  with  the  French,  and  Internal 
battles  with  dissident  elements  had  left 
confusion  In  their  wake. 

"The  years  1966  to  1960  produced  some- 
thing of  an  economic  miracle  in  South 
Vietnam.  •  •  •  Prewar  levels  of  production 
were  achieved  and  passed  •  •  •  South  Viet- 
nam was  outstripping  the  North  in  the  same 
fashion  that  West  Germany  has  exceeded 
achievements  of  the  'Socialist'  East.  The 
leaders  In  Hanoi  could  not  accept  that  pros- 
pect." 

In  1959  the  Communists  launched  a  cam- 
paign of  terror  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  liising  torture  and  assassination. 

"They  killed  hundreds  of  vUlage  chiefs  and 
other  local  officials  •  •  •  schoolteachers, 
even  wives  and  children,  have  been  among 
the  victims,"  the  State  Depcu-tment  reported. 
"It  Is  a  program  that  relies  on  every  available 


technique  for  qveading  disorder  in  a  peace- 
ful society." 

IN    1»«1 

One  month  after  the  UJ3.  presidential  elec- 
tion In  1960.  the  Soviets  began  supplying 
arms  and  ammunition  to  Communist  tarcea 
in  Laos  by  airlift  out  of  Hanoi.  By  March 
1961  Communists  in  battalion  formations 
had  launched  a  major  offensive  with  heavy 
artillery,  machlneguns,  mortars,  and  armored 
cars. 

Former  President  Kennedy  In  a  dramatic 
TV  appearance  on  March  23  warned  the  So- 
viet Union  that  the  United  States  "will  not 
tolerate  the  loss  of  Laos  to  the  Communists." 
He  caUed  for  a  neutral  and  Independent 
country  as  pledged  In  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harrlman 
negotiated  new  agreements  at  Geneva  sup- 
posedly guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Laos 
under  a  coalition  government. 

"nie  Communists,  however,  continued  to 
make  gains.  A  State  Department  official  said 
"The  most  Important  route  for  Communist 
reinforcements  and  supplies  coming  Into 
South  Vietnam  Is  through  Laos." 

An  international  control  commission  In- 
cluding India,  Canada,  and  Poland  has  never 
been  allowed  to  function  behind  Communist 
lines  In  southeast  Asia,  any  more  than  a  simi- 
lar neutral  nations  commission  in  Korea. 

UB.  Involvement  In  the  war  has  grown 
steadUy  since  late  1961  when  advisory,  sup- 
port, and  training  units  were  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  along  with  large  amounts  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  American  troops  began 
ferrying  South  Vietnamese  units  In  airplanes 
and  helicopters,  giving  them  logistics  and 
communications  support,  and  giiidlng  them 
In  combat. 

The     "strategic     hamlet"     program     was 
launched  to  fortify  vUlages  against  hlt-nm 
attacks  by  Communist  guerrillas. 
IK  issa 

Former  President  Kennedy  told  newsmen 
March  14  there  were  no  US.  ccxnbat  troops 
in  Vietnam.  He  said  that  If  a  constitutional 
decision  were  required  on  sending  In  Amer- 
ican armed  forces,  "I  would  go  to  Congress." 

Communist  forces  Increased  from  13,000  In 
1961  to  more  than  20.000  men  in  1962.  Mc- 
Namara said  after  a  trip  to  Saigon  that  UjS. 
aid  had  enabled  the  Diem  government  to 
"tske  the  offensive."  Gwieral  Taylor  an- 
nounced In  Manila  "the  Vletnameee  are  on 
the  rocwl  to  victory." 

Diem  to4d  his  national  assembly  October 
9  that  South  Vietnam,  with  200,000  troops  In 
the  field,  had  "reversed"  the  advantages  won 
by  Oommunlsts  in  1961.  American  corre- 
spondents, however,  claimed  the  war  was  be- 
ing lost,  or  would  take  years  to  win. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi  promised  to  "out- 
last" American  aid  by  keeping  up  guerrilla 
warfare  for  10  years  If  necessary. 

IN  1»S3 

When  a  Bhuddlst  religious  controversy 
broke  out  in  1963,  Kennedy  i4>poinited  Lodge 
as  his  new  envoy  to  Saigon,  and  hinted  the 
United  Statee  might  like  a  change  in  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Diem  regime  was  overthrown  in  a  mili- 
tary ooup  on  November  1-2  when  artillery 
and  planes  supplied  by  the  United  States  for 
antl-Communlst  warfare  attacked  the  presi- 
dential palace. 

MeanwhUe.  President  de  Gaulle,  of  France, 
recognized  Red  CHilna,  and  proposed  that 
txith  North  and  South  Vietnam  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  unified,  "neutral"  state  with 
Frencdi  aid  If  the  Vietnamese  were  prepcu-ed 
to  throw  ojr  "foreign  influence"  wielded  by 
the  United  States  and  Communist  nations. 

American  offldals  reacted  with  anger  and 
amaxement.  President  Kennedy  rejected  the 
proposal,  pledged  the  United  States  would 
not  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  until  the 
Onmmunlwt  menace  had  been  crushed. 
"After  carrying  this  load  for  18  years,"  he 


said,  "we  are  glad  to  get  a  little  counsel,  but 
we  would  like  a  Uttle  more  assistance." 

Returning  from  another  Inspectlcm  trip, 
McNamara  and  Taj^or  Issued  a  White  Hoiise 
statement  saying  "in  their  Judgment,  the 
major  part  of  the  UjS.  milltsry  task  can  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1966."  McNamara 
thoiight  1,000  American  troops  could  be  with- 
drawn by  the  end  ot  1964. 

President  Johnson  assmned  office  on  No- 
vember 22.  He  met  immediately  afterward 
with  Ambassador  Lodge,  pledged  his  admin- 
istration would  carry  out  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward Vietnam  established  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

IN    1064 

McNamara  told  Congress  January  27  that 
the  Communists  had  made  "considerable 
progress"  since  the  coup  that  overthrew  the 
Diem  regime.  He  reported  the  "new  Govern- 
ment has  more  support  than  its  predecessor." 
The  new  Government,  or  military  Junta,  was 
overthrown  In  another  coup  on  January  30. 

President  Johnson  rejected  the  De  Gaulle 
plan  for  neutrality  as  being  against  "the  in- 
terests of  freedcm."  He  warned  tn  a  speech 
at  Los  Angeles  February  21  that  the  suppliers 
and  directors  of  Communists  In  South  Viet- 
nam were  playing  "a  deeply  dangerous  game." 

The  State  Department  later  sought  to 
dispel  reports  that  the  administration  was 
considering  carrying  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  same  guerrilla  tactics  the 
Communists  are  using  in  the  south. 

McNamara  and  Taylor  retrimed  from  an- 
other trip  to  Saigon,  lauded  Premier  Khanh 
for  his  "leadership  and  miUtary  ability," 
and  pledged  VS.  support  for  South  Vietnam 
for  "as  long  as  It  takes"  to  defeat  the  Oommu- 
nlsts. 

The  White  House  said  that  Khanh  had 
produced  "a  sound  central  plan  for  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war."  FoUowing  a  National  Se- 
curity Council  meeting  March  17,  President 
Johnson  announced  the  VS.  Government 
would  send  Increased  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  support  the  war  plan  of  the 
new  Premier. 

That  Is  where  the  situation  stands  today. 


Enlogy  of  Gen.  Doof  las  MacArthur 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

or  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6. 1964 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  fellow  Members  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  General  of  the 
Annies  Douglas  MacArthur.  As  one  of 
the  millions  of  American  servicemen 
who  served  vmder  General  MacArthur 
during  the  Pacific  campaigns  of  World 
War  n.  I  have  personal  recollection  of 
some  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 

Certainly,  in  the  proper  judgment  of 
military  observers,  General  MacArthur 
has  earned  a  place  in- history  as  one  of 
our  greatest  military  geniuses.  His 
World  War  n  strategy  was  almost  flaw- 
less In  its  development  and  was  especially 
noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  his  plan 
produced  effective  recovery  of  territory 
from  the  Japanese  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  American  lives. 

We  are  all  mindful  of  the  frustrations 
to  which  General  MacArthur  was  sub- 
ject during  his  ccxnmand  of  the  forces  in 
the  Korean  war.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  foreign  policy  decisions  which 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RKHARO  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUFOUVIA 

IN  THK  HOna  E  OP  RSPRBSKNTATIVES 
r^arsi  loF.  April  9. 1964 
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The  Oovemmenfs  oceanogr^hlc  program, 
expanded  greatly  In  recent  years.  Is  spilt  be- 
tween the  Navy,  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey. 
Weather  Bureau.  Coast  Guard.  Geological 
Survey.  Bureaa  of  Commercial  Plaherles. 
Publle  HeaUh  Servlc*.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsalon.  amlthaonlan  InstltuUoa  and  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

An  tnteragttiey  committee  on  oceanogra- 
phy, operating  under  the  White  House  office 
of  science  and  technology,  coordinates  the 
program.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Research  and  Development  James  H. 
WakaUn  Is  chairman  of  the  Interagency  com- 
mittee. 

COMBINATION    PLAN 

Wakelln.  said  Knoll  In  an  interview,  has 
directed  that  the  Navy's  oceam>gn^hlc  ef- 
fort be  pulled  together  In  the  new  naval  in- 
stitute. Pot  the  present.  It  wUl  InfonnaUy 
combine  the  major  portion  of  Knoll's  ocean- 
ographlc  office  with  thoee  activities  of  the  of- 
fice of  naval  reeearch  concerned  with  ocean- 
ography. 

"We     visualise    the    Naval     Institute    of 
Oceanology    becoming    the    focal    point    of 
oceanographlc    effort    for    the    Navy,    other 
Govo-nment  departments,  scientiflc  circles 
and  Industry."  said  KnoU. 

Whether  such  cooadlnatlon  of  effcwt  will 
satisfy  those  who  want  more  centralized  di- 
rection remains  to  be  seen.  But  Navy  offl- 
claU  feel  that  coordlnaUon  rather  than 
merger  of  activities  Is  the  best  way  to  make 
progress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  COKNICTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  9,  1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Washington  E>aily 
News  was  written  by  Clayton  Willis  who 
was  recently  In  Panama.  He  describes 
the  operations  of  the  little-known 
School  of  the  Americas  there  and  I  think 
Members  would  be  interested  in  reading 
it: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Dally   News. 

Mar.  12,  1964] 

U.S.  Aairr  School  in  Canal  Zonb  Is  Pho- 

Raos'  TABcrr 

(By  Clayton  Willis) 

PoHT  GmJCK.  C.Z. — The  Panama  Canal 
conUoversy  has  given  the  South  Amer- 
ican Reds,  Pidellstas,  Panamanian  leftists. 
«UMl  Yankee  haters  In  general  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  propaganda  target  of  a  little  pub- 
Uclaed  project  called  the  School  of  the 
Americas. 

After  the  recent  riots,  denunciations  of 
the  school  appeared  in  Panama's  newspapers. 

The  School  o*  the  Americas  la  operated  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  Uncle  Sam  has  put  a  lot  of 
money  and  brains  Into  It.  In  a  very  r?al 
sense.  It  is  a  keystone  In  the  military  security 
ot  South  Amolcan  nations  against  armed 
subversion  and  revolution. 

TKACH  CTTBtanXA  WAR 

Big  role  of  the  "school"  Is  to  teach  Latin 
American  military  men  techniques  to  fight 
successfully  Insurgency  and  guerrilla  war. 
How  well  it  does  this  can  be  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  PldeL  Castro  Is  very  unhappy  about 
the  existence  of  the  school,  and  its  site. 

The  Cuban  leader  and  his  Panamanian 
henchmen  would  like  to  see  the  present  canal 
treaty  torn  up  and  a  new  one  negotiated 


which  would  reduce  the  UA.  control  of  the 
■one  area,  became,  among  other  constdera. 
tlons,  squeealng  the  United  States  out  would 
squeeae  out  the  school. 

By  and  large,  the  School  of  the  Americas 
and  Its  actlvlUes  are  popular  with  Panaman- 
ians. For  ozxe  thing.  It  pleases  them  that  the 
school's  instructors  all  must  speak  Spanish 
to  teach  the  31-odd  courses. 

FOTTNBBDIM  1S4S 

The  school  occupies  a  ^>rawllng  piece  of 
tropical,  sunbathed  land  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween lakes,  canals  and  heavy  Jungle  which 
like  the  rest  of  the  eone.  Is  leased  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

It  was  founded  in  1949.  At  first,  It  trained 
US.  Army  technicians  but  by  19S3.  emphasis 
had  switched  and  1,397  students  who  grad- 
uated were  Latin  Americans,  while  only  4i 
were  from  theU.S.  Army. 

Overall  total  up  to  December  81,  19«3,  ia 
14.908  Latin  American  attidents  and  more 
than  8.000  U5.  graduates.  The  Latin  Amer- 
ican graduate  group  Includes  391  pre-Castro 
Cubans. 

Says  the  U.S.  conmiandant.  Col.  H.  J.  Mul- 
ler,  Jr..  "Latin  Americans  frcwn  all  countries 
come  here.  They  exchange  ideas.  While 
their  countries  themselves  might  not  always 
be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other. 
their  delegates  here  in  the  school  mix  well." 

Intelligence  value  of  the  school  U  great 
since  it  Is  an  idecU  chance  for  our  people 
to  meet  and  watch  in  action  top  military 
men  from  Latin  America  and  can  keep  in 
touch  with  them  as  they  move  up  through 
various  conunands  in  their  own  countries. 
EXTZNBivz   cunaszs 

Courses  themselves  vary  from  a-week 
counterinsurgency  courses  to  40-week  com- 
mand, staff,  and  cadet  courses,  all  aimed  at 
establishing  internal  seciirity  and  naUon- 
bullding  pracUces  necessary  to  stamp  out 
Communist-led  and  Communist-fed  insur- 
recUons,  Including  coimterlnsurgency  op- 
erations, military  intelligence,  poUce  work, 
command  and  staff  training.  Infantry  and 
Jungle  operations  as  well  as  paramilitary, 
political,  sociological  and  psychological 
defense. 

Here  are  the  number  of  graduates,  by 
countries: 

Nicaragua,  2,729;  Ecuador,  1.564:  Costa 
Rica,  1,554;  Panama,  1,347;  Colombia,  1.331: 
Venezuela.  1.015;  and  several  hundred  froni 
various  other  areas. 


The  Air  Force  Acadcmy't  First  Decade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Army- 
Navy-Alr  Force  Journal  and  Register  on 
the  "Air  Force  Academy's  First  Decade": 
The  Am  Fokck  Acaoemt's  POst  Dxcaox 
Ten  years  ago  on  1  AprU  1964  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  legislation  author- 
izing establishment  of  the  U.S.  Air  Ptorce 
Academy. 

In  that  short  time,  this  newest  of  service 
academies  was  set  up  and  has  graduated  five 
classes.  Even  before  its  first  class  was  grad- 
uated in  1959,  USAPA  won  academic  accredi- 
tation as  an  institution  of  higher  learning  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

It  lists  amf>ng  its  other  acocmpllshments: 
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Seven  Rhodes  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  members  of  its  five  graduating 
classes,  placing  it  among  the  top  four  col- 
leges and  universities  in  percentage  of  grad- 
uates so  honored. 

Academic  success  has  been  remarkable  as 
shown  by  the  scores  achieved  by  cadets  on 
the  graduate  record  examination  In  cam- 
parlson  with  those  of  graduating  students 
at  231  representative  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  class  of  1962 
ranked  first  In  the  social  science  area  among 
the  231  schools,  and  the  classes  of  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  were  second. 

The  USAP  Academy  was  the  first  imder- 
graduate  school  in  the  Nation  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Astronautics. 

The  Engineering  Council  for  Professional 
Development  authorized  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy to  award  engineering  degrees,  making 
it  the  first  service  academy  to  receive  this 
accreditation. 

Of  the  Academy's  all-military  faculty  21.6 
I>ercent  have  doctorates  and  the  remainder 
master's  degrees. 

Military  training  motivation  was  revealed 
in  1962  when  85  of  the  cadets  gave  up  their 
leave  to  enroll  In  paratroop  training  at  Port 
Bennlng,  Ga.  No  cadets  were  eliminated  and 
1  cadet  was  first  in  a  class  of  700. 

Cadets  at  the  Air  Porce  Academy  complete 
a  4-year  program  of  academics,  military 
training,  and  physical  training  totaling  186  V4 
semester  credit  ho\u:8,  whereas  engineering 
schools  require  140  to  145  hours  and  the  aver- 
age liberal  arts  college  120  to  130  hours.  Pur- 
thermore,  half  of  the  cadets  enter  courses 
In  an  enrichment  program,  as  a  result  of 
which  25  percent  of  the  graduates  have 
earned  majors  In  one  or  more  areas. 

Por  some  years,  USAP  Academy  leaders 
have  sought  authority — it  would  require  leg- 
islation— to  confer  master's  degrees.  There 
has  been  some  opposition.  Certainly,  in  view 
of  USAPA '8  outstanding  record,  the  proposal 
should  be  thoroughly  explored  before  a  final 
decision  is  made. 

Credit  for  the  Academy's  remarkable 
achievements  in  such  a  short  span  of  years 
goes  to  many.  It  goes,  for  example,  to  Gen. 
Cvu-tlB  E.  LeMay  and  his  predecessors  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  have  Insisted  that  top  priority 
be  given  to  the  assignment  of  Instructor  and 
administrative  personnel  for  the  Academy. 
It  must  go,  too,  to  the  fine  caliber  of  officers 
who  have  served  as  Superintendents  of  the 
Academy:  Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  R.  Harmon,  1964- 
56;  Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Brlggs,  1956-59;  Lt. 
Gen.  William  S.  Stone.  1959-62.  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Warren,  the  present  Superintend- 
ent. 

The  services  and  the  Nation  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  addition  to  the  national 
academies  at  its  10th  anniversary. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Fotnre  Homcmakers  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KKNTnCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
yesu:  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
Week  is  observed  from  April  5  through 
April  11,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  organization 
which  prepares  our  young  women  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

The  membership  of  more  than  one- 
half  million  Is  drawn  from  those  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  who  are 


studying  home  economics  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  United 
States.  The  national  organization  Is 
composed  of  chartered  State  associations 
which  are  made  up  of  local  chapters. 
Kentucky  was  the  first  State  to  charter 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 
Cocq;>onsors  are  the  Office  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association. 

I  am  proud  of  the  local  chapters,  in 
the  Second  District  of  Kentucky.  They 
conduct  programs  that  give  the  home- 
making  student  training  and  experience 
in  home  management,  ehlld  care,  family 
relations,  and  community  service. 
Through  their  participation  in  civic 
projects,  they  demonstrate  their  sense  of 
good  citizenship  and  become  highly 
valuable  members  of  the  community. 
Assisting  and  guiding  their  endeavors  are 
the  home  economics  teachers  who  devote 
the  extra  hours  that  have  made  this  a 
vital  organization. 

To  attain  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  goal  of  helping  individuals  im- 
prove personal,  family,  and  community 
living,  the  national  projects  for  the  pe- 
riod 1962-65  are:  First,  you  and  your 
values;  second,  focus  on  family  friend- 
ship; third,  marriage  calls  for  prepara- 
tion; fourth,  stay  in  school;  fifth,  action 
for  citizenship.    An  example  of  a  proj- 
ect in  action  Is  the  stay-tn-school  proj- 
ect.   Using  slogans  such  as  "Diplomas 
Open  Doors — Stay  In  School."  "Dropouts 
Are  Leftouts— Stay  m  School,"  and  "If 
You  Don't  Learn.  You  Won't  Earn— Stay 
in  School,"  they  encourage  their  school 
friends  to  graduate.    They  assist  poten- 
tial dropouts  by   tutoring   in  problem 
subjects,   advising   on    workable   study 
habits,  and  sponsoring  financial  assist- 
ance when  needed.    The  limitless  possi- 
bilities of  each  of  these  projects  reveals 
the  scope  and  depth  of  this  organization 
which  so  aWy  develops  mature,  skilled, 
responsible  yoimg  women. 

The  complex  nature  of  our  modern 
society  has,  of  course,  a  direct  effect  on 
the  American  housewife.  The  master- 
ing of  household  skills,  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  continual  developing  of 
herself  as  a  creative,  intelligent  member 
of  society  are  challenges  for  which  she 
must  be  prepared.  And,  today,  over  12 
million  women  are  assiiming  the  dual 
responsibilities  of  homemaker  and  job- 
holder. The  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  recognizes  the  multiplicity  of 
roles  expected  of  women  today  and  helps 
prepare  them  for  their  responsibilities  to 
themselves,  their  families,  and  th^ 
communities. 

The  invalui^e  quality  of  a  home- 
maker  Is  her  ability  to  bring  love,  har- 
mony, and  a  knowledge  of  God  to  the 
family  unit.  Without  the  family's  work- 
ing together  as  a  whole,  each  member 
respecting  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
other,  the  child  would  never  appreciate 
the  value  of  cooperation  and  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  In  the 
home  that  the  child  is  exposed  to,  and 
adopts,  a  reverence  for  God,  and  a  deep 
imderstanding  of  America's  goals  and 
purposes.  The  complex  role  of  home- 
maker  is  vital  to  our  strength  as  a  free 
an^  Christian  Nation.    Again.  I  salute 


the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  for 
their  past  achievements  and  wish  them 
continued  success  in  all  of  their  future 
endeavors. 


Promoting  the  Arts  at  the  Local  Level 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
the  performing  arts  have  received  the 
support  of  the  American  pewle,  but  un- 
fortunately this  has  been  limited  In 
great  measure  t»  only  the  largest  cities, 
such  as  New  Yort,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.  Even  in  Washington,  with 
the  exceptitm  of  the  fine  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  performing  arts 
are  relatively  recent  arrivals. 

Fortunately,  all  this  is  changing.  To- 
day, in  many  medium  size  cities  across 
the  covmtry  efforts  are  underway,  or  al- 
ready in  operation,  to  bring  the  arts  to 
all  the  people. 

One  such  program  which  has  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception  is  the  Academy 
Royale  Theater  at  Palm  Befwh,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hale,  A  non- 
profit educational  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  center  for  the 
performing  arts,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  ballet,  the  theater  has  been 
founded  almost  singlehanded  and  with 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  Mr. 
Hale.  A  successful  industrialist,  and  for- 
mer performer  himself,  he  has  given  of 
his  time,  energies,  and  resources  to  guide 
the  community  effort  needed  to  make 
the  theater  a  success. 

The  theater,  in  addition  to  bringing 
to  Florida  internationally  known  artists 
will  further  scientific  smd  educational 
research  in  the  field  of  the  theater  and 
the  ballet. 

Pertiaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  success, 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  letter, 
received  by  Mr.  Hale  from  the  music 
director  of  a  well-known  theater  on 
Long  Island: 

We  heard  increasingly  enthusiastic  reports 
about  the  Academy  Royale  Theato-  •  •  •. 
We  took  those  with  the  usual  grain,  of  salt 
growing  out  ot  every  present  local  patriotism. 
Attending  the  opener  of  your  1963-64  season 
affcHded  me  to  form  a  personal  opinion  erf 
the  whole  project  •  •  •.  Yom-  theater  is  a 
Jewel,  an  oasis  in  the  desert  •  •  •.  Tou  are 
carrying  the  fiag  of  the  decentralU»tlon  of 
the  arts  without  which  our  country  will 
never  achieve  the  cultural  level  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  Palm  Beach  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  interest  in,  and 
their  support  of,  the  Academy  Royale 
Theater.  The  community  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  the  valuable  talents  of 
Mr.  Frank  Hale  to  lead  the  theater  from 
idea  to  fulfillment  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  other  areas  will  follow  the  example 
of  towns  like  Palm  Beach,  and  encour- 
age greater  participation  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 


C 
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Cotl»-Wbcat  Bill 


April  9 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  Pi  lUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  THE  HOUSl   CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes  iay.  April  i.  1964 

Mr.  PFTTTiBTT  .  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  t  le  elimination  of  two- 
price  ootton  is  not  (mly  of  great  merit 
but  ts  overwbe:  siingly  miproved  by  the 
American  peope. 

The  textQe  in  liistry  has  been  for  years 
beset  by  a  ser  es  of  adverse  legal  and 
economic  devel  fiments.  of  which  two- 
price  cotton  is  one.  responsible  for  se- 
rious dlslocatioi  s.  The  ad<4>tion  of  this 
bill  will  lift  ai  1(  last  one  heavy,  competi- 
tive burden  frcm  this  graved  afflicted 
industry  and  Its  earnest.  Industrious, 
hard-working  enployees. 

How  such  an  jnfalr  concession  to  for- 
eign Industry,  s  >  discriminatory  against 
our  own  Indus  ry,  so  Injiirious  to  its 
workers,  so  dlsa  itrous  to  its  interests,  so 
totally  unsound  sither  as  a  foreign  aid  or 
trade  measure,  on  the  whole  so  objec- 
tionable from  every  standpoint,  is  like 
many  other  thii  gs  that  have  been  done 
by  this  Oovemn  ent  tn  the  fields  of  for- 
eign aid  and  f(  reign  trade  wholly  im- 
possible to  uzxl(  rstand  on  any  rational 
basis. 

Two-price  coton  should  have  been 
repealed  kmg  agi ».  So  let  us  repeal  it  now 
once  and  for  all,  ind  never  allow  a  similar 
tactic  to  bedevl  and  besmirch  our  for- 
eign aid.  trade  c  r  agricultural  pr(«rams. 

Regarding  the  wheat  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  am  not  ei  acUy  cheering  them.  I 
have  long  been  at  variance  with  many 
of  our  farm  prog  rams. 

However,  maiy  erroneous  statements 
have  been  madi  concerning  the  wheat 
provisions  of  U  is  bill.  I  am  assured, 
however,  tnm  responsible  committee 
members,  Govorunent  officials  and  ex- 
perts in  the  flel«  that  this  bill  will  not 
involve  a  bread  iax  nor  will  it  cause  an 
increase  in  breadiprices. 

It  would  be  a  distortion  of  economic 
realities  to  conte  id  that  the  bill,  of  itself, 
will  cause  any  Licrease  in  the  so-called 
staff  of  life  upoL  which  oxu*  oonsiuners 
and  people  depa  d. 

Moreover,  we  1  ave  our  overall  agricul- 
ture surpluses  to  consider.  These  sur- 
pluses are  very  o  letly  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  eeo  lomy  and  the  people. 
They  are  unjust!  led,  high^  detrimental 
and  must  be  reso  ived  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  althoigh  the  efforts  to  date 
of  several  pcditic  a  administrations  have 
not  borne  much  f  ruit. 


strugg]ed 


I  have 
adequate  solutions 
core  of  the  farm 
ously  resisted  an] 

It  has  been 
istratlon  shoiild 
own  plan,  if  it 
Accordingly,  I 
had  to  be  Judged 
when  they  were 
bad  second  editiob 
laws  that  had  fi^ed 
results  claimed 
rejected. 


hard  to  try  to  find 
here,  but  the  hard 
problems  have  tenaci- 
practical  solution. 

that  every  admln- 

be  entitled  to  try  its 

leemed  at  all  feasible. 

felt  that  these  plans 

I  >n  their  own  merits  and 

slearly  unjustified  or  a 

of  previously  enacted 

to  accomplish  the 

them,  they  should  be 


Admittedly,  the  wheat  provisions  of 
this  bill  must  deflnMely  be  placed  tn  the 
category  of  legislation  which  represents 
another  try  to  find  solutions. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  can  find  sup- 
port for  the  entire  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
what  is  being  done  here  today  will  work 
out  satisfactorily.  After  all.  some  effort 
must  be  nuule  to  establish  a  practical, 
workable,  sensible,  economical  farm  pro- 
gram. We  can  no  longer  delay  coming 
to  grips  with  these  extremely  complex, 
difficult  and  costly  farm  programs.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  provide  part  of  the 
answer  to  these  problems. 


my  view 


h«ve 


f<r 


Address  by  E.  WiUian  Henry,  ChairmaB 
of  the  Federal  G>nimiuucations  Com- 
mission, Before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  Chicaf  o,  April  7, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OP   ASKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  April  7,  1964,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  William  Henry,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  CoDununications  Commis- 
sion, made  a  most  Interesting  and 
thought-provoking  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  at 
their  annual  convention  held  at  the  Con- 
rad-Hilton Hotel,  Chicago.  Dl..  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I,  therefore,  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 
Addkzss   bt  E.   Wiluam   Hznrt.    Chairman, 

pxdksal  comicttnications  commission,  bz- 

PORX  THB  NaTIONAI.  ASSOCIATION   OF  B»OAD- 

CAffrnts,  CoMRAO  Hilton   Horn.,   Chicago; 
Zix.,  Aran.  7,  1904 

Oovemor  CoUlns,  distinguished  guests. 
ladles  and  gentlonen,  I  am  doubly  honored 
on  this  occasion.  It  Is  not  only  a  privilege  to 
address  this  distinguished  association,  but  a 
high  honc»'  Indeed  to  speak  to  the  same 
group  that  heard  Oovemor  Collins  yesterday 
and  who  will  tomorrow  Usten  to  Dr.  BUly 
Graham.  CoUlns  to  Henry  to  Graham — If 
that  comblnatton  doesnt  give  you  religion, 
I  suppose  nothing  will. 

Several  months  ago  I  was  chatting  with  a 
well-known  syndicated  columnist.  We  agreed 
that  sometimes  criticism — of  a  political  can- 
didate or  any  prominent  figure — proves  to  be 
a  blessing  In  disguise.  This  columnist  con- 
fided to  me  that  some  years  ago  a  Congress- 
man, up  for  reelection,  had  come  to  him  and 
pleaded  to  be  criticized  In  one  or  two  articles 
which  would  be  carried  in  the  Congressman's 
local  newspaper.  "He  figiired,"  said  the 
columnist,  "that  If  I  criticized  him,  he  would 
surely  be  reelected." 

The  other  side  of  that  coin  we  all  know — 
praise  from  one  source  can  resvilt  In  con- 
demnation from  another.  So,  when  LeRoy 
CoUlns  faced  joxa  board  of  directors  last 
January.  I  remained  tactfully  silent.  Now, 
as  I  speak  to  you  for  the  first  time  as  chair- 
man I  feel  obligated  to  say  to  you — as  my  first 
order  of  business — that  In  Roy  Collins  you 
have  one  of  the  most  able  and  conscientious 
men  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know. 
A  lawyer  by  profession,  a  great  State's  chief 
executive  by  pc^ular  demand,  and  a  first- 


class  human  being  by  every  sound  standard 
he  is  a  wonderfully  effective  advocate  for 
your  cause.  You  are  fortunate  Indeed  to 
have  him  and  I  am  proud  to  share  this  plat- 
form with  him  today  and  to  caU  him  my  good 
frtend.  '  * 

One  of  the  three  luncheon  gatherings  at 
your  annual  convention  Is  traditionally  set 
aside  for  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  to  speak 
his  piece.  Without  changing  that  format 
I'd  like  to  put  the  spoUlght  briefly  on  my 
fellow  Commissioners  seated  here  at  the  head 
table. 

These  Commissioners  are  collectively  bi- 
partisan but  IndlvlduaUy  Independent 
Their  dlfferenlng  philosophies  reflect  their 
diverse  backgrotmds.  Overall,  they  repre- 
sent an  amalgam  of  experience  and  ability 
which  this  Industry  and  the  public  have 
seldom  If  ever  had  at  their  service. 

You  all  know  Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger 
our  newest  acqulslUon.  He  Is  the  highly 
competent  ex-member  of  the  Ulnnesota  Su- 
preme Court  and  ex-Asslstant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  whose  abUltles 
compensate  for  his  retiring,  shy,  soft-spoken 
manner.  He  assures  me  that  he  U  not  really 
against  multiple  ownership,  but  his  wife  also 
confides  that  each  of  their  chUdren  Is  al- 
lowed but  one  toy. 

Ken  Cox  Is  the  only  man  In  the  history 
of  the  Commleslon  to  be  "dropped  In"  from 
Chief  of  the  Broadcast  Bureau  to  Commis- 
sioner, and  you  broadcasters  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  on  the  Commission  who  knows 
as  much  about  your  Industry  as  he  does. 
He  Is  our  expert  on  televlalon  allocations, 
and  the  only  Commissioner  who  thinks  as 
much.  If  not  more,  of  local  live  program- 
ing than  I  do. 

Fred  Ford  has  served  the  Commission  with 
distinction  In  many  capacities,  ranging  from 
general  attorney  through  Chief  of  the  Broad- 
cast Bureau's  Hecu-lng  Division  to  Chair- 
man. He  Is  the  only  member,  who,  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  can  deliver  a  well-roimded 
speech  on  every  major  section  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  He  Is  a  man  of  high 
principles — but  whose  golf  score  Is  not  as 
low  as  he  claims. 

Next  in  line  up  the  ladder  comes  Robert 
(Ultrahigh  Frequency)  Lee,  the  only  Irish 
Catholic  Republican  Commissioner  from  Chi- 
cago on  any  Federal  agency.  As  you  know, 
his  wit  is  as  unique,  as  his  background. 
As  a  10-year  veteran  of  Commission  bat- 
tles and  a  former  FBI  agent,  he  is  the  FOC's 
candidate  for  broadcasting's  big  brother. 

Bob  Bartley  was  once  one  of  you — be- 
fore he  decided  to  go  straight.  A  former 
professional  broadcaster,  he  remains  an  un- 
professional Texan,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, and  our  Defense  Commissioner  who 
needs  no  defending.  All  commissions  should 
have  one  Bob  Bartley. 

Rosel  Hyde— who  has  been  affectionately 
dubbed  "the  old  grey  fox" — completes  the 
picture.  He  Is  a  Mormon  with  only  one 
wife,  who  doesn't  have  to  smoke  or  drink 
to  have  fun,  a  career  public  servant,  and  a 
high -class  Individual  In  every  sense  of  the 
word.  As  senior  member  of  the  Commis- 
sions, he  votes  Jxist  before  I  do — but  not  al- 
ways the  same  way. 

The  members  of  this  distinguished  group 
occasionally  fall  to  recognize  the  brilliance 
of  their  chairman's  proposals,  but  I  am 
delighted  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
publicly  my  appreciation,  and  Fm  Kure  yours 
as  well,  for  the  manner  In  which  they  dis- 
charge the  hlg^  public  trust  reposed  in 
them. 

Having  talked  about  the  Commission  as 
individuals.  let's  discuss  them  for  a  moment 
as  a  voting  body.  What  has  our  record 
been  since  we  saw  you  In  Chicago  last  year? 
The  regxilatlon  of  advertising  time  stand- 
ards, better  known  as  overocMnmerclallza- 
tlon,  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  late.  You 
all  know  what  happened,  but  let  me  suggest 
to  you  again  that  there  may  be  man  in 
our  notice  terminating  the  piroceedlng  than 
readily  meets  the  eye 
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I  would  have  preferred  a  rule.  A  Com- 
mission majority,  however,  preferred  to  con- 
tinue the  case-by-caae  approach,  and  in  a 
democratic  society  compromlae  la  a  way  at 
life.  Tlie  Commission  stUl  has  not  Indicated 
the  nximber  of  commercials  «r  the  percent- 
age at  time  devoted  to  advertising  that  will 
cause  some  application,  some  time,  to  be  hon- 
ored with  a  designation  for  hearing.  But 
It  has  made  a  start  by  letting  you  know 
that  renewal  appllcatioDa  Irom  stations 
showing  the  highest  levels  of  commercial 
activity  wUl  be  given  a  thorowgh  going  over. 
Having  looked  closely  at  a  few  of  these 
applications,  we  have  found  It  necessary  to 
write  to  some  licensees  about  the  nature  of 
their  commercial  policies,  how  they  mesh 
such  poUcies  with  public  need,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  departures  In  practice  from 
the  poUcles  they  profess  to  foUow. 

In  this  way  we  are  moving  toward  the 
development  of  sound  regulatory  standards 
in  this  field.  The  process  may  be  painful 
to  some,  more  painful,  I  think,  than  a  rule 
would  have  been,  but  It  Is  healthy  and  neces- 
sary. 

I  would  also  remind  you,  when  and  If  the 
Commission  decides  to  look  reality  In  the 
face  and  put  overcommerclallzers  to  the  test 
of  a  hearing,  you  may  want  a  specific  rule 
then  as  much  as  you  shun  It  now.  You 
might  even  then  recognize  that  legislation  to 
prevent  r\ilemakliig  in  this  field  Is  not  a  im'O- 
tectlve  bfUTlcade,  but  a  sandbag  in  disguise. 
In  this  same  vein,  we  have  Instituted  an 
Inquiry  into  loud  commercials.  In  my  mind 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Commission,  and  that  a 
solution  can  be  foimd  I  am  also  pleased 
to  note  that  your  code  board,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Howard  Bell,  has  the  problem 
under  study. 

Recorded  commercials  are  louder  than  pro- 
gram content — ninety-nine  and  fourty-four 
one-hundreths  percent  ot  the  time.  You 
may  slice  them  lengthwise  or  crosewlae,  color 
a  discxusion  of  them  with  technical  terms, 
and  put  meters  in  front  of  them  that  register 
different  things  at  different  times,  but  most 
radio  and  television  commercials  are  simply 
too  loud.  You  do  not  have  to  live  in  an 
apartment  building  and  be  aware  of  your 
neighbor's  television  set  only  during  the 
commercials  In  order  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. It  Is  noticeable  in  your  living  room 
and  mine. 

A  man  from  Florida  recently  wrote  me  an 
interesting  letter  on  this  subject.  He  said: 
"Dear  Chairman  Henrt:  Television  has 
had  Its  share  of  criticism,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  get  a  great  de«a  out  of  It.  I 
was  Inspired  by  President  Kennedy's  appeal 
to  this  country  for  physical  fitness,  and  I 
think  the  television  stations  are  doing  their 
bit. 

"On  the  particular  stations  I  listen  to  the 
commercials  are  so  loud  that  I  must  get  up 
about  8  times  every  16  minutes  to  go  to  my 
set — 4  times  to  turn  the  commercials  down, 
and  4  times  to  turn  the  program  up.  I  am 
In  great  physical  shape  because  of  It,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  the  television  Industry 
for  Its  cooperation." 

We  know  that  televlalon  commercials  are 
Intentionally  made  loud  for  two  reasons: 
first,  to  make  an  Impression  on  the  average 
viewer;  and  second,  to  hold  the  attention 
of  Aunt  Nellie  who  heads  for  the  kitchen  to 
stir  the  soup  at  every  program  interruption. 
We  also  know  that  loudness  Is  primarily  a 
matter  of  excess  compression  and  that  the 
elimination  of  such  compression,  though  not 
the  complete  answer,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  the  problem.  It  remains  for 
the  Commission  to  require  the  elimination 
of  excess  compression  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  regulatory  and  administrative 
practices.    This  Is  all  that  remains. 

Here  Is  a  perfect  oppcnrtunity  for  the  broad- 
casters to  be  of  help — to  be  positive  rather 
than  negative,  to  be  progressive  rather  than 


reactlonai^.  You  wont  lose  a  single  cus- 
tomer and  your  sponsors  can  still  make  their 
pitch  without  the  change  of  one  single  word. 
A  few  of  you  have  been  helpful:  more  should 
do  likewise. 

As  William  B.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  B:enyon  and  Bckhardt.  has  told  you.  "soon- 
er or  later  tke  pitchman  wlU  pass  In  radio 
and  TV  as  he  has  passed  on  the  midway.  The 
faster  you  beot  him  out  the  easier  your  public 
relations  will  be.  and  the  happier  your 
Image." 

Also  during  the  past  year  the  Commission 
renewed  the  Uoenses  of  the  Paclflca  Founda- 
tion radio  stations  which  had  been  on  de- 
ferred status  for  over  3  years.  Complaints 
origlnaUy  caaae  to  the  Commission  from  sev- 
eral sources  and  varied  from  disgust  over 
allegedly  obscene  programing  to  charges  of 
the  possible  affiliation  of  key  personnel  with 
the  C<xnmunl8t  Party. 

Now.  when  a  regulatory  agency  Is  called 
upon  to  handle  allegedly  obscene  Commu- 
nists, it  Indeed  has  a  hot  potato  on  its  hands. 
The  Paclflca  potato  was  admittedly  han- 
dled gingerly  tor  too  many  months,  but  I 
am  proud  that  the  Commission  showed  Its 
calluses  while  I  was^  Its  chairman.  It  Issiied 
a  forceful,  broad-gaged  opinion  clearing  Pa- 
clflca of  the  charges  levied  against  it.  In  my 
judgment,  this  action  will  stand  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  enemies  of  free  broadcasting  and 
free  speech. 

At  every  public  meeting  of  broadcasters  I 
have  attended,  a  speaker  has  only  to  declare 
himself  In  favor  of  "freedom"  to  be  rewarded 
by  an  automatic  burst  of  applause.  But  ora- 
tory is  easy;  flrm  action  Is  difficult.  Surely, 
if  evtf  there  was  a  time  when  the  freed(»n 
of  broadcasting  was  at  stake,  this  was  It. 
Who  took  the  action  In  this  case? 

Which  State  association  sent  del^ations 
to  Congress  charging  that  the  FCC  had  de- 
ferred the  Paclflca  IKienses  for  an  unwar- 
ranted period  and  was  operating  outside  Its 
jurisdiction?  Which  of  you  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter urging  the  Commission  to  dismiss  these 
charges  and  to  reaffirm  the  Commission's 
time-honored  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
free  broadcasting?  Where  were  your  liber- 
tarian lawyers  and  their  amicus  briefs — your 
Industry  statesmen  with  their  ringing 
speeches?  Did  the  sound  and  fury  reach  no 
ears  but  ours? 

If  broadcasters  or  their  advocates  felt  In- 
volved In  this  Issue,  there  Is  no  evidence  In 
our  records  to  Indicate  those  feelings.  Ap- 
parently, not  one  commercial  brocwlcaster  felt 
obliged  to  make  his  views  known  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  As  It  has 
done  time  and  again  the  FCC  Itself  stanchly 
upheld  and  protected  broadcasting's  right  of 
free  speech  and  expression  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Yovir  contrasting  reactions  to  these  two 
striiggles — overooounerclalizatlon  and  Pacl- 
flca Foundation— cast  a  disturbing  light  on 
the  basic  motivations  at  an  Industry  licensed 
to  do  business  In  the  public  Interest.  And 
you  might  similarly  gain  insight  Into  the 
reasons  why,  for  all  your  magnlflcent  serv- 
ices to  the  public,  your  critics  remain  vocal. 
When  you  display  more  Interest  In  defend- 
ing your  freedom  to  suffocate  the  public  with 
commercials  than  In  upholding  your  freedom 
to  provide  provocative  variety — when  you  cry 
"censorship"  and  call  for  faith  in  the  Found- 
ing Fathers'  wisdom  only  to  protect  your 
balance  sheet — when  you  remain  s^ent  In 
the  face  of  a  threat  which  could  shake  the 
first  amendment's  proud  oak  to  Its  very 
roots — ^you  tarnish  the  Ideals  enshrined  In 
the  Constitution  and  invite  an  attitude  of 
suspicion.  You  join  the  forces  of  crass  com- 
placency— !■  an  Industry  and  at  a  time  In 
the  history  at  this  Nation  when  complacency 
of  any  sort  is  both  misplaced  and  dangerous. 
There  is  no  such  complacency,  I  assure 
you,  in  the  halls  of  the  FCC. 

For  this  Is  still  an  age  in  which  we  need 
all  the  excellence  and  all  the  greatness  we 


can  muster.  Government  cannot  create  ex- 
ceUence  by  flat — businessmen  cannot  create 
it  simply  by  spending  money.  But  we  can 
work  together  to  produce  the  conditions  un- 
der which  excellence  and  greatness  can  grow. 
We  can  at  least  try  to  make  ovir  actions  In 
the  service  of  freedcan  match  the  high-flown 
words  we  use  to  praise  her. 

I  could  talk  for  quite  a  while  on  other 
subjects  that  have  cropped  up  during  the 
last  year — our  efforts  to  enforce  the  rules 
now  on  the  books  against  those  few  who  re- 
fuse to  abide  by  them,  multiple  ownership, 
responsibilities  under  the  fairness  doctrine, 
our  new  program  of  collecting  fees  for  the 
flllng  of  license  appUcations,  the  proposed 
new  program  forms  for  television  and  radio. 
Increased  activity  in  our  inquiry  Into  the 
control  of  networks  over  the  sources  of  pro- 
gram supply — to  name  but  a  few.  But  I 
would  rather  devote  my  remaining  time  to  a 
subject  that  concerns  me  perhaps  as  much 
as  all  the  ftxegolng  put  together.  It  is  a 
matter  which  lies  shrouded  In  the  mists  of 
the  future.  Its  exact  shape  Is  Imperceptible, 
but  Its  growth  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  every- 
one In  this  room.  It  approcu:hes  on  cat  feet, 
but  with  the  appetite  of  a  ravenoois  tiger. 
It  has  been  given  a  number  of  names,  but 
they  all  mean  the  same  thing.  I  refer,  as 
you  may  have  guessed,  to  pay  television. 

Pay  television  is  an  enigma.  No  one  knows 
the  answers  to  the  questions  It  posea.  But 
since  "the  beginning  of  wisdom  Is  an  admis- 
sion of  Ignorance,"  let  us  examine  the  sub- 
ject— not  as  experts — but  as  neophytes  In 
search  of  the  beet  method  of  realizing  the 
vast  potentialities  of  the  television  medium. 
You  all  know  that  the  Commission  has 
authorized  a  program  of  experimentation 
with  subscription  television,  that  one  experi- 
ment Is  being  conducted  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  that  another  has  been  approved  for 
Denver,  Colo.  Several  jrears  ago  there  was  a 
considerable  hassle  over  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  any  experiments  at 
all  with  pay  televislcm  and,  If  so,  what  the 
scope  of  the  experiments  should  be.  That 
controversy  was  settled  when  the  experiments 
were  limited  to  prevent  competitive  damage 
to  our  advertiser-supported  television  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  Indeed,  some  proponents  of 
pay  television  claim  that  the  restrictions  are 
so  stringent  that  they  prevent  any  slgnlflcant 
test  of  what  pay  TV  can  aeoompUsh.  In  any 
event,  our  experimentation  with  pay  televi- 
sion via  broadcasting  stations  Is  proceeding 
cautiously  and  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions. 

But  life  In  a  free  society  Is  never  that  sim- 
ple. As  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "The  boister- 
ous sea  of  liberty  Is  never  without  a  wave." 
The  technology  of  modem  communications 
does  not  stand  still,  and  neither  do  the 
Imaginative  entreprenevu^  who  look  for  ways 
to  serve  new  and  unmet  public  needs.  The 
communications  Industry,  of  which  broad- 
casting Is  a  part.  Is  the  most  dynamic  In  the 
Nation.  A  broadcasting  transmitter  was 
once  the  marvel  of  the  age.  But  now  com- 
munications satellites  soar  overhead.  Lasers 
and  masers  are  workaday  concepts.  And  the 
wire — thrust  from  the  center  of  public  atten- 
tion by  the  glamour  of  radio  communica- 
tions— prepares  for  a  comeback  In  a  new 
form. 

Transmission  of  communications  by  wire 
and  microwave  is  becoming  increasingly  less 
expensive.  Low-cost  cable  may  soon  be 
available.  Experiments  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  television  signals  over  a  pair  of  tele- 
phone vrlres  are  underway.  It  may  soon  be 
economically  feasible  to  transmit  television 
signals  by  microwave  between  metropolitan 
areas  and  to  distribute  a  multiplicity  of  these 
signals  to  every  home  In  every  metropolitan 
area  by  wire.  "Talk-back,"  c»  two-way  com- 
munication between  one's  living  room  and 
the  transmitting  studio,  may  soon  be  com- 
monplace.   Your  wives  may  one  day  respond 
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Let  me  say  to  you  as  stnmgly  as  I  can  that 
It  U  not  enough  to  meet  these  developments 
with  dogans  such  as  "free  enterprtse  m\ist 
prevaU"  or  "tree  TV  must  be  preserved.-  We 
wUl  not  help  ourselves  or  or  country  by  at- 
tempting to  make  a  blind  choice  between 
oversimplified  formulas.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
make  speech^  decrying  the  outworn  dogmas 
ot  the  past  and  advocating  original  thotight. 
We  need  the  commodity  Itself.  And  in  the 
fast-paced  modon  world,  where  there  is  bo 
little  time  for  thought  of  any  kind,  original 
thought  is  a  scarce  commodity  Indeed. 

So  let  us  analyze  the  fundamental  issues 
now. 

The  basic  problem  is  the  competitive  effect 
of  wired  television  upon  our  present  ad- 
vertiser-supported system.  Does  community 
antenna  television  limit  or  block  the  growth 
of  television  broadcast  stations  in  outlying 
communiUM?  Will  it  stunt  or  thwart  the 
growth  of  UHF  stations,  upon  which  our 
hopes  for  greater  diversity  within  the  tele- 
vision industry  so  Isrgely  rest?  Would  pay 
television  i»x>vide  the  additional  program 
choices  which  its  supporters  claim  and  which 
we  all  desire;  or  would  it  gradually  erode  and 
eventually  destroy  the  free  television  sys- 
tem? 

To  approach  these  questions  Intelligently, 
we  must  first  examine  the  merits  of  ovu 
present  system.  What  is  it  we  are  afraid 
of  losing? 

First  of  all,  the  programs  of  our  present 
television  system  are  free  to  the  viewer.  Of 
course,  free  television  is  supported  by  adver- 
tising, and  advertising  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  products  we  purchase.  But  free  tele- 
vision's programs  are  not  withheld  from  the 
viewer  who  lacks  the  ability  to  pay. 

Today  we  hear  much  on  the  subject  of 
the  inability  to  pay— otherwise  known  as 
poverty.  Twenty  percent  of  the  families  in 
the  United  SUtes  earn  less  than  $3,000  per 
year.  But  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  only  8 
percent  of  the  homes  in  the  United  States 
are  without  a  television  set,  and  some  of 
these  homes  are  In  Palm  Beach.  So  poverty 
itself  is  rarely.  If  ever,  a  barrier  to  the  power- 
ful beam  of  entertainment  and  intelligence 
called  television.  For  mlllons  of  Americans 
with  low  incomes,  the  glow  of  the  television 
set  is  one  of  life's  few  lights.  That  glow 
may  often  be  diill.  with  programs  to  match, 
but  who  can  say  that  Its  extlngiiishment  Is 
a  matter  of  no  concern? 

Additionally,  the  signals  of  television 
transmitters  in  our  present  system  travel 
to  areas  which  are  economically  beyond  the 
reach  of  cable.  The  rancher  in  the  Isolation 
of  Wyoming's  mountains — the  Indians  on 
Arizona's  outlying  reservations — the  in- 
habitants of  farmhoiises  all  over  the  coun- 
try— all  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  national  television  system.  We  can- 
not abandon  them  merely  to  provide  a 
variety  of  serviees  to  people  in  the  core  of 
our  urbanized  society. 

Finally,  our  present  system  is  built  upon 
the  principle  of  local  station  ownership  and 
local  program  orlglnaUon.  Local  news,  local 
public  affairs  and  other  local  programs  may 
be  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  programing 
produced  by  our  system.  But  it  is  that 
fraction  which  Justifies  the  vast  frequencies 
now  allocated  for  TV  services.  It  is  a  grow- 
ing fraction  which  we  cannot  give  up. 

But,  wired  television  also  has  Its  merits. 
Community  antenna  and  pay  television  sys- 
tems are  not  the  inventions  of  money-mad 
moguls.  They  are  primarily  a  response  to 
expressed  public  needs. 

Community  antenna  television  started,  and 
still  has  its  hefutland,  in  areas  which  lack 
adequate  off-the-air  television  service.  In 
modem  America,  people  are  not  content  to 
go  without  television,  to  rely  upon  inade- 
quate signals  or  upon  only  one  decent  sig- 
nal. If  they  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of 
our  present  system  any  other  way,  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  pay  for  them.    And 


the  men  who  bring  those  benefits  to  them 
perform  a  real  public  service. 

I  must  say.  In  aU  fiimkneas.  that  I  think 
the  growth  ot  community  antenna  television 
refiects  an  Inherent  weakness  In  our  adver- 
tlser-support«l  system— a  failure  to  make  Its 
basic  program  servloes  available  to  the  entire 
country.  Including  outlying  communities 
too  small  to  support  more  than  one  station, 
or  any  station.  The  CATV  systems  moved  In 
to  nuike  good  that  failure. 

The  same  thought  applies  to  the  newer 
trends  In  both  commxmlty  antenna  and  pay 
television.  The  men  who  seek  to  bring  the 
programs  of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  sta- 
tions to  smaller  communities  via  microwave 
relays  and  community  antenna  systems — the 
men  behind  the  California  pay  television 
venture— are  betting  that  the  American 
viewer  wants  B<snething  more  tram  his  tele- 
vision set  than  the  present  system  makes 
avaiUble.  They  think  the  viewer  wants  and 
will  pay  for  more  variety  and  more  choice— 
and  they  see  no  reason  why  he  should  wait 
longer  to  get  the  variety  and  the  choice  we 
have  thus  far  failed  to  provide. 

On  balance,  what  conclusions  should  we 
draw?  First,  the  time  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  raised  by  wired  tdevlsion  is  now. 
There  is  always  a  lag  between  the  thinking 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  create 
new  technology,  the  businessmen  who  apply 
it,  and  the  Government  n<w«^<*i«  who  try  to 
decide  whether  the  public  Interest  requires 
control.  We  must  shorten  that  lag  as  much 
as  possible.  Legislation  is  dearly  required 
on  some  points,  and  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Industry  on  others.  Congress. 
the  Commission  and  the  Industry  must  make 
critical  decisions  about  wired  television  be- 
fore events  make  them  for  them. 

Second,  community  antenna  television 
provides  a  useful,  though  limited,  service 
which  Is  not  provided  by  free  tdevlsion.  We 
should  seek  ways  to  Integrate  It  fully  into  our 
national  televlslcm  system.  We  should  not 
shrink  from  hard  choices  when  community 
antenna  television  threatens  to  thwart  basic 
purposes  of  the  Communications  Act.  It 
must  not  be  permitted,  for  example,  to  ham- 
I>er  the  development  of  UHF.  But  we  must 
make  a  strenuous  effort  to  find  measures 
which  will  allow  both  kinds  of  television  to 
survive — to  keep  open  for  the  public  all  of 
the  choices  which  a  free  economy  makes 
available. 

Third,  pay  television — though  closely  re- 
lated to  conununlty  antenna  television — 
raises  problems  of  a  different  order.  Here 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  an  established  In- 
dustry, but  with  one  that  is  struggling  to  be 
bom.  Moreover,  here  we  deal,  not  with  a 
system  aimed  primarily  at  distributing  more 
widely  the  programs  produced  by  advertiser- 
supported  television,  but  with  a  wholly  new 
source  of  programs  for  the  television 
audience. 

Fourth,  the  problems  of  pay  television  over 
wire  are  the  same  as  the  problems  of  pay 
television  over  the  air.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  have  tigbUy  controlled  pay  television  ex- 
periments using  broadcast  frequencies  while 
giving  carte  blanche  to  the  development  of 
pay  TV  over  wires.  It  may  weU  be  that  the 
California  venture  could  provide  an  appro- 
priate testing  groiuid  for  the  development  of 
wire  systems.  But  it  should  be  a  real  test 
subject  to  Qovenment  contnd  and  regula- 
tion. Wire  pay  TV  should  not  be  permitted 
to  grow  like  Topsy. 

For  pay  television  in  any  form  must  have 
a  public  interest  Justification.  It  cannot  be 
so  Justified  unless  it  brings  to  the  public  a 
greater  variety  of  choice  through  specialized, 
high-quality  programing.  It  must  be  a  sup- 
plemental service,  not  a  substitute  service. 
And  in  my  opinion,  if  pay  TV  is  to  come  into 
o\ir  homes,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
the  sponsor's  commercials  with  It.  If  viewers 
must  pay  for  additional  programing,  they 
must  not  pay  twice. 
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Finally,  the  time  has  come  for  the  tele- 
vision industry  to  heed  the  advice  of  Ma- 
caulay  to  "Reform  if  you  would  conserve." 
You  cannot  get  protection  without  providing 
a  service  worth  protecting.  You  cannot  beat 
something  with  nothing. 

Your  claim  to  protection  against  competi- 
tion from  community  antenna  systems  and 
from  pay  TV  rests  largely  upcm  the  fact  that 
you  provide  local  service.  If  that  claim  Is  to 
be  persuasive,  your  service  to  local  needs  and 
interests  must  be  real  and  substantial.  It 
cannot  be  limited  to  qne  or  two  regularly 
scheduled  news  programs  and  a  very  occa- 
sional local  "special."  Riding  the  network 
and  relying  upon  the  projection  of  old  movies 
may  be  as  easy  a  life  as  riding  the  rails,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  may  be  Just  as  dangerous. 

Moreover,  the  search  for  maximum  profits 
In  thfe  short  run  does  not  represent  maxi- 
mum wisdcsn  in  the  long  rvm.  With  every 
dollar  that  drops  Into  your  till  from  the  sale 
of  advertising,  you  are  creating  a  greater 
public  willingness  to  pay  for  programs  wlth- 
out  commercials.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as 
pvishlng  the  long-suffering  public  too  far, 
and  those  who  do  so  may  find  the  eggs  that 
are  laid  far  from  golden. 

But  above  all,  wired  television  systems 
challenge  you  to  bring  more  variety  and 
more  choice  into  the  present  system.  In 
addition  to  emphasizing  program  diversity 
in  order  to  give  the  public  more  choice  on 
present  outlets,  the  Commission  has  sought 
in  every  way  to  encourage  the  development 
of  additional  outlets  on  UHF  chsmnels. 
Your  long-range  Interests  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  free  television  generally  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  success  of  UHF  television. 

If  free  enterprise  cannot  come  to  televi- 
sion via  UHF  channels.  It  will  do  so  by  means 
of  wires  and  microwave  relays.  The  result 
may  not  be  all  that  you — or  I — would  hope. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  choice  Is  Inexorable. 

For  modem  technology  and  the  modem 
marketplace  afford  us  no  easy  resting  place. 
In  today's  communications  industry  we  sire 
propelled  around  the  bend  and  Into  the 
future  not  to  the  steady  chug-chug  of  a 
Mississippi  riverboat,  but  to  the  piercing 
whine  of  an  Atlas  Agena  rocket.  How  we 
will  navigate  depends  both  on  the  natural 
forces  within  the  Industry  and  our  response 
to  them.  Can  we  create  conditions  under 
which  the  constructive  forces  of  the  market- 
place win  flourish  and  the  destructive  forces 
be  controlled?  That,  I  suggest.  Is  the  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  us  today. 
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Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  social  problems  In  Latin  America  are 
staggering.  For  instance,  it  is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  Latin  America 
live  In  substandard  dwellings  that  are 
overcrowded  and  without  sanitary  facil- 
ities. Often  whole  families  live  In  one 
room,  sharing  it  with  their  chickens,  pig- 
lets, and  working  tools.  If  the  family  is 
fortunate,  they  have  a  meager  plot  of 
ground  to  cultivate  which  would  be  con- 
sidered untillable  by  American  stand- 
ards. Their  shanties  are  bordered  within 
a  few  feet  by  the  same  type  of  dweUinff, 
often  consisting  of  a  simple  thatched 


roof  and  walls  of  pressed  tin  cans,  palm 
leaves  or  cardboard.  Picture  a  hillside 
of  tiiese  "houses" — either  in  a  remote  vil- 
lage or  a  plush  resort  city — and  it  is  a 
typical  Latin  American  scene  often  de- 
scribed as  "local  color"  by  the  American 
tourist. 

Picture  also  a  flock  of  half  naked  chil- 
dren who  consider  one  of  these  dwellings 
their  h(»ne  by  night,  for  Uiey  only  can 
sleep  there.  Regardless  of  the  weather, 
their  daylight  hours  are  spent  on  a  hill- 
side playground  of  rock  and  dirt.  When 
evening  comes  the  children  take  over  the 
shelter,  sleeping  on  pallets  of  flat,  woven 
straw  while  the  adults  gossip  over  kero- 
sene lamps  on  the  ground  outside,  the 
smell  of  charcoal  and  cooking  oils  fllling 
the  dank  night  air.  This  is  the  life  of 
the  Latin  peasant  and  their  ninos. 

If  youngsters  are  raised  in  squalor, 
with  inadequate  food  and  without  edu- 
cation, they  cannot  develop  strong  bodies 
and  clear  minds  necessary  for  a  full  life. 
Instead  they  will  face  a  hostile  world  of 
frustration  and  disappointment.  As  the 
leaders  and  workers  of  tomorrow, 
children  should,  and  do.  receive  special 
attention  in  our  aid  program. 

Two  American  assistance  programs, 
involving  both  private  and  public  co- 
operation, offer  hope  for  a  better  life 
to  the  children  of  Chile.  One  is  an  Al- 
liance for  Progress  housing  program — 
a  self-help  program  where  the  new  own- 
er does  most  of  the  construction  work, 
the  Alliance  furnishes  the  tools  and 
equipment,  and  the  ChlleaSrt5ovem- 
ment  offers  technical  assistance  to  the 
new  owner-builder.  The  other  is  Op- 
eration Niiios.  a  food-for -peace  pro- 
gram, in  which  our  surplus  food  helps  to 
feed  10  million  hungry  Latin  Amer- 
ican children. 

Well  illustrating  the  effective  assist- 
ance these  two  programs  are  giving  to 
underprivileged  Latin  American  chil- 
dren, is  the  story  of  6-year-old  Alicia 
Vilche.  a  dark-eyed,  black-haired  Chil- 
ean moppet  who  was  living  in  a  shanty 
town  one  room  shack  with  dirt  floor, 
void  of  windows,  heat,  electricity  or 
water. 

Two  years  ago.  Alicia  moved  with  her 
family  into  a  4,000-unit  housing  develop- 
ment called  San  Gregorio  on  the  outskirts 
of  Santiago,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chilean  Government  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  In  line  with  the  self-help 
emphasis  of  the  program,  Alicia's  father, 
a  construction  worker,  buUt  his  own 
three-room  home  with  tools,  equipment, 
and  building  materials  furnished  by  AID 
through  an  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
of  $713,000  to  the  Chilean  Government. 
Payments  on  the  $680  house  are  geared 
to  the  $18  per  month  salary  of  Senior 
Vilche. 

Last  year  Alicia  began  school  in  near- 
by San  Salvador  community  center 
which  Is  operated  by  the  Church  World 
Service,  a  private  American  volimtary 
relief  organization.  Here  Alicia  first 
came  In  contact  with  Operation  Nifios. 
Every  morning  Alicia  and  her  3-  and 
4-year-old  sisters  receive  a  hot  break- 
fast at  the  community  center  which 
their  mother,  again  in  the  vein  of  self- 
help,  assists  in  preparing  as  a  volunteer 
member    of    the    community    center's 


mothers  club.  Because  the  Vilche's  in- 
come is  so  small,  each  member  of  the 
family  also  receives  a  monthly  supple- 
ment of  5  p>ounds  of  food-for-peace 
flour,  com,  and  powdered  milk. 

Good  housing  and  food  has  left  an 
arna-giing  effect  on  Alicia.  Much  more 
attentive  in  class,  she  has  a  new  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  Gone  are  the  haunt- 
ing memories  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
malnourishment  which  retarded  her  ear- 
lier development.  Now,  thanks  t« 
American  loans  and  food  distributions, 
Alicia  and  other  children  like  her  have 
hope  for  a  bright  future  in  which  they 
can  contribute  their  part  toward  build- 
ing a  modem  nation. 
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Mr.    YOUNGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently I  encountered  an  article  entitled, 
"It's  Time  for  United  Statesmanship," 
which  I  am  sure  is  worthy  of  publication 
in  the  Record  and  should  have  the  wide 
circulation  enjoyed  by  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 
It's  TncE  roa  UNrm)  Statesmanship 
(By  a  puzzled  and  worried  American  citizen) 
There  are  some  things  happening  around 
the  world  that  scare  the  living  daylights  out 
of  me  and  I  hope  you  share  this  concern. 

I  read  in  the  papers  recently  that  the 
Soviet  Union  U  setting  up  a  satellite  obser- 
vation station  in  Cuba. 

This  foUowed  on  the  heels  of  a  report  frwn 
Cuban  exiles,  whose  underground  frequently 
has  been  more  accurate  than  our  CIA,  that 
at  a  base  30  miles  west  of  Havana  and  5  miles 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  three 
missiles  70  feet  taU  are  aimed  at  the  United 
States,  manned  by  Soviet  troops;  and  that 
nine  other  missUes  are  stored  iinderground 
at  the  base. 

These  reports.  In  turn,  followed  Castro's 
Impudent  action  In  turning  oB  the  fresh 
vrater  supply  at  Ouantanamo  and  our  weak- 
kneed  and  fainthearted  "retaliation"  which 
is  costing  American  taxpayers  untold  mil- 
lions to  haul  water  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  to  dlstUl  It  from  the  sea.  Here,  obvi- 
ously, we  muffed  a  real  chance  to  show  some 
signs  ot  strength. 

These  events,  in  turn,  followed  the  mur- 
der by  the  Communists  of  three  American 
flyers  over  East  Germany. 

You  don't  have  to  have  access  to  the  secret 
Information  of  the  State  Department,  the 
CIA  or  the  White  House,  or  to  be  an  expert 
of  foreign  affairs  to  conclude  that  as  of  now 
this  country  has  no  positive  program  re- 
garding Cuba  and  the  elimination  of  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere,  and  that  it  is 
suffering  from  what  can  be  described  only 
as  a  deterioration  of  the  backbone  and  a 
softening  of  the  mflscles.  I  can't  and  don't 
believe  that  this  Is  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

On  July  24,  1963f  our  Embassy  In  Havana 
was  confiscated.  Bepresentatlve  ToTTNcaa, 
of  California,  dug  Into  this  and  found  that 
only  once  before  in  our  history  has  this  been 
done.  That  was  when  the  Japanese  moved 
into  Vietnam  and  temporarily  took  over  o\u- 
Embassy  in  Saigon.    The  Germans,  the  Ital- 
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There  are  several  ugly  questions  hanging 
in  the  air  that  need  answers,  and  these  an- 
swers do  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming  from 
this  administration.     Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

1.   THC  mrZLLICEMCK  CAP 

Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  there  is 
a  potentially  highly  dangerous  Intelligence 
gap.  That  we  have  known  since  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1903 — low-level  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Cuba  by  Navy  and  Air  Force 
pilots  have  been  suspended  on  direct  orders 
by  the  White  House,  despite  protests  by  both 
services  that  these  flights  are  necessary  it 
we  are  to  know  what  Is  really  going  on  In 
Cuba;  and  that  high-level  U-2  reconnais- 
sance flights,  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  have  been  kept 
to  a  minimum,  with  none  passing  directly 
over  Cuba. 

True  or  false? 

3.    THOSE  "FISHING   BOATS" 

I  am  told  that  Russia  is  using  a  fleet  of 
highspeed  so-called  "fishing  boats"  to  ex- 
port Fidel  Castro's  Communist  revolution  to 
other  Latin  American  countries  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  now  around  200  of  them : 

That  these  oceangoing  vessels  which  have 
the  deceptive  configuration  of  trawlers  and 
which  can  sail  rings  around  the  World  War 
n  naval  vessels  of  neighboring  Caribbean 
nations,  are  transporting  arms  and  guer- 
rillas. 

That  those  "fishing  boats  "  have  a  carrying 
capacity  of  150  to  250  passengers,  or  300  to 
560  gross  tons  of  fish  or  arms,  that  their 
speed  ranges  up  to  30  knots.  As  far  as  fish 
are  concerned,  the  well-founded  suspicion  Is 
that  most  of  them  have  yet  to  wet  a  net  and 
that  they  are  built  strictly  for  dirty  work 
at  the  Latifi  American  crossroads. 

True  or  false? 

3.    THOSI  CAVES   AND   TUNNELS 

You  hear  a  lot  about  the  caves  in  Cuba. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alva  R.  Fitch,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1963  stated  that  there  are  Indeed  countless 
thousands  9f  caves  in  Cuba  and  that  many 
of  them  are  large  enough  for  storing  mlliUry 
weapons,  including  missiles.  Furthermore. 
he  stated  that  aerial  reconnaissance  in- 
dicated roads  recently  built  to  known  cave 
locations. 

On  April  1,  1963,  Representative  Clevkland 
Inserted  in  the  Congkessional  Rxcoso  a 
piece  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  on 
this  subject,  pointing  out  the  highly  signifi- 
cant fact  that  it  was  possible  for  some  caves 
fronting  on  the  ocean  to  contain  submarine 
pens,  and  there  has  been  additional  Informa- 
tion since  to  indicate  that  this  is  so. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Castro  doesn't  want 
on-site  inspections? 

Acoordlng  to  Free  Cuba  News,  the  news- 
letter of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba,  the  Soviets  have  secreted  guided  mis- 
siles in  the  Russian-made  tunnels  in  La- 
Qobemadora  hills,  near  Cuba's  principal 
naval  base  of  Marlel.  Electrical  systems  are 
also  said  to  t>e  Installed  at  the  nearby  base  of 
Meeeta  de  Anafe  and  are  connected  with  the 
gulded-mlsslle  stations  at  LAGobemadora. 

Ttue  or  false? 

4.   THS    STENNIS    BEPORT 

In  May  1963  the  Stennls  senatorial  investi- 
gation committee.  Including  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  Issued  a  hard-hitting, 
unanimous  report  stressing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  The  committee  gathered  its  in- 
formation from  top  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Stennls  group  was  particularly  con- 
cerned over  repeated  published  reports  from 
exiles  and  refugees  that  Soviet  missiles  are 
concealed  in  Cuban  caves. 

These  reports  are  all  the  more  alarming  in 
▼lew  of  the  administration's  admission  that. 
lacWng  onsite  Inspection,  no  one  can  say  for 
sure  tliat  all  the  Russian  missiles  have  been 
removed. 


Consequmtly,  Bepabllcans  have  called  on 
the  PresidSBt  to  resums  discussions  leading 
to  the  OBslte  taspeettons  demanded  In  Octo- 
ber 1961,  and  waived  a  few  days  later. 

What  has  happened  to  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Stennls  report? 

5.  1SB  povr  or  banks 
With  very  llttls  effort,  Russian  submarine 
bases  can  be  established  In  Cuban  ports.  Al- 
ready there  are  widely  published  reports  that 
a  Soviet  naval  base  Is  under  construction  at 
the  Port  of  Banes.  This,  of  co\u»e,  could 
neutralise  the  American  base  at  Guantanamo. 
The  administration  la  silent  when  the  ques- 
tion of  Banes  is  raised. 

S.   TBX   ISU   or   PINES 

We  know  beyond  any  doubt  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  Soviet  buildup  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines. 

We  know  that  this  Is  the  transshipment 
pxolnt  for  arms  drops  to  Latin  America  and 
that  the  Russians  have  asked  that  the  Isle  of 
Pines  be  turned  over  for  use  exclusively  by 
the  Russians  for  such  arms  buildup  and  as 
an  available  depot  for  arms  drops  to  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

7.    TBAimNS   IN   TXaaOKISM 

Early  in  1963  the  NaUon's  intelligence 
chief.  J.  A.  McCone.  Director  of  the  CIA,  re- 
ported to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  that  1,000  to 
1.500  trainees  from  every  Latin  American 
country,  save  one,  went  to  Cuba  to  receive 
training  in  guerrilla  warfare,  sabotage,  and 
terrorism. 

There  are  ample  groimds  for  believing  that 
Cuba  is  the  eampus  for  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  such  trainees  today. 

Today  reports  of  a  shocking  new  policy 
by  our  State  Department  are  gaining  cir- 
culation. 

The  Hall  Syndicate,  Inc..  reveals  that  be- 
hind the  recently  announced  orders  to  with- 
draw military  dependents  from  Guantanamo 
there  is  an  Inner,  long-range  State  Depart- 
ment plan  to  "phase  out"  this  country's  oc- 
cupancy of  the  big,  strategic  naval  base. 

This  report  says:  "A  major  premise  of  the 
State  Department's  plan  is  that  sooner  or 
later  Castro  will  take  the  Guantanamo  issue 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  ready  to  give  up  the  base  rather 
than  risk  a  ceasure  vote." 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  some  straight  nonpolitical  answers 
now  to  the  questions  I  have  raUed.  and 
others. 

How  about  it,  Mr.  President? 

What  about  the  intelligence  gap? 

What  about  those  fishing  boats? 

What  about  those  caves  and  tunnels? 

What  about  those  70-foot  missiles  west  of 
Havana? 

What  about  the  Isle  of  Pines? 

Is  a  Soviet  naval  base  with  submarine  pens 
under  construction  at  the  Cuban  port  of 
Banee.  or  Isn't  it? 

What  is  yoiur  attitude  about  the  Monroe 
Doctrine? 

What  about  the  Stennls  report? 

How  much  is  it  costing  American  taxpay- 
ers to  provide  fresh  water  to  Guantanamo? 

If  it  Is  such  a  good  idea  to  convert  sea 
water  at  the  base,  why  didn't  we  start  pre- 
paring to  do  It  years  ago  when  trouble  with 
Castro  started  Instead  of  waiting  until  now? 

How  maay  Russian  tioops  and  technicians, 
or  whatever  you  eall  them,  still  remain  in 
Cuba,  and  what  functions  are  they  perform- 
ing? Are  they  actually  running  things  in 
Cuba  or  aren't  they? 

What  are  our  long-range  plans  regarding 
Guantanamo?  Is  there  any  truth  to  the 
rumors  at  tha  "phasing  out"  policy  of  our 
State  DepartHMDt? 

Certainly  these  are  not  things  somebody 
dreamed  139  to  enharrsss  you  politically. 
l^srs  has  bsen  too  much  sober,   well-in- 
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formed  discussion  of  them  in  Congrees   to 
Justify  such  a  notion. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  what  about  Cuba  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know. 

Congressmen  are  getting  a  lot  of  mall  these 
days  from  puzzled  voters  who  can't  under- 
stand why  we  are  supporting  a  Communist 
coalition  on  Laos,  ye^  we  fight  the  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam  with  more  than  15,000 
Americans  stationed  there*  continue  to  lose  a 
lot  of  American  lives,  and  spend  around  $1.5 
million  a  day  and  do  practically  nothing 
about  the  Communist  threat  at  our  door- 
step. 

This  Cul>an  situation  obviously  is  a  nasty 
thorn  in  the  side  of  this  administration — as 
it  should  be. 

The  do-nothing,  wait-and-see  policy,  if  you 
can  oall  this  a  policy,  seems  to  be  rooted  in 
the  plillosophy  that  any  positive  action 
would  risk  a  nuclear  war;  that  anyone  who 
brings  up  the  subject  is  a  warmonger,  play- 
ing politics,  or  Is  some  kind  of  a  nut  or  some- 
thing. Administration  spokesmen  then 
promptly  attempt  to  sweep  it  undM-  the  rug. 
This  is  obviously  a  matter  of  grave  ca- 
tional  concern  and  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue,  but  it  is  becoming  abundantly  clear 
that  today  we  can  look  only  to  Republican 
leadership  to  restore  what  ex-President  Ei- 
senhower has  aptly  called  "United  States- 
manship." to  erase  the  tragic  and  threaten- 
ing mess  in  Cuba,  which  is  obviously  our  first 
essential  step  In  building  new  respect  for 
ourselves,  not  only  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  throughout  the  world. 

Obviously  the  only  thing  that  is  going  to 
get  action  Is  a  truly  aroused  electorate. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  by  now  that,  in  spite 
of  all  it  costs  them,  the  Russians  have  a  good 
thing  going  for  themselves  in  Cuba  as  part  of 
their  historic,  long-range  strategy  of  world 
domination  and  what  Henry  J.  Taylor  calls 
gpraduallsm.  It  Is  an  advanced  intelligence 
base  which  can  be  used  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  our  military  and  space  activities 
in  the  southeast  United  States  and  the  entire 
Caribbean  area,  and  which  is  an  ideal  sub- 
marine base.    ■ 

Even  Harry  Truman  Is  critical  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

In  an  article  copyrighted  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  appearing 
Sunday.  March  1.  he  said: 

"It  Lb  all  too  obvious  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
is  not  what  it  should  be. 

"Oiur  leadership  has  been  steadily  losing  Its 
effectiveness.  Our  hopes  for  a  world  com- 
mitted to  peace,  freedom  and  security  for  all 
seem  to  have  faded  in  the  resumed  struggle 
for  power  and  trade. 

"It  serves  no  useful  ptirpoee  to  protest  or 
to  ignore  this  unpleasant  state.  But  we  had 
better  face  up  to  it." 

This  isn't  quite  what  you  hear  from  the 
White  House  which  claims  we  are  loved 
throughout  the  world. 

How  much  of  this  soft  soap,  I  wonder,  are 
the  American  people  willing  to  take? 

What  can  be  done  about  it  with  minimum 
risk  of  war? 

Let's  not  be  trapped  by  the  familiar  ad- 
ministration argument  and  psychosis  that 
to  do  something  constructive  we  have  to 
invade  Cuba  and  risk  a  nuclear  was. 

Representative  Foreman,  of  Texas,  says: 
"I  think  the  American  people  are  correct  in 
saying  that  they  are  tired  of  this  business 
of  being  concerned  with  how  popular  we  are 
instead   of   how  right  we   are." 

Obviously,  if  we  are  right,  our  popularity 
will  take  care  of  Itself. 

What  are  some  of  the  right  things  we  can 
do  in  a  positive  program? 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  elemental 
things  that  best  Informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  demanded: 

1.  Step  up  our  surveillance  at  least  to  the 
point  where  it  was  prior  to  the  blockade  of 
October  1962. 

2.  Abide  by  Public  Law  87-872  and  put 


scHne  teeth  into  trade  restrictions,  which  will 
prevent  the  free  world  from  feeding  the 
Cuban  economy  and  relieving  Russia  in  ths 
process.  Many  practical  measiuvs  have  been 
proposed  toward  that  end. 

3.  Restate  and  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  a 
foreign  government  shall  not  colonize  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

4.  Recognize  a  Cuban  Government  in  exile 
and  take  the  Initiative  in  helping  to  form 
one. 

6.  Revise  the  present  punitive  policy 
against  Cuban  patriots  In  exile,  who  through 
their  Independent  activities,  can  at  least  buoy 
up  the  hopes  of  their  helpless  freedom-loving 
friends  and  relatives  In  Cuba. 

6.  In  collaboration  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (a)  forbid  all  travel  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Latin  American  States 
and  (b)  stop  all  trade  between  Cuba  and  the 
Latin  American  States. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  this 
Organization  of  American  States  welcomes 
the  leadership  of  this  country. 

Have  we  forgotten  how  quickly  they  rallied 
behind  us  when  we  initiated  and  followed 
through  on  the  naval  blockade  of  1962? 

The  Latins  respect  strength.  Most  of  the 
Latin  countries  are  genuinely  with  us.  They 
are  simply  waiting  for  us  to  act — and  we 
don't. 

The  time  for  action  obviously  is  now. 
Every  month,  every  week,  the  situation 
worsens. 

More  Cubans  are  constantly  being  In- 
doctrinated In  Moscow  to  hate  us. 

Every  week  more  subversives  are  trained 
and  planted  in  South  America. 

Every  day  more  mllitfiry  equipment  is  ac- 
cumulated in  Cuba  and  m(»'e  men  are 
trained  to  use  it. 

The  patriotic  rebels  in  Cuba,  who  a  year 
or  two  ago  were  raising  havoc  with  the 
sugar  harvest,  are  constantly  growing  less 
effective  in  their  power  to  resist  under  the 
increasing  surveillance  of  an  Increasingly 
powerful  police  state. 

The  Cuban  economy  grows  stronger — 
rather  than  weaker,  as  we  are  often  led  to 
believe.  And  we  are  permitting  this  to 
happen. 

Many  Congressmen  are  of  the  view  that 
with  a  policy  of  firmness  on  our  part,  the 
necessary  results  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired,  but  that  if  it  Involves 
limited  war  it  Is  a  risk  we  must  take,  that 
the  socmer  we  take  it  the  better,  and  that 
this  represents  the  will  and  true  spirit  of 
the  American  people. 

It  seems  obvious  that  until  this  Red  cancer 
is  removed,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  soft 
with  this  condition  staring  us  in  the  face,  our 
foreign  policy  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
from  Saigon  to  Havana  and  at  all  stops  In 
between,  is  properly  sxispect  and,  in  fact,  a 
living  lie. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  to  stop  drifting 
and  dreaming,  speechifsrlng,  pacifying,  and 
alibiing  about  Cuba  and  about  communism 
In  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  we  cannot  look 
to  this  administration  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

That's  why  I  believe  we  must  look  to  ex- 
President  Elsenhower's  "United  Statesman- 
ship" which  is  rapidly  beccHning  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Republican  Party. 

That's  why  more  and  more  people,  as  they 
watch  the  behavior  of  this  administration  in 
its  incredibly  soft  attitude  on  Cuba,  in  its 
expedient  and  wobbly.  Jerry-built  policy 
throughout  the  world  and  in  its  obviously 
political  domestic  policy  of  something-for- 
e  very  body- at-less-cost  are  deciding  that  It's 
time  to  be  a  Republican- American  for  a 
change. 

They  feel  it  is  time  to  shore  up  America, 
that  it  is  time  to  stand  up  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  that  it's  time  for  guts — not 
buts.  Yellow  simply  doesn't  go  with  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  the. American  people 
are  not  yellow.    Tliese  puzzled  and  worried 


Americans,  I  am  sure,  want  to  close  the  ever- 
widening  leadership  gap  and  to  vote  America 
back  on  the  track.  That's  mainly  why  they 
are  going  to  vote  Republican. 

They  feel  that  this  is  the  best  thing  they 
can  do  for  their  country,  which  right  now 
needs  a  lot  done  for  it.  It  is  later  than  you 
think. 


Air    Force    Electronic   Syctenu   Dimion 
Best  Served  at  Hanscom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    ICASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Thursday.  AprU  9^  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert  to  retain  the  vitally  impor- 
tant Electronic  Systems  Division  at 
Laurence  O.  Hanscom  Field  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  one  that  the  entire  Massachu- 
setts delegation  In  Congress  wholeheart- 
edly approves  and  applauds. 

While  it  has  been  known  for  the  past 
few  days  that  the  decision  on  Hanscom 
would  be  a  favorable  one,  Secretary 
Zuckert  today  in  a  lengthy  memorandum 
made  known  the  reasons  which  prcmipted 
him  to  reject  the  request  for  transfer 
of  some  or  all  of  the  Hanscom  functions 
to  GrifBss  Air  Force  Base  in  New  York. 
I  ask  unaiilmous  consent  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  correspondence  deal- 
ing with  HansoHn. 

While  I  am  sympathetic,  with  the 
Rome,  N.Y.,  area  over  its  concern 
about  the  relocation  of  certain  OrifOss 
functions,  I  am  most  disturbed  over  the 
efforts  of  same  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  to  raid  Hanscom  and  I  see 
little  justlficatl(xi  for  efforts  of  this  kind 
at  a  time  when  all  defense  installations 
are  under  review  for  possible  closing  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

For  those  of  us  In  Massachusetts  who 
have  been  aware  of  the  ESD  contribu- 
tions to  the  defense  effort  for  some  time 
past,  largely  generated  by  the  huge  sci- 
entific-research complex  Boston  Is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have,  the  decision  on 
Hanscom  was  the  only  one  possible  im- 
der  the  circumstances. 

However,  very  many  people  became 
alarmed  when  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  power  grab  began  some 
weeks  ago  by  some  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation.  Letters  of  protest  des- 
cended upon  Massachusetts  Congress- 
men In  growing  numbers,  but  there  was 
little  in  the  way  of  positive  assurances 
for  these  good  people  until  the  Air  Force 
had  completed  its  survey  of  the  func- 
tions at  Hansc(Hn. 

This  Air  Force  decision  was  expedited 
in  great  measure,  in  my  opinion,  through 
recent  actions  of  our  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Real  Estate,  of  which  I  was  chairman 
a  few  year's  ago.  now  ably  directed  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  courteous 
and  capable  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
my  valued  and  esteemed  friend  [Mr. 
WiNSTEAD],  was  called  upon  to  give  rou- 
tine clearance  to  a  land  acquisition  proj- 
ect affecting  Hanscom. 
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The  project  c  ailed  for  the  acquisition 
o/  sooie  40  acre  5  of  land  near  Hanscom 
for  the  200-uiilt  housing  project,  au- 
thorized and  fui  ided  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  Early  th  s  year  the  Air  Force  re- 
leased $3^  mil  ton  in  funds  so  that  the 
work,  already  ong  delayed,  could  get 
underway. 

The  Air  Pore  »  presentation  to  justify 
the  project  hac  just  begun  when  ques- 
tions were  raise  1  about  the  necessity  for 
such  housing  at  a  time  when  the  Air 
Force  was  surve  ^ing  Hanscom. 

The  House  mc  t  at  11  a.m.  that  day  and 
the  subcommlt  ;ee  adjourned  without 
taking  any  actic  n  on. the  Hanscom  proj- 
ect. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  early  approval 
of  the  land  acqi  Isition  project  for  Hans- 
com. Chairman  Vinson  of  om*  committee 
wrote  Secretary  Zuckert  on  March  16, 
reciting  the  fa(ts  and  urging  an  early 
decision  on  the  >ver-all  Hanscom  siurey 
so  that  some  di  position  of  the  subordi- 
nate land  acqu  sitlon  problem  could  be 
made. 

That  subcomaittee  decision  was  also 
made  today,  It  r.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  repor ;  that  the  subcommittee 
endorsed  Secret  iry  Zuckert's  decision  on 
Hanscom  by  a  vi  ite  of  five  to  two  in  favor 
of  the  acquislt  on  of  needed  land  for 
Hanscom  housing. 

If  it  had  not  >een  for  Chairman  Vin- 
son and  our  ccmmittee,  I  feel  sure  it 
Is  quite  poesiblj  that  Hanscwn  would 
still  be  the  subje  ct  of  conjecture  and  un- 
certainty. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  Chairman 
Vinson  took  no  sides  on  this  issue.  He 
simply  let  it  be  known  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  hav ;  an  early  Hansccnn  de- 
cision, one  way  g  r  the  other. 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegati<xi  in  Ooigress  from  the  outset 
vigorously  ja-ote  Jted  the  New  York  raid 
en  the  Hanscoo  fimctions.  While  it  is 
dlffleult  to  see  h  ow  the  Air  Force  could 
have  come  to  any  other  conclusion  on 
Hanscom,  especi  illy  in  view  of  the  huge 
investment  the  'ederal  Government  al- 
ready has  made  in  the  Hanscom  facili- 
ties, totaling  ovsr  $70  million  and  the 
obvious  invaluai  le  character  of  the  un- 
matched sdentil  c  and  research  and  de- 
veloiHnent  advajitages  of  this  base,  the 
delegation  work(  d  most  energetically  as 
a  unit  to  retiin  Hanscom  at  full 
strength. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  the 
Hanscom  situati(  «i,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
Is  every  Indlcati  m  that  more  and  more 
of  the  outniod(d  or  surplus  defense 
activities  wlU  be  curtailed  or  phased  out 
pcutially  or  conpletely  in  the  months 
and  years  aheiui.  When  that  time 
comes,  congress!  >nal  efforts  should  not 
be  geared  to  rai<  s  on  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  rec  uests  for  time-consum- 
ing and  expensi  'e  surveys,  as  has  been 
done  here.  Rat;  ler.  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  action  be  dL  ected  toward  the  reten- 
tion of  the  facili  ies  in  question  and  the 
best  possible  cas<  made  with  the  officials 
concerned  and  )ur  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress. 

In  that  way  sectional  differences 
would  be  elimina  ted  and  a  more  sympa- 
thetic and  greater  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  othei  areas  might  well  resiilt 
when  these  matt  ^rs  come  up  for  dlscus- 
«ion  in  the  Hous< .    M(HToyer.  Interested 
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groups  should  exercise  good  judgment  in 
not  Jumping  the  gun  on  rumors  and 
speculative  reports  and  conclusions. 

Pertinent  correspondence  an  Hanscom 
f  (rilows : 

March  24.   1964. 
Hon.  EuGKNX  M.  Zuckjxt, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Have  been  greatly  concerned  about  your 
survey  possibly  designed  to  remove  Elec- 
tronics System  Division  from  Hanscom  to 
OrUSas.  Believe  such  a  move  would  be  ex- 
tremely 111  advised,  costly,  wasteful,  InefH- 
clent.  and  harmful  to  national  defense. 
Strongly  urge  your  rejection  incredible  pro- 
posal Jiew  York  Senators  and  early  activation 
before  our  Real  Estate  Committee  your  own 
prior  proposal  commencement  housing  proj- 
ect at  Hanscom.  Will  be  most  grateful  your 
consideration  and  favorable  action  In  this 
matter.     Tlianks  and  regards. 

Phiup  J.  Philbin. 
Member  of  Congress. 


DI7AXTMENT    OF    THE    AlR    FoRCE, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Representatives 

DXAS  Ml.  Philbik:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
your  telegram  of  March  24  concerning  a 
proposal  to  transfer  the  EHectronic  Systems 
Division  from  Hanscom  Field  to  Grlfflss  Air 
Force  Base,  N.Y. 

This  proposal  was  placed  before  the  Air 
Ptorce  on  an  official  basis  by  several  members 
of  the  New  York  State  congressional  delega- 
tion. They  also  approached  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  (NASA)  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  NASA  could 
use  any  facilities  vacated  by  ESD. 

We  arc  conducting  a  study  of  this  pro- 
posal and  have  established  contact  with 
NASA  oAclals.  This  study  is  necessarily  com- 
plex because  of  the  wide  range  of  ESD 
activities.  We  expect  that  a  final  answer  will 
be  available  next  month.  At  that  time  we 
will  promptly  Inform  you. 
Sincerely, 

Qkobce  M   Lockhart. 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Deputy.  Direc- 
tor, Legislative  Liaison. 


Dbpastmxnt  of  th.-:  Air  Force, 

Washington.  April  9.  1964. 
Hon.  Pbujf  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Reperaentatives 

DxAX  Mb.  Philbkn:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  recent  letter,  signed  Jointly  with  other 
members  of  the  Maasachi^setts  congressional 
delegation.  In  which  you  recommended  the 
retention  of  the  Electronic  Systems  Division 
(BSD)  at  Latirence  O.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass. 
Several  memben  of  the  New  York  SUte  con- 
greaslonal  delegation  had  suggested  that  BSD 
be  moved  to  OrUBss  Air  Force  Base,  N.Y. 
Their  sxiggeetlon  was  predicated  on  the  pro- 
jected availability  of  resources  at  GrlflSss  re- 
sulting from  the  phase  out  of  the  Rome  Air 
Materiel  Area  (ROAMA)  and  the  need  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
Uon  (NAaA)  for  facilities  and  capabilities 
to  establish  their  proposed  Electronic  Re- 
search Center  In  the  Boston  area. 

We  have  made  a  detailed,  objective  analy- 
sis of  this  iMt>posal.  considering  the  Impact 
on  manpower,  facilities,  and  dollars.  The 
results  are  described  In  the  attached  outline. 

Our  conclusion,  after  these  evaluations.  Is 
that  the  retention  of  ESD  at  Hanscom  would 
best  serve  the  Government's  interest. 
Sincerely, 
,  Eugene  M  Zuckert. 

Secretary  of  tlie  Air  Force. 


Conclusions  Resui.tii*c  Prom  Analysis  of 
Pbofosai.  To  Rzlocats  the  Electeonic  Sts- 
TXMS  DivmoN  (SSD)  Pkoic  Laukxnci  G. 
HAjrscx>ic  Rkld,  Mass..  to  Geiftiss  Aa 
FOBOS  Bab.  N.T. 

Several  members  of  the  New  York  State 
oongreesloiutl  delegation  have  proposed  that 


the  Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD),  now 
located  ai  Laurence  Q.  Hanscom  Field  (near 
Boston,  Mass.),  be  moved  to  Grlfflss  Air 
Force  Base.  N.Y.  It  was  postulated  that 
ESD  could  use  resources  at  Grlfflss  made 
available  by  the  phaaeout  of  ROAMA.  This. 
In  turn,  would  make  available  to  NASA  the 
facilities  and  capabilities  of  ESD  for  the  pro- 
posed NASA  electronics  center  In  the  Boston 
area. 

The  first  step  in  our  analysis  was  to 
consider  the  resources  and  missions  of  the 
major  Air  Force  activities  Involved  in  the 
proposal. 

(a)  At  GrlfBss  Air  Force  Base,  the  follow- 
ing situation  prevails: 

1.  The  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  (ROAMA  i 
Is  being  phased  out.  This  will  make  avail- 
able nine  warehouse-type  buildings,  of  which 
about  315.000  square  feet  have  been  modified 
for  administrative  purpose.  The  more  mod- 
ern of  these  faculties  are  under  considera- 
tion for  use  by  other  Air  Force  activities 
scheduled  to  remain  at  Grlfflss. 

2.  The  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
(RADC)  executes  the  systems  command 
exploratc«7  and  advanced  development  pro- 
grams In  electromagnetics.  It  also  provides 
technical  support  to  BSD  In  the  design,  en- 
gineering, and  development  of  subsystem 
components  and  equipment.  Some  40  per- 
cent of  RADC  WOTk  Is  done  for  ESD.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  ESD  work  is 
accomplished  by  KADC. 

(b)  Located  on  or  near  Hanscom  Field. 
Mass.,  are  the  Lincoln  Labwatory,  the  Air 
Force  Cambridge  .Research  Laboratory. 
(AFCRL),  the  Systems  Development  Cor- 
portatlon  (SDC),  the  Electronics  Systems 
Division,  and  the  MITRE  Corporation.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  move  of  ESD  on  these 
activities  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Lincoln  Laboratory  and  AFCRL  accom- 
plish basic  research  functions.  While  their 
colocatlon  with  ESD  Is  not  essential,  the 
nearby  availability  of  their  ctmslderable 
human  talents  does  sribstantially  assist  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ESD  mission. 

2.  SDC  Is  a  service  activity  of  ESD.  Again. 
although  colocatlon  with  ESD  Is  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  It  is  desirable. 

3.  BSD  Is  primarily  responsible  for  man- 
aging the  acquisition  of  electronic  informa- 
tion and  communications  systems  from 
Initial  concept  to  their  Installation  as  a  part 
of  the  Air  Force  Inventory.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  Air  Force  personnel 
sufficiently  trained  to  perform  the  In-house 
engineering  and  technical  support  required 
In  the  acquisition  of  modem  Air  Force  weap- 
ons and  support  equipment.  As  a  result, 
"not-for-profit"  corporations  have  been 
established  to  provide  systems  engineering 
and  Integration  for  Air  Force  programs.  In 
the  case  of  electronic  systems,  MITRE  per- 
forms this  vital  function.  Thus,  It  Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  overall  BSD  operation 
and  any  separation  of  these  two  activities 
would  bring  about  unacceptable  Increases  in 
costs,  and  slippages  In  urgent  national  com- 
mand and  control  programs. 

4.  MITRE  Is  presently  located  4  miles  from 
Hanscom  In  faculties  which  cost  over  $9  mil- 
lion. The  mortgage  on  their  buildings  (owed 
by  MITRE)  has  a  present  unpaid  balance  of 
some  96.1  million. 

(c)  The  following  Information  concerning 
the  proposed  NASA  Electronic  Research  Cen- 
ter was  developed: 

1.  NASA  has  budgeted  approximately  $56 
million  for  the  Center  (exclusive  of  land 
costs).  They  have  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  this  Is  tor  building  con- 
struction, with  the  remaining  60  percent  to 
be  spent  for  equipment  acquisition  and  In- 
stallaUon.  This  Is  subject  to  refinement 
after  the  final  site  selection. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  moving  ESD.  and  its  In- 
tegral component  MITRE,  to  Grlfflss,  the 
ClvU  Engineer.  Hanscom  Field,  after  study- 
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Ing  the  NASA  repwt  to  Congress  (Electronic 
Research  Center.  Report  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated 
January  31.  1964).  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
meeting  the  NASA  faculty  need  using  the 
ESD  and  MITRE  buUdlngs.  His  construction 
and  alteration  estimate  U  $5.5  million.  This 
arrangement  would  Involve  a  4-mlle  spUt 
operaUon  of  the  NASA  Center.  This  U  not 
m  accord  with  present  NASA  planning.  Fur- 
ther, this  estimate  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  paying  off  the  mortgage  on  the  MTTRE 
facilities  (present  value  $5.1  million). 

(d)  Other  factors  which  entered  the  eval- 
uation were: 

1.  The  cost  of  movements,  and  preparation 
of  faculties,  at  Grlfflss  for  BSD  and  MITRE 
was  estimated  to  be  |30JS  mUllon. 

2.  It  was  also  recognized  that  there  would 
be  major  losses  in  ESD  and  MITRE  clvUlan 
personnel  should  these  organizations  be 
moved  to  Grlfflss.  This  led  to  a  survey  of 
personnel  occupational  skills  within  ROAMA 
to  determine  If  the  ROAMA  phase  out  would 
assist  in  filling  the  anticipated  Ei^  and 
MITRE  vacancies.  This  study  revealed  that 
there  are  significant  differences  In  toe  occu- 
pational skill  requirements  of  ESD  and 
MITRE  in  research  and  development  areas. 
whUe  the  ROAMA  needs  are  generally  for 
individuals  skilled  In  loglsUcs  and  supply 
management. 

The  conclusions  of  the  evaluation  covered 
the  areas  of  costs  and  mission  performance. 

(a)  The  Air  Force  and  NASA  costs  are 
summarized  in  the  foUowlng  table: 

[In  mUUons  of  dollars] 


(b)  In  the  mission  performance  area,  the 
following  conclusions  were  developed: 

1.  Movement  of  ESD  alone  to  Grlfflss  would 
result  in  unacceptable  mission  degradaUon. 

2.  Movement  of  ESD  and  MTTBE  to  Grlfflss 
would  bring  about  one-time  costs  In  excess 
of  the  NASA  oonstruction  and  equipment 
estimates  ($59.6  mlUlon  versus  $66  mlUlon). 
Additionally,  other  long-term  costs,  difllcUlt 
to  quantify,  would  be  Incurred  by  the  Air 
Force.  These  Involve  losses  of  technically 
qualified  personnel,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
closely  Interrriated  complex  of  research  and 
development  organizations  In  the  Hanscom 
area,  and  the  limited  employment  potential 
for  ESD/MTTRE  skills  In  Elome.  In  essence, 
the  scientific,  technical  and  academic  envi- 
ronment of  the  Boston  area  Is  of  significant 
assistance  to  the  ESD/MITRE  operation. 
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»  Excludes  present  $8,100,000  mortgage  on  MITRE 

facilities. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctiments.  Government 
Printing  Offlce.  Washington  26.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  28  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment offlcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congekssional  Recoed, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoed  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO  THE  PRDnXNG   OF 
DOCUMBNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  stifflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  Uwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Oongbxssiom al,  Rxcokd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Govemmmt 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoxo. 


U. 


Coifretsmaa    Hardrng    Sq>portt    *niiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 
Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  millions  of  other  Americans  in  my 
alarm  at  the  efforts  of  certain  of  our 
citizens  to  deemphasize  the  role  that 
Ood  has  played  in  the  foundation  and 
preservation  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  have  a  deep  and  lasting  faith  in  the 
existence  and  the  loving  kindness  of  our 
Creator.  I  believe  that  the  future  des- 
tiny of  America  is  assured  and  our  free- 
dom will  always  endure  as  long  as  we  are 
a  Ood-fearing  Nation.  However,  by  the 
same  token,  I  am  convinced  that  if  this 
Nation  ever  forgets  or  denies  Ood  that 
the  American  way  of  life  as  we  know  it 
today  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  share  the  altum  that  many 
people  do  over  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  State-prescribed  prayers 
in  public  schools.  Combined  with  my 
personal  f  sdth  in  God.  I  also  have  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  If  a  State  prayer 
is  to  be  said  daily  in  a  public  school, 
should  it  be  a  praper  prescribed  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  the  Mormon  Church,  or  a 
Jewish  synagogue?  It  is  evident  that 
it  Is  most  difllcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  a  prayer  that  a  State  can  com- 
pel to  be  said  In  public  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Therefore,  Mrs.  Harding  and  I  have 
done  everything  possible  to  make  prayer 
an  important  part  of  our  family  life,  to 
teach  our  children  to  pray  and  to 
acknowledge  the  generosity  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  before  each  meal  and  to 
thank  God  for  the  bounties  of  life  at 
least  daily  in  family  prayer. 

I  believe  that  the  faith  In  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  that  I  learned  in  the  home  of 
my  parents  is  the  outstanding  principle 
of  my  life  in  giving  me  the  direction, 
ideals,  goals,  and  aspirations  that  have 
made  my  life  both  challenging  and  satis- 
fying. Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  want  to 
see  my  children  imbued  with  this  stfme 
legacy? 

I  am  one  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  divinely  inspired.  At 
a  time  during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
Uon  when  It  became  evident  that  the 
framera  of  the  ConiiituUon  could  not 
acTM  Benjamin  Pranklln  delirercd  the 
f oUofvliW  hMork  nbofftailoii : 

natft  al%m  4  or  ft  WMfea  ektm  •ttMMlanc* 
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continual  reasonings  with  each  other—our 
different  aentlments  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion, several  of  the  last  producing  as  many 
noes  and  ayes,  Is  methlnks  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  Imperfection  of  the  human  im- 
derstanding.  We  Indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own 
want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  about  in  search  of  It.  We  have  gone 
back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  gov- 
ernment, and  examined  the  different  forms 
of  those  republics  which  having  been 
formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolu- 
tion now  no  longer  exist.  And  we  have 
viewed  modem  states  all  round  Europe,  but 
find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to 
our  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  grop- 
ing as  it  were  In  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  It 
when  presented  to  us.  how  has  It  happened, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
to  Illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger  we  had 
dally  prayer  in  this  room  for  the  divine 
protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard, 
and  they  were  graciously  answered. 

All  of  U8  who  were  engaged  In  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a 
superintending  providence  in  our  favor.    To 
that   kind    providence    we    owe    this    happy 
opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the 
means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.     And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
powerful  friend?    Or  do  we  imagine  that  we 
no  longer  need  His  assistance?    I  have  lived, 
sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  d  this  truth — 
that  Ood  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men.    And 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  notice,  Is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  His  aid?    We  have  been  as- 
sured, sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  "ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it."    I  firmly  believe  this;  and 
I  also  bcUeve  that  without  His  concurring 
aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  build - 
lag  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel :  We 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial   local 
Interests;   our  projects  will  be  confounded, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach 
Eind    byword    down    to    future    ages.      And 
what  Is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter  from 
this  unfortimate  Instance,  despair  of  estab- 
lishing governments  by  human  wisdom  and 
leave  It  to  otaance,  war  and  conquest. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move — that  hence- 
forth prayers  Imploring  the  asststance  of 
Heaven,  and  Its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  business,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  re- 
quested to  officiate  In  that  service. 

The  above  motion  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  adopted  and  our  Constitution  was 
thereafter  drafted. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  coins  that  we  carry  in  our 
pockets  as  legal  tender  in  this  great  Na- 
tion bear  the  inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust"  as  a  constant  reminder  that  this 
Nation  in  its  origin  was  guided  by  our 
Creator  and  our  present  and  our  future 
if  to  be  meaningful  must  have  the  same 
divine  guktenee. 

I  fuUy  Mibaenbe  to  the  words  of  the 
Pledge  of  AUctlancr  tn  lU  prcamt  form 
in  which  we  not  only  plrdgr  allectenor 


to  our  great  Nation  but  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  role  that  Ood  played  in 
the  creation  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Spe&ker.  I  feel  prompted  to  make 
these  remarks  because  of  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  7  in  which  Mrs.  Murray,  a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  professed 
atheist,  announced  a  campaign  to  delete 
the  words  "under  God"  from  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  our  flag: 

"Undek  God"  Attacked  by  PRATxa  Foe 

BALTncoBE,  April  7. — lladalyn  Murray,  who 
won  her  Supreme  Court  fight  to  outlaw  re- 
quired prayers  in  public  schools,  now  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  words  "imder  God"  In  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  Murray  will  t^pear  before  the  Balti- 
more Board  of  Education  Thursday  to  de- 
mand that  the  reference  be  deleted  from  the 
pledge  to  the  flag. 

Her  two  sons.  Garth,  8.  and  William,  17, 
attend  Baltimore  schools. 

"We  find  this  to  be  offensive  to  our  in- 
dividual liberties  and  to  our  freedom  of  con- 
science, since  we  are  atheists,"  Mrs.  Murray 
wrote  to  the  school  board  Monday. 

Mrs.  Murray  contends  the  words  "under 
God"  make  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  uncon- 
stitutional. 

"We  will  proceed  with  whatsoever  legal  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  stop  the  practice,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Murray  said  she  wants  her  sons  to 
participate  In  the  pledge,  but  not  with  the 
reference  to  God. 


I  pledge  all  the  resources  of  my  com- 
mand to  oppose  this  most  brazen  attempt 
to  deny  God.  If  it  were  not  for  God,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  either  as  human 
beings  or  as  Americans. 

The  great  difference  between  our  life 
and  life  in  a  communistic  society  is  that 
in  this  Nation  nearly  everyone  recognizes 
the  existence  of  God  suid  worships  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  individual 
conscience,  whereas,  the  Cwnmunists 
deny  God.  ridicule  Him.  and  prohibit 
members  of  their  society  frcMn  worship- 
ing a  supreme  being.  ThaX  is  the  great 
reason  why  I  am  convinced  that  our 
Democratic  way  of  life  will  eventually 
triumph  over  atheistic  communism. 

However,  today  as  I  was  still  upset  by 
the  newspaper  account  of  Mrs.  Murray's 
action,  I  read  in  the  letters-to-the-editor 
section  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
the  following  letter  from  an  Idaho  teen- 
ager. Peggy  Peterson: 

Teehager  views  Patriotic  Lack 
EorroB,  the  Statesman  : 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  D.  W.  Crossley 
of  Boise  for  her  article  entiUed  "Patriotism 
Flows  in  Boise  Residence"  in  last  Sunday's 
March  29.  Statesman,  and  I  say  amen  to  her 
words. 

As  a  teenager,  I  am  sometimes  troubled  by 
the  s^^tirtng  lack  of  patriotism  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  workings  of  our  government 
by  oUmts  or  my  generation.  The  thought  Is 
even  more  trouMeMtnc  wb«i  I  stop  to  reallM 
that  my  ge  nwettwi  wlU.  Id  a  few  short  years. 
be  at  the  h«ad  oi  the  govenuDsot. 

I  «■  pra««  to  to  a  atlaMi  of  the  UnitMl 
Btatee  of   iBwrlra      My  etttaMiehlp  M  truly 

AHTj 


G>ngretsiiiaB    Harding    Sapport* 
NatioD  Under  God** 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  millions  of  other  Americans  in  my 
alarm  at  the  efforts  of  certain  of  our 
citizens  to  deemphasize  the  role  that 
Gkxl  has  played  in  the  foimdation  and 
preservation  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  have  a  deep  and  lasting  faith  in  the 
existence  and  the  loving  kindness  of  our 
Creator.  I  believe  that  the  future  des- 
tiny of  America  is  assured  and  our  free- 
dom will  always  endure  as  long  as  we  are 
a  God-fearing  Nation.  However,  by  the 
same  token,  I  am  convinced  that  if  this 
Nation  ever  forgets  or  denies  God  that 
the  American  way  of  life  as  we  know  it 
today  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  share  the  alarm  that  many 
people  do  over  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  State-prescribed  prayers 
in  public  schools.  Combined  with  my 
personal  faith  in  God,  I  also  have  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  If  a  State  prayer 
is  to  be  said  daily  in  a  public  school, 
should  it  be  a  praper  prescribed  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  the  Mormon  Church,  or  a 
Jewish  synagogue?  It  is  evident  that 
It  Is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  a  prayer  that  a  State  can  com- 
pel to  be  said  in  public  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Therefore,  Mrs.  Harding  and  I  have 
done  everything  possible  to  make  prayer 
an  important  part  of  our  family  life,  to 
teach  our  children  to  pray  and  to 
acknowledge  the  generosity  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  before  each  meal  and  to 
thank  God  for  the  bounties  of  life  at 
least  daily  in  family  prayer. 

I  believe  that  the  faith  In  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  that  I  learned  in  the  home  of 
my  parents  is  the  outstanding  principle 
of  my  life  in  giving  me  the  direction, 
ideals,  goals,  and  aspirations  that  have 
made  my  life  both  challenging  and  satis- 
fying. Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  want  to 
see  my  children  imbued  with  this  same 
legacy? 

I  am  one  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  divinely  inspired.  At 
a  time  during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion when  it  became  evident  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
agree  Benjamin  Franklin  delivered  the 
following  historic  exhortation : 

Mr.  President,  the  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  4  or  5  weeks  close  attendance  and 
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continual  reasonings  with  each  other— our 
different  sentiments  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion, several  of  the  last  producing  as  many 
noes  and  ayes,  Is  methinks  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own 
want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  about  In  search  of  it.  We  have  gone 
back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  gov- 
ernment, and  examined  the  different  forms 
of  those  republics  which  having  been 
formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolu- 
tion now  no  longer  exist.  And  we  have 
viewed  modern  states  all  round  E^Jrope,  but 
find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to 
our  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  grop- 
ing aa  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  it 
when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger  we  had 
dally  prayer  In  this  room  for  the  divine 
protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard, 
and  they  were  graciously  answered. 

All  of  us  who  were  engaged  In  the  struggle 
must  have  obeerved  frequent  instances  of  a 
superintending  providence  in  our  favor.  To 
that  kind  providence  we  owe  this  ha{>py 
opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the 
means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
powerful  friend?  Or  do  we  imagine  that  we 
no  longer  need  His  assistance?  I  have  lived, 
sir,  a  lon^  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — 
that  Qod  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  His  aid?  We  have  been  as- 
sured, sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  "ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vaJn  that  build  it."  I  firmly  believe  this;  and 
I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring 
aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  build- 
ing no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel:  We 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local 
interests;  our  projects  will  be  confounded, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach 
and  byword  down  to  future  ages.  And 
what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter  from 
this  unfortunate  Instance,  despair  of  estab- 
lishing governments  by  human  wisdom  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war  and  conquest. 

I  therefca^  beg  leave  to  move — that  hence- 
forth prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  business,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  re- 
quested to  officiate  in  that  service. 

The  above  motion  of  Benjamin  FYank- 
lin  was  adopted  and  our  Constitution  was 
thereafter  drafted. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  coins  that  we  carry  in  our 
ix>ckets  as  legal  tender  in  this  great  Na- 
tion bear  the  inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust"  as  a  constant  reminder  that  this 
Nation  in  its  origin  was  guided  by  our 
Creator  and  our  present  and  our  future 
if  to  be  meaningful  must  have  the  same 
divine  guidance. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  words  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  its  present  form 
in  which  we  not  only  pledge  allegiance 


to  our  great  Nation  but  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  role  that  God  played  in 
the  creation  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  prompted  to  make 
these  remarks  because  of  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  7  in  which  Mrs.  Murray,  a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  a  professed 
atheist,  announced  a  campaign  to  delete 
the  words  "under  God"  from  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  our  flag: 

"Under  God"   Attacked   bt   Prater  Foe 

Balthioke,  April  7. — Madalyn  Murray,  who 
won  her  Supreme  Court  fight  to  outlaw  re- 
quired prayers  in  public  schools,  now  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  words  "under  God"  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  Murray  will  appear  before  the  Balti- 
more Board  of  Education  Thursday  to  de- 
mand that  the  reference  be  deleted  from  the 
pledge  to  the  flag. 

Her  two  sons,  Garth,  8.  and  William,  17. 
attend  Baltimore  schools. 

"We  find  this  to  be  offensive  to  our  in- 
dividual liberties  and  to  our  freedom  of  con- 
science, since  we  are  atheists."  Mrs.  Murray 
wrote  to  the  school  board  Monday. 

Mrs.  Murray  contends  the  words  "under 
God  '  make  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  uncon- 
stitutional. 

"We  win  proceed  with  whatsoever  legal  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  stop  the  practice,"  she 
said. 

Mrs  Murray  said  she  wants  her  sons  to 
participate  in  the  pledge,  but  not  with  the 
reference  to  God. 

I  pledge  all  the  resources  of  my  com- 
mand to  oppose  this  most  brazen  attempt 
to  deny  God.  If  It  were  not  for  God.  we 
would  not  be  here  today  either  as  human 
beings  or  as  Americaois. 

The  great  difference  between  our  life 
and  life  in  a  communistic  society  is  that 
in  this  Nation  nearly  everyone  recognizes 
the  existence  of  God  and  worships  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  Individual 
conscience,  whereas,  the  Communists 
deny  C3rOd,  ridicule  Him,  and  prohibit 
members  of  their  society  from  worship- 
ing a  supreme  being.  That  is  the  great 
reason  why  I  am  convinced  that  our 
Democratic  way  of  life  will  eventually 
triumph  over  atheistic  communism. 

However,  today  as  I  was  still  upset  by 
the  newspaper  account  of  Mrs.  Murray's 
action,  I  read  in  the  letters-to-the-editor 
section  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
the  following  letter  from  an  Idaho  teen- 
ager, Peggy  Peterson: 

Teenager  Vnrws  Patriotic  Lack 
Edttor,  the  Statesman  ; 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  D.  W  Crossley 
of  Boise  for  her  article  entitled  "Patriotism 
Flows  in  Boise  Residence"  In  last  Sunday's 
March  29,  Statesman,  and  I  say  amen  to  her 
words. 

As  a  teenager,  I  am  sometimes  troubled  by 
the  seeming  lack  of  patriotism  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  workings  of  our  government 
by  others  of  my  generation.  The  thought  Is 
even  more  troublesome  when  I  stop  to  realize 
that  my  generation  will,  in  a  few  short  years. 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     My  citizenship  is  truly 
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distressed   by  such  things  as 

out  of  the  schools  or   by 

the  words  "In  God  We  Trust" 
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KXTEIfSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  $TROM  THURMOND 

SOUTH   CAXOLUr* 

IN  THE  SENiiTB  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 
FTi  lay.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  THUliMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  a  tention  of  Senators  to  an 
uid  informative  editorial 
'  Mr.  Harry  C.  Weaver,  presi- 
dent and  g(neral  manager  of  station 
WOKE  in  Ch  arleston.  S.C.  The  editorial 
Is  concemec  with  the  propagandizing 
" "  :  with  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist lines  through  musical  records 
which  are  nade  available  to  broadcast 
stations  over  the  country.  Mr.  Weaver 
cites  one  par  Icular  record  and  its  origin 
the  point  of  his  editorial 


to  establish 
commentary. 

I  ask  onibiimous  consent  that  the 
broadcast  ecltorlal  of  Mareh  24,  1964, 
be  printed  pn  the  Appendhc  of  the 
Ricou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Editorial — Aran,  8,  1964,  bt  Hakbt  C  Weav- 
er, Prxbideitt  and  Oekxral  Manager 
Weaver  BaoADCASTiifo  Co«p.  (WOKB), 
Charleston,  S.C. 

It  Is  always  Interesting  to  observe  the  var- 
ious reactions  to  music  on  radio  stations  of 
the  1960's.  Many  people,  who  prefer  one 
type  of  music,  will  call  a  radio  station  that 
Is  playing  another  variety  and  will  request 
their  kind  of  music  although  they  aren't 
even  listening  to  the  station  called.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  fan  clubs  are  the 
most  guilty,  in  some  cases  as  paid  agents  or 
promoters  of  s(»ne  tenible-soundlng  artist 
who  had  no  business  In  getting  in  front  of 
a  recording  mike  In  the  first  place.  When 
a  person  has  been  In  the  radio  profession 
long  enough,  he  soon  becomes  acclimated  to 
the  twists  and  the  quirks  of  a  promoter  who 
has  no  Interest  in  a  particular  fadlo  station 
outside  of  how  It  can  help  to  sell  the  record- 
ings or  personnel  app>earance8  of  his  client, 
for  free,  while  he  draws  an  agent's  com- 
^    mission. 

There  Is  another  type  of  promoter  in  the 
field  of  music  who  has  another  goal  besides 
personal  financial  returns.  This  kind  of  a 
person  delights  In  selling  smut  •  •  •  in  pro- 
motion suggestive  or  off -color  lyrics  •  •  •  In 
appealing  to  youthful  passions  •  •  'with 
the  net  results  of  wild,  drunken  beach  par- 
ties as  held  at  coastal  States'  beaches  and 
one  which  we  officials  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Broadcasters  Association  were  sub- 
jected to  last  April  at  Myrtle  Beach. 

Then  there  is  another  type  of  music  pro- 
moter who  has  still  another  goal  to  reach, 
the  mingling  of  the  colored  and  white  races 
through  the  means  of  rot-gut.  wlld-scream- 
Ing  rock  "n"  roll  music  which  has  polluted 
the  American  scene  and  has  contributed  to 
interracial  mixing,  street  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations. This  kind  of  agent  or  promoter 
is  an  easy  mark  for  the  Communists  who 
never  overlook  any  avenue  of  communication 
with  the  American  public  to  sell  the  party 
line.  This  thinking  has  been  scoffed  at  by 
many  Americans.  Members  of  the  US.  Con- 
gress and  even  otir  State  legislature  have 
made  it  their  business  to  ridicule  such  a 
method  to  reach  the  minds  of  our  youthfiil 
Americans,  the  future  leaders  of  our  great 
Republic. 

To  those  people,  who  might  Jeer  at  such 
a  posslbUlty.  we  Invite  them  to  read  the  brief 
article  "Out  of  Tune"  on  page  221  of  the 
March  24  Issue  of  the  National  Review.  As 
the  management  of  our  radio  station  audi- 
tions every  45  record  that  comes  into  the 
studios,  many,  many  disgusting  selections 
referred  to  as  "music"  never  gets  further 
than  the  front  office.  One  of  these,  entitled 
"Little  Boxes,"  had  lyrics  which  smacked  of 
a  socialistic  order  for  young  Americans  of 
today.  This  recording  has  been  played  on 
network  radio  and  some  of  the  other  Charles- 
ton stations  may  have  exposed  it  on  their  air. 
But,  there's  more  to  the  story  than  a  record 
label,  a  title  or  the  artist.  This  particular 
song  was  written  by  a  Communist  as  revealed 
in  the  National  Review  article. 

Its  author,  Mrs.  Malvlna  Reynolds,  a  folk- 
singer  wrote  the  lyrics  in  about  12  minutes 
while  riding  in  an  automobile  and  adapted 
the  lyrics  to  a  borrowed  tunc.  When  Inter- 
viewed on  network  radio  she  said,  "The 
voice  of  the  times  speaks  through  people 
like  me."  As  the  National  Review  pointed 
out,  the  Time  magazine's  issue  of  February 
28  cams  very  close  to  isolating  the  secret  in- 
gredient in  the  "Little  Boxes"  success  for- 
miUa  when  the  Times  said  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
"And  of  o>urse  shA  Is  •  liberal  and  a  'ban- 
th»-bomber.'  " 

National  Review  pointed  out  that  Mrs. 
Malvtna  Reynolds  was  Identified  as  a  Com- 


munist in  sworn  testimony  before  the  US. 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  early  as  1950.  and  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  last  year. 
That  she  was  a  registered  Communist  voter 
back  in  1936  and  1942  •  •  •  that  she  was  a 
writer  for  the  Communist  "People's  World,  " 
which  is  listed  In  the  U.S.  House  committee's 
December  1,  196rs  listing  of  subversive  orga- 
nizations and  publications. 

Mrs.  Reynolds'  father  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Her  mother  was  a  party 
financial  supporter,  her  sister  has  been  iden- 
tified as  a  Communist  Party  organizer,  her 
brother-in-law  has  a  long  record  of  associa- 
tions with  Communist-supported  causes. 
Her  uncle  was  a  distributor  of  the  Commu- 
nist "Western  WcH-ker,"  which  was  the  pred- 
ecessor of  People's  World.  Mrs.  Reynold' 
cousin  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist-front 
National  Lawyers  OuQd  who  married  the  sis- 
ter of  the  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Com- 
munist Party.  Such  a  nice  family — Just  an- 
other group  of  those  members  or  followers  of 
an  international  conspiracy  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  National  Review 
and  its  Issue  of  March  24  for  calling  the 
recording  "Little  Boxes"  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  i>eople  and  hope  that  all  sales 
of  this  record,  written  by  a  known  Commu- 
nist, will  cease  at  once.  In  that  Mrs.  Malvlna 
Reynolds  was  also  Identified  by  a  committee 
of  the  State  of  California  as  a  Communist.  It 
wUl  be  very  Interesting  to  see  what  informa- 
tion the  former  FBI  counterspy,  Mr.  Karl 
Prusslon,  might  have  on  the  matter  when 
he  appears  In  Charleston  at  the  Memmlnger 
Auditorium  at  8  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  this  month  under  the  auspices  of 
Charleston  Post  10  of  the  American  Legion. 


James  K.  Polk's  Saccessfnl  Presidency 
Expanded  the  Growth  and  Greatness 
of  America — Part  ! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TDfNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
strongest  and  most  successful  Presidents 
was  James  Knox  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who 
history  for  a  time  has  underrated  as  one 
of  our  most  successful  Chief  Executives. 
Now.  some  120  years  later.  President 
Polk  and  his  successful  presidency  is  re- 
ceiving much  deserved  recognition. 

The  qualities  which  made  this  Tennes- 
sean  a  great  national  leader,  and  the 
achievements  which  made  his  adminis- 
tration a  notable  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  our  country, 
are  effectively  related  In  a  two-part  arti- 
cle which  was  published  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  on 
March  22  and  March  29. 

This  article  is  the  work  of  Louise  Davis, 
a  perceptive  student  of  American  history 
and  a  writer  of  distinction.  In  her  ac- 
count of  our  11th  President,  1845-49,  she 
has  produced  an  authentic  and  colorful 
reconstruction  of  a  significant  and  dra- 
matic period  of  the  American  past.  This 
Is  a  stirring  story  that  is  of  particular 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
historians. 
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Mr.  Sp>eaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  these  articles  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  They  will  be 
reprinted  in  two  Installments.  Part  I 
follows: 
[Prom    the    Nashville   Tennessean.    Mar.    22, 

1964] 
Jamxs  Knox  Polje:  The  PaxsmKNT  We  Have 

FOEOOTTEN 

(By  Louise  Davis) 

Odd.  they  said,  the  way  Sam  Polk's  boy. 
Jim.  perked  up  after  that  horrible  ordeal  in 
Kentucky. 

Surgery  was  new  then,  and  nobody  would 
undergo  It  except  as  a  last  resort.  But 
sickly  James  Knox  Polk,  17  years  old  and 
doubled  up  in  pain  much  of  the  time,  had 
ridden  horseback  the  230  miles  from  his 
father's  Maury  County  farm  to  Danville.  Ky.. 
to  see  the  famous  surgeon.  Dr.  Ephralm 
McDowell. 

That  was  in  1812.  and  there  was  no  anes- 
thetic then.  They  strapped  the  thin,  under- 
sized boy  to  a  wooden  table,  gave  him  brandy, 
made  the  incision  and  removed  the  gallstone. 

It  was  like  a  new  life  to  Jim  when  he  re- 
covered from  surgery  and,  months  later, 
headed  home  on  horseback. 

He  would  make  that  life  count,  the  Pres- 
byterlan-born  boy  resolved.  He  would  make 
up  for  his  small  size  and  weak  body  by  doing 
something  really   Impressive. 

But  not  even  then  did  he  dream  of  the 
White  House.  And  C2  years  later,  when  he 
become  the  youngest  President  until  that 
time,  he  had  no  Illusions  about  his  greatness. 
His  diary  makes  that  clear. 

He  was  so  hounded  by  bickering  and  vi- 
cious opposition  through  years  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  In  Washington,  as  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  as  President  of  the  United  States 
that,  when  his  term  was  up,  he  wanted  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  come  home  to  Nashville 
and  forget  about  it. 

At  Is  turned  out.  he  died  3  months  after 
he  got  home  and  practically  everybody  did 
forget  about  him  for  more  than  a  century. 

But  now  the  Polk  boom  is  on  again. 

In  this  presidential  year.  120  years  after 
Polk  was  elected,  he  has  come  into  his  own. 

Some  scholars  call  him  the  "most  success- 
ful" of  all  Presidents — if  you  Judge  by  what 
he  accomplished  In  office.  Some  call  him 
the  "most  neglected." 

Polk  ranks  among  the  10  top  Presidents  In 
every  list  drawn  up  by  historians  In  the  last 
10  years. 

Only  five — Lincoln,  Washington,  F.  D. 
Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and  Jefferson — were  rank- 
ed "great"  in  a  poll  of  75  distinguished  his- 
torians in  1954. 

But  the  six  men  in  the  next  group,  the 
"near  great,"  included  two  Tennesseans:  An- 
drew Jackson  at  the  top  of  the  list  and 
James  K.  Polk  close  behind. 

Among  his  claims  to  fame:  He,  more  than 
any  other  man,  was  responsible  for  pushing 
oxir  Nation's  borders  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of 
the  "little  man." 

But  at  the  time  Jim  Polk  returned  from 
the  operation  in  Kentucky,  he  had  no  idea 
what  he  wanted  to  do. 

He  had  been  too  111  to  attend  school  regu- 
larly, and  It  was  apparent  to  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Ezeklel  Polk,  that  he  would 
never  be  strong  enough  to  manage  the  vast 
land  holdings  they  had  amassed  since  they 
arrived  from  North  Carolina  6  years  before. 

Sam  Polk  got  the  boy  a  Job  in  a  store  in 
Columbia,  with  a  view  to  setting  him  up  in  a 
mercantile  bvtslness. 

Jim  Polk  hated  it. 

He  wanted  to  learn  some  profession,  and 
his  father  sent  him  to  the  little  academy  at 
Zlon  Church  in  the  nearby  Prlerson  com- 
munity. 

That  Was  In  1813,  when  Jim  Polk  was  18. 
He  outstripped  everybody  else  in  school,  and 


the  next  year  his  father  sent  him  to  a  more 
advanced  school  in  Murfreesboro. 

His  "fine  gray  eyes"  were  glued  to  books  so 
constantly  that  his  health  suffered,  but  in 
2  years  he  weis  graduated  as  "much  the  most 
promising  young  man  In  the  school." 

That  was  in  1815,  and  the  20-year-old 
youth  was  determined  to  enter  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  passed  the  examina- 
tions In  Latin.  Greek,  and  English,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  sophomore  class. 

There  he  found  himself. 

He  never  doubted  what  he  wanted  to  do — 
and  that  was  to  go  Into  politics — after  he  dis- 
covered his  oratorical  ability  In  university 
debating  societies.  He  was  not  dramatic  or 
particularly  appealing.  His  voice  was  noth- 
ing special.  But  he  dug  hard  for  the  facts 
and  lined  them  up  in  Invincible  order.  When 
he  faced  an  audience,  he  was  confident,  self- 
assured. 

Jim  Polk  finished  the  university  at  the  top 
of  his  class  In  May  1818.  but  he  had  studied  so 
hard  he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  too  111  to 
travel.  Not  until  the  following  October  could 
he  make  the  trip  home  to  Coliunbla. 

His  father  and  mother,  with  their  nine 
other  children,  had  moved  Into  town,  in  a 
fine  brick  home  on  the  best  street  In  Colum- 
bia. But  Jim  didn't  tarry  there  long.  He 
went  to  Nashville  to  study  with  Felix  Grundy, 
leading  lawyer  and  political  p>ower  in  the 
State. 

Entirely  by  chance,  he  got  his  foot  in 
politics.  On  a  hot  summer  day  in  1819,  he 
heard  Grundy  advise  another  young  lawyer. 
Francis  B.  Fogg,  to  apply  for  the  Job  as  clerk 
of  the  legislature. 

Fogg  said  he  didn't  want  the  Job.  Polk 
asked  Fogg  If  he  would  use  his  Influence  to 
help  him  get  the  Job.    Fogg  did. 

The  same  year  that  Polk  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  In  Columbia  (he  told  his  fami^^they 
must  call  him  James  from  then  on),  he  be- 
gan his  precise  work  as  clerk  of  the  legisla- 
ture meeting  In  Murfreesboro,  then  the  capi- 
tal. 

He  earned  his  $6  a  day  by  his  "careful, 
businesslike  habits."  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  his  being  reelected  without  op- 
position for  the  next  session  and  two  special 
sessions. 

Between  sessions.  Polk  built  a  strong  law 
practice  in  Columbia.  But  his  driving  in- 
terest was  in  the  maneuvers  in  the  legisla- 
ture, in  every  shrewd  move. 

"Everything  here  Is  done  by  management." 
one  new  member  observed.  "Intrigue  and 
bargaining  are  at  the  bottom  of  everything." 

Polk  was  watching  the  slow  turn  in  na- 
tional politics  too — away  from  the  bankers 
whom  poor  men  were  blaming  for  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1819,  and  toward  the  political 
revolution  that  would  sweep  Andrew  Jackson 
into  the  White  House  9  years  later. 

In  1822,  when  Polk  was  about  to  marry  and 
thought  it  time  he  run  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture, he  was  already  turning  against  his  own 
family  background  of  wealth  and  vast  land 
holdings  to  fight  for  the  little  man's  rights. 

His  opponent  was  an  experienced  and  pop- 
ular member  of  the  legislature.  Polk  rode 
up  and  down  the  creeks  of  Maury  County  to 
explain  his  views.  When  the  legislature  met 
In  Murfreesboro  In  1823,  he  took  his  place  in 
his  first  elected  office.  (A  fellow  legislator: 
David  Crockett.) 

Banking  laws  were  the  big  issue,  and  party 
lines  were  being  chiseled  out  by  the  stand  a 
man  took.  Polk,  then  as  later,  was  for  get- 
ting banks  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

He  fought  the  stifling  tax  laws  and  the 
evils  of  land  speculation  and  caught  the  eye 
of  the  State's  leaders,  including  his  lifelong 
hero.  Andrew  Jackson. 

Polk  made  a  point  of  never  allying  himself 
too  closely  with  anyone.  But  he  saw  things 
as  Jackson  saw  them,  and  when  there  was 
talk  of  Jackson's  running  for  the  Presidency, 
Polk  offered  his  full  support. 


Polk  was  urged  to  run  for  Congress,  and  he 
took  on  four  strong  opp>onents.  He  "lived  on 
his  horse"  for  6  months  -of  Intensive  cam- 
paigning, and  won  easily. 

He  had  married  Sarah  Childress,  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  Murfreesboro  merchant  and 
landowner,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1824.  and 
Sarah,  who  loved  beautiful  clothes,  sprightly 
conversation,  and  the  excitement  of  politics, 
was  eager  to  Join  the  heady  Washington 
crowd. 

But  she  stayed  home  In  Columbia.  In  their 
cottage  across  the  street  from  Polk's  parents 
during  his  first  session,  and  Polk  lived  In  a 
boardlnghouse  with  other  Tennessee  Con- 
gressmen In  Washington. 

The  next  session.  Sarah  went  along,  and 
they  drove  their  own  carriage  and  took  two 
servants.  On  the  way,  at  Nashville,  they 
picked  up  Sam  Houston,  who  was  also  In 
Congress  then. 

In  Washington,  David  Crockett,  the  raw- 
boned  bear  killer,  was  again  a  fellow  legis- 
lator. Tennessee,  In  fact,  was  producing  an 
amazing  surge  of  frontier  vigor  on  the  na- 
tional scene. 

Polk  became  President  Jackson's  right- 
hand  man  In  Congress.  He  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  gossip  when  one 
of  Jackson's  Cabinet  members,  John  H. 
Eaton,  married  a  Washington  tavernkeep- 
er's  daughter,  Peggy  O'Neale.  Other  Cabinet 
members  and  congressional  wives  snubbed 
the  lively  Peggy,  and  brought  on  a  split  in 
the  Government.  But  when  Sarah  Polk 
Joined  in  the  snubbing,  her  husband  left  her 
at  home  In  Columbia  one  session  to  think 
matters  over. 

Polk  was  in  Congress  in  1832  when  his  old 
friend  Sam  Houston  breezed  Into  Washing- 
ton, fresh  out  of  drunken  exile  among  the 
Indians.  Houston  caned  a  Congressman 
who  had  made  false  statements  about  him, 
and  the  Congressman  had  Houston  "tried" 
before  the  House. 

Polk  was  among  the  Tennessee  Congress- 
men who  rallied  to  Houston's  aid  and  gath- 
ered In  his  hotel  room  the  night  before  the 
verdict  to  drink  to  a  happy  outcome. 

Throughout  his  14  years  in  Congress — 
4  of  them  as  Speaker — Polk  pressed  his 
fight  for  low  taxes,  no  tariff,  and  cheap  land. 
He  worked  doggedly  to  cut  down  the  in- 
equities that  New  Englanders  had  set  up  to 
make  their  part  of  the  country  richer  and 
the  South  poorer. 

Sometimes  when  the  ailing  Polk  came 
home  to  campaign  between  terms,  he  found 
himself  a  hero,  worn  out  by  the  massive 
wining  and  dining.  Sometimes  he  found  the 
opposition  so  firmly  entrenched  that  he  had 
to  fight  for  every  vote  and  take  to  his  bed 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

When  Polk  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  1835.  a  bitter  clique  was  lined  up  against 
him.  They  regularly  announced  in  Wash- 
ington hotels  how  they  would  harass  him 
the  next  day  as  he  presided,  and  crowds  were 
Invited  to  come  watch  the  show. 

President  Jackson  warned  Polk  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  The  opposition  was'  try- 
ing to  provoke  him  into  a  duel. 

But  Polk  refused  to  be  baited.  Cool, 
courteous,  a  skilled  parliamentarian  who 
steered  the  House  through  dizzying  traps  set 
for  him^.  Speaker  Polk  won  the  respect  of  his 
stubbornest  opposition. 

New  Englanders,  "shaking  with  wrath** 
over  proposed  changes  In  tariff  laws,  decided 
to  get  even  with  Southern  States  by  making 
an  issue  of  slavery.  Throughout  a  3-month 
fight  in  1836,  the  New  EnglanderTsought  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  northerner  and  south- 
erner, between  liberal  southerner  and  con- 
servative southerner,  and  Polk  tried  to  hold 
a  scrupulously  fair  line  as  he  presided  over 
the  wild  debates. 

President  Jackson  left  office  after  two 
terms.  Polk  was  as  valuable  to  President 
Van  Buren  as  he  had  been  to  Jackson,  and 
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IN  THE  SENj  lTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fr  day.  April  10,  1964 
THURMOND. 


Mr.  President.   I 
to  invite   the  attention  of 
two  recent  columns  written 
best  and  soundest  writers 
Mr.  George  Todt,  of  the  Los 
Examiner.    Mr.  Todt  Is 
patriot  and  a  stanch  friend  of 
has  won  numerous  awards 
,  particularly  by  the  Pree- 
of  Valley  Porge,  Pa. 
hese  ctdumns.  Mr.  Todt  pays 
I  reject  Prayer,  an  organlza- 
8  seddng  to  launch  a  cam- 
turn  the  Supreme  Court 
afaainst    prayers    and    Bible 
3ur  schools.    In  the  other, 
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Mr.  Todt  gives  appropriate  recognition 
to  another  great  American  patriot.  Dean 
Clarence  Manlon,  who  produces  the 
Manion  Ponmi  Broadcast  and  was  for- 
merly dean  of  the  Notre  Dame  School  of 
Law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  columns,  dated  April  7  and  April  6, 
1964.  respectively,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Rally  for  Prater 
(By  George  Todt) 

"I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  I  feel  on 
this  Issue  of  trying  to  make  America  an 
atheist  nation.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  Socialist-Communist  conspiracy  is  push- 
ing this  program  forward.  There  Is  a  need 
for  vigorous,  organized  opposition." — Mor- 
mon Apostle  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  letter, 
February  28,  1064. 

A  tremendoxis,  star-studded  rally  In  behali 
of  "Project  Prayer"  will  be  held  In  the  Shrine 
Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles  this  coming  Sat- 
urday, conunencing  at  8  pjn.,  and  It  merits 
our  support.     Admission  is  Tree. 

The  event  had  originally   been  billed  for 
showing  at  the  Sports  Arena  last  February 
23.    but    necessary    financial    backing    was 
mysteriously  withdrawn   at  the    11th   hour 
So  the  rally  was  temporarily  postponed. 

But  now  the  funds  have  been  advanced 
and  the  contracts  let — which  I  have  seen — 
so  there  will  be  a  "really  big  show"  4  days 
hence. 

Some  of  Hollywood's  biggest  names  will  be 
on  hand  to  entertain. 

BiAtmr  PLUS 

NJttlonal  cochalrman  of  "Project  Prayer" 
and  official  rally  hostess  will  be  lovely 
Rhonda  Fleming,  whose  beauty  Is  exceeded 
only,  by  her  devotion  to  spiritual  qualities 
and  American  patriotism. 

California  chairman  and  rally  host  will  be 
Peter  J.  ritchess,  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  former  FBI  agent 

This  quiet,  self-effacing  gentleman  is  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  Nation  today — but  solid  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  In  his  steadfast,  insplra- 
tlonsa  faith  In  our  Creator,  almighty  God. 

Some  outstanding  Hollywood  stars  will 
moderate  and  steer  the  flow  of  thinking 
for  this  documentary  program.  Among 
them  are  scheduled:  Johnnie  Grant.  Lloyd 
Nolan,  Robert  Taylor.  Robert  Stack.  Leon 
Ames,  Gene  Raymond,  and  Gloria  Swanson 

WHERE  TO  CALL 

Those  desiring  additional  Information  may 
call  the  Project  Prayer  office,  1717  North  Vine 
Street.  Los  Angeles  28;  telephone  HO  6-4766 
Director  Is  a  wounded  naval  World  War  II 
veteran.  Sam  Cavnar.  Inquiries  are  wel- 
comed. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  required  218  Con- 
gressmen needed  to  sign  necessary  discharge 
petition  No.  3  on  Capitol  Hill  In  Washington, 
D.C..  have  already  done  so.  This  would  take 
the  Becker  prayer  amendment  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  freezeup.  where  It  has 
lain  Idly  In  a  contrived  state  of  suspended 
animation  for  many  months. 

Its  chairman.  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Is  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  scream  to  high  heaven  If  a 
civil  rights  bill  gets  hung  up  In  this  manner 
during  the  conunlttee  proceedings  by  his 
southern  opposition.  But  he  has  done  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  to  the  stalled  adher- 
ents of  Project  Prayer  and  the  Becker  prayer 
amendment. 

WHOSE  RIGHTS? 

As  Is  SO  often  the  case  throughout  his- 
tory— and  human  nature — many  bleats  of 
self-righteousness  merely  depend  upon  whose 


ox  Is  getting  gored.  Act\ially,  what  Is  Intoler- 
ance anyway? 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  ever  had  the  temer- 
ity to  pcrint  out  to  CxLLOt  that  J\ut  as  many 
millions  of  American  dtlaens — perhaps  even 
more — are  as  interested  in  their  unalienable 
religious  rights  as  others  are  in  so-called  civil 
rights? 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  expects 
generous  treatment  from  others  with  regard 
to  the  controversial  issue  he  is  so  interested 
In  himself — ^be  should  be  generoiis  likewise 
to  those  who  like  the  Becker  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

Let's  be  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  consider- 
ation and  fair  play  hare. 

A  Lovxa  or  Frkxdom 
(By  George  Todt) 

"Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row; for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
Is  the  evil  thereof."— lifatthew  6:  84. 

One  of  the  most  dedicated  and  hardest 
hitting  American  patriots  I  have  ever  met  Is 
Dean  Clarence  ICanion,  formerly  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  who  now  practices  law  In 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

He  is  a  marvelous  speaker,  fuU  of  fight, 
and  will  be  on  hand  t<xnorrow  for  another 
In  a  long  series  of  annual  lectures  at  the 
Freedom  Club  of  Los  Angeles  starting  at 
7:30  p.m. 

The  address  will  be  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  566  South 
Hoover  Street.  Los  Angeles  (Dunkirk  6-1351 ) . 
Those  desiring  seats  should  arrive  early  to 
Insure  them. 

Dean  Manion  was  one  of  the  first  guests 
I  had  on  my  Hollywood  NBC  television  edi- 
torial show  10  years  ago.  We  have  been  good 
friends  ever  since. 

WHO  IS  HET 

Who  Is  Dean  Manion,  anyway?  Actually, 
his  Is  one  of  the  keenest  legal  minds  in  the 
Nation  and  Is  recognized  as  an  international 
authority  on  constitutional  law.  This  liber- 
tarian has  an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom. 

From  1941  to  1962  he  was  dean  of  the 
college  of  law  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  South  Bend.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  eminent  law  firm  of  Doran,  Manion, 
Boynton  it  Kamm  there. 

His  remarkable  coiirage,  wisdom,  vision 
and  moral  strength  has  helped  produce  some 
fine  brochures  and  well-qualified  works  on 
Americanism.  The  one  I  liked  best  of  all  was 
his  book,  "The  Key  to   Peace." 

LEGION  SUPPOBT 

The  American  Legion  must  have  felt  much 
the  same  way  about  this  little  gem  that  I 
did — because  the  Legion  adopted  It  for  dis- 
tribution to  high  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  In  its  Americanization  program. 

As  a  result  of  his  exemplary  writings.  Dean 
Manion  was  awarded  four  Ge<K-ge  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medals  from  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge. 

He  Is  In  much  demand  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, being  particularly  well  known  for  his 
radio  "Manion  Forum  of  the  Air."  He  per- 
mits citizens  who  think  as  conservatives  to 
come  aboard — quite  remarlcable  nowadays. 

It  was  George  Washington  who  once  ex- 
claimed: "Government,  like  fire,  Is  a  dan- 
gerous servant  and  a  fearful  master. " 

CONTROL  THE   KET 

Dean  Manion  has  amplified  Washington's 
remark  thusly: 

"Government  Is  exactly  like  fire,  useful, 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
dangerous  Instrumentality  on  earth.  Unless 
you  keep  government  as  you  keep  fire — under 
control,  checked  and  balanced,  separated, 
divided,  tied  down — government  will  destroy 
you." 

Like  moet  sensible  publlc-sph-lted  citizens 
today,  we  all  believe  in  the  right  amount 
of  limited  self-government  by  the  legal  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  American  people.  But 
we  want  nothing  wnacklng  of  alien  Marxist 
dictatorship. 

Totalitarianism  from  any  direction  is  rep- 
rehensible to  right-thinking  patriotic  Amer- 
icans of  lK>th  major  political  parties  in  our 
libertarian  Republic. 

We  want  no  storm  troopers,  commissars 
or  weird,  far-out  "intellectuals"  who  hand- 
somely describe  themselves  as  an  "elite"  to 
guide  our  destiny  in  the  future.  Let's  stand 
on  our  own  feet.   Why  not? 


The  MeBominec  Indians  Need  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiBOONsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette  carried  a  very  worth- 
while and  informative  editorial  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Menominee  Coimty, 
Wis. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  Federal 
supervision  was  terminated  over  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Reservation  in  Wiscon- 
sin. This  termination  took  effect  by  the 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall's  Termi- 
nation Order  in  April  1961.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recently  di- 
rected the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  study 
of  the  status  of  the  Menominee  termina- 
tion. There  are  grave  problems  facing 
ttie  Menominee  Indian  people  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  would  suggest  that  the  John- 
son administration  begin  its  first  offen- 
sive attack  in  the  war  on  poverty  in  Me- 
nominee County.  Wis.  Thus  far,  I  have 
been  unable  to  interest  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  in  the  problems  of 
these  people.  The  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Sunday  supports  the  c>osition  I  have  been 
taking. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Trk  Mznominees  Need  Hzxp 
It  Is  good  news,  although  long  delayed, 
that  the  Menominee  Indian  Conunlsslon  has 
recognized  the  serious  situation  in  Menom- 
inee County  and  is  prepsiring  to  do  what 
it  can  about  It. 

Assemblyman  Theodore  Abrahamson,  of 
Tlgerton,  who  represents  Shawano  and  Me- 
nominee Counties  In  the  legislature,  told 
the  commission  that  the  timetable  for  the 
reappraisal  of  petitions  affecting  the  Menom- 
Inees  should  be  advanced.  The  law  au- 
thorizes a  review  In  1966.  Abrahamson 
pointed  out  that  the  present  economic  dif- 
ficulties of  the  county  cannot  wait  that 
long.  The  commission  appeared  to  accept 
Abrahamson's  estimate  of  the  situation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  grave  need 
for  assistance  but  there  must  be  serious 
doubt  that  this  burden  should  ever  have 
been  unloaded  onto  the  State  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  fight  poverty  it  should 
give  serious  thought  to  Menominee  County. 
The  Menominees  were  and  should  stiU  l>e 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   It  is  doubtful  whether  the  State  of 


Wisconsin  can  ever  make  a  success  of  this 
special  county. 

Quite  obviously  the  Intention  of  the  Fed- 
eral termination  act  was  to  put  the  Meno- 
minee people  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
people  In  Wisconsin.  To  do  that  they  must 
have  complete  freedom  but  they  have  never 
been  granted  any  such  status.  When  the 
Federal  Government  withdrew,  the  State  gov- 
ernment stepped  In  and  the  result  has  been 
a  special  county  with  special  laws  and  with 
continuing  restrictions  upon  the  Menomi- 
nees' activities. 

Because  of  an  awareness  of  the  unfortunate 
results  of  previous  granting  «of  freedom  to 
Indian  tribes  the  government  of  Wisconsin 
was  not  willing  to  permit  the  Menominees 
full  freedom.  It  was  feared  that  the  valuable 
timber  property  would  be  disbursed  to  clever 
dealers  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  lack 
of  business  ability  among  the  Menominees. 
The  State  viewed  the  former  reservation  as 
a  beauty  spot  to  be  preserved.  The  result 
has  been  a  virtual  continuation  of  the  reser- 
vation with  the  responsibility  for  its  main- 
tenance transferred  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  government. 

It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  the  position  the 
State  government  has  taken.  Few  people 
believe  that  the  Menominee  Tribe  suddenly 
grsmted  full  freedom  and  responsibUity  for 
their  own  affairs  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  position  as  landowners  and  timber  op- 
erators. But  if  they  cannot  l>e  trusted  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  they  should  then 
by  all  rules  continue  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ralph  Donahue,  a  Madison  engineer,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Menominee  situation 
with  the  Government,  appeared  to  have  the 
moet  practical  suggestion  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  State  Menominee  Indian 
Commission.  Donahue  said  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  its  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram, should  reestablish  a  Federal  hospital, 
take  over  the  cost  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, build  a  sanitary  system,  undertake  vo- 
cational education  of  Menominee  youth,  re- 
build streets  and  other  community  facilities, 
take  over  liability  for  medical  and  hospital 
care,  and  underwrite  the  value  of  the 
Menominee  hold. 

The  Federal  Government  through  its  pro- 
gram to  end  poverty  has  the  means  to  aid 
people  in  distress  areas.  The  program  in 
general  calls  for  getting  people  off  the  re- 
lief rolls  by  teaching  them  new  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  find  Jobs  and  maintain 
themselves.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Me- 
nominee people  need.  They  need  skills  that 
will  enable  them  to  take  Jobs  or  advance  to 
better  Jobs  in  their  own  lumbering  industry 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  obvious  now  that 
such  a  Job  training  program  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  long 
before  the  termination  act  was  adopted.  The 
unfortunate  experience  of  the  Menominees 
since  termination  Indicates  clearly  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  still  need  to  go  back 
and  pick  up  this  neglected  training  program. 
Further  it  will  need  to  do  a  great  many 
other  things  for  the  Menominees  until  the 
effects  of  the  training  program  and  the  em- 
ployment program  begin  to  have  some  effect. 


bearing  on  a  solution  of  the  agricultural 
programs. 

Once  again,  surpluses  are  to  be  re- 
duced, the  farmers'  income  increased 
and,  by  way  of  legerdemain,  consumer 
prices  also  reduced.  Of  course,  storage 
charges  on  the  huge  surpluses  are  still 
piling  up  and  proponents  of  the  bill  would 
be  remiss  indeed  were  they  not  to  again 
promise  taxpayer  relief  in  that  direction. 

Our  enormous  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
present  cotton  program.  $753  million  a 
year  plus  $100  million  for  the  wheat  pro- 
posal, surely  adds  no  fuel  to  the  Presi- 
dent's economy  drive.  Consistency  in 
that  direction  would  Indicate  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  these  measures  and  beaiv 
out  my  own  opposition  to  both. 

Incidentally,  a  constituent  writes  me 
in  connection  with  the  food  stamp  plan: 

If  we  are  to  have  another  form  of  ctirrency. 
why  not  pay  off  the  top  echelons  of  Govern- 
ment, who  are  seeking  big  increases,  in  food 
stamps. 


Reds  To  Form  Yonth  Party 


Food  Stamps  and  the  Cotton-Wheat  Bill 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.    WHARTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
have  Just  experienced  the  annual  cliches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  XLLHtois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see,  ac- 
cording to  the  article  in  the  Aurora  Bea- 
con-News, that  the  Communist  Par^  in 
the  United  States  is  planning  to  hold 
a  convention  in  Chicago  to  establish  a 
National  Marxist  Youth  Organization. 
The  authority  for  this  is  no  less  than  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  we  get  along 
into  consideration  of  President  Johnson's 
war-on-poverty  proposals,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  Job  Corps,  or 
what-have-you,  that  if  these  programs 
come  into  being,  the  administrators  be 
particularly  on  the  alert  for  infiltration 
by  these  young  Reds,  who  will  be  bent 
on  sowing  the  seeds  of  communism  in  just 
such  organizations. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Reds  To  Form  Yotrrn  Party 

Washington. — The  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  hopes  to  hold  a  foimdlng 
convention  in  June,  probably  in  Chicago,  to 
establish  a  national  Marxist-oriented  youth 
organization. 

This  was  disclosed  today  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"Plans  for  the  group  were  discussed  at 
high-level  party  conferences  In  Chicago  In 
October  and  December  1963,"  Hoover  said 
In  an  Interview.  "The  party  Is  presently 
setting  up  organizing  committees  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  plan  and  create  in- 
terest in  a  founding  convention." 

Hoover  said  the  party  youth  organization 
is  viewed  by  Reds  as  a  "climax"  to  its  inten- 
sive work  in  the  youth  field  during  the  last 
several  years. 
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bave  spoken  at  many  col- 

Boover   said.     "They   have 

personally,  spread  lltera- 

preaent  the  party  as  a  leglt- 

party.     In  radio  and  televl- 

they  have  tried   to  present 

of  communism  as  a  '  forward - 

program  designed  to  Im- 

of  our  people  and  promote 


the  proposed  youth  group  Is 

as  "a  new  weapon  of 

t  the  United  States."     He  said 

f^nt  organization  that  tries  to 

links  with   the  Communist 

behind  "the  trappings  of 

group. 
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Plea  for  a  Law  To  Coatrol  and  Refu- 
late   GiTToraliou   Baildiiic    Roaaway 
ForcigB  Coaatries 


Plaits  ia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ThADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  DXJL3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extsnd  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  ri  solution  that  was  proposed 
and  adoptee  by  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islative Conimittee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion of  tl  B  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  at  ts  meeting  in  February  1964, 
at  Albany,  :  }.T. 

This  resMutlon,  which  follows,  calls 
upon  Congi  ess  to  enact  legislation  for 
and  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions bxilldii  g  runaway  plants  in  foreign 
coimtries.  fnd  has  been  approved  by 
of  the  United  Steelworkers 
in  my  area: 

RzSOLunON  C  hLl-tHG  ON  CONCKZSS  To  ENACT  A 

Law  To  Cc  ntiol  and  Ricitlate  Corpora- 
tions Bun.  >INC  Runaway  Plants  in  For- 
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Resolved, 
enacted  to 
capacities. 


strength  of  ovu-  economy  has 

on  the  Initiative,  competence. 

Its  work  farce.     Since  ours  is 

society,  our  country  can 

as  those  Americans  work- 

lotrest  paid  Jobs: 

MX  employment  Is  steadily  becom- 

to  many  factors.    Since  1956. 

,000   fewer   men    In    the    steel 

the   auto   Industry   has   abol- 

168,000  Jobs: 
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Itiat  some  form  of  legislation  be 
protect  our  own  vital  productive 
anfl  also  to  prove  to  big  business 


that  democracy  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
even  a  small  group  in  its  population,  to  serve 
the  avarice  and  greed  of  many  huge  cor- 
p>orations:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  corporations  who  are  using 
foreign  countries  to  further  their  own  selfish 
interests  should  be  made  responsive  to  the 
general  public  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting these  irresponsible  huge  corpora- 
tions from  taking  advantage  of  present  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws,  by  applying  tax  reduc- 
tions to  their  foreign  operations  In  runaway 
plants. 


Lestoa  of  Wuconsin  Primary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence, 
entitled  "Lesson  of  Wisconsin  Primary." 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  reflect 
in  a  sober  fashion  on  just  what  would 
happen  to  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
if  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  states  so  well. 
American  people  resent  intrusion  into 
their  private  lives  and  their  freedom  to 
choose   their  associates. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Lesson  of  Wisconsin  Primary — Segment  or 

People   Resent   Intrusions    Into    Private 

Lives,  Freedom   or  Choice 

[By  David  Lawrence] 

Maybe  what  has  Just  happened  In  the 
Wisconsin  primary  will  give  Congress  pause. 
It  may  teach  a  lesson  often  forgotten — that 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  American 
people  resent  intrusion  into  their  private 
lives  and  their  freedom  to  choose  their  asso- 
ciates, black  or  white  or  brown  or  yellow,  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  Judgment  and  their 
own  likes  or  dislikes. 

For  If  resentment  already  evidenced  across 
the  Northern  States — not  merely  in  the 
South — Is  beginning  to  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  votes  at  the  polls,  then  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions  may  come  again  to  Amer- 
ica. 

The  last  crisis  of  this  kind — governmental 
coercion  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors — 
ended  in  a  debacle.  It  was  largely  the  fault 
of  the  prohibitionists,  who  could  not  see  that 
their  methods  were  wrong. 

Today,  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  which  in 
many  respects  is  a  Just  cause,  is  headed  for 
another  debacle,  largely  because  its  propo- 
nents have  chosen  the  wrong  methods  to 
win  public  support. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  in  Wisconsin 
mostly  Republicans  give  a  symbolic  vote  for 
the  arguments  of  Governor  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama. But  there  were  unquestionably  Dem- 
ocrats who  felt  the  same  way.  The  expec- 
tation at  first  had  been  that  the  Alabama 
Governor  woiild  get  only  5  percent  of  the 
vote.  He  finally  received  36  percent  of  all 
votes  cast.  Indeed,  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary itself  he  got  34  percent. 

The  significant  development  is  that,  in  a 
State  as  far  from  the  south  as  Wisconsin — 
known  for  its  progressive  thinking — an  elec- 
tion was  actually  conducted  in  which  clvU 
rights  was  an  issue,  and  25  percent  of  the 
voters  registered  their  protest  against  It. 

On  the  same  day,  moreover,  that  the  Wis- 


consin primary  was  being  held,  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  an  im- 
passioned minister  was  killed  as  he  dramat- 
ically threw  himself  behind  a  bulldoEer.  in 
that  city,  the  mayor  has  been  trying  to  halt 
the  violent  demonstration  In  a  school-segre- 
gation crisis.  The  trespassers  on  public 
school  property  were  trying  to  get  the  city  to 
abandon  the  construction  of  certain  schools. 
This  extreme  method  of  demonstration 
touched  off  sporadic  violence  and  at  least  15 
persons  were  injured  and  20  arrested  on 
charges  of  disorderly  conduct  or  resisting 
arrest. 

The  responsibility  for  these  tragic  happen- 
ings rests  on  some  of  the  leaders  In  the 
civil  rights  movement  particularly  on  .hose 
leaders  who  misconstrued  demonstrations 
like  the  famous  "March  on  Washington"  as 
seeming  to  give  the  rtamp  of  approval  to 
demonstrations  of  all  kinds. 

Today,  many  of  the  northern  cities,  Includ- 
ing New  Tork  and  Chicago,  are  conscientious- 
ly striving  to  handle  the  difficult  problem 
of  racial  Integration.  But  they  find  them- 
selves not  occupied  merely  with  what  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  require — namely, 
that  there  shall  be  no  racial  discrimination 
in  citizenship  rights.  They  are  Instead  being 
stampeded  to  correct  racial  imbalance  by 
methods  which  Introduce  a  counter -dis- 
crimination— as.  for  Instance,  against  those 
white  citizens  whoee  children  are  being  pre- 
vented from  going  to  their  own  neighborhood 
schools.  This  is  one  of  the  demands  of  civil 
rights  leaders  in  their  boycotts  and  other 
demonstrations. 

Also,  the  newsp.ipers  In  Cleveland  report 
that  a  local  rifle  club  is  being  formed  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  demonstrators.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  16  such  rifle  clube  In  the 
country,  and  their  avowed  object  is  to  In- 
tervene wherever  "police  guarantees"  are 
deemed  Inadequate. 

How  can  public  sentiment  express  Itself 
against  encroachments  on  private  rights? 
The  citizens  of  Wirconsln  fotxnd  a  way,  and 
so  did  the  voters  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  this 
week  when  they  voted  on  a  city  ordinance 
which  dealt  with  "public  accommodations." 
The  ordinance  was  designed  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  places  in  which  dLscrlml nation 
would  be  prohibited,  and  went  beyond  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  in  Congress. 
The  mer.cure  was  under  vigorotis  attack  by 
tavern  owners,  and  the  vote  was  about  50-50, 
as  the  ordinance  won  by  a  narrow  margin. 

All  this  adds  up  to  dvlc  resentment,  the 
first  signs  of  which  are  beginning  to  appear 
In  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
pending  "civil  rights"  bill  la  ODlj  a  first 
step  in  the  crusade.  The  real  crisis  will  come 
when  the  Federal  Government  tries  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  not 
only  in  "public  accommodations"  but  in  the 
handling  of  employment  in  various  kinds  of 
businesses.  Demands  that  racial  quotas  be- 
come paramount  guidelines  of  employment 
can  only  provoke  deep-seated  antagonisms  If 
the  Government  agencies  set  up  their  own 
methods  of  determining  efficiency  and  quali- 
fications for  a  job  in  private  business  in 
America. 


Resalts  of  California's  Sixth  District  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  my  annual  poll  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Sixth  Congressional  District  have 
just  been  tabulated. 
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Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  every 
hous^old  containing  a  registered  voter. 


Perhaps  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  results: 


A,  TAX  CCT  and  NATIONAL  DEBT 

While  the  exact  form  of  the  tai  blU  eipectod  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  is  uncertain 
at  tbia  writing,  It  appears  likely  that  the  final  vote  vrill  come  on  a  measure  which  will 
reduce  Federal  revenues  and  lower  corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes  by  more  than 
$11,000,000,000.  The  measure  would  also  eliminate  the  4-porcent  tax  credit  on  divi- 
dend income,  render  nondeductible  Items  such  as  State  and  local  auto  and  gas  taxes, 
and  adjust  other  miscellaneous  rates.  The  national  debt  on  June  30,  i9M,  Is  estimated 
at  approximately  $312,000,000,000  and  an  unbalanced  budget  is  projected.  In  view  of 
all  factors,  do  you  favor  the  tax  blllT 

B.  CIVIL  RIOHTS 

Do  you  favor  the  following  features  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  fongrcss  authoriz- 
ing the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to— 

1.  Initiate  civil  proceedings  concerning  the  possible  violation  of  voting  rights? 

2.  Initiate  action  to  compel  the  hiU  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services,  and 

facilities  of  any  place  of  public  accommodations  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  movies, 
and  sports  arenas  without  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  orlgln?_ '. _ 

3.  Enforce  equal  opportiinlties  for  employment  without  discrimination  on  the  ground 

of  race,  color,  religion,  «  national  origin? 

C.  EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Recent  developments  such  as  the  partlal-test-ban  treaty  have  heightened  interest  in  in- 
creased trade  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  bloc  nations  on  the  other.    Do  you  favor— 

1.  Permitting  maximum  trade  bietween  East  and  West? 

2.  Trade  limited  to  nonstrateglc  goods;  e.g.,  recent  U.S.  wheat  sale? 

3.  Restricting  East-West  trade  to  a  minimum? 

D.  PRAYER  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

In  view  of  the  196.3  Supreme  Court  prayer  decision  Interpreting  the  1st  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  do  you  favor  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  allow^lng  the 
offering  of  prayers  or  reading  from  the  Bible  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  public  schools? 

E.  IltlilGRATION 

Do  you  favor  a  bill  to  change  Immigration  renulrementa  so  that  foreign-born  individuals 
would  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  tne  basis  of  personal  skills  or  relationships  to 
U.S.  citizens  rather  than  by  quotas  allocated  according  to  national  origin' 

r.   PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Do  you  favor  a  line  of  Presidential  succession— 

1.  According  to  present  law  whereby  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 

tempore  of  the  Senate  follow  the  Vice  President? 

2.  Acoordlng  to  the  law  In  effect  from  1886  to  1047  whereby  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

other  Cabinet  members  followed  the  Vice  President? 

3.  So  that  the  Vice  President,  If  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  could  then  nominate 

his  own  Vice  President,  subject  to  approval  by  Congress? 

4.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  a  First  and  Second  Vlee  President? 
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Urban  Renewal  Program  in  Fresno,  Calif. 

■ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CAUFORIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  is  much  in  the 
news  these  days,  and  more  and  more 
will  this  be  true  as  time  for  debate  on 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  approaches. 

In  my  hometown  of  Fresno,  the  urban 
renewal  program  gives  every  indication 
of  being  an  outstanding  success.  Time 
and  again  it  ha&  been  said  that  the  suc- 
cessful renewal  program  is  the  one  that 
has  the  backing  of  all  facets  of  commu- 
nity life — the  local  citizen  groups,  the 
business  groups,  such  as  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  the  news  media. 
Fresno  today  Is  proof  of  this. 

There  are  four  urban  renewal  projects 
in  Fresno  now  under  contract,  involv- 
ing the  redevelopment  and  renewal  of 
some  290  acres  of  land.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  URA,  has  al- 
located or  reserved  over  $20  million  for 
these  projects,  two  of  which  are  in  the 


development  phase  and  two  in  planning. 
The  Federal  contribution  will  be  matched 
many  times  over  by  the  local  investment 
in  the  four  areas. 

An  $8  million  complex  has  already 
been'  completed  in  one  of  the  project 
areas,  with  more  to  come  in  the  same 
area,  including  a  mail,  a  new  Federal 
building,  a  coimty  courthouse,  and  a 
convention  center. 

Fresnans  are  particularly  proud  of 
their  downtown  renewal  project,  and  in 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  articles  from 
the  Fresno  Bee  of  March  7  and  March 
10.  1964: 

[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Mar.  7,  1964] 

Webb  Opening  Points  to  Big  Fresno  Future 

(By  H.  L.  Sisson) 

A  Fresno  native  and  hlB  home  city  drew 
several  rounds  of  praise  and  applause  today 
as  the  n«w  2a-story  Del  Webb  Towne  House 
and  Fresno  Center  was  opened. 

In  rlbbon-cuttlng  ceremonies  at  the  Tli- 
lare  Street  entrance  to  the  sunken  plaza  a 
glowing  picture  of  Fresno's  future  was 
painted  by  Lt.  Gov.  Olenn  M.  Anderson, 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Urban  Renewal 
William  L.  Sla3rton,  Mayor  Wallace  Hender- 
son, and  Edgardo  Contlnl,  a  senior  partner  In 
'^ctor  Omen  &  Associates,  the  firm  de- 
signing the  Pulton  Street  BCall. 

Webb,    a    native   Fresnan    and    corporate 


owner  of  many  major  developments,  was 
assisted  in  the  ribbon  cutting  by  Anderson 
and  Mayor  Henderson. 

thibTt-unit  parade 

The  ceremonies  followed  a  parade  with  30 
units  through  the  downtown  area  to  the 
front  of  the  building. 

While  Webb  and  his  W  million  project 
were  In  the  spotlight,  the  impact  upon  the 
total  community  and  its  future  were  not 
overlooked. 

Webb  emphasized  during  a  press  confer- 
ence that  the  corporation's  selection  of 
Fresno  for  the  ventvire  was  based  upon  ex- 
tensive research  which  indicated  a  healthy 
future.  He  noted  that  the  facility  already 
has  bookings  for  activities  through  1966. 

"Fresno  has  a  need,"  he  said. 

Later  he  said  the  corporation  will  also 
keep  its  eye  on  Fresno  for  future  project 
opportunities. 

"If  there  Is  an  opportunity  we  will  be 
here  building  It,"  Webb  said, 

POINTS    TO    CaOWTH 

Anderson  pointed  to  statewide  growth  and 
urban  renewal  programs  in  "anticipation  of 
our  growth  from  our  current  population  of 
1714  million  to  30  biUlion  persons"  by  1980. 
He  cited  Fresno's  Interest  in  development 
and  urbtm  renewal  as  a  statewide  example. 

Contlnl  termed  Fresno's  interest  in  growth 
such  as  Webb's  project  and  urban  renewal 
as  unique. 

"Fresno  has  always  viewed  urban  renewal 
as  a  catalytic  function  and  has  had  the  real 
spirit  from  the  start.  It  has  expanded  its 
program  with  the  support  of  government  and 
business,  aU  based  upon  •  •  •  the  problem 
of  revitalizing  the  central  area.  What  Is 
more  Important,  it  is  not  Jtist  a  paper  plan. 
It  works." 

FUTURE    IMPACT 

Mayor  Henderson  covered  the  future  Im- 
pact of  the  Webb  prpject  with  225  employees, 
new  conventions  coming  in,  and  the  corpo- 
ration offices  here.  He  also  cited  the  future 
impyact  of  the  Fulton  Street  Mall  and  the 
Fresno  convention  center. 

"I  would  estimate  that  $200  million  in  new 
money  will  be  spent  in  Fresno  In  the  next 
5  years,"  Henderson  said. 

The  mayor  also  briefly  reviewed  the  vari- 
ous urban  renewal  projects  under  way  and 
emphasized  that  futtire  projects  are  being 
considered. 

"But  right  now,"  he  said,  "we  have  our 
hands  full." 

In  a  s{>eech  to  members  of  the  Fresno 
County  and  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
noon  today,  Slayton  called  Fresno  "an  ex- 
cellent model  of  renewal." 

Fresno,  he  said,  "Indeed  has  put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is"  In  Implementing  the 
Fresno  plan  to  revitalize  the  downtown  dis- 
trict. 

PLUNGED  INTO  ACTION 

"Planning  has  been  plunged  into  the  ac- 
tion field,"  Slayton  said.  "We  now  have  a 
vehicle,  urban  renewal,  to  carry  out  the 
plans  that  heretofore  were  but  hoi}es  and 
dreams.  And  since  the  action  vehicle  is  at 
hand,  we  have  to  put  up  «r  shut  up. 

"We  can  no  longer  Just  talk  In  pious  terms 
of  the  city  and  what  we  want  It  to  be.  We 
must  decide  specifically  what  Is  to  be  done 
this  year,  and  next  year,  and  the  year  after, 
to  make  sure  our  cities  are  rebuilt  as  wa 
want  them  to  be. 

"There  Is  an  old  saying,  and  a  tt-ue  one; 
money  talks,  in  short,  we  have  to  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  Is. 

"When  I  was  apprised  the  other  day  of 
the  generous  financial  contributions  that 
Fresno  businessmen  had  made  through  your 
Downtown  Association  and  mall  assessment 
district,  I  realized  that  Fresno,  Indeed,  has 
put  its  money  where  Its  mouth  is." 

Slayton  tirged  Fresno  to  continue  pressing 
its  downtown  redevelopment  program. 
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songs  ot  quick  profit  or  ephemeral  savings." 
It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  this 
Is  a  ODce  In  a  century  opportiuilty.  The 
planners  and  the  archltecta  must  continue 
to  play  aa  in^xxtant  a  role  as  the  Investors 
and  the  economic  analjrsts. 


Idaho    Statesmaii    Newspaper    Oppose! 
Jokn  Birch  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1961,  I  have  been  opposing  the  ex- 
tremism of  the  John  Birch  Society  In 
Idaho.  My  congressional  mail  has  re- 
vealed a  great  amount  of  John  Birch 
Society  activity  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  converts. 

However,  my  attempts  to  warn  Ida- 
hoans  of  this  extremist  group  had  been 
ridiculed  by  the  editorial  and  political 
writers  of  Idaho's  largest  paper  until 
Wednesday,  April  1. 

As  late  as  March  9,  the  Idaho  Evening 
Statesman  carried  the  following  re- 
printed editorial  insinuating  that  my 
great  concern  about  the  Birch  Society 
must  be  for  California  or  some  other 
State  as  Idaho  did  not  have  any  John 
Birch  activity. 

Gooding  Leader 

(Prom  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Evening  Statesman, 
Mar.  9.  1964] 

Congressman  Ralph  Harding.  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  is  hitting  the  headlines  regularly  with 
his  attacks  on  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

In  places  where  there  are  John  Birch  So- 
ciety members  they  are  chiefly  notable  for  the 
extreme  political  philosophies  of  their  mem- 
bers. For  this  reason  there  are  not  many  of 
them.  Their  activities  where  they  do  exist 
are  limited  to  telegrams,  telephone  calls, 
presence  of  pickets  at  State  capltols.  news 
releases. 

In  California,  for  instance,  the  members  of 
the  society  are  very  vocal  and  have  had 
Influence  in  certain  elections.  In  this  one 
State,  at  least,  the  John  Birch  Society  con- 
ducts well  organized  campaigns  to  Influence 
the  legislatvire,  with  letters,  telegrams,  pick- 
ets, meetings,  news  accounts,  speakers. 

In  contrast  here  in  Idaho  we  have  never 
seen  a  newspaper  story  of  a  meeting,  heard 
a  local  speaker  on  radio  or  television,  been 
invited  to  a  meeting,  etc. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  moderat«  in  political  philoso- 
phies, either  Democrat  or  Republican.  Of 
these  a  large  segment  votes  Independently  of 
political  party,  c&ooelng  to  aline  behind  a 
candidate,  particularly  in  the  presidential 
elections. 

Have  you  ever  met  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society?  Have  you  ever  been  con- 
tacted to  Join  the  John  Birch  Society? 

Congressman  Ralph  Haxoinc's  great  con- 
cern must  be  for  California  or  some  other 
State — not  Idaho. 

The  paper  chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Robert  Welch,  Tom  Anderson,  Reed  Ben- 
son, John  Rousselot,  and  Billy  James 
Hargis  have  headlined  a  list  of  Birch 
speakers  into  that  section  of  Idaho  in 
which  the  Idaho  Statesman  is  circulated. 


I  am  Informed  that  the  ao-ealled  Rev- 
erends Mclntyre  and  Schwarts  are  next 
on  the  extremists'  circuit  into  Idaho. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  subjected 
to  the  rantings  and  ravings  of  Dean  Man- 
ion  and  Dan  Smoot  via  radio  and  news- 
letter. 

I  was.  therefore,  relieved  when  on 
Wednesday,  April  1,  in  a  reversal  of  the 
complacency  of  their  earlier  reprinted 
editorial,  the  Idaho  Statesman  flnsilly 
came  out  in  opposition  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  with  the  following  editorial 
which  I  consider  outstanding  and  help- 
ful, even  though  months  late. 
[From  the  Idaho  Stateaman,  Apr.   1,  1964] 

TRZ   KXTKKICXSTS    SpKAK 

Nothing  should  give  the  Communists  more 
happy  thoughts  these  days  than  to  be  head- 
lined as  the  chief  promoters  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  now  before  the  Senate. 

A  spokesman  tor  the  John  Birch  Society  in 
Boise  Monday  night  declared  that  the 
"rights"  bill  is  a  "Bed  tool"  and  that  the  act 
heads  the  Communists'  agenda  to  promote 
"this  strife." 

Americans  might  answer  to  this  alarmist 
organization  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  perfectly 
capable  of  debating  the  controversial  Issues 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  without  being  alarmed 
that  each  paragraph  or  subsection  points 
to  the  rise  of-.'teommunlsm.  If  anything  in 
the  past  2  years  has  given  a  lift  to  the  ex- 
treme leftwing  in  American  politics  It  prob- 
ably has  been  the  John  Birchers.  If  any  or- 
ganization Is  bent  upon  creating  clvU  strife, 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  oitlzens,  turmoil 
In  the  legislative  halls,  the  John  Birchers 
could  be  the  major  promoters — but  they  have 
minimized  their  Influence  by  preoccupation 
with  extremism.  Rom  them,  the  Commu- 
nists should  take  lessons. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  may  be  good  or  may 
be  bad.  But  that  Is  what  the  taxpayers  pay 
their  legislators  In  Washington,  D.C.  to  fig- 
ure out.  Whether  the  minority  Is  going  to 
rule  the  majority  by  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  not  foreseen.  But  that  the 
public  is  expected  to  renounce  the  act  be- 
cause it  U  alleged  as  a  tool  of  the  Reds  Is 
a  ridiculous  request  of  the  John  Birchers. 

The  rights  bill  concerns  mainly  the  de- 
sires of  a  group  of  Negro  leaders.  Even 
though  the  bill  U  passed  there  Is  no  cer- 
tainty that  all  wiU  be  well.  Court  tests  are 
in  the  offing.  Public  acceptance  of  some 
of  the  bill's  proposals  is  doubtful.  There 
can  be  strife. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  is  a  Republic  and 
Congress  is  charged  with  the  Issuance  of 
laws  through  a  representative  legislative 
process.  And  whether  we  like  civU  rights, 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  or  not,  the 
American  public  is  not  going  to  cower  be- 
fore the  idiotic  assiunptions  of  the  Birch 
society. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  any  group  to  flght 
conmiunlsm  within  the  United  States  Is 
laudable,  but  only  when  the  flght  waged  Is 
honest  and  Judiciously  waged.  The  J!ed- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the  respon- 
sible, trained  agency  in  this  country  to  so 
wage  the  fight — not  the  John  Birch  Society, 
which  sees  a  Communist  under  "every  bed" 
of  political  activity  in  our  realm,  which 
splits  religious  groups,  which  dlvldeds  good 
citizens — those  who  agree  with  Blrchlsm 
and  those  who  do  not,  with  the  later  tabbed 
as  "pinko"  or  "Red." 

Idahoens  have  a  past  of  being  flercely  in- 
dependent and  honest  in  their  political 
thinking.  The  pioneers  who  built  this  State 
in  the  last  centxiry  spoke  bluntly  and  can- 
didly. But  can  state  historians  look  into 
the  past  annals  and  find  a  group  of  solid, 
respected  cltbsens  so  captivated  by  such  an 
organization  aa  the  John  Birch  group? 

The  founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
gained  prominence  when  he  acc\ised  former 
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President  Elsenhower  of  being  a  "dedicated, 
conscious  agent  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy" and  "the  chances  are  very  strong  that 
Milton  Eisenhower  Is  actually  Dwlght  El- 
senhower's superior  boes  within  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

The  late  President  Kennedy  declared  that 
the  society  was  totally  alien  to  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  partlea  and 
noted  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  been  as  vigor- 
ous In  his  denunciations  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  as  was  he,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  said  neither 
party  could  afford  candidates  who  sought 
the  support  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Birch  Society. 

"The  United  States  needs  good,  strong  anti- 
Communists,"  Nixon  said,  "but  thoee  who 
accept  or  seek  support  from  the  John  Birch 
Society  are  not  serving  America." 

This  is  a  free  country  In  which  all  may 
speak  or  preach.  Let  that  freedom  remain 
without  being  subverted  by  the  extremists, 
whether  in  the  Communist  ranks  or  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Birchers. 

As  evidence  of  the  error  of  the  States- 
man's complacent  attitude  suggested  in 
their  reprinted  editorial  of  March  9  that 
Idaho  does  not  have  any  John  Birch 
activity,  one  only  needs  to  read  the  read- 
ers' reaction  to  their  editorial  of  April  1. 
Following  are  letters  contained  in  the 
''Letters  to  the  Editor"  section  of  the 
Sunday  Statesman  of  April  5: 
[Prom  the  Idaho  Stateaman.  Apr.  6,  1964] 

AanCLK    DXCLARED    EXTRCMELT    UNTAIB 

Editok.  the  Statesman  : 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  press.  I  feel 
a  few  conunents  would  be  in  order  concern- 
ing your  editorial  of  April  1,  1964,  concerning 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

I  have  followed  this  group  with  great  in- 
terest over  the  last  2  years.  My  aunt  is  a 
very  hard  worker  in  this  organization  In 
California  and  she  has  sent  a  great  deal  of 
reading  material  to  me  during  that  time, 
aome  of  which  I  have  agreed  with  and  some 
of  which  I  have  not. 

Anyone  who  would  deny  that  the  Com- 
munists are  involved  In  the  Negro  situation 
In  this  country  would  be  a  fool.  It  would 
aeem  to  me  that  the  Communists  would  be 
fools  not  to  get  Into  the  civil  rights  battle. 
They  have  always  supported  any  legislation 
In  this  country  that  would  provide  more 
Federal  control,  and  I  Imagine  they  always 
win  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  get  by 
with  it.  They  would  be  fools  if  they  didn't. 
And  fools  they  are  not.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  copy  of  "The  People's  World"  which 
Is  the  west  coast  Communist  newspaper  and 
it  goes  into  detail  about  the  civil  rights  bill. 
They  have  told  us  in  this  that  they  are 
Involved  in  it  and  when  they  themselves  tell 
us  this,  we  can  hardly  deny  it. 

I  think  your  article  was  extremely  unfair. 
I  have  lived  in  Idaho  most  of  my  life  and 
have  read  the  Statesman  over  the  years,  and 
have  not  always  agreed  with  them  but  never 
have  I  found  them  to  be  unfair  until  now. 
The  article  waa  very  much  exaggerated  and 
really  when  people  call  the  Birchers  "hate- 
mongers"  it  might  be  wise  to  clean  out  their 
own  closets  a  bit.  The  liberals  and  the 
Communists  and  the  Socialists  have  at- 
tacked oiu-  society  with  more  hate  than  the 
JBS  could  come  up  with  in  a  100  years.  This 
article  in  my  opinion  was  extreme  and  very 
slanted  and  really  stretching  way  out.  One 
can  make  anything  look  bad  If  one  Is  a 
clever  writer  and  can  work  hard  enough  at 
It. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  the  actual 
Communists  In  this  country  as  I  am  about 
our  liberals  that  have  been  brainwashed  Into 
carrying  out  the  Communist  Party,  line. 
These  people  are  honest  Americans  In  moet 
cases,  I  am  sure,  but  as  our  Saviour  said: 


"QoA  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  If  everyone  would  read  a  book, 
of  which  there  are  many,  about  the  Commu- 
nist menace  In  this  country  I  am  sure  they 
would  realize  that  the  liberals  are  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Communists  and  they 
don't  even  know  It.  "God  forgive  them  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

JzANMK  Douglas. 

BOISK.  ^ 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  .^r.  5,  1964] 

EoiTORiAX.  Banfos  Rkaoer  Complaint 
Editor,  the  Statesman: 

UntU  Wednesday's  Statesman  arrived  I 
have  had  little  complaint  about  the  States- 
man, but  that  morning's  editorial,  "The 
Extremists  Speak,"  should  be  retitled  "The 
Extremist  Speaks." 

The  news  articles  of  Tuesday  stated  that 
the  statements  of  the  Birch  speaker  were 
supported  by  frequent  documentation. 
Would  It  not  have  been  more  responsible 
editorial  writing  to  have  attacked  the  docu- 
ment sources  as  being  false,  illogical,  or  un- 
worthy than  use  statements  such  as  "alarm- 
ist organization,"  "ridiculous  request," 
."idiotic  assiunptions,"  "subverted  by  extrem- 
ists." and  several  longer  ones? 

The  editorial  used  quotes  also,  but  quoted 
the  opinions  of  the  people  that  the  Birch- 
ers have  challenged  to  prove  that  the 
Birchers  were  guilty  or  poor  Judgment. 
This  Is  similar  to  proving  that  the  States- 
man in  a  bad  newspaper  by  quoting  the 
people  that  dislike  the  firm. 

Since  the  editorial  was  written  on  April  1, 
maybe  the  typesetter  forgot  to  add  the  last 
line  which  said.  "Aprtl  Fool." 

I  for  one  hope  that  the  Statesman  will 
continue  to  live  up  to  the  qualities  in  the 
word  "Statesman"  as  it  has  In  the  past. 

Don  E.  Haasch. 

Boise. 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Apr.   5,   1964] 

EDiToaiAL    Doesn't    Quite    Make    Sense 
Editob.  the  Statesman^ 

Your  editorial  on  "The  Extremists  Speak" 
(April  1)  didn't  make  sense  after  hearing 
the  well -documented  talk  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  John  Rousselot. 

Talks  which  I  have  heard  by  r^ugees  from 
enslaved  ootintrles.  as  well  as  talks  given  by 
ex-FBI  agents  on  the  same  subject,  corrobo- 
rate what  Mr.  Rousselot  said  about  the  civil 
right's  bill's  being  used  as  a  tool  by  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  divide  and  conquer  us. 
You  referred  to  the  FBI  yotu^elf  as  an  au- 
thority, and  Mr.  Rousselot  quoted  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI,  In  the  doctunenta- 
tion  which  he  gave. 

In  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  book,  "Masters  of  De- 
ceit," there  is  a  whole  chapter  written  on 
communism  and  minorities.  Here  Is  a  quote 
from  page  260  by  a  Negro  who  had  gone  to 
Russia  to  attend  the  Lenin  School:  "I  found 
that  Negroes  were  special  objects  of  political 
exploiUtion.  The  sacrifices  and  dirty  work 
planned  for  the  American  Negro  Commu- 
nists as  spearheads  for  communizing  the 
United  States  made  it  obvious  that  we  were 
considered  only  as  pawns  In  a  game  where 
others  would  get  the  prize." 

It  has  always  been  the  traditional  right  of 
a  free  people  to  question  the  acts  of  those 
whom  they  elect  to  office,  for  Just  being  elect- 
ed to  office  doesn't  instire  that  the  mantle  of 
righteousness  Is  going  to  fall  upon  the  occu- 
pant. I  hope  that  what  you  said  In  your  edi- 
torial does  not  mean  that  you  want  that 
right  taken  away. 

Contrary  to  what  you  said  in  your  editorial 
about  the  members  of  the  Jolm  Birch  Society 
looking  undo'  beds  for  Communists,  they  are 
looking  for  them  in  places  they  have  said 
they  would  infiltrate — ^the  Government,  civic 
organizations,  minority  groups,  etc. 

Mart  Jane  Root. 

Boise. 


[n-om  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Apr.  5,  1964] 

py>RTHRIGHTNE8S    SlKK    IN    BBROEUI. 

As  one  who  has  frequently  crftldBed  the 
Statesman  editorial  page.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late and  I4>plaud  the  forthright  editorial  in 
jrour  Wednesday,  April  1,  1964,  morning  edi- 
tion. This  editorial,  entitled  "The  Kxtrem- 
Ists  Speak,"  which  denounced  ttie  John  Birch 
Society,  certainly  deserves  the  praise  ot  all 
of  your  readers. 

Your  stand  against  the  emotionalism  and 
f  anatlclBm  of  the  Birch  Society  should  be  the 
signal  for  all  those  who  agree  that  such  an 
approach  to  the  problems  confronting  the 
United  States  Is  destructive  of  our  respon- 
sible political  party  system  to  }oln  you  In 
publicly  denouncing  the  society. 

Btron  J.  Johnson. 

Boise. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Apr.  5,   1964] 

Voice  or  Reason  Should  Be  Clzas 
Editor,  the  Statesman  : 

We  can't  tell  you  how  good  it  was  to  read 
the  courageous  and  welcome  editorial  In 
Wednesday  morning's  paper  on  the  John 
Birch  Society.  We  have  been  appalled  In  re- 
cent months  to  see  the  Increasing  effect  of 
the  radicalism  of  this  movement  In  the 
community.  Nothing  could  be  more  timely 
than  that  the  Statesman  should  be  the  clear 
voice  of  reason  In  labeling  this  movement 
for  what  it  is 


Thank  you  again. 


Boise. 


L.  L.  AND  Alice  Dorxa. 


[Prom   the  Idaho  Statesman,  Apr.  5,   1964] 

Old-Fashioneo  Patriotism  Likxd 
Editor,  the  Statesman: 

I  read  that  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
sent  another  messenger  to  Boise — and  won- 
ders of  wonders — he  tells  us  that  the  Com- 
munists are  going  to  give  our  mlnoritiea 
their  civil  liberties.  The  society  has  ex- 
plained another  Issue  and  made  another  de- 
cision for  us.  It  now  appears  that  if  one 
is  to  be  antl- Communist  he  should  do  "all 
within  his  power"  to  defeat  the  civil  rights 
bill.  This  puts  me  In  a  quandary  becaiise  I 
want  every  American  to  have  his  constitu- 
tional rigMs.  Does  this  make  me  a  Com- 
munist or  comsymp? 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Rousselot,  I  will  say 
that  there  are  portions  of  the  present  bill 
that  may  exceed  the  definition  of  a  civil 
right.  If  this  is  true,  Congress  or  the  courts 
will  surely  correct  them.  The  society  evi- 
dently fears  that  our  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial processes  are  either  unworkable  or  Com- 
munist controlled.  Does  this  indicate  that 
they  advocate  another  form  of  government? 

It  Is  difficult  to  legislate  morality  (to 
subjugate  a  religious  or  racial  group  is  im- 
moral in  my  opinion )  but  America  has  wait- 
ed too  long  In  seeing  that  all  her  citizens 
obtain  their  civil  rights. 

The  John  Birch  Society  seems  to  have 
brought  forth  a  new  breed  of  "super-pa- 
triots." I  submit  that  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican patriotism  is  (nAtt  stifflcient.  We  must 
retain  the  right  of  ffeedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  We  must  d^end  this  right  one  for 
another.  We  must  gain  for  all  o\ir  citizenry 
their  precious  inalienable  rights.  These  and 
the  rest  of  our  heritage  can  be  obtained 
and  protected  through  basic  democratic 
means. 

"Super-patriotism"  and  thought  control 
can  lead  only  to  another  extreme.  Let  us 
discard  labels  and  fearmongering  and  com- 
bat communism  (and  other  obscene  Ideol- 
ogies) not  with  extremism  but  with  Ameri- 
canism. 

C.  W.  Mart,  Jr. 
Boise. 
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Paul  V.  Labuz. 


irtxMa  the  Idaho  Stetesman,  Apr.  5,  1064] 

'ANOLSB  BT    THZOI    TONGUXS 
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of 
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or 
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IN  THB  HO  DSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Pr  day.  April  10.  1964 
Mr.  PICK  .£ 


teen 


Mr.  Speaker,  countless 

writtm  about  the  death 

Kennedy,  but  one  of  the 

meaniicful  I  have  read  is  a  poem 

by  Dr.  Berqard  G.  Jackson,  of  Round 


Rock,  Tex.  Under  permission  granted. 
I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRs: 

Trx  PassmsNTUL  PASSDro 
(By  Bernard  O.  Jackson.  DDJB.) 

We  mourn  the  Presidential  passing  I 
Prom  aching  hearts  keep  asking 
Why  did  he  have  to  go? 
Mvist  crime  and  evil  ever  triumph  so? 

Ttie  reeling  nation  staggers: 
Its  heart-beat  briefly  laggers! 
The  brilliant  futiire  dimnUng 
By  senseless,  hateful  killing! 

The  ship  of  state  Is  steadied. 
For  coining  conflict  readied — 
To  lead  the  nation  to  the  right, 
The  Charter  points  us  to  The  Light! 

Engrave  on  every  heart  as  well. 
What  every  little  coin  can  tell: 
To  every  citizen  a  must — 
The  only  hope:  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Lament  the  Presidential  passing! 
Resolve  to  keep  on  asking 
God's  help:  Our  strategy 
For  Triumph  out  of  tragedy. 


James  K.  Polk:  The  Pretideat  Who  Ex- 
leaded  Our  Borders  to  the  Padfic — 
Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EYINS 

or  TKNNESSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  driving 
force  that  made  James  Knox  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  a  great  American  President 
was  "the  conviction  that  he  had  to  serve 
the  little  man  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  growth  of  the  Nation." 

This  insight  into  the  sources  of  his 
strength  is  given  in  the  second  and  con- 
cluding part  of  Louise  Davis'  article  on 
"The  President  We  Have  Forgotten," 
which  is  being  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord  under  unanimous  consent. 

Miss  Davis  points  out  that  earlier  esti- 
mates of  Polk  as  a  proslavery  President 
were  far  from  the  historical  facts. 

His  drive  to  stretch  the  Nation  to  the 
Paclflc  had  nothing  to  do  with  extending 
slave  territory — 

She  writes: 

It  was  a  determined  drive  to  get  America's 
hands  firmly  on  Pacific  ports,  particularly 
San  Francisco. 

The  text  of  the  concluding  installment 
of  this  article  on  President  Polk's  ad- 
ministration follows: 

[From   the   Nashville   Tennessean,    Mar.    29 

1964 ) 

The  Dark  Horse  Makes  His  Plat 

(By  Louise  Davis) 

The  fan  that  Sarah  Polk  fluttered  against 

her  blue  velvet  gown  at  the  Inaugural  ball 

had  miniature  portraits  of  all  11  Presidents 

on  it — the  newest,   her    husband,  James  K 

Polk. 

It  was  Polk's  special  gift  to  his  wife  to  com- 
memorate the  day  she  became  First  Lady  of 
the  Land — one  of  his  few  lapses  into  senti- 
mentality. She  carried  it  to  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremonies  in  the  drenching  rain  that 
March  4,  1846. 


They  rushed  ftom  the  wet  procession  to  the 
White  House  for  the  formal  dinner  the  49- 
year-old  President  and  his  wife  were  glvlo* 
that  night. 
That  WIS  the  beginning. 
Four  years  later,  when  the  CalifornU  gold 
rush  sent  ships  and  wagons  racing  west,  some 
Americans  remembered  It  was  President  Polk 
who  had  acquired  that  land— from  Mexico 
to  Canada,  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific— 
for  the  United  States. 

One  of  their  toasts  ran:  "To  George  Wash- 
ington, who  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  establish  our  country;  to  James  K.  Polk, 
who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  en- 
large it." 

But  In  the  century  between  the  gold  rush 
and  the  atomic  bomb,  Polk's  memory  was  al- 
most blotted  off  the  history  books. 

The  long  sleep  of  Polk's  fame  came  largely 
because  northern  historians  mistakenly 
imagined  that  the  southern  President's  mo- 
tives in  expanding  the  NaUon  was  to  extend 
slavery. 

But  when  the  passions  of  the  Civil  War 
had  cooled  and  historians  investigated  Polk's 
diary  and  corre^Mndence,  they  were  as- 
tounded at  the  size  of  his  aecomplishmenu. 
Polk  had  In  fact  devoted  much  of  his  energy 
to  averting  a  clvU  war. 

Every  survey  of  the  Nation's  Presidents  in 
the  last  10  years  has  placed  h<Tn  among  the 
10  greatest.  Some  historians  place  him  at 
the  top,  as  "the  most  successful."  If  Presi- 
dents are  Judged  by  what  they  accomplished. 
Actually  Polk  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  at  the  Presidency  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  touchy  problem  of  slavery  that  was 
muddying  political  campaigns  30  years  before 
the  Civil  War. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had  already  served 
one  term  In  the  White  House,  was  pracUcally 
sure  of  nomination  as  Presidmt,  and  Polk 
had  hopes  of  being  Vice  President. 

But  the  big  question  of  the  day  was  wheth- 
er the  United  States  should  admit  Texas  to 
the  Union,  and  Van  Buren,  a  New  Yorker, 
opposed  that.  The  Texas  question  was  being 
confused  with  the  slavery  question.  North- 
ern politicians  were  arguing  that  letting 
Texas  into  the  Union  would  mean  another 
slave  State. 

Andrew  Jackson,  old  and  frail  and  less 
than  a  year  from  his  grave,  sununoned  Polk 
from  his  Columbia  home  to  the  Hermitage. 
He  told  Polk  to  nuike  bis  views  known  on 
Texas  and  win  the  election  for  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Nation  was  in  a  mood  to  grow. 
And  Polk,  even  though  he  had  been  out  of 
office  for  3  years  (defeated  in  two  tries  for 
the  governorship  after  one  term ) .  was  still 
a  power  in  national  politics.  His  Columbia 
home,  Just  down  the  street  frran  where  his 
parents'  home  still  stands,  was  bustling  with 
correspondence  between  him  and  party  lead- 
ers in  Washington. 

Even  President  Tyler,  of  the  opposition 
party,  offered  him  the  Job  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  those  years  of  retirement,  but 
Polk  turned  it  down.  He  was  biding  his  time 
for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

So.  in  May  1844,  while  the  slow-talking, 
meticulously  dressed  Polk  devised  the  strat- 
egy from  his  Columbia  home,  his  friends. 
Cave  Johnson,  of  Clarksvllle,  and  Gideon 
Pillow,  of  Columbia,  went  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Baltimore  to  work 
for  his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency— 
and  Just  possibly  for  the  Presidency. 

The  convention  turned  into^  mad.  four- 
way  contest,  with  Van  Buren  leading.  It 
was  not  untU  the  third  day  ot  balloting  that 
Polk's  name  was  proposed  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Van  Buren  withdrew  in  his  favor- 
throwing  the  powerful  New  York  delegation 
to  the  pro-Texas  candidate  from  Tennessee. 
On  the  second  balloting  after  his  name  was 
introduced,  Polk  got  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  convention.  All  of  a  sudden  the  Nation 
had  its  first  "dark  horse"  candidate,  and  the 
opposition  deUghted  In  chanting.  'Who  Is 
James  K.  Polk?" 
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To  balance  the  ticket,  easterner  George 
M.  Dallas,  a  Pennsylvanlan  whom  Sarah  Polk 
later  described  as  "an  elegant  man,  tall,  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  and  gentle  in  manner," 
was  nominated  as  Vice  President. 

Thus  the  campaign  slogan,  "Polk,  Dallas, 
and  Texas!"  streamed  across  campaign  ban- 
ners, and  thus  the  Texas  city  of  Dallas  later 
got  Its  name. 

His  race  for  the  Presidency  was  against  the 
famed  Kentucky  statesman  Henry  Clay.  Polk 
lost  Tennessee  by  113  votes,  but  won  the 
election.  His  victory  hinged  on  the  New 
York  vote. 

Word  of  victory  reached  him  at  tils  Colum- 
bia home  by  fast  mail  (a  Nashville  livery 
stable  owner  rode  all  night  to  get  the  message 
there)  a  day  before  papers  got  the  news.  Polk 
strolled  down  his  hometown  streets  and  took 
sly  pleasure  in  the  people  who  offered  con- 
dolences for  his  "defeat." 

President  Polk  was  neither  imposing  in 
appearance  nor  endearing  in  manner.  But 
he  did  know  how  to  get  things  done,  and  he 
announced  that  he  would  get  it  done  in  one 
term. 

He  did — sometimes  ruthlessly,  sometimes 
slyly,  but  always  with  the  conviction  that 
he  had  to  serve  the  little  man  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

But  the  slight  man  with  the  flrey  eyes 
shook  the  country  with  his  new  concept  of 
the  Presidency. 

"I  intend  to  be  myself  President  of  the 
United  States,"  the  tight-lipped  Polk  wrote 
from  his  Columbia  home  10  weeks  before 
his  Inauguration. 

Absolutely  incorruptible  himself,  a  de- 
mon for  work  (he  took  only  6  weeks'  vacation 
during  his  4  years  as  President,  and  averaged 
10  to  12  hours'  work  a  day),  he  shattered 
himself  in  the  effort. 

"No  President  who  performs  his  duty  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  can  have  any  lei- 
sure," he  wrote  shortly  before  he  left  the 
White  House.  "If  he  entrusts  the  details 
and  smaller  matters  to  subordinates,  con- 
stant errors  will  occur." 

Polk  made  a  point  of  being  in  Washington 
a  weeks  before  his  inauguration. 

Methodically  he  listed  the  goals  he  would 
shoot  at  In  his  4  years.  Methodically,  during 
those  4  years,  he  checked  each  goal  off  the 
list  after  he  had  coaxed,  browbeaten,  out- 
maneuvered  overwhelming  opposition  in  Con- 
gress. 

Polk's  goals  were  to  annex  Texas,  acquire 
California,  settle  the  dispute  with  England 
over  Oregon  and  maintain  American  rights 
there,  lower  the  tariff  so  it  would  be  Just  to 
farmers  and  manufacturers  alike,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  the  division  between  the  agrl- 
CTUtural  South  and  the  industrial  North,  put 
an  end  to  financial  chaos  and  bank  contro- 
versy by  creating  a  sub-Treasury,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  a  constitutional  Treasury. 

For  years,  historians  shrugged  off  these 
tremendous  accomplishments  by  imagining 
that  the  going  was  easy  then— that  Polk  was 
simply  In  tune  with  a  Congress  and  a  Nation 
that  happened  to  want  to  move  In  the  same 
direction  he  did. 
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Actually,  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  his 
Congress,  his  Cabinet,  his  generals,  leading 
members  of  his  own  i>arty  as  well  as  the 
opposition  party  most  of  the  time. 

When  his  four-volume  diary— a  meticulous 
record  of  his  White  House  years— was  pub- 
lished In  1910.  historians  understood  for  the 
first  time  the  battles  by  which  Polk  steered 
the  Presidency  into  new  power  and  respon- 
Bibillty. 

They  saw  that  the  earlier  estimates  of  Polk 
as  a  proslavery  President  were  far  from  the 
facts.  His  drive  to  stretch  the  Nation  to 
the  Paclflc  had  nothing  to  do  with  extending 
slave  territory.  It  was  a  determined  drive 
to  get  America's  hands  firmly  on  Pacific 
ports,  particularly  San  Francisco. 

He  held  Cabinet  meetings  every  week,  en- 
cotiraged  each  man  to  express  his  views,  but 


was  seldom  swayed  from  his  own.  He  had 
Congressmen  in  to  confer  with  him  prac- 
tically every  night.  When  they  balked  at 
his  bUls.  claiming  they  were  carrying  out  the 
will  of  their  constituents,  Polk  reminded 
them  that  he  had  constituents  too — the 
whole  country. 

Cartoonists  labeled  him  "King  James,"  and 
his  own  Vice  President  despaired  over  the 
"cunning  that  so  completely  dominated 
Polk's  actions  that  even  his  most  devoted 
friends  could  not  refrain  from  complaining 
to  each  other,  with  bitter  grief  and  shame, 
of  his  crooked  politics." 

One  Whig  Congressman  roared  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  "the  whole  Govern- 
ment is  now  virtually  In  the  hands  of  the 
President"  and  a  man  had  either  to  "stand 
on  the  plaUorm  with  the  Executive,  or  be 
pushed  Into  the  sea." 

Polk  was  the  flrst  President  since  Wash- 
ington to  become  in  fact  and  deed  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Cor- 
nered into  fighting  Mexico  to  win  the  land 
settlement  he  had  hoped  to  gain  by  negotia- 
tion, he  had  to  battle  his  generals  as  well 
as  the  enemy. 

But  with  all  that,  he  was  a  master  diplo- 
mat. When  he  decided  to  play  his  hand  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  dickering  with  Kn«. 
and  over  division  of  the  Oregon  territory 
(which  then  stretched  all  the  way  to  Alaska 
and  had  been  Jointly  govwTied  by  our  coun- 
try and  England),  congressional  leaders  were 
furious  at  his  silence. 

But  his  tacUcs  wore  down  all  opposition 
and  they  drew  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  where  he  wanted  It.  At  ths 
same  time,  he  thought  England  and  France 
had  designs  on  California,  and  he  wanted  to 
buy  it  from  a  reluctant  Mexico. 

When  Mexico  finally  met  hii  terms,  it  was 
for  half  the  amount  he  had  originally 
planned  to  offer  them :  $16  million 

T^rought  sheer  wUl  and  dogged  cunning, 
he  had  rounded  out  our  share  of  the  con- 
tinent in  monumental  prop<»tions.  He  had 
added  to  our  country  not  only  what  is  now 
Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  but  also  Ari- 
zona,  Nevada.  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Washing- 
ton. Idaho,  and  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  * 

*K^°V^.  ^^^  **  ^^^  ^"f  la''"  tliat  made 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,"  and 
the  legislauon  dearest  to  his  heart  was  the 
bUl  lowering  the  tariff.  A  cold,  unsenti- 
mental man.   he  never   nursed  grudges  or 

for  a  Job,  he  appointed  him.  no  matter  how 
bitterly  that  man  had  attacked  hhn  on 
former  Issues. 

He  was  scrupulously  careful  never  to  ac- 
cept a  gift  of  value  from  anyone  while  he 
was  in  office.  When  someone  sent  him  a 
fine  horse  he  returned  It.  When  someone 
else  sent  him  wine,  he  paid  for  It  "«~"e 

tHf^wf""!*^^;  ^°^  considered  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  White  House  to  have 
dances  there  and  they  cut  out  that  practice. 

Sarah  Polk  worried  over  her  husbands 
poor  health,  tried  to  get  him  out  of  the 
White  House  for  a  carriage  ride  occasionally 
spared  him  every  possible  annoyance,  read 
the  newspapers  first  to  mark  the  stories  he 
would  want  to  read. 

"The  White  House  was  the  abode  of  pleas- 
ure while  I  was  there."  she  recalled  In  her 
42  years  of  widowhood,  lived  out  In  Nash- 
ville, in  the  white-columned  house  that  Polk 
bought,  practically  In  the  shadow  of  Ten 
nessee's  new  capltol. 

The  house  had  once  belonged  to  Felix 
Grundy,  the  canny  old  lawyer  who  had  flrst 
taught  Polk  law.  and  the  President,  barely 
holding  on  to  his  health  through  his  last 
year  In  office,  must  have  had  some  sentiment 
about  the  place. 

He  wrote  to  his  mother  of  his  tremendous 
yearning  for  Tennessee  and  the  years  of  rest 
he  looked  forward  to,  and  Sarah  busied  her- 
self with  selecting  drapery  and  upholstery 
material  for  the  new  home  In  Nashville 


Polk  battled  Congress  to  his  last  hour  in 
office,  and  as  he  and  Sarah  stepped  on  the 
steamer  the  next  day.  boimd  for  Tennessee 
he  was,  at  53.  a  broken  man. 

His  illness  was  so  acute  that  he  had  to 
cancel  appearances  before  crowds  waiting  to 
honor  him  on  the  Jotimey  home,  and  his 
arrival  in  NashvUle  was  delayed  several  days 
because  of  his  suffering  at  the  boat's  motion 

He  could  hardly  make  it  through  the  wel- 
coming ceremonies  at  the  courthouse  square 
where  Gov.  NeiU  Brown  made  the  chief 
speech. 

It  was  spring,  1849,  and  he  and  Sarah 
were  eager  to  start  work  on  the  garden  of 
their  new  home  (where  the  Downtowner 
Motel  is  now.  at  Seventh  and  Union) .  Sarah 
was  in  a  dither  over  the  furniture,  and  Polk 
insisted  on  arranging  his  own  books  on  the 
library  shelves. 

That  exertion  apparently  was  too  much 
and  It  was  thought  that  he  feU  victim  to 
the  cholera  epidemic  that  was  inflltrating 
NashvUle  at  that  moment.  In  splta  of  aU 
medical  aid  available,  he  died  12  days  later 
on  June  15,  1849,  Just  3  months  after  he 
left  the  White  House. 

Polk  had  commlBsioned  William  Strick- 
land, architect  of  Tennessee's  capltol,  to  de- 
sign his  tomb,  and  it  stood  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Polk  home  untU  after  Mrs.  Polk  died 
in    1891. 

In  1893,  the  vault  and  monimient  with 
Mrs.  Polk  burled  beside  her  husband,  were 
moved  to  the  "back  side"  of  Capltol  HiU 
where  it  Is  seldom  noticed  by  anyone  any 
more,  and  not  even  the  men  who  mow  the 
steep  hillside  pause  to  read  the  tributes  In- 
scribed there  to  the  man  who  "planted  the 
laws  of  the  American  Union  on  the  shores 
of  the  Paclflc." 


Farm  Smrplasct 

SPEECH 
or 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
com,  wheat,  and  cotton  comprise  more 
than  three-quarters  of  our  agricultural 
surpluses,  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  to  concentrate  governmen- 
tal attack  on  the  reduction  of  these  sur- 
pluses of  these  major  crops. 

In  large  part,  that  was  the  purpose  of 
the  recent  cotton-wheat  bill.  Tied  In 
with  efforts  to  reduce  surpluses  and  to 
prevent  additional  surpluses.  Is  the  move 
by  the  House  to  help  the  waning  textile 
industry,  and  to  slacken  the  present, 
rather  disquieting  movement  of  farm 
and  commodity  price  levels. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  pointed  out  the 
need  of  our  Nation  for  general,  national 
prosperity,  as  distinguished  from  spotty 
prosperity  in  some  places  and  economic 
trouble  spots,  and  unemployment  and 
chronic  poverty  in  other  places. 

I  think  we  must  take  something  more 
than  a  provincial  view  of  the  quesUon  of 
national  prosperity.  The  Congress  must 
recognize  the  need  for  looking  at  the  na- 
tional picture  as  a  whole  and  for  trying 
to  reduce  overemphasis  on  sectional  In- 
terests and  questions. 

In  this  representative  government.  It 
is  our  job,  of  course,  to  represent  our  own 
constituents.    That  Is  why  we  have  been 
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to  know,  we  may  well  expect  better  re- 
sults for  this  bill  than  have  been  derived 
from  some  of  its  predecessors. 


Duty,  Honor,  Coanb^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TZMNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Na- 
tion mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  the  great- 
est military  generals  of  our  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  fnxn 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  honoring  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  NashvlUe  (Tenn  )  Banner.  Apr.  6, 
1964) 

"DxTTT.  Honor.  Countky:"  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur 

"For  more  th&n  a  half  century  of  active 
military  service,  in  both  World  Wars  and  the 
Korecui  conflict  blb  well,  General  MacArthur's 
name  haa  been  the  symbol  of  courage,  of 
patriotism ,  and  of  inspired  generalship.  To- 
gether these  eeum  him  a  foremost  place  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people  and  In  the  annals 
of  our  military  endeavors." 

Such  was  the  tribute  of  one  great  soldier 
to  another — the  Presidential  message  voiced 
by  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  on  the  occasion  of 
E>ouglas  MacArthur's  80th  birthday.  4 
years  ago.  It  expressed  the  heartfelt  senti- 
ment of  his  country,  and  beepealEs  today  the 
national  sense  of  loss  occasioned  by  his  death 

To  none  have  come  more  gruelling  com- 
mand assignments  than  were  his  In  the  wars 
he  fought  In  the  Pacific.  The  brilliance  of 
his  leadership  in  snatching  victory  out  of 
defeat — in  an  island-hopping  campaign  that 
was  crushing  the  enemy  even  before  the  atom 
bom.bs  were  dropped — was  equaled  only  by 
his  statesmanship  in  bringing  governmental 
order  out  of  chaos  in  postwar  Japan.  For 
that  achlevefment.  too.  shoring  up  security 
In  that  part  of  Asia  that  was  his  responsi- 
bility, the  free  world  is  In  his  debt. 

He  fought  America's  fight  against  every 
mortal  enemy;  his  the  lifelong  dedication  to 
its  sectirity  and  survival.  He  kept  the  faith. 
He  did  not  initiate  the  storms  that  swirled 
about  him  when  lesser  men  sounded  retreat. 
Though  he  bowed  to  the  authority  that  over- 
ruled victory  tactics  and  removed  him  from 
cocnmand — a  decision  of  folly,  for  which  the 
free  world  still  is  paying — conscience  and 
conviction  spoke  in  his  Inspired  words  of 
warning,  that  "once  war  is  forced  up>on  us — 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

General  MacArthur  is  dead,  and  the  Na- 
tion mourns. 

It  shared  the  anxious  vigil  at  his  bed- 
side; its  prayers  with  him  through  three 
operations-undergone  in  the  same  magnif- 
icent covurage  that  marked  him  as  a  soldier. 
It  will  remember  him  as  a  man,  who  put 
his  country  first,  whose  creed  was  honor  and 
duty  in  Its  half;  and  as  the  greatest  mili- 
tary genius  in  its  history. 

Of  aU  Inspired  messages  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  ever  spoke,  none  could  have  moved 
more  deeply  the  patriot  heart  than  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  one  he  gave  at 
his  last  public  appearance  at  West  Point : 

"The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me. 
The  twUlght  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have 
vanished — tone  -  and  tint.  They  have  gone 
glimmering  through   the  dreams  of  things 


that  were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  won- 
drous beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed 
and  caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday  1 
listen  vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear.  for  the 
witching  melody  oX  faint  bugles  blowing 
reveUle,  of  far  dnims  beating  the  long  roii-I 
But  in  the  evening  of  my  memory— always 
there  echoes  and  reechoes:  duty,  honor 
country." 

He  measured  with  full  devotion  to  the 
crises  that  were  his  responsibility  to  help 
resolve  with  Judgment  and  skill.  And  on 
none  did  he  default.  Never  once  was  there 
timidity  and  indecision  on  his  part  as  a  brake 
on  the  precepts  of  enlightened  action  in  the 
pattern  of  valor. 

He  believed  in  America — in  Its  readiness  of 
response  wherever  the  course  of  a  discerned 
duty  led.     And  America  believed  in  him 

To  no  American  commanding  officer  has 
come  the  affront  that  subsequently  became 
his.  shared  and  resented  by  his  Nation,  when 
he  was  "fired"  by  then -President  Harry  8. 
Tnunan.  for  believing  and  advocating  that 
the  Korean  war  should  be  won.  MacArthur's 
estimate  of  strategy  and  policy  was  that  of 
enlightened  generalship,  possessed  of  know- 
how  and  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  free 
world  if  communism  were  allowed  to  win 
such  a  victory  In  Asia. 

As  noted  above,  he  believed  there  was 
(and  is)  no  substitute  for  victory,  once  a 
battle  la  Joined.  His  recall,  paradoxically, 
enlarged  his  place  In  America's  heart,  and 
on  Its  honor  holl  of  military  giants. 

He  was  the  Army's  youngest  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  World  War  I,  the  youngest  man  ever 
named  superintendent  of  West  Point,  and 
the  young-- it  ever  assigned  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
But  he  fought  his  greatest  battle  as  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  theater  in  World  War 
II.  when  he  was  over  60 — ^recalled  from  re- 
tirement for  that.  His  pledge,  "I  shall  re- 
turn." uttered  at  the  Island  fortress  of  cbr- 
regidor  before  Its  falling  to  the  invading 
Japanese,  because  the  rallying  battle  cry 
In  that  vast  area  of  conflict  during  the  dark- 
est days  of  that  war. 

The  Nation's  respect  for  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur— in  war  or  peace — was  bounded  by  no 
sectional  or  partisan  lines.  Born  a  south- 
erner, the  South  loved  him.  His  wife,  the 
former  Jean  Falrcloth,  Is  a  Tennessean.  from 
Murfreesboro. 

As  Is  true  of  the  greatest  military  figures. 
he  hated  war.  His  labors  were  for  a  world 
of  peace — with  Justice  and  honor  and  free- 
dom to  underglrd  international  society  for 
the  very  survival  of  civilization. 

Long  after  detractors  have  been  forgotten. 
America  will  remember  him.  It  was  these 
who  "faded  away."  His  place  in  history  is 
secure;  his  name  still  a  symbol  of  courage, 
of  patriotism,  and  Inspired  generalship. 

He  honored  the  uniform  he  wore;  and  the 
five  stars  designating  him  General  of  the 
Army. 

[ Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes.'^ean. 

Apr.  6.  1964] 

History  Wax  Mark  Him  as  Great  "Old 

Soldier" 

After  a  gallant,  stubborn  fight  to  live,  the 
"old  soldier"  is  dead.  Time  has  done  what 
three  wars  could  not.  And  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  is  mourned  not 
only  by  the  country  to  which  he  gave  so 
much,  but  by  millions  the  world  over. 

His  was  the  indomitable  will  for  victory — 
even  to  the  last  against  sickness — but  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  proved  that  in  war.  once  vic- 
tory is  attained,  his  will  was  no  less  strong 
In  cultivating  the  fruits  of  peace. 

The  strong  image  that  the  name  MacAr- 
thur evokes  is  one  of  a  stem-faced,  austere 
hero  of  the  Pacific,  vowing  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  that,  "I  shall  return  ■  The 
image  is  incomplete,  both  In  terms  of  per- 
sonality and  career.  The  latter  went  back  to 
the  battle  of  Vera  .Crus  which  was  only  a 
stcu-t  in  a  monumental  military  record. 
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When  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
I,  the  then  Major  MacArthur  conceived  the 
idea  ot  and  named  the  famoiis  Rainbow  Di- 
vision and  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
organization  and  training.  In  that  war  be 
was  woimded  twice,  decorated  13  times,  and 
cited  7  times  tor  extreme  bravery  under  fire. 
He  returned  a  telgadler  general — the  yoimg- 
est  division  conunander  In  the  XJ3.  Army. 

He  was  later  superintendent  off  West  Point, 
where  he  modernized  the  Academy's  military 
training  and  broadened  the  currlculimi  to 
include  a  full  collegiate  education. 

General  MacArthur  served  on  the  court- 
martial  of  Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  MltcheU.  a 
prime  exponent  of  air  power.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sympathetic  to  General  Mitchell's  ideas, 
and  In  fact,  put  them  Into  practice  when  he 
became  a  chief  of  the  general  staff. 

His  was  an  Important  contribution  to  this 
Nation's  peacetime  Army  and  Its  training  as 
war  clouds  hovered  over  Europe.  And  World 
War  n  again  found  this  fighting  man  back 
in  the  thick  of  things,  but  forced  by  vastly 
superlcn:  enemy  forces  to  relinquish  his  posi- 
tions in  the  Philippines. 

Corregldor  and  Batcian  were  names  that 
brought  gloom,  but  It  was  General  Mac- 
Arthtir's  rallying  cry  of  "I  shall  return," 
which  brought  hope  not  only  to  Filipinos 
but  Americans.  He  did  return,  and  went  on 
until  victory  was  achieved  In  the  Pacific. 

But  history  was  not  yet  finished  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  or  he  with  history.  For  he 
was  to  take  on  the  most  herctilean  task  of  all, 
the  occupation  of  Japan.  It  is  to  this  man, 
who  virtually  wrote  the  postwar  Japanese 
constitution,  that  the  Japanese  owe  their 
present  democracy  and  the  strides  they  have 
mxule  free  of  the  bondage  of  totalitarianism. 

General  MacArthur  might  have  closed  a 
brilliant  career  on  the  spectacular  note  of  a 
wise  and  brilliant  administrator  of  Japa- 
nese occupation.  But  he  was  a  warrior  still, 
and  he  wrote  another  chapter  In  the  Mac- 
Arthur  legend  with  his  startling  victory  with 
the  landing  at  Inchon  during  the  Korean 
war. 

Korea  was  to  prove  a  bitter  ending  for 
General  MacArthur's  military  career.  The 
world  had  changed,  and  in  the  new  realities 
of  the  nuclear  age,  there  was  friction  between 
the  "old  soldier"  and  his  commander  in 
chief.  President  lYuman.  He  was  removed 
from  command  and  came  home  In  the  midst 
of  a  national  controversy  to  the  parades  and 
accolades  of  a  country  grateful  for  his  long 
and  outstanding  service. 

His  name  was  mentioned  for  presidential 
nomination,  but  he  began  Instead  a  new 
career  as  a  corporation  board  chairman. 

Opinion  about  General  MacArthtir  as  a  per- 
sonality and  as  a  public  figure  removed 
from  his  command  has  been  divided.  But 
his  ability  as  a  strategist,  his  military  skllU, 
his  patriotism,  and  his  Integrity  have  never 
been  questioned.  From  the  Meuse-Argonne 
to  Inchon,  he  left  the  marks  of  legend. 

Now  General  MacArthtir  Is  dead;  the  iron 
commander  Is  no  more.  Yet,  he  will  live  on 
In  the  annals  of  history  as  one  who  possessed 
greatness.  And  to  paraphrase  slightly  his 
moving  speech  before  Congress,  great  old 
soldiers  never  die. 


Our  River  Problemi  and  Confa-ol  of  Our 
Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TEMNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.     DAVIS     of     Tennessee.       Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  Gillis  W.  Long 


from  Louisiana,  delivered  a  thoughtful 
and  challenging  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  Association  last 
week  at  Shreveport,  La. 

His  address  showed  careful  research 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  our 
river  problons  and  the  importance  of  in- 
telligent control  and  maintenance  of  our 
water  resources,  dating  back  to  his  early 
boyhood. 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  ability  of  Gn.Lis.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  investigate  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  name  him  on  three  occasions 
as  chief  counsel  for  the  committee.  Be- 
fore that  I  had  never  known  him,  but 
he  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  when 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Majority 
Whip  Hals  Boggs.  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  important  committee.  He 
is  sin  excellent  lawyer  and  performed  his 
duties  for  the  committee  in  such  a  way 
as  to  merit  the  praise  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  the  committee,  as 
well  as  high  praise  from  the  membership 
of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Because  I  appeared  later  on  this  same 
program  In  Shreveport,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure, and  I  say  with  great  sincerity,  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Gillis  deliver  his 
address  in  a  most  forceful  way. 

That  other  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  speech,  I  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  it: 
Speech  or  the  Honorable  Gillib  W.  Long 

Befose   the   Red   Rives   Vallet   Associa- 
tion,  Shreveport.  La.,  March  31,   1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Association,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, you  know,  all  of  us  that  are  here  have 
something  In  common — a  bond  of  concern 
and  commitment;  commitment  to  the  Job 
of  bringing  the  people  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Into  the  mainstream  of  progress 
through  the  oldest  route  known  to  man: 
Inland  navigation. 

Loolclng  back  over  history,  man's  progress 
has  paralleled  his  use  of  waterways. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  growing  up 
near  Tanehlll  In  Winn  Parish  a  country 
schoolteacher  tried  to  get  me  Interested  In 
the  great  civilization  that  once  flourished 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Ea- 
phrates.  It  was  pret^  much  of  a  wasted  ef- 
fort. Besides  all  the  normal  problems  ot  try- 
ing to  cram  education  Into  a  l>oy's  head,  this 
teacher  had  to  overcome  the  fact  the  the  big- 
gest body  of  water  In  my  life  was  Dugdemona 
Bayou — and  there  wasn't  much  there  ex- 
cept a  few  xmdernourlshed  fish,  some  snakes 
and  the  black  water  from  the  papermlU  at 
Hodge. 

A  little  later  on.  when  I  moved  to  Plnevllle. 
the  Red  River  looked  big  and  impressive, 
and  I  remember  wondering  why  it  didn't 
have  steamboats  and  barges  and  the  things 
I  had  read  about  or  imagined.    I  still  wonder. 

In  our  own  day  we  see  the  river's  edge 
of  American  civilization  along  the  Ohio,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Arkansas,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  still  others 
now  In  the  making.  Pretty  soon  you'll  be 
able  to  count  the  Trinity,  the  Ouachita  and 
others  with  far  less  to  offer  than  the  Red 
River.  Why?  Well.  I  don't  guess  anyone  has 
all  the  answers,  but  I'm  going  to  venture  a 
few  guesses  here  today,  and  I  hope  I  step 
on  a  few  toes  In  the  process. 

Before  I  do,  though,  I'd  like  to  take  a  little 
sentimental  Journey,  with  3rour  permis- 
sion, to  the  past  of  oxir  venerable,  muddy, 
undependable  friend,  the  Red. 

This  river  Is  tied  up  more  closely  than 
most  people  realize  with  the  main  course 
of  Ainerlcan  history.    From  the  time  LaSalle 


first  pushed  Into  the  area  around  Natchito- 
ches In  1687,  looking  tar  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  great  era  of  the  steam- 
boat, its  history  has  been  as  colorful  as  Its 
name. 

Everyone  here  knows  of  the  great  fight  be- 
tween Captain  Shreve  and  the  Infamous 
raft.  When  he  died  In  1861,  13  miles  of  the 
river  channel  he  had  fought  to  open  was 
closed  again.  The  history  of  her  navigation 
didn't  end  then,  however.  Sternwheelers 
were  later  to  reach  their  great  moment  In 
history  along  this  river. 

The  stories  told  by  steamboat  buffs  are 
as  numerous  as  the  big  hulking  sternwheel- 
ers— like  the  story  of  how  the  Morning  Star 
burned  and  sank;  how  her  owners  shoved 
her  engines  Into  the  Belle  of  Shreveport, 
which  was  to  meet  an  unhappy  fate;  and 
how  finally  the  same  engines  wound  up  In  the 
Ranger. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  came, 
the  river  was  Jammed  with  boats  suppljrlng 
the  Confederacy.  Most  of  the  beef  that  fed 
the  hungry  South  came  through  the  Red. 
River. 

The  conflict  Itself  came  to  Red  River  In  a 
way  which  was  to  be  sorely  regretted  by  the 
Union  Army,  and  after  the  fighting  ended 
the  river  entered  Its  golden  age  of  navigation. 

The  wharves  were  piled  high  with  cotton, 
pelts  and  hides,  and  total  victory  was  finally 
won  over  the  raft. 

But  the  Tlotory  of  channelizing  tbe  Bed 
came  too  late  to  be  of  much  Importance. 
The  railroads  had  arrived — and  Sbreveport 
was  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  rail  center. 

In  what  has  turned  out  to  be  a  monu- 
mental lack  ot  foresight,  the  river  began  to 
feel  neglect  •  •  •.  The  steamt>oats  began  to 
leave  Red  River  and  In  a  few  years  their 
melancholy  whistles  were  heard  no  more. 

That  was  Red  River.  I  am  here  to  XxM  you 
today  that  we  can  restore  the  glory  and  ex- 
citement and  prosperity  that  once  was  Red 
River.  I  don't  mean  In  terms  of  an  ante- 
bellimi  cotton  and  steamboat  economy;  I 
mean  a  combination  agrlcultural-Industrlal- 
manufacturlng  complez  like  none  other  In 
the  South.  And  the  first  step,  the  urgent 
need  of  today  Is  to  make  this  river  navi- 
gable again.  This  vaUey  can  not  develop 
without  navigation — it's  that  simple. 

Of  course  the  real  iromy  Is  that  I'm  saying 
this  to  people  who  cklready  Ieuow  It  and  know 
It  well.  Sort  of  like  a  preacher  talking  to 
the  same  flock  otf  believers  every  Sunday  •  •  • 
you  don't  need  to  be  converted  •  •  •  you  Just 
need  a  little  revival  onoe  In  a  while. 

Since  It  was  organized  In  1925,  the  Red 
River  VaUey  Asaoclatlon  has  made  oommon 
cause  with  the  people  of  tills  valley,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
trying  to  make  the  Red  River  the  servant 
of  the  valley  and  not  Its  master.  This  group 
Is  a  living,  breathing  example  of  what  the 
people  of  four  neighboring  States,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  local  and  Fedoal  Govern- 
ments are  able  to  do  when  they  Join  to- 
gether In  a  common  cause. 

But  until  the  spirit  of  this  group  becomes 
a  real  part  of  the  Imagination  and  the  dally 
life  of  each  dtizen  In  every  community,  we 
might  as  well  quit  talldng. 

Until  the  Red  River  becomes  a  people's 
project,  ovu"  work  will  be  slow  and  our 
achievements  limited. 

Those  are  harsh  words,  gentlemen,  but 
they  need  to  be  ^X)ken.  Until  we  can  break 
what  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  called  the 
"Ice  of  indifference"  we  are  going  to  be  frozen 
and  immobile. 

As  I  said,  rm  telling  this  to  the  wrong 
people  •  •  •  It's  the  ones  who  are  noticeable 
by  the  absence  that  I'm  really  talking  to. 
not  you. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Aasociation  can  be 
proud,  very  proud,  of  what  it  has  done,  and 
Is  doing.  Recently  this  was  thought  home  to 
me  during  some  correapondence  I  had  with 
Col.  Frank  Mllner,  chief  of  the  Technical 
Liaison  Office  of  the  Corps  ot  Engineers  In 
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Itiere  Is 
transportatioi 
without  It  we 

Fly  over  thi  i 
are  there  for 
have  to  go 
what  was  a 
wasteland 
Orl 

Mississippi 
area  Is 
doubt  that 


In  a  letter  to  me,  Oolonel  hDl- 
•  the  Red  River  Valley  Aaso- 
ef  tbe  mate  able  and  energetie 
kind  In  ttM  eouDtry  and  •  •  • 
be  given  full  support  and 
t.- 

alao  goes  to  the  HaUs  of  Oon- 

Hpnx  sssoclattop  has  been  a  great 

tills  project  as  far  along 


csfinot  rest  on  your  laiirels — the 
doesn't  allow  local  Inltla- 
efforts. 

wben  the  late  Senator  Robert 
^olng  around  the  country  hold- 
wlth  his  select  committee  on 
r  reeources,  he  came  to  Alex- 
ot  the  witnesses  at  that  bear- 
problems  was    Roy   liathias. 
committee  that  he  thought  a 
ot  legislation  would  be  a  wise 
^art  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
told  him.  In  a  manner  very 
lOst  of  yoii,  "111  tell  you  this 
Government  is  not  going 
move  •  •  •  it's  going  to  have 
To  which  Roy  Mathlas  re- 
we  can  help  move  them." 
you   have    moved    them, 
dushlng  hard  for  coxintless  proj- 
iils  valley  forward.    Right  now 


to   get   this   comprehensive 

I  hope  that  your  efforts, 

of  yoiir  friends  In  Congress 

of  Engineers  will  result  in  an 

t  this  year  and  help  us  get 

away  on  a  bank  stabilization 

program. 

shat  bank  stabilization  means 

I  een  3S0,000  acres  of  fine  fertile 

the  river  In  the  Isst  25  years. 

njlvlgatloi;,  you  fully  realize  that 

ihlftlng  and  shoaling  current 

under  control  the  valley  can 

like    our    other    major 


tOk 


ibrou  {ht 


griat 


leans.    Tod  ly 
tM 
renow  aed 


ycu 


Let's  look 
Since  the  em  I 
industrial 
bilUon  in  netr 
Valley. 
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d  !vel(^ 
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mind.  I'd  like  to  take  a  few 

to  you  about  what  we've 

*    *    *   and  what  we  can  ez- 

thls  dream  of  Red  River  navl- 

to  reality. 

our  per  capita  income 

( iver  $1,000  In  the  last  20  years. 

(H>tlmlstlc  Information  some- 

Into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

than  1,000  vacant  hcxnes  in 

Shreveport  alone — the  best 

Is  with  workers — and  work- 


Shj  eveport 


ui 


zt  ore 
ind 


thim 


here's  enough  pulpwood  avall- 
9frt  of  the  State  at  low  cost  to 
new   papermlUs.     But   they 
because  we  can't  provide  them 
lowt-cost  year-round  barge  trans- 
need. 
Shfevep<»-t.  Alexandria,  Pinevllle, 
otfiei'  towns  and  cities  owe  their 
to    the    Red    River's    past 
Itue  they  didn't  wither  and  die 
vhen  navigation  passed  away, 
havfn't  grown  fast  enough. 

to  labor  the  point,  but  I  want 
cl^ar  for  even  the  most  doubting 


and  urgent  need  for  water 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
ivlll  not  prosper. 

Ohio,  the  Missouri;  the  facts 

inyone  to  see.    You  don't  even 

1  bat  far — travel   the  banks  of 

f  !w  years  ago  the  \indeveloped 

between   Baton   Rouge   and   New 

they  call  that  stretch  of  the 

blllloQ  dollar  strip."     This 

for  its  "strip,"  too.  but  I 

can  base  an  economy  on  it. 

abound  the  best  ot  the  country: 

of  World  War  n,  2,600  new 

have  Invested  about   918 

faclllUes  in  tbe  Ohio  River 


plints 


If  the  Arkansss  River  Valley  which  Is  now 
developing  its  potential  matches  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  it  ought  to  bring  in  $20  billion  in 
personal  Income  to  that  region  within  20 
years. 

The  space  industry  Is  on  the  brink  of 
bringing  to  the  South  and  Southwest  an 
Industry  with  as  powerful  an  impact  on  our 
economy  as  the  autotnobile  had  on  Detroit. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration v^ll  spend  better  than  half -billion 
dollars  in  the  southern  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans  area  in  the  next  several  years.  And 
they  went  to  that  area  largely  because  there 
was  water  to  transport  the  giant  Saturn 
boosters  to  their  launch  pads  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

Are  we  going  to  be  left  out  of  this  great 
undertaking  for  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  people? 

I  hate  to  keep  talking  about  what  others 
are  doing,  but  I  think  sometimes  compari- 
sons help  to  get  our  imaginations  In  gear. 

Take  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  Instance, 
where  the  State  voted  $10  million  in  bonds 
to  provide  terminals  to  serve  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River.  6  years  before  the  project  was 
finished.  Their  foresight  has  paid  off:  The 
project  is  being  completed  now,  and  its  de- 
velopment has   already  started. 

The  city  of  Columbia,  Ala.,  has  launched 
large  capital  improvement  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expected  boom.  Their 
mayor  has  a  watchword  which  could  as 
easily  apply  to  Shreveport,  or  Alexandria  or 
any  other  city  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  He 
said  "to  achieve  big  things,  you  have  to  ex- 
pect big  things." 

The  people  of  the  Ouachita  River  Basin  are 
doing  that.  As  you  know,  they've  had  a  6V^- 
foot  navigable  channel  for  sometime.  In 
I960  after  years  of  testimony  and  letters 
and  studies  and  passing  reports  back  and 
forth  between  Vlcksburg  and  Washington, 
they  got  Congress  to  authorize  a  9-foot 
channel.  Construction  has  now  started  on 
that  $80  million  project. 

This  was  no  plpedream.  Between  1951 
and  1959.  the  potential  of  that  area  for  in- 
dustrial development  was  shown  through  tbe 
spending  of  $80  million — tbe  entire  cost  of 
the  9-foot  project — annually  on  new  or  ex- 
panded manufacturing  and  processing  plants. 

Montstmto  Chemical,  Commercial  Sol- 
vents, International  Paper,  the  Murphy  Co.. 
the  Crossett  Co.,  and  others  went  there,  and 
they  have  prospered.  Waterbome  cargo  in- 
creased 262  percent  between  1954  and  1961 
•  •  •  and  with  a  9-foot  channel  the  pros- 
pects are  even  brighter. 

I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  talking  about 
the  success  stories  of  other  river  basins.  But 
that  is  not  our  pxirpose  here.  However.  I 
think  it  behooves  us  to  look  around  at  our 
neighbors,  not  In  envy,  but  in  admiration, 
and  feel  spurred  on  In  our  own  search  for 
the  riches  that  are  held  out  by  navigation. 

Louisiana  is  a  maritime  State  •  •  *  with 
7.500  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  and 
three  deep  water  ports.  Yet  the  fact  that 
only  2,500  miles  of  our  streams  are  regu- 
larly maintained,  and  others  are  not  yet 
either  Improved  or  developed  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  our  j)eople. 

The  prospect  of  a  booming  Red  River  Is 
not  some  idea  from  never-never  land.  It 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  on  other 
rivers  and  streams  nearby. 

This  State  has  hundreds  of  millions  of  its 
own  dollars  to  fight  and  prevent  floods.  Can 
we  afford  not  to  protect  this  Investment? 

Since  1906,  citizens  groups  in  north  Louisi- 
ana have  promoted  river  transportation  and 
river  Improvement.  They  formed  this  Red 
River  Valley  Association  and  have  supported 
it  through  the  years. 

Now  others  are  joining  in  the  work  and 
there  are  encouraging  signs  for  the  future. 

Shreveport  and  Alexandria  both  now  sport 
legally  constituted  port  commissions.  There 
are  other  groups  formed  or  forming  to  help 


the  Red  River  Valley  Aasodatloii  in  what  has 
many  times  been  a  lonely  fl^t. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  Congress.  These 
many  willing  hands  cannot  really  begin  to 
f\mction  until  the  Ooagresi  gives  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  project  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  here  today. 

But  even  a  favorable  report  to  tbe  Con- 
gress by  the  Corps  of  engineers  will  not  do 
the  trick.  You  remember  tbe  Corps  several 
years  ago  recommended  a  waterway  proposal 
for  the  Red  River — but  somewhere  through 
the  years  since  the  Overton-Red  River  Water- 
way Authorization  of  1946  tbe  chain  of  co- 
operation and  contribution  broke  down. 

One  falliuv  does  not  Justify  another. 

The  Chinese  phollsopher,  Mencius,  said, 
"A  journey  of  a  1.000  miles  begins  with  a 
single  step." 

Our  jo\imey  up  and  down  our  hoped-for 
Red  River  waterway  will  only  be  205  miles, 
but  it  too  must  begin  with  those  first  few 
steps. 

Some  of  the  steps  are  up  to  you;  some  are 
up  to  the  Congress  which  always  waits  to 
hear  from  you;  and  some  are  up  to  the  Corps 
Engineers  whose  mills  do  seem  sometimes  to 
'grind  exceedingly  slow." 

Whatever  philosopher  you  prefer — the 
Chinese.  Mencius,  or  Oklahoma's  Bob  Kerr— 
It  is  up  to  you  to  take  the  first  step  and  It 
is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it  that  whoever  needs 
to  be  moved,  is  moved. 


House  Chaplain's  Eulogy  to  Geaeral  of 
tke  Army  Doaglas  MacArthar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB:S 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
services  2  days  ago  for  the  late  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House,  Rev.  Bernard 
Braskamp,  delivered  a  eulogy  that  stirred 
every  person  present. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  make  Reverend  Braskamp's 
words  available  to  all  Members: 

EUIOGT    TO    THK   LaTK   OEKBIAL   Or   THZ   ARMY 

Douglas  MacAxthitk  bt  Da.  BaaNABo  Bras- 

KAMP,    CHAFLAIir   OF   THK   HOUSK    OF   REPRE- 

SENTATnras 

In  the  life  of  each  of  us  there  are  times 
when  all  our  feelings  seem  to  Impose  silence; 
times  when  we  walk  slowly  and  speak  softly. 
Rufus  Jones,  professor  ot  philosophy  at 
Haverford  College,  would  always  salute  bis 
audience  with  this  salutation:  "Let  us  have 
a  moment  of  hush." 

In  the  adventure  of  life  we  encounter 
great  personalities,  strange  events,  and  ex- 
periences which  make  an  indelible  impres- 
sion upon  our  minds  and  hearts. 

In  going  up  and  down  the  courts  of  mem- 
ory we  find  oiu-selves  calling  to  mind  two 
personalities  who.  In  our  generation,  have 
stood  like  giants  among  their  contemporaries. 
They  were  both  unique  in  many  ways  and 
endowed  with  manifold  gifts.  What  a 
matchless  and  marvelous  command  they  had 
of  the  English  langviage. 

We  recall  that  memorable  day  when  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  stood  and  spoke  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
World  War;  days  when  our  hearts  were  filled 
with  fear  and  foreboding.  Then  with  what 
calm  and  courageous  faith  and  assurance  he 
quoted  these  words  of  tbe  old  psalmest,  "He 


shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  his  heart 
Is  fixed;  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

Today  ss  we  go  up  and  down  the  coiuts  of 
memory  we  find  ourselves  thinking  of  o\u 
own  noble  and  beloved  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  whose  departxure  men  and  nations 
everywhere  are  mourning. 

How  our  hearts  were  thrilled  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  never  a  prophet  of  doom  and  defeat, 
but  of  courage  and  hope.  He  closed  that 
memorable  message  with  these  words  in  a 
clear  and  clarion  voice.  "An  old  soldier,  who 
tried  to  do  his  duty  as  God  gave  him  the 
light  to  see  that  duty.     Goodby." 

General  MacArthur  quietly  and  peacefully 
went  from  among  us  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  sun  went  down,  while  it  was  yet  day,  only 
to  rise  again  with  radiant  splendor  in  that 
land  whose  language  is  music.  We  have  not 
said  "farewell"  but  only  "goodnight,"  assured 
that  on  some  blessed  morning  we  shall  dwell 
with  him  in  hallowed  union,  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

We  like  to  think  that  Saint  Paul's  words  to 
Timothy  were  also  General  MacArthur's  vale- 
dictory words  before  his  soul  was  released 
from  the  body.  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight; 
I  have  finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the 
faith;  hencefcwiJi,  there  is  laid  up  In  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  judge  will  give  xmto  me  and  unto 
aU  who  love  His  appearing." 

The  good  Lord  has  opened  unto  him  the 
gateway  to  the  larger  life  and  received  him 
unto  His  nearer  presence  and  bestowed  upon 
him  this  priceless  benediction,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
unto  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

80  be  my  passing : 

"My   task   accomplished   and   the   long   day 
done. 
My  wages  taken  and  in  my  heart. 
Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let    me    be    gathered    to    the    quiet    West 
The  sundown,  splendid  and  serene." 


General  of  die  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  illhtois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10,  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
can  little  express  the  sorrow  that  has 
befallen  Americans  because  of  the  pass- 
ing of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur.  There  is  a  feeling  of  shared 
sadness  among  the  peoples  of  a  most 
grateful  nation. 

His  life,  his  ideals  and  love  for  his 
country,  his  devotion  and  dedication  to 
duty  exemplify  him  as  one  of  our  great- 
est American  soldier-patriots. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
raw  courage,  brilliance,  sheer  genius,  and 
mastery  of  military  science  and  tactics 
have  sustained  us  during  time  of  great 
national  peril.  His  ocmtribution  to  hu- 
manity is  immeasurable. 

Indeed,  the  world,  and  our  Nation  In 
particular,  are  so  much  better  because  he 
had  lived. 

As  the  following  editorial  of  April  7 
from  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  so  ap- 
propriately states: 

His  greatness  will  not  fade — the  sands  of 
time  wUl  not  erase  his  greatness. 

The  Article  follows : 


His  OBSATinBB  Wnx  Nor  Fade 
Friends  and  former  enemies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  paying  sincere  tribute  to  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthiur  as  a  grateful  Nation 
mourns  his  death.  His  coiu-age  and  abUity 
helped  to  protect  America  from  powerftil  ag- 
gressors and  to  sustain  freedom  in  the  world. 
General  MacArthur's  long,  brilliant,  and 
courageous  service  to  his  country  lnq>ired 
millions  of  Americans  and  won  him  the 
respect  of  peoples  and  leaders  throughout 
the  world.  tt<w  gallantry  in  three  wars  is 
linked  to  such  names  as  the  Mame,  Meuse- 
Argonne,  St.  Mlhlel,  Sedan;  Bataan,  Corregl- 
dor.  New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Llngayen  Gulf,  Lu- 
zon; Pusan,  Inchon,  Yalu  River. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  great  soldier  and 
patriot  and  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
American  way  of  life.  A  country  such  as 
oin-8,  he  often  said,  is  worth  fighting  for  and 
dying  for.  His  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  not  settle  for  less  than  victory  In  war 
caused  him  to  be  relieved  of  his  oommand  In 
Korea.  American  casualties  along  the  shaky 
truce  line  there  continue  to  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  his  conviction. 

In  a  memorable  address  to  the  graduatinc; 
class  at  the  VS.  Military  Academy  in  Juae 
1962,  General  MacArthur  said: 

"Yours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will 
to  win,  the  sure  knowledge  that  in  war  there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory,  that  if  you  lose 
the  nation  will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  yovu-  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country." 

To  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  words  "Duty, 
Honor,  Country"  (the  motto  of  West  Point), 
held  deep  meaning.  Their  meaning  gov- 
erned his  every  action  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
citizen. 

Throughout  the  Nation  this  week,  Ameri- 
cans will  have  In  mind  General  MacArthur's 
parting  words  in  an  address  to  Congress  upon 
his  return  from  Korea  13  years  ago:  "Old 
soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade  away." 
The  record  of  General  MacArthur's  devoted 
service  to  his  country  Euid  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  written  indelibly  In  history. 

The  sands  of  time  will  not  erase  his  great- 
ness. His  long  life  was  devoted  to  Ideals 
the  American  people  cherish. 


The  CivU  Servant:  Wbo  Is  He? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  RtURPHY 

or   HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Morton  A.  Reichek,  of  the  Ad- 
vance's Washington  bureau,  wrote  a  se- 
ries of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  of  March  23.  24, 
25,  26,  and  27,  1964,  covering  the  field  of 
civil  service  and  particularly  the  civil 
servant.  He  discusses  in  detail  the  Jef- 
fersonian  death  wish  for  Government 
employees. 

In  this  age  of  the  big  bomb  and  big 
business,  big  Government  Is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. These  articles  explode  many 
myths  concerning  civil  service  and  the 
Federal  system,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Staten  Island  Advance  for  their  fair, 
timely,  enlightening,  and  informative 
series. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  first 
two  articles: 


Thk  Civn,  Servant:  Who  Is  He?  Goverkment 
WoEKZR  Low  Man  on  U.S.  To>nM  Pole — 
Past  1 

(By  Morton  A.  Reichek) 
Washinoton. — ^When  the  Vanguard  rocket 
blew  up  on  its  Florida  launch-pad  in  1957 
during  the  first  U.S.  attempt  to  orbit  an 
earth  satellite,  a  joke  began  going  the  rounds 
that  the  rocket  should  be  named  "Civil 
Servant"  because  it  wouldn't  work  and  you 
couldn't  fire  It. 

The  gag  reflected  an  old  American  custom : 
mallgnment  of  the  Federal  Government 
worker. 

The  typical  civil  service  employee,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  stereotype,  belongs  to  an 
army  of  clerks  doing  work  of  dubious  im- 
portance. 

In  its  most  extreme  form,  the  popular  Im- 
age is  of  a  clock-watehlng  incomi>etent  who 
is  outproduced  by  his  counterpart  in  private 
Industry,  a  boondoggler  protected  against  fir- 
ing by  civil  service  regulations,  a  drone  ob- 
sessed by  concern  over  the  seciwity  of  his 
Job,  a  grubby  bxu-eaucrat  wrapped  in  yards 
of  red  tape  wbo  hasn't  the  gumption  to  look 
for  work  outside  Government. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  In  his  zeal  to  push 
through  the  tax  cut  bill.  President  Johnson 
may  have  unwittingly  magnified  this  image. 
In  what  has  been  widely  Interpreted  as  an 
effort  to  woo  congressional  conservatives,  the 
President  ordered  a  freeze  on  Government 
Jobs  to  hold  down  the  Federal  budget. 

Then,  in  a  highly  publicized  pronounce- 
ment, the  President  poured  some  salt  in  the 
civil  servants'  wounds.  He  said  he  "is  uncon- 
vinced that  we  are  getting  the  maximum 
possible  output  per  employee."  He  Inferred 
that  only  9  out  of  10  Government  workers 
put  In  "a  full  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay." 
Infuriated  leaders  of  Government  employee 
organizations  quickly  called  the  President's 
statement  "an  unwarranted  slur." 

Ever  since,  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  scrambling  to  soften  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  Presidential  remarks.  "Gov- 
ernment employees  shouldn't  feel  defensive." 
says  one  high-level  official.  "What  the  Presi- 
dent said  was  a  challenge  and  a  compliment, 
not  a  slur.  It  was  like  telling  a  baseball 
player  who  hlte  only  .270  that  he  has  the 
potential  to  hit  .330." 

This  may  be  the  case.  But  the  negative 
sterotype  of  the  Goverxunent  worker  has  be- 
come so  ingrained — even  among  civil  service 
employees  themselves — ^that  there's  no  doubt 
that  the  morale  of  Federal  employees  across . 
the  Nation  has  suffered. 

The  adverse  public  image  of  the  Federal 
civil  service  worker  seriously  dlstiu-bs  ad- 
ministration leaders.  It  undermines  the  best 
efforte  of  the  most  dedicated  of  Uncle  Sam's 
employees  and  reduces  the  caliber  of  people 
on  whom  Government  recruiters  can  hope  to 
draw. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, to  be  published  shortly,  shows  how  deep 
rooted  the  negative  civil  service  image  is.  A 
representative  sample  of  some  4,000  people 
was  asked  its  views  on  Federal  Government 
workers. 

The  consensus  was  that  civil  service  em- 
ployees lack  ambition,  are  overly  motivated 
by  considerations  of  job  security,  and  that 
their  work  Is  monotonovis  and  routine.  The 
person  of  above-average  Income  and  educa- 
tion said  it  would  be  downgrading  for  him  to 
enter  the  civil  service. 

CoEQinentlng  on  the  unfavorable  sterotype 
of  the  Government  worker,  John  W.  Macy. 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, complains:  "People  carry  their  Jeffer- 
sonianism  too  far.  They  carry  a  'death  wish' 
for  Government." 

But  President  Johnson  has  pointed  up 
some  crucial  questions  which  ought  to  be 
asked  and  which  have  never  been  adequately 
answered. 

How  efficient  are  Federal  Government 
workers  compared  to  persons  who  do  com- 
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to  keep  them  going  In  the  face  of  local  polit- 
ical opposition. 

Congress  authorizes  pork-barrel  projects  of 
marginal  utility  which  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Changes  in  administration  or  polit- 
ical and  economic  crises  cause  unanticipated 
revamping  of  policy — all  of  which  makes 
efficient  management  more  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  government  workers  get  good 
marks  from  some  authoritative  observers. 

"The  quality  of  the  work  force  In  govern- 
ment Is  probably  a  cut  above  that  in  private 
bualnees."  says  Wilfred  J.  McNeU.  president 
of  the  Grace  Lines,  who  was  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

J.  Edward  Day,  Postmaster  General  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  a  onetime  senior 
officer  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and 
now  a  Washington  lawyer,  says:  "I  can  state 
unequivocally  that  I  have  never  been  sur- 
rounded with  such  talent  as  I  was  while 
serving  in  the  Federal  Government. " 


Small  Ba«iness  Committee  Hearings  on 
Small  Basiness  Investment  Companies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17  and  18,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  held  full  committee  hearings 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  at 
which  time  it  received  testimony  from 
officials  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  representatives  of  small 
business  investment  companies  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  types  from  different  areas 
of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
also  received  testimony  concerning  the 
views  of  stockholders  and  small  busi- 
nessmen who  apply  for  loans. 

As  a  whole,  the  testimony  developed 
at  these  hearings  indicates  that  the 
small  business  investment  program  is 
progressing  favorably  and  there  are 
great  hopes  that  it  will  nil  the  purposes 
for  which  the  program  wtis  initiated  by 
Congress. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  was  Mr.  Eugene 
P.  Foley,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Mr.  Foley 
pointed  out  in  this  statement  that  the 
706  active  small  business  investment 
companies  had  invested  an  amount  ap- 
proaching the  half-bllllon-dollar  mark, 
in  some  10,000  small  firms. 

In  discussing  the  development  com- 
pany loan  program  he  pointed  out  that 
since  the  program  was  launched,  366 
local  development  company  loans  have 
been  made,  totaling  about  $50  million, 
and  accounting  for  about  22,000  Jobs. 
In  all,  Mr.  Foley  gave  a  very  optimistic 
statement  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Foley's 
statement  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 


sent I  insert  Mr.  Foley's  entire  state- 
ment in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Foley's  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Eugene  P.  Folet,  Administra- 
tor, Small  Business  Administration,  Be- 
roRE  THE  House  Select  CoMMrrrxx  on 
Small  Business,  March  18,  1964 
Gentlemen,  It  la  a  pleasure  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today.  Since  being  appointed  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration last  August,  I  have -devoted  more  of 
my  time  to  the  activities  of  the  Investment 
Division  than  to  any  other  of  the  agency's 
programs.  The  Investment  Division  has  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  small 
business  investment  company  and  local  and 
State  development  company  programs  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
My  prepared  statement,  for  the  most  part, 
is  confined  to  a  general  review  of  the  state 
of  the  SBIC  and  development  company  pro- 
grams and  comments  on  some  areas  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  yoiur  study.  Richard  E.  Kel- 
ley,  who  Joined  us  last  month  to  serve  as 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Investment  Is  with 
me  today  and  he  will  discuss  specific  areas  of 
the  SBIC  program  relating  to  Its  Impact  on 
small  business.  While  Mr.  Kelley  Is  new  to 
the  agency,  he  is  not  new  to  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram. As  a  consultant,  adviser,  editor  and 
publisher,  he  has  been  active  In  this  pro- 
gram since  its  inception.  In  fact,  I  asked 
him  to  Join  the  agency  because  of  his  unique 
qualifications.  I  know  you  will  see  when  he 
testifies  why  he  is  regarded  as  a  leading  au- 
thority on  the  SBIC  program. 

The  SBIC  Industry  Is  healthier  and  on  a 
sounder  footing  today  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  The  large,  publicly-held  SBICs 
have  weathered  adverse  market  conditions 
for  the  past  2  years,  but  today  they  are 
generating  new  confidence  and  optimism. 
SBIC  shares  have  edged  upward  during  each 
of  the  past  3  months.  The  smaller  SBICs. 
with  several  years  operating  experience  be- 
hind them,  today  have  a  realistic  picture 
of  how  to  operate  within  their  size  limits. 
Many  of  these  privately  held  companies  have 
expressed  their  confidence  In  their  own  oper- 
ations and  the  future  of  the  Industry  by 
putting  additional  private  capital  into  the 
program  during  the  past  year. 

WhUe  the  health  and  profitability  of  t^e 
SBIC  Industry  Is  Important  to  lis  at  SBA, 
we,  of  course,  always  view  SBICs  as  a  vehicle 
to  assist  smaU  bxislnees.  To  date,  the  706 
active  small  business  Investment  cc«npaniee 
have  invested  an  amount  i4>proachlng  the 
half-bllllon  dollftr  mark  La  aome  10,000  small 
firms.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  at  this  early 
date  the  Impact  of  SBICs  on  these  small 
firms,  but  In  light  ot  the  high  risk  which 
typifies  SBIC  flnajiclng.  It  appears  that  most 
of  the  small  businesses  which  obtained 
SBIC  Onanclng  were  unable  to  obtain  capital 
from  other,  more  conventional  sources. 
Knovrlng  what  we  do  about  the  goals  of 
SBIC  managements  and  the  way  SBICs 
evaluate  potential  investments,  we  can  be 
certain  that  most  of  these  10.000  firms— 
whether  they  are  engaged  In  manufacturing, 
retailing,  construction,  sales  <x  services — 
used  SBIC  fimds  to  expand  their  operaUons. 
If  these  SBIC  pOTtfoilo  oompiuiles  meet  their 
goals  they  will  be  strengthening  competitive 
forces,  creating  new  Jobs  and  profits  and 
further  stimulating  the  economy.  The 
SBIC  program  Is  giving  thousands  of  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  an  opportunity  for 
growth  and  survival  whldh  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  had. 

When  I  Joined  SBA  last  August,  several 
major  problems  appeared  to  be  Impeding  the 
SBIC  Industry.  First,  the  industry  was  ques- 
tioning whether  the  Federal  Government 
was  In  fact  wholeheartedly  behind  this  pro- 
gram. Second,  the  market  tor  publicly  held 
SBIC  stocks  was  bcully  depressed  and  had 
been  -  for  more  than  a  year.     Aiao.   many 
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SBICs.  especially  the  smaller  ones,  were  bv.I- 
ferlng  from  Inevitable  growing  pains.  Re- 
lated to  all  of  these  problems  were  the  con- 
fusion and  duplication  created  by  the  Joint 
regulation  of  the  Industry  by  several  Oov- 
emment agencies. 

A  number  of  developments  In  the  past*  6 
months  restored  Industry  confidence  In  the 
continuing  support  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

During  my  first  few  months  at  SBA  I 
visited  SBIC  officials  In  every  part  of  the 
country  and  spoke  with  representatives  of 
several  hundred  licensees. 

Negotiations  which  had  been  underway 
with  the  Treastiry  Department  for  many 
months  were  stepped  up  and  Treasury  offi- 
cials soon  agreed  to  promulgate  certain  regu- 
lations and  rulings  and  to  support  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  t]rpe  of  tax  benefits 
which  the  Congress  Intended  for  SBICs  when 
the  program  was  first  authorized.  Most  Im- 
portant among  these  tax  benefits  are  a  10- 
percent  *Io8s  reserve  which  will  benefit  all 
SBICs  and  a  personal  holding  company  ex- 
emption which  will  aid  many  smaU  SBICs. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
published  a  proposed  ruling  which  encour- 
aged the  publicly  held  companies. 

The  President  expressed  his  confidence  In 
and  support  for  the  SBIC  program  in  a  letter 
which  was  read  at  the  Industry's  annual 
meeting  In  New  York. 

The  Hoiiae  and  Senate  gave  an  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  to  the  program  with  the 
passage  of  new  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 

An  Industry-Government  Liaison  Cc»nmlt- 
tee  was  established  to  review  proposed  reg\ila- 
tions  affecting  SBICs.  Serving  on  this  cam.- 
mlttee  with  a  cross  i^ectlon  of  SBIC  execu- 
tives will  be  high-ranking  officials  from  SBA, 
SEC,  Treasury,  and  IRS. 

The  combination  of  these  developments 
and  other  specific  actions  we  have  taken  at 
SBA  reassured  Industry  members  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  fully  behind  the  SBIC 
program.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  became 
fully  convinced  of  this  overall  Government 
support  very  soon  after  I  started  exploring 
the  matter.  In  my  conversations  with  offi- 
cials at  other  agencies.  In  Congress  and  at  the 
White  House,  I  found  virtiially  unanimous 
support  for  this  program.  We  have  been 
heartened  by  the  sincere  interest  in  this  in- 
dustry which  prevailed  wherever  we  have 
turned  in  Washington. 

The  state  of  the  market  for  publicly  held 
companies  is  of  vital  concern  to  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  SBIC  industry  suffered  a  se- 
vere shock  when  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket collapsed  back  in  May  1962.  The  stocks 
of  publicly  held  SBICs — there  are  49  of 
them — were  depressed  to  the  point  where 
most  were  selling  at  close  to  half  their  book 
value.  Fully  invested,  publicly  held  com- 
panies were  unable  to  return  to  the  mar> 
ket  for  more  capital.  Small  SBICs  were 
forced  to  postpone  plaps  for  public  of- 
ferings. The  new  issues  market  was  dead 
and  this  hurt  SBICs  because  their  port- 
folio companies  were  unable  to  achieve  pub- 
lic offerings.  UnreallBed  profits  in  publicly 
held  portfolio  compcuiles  vanished. 

The  fall  off  of  SBIC  shares  actually  pre- 
ceded the  May  1962  market  drop  and  the 
SBIC  industry  has  been  fighting  its  way 
back  ever  since.  The  shares  of  publicly- 
held  SBICs  still  are  selling  at  sharp  dis- 
counts and  while  It  may  be  early  for  growth- 
minded  licensees  to  offer  new  stock  issues, 
and  thereby  bring  large  amounts  of  private 
capital  into  the  program,  there  have  been 
some  encouraging  signs  in  the  past  few 
months.  The  over-the-counter  market  has 
picked  up  and  some  SBIC  portfolio  company 
shares  have  performed  well.  For  the  first 
time  In  nearly  3  years  several  investment  ad- 
visers and  analysts  are  recommending  the 
purchase  of  SBIC  shares.  Of  course,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  SBIC  stocks  will  reflect 


the  performance  of  the  SBICs  themselves, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But 
there  is  a  time  lag,  especially  during  the  in- 
dustry's early  years.  In  this  Industry,  losses 
usually  show  up  long  before  profits.  So. 
many  llcmsees  have  written  down  several 
of  their  investments  without  having  taken 
any  significant  profits.  There  is  another 
complicating  factor  which  works  against  the 
SBICs.  It  is  an  accounting  problem  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

SBICs  are  required  by  SEC  to  write  down 
their  problem  investments.  But  SEC  does 
not  usually  permit  an  SBIC  to  place  an  in- 
creased value  on  portfolio  items  which  have 
increased  In  value — unless  the  portfolio  com- 
pany is  publicly  traded,  In  which  case  the 
SBIC  can  value  Its  Investment  at  the  market 
price. 

This  is  an  understandable  position  for  SEC 
to  take,  but  It  means  that  SBIC  stockhold- 
ers receive  financial  statements  which  reflect 
the  problem  Investments  but  not  the  good 
ones,  except  perhaps  in  a  footnote. 

A  number  of  SBIC  officers  have  told  me 
about  attractive  items  in  their  portfolios 
which  they  are  unable  to  reflect  accurately 
in  their  annual  reports.  I  am  aware  that 
this  Is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve. 
Evaluating  high-risk  portfolios  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult Job.  Banks  are  reluctant  to  make 
such  evaluations  when  SBICs  come  to  them 
for  loans.  Even  SBICs  have  difficulty  doing 
it  when  they  sit  down  and  discuss  mergers. 
However,  we  have  this  problem  under  study 
and  plan  to  discuss  It  with  SEC  officials 
shortly. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  SBICs  have 
faced  have  been  due  to  growing  pains.  In- 
evitable though  these  problems  may  be  In 
a  new  Industry,  I  wanted  to  make  certain 
when  I  ca^e  Into  SBA  that  we  were  doing 
everything  feasible  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  SBICs.  We  started  by  cutting  red 
tape  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  hurt- 
ing our  administration  of  the  program.  We 
streamlined  the  handling  of  applications  for 
loans  and  were  able  to  reduce  by  one-third 
the  time  it  takes  to  approve  or  reject  such 
applications.  We  reviewed  our  reporting  re- 
quirements and  were  able  to  make  modest 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  paper  an  SBIC 
is  requfi-ed  to  flle  with  us.  Ovir  entire  set 
of  regulations  have  been  placed  under  re- 
view and,  with  the  passage  of  new  SBIC  leg- 
islation, major  revisions  and  clarifications 
will  be  made  shortly.  Several  key  per- 
sonnel changes  were  made  to  strengthen  our 
internal  operations. 

Some  of  the  regulatory  problems  facing 
SBICs  fall  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  our 
agency.  This  committee  has  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Industry  about  the  problem 
of  dual  regulation.  All  publicly  held 
SBICs  are  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  194Q.  When  an  SBIC  makes 
an  Investment  it  usually  becomes  an  "affili- 
ate" of  its  portfolio  company  and  most  fu- 
ture financial  transactions  between  the 
SBIC  and  the  portfolio  company  require 
SEC  clearance.  SEC,  of  course,  is  acting  in 
accordance  with  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  1940  act. 

SEC  has  not  been  unaware  of  industry's 
views  on  the  problem  of  5lual  regulation. 
The  Commission  has  a  rule  pending  which 
should  help  matters  considerably.  We  at 
SBA  are  cooperating  with  SEC  in  every  way 
possible  to  facilitate  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Similarly,  we  have  contliftdng  discussions 
with  officials  at  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ip  an  effort  to  help 
resolve  some  of  the  differences  between  offi- 
cials in  those  agencies  and  the  SBIC  Industry. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  officials  at  all  of  these 
other  Oovemment  agencies  have  given  every 
indication  that  they  are  sympathetic  with 
the  industry's  problems  and  will  do  what  they 
can  to  help  resolve  them. 

The  industry's  main  differences  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Internal  Revenue 


Service  have  been  under  discussion  and,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  a  number  of  these  points 
are  being  resolved.  Treasury  already  has 
granted  SBICs  administratively  a  10-percent 
loss  reserve  on  loans,  and -the  Department 
has  indicated  it  will  suppcHi;  legislation 
which  will  extend  this  reserve  to  debt  secu- 
rities. So,  most  of  the  investments  made  by 
SBICs  will  be  covered  by  loss  reserves.  The 
10-percent  figure  will  be  reexamined  after  5 
years  in  light  of  the  actual  loss  experience 
of  SBICs,  and  It  will  be  adjusted  accordingly, 
if  necessary. 

Treasury  has  also  agreed  to  support  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  a  meaningful 
exemption  for  SBICs  from  personal  holding 
colnpany  penalty  taxes,  and  the  Department 
has  agreed  to  go  along  with  changes  in  the 
International  Revenue  Code  which  will  en- 
able SBICs  to  take  ordinary  loss  treatment 
on  all  investments,  rather  than  Jvist  on 
straight  loans.  This  latter  change  might  be 
described  as  a  technical  one  which  will  bring 
the  code  In  line  with  earlier  amendments  to 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act. 

SBICs  also  were  seeking  automatic  regu- 
lated Investment  company  treatment  by  IRS 
so  they  could  pass  through  their  Income  to 
stockholders  without  having  to  pay  corpo- 
rate taxes.  But  this  raised  some  major  policy 
questions  at  Treasury  and  the  matter  is  still 
under  study. 

It  Is  not  likely  to  be  resolved  soon. 
SBICs  also  wanted  the  right  to  make  equity 
investments  In  subchapter  S  corporations 
without  endangering  the  tax  advantages 
those  corporations  enjoy,  but  Treasury  is 
opposed  to  this. 

Another  change  sought  by  the  SBICs — 
exemption  frc»n  accumulated  earnings 
taxes — was  granted  through  Treasury  regu- 
lations. 

Let  me  t\im  now  to  the  local  and  State  de- 
velopment company  i»-ograms.  Sections  501 
and  502  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  were  designed  to  assist  small  businesses 
in  obtaining  capital  for  plant,  land,  and 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foster 
such  assistance  throxigh  the  Initiative  of 
both  the  local  community  and  the  State. 
Embodied  in  these  programs  is  the  principle 
that  all  citizens  have  a  stake  in  economic 
growth  and  each  community  bears  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  and  growth 
of  Its  own  economy  in  general,  and  its  home- 
tovm  industries  in  particular. 

Since  these  programs  were  launched.  366 
local  develc^ment  company  loans  have  been 
made  totaling  about  $60  million  and  account- 
ing for  about  22,000  Jobs.  "Rie  Job  figure  is 
based  on  estimates  reported  to  us  by  the 
small  concerns. 

Who   have  we   reached   in   this    progrem? 

Half  our  loans  went  to  communities  in  dis- 
tressed or  redevelopment  areas.  Half  went 
to  communities  with  more  normal  economies. 
About  80  percent  of  the  loans  were  made  to 
communities  with  populations  of  less  than 
15,000;  293  of  the  366  loans  went  to  small 
manufacturers  covering  a  broad  range  of 
industries. 

The  Impact  of  the  local  development  com- 
pany program  varies  in  each  community. 
But  virtually  all  of  these  loans  create  Jobs 
and  that,  as  you  know,  is  Just  the  starting 
point.  It  is  like  throwing  a  stone  into  a  still 
pool  of  water.  Sometimes  the  ripples  con- 
tinue long  after  the  stone  is  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  I  could  give  you  numer- 
ous examples  of  the  Job  we're  doing,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  you  Just  one  brief  letter  we 
received  March  3,  1964,  from  the  Levy  County, 
Fla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  regarding  a 
•126,000  loan  made  to  the  Bronson  Develop- 
Corp.  to  save  a  small  orange  crate  manu- 
facturer who  was  threatened  when  the  citrus 
crop  failed  for  2  successive  years. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  letter,  and  I 
quote: 

"Through  the  financial  assistance  of  (the 
Bronson  Development  Corp.  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration) ,  Brlce  Crate,  Inc., 
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BION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


)EL  CUWSON 


or  CAUFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUS] :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida  i.  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  DEL  CIAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  editorials  t  ^hlch  appeared  in  recent 
Issues  of  the  D  iseret  News  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  call  attention  to  parallel  i)er- 
nicious  trends  :  a  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  our  e  oooomj,  and  I  commend 


them  to  the  at  «itlon  of  mj  colleagues 


1  rnder  leave  to  extend  my 
isooiD,  I  wlidi  to  include 
aa  editorial  em  Itled  "Cause  and  Effect" 
from  the  Mart  i  30  issue  and  "The  Be- 
trayal of  Trust'  f  ran  the  March  23  issue 
of  the  Deseret  N^ws 
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UJ3.  Biireau  of  the  Budget  may  have  the 
answer.  It's  simply  that  Congress  doesn't 
have  enough  control  over  the  budget. 

Dr.  ICurray  L.  Weidenbaum.  now  senior 
economist  at  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, has  made  a  study  showing  that  for  fiscal 
1964  only  58  percent  of  Federal  spending  re- 
quests were  subject  to  effective  congressional 
review  through  the  appropriations  process 
The  remaining  42  percent  consisted  primar- 
ily of  permanent  indefinite  appropriations, 
continuing  construction  projects,  and  other 
items  "relatively  fixed  and  uncontrollable." 

With  Congress  lacking  effective  control 
over  almost  half  the  budget,  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  somewhat  like  an 
automobUe  on  which  the  brakes  work  only 
about  half  the  time. 

As  a  result,  big  government  has  gathered 
so  much  momentum  ttiat  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment now  employs  1  of  every  13  workers, 
owns  1  of  every  3  acres  of  land,  owns  421,260 
buildings  with  3.5  billion  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  has  lent  or  given  more  than  $100 
billion  to  other  nations. 

This  makes '  the  U.S.  Government  the 
world's  biggest  spender,  lender,  employer, 
property  owner,  tenant — and  the  world's 
biggest  debtor,  owing  more  money  than  all 
other  countries  combined. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  Without 
giving  Congress  the  means  of  exercising  more 
complete  control  over  spending,  the  Federal 
btu-eaucracy  seems  bound  to  keep  getting 
more  bloated,  mcHe  costly,  and  exercise  more 
restrictions  on  individual  prerogatives. 


[From   the  Salt  Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 
News,  Mar.  23.  1964] 

HoNisTT  StTmas — The  BEnuvAL  of  Trust 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  American  standard  of  living  cannot 
continue  to  go  up  if  the  American  standard 
of  honesty  continues  to  go  down. 

In  1946  there  were  11,051  personal  bank- 
ruptcy petitions  filed  in  America.  Last  year 
there  were  157.000.  That  we  should  have  15 
times  as  many  debt  welshers  in  a  time  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  than  we  had  19 
years  ago  points  to  trouble  ahead. 

For  much  of  the  genius  of  American  com- 
merce has  been  based  on  the  employment  of 
trust.  Without  trust  we  would  have  no  bank 
checks,  no  time  payments,  no  installment 
loans,  no  credit  cards.  We  have  been  able 
to  put  a  car  in  every  garage  and  a  refrigera- 
tor In  every  kitchen  simply  because  we  have 
been  safe  in  assuming  that  only  a  negligible 
number  of  Americans  will  duck  their  debts. 
Now  the  question  is:  Is  the  number  still 
negligible? 

The  bankruptcy  laws  were  designed  to  re- 
lease from  a  life  of  hopeless  struggle  those 
who,  through  great  bad  luck,  had  foimd 
themselves  beneath  a  debt  burden  far  lar- 
ger than  any  present  or  hoped-for  earning 
power. 

These  laws  were  well  conceived.  Imposing 
a  life  of  slavery  upon  a  man  who  had  had 
a  financial  disaster  was  too  stiff  a  penalty. 
There  had  to  be  a  way  out,  a  chance  to  start 
again.  But  bankruptcy  was  to  be  a  life  pre- 
server, not  a  way  of  life.  And  a  way  of  life  it 
Is  becoming. 

Many  lawyers  now  pass  the  word  that  for 
a  small  fee  they  can  release  a  man  from  his 
obligations.  The  word  gets  around  the  shop 
or  ofllce.  Here's  Bill  who  filled  his  house  with 
fine  fumltin-e  and  then  claimed  It  all  as 
household  cha^Is  exempt  from  replevin  in 
a  bankruptcy  action.  Pete  wonders  why  he 
and  the  wife  should  scrape  and  sclmp  so 
hard  to  meet  their  payments.  Shouldn't  he 
take  the  easy  way  out? 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  if  enough  Peters 
are  seduced  into  bankruptcy  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Bill,  the  way  out  may  prove  to  be  any- 
thing but  easy.  For  the  whole  credit  struc- 
ture on  which  American  selling  is  now  based 
will  begin  to  totter. 

Part  of  the  bUme  goes  to  American  busi- 


ness. The  pressure  for  volume,  for  unload. 
Ing  more  goods  than  your  competitor  does,  is 
great  and  growing. 

The  bad  credit  risk  stands  as  a  tax  against 
all  good  credit  risks.  In  an  effort  to  over- 
come losses,  sellers  have  hiked  the  Interest 
rate  on  credit  purchases.  Some  of  these  are 
beginning  to  collide  with  State  usury  laws 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  all  interest  and  carry- 
ing charges  above  0  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  are  usury  and  that  buyers  who 
protest  may  Ije  excused  not  only  from  all 
future  payments  but  may  keep  the  goods  as 
well. 

A  smalltown  Oklahoma  banker  recently  re- 
marked : 

"People  are  confused  over  what  wealth  Is. 
A  man  xised  to  consider  himself  'worth  $50  - 
000.'  for  example,  if  his  homestead,  his  invest- 
ments, and  his  business  could  be  liquidated 
for  $50,000.  But  recently  people  have  gotten 
the  Idea  that  their  wealth  amounts  to  every- 
thing they  own  plus  all  the  credit  they  can 
command." 

Today,  out  of  every  $5  after  taxes  the  aver- 
age American  citizep  owes  $1  for  purchases 
already  made.  That's  20  percent.  In  1954 
the  figure  was  15  percent  and  In  1946  6  per- 
cent. Now  the  20  percent  would  not  be 
alarming  if  it  were  evenly  distributed.  But 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
are  in  far  deeper.  And  with  any  business 
setback  repossessions  would  snowball  which 
would  kill  new  retail  sales  which  would  slow 
manufacturing  which  would  add  to  imem- 
ployment  and  distress. 

Thus,  the  deeper  people  go  Into  debt  the 
more  pressure  there  is  for  Government  anti- 
recession measTires.  But  there  Is  no  magic 
here.  Antirecession  measures  are  nothing 
but  a  process  of  pmnplng  new  Federal  bor- 
rowings into  the  economic  bloodstream.  But 
these  transfusions  wont  come  from  Heaven. 
They  will  represent  new  mortgages  against 
the  futvire  earnings  of  the  people. 

Ah.  well.  Cake  eating  and  cake  having. 
High  spending  and  high  borrowing.  Tax- 
shirking  and  debt  ducking. 

What  happened  to  the  French  Empire  un- 
der the  Louis?    It  went  "thataway." 


Ob  Ov  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  .the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  AprillO,  1964: 

On   Oua   Back 

The  wheat-cotton  bill  Just  (mssed  by  Con- 
gress is  a  makeshift  contrived  In  a  series  of 
horse  trades  Inspired  by  election-year  politics. 

The  wheat  part  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
price-support,  acreage-control  plan  which  the 
farmers  voted  down  last  year  in  a  rather  ob- 
vious invitation  to  Oovernnftnt  meddlers  to 
go  away  and  let  them  alone.  Since  provisions 
of  this  bill,  at  least  in  theory,  are  voluntary. 
Instead  of  compulsory,  the  farmers  don't  get 
any  vote  this  time. 

The  cotton  section  seeks  to  remedy  the 
ills  caused  by  two  subsidies  by  adding  a 
third.  The  Government  presently  supp<M^ 
cotton  at  artificially  high  prices,  then  pays 
an  export  subsidy  to  move  cotton  on  the 
world  market.  ThU  makes  UB.  cotton  mills 
pay  more  than  their  foreign  competltcN^,  an 


obvious  Injustice.  So  now  domestic  cotton 
buyers  also  will  get  a  subsidy.  This  circle 
may  be  cloeed  when  the  Government  starts 
offering  a  handout  to  anyone  who  buys  a 
shirt  or  a  bed  sheet. 

By  their  vote  last  year,  the  wheat  farmers 
exhibited  the  courage  to  take  their  chances 
In  a  free  market.  But  wheat-State  legisla- 
tors were  frightened  of  reaction  at  the  poUs 
should  prices  abruptly  skid.    Hence  this  blU. 

Probably  wheat  and  certainly  cott<»i  could 
be  grown  on  our  large,  mechanized  farms 
and  sold  profitably  at  world  prices.  If  the 
laws  woiild  permit.  Government  meddling 
is  a  wholly  futile  effort  to  hold  back  the 
revolution  in  agricultviral  methods.  It  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  billions  without  helping 
anyone,  including  the  farmer. 

Coiuit  Leo  Tolstoy  said  it,  a  long  time  ago: 
"I  sit  on  a  man's  back,  choking  him  and 
nukking  him  carry  me,  and  yet  I  assure  myself 
and  others  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  and 
wish  to  efise  his  lot  by  all  possible  means — 
except  by  getting  off  his  back." 


Legislative  ProraB  of  AMVETS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  .would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Congress  a  most  important 
legislative  program  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Edmund  M.  Qulewicz.  the  19th  national 
commander  of  the  AMVETS. 

Mr.  Gulewicz,  speaking  for  Amvets 
throughout  the  United  States,  spoke  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
9  regarding  the  legislative  aims  of  that 
veteran  organization. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  include  his 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
because  he  is  one  of  my  constituents  and 
a  very  prominent  leader  in  civic,  veteran, 
and  business  affairs  in  the  Detroit  area. 

His  remarks  are  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Edmund  M.  Gulewicz. 
AMVETS  National  Commander 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, this  opportimity  to  present  the  views 
of  AMVETS  to  this  distinguished  committee 
is  sincerely  appreciated  by  myself,  the  na- 
tional staff  of  AMVTTS.  and  the  group  of 
national  and  departmental  officers  who  are 
with  me  here  today.  In  addition,  may  I  pre- 
sent our  immediate  past  national  com- 
mander. Don  Spagnolo,  who  is  known  to  this 
commtitee  and  who  is  now  serving  as 
AMVBTS  national   executive  director. 

I  am  delighted  at  this  time  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teacue;  the  members 
of  the  committee;  and  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  coop- 
eration with  AMVETS.  It  is  certainly  our 
desire  to  create  a  stronger  bond  of  under- 
standing between  this  committee  and 
AMVETS  where  each  will  seek  the  best  leg- 
islation based  on  human  experience  and 
modern  technology. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance 
and  the  value  we  place  upon  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  providing  balance,  ob- 
jectivity, and  long-range  responsibility  in 
coordinating  legislative  Efforts  of  all  major 
nationally  chartered  service  organlzatlolos. 


We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  basic  leg- 
islative policy  of  AMVSTS  is  a  continuing 
interest  and  concern  with  the  legitimate  and 
changing  needs  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea,  and  their  dependents.  It  never 
has  and  never  will  be  the  policy  of  this  or- 
ganization to  seek  narrow,  selfish,  or  irre- 
sponsible special  interest  legislation  which 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
country  auid  all  segments  of  its  population. 

However,  we  realize  that  in  this  area,  as  in 
all  human  affairs,  to  accomplish  the  proper 
and  progressive  legitimate  ends  of  this  policy 
in  behalf  of  our  membership  and  veterans 
generally,  the  continuing  dedicated  interest 
and  effort  of  men  fully  informed  of  the  ever- 
changing  needs  of  our  veterans  and  their 
dependents  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  in 
AMVETS  are  attempting  to  provide  the  train- 
ing and  continuity  among  our  responsible  of- 
ficials at  the  National,  State,  and  post  level 
to  this  objective 

The  relationship  of  veterans'  legislation 
to  other  economic  and  social  legislation  gen- 
erally must  be  borne  in  mind  and  properly 
related  thereto. 

The  vlgUance  required  to  protect  veterans' 
benefits  already  secured  is  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated by  such  scurrilous  articles  as  have 
been  printed  almost  continuously,  such  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  by  Edwin 
P.  Neilan,  and  the  almost  annual  vilification 
of  the  Reader's  EMgest  antiveteran  groups. 

We  have  always  contended  that  the  human 
costs  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  expense 
of  waging  a  war  as  is  the  cost  of  building 
warships,  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  rockets,  and 
firearms. 

The  human  cost  of  war  represents  the 
tragedies  of  battlefields,  training  camps,  dis- 
abilities, blasted  careers,  and  hopes,  losses 
of  sight,  hearing,  arms,  legs,  and  mental 
health,  as  well  as  other  requirements  in 
earning  a  living. 

It  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  responsible 
officials  of  every  level  of  our  organization 
to  oppose  vigorously  legislation  that  would 
be  detrimental  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  particularly 
in  the  framework  of  a  rapidly  changing  eco- 
nomic. Industrial,  and  social  era.  Among 
the  most  immediate  are  the  problems  of  re- 
training and  rehabilitation  posed  by  the  tre- 
mendous acceleration  of  automation  and  its 
concomitant  problem  of  physical  reloca- 
tion of  people  to  new  geographical  locations 
of  Job  opportunities  is  something  previously 
undreamed  of  in  the  normal  progress  of  our 
industrial  growth  up  to  the  present,  at  least 
in  the  acute  fashion  that  now  confronts  us. 

While  this  affects  not  only  veterans  in  the 
age  groupings  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea,  we  believe  our  responsibility 
under  our  national  charter  and  its  objec- 
tives requires  us  to  be  properly  informed 
and  positively  participating  in  finding  solu- 
tions. 

At  this  Juncture  of  our  presentation,  may 
I  bring  to  your  attention  the  following  digest 
of  resolutions  in  synopsis  form  that  were 
adopted  at  the  AMVETS  19th  National  Con- 
vention in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  22-26,  1968. 
which  we  feel  are  of  particular  significance  to 
this  committee  and  may  be  helpful  to  the 
committee  staff : 

1.  Supports  legislation  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

2.  Urges  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
woiiid  reopen  national  service  life  insurance 
for  a  1-year  period  to  all  veterans  and  ex- 
clud^lg  from  the  good  health  requirements 
service-connected  disabilities. 

3.  Urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  Federal  grant  to 
State  veterans'  homes  to  one-half  of  the  an- 
nual operating  costs  of  such  homes,  and  to 
authorize  50-percent  Federal  matching  funds 
on  the  renovation  and  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting facilities  in  State  veterans'  homes. 

4.  Supports  legislation  that  would  amend 


section  415  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  the  end  that  medical  and  dental  payments 
be  excluded  from  annual  income  of  parents 
in  determinations  of  entitlement  to  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not  borne  by  the  Federal 
or  State  Governments,  or  reimbursed  by 
union  health  insurance  policy  or  by  reason 
of  a  cause  of  action  by  or  against  another 
party. 

5.  Reaffirms  ovir  position  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  be  the  one  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  veterans'  programs  in  the 
United   States. 

6.  OpfKwes  HH.  9627  and  any  similar  leg- 
islation which  would  grant  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care  to  any  person  who  served 
in  the  active  service  of  the  armed  forces 
of  any  government  allied  with  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  n  by 
reason  that  we  believe  that  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  present  system  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits programs. 

7.  Urges  the  adjustment  of  the  entire  slid- 
ing scales  of  Public  Law  86-211  In  order  that 
pensioners  under  the  old  law  would  benefit 
by  electing  under  Public  Law  86-211. 

8.  Favors  more  aggressive  support  and  In- 
creased reemphasls  to  secure  favorable  con- 
gressional consideration  of  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  Judicial  review  of  veterans' 
claims. 

9.  Seeks  legislation  to  revise  Public  Law 
86-211  to  exclude  all  of  the  earned  income 
from  employment  of  the  wife  of  the  veteran 
in  computing  his  statutory  Income  limita- 
tions for  pension. 

10.  Recommends  that  the  social  security 
laws  be  amended  to  provide  continuous  pay- 
ment for  dependency  of  children  who  are  at- 
tening  school  until  age  21,  such  as  provided 
under  the  present  Veterans'  Administration 
laws  and  regulations. 

11.  Reccmunends  that  service-connected 
paraplegic  peacetime  veterans  be  provided 
with  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance. 

12.  Recommends  that  Public  Law  86-211 
be  amended  to  the  end  that  where  a  veteran 
has  minor  children,  the  $1,200  of  the  wife's 
income  presently  excluded  in  computing  his 
eligibUity  for  pension  be  increased  by  $600 
for  each  additional  child. 

13.  Recommends  the  Income  of  the  vet- 
eran, in  computing  his  entitlement  in  pen- 
sion imder  Public  Law  86-211,  be  reduced 
by  any  Just  debts,  expenses  for  last  Illness 
and  burial  costs  of  the  veteran's  wife. 

14.  Urges  enactment  of  special  legislation 
to  provide  medical  and  nursing  care  for  all 
chronically  111  eligible  veterans. 

15.  Reaairms  otir  position  urging  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Veterans'  Administration  rat- 
ing schedule  for  disabilities  providing  for  at 
least  a  10-percent  rating  where  a  hearing 
loss  exists  in  the  high  frequencies  only. 

16.  Urges  the  Committee  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  act  favorably  on  either  H.R.  2867 
or  H.R.  3098  bills,  which  would  change  the 
marriage  date  requirement  for  Civil  War 
widows  from  Jime  27,  1905,  to  date  of  enact- 
ment of  either  bill. 

17.  Bestows  AMVETS  highest  accolade  of 
praise  and  commendations  upon  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Administrator,  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr. 

18.  Supports  the  principle  of  war  orphans 
benefits  for  children  of  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  service-connected  war 
veterans. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  my 
comments  to  five  bills  and  proposals  of  par- 
ticular Importance. 

AMVETS  were  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
and  support  the  proposed  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  this  being 
implemented  by  President  Johnson  as  part 
of  his  program  for  the  war  against  poverty. 
We  Intend  to  support  this  at  every  level  of 
our  organization. 

S.  5,  the  Cold  War  Readjustment  and  As- 
sistance Act.  has  been  the  subject  of  pre- 
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In  short,  we  believe  the  local  communities 
will  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  ot.  this 
added  financial  security  for  their  citizens. 

We  understand  the  demands  made  upon 
th9  time  at  the  House  Veterans'  Affaln  CX>m- 
mlttee  by  the  volume  of  detailed  work  re- 
ferred to  It,  and  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
to  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you. 


Gen.  DoagUs  MacArtliur 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  great  cap- 
tains in  the  passing  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

His  service  in  20  campaigns  and  on  a 
hundred  battlefields  represents — in  the 
highest  sense — his  dedication  to  the 
creed  of  the  long  gray  line:  "Duty,  honor, 
country." 

As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan,  MacArthur's  leadership 
wrote  an  inspiring  chapter  in  American- 
Japanese  relations;  creatively  and  sensi- 
tively encouraging  Japan  down  the  road' 
of  social  aiKi  economic  reform — and 
firmly  toward  democracy.  Above  all,  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  Japan  commit- 
ted to  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; dedicated  to  peace;  and  deter- 
mined to  play  an  important  role  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

He  was  to  say  of  his  service  in  Japan: 
If  the  historian  of  the  future  should  deem 
my  service  worthy  of  some  slight  reference.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  he  mention  me  not 
as  a  commander  engaged  In  campaigns  and 
battles,  even  though  victorious  to  American 
arms,  but  rather  as  that  one  whose  sacred 
duty  It  became,  once  the  guns  were  silenced, 
to  carry  to  the  land  of  our  vanquished  foe 
the  solace  and  hope  and  faith  of  Christian 
morals. 

Could  I  have  but  a  line  of  a  century  hence 
crediting  a  contribution  to  the  advance  of 
peace,  I  would  yield  every  honor  which  has 
been  accorded  by  war. 

Of  the  United  Nations  he  said: 
It  represents  perhaps  the  noblest  ea'ort 
man  has  yet  made  to  evolve  a  universal  code 
based  upon  the  highest  of  moral  precepts. 
It  became  the  keystone  to  an  arch  o'f  uni- 
versal hope. 

In  time  of  war  his  rallying  cry  on 
leaving  Corregidor  on  February  22.  1942, 
"I  shall  return,"  was  a  covenant  with  the 
Filipino  people  and  an  earnest  of  the 
determination  of  the  United  States 
to  pursue  the  war  in  the  Pacific  with  all 
our  resources  and  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

MacArthur's  brilliant  strike  at  Inchon 
on  September  12.  1950,  wUl  stand  as  a 
master  stroke  of  amphibious  operations 
in  the  hostilities  against  North  Korea. 

His  admcHaition  to  military  command- 
ers at  that  time  and  to  the  corps  of 
cadets  on  May  12,  1962,  "that  in  war 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory."  will  be 
remembered  by  all  those  who  serve  our 
country  In  "the  profession  of  arms." 

May  our  generation  of  men  and  officers 
in  the  armed  services  remember  even 


more  his  additional  stricture  that  mov- 
ing day  at  West  Point: 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  war- 
mongers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  above 
all  other  people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars 
of  war. 

We  have  lost  a  soldier  great  in  war  and 
enlightened  In  peace.  MacArthur  now 
belongs  to  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with  all  Members 
of  this  House  in  extending  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  MacArthur.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  and  members  of  the  family. 


Birch  Society's  Intemperance  Challenfes 
American  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NKW   JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  about  a  year  ago,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  speech  on  "fright 
mail"  made  by  the  distlngxiished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  I  made  the 
statement : 

Happily,  the  John  Birch  Society  and  Its 
imitators  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  of 
an  impression  upon  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  wouW  appear  from  the  following 
articles  that  my  assessment  may  have 
been  a  bit  premature.  The  news  story 
by  Henry  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  April  2  last. 
The  editorial,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
appeared  In  the  April  7  edition  of  the 
Burlington  County  Times,  a  daily  news- 
paper published  in  Willingboro,  N.J.: 
Bkch  Leaders  Ake  "Identuted"  in  Willikg- 

BORo — Two    Residents    Admit    Belonging 

TO  Rightist  Group 

(By  Henry  J.  Smith,  Jr.) 

Willingboro,  April  2. — A  member  of  Assem- 
bljinan  Robert  H.  Berglund's  campaign  com- 
mittee of  last  fall  was  named  as  the  Wil- 
lingboro leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society  last 
night. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Roderlque,  legislative  secre- 
tary to  Berglund.  an  avowed  political  con- 
servative admitted  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment but  said  the  campaign  aid  kept  his 
membership  in  the  ultrarlght  group  a  se- 
cret during  the  election  drive. 

Berglundi  one  of  the  Ave  organizers  of  Bur- 
lington County  Conservatives,  Inc. — of  which 
Mrs.  Roderlque  is  president — was  one  of  two 
Republicans  elected  lost  November  to  th?lr 
first  terms  in  the  State  assembly. 

The  Issue  of  John  Birch  Society  activity 
In  Willingboro  was  raised  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Willingboro  Democratic  Club  by  Brant 
Coopersmlth,  regional  director  of  the  AiUl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  a  guest 
speaker. 

Mrs.  Roderlque  was  in  the  audience  at  the 
meeting  which  was  open  to  the  public. 

Coopersmlth  said  that  two  local  men  have 
leading  roles  In  the  John  Birch  Society.  He 
said  one  Is  George  Bamett,  of  Bradford  Lane 
and  the  other  is  David  R.  Matteson,  of  Mld- 
fleld  Lane.  Both  are  past  presidents  of  Bur- 
lington County  Conservatives,  Inc. 

Coopersmlth  mentioned  that  Barnett  had 
been  active  in  Berglund's  campaign.  He  said 
that  Matteson  is  staff  coordinator  for  the. 
Birch  Society  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
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ICrs.  Roderlque  said  that  Barnett  was 
financial  chairman  for  Berglund  during  his 
general  election  campaign  last  fall.    <s 

She  said  he  did  not  tell  Berglund  t)r  any 
members  of  the  county  conservatives  group 
that  he  had  Joined  the  Birch  Society.  She 
said  his  reason  for  secrecy  was  he  was  afraid 
that  public  Icnowledge  of  his  activities  with 
the  society  would  harm  Berglund's  chances. 

Reached  at  home,  Matteson  said  he  has 
taken  the  Job  of  coordinator  for  the  Birch 
group  in  the  Maryland-Delaware  area  and  is 
going  to  move.  He  did  not  say  where  he 
will  live  but  said  he  is  moving  closer  to  his 
actlvlUes  with  the  Birch  Society. 

Bamett  confirmed  today  he  Joined  the 
John  Birch  Society  in  August  and  said  he 
would  have  told  Coopersmlth  this  had 
Coopersmlth  called  him. 

&Irs.  Roderlque  said  she  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Blrchers  and  would  not  Join  the 
society. 

Berglimd  has  Issued  frequent  and  strenu- 
ous denials  that  he  belongs  to  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Coopersmlth,  also  a  local  resident,  said  of 
Bergltmd : 

"He  may  not  have  known  what  he  was  In- 
volved with.  K  he  knows  Bamett  and  Mat- 
teson belong  to  an  association  that  says 
things  about  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  and  still  associates  with  them  then 
we  can  raise  some  questions  about  him." 


BiBCH    SoCIXTT'B    iNTZlCPnANCX    CHALLENGES 

Amxxcan  Freedoms 

What's  wrong  with  the  John  Birch  Society? 

What's  wrong  with  communism,  fascism, 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

What's  wrong  with  every  surreptitious, 
clandestine  and  anonymous  group  of  politi- 
cal radicals  who  can  see  no  other  way  of 
life  except  a  refiectlon  of  their  own  distorted 
image? 

Just  about  everything. 

S\ire.  the  Birch  Society  is  a  patriotic  or- 
ganization. But  it  Is  a  super-patriotic  group 
which  will  suffer  no  viewpoint  except  Its 
own  extremism.  Its  leaders  are  self -ordained 
experts  on  what's  best  for  the  United  States, 
and  woebetide  those  who  disagree. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
proven  men  of  service  in  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment, science,  and  the  military  have  felt  the 
sting  of  vile  character  assassination  when 
their  actions  failed  to  meet  the  narrow  stand- 
ards of  the  militant  Blrchers. 

A  group  supposedly  dedicated  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  American  way.  Birch  or- 
ganizers have  violated  basic  precepts  of  our 
free  society  by  Intemperance,  slander  and 
guilt  by  association  techniques. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  our  constitu- 
tional freedoms.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
Communist  menace.  They  are  also  aware  of 
the  potential  destruction  to  basic  American 
freedom  poised  by  the  cancerous  growth  of 
irresponsible  and  visceral  reactionaries. 

The  threat  of  world  communism  must  be 
met  resolutely  wherever  and  whenever  it  is 
found:  Indeed,  a  free  citizenry  must  take 
the  Initiative  at  every  conceivable  opportun- 
ity. But  too  often  Blrchers  have  used  this 
as  an  excuse  to  wage  their  battles  In  the  gut- 
ters and  cesspools  of  human  behavior. 

The  development  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety has  been  a  disservice  rather  than  a 
service  to  conservatism  In  the  United  States 
today. 

Its  extremism  rivals  the  very  threat  It 
purports  to  fight.  There  is  room.  Indeed  a 
continuing  need,  for  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible criticism  of  all  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  to  every  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oovernment.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  character  assassination  and  distortion  of 
facts. 

Lies,  half-truths  and  Innuendo  cannot  be 
fought   with  more  of  the   same   but  with 


truth.  One  rotten  philosophy  cannot  be 
beaten  with  another.  An  Idea  or  ideal  must 
be  fought  with  a  better  idea,  a  higher  ideal. 

The  stigma  attached  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  Is  well-deserved.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  thousands  of  freedom -loving  Americans 
have  no  better  outlet  for  their  aroused  po- 
litical conscience. 

This  Lb  a  large  land.  It  can  use  more  pa- 
triotism, more  concern  for  constitutional 
processes.  It  can  use  the  weight  of  mass 
effort  on  the  legitimate  right  as  weU  as  the 
liberal  left. 

But  the  John  Birch  Society,  far  from  ful- 
filling these  needs,  provides  only  more  hate, 
more  suspicion  and  more  un-American 
activity. 


Emphasis- Analysis,  Monday,  March  16, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OF   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
opportiuiity  to  hear  the  NBC  news  pro- 
gram Emphasis-Analysis  by  Chet  Hunt- 
ley on  Monday.  March  16,  wherein  he 
commented  on  the  hour-long,  televised 
program  of  Conversation  with  President 
Johnson. 

I  thought  Mr.  Huntley's  comments 
such  a  fine  tribute  to  our  President  that 
I  wanted  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I.  therefore,  include  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
Emphasis-Analysis,  Monday,  Masch  16,  1964 

This  Is  Chet  Huntley,  NBC  News,  with 
Emphasis-Analysis,  concerning  President 
Johnson.  I'll  be  back  with  some  develop- 
ment of  this  topic  In  a  moment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Is  Chet  Buntley,  Emphasis-Analysis. 

We  in  electronic  Journalism  have  our  fre- 
quent and  persistent  detractors.  There  are 
some  who  boast  that  they  do  not  have  a  tele- 
vision set  in  their  homes.  Others  insist  that 
electronic  Journalism  is  superficial  and  weak. 

Last  night's  program  In  which  the  three 
networks  carried  a  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gives  the  lie  to  those  who  dis- 
count the  medium.  The  Nation  had  a  good, 
long,  Intensive,  and  highly  rewarding  look 
at  the  President  last  night.  Some  of  the 
questions  were  penetrating  and  incisive. 
The  answers,  for  the  most  part,  were  framed 
In  an  aura  of  candor. 

This  Is  a  complex  man  who  now  occupies 
the  White  House.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  the  supreme  polit- 
ical man.  He  knows  how  and  when  to  work 
on  the  weaknesses  of  the  opposition;  he 
knows  how  and  when  to  deploy  his  own 
strengths;  he  knows  how  to  confuse  the 
political  opposition  with  whatever  weak- 
nesses there  may  be  in  his  own  proposition. 
In  his  ye€U-8  in  the  Congress,  Lyndon  John- 
son could  be  as  tough  and  unsrlelding  as  he 
could  be  gentle  and  mild.  There  was  a  fierce 
and  unyielding  pride,  at  times  a  kind  of 
haughtiness  about  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
was  the  majority  leader.  Frequently  he  did 
not  respond  in  kind  to  gentle  criticism  or 
good-natured  ribbing. 

But  the  man  the  Nation  saw  on  television 
Sunday  was  not  that  Lyndon  Johnson  at  all. 
Here  was  a  hvunble  man,  a  self-effacing  man, 
a  man  with  soft  and  gentle  answers  to  the 
questions. 


As  one  watched  the  President  last  night 
or  as  one  reaxfthe  transcript  this  morning, 
you  got  the  Impression  that  the  confidence 
of  this  President  has  sofU'ed  in  these  120 
days.  This  Is  not  the  same  man,  at  all,  who 
spoke  to  the  Oongress  shortly  after  taking 
office.  It  was  also  evident  In  last  night's 
Interview  that  this  man  in  the  White  House 
likes  his  Job. 

There  has  long  been  a  quality  about  Ljm- 
don  Johnson  which  tended  to  baffle  and 
confuse  all  who  came  close  to  him.  I  recall 
that  this  quality  was  there  in  the  interview 
I  had  with  him  In  the  1060  political  cam- 
paign •  •  •  that  quality  of  quiet  eloquence. 
His  experience,  his  background,  and  his  very 
physical  appearance  tend  to  suggest  that 
here  is  a  man  whose  answers  to  questions 
are  going  to  pop,  snap,  and  crackle;  but  they 
don't.  His  answers  are  great  clouds  of  gen- 
tleness, humility,  and  compassion.  There 
have  been,  and  there  are  those,  who  are 
convinced  that  this  demeancv  is  one  which 
the  President  has  learned  to  turn  on  and 
off  like  an  electric  switch.  But  we  may 
question  whether  any  svtrltch  tar  personality 
can  work  that  weU  and  that  consistently. 

It  may  be  in  order,  therefra-e,  to  guess 
that  here  Is  a  man  who  loves  the  power  and 
authority  that  goes  with  his  office,  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  use  it;  but  aU  of  that 
tempered  with  a  man  who  remembers  his 
humble  origin  and  who  has  not  forgotten  the 
ways  and  attitudes  of  his  humble  country- 
men. And  politically,  last  night,  President 
Johnson  has  to  be  given  an  A  plus. 


Mechanization  of  Ports  Aids  Steamship 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  calzfobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  prepared  for  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  by  Mr.  John  Thurman, 
vice  president  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  relating  to  the 
mechanization  of  seaports. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
reprinted  herewith : 

Mechanization    or    Ports    Aids    Steamship 
Industry 

(By  John  Thurman) 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Propeller 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  stated 
that  in  order  for  the  steamship  industry  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  and  promote  world 
trade  modem  operating  methods  and  auto- 
mated vessels  would  have  to  be  developed 
and  put  to  use.  This  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Industry  with  the  knowledge 
that  similar  advances  must  also  be  made  at 
dockslde  in  the  loading  and  discharging  of 
cargo  by  longshoremen. 

On  the  west  coast  It  was  determined  as  far 
back  as  1957  that  something  should  be  done 
to  update  the  longshore  Industry.  At  that 
time  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  and 
the  International  Longshoremen  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  realized  modernization 
would  eventually  have  to  come  to  the  water- 
front. 

The  \inlon  concluded  that  new  methods 
and  machines  would  someday  be  Introduced, 
no  matter  how  great  the  effort  by  the  mem- 
bership to  resist   change.     Employers  had 
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such  as  vacations,  pensions,  medical  care, 
life  insurance,  dental  care  for  member's 
children. 

In  addition,  the  longshcM-emen  retain  their 
contract  protection  regarding  health  and 
safety  on  the  Job,  Joined  by  new  provisions 
prohibiting  individual  speedup  or  onerous 
work  demands. 

A  trust  fund  was  established  into  which 
ships  owners  contribute  $5  million  annually 
for  the  life  of  the  contract.  The  fund  Is  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  men  In  the  union 
and  under  their  own  temilnology  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  "  a  share  of  the  machine."  A 
portion  of  the  .fund  covers  early  retirement 
and  death  benefits,  and  another  portion  es- 
tablishes a  wage  guarantee 

At  the  same  time  the  ship  owners  can  put 
in  any  new  machine  or  operating  method. 
provided  only  that  they  can  establish 
through  grievance  machinery  that  the 
method  is  safe  and  that  there  Is  no  purpoee- 
fiU  speedup  of  Individual  effort.  In  addition, 
the  union  Is  guaranteed  that  any  new  equip- 
ment used  by  employers  will  be  operated  by 
union  members,  trained  if  necessary  bv  the 
employers. 

ECONOMIC    EXPANSION    NOTED 

The  agreement  for  mechajiizatlon  and 
modernization  has  resulted  In  an  orderly, 
economic  expansion  on  the  west  coast  wa- 
terfront. This  pioneering  effort  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations  is  working  and  working 
well  on  the  west  coast  today. 

Recently,  to  fill  Job  openings  nearly  2.000 
men  were  added  to  the  longshoremen  and 
they  were  selected  from  more  than  20.000 
applicants.  At  the  same  time  ships  are  be- 
ing loaded  and  discharged  with  possibly  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  any  ports  in  the 
wc«-ld^  Time  in  port  Is  no  longer  excessively 
lost.  S)>eedy  turnaround  Is  resulting  In  an 
economic  advantage  to  the  ship  operator 
while  at  the  same  time,  use  of  modern  ma- 
chinery is  not  bringing  about  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  weet 
coast  waterfront  agreement  Is  revolutionary 
in  natiue  and  while  it  may  not  fit  Into  other 
Industries,  or  perhi^w  other  facets  of  the 
maritime  industry,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  a  long  step  in  advancing  U.S. 
foreign  trade. 


A  New  Eralnation  of  Manufacturing 
Capacity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIWAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
most  Important  assentations  made  by 
administration  spokesmen  in  defense  of 
their  highly  expeuisionary  economic  poli- 
cies is  that  inflation  will  not  result  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  widespread  ex- 
cess plant  and  equipment  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  Is  said  that  as  the  economy  ex- 
pands excess  capacity  is  available  to  sup- 
ply the  new  demand  without  inflation- 
ary pressures  resulting. 

Over  the  past  year  considerable  evi- 
dence provided  by  private  surveys  and 
studies  has  come  to  light  indicating  that 
much  of  the  so-called  excess  capacity  is 


actually  obsolete  or  IneflBcient.  In  the 
light  of  this  evidence,  doubt  has  been 
growing  about  the  ability  of  the  economy 
to  supply  the  burgeoning  demand  that 
may  arise  from  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  without  new  inflationary 
pressures  arising. 

An  article  from  the  March  1964  issue 
of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, points  out  some  highly  signiflcant 
evidence  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
article,  nearly  one-third  of  manufactur- 
ing companies,  with  just  under  50  percent 
of  the  total  capital  assets  in  manufactur- 
ing, indicated  that  their  facilities  at  the 
end  of  1963  were  inadequate  to  meet 
their  needs  in  1964;  60  percent  of  the 
firm.s  with  44  percent  of  the  assets  con- 
sidered their  facilities  about  adequate. 
In  other  words,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  firms — with  7  percent  of  assets — 
felt  that  existing  capacity  exceeded  their 
needs. 

There  are  a  number  of  qualifications 
that  should  be  consdiered  in  evaluating 
these  new  statistics,  and  the  yare  spelled 
out  in  the  article.  The  point  remains, 
however,  that  this  new  evidence  should 
alert  us  to  the  strong  possibility  of  a 
new  wave  of  inflation  that  might  very 
well  arise  f rtxn  a  strong  upsurge  in  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  wish  to 
insert  an  excerpt  from  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business  discussing  the  new 
data  on  manufacturing  capacity  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

An  Evaluation  or  Cuebent  CAPAcrrT 

Each  manufacturing  company  in  the  cur- 
rent survey  was  asked:  "Taking  into  account 
your  company's  current  and  prospective  sales 
for  1964  how  would  you  characterize  your 
December  31,  1963,  plant  and  equipment 
facilities:  More  plant  and  equipment 
needed:  about  adequate;  existing  plant 
and  equipment  exceeds  needs?"  In  all 
questions  concerning  Industrial  capacity, 
there  are  very  difficult  definitional  prob- 
lems— Including  those  on  product  mix,  num- 
ber of  hours  or  shifts,  and  cost  relationships 
associated  with  the  use  of  facilities  of  vary- 
ing ages  and  efficiencies — which  make 
measurement  of  capacity  and  of  capacity 
utilization  extremely  difficult.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  present  inquiry,  which  required 
only  a  qualitative  answer,  would  elicit  a 
larger  response,  although  it  does  not,  of 
course,  permit  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
how  much  yearend  1963  capacity  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  requirements  In  1964. 

The  survey  results  are  shown  In  table  3 
in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  firms  by 
numljer  and  by  gross  capital  assets.  It  is 
probable  that  the  most  fruitful  results  of 
the  question  may  come  from  comparisons 
over  time  as  later  surveys  are  completed. 
Without  an  attempt  at  a  detailed  interpreta- 
tion at  this  time,  some  interesting  high- 
lights emerge.  Almost  one-third  of  the  com- 
panies, accounting  for  Just  under  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  capital  assets  in  manufac- 
turing, indicated  that  their  facilities  at  the 
end  of  1963  were  inadequate  to  meet  their 
needs  in  1964;  60  percent  of  the  firms  with 
44  percent  of  the  assets  considered  their 
facilities  about  adequate.  Thus  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  firms  (with  7  percent  of 
assets)  felt  that  existing  capacity  exceeded 
their  needs. 
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Table  3. — Manufachirers'  evaluation  of  their  capacity,  Dec.  SI,  1963 

IPercent  distributions]  ' 


Number  of  firms 

Oroei  capttal  assets 

• 

Total 

More 
plant  and 
•  equip- 
ment 
needed 

About 
adequate 

ExlstbiE 
plant  and 

equip- 
ment 

exceed! 

needs 

Total 

More 

plant  and 

eqnip- 

meat 
needed 

About 
adequate 

Existing 
plant  and 
equip- 
ment 
exceeds 
needs 

All  manufacturing 

100 

32 

se 

9 

100 

49 

44 

7 

Durable  eoods                       

100 

32 

59 

9 

100 

.S2 

34 

14 

1 

Primnry  m<>tAl5 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

36 
■     33 

32 
30 
33 

54 

55 

60 
64 

SO 

10 
12 

8 

6 

17 

88    888 

.54 

22  i                24 

Electrl^  maclilnery 

43                 11   j                40 

Mar.hlnery  eicludlng  electri- 
cal        

1 
20  ,              76                    4 

Transportation  equipment . . . 
Stone,  clay,  and  gWs 

62                  35                      3 
54  1               24                    22 

Nmdurable  goods 

100 

32 

60 

8 

100 

46 

53                    1 

Food  aBd  beverage 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

28 
24 
49 
37 
38 

59 

67 
45 
59 
67 

13 

10 
6 

4 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

40 
43 

62 
63 
38 

54                      6 

-Textile - 

,55                      2 

Paper - 

1              33                    5 

Chemical 

37           (■■) 

Petroleu  ra  and  coal      

62            (-) 

1 

'  According  to  respondent  companies'  characterizations  of  their  plant  and  equljniiriit  f.i 
tailing  Into  account  their  current  and  prospective  sales  for  1964. 
'  Less  than  0.6. 


ilitii->  oil   l)<-<-.  31.  1963, 


Source:  U.S.  rx-partmcnt  of  ("ommerce,  Offu'c  of  Business  Economirs  and  Seouritir.<  uml  K\<h;iiip<'  CoiiiniLsjiion. 


Manufacturing  companies  evaluating  their 
present  facilities  as  Inadequate  for  1964  pro- 
spective sales  were  on  the  average  the  larger 
firms  In  terms  of  capital  assets.  Firms  re- 
porting their  existing  plant  and  equipment 
as  about  adequate,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  smaller  firms  on  balance.  The  results 
for  durable  and  nondurable  goods  producers 
were  similar  to  those  for  all  manufacturing 
firms.    (See  table  4.) 

Tabli  4. — Carryover  of  plant  and  equipment 
projects,  manufacturing  and  public  utilities » 

(Billion.H  of  dollars] 


End  of  p«'rio<l 

t 

Dec. 
1962 

1963 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Manufacturing 

7.21 

8.01 

9.00 

9.18 

9.08 

Durable  goods 

3  OS 

4.84 

6.15 

6.26 

6.06 

Primary  metals. . . 
Electrical  ma- 
chinery         

1  00 
.33 

.25 
.87 
.31 

1.97 
.37 

.56 

1.10 

.32 

2.08 
.36 

.48 

1.40 

30 

2.27 
.33 

.40 

1.37 

.32 

2.23 
.32 

Machinery  ex- 
cluding elec- 
trical   

.31 

equipment 

Stone,  clay,  and 
eIwm 

1.36 
.29 

Nondtirable  goods... 

3.23 

3.78 

3.86 

3.94 

4.03 

Food  and  bever- 
age   

.34 

.17 

.36 

1.03 

1.02 

.42 

.10 

.62 

1.01 

1.32 

.41 

.16 

.66 

1.01 

1.40 

.36 

.14 

.61 

1.11 

1.41 

.41 

Textile 

.20 

Paper 

.59 

Chemical          

1.03 

Petroleum  and 
ooal 

1.60 

Public  utilities 

5.07 

6.13 

6.40 

6.68 

6.46 

In  considering  these  new  statistics.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  fact  that  large 
nvmibers  of  companies  with  substantial 
capital  assets  report  Inadequate  capacity 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  amount 
of  Inadequacy  is  large.  Also  a  company  may 
find  Its  cap^lty  inadequate  for  only  one  of 
its  products;  or  the  Inadequacy  reported  may 
apply  to  only  one  stage  of  the  production 
processes;  or  capacity  may  be  Inadequate  In 
some  geographical  area  but  not  in  others. 
FinaUy,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  firms 
which  report  a  need  for  more  capacity  for 
1964  operations  may  now  have  available  ex- 
cess capacity  that  will  be  drawn  Into  pro- 
duction as  demand  rises  to  the  expected 
levels. 


>  Carryover  refers  to  expenditures  yet  to  be  incurred  on 
projects  already  underway. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of 
Business  Economics  and  Swuritlcs  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

A  tabulation  was  made  breaking  down 
actual  capital  expenditures  In  1963  and 
anticipated  expenditures  in  1964,  according 
to  the  response  to  the  adeq\iacy-of -capacity 
question.  It  was  found  that  among  both 
durable  and  nondurable  goods  companies, 
those  reporting  their  19^  capacity  as  Inade- 
quate plan  the  largest  relative  increases  in 
spending  from  1963  to  1964. 


Corporations  in  Politics :  How  Far  Can 
They  Go  Under  the  Law? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EYINS 

or  TUrNKSSB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  enlight- 
ening discussion  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law  regarding  political  activities  by 
corporations  and  labor  unions  appeared 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal. 

Inasmuch  as  this  article  appears  to 
clarify  the  various  court  decisions  Inter- 
preting the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  the  Taft  Hartley  Act,  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act.  and  other 
statutes  dealing  with  corporate  and  labor 
union  political  contributions,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  It  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  as  follows: 

CoBPORATioifB  nr  Polriob:  How  Fas  Cam 

Thkt  Oo  Undb  thc  IjAwT 

(By  WUllam  B.  Barton,  general  counsel  of 

the  C!hamber  of  Oommeroe  of  the  United 

States) 

Businessmen  frequently  ask:  Would  tbere 
be  anything  Illegal  about  my  company  buy- 
ing some  $26  tickets  to  a  fundraising  dinner 


for  Oongreesman  X?  If  the  company  can't 
do  It,  would  it  be  illegal  for  my  company's 
staff  people  to  do  so  and  place  the  Item  on 
their  expeome  accounts?  When  the  Congress- 
man comes  to  our  city,  would  It  be  all  rig^t 
to  ptzt  him  up  at  the  Clover  AHiletic  Club 
at  company  eipense?  When  Oongreesman 
X  runs  for  reelection,  would  we  be  safe  in 
letting  some  ot  our  staff  take  time  off  with 
pay  to  work  for  his  reelection?  Our  presi- 
dent is  to  give  a  television  address.  Would 
it  be  all  right  if  he  spoke  out  for  the  re- 
election of  the  Congressman?  What  would 
be  the  consequences  If  a  news  commentator 
we  sponsor  were  to  slant  the  news  so  as  to 
Influence  the  Congressman's  reelection? 
These  and  dozens  of  other  questions  about 
political  •  activity  are  the  sort  buslneesmen 
frequently  wonder  about. 

The  completely  safe  way  would  be  to  avtrfd 
doing  the  things  of  the  sent  suggested  by 
these  questions.  This  answer,  however,  does 
not  satisfy  the  businessman.  He  quite  prop- 
erly insists  that  there  must  be  scxne  few 
things  that  he  and  his  company  can  do 
without  risking  a  brush  with  the  law. 

The  law  allows  the  businessman  as  an 
Individual  to  act  politically  like  any  other 
individual.  K  the  businessman  as  an  Indi- 
vidual wants  to  endorse  a  candidate,  give  a 
political  6i>eech,  run  for  office,  or  give  money 
to  a  political  party,  committee  or  candidate, 
he  is  restricted  only  by  some  limitations  In 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act '  and  State 
laws  that  apply  to  all  individuals.  He  should 
be  aware  of  these  limitations,  but  they  will 
not  be  mentioned  here.  Rather,  this  discus- 
sion considers  the  limitations  placed  by  the 
Federal  Crarupt  Practices  Act  on  the  polit- 
ical conduct  of  corporations  as  such. 

LABOR  UNIONS  INVOLVED  IN  MOST  OF  THE  CASES 

To  answer  the  question  there  Is  too  Uttle 
help  from  court  decisions.  Most  decisions 
have  arisen  because  of  political  activity  of 
labor  organizations,  section  313  of  the  act 
declaring  It  unlawful  for  corporations  or 
labor  unions  to  make  "*  *  *  a  contribution 
or  expenditure  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion •  •  •  at  which  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  electors  or  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative In,  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for,  or 
In  conectlon  with  any  primary  election  or 
political  convention  or  caucvis  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  of  the  foregoing  offices,  or 
for  any  candidate,  political  committee,  or 
other  person  to  accept  or  receive  any  con- 
tribution prohibited   by  this   section."  * 

This  statute,  which  dates  back  to  1907, 
was  amended  in  1947  to  Include  labor  unions, 
after  the  Smlth-Connally  Act  had  tempcx-ar- 
lly  recognized  the  probl«n  during  World 
War  n.*  An  indictment  was  obtained  under 
It  in  1948  against  the  CIO.  This  case. 
United  States  v.  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, 335  U.S.  106  (1948),  has  been 
cited  more  than  any  other  to  show  what 
labor  (M^anlzatlons  and  corporations  can  do 
politically  under  Federal  law. 

The  case  arose  because  soon  after  the  1947 
amendment  there  was  a  s]>eclal  election  for 
a  Congressman  in  IiCaryland  and  PhUlp  Mur- 
ray, as  president  of  the  CIO,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial t<x  one  candidate  and  against  the 
other.  The  editorial  was  inserted  in  the 
CIO  News,  a  thotisand  extra  ct^ies  of  which 
were  printed  and  circulated  at  CIO  ex- 
pense. The  indictment  was  for  expenditures 
in  connection  with  publishing  and  clreulat- 
ing  the  editorial.  The  VJB.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  held  the  stat- 
ute unconstitutional  as  violating  the  first 
amendment  and  dismissed  the  case  (77  P. 
8npp.  365) . 

The  United  States  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  avoided  deciding  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  but  held  that 
the  Indictment  did  not  charge  acts  within 
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tbe  acope  of  ttu 
toryoC  th«  l»r 
gantod  th*  qm 
and  dtetrlbut* 
tloB  to  tbomb 
not  baliic 
currlng  Justl( 
iiTiconirtltutlon4l 
bav*  found  « 
clearly  •Ixowq 
uaed  to 
ttie  public  geni 


circulate 


statute.    Bevlewlng  the  hle- 
artMWMlTnent.  the  opinion  re- 
of  union  fusda  to  publlah 
tbe  regular  unloa  publlca- 
4oeustcined  to  reoelTlng  It  ae 
by  the  act.    Four  con- 
would  have  held  the  statute 
Whether  the  Court  would 
Tlolatlon  had  the   evidence 
union   funds   to   have   been 
the  paper  to  members  of 
,lly  was  left  \indeclded. 


prohblted 


SMALL    T7NIOK    1  XTBUSHZS    IN    OVTSWT    NEWS- 


caje 


Indicted 


After  that 
dent  were 
pending  union 
Tertlsement  ani  1 
Ing  defeat  of 
with  coQTentloAs 
vlce-presldentla , 
Oonipress.     The 
defendants' 
dlctment    as 
that  Congress 
powers  In  adc^^g 
the  elective 
not  being  absolute 

The  VS.  Cou  t 
OUrcult  reversed 
N.  Hand  and 
States  V.  Paintira 
P.  3d  854  (1949) 
Impossible  to 
decision  In 
Since  the  small 
a  newspaper, 
ot  the  public 
way  of 
The   court 


mo  ion 


»;ted 


obs«rved 
seemed  unreascnable 
object  xl 


hal 


La  tor  era 


fcr 


numbers 
expenditures 
■hip  vote. 

In  19S1  in 
and  Creneral 

101  r.  sopp.  sei 

was  indicted 
funds  in 

tloii  of  NovemblBr 
eongreeslonal 
the  ease  wlthou 
InsufBclent  to 
aUeged  small 
for  the  campatgii 
with  the 
indivldtials  for 
behalf  of  the 
tlon,  theooort 


a  local  union  and  its  presl- 
under  the  act  for  ex- 
funds  for  a  newspaper  ad- 
a  radio  broadcast  advocat- 
c^rtaln  persons  in  connection 
to  select  presidential  and 
electors  and  candidates  for 
district  court,  denying  the 
for  dlsmlswal  of  the  in- 
mcocstitutlonal,    concluded 
within  Its  constitutional 
the  statute  to  safeguard 
first  amendment  rights 
(79  F.  Supp.  S18). 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
in  an  opinion  by  Augustus 
directed  a  dtomlssal    {United 
Local  Union  No.  481,  172 
The  court  said  It  seemed 
differentiate  the  scope  of  the 
from   the  case    before   it. 
union  involved  did  not  own 
reasoning  was  that  the  use 
and  radio  was  a  natural 
with  its  members, 
that   in   each   case   it 
to  suppose   that  the 
in  the  case  before  It  the 
been  approved  by  member- 


ClO 


ths 


pess 
commu  ileatlng 


paymmt 


Uat 


Sena  or 


•Tl  that  la  to 
npcm  this  statut^, 
at  any  petaon 
ganlsatton,  from 
would  render 
oOIcers  Uable,  If 
appreciable  time 
tton   to  any 
President, 
Congress.    The 
corpora  tlon 
ployees  white  on 
hoars  ban  ling 
lag,  to  vote,  or 
oC  political 

Tlie  court 
row  ooDstructlMi 
be  necessary  to 
CltlBfr  the  CIO 
OBde«ed  a  dtsmlsskl 


which 


actlvi7. 


fUrlber 


VAW 

After  the  1954 
UAW  was 
act  by  paying  a 
«ral  treasury 
television 
electtaa  of  certalk 
atlves  in  Congres  i 
District  Court 
Iflfihlgsn,  on  th) 


IndlclBd 


fund 
broadiasts 
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united  States  v.  Construction 

Local  Union  No.  264, 

(W.  D.  ICo.),  a  local  imion 

having  spent  the   local's 

with  the  general  elec- 

3,  1948,  in  support  of  a 

The  court,  hearing 

a  Jury,  found  the  evidence 

sbstaln  charge*  that  certain 


oonne<  tlon 


ea  idldate. 


e:fpendltures  had  been  made 

Other  charges  had  to  do 

made  to  three  diffa«nt 

I  ervloe  allegedly  rendered  on 

espdidate.    Finding  no  vlola- 


siid: 


be  the  construction  placed 
I,  then  any  political  activity 
.  the  payroll  of  a  labor  or- 
its  president  to  its  Janitor, 
union  and  its  principal 
such  persons  devoted  any 
in  support  of,  or  in  opposi- 
aate  for  Presldmt,   Vice 
,'    or    Representative    in 
lame  would  be  true  of  any 
permitted  one  of  Its  em- 
its  payrtm  to  spend  a  few 
to  a  place  of  register- 
engage  in  any  other  type 


voters 


observed  that  if  a  nar- 

were  adopted,  then  It  would 

consider  constltutlonaUty. 

■s  a  precedent,  the  court 


il. 


rmna  roa  tv  BaoAocAsr 

congresaional  electl<xis  the 

as  having  violated  the 

certain  sum  from  its  gen- 

«s  costs  of  sponsoring 

allegedly   uriglng    the 

candidates  for  Bepresent- 

and  for  Senator.    The  XJB. 

the  Butem  District  of 

precedents  of  the  earlier 


cases,  granted  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  In- 
dictment ( 188  F.  Supp.  53 ) . 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  dismis- 
sal In  United  States  v.  United  Automobile. 
Aircraft  arUl  Agricultural  Workera,  353  U.S. 
667  (1967).  The  opinion,  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter, found  a  congressional  Intention  to 
proscribe  commercial  broadcasts.  It  viewed 
the  broadcast  as  unlike  the  communication 
in  CIO.  which  "was  neither  directed  nor 
delivered  to  the  public  at  large.  The  or- 
ganization merely  distributed  its  house  or- 
gan to  its  own  people."  A  trial,  said  the 
Coiu-t,  might  bring  matters  to  the  surface 
and  cause  constitutional  questions  to  dis- 
appear. Three  Justices  dissented  and  would 
have  sustained  the  dismissal  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  first  amendment. 

After  a  subsequent  trial  in  the  district 
court,  a  Jury  found  the  defendant  not  guilty 
There  was  no  appeal.  One  of  the  points 
the  instructions  asked  the  Jury  to  consider 
was  whether  the  broadcasting  was  intended 
to  and  did  Influence  the  general  public. 

A  more  recent  case  Is  United  State3  v. 
Anchorage  Central  LabQr  Council.  193  p 
Supp.  504  (D.  Alaska  1961).  The  council, 
an  association  of  labor  unions,  was  indicted 
for  spending  union  funds  to  sponsor  four 
television  broadcasts  in  connection  with 
the  1958  national  elections.  The  court  ac- 
quitted the  defendant,  observing  that  most 
of  the  funds  used  were  voluntarily  contrib- 
uted and  that  the  council,  not  the  unions, 
actually  made  the  expenditures  anyway. 
The  court  noted  also  that  the  broadcasts, 
although  they  doubtless  reached  the  pub- 
lic, were  the  most  Inexpensive  way  for  the 
unions  to  communicate  with  the  members. 

The  experience  of  corporations  under  the 
act  has  been  limited  to  the  trial  courts.  In 
1910  a  large  number  of  brewing  companies 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  Indictment  which  charged  them 
with  making  contributions  towards  the  elec- 
tion of  certain  candidates.  In  1948-60.  23 
actions  were  filed  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan  charging  Incorporated  automobile 
dealers  with  contributing  to  a  political  com- 
mittee In  the  1946  Federal  election.  On 
trial,  there  were  2  not  guilty  verdicts, 
but  In  the  other  21  cases  there  were  pleas 
of  nolo  contendere.  The  court  treated  these 
as  tantamount  to  pleas  o^  guilty.* 

These  cases  against  corporations  are  In  con- 
trast to  a  1960  trial  court  decision  which  dis- 
missed through  statutory  construction  a 
case  In  which  a  labor  union  was  prosecuted 
for  spending  funds  to  elect  candidates  for 
Federal  offlce.» 

WHAT     DO     THESK     CASES     MEAN     FOR     CORPORA- 
TIONS? 

What.  then,  do  the  cases  show  about  the 
legal  stattis  of  a  corporation's  political  con- 
tributions or  expenditures? 

They  do  not  show  that  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  as  applied  to  such  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  Is  a  dead  letter. 
Some  spokesmen  for  both  business  and  labor 
have  expressed  this  conclusion,  but  it  is 
without  substantial  foundation,  and  It  Is 
dangerous. 

The  cases  definitely  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  labor  organization  can  bear  the 
expense  of  using  a  regular  publication  sent 
to  its  members  to  advise  them  why  It  Is  In 
their  interest  to  help  elect  or  defeat  specified 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  It  appears  to 
be  a  sound  assimaptlon  that  the  courts 
would  accord  a  corporation  a  similar  latitude 
to  communicate  with  its  stockholders 
throogh  its  house  organ. 

When  thfc  1947  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  as  part  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Senator  Taft  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  a  labor  organization  which  uses 
its  house  organ  politically  should  charge  a 
subscription  fee.*   His  remarks  not  only  show 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Congressional  Intent  but  are  sound,  because 
union  members  have  paid  dues  to  maintain 
collective  bcu-gaining  activities,  not  to  sup- 
port political  causes.  A  cc»-poratlon,  on  the 
other  hand,  derives  Its  money  from  business 
operations  and  maintains  Its  hoxise  organ 
from  business  Income  as  a  business  expense. 
Realistically.  Senator  Taffs  observation 
about  charging  a  subscription  fee  seems  less 
applicable  to  the  corporation  house  organ. 
A  corporation  could  find  Itself  In  trouble, 
however.  If  It  circulated  political  views  In  a 
house  organ  gratis  to  members  of  the 
general  public  beyond  Its  stockholders.^ 

Whether  a  radio  or  television  broadcast 
can  lawfully  be  paid  for  by  a  corporation  or  a 
union  to  convey  a  political  view  to  members 
presents  a  further  problem.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  lower  court's  dismissal 
of  an  alleged  expenditure  for  broadcasting 
in  the  UAW  case.  The  Court  observed  that 
the  broadcast  under  consideration  was  un- 
like the  communication  in  the  CIO  case, 
because  the  latter  "was  neither  directed  nor 
delivered  to  the  public  at  large."  In  sending 
the  case  back  to  the  trial  court.  Ihe  court 
asked  as  one  question:  "Did  the  broadcast 
reach  the  public  at  large  or  only  those  affill- 
ated  with  appellee?"  Although  an  acquittal 
followed  in  the  trial  court,  had  there  been 
a  conviction  with  evidence  that  the  broad- 
cast did.  in  fact,  reach  the  public  at  large, 
who  can  be  sure  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  have  sustained  it? 

Obviously,  a  corporation,  like  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  association,  faces  the  same 
problem  If  It  enunciates  partisan  political 
views  at  a  meeting  to  which  It  Invites  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  are  not  stockholders 
or  members. 

All  corporations  and  labor  unions  should 
carefully  avoid  direct  contributions  to  can- 
didates. Similarly  dangeroiu  Is  the  payment 
of  employees  while  they  do  political  work  for 
a  specified  candidate  or  party  and  the  di- 
rect or  Indirect  payment  of  automdblle  ex- 
penses, printing,  bill  posting,  or  other  Items 
that  might  be  assumed  as  part  of  a  political 
campaign. 

BUSINESSMEN     WONDZS    ABOUT    THE     UNIONS 

But  why  Is  it,  asks  the  businessman,  that 
the  labor  union  can  carry  on  vast  political 
activity  but  the  corporation  cannot?  Part 
of  the  answer  is  that  the  APL-CIO  has  set 
up  the  Committee  on  Political  Education. 
Other  labor  organizations  have  created  simi- 
lar pollUcal  groups.  Supporting  fimds  from 
the  labor  organizations  (and  hence  derived 
presimiably  from  members'  dues)  are  sup- 
posed to  be  used  by  COPE  or  its  counterparts 
only  for  educational  purposes.  Volimtary 
contributions  are  supposed  to  be  the  source 
of  funds  used  for  political  purposes. 

As  long  as  none  but  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions are  used  for  political  purposes, 
the  activity  is  legal,  but  if  union  funds  are 
used,  there  is  a  violation.  A  spokesman 
from  the  office  of  a  former  Attorney  General 
said:  "It's  a  fine  line,  but  If  it's  crossed  the 
law  Is  violated."  Only  a  court  of  law  could 
decide  with  any  finality  that  there  Is  a  vio- 
lation. 

Holding  companies  have  a  special  prob- 
lem because  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act,  which  makes  It  a  felony  for 
a  registered  holding  company  Gr  any  sub- 
sidiary of  such  a  company  to  make  political 
contributions.*  Tax  laws  present  other 
problems,  as  do  State  laws  on  corporate  po- 
litical spending. 

A  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
a  company  can  do  requires  a  check  of  the 
laws  In  each  State  where  It  does  business. 
In  keeping  with  the  temper  of  our  times. 
States  generally  have  restricted  political  ac- 
tivity of  corporations  more  diligently  than 
labor  unions. 

As  for  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
the  corporation  can  play  safe  in  its  partisan 
political  activity  only  if  it  limits  Its  appeals. 
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whether  written  or  oral,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
general  public  and  communicate  rather  to 
Its  stockholders.  On  principle  it  seems  a 
corporation  should  be  allowed  to  appeal  also 
to  Its  employees,  along  with  its  stockholders, 
although  there  Is  no  decision  which  settles 
this  point.  Donations  and  expendittu'es  for 
partisan  political  causes  or  purposes  should 
be  carefully  avoided — not  only  the  direct 
kind  In  money  or  Items  of  value,  but  also 
indirect  ones  through  the  use  of  staff  time 
at  corporate  expense. 

Perhaps  one  day  Congress  or  the  courts 
will  spell  out  added  rights  for  corporations' 
political  activity.  But  those  who  find  them 
in  the  law  to  date  seem  to  be  stretching  its 
interpretations  to  conform  to  wishful  think- 
ing rather  than  what  the  decisions  are. 


'  2  U.S.C.  241  et  seq. 

»Thls  section  is  now  codified  as  18  U.S.C. 
sec.  610. 

'Labor  organizations  were  Included  tem- 
porarily in  the  section  by  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1943  sec.  9,  57  Stot.  167  (1943). 
160  U.S.C.  App.  sec.  1509.  This  provision  was 
made  permanent  by  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  erf  1947  sec.  304.  61  Stat.  (1947) . 

•  Nation's  Business.  June  1960.  p.  60. 

» United  States  v.  Warehouse  Workers' 
Union,  47  L.R.R.M.  2005   (ED.  Mo.  1960). 

•  Congressional  Record  6437  ( 1947 ) . 
^Regarding  the   let   amendment ^and  the 

use  for  political  purposes  of  union  members' 
dues,  see  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists V.  Street.  367  U.S.  740  (1961)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks  v.  Allen,  373  U.S.  113  (1963). 
•16U.S.C.  sec.  791(h)  and  79z — 3. 


Prayer  Ban  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  PHTTiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
see  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  striking  down  player  In  our 
schools  it  might  do  us  some  good  to  re- 
call the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
my  dear  friend,  Miss  E^stella  Marshall, 
18  Washington  Place,  Leominster,  Mass.. 
a  fine  Qod-fearing  American  woman,  has 
brought  to  my  attention.    They  are: 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  pholcest 
bounties  of  heaven,  we  have  been  preserved 
these  many  years  In  peace  and  prosperity, 
we  have  grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown. 

But  we  have  forgotten  God.  We  have 
forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  preserved 
us  in  peace  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and 
strengthened  us;  and  we  have  vainly  imag- 
ined, in  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts,  that 
all  these  things  were  produced  by  some  su- 
perior wisdom  and  virtue  of  oxu*  own. 

Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we  have 
become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  the  Ood  that  made  us. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  comment 
that  we  have  been  a  Ood-worshipping 
country,  yet  we  have  recognized  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  person  to  em- 
brace and  practice  his  own  beliefs,  faith, 
or  creed.  We  have  given  atheists,  ag- 
nostics, disbelievers,  and  free  thinkers  of 
every  type  and  kind  the  right  to  hold 
to  their  views. 


America  was  built,  defended,  and  pre- 
served by  men  and  women  who  believed 
in  Ood.  To  be  sure,  there  were  some  who 
did  not  so  bt^eve.  but  they  were  in  the 
vast  minority  and  represented  only  a 
fraction  of  the  population  of  this  country 
at  any  time.  Such  people  are  in  a  vast 
minority  today.  We  recognize  their 
right  to  their  beliefs. 

Now  the  question  is:  Are  we  to  become 
a  totally  godless  country  by  oflBcial  de- 
cree of  our  Supreme  Court,  insofar  as 
our  public  schools  are  concerned? 

Are  we  to  become  officially  godless 
like  Russia,  China,  and  all  their  Red 
satellites?  Shall  godlessness  be  made  the 
official  creed  of  America?  That  is  the 
question  we  must  answer. 

Do  we  want  to  have  "In  God  We 
Trust"  removed  from  our  currency,  the 
word  "God"  removed  from  our  legal 
oaths  and  our  national  anthem?  Do  we 
want  to  have  prayer  banished  from  our 
public  gatherings,  chaplains  removed 
from  our  armed  services — the  name  and 
worship  of  God  completely  driven  out  of 
our  official  American  life? 

If  we  do  this,  my  dear  friends,  we  will 
be  turning  our  backs  on  our  own  heri- 
tage. We  will  be  casting  the  spiritual 
truths  which  made  this  Nation  great 
before  the  money  changers  in  the  tem- 
ple, tossing  them  into  the  flesh  pots  of 
Mammon. 

If  we  allow  this  prayer  band  and  trend 
toward  official  godlessness  to  continue  in 
our  country,  we  will  rue  the  day,  because 
we  shall  become  a  vast  wasteland  of 
materialism,  dessicated  and  sterile  of  any 
real  spiritual  impulse — a  place  where  the 
things  of  the  spirit  cannot  live  in  the 
public  lives  of  our  people,  and  in  the  of- 
ficial life  of  our  Nation,  which  has  been 
built  and  has  risen  to  greatness  by  virtue 
of  reliance  in  God  and  devotion  to  the 
freedom  of  man . 

Let  us  wake  up  America  or  we  will  find 
our  spiritual  strength  sapped  and  our 
fair  land  dominated  by  crass  materialists 
and  the  sworn  enemies  of  all  organized 
religion.  That  day  could  well  mark  the 
end  of  our  freedom  and  our  greatness. 


Economists  Sec  Peril  to  Boom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssoTTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  pointed  out  in  their 
minority  views  on  tlie  President's  1964 
Economic  Report,  as  well  as  during  hear- 
ings on  the  r^;>ort,  that  the  administra- 
tion's expansionary  economic  policies 
could  lead  to  a  boom  this  year  followed 
by  a  bust.  Overheating  the  economy  in 
1964  might  very  well  cause  inflation  and 
other  excesses  that  could  trigger  a  seri- 
ous rec^sion  in  1965  or  1966.  A  panel 
of  economists  meeting  at  an  annual  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
warned  of  the  same  dangers  as  a  result 


of  the  Johnson  administration's  eco- 
nomic strategy.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  4,  reports  on  the 
conference,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  it  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  point: 

Economists  See  Peril  to  Boom 

A  panel  of  econ(xnl8ts  cautioned  yesterday 
that  If  the  1964  boom  went  too  fast  there 
would  be  a  correction  In  1965.  The  occasion 
was  the  annual  conference  of  economists  at 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 

Norman  Robertson  of  the  Mellon  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  said  he  fore- 
saw little  or  no  help  next  year  frcxn  the 
second  stage  of  this  year's  tax  cut.  He  added 
that  1964  "win  be  a  vintage  year,  but  It  may 
leave  us  with  a  hangover." 

Herbert  Johnson,  of  the  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago, 
forecast  that  plant  and  equipment  spending 
by  business  would  level  off  in  the  first  half 
at  1966,  after  reaching  a  peak  annual  rate  of 
$46.6  bUllon  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
yesLT.  He  included  housing  and  other  kinds 
of  private  Investment  In  the  downtrend  early 
In  1965. 

Ezra  Solomon,  of  Stanford  University,  de- 
fined the  outlook  this  way:  If  the  gross  na- 
tional product  reaches  the  Government's 
forecast  of  $630  billion  this  year,  the  expan- 
sion "should  continue  well  Into  1965."  How- 
ever, he  said.  If  the  gross  (M-oduct  reaches 
$630  billion,  which  would  Indicate  an  annual 
rate  of  $660  billion  In  the  final  quarter, 
"there  would  develop  significant  Imbalances 
and  the  chance  would  be  high  of  a  down- 
ward correction  In  early  1965." 


Fair  Trade  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  R^ord 
editorials  appearing-  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  of  March  28  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  March  29  and  March  31, 
1964. 

These  excellent  editorials  set  forth  the 
victory  of  the  consumers  which  occurred 
in  the  finding  that  a  Pennsylvania  Pair 
Trade  Act  was  unconstitutional.  Also 
pointed  out  are  some  rather  excellent 
reasons  why  this  action  was  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  remarkable  indeed  that  when  for- 
eign nations  around  the  world  are  re- 
treating from  price  fixing  and  such  other 
anticompetitive  devices  as  the  fair  trade 
legislation,  and  when  our  several  States 
are  repealing  by  legislative  action  and  by 
judicial  findings  of  unconstitutionality 
of  State  fair  trade  laws,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  pending  the  so-called 
quality  stabilization  bill  so  destructive  of 
the  free  competitive  enterprise  system 
and  so  damaging  to  the  consumers' 
interest. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette. 
Mar.  28.  1964] 
Victory  roa  Competition 

Pennsylvania's  1936  Pair  Trade  Act,  intend- 
ed as  a  temporary  palliative  for  depression 
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particularly,  will  be  In  for  a  period  of  re- 
adjustment. 

When  that  Is  over,  the  vast  majority  of 
Pennsylvanlans  should  be  better  off.  Cer- 
tainly the  consumers  will  be,  and  many 
small  retailers  should  be.  They  have  tended 
to  favor  the  fixed  prices  to  protect  them 
from  competition  by  big  dlacotint  houses. 
Even  with  price  fixing,  however,  the  big 
hoiues  could  undersell  them  with  hoiue 
brands. 

If  a  free  market  doesn't  prove  to  be  best 
for  most,  then  Americans  have  been  wrong 
all  these  years  about  the  way  to  do  business 
and  achieve  prosperity. 


[hrom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Press,  Riar.  31, 

1964] 

Price  Fixzrs   Won't   Quit 

In  spite  of  everything,  the  prlce-flxlng 
lobby  keeps  pushing  Congress  to  pass  the 
so-called  quality  stabilization  bill,  thusly 
named  after  efforts  to  enact  the  measure 
under  other  names  failed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has  Just 
declared  unconstitutional  a  fair  trade  law 
passed  In  1936. 

Either  by  repeal  or  court  action,  some  20 
States  now  have  abandoned  fair  trade  laws. 
Pair  trade  was  the  original  alias  of  price 
fixing  by  law.  Quality  stabilization  Is  the 
newest  disguise. 

The  Pennsylvania  court's  decision,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  deter  the  price  fixers. 
It  win  stimulate  them,  since  the  more  they 
lose  in  the  States  the  harder  they  push  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  national  prlce-flxlng  law. 

This  bill  Is  opposed  by  President  Johnson, 
by  the  Justice  Department,  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  by  anyone  else 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  competition.  It 
Is  exactly  contrary  to  the  book  of  laws  now 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  Government 
against  trusts  and  monopolies  and  price 
fixers. 

But  the  push  is  still  on-^o  let  buyers 
beware. 


Retired  CTil  Serrice  Emplojeei- 
for  Annnitiet  Increase 


-Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

OF  NKW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  10751,  to  increase  the 
annuities  of  certain  retired  civil  service 
employees.  My  bill  provides  that  each 
armuity  payable  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  having  a 
commencing  date  prior  to  January  1, 
1S63,  shall  be  Increased  5  percent  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  enactment  of  this  act.  Sena- 
tor Maurink  Nettberger  is  sponsoring  a 
similar  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Inflation  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
retired  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors who  are  trying  to  live  on  meager 
retirement  annuities.  Congress  made 
an  effort  2  years  ago  to  bridge  part  of 
the  gap  between  armuity  dollars  and  the 
cost  of  living,  but  the  5-percent  adjust- 
ment effective  January  1,  1963,  was  only 
half  enough  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  two  outstanding  changes  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  were  made 
in  1948  and  in  1958.    The  revisions  in 


1948  increased  the  annuity  formula  for 
persons  who  would  retire  In  tHfe  future 
and  also  at  the  same  Ume  granted  25 
percent  increases  In  the  annuities  of 
most  of  those  previously  retired.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  further  revisions  in 
the  formula  approved  in  1956  for  those 
who  would  retire  in  the  future  made  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  persons  previ- 
ously retired.  It  was  not  until  2  years 
later,  in  1958,  that  a  10  percent  increase 
was  approved  for  persons  retired  before 
the  effective  date  of  1956  revisions. 

In  the  meantime,  salaries  were  rapidly 
climbing  in  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry,  and  inflation  was  squeez- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  annuity  dol- 
lars. In  1962,  when  the  Congress  took 
up  the  bill  to  increase  annuities,  it 
adopted  the  base  year  of  1958,  in  deter- 
mining that  cost  of  living  had  then  risen 
at  least  5  percent,  which  overlooked  a 
number  of  essential  facts.  The  increase 
in  1958  was  not  a  general  adjustment  of 
annuities,  but  only  a  belated  correction 
of  an  adjustment  neglected  for  2  years. 
The  real  gap  in  cost-of-living  deficiency 
started  in  1956  and  not  in  1958. 

I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  cost-of- 
living  figures  from  July  1956  through 
December  1962  will  disclose  that  there 
was  an  Increase  during  that  period  of 
approximately  10  percent.  One-half  of 
this  gap  was  covered  by  the  increase 
which  became  effective  in  1963.  My  bill 
introduced  2  days  ago  will  proyide  a  fur- 
ther adjustment  to  cover  the  rest  of  the 
gap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I  have  sup- 
ported and  sponsored  legislation  in  be- 
half of  our  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees which  I  felt  was  just  and  war- 
ranted. I  have  Introduced  H.R.  10751 
because  I  believe  It  is  just,  warranted, 
and  needed,  and  I  urge  approval  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  in  the 
near  future. 


A  Poke  at  PoTcrty  Hokum 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10, 1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  PhilUp 
W.  Porter,  executive  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  never  pulls  his  punch- 
es In  the  popular  and  widely  read  col- 
umn he  writes  for  Cleveland's  famed 
morning  paper. 

Following  Is  an  example  of  the  plain 
talk  and  straight  thinking  which  have 
made  Phil  Porter  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  thought-provoking  newspapermen : 

A  POKK  AT  POVKRTT  HOKUK 

(By  Philip  W.  Porter) 
The  political  astuteness  of  President  John- 
son Is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by 
his  proposal  described  as  the  "antlpoverty 
program"  or  the  "war  on  poverty."  It  has 
more  than  a  faint  odor  of  hokum  about  it, 
but  Its  Implications  are  that  anyone  bold 
enough   to  question  or  peer  deeply  into  It 
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must  be    In  favor   of   poverty — and   that's 
politically  and  socially  disastrous. 

The  present  level  of  extravagance  in  the 
American  uppercrust.  affluence  in  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  considerable  comfort  even  in 
the  lower  pay  brackets  Is  so  widely  taken  for 
granted  these  days  that  a  campaigner  against 
poverty  has  to  hunt  around  for  groups  and 
areas  to  help.  (The  poverty  is  mostly  sta- 
tistical for  average  Incomes  today  are  around 
the  $7,500  to  tlCOOO  level.) 

Unions  today  are  pitching  for  sabbatical 
years,  and  their  members  are  even  now  tak- 
ing a  few  weeks  off  in  Europe  or  Mexico. 
Working  stiffs  take  long  weekends  fishing, 
haiillng  their  boat^  along  on  trailers.  {They 
are  deeply  conscious  of  taxes  and  read  the 
stock  tables. 

But  there  are  Increasingly  large  numbers 
of  Negro  dropouts  from  high  school  and  teen- 
age unemployment.  And  small  farmers  who 
can't  seem  to  get  ahead.  And  Inhabitants 
of  "Appalachla."  the  mountains  where  coal 
mining  has  gone  to  pot.  These  are  areas 
with  average  incomes  of  $3,000  a  year  or  un- 
der. They've  got  to  be  saved  from  them- 
selves by  the  Federal  Government.  Hence, 
the  "war  on  poverty."  a  colorful  phrase  much 
favored  by  newspapers.  TV,  and  radio. 

There's  really  no  war  on  anything.  The 
Johnson  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  sop  up 
some  unemployed  teens  by  giving  them  jobs 
In  conservation  camps,  to  lend  some  money 
to  the  hardscrapple  farmers,  to  produce 
some  loan  help  for  college '  students — and. 
just  as  Important,  add  some  new  biureaucrats 
to  the  payroll. 

The  objective  Is  good,  particularly  the 
movement  of  dropouts  from  the  street  comer 
to  the  forest.  But  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
Appalachla  problem  Is  to  transplant  whole 
fcunlUes  and  villages  to  places  where  there 
are  Jobs — but  they  won't  leave.  And  lending 
money  to  margflnal  farmers  is  fruitless;  the 
quicker  they  give  up  small  uneconomical 
"family"  units,  and  try  to  earn  money  else- 
where, the  better  off  theyll  be. 

Some  individuals  will  be  helped,  no  doubt. 
The  politicians  have  something  new  to  prom- 
ise. But  eradicating  all  poverty  is  about  as 
unlikely  an  attainment  as  entering  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  which-  our  grandmothers 
talked  so  much  about. 

The  objective,  though  vague  and  built  of 
goober  feathers.  Is  good.  But  will  it  work 
on  those  of  low  mentality  who  are  not  edu- 
cable.  or  those  who  lack  desire  to  improve 
themselves?  And  in  reverse,  is  it  really 
needed  by  the  determined  individual,  the 
man  already  moonlighting  to  go  to  law 
school,  or  waiting  table  to  pay  for  college? 

Has  the  Horatio  Alger,  Jr..  concept,  the 
bootblack  who  became  a  tycoon,  vanished 
completely?  Andrew  Carnegie  built  a  for- 
tune from  little.  So  did  Henry  Ford.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  himself  started  from  scratch. 
Oov.  Jim  Rhodes  had  to  drop  out  of  college 
and  worked  in  a  ^greasyspoon  restaurant. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  *  learning  to  read  and 
write  by  an  oil  lamp,  was  a  resident  of  the 
Appalachla  of  his  day. 

But  today  the  Federal  Government  has  got 
to  get  Into  the  act.  And  anyone  who  asks 
questions  or  objects  is  automatically  a 
stinker. 


Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  was  a  sig- 
nificant and  Inspiring  event  in  our  early 
history  and  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  no 
wiser  use  of  our  money,  within  reason- 
able amounts,  as  is  the  case  here,  than 
that  expended  in  the  observance  of  his- 
toric anniversaries  that  make  the  past 
part  of  the  present  and  give  to  living 
generations  something  of  a  personal 
touch  with  the  national  heroes  whose 
deeds  have  set  the  pattern  of  our  dreams 
and  aspirations  as  a  people. 

This  modest  amount  of  money  will 
clear  the  debt  remaining  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Perry's 
victory.  I  trust  that  the  celebration  of 
this  150th  aimiversary  will  linger  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  at 
least  some  of  them,  as  long  as  the  mem- 
ory of  the  100th  anniversary  has  re- 
mained with  me. 

Chicago  observed  the  100th  anniver- 
sary on  a  grand  scale,  temporary  stands 
having  been  erected  in  Grant  Park  on 
the  l8ikefront  to  seat  a  mammoth  crowd. 
I  had  the  honor  and  the  thrill  of  attend- 
ing with  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
Admiral  Perry,  Chesley  Perry,  who  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  had  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  his  famous  ancester 
and  who,  with  his  wife,  had  been  promi- 
nently active  in  the  good  works  of  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  and  its  auxiliary. 


Lake  Erie  Sefqnicenteniiial 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxzNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  6. 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  supporting  this  measure  because 


We  thank  God  for  men  like  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  We  are  richer  for  his 
nc^le  gift  of  self.  We  share  the  grief  of 
his  loved  ones  and  sense  their  pride. 

A  grateful  nation  salutes  a  gallant  sol- 
dier and  courageous  patriot.  Now,  he, 
too,  belongs  to  the  ages. 


General  of  Hie  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6. 1964 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  revered  leader.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  saddens  us  alL  For  over  a 
half  century,  he  played  a  heroic  role  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation  as  his  words  and 
deeds  have  been  woven  into  the  enduring 
fabric  of  our  country's  greatness.  So 
sincere  has  been  our  admiration,  so  gen- 
uine our  affection,  so  deep  oiur  gratitude 
that  he  has  become  our  symbol  of  dedi- 
cated service.  His  masterful  power  of 
expression  employed  Infrequently,  but  al- 
ways effectively,  spelled  our  eternal  goals 
of  national  aspiration.  His  actions  have 
been  marked  with  judgment  and  cour- 
age. He  moved  through  a  lifetime  of 
outstanding  service  to  this  Nation  with 
a  dignity  and  purpose  that  inspired  and 
strengthened. 

Such  a  noble  spirit  will  live  on.  The 
cadets  at  West  Point  will  forever  cherish 
him.  The  Army  will  forever  claim  him 
as  its  own.  The  people  of  our  Nation 
will  forever  enshrine  him  In  hallowed 
memory.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen 
and  heard  him  will  never  forget  his  com- 
manding presence.  The  Impact  of  this 
great  American  will  continue  as  we  re- 
member those  ideals  for  which  he  lived, 
for  which  he  fought,  and  for  which  he 
would  have  glAdly  died.  We  honor  his 
memory  best  by  renewed  devotion  to  our 
country  and  the  preservation  of  our  heri- 
tage as  a  free  people. 


Polish  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  9. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  very 
timely  and  Interesting  Interview  given 
by  His  Excellency  August  Zaleskl,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  to  Mr. 
Jan  Walewskl,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Republic  of  Poland — a 
parliamentary  body  in  exile. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the  House  and. 
indeed,  all  Americans  would  be  well 
advised  to  read  and  consider  the  views 
and  warnings  of  this  distinguished 
Polish  leader. 

President  Zaleskl  voices  the  distrust 
that  grips  the  world  today  with  regard 
to  international  relations  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Communist  governments, 
particularly  Soviet  Russia,  to  observe  Its 
international  commitments. 

The  President  also  alludes  to  the  dis- 
illusionment that  has  come  to  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  nations  struggling  for 
their  freedom  as  the  result  of  the  sur- 
render or  forfeiture  or  compromise  of 
the  principles  for  which  so  many  boys 
of  all  free  nations  offered  their  lives  and 
their  most  bitter  sacrifices. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  note  of  bitterness 
creeping  in  every  now  and  then  to  the 
President's  views,  and  this  is  entirely 
understandable.  After  all,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times  on  the  flgor  of  the 
House,  the  violation  and  betrayal  of 
Poland  is  one  of  the  great  crimes  of 
history. 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  it  was  dic- 
tated by  the  necessities  of  history.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true. 
At  the  time,  the  free  world  was  devel<H>- 
ing  tremendous  military  strength  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  Axis  Powers 
could  not  survive  in  the  war  against  the 
free  world. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
few  nations  sat  around  a  table  and 
joined  together  in  carving  up  Poland 
and  turning  it  over  to  Soviet  domination. 

That  our  great  free  Nation  that  had 
its  birth  in  struggle,  revolution,  and  bat- 
tle against  tyranny  participated  in  this 
sellout  of  a  faithful  ally  makes  the 
situation  all  the  worse,  since  by  our 
policy  and  action  we  virtually  aban- 
doned even  the  pretense  of  principle  and 
joined  in  a  sordid  delivery  of  a  great, 
free,  spiritually  minded  people  to  suit 
the  expediency  of  the  moment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
well  vmderstand  the  reason  for  bitter- 
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ness  on  the  pEut  of  those  who  were  de- 
livered. In  f  I  \kX,  it  is  amazing  that  they 
have  been  so  ]  estrained,  and  it  Is  to  their 
great  credit  that  they  remained  with 
our  side  at  al . 

This  count]  y  has  great  obligations  to 
the  Polish  cai  ise.  and  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, and  we  si  tould  and  must  stand  with 
them  to  try  t »  secure  thetr  release  from 
tyranny  and  lecure  freedom. 

A  great  inj  istlce  has  been  committed 
in  which  we  took  part.  The  question 
now  is.  What  should  we  do  to  rectify  it? 

Shall  we  gi)  to  war  over  Poland  and 
the  other  cap  Ive  nations?  No  one  has 
suggested  thli  course,  though  in  another 
generation  w<  might  have  gone  to  war 
for  ftu:  less.  But  tn  the  last  analysis. 
none  of  us  w  >uld  want  to  take  the  re- 
qx>n8ibility  a  plxmging  the  world  into 
a  destructive  auclear  war. 

The  other  <  hoice  Is  to  try  by  our  ex- 
ample, sympithies,  support  and  help, 
when  it  is  nieded,  and  our  use  of  all 
the  very  strong  diplomatic  means  we 
have  available  to  try  to  secure  the  liber- 
ation qA  Poll  nd  and  other  oppressed 
nations  by  dip  lomatic  arrangements  and 
agreements  and  by  actual  support  of 
their  obJectlv(  s  and  efforts. 

Admittedly,  tills  may  be  a  long  drawn 
out  task,  but  we  certainly  must  never 
abandon  the  i:allant  Polish  people  and 
leave  them  U  permanent  tyranny  and 
loss  of  hope  b  hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  are  pled  red  and  we  remain  pledged 
to  help  them  t  >  get  back  their  independ- 
ence and  thel :  free  government  and  to 
the  extent  I  "resident  Zaleskl's  views 
strengthen  thj  it  resolve  in  the  minds  of 
our  countryia<  n  and  others  in  the  free 
world  they  w  11  be  most  welcome  and 
we  h<q>e  most  effective. 

Mr.  Zaleski'i  interview  follows: 
[From    Mm    London    Rsseczpoepollta    Polfka 

( Republic  a  Poland ) .  March  1964  ] 
Sp»cial  Un^TiEW  V^rrH  H.   E.  August  Za- 

x.'BKi,    Psxbhemt    or    the    Republic    of 

POLAKD 

Question.  Mr.  President,  to  what  do  you 
•scribe  tbe  prei  ent  cUmate  of  International 
life  Imbued  as  It  la  with  uncertcUnty.  fear. 
and  a  specific  t  elplessness? 

Answer.  Than  are  several  causes.  But  It 
seems  to  me  thi «  the  most  Important  is  the 
virtually  compU  te  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
world  today.  T  lere  Is  this  mutual  lack  not 
only  between  tii  e  two  groups  embracing  the 
greatest  powers,  that  U  to  say,  the  Commu- 
nist countries  sad  the  democratic  ones.  It 
also  exists  amoc  ;  the  member  states  of  each 
group  and  eveii  between  countries  linked 
with  one  anoth  tr  by  alliances. 

In  effect,  it  ci  n  be  stated  without  fear  of 
exaggeration  th{  t  In  world  politics  today  no- 
body trusts  anytxxly  else.  It  can  probably 
be  stated  that  1  tck  ol  confidence  is  a  con- 
stant featiae  In  world  relations  but  I  think 
this  distrust  luu  never  before  been  so  great 
as  now.  Too  mi  ny  falsehoods  and  Injustices 
have  emerged  si  ace  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out  for  th  ae  facta  not  to  have  ex»ted 
a  significant  infl  lence  upon  h\iman  nature. 

It  now  tnuiq>i  res  that,  barely  a  few  ho\irs 
aftsr  the  An^c -Polish  alliance  of  August 
25,  19S9,  was  all  ned,  I>oland's  new  aUy  ap- 
proached the  On  rman  Government  with  the 
offer  of  an  aooa  d  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Polish  Oovemmi  nt  would  be  forced  to  cede 
Daasig  to  Oenoi  ny  and  agree  to  a  plebiscite 
In  Pomeraala  U  mtler  would  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Or  lat  Britain. 

How  often  dur  ng  the  war  did  we  bear  fine 
declarations  of  fl  [htlng  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice.   Yet,  what  happened  after  the  war  to 
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the  lofty  prindplee  of  the  Atlantic  Charter? 
It  turned  out  that,  already  at  Teheran.  Stalin 
was  promised  be  ooxild  do  as  he  pleased  with 
Poland:  there  was  only  one  condition — that 
this  was  not  to  be  announced  before  the  elec- 
tions in  the  United  States  *  •  •  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  minutes  of  the  Teheran  pro- 
ceedings were  officially  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  seriously  aick  as  it  is 
for  well-known  reasons,  can  help  to  bring 
about  a  healthier  International  climate? 

Answer.  I  have  some  doubts  on  that  point. 
It  must  be  realised  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  (for  that  matter,  as  with  the 
League  of  Nations)  has  so  far  primarily  served 
as  an  easier  method  of  reaching  an  under- 
standing on  international  affairs. 

Before  these  institutions  arose,  talks  be- 
tween governments  were  conducted  by  diplo- 
matists on  the  strength  of  coded  telegrams 
or  by  diplomatic  couriers  over  the  whole 
world.  In  the  League  of  Nations,  as  now  In 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  exchanges 
are  effected  orally  in  direct  manner  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  city.  This  makes 
things  much  easier.  But  the  execution  of 
the  second  major  task  of  such  an  organi- 
zation, the  authoritative  settlement  of  af- 
fairs by  an  international  authority.  Ls  only 
in  ita  beginnings.  We  see  how  great  are  the 
difficulties  encountered  when  settling  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Congo  or  of  Cyprus.  Actually.  It 
must  be  stated  that  only  matters  upon  which 
the  Super  Powers  arc  In  agreement  can  so  far 
-  be  settled  through  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization. And,  unfortunately,  such  matters 
are  few  and  far  between. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pres- 
ent discord  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
according  to  you,  what  should   be  done  to 
cop>e  with  it? 

Answer.  These  clashes  are  caused  above  all 
by  the  imiversal  lack  of  confidence  I  men- 
tioned Just  now.  If  It  comes  to  that,  there  is 
similar  friction  among  the  Communist  coun- 
tries and  It  is  evoked  by  the  same  cause 
Over  there,  too^  nolxxly  trusts  anybody. 

The  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  actually,  Russia  is 
the  only  colonial  power  left  in  the  world 
today.  True,  she  strives  to  persuade  the  na- 
tions subjected  by  her  that  the  present  eman- 
cipation of  former  colonial  areas  is  only  pas- 
sage to  another  system  which  she  calls  neo- 
colonialism. Nevertheless,  It  can  well  be 
doubted  that  the  countries  still  subjected 
by  Russia  do  not  perceive  the  evident  truth 
that  only  Russia  possesses  a  great  colonial 
empire — not  only  in  Asia  but  also  in  Eiirope. 

Question.  The  United  States  opposes  the 
granting  of  long-term  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  whilst  Great  Britain  is  most  in  favor 
of  them.  Do  these  confiictlng  doctrines  im- 
ply the  moot  point:  which  Communist  is 
more  dangerous — a  hungry  one,  or  one  who 
has  eaten  his  fill? 

Answer.  At  the  heart  of  this  question  we 
find  the  great  misunderstanding  current  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  Russia.  As  from  Germany's  at- 
tack upon  Russia.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  built  up  a  theory  that  Russia 
would  save  them  from  defeat  though  In 
point  of  fact  the  Contrary  occurred:  they 
saved  Russia  from  defeat.  Just  as  at  the 
outset  of  the  First  World  War  there  was 
implicit  belief  that  the  Russian  steam- 
roller would  crush  German  power,  so  now 
was  this  role  again  ascribed  to  Russia,  blind 
to  the  fact  that,  if  not  for  deliveries  of  food 
and  ammunition  from  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  Commimist  Russia  would  have  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  Czarlst  Russia.  This 
serious  error  in  evaluating  reality  bears  down 
heavUy  upon  the  Western  democracies  to  this 
day.  It  led  and  Is  still  leading  the  West 
to  make  counUeas  concessions  to  Soviet  im- 
perialism. The  supplies  now  sent  to  make 
up   Russia's    food    shortage    can    have    only 


one  certain  result.  The  shortage  of  food  in 
Russia  was  caused  by  two  things:  the  faulty 
Commiuiist  system  but  also  and  chiefiy  by 
the  fact  that  Russian  production  was  geared 
for  the  moet  part  to  building  up  her  mili- 
tary potential.  Making  up  Russia's  food 
shortage  wUl  enable  her  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  armaments  to  be  used  primarily 
against  those  who  are  providing  the  food 
she  lacks. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  according  to  you. 
which  are  the  real  causes  of  the  profound 
Impasse  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
ference? 

Answer.  The  Russian  objective  Just  men- 
tioned by  me  is  likewise  the  reason  for  the 
failures  of  the  disarmament  negotiations. 
Russia  does  not  want  to  disarm:  indeed  she 
cannot  do  this  because  It  would  entail  the 
risk  of  losing  her  colonial  empire,  maintained 

by   force — as  became  evident  in  Hungary 

and  which  she  intends  to  extend  In  the  same 
way  as  far  as  possible,  even  to  embrace  the 
whole  world. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  opin- 
ion regarding  French  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  and  what  do  you  think  of  the 
French  concept  of  "neutralizing"  southeast 
Asia  and  Southern  Vietnam  in  particular? 
Answer.  The  question  should  rather  be  di- 
rected to  the  French  Government.  I  can 
only  venture  surmises.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Western  policy  in  Asia  has  encountered  so 
many  setbacks  since  the  Korean  war  that 
Prance  has  cofaie  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
fresh   method  should  be  tried  out. 

Question.  Now.  with  regard  to  Cyprus,  Mr. 
President;  can  you  define  the  essential  and 
actual  elements  of  the  Cyprus  issue?  Is  it 
possible  that  Cyprus  may  become  a  European 
Cuba? 

Answer.  The  Cyprus  Issue  is  very  involved. 
I  believe  that  this  latest  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing on  the  Island  primarily  stems  from  the 
sincerely-felt  aspiration  of  the  Greek  Cypri- 
ote for  imion  with  Greece — an  aspiration 
which  Ls  undoubtedly  shared  by  many  circles 
in  Greece.  But  the  method  of  fighting — at- 
tacks on  the  Turkish  minc«^ty — certainly 
evokes  the  impression  that  it  may  be  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  expect  to  profit  by  evok- 
ing disturbances  In  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  these  can  only  be  the  Com- 
munists. 

Unfortunately  the  endeavors  undertaken 
up  till  now  by  the  United  Nations  do  not 
seem  to  be  effective.  True,  the  Security 
Council  has  passed  a  resolution  giving  spe- 
cial powers  to  the  Secretary-General,  but 
we  must  remember  that  some  members  of  the 
Council  have  abstained  from  voting  while 
others  have  made  reservations. 

The  task  of  the  medlat<x'  who  Is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary-General  will  be  very 
difficult.  All  this  can  resxilt  In  a  lengthy 
crisis,  the  end  of  which  is  difficult  to  foresee. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  NATO 
countries  will  find  a  way  of  coordinating 
their  policies  so  as  not  to  allow  the  creation 
of  that  which  you  call  "a  European  Cuba." 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  consider 
the  present  preelectoral  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  offers  Justi- 
fiable hopes  that  the  Issue  of  restoring  real 
freedom.  Independence  and  sovereignty  to 
the  issue  of  restoring  real  freedom,  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  to  Poland  and  the 
other  countries  of  east-central  Europe,  sub- 
jected by  Russia  wUl  be  taken  up  in  earnest? 

Answer.  I  must  admit.  I  have  small  hopes 
that  this  Issue  will  be  raised  as  matters  stand 
at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  climate 
of  elections  Is  hardly  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. After  all.  the  pledges  of  candidates 
during  election  campaljgns  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  taken  literally.  Bismarck  used  to 
say  that  one  should  not  believe  people  in 
three  cases:  when  they  narrate  their  hunt- 
ing exploits,  when  they  strive  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  other  sex,  and  when  they 
stand  for  election.    On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
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sure  the  time  wUI  come  when  this  issue  will 
ultimately  be  raised.  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  In  the 
world  as  long  as  international  relations  are 
based  on  power,  not  on  Justice. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  such  a  far- 
reaching  change  will  come  soon;  but  man- 
kind must  sooner  or  later  choose  one  or  other 
of  the  two  methods  of  settling  International 
matters,  that  at  Justice  or  of  force.  Inas- 
much as  nuclear  weapons  make  war  equiva- 
lent to  the  destruction  of  mankind,  human- 
ity mti0t  acquire  the  conviction  that  rela- 
tions between  nations  must  be  bctsed  on 
Justice.  It  must  be  supposed  thait  this 
change  will  be  a  prolonged  and  gradual  proc- 
ess. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  begin  In 
Europe,  the  continent  which  still  occupies  a 
key  position  In  world  politics  as  the  cradle 
of  modem  civilization. 

Question.  How  do  you  appraise  the  several 
enunciations  of  General  de  Gaulle  on  the 
subject  of  Yalta  and  the  suggestion  he  re- 
centiy  made  In  a  letter  to  Khrushchev — 
namely,  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  for 
the  latter  to  follow  the  example  of  France 
who  has  granted  independence  to  all  her 
former  colonies? 

Answer.  General  de  Gaulle  Is  the  only 
contemporary  statesman  whose  utterances 
are  In  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  Polish 
Nation  and  of  the  other  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  regain  Independence.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  Poles,  except  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Commtinists.  are  sincerely  grateful  to 
him  for  this. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  an  excellent  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Orrick,  Jr..  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  anti- 
trust matters  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  opposition  to  S.  774.  before  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  January  23, 
1964. 

This  excellent  statement  well  points 
out  the  evils  of  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill  and  gives  an  abun- 
dance of  good  reasons  why  that  iniquitous 
measure  should  be  summarily  defeated. 

The  statement  follows : 
BTAToacNT  or  WiujAjt  H  OsaicK,  Jb.,  As- 
sistant Attobnxt  Gcmxkal,  AirrrrBusT  Di- 
vision, DEPAJtTiczMT  or  Jusncx,  on  S.  774, 
BzroRX  THE  Special  Subcommittex,  Sknatx 
Coiciirmcx  on  Coiuuacx,  Januaxt  23, 1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  committee  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Department  of  Ju»> 
tice  ooncwnlng  8.  774,  a  blU  designated  as 
a  "Quality  BtabUlcation  Act."  The  Depart- 
ment ot  Justice  strongly  opposes  thli  legls- 
Utlon.  It  Is  not  in  the  public  Intereat.  It 
Is  Incoiialstent  with  a  free  economy.  It 
means  lilgber  prices  for  consumera. 

The  tiUe  o<  this  legislation  is  groasly  mis- 
leading^   The  bUl  has  nothing  to  do  with 


quality.  It  Is  Instead  designed  to  legalize 
resale  price  fixing  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommlasfoii  Act  to  permit  the  owner  of  a 
brand,  name  or  trade  mark  to  establish  and 
control  resale  prices  on  goods  identified  by 
his  mark.  ITius,  manufacturers  would  be 
permitted  to  dictate  the  prices  at  which  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  must  resell  merchan- 
dise that  they  and  not  the  manufacturer 
own.    This  is  not  the  American  way. 

By  legislative  flat  the  bill  would  utterly 
destroy  Intrabrand  price  competition  among 
distributors  and  retailers  selling  branded 
products.  Tlie  result  of  such  legislation 
would  be  the  charging  of  higher  prices  to 
the  consuming  public.  The  bill  might  more 
aptly  be  named  "The  Consumer  High  Price 
Act."    In  our  vlew.lt  Is  bad  legislation. 

S.    774  IS  inconsistent  WTTH  A  FEEE  ECONOMY 

S  774  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  free  enter- 
prise S3r8tem  by  restricting  freedom  of  con- 
tract, limiting  the  right  to  transfer  private 
property,  restraining  individual  business  In- 
itiative, and  subverting  the  principles  of  free 
competition. 

Free  and  open  competition  Is  basic  to  our 
capitalistic  'system.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  Sherman  Act  In  1890  every  administration 
has  supported  this  principle  which  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  o(f  our 
democracy.  For  example.  President  Hoover 
In  his  memoirs  contrasted  oxir  free  economic 
system  with  the  cartellzed  systems  of 
Europe.  He  said  that  "By  maintaining  com- 
petition, our  industries  were  forced  Into 
channels  of  constantiy  Improving  methods 
and  plants  and  constantiy  lowering  prices 
with  the  Increased  consumption  of  goods, 
whereas  trade  restraints  in  Eiu-ope  tended 
to  stagnate  Improvements  in  favor  of  price 
and   distribution   controls."^ 

President  Kennedy  said : ' 

"The  free  market  Is  a  decentralized  regu- 
lator of  our  economic  system.  Hie  free  mar- 
ket is  not  only  a  more  efllclent  decisionmaker 
than  the  wisest  central  planning  body,  but 
even  more  Important,  the  free  market  keeps 
economic  power  widely  dispersed.  It  thus  Is 
a  vital  xinderplnnlng  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem." 

Only  last  Monday  President  Johnson  In 
his  economic  message  to  the  Congress  reiter- 
ated his  de^  belief  In  the  necessity  for  com- 
petition and  Issued  a  mandate  to  his  admin- 
istration "that  antitnist  poUcy  must  remain 
keenly  alert  to  Illegal  price  fixing  and  other 
practices  that  Impair  competition;  (and]  that 
we  mvist  resist  new  steps  to  legalize. price 
fixing  where  competition  should  prev&U." 

There  Is  no  mistaking  that  S.  774  "would 
legalize  price  fixing  where  competition 
should  prevail"  and  Is  therefore  antithetical 
to  the  economic  program  of  this  administra- 
tion.* Like  all  resale  price  maintenance 
schemes  It  Is  also  antithetical  to  long  estab- 
lished antitrust  principles. 

Put  simply,  S.  774  legalizes  price  fixing 
by  and  for  unregulated  private  interests. 

Fifty-three  years  ago,  in  the  Dr.  Miles 
medical  case*  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed 
resale  price  maintenance.  Relying  on  com- 
mon law  principles  against  restraints  on 
alienation,  the  Court  foimd  that  resale  price 
maintenance  contracts  were  designed  "to 
prevent  competition  among  those  who  trade 
In  [the  contract  commodities],"  and  held 
that  when  a  manufacturer  has  "sold  its 
products  at  prices  satisfactory  to  Itself,  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  whatever  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  competition  in  the  subse- 
quent traffic."  This  doctrine  Is  as  much  In 
the  public  Interest  today  as  It  was  In  1911. 

Not  only  does  S.  774  legalise  vertical  price 
fixing.  It  also  promotes  hwlsontal  price  fix- 
ing at  all  levels  by  drastically  restricting  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  decide  at  what 
prices  articles  sliall  be  sold. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  Department  of 
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Justice  has  prosecuted  case  after  case  where 
State  "fair  trade"  laws  have  been  used  to 
cloak  Illegal  price  fixing.  These  cases  var- 
iously Involved  agreements  among  competing 
manufacturers,*  among  c<Mnpeting  wholesal- 
ers,* among  competing  retailers,''  and  among 
manufacturers  competing  with  others  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  distribution.*  Under  "quality 
stabilization,"  with  its  nationwide  scope, 
such  agreements  would  tend  to  be  even  more 
prevalent  and  detection  even  more  dlfflciilt. 
Beyond  this,  parallel  pricing  by  manufactur- 
ers would  be  facilitated. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  150  or  so 
pending  Government- instituted  antitrust 
cases  directly  Involve  price  fixing.  To  one 
degree  or  aQother  all  of  these  practices  would 
either  be  legalized,  facilitated,  ch-  encoiiraged 
by   the  so-called   quality   stabilization  bill. 

Recent  examples  of  how  legalised  fair 
trade  tends  to  be  \ised  for  illegal  jMlce  fix- 
ing may  be  cited.  Only  last  month  the 
Department  of  Justice  brought  suit  against 
one  of  the  country's  major  cosmetic  manu- 
factures, that  sells  upward  of  $65  million 
annually,  charging  that  It  had  conspired  to 
fix  retail  prices  in  nonfair  trade  States 
thereby  forcing  consumers  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  cosmetics.  The  Government's  suit 
seeks  to  enjoin  the  manufact\irer  frcxn  pres- 
suring retailers  Into  adopting  fair  trade 
prices.* 

A  month  earlier  the  Department  of  Justice 
instituted  two  antitrust  suits  against  a  New 
York  druggists'  organization  which  had  fixed 
prices  on  more  than  $70  million  worth  of 
drugs  a  year  In  a  two-coimty  area,  in  order 
to  keep  prices  at  high  and  noncompetitive 
levels.**  Using  the  State  fair  trade  law  as 
a  basis  for  its  activities,  this  druggists'  asso- 
ciation, the  c<xnplalnt  alleged,  poUced  drug- 
stores to  check  adherence  to  manufacturers' 
fair  trade  prices;  coerced  druggists  to 
maintain  fair  trade  prices  and  Informed 
manufacturers  of  any  deviations;  harassed 
dnxgglsts  who  reduced  prices;  and  engaged 
In  other  concerted  activities  to  Insure  that 
price  reductions  on  fair  trade  items  were 
not  avaUable  to  the  public.  Similar  repre- 
hensible tactics  charged  against  a  druggists' 
association  In  Hawaii  were  Just  recenUy 
halted." 

These  are  not  Isolated  instances.  Similar 
practices  have  long  been  used  by  fair  trade 
backers  to  maintain  high  prices."  S.  774 
would  encourage  the  use  of  such  strong-arm 
behavior  against  any  manufacturer  refusing 
to  quality  stabilize  his  prices  and  any  re- 
taller  daring  to  give  consumers  a  break  by 
selling  below  fixed  fair  trade  or  quaUty 
stabilization  {xlces. 

Were  the  Federal  Government  now  to  seek 
for  Itself  price-fixing  power  of  the  type  au- 
thorized by  this  bill,  all  elements  ot  our 
society  would  be  outraged  by  such  an  en- 
croachment upon  economic  freedom.  But  is 
it  not  even  less  in  the  public  Interest  for 
private  business  concerns  lacking  public  ac- 
countability to  have  this  power  over  the 
prices  and  Incomes  of  others? 

S.  774  MEANS  HIGHXK  PSICES 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  bill  as- 
sxu-lng  that  consumers  will  receive  better 
quality,  larger  quantities,  or  Improved  ^rv- 
Ices  from  either  manufacturers  or  retailers 
In  return  for  the  higher  prices  they  will  have 
to  pay.  On  the  contrary  under  this  legisla- 
tion it  is  inevitable  that  consumers  would  be 
denied  access  to  products  at  prices  refiecting 
competition  at  all  levels  of  distribution.  As 
the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  commis- 
sioned by  President  Kennedy  to  protect  con- 
simier  Interests,  concluded  after  its  study  of 
S.  774: 

"So-called  'quality  stabUlzation'  (fair 
trade)  bills  are  inimical  to  the  Interests 
of  consumers.  They  violate  the  third  right 
of  the  consumer  as  stated  In  the  President's 
consumer  message,  the  'right  to  choose — to 
be    assured,    wherever    possible,    access    to 
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clearly  evidenced  by  manu- 
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In  thousands  of  cases, 

actions  have  stemmed  from 

below  "fair  trade"  prices.     In 

retailers  were  willing,  even  de- 
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of  nationwide  resale  price 
What  is  the  assessment  there 
Edward  Heath.  Minister  for 
of  the  British  Govern- 
Just  the  other  day  that  his 
seek  abolition  ot  resale  price 
England.     Pointing  to  the 
InflatlcMi  from  marring  the 
's    Industrial    growth,    Mr. 
that  resale  price  malnte- 
wlth  the  objective 
costs  and  prices."  ^ 
ifiuAj  in  the  United  States  of 
maintenance  further  emphasizes 
effects.    The  Moreland  C!om- 
by  the  New  York  Leglsla- 
the   operation  of  New 
liquor  resale  price  mainte- 
reported  only  2  days  ago  that 
_  law  "injures  the  New  York 
last  three  important  ways: 
New  Yorkers  to  pay  about  $1 
liquor  than  consumers  in 
country   which    do   not   have 

price  maintenance. 
,tes  competition  and  deprives 
consumer  of  the  benefits  of 
efllciency. 

price-fixing  power  In  the  ex- 
of  the  distillers,  the  group 
self-interest  to  serve,  an 
]  ower  which  the  State  should 
grant  any  private  group,  even 
ane."  '• 
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Inveslgate 

X  3ry '. 

prtdag 
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largest 


to 


Itrm 

en  'orcement 
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Ion  recommended   repeal  of 
York  law  "which  provide 
of  minimum  con- 
fixed by  distillers."  " 
retitively  few  branded  products 
not    be    subject    to    private 
8.  774.     The  bill  would 
goods  "Identified  by  a  dls- 
name,    or    trademark, 
abel,  container,  or  dispenser 
of  what  the  consumer  pur- 
fall  within  this  category  .x 
as  canned  goods,  clothing, 
I.  automobiles,  books,  fur- 
eduipment,  hardware,  or  biilld- 


Ing  materials,  even  meat  and  potatoes,  could 
arguably  be  price  fixed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  brand  owner,  merely  by  imparting 
knowledge  o<  the  owner's  currently  estab- 
lished prices  to  his  customers — the  retailers. 
We  estimate  that  sales  In  excess  of  9300  bil- 
lion annually  are  susceptible  to  the  cover- 
age of  8.  774.  Beyond  this,  not  only  retail 
trade  sales  would  be  covered  by  8.  774,  but 
also  products  which  may  be  used  In  further 
production  ar  as  parts  of  other  products. 
Consumer  services  which  Include  the  furn- 
ishing of  a  product  (for  example,  plumbing, 
automotive,  and  farm  machinery  repairs) 
would  be  similarly  affected.  In  sum,  prices 
on  tens  of  thousands  of  items  could  be 
artificially  fixed  with  a  cumulative  Impact 
through  each  level  of  distribution. 

IS     S.     774     BXALLY     OF     BENEFIT     TO     SMALL 
BUSINESS? 

It  U  alleged  that  this  legislation  Is  needed 
to  protect  small  businesses  against  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  enjoyed  by  big  businesses. 
But  such  benefits  as  retailers  may  derive 
from  the  bill  will  be  conferred  principally 
upon  large  retailers — the  department  stores, 
chain  stores  and  mail-order  houses.  They 
have  sufficient  volume  to  sell  private  brands 
at  low  prices  while  their  smaller  competi- 
tors would  be  forced  to  sell  comparable  but 
"Quality  stabilized"  products  at  higher 
prices. 

It  must  be  noted  that  S.  774  provides  no 
right  which  a  small  business  man  can  in- 
voke. On  the  contrary,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  created  by  this  bill  are  granted 
exclusively  to  brand  owners — generally  the 
largest  national  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors. It  Is  they  who  would  dictate  re- 
sellers' profit  margins.  It  is  they  who  would 
have  the  option  of  restraining  or  ending  price 
competition  at  distributive  levels.  More- 
over, since  the  cost  of  promoting  brand 
names  and  of  enforcing  "fair  trade"  has 
been  shown  to  be  substantial,"  it  follows 
that  only  large  manufacturers  or  distributors 
ordinarily  have  the  resources  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  "fair  trade."  Their  sizable 
costs  In  administering  "fair  trade"  programs 
would  either  be  passed  on  to  constmiers  In 
the  form  of  higher  prices  or  to  small  re- 
tailers In  the  form  of  lower  profit  margins. 

Additional  special  benefits  would  be  given 
the  large  manufacturer  engaged  In  dual  dis- 
tribution. 8.  774  would  overtiu-n  the  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robblns  decision  '•  and  permit  a 
manufacturer  to  fix  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  resale  prices  of  those  to  whom  he  sup- 
plies goods,  while  the  manufactiu-er  could 
sell  In  direct  competition  with  such  dis- 
tributors." 

A  particularly  vicious  effect  of  8.  774  Is 
that  It  would  virtually  exclude  the  emer- 
gence of  new  small  businesses.  These  new 
entrants  frequently  break  Into  a  market  by 
offering  substantial  price  concessions. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  In  the 
last  decade's  retail  revolution.  Many  firms 
now  established  as  suburban  department 
stores  trjuie  their  origin  to  low  overhead  vol- 
ume merchandising  operations  established 
after  World  War  n.  "Quality  stabilization" 
would  have  blocked  these  newer  distribution 
ventures  by  barring  their  right  to  sell  at 
reduced  or  discount  prices." 

By  holding  up  the  mirage  of  a  rlskless 
economy  replete  with  high  profits  "quality 
stabilization"  does  a  disservice  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  public.  The  cessation  of  Amer- 
ican production  of  Studebaker  automobiles 
has  been  attributed  by  a  leading  business 
publication  to  the  fact  ttuit  Studebaker  deal- 
ers "were  content  to  sell  a  couple  of  dozen 
cars  a  year.  They  had  a  reputation  for  re- 
fusing to  'deal,'  for  holding  out  for  the  full 
list  price  so  they  could  ring  up  a  profit  of 
•500  or  more  per  car.  In  contrast  an  ag- 
gressive Ford  or  Chevrolet  dealer  often  is 
satisfied  with  $75  to  $125  profit  per  car  ex- 
pecting to  boost  his  overall  earnings  throtigh 
increased  volume."  ■ 


OONCLtTsioN 

In  closing.  1  should  point  out  that  8. 
774  raises  substanUal  oonsUtutlonal  prob- 
lems as  Is  shown  both  by  the  multitude  of 
State  supreme  court  decisions  which  have 
struck  down  similar  State  Uwa  ••  an  uncon- 
situtlonal  delegation  of  legislative  power » 
and  also  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court's  action 
on  December.  9,  IWJS,  in  noting  probable  Ju- 
risdiction in  Hudson  Distributora.  Inc  v 
The  Upjohn  Co.  (No.  480,  IMS  term)  and 
Hudson  Distributors,  Inc.  v.  Eli  LUly  A  Co. 
(No.  490,  1963  term),  cases  in  which  Federal 
constitutional  due  process  questions  are 
raised.^ 

The  essence  of  "quality  sUblUzatlon"  Is  to 
substitute  a  system  of  high  profits  and  re- 
stricted output  for  the  proven  American  way 
of  low  cost,  mass-produced  goods  for  all 
Since  S.  774  would  do  violence  to  time-tested 
legal,  economic,  and  social  policies.  It  follows 
that  its  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  devital- 
ize our  free  enterprise  system  and  democratic 
society.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of 
Justice  respectfully  urges  rejection  of  S   774 


■  The  Memoirs  of  Herbert  Hoover,  vol  3 
1952.  p.  430. 

-  Address.  White  House  Conference  of  Busi- 
ness Editors  and  Publishers,  Sept.  26,  1962. 
quoted  In  9  N.Y.  Law  Forum  1-2. 

'  'ITIhe  administration  •  •  •  will  resist 
proposals — such  as  the  revival  of  resale  price 
maintenance  now  before  Congress  In  the  so- 
called  quality  stabilization  bill— that  would 
inhibit  price  competition  and  reduce  the 
competitive  vitality  of  our  marketing  sys- 
tem." Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
with  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
1964,  pp.  117-118. 

'  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D.  Park  & 
Sons  Co..  220  U.S.  873    (1911). 

'  E.g.,  United  States  v.  Maryland  State  Li- 
censed Beverage  Assn.  Inc..  et  al.  (Cr.  23212 
1955;  Civ.  9122,  1956;  D.  Md.) 

•E.g..  United  States  v.  National  Wholesale 
Druggists    Assn.    (Cr.    618-C,    D.    N.J.    1942) 
'  E.g..   United  States  v.   Utah  Pharmaceu- 
tical Assn.     (Civ.  C.  30-61,  D.  Utoh  1961). 

'  E.g.,  United  States  v.  McKesson  A  Rob- 
bins.  Inc.  (Civ.  76-50.  S.D.  N.Y.  1952). 

»  United  States  v.  Jlfox  Factor  A  Co.  (Civil 
No.    14757-1,  WU.   Mo.). 

'"  United  States  v.  Nassau-Suffolk  Pharm- 
aceutical Society.  Inc.  (Civ.  63-C  1207,  E.D. 
NY.) .  and  (Civ.  63-C,  1206,  EJ>.  N.Y.) . 

"  United  States  v.  HauMii  Retail  Druggists 
Assn.  (Civ.  2064.  D.  Hawaii,  1962).  Fi- 
nal Judgment,  Nov.  19, 1963. 

"  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  Resale  Price  Maintenance  (1945) .  pp.  166- 
250. 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1964. 
p.  4.  This  Judgment  comports  with  the  simi- 
lar conclusion  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  that: 

The  rate  of  progress  of  productivity  is 
generally  retarded  and  in  some  respects  may- 
be totally  arrested  by  resale  price  mainte- 
nance. Oammelgaard,  Resale  Price  Mainte- 
nance, OEBC,  1968,  p.  113. 

"  Report  and  Recommendations  No.  3.  Jan 
21.  1964,  p.  30.  On  the  basis  of  studies 
made  for  the  Commission  by  economic  ex- 
perts it  was  concluded  that  mandatory  resale 
price  maintenance  is  costing  New  Yorkers 
1150  million  per  year.  Id.  at  8. 
» Ibid. 

•*  Large  producers  of  bulk  commodities  are 
striving  to  liave  8.  774  made  applicable  to 
their  products.  Large  oil  compcmles  have 
already  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
urging  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  permit 
their  products,  which  include  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil,  to  cocne  within  Its  coverage. 

"  The  General  Electric  Co.  in  enforcing  its 
"fair  trade"  program  spent  "•  •  •  many 
millions  of  dcdlars  in  administrative,  legal 
and  other  costs."  XJB.  Senate  hearings  be- 
fore the  OoBunittM  on  Interstate  and  For- 


1964 


elgn   Commerce  on  S.  3850.  85th  Cong     2d 
sees.,  p.  99. 

"351  Uj8.  305  (1956). 

'•  Such  a  situation  is  found  In  a  wide  num- 
ber of  diverse  hidustrles:  Flat  glass— Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.;  gasoline-Humble  OU 
&  Refining  Co.,  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; clothing— Botany  Industries;  shoes- 
^'"°''^,?il?®  ^°"  paints— Sherwln-WlUlams 
St^vJ^iti!,''.^^  ■***^  products-United 
.^.  ^^^^  °°^-  ''**«  among  examples 
cited  In  recent  hearings  on  dual  distribu- 
tion held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"  Blocking  the  entrance  or  growth  of  new 
or  smaller  enterprises  Is  an  acknowledged 
objective  of  some  "quality  stabilization"  sup- 
porters. An  official  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  recenuy  told  a  petroleum  trade  associa- 
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tlon  meeting  that  "quality  stabilization"  is 
the     route  to  price  sUblllty."     Citing  fre- 
quent gasoline  price  fiuctuatlons.  the  official 
remarked,  "EssentlaUy  they  add  up  to  brand- 
ed or  unbranded  marketers  attempting  to 
achieve  a  bigger  share  of  the  market  thr^h 
1*^21  ?9^63^.T"    -^^  ^^  I^ly.^Sfy. 
"Business    Week.    Dec.    14,    1963.    p.    28 
For  comments  on  the  overall  consequences 
on  aie  Nation's  economy  of  "quality  stabi- 
lization     see    "Summary    Analysis    of    the 
Probable    Effects    of    the    Proposed    Quality 
Stabilization    Act   on   Prices,   Incomes    Em- 
ployment and  Production"  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  at  the  request 
of   the   Joint   Economic    Committee    of    the 
Congress,  Joint  Committee  Print,  88th  ConE 
1st  sess.,  1963.  ' 


A1805 

-See  cases  collected  at  2  CCH  Trade  Reg 
R«P.  par.  6021.  See  also  A.L.A  ^echtfr 
fSs?  ''°^-  '•  ''"""^  States,  295  V  8    Itl 

tHf^^Fi^Tn^^  therefore.  Old  Dearborn  Dis- 
tributing    Co.    v.    Seagram    Distillers    Corrt 
299  XJB.  183  (1936).  did  not  lay  to  rest  Si 
f°r"T°r    '*"•'    P'-«=«»    obj^tlo^    to 

r.?8%sr  °"  ^-  ^°-^-<--  ^c^: 

"The  very  Idea  that  a  commercial  entity 
may  hold  In  one  fettering  prioe-fixlng  grasp 
al  businessmen  engaged  In  vending  a  cer- 
tain product.  Just  as  a  herdsman  holds  las- 
soed cattle  on  the  plains,  offends  against  the 
most  elementary  concept  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent society." 


1AB,.E  I.~Price  comparisons  in  acHons  brought  under  "/air  trade-  law.  to  ra,uin   U.hrr  rctaU   .,Uinn        ■ 
regulation  reporter  service.^  lu.^  throu\,h  h'nj'lnduZ'  ^  ^''"'  °'  ''"'"''"^  '"  ^'^'^^  ''«''« 


Case 


"°d^r^%^^."^-  '•  **«'"'""»'"•  ^os.  Oiaru  Super 


cases,"  par.  6777B). 


markelt  (    Ix)ui^illIla  1964  Trade 


""cZlr'p^*  Vlm)"'^  ^^-  ^-  »'*"*  ^'^^  DutriMon,  Inc.  (".Uk.u^sas  1955  Trade 
S^m  DUtaUr,  Corp.  v.  Nac  Cvi  Bat.  Lig^»,  inc.  rminois  1955  Trade  Ca^  "  par 

Sun'jeam  Corp.  v.  Roienblum  ("New  York  1956  Trade  Cases,- 


(mr.  6843fii. 


J'roduct  and  identification 


Oimu-isin  tablets,  O.F,  gm.  (lOO's) 
ifjf™  Pp^^^^f.  -"i  percent  (m  oiin"^')" 
^sterol  Ointment,  5  percent  (i  ounS)  " 
Sedulon  syrup  (4  ounces)            """'''-■ 
Prestone  antifreeze  (i  gallon  can) ' 


AOanltc  RefirMr^  Co.  v.  SoftodwW  ("Pennsylvania  1956  Trade  Cases."  par.  68683) 
*^"S6^"^  Corp.  V.  MUU  Cut  Kate  Luju^  Mart.  /«c.  ("Maryland  1967  Trade  Cas^"-''' 


Seagrams  VO(^i) 

Seagram  7  Crown  (H) 

Bulova  commuter  watch 

Sunbeam  AP-lO  percolator'"" 

Sunbeam  coffemaster  ' 

Simbeam  T-20  toaster. ' 

Sunbeam  shaver .'."" 

Stmbeam  handmiierr       — 

Sunbeam  fry  pan 

Sunbeam  Cofleeniaster 

Sunbeam  handmlier    

Casoo  steam  iron 

Alka-SeltEer  tablets  ("sis's)" 

os^CcK)"^!^!^.'*."^*!';:^^^^^^^ 

Seagrams  Ancient  Bo"t"t"le"gin'("5"t"h")'""r";; 


"Pair 
trade- 
price 


"^y^^)  '•  "''"'"'"'  "/*/"  ^'""^  ^^  «,.  ("Pemisylvanla  1W8  Trade 
'^cJS:f'^f^.*"^  ^*'-  '■  ^'~'*-«»n  PKarma.,,  Inc.  ("New  York  1958  Trade 
OulfOd  Corp.  V.  Mavi  ("Pennsylvania  1969  Trade  Cases,"  par.  69495) 


Series  600'magnetic  tope  recorder 

Casco  steam  iron  

Parker  61  pen 

Prestone  antlfrecie  ("I'^iiion'can") 

Zerex  (1  galKm can) .," 


Upjohn  Co.  V.  Satc-Mor  Drug,,  Beihetda.  Inc.  ("Maryland  1960  Trad 


eCajH's"  par.  69827). 


American  OU  Co.  v.  Stanley  Stroh  ("Pennsylvania  1960  Trade  Cases"  par.  69838) 

Standard  Drug  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Oeneral Electric  Co.  ("Virginia  1960Trade  Cases"  par  69868) 

^^'A"^''-  "^-  '•  """^  ^"**^  *  ^^^o-  ^t>-  ("Montana  1961  Trade  Cas^s-^ 
Jokn^^  «*  •'''*'»««  '•  LiruUmanr^  PKarmac,,  inc.  ("New  York  1961  Trade  Cases"  par 
Par*.,  Dan,  A  Co  v.  Orecn  WiOo^,  Inc.  ("New  York  1962  Trade  Cases,"  par.  70234) 
''c^s^sr^lr^A'-  ^'^<""<^<'  ""^  *  Druo  Plan,  Inc.  ("New  York  1962  Trade 
Parke,  Dari»  A  Co.  v.  Jarr,,  Dru,  Co..  Inc.  ("New  York  1962  Trade  Ca*s. "  par.  70318) 
B«to«,  Hate*  V.  Famtty  Fair  ("Connecticut  1962  Trade  Cases"  par.  70344) 


S?rj.^iJ-^JS?iSS?7p's'J,VSM?ffi"<c.!?S'-^, 


QE  iron.  F-eo 

OE  iron.  F-43.. I. .'".!""" " 

Squibb  product «      

— .do» •" - 

Good  Gulf  (gallMi)    

Gulf  Super  No-Noi  (iaiion") " 

Gulf  Crest  (gallon)  

M^^Sf*t>''**»'*'*'«°ilUip'ams"("3»'s) 

Neo-Delta-Cortef  ointment  0.6  percent  "(6"^fiii 

do - 

PH-«  flashbulbs"  (each)" 

PH-6  flashbulbs  (12's)  ' " 

Prestone  antifreeie  (l-galioncanV.'I'ri""; 

J.  &  J.  baby  powder  (economy  size) 

M^J*^/"*",  '^'^P*  (**  ''"blc  centimeters) 

Myadec  vitamin  caps  (lOOs)  ' 

M^ec  vitomin  caps  (100s)      

Vf^J'*t.™'°,^P'  (50  cubic  cent"i"me"t;re) 

Myadec  vitamin  caps  (lOO's)  ^ 

A^f^  ^IJamln  drops  (60  cubte  oentiiire'tii^)' 

ffi?aw'^teh°.^?'A!'°.':"^'?.**°''°''''*"^- 

Unicap"caps'(l66'V)  ". 

Poly^'^-Soi  **"'*  (30  cubic  oentimetWB)" 
n  ."'11^*  drops  (30  cubic  centimeters) 
Poly-vl-8ol  Chewablee  tablets  (lOO^ 


prlJi's'yvtn^  """"^  .n  cases  sported  in  whlcb  the  "1^  tnme"  «.d  «.tual  seUta.         .  Itam  not  further  identifled 

'  PronttAH  nn  Kaclo  «/  .»>..-! 


HOO 
1.3A 
1.20 
1.00 
3.7« 

6.S6 
4.30 
71.60 
30.06 
37.60 
27.60 
29.60 
21.06 
23.00 
37.60 
21.06 
16.06 
.54 

Loe 

.270 

aoe 

4.03 

516.00 

16.06 

16.60 

2.06 

3.36 

16.06 
12  06 
1.00 
.60 
.270 
.300 
.330 
8.48 
1.47 

•3.10 

.270 

.320 

.14 

1.60 

3.26 

.73 

3.51 

9.67 

9.67 

3.51 

9.67 

3.61 

3.61 
SO.  76 
50.60 

3.11 

2.90 

3.33 

i.S6 
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Selling 
price 


S3.  68 

1.05 

1. 04 

.04 

2.97 

4.89 
3.49 
66.00 
2100 
30.00 
20.00 
19.06 
16.60 
16.06 
26.06 
17.00 

laoo 

.37 
1.30 
.260 
.200 
3.77 

381,50 

10.30 

0.00 

2.40 

2.26 

12.76 
10.26 
.80 
.60 
.280 
.200 
.320 
7.96 
1.40 

206 
.260 
.300 


.12 
1.30 

2  49 

.50 

2.91 

5.75 

6.76 

2.66 

6.00 

2.80 

2  91 

27.87 

39.97 

2.83 

2.23 

2.1I 

4.19 

4.09 

Prorated  on  basis  of  actual'number  of  tablets  Involved  In  sale. 


Percent 

saving 

over 

"fair 

trade" 

price 


10.5 
22.2 
13.3 
6.0 
20.8 

18.2 
18.8 
23.1 
19.9 
20.0 
27.3 
35.4 
24.8 
26.3 
28  1 
22.6 
37.3 
31  5 
29.1 
6.8 

ai 

6.6 

30.0 
35.4 
40.0 
15  6 
30.8 

20.1 
20.8 
11.0 
14.6 
3.6 
3  2 
3.0 
6.2 
4.8 

7.5 

3.6 

6  1 
14.3 
12.6 
23.4 

19.2 

17.1 

40  .^ 

40  .5 

24  5 

38.0 

17.7 

17.1 

29.9 

32  8 

15.4 

6.7 

3.1 

7.9 

10.1 
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Tablx  II.— flfctofl 


I  rand 


; 


Beagnm's  7  Crows . 
Seacrmm'a  V.O... 
CanMUanCIab.. 

Old  Crow 

ImiMrtftl 

Jim  BMun 

Calrert  Reserve.. 
Scfaenley  RcMTve 

Karly'nines 

Andent  Afe 


'Calvart  Kxtn. 

*R«Tted. 

>  Not  nurketed. 

•  BaMd  on  Uw  hi  her  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  prices. 

Not*.— New  Yo^k  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  similar  excise  taies 
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KqLES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
RECORD 


CON  QRES8IONAL 


Lavs  or  thz  Umitxd  Staiks 


TRUE  44, 
Bkx>ii>: 


Ebction 


Printing  BbiL  I 
nuigsment 
■Km  Ai.  Raoosl) 
It  atutll  be 
pott  of. 
action  for  tb ! 
bulk,  and 
tlon  of  an 
RaooBo 
ot  CongKM 
(Jan.  13,  iae< 
Trru  44, 

TBATIONS.  ICAP^ 

snuna,  or 
the  RacoBD 
Joint 

183«,  c.  830.  i 
Purmant  to 
order  to  proTld« 
and  delivery  ol 
tbe  Joint 
tbe  following 
Senators, 
respeetfullj 

I.  Amngemei^t 
Public  Printer 
tbe  dally  Bbcobi 
ceedlngs  shall 
ceedlngs  In 
tlTe  Issues 
feasible,  and 
shall  follow: 
the  Rbcobo  shal 
alternation 
deems  it 
tlon  and 

3.  Type  and 
print  tbe  report 
bates  of  the  Sena  _ 
tlyes,  as  f  timishe  1 

tbe  CONGKXSSIOMi  iL 

and  aU  matter 
speeches  of 
their  own  words 
and  other 
in  tbe  RxcoKo 
type;   and  all 
6-polnt  type, 
words  In  capital 
used  for  emphai 
unusual  Indentlc 
strlctlons  do  not 
quotations  from 
docmnents  or 
ductlon  Is 


necessary 
deliver  j 


stile 


Mem  >ers 


matter 


pajers 
necesiary. 


3.  Return   of 
•cript  Is  submitted 
should  be  returned 
Ing  Office  not 
order  to  Insure 
sued  <m  the 
■aid  manuscript 
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priest  in  "fair  trade"  New  York  State  and  free  tra^  DiUHct  of  Columbia  f  err  the  Nation',  leading  20  brand*  of  distilled 

tjnrUs,  Auffutt  and  September  196S  "'  """"'** 


BeUfl  prloea  per  Kb 


Waabingtcn, 


$3.49 
4.W 
4.  BO 

3. 3D 
3.18 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.79 
3.59 


New  York 
Btste 


34.84 

0.40 
2.30 
4.35 

4.98 
>4.84 
4.84 
8.30 
6.80 


Peroeot 

Mvlngby 

Washington, 

D.C 

purchasers 

n.9 

23.2 

22.0 

36.0 

26.9 

29. 

27.9 

27.9 

28.5 

38.1 

Brand 


Corby's  Reserve 

Flelschmann's  Preferred 

Ten  High 

Old  Taylor 

Cutty  Sark 

Four  Roses 

Kessler 

J  &  B 

Old  Simnybrook.. 

Kentucky  Gentleman... 


BetaU  prices  per  Stb 


Washington, 


«3 


32.99 
3.18 

>3.18 
4.29 

3.39 
3.S9 

C) 
8.90 
3.29 

19-3.39 


New  York 
BtsU 


(») 
(»). 


S4.34 

4.40 
>4.3S 

8.80 
3.98 
8.04 


8.94 


4.04 


Percent 

■STingby 

Washington, 

D.O.. 
purchasers 


31.1 

27.7 
26.9 
26.0 
19.7 
26.8 


14.3 
26.9 


11.50  per  wine  Rallon;  New  York  State,  however,  imposed  an  additional  10  1^  ner  Mh 
use  fee  in  l%3,  which  is  not  included  in  the  New  York^te  prlas 

T  a^"^- R.,^r7wi°' l.^'.'^'f  ^to'-cland  Commission  on  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
iwa.'p  ^  Maintenance  in  the  Liquor  Industry,"  study  paper  No  5,  Oct.  28, 


181.    CONGRZSSIONAI, 
.   STTLS,    CONTEHTS, 

■The  Joint  C<wunlttee  on 
have  control  of  the  ar- 
style   of  the  Concazs- 
and  while  providing  that 
si|bstantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
shall  take  all  needed 
reduction  of  unnecessary 
inoTlde  for  the  publlca- 

Of   the    COKCKXSSIONAL 

during  tbe  sessions 
tnd  at  tbe   close   thereof. 
_,   c.  38,  I  13.  38  Stat.  603.) 
EfEcnoir  182b.  Saicx;  nxus- 
i,  DXAOUMS. — No  maps,  dis- 
may be  Inserted  In 
tbe  approval  of  the 
on  Printing.    (June  30, 
3,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
1  he  foregoing  statute  and  In 
for  tbe  prompt  publication 

tbe    COMGSXSSIONAL    RSCOED 

on  Printing  has  adopted 

to  which  the  attention  of 

and  Delegates  Is 


ASSA  IfGXlCXNT, 


aid 


proceedings 
"   •  tb  M 
sbtU 
Izdex 
■emln  onthly 


lllui  tratloos  i 
w  thout 
Cknunltbee 


Committee 

:ru  es, 
Bepre  lentatlves. 


Ihvlted: 

of  the  daily  Record. — The 

sliall  arrange  the  contents  of 

as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 

a^mate  with  the  House  pro- 

"■      of  plaoemi»nt  In  consecu- 

as  such  an  arrangement  Is 

Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 

1,  That  the  makeup  of 

proceed  without  regard  to 

the    Public    Printer 

In  order  to  meet  produc- 

scbedules. 


ord<r 
Insofir 
thi 
Pnipided. 


wb4  never 


—The  PubUc  Printer  shaU 
of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
"t  and  House  of  Representa- 
by  the  Official  Repeaters  of 
Record,  In  7^4 -point  type; 
ncluded  In  the  remarks  oi 
of  Congress,  other  than 
and  all  reports,  documents, 
authorized  to  be  Inserted 
be  printed  In  6^ -point 
lis  shall   be  printed   in 
Italic  or  black  type  nor 
or  smaU  capitals  shaU  be 
I  or  prominence;   nor  will 
«  be  permitted.    These  re- 
apply to  the  printing  of  or 
historical,  official,  or  legal 
of  which  a  literal  repro- 


slall 

rtllcalls 

«o 


■nanuecript. — When   manu- 

to  Members  for  revision  it 

to  the  Government  Prlnt- 

than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 

pi  iblicatlon  In  tbe  Rxcoao  is- 

f  oUo^rlng  morning;  and  If  all  of 

not  furnished  at  the  t»"if» 


la  «r 


specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Rkcoro  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
fiimlshed  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished— ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  80  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— U  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  lieen  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  tbe  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
tbe  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Lb 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
tbe  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  iJecord— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks;  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech. 


or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjoiurunent  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hoiise, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  Tbe  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  follow  as  closely  as  possible  tbe  order  ot 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  bo  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  voliune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Ofllcial  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  imless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  PubUc  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annoimced  by  the  Member   when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters,    tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented   in  coimectlon 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  tbe  House  ot  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
Record   which    is  in   contravention   of   this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


CtU  Riflits — Fed  iral  RegiaiMitation  of 
Fa  rmers 


EXTENSION 


HON.  ALLEI 


OF 


IN  THB  SENATE  Ol 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

J.  ELLENDER 

L,4>T7ISIANA 

THB  TTNiTJSU  STATES 


Saturday, 


April  11. 1964 


o  :caslon 


Sail  erfield 


Americm 


Mr.  ELLENDER 
days  ago,  I  had 
oppoeitlon  to  the 
Hon.  John  C. 
dent  of  the 
to   Its   effect   on 
ervaaiaations. 

I  uA  unanimous 
I  have  Tooelved  frim 
this  subject. 
printed  in  the  Appendix 

TlMro  being  no 
OPdared  to  be  prin|;ed 
follows: 


consent  that  a  letter 

Mr.  Satterfield  on 

April   9,    1964,   be 

of  the  Record. 

o|>Jection,  the  letter  was 

In  the  Record,  as 


Satteutslb,    Shell,    Whxiams    & 
BvFOKo,  Aitor:  ttts  at  Law, 

Jack^m,  Miss.,  April  9,  1964. 


H«n.  Aixkn  J 
Chairmmn,  Mmate 
anA    F0restry, 
WuahiTifton,  D 

DlAB  Sknatoi 
hav*  examined  the 
iptirpoa*  9t  determl 
era  and  farm 

I  will,  first, 
then  state  the  reasonli 

In  my  opinion.  If 
will  haye  the  f oUowliig 


.  organia  tlons 


present 


Fsderal 


"dlscrim  nation 


Novel  nber 


agency 


Section  601  amen<jB 
appropriating   fundi 
activity  receiving 
ance."  and  subjects 
relation  to 
of  "race,  color,  or 
son  who  i>artlclpates 
fits  thereof.    In 
amended. 

Section  602  says, 
department  or  agenc|r 
to  effectuate  the 

Consequently,    if 
following   the 
expect  regulations 
department    or 
farmers  and  farm 
elude  banb  for 
bcmJcs,    Federal 
tlons.  the  Agrlcultu|ral 
Corporation,     the 
Service,  the  Farmen 
and  the  Soil 
agencies. 

These  regulations 
crimination"  in  the 
applicable  program 
my  opinion  they 
of    cancellation, 
blacklisting,   and 
the  "participating" 
celvlng  "the  benefits' 

Specific  agricultural 
be  affected  Include: 
employees  who 


Conserv  atlon 


will 


buld 


A1808 


Mr.  President,  a  few 

to  discuss  my 

civil  rights  bill  with 

former  presi- 

Bar  Association,  as 

anners   and   fanner 


C<  mmittee  on  Agriculture 
i  enate    Office    Building, 

&JENDEX:    As  requested.  I 

:lvU  rlghU  bill  for  the 

ni  Qg  its  effect  upon  farm- 


my  conclusions  and 
for  them. 

this  bill  is  enacted,  It 
effect: 


1 .  FKD^UI.  aZGIlCl  NTATION  OF  FARMEBS 


every  act  creating  or 
for    "any   program   or 
financial   assist- 
to  Federal  control  in 
on  the  ground 
national  origin,"  every  per- 
In  or  receives  the  bene- 
exctss  of  100  programs  are 

In  part:    "Each  Federal 
•  •  •  shall  take  action 
provisions  of  section  601." 
Ithls   bill   becomes    law, 
election,   we    may 
l^ued  by  "each  Federal 
which    deals   with 
organizations.     These  in- 
Federal  land 
credit    assocla- 
StabUlzatlon   Credit 
.  Lgrlcultural     llarketing 
Hcxne  Administration, 
Service,  and  other 


co(  peratives, 
pro  luctlon 


Pill  seek  to  inhibit  "dis- 

adminlstratlon  of  each 

But  that  is  not  all.    In 

also   (under  penalty 

termination,     foreclosure, 

wthholding).   dictate   to 

i  armer  or  to  farmers  re- 

of  applicable  programs. 

pursuits  which  will 

The  contractor  and  his 

the   farmer's  home, 
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dust  his  cotton,  dig  his  ditches,  or  clear  his 
land.  They  will  Include  the  "use,"  "occu- 
pancy." or  "sale  or  other  disposition"  of  the 
farm.  They  will  Include  the  tenants  upon 
the  farm,  i.e.,  the  "rental"  or  "leasing" 
thereof.  They  will  Include  the  "employ- 
ment, upgrading,  demotion,  or  transfer;  re- 
cruitment or  recruitment  advertising:  lay- 
off or  termination;  rates  of  pay  or  otlier 
forms  of  compensation  and  selection  for 
training"  of  all  of  his  farm  employees. 

This  control  will  be  exercised  as  to  "dis- 
crimination" on  the  ground  of  "race,  color, 
or  national  origin,"  all  of  which  terms,  not 
being  defined  by  the  law,  will  be  defined  by 
the  agency  or  department  exerting  control. 

This  control  will  include  action  of  two 
sorts:  (1)  Action  upon  complaints  brought 
by  individuals,  and  (2)  action  brought  with- 
out individual  complaints  but  after  vlslUs 
by  Federal  inspectors. 

The  penalties  and  sanctions  will  include: 
Cancellation  of  contracts,  forecloe\u-e  of 
loans,  withdrawal  of  supports,  blacklisting 
from  participation  in  Federal  programs,  and 
"any  other  means  authorized  by  law." 

The  above  opinion  is  based  upon  the  f.ic- 
tors  hereinafter  set  forth. 

».  METHOD  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Under  section  60^all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  "by  way  of 
grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  contract 
of  insurance  or  guaranty,"  are  required  to 
(1)  make  rules  and  regulations  which  will 
define  "discrimination"  and  such  terms  as 
"race,  color,  or  national  origin,"  (2)  fix  the 
procedures  and  penalties  which  may  Include 
"termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to 
continue  assistance  \inder  such  program  or 
activity  to  any  recipient,"  and  (3)  "other 
means  authorized  by  law." 

Under  section  601,  Executive  orders  will  be 
issued  governing  all  other  "programs  or  ac- 
tivities receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." (Senators  Keating  and  Case  made 
this  clear  on  March  14  on  pages  5074  and 
5075  of  the  CoNGRKssiONAL  Record  )  The 
regulations  or  orders  will  require  nondis- 
crimination clauses  In  contracts  and  penal- 
ties Including  cancellation  of  contracts,  with- 
drawal of  supports,  foreclosure  of  loans. 
blacklisting,  and  similar  sanctions. 

3 .  extent  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Title  VI  requires  nondiscrimination  on  the 
groimds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
The  important  question  is  whether  the  au- 
thority of  enforcing  this  title  will  extend  to 
the  departments  and  agencies  only  when  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  distribution  and 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  or  if  the  au- 
thority it  grants  will  be  utilized  to  control 
the  subsequent  actions  of  the  "persons  '  who 
are  the  actual  recipients  of  the  funds. 

The  answer,  it  appears,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  precedent  set  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11063.  This  order  demonstrates  the  kind  of 
controls  which  may  be  expected,  if  title  VI 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  becomes  law. 

Executive  Order  No.  11063  was  issued  to 
prevent  discrimination  because  of  "race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin"  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  involving  housing 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  provided  by  loans  made  or  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  was  Its 
ostensible  purxx>se. 

But  it  did  not  stop  there. 

It  was  drafted  so  as  to  extend  Federal  con- 
trol  to  homeowners,  realtors,   building  and 


loan  associations,  contractors,  and  banks  in 
"the  sale,  leasing,  rental,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  residential  property  and  related  fa- 
cilities (Including  land  to  be  developed  for 
residential  use)  or  in  the  use  or  occupancy." 
An  extraordinary  extension  of  control. 

Thus,  as  the  Executive  order  now  stands, 
when  a  person  buys  a  home  and  makes  use 
of  a  FHA  or  GI  loan  to  finance  the  purchase, 
Federal  control  extends  not  simply  to  the 
agency  administering  the  program.  It  goes 
lAi  beyond  that.  It  dictates  to:  (1)  The 
realtor  who  develops  the  land;  (2)  the  con- 
tractor who  builds  the  house;  (3)  the  bank 
which  makes  the  loan;  (4)  the  realtor  who 
sells  the  house;  and  (6)  to  the  owner  in  the 
"use  and  occupancy  thereof."  It  applies  in 
the  rental  of  the  home,  in  its  leasing  and  In 
its  "sale  or  other  disposition." 

Thus  Executive  Order  No.  11063  grew. 
Originally  proposed  to  apply  to  the  admin- 
istration (only)  of  programs  Involving  hous- 
ing owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  provided  by  loans  made  or  In- 
sured by  the  Government,  from  that  begin- 
ning, today,  it  includes  vast  powers. 

A  second  precedent  may  be  cited.  It  Is 
embodied  In  Executive  Order  No.  10925. 
This  order  was  proposed  to  inhibit  discrimi- 
nation in  the  administration  of  programs  in- 
volving Government  contracts. 

But  it  did  not  stop  with  Its  original  de- 
sign, either. 

As  it  stands,  today,  it  extends  Federal  con- 
trol to  the  contractor  and  his  employees  in 
their  employment,  promotion,  demotion, 
transfer,  layoff,  termination,  to  their  rates 
of  pay  and  selection  for  training.  It  extends 
to  the  subcontractor  and  his  employees  in 
like  manner;  to  the  materialmen  and  their 
employees  in  like  manner;  and  to  the  labor 
unions  which  deal  with  all  such  contractors. 

To  enforce  its  provisions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment holds  over  all  their  heads  the  eter- 
nal threat  of  contract  cancellation,  termi- 
nation, blacklisting,  and  withholding. 

Thus  Executive  orders  grow. 

The  question  comes  again:  How  far  will 
the  executive  branch  xise  its  powers  to  ex- 
tend its  authority  to  enforce  title  VI  if  the 
civil  rights  bill  becomes  law. 

There  is  no  answer  short  of  total  control. 

4.    outline  of  other  CONTROLS 

In  a  brief  opinion  It  is  Impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  Federal  control  author- 
ized by  this  package  of  10  bills  thrown  to- 
gether as  10  titles  and  proposed  under  the 
cloak  of  civil  rights.  Within  the  coverage 
of  this  bill  (with  minor  exceptions)  Federal 
control  will  extend  to — 

Schools  and  teachers  as  to  (titles  IV,  VI, 
and  VII):  (1)  Handling  of  pupils,  (2)  em- 
ployment, discharge,  promotion,  and  com- 
pensation of  faculties,  and  (3)  occupancy  of 
dormitories  and  use  of  facilities. 

Employees  and  labor  tmlon  members  as 
to  (titles  VI  and  VII) :  (1)  Seniority  In  em- 
ployment. (2)  seniority  in  apprenticeship 
programs,  (3)  racial  balance  of  Job  classifica- 
tions, (4)  preferential  treatment  of  minori- 
ties, and   (5)  membership  In  unions. 

Businesses  and  banks  as  to  (titles  VI  and 
VII)  :  ( 1 )  Hiring,  firing,  promotion,  and  com- 
pensation of  employees,  (2)  racial  balance  of 
office  staffs  and  Job  classifications,  and  (3) 
approval  and  foreclosure  of  loans  by  banks. 

Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  as  to  (title 
II)  :  (1)  Rental  of  rooms,  (2)  service  of  cus- 
tomers, said  (3)  hiring  firing,  and  promotion 
of  employees. 
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.Hospitals  as  to  (titles  II,  VI,  and  VII): 
(l)Medical  and  nursing  staffs,  (2)  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  employees,  (3)  patients" 
beds  and  operating  rooms,  and  (4)  facilities 
and  accommodations. 

States  and  municipalities  as  to:  (1)  State 
FEPC  acts  (title  VH),  (2)  handling  of  public 
facilities  (title  III),  (3)  supervision  of  pri- 
vate facilities  (title  II).  (4)  Judges  and  law 
enforcement  officers  ( title  n ) ,  and  ( 5 )  han- 
dling of  elections  (title  I) . 

If  you  wish  a  more  detailed  opinion  upon 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
it  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  C.  Satterfield. 


Reclamation  and  Mike  Kirwan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARUN  HAGEN 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  9,  1964.  our  distinguished 
Governor  of  California,  Pat  Brown,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  a  dinner  honoring 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Congress- 
man MncE  Kirwan. 

In  my  judgment,  Governor  Brown 
made  an  excellent  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion and  I  am  particularly  pleased  by  his 
recognition  of  the  great  service  that  our 
beloved  Mike  Kirwan  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  reclamation.  The  speech  of 
Governor  Brown  reads  as  follows: 

Address  by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Annual 
Mahonino  County  Democratic  Dinner 
Honoring  Congressman  Mtkk  Kirwan, 
IDORA  Park  Ballroom,  Youncstown,  Ohio, 
April  9,  1964 

The  Mahoning  Valley  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Sacramento  Valley  but  Ifs  a  trip  I  was 
glad  to  make.  This  dinner  has  a  great  tra- 
dition and  It's  an  honor  to  share  in  that 
tradition. 

Youngstown  and  Sacramento  have  much 
in  conunon.  They  are  about  the  same  size. 
They  are  both  river  towns.  They  are  both 
seats  of  government,  proud  of  their  sym- 
phonies and  colleges. 

And  they  both  owe  a  great  deal  to  Michael 
Joseph  Kirwan. 

Earl  Warren  once  said  when  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  California  that  the  two  men  who 
have  done  the  most  for  Western  America  are 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Mike  Kibwan.  And 
he  said  in  balance  Mike  Kirwan  has  done 
the  more.  Roosevelt  put  through  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902.  But  Mike  Kdiwan 
made  the  act  work. 

We  have  a  pioneer  tradition  in  the  West 
and  we  like  to  stand  on  our  own  two  feet 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  Mike  Kirwan  has 
made  the  footing  more  solid  for  all  of  us 

The  great  reclamation  projects  that  have 
passed  through  hU  dedicated  hands  have 
made  deserts  bloom  and  prosper.  The  great 
forests  he  has  saved  will  make  generations 
of  children  skip  and  laugh.  And  this  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  for  Mike.  As  he  once 
said  on  the  fioor  of  the  House:  "This  Is  the 
greatest  country  on  earth,  better  than  all  the 
rest  rolled  Into  one,  with  its  mountains  Its 
streams.  Its  climate.  Its  soli,  its  minerals 
everything  the  work  of  God." 

One  of  these  days  there  will  be  a  Kirwan 
National  Park  somewhere  in  the  West— and  I 
hope  It  wUl  be  In  California.  It  will  have 
to  be  a  special  park,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
park  that  helps  people  enjoy  life  a  llttl© 


more.     If  It  doesn't,  it  wont  really  represent 
this  great  man's  work. 

Now,  those  are  things  I  have  wanted  to 
say  publicly  about  Mike  Kikwan  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  19th  Ohio  District  for  a  long  time. 
Ifs  a  trip  I  was  glad  to  make. 

Of  course,  I  do  have  one  criticism  of  Con- 
gressman Kirwan. 

We  have  a  dropout  problem  in  California, 
as  every  State  has.  Last  year,  I  budgeted 
$346,000  for  a  pilot  program  to  find  out  how 
we  could  make  youngsters  want  to  stay  in 
school,  want  to  learn.  And  if  they  ever  find 
out  about  Mike — six  honorary  college  degrees 
and  a  Regent  of  the  SmithsorUan  Institution 
and  never  a  day  t)eyond  the  third  grade — 
that  whole  $346,000  will  go  out  the  window. 
At  the  same  time,  I  can't  complain  about 
Mikes  arithmetic.  And  neither  can  the 
Congressmen  he  has  helped  swing  the  tough 
campaigns  during  the  16  years  that  he  has 
chaired  the  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

Mike  has  steered  that  committee  tlirough 
1,991  elections.  In  1952,  when  all  the  politi- 
cal odds  said  the  House  should  have  gone 
Republican  by  a  landslide,  Mike  held  the 
GOP  to  a  12-vote  margin.  And  he  got  it 
back  in  1954  and  held  It  for  the  Democrats 
in  1956  against  the  biggest  plurality  ever 
registered  by  a  presidential  candidate. 
That,  my  friends,  is  a  great  record. 
Now  It  is  election  year  once  again  and  as 
usual  the  Republicans  have  an  epidemic  of 
hat-ln-rlng  disease. 

Out  in  California  last  week.  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  Governor  Rockefeller  were  churn- 
ing up  dust  along  the  campaign  trail.  They 
say  they  went  west  because  California  has  a 
primary  election  in  June,  but  you'll  find  a 
better  reason  if  you  look  at  a  map.  Califor- 
nia is  as  far  away  from  New  Hampshire  as 
they  can  get. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  staying  out  of  it.  He  is  stick- 
ing to  the  humdrum  routine  of  the  typical 
American  lawyer — press  conferences,  maga- 
zine articles,  convention  speeches,  and  trips 
around  the  world. 

And  Henry  Oabot  Lodge  is  in  Saigon,  read- 
ing the  polls  and  picking  another  primary 
campaign  to  stay  out  of. 

And  where  are  the  Democrats  while  all  this 
is  going  on? 

They  are  working.  The  Senate  Democrats, 
for  example,  are  in  Washington  this  very 
night,  getting  ready  to  strike  the  sharpest 
blow  for  freedom  this  country  has  seen  since 
the  Reconstruction. 

They  are  getting  ready  to  send  to  the 
President  a  civil  rights  bill  that  will  help 
us  keep  a  promise  we  made  to  the  American 
Negro  100  years  ago. 

And  when  that  bill  is  law,  we  Democrats 
will  start  to  churn  up  some  dust  of  our  own. 
We  will  match  the  Republican   promises 
with  performance. 

We  will  balance  their  words  with  our  deeds. 

And  when  November  comes,  we  will  put 

President  Johnson  back  in  the  White  House 

with  a  fresh  mandate  to  carry  on   the  job 

President  Kennedy  began  so  brilliantly. 

We  will  send  Steve  Young  back  to  the 
Senate.  We  will  send  Mike  Kirwan  back  to 
the  House.  All  across  the  land  we  will  as- 
semble majorities  in  both  houses  to  back 
up  the  President  on  foreign  aid  and  medi- 
care, poverty  and  aid  to  education  and  the 
other  programs  this  country  needs,  and  needs 
now. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  1913  the  Republi- 
cans hadn't  had  a  new  Idea  in  50  years.  It 
has  now  been  101  years.  And  you  can  be 
sure  If  they  stiunble  onto  a  new  idea  this 
year,  Babrt  Goldwater  will  take  It  out  and 
drown  it. 

And  the  American  people  know  It. 
They  know  you  can't  look  to  the  future 
If  your  head  Is  burled  In  the  sands  of  time. 
They  know  you  can't  serve  the  general 
Interest  by  catering  to  the  special  lnt«-est. 
They   know   which   party   works    to  open 


doors  for  people  and  which  works  to  close 
them. 

All  they  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  record — 
look  at  the  vigor  and  imagination  that  the 
Democratic  administration  has  brought  to 
Washington. 

Three  years  ago,  the  cause  of  freedom  was 
on  the  defensive  all  around  the  world. 

Premier  Khrushchev  was  openly  Insulting 
President  Eisenhower    in    Paris. 

The  Soviets  were  reaching  for  a  beachhead 
in  Africa. 

Castro  had  taken  over  Cuba. 

Moscow  was  trying  to  blackmail  the  West 
into  giving  up  West  Berlin. 

Here  at  home,  we  had  a  recession.  Un- 
employment was  over  7  percent,  the  highest 
in  20  years. 

And  you  remember  that  here  in  Youngs- 
town the  mills  were  running  at  less  than 
half  capacity  while  Mr.  Nixon  was  going 
from  city  to  city  telling  us  we  never  had  it 
so  good. 

All  of  this  changed — and  changed  dramati- 
cally—in 1961. 

This  country  started  to  move  again  under 
the  calm  and  courageous  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  then  of  President  John- 
son. And  we  are  going  to  keep  It  moving— 
with  the  help  of  men  like  Mike  Kirwan— 
and  with  the  support  of  dedicated  Demo- 
crats like  you. 

Let's  look  at  what  happened  when  the 
Democrats  took  over : 

The  Soviets  backed  out  of  the  Congo. 

Khrushchev  backed  down  on  Berlin. 

The  Russians  dismantled  their  missiles 
and  pulled  out  of  Cul>a  in  the  face  of  the 
most  courageous  act  of  leadership  in  two 
decades. 

We  shored  up  our  defenses  all  along  the 

line. 

Thus  armed,  we  negotiated  and  the  negoti- 
ations produced  a  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
cause  of  peace  began  to  prosper.  And  we 
are  at  peace  tonight  because  we  have  men  in 
Washington  with  the  coiu-age  to  fight  when 
fighting  is  needed,  courage  to  negotiate  when 
negotiation  is  called  for. 

At  home,  the  longest  peacetime  expansion 
of  business  in  our  history  began  and  it  is 
still  underway. 

The  gross  national  product  rose  16  percent. 
The  deficit  In  the  balance  of  trade  went 
down. 

And  to  keep  the  economy  moving.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  began  a  bold 
campaign  to  cut  taxes  to  pump  new  money 
into  the  economy. 

Last  month.  America's  working  men  and 
women  began  to  enjoy  what  amounts  to  a 
$10  billion  Increase  in  takehcwne  pay. 

And  that  tax  cut— as  the  Democrats  said 
it  would— already  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 
Here  in  Yoimgstown,  for  example,  the  deci- 
sion of  Republic  Steel  to  invest  between  $3 
and  $4  million  In  expansion  Is  a  direct  result 
of  the  cut  In  taxes. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  Democratic 
administration  has  poured  funds  into  regions 
where  recovery  was  slow  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  the  expanded  public  works 
program. 

We  extended  unemployment  insurance 
payments.  We  changed  the  law  so  that  a 
father  who  Is  out  of  work  doesn't  have  to 
desert  his  family  to  let  his  children  qualify 
for  Government  aid. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  no  administration 
In  history  has  done  so  much  for  so  many 
people  In  so  short  a  time. 

Peace,  prosperity  and  progress  was  a  Re- 
publican slogan  in  1960.  But  It  took  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  to  make 
that  slogan  come  true.  In  1964  we  have 
peace;  we  have  prosperity;  and  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  Progress  for  everyone,  not  the 
favored  few.  Progress  for  every  single  Amer- 
ican, yoimg  and  old,  sick  and  disabled,  black 
and  white. 

And  what  do  the  Republicans  say  to  this? 
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Senator  Golowate  t 
the  TVA  and  sell  oiut 
put  social  security 
and  send  tbe  Marliles 
And  you  know  turn 
will  help  people  hei  e 
Cleveland  or  anywhpre 
oiors. 

I  speak  to  you 
of  California,  the 
States.     We  numbei 
and  In  20  years  we 

The   challenges 
tremendous.    We 
lem  that  other  Stateb 
20  years — technolog] 
blUty,  clvU  rights, 
suburbcm  sprawl 
taxes  and  the  8talll4g 
terests. 

Now   there   are 
growth  like  that, 
trench,  cut  services 
can  be  done.    That 
lems.    It  will  stop 
stop  the  prosperity 
The  other  way  Is 
h«cul  <»,  and  that  1 
Oallfomla. 

In  California,  eveily 
the  grade  can  go  fro^ 
uate  school  without 
tlon.    To  meet  this 
double  the  capacity 
and  colleges  before 
big  Invesftment,    but 
to  invest  In  their  yo\  ith 
The  bonds  we  issve 
campuses  will   be 
the  graduates  of 
higher    Income    thel  * 
them  earn. 

I  understand  you 
nlcal  school  as  part 
.  here  under  a  slmlla- 
glad  that  Ohio's 
Idea  when  they  see 
Callfiomla  needs 
took  office,  I  won  a 
project  ttiat  will  brl^g 
northern  part  of  our 
arid  southern  half 
ml)«*  long.    The 
«a    billion.     And    tht 
have  voted  to  pledge 
to  cover  $1,750  mllllop 

There  are  other 
willingness  to  make 
growth,   but  these 
point. 

People  In  California 
people  an3rwhere 
good,  sound  plan  for 
equal  to  the  task. 

I  tinderstand  that 
trying  to  get  Ohio's 
manmade    river    of 
MiKB  has  made  the 
trial  area,  this 
between  Lake  Erie 
of  the  Nation  needs  1 
can  fight  through  a 
It  takes  cooperation  f^om 
Members  of  Congress 
pie  of  Ohio  will  let  tl^elr 
this  fall  that  they 
on  this  one  and  tha 
the  canal. 

Let  me  add  one  mote 
California,  the   Governor 
slonal  delegation  stan  1 
Federal  help  to  build 
a  promise. 

Much  has  been  do^e 
but  much  remains  to 

Under  the  determlried 
dent  Johnson,  we  are 
with  the  poverty  that 
plenty  In  this  richest 

One-fifth  of  o\ur  people 
clothed,  Undemoiurlsqed 
minimal  standard  of 


t4nlght  as  the  Governor 

populous  of  the  50 

18  million  people  now 

will  have  30  million. 

growth   like    that   are 

today  with  every  prob- 

miist  face  In  the  next 

and  automation;   mo- 

aglng,  xirban  sag  and 

unjemployment,  education, 

tactics  of  special  In- 


t'  ro    ways    to    deal    with 

One  Is  to  sit  tight,  re- 

ind  insist  that  nothing 

will  solve  growth  prob- 

growth.    And  It  will 

that  goes  with  It,  too. 

to  meet  the  challenge 

what  we  are  doing  In 

child  who  can  make 

kindergarten  to  grad- 

paying  one  cent  of  tui- 

ilgh  standard,  we  must 

>f  our  public  university 

1970.     It  will   mean   a 

Oalifornlans   are   glad 

and  their  future. 

today  to  build   new 

In   futxire  years   by 

schools   out  of  the 

education    will    help 
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says  we  should  sell  off 
the  United  Nations; 
[>n  a  voluntary  footing 
Into  Cuba, 
much  that  program 
In  Toungstown  or  In 
else  In  this  land  of 
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bonding  plan.     I  am 

leaders  know  a  good 


fons. 

K  ater  to  grow.     When  I 
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a  manmade  river  500 
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sound  Investments   for 

\4lll    serve   to  make   my 

are  no  different  from 

Cfven  a  challenge  and  a 

:  neetlng  it  and  they  are 

tliKi;  KcRWAN  has  been 
1(  aders  to  rally  behind  a 
your    own    for    years. 
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Ruhr,  needs  a  link 
the  Ohio  and  the  rest 
;  as  well.     But  no  man 
>roject  like  this  alone, 
all  leaders,  from  all 
And  I  hope  the  peo- 
Congressmen  know 
behind  Mikx  Kirwan 
they  want  action  on 


thing — ^thc  people  of 

and  the  congres- 

ready  to  help  you  get 

that  canal — and  that's 


in  the  past  3  years, 
be  done. 

leadership  of  Presl- 
Just  beginning  to  deal 
sxlsts  side  by  side  with 
of  aU  nations. 

are  111-hoiised,  ill- 
and  deprived  of  a 
health  and  decency. 


Poverty  cuts  across  many  lines — the  aged, 
minorities,  the  disabled,  the  illiterates,  the 
sick,  farmworkers,  and  the  unskilled  for 
whom  no  Jobs  exist. 

The  burden  of  poverty  is  heaviest  on  the 
poor,  but  It  costs  all  of  society  In  the  tolls 
of  crime,  mental  lllnees,  welfare  payments 
and  bad  health. 

President  Johnson  is  determined  that  the 
poor  must  not  always  be  with  us.  He  has 
declared  iinconditional  war  on  poverty  and 
we  Democrats  will  not  rest  imtll  that  w.tr 
is  won. 

WUl  you  Join  us  In  that  fight? 

The  civU  rights  bill  U  a  great  beginning. 
but  we  must  follow  It  with  action.  We 
Democrats  will  not  rest  as  long  as  one  Ameri- 
can can  be  turned  away  from  a  Job  or  u 
room  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Will  you  help  us  win  on  civil  rights? 

One  of  the  great  shames  of  America  Is 
that  medical  care  is  least  available  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  We  cannot  rest  until 
every  elderly  American  is  covered  by  a  pro- 
gram that  will  guarantee  them  a  decent 
standard  of  health. 

Will  you  help  us  win  on  civil  rights? 

Those  are  goveriunent  programs  in  the 
tradition  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson;  Wilson 
and  Roosevelt;  Kennedy  and  Johnson — pro- 
grams of  a  government  that  leads,  not  fol- 
lows— of  govermnent  that  shares  the  con- 
cern of  every  citizen  for  his  rights,  his 
dignity  and  his  needs. 

The  challenges  never  stop  and  neither 
can  a  liberal  force  like  the  Democratic 
Party. 

We  cannot  rest  until  we  prove  th.it  u 
country  which  can  create  machines  to  fill 
Jobs  can  also  create  Jobs  to  fulfill  men 

We  cannot  rest  until  we  show  that  a 
country  which  can  build  a  force  like  the 
Peace  Corps  can  tear  down  a  force  like 
bigotry. 

From  our  missile  centers,  we  are  le.irning 
to  explore  space.  Prom  our  hope  for  man- 
kind, we  are  learning  to  explore  new  path.s 
to  peace . 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  a  Democratic 
victory  in  November.  Those  are  the  goal.s 
for  which  we  work. 


Thomas  Knapman  Davey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    nxJMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Davey,  architect  and  engineer,  died  the 
other  day.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  orator  of  superior  finesse  sup- 
porting his  presentation  with  clear,  logi- 
cal, and  convincing  thinking.  Person- 
ally he  was  cordial,  friendly,  and  kindly. 
He  loved  his  fellow  man  and  enjoyed 
being  among  them. 

His  main  arena  of  activity  was  in  the 
serviceman  atmosphere  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Illinois.  He  was  most  sought 
after  as  an  after  dinner  speaker  at 
Legion  affairs.  He  would  spill  over  with 
a  brand  of  dry  humor  that  sent  his  audi- 
ence into  fits  of  gleeful  guffaws  that 
tickled  into  humorous  response  the  most 
downfaced  skeptic.  His  clever  use  of 
puns  would  nettle  his  most  violent  ad- 
versary in  debate  at  conventions.  He  was 
shrewd  in  using  a  meticulous  approach 
to  his  subject,  reflecting  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  matter  under  discus- 


sion. His  mental  superiority  over  an  ad- 
versary became  self-evident,  matched 
only  by  his  earnestness  and  honesty  of 
purpose. 

Tom  Davey  contributed  much  to  the 
solution  of  problems  confronting  the 
servicemen  through  the  years.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  contend  for  lost  causes. 
He  fought  to  protect  the  voicings  of  the 
minority,  upon  Legion  mandates  pre- 
sented to  the  convention.  His  reasoning 
was  basically  sound  and  generally  pre- 
vailed. He  asked  for  little  for  himself 
and  during  a  turbulent  career  received 
naught  in  the  way  of  official  posts  of 
advancement.  Yet  in  his  inner  soul,  in 
.spite  of  these  reverses,  exuded  a  lumi- 
nous light  of  cleanliness  and  healthful 
patriotism  gleaming  with  sincerity. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  American 
and  solid  patriot  died  the  other  day— and 
m  his  own  selfless  way  left  a  great  herit- 
age for  lesser  men  to  light  their  way- 
oven  without  hope  of  reward.  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  many  friends 
Tom  will  live  on  in  their  fond  memory 
as  a  true  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  that  in  good  deeds 
one  enjoys  the  feeling  of  reUef  of  a  bet- 
ter life.  We  will  miss  Tom  and  his  honest 
face,  his  cryptic  phrases  and  sardonic 
s;rin  while  charming  victory  over  a  van- 
quished foe.  The  members  of  Federal 
Post  will  sense  a  void  in  his  absence  at 

the  annual  Installation  of  our  officers 

and  I  personally  have  lost  a  valiant  op- 
ponent and  warm  friend. 

His  darling  wife,  Helen,  continues  her 
services  at  Hines  Hospital  as  a  volunteer 
and  carries  on  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  auxiliary,  tending  the  sick  veterans 
To  her  we  extend  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lences.    God  is  good  and  Tom  in  his 
i40odne.-ss  will  be  blessed  in  God's  will. 
Thomas  Knapman  Davey 
Thom.is    Knapman   Davey,    born    Januarv 
15.    1896,    died    February   29,    1964.     Thomas 
Knapm.m  Davey  was  born  in  Cornall,  Eng- 
land,   on    January    15.     1896.     Learned    the 
trade  of  a  granite  cutter  and  as  such  worked 
in  London.  England,  and   in  many  quarries 
.md  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  having 
come    here    In   about    1903.     On    about    the 
1.5th     of     July     1917.    he    enlisted     in     the 
132d  Infantry,  Company  K,  33d  Division.     He 
was  honorably  discharged  as  a  sergeant  on 
May    31,     1919.     Received    the    Silver    Star 
Deooration,  French  Decoration  for  service  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne.  1918.  Purple  Heart    Ci- 
T;itlon   from  his  33d  Division  for  Gallantry 
in  Action.     A  splendid  performance  of  duty 
:it  Albert,  France,  on  August  19.  1918.     Also 
received  Accolade  signed  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  stating  he  served  with  honor  In 
file  World  War  and  was  wounded  In  action. 
H.is  a  certificate  signed  by  Abel  Davis,  colo- 
nel,   stating   he    was    an    instructor    in    the 
post  schools  of  the  33d  Division  for  8  weeks 
and  that  his  work  was  satisfactory.     He  was 
one    of    the   founders   of   the   American    Le- 
gion in  the  State  of  Illinois.     The  first  com- 
mander of  Forge  Post  and  the  second  com- 
m.Tnder  of  the  5th  district  of  the  American 
Legion      He  was  a  candidate  for  Represent- 
ative in  Congress.  State  at  large,  in  the  pri- 
mary election,  April  8,   1930.     He  was  com- 
missioned   as    colonel    by    the    Governor    of 
the    State    of    Oklahoma    on    December    29. 
1931.     There   were   three  such   commissions 
given  out  that  time.  Bill  Rogers  and  Mary 
Pickford   the   other  two.     On  December   29, 
1920,   he  was  married   to  Miss  Helen  Irene 
Byrd.     He  was  connected  with  Graham-An- 
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derson-Whlte  Architects  and  worked  on 
many  of  the  skyscrapers  In  Chicago  for  about 
25  years.  He  was  with  the  Palmer  House 
as  construction  engineer  fc«-  25  years. 


Karen  Spence,  Idaho's  1964  "Ability 
Coants"  First  Prize  Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30 
and  May  1.  of  this  year,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  One  of  the 
persons  who  will  be  attending  this  gath- 
ering will  be  a  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Karen  Spence  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  who 
is  Idaho's  first  prize  winner  of  the  1964 
"Ability  Counts"  contest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  in  today's  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  this  fine  essay  entitled, 
"How  Handicapped  Workers,  in  My  Com- 
munity Are  Proving  That  Ability 
Counts." 

How  Handicapped  Workers  in  Mt  Commu- 
NFTT  Are  Proving  That  Ability  Counts 
(By  Karen  Spence.  CaldweU  High  School) 
Living   with   a    physical   handicap   Is   not 
easy;  yet  many  people  use  such  a  handicap  to 
prove  that  stumbling  blocks  can  be  turned  to 
stepping  stones.    In  every  community  across 
our    Nation    reside    people    who    were    born 
physically  handicapped  or  who  have  become 
incapacitated  during  life.     Only  a  few  hun- 
dred years  ago  such  citizens  were  considered 
as  people  of  whom  to  be  ashamed.    Carefully 
tucked  away  where  they  could  not  be  seen, 
such  handicapped  people  had  little  chance 
to  lead  a  happy,  productive  life.    Fortunately, 
this  situation  has  changed  a  great  deal  In 
recent  years.    We  have  learned  that  a  physi- 
cal handicap  In  no  way  limits  the  usefulness 
of  an  individual  to  his  world. 

My  community  harbors  many  examples  of 
thlq  change.  There  are  a  number  of  physi- 
cally disabled  people  In  my  area  eager  to 
prove  that  ability  counts,  and  there  are  Jxist 
as  many  citizens  eager  to  lUten  and  learn 
from  them.  Through  this  cooperation  the 
whole  community  has  found  that  a  person, 
physically  handicapped,  has  a  wealth  of 
talents  to  offer  his  area.  Such  knowledge 
helps  us  to  appreciate  these  disabled  people 
for  the  abilities  they  possess,  not  pity  them 
for  what  they  lack. 

What  Is  this  ability  of  which  I  speak? 
When  we  consider  the  word  '■ability"  we  first 
think  of  the  attribute,  talent.  Hearing  the 
beautiful  music  played  by  yoimg  flutists,  one 
can  be  siu-e  that  theh-  polio-stricken  teacher 
has  made  her  talent  count.  A  new  book  en- 
thusiast attending  an  autograph  party  la 
very  likely  to  meet  a  young  couple,  both  with 
crippling  disabilities.  The  husband,  a  writer, 
and  his  wife,  a  poet,  have  disregarded  their 
handicaps  to  give  expression  to  a  fulfllllmr 
talent. 


It  Is  true  that  talhnt  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant facets  of  ability.  However,  I  beUeve 
that  the  physically  handicapped  in  my  area 
are  proving  many  otoer  attributes  are  equally 
as  Important  as  talent.  Perhaps  we  could 
even  say  these  characteristics  are  forms  of 
talent  and  are  thus  Included  In  ability. 

Perseverance  is  an  essential  quality  In  all 
modern  living.  When  one  has  a  physical 
defect,  this  perseverance  becomes  doubly  Im- 
portant. I  have  had  the  opportimlty  to  be- 
come friends  with  a  young  man  who  was  long 
considered  to  be  a  mental  incompetent. 
Through  his  persevering  desire  to  prove  hU 
ability,  coupled  with  his  great  initiative,  this 
young  person,  after  21  years,  was  not  only 
released  from  a  State  school  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  but  also  learned  to  read  and  later  to 
type  with  one  finger.  Now  he  has  an  expand- 
ing newsstand  business.  In  spare  moments 
this  remarkable  businessman  has  written 
three  books.  Certainly  this  young  man  has 
not  allowed  a  diseased  body  to  prohibit  his 
leading  a  very  productive  life. 

Very  often  the  handicapped  are  an  Infiu- 
ence  on  the  community  simply  by  the  happi- 
ness they  feel  and  express  to  others.     Being 
around  someone  who  enjoys  living,  and  shows 
it,  is  always  a  pleasiu-e.     This  pleasiu-e  be- 
comes a  lesson  in  living  when  the  person  Is 
afflicted   with  the  crippling  Pagefs  disease 
The  lovely  aunt  of  a  close  friend  combines 
a  wonderful  personality  and  great  poise  to 
teach  many  of  her  young  friends  the  meaning 
of  true  charm.    If  she  were  completely  able- 
bodied,  her  infiuence  could  not  be  greater 
The  religious  faith  of  the  handicapped  peo- 
ple of  my  community  has  also  been  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  others.    Entering  many 
homes  in  my  town,   one  may  hear  a  lovely 
tenor    voice   from   a   recording   of   religious 
songs.     This  voice  belongs  to  a  man  whose 
hands  and  arms  have  been  burned  pitiably 
Now  the  hands  which  once  played  the  organ 
so  beautifully  are  nearly  useless.    Did  he  let 
this  sudden  handicap  defeat  him?     No    he 
did  not.     Because  his  religious  faith  means 
so  much  to  him,  the  man  decided  to  overcome 
his   disability   and   Is   now   disseminating   a 
wonderful  influence  on  this  area  through  his 
vocal  mvislc. 

Another  extremely  important  attribute  is 
love  for  one's  family.  In  a  nearby  town  lives 
a  woman  with  multiple  sclerosis.  Confined 
completely  to  her  wheelchair,  this  cour- 
ageous lady  has  worked  out  methods  of 
housework  so  that  she  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue caring  for  her  family.  This  love  that 
conquers  all  la  an  example  for  all  her  able- 
bodied  friends. 
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LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociiment  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  re^wnse  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p    1937) 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) 


To  have  fun  Is  important  to  everyone 
When  it  Involves  the  physically  handicapped 
fun  means  much  more  than  Just  a  good  time' 
Putting  aside  bitterness  and  self-pity  many 
of  the  physically  unfortunate  people 'of  my 
community  have  organized  the  Indoor  Sports 
Club.  ThU  organization  offers  a  chance  for 
the  handicapped  to  show  their  initiative 
have  fellowship  together,  and  Join  in  health- 
ful recreation.  The  most  Important  attribute 
of  this  club,  and  others  like  It,  is  that  it 
shows  the  community  that  attitude  and  abll. 
Ity,  not  physical  disabilities,  are  really  im- 
portant. ' 

Truly,  physically  disabled  people  are  radi- 
ating a  tremendous  Influence  on  the  life  and 
nature  of  my  community.  Dally  they  prove 
by  their  actions  and  attitudes  that  it  Is  man's 
wlU  to  Uve  a  worthwhU©  Mfe  that  really 
counts.  We.  the  prlvUeged  ablebodled,  need 
to  prove  that  we  accept  these  standards  for 
our  own  lives. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  »1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS  FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discoxmt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized   bookdealers   and    quantity   pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent   of 
Documents   shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions  under  which  he   may  authorize 
the   resale   of   Government   publications   by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title  44,  sec    72a 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Govei-nment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record 


The  Pendiof  Urban  Mass  TraasportatioB 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1964 

Mr.     BURKHALTER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recxwo,  I  Include  the  following  news- 
letter: 
The   Pending   Urban    Mass   Transp<»tation 

AcTTs:    A   Question-and-Answer   Analysis 

or  THE  Need  toe  This  Federal  Legislation 

In  the  near  future,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1963 — one  of  the  major  leg- 
islative proposals  of  the  current  session  of 
-Congress — Is  expected  to  be  called  up  for  a 
vote  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  already  has  acted  favorably 
upon  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
and  It  has  been  the  subject  of  thorough 
conunlttee  hearings  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Originally  proposed  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  his  administration,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  is  being  strongly 
supported  by  President  Johnson.  Appeals 
for  Its  enactment  have  been  made  twice  to 
Congress  by  President  Johnson — once  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  and  the  other 
time  In  his  message  on  housing  and  com- 
munity development. 

"Urban  mass  transportation  is  one  of  the 
most  wgent  problems  facing  the  Nation  and 
this  Congress,"  said  President  Johnson. 

"Effclent  transportation  systems  are  essen- 
tial to  our  urban  communities,"  President 
Johnson  explained.  "The  proper  mlxtifre  of 
good  highways  and  mass  transit  facilities 
should  be  developed  to  permit  safe,  efficient 
movement  of  people  and  goods  in  our  metro- 
politan centers. 

"I  urge  early  enactment  of  the  mass  trans- 
it program  (H.R.  3881 )  as  basic  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  cities,"  President 
Johnson  asserted. 

The  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  using  the 
question -answer  technique,  herewith  jwe- 
sents  the  views  of  knowledgeable  leaders  in 
the  transit  Indiistry  on  the  need  ajid  Justi- 
fication of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act: 

Question.  What  is  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation? 

■  Answer.  After  many  years  of  concentra- 
tion on  Improving  highways  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  the  private  automobile,  tt  has 
become  obvious  that  the  automobile  alone 
cannot  possibly  supply  all  of  the  urban 
transportation  requirements.  The  cost  alone 
of  providing  enough  urban  highways  to  pro- 
vide the  total  transportation  requirements 
would  be  fantastic  and  prohibitive.  Further- 
more, It  would  be  a  grossly  uneconomic  use 
of  land  to  provide  for  not  only  the  required 
highways  but  also  the  parking  facilltlea  re- 
quired by  these  highway  constructions.  This 
continuing  need  for  mass  transportation 
facilities  Is  especially  apparent  in  the  peak 
hours  of  travel  to  and  from  the  central 
business  dlstiiots  and  other  Increasingly 
congested    sections     of     the     metropolitan 
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areas.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  transit  indus- 
try that  Improved  transit  facilities  could 
attract  substantial  numbers  of  patrons  and 
thereby  relieve  congestion  on  highways  and 

streets. 

Question.  Isn't  It  possible  to  private  in- 
dustry to  provide  the  mass  transportation 
needs  without  any  Federal  or  other  govern- 
mental assistance? 

Answer.  Experienced  operators,  planners, 
and  other  students  of  the  transit  Industry 
are  In  general  agreement  that  it  Is  no  longer 
attractive  to  private  Industry  to  make  sub- 
stantial capital  Improvements  which  are 
required  for  the  long  overdue  modernization 
and  expansion  of  such  facilities.  There  Is 
not  sufficient  revenue  coming  through  the 
fare  box  to  in-ovlde  either  the  basis  for  low- 
interest  bonds  or  the  capital  to  finance  these 
Improvements.  To  attempt  to  finance  these 
capital  Improvements  through  the  fare  box 
would  raise  fares  so  high  that  not  only 
would  transit  riding  be  reduced,  but  a  fi- 
nancial hardship  would  be  Imposed  on  those 
persons  who  must  depend  solely  on  transit 
services. 

Question.  Arent  privately  owned  urban 
transportation  properties  profitable? 

Answer.  There  are  certain  privately  owned 
transit  companies  which  are  profitable  oper- 
ations, but  the  trend  for  many  years  has 
been  for  the  privately  owned  transit  com- 
panies to  withdraw  In  favor  of  public  tran- 
sit authorities  or  similar  governmental  agen- 
cies. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since 
World  War  n,  many  privately  owned  transit 
companies  have '  failed,  resulting  in  either 
public  operations  or  abandonment  of  tran- 
sit servicies  in  the  commxinity  involved. 

The  last  26  years  have  seen  a  shift  from 
private  to  governmental  operations  in  such 
cities  as  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Miami, 
Memphis,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles.  In 
the  last  year  or  two,  the  privately  owned 
transit  properties  have  disappeared  In  St. 
Louis,  Dallas,  and  Pittsburgh.  This  problem 
is  not  only  restricted  to  the  large  and  me- 
dium-size cities,  but  includes  numerous 
smaller  cities  as  well.  For  example,  privately 
owned  properties  In  recent  years  have  given 
way  to  public  operations  in  such  cities  as 
Long  Beach,  Sacramento,  and  Bakersfleld, 
Calif.;  Savannah  and  Rome.  Ga.;  Michigan 
City.  Ind.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Newcastle,  Pa.;  Janesvllle,  Wis.;  Jones- 
boro.  Ark.;  Oreeley,  Colo.;  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Jamestovim  and  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Question.  Would  not  this  act  be  the  death 
knell   to   private   transit   operators? 

Answer.  This  act  plays  no  favorites  be- 
tween the  publicly  owned  and  the  privately 
owned  transit  operations.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  all  Federal  grants  or  loans 
would  be  made  to  State  or  local  govern- 
mental bodies.  In  no  case  would  assistance 
be  rendered  directly  to  an  operating  transit 
organization,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned.  The  sponsoring  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  would  make  the  necessary 
improvements  In  transit  faclllUes.  These 
Improved  facilities  In  turn  would  be  aper- 
ated  by  the  existing  transit  operator, 
whether  it  Is  privately  or  publicly  owned. 
In  fact,  this  act  might  very  well  help  to 
continue  certain  private  operations  which 
are  having  greet  difficulty  in  coi^tlnulng  on 
their  own. 

Question.  Do  proponents  of  this  bill  feel 
that  improved  transit  can  handle  all  of  the 


transportation  requirements  of  a  modern 
city? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary.  Just  as  most 
Americans  do,  proponents  of  this  bill  rec- 
ognize and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile  and  look  to  Improvements 
In  highways  where  required. 

Transit  experts  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
no  one  form  of  xirban  transportation  can 
handle  all  of  the  transportation  require- 
ments In  large  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
In  other  words,  the  proponents  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  are  recommending 
a  balanced  approach  to  the  urban  transpor- 
tation problem — an  approach  embracing  the 
private  automobile,  the  bus,  the  commuter 
railroad,  and  rapid  transit,  as  required  for  a 
given  urban  community. 

Question.  Has  the  Federal  Government 
recognized  this  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation approach? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
found  in  section  9  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1962  approved  October  23,  1962. 
amended  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  134. 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"It  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est to  encourage  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  systems,  embracing 
various  modes  of  transport  In  a  manner  that 
will  serve  the  States  and  local  commimltles 
efficiently  and  effectively.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  the  Secretary  (Commerce) 
shall  cooperate  with  the  States,  as  author- 
ized In  this  title.  In  the  development  of  long- 
range  highway  plans  and  fnx>grams  which  are 
properly  coordinated  with  plans  for  Improve- 
ments In  other  affected  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  which  are  formulated  with  due 
consideration  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more 
than  50,000  population.  After  July  1,  1965, 
the  Secretary  (Commerce)  shall  not  approve 
under  section  105  of  this  title  any  program 
for  projects  In  any  urban  area  of  more  than 
50,000  population  unless  he  finds  that  such 
projects  are  baaed  on  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  process  car- 
ried on  cooperatively  by  States  and  local 
communities  In  conformance  with  the  ob- 
jectives stated  In  this  sectlcwi." 

Question.  Would  this  proposed  transit  leg- 
islation be  harmful  to  existing  highway  leg- 
islation? 

Answer.  By  no  means  wovild  this  be  a 
threat  to  highway  legislation.  For  Instance. 
Mr.  Rex  Whltton,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  testifying  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
agreed  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  would  In  no  way  Impede  the  progress 
of  the  vast  highway  construction  pragram. 

On  the  subject  of  balanced  transportation 
planning  Mr  Whltton  also  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Ho\ise  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee: 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  financial 
aid  from  Federal  or  State  sources  has  not 
been  available  in  substantial  amount  for 
mass  transportation  Improvements,  and 
there  has  been  no  solid  organizational  ap. 
paratus  devel<^)ed  through  which  such  aid 
could  be  quickly  applied.  As  a  result.  Im- 
plementation of  public  transit  aspects  even 
of  weU -balanced  plans  has  lagged  behind 
the  highway  program  In  urban  areas." 

Question.  Why  have  mass  transportation 
improvements  lagged  behind  highway  Im- 
provements? 
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Question.  Why  can't  surface  transit  ve- 
hicles operating  over  streets  and  highways 
provide  all  of  the  transit  requirements'' 

Answer.  To  make  transit  more  attractive. 
scheduled  speeds  miist  be  Increased  and 
regularity  of  service  must  be  assured.  This 
is  dicacult  if  not  Impossible  to  attain  with 
surface  transit  vehicles  competing  with  auto- 
motive traffic  In  congested  areas.  These  ob- 
jectives In  such  areas  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  provision  of  transit  service  on 
a  grade-separated,  private  right-of-way. 

Long  experience  with  rapid  transit  on  its 
grade-separated,  private  right-of-way  has 
shown  that  scheduled  speeds  of  two  to  four 
times  that  of  surface  transit  vehicles  are 
easily  atUlnable.  Existing  rapid  transit 
lines,  free  from  the  interference  of  street 
traffic  and  the  elements,  have  demonstrated 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  regularity  of 
service. 

Question  Is  not  the  need  for  rapid  transit 
restricted  to  only  the  largest  metropoliun 
areas? 

Answer.  Obviously,  the  need  for  rapid 
transit  grows  with  the  size  and  the  density 
of  population  in  the  areas  Involved.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  ability  of  rapid 
transit  to  handle  large  masses  of  people 
provides  an  economical  method  of  supplying 
the  high  capacity  required  for  the  peak  hour 
movements  in  and  out  of  congested  areas. 
We  believe  that  the  demonstrated  ability  of 
the  Cleveland  "rapid"  to  perform  this  func- 
tion and  the  plans  for  such  systems  In  such 
cities  as  Atlanta,  South  Jersey,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  are  indicative  of  the  desirability 
of  rapid  transit  In  the  Important  medium 
size  metropolitan  areas. 

Question.  Isn't  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  really  a  big  city  bill? 

Answer.  No;  the  transit  Industry  definitely 
does  not  look  upon  this  act  as  a  big  city 
bill.  It  is  true  that  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation-might be  more  complex  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas,  but  It  probably  Is 
actually  more  serious  In  the  smaller  cities. 
Obviously,  the  automobile  Is  relatively  more 
effective  In  the  smaller  cities  than  the  larger 
This  has  resulted  In  great  difficulties  In  the 
continuance  of  transit  service  In  such  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  any  urban  area,  there 
always  will  be  substantial  numbers  of  people 
who  will  not  have  access  to  an  automobile 
and  who  are  handicapped  unless  some  form 
of  public  transportation  Is  provided.  These 
people  dependent  upon  publfc  transit  In- 
clude families  who  do  not  own  automobiles, 
members  of  large  families  having  only  one 
automobile,  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
drive,  such  as  the  handicapped,  the  young 
people,  and  the  old. 

There  are  also  those  who  are  able  to  drive, 
but  prefer  public  transportation  over  driv- 
ing in  congested  areas  or  who  do  not  want  to 
Incur  the  cost  of  parking  in  downtown  areas. 
Federal  assistance  is  vitally  needed  to  assure 
transit  service  for  these  groups  of  people  In 
the  small  as  well  as  the  large  cities. 

Question.  Could  not  financial  assistance  to 
transmit  be  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments without  the  Federal  Government's 
help? 

Answer.  Actually,  many  metropolitan  areas 
are  providing  assistance,  to  transit  opera- 
tions In  various  manners.  Unfortunately. 
however,  becaiise  of  the  great  demand  on  the 
local  and  State  tax  dollar  brought  about  by 
our  expanding  urban  populations.  It  is  Im- 
pooalble  to  finance  adequately  the  mass  trans- 
portation Improven^nts  that  are  needed 
solely  at  the  local  level.  Consequently,  an 
Imbalance  has  developed  in  urban  transpor- 
tation facilities  because  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  had  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  highway  requirements.  If  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  Justified  for  highways  in 
urban  areas,  it  woiild  seem  logical  that  simi- 
lar aaalstance  be  provided  for  mass  transit. 
Quectlon.  Isa't  It  true  that  Federal  hlgh- 


w.iy  assistance  represents  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram, while  transit  assistance  would  be  solely 
local  in  nature? 

Answer.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem Includes  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 
But  it  also  Is  true  that  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  system  is  be- 
ing incurred  In  the  urban  or  metropolitan 
areas. 

While  only  approximately  5,000  miles,  or 
13  percent  of  the  total  of  41,000  miles  of 
highways  in  the  new  Federal  Interstate  sys- 
tem are  being  built  In  urban  areas,  the  pro- 
portional cost  of  the  construction  of  this 
system  in  urban  areas  is  equal  to  45  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Interstate  highway 
program. 

Question.  Would  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  be  a  giveaway  program  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Answer.  By  no  means.     First,  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  public  assistance  wquld 
be   only   for   capital   improvements,   not   for 
the  operations  of  transit.     It  also  Is  import- 
ant to  realize  that  local  governmental  bodies 
and  or  States  would  be  required  to  provide  a 
substantial  contribution  of  their  own  before 
being  able  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance 
for  mass  transit  Improvements.    The  Federal 
Government  would  provide  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties   and    equipment    that    could     not    be 
financed  from  estimated  revenues.    To  retain 
responsibility  at  the  local  level,  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  the  cost  of  such  Improve- 
ments  must    be   provided   by   local    govern- 
mental agencies,  but  this  local  agency  must 
be  a  body  other  than  the  transit  operator 
In    addition    to    the    Institute    for    Rapid 
Transit,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1963  is  being  actively  supported  by  many 
organizations.     Among  these  twe:    American 
Institute  of  Architects;   American   Institute 
of    Planners;    American   Municipal    Associa- 
tion; American  Transit  Association;   Associ- 
ation of  American  RtBlroads;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders;  National  Housing 
Conference;      Railway     Progress     Institute; 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Other  organizations  supporting  th«  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  also  include  many 
local  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
Nation. 

SUMMARY  OF  HE.  3881  :  THE  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPOSTATTON  ACT 

1.  It  would  authorize  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  States  amd 
local  governmental  bodies  in  providing, 
through  both  public  and  private  transporta- 
tion organizations,  the  mass  transportation 
facilities  necessary  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  lu-ban  communities.  It 
would  replace  a  temporary  program  of  loans 
and  demonstration  grants  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Housing  Act  of   1961. 

2.  Federal  grants  would  be  provided  for  up 
to  two- thirds  of  the  cost  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  equipment  that  could  not 
be  flnaiijced  from  estimated  revenues.  This 
portion  of  the  cost — that  which  cannot  be 
financed  from  reVenues — Is  designated  the 
"net  project  cost."  Local  and /or  State  funds 
would  be  required  for  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  net  project  cost.  In  all  in- 
stances, the  local  contribution  would  have 
to  come  from  a  goverrunental  agency  or 
body  other  than  the  transit  operator  Itself. 
Repayments  of  the  local  grant  could  be  made 
later  from  any  surplus  revenues,  but  there 
also  would  have  to  be  .proportional  repay- 
ments of  the  Federal  grant  if  there  were  sur- 
plus funds. 

3.  Federal  loans  would  be  authorized  only 
where  the  total  project  cost  could  be  financed 
by  this  method  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment.  Such  loans  also  would  be  made 
by  the  Government  only  when  the  funds 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  private  market 
on   reasoiuible   terms.     Also,   Federal    loans 
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could  not  be  used  to  supplement  grant  funds. 

4.  HM.  3881.  as  presently  drafted,  au- 
thorizes $500  million  for  appropriation 
spread  over  3  years.  Actual  budget  outlays 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  only 
910  million 

5.  Both  grants  and  loans  would  be  sub- 
ject to  strict  planning  requirements.  A  ma- 
jor requirement  would  be  the  preparation 
of  a  program  for  a  unified  or  coordinated 
urban  transportation  system.  Such  a  trans- 
portation plan  In  turn  would  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  comprehensive  development 
plan  for  the  urban  area. 

6.  For  an  Initial  3-year  period.  Federal 
loans  and  grants  on  an  emergency  basis 
would  be  authorized  on  the  basis  of  less 
prdvlslon  of  a  50-percent  Federal  grant, 
rather  than  a  two-thirds  grant.  The  re- 
maining one-sixth  Federal  grant  iri  such  In- 
stances would  become  available  if  full  plan- 
ning requirements  were  met  within  3  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant  agreement. 

7.  A  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration program  would  be  authorized  for 
all  phases  of  urban  mass  transportation  to 
replace  the  present  demonstration  grant 
program  authorized  under  the  1961  act.  KM. 
3881  would  add  $30  million  from  the  $500 
million  grant  authority  to  the  present  $25 
million  demonstration  grant  authority. 

8.  An  adequate  relocation  program  for 
families  displaced  by  urban  mass  trans- 
I>ortatlon  projects  would  be  required.  Fed- 
eral grants  would  be  authorized  for  reloca- 
tion payments  to  Individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  nonprofit  corporations  on  the 
same  basis  as  In  the  Federal  Government's 
urban  renewal  program. 
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Retirement  of  William  Patrick  Flynn, 
Chainnaii  and  Chief  ExecntiTe  0£Bcer, 
Indiana  National  Bank,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  13.  1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
still  some  great  rags-to-riches  stories, 
exemplifying  the  very  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream,  abounding  in  our  land  today. 

Pew  are  more  compelling  than  the 
story  of  William  Patrick  Flynn  who,  at 
the  age  of  65,  has  retired  a£  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Indiana 
National  Bank  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  retirement  for  Mr. 
Flynn  means  that  he  will  now  remain  a 
member  of  the  board  and  will  be  chair- 
man of  the-bank's  executive  committee. 

William  P.  Plyrm  was  bom  on  the  west 
side  of  Indianapolis.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  later  supervisor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Street  Railway  Co.  In  1915, 
when  he  was  16,  young  Flynn  took  a  job 
as  office  boy  for  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany. But  he  quit  that  Job  to  fike  ad- 
vantage of  his  first  great  oppdktunlty. 
He  accepted  an  offer  of  a  50  per(^t  sal- 
ary increase  to  become  a  bailk  mes- 
senger. His  decision  meant  ttiat  his 
weekly  pay  would  increase  from  $4  a 
week  to  $6  a  week. 

Prom  messenger  boy.  he  was  promot- 
ed first  to  clerk,  then  to  bookkeeper,  then 
to  receiving  teller.    His  rapid  rise  was 


noticed,  and  in  1918 — when  only  19  years 
old — Mr.  Flynn  became  one  of  the  young- 
est men  appointed  to  the  responsible 
position  of  assistant  national  bank  ex- 
aminer with  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve 
District  in  Chicago. 

In  1922  he  became  bank  examiner  for 
the  Indianapolis  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. He  returned  to  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional Bank  in  1930  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  credit  department.  In  1940 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors, 
became  executive  vice  president  in  1944. 
president  in  1952,  and  board  chairman 
in  1957. 

He  is  now  a  director  of  the  insurance 
company  where  he  started  as  an  office 
boy,  as  well  as  the  retiring  chief  officer 
of  the  bank  where  he  started  as  a  mes- 
senger boy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Flynn  serves  as  a  di- 
rector of  a  number  of  business,  civic, 
and  religious  organizations.  He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  English  Foundation,  the 
United  Fimd  of  Greater  IndianapoUs,  the 
Indianapolis  Civic  Progress  Association, 
the  Indianapolis  Hospital  Development 
Association,  the  Indianapolis-Marion 
County  Building  Authority,  the  Indian- 
apolis Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  many  others. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Flyrm  was  named  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope  John 
XXm  for  his  leadership  in  fundrais- 
ing  campaigns  for  the  archdiocese. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  ex- 
ample of  personal,  civic,  and  religious 
advancement  set  by  William  P.  Flynn  is 
one  that  commends  itself  to  the  youth 
of  our  Nation.  He  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  a  life  filled  with  service  to  his  fel- 
low man. 


Reaction  to  May  Craig's  Views 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  in- 
terest in  Washington  should  be  the  re- 
action outside  Washington  to  recent  re- 
marks by  correspondent  May  Craig.  The 
following,  written  by  Lawrence  A.  Col- 
lins, Sr.,  appeared  in  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  newspaper: 

Uay  CaAiG  Has  Her  Say 
Millions  of  Americans  have  watched  May 
Craig  and  listened  to  her  Maine  accent  as 
she  asks  questions  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
Now  she  Is  stating  some  of  her  own  views 
in  a  U.S.  News  r^Kjrt.  She  Is  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  lowering  of  our  morality  in 
dealing  with  domestic  and  world  affairs. 
She  says:  "Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep 
down,  in  the  American  people — a  genuine 
cmsade  against  self-indulgence,  immorality, 
public  and  private— then  we  wiU  witness  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Republic." 
As  examples  Mrs.  Craig  gives,  J^death  on 
the  highways — a  pack  a  day,  cheating  from 
top  to  bottom  In  our  society,  reckless  debt, 
breakup  of  the  family,  and  a  faltering  for- 
eign policy."  Why,  she  asks,  should  we  think 
we  can  take  that  path  and  change  history? 
Around  the  world  they  can  take  oxir  money 
with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in  the  face  with 


the  other.  We  talk  of  our  ■leacler&hip"'  but 
we  are  apparently  Incapable  of  giving  lead- 
ership. 

She  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  Red  China 
is  close  to  being  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  Is  at  a  time  when  our  men 
are  dying  In  Jungles— kUled  by  Red  Chinese 
weapons  and  their  trained  guerrilla  flghlert^. 
We  are  opposed  to  Communists,  but  seem  to 
think  Khrushchev  is  not  so  bad  as  we  sell 
him  our  subsidized  wheat  and  thus  save  him 
from  a  breakdown  of  the  system  we  .=ay  we 
oppose. 

Mrs.  Craig  apparently  is  a  conservative,  and 
therefore  suspect  to  many  who  object  to  these 
observations.  But  they  are  vital  reminders 
of  the  faltering  policies  we  have  been  follow- 
ing. She  refers  to  the  Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs 
debacle  where  we  failed  to  support  the  1961 
force  of  Cubans  we  had  trained  to  overthrow 
Castro  It  made  us  appear  weak  in  the  eyes 
of  most  of  ,the  world.  The  result  Is,  today 
Cuba  is  the  base  for  Communist  attacks  on 
Latin  America,  and  a  nuclear  menace  to 
our  own  Nation. 

The  Bobby  Baker  scandal  is  apparently  to 
be  glossed  over  to  avoid  embarrassment  to 
the  President  and  Senators  during  this  elec- 
tion year.  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Richard  Bur- 
ton are  drawing  great  crowds  to  view  them 
In  "Cleopatra."  Frank  Sinatra  continues  to 
be  a  favorite  entertainer,  even  though  he  was 
kicked  out  of  his  Nevada  enterprises  because 
of  his  association  with  hoodlums. 

Mrs.  Craig  says:  "The  United  Nations  Itself 
should  be  forced  into  financial  honesty  by 
the  United  States  refusing  to  keep  on  pay- 
ing the  bills  while  many  nations  get  a  free 
ride  while  outvoting  us.  The  idea  of  letting 
In  a  small  nation  of  fewer  than  a  half  million 
people — utterly  inexperienced  In  governing 
Itself — within  a  few  days  of  Its  establish- 
ment. Is  an  eiample.  We  might  at  least  In- 
sist on  a  period  of  probation." 

She  concludes  her  article  with:  ■Nobody 
respects  a  fumbler— a  weak  man.  a  wobbler 
in  policy  or  deeds.  First,  every  one  of  us  has 
to  clean  out  weakness  and  selfishness  and 
immorality  of  all  types.  Then  chosen  leaders 
with  strength  and  principle  will  lead  us  to 
where  we  can  have  self-respect  and  respect 
of  others.  Would  we  elect  such  a  man  If 
he  campaigned  on  such  a  platform?" 

It  is  quite  an  analysis  of  present-day  prob- 
lems. It  should  cause  each  of  us  to  ask 
How  do  I  measure  up?  It  will  give  added 
interest  to  the  appearance  of  May  Craig  In 
her  next  "Meet  the  Press"  panel.  It  reminds 
us  of  Bernard  Baruch's  remark  that  the 
American  people  had  lost  their  capacity  for 
Indlgatlon. — L.A.C. 


Robert  C.  Weaver  on  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  13,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  person  in  the  country  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  out  as  an  expert  on 
the  problems  of  urban  renewal  than 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  distinguished  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  again  demonstrated 
his  comprehensive  perception  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  published  in  the  Na- 
tion and  also  in  the  Sunday,  April  5,  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post  under  the 
title,  "Urban  Renewal  Is  Dispossessing 
Its  CriUcs." 
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afford  to  local  governments  which  don't  need 
them. 

Some  of  these  charges  are  not  true.  Others 
are  worse:  they  are  half-truths,  giving  Che 
uninformed  the  semblance  of  the  whole 
truth. 

Urban  renewal  uproots  people.  True.  It 
uproots  them  primarily  from  slums  where 
they  have  been  condemned  to  live  for  lack 
of   better  housing  opportunities. 

Urban  renewal  is  clearing  slums  on  a  large 
scale — as  it  was  Intended  to  do.  In  700  proj- 
ects now  in  advanced  stages,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  substandard  housing 
units  have  been,  or  in  the  near  future  will 
be.  eliminated. 

But  iirban  renewal  does  more.  It  is  the 
only  major  operation  involving  displacement 
of  people  that  assumes  both  legal  and  moral 
responsibility  for  what  happens  to  them. 
By  law,  urban  renewal  provide*  decent  hous- 
ing for  displaced  slum  dwellers  and  financial 
assistance  to  help  them  and  displaced  busi- 
nesses to  move.  The  record  shows  that  more 
than  three-quarters  of  those  displaced  have 
been  rehoiised  In  good  standard  housing, 
and  this  record  has  been  Improving  In  re- 
cent years. 

In  Its  treatment  of  people,  urban  renewal 
is  humane.  Yet  the  Impression  persists,  with 
help  from  the  opponents,  that  people  are 
shoved  out  and  forgotten.  This  was  never 
completely  true  and  it  is  deflnltely  false  now. 

Large  numbers  are  being  displaced  every 
year  In  our  cities  from  other  causes.  Urban 
renewal  often  gets  blamed  lor  all  of  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  people  are  dis- 
placed by  activities  such  as  highways,  code 
enforcement,  public  buildings,  etc.,  than  by 
urban  renewal.  This  still  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count the  additional  families  displaced  by 
apartments,  office  buildings  and  other  pri- 
vate construction. 

Urban  renewal  falls  most  heavily  on  non- 
white  families  which  have  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty finding  homes.  True.  Because  of 
their  low  incomes,  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  slum  and  blighted  areas 
where  urban  renewal  operates  are  nonwhltes. 

But  urban  renewal  affords  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  into  areas  not  previously 
open  to  them.  Furthermore,  urban  renewal 
Is  providing  more  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing for  nonwhltes  in  desirable  locations  in 
the    renewed    areas    themselves. 

As  of  June  30.  1963.  there  were  about  48.000 
dwelling  units  completed  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  Of  these,  vaor^  than  30  percent  were 
occupied  by  nonwhltes.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  housing  in  redeveloped  are.is 
has  been  privately  financed,  and  In  many 
cities,  in  all  regions,  urban  renewal  is  pro- 
viding new,  privately  financed  shelter  avail- 
able to  minorities  in  prime  locations. 

Moreover,  lu-ban  renewal  Is  providing  much 
more  housing  in  renewal  areas  for  the  mod- 
erate- and  low-income  groups  than  before, 
and  making  it  available  without  racial  or 
religious  bars.  Urban  renewal  has  thus  be- 
come a  potent  fwce  in  breaking  down  the 
ghetto. 

Under  the  new  moderate- Income  housing 
program,  provided  for  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  the  FHA  by  mid-1963  had  allocated 
more  than  9,000  dwelling  units  In  44  urban 
renewal  projects.  As  of  June  30,  1963,  slightly 
more  than  4,000  units  of  federally  assisted 
low-rent  housing  were  occupied  in  urban  re- 
newal areas  and  an  additional  16.000  units 
were  under  construction  or  in  planning. 

The  bulldozer  is  no  longer  the  symbol  of 
urban  renewal.  Urban  renewal  has  demon- 
strated that  rehabilitation  can  be  as  effec- 
tive in  restoring  and  saving  good  neighbor- 
hoods and  structures  as  in  tearing  them 
down. 

In  numerous  cities,  urban  renewal  has 
been  a  rescue  operation  for  historic  buildings 
that  had  been  left  to  decay  among  the  weeds 
of  iirban  blight.  Philadelphia  provides  an 
exciting  example  of  this.     0<  even  broader 


signiflcance,  however,  is  the  greater  em,phasi8 
now  being  placed  on  rehabilitating  areas 
Instead  of  clearing  thorn. 

More  than  100,000  dwelling  units  In  urban 
renewal  projects  underway  are  scheduled 
for  rehabilitation.  Although  the  prooees 
takes  longer  and  Is  more  omnplicated  than 
building  new  residences,  nearly  half  c€  this 
rehabilitation  is  completed  or  being  carried 
out. 

Urban  renewal,  it  is  said,  takes  too  long. 
How  long  is  too  long?  With  experience,  the 
process  has  l>een  speeded  up,  but  even  so,  it 
must  be  measured  in  years.  Renewing  a  vital 
area  in  the  community  requires  considered, 
complex  planning,  both  for  the  area  and  for 
Its  effect  on  the  futtu-e  of  the  conununlty. 
Human  and  property  rights  must  be  protected 
and  preserved. 

Even  so,  as  of  June  30.  1963,  on  about  85 
percent  of  the  land  ready  for  reuse  redevel- 
opers  were  either  designated  or  engaged  in 
rebuilding.  About  three-fourths  of  the  land 
disposed  of,  excluding  streets  and  alleys,  had 
been  purchased  by  private  investors. 

Urban  renewal  permits  cities  to  tear  down 
some  sound  structures.  True,  an  older  office 
building  or  warehouse  occupying  p>art  of  a 
site  needed  for  well-planned  housing,  com- 
mercial, or  public  redevelopment  is  not  an 
asset  to  the  area  or  the  conununlty  merely 
because  Its  walls  are  sound.  Cities  cannot 
wait  to  redevelop  blighted  areas  until  all  the 
structures  fall  of  their  own  weight.  Their 
elimination,  subject  to  prescribed  limits  and 
controls.  Is  often  essential  to  carry  out  the 
plan  for  the  area's  renewal. 

Urban  renewal  is  not  perfect.  It  is  a 
dynamic  program  that  will  continue  to  evolve 
and  develop.  The  Housing  Act  of  1961 
brought  significant  changes  to  make  urban 
renewal  more  effective,  p>artlcularly  In  pro- 
viding critically  needed  moderate- income 
hou-slng  and  in  supporting  greater  use  of 
rehabilitation  to  conserve  our  assets  and 
diminishing  the  need  for  displacement  of 
people  and  businesses. 

In  the  pending  housing  and  community 
development  bill  of  1964,  President  Johnson 
has  proposed  further  Improvements.  They 
would  simplify  and  speed  up  the  tuban  re- 
newal process.  They  recognize  that  rehous- 
ing and  relocating  people  and  small  busi- 
nesses is  not  the  full  answer;  they  must  be 
helped  to  adjust  to  their  new  environment. 
Thus,  the  bill  would- provide  special  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  lower  Income  displaced  fami- 
lies In  their  new  housing  and  would  assist 
small  businesses  to  meet  the  costs  of  getting 
started  elsewhere  or  recompense  those  who. 
by  choice  or  necessity,  do  not  stay  in 
business. 

It  would  strengthen  rehabilitation,  par- 
ticularly to  enable  elderly  homeowners  in 
renewal  areas  to  Improve  their  homes.  It 
would  make  possible  more  low- income  hous- 
ing in  these  areas  and  elsewhere  and  extend 
to  displaced  single  persons  many  of  the 
aids  now  available  to  families. 

The  proposed  bill  also  recognizes  that 
there  Is  an  inescapable  connection  between 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  restore  our  cen- 
tral cities  and  what  we  do  to  infiuence  the 
development  of  the  outlying  suburbs  of 
metropolitan  areas.  It  prop)oses  measures 
for  sound,  forward  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  outlying  areas  to  avoid  the  waste 
and  heavy  cost  of  renewing  and  redeveloping 
them  soon. 

Urban  renewal  is  not  and  should  not  be 
above  criticism.  But  the  attacks  of  critics 
who  originally  opposed  It  and  now  want  to 
kill  it  are  aimed  largely  at  imaginary  evils 
that  never  existed  or  are  exaggerated  criti- 
cisms of  earlier  dlfflculties  that  have  been 
and  are  being  met.  They  are  half-truths 
that  focus  on  the  tearing  down  aspects  of 
urban  renewal  and  Ignore  Its  rebuilding  and 
restoration  functions. 

Urban  renewal  is  generating  private  in- 
vestment many  times  the  amount  of  public 
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funds  expended.  For  479  projects  Involving 
about  $1JIS  billion  In  Federal  grants,  esti- 
mated private  investment  will  be  about  $7.6 
billion  and  another  $2  billion  will  come  in 
public  redevelopment  expenditures. 

Urban  renewal  is  turning  deficit  tax  areas 
Into  paying  areas  that  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  about  400  projects  where  re- 
development has  been  started  or  completed, 
estimated  assessed  value  will  be  more  than 
five  times  as  great. 

Urban  renewal  has  acquired  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  real  estate  without 
a  major  scandal. 

It  is  also  strengthening  the  economic  base 
of  our  cities  by  helping  to  revitalize  business 
and  downtown  areas  and  providing  more 
Jobs  through  business  expansion.  After  all,^ 
the  best  answer  for  the  low-income  housing 
problem  is,  ultimately,  higher  incomes. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  of  some  urban 
renewal  remains  primarily  a  program  to  im- 
prove homes  and  living  conditions.  Less  than 
25  percent  of  the  funds,  as  of  last  June  30, 
have  gone  to  predominantly  nonresidential 
projects,  and  even  in  these,  26  percent  of 
the  acreage  will  be  redeveloped  for  residential 
uses  ahd  13  percent  for  public  and  institu- 
tional use. 

Urban  renewal  has  also  made  large  areas 
available  for  educational  and  medical  centers 
and  for  recreational  and  cultural  use.  It  has 
played  a  major  part  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  many  of  our  modern  colleges, 
hospitals,  public  centers,  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Urban  renewal  is  essentially  a  democratic 
program,  responsive  to  the  public  will.  It 
must  be  initiated  by  the  elected  local  govern- 
ing body.  It  must  be  executed  by  local 
authority  under  State-enacted  laws. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  urban  renewal 
assistance,  a  locality  must  have  a  broad-scale 
program  to  combat  Ul^ht  and  Improve  the 
community,  including  an  advisory  commit- 
tee representing  key  citizen  interests.  Under 
Federal  law,  a  public  hearing  must  be  held 
before  land  can  be  taken  for  urban  renewal. 

Urban  renewal  is  one  of  the  most  publicly 
dlssussed  operations  in  the  community,  from 
start  to  finish.  It  often  Is  an  issue  in 
municipal  elections — and  In  the  great  ma^ 
Jorlty  of  cases  voters  want  something  done 
about  their  slums,  their  congestion,  and 
their  conununity's  growth  and  welfare. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  so  complex  an  under- 
taking could  be  made  more  responsive  to  the 
public's  win  or  more  democratic.  But  the 
Ale-hard  opponents  do  not  seem  to  want  it 
that  way.  They  would  like  to  make  every 
step  and  stage  subject  to  the  veto  of  any 
individual  or  small  opposition  bloc.  This 
would  only  thwart  the  will  of  the  community. 
It  would  destroy  the  democratic  process. 

Similarly,  some  would  "reform"  urban 
renewal  by  killing  it.  For  example,  proposals 
to  substitute  Federal  loans  for  Federal  grants 
simply  Ignore  the  shrinking  tax  bases  of  our 
cities  and  their  growing  public  responsi- 
bilities. Without  Federal  grants,  the  pro- 
gram would  die  In  all  those  localities  that 
need  It  the  most. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  knqw 
to  see  that  the  public  is  fully  Informed. 


The  Clifford  Davit  Bridge 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CABOT.TWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  ApHl  10. 1964 

Mr.   DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,   it  Is  an 
honor  and  pleasure  to  join  the  distin- 


ETuished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EoMONDsoNl  and  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  to  name  this  great 
bridge  at  Memphis,  the  Clifford  Davis 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bridge  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Memphis  Is  now  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant coimecting  links  in  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System — connecting  the 
wonderful  city  of  Memphis,  and  the 
great  State  of  Arkansas.  It  is  fitting 
and  highly  appropriate  that  this  bridge 
be  named  after  Judge  Cliff  Davis.  The 
name  of  Judge  Davis  is  synonymous  with 
the  progress,  the  culture,  and  yes,  the 
patriotism  on  that  great  beautiful  south- 
ern city.  Memphis. 

I  have  benefited  personally  by  his  wise 
counsel  as  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. In  my  16  years  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  never  know  a  more  able  tactician 
in  handling  the  passage  of  vital  and 
necessary  legislation — legislation  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  our  entire  Nation— our  rivers, 
highways,  and  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  known  in 
this  Congress  a  more  able,  more  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Judge  Davis  ad- 
heres to  the  oldtime  principles  of  in- 
tegrity. His  word  is  his  bond.  Many 
times  I  have  heard  our  beloved  and 
revered  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Judge  Howard  Smfih,  say  with  great 
price  that  Davis  is  a  man  of  his  word; 
that  his  promise  is  as  sound  as  gold; 
that  when  he  gives  you  his  word,  you  can 
depend  on  it> 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Davis  has  earned 
and  deserves  this  high  honor.  Judge 
Davis  ranks  in  that  immortal  company 
of  illustrous  Tennesseans,  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Speaker  Joe  Bums.  Cordell  Hull, 
and  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to  make 
many  addresses  throughout  the  country 
and  upon  one  occasion  I  was  delayed  in 
Memphis  for  several  hours  waiting  for 
the  plane.  While  there  I  found  that 
Judge  Davis  was  most  beloved  by  his 
constituents  in  every  walk  of  life.  A 
bus  boy  in  a  cafe  replied  instantly.  "Of 
course  I  know  my  Congressman.  He  is 
Judge  Cliff  Davis."  A  taxidriver  aston- 
ishingly said,  "Have  you  not  ever  heard 
of  the  Judge  Cliff  Davis  blues  ?  This  song 
was  written  in  honor  to  Judge  Davis  be- 
fore he  went  to  Congress."  I  could  not 
find  anyone  who  did  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  resolu- 
tion pass  unanimously  and  this  bridge 
be  named  Cufford  Davis  in  honor  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  I  have  ever 
known,  a  great  American  and  a  man  this 
House  points  to  with  pride. 


The  Book  of  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  viBGimA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  13, 19S4 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 


decidon  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  in 
the  school  prayer  cases  it  said  that  the 
Florida  court  should  render  a  decision  in 
keeping  wiUi  previous  decisions  in  prayer 
cases  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court.  The 
Florida  court  yielded  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  with  respect  to  school  pray- 
ers but  said  no  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  had  covered  Christmas 
and  Easter  celebrations  in  public  schools. 
So,  those  two  phases  of  the  Florida  case 
are  now  pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  argument  on  them  will  prob- 
ably be  heard  in  the  next  month  or  6 
weeks. 

In  its  last  decision  outlawing  prayers 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
that  it  would  not  outlaw  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  public  schools  as  comparative 
literature.  Consequently,  when  a  15- 
year-old  girl  from  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
named  Miss  Prue  Snead,  wrote  me  on 
March  6.  that  she  was  in  the  sophomore 
English  class  at  Andrew  Jackson  High 
School  in  Jacksonville  and  said  that  her 
class  was  woiicing  on  a  project  with  books 
and  added  "Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
name  of  a  book  which  you  have  read  that 
has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  you  or 
that  you  feel  is  just  too  good  for  a  teen- 
ager to  miss?"  I  relied  promptly,  rec- 
ommending the  Book  of  Job  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible. 

Job  was  an  Arab  chief  of  the  city  of 
Uz.  No  one  knows  just  when  the  Book 
of  Job  was  written  or  how  many  con- 
tributed to  it.  Evidently,  it  was  one  of 
the  first  books  of  the  Bible  and  presented 
the  fundamental  struggle  of  the  human 
race  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of  life 
after  death.  The  book  poses  the  eternal 
problem  of  constant  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  and  of  the  ultimate  reward 
that  comes  to  those  who  supplement 
their  good  worica  with  their  faith.  And 
when  Job  asked  the  jjtal  questicm  which 
is  embraced  in  the  Christian  religion: 
"If  a  man  dies,  will  he  live  again?"  he 
had  walked  a  little  way  along  the  road 
which  led  to  the  first  Easter  and  indi- 
cated that  he  saw  as  In  a  glass  darkly 
the  face  of  Him,  who,  c^ituries  later,  be- 
ing God  from  all  eternity  died  as  man 
at  a  point  of  time  within  human  history. 
That  type  of  faith  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  wonderful  description  of  faith 
given  by  St.  Paul  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  fcM-  its 
usefulness  as  comparative  literature,  the 
British  essayist,  Thomas  Carlyle  in 
"Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,"  has  this  to 
say  of  the  Book  of  Job: 

They  had  many  prophets,  these  Arabs; 
teachers  each  to  his  tribe,  each  according  to 
the  light  he  had.  But  indeed,  have  we  not 
from  of  old  the  noblest  of  proofs,  still  pal- 
pable to  every  one  of  us,  of  what  devoutness 
and  noblemindedness  had  dwelt  in  these 
rustic,  thoughtful  peoples?  Biblical  critics 
seem  agreed  that  our  own  Book  of  Job  was 
written  in  that  region  of  the  world.  I  call 
that,  apart  from  all  theories  about  It,  one 
of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  pen. 
One  feels.  Indeed,  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew; 
such  a  noble  universality,  different  from 
noble  patriotism  or  sectarianism,  reigns  In 
it.  A  noble  book;  all  men's  book.  It  is  our 
first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending 
problem — ^man's  destiny,  and  God's  ways 
with  him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such 
free  flowing  outlines;  grand  in  its  sincerity, 
in   its  simplicity;    in  Its  epic  melody,  and 
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reconcl  ement 


mAter  Jil 


repoae  of 
eye,    the    mildly 
true  everywhere; 
all  things; 
Itual;  the  horse— f 
with  thunder?' 
of  the  spear.", 
never  since  drawi  t 
reconc  Illation ; 
the  heart  of 
the  summer 
seas  and  stars 
think.  In  the 
erary  merit. 


There  Is  the  seeing 

vinderstandlng    heart.     So 

true  eyesight  and  vision  for 

things  no  less  than  splr- 

'hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 

he  "laughs  at  the  shaking 

Such  living  likenesses  were 

Sublime  sorrow,  sublime 

choral    melody   as   of 

;d;  so  soft  and  great;  as 

mldhlght,  as  the  world  with  Its 

rhere  Is  nothing  written.  I 

Bllve  or  out  of  It,  of  equal  llt- 


Gldeet 


Today,  I  was 
fled  to  get  an 
Linda  Wiggins 
of   the  Andrew 
Jacksonville, 

Iiir.  Presiden 
letter  to  all 
study  of  the 
tial  part  of 
and  girl  in  oui 
mission  that  it 
the  Appendix  c 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


pleased  and  highly  grati- 

irjteresting  letter  from  Miss 

another  teenage  member 

Jackson   High   School. 

P|a. 

,  I  wish  to  commend  that 

Who  may  think  that  the 

Biple  is  no  longer  an  essen- 

education  of  every  boy 

country  and  to  ask  per- 

may  be  printed  in  full  in 

the  Record. 

no  objection,  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


thj 


ue^  er 


clais 


After  reading 
I  think  I  know 
book  to  my 
aoknowled^nent 
and   complaints 
friends.  Job's 
In  praising  Oodl 
be  found  In  thi 
Job's  weaknsasei 
never  will   forgqt 
ample  of  Job's 
was  long 
I  hope  I 
stocy  as  you  see 
predate  your 
as  I  probably 

On  behalf  of 
rell,  my 
thank  you 
efr<Nrt  spent  tn 
Sincerely 


afpeal 


suflerLig 
Tinders  and 


Onmt  and  the 
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Jacksonvillk,  Fla., 

April  9, 1964. 


ROBl  XTSON. 


Hon.  Wnxisl 
Senate  Apprtypridtiona  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C 
DSAB  Mx 

to  give  you  my 
mending  a  bool 
class  at  Andrew 
to  the  many 
letters  o\ir  proj^t 
lltearlan  has 
readers. 


In  this  letter  I  want 

kindest  regards  for  recom- 

to  my  sophomore  English 

Jackson  High  School.     Due 

people  who  answered  our 

Is  a  great  success.     Our 

seen  such  a  mass  of  eager 


ROBIKTSON 


klid 


he  Book  of  Job  In  the  Bible 

tvhy  you  recommended  this 

Job's  uprightness.  Job's 

of  Ood's  might.  Job's  trials 

when    he    denounced    his 

for  pity.  Job's  wisdom 

greatness  are  the  lessons  to 

great  book.     It  also  shows 

which  we  all  possess,  but  I 

Job's   patience.     One   ex- 

]  «tlence  is  the  fact  that  he 

but  the  never  lost  faith. 

the  value  of  this  great 

It  and  understand  It.    I  ap- 

rec  ommendlng  this  book  to  me 

have  read  It. 


wculdnt 


ny  tem:her.  Miss  Mary  Har- 
and  myself.  I  wish  to 
for  the  time  and 
afaswerlng  our  letters. 
'ours, 

LiNoa  Wiggins. 


classou  tes 
whol  theartedly 


UndercoTer  War  Af  ainst 
Narcotics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

ar  mssouKi 
IN  THE  HOUa  B  OF  REPRESKNTAllVES 


KAR8T  ZS 


Mr 

leave  to  extent 
ORo.  I  include 
published  In 
1964.  and  " 
cottcs."  which 
Parade,  on 


Monday.  April  13. 1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder 

my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 

the  foUowlng:   "Crime," 

magarine  of  March  27, 

War  Against  Nar- 

hppeared  In  the  magazine, 

22, 1M4: 


T  mei 
Un<  eroover 


Maxh 


(Prom  Time  magazine.  Mar.  27,  1964] 
CaiME — Thi  Skldou  Skin  _ 

Every  year.  $350  million  worth  of  Illegal 
narcotics  get  smuggled  into  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  stuff  comes  from 
Turkey,  Communist  China,  and  Thailand, 
moves  through  processing  plants  In  Prance, 
then  Is  passed  by  racketeers  to  dc^>e  pushers 
on  street  cco'ners.  In  barrooms,  and  pool  halls. 
Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Custcwns  seized  near- 
ly 1,500  ounces  of  heroin.  48.000  ounces  of 
marijuana  at  U.S.  ports  and  borders.  That 
Is  a  big  haul,  but  not  nearly  big  enough. 
The  smuggling  trade  is  still  profitable  enough 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Nations  48.000 
narcotic  addicts.  23.000  of  whom  live  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

Controlling  the  torrent  of  narcotics  traffic 
into  the  United  States  Is  the  Job  of  a  seldom- 
seen  band  of  295  agents  bossed  by  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  Commissioner  Henry  Luke  Gior- 
dano. 49.  a  tough  veteran  of  22  years  with 
the  Bureau  and  an  Ingenious  undercover 
operative.  Last  week  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  released  testimony  from  Gior- 
dano, who  described  some  of  the  triumphs 
and  perils  of  his  adventurous  colleagues. 
Items: 

In  1962.  a  U.S.  agent  in  France,  posing  as  a 
gangland  dope  racketeer,  arranged  a  buy 
from  an  international  narcotics  ring.  French 
police  (Hosed  in  just  as  a  batch  of  heroin  was 
delivered  to  the  agent.  The  dellveryman 
shot  his  way  free,  but  he  and  the  gang's 
ringleaders  were  arrested  later. 

In  late  1962.  agents  got  wind  of  a  pt\lr  of 
brothers  who  were  peddling  heroin  in  New 
York — one  taking  orders  In  his  East  Harlem 
clothing  and  toy  store,  the  other  delivering 
the  "Junk"  in  his  taxlcab.  An  undercover 
agent  made  a  buy  of  102  grams  of  heroin  for 
$2,000.  Later,  both  brothers  were  arrested, 
and  442  grains  of  heroin  were  found  In  the 
taxlcab. 

In  1963.  agents  boarded  an  express  truck 
delivering  baggage  to  a  building  in  Hoboken, 
N.J.  When  two  men  later  left  the  building 
with  the  bags,  the  agents  sirrested  them,  re- 
covered 687  kilograms  of  marihuana  and  202 
grams  of  heroin.  Baggage  checks  taken  from 
one  of  the  captives  led  to  caches  of  narcotics 
at  railroad  stations  in  Poughkeepsle  and 
Albany.  N.Y..  aad  Philadelphia. 

In  April  1963.  a  narcotics  agent  In  Turkey 
wormed  his  way  Into  the  confidence  of  -  a 
band  of  International  traffickers  beaded  by 
the  former  mayor  of  a  Turkish  city.  The 
agent  arranged  to  buy  18  kilograms  of  mor- 
phine base.  The  exmayor  made  the  de- 
livery— accompanied  by  20  Turks  armed 
to  the  teeth.  When  the  agent  and  Turkish 
police  got  the  drop  on  the  crooks,  they  tried 
to  shoot  their  way  out.  After  a  furious  gun 
battle,  six  men,  including  the  exmayor.  were 
arrested.  Said  Giordano:  "Very  few  cases  in 
Turkey  end  up  in  other  than  gunfire.' 

Last  October  In  Chicago,  two  agents  in 
separate  cars  spotted  a  well-known  narcotics 
racketeer  named  Nolan  Mack  taking  a  heroin 
delivery  from  a  second  man.  Recognizing 
the  agents,  Mack  leaped  into  his  car  and  fled. 
The  agents  barreled  after  him.  In  a  dizzy- 
ing chase.  Mack  ranuned  one  of  the  pursuing 
cars,  sent  it  careening  Into  a  lamp  pole.  The 
second  agent  finally  cornered  Mack.  But  as 
the  agent  scrambled  from  bis  car.  Mack 
opened  fire.  The  first  bullet  creased  the 
agent's  temple;  the  second  slammed  Into  a 
car  window,  spraying  glass  into  the  agent's 
face.  The  report  concludes  with  character- 
istic understatement:  "When  the  agent  was 
able  to  return  the  flxe.  two  of  his  shots  hit 
Mack,  causing  his  death." 


UNDEBCovxa  Wa»  Against  Narcotics 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Several  weeks  Eigo.  Pederal  narcotics  agents 
descended  on  an  astounding  prey.  Salvador 
Pardo-Bolland.  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Bo- 
livia.   They  charged  he  and  two  cohorts  had 


been  smuggling  heroin  into  the  United  States 
for  the  Mafia.  More  than  $52  million  in 
narcotics  was  seized. 

The  arrests,  in  New  York  and  Montreal, 
culminated  a  lengthy  Investigation  by  United 
States.  Canadian,  and  French  police.  Agents 
had  tailed  the  Ambassador  for  months  and 
watched  the  worldwide  operation  unfold. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  dangerous  in- 
cidents in  which  the  280  unsung  agents  of 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  are  plunged  every  day 
Shortly  before  that,  after  a  100-mlle-per- 
hour  chase  through  Chicago.  Agent  Gayle 
RuhJ  hooked  up  In  a  biasing  gun  battle 
with  Nolan  Mack,  a  syndicate  gunman,  and 
shot  blm  dead.  And  acrsos  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world,  these  men  continually 
risk  their  lives  in  a  never-ending  war  against 
one  of  the  most  relentless  conspiracies  and 
greatest  evils. 

The  Narcotics  Bureau  fights  most  of  its 
campaigns  from  the  Inside,  behind  the  enemy 
lines.  It  was  the  first  law-enforcement  body 
to  infiltrate  the  underworld's  most  closely 
guarded  citadel,  the  Mafia,  known  to  Its 
members  as  La  Cosa  Nostra,  or  Our  Thing. 
The  Bureau  moved  Into  the  Mafia  20  years 
ago  in  a  long  battle  against  organized  dope- 
smuggling. 

How  successful  It  has  been  Is  evident  from 
the  decrease  In  the  narcotics  trade.  Sig- 
nificantly, although  only  3  out  of  every  100 
Government  agents  are  N-men.  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  15  of  every  100  convictions. 

ALL  IN  THE  LINX  OF  DUTY 

As  undervover  men.  narcotics  agents  learn 
to  look  like  gangsters,  talk  like  gangsters. 
think  like  gangsters.  Sometimes  they  also 
die  like  gangsters — shot,  knifed  or  strangled 
in  some  dark  alley.  They  work  across  the 
world,  for  the  traffic  in  Illicit  drugs  knows 
no  frontiers.  The  shadowy  figures  they  trail 
may  lead  them  Into  any  city.  And  always 
death  walks  with  them. 

Last  year  alone.  N-men  engaged  in  seven 
running  gun  battles  with  drug  smugglers: 
three  In  this  country,  four  in  Turkey.  Agents 
have  been  nui  down  by  automobiles.  One 
was  thrown  through  a  window.  Some  have 
died  under  torture.  They  faoe  addicts  who 
are  wildly  un{MvdlotabIe,  racketeers  who  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  defend  their  huge  rev- 
enues. Often  the  man  against  them  are 
equipped  with  speedboats,  planes,  radios — 
and.  above  all.  cold  cash  to  buy  silence,  to 
hire  killers,  to  appear  respectable. 

Inside  Coea  Nostra,  one  small  slip  can 
mean  an  N-man's  death.  For  those  who  have 
taken  the  Mafia  blood  oath  are  the  world's 
most  sinister  cutthroats.  Their  mood  cah. 
switch  In  a  moment,  and  they  can  kill  with- 
out warning.  Agent  WUsmi  Shee,  for  ex- 
ample, had  an  appointment  with  an  Informer 
who  had  been  furnishing  him  information 
for  several  months.  Suddenly  the  squealer 
whipped  out  a  gun  and  shot  Shee  to  death, 
then  killed  himself. 

Another  agent,  about  to  handcuff  an  addict 
in  a  top-fioor  room  of  a  Harlem  tenement,  was 
suddenly  grabbed  and  dragged  through  the 
window.  The  agent  managed  to  clutch  the 
railing  of  the  fire  escape  and  hang  there  as 
the  addict  plunged  to  his  doom. 

On  a  New  York  street,  a  gangster  fired  five 
times  at  an  agent  who  was  trying  to  arrest 
him.  Two  of  the  bullets  slashed  through  the 
agent's  raincoat.  Before  the  N-man  could 
return  the  fire,  a  woman  strolled  between 
them,  wheeling  a  baby  carriage.  The  agent 
bolstered  his  gun,  sprinted  across  the  street 
and  collared  the  man  with  his  bare  hands. 

THEY     NAB     "MR.    BIG" 

Narcotics  officers  have  been  reei>onslble  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  Blafia's  most 
notorious  ringleaders.  Prize  of  the  bag:  Vita 
Oenovese,  who,  even  in  prison,  is  stlD  re- 
garded as  Mr.  Big  of  the  Coea  Nostra.  Others 
put  behind  bars  include  such  delegates  to 
the  infamous  Apalachln  crime  conference  as 
chunky,  snarling  Carmine  Galente,  who  has 
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a  reputation  in  the  underworld  as  a  sadist; 
big,  booming,  240-poIind  "Big  John"  Ormen- 
to,  who  had  a  weakness  for  flashy  clothes, 
which  he  has  unhappily  exchanged  for 
prison  garb;  and  barrel-chested  Vincent 
Mauro,  a  surly  customer  who  is  described  In 
Narcotics  Bureau  files  as  a  merciless  and 
"vicious  killer." 

Not  long  ago,  an  agent  called  on  Mauro 
in  prison  and  tried  to  pump  him  for  Infor- 
mation. The  mobster  spurned  a  warning 
that  he  would  be  wise  to  cooperate.  "You're 
the  one  who  has  to  worry,  not  me,"  he 
snarled  at  the  agent.  From  underworld  tip- 
sters, the  Narcotics  Bureau  later  learned  that 
iMlaurio's  threat  was  no  mere  bluff.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau,  the  Mafia  lords  In  prison, 
alarmed  over  the  demoralization  of  their 
mobs,  had  marked  five  agents  for  murder. 
Such  a  dramatic  gesture  was  needed,  they 
agreed,  to  show  their  defiance  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  and  to  impress  rank-and-file  mob- 
sters. 

Mafia  leaders  on  the  outside  feared  the 
scheme  was  too  dangerous.  "Yon  kill  five 
Pederal  agents,  and  they  won't  be  above 
framing  all  of  us."  was  the  reaction  of  one 
racket  boss,  as  quoted  by  an  informer.  Oeno- 
vese reportedly  decided  It  would  be  enough 
to  bump  off  one  key  agent.  The  last  word 
was  that  the  murder  "contract"  had  been 
Issued,  but  all  five  agents  alerted  by  inform- 
ers are  on  their  guard. 

Parade  can  also  reveal  that  it  was  George 
Qaffney,  then  chief  of  the  New  York  Nar- 
cotics office  and  now  Deputy  Narcotics  Com- 
missioner, who  persuaded  squealer  Joe 
Valachl  to  violate  the  code  of  omertft  (se- 
crecy or  death)  and  take  the  witness  stand 
against  his  colleagues  In  crime. 

Valachl  was  no  stranger  to  the  N-men.  He 
had  directed  a  smuggling  ring  which  brought 
heroin  Into  this  country  in  false  trunk  bot- 
toms. Agents  moved  In  on  him  in  1955,  but 
his  conviction  was  reversed  by  the  court  of 
appeals.  In  1959,  however,  they  got  enough 
evidence  to  send  him  away  for  15  years.  An- 
other conviction  in  1961  added  30  years. 

But  his  book  wasn't  closed.  Undercover 
men  learned  that  the  Cosa  Nostra  regarded 
Valachl  as  a  weak  link  who  couldn't  stand 
confinement  and  might  crack  any  time. 
They  decided  to  eliminate  him.  Valachl 
heard  the  same  whispers  and  tried  desper- 
ately to  contact  Gaffney  with  an  offer  to  talk. 
Soon  Genovese,  who  shared  a  cell  with 
Valachl,  made  the  whispers  formal.  Valachl 
reported  that  he  received  the  ceremonial 
Mafia  "kiss  of  death"  from  Genovese.  who, 
he  said,  handed  out  a  "contract"  to  another 
Mafl%  inmate,  the  emaciated,  cold-blooded 
Joe  DlPalermo,  t<^ silence  Valachl  forever. 

MUROEX    BY    MISTAKE 

Prom  then  on.  Valachl  lived  In  terror.  It 
was  in  terror  that  he  grabbed  an  Iron  pipe 
and  killed  convict  John  Saupp.  whom  he 
mistook  for  DlPalermo.  It  was  only  after 
this  miyder  by  mistake  that  Valachl,  through 
his  defense  attorney,  was  able  to  contact 
Gaffney,  and  thus  became  the  most  Impor- 
tant Informer  yet  on  the  Mafia. 

Success  stories  like  the  Valachl  case  make 
headlines,  but  similar  successes — the  result 
of  relentless  sleuthing  and  unsung  heroism — 
are  legion  In  the  files  of  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau. And  they  are  no  accident.  For  N-men 
are  picked  not  only  for  their  razor-sharp 
wits  and  ice-cold  nerve  but  also  for  their 
ability  to  mix  In  the  underworld  without 
suspicion.  All  the  top  narcotics  officials  have 
been  undercover  men.  Only  10  years  ago. 
Narcotics  Commissioner  Henry  Giordano  was 
posing  as  a  racketeer  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  sinister  Mallock  brothers,  John  and 
George,  who  were  smuggling  dope  Into  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Working  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  Giordano  wormed  his  way 
into  the  Mallock  mob.  He  played  hla  part 
so  convincingly  that  on  one  occasion  the 
brothers   told   him   they   trusted   him   Ua- 


plicltly.  His  work  led  to  fheir  arrest,  but 
they  skipped  bond  and  fled  to  Mexico.  In 
1953,  George  Mallock  was  rash  enough  to 
sneak  back  into  New  York  to  visit  a  favorite 
barmaid,  was  promptly  nabbed,  hustled  back 
to  Canada  and  sentenced  to  21  years.  John 
Mallock  was  tracked  down  in  Mexico,  pursued 
In  a  wild  car  chase,  died  when  his  car  crashed 
into  a  truck. 

In  recent  years,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  has 
branched  out.  N-men  are  at  work  all 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East 
and  southeast  Asia,  where  the  pipelines  start. 
Most  of  the  time  they  pose  as  American 
gangsters,  having  patiently  built  up  their 
background  against  checking. 

The  recent  arrest  of  the  Mexican  Ambassa- 
dor had  Just  such  worldv^de  ramifications. 
It  began  with  the  arrest  of  Guatemala's  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Belgium,  Mauriclo  Rosal, 
who  was  {Hcked  up  with  250  pounds  of  heroin. 
On  tripe  between  Brussels  and  Guatemala 
City,  Rosal  arrived  In  New  York  with  180 
pounds  of  luggage,  departed  with  only  100. 
But  because  of  diplomatic  immunity,  he 
couldn't  be  searched. 

FBOM    THE    EMBASSY    TO   THE    PEN 

Then  Rosal  made  a  slip.  On  one  trip,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  Guatemala  City,  he  de- 
cided to  return  to  Brussels.  He  was  no  longer 
technically  In  transit,  thus  lost  his  diplo- 
matic Immunity.  He  was  quickly  and  quietly 
searched.  His  luggage  was  loaded  with  her- 
oin, largest  haul  ever  made  In  the  United 
States.  Rosal  confessed  he  had  received 
$40,000  In  courier  fees.  He  Is  now  In  the  Ped- 
eral penitentiary  In  Atlanta. 

Narcotics  agents,  living  as  they  do  In  the 
shadow  of  sudden  death,  can  ill  afford  to 
make  a  slip.  But  they  admit  ruefully  that 
they  pull  their  share  of  boners.  One  told 
Parade  how  he  finally  won  the  confidence  of  a 
smuggler  who  agreed  to  sejl  him  dope  at  a 
lonely  rendezvous.  The  smuggler  showed 
up  without  the  goods,  explained  nervously 
that  his  car  was  known  to  the  police  and  he 
might  have  been  Jumped.  If  the  agent, 
whom  he  knew  as  an  out-of-town  racketeer, 
would  trade  cars,  he  would  go  and  get  the 
drugs. 

For  all  the  N-man  knew,  the  smuggler  was 
wise  to  him  and  had  arranged  a  trap.  But 
rather  than  blow  the  case,  he  handed  over 
the  keys  of  his  car.  Then  he  followed  the 
smuggler  and  waited  for  him  to  go  into  an 
apartment.  When  the  smuggler  emerged 
with  a  parcel,  the  N-man  made  his  arrest. 
It  wasnt  imtll  they  reached  police  head- 
quarters and  he  got  his  keys  back  that  he 
noticed  a  metal  tag  on  the  keyring  Inscribed: 
"Property  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau."  If  the 
smuggler  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  tag, 
the  agent  might  never  have  lived  to  tell  the 
anecdote. 


Northeastern  Uniyertity  Launches  New 
G>operatiYe  Edncation  Program  for 
Negro  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or     • 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF   KASSACHUSSTTB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1964 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston, 
Mass..  has  launched  a  unique,  new  pro- 
gram to  expand  the  opportunities  tor 
NeffTo  youth  to  obtain  advanced  educa- 
tion and  on-the-job  tnining.  Tlie  uni- 
versity has  received  a  $150,000  grant  from 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  ot  B^ 
ucation  for  this  pilot  program. 


Under  the  program.  Northeastern  will 
seek  Negro  students  at  the  high  school 
level  who  show  aptitude  for  college-level 
training  but  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
would  not  be  intending  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege. The  program  is  not  directed  at 
Negro  youth  who  would  normally  be 
planning  for  a  college  education.  This 
cooperative  study-work  program  is  di- 
rected toward  increasing  the  number  of 
available  and  qualified  Negroes  for  em- 
ployment in  business  and  professional 
careers.  This  effort  by  one  of  our  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  and  the 
Greater  Boston  business  and  professional 
community  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  assisting  youth  from  underpriv- 
ileged areas  to  obtain  the  skills  neces- 
ary  for  jobs  and  opportunities  in  today's 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  from  the  March  1964  issue  of  in- 
dustry, published  by  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts,  which  de- 
scribes the  Northeastern  University  pro- 
gram printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pilot  Program  To  Expand  Career  Opportu- 
nities roR  Negro  Students  Initiated  by 
Northeastern — The  Northxasterm  Pro- 
gram Will  Encourage  75  Negro  Youths  To 
Choose  Professions  Which  Too  Pew  Ne- 
groes Enter  Today 

A  new.  pioneering  program  designed  to 
expand  business  and  professional  career  op- 
portunities for  Negro  young  people  through 
college  study  under  the  cooperative  plan 
of  education  has  been  launched  by  North- 
eastern University. 

Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  president  of  North- 
eastern, said  a  pilot  program  to  Increase  the 
number  of  Negro  youths  who  are  available 
and  qualified  for  employment  in  positions 
requiring  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level  will  be  conducted  \mder'  a  $150,000 
grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education. 

FIRST  croup  in  fall 

A  total  of  75  Metropolitan  Boston  Negro 
students  who  otherwise  might  not  go  to 
college  wiU  be  enrolled  during  the  next  8 
years  in  the  cooperative  currlcular  offered  by 
Northeastem's  full-time  undergraduate  col- 
leges. 

The  first  of  the  three  25-member  groups 
of  Negroes  will  be  enrolled  as  freshmen  this 
fall.  An  additional  25  Negro  students  will 
enter  the  freshman  class  at  the  outset  of 
the  1968  and  1966  academic  years. 

Several  steps  have  been  Initiated  by  the 
university  to  make  sure  that  Negro  students 
selected  to  participate  are  properly  prepared 
to  undertake  a  college  education. 

These  Include:  a  plan  to  utilize  under- 
graduate cooperative  students  In  Northeast - 
em's  College  of  Education  as  teacher  aids 
In  public  schools  to  help  enhance  the  lan«- 
guage  and  reading  skills  of  ]X)tential  en- 
rolleee;  and,  launching  of  an. intensive  pre- 
college  summer  Ltudy  program  for  enroll- 
ees  who  may  find  themselves  Inadequately 
prepared  in  certain  subject  areas  Important 
to  BtKcees  In  higher  education. 

Scholarship  aid  under  the  pilot  program 
will  be  given  to  students  according  to  in- 
dividual financial  need,  not  only  in  their 
freshman  year,  but  throtighout  their  entire 
6  years  at  Northeastern. 

JOB   OPPOKTUNTmS 

Northeastern  officials  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  increase  the 
number  of  Negro  youths  who  are  available 
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Approximately  20  companies  in  the  Great- 
er Boston  area  have  already  indicated  to  the 
university  that  they  will  employ  Negro  stu- 
dents on  cooperative  work  asslgnmeats.  and 
several  comptmies  have  discussed  with  the 
university  the  type  of  Job  sequences  that 
they  would  develop  for  the  Negro  students. 

Northeastern  is  convinced  that  the  co- 
operative plan  of  education  offers  a  particu- 
larly meaningful  solution  to  the  problems 
faced  by  young  Negroes  as  well  aa  by  em- 
ployers seeking  to  hire  Negroes.  Not  only 
do  cooperative  work  periods  offer  Negro  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  gain  experience  re- 
lated to  their  field  of  study,  but  more  Im- 
portantly, work  periods  offer  on-the-job 
experience,  under  actual  work  conditions, 
that  for  many  of  them  will  lead  to  perma- 
nent Jobs  with  the  same  employer  alter 
graduation. 

During  their  cooperative  work  periods  they 
win  have  the  opportunity  to  try  various  as- 
signments and  to  test  their  vocational  objec- 
tives In  the  fire  of  firsthand  experience. 
Facility  coordinators  will  Instruct  them  In 
such  matters  as  proper  Job  attitudes.  Their 
earnings  will  contribute  substantially  to- 
ward the  cost  of  their  college  education. 
But  most  Important,  cooperative  Jobs  will 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  have  a  respec- 
table Job  beginning  In  their  sophomore  year 
and  thus  overcome  the  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  find  employment  as  a  college  graduate. 

COOF   BENEFITS 

At  Northeastern,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  nearly  50  p>ercent  of  all  students 
employed  as  cooperative  trainees  are  offered 
good  Jobe  with  their  cooperative  employers 
at  graduation.  In  some  companies,  as  many 
as  80  percent  remain  with  their  cooperative 
employers,  and  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  em- 
ployers to  pay  a  salary  as  much  as  20  percent 
higher  than  Is  paid  to  conventional  college 
graduates.  This  premium  recognizes  the  3 
years  of  experience  the  cooperative  trainee 
has  gained  In  his  field  of  specialization  as  a 
result  of  coop)eratlve  employment. 

Because  the  work  experience  provides  the 
employers  with  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  effectiveness  of  their  trainees  In  the  work 
situation,  it  is  hoped  that.  If  Negroes  are 
carefully  placed,  employers  will  quickly  real- 
ize that  they  are  equally  competent  and  as 
reliable  as  employees  of  different  racial  ori- 
gins. 

EARLT    mXNTmCATION 

Recognizing  the  need  to  Identify  promis- 
ing Negro  students  before  they  reach  their 
senior  year  in  high  school  In  order  to  give 
them  the  encoiiragement  and  assistance  nec- 
essary, if  they  are  to  become  potential  col- 
lege applicants,  the  university  will  work  with 
appropriate  student  p>er8onnel  and  commu- 
nity agencies  to  discover  and  encourage 
promising  applicants  for  the  proposed  pro- 
gram at  the  9th  and  10th  grade  level. 

To  achieve  this  goal.  Northeastern  recentlly 
added  to  its  staff  an  admissions  counselor 
whose  primary  responsibility  will  be  to  seek 
out  promising  Negro  youngsters  for  the  pro- 
gram. He  will  be  assisted  by  another  ad- 
missions counselor  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Both  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
field  of  student  personnel  and  in  working 
with  community  agencies. 

To  locate  promising  applicants  for  the  pro- 
posed program,  the  counselors  will  work 
with  high  school  guidance  counselors  and 
teachers,  social  agencies,  neighborhood 
groups,  and  churches.  They  will  be  aided  by 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Commu- 
nity Relations  who  has  established  many  use- 
ful oontaets  with  the  Negro  community  and 
with  IntAeated  community  agencies,  be- 
cause of  the  university's  close  proximity  to 
the  Bozbury  area  where  many  of  Boston's 
Negroes  make  their  homes.  The  admissions 
opmaalora  will  also  draw  upon  the  resotiroea 
^  the  university's  occupational  Information 
servloe. 


THOROUGH   SCREENING 

Once  promising  Negro  applicants  have 
been  Identified,  the  admissions  counselors 
will  make  thorough  studies  of  each  stu- 
dent's educational  background,  including  the 
need  for  special  preparation,  as  well  as  of 
each  student's  home  situation.  Special  visits  ' 
to  the  homes  of  the  prospective  applicants 
win  be  made  whenever  necessary.  Through 
means  such  as  these,  the  university  seeks 
to  Insure  that  each  Negro  enrolled  In  the 
program  will  have  the  best  possible  chance 
of  completing  It  satisfactorily. 

In  selecting  the  75  students  who  will  study 
under  the  program.  Northeastern  will  make 
use  of  all  standard  testing  devices  and  will 
draw  upon  the  Judgment  and  experience  of 
its  admissions  office,  which  maintains  con- 
tact with  780  secondary  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, the  university  will  utilize  the  resources 
of  its  testing  and  counseling  center,  which 
provides  Information,  testing,  and  counsel- 
ing concerning  educational  objectives,  voca- 
tional objectives,  and  special  aptitudes. 

Aware  that  some  who  may  be  desirable 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  program  may 
be  deficient  In  certain  subject  matter  areas 
and  or  in  reading  ability  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication. Northeastern  will  admit  these  stu- 
dents upon  condition  that  they  attend  a 
preliminary  summer  program  at  the  univer- 
sity prior  to  matriculation,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  college 
level  work  upon  completion  of  the  summer 
program. 

OPEN    TO   ALL 

The  preliminary  svunmer  program  will  be 
designated  for  any  student,  regardless  of 
race,  who  plans  to  enroll  at  the  university 
the  following  fall  and  who  needs  additional 
Instruction  to  prepare  him  for  college  level 
work.  The  program  will  draw  upon  superior 
high  school  teachers  from  the  greater  Boston 
area  and  will  make  use  of  the  latest  teach- 
ing techniques,  including  programed  in- 
struction. In  addition  the  program  will 
utilize  Northeastem's  own  resources  includ- 
ing the  testing  and  counseling  center,  the 
occupational  information  service,  and  the 
center  for  reading  improvement  which  is 
staffed  by  highly  trained  specialists  with  ex- 
tensive experience  in  reading  Improvement 
and  In  the  development  of  vocabulary  and 
study  skills. 

This  summer  seminar  will  also  consider 
sociological  and  psychological  factors  affect- 
ing the  attitudes  of  children  from  under- 
prlvlliged  communities. 

LACK  or  usonacEs 

The  university  recognizes  that  not  only  do 
many  young  Negroes  not  have  the  resources 
to  meet  tuition  costs,  but  that  often  they 
cannot  even  buy  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
and  frequently  live  under  crowded  conditions 
and  In  environments  not  conducive  for  col- 
lege study. 

For  these  reasons,  the  unlverslt^r  must 
have  funds  to  provide  full  scholarshlpe  for 
the  freshman  year,  as  well  as  allowances  for 
tuition,  books  and  supplies,  room  and  board, 
and  clothing  when  needed. 

During  the  upperclass  years,  the  univer- 
sity must  have  funds  to  pay  tuition  and 
cover  other  costs  of  attending  college  vrlth 
he  expectation  that  the  earnings  during  the 
^cooperative  work  periods  will  cover  all  or 
nearly  All  of  this  students'  living  expenses. 
Students  attending  the  summer  preparatory 
program  prior  to  entering  the  university  will 
also  require  scholarship  assistance. 

Northeastern  estimates  that  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  some  financial  assistance 
for  every  Negro  student  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Most  of  the  selected  students  will  probably 
need  funds  to  help  meet  the  tuition  coets  of 
the  preliminary  summer  program  and  of  the 
freshman  and  four  upperclass  years.  In 
%ddlUon,  it  Is  anticipated  that  Northeastern 


should  be  prepared  to  assist  a  number  of  the 
students  In  meeting  their  living  costs,  in 
purchasing  books  and  supplies,  and  even  In 
providing  personal  needs  such  as  clothing. 

NEGROES    FACE    BARRIERS 

Educators  are  Just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  barriers  which  discourage  Negro  ambi- 
tion. One  example  Is  that  books  written  for 
subtuban  youngsters  may  have  little  mean- 
ing for  Negroee.  Another  example  is  that  of 
a  Negro  student  who  lost  his  courage  as  col- 
lege graduation  approached  because  he 
lacked  funds  to  purchase  an  appropriate  suit 
to  we^  at  the  ceremony.  Some  of  these 
obstructloits  can  be  overcome  by  Increasing 
the  funds  for  scholarships  and  living  ex- 
p>enses.  Others  may  require  careful  prepara- 
tion of  special  and  lengthy  programs. 

As  this  program  Is  carried  out,  additional 
obstacles  to  Negro  ambition  may  be  uncov- 
ered. These  discoveries  may  Justify  in- 
creases in  the  financial  scope  of  the  program, 
or  they  may  point  to  major  modifications  In 
order  to  achieve  the  defined  objectives. 

A  special  adaptation  of  the  Northeastern 
cooperative  plan  offers  a  promising  means  of 
encouraging  children  from  disadvantaged 
areas  to  make  the  most  of  their  abilities. 
Accordingly,  the  university  has  arranged  to 
carry  on  a  pilot  project  In  1964-65  and 
1965-M  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  using 
undergraduate  cooperative  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  as  teacher  aids  In  pub- 
lic high  schools  located  near  the  university 
In  areas  largely  populated  by  Negroes.  These 
co-ops  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in 
teaching,  will  be  selected  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  year  classes  qn  the  basis  of  their 
interest  in  helping  disadvantaged  pupils  and 
their  demonstrated  ability  to  serve  effectively 
in  the  cultivation  of  language  and  reading 
skills. 

There  Is  much  evidence  that  language  de- 
velopment Is  crucial  to  effective  school  ad- 
justment. For  children  reared  In  under- 
prlvUegted  areas  the  acquisition  of  reading 
skills  is  often  particularly  difficult.  They 
\is\ially  come  from  homes  which  place  little 
value  upon  education  and  are  virtually  sur- 
rounded by  negative  Influences  which  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  competent  command 
of  language  skills. 

LANGUAGE     DEVELOPMENT 

These  "teacher  Interns,"  who  will  be  paid 
for  their  services  from  the  overall  grant  for 
the  program,  will  be  given  Intensive  train- 
ing in  basic  concepts  of  reading  and  lan- 
guage Instruction  and  specific  training  in  the 
use  of  materials  to  be  employed  In  the  parti- 
cipating schools. 

The  following  year  (1965-66)  It  Is  proposed 
to  add  two  more  pedis  of  Juniors  to  the  prd- 
gram  and  continue  the  foiu'  co-c^s  who  be- 
gan in  1964-65.  More  than  one  school  oould 
be  served  In  the  second  year  of  the  program 
if  this  should  be  desirable. 

TRAINING    THE    INTERNS 

This  program  will  be  designed  to  test 
whether  the  use  of  co-ops  Is  a  fruitful  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  developing  lan- 
guage skills  among  pupils  from  disadvan- 
taged areas.  ^ 

The  four  co-ops  who  are  to  begin  the  proj- 
ect in  1964-65  ^111  be  selected  from  the 
fourth  year  (Junior)  class  In  the  college  of 
education  and  will  have  had  at  least  1  year's 
work  in  the  field  of  reading.  During  the 
summer  of  1964  they  will  be  given  an  In- 
tensive course  of  training  In  basic  concepts 
of  reading. 

Now  the  largest  university  In  the -free  world 
operated  on  the  cooperative  basis.  North- 
eastern Is  confident  that  its  pioneering  efforts 
In  applying  the  cooperative  plan  to  Negro 
education  will  attract  nationwide  attention 
as  well  as  widespread  imitation,  not  only 
by  the  60  other  cooperative  colleges  and 
imlverslties  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
by  those  in  other  countries. 


G>iirtct7  at  the  Capitol  or  the  Lack 
Thereof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  powers  that  be  around 
here  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
for  the  printing  of  the  following  observa- 
tions on  their  work  by  Ridder  Newspaper 
Columnist  Bill  Sumner: 

Tourists  Plan  District  of  Columbia  Inva- 
sion— Capital  Ready  With   Insults 

(By  Bill  Sumner) 

Washington. — It  seems  to  be  time  for  the 
annual  report  on  tourism  in  Washington, 
D.C.  During  Easter  Week — a  otdd,  snowy 
week,  incidentally — the  tide  started  that  will 
Jam  the  Capital  until  next  September. 

It  Is  a  question  whether  it  is  the  fat  women 
In  shorts  who  invade  our  sacred  legislative 
halls,  ghost  ridden  by  the  now  silent  spirits 
of  bygone  greats,  or  the  treatment  and  recep- 
tion given  the  typloal  tourist  here  that  is 
the  most  irritating.  But  I  lean  to  the  latter 
viewpoint. 

Official,  municipal  Washington  sets  forth 
formidable  roadblocks  enoiigh  in  the  form 
of  unfathomable  traffic  and  parking  regula- 
tions, regulations  which  may  well  have  been 
written  by  400  captive  monkeys  typing  at 
random  for  10  years.  But  it  Is  at  the  Oapiti^ 
that  our  various  politically  appointed  serv- 
ants, such  as  elevator  operators,  doorkeepers, 
and  other  such  anointed  beings  become 
lai^r  than  life  and  with  arrogance  to  mat<di. 

■fhe  story  going  the  rounds  here  a  week 
or  so  ago  (and  promptly  denied)  held  that 
Senator  Lee  Mxtcalf,  of  Montana,  had  taken 
a  piuich  at  .an  elevator  operator  in  one  of 
the  Senate  office  buildings.  The  Immediate 
thought,  never  confirmed,  was  that  the  oper- 
ator had  been  as  cheeky  with  the  Senator, 
perhaps  not  knowing  him.  as  is  the  usual 
form  with  a  tourist. 

In  any  case,  such  servants  do  grow  sul- 
len and  uppity  with  the  common  herds. 
And  the  good  women  who  serve  as  Capitol 
guides,  who  most  surely  have  been  audi- 
tioned for  their  Jobs  in  a  boiler  works  going 
at  full  clamor,  grow  louder,  brassier  and 
mora  monotonous  of  voice. 

All  things  considered,  the  tourist,  camera 
slung  from  a  shoulder,  kids  in  tow,  suffer- 
ing from  an  ailment  known  as  museum  feet, 
does  not  get  the  happy-hearted  welcome  he 
might  expect  from  a  city  whose  existence 
he  p&ja  tor. 

He  gets  the  full  welcome,  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  visitors'  brochures,  by  the  em- 
ployees of  his  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and,  if  it  is  not  a  crowded  day,  from  the 
great  men  themselves.  But  on  the  lower 
levels  of  life  at  the  Capitol  there  is  Inex- 
cusable rudeness  and  clearly  expressed  bore- 
dom, conduct  that  on  a  hot,  muggy  day 
here,  when  tempers  are  on  edge,  must  sure- 
ly rate  at  least  a  bust  In  the  snoot. 

Well,  perhaps  Mttcalt  did  and  perhaps  he 
didn't,  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason. 
But  if  he  did  and  it  was,  the  citizens  of 
America  should  send  in  dimes  somewhere 
to  buy  him  a  nice  silver  platter. 

One  of  the  most  futile  efforts  in  tourism 
here — to  look  'for  a  moment  at  the  negative 
side  of  things — Is  the  importation  of  rest- 
less, rambunctious  busloads  of  school  kids 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  for  tours  of  the 
Capital.  These  miist  be  costly  ventures,  but 
they  are  without  merit  from  the  standpoint 
of  educating  the  young.  A  15-minute  view 
of  Congress  in  action  Is  baffling  and  frustrat- 


ing. They  have  museums  at  home  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  surrounded  by  snarled 
traffic  and  exhaust  fumes  when  they  go  to 
see  it.  The  time  at  Mount  Vernon  Is  spent 
buying  shoddy  souvenirs  offered  by  the  con- 
cessionaire. 

This,  of  course,  is  treason.  The  town  has 
a  booster  organization  which  regards  such 
an  Influx  as  contributing  heavily  to  the  life's 
blood  of  the  community  and  so  promotes  It. 
If  there  were  no  school  kids.  It  Is  reasoned, 
there  would  be  little  market  for  hats  with 
plumes  (with  the  legend,  "Washington,  DC." 
splashed  In  sliver  paint  across  the  front ) , 
nor  would  there  be  a  market  for  novelty 
ashtrays  which  spread  out  from  the  base 
of  a  small  Washington  Monument,  or  dinner 
plates  on  which  the  profile  of  the  President 
has  been  painted.  Or  for  whips,  pea  shoot- 
era,  horns  or  banners,  and  pillows  stamped 
In  three  colors  showing  the  Capitol. 

Well,  you  can't  Just  pull  a  plug  from  such 
a  solid  wall  of  the  economy.  Not  without 
helping  the  economy  back  home  at  any  rate. 


Urban  Renewal  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or   IdCHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  13,  1964 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  has 
assisted  many  cities  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  decay  and  in  revitalizing 
these  communities. 

An  excellent  article  on  how  urban  re- 
newal has  worked  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  appeared  in  the  1963  edi- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Yearbook.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban  Rknxwal  in  Qeand  RAPms 
(By  Donald  W.  CKeefe) 

In  his  book,  "The  Future  of  Our  Cities,"  the 
late  Robert  Futterman,  an  astute  young  man 
who  amassed  a  vast  fortune  In  real  estate 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  said,  "Many 
people  tend  to  regard  urban  renewal  as  some 
new  god  from  the  machine  of  government, 
riding  in  at  the  end  of  the  story  on  a  bolt 
of  lightning,  his  wonders  to  work.  Dazzled 
by  this  concept,  many  believe  urban  rede- 
velopment under  urban  renewal  to  be  rela- 
tively easy." 

The  realities  of  urban  renewal,  as  Mr.  Fut- 
terman well  knew  and  went  on  to  explain, 
are  quite  the  contrary.  Nonetheless,  many 
people  and  communities,  having  entered  into 
an  lu-ban  renewal  program  with  visions  of 
the  "quick  and  easy,"  become  quickly  disen- 
chanted with  the  whole  idea  when  faced  with 
the  time-consuming  and  tough  realities. 

It  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  the  Grand 
Rapids  xirban  renewal  program  has  been  com- 
pletely devoid  of  disenchantment:  but,  by 
and  large,  municipal  officials  and  populace, 
although  impatient,  have  held  on  firmly  to 
the  "long  look"  and  realized  that  the  ravages 
of  50,  60,  and  70,  or  more,  years  cannot  be 
undone  in  a  few  months.  Tears  of  planning 
and  dedicated,  hard,  thankless  work  are  an 
inherent  part  of  the  price  of  urban  renewal, 
but  they  pay  off  in  handsome  dividends. 

One  must  keep  ever  in  mind  another  pro- 
foxind  observation  by  Mr.  Futterman:    'It  is 
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ownership  and  the  steel  ball  and  bulldozer 
of  the  demolition  experts  hard  at  work  clear- 
ing the  acquired  areas  for  the  oncoming 
new  construction. 

During  this  third  year,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  completion  of  the  land  acquisition 
phase  and  the  beginning  of  construction  of 
the  civic  center.  In  1962,  Olffels  &  Ros- 
settl.  Inc.,  the  city's  architectural  design  con- 
sultants, prepared  a  detailed  architectural 
development  plan  for  the  entire  civic  cen- 
ter, Including  a  police  administration  build- 
ing, a  hall  of  justice  (courts  building),  a 
city  building  and  a  county  building.  All  of 
these  buildings  were  designed  so  that  to- 
gether they  form  a  complex  of  public  build- 
ings, but  each  retains  its  Identity  as  an  In- 
dividual unit.  Grand  Rapids'  architects. 
Roger  Allen  &  Associates,  are  currently  pre- 
paring detailed  construction  drawings  for 
the  first  two  units — police  administration  and 
the  hall  of  Justice. 

The  year  1963  will  also  see  the  first  an- 
nouncements of  new  construction  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  nonpublic  areas  of  the  proj- 
ects. Land  for  these  private  developments 
will  be  sold  under  open  competitive  condi- 
tions, but  preliminary  promotion,  to  avoid 
a  dalsy-growtng  hiatus  between  demolition 
and  reconstruction,  has  guaranteed  that  at 
least  one  highly  acceptable  proposal  will  be 
received  for  each  disposition  site  offered.  The 
reuse  plan  for  the  private  development  areas 
permits  office  buildings,  motor-hotels,  and 
special -purpose  buildings  of  a  nonretall  na- 
ture which  win  complement  the  civic  cen- 
ter. Construction  of  the  modern  public  and 
private  buildings  will  occupy  the  final  years 
of  the  first  phase.  They  will  rise,  like  a  fine 
new  crop,  from  the  ground  that  has  been 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  prepared  for  them 
within  the  target  dates  established  In  the 
original  report. 

The  year  1963  will  see  many  dynamic  and 
dramatically  progressive  strides  made  toward 
the  final  completion  of  the  short-range  pian. 

Meanwhile,  preliminary  planning  Is  being 
undertaken  to  enable  the  continuation  of  the 
program  for  the  later  phases.  Including  de- 
tailed proposals  for  a  cultural  center,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  parking  program,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Internal  street  extension 
system. 

Experience  in  Grand  Rapids  has  shown 
that  urban  renewal  Is  neither  totally  painful 
nor  totally  painless;  nor  Is  It  a  general  pan- 
acea. It  Is  simply  a  useful  "kit  of  tools" 
making  possible  a  partnership  among  local 
government.  State  government.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, private  enterprise,  and  citizens.  In 
mounting  an  offensive  against  slums  and  the 
causes  of  urban  blight  where  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  is  so  great  that  no  one  of  the 
groups  could  successfully  cope  with  it  alone. 
Urban  renewal,  like  every  other  good  set  of 
tools,  needs  competent  workmen.  It  Is  not 
self-motivating  or  effortless.  The  hammer 
does  not  swing  Itself.  And  long-sleeping 
muscles  complain  at  their  awakening. 

Over  2,400  years  ago,  Confucius  saw  the 
basic  need  and  truth  behind  Intelligent,  well- 
used  urban  renewal  when  he  observed:  "•  •  • 
the  value  of  thy  property  dependeth  upon 
thy  neighbor." 


Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Dodson  Stamps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   MXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13. 1964 

Mr.    MURPHY    of   New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 


learned    of    the    death    of    Brig.    Gen. 
Thomas  Dodson  Stamps. 

General  Stamps  was  a  professor  of 
military  engineering  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  during  the  years  I  attended, 
and  later  became  dean  of  its  Academic 
Board.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
the  cadets  whom  he  trained  and  guided 
during  their  formative  years  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  mixed  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  with  real  leadership  and  still 
maintained  the  military  virtues  of  dis- 
cipline and  attention  to  duty. 

General  Stamps  was  devoled  to  his 
profession,  devoted  to  his  country,  and 
devoted  to  his  family.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  regrets  to  Mrs.  Stamps  and  her 
two  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  13,  1964: 
General  Stamps  Dies — A  West  Point  Aid — 

Retired  Professor  and  Dean  of  Academic 

Board  Was '70 

Washington.  April  12. — Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
EKxlson  Stamps,  retired  professor  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  In  1956-57  dean  of  its 
academic  board,  died  today  in  the  Walter 
Reed  Medlcaf  Center.  He  was  70  years  old 
and  lived  In  Bethesda.  Md. 

General  Stamps  was  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Art  and  Engineering  at  the 
Academy  from  1938  to  1956.  He  developed 
texts  and  atlases  for  the  study  of  recent  wars 
and  during  World  War  n  initiated  a  series  of 
paperbacks  to  bring  the  latest  developments 
of  the  war  to  the  cadets. 

He  was  a  short,  wiry  man.  generally  re- 
served but  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  he 
was  an  energetic  and  popular  teacher. 

While  at  West  Point  he  was  active  in  many 
post  and  cadet  affairs  and  served  for  many 
years  on  the  athletic  board. 

Prom  his  retirement  from  the  Army  in  1957 
until  last  August.  General  Stamps  directed 
military  studies  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

He  was  born  in  Kingsbury.  Tex.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  in 
1912  and  the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy  in  1917. 
Pour  years  later  he  received  a  civil  engineer- 
ing degree  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

General  Stamps  was  commissioned  a  cap- 
tain In  the  Army  in  1917  and  served  in  World 
War  I  In  France  and  Germany  with  the  107th 
Engineers,  32d  Infantry  Division.  He  took 
part  In  the  Alsne-Mame,  Oise-Aisne,  and 
Meuse-Argonne  campaigns. 

After  the  war  and  before  his  appointment 
to  the  Academy,  he  served  as  construction 
engineer  for  the  Mississippi  River  Illinois 
Waterway,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  and 
the  U.S.  consulate  in  Yokohama  and  for  4 
years  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

His  decorations  Included  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

General  Stalfhps  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Military  Engineers,  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  the 
American  Military  Institute,  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  of  Washington. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Lois 
Baker:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Daniel, 
of  Arlington.  Va..  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Poulson, 
of  Falls  Church.  Va.;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Alvln 
J.  Wlrtz.  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
King,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Mo- 
shelm.  of  Chickamauga.  Ga.,  and  six  grand- 
children. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  St.  David's 
Episcopal  Church  here  Wednesday  at  2  p.m. 
Burial  will  be  at  West  Point  on  Thursday 
at  2:30  p.m.  ^ 
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Hoosier  With  a  Brooklyn  Accent:  Reiraew 
of  Book,  "My  iBdiana,**  Written  by 
Irying  Leibowiti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Monday.  April  13.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  adopted  sons  of  Indiana  is  the  dis- 
tinguished managing  editor  and  colum- 
nist of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  Irving 
Leibowitz.  A  native  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Leibowitz  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
resident  of  Indiana,  so  much  so  that  he 
has  produced  a  book  about  Hoosier  pol- 
itics and  personalities  entitled  "My  In- 
diana." This  new  book  has  been  reviewed 
by  a  member  of  the  Scripps-Howard  or- 
ganization and  good  friend  of  mine,  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  press  corps  who 
reports  on  Indiana  affairs  from  Wash- 
ington. Ted  Knap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  book  review  by  Mr.  Knap 
be  printed  in  the  Api)endix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Book  Review:  "Mt  Indiana."  by  Ibvinc  Leib- 

owrrs 

(By  TedKiiap) 

He  Is  Booth  Tarklngton  with  a  Brooklyn 
accent. 

"I  came  here  from  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York  City.  Where  do  I  come  off  writing  a 
book  about  Indiana?"  That's  what  Irving 
Leibowitz  a&ks  himself  in  the  introduction 
to  his  book,  "My  Indiana." 

Then  he  answers  himself:  "I  have  'chutz- 
pah.' It  is  almost  impossibla  to  translate 
•chutzpyah'  from  Yiddish  to  English.  It 
means  more  than  gall,  more  than  brass.  For 
example,  if  a  boy  murdered  his  mother  and 
father  and  then  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court  because  he  was  an  orphan,  it 
could  be  said  he  had  'chutzpah.'  " 

Lelbowltz's  "chutzpah"  is  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that,  after  16  years  as  political  writer 
and  colxunnlst  for  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
he  loves  Indiana. 

"For  a  boy  who  was  one  of  the  faceless  mil- 
lions on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  City, 
living  in  Indiana  has  made  me  somebody. 
I'm  a  Hoosier.  I  belong  •  •  •  I  never  had 
it  so  good." 

Anyone  who  ever  lived  In  the  Midwest — or 
in  any  town  small  enough  to  make  It  worth- 
while to  look  at  people  as  you  walk  down- 
town— will  understand  that  the  author's  In- 
diana Is.  oh,  so  much  like  the  reader's  Ohio, 
or  Harrlsburg,  or  Selma. 

Lelbowltz's  "My  Indiana"  is  mainly  about 
Hoosier  politics  and  personalities.  It  also 
touches  on  the  State's  cities,  creeks,  colleges, 
sports,  and  writers,  and  dwells  a  great  deal 
on  two  dwindling  powers — the  American  Le- 
gion and  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

It  gives  the  reader  inside  dope  on  the 
rise  of  the  Klan,  its  corruption  of  two  Re- 
publican Governors  and  the  trial  of  Grand 
Dragon  D.  C.  Stephenson  for  the  sex  murder 
of  a  statehouse  secretary. 

It  gives  an  insight  Into  the  importance 
of  the  Legion  as  a  social  force  In  the  small 
towns  and  a  political  powerhouse  in  the 
State  capital.  The  Legioa  elected  three  Qov- 
emors,  and  is  keeping  one  from  speaking  at 
the  State's  World  War  Memorial. 

It  catches  some  of*the  flavor  of  Gasoline 
Alley  at  the  SOO-mile  race. 


The  wisecracks  are  the  best  part  of  Lelbo- 
wltz's book. 

He  describes  Indianapolis  as  a  city  that's 
"lousy  with  dvlc-lmprovement  assodatlona. 
A  standing  Joke  is  that  when  you  see  two 
people  talking  in  the  street  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  electing  a  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  an  uplift  or  down-wlth  society." 

To  show  how  rough  the  Legion  plays  poli- 
tics, Leibowitz  quotes  an  Indiana  Governor: 
"In  the  Legion,  you'd  be  stabbed  in  the 
back — and  tiien  they'd  have  you  arrested  for 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon." 

When  Gov.  George  Craig  hired  a  Chicago 
publicist  to  sweeten  the  image  of  his  admin- 
istration, Leibowitz  quoted  a  backwoods  poli- 
tician: "It's  Just  like  an  outhouse.  You  can 
whitewash  it  and  plant  honeysuckle  all 
around,  but  it  still  stinks." 

Leibowitz  also  quotes  Hoosier  Kin  Hub- 
bard: "Now  an'  then  an  Innocent  man  Is  sent 
t'  th'  legislature." 

And  Leibowitz  recalls  that  "Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  had  an  easier  time  establishing 
a  beachhead  on  Normandy  than  he  did  in 
Indiana  politics." 

That's  because  the  Republican  Party  in 
Indiana  is  to  the  right  of  Barrt  Goldwater. 
That's  also  why  Leibowitz,  ii).  choosing  one 
man  as  the  sjrmbol  of  Indiana,  discarded 
lovable  old  former  Gov.  Henry  Schrlcker  and 
Instead  named  screaming,  reactionary  former 
Senator  William  Jenner. 

If  that  choice  is  unfair  to  Indiana,  Leibo- 
witz makes  up  for  It  by  claiming  that  Abe 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  three  Presidents  from 
Indiana.  « 


Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13, 1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
ing as  I  do  from  one  of  the  country's 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  suid  having 
previously  served  on  the  Committee  tn 
Bioiking  and  Currency.  I  think  I  have 
soine  understanding  of  the  many  prob- 
lems involved  and  the  efforts  being  made 
in  trying  to  meet  the  goal  of  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  home  for  all  our  peo- 
ple through  the  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing programs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
watching  with  more  than  a  passing  inter- 
est the  controversy  now  developing  over 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program.  In 
my  opinion,  this  program  is  doing  the  job 
intended.  It  is  clearing  slums,  and  doing 
so  on  a  large  scale.  I  understand  that  in 
over  700  projects  now  well  underway, 
more  than  250,000  substandard  housing 
units  have  been,  or  are  being,  eliminated; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  wh6  lived  in 
these  slums  are,  or  soon  will  be,  living  in 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

What  Interests  me  particularly  in  this 
growing  controversy  Is  the  sharp  Etnd 
seemingly  rather  bitter  philosophies^ 
conflict  now  splitting  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  from  its  local  chambers  in 
so  many  communities.  The  consistent 
and  inflexible  opposition  by  the  UJ5. 
chamber  to  this  Federal  program  is  well 
known,  but  what  may  Viot  be  so  well 
known  is  that,  according  to  a  poll  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  US.  conference 
of  mayors,  this  position  Is  not  shared  by 


many  of  the  local  chambers;  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  shared  by  only  a  small  hand- 
ful. 

Perhaps,  nowhere  is  this  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  U.S.  chamber  and  so  many  of 
the  local  chambers  more  in  evidence  than 
it  was  recently  in  Chicago.  At  almost 
the  same  time,  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
chamber  was  castigating  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  local 
chamber,  was  issuing  a  statement 
strongly  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  a  news 
item  from  the  Chicago  Tribime  of  April 
4  captioned  "City  and  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  War  Over  Renewal,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  statement  issued  by  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry: 

[Prom   the   Chicago    (111.)    Trlbiine.   Apr.  4, 
1964] 

CITT   AKD   U.S     CHAMBEB   OF  COMUESCX'S  WaB 

Over  Renewal — Talk  Sets  Off  Clash  on 
Federal  Aid 

(By  Robert  Wledrich) 

The  Chicago  and  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce clashed  yesterday  over  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  programs. 

The  national  chamber  opposed  Federal 
handouts  for  urban  renewal  and  the  local 
chapter  favored  them  when  municipalltiea 
lacked  enough  financial  means.  The  disa- 
greement evoked  comment  even  from  Mayor 
Daley. 

What  sparked  the  clash  was  a  talk  de- 
livered before  the  executive  club  in  the 
Palmer  House.  The  speaker  was  Edwin  P. 
Nellan,  president  of  the  U.S.  chamber. 

CRITICIZES    federal,    AID 

Nellan  criticized  urban  renewal  plans  by 
the  Government,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  Fed- 
eral giveaways. 

He  charged  that  old  time  political  hacks 
who  used  to  benefit  from  local  graft  had 
given  way  to  a  new  gang  in  city  hall  thak 
derives  Its  {K>wer  from  Federal  subsidies.  He 
charged  that  national  political  figures  main- 
tained their  position  by  trading  Federal 
grants  for  votes. 

Text  of  Nellan 's  speech  had  been  made 
available  in  advance.  Shortly  before  he 
spoke,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  Issued  a  statement  which  said 
its  directors  opposed  the  national  chamt>er"s 
position  on  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing grants  from  Washington. 

CHAMBER'S    STAND   TOLD 

The  statement  said  the  local  chamber 
agreed  with  the  long-range  Ideal  of  restoring 
responsibility  for  urban  renewal  to  the  States 
and  municipalities.  It  said,  however,  that 
this  would  have  to  wait  until  local  govern- 
ments were  given  the  financial  means  to 
shoulder  such  responsibility. 

The  Chicago  association  said  that  "ex- 
tended Federal  taxes  have  so  Invaded  local 
taxing  sources  that  Federal  grants  must 
continue  until  taxing  powers  are  reallned." 

A  member  of  the  audience  asked  Nellan 
about  the  Chicago  group's  statement  dis- 
agreeing with  his.     Nellan  replied: 

"We  can't  brainwash  members  of  chambers 
of  commerce  locally." 

calls  chicagoans  selfish 

He  said  he  did  not  think  the  Chicago  group 
had-  done  much  to  dispute  the  facts  offered 
by  the  national  chamber.  He  accused  the 
Chicagoans  of  taking  a  "selfish  attitude." 

"They  think  they  can  get  tax  funds  from 
Delaware,  Maine,  and  everywhere  to  help 
them  out,"  Nellan  said. 

In  answer  to  another  inquiry  about  at- 
tempts to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
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wood  conservation  program  as  an  example 
of  how  such  projects  stimulate  private  In- 
Tsetenent.  The  program,  which  cost  136,- 
70O!60O  tn  Federal  and  local  public  funds,  wlU 
resxilt  In  an  Investment  of  nearly  9300  million 
by  private  property  owners  and  Institutions. 

If  Federal  funds  had  not  been  available 
for  the  project  and  there  were  no  alterna- 
tive methods  of  generating  the  "seed  money" 
necessary  to  attract  private  Investment,  a 
striking  Chicago  success  story  never  could 
have  been  told,  the  association  said. 

The  association's  five-point  jXMltlon  on 
urban  renewal  favors: 

Continuation  of  present  Federal  sharing  of 
local  urban  renewal  costs  at  this  time. 

Federal  grants  only  where  they  will  be  part 
of  a  comprehensive  urban  renewal  plan  and 
of  an  overall  city  plan. 

Plans  which  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  invest  in  redevelopment  of  cleared  lands 

Plans  which  stimulate  the  entire  com- 
munity to  upgrade  living  standards  through 
private  development  and  private  financing. 

Continued  Federal  provisions  for  low-rent 
housing  for  families  displaced  by  public 
works  projects,  code  enforcements,  and  other 
public  actions. 


Where  is  the  Rootevelt  Memorial? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  everetI-  g.  burkhalter 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13.  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr  Speaker. 
this  Is  a  particularly  wonderful  time  of 
the  year  to  be  in  Washington  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  city  Is  enhanced  by 
trees  and  flowers  but  most  wonderful 
of  all  to  me  is  the  flood  of  the  people 
from  all  over  the  Nation  who  come  here 
to  visit  the  seat  of  National  Government. 

They  come  here  by  the  hundreds  to 
see  their  Representatives  at  work  in  the 
Capitol.  They  come  here  to  see  the 
great  art  museums,  the  majestic  me- 
morials and  monuments  and  invariably 
to  ask.  "Where  is  the  monument  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt?" 

To  answer  this  question  is  most  em- 
barrassing. For  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  that  the  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  still  on 
paper.  Disagreements  among  the  vari- 
ous committees  Involved,  arguments  over 
location,  contrary  views  of  what  is  ap- 
propriate and  what  is  not  appropriate 
have  resulted  in  a  situation  which  has 
produced  no  national  memorial  to  the 
man  who  brought  this  country  back  from 
the  brink  of  revolution. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  month,  farm- 
ers in  the  Midwest  were  threatening  to 
hang  the  officers  of  the  court  involved 
in  foreclosure  sales.  Masked  men  were 
seizing  milk  trucks  and  dumping  milk 
in  the  roadway.  One-quarter  of  South- 
em  States  devoted  to  the  cotton  economy 
were  reported  sold  in  one  day  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.  Irate  Nebraska 
farmers  threatened  to  tear  down  the  new 
State  capitol  building  unless  help  was 
forthconilng  faom  the  legislature. 

Homes  were  being  foreclosed  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  unemployed 
workers  in  Detroit  raided  grocery  stores 
filling  their  baskets  and  leaving  without 


paying.  In  St.  Louis,  hungry  men  de- 
manding food  at  city  hall  were  shot  by 
police  in  an  effort  to  control  the  mob. 
In  Chicago,  55  persons  were  charged  with 
tearing  down  a  brick  building  and  car- 
rying it  away.  People  lived  in  packing 
boxes  on  the  river  front,  they  slept  in 
empty  street  cars.  Heart  disease  com- 
plicated by  malnutrition  was  the  entry 
in  hospital  registers  when  people,  dying 
from  starvation,  were  brought  in  to 
spend  their  last  hours  under  a  roof. 

From  Pennsylvania  to  Wyoming,  job- 
less miners  bootlegged  coal.  In  cities, 
jobless  veterans  sold  apples  and  shoe- 
strings for  paltry  pennies.  Fields  of  un- 
picked cotton  extended  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  the  Carolinas  because  the  sale 
price  of  cotton  would  not  pay  for  the 
picking.  There  were  vineyards  and 
orchards  with  fruit  unpicked  in  the  coun- 
try and  starvation  in  the  streets  of  the 
cities. 

Ten  thousand  striking  miners  in 
southern  Illinois  organized  a  coal  cara- 
van— the  cars  In  the  demonstration 
stretched  for  48  miles.  Communist-led 
demonstrations  were  at  every  hand. 

In  this  chaotic  and  fearful  situation, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In  his  Inaugural 
address,  had  stated: 

First  of  all.  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself, 
unreasoning,  unjustified  terror. 

We  are  stricken  by  no  plague  of  locusts. 
Plenty  Is  at  our  doorstep,  but  a  generous  use 
of  It  languishes  In  the  very  sight  of  the 
supply.  Primarily,  it  is  because  the  rulers  of 
the  exchange  of  mankind's  goods  have  failed 
through  their  own  stubbornness  and  their 
own  incompetence  and  have  abdicated.  The 
moneychangers  had  fled  from  their  high 
seats  in  the  temple  of  our  civilization.  We 
may  now  restore  that  temple  to  the  ancient 
truths. 

Then  came  the  national  bank  holiday 
and  on  March  9.  1933,  within  5  days  of 
his  taking  office,  the  special  session  of 
Congress  convened  to  pass,  sight  unseen, 
the  emergency  banking  bill  which  ex- 
tended Federal  help  to  reopen  the  banks. 

Sixty  million  people  gathered  around 
their  radios  the  next  Simday  night  to 
hear  the  first  of  the  fireside  chats. 

Small  wonder  that  the  children  and 
the  grandchildren  of  those  people  aSk 
when  they  come  here,  "Where  is  the 
Roosevelt  memorial?" 

And  from  the  inaugural  date  on 
March  4,  1933,  for  the  next  100  days,  this 
House  and  Members  of  Congress  stood 
by  the  President  and  remade  the  figure 
of  Government  in  our  time. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  re-created  the 
modern  Presidency,  according  to  Wil- 
liam Leuchtenberg : 

He  took  an  offloe  which  has  lost  much  of 
Its  prestige  and  power  in  the  previous  12 
years  and  gave  it  an  Importance  that  went 
well  beyond  what  even  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  had  done.  Clinton 
Roeslter  has  written :  "Only  Washington  who 
made  the  otBce  and  Jackson,  who  made  it,  did 
more  than  Roosevelt  to  raise  It  to  Its  present 
condition  of  strength,  dignity,  and  Independ- 
ence." 

His  most  important  formal  contribu- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  many  historians 
was  the  creatlbn  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  on  September  8,  1939, 
Executive  Order  No.  8248  set  up  the 
Executive  Office  with  six  assistants  with 
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a  "passion  for  anonymity."  It  did  more 
than  that,  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  as  drivers  at  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. This  authority  has  been  in- 
creased and  enlarged  today  but  it  all 
dates  from  the  Executive  order. 

Small  wonder  students  of  government 
from  around  the  world  look  for  a  me- 
morial to  this  man  who  saved  represent- 
ative and  democratic  government. 

Prsmklin  Roosevelt  perfected  the  art 
of  the  newspaper  news  conference  and 
the  fireside  chat  over  the  radio.  His 
press  conferences  were  rough  and 
tumble,  his  fireside  chats  as  cozy  as  a 
chat  with  grandfather.  And  the  White 
House  mail  multiplied  50  times. 

The  financial  center  of  the  Nation 
shifted  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington 
under  the  New  Deal;  John  Dlllinger,  a 
nortorious  bank  robber  was  shot  to  death 
In  Chicago  after  he  had  escaped  from  a 
number  of  jails  and  led  a  spectacular 
career  In  crime  through  a  dozen  States, 
Impotent  to  stop  him. 

Reform  in  the  1930's  was  economic  re- 
form and  much  of  the  force  and  power 
of  the  New  Deal  came  from  organized 
labor  and  brought  fruit  In  the  Commit- 
tee for  Industrial  Organization. 

Here,  under  sponsorship  of  Govern- 
ment organizers,  set  up  a  whole  new  con- 
cept to  organized  labor,  a  movement  that 
was  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  sweep 
and  the  power  of  organization  for  the 
next  30  years. 

Nor  were  the  arts  neglected  as  many  a 
post  office  built  in  those  troubled  times 
can  attest. 

Art  projects,  Iheatrical  projects,  dance 
projects,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, the  ClvlUaB  Conservation  Corps 
were  adjuncts  of  the  more  widespread 
WPA,  which  kept  many  a  family  to- 
gether, and  the'PWA  which  built  badly 
needed  buildings  and  gave  jobs  to  thou- 
sands in  permanent  construction. 

Alphabetical  agencies  gave  fodder  to 
the  cartoonists,  the  comedians,  and  the 
hardheaded.  And  they  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands,  gave  new  hope  to  the  en- 
tire country,  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  today's  fiexible  Government  the  most 
powerful  In  the  world. 

Spring  In  WsishiRgton  is  a  glorious 
time,  a  time  to  welcome  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  here  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  magnificant  complex.  But  It 
brings  a  most  embarrassing  question 
from  the  lips  of  hundreds:  "Where  is 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial?" 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  me- 
morial to  the  man  who  brought  us  back 
from  the  brink  of  revolution  exists  to- 
day only  on  paper. 


Paaama  Caaal:  Prime  Red  Objective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  mw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  ot 
those  who  has  studied  the  brllUairt  ad- 
dress in  the  House  on  March  9,  1964,  by 


our  esteemed  and  most  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  on  the  "Panama  Canal: 
Focus  of  Power  Politics,"  I  am  tremen- 
dously Impressed  by  his  deep  insight 
into  the  strategic  significance  of  what 
has  occurred  at  Panama  In  relation  to 
program  of  the  world  revolutionary 
movement  for  universal  conquest. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  say  to  this 
body  that  I  have  read  on  many  occa- 
sions published  statements  by  various 
journalists,  arid  even  by  high  officials 
of  the  Armed  Services,  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  no  longer  Important  in  a  mili- 
tary sense.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  mis- 
leading, absurd,  and  most  dangerous  doc- 
trine, well  calculated  to  produce  paraly- 
sis by  our  Government  In  meeting  the 
threat  that  now  faces  our  country  at 
Panama  and  must  be  so  recognized. 
High  officials  of  our  Government  who 
voice  it  not  only  reflect  discredit  on 
themselves  as  being  extremely  naive  or 
misinformed  but,  even  worse,  they  invite 
the  suspicion  of  subversion  by  advocacy 
of  a  policy  and  program  that  aids,  abets 
the  revolutionary  power  that  has  threat- 
ened to  bury  us. 

As  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  ,  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  the  prime  objective  for 
the  Communistic  revolutionary  conquest 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this 
light,  the  actions  of  our  officials,  legis- 
lative and  executive,  who  temporize  In 
meeting  the  issues  over  the  treaty-based 
sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  who 
belittle  its  military  importance  by  absurd 
assertions  are  doing  a  tremendous  dis- 
service to  their  country. 

The  February  1964  Issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Reporter  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  shows  that  this  na- 
tional veteran's  organization  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  communistic  revolutionary 
strategy  for  gaining  control  of  vital 
transportation  routes.  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  and  commend  it  for  care- 
ful reading  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  staffs  of  cogrnizant  legislative, 
appropriations,  and  Investigating  com- 
mittees, and  by  officials  In  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerned vith  Isthmian  Canal  policy  mat- 
ters. 

Among  the  many  vital  points  discussed 
In  the  Indicated  statement,  I  would  es- 
pecially emphasize  that  which  stresses 
that  fact  that  if  the  Panama  Canal  were 
not  a  great  factor  in  the  Communist 
revolutionary  program  for  world  con- 
quest, why  is  it  that  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  are  doing  everything  within  their 
power  to  wrest  control  of  the  canal  from 
the  United  States?  The  simple  truth 
is  that  if  we  lose  the  Panama  Canal  we 
lose  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  statement  follows : 

Panama:   Another  Red  TAacrr 

Chalk  up  another  score  for  the  Kremlin 
for  the  Panama  crisis.  Castro  and  Khru- 
shchev must  have  taken  time  off  from  their 
secret  talks  in  Moscow  to  toast  each  other 
on  the  succees  of  their  Caribbean  policy. 

And  It's  pretty  hard  to  say  that  they  aren't 
having  some  real  success.  Success  in  what? 
The^  anawer  Is  obvious:  success  In  under- 
mining our  position  in  Panama,  endangering 
our  t\ill  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone,  In 
short,  placing  a  dagger  at  the  Jugular  vein — 


the  lifeline — of  our  commerce  and  strategic 
integrity. 

Once  again,  we  are  already  hearing  the 
famUlar  old  time — that  the  Panama  Canal 
really  isn't  as  Important  as  it  used  to  be. 
And  so,  they  say,  we  dont  have  to  have  full, 
unquestioned,  control  of  the  zone  as  we  have 
had  In  the  past.  And  what  does  that  mean? 
Simply  that  we  should  make  concessions, 
reduce  the  area  under  our  control,  and  im- 
pair our  authority. 

And  this  means  we  would,  in  fact,  be  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  appeasement.  And  If  we 
look  ahead  a  few  steps  we  can  begin  to  see 
where  such  a  policy  would  take  \is.  Where? 
Right  down  the  road  to  strategic  disaster 
in  the  Caribbean  a|id  Central  America. 
Khrushchev  and  Castro  have  the  scenario 
all  written.  And  we  are  well  beyond  the 
first  act. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  the  seriousness 
of  the  Panama  crisis  cannot  be  overexag- 
gerated : 

We  wUl  be  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves  If 
we  ever  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  canal  isn't  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. Of  course,  we  now  have  a  few  ships — 
the  new  aircraft  carriers — that  can't  squeeze 
through  the  locks.  They  are,  however,  usu- 
ally assigned  to  either  the  Paclflo  or  At- 
lantic areas  on  a  longtime  basis.  But.  the 
rest  of  the  Navy  can  make  the  switch  from 
east  to  west  coast,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Pacific.  And  between  our  ports  of  those  of 
Latin  America. 

Anyone  who  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  canal  isn't  of  critical  Importance  to 
U.S.  national  security  has  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten its  role  In  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis, 
Then,  in  late  1962.  Marines  from  the  west 
coast,  in  combat  loaded  amphibious  trans- 
ports, were  sailed  to  the  Caribbean  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  was  no  academic 
maneuver.  It  was  a  genuine  crisis,  a  poten- 
tial war  situation.  And,  as  the  record  so 
clearly  shows,  the  Panama  Canal  was  of  In- 
dispensible  strategic  value.  No  more  per- 
suasive a  test  could  be  devised  as  to  the 
modem  requirement  for  the  Panama  Canal 
within  the  framework  of  oiir  national 
defense. 

Also,  It  is  well  to  remember  that  during 
World  War  n  and  later,  during  the  Korean 
crisis,  the  canal  was  the  logistic  lifeline  for 
moving  our  military  power,  our  men  and 
equipment,  from  our  east  coast  to  the  com- 
bat areas  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

Throxigh  tfxe  same  Panama  Canal  go,  to- 
day, the  ships  with  war  material  to  help 
beat  back  the  Red  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. And  there  Is  mors  trouble  looming 
close  ahead  in  Asia  as  communism  is  step- 
ping up  its  subversion  and  outright  pene- 
tration. 

Twelve  thousand  ships  a  year  use  the 
canal.  In  so  doing  they  cut  off  8.000  miles 
which  they  would  have  to  otherwise  travel 
in  order  to  go  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic around  South  America.  In  time  and 
shipping  requirements,  both  naval  and  com- 
mercial, the  canal  Is  a  vital  factor  in  our 
struggle  for  survival.  No  wonder  Kru- 
shchev and  Castro  want  us  out  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  No  wonder  they  want  us  to  be  crippled 
with  the  logistic  burden  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  us  by  loss  of  full  and  complete 
control  of  the  canal. 

Viewed  in  its  broad  perspective,  it  would 
be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  a  single,  concentrated 
area  so  vital  to  the  well-being  and  actual 
survival  of  the  United  States  as  lA  the 
Panama  Canal. 

So,  it's  easy  to  imderstand  why  it  is  the 
prime  target  of  Communist  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  mobs  that  shot 
and  kUled  U.S.  soldiers  defending  our  Panama 
lifeline  demonstrated  how  far  communism 
has  pushed  its  spearheads  Into  the  vitals  of 
our  defensive  zone. 

And  it  should  have  been  expected.  Why? 
Because  the  Kremlin  captured  Cuba.  Be- 
cause Cuba  Is  the  base  for  pushing  the  Red 
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ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  April  11,1964: 

Washincton   Repost 

(By  Congressman  Baucz  Alceh.  Fifth 

District.  Texas) 

yaZCDOM    ASSATTLTED 

Using  unprecedented  naked  power  and  dis- 
regard for  reasonable  procedure  In  passing 
Important  legislation,  the  IJemocratlc  leader- 
ship of  the  House  this  week  rammed  through 
two  bUls  which  may  well  prove  to  be  deci- 
sive steps  in  putting  an  end  to  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  pass- 
ing the  food  stamp  plan  and  the  cotton - 
wheat  bill  the  fundamental  philosophies  of 
the  two  parties  were  never  brought  Into 
clearer  focus.  The  real  coalition  In  Con- 
gress, Northern  and  Southern  Democrate. 
were  almost  unanimous  In  trampling  on  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  the  minority  and  in 
adopting  the  two  measures 

THK     LEGISLATION 

1.  The  food  stamp  plan  (HJl.  10222)  to 
provide  stamps  to  welfare  recipients  for  the 
purchase  of  food:  It  Is  declared  to  be  "an 
essential  Instrument  In  the  war  on  poverty." 
The  report  on  the  bill  states:  "H.R  10222 
Imprpves,  expands,  and  makes  permanent  the 
food  stamp  program  that  now  Is  operating 
successfully  on  a  pilot  and  experimental 
basts  in  43  areas  in  22  States,  covering  some 
380  000  persons." 

In  opposing  the  bill,  the  minority  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  said:  "The 
■  establishment  of  a  nationwide  food  stamp 
plan  is  not  needed;  It  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  Ineffleient;  It  would  destroy  the 
rights  and  usurp  the  responsibilities  of  local 
and  State  governments;  it  would  aggravate 
the  problems  of  conunodlties  now  held  in 
surplus  stocks  by  the  Government;  it  would 
add  hundreds  of  new  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  it  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  new  broad  and 
sweeping  powers;  It  would  be  adverse  to  the 
needy  people  it  is  designed  to  help;  and  it 
would  be  of  little  benefit  to  U.S.  farmers. 

In  the  power  move  In  which  the  House 
engaged,  the  food  stamp  plan  was  brought  to 
the  floor  ahead  of  the  cotton-wheat  bill  in  a 
reported  arrangement  between  city  members 
who  wanted  the  stamp  plan  and  rural  mem- 
bers who  wanted  the  cotton-wheat-^rogram. 
thus  assuring  passage  of  both. 

2.  The  cotton-wheat  bill  (H.R.  6196)  :  The 
cotton  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  with  two 
very  Important  amendments  (the  Mclntire 
and  Jones  amendments)  to  protect  States 
rights  and  lessen  Federal  control.  The 
wheat  bill  was  never  considered  by  the  House. 
In  fact,  it  had  not  even  been  accepted  by 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  A^culture 
Conunittee  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  and  its  return  to  the  House.  The 
entire  wheat  bill  was  added  as  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  cotton  bill  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  stricken  both  the  Mclntire  and 
Jones  amendnMnts  from  the  latter. 

Under  these  clrcxunstances  the  House  was 
asked  to  approve  a  71 -word  resolution  to 
send  to  the  President  without  any  amend- 
ment, with  only  1  hoiu:  of  debate,  the  entire 
cotton -wheat  program. 

Both  bills  were  rammed  through  the 
House  by  keeping  the  Members  In  session 
until  12:30  midnight  and  by  using  a  House- 
approved  recess  to  honor  the  mefflnry  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  as  a  device  for  an  additional 
questionable  recess  to  give  some  legality  to 
highly  Irregular  House  procediu-e.  Never  in 
the  history  oS  Oongress  has  there  been  a 
greater  display  of  rutblass  power,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  incident  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge U  without  precedent,  the  booing  of  the 
Speaker  at  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 
Qtraenoif  or  paiNCXPLB 

To  detail  all  the  parllaoaentary  manedver" 
tag  and  to  dlaeun  at  length  all  the  prorl- 
rtons  oi  the  leglalaitlcsi  would  take  pages. 


The  most  I  can  do  in  the  space  of  a  news- 
letter U  to  alert  the  people  as  to  what  was 
done  and  ttie  question  of  principle  involved 
in  the  leglslatton. 

1.  The  wheat  bill  is  the  same  program 
turned  down  by  the  farmers  in  a  nationwide 
vote  last  year.  It  established  a  two-price 
system  In  wheat;  it  Is  going  to  be  more  costly 
to  ths  taxpayers  both  in  supporting  the  sub- 
sidies and  in  higher  prkses  for  food;  it  in- 
creases the  potential  for  greater  wheat  sur- 
pluses; It  open  further  the  floodgates  for 
socialism.  ApiMx>val  of  this  legislation  im- 
plies approval  for  greatly  expanded  minimum 
wage  laws,  medicare,  wholly  owned  Federal 
housing,  and  complete  Federal  direction  of 
vu-ban  renewal,  together  with  all  the  other 
big  government,  big  spending  Federal  proj- 
ects, and  welfare  programs. 

2.  The  cotton  bill  adds  an  additional  sub- 
sidy to  the  two  already  in  effect,  giving  cotton 
a  triple  subeldy;  It  gives  unhealthy  power  to 
Federal -oriented  cooperatives  at  the  expense 
of  private  cotton  merchandisMv;  places  un- 
usual control  of  cotton  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  claimed  it  will 
correct  the  market.  Actually,  it  adds  an  ad- 
ditional subsidy  to  correct  a  problem  created 
by  a  previous  subsidy.  It  was  sold  to  the 
cotton  people  as  a  temporary  2-yetu-  program 
Those  who  bought  this  fOTget  that  we  have 
been  operating  on  temporary  agriculture  sub- 
sidy programa  for  over  30  years. 

After  months  of  study  of  the  cotton  legis- 
lation and  In  protest  agalnet  being  asked  to 
approve  a  wheat  program  which  had  never 
been  before  the  House,  I  opposed  the  bill.  I 
am  convinced,  as  are  many  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  including  some  from 
cotton  States,  that  passage  of  this  bill  will, 
In  the  end,  tremendorisly  damage  the  entire 
Industry  and  mayeven  mean  the  end  of  pri- 
vately owned  cotton  trading  enterprises. 

THE  POLmCAL  ASPECT 

Many  of  the  cotton  pec^Ie  of  Dallas  do  not 
agree  with  me  at  this  time.  I  received  a 
number  of  letters  and  persoiuU  telephone 
calls  Indicating  political  reprisal  if  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  Under  such  circumstances 
I  have  only  one  course — to  follow  reason  and 
my  conscience  and  vote  according  to  my  own 
Judgment,  knowing  all  the  facts  and  the 
probable  effect  of  the  legislation.  Political 
expediency  cannot  be  the  deciding  factor  In 
voting  on  such  vital  legislation  if  a  Repre- 
sentative is  to  remain  tnie  to  his  convictions. 
I  believe  my  vote  was  in  the  beet  interest  of 
the  cotton  Industry  and  am  prepared  to  de- 
bate the  Issue  with  any  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry, presenting  all  the  facts  as  I  know 
them  to  be. 

In  the  passage  of  these  two  bills  and  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  done,  freedom  in 
America  was  seriously  assaulted  this  week. 
Who  knows  what  new  blows  are  being 
planned  to  weaken  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  remaining  freedoms  of  the 
American  people? 

Aprh.  11.  1964. 

Bruce  Alger, 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 
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Include  the  following  article  from  the 
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L.B  J.  Has  Put  New  Lite  in  Latin  Policy 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

For  the  first  time  since  the  black  April  17, 
3  years  ago  when  the  Cuban  Exile  Brigade 
was  abandoned  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs'  bloody 
beaches,  the  new  world's  lovers  of  liberty  and 
workers  for  progress  have  cause  for  lifting 
hearts. 

The  Brazilian  people  in  one  tremendous 
sweep  have  brushed  their  Communlst-Unlng 
Goulart  power  clique  Into  the  discard.  Pan- 
ama has  dropped  its  impossible  demand  that 
the  United  States  abrogate  the  1003  Canal 
Treaty  before  talking  over  mutual  problems. 

And  our  Government  In  the  3  short  months 
since  President  Johnson  made  diplomat 
Thomas  Mann  his  Latin  American  coordina- 
tor, has  restored  dignity  and  a  reassuring 
degree  of  consistency  to  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  In  its  Latin  American  relations. 

COULD  NOT 

The  new  world  could  not  prosper  while  the 
United  States,  which  cannot  escape  leader- 
ship, alternately  blustered  and  tiptoed  in 
Latin  America,  often  reversing  In  a  short 
time  positions  assumed  with  a  show  of 
strength. 

Nor  could  It  prosper  while  Brazilian  lead- 
ership, with  a  rare  talent  for  destruction, 
led  the  South  American  giant  every  day 
closer  to  dvll  war  and  chaos. 

Too  many  people  have  known  for  too  long 
that  Brazilians  were  organizing  to  overthrow 
President  Goulart  for  U.S.  policy  to  be  cred- 
ited. But  the  firm  stand  taken  by  President 
Johnson  and  Ambassador  Mann  In  every 
crisis  that  has  arteen,  plus  their  determina- 
tion to  Judge  each  situation  on  Its  merits 
and  not  by  some  predetermined  rule  of 
thumb,  undoubtedly  encouraged  some  faint- 
hearted top  army  officers  to  Joint  the  antl- 
Goulart  sweep. 

DESERVE  CREDIT 

President  Johnson  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Mann  deserve  credit  for  standing 
firm  not  only  agadnst  external  pressures  but 
also  against  strong  internal  pressures. 

Ever  since  Fidel  Castro  revealed  himself  in 
Cuba,  a  very  small  but  powerful  sector  of 
the  U.S.  press,  plus  fragments  of  the  far- 
left  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  have  in- 
directly— and  directly — campaigned  for  U.S. 
policies  that  would  encourage  "Jacobin" 
revolutions  in  Latin  America.  These  are 
revolutions  of  fire  and  blood  and  of  class 
warfare. 

Advocates  of  this  solution  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica's problems  have  made  It  as  hard  for 
President  Johnson  and  Ambassador  Mann  as 
they  possible  could. 

STRONG  PRESSURE 

In  the  Panama  crisis,  the  pressure  was 
strong  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  an 
attltiide  of  "mea  culpa"  and  capitulate  to 
the  irrational  demand  that  we  abrogate  a 
vital  treaty  without  knowing  what  would 
take  its  place. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mann 
have  stood  firm,  even  when  attempts  were 
made  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  two  men. 

No  major  problem  in  Latin  America  has 
been  solved  and  many  must  be  met.  But  at 
last  the  hemisphere  can  begin  to  feel  that 
Washington  is  no  longer  a  policy  quicksand. 


ruary  26,  the  Comnjittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  been  receiving  a  heavy 
volun^^  of  maU  urging  passage  of  this 
proposal  to  increase  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  international  program  for 
the  benefit  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  program  has  the  great  advantage  of 
obtaining  $1.40  in  contributions  from 
other  wealthy  nations  for  every  $1  that 
we  put  in. 

Many  people  have  sent  us  newspaper 
editorials  from  all  over  the  country  urg- 
ing reconsideration  of  this  proposal  and 
its  enactment  into  law.  One  such  com- 
munication received  yesterday  is  from 
Mr.  Philip  Young,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 
Hon  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.: 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  17,  1960,  the  U.S. 
council  recorded  Its  support  for  legislation 
establishing  the  International  Development 
Association.  This  action  was  taken  after  eiC- 
tensive  consideration  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  new  govern- 
mental lending  machinery  that  could  com- 
pete with  existing  private  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Although  world  economic  and  political 
conditions  have  obviously  changed  consid- 
erably since  1960,  the  value  of  the  IDA  has 
not  become  any  less  significant — in  fact.  Its 
successful  operation  Is  evidence  of  the  need 
for  continual  support. 

The  IDA  appears  to  offer  one  of  the  more 
promising  methods  by  which  the  burden  of 
foreign  assistance  can  be  shifted  somewhat 
from  the  United  States  to  other  nations. 
The  ultimate  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  should  be  favorable. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  IDA  lending  policies 
are  closely  in  line  with  what  we  consider  to 
be  sound  business  procedure  and,  therefore, 
Infiuence  favorably  the  climate  for  private 
Investment  in  the  developing  countries. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind, 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  council  once  again 
wish  to  indicate  their  support  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  The 
members  of  the  council  strongly  recommend 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  resubmit  the  IDA  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Philip  Tounc, 
President,  U.S.  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Comm.erce. 


International  Development  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1964 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    ever 
since  the  IDA  bill  was  defeated  on  Feb- 


Food  Stamp  Act  of.  1964 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  food  stamp  bill  because  I 
think  that  it  will  benefit  not  only  the 
low -income  consumer  but  also  the 
farmers  and  the  general  economy  of  the 
Nation,  as  well.  It  is  incongruous  that 
in  a  country  which  enjoys  the  agricul- 
tural abundance  that  ours  does  people 
should  be  subsisting  on  substandard 
diets.  This  bill  will  put  our  agricultural 
surpluses  to  their  best  possible  use  in 
helping  to  bolster  the  Inadequate  diets 
of  hungry  people. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  not  an  in- 
novation in  this  country.  We  had 
similar  national  programs  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  and  the  pilot  program  con- 
ducted since  1961  has  proven  the  feaisi- 
bility  of  this  type  of  approach  In  ful- 
filling a  desperate  need  among  low-in- 
come families. 

A  food  stamp  program  is  eminently 
superior  to  direct  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities,  in  my  opinion.  The  pilot 
program  has  demonstrated  this  to  be 
true.  People  are  allowed  to  increase 
their  consumption  in  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  and  enjoy  a  more  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  under  a  food  stamp 
program.  Retail  food  stores  are  able  to 
increase  their  sales  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  exE>ense 
of  distributing  the  food. 

The  farmers  also  will  benefit  from  this 
program.  The  pilot  program  brought 
about  a  24-percent  increase  in  the  use 
of  grains,  directly  and  indirectly  among 
the  families  participating.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  these  families  increased 
their  direct  consumption  of  grains  and 
grain  products  from  4.8  to  5.2  pounds  per 
week.  Even  more  important  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  indirect  use  of  grains 
through  consumption  of  meat,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products.  Here  the  increase 
went  from  39.1  pounds  to  48.4  pounds  per 
person  per  week  under  the  pilot  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  sauce  in  the  world  like  hunger.  This 
may  be  true,  and  perhaps  there  are  some 
of  us  who  should  taste  this  sauce  more 
often.  But  a  steady  diet  of  it  is  good  for 
no  one. 

We  are  unique  among  all  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that 
we  are  plagued  with  the  problem  of  be- 
ing able  to  grow  too  much  food  for  our 
people  rather  than  too  little.  And  yet  a 
full  one-fifth  of  our  people  are  not  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  pnH>er  foods  to 
eat  decently.  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  food 
stamp  bill  in  order  to  erase  this  shame- 
ful anomaly  from  our  Nation's  picture. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  iinder 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  10222)  to 
strengthen  the  agrlcult\iral  economy;  to  help 
to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of 
food  abundances;  to  provide  for  improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  program  of  food  assistance  to 
be  operated  through  normal  channels  of 
trade;  and  for  other  purpoees. 


A  Noble  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

<»   MABSACHnSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13. 1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  support 
of  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty, 
the  Catholic  Week  edition  of  April  10. 
1964,  carried  a  very  WMlhwhile  and  in- 
formative editorial  on  this   Important 
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Cries  of  "socialism,"  however  sincere,  must 
not  distract  us  from  clear  responsibility  to 
fellow  hunuui  beings.  And  Pope  Paxil  takes 
it  for  granted  that,  as  Christians,  *'We11 
love  all  social  classes,  but  especially  those 
most  in  need  of  help,  of  assistance,  of  ad- 
vancement. We  will  love  children  and  we 
will  love  the  old,  the  poor,  and  the  sick." 

History  teaches  that  lasting  [>eace  Is  Im- 
possible for  a  nation  tolerating  social  in- 
justice and  forgetting  the  poor.  Each  man 
must  share  the  hunger  and  want  of  others 
everywhere.  A  person's  freedom  from  hunger 
and  want  la  neither  a  true  nor  secure  freedom, 
until  all  men  are  free  from  hunger  and  want. 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18.  I  called  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  fact  that  current  planning  for  mili- 
tary hospital  construction  is  proposing 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  spaces  available 
for  medical  care  to  military  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  For  example,  current 
planning  for  the  replacement  for  Letter- 
man  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  proposes 
a  reduction  of  exactly  300  operating 
beds.  A  similar  situation  exists  at  other 
hospitals.  Cxirrent  policy,  when  imple- 
mented, will  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
2.937  beds  from  the  constructed  bed 
capacity  of  9  existing  military  hospitals. 

Today,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  March  24  of  this  year,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  States 
gave  to  Communist  Poland  a  $6.1  million 
grant  to  complete  the  building  of  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  the  city  of  Krakow  in 
Poland.  This  will  bring  to  a  total  of 
$10.4  million  the  U.S.  contribution  to  that 
particular  hospital,  and  will  provide  for  a 
total  of  300  beds  therein. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  practical  ef- 
fect, we  are  deducting  300  beds  from 
those  available  for  our  own  military  re- 
tirees in  the  San  Frsmcisco  district  alone, 
and  transferring  them  to  the  city  of 
Krakow,  in  Communist  Poland. 

It  is  an  old  suiage  that  "charity  begins 
at  home."  However,  medical  care  for 
our  own  military  retirees,  who  have  pre- 
served this  Nation  and  made  possible  our 
ability  to  continue  to  distribute  largesse 
around  the  world.  Is  not  charitV  at  all, 
but  the  discarge  of  both  a  legal  and  a 
moral  obligation.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  we  were  distributing  charity 
abroad  while  denying  it  at  home,  but  the 
situation  Is  worse  than  that.  We  are 
distributing  money  as  charity  abroad,  to 
nations  which  are  our  avowed  enemies, 
which  we  still  owe  as  an  obligation  to 
the  longtime  defenders  of  our  own  land. 

The  inconsistency  as  well  as  the  in- 
justice of  the  situation  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  we  face  the  fact 
that  these  distributions  of  largesse  gain 
us,  not  friends,  but  the  ever-increasing 
bitterness  and  Jealousy  of  the  recipients. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  needed 


than  what  President  Sukarno,  of  Indo- 
nesia, said  publicly,  in  the  presence  of 
our  Ambassador,  on  March  25  of  this 
year,  "I  say  go  to  hell  with  your  aid." 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  restrained  our 
spendthrift,  giveaway  policies,  in  favor 
of  more  consideration  for  our  own 
people. 


Wheat,  C«ttoB,  and  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  tLUMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  arm-twisting  tactics  of  the  ad- 
ministration reached  new  heights,  and 
the  House  was  forced  into  passage  of  the 
wheat -cotton  hill.  This  attack  upon  the 
public  and  our  free  enterprise  system  is 
hailed  as  a  New  Frontier  victory,  but  in 
reality  is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  pubUc. 

Today's  Chicago  Tribune  contains  a 
clear,  concise  and  thought-provoking 
editorial  on  this  subject  which  I  place 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Wheat,  Cotton,  and  Poljtics 

President  Johnson,  presumably  with  a 
straight  face,  said  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  the  administration's  farm  bill  "repre- 
sented good  Judgment  and  economic  prog- 
ress" which  will  benefit  farmers,  workers,  and 
taxpayers.  It  hardly  does  that.  It  does, 
however,  represent  the  weak-kneed  propen- 
sity of  many  Democrats  In  Congress,  Includ- 
ing House  Democrats  from  Chicago,  to  sub- 
mit to  White  House  pressure,  a  fact  that 
bodes  HI  for  the  taxpayers  when  more  free 
spending  administration  measures  come  up 
for  conslderatioa. 

The  farm  bill  was  an  outright  vote-buying 
scheme  to  win  election  year  favor  for  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  wheat-growing  areas  of 
the  Midwest  and  tbe  eotton-producing  sec- 
tions of  the  Sooth.  Accurate  estimates  of 
the  cost  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  92  billion 
a  year  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  assortment  cf  subsidies  the  legislation 
offers  wheat  and  cotton  farmers,  exporters, 
and  textile  mills.  The  administration  relied 
on  widespread  Ignorance  and  apathy  toward 
farm  legislation  among  urban  voters,  who 
will  now  have  to  pay  the  bill,  to  put  It  over. 

The  kind  of  "good  Judgment"  that  was  dis- 
played was  Illustrated  in  the  vote  trading 
that  went  on  between  the  farm  bill  and  the 
bill  to  establish  a  permanent  food  stamp 
program.  The  administration  Induced  urban 
Congressmcm  who  favored  the  food  stamp 
plan  to  support  the  farm  measure  in  return 
for  rural  support  for  food  stamps.  Having 
approved  legislation  to  provide  cheap  food 
for  poor  people,  the  House  then  proceeded 
to  approve  a  farm  bill  which  the  milling  and 
baking  industries  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  maintain  will  Increase 
prices  of  wheat  foods. 

Even  so,  the  farm  bill  passed  by  a  nar- 
row vote  of  211  to  203.  A  switch  of  only 
five  votes  could  have  defeated  It.  President 
Johnson  is  credited  by  Washington  political 
observers  with  having  shored  up  the  cour- 
age of  16  to  30  wavering  Democrats  in  per- 
sonal phone  calls  from  the  White  Hotise. 
Only  10  Republicans,  r^resentlng  mainly 
cotton  textile  centers,  defected  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Although  they  have  lost  in  Congress,  op- 
ponents who  believe  the  legislation  will  ham- 
string the  farm  economy  and  heavily  burden 
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consumers  and  taxpayers  would  appear  to 
have  grounds  for  challenging  it  In  the  courts. 
During  the  debate  Representative  Thomas 
B.  CuKTis,  Missouri  Republican,  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  collect  as  much  as  a  half  bUllon  dol- 
lars annually  from  flour  mlUers  and  wheat 
exporters  under  price  "support  provisions. 
This  authorization,  said  Representative 
Curtis,  was  added  In  the  Senate  and  makes 
the  bin  a  revenue  measiu'e  of  substantial 
proportions.  Article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  all  blUs  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House. 

Representative  Cxtrtis  contends,  moreover, 
that  these  provisions  authorise  what  in  effect 
are  processing  and  exporting  taxes,  which 
are  also  unconstitutional.  Beyond  that,  said 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  legislation  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  direct  power  of  taxation, 
"which  this  Congress  has  refiued  to  give 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

These  questions  deserve  to  be  cleared  up. 
Taxpayers  and  consumers  who  have  to  foot 
the  bin  for  subsidies  designed  to  enhance 
the  administration's  chances  at  the  polls 
next  November  at  least  are  entitled  to  know 
if  It's  legal. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Drew 
Pearson  provides  another  chapter  Ln  the 
continuing  wrsmgle  over  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  fill 
Khrushchev's  wheat-shortage  hole. 
The  Johnson  administration  wants  to 
back  away  from  the  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  any  shipments  be  in  U.S.  ves- 
sels.   American  unions  object. 

Here  is  Mr.  Pearson's  inside  report  on 
the  latest  argument,  as  printed  in  the 
April  12  Washington  Post: 
The   Wheat   Argument:    Cabinet    Members, 

Union   Leaders   Discuss    Sales   to    Soviet 

Union 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Three  Cabinet  members  attended  a  closed- 
door  meeting  with  leaders  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  the  Seamen's  Unions  recently  to 
try  to  solve  the  question  of  shipping  wheat 
to  Russia  In  foreign-flag  vessels. 

The  issue  Involved  a  sharp  conflict  be- 
tween American  farmers  and  American  labor 
as  there  is  a  probability  that  the  Russians 
will  buy  more  wheat  next  ye€kr  If  shipment  at 
a  low  freight  tariff  is  accomplished  this  year. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
told  labor  leaders  that  Russia  was  probably 
In  the  market  for  about  $200  million  worth 
of  wheat  next  year.  If  the  present  contracts 
are  fulfilled.  This  would  mean  a  big  lift 
to  American  farmers.  However,  if  the 
unions  force  50  percent  of  American  wheat 
to  be  shipped  In  American  vessels  at  a  higher 
cost,  further  grain  sales  to  Moscow  are  prob- 
ably off. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  strongly 
supported  Freem&n. 

Present  at  the  closed-door  session,  in  addi- 
tion to  Freeman  and  Rusk,  were  Luther 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Labor  James  Reynolds. 
Representing  labor  were  AFL-CIO  President 
Qeorge  Meany;  Joe  Curran,  president  of  the 
National    Maritime   Union;    Teddy   Gleason, 


boss  of  the  International  Longshoremen; 
and  Paul  Hall,  boss  of  the  Beafarov  Inter- 
national Union. 

"You  are  putting  us  on  a  tough  spot," 
Freeman  said.  "If  we  continue  to  enforce 
the  60  percent  restriction,  we  will  sell  no 
more  grain  to  Soviet  Russian  on  anybody's 
ships.    We  have  played  out  our  hand." 

"To  put  it  another  way,  we  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  East  European  grain  markets," 
added  Rusk. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  seU 
In  those  markets,  without  the  50-percent 
guarantee  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  American 
seamen?"  asked  Meany. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Freeman.  "There 
won't  be  any  protection  for  anyone  if  we 
are  squeezed  out  of  the  market.  We  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  pretty  soon.  I  am 
looking  at  this  in  the  national  Interest.  I 
understand  the  problems  of  the  maritime 
industry,  but  I  also  must  think  about  our 
grain  surplus." 

"That's  where  you  and  I  differ,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary," snapped  Meany. 

Joe  Curran  backed  him  up.  "The  real 
villains  In  this  controversy,"  he  said,  "are 
the  grain  profiteers,  the  big  private  ex- 
porters who  are  not  thinking  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  They  want  to  use  cheap 
maritime  labor  on  foreign  flagships  to  trans- 
port the  grain." 

Curran  pointed  out  that  some  Llberian 
and  Panamanian  vessels  were  owned  by 
American  Interests,  but  were  registered 
under  a  "flag  of  convenience,"  giving  them 
arbitrary  powers  to  fix  wages  below  the 
American  scale.  He  charged  that  the  State 
Department  had  always  countenanced  this 
practice. 

"Well.  I'll  have  to  deny  that,"  bristled 
Rusk.  "The  State  Department  does  not 
approve  profiteering  of  any  kind." 

He  added  that  his  Department  was  trying 
to  move  grain  to  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satel- 
lites to  fulfill  a  contract  and  was  being  se- 
riously hampered  by  the  60-percent  restric- 
tion. 

"Unless  we  remove  the  restriction,  we  sell 
no  more  grain  to  Soviet  countries.  It's  as 
simple  as  that,"  said  Rusk. 

"If  you  do  away  with  the  restriction,  you 
are  throwing  the  grain  shipments  up  for 
grabs  to  the  most  unscrupulous  operators," 
argued  pieason,  head  of  the  International 
Longshoremen.  "What's  to  stop  Russia  from 
trying  to  use  its  own  ships  to  carry  our 
.  grain?  My  union  doesn't  make  foreign 
policy,  but  if  that  happens  let  me  tell  you 
that  our  men  will  never  touch  a  hammer- 
and-slckle  ship." 

Hall,  the  Seafarers  boss,  Curran,  and  Glea- 
son brought  out  that  they  agreed  to  load 
and  operate  grain  shipments  to  Russia  only 
because  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Rey- 
nolds had  ass\u*ed  them  the  60  percent  re- 
striction would  be  maintained.  Reynolds 
nodded  his  head  In  Agreement. 

One  point  developed  was  that  for  every 
bushel  shlpged,  a  subsidy  of  7>4  cents  goes 
to  the  grain  dealers  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

There  was  also  some  acrimony  over  the 
claim  of  the  big  grain  dealers  that  they  could 
not  get  vessels  over  32,000  tons  into  Russian 
harbors.  Yet  when  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Martin  went  to  Russia,  they  told  him 
they  could  take  any  size  ship. 

Union  leaders  had  proposed  that  the  SS 
Manhattan,  which  has  a  displacement  of 
100,000  tons  and  doesn't  require  any  larger 
crew  than  smaller  ships,  was  available  to 
carry  wheat.  But  Continental  Grain,  Inc., 
gave  the  argument,  \ater  shown  to  be  errone- 
ous, that  the  Russians  would  not  take  the 
Manhattan. 

Myer  Peldman,  economic  aide  to  President 
Jc^nson,  recommended  that  in  view  of  Uie 
divergent  positions,  a  grievance  committee 
b«  established  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was 
done. 


Just  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  Gleason 
remarked  to  Fre^nan:  "Well  see  you  on  the 
picket  line,  Mr.  Secretary." 

"I've  been  there  befort,"  replied  Freeman. 

"And  he  has  too,"  said  Meany. 


King-Anderion  ^1 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
March  5  issue  of  the  Courier,  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society  criticized  the 
proposal  which  I  have  sponsored  to- 
gether with  many  other  Congressmen  for 
hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
social  security.  The  medical  society  caUs 
the  proposal  bad  medicine.  This  pro- 
posal, known  as  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
is,  of  course,  not  bad  medicine.  Nor  is 
it  good  medicine.  It  is  not  any  kind  of 
medicine.  The  bill  would  simply  pro- 
vide an  improved  way  for  pewle  to  pay 
certain  health  costs  in  old  age.  People 
would  contribute  while  they  are  working 
and  are  best  off  toward  hospital  insur- 
ance in  old  age  when  their  incomes  are 
reduced. 

What  reasons  are  given  by  the  medical 
society  for  opposing  the  King-Anderson 
bill?  The  first  reason  Is  that  the  bill 
would  only  cover  older  people  hospitali- 
zation costs  and  related  health  costs  and 
would  not  pay  doctor  bills.  That  is  true 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  offers  older  people  better  cover- 
age than  is  carried  by  the  majority  of 
the  aged  who  have  health  Insurance.  I 
have  my  suspicion  that  doctors  would 
not  be  more  favorable  to  the  proposal  If 
it  provided  broader  coverage.  In  any 
event,  with  their  hospital  insurance  paid 
for  through  social  security,  the  money 
older  people  now  spend  on  generally  in- 
adequate coverage  could  be  used  to  buy 
private  insurance  against  doctors  fees 
and  other  kinds  of  health  insurance. 
Thus,  they  could  have  far  broader  pro- 
tection than  any  but  a  very  few  older 
people  now  can  afford. 

The  medical  society's  second  criticism 
of  the  King -Anderson  bill  is  that  the  few 
well-to-do  aged  would  benefit  along  with 
the  other  aged.  But  why  should  they 
not?  People  qualify  for  social  security 
because  they  have  contributed  toward  the 
program,  not  beacuse  they  have  proved 
they  meet  a  means  test.  That  is  the  big 
difference  that  makes  social  security  ac- 
ceptable and  public  welfare  programs  de- 
meaning to  most  Americans. 

Also,  the  very  wealthy  aged  would  get 
relatively  little  out  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  that  they  are  not  already  getting 
through  medical  deductions  on  their  in- 
come tax.  Such  deductions  can  produce 
tax  savings  amounting  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  medical  expendi- 
tures. 

The  medical  society  says  that  the 
King -Anderson  bill  would  lead  to  the 
C(»nplete  socialization  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.   But  the  King-Anderson  bill  has 
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Mr.  MURPHi"  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks tn  the  R]  cord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  series  of  articles  by  Mor- 
"  which  appeared  in  the 
Staten  Island  ^.dvance,  March  25,  26, 
and  27,  1964: 
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A  lawyer  in  a  large  regulatory  agency.  H.W. 
also  defends  the  Individual  civil  service 
worker,  but  criticizes  the  system; 

"The  Oovernment  fosters  mediocrity.  A 
good  man  can  get  lost.  The  tendency  is  to 
imsmote  solely  on  the  basis  at  seniority.  In 
private  business,  a  good  man  is  identified 
early  and  can  be  moved  up  faster 

"In  Oovernment,  it's  hard  to  'get  rid  of 
an  Inefllclent  person.  You  can  eliminate  his 
Job.  But  if  he  has  seniority  rights,  he  can 
'bump'  someone  else  in  a  similar  job  who 
may  be  much  better  but  has  less  seniority." 
A  longtime  Government  economist  who 
quit  to  Join  a  large  Washington  consulting 
firm,  L.T.  agrees  that  the  Government  "lacks 
a  ready  mechanism  for  weeding  out  the  in- 
efficient." 

Often,  he  recalls.  *lt  was  the  hack  who 
was  more  adept  at  bureaucratic  Infighting 
and  i>rocedure  than  on  doing  his  Job  who 
was  able  to  hang  on." 

R.H.  is  an  engineer  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  who  for- 
merly worked  for  several  aircraft  manufac- 
tiu^rs.  He  deplores  tendencies  to  generalize 
that  industry  people  are  superior  to  Govern- 
ment workers,  or  vice  versa.  "On  both  sides," 
he  aays,  "my  experience  Is  that  you  have 
some  people  who  goof-off  and  some  who 
break  their  backs. 

"In  NASA,  I've  seen  groups  organized  for 
special  assignments  who  have  to  sit  around 
doing  nothing  when  the  Job  ends.  But  In 
private  industry,  wMlclng  as  a  test  engineer. 
we  used  to  sit  on  our  hands  t<x  hours  wait- 
ing for  mechanics  to  Install  an  engine  before 
we  oould  touch  it.  ITiis  was  because  there 
were  strict  Jiirisdictional  rules  over  who 
could  do  what.  Dolilg  similar  work  In  Gov- 
ernment, I've  never  been  faced  with  this 
kind  at  waste." 

Says  E.G.,  a  budget  officer  for  the  Navy 
Department  with  experience  In  private  in- 
dustry: "In  any  large  organization.  Govern- 
ment or  business,  you  can't  control  what 
eveiyone  is  doing.  You  have  to  delegate 
authority.  In  the  process,  someone  Is  going 
to  take  advantage.  You  cant  completely 
keep  track  of  everyone." 

M.G.  was  an  engineer  for  the  Navy  and 
NASA  before  Joining  a  private  firm.  'You'll 
find  the  same  ratio  of  competent  to  incom- 
petent in  both  Government  and  lndi»try. 
The  10  percent  Mr.  President  talks  about 
reflects  the  norm  in  the  population.  One 
guy  in  ten  Is  always  being  carried  by  the 
others." 

A.B.  is  a  scientist  In  the  Army  who  moni- 
tors defense  research  contracts.  'Prom  what 
I've  seen,"  he  says,  "there  are  as  many  or  more 
'drones'  in  Industry  who  live  on  cost-plus 
Government  contracts  than  there  are  on  the 
civil  service  payroll." 

An  attorney  for  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  B.A.,  who  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  a  major  trade  association:  "Gener- 
ally there  is  no  more  boondoggling  and  make- 
work  In  Government  than  In  Industry.  It's 
probably  harder  to  Are  the  less  productive 
person  in  Government.  But  even  In  indus- 
try, there's  a  tendency  to  paternalism  which 
protects  the  deadwood,  assuming  the  man 
has  built  up  long  tenure  In  his  Job." 

O.E.,  an  economist  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, says,  "Sure  there's  make-work  in  the 
military.  Por  piu-poses  of  national  security, 
you  have  to  keep  men  in  uniform  ready  to 
fight  or  to  provide  a  cadre  In  case  of  an 
emergency.  So  you  make  work  to  malnUln 
him  in  uniform. 

"Then  you  put  on  civilians  as  part  of  the 
supporting  establishment.  But  you  can't 
apply  normal  standards  to  this  kind  of  oper- 
ation." 

S.R.,  a  top-level  administrator  In  the  SUte 
Department:  "It's  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
inefficient.  We  have  built-in  checks  to  pre- 
vent arbitrary  or  political  discharges.  This 
InhlbiU  getting  rid  of  people  not  fitted  for 
their  Jobs.  Which  is  more  Important,  the 
Individual  or  the  Job?  In  our  system  it's 
the  individual." 


The  Civil  ServaKt:  Who  Is  He?— Lack  o» 
Pkofit  Dbive  Makes  EmciENCY  Compari- 
sons   Ddticult — Part   4 

(By  Morton  A.  Reichek i 
Washington. — The  charge  is  frequently 
made  that  the  capabilities  of  Individual 
Government  workers  and  of  Federal  agen- 
cies as  a  whole  are  Inherently  inferior  to 
private  business  because  the  proflt-and-loss 
Incentive  for  greater  efficiency  Is  missing  in 
Government. 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  was  for  many  years  a  private 
management  consultant,  sees  some  merit  in 
this  argument. 

Says  Morris:  "Compared  to  top  Govern- 
ment career  managers,  industry  executives 
are  more  prone  to  be  self-starters  and  to 
take  greater  risks.  This  is  the  custom  In 
private  enterprise.  Man-to-man  competition 
determines  those  who  succeed  to  top  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"Furthermore,  the  profit  and  loss  environ- 
ment— In  which  compensation  is  based  di- 
rectly on  what  the  Individual  contributes  to 
company  profits — is  a  powerful  day-to-day 
stimulus." 

Morris  sees  offsetting  factors,  however, 
which  favor  the  civil  servant.  "As  a  generali- 
zation,"  he  says,  "top-level  career  civil  serv- 
ants have  more  education  and  greater 
breadth  of  Interests  than  their  counterpcirts 
In  private  Industry.  The  Industry  men  are 
apt  to  focus  their  interests  within  a  particu- 
lar Industry  or  profession." 

Morris  also  claims  that  the  Government 
official  "generally  tends  to  be  more  flexible 
and  resfxjnslve  to  changes  in  leadership.  He 
has  learned  to  adjust  to  new  programs  and 
policies  brought  about  by  changing  admin- 
istrations." 

The  question  of  who  is  more  efficient  or 
productive — the  Government  man  or  the 
person  in  industry— can  never  be  answered 
with  any  precision.  The  working  conditions 
of  the  two  sides  differ  so  much  that  direct 
comparisons  are  not  very  meaningful. 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  recently  made  an  off- 
the-cuff  observation  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  can  administer  an  In- 
surance account  at  a  substantially  lower  cost 
than   a   private  Insurance  ctxnpany. 

But  officials  In  the  agency's  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survirora  Insiirance  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  claim.  They  say  It's  imfair  to 
compare  their  costs  with  a  private  firm's. 
Under  the  social  security  system,  for  exam- 
ple, employers  are  compelled  to  keep  recOTds 
for  the  Government  which  a  commercial  life 
insurance  comptmy  would  have  to  maintain 
on  Its  own. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  push- 
ing programs  to  measure  productivity  of 
Government  agencies  and  individual  Govern- 
ment worker  output,  cites  two  cases  where 
private  management  consulting  firms  recent- 
ly made  comparative  studies. 

The  consultants  examined  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint's  manufacturing  activities  and  the 
now-defunct  Government-operated  steam- 
ship line  which  operated  from  the  Canal 
Zone  to  New  York.  The  consultanU  con- 
cluded that  the  two  government  programs 
were  more  efficient  than  comparable  private 
operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  audit  of 
Navy  shipyards  and  private  yards  by  an  ac- 
counting firm  hired  by  the  Pentagon  showed 
that  the  private  companies  were  considerably 
less  costly. 

In  neither  case  can  it  be  said  that  the  con- 
clusions refiect  on  the  capabilities  of  In- 
dividual workers  involved. 

The  Budget  Bureau's  productivity  meas- 
urement program  is  designed  to  give  Gov- 
ernment managers  a  tool,  comparable  to 
Industry's  proflt-and-loss  statement,  to  gage 
efficiency  and  to  project  budgets.  In  brief, 
the  program  detemUnee  the  ratio  of  Inputs 
of  labor,  money,  and  other  resources  to  an 
agency's  output. 
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Pilot  studies  have  been  conducted  in  flve 
Government  agencies.  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Disbursement  Division,  which 
writes  the  Goverxunenfs  checks,  and  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Insurance  Service, 
it  was  decided  that  measurements  of  produc- 
tivity are  feasible.  Both  agencies  are  essen- 
tially engaged  In  mass  clerical  operations. 

But  since  most  Government  agencies  do 
not  produce  a  tangible  item  that  has  an 
easily  measurable  cost,  it's  unlikely  that  pro- 
ductivity measurement  can  be  extended  very 
widely  in  Government. 

So  far,  the  Budget  Bureau's  studies  have 
shown  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  Govern- 
ment productivity — In  areas  where  this  can 
be  measured — Is  pretty  much  in  line  with 
the  average  2-  to  3-percent  annual  produc- 
tivity rise  attained  in  private  industry. 

The  Bureau  Is  also  encouraging  measure- 
ments of  work  output  by  Individual  em- 
ployees engaged  In  routine,  production-line 
types  of  activity.  The  purpose  is  to  develop 
norms  of  performance — say,  of  a  postal 
clerk — then  to  compare  an  individual's  actual 
performance  to  the  norm.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  relate  the  results  to  workers 
in  private  industry  because  of  the  difficulties 
in  across-the-board  comparisons. 


The  Civn.  Servant:  Who  Is  He? — Automa- 
tion Cuts  Costs,  Halts  Increase  in  Work 
Force — Part  5 

(By  Morton  A.  Redchek) 
Washinston. — A  Veterans'  Administration 
Insurance  Service  employee  processes  2,000 
policies  a  year,  4  times  as  many  as  12 
years  ago,  slashing  handling  costs  per  pol- 
icy from  $9.03  to  $3.88. 

At  the  Treasury  Department's  Disburse- 
ment Division,  similar  aocompUahments  have 
been  made.  The  agency  now  issues  roughly 
200,000  checks  and  bonds  annually  per  em- 
ployee. Back  In  1935,  the  average  annual 
employee  output  was  only  30,(X)0. 

Comparable  hikes  in  output  for  mass  cleri- 
cal op>eratlone  have  been  recorded  by  several 
other  Government  agenctes. 

These  sharp  increases  In  Federal  produc- 
tivity have  resulted  from  Washlng^ton's  pi- 
oneering use  of  automation  in  data  proc- 
essing and  other  managerial  improvements. 
The  productivity  advances  have  permit- 
ted the  Federal  Government  to  hold  its 
overall  rate  of  employment  fairly  stable  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  This  has  been  achieved 
In  the  face  of  an  expanding  population,  a 
growing  economy,  and  of  wtuit  one  official 
describes  as  "an  Increasing  desire  by  people 
for  more  Government  servloee." 

There  are  now  about  2.5  million  civilian 
employees  on  Uncle  Sam's  payroll — about 
the  level  of  employment  in  1953. 

Of  this  number,  about  86  percent  have  Job 
protection  rights  of  the  competitive  civil 
service  system,  klost  of  the  others  work  for 
such  agencies  as  the  FBI.  CIA,  ABC.  TVA, 
and  the  Foreign  Service  which  have  similar 
mferlt  systems,  career  l>eneflte,  and  Job  pro- 
tection rights.  Only  some  2.000  do  not  have 
these  benefits  and  rights — Presidential  ap- 
pointees, top-level  policymadBers.  and  ones 
with  sp>ecial  Jobs  "Involving  close  personal 
relations"  with  these  offlclaJs. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  hav«  been 
some  sharp  ups  and  downs  In  Government 
Job  totals.  Employment  rose  In  1961  and 
early   1962  because  of  the  qmoe  program's 


expansion  and  military  bullduiM  in  the  Ber- 
lin and  Cuban  crises.  But  Government  Jobs 
now  number  3,600  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Despite  Pr«Bldent  Johnson's  highly  touted 
talk  of  economy  in  Government,  total  dvll 
servlee  employment  will  not  be  reduced. 
The  outlook  Is  for  a  stable  level  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs  over  the  next  18  months,  assum- 
ing no  crises  in  the  domestic  economy  or  in 
International  affairs.  A  rise  of  about  1  per- 
cent,  or   25,(X)0.  may  even  occur. 

This  Is  the  overall  picture.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  plans  to  lay  off  about 
70.000  civilian  workers  in  the  next  SVa  years 
as  nonessential  bases  across  the  country  are 
shut  down  or  scaled  back. 

Civil  service,  however,  remains  in  the  la- 
bor market.  This  year,  for  example,  at  least 
250,000  persons  will  be  hired  Just  to  take 
care  of  regular  employee  turnover. 

•While  Federal  employment  may  inch  up 
In  the  near  future,  the  goal  Is  to  trim  the 
number  of  Government  workers  In  relation 
to  the  total  population.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  146  Federal  employees  to  every  10,000 
p>eople.  In  1962  this  ratio  fell  to  133  per 
10.000  people. 

Says  B.  B.  Bray,  Jr.,  staff  director  of  a 
House  subcommittee  which  has  been  Inves- 
tigating manpower  utilization  in  the  civil 
service : 

"The  cardinal  problem  in  Government  has 
been  the  lack  of  a  hard-nosed,  objective 
method  of  determining  how  many  people  ygu 
need  to  do  a  specific  Government  Job.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  this  has  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  historic  precedent." 

President  Johnson's  new  policy  is  designed 
to  correct  this  defect.  By  clamping  tougher 
controls  on  Federal  employment,  the  Presi- 
dent wan'ts  to  Inject  a  greater  sense  o€  ur- 
gency In  the  drive  to  Improve  Government 
efficiency. 

The  goal  Is  to  revise  such  an  appraisal  of 
the  Government  worker  as  was  recently  made 
by  Secretary  of  'Commerce  Luther  Hodges.  A 
onetime  vice  president  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  Hodges  has  been  In  Washington  for  3 
years. 

"I  have  In  all  candor  and  kindness,"  he 
said,  "found  two  things  that  bother  me  in 
Government  service.  A  small  minority  of  us 
Government  workers,  us  bureaucrats,  if  you 
please,  are  inclined  to  continue  doing  things 
that  are  unnecessary  or  outmoded  or  that 
plainly  duplicate  what  others  are  doing.  The 
second  thing  is  the  inclination  of  some  of 
us  to  do  a  poor,  inefficient  Job.  and  hide  be- 
hind the  liberal  policies  of  the  civil  service 
to  protect  us." 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  ths  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
fen:  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  ?rlll  please 
giv»  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxooro. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAnOSS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Sui>erintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  Biay  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publloations  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supwlntenit- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rxcosd, 
with  Mr.  Rajrmond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  fl.60  per  laonth  or  for  stngl* 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pxirchase  reprints  ^Tjm 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Fishing  for  Fun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  finest  men  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  in  my  public  life  is 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  94th  birthday. 
When  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. In  that  capacity,  to  promote  in- 
terest in  Virginia  in  all  phases  of  wildlife 
conservation,  I  helped  to  organize  a  large 
number  of  Izaak  Walton  League  chap- 
ters. In  recognition  of  the  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  better  fishing 
being  rendered  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
Virginia  chapters  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  had  me  present  to  President 
Hoover  <m  their  behalf  a  very  fine  bam- 
boo fly-casting  rod.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
asked  President  Hoover  if  he  still  had 
that  rod  and  he  said  that  he  did ;  that  he 
had  often  used  it,  and  that  he  treasured 
it  very  highly. 

One  of  the  finest  speeches  that  any 
Government  official  has  ever  made  con- 
cerning the  Federal  fisheries  policies  was 
made  by  President  Hoover  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in 
Chicago  on  April  12,  1924.  That  speech 
is  too  I(xig  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Rkcorb  but 
since  this  is  the  40th  anniversary  of 
when  it  was  made,  and  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  minds  of  all  trout  fisher- 
men are  thinking  of  dogwood  blossoms — 
Virginia's  State  fiower — oak  leaves  the 
size  of  squirrel's  ears,  and  tront  in  limpid 
f>ools,  eager  to  rise  to  a  properly  pre- 
sented fan-wing  Royal  Coachman,  I 
deem  it  to  be  both  pertinent  and  proper 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
excerpts  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Chicago  speech 
of  40  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

One  dcHninant  thing  lays  upon  my  memory 
from  a  long  ago  reading  of  Izaak  Walton. 
That  la  Its  placid  flow  of  a  calm  and  peace- 
ful spirit;  of  good  will  toward  men  and 
fishes. 

A  fl^erman  must  be  of  contemplative 
mind  for  It  Is  often  a  long  time  between 
bites.  These  interregnums  evMuiate  pa- 
tlemce,  reserve,  and  calm  reflection — for  no 
one  can  catch  fish  In  excitement,  in  anger 
or  In  Kiallce.  He  Is  by  nature  possessed  of 
faMh,  laapt,  and  even  optUnlsm  ^r  he  would 
not  fish;  for  we  are  always  go^g  to  have 
better  Inok  in  a  few  minutes  ov^  tomorrow. 
All  of  which  creates  a  spirit  of  ejection  for 
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fellow  fishermen  and  high  esteem  for  fish. 
These  are  the  essential  qualities  of  good 
fishermen.  This  should  also  be  the  attitude 
of  good  governments  toward  fish. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  where  I  have 
temporary  abode,  this  spirit  does  not  always 
exist  in  matters  of  fish — and  also  other  ques- 
tions that  you  know  of.  You  may  have  no- 
ticed lately  a  lack  of  harmony  and  friendly 
feeling  amongst  some  of  our  residents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  public  press,  they  even  ex- 
change mean  and  unpleasant  remarks  of  one 
another  on  various  subjects;  for  there  are 
too  few  fishermen  in  public  life.  And  there 
are  vital  national  problems  in  fish. 

There  are  large  governmental  problems  af- 
fecting our  game  fishing.  Obviously,  these 
are  matters  In  which  State  control  is  dom- 
inant. The  contribution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  through  assistance  by  scientific 
Investigation,  through  rescue  work  and 
through  the  Government  hatcheries.  The 
depletion  of  our  game  fish  Is  going  on  with 
heartbreaking  acceleration  In  these  past  few 
years.  The  extension  of  the  Federal  and 
State  activities  In  propagation  Is  most 
urgent. 

The  automobile  with  its  easy  transit  to  all 
fishing  centers  and  the  growing  spread  of 
fishing  as  a  stimulus  to  outdoor  life  makes 
It  necessary  that  we  should  study  the  whole 
field  of  Government  activities  and  Inaugu- 
rate new  policies.  If  we  do  not  we  shall  see 
our  greatest  national  Instructor  of  the  calm 
and  contemplative  mind  fall  right  In  the 
middle  of  a  most  hectic  civilization.  It  can 
not  become  too  long  between  bites  or  pa- 
tience will  not  endure. 

In  these  times  of  decreasing  fish  we  are 
catching  many  fish  which  are  still  Infants  In 
arms,  despite  any  State  regulatloii  to  the 
contrary.  Thus  we  are  destroying  our  breed- 
ing animals.  Hatcheries  cannot  propagate 
all  the  fish  or  even  a  small  proportion.  I 
wish  to  make  a  proposition  to  your  league. 
Among  yaui  members  are  many  fljihing  clubs 
who  hold  considerable  preserves.  Within 
these  preserves  It  is  possible  that  young  fish 
could  be  protected  until  they  have  reached 
maturity  and  could  be  made  a  source  of 
spawn  In  the  srjrroundlng  streams.  It  Is 
possible  that  cooperation  could  be  set  up 
with  the  Department  by  which  the  private 
fishing  clubs  could  contribute  something 
financially  and  by  administration  the  De- 
I>artment  could  contribute  much  In  the  sup- 
ply of  young  fish  and  scientific  Investigation, 
under  which  the  clubs  coxild  take  care  of  the 
matter  from  then  on.  malntalnijig  the  stock 
not  only  of  their  own  streams  but  Bystematl- 
caUy  spreading  It  Into  the  neighboring 
streams,  far  every  true  fisherman  must  have 
an  affection  for  his  neighbors  and  eei)eclally 
for  the  barefoot  boy  where  we  all  started 
o\ir  fishing  careers.  I  would  be  glad  if  your 
league  could  set  up  a  committee  to  study  this 
subject. 

X  need  not  extol  to  you  the  Joys  of  outdocn* 
life.  Its  values  in  relaxation.  Its  contrlbirtlon 
to  real  and  successfxil  work.  All  these 
tilings  have  been  covered  by  your  stimulat- 
ing convention.  The  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
goodwill,  chMTfuloMs,  aad  optimism  that 
accompanies  every  fishing  expedition  Is  the 
paeuUar  spirit  tbatt  our  people  need  in  these 
troublous  times  at  suspicion  and  doubt. 
They  ought  all  be  sent  fishing  perlodlc&Uy, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  sent  fishing  we  must 
build  up  the  o^portanltlee  for  them  to  flab. 
Zilfe  Is  not  comprised  entirely  of  making  a 


living  or  arguing  about  the  future  or  defam- 
ing the  past. 

Nor  Is  this  association  formed  solely  for 
the  extension  of  your  own  pleasiu^  and 
gratification.  Tou,  as  the  men  Interested  In 
fishing,  have  also  a  responsibility  In  the  pro- 
tection of  our  great  food  supply.  It  Is 
through  such  ra-ganized  8ui:^x>rt  as  yours 
that  the  policies  which  I  have  recounted  to 
you  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  be 
carried  through  to  success. 


Ralph  Yarborough  Day  in  El  Paso  Coanty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
us  knows  full  well  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens  which  a  sen- 
ior UJ3.  Senator  must  carry.  This  is 
particularly  true,  of  course,  of  Senators 
who  represent  States  of  large  popula- 
tions. 

With  these  almost  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibilities personal  attention  to  local 
problems  requires  an  almost  si«)erhuman 
effort  and  a  fierce  devotion  to  each  in- 
dividual citizen  and  his  personal  life. 

This  effort  and  devotion  manifested 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  our 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Ralph  Yarborough,  has  been  paid  well- 
deserved  tribute  by  the  citizens  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  it  seems  entirely  appro- 
priate to  mark  this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  approved 
by  the  County  Commissioners  Court  of  El 
Paso  County  designating  April  10,  1964, 
as  "Ralph  Yarborough  Day"  in  Bl  Paso 
County,  follows: 
The  State  op  Texas, 
County  of  El  Paso: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That — 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yabbobough. 
senior  Senatcw  from  the  State  of  Texas 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Is  a  former  resident  of  El  Paso  County;  and 
is,  therefore,  well  known  to  many  o*  the 
residents  of  this  county,  and  Is  familiar  with 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  the  local 
government  of  this  oo\inty;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Yarbobough  has  never 
failed  to  take  an  especial  Interest  In  matters 
affecting  this  county,  and  has  on  many 
occasions  assisted  El  Paso  County  by  fur- 
thering and  sponsoring  Federal  Government 
projects  for  El  Paso  County,  and  has  par- 
ticipated In  many  ground  breakings  and 
dedicatlOBS,  honoring  this  country  with  his 
presence.  Including  the  dedication  of  the 
El  Paso  City-County  Building,  the  New  Sun 
Bowl  Stadium,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Afanor.  amoag  othars;  and 

Whereas  Senator  TAEBoaovcH  has  now  In- 
troduced and  Is  attempting  to  have  the 
Guadaliipe  Momtaln  Ranch  designated  a 
national  park,  and  is  further  assisting  this 
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Pitao< 


county  with  Tltal 
CbamlnU  i 

Whereas  Saxuttfr 
Kl  Paoo  Ooonty 
19M.  and  tbm  B 
court  la  deslroas 
cantrtbuttooa  to 
Texas. '  and  the 
Nov.  ttaarafor*.  b< 

Reaolved  b]f  Ou 
Honertr  court, 
1M4  ba,  and  It  la 
"Ralph  Yarborou^ 
Tex. 

Adopted  In 
fbla  6th  day  of 


opin 
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leclalaMen  relating  to  the 


TAxaoaovcH   wUl  ba  In 

HI   the   lt>th  day  of  AprU 

,  Co«nt7  CommlaaionerB' 

■ckBowledclng  hla  many 

thla  aounty,  the  State  of 

I)nHed  States  of  America: 

It 

El  Paao  County  Ccmmia- 

ttaa  10th  day  (rf  April 

Mreby  oAclally  designated 
Day"  in  El  Paso  County, 


Tliat 


AprU 


court  at  El  Paso.  Tex., 
AJD.  1964. 

OSJafM  ■■  WOOBAXO, 

Cxmnty  Judge. 


Will  We  HiTc  a  Choice  for  AU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  kKRL  L  MUNDT 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE 


loom   DAKOTA 

Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 


liCr.   MUNDT 


Tueadc  y,  AprU  14. 1964 


Mr.  Preatdent,  in  the 


WashlDctoD  Pn  t  for  April  11. 1964.  there 
is  publtahed  m  article  written  by  Ber- 
nard NoaslterTti  which  he  dlsciHMS  the 
dlfflculttea  whl(h  the  American  necroii- 
atoTS  are  havini  in  trying  to  preeerve  the 
union  doUar-p  us  sales  wtdcfa  our  farm- 
ers enjoy  In  th<  s  Cmnmon  Market  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Nossiter  indicates  in  his  column 
that  the  Comm<m  Market  countries  do 
not  want  to  dis  suss  and  negotiate  agree- 
ments on  tr«4e  tariffs  for  farm  products 
untU  1966  at  t  le  earliest.  Mr.  Nossiter 
states  that  as  a  result  the  negotiators 
may  have  to  str  ye  f  or  agreement  to  lower 
trade  barriers  <  n  industrial  goods  alone. 
or  permit  the  1  argainlag  to  break  down 
in  a  stalonate. 

I  sincerely  lope.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  that 
the  American  farmer  will  not  be  sc^d 
down  the  rirer  by  our  negotiators.  Let 
America  stand  firm  for  aoce  and  if  the 
agreanents  car  not  be  reached  for  all  seg- 
ments of  our  ( conomy  then  let  us  have 
a  postponemen ;  of  negoUaticxis  until  our 
overall  eoonony  can  be  discussed.  For 
•nee.  let  «b  ha  'e  at  the  bargaining  table 
an  understantang  that  our  negotiators 


will  stand  for  <  11  Ammcans  and  will  not 
make  a  choice  of  representing  only  the 
chosen^  few  1o  the  (Usadvantage  of 
American  agrl(  ulturs. 
I  ask  unaipmous  consent  to  have 
A];H>endix  of  the  Record 
Mr.  Nossiter,  and  I  com- 
Senators. 

no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 


printed  in  the 
the  article  by 
mend  it  to  all 
There  being 
was  M'dered  to 
as  follows: 
Ettropxak  Fabm 


cousins  from  a 
dollar-plus  salei 


Kennedy  r«und 


PowxB  Mat  Dash  U.S.  Aims 
(By  ]  iemard  Nossiter) 
Pasis.  AprU  10  — ^Europe's  poUtloally  potent 
farmers  are  lllci  ly  to  drlye  thalr  Aaterlean 
targe  share  of  thalr  b1 
In  the  Comaaon  Mavlcet. 


As  a  reacUt.  i>Baarteaa  aegottaitaBB  In  the 


ot  tariff  bargaining  may  be 

faced  with  a  vsry  tough  choice:    to  atrlTe 
for  an  agreamei  t  to  lower  trade  barriers  on 


Industrial  goods  alone  or  to  let  the  bargain- 
ing break  down  In  a  stalemate. 

These  conduslocs  can  be  drawn  from  an 
Interview  given  today  by  Edgar  Plsanl,  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Plsanl  said  that  It  was  politically  un- 
realistic to  look  for  agreement  on  farm  trade 
in  the  Kennedy  round  until  1966  at  the  ear- 
liest. Even  then,  he  Indicated,  a  deal  U  un- 
certain. 

Whether  there  will  be  any  farm  agreement, 
he  said  cryptically,  "Is  a  matter  of  political 
win." 

VtiTTED  STATES  MAT  SUTTER 

If  the  United  States  can't  make  a  deal 
with  the  Common  Market  on  farm  Imports. 
American  produce  exports  are  sure  to  suffer. 
This  is  because  of  two  reasons,  the  Market 
Is  buUdlng  strong,  protective  tariff  walls 
around  Its  farm  output;  and  It  Is  aiming  at 
propping  agricultural  prices  at  levels  that 
are  almost  certain  to  encourage  Increased 
production. 

All  this  Is  of  Interest  to  more  than  Just 
American  farmers,  whose  political  strength 
must  be  reckoned  with  anyway.  U.S.  ofll- 
clalB  have  repaatadly  said  they  will  make  no- 
bargaln  to  lower  iarlffs  on  manufactured 
goods  unless  they  can  also  do  something  for 
agrlc\ilt\ire. 

Plsanl  talked  quite  candidly  of  the  politi- 
cal obstacles  blocking  any  early  agreement  on 
farm  trade.  He  noted  the  United  States  and 
Britain  will  hold  elections  next  fan  and  Ger- 
many and  Prance  In  1965.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  Indicated,  no  government 
wUl  want  to  expose  Its  farmers  to  new  condi- 
tions so  no  farm  deal  Is  conceivable  before 
1966. 

rARMES   IS  POWERim. 

American  politicians  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  strength  of  farm  votes.  But  In  Etirop)e, 
Plsanl  observed,  farmers  are  often  evan  more 
Important  politically.  In  several  continen- 
tal countries,  he  said,  the  farmers  hold  the 
balance  of  political  power.  This  Is  because 
urban  voters  are  fairly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Centrist  and  Socialist  Parties  or  they 
vote  along  genersUly  predictable  lines.  So 
governments  here  are  under  special  stress 
to  be  kind  to  their  farmers  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners. 

For  example  experts  outside  the  Govern- 
ment observe  President  de  Gaulle  has  no 
hesitation  about  going  to  a  distant  country 
like  Mexico  and  expecting  triumphant  greet- 
ing. But  last  month  he  postponed  a  trip  he 
had  planned  to  Plcardy.  The  French  press 
says  he  was  fearful  he  would  receive  an 
ugly  welcome  from  farmers  to  whom  he  had 
denied  a  raise  In  milk  prices  and  given  only 
a  small  Increase  in  beef  prices.     \ 

De  Gaulle  generally  regards  farm  prob- 
lems according  to  his  aids  as  the  concern 
of  "grocers"  or  "quartermasters." 

0UT1.00K   CHANCES 

But  he's  runninf  for  reelection  next  year. 
So  when  farm  organizations  here  pressed 
the  general  for  an  Interview,  he  didn't  tvun 
them  down  cold.  Next  week,  he  Is  due  to 
make  a  television  address  to  France  that  will 
deal,  among  other  things,  with  farm  prob- 
lems. Plsanl,  lo  fact,  left  me  to  consult  De 
Gaulle  on  his  speech. 

All  this  helps  explain  why  American  farm- 
ers and  Kennedy  round  negotiators  should 
expect  a  tough  time  In  making  a  farm  deal. 

The  United  States  has  been  urging  the 
Common  Market  to  guarantee  American 
framers  a  share  of  Europe's  rising  food  con- 
siunptlon.  Plsanl  repeated  the  market  posi- 
tion  that  no  such  guarantee   Is  neaottable. 

For  Ita  part,  the  Common  Market  has 
proposed  bargaining  over  ttoe  amount  of 
prloe  support  given  farm  products. 

Chrtsttan  Herter.  the  President's  special 
trade  negotiator,  has  said  this  approach  Is 
ufiacoeptable. 

For  all  these  reasons,  observers  here  are 
d«ubtful  that  anything  more  than  a  token 


deal  will  be  worked  out  for  fsu-m  products 
In  the  Kennedy  round.  If  this  view  Is  cor- 
rect, the  administration  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  back  down  from  Its  Insistence  on 
a  meaningful  farm  deal  or  to  turn  away 
from  any  bargain  with  the  Common  Market. 


Jobs  GiAng  Begfias 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  continuing  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment there  have  been  untold  numbers 
of  actual  and  potential  Jobs  going  beg- 
ging for  lack  of  skilled  manpower.  Addi- 
tional evidence  to  support  this  conten- 
tion has  come  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
29.  The  article,  headlined  "Manix>wer 
Shortages  Dot  Some  Industries,"  clearly 
shows  the  need  for  increased  training  of 
our  labor  force  both  as  a  cure  of  the 
unemployment  problem  and  as  a  means 
of  speeding  economic  growth: 
Manpower  SHORTAOsa  Dor  Somx  Industries 
(By  David  Fouquet) 
While  millions  of  people  In  this  country 
are  unemployed  some  occupations  and  In- 
dtistrles  are  experiencing  acute  labor  short- 
ages. 

These  Jobs  are  scattered  over  Iwoad  skill 
and  economic  levels,  ranging  from  tailors  to 
teachers  and  doctors,  but  many  observers 
feel  that  by  upgrading  the  skill  of  the  labor 
force  to  fill  the  vacancies  enough  new  open- 
tngs  would  be  created  at  the  lower  echelons 
to  ease  unemployment. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Peter- 
son last  year  said,  "Many  fields  offer  oppor- 
tunities which  are  lying  fallow  becaxise 
trained  personnel  Is  not  avalable  to  take 
advantage  of  them." 

Representative  Tom  Curtis,  Republican, 
of  Missouri,  has  said  "there  are  as  many  Jobs 
available  as  there  are  pwaons  without  Jobs," 
and  that  the  solution  "Is  to  create  skills  to 
fill  the  Jobs.  By  flUlng  Jobs  that  now  need 
to  be  filled  we  actiially  would  create  new- 
Jobs." 

Recently  a  Labor  Department  aid  called 
on  Industry  and  labor  to  begin  a  program 
to  overcome  the  "definite  scarcity  of  skilled 
maintenance  mechanics." 

Although  no  statistics  are  available  on  the 
actual  number  of  vacancies,  a  survey  of  vari- 
ous occupations  and  industries  shows  they 
exLst. 

A  recent  Government  study  showed  the 
possibility  of  a  substantial  gap  between  the 
demand  for  now  scientists  and  engineers  and 
the  number  of  trained  persons  available  up 
to  1970. 

The  figures  showed  there  would  be  about 
1  million  openings  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers by  1970  but  that  there  would  be  only 
76fr,000  newly  trained  men  and  women  to  fill 
this  need — a  shortage  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  minion. 

It  U  also  estimated  that  by  1975  there  will 
be  a  need  for  3,600  more  doctors  a  year. 

Other  health  fields  also  are  demanding  per- 
sonnel. Over  ene-flfth  of  the  Jobs  budgeted 
In  non-Federal  U3.  hospitals  were  unfilled 
despite  a  40-percent  Increase  In  nurses  since 
1965,  the  American  Nurses  Association  re- 
ported. 

A  special  Bumpower  stucTy  group  recently 
undertook  the  task  of  finding  how  the  air- 
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line  Indiistry  Is  going  to  All  at  least  190,000 
vacancies  by  1970.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  Najeeb  B.  Hataby  aald  the  air- 
lines would  need  about  33  percent  more  peo- 
ple by  then. 

Pilots  are  In  especially  short  supply.  Be- 
cause of  the  retirement  of  pUots  trained 
during  World  War  I  and  Korea.  If  there  Is 
continued  deemphasls  in  manned  military 
aircraft,  the  shortage  may  even  grow  wider. 

United  AlrUnes  was  recently  looking  for 
350  pilots,  and  said  300  may  be  needed  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Eastern  has  been  hiring 
for  months  and  says  it  wUl  need  about  630 
new  pilots  between  now  and  mld-1966.  Pan 
Am  also  hired  back  200  furloughed  pilots 
recently. 

The  decline  of  foreign  chefs  coming  to 
this  country  has  created  a  shcn-tage  In  the 
supply  of  ohefs  and  cooks.  A  rise  in  wages 
on  the  Continent  and  the  greater  prestige 
chefs  have  always  enjoyed  there  has  cut  the 
number  coming  to  this  country  from  100  to 
160  a  year  before  World  War  n  to  38  to  30 
now,  offlclals  of  the  American  Culinary  Asso- 
ciation say. 

The  average  age  of  the  current  crop  also 
points  to  an  impending  crisis.  The  average 
age  Is  now  64,  up  from  55  in  1955.  Some 
hotel  chains  and  Govemnvent  projects  are 
training  chefs  to  meet  this  lag. 

Another  profession  which  Is  watehlng  its 
ranks  diminish  because  of  the  retirement  of 
Its  members  and  the  lack  of  training  for 
new  blood  is  the  centuries-old  trade  of  the 
taUor. 

A  national  tailoring  consultant  recently 
aald  that  "there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
tailors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada," 
and  added  that  the  situation  was  acute  and 
getting  worse  rapidly  In  smaller  cltlee. 

The  growth  of  paperwork  and  mechaniza- 
tion in  this  country  tkas  also  boosted  the 
number  of  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers 113  percent  since  1947.  of  sales  workera 
28  percent,  and  of  clerical  workers  40  per- 
cent and  the  need  for  more  is  held  to  be 
growing  constantly. 


General  Eisenhower's  Views 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   MEW    JBKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14,  1964,  an  article  by  Walter  Llppmann 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 

It  Is  entitled  "General  Elsenhower's 
Views,"  and  Its  contents  follow: 

Gekeral  Eisenhower's  Views 
( By  Walter  Llppmann ) 

General  Elsenhower  has  Just  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  long  statement 
of  his  present  beliefs  about  the  state  of  the 
Union.  ITiey  can  fairly  be  described  as 
Ooldwater  minus  the  howlers  about  the 
graduated  Income  tax,  social  security,  TVA 
and  the  like.  That  Is  to  say.  General  Eisen- 
hower's position  Is  that  of  the  conservative 
right  not  of  the  radical  far  right. 

His  basic  thesis  Is  that  there  has  been  for 
30  years  under  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal, 
and  the  New  Frontier  "a  steady  obvious  drift 
of  our  Nation  toward  a  centralization  of 
power  In  the  Federal  Government."  We 
have  "an  overbearing  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  seems  unchecked  In  both  size  and  pow- 
er." The  net  result  of  the  "easy  money  and 
infiatlonary  policies"  of  this  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy is  that  "the  dollar  you  saved  and 


ectmed  34  yaara  ago  la  now  worth  Just  45 
cents." 

Thla  la  a  strange  intwpretation  of  the 
hlatory  of  the  past  35  years,  and  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain  oC  Is  that  General  Elsen- 
howw  will  never  be  hailed  as  a  reliable  histo- 
rian. He  was  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
Europe  during  the  Second  World  War,  he  was 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO  In  the 
cold  war,  and  he  was  twice  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Tet,  Incredible  as  it  Is, 
he  has  Interpreted  what  has  happened  since 
1940  without  even  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  country  has  grown  by  50  million  people, 
that  during  these  25  years  the  country  has 
fought  the  Second  World  War,  the  Korean 
war  and  the  cold  war. 

How  is  It  possible  to  talk  about  the  rise 
in  prices  which  has  cut  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar  by  rather  more  than  half 
without  mentioning  the  wars  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  war?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half 
of  the  rise  In  prices  occiured  during  and 
Immediately  after  the  Second  World  War; 
another  15  percent  of  the  rise  occurred 
diirlng  ttie  Korean  war.  From  1953  to  1963 
the  rise  In  prices  has  been  a  little  over  1 
percent  a  year.  The  rise  was  Just  about  the 
same  under  President  Elsenhower  as  It  was 
under  President  Kennedy. 

If  General  Elsenhower  Is  blind  to  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  wars  In  which  he 
has  played  such  a  distinguished  part,  he 
exaggerates  grossly  the  part  played  by  the 
civilian  sect<»-  In  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral biireaucracy. 

There  has  not  been,  as  General  Elsenhower 
says,  an  unchecked  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  While  State  and  local  govern- 
ment Mnployment  has  doubled  between  1947 
and  1068,  nondefense  employment  In  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  same  percentage 
(1.9)  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  In 
1963  as  It  was  In  1948.  In  fact.  Federal 
civilian  ea&ployment  has  not  grown  so  fast  as 
the  population.  There  are  now  approximate- 
ly 13  IT-S.  wcH'kers  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion. Of  Utese,  five  are  employed  In  defense, 
three  by  the  Post  Office,  one  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  four  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Nor  is  It  true  that  there  has  been  a  "con- 
solidation of  power  and  revenue  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  While  the  share  of  State 
and  local  government  in  the  national  prod- 
uct has  doubled  since  1948 — from  5  to  10 
percent — Federal  revenue  as  a  percentage  of 
the  national  product  has  Increased  only 
slightly — from  12  to  14  percent — and  has  not 
risen  for  5  years.  And  If  we  take  debt  as  a 
measure  of  activity  from  1947  to  1963,  we 
see  that  State  and  local  debt  Increased  382 
percent;  private  debt  Increased  279  percent; 
Federal  debt  Increased  26  percent. 

Thus,  General  Elsenhower  has  not  painted 
a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Union. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  paint  a  true  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  since  1940  by  Ig- 
noring the  three  wars,  by  ignoring  the 
growth  of  the  population  by  as  many  people 
as  live  In  Great  Britain,  by  Ignoring  the 
preponderance  of  Federal  employment  (71 
percent)  In  the  Indispensable  functions  of 
defense,  the  postal  service  and  veterans' 
care,  by  Ignoring  the  relatively  greater 
growth  of  State  and  local  activity,  and  by 
professing  to  believe  that  all  the  troubles 
and  dangers  of  our  age  are  due  to  the  hand- 
ful of  civilian  welfare  measures. 

It  is  Just  this  refusal  to  recognize  the  facts 
of  American  life  which  accounts  for  the 
condition  of  the  R^ubllcan  Party  today. 
General  Elsenhower  meant  to  speak  for  the 
moderate,  prudent,  and.  In  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  conservative  mass  of 
our  people.  But  what  he  says  Is  so  greatly 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities — with  what 
has  happened,  with  what  Is  happening,  with 
what  the  people  need  to  have  happen  In  the 
future — that  It  lacks  all  credibility. 


Winnini;  Essay  on  die  Life  of  Lincola 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIIXARD  S.  CURTIN 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Le- 
high County  Republican  Committee  in 
the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  sponsors  two  essay  contests  on 
the  "Life  and  Times  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," as  part  of  the  Lincoln  Day  cele- 
brations, one  being  for  senior  high  school 
students  and  the  other  for  junior  high 
school  students  of  Lehigh  County. 

The  winning  selections  are  made  by  a 
board  of  distinguished  educators  from 
several  hundred  essays  submitted.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fine  students  who  are 
hi  this  contest  and  the  essays  they  sub- 
mit. This  year  the  contest  for  the  senior 
high  school  students  was  won  by  Paul 
HoE>stock,  a  10th  grade  student  at  Elm- 
maus  High  School,  Fmmaus,  Pa. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  this  winning  essay, 
which  is  as  follows : 

The  War  Teabs 
(By  Paul  Hof stock) 

But  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  not  In  mine  la  the 
momentoiis  Issue  of  civil  war.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  assail  you.  You  have  no 
confilct,  without  yourselves  being  the  ag- 
gressors. Tou  have  no  oath  registered  in 
heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I 
have  the  most  solenui  one  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  It."  So  ended  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's first  Inaugural  address.  But  this  ad- 
dress was  Just  the  beginning  of  the  most  Im- 
portant period  of  Lincoln's  Illustrious  career. 
During  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln 
had  to  face  sonxe  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
took  the  great  task  of  leading  this  country  in 
the  time  of  Its  greatest  disunity. 

What  did  the  people  see  In  Lincoln  that 
made  him  the  choice  for  the  16th  President 
of  the  United  States?  His  witty  humor  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  many  people.  To 
others  it  was  his  simple,  sincere  way  of 
talking  that  aroused  their  enthusiasm.  Here 
was  a  man  who  lived  on  a  social  level  equal 
to  many  of  the  people  he  was  to  govern. 
He  did  not  live  In  a  great  mansion.  He 
worked  for  a  living  splitting  rails.  The 
people  believed   this  man   would  lecid  well. 

But  by  no  means  was  Lincoln  the  choice 
of  all  of  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States. 
The  strongest  feeling  against  Lincoln  came 
from  the  South.  The  southerners  consid- 
ered the  election  of  Lincoln  a  death  blow  to 
their  right  to  continue  holding  slaves.  The 
North  already  had  control  of  both  Houses  In 
Congress,  and  the  election  of  Lincoln  seemed 
to  put  them  In  a  position  where  they  would 
have  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  North.  The 
Republicans  had  declared  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  Lincoln  agreed  with  that 
Idea.  Because  of  this  stand,  the  southern 
people  thought  that  their  constitutional 
rights  were  being  taken  from  them. 

Lincoln  won  the  election.  One  reason  was 
tliat  the  Democratic  Party  was  divided  in  its 
views,  and  it  nominated  two  candidates. 
Because  more  than  two  candidates  were  run- 
ning, more  people  voted  against  Lincoln  than 
for  him. 

During  Lincoln's  campaign  many  of  the 
Southern  States  said  that  they  would  with- 
draw from  the  Union  If  Lincoln  were  elected 
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His  kindness,  gentleness,  and  understanding 
could  never  be  put  into  words.  These  attri- 
butes are  something  that  have  to  be  seen  or 
felt  to  really  know  what  these  kindnesses 
meant  to  the  people  around  him.  For  what 
other  reason  woiild  crowds  of  people  have 
lined  the  railroeul  tracks  Jvist  to  see  the  train 
carrying  Lincoln's  body  on  Its  way  to  Spring- 
field. At  Springfield  he  was  to  be  burled,  his 
wife  later  Joining  him. 

Lincoln  may  be  consldeced  eus  one  of  the 
world's  truly  greatest  men.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, Lincoln  brought  together  a  nation 
which  was  having  its  greatest  split  in  his- 
tory. Lincoln  was  also  one  of  the  true  be- 
lievers that  democracy  is  the  best  form  of  all 
government.  The  war  instilled  this  belief 
even  more  firmly  in  him.  His  speeches 
moved  many  people  and  many  people  quote 
them.  Although  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  never  lost  touch  with  the 
common  people. 

But  probably  the  greatest  things  that  can- 
be  said  about  Lincoln  are  to  quote  his  nick- 
names, "Honest  Abe"  and  "Father  .Abraham  " 


L.B  J.  Arrogance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
good  Insight  Into  the  "hands  off  '  ar- 
rogance attending  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
and  the  general  press  agent  deceit  here 
In  Washington  Is  Indicated  In  an  article 
on  page  23  of  the  April  10,  1964,  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  Blazing  along  at  85 
miles  per  hour,  President  Johnson  non- 
chantly  ran  a  motorist  off  of  a  Texas 
road,  according  to  this  firsthand  report. 
Who  cares?  Laws  are  for  people  not  for 
the  President.  Bobby  Baker,  it  would 
seem. 

The  article  concluded : 

Later,  White  House  Press  Secretary  George 
Reedy — in  a  statenient  almost  as  foolhardy 
as  the  President's  driving — tried  to  deny  that 
Johnson  had  exceeded  Texas'  20-mlle-per- 
hour  speed  limit. 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  extension  of 
the  December  1962  statement  of  Arthur 
Sylvester  that  the  Government  has  an 
"inherent  right  to  lie"  to  protect  itself 
from  nuclear  holocaust.  Maybe  Mr. 
Reedy  and  the  President's  apologists 
now  believe  that  it  Is  their  Inherent 
right  to  lie  whenever  It  Is  necessary  to 
put  the  President  In  a  favorable  light. 

Like  so  many  other  things  here,  it  in- 
dicates a  pure  arrogance  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  There  is  an  election  in  No- 
vember, remember?  I  include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  REcano : 

Thi  PREsmKNCT — "M«.  PaisnsENT,  You're 
Fun" 

A  cream-colored  Lincoln  Continental 
driven  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
flashed  up  a  long  Texas  hlH,  swung  Into  the 
left  lane  to  pass  two  cass  poking  along  under 
86  miles  per  hour,  and  thundered  on  over 
the  crest  ot  the  bOI— squarely  into  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  car.  The  President  charged 
on,  his  paper  cup  of  Pearl  beer  within  easy 
sipping  distance.  The  i>tber  motorist  veered 
off  the  paved  sorface  to  safety  on  the  roadls 
shouldsr.  Oroaned  a  passenger  in  the  Presi- 
dent's car  when  the  ride  was  over:  "That's 


the  closest  John  McCk)RMACK  has  come  to 
the  White  House  yet." 

It  was  like  that  during  much  of  the  Easter 
weekend  at  Ljmdon  Johnson's  ranch  outside 
Johnson  City.  The  President  may  exude 
slow-spoken,  sobersided  sincerity  during  his 
public  appearances  in  Washington.  But  let 
hlnn  get  a  whifF  of  a  spring-fresh  Texas  range 
dotted  with  cattle  and  Angora  goats,  and 
suddenly  he  comes  on  like  a  cross  between  a 
teen-age  Grand  Prix  driver  and  a  back-to- 
nature  Thoreau  in  cowboy  boots. 

"WHOOKEE — WHOOEEE" 

Cue  afternoon,  the  President  gazed  dream- 
ily around  his  spread  and  sighed  contented- 
ly to  reporters  assembled:  "The  cows  are  fat. 
The  grass  is  green.  The  river's  full,  and  the 
fish  are  flopping."  To  prove  it,  he  hopped 
into  his  Continental  to  play  tour  guide,  in- 
vited in  four  reporters,  including  Hearst's 
pretty  blond  Marianne  Means  and  two  other 
newswomen. 

More  reporters  and  photographers  scram- 
bled Into  five  other  Johnson-owned  vehicles, 
and  the  whole  caravan  Jounced  at  high  speeds 
across  a  pasture,  zigzagging  around  dung 
mounds  and  clusters  of  fat  white-faced 
cuttle.- 

At  one  point,  Johnson  pulled  up  near  a 
small  gathering  of  cattle,  pushed  a  button 
under  the  dashboard — and  a  cow  horn 
bawled  from  beneath  the  gleaming  hood. 
Heifers  galloped  toward  the  car  while  pho- 
tographers clicked  away  and  the  President 
look  pleased.  As  he  drove,  Johiison  talked 
about  his  cattle,  once  plunged  Into  what 
one  startled  newswoman  called  "a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  sex  life  of  a  bull." 

Later,  Johnson  came  across  a  sow  with  half 
a  dozen  tiny  piglets.  He  stopped  and  told 
photographers  he  would  poee  for  pictures 
with  a  pig  "if  you  can  catch  one."  They 
started  chasing  the  little  pigs,  and  Just  as 
Country  Boy  Johnson  had  known  all  along, 
the  angry  sow  charged  the  frightened  pho- 
tographers. While  the  city  slickers  fell  all 
over  themselves  eluding  the  sow,  Johnson 
guffawed  exhuberantly,  honked  his  cow  horn 
repeatedly  aad  roared,  "Whooese.  Whooeee." 
Finally  a  pig  was  run  to  ground,  and  the 
President  dutifully  posed.  Dm-lng  the  tour. 
Reporter  Means,  her  baby-blue  eyes  fastened 
on  Johnson,  cooed:  "Mr.  President,  you're 
fun." 

THAT  SKY 

Through  all  the  fun,  the  President  sipped 
beer  from  his  paper  cup.  Eventually,  he 
ran  dry.  refilled  once  from  Marianne's  supply, 
emptied  his  cup  again  and  took  off  at  speeds 
\ip  to  90  miles  per  hour  to  get  more.  Report- 
ers in  the  cars  behind  could  scarcely  keep  up. 
and  all  kept  a  wary  eye  on  their  speedome- 
ters    In  the  Presldeat's  car,  someone  gasped 


'  Other  U.S.  Presidents  were  high-velocity 
types  too.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  fined  for 
driving  a  horse-drawn  carriage  down  M  Street 
at  an  "unreasonable"  rate  of  speed.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  driver  scared  the  daylights  out 
of  newsmen  by  "reckless  driving  and  exces- 
sive speed."  In  1919,  two  reporters  died  In 
crashes  while  trying  desperately  to  keep  up 
v^th  Wilson's  car.  In  1921,  State  cops 
clocked  Warren  G.  Harding's  car  at  38  miles 
per  hour  as  It  zipped  through  HyattsvlUe. 
Md.  The  speed  limit  was  16  miles  per  hour, 
but  no  arrest  was  made.  After  he  left  office. 
Harry  Truman  was  stopped  for  cutting  in 
front  of  a  patrol  ear  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  And  Dwlfht  Blseohower  used  to 
be  In  such  a  hurry  to  get  fr^m  Washington 
to  his  Gettystmrg  Sana  that  reporters  in- 
sisted they  somsMasss  hit  100  miles  per  hour 
on  narrow  lAaryUuMi  highways  trying  to  keep 
up.  In  I99V,  vigllaat  State  cops  ordered  part 
of  the  PresMsntlal  motorcade  to  pull  over, 
told  trailing  reporters  they  would  have  to 
obey  the  66-mlle  per  hoar  limit,  but  allowed 
Ike's  ear  to  wklp  aiMif  up  to  70  miles  per 
hour. 
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at  how  fast  Johnson  was  driving.  Quickly, 
Lyndon  to(A  one  hand  from  the  wheel,  re- 
moved his  6-gallon  hat  and  flopped  it  on 
the  dashboard  to  cover  the  speedometer. 
Later,  White  House  Press  Secretary  George 
Reedy — In  a  statement  almost  as  foolhardy  as 
the  President's  driving — tried  to  deny  that 
Johnson  had  exceeded  Texas'  70-mlle-per- 
hour  speed  limit. 

At  sunset,  after  2  hours  of  hair  raising 
sightseeing,  Johnson  sped  to  a  lonely  granite 
knob  that  overlooks  miles  of  ranchland. 
Suddenly  meditative,  he  gazed  at  the  stun- 
ning panorama  before  him.  "Look  at  that 
sky,"  he  said.  "Why  would  anyone  want  to 
leave  here  and  go  back  and  fight." 


Farmers  Lose  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiicois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  14.  1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  Danville 
(111.)  Commercial-News  of  last  Friday, 
entitled  "Farmers  Lose  Again,"  so  well 
expresses  my  views  and  those  of  the 
people  of  my  district  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Not  only  did  the  farmers  lose  with  the 
passage  of  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  The 
entire  country  lost.  I  will  repeat  here 
what  I  wrote  in  my  newsletter  of  April 
2  to  all  the  newspapers  of  my  district 
with  resp)ect  to  the  strongarming  through 
the  Congress,  particularly  the  House, 
this  unwanted  legislation:   ■ 

The  arbitrary  gag  procedure  they  are  fol- 
lowing Is  an  affront  to  the  farmn-s,  an  Insult 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  makes 
a  travesty  of  the  whole  legislative  process. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Farmers  Lose  Again 

About  all  that  passage  of  the  wheat-cotton 
subsidy  bill  has  proved  Is  that  President 
Johnson  can  be  a  ruthless — and  effectlve-:- 
polltlclan  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Even  so,  the  measure  squeaked  through 
the  House  by  an  eight-vote  margin. 

So  the  wishes  of  the  Nation's  wheat  farm- 
ers, decisively  expressed  less  than  a  year  ago, 
have  been  circumvented.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  has  his  way  at  last. 
He  has  argued  that  the  new  measure  differs 
from  his  1963  proposal,  that  It  Is  voluntary. 
Sure  It  Is — If  you're  In,  you're  taken  care 
of;  if  you're  out,  you're  out  of  luck. 

Government  now  will  be  able  to  fix  prices, 
manipulate  supplies,  handle  stocks  and  dis- 
pose of  surpluses.  Tha  wheat  raiser  will  be 
dependent  upon  Government  payments. 

It  has  been  said  that  present  low  livestock 
prices  can  be  traced,  in  great  measure,  to 
Government  determination  to  punish  non- 
cooperators  In  the  feed  grain  programs  of 
1961  and  1962.  With  enactment  of  the  wheat 
legislation,  wheat  will  become  competitive 
with  corn  and  probably  Influence  lower  corn 
prices.  This  again  could  Invite  overproduc- 
tion of  all  livestock. 

If  this  happens,  lay  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — at  the  door  of  the  welfare  staters, 
the  ivory  tower  theorists,  ttie  whole  kit  and 
kaboodle  of  free  enterprise  enemies  who  have 
made  such  a  mlsh-mash  of  the  farm  program 
for  30-odd  years.     The  emphasis  is  on  "odd." 


Is  Corruption  in  GoTcrninent  Inevitable? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MABTLAIfO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  for  the  Transmitter  entitled 
"Is  Corruption  In  Government  Inevi- 
table?" 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.    It  is  reprinted  here- 
with: 
Is  Corruption  in  Government  Inevitable? 

It  has  been  said  that  "power  corrupts  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely."  In  the 
areas  of  politics  and  government  we  seem 
always  to  hear  of  corruption  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Payoffs  for  zoning  changes, 
"quickie  profit"  deals,  gifts  for  favors,  legis- 
lators performing  dual  roles  of  public  repre- 
sentation of  constituents  and  private  rep- 
resentation of  clients,  and  voting  frauds  are 
in  our  news  headlines  frequently.  Reactions 
to  these  exposes  range  from  "ihrow  the  ras- 
cals out"  and  "you  can't  fight  city  hall"  to 
serious  thoughts  as  to  how  to  Improve  our 
system  so  that  opportunities  for  corruption 
do  not  exist,  or  are,  at  least,  not  as  plentiful. 
A  previous  article  on  these  pages  suggested 
that  to  expect  real  and  lasting  change  to 
originate  vrlth  political  action  was  like  hop- 
ing for  a  change  in  one's  appearance  to  origi- 
nate In  one's  mirror.  Political  action  can 
be  but  a  reflection  of  underlying  ideas  and 
real  change  then  can  only  stem  from  a 
change  in  the  basic  beliefs  of  a  society.  Too 
often  we  "throw  the  rascals  out"  of  a  local. 
State  or  Natl<Hial  government  only  to  find 
that  we  have  put  other  rascals  in.  Let's 
examine  a  basic,  the  sources  of  government 
power,  to  see  If  corruption  Is  inevitable. 

SOUBCXS    OF    GOVERNMENT     AUTHORITT 

The  authority  of  government  comes  either 
from  the  people  or  from  some  source  other 
than  the  people.  This  statement  seems  sim- 
ple enough  but  let's  examine  some  historical 
situations  to  understand  Its  implications. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ancient  concept  was 
that  the  authority  of  government  came  from 
a  source  beyond  the  people  governed.  Most 
often  the  source  was  heredity;  the  king  ruled 
because  he  was  the  son  of  the  previous  king. 
Sometimes  the  source  was  conquest;  the 
right  to  govern  from  the  might  to  make  It 
so.  Often  the  ruler  cited  "the  gods"  as  his 
source  of  his  authority  to  compel  people  to 
obey  him.  But  whatever  the  claimed  source 
for  the  authority.  It  was  almost  never  the 
people  themselves.  Their  function  was  to 
obey,  even  worship,  the  government. 

The  modem  concept  Is  Just  the  opposite — 
at  least  in  theory.  That  is,  government  de- 
rives its  "Jvist  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  No  person  has  any  right  by 
birth  to  rule  over  others  and  neither  the 
Institution  nor  the  officials  of  government 
should  ever  be  worshiped. 

Certainly  that  Is  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  source  of  government  authority  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  proclaimed  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  confirmed  by 
the  known  philosophies  of  the  founders  of 
our  Nation  and  Is  clearly  written  Into  our 
Constitution.  Individual  persons  have 
natural  and  Inherent  irlghts  and  the  purpose 
of  government  is  to  protect  those  rights. 
In  fact.  It  was  a  government  exceeding  this 
proper   function    and   depriving   persons    of 


their  natural  rights  that  led  to  the  people 
rebelling  and  establishing  oxir  Government. 

While  the  documents  of  other  nations  have 
phrased  this  idea  differently,  the  modern 
concept  of  the  source  of  governmental  au- 
thority Is  stUl  clearly  Identified  as  the  people. 
Even  Mr.  Khrushchev  makes  his  decisions  in 
the  name  of  the  Russian  people,  and  he 
claims  that  his  authority  comes  from  the 
people. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
philosophical  questions:  Does  the  Individual 
have  any  rights  other  than  those  granted  by 
government?  If  so,  what  are  they  and  where 
do  these  fundamental  rights  come  from? 

INHERENT   RIGHTS    AT   BIRTH 

The  contention  Is  that  each  person  does 
have  individual  and  Inherent  rights  at  birth. 
It  Is  true  that  this  cannot  be  proved  in  a 
laboratory  sense.  But  no  human  aspira- 
tions, ideas,  or  activities  can  be  proved  in 
that  manner,  for  the  laboratory  requirement 
of  "holding  other  things  equal"  can  never 
apply  to  human  beings  in  real  life.  Prin- 
ciples of  human  relationships  can  only  be 
found  by  observing  how  human  beings  act 
universally,  how  they  always  have  acted  in 
real  situations.  Men  always  based  their 
actions  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
rights  that  Inhere  In  themselves  as  self -con- 
trolling human  beings.  In  fact,  they  cannot 
avoid  doing  so.  For  example,  men  always 
Instinctively  resist  the  persons  who  try  to 
deprive  them  of  life.  And  when  they  think 
about  the  issue  after  the  danger  Is  over,  they 
invariably  devise  laws  and  Institutions  to 
protect  their  lives.  Thus,  since  all  men  have 
always  acted  In  this  fashion,  we  are  faced 
with  a  truth  of  universal  human  action  that 
identifies  a  proper  relationship  among  men — 
that  is,  a  man  has  an  Inherent  right  to  pro- 
tect his  life  against  anyone  who  attempts  to 
deprive  him  of  It. 

Since  this  Inherent  and  Individual  right 
to  life  comes  with  each  person  when  he  Is 
born,  the  source  of  the  right  is  above  and 
beyond  any  governmental  Institution  that 
men  may  correctly  or  Incorrectly  establish 
and  support. 

LIBERTT    AND    PROPERTY 

In  addition  to  a  right  to  life,  man  also  has 
an  Inherent  right  to  liberty.  And  always  men 
attempt  to  preserve  their  freedom  of  action. 
When  they  give  It  up  It  is  always  due  to  a 
superior  force  or  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  that 
their  liberty  is  being  lost.  The  fact  that  some 
persons  may  at  a  given  tlm6  prefer  the  com- 
bination of  bondage  and  security  to  the  com- 
bination of  freedom  and  responslbUlty  proves 
only  that  men  have  different  scales  of  values 
but  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  right 
to  liberty. 

In  one  way  or  another,  men  through  the 
ages  have  Instinctively  attempted  to  pre- 
serve their  property.  If  man  has  an  Inherent 
right  to  life,  he  has  an  Inherent  right  to  sus- 
tain It  by  the  product  of  hU  effort.  It  Is  not 
possible  that  any  person  would  ever  have 
collected  or  created  anything  at  all  imless  he 
had  an  inherent  concept  of  ownership.  This 
concept  of  a  right  to  his  own  property  came 
with  the  first  man  who  ever  used  reason,  and 
the  source  of  his  individual  right  to  his  legiu 
Imately  acquired  property  Is  the  same  source 
that  supplied  him  with  life  and  the  ability  to 
reason.  That  source  is  obviously  not  govern- 
ment. Individual  and  Inherent  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property  do  exist  and  always  have 
existed.  They  exist  because  man  la  self- 
controlling  and  is  thus  responsible  for  main- 
taining his  life,  his  Uberty,  and  his  property. 
If  man  had  not  generally  followed  this  natu- 
ral principle,  he  would  have  disappeared  from 
this  earth  long  ago. 

LAWS   FOLLOW    RIGHTS 

These  three  basic  rights  of  all  Individuals 
did  not  come  Into  existence  because  men  es- 
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98-percent  vote  in  favor  of  enslaving  the 
other  2  percent  cannot  Justify  the  action.  If 
anything,  the  fact  that  the  majority  freely 
votes  for  an  immoral  and  Ulegltlmate  action 
makes  It  all  the  worse.  We  could  and  would 
fight  any  tyrant  who  attempted  to  impose 
viewpoints  upon  us.  But  democratic  ma- 
jorities cannot  be  opposed  In  that  fashion; 
they  can  only  be  pleaded  with.  And  maybe 
these  words  are  a  plea.  Let  us  not  destroy 
the  process  of  rational  thought,  or  use  our 
hard-won  franchise  as  a  sort  of  a  plaything, 
and  vote  for  mere  whims.  Let  us  rather  use 
our  vote  to  prevent  any  Individual  or  a  group 
from  ever  telling  peaceful  persons  what  they 
must  and  must  not  do.  Any  other  u.se  uf 
the  franchise  will  ultimately  destroy  It  as  a 
means  for  the  practice  of  freedom. 

As  another  example,  consider  religious 
problems.  If  a  majority  vote  raally  could 
determine  right  and  wrong,  we  could  aaslly 
solve  all  religious  problems  now  before  us  by 
having  a  national  election  to  determine 
which  particular  religion  we  should  all  be 
compelled  to  follow.  Most  certainly  you 
would  consider  the  democratic  process  to  be 
an  improper  method  for  determining  that 
Issue.  Moral  Issues  can  never  be  .settled  by 
a  show  of  bands. 

LECALFTT    VERSUS    MORALITY 

In  the  United  States  today  the  vote  of  the 
majority  determines  what  is  legal  and  il- 
legal, and  no  change  In  that  process  Is  ad- 
vocated here.  But  that  legalities  determine 
moralities  Is  not  accepted.  As  a  minor  ex- 
ample of  the  confusion  that  exists  between 
legalities  and  morallUes,  take  the  issue  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  The  'prohi- 
bition" amendment  to  our  Constitution  did 
not  make  the  drinking  of  whisky  immoral; 
It  merely  made  It  Illegal.  Nor  did  the  repeal 
of  that  amendment  make  the  drinking  of 
whisky  moral;  it  merely  made  it  legal  again. 
The  use  of  alcohol  is  a  moral  and  medical 
and  economic  question,  and  thus  its  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  can  never  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority. 

But  the  confusion  is  so  great  ttxlav  that 
we  need  only  to  make  a  thing  legal  to  give  it 
moral  standing  among  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people.  Are  you  In  that  majority?  If 
you  are  In  doubt  try  this  test:  how  do  you 
dUtlngulsh  a  right  action  by  government 
from  a  wrong  action  by  government?  Can 
you,  without  using  the  concept  of  majority 
vote,  write  out  an  answer  that  satisfies  you? 
If  you  can.  include  yourself  in  the  Increas- 
ing minority  who  are  seeking  a  basis  for  col- 
lective government  action  that  Is  more  perm- 
anent and  fundamental  than  the  passing 
whims  and  paaslons  of  Imperfect  people. 

The  solution  that  was  propounded  by  the 
founders  of  our  country  still  seems  the  best.— 
that  all  rights  begin  and  end  with  the  Indi- 
vidual; that  every  person  has  an  inherent 
right  to  his  life,  liberty,  and  property;  that 
he  may  exercise  his  rights  fullv,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  others; 
that  we  may  delegate  the  defense  of  these 
rights  to  our  government;  that  any  action 
that  is  illegitimate  for  persons  Is  automat- 
ically illegitimate  for  government;  and  that 
we  should  never  regard  government  as  any 
more  sacred  than  any  other  useful  organiza- 
tion that  provides  us  with  specialized  serv- 
ices we  want  at  prices  we  are  willing  to  pay. 


Daily  News.  Monday.  April  13. 1964.  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  George  Clifford  and  Mr.  Tom 
Kelly.  I  have  never  met  nor  talked  to 
either  of  these  reporters.  The  column 
implies  that  I  am  supporting  an  organi- 
zation called  the  "Liberty  Lobby"  that 
has  been  extremely  critical  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  supplied  by  Senator 
E\ERETT  DraKsiN  and  Congressman 
Charles  Halleck.  "This  Impression  is 
totally  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

I  was  invited  to  participate  in  a  school 
of  politics  panel,  to  be  held  Saturday 
morning.  May  2,  1964.  This  panel  is 
sponosred  by  the  Crovemment  Educa- 
tional Foundation.  The  invitation  wa.s 
fir-st  extended  to  my  staff  by  phone  and 
later  by  letter,  dated  April  4,  1964.  One 
paragraph  in  the  letter  is  indicative  of 
what  I  considered  the  objective  of  the 
panel  to  be: 

Would  you  please  tell  the  students  the 
most  effective  way  to  contact  a  Congress- 
man, both  by  letter  and  personaUy.  Some  of 
the  mistakes  that  people  make  in  trying  to 
Influence  Congress  would  be  extremely  In- 
formative, as  well  as  particularly  effective 
means  and  methods  with  which  you  niav  be 
familiar.  ■* 

At  no  time  in  the  invitation  was  the 
Liberty  Lobby  mentioned.  In  fact,  the 
panel  to  which  I  was  invited  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Ckivemment  Educational 
FoundaUon  and  it  takes  place  Saturday 
morning.  Th«  BM«tln«  sponsored  by  the 
Liberty  Lobby  is  another  gathering  and 
it  takw  plaoc  Salorday  evening.  How- 
ever, lert  th«rt  b«  any  confusion  about 
my  position.  I  am  kxlay  wriMn*  the  Gov- 
ernment Edusational  Foundation  advis- 
ing them  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  appear 
on  the  panel. 

Any  statemeat  or  any  implication  that 
my  acceptance  at  this  seeiningly  routine 
invitation  was  mb  endorsement  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby  or  an  endorsement  of  their 
criticism  of  the  Republican  leadership  i.s 
unfounded,  unwarranted,  and  untrue. 


Liberty  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

yON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14, 1964 

Mr.    BROTZMAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    a 
eolunm  mTpeared   in   the   Washington 


L.B.J.  DeceiTet  American  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s 
indeed  regrettable  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  embark  on  a 
course  of  deceiving  the  American  people 
about  their  sworn  enemy.  On  Sunday 
April  12,  1964.  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  contained  a  two- 
column  headline  which  proclaimed 
"Johnson  Welcomes  K.  as  Peace  Apo."^- 
tle."  What  an  affront  it  is  that  the 
chief  spokesman  for  our  Nation  should 
refer  to  the  butcher  of  Budapest,  the 
man  who  put  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  man 
refuses  to  pay  his  UJ^.  assessments,  the 
man  who  is  today  running  a  network  of 
subversion  throughout  the  world,  as  a 
peace  apostle.  This  is  sheer  deceit  and  I 
do  not  believe  It  will  fool  the  American 
people.  More  than  any  Statement  to 
date,  it  clearly  shows  the  ineptness  of 
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Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  his  press  conference,  the  following 
colloquy  is  reported : 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  some  complimentary  things  to  say  about 
you  and  Mr.  Rusk  during  his  tour  of  Hun- 
ga^.     I  wonder  how  you  feel  in  response. 

Answer.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev Is  playing  the  role  of  peace  and  Steek- 
Ing  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world.  That 
certainly  is  the  desire  of  this  coimtry.  When 
he  talks  In  peaceful  terms,  he  will  always  have 
our  ear. 

Is  the  President  really  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  K.  is  an  emissary  of  peace? 
If  he  is,  are  we  safe  as  a  nation  and  a 
people?   Or  is  he  so  arrogant  as  to  believe 
that  the  poor,  common  people  are  not 
smart  enough  to  see  through  the  obvious 
deception  of  his  effort  to  paint  NIkita 
Khrushchev  in  any  other  color  than  red 
blood  red?    Does  the  President  believe 
that  any  American  would  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  Kremlin  gangsters  are  re- 
lenting in  their  ruthless  drive  to  enslave 
the  world?    What  must  the  people  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  think  when  they 
see  our  Chief  Executive  bow  and  scrape 
before  their  oppressor?     How  can  you 
explain  Mr.  K.'s  role  as  an  apostle  of 
peace  to  the  people  of  Poland.  Bulgaria 
Albania,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  Hun- 
gary. Yugoslavia,  and  the  thousands  who 
are  in  concentration  camps? 

Has  Mr.  K.  ever  publicly  retracted  his 
threat  of  burying  us?  Little  has 
changed,  despite  Mr.  Johnson's  rose-col- 
ored glass  approach,  since  Premier 
Khrushchev  told  the  world  the  simple 
facts  of  life  at  Warsaw.  Poland,  in  April 
1955.    He  said: 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  coexist 
eternally,  for  a  long  time.  One  of  us  must 
go  to  his  grave.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
grave.  They  (Americans  and  westerners!  do 
not  want  to  go  to  their  grave.  So  what  can 
be  done?  We  must  push  them  to  their 
grave? 
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disclosed  that  Sfc.  Jack  E.  Dunlap 
a  former  clerk-messenger  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  had  sold  secrets 
to  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  2-year  period 
before  committing  suicide  last  July 

October  29:  The  FBI  arrested  an 
American  electronics  engineer  and  a 
chauffeur  for  a  Russian  trading  agency 
on  spy  conspiracy  charges.  Two  Soviet 
diplomats  were  su-rested  and  then  re- 
leased because  they  had  diplomatic  im- 
mumty.  A  third  Soviet  diplomat  was 
named  in  charges  nied  by  the  FBI  but  he 
was  not  apprehended. 

I  repeat  my  question.    If  Mr.  Johnson 
beheves  Mr.  K.  is  an  apostle  of  peace 
are  the  American  people  safe? 
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allsm  in  our  import  policy  and  entire 
trading  philosophy.  We  have  witnessed 
the  devastating  effects  of  Imported  beef 
veal.  lamb.  wool,  mutton,  dairy  products' 
fruits,  and  other  commodities  upon  the 
domestic  market.  Without  Immediate 
action  we  may  add  another  casualty  t« 
the  long  list  of  private  enterprises  which 
are  being  ruined  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
Importers  and  free  traders 


Does  the  President  not  know  that  the 
Communists  are  stiU  an  internal  threat 
to  this  country?  Consider  the  record  of 
Soviet  spying  during  the  past  year  alone 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  long  list 
of  espionage  and  treason  cases.  Just  look 
at  a  few  of  them: 

July  1:  The  State  Department  ordered 
Gennadi  Q.  Sevastyanov,  a  Soviet  Em- 
bassy cultural  attach^  in  Washington  to 
leave  the  United  States  for  attempting  to 
recruit  a  Russian-born  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  a 
Russian  spy. 

July  2:  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation arrested  four  persons  and 
charged  them  with  conspiring'  to  spy  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ivan  D.  Egorov  a  per- 
sonnel officer  at  the  United  Nations  and 
his  wife,  Aleksandra,  were  arrested  in 
New  York  and  later  sent  back  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  return  for  two  Americans 
held  by  the  Russians.  Also  arrested  were 
a  Washington  couple  using  the  names  of 
Robert  and  Joy  Ann  Baltch. 

July  19:  A  Federal  court  jury  in  New 
York  convicted  Navy  Yeoman  Nelson  C 
Di-ummond  of  conspiracy  to  commit  es- 
pionage for  the  Soviet  Unioa    He  re- 
ceived life  imprisonment. 

October  10:  The  Defense  Department 


Imports  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious 
and  imminent  problem  of  agricultural 
imports  has  now  been  compounded  by 
another  threatened  industry;  namely 
the  producers  of  Kentucky  blue  grass 
cleaned  seed. 

South  Dakota  Is  the  largest  producer 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  of  any  State 
In  the  Union.  The  Industry  adds  over 
$4  million  each  year  to  the  State's  econ- 
omy and  produced  over  17  million  pounds 
of  seed  In  1960. 

But  this  Industry  faces  serious  future 
problems  If  Immediate  action  is  not  tak- 
en to  curb  the  foreign  competition  which 
Is  flooding  the  domestic  market.    The  es- 
timates from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture concerning  imported  Kentucky 
blue  grass  seed  show  that  the  tonnage 
has  Increased  over  12  times  the  1957  lev- 
el of  Import.     In  I960  only  4  million 
pounds  of  seed  were  Imported,  but  In  2 
short  years,  the  total  had  tripled  to  a  fig- 
ure of  12  million  pounds  In  1962     Al- 
though the  1963  figures  are  not  yet  estab- 
lished, over  12  million  pounds  had  been 
cleared  for  Import  by  late  February,  and 
the  total  Influx  Is  expected  to  soar  to  a 
record  high  of  15  million  pounds  for  1963. 
The  primary  foreign  producers  of  the 
Imported  seed  are  the  European  coun- 
tries.  Much  of  the  seed  Is  Inferior  In  that 
75  percent  of  It  has  a  Poa  Anna  weed 
content.     This  weed  has  been  declared 
noxious  In  some  States. 

Like  the  other  suffering  industries  in 
our  economy  which  are  facing  great  loss- 
es at  the  hands  of  Increasing  foreign 
products  which  annually  flood  the  miar- 
ket.  the  blue  grass  seed  producers  do  not 
ask  for  totui  elimination  of  seed  Imports 
but  do  urge  that  reallsUc  quotas  be 
promptly  established. 

The  foreign  seed  Is  certainly  not  im- 
ported for  reasons  of  domestic  need. 
The  25  million  pounds  of  seed  produced 
right  here  In  the  United  States  is  an  am- 
ple supply  for  annual  use  in  this  coimtry. 
The  producers  of  Kentudcy  blue  grass 
seed  are  now  making  their  pleas  for  re- 


Republican  Spokesman's  Views 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  April  14.  1964,  Washing- 
ton Post,  Walter  Lippmann  comments 
very  fairly  and  succinctly  about  the  re- 
cently pubUshed  beliefs  of  General  Ei- 
senhower and  his  personal  Republican 
philosophy. 

I  concur  in  the  conclusions  expressed 
by  Mr.  Lippmann  below  and  hope  that 
those  people  who  profess  total  adherence 
to  political  organization  and  the  state- 
ments of  their  spokesmen  will  analyze 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
necessitj^for  change  in  the  worid  today 
to  meet  the  kinetic  forces  require  some 
governmental  spending  and  actions  and 
an  analysis  of  all  economic  factors  must 
be  done  In  a  fair  and  nonpolitical  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude Walter  Lippmann's  column  of 
April  14,  1964: 

General  Eisenhower's  Views 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

General  Elsenhower  has  Just  published  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  long  statement 
of  his  present  beUefs  about  the  state  of  the 
Union.  They  can  fairly  be  described  aa 
Goldwater  minus  the  howlera  about  the 
graduated  income  tax,  social  security  TVA 
and  the  Uke.  That  is  to  say.  General  Elsen- 
hower 8  position  Is  that  of  the  conserratlve 
right   not  of   the   radical   far  right. 

His  basic  thesis  is  that  there  has  been 
for  30  years  under  the  New  Deal,  the  Pair 
Deal,  and  the  New  Frontier  "a  steady  ob- 
vious drift  of  our  Nation  toward  a  central- 
Izatlon  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  " 
We  have,  "an  overbearing  Federal  bureau- 
cracy that  seems  unchecked  in  both  size  and 
power."  The  net  result  of  the  "easy  money 
and  inflationary  policies"  of  this  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy Is  that  "the  dollar  you  saved  and 
earned  24  years  ago  is  now  worth  Just  45 
cents." 

This  Is  a  strange  interpretation  ot.  the 
history  of  t^e  past  25  years,  and  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain  of  U  that  General  Eisen- 
hower will  never  be  hailed  as  a  reliable  his- 
torian.  He  was  the  supreme  OMnmander  in 
Europe  during  the  Second  World  War.  he  was 
the  supreme  commander  of  NATO  in  the 
cold  war.  and  he  was  twice  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  incredible  as  It  is. 
,0..^^  interpreted  what  has  happened  since 
1940  without  even  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  country  has  grown  by  50  million  people, 
that  during  these  26  years  the  country  has 
fought  the  Second  World  War.  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  cold  war. 
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How  U  It  poMil  le  to  tolk  about  the  rlae  In 
pricM  whlcb  hM  cut  the  jnixchaalng  power 
oi  the  doUar  by  r  ttb«r  more  than  half  with- 
out mentioning  i  he  wars  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  war?  A  i  a  matter  of  fact,  half  at 
the  rlae  In  prloei  occurred  during  and  Im- 
mediately after  t  m  Second  World  War;  an- 
othn-  15  percent  >f  the  rlie  occiirred  during 
the  Korean  war.  Prom  1053  to  1963  the  rise 
in  prices  has  beei  a  little  over  1  percent  a 
year.  The  rise  ras  Just  about  the  same 
under  President  1  Osenhower  as  11  was  under 
President  Kennec!  y. 

If  General  SU  enhower  Is  blind  to  the 
economic  eonaeqi  ences  of  the  wars  In  which 
he  baa  played  aiich  a  distinguished  part, 
he  exaggerates  grossly  the  part  played  by 
the  clTllan  sector  In  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

There  has  not  I  een,  as  General  Elsenhower 
says,  an  unchacl  ed  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Wl  lie  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employmen ;  has  doubled  between  1947 
and  1963,  nonde  ense  employment  In  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  same  percentage 
(1.9)  of  the  tolkl  civilian  labor  force  In 
19«3  as  It  was  n  1948.  In  fact.  Federal 
civilian  employment  has  not  grown  so  fast 
as  the  populatloi  l  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 13  UJS.  workers  per  thoiisand  of 
population.  Of  hese,  five  are  empl9yed  In 
defense,  three  by  the  Post  Office,  one  by  the 
Veterans'  Admin  stratlon.  and  four  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  1  ederal  Government. 

Nor  is  It  true  1  bat  there  has  been  a  "con- 
solidation of  pow  vt  and  revenue  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government. "  While  the  share  of  State 
and  local  govemn  «nt  In  the  national  product 
has  doubled  Bln<e  1948 — from  5  to  10  per- 
cent— Federal  reranue  as  a  percentage  of 
the  national  pr  xluct  has  Increased  only 
slightly — from  II  to  14  percent — and  has 
not  risen  for  5  5  ears.  And  if  we  take  debt 
as  a  measure  of  kctlvity  from  1947  to  1963. 
we  see  that  Stale  and  local  debt  Increased 
383  percent;  prlv  k.te  debt  Increased  279  per- 
cent; Federal  de  >t  increased  26  percent. 

Thus,  General  Sismhower  has  not  painted 
a  true  picture  ( f  the  state  of  the  Union. 
It  Is  not  poaslb  e  to  paint  a  true  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  Union  since  1940  by 
Ignoring  three  w  trs,  by  Ignoring  the  growth 
of  the  populatloi .  by  as  many  people  as  live 
In  Great  Britain,  by  ignoring  the  preponder- 
ance of  Federal  employment  (71  percent) 
in  the  indlqieni  kble  functions  at  defense, 
the  postal  aervlo  >  and  veterans  care,  by  ig- 
noring the  relatl''  ely  greater  growth  of  State 
and  local  actlvlt  ^  and  by  pntf  easing  to  be- 
lieve that  all  tl] »  troubles  and  dangers  of 
o\ir  age  are  dtie  to  the  handfiil  of  clvllan 
welfare  meaaures 

It  Is  Just  thli  refusal  to  recogixize  the 
facts  of  America  11  life  which  accounts  for 
the  cosditioii  of  he  Republican  Party  today. 
General  Xlsenho^  rer  meant  to  speak  for  the 
moderate,  psudei  t.  and,  in  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  1  be  conservative  mass  of  our 
people.  But  whj  ,t  he  says  is  so  greatly  out 
of  touch  with  tie  realities — with  what  has 
hiq^iened,  with  what  is  tiappenlng,  with 
what  the  peoplf  need  to  have  happen  in 
future — that  It  1  icks  all  credibility. 


Ciliaal  I  Hope  To  Be 


EXTENSIfDN  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

O  r  XSMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSl ;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdi  V.  Aura  14.  1964 
Mr.  NATCmbl.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend 


my  ronarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  t  erewlth  an  essay  by  Miss 


Oay  Brummitt,  16  years  of  age,  from  my 
hometown  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Miss  Brummitt  will  receive  the  Lucille 
M.  Wright  Citizenship  Award  at  the  Qirls 
Club  of  America  annual  conference  in 
New  York  City  this  week,  having  won  the 
Girls  Club  national  citizenship  contest 
over  60,000  girls  in  the  Nation  on  the 
basis  of  this  winning  essay  and  her  ac- 
tivities in  her  local  club. 

The  essay  is  as  follows: 

Thi  Ktnd  or  CmzsN  I  Hope  To  Be 

The  kind  of  citizen  I  hope  to  be  is  a  good, 
honest  citizen.  But  as  a  good  citizen  I  will 
have  to  be  educated  and  informed  on  the 
events  of  my  community,  State,  and  Nation. 
Our  late  President  in  his  Nashville.  Tenn., 
address  said,  "Only  an  educated  and  in- 
formed people  will  be  free  people  •  •  •  the 
ignorance  of  one  voter  In  a  democracy  Im- 
pairs the  sec\irlty  of  all." 

The  definition  for  the  word  "citizen '  Is  a 
person  who  by  birth  or  choice  Is  a  member 
of  a  State  or  Nation.  I  feel  that  if  you  do 
npt  take  an  active  part  Hn  running  your 
country  you  cannot  call  yourself  a  good 
citizen.  We  have  many  privileges  In  America 
but  they  are  not  any  greater  than  our  obli- 
gations. A  good  citizen  will  meet  these 
obligations  with  the  best  of  his  ability. 
There  Is  a  great  need  for  community  work- 
ers. The  community  worker  will  find  it  a 
blessing  to  help  the  people  of  his  community 
and  work  for  a  better  place  to  live  in  peace. 

It  Is  my  responsibility  to  the  future  gen- 
eration to  work  and  pray  to  keep  America's 
image  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  Christian- 
ity alive.  I  will  have  to  be  faithful  to  my 
covmtry  and  be  willing  to  defend  It  at  aiiy 
time.  Also.  I  will  have  to  understand  and 
obey  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Above  all,  I  must  love  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments. This  Is  the  kind  of  citizen  I 
hope  to  be. 

Gat  BRVMMrrr, 

Bowling  Green,  Kt. 


A  Shortsif  hted  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  idssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  col- 
umn in  Newsweek  magazine  of  March  23, 
Henry  Hazlitt  discusses  the  proposed  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Pointing  out  that 
the  cause  of  our  persistent  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  has  been  our  Govern- 
ment's own  policies,  Hazlitt  observes  that 
the  Interest  equalization  proposal  Is  a 
shortsighted  measure.  The  administra- 
tion, rather  than  facing  up  to  the  results 
of  its  own  policies,  has  chosen  to  blame 
foreign  investment  for  the  continuing 
balance-of -payments  deficit  and  to  pe- 
nalize American  citizens  for  buying  for- 
eign securities.  This  attack  on  foreign 
investment  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in- 
come from  foreign  Investment  is  a  major 
plus  in  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
United  States  Is  the  financial  center  of 
the  world,  but  the  administration  seems 
willing  to  give  up  this  national  asset 
through  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
proposaL 


Henry  Hazlitt 's  column  discussing  this 
Issue  follows: 

SHCMtTBIOBTKD  TaZ  '^ 

(By  Henry  Haditt) 

On  March  5,  the  ■ouse  passed  by  238  to 
142  the  admlnletw Hen's  bill  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  purchase  ef  foreign  stocks  and  bonds 
by  Amo-lcans.  Tt  was  a  sad  day  for  freedom 
of  intematioeal  Investment.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  longrun  national  interest. 
It  would  be  kard  to  imagine  a  more  short- 
sighted measxire. 

The  bill  was  passed  ostensibly  as  a  cure 
for  the  "deficit" — the  net  outflow  of  our  dol- 
lars and  gold — in  ovr  international  balance 
of  payments.  Since  the  end  of  1957,  this 
deficit  has  been  running  at  an  average  rate 
in  excess  of  $8  bOUon  a  year,  and  has  reached 
a  total  of  more  than  918  billion. 

The  cause  of  rt  has  been  our  Government's 
own  policies.  For  30  years,  with  minor  in- 
termissions, we  havei  been  following  a  policy 
of  inflation.  The  oast  of  living  has  more 
than  doubled.  Since  the  end  of  1939  the 
supply  of  dollars  has  been  more  than  quad- 
rupled. Since  the  exul  of  1967  our  active 
money  supply  has  been  Increased  14  percent. 
When  we  count  time  deposits,  our  money 
supply  since  the  end  of  1967  has  been  in- 
creased nearly  40  percent.  During  this  pe- 
riod our  Government  has  granted  more  than 
$24  bUllon.  or  94  bUUon  a  year,  In  foreign 
aid.  We  have  run  a  cumulative  deflclt  in 
the  last  6  fiscal  years  of  nearly  938  billion, 
or  some  $6  5  billion  a  year. 

BUUmNO^BOMEONE  ZLSX 

On  top  of  aU  this  our  monetary  authori- 
ties have  deliberately  been  holding  down 
both  short-term  and  long-term  interest  rates. 
This  has  been  done  "to  encourage  employ- 
ment and  ecoiMBiie  growth,"  but  its  effect  is 
to  discourage  foreigners  from  Investing  here 
and  to  encousage  Americans  to  Invest  abroad. 

But  under  no  condition. will  the  adminis- 
tration admit  that  the  deficit  In  oiir  balance 
of  payments  is  the  reeiilt  of  its  own  policies. 
It  is  determined  to  blame  something  or  some- 
one else.  So  it  has  decided  to  blame  foreign 
investment  and  to  penalize  Americans  for 
buying  foreign  sesurities. 

Its  decision  to  pick  on  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  as  the  scapegoat  is  purely 
arbitrary.  If  foreign  lending  and  investment 
must  be  the  villain,  why  not  tax  or  forbid 
short-term  bank  loans  abroad,  or  direct  in- 
vestments in  new  plantA?  Out  of  scores  of 
major  items  in  the  intemaUonal  bcUance 
sheet  that  cause  a  net  outflow  of  funds  the 
most  obvious  is  foreign  aid,  which  has  been 
running  at  some  94  billion  a  year  compared 
with  the  total  anaual  payments  deficit  of 
only  93  billion.  The  next  most  likely  candi- 
dates are  "luxury"  imports  of  all  sorts,  from 
French  perfumes  to  German  cars.  Or  for- 
eign pleasure  travel  by  Americans. 
jain.r  temporahtt 

Instead,  the  administration  has  pounced 
on  the  least  ylaueUvle  item.  In  the  5  years 
1958  to  1962  the  aggregate  net  outfiow  of 
$16.6  billion  for  new  foreign  Investment  was 
offset  by  915.4  binion  of  income  from  pre- 
vious investment.  Even  Secretary  Dillon 
concedes:  "In  the  long  run  the  outflow  of 
American  capital  to  foreign  countries  is  more 
than  b€ilanced  by  the  inflow  of  inc<xne  earned 
by  that  capital."  At  best,  then,  the  tax  Is 
shortsighted.  When  we  give  away  foreign 
aid  we  get  no  money  back.  In  the  long  run 
reducing  foreign  investments  must  mean  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  our  exports. 

We  have  succeeded  only  In  the  last  30 
years  In  making  the  United  States  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  world.  Why  kick  this  na- 
tional asset  away? 

The  proposed  tax  is  being  offlcially  urged 
"only  as  a  temporary  measiuv  to  meet  our 
problem  pending  more  fundamental  solu- 
tions." But  no  fundamental  solutions  are 
being  considered.    Sack  solutions  would  be 
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to  balance  our  budget,  to  halt  our  inflation. 
and  to  permit  our  Interest  rates  to  go  to 
levels  that  would  halt  or  even  reverse  the 
pressxire  for  lending  or  Investment  abroad. 
Instead  the  administration  is  cutting  taxes, 
planning  continued  huge  deficits,  and  insist- 
ing that  money  be  kept  cheap. 

The  proposed  tax,  therefore,  will  not  ctire 
anything.  If  the  situation  grows  worse,  the 
administration  wiU  look  for  other  scape- 
goats— for  example,  foreign  travel — to  blame, 
tax,  and  control.  And  if  foreigners  suspect 
this  intention,  the  foreign  investment  tax 
wlU  have  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  desired 
effect. 


Gen.  DoiifU9  MacArthor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  find  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  adequate  tributes  to  a  man 
of  the  stature  of  the  late  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArtliur.  One  of  the 
fine  tributes  to  his  memory  appeared  in 
the  Catholic  Stsoidard  on  April  10,  which 
I  submit  here  for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 
GxN.  Douglas  MacAkthxtk 

The  outpouring  of  tributes  to  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  are  more  than  accolades  to  a 
successful  and  magnanimous  soldier.  In  a 
sense,  they  are  tributes  to  the  American 
ideals  which  the  general  epitomized.  His 
conduct  of  the  administration  of  ccmquered 
territories,  even  more  than  his  military  valor 
and  skill,  gave  a  noble  expression  of  the 
ideals  which  this  coiintry  cherishes. 

The  touching  tributes  from  Japan  are  not 
only  of  concern  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the 
general  and  his  close  friends. '  They  are 
deeply  appreciated  and  will  long  be  cherished 
by  the  grateful  covmtry  that  the  general 
served.  All  himianity  will  be  benefited  as 
long  as  it  remembers  the  example  of  the 
general's  policy  of  wisdom  and  benevolence 
by  which  he  turned  an  implacable  foe  into 
a  warm  and  devoted  friend.  That  policy 
excluded  from  the  outset  any  motive  of  ven- 
geance which  sullied  the  first  program  for 
the  governing  of  Germany  and  it  resolutely 
barred  the  Red  machinations  to  proliferate 
misery  and  chaos.  His  assessment  and  jmx}? 
tectton  of  the  EmpercH-'s  status  saved  Japan 
and  us  from  a  dreadful  contest  for  govern- 
mental power. 

The  cordial  relations  that  we  now  enjoy 
with  th^  Philippine  stem  largely  from  the 
same  wisdom  and  inagnanlmlty  of  the  gen- 
eral. His  father,  before  him.  had  charted 
the  same  course.  Both  had  apiM-eclated  the 
potential  contribution  and  destiny  of  this 
Christian  land,  poised  like  a  mission  poet,  in 
the  Par  EJast. 

Above  all,  the  general  was  a  proud  and 
vocal  exponent  of  the  American  ideal.  His 
pride  In  the  national  heritage  was  inspiring. 
He  had  an  exalted  concept  of  the  American 
mission  to  the  world  and  never  fell  prey  to 
the  error  of  national  self-abasement  which 
aflllcts  those  who  do  not  apprecdate  that  mis- 
sion. He  was,  at  times,  flamboyant  and  he 
never  claimed  that  he  was  not  Is  withal  a 
great  American  hero  and  we,  with  those 
whom  he  helped,  should  be  grateful  that  he 
was  prone  to  the  errors  which  afflict  all  mor- 
t  >lity.  He  lived  in  our  day.  May  God  grant 
Ills  soul  eternal  rest  and  may  the  good  Lord 
keep  fresh  in  our  memories  the  Ideals  that  ho 
clierlshed. 


The  Navy'i  First  Snbnuuiae 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  KBW   ICXXIOO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  assigned 
to  submarine  duty,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  mark  the  oc- 
casion of  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Navy's  first  submarine.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  tenacity  of  the  inventor  smd 
builder  of  the  Navy's  first  truly  sutoier- 
sible  boat,  John  P.  Holland,  a  self-taught 
Irish  immigrant,  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try might  well  have  been  written  in  diff- 
erent ink. 

It  was  on  AprU  18,  1900,  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  toc^  possession  of  its  first  sub- 
marine, the  Holland.  This  little  craft 
was  53  feet  long,  and  could  make  7 
knots  on  the  surface  and  5  submerged. 
It  could  travel  a  maximum  range  imder 
water  of  40  knots  without  coming  up. 

John  Holland  was  30  years  old  when 
he  came  to  this  country  in  1872,  joining 
his  mother  and  two  brothers  in  Boston. 
He  got  a  job  teaching  in  a  parochial 
school  in  Paterson,  N.J.  After  7  years 
of  full-time  teaching  and  part-time 
tinkering,  he  quit  teaching  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  workable  submarine.  He  had 
already  built  an  unsuccessful  pedal 
operated  15-foot  craft  and  had  many 
failures  and  disappointments  before 
building  the  Holland. 

But  Holland  had  mechanical  genius 
and  persistence  in  abundance — the  two 
essential  qualities  of  the  really  creative 
Inventor.  It  was  not  the  endless  number 
of  technical  problems  that  inevitably  oc- 
cur that  hampered  Holland  for  these 
were  a  stimulant  and  a  challenge. 
What  often  frustrated  him  was  old- 
fashioned  thinking  and  bureaucratic 
redtape. 

In  these  early  years  the  attitude  of 
the  Navy  can  be  described  as  curious,  but 
highly  skeptical.  But  there  were  enough 
convinced  people  to  persuade  Congress 
to  appropriate  $150,000  in  1888  and  in- 
vite bids  from  the  several  submarine  de- 
signers of  the  day.  A  Holland  design 
was  chosen  in  the  following  year  but  the 
whole  project  was  shelved  until  1893 
when  Congress  appropriated  $200,000 
for  a  new  competition.  Holland  won 
again  and  this  time  the  work  went  for- 
ward, with  the  inventor  forming  the  John 
P.  Holland  Submarine  Boat  Co. 

Work  began  In  1890  on  the  Plunger. 
with  an  85-foot  hull,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  first  American  submarine.  But 
the  construction  was  closely  supervised 
by  Navy  engineers.  During  part  of  the 
time  Holland  was  ill  and  a  nimiber  of 
changes  were  made  without  his  approval. 
Progress  was  slow  because  each  new  step 
had  to  be  approved  through  channels. 
Tlie  result  was  a  submarine  that  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  originally  set. 
Holland  knew  the  Plunger  would  fail  and 
set  about  buildinfir  a  submarine  of  his 
own.  at  the  company's  expense.     The 


Holland  was  launched  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1898.  After  2  years  of  frustrating 
efforts  to  Interest  the  Government,  the 
boat  was  purchased  in  1900  for  $150,000. 
It  had  cost  the  Holland  Co.  $236,615  to 
build. 

Even  though  it  had  passed  what  were 
considered  by  some  to  be  impossible  re- 
quirements the  Navy  was  still  not  con- 
vinced. There  were  a  few  officers  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  Navy  should  begin 
building  submarines.  They  expressed 
their  opinions  before  Congress,  contra- 
diciting  their  superiors.  Ironically  the 
top  brass  in  England  and  Germany  also 
scoffed  at  the  submarine.  Within  a  few 
years  both  nations  were  locked  in  a  dead- 
ly sea  battle  of  attrition  with  the  tradi- 
tional British  maritime  supremacy 
threatened  by  German  U-boats. 

After  the  Holland  was  acquired  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  seven  more 
sutoiarines  of  an  improved  design  even 
though  the  Navy  Department  was  in- 
different. This  next  design  became  the 
first  submarine  to  be  accepted  by  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments.  The 
Holland  Co.  trained  their  first  crews,  as 
it  did  the  first  U.S.  Navy  crew. 

Thus,  the  acceptance  of  the  submarine 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  genius  of 
this  dedicated  inventor  had  a  worldwide 
impact.  The  United  States  originally 
looked  upon  the  submarine  as  a  short- 
range  craft  suited  mainly  for  a  defen- 
sive role  close  to  our  shores.  Within 
a  few  years  it  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  potent  strategic  weapons  ever  used 
in  war,  and  its  unrestilcted  use  against 
American  shipping  brought  this  coun- 
try into  a  World  War. 

No  one  ever  again  doubted  the  value 
of  submarines  and  the  U.S.  Navy  sub- 
marine service  played  a  great  role  in 
World  War  n.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
most  modem  and  destructive  undersea 
craft  of  all,  the  Polaris  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  will  by  their  presence  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  free  world 
and  make  reckless  aggression  a  thing  of 
the  past. 


Impact  of  Federal  CompetitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  DOWNINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  hear  expressed  in  this  body  great 
concern  over  foreign  competition.  Our 
domestic  manufacturers'  need  for  protec- 
tion from  foreign  ccHnpetltlon  has  been 
stated  so  often  that  the  applicable  terms 
are  almost  cliches  in  our  legislative  lan- 
guage. 

Our  Federal  Government's  buying  pol- 
icy is  not  adding  to  a  solution  of  this  im- 
portant problem. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  important  con- 
tracts that  have  been  awarded  to  foreign 
manufacturers  when  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers were  perfectly  capable,  and  in 
fact  anxious,  to  provide  the  goods.    It  ia 
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Items  that  have  a  high  labor  content.  Japa- 
nese ships  are  sold  for  prices  a  Uttle  more 
than  one-half  of  UJB.  prices. 

The  ownparatlve  competitive  situation  is 
further  complicated  by  practices  In  many 
foreign  countries  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  subsidy  In  one  form  or  another  in  the 
pricing  of  ships  for  export  and.  to  a  varying 
extent,  heavy  machinery — either  for  reasons 
of  bringing  m  foreign  exchange  or  of  pro- 
viding emplojrmcnt  in  State-controlled  In- 
dustries, or  both. 

For  example,  the  Japanese  had  a  practice 
recently,  and  it  may  still  obtain,  whereby  a 
shipyard  was  permitted  te  buy  a  given 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  world  market  and 
sell  it  at  home  at  the  local  pegged  price, 
thereby  turning  a  substantial  profit  In  re- 
turn for  this  the  shipbuilder  agreed  to  sell 
a  certain  number  of  ships  in  the  world  market 
at  prices  below  his  cost — thus  providing  for- 
elgn  exchange  for  the  country  and  work  for 
people  at  home. 

Other  countries  have  made  direct  and  In- 
direct subsidy  of  shipbuilding  for  export  to 
varying  degrees.  About  the  only  one  that 
has  not  done  so  thus  far  Is  Great  Britain. 

We  have  also  seen  In  recent  years  where 
very  liberal  credit  terms  have  been  guaran- 
teed by  foreign  governments  for  ships  and 
other  items  for  export. 

These  practices  are  expected  to  continue 
in  one  form  or  another  in  many  areas  due 
to  overcapacity  in  world  shipyards  and  much 
of  the  world's  heavy  industry.  This  over- 
capacity is  due  to  rapid  plant  expansion  since 
the  war,  a  large  part  of  which  was  financed 
by  our  foreign  aid  programs  which  provided 
the  means  and  ofttlmes  the  machinery  for 
building  new  and  modem  plants.  Methods 
and  machines  abroad  are  as  up  to  date  as 
ours,  and  In  some  cases  more  advanced  than 
ours. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  American  Industry 
has  not  been  standing  still  by  way  of  im- 
provements In  plant  and  methods  Purely 
from  the  domestic  competitive  aspect  of 
shlpbxxlldlng,  millions  have  been  put  Into 
plant  and  costs  have  been  reduced  Prom 
statistics  based  on  one  large  class  of  prod- 
uct— cargo  ship*— costs,  by  rates  and  In- 
dexes, have  risen  at  least  8  percent  in  the 
last  6  years,  yet  selling  prices  have  declined 
about  18  percent  In  actual  dollars.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  net  real  reduction 
referred  to  base  of  about  25  percent.  It 
appears  that  margins  may  have  suffered  heav- 
ily, but  it  is  definitely  apparent  that  a  large 
part  of  the  reduction  has  been  in  more  effi- 
cient production.  Also  part  of  the  cost  re- 
duction Is  due  to  lesser  costs  of  installed 
major  components;  I.e.,  heavy  machinery — 
this  equipment  having  gone  through  the 
same  price  squeeze  as  ship  construction — 
I.e.,  Improvement  In  manufacturing  effici- 
ency being  reflected  In  lower  prices  m  spite 
of  rising  labor  costs. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  our  labor  coets 
are  so  much  higher  than  our  foreign  com- 
petitors that  they  can  undersell  us  in  the 
world  market  for  ships  at  prices  one-hiUf 
to  three-fourths  of  our  prices.  They,  too, 
have  improved  the  efficiency  of  their  op- 
erations. 

You  may  wonder  why  we  are  still  In  bvisl- 
ness.  We  exist  because  of  national  policy 
and  national  expediency.  Our  Navy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  security  In  the 
development  of  fighting  ships  cannot  afford 
to  have  Its  designs  known  to  others  outside 
the  country — also  they  must  retain  control 
of  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  capabilities. 
Ouz  merchant  fleet  exists  and  operates  under 
laws  that  have  been  national  policy.  Since 
the  early  times  of  our  country,  all  coastal 
and  Intercoastal  trade  must  be  by  Amerlcan- 
fiag  vessels:  and  since  1936  a  segment  of  our 
foreign  commerce  must  be  carried  on  Amer- 
Ican-fiag  ships  on  what  have  been  deter- 
mined as  essential  trade  routes.  This  Is  for 
purposes  of  natlc«al  self-sufficiency  and  de- 


fense practice  as  weB  as  protection  against 
being  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  transporta- 
tion of  vital  ceauBOdltles.  Many  of  these 
merchant  ships  operate  under  Federal  sub- 
sidy both  as  to  bunding  cost  and  operation 
cost.  However,  unlike  many  subsidy  pro- 
grams, better  than  half  of  the  Federal  funds 
expended  find  their  way  back  into  the 
Trecisury. 

To  digress  for  a  moment  with  respect  to 
the  American  shipbuilding  Industry,  assum- 
ing that  you  have  some  Interest  and  curiosity 
concerning  It:  In  the  private  Industry  sector 
there  are  some  Ifl  yards  capable  of  build- 
ing moderate-  to  large-size  vessels  plus  about 
70  smaU  yards  where  the  business  Is  essen- 
tially ship  repair.  Total  employment  in  this 
Industry  Is  about  115,000  and  the  Industry 
as  a  whole  has  the  capability  with  existing 
facilities  to  do  several  times  the  business  it 
now  enjoys.  The  industry  Itself  has  a  bed 
name  for  being  cyclical  but  It  is  net  about 
to  collapse  In  spite  at  the  rise  and  fall  of 
some  companies  in  it.  Lest  some  of  you,  who 
may  be  stockholders  or  otherwise  Interested 
In  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  A  Dry 
Dock  Oo.,  may  feel  from  the  foregoing  that 
our  prospects  are  gloomy,  let  me  point  out 
that  otur  position  In  the  Industry  is  unique. 
We  have  not,  tor  many  and  varied  reasons, 
fluctuated  widely  In  workload,  nor  In  our 
corporate  perfermance — we  consistently  re- 
Invest  In  plant — #67  million  In  the  last  17 
years  (all  out  of  cash  flow)^-our  current 
enrollment  Is  19,000  employees  or  about  17 
percent  of  the  entire  private  sector  of  the 
Industry.  We  have  a  backlog  of  about  $375 
million  (largest  In  the  Industry). 

To  return  to  our  theme  of  some  of  the 
facets  of  foreign  eempetition: 

I  believe  It  Ir  rather  generally  a^eed  that 
wages  in  basic  industry  in  this  country  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  {Hxxluctivlty 
of  labor  in  spite  of  aU  that  has  been  done 
in  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
methods  to  Improve  efficiency.  In  many 
basic  products  and  equipment,  while  the 
labor  hour  content  of  the  product  is  less 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  the  labor  dol- 
lar content  is  msre;  also  depreciation  costs 
have  risen  sharply  as  a  related  Item.  In 
the  last  16  years,  looking  at  some  of  the 
major  Indexes,  cost  at  Uvlng  has  risen  nearly 
40  percent  and  output  of  productive  workers, 
happily  enough,  and  due  to  Improved  plants, 
has  Increased  by  over  5S  percent,  but  hourly 
earnings  of  these  works  has  Increased  over 
100  percent.  I.e..  twice  what  they  were  in 
1947. 

Although  we  have  bad  a  rather  fantastic 
growth  in  U.S.  Industrial  production  and  in- 
crease In  gross  national  product.  It  has  come 
about  with  a  narrowlag  of  the  gap  between 
relative  prices  of  UjB.  equipment  and  prices 
of  foreign-made  equipment  delivered  in  the 
United  States — in  fact  the  gap  has  closed 
and  even  reversed  In  the  case  of  some  prod- 
ucts. 

Looking  at  the  steel  Industry  briefly :  From 
1940  to  1958  labor  costs.  I.e..  rates  plus 
fringes,  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  8  percent 
per  year  (compounded)  and  total  costs  per 
man-hour  rose  at  about  the  same  rate.  Pro- 
ductivity increased,  through  management 
methods  and  plant  improvement,  at  a  rate 
of  about  2  percent  per  year,  compounded 
Recognition  of  this  Inflationary  trend  and 
other  considerations  in  1968  and  1959  led  to 
a  slowing  of  the  trend  from  1950  to  1962. 
with  man-heur  costs  rising  at  about  3<2 
percent  per  year  with  productivity  still  ad- 
vancing at  the  rate  of  2  percent.  In  the  last 
2  years  it  appears  that  man-hour  costs  have 
been  held  somewhat  closer,  equal  to  about 
2  perceint  per  year  which  is  the  same  per- 
centage increase  as  Is  experienced  for  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  Information  from  the 
steel  industry  not  only  because  It  Is  available 
from  many  studies  that  have  been  made,  but 
it  Is  also  quite  typical  of  what  has  been 
happening  to  U.S.  Industry  since  World  War 
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n.  Heavy  manufacturing  has,  by  and  large, 
followed  steel  In  the  wage  pattern  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  fringe  benefit  pattern. 

Steel,  in  the  past  few  years,  has  experi- 
enced appreciable  iiu'oads  from  foreign  com- 
petition. Last  year  over  6>4  million  tons  of 
steri  were  Imported,  which  Is  7  percent  of 
U.S.  coBsumptloc.  (Incidentally,  the  United 
States  exported  2  million  tons  last  year,  down 
from  6  million  tons  6  years  ago.)  The  most 
noteworthy  Imports  were  Inexpensive  and 
commonly  used  items  made  of  common  steel 
rather  than  In  the  specialty  alloys.  Wire 
nails.  l>arbed  wire,  reinforcing  bars  for  con- 
crete can  be,  and  are  being,  delivered  in  our 
Midwest  at  prices  that  are  tending  to  under- 
cut domestic  producers.  About  40  percent  of 
consumption  of  these  items  comes  from 
abroad  today.  Some  sheet  and  strip  prod- 
ucts are  finding  their  way  In  and  a  few 
specialty  items  also — notably  polished  stain- 
less steel  sheet  from  Jai>an.  Heavier  prod- 
ucts are  not  quite  competitive  yet— of  in- 
terest to  us  in  shipbuilding,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  steel  plate  from  West  Germany  can 
be  delivered  to  east  coast  ports,  including 
transportation  and  10.5  percent  duty,  at  a 
price  about  5  percent  above  domestic  list 
prices.  Today  Japan  will  quote  only  for 
long-term  delivery  due  to  heavy  demand  at 
home — their  prices  are,  however,  not  quite 
competitive  with  our  own.  This  close  mar- 
gin has  existed  for  several  years  and  there 
have  been  times  when  U.S.  shipyards  have 
purchased  foreign  steel  due  to  shortages  in 
supply  in  the  domestic  market  when  pipe- 
lines and  similar  construction  were  using 
large  quantities  of  steel  plate. 

The  aforementioned  Increase  In  steel  im- 
ports and  decrease  in  exports  not  only  mean 
less  work  in  our  own  mills  and  fewer  jobs, 
but  it  also  means  less  taxes  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  to  the  extent  of  $33 
for  every  ton.  This  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  our  Federal  authorities. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  competing  vrtth  our 
friends  across  the  seas  has  l>een  brought  to 
public  attention  by  the  steel  Industry. 
Equalization  of  tariffs  Is  only  part  of  their 
difficulty  in  selling  abroad.  The  United 
States  charges  only  the  specified  import 
duties — foreign  countries,  to  varying  degrees 
charge  several  times  this  amount  through 
adding  to  Import  duties  such  Items  as  trans- 
mission, turnover,  sales  and  stamp  taxes. 
Thus  the  true  export  selling  costs  for  U.S. 
producers  is  much  higher  In  proportion.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  "dumping"  in  the  world  market 
by  foreign  steel  producers. 

Txirnlng  now  to"  an  eican\ple  of  foreign 
competition  making  heavy  Inroads  on  a 
domestic  activity,  let  us  look  at  the  hy- 
draulic turbine  Industry.  While  It  is  a 
small  segment  of  the  economy,  it  Is  a 
sp>eclallzed  product  Involving  a  fairly  high 
percentage  of  labor  In  design  and  construc- 
tion. This  Is  another  Industry  that  we  at 
Newport  News  know  something  about  as  we 
have  been  In  this  business  Blr>ce  1920. 

An  hydraulic  turbine  Is  a  prime  mover 
that  produces  power  by  means  of  falling 
water.  When  coupled  to  a  generator,  the 
resulting  power  produced  Is  electricity. 
Such  turbines  are  large  custom-built  ma- 
chines weighing  many  tons  which  require 
engineering,  laboratory  facilities,  and  large 
machine  tools.  These  machines  are  highly 
developed  with  respect  to  design,  having 
been  Improved  and  refined  over  many  years, 
thus  leaving  Uttle  opportunity  for  U.S.  in- 
genuity to  make  radical  cost-saving  innova- 
tions that  might  Improve  the  competitive 
position. 

By  far  the  largest  buyer  of  hydraulic  tur- 
bines is  the  Federal  Governmsot,  through 
the  agencies  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  TV  A.  The  total  bxulness  In 
hydraulic  turbines  is  not  large,  averaging 
about  927  mllUon  a  year;  but  IC  is  vital  to 
our  economy  and  security  as  has  been  proved 


In  past  emergencies.  The  Industry  is  sup- 
plied by  four  manxifacturers  in  the  United 
States,  three  capcUsle  of  building  the  largest 
and  one  that  builds  small-  to  medium-sized 
units.  The  electric  generators  that  go  with 
these  turbines  are  similar  specialty  items  and 
have  experienced  the  same  competitive  situ- 
ation. The  world  capacity  to  produce  both 
turbines  and  generators  is  at  least  twice.  If 
not  more  than  twice,  would  demand. 

While  there  have  been  a  few  cases  in  recent 
years  where  American  turbines  and  genera- 
tors have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
In  each  Instance  it  has  been  so  only  because 
the  plant  In  question  was  beiivg  built  with 
U.S.  aid  funds  which  required  purchase  of 
American  machinery. 

Our  Gevernment  agencies  for  domestlrf  ap- 
plication have  purchased  their  turbines 
under  the  Buy  American  Act,  but  this  act 
has  been  supplemented  or  modified  by  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  10582.  You  probably  are 
not  familiar  with  this  Executive  order  but, 
believe  me.  we  who  struggle  with  foreign 
competition  every  day  are  familiar  with  it. 
By  application  of  this  order,  our  Government 
agencies  buy  foreign  if  the  low  bid,  includ- 
ing tariff,  is  as  much  as  6  percent  below  the 
low  American  bid. 

The  frustrating  aspect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's buying  policy  is  that  numerous  com- 
mittees and  agencies  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem and  their  conclusions  have  been: 

1.  The  Industry's  trained  persoiuiel,  large 
machine  tools  and  facilities  are  essential  to 
defense. 

2.  The  country  wants  the  Industry  retained. 

3.  The  Industry's  problem  Is  serious. 

4.  The  Government  will  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous watch  over  the  situation. 

The  Government's  degree  of  concern  has 
been  hard  to  find.  In  1962  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment awarded  four  hydraulic  turbine  con- 
tracts to  foreigners  and  one  domestic.  We 
lost  a  job  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
1963  by  being  only  13  percent  above  a  low 
Japanese  bid.  Unfortunately,  such  a  policy 
has  filled  over  into  certain  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  public  authorities  that  buy 
such  equipment  and  they  are  busrlng  foreign 
in  many  Instances.  There  have  been  many 
Instances  where  Japanese  bids  have  been  as 
low  as  60  percent  of  Amerlr^n  manufacturers' 
bids.  European  prices.  Including  the  15  per- 
cent Import  duty,  have  been  10  to  15  percent 
below  American  prices  on  many  occasions. 
It  rather  looks  to  us  as  though  the  foreign 
companies  can  charge  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  and  bid  just  under  the  American  effort. 
Incidentally,  the  tariff  on  electrical  machin- 
ery is  12  >^  percent. 

We  have  constantly  sought  relief  In  Wash- 
ington to  check  this  disappearance  of  ouir 
market  on  the  basis  of : 

1.  National  sectirlty. 

2.  Outflow  of  gold. 

3    Effect  on  our  general  economy. 

We  are  now  also  seeking  some  means  of 
being  placed  on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis 
with  our  foreign  competitors.  By  such  I 
mean  some  equalization  factor  to  compen- 
sate for  our  having  to  abide  by  such  laws  as 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  mlnimnm  wage  law 
and  others.  Our  foreign  competitors  are  ex- 
empted from  compliance  with  such  law  and 
regulation. 

The  effect  on  our  economy  when  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  private  company  buys  a  piece  of 
equipment  abroad  Is  quite  different  from 
the  occasion  when  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  similar  purchase.  In  each  case  there 
Is  an  addition  to  the  net  amount  of  gold 
that  will  flow  out  of  the  country  but  there 
the  similarity  ends.  The  individual  buys  his 
equipment  for  less  money,  his  capital  struc- 
ture and  therefore  fixed  charges  are  less  and. 
other  things  being  equal,  he  makes  a  greater 
profit  (of  course  he  has  to  give  half  of  this 
Increment  to  the  Government  In  taxes). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Is 
affected  by  both  the  outgo  of  funds  for  pur- 


chases and  the  Influx  of  ftmds  from  taxes 
accruing  from  the  transactions  and  opera- 
tions of  our  economic  syatem. 

Assume  our  Government  buys  a  machine 
at  $1  mllliozi.  Let  us  make  reasonable  as- 
sumptions as  to  manufacturing  profit  and 
Income  taxes  on  individuals'  wages  and  trace 
the  cycle  back  through  subcontractor  fur- 
nished material  of  second  and  third  tier, 
etc.,  to  the  soxurce;  ij(i.^  all  materials  or  fin- 
ished products  are  essentially  all  labor. 
Taxes  taken  by  Treasviry  probably  amount  to 
25  to  35  percent  of  the  million — say  30  percent 
or  $300,000  as  a  reasonable  estimate  of  direct 
ret«m  so  that  the  machine  actually  cost  the 
Government  $700,000.  And  If  this  reasoning 
is  pursued  finisher  with  respect  to  the 
$700,000  put  in  circulation,  there  wlU  be 
addltonal  tax  return  to  the  Treasury — as- 
sume what  you  want,  the  return  tends  te 
approach  the  offsetting  of  the  cost;  certainly 
It  reduces  the  net  cost  to  less  than  the  for- 
eign price.  Call  this  fallaclcms  (sophocnorlc) 
economics  If  you  wish — ^there  is  something 
to  it;  pick  your  own  percentage — at  least  the 
money  stays  In  this  country. 

Compare  this  with  buying  the  machinery 
abroad  ^or,  say,  $600,000.  The  Government 
saves  money  on  the  purchase  but — ^the 
money  joins  the  gold  outflow  account — and 
none  goes  into  circulation  here. 

This  Is  pretty  elementary  arithmetic  but 
it's  hard  to  see  where  it  cost  our  Federal 
Government  much,  If  any  more,  to  purchase 
this  machine  at  home — and  there  would  be 
the  added  advantage  of  keeping  the  money 
at  home. 

We  must  all  keep  In  mind  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  volume  of  business  in  any  industry 
or  the  elimination  for  our  economy  of  that 
Industry  Is  simply  a  reduction  In  gross  na- 
tional product.  Even  in  and  expanding  eccm- 
omy  we  cannot  afford  to  have  any  deletions, 
except  for  the  things  that  no  one  uses  any 
more.  It  is  absolutely  false  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  effect  on  the  economy  because 
people  who  lose  jobs  due  to  an  Industry's 
decline,  as  a  result  of  foreign  purchasing, 
will  find  jobs  elsewhere  and  that  companies 
win  find  other  products  to  make.  The  true 
fact  Is  that  the  jobs  have  been  removed  from 
our  economy  completely  and  our  total  ac- 
tivity and  gross  national  product  are  less  by 
that  amount. 

We  should  buy  the  foreign  things  that  we 
lack — basic  metals  that  we  do  not  have  and 
Scotch  whisky  and  French  perfume  and  the 
like.  As  citizens,  however,  we  should  insist 
on  a  Federal  policy  of  buy  American.  As 
members  of  the  business  community  we 
should  if  at  all  possible  take  the  larger  view 
of  the  interplay  of  all  factors  In  our  economic 
structure,  reallaing  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  for  the 
individual. 


Top  Party  Politicians  Join  in  Tribute  to 
Howard  Hannah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Hannah,  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  lost  his  life  in  a  tragic  automobile 
accident  in  Florida.  Howard  heui  earned 
the  title  of  Missouri's  Mr.  Democrat.  A 
lawyer  by  profession,  he  had  served  for 
the  past  22  years  as  general  chairmcui  of 
the  traditional  Democrat  Jackson  Day 
dinner  in  Springfield.    Although  of  the 
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"His  whole  hobby  and  work  has  revolved 
around  the  Democratic  Party  and  he  will  be 
badly  missed  by  both  the  people  in  the  State 
and  at  national  level.  He  was  a  tireless  and 
effective  worker,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Jackson  Day  banquet,  which  he  ran 
stnglehandedly,  and  which  had  grown  to  be 
the   biggest   thing  of   Its   kind. 

'He  will  be  hard  to  replace." 


The  Bobby  Baker  Case  Should  Not  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Lawrence  Collins,  Sr.. 
printed  in  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
on  April  9,  indicates  what  I  gage  to  be 
a  fairly  accurate  summation  of  the  way 
very  many  Americans  regard  the  Bobby 
Baker  case: 

Dark  Stain  on  the  Whitew.^sh 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  ought  to  be  ca;  cd 
the  case  of  the  VS.  Senate.  This  Is  the  view 
or  Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond — and  prob- 
ably of  moet  of  the  American  people.  Drum- 
mond  goes  on  to  say:  "The  abrupt — and 
kindly — termination  of  the  Baker  Investiga- 
tion may  take  the  heat  off  somebody — but  It 
is  going  to  take  the  heat  oS  the  Senate  It- 
self." 

The  Reporter  magazine  gives  much  the 
same  impression:  It  tells  how  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  carefully  refrained  from 
calling  any  Senators  as  witnesses  although 
there  was  clear  evidence  that  some  had  mc^e 
large  profits  frcxn  association  with  Baker — 
who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Senate  organization.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  his  9  years  as  secretary  pf  his  $19,- 
000-a-year  salary,  he  built  up  a  fortune  of 
millions  of  dollars,  all  from  projects  that  in- 
volved the  Influence  he  exerted  in  his  job. 

Drummond  say,  "Of  course.  Bobby  Baker 
has  few  defenders— and  fewer  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill  today.  His  onetime  close  asso- 
ciates— Senators  and  former  Senators — can 
now  hardly  remember  his  name  though  not 
long  ago  they  were  always  8a3rlng — ask 
Bobby — call  Bobby — tell  Bobby.  He  was  the 
clearinghouse  few  the  Democratic  Senators 
on  voting  and  Influence. " 

Apjjarently  Baker  Is  to  go  free  of  prosecu- 
tion or  fxirther  questioning.  The  Senators 
do  not  want  any  more  testimony  in  this 
election  year.  Some  of  them  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  facts  of  their  association  made 
public  to  their  constituents  as  they  stand  for 
reelection.  So  the  whitewash  Is  to  be  as 
complete  as  it  can  be  wlxen  the  press  and 
public  still  are  asking  questions. 

It  is  considered  In  bad  taste  to  remind  the 
public  that,  during  most  of  the  9  years  of 
his  fabulous  maneuvering.  Baker  was  \uider 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate — Senator  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  has 
been  charged  that  Baker  was  a  part  of  nego- 
Uatlons  to  sell  advertising  on  the  Johnson- 
owned  television  station  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Another  negotiator  named  was  Johnson's 
longtime  aid,  Walter  Jenkins.  But  the  Sen- 
ate committee  refused  to  call  Jenkins  as  a 
witness. 

During  these  years.  Senator  Johnson  must 
have  known  about  socne  of  Baker's  Improper 
financial  transactions.  If  he  did  not.  he  dis- 
played a  lack  of  Insight  and  authority  that 
does  not  speak  well  for  his  executive  ability. 
It,  therefore,  is  reasonable  to  assume  he  con- 
sidered such  activities  as  proper — and  }u«t  a 


part  of  the  political  game.  The  President 
has  refused  to  discuss  the  case  since  it  ha.s 
become  of  national  prominence. 

It  is  a  dark  stain  on  the  Senate  and  the 
whitewash  It  is  permitting.  It  leaves  the 
Impression  that  too  mcmy  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  pn^ted  from  such  Influence 
peddling  to  have  their  actions  brought  out 
into  the  open.  It  is  a  sordid  example  of  why 
the  people  lose  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  their  officials.  When  Baker  toe*  the  fifth 
amendment  so  he  would  not  incriminate 
himself,  it  probably  was  a  great  relief  to 
those  who  had  worked  so  closely  with  him. 


Charles  A.  Backlcj,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Pablic  Works,  U.S.  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives: His  Record  for  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  Nrw  TOiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  short  review  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Charles  A.  Bucklky.  Few  men 
in  our  time  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  our  Nation 
through  the  legislative  process.  Mr. 
Buckley  is  the  able  Representative  of 
New  York's  23d  District.  Bronx  County. 
He  is  in  his  thirtieth  year  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  for  12  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Charles  A.  Bt7ckley  is  a  modest  and 
unassiiming  Member  of  the  Congres.s. 
During  his  long  tenure  of  service  he  has 
consistently  avoided  the  limelight.  All 
who  know  him  recognize  him  as  a  stal-  / 
wart,  honest  individual.  We  ^Iso  know 
him  as  a  leader  in  advancing  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  I  rise  to  cite  his  record 
of  accomplishments  and  to  commend 
him  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  for  the  job  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  this  country. 

The  committee  must  also  deal  with 
flood  control,  a  crucial  Instrument  in  the 
protection  of  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Clear  thinking  and  good  planning 
under  Mr.  Btjcklet's  leadership  today 
means  life  and  property  saved  from  flood 
tomorrow. 

Flood  control  also  means  electric  pow- 
er. The  huge  dams  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  are  sources 
of  hydroelectric  power,  as  vital  to  the  in- 
dividual consumer  as  to  the  businessman. 
The  power  generated  By  the  flood -control 
projects  helps  move  the  wheels  of  Indus- 
try In  nearly  every  part  of  our  Nation. 

Important  byproducts  of  the  manmade 
lakes  created  by  these  dams  are  new  wa- 
ter reereatlon  areas  used  by  millions  of 
Americans,  where  they  may  enjoy  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  water  skiing.  Within 
the  land  arta  Immediately  adjacent  to 
these  dams  have  arisen  fine  campsites 
and  other  lamd  reewaUoa  areas.  This  is 
Just  one  more  benefit  ot  the  flood -control 
program,-  and  records  Indicate  that  each 
year  more  Americans  are  taking  full  ad- 
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vantage  of  these  facilities  In  all  parts  of 
our  country. 

ProbaWy  the  most  striking  product  of 
Mr.  BtrcKLEY's  work  Is  the  vast  network 
of  new  highways  that  cross  our  Nation, 
linking  major  cities  and  providing  the 
avenues  over  which  our  defense  appara- 
tus can  move  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. Along  these  highways  moves  the 
American  trucking  industry,  carrying  the 
goods  of  our  country  from  one  section  to 
another  and  providii^  thousands  of  jobs 
for  those  within  the  Industry  and  for 
those  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  it. 
Mr.  Buckley's  work,  particularly  in 
committee,  has  affected  and  benefited  all 
American  citizens. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  covers  an  Impressive  array 
of  vital  Government  activities,  including 
the  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  rivers 
and     harbors;     flood-control     projects 
which  protect  life  and  proi>erty,  generate 
electric  power,  and  provide  recreation 
areas;  the  vast  multlbiUion-doUar  Fed- 
eral highway  program;  the  construction 
of  public  buildings;  the  operation  of  the 
mighty  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 
the  creation  of  permanent  new  public 
beaches  and  prevention  of  beach  erosion. 
The  committee  is  responsible  for  the 
improvement    of    our    Nation's    lakes, 
streams,  rivers,  and  ports.     All  water- 
borne  navigation,  whether  commercial  or 
recreational,  benefits  from  the  rivers  and 
harbors  legislation  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.    The  vast  job  of  keep- 
ing the  channels  of  our  rivers  clean,  the 
constant  dredging  operations,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  navigable  streams  and  wa- 
ters, are  all  helped  along  bjr  enabiing  leg- 
islation from  Mr.  BucKLrsr'5  coinmittee». 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  water- 
borne  commerce  of  our  Nation  travels 
not  only  on  our  streams,  lakes,  and  riv- 
ers, but  also  through  the  Public  Works 
Committee.     The   widespread  effect  of 
this  legislation  becomes  strikingly  clear 
when  one  considers  the  impact  of  im- 
provements of  rivers  and  harbors  on  our 
waterbome  commerce  and  on  the  sizable 
portion  of  our  country's  goods  carried  by 
it.    Rivers  and  harbors  legislation  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States. 

This  new  Interstate  Highway  System 
provides  means  by  which  the  American 
citizen  may  travel  freely  to  all  portions 
of  the  country  not  only  in  his  business 
pursuits  but  in  seeking  relaxation  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

The  entire  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram has  come  into  being  a»  a  direct 
result  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Mr.  Buckleys  leadership.  In  1956 
the  committee  authorized  the  greatest 
single  public  works  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — the  41,000  miles  of 
Interstate  System  which  will,  when  com-; 
pleted,  link  all  our  major  cities.  This 
program  and  the  Pederal-ald  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  systems  have 
poured  into  our  economy  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  provided  an  untold  number  of 
jobs  for  men  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. As  a  direct  result  of  this  highway 
program,  the  automobile  industry  and 
its  companion  Industries,  such  as  steel, 
concrete,  asphalt,  and  rubber,  have  re- 
ceived a  fantastic  boost  in  their  eco- 
nomic development. 


The  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  road 
program  is  breathtaking  and  its  over- 
all effect  on  our  national  way  of  life  has 
been  tremendous.  It  has  not  only 
changed  and  stimulated  our  economy 
but  has  made  us  indeed  "a  Nation  on 
wheels." 

As  one  travels  over  these  fine  high- 
ways one  can  be  thankful  for  the  fore- 
sight and  ability  of  Charles  Buckley. 
who  fought  so  vigorously  to  see  that  this 
program  came  into  being. 

The  program  most  readily  associated 
with  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
the  construction  of  public  buildings.  For 
30  years  prior  to  1959,  as  a  result  of  the 
great  depression.  World  War  U,  and  the 
Korean  war,  the  Federal  public  building 
program  was  at  a  standstill.  Realizing 
the  crying  need  for  action  in  this  field, 
Mr.  Buckley's  committee  authorized  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  The  great 
impact  of  this  legislation  on  the  public 
building  program  is  known  to  us  all.  As 
the  Federal  Government  grew  the  need 
for  space  grew  with  It.  This  program  Is 
providing  that  space.  It  not  only  pro- 
vides for  more  efSdent  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  has  been  an- 
other shot  in  the  arm  to  the  economy  in 
areas  where  these  buildings  are  con- 
structed. 

In  addition  to  the  many  responsibilities 
already  cited,  the  committee  must  watch 
and  improve  the  c^ieration  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  The  TVA,  well- 
known  in  tlie  thirties,  has  continued  to 
bring  prosiierity  to  the  Temiessee  Valley 
and  was  essential  In  bringing  necessary 
services  t«  one  erf  our  great  ^ace  centers, 
the  Redstone  Arsenal  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 
To  understand  the  scope  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's interests  and  responsibilities,  one 
need  but  look  at  the  great  span  between 
a  project  such  as  TVA  and  the  commit- 
tee's wOTk  in  devel(^ing  a  program  to 
prevent  beach  erosion  and  create  thou- 
sands of  permanent  new  beaches  along 
the  Nation's  seaboard. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Charles 
Buckley  has  not  been  provincial  in  his 
approach  to  public  works  projects.  He 
has  applied  his  energies  and  directed 
the  work  of  the  conunittee  toward  the 
full-scale  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation.  Though  his 
interests  have  spaimed  the  country,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  those 
now  living  and  generations  to  come,  owe 
him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  over  200 
public  works  projectsjUiat  his  committee 
has  authorized  for  the  Empire  State. 
Its  waterways,  highways,  ptu-ks  and 
beaches  have  all  benefited  through  Mr. 
Buckley's  leadership.  The  vast  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  project,  the  Niagara  Power 
project  in  the  west  and  north  sections 
of  New  York,  the  Hudson  River  improve- 
ments, the  improvements  in  our  lakes, 
the  new  highways,  and  the  new  beaches 
approved  by  his  committee  bear  strong 
testament  to  Mr.  Buckley's  deep  interest 
in  permanent  public  improvements. 

In  New  York,  one  can  cite  Jones  Beach. 
Coney  Island,  and  the  Rockaways,  the 
new  Federal  building  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, and  new  highways  moving  traffic 
efficiently  through  the  five  counties  of 
New  York  City,  all  permanent  improve- 
ments. 
The  great  Fort  of  the  city  of  New  York 


has  continued  to  develop  throughout  the 
years  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Buckley's  in- 
terest in  providing  legislation  to  deepen 
its  channels  and  keep  it  properly  main- 
tained at  all  times. 

Let  us  move  to  Mr.  Buckley's  home 
county,  the  Bronx.  Its  over  1  Vi  million 
residents  have  their  own  postal  opera- 
tion to  prcHierly  facilitate  postal  service 
within  the  county.  The  designation  of 
the  Bronx  as  a  separate  postal  unit  was, 
in  large  part,  due  to  Mr.  Buckley's 
efforts. 

With  a  keen  awareness  of  his  coun- 
ty's needs,  Congressman  Buckley  has 
worked  diligently  to  gain  authorization 
for  a  new  Federal  building  there.  With- 
in a  very  short  time  this  building  will 
rise  in  Bronx  County  and  housed  therein 
will  be  all  the  Federal  agencies  now  scat- 
tered, throughout  the  area.  This  will 
provide  more  efficient  Federal  service  for 
all  citizens  of  the  Bronx. 

The  new  roads  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  Bronx,  such  as  the  MaJ(X'  Deegan 
Expressway  and  the  New  England  Thru- 
way,  are  in  existence  because  Mr.  Buck- 
ley understands  the  highway  problons 
of  his  home  district,  and  acted  to  see  that 
these  needs  were  recognized  in  Congress. 
The  New  YoriE  World's  Fair  of  19«4-65 
opens  its  doors  on  April  22.  After  the 
fair  is  over,  a  permaixent  park  will  be 
located  on  that  site  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  roadways 
that  lead  into  the  fair,  and  which  will 
provide  for  transportation  to  this  perk, 
are  a  direct  result  of  Public  Woi*s  Com- 
mittee action. 

Out  of  the  murky  mess  that  was  Flush- 
ing Bay  there  will  emwge  a  beautiful 
marina  t«  house  2,000  boats.  This  ma- 
rina Is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  city's 
recreational  faciUtles.  This  is  but  an- 
other product  of  Mr.  Buckley's  zealous 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dty  of  New  York. 
What  I  have  cited  is  a  brief  resume  of 
Charles  A.  Buckley's  contribution  to 
his  county,  his  State,  and  his  city.  His 
foresight  and  determination  to  have 
these  many  public  woi^  projects  ap- 
proved represent  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  present  and  future  well- 
being  of  our  NatiMi.  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life  owe  a  large  debt  to  Con- 
gressman Buckley  for  his  xmtirlng  ef- 
forts in  this  most  Important  field.  "Riose 
who  are  with  us  today  and  those  who 
follow  tomorrow  will  reap  the  great  ben- 
efits of  his  work.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
continue  to  fight  as  he  has  in  the  past 
for  these  projects  which  benefit  all 
Americans.  Charles  A.  Buckley  Is  a 
representative  of  the  people  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  and  we  here  In  the 
Congress  arp  privileged  to  know  him. 


An  Impressive  Start 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  W«W    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1964 

Mr.    GLENN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 
introduced  a  resolution  condemning  the 
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peneeuUon  I  j  tbe  Soviet  Union  of  per- 
sons beemoK  of  their  religious  and  ciil- 
tural  backgrc  and.  It  is  a  similar  resolu- 
tion to  one  t  Ltrodueed  in  tbe  Senate  by 
the  Honorabl ;  Absaham  Rxbicoit,  Senate 
Resolution  2  4.  which  was  also  eospon- 
sored  by  63  ( f  his  fellow  Senators. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  what  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  doing  to  the  Jewish 
people  in  thi  Soviet  TTnlon.  as  was  re- 
ported at  th<  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Sovic  t  Jewry  in  Washington  last 
week.  It  is  in  insidious  attack  on  both 
the  cultural  and  religious  background 
that  is  being  perpetrated,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  w  thout  the  rest  of  the  world 
ralstng  its  vc  Ice  in  protest  the  program 
could  extend  Itself  to  a  program  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  both  fitting 
and  prop^  i  or  the  formation  and  the 
emergence  of  this  conference  In  our  Na- 
ttaa'B  Capita  and  much  good.  I  hope, 
will  come  fnm  the  18-polnt  resolution 
of  the  meet  ng  which  called  for  the' 
elimination  >f  discrimination  against 
Soviet  Jews  i  nd  restoration  of  their  full 
cultural  and  religious  rights. 

I  am  also  a  accord  with  the  decision 
of  the  confer  ence  to  call  for  a  National 
Day  of  PrayT  to  be  observed  in  every 
American  syiagogue  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional protett  against  this  calculated 
asMtttlt  by  wlich  the  destruction  of  the 
Jrwigh.  comiiuiilty  within  the  Soviet 
Union  is  bein ;  puraiied.  It  has  been  an 
lmp(re88ive  st  jrt.  but  I  do  h<^>e  that  the 
fight  win  be  continued  to  a  successful 
culmination  ^  rhere  all  such  persecutions 
and  attempt!  at  destruction  will  be  not 
only  dlminls|ied  but  completely  wiped 
out 

In  furtherin<ie  of  this  thought  I  in- 
sert at  this  x>int  a  very  fine  editorial 
from  the  Je?  ish  News  of  Newark,  N.J., 


in  its  Issue  of 

AH 


U>iillO.  1964: 
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found  fault  with  tbe  book  because  it  was 
an  inadequate  explanation  of  "tbe  reac- 
tionary eaaenee  of  Judaism."  The  logical 
sequence  would  appear  to  be  a  Kremlin 
demand  for  more  sophistication  in  the  writ- 
ing and  illustrating  of  such  anti-Semitic 
works. 

Iir  projecting  plans  Intended  to  reverse 
the  steadily  declining  position  of  Russian 
Jews,  tbe  American  Jewish  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  has  already  achieved  the  un- 
precedented cooperation  of  24  major  na- 
tional organlBatlons.  It  has  made  a  singu- 
larly ImiMreesive  start  in  imifylng  and  di- 
recting the  efforts  of  all  of  us  who  recognize 
that  only  by  concerted,  Intelligently  planned 
action  will  we  be  able  to  make  an  appreciable 
contribution  toward  alleviation  of  the 
plight — and  threat  of  greater  hardships — 
faced  by  some  3  million  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Roteville,  CaHf.,  the  All  America  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  House  of  Representatlevs 
that  my  hometown  of  Rosevllle.  Calif., 
has  l)een  namad  an  All  America  City. 
Rosevllle  was  one  of  three  western  cities 
to  win  this  coveted  title  and  as  one  who 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  tills  beautiful  com- 
munity, I  know  of  no  other  which  de- 
serves the  distinction  more. 

The  dty  of  Rosevllle  is  a  chartered 
city  which  has  been  progressive  in  the 
distribution  qf  low-cost  public  power  and 
devel(H>ment  of  an  advanced  municipal 
water  system.  It  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  providing  fine,  modem  hospitals, 
outstanding  fire  protection,  and  a  model 
sewage  treatment  plant.  Its  school  sys- 
tem is  excellent  and  It  has  a  splendid 
cadre  of  city  employees  to  whom  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  award  must  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  personal  interest 
in  this  since  I  served  this  wonderful  city 
as  a  member  of  its  school  board  of  trus- 
tees and  as  its  mayor  for  several  years 
before  becoming  her  representative  in 
the  California  State  Senate  and  now  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  commendable  comments  have 
l)een  made  about  the  city  of  Rosevllle  in 
connection  with  the  award  and  I  shall 
have  these  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 
Statkicknt  or  Prsmdint  Ltndon  B.  Johnson 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
Boeeville  as  you  receive  the  All  America 
Cities  Award. 

I  conmiend  you  on  your  many  past 
achievements  and  wish  your  city  continued 
prosperity  and  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 
Tour  ocmmvmity  has  helped  to  set  high 
standards  of  citizen  participation  and  civil 
improvement  which  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Nation's  life. 


9rATXMXNT  OF  Gov.  Edmukd  G.  (Pat)  Brown 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to 
one  of  tbe  finest  and  most  progressive  cities 
In  northern  California.  A  beautiful  city. 
Boeeville  very  appropriately  was  chosen  by 
XiOOk  magazine  as  one  of  tbe  23  finalist  cities 


in  its  Ail  America  City  awards  competition. 
I  want  the  people  and  the  officials  at  Rose- 
vllle to  know  tbat  I  share  tbelr  pride  in  this 
honor  and  extend  to  all  of  them  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  prosper!  tv 

Statxmint  or  Hon.  Ha>ou>  T.  Johnson 

It  tB  with  great  pride  that  I  learn  of  the 
selection  of  RoeevUle  to  receive  the  All 
America  City  Award. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Rosevllle.  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  my  home- 
town as  a  member  of  tbe  city  board  of  edu- 
cation, city  council,  and  mayor,  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  our  progressive  city  has 
been  awarded  this  honor. 

Every  citizen,  faction  of  local  government 
Including  the  many  faithful  municipal  em- 
ployees, businessmen,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions are  to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated. 

We  are  Indebted  to  tbe  early  foresight 
of  our  "city  fathers"  who,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  people,  were  greatly  responsible 
for  the  factors  that  brought  this  honor  to 
our  city,  among  the  most  significant  being: 

1.  The  early  acq\ilsitlon  of  our  electrical 
distribution  system  for  mimlclpal  operation 
and  later,  tbe  acquisition  of  the  private 
water  supply  system  also  for  municipal  own- 
ership and  operation  which  provided  tbe  city 
of  Rosevllle  with  tbe  financial  means  with 
which  to  nkove  forward.  WhUe  mayor,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  sign  tbe  first  contract 
which  called  for  the  deUvery  of  low-cost 
Federal  power  for  redistribution  tbroogh  the 
municipal  system.  TUs  baa  further  bene- 
fited tbe  flnaaeial  eeadltlon  of  our  city. 

2.  The  use  at  tbe  Revetiue  Sewer  Bond  Act 
of  1941,  in  perfeetlng  tbe  city  sanitary  fa- 
cilities. 

3.  The  passage  of  tbe  Initial  bond  issue 
of  $250,000  tor  tbe  start  of  the  RosevUle  Dis- 
trict HoepMal.  and  tbe  acquisition  of  the  site 
which  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Adamson.  This 
project  bas  been  expanded  imder  tbe  BlU- 
Burton  Act  funding,  wbereby  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  and  tbe  State  contribute  match- 
ing funds  to  the  dty.  This  has  enabled 
Rosevllle  to  perfect  a  medical  facility  and 
health  team  which  is  unequaled  for  a  city  of 
comparable  size  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mayor  Mahan,  members  of  the  city  council, 
and  all  the  fine  municipal  employees  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  tbe  growth  and 
progress  of  our  city  can  be  proud  of  the  rec- 
ognition which  tbe  city  of  Rosevllle  Is  re- 
ceiving. 

Dr.  Gordon  Harris,  chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  city's  citizen  congress,  are 
to  be  highly  commended  and  congratulated 
for  the  untiring  efforts  they  bave  put  forth 
toward  winning  this  award  and  bringing  rec- 
ognition to  our  growing  conamunity. 


State  Senator  Paui.  J.  Lttnardi 
Having  the  distinction  of  being  born  and 
reared  in  RoeevUle,  I  am  especially  proud  of 
the  achievement  of  its  cltlzeiuy  in  having 
been  the  only  city  in  California  to  be  awarded 
the  1963  All  America  City  Award  sponsored 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine. 

As  a  native  son,  I  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  this  community  and  participated  In 
the  planning  of  many  civic  Improvements 
during  my  tenure  on  the  city  coiincU.  I 
offer  special  congratulations  to  the  civic 
leaders  in  meeting  all  the  challenges  accom- 
panying the  prolific  growth  in  population. 
It  Is  commendable  that  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands of  public  service  the  city  of  Rosevllle 
drew  national  attention. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  a  plecMure  to  join  many  others 
in  paying  this  tribute  to  our  wonderful  city. 

RosKvnxK  Mayor  Robert  P.  Mahan 
I'm  very  happy  to  bear  that  we  have  been 
selected  as  one  of  tbe  11  All  American  Cities. 
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I  know  tbaA  RoeevUle  has  a  lot  to  offer  and 
this  will  show  others  what  we  do  have.  The 
dty  council  and  staff  will  go  on  doing  aU 
that's  possible  to  see  tbat  Rosevllle  continues 
to  grow  and  prosper  in  an  all -American  man- 
ner. 


A  Fast  Buck  on  KeMedy  Half 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alexan- 
der M.  Jones,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Dally  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick, 
N J.,  haa  been  a  frequent  and  articulate 
critic  of  the  distribution  methods  of  the 
Kennedy  half  dollar.  I  share  his  con- 
cern and  interest  and  I  know  others  also 
do. 

On  April  13.  1964.  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Fast  Buck  on  Kennedy  Half"  pointed 
out  in  the  Dally  Home  News  that  "cen- 
tral New  Jersey  banks  seem  to  have  done 
a  creditable  job  in  distributing  Kennedy 
half  dollars  on  a  one-to-a-customer 
basis,"  but  that  distribution  "Is  not  so 
good  elsewhere." 

I  hope  tbat  by  including  this  Hcmie 
News  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  more  Representatives  and  n.S. 
Senators  will  help  in  supporting  and 
achieving  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  Kennedy  half  dollar. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(Prom  tbe  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  Apr.  13,  1964i 
A  Past  Buck  oir  Kekmest  Half 

As  we  said  recently,  central  New  Jersey 
banks  se«n  to  bave  done  a  creditable  job  In 
distributing  Kennedy  half  dollars  on  a  one- 
to-a-customer  basis.  Some  influential  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  roll 
of  30  of  the  oelns,  and  some  businesses  and 
industries  se«n  to  have  obtained  small 
quantities,  but  for  the  most  part  the  picture 
Is  good. 

It's  not  so  good  elsewhere.  At  the  coin 
show  at  tbe  Pines  on  AprU  6,  the  dealers 
partldp&ttng  were  seUing  Kennedy  halves  at 
various  premiums.  One  fellow  offered  $10 
rolls  for  sale  at  $26.  An  area  dealer  Is  sell- 
ing the  oolns  at  05  cents  apiece.  He  says  be 
was  offered  a  bag  (2,000  coins)  by  another 
dealer.  A  pupil  in  an  area  high  school  Ls  sell- 
ing tbe  halves  at  $2.60  apiece  to  bis  class- 
mates. 

Tbe  ooln  publications  relate  that  each 
Senator  received  100  Kennedy  halves.  The 
Illinois  ToU  Highway  Commission  had  18,000, 
but  distributed  them  in  change.  President 
Johnson  sent  one  Kennedy  ooln  to  each 
Member  ot  Congress.  The  Treasury,  having 
asked  bankers  to  distribute  1  to  a  cus- 
tomer, sold  tbe  coins  40  to  a  customer. 
Reporters  noted  the  customers  selling  to 
people  in  the  neighlxM-hood,  one  totu-ist  pay- 
ing $6  for  a  single  ocAn. 

A  coin  weekly  of  almost  150,000  circulation 
last  week  had  many  dealer  advertisements 
on  Kennedy  halves.  In  Charlotte,  a  dealer 
wanted  $13  for  a  roll  of  20  and  guaranteed 
delivery.  In  Georgia,  a  dealer  offered  a  free 
Kennedy  half  with  each  $16  purchase. 
Louisiana  and  New  York,  dealers  offered 
single  coins  at  $1.  In  San  FTandsco,  a  dealer 
offered  a  $1,000  bag  (2,000  halves)  for  $1,600. 
And  so  it  went. 

Perbape  the  most  curious  advertisement 
was  from  far-off  Liechtenstein  where  a  big 


operator  offered  to  aU  tbe  world  Kennedy 
halves  at  $3  apiece  and  $22  for  a  $10  roll. 

A  vrrlter  In  tbe  ooln  pubUcatlon  said  that 
on  the  day  after  Initial  release  of  the  Ken- 
nedy half,  dealers  were  offering  lots  of  up 

to  20  TOilB. 

How  much  worse  tbe  sltiiation  will  get,  we 
do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
money  grubbers  and  the  fast-buck  g^ys  are 
making  a  real  killing  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  responsible  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington, all  of  them  alerted  by  us,  taken  the 
proper  precautions.  They  Included  tbe 
White  House,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  tbe  AttCHTiey  Genwal,  among  others. 
The  Treasury  itself  partidpated  directly  in 
making  the  current  situation  possible,  by 
selling  coins  40  to  a  customer.  Sentimental- 
ity and  love  for  President  Kennedy  would 
scarcely  seem  to  prompt  the  purchase  of  40 
Kennedy  halves  by  individuals. 

There's  still  time  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
Kennedy  halves  to  the  profiteers,  but  Middle- 
sex Coimty's  Representative  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten will  need  more  help  In  Congress  than  he 
is  now  getting. 


Jackie  RdMnson  Attacks  President  on 
GyURiffats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprtt  14. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  better  race  relations 
in  America  has  been  Jackie  Robinson, 
whose  courage  and  integrity  many  of  us 
have  admired  both  in  the  fields  of  base- 
ball and  business.  He  is  also  known  for 
hla  interest  in  Government  and  polit- 
ical life. 

Jackie  Robinson  has  written  a  new 
book  entitled  "Baseball  Has  Done  It." 
in  which  Negro  players  speak  out;  in  in- 
terviews with  Jackie  Robinson,  about 
their  personal  experiences:  witii  inte- 
gration in  baseball  means  to  than  and 
how  it  is  helping  in  the  battle  against 
bigotry. 

Jackie  Robinson  also  has  some 
thoughtful  observations  on  civil  rights, 
and  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  «ie  Rccord 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime  of  February  29. 
"Jackie  Robinson  Attacks  President  on 
Civil  Rights." 

Jackie  Robinsoh  Attacks  President  on 

Civn.  Rights 

(By  Fred  C.  Shapiro) 

Jackie  Robinson  lashed  out  bitterly  last 
night  at  President  Johnson  and  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  win  fuU  civil  rights  for 
Negroes. 

"You  and  I  know  tbat  It  takes  more  than 
a  big  job,  big  talk,  and  big  gestvues  to  wipe 
out  tbe  bad  taste,  tbe  poison  of  a  8-year 
record  of  adamant  opposition  to  tbe  cause 
of  dvll  rights,"  Mr.  Robinson  said  in  a  pre- 
pared speech  at  tbe  Hotel  Biltmore.  He  was 
there  last  night  to  receive  tbe  annual  War 
Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  civic  service 
presented  by  tbe  New  Ycwk  City  Young  Re- 
pubUcan  Club. 

Attacking  Mr.  J<^inson'8  civil  rights  speech 
at  Miami  Beach  Thursday,  Mr.  Robinson 
continued:  "You  and  I  are  aware  tbat  tbe 
same  statesman  who  calls  for  congressional 
aUeglance  to  civU  rights  from  tbe  White 
Ho\ise  is  tbe  same  pcAltlcian  who  «nly  last 


year  voted  to  make  it  necessary  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  c\u-b  the  flUbuster. 

"It's  a  matter  of  record  that  when  tbe  new- 
ly sworn  President  arrived  in  Washington 
a  few  houi%  after  the  atrocious  assassina- 
tion— and  when  he  was  met  at  the  airport 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  legislators  and 
officeholders — the  first  thing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  was  to  ask:  'Where's 
Dick?' 

"We  know  be  didnt  mean  Dick  Nixon.  He 
meant  Senatc«-  Richard  Ritssell  of  Georgia, 
his  old  and  trusted,  friend  and  accomplice 
in  the  art  of  thwarting  himian  liberty. 

"Where  is  Dick?  I  want  to  know  where  is 
Dick — and  the  other  segregationists  who, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  were  in  full  cry  after 
the  late,  revered  John  Kennedy,  hooting  at 
his  heels  and  lambasting  him  for  bis  stand 
on  civU  rights. 

"Dick  and  the  rest  of  them  are  awfully 
quiet  now.  They  seem  to  be  'going  along' 
with  the  President  despite  the  fact  that  be 
is  saying  the  same  things  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 
Could  it  be  that  Dice  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
segregation  gang  are  no  longer  worried? 

"Could  it  be  tbat  they  bave  been  assured 
that  a  civil  rights  bill  admlnlsteced  by  one  of 
their  own  would  be  a  fraud  and  a  farce  which 
still  enables  the  South  to  maintain  its  re- 
calcitrant refusal  to  give  the  Negro  his  place 
in  the  sun. 

"I  say  that  in  spite  of  his  enchantment 
with  Lyndon  Johnson's  words,  and  bis  ap- 
pointments of  talented  Negroes  to  high 
places,  the  Negro  in  America  (exixeeses)  a 
basic  distrust  of  a  man  who  has  to  do  so 
much  now  to  change  an  Image  which  he  has 
created  for  30  years." 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  recently  appointed  cam- 
I>aign  aid  of  GovemcM-  RockefeUer  warned 
that  "the  loyalty  of  the  minorities  will  not 
be  handed  \is  on  a  silver  platter.  We  must 
prove  to  these  people  that  we  want  their  al- 
legiance and  are  willing  to  give  them  sincerity 
in  return. 

And  though  the  dinner  was  bUled  as'  non- 
partisan, among  Republicans  at  least,  Mr. 
Robinson  could  not  resist  the  \irge  to  plug 
his  man.  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  knock 
other  leading  Republican  candidates,  or 
potential  candidates. 

"I  hope  that  the  Republican  Party  will  not 
commit  the  suicidal  wror  of  listMilng  to  the 
counsel  of  a  Barkt  Golowatek.  who  probably 
doesn't  know  any  better,  or  a  Richard  Nixon, 
who  should  know  better,  and  who  both  say 
we  should  stick  our  heeds  further  In  tbe 
sand  and  maybe  the  Negro  problem  will  go 
away."  Mr.  Robinson  auppcH-ted  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

"We  found  the  assassin  of  the  President 
within  a  few  hours,"  Mr.  Roblns<»i  said. 
"We  have  yet  to  find  the  bombers  of  a  church 
in  BlrmlnghaiQ  who  m\irdered  children. 
We  have  yet  to  solve,  in  fact,  some  60  bomb- 
ings of  Negro  churches,  the  homes  of  Negro 
CivU  rights  leaders  in  that  same  city." 

Senator  KxNMrrH  B.  Keattko,  who  pre- 
sented the  medal  to  Mr.  Robinson,  also  dealt 
with  the  filibuster  in  his  prep<u-ed  speech, 
questioning  whether  "this  group  of  Deep 
Dixie  Democrats  is  going  to  be  allowed  to 
st3nnie  the  wiU  of  an  overwhelmiijg  majority 
of  the  Senate.  •  •  •  We  cant  vacillate  and 
bow  to  obstructionists  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  before  tbe  Congress  with  any  more 
success  than  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
before  the  world." 

"The  Congress,"  he  concluded,  "is  satu- 
rated with  special  privileges  but  grievously 
lacking  in  equal  opportimity.  That  may 
soimd  a  harsh  thing  to  say  about  tbe  legis- 
lative body  of  the  leading  nation  of  the 
free  wc«-ld,  but  it's  true.  I  speak  these  words 
not  out  of  disrespect  but  out  of  reverence 
for  otir  Institutions  and  out  of  a  conviction 
that  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  preeerve 
these  Institutions  from  decay  and  obso- 
lescence." 
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ObterrBl*  m  oa  tke  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or  MAim 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 


Mr.  TUPPEII.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  enth  jsiastieally  supported  the 
Peace  Corps  si  ice  Its  Inception  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  communications  and  articles  throw- 
ing favorable  l«ht  on  the  Corps  and  its 
work. 

However.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
f  r<Hn  a  high  i  chool  teacher  and  coach 
from  PorUan(  High  School,  Portland, 
Maine,  which  i  aay  indicate  there  is  room 
for  improveme  at  In  this  program  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  tne  world. 

Mr.  Gerald JkC.  Davis,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Feace  Corps  assigned  to 
Sierra  Leone  frmn  June  1962  to  April 
1963,  has  written  me  the  following  letter 
setting  forthlhls  personal  experiences 
and  views.  T  lis  young  man  is  highly 
intelligent,  vei  y  popular,  respected  in  his 
community  said  certainly  his  observa- 
tion&deserve  a  ttentlon. 

I  hope  that  klembers  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  impi  jve  this  valuable  instru- 
ment for  peac4  will  take  the  time  to  read 

Mr.  Davis'  lett  jr. 

April  4.  1964. 

DzAm  OoNcai  ssman  Tupper  :  This  letter 
la  to  ftctiialize  1  topef ully  my  observations  on 
the  Peace  Corj  b.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Stem  Leone  iToJect  II  from  June  1962. 
thro\igh  April  1  >63. 

The  late  Pres:  dent  Kennedy  once  said  that 
the  only  sure  r  sward  In  life  Is  a  good  con- 
sclmce.  Bellevug  the  supposition  to  be 
true.  I  offer  tbe  following  opinions  on  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  new  organization 
without  any  Ini  ler  discipline.  This  was  very 
evident  at  the  New  Palt».  NY..  Training 
Center  and  af  &in  tn  Sierra  Leone.  Each 
Peace  Corps  vo  unteer  makes  his  own  rules 
and  regulationi  In  dealing  with  Individuals 
and  groups  In  o  ther  countries. 

If y  aaslgnmei  it  was  to  teach  and  coach  at 
Bo  Oovemmen  School  in  Sierra  Leone.  It 
la  my  llrm  bel:  ef  that  no  volunteer  should 
be  assigned  to  t  lis  school. 

I  was  InyolTW  1  In  four  riots  precipitated  by 
the  predixnlnsi  itly  Moslem  students  of  Bo 
Government  Sc:  lool.  The  essence  of  the  agi- 
tation was  rell  (lous  hatred,  of  the  African 
Christian  schoc  is.  The  Immediate  caxise  of 
the  most  vlolei  t  riot  was  the  athletic  con- 
test between  a  1  loalem  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
school.  The  sp  irk  that  started  the  violence 
wa«  a  fellow  Pet  ice  Corps  volTinteer  Judg^lng  a 
foot  race  betwe  m  a  Moslem  and  a  Christian 
African.  It  wai  a  very  close  contest.  The 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  awarded  the  race  to 
the  Christian  .  The  Moslems  Inunediately 
began  rioting.  This  turbulent  riot  was  vi- 
cious and  vlo  lent.  Catholic  niuis  were 
stoned.  Africa  i  Christian  schoolgirls  were 
beaten.  Hund  «d8  of  students  and  adult 
Sierra  Leonlani  took  part.  Two  Important 
facts  atMmld  be  kept  In  mind.  The  majority 
of  Africans  Involved  in  the  riot  firmly  be- 
lieved the  whit  ■slrlnnert  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer had,  wit  1  maJloe  and  forethought, 
awarded  the  cc  atest  to  the  Christian  Sierra 
Leonlan.  Volu  iteera  are  oontlnually  put  In 
similar  sItuatLo  u  fraught  with  religious  and 
racial  conseqiie  ices. 

Secondly,   ho  v   are   volunteers   to    act    in 


riots?  Are  they  to  watch  passively  or  police 
actively  such  disturbances?  The  first  riot 
occured  in  October  of  1963  and  the  last  in 
February  of  19«3.  It  was  dvily  reported  by 
the  Freetown  newspaper  to  which  the  Peace 
Corps  administration  bad  access  They  Ig- 
nored the  whole  situation. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  Mr.  Sargent 
Sliriver  wrote  to  Senator  Muskjcc  concerning 
my  experience  in  the  Bo  Government  School 
riots.  Mr.  Shriver  relates  that  I  acted  cou- 
rageously In  the  best  interest  of  my  country 
when  I  encountered  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency. I  appreciate  the  compliment.  How- 
ever, the  violence  to  which  I  refer  was  not 
a  sudden  occurrence.  This  was  a  situation 
that  liad  been  festering  for  months.  Proper 
investigation  by  Peace  Corps  administrators 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  realities 
of  Sierra  Leone  was  never  undertaken.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  recently  a  fiJth  dis- 
turbance materialized  and  Americans  were 
storved  out  of  the  school  grounds.  Peace 
Corps  policy  seems  to  be  to  have  no  policy. 

I  am  categorically  opposed  to  the  actions  of 
Walter  Carrington,  the  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sentative in  Freetown.  My  greatest  com- 
plaint abount  Walter  Carrington  Is  that  lie 
does  nothing  He  lives  in  the  capital  city  of 
Sierra  Leone.  He  makes  no  effort  to  help  the 
volunteer  in  his  everyday  exlst-ence.  Most 
volunteers  live  in  the  underdeveloped  part  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Carrington  makes  occa- 
sional ostentatious  to\irs  through  the  Jungle 
ureas.  He  never  visited  my  classroom  or 
athletic  field.  He  never  visited  any  Sierra 
Leonlan  schoolroom  to  my  knowledge. 

The  majority  of  volunteers  are  teaching  in 
Sierra  Leone.  I  believe  this  to  lie  an  error 
In  Judgment.  The  English  took  50  years  in 
the  Protectorate  to  buUd  up  the  educational 
system  of  Sierra  Leone.  Independence  ar- 
rived 2  years  ago.  Much  of  the  productive 
work  the  British  arduously  built  up  has  been 
badly  damaged.  Two  schools  have  been 
burned  down  by  African  students.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  Sierra  Leonlan  Independence  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  their  school  system. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Jones,  the  Sierra  Leonlan  educa- 
tional secretary,  admitted  in  a  written  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  general  lack  of  disci- 
pline In  Sierra  Leone  schools.  I  believe  white- 
skinned  Christian  American  teachers  disci- 
plining African  students  of  the  Moslem  faith 
can  only  lead  to  anti-American  feelings.  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver  does  not  agree.  He  has  stated 
the  following  opinion  In  writing.  "Let  me 
simply  state  that  experience  in  Africa  does 
not  lend  belief  to  Mr.  Davis'  statement  that 
Africans  are  tired  of  being  disciplined  by 
whlte-sklnned  people."  I  believe  sincerely 
that  Mr.  Shriver's  opinions  are  basically  un- 
sound. Africans  resent  to  the  depths  of  their 
being  disciplinary  measures  by  any  and  all 
white -skinned  people. 

The  administration  of  the  educational  sy.s- 
tem  In  Sierra  Leone  Is  chaotic.  Instead  of 
operating  one  good  school  In  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  trying  to  have  volunteers 
In  every  school  in  the  country.  Justice  and 
good  will  have  not  materialized.  There  might 
have  been  a  possibility  of  success  if  one  en- 
tire school  had  been  operated  by  Americans. 
It  Is  very  dllBctilt  to  work  for  Sierra  Leonians. 
Tribalism  complicates  effective  and  well-run 
schools. 

I  would  feel  guilty  of  negligence  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  poverty,  disease,  and  hunger 
of  the  majority  of  Sierra  Leonians.  People  in 
Sierra  Leone  very  often  go  hungry.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dilBctilt  to  learn  academic  knowledge 
on  an  empty  belly.  The  Infant  mortality 
rate  in  Sierra  Leone  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world.  MalJirla  is  very  prevalent.  We 
are  wrongly  emphasizing  education  when 
health  and  welXare  should  be  our  chief  con- 
cern. 

Sincerely. 

Gerald  M   D.\vis. 


Freedom  of  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOSSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Osh- 
kosh  Dally  Northwestern  of  April  3,  1964, 
entitled  "Freedom  of  the  Press." 

It  has  been  my  position  ever  since  the 
House  considered  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  which  I  voted  against,  that 
the  legislation  if  enacted  Into  law  would 
affect  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech  as  well,  as  the  editorial  points 
out  so  vividly. 

Freb»om  or  Pre:ss 

That  the  civU  rigbte  bill  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  affect  the  lives  of  every- 
one is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  Some  think 
of  It  only  as  granting  long-avraited  rights  to 
people  of  the  Negr*  race.  Many  are  not  yet 
aware  it  would  take  rights  away  from  some 
and  limit  rights  that  have  been  granted  in 
the  Constitution. 

It  cannot  be  said  tkat  the  act  goes  this  far 
and  no  farther.  "Vbe  language  written  into 
the  bill  Is  not  of  that  sort.  It  has  open-end 
provisions  that  give  It  whatever  depth  and 
Intensity  one  desires  to  read  Into  It.  In  the 
language  ef  the  bin,  "the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  take  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate t«  prevent"  and  "each  Federal 
department  anil  agency  •  •  •  shall  take  ac- 
tion to  effectuate."  This  vests  almost  un- 
limited autherlty  in  the  President  and  his 
appointees  to  do  whatever  they  desire. 

The  bill  is. 'in  a  literal  sense,  revolutionary. 
It  is  destructive  ef  the  very  essence  of  life 
as  it  has  been  lived  In  this  country  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Ooastltutlon.  Any  number 
uf  examples  can  ke  elted  to  demonstrate  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  on  people,  the 
ndeaning  of  lost  Mberty,  the  power  In  the 
bill  to  completely  dominate  the  lives  of  even 
the  least  of  us. 

For  Instance,  in  regard  to  the  press:  Race, 
as  the  first  criterion  of  employment  for 
newsf>apers,  perledlsals,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion, applies  under  this  bill,  as  well  as  for 
other  elements  ef  comn^rce.  If  a  Job  appli- 
cant can  write  and  there  is  an  (^>ening  and  if 
he  is  of  the  race  called  for  to  balance  the 
makeup  of  staff,  that  person  must  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  someone  of  another 
race.  The  biU  grants  the  power  to  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  be 
thoroughly  Integrated,  racially  and  reli- 
giously, else  the  owners  are  in  violation  of 
Federal  law. 

Destruction  of  the  right  of  free  choice 
serious  as  it  is.  is  not  the  most  fearsome 
feature  of  this  bill  as  It  applies  to  the  press 
Title  II,  section  203.  says:  "No  person 
shall  •  •  •  incite  or  aid  or  aljet  any  per- 
son to  do  any  of  the  foregoing";  le  . 
deny  or  attempt  to  deny  any  person  .any 
right  or  privilege  described  in  the  title.  If 
this  becomes  law  it  means  that  no  editor 
could  with  Impunity  editorialize  in  oppo- 
sition to  Its  precisions.  (Even  an  editorial 
such  ^  this  one.) 

If  a  citizen  takes  a  position  In  direct 
opposition  to  some  provision  of  this  title  and 
a  newspaper  writes  an  editorial  in  support 
of  that  position.  Indeed,  urges  others  to  talce 
similar  stands,  is  that  newspaper  inciting, 
or  aiding,  or  abetting?  It  would  seem  so. 
according  to  section  203. 


The  fact  of  the  maMer  is  this:  If  a  person 
were  to  stand  in  a  public  square  or  before  a 
civic  club  and  advoeate  that  segreg^on  Is 
best  fen:  either  race  and  urge  that  It  be 
maintained — and  his  stand  la  edltorlaUy 
supported  by  a  newspaper — both  would  be 
in  violation  of  Federal  law  and  both  wexild 
be  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  they 
continued  to  exercise  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press.  Under  such  a  circumstance, 
what  becomes  of  the  right  of  free  speech? 
Or  freedom  of  the  press? 


Save  the  Small  Retailer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  iNDsura 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  AprU  14. 1H4 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  BpeakiH-,  in  a  re- 
cent article  contained  in  the  Washington 
World,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Alvin  E.  0"Ko«9sa.  has 
performed  a  singular  service  to  the  cause 
of  America's  Independent  rettdl  econ- 
omy. 

The  March  23,  1964,  issue  of  that  pub- 
lication contahiB  the  gentleman  from 
Wlsconrtn's  [Mr.  O'KonskiI  argument 
In  behalf  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  this  Important  economic  legisla- 
tion in  recent  months,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'Koin^a] 
has  succeeded  in  cutting  through  the  fog 
of  opposition  propaganda  regarding 
quality  stabilization  to  get  to  the  real 
substance  of  the  issue. 

I  recommend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin's [Mr.  O'KoNSKi]  article  to  those 
interested  in  a  fair  and  penetrating  dis- 
cussion of  quality  stabilization  and  what 
its  enactment  will  mean  to  our  retail 
economy : 
A  CoNGRKSsicAN  Speak§  :  Chains'  Price  Cdt- 

TTNO    KnXS    INDEFEKDENT    RETAO.    STOaCB 

<By  Representative  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin) 

Is  competition  doomed  in  America's  inde- 
pendent retail  marketplace? 

Tes.  said  an  expert  witness  before  a  recent 
congressional  group  studying  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  among  Independent  retail 
operators.  According  to  this  spokesman  for 
one  of  the  newly  emerging  retail  giants, 
"fewer  than  50  mass-merchandise  opera- 
tions" will  control  the  country's  retail  sys- 
tem by  1»74.  ^ 

The  steady  economic  attrition  of  independ- 
ent retailers  and  small  businessmen  is  a  cause 
of  concern  of  all  segments  of  the  national 
economy,  and  especially  for  the  American 
consumer.  Retail  shutdowns  mean  fewer 
sales  outlets  for  the  country's  manufacturers 
and  fewer  buying  outlets  for  the  housewife. 

What  are  the  factors  behind  this  decline 
of  the  Independent  retail  operator? 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex,  but 
high  on  the  list,  according  to  the  retailers 
themselves,  is  the  growth  of  cutthroat  mer- 
chandising techniques  that  are  destroying 
ethical  operators,  not  to  mention  public  con- 
fidence In  the  standard  of  the  nuuketplace. 

The  increased  use  of  "swltchbalt"  and 
"loss-leader"  Itires  for  the  unsuspecting  buy- 
ing public  hurts  consiuner  interests  as  well 
as  leigltimate  retail  competitors.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  working  at  the  retail  mar- 
Icet  say  that  sooner  or  later  something  must 


be  done  to  curb  these  sharp  practices — or 
the  small  retailer  will  face  extinction. 

The  quality  stahUhsaUon  bUls — S.  774  and 
HJl.  3669 — are  aimed  at  bolstering  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  Independent  retailer 
In  his  fight  for  economic  survival.  The  bUl 
Is  not  claimed  to  be  a  panacea  for  1;he  cmrent 
Ills  of  the  retail  market,  but  It  does  represent 
a  moet  constructive  effort  toward  bolstering 
the  independent  retailer  in  his  fight  for  ece- 
nomlc  survival. 

What  is  quality  stabilization  and  how  can 
It  help  the  retail  economy  and  ttie  consumer? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this 
controversial  legislation,  yet  seldom  has  any 
economic  issue  been  so  widely  misunderstood 
as  this  bill. 

In  recent  months,  a  massive  propaganda 
barrage  against  quality  stabilization  has  been 
launched  by  its  opponents,  including  giant 
discount  houses  which  have  a  splendid  inter- 
est in  maintaining  present  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  the  marketplace. 

Yet  seldom  has  any  legislation,  economic 
or  otherwise,  received  as  widespread  biparti- 
san support  as  quality  stabilization.  Eleven 
Senators  and  twenty-four  Representativesr— 
including  the  writer — are  sponsoring  the  bill. 

These  sponsors  range  from  Democratic 
leaders  like  Senator  Hubert  Humphrxt,  as- 
sistant majority  leader;  and  Representative 
Hale  Boggs,  House  majority  whip;  to  Re- 
publicans like  Senator  Thomas  Kuchxl,  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  and  Senator  Thrits- 
TON  Morton. 

McM-eover.  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  endorsed  the 
bill,  terming  it  "essential  to  the  smrvival  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  small,  independ- 
ent businessmen." 

Quality  stabilization  would  provide  manu- 
facturers of  brand-name  products  the  same 
rights  concerning  the  resale  of  their  mer- 
chandise as  are  now  exercised  by  chalnstores 
selling  their  own  private-label  goods. 

The  consensus  of  retail  experts  is  that  use 
of  such  brand-names  as  a  consumer  "come- 
on"  Is  standard  procedure  for  monopoly  op- 
erators seeking  to  crush  their  smaller  ccmi- 
petltlon.  Thus,  by  curbing  the  use  of  brand- 
names  to  lure  custombers  (who  are  then 
high  pressured  into  buying  poor  quality,  non- 
brand  merchandise),  quality  stabilization 
would  strengthen  the  Independent  retailer's 
competitive  hand  in  his  fight  for  economic 
survival. 

Is  this  bill  helpful  or  damaging  to  the 
free  enterprise  concept  of  the  American 
marketplace? 

Those  of  us  who  support  quality  stabiliza- 
tion do  so  In  the  belief  that  something  must 
be  done — and  done  quickly — to  keep  the  free 
enterprise  concept  alive  in  our  Nation's  re- 
tall  system.  And  tf  quality  stabilization  Is 
not  the  complete  answer,  it  is  the  beet  an- 
swer anyone  has  yet  devised  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent proMems  facing  Independent  retailers. 

Critics  of  the  bill  have  been  guilty  of 
misrepresenting  what  quality  stabilization 
means  and  how  it  would  affect  free,  inde- 
pendent market  competition.  Despite  their 
claims,  the  fact  is  that  the  bill  would  not 
limit,  but  rather  would  encourage  competi- 
tion. After  all,  no  one  can  seriously  claim 
that  the  collapse  of  small  business  and  the 
takeover  of  our  retail  market  by  monopoly 
giants  would  be  in  the  interests  of  free 
enterprise.  And  despite  all  criticism,  the 
record  shows  that  no  one  has  yet  stepped 
forward  with  any  other  plan  designed  to 
check  this  trend  toward  retail  monopoly. 

Moreover,  as  Senator  Kuchzx  has  pointed 
out.  the  blU  is  "permissive." 

No  maniifacturer  would  be  compelled  to 
come  in  under  Its  provisions,  nor  would  any 
distributor  or  retailer  be  required  to  seU  any 
product. 

What  is  the  consumer's  stake  In  this  flght? 

Clearly  the  American  consumer  would 
suffer  if  the  retaU  economy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  limited  few  operators.     Moreover, 


the  spreading  cancer  of  high-pressxue,  low- 
quality  retail  operations  can  come  to  make 
caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware — the 
motto  of  a  new  era  of  "Jungle"  retailing  in 
which  the  consumer  is  a  heli^ess  victim. 

Only  by  preserving  healthy  and  fair  com- 
petition— and  by  maintaining  the  quality 
standards  of  brand-name  products — can  con- 
sumer Interests  be  fully  protected  In  the 
marketplace. 

What  the  Box  Would  Do 

Evaluating  the  quality  stabilization  bill, 
Representative  CKotrsxi  believes: 

Its  alms  and  Its  effect  will  be  to  advance 
the  cause  of  free  enterprise  on  Main  Street, 
U.S.A. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  curb  predatory 
evils  now  rampant  In  the  marketplace. 

RetaU  shutdowns  mean  fewer  sales  out- 
lets for  manufacttu-ers,  fewer  buying  outlets 
for  the  housewife. 

Increased  use  of  "switch-bait"  Emd  "loss- 
leader"  lures  hurte  consumer  Interests. 


Vice  Admiral  Rickettt  Addrette* 
JonnuJuts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14. 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  most  fortunate  to  have  within 
its  Military  Establishment  men  whose 
vision  extends  beyond  the  purely  mili- 
tary consideration  of  our  national  affairs. 
One  of  those  men  is  Adm.  Claude 
Ricketts,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
U.S.  Navy.  I  have  been  impresse<]  with 
Admiral  Ricketts'  grasp  of  the  role  of 
the  military  in  national  affairs  for 
several  years. 

As  a  former  fleet  commander  during 
some  critical  days  in  the  Caribbean,  he 
has  been  understanding  of  the  applica- 
tion of  naval  power  in  support  of  U.S. 
policy.  He  is  the  Nation's  foremost  mili- 
tary authority  on  the  new  multilateral 
force  concept.  He  combines  those  rare 
qualities  of  brilliance  and  humility,  and 
is  an  inspirational  leader  with  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  military  and  other  elements  of 
our  society. 

Last  Saturday  Admiral  Ricketts  spoke 
to  the  regional  meeting  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  Oklahoma  City  on  the  subject  of 
projecting  the  U.S.  image.  His  speech 
on  this  subject  is  most  enlightening,  and 
I  feel  it  should  be  given  wide  readership. 
No  one  can  question  the  responsibility 
which  every  American  shares  in  this 
matter,  nor  can  anyone  question  the 
great  contribution  to  good  will  for  Amer- 
ica which  our  Armed  Forces  have  made 
all  over  the  world. 

In  this  endeavor,  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
been  particularly  effective,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  oflBcers  like  Admiral 
Ricketts  that  effectiveness  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue.  The  speech  follows : 

Peojectinc  the  U.S.  Image 
(By  Adm.  Claude  Ricketts) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  a 
confession  at  the  beginning  that  prior  to  the 
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minds  of  her  own  citizens  and  be  properly 
projected  abroad?  In  my  mind  the  answer 
is  basleaUy  this: 

By  virtue  ot  a  combination  ot  clrcum- 
staaoss— some  old,  some  new— we  have 
growa  from  a  fringe  of  ColoaAee  along  the 
Atlaatle  seaboard  to  the  strongest  Nation 
la  the  world,  and  to  the  poslUon  of  leader^ 
of  the  free  world  today. 

Some  examples  of  these  circumstances  are : 
The  principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
foiinded;  the  energy  with  which  the  foun- 
ders and  their  successors  went  about  their 
tasks;  the  variety  and  qiiantlty  ot  our  ma- 
terial resources;  our  building  of  a  sexuid  eco- 
nomic base;  and  ova  discreet  use  of  tre- 
mendous military  power. 

Oiu:  actions  have  generated  a  unique  kind 
of  faith  In  us  OB  the  part  of  other  countries. 
Some  of  this  faith  stems  from  the  fact  that 
ws  havs  used  our  strength  and  oiu-  power. 
not  for  conquering  others,  but  as  a  sponsor 
for  freed<»n  in  other  lands  as  well  as  our 
own. 

May  I  cite  one  example  of  what  I  mean 
here? 

For  a  fleeting  moment  in  history  the  United 
States  had  a  complete  monopoly  in  nuclear 
weapons.  We  did  not  exploit  this  monopoly 
by  using  these  weapons  against  avowed  ag- 
gessors,  even  though  we  knew  it  would  not 
be  long  before  they  had  the  same  weapon. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  noble  restraint 
exercised  In  the  history  of  man,  but  it  was 
in  keeping  with  our  principles. 

This  restraint  is  a  part  of  our  image. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  more  than 
once  came  to  the  economic  and  military  aid 
of  friends  far  from  our  shores  where  some 
could  not  see  U.S.  Interests  directly  Involved. 

These  actions  are  a  part  of  our  image. 

The  leadership  required  of  the  United 
States  in  today's  world  is  not  something 
which  will  sustain  its  momentum  auto- 
matically. It  Is  not  a  sort  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion. It  is  tmder  challenge.  It  has  been  for 
some  years.  This  challenge  will  not  fade 
away. 

Therefore,  we  face  the  necessity  for  the 
projection  of  our  image — an  accurate 
Image — not  only  to  our  longtime  friends,  but 
to  newly  Independent  countries,  and  also  to 
those  who  question  our  motives. 

Influencing  the  mind  of  man  is  one  of  tlie 
objectives  of  war.  If  we  can  reduce  suffi- 
ciently the  will  of  an  enemy  to  continue  the 
war.  then  the  war  ends.  Influencing  the 
minds  of  adversaries  In  peace  to  the  proper 
extent  may  very  well  prevent  war.  Influenc- 
ing the  minds  of  allies  keeps  them  as  allies. 
Influencing  the  minds  of  neutrals  and  un- 
committed may  draw  them  to  us. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  projecting  the  U.S. 
image  is  a  mutual  responsibility  of  all  of  us. 
It  applies  to  Americans  in  virtually  all  pro- 
fessions, and  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
often  realize — the  Journalist,  the  tourist,  the 
Industrialist,  the  civilian  public  servant,  the 
military,  and  millions  of  others. 
-  Of  course,  you  In  the  Journalistic  profes- 
sion spend  more  of  your  time  directly  in 
image  making  and  Inuige  assessment  than 
most  of  us;  but,  we  tu-e  all  involved. 

How  does  a  nation  project  its  true  image? 
I  have  listed  four  primary  means: 

First,  by  example. 

Second,  by  the  material  products  of  our 
hands. 

Third,  by  the  oral  word. 

And  foxirth,  by  the  printed  word. 

Most  Americans  are  Involved  in  one  or 
more  of  these  means  of  InutgoHiaklng.  There- 
fore, our  indivldiiial  pn^ciency  in  one  or 
more  of  these  talents  will  have  its  commen- 
surate influence  on  oiu'  neighbors — near  and 
distant. 

The  projection  of  a  national  image  cer- 
tainly is  not  as  simple  nor  as  measurable  as 
the  selling  of  merchandise. 

In  our  position  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  military  strength  is  an  essential  in- 


gredient. Balanced  military  forces  are  re- 
quired to  meet  a  variety  of  military  threats 
and  (pungencies.  But  luibeatable  military 
strength  Is  not  the  total  answer.  Military 
power  Is  basleaUy  a  shield  behind  which  we 
exercise  the  fuU  potential  of  our  economic, 
spiritual,  and  crdtural  reeources. 

The  conflict  of  today  transcends  weapons 
of  war.  It  permeates  every  phase  of  human 
endeavor — man's  work,  his  religion,  his  dig- 
nity, his  sense  of  valuss.  It  is  both  physical 
and  spiritual. 

Thus  we  see  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
project  our  image  by  example. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  we  of  the  military  ex- 
ert a  great  effort.  We  also  realize  our  in- 
creasing responsibility  In  this  area.  Our 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  are 
spread  throughout  many  parts  of  the  world- 
many  times  our  families  are  with  ua.  We 
come  into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  the 
citizens  of  other  lands.  Our  fleets  carry 
thousands  of  officers  and  bluejackets.  Fre- 
quently, we  visit  ports  where  other  U.S.  mili- 
tary men  do  not  go  and.  tan  fact,  where  few 
other  Amerlcaa  oltlzens  go.  There  are  some 
parte  of  the  world  where  U.S.  sallormen  carry 
the  major  nspoasiblUty  for  projecting  the 
United  States  Image  by  example. 

The  ships  that  carry  sailors  to  those  ports 
are  little  bits  of  VJS.  territory  equipped  with 
some  of  man's  most  advanced  weapons  and 
eqxiipment.  They  exhibit  the  capabilities  of 
the  American  mind,  the  American  workman. 
American  industry.  In  other  words,  here  are 
moving  particles  of  the  United  States  trans- 
ported to  a  distant  port — a  piece  of  U.S. 
sovereign  territory  upon  which  the  clUxens 
of  that  port  can  tread.  It  Is  something  they 
can  appraise  from  that  coxmtry  about  which 
they  have  read  so  much  but  have  never  seen. 
These  U.S.  saUors  represent  more  than  Just 
o\ir  Navy.  They  repreeent  the  parents  who 
raised  them,  the  schools  which  trained  them, 
the  communities  which'  molded  them.  They 
represent  a  composite  America. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  military  services  discharge  tlils 
responsibility  In  a  commendable  manner.  It 
Is  greatly  distressing  when  even  one  fails  to 
meet  this  responsibility  and  reflects  a  wrong 
image. 

One  wrong  example  can  very  quickly 
counterbalance  hundreds  of  good  examples, 
porgancoun 

But  the  good  examples  far  exceed  the  few 
exceptions.  Such  .examples  as  those  service- 
men who  \ised  their  bare  hands  to  dig  sior- 
V Ivors  from  the  rubble  of  the  Agadir  earth- 
quake, have  left  an  indelible  Impression  with 
the  populace. 

Deserving  of  special  mention  are  the  Navy.s 
Seebees.  Small  Seabee  teams  are  presently 
digging  fresh  water  weUs  on  the  Mekong 
Delta  of  South  Vietnam,  building  -roads, 
bridges,  dams,  hospitals  and  Industrial  build- 
ings. They  are  teaching  construction  and 
mechanical  trades;  creating  the  image  of  the 
American  ideal.  The  Seabees  are  clearing 
away  fhe  damaged  structures  of  Kodlak,  Alas- 
ka.  We  recently  received  a  message  in 
Washington  that  the  admiration  for  the  out- 
standing performance  of  the  163  Seabees 
now  working  in  Kodlak  U  greater  than  those 
on  the  scene  can  express.     ' 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  programs 
that  have  helped  In  the  projection  of  our 
Image  abroad.  Foreign  assistance  programs, 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  American  private  in- 
dustry and  orgaalzatlons  play  a  major  role. 

Let's  shift  now  to  consideration  of  the 
spoken  and  written  word.  One  of  the  mar- 
vels of  modern  technology  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  communications. 
Radio,  the  telephone,  television,  the  movies, 
the  Jet  plane,  have  compressed  time  and 
space  to  the  point  where  oommxinlcations 
can  be  virtually  Instantaneous.  TMvel  is  so 
rapid  that  personal  contaeta  betwen  people 
in  any  part  of  the  world  can  be  made  in  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  hours. 
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These  facts  have  tremendous  implications. 
In  the  first  place,  they  provide  a  means  by 
which  our  own  people  can  be  kept  up  to  date 
on  world  happenings  almost  hourly.  For 
example,  how  long  was  It  between  the  time 
that  President  Kennedy  was  shot  and  the 
time  when  virtually  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  knew  about  it?  Or  when  the 
entire  world  knew  about  it?  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

Think  of  the  millions  of  people  who  see 
and  hear  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  press  conferences  or  his  discussions  of 
such  critical  matters  as  establishing  the 
quarantine  of  Cuba.  What  I  am  driving  at 
here  is  that  the  citizens  of  our  country  have 
the  facilities  for  keeping  themselves  up  to 
date  on  world  affairs;  up  to  date  on  inter- 
national relations,  modern  scientlflc  devel- 
opments and  domestic  affairs;  up  to  date  on 
the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  their  elected  offi- 
cials and  of  the  candidates  for  high  offices; 
up  to  date  on  the  views  of  columnists  and 
others  who  use  the  news  media  for  the 
distribution  of  opinions  and  Information. 

To  paraphrase  that  wonderful  song  from 
the  stage  play  "Oklahoma,"  Things  are  up 
to  date  in  America." 

With  such  an  improved  base  of  knowledge, 
our  people  are  in  a  position  to  act  with 
greater  discretion,  with  greater  Judgment, 
with  great  confidence,  and  with  greater  effec- 
tiveness; but  effective  civic  responsibility 
and  action  require  accurate  Information. 

Our  citizens  are  so  heavily  involved  in  their 
own  professions  that  they  do  not  have  the 
time  to  take  each  news  report  or  editorial 
comment,  analyze  it  and  research  it  and  de- 
termine ite  accuracy. 

Busy  people  have  no  alternative  but  to  ac- 
cept a  great  deal  of  what  they  read  and  hear 
as  factual  and  as  a  basis  for  their  own  ac- 
tions. This  puts  upon  all  of  us  who  transmit 
Information  to  our  fellowman  the  very  ^>e- 
cial  and  great  responsibility  of  Insuring  its 
accuracy. 

Some  other  nations  whose  motives  are  not 
as  idealistic  as  ours,  use  these  same  media 
of  communication  for  ulterior  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  spread  of  their  awn  undemocratic 
phlloeophy  among  other  countries  These 
are  the  facta  of  life.  They  represent  an  arena 
of  intense  competition,  an  arena  in  which 
results  will  be  only  as  effective  as  the  quality 
of  our  input. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
words,  and  freedom  of  words  to  this  audience 
You  gentlemen  are  steeped  in  the  tradition 
and  all  that  it  means.  You  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  words,  both  spoken  and  written  You 
know  their  meaningful  Impact  upon  others 
Our  neighbors  oversea  sense  in  us  a  deep 
drive  for  the  freedom  to  use  words,  "nie 
Bill  of  Righte  expresses  many  freedoms— in- 
cluding the  freedom  to  speak  freely  and  to 
write  freely.  The  people  of  enslaved  lands 
yearn  for  these  basic  rights. 

But  every  such  right  carries  with  it  a  com- 
mensurate responsibility.  These  are  the  un- 
written laws  of  accountability,  self-discipline 
and  restraint.  Every  citizen  is  expected  to 
use  that  right  so  as  not  unfairly  to  injure 
others.  This  wise  restriction  is  the  basis 
of  our  libel  laws.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  is  invaluable  to  the  US  image 
abroad.  By  drawing  together  men  of  let- 
ters, your  fraternity  is  making  its  own  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  American  image. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  made  an  extensive  trip 
to  the  Far  East,  visiting  many  countries 
Several  of  them  are  looking  not  only  to  us 
but  to  our  adversaries  for  help  and  for  guid- 
ance. Their  actions  In  the  future  will  be 
governed  to  a  great  extent  by  what  they  see 
and  hear  from  the  proponenta  of  these  re- 
spective philosophies— what  they  see  and 
hear  of  us  through  many  media  of  communi- 
cations. They  are  going  to  compare  the 
producte  of  each  before  they  chooefr— the 
outpute  of  our  respective  factories;  they  are 
going  to  compare  our  ships,  ovu-  planes,  our 
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tanks,  our  guna,  our  electrical  aj^llances. 
In  fact,  all  of  the  material  {xtxlucts  which 
they  receive  from  us.  They  are  going  to  com- 
pare the  actions  oT  ouf  reqjoctlve  citizens, 
our  officers,  our  soldiers,  our  tourists  ovu- 
Induotriallsta. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
that  when  the  best  of  the  United  States  is 
put  in  the  window  with  the  best  from  our 
competitors,  we  will  be  the  winner;  and  the 
prize  Is  worthy  of  our  beet.  It  is  our  choice 
as  to  whether  we  put  the  proper  material  be- 
fore others;  whether  It  be  the  printed  word, 
the  spoken  word,  the  personal  example,  or 
the  product  of  our  factories. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  freedom  of  speech: 
and  a  Arm  believer  in  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  the  exercise  of  that  right.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  proper  use  of  free 
speech  stimulates  the  minds  of  people  to  a 
greater  activity  and  achievement  than  when 
speech  and  press  are  not  free. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  that  we  of  the 
United  Stated  have  is  the  right  to  choose  and 
dissent.  This  right  to  choose  stimulates  a 
greater  spectrum  of  actions  in  the  United 
States  than  In  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  we  have  the 
right  to  choose  what  we  say;  the  right  to 
choose  our  profession,  how  we  spend  our 
money;  what  part  of  the  country  In  which 
we  live;  what  we  study  in  school;  what  our 
religion  will  be;  what  our  political  party 
will  be— we  recognize  these  as  tremendous 
rights.  We  should  never  take  them  for 
granted,  for  .is  we  look  back  over  history,  we 
realize  that  these  righte  can  be  eroded. 

One  of  the  stirest  ways  to  invit«  erosion  is 
the  abuse  of  the  righte  that  we  have. 

It  is  well  to  keep  tmder  constant  evaluation 
the  results  of  the  U.S.  image  that  we  pro- 
ject—a  frequent  turning  of  our  eves  inward 
for  a  self-analysis. 

How  did  the  poet,  Robert  Burns,  express 
it? 

"Would  some  power  the  glftie  gie  u.«  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us;  f  would  from 
many  a  blunder  free  us,  and  foolish  no- 
tion." 

For  example,  what  Image  do  our  adver- 
saries have  Of  our  mUltary  power?  How  do 
they  evaluate  our  will  to  use  it?  Isn't  it 
probable  that  the  Image  thus  formed  has 
been  the  major  deterrent  to  major  war  in 
recent  years? 

Isn't  it  likely  that  a  similar  evaluation  by 
our  allies  has  the  major  bonding  element  of 
our  alliances? 

What  effect  on  our  world  image  resulted 
from  our  positive  actions  in  Korea,  Lebanon 
the  offshore  islands,  and  the  Cuban  quaran- 
tine of  October  1963?  Are  there  any  lessons 
that  we  can  learn  here  so  we  can  apply  them 
in  other  areas  of  tension- such  as  South 
Vietnam? 

Some  of  these  places  are  a  long  way  from 
home  and  there  are  many  who  question  our 
interest  in  them.  To  them,  I  ^ould  point 
out  that  the  frontiers  of  our  influence  are 
no  longer  restricted  to  our  sovereign  terri- 
tory or  to  our  allies— or  to  our  close  neigh- 
bors. In  fact,  the  sphere  of  our  influence  is 
Just  that — spherical  in  scope. 

It  encompasses  the  spherical  globe  of  our 
earth,  wflh  no  fronUers  delineated  bv  a 
line  on  a  world  chart.  Just  as  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  have  InterconUnental  range 
and  Just  as  our  Polaris  submarines  can  be 
positioned  so  that  their  missiles  can  ref»ch 
any  point  on  the  globe,  so  our  national  imaee 
IS  worldwide. 

In  the  play,  "Hamlet,"  Shakespeare  said, 
•■all  the  world  Is  a  stage."  In  these  days  of 
modern  means  of  travel  and  communica- 
tions, we  can  say  that  "all  the  world  is  a 
mirror."  0\it  actions,  our  Words,  written 
and  spoken,  the  producte  of  our  handiwork 
are  reflected  throughout  the  wwld— and  thus 
our  image  is  formed  In  the  minds  of  others. 
I  am  not  advocating  the  reflection  of  an 
image   of   what  others   want  to  see.   neces- 


sarily, but  rather  a  true  image  ol  which  we 
ourselves  can  be  proud.  If  it  is  not  so,  the* 
it  is  within  our  power  to  change  that  image 
by  refinement  of  our  own  actions.  By  thus 
using  <*ir  own  criteria,  our  image  U  one 
that  elicite  reepeet— «a«her  than  popularity— 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference. 


Profits  in  Perspective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
phasis on  the  absolute  level  of  corporate 
profits  in  the  economy  obscures  attempts 
at  more  meaningful  analysis  of  the  level 
of  profits.  What  is  important  Is  cor- 
porate profits  compared  to  stockholders' 
equity  and  as  a  percentage  of  sales.  Cor- 
porate profits  as  the  share  of  gross  na- 
tional product  is  also  an  important  and 
meaningful  measure  of  profit. 

The  fact  is  that  profits  have  declined 
In  the  postwar  period  In  relative  terms. 
The  relationship  between  profits  and 
sales,  for  example,  shows  that  in  the  5 
years  beginning  in  1950,  corporate  profits 
averaged  3.6  percent  of  sales.  In  the  next 
5  years  the  profit  margin  was  down  to  3.1 
percent  and  thus  far  during  the  1960's. 
the  margin  has  averaged  only  2.6  percent! 
Profits  as  a  returm  on  investment  show 
similar  results.  Also  profits  amounted  to 
8  percent  of  gross  national  product  in 
1950,  5.8  percent  in  1955,  5.1  percent  in 
1959  and  4.7  percent  in  1963. 

In  an  important  speech  before  the  12th 
Annual  Management  Conference  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  March  5,  Heruy 
Ford  II,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pord 
Motor  Co.,  discussed  the  profits  picture. 
One  of  his  conclusions  was  that  since 
1950  profits  have  really  gone  down  rather 
than  up.  When  1963  profits  are  con- 
verted to  1950  dollars,  they  shrink  from 
$27  billion  to  $20.5  billion— 10  percent  be- 
low the  actual  profits  of  American  cor- 
porations In  1950.  In  a  long  list  of  eco- 
nomic indicators  outlined  by  Mr.  Ford, 
corporate  profits,  which  increased  20  per- 
cent since  1950,  Is  the  only  item  that  has 
gone  up  less  than  the  33  percent  increase 
in  prices  during  the  same  period. 

The  decline  in  profits  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  decline  in  business  in- 
vestment. The  chain  of  events  is  clear: 
lower  profits;  less  Investment;  slower 
economic  growth;  fewer  jobs;  and  less 
income  for  all. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Ford's  speech,  "How  High  Is 
Up?"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

How  High  Is  Up? 
(An  address  by  Henry  Ford  n,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Pord  Motor  Co.,  delivered  at 
the  12th  Annual  Management  Conference 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  III., 
March  5,  1964) 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  ever  raised 
children,  the  simplest  questions  are  some- 
times the  hardest  to  answer.  How  high,  for 
example,  is  up? 

This  evening,  I  ask  you  to  consider  with 
me  a  question  that  is  Just  as  simple  to  ask 
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a  matter  of  fact,  "how  high  are  ixofits"  is 
about  as  ustful  a  questloci  as  "how  high  Is 
up."  To  get  some  useful  answers,  you  rsally 
have  to  change  the  question. 

One  question  we  might  ask,  instead.  Is 
this:  Are  oorporate  profits  bigger  or  smaller 
than  they  used  to  be,  relative  to  other  tilings 
they  might  reasonaUy  be  compared  with? 
In  other  words,  are  profits  growing  as  fast  as 
other  factors  in  the  economy? 

Here  we  begin  to  get  some  answers  that 
make  sense,  for  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
possible  answers  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Almost  everything  is  growing  faster  than 
profits,  and  profits,  therefore,  are  smaller 
relative  to  almost  everything  else  than  they 
used  to  be. 

Let  us  see,  first,  how  fast  profits  are  grow- 
ing. After  tax  profits.  $37  billion  in  1963. 
were  923^  billion  in  1956.  nearly  •23  billion 
in  1960,  and  man  than  $20  billion  as  long 
ago  as  1948. 

Since  1950.  profits  have  grown  by  $4.4  bil- 
lion, or  less  than  30  percent.  Meanwhile, 
here  is  what  has  happened  to  other  factors 
In  the  economy  : 

Oross  national  product,  up  106  percent 

Employee  compensation,  up  120  percent. 

Weekly  wages  in  manufactiu-ing,  up  70 
percent. 

Bxisiness  Investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment,  up  90  percent. 

Per  capita  disposable  personal  Income,  up 
56  percent. 

Government  spending — Federal,  State,  and 
local — up  179  percent. 

Prices,  up  33  percent. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  figure.  Since  1950, 
prices  have  gone  up  33  percent.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
dollar  increases  in  the  other  categories  is  the 
result  of  Infiation  rather  than  of  any  real 
gain.  This  Is  true  of  each  of  these  cate- 
gories, but  I  call  yorn*  special  attention  to  the 
fact  ttiat  corporate  profit  is  the  only  item  on 
the  list  that  has  gone  up  less  than  prices. 

This,  in  turn.  Isads  us  to  the  startling  con- 
clusion that  since  1950  i»-ofits  have  really 
gone  down,  rather  than  up  When  1963*8 
recordbreaking  profits  are  converted  to  1950 
dollars,  they  shrink  from  $27  billion  to  $20.5 
billion,  10  percent  below  the  actual  profits 
of  American  corporations  in  1950. 

In  shc»^.  when  we  measure  our  national 
economic  p«rformance  in  constant  dc^lars. 
we  find  that  1963  was  not  the  year  of  highest 
profits  for  American  corporations.  That  rec- 
ord belongs  to  1950;  1963  was  not  even  the 
second  best  year;  1948  takes  second,  with 
1963  in  third  prface,  a  nose  ahead  of  1955  and 
1956. 

In  relative  terms,  of  course,  profits  have 
suffered  a  sharp  decline.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  relationship  between  profit  and 
sales.  In  the  6  years  beginning  In  1950. 
corporate  profits  averaged  3.6  percent  of 
sales.  During  the  next  5  years,  from  1955 
through  1959.  the  profit  margin  was  down 
to  3.1  percent — a  14-percent  decline.  So 
far  during  the  1960*8.  the  margin  has  aver- 
aged only  2.6  percent — a  further  decline  of 
16  percent. 

When  we  consider  profits  as  return  on  In- 
vestment, we  get  similar  results.  In  the 
5  years  frtMn  1956  through  1959,  the  profits 
of  manufactxirlng  corporations  averaged  11.4 
percent  of  stockholder  eq\ilty.  So  far  dviring 
the  1960's.  the  return  has  averaged  only  9.4 
percent — a  decline  of   18   percent. 

How  high  are  profits?  By  any  relative 
measure,  profits  are  now  at  about  the  same 
level  as  they  were  during  the  1954  reces- 
sion. Today,  after  3  full  years  of  rising 
prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the  economy,  profits 
have  finally  climbed  back  up  \intil  they  are 
as  high  as  they  were  at  their  lowest  point  In 
the  decade  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

If  it  is  true  that  profits  we^e  at  a  record- 
breaking  rate  in  1963,  then  the  record  was 
a  new  low — not  a  new  high.  In  the  postwar 
era,  profits  have  never  been  so  low  at  a  high 


point  in  the  bxislness  cycle  as  they  are  today. 
The  trend  is  plain.  Oorporate  profits 
amounted  to  8  peromt  of  groas  "MJ"""1 
product  in  1960,  6.8  percent  in  1956,  6.1  per- 
ceikt  In  1969  and  4.7  percent  in  1963. 

At  this  point.  I  think  we  can  best  continue 
our  inquiry  into  the  slxe  ot  profits  by  once 
again  changing  our  question.  Even  though 
profits  are  steadily  shrinking,  there  are  many 
people  who  aeem.  to  feel  that  profits  are  as 
high  as,  or  even  higher  than,  they  ought  to 
be.  How  high  should  profits  be?  How  do 
we  know? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ap- 
proaches to  this  pro'^lem.  One  is  the  mod- 
ern-day version  of  the  Robin  Hood  approach, 
which  assumes  that  the  way  to  make  people 
better  off  L".  to  spread  the  existing  store  of 
wealth.  Applied  to  the  cc«poratlon,  the 
Robin  Hood  approach  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  corporations  can  always  afford  to 
keep  less  of  their  income  and  give  other 
people  more. 

Since  most  corporations  make  far  more 
money  than  most  individuals,  this  conclu- 
sion has  a  great  deal  of  superficial  plausibil- 
ity about  it.  It  also  has  a  strong  emotional 
appeal,  as  the  pc^vilarlty  of  ttx»  Robin  Hood 
legend  over  the  centuries  testifies. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that  it 
can't  possibly  do  very  much  t<x  many  people 
very  long.  Even  if  you  Ignore  all  the  side  ef- 
fects that  would  result  from  redistributing 
present  profits,  they  Just  arent  big  enough 
to  go  very  far.  Corporate  profits  are  only 
about  the  same  size  as  1  year*s  Increase  In 
gross  national  |M-oduct.  In  other  words,  each 
year,  the  growth  of  our  economy  provides  as 
much  new  wealth  for  the  American  people 
as  the  total  amount  of  corporate  profits. 

This,  in  turn,  suggests  that  the  American 
people  have  much  more  to  gain  from  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  economy  ttian  they 
could  possibly  gain  by  dividing  up  the  profits 
of  corporations. 

It  also  suggests  a  second  approcu:h  to  the 
.problem  of  deciding  how  high  jxxjfits  should 
be.  This  approach  begins  by  inquiring  into 
the  relationship  between  profits  and  growth. 
What  happens  to  the  growth  of  our  economy 
when  the  rate  of  profit  goes  down,  as  it  has 
in  recent  years,  and  what  would  happen  If 
we  could  do  something  to  bring  profits  back 
up  again? 

The  relationship  between  business,  profit 
and  economic  growth  is  basically  very  simple. 
Profit  determines  Investment,  and  invest- 
ment is  essential  to  growth.  Thus,  a  steep 
and  continuing  decline  In  profit  is  likely  to 
mean  a  serious  drop  in  Investment,  and 
therefore,  slower  growth  for  the  economy.  In 
these  circumstances,  higher  profit  would 
mean  higher  investment  and  faster  growth. 

The  decline  In  profits  during  the  postwar 
period  has  in  fact  been  accompcmled  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  business  investment.  Busi- 
ness expenditures  ic«  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment averaged  7.9  percent  of  gross  national 
product  from  1947  through  1967.  but  only 
6.8  percent  after  1967.  Last  jrear,  business 
investment  amounted  to  only  6.7  percent  of 
gross  national  product — well  below  the  low- 
est level  of  the  earlier  postwar  years. 

This  is  no  petty  change.  It  represents  a 
decline  of  14  percent  in  the  share  of  gross 
national  product  going  into  business  invest- 
ment. To  put  it  differently,  if  business  In- 
vestment last  year  had  been  at  the  1947 
through  1957  level,  instead  of  at  its  actual 
level,  $7  billion  more  would  have  been  spent 
on  new  plant  and  equipment. 

Seven  billion  additional  dollars  in  plant 
and  equipment  expenditiu-es  would  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  economy.  Among  other 
things,  it  would  have  meant  a  great  many 
more  Jobs. 

It  is  no  accident  that  business  profits,  busi- 
ness investment,  and  unemployment  are  the 
three  economic  indicators  that  have  re- 
mained at  recession  levels  throughout  the 
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current  economic  upswing.  It  takes  a  lot  Of 
business  Investment  to  provide  one  Job  in 
today's  economy.  Indeed,  It  takes  more  and 
more  Investment  for  each  Job.  In  1968, 
American  manufactvirers  had  less  than 
$10,000  invested  In  plant  and  equipment 
fdr  each  production  worker.  By  1960,  that 
Investment  had  Increased  to  more  than 
$18,000  per  worker. 

To  get  more  Jobs  for  our  rapidly  growing 
labor  force,  we  need  more  bxosiness  invest- 
ment, and  the  only  way  to  get  more  invest- 
ment Is  to  reverse  the  steady  decline  in  busi- 
ness profits. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  logic  is  plain. 
The  need  Is  urgent.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  facts  be  obscured,  the  logic  be  confused 
or  the  need  be  frustrated  by  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  positive  role  of  profit  in  a  dynamic 
economy. 

One  common  misconception  is  that  an 
increase  In  cash  fiow — profits  plus  deprecia- 
tion— does  as  much  to  stimulate  investment 
as  an  Increase  in  profit  alone.  This  is  simply 
not  the  way  things  work.  The  decision  to 
invest  or  not  to  invest  in  a  company  is  not 
based  on  that  company's  success  in  recover- 
ing the  cost  of  its  past  capital  outlays.  The 
determining  factor  is  the  company's  pros- 
pects for  future  profit. 

Does  this  mean  that  past  profit  has  no 
influence  on  present  Investment?  On  the 
contrary.  Past  profit  experience  serves  as  a 
basis  for  predicting  future  earnings.  When 
the  general  level  of  profit  goes  down  steadily, 
aa  it  has  In  the  postwar  period,  businessmen 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  being  increas- 
ingly conservative  in  their  estimates  of  the 
profitability  of  new  investments.  The  more 
conservative  their  estimates,  the  lower  their 
investments  will  be,  regardless  of  their  cash- 
flow position. 

An  even  more  basic  fallacy  is  the  idea  that 
the  growth  of  our  economy  oan  be  speeded 
by  expanding  consumer  purchasing  power, 
regardless  of  the  level  ot  profits  and  invest- 
men*.  The  grain  of  truth  behind  this  argu- 
ment la  the  fact  that  our  economy  has  been 
operating  below  its  potential  in  recent  years. 
When  this  is  the  case,  then  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  fuller  use  of  existing  capacity 
to  produce  simply  by  stimulating  consumer 
demand. 

But,  fuller  use  of  existing  capacity  is  not 
economic  growth  and  it  is  not  endugh  to 
satisfy  the  econc»nlc  aspirations  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  To  provide  more  and  more  new 
Jobs  for  our  constantly  expanding  labor 
force,  we  need  to  expand  our  capacity  to 
produce  as  well  as  oar  capacity  to  consume. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  more  Jobs,  we  need 
better,  more  prodiMtive  Jobs.  Jobs  that  will 
continue  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  a  rising  standard  of  living  and  a  wider 
variety  ot  new  and  better  products. 

All  of  this  takes  business  Investment,  in- 
vestment In  research  and  development,  in- 
vestment in  new  plants,  new  equipment,  new 
processes,  new  products.  Innovation  is  both 
expensive  and  risky.  As  often  as  not,  the 
investment  Is  lost. 

Of  aU  the  corporations  that  reported  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  during  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  40  percemt  had  operated  at  a  loss 
and  their  losses  amounted  to  a  total  of  $6.4 
billion.  Ours  1b  a  profit-and-loss  economic 
system,  not  a  profit  system,  and  the  chance 
to  make  a  profit  is  what  Induces  people  to 
run  the  risk  of  loss.  No  one  with  ordinary 
common  sense  will  risk  money  on  a  new  idea 
unless  he  has  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  sub- 
stantial profit — a  profit  commensurate  with 
the  risk — if  the  Idea  passes  the  acid  test  of 
the  marketplace. 

The  lower  the  expectation  of  profit  if  an 
investment  is  successful,  the  more  new  prod- 
ucto  and  processes  will  be  stlfied  In  the  board 
room  before  they  are  ever  test«iid  ht  the  mar- 
ketplace. And.  oonverstiy,  a  higher  general 
level  of  profit  on  Investment  will  lead  to 
more  Innovation  and  more  economic  growth. 
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more   and   better   producte   for   consumers, 
more  nad  better  Jobs  for  emplojrees. 

My  remarks  so  far  can  be  sununarized  In 
two  very  simple  Btatemente.  First,  profits 
have  been  getting  steadily  Icwer.  Second, 
the  American  people  would  be  better  off  if 
profite  were  hljgher  than  they  are. 

The  Idea  that  profit  Is  good  Is  difficult  for 
many  people  to  accept.  The  idea  that  higher 
profits  are  even  better  is  still  harder  to  ac- 
cept. What  the  critics  of  profit  see  on  the 
sxu-face  is  that  business  aims,  not  at  helping 
people,  but  at  making  profits  through  people. 
Their  instlncte  tell  them  that  one  man's 
profit  is  another  man's  loss,  and  so  they  con- 
clude that  profit  means  exploitation.  But 
experience  is  a  better  guide  thsm  instinct, 
and  experience  tells  us  that  in  a  competitive 
economy  businesses  profit  most  from  those 
ventures  that  best  serve  the  general  economic 
welfare. 

The  target  of  private  business  is  private 
profit.  The  proper  target  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem is  the  material  well-being  of  all  the 
people.  The  great  virtue  of  a  free  and  com- 
petitive economy  Is  that  it  places  these  two 
targete  in  line  with  each  other,  so  th;it  hitlng 
one  means  hitting  both. 

At  this  point  in  our  national  economic  his- 
tory, the  target  business  aims  at  is  becoming 
steadily  smaller  and  more  elusive.  Profit  is 
shrinking,  and  so  are  the  general  benefits 
that  profit  brings. 

Fortimately,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for 
some  improvement  in  the  profitability  of 
business  enterprise.  The  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

By  cutting  texes  across  the  board,  for  cor- 
porations as  well  as  for  Individuals  in  all 
tax  bracketa.  the  new  tax  law  serves  to  in- 
crease profit  and  Investment  as  well  as  to 
stimiilate  consumer  demand. 

Its  effecte  on  business  Investment  are 
already  being  felt.  According  to  the  latest 
siu-veys.  business  plans  for  new  investment 
in  1964  are  up  substantially  from  last  year 
and  from  ecu'lier  predictions.  It  is  now  ex- 
pected that  btislness  Investment  this  year 
will  be  more  than  $3  billion  higher  than  last 
year — a  9-percent  Increase. 

As  encouraging  as  the  present  outlook  may 
be,  the  tax  cut  is  not  a  panacea.  It  does  not 
gviarantee  that  profit  will  rise  or  that  in- 
vestment will  continue  to  rise.  Its  benefits 
could  be  lost  if  rising  business  costs  lead 
either  to  infiation  or  to  further  pressure  on 
profite  or  to  both.  Conversely,  the  benefits 
of  tax  reduction  can  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
business  coste  can  be  reduced. 

The  responsibility  for  controlling  the  rise 
in  busLnesB  costs  is  broadly  shared.  It  rests, 
in  part,  with  business  management:  in  part 
with  Oovermnent,  State  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal;  in  part  with  employes  and  their 
unions;  in  part  with  the  American  people. 

Management  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  controlling  coste  by  seeking  more  efficient 
ways  of  making  and  marketing  producte. 
But  many  of  the  coste  of  doing  business  lie 
wholly  or  partially  beyond  the  control  of 
management. 

Among  them,  of  course,  is  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing burden  of  Stele  and  local  texes.  To  the 
extent  that  savings  in  Federal  taxes  are 
merely  diverted  Into  Stete  and  local  govern- 
ment treasuries,  the  beneflte  of  Federal  tex 
reduction  will  be  lost. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
that  high  tax  rates  can  limit  the  growth  of 
tax  revenues  by  slowing  the  growth  of  the 
tax  base.  The  Federal  Government  has  also 
recognized  that  the  best  hope  of  increasing 
tax  collections  in  the  long  run  Is  to  limit 
Oovenmient  spending  now  and  to  set  taxes 
at  a  level  that  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  economy.  These  are  conclusions  that 
are  Just  as  relevant  to  the  serious  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  oiir  Stetes  and  cities  as  they  are  to 
the  fiscal  problems  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment. 


In  a  broader  sense,  they  are  also  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  collective  btu-gaining. 
Recent  stetemeats  by  union  leaders  suggest 
that  they  are  planning  a  determined  drive 
to  limit  output  per  worker,  to  resist  manage- 
ment efforto  to  ftad  more  efficient  ways  of 
working  aad  «e  gtila  the  biggest  wage  and 
fringe  bene&te  loereases  in  many  years. 
Wage  coste  wouid  also  be  raised  substantially 
by  the  administration's  bill  to  require 
double-time  for  overtime  work  in  selected 
industries. 

The  benefite  of  Federal  tax  reduction  can 
be  destroyed  Just  as  surely  in  this  manner 
as  by  a  general  increase  in  Stete  and  local 
taxation.  Whether  business  coste  are  raised 
by  taxes,  by  coHectlve  bargaining,  by  new 
labor  legislation  or  by  other  developmente, 
the  effecte  wlH  be  the  same — lower  profite, 
less  investment,  slower  economic  growth, 
fewer  Jobs  and  less  Income  for  everyone.  On 
the  other  hand,  •^latever  serves  to  reduce 
coste  and  restore  profit  margins  will  lead 
to  more  Investment,  more  growth,  more  Jobs, 
and  more  income  for  everyone,  including 
union  members. 

In  the  last  analysis,  much  of  the  responsl- 
billty  for  controlling  the  rise  in  business 
costs  belongs  to  the  American  people — Just 
as  the  benefite  of  lower  coste  and  higher 
profit  belong  to  them.  The  taxing  power  of 
governmente  aad  tiie  bargaining  power  of 
unions  both  are  based  on  law,  and  law  is 
determined,  however  Imperfectly,  by  the 
opinions  of  the  people. 

The  enactment  of  the  new  tax  law  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  economic  function  of 
profit  la  gaining  broader  understanding 
among  the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. It  also  presents  an  opportunity 
to  promote  still  broader  understending  by 
demonstrating  the  benefite  that  higher  profit 
can  bring.    Those  of  us  who  are  In  business 

management  face  the  challenge  of  proving 

not  In  words,  but  in  deeds— that  profit  Is 
good  and  more  pnfit  is  better. 

This  means,  fisst  of  all,  that  we  must  pro- 
tect and  eahamee  the  profite  of  our  busi- 
nesses by  renewing  oiu-  determination  to  re- 
duce the  coste  we  can  control.  Each  of  us 
must  make  his  own  shop  as  efficient  as  it  can 
p>06sibly  be — and  then  go  on  to  make  it  stUl 
more  eftcient. 

But  reducing  ceste,  important  as  It  is.  is 
not  the  most  important  part  of  the  chal- 
lenge we  face.  Our  larger  responsibUity  as 
businessmea  Is  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
entrepreneur.  The  entreprenevu-  Is  the  man 
who  dares,  the  man  who  faces  the  future 
with  boldness  and  vision,  the  man  who  is  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  new  markete  and  new 
ways  to  serve  old  markete. 

He  Is  the  maa  who  never  passes  by  a  fair 
chance  to  make  money  by  risking  money. 
He  Is  the  aaan  who  Justifies  profit  by  making 
it  the  engine  of  economic  growth  and  prog- 
ress, ms  is  the  spirit  we  need  to  prove  that 
profit  Is  good,  not  only  for  business,  but  for 
our  Nation  and  all  ite  people. 


Investigation  of  Robert  G.  Baker  by  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  summary  of  the  Baker  in- 
vestigation. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  along  with  an  editorial  from  the 
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It  appears  that  Mr.  Baker's  outside  activi- 
ties included,  among  others,  a  highly  profit- 
able ptirchase  of  stocA  In  a  Milwaukee  Insur- 
ance firm  17  days  before  It  was  registered  for 
sale  by  the  Secuxttles  and  Sxchange  Commis- 
sion; waslBtlTig  a  Nevada  gambler  in  obtain- 
ing gambling  oonceaalons  in  the  Caribbean; 
a  pftftneiBhlp  In  a  motel  in  NMth  Carolina 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  LuCher  Hodges; 
a  townhouse  In  Southwest  Washington; 
stock  in  a  vending  machine  corporation  with 
machines  located  In  plants  of  Government 
contractors;  commissions  from  the  Haitian- 
American  Meat  it  Provision  Co.  on  each 
pound  of  beef  exported  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  States  (4.5  million  pounds  was  ex- 
ported by  this  firm  to  the  United  States  and 
PuertQ  Rico  from  June  1,  1961.  through  last 
September);  efforts  (linsuccessful)  to  get  the 
Federal  Ho\ising  Administration  to  reverse 
Itself  and  approve  a  housing  project  in  Puer- 
to Rico;  and  the-mllllon-dollar  Carousel  Mo- 
tel on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 

SCOPX  or  EWVSSTIOATION 

On  October  10  of  last  year,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Senate  Rulee  Conunittee  to  make  a 
study  and  investigation  with  respect  to  any 
financial  or  btislness  intereeta  or  activities  of 
any  officer  or  employee  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purp>06e  of 
ascertaining  (1)  whether  any  such  interests 
or  actlvltlea  have  Involved  conflicts  of  inter- 
est or  other  Impropriety,  and  (2)  whether 
additional  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  are  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  any  such  interests  or 
activities. 

The  conunittee  got  off  to  a  very  bad  start 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  an- 
noiuiced  to  the  press  that  we  are  not  Inves- 
tigating Senators.  Subsequently,  under  a  bi- 
partisan threat  of  amendment  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor,  it  was  agreed  that 
no  su<di  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's Investigation  was  ever  intended. 
However,  the  attitude  toward  avoiding  pos- 
sible embcu^assment  of  Senators  had  been 
expressed,  and  it  is  significant  that  no  testi- 
mony was  taken  which  might  have  unfavor- 
ably reflected  upcm  any  present  Meniber  of 
the  Senate,  aside  from  the  aforementioned 
transaction  involving  the  Florida  real  estate 
deal. 

My  personal  views  on  this  matter  were  ex- 
pressed on  several  occasions: 

On  February  8:  "I  have  said  publicly  that 
I  thought  this  Investigation  should  be 
pressed  completely  and  without  regard  to 
partisan  considerations,  letting  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may;  that  the  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and,  Indeed,  very  possibly  cer- 
tain offices  within  the  executive  branch  of 
ova  Federal  Government  is  Involved  •  •  • 
(regarding  Mr.  Reynolds'  sworn  testimony 
and  the  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  | .  In 
view  of  what  appears  to  be  a  conflict  in  testi- 
mony, I  trust  that  the  committee  will  call 
all  of  the  pcutles  before  it  to  have  it  out — 
once  and  for  all,  and,  may  I  add,  to  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  this 
transaction — not  just  half  of  the  truth.  And 
I  presimie  the  committee  will  also  want  to 
have  Bfr.  Baker  shed  some  light  on  the  situ- 
ation too" — COHGREssioNAL  Recorb,  page 
170e. 

On  March  16:  "I  recall  one  witness  in  par- 
ticiilar.  Mr.  Reynolds  made  some  allegations, 
and  those  allegations  have  been  completely 
denied  by  someone  [Mr.  Jenkins)  who  has 
not  yet  been  called  before  the  conunittee.  It 
would  seem  that  the  least  the  committee 
might  do  is  to  get  the  witnesses  together  and 
find  out  who  is  committing  perjury  and  who 
is  not.  That  apparentiy  will  not  be  done" — 
CoNOsssHTfWfAL  Rbooid,  page  5196. 

On  March  18:  (Referring  to  possible  con- 
tempt prooeedlnipi  against  Mr.  Baker  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  of  the  Commit- 


tee] "However,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  U 
there  was  any  reasonable  possibility  that 
contempt  proceedings  oould  lie  successfully 
conducted.  If  there  ev«r  was  going  to  be  a 
time  for  the  Senate  to  get  msvlng  on  some- 
thing like  this,  this  Is  the  time.  If  they  can- 
not be  made  to  stick  when  the  Integrity  of 
the  Senate  is  Involved,  as  it  Is  In  this  case.  It 
seems  to  me  we  may  as  well  forget  about  any 
contempt  proceeding  at  any  time." 

RESULTS    or   DTVXSTTGATION 

The  lead  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  March  26  is  pnlnted  In  full 
below.  It  expresses  my  sentiments  on  this 
matter.  The  cloud  over  the  White  House 
win  be  a  campaign  issue  this  fall,  I  think. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar. 
26,    1964] 
Too  Bad 

The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  apparentiy  have  de- 
cided to  ring  down  the  curtain  cm  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation.  Frcnn  the  first  they  gave 
the  feeling  that  they  had  been  pushed  Into 
the  whole  thing  only  by  the  Insensitive  press 
and  they  had  tried  before  this  to  get  away 
from  those  embarrassing  details  and  up  onts 
the  broad  plains  of  principle.  Now  they  have 
succeeded. 

It  is  too  bad.  What  is  lost  Is  not  a  "car- 
nival," a  "circus"  or  a  "partisan  field  day." 
to  quote  a  few  of  the  reasons  given  earlier 
for  letting  Bobby  off  the  hook.  What  is  lost 
is  the  chance  to  flnd  out  just  how  Involved 
the  Sermte  majority  staff  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, assorted  Members  of  the  Senate  majority 
Itself,  were  In  the  complex  affairs  of  the 
wonder  boy  from  Carolina. 

However  embarrassing  such  revelations 
might  have  been,  they  would  have  been  pref- 
erable to  the  not  quite  dllTused  cloud  that 
now  hangs  ovm*  the  Senate  and  Its  staff. 
The  cloud,  unfortunately,  also  hanga  over 
the  White  House.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  dissi- 
pated while  the  c(»ifllctlng  testimony  in- 
volving the  Presldent'a  doee  assistant.  Walter 
Jenkins,  remains  imresolved.  This  Is  not 
gullt-by-association  and  It  is  not  low  parti- 
san politics.  It  Is  the  commonsenaA  conclu- 
sion Inevitably  drawn  from  a  falltire  to  lay 
the  facts  on  the  table. 

It  is,  we  say,  too  bad.  Assuming  there  was 
no  serious  fire  beneath  all  the  murky  smoke, 
it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  prove  the  fact. 


An  UaderstandiBf  of  RelifioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  . 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

•r  NSW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  from  the  March  27. 
1964.  bulletir.  of  the  East  Mldwood  Jewish 
Center. 

My  good  friend,  Rabbi  Harry  Halpern. 
has  thrown  into  focus  the  essence  of 
religious  belief,  which  Is  ethical-conduct. 

His  remarks  follow: 

FaoM  W&xas  I  Stand 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  there  is 
continuoiu  debate,  which  leads  to  emotional 
outbursts,  about  which  everyone  seems  to 
be  Informed  and  on  which  almost  everyone 
haa  an  opinion  and  which  haa  been  argued 
and  dlscvissed  down  thrwiigh  the  ages.  That 
subject  la  religion,  wUch  defies  accurate 
definition  and  which  la  used  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 
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Most  of  UB  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  any  re- 
ligion worthy  of  its  name  no  matter  what  it 
may  Involve  ritually  or  theologically,  should 
Impose  a  certain  pattern  of  conduct  upon 
its  adherents.  Any  religion  which  makes  no 
ethical  demands  upon  those  who  profess  It. 
cannot  command  the  respect  of  any  think- 
ing person. 

Two  items  in  the  news  make  me  realize 
how  little  people  understand  of  religion  and 
that  It  is  possible  to  justify  unethical  con- 
duct in  the  name  of  religion. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  many 
Americans  to  bypass  the  S\Jipreme  Coiu-t  deci- 
sion banning  prayers  and  Bible  readings  in 
public  schools.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  children  may  be  able 
to  start  the  school  da^  with  a  prayer.  Thus. 
It  is  assumed,  that  youngsters  will  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion  and  we  will  not 
raise  a  godless  generation.  How  naively  it  is 
assimied  that  a  brief  formula  recited  in  the 
morning  will  spell  the  difference  between 
religion  and  atheism. 

Meanwhile  far  away  from  here,  in  India, 
seven  Moeleins  were  killed  in  an  outbreak  ■ 
of  religious  violence.  The  murders  are  an 
outgrowth  of  tensions  which  arose  some 
months  ago  when  a  reputed  hair  of  Mo- 
hammed was  stolen  from  a  mosque,  allegedly 
by  Hindus.  Whether  the  hair  was  in  reality 
from  the  head  or  the  beard  of  Mohammed 
Is  a  debatable  question,  but  evidently  it  Is 
more  valuable  than  hiunan  life.  Is  it  be- 
oaiise  a  prophet's  hair  is  sacred  while  a  hu- 
man life  is  not?  How  is  It  jwealble  to  com- 
mit murder  in  the  name  of  religion? 

And  If  we  are  depressed  and  we  deplore 
the  stabbing  of  Moslems  In  India,  should 
we  not  take  a  look  at  our  own  actions?  True, 
we  may  not  murder  but  we  do  become  bitter 
and  hostile  over  religious  differences.  We 
denounce  and  deride  others,  we  persecute 
them  because  they  have  committed  sc»ne 
ritual  offense.  In  the  majority  of  Instances, 
we  must  admit  that  hatred  and  antagonism 
are  religiously  more  sei^ous  than  the  viola- 
tion involved.  The  rabbis  of  old  said  that  the 
temple  In  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because 
there  was  beaelees  hatred  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  land. 

The  mouthing  of  a  prayer  does  not  con- 
stitute religion  nor  is  murder  over  a  sacred 
hair  an  expressicm  of  piety. 


Trial  of  All  Crimes  Shall  B«  by  Jury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOVTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg,  B.C.,  Herald  of  April  12. 
1964.  printed  a  very  eloquent  argument 
against  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  would  deny  trial  by  jury 
even  In  cases  in  criminal  contempt. 
This  edltorlsd  clearly  points  out  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  specifically 
requires  that  all  criminal  cases,  except 
in  impeachment  cases,  shall  be  tried  by 
a  jury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  excellent  editorial 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald,  Apr.  12, 
1964] 

Trial  of  Aix  Cancxs  Shaix  Bk  bt  Jttrt 

Those  who  scoff  at  fears  that  the  American 
Constitution  is  being  trampled  dviring  these 
troubled  thnes  need  to  search  the  document 
in  relation  to  current  applications. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Coort  has  ruled  that  the 
former  Governor  and  ftHiner  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi  can  be  imprisoned  with- 
out a  jiuy  trial. 

"The- trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury." 

So  says  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  article  III. 
section  2.  Words  could  not  be  any  more  cer- 
tain in  meaning. 

But  not  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  pre- 
vailing Justices  claim  that  criminal  con- 
tempt, with  which  the  two  are  charged,  is  an 
exception  to  this  clause. 

Yet,  these  men  are  charged  with  a  crime 
and  the  Constitution  admits  no  exception. 

Ross  Barnett  and  Paul  Johnson  ( now  C?ov- 
ernor)  are  accused  of  criminal  contempt  of 
coiu-t  for  refusing  to  enroll  a  Negro  at  the 
University  of  Blisslssippl. 

It  matters  not  what  one  thinks  of  Ross 
Barnett  and  the  tragic  events  at  the  uni- 
versity. A  great  many  southerners  feel  that 
he  performed  a  terrible  disservice  in  the 
whole  episode.  , 

Faithful  adherance  to  the  Constitution  Is 
the  question. 

At  the  time  Barnett  was  charged,  another 
serious  breach  occurred. 

The  Constitution  sajre.  In  the  same  section 
as  above:  "In  aH  cases  •  •  •  In  which  a 
State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction." 

Quite  clear,  Unt  It? 

A  Federal  court  in  New  Orleans  called  a 
hearing  on  the  contempt  citation  against 
Barnett.  The  State  of  Mississippi  was  a 
party,  Barnett  being  personally  Involved  only 
as  its  chief  executive. 

Legal  authorities  for  the  State  sought  to 
present  that  constitutional  question  to  the 
court.    They  were  not  even  allowed  to  appear. 

The  Federal  coiut  In  New  Orleans  had  no 
constitutional  right  even  to  hear  the  case 
againstBarnett,  much  less  to  convict  him.  It 
did  both. 

The  gravest  danger  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciple comes  when  people  are  persuaded  that 
some  of  its  provisions  are  hampering  justice 
and  fairness.  It  Is  so  very  easy  then  to  sweep 
aside  the  guarantees  that  have  been  so  jeal- 
ously guarded  for  nearly  200  years. 


On  Homemakinif  and  die  Fuhire  Home- 
makers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  TLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  youth  organizations  in  our  Nation 
today  Is  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  This  fine  organization  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  teaching  of  home 'eco- 
nomics in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
across  the  Nation.  This  fine  group  en- 
courages and  instills  the  pride  of  a  good 
home  in  these  fine  young  ladies. 

A  most  fitting  tribute  was  paid  last 
week  by  one  of  our  finest  weekly  news- 
papers, the  Havana  Herald,  to  this  or- 


ganization. Jack  Dudley,  the  publisher. 
is  one  of  Florida's  most  respected  news- 
papermen and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  that  paper 
reprinted  here: 

On  Homemaking  and  the  Future  Home- 
MAKESS  OF  America 

We  are  glad  that  modern  education  think- 
ing has  Included  in  its  program  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 

Homemaking  is  an  honorable  profession 
and  an  important  one  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  today  our  high  school  girls  are 
receiving  training  in  the  arts  of  keeping 
house   and   home   managing. 

Many  of  our  teenage  girls  are  members  of 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  an 
extracurricular  organization  aimed  at  en- 
couraging and  popularizing  this  course  for 
our  future  wives  and  mothers.  Members 
come  from  the  home  economics  classes. 

As  this  is  FHA  Week  it  seems  timely  that 
we  review  some  of  the  activities  of  this 
group  to  see  Just  what  we  can  expect  of  our 
future  homemakers. 

With  the  motto,  "Toward  New  Horizons." 
ever  In  mind,  FHA  girls  aspire  to  obtain 
knowledge,  not  only  in  the  housekeeping 
arts,  but  also  to  Intelligently  take  their  place 
In  community  life.  They  are  trained  to 
speak  before  public  groups.  Members  can 
plan  and  carry  out  a  social  function  from 
a  small  luncheon  to  a  large  banquet.  Their 
minds  are  open  to  everchanging  economy  and 
they  can  cope  with  problems  of  the  old  and 
new    with    rapid    adjustment. 

FHA  members  are  aware  of  their  future 
duties  as  citizens.  They  understand  the 
process  of  our  political  sjrstem  and  them- 
selves hold  conventions  to  elect  officers  on  a 
local.  State,  and  National  level. 

Not  forgetting  the  basis  of  commendable 
homemaldng,  FHA  members  also  have  proj- 
ects of  sewing,  cooking,  home  decorating,  and 
nutrition  as  well  as  knowledge  of  proper 
social  graces  and  attractive  appearances. 

Young  ladies  who  are  members  of  the  FHA 
can  also  handle  finances,  a  most  Important 
aspect  of  home  life  at  any  level.  They  can 
write  a  news  story,  keep  accurate  accounts 
and  records,  and  flnd  time  to  help  with  com- 
munity charity  and  health  fund  drives.  They 
can  take  care  of  small  children  as  well  as 
behave  In  the  proper  manner  at  a  teenage 
dance.  Members  can  offer  a  spiritual  devo- 
tional In  the  home  and  at  school. 

True,  all  girls  In  this  school  organization 
are  not  proficient  in  all  of  these  phases  of 
homemaking,  but  many  are  quite  skilled  in 
a  number  of  these  fields.  All  of  them  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  expected  of  a  future  home- 
maker  and  should  be  better  able  to  estab- 
lish and  direct  a  fine,  dependable  family 
unit,  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

We  honor  the  FHA  organization  thi.s  week, 
for  these  alms. 


Fair  Trade  Bill  Labeled  "Harmfal  to 
Economy" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
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Former  Pret  deat  Herbert  Hooyer 


EXTENSI<>N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAlRLES  S.  GUBSER 


CAUVOaWIA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  SpesUcer,  I  thought 

4^0  participated  in  the 

former  President  Her- 

tiarcb  24.  1964.  entitled 

President."  would  enjoy 

I  received  from  Mr. 
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WAU>oaF-AjSToaiA  Towers, 
New  York.  N.T..  April  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  OxTssza, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTiffton,  D.C. 

Mr  Deas  OONGBESSMAW  GuBSZK:  I  have 
yotu-  most  kind  letter,  with  Its  enclosure. 

Never  have  I  received  a  greater  get-well 
Incentive  than  yours  and  your  comrades  In 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  feel  I  deserve  such 
a  tribute,  but  If  anything  will  get  me  feeling 
completely  well  again,  you  and  your  col- 
leagues have  made  a  major  push  In  that 
direction. 

I  send  you  my  gratitude  and  my  warm  good 
wishes. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Herbert  Hoovni. 


Time  aad  Mass  Transit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

•r   MA8SACHI7SKTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  of 
the  legislation  currently  pending  before 
the  Congress  the  most  important  to  my 
congressional  district,  and  to  every  Uj.  c- 
ropolitan  area  in  America,  is  the  mass 
transit  bill.  Accordingly,  at  this  point 
in  the  Reco«d,  I  wish  to  insert  an  edi- 
torial of  Monday.  April  6,  1964.  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald,  a  Repub- 
lican newspaper: 

Tncz  AND  IiCass  TRANsrr 

Sometimes  you  can  solve  a  problem  by 
simply  ignoring  it.  More  often,  however, 
putting  off  a  solution  makes  a  problem 
worse. 

A  lot  of  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
problem  of  vrban  transportation  will  solve 
itself.  In  fact,  the  urban  transportation 
problem  Is  getting  worse  every  day,  and 
the  diOcultjr  of  solving  It  is  being  cotn- 
potmded  by  public  Inaction. 

When  the  mass  transit  bill  was  being  de- 
bated In  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  Senator 
Spabkman  warned:  "The  longer  we  delay  In 
recognizing  that  this  Is  a  real  crisis,  the 
costlier  It  wUl  be.  Many  communities  have 
abandoned  transit  rights-of-way  that  could 
have  been  saved"  if  Congress  had  acted 
sooner." 

He  was  right.  Mass  transit  is  only  a  part 
of  the  urban  transportation  picture.  But  It 
Is  a  vital  part.  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  both  recognized  that 
without  stroag  rapid  transit  systems  our  big 
cities  cannot  meet  their  transportation  needs. 
AutomolQlle  commutation  has  long  since 
reached  tbe  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
■The  automobile  Is  slowly  defeating  Itself. 
RaU  and  bus  transportation  have  become  a 
must. 

Yet  the  country  has  been  strangely  slow 
to  see  the  need.  It  has  let  existing  transit 
companies  go  to  the  wall  financially.  It  has 
let  precious  rights-of-way  be  abandoned  and 
built  over.  It  has  hoped  that  time  would 
turn  somemung  up.  And  time  all  along  has 
been  working  against  It. 

President  Johnson  Is  now  trying  to  break 
through  this  Inertia.  He  Is  trying  to  revive 
the  House  version  at  the  Administration's 
Mass  Transit  bUl.  which  would  provide  $500 
million  in  aoatchlng  grants-in-aid  to  cities 
buUdlag  or  rebufldlng  mass  transit  facilities. 
It  is  important  that  he  succeed. 

Every  urban  conununlty  and  every  Con- 
greesoaan  refireseatlng  an  urban  conununlty 
should  back  this  bill.    Time  Is  running  out. 


The  need  for  rapid  transit  expansion  is  over- 
whelming, azxl  Federal  aid  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  the  expansion  Is  to  take  place. 

The  key  to  succMsful  action  in  the  House 
Is  support  by  urban  Republicans.  The 
Speaker  has  said  he  will  nkove  the  blU  as  soon 
as  he  has  oonunltraents  from  the  40  OOP 
menvbers  needed  to  assure  its  passage. 
Massachusetts,  an  urban  State  with  pecu- 
liarly pressUig  transportation  problems, 
should  have  no  absentees  on  this  rollcall. 

The  time  to  be  coiuited  Is  now. 


PoTcrty  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  14, 1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  most 
encouraged  by  the  clear  analysis  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  for  a  war  on 
poverty  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
editorial  column  of  the  Daily  Utah 
Chronicle,  the  student  newspaper  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  edited  by  Joan 
Trevithick.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  liked  the  forthright  way  In  which 
the  editorial  attacked  the  myth  that  peo- 
ple are  poor  simply  "because  they  are 
lazy  and  do  not  want  to  work,"  and  then 
proceeded  to  tick  olT  and  discuss  with 
understanding  some  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty— including  racial  discrimination, 
technology,  slums,  and  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The  editorial  pulls  no  punches  about 
the  size  of  the  Job  or  the  dlfflcultles 
ahead  in  conducting  the  war  on  poverty, 
but  holds  that  the  war  can  be  won,  and 
concludes  persuasively  "Let  us  commence 
that  war." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Utah  Daily  Chronicle  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Poverty  in  America:  Pxnniless  Population 

It  must  certainly  seem  ironic  to  the  aver- 
age, prosperous,  middle-class  American  that 
one  of  the  current  issues  of  the  day  centers 
around  economic  depression  and  poverty.  It 
Lb  far  too  easy  In  this  day  at  general  econom- 
ic progress,  growth  aad  prosperity  to  ne- 
glect the  fact  that  there  exists  a  class  of 
Americans  that  does  not  share  in  this  well 
being.  Yet  there  Is  no  denying  that  poverty 
Is  one  of  the  pressing  problems  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Tbe  frightening  thing  about  this  situation 
Is  that  It  has  become  a  chronic  state;  It  is 
not  a  transitional  phase  or  a  passing  thing. 
It  te  chronic  to  the  point  of  becoming  stonc- 
tural:  20  percent  of  our  population  Is  now 
living  In  a  state  of  second-dass  citizenship 
with  Incomes  below  what  most  of  us  would 
consider  necessary  for  substotence. 

The  structural  nature  of  poverty  has 
created  a  lower  class  that  has  little  hope 
or  opportunity  for  betterment.  And  what 
Is  even  worse  is  the  fact  that  Initiative  and 
enterprise  is  stlflled  by  the  near  impossibility 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  Ignorance  and 
lack  of  educatloB. 

There  are  any  number  of  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  existence  and  growth  of  pov- 
erty and  JUBt  as  maay  nUscoocepttons  as  to 
why  they  exist.    The  notion  that  these  peo- 
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pie  are  poor  because  they  are  lazy  and  don't 
want  to  work  for  their  own  improvement, 
though  true  In  some  cases,  cannot  be  gen- 
eralized as  the  only  cause.  Racial  discrim- 
ination is  dertalnly  a  causative  factor  both 
In  the  South  and  the  North.  Technological 
shifts,  such  as  the  problems  of  coal  mining 
in  West  Virginia,  or  cutbacks  in  key  indus- 
tries must  also  be  considered.  Countless 
other  factors  could  be  mentioned  that  would 
add  to  the  conclusion  that  many  Amerlcahs 
suffer  from  gross  misconceptions  and  over- 
slmpllflcations. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  country 
would  allow  such  a  situation  to  persist  for 
long.  Our  traditional  notions  of  equality  of 
opportunity  are  certainly  on  the  firing  line 
as  long  as  we  allow  this  structural  poverty 
to  continue.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
we  consider  the  self  perpetuating  nature  of 
this  problem  and  Its  effect  on  a  large  sector 
of  our  youth. 

Children  brought  up  in  sliuns  surrounded 
by  depression  never  learn  to  expect  anjrthing 
else  in  life.  Their  educational  opportimitles 
are  generally  below  average  and  the  social 
stigmas  attached  to  poverty  are  only  too  ob- 
vious. How  can  it  be  argued  that  young 
people  brought  up  in  this  environment  will 
somehow  be  able  to  break  out  of  It  on  their 
own  and  become  useful  citizens?  Not  to  say 
that  It  can't  be  done;  Just  that,  without  help, 
the  barriers  are  almost  Impossible  to  over- 
come. 

Johnson's  proposals  to  attack  this  problem 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  only  to 
call  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  problem  exists.  But  platitudinous  declara- 
tions of  war  and  statements  such  as,  "l  guess 
we're  all  against  poverty."  will  never  be 
enough.  A  bold  Pederal  program  pledged 
to  take  direct  action  and  to  aid  States  In 
their  efforts  will  be  necessary  before  any 
significant  progress  can  be  made  In  this  area. 
A  nimiber  of  Johnson's  proposals  deserve 
close  consideration.  It  Is  especially  In  the 
areas  of  retraining  that  his  attack  on  poverty 
has  merit.  Funds  to  aid  families  In  moving 
from  economically  depressed  areas  to  places 
of  greater  employment  opportunity  would 
help  those  workers  that  have  been  displaced 
by  technological  shifts  and  automation. 

The  Federal  retraining  program  can  also 
help  to  shift  workers  into  industries  where 
demand  is  greater.  But  the  limitations  to 
these  programs  must  be  analyzed  realisti- 
cally; they  can  only  go  so  far.  A  coal  miner 
cannot  be  retrained  to  be  an  engineer.  None- 
theless,  these  projects  do  have  possibilities. 
It  is  on  the  educational  front  that  the 
greatest  assault  must  be  made.  Ignorance 
and  poverty  are  always  dual  problems;  not 
■antil  we  put  our  youth  out  of  the  depths 
of  Ignorance  will  there  be  any  hope  of  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty.  Only 
through  education  will  a  real  opportunity  be 
provided;  any  lasting  solution  to  the  specter 
of  poverty  will  depend  on  our  attack  on 
Ignorance.  To  Johnson's  war  on  poverty  we 
would  add  this  attack  on  Ignorance.  Only 
by  striking  at  this  double  problem  can  the 
war  be  successfully  waged.  But  let  us  com- 
mence that  war. 
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Jefferson  Randolph  Kean:   Doctor,  Sol- 
dier, Virsiiiia  Gentleman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   IXOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  notice  on  Thomas 


Jefferson's  birthday,  the  work  of  Gen. 
J.  R.  Kean.  MU.,  U.S.  Army,  great-great 
grandsofi  of  the  third  President.  Gen- 
eral Kean  once  laid  his  own  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  career  on  the  line  in  support  of 
Dr.  Gorgas,  sanitary  engineering  hero 
of  the  Panama  Canal  epic.  This  cou- 
rageous act  is  but  a  highlight  of  a  long, 
quietly  efficient  service  which  further  en- 
hances the  Jefferson  family  tradition.  I 
call  to  your  attention  the  article  pub- 
lished in  Military  Medicine: 

Doctor — Soldier — Virginia    Gentleman 

(By    Brig.    Gen.    Leon    A.    Pox,    U.S.    Army, 

retired ) 

(Note. — Leon  Alexander  Pox.  born  Novem- 
ber 2,  1890,  Birmingham,  Ala.  University 
of  Cincinnati,  doctor  of  medicine  1912;  Johns 
Hopkins,  doctor  of  public  health  1936;  also 
M.S.  chemistry  and  Ph.  D.  biology  and  phi- 
losophy, American  University.  After  Intern- 
ship spent  almost  entire  active  professional 
life  in  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army.  Mexican 
border  service  1916;  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  France  1917-19;  Chief  of  Laboratory 
Service,  Army  General  Hospitals;  EHrectOT, 
Department  of  Administration,  Medical  Field 
Service  School;  Chief  Surgeon  U.S.  Army 
Forces  m  China  1937  \mtll  evacuaOon  of 
American  forces  1938.  Early  in  World  War 
II  Director  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Health 
Service,  involving  the  organization  and  di- 
rection o*  medical  service  for  labor  forces  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  constructing  camps 
and  airfields  all  over  the  world.  Appointed 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Typhus  Commission 
1943  (Presidential  appointment).  Lnter  at 
own  request  relieved  as  director  and  ap- 
pointed field  director  to  continue  work  in 
the  field.  Appointed  brigadier  general 
1943.  Retired,  physical  disability  1946. 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of 
Merit,  numerous  service  medals,  bnttle  stars 
and  many  foreign  decorations  nil  received  as 
an  active  field  officer.) 

In  Lynchburg.  Va..  In  the  strcmious  days 
of  1860,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  Jefferson 
Randolph  Kean  was  bom.  The  world  had  a 
right  to  expect  much  from  one  carrying  the 
names  of  three  of  Virginia's  great  families. 
A  great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Is  heritage  of  which  any  man  could  be  proud 
Tor  when  It  comes  to  breeding,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson is  the  "man  of  war"  of  American 
statemen.  If  his  immortal  soul  has  any 
awareness  of  happenings  on  this  planet,  he 
must  be  proud  of  the  way  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph Kean  ran  life's  race. 

A  true  thoroughbred  horse  will  carry  his 
burden  (weight)  through  the  course  and  at 
the  head  of  the  stretch  with  the  finish  a 
quarter  mile  away;  when  the  real  test  begins. 
the  quitters  start  to  "bear  in,"  "bear  out," 
"cough  It  up,"  or  just  plain  "stop."  The  real 
horse  (or  real  man)  takes  hold  of  the  bit  and 
says  "Come  on,  I  have  Just  started  to  run." 
Jefferson  Randolph  Kean  carried  his  burden 
straight  and  true.  Thomas  Jefferson,  his 
grandslre,  had  founded  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Naturally,  young  Kean  after  ade- 
quate preparation  entered  the  university  and 
in  1883  graduated  with  his  doctorate  in 
medicine.  A  year  later  we  find  him  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  our  Army  where  he  served 
nearly  40  years. 

We  shall  not  take  time  to  review  General 
Kean's  entire  military  career  from  the  time 
he  entered  the  service  until  he  was  made  a 
general  officer  In  World  War  I.  We  can 
truthfully  pay  he  came  up  the  hard  way.  His 
early  service  when  stationed  at  western 
frontier  posts  Included  Indian  fighting  such 
as  the  Slolix  campaign  of  1890-91.  He  was 
in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish  War  as  Gen.  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  chief  surgeon.  Later,  when  the 
more  active  mUltary  phase  of  the  campaign 
was  over,  Oien.  Leonard  Wood  appointed  him 
director  of  the  department  of  charities.     He 


was  thus  associated  with   the  Walter  Reed 
yellow  fever  board. 

In  1902  he  was  ordered  to  Washington, 
DC.  for  duty  In  the  Surgeon  General's  office. 
He  was  assigned  as  executive  officer  to  Sur- 
geon General  O'Reilly.  Then  for  a  period 
of  over  20  years  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  O'Reilly  and  succeeedlng  Stu-geons  General 
of  the  Army,  who  only  permitted  him  to 
leave  the  Capital  long  enough  to  comply 
with  the  Manchu  law.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  Ashburn's  "History  of  the  Medical 
Department"  mentions  but  a  few  of  Kean's 
many  great  accomplishments.  Discussing 
O'Reilly's  staff,  Ashburn  states:  "First  of 
them,  and  executive  officer  In  the  organiza- 
tion, Jefferson  R.  Kean,  one  of  the  farseeing 
and  long-planning  men  of  the  corps,  to  whose 
foresight  and  plans,  more  than  to  those  of 
any  other  man,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  the  close  liaison  with 
the  Red  Cross,  smd  the  Red  Cross  hospital 
units  of  the  World  War,  and  who  was  promi- 
.  nent  In  all  the  developments  of  the  corp.<:. 
during  the  administration  of  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral O'Reilly  and  Tomey." 

General  Kean  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  our  corps  In  France  In  World  War  I. 
When  General  Pershing  appointed  General 
Ireland  chief  surgeon  of  the  U.S.  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  Ireland's  choice  for  a  deputy 
was  naturally  Kean.  They  had  worked  to- 
gether for  years.  During  his  entire  40  years' 
service,  outstanding,  superior  performance 
was  routine  for  Jefferson  Randolph  Kean.  an 
almost  perfect  Army  medical  officer.  The 
knowing  will  not  question  the  first  part  of 
my  title,  "Doctor — Soldier  •  •  •."  And  the 
story  I  shall  relate  reveals  he  was  truly  a 
Virginia  gentleman. 

I  am  now  going  to  review  an  Incident  of 
which  few  remaining  alive  have  knowledge. 
This  Incident  tested  his  loyalty  and  charac- 
ter and  established  him  as  outstanding  even 
for  the  proud  State  of  Virginia.  The  Incident 
concerns  Colonel  Gorgas,  his  many  trials 
and  continued  harassment  when  serving  as 
health  officer  during  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Major  Gorgas'  excellent  work 
In  Cuba  was  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood.  Wood,  though  a  line  officer, 
was  a  doctor,  holding  an  MX),  from  Harvard 
University.  At  Harvard.  Wood  knew  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  with  whom  later  he  served 
in  Cuba.  When  Roosevelt  became  President, 
naturally  Leonard  Wood  became  his  military 
adviser.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  whose  medical 
training  enabled  him  to  appreciate  Gorgas' 
ability,  recommended  that  Major  Gorgas  be 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  ap- 
pointed the  chief  health  officer  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal. 

All  know  of  the  wonderful  work  In  field 
sanitation  accomplished  .by  Gorgas  at  Pana- 
ma. Few  know  of  the  dlfflcultles  and  harass- 
ment the  engineers  In  charge  of  construc- 
tion showered  on  the  kindly,  patient,  long- 
suffering  but  persistent  and  determined  man 
His  great  work  in  field  sanitation,  even  when 
burdened  by  vexatious  difficulties  and  ob- 
structions, earned  him  certainty  of  appoint- 
ment as  the  Surgeon  General.  The  incident 
I  intend  to  relate  occurred  at  the  time 
when  Colonel  Gorgas  was  beset  with  man- 
made  difficulties  and  obstructions. 

During  Theodore  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion, the  President  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  created  by  the  differences  that  ex- 
isted between  Colonel  Gorgas  and  the  engi- 
neers In  charge  at  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
a  request  reached  Roosevelt  that  Colonel 
Gorgas  be  replaced,  of  course  the  President 
consulted  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  who  had  origi- 
nally recommended  Gorgas.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  reason  given  for  requesting  the  re- 
lief of  Colonel  Gorgas  was  that  his  numeroxis 
regulations  were  petty  and  unreasonable  and 
would  Indefinitely  delay  the  completion  of 
the  canal.  Lucky  for  Gorgas,  lucky  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  espe- 
cially fortunate  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States    of    America,    General    Wood    was    a 
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[uestlon  of  time.    Kean,  the 
in   tha  Surgeon  General's 
facts;  bowever.  Jefferson 


Randolph  Kean  was  not  a  Brutus  to  knife 
a  coworker  and  re%p  unearned  rewards. 

Jefferson  Randolph  Kean  reacted  as  a  thor- 
oughbred: "Mr.  President,  I  beg  you  will  not 
consider  me  for  this  duty.  I  know  there  Is  no 
man  in  the  corps  who  could  have  accom- 
plished the  things  Gorgas  has  done  at  Pan- 
ama. I  assure  you  I  love  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  It  is  my  life  but  I  will  resign  from 
the  Army  if  I  am  ordered  to  replace  Gorgas 
Gorgas  is  a  hero  to  the  American  medical 
profession.  If  I  had  any  part  in  the  replace- 
ment of  Colonel  Gorgas.  I  could  never  forgive 
myself."  Then  like  Rabbi  Nathan  confront- 
ing David,  after  the  murder  of  Uriah  and  the 
affair  with  Bath-sheba.  with  the  famous 
"Thou  art  the  man" — Kean  faced  the  Presi- 
dent with:  "Mr.  President.  I  trust  you  realize 
the  medical  profession  will  never  forget  and 
never  forgive  if  you  relieve  Gorgas."  Then 
a  final  plea  to  leave  no  doubt  about  his  own 
position:  "Mr.  President.  I  pray  you  will  not 
force  me  to  leave  the  Army." 

Taft  was  a  man  of  Judicial  temperament 
and  not  to  be  hurried.  He  requested  Kean 
to  return  the  next  day.  Major  Kean  returned 
to  the  Surgeon  General's  office  thinking  he 
had  so  displeased  the  President  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  service.  He  Informed  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  personnel  officer. 
Major  Ireland  they  should  be  considering 
someone  as  his  successor.  To  the  everlasting 
credit  of  President  Taft,  when  Kean  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  White  House  the  next 
day  he  was  greeted  with:  "MaJor^Kean,  you 
know  Gorgas  better  than  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington. On  yoxir  word,  I  have  decided  it  is 
best  to  leave  him  at  Panama." 

Jefferson  Randolph  Kean.  one  of  the  truly 
great  officers  of  our  corps,  was  not  to  be  the 
sanitary  hero  of  Panama.  The  price  of  fame 
was  too  high — loss  of  self-respect.  Therefore, 
the  world  does  not  know  him.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  encyclopedias.  The 
Britannica  lists  but  two  Keans,  both  actors, 
stage  actors,  play  actors.  Jefferson  Randolph 
Kean,  a  real  actor  in  the  American  play  "Our 
National  Welfare,"  is  entirely  unknown  save 
to  a  few  "eldtimers"  in  our  corps  who  know 
his  greatness.  To  us  he  is  a  real  hero.  His 
remains  rest  at  Monticello  with  the  Jefferson 
family. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  cultured  gentleman 
with  a  classical  education,  a  lawyer,  a  phil- 
osopher, a  scientist,  an  honest  statesman  of 
parts,  a  horseman  of  renown — even  In  Vir- 
ginia where  gambling  and  horseracing  were 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  cultured  class.  Jef- 
ferson liad  few,  if  any,  bad  iiabits;  though 
he  loved  the  races  and  a  good  thoroughlwed 
horse,  he  did  not  gamble.  Thomas  Jefferson 
must  be  proud  of  his  grandson  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph Kean.  Kean  was  a  Virginia  gentleman, 
a  thoroughbred. 

Addendum:  In  this  story  the  heroes  are 
Gorgas  and  Kean.  There  are  no  villains. 
Certainly,  General  Goethals  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  engineers  at  Panama,  are  not  the 
villains.  At  the  time  few  doctors  in  America 
or  elsewhere  realized  the  great  importance  of 
the  insect  transmission  of  disease.  In  Amer- 
ica Theobold  Smith's  work  with  tick  fever 
and  the  investigations  of  the  Reed  group 
working  with  yellow  fever  had  revealed  the 
basic  fundamental  facts  of  Insect  transmis- 
sion of  disease.  Roes,  working  In  India  ap- 
plying the  lessons  of  Theol>old  Smith,  solved 
the  malaria  problem. 

This  basic  research  could  not  be  assimi- 
lated overnight.  Remember  Gorgas'  work  at 
Panama  was  the  first  great  example  of  ap- 
plied field  sanitation.  He  liad  been  success- 
ful in  Cuba  with  the  campaign  against  yel- 
low fever.  At  Panama,  the  pest  hole  of 
disease,  Gorgas  faced  almost  every  problem. 
Why,  even  today  not  10  percent  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  realize  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Pew  were  enlightened  60 
years  ago.  The  early  workers  In  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine  were  real  crusaders,  and 
scientific  crusaders  are  seldom  popular  dur- 
ing their  lives. 


The  men  digging  the  Panama  Canal  were 
the  guinea  pigs  that  proved  the  value  of  field 
sanitation.  The  lessons  of  field  sanitation 
were  learned  at  Panama.  The  engineers  had 
to  be  shown.  They  were  shown.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  they  were  good 
students.  Today  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Army  can  teach  many  in  the  medical 
profession  the  lessons  Gorgas  taught  so  well 
at  Panama. 


Quality  Stabilizatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   IITDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April' 14. 1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly 
but  surely  the  light  of  public  understand- 
ing Is  helping  to  dispel  the  fog  of  misin- 
formation generated  by  opponents  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

A  growing  appreciation  of  the  eco- 
nomic ills  of  the  Nation's  retail  market- 
place is  leading  more  people  to  a  study 
of  quality  stabilization  and  its  aims.  In 
fact,  many  persons  who  have  previously 
been  misled  regarding  this  vital  legisla- 
tion are  now  taking  a  second  look  at  the 
terms  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 

I  have  opposed  the  so-called  fair 
trade  legislation  each  time  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  Congress.  Quality 
stabilization  is  100-percent  optional  to 
the  manufacturer,  retailer,  and  con- 
sumer. It  is  not  price  fixing  as 
"sharpers"  in  the  retail  trade  would  have 
the  public  believe.  If  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  save  the  legitimate  retailer  and 
the  quality  manufacturer  from  destruc- 
tion by  mass  distributors  of  foreign  made 
junk  merchandise  now  being  unloaded  on 
the  American  public. 

Recently,  a  letter  concerning  quality 
stabilization  came  to  my  office  from  a 
couple  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Mahns.  The  following  letter 
reflects  growing  gitissroots  response 
when  the  consumer  knows  the  true  facts 
about  quality  stabilization  legislation. 
Hammokd,   Ikd., 

March   14.  1964 
Subject;  Quality  Stabilization  Act. 
Hon.  R.  J.  Madden, 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Hon.  Mx.  Madden  :  I  was  enlightened 
by  your  reply  to  my  letter  on  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Act.  The  information  on  this 
act,  as  I  had  know  it,  was  not  fully 
explained.  My  information  was  by  circular, 
from  a  discount  house  and  as  the  literature 
you  sent  states,  discovmt  houses  would 
naturally  be  in  opposition.  However,  I  have 
too  often  heen  the  victim  of  discount  hov.se 
bilking. 

I  also  agree  with  the  other  points  included 
in  this  act.  I  have  therefore  reconsidered 
and  find  this  act  an  important  one  and  the 
people  would  derive  many  benefits.  I  do  en- 
courage you  to  vote  for  this  act. 

May  I  also  thank  you  for  your  time  in  re- 
plying to  my  letter,  as  I  am  sure  many  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  act. 
I  am  also  going  to  pass  the  material  on  to 
others,  as  I  feel  they  wiU  also  then  want  to 
vote   for  this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Mahns. 
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The  QuaUty  SUbiloatioB  BUI  Makes 
Stranf e  Bedfellows 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   MSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  by  ISr.  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  whose  politi- 
cal philosophy  is  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  a  certain  Republican  candidate  for 
President. 

While  it  is  difBcult  to  publicly  aline 
myself  with  this  particular  gentleman,  I 
must  do  so  with  regard  to  H.R.  3669.  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

The  column  appeared  in  the  March  22, 
1964,  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  follows: 
On   the  Right:    Peos  and   Cons  of  Price- 
Fixing 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

A  first-class  row  Is  going  to  break  out  in 
the  Immediate  future,  when  the  House  Rules 
Committee  reports  out  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill  (H.R.  3669)  which  is,  with 
elaborate  qualifications,  a  fair  trade  law 
binding  retailers  to  maintain  the  prices  set 
by  manufacturers  for  their  products. 

The  bill  is  enormously  interesting,  among 
other  reasons  because  there  is  a  curious  di- 
vision of  Ideological  sentiment  toward  it. 
It  looks  like  something  the  manufacturers 
brought  in;  but  the  principal  pressures  for 
it  are  by  the  retailers. 

Its  principal  backers  in  the  Senate  is  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey;  yet  Humphrct'b 
boss  and  idol,  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
swore  he'd  veto  it  if  ever  it  got  to  the  White 
Hoxise. 

The  APL-CIO  is  adamantly  opposed  to  it; 
yet  many  of  the  Congressmen  it  owns  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
it.  The  eloquent  Representative  Bruce 
Alger,  of  Dallas,  among  the  half  dozen  most 
conservative  Congressmen  in  the  House,  has 
uttered  a  mightly  oath  against  it  because  it 
would  "abolish  capitalism  as  we  know  It"; 
and  the  eloquent  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  of 
South  Dakota,  among  the  half  dozen  most 
conservative  Senators,  has  vigorously  en- 
dorsed the  bill. 

What  goes  on  here? 

Let  us  look  at  it,  first  philosophically. 
Can  I  sell  you,  for  resale  to  others,  an  ar- 
ticle with  my  trademark  on  it,  and  specify 
the  conditions  of  resale?  I  should  think  the 
case  for  the  affirmative  is  overwhelming.  If 
the  article  bears  my  trademark,  my  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake  when  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, and  I  should  be  permitted  to  guard 
my  reputation. 

If  a  discount  chain  chooses  to  sell  my  $50 
high  quality  vacuum  cleaner  for  $10,  as  bait 
merchandise  to  lure  you  into  his  store,  that 
may  be  very  good  business  for  him,  but  very 
bad  for  me  in  terms  of  the  public  psychology 
at>out  my  products'  true  value.  Should  I 
have  no  recourse? 

Opposed  is.  I  think,  the  rather  slender 
arg\iment  that  once  the  retailer  Eicquires 
merchandise,  it  is  his  to  dispose  of  as  he 
sees  fit.  But  doesn't  this  confuse  retailer 
with  consumer,  the  true  ultimate  owner? 

The  bill,  moreover,  makes  a  useful  distinc- 
tion when  it  says  that  If  the  retailer  strips 
all  identifying  marks  of  the  manufacturer 
off  the  product,  and  refrains  from  using  the 
manufacturer's  name  in  the  sale  of  it,  then 
Indeed  the  retailer  may  do  as  he  sees  fit; 
otherwise  not. 


Economically.  th«  manufacturer  is  greatly 
at  tbe  mercy  of  tta«  retailers,  who  are  free 
to  play  around  with  the  price  of  his  product. 

Justice  Iiouise  Brandels  pointed  out  years 
ago  that  price  cutting  "has  been  the  most 
potent  weapon  of  monopoly — a  means  of 
killing  the  small  rival  to  which  the  great 
trxists  have  resorted  most  frequently."  And 
the  discount  houses  have  recently  boasted 
that  they  will  control  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  retail  business  by  1970. 

Projecting  current  economic  trends,  aren't 
the  discount  houses  the  principal  monopoly 
ttireat  of  the  future?  If  so.  Isn't  it  wise 
that  corrective  legislation  should  gravitate 
toward  nascent  monopolies?  Again,  the  bill 
makes  a  useful  distinction,  by  refusing  to 
cover  the  sale  of  the  products  of  monopoly 
producers. 

To  whose  disadvantage,  then,  is  the  bill? 
The  roaring  answer  is:  the  consumers.  It 
is  said  that  the  znocnent  the  bill  passes,  and 
the  ..discount  houses  fold  up,  the  consumer 
will  be  stuck  with  higher  prices. 

But  If  the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay  higher 
prices,  he  will,  by  the  laws  of  economics,  buy 
fewer  products.  Why  should  the  manufac- 
turer be  satisfied  with  fewer  sales?  His  price, 
per  product,  was  the  same  before  the  bill,  as 
it  would  be  after  the  bill;  and  only  the  man- 
ufacturer in  question  has  the  right  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

If  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  let  a  dis- 
count house  seU  his  goods  at  a  discount,  he 
would  continue  to  be  free  to  do  so.  So  why 
shoxild  he  not,  rather  than  run  a  loss?  Be- 
cause other  retailers  would  conspire  to  l>oy- 
cott  him  If  he  did?  But  there  are  already 
laws  against  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Moreover,  many  discount  houses 
peddle  primarUy  their  own  brands  of  mer- 
chandise. They  would  l>e  unaffected  by  the 
bill  and  would  keep  pressxu-e  on  the  manu- 
facturers to  keep  tbe  retail  prices  competi- 
tive. 

The  philosophical  and  economic  argument 
put  me  on  the  side  of  Senator  Humphrey. 
Perhaps  he  will  reconsider  his  sponsorship 
of  the  bill? 


An  Editorial  on  States  Rights  by  Gerald 
Cosgrove,  WNDU-TV,  April  1,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEIWAS 

or  OTDIAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful 
editorial  comment  given  by  Gerald  Cos- 
grove,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  station 
WNDU-TV,  located  at  the  Universitv  of 
Notre  Dame,  on  April  1,  1964. 

Mr.  Cosgrove,  formerly  editoilal-  writer 
with  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  makes 
some  extremely  perceptive  comments  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  States  rights. 

His  comments  follow: 

CZ3UIY  Cosgrove  Commxkts,  WNDU-TV, 
WzDifESDAT  April  1,  1964 

Because  of  a  series  of  decisions  in  the  last 
10  years  on  civil  rights  and  legislative  reap- 
portionment the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  is  the 
target  for  some  criticism. 

The  Co\irt  memliers  are  accused  of  exceed- 
ing their  constitutional  power,  of  indulging 
in  emotfonalism,  of  dabbling  Ini  sociology  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  constitutional  law. 

In  the  process,  the  critics  charge,  the  high- 
est Court  has  been  nullifying  private  prop- 
erty rights  and  States  rights. 


It  must  be  left  for  legal  authorities  to 
locate  the  dividing  line  between  constitu- 
tional law  and  emotionalism  and  sociology. 

But  legal  training  is  not  necessary  to  rea- 
lize that  some  advocates  of  States  rights  must 
blame  themselves,  to  some  extent,  for  what's 
going  on  now. 

States  rights  are  vitally  important  in  our 
constitutional  system,  designed  to  avert  un- 
reasonable, dangerous  concentration  of  gov- 
ernment power. 

To  l>e  constructive,  these  rights  must  be 
exercised   wisely  and  fairly. 

Instead,  in  some  States,  States  rights  be- 
came  synonymous  with  procrastination,  eva- 
sion and  direct  obstruction  to  perpetuate 
injtistice. 

For  about  a  century.  States  rights  were 
used  for  discrimination  against,  and  suppres- 
sion of,  a  racial  minority. . 

And,  for  decades,  entrenched  minorities  in 
Indiana  and  some  other  States  deprived  ma- 
jorities of  the  State  legislative  representation 
guaranteed  them  by  the  State  constitutions. 

The  elements  that  misused  States  rights 
can't  be  blamed  If,  ae  charged,  tbe  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  is  exceeding  its  power. 

But  they  did  weaken  the  States  rights 
system  by  using  It  as  a  shield  for  intolerable 
conditions,  and  practically  forcing  the  high- 
est  Court   to   Intervene. 


The  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   MEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  power- 
ful and  brilliant  spotlight  has  been 
focused  on  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
deadly  enemies,  poverty.  The  entire 
world  Is  watching  to  see  what  action 
we  take  to  correct  the  situation  and  what 
we  do  to  bring  the  millions  in  this,  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  out  of  the  mo- 
rass of  suffering  and  despair  in  which 
they  are  noy  entrapped.  ITie  crusade 
against  poverty  is  one  in  which  every 
right-thinking  American  will  wish  to 
take  part.  I  am  inserting.in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  statement  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  in  which  I  urge 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  on  this  vi- 
tally important  bill. 

My  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  urge  your  favor- 
able action  on  the  bill  under  consideration, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  war  on  poverty  can  and  mxist  t>e  won. 
The  battle  flags  have  now  been  unfurled 
and  we  must  move  forward  speedily  and 
resolutely  toward  victory  and  the  goals  set 
forth  by  the  President  in  his  program.  Hope 
has  finally  been  held  out  to  the  35  million 
persons  who  live  In  dire  poverty  in  our 
Nation;  11  million  children  who  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night  have  been  told  that 
they  will  soon  have  enough  to  eat.  In  our 
great  State  of  New  York  there  are  600.236 
destitute  families.  It  is  beyond  belief  that 
any  person,  knowing  of  the  hopelessness  and  . 
despair  of  our  Nation's  9.3  million  poor  fami- 
lies, could  dash  the  hopes  of  the  poverty 
stricken  and  oppose  this  bill.  To  show  my 
strong  support,  I  introduced  a  bUl  identical 
with  the  administration's  bill,  and  it  is  my 
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part-time  Joba  for  140,000  young  Americans 
who  do  not  go  to  college  because  they  can- 
not afford  it.  What  better  investment  can 
we  make  than  to  help  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tl(Hi;  our  fixture  depends  upon  our  young 
people  and  It  beboovee  us  to  help  them  to- 
ward realization  of  their  full  potential  in 
education  and  work  so  they  may  take  their 
rightful  places  in  their  communities  and  be 
qualified  to  discharge  responsibilities  of  lead- 
ership and  citlzeoshlp. 

The  programs  giving  each  community  the 
opportunity  to  develop  its  own  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  fight  Its  own  poverty,  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans who  enlist  as  volimteers  for  America 
in  the  war  against  poverty,  the  creation  of 
special  programs  to  combat  poverty  in  rural 
areas,  the  establishment  of  an  OflSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  will  coordinate 
the  national  effort,  are  all  of  vital  impor- 
tance. This  will  be  a  cooperative  under- 
taking by  all  levels  of  our  Government.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local;  we  aim  to  strike  at  the 
causes  of  poverty,  for  It  would  be  futile  to 
attack  only  the  consequences. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the' 
President's  statement  that  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  we  can  or  should  ^pport  this 
program.  We  miist.  Now  that  the  challenge 
has  been  so  forcibly  put  to  mb,  with  our  shame 
and  disregard  of  the  poor  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  world  and  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  upon  us,  we  must,  indeed,  do 
our  duty.  I  feel  certain  that  your  commit- 
tee will  approve  this  bill  without  delay.  I 
look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
the  bill,  which  is  reasonable  and  feasible  In 
all  respects.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
pass  the  bill  in  the  very  near  future  so  that 
the  vitally  important  work  can  be  started 
and  the  long,  uphill  fight  against  our  enemy, 
poverty,  begiui. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

O*   mw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1964 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24, 1964, 1  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution  proposing  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  village  of  Whitehall,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.Y.,  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  UJS.  Navy. 

This  resolution  was  Intended  to  pro- 
vide proper  recognition  of  the  Important 
part  this  community  contributed  in  con- 
structing 12  of  the  15  ships  that  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Valcour  during  the 
War  of  1776.  New  York  State  has  al- 
ways been  proud  of  Whitehall's  place  In 
history  and  Its  yeoman  efforts  In  helping 
to  shape  the  early  destiny  of  our  great 
country. 

The  reasons  why  Whitehall  is  being 
recognized  as  the  birthplace  of  our  Navy 
are  outlined  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Washington,  N.Y.  Enactment  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Congress  would  provide 
deserved  national  recognition;  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  resolution  I  have  Intro- 
duced will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 


Title:    Recognizing  Whitehall  as  birthplace 
of  U.S.  Navy. 

Whereas  it  Is  generally  conceded  that 
WhltehaU,  Washington  Ooimty.  N.Y.,  for- 
merly Skenesborough.  can  weU  be  considered 
the  birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  as  12  of 
the  16  ships  that  took  part  in  the  Battle 
af  Valcour  in  October  1770  were  built  in  Its 
harbor;  and 

Whereas  this  fleet  was  constructed  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  en- 
gaged in  the  first  naval  battle  after  the  Col- 
onies asserted  their  unity  and  independence; 
and 

Whereas  the  Battle  at  Valcour.  though 
dimmed  by  the  glamour  surrounding  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga.  nevH'theless  played  a  very 
important  pcut  in  shapmg  the  destinies  of 
the  Colonies  by  forestalling  early  invasion 
of  the  Colonies  from  the  north;  and 

Whereas  WhitehaU's  place  in  history  had 
not  heretofore  been  given  the  recognition  It 
Justly  deeerves  for  the  contribution  made 
by  It  in  shaping  the  early  destiny  of  our 
beloved  country;  and 

Whereas  a  resolution  to  this  effect  has 
been  offered  by  Congressman  Caslzton  J. 
King,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.T.,  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  asking  that  the 
village  of  WhltehaU,  Washington  Coimty. 
N.Y.,  be  recognized  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  U.S.  Navy:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Washington  go  on  record  as 
recognizing  the  village  of  WhltehaU  as  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  this  bofu-d  for- 
ward a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Honorable  Caklton  J.  King,  Congress- 
man from  the  30th  District;  Hon.  John  Mc- 
CoRMicK,  S{>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs  and  Hon. 
Kennith  Kxatinc.  U.8.  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 
State  or  Nzw  Yosk, 
County  of  Washington,  as: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I.  the  undersigned, 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Washington  have  compared  the 
foregoing  copy  of  resolution  with  the  original 
resolution  now  on  fUe  in  the  office  and  which 
was  passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
said  county  on  the  13th  day  of  March  1964; 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the 
board  voting  in  favor  thereof;  and  that  the 
same  is  a  correct  and  true  transcript  of  such 
original  resolution  and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  wltnees  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  mjr 
hand  and  the  official  seal  of  the  board   of 
supervisors,  this  19th  day  of  March  1964. 
Edmond  a.  McMoaxis, 
Clerk  of  the  B«ard  of  Supervisors. 


Pan  American  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
cities  across  the  American  continents, 
people  will  celebrate  this  week  because  It 
is  Pan  American  Week.  From  April  12 
to  April  18  a  great  range  of  activities, 
including  conferences,  parades,  speeches, 
and  fiestas,  will  be  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  many  years  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

The  ideal  of  a  united,  progressive  hem- 
isi^ere  originated   early  In  American 
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history  with  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans,  Simon  Bolivar. 
While  the  plans  of  his  conference  of  Pan- 
ama in  1826  were  not  Immediately  car- 
ried out,  they  nevertheless  expressed  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  people  and  provided 
the  goals  toward  which  they  constantly 
strove. 

In  1890  Washington,  t).C.,  became  the 
center  of  the  pan-American  movement 
when  the  first  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence was  held  here.  That  Conference  es- 
tablished the  International  Union  of  the 
American  Republics,  which  became  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  1948 
at  the  Bogota  Conference,  the  final  frui- 
tion of  Simon  Bolivar's  aspirations.  In 
1910  the  House  of  the  Americas,  surely 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Washington,  was  dedicated.  Now  the 
House  of  the  Americas  is  headquarters 
for  a  dynamic  organization,  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  development  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  defense  of 
the  American  people  against  aggression 
and  subversion,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
activities  effecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  taken  the  lead  among  all  interna- 
tional organizations  of  the  world  in  hu- 
man rights,  but  adopting  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man.  through 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  in 
the  cooperative  application  of  reason  to 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
time. 

Pan  American  Week  each  year  honors 
all  of  these  significant  accomplishments. 
In  our  recognition  here  we  lend  our  ap- 
proval also  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  the 
nations  of  North  and  South  America. 
We  should  especially  remember  Tuesday, 
April  14.  It  is  designated  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  and  is  the  apex  of  the  hope  and 
determination  for  a  better  tomorrow  for 
all  American  people. 


Tribute  to  an  Oatstanding:  Newspaper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964       ^ 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  outside 
of  Government,  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant servant  of  the  people  than  the  news 
media.  American  newspapers  have 
been  part  of  the  backbone  of  our  dally 
way  of  life,  and  the  weekly  newspaper  Is 
closer  to  the  people  than  any  other. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Bulletin,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  my  congressional  district. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bulletin 
has  continued  publication  throughout 
the  period  characterized  by  the  greatest 
growth  of  any  county  in  the  United 
States.  To  me,  this  seems  silent  tribute 
to  the  Bulletin  for  the  service  it  renders 
the  community. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  one 
realizes  that  unprecedented  population 


growth  generally  sees  existing  institu- 
tions go  by  the  boards.  In  the  news- 
paper field  in  suburban  areas,  we  all  too 
often  see  the  community-oriented  week- 
ly paper  go  out  of  existence  as  the  large 
nearby  dally  gets  the  bulk  of  the  adver- 
tising dollar  and  the  majority  of  the 
readers. 

In  such  competition,  It  is  only  the 
weekly  paper  which  realizes  its  unique 
ability  to  cover  the  events  in  its  area 
better  than  any  other  media  that  perse- 
veres. 

The  Bulletin  stands  today,  too.  as  trib- 
ute to  the  strong  belief  in  his  country, 
county,  and  community  that  imbued  its 
late  founder  John  J.  O'Neill.  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  vision,  whose  record  of  com- 
munity contributions  extends  even  far- 
ther than  the  founding  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Bulletin.  He  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  concept  of  developing  voca- 
tional programs  alongside  academic  pro- 
grams at  the  high  school  level.  A  monu- 
ment to  him,  too,  is  Sewanhaka  High 
School,  regarded  today  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  example  of  a  "com- 
prehensive school."  Mr.  O'Neill,  in  the 
late  1920's,  fought  for  this  concept  in 
higher  education  along  before  it  was  in 
vogue,  before  we  discussed  dropouts,  un- 
skilled graduates,  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  too,  has  several  living 
monuments:  his  son,  James,  who  helped 
his  dad  start  the  paper  and  is  now  one 
of  the  top  reporters  on  Newsday,  one  of 
America's  leading  daily  newspapers;  his 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  can-ies  on  in 
her  father's  tradition  as  the  editor  of  the 
Bulletin;  his  son,  John,  a  leading  execu- 
tive with  one  of  America's  outstanding 
companies;  a  daughter,  Anne,  who  pur- 
sues a  career  as  b  legal  secretary;  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  his  wife. 
Margaret,  who  continues  to  bring  culture 
to  the  weekly  audience  via  her  book  re- 
views. 

Today.  Mr.  O'Neill's  paper  survives  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  'the  life  of 
Franklin  Square.  It  still  publishes  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  O'Neill's  dictum: 

No  one  In  Franklin  Square  wiU  ever  be 
embarrassed  In  the  coliimns  of  the  Bulletin. 
Sordid  news  has  no  place  In  my  paper.  This 
Is  a  cotmnunity.  In  a  community  a  man  has 
a  right  to  his  good  name.  I  will  leave  to 
•thers.  who  care  lesa  about  PranUin  Square, 
to  report  the  embarrassments.of  the  people 
who  live  here. 

I  believe  that  dictum,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
serve  as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  commu- 
nity newspaper  anywhere.  It  is  therefore 
proudly  that  I  compliment  the  Franklin 
Square  Bulletin  and  its  staff  on  achiev- 
ing Its  silver  anniversary. 


U.S.  Aid  Bris;ht  Spot  in  Aid  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNSOr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  only  the  instances  of  the  failures 
of  our  foreign  aid  make  the  headlines  of 
our  daily  press.  Unheralded  go  the 
many  successes  which  our  military  and 


economic  assistance  programs  have  had 
around  the  world. 

It  was,  therefore,  heartening  to  read 
a  recent  article  from  Laos  citing  our 
U.S.  aid  program  as  the  one  bright 
spot  in  an  otherwise  clouded  situation. 
The  article  wa«  wxitten  by  Delia  and 
Ferdinand  Kuhn.  distinguished  foreign 
correspondents,  as  a  part  of  a  series 
on  southeast  Asia  which  Speared  in 
the  Washington  Star. 

In  their  March  29  column,  the  Kuhns 
found  our  U.S.  aid  program  in  Laos  had 
"verve  and  style  and  seems  to  know 
where  it  is  going."  This  conclusion 
paralleled  my  own  observations  made  last 
October  when  the  congressional  study 
mission,  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
visited  Laos. 

We  found  that  our  impact  aid  pro- 
grams, which  included  road  construc- 
tion, rural  development,  education,  vil- 
lage dispensaries  and  teacher  training, 
were  assisting  measurably  the  neutralist 
Government  of  Laos.  These  projects 
should  go  far  to  demonstrate  that  the 
non-Communist  section  of  Laos  is  sub- 
stantially better  off  than  the  Pathet  Lao 
areas,  and  that  cooperation  with  the 
free  world  can  be  most  beneficial. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Kuhns'  inde- 
pendent observations  coincide  with  those 
of  our  study  mission,  and  that  this- en- 
couraging story  of  our  U.S.  foreign  aid 
has  received  wide  dissemination.  At  this 
point  I  request  permission  to  insert  the 
Kuhns'  article  in  the  RrcoRD  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  have  missed 
it  in  the  Star,  and  commend  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  it. 

The  article  follows: 
F.1R  East  Report:  U.S.  Am  Bright  Spot  in 
I-ABTiAN  Situation 
(By  Dfli.i  and  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 

Vientiane,  Laos. — Sometimes  Apiericans  at 
home  must  ."t^el  themselves  for  the  shock 
of  hearing  goMl  news  from  a  far-off  trouble 
spot.  In  this  iMleaguered  country,  the  pos- 
ture of  Amerieaa  aid  Is  now  upright  and 
proud. 

The  contrast  between  the  morale  of  the  aid 
staff  here  In  Laos  and  that  of  the  mother 
agency  In  Washington  Is  as  startling  as  the 
contrast  between  th«  Winged  Victory  and 
the  Laocooa.  Ttato  la  not  to  suggest  that 
the  Laos  branch  is  an  armless  or  a  headless 
figure,  buVrathsr  than  It  has  verve  and  style 
and  seems  to  loiow  where  It  Is  going. 

Having  watch**  a  good  many  aid  programs 
In  Asia,  often  with  dismay,  we  can  suggest 
two  or  three  reasons  for  the  quality  of  this 
one.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  new  Ambas- 
sador. Leonard  Unger,  and  a  new  aid  director, 
Charles  A.  Mann,  a  fresh  start  was  made 
about  18  months  ago. 

Everyone  from  the  Ambassador  down  is 
conscious  ef  the  stigmas  attached  to  the  old 
program,  the  exposures  of  almost  unbeliev- 
able mistakes.  Nobody  Is  going  to  let  even 
the  smallest  graim  of  dirt  settle  oa.  the  new 
program  if  he  cam  help  It.  Every  project  is 
kept  out  In  the  light  and  scrubbed  daily. 

CLOSE  CHECK   ON   GOODS 

As  one  of  the  new  safeguards,  four  Ameri- 
can customs  inspectors  are  stationed  here  to 
check  every  Item  that  enters  the  country 
under  the  American-financed  commodity 
program.  Every  refuge*  from  the  Pathet  Lao 
guerrillas  wh«  gets  am  American  blanket,  for 
example,  must  sign  a  receipt,  even  if  he  can- 
not write.  In  the  files  of  the  aid  mission 
here  are  stacks  of  thiimbprlnted  receipts, 
ready  foe  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
inspect  and  ponder. 

A  second  source  of  pride  and  high  morale 
here  can   be  traced   to   the   nature   of   the 
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Sunday  printed  a  most  perceptive  edi- 
torial which  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed in  the  CoNGKXSSiONAL  Record. 
It  points  out  the  cwttintUns  campaign  to 
have  all  retorenee  to  Ood  strlok^i  from 
our  nati<»ial  eonsclenoe  and  I  present  it 
here  for  the  Information  of  the  Congress. 
God  Takxn  to  C!oubt  Aoain 

The  phrase  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
"One  nation  \inder  Ood,"  offends  Mrs.  Mada- 
lyn  Murray,  ffiie  says  It  violates  Individual 
liberties  and  freedom  of  conectence  of  her 
two  aohool-age  sons.  She  Is  the  same  woman 
whose  objection  to  school  prayer  on  the 
ground  that  it  violated  the  conscleace  of 
these  same  two  boys  produced  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  banned  school  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Nation. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart's  lone  dissenting 
opinion  has  proved  to  be  prophetic  only  too 
soon.  He  asked  what  was  to  stop  the  court 
from  removing  from  the  pledge  to  the  flag 
the  phrase  "One  nation  under  God."  Mrs. 
Murray  has  instituted  suit  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  High  Court  wUl  go  that 
far— find  we're  afraid  that  not  many  Ameri- 
cans have  much  confidence  that  It  will  re- 
strain Itself. 

It  Is  past  time  for  our  Congress  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  States  for  ratlflcatlon  a 
constitutional  amendment  overthrowing  the 
Supreme  Court  rvaing  and  clarlf3rlng  in  un- 
mistakable language  that  freedom  of  religion 
doesn't  mean  rejection  of  rellgloa.  and  tliat 
separation  of  church  and  state  does  not  make 
the  state  antagonistic  to  Ood. 
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Stkk  With  Democrats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOT7TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apra  14,  1964 

Mr.  HEMPHILIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  hasten  to 
enclose  an  exoeQent,  thovightf  ul  and  sig- 
nificant letter,  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Cheraw  Chroz^de.  Cheraw.  8.C..  which 
appeared  In  the  edition  of  ThursdaF. 
April  2.  1964.  in  which  one  of  my  constl- 
t«ents  painted  out  what  so  many  of  us 
have  long  known:  That  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  best  party  for  the  people  of 
my  district.*  I  share  his  opinion  and  the 
letter  is  as  follows: 

LrrrsBfl  to  th»  Editok — Stick  Wrrn 

DXICOCRATS 

Chxsaw,  S.C,  March  29, 1964. 
To  the  Chebaw  Chsonicls: 

The  South  Carolina  Republicans  sure  are 
In  an  awftil  rush  to  select  their  candidates. 
They  selected  them  in  convention,  you  know, 
not  in  a  general  primary,  where  the  people 
wo\ild  have  a  chance  to  elect  them.  This  is 
typical  of  the  OOP  which  is  less  interested 
In  democracy  and  popular  representetlon 
than  In  tight  control  of  party  machinery  by 
a  few  at  the  top.  Theyll  never  win  any  elec- 
tions that  way. 

Those  peaple  in  ChesterAeld  County  who 
are  now  registered  Republicans,  and  more 
eapeclany,  those  so-called  Deaoacrats  who 
register  one  way  and  vote  another  in  oxu- 
party  primary,  ought  to  study  history  a  little 
bit.  They  would  soon  dlscaver  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  never  been  a  friend  ef 
tha  South,  wkethsr  from  1868  to  1818,  during 
the  peilad  ot  Beoonstructlon.  er  after  187t. 
When  big  bustneys  captured  the  party  and 


began  to  legislate  not  for  the  good  of  the 
people  but  for  its  own  economic  benefit. 

History  teaches  that  the  South,  and  the 
average,  middle-class  wage  earner  and  farm- 
er, is  far  better  off  under  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  understands  the  needs  of  the 
"Uttle  man"  and  puts  his  Interests  at  heart. 
That's  why  it  was  the  Republicans  who 
brought  on  the  great  depression  and  then 
stood  stiU  for  nearly  4  long  years,  while  the 
poor  became  poorer  and  the  rich  bought  up 
everyUiing  at  depressed  prices,  and  the  Demo- 
crats who,  under  the  late  great  FJDJl.  and  a 
Democratic  Congress,  started  the  country 
back  on  the  long  road  to  recovery. 

Many  of  the  local  Republicans  couldn't  af- 
ford to-be  Republicans  v^en  the  GOP  had 
charge  of  things.  They  had  to  wait  until 
Democratic  administrations  enabled  them 
to  make  enough  money  to  let  them  vote 
Republican. 

At  the  national  level,  who  do  the  Repub- 
licans have  who  can  measure  up  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson?  Certainly  not  Rockefcllei. 
Not  Goldwater,  who,  ever  since  his  heel 
healed,  has  kept  his  foot  In  his  mouth. 

In  this  relatively  poor  coimty.  we  need  all 
the  Federal  help  we  can  get.  And  we  are 
getting  it  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations:  ARA.  STEP,  and  many 
other  economic  programs,  designed  to  help 
us  help  ourselves.  It  was  the  same  back 
during  New  Deal  days,  too.  It  was  the  Dem- 
ocrats who  gave  us  the  welfare  program  for 
the  need,  social  security,  -  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  I  don't  see  anybody  who 
votes  Republican  and  gets  a  Government 
check  turning  that  check  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, uncashed. 

The  farmer,  the  wtxker,  the  small  biisl- 
neesman;  the  producer,  the  consumer,  the 
elderly,  the  reUred;  the  young  breadwinner 
who  wants  a  Job;  all  these  people  In  our 
society  have  a  stake  In  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, and  we  hope  and  believe  Mr.  John- 
son, and  a  Democratic  Congress  will  be  re- 
t\irned  to  power — with  South  Carolina's 
help — next  November  so  we  oan  all  enjoy  a 
better  deal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Graham. 


Aimivertaij  of  the  Submariae 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  OONMCLTlUVr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  particU>ate  in  the  observance 
of  the  submarine  MrUiday.  This  is  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  Navy's  accept- 
ance of  its  first  submarine,  the  n.SJi. 
Holland.  It  was  on  April  11.  1900,  when 
the  TJS.  Navy  purchased  Ks  first  undersea 
craft  from  the  Inventor  John  Philip  Hol- 
land, who  had  built  several  submarines. 
That  first  submarine  was  53  feet  long  and 
cost  $150,000.  Today,  our  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  are  neariy  10  times  as 
long  and  cost  about  $30  million  each, 
exclusive  of  the  powerplant 

I  have  the  privileffe  of  representing  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut, which  iBcludas  the  dty  of  Oro- 
ton.  sometimes  described  as  "the  subma- 
rine capital  of  the  world."  It  is  at 
Oroton  that  the  Eleetiic  Boat  Co..  one 
of  the  largest  submarine  builders  in  the 
world,  is  located.  We  in  Cohneotlcut  are 
extremely  proud  of  this  oonpany's  great 
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record  of  achievement  and  of  our  contri- 
butions to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  launching  on  April  4  of  the  sub- 
marine XJSS.  Greenling,  built  by  Electric 
Boat  at  Go-oton,  Rear  Adm.  Roy  S.  Ben- 
son, Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, paid  this  tribute  to  the  company 
and  all  those  who  work  there: 

There  is  not  the  slightest- question  in  my 
mind  but  that  no  submarine  building  yard 
turns  out  bettw  submarines  than  does  Elec- 
tric Boat.    Your  record  is  magnificent. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary we  are  observing,  we  are  paying  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  men  in  the 
U.S.  Navy's  Submarine  Service,  we  are 
stressing  their  role  in  our  national  de- 
fense, and  we  are  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  service  in  times  of  war  and 
peace. 

During  World  War  I,  submarines  were 
used  primarily  for  defensive  purposes, 
such  as  coastal  patrol,  attacks  on  Ger- 
man U-boats  to  keep  shipping  lanes  open, 
et  cetera.  Although  the  First  World  War 
demonstrated  the  strategic  effectiveness 
of  the  submarine,  the  United  States  did 
not  start  a  major  submarine  building 
program  until  1933  when  the  Roosevelt 
administration  came  into  power.  By  De- 
cember 1941 — at  the  time  of  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — we  had 
111  submarines  in  commission  and  73 
under  construction.  "We  had  51  active 
boats  In  the  Pacific,  against  83  subma- 
rines in  the  Japanese  fleet. 

The  first  attack  by.an  American  sub- 
marine against  a  Japanese  ship  was  by 
the  Swordflsh  in  the  South  China  Sea 
on  December  9 — 2  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. While  it  was  never  verified  the 
Swordflsh  hit  its  target,  our  first  real 
success  came  5  days  later  when  the  same 
Stoordflsh  sank  an  enemy  ship.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  first  time  In  history  that 
an  American  submarine  torpedoed  a 
sh^. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  our  small  but  growing  fieet  of 
submarines  carried  out  many  special 
missions,  such  as  reconnaissance,  evac- 
uation of  civilians,  running  supplies,  and 
transporting  commando  raiders. 

Only  eight  of  our  boats  were  on  full- 
time  antishipping  duty;  consequently, 
we  had  only  limited  success  in  sinking 
enemy  ships.  In  that  first  year  our  boats 
sank  600.000  tons  of  enemy  shipping — 
which  is  a  considerable  amount — but 
the  total  Japanese  merdiant  fieet  was 
estimated  at  over  6  million  tons.  As  our 
submarine  fieet  grew  larger,  Japanese 
shipping  losses  also  grew  larger  and 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Our  submarines 
turned  their  attention  also  on  Japanese 
warships,  particularly  destroyers,  a  chief 
enemy  of  srtxnarlnes. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  ehemy  destroyers 
were  sunk  by  our  submarines  than  by 
any  other  means.  In  all,  we  know  that 
American  submarines  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  enemy  merchant  fieet  and 
one-third  of  his  navy.  Let  me  say  at  this 
point,  In  tribute  to  Uie  gallant  men  in 
our  submuine  service  during  World  War 
n,  that  ttaabs  was  an  mtremely  hazard- 
ous service  with  a  death  rate  of  about 
one  out  of  every  five  men.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  bravery  and  heroism  for  which 
our  Nation  is  eternally  grateful — and  in 


this  spirit  of  appreciation  I  salute  them. 

In  World  War  n  we  used  the  subma- 
rine in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
used  by  the  Germans  in  World  War  I; 
namely,  to  cripple  the  enemy's  lifelines 
on  the  seas.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  role  of  the  submarine  has 
changed.  Great  developments  have 
taken  place  in  submarine  technology. 
There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  po- 
tential threat  in  the  development  of  a 
large  Soviet  submarine  fieet.  This  has 
I'esulted  in  an  effort  to  make  the  sub- 
marine an  important  aspect  of  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The  change  or  reorientation  of  our 
submarine  mission  began  in  1949,  when 
we  first  realized  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  vastly  increasing  its  submarine  fleet 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  potential  threat 
to  our  naval  power  and  sea  communica- 
tions around  the  world. 

That  change  has  been  going  forward 
since  then.  Every  attack  submarine  in 
our  Navy  today  has  antisubmarine  war- 
fare as  a  primary  mission.  These  are 
mainly  nuclear-powered  ships;  they  are 
fast;  they  are  maneuverable;  and  they 
have  new  advanced  underwater  sensing 
devices. 

There  is  another  role  performed  by  the 
submarine — a  role  unheard  of  even  in 
1949,  less  than  15  years  ago.  I  refer  to 
the  role  of  the  submarine  as  a  sea-based 
strategic  missile  system.  The  latest  in 
submarine  technology,  combined  with 
the  most  advanced  missile  development, 
produced  the  Polaris-firing  nuclear- 
powered  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine. 
We  now  have  12  such  submarines  in  com- 
mission, and  23  imder  construction  or 
authorized  for  construction — a  total  ot 
35  of  these  submarines.  May  I  add  that 
these  figures  were  given  me  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  they  are  not  classified. 
Thus  you  can  see  that  we  are  gradually 
building  up  the  most  formidable  offensive 
second  strike  deterrent  weapons  In 
existence. 

And  there  is  another  change  to  be 
noted  here — a  change  that  is  no  less  im- 
portant. I  refer  to  the  life  and  the  role 
of  the  submariner  today  which  has  also 
changed  greatly.  Although  there  is  the 
same  informality  among  the  officers  and 
men,  the  same  esprit  de  corps  as  in  the 
past,  living  conditions  have  improved 
and  the  technical  demands  on  the  crew 
cure  much  higher.  Being  constantly  sub- 
merged for  60  days  is  the  standard  patrol 
of  the  Polaris  submarines.  The  old  sub- 
marines designed  in  the  1920's  and  used 
in  World  War  II  could  stay  submerged 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
24  hours.  They  were  noisy,  poorly  ven- 
tilated, cramped  for  space,  and  always  in 
need  of  repair.  On  modem  submsolnes 
space  is  still  at  a  premium,  but  much 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  com- 
fort and  surroundings,  and  the  air  is 
purer. 

Even  though  it  is  peacetime  and  un- 
derwater patrols  are  much  longer  than 
before,  we  have  more  men  who  volunteer 
for  submarine  service  than  we  can  ac- 
cept. The  training  is  much  more  rigor- 
ous today.  The  enlisted  man  on  the 
ballistic  missile  submarine  requires 
about  6  months  duty  both  ashore  and  at 
sea  before  he  can  attain  qualification 
status.    The    officer    requires    a    whole 


year.  Engineering  personnel  get  an  ad- 
ditional 13  months  of  schooling.  These 
men  are  highly  trained  technicians  in  a 
perpetual  training  process  to  master 
their  jobs  and  the  ever-changing  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  there  must  be  something 
very  admirable  about  a  service  which  can 
arouse  so  much  interest  and  devotion,  so 
much  loyaity  and  heroism,  both  in  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  sub- 
marine service.  The  men  who  have  been 
in  it,  and  those  who  followed  them,  de- 
serve recognition  for  the  sacrifices  and 
the  patriotism  they  have  demonstrated. 
Theirs  is  not  the  patriotism  of  merely 
marching  behind  a  band  or  lighting  fire- 
works one  day  in  the  -year.  It  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  the  very  defense 
of  the  flag  and  the  Nation  of  which  they 
are  a  part;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people 
who  unselfishly  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  patriotism 
is  the  love  for  their  country,  the  respect 
for  its  traditions,  the  honor  of  its  people, 
the  future  of  its  destiny.  Their  patriot- 
ism was  expressed  In  standing  firm  for 
th^  common  good,  for  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  all.  Their  patriotism  was  to 
stand  tall  and  unafraid  against  all  ene- 
mies, ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  need 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in.  connection  with  this 
observance,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  to  recall  another  occasion — a  very 
sad  one,  indeed — where  men  ot  the  sub- 
marine service  made  a  supreme  sacrifice. 
Just  about  a  year  ago,  on  April  10,  1963, 
we  were  all  stunned  by  the  tragedy  of 
the  sulMnarine  U.S.S.  Thresher  which 
went  down  in  the  Atlantic  with  a  loss  ot 
129  men.  Many  of  those  men  were  from 
my  district  in  Connecticut.  These  gal- 
lant men  are  today  a  part  of  the  long 
list  of  American  heroes  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
event,  we  honor  their  memory  and  we  re- 
call their  bravery.  We  express  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  their  loved  ones,  to  the 
bereaved  wives,  children  and  parents,  in 
whose  hearts  they  will  live  forever.  We 
also  voice  our  deepest  gratitude  to  these 
mm  for  their  courageous  deeds  and  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  their  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  editorial  on  the 
subject,  published  in  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  on  April  10,  1964.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

TmcT  Ass  Not  Forgotten 

A  year  ago  today  the  Nation  and  the  world 
were  shocked  and  saddened  by  a  major  sub- 
marine disaster  for  on  April  10.  1963,  the 
dark  icy  waters  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  claimed 
the  nuclear  attack  submarine  Thresher  with 
129  men  aboard. 

The  Thresher,  attached  to  Group  2  at  the 
Oroton  SubnMtrlne  Base  bvit  oi>erating  out  of 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  was  lost  220  miles  east  of 
C^>e  Cod  whUe  conducting  a  scries  of  deep 
dives.  The  8,400-foot  depth  of  the  ocean  In 
the  area  made  it  impossible  to  either  rescue 
the  96  enlisted  men,  16  oOcers,  and  17 
civilian  observers  who  were  aboard  what  was 
described  as  the  fatest  and  deepest  dlvli^g 
submarine  In  tbe  world  or  ccmduct  salvage 
operations. 

A  dark  cloak  of  mirstery  hung  over  the 
■Inking  untU  the  bathyscapb  Trieste  was 
moved  Into  the  disaster  area  in  June.  This 
deep-dlvlng  craft  faUed  to  locate  the  hull  of 
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the  American  people  as  a  whole  toward  re- 
ligion and  safeguarding  of  rell^ous  liberty. 
As  Ohclstlaas  we  believe  that  every  Indi- 
TldiMtl  has  a  tight  to  an  education  aimed  at 
the  full  development  of  his  capacities  as  a 
liiiman  being  created  by  God.  his  character 
as  weU  as  his  InteUect.  We  are  Impelled 
by  the  love  of  neighbor  to  seek  maximum 
educational  opportunities  for  each  Individ- 
ual in  order  that  he  may  prepare  himself 
f<H'  responsible  participation  in  the  common 
life. 

CONCERN  FOR  THX  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  system  of 
public  education "  In  the  Uaited  States  of 
America.  It  provides  a  context  in  which  all 
Individuals  may  share  In  an  education  which 
contributes  to  the  full  development  of  their 
capacities.  It  serves  as  a  major  cohesive 
force  in  our  pluralistic  society.  We  also 
recognize  that  significant  value  derives  from 
the  fact  th*t  this  system  is  financed  by  put>- 
lic  funds,  is  responsive  to  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  Is  open  to  all  without  distinc- 
tions as  to  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status. 

BBTINrnON  OF  ROLES 

Religious  ideas,  beliefs,  values,  and  the 
contributions  of  churches  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  cultural  heritage  as  a  people. 
The  public  schools  have  an  obligation  to 
help  individuals  develop  an  intelligent 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role 
of  rellgloo  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Teaching  for  religious  commitment 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  home  and  the 
community  of  faith  (such  as  the  church  or 
synagogue)   rather  than  the  public  schools. 

We  support  the  right  of  religious  groups 
to  eeaabllsh  and  maintain  schools  at  their 
own  ea:pense  provided  they  meet  prescribed 
eduoatlonal  standards. 

We  support  also  the  right  of  parents  to 
decide  whether  their  children  shall  attend 
public  or  nonpublic  schools.  The  ptirent 
who  rhnenas  to  send  his  children  to  a  non- 
pubUc  aohocd  Is  not  excused  from  the  re- 
pponstblMtf  of  the  citizen  to  support  and 
seek  to  improve  the  public  schools. 

Neither  the  ohxirch  nor  the  state  should 
use  the  pubUc  school  to  compel  acceptance 
of  any  creed  or  conformity  to  any  specific 
religious  praotloe. 

It  Is  sin  essential  task  of  the  churches  to 
provide  adequate  religious  instruction 
through  every  mean^  at  their  disposal. 
These  inolnde  both  thoee  activities  which 
individual  churches  provide  within  their 
own  walls  and  also  various  joint  ventiires 
of  churches  Involving  cooperatloa  with  the 
pubUo  schools.  Christian  niu-ture  and  the 
devetepmeat  aiKi  practice  of  Christian  wor- 
ship are  iaeseapable  obligations  of  the  con- 
p-egatlon  and  the  family.  We  warn  the 
diurehee  apdnst  the  all  too  human  tend- 
eaoy  to  look  to  the  state  and  Its  agenotes  for 
support  In  faimilng  the  churches'  mission. 
Such  a  taodaacy  endangers  both  true  re- 
ligion and  olvtl  liberties.  At  the  same  time, 
wa  call  the  churches  to  renewed  worship, 
study,  work.  «uid  sacrifice  to  fulfill  their 
mission  as  God's    people  in  the  world. 

PLACX    or    XKLIOION    IN     THX    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

No  person  is  truly  educated  for  life  in  the 
UKXlera  WOTld  who  is  not  aware  of  the  vital 
part  played  by  religion  in  the  sluiplng  of 
our  history  and  culture,  and  of  its  contem- 
porary expressions.  Information  about  reli- 
gion Is  son.  essential  part  of  many  school  sub- 
jects such  as  sodal  studlse.  Utarature.  and 
the  arts.  Tbe  oontribatloos  of  religious 
leadete,  iiimmanntn.  aad  ideas  should  be 
treated  objectively  and  broadly  In  any  pres- 
entetloa  of  Oieae  subjects.  Public  school 
iv<|witwi.it.r>fcnrii  and  tcxtbook  producers  are 
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1  In  t.hu  document  the  terms  "publls  edu- 
cation" "J^tl  "public  schools"  are  taken  to 
mean  the  system  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 


to  be  conamended  for  the  progress  made  to 
date  In  including  objective  information 
about  religion  in  various  subject  matter 
fields.  Tsacliers  should  be  trained  to  deal 
with  the  history,  practices,  and  oharacter- 
istlos  of  the  various  religious  groups  with 
competence  and  respect  for  diverse  religious 
convictions.  Their  greatest  influence  wlU  be 
through  the  life  and  attitudes  they  reflect  In 
the  classroom.  They  should  be  free  as  per- 
soas  to  express  their  own  eeavlctions  la  an- 
swer to  direct  questions  froai  pupils  when 
appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  under 
study. 

The  full  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  vise  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  book.  In  such  studies — including 
those  related  to  character  development — the 
use  of  the  Bible  has  a  valid  educational  pur- 
pose. But  neither  true  religion  nor  good 
education  is  dependent  upon  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  sctiool  program. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes 
In  the  Regents'  Prayer  case  has  ruled  that 
"In  this  country  it  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  Government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  part  of  a  rellgioxis  program  carried  on  by 
the  Government."  We  recognise  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  this  niling.  But 
whether  prayers  may  be  offered  at  special 
occasions  in  the  public  schoc^  may  well  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  board  responsible 
for  the  program  of  the  public  tehools  la  the 
local  community. 

While  both  our  tradition  and  the  present 
temper  of  our  Nation  reflect  a  preponderant 
l>ellef  in  God  aa  our  source  and  our  destiny, 
nevertheless  attempts  to  establish  a  "com- 
mon core"  of  religious  beUeCs  to  be  taught  in 
public  schools  have  usually  proven  unrealis- 
tic and  unwise.  Major  faith  groups  have  not 
agreed  on  a  formulation  of  religious  beliefs 
common  to  all.  Bvea  tf  they  had  done  so, 
such  a  body  of  religious  doctrine  would  tend 
to  become  a  substitute  for  the  more  demand- 
ing commitments  of  historic  faiths. 

Some  religious  holidays  have  become  so 
much  a  part  of  American  culture  ttiat  the 
public  school  caa  scarcely  ignore  them.  Any 
recognition  of  such  holidays  in  the  public 
schools  should  contribute  to  better  eocunu- 
nity  understanding  and  shovdd  in  no  way 
divert  the  attention  of  pupils  and  the  com- 
munity from  the  celebration  of  these  holi- 
days In  synagogues  and  chiirches. 

We  express  the  conviction  that  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  tn  its  pres- 
ent wording  has  provided  the  framework 
within  which  responslMe  dtlaens  snd  our 
courts  have  been  able  to  afford  maximum 
protection  for  the  religious  liberty  of  all  our 
citizens. 

CHXJRCH  SOTPORT  OF  PT7BLIC  SCHOOLS 

American  public  education  should  have 
the  full  and  conscientious  support  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  churches.  Therefore,  we 
urge  our  constituency  to  continue  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  American  system 
of  public  education  through  positive  steps 
such  as  the  following : 

1.  Providing  intelligent  appraisal  and  re- 
si>onsibIe  orlUclsm  of  j>rQgrams  of  public 
education: 

3.  Keeping  Informed  about  the  needs  of  the 
publtes  schools  aad  studying  issues  related  to 
public  education  as  a  basis  fer  tntelllgent  ac- 
tion as  dtlaens: 

3.  Supporting  able  candidates  for  boards 
of  education  and  being  willing  to  serve  as 
members  of  such  boards; 

4.  Working  at  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  fen'  Improved  legislative  and  financial 
sup^>ort  of  public  schools: 

6.  Kmphaaialng  to  prospeoMve  and  pres- 
ent teachers  the  profaaeion  of  pubUc  sdtool 
teaching  as  a  vocation  that  is  worthy  of 
the  best  sarvloe  a  ChrisMan  can  give; 

6.  Exploring  cooperative  arraageiaents  of 
the  ohvrchee  and  sehetris  whsreby  the 
church's  teaehlng  of  religion  may  be  im- 
proved. 
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In  American  education,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial interrelation  between  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education. 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  that,  in  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  publicly  maintained  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  provision  Is 
offered  for  the  voltmtary  election  of  courses 
in  religion  on  a  parity  with  all  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  and  not  infrequently 
for  publicly  supported  chaplains  and  other 
services  of  religion. 

The  question  should  be  explored  whether 
these  arrangements  through  which  religious 
instruction  and  servt^ces  are  provided  within 
State  institutions  of  liigher  education  with- 
out Infringement  of  law  or  offense  to  individ- 
ual conscience  may  not  offer  stiggestion  for 
more  adequate  provision  within  the  public 
schools  of  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
religion  where  desired,  fully  within  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  religious  expression. 

NoTX. — The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of 
North  and  South  America  has  indicated  that 
It  disclaims  and  dissociates  itself  from  this 
pronouncement — 65  for,  1  against,  1  absten- 
tion. 


Pnlte  of  the  People 


to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on  Inade- 
quate incomes. 

Similar  price  fixing  laws  have  been  repudi- 
ated in  26  States.  Now  an  effort  Is  b<ing 
made  to  establish  them  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  House  bill  has  been  reported  f avcnrably 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CoDunerce  and  is  now  awaiting  a  vote  on  the 
House  floor.  Hearings  are  now  underway  on 
the  Senate  bill  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  re- 
ported out  within  a  short  time. 

These  bills  have  been  consistently  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  consumer 
organizations. 

Time  is  short  if  these  vicious  bills  are 
to  be  defeated. 

Citizens  opposed  should  write  to  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  without  delay  and 
register  their  opposition. 

ES.W. 

Wynantskill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pui'su- 
ant  to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Times 
Record  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  on  November  15, 
1963,  entitled  "Legislating  Prices,"  point- 
ing out  clearly  the  evils  of  the  iniquitous 
quality  stabilization  bill: 

Pulse  of  thk  People 
ubgislatimg  prices 

EnrrOB,  the  Record  : 

According  to  reports  from  Washington, 
more  and  more  heat  is  being  generated  in 
the  battle  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  this 
year  the  so-called  quality  stabilization  bill 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  legal- 
ization of  price  fixing  ol  all  trademarked 
articles  sold  In  interstate  commerce.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this  bill  is 
identified  as  H.R.  3660. 

In  ttie  Senate,  the  bill  is  identified  as 
S.  774. 

Although  the  bill  contains  a  statement 
that  it  may  be  cited  as  the  Quality  StabUiza- 
tlon  Act,  there  is  nothing  in  its  terms  to 
stabilize  qttallty  of  merchandise  or  which 
could  affect  the  qtiallty  of  merchandise  in 
ainy  way.  The  sole  and  entire  p\UTX»e  of  the 
bill  is  to  prevent  any  person  retailing  brand- 
named  merchandise  from  selling  it  at  less 
than  the  prices  set  by  the  manvtfacturer  or 
distributor. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  tf  you  have 
been  purchasing  a  pertlcvilar  brand  of  ciga- 
rettes, groceries,  drug  preparations,  etc.,  at 
one  store  cheaper  than  at  another  store,  the 
rdanuf acturer  can  force  you  to  pay  the  high- 
er price  when  you  buy.  This  could  Increase 
prices  of  many  of  our  purchases  from  10  to 
20  percent. 

Paxil  R.  Dixon;  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission,  estimated  that  passage 
of  the  bill  wovQd  cost  American  consumers 
about  $8  billion  a  year.  Experts  claim  that 
passage  of  the  bill  wotdd  raise  the  average 
price  level  by  as  much  as  20  percent,  thus 
causing  a  big  boost  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
workers  and  other  consumers  and  hardships 
for  millioDS  of  elderly  people  who  are  trying 


What  Hat  Happeoed  to  America? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manlpn  Porum  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
published  an  Interview  with  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Edison  on  the  subject  of 
"What  Has  Happened  to  America?" 
This  Interview  was  broadcast  over  the 
Manlon  Forum  network  on  April  5,  1964. 

I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  by 
the  comments  of  this  distinguished  for- 
mer Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  fonner 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  feel  that  these 
comments  should  be  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  this  body.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  interview 
by  Dean  Clarence  Manlon  with  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Edison  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Has  Happened  to  America? 
(Interview  with  Hon.  Charles  Edison) 

Dean  Manion.  Those  who  chronicle  the 
exciting  record  of  the  past  century  will  find 
some  great  names  carved  into  the  highway 
of  American  history.  No  one  of  these  is 
more  enduring,  more  exciting,  or  more  widely 
known  for  its  great  and  ever-growing  con- 
tribution to  the  progress,  prosperity,  and 
pleasure  of  our  times  than  the  name  Edison. 

The  late  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  universally 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  technical  genius 
who  ever  lived.  The  value  of  his  Inventive 
contributions  to  hiunanity  Is  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  measurement.  But  the  most 
valuable  of  all  of  these  Is  the  precious  lesson 
in  the  eternal  value  of  personal  liberty  that 
we  learn  frcon  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
inventor,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  imagi- 
native and  accomplished  free  enterpriser 
who  ever  lived. 

The  whole  world  has  reason  to  rejoice  that 
Thomas  Edison  was  able  to  live  his  most  ex- 
traordinary life  in  a  free  country.  No  person 
in  America  has  done  more  to  project,  teach, 
and  exemplify  this  liberty  lesson  than 
Charles  Edison,  the  distinguished  son  of  the 
great  Inventor,  who  is  my  guest  at  this 
microphone  now. 

A  lesser  man  would  have  gone  into  perma- 


nent eclipse  behind  the  greet  reputation  of 
his  Incomparable  father,  but  Charles  Edison 
has  made  his  own  great  contribution  to 
American  history  as  a  scientist,  a  business- 
man, as  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  as 
the  Governor  of  his  native  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Beyond  that,  he  has  fought  for  free- 
dom continuously  throughout  all  of  his  days 
in  private  and  public  life. 

Governor  Edison,  as  you  well  know,  your 
visit  with  this  audience  fulfills  a  hope  that 
I  have  cherished  for  a  long  time.  Welcome 
to  the  Manlon  Forum. 

Governor  Edison.  Thank  you,  Dean  Man- 
ion.  I  would  like  to  speak  about  America — 
about  how  it  was  and  how  it  Is.  America — 
our  country — the  culmination  of  the  dreams 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  centuries- 
old  aspirations  of  men  throughout  the  wofld 
for  liberty. 

"Liberty" — a  word  and  an  Ideal  from  which 
archaic  in  these  days,  sort  of  old-fashioned 
and  fondly  remembered,  but  belonging  to 
an  old  frontier,  somewhere  back  in  the 
pleasant,  dead  da3rB  when  the  United  States 
was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

''Liberty" — a  word  and  an  ideal  frcHn"whlch 
men  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor;  for  which 
farmers,  and  merchants,  and  artisans,  and 
ironmongers,  and  cobblers,  and  writers,  and 
preachers — all  of  them  together — withstood 
the  bitter  winter  of  Valley  Forge  to  carve 
out  a  new  nation  said  a  new  idea. 

The  spark  set  by  these  men  ignited  a  fire 
which  swept  the  world  and  still,  even  in  these 
days  of  cynical  hypocrisy,  has  the  power  to 
inflame  men  to  action — in  Hungary,  in  China, 
in  East  Berlin  and — yes — even  in  Cuba. 

What  did  this  word  mean?  What  caused 
men  to  leave  their  shops  and  their  farms 
prepared  to  give  their  lives  fighting  against 
what  must  have  seemed  tremendous  odds — 
against  the  mightiest  colonial  power  of  the 
day — against  the  might  of  England?  Cer- 
tainly, at  that  time,  England  must  have 
seemed  at  least  as  powerful  as  Russia  does 
today.  Yet,  the  thirst  for  freedom  banished 
fear. 

These  vrere  men  and  women,  as  you  and 
I — wtth  basically  the  same  problems  of  bring- 
ing up  children,  of  paying  the  bills,  of  trying 
to  live  their  lives  peacefully  and  well.  What 
was  it,  then,  that  moved  them  so  and  brought 
forth  every  reso\irce  of  courage  and  strength 
known  to  man?  The  word  "liberty?"  Yes. 
And  the  meaning  behind  the  wcM-d. 

"Liberty"  meant  the  right  to  control  one's 
own  destiny  and,  above  all,  the  God-given 
right  of  ecu:h  individual  man  to  pursue  his 
life  as  he  saw  fit,  without  interference  or 
control  except  as  he  was  responsible  to  his 
neighbors  and  his  community.  This,  above 
all,  was  the  essence  of  the  wcx-d  and  the 
dream — the  rights  of  the  Individual  above 
any  right  which  may  be  seized  from  him  by 
government,  whether  It  be  from  a  foreign 
shore  or  from  within  his  own  country. 

And  so,  the  Nation  was  foimded — given 
strength  by  Its  individual  citizens  and  given 
form  by  the  Constitution  drafted  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

The  Nation  fiourished.  Through  the  years, 
it  became  the  new  promised  land  to  i>eoples 
from  every  section  of  the  earth.  And,  tor 
the  most  part,  the  promises  were  fulfilled. 
From  every  nation  and  every  area  they  came, 
the  Immigrants,  the  new  Americans,  giving 
of  their  talents  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows 
to  build  America  into  a  proud  and  free  and 
fearless  nation. 

AMERICA'S  BTRXNGTH  CAME  FROM  LIBERTY 

From  the  famine  stricken  farms  of  Ire- 
land, frcHn  the  peasant  villages  of  Italy,  from 
the  snow-swept  hills  of  Sweden,  from  the 
coal  mines  of  Wales,  from  the  ghettos  of  Rus- 
sia— frcMn  the  tjrranny  that  was  Europe  they 
came.    Yes,  many  came  involuntarily — from 
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labor  be  taxed  away  into  the  enormous  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  American  citizen  Is 
today  controlled  by  a  bureaucrat  Pranken- 
ateln  which  he  created  hlmaelf.  More  and 
more  Indlvlduallan  la  lost  to  the  State.  More 
and  more  the  State  doee  all — feeds,  houses, 
clothea.  carea  for  the  aged,  cares  for  the 
youth,  carea  for  the  lower  Income  group, 
the  nUddle  inc6me  group — takes  care  of 
everyone  and  everything.  Thus,  the  empty 
phUoeophy  of  socialism  Lb  replacing  the  rich 
and  free  traditions  of  America. 

SOCIALISM       SI.OWLT       STRANOLING       INDIVIDUAL 
FKESDOMS 

There  Is  a  community  of  men  today  in  the 
United  States  who  live  under  this  system. 
All  their  hiunaa  needs  are  taken  care  of. 
They  are  fed  reasonably  well,  they  are  housed 
in  decent  and  air-condltloned  quarters. 
When  they  are  111,  there  Is  medical  care  avail- 
able. They  are  given  work  training  and 
taught  various  trades  and  skills  and  they 
have  Job  security.  Their  recreation  Is  as- 
sured. There  are  books  and  study  programs 
available.  They  have  no  problems  other 
than  that  of  living.  This  Is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  socialism. 

The  place  I  speak  of  is  in  Leavenworth. 
Blans.  And  thla  Leavenworth  system — under 
dlffex^nt  namee  and  different  slogans — Is 
slowly  being  Imposed  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  this  system  Is  ever  finally  Implement- 
ed throughoirt  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
truly  escape-proof. 

We  have  already  lost  much  of  our  Individ- 
ual liberty.  Our  people's  Initiative  is  being 
destroyed.  The  eternal  values  which  have 
made  us  great  have  been  relegated  to  the 
scrap  hap.  The  New  Frontier  offers  us  cul- 
ture and  entertainment  and  security  and  wel- 
fare— and  emptiness. 

The  courage  of  our  people — proved  again 
and  again  from  Valley  Forge,  through  Gettys- 
burg, through  the  trenches  In  Prance, 
through  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  through 
the  mud  of  Korea — has  been  squandered  In 
fear  and  appeasement  of  tyranny  and  in  in- 
ternational cowardice. 

Our  leaders  rush  forward  to  embrace  our 
enemies — knowing  that  each  time  this  is 
done  freedom  Is  lost  in  some  place  in  the 
world.  They  seem  unable  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  Is  our  enemy  and  meet 
It  squarely. 

The  world  has  seen  many  dark  times.  One 
period  of  history  was  even  called  the  Darlc 
Ages.  But  even  in  thoee  times,  men  carried 
on.  In  those  years,  there  were  monks  who 
went  froni  town  to  town,  from  country  to 
country.  Uader  their  rob^s.  they  carried 
with  them  the  manuscripts,  the  learning  of 
the  centirles  gone  before.  They  were  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  and  yet  they  carried 
with  thraa  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the 
light  of  truth.  Without  them,  all  would 
have  been  loat. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  function  of  Americans 
today — to  keep  on  fighting  and  to  carry  with 
them  the  eternal  truths  laid  down  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  These  truths  are  eternal 
and  they  will  survive. 

I  have  lived  a  good  many  years.  No  one 
knows  all  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  this: 
In  the  time  that  Is  left  me,  I  will  continue 
fighting  for  America — for  what  it  really  is 
and  what  it  really  means.  And  so  must  we 
all — no  mattter  what  the  obstacles  and  no 
matter  how  discouraged  we  may  become.  To 
give  up  weuld  Indeed  be  a  sin  against  the 
memory  of  all  those  heroes  of  the  past  who 
have  given  us  a  nation. 

Dean  Manwn.  Thank  you.  Gov.  Charles 
Edison. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country,  our  hope  ^d 
prayer  Is  that  your  effective  fight  for  America 
may  be  continued  for  many  fruitful  years 
to  come. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14,  at  a  naturUlzation  proceed- 
ing held  before  the  Honorable  Howard 
T.  Hogan,  Jiistice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  County 
of  Nassau,  Efr.  R.  Gordon  Hoxie,  presi- 
dent of  C.  W.  Post  College  of  Long  Island 
University,  made  an  address  entitled 
"Three  Great  Challenges."  I  believe  this 
address  to  be  of  such  high  quality  that 
its  inspiration  should  be  spread  beyond 
those  new  citizens  in  attendance  that 
day  and  become  a  part  of  the  Record  of 
this  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 

THaEX  Orkat  Challknges 

Mr.  Justice  Hogan,  new  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  distinguished 
guests  and  friends,  this  day  means  a  great 
deal  to  many  persona,  myself  among  them. 
To  participate  with  you.  who  from  distant 
lands  have  now  received  your  citizenship 
in  this  your  new  home  stirs  the  deepest 
sense  of  love  of  patria. 

Some  of  you  caught  your  first  glimjwe  of 
America  coming  up  New  York  Harbor  past 
the  Statute  of  Liberty.  In  1886  this  gift  to 
the  United  States  was  made  by  France  from 
where,  we  are  happy  to  note,  we  have  new 
citizens  this  morning.  You  have  all  viewed 
this  proud  lady  with  her  torch  of  freedom. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  read,  however,  these 
stirring  words  of  Emma  Lazarus,  inscribed 
on  her  base:  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free." 

Some  of  you  have  Buffered  this  sense  of 
confinement  followed  by  this  release  of 
freedom.  All  of  you  I  am  certain  this  beau- 
tiful morning  must  have  felt  with  me  this 
expression  from  the  Sanskrit: 

"Look  to  this  Day  I 
For  it  is  Life,  the  very  Life  of  Life 
In  Its  brief  course  lie  all  the  Varieties 
and  Realltiea  of  your  Existence  I 
The  Bliss  of  Growth, 
The  Glory  of  Action, 
The  Splendor  of  Beauty. 
For  Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream, 
And  To-morrow  is  only  a  vision; 
But  To-day  well-lived  makes  every 

Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness, 
And  every  To-morow  a  Vision  of  Hope. 
Look   well   therefore  to  this  Day  I 
Such  Is  the  Salutation  of  the  Davm ! 

And  this  day's  dawn  I  am  sure  you  will 
always  remember.  May  you  be  moved  by 
this  expression  from  "The  Student  Prayer- 
book;"  "God  of  each  day,  we  bring  to  thee 
this  day.  We  are  thankful  for  its  newness, 
its  clean  untouched  freshness,  and  for  our 
chance  to  write  upon  its  smooth,  concise 
page.  Stir  our  hearte  and  open  our  minds 
to  Its  unique  and  varied  possibilities,  that 
we  may  use  it  to  thy  glory  and  that  of  all 
men  everywhere." 

Many  of  you  came  here  today  on  this 
culminating  step  toward  citizenship  made 
your  decision  and  had  it  accomplished  at  con- 
siderable self-sacrifice.  You  recognize  the 
significance  both  of  the  opportunity  and  the 
resfwnslblllty  of  citizenship.  You  precelve 
freedom  and  responsibility  aa  the  two-sided 
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shield  ever  reinforcing  one  another  if  the 
heritage  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  man- 
kind Is  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  you  new  citizens 
can  give  a  fresh  approach  to  many  of  the 
problems  facing  this  your  new  Nation. 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  poee  three 
challenges.  Two  in  the  domestic  sphere 
and  one  In  the  international.  They  are  all 
Interrelated,  and  I  am  going  to  place  them  in 
their  historical  context  which  I  am  sure  is 
familiar  to  you.  The  United  States  can 
achieve  much  through  your  approach  to  these 
problems  as  we  can  Indeed  by  your  very 
presence  here  today.  For  we  who  are  here  re- 
ceiving you  as  fellow  citizens,  today  is  a  time 
of  rededicatlon.  It  is  a  time  for  reentincia- 
tion  of  our  own  belief  in  the  right,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  cherished  and  fought  for 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  and  set  down  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  a  body  of  law  we 
cherish  a  body  of  spirit,  a  body  of  spirit  such 
as  was  set  forth  in  the  still  ringing  terms  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Unalienable 
Righte,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

You  all  remember  these  phrases.  And  then 
the  Declaration  continues:  "That  to  secure 
these  righte,  Govemmente  are  Instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  Here  we  see 
government  as  an  instrument  of  man,  rather 
than,  as  in  totalitarian  states,  man  as  an 
Instrument  or  a  tool  of  the  government. 

Similarly,  the  preamble  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution declares,  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  'more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  few  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

This  oldest  written  Constitution  still  in 
use,  so  relatively  brief  and  relatively  free  of 
substantive  amendmente,  clearly  sete  forth 
the  doctrine  of  limited  government  and  the 
purpoae  of  government  to  serve  the  citizenry 
rather  than  make  the  citizenry  a  slave  of 
government's  will. 

May  we  remind  ourselves  also  that  the 
goals  of  government  here  set  forth  are  both 
to  "promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  group 
and  to  protect  the  individual's  righto,  thoee 
of  his  ohildren,  his  children's  children,  and 
their  posterity.  The  men  who  wrote  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  56  others,  gathered 
in  the  Second  Continental  Ccnigress  m  1776, 
knew  full  well  of  that  which  they  were  doing, 
defying  the  authority  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  "And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,"  they  concluded,  "with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
Honor." 

A  little  more  than  11  years  later  as  George 
Washington  and  38  others  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  Constitution  they  emphasized 
that  they  did  so  "by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  present."  The  authorities  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  had  been  delegated 
by  the  States,  with  all  others  reteined  by  the 
people  In  the  several  States.  Here  again  the 
doctrine  of  limited  government  had  been 
enunciated. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  might  well  be  termed  mile- 
stones, markers  along  the  path  of  freedom. 
Relating  the  Constitution  by  time  "in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thoiisand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  seven,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Stetes  of  America  the 
twelfth,"  the  Constitutional  Fathers  sensed 


this  stream  of  freedom  with,  its  historic 
markers. 

Most  of  you  here  today  came  out  of  what 
we  term  western  civilization.  Some  few  of 
you  came  out  of  eastern  civilization.  What 
we  in  the  West  forgot  in  our  recognition  of 
our  Greco,  Roman,  Hebraic,  Christian  cul- 
tures Is  that  they  comprised  a  mingling  of 
East  and  West.  Civilization  had  ito  begin- 
nings not  in  the  West,  but  In  the  Near  and 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers.  We  forget  that 
there  have  been  historic  milestones  of  free- 
dom East  and  West. 

As  a  nation  primarily  founded  by  English- 
men we  tinderstendably  trace  this  freedom 
path  through  the  English  Magna  Carta, 
Petition  of  Right,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  to  our 
own  Declaration,  Constitution,  and  its  Bill 
of  Righte.  Yet  philosophically  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  as  much  infiuenced  by  such 
French  philosophers  as  Montesquieu,  Diderot, 
and  Voltaire,  as  by  the  English  Locke  and 
Hobbes.  What  I  am  suggestLug  Is  that  all 
mankind  has  contributed  to  that  which  is 
a  humane  aspiration,  the  sense  of  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  group.  We  are  all  in- 
heritors af  a  precious  heritage.  Even  when 
a  people  was  reduced  to  slavery,  as  was  the 
case  of  the  an(Aent  Hebrews,  there  was  an 
abiding  expression  of  man's  fundamental 
dignity.  THe  Jewish  people  believed  in  a 
holy  and  Just  God  Who  directed  Judgment 
to  "run  down  as  water  and  righteousness  as 
a  mighty  stream"  and  in  the  coming  Messiah 
who  would  lead  them  out  of  captivity. 

To  many.  Jesus  Christ  became  that 
Messiah. 

Aside  from  the  Hebrews,  in  the  ancient 
world  the  most  complete  attempte  to  esteb- 
llsh  democratic  rule  were  In  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  very  word  "demokratla"  comes 
from  the  Greek  term  "demos"  (the  people) 
plus  "krateln"  (to  rule),  thus?  rule  by  the 
people.  Democracy  does  not,  alas,  neces- 
sarily connote  or  guarantee  Individual  free- 
dom. In  Athens  such  reformers  as  Solon, 
Cllsthenes,  and  Pericles  demonstrated  that  In 
a  smaU  city  a  government  could  derive  Ite 
power  from  the  individual.  However,  even 
in  Athens  this  concept  of  individual  freedom 
was  limited,  for  the  free  men  were  greatly 
outnimibered  by  the  slaves.  Moreover,  even 
at  ite  height  in  the  fourth  century  B.C, 
Greek  democracy  and  poUtlcal  philosophy  as 
expotmded  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  still  sub- 
ordinated the  individual  to  the  state. 

The  Roman  state  approached  political 
democracy  under  the  Republic,  but  even  then 
when  power  was  popularly  exercised  there 
was  no  concept  of  individual  rights  or  civil 
liberty. 

Indeed,  it  remained  for  our  coastltutlonal 
fathers  in  these  United  States  to  set  down 
for  a  natlMi  a  written  durable  constitution 
protecting  the  individual  in  his  rlghU  and 
civil  liberties;  protecting  him  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  group  as  well  aa  providing  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  genius  of  this  was 
the  federated  republic.  That  Is,  a  represent- 
ative government  with  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  states  and  the  federal  whole  and 
a  separation  of  powers  between  the  legisla- 
tive, the  executive,  and  the  Judicial. 

As  was  so  well  expressed  In  the  "Federalist 
Papers,"  a  runarkable  series  of  political 
essays,  which  if  you  have  not  I  would  invite 
your  reading,  written  by  Hamilton.  Madison, 
and  Jay  in  1787-88  in  defense  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

"It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not 
only  to  guard  the  society  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  ite  rulers  but  to  guard  one  part  of  the 
society  against  the  injustices  of  the  other 
part." 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  faced 
by  the  American  people  today,  "to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  injustices  of 
the  other  part."  The  equal  opportunity 
concept  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


and  the  citizenship  righte  set  forth  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  Interpreted  In  the 
Federal  courte  and  the  Stete  courte  provide 
the  avenue  toward  more  perfect  freedom  for 
persons  of  all  races,  color,  and  religious 
creeds. 

Not  all  of  the  answers  are  fovmd  at  the 
Federal  level.  Often  overlooked  Is  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  In  our  Stetes. 
For  example,  here  In  New  York  Stete  the 
Commission  on  Discrimination  has  long 
done  a  remarkable  Job. 

Finally.  In  our  hearte  and  minds,  our  at- 
titudes, lies  much  of  the  answer. 

The  second  great  challenge  Is  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  righte  of  the  Individual.  The 
hlstcwy  of  our  living  Constitution  has  wit- 
nessed a  constant  change  from  the  balance 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  The 
States  have  steadily  lost  ground  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  the  reserve  righte  of 
the  Individual  have  diminished  as  we  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
Federal  Government  in  oiu'  dally  lives.  The 
constent  advancement  of  the  Federal  com- 
merce powers,  of  the  texing  authority,  of  the 
general  welfare  concept,  have  moved  us  from 
the  path  of  individualism  and  sent  us  down 
the  path  of  stetism. 

These  tendencies  must  be  arrested  If  we 
are  to  keep  faith  with  the  principles  of  the 
Nation's  founders  and  the  trust  of  the  free- 
dom milestones  we  have  here  Indicated. 

The  third  great  challenge  is  fo\u3ded  in 
the  International  sphere.  You  who  have  now 
become  citizens  will  understand  and  appre- 
ciate far  beyond  that  of  many  of  us  what 
I  here  mean  in  the  international  sphere. 
You  have  become  citizens  at  a  critical  Junc- 
ture In  human  history.  The  very  stirvival 
of  this  heritege  of  which  we  speak  Is  at 
steke  in  this  severe  testing  period  between 
democracy  and  communism.  There  la  in- 
volved both  man's  relationship  with  the 
Stete  and  with  his  fellow  man.  There  Is 
further  Involved  the  temptetlons  of  seeking 
a  halfway  house  of  compromise.  Some  of 
you  come  from  lands  that  tragically  learned 
the  lesson  there  Is  no  compromise,  no  neu- 
tral position,  with  conununlsm.  To  do  so 
Is  to  relinquish  our  fundamental  beliefs. 

Sadly,  I  must  report  to  you  vrho  have 
Just  become  citizens  that  it  has  been  brought 
acutely  home  to  us  that  our  own  citizenry, 
thoee  IXM'n  with  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  are  not  alwa;^  adequately  In- 
formed as  to  the  natm-e  of  the  ocxiflict,  the 
implications  and  isauea,  and  the  means  of 
their  resolution.  On  the  one  hand  there 
Is  lack  of  luiderstandlng  of  the  principles 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
On  the  other  there  is  a  groping  of  well- 
meaning  Individuals  seemingly  unable  to 
translate  their  individual  concern  into 
united  action  through  the  democratic 
process.  What  we  do  know  is  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  protracted  and  severe  struggle, 
testing  our  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
fiber  as  well  as  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions.  What  we  fiu-ther  know 
is  that  ours  Is  a  republic,  a  representetlve 
form  of  government,  in  which  the  citizens 
determine  within  broad  llmite  the  trend, 
scope,  and  nature  of  the  policies  our  Gov- 
ernment will  take  during  this  testing  period. 
This  individual  partlclpetion  on  our  side — 
so  lacking  in  the  totalitarian  camp — can  be 
either  a  tremendous  asset  or  a  dangerous 
llabUlty.  The  key  to  it  aU  U  citizenship 
education,  "nie  vox  popull,  the  people's 
voice,  will  be  heard  eithN  on  the  basts  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  or  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  and  understending.  That  Is 
why  this  citizenship  course  which  you  have 
undertaken  Is  so  trenMndously  Important. 
I  exhort  ectch  of  you  to  continue  It  as  a  per- 
sonal course  throughout  yotir  lives,  broad- 
ening your  horizons,  your  knowledge,  your 
understending,  taking  your  places  as  alert, 
intelligent  citizens  of  this  beloved  land. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Llppmann  column  as  It  appeared  today 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  Aprtl  14  be 
printed  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otkuiav  Eiskmhower's  Views 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
General  Elsenhower  has  Just  published  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  a  long  statement 
of  his  present  beliefs  about  the  state  of  the 
Union.  They  can  fairly  be  described  as 
GoLDWATZx  minus  the  howlers  about  the 
graduated  Income  taxes,  social  security.  TVA. 
and  the  like.  That  is  to  say,  General  Elsen- 
hower's position  is  that  of  the  conservative 
right  not  of  the  radical  far  right. 

His  basic  thesis  is  that  there  has  been  for 
30  years  under  the  New  Deal,  the  Pair  Deal, 
ttnrt  the  New  Prontler  "a  steady  obvious  drift 
of  our  Nation  toward  a  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government."  We  have 
"an  overbearing  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
seems  unchecked  in  both  size  and  power." 
The  net  result  of  the  "easy  money  and  in- 
flationary policies"  erf  this  Federal  bureauc- 
racy is  that  "the  dollar  you  saved  and  earned 
24  years  ago  is  now  worth  Just  45  cents." 

This  is  a  strange  Interpretation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  26  years,  and  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain  of  is  that  General  Elsenhower 
will  never  be  hailed  as  a  reliable  historian. 
He  was  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe 
dvirlng  the  Second  World  War,  he  was  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO  in  the  cold 
war,  and  he  was  twice  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  incredible  as  it  Is,  he 
has  Interpreted  what  has  happened  since 
1940  without  even  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  country  has  grown  by  60  million  people. 
that  during  these  25  years  the  country  has 
fought  the  Second  World  War,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  cold  war. 

How  Is  it  possible  to  talk  about  the  rise  In 
prices  which  has  cut  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  by  rather  more  than  half  without 
mentioning  the  wars  and  the  preparation  for 
war?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  of  the  rise  In 
prices  occurred  during  and  Immediately  after 
the  Second  World  War;  another  15  percent 
of  the  rise  occvured  during  the  Korean  war. 
Prom  1953  to  1903  the  rise  In  prices  has  been 
a  UtUe  over  1  percent  a  year.  The  rise  was 
Just  about  the  same  imder  President  Elsen- 
hower as  it  was  under  President  Kennedy. 

If  General  Eisenhower  is  blind  to  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  wars  in  which  he 
has  played  such  a  distinguished  part,  he 
exaggerates  grossly  the  part  played  by  the 
civlUan  sector  in  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

There  teks  not  been,  as  General  Elsenhower 
says,  an  unchecked  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  While,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment  has  doubled  between  1947 
and  19«3.  nondefense  employment  In  Federal 
Government  was  the  same  percentage  (15) 
of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  In  1988  as  It 
was  In  1948.  In  fact.  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment has  not  grown  so  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion. There  are  now  approximately  13  U.S. 
workers  per  thousand  of  population.  Of 
these.  6  are  employed  in  defense.  8  by  the 
Poet  Office .  1  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  4  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Nor  Is  It  true  that  there  has  been  a  "con- 
solidation of  power  and  revenue  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  While  the  share  of  State 
and  local  government  in  the  national  product 
has  doubled  since  1948— from  5  to  10  per- 
cent—Federal revenxie  as  a  percentage  of  the 
national  product  has  Increased  only 
slightly — from  12  to  14  percent — and  has  not 
risen  for  5  years.  And  if  we  take  debt  as  a 
measure  of  acOvlty  from  1947  to  19«3.  we  see 
that  State  and  local  debt  increased  382  per- 
cent: private  debt  Increased  279  percent; 
Federal  debt  increased  26  percent. 


Thus,  General  Eisenhower  has  not  painted 
a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  It 
is  not  possible  to  paint  a  true  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  since  1940  by  Ignoring  the 
three  wars,  by  ignoring  the  growth  of  the 
population  by  as  many  people  as  live  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Ignoring  the  preponder- 
ance of  Federal  employment  (71  percent)  in 
the  indispensable  functions  of  defense,  the 
postal  service  and  veterans'  care,  by  ignoring 
the  relatively  greater  growth  of  State  and 
local  activity,  and  by  professing  to  believe 
that  all  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  o\ir  age 
are  due  to  the  handful  of  civilian  welfare 
measures. 

It  Is  Just  this  refusal  to  recognize  the  facts 
of  American  life  which  accounts  for  the 
condition  of  the  Republican  Party  today. 
General  Elsenhower  meant  to  speak  for  the 
moderate,  prudent,  and.  In  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  conservative  mass  of 
our  people.  But  what  he  says  is  so  greatly 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities — with  what 
has  happened,  with  what  is  happening,  with 
what  the  people  need  to  have  happen  in  the 
future— that  it  lacks  all  credlbUity. 


Came  for  Gvil  Rifhtt  Fichters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  CAaoLiMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  of  Monday.  April 
13,  1964,  contained  a  very  thought- 
provoking  editorial  entitled  "Cause  for 
Civil  Rights  Fighters."  This  editorial 
discusses  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Bamett-Johnson  crim- 
inal contempt  case,  which  denied  these 
defendants  a  trial  by  jury.  It  also  points 
out  that  many  similar  occurrences  could 
be  expected  if  the  pending  so-called 
civil  rights  measure  were  enacted. 

This  serves  to  point  out  more  vividly 
the  need  for  general  legislation  to  clarify 
the  obvious  Intent  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment. S.  2722.  which  I  Introduced  on 
April  9  and  which  would  guarantee  a 
trial  by  jury  to  the  accused  in  any  pro- 
secution for  criminal  contempt  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
acted  on  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial,  "Cause  for  Civil  Rights  Fight- 
ers," printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Causi  fob  Civn.  Rights  Fighters 
We  are  surprised,  rhetorically  speaking, 
that  none  of  the  mlllUnt  champions  of 
civil  rights  In  Congress  have  risen  to  sound 
an  alarm  and  denounce  In  words  that  would 
ring  across  the  land  a  gross  abrogation  of 
a  fundamental  right  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

It  occurred  In  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  denying  Gov.  Paul  Johnson  of 
Mississippi  and  his  predecessor,  Ross  Bamett, 
a  jury  trial  on  the  criminal  charges  brought 
against  them  by  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  sitting  in  New  Orleans. 

It  was  by  a  signiflcant  margin  of  only 
one.  a  6-to-4  decision  which  is  rare  or  non- 
existent in  any  case  related  to  Negro  rights, 
that  the  9  Justices  issued  a  decree  which  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  Chief 
Jvistlce  Earl  Warren,  tbe  architect  of  the 
original  school  Integration  decision,  was  In 
the  minority  favoring  the  trial  the  two  Mis- 
sissippi officials  had  asked. 

There  are  many  differences,  of  course,  be- 
tween the  charges  against  Bamett  and  John- 
son and  ordinary  criminal  charges.  No  two 
cases  are  alike.  And  the  whole  set  of  pro- 
ceedings growing  out  of  alleged  effnts  by 
Bamett  and  Johnson  to  prevent  Integration 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  the  Ul- 
famed  Meredith  case  has  been  most  uiMisual. 

But  the  basic  principle  of  trial  by  jury 
Is  there,  as  four  of  the  nine  Justices  agreed, 
and  that  right  should  not  be  aliered  by  cir- 
cumstances. They  met  all  of  the  require- 
ments. They  did  not  waive  their  right  to  a 
trial  by  a  jiiry,  which  any  citizen  has  a  right 
to  do.  • 

Negro  demonstrators  charged  with  the  mis- 
demeanor of  violating  local  laws  pertaining 
to  breach  of  the  peace  and  similar  offenses 
have  received  trial  by  Jury  upon  demand. 

Any  person  accxised  of  even  so  minor  an 
offense  as  overparking  can  demand  a  trial 
by  a  Jury  in  City  Recorders  Court  and  If  he 
doesn't  get  It  he  has  periect  grounds  for  an 
appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

Article  8  of  the  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  No.  6  of  the  10  items  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  says: 

"In  all  criminal  proeecutlocs,  the  accused 
shaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  ivarj  at  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  ahaJl  have  been 
committed." 

Notice  that  the  amendment  says  "all 
criminal  proseoutlocs." 

Well.  Bamett  and  Johnson  are  being  sub- 
jected to  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
charge  against  them  is  criminal  contempt 
of  court  In  that  they  allegedly  failed  to  obey 
a  oourt  injunction  to  refrain  from  inter- 
fering with  the  integration  of  the  university. 
It  Is  no  misdemeanor,  but  a  hl^  orlme,  at 
which  they  stand  accused. 

As  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
the  power  of  a  Federal  court  to  impose  "sum- 
mary punishment"  for  the  crime  ot  contempt 
ol  oourt  is  well  established.  It  is,  but  the 
eetablishmeat  has  been  more  by  custom  and 
precedent  than  by  law. 

The  dlstinotlon  is  that  such  chsrges  are 
generaUy  regarded  as  "dvU"  rather  than 
"criminal".  MlaslaBippl's  Governor  and  his 
predeooeoor  now  face  a  "criminal  prosecu- 
tion" which  Senator  Sraoic  THumMOND  and 
other  lawyers  feel  oomes  within  the  meaning 
Of  the  itxth  amendment,  a  sc^emn  g^uarazMee 
by  the  BIQ  of  Rights,  and  entitles  them  to  a 
jury  trial. 

The  sscuse  advanced  by  Senator  Hub^t 
HcMTHazT,  In  his  debate  with  THTJaMONn 
over  the  clvU  rights  bill,  that  American 
cltiaens  already  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  many  Federal  mat- 
ters during  the  last  30  years  doesn't  make 
violation  at  the  right  proper.  It  should 
make  Senator  Httmpheet,  If  he  is  sincere 
about  his  sdvocacy  of  civU  rights,  rise  up  in 
righteous  wrath. 

But.  as  Senator  THtniMONS  said,  we  haven't 
seen  anything  yet.  if  the  eiril  rights  bill 
passes.  For  there  are  criminally  punitive 
provisions  In  every  section  of  the  proposed 
law  and  in  no  Instance  is  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury  mentioned. 

In  fact,  in  most  Instances  the  accused 
violators  of  "rights"  conferred  by  the  pro- 
posed blU  would  not  even  be  tried  by  a 
court,  but  by  politically  appointed  bureau- 
crats. 

And  the  power  of  summary  punishment 
is  the  threat  by  which  the  authors  of  the 
blU  amA  the  administration  which  is  spon- 
soring it  hope  to  gain  abject  ooaspMaace  on 
the  part  of  cltiaens  who  are  either  willing 
to  abdicate  their  right  to  appeal  to  a  court 
or  caa't  afford  the  expense  of  doing  so. 

It  WBk  unusual  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 


to  retain  jurisdiction  In  the  case.  Instead  of 
serving  its  role  of  an  Interpreting  couri  on 
appeal  and  sending  the  matter  back  to  the 
district  court,  which  is  the  Federal  court 
of  enforcement  and  punishment.  ■ 

It  was  unusiial  for  that  oourt  to  bring 
the  criminal  charge  and  attempt  to  prose- 
cute it  amd  judge  it,  lather  than  sending  It 
to  the  district  court  for  disposition  within 
the  limits  and  instructions  of  Its  basic 
decisioos. 

Its  denial  of  a  jury  trial,  and  the  uphold- 
ing of  that  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
is  more  than  unusual.  It  is  a  sinister  out- 
rage. 

If  a  couri  can  do  that  to  the  elected  chief' 
executive  of  a  State,  heaven  knows  what 
may  happen  In  the  future  to  an  ordinary 
citizen,  iriilte  or  Necpro. 

Where  now  are  the  militant  spokesmen 
and  fighters  for  "clvU  rl^ts?"  Or  do  only 
members  of  minorities  have  civU  rights? 


Extremists  Are  Daaf  er  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  ■OUTB   CAaOUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  HEMPHILIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
an  artl<de  written  b^  the  Reverend  Paul 
Hardin.  Jr..  resident  bishop  of  Columbia, 
B.C.,  whteh  appeared  in  the  Methodist 
Advocate.  Reverend  Hardin  Is  a  native 
of  my  district,  a  church  leader  of  the 
highest  erudition  and  accomplishment, 
the  first  bishop  ot  South  Carcdina.  I  be- 
lieve his  reasoning  is  just  cause  for 
thought  to  all  of  us  and  an  approach  to 
many  of  the  confusions  which  exist  to- 
day amcMig  all  Americans  who  are  sub- 
jected to  hearing  the  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges of  various  groups.  This  arti- 
cle also  appeared  in  the  Cheraw  (S.C.) 
Chronicle  of  Thursday,  April  2, 1964,  and 
Is  as  follows: 

.Fl  1 11  IB  IB  ACK  DUCGDt  TO  FRBBOM 

(By  Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.) 
(KotTOK's  NoTs. — The  following  article  was 
written  by  the  Reverend  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.. 
resident  bishop  of  the  Columbia  area  and 
first  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Advocate. 
Bishop  Hardin  is  the  son  of  the  former  m^«u« 
Harriet  Wannamaker.  of  Cheraw.  and  is  a 
nephew  of  Messrs.  Henry,  Herbert,  and  Cas- 
ton  Wannsmaker  of  this  community.  Bishop 
Hardin's  reriew  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  recent 
book.  "A  study  of  Commxinlsm."  is  a  valuable 
contrihutton  to  ttie  discussion  of  political 
extremism  in  America  today.) 

As  we  ttalak  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
It  Is  appropriate  that  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  an  SDemy  which  would  happily 
crucify  His  church. 

J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  authority  on  communism  in  the 
United  States.  In  his  excellent  lxx>k,  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit,"  he  writes,  "CommxmlBm  Is 
the  major  menace  of  our  time.  Today  It 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  Western 
civtUflatton."  In  his  eqiiaUy  outstanding  and 
more  reest  voltame.  "A  Study  of  Commu- 
nism." isBsd  widely  In  high  adiobU  and  col- 
leges. 1ft-.  Boover  says,  "The  danger  which 
worid  nn«Mwuaim>  presents  to  the  free  na- 
tions has  not  abated,  if  anything.  It  has  In- 
creased." 


Relating  the  danger  of  communUm  to  re- 
ligion In  otir  Nation.  Mr.  Hoover  has  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  warned  our  church  people 
of  the  efforts  of  Communists  to  "Infiltrate 
American  religious  groups."  In  his  ariicle, 
"Communism:  The  Bitter  Enemy  of  Reli- 
gion," Mr.  Hoover  continues,  "The  Com- 
munists wotild  like  to  extirpate  religion.  •  •  • 
You.  as  ministers,  have  a  challenge  to  make 
your  pulpits  sound  tlie  trmmpet  erj  of  free 
men."  Elsewhere  he  has  declared  that  one 
Communist  or  pro-Consmunlst  in  any  re- 
ligious organization  Is  one  too  many. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  every  one  of 
these  statements  by  Mr.  Hoover.  This  Is  no 
time  In  oiur  country's  history  to  take  a  soft 
approach  toward  coaununlsm  or  to  appease 
Communists  in  any  way  whatsoevn'  or  to  give 
them  any  kind  of  support,  direct  or  indirect. 
Wgl  must  oppose  this  menace  to  our  religion 
and  country  without  qxialiflcation. 

Is  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  a 
Communist-front  organlxation?  Has  it  been 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General?  To  what  ex- 
tent have  Communists  Infiltrated  our 
churches? 

These  are  questions  I  directed  to  FBI  As- 
sLstant  Director  William  C.  Sullivan  in  a  re- 
cent conversation. 

Mr.  Sullivan  repUed  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  not  been  designated 
as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  that  churches  and  re- 
ligious organizations  have  for  many  years 
been  targets  for  Communist  Invaslcm  and 
wUl  ccmtlnue  to  be  so.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  these  Invasloii  efforts  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  FBI^  internal  security  pro- 
grams, by  investigations,  arrests  and  prose- 
cution ot  Communist  Party  oOcials;  by  calm, 
rational.  Intelligent  public  opposition:  and 
by  constructive  social  actlm  on  the  part  of 
business,  labor,  government,  and  the 
churches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  things 
about  the  FBI  is  tts  sensible,  factual.  In- 
formed, balanced  riew.  It  is  against  not  only 
law  violators  but  also  SKtremists  of  all  kinds 
whose  careteesness  with  facts  and  whose~lll> 
considered  actions  can  be  harmful  to  our 
Nation. 

As  early  ss  Aprtl  1.  1961,  Mr.  Hoover  wrote 
in  the  FBI  Iaw  Enforcement  Bulletin: 
"There  «Kl8*B  today  in  our  land  a  rital  rift 
which  the  Communists  are  exploiting.  Un- 
fortimattiy,  this  Invtdves  certain  people 
across  the  country  irho  engage  in  reckless 
charges  agnlnst  one  another.  T^e  lal>el  of 
Communist  Is  too  often  liMliscriminately  at- 
tached to  those  whose  views  differ  from  the 
majority.  Those  whose  Uves  are  not  led  ac- 
cording to  what  one  segment  of  society  might 
decree  to  be  the  norm  are  too  frequently 
challenged  as  Reds.  •  •  •  Attributing  ev- 
ery adversity  to  communism  is  not  only  irra- 
tional, but  also  contributes  to  hysteria  and 
fosters  groundless  feara." 

Mr.  Hoover  states:  "Communism  feeds  on 
social  ferment.  On  both  the  local  and  na- 
tional levels,  the  Comnnlst  Party.  TJJSJi.,  Is 
continually  exploiting  social,  economic,  and 
political  grievances  for  its  own  tactical  pur- 
poses. For  this  reason  the  'Party  Line'  will 
frequently  coincide  with  the  views  of  many 
nonconformists  on  specific  Issues.  We  must 
not,  therefore.  Indiscriminately  label  as  com- 
munists those  whose  opinions  on  a  particu- 
lar question  may,  on  occasion,  parallel  the 
official  psxty  position. 

"We  must  also  guard  against  the  tendency 
to  characterise  as  Cbmmunlsts  those  who 
merely  disagree  with  us  or  who  advocate  un- 
orthodox or  unpopular  beUefs.  •  •  •  When 
anyone  is  erroaieously  branded  a  Communist, 
it  not  oBly  constitutes  an  injustice  to  the 
individual,  but  also  helps  commiinlsm  by 
diffusing  the  strength  ot  anticommxinist 
forces. 

"The  person  who  would  bomb  a  school, 
desecrate  a  house  of  worship,  or  spread  the 
doctelne  of  hate  toward  his  fellow  man  con- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENIfSTLVAHlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJeENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Avril  14, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause Mr.  Carl  B.  Jensen,  chairman  of 
the  bofuxi  of  directors  of  E>ravo  Corp.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  America  on  the  subject 
of  inland  waterways,  I  commend  to  my 
collea«aies  his  speech  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion on  February  27,  1964. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of 
the  OVIA  and  guests,  I'm  pleased  to  be  able 
to  participate  In  this  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
l^jday  I  am  to  talk  to  you  about  a  subject 
that  Is  close  to  my  heart  and.  I  suspect,  to 
yours — the  econotnlc  developwnent  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Ohio  Valley.  It's  a  big  and 
compUcated  subject  which  can  only  be  cov- 
ered In  broad  brush  fashion  In  this  brtef  dis- 
cussion. It  Is  also  a  subject  on  which  I'm 
somewhat  biased. 

My  company  has  a  big  stake  In  both  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  we  believe 
strongly  In  their  cocnblned  future.  Our  ac- 
tivities are  tied  cloaely  to  the  ^Jeciai  charac- 
teristics of  this  rich  industrial  area.  As  moet 
of  you  know,  we  buUd  and  operate  towboats 
and  barges.  We  supply  prooseees  and  equip- 
ment for  steel  mUls.  power  plants,  chemical 
plants,  and  other  Industries.  We  construct 
navigation  and  flood  oontrol  dams.  '» 

My  personal  attachment  to  th»  Ohio  goes 
back  more  than  40  years  to  one  of  my  first 
Jobs  at  Dravo,  where  as  a  oonstnictlon  engi- 
neer I  was  Involved  in  building  one  ot  the  old 
towllft  wicket-type  navigation  dams  near 
Vancebxirg,  Ky.  One  reason  I  remember  it 
so  well  is  that  I  spent  my  honeymoon  on 
that  Job.  The  dam  has  since  been  replaced 
by  a  bigger  and  more  modem  stnuTture.  It 
Is  my  good  fortune  to  still  have  tiie  same 
wife. 

In  choosing  a  title  for  my  remarks,  I  liave 
described  Pltteburgh  and  the  Ohio  Valley  as 
partners.  This  implies  that  each  contributes 
to  the  benefit  oC  the  oSher — a  happy  situa- 
tion which  has  existed  since  pre- Revolution- 
ary War  days.  Pittsburgh  was  the  first  town 
to  develop  west  oC  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
It  was  the  gateway  to  the  West.  It  was  htm 
that  adventurers  looking  for  new  lands  to 
settle  stopped  to  buy  their  supplies  before 
starting  the  dangerous,  tedious  Journey 
dovmrlver  by  canoe,  flatboat,  or  keelboat. 
Pittsburgh  flourished  on  their  buslnees,  and 
they  in  turn  depended  on  the  commodities 
and  services  Ptttaburgh  had  to  offer.  The 
\mifylng  thread  between  this  city  and  the 
new  settlements  to  the  west  was  the  river. 
It  served  as  the  only  hlgbvrary  tluvugh  the 
wilderaces,  and  it  led  not  only  to  the  west 
but  to  the  MlesiBBippt  Blver  aad  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pittsburgh's  first  Important 
industry  was  boathoilding.  But  it's  doubt- 
ful that  the  Oblo  meant  any  more  to  the 
settlers  who  rods  those  boats  than  It  does 
to  the  mlllloDS  who  today  hve  and  work  along 
Its  banks. 

For  the  Ohio  River — all  981  miles  of  it — 
still  carries  prodigious  qiiantlties  of  Pltts- 
btnrgh  prod\icts  to  other  cities  In  the  west 
and  south  and  brings  other  predusts  back. 
And  It  gives  not  only  this  Industrial  com- 
munity imt  all  Oblo  VaJley  communities  a 
common  outlet  to  markets  to  the  south,  west 
and  north. 


It  was  a  happy  aMem\ath  of  the  Ice  age 
that  sent  the  Ohio  and  Its  tributaries  flow- 
ing toward  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.     We  are  told 
that  Btrean»  In  this  area  flowed  north  to- 
ward  the   polar   wastes    before   the   glaciers 
melted   aj^l   dropped   their   heavy  moraines 
of  gravel  and  sand.     Further  back — millions 
of  years  prior  to  the  Ice  age— this  valley  of 
ours  was  Inundated  by  a  great  inland  sea 
that  deposited   salt   and   lime   and  covered 
great  forests  with  silt,  wkleh  in  due  course 
formed  our  xuunatehed  coal  deposits.     This 
underground  natural  wealth,  together  with 
the  availability  of  economical  water  trans- 
portation, formed  the  b«uls  for  the  valley's 
Industrial  .growth.     Slghty    percent   of    the 
Nation's   coal    Is    mined    In    the    six    States 
through    which    the    Ohio    flows.     Becauee 
coal  is  near  the  rivers.  It  can  be  moved  by 
water.     Economical   water   transport  means 
low-cost  coal,  which  means  low-cost  electric 
power,  which  In  turn  means  thriving  manu- 
facturing plants.     These   factors,  added  to 
salt  deposits — like  those  at  Natrona  north 
of    here — brought    chemical    plants    to    the 
rlverbanks.     And  the  limestone  quarries  are 
close    at   hand    for   the   steelmakers.     Since 
1950  alone,  more  than  918  billion  has  been 
spent  on  Industrial  exi>ansloh  In  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

These  mills  and  plants  use  water  trans- 
portation. The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries 
carry  more  tonnage  per  mile  than  any  other 
river  In  the  United  States,  except  the  lower 
Mississippi  with  Its  deep-sea  freighters,  and 
most  of  that  tonnage  in  one  form  or  an- 
other originates  or  terminates  somewhere 
on  the  Ohio. 

The  river  provides  something  besides  trans- 
portation. It  supplies  Industrial  plants  with 
the  tremendous  quantities  of  water  needed 
for  various  manufacturing  processes.  These, 
of  course,  vary  from  industry  to  Industry. 
It  takes  only  10  gallons  of  water  to  refine  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  300  gallons  to  pro- 
duce a  barrel  of  beer.  But  to  produce  a 
single  ton  of  steel,  our  Pittsburgh  mills  must 
draw  65.000  gallons  of  water  from  the  river. 
Jones  tc  Laughlln's  Allqulppa  plant  alone 
uses  more  water  than  Is  hazMlled  by  the 
waterworks  system  for  the  entire  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Only  a  small  part  of  this  water,  of  course, 
is  actually  consumed.  Except  for  that  which 
la  evaporated  during  Its  pcMsage  through  the 
Industrial  plant,  most  of  It  is  returned  to  the 
river.  But  It  usually  goes  back  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  It  Is  not  imcommon  for  a 
steel  mill  to  ask  the  Army  Cori>s  of  Engi- 
neers who  build  and  operate  the  dams  to  re- 
lease additional  water  from  the  flood  con- 
trol reservoirs  because  water  in  the  river, 
tlirough  use  and  reuse,  has  become  over- 
heated. A  VS.  Senate  coaaalttee  r^;K>rt  on 
national  water  resources  says  that  water  In 
the  Ohio  River  beVween  Pittsburgh  and 
Cairo,  ni..  is  used  fo\ir  times  over  in  periods 
of  low  flow. 

Any  mention  of  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion dams  and  reservoirs  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  expending  public  funds  for  im- 
provements to  the  vraterways.  Some  well- 
Intentlonsd  people  seem  to  believe  that  this 
Is  done  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bargehne  operators.  As  most  of  yeu  know, 
there  was  a  tims  on  the  rivers  when  the 
channel  depth  flue^uatsd  drastically  from  one 
p>erlod  of  the  year  to  another.  This  cer- 
tainly made  river  navigation  a  rftther  spotty 
proposltton.  It  also  meant  that  th«re  would 
be  times  when  riverside  industrial  plants 
would  run  short  of  procees  water.  Between 
1885  and  1939.  by  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, the  Army  Corps  of  ■ailassrn  built  a 
system  of  SI  navigation  looks  and  dams  that 
assured  the  Ohio  Wrer  a  year-round  de- 
pendable 9-foot  channel.  When  the  last  dam 
was  completed,  traflte  on  the  Ohio  totaled 
somewhere  around  3  bUUon  ton-miles  (a 
ton-mile  being  1  ton  moved  1  mile).    By 
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1961,  82  years  later,  traffic  mi  the  Ohio  had 
exceeded  18  bilUon  ton-mile»a  year,  and  the 
Ooips  oC  Engineers  was  at  work  replacing 
the  old  locks  and  dams  with  larger,  more 
efficient  structures  tliat  could  better  handle 
the  demand. 

Did  this  benefit  only  tbe  bargellnes?  Not 
on  your  life.  Between  1988  and  1961,  the 
amount  of  electric  power  generated  by  plants 
in  the  Ohio  VaUey  looreased  almost  1.000 
peroent.  compared  with  an  Increase  of 
slightly  man  than  600  percent  for  the  whole 
country.  To  take  a  more  recent  development, 
aluminum  reduction  capacity  In  the  Ohio 
Valley  increased  about  500,000  tons  between 
1967  and  1962.  I>unng  the  same  period  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  added  only  400,000 
tons  of  new  capacity.  Of  course,  the  new 
locks  and  dams  Improved  water  transporta- 
tion, but  they  also  made  It  poeslble  for  Indus- 
try to  expand.  And  the  assured  flow  of  virater 
helped  not  only  Industry  but  the  hundreds  of 
growing  communities  that  take  their  water 
supply  from  the  rivers.  As  the  riverside 
plants  flourished,  they  meant  new  business 
for  railroads  and  trucking  lines.  They  meant 
more  Jobs  for  labor  and  lower  prices  for 
consumers  everywhere. 

Part  of  the  steady  flow  of  water  resulted,  of 
course,  from  utilization  at  the  storage  capac- 
ity of  the  flood  control  projects.  But  Is  that 
all  these  dams  and  reservoirs  have  accom- 
plished? On  March  18,  1986,  the  river  level 
at  Pittsburgh  was  46  feet,  21  feet  above  flood 
stage,  and  30  feet  above  normal  pool.  It  was 
a  disaster  for  this  city  and  for  town  after 
town  farther  down  the  Ohio.  More  than  one 
businessman  wondered  seriously  whether  he 
could  afford  to  stay  on  the  river,  where 
another  flood  would  bankrupt  >'Itti  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  catastrophe.  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  Ooriis  of  Inglneers  to 
build  a  system  of  reeervoirs  in  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  River  Baeins.  Tou  are 
familiar  with  their  predominantly  Indian 
names — Tygart.  Loy&lhanna,  Youghlogheny, 
Conemaugh,  Mahoning,  Tlonesta,  Crooked 
Creek,  and  East  Branch.  It's  estloukted  that 
had  those  eight  reservoirs  been  in  operation 
In  1936.  they  would  have  cut  10  feet  off  that 
'St.  Patrick's  Day  flood  crest.  Or  .take  a  lata- 
example:  the  flood  of  October  1964  brought 
on  by  Hurricane  Haael.  That  flood  crested 
at  Plttsbiugh's  Point  at  32  feet.  7  feet  above 
flood  stage.  Had  there  been  no  reeervoirs. 
it  would  have  reached  41  feet  and  would  have 
catised  an  estimated  $140  million  damage  in 
the  Plttsburgb  district  alone,  to  ^y  nothing 
of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  The  entire  ooet 
of  building  and  (^leratlag  the  reservoirs 
thro\igh  June  1955  was  Just  $118  million. 
They  more  than  pnid  for  tkemeelves  in  one 
flood.  Klngyia  Dam,  now  under  oonstruc- 
tlon  above  Warren,  Pa. — the  last  major  link 
in  the  flood  oontrol  chain — win  provide  sub- 
stantial additiooal  protecttoa  against  a 
potential  flood  threat  to  Pittsburgh  and 
dovmrlver  cities. 

The  flood  oontrol  and  navigation  dams 
have  provided  another  benefit  to  residents 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.  That  Is  their  recrea- 
tional value.  Every  summer — starting  early 
in  the  spring  and  oootinuing  well  into  the 
fall — literally  millions  of  people  use  the  res- 
ervoirs and  rivers  for  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  and  water  skiing.  Most  of  them 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  vacation  in  the 
Bahamas  or  even  on  the  Jersey  shore.  But 
here  they  can  enjoy  life  in  or  on  the  water 
Jxist  a  few  miles  from  home.  Doss  this 
benefit  the  bargellne  operators?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  quite  the  opposite.  For  a  rich, 
full  description  at  what  It  means  to  the 
barge-lines,  talk  to  any  outspoken  towboat 
pilot  who  has  spent  a  weekend  behind  a  500- 
to  1,000-foot  tow  trying  to  avoid  running 
down  frolicsome  pleasure  boat  operators  and 
water  skiers. 

What  the  river  brings  to  one  community 
along  its  banks.  It  brtags  to  every  commu- 
nity.   Without  the  river  tfrere  could  be  no 


Pittsburgh  and  no  Ohio  Valley  industrial 
centOTs  as  ws  now  know  them.  The  river 
is  a  unifying  element  that  brings  the  entire 
valley  clossr  together.  Some  of  you  here 
today,  I  am  sure,  represent  companies  with 
two,  or  more  plants  located  at  various  points 
along  the  Ohio  and  its  trtbirkaries.  To  pam- 
phraae  an  old  saying.  "When  Fittsbwg^ 
catches  cold,  Cincinnati  sneezes."  And  it's 
a  sneeze  whose  economic  repercussions  are 
felt  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
many  a  foreign  country. 

In  the  smaller  cities — like  Parkersburg, 
Marietta,  Paducab,  Ashland — the  river  dom- 
inates the  life  of  the  people.  These  are  river 
towns,  and  they  are  proud  of  It.  To  a  some- 
what lesser  degree,  this  Is  true  In  Hunting- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Louisville  or  EvansvlUe.  But 
Pittsburgh  breaks  the  mold.  I  find  It  per- 
plexing that,  In  spite  of  their  history  and 
the  debt  they  owe  the  rivers,  Plttsburghers 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  they  live  in  a  river 
city.  Most  Plttsburghers  regard  these  broad 
streams  only  as  an  obstacle  to  cross  on  the 
way  to  work. 

I  know  that  this  does  not  apply  to  many 
of  you  PlttsburgfaM-8  here.  Tour  businesses, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  are  closely  linked 
to  the  rivers.  But  what  about  all  those  other 
people?  Their  attitude  really  wouldn't t>e  too 
serious,  were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  perspective 
it  fosters.  Plttsburghers  seem  generally  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  the  railroads; 
and  since  this  is  a  great  rail  center — ^and 
heaven  knovirs  the  railroads  have  plenty  of 
problems — this  attitude  is  good.  But  how 
many  care  what  happens  to  the  rivers?  May- 
be this  Indifference  stems  from  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  low-cost 
transportation. 

Such  a  lack  of  imderstandlng  hasn't  always 
existed  In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Back  In  1790. 
25  percent  of  the  liquor  stUis  in  the  United 
States  were  located  in  the  upper  Oblo  Val- 
ley. The  reason  was  simple:  it  was  good 
country  for  growing  rye.  Farmers  found 
that  a  horse  could  carry  only  4  bushels  of 
rye  grain  to  Philadelphia — then  the  main 
trade  outlet — but  the  same  horse  could  carry 
the  equivalent  of  24  bushels  over  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  If  the  grain  were  first 
turned  Into  whisky.  Inevitably,  scnnebody 
decided  to  tax  the  whisky,  and  that  brought 
on  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  I  don't  p€u-tlcu- 
larly  condone  rebellions,  but  the  farmers' 
reasoning  points  up  one  very  significant  con- 
clusion that  is  Just  as  true  today:  Trans- 
portation costs  are  an  extremely  Important 
factor  in  any  business. 

We  in  Plttsbxu-gh — as  well  as  every  resident 
of  the  Ohio  Valley — enjoy  tremendous  ad- 
vantages becaiise  of  the  rivers.  I  wonder  how 
many  Plttsburghers  realize  that  steel  mills 
here  can  buy  coal  for  indxutrlal  coke  at 
about  15  percent  less  than  the  ooet  to  mills 
in  the  Chicago  district.  And  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh mills  need  this  advantage  because  tbe 
Chicago  mUls  enjoy  a  comparable  edge  in 
the  transportation  cost  of  Iron  ore.  I  wonder 
if  they  realize  that  without  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  water  transportation,  finished  steel 
products  could  no  longer  be  shipped  to  many 
areas  at  prices  competitive  vrlth  those  of 
mUls  In  Texas  or  the  Chicago  area.  Or  take 
electric  power.  Because  their  coal  Is  de- 
livered economically  by  water,  electric  gen- 
erating plants  in  the  Ohio  Valley  can  buy 
their  fuel  for  about  $4.50  a  ton,  compared 
with  a  national  average  for  utility  coal  of 
$6.37  per  ton.  according  to  one  power  system 
executive.  Every  user  of  electricity  benefits 
in  lower  prices.  Or  what  about  alumlniun? 
In  view  of  the  current  competitive  market 
situation,  any  increase  in  transportation 
costs  for  the  large  producers  in  the  Ohio 
VaUey  would  mean  either  that  they  would 
be  forced  out  of  business  or  that  the  whole 
price  structure  of  aluminum  would  rise — to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 

It  Is  obvlotu,  I  think,  that  an  important 
goal  for  all  industry  must  l>e  to  keep  trans- 


portation costs  as  low  as  possible,  whether 
the  means  be  barge  lines,  rallrocMls,  trucks. 
or  airlines.  At  the  same  time,  each  of  these 
forms  of  transport  deserves  a  chanoe  to  make 
a  profit,  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  modem 
business  operations  would  be  Impossible 
without  the  tremendotis  contributions  of  all 
of  them.  I  ml^t  point  out  that  last  year 
railroads  performed  48  peroent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Intercity  ton -miles  of  transportation, 
trucking  lines  handled  23  percent,  oil  pipe- 
lines 17  percent,  and  the  Inland  waterways 
only  10  pCTcent.  There  are  still  a  lot  of 
places  you  can't  go  with  a  barge;  the  Great 
Plains  are  murder  on  hull  bottoms. 

In  our  Intensely  competitive  society,  it's 
quite  understandable  that  a  transportation 
business,  like  any  other  business,  can  run 
into  financial  problems.  Tet  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  help  one  segment  of  that  society  to 
the  detriment  of  another.  Admittedly  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  to  Improve 
the  rivers.  But  the  rivers  were  here  first, 
and  even  In  their  natural  state  they  provided 
the  early  settlers  with  many  advantages. 
Arbitrarily  limiting  those  advantages — 
whether  to  help  the  railroads,  the  truckers, 
the  airlines,  the  buggy  whip  manufacturers, 
or  the  rutabaga  growers — Is  simply  cutting 
off  OUT  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  in  competition. 
I  was  brought  up  along  the  old  Erie  Canal — 
"Clinton's  ditch" — In  New  York  State,  and 
as  a  small  boy  I  used  to  watch  the  mules 
plodding  along  the  tovrpath,  pulling  the  tiny 
canal  boats.  Only  a  short  distance  away 
train  after  train  of  100  cars  each  roared  past 
on  the  four-track  main  line,  vroter  level  route 
of  the  New  York  Central.  I  don't  have  to" tell 
you  what  happened  In  that  competitive  situ- 
ation; the  mules  and  the  canals  lost  out,  as 
they  deserved  to. 

Long  before  that,  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War.  the  railroads  began  threatening  the 
existence  ot  the  river  packet  boatSt  The 
trains  were  faster,  they  ran  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  they  ran  all  year  long.  The 
packets  had  to  tie  up  at  night,  and  at  times 
during  the  year  they  didn't  have  enough 
water  imder  their  hulls  to  operate  at  all. 
Besides,  they  periodically  blew  up.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  packet  boats  were  In 
full  retreat,  and  by  the  late  1920's  they  were 
gone  for  good.  As  much  as  they  had  con- 
tributed to  this  country's  grovnfa.  they  de- 
served to  go.  Oh,  they  might  have  lieen  able 
to  compete  If  somebody  had  been  able  to 
get  a  law  passed  prohibiting  trains  from 
traveling  at  more  than  10  miles  an  hour, 
but  nobody  thought  of  that.  It  was  too 
silly. 

Let's  come  a  little  closer  to  home.  Twenty 
years  ago  Pittsburgh  was  headed  straight 
dovmhlU.  When  the  great  architect  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  was  asked  what  he  would  do 
to  solve  the  problem,  he  said,  "Abandon  it." 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  a  groxip  of  out- 
standing Pittsburgh  civic,  business,  and  po- 
litical leaders,  that  idea  never  got  far.  Nor 
did  anyone  suggest  building  a  wall  aroxmd 
Cincinnati,  or  Cleveland,  or  Chicago  to  Im- 
prove Pittsburgh's  competitive  ixisltlon. 
They  moved  In.  studied  the  situation,  decided 
what  was  wrong,  and  set  out  to  rectify  It. 
Some  of  the  measures  vrere  drastic.  Some 
haven't  fully  paid  off  even  now.  and  much  is 
yet  to  be  done.  But  Pittsburgh  cadK  up 
fighting.  Now  it  Is  a  city  that  takes  its 
rightful   place  in  doing  progressive  things. 

One  example  was  the  drive  to  clean  up 
the  rivers  and  make  the  water  safe  for  drink- 
ing and  swimming.  The  master  plan  for 
sewage  treatment  and  disposal  was  pushed 
until  every  community  in  Allegheny  Coimty 
had  either  Joined  or  taken  care  of  its  sewage 
problem  locally.  At  the  same  time,  industry 
was  spending  huge  sums  of  money  to  solve 
Its  waste  disposal  problems.  The  result  was 
cleaner  rivers,  not  Just  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  but  up  and  down  the  Ohio  Basin,  as 
community  after  community  followed  that 
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effectlre 


prosper  ty 


example  and  launched 
tlon.    Now  95  perceni 
the  river  have 
treatment  facilities, 
What  Pittsburgh 
cities  have  done  could 
pllshed  without  an 
prosperlty- 

to  their  location  on 
perlty  Is  not  an 
geographical    location 
busy  towns  of  the 
having  difBcultlee. 
fc*  help.     With   the 
one  ooncemed.  that 
An  economically 
the  lives  of  those 
from  It.  hut  to  ^rea<J 
requires  constant 
the  causes  off  those  11 
nation  to  make  the 
resources  with  which 
As  much  now  as  evei 
health  In  Pittsburgh 
depends  on  our  best 
from  which  we  have 
years.     I  have  no 
tory,  fOT  good  or  bad 
how  well  we  malntalr 
gift  of  natvu-e. 


a^d  other  Ohio  Valley 
not  have  been  accom- 
a1  mosphere  of  business 
traceable   directly 
he  rivers.     But  proe- 
autcpaatlc  consequence  of 
Some    of    the    once 
M^inongahela.  Valley  are 
look  to  Pittsburgh 
»oi>eratlon   of    every - 
lelp  can  be  delivered, 
heal^y  Ohio  Valley  affects 
hundreds  of  miles 
that  economic  health 
•ffc^,  constant  probing  at 
:  s,  and  a  firm  determl- 
nost  of  those  natural 
we  have  been  blessed, 
before,  our  economic 
and   the  Ohio  Valley 
1  Lse  of  the  river  system 
benefited  for  so  many 
doupt  that  our  future  his- 
wUl  depend  largely  on 
and  employ  this  great 
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Tuesday,  i  jnH  14. 1964 


Mr.  SpeaiieT,  there 

communities  which 

can  claim  to'be  ihe  ''melting  pot"  of 
various  natlonaUti*  a  that  MUwaukee  i« 
This  Wisconsin  cl;y  was  foimded  and 
grew  strong  on  5uc<  esslve  waves  of  Immi 
grants  from  all  ov«  r  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly frwn  Cfentral  and  Eastern 
Eurc^;>e. 

Even  today  Mi  srauJtee  haa  an  un- 
usually large  numl  er  of  Individuals  con 
sldered  to  be  of  f>relgn  stock,  that  Is, 
those  who  themsel  ^es  are  immigrants  or 
whose  parents  were  Imanigrants.  The 
problem  of  assimll  ttlon  Into  our  Amerl 
can  culture  and  la  iguage  is  still  a  prob- 
lem for  hundreds  i  )f  Milwaukee  citizens. 

Asalsilng  In  this  vital  task  for  decades 
has  been  the  Inte  national  Institute  of 
Milwaukee.  It  hai  performed  a  valuable 
service  In  aiding  M  Iwaukeeans  to  under 
stand,  and  to  be  understood  in  their  new 
environment. 

In  addition  to  tl  Is  time-honored  serv- 
ice, the  Intematio  lal  Institute  serves  as 
clearing  house  for  tioepitallty  and  assist- 
ance to  fordgn  \lsltors,  Including  ex- 
change students.  1  ourlsts  and  the  many 
seamen  who  visit] Milwaukee's  Interna- 
tional port 

Pm"  years  the  Institute  has  been  op- 
erating out  of  a  large  double  house. 
While  spacious,  tl:  ese  quarters  have  be- 
come substandard  and  Inadequate  to  the 


current  needs  of  Jhe  organization.  For 
that  reason,  the  Batematlonal  Institute 
has  embarked  on  i  $225,000  fundraising 
drive  to  allow  it  U  tear  down  Its  present 
facility  and  repUuje  It  with  a  new,  mod- 
em structure. 


It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  people 
of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  will  re- 
spond generously  to  this  campaign.  In 
order  to  permit  the  International  Insti- 
tute to  expand  and  Improve  its  valuable 
services  to  the  people  of  our  community 
and  those  who  visit  us. 

Because  I  believe  Milwaukee's  Inter- 
national Institute  to  be  a  truly  unique 
organization.  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  on  It  which 
appeared  in  Let's  See  magazine  in  April 
1964. 

Interna  rioNAL  iNSxmJTE -T^day  \no 
ToMoaaow 
Internaiiorxal  crises  are  not  necessarily 
glob.1'.;  some  of  the  most  Interesting  ones  :^re 
quite  minute.  There  was  one  In  Milwaukee 
not  long  ago.  for  Instance,  which  we  might 
call  the  Psomakl  affair,  and  It  wae  really 
quite  exciting  even  though  nothing  was 
heard  of  Ic  either  In  Washington  or  Istan- 
bul. 

It  involved  a  literally  minute  personality 
a  little  Greek  girl  who  had  just  turned  4 
She  stepped  off  a  plane  at  Mitchell  Field 
into  the  arms  of  a  Milwaukee  coxiple  who 
had  adopted  her.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
joy  which  lasted  until,  comfortably  settled 
In  a  home,  thev  came  to  the  first  break- 
ing of  bread.  Thafs  Jtist  an  expression, 
the  new  parents  actually  offered  her  eggs. 
The  little  girl  shook  her  head,  looked  up. 
and  In  an  Inquiring  tone  uttered  a  word 
they  couldn't  understand.  They  tried  cereal 
Again,  the  appealing  look  and  the  word  A 
little  quiver  of  uneasiness  ran  through  the 
Joyous  atmosphere.  They  tried  milk.  They 
tried  baby  foods.  They  tried  almost  every- 
thing. Everything  ran  into  the  averted 
head  and  that  word— and  Joy  ran  Into 
panic?  Where  does  one  turn  In  a  crisis  like 
this? 

This  couple  turned  to  the  phone  and  rang 
up  the  International  Institute.  They  got  Al- 
bert M.  Davis,  the  Institute's  execxUlve  di- 
rector, and  posed  the  crisis  of  the  unintel- 
ligible word.  Davis  riffled  mentally  through 
the  Institute's  pertinent  resources:  13  staff 
members  (backgrounds  Slovak,  German. 
Irish.  Cuban.  Guatemalan.  Cyprlot.  Serbian. 
Polish.  Swedish,  Negro.  Czech— and  Greek) 
with  language  capabilities  In-German.  Span- 
ish. Slovak,  Russian,  Turkish,  Serbian. 
Croatian.  Polish,  Czech— and  Greek.  The 
obvious  choice  was  the  Institute's  admin- 
istrative secretary,  Mrs.  Tula  Kostopoulos. 
and  Davis  dispatched  her  to  the  scene. 

A  moment's  conTSrsatlon  between  Mrs. 
Kostopoulos  and  the  little  girl  disclosed  that 
a  quite  literal  breaking  of  bread  was  In  or- 
der. 

The  word  was  "psomakl."  a  Greek  dimin- 
utive for  "bread,"  and  food.  In  this  little 
girl's  experience,  was  a  little  bread  and 
nothing  else.  It  Is  comforting  to  reflect  on 
Davis'  follow-up  report  that  within  4  week.s 
she  was  "fighting  in  English  as  well  as  any 
other  kid  In  the  block." 

Crisis  Is  not  the  normal  tenor  of  life  In 
the  Institute's  old  (circa  1901)  double  house 
at  2824  West  Highland  Boulevard— except 
for  a  chronic  space  crisis  which,  assuming 
the  succesful  completion  of  the  present  fund 
drive  for  $225,000.  will  be  resolved  in  1965 
by  the  erection  erf  a  new  two-story  head- 
quarters with  faculties  adequate  for  the  in- 
stitute's many  and  diverse  activities.  Hope- 
fully, the  new  building  will  eliminate  a  prob- 
lem which  has  dogged  the  Institute  for  all  of 
Its  41  years  so  consistently  that  a  description 
of  Its  first  quarters  In  1923  (a  five-room  cot- 
tage at  183  N.  Seventh  Street)  might  well 
apply  to  -the  present  on  certain  occasions. 
Mrs.  Irma^Estes,  a  staff  member  in  the  days 
when  the  institute  began  as  a  part  of  the 
YWCA  (1923-35),  recalls  that  "we  had 
40  or  50  young  people  trying  to  dance  in  a 
9-  by  12-foot  parloe  and  someone  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  teach  English  In  a  cubby- 


hole of  a  kitchen  where  the  washing  from 
the  party  the  night  beMre  was  still  drying.  " 
Although  the  Ightend  Boulevard  struc- 
ture U  larger  than  those  first  qiuu^rs  (It's 
a  carpenter's  weddlag  of  the  old  Charles 
Knoernschlld  home  and  the  adjacent  one- 
time hmne  of  J«i««e  RUhard  Henoessey) ,  it 
Is  still  dlsturblRgiy  easy  lor  a  folk-singing 
group  to  drown  out  a  taaguage  class  in  the 
next  room,  and  tt  )■  stlU  distractingly  diffi- 
cult to  fit  the  Institute's  activittee  into  its 
nooks  and  c»a»nles  because  the  actlvlUes— 
and  the  Institute's  mission — ^have  grown  and 
broadened  as  the  community  has  grown  and 
broadened. 

To  many  Mllwaukeeans,  the  words  "In- 
ternational Infit*t«te"  probably  flick  up  one 
or  both  of  these  associations:  "Holiday  Polk 
Fair  "  and  or  "melting  pot."  Both  are  ac- 
curate and  well-deserved  aasociattons,  but 
they  do  not  towch  upon  significant  new 
functions  which  the  institute  has  been  per- 
forming Increasingly  In  recent  years. 

Among  them  is  Its  kU  as  the  official  clear- 
inghouse for  hoept^allty  and  assistance  to  all 
toreign  visitors— stwdents.  to-urlsts.  the  10.- 
000-odd  scosseM  who  call  here  each  season  on 
f,>rcl'^n  ships,  aad  deOegations  of  businessmen 
who  come  kere  to  shop  Milwaukee  products. 
Since  the  city  seleeted  the  institute  for  thU 
Job  8  or  »  veaw  ago  (at  the  request  of  the 
state  Department ) ,  a  wide  variety  of  fcwelgn 
delegations  has  taken  heme  a  rosy  recollec- 
tion of  Milw»»yt»e  gemueUichkelt — a  dozen 
Turkish  army  oSeers,  8  students  of  police 
methods,  a  dozen  FrsBch  trade  unionists.  125 
French  agrtevrituraiUts  and  30  from  Germany 
interested  In  Milwaukee  industrial  products, 
18  Swiss  busineaaBsen  with  3  languages 
imongst  them,  and  on  and  on.  The  insUtute 
fielded  them  aU  wtth  picnics  at  Carl  Schurz 
P;u-k  downtewn  dtmaers.  visits  to  Milwaukee 
homes— and  tke  proof  ot  the  pudding  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fiMt  that  sMne  of  them  have 
started  coming  back. 

The  Instttwte  started  in  the  classic  melting 
pot  tradltien;  It  was  a  vehicle  for  assimila- 
tion, helping  Beweeaaers  from  the  world  out- 
side to  assimilate  flMsnaelves  to  the  Mllwau- 
keeans who  were  «fe«tr  new  neighbors.  It 
still  serves  this  purpeae  with  the  Himgarlans. 
the  Cubans,  tbe  l«to«eslan  Dutch  and  others 
who  now  play  the  roles  one*  enacted  by  the 
Irish,  the  Italians,  and  the  Poles. 

But  the  teetltnte  of  1964  also  serves  an  in- 
teresting mew  purpose  which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  toadltloiial  objective:  It  is 
still  a  vehicle  lor  assimilation,  but  it  is  a 
vehicle  to  help  MUwaukeeans  assimilate 
themselves  to  tke  werid  outside — to  under- 
stand, and  to  be  umtarstood. 

Not  every  foreipa-bom  arrival  in  Milwau- 
kee these  days  iMtenda  to  he  melted  down 
into  an  Ameriean.  Far  trom  it.  Now  that 
the  United  States  (and  there's  MUwaukee, 
right  In  the  middle  of  it)  has  become  a 
Goliath  with  whom  every  living  soul  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  must  reckpn.  thovisands  of 
our  foreign  visitors  some  here  only  to  find 
out  what  msites  us  tick.  What  Mllwaukeean.s 
do  and  say  become  tiny  tesserae — some  as 
tiny  as  the  Psomakl  Affair — in  the  mosaics 
of  American  Ufa  and  manners  which  they 
carry  back  to  Asia.  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  perhops  soma  day  to  Venus. 

Some  of  these  doings  and  sayings  are  being 
transmitted  through  the  activities  of  the 
International  InsUtute.  and  in  the  process 
Mllwaukeeans  are  collecting  some  tesserae 
of  their  own — little  bits  and  pieces  garnered 
over  the  dinner  table  frwn  a  visiting  Ghan- 
lan,  or  at  a  dance  for  Indian  students — 
which  may  clarify  am  otherwise  unintel- 
ligible picture  of  the  strange  ways  adopted 
by  some  of  the  far-off  beneficiaries  of  Amerl* 
can  munificence. 

The  InstituU  Is  a  red  feather  agency, 
depending  primarily  upon  United  Fund  sup- 
port, supplememtod  by  proceeds  of  the  holi- 
day folk  fair,  dues  from  l.lOi  members, 
service  fees,  an  A  ooatrlbutloos.  Its  work 
falls  into  three  broad  divisions  of  which  the 
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folk  fair,  of  course.  Is  one.  The  others  are 
casework,  covering  assistance  to  Individuals 
and  families,  and  group  work,  coordinating 
and  assisting  the  programs  of  54  organiza- 
tions aflUiated  with  the  Institute.  The  old 
house  rang  with  the  footsteps  or  telephone 
bells  of  callers  more  than  5,300  times  during 
1963,  concerned  al)out  Interpreters,  hospital- 
ity for  visitors  from  abroad,  the  loan  of  flags, 
information  for  the  Institute  newsletter 
(12,836  copies  last  year),  requests  for  ethnic 
group  representatives  or  International  stu- 
dents to  ap[>ear  in  club  programs,  and  the 
like.  Exactly  880  translations,  Involving  17 
languages,  were  made  for  clients  and  Indi- 
viduals In  the  community  (with  240  produc- 
ing a  small  fee ) . 

Volunteers  are  an  essential  arm  of  the  13 
staff  members  In  spreading  the  Institute's 
work  to  a  communlt3rwlde  scope.  The  big- 
gest group  encompasses  the  3,500  members 
of  the  35  ethnic  organizations  who  help  each 
year  to  make  the  folk  fair  a  colorful  and 
glittering  statement  of  Milwaukee's  kaleido- 
scopic cultiu-al  mix.  Next  largest  corps  of 
volunteers  Includes  the  nxembers  of  more 
than  500  Milwaukee  families  registered  with 
the  Institute's  Hospitality  CouncU — fami- 
lies prepared  to  entertain  foreign  visitors 
and  students  and  make  them  feel  at  home  In 
Milwaukee.  In  other  volunteer  roles,  senior 
Girl  Scouts  babysit  for  children  \)t  parents 
attending  the  Institute's  Informal  English 
conversation  circles  (preparatory  to  entering 
formal  English  classes),  American  Red  Cross 
volunteer  drivers  deliver  golden  agers  of 
German  descent  to  Institute  headquarters 
for  a  half  day  of  kucben  and  klatscb  every 
first  and  third  Tuesday,  and  such  groups  as 
the  colonial  dames  and  the  business  and 
professional  women's  club  are  on  standby  to 
whip  up  refreshments  for  Institute  affairs. 
Individuals,  too,  turn  a  hand,  like  the  little 
Filipino  woman  who  folds  newsletters  every 
month,  and  the  young  fellow  from  Dutch 
Indonesia  who  returns  quid  for  quo — he 
logs  on  regular  hours  of  clerical  work  as  a 
"thank  you"  for  the  help  the  Institute  gave 
him.  (When  Indonesia  became  Independent 
In  1949.  Holland  was  unable  to  absorb  all 
the  families  who  chose  to  keep  Dutch  citi- 
zenship. Many  of  them  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress  in  1960, 
and  40  families  settled  here — with  Institute 
help.) 

Group  work  is  often  a  traffic  problem,  but 
the  I.I.  managed  to  fit  85  groups  into  Its 
headquarters  for  782  meetings  during  1963 
(sometimes  by  distributing  guests  at  a  single 
function  among  several  rooms,  which  does 
cramp  the  party  spirit  somewhat ) .  Group 
activities  Include  nationality  dinners,  fea- 
turing homeland  specialties  of  the  host 
group;  a  monthly  open  house  where  all 
groups  can  mingle  and  get  acquainted:  and 
the  Individual  functions  of  such  affiliates  as 
the  International  Students  Club,  El  Club 
Espanol  de  Milwaukee,  Le  Cercle  Francals, 
and  so  on  through  the  nationality  spectrum. 

The  casework  department  rounded  out 
963  with  883  active  cases  on  hand  (409  new 
ones  added  to  474  carried  over  from  the  year 
before) ,  and  267  of  the  500  members  of  the 
hospitality  council  had  entertained  a  total 
of  220  visitors  from  34  countries.  The  In- 
dicated surplus  of  Milwaukee  hospitality  will 
probably  be  taken  up  as  visitors  Increase 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
"Americans  at  Home"  program  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service.  This  Commerce  Department 
division  Is  establishing  offices  around  the 
world  to  assist  foreign  visitors  planning  an 
American  tour,  and  to  encourage  them  to  see 
how  we  live.  Milwaukee  Is  1  of  20  American 
cities  which  will  extend  the  hospitality  of 
an  American  home  to  them. 

"  *  *  *  the  hospitality  of  an  American 
home." 

The  door  opened  on  South  Newton  Ave- 
nue,   and   there   stood   the   Nigerian  editor. 


resplendent  in  a  fiowing  cape  of  brightly 
printed  cotton.  An  air  of  awesome  formality 
might  have  prevailed  except  tor  a  practical 
bit  of  hospitality  councU  advice:  "Don't 
tuck  your  (diildren  in  bed  and  make  it  a 
company  dinner,  visiUxs  want  a  glimpse  of 
everyday  life."  Small  WUliam  was  on  hand. 
Irrepresslbiy  fascinated  by  that  great  cape, 
and  he  scooted  under  his  parents'  guard  with 
the  demand:  "Wuddaya  wear  underneath?" 
The  editor  obligingly  peeled  (disclosing  a 
pajamallke  cotton  garment)  and  explained 
that  the  divestment  was  tantamount  to  an 
American  businessman's  removal  of  his  suit 
Jacket.  So  the  host  peeled,  too,  and  "we 
had  a  marvelous  time." 

•••  •  •  Ttig  casework  department  rounded 
out  1963  with  883  active  cases  on  hand." 

A  Milwaukee  department  store  called  the 
Institute,  asking  wliat  to  do  about  a  young 
Iranian  who  had  turned  up  with  a  Persian 
rug  for  sale — a  desperate  effcnrt  to  keep  going 
with  his  education  in  Wisconsin.  Foreign 
students  at  first  came  here  with  government 
sponscH-ship  and  no  financial  problems,  but 
growing  numbers  of  thnn  are  now  trying 
to  swing  It  on  their  own.  Lower  tuition  at 
colleges  out  in  the  State  draws  them  out 
of  the  metropolitan  area — but  the  part-time 
Jobs  which  are  the  only  legal  Jobs  they  may 
hold  are  not  available  and  they  gravitate  to 
Milwaukee.  Institute  caseworkers  were 
busier  with  problems  like  this  during  1963 
than  with  the  classic  problems  of  the  Im- 
grant  and  the  new  citizen. 

"•  •  •  managed  to  fit  85  groups  into  head- 
quarters for  782  meetings." 

It  was  Independence  Day.  but  the  entree 
was  carried  goat  Instead  of  hotdogs,  and 
the  air  vibrated  with  calypso  dnuns,  not 
fifes.  It  was  Jamaican  Independence  Day, 
and  150  Jamaicans  had  the  institute  Jump- 
ing at  a  celebration  arranged  by  the  West 
Indian  Cricket  Club  and  the  Exquisite  Broth- 
ers Social  Club.  •  •  •  And  now  the  entree  was 
rc«st  chicken  with  atzame  pUafl  and  tlroplta 
( a  cheese  tiu-nover ) .  with  giaourtlni  and 
restlna  for  dessert.  This,  some  of  the  guests 
thought,  was  reminiscent  of  the  Greek 
cuisine  at  the  old  Minerva,  which  stood  on 
5th  Street  before  it  became  more  Important 
to  have  a  parking  lot  there.  Well  It  might 
seem  reminiscent,  for  It  was  prepared  by 
the  daughter  of  the  Minerva's  chef,  and  for 
one  evening,  at  least,  Milwaukee  revived  a 
little  of  the  culinary  heritage  he  had  brought 
from  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

You  can  get  lx)th  a  practical  and  a  philo- 
sophical evaluation  of  the  Institute  from  a 
man  like  Circuit  Judge  Robert  Hansen,  who 
with  Circuit  Judge  Christ  T.  Seraphim  is 
assLsting  Chairman  Richard  Cudahy  and 
Honorary  Chairman  Michael  Cudahy  in  the 
Institute's  campaign  for  building  fxinds. 
Judge  Hansen  finds  It  quite  pracUcal,  in 
the  conduct  of  family  court,  to  call  upon 
institute  Interpreters  and  caseworkers  ("we 
actually  use  Institute  personnel  In  prefer- 
ence to  our  own  court  agencies  In  cases  where 
language  difficulties  and  Old  World  customs 
are  Involved").  But  there  Is  a  In-oader 
philosophy  behind  the  work  and  support 
Judge  Hansen  has  given  to  the  institute 
through  the  years.    He  puts  it  this  way: 

"Whenever  you  want  class  warfare,  you 
divide  the  people  Into  two  groups,  put  up 
the  barricades,  and  wait  for  the  shooting  to 
start.  MUwaukee  and  cities  like  it  have 
hot  only  tried  to  be  hospitable  to  new- 
comers, but  have  tried  also  to  keep  alive 
the  cultural  heritages  of  aU  the  people.  This 
is  an  insurance  policy  against  the  develop- 
ment of  the  notion  that  there  is  one  ma- 
jority and  one  minority.  -  There  is  really  no 
majority  as  such  in  Amo-ica;  we  are  a  col- 
lecUon  of  majorities  from  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  and  this  Is  a  much  richer  notion  then 
the  one  majority-one  minority  Idea,  Just  as 
a  symphony  Is  much  richer  than  a  duet." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOT7TH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Virginia  Methodist  Advocate  of 
March  26  there  was  published  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  entitled  "Labels  and  Contents."  This 
article  was.  written  by  Dr.  George  S. 
Reamey,  the  editor  of  the  Virginia  Meth- 
odist Advocate,  and  I  think  that  all  Sen- 
ators would  do  well  to  ponder  the  warn- 
ings which  Dr.  Reamey  has  sounded 
with  regard  to  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  entitled  'Tiabels  and  Cwitwits" 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objectlMi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labels  Ain>  Cowtknts 

Plctiu'e  for  yourself  a  situation  something 
like  this:  When  the  housewife  in  your  home 
makes  her  periodic  visits  to  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store,  let  us  suppose  that  she 
Is  unwise  enough  to  select  her  pxizchases 
entirely  by  the  attractive  labels  on  the  cans 
or  boxes  she  sees.  Her  concern  is  only  In- 
cidentally with  the  q\iaUty  of  merchandise 
inside,  so  enticed  Is  she  with  the  labels. 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  only  In  rare 
instances  do  these  containers  hold  what  she 
thinks  she  is  buying.  If  she  thinks  she  is 
getting  a  can  of  coffee,  she  goes  home,  cq>ens 
the  container  and  finds  tea,  not  coffee,  on  the 
inside.  She  buys  a  can  with  a  most  attrac- 
tive label  reading  "tomatoes"  and  showing  a° 
picture  of  several  specimens  thereon,  but 
when  she  opens  the  can  at  home,  behold  the 
contents  are  string  beans  or  succotash. 

Unless  such  a  housewife  Is  In  serious  need 
of  medical  attention  herself.  It  will  not  t>e 
long  before  she  finds  other  ways  of  selecting 
her  purchases. 

The  above  picture  is  so  extrane  that,  of 
course,  tt  ts  rtdicxilous;  yet.  It  does  portray 
without  much  exaggeration  what  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  religious,  political 
and  social  realms.  Just  find  a  popular  label 
tor  some  real  or  fancied  "cause,"  place  be- 
hind that  label  almost  any  'sinA  of  oxitaits 
you  desire,  and  there  will  be  mvQtltudes  of 
uncritical  folks  who  will  eagerly  "buy"  the 
label  and  pay  scant  heed  to  what  lies  b^iind 
it.  If  the  label  is  acceptable  the  whcde  prod- 
uct must  be  good.  That  seems  to  be  their 
motto. 

Specifically,  what  we  have  In  mind  at  the 
moment  is  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate.  Because  of  the  label 
on  this  bill,  there  seem  to  be  multitudes  of 
persons  who  stand  eager  and  ready  to  give 
this  bill  all-out  support,  and  to  urge  others 
to  do  likewise.  But  one  wonders  whether 
they  have  read  the  bill?  Do  they  know  Just 
what  this  proposal  actually  contains? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  has  merit.  It 
recognizes  that  there  are  minority  groups — 
including  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans 
on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande — who  do  not 
receive  certain  rights  to  which  they  are  and 
should  be  entitled.  Voting  rights  are  a  case 
In  point.  Better  educational  opportunities 
are  another. 

But.  there  are  other  provisions  In  this  bill 
that  make  one  wonder  whether  he  Is  In 
America  or  In  Moscow  or  Havana?  If  this 
bill  Is  passed  In  Its  present  form — that  is. 
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complaint.  This  means  the  taxpayer  can  be 
hailed  Into  court,  without  knowing  the  iden- 
tity of  bis  accuser;  can  be  tried  before  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  selected  by  the  Attorney  General 
(and  favorable  to  the  latter 's  views i ;  can  be 
sentenced  to  prison  without  trial  by  Jury, 
and  can  make  no  appeal  to  a  higher  court 
to  review  the  case.  And  this.  Advocate  read- 
ers, is  not  Moscow  or  Pelplng  or  Havana;  it  Is 
Washington,  US  A. 

Pxirthermore,  as  UJ3.  Senator  A  Willis 
ROBEXTBON  of  Virginia  said  2  weeks  ago  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  Federal  funds  going  to  the 
States  iar  highway  construction,  social  secu- 
rity, and  child  welfare  could  be  cut  off  by 
the  complaint  of  one  Individual  under  the 
proposed  civil  rights  bill. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  surgeon  who 
claimed  that.  In  order  to  remove  a  patient  s 
appendix,  it  was  necessary  first  to  cut  out  his 
heart  and  throw  It  away.  Yet,  these  polit- 
ically minded  legislators  in  Washington  arc 
trying  to  do  Just  this  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Let  it  be  said  with  emphasis  and  grati- 
tude that  Virginia's  10  Representatives  in 
the  House  all  voted  against  this  iniquitous 
bill,  and  our  two  Senators  are  now  fighting 
it.     Strength  to  them. 

This  bill  does  not  need  to  be  scuttled,  but 
it  would  seem  that  Negro  leaders  as  well  as 
whites  would  realise  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  promote  Justice  by  first  taking  away  vast 
areas  of  human  liberty  which  do  not  need 
to  be  removed  In  order  to  promote  racial  Jus- 
tice, or  Justice  of  any  other  variety. 

As  the  House  has  already  passed  this  legis- 
lation, despite  the  opposition  of  Virginias 
courageous  Representatives,  the  battle  is  now 
in  the  Senate.  Letters  of  encouragement  to 
our  two  Senators  will  help,  and  the  pruyers 
of  all  rlghtminded  people  are  needed  iii  ihis 
crisis. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.^I.E 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  te  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  ProtTided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS    RELA'nVH   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  esttmata  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bwreau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctiments  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  eaeeedlng  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1987). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoKcaxsnoNAL  Recokd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-llfi,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deMver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congksssomal  Rxcokp,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code.  Utls  44,  see.  186.  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Prtater,  Tinder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sxjlBclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Repreeentatlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Hope  for  Ae  Retarded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   KHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajyril  15,  1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

i&ve  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 

icellent  article  written  by  Sellg  Green- 

*rg  In  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  of 

)ril  3,  1964.    The  article  deals  with  the 

jwork  that  Dr.  Robert  B.  Kugel,  profes- 

[flor  of  medical  science  at  Brown  Uni- 

[versity  and  chief  medical  consultant  at 

Ladd  School  is  doing  in  the  field  of 

[mental  retardation: 

Hope  for  the  Retarded 
(By  Sellg  Greenberg) 
Is  mental  retardation  always  Irreversible? 
The  heartening  news  that  it  Is  not  and  that 
it  can  often  be  modified  comes  from  Dr.  Rob- 
I  crt  B.  Kugrel,  an  autliorlty  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardation,  who  Is  now  a  professor 
'  of  miedlcal  BClence  at  Brown  University  and 
'  also  Is  serving  as  chief  medical  consultant 
'  at  the  Ladd  School  in  Exeter. 

Dr.  Kugel  emphasized  in  an  interview  re- 

1  eently  that  the  effects  of  severe  brain  damage 

I  in  the  newborn  cannot  be  remedied  by  any- 

[  thing  now  luiown  to  medical  science.     But 

there  is  reason  to  believe,  be  said,  that  con- 

I  slderable     improvement     can     be     obtained 

through  proper  remedial  measures  in  cases 

of  mild  brain  abnormality  where  the  retarda- 

•tlon  is  aggravated  by  adverse  environmental 

factors. 

FIVE-YEAR  STPDT 

In  a  5-year  study  he  headed  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  before  coming  to  Rhode 
Island  last  September,  Dr.  Kugel  and  his 
associates  demonstrated  this  by  securing  an 
average  increase  of  23  IQ  points  in  a  group  of 
retarded  children  who  were  3  or  4  years  old 
when  they  joined  the  project. 

The  IQ  of  one  little  girl  jumped  from  81 

tons. 

When  the  youngster  was  tested  at  the  ago 

of  3,  her  intelligence  was  classified  &b  border- 

I  line,  being  only  6  points  above  the  upper  limit 

for    feeblemindedness.      Three    years    later, 

after  she  had  received  medical  treatment  for 

j  conditions  not  directly  associated  with  her 

[retardation  and  her  diet  and  other  home  con- 

[ditions    were    Improved,    her    IQ    bad    been 

[raised  to  the  level  of  college  material. 

Aside  from  strictly  organic  causes,  Dr. 
iKugel  feels,  "certain  adverse  psychological 
[and  social  factors  may  play  an  important  role 
[in  preventing  a  child's  optimal  development." 
When  children  born  with  some  brain  dam- 
Page  also  are  deprived  of  love  and  attention 
land  of  the  right  kind  of  food  and  medical 
care,  he  said,  their  mental  retardation  be- 
I  comes  worse  than  it  would  ordinarily  be. 

Experts  estimate  that  perhaps  as  many  as 

[20  percent  of  all  retarded  individuals  fall  in 

the    category    of    so-called    cult\iral-famillal 

I  mental  retardation  caxised  by  a  combination 

of  organic  and  environmental  factors. 

Dr.  Kugel  and  other  researchers  are  pro- 
oeedlng  on  the  assumption  that  If  the  brain 
damage  la  not  to  extensive  Its  effects  can  be 
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minimized  In  young  children  by  correcting 
seme  of  the  deficiencies  In  their  lives  and 
enriching  their  environment. 

IT'S    WHAT    YOtr    DO 

"It's  what  you  do  with  the  retarded  child 
that's  Important,"  he  declared.  "If  you  dont 
do  anything,  the  child  won't  even  develop  to 
its  optimal  capacity.  Any  retarded  child 
can  be  helped  some.  But  there  is  a  time 
when  you  can  do  the  most.  This  tends  to  be 
as  early  as  possible." 

Dr.  Kugel  holds  it  is  a  mistake  not  to 
start  doing  anything  educationally  for  prob- 
lem children  until  they  are  5  or  6  years  old, 
as  Is  now  generally  the  practice.  He  believes 
the  process  should  start  much  earlier. 

Another  area  in  which  he  is  intensely  in- 
terested is  how  the  resort  to  lifetime  insti- 
tutional care  for  the  mentally  retarded  can 
be  reduced.  If  this  were  done,  the  patient 
turnover  In  such  institutions  could  be 
stepped  up  and  more  effective  rehabilitative 
treatment  given  to  those  who  can  benefit 
from  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  tasks  which  Dr.  Kugel 
has  set  for  himself  in  his  work  at  the  Ladd 
School,  where  he  is  spending  about  half  of 
his  time. 

He  is  convinced  that  "institutional  care 
can  be  detrimental,  particularly  at  an  early 
age."  The  tendency,  he  said,  is  now  all  too 
often  to  commit  retarded  youngsters  to  an 
Institution  "for  social  rather  than  medical  or 
educational  reasons  because  the  pcu^nts,  the 
school  of  the  police  throw  up  their  hands." 

"If  parents,"  he  said,  "received  the  neces- 
sary guidance  and  support  from  physicians, 
educators,  psychologists  and  social  workers, 
they  wouldn't  have  to  resort  so  much  to  In- 
stitutional care.  If  there  were  facilities  in 
the  community  for  the  care  of  retarded  chil- 
dren and  for  aid  to  their  parents.  Institu- 
tions would  be  used  only  for  some  specific 
medical  or  educational  problems  and  they 
could  become  more  treatment  oriented  rather 
than  primarily  custodial  In  nature." 

VARHJO    CAREER 

Although  he  is  only  40,  Dr.  Kugel  has  al- 
ready had  a  varied  career  of  research  and 
teaching. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  he  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  Its  medical 
school,  and  received  his  pediatric  training 
In  Mlclilgan  and  at  Tale.  After  3  years  of 
service  In  the  Air  Force,  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine  and  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  school  health  In  the  Baltimore  city 
health  dep>artment.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  In  1956  and  was 
an  associate  professor  of  pediatrics  and  di- 
rector of  the  child  development  clinic  until 
coming  here. 

At  Brown  he  Is  now  mostly  devoting  his 
time  to  research  and  to  currlcular  planning 
for  the  medical  education  program  which 
got  underway  last  September. 

Under  a  Federal  grant,  he  Is  also  engaged 
in  a  research  project  at  Providence  Lylng- 
In  Hospital  to  compare  two  blood  testing 
techniques  for  the  early  detection  of  phenyl- 
ketonuria, which  Is  a  malfunction  in  the 
way  the  body  utilizes  proteins.  If  the  dis- 
order Is  not  corrected  at  an  early  age,  It 
leads  .to  mental  retardation  in  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  cases. 

TOXIC  EFTECT 

All  protein — ^whlch  U  provided  by  meat, 
dairy  groducts  and  many  vegetables — c(hi- 


talns  10  amino  acids  without  which  a 
human  being  cannot  live.  One  of  them  Is 
phenylalanine.  Children  suffwlng  from 
phenylketonuria  cannot  metabolize  this, 
amino  acid  which  backs  up  in  the  blood  and 
has  a  toxic  effect  upon  the  brain. 

"The  treatment,"  Dr.  Kugel  said,  "is  to 
constinict  an  artificial  diet  with  very  little 
phenylalanine  in  It.  The  earlier  the  treat- 
ment Is  started  the  better.  The  latest  time 
It  can  probably  be  effective  is  between  the 
age  of  6  and  12  months.  We  don't  know  yet 
whether  the  treatment  has  to  be  continued 
beyond  the  fifth  birthday." 

Phenylketonuria  Is  a  rare  disease,  with  an 
incidence  of  only  one  In  about  8,000  births. 
But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  It  can  be 
treated  If  detected  early  enough.  Finding 
the  most  effective  method  of  detection  is 
vital  because  Infants  with  phenylketonuria 
do  not  show  any  of  the  common  symptoms 
of  mental  retardation. 

At  Ladd  School  Dr.  Kugel  is  treating  some 
patients  and  directing  the  establlslunent  of 
an  up-to-date  record  ss^tem  for  ,the  classifi- 
cation of  the  patient  population,  in  c»der 
to  Identify  those  who  can  benefit  most  from 
rehabilitative  measures. 

"We  are  studying  the  best  means  of  step- 
ping up  the  petient  turnover,"  he  said. 
"Tills  would  Include  more  intensive  pre- 
admission evaluation  and  expansion  of  the 
staff  of  medical  consultants.  WeTe  also 
looking  forward  to  moving  out  eventually 
some  of  the  chronic  patients  through  the 
establishment  of  half-way  houses  In  the 
community." 

TEST  CONDT7CTED 

In  a  study  he  conducted  several  3rears  ago 
In  Iowa,  Dr.  Kugel  found  that  mongoloid 
children  raised  at  home  were  far  more  ad- 
vanced In  walking,  tAlfcIng  and  other  phases 
of  development  than  those  raised  in  an  in- 
stitution from  the  time  of  their  first  birth- 
day or  Ijefore. 

"Almost  all  of  the  children  kept  at  home 
walked  by  the  age  of  6,"  he  repco-ted,  "But 
about  40  percent  of  those  placed  in  an  in- 
stitution were  still  im&ble  to  walk  when  they 
were  6  years  old.  While  60  percent  of  the 
ypungsters  kept  at  home  were  able  to  use 
brief  sentences  by  the  age  of  8,  only  10 
percent  to  those  who  were  institutionalized 
could  do  so  at  the  same  age. 

"There  is  a  growing  tKxly  of  evidence  that 
children,  regardless  of  diagnosis,  develop 
much  more  slowly  when  reared  from  a  very 
early  age  In  an  Institution.  Institutional 
placement  may  never  be  in  order  for  some  of 
these  youngsters.  But  even  those  who  must 
ultimately  be  put  in  an  institution  are  easier 
to  care  for  and  seem  to  profit  vaian  troni  the 
Institutional  training  if  they  remain  in  their 
own  homes  at  least  until  the  age  of  5." 

Drl  Kugel  feels  strongly  that  a  retarded 
child's  development  may  t>e  impaired  phys- 
ically, intellectually,  and  socially  when  it 
Is  deprived  of  maternal  ctu-e  and  other  fea- 
tures of  home  life  and  that  Institutional- 
ization should  be  regarded  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

"There  also  is  Increasing  recognition  of 
the  fact,"  he  said,  "that  some  mental  retarda- 
tion may  not  have  a  purely  cM-ganic  basis 
but  may  lie  related  to  psychological  causes." 

All  of  the  boys  and  girls  whose  IQ  read- 
ings were  raised  in  the  6-year  Iowa  study 
came  from  poor  families  where  at  least  one 
of  the  parents  and  one  of  the  other  children 
were  also  mentally  subnormal. 
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of  the  atudy,  the  dilldren  were 
lnt4nslve  medical  and  psychological 
They  recelvecL  the  required 
medical  aiid  dental  treatment  and  were  fur- 
nished wll  h  glasses  If  they  needed  them.  A 
special  nursery  school  was  set  up  for  them 
and  home  sconomlsts  and  social  workers  were 
sent  into  heir  homes  to  teach  mothers  how 
to  budget  better  and  to  Improve  the  diet. 

The  flni  ling  that  the  most  striking  Im- 
provement could  be  obtained  In  the  youngest 
group  den:  onstrates.  Dr.  Kugel  believes,  that 
'one  may  be  able  to  modify  sotne  of  the 
deleterloiu  effects  of  pooc.  environment  as 
far  as  the  ultimate  Intellectiial  functioning 
of  these  cl  ildren  Is  concerned  and  that  they 
need  not  m  condemned  to  lifelong  mental 
subnonna]  Lty 
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i^trldes  have  been  .made  In  the  past 
In  our  understanding  of  many 
mental  retardation,"  he  said, 
been  important  scientific  dls- 
akid  there  is  much  more  public 
of  the  problem.  We  are  learning 
of  care,  medical  treatment 
refaabQtatlon. 
room  for  optlmlam  that  slgnl- 
can  be  given  many  at  the  re- 
Sbme  authorities  believe  that  as 
many  as  i  0  percent  of  the  mildly  retarded 
placed  In  special  classes  will  xiltlmately  be 
able  to  tal  e  their  place  in  society  as  reason- 
ably oomp«  tent  Individuals." 
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INTKNSIVX  CARI 


ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOTTTH    CABOLIM  A 


IN  THE  S]  NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1964 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
an  outstanding  speech  made 

ROBSET  W.  HnCPHILL, 

Congressional  District  of 

at  the  occasion  of  Che 

exercises  of  the  new  Jefferson 

on  March  29.    The  subject  of 

's  talk  was  "Leadership 

:;onfldence."  and  he  defends 

democratic  system  of  govem- 

our  way  of  life  In  his  usual 

i^anner. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 

R^resentatlve  HmpHn^'s 

pHnted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 


Ilk; 


Repree  entatlve 
Pfth 
Carolina, 


HSXl^HXLL'l 


Prf  Bldent. 


ijeing  no  objection,  the  speech 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


LtAOE  isHip  Jusnnzs  CoNrn>ENcz 


(By  Repre  tentative  Robzbt  W.  HniPHnx) 
1  leppard.  Mayor  Miller.  Poetmaster 
distinguished    guests,    ladles    and 
thank  you  tor  having  me  here  to- 
I  am  sxure  I  cannot  feel  as  much 
new  evidence  of  Jefferson's  prog- 
who  live  here  miist  feel,  I  delight 
h^piness  and  your  Justifiable 
this  new  facility.     It  is  a  token 
and  sure  pattern  of  progress 
the  town  of  Jefferson,  and  its 
and  tomorrow. 


of  you  know,  our  i^t-i""fvl  debt 
$300    billKm.     You    doubUeesly 


know  also  that  the  gold  reserves  are  at  the 
lowest  In  many,  many  years;  on  the  Inter- 
national front,  or  fronts,  as  It  were,  we  are 
besieged,  bedamned,  and  at  times  seemingly 
bewildered.  Domestically  we  face  high  un- 
employment, despite  our  civilization  and 
progress,  and  I  suppose  there  are  all  sorts 
of  other  signs,  problems,  and  troubles  which 
make  hajiplness  for  the  prophets  of  gloom 
In  our  country  today.  I  thank  Heaven  that 
I  am  not  one  of  those 

In  International  affairs  we  have  failed  to 
evaluate  the  progress  we  have  made.  We 
have  maintained  the  salutary  effect  of  our 
Peace  C!orp«  on  our  country-to-country  and 
people-to-people  relations.  We  have  main- 
tained, here  at  home,  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  President  Kennedy  In  the  Cuban  nUsslle 
incident.  Until  his  unfortunate  death,  the 
prophets  of  gloom  here  at  home  endeavored 
to  overshadow  or  hide  the  Impact  and  the 
Image  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  President  of  the 
ITnlted  States,  made  all  over  the  world. 

On  November  22,  there  emerged  from  out 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  hour,  a  sure  and  expe- 
rienced statesman,  who  gave  the  world  its 
greatest  and  most  modern  lesson  of  confi- 
dence In  the  continuity  of  our  way  of  life 
and  our  system  of  government  that  this  cen- 
tury has  witnessed.  In  his  first  100  days, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  has  used  his  great  talent  and  his 
great  American  traits  to  reassure  the  free 
world  and  to  strengthen  our  world  leader- 
ship. In  this  great  effort  he  has  exhibited 
the  acknowledged  and  great  American  char- 
acteristics of  hard  work,  comprehension,  co- 
ordination, humility,  leadership,  and  many 
other  happy  factors  that  good  fortune  has 
bestowed  upon  him.  and  through  him.  on  the 
American  people.  Even  the  prophet  of 
gloom  will  have  to  admit  that  his  direcUon 
of  the  ship  of  state  has  been  sure,  significant, 
and  salutary. 

But  MBie  may  say.  look  how  much  we  are 
in  debtt  Is  our  money  sound?  What  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  debts  to  finance  It? 
What  blind  ray.  or  rays,  of  hope  does  oiu- 
horizon  of  the  future  offer?  What  conse- 
quence has  such  contemplation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  a  small  post  office 
in  a  small  but  growing  town,  In  a  small 
Southern  State? 

This  poet  office  Is  a  part  of  the  wealth  of 
our  Nation  and  the  wealth  of  our  people. 
Because  of  the  way  we  keep  our  books  In  our 
Qovemment  we  fall  to  list  as  assets  of  our 
people,  of  our  Republic,  the  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  the  timber,  the  minerals  and  stored 
water,  that  we  as  a  people  own  in  the  name 
of  oxir  Oovemment.  Were  we  to  cash  In  on 
these  assets  and  sell  them  we  could  dls- 
chxu-ge  the  national  debt  without  having  to 
sell  such  things  as  the  thousands  of  post 
offices.  Federal  buildings,  docks  and  other 
terminal  facilities,  airplanes,  automobiles, 
ships  and  other  hardware  which  could  be 
adapted  to  civilian  use  with  minor  changes. 
We  fall  to  count  the  fact  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  9600  billion  a  year  or  more 
and  If  we  are  wUllng  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  go  for  broke  by  a  major  tax  contribution. 
In  1  year  we  could  take  our  earnings  and 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.  We  fall  to 
count  o\ir  blessings,  and  far  too  often  we  ac- 
cept the  installation  of  a  post  office  or  other 
governmental  facility  as  something  very 
ordinary,  or  even  something  apart  from  the 
people. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  war  on 
poverty,  on  unemployment,  on  lack  of  edu- 
cation. Every  American  citizen  now  has 
the  call  to  arms,  to  participate,  to  share  In 
this  typically  American  effort.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  part  Is,  I  hope  I  have  a 
part — I  shall  certainly  seek  It  out.  I  urge 
you  to  do  likewise — you  do  have  a  part  In 
this  program. 

WotUd  you  look  to  the  right  of  you.  or 
look  to  the  left?    Do  you  believe  there  are 


any  finer  people  on  earth?  Of  course  not 
Do  you  believe  these  people,  and  their  de- 
scendants ean  continue,  and  Improve,  the 
standards  of  living  that  have  made  us  the 
envy  of  the  world?  Of  course  they  can. 
We  will  meet  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  we  will  solve  them. 

Just  as  this  post  office  will  be  a  part  of 
you,  and  I  believe  your  happiness,  In  Its  use 
and  Its  services,  so  it  will  be  a  part  of  your 
American  way  of  life.  This  Is  your  building 
your  Government,  and  your  public  facility! 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  your 
community.  It  is  a  symbol  of  what  a  free 
people  can  do  for  themselves  with  their 
collective  efforts  and  determinations,  it 
la  the  part  of  your  Federal  Government 
that  Is  the  nearest  to  your  home. 

I  have  no  gloom  about  the  future  of 
this  great  country  and  its  people.  I  am  sure 
we  are  going  to  have  problems.  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  continue  to  have  debt,  but 
we  will  from  time  to  time.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  have  some  unemployment,  but,  u 
In  Jefferson,  we  know  what  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  programs  are  able 
to  do  in  oomiminlties  with  the  municipal 
facilities  such  as  the  town  of  Jefferson: 

Your  great  Oovemment  today,  as  large 
as  it  is,  and  some  may  criticize  it  for  being 
too  large,  is  alert  to  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens. Some  say  it  is  doing  too  much  and 
others  say  it  is  trying  too  much  and  not 
doing  enough.  I  believe  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  have  a  new  poet  office  at 
Jefferson  and  a  modem  water  system. 

I  believe  such  things  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  you  as  a  people  and  pctft,  an  Im- 
portant part,  individually  and  collectively 
of  a  great  na^on.  I  would  not  dare  to  pre- 
dict what  tomorrow  may  bring,  but  I  have 
faith  in  the  future  because  I  have  faith  in 
citlaens  like  you  who.  all  over  the  land. 
continue  in  the  determination  for  freedom, 
and  gather  at  such  occasions  as  post  office 
dedications  to  participate  in  the  happy 
salute  to  progress  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today  and  we 
want  aU  to  know  that  this,  our  postal 
facility,  is  another  signboard  to  our  progress 
and  our  freedom. 


Winning  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or   PZNKBTI,VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  IS,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Lehigh  County  Republican 
Committee  in  the  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  has  pursued  a  very 
fine  program  of  sponsoring  two  essay 
contests  on  the  life  and  times  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  F>art  of  the  annual  Lin- 
coln Day  celebration.  One  of  the  con- 
tests is  for  senior  high  school  students 
and  the  other  is  for  Junior  high  school 
students  of  Lehigh  County. 

The  winning  selections  are  chosen  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  educators  from 
a  large  number  of  essays  submitted.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  outstanding  stu- 
dents who  enter  these  contests  and  the 
essays  they  submit.  This  year  the  win- 
ner of  the  contest  for  the  Junior  high 
school  students  was  John  Ashcraft,  an 
eighth-grade  student  at  E^nmaus  Hlgb 
School.  Emmaus,  Pa. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  this  winning  essay, 
wtiich  is  as  follows : 

Lincoln:   His  Road  to  thi  WnrrE  Housk  in 

1860 

(By  John  Ashcraft) 

Abraham  Llnccrtn,  unlike  most  presidential 

hopefuls,  did  not   think  of  himself  for  the 

Nation's  top  Job.    Perhaps  he  wondered,  who 

would  vote  for  this  man  frcMn  Illinois,  who 

was  really  only  known  to  the  people  out  West. 

After  his  last  famous  debate  with  Stephen 

Etouglas,    Abraham  Lincoln   had  a   national 

reputation.    He  was  invited  to  si>eak  In  every 

part   of  the  country ,   except  In   the  South. 

Lincoln  did  not  understand,  at  the  time,  that 

these  demands  were  proof  that  he  was  one 

of  the  great  men  of  the  Nation.    One  of  his 

statements  at  this  time  was:  "I  have  been  a 

great  man  such  a  mighty  little  time  that  I 

am   not  used  to  it  yet."     His  friends  knew 

what  Is  meant,  thoiigh. 

Soon  Lincoln  was  Invited  to  give  a  speech 
at  a  church  in  Brooklyn.  For  the  speech  the 
man  from  Illinois  would  get  $200.  It 
was  also  an  excellent  chance  to  see 
his  son.  Robert.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
on  February  26,  1880.  with  one  smaU  satchel 
In  his  hand.  From  the  boat  Lincoln  walked 
to  the  Astor  House,  where  he  got  a  room. 
The  tall  westerner  then  went  to  see  Henry 
Bowen.  editor  of  the  Independent.  There  he 
was  Informed  that  the  ^>eeoh  would  be  given 
In  the  Great  Hall  in  the  new  Cooper  Union 
buUding  in  SCanhattan,  instead  of  Henry 
Beecher's  ohurch  in  Brooklyn.  Bowen  was 
not  sure  how  Lincoln  would  do.  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribtme, 
printed  some  nice  things  about  him.  When 
Abe  read  the  paper  he  said  the  location  would 
have  to  be  changed.  The  next  day  he  heard 
Henry  Beecher  at  his  chur*.  Afterward  he 
worked  very  hard  perfecting  his  oration.  On 
the  day  of  the  speech  (February  27,  1860) 
Lincoln  had  his  plctiire  taken,  for  the  first 
time.  In  Mathew  Brady's  studio.  Later  he 
remarked.  "Brady  and  the  Ckx^>er  Institute 
made  me  President."  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  predicted,  about  the  Cooper  Union 
speech,  that  he  wotUd  make  "a  powerful  as- 
sault upon  the  policy  and  principles  at  the 
proslavery  party,  and  an  able  vindication 
of  the  Republican  creed."  That  night 
1.500  people  attended,  "the  pick  and 
flower  o(  New  York."  Among  them  were 
George  Palmer  Putznan,  David  Dudley  Field, 
the  beloved  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and 
Horaoe  Greeley.  His  theme  dealt  with  slavery 
and  he  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  But,  he  be- 
came bettor  as  he  progressed  and  in  con- 
clusion he  said,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  ub,  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
It."  ITiere  was  a  burst  of  applause  and  loud 
cheers. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  was  a  success. 
Reaction  In  the  newspapers  to  the  speech 
was  excellent.  In  next  morning's  New  York 
Tribune  Horace  Greely  stated,  "The  vast  as- 
semblage frequently  rang  with  cheers  and 
shouts  of  applause.  •  •  •  No  man  ever  be- 
fore made  such  an  Impression  on  his  first 
appeal  to  a  New  York  audience." 

When  he  returned  to  nilnols,  people  be- 
gan talking  about  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Pres- 
ident. A  few  of  his  friends  talked  to  him 
concerning  the  matter.  He  didnt  see  the 
use  of  himself  running  for  President  with 
men  like  Senator  WUllam  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York;  Governor  Chase,  of  Ohio;  and  others. 

The  State  convention  was  held  In  Decatur, 
111..  May  1860.  Lincoln  was  carried  to  the 
platform  amidst  cheering  and  yelling.  He 
was  preceded  by  a  banner.  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Rail  Candidate  for  President  In  1860. *' 
After  making  a  speech  a  resolution  was 
passed  making  Abraham  Lincoln  the  choice 
of  all  Illinois  Repoiblicans  for  President.  The 
delegates  were  told  to  "vise  all  honorable 
means  to  secure  his  nomination." 


William  Seward  was  expected  to  be  the 
Republican  nominee;  two-thirds  of  the  dele- 
gates expected  to  vote  for  him.  However, 
there  were  elements  of  weakness  in  his  can- 
didacy. In  a  Senate  debate  he  made  state- 
ments that  in  the  public  mind,  associated 
him  with  the  extreme  aboUtlonlsts.  Re- 
publican leaders  were  convinced  Seward's 
nomination  would  scare  away  voters,  other- 
wise friendly.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Firm 
opposition,  plus  the  pxirely  personal  hostil- 
ity of  Horace  Greely  (the  New  York  Tribune 
was  widely  read  by  Republicans)  led  to  de- 
lay and  caution. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met 
In  Chicago  on  May  16.  1860.  They  assembled 
In  a  wooden  building  called  the  Wigwam, 
especially  erected  for  the  convention.  At 
first  there  were  many  favorite  sons.  After 
some  voting  It  was  clear  that  if  Seward  was 
not  nominated  Lincoln  surely  would  be. 
He  (Lincoln)  could  carry  Illinois;  he  had 
done  so  2  years  before,  and  Indiana  would 
probably  vote  for  him.  Pennsylvania, 
pledged  to  Simon  Cameron,  did  not  like 
Seward.  There  was  great  excitement.  The 
first  time  around  Seward  got  137  »4  votes 
(40Vi  too  few)  and  Lincoln  received  102. 
On  the  second  ballot  Seward  came  up  with 
185  >4,  Lincoln  181.  The  third  ballot  gave 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  majority,  and  after  a 
painful  delay.  New  York  made  It  unanimous. 
Senator  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was 
nominated    for    the   vice    presidency. 

Lincoln  was  In  Springfield,  111.,  standing 
In  the  doorway  of  a  newspaper  office  when 
a  boy  ran  up  with  a  telegram  telling  W  his 
nomination.  After  reading  the  telegram  he 
said  to  his  friends,  "As  there  is  a  little  woman 
down  on  Eighth  Street  who  will  be  glad  to 
hear  the  news,  you  must  excuse  me  until  I 
inform  her."  Because  of  the  problem  of 
many  visitors  he  was  given  a  room  in  the 
State  capitol. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  on  AprU  23,  1860.  The 
Democrats  became  hopelessly  divided. 
Stephen  Douglas  was  ahead  of  all  opponents, 
but  he  did  not  have  the  required  two-thirds. 
He  had  offended  the  South  in  his  debates 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Soon  the  conven- 
tion split  into  two  angry  groups.  In  the  end 
two  Democratic  candidates  were  presented. 
Douglas  was  the  choice  of  the  northern  half 
and  Vice  President  John  C.  Breckenrldge  rep- 
resented the  southern  portion. 

A  third  party  was  the  Constitutional  Union 
Party.  It  mainly  appealed  to  the  neutral 
voters.  Their  candidate  was  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee. 

When  It  came  time  to  campaign  Lincoln 
stayed  In  Springfield  while  Douglas  and  the 
others  campaigned  actively.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln felt  it  undignified  to  campaign  actively. 
But  his  fellow  Republicans  more  than  made 
up  for  Lincoln's  Inactivity.  The  campaign 
grew  hot  and  tense.  "Wide  Awake"  clubs 
were  formed  in  northern  cities.  The  men 
marched  in  torchlight  parades.  They  wore 
capes  and  glazed  oilcloth  caps,  Lincoln,  the 
"rail-spUtter  candidate,"  was  best  known  as 
"Honest  Old  Abe."  Uke  aU  candidates  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  many  bad  things  said  about 
him  and  was  the  butt  of  many  Jokes. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  6, 
1860.  and  was  the  first  national  victory  for 
the  Republican  Party.  These  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  elect<M^  coUege:  Lincoln — 180 
(all  from  the  North);  Breckenrldge— 72  (aU 
from  the  South) ;  Bell — 39;  and  Douglas — 16. 
These  were  the  results  of  the  popular  vote: 
Lincoln— 1,864.613;  Douglas — 940,652;  Bell— 
266.307;   and  Breckenrldge — 262,279. 

On  December  20.  1860,  South  Carolina 
seceded  from  the  Union.  Before  the  Presi- 
dent-elect took  office  six  others  followed  suit. 
They  formed  a  confederacy  and  elected  Jef- 
ferson Davis  as  their  president.  Later 
Governor  Rhatt.  of  South  Carolina,  stated, 
"The  election  of  Lincoln  was  not  the  cause 
of  secession.    Disunion  has  been  a  cherished 


project  for  the  last  30  years."  On  February 
11.  1861.  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield. 
111.,  for  Washington.  D.C.  On  March  4,  1861. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  took 
office. 

Abraham  Lincoln  nevw  forgot  he  was  a 
minority  President,  ncM*  that  his  nomination 
came  from  a  convention  two-thirds  for  other 
men.  I  wonder  what  our  Nation  would  be 
like  today  If  one  of  the  "other  men"  had 
been  nominated. 


"Plutonium:  The  Ornery  Element" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINCTOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
delivered  at  a  meeting  on  the  commer- 
cial fabrication  of  plutonlum  fuel,  at 
Richland.  Wash.,  on  April  3,  1964.  His 
speech  is  entitled  "Plutonium:  The  Or- 
nery Element." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plutonium:  The  Oeneht  Element 
(By  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  OommlsBion) 
Today  Hanford  is  a  very  different  place 
from  my  first  memories  of  it.  I  recall  oocnlng 
out  here  before  the  plant  was  Uttto  more 
than  an  Idea  in  the  minds  ol  a  few  people 
and  looking  out  over  ome  of  the  fiatteet,  most 
lonesome  looking  expejues  of  territory  I  hail 
ever  seen.  Today  its  name  la  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  name  of  extraordinary  ele- 
ment we  have  oocne  here  to  dlacuss:  plu- 
tonlum. I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  for  tbis 
meeting  devoted  to  studying  the  oommercial 
fabrication  of  plutomlum  fuel. 

The  story  of  plutonlum  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  in  the  hist<M7  of  science.  For  many 
reasons  tbis  unusual  element  holds  a  unique 
position  among  the  chemical  eiements.  It  is 
a  synthetic  element,  the  fliv^  realization  of 
the  alchemist's  dream  of  large-scale  trans- 
mutation. It  was  the  first  synthetic  elemmit 
to  be  seen  by  man.  One  of  its  isotopes  has 
special  nuclear  properties  which  give  it  over- 
whelming importance  in  human  affairs.  No 
other  fundamental  scientlflc  dlsoavaj  ex- 
ploded in  man's  face  as  this  one  did:  the 
annpvmcement  to  the  world  of  the  existence 
of  Plutonium  was  in  the  form  of  a  bomb 
dix>pped  over  Nagasaki. 

No  other  element  has  made  so  dramatic  an 
escalation  in  its  quantitative  growth.  It  was 
first  identified  at  Berkeley  late  in  1940  and 
early  in  1941  throuf^  experiments  involving 
tracer  amounts,  picograms  or  less.  Two 
years  later,  during  work  at  the  MetaUurgical 
Laboratory  in  Chicago,  the  microgram  stage 
was  reached  with  the  first  weighable  quan- 
tity of  plutoniimx  There  followed  the  ex- 
periments with  milligram  and  gram  quan- 
tities necessary  to  perfect  the  chemical  i»oc- 
esses  employed  here  at  Hanford  for  the  sep- 
aration of  Plutonium  and  the  metallurgical 
processes  at  Los  Alamos  few  the  fabrication 
of  the  nuclear  weapon.  Less  than  3 
short  years  aft«-  the  first  weighable  quan- 
tity was  obtained,  kilogram  amounts  of  the 
new  manmade  element  were  being  produced 
at  Hanford  and  delivered  to  the  Los  Alamos 
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burden"  of  plutonlum,  the  amount  that  can 
be  accumulated  in  an  adult  person  without 
eventually  causing  significant  body  damage. 

Those  unacquainted  with  or  field  might 
w<mder  how  It  is  possible  for  anyone  to  rise 
to  the  defense  of  an  element  so  unobliging  in 
Us  characteristics.  It  may  be  because  I 
am  so  well  acquainted  with  plutonlum's 
early  childhood  that  I  am  Inclined  to  view 
it  as  one  might  consider  a  "bad"  child — 
difficult  and  even  exasperating  In  its  con- 
duct at  times  but  replete  with  fascinating 
possibilities.  In  the  case  of  plutonlum, 
these  possibilities  have  a  vital  significance 
for  the  future  of  nuclear  technology.  There 
Is  also  the  significant  place  plutonlum  oc- 
cupies in  my  own  life  and  no  doubt  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  you  listening  to  me  here 
today.  I  remember  our  wartime  quests  for 
plutonixun  in  amounts  large  enough  to  be 
effective  for  military  use  as  an  epic  of 
feats  rivaling  the  legendary  adventiures  of 
Paul  Bunyan.  Both  in  the  exciting  labora- 
tory episodes  and  in  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  the  manunoth  plants  here  at 
Hanford,  it  Is  a  tale  of  prodigious  contrasts, 
the  disparities  between  worlclng  out  process- 
es using  barely  welghable  quantities  of  the 
new  element  and  projecting  these  microscop- 
ic amounts  into  the  gargantuan  scale  of 
production  reactors  and  chemical  process- 
ing plants. 

I  left  my  early  photographs  at  home,  but 
I  would  like  to  share  some  reminiscences 
with  you  concerning  events  In  the  history 
of  the  man  made  elementa.  and  more  espe- 
cially the  element  plutoniinn  which  provides 
the  occasion  for  our  meeting.  Afterwards 
I  may  want  to  say  a  few  things  also  about 
my  feeling  for  the  fuitiure  of  plutonlum. 

I  was  one  of  those  young  chemists  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  the  experiments  per- 
formed by  P^nnl,  Segre.  and  their  co-work- 
ers when  they  began  their  bombardments 
of  uranium  with  neutrons  and  found  at  first, 
as  you  may  recall,  several  beta  emitters  as 
products  of  these  neutron  reactions.  I  re- 
call that  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  began 
to  read  the  scientific  literature.  It  was  In 
August  of  1934  that  I  had  moved  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  where 
I  had  completed  my  undergraduate  work, 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
where  I  began  my  graduate  study.  During 
that  fall  of  1934.  when  we  began  to  get  these 
papers  from  Rome  in  an  Italian  journal, 
I  remember  how  we  all  tried  to  decipher 
them  in  ord»  to  understand  the  exciting 
experiments  Fermi  and  his  group  had  done. 
The  excitement  was  spreading  In  many 
places.  Several  groups  were  interested  in 
these  beta  radioactive  isotopes  produced 
through  the  irradiation  of  uranium  with 
neutrons.  Hahn  and  Meitner  and  later 
Hahn,  Meitner  and  Strassman  in  Germany 
studied  tha  beta  emitters  for  a  number  of 
years  on  tha  assumption  that  they  were 
transuranlTun  Isotopes. 

In  my  own  case  I  remember  that  I  chose 
transuranium  elements  as  my  topic  for  the 
seminar  that  Q.  N.  Lewis  had  each  of  us 
graduate  studacta  give  once  a  year.  I  gave 
an  hoiir-long  talk  on  these  elements  and 
described  thetr  cheanlcal  properties  In  detail. 
Like  everyone  else  I  went  along  a  hundred 
percent  with  the  Interpretation  that  these 
beta  radioactivities  were  transuranium  Iso- 
topes and  coDsldwed  myself,  even  at  that 
time,  a  mlnn-  expert  on  the  Eo-called  trans- 
uranlmn  elements. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  how  wrong 
we  were,  and  I  will  not  retell  even  the  more 
significant  episodes  of  the  very  Involved  and 
complex  detective  story  in  which  a  niun- 
ber  of  eminent  sleuths  were  engaged  over 
a  numb«:  of  years.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
the  true  transuranium  elements  were  at 
last  unveiled  and  their  false  forerunners 
exposed  as  the  fission  products  they  were. 
The  irony  of  all  this  was  that   the  people 


intent  on  studying  the  fission  process  then 
found  the  transuranium  elements.  You  can 
see  from  this  how  plutonlum,  belonging  to 
this  unpredictable  transiuranltun  crowd, 
wovdd  be  likely  to  start  off  on  Its  left  foot! 

The  early  work  on  plutonlum,  even  the 
first  Berkeley  experiments,  was  carried  on 
under  a  self-imposed  cover  of  secrecy,  in 
view  of  the  potential  military  application  of 
element  94.  Throughout  1941,  element  94 
was  referred  to  by  the  code  name  of  "cop. 
per."  which  was  satisftictory  xuitil  It  was 
necessary  to  Introduce  the  element  copper 
Into  some  of  the  experiments.  This  posed 
the  problem  of  distinguishing  between  the 
two.  For  awhile  then,  plutonlum  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "copper"  and  the  real  copper  as 
"honest-to-god  copper."  But  as  this  grew 
more  and  more  cimibersome  and  difficult,  we 
were  at  last  forced  to  give  the  new  element 
a  name  of  its  own. 

Since  McMillan  had  ah-eady  christened 
the  first  of  the  manmads  elements  nep- 
tunium after  the  planet  Neptune,  we  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  he  established  by  naming 
the  next  element  plutonlum — Pluto  being 
the  second  and  last  known  planet  of  our 
solar  system  beyond  Uranus.  I  remember 
how  Kennedy.  Wahl,  and  I  debated  whether 
the  name  should  be  "plutlum"  or  "pluto- 
nlum" and  chose  the  Utter  because  it 
sounded  better.  There  was  also  the  mat- 
ter of  a  symbol  and  again  propriety  was 
overruled.  We  chose  "Pu"  for  the  reason 
you  would  suppose — rather  than  the  more 
proper  "PI."  Experience  with  the  ornery 
element  has  proved  our  choice  of  "Pu"  to  be 
most  descriptive. 

Many  of  you  know  at  firsthand  the  trials 
and  trlbiilatlons  connected  with  getting 
from  microgram  amounts  of  plutonlum  to 
mUllgrams  and  grams  and  at  last  to  kilo- 
grams. Ultramicrochemlstry  came  into  Its 
own  in  those  hectic  days.  Even  so.  there 
were  moments  of  comic  nUti  as  when  we 
were  forced  by  the  crowds  of  sightseers 
wanting  an  early  look  at  the  new  element 
to  color  some  of  the  more  plentiful  aluml- 
nxmi  hydroxide  with  green  Ink  in  order  to 
devote  our  entire  small  supply  of  plutonlum 
to  the  required,  more  urgent  experiments. 
We  preserved  oxir  Integrity  with  the  careful 
statement  that  "This  represents  a  sample 
of  Plutonium  hydroxide." 

In  one  instance  plutonlum  coc^>erated  In  a 
pumllng  way,  Stanley  Thompson  and  I  were 
investigating  the  possibility  of  tising  some 
tetrapositive  phosphate  compound  analogous 
to  plutonliun  phoephate  as  a  carrier.  The 
fact  that  bismuth  phoephate  with  its  tri- 
poeltlve  bismuth,  noocorroslve  and  with  good 
handling  properties,  turned  out  to  be  an 
excellent  carrier  for  tetraposltiTe  plutonlum 
was  an  tmexpected  windfall  In  our  urgent 
efforts  to  develc^  comiHetely  reliable  chem- 
leal  separation  processes  for  use  here  at 
Hanford. 

Because  of  this  piuBltng  behavior,  there 
were  many  with  persistent  doubts  that  the 
blsmutb  phosphate  process  could  be  made  to 
work  at  the  Hanford  plant  levels  of  pluton- 
lum oonoentratlon.  This  imtisual  behavior 
on  the  pert  of  plutonlum  made  necessary 
the  crucial  test  of  the  process  at  the  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory  on  the  ultramlcrochemt- 
cal  scale  using  cyclotron-produced  pluton- 
lum. Then,  atfer  the  Clinton  extraction 
plant  gave  us  larger  amoxmts  of  plutonlum 
with  which  to  work,  a  complete  mechanical 
test  of  the  Hanford  process  was  carried  out 
on  the  semlworks  scale.  Still  there  were 
skepUcs  who  thought  the  {M-ocess  would 
never  work  at  Hanford  plant  concentrations, 
some  backing  their  convictions  with  bets, 
and  a  number  held  onto  these  convictions 
until  the  day  that  the  first  successful  pro 
ductlon  run  was  completed. 

I  wooild  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  scale-up  from  the  ultramicrochemlcal 
experiments  to  the  final  Hanford  plant 
amounts  to  a  factor  of  1  billion,  surely  the 
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greatest  scale-up  factor  ever  attempted.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties  the  chemical  sepa- 
rations process  at  Hanford  was  successful 
from  the  beginning,  and  its  performance 
exceeded  all  expectations.  High  yields  and 
decontamination  factors  were  achieved  In 
the  very  beginning  and  continued  to  improve 
with  time. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this  group 
that  we  proceeded  with  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  formidable  dangers  Involved  in  sepa- 
rating out  the  ornery  element.  The  chemical 
plants  were  massive  structures  ingeniously 
engineered  to  fit  the  grave  problems  Inher- 
ent In  handling  the  extremely  high  levels  of 
radioactivity.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  one 
saw  the  plutonlum  as  it  entered  the  plant. 
It  is  also  true  that  no  one  saw  it  imtll  Just 
before  It  finally  emerged  as  a  relatively  pure 
compound.  In  the  meantime,  it  had  passed 
through  a  maze  of  extraction  vessels  via 
thousands  of  feet  of  piping  with  only  instru- 
ments and  an  occasional  sampling  to  chart 
its  progress.  Probably  no  jwocess  on  a  grand 
scale  In  chemical  engineering  history  received 
such  pcdnf  ul  care  In  Its  development  and  en- 
gineering designs  as  that  operating  in  the 
Hanford  plutonlum  plant,  certainly  not  In 
such  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Despite  the  cussednees  of  plutonlimi,  we 
were  able  to  oarry  out  this  enimnous  effort 
for  the  most  part  without  getting  too  far  out 
of  line,  bureaucratlcally  speaking.  An  ex- 
ception I  recall  had  to  do  with  our  concern 
for  fln/iing  a  long-range  alternate  to  the  bis- 
muth phosphate  process,  one  that  would  re- 
cow  the  viranlum  for  reuse.  In  developing 
the  Redox  {x^xsess  we  con/enlently  Ignored 
great  official  resistance  from  the  Manhattan 
district  and  carried  on  a  large-scale  bootleg 
research  effort  during  much  of  1946.  Both 
the  bismuth  phosphate  and  the  Redox  proc- 
esses, as  you  know,  were  used  h^'e  at  Han- 
ford. 

Certainly  plutonliun  is  no  less  cantanker- 
ous today  than  it  was  when  we  were  battling 
and  overcoming  the  many  difficulties  con- 
nected with  its  production  during  World 
War  II.  We  stUl  recognize  and  deal  with 
these  difficulties  in  oiu-  modern  technology, 
but  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  element's  potentialities  as  a  useful  ser- 
vant of  man. 

Indeed  I  would  be  willing  to  predict  that 
plutonlum — ornery  and  unusual  as  it  is — 
will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
elements  at  our  conunand.  The  really  Im- 
portant role  of  plutonlum  239  in  peaceful 
applications  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fis- 
sionable isotope  that  can  be  produced  from 
uranium  238,  an  Isotope  that  is  not  readily 
fissionable.  In  any  analysis  of  the  world's 
energy  reso\ircee,  it  is  evident  that  gas,  oil. 
and  coed  are  not  inexhaustible,  but  rather 
that  the  supplies  of  these  fuels  are  even- 
tually limited.  Studies  to  date  indicate  that 
the  energy  locked  in  uranium  is  at  least  a 
thousandfold  more  than  that  in  our  usable 
reserve  of  fossil  fuels.  This  total  nuclear 
energy  resource  is  calcvilated,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  utilization  of  not  only  the  0.7 
percent  of  uranliun  336  present,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  the  inherent  energy  in  the  99.3 
percent  of  luimium  238  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  fissionable  plutonlum  239.  Thus 
the  immense  importance  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor, capable  of  producing  mc»«  fuel  than 
it  consumes,  comes  into  sharp  focus  for  us 
when  we  look  at  the  future  of  a  scientific 
and  technological  society  Inescapably  de- 
pendent on  the  large-scale  consumption  of 
energy.  Plutonliun  will  of  necessity  play  a 
principal  role  in  the  drama  of  our  future 
technological  growth. 

Plutonium  will  also  be  called  upon  to  play 
another  role  In  the  near  futiu'e  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  PRTR — the  plutonliun  recycle 
test  reactor — here  at  Hanford.  The  recycle 
of  plutonlum  produced  in  water  reactors  or 
in  other,  advanced  converter,  reactors  can 
provide  a  significant  Improvement  in  fuel 
utilization. 


It  should  not  be  surprising  then  that  the 
Commission  carries  on  a  vigorous  and  inten- 
sive effort  to  develop  plutonlum  technology 
and  breeder  and  recycle  reactorsL  We  fully 
appreciate  the  extremely  complex  problems 
posed  by  these  development  efforts  and  re- 
cognize that  though  many  technical  ad- 
vances have  been  made  over  a  period  of  years, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Here  in  particular,  when  we  start  talking 
about  Its  use  in  reactors,  plutonlum  shows 
Its  ornery  property.  One  of  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  developing  breeder  reactor  technology 
Is  Plutonium's  combination  of  high  radio- 
activity, amounting  to  about  140  million 
alpha-disintegrations  per  minute  per  milli- 
gram, and  its  physiological  property  of 
depositing  In  the  bones  and  remaining  there. 
Even  today,  chemical  investigations  of 
plutonlum  are  frequently  carried  out  on  a 
scale  of  a  miUlgram  or  less  by  choice,  rather 
than  frcMn  any  limitation  of  supply.  These 
deadly  properties  of  plutonlum  mean  that 
very  elaborate  systems  of  remote  control  must 
be  used  In  every  phase  of  Its  handling,  such 
as  are  so  much  in  evidence  here  at  Hanford. 
It  is  a  special  tribute  to  the  workers  at  Han- 
ford that  In  their  imremitUng  carefulness 
no  one  has  ever  been  hurt.  I  am  sure  that 
the  difficulties  which  plutonium's  radio- 
activity poses  for  its  widespread  use  in  nu- 
clear power  will  similarly  be  overcome  as  a 
result  of  the  ever-increasing  sophistication 
of  automation. 

The  development  of  plutonlum  reactor 
technolc^py,  of  course,  Involves  many  diffi- 
culties in  addition  to  the  matter  of  handling 
plutonlum  safely.  These  reactras  must  be 
run  at  high  temperature  to  allow  for  extrac- 
tion of  the  energy  usefully  and  efficiently, 
with  many  attendant  problems  as  to  con- 
struction materials,  corrosion,  and  so  forth. 
I  need  not  emphasize  for  this  group  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcwne  in  the  development  of 
plutonlum  fuel  elements. 

We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  see  not  only 
such  meetings  as  we  are  holding  here  today 
on  plutonlum  fuel  fabrication  but  we  also 
are  encouraged  that  a  number  of  significant 
projects  are  making  good  progress  in  the  im- 
portant breeder  reactor  phase  of  the  AEC 
program.  The  Fast  Reactor  Test  Facility 
(FARET) .  a  fast  breeder,  sodium-cooled,  60- 
thermal-megawatt  reactor  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1963,  will  be  used  to  investigate 
physics,  core  stability,  safety,  and  other  nu- 
clear operating  characteristics  of  many  dif- 
ferent fast-breeder  reactor  designs.  Con- 
struction of  the  FARET  is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  year. 

The  Commission  is  also  participating  in 
the  Southwest  Experimental  Fast  Oxide  Reac- 
tor (SEFOR)  project  which  will  forward  re- 
search and  development  through  construc- 
tion of  an  experimental  breeder  reactor 
fueled  with  a  mixture  of  plutonlum  and 
uranium  oxides.  In  addition  to  AECs  two 
experimmtal  breeder  reactc»v,  EBRr-l  and 
EBR-2,  and  the  Enrico  Fermi  Plant,  there  are 
the  four  conceptual  design  studies  now  un- 
derway. These  studies,  initiated  by  Allls- 
Chalmers,  Combustion  Engineering.  General 
Electric,  and  Westinghouse  Electric,  are  on 
the  nuclear  portion  of  a  hypothetical  l -mil- 
lion-electrical-kilowatt,  fast-breeder-reactor, 
central  station  powerplant.  Each  of  these 
studies  will  spell  out  design  characteristics 
and  iHrlncipal  features  of  a  plutonlum-fueled. 
llquid-sodium-ooc^ed.  fast-breeder  reactor 
having  a  minimum  breeding  ratio  of  1  to 
1.3.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  observe  that 
early  in  May  of  1963,  during  the  conduct  of 
physics  tests  with  the  EBR-1 ,  a  breeder  reac- 
tro,  electric  power  was  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States  i^roduced  with  a  pluto- 
nlum core. 

I  cannot  close  without  at  least  mention- 
ing one  other  aspect  of  this  endlessly  fasci- 
nating element.  Most  of  us  at  some  time  or 
other  have  read  of  the  phoenix,  that  mythi- 
cal bird  of  the  Egyptians  which  when  con- 
sumed  by   fire  arises   again   from   its   own 


ashes.  Plutonium  promises  to  provide  us 
with  a  phoenixlike  fuel.  This  fuel,  being 
developed  here  at  Hanfc»tl  and  containing 
certain  combinations  of  the  plutonlum  iso- 
topes 239,  240.  and  241  is  expected  to  make 
possible  extraordinarily  long-lived  reactor 
cores.  As  plutonlum  239  Is  burned  up  in 
the  reactor,  the  fertile  plutonlum  240  Iso- 
tope yields  enough  fissionable  plutonlum 
241  to  maintain  the  reactivity  of  the  fuel. 

The  prospect  that  plutonlum  and  its  com- 
pounds spread  before  us  in  looking  toward 
the  future  of  nuclear  power  productlcMi  is 
interesting  and  most  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  nursed  it  through  its  early  pro- 
duction stages.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  I  be- 
lieve, to  say  that  plutonlum  Is  destined  to 
play  a  central  and  an  Indispensable  role  in 
the  increasingly  significant  drama  of  nu- 
clear power  as  this  new  source  of  power  be- 
gins to  fill  more  and  more  of  the  world's 
energy  requirements.  When  an  element 
shows  the  kind  of  versatility  that  plutonlum 
does,  I  believe  we  can  afford  to  put  up  with 
quite  a  bit  of  omerlness. 


Retails  of  Mitsoori  Seyentli  District 
OpinioB  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  aciBSOuai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  IS.  1964 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaka*.  following 
are  the  results  of  the  Mlasouri  Seventh 
mstrlct  opinion  poll.  A  total  of  13,850 
persons  responded,  about  a  10  percent 
return.  I  believe  the  poll  represents  an 
acurate  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the 
seventh  district  since  an  effort  was  made 
to  send  the  questionnaire  to  all  residents 
of  the  district,  regardless  of  party  aflBl- 
iation. 

Although  the  last  question  on  the  poll, 
I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  question 
No.  15  dealing  with  presldMitial  prefer- 
ence, would  attract  the  most  attention 
and  publicity.  In  listing  all  potential 
candidates,  I  assumed  It  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  Incumbent  President 
would  receive  his  party's  nomination  and 
therefore  President  Johnson  was  the  only 
Democrat  listed,  ajthough  a  blank  ^>ace 
was  left  for  write-in  votes  by  those  not 
satisfied  with  the  (Voices  offered. 

At  the  time  the  poll  was  pr^>ared  back 
in  late  January,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
not  considered  a  serious  candidate  and 
he  was  not  Included  among  the  choices 
though  he  did  receive  394  write-in  votes. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
President  Johnson,  as  the  only  Demo- 
crat choice  on  the  poll,  would  draw  more 
votes  than  any  single  Republican  since 
the  Republican  vote  was  divided  among 
seven  potential  candidates.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  those  responding  to  this  ques- 
tion, 31  percent  indicated  a  preference 
for  the  incumbent  Pre^dent,  while  69 
percent  indicated  a  preference  for  some- 
one else. 

In  regard  to  the  other  questions,  I  be- 
lieve the  answers  clearly  Indicate  that 
the  residents  of  the  SevMith  District  of 
Missouri  have  views  which  differ  from 
the  present  administration  on  most 
issues. 
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The  treat  !8t  dtaenchantment  with 
present  poUc  es  seem  to  be  In  the  field 
of  foreign  a  raira.  Almost  90  percent 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
take  whateve  ■  steps  are  reqizlred  to  pre- 
vent the  xmt*  \t  Cuba  as  a  base  for  Com- 
munist sdbviinlQn  In  Latin  America. 
Contrast  this  with  the  statement  at  tha 
Senate  Ford  pi  Affairs  chairman  that 
we  should  act  ept  Castro  as  a  permanent 
fixture  In  th(  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
southwest  1£  Bourl  at  least,  tliere  Is  a 
decided  dlffeioice  of  opinion  with  the 
Senator  from  our  sister  State  as  to 
which  Is  msrti  i  and  whleh  is  reality. 

Of  those  re  ipondlng.  61.6  percent  said 
the  XTnlted  S  ates  ahoold  not  bow  to  a 
U  JV.  dedsion  [f  It  eonfttets  with  our  own 
national  seU -Interest.  I  believe  this 
shift  In  attltu  de  toward  the  U J7.  reflects 


April  15 


1.  Do  yoa  beUeve 

2.  Do  ytn  bettere  » 

to  the  Supra  i 

3.  Do  7oa^belMTe(l 

a. 
b. 
c  CfMtIng 


ProldbMBc 
OaaraalBetnc 


4.  DoyoaaTor 

5.  Do  TOO  kTor 

6k  In  tMOTCOt 

UoBbOUU 
7.  Which  of  tho 


Aathort  nc 


10. 
II. 

U 
IX 


help)? 
b.  Expoai^a 

sona 
e.  An 

DeyoafbTor ' 

b.MaidDR 

c  RepedHqi 
Do  yoo  bcUeie 

s.  Mora  ~ 

b. 
Should  we  Butk  t 
Shooidtho 
AaMricar 
In  the  eTent  • 
WhlefaoftlM 


the  pnoNit  law  of  Presidential  sQcceeslon  should  be  changedT 

^  eoBstltatlanal  ameadment  should  be  adopted  whleh  would  restore  the  status  that  existed  between  roiicions  and  the 'schoota  piiar 

e  Court  Dedskn  on  prayer? 

that  drfl  riKhta  ledalatlon  whleh  may  be  adopted  should  Include  specific  language:  

gwgattai  ta  pnbBe  ii— iiiiiodatlons? 

_  aO  Americana  the  rifht  to  vote? 

a  Federal  Fair  EmploymeDt  PracticeB  Commlaalon  with  authority  to  require  employers  to  hire  persona  whfeh  the  Federal  Cmn- 

det«mliMa  have  baendanted  job*  becaonafraee? 

■acaefaimefcRsafclTllilKfatslegisiatten? _ 

cfeatkn  o(a  Domeatlc  Peace  Corpe  ftnanced  by  Federal  tax  hinds?.. " ""'... 

tas  radnetton  legWation  is  adopted,  do  yon  bellere  that  the  Congress  should  attempt  to  make  cutbacks  in  ImUTidoai  aDtvonia^ 

awry  to  avoid  a  larseptanned  Federal  deficit? .7.1.™... 

ftflowlDC  do  jfxi  teror  ae  a  means  of  meeting  the  medical  care  needs  of  persons  vvtr  6&  years  of  age: 

on  buUridiial  wiwnalhBlty  channels,  (personal  and  family  reaouroee,  insurance;  and  private,  church  or  community,  voluntary 


i  tanprovements  in  the  exiattng  Kerr-Mills  law  of  Missouri  wber«tn  assistance  for  payment  of  hospital  and  doctor  bills  to  per- 
leeisUnUted  to  thoae  in  need,  and  financed  out  of  matching  Feder&l-State  funds? 


andtani 
age  _  

hi  employee  and  amidoyw  social  sscurlty  taxes,  to  provide  oompnisory  Oovemment  flnanced  hospital  care  for  all  persons  over 

&,  rsfardleas  of  need? 

kglalatian:  

_  eompulaory  Oovemment  arbitration  to  avert  national  strikes  when  collective  bargaining  cannot  produce  an  agreement? 

sber  anions  sabieeC  to  similar  antitrust  laws  now  applicable  to  business? 

the  Taft-Hartley  law  section  that  permits  States  to  enact  rigbt-to-work  laws? 

solatkn  of  present  problems  in  agricolture  requires  a  trend  toward— 

"  eontrolan  aeompolsary  basis? 

oootrolooa  volontary  bads? 

new  eoneesslsns  in  our  Panama  Canal  Treaty? _. 

States  take  whatever  steps  are  required  to  prevent  tlie  use  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  oommunist  subversion  throughout  Latin 


04  vemment  I 
Lass  Oo'  emment  ( 


Unted 


a.  It  shook 

b.  ItshooM 
e.  ttain 

d.  Dodedd^d. 

e.  The 
li.  Wbteta  stateme4u 


a.  "That 
b.-Tbs 
e.  **Tha 
d."Tbs_ 
15.  Wkomdoy«D 


a.  Preaideni 

b.  Senator 

C.    OOVHIMN 

d.  Oovemoi 

e.  Oovemoi 
L  Riefaaid 
g.  Senator 
li 


Mr.    BOB 

under  leave  to 


an  uneasiness  about  the  balance  of  vot- 
ing power  now  held  by  a  large  group  of 
unstable  African  nations  Intent  on 
playing  the  East  against  the  West  for 
their  own  gain. 

Eighty  percent  Indicated  a  belief  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  should  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Each  year  a  new 
"Image"  is  placed  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, but  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  a  new  cover  does 
not  change  the  book.  I  believe  they  are 
right. 

On  domestic  Issues,  although  66  per- 
cent favored  some  form  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  there  was  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  separate  sections 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Fifty-six  percent  do  not  favor  the  crea- 

[Percent] 


tlon  of  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  and  another  14.4  percent 
are  undecided,  leaving  only  30.6  percent 
favoring  this  particular  title  of  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

The  opinion  poll  follows: 
Results  or  thk  Missottu  Sxvxmth  District 
OnmoK  Pou. 

Congressman  Drmwau  ttat.t,  today  an- 
nounced the  results  of  the  Miaaourl  Seventh 
DUtrlct  opinion  poll.  A  totcU  at  13.850  per- 
Bcma  responded  to  the  poll.  Although  some 
repUee  stiU  are  being  received,  Bepresenta- 
tlve  Haix  said  they  are  not  expected  to  make 
any  appreciable  difference  In  the  results.  He 
expressed  personal  appreciation  to  all  who 
had  participated  directly  in  this  8^l^vey  in 
the  Interest  of  good  representative  govern- 
ment. Hali.  also  thanked  all  who  as  a  re- 
sult of  legislation  and/or  the  poll,  wrote  per- 
sonal letters. 
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HcCaraac  [  May  Get  His  Ckaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4LABKS 
or 

BOB  WILSON 


HON 


IN  THE  HOU!  IB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednc  tUiy.  April  15,  1964 


WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 

RacoKD,  I  incude  the  following  article 

by  Art  Buchw&ld: 


McCoRMACx   Mat   Get   His   Chancx 

President  Johnson's  driving  has  become 
of  som«  concern  to  the  free  world.  Report- 
era  down  at  the  LJ3.J.  Ranch  for  the  Easter 
weekend  said  the  President  drove  his  Lin- 
coln Continental  at  speeds  up  to  85  or  90 
miles  an  hour,  pcuscd  other  cars  on  tbe  hills, 
and  frtghtensd  many  members  of  the  of- 
ficial entourage. 

The  President's  press  secretary,  George 
Reedy,  was  surprised  at  the  reports  and  said 
he  had  never  kiK>wn  the  President  to  exceed 
the  Texas  speed  limits.  The  President  him- 
self, at  a  press  conference,  denied  driving 
too  fast  and  could  not  recall  ever  going  over 
70, 


But  the  American  people  had  one  more 
thing  to  worry  about  when  they  read  tbe 
stories.  We  do  not  know  If  they  were  true 
or  not  as  we  were  not  thare,  bnt  two  White 
E(ouse  correspondents  who  wen  following 
the  President's  car  inatet  the  stories  were 
correct. 

"I  dlstinotly  renasmber."  one  of  them  said, 
"as  the  speedometer  cllmbsd  to  80,  turning 
to  someoQS  la  tk«  ear  and  saying,  'I  do  not 
care  what  you  say,  I  think  Bpmlter  McCos- 
MACK  would  maks  a  good  Prssldent.' " 

"I  heard  htm,"  the  othar  eorrespondent 
replied,  "and  I  said.  'You  may  be  right 
After  all,  the  Job  nuikss  the  man.  There 
has  been  much  too  much  criticism  of  tbe 
Speaker.' " 
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"Then  our  speedometer  hit  85  and  I  said, 
'If  nothing  else,  people  wiU  take  pity  on  us 
If  McCoxMACX  Is  President.  Everyone  will 
feel  sorry  for  us.'  " 

The  speedometer  rose  to  00  miles  an  hour. 
The  second  correspondent  said  "ICcOobicacx 
has  very  good  connections  In  Congress.  He 
could  get  the  pending  legislation  through." 

"And  as  far  as  foreign  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. Dean  Rusk  would  certainly  stay  on." 

"I  am  sure  the  entire  Cabinet  would  stay." 

"It  would  be  foolish  for  McCoricack  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet  so  near  elections." 

The  President's  cai  neared  the  crest  of  a 
hill  and  the  President  pulled  out  to  pass  a 
car.  Just  then  a  car  came  over  the  hill  from 
the  other  direction. 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  here  or  go  back  to 
Washington  for  the  swearlng-ln  ceremony?" 
the  correspondent  asked  his  friend. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  guess  I  will  have  to  call 
the  office." 

The  other  driver  saw  the  Continental  com- 
ing at  him  and  veered  off  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  road.  President  Johnson  managed  to 
get  through. 

Tbe  first  correspondent  said,  "I  think  the 
Democratic  race  will  be  wide  open  In  At- 
lantic City.  Who  do  you  think  the  can- 
didates will  be?" 

The  President  put  his  hat  over  the  speed- 
ometer. 

"I  think  tbe  thing  I  wUI  miss  the  most  Is 
the  dances  at  the  White  House." 

"Does  McCosMACK  dance?" 

"I  do  not  know,  I  had  better  check  that." 

"I  will  miss  the  Saturday  afternoon  press 
conferences." 

"liiaybe  McCokmack  will  hold  them  on 
Satxirday  afternoons  also.  Let  us  call  him 
and  ask  him  when  we  get  back  to  the  ranch." 


Panama:   Former  U.S.  Airmaa  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  coloraxk) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1964 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  have  fol- 
lowed relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  have  long  ago  noticed 
a  wide  divergence  between  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  our  Journalists  who  visit  the 
isthmus  a  few  hours  and  write  up  their 
hastily  glefined  impressions  and  those 
contained  in  letters  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  who  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  zone  and  know  Isthmian 
problems  from  personal  observations 
over  a  period  of  time. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  former  airman,  stationed  for  2 
years  at  Albrook  Field  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  published  in  the  January  1964  issue 
of  Kernels,  published  at  Golden.  Colo. 

This  letter  Is  provocative,  but  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
been  concerned  over  the  crisis  in 
Panama. 

The  letter  follows: 

Panama 

Only  the  very  naive  were  surprised  to  see 
the  recent  developments  in  Panama.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Reds  in 
Panama  were  going  out  in  the  open,  create  an 
incident,  and  demand  the  canal  be  turned 
over  to  Panama. 

The  Reds  in  Panama  were  then  aide  in 
their    demands   by   the  well   meaning  and 


woolly  minded  liberals  in  this  cotintry.  For 
some  reason,  ttisre  are  those  in  this  country 
who  dont  believe  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  a 
right  to  anything  which  is  desired  by  the 
Reds,  even  though  the  pnqierties  desired  by 
the  Reds  are  covCTed  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. 

While  in  the  employ  of  my  rich  uncle 
I  was  stationed  at  Albrook  Field  in  the  Canal 
Zone  on  occasion.  In  the  2  years,  I  traveled 
in  and  out  of  the  aone  I  never  heard  anyone 
seriously  propose  that  the  United  States 
dldnt  have  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
Bone.  Then  under  Elsetihower  and  his 
brother  Milton  we  were  told  that  we  only 
had  titular  rights.  Under  the  guise  of  this 
hogwash  we  agreed  to  fly  a  Panamanian  flag 
on  American  soil. 

Now  the  liberals  will  tell  you  that  we 
never  acquired  title  to  the  land  in  the  zone. 
Well,  If  we  didn't,  somebody  back  In  1903 
violated  the  law.  On  June  28,  1902.  the 
Spooner  Act  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
which  authorized  the  United  States  to  "ob- 
tain from  Colombia  a  strip  of  land  for  main- 
tenance, prootectlon,  and  operation  of  a 
canal."  It  was  imi>os6lble  to  obtain  the  land 
from  Colombia  by  treaty.  A  group  of  people 
In  Panama  revolted  and  we  negotiated  the 
canal  treaty  with  the  Government  of  Panama. 
The  Spooner  Act  was  tbe  basic  enabling  leg- 
islation. 

The  land  for  the  canal  was  acquired  for 
$10  million  cash  and  $250,000  per  year.  For 
this  Panama  agreed  to  give  the  United  States 
perpetual  sovereignty  "to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  (rawer,  or 
authority." 

In  1921  we  gave  Colombia  $25  million  to 
compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  Panama.  Be- 
cause the  UJS.S.  Sashville  arrived  off  Panama 
the  day  before  Panama  revolted  the  Colom- 
bians decided  not  to  send  troops  to  put  down 
the  revolt  In  Panama. 

Although  we  paid  Panama  for  her  sovereign 
rights  over  the  zone  our  present  liberals 
say  we  stole  the  zone  at  gunpoint.  Did  we? 
We  have  paid  over  $50  million  for  647.84 
square  miles  of  land  from  Colombia  and 
Panama.  This  amounts  to  $80,000  per  square 
mile  to  date.  If  you  Include  the  $40  million 
we  paid  to  the  French  company  for  their 
canal  rights  In  the  isthmus,  the  total  cost 
to  date  is  $150,000  per  square  mile. 

When  you  consider  that  in  1867  we  paid 
Russia  $7,200,000  for  her  sovereign  rights  to 
Alaska  which  amounted  to  about  $12  per 
square  mile  it  appears  l^hat  we  are  being 
short  changed  by  the  Panamanians.  Since 
the  United  States  does  not  have  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  $50 
million,  do  we  have  It  In  Alaska  for  $7,300.- 
000?  I  suppose  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  Russian  flag  will  have  to  be  flown 
in  Alaska. 

Last  year  the  total  revenue  received  from 
the  canal  was  $103  mlUlon  with  a  net  profit 
of  $2.3  million.  There  are  14,000  civilian 
employees  connected  with  the  canal  plus  the 
defense  costs.  In  a  time  when  economy  In 
Government  is  of  paramount  importance  we 
might  be  money  ahead  to  give  the  canal  to 
Panama.  The  so-called  net  profit  frmn  the 
canal  is  usually  spent  for  capital  improve- 
ments. 

The  Panamanians  being  friendly  to  us 
would  accord  the  United  States  the  privilege 
of  letting  our  Navy  pass  through  the  canal 
without  paying  tolls  as  we  have  for  her  navy 
since  1914.  This  arrangement  would  allow 
us  to  keep  oar  defense  posture  and  save 
money.    Can  you  top  that? 

There  are  only  two  courses  of  action  open 
to  the  United  States,  we  make  countries  live 
up  to  their  agreements  or  we  announce  to 
the  world  that  if  they  don't  like  agreonents 
that  we  have  made  in  good  faith  forget  them. 

To  the  fuzzy  minds  who  keep  telling  \is 
we  have  to  be  ashamed  of  our  "gunboat" 
diplomacy,  I  suggest  they  reread  their  history 


books.  The  same  Americans  who  negotiated 
with  Panama  for  a  strip  of  land  also  signed 
an  agreement  granting  independence  to  the 
Philippines.  I  do  not  and  will  not  accept 
tihe  idea  that  our  form«-  Oovemment  was 
not  acting  in  good  faith  in  both  cases. 

Because  the  Reds  want  the  canal  it  will  be 
gflven  to  them.  Just  as  we  dismantled  our 
bases  In  Italy  and  Turkey  last  year  when  the 
Reds  asked.  Just  as  we  have  allowed  the 
establishment  of  a  Red  base  in  Cuba. 

Old  Tlo  Sam  is  again  being  thanked  by 
a  Latin  neighbor,  for  sending  the.  Peace 
Corps,  adding  $60  mlUlon  per  year  to  tbe 
Panamanian  economy,  and  $76,700,000  In  for- 
eign aid.  Don't  confuse  that  foreign  aid 
figure  with  the  canal  revenues  because  this 
$75  million  is  over  and  above. 


Great  Fnfaire  for  Vocational-Tech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES . 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1964  ' 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Included  were 
funds  to  implement  and  effectuate  train- 
ing programs  to  attack  such  problems  as 
unemployment  and  school  dropouts. 
Specifically,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives evidenced  support  for  such  pro- 
grams as  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program,  the  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  constxuction  measure 
and  increased  vocaticxial  education  em- 
phasis. 

In  the  final  result,  however,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  erf  these  programs  will 
rest  with  the  local  people  and  the  effort 
made  at  the  local  level.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  take  pride  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  excellent  work 
being  accomplished  at  the  local  level  in 
Colorado.  A  new  Vocational-Technical 
Center  is  being  constructed,  designed  to 
prepare  those  young  people  who  do  not 
attend  college  to  meet  the  problems  of 
employment  and  training  in  our  highly 
complex  industrial  society.  Mr.  Basil  F. 
Allen  and  other  Boulder  leaders  led  the 
fight  for  Vocational-Tech  and  they  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  all. 

I  insert  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Jim  Corrlell's  fine 
editorial  that  appetued  in  the  Boulder 
Camera  on  PYlday,  April  3,  and  describes 
Boulder's  efforts  in  providing  local  lead- 
ership to  meet  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  today: 

GBEAT  FtJTOBI  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TZCH 

It  was  a  bold  step  to  take.  But  it  will  fill 
an  urgent  need.  And  its  possibilities  for  the 
future  are  unlimited. 

The  new  Vocational-Technical  Center  will 
be  a  reality  by  the  opening  of  school  next 
fall.  After  countless  hours  of  study  by  citi- 
zens and  school  officials,  Boulder  Valley 
School  District  todk.  a  pioneering  step  in 
setting  up  Vocational-Tech. 

It  will  fill  a  gap  in  secondary  education 
that  has  been  a  troubling  problem  for  a  long 
time.  Secondary  education  had  been  geared 
essentially  to  college  careers.  But  many  stu- 
dents had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  aptl- 
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He  was  assigned  to  the  Interior  Committee, 
where  he  also  retains  membership. 

As  It  turned  out,  atomic  energy  and  the 
power  and  water  problems  of  the  Interior 
Committee  dovetail  perfectly:  and  the  futiire 
will  draw  them  ever  closer  together. 

HosMxa's  district  In  the  midst  of  a  mega- 
lopolis is  far  removed  from  the  agricultural 
problems  preoccupying  lawmakers  from  other 
water -shy  areas. 

"There's  only  one  farmer  in  my  district,  a 
man  with  a  10-foot  window  box,"  Hosmer 
says  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

So  he  regards  the  central  Arizona  project 
legislation,  upon  which  he  one  day  will  be 
caUed  to  pass,  as  "Just  another  extension  of 
the  battle  of  the  river." 

Such  projecU  wont  cure  shortages.  It  will 
J\ist  bring  more  of  them,  he  fears. 

And  behind  the  whole  Issue  of  reclama- 
tion-type iwojects,  HOSMEB  sees  the  ever- 
present  matter  of  electrical  energy. 

"Whatever  is  behind  It."  Hosmer  wrote  re- 
cently in  a  minority  report  on  a  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  bill,  "under  a  succes- 
sion of  Interlw  Secretaries,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  moved  deeper  into  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  marketing  of 
electric  power." 

HosMER  feai*  there  may  be  a  determined 
effort  of  careerists  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  extend  the  Federal  control  over 
electric  energy  ever  and  ever  further. 

Secretary  Stewart  L.  UdaU.  who  Hosmer 
finds  is  "busy  running  around  the  country.- 
coiUd  do  the  Nation  a  service  by  "flushing 
out  and  laying  on  the  table  the  true  nature 
of  the  Federal  power  program."  the  Confrress- 
man  declares. 

While  HosBiER  Is  dedicated  to  opposing 
Fabian  socialism,  he  Is  cognizant  that  private 
local  public,  and  Federal  resources  are  going 
to  be  needed  to  fill  the  Nations  power  needs 
In  years  to  come. 

And  tied  to  these  is  the  question  of  water 
for  the  thirsty  Southwest.  Hosmer  is  con- 
stantly aware  that  his  teeming  district  would 
be  empty  desert,  save  for  the  water  brought 

He  believes,  as  do  most  men  working  with 
the  problem  day  after  day,  that  harnessing 
the  atom  to  desalt  the  sea  u  the  eventual 
answer. 

But  much  must  be  done.  An  economical 
plant,  Hosmer  estimates,  would  cost  $500 
million,  too  big  an  undertaking  without  Fed- 
eral help. 

Once.  Hosmer  asked  an  atomic  scientist 
at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  about  the  problem  of 
refuse  from  desallnlzatlon  plants.  The  man 
had  never  considered  what  wotild  be  done 
with  It.  The  incident  disturbed  Hosmer  be- 
cause it  symbolized  the  tendency  of  persons 
working  with  great  problems  to  leave  thlnm 
unfinished. 

HosMxa's  desire  for  knowledge  on  legisla- 
tive problems  Is  almost  obsessive.  His  con- 
clxislon  In  his  minority  report  on  the  Bonne- 
ville power  bill  epitomized  this:  "Defeat 
•  •  •  is  urged  because  more  must  be  known 
to  consider  it  wisely."  he  wrote.  "This  will 
place  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  notice  to  do  the  Investigation  work 
they  have  neglected." 

Tall,  handsomely  dark  complexloned  and 
at  times  severely  serious.  Hosmer  Is  one  of 
the  most  respected  young  Members  of  Con- 
gress.    In  private  conversation,  he  Is  warm 
and  candid. 

A  native  of  the  Loe  Angeles  area.  Hosmer 
Is  the  son  of  a  mechanic  whose  curiosity 
made    him   a   successful    Inventor. 

Chester  C.  Hosmer  worked  In  the  oilfields 
for  Standard  OU  Co.  He  devised  a  replace- 
able cutlng  edge  for  power  shovel  scoops 
that  Is  universally  used  today. 

"Ill  bet  most  of  the  construction  work 
in  Arizona  today  was  done  with  his  Inven- 
tion." Hosmer  says  with  satisfaction. 

Young  Hosmer  got  his  bachelor  s  degree  at 
the  University  of  California  In  Berkeley,  then 


went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a 
year  of  law  school.  Hs  returned  home  to 
receive  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  law  review.  He  then  got  in  a  year  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  before  World  War 
n  sent  him  to  sea. 

HosMKR  married  the  former  Marian  Caro- 
line Swanson  in  1946.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

The  Congressman  does  his  own  legislative 
research,  preparing  his  notes  on  a  yellow 
legal-size  pad,  then  typing  the  first  draft 
himself.  He's  a  good  typist,  too.  Uses  the 
touch  system. 


National  War  on  PoTerty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  15,  1964 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  recommended  legislative  action 
against  poverty,  calling  for  total  victory 
in  a  national  war  on  poverty. 

The  message  was  accompanied  by  a 
46-page  omnibus  biU,  H.R  10440,  written 
by  various  White  House  aids.  It  con- 
tains a  wide  variety  of  new  spending 
measures,  Increased  spending  for  some 
laws  now  on  the  books,  a  revival  of  other 
programs  out  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  first  administration  which 
subsequently  died,  together  with  provi- 
sions for  an  antlpoverty  czar  here  in 
Washington  with  very  broad  powers. 

H.R.  10440  can  be  likened  to  a  large 
bimdle  of  sticks,  some  of  which  may  be 
strong  and  of  good  quality,  others  of 
which  may  be  weak  and  unreliable. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  examine  these 
sticks  one  by  one,  rather  than  buy  the 
total  package  like  a  pig  In  a  poke  Is  going 
to  risk  accusations  of  being  for  poverty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  Intention  to  run 
such  risk  and  for  a  very  good  reason: 
It  is  well  known  that  several  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Johnson  administration- 
even  Cabinet  secretaries — are  violently 
opposed  to  some  of  the  sticks  in  the 
bimdle  known  as  H.R.  10440.  They 
grouse  about  them  bitterly  In  private, 
even  though  they  cannot  do  so  in  public 
without  being  fired. 

I  consider  myself  just  as  much  against 
poverty  as  President  Johnson.  I  think 
it  should  be  eliminated  wherever  it  may 
exist  and  such  effective  measures  as  will 
do  so  are  well  within  the  national  interest 
and  well  worth  the  effort  and  expense 
involved.  However,  I  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  running  in  endless,  useJess — but  po- 
litically attractive — circles  of  expendi- 
tures in  the  name  of  eliminating  poverty 
but  which  have  no  prospect  whatever  of 
doing  so.  I  am  not  willing  to  be  a  party 
to  measures  which  subsidize  poverty  in 
the  name  of  eliminating  it.  Nor  am  I 
about  to  approve  blindly  any  scheme 
which  will  unnecessarily  concentrate 
power  in  the  hands  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats—which I  regard  as  a  contrib- 
uting cause  of  poverty. 

In  short,  like  most  Americans.  I  will 
regard  with  favor  any  reasonable  stick  in 
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the  bundle  which  does,  in  fact,  have  ef- 
fective promise  for  eliminating  the  blight 
of  poverty.  But  also,  like  most  Ameri- 
cans, I  look  with  disfavor  on  any  of  those 
which  have  failed  In  the  past  or  show  no 
promise  for  the  future.  This  Is  because 
squandering  Federal  money  uselessly  Is 
not  a  sure  cvire  for  poverty,  it  is  a  sure 
way  to  make  it  universal. 


PoTcrty:  One  Solution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  15,  1964 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Zelle- 
nople  News  Record  of  Zellenople.  Pa.,  In 
my  congressional  district  carried  a  spe- 
cial supplement  this  week  on  poverty  In 
Butler  Coimty.  Mr.  Joseph  Zelnlk.  ed- 
itor of  the  News  Record,  has  written  an 
editorial  "Poverty:  One  SoluUon."  which 
I  feel  has  much  merit.  I  am  sure  my 
fellow  Congressmen  will  be  most  Inter- 
ested in  this  editorial  which  follows: 
Povmrr :  One  Solxition 

This  Issue  contains  a  si>eclal  supplement 

on  poverty  in  Butler  Oounty  on  pages  7  and  8. 

Over  16  percent  of  families  in  the  county 

have  leas  than  $3,000  a  year  income  and  are 

thus  defined  as  "poor." 

About  1,300  coimty  residents  receive  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Some  3,617  families  with  a  total  of  8,321 
ponons  get  surplus  food  to  supplement  their 
dieta. 

Key  factor  In  being  poor  Is  xmemployment. 
Th»e  are  2,400  persons  in  the  county  who 
want  work  but  cannot  find  It. 

Some  750  are  under  the  age  of  22.  Over 
550  of  these  are  imskilled  and  have  little  edu- 
cation. 

Another  600  are  22  to  34  years  old;  375,  35 
to  44;  500,  45  to  66. 

If  we  can  solve  the  iuiemployment  prob- 
lem, we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
poverty  probl«n. 

In  our  c^>inlon,  one  solution  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem  lies  In  the  14,000-acre  pro- 
posed Moraine  State  Park. 

This  miUtimimon-doliar  park  will  require 
mors  than  6  years  to  cocnplete.  Land  acqui- 
sition has  been  OK'd  by  voter  approval  of 
project  70.  Many  thousands  of  man-hours 
will  be  needed. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson's  program  to 
fight  poverty  includes  an  employment  pro- 
gram to  put  the  Jobless  to  work  on  useful 
projects  such  as  conservation  programs  and 
public  construction  Jobs. 

Why  cannot  the  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
emments  get  together  so  that  much  of  the 
work  needed  at  Moraine  Park  coiild  be  done 
by  the  county's  unem(>loyed? 

The  park  Includes  numerous  projects 
which  require  various  tyi>es  of  skills: 

A  park  office  and  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, relocation  of  Route  432,  a  dam,  clear- 
ing of  a  3,aoo-acre  area  t<x  Lake  Arthur, 
clearing,  landscapifig.  and  ressedtng  of  camp- 
ing and  picnic  areas,  some  sort  of  water 
purification  system,  a  sewage  treatment 
plant,  food  concession  buildings,  cabins, 
swimming  beaches,  boating  and  docking 
facilities,  pavilions,  constructlcMi  of  a  winter 
sports  area,  ntunnoiis  faculties  such  as  cab- 
ins and  dining  halls  for  organized  group 
camping  areas,  many  access  trails,  etc. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  county's  vm- 
employed  could  make  a  major  contribution 
.  to  many  ot  these  projects. 

None  of  the  Jobs  performed  by  the  pres- 
ently unemployed  would  displace  regular 
workers. 

Thus  Moraine  State  Park  would  be  doubly 
beneficial — Its  construction  would  be  aiding 
the  county  as  much  as  its  completion  will. 

This  suggeeUon  only  scratches  the  surface 
of  potential. 

The  same  facilities  being  built  by  the  un- 
employed could  be  used  diu-ing  evenings  and 
weekends  by  the  proposed  Ekxnestic  Peace 
Corps  and  Instructors  from  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program  to  give 
further  education  to  those  who  need  It. 

Thus  our  unemployed  could  receive  a 
blend  of  training,  basic  education,  and  work 
experience. 

The  program  would  be  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts. 

We  think  the  idea  has  merit.  If  county. 
State  and  Federal  officials  agree,  now  is  the 
time  to  act. 
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ChUdren  Will  Be  What  You  Teach  Them 
To  Be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "It's  the  Age-Old  War  Right 
Here  In  La  Mesa,"  from  the  La  Mesa 
Scout  of  February  20, 1964: 
It's  the  Age-Old  War  Right  Hese  in  La  Mesa 

"Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me." 

When  we  allow  the  fear  of  God  to  be  dis- 
placed with  fear  of  civil  court  •  •  •  have  we 
then  allowed  the  first  commandment  to  be 
broken  •  •  •  in  front  of  our  chUdren? 

These  days  in  La  Mesa,  the  trees  of  legal 
gobbledygook  are  too  big,  twisted,  and  gro- 
tesque tor  some  folks  to  be  able  to  see  the 
forest. 

It  is  not  the  teaching  about  religion  of 
which  we  here  speak,  but  the  actual  denial  of 
God's  existence  to  the  children. 

Often  in  the  ootirse  of  the  human  race,  we 
wander  about,  seeking  a  formula  for  the  fu- 
ttire  that  will  remedy  the  Ills  of  the  present. 

But,  when  we  make  a  formula  which  Im- 
mediately causes  Uls  In  our  present  ho\ir, 
does  that  not  call  for  further  thought,  fur- 
ther action? 

Underlying  the  entire  prayers-in-school 
battle  Is  an  undying  note  of  human  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  some  •  •  •  "Let  us  crush  this 
day  the  invading  atheists." 

It  Is  shocking,  isn't  it.  to  see  how  Uttle 
value  so  many  of  our  neighbors  place  upon 
the  principles.  Judgments,  and  traditions  of 
our  forebears? 

The  logic  we  have  heard  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  God  from  schools  truly  sounds  like 
logic.      At    the    same    time,    It    turns    the 
<•  stomach. 

It  is  logic  In  the  vein  of  the  University 
of  BerUn  professor,  lecturing  in  New  York, 
who  loglclaed  that  Hitler  could  be  reUed  on 
not  to  allow  persecution  of  Jews  because 

Herr    Hitler    doesn't    drink,    doesnt 

smoke  and  leads  an  exact  moral  life." 

Our  new  La  Mesa  logic  seems  to  read :  "Go 
ye,  therefore,  into  all  the  classrooms  •  •  • 


teach  not,  speak  not,  know  not  of  God  •  •  • 
for  the  court  may  not  smile  upon  such  acts 
by  thee." 

When  fear  of  God  Is  smothered  by  fear  of 
what  aoms  other  h\unan  might  do  •  •  •  it 
is  a  sad,  sad  day. 

There  Is  much  confusion  about  this  pre- 
cept of  dividing  shurch  and  state.  In  Amer- 
ica, school  Is  not  so  much  "state,"  or  should 
not  be,  as  it  Is  an  extension  of  home.  Par- 
ents 8ho\ild  be  in  charge  of  those  who  do  the 
teaching.  In  the  old  days,  not  so  long  back 
parents  would  have  fired  on  the  spot  a 
teacher  who  did  not  encourage  their  chil- 
dren daUy  to  know  and  to  fe^  the  bondage 
of  Ideas  In  which  they  had  been  born  and 
bred. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  would  con- 
taminate all  American  children  with  the  bar- 
renness of  atheism.  Sinners  like  to  teach 
others. 

There  are  others  who  are  Itable  to  lose  the 
battle  through  apathy.  They  have  not  yet 
shown  enough  guts  to  fight. 

There  are  a  few  who  are  saying:  "They 
shall  not  sweep  God  from  La  Mesa,  any  more 
than  they  shall  sweep  back  the  ocean  with 
brooms." 

We  know  of  one  teacher  who  Just  quit  her 
Job.  She  could  not  take  the  atheistic  orders 
any  more.  She  wasnt  getting  far  with  the 
IXM^'s  Prayer,  anyway,  she  told  us.  "Very 
few  of  the  children  know  it  any  nrore."  she 
said. 

There  Is  good  in  o\ir  past,  our  traditions, 
the  foiuidatlons  of  our  coimtry.  Cicero 
wrote:  "Who  knows  only  his  own  generation 
remains  alwajrs  a  child." 

It  is  the  age-old  war  of  the  believers  and 
the  nonbellevers,  going  on  right  here  In  La 
Mesa. 

The  believers  are  not  fighting  hard  enough 
as  yet. 

If  they  do  not  preserve  traditions,  the  other 
side  will  win,  and  it  won't  be  too  many 
years  when  youngsters  by  the  thovisands 
reach  their  teens  and  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  name  "God." 

They  will  see  It  written  upon  ovu-  country's 
coins,  very  probably  believe  the  letters  stand 
for  "Garrulous  old  devil."  spend  them  for 
dope  •  •  •  a  knife  •  •  •  or  a  gun  •  •  • 
and  break  another  commandment. 

For  children  will  be  what  you  teach  them 
to  be. 

Leonabd  Sime. 


The  Basinessman's  Stake  u  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
speech  made  by  Hon.  David  E.  Bell,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development 

These  remarks  were  made  in  Dallas  on 
March  19,  befcx-e  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  There  were  some  700 
business  executives  from  throughout  the 
Southwest  in  attendance,  and  I  am  In- 
formed that  these  Informative  remarks 
were  exceptlMially  well  received; 
The  BuBiKESBiiAM's  Stake  in  Foreign  Aid 
(By    Hon.     David    E.    BeU,    Administrator. 

Agency  for  International  Development) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  NICB,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
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ftrench  debacle  In  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  assisting 
the  free  government  erf  South  Vietnam  in  its 
efforts  to  establish  eecTirlty,  peace,  and 
progress  In  tiiat  country. 

In  the  middle  lOSO's  the  effort  was  pri- 
marily to  establish  a  new  government  for 
Soiith  Vietnam  which  could  take  care  of  the 
large  number  of  refugees  from  North  Viet- 
nam. In  those  years  the  Ccmimunists  in 
North  Vietnam  expected  momentarily  that 
the  Qovemment  of  South  Vietnam  would 
collapse  and  the  area  would  fall  into  their 
hands.  Thanks  to  US.  aid  and  the  efforts  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  this  did  not 
happen. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1950 'a.  however,  a 
new  and  deadlier  attack  waa  launched  with 
organized  guerrilla  units  well  led,  weU 
trained,  and  well  supplied,  conducting  a 
continuous  campaign  of  terror  in  large  parts 
of  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam 
Moving  largely  at  night  and  seeking  to 
establUh  cells  of  sympathizers  In  every  vU- 
lage,  thousands  of  Vletcong  with  strong 
support  and  direction  from  North  Vietnam 
are  fighting  a  stealthy  and  bitter  war  of 
attrition  In  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  clear  and  hold  larger  and  larger 
areas  of  the  countryside  which  are  free  of 
guerrilla  activity  Is  necessarily  a  long,  slow 
battle. 

This  battle  has  been  complicated  in  re- 
.  cent  months  \fj  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
regime   and   the   attempt   to   find   a   strong 
and  effective  leadership  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  despair, 
or  to  give  up  the  struggle.  The  conclusion 
of  Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
was  that  the  battle  against  the  Vletcong 
can  be  won.  The  plans  that  General  Khanh 
has  for  doing  so  are  sotmd.  The  means  for 
"clearing  and  holding"  village  after  village, 
for  moving  gradually  out  from  areas  that 
are  secure  to  those  that  are  less  secure, 
establishing  ever  widening  zones  in  which 
the  villagers  are  seciu-e  against  Vletcong 
terror  and  in  which  schools  and  health  cen- 
ters and  agricultural  progress  are  estab- 
lished— these  Ideas  offer  an  effective  strat- 
egy fM-  victory  over  the  Vletcong. 

We  know  that  guerrilla  wars  cannot  be 
won  rapidly.  The  experience  in  Malaya  and 
the  Philippines,  where  slmUar  wars  were 
won  only  after  many  years  of  unrelent- 
ing effort  Is  proof  of  this. 

We  know  that  guerrilla  wars  cannot  be 
won  at  all  xmleas  the  people  of  the  country 
want  to  win  them.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
Impressive  elemeut  of  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. Not  only  the  Vietnamese  Army,  but 
the  local  security  forces  established  in  each 
area — I  have  seen  scune  that  were  no  more 
than  a  group  of  village  boys  given  a  few 
days  of  training  and  minimum  equipment — 
have  defended  themselves  valiantly  against 
the  Vletcong  In  hundreds  of  engagements 
over  the  last  2  or  3  years.  In  the  process, 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  patriots  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
This  continues  to  be  the  situation  today. 

The  lesson  U  plain.  The  free  men  and 
women  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  want  to 
succumb  to  Conununist  control.  They  are 
fighting  hard  for  their  freedom.  It  would 
not  only  be  the  rankest  cowardice,  but  a 
step  oi^osed  to  our  own  deepest  national 
interest,  for  us  to  run  out  on  them  at  this 
time.  The  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance we  are  providing  in  Vietnam  is  a  vital 
element  In  our  own  security  expenditures. 

Vietnam  Is  one  type  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged.  There  are  doeens 
c€  others.  Many  o*  you  here  in  Texas  are 
eepeoially  Interested  In  the  effort  we  are 
making  in  Latin  America  imder  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  In  Latin  America,  and  In  other 
parts  at  the  world,  the  United  States  Is  try- 
Ing  to  help  establish  progressive  economies 
which  can  Increasingly  meet  the  needs  of 
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their  growing  populaUons.  The  people  of 
underdeveloped  coimtrles  of  the  world  are 
determined  to  have  more  education  tat  their 
children,  healthier  lives  for  their  families, 
and  a  growing  standard  of  Uvlng.  We  want 
to  help  them  achieve  those  obJecUves 
through  free  Institutions.  No  one  has  a 
larger  stake  In  our  success  than  do  U.S. 
businessmen,  and  no  one  has  responded 
more  generously  with  their  time  and  re- 
sources than  U.S.  businessmen.  Future  mar- 
kets and  future  Investment  opportunities 
depend  on  growing  economies  abroad  and 
direct  opportunities  for  private  enterprise. 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  In  the  last  15 
years  about  how  to  help  countries  achieve 
economic  progress.  One  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  Is  the  Importance  of  seeking  to 
expand  opportvmltles  for  private  initiative 
and  private  enterprtse.  We  beUeve  the  les- 
sons of  economic  progress  In  the  United 
States,  which  rested  so  heavily  on  local  re- 
sponsibility and  private  action,  are  appli- 
cable to  the  problems  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  We  seek  to  encoiirage  the 
appUcatlon  of  similar  ideas  In  the  countries 
where  the  aid  program  Is  operating. 

To  promote  medlimi  and  small  size  private 
business  and  overcome  the  lack  o*  credit 
which  often  cripples  such  enterprises  In 
lesser  developed  countries.  U.S.  foreign  aid 
has  as  of  June  30,  1963,  provided  over  tl  bil- 
lion to  85  development  banking  Institutions 
In  48  countries  for  industry,  housing  and 
agriculture.  Many  of  these  banks  were  estab- 
lUhed  on  the  initiative  ot  the  World  Bank 
and  with  the  participation  of  U.S.  private 
capital.  Not  all  have  been  equally  succeesful 
but  both  their  performance  and  their  poten- 
tial Is  lUvistrated  by  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration.  This  bank, 
seeking  to  develop  projecU  which  will  have 
a  regional  Impact  on  aU  of  Central  America, 
has  in  a  little  over  18  months  loaned  over  $4 
million  to  private  enterprises  In  the  fields  of 
metal  working,  food  iMXxesslng  and  chem- 
icals and  pharmaceuticals.  This  Is  assistance 
to  the  private  sector  of  developing  countries 
In  action. 

Another  Illustration  of  our  help  to  the 
private  sector  Is  the  aid  we  have  given  to 
the  estebllshment  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. In  ChUe.  Ecuador,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  coun- 
tries which  3  years  ago  had  no  savings  and 
loan  associations  worthy  of  the  name,  as- 
sociations established  with  the  help  of  our 
aid  program,  had  grown  to  100,000  mem- 
bers as  of  December  with  total  savings  of 
•35  million  and  over  14,000  homes  financed 
to  date. 

The  know-how  needed  to  establUh  these 
savings  and  loan  associations  was  obtained 
from  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  savings  and 
loan  Industry  recruited  by  AID  to  serve  as 
consultante  and  experte  In  these  Latin 
American  countries.  This  Is  typical  of  the 
way  in  which  we  seek  to  draw  on  the  most 
competent  men  and  women  In  the  United 
States  to  help  the  \mderdeveloped  coimtrles 
meet  their  problems  and  typical  of  the  re- 
sponse that  we  have  received  from  those  who 
have  been  called  on. 

In  addition  to  working  In  every  way  we 
can  think  to  support  and  strengthen  private 
enterprise  in  the  leas  developed  coimtrles, 
the  foreign  aid  program  also  strongly  sup- 
porte  U.S.  private  Investment  In  those  coun- 
tries. Over  the  last  several  years  we  have 
expanded  very  greatly  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  support  we  are  providing  for  U.S. 
private  Investment  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

For  example.  2  years  ago  a  new  device 
was  estebllshed  under  which  AID  will  share 
up  to  one-half  the  cost  to  American  firms 
of  making  Investment  surveys.  Where  the 
survey  resulta  in  an  investment,  the  firm 
pays  the  full  amount  of  the  survey.  If  the 
survey  does  not  result  in  an  Investment  by 
the  surveying  firm,  AID  pays  up  to  one-half 
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the  cost  and  the  survey  resulte  are  turned 
over  to  the  Government.  Sixty-five  surveys 
of  this  kind  were  initiated  during  1063,  and 
scxne  of  them  have  already  resulted  in  in- 
vestment decisions. 

In  addition  AID  is  now  In  the  process  of 
cataloging  for  the  first  time  In  any  systematic 
fashion  investment  opportunities  through- 
out the  lesser  developed  world.  Within  the 
next  month  we  hope  to  make  available  in- 
formation on  over  1.800  investment  oppor- 
tunities, over  one-third  in  Latin  America, 
gleaned  from  past  Government  surveys  and 
from  the  flies  of  many  U.S.  businesses  which 
have  generously  made  Information  available 
to  AID. 

Most  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  that  for 
some  years  AID  has  operated  a  program  of 
guaranteeing  U.S.  private  Investments 
against  the  so-called  political  risks — expro- 
priation. Incovertlbllity  of  currency  and 
damage  from  war  or  Insurrection.  We  have 
steadily  expanded  the  number  of  countries 
In  which  such  guarantees  are  available  and 
the  list  at  present  numbers  58  countries. 
Over  a  billion  dollars  of  such  guarantees  are 
now  outstanding  and  during  the  October- 
December  quarter  of  1963  the  rate  Issuance 
reached  an  alltlme  high  of  $260  million  for 
the  quarter. 

Many  of  you  are  also  aware  of  the  so- 
called  Cooley  loans,  which  are  local  currency 
funds  available  In  many  imderdeveloped 
countries  for  lending  to  U.S.  business  firms. 
Some  49  loans  of  this  tjrpe  were  made  last 
year  totellng  approximately  $56  million. 
These  loans  are  frequently  of  great  value  to 
American  business  firms,  and  represent  one 
of  the  very  constructive  uses  of  the  local 
currency  funds  derived  from  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds of  our  surplus  agricultural  conunodl- 
tles  made  available  under  Public  Law  480 
which  Is  before  the  Congress  again  this  year. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  Congress 
today,  the  President  is  recommending  to 
the  Congress  a  significant  new  incentive  for 
UjS.  private  Investment  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  This  is  an  Investment  tax  credit 
of  30  percent  which  would  be  available  to 
certeln  kinds  of  U.S.  Investment  In  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Under  the  President's  in- 
structions, we  are  also  seeking  to  estebllsh  a 
new  privately  organized  Executive  Service 
Corps,  under  which  American  businessmen 
would  wcn-k  In  advisory  or  operating  Jobs  in 
businesses  In  less-developed  countries,  to  In- 
stall Unproved  management  practices  in 
those  firms. 

I  have  cited  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
In  which  the  VS.  foreign  aid  program  seeks 
to  stimulate  UjS.  private  Investment  in  less- 
developed  countries  and  to  stimulate  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  private  sec- 
tors In  those  countries.  I  could  go  on  at 
great  length  about  other  related  matters, 
for  example,  the  means  by  which  we  are 
seeking,  in  the  circumstances  of  each  coun- 
try we  aid,  to  help  estebllsh  sound  fiscal 
budgetary  and  monetary  jxillcles  which  In 
turn  would  be  conducive  to  economic  growth. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough,  however,  to 
demonstrate  that  there  oould  be  no  greater 
fallacy  than  to  think  that  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  Is  limited  to  a  program  of  loans 
to  foreign  govemmente.  Instead  it  Is  a 
wide-ranging  and  far-reaching  program, 
seeking  to  deal  in  a  great  variety  of  wajrs 
with  the  real  clrcumstences  In  less  devel- 
oped countries.  We  seek  to  Influence  public 
policies  and  private  actions  in  doeens  of 
countries  around  the  world  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress  and  freedom.  And  despite 
the  crises  which  monopolize  the  dally  head- 
lines, I  think  that  there  Is  much  to  be  hope- 
ful about. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point.  It 
Is  not  an  apology.  We  are  trying ,  to  run 
AID  on  businesslike  terms  and  I  think  that 
we  are  succeeding  more  and  more.  But  we 
are  In  a  high  risk  business  and  we  are  going 
to  make  mistakes.    As  Fred  Foy  of  Koppers 


once  said  to  me:  "If  you  don't  make  any 
mistekes,  It  means  you  are  not  doing  your 
job."  We  are  taking  vigorous  steps  to  insure 
that  our  money  Is  well  spent  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  help  In  that  regard.  In  addltiozi  to 
our  own  AID  auditors  and  Inspectors,  an 
Independent  Inspector  general,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  various  congressional 
oonmiittees  $i«  constantly  checking  our  ac- 
tivities. With  this  sort  of  help  we  are  in- 
creasingly able  to  say  that  our  money  Is  go- 
ing not  only  where  we  Intend  It  to  go,  but 
where  it  should  go. 

Let  me  end  as  I  began  with  the  comment, 
that  no  one  has  a  larger  stake  than  does  U.S. 
business  In  the  success  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  Foreign  aid  is  not  a  charitable 
enterprise.  It  Is  a  hard-heeded  practical 
effort  to  6ui^>ort  the  growth  of  free  and 
democratic  institutions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  As  President  Johnson  has 
said:  "There  are  no  easy  victories  in  this 
campaign"  but  our  vital  Interests  "require 
us  to  stey  In  the  battle."  Our  security  and 
the  future  proepecte  for  both  our  own  free- 
dom and  for  the  free  enterprise  system  de- 
pend upon  the  outeome. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  14, 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  saddened,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  those 
who  knew  him  were,  by  the  passing  of 
our  former  coUeasrue,  the  Honorable 
Melvln  J.  Maas,  who  served  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
untU  1945. 

I  will  leave  to  those  who  knew  him 
during  his  service  in  the  House  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  that  type  of  dedicated 
public  service,  but  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star,  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  based  on  his 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  World 
War  n,  is  sufficient  indication  of  the 
type  of  service  which  he  rendered  the 
country  in  the  military. 

Mel  Maas  served  with  distinction  in 
any  position  which  he  occupied.  He 
made  an  especially  fine  contribu^on  as 
National  Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

He  never  really  retired  from  public 
life  and  some  of  the  finest  contributions 
which  he  made  were  during  the  period 
which  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Emplosonent 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  was  here,  and  in  personal  contact, 
that  Mel  made  his  greatest  contribution. 
He  literally  saved  the  lives  of  some  of 
his  despairing  colleagues  by  inspiring 
them  and  by  giving  them  a  reason  to 
live.  In  his  later  years,  as  most  of  you 
know,  he  was  blind,  but  this  was  a  phys- 
ical weakness  which  did  not  affect  his 
great  spirit  in  any  degree. 

The  Congress  is  a  better  place  because 
of  our  late  colleague's  service  here.  The 
world  is  a  better  place  because  he  lived, 
and  certainly  the  thousands  of  handi- 
capped individuals  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  later  years,  can  attest  to  that 


fact,  as  those  of  us  can  who  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  of  some  of  his  ac- 
tivities. 


Pan  American  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP  PEHMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr;  Speaker,  this  Is  Pan 
American  Week  marking  the  74th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  by  the 
American  Republics  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  system  which  is  knowTi  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  President,  In  proclaiming  this  spe- 
cial week,  rededicated  the  Nation  "to  the 
ideals  of  the  inter- American  system,  and 
to  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  For  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
ideals  and  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives depends  the  future  of  freedom, 
human  dignity,  and  national  independ- 
ence in  this  hemisphere." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  signed 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  In  August 
of  1961.  Already  there  are  forces  at 
work  in  this  country  which  would  contra- 
vene our  solemn  pledge  to  help  our  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America  to  help  themselves. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  that  E>or- 
tion  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
which  called  on  the  developed  countries 
to  "avoid  Increasing  the  unecomonic 
production  of  goods  which  can  be  ob- 
tained under  better  conditions  In  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  continent,  in 
which  the  production  of  these  goods  is 
an  imE>ortant  source  of  employment." 

Last  week,  some  of  my  colleagues  sent 
a  letter  to  President  Johnson  asking  the 
administration  to  suppxirt  an  Increase  in 
domestic  sugar  production  of  at  least  a 
million  tons.  This  million  tons  of  sugar 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  pri- 
marily those  in  Latin  America. 

Sugar  is  the  third  most  Important  dol- 
lar earner  for  these  countries.  Surely, 
If  we  reduce  Imports  of  their  basic  com- 
modities, we  will  seriously  restrict  their 
ability  to  buy  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured exports.  In  1962,  these  nations 
Imported  some  $4.2  billion  of  American 
goods. 

We  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
of  $713.6  million  with  these  countries.  If 
we  reduce  imisorts  of  sugar,  will  we  con- 
tinue to  have  that  favorable  balance  of 
trade? 

I  call  on  the  President,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  r^lst  this  attempt 
by  highly  subsidized,  high-cost  beet 
sugar  industry  to  contravene  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — 
a  move  that  certainly  would  Jeopardize 
our  own  Nation's  economic  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Foreign  Agriculture, 
April  6, 1964: 
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LOOKING   TO    THE   TUTUXX 

The  future  of  our  trade  with  Latin  America 
is  cloaely  rriated  to  the  area's  economic  prog- 
ress. These  countries  continue  to  face  se- 
rious problems  of  stabilization  and  econom- 
ic adjustment.  They  are  unable  to  expand 
their  agricxilture  to  meet  rapidly  increasing 
consumptlcm  and  export  needs.  Their  weak- 
ened foreign  exchange  position  continues  to 
affect  productive  Investment,  and  inflation 
sUll  petsUts. 

To  overcome  some  of  these  difficulties  two 
free  trade  areas  have  been  organized  In  Latin 
America:  The  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAFTA).  which  associates  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia.  Mexico, 
Paragtiay,  Pmti.  and  Uruguay;  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Free  Trade  Association 
(GAPTA),  linking  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Klcaragua.  The 
goal  of  these  two  associations,  as  with  all 
common  market  groupings.  Is  to  foster  trade 
among  the  member  countries  and  prc«note 
economic  growth. 

Bven  more  important  as  positive  factors 
are  the  food-for-peace  program  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  By  obtaining  agricultural 
commodities  under  food  for  peace,  the  Latin 
American  countries  can  more  fiilly  satisfy 
their  food  needs  an4,  at  the  same  time,  apply 
their  scarce  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
economic  development.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress,  in  wlilch  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  partner,  is  also  expected  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth,  improve  levels  of  In- 
ccxae,  and  further  the  demand  for  food  and 
fiber. 
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Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adminlstratioa  of  criminal  justice  in 
America  Is  hardly  a  highwater  mark  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  For  a  coun- 
try which  takes  pride  in  its  ability  to  find 
new  solutions  for  old  problems,  we  have 
long  once  been  surpassed  in  our  treat- 
ment of  crime — the  most  ancient  foe  of 
free  society. 

No  one  is  more  acutely  aware  of  this 
than  our  Nation's  chief  jailer.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Director  James  V.  Ben- 
nett Free  to  live  outside  jail  walls,  he 
has  chosen  to  work  within  them.  His 
experience  uid  judgment  are  a  unique 
source  of  insight  for  aU  of  us  who  make 
the  laws  which  send  men  to  jail  and  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  they 
will'  live  there. 

The  April  issue  of  Harpers  magazine 
carries  an  article  by  Mr.  Bennett,  entitled 
"A  Cool  Look  at  the  Crime  Crisis."  It 
should  dispel  any  comfortable  notions 
Americans  may  have  about  the  justice 
of  our  criminal  laws  or  the  adequacy  of 
our  penal  system.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
had  the  fleeting  thought:  "There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  go  I,"  should  take  the 
few  minutes  required  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Cool  Look  at  thk  Ceimk  Crisis 
(By  James  V.  Bennett) 

(Tfie  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  points  out  that  many  widely  be- 
lieved "facts"  about  crime  simply  aren't 


true.  A  leading  proponent  of  enlightened 
penology  and  criminal  law  in  this  coimtry, 
Mr.  Bennett  was  chairman  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Prevention  of 
Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders  held  in 
London  in  1960) 

The  main  corridor  of  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Atlanta  Is  paved  with  Oeorgla  mar- 
ble of  a  hardness  rare  among  the  substances 
of  this  planet.  Tet  on  both  sides  of  this 
corridor  clearly  discernible  paths  have  been 
worn  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  men  shuf- 
fling three  times  daily  from  the  enormous 
cellhouses  to  the  dining  room,  and  back 
again. 

It  is  staggering  to  contemplate  the  mass 
frustration,  the  restlessness,  the  human  de- 
feat— and  the  challenge— represented  in 
those  paths.  If  you  stand  between  the  lines 
of  marching  prisoners  and  search  their  faces, 
as  I  have  frequently  done,  they  look  like 
men  you  would  meet  anywhere.  Few  of 
them  are  smiling,  for  few  are  happy.  Here 
and  there  is  the  bowed  figure  of  a  defeated 
old  man;  now  and  then,  a  head  held  proudly 
high. 

The  men  in  Atlanta  are  much  like  those 
In  any  other  large  penitentiary.  Among 
them  undoubtedly  are  many  hillbilly  boot- 
leggers, very  similar  to  one  I  saw  starting 
his  fourth  prison  term  not  long  ago.  He 
was  wearing  a  Silver  Star  nnblem  in  his 
lapel  buttonhole.  He  lived  in  a  shotgun 
cabin  on  five  burned-out  acres  in  southern 
Alabama  with  his  wife  and  seven  "head"  of 
kids.  "What  could  he  do?"  asked  the  deputy 
marshal  who  brought  him  to  prison.  "Not 
being  able  to  get  relief,  was  he  to  leave  the 
family,  let  the  kids  starve— or  go  to  making 
whisky?" 

In  another  Federal  prison,  there  U  a  young 
girl  who  was  sent  there  for  pasting  a  can- 
celed stamp  on  a  letter  she  mailed  to  get  a 
free  cosmetic  sample.  She  is  feebleminded. 
Impoverished,  and  a  Negro  in  a  southern 
State  that  has  achieved  worldwide  notoriety 
for  its  treatment  of  her  race. 

In  prison  too  is  the  youngster  who  "bor- 
rowed" a  car  to  escape  from  a  family  situa- 
tion he  found  Intolerable.  The  statistics 
classify  stealing  a  car  as.  a  serious  crime, 
even  though  most  cars  are  stolen  for  only  a 
few  hours'  use  and  not  for  monetary  gain. 
There  will  be  more  cars  st<^n  as  each  year 
adds  more  school  dropouts  and  more  homes 
wrecked  by  alcohol  or  divorce.  Does  this 
mean  that  serious  crime  Is  Increasing  omi- 
nously? 

The  average  newspaper  reader's  answer  to 
this  question  la  likely  to  be  baaed  on  highly 
suspect  fare.  He  reads  the  crime  statistics 
but  he  has  no  way  of  evaluating  them  in  re- 
lation to  population,  economic  conditions, 
changing  laws,  and  social  attitudes.  Nor  can 
he  judge  the  relative  harmfulness  of  the 
many  offenses  which  are  reccxxled.  Drama- 
tizing the  statistics  are  the  press  reports  of 
spectacular  crimes,  exploits  of  big  time  crim- 
inals, and  sensational  trials.  To  complete 
the  frightening  picture,  TV  provides  crime 
and  courtroom  dramas  which  reflect  little  of 
the  truth  atxmt  real  crimes  and  criminals. 

As  a  prison  director  I  have  a  different  per- 
spective. For  one  thing,  I  think  in  terms 
of  individuals  rather  than  statistics.  I  know. 
of  course,  that  on  any  given  day  there  are 
about  220.000  men  and  women  in  our  State 
and  Federal  prisons  and  another  100,000  in 
local  and  county  Jails.  Taking  the  turnover 
rate  into  account,  we  see  that  approximately 
a  million  people  ^>end  some  time  behind 
bars  during  the  course  of  a  year.  But  most 
of  them  are  not  the  murderers,  rapists,  and 
kidnapers  pictured  by  the  average  citizen. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  locked  up  in  local  jails  are 
drunks,  vagrants,  mentally  ill  or  defective, 
or  social  misfits  ot  other  kinds.  Of  those 
sentenced  to  State  and  Federal  penitentiaries, 
more  than  two-thirds  have  been  convicted 
of  nonviolent  crimes  such  as  forgery,  auto 


theft,  housebreaking,  and  larceny.  Less 
than  10  percent  have  been  found  guilty  ot 
homicide,  rape,  or  kldni^lng. 

BKHIMD  TRX  BTaTIBTICS 

What  else  do  the  statlsties  tell  us?  We 
discover  that  only  a  handfxil  of  the  people 
who  go  to  prison  are  women,  some  8,000  al- 
together. Is  this  because  women  are  less 
©rlmlnally  inclined  than  men?  Probably 
not.  They  stay  out  of  jaU  in  part  beca\ise 
everyone — including  cope,  judges,  and 
juries — tends  to  be  more  lenient  with  fe- 
male than  with  male  offenders.  And  from 
time  immemorial  women  have  not  been  re- 
luctant to  share  a  man's  money  and  posses- 
sions however  nefariously  obtained.  Profes- 
sional prostitutes  outnumber  the  men  who 
are  in  prison. 

Some  of  America's  top  check  forgers, 
blackmailers,  and  embezzlers  are  women.  I 
think,  for  instance,  of  the  woman — now  In 
the  Federal  penitentiary  in  Alderson,  W. 
Va; — who  Inspired  such  confidence  In  a 
rubber-stamp  board  of  directors  that  she 
was  able  to  steal  and  spend  more  than 
•a  million  over  a  period  of  30  years. 
Another  woman  manager  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association  hoodwinked  the  audltcoa 
and  her  superiors  so  effectively  that  short- 
ages mounted  to  more  than  (400,000  before 
she  was  discovered.  I  know  of  no  male  em- 
bezzler who  has  been  as  adroit,  although 
there  are  enou£^  inside  bank  jobs  every  year 
to  keep  the  bank  examiners  from  being 
smug. 

Certainly  all  too  many  men  and  women 
8\icceed  in  outwitting  the  law,  at  least  for 
a  while.  But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
progress  is  being  mrade  in  controlling  crime 
if  we  study  the  data  in  depth.  For  example, 
in  the  past  90-odd  years,  the  homicide  rate 
has  baec  cut  nearly  in  half,  dropping  from 
8.9  per  100,000  ot  our  dvlUaa  population  In 
1930  to  6.1  In  1962.  The  actual  amnber  af 
homicides  deoUned  for  a  tlm*  from  the 
10,S00  that  were  recorded  In  I960,  and  later 
rose  again.  In  1982  the  total  reached  only 
9JS00  althoiigh  the  population  had  increased 
59  percent  since  1980.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  Is  a  good 
deal  safer  than  it  TMed  to  be— dsapite  the 
contrary  Impressicm  created  by  headlines. 

It  is  enlightening  also  to  ponder  the  fig- 
ures on  bank  robbery,  a  crime  always  much 
advertised  in  the  Nation's  press.  In  1962 
banks  lost  about  $1,800,000  in  461  holdups. 
This  was  a  27  percent  Increase  over  1961. 
But  In  the  depression  year  of  1932,  609  banks 
were  held  up  for  losses  aggregating  $3,400,000. 
Yet  today  there  are  5,800  man  banks  than 
existed  in  1932.  The  Individual  bank,  it 
would  seem.  Is  far  less  likely  to  be  robbed 
now  than  in  John  DiUlnger's  time.  In  fact, 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  In  a  paper 
issued  in  September  1963,  said  that  in  view 
of  the  growth  in  banking  "it  cannot  be  real- 
istically contended  that  bank  crime  has 
grown  to  unmanageable  pit^xntlons." 

We  have  no  statistics  comparing  previous 
generations  with  o\ir  own.  But  historians 
tell  us  that  past  ages  have  been  Incontest- 
ably  more  lawless.  They  tell  us  also  that  the 
wholesale  application  of  every  cruelty  con- 
ceivable to  the  human  mind  proved  futile 
in  reducing  crime.  The  men  who  ran 
prisons  In  medieval  and  Elizabethan  times 
experimented  intensively  In  the  art  of  ad- 
ministering Inhimianity  to  man — ^but  few 
experiments  in  all  h^man  history  failed  so 
completely. 

Among  the  most  disturbing  of  current 
statistics  are  the  records  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency—a half-million  youngsters  are  han- 
dled by  our  juvenile  courts  each  year.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  take  every  poesible  step  to 
redirect  them.  But  we  should  also  \ise  the 
perspective  of  time  to  reassure  ourselves 
that  the  modem  generation  Is  not  as  black 
as  it  Is  painted.  Leas  than  a  cent«ry  ago, 
as  Herbert  Asbury  pointed  out  In  "The 
Oangs  of  Mew  York,"  the  city  swarmed  with 


yoiuig^sters  who  stole,  murdered,  rioted,  and 
engaged  In  every  form  of  debauchery.  Off- 
setting today's  juvenile  delinquency  statis- 
tics, othw  figures  Aow  that  85  percent  of 
eollege-age  young  people  are  going  to  college 
today  in  contrast  to  less  than  6  percent  be- 
fore Worid  War  I.  The  fact  is  that  our 
young  people  are  doing  noore  to  prepare 
themselves  for  lives  of  responsibility  than 
any  previous  generation. 

In  evaluating  the  crime  statistics  we  also 
ought  to  ponder  the  fact  that  the  general 
prison  p<^ulati(»i  of  the  cotmrty  is  declin- 
ing. Last  yecu'  In  27  prison  systems  the 
absolute  number  of  Inmates  declined;  in  32 
systems  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  general 
population  fell.  Across  the  Nation  there 
are  now  118.3  persons  in  prison  per  100,000 
people;  the  ratio  ranges  from  268.3  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  179.6  in  Maryland 
to  26J  in  New  Hampshire  and  37.2  in  North 
Dakota.  When  the  Federal  Oovomment 
started  publishing  prison  statistics  in  1939 
the  national  rate  of  imprisonment  was 
137.6;  this  figure  has  not  since  been 
matched:  it  feU  to  101.2  diu-ing  World  War 

n. 

BACXXTXatS    AND   TXZNACXaS 

The  men  and  women  now  in  our  prisons 
are  individuals  with  hecuts,  lungs,  and  emo- 
tions like  anyone  else.  To  say  this  is  to  in- 
vite reproach  for  "coddling"  criminals,  a 
charge  frequentiy.made  in  legislatures  and 
newspaper  editorials. 

There  is  a  bitter  Irony  In  this  accusation, 
for,  in  fact,  the  criminal  in  America  is  dealt 
with  harshly  indeed.  Our  criminal  laws 
are  the  most  sevo*  in  the  world,  and  our 
legislative  bodies  are  still  at  work  making 
them  more  severe.  Except  possibly  for 
"enemies  of  the  stote"  in  countries  where 
people  are  seat  to  prison  for  political  rea- 
sons, the  American  criminal  on  the  average 
serves  several  timas  as  long  a  sentence  in 
prison  as  his  counterpart  anywhere  else  In 
the  w«ld. 

The  injustices  that  result  from  our  highly 
punitive  criminal  laws  arc  compoimded  by 
the  fact  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  is 
not  subject  to  review  in  most  American 
jurisdictions.  Among  civillaed  nations  the 
United  States*  U  alone  in  denying  to  the 
convicted  any  avenue  of  appeal  even  for 
sentences  of  Draconian  severity.  Only  In 
America  do  we  find,  occasionally,  sentences 
of  199  years  and  100  years,  and  regularly 
sentences  of  30.  40,  and  60  years.  In  Eng- 
land In  the  coiirse  of  a  year  no  more  than 
150  men  are  likely  to  be  given  sentences  of 
5  years  or  more.  In  the  United  States  the 
number  is  about  16,000. 

The  successful  defense  lawyer  knows  how 
to  maneuver  his  case  and  his  client  so  that 
they  come  before  an  "understanding"  judge. 
But  the  average  defendant  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  widely  dlspcu-ate  sentences  given  l^ 
different  courts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  even  by  different  judges  in  the 
same  court.  A  person  convicted  of  homicide 
in  Texas  will  probably  serve  about  51/2  years, 
but  in  Illinois  16^.  For  all  types  of  felonies 
the  convicted  offender  serves  about  1  year 
in  Vermont,  but  In  nearby  Rhode  Island  he 
averages  nearly  4. 

President  Kennedy,  whose  compassion  ex- 
ceeded that  of  most  men,  took  an  unusual 
Interest  in  the  problems  of  "equal  justice 
under  law"  and  used  his  powers  of  Executive 
clemency  to  redress  judicial  savagery.  In 
one  case,  be  cut  the  life  sentence  of  a  teen- 
age epileptic  addict  convicted  of  a  narcotics 
charge  (his  sentence  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  Vito  Oenovese,  the  alleged  kingpin 


I  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  a  few 
other  States,  review  of  sentence  is  possible 
under  certain  circumstances.  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hxttska  of  Nebraska  has  intro- 
duced a  bill — 8.  823 — ^providing  for  appel- 
late review  of  all  sentences  imposed  by  Fed- 
eral courts. 


of  the  American  narcotics  racket,  who  got 
only  15  years) .  He  also  reduced  the  15-year 
sentence  given  a  young,  minor  bank  em- 
be^er  who  arrived  in  prison  at  the  same 
time  as  another  young  bank  embezzler  from 
another  court  in  the  same  district — with  a 
6-month  sentence  for  an  IdenMoal  offense. 

To  their  great  credit  the  F^Bderal  judges 
now  meet  several  times  a  year  in  seminars 
and  Institutes  to  find  ways  of  minlnolzing 
such  inequities.     But  the  problem  remains. 

SHADOWY  MINDS 

To  deplore  Injustice  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
we  should,  InSany  way,  relax  our  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law  and  reduce  crime.  The  di- 
lemma Is  how  best  to  do  it. 

The  problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
a  sizable  proportion  of  crimes  arc  committed 
by  psychopaths  and  mentally  sick  people.  I 
recall,  for  example,  a  bank  robber  who  was 
known  as  the  Black  Phantom.  He  was  an 
ex-cop  who  financed  affairs  with  some  40- 
odd  women  by  holding  up  banks.  After  he 
was  caught  and  committed  to  a  Fed- 
eral prison  for  observation,  we  found  that  he 
also  had  a  rich  fantasy  life.  He  liked  to  don 
a  black  cloak  and  hat  and  spring  out  of  the 
darkness  of  alleyways  upon  befuddled 
drunks.  Rls  mind  was  as  shadowy  as  the 
alleys  he  prowled  and  he  needed  psychiatric 
treatment.  Psychiatrists,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
have  an  answer  for  the  problem  of  crime  but 
they  do  contribute  illuminating  Insights  Into 
the  behavior  of  criminals.  Yet  there  are 
only  60  professional  {jsychiatrists  among  the 
232  major  Federal  and  State  prisons  and  re- 
formatories. At  other  levels,  trained  per- 
sonnel are  also  scarce,  and  except  in  a  hand- 
ful of  i»1son  systems,  salaries  are  too  low 
to  attract  competent  people.  Buildings  too 
are  generally  rundown,  obsolete,  and  jenuned 
with  prisoners.  One  of  the  best  prison  sys- 
tems Is  the  rescarch-ooDseftous  organization 
created  in  California  by  Oov.  Sari  Warren, 
now  Chitf  Justlee  of  the  Unitad  Mates.  One 
of  th«  worst  is  iB  Mississippi,  where  the  lash 
Is  stm  iB  generous  vm*. 

The  State  prison  la  Trenton.  N.J.,  was 
opened  in  1798  and  many  of  its  buildings  date 
back  as  far  as  1886.  It  is  a  dtsyssi  to  Amer- 
ican penalogy.  But  here  and  there,  where 
new  prisons  are  being  built,  the  oM  bastille 
oono^t  has  beea  discarded.  We  are  no 
longer  building  massive  walled  faculties 
housing  as  many  as  4,000  or  6,000  prisoners. 
Instead,  the  trend  is  toward  open  or  medium- 
security  prisons  for  400,  500,  or  600  inmates. 
Outstanding  eaamples  are  the  "Priscm  With- 
out Walls"  at  Seagovllle,  Tex.,  and  the  fine 
State  Institution  at  Fox  Lake.  Wis.,  where 
the  inmates  carry  their  own  keys.' 

Do  most  ex-convicts  eventually  return  to 
prison?  Are  they  as  unredeemable  as  those 
who  push  for  harsher  penalties  say  they 
are?  Certainly  the  ex -convict  who  wants  to 
go  straight  can  expect  to  have  a  rough  time. 
When  he  leaves  the  walls  he  doesn't  have 
money  enough  to  last  more  than  a  few  dasrs. 
Many  firms  will  not  give  him  a  Job,  at  least 
if  they  know  about  his  record.  Sometimes 
even  his  family  doesn't  want  anything  to  do 
with  him.  And  in  some  cities  the  police  will 
pick  him  up  on  any  pretext,  to  put  him 
into  the  day's  "lineup"  or  merely  to  harass 
him  so  much  that  hell  move  on  to  another 
town. 

But  the  typical  ex -prisoner  persists  in  his 
efforts  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  A 
5-year  study  of  Federal  prisoners,  done  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  under  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant,  indicated  that  9  out  of  10  pris- 
oners Intend  to  take  up  an  honest  way  of  life 
when  they  get  out.  Some  fall  in  their  good 
intentions,  but  the  same  study  proved  that 
two-thirds  are  successfxil  in  staying  out  of 
trouble.' 


'  For  other  examples,  see  "Without  Bars," 
by  cues  Playfair,  on  p.  171. 

»  See  "After  the  Streteh,"  by  Morris  Ruden- 
sky,  on  p.  180. 
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Intense  for  many  people  to  bear,  and  the 
consequence  Is  too  often  a  mental  Illness 
characterlssed  by  hostility  toward  one's  fel- 
low man.  Oswald  was  one  example,  but  every 
law-enforcement  officer  knows  of  other  Indi- 
viduals eq\ially  ruthless.  We  need  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  the  hostile,  mentally  ill 
persons  who  become  involved  in  crime.  But 
an  even  greater  problem  ia  the  ratpack  of 
hostile  and  mentally  111  Individuals  who  spew 
forth  hatred  and  venom  to  foul  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  otherwise  tolerant  democracy. 
They  foster  and  actively  incite  disrespect  for 
the  law,  and  we  shall  not  achieve  a  more 
orderly  society  until  we  learn  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

Currently,  there  is  a  trend  to  attack  the 
crime  problem  by  bringing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  actively  Into  the  picture.  My 
friends  from  abroad  are  amazed  at  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  offenses  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Jurisdiction,  at  last  cotmt 
numbering  more  than  2,000  felonies.  They 
want  to  know  how  local  law  enforcement  Is 
helped  by  having  the  Federal  Oovemment 
assume  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  that  also 
lie  within  the  purview  of  State  authorities. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  a  field,  the  local  and  State 
authorities  tend  to  abdicate.  At  the  very 
least,  misunderstandings  and  Jealousies  re- 
sult which  hobble  law  enforcement.  The 
overlapping  of  criminal  laws  sends  into  Fed- 
eral prisons  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
alcoholic,  and  the  other  social  misfits  who 
are  really  the  responsibility  of  local  and 
State  authorities. 

THX    GOAL    IS   KOT   UTOPIA 

Jurisdictional  overlapping  must  be  elim- 
inated if  agencies  of  different  types  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies  are  to  work  effec- 
tively together.  At  present  the  multiplica- 
tion of  law-enforcement  and  treatment 
agencies  has  made  a  morass  out  of  the  en- 
tire effort  to  combat  crime.  Competing 
agencies  spar  for  Jurisdiction  over  the  sen- 
sational case  or  the  one  that  has  political 
Implications.  More  than  one  prosecutor 
has  reached  high  office  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
licity afforded  by  some  sensational  case. 
But  the  overaD  goal  of  crime  prevention  Is 
not  served  in  the  process.  This  Is  a  task  for 
quiet,  firm,  persistent  cooperative  effort. 

The  fruit  of  such  effort  can  be  consider- 
able. But  it  vrtll  not  be  a  Utopia  free  of 
crime.  Human  beings  are  infinitely  varied, 
and  some  of  their  behavior  is  bound  to  be 
considered  criminal  by  at  least  a  portion  of 
society.  The  challenge  we  must  meet  is  to 
reduce  the  basic  causes  of  crime,  improve 
law-enforcement  methods,  and  use  more 
effectively  the  techniques  that  have  been 
developed  toe  changing  human  behavior. 
The  existence  of  crime  and  criminals  should 
spur  us  on  to  experimentation.  Infuse  new 
life  Into  our  efforts  to  rid  the  covmtry  of 
social  injustices,  and  make  us  all  a  little 
more  tolerant  of  each  other's  Imperfect  con- 
duct. 


Capitol  Pagea  Shoold  Not  Be  Judged  bj 
Bobby  Baker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALiroiunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  It 
was  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  help  a 
young  man  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict to  serve  as  a  Republican  page.  He 
conducted  himself  as  a  gentleman  and  a 


fine  American  citizen  and  reflected  great 
credit  upon  his  parents,  upon  me  as  his 
sponsor,  and  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  shall  always  be  proud  that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  Douglas 
Bosco,  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  as  a  page  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  much  unfounded  criticism  and 
overgeneralization  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
page  system.  I,  therefore,  thought  a  re- 
cent article  written  for  the  Sunnyvale 
Standard  for  April  1  by  Doug  Bosco,  giv- 
ing the  truth  about  the  page  system  from 
one  with  firsthand  experience,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
membership. 

The  article  follows : 
Page  Bot  Ststkic  UNrAULT  Blamed 
(By  Douglas  Bosco) 
(Editor's   Note. — Drawing    on    his   recent 
experience  as  a  congressional  page,  Sunny- 
vale teenager,  Douglas  Bosco,  offers  the  fol- 
low analysis  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  "pagedom"  system.) 

Shortly  before  the  CivU  War,  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Henry  Clay  recommended  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  a  young 
man  of  9  be  appointed  to  serve  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  as  a  messenger  boy.  Although 
older  messengers  had  been  used  by  Con- 
gress since  its  origin  in  1789,  the  Senators 
felt  a  need  for  smaller,  more  agile  young 
men  to  do  the  Job,  and  so,  upon  the  lu'ging 
of  Webster,  the  Senate  appointed  its  first 
page. 

As  the  country  grew  and  Congress  ex- 
panded, the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives could  no  longer  operate  with  Just  one 
messenger,  and  since  the  time  of  Webster 
and  Clay  77  boys  have  been  added  to  the 
staff. 

These  young  men  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  range  In  age  from  14  to  18. 
Appointed  only  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  these  boys  serve 
Congress  in  many  capacities.  Some  carry 
messages,  others  answer  phones,  guard  the 
Chamber  doors,  file  bills,  or  perform  many 
other  tasks  which  greatly  help  Congress  in 
Itfl  daily  oi>eration. 

These  yo\ing  men  have  earned  for  them- 
selves an  excellent  reputation  throughout  the 
years.  Their  experience  in  working  closely 
with  Congress  has  aided  them  in  achieving 
personal  success  In  many  fields,  and  some 
have  later  returned  to  represent  their  dis- 
tricts and  States  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

This  outstanding  record,  however,  has 
suddenly  been  damaged.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Americans,  and  in  Congress,  by  the  actions 
of  one  former  page — and  the  results  have  put 
the  whole  system  on  the  chopping  block. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  famous  page  of  all 
is  not  the  one  who  served  in  Congress  or  In 
many  other  notable  professions,  but  rather 
Robert  G.  Baker. 

For  some  strange  reason,  varloiis  Members 
of  Congress  began  to  investigate  the  page 
system  and  the  dally  life  of  the  average 
page — Including  where  he  lives,  what  he  does 
in  his  spare  time,  and  how  he  spends  his 
money.  Although  the  system  has  worked 
exceptionally  well  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  was  functioning  properly  at  the  time. 
Congress  and  the  newspapers  suddenly  found 
that  pc^es  lead  a  very  "unwholesome"  life, 
and  radical  changes  had  to  be  made. 

It  made  a  good  story,  anyway,  and  another 
thing — it  diverted  pe<^le's  attention  from  the 
Baker  case.  Although  no  one  has  directly 
connected  the  two  problems,  a  loose  connec- 
tion between  Bobby  Baker  and  pagedom 
formed  In  many  minds. 

What  Congress  and  the  press  are  doing, 
howew.  Is  exaggerating  the  problems  which 
do  exist  and  Imagining  some  which  never 
did.    The  resiilt  Is  that  much  has  been  said. 
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Uttle  has  been  done,  tmd  a  clear-cut  defini- 
tion of  the  actual  problem  has  yet  to  be  made. 

It  must  be  realleed  that  some  problems 
will  always  exist  with  boys  who  are  away  from 
home  at  a  relatively  young  age.  An  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  to  a  somewhat  inde- 
pendent, difficult,  and  rigorous,  new  life — 
and  the  boys  have  to  learn  to  take  care  <rf 
th«nselves. 

Most  of  the  newly  appototed  yoxmg  men 
have  been  able  to  adjust  very  well  to  this 
new  life,  and  most  are  responsible  dvll  serv- 
ants who  reflect  favorably  on  Congress  and 
their  Individual  qransors. 

The  few  boys  who  cause  the  real  troubles 
are  almost  always  thoee  who  never  should 
have  been  appointed  In  the  first  place.  Un- 
fortunately, some  Members  of  Congress  send 
boys  to  Washington  because  their  fathers  are 
campaign  contributors,  or  InfluenUal  men  In 
the  community,  and  not  l>ecause  the  boy 
hlmBelf  Is  qualified  mnC.  oould  handle  the 
difficult  Job  of  being  a  page. 

Some  Congressmen  rotate  their  page  ap- 
pointments monthly,  to  cover  more  bases 
back  home.  These  1-month  boys  dont 
have  nearly  enough  time  to  learn  their  Job, 
but  Instead  u»e  the  opportunity  for  a  80-day 
paid  vacation.  Among  the  other  boys  they 
are  known  as  "80-day  wonders."  These 
pages,  along  with  the  rich  men's  sons  who 
suddenly  found  that  they  couldn't  have  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  cause  the  real  proWem, 

Although  the  Wea  of  a  special  page  dormi- 
tory has  been  discussed  In  Oongreos,  as  well 
as  some  dtadpllnary  saggeetlons,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  encourage  or  require  the 
appointment  of  weU-quaMfled  boya.  There- 
fore, until  Congreas  la  more  earefxil  and  se- 
lective with  Its  page  appointments,  the  prob- 
lem wm  still  exist— and  many  worthy  young 
men  wUl  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  being 

a  peg*. 

As  for  Bobby  Baker,  he  can  hardly  be  used 
as  an  example,  although  some  Members  of 
Congreas  have  brought  up  his  name  In  con- 
nectkm  with  the  alleged  "page  scandal." 

During  last  month'e  committee  interro- 
gation of  Baker,  Senator  CLAnoRn  Pkll, 
Democrat,  oC  Rhode  Mland,  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  Salter  hlixMelf  how  he  thou^t  the 
page  system  shoold  be  changed.  Baker  aban- 
doned his  fifth  amendnvent  policy  of  the 
afternoon,  and  said  that  he  would  send  Pkll 
a  letter  •zplalnlng  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  It  wlU  ctnne  ■■  a  mrprlse  to  the 
Benate  R\iles  Oommlttee,  which  to  now  de- 
ciding the  future  of  pages  In  Oongrses,  that 
Bobby  Baker  learned  what  he  did  kmg  after 
he  gradwated  from  Capitol  Page  School.  For 
In  t}M  school  yeartxxA,  which  reqviests  that 
ea^  graduate  submit  a  qtiotatloB  to  accom- 
pany hto  picture,  Bobby  Baker,  Mass  ot  1946, 
cboee  for  himself: 

"Hto  best  companions.  Innocence  and 
health. 

And  his  best  riches.  Ignorance  of  wealth." 


Frankfia  Sqnar*  Pott  Office  Gted  for 
ExceDence 


"Citation  for  Excellence."  This  award 
is  authorized  for  presentation  to  tboee 
facilities  demonstrating  superior  accom- 
plishments. 

Recently,  after  a  survey  of  housekeep- 
ing praotioes  at  more  than  1,500  post 
offices,  the  post  office  at  Franklin  Square, 
Nassau  County,  N.T.,  which  is  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  was  ad- 
judged to  be  superior  and  eligible  for  the 
citation. 

My  congratulations  to  Postmaster 
Anthony  B.  Nicastrl  and  all  the  em- 
ployees of  his  post  office  In  Franklin 
Square  who  C(mtrlbuted  to  the  award. 

The  wording  of  the  award  follows: 

The    PosTMAsmt    Oknual's    CrrATX>N    roa 

ExcxLLXircx 

To  the  commimlty  of  Franklin  Square  and 
Its  postal  employees  for  maintaining  the 
building  and  grounds  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Poet  Office  In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
a  clean,  attractive,  and  pleasant  place  In 
which  the  public  may  ctmduet  Its  postal 
business. 

John  A.  Gbonottski, 

PostTTUister  Gei^aZ. 

I  am  proud  that  this  post  ofRce  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NKW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprQ  IS,  1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
August  1962.  In  order  to  create  a  con- 
tinuing awareness  of  good  housekeeping 
practices  Iv  all  employees  ot  the  postal 
service  and  to  Improve  the  postal  Image 
to  the  general  public,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment instituted  an  award  entitled 


Qaalky  Stabilisation  Resobtion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  KicBioax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoKcaissioifAZ. 
RxcoRO  a  resolution  of  the  1963  Annual 
Meeting  of  Western  Association  ot  At- 
torneys General  held  October  6-9  in  the 
Hotel  Westward  Ho.  of  Phoenix,  Arts. 
In  opposition  to  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and 
points  out  very  clearly  the  tremendous 
dcmger  of  the  free  competitive  economy 
and  to  our  society  generally  inherent  in 
the  iniquitous  so-called  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bin.  S.  774  and  ILR.  3669. 

The  resolution  follows: 
PaoPoexD  QuALrrr  Stasiueation  Act.  87th 
CoNGRBBS,  2d  Session 
Whereas  there  to  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  proposed 
legislation  styled  a  774  and  H  Jl,  3669,  bear- 
ing  the   title    "Quality   Stabilization   Act." 
Although   eo  titled,   it   to  in  fact  another 
price  maintenance  blU  of  the  type  which 
had  had  the  so-called  fair  trade  label  for 
many  years. 

Whereas  S.  774  and  ILR.  3669  would  au- 
thorize the  owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark to  establish  the  resale  prices  of  goods 
bearing  hto  Identifying  nuu-k.  The  Western 
Assoototlon  of  Attorneys  General,  at  the  1963 
annual  meeting,  opposes  enactment  of  this 
leglslatkm  or  similar  legtolaUon  which.  It  to 
submitted,  would  resiUt  In  the  following  un- 
desirable conseqiiencee: 

1.  Establtoh  i>rlce  fixing  by  private  Indl- 
vlduato  as  a  substitute  for  free  and  open 
competition,  the  keystone  of  the  American 
economy; 

2.  Undermine  extotlng  antitrust  laws  and 


the  free  eompetltton  system  which  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  designed  to  protect; 

3.  Weaken  statvtas  and  principles  govern- 
ing puhUe  ooKipetttlve  bUkUng; 

4.  B*toe  prtcas  paid  by  cMisumers  and 
thereby  encoorage  laflaMon; 

6.  Foster  a  climate  favosable  to  prlce- 
flxlng   agreeoMBts   "~'^-g   ooaopetltors; 

5.  IncretMe  dtoraspeet  for  the  tow  because 
the  pubUe  and  buslnses  will  aMsmpt  to  evade 
what  to  against  tbeir  economic  laterests;  aiul 

7.  Add  the  heavy  cost  ot  enSscdng  private 
prlce-flxlng  agreements  to  the  cost  borne 
by  the  consumer. 

The  Western  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral as  an  organlaatlcm  and  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers pledge  resistance  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  774  and  HJl.  seOB.  Thto  organization  re- 
quests Its  chairman  to  take  Immertlste  steps 
to  make  known  to  CcHigress  Its  opposition  to 
siich  legislation,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
prc^Mseed  legislation  provides  exemption  for 
sales  to  or  by  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
governments  or  their  political  sulKUvtolons 
or  agencies.  Thto  exemption  clause,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  Assoctotion  of  At- 
torneys General,  based  on  previous  experi- 
ence with  similar  legislation,  f  alto  to  provide 
the  protection  sought  for  pubUc  agencies 
because  tt  does  not  permit  adequate  enforce- 
ment or  penalties  for  vlcAatlon  thereof. 

"Quality  Stabilization  Acts"  proposed  to 
the  last  Congress  and  to  the  current  Con- 
gress are  opposed  by  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Oommtowlon,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Oommerce,  CouncU  of 
State  Governments,  the  American  Bar 
Assoctotion,  the  National  Assoctotion  of  State 
Purchasing  OflUclato,  and  many  other  public 
and  nonpublic  bodies  and  organizations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  opposes  enactment  of  S. 
774  and  HH.  8668  and  directs  the  secretariat 
to  send  copies  mt  thto  rescAutlon  to  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  aU  Governors  and  State  attorneys 
generato. 


Eyeataially,  So  Wliy  Not  Now? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMA& 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneeday,  April  IS.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  insoi  to  the 
Rbcoko  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
April  11  South  Bend  Trlbone  concwn- 
ing  the  cvirroit  railroad  dispute. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EvxmrnALLT,  So  Wht  Not  Now? 

The  showdown  that  would  have  resiilted 
in  a  nationwide  ralirocid  strike  has  been  post- 
poned again  to  give  the  nnlons  and  opera- 
tors more  time  to  discuss  the  toaues. 

The  delay  to  welcome.  It  raises  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  settlement  without  a  strike 
and  all  it  would  fotatl  In  terms  of  incon- 
venience to  the  putbUe  and  adverse  affects  <hi 
the  economy.  sspeciaUy  if  it  dragged  on  for 
weeks  like  the  last  nationwide  steel  strike. 

But  the  15-day  grace  period  to  short,  in- 
deed, in  view  of  the  length  of  the  period 
that  the  unions  and  the  rcdlroads  have  been 
arguing  over  rules  changes  (since  1960  in 
some  Instances)  without  notable  progress 
toward  agreement. 

So  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  post- 
ponement to  that  It  leaves  the  door  o^pea.  to  a 
settlement  without  the  disruptive  influences 
of  a  strike;  tt  does  Uttle  to  encoxurage  ep- 
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MS,  Labor  Profruis  ■ 


EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 


IN  THK  HOUSB  Of  BSPBC8KNTATIVES 
WeAna  day,  AprU  IS.  1-964 
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power projects  with  the  Turkish  Ministry 
of  LabOT,  which  moourage  the  study  of 
manpower  needs,  but  it  also  includes  the 
training  of  labor  officials,  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  local  level.  Under  agree- 
ments reached  with  Turkey's  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperatlcxi  that  be- 
gan in  fiscal  year  1961  and  are  scheduled 
to  end  in  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Turkish 
Confederation  of  Labor,  which  repre- 
sents 162  local  unions  whose  combined 
membership  exceeds  400,000,  has  re- 
sponsibility tor  the  education  and  train- 
ing projects.  Working  with  them  are 
two  full-time  American  advisers  who 
have  so  far  obtained  promising  results. 

In  the  spirit  of  joint  participation,  the 
scope  of  this  program  encompasses  the 
entire  labor  relations  field.  This  year 
approximately  900  Turkish  trade  union 
leaders,  from  shop  stewards  to  top  level 
union  leaders  will  study  areas  vital  to 
them.  Subjects  Include  collective  bar- 
gaining, agriculture  production,  indus- 
trial relations,  and  such  complicated 
courses  as  labor  economics  and  statistics 
and  labor  law  administration. 

Although  most  training  takes  place  in 
Turkey,  aotne  trade  unionists,  under  the 
pcuticipant  training  program,  are  visit- 
ing the  United  States  to  study  our  labor 
problems  and  the  techniques  of  Ameri- 
can unions.  One  such  recent  visitor, 
Mr.  Oktay  Poyraz,  director  of  public  re- 
lations and  publications  for  the  Confed- 
eration of  Turkish  Trade  Unions,  said 
after  sp^iding  4  months  here  with  dif- 
ferent American  unions  that  "AID  does 
a  tremendous  Job  with  its  exchange  pro- 
gram, especially  with  labor  and  in  the 
trade  union  field." 

It  Is  certainly  heartening  to  hear  such 
praise  of  and  m?preciation  for  our  aid 
program.  However,  the  success  of  this 
project  is  posslMy  best  illustrated  by  the 
expression  of  tnt^est  from  the  business 
sector.  Following  the  Turkish  law  of 
July  1963  calling  for  coUectlve  bargahi- 
Ing  and  free  trade  unionism,  business 
has  shown  a  desire  for  management 
training  as  well. 


Aa  EcoBOBust  ia  the  House 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

ov  taaaoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  15,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  Issue  of  Challenge  magazine  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Clarence  D.  Long,  former  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Johns  Hc^klns  Uni- 
versity, has  written  a  wise  and 
perceptive  article  describing  his  per- 
sonal transition  from  the  campus  to 
Capitol  Hill.  I  commend  it  strongly  to 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  his  article,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  Professor  Long. 
discusses  the  problem  of  structural  un- 
employment and  repeats  a  long-held 
conviction  that  the  current  unemploy- 
ment problem  Is  largely  due,  not  to  in- 


adequate demand,  but  to  the  substand- 
ard quality  of  the  supply. 

He  says  that  the  modem  problem  of 
structural  unemployment  Is  largely  the 
result  of  the  social  minimum  wage  which 
applies  mainly  to  the  worker  of  humble 
qualifications,  and  which  has  priced  him 
more  or  less  permanently  out  of  the 
labor  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Pro- 
fessor Long,  says  that  the  solution  to 
the  structural  unemployment  problem 
does  not  lie  in  any  of  the  questionable 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested  such 
as  double  pay  for  overtime,  a  third  layer 
of  subsidy  to  cotton  mills,  higher  tariffs 
on  steel  imports,  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  supports  and  controls  for 
wheat,  retaining  obsolete  military  bases, 
and  accelerating  public  works  projects. 
Such  programs,  he  says,  are  "doubtful 
economics"  and  only  Impede  adjust- 
ments as  well  as  lead  to  other  econcxnic 
problems. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  this  im- 
portant article  follows: 
Campus  to  Capitol  Hn.i. — An  Economist  in 
THX  Housz 
(By  Claxzncx  D.  Long) 

(While  economlBts  often  criticize  politi- 
cians for  either  ignoring  or  no  understanding 
the  complexities  of  economic  Issues,  one  won- 
ders how  different  economic  legislation  would 
be  if  Congress  were  composed  of  professional 
economists.  Cijuuno  D.  Long  was  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity until  his  election  (as  a  Democrat) 
to  Congress  from  the  Second  Maryland  Dis- 
trict in  1962.  While  his  views  on  the  ma- 
jor economic  issues  have  changed  little,  he 
finds  that  by  being  a  "service  Congress- 
man"— helping  his  constituents  with  per- 
sonal problems — ^h«  has  greater  fresdoon  In 
voting  on  national  Issues  Which  most  voters 
are  not  really  Intwested  In.  After  a  little 
over  1  year  on  Capitol  Hill,  Representative 
LoNo  concludes  that  "in  politics,  pure  eco- 
nomics must  be  heavily  laced  with  pragma- 
tism.") 

A  little  over  a  year  ago — after  more  than 
two  decades  as  an  economist — I  took  office 
as  Representative  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.  During  my 
freshman  year,  the  usiial  questions  were  put 
to  me  by  my  academic  friends:  "What  the- 
ories have  you  been  able  to  put  Into  prac- 
tice?" "Have  your  ideas  changed  since  you 
went  to  Congress?"  "How  has  your  year  In 
CoBgress  affected  your  thinking  on  such 
closely  related  problems  as  unemployment, 
economic  growth,  and  Inflation?" 

My  Initial  reaction  was  graUflcatlon  that 
anybody  Imagined  I  had  had  the  time  to 
think.  In  a  year  In  which  my  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  met  74  times  and  my  sub- 
committee 10  times:  In  which  I  Inspected 
our  bases  In  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Puerto  Rico, 
Eiu-ope,  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States; 
participated  In  voting  on  the  floor;  spoke 
in  favor  of  fallout  shelters  and  on  the  need 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  human  resources 
In  order  to  reduce  unemployment  and  raise 
Incomes;  Introduced  a  dozen  bills;  sent  out 
200.000  copies  Of  my  newsletter;  spoke  to,  or 
attended,  660  meetings;  lectured  to  2.500 
students  visiting  the  Capitol;  kept  900  ap- 
pointments in  my  offices;  received  10.000 
letters  and  signed  20.000 — In  such  a  year, 
did  I  really  have  time  for  reflection?  Six- 
teen hours  a  day  putting  out  flres  leaves 
little  time  for  the  theory  of  combxistlon. 

Nevertheless — In  the  midst  of  pressure  to 
get  a  military  burial  for  a  combat  veteran 
to  eliminate  an  official  reprimand  from  the 
record  of  an  employee  who  had  his  arm 
chewed  off  In  a  hamburger  grinder,  or  to 
get  information  for  a  businessman  on  wheth- 
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er  he  can  legally  reproduce  the  Preeldenfs 
seal  for  business  use — I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  what  my  first  year 
In  the  national  legislature  has  done  to  the 
Ideas  I  had  formed  In  teaching  and  writing 
on  economic  questions. 

Those  familiar  with  the  problems  of  un- 
employment, stagnation,  and  inflation  are 
aware  that  opinion  on  their  causes  and 
cures  divides  into  two  broad  schools  of 
thought — the  effective  demand  school  and 
the  structural  school. 

The  effective  demand  school  holds  that 
the  cause  of  unsold  goods,  idle  labor,  and  un- 
used plant  capacity  Is  Insufficient  spending 
by  consumers,  business,  and  government. 
Lack  of  spending  may  be  due  to  not  enough 
Income,  too  much  Income  going  to  over- 
savers.  Insufficient  Inducement  to  invest,  and 
taxation  which  chokes  off  incentive.  With 
the  approval  of  this  school,  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations  moved  to  cut  the 
personal  Income  tax.  without  an  equivalent 
cut  In  government  outlays,  thereby  leaving 
more  spendable  income  to  households  and 
businesses.  The  corporate  income  tax  was 
also  cut  In  order  to  increase  incentive.  These 
tax  cuts,  it  Is  held,  will  reduce  imemploy- 
ment  and  stimulate  economic  growth.  They 
will  not  cause  infiation,  it  is  alleged,  because 
the  resources  called  into  production  will 
counter  increases  in  demand  with  increases 
In  supply. 

The  structural  school  holds  that  unem- 
plojnnent  is  due  largely  to  deficiencies,  not 
in  demand,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  labor 
supply.  Joblessness  Is  thus  concentrated 
among  the  young,  the  old.  the  unskilled, 
the  Negro,  and  manual  laborer,  the  worker 
with  a  one-use  skill,  and,  above  all,  the 
poorly  educated  or  Illiterate.  This  structure 
of  unemployment  is  by  now  fEunlliar  and 
well  docximented.  The  question  arises  as  to 
why  structural  unemployment  is  a  new  prob- 
lem. Haven't  there  always  been  workers  vrtth 
these  characteristics?  Indeed,  millions  of 
unskilled,  unlettered  Immigrants  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  American  economy  during  the 
last  half  century  before  World  War  I.  ap- 
parently without  creating  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. What  is  new  In  the  current  labor 
market  which  creates  the  modern  problem 
of  structural  unemployment? 

This  new  thing,  I  have  argued,  is  the 
social  minimum  wage  which  applies  mainly 
to  the  worker  of  humble  qualifications  and 
which  has  priced  him  more  or  less  perma- 
nently out  of  the  market.  The  last  20  years 
have  seen  the  development  of  a  formidable 
system  of  social  mlnlmums — statutory  mini- 
mums,  union  mlnlmums,  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits,  welfare,  generous  allow- 
ances given  by  middle-class  families  to  teen- 
age children,  and  high-wage  policies  of 
flrms  and  governments. 

Under  social  and  political  pressures,  these 
mlnlmums  are  geared  to  the  average  of 
wages  and  living  standards,  and  rise  with 
them — Indeed,  outpace  them — with  the  re- 
sult that  they  keep  the  services  of  the  mar- 
ginal workers  overpriced  and  unemployed 
even  during  *  periods  of  high  aggregate  de- 
mand for  laljor.  Further  Increases  in  aggre- 
gate demand  may  result  In  the  empl03rment 
of  the  overpriced  and  substandard  worker, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  still  higher 
prices — and  only  temporarily,  until  a  new 
upthrust  in  the  social  minimum  wage  again 
prices  them  out  of  the  market. 

Since  the  problem  of  structural  unem- 
ployment Is  thus  caused  by  two  factors,  the 
lagging  productivity  and  the  overpricing  of 
poor  quality  labor,  the  remedy  is  also  two- 
fold: First,  raise  the  productivity  of  poor 
quality  labor  by  providing  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  education  and  training,  and  by 
eliminating  discriminatory  job  barriers  to 
enable  workers  to  qualify  for  new  oppor- 
tunities. Second,  stop  boosting  the  social 
minimum  which  continually  prices  low- 
productivity  labor  out  of  the  market. 


This  was  my  diagnosis  of  the  problem 
before  my  election.  How  have  this  diagnosis 
and  my  views  concerning  sound  policy  been 
affected  by  my  service  In  Congress? 

Congressional  experience  has  strengthened 
my  view  that  the  current  unemployment 
problem  is  largely  due,  not  to  Inadequate 
demand,  but  to  the  substandard  qxiality  of 
the  supply.  It  has  done  this  In  a  modest 
way  through  my  own  experience  in  hiring 
a  full-time  staff  of  eight.  The  nximber  in- 
terviewed and  the  necessity  of  replacing 
several  of  those  originally  hired  has  rein- 
forced my  view  that  a  substantial  number 
of  the  unabeorbed  labor  force  are  of  border- 
line employabllity.  The  employers  I  have 
talked  to  do  not  flnd  this  discovery  sur- 
prising. Even  a  union  leader  told  me.  "Per- 
haps I  Wouldn't  say  this,  but  our  problem 
nowadays  Is  not  so  much  with  the  employers 
as  with  the  workers." 

When  I  sought  to  employ  a  Negro  secre- 
tary, I  notified  my  nvunerous  friends  in  the 
Negro  communities  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington (there  are  few  Negroes  in  my  own 
district)  that  I  wanted  a  mature,  well-edu- 
cated woman  who  could  tjrpe  tmd  handle 
casework.  The  salary — like  all  Federal 
salaries  for  secretaries — is  much  higher  than 
that  paid  by  private  Indxistry.  I  expected 
to  be  deluged  with  jobseekers.  In  actual 
fact,  I  received  few  applications.  The  em- 
ployment offices  of  Howard  University  and 
Morgan  State  College  Informed  me  that  good 
secretaries  are  scarce;  any  on  file  would 
probably  be  hired  by  the  colleges  themselves. 
I  now  have  three  Negro  secretaries — ^more, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  white  Congressman, 
and  all  are  quite  satisfactory;  but  I  do  not 
have  the  Impression  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  well-educated  and  competent 
colored  girls  who  cannot  get  jobs. 

The  chief  Insight  my  year  has  provided, 
however,  has  come  from  close  contact  with 
the  imemployed  who  seek  my  help.  On 
Saturdays  I  "ride  the  circuit" — each  week 
meeting  constituents  in  a  different  post 
office  In  my  giant  district.  Usually  the  en- 
tire post  office  lobby  Is  full  of  people  waiting 
to  see  me.  A  random  call  of  the  roll  in- 
cludes: 

A  Negro  boy,  who  barely  graduated  from 
high  school,  has  been  turned  down  for  en- 
trance in  a  jvmlor  college  and  has  just 
fathered  an  illegitimate  child.  He  seeks  my 
aid  In  enlisting  In  the  Army  after  he  re- 
ceived a  score  of  3  percent  on  an  exam  in 
which  the  minimum  passing  grade  is  81 
percent. 

A  jobseeker  who  came  to  see  me  in  the 
morning  reeking  with  alcohol  and  who  re- 
turned later  In  the  day  barely  able  to  speak. 
A  father  who  asked  me  to  get  his  27-year- 
old  married  son's  undesirable  discharge  from 
the  Marines  changed  to  honorable  so  the 
son  could  get  a  job.  Unfortunately,  the 
son's  chances  were  Impaired  by  his  having 
since  served  3  years  for  statutory  rape. 

A  man  In  his  forties — trying  to  supi}ort  a 
family  of  five  on  a  take-home  pay  of  $218  a 
month,  barely  able  to  feed  his  family,  his 
wife  is  mentally  111,  the  only  clothing  his 
children  had  were  "what  they  were  stealing." 
his  teeth  badly  In  need  of  care — said  he 
"could  do  anything."  but  could  not  name  a 
skill,  and  stated  that,  with  his  family  respon- 
slbUitles,  he  could  not  afford  to  enter  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  man  unemployed  since  having  been  dis- 
charged from  a  steel  plant  5  years  earlier 
(with  the  union's  consent)  for  assaulting  his 
foreman,  now  taking  psychiatric  treatment 
and  at  the  same  time  participating  In  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  45-year-old  woman  who  had  resigned 
several  years  ago  as  a  bench  hand  in  a  large 
electronics  firm  just  as  she  was  about  to  be 
fired  for  absenteeism,  got  a  job  with  another 
firm  as  a  result  of  my  intercession,  but  is 
dissatisfied  and  wants  to  change  her  job 
again. 


This  experience  has  impressed  upon  me 
that  the  unemployment  problem — even  in 
my  relatively  high  Income  district — is  a 
stubborn  one.  Nearly  all  the  unemployed 
who  come  to  me  for  jobs  have  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics:  incomplete 
education  (often  near  ing  Illiteracy),  alco- 
holism, mental  disturbance,  prison  or  bad 
military  conduct  records,  poor  health  or 
physical  handicaps. 

The  older  people  and  the  Negroes  who  come 
to  me  are  nearly  always  unemployed  because 
of  these  handicaps  and  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  age  or  color — although,  no  doubt, 
these  are  pompUcatlng  factors.  I  have  got- 
ten jobs  for  many,  but  of  the  ones  I  have 
been  unable  to  place,  I  can  think  of  none 
who  does  not  fall  into  one  or  more  of  the 
categories  of  poor  motivation,  poor  educa- 
tion and  training,  or  emotional  instability. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  assessment  that  the 
unemployment  problem  is  primarily  struc- 
tural, what  are  the  remedies?  One  of  my 
lessons  as  an  economist  in  Congress  is  that 
the  political  pressures  are  too  often  strong- 
est for  those  remedies  which  Involve  ques- 
tionable economics:  greater  subsidies  to 
shipyards  than  the  already  high  55  percent; 
tariffs  on  Imports  of  steel;  a  85-hour  work- 
week with  double  pay  for  overtime  in  order 
to  discourage  it;  a  third  layer  of  subsidy  to 
cotton  mills;  supports  and  controls  for 
wheat;  Increases  In  the  mlnlmiim  wage;  re- 
taining obsolete  military  bases;  accelerating 
and  proliferating  public  works  projects  of 
dubious  need. 

Such  programs  are  doubtful  economics 
because  they  Involve  the  production  of 
things  not  needed  or  things  available  cheap- 
er and  better  elsewhere;  measures  to  prevent 
people  from  working,  under  the  pretense  of 
protecting  them;  or  measures  to  provide  jobs 
for  the  wrong  people  at  the  wrong  places  at 
the  wrong  times. 

Such  programs  Impede  adjustments  that 
are  ultimately  needed.  Impair  flexibility.  In- 
flate costs  and  prices,  place  a  burden  of  lower 
real  Incomes  upon  the  general  taxpayer,  and 
shift  the  burden  of  idleness  to  workers  In 
other  areas  or  trades  perhaps  un^H-otected  by 
unions  or  unable  to  perceive  how  they  are 
being  injxired. 

It  is  dUBcult  to  resist  such  proposal;, 
For  one  thing,  the  argvunents  in  support  of 
them  are  often  pn^uasive  to  Congressmen 
untrained  in  econcxnlcs.  More  Important, 
the  businessmen  and  workers  who  come  to 
your  office  to  urge  them  are  alive  and  pre- 
sent, are  sincerely  hxirtlng,  and  are  demand- 
ing immediate  relief.  The  measures  asked 
for  promise  to  give  this  Immediate  relief 
In  the  workers'  and  firms'  localities,  and  In 
their  occupaticHis  and  products.  Proposals, 
however  sound,  that  flrms  shift  to  new 
products  and  that  middle-aged  workers  with 
families  enroll  for  Instruction  In  a  new 
trade,  take  kids  out  of  school,  kiss  families 
goodby  and  move  to  new  localities — all 
these  sound  hollow  even  to  one  who  prides 
himself,  as  I  do,  on  being  a  free  market 
economist. 

Given  this  conflict  of  loyalties  between 
good  economics  on  the  one  hand,  and  suf- 
fering, voting,  humans  on  the  other,  each 
Congressman  must  make  his  separate  peace. 
The  vote  he  casts  wUl  not  please  everybody, 
not  even  himself.  Most  politicians — includ- 
ing this  one — hold  flrmly  to  the  philosophy 
that,  to  be  effective,  they  must  stay  in  office. 
After  all,  the  difference  between  a  Congress- 
man and  the  many  high -class  citizens  who 
somehow  never  get  to  Congress,  lies  in  the 
ability  to  get  elected.  Getting  elected  is  a 
difficult  art;  those  who  deprecate  it  are  in- 
vited to  give  it  a  whirl.  Unfortunately, 
politicians  are  rarely  frank  in  setting  forth 
the  essence  of  the  art.  All  action  in  social, 
economic,  and  political  affairs  is  a  comprom- 
ise of  conflicting  principles.  When  a  poli- 
tician tells  an  audience  he  never  compro- 
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In  most  matters  and  tha.t  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  opposition  not  be  allowed 
to  hand  us  a  black  eye  on  an  Important 
issue.  Thus  the  tax  cut  became  a  party,  as 
well  as  an  eoonomlc,  issue. 

T^ere  is  also  the  matter  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. Hundreds — nay,  thousands— of  eco- 
nomic bills  oome  before  Congress.  While 
Z  can  analyze  and  understand  any  one,  or 
a  «naU  niunber,  of  such  bills,  to  master  all 
aq;>ects  oC  all  such  legltfatlon  is  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  to  serve  my 
district,  receive  visitors,  speak  to  and  visit 
in  my  district,  read  and  answer  thousands 
of  letters  and  phone  calls. 

I  am  sometimes  bemused  by  the  fact  that 
my  vote  normally  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  who  never  had  a 
IH-inciples  of  economics  course.  Unquestion- 
ably, economics  training  is  needed  in  Con- 
gress; more  Congressmen  ought  to  have  It. 
But  isnt  there  a  limit  to  what  an  economist 
can  do  in  Congress  when  the  public,  which. 
Sitter  all,  makes  the  rules  of  practical  pol- 
itics, nether  knows  nor  cares  much  about 
this  intricate  subject? 

Thus,  although  my  thinking  on  the  causes 
of  \uiemplo3rment.  stagnation,  and  Inflation 
has  not  been  significantly  modified  by  my 
year  in  Congress,  I  have  concluded  that  in 
politics,  pure  economics  must  be  heavily 
laoed  with  pragmatism,  and  that  Congress 
is  no  place  for  a  textbook  economist. 


Compassion    Versus    More    Jobs:    That 
"Great  Heart"  of  Walter  Renther 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  consistent  national  lobbies  In 
the  cause  of  socialism  and  related  mis- 
guided economic  theories  is  President 
Walter  Reuther  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile Woricers. 

Mr.  Reuther's  views  are  analyzed  in  a 
very  Interesting  fashion  by  Columnist 
John  M.  Johnston,  retired  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  writing  in  the  Mon- 
day, April  13,  edition  of  that  paper. 

The  article  follows: 

Compassion  Vebsus  Moex  Jobs:  That  "Great 

HXABT"    or    WALTKX    RrOTHEK 

(By  John  M.  Johnston) 

There  are  fashions  in  the  vocabulary  of 
statesmanship,  and  highly  admired  at  the 
moment  is  the  quality  of  compassion.  So  It 
was  natiiral  that  a  news  account  of  the  union 
demands  to  be  served  on  the  auto  indxistry 
should  find  them  indicating  the  "compas- 
sion" of  Walter  P.  Reuther. 

Out  of  his  tender  heart.  Reuther  will  not 
only  strive  "to  civilize  and  humanize"  the 
offices  and  factories,  and  "for  a  fuller  meas- 
sure  of  the  equity  due  workers  and  their 
families."  He  will  also  fight  to  boost  the 
pensions  of  retired  workers. 

It  might  be  wondered  why  Reuther  does 
not  demand  all  the  equity  due  workers,  but 
the  answer  is  that  his  compassion  can  hard- 
ly extend  to  conceding  that  in  any  one  con- 
tract the  Industry  has  done  full  Justice. 
There  must  be  room  for  future  Improve- 
ment. 

Reuther  is  also  unpersuaded  by  President 
Johnson's  plea  that  wage  increases  be  held 
within  the  "giiidelines"  of  the  general  rise 
In  indxistrlal  productivity.     Reuther  thinks 


the  tilgher  figure  achieved  by  the  auto  in- 
dustry itself  should  guide  his  draoands. 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  Reuther's 
"compassion"  differs  from  the  avarice  o^ 
other  \mlon  leaders  who  are  frankly  out  to 
get  all  they  can  for  their  members  and  let 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Reuther  is  an 
eloquent  speaker  on  the  terrible  economic 
■loss  inflicted  by  unemployment,  but  his  pol- 
icies are  directly  contrary  to  those  which 
would  create  Jobs. 

He  demands  for  the  industry  workers  the 
fruits  of  rising  productivity  resulting  from 
Imporved  technology  and  capital  investment. 
The  cheaper  processes  never  get  reflected  in 
lower  prices  for  autos,  although  it  is  obvioiu 
that  Jobs  would  be  created  by  wider  purchase 
of  new  cars. 

One  of  Reuther's  anecdotes  concerns  his 
first  sight  of  a  new  plant  in  which  engine 
blocks  were  produced  automatically  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  formerly  required. 
Reuther  says  he  was  asked  whether  he  was 
concerned  over  his  inability  to  collect  union 
dues  from  the  machines.  He  replied  that 
what  bothered  him  was  "how  autos  were 
going  to  be  sold  to  those  machines." 

His  argument  sounds  plausible  until  it  is 
realized  that  cheaper  production  through 
automation  could  make  It  possible  to  sell 
autos  to  many  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford them — unless  the  undisplaced  auto- 
workers  obtained  all  the  savings  in  produc- 
tion cost  achieved  by  the  new  machines. 

Reuther  is  also  an  eloquent  advocate  of 
mlnimimi  wage  laws,  which  are  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  any  man  who  Is  not 
worth  (50  a  week  to  an  employer  shall  not 
be  employed  at  all.  He  may  get  a  dignified 
check  from  the  welfare  office,  but  he  will  get 
no  Job. 

So  the  results  of  Reuther  "compassion" 
get  confined  rather  strictly  to  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  his  role  of  "labor  states- 
man" becomes  a  lever  to  multiply  the  power 
he  applies.  A  lOOi  wage  pattern  exceeding 
or  even  absorbing  the  full  Improvement  in 
productivity  is  counter  to  the  goal  of  in- 
creased employment. 

Testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  economic 
principle  comes  irom  a  soiirce  highly 
esteemed  in  liberal  circles  as  the  authority 
for  the  merit  of  deficit  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  means  <rf  creating  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity, the  late  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  In  a  1933  essay  on  the  subject, 
Keynes  wrote: 

"Unemployment,  I  must  repeat,  exists  be- 
cause employers  have  been  deprived  of 
profit." 


Minnesota  Editors   Point  Out  Livestock 
Industry  Trodblet 
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OF  , 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MXNKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  IS.  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail, 
and  the  editorial  comment  of  Minnesota 
editors,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
livestock  industry  continues  to  be  in  deep 
trouble,  with  no  sign  of  any  real  action 
to  save  the  livestock  producers  from  dis- 
aster. I  hope  that  bills  which  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced, 
to  put  quotas  on  imports,  will  get  action 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration. Two  editorials  from  last 
week's  newspapers  In  the  Second  District 
of  Minnesota  point  up  the  problem,  and 
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I  Include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Waseca  Herald] 
Paxkxbs  Umrao 

Farmers  are  united  in  their  opposition 
to  excessive  Importation  al  beef  by  the 
United  States.  Tliat  they  have  a  cause  for 
complaint  becomes  clear  when  a  compar- 
sion  is  made  of  the  import  figures  for  a  3- 
year  period.  In  1900,  1,123,760  head  of  catUe 
were  imported.  By  19«3  the  number  had 
increased  to  3,476,718 — more  than  doubled. 

Last  year  11  percent  of  the  beef  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  came  from  foreign 
cattlemen.  This  brought  a  storm  of  protest 
and  a  renegotiation  of  the  situation,  the 
result  of  which  brought  little  if  any  com- 
fort to  American  producers. 

While  the  prices  paid  the  farmer  have  de- 
clined, the  farmer  protests  that  the  prices 
to  the  consumer  have  not  refiected  the  dif- 
ference. This  has  prompted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  price  situation  as  it  relates  to 
the  packer,  the  retailer  and  the  distributor. 

Such  an  investigation  Is  Justified  but  It 
iB  difficult  to  see  where  this  will  do  much 
to  solve  the  problem.  Zf  it  should  result  in 
lower  retaU  prices  the  consumption  would 
Increase  and  that  would  cut  into  the  sur- 
plus. Win  It  make  as  much  difference  as 
some  hopef 

The  |Kt>blem  must  be  solved  partly  by  the 
cattlemen  themselves  and  partly  by  the 
legislators.  The  legislators  can  reduce  the 
meat  imports  if  they  will.  The  cattlemen 
have  been  guUty  of  raising  more  beef  year 
after  year  and  they  have  ocMnpounded  their 
own  problem. 

Agricultural  products  have  been  used  as  a 
pawn  in  our  international  relations.  We 
say  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  they 
may  send  us  beef,  although  we  have  it  In 
surplus.  In  order  that  we  can  ship  them  In 
the  products  of  our  factories. 

Suppose  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot 
and  our  diplomats  would  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods  to  the  United 
States  In  exchange  for  our  right  to  send 
the  country  more  of  our  farm  products. 
What  would  labor  and  management  say 
about  that? 

[Prom  the   Rock   CoTinty   Star-Herald] 
It's    All    Right   To   Oitkhd   thk   Amexican 

PAKMXa 

One  of  the  shrewdest  operators  in  the  live- 
stock business  in  Rock  County  said  to  us  a 
few  weeks  ago  "when  I  saw  the  Government 
dumping  that  cheap  grain  on  the  market  I 
said  oh,  oh,  this  is  no  place  fen*  me  and  I 
started  pinching  in." 

That's  when  the  trouble  started  In  the 
beef  price  situation  when  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culttire  Preeman  started  dumping  grain  on 
the  market  at  a  rate  five  times  the  previous 
year's  sales  in  1961. 

Freeman  is  a  poor  forecaster  as  an 
economic  prophet.  He  is  also  a  poor  admin- 
istrator. It  has  been  said  that  he  didn't  even 
know  wliat  was  going  on  and  wasn't  aware 
that  the  recent  voluntary  beef  Import  agree- 
ment permits  Ireland  to  increase  its  ship- 
ments of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  beef -buying  program  by  the 
Government  shows  the  shortsighted.  Inade- 
quate, thinking  of  the  Department  In  con- 
fronting the  situation.  It  is  like  handing 
out  aspirin  to  kill  the  pain  when  drastic 
surgery  is  needed.  It  will  only  compound  the 
agony  of  the  situation. 

There  are  70  bills  In  the  congressional 
hopper  to  cut  the  import  quotas  of  beef  from 
abroad  but  none  of  them  will  be  called  up. 
The  administration  is  going  to  block  every 
attempt  on  every  biU. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  live- 
stock indxutry  worsens  daUy. 

We  are  being  "sold"  the  idea  by  Washing- 
ton that  we  must  take  the  big.  long  view 
on  world  trade.  ' 


It's  hard  to  take  a  magnanimous  view 
when  one  Is  losing  his  financial  shirt. 

Zt  is  hard  to  estimate  tin  total  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  livestock  Industry. 

Reliable  figures  show  that  the  Nebraska 
cattlemen  have  lost,  in  the  past  15  months, 
between  fOO  million  and  $76  million  •  •  • 
and  "that  ain't  hay"  •  •  •  that's  c«fld.  hard 
cash. 

What  Preeman  seems  to  be  saying  loud  and 
clear  is  simply  this — we  mustn't  offend  for- 
eign countries  but  it's  all  right  to  offend  the 
American  farmer. 

Zt's  time  for  the  livestock  men  of  Minne- 
sota to  raise  pluperfect  cain  with  their  two 
Senators  who  have  talked  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouths  on  this  sit\iation. 


Christian  cultiire  and  beliefs  are  assumed  in 
Its  life. 

This  event  intensifies  the  task  of  the 
church.  It  heightens  the  need  of  the  church 
for  strength  to  stand  alone,  lofty  and  un- 
shaken, in  American  society.  It  calls  for 
greatM-  depth  of  conviction  In  all  Chrlstiaa 
men  and  wnnen. 


Bible  Readinf  and  Prayers  in  Schools:  A 
Statement 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  15.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive council  which  took  place  Jvme  2a-29, 
1963,  and  contains  the  resolve  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  to  rededicate  Itself  to. 
In  the  late  President  Kennedy's  words: 
"make  religion  —  and  prayer  —  more 
meaningful  In  homes  and  churches." 

The  statement  follows: 
Statimxnt   by   thx  ExxuuTivB   CouNcn,  o» 

THX     LUTHZaAM    CHTJXCH    Df    AMZSICA    RK- 
SPXCTING    THX    1963    DECISIONS    Or    THX    SU- 

PBEMX  CoxntT  or  thx  Unitkd  States  or 
America  on  thi  Public  School  Loxo's 
Phatkb  and  Bible  Rxadinc  Issxtxs 
(Minutes  of  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive coimcU  of  the  Luthem  Church  in 
America.  Jime  38-39,  1963,  p.  611) 
We  do  not  believe  that  much  has  been  lost 
in  terms  of  the  specific  points  covered  by 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  school  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing cases.  Zf  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  were  to 
be  recited  in  schoolrooms  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  moral  and  ethical  atmosphere  It  cre- 
ates, It  would  be  worth  nothing  to  the  prac- 
ticing Christian.  The  "Lord's  Prayer"  is  the 
supreme  act  of  adoration  and  petition  or  it 
is  debased.  Reading  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  without  conunent,  too,  has  been  of 
dubious  value  as  either  an  educational  or 
rellgioxu  experience.  The  more  we  attempt 
as  Christians  or  Americans  to  insist  on  com- 
mon denominate^'  religious  exercise  or  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  the  greater 
risk  we  run  of  diluting  our  faith  and  con- 
tributing to  a  vague  religiosity  which  identi- 
fies religion  with  patriotism  and  becomes  a 
national  folk  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  in  candor,  these  de- 
cisions must  be  seen  as  a  watershed.  They 
open  an  era  in  which  Christianity  is  kept 
separate  from  the  state  in  a  way  that  was 
foreign  and  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  at  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  written  and  ever 
since.  They  signalize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  like  many  other 
nations,  Is  past  the  place  where  underlying 
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Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  V.  Bennett,  longtime  Director  of 
the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  one 
of  our  country's  outstanding  penologists, 
has  taken  a  frank  and  refreshing  look  at 
crime  and  Imprisonment  In  the  United 
States.  In  a  special  supplement  of 
Harper's  magazine  this  month,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett makes  8<»ne  telling  blows  against 
many  of  the  myths  abounding  today. 
He  draws  on  statistics  and  his  vast  ex- 
perience to  support  his  conclusions.  Do 
most  ex-convlcts  eventually  return  to 
prison?  Is  Juvenile  crime  as  rampant 
as  It  has  been  pictured?  Do  we  coddle 
our  criminals?  Mr.  Bennett  considers 
these  questions,  and  attempts  to  picture 
the  situation  In  a  proper  perspective.  I 
am  Inserting  his  article  In  the  Rxcoao. 
with  the  knowledge  that  many  of  us 
would  be  very  Interested  to  see  what  Mr. 
Bennett  has  to  say: 

A  Cool  Look  at  the  Cann  Crisis 

(By  James  V.  Bennett) 

(Note. — The  Director  ot  the  Pederal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  points  out  that  many  widely 
beUeved  facts  about  crime  simply  arent  true. 
A  leading  proponent  of  enlightened  penology 
and  criminal  law  In  this  country.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett was  chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  I>reventlon  of  Crime  and 
Treatment  of  Offenders  held  in  London  In 
1960.) 

Ibe  main  corridor  ot  tba  Pederal  peni- 
tentiary in  Atlanta  is  paved  with  Georgia 
marble  of  a  hardness  rare  among  the  sub- 
stances of  this  planet.  Yet  on  both  sides 
of  this  corridor  clearly  discernible  paths 
have  been  wc»n  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of 
men  shuflling  three  times  dally  frcHn  the 
enormous  cell  houses  to  the  dining  room, 
and  back  again. 

It  is  staggering  to  contemplate  the  mass 
frustration,  the  restlessaess,  the  human  de- 
feat— i^d  the  challenge — ^represented  in 
those  paths.  If  you  stand  between  the  lines 
of  marching  prisoners  and  search  their  faces, 
as  I  have  frequently  done,  they  look  like 
men  you  would  meet  anywhere.  Pew  of 
them  are  smiling,  for  few  are  happy.  Here 
and  there  is  the  bowed  figure  of  a  defeated 
old  man;  now  and  then,  a  head  held  proudly 
high. 

The  men  in  Atlanta  are  much  like  those 
In  any  other  large  penitentiary.  Among 
them  undoubtedly  are  many  hillbilly  boot- 
leggers, very  similar  to  one  I  saw  starting  his 
fourth  prison  term  not  long  ago.  He  was 
wearing  a  Silver  Star  emblem  in  his  lapel 
buttonhole.  He  lived  in  a  shotgim  cabin 
on  five  burned-out  acres  in  southern  Ala- 
bama with  his  wife  and  seven  "head"  of 
kids.  "What  could  he  do?"  asked  the  deputy 
marshal  who  brought  him  to  prison.    "Not 
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succeed  in  outwitting  the  law.  at  least  for  a 
while.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  controlling  crime 
if  we  study  the  data  in  depth.  For  example, 
in  the  past  30-odd  years,  the  homicide 
rate  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half,  dropping 
from  8.9  per  100.000  of  our  civilian  popula- 
tion in  1930  to  5.1  in  1962.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  homicides  declined  for  a  time  from 
the  10.600  that  were  recorded  in  1930.  and 
later  rose  again.  In  1962  the  total  reached 
only  9,600  although  the  population  had  In- 
creased 50  percent  since  1930.  We  may  con- 
clude that  the  Uf  e  of  the  ordinary  citizen  Is 
a  good  deal  safer  than  it  used  to  be — despite 
the  contrary  impression  created  by  headlines. 

It  is  enlightening  also  to  ponder  the  figures 
on  bank  robbery,  a  crime  always  much  ad- 
vertised In  the  Nation's  press.  In  1962  banks 
lost  about  $1,800,000  in  461  holdups.  This 
was  a  27-percent  Increase  over  1961.  But  In 
the  depression  year  of  1932.  609  banks  were 
held  up  for  losses  aggregating  $3,400,000. 
Yet  today  there  are  5,300  more  banks  than 
existed  In  1932.  The  Individual  bank.  It 
would  seem.  Is  far  less  likely  to  be  robbed 
now  than  in  John  Dilllnger's  time.  In  fact, 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  in  a  paper 
Issued  in  September  1963,  said  that  in  view 
of  the  growth  in  banking  "it  cannot  be  real- 
istically contended  that  bank  crime  has 
grown  to  unmanageable  proportions." 

We  have  no  statistics  comparing  previous 
generations  with  our  own.  But  historians 
tell  us  that  past  ages  have  been  Incontestably 
more  lawless.  They  tell  ub  also  that  the 
wholesale  application  of  every  cruelty  con- 
ceivable to  the  human  mind  proved  futile 
In  reducing  crime.  The  men  who  ran  prisons 
in  medieval  and  Elizabethan  times  experi- 
mented Intensively  In  the  art  of  adminis- 
tering inhumanity  to  man — but  few  experi- 
ments in  all  human  history  failed  so 
completely. 

Among  the  most  disturbing  of  current  sta- 
tistics are  the  records  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency— a  half-million  youngsters  are  han- 
dled by  our  Juvenile  courts  each  year.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  take  every  possible  step  to 
redirect  them.  But  we  should  also  use  the 
perspective  of  time  to  reassure  ourselves  that 
the  modem  generation  Is  not  as  black  as  it 
Is  painted.  Less  than  a  century  ago.  as  Her- 
bert Asbiiry  pointed  out  In  "The  Gangs  of 
New  York,"  the  city  swarmed  with  young- 
sters who  stole,  murdered,  rioted,  and  en- 
gaged in  every  form  of  debauchery.  Off- 
setting today's  Juvenile  delinquency  statis- 
tics, other  figures  show  that  35  percent  of 
college-age  young  people  are  going  to  college 
today  In  contrast  to  less  than  6  {>ercent  before 
World  War  I.  The  fact  is  that  o\xr  young 
people  are  doing  more  to  prepare  themselves 
for  lives  of  responsibility  than  any  previous 
generation. 

In  evaluating  the  crime  statistics  we  also 
ought  to  ponder  the  fact  that  the  general 
prison  popxilatlon  of  the  country  is  declin- 
ing. Last  jrear  in  27  prison  systems  the  ab- 
solute number  of  Inmates  declined;  in  32 
systems  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  general 
population  fell.  Across  the  Nation  there  are 
now  118.3  persons  In  prison  per  100,000  peo- 
ple; the  ratio  ranges  from  256.3  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  179.6  in  Maryland 
to  26.3  in  New  Hampshire  and  37.2  in  North 
Dakota.  When  the  Federal  Government 
started  publishing  prison  statistics  in  1939 
the  national  rate  of  imprisonment  was  137.6; 
this  figure  has  not  since  been  matched;  It 
fell  to  101.2  during  World  War  II. 

KACKZTEXRS  AND  TEENAGERS 

The  men  and  women  now  in  our  prisons  are 
Individuals  with  hearts,  lungs,  and  emotions 
like  anyone  else.  To  say  this  is  to  Invite 
reproach  for  "coddling"  criminals,  a  charge 
frequently  made  In  legislatures  and  news- 
paper editorials. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  In  this  accusation, 
for,  in  Cftct.  the  criminal  In  America  is  dealt 
with  harshly  Indeed.    Our  criminal  laws  are 


the  most  severe  in  the  world,  and  ovu-  legls- 
lative  bodies  are  still  at  work  making  them 
more  severe.  Except  possibly  for  "enemies 
of  the  state"  in  countries  where  people  are 
sent  to  prison  for  political  reasons,  the  Amer- 
ican criminal  on  the  average  serves  several 
times  as  long  a  sentence  in  prison  as  his 
counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  injustices  that  result  from  our  highly 
punitive  criminal  laws  are  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  not 
subject  to  review  in  most  American  Jurisdic- 
tions. Among  civilized  nations  the  United 
States  ■  Is  alone  in  denying  to  the  convicted 
any  avenue  of  appeal  even  for  sentences  ot 
Draconian  severity.  Only  in  America  do  wc 
find,  occasionally,  sentences  of  199  years  and 
100  years,  and  regularly  sentences  of  30,  40 
and  50  years.  In  England  in  the  course  of  a 
year  no  more  than  160  men  are  likely  to  be 
given  sentences  of  5  years  or  more.  In  the 
United  States  the  niunber  is  about  15,000. 

The  successful  defense  lawyer  knows  how 
to  maneuver  his  case  and  his  client  so  that 
they  come  before  an  "understanding"  Judge 
But  the  average  defendant  Is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  widely  disparate  sentences  given  by 
different  courts  in  different  i>arts  of  the 
country  and  even  by  different  Judges  in  the 
same  court.  A  person  convicted  of  homicide 
in  Texas  will  probably  serve  about  5!4  years, 
but  in  IlUnols  16V4.  For  all  types  of  felonies 
the  convicted  offender  serves  about  1  year 
in  Vermont,  but  in  nearby  Rhode  Island  he 
averages  nearly  4. 

President  Kennedy,  whose  compassion  ex- 
ceeded that  of  most  men,  took  an  unxisual 
Interest  in  the  problems  of  "equal  justice 
under  law"  and  used  his  powers  of  executive 
clemency  to  redress  Judicial  savagery.  In 
one  case,  he  cut  the  life  sentence  of  a  teen- 
age epileptic  addict  convicted  of  a  narcotics 
charge  (his  sentence  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  Vlto  Qenovese,  the  alleged  kingpin  of 
the  American  narcotics  racket,  who  got  only 
15  years) .  He  also  reduced  the  15-year  sen- 
tence given  a  young,  minor  bcmk  embezzler 
who  arrived  In  prison  at  the  same  time  as 
another  young  bank  embemler  from  another 
court  in  the  same  district — with  a  6-month 
sentence  for  an  identical  offense. 

To  their  great  credit  the  Federal  Judges 
now  meet  several  times  a  year  in  seminars 
and  Institutes  to  find  ways  of  minimizing 
Buch  inequities.    But  the  problem  remains. 

SHAOOWT    MINDS 

To  deplore  injustice  is  not  to  siiggest  that 
we  should,  in  any  way,  relax  our  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law  and  reduce  crime.  The 
dilemma  Is  bow  best  to  do  it. 

The  problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
a  sizable  proportion  of  crimes  are  committed 
by  psychopaths  and  mentally  sick  people.  I 
recall,  for  example,  a  bank  robber  who  was 
known  as  the  Black  Phantom.  He  was  an 
ex-cop  who  financed  affcdrs  with  some  40- 
odd  women  by  holding  up  banks.  After  he 
was  caught  and  oommltteed  to  a  Federal 
prison  for  observation,  we  found  that  he  also 
had  a  rich  fantasy  life.  He  liked  to  don  a 
black  cloak  and  hat  and  spring  out  of  the 
darkness  of  alleyways  upon  befuddled 
drunks.  His  mind  was  as  shadowy  aS'  the 
alleys  he  prowled  and  he  needed  psychiatric 
treatment.  Psychiatrists,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
have  an  answer  for  the  problem  of  crime 
but  they  do  contribute  lUiunlnatlng  Insights 
into  the  behavior  of  criminals.  Yet  there 
are  only  60  professional  psychiatrists  among 
the  232  major  Federal  and  State  prisons  and 
reformatories.  At  other  levels,  trained  per- 
sonnel are  also  scarce,  and  except  in  a  hand- 
ful of  prison  systems,  salaries  are  too  low 


'  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  a  few 
other  States,  review  of  sentence  is  possible 
under  certain  circumstances.  Senator 
Roman  L.  Heusxa,  of  Nebraska,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill — 8.  823 — providing  for  appel- 
late review  of  all  sentences  Imposed  by  Fed- 
eral courts. 
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to  attract  ctMnpetent  people.  Buildings  too 
are  generally  rimdown,  obsolete,  and  janmied 
with  prisoners.  One  of  the  best  prison  sys- 
tems is  the  research-conscious  CM-ganizatlon 
created  in  California  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren, 
now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  worst  is  in  Mississippi,  where  the  lash 
Is  still  in  generous  use. 

The  State  prison  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  was 
opened  In  1798  and  many  of  its  buildings 
date  back  as  far  as  1836.  It  Is  a  disgrace 
to  American  penology.  But  here  and  there, 
where  new  prisons  are  being  built,  the  old 
bastille  concept  has  been  discarded.  We  are 
no  longer  building  massive  walled  facilities 
housing  as  many  as  four  or  five  thousand 
prisoners.  Instead,  the  trend  is  toward  open 
or  medium-security  prisons  for  400,  500.  or 
600  inmates.  Outstanding  examples,  are  the 
"Prison  Without  Walls"  at  SeagovlUe,  Tex., 
and  the  fine  State  Institution  at  Pox  Lake. 
Wis.,  where  the  inmates  carry  their  own 
keys.' 

Do  most  ex -convicts  eventually  return  to 
prison?  Are  they  as  unredeemable  as  those 
who  push  for  harsher  penalties  say  they 
are?  Certainly  the  ex-convict  who  wants  to 
go  straight  can  expect  to  have  a  rough  time. 
When  he  leaves  the  walls  he  doesn't  have 
money  enough  to  last  more  than  a  few  days. 
Many  firms  will  not  give  him  a  Job,  at  least 
if  they  know  about  his  record.  Sometimes 
even  his  family  doesn't  want  anything  to 
do  with  him.  And  in  some  cities  the  police 
will  pick  him  up  on  any  pretext,  to  put  him 
into  the  day's  "lineup"  or  merely  to  harass 
him  so  much  that  he'll  move  on  to  another 
town. 

But  the  typical  ex-prisoner  persists  in  his 
efforts  to  Biumount  these  difficulties.  A 
5-year  study  of  Federal  prisoners,  done  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  under  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant,  indicated  that  9  out  of  10 
prisoners  intend  to  take  up  an  honest  way 
of  life  when  they  get  out.  Some  fall  in  their 
good  intentions,  but  the  same  study  proved 
that  two-thirds  are  successful  in  staying  out 
of  trouble.' 

Our  prison  systems  will  not  succeed  in 
permanently  "reforming"  larger  niunbers  of 
their  graduates  until  communities  are  ready 
to  play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion process.  And  I  wish  that  this  problem 
would  attract  more  serious  attention  and 
public  discussion  than,  for  example,  the 
perennial  emotional  debate  about  capital 
punishment. 

The  issue  here  is  between  people  wbo  are 
certain  that  only  the  electric  chair,  the  gas 
chamber,  and  the  gallows  protect  us  from  an 
overwhelming  horde  of  criminals,  and  others 
who  consider  these  grim  devices  the  stamp  of 
a  brutal  and  primitive  society. 

Both  sides  are  unduly  bsrsterical.  The 
capital  punishment  issue  In  all  probability 
will  not  be  resolved  by  legislation.  Rather, 
the  death  sentence  will  be  used  with  increas- 
ing caution  as  people  come  to  realize  that  the 
ultimate  penalty  can  be  Justified  for  rela- 
tively few  offenders.  Already  the  number  of 
executions  has  fallen  from  199  In  1935  to 
57  In  1962.  In  many  States  which  still  re- 
tain capital  punishment,  no  one  has  been  put 
to  death  for  decades.  As  our  civilization 
advances,  the  use  of  the  penalty  will  con- 
tinue to  decline. 

But  it  should  remain  on  the  books.  Shrink 
as  we  might  from  putting  a  human  being 
to  death,  there  are  some  crimes  fcx'  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  fitting  penalty; 
acts  of  high  treason,  for  example;  blowing 
up  a  loaded  passenger  plane  in  flight;  kid- 
naping and  killing  a  child.  If  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  had  lived  to  be  convicted,  what  other 
penalty  could  possibly  have  been  appropriate 
for  such  a  heinous  crime? 


*  For  other  examples,  see  "Without  Ecu's," 
by  Giles  Playfalr,  on  p.  171. 

'  See  "After  the  Stretch,"  by  Morris  Ruden- 
sky.  on  p.  180. 


Today,  it  Is  chiefly  the  indigent,  the 
friendless,  the  Negro,  and  the  mentally  ill 
who  are  doomed  to  death.  Or  the  young. 
Only  this  year  Georgia  raised  to  16  the  lower 
age  limitation  for  execution.  It  was  for- 
merly 10.  There  should  be  an  automatic 
psychiatric  examination  for  everyone  ac- 
cused of  a  capital  crime  and  an  automatic 
appeal  for  everyone  convicted  of  one. 

MUaOEB    OVER    THE     COUNTER 

The  people  arguing  about  capital  punish- 
ment could  put  their  time  to  better  use  by 
Jointly  pressing  for  .such  safeguards. 

They  would  do  well,  also,  to  ask  why  we 
send  so  many  people  to  prison  and  yet  make 
It  so  easy  for  them  to  commit  crimes?  Why. 
for  example,  don't  we  have  more  effective 
controls  on  the  firearms  traffic?  In  the 
United  States  today  almost  anyone  can  ob- 
tain a  gun  almost  anywhere.  All  he  needs 
Is  the  money  and  not  much  of  that.  Here 
and  there,  a  few  laws  and  ordinances  have 
been  enacted  to  control  gun  transactions, 
but  they  are  ineffective  in  the  absence  of 
uniform  regulation  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  now  an  estimated  50  million 
handgtms,  rifies,  and  shotguns  in  the  hands 
of  private  Individuals.  Two  million  more 
are  made  and  sold  In  this  country  every  year, 
and  an  additional  half  million  are  imported 
from  other  countries — with  virtually  no  con- 
trol of  any  kind,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
ease  with  which  Oswald  got  his  scope  rifle. 
We  have  robbers  In  our  penitentiaries  who 
bought  their  guns  over  the  counter  on  their 
way  down  the  street  to  stick  up  a  liquor 
store.  The  last  man  to  be  executed  by  the 
Federal  Government  had  a  history  of  crim- 
inality and  mental  Illness,  but  no  one  asked 
him  any  questions  when  he  bought  a  gun 
at  a  spcxtlng-goods  store.  The  questions 
didn't  start  xmtll  he  used  the  gun  to  kill  a 
doct<»'  who  was  a  complete  stranger. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
was  a  dramatic  and  tragic  result  of  the  un- 
controlled gun  traffic.  But  6.000  other  vic- 
tims are  killed  each  year  with  gims  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  them. 

The  assassination  also  dramatized  the  hos- 
tilities in  the  breasts  of  many  persons.  The 
pressure  of  our  high-voltage  society  are  too 
intense  for  many  people  to  bear,  and  the 
consequence  is  too  often  a  mental  illness 
characterized  by  hostility  toward  one's  fel- 
low man,  Oswald  was  one  example,  but 
every  law-enforcement  officer  knows  of  other 
individ\ials  equally  ruthless.  We  need 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  hostile, 
mentally  ill  persons  who  beocxne  Involved 
In  crime.  But  an  even  greater  problem  is 
the  ratpack  of  hostile  and  mentally  ill  indi- 
viduals who  spew  forth  hatred  and  venom  to 
foul  the  atmosphere  of  an  otherwise  toler- 
ant democracy.  They  foster  and  actively 
incite  disrespect  for  the  law,  and  we  shall 
not  achieve  a  more  orderly  society  until  we 
learn  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Currently,  there  is  a  trend  to  attack  the 
crime  problem  by  bringing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  actively  into  the  pictiu'e.  My 
friends  from  abroad  are  amazed  at  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  offenses  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Jurisdiction,  at  last  count 
numbering  more  than  2,000  felonies.  They 
want  to  know  how  local  law  enforcement  is 
helped  by  having  the  Federal  Government 
assume  Jurisdictlcm  over  crimes  that  also 
lie  within  the  purview  of  State  authorities. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  a  field,  the  local  and  State 
authorities  tend  to  abdicate.  At  the  very 
least,  misunderstandings  and  Jealoxisles  re- 
sult which  hobble  law  enforcement.  The 
overlapping  of  criminal  laws  sends  into  Fed- 
eral prisons  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
alcoholic,  and  the  other  social  misfits  who 
are  really  the  responsibility  of  local  and  State 
authorities. 


THE    GOAL    IS    NOT   UTOFIA 


Jurisdictional  overlapping  must  be  elimi- 
nated if  agencies  of  different  types  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  are  to  work  effec- 
tively together.  At  present  the  multipli- 
cation of  law-enforcement  and  treatment 
agencies  has  made  a  morass  out  of  the  entire 
effort  to  combat  crime.  Competing  agen- 
cies spar  for  Jurisdiction  over  the  sensational 
case  of  the  one  that  has  political  Implica- 
tions. More  than  one  prosecutor  has 
reached  high  office  on  the  basis  of  publicity 
afforded  by  some  sensational  case.  But  the 
overall  goal  of  crime  prevention  Is  not  served 
In  the  process.  This  is  a  task  for  quiet, 
firm,  persistent  cooperative  effort. 

The  fruit  of  such  effort  can  be  consider- 
able. But  it  will  not  be  a  Utopia  free  of 
crime.  Human  beings  are  infinitely  varied, 
and  some  of  their  behavior  is  bound  to  be 
considered  criminal  by  at  least  a  portion  of 
society.  The  challenge  we  must  meet  is  to 
reduce  the  basic  causes  of  crime,  improve 
law-enforcement  methods,  and  use  more 
effectively  the  techniques  that  have  been 
developed  for  changing  human  behavior. 
The  existence  of  crime  and  criminals  should 
spur  us  on  to  experimentation,  ihfuse  new 
life  into  otir  efforts  to  rid  the  country  of 
social  injustices,  and  make  us  all  a  little 
more  tolerant  of  each  other's  Imperfect 
conduct. 


Mo$t  of  U.S.  Rights  BiU  Is  Already 
Indiana  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   QfDIAJfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  15.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Bir.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  John  V. 
Wilson.  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  published  in 
that  newspaper  on  March  29.  1964.  con- 
cerning the  civil  rights  act  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  as  ctxnpared  with  the  civil 
rights  bill  passed  by  the  UB.  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  text  of  Bilr.  Wilson's  article  fol- 
lows: 

Most  or  U,S.  Rights  Bnj.  Auieadt  Is  Indiana 

Law 

(By  John  V.  Wilson) 

Washington. — Hoosier  opponents  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  may  not  realize  it,  but  they're 
already  living  under  similar  and  possibly 
stronger  State  laws. 

This  curious  twist  mystifies  Indiana  Sena- 
tors Vancx  Hartkx  and  BiacH  Batr,  who  are 
being  besieged  by  letterwriters  protesting  the 
biU  before  the  Senate. 

Just  this  month.  Hastke's  mall  has  turned 
frcKn  2  to  1  fcx-  the  bill  to  6  to  1  against. 
Bath's  mall  is  running  4  to  1  against. 

One  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  aglners 
are  usually  more  vocal.  But  the  Indiana  mail 
also  shows  that  the  campaign  of  the  South- 
ern-financed Coordinating  Committee  for 
Fundamental  American  Freedoms  against  the 
bill  is  bearing  fruit. 

"A  lot  of  these  people  have  been  misin- 
formed." observes  Bath.  "Others  are  not 
well  informed  about  the  bill." 

Bath,  wbo  coeponsored  one  of  Indiana's 
clvU  rights  laws  in  the  1962  legislature,  em- 
phasizes that  the  Federal  bill  "would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  Indiana." 
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than  the  bUl,"  he  points 


regls^ars  from  using  dlffer- 

whltes  and  Negroes  and 

General  to  bring  voting 

three-Judge  panels. 

have  long  assured  Negro 

last  yeariB  upsurge  in 


ACCOMICODATIONS 


ot  access  to  any  public 
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his  rights  enforced. 
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Commission. 
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discrlminatlon  by  employ- 
employees  and  labor  un- 
Cocnmlsslon  empowered 
orders  if  persuasion 
i^lmlnatlon  by  firms  doing 
State  or  local  govemmen- 


Desplte  the  similarity  of  the  civil  rights 
bUl  and  Indiana  law,  the  Hooaier  Senators 
are  the  targets  of  such  letters  ss  thaae: 

"The  only  conclusion  I  and  my  wife  can 
come  to  is  that  this  bUl  Is  Communist  in- 
spired," a  Fort  Wayne  man  wroSe  Habtkk. 

"I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  I  make 
you  this  promise— if  the  bill  does  pass,  I 
shall  vote  for  your  exponent,  even  though 
that  opponent  is  only  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 
I  feel  it  is  better  to  have  a  rubber  boot  in 
office  than  a  rubberstamp,"  an  Indianapolis 
man,  who  said  be  bad  been  a  Democrat  for 
32  years,  wrote  Bath. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hartke  and  Bath  do 
get  some  letters  supporting  their  stand  for 
the  bUl. 

"I  am  writing  this  to  you  to  help  you  bol- 
ster your  strongly  expressed  position  In  favor 
of  this  bill,"  a  Bloomington  woman  wrote 
Bath. 

"Stand  by  your  guns  and  keep  firing." 
an  Indianapolis  woman  wrote  Hartke. 


FCC  Chainaan  Henry  on  "Freedom' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OP  CAUPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent article  i4)pearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Columnist  Lawrence  Laurent 
has  called  attention  to  the  courageous 
address  delivered  by  FCC  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Henry  at  the  April  7  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Chairman  Henry's  address  is  particu- 
larly significant,  for  he  speaks  directly 
to  the  discrepancy  in  the  NAB's  posi- 
tion of  opposing  limitations  on  commer- 
cial advertising,  as  an  invasion  of  b]*oad- 
castlng  freedom,  while  Ignoring  the  far 
more  basic  challenge  to  freedom  involved 
in  the  Pacifica  case. 

I  commend  Mr.  Laurent's  column  and 
a  carefiil  reading  of  Chairman  Henry's 
remarks  to  our  colleagues'  attention: 
FCC  Chairman  Tuxhb  Tauc  or  "Przedom" 
Back  on  NAB 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

Chicaoo. — ^Ever  since  E.  WUiiam  Henry 
came  to  the  Fadaral  Communications  Com- 
mission in  1083  and  partlculariy  since  he  be- 
came chairman  last  June,  broadcasters  have 
regarded  him  as  an  attractive  but  ineffecutal 
bureaucrat. 

Henry  made  his  first  appearance  before  the 
NatlocMhl  Association  of  Broadcasters  yester- 
day and  his  33-mlnute  speech  provided  the 
first  major  sbock  of  this  4ad  annual  conven- 
tion. The  S.OOO  broadcasters  gathered  at  the 
Conrad  HUton  discovered  that  the  lean, 
handsome  36-year-old  lawyer  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Is  a  toughmlnded  regulaUx-  who  has 
learned  about  broadcasting  with  an  amazing 
swiftness. 

Sitting  on  the  dais,  without  a  change  in  ex- 
pression during  Henry's  performance,  was  the 
FOC  Chairman's  No.  1  antagonist,  Rep- 
resentative Walrb  Rooxxs,  DenKxrrat,  of 
Texas.  Rogers  has  been  the  No.  1  hero  of 
this  c<xiventlon,  fbr  broadcasters  have  been 
generous  In  their  gratitude  for  Rooxxs'  hav- 
ing kiUed  an  FCC  proposal  to  set  limits  on 
commercial  advertising. 

Henry  warned  broadcasters  that  the  FCC 
riile  may  be  dead  but  the  policy  against  over- 
commercialization  is  still  very  much  alive. 
The  PCC  Is  looking  at  commercial  policlea 


every  time  a  station's  8-year  Ucense  comes 
up  for  ranawaL    Henry  said: 

"In  this  way  we  are  moving  toward  the  de- 
velopmant  of  sound  regulatory  standards  in 
this  ftaid.  The  proaass  may  be  painful  to 
some — mora  painful,  I  think,  than  a  rule 
would  have  beem — but  it  Is  healthy  and 
necessary." 

With  tbat  stem  admonition,  l^nry  turned 
with  poUte  scorn  to  the  attitude  shown  by 
the  broadcast  industry  ow  the  Paciflca 
Broadcasting  Co.  Paciflca  operates  listener- 
supported  (no  commercials)  stations  in 
Berkeley  and  Loa  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  in  New 
York  City.  Complaints  about  the  station's 
programing  and  charges  that  Paciflca  em. 
ployed  Ocxnmunlst  sympathisers  caused  a 
3-year  PCC  investigation.  Last  winter,  the 
FCC  renewed  the  Padflca's  licenses  and 
Issued  a  sweeping  free-speech  ruling. 

Henry  said: 

"At  every  public  meeting  of  broadcasters 
I  have  attended,  a  speaker  has  only  to  de- 
clare himself  in  favor  of  "freedom"  to  be 
rewarded  with  an  automatic  biirst  of  ap- 
plause. But  oratory  is  easy:  Firm  action  Is 
difficult.  Surely,  if  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  the  freedom  of  broadcasting  was  at 
stake,  this  was  It." 

Henry  reminded  broadcasters  that  they 
took  absolutely  no  action  in  the  Paciflca  case. 

The  silence  was  heavy  as  Henry  concluded 
that  whUe  broadcasting  "Ubertarlan  lawyers" 
had  Ignored  the  Paciflca  case,  the  FCC.  It- 
self, stood  up  for  broadcasting's  freedoms. 
Henry  added : 

"Tour  contrasting  reaction  to  these  two 
struggles  •  •  •  overcommerclalizatlon  and 
Paciflca  Foundation  •  •  •  cast  a  disturbing 
light  on  the  basic  motivations  of  an  indus- 
try licensed  to  do  business  In  the  public 
interest. 

"When  you  display  more  Interest  in  de- 
fending your  freedom  to  sulfocate  the  public 
with  eommerdals  than  In  upholding  your 
freedom  to  provide  provocative  variety  •  •  • 
when  you  cry  'censorship'  and  caU  for  faith 
in  the  Founding  Fathers'  wisdom  only  to 
protect  your  balance  sheet  •  •  •  when  you 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  a  threat  which 
could  shake  the  first  amendment's  proud  oak 
to  its  very  roots — ^you  tarnish  the  Ideals 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  and  Invite  an 
attitude  of  suspicion." 

Henry  also  warned  that  the  FOC  will  take 
action  against  overly  loud  commercials  and 
that  legislation  Is  needed  to  regulate  pay- 
as- you-sea  TV. 

With  the  sUence  that  thundered  dxirlng 
parts  of  Henry's  speech  came  a  certain 
amount  of  respect.  Ten  times  he  was  inter- 
rupted with  i4>plause  and  at  the  finish  the 
broadcasters  stood  uy  and  i4>plauded.  It 
was  the  only  ovation  at  this  convention  that 
came  olosa  to  matching  the  one  given  to 
Oongreesman  RocMM. 

Young  Chairman  Henry  has  arrived. 


The  Late  Maj'or  General  Melvin  J.  Maai 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUrOSMTA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  with  great  and  sincere  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Melvin  J. 
Maas. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  General 
Maas  as  a  fellow  marine,  and  it  Is  my 
contacts  with  him  In  the  corps  that  I 
value  most  highly.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, he  served  as  a  special  Inspiration, 


1964 


for  despite  severe  handicaps,  he  was  de- 
termined and  successful  in  leading  a  use- 
ful and  full  life.  His  example  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  feeling  of 
loss  and  my  deepest  respect  for  a  very 
fine  and  great  man.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Joins 
me  In  extending  sympathy  to  his  family. 
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Fair  Trade  and  Higher  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ICICHICAN 

-    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.)  Press  of  November  19,  1963 
entitled  "Pair  Trade  and  Higher  Prices" 
simply  pointing  out  that  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  quality  stabilization  bill 
would  result  in  higher  prices  to  consum- 
ers and  definite  hurt  to  the  interests  of 
all  consumers,  but  especially  those  in 
the  lower  Income  brackets. 

It  is  striking  to  note  that  no  editorial 
opinion  anywhere  in  the  country  has  en- 
dorsed the  quality  stabilization  bill  or 
has  supported  the  idea  of  fair  trade  and 
high  fixed  prices  which  would  injure  the 
consumers,  the  economy,  and  the  re- 
tailers generally. 

The  article  follows: 

Faik  Tradk  AND  Higher  Prices 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
often  received  criticism  in  these  ooliimns 
for  his  questionable  theories.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  to  be  able  to  agree  with  him 
on  at  least  one  important  tesue. 

Dr.  Heller's  opposition  to  the  so-called 
quality  stabilization  biU  is  based  on  sound 
principles. 

In  a  statement  to  Congress,  he  has  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  this  old  "fair  trade- 
bill,  now  masquerading  under  a  new  name 
which  high-powered  lobbies  are  trying  to 
force  through  this  session  of  Congress  It 
would  allow  manufacturers  to  set  minimum 
prices  at  which  their  goods  could  be  sold  by 
retailers.  ' 

As  Dr.  Heller  said,  and  a  conclusion  never 
succMsfuily  disputed,  this  legislation  would 
lead  to  higher  prices  for  consumers. 
In  summary  as  to  price  effects,  he  said- 

1.  Uniform  resale  prices  (to  consumers) 
would  tend  Initially  to  be  set  higher  than 
the  present  average  of  prices  charged. 

2.  Temporary  reductions  in  prices  by  re- 
tailers would  be  eliminated. 

3.  Rising  costs  and  reduced  efficiency  In 
retailing  would  put  pressure  on  manufac- 
turers  to  raise   their    resale   prices   further 

And  for  the  retailers  who  want  this  blU 
enacted.  Dr.  HeUer  advanced  some  logical 
conclusions  which  should  give  pause  for 
thought  and  diminish  their  enthusiasm  con- 
siderably. 

VVlth  price  competition  at  retail  for  these 
fl»d-prlce  goods  eliminated,  he  pointed  out 
other  forms  of  retaU  competition  would  be 
intensified.  Fancier  store  deaoratlons,  addi- 
tional services  and  other  forma  of  nonprlce 
oompeUtlon  would  be  used  to  compete  for 
sales.  This  would  force  up  the  costs  of  re- 
tailing. 

Small  retailers,  he  said,  might  In  fact 
be  disadvantaged  in  the  end  of  passage  of 


this  bin  because  fixed  prices  mi  fair-traded 
merrtiandlse  in  many  instancee  would  not 
compare  favoraWy  with  the  private  brands 
and  other  non-fair-traded  Items  handled  by 
big  stores,  mall-order  houses  and  chains 
Private  brands  would  increase  and  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  market. 

As  Dr.  Heller's  statement  made  clear 
there's  so  much  wrong  with  this  latest  at- 
tempt to  legalize  retail  price  fixing,  the  whole 
project  should  be  pitched  into  the  waste- 
basket.  It  certainly  wouldn't  help  consu- 
mers. Nor  would  it  be  good,  either,  for  re- 
tailers as  a  whole. 


A1897 


Meet  the  Alibrandis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  15.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  electronics  and  re- 
lated industries  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
Is  providing  opportunities  for  countless 
talented  young  men  and  women  to  ad- 
vance  themselves   in   their  professions 
while  making  outstanding  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  scientific  efforts.     One 
such  young  executive  Is  Joseph  P.  All- 
brandl,  of  Lexington,  Mass.     Joe  cur- 
rently heads  the  Sparrow  air-to-air  mis- 
sile program  of  the  Raytheon  Co.    An 
able  engineer  and  executive,  a  devoted 
family  man  and  a  dedicated  worker  for 
his  community,  Joe  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  professional  talent  available  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.   An  excellent  profile  of  the 
Alibrandis  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  yesterday  under  the  byline  of 
Cal  Brumley.     Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Meet  the  Alibrandis— Young  Executive's 
Pat  Climbs  Past  but  Wat  or  Lite  Stats 
Modest — CHixr  or  a  Rattheon  Missile 
Pbooram  Keeps  His  »27.000  House.  Drives 
1958  Chevt— MmoLE  Management  Hazards 

(By  Cal  Brumley) 
Bedford.  MAss.-^oseph  P.  AUbrandi  is  a 

prosperous  young  executive  who  hasn't  got 

aroimd  to  living  like  one. 

At  37,  he  heads  Raytheon  Co.'s  production 
of  the  Sparrow  air-to-air  missile  for  Air  Force 
and  Navy  fighters.  He  oversees  7.000  employ- 
ees at  the  program's  headquarters  here  in  the 
Boston  suburb  of  Bedford  and  at  plants  in 
Lowell,  Mass..  and  Bristol.  Tenn.  His  annual 
salary,  which  was  $3,900  when  he  Joined  the 
electronics  and  aerospwice  company  as  a  Jun- 
ior engineer  in  1952,  Is  now  more  than 
$30,000. 

But  Joe  AUbrandl's  spending  hasn't  kept 
pace  with  his  ascending  career.  With  his 
wife,  Lambertha.  and  their  two  small  chil- 
dren, he  lives  in  a  $27,000  three-bedroom 
ranch  house  in  Lexington,  another  Boston 
suburb.  The  Alibrandis  own  one  car  a  1958 
Chevrolet.  Joe.  a  trim  6-footer  whose  dark 
hair  Is  beginning  to  show  flecks  of  gray  often 
wears  the  same  suit  three  days  running- 
until  recently  he  owned  only  one  pair  of 
shoes.  One  of  the  few  visible  signs  of  his 
rising  affluence  Is  a  30-foot  cabin  cruiser 
purchased  second  hand  for  $5,200. 

In  part.  Joe's  conservative  spending  may 
reflect  the  habits  formed  when  he  was  grow- 
ing up  In  a  third-floor  tenement  apartment 
in  a  poor  section  of  south  Boston  But  the 
go-slow  policy  on  spending  may  also  stem 


from  his  awareness  that  there  are  hazards  as 
well  as  rewards  for  a  man  who  emerges  from 
the  ranks  of  Junior  execuUvee  into  a  role  in 
middle  management. 

Such  a  man  Is  no  longer  lost  in  the  crowd 
and  with  more  riding  on  his  performance  he 
^  apt  to  be  Judged  by  stricter  standards 
Blunders  are  hard  to  conceal  for  long;  iisuaily 
a  glance  at  an  operation's  profit-and-loss 
statement  is  enough  to  teU  whether  the 
executive  in  charge  is  doing  his  job. 

Raytheon  has  been  troubled  by  shrinking 
profit  margins  In  recent  years  and,  more 
lately,  by  declining  orders  from  its  major 
c\istomer,  the  military.  The  result  has  been 
frequent  management  changes.  Since  1968 
the  company  has  had  two  presidents  and 
three  executive  vice  presidents.  Nine  of  the 
thirty-one  officers  listed  in  the  1962  annual 
report  do  not  appear  in  the  recently  Issued 
1963  report.  Many  lower  level  executives 
have  left  along  with  the  presidents  and  vice 
presidents.  One  of  the  few  permanent  fix- 
tures In  Raytheon's  top  management.  In 
fact,  has  been  its  chief  executive  crfficer, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  now  holds  the 
title  of  president  himself. 

aojustino  to  change 
Joe  Alibrandl  says  he  doean't  spend  much 
time  brooding  about  the  heavy  executive 
turnover.  "There  te  always  some  apprehen- 
sion when  there  are  changes,  but  a  person 
has  to  learn  to  adjust."  he  observes.  A  fel- 
low executive  says  Joe's  "optimism  and  con- 
fidence are  high  enough  so  that  he  doesn't 
waste  time  wwrylng." 

Joe's  boyhood  suppUed  him  with  ample 
motivaUon  to  achieve  business  and  financial 
success.  His  parents,  who  now  live  next  dow 
in  Lexington  in  a  house  he  had  built  for 
them  before  his  marriage  in  1957,  are  Italian 
Immigrants.  His  father  was  formerly  a 
laundry  wra-ker  and  his  mother  a  dressmaker. 
At  the  age  of  11.  Joe  began  contributing  to 
toe  family  income  by  working  at  a  movie 
theater,  sweeping  up  after  school,  and  de- 
livering handbills  on  Saturday  morning  for 
50  cents  a  week.  By  the  time  he  was  13  he 
was  working  in  a  dress  factory  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays. 

High  school  was  followed  by  a  stretch  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 
Upon  discharge,  he  enrolled  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Cambridge  un- 
der the  GI  bill  to  study  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial  engineering. 

After  his  graduation  from  MIT,  Joe  picked 
Raytheon  from  several  Job  offers,  mainly  be- 
cause his  father  was  in  111  health  and  he 
wanted  to  work  near  home.  Right  at  the 
start  he  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  missile 
program  he  now  heads.  "It  sounded  excit- 
ing," he  explains. 

starting  up  the  ladder 
Joe's  first  assignment  was  to  help  study 
sites  for  a  proposed  factory  to  produce  the 
Sparrow  nUssile,  which  Raytheon  had  de- 
veloped. When  a  site  was  chosen  near  Lowell 
he  put  his  college  training  to  use  by  work- 
ing on  the  production  layout  of  the  plant 
His  talent  quickly  became  evident,  and  after 
a  few  months  he  started  up  the  ladder  be- 
coming supervisor  of  quality  control  for  the 
Sparrow.  In  1956  he  moved  up  to  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  manager  of  the  Lowell  plant. 
In  1959  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  plant 
manager  at  Lowell. 

Two  years  later  he  took  charge  of  the  Spar- 
row program,  his  present  assignment.  The 
operation  he  Is  responsible  for  last  year  ac- 
counted for  over  $100  million  of  Raytheon's 
total  volume  of  $489  million. 

Joe  Alibrandl  doesn't  try  to  conceal  his 
pleasure  over  the  way  things  have  gone. 
Promotions  have  come  more  rapidly  than  he 
thought  possible  when  he  Joined  Raytheon. 
One  reason,  he  suggests,  is  his  good  fortune 
in  landing  a  spot  with  a  new  program  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  "I  had  opportun- 
itles  and  I  was  given  responsibilities  that  I 
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Joe  usually  spends  several  hours  a  week 
with  visiting  customers,  which  means  mili- 
tary men.  "Tou  have  to  keep  them  satlsfted 
on  eoets  and  perfccmanee  or  you  are  out  of 
^mrtnesa."  lie  says.  "And  it's  oompeUttve.  If 
the  Defense  Department  <kMsn't  think  you 
are  doing  a  good  Job  It  may  Invite  some  other 
company  to  make  your  product,  since  the 
aovemment  in  effect  owns  production 
rights." 

lliere  are  piles  of  reports  bo  read  on  policy, 
and  production  matters  to  be  gone  over.  Joe 
reads  them  with  a  red  pencil  In  hto  hand. 
"I  mark  things  I  want  to  know  mcwe  about, 
and  If  it  seems  urgent  I  get  on  the  phone 
right  then,"  he  says. 

A    P08SIBI.B   PBOBLEM 

Mr.  Schilling  suggesto  that  Joe's  habit  of 
grabbing  a  phone  to  talk  directly  with  a  man 
well  down  the  line  about  a  problem  might 
cause  him  trouble  someday  if  he  moves  up 
to  a  stlU  higher  level  Job  with  broader  re- 
Bponslbllltles.  He  would  then  have  to  learn 
to  delegate  more  authority.  In  Mr.  Schilling's 
opinion. 

"It  could  be  dlffleult  for  hto  No.  2  man  to 
work  for  him  because  he  takes  shortcuts 
and  refushes  down  Into  the  organlzatl<Mi  to 
find  a  solution  for  a  problem  and  In  this 
sense  may  be  considered  a  Uttle  autocratic." 
says  Mr.  Schilling.  "He  Is  a  good  organiza- 
tion man,  but  he  doesn't  believe  in  an  the 
channels." 

Joe  concedes  he  often  bypasses  a  lieuten- 
ant in  favor  erf  a  sergeant.  "If  I'm  wonder- 
ing why  floor-cleaning  costs  in  the  Powell 
plant  were  up  last  month,  I'U  probably  call 
the  head  of  Janitor  services  rather  than  the 
plant  manager."  he  says.  "But  then  I  always 
call  the  maziager  to  tell  ^»m  rve  talked  to 
one  of  his  men."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
insists  that  lower  echelon  people  clear 
through  their  superiors  before  seeking  a 
conference  with  him.  "I  want  all  to  know  I 
trust  my  various  managers,"  he  explains. 

Joe's  Job  entaito  considerable  traveling.  He 
averages  four  or  five  trips  a  month,  always 
flying  coach  class  in  conformance  with  com- 
pany policy.  Many  trips  are  1-day  visits  te 
the  Pentagon  in  Washington.  Other  regular 
ports  of  call  are  the  company's  plant  at 
Bristol,  a  Navy  missile  testing  faculty  at 
Oznard,  Calif.,  and  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Porce  Base,  an  Air  Porce  research  and  de- 
velopment center  at  Dayton.  Ohio.  Last  fall 
Joe  went  to  LoiKkxi,  and  thto  spring  he  will 
visit  London  and  Paris;  Raytheon  hopea  to 
sell  the  Sparrow  to  foreign  governments  If 
Washington  approves. 

TALKING  TO  PILOTS 

He  tries  to  visit  every  Sparrow-equipped 
Air  Porce  and  Navy  squadron  In  the  United 
States  at  least  once  a  year,  talking  with  the 
squadron  commanders  and  pilots  "to  see 
if  they  have  any  problems  with  the  bird." 
During  the  Cuban  missile  crtoto  in  October 
of  1962  he  headed  a  group  of  Raytheon  mis- 
sile experts  who  h\irrted  to  Sparrow  squad- 
rons in  Plorida  to  be  on  hand  in  case  any 
problems  arose  with  the  weapons. 

Por  hto  services,  Joe  receives  a  number  of 
fringe  benefits.  In  addition  to  the  $30,000- 
plus  salary  and  the  use  of  a  car.  Raytheon 
pays  part  of  the  cost  of  a  $130,000  life  in- 
surance policy  and  all  the  cost  of  medical 
insurance.  If  Joe  stays  with  Raytheon,  he 
will  eventually  benefit  from  a  pension  plan. 
On  two  occasions  Joe  has  been  granted  stock 
options,  but  declines  in  the  price  of  Raytheon 
stock  have  made  it  unprofitable  for  him  to 
exercise  them. 

Joe  now  tries  to  save  or  invest  26  percent 
of  hto  take-home  pay.  He  to  active  In  the 
stock  market.  "I'm  looking  for  growth  when 
I  invest."  he  says.  "I  stay  away  from  the 
widow  stocks.  I've  taken  a  few  flyers,  and 
I  have  some  highly  spenilatlve  stocks,  but 
I  feel  I  can  afford  them  because  I'm  young." 
The  young  executive  figures  hto  net  worth 
to  now  about  $100,000.     Thto  Includes  hto 


savings  and  Investmenta.  plus  hto  equity  in 
hto  own  home  and  the  one  he  built  for  hto 
parents. 

The  AHbrandto*  basic  monthly  expenses 
make  a  relatively  smaU  dent  tai  Joe's  pay. 
Housing  expenees  total  $216  a  month  (Joe's 
brother  lives  with  the  senior  AHbrandto  and 
now  meets  the  mortgage  payments  and  other 
oosta  on  their  house) .  Isunbertha,  a  former 
Raytheon  secretary  who  goes  by  the  nick- 
name Tunny,  says  she  spends  $160  to  $170  a 
month  on  food. 

WOCKOfO  WOU  THX  DNITZD  FOND 

The  Allbrandto  are  generous  givers.  They 
usually  contribute  about  $760  to  the  United 
Fund.  An  equal  amotmt  to  divided  among 
the  MTT  alumni  fund,  an  organisation  de- 
voted to  aiding  retarded  chlldr«n,  an 
orphanage  in  Italy  and  their  local  CathoUc 
church.  Joe.  like  moat  exeouUves.  to  called 
upon  to  work  on  charttabto  projects;  over 
the  fireplace  in  the  family's  recreation  room 
to  a  plaque  oommendlng  Joe  for  hto  service 
as  campaign  rJiatrman  of  the  Oreater  Lowell 
United  Pund  in  1062. 

Bxecutives  generally  cant  avoid  some  mix- 
ing of  buainees  and  social  life,  and  Joe  to  no 
exception.  When  military  men  he  deals 
with  are  in  town,  for  example,  they  fre- 
quenUy  are  hoiise  guests  of  the  Allbrandls. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  Joe  trlee  to  for- 
get about  bxiainess  after  hours.  A  gregarious 
man,  he  has  a  large  body  of  non-business 
friends,  and  the  Allbrandto  either  entertain 
at  home  or  visit  friends  two  or  three  eve- 
nings a  week.  When  they  go  out,  Joe's  par- 
ents come  over  from  next  door  to  baby  sit  for 
4-year-old  Paul  and  l-year-cHd  Ann  Marie 

The  younger  Allbrandto'  house,  which  Joe 
designed  and  did  a  lot  cf  the  woi*  on,  to  set 
on  a  wooded  4Vi-acre  plot.  Lambertha.  a 
slender,  27.year-oid  blonde,  outs  the  grass 
using  a  mower  she  can  ride;  Joe  has  con- 
vinced bar  the  Jouncing  will  keep  her  slim. 
The  most  heavily  trafficked  rooms  in  the 
house  are  the  sunny  kitchen-dinette  which 
Joe  made  extra  Mg  "because  thatV  where 
Tunny  speads  most  of  her  time."  and  the 
recreation  roem. 

"^^^^  baeemeat  room  hints  at  Joe's  restless 
energy.  There  to  a  ping-pong  table  and  a 
dart  board.  On  one  wall  hangs  a  6-foot  0^  - 
inch  sallflsh  that  Joe  caught  during  an  off- 
hour  on  a  visit  to  military  units  in  Florida. 
He  also  hikes,  bowto,  and  ptoys  a  ragged  game 
of  watea-  polo  once  a  week  with  college  friends 
at  the  MTT  pool. 

When  the  weather  turns  warm,  Joe  and 
Lambertha  spend  almost  every  weekend 
aboard  the  boat,  either  flshing  or  crutolng. 
The  current  model,  which  costs  about  $1,000 
a  year  to  operate,  to  Joe's  flfth  boat;  the  flrst 
was  a  18-foot  outboard  runabout.  A  favorite 
cruise  Is  from  the  berth  In  a  boat  basin  on 
the  Charles  River  to  Cape  Cod. 

"It's  quite  a  thrill  to  leave  Boston  for  some 
place  on  Cape  Cod,  plot  your  course,  be  out 
of  sight  of  land  for  a  couple  of  hours  and 
then  suddenly  arrive  at  your  destination," 
says  Joe. 


Voter  RefUtratiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  OXOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  right  to  vote  Is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  and  hard-won  privileges  of 
American  citizenship,  it  often  is  the 
case  tliat  citizens  do  not  use  it.  In  re- 
cent months,  an  extensive  voter  reg- 
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Istration  campaign  has  been  underway 
in  Fulton  Coimty,  in  the  Fifth  District 
of  Oeorgla. 

Under  the  leadership  of  local  officials 
such  a;  Chief  Registrar  Leon  Hay  and 
many  interested  citizen  groups,  an  im- 
pressive gain  of  over  75,000  new  voters  is 
expected. 

Acting  under  a  law  passed  in  a  recent 
session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  Reg- 
istrar Hay  has  taken  the  voters'  books 
out  of  the  courthouse  and  into  the 
neighborhoods,  even  during  the  evening 
hours,  to  give  citizens  an  opporttinity 
to  register. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  commend  the 
staff  of  the  Fulton  County  registrar's 
office,  and  other  civil  groups  Including 
the  Ben  Hill  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  this  important  and  successful 
service. 


Hab  Off  to  the  Mayor,  tbe  City  Coimcil, 
and  the  Gtnenry  of  Waftham,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MABSACH  UHSTI'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  12,  1964.  there 
was  celebrated  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  a  classic  example  of 
what  is  too  rarely  exhibited  today,  of  our 
traditional  New  England  and  American 
community  resourcefulness,  community 
reliance,  and  community  pride. 

Initiated  and  chartered  by  the  ir- 
repressible and  distinguished  mayor  of 
Waltham,  the  Honorable  Austin  D. 
Rhodes,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
coimcll,  civic  leadA's,  all  the  civic  or- 
ganizations and  the  loyal  citizenry, 
Waltham,  last  Simday,  formally  dedi- 
cated a  $2.5  million  municipal  service 
center  which  will  forever  stand  as  a  high 
tribute  to  commimity  response  and  re- 
sponsibility and  which  provides  an  in- 
spiring example  for  all  other  American 
cities  and  towns  to  follow. 

I  have  been  requested  to  include  the 
brief  address  I  was  privileged  to  deliver 
on  this  most  eventful  occasion  and  I 
wish  to  include  also  a  most  pertinent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  April  7 
issue  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  News 
Tribune.  They  follow: 
Spzxch  or  CoNcaissMAN  Habold  D.  Donohitk 

AT  THE  Dedicatiom  or  MoNicn>AL  Slavics 

CENTEa  Bttiu>ii«06,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Apsn. 

12. 1064. 

Mayor  Rhodes,  munbers  ot  the  dty  council, 
distinguished  Invited  gueete,  dear  friends,  it 
Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  take  part  In  theee 
exercises  today  celebrating  with  you  the 
oompletlon  of  this  beautiful  modem  public 
service  center. 

As  a  longtime  observer  oS  Waltham  activi- 
ties I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by  this  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  aptitude  and  Initiative 
of  your  leaders  and  your  citizens. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  your  UjS.  Representative  I  have 
experienced  repeated  demonstrations  of  your 
Inspiring  community  spirit,  community  In- 
terest, and  community  cooperation. 

Very  early  In  my  National  Representative 
carew,  I  was,  you  might  say,  "nude"  aware 


at  the  eactraocdlnary  xmlty.  oomblned  re- 
Bouroef\ilneas  and  persuasive  Impact,  that 
exists  among  your  dvlc  directors  and  your 
people. 

I  vividly  remecnber  this  scdld  impact  upon 
those  occasions  when  you  were  partic\ilariy 
concerned  vrith  the  reorganization  of  the 
watch  oom,pany.  the  construction  of  the 
South  Side  post  ofllce  and  the  tirgent  need 
ot  the  faculties  of  a  new  boys'  club. 

Of  oourse,  I  heard  from  Austin  Rhodes 
almost.  It  seemed,  before  I  had  completed  tiie 
recitation  of  my  oongresslonal  oath  In  Wakb- 
Ington.  I  had  the  feeling  he  must  have  been 
waiting  for  me  and  for  any  one  else  who 
oould  help  his  dty.  Even  then,  as  he  was  ap- 
prockohlng  the  oonduslon  ot  his  private  busi- 
ness career,  I  mart^ed  Austin  Rhodes  as  a 
"young  heart"  vrtio  was  going  to  go  places  and 
do  a  great  many  more  things  In  the  fleld  of 
public  service.  I  eemeetiy  wish  that  all  my 
judgments  were  as  easy  to  make  as  that  one. 

In  the  truest  sense  tbe  dedication  of  any 
public  fadUty  Is  basically  the  recognition  of 
the  prudent  planning  of  devo>ted  dty  fathers, 
the  responsive  understanding  of  alert  dvlc 
leaders,  and  the  cooperative  zeal  of  a  local 
dtlzenry. 

As  practically  an  adopted  son  of  Waltham, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  In  this  eminently 
deserved  recognition  of  and  salute  to  the 
"yoimgsst"  mayor  In  the  country,  Austin 
Rhodes,  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
city  oouncU.  the  News-Tribune  people,  the 
wise  advisers  of  your  dtlzens'  conunlttee,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  every 
dvlc  organization  that  took  part  and  last, 
but  most  of  all.  the  sacrlfldng  dtlzens  of 
Waltham  without  whom  this  center  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

Beyond  our  local  recognition  and  salute  to 
you  I  consider  It  my  further  obligation,  as 
an  offidal  of  this  country's  Government,  to 
emphasize,  however  briefly,  the  largo*  mean- 
ing of  our  gathering  here  today. 

In  the  noblest  sense  this  public  service 
center  generates  a  oonsdousnees  of  commu- 
nity self-reliance  and  self -resourcefulness  ^f 
national  slgnlflcance.  Tour  adilevement 
here  Is  a  tlmaly  and  symbolic  reminder  that 
the  grain  of  traditional  American  greatness 
is  still  rooted  In  the  American  community. 
It  needs  only  the  vision  of  local  leaders  and 
the  sacrifice  of  local  dtlzens  to  flourish  Into 
fruitfulness,  as  we  see  around  us  here  today. 

In  an  age  of  unprecedented  doubt,  tempta- 
tion and  confusion  this  center  represents 
a  revival  of  Individual  responsibility,  com- 
munity conscience,  cooperative  sacrifice,  and 
conunon  pride  through  which  this  Nation 
was  begun  and  by  which,  please  Ood.  It  wUl 
forever  siu-vlve,  against  all  enemies,  even 
the  weakness  of  ourselves. 

It  Is  for  this  patriotic  contribution  to  your 
country  that  I  espedally  congratulate  you 
and  for  which.  In  my  opinion,  you  deserve 
national  recognition  as  an  all -American 
city. 

Yes,  It  is  for  this  patriotic  contribution 
that  I  am,  today,  even  more  proud  and 
privileged,  than  ever  before,  to  represent  the 
people  of  Waltham,  Mass..  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

[Prom  the  News-TTlbime.  Apr.  7,  1964] 
PaoGSESS.  1964  Sttlb 

Every  now  and  then  It  is  Important  to 
pause  and  reflect  upon  what  Is  right  with 
Waltham.  Too  often  the  attention  of  a  lot 
of  us  is  focused  on  the  negatives — such  11a- 
bUltles  as  traffic  congestion,  parking,  school 
problems — ^because  the  desire  for  Improve- 
ment makes  It  essential  that  the  eyes  are 
kept  on  the  future. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  that  Is  right  with 
Waltham. 

This  month  civic  pride  Is  lifted  another 
notch  with  the  opening  of  a  facility  that  is 
comparable  to  the  finest  In  all  of  New  Eng- 
land. Waltham'B  $2.5  million  mimidpal 
service  center  Is  to  be  put  on  pubUc  display 
for  3  dajrs,  then  prnwsrt  Into  aotitm  for  the 


concentrated  operation  of  three  vital  depart- 
mmts. 

Waltham's  antiquated  Blue  Lantern  Inn 
at  26  Lexington  Street  will  be  going  out  of 
existence,  leaving  memoriee  that  traU  back 
Into  another  century.  A  half  mile  or  so  away 
on  the  same  street  Is  the  fine  new  p<dlce 
headquarters,  spadous  and  finely  appointed. 
It  Is  flanked  by  a  bright  new  fire  statton. 
Centerpiece  in  the  Public  Works  unit,  which 
for  the  first  time  pulls  together  the  scattered 
divisions  of  the  departnxent. 

It  Is  significantly  appropriate  that  indiis- 
try  should  Join  with  the  dty  fathers  In  cele- 
brating the  service  center's  dedication,  for 
Waltham  is  blessed  with  a  solid  economic 
base  prlndpaUy  due  to  extensive  commercial 
Investment.  The  older,  established  firms 
which  made  Waltham  the  Precision  City 
have  ben  Joined  by  a  galaxy  of  new  com- 
panies whose  coming  to  Waltham  represents 
the  expenditiires  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
Job-producing  plants. 

Por  those  who  want  to  be  Impressed  at 
the  diversity  and  scope  of  Waltham  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  the  Rotary-sponsored 
Industrial  exhibition  will  be  most  revealing. 
Its  theme  Is  "Decade  of  Progress"  and  the 
exhibits  are  certain  to  demonstrate  that 
Waltham  Is  well  out  front  In  the  Industrial 
parade. 

A  lot  of  bows  can  be  taken.  The  munici- 
pal service  center  represents  the  top  accom- 
plishment in  the  four  terms  of  Mayor  Austin 
D.  Rhodes,  who  got  strong  support  from  the 
dty  cotmdl  and  considerable  help  from  the 
cltlzeiu'  advisory  committee.  Rotary,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations aU  have  pulled  together  In  the 
exhibition  project. 

So,  Waltham  dtlzens.  ptiff  out  your  chests 
and  bust  off  a  few  buttons.  You've  got 
plenty  of  the  right  things  to  boast  about. 


Antidampiag  BUI  and  Its  IipBcatiaBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHueans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921. 

A  bill  similar  to  this  one  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Ckm- 
gress  by  50  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding 10  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  Introduced  the  bill 
at  that  time,  and  am  pleased  and  priv- 
ileged to  Introduce  It  now. 

To  my  mind,  this  bill  poses  one  of  our 
greatest  domestic  needs;  that  is,  to  have 
some  form  of  relief  for  ou^  afflicted  in- 
dustries and  their  faithful  workers  from 
the  incessant,  ever-increasing  fload  of 
cheap  foreign  imports  that  are  flooding 
our  American  markets  and  causing  un- 
told disruption,  imempl^^rment  and 
hardship  to  many  industries,  many  work- 
ers and  many  communities,  and  sapping 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  sjrstem. 

This  measure  brbadens  the  antidump- 
ing amendment  which  was  previously  in- 
troduced to  meet  certain  determinations 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Tariff  Commission,  clearly  indicating 
that  changes  in  the  1963  amendment 
were  necessary  if  we  are  to  accompli^ 
our  objective  of  securing  relief  against 
dumping  in  a  truly  significant  way,  and 
without  having  to  face  the  blank  wall  of 
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frustration  t  lat  currently  ascends  from 
the  Federal  b  iireaucracies  responsible  for 
admlnlsterlm  the  act. 

We  are  a.  ncemed.  of  course,  about 
making  sure  <  hat  proper,  suiBcient  guide- 
lines for  the  t  ature  consideration  and  ac- 
tion of  the  £  epartment  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  n.S.  Tariff  Ccnnmlssion  be  in- 
cluded in  thi2  bill,  because  it  is  of  utmost 
Importance  t  >  spell  out  with  clarity  and 
positiveness  t  le  congressional  intent  and 
the  alms  and  ends  which  this  important 
legislation  co  itemplates. 

I  believe  tt  at  the  revised  measure  is  a 
much  improved  one.  It  derives  from 
much  consul  ation  with  the  industries, 
workers,  and  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  t  le  Antidumping  Act.  While 
laying  out  n  ore  definite  giiidelines.  so 
to  speak,  the  bill  does  not  depart  from 
the  basic  phil  xopihy  of  the  Antidiunping 
Act  and.  cert  linly.  It  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  should  1  ke  to  see  r«nedial  legisla- 
tion concerning  imports  go  in  applyvag 
proper  safegi  ards  to  the  Trade  ibcpan- 
slon  Act. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  can  be 
no  real  relief  from  the  present  most  in- 
equitable, hai  mfiil.  and  Injurious  effects 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  until  Con- 
gress adcqTts  a  lequate  safeguards  to  regu- 
late the  growing  deluge  of  cheap  goods 
entering  the  c  ountry  from  abroad.  This 
must  be  done  In  my  opinion.  If  we  are  to 
save  our  Indistrlal  structure  from  In- 
creasingly serious  harm  and  damage 
from  foreign,  cutthroat  competition. 

UntU  this  it  done.  I  fear,  there  will  be 
no  real  relKf  from  these  ctmditions. 
While  tills  msasure  moves  in  the  right 
direcUoQ,  it  (overs  only  a  limited  area 
where  diunpii  g  exists. 

There  are  v  sry  great  difficulties  in  first, 
uncovering  ar  d  then  checking  the  dimip- 
Ing  that  is  no  7  evldofxtly  being  practiced 
by  some  fore  ign  nations.  Dumping  Is 
hard  to  prove.  It  requires  sometimes 
long  research  the  collection  of  evidence. 
It  takes  a  gie<  t  deal  of  time  when  speedy 
action  to  shu  out  destructive  imports  is 
imperative. 

Then,  second,  there  are  the  political 
undertones  tiat  are  emphatic,  in  the 
obvious  state  Dent  that  without  strong 
support  from  the  executive  d^^artment, 
it  is  almost  inpossible  to  get  favorable 
actlMi  on  legl  i&Uaa  of  this  kind. 

There  Is  no  t  much  point  in  Members 
of  Congress  ntrodudng  bills,  however 
Important  an  I  vital  these  bills  may  be. 
when  departs  ,&a.tal  reports  on  them  are 
held  up.  and  consideration  of  them  is 
shimted  aside,  and  they  are  otherwise  de- 
layed, and  pu  ;  off .  so  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  lero  is  fiddling  while  Rome 
is  burning. 

I  think  that  the  affected  industries 
thonselves  m  ist  act;  their  workers  and 
labor  organisations  must  act;  public 
opinlcxi  must  be  aroused  and  mobilized 
to  cooAiict  a  m  Uitant  campaign  to  change 
our  trade  bills 

If  for  any  i  eason  It  is  not  possible  to 
prevail  upon  t  le  agencies  now  vested  un- 
der the  trade  bill  with  authority  to  act 
internationally  and  domestically  to  cut 
down  injurlois  imports,  it  strikes  me 
that  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
move  to  reciw  iure  its  own  constitutional 
powers  over  ijoports  and  make  sure  on 
its  own  accouit.  as  it  always  did  prior 


to  the  adoption  of  the  trade  laws,  that 
ruinous  destructive  foreign  competition 
is  stopped. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean 
any  renunciation  of  enlightened,  for- 
ward looking  trade  policies  adapated  to 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  favor  trade,  we  want  trade,  and 
we  are  willing  to  enter  into  all  reason- 
able negotiations  with  other  nations  to 
get  mutually  profitable  trade. 

We  are  an  open  country  and  an  open 
economy,  and  the  last  thing  we  want  to 
do  is  to  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  any  respect.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  maximum  communion 
intellectually,  commercially,  socially,  and 
cooperatively,  especially  in  those  areas 
having  to  deal  with  disarmament,  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy,  peace,  and  human 
betterment  with  other  nations  of  good 
will. 

These  are  all  goals  toward  which  we  of 
this  great  Nation  are  working  day  by 
day.  resolved,  as  we  are,  to  strive  for 
peace  with  full  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination to  gain  the  ends  that  we  seek 
of  a  world  organized  to  maintain  peace- 
ful relations  of  brotherhood,  good  will, 
and  Justice. 

But,  frankly,  the  presence  of  dumping, 
cutthroat  competition  and  other  harm- 
ful, injurious  practices  are  unquestion- 
ably Impairing  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  climate  we  need  in  the  world 
today  to  promote  the  broader  goals  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  cooperation  we 
so  earnestly  seek  and  strive  for. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  do  our  best  to  try  to 
pass  a  bill  like  the  antidumping  bill,  and 
also  pass  other  pending  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  about  better  and  fairer 
conditions  in  our  commercial  and  trade 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  that  will 
prevent  harmful,  destructive  imports  in- 
to this  country. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  take 
early  action  to  conduct  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  report  it  to  the  House,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
all  Members. 

It  is  ^  good  bill.  While  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  it  Is  needed  now— not  later, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  because  so  far 
as  our  import  situation  is  concerned,  we 
may  well  say  it  is  now  a  quarter  to  12. 


New  York  Central  Labor  Conndl,  AFL- 
CIO,  Calls  for  Immediate  Senate  Pas- 
»tigt  of  Civil  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajyril  15,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  is  the  time  for  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  achievement  of 
equality  in  America  to  let  their  voices  be 
heard.  It  is  vitally  important  that  civic 
organizations,  trade  unions,  religious  in- 
stitutions and  private  citizens  support 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  make  their  sup- 
port felt  in  Washington. 


I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  New 
York  Central  Labor  Council,  APL-CIO, 
sponsored  a  civil  rlgh^  rally  on  April  8, 
1964,  which  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  "immediate  Senate  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  without  weakening 
amendments"  and  urging  "all  trade 
unionists  to  write,  and  visit  their  Sena- 
tors calling  for  their  strong  support  of 
the  bill."  The  resolution  also  urges  the 
formation  of  "neighborhood  rallies  for 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill."  I  want 
to  commend  the  Civil  Rights  Committee 
of  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Louis  Simon  for  its  leadership  in  this 
struggle. 

The  resolution  follows: 
REsoLtmoN:    The   Civil   Rights   Bill,    New 

York  Citt  Centeal  Labok  Council,  AFLr- 

CIO.  Manhattan  Center.  April  8.  1964 

■The  APL-CIO  la  for  civil  rights— without 
reservation  and  without  delay."  This  state- 
ment by  APli-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany 
sums  up  the  position  of  mlUlons  of  trade 
unionists.  The  APL-CIO  has  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  clvU  rights  bill  and  If  organ- 
ized labor  has  any  criticism,  It  Is  that  the 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  cannot 
stand  Idly  by  and  watch  the  dally  denial  of 
rights  to  Negroes  and  other  minorities:  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  enjoy  service  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  theaters;  to  register  and  to 
vote;  to  education  and  training;  to  employ- 
ment and  promotion.  It  Is  to  right  these 
wrongs  that  the  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
proposed. 

Today,  we  are  stirred  by  a  civil  rights 
revolution  In  which  those  who  have  been 
discriminated  against,  are  demanding  free- 
dom and  equality.  We  believe  that  the  labor 
movement  and  the  clvU  rights  movement 
have  a  common  goal  and  a  common  Interest. 
Neither  can  be  successful  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  other. 

However,  an  unholy  alliance  exists  between 
rlghtwlng,  aaitllabor  groups  and  the  racists 
and  segregationists.  Scratch  a  labor-baiter 
and  you  wUI  find  a  race-hater.  The  presi- 
dential primary  In  Wisconsin  only  confirmed 
what  we  have  long  known.  To  defeat  civil 
rights  or  any  progressive  legislation,  the 
bigots  and  the  Blrchlte  of  either  political 
party  will  Join  forces  and  hate  peddlers  will 
find  a  wUllng  audience  In  the  North  and  the 
South. 

The  Senate  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
begins  Its  second  month.  We  remind  the 
Senators  of  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  "Let  this  session  of  Con- 
gress be  known  as  the  session  which  did  more 
for  civil  rights  than  the  last  100  sessions 
combined.  Today  Americans  ot  all  races 
stand  slde-by-slde  In  Berlin  and  Vietnam. 
They  died  slde-by-slde  In  Korea.  Surely  they 
can  work  and  eat  and  travel  slde-by-slde  In 
their  own  country." 

How  can  the  United  States  claim  to  lead 
the  free  world  when  In  a  southern  county 
with  1.900  white  persons' over  the  age  of  21. 
there  were  2,250  registered  voters  and  none 
of  the  6,122  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
registered?  How  can  tJi«  United  States 
boast  of  free  q>eech  when  civil  rights  leaders 
are  mxirdered? 

The  time  for  legislation  outlawing  dis- 
crimination In  voting,  in  pubUc  accommoda- 
tlorLs,  In  employment,  in  education,  and  in 
federally  Bsslsted  programs  Is  long  overdue: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  City  AFL- 
CIO  call  for  Immediate  Senate  passage  of  the 
ClvU  rights  bUl  without  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

We  urge  all  trade  unionists  to  write,  and 
visit  their  Senators  calling  for  their  strong 
support  of  the  blU.  and  we  further  urge  our 
members  to  Initiate  neighborhood  rallies  for 
passage  of  the  civil  rlgMs  bUl. 
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We  call  upon  all  our  «^flma-t**  to  press  for 
passage  of  the  bill  and  to  Initiate  with  their 
employers  labor -m&negemen>t  committees  to 
demonstrate  widespread  support  for  ttala 
needed  legislation  Including  supped  of  the 
fair  employment  practices  section. 

We  recognize  that  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bin  does  not  mean  total  viotory  In 
the  struggle  against  dlsorlmlnatton.  But  If 
the  blU  is  effectively  enforced  many  abuses 
will  be  reduced.  We  pledge  tberefOTe  to  be 
vigilant  In  order  to  Insure  enforcement. 

Finally,  we  recognize  tli&t  this  effort  Is  part 
of  tftxe  battle  against  poverty  and  for  full 
employment  and  we  pledge  our  complete  sup- 
port to  President  Johnson  in  that  struggle. 


Qaality  Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF   WASHZNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  quality  stabilization  has 
come  under  attack  in  two  reports,  one 
official  and  one  academic.  The  official 
report  was  a  "Summary  Analysis"  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
yisers  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Econ- 
omic Committee  of  Congress.  The  aca- 
demic attadc  came  in  the  form  of  a  so- 
called  "fact"  sheet  originally  distributed 
by  half-a-dozen  New  York  area  econ- 
omics professors. 

In  his  columns  published  in  Home 
Furnishings  Dally,  February  10  and  11, 
Earl  Lifshey,  a  leading  proponent  of 
quality  stabilization,  analyzes  these  two 
reports  in  detail  and  presents  what  I  be- 
lieve are  effective  replies  to  their  criti- 
cism of  this  much-needed  legislation. 
With  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  Insert  Mr.  Llfshey's  columns  of 
those  dates  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

If  You  Ask  Mk 

(By  Earl  Lifshey) 
Mr.  AET^mt  S.  FtEicmMO, 
President,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

Qooo  MoKtrma  Me.  Flkicmino  :  I  have  read 
with  mucli  Interest  a  copy  of  the  letter 
dated  December  20,  1803,  togetlier  wltb  a 
so-called  "faot"  sheet.  I  understand  you 
circulated  to  many  Important  people 
throughout  the  country  seeking  their  sup- 
port In  opposing  the  quality  stabilization 
bUl  now  before  Oongress. 

As  one  who  has  long  participated  In  and 
been  an  obsenrer  of  ttie  Nation's  merchan- 
dising mechanism  In  the  consumer  market- 
place I  am  firmly  convinced  of  tbe  desirabil- 
ity of  tbe  basic  prlnclplesp  wliicb  the  qxiality 
stabilization  bill  represents.  I  have  often 
gone  on  record  here  to  that  effect. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  many 
others  like  yourself  hold  an  opposite  view- 
point; h^>pUy  we  have  that  great  prlvUege 
in  this  ootmtry  and  I  respect  yo\xr  right  to 
disagree.  But  Isnt  It  important.  In  the 
interests  ot  trying  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
conclusion  In  a  highly  controver^al  topic 
such  as  this,  that  the  arguments  be  confined 
to  facts  and  not  fictions?  I  say  that  because 
there  are  a  number  of  statements  In  your 
memorandum  whlcli.  as  you  can  readUy 
asctttaln  by  checking,  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  facts  concerning  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 


In  your  Item  No.  2  you  state  that  "It  (the 
quality  stabilization  bill)  would  cause  a 
price  rise  on  all  brand  piXMluots,  Including 
food,  hoxisehold  furnishings,  conservatively 
estimated  as  between  20  percent  and  27  per- 
cent, with  the  outlook  that  further  price 
rises  would  ensue."  Since,  as  the  record 
shows,  fair  traded  merchandise  lias  never 
accounted  for  more  tlian  about  7  percent  to 
12  percent  of  all  merchandise  sold,  what 
possible  j\istlficatlon  Is  there  for  making 
such  an  esaggMtited  charge?  By  what  law 
of  logic  can  anyone  assume  that  the  passage 
of  this  law  wlU  suddenly  cause  a  major 
swltoh  In  the  longestabllshed  blstorical  pat- 
tern of  merchandising  practices? 

In  your  Item  No.  6,  you  claim,  '"ITie  Gov- 
ernment Itself,  the  largest  cons\uner,  would 
be  adversely  affected  on  the  Federal,  Stete, 
and  local  levels,  through  the  forced  abro- 
gation of  the  system  of  competitive  bidding." 
That  stetement  Is  as  astonishing  as  those 
made  In  Washington  recently  at  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  bUl  by  Albert 
Kornblum,  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Navy,  and  A.  J.  Racusln,  deputy  for  procure- 
ment management  In  the  Air  Force,  both  of 
whom  testified  that  the  bill  would  greatly 
increase  defense  supply  expenditures.  Yet 
the  bill  clearly  and  precisely,  In  section  16, 
spells  out  the  exemption  of  all  Government 
agencies  from  the  provisions  of  this  bUl;  .that 
Includes,  as  steted  In  section  16(E) — "Sales 
to  or  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
governments  or  their  poUtical  subdivisions 
or  agencies."  One  wonders,  Mr.  Flemmlng, 
how  explicit  languaf^  can  be — or  what  good 
It  does  to  even  try  If  Ite  meaning  Is  so 
arbitrarily  and  Incomprehensibly  reversed? 

You  say  that  "experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  more  failures  ot  small  businessmen 
In  States  with  price-fixing  than  In  those 
States  which  do  not  have  It."  No  doubt  you 
are  referring  to  the  testimony  at  the  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Lee  Loevlnger.  at 
a  Senate  committee  hearing  on  this  bill  in 
1962,  at  which  he  Introduced  the  findings  of 
a  survey  his  Department  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. Like  the  technlqtie  of  "repeating  the 
big  lie"  often  enough  so  that  It  will  eventu- 
ally be  believed,  this  spurious  charge  con- 
tinues to  be  repeated  by  uniformed  per- 
sons. 

But  it  falls  to  stand  up  under  careful  ex- 
amlnatlon.  In  a  series  of  three  colmnns  here 
(October  2,  3,  4.  1962) ,  I  revealed  the  fallacy 
of  hU  claims  by  showing  that:  "1.  His  figures 
not  only  include  retail  business  faUures  but 
also  'aU  distribution  faUures.'  (It  was  not 
Just  small  businessmen  as  you  state.)  2.  He 
includes  businesses  In  wtilch  fair  trade  prices 
play  little  or  no  part.  And  3.  He  makes  abso- 
lutely no  aUowance  tor  the  fact  that  almost 
without  excepticm  fair  traded  merchandise 
generaUy  for  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
ths  total  retail  Tolrime."  My  charges  have 
never  been  refuted. 

You  state  that  "Alleged  abuses  In  the  form 
at  predatory  'bait'  advertising  can  \te  cor- 
rected by  appUcatlon  of  existing  laws." 
Perhaps  you  know  of  laws  and  methods  of 
which  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  un- 
aware for  correcting  this  merchandising  mal- 
practice; if  bo  It  would  be  good  to  have  you 
provide  that  Information. 

Those  who  believe  In  the  iH-inclples  ad- 
vanced by  this  bill  do  not  want  an  end  to 
competition:  however,  they  do  want  the  c^- 
portxmity  to  compete  imder  the  law  of  fair 
play  before  the  law  of  the  Jimgle  has  elim- 
inated most  of  the  competitors.  Or  Is  that 
expecting  too  much? 
Cordially. 

Eael  Lifshet. 

J  Prom  the  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 

Feb. 11,1964] 

IfYottAskMe 

(By  Earl  Lifshey) 

Like  many  others  I  got  quite  a  laugh  when 

I  read,  in  the  special  "Summary  AnalysU" 


of  the  "Probable  Effecte  of  the  Proposed 
Quality  StabUlzatlon  Act  on  Prices,  Incomes, 
Employment,  and  Production."  prepared  last 
fall  by  ths  Oouncil  ot  Economic  Advisers  at 
the  request  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  the  following  paragraph  on 
page  3: 

"Rising  coste  and  reduced  efficiency  in  re- 
tailing would  put  pressure  on  manufacturers 
to  raise  their  resale  prices  further.  The 
main  limitation  on  the  extent  of  these  up- 
ward price  movements  would  arise  frcm  an 
accelerated  develc^ment  of  private  brands, 
sold  under  the  labels  of  large  department 
and  chain  stores  and  mall-order  houses.  Ris- 
ing pn-lces  for  tbe  price-maintained  Items 
would  surely  encourage  the  use  of  private 
brands.  Needless  to  say,  this  development 
would  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  either  the  re- 
tailers or  the  manufacturers  of  the  prlce- 
malntelned  Items  (except  to  the  extent  that 
the  same  manufacturers  also  produce  the 
private  brands) ." 

After  that  r^xwt  appeared  I  wrote  and 
wired  to  Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  In  the  hope  of  learning  more  about 
his  conclusions  regarding  private-brand  mer- 
chandising and  how  he  arrived  at  them.  But 
since  he  hasn't  replied  to  any  of  my  Inquir- 
ies, I  have  no  Idea  how  he  did  so.  Maybe  it's 
top  secret — classified  Infcmnatlon  and  he 
can't  talk;  one  nevo-  can  teU. 

But  It's  very  obviously  no  secret  to  anyone 
at  all  familiar  with  the  marketplace  that  re- 
tailers In  general  and  large  department  and 
chain  storea  and  mall -order  houses  In  par- 
ticular have  not  only  been  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  their  own  private  brands  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  but  that  they  have  besn 
doing  it  without  the  slightest  thought  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill.  The  Interest  of 
retailers  in  and  their  development  of  private 
brands  has  been  at  an  alltlme  peak  for  quite 
aomt  time. 

Sears,  Roebuck,  for  example,  polnte  to  the 
fact  that  90  percent  of  its  business  is  done 
on  own-brand  merchandise;  Ward's  has  an- 
nounced a  goal  of  90  percent  on  private 
brands,  and  almost  every  other  chain  or 
group  has  been,  similarly  engaged.  Just 
how  much  more,  one  wonders,  can  retailers 
be  "encouraged,"  as  Mr.  Heller  puts  it? 

There  was  a  time,  long  befrae  World  War 
n,  when  retaUers  went  in  for  private  brands 
prlmarUy  so  that  they  could  have  something 
to  promote  at  a  qMclal  low  price  during  a 
sale.  In  those  days,  no  self-respecting  tMiyw 
would  think  ot  murdering  the  markup  on 
regular  national-brand  merchandise. 

But  now — and  this  is  the  main  point  which 

Mr.  Heller  seems  to  have  completely  miMnfl 

the  No.  1  reason  for  private  brands  is  not, 
as  his  report  claims,  to  put  a  "limitation  on 
the  extent  of  •  •  •  upward  price  move- 
men  to"  (which  presumably  would  be  caiised 
by  the  quality  stabilization  bill)  but  to  pro- 
vide the  profit  which  has  become  so  extreme- 
ly elxisive  on  the  deeply  price  cut  national- 
brand  produoto. 

The  readers  of  this  newspi^>er  need 
hardly  be  reminded  of  the  many,  many  stor- 
ies that  have  appeared  in  ita  columns  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  bearing  out  that 
statement.  Nor  Is  this  by  any  mwanf  the 
only  place  where  such  reporta  have  ap- 
peared. Just  a  year  ago.  J.  Gordon  Dakims, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
RetaU  Merchants  Association,  wrote  in  that 
organlzaticm's  pubUcation: 

"Private  brands  are  on  the  increase.  Most 
large  retail  operations  already  have  weU- 
established  private  brands  some  at  which 
rank  with  the  best  national  brands  •  •  • 
in  acceptance  •  *  •  In  private  brands  some 
see  opportunities  to  build  on  their  own 
prestige,  to  realize  higher  profit  margins  *  *  • 
among  other  beneflta." 

Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Heller  isn't 
talldng.  Meanwhile,  the  facta  speak  quite 
eloquently  for  themselves. 


I  Qui  Snekiiiff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  a  NEUBERGER 

OF  OUOOW 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  16.  1964 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  in  the  same  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  and  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
"I  Quit  Smoking  or  Cooper's  Last 
Stand."  Anyone  who  has  ever  be&x  a 
smoker  will  appreciate  the  personal  side 
of  this  interesting  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Courtney  Ryley 
Cooper  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

I   Quit  Smoking   ob   Coopes's   Last   Stand 
(By  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper) 

The  scene  Is  deeply  etched.  It  was  a  lazy 
Florida  afternoon;  on  my  studio  floor  snored 
my  terriers,  the  four  Marx  Brothers.  All 
In  an  Instant  I  whisked  away  a  lighted  ciga- 
rette and  said  aloud.  "No;  Tve  stopiwd  smok- 
ing." Here  was  the  culmination  of  many 
years'  resolutions,  each  too  weak  to  stand  by 
Itself,  but  all  forming  a  basis  for  "Ooc^Mr's 
Last  Stand."  Now  I  must  either  Uck  the  foe 
or  admit  to  being  a  weakling  and  a  sucker. 

Suddenly  I  was  terrified — a  sniveling  sac- 
rifice on  the  altar  of  resolution.  It  was  the 
kind  of  afternoon  for  a  fellow  to  lean  back 
frcm  hl8  typewriter,  forget  his  work  for  a 
moment  and  light  a  dg — 

But  I  had  sworn  off. 

IiCy  smoking  had  gotten  a  bit  thick.  For 
more  than  40  years  I  had  sucked  up  nicotine 
like  a  flUlng-statlon  sponge.  Even  ■*  night 
I  awakened  many  times  and  grabbed  for  a 
clgarett*.  And  now  I  stood  quivering  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  I  was  In  for.  I  didnt 
even  have  any  help;  my  wife  was  out  sh<^>- 
plng.    I  was  alone — 

Alone.  I  laughed.  No  need  to  teli  anyone 
what  I  had  done.  No  need  for  braggadocio, 
or  alibis  in  case  I  ooiildnt  stick  it  out.  If 
I  failed,  there  would  be  no  shame.  Nobody 
could  kid  me  into  weakening,  because  no- 
body knew. 

Suddenly  everything  was  swell.  Deliber- 
ately I  put  some  cigarettes  in  my  pocket; 
that  afternoon  I  fingered  them  a  hundred 
times.  At  last  I  laid  them  aside.  I  had  lived 
for  8  hoiirs  without  smoking.  Why  shouldn't 
I  be  able  to  live  8  hours  moref  I  refused  to 
touch  my  cigarette  box  when  I  went  to  bed. 
Some  way  I  managed  to  sleep,  only  to  awaken 
with  a  horror  hanging  over  me— of  some- 
thing terrible  I'd  done- 
Then  I  heard  the  clock  strike  4.  Td  been 
asleep  for  8  straight  hours,  scmething  un- 
heard of  tor  jrears.  liy  terror  passed;  now 
I  reaUy  laughed.  Sni4>ping  on  tlie  lij^t,  I 
opened  the  box  and  streamed  olgarettea 
through  my  fingers,  extiltlng  orer  them. 
Tve  got  you  Ucked.-  I  gloated.  *ir  Z  eu 
stay  away  fttm  you  this  long,  I  can  stay 
away  forwver." 

Here  the  story  chops  shart.    On  that  day 
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vben  tb*  big  excitement  happened  I  was  30 
pounds  undsrwelglit.  I  had  no  taste  for 
food.  I  had  smoker's  thzxiat.  a  txxnchlal 
oough.  smoker's  nerves,  sinus  trouble.  Ths 
fingers  oC  both  hands  wwe  stained  a  deep 
walnut.  I  was  ashamed  to  open  my  mouth 
because  at  the  thick  incrustatloos  on  my 
teeth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  l»<own  fur  on  my 
tongue.    I  was  a  one-man  fumaoe. 

A  single  montb  brought  about  a  great 
change.  My  smoker's  pulse,  which  often  had 
pounded  along  at  130,  dropped  beck  to  a 
pleasant  72.  I  could  reaUy  taste  and  enjoy 
food  for  the  first  time  in  10  yecuv.  The 
smoker's  throat,  cough,  and  sinus  infiamma- 
tlon  were  gone.  Today  if  I  don't  sleep  8 
hours  at  a  stretch.  I  complain  about  it.  The 
only  soar  remaining  is  the  wish  that  I'd 
done  all  this  36  jrectfs  ago. 

I  had  attempted  it  often  enough,  but  with- 
out the  proper  philosophy.  Usually  I  told 
everyone  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  stop 
smoking.  Or  I  began  the  tapering  off  tech- 
nique, and  all  that  self-delusion  bilge.  In 
a  few  days  I  was  sm<Aing  like  a  fire  engine 
again.  How  anyone  ailUcted  with  acute 
nervous  nicotlnltis  can  cut  down  on  his  in- 
take is  8om«tlhng  I've  never  learned.  On 
the  contrary,  evwybody  who  has  studied  the 
problem  of  smoking  avers  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  decrease  the  Intake — and  that  is 
to  stop  altogether.  J.  C.  Pumas,  in  an  ex- 
haustive canvass  of  smokns,  found  that 
either  you'll  cut  sm<^clng  off  short  and  ttJce 
It  on  the  chin  or  you  wont  cut  it  out  at  all. 

Prom  45  of  my  acquaintances  who  have 
sworn  off,  I  have  dlsoovra'ed  some  rather  sur- 
prising things.  Those  who  experienced  the 
least  difficulty  in  quitting  were  those  who 
did  least  talking  about  it.  As  one  friend 
put  It: 

"If  you're  going  to  build  bridges  back  to 
smoking  even  before  you  quit,  then  quitting 
Is  Just  a  pretense.  Tou're  going  to  lay  off 
for  a  while,  go  through  hell  and  high  water, 
start  smoking  a  littde  on  the  sly.  then  get 
back  hard  as  ever,  meanwhUe  lying  your 
hecul  off  about  how  you  really  found  out  it 
was  better  fOr  you  to  out  down  gradually.** 

There  exists  no  doubt  about  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  cutting  out  tobctcoo.  Of  my 
friends  who  have  stopped  nibbling  at  nico- 
tine, all  but  two  or  three  are  feeling  far 
more  fit.  Headaches  have  vanished,  sinus 
troubles  decreased.  In  some  instances,  sight 
has  been  enhanced;  others  mention  a  keener 
sense  of  smell,  even  of  hearing.  With  many, 
there  has  been  a  iA«Moning  q^  indigestion 
and  biliousness,  and  a  greater  resistance 
against  colds  or  flu.  Smoker's  throat  and 
cough  have  disi^peared.  While  some  have 
gained  weight,  most  have  not  gained  in  size. 
Since  I  stopped  smoking.  I  have  gained  30 
pounds,  and  can  drool  easily  at  the  thou^t 
of  oysters,  a  sirloin  steak,  baked  potato,  and 
ice  cream.  Yet  I  still  wear  the  same  size 
clothes. 

This  is  probably  due  to  an  increased  desire 
for  activity.  A  perscxi  feels  better,  and  goes 
in  for  more  exercise.  TTie  type  of  flesh  which 
one  puts  on  by  abstinence  from  smcriOng 
seems  entirely  different  from  the  inner-tube 
variety  which  attaches  itself  to  the  midriff 
as  a  result  of  indolence. 

There  Is  a  oommon  bdlef  that  a  drink  Isn't 
much  good  vlttiout  a  smoke  to  aoccMnpany  it. 
"nieref  ora,  one  big  hurdle  is  the  social  hazard 
when  everyone  is  standing  around  with  cock- 
tails la  hand.  Tou  think  you're  not  going  to 
be  able  to  take  that.  But  it  can  be  done, 
iferely  say  what  you've  always  said  when 
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i  you  haven t  felt  like  smoking:  "No,  thanks." 
The  offwing  of  dg^krettes  is  merely  a  me- 
chanical social  gesture.  It  U  amaalng  how 
few  persons  notice  that  yon  arent  in  the 
hufflng-and-pufllng  class.  One  nile  need  be 
observed  here:  Always  carry  matches.  Oddly 
enough,  the  more  cigarettes  you  light  for 
others  the  fewer  times  you  will  be  asked  to 
smoke. 

Heavy  smokers  become  accustomed  to  ir- 
ritation of  the  throat  and  some  sort  of 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  my  friends  agree 
that  this  Is  the  big  thing  to  beat  in  staying 
away  from  tobacco.  In  times  of  stress  I 
sucked  on  a  menthcd  coughdrop  or  a  mint. 
Others  have  used  hard  candies.  But  stay 
away  from  soft  candies;  you-U  eat  the  whole 
box  before  you  realize  It. 

The  person  who  stops  smoking  must  Inure 
himself  to  the  knowledge  that  every  old 
association  will  bring  a  recurring  desire. 
Once  this  is  imderstood.  however,  it  is  Just 
another  apple  in  the  bag.  The  desire  can  be 
squelched  by  a  compensatory  amoxint  of 
reasoning  which  makes  the  craving  ridleu- 
loxis.  This  phase  grows  weaker  the  more  you 
laugh  about  what  a  nuisance  smoking  used 
to  be.  Soon  the  thought  of  smoking  seldom 
enters  your  mind. 

One  association  will  not  bother  you:  the 
smell  of  cigarette  smoke.  Indeed  it  has  the 
opposite  effect;  the  longer  one  stays  away 
from  tobacco,  the  more  obnoxious  it  be- 
comes. The  exhalation  from  another's  cig- 
arette stinks  like  a  dead  cat.  and  revives  no 
memories  except  unhappy  ones  of  headache, 
hacking  coughs,  a  half-dead  feeling,  and 
"hown  in  which  one  sits  cussing  himself  for 
being  able  to  do  nothing  but  suck  on  a  tube 
of  tobacco. 

Always  remember  this:  No  one  ever  died 
or  went  crazy  from  lack  of  tobacco.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  to  you  is  annoyance, 
for  which  you  are  repaid  by  better  wind  and 
pulse,  and  a  mouth  which  doesnt  taste  Uke 
glue. 

To  stc^  smoking  is  a  real  Job,  but  it  is 
not  as  sacrificial  as  one  likes  to  pretend.  I 
wish  I  could  assume  gigantic  stature  and 
stand.  Napoleonlike,  with  a  hand  In  my  vest 
while  I  relate  terrible  experiences.  But  I 
can  only  say  that,  like  any  other  abrupt 
change,  quitting  smoking  Is  serious,  but  not 
crucial.  One  must  employ  every  possible 
element  of  one's  sense  of  humor,  whip  up  all 
the  pride  that  ever  existed — and  use  com- 
monsense.  After  an.  why  fuss  and  worry 
about  something  that  enables  you  to  wake 
up  rested  in  the  morning,  restores  your 
mental  clarity,  and  adds  years  to  your  life? 

An  overwhelming  desire  for  a  cigarette  Is 
possibly  sweeping  over  you  right  now.  But 
why  should  a  puny  piece  of  paper  with  some 
tobacco  inside  It  be  allowed  to  push  you 
around? 


An  Unhappy  Secret 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  wvousul 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  9, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.*  ISi.  Speaker.  Joseph  Al- 
sop    has    had    the    courage    to    reveal 
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Official  warnings  have  again  been  given 
to  King  about  another,  even  more  Important 
associate,  who  Is  known  to  be  a  key  figure 
in  the  covert  ai^Muratus  of  the  Oozmnunlst 
Party.  After  t&e  wamlnsi.  King  broke  off 
his  open  connections  with  this  man.  but  a 
secondhand  connections  nonetheless  con- 
tinues. Without  much  doubt,  this  is  sim- 
ply a  mark  of  the  Beverend  King's  political 
Innocence,  but  It  Is  disturbing  all  the  same. 
The  King  organization  and  King  himself 
are  clearly  the  prime  Communist  targets. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts.  What  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  facts  Is  the  almost  pre- 
cise opposite  of  the  kind  ot  thing  the  antl- 
clvll-rlghta  radata  will  say  about  them. 
For  despite  theee'  facta,  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement  Is  moat  emphatically  not  "run  by 
Communists"  or  "Inspired  by  Conununlsts." 

Tnsteart,  the  newer  and  more  Inexperienced 
Negro  civil  rights  organisations  have  at 
length  proved  vrilnerable  to  Communist  In- 
filtration. But  they  have  been  vulnerable 
because  the  grievance  for  which  they  seek  re- 
drees  Is  so  shocking,  and  therefore  so  emo- 
tionally obseaelve. 

Every  man  miist  bear  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  acts.  Yet  In  this  case,  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility,  a  vast  share  of  the 
guUt,  mtist  also  be  charged  to  the  white 
majority,  which  has  created  the  grievance  by 
injustice  to  the  Negro  minority. 

The  facts  cited  Indeed  constitute  a  strong 
argument  for  the  earliest  possible  passage 
of  a  strong  eivU  rights  bill,  and  for  other 
measiires.  too,  that  are  needed  to  redress 
tha  Negro  grtevaxkoe.  Theee  facts  are  further 
proof  that  time  Is  rapidly  numlng  out.  Jus- 
Uoa  must  be  swiftly  done;  or  groes  injustice, 
complacently  persisted  In,  will  breed  an  In- 
curable cancer  In  the  bottom  of  American 
society. 


CoBUBeats  •■  GoTcnior  Scraaton's  Press 
Coaitrtmct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  rKMonTLVAinA 
IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1964 

Mr.  SCXnr.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
9,  1964.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  MoCabe,  Br., 
president  of  the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  com- 
mented on  the  press  conference  held  by 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton. 

Since  I  share  the  regard  for  Governor 
Scranton  alluded  to  by  Mr.  McCabe,  and 
sinoe  I  am  desirous  Oft  associating  myself 
with  Mr.  MeCabe's  views,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  insertion  of  Mr. 
MeCabe's  statement  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RkcoRo. 

Thne  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Only  a  man  of  extraordinary  purpose  and 
courage  could  make  the  statement  which 
Governor  Scranton  made  today  In  refusing 
the  overtures  of  his  many  friends  that  he  be- 
cooM  an  active  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  that  his  supporters  will  ad- 
mire him  more  than  ever  for  his  candor  and 
his  desire  to  complete  bis  term  of  oOlce  as 
Governor  with  honor  and  distinction.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  definitely 
cloee  the  door  to  a  draft,  he  will  undoubtedly 
go  to  the  coniwntaon  as  Pennsylvania's  fa- 
vorite-son candidate. 

He    has   the    qualities   of   leadership    and 


statesmanship  that  the  Republican  Party 
needs  at  this  critical  Juncture  In  the  cam- 
paign. Never  before  has  Pennsylvania  had 
In  the  Governor's  chair  a  nuui  who  could 
more  successfully  Inspire  and  unify  the  di- 
vergent elements  of  his  party.  This  was  ex- 
emplified by  his  outstanding  record  with  the 
legislature  in  solving  knotty  problems  which 
his  predecessors  had  swept  under  the  rug. 
Governor  Scranton  has  proved  his  ability 
as  a  campaigner  and  has  the  winning  person- 
ality, persuaalvenees,  and  pwslstenoe  required 
of  a  national  leader.  His  friends  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Scranton  has  presidential 
stature  and  that  he  la  conveying  to  the  Na- 
tion a  new  youthful  Image  and  qualities  of 
Integrity  and  dedication  that  are  needed  at 
this  time. 

He  may  have  to  accept  a  draft  in  spite 
of  himself. 

Thomas  B.  McCabx. 
April  9.  1964. 


Will  Lenin's  PreAction  Come  True? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  16.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lenin 
has  predicted  that  the  "fat  capitalists" 
will  drop  into  the  lap  of  o(xnmunlsm  like 
a  plucked  apple.  Recent  speeches  from 
well-known  individuals  are  worrying  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer's  article  in  the  Long  Island  Press 
of  April  10  t^ls  us  why: 

Ormaiia  Vtews  ow  Cuba 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mbwrer) 

All  unexpected  here  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
national  debate  on  fcregln  policy  qtarked, 
not  by  Bepubllcans  but  by  the  vary  liberals 
who  under  Kennedy  managed — or  misman- 
aged— our  International  affairs. 

For  the  liberals  are  not  only  attempting 
to  hold  the  "can  win"  poUoy  of  Senator 
GoLDWATza  ^xp  to  ridicule  but.  through  their 
unfailing  mouthpiece.  Senator  Tvumtawr,  to 
make  It  clear  that  when  they  talk  of  "great- 
er  elasticity"  In  oar  pcdlcy  they  mean  not 
more  but  leaa.  backbone. 

Look  magartne  republlahea  what  the  edi- 
tors obvloualy  believe  to  be  the  "primitive 
views"  of  Senator  QocAwsTBa.  And  ttberals 
all  over  tha  country  have  popularised  a 
speech  which  Soiator  FnuaxaHT  nude  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  preclaely  four  other  Sen- 
ators. 

So  the  debate  Is  on.  And  It  Is  hot.  Take 
Cuba.  Senator  Ooldwaib:  "We  should 
aid  anyone  who  wanta  to  go  In  there  and  let 
Castro  have  It — overtly  or  covertly  •  •  •. 
If  we  told  the  Cubans  that  they  had  to  get 
rid  of  Soviet  arma  and  equipment,  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  am  backed  up  by  every 
military  man  I  have  ever  spcAen  to,  that 
Russia  not  only  couldn't  but  wouldn't,  come 
to  the  support  of  Cuba." 

Senator  Fulbkigrt:  "We  must  abandon 
the  myth  that  Cuban  communism  Is  a 
transitory  menace  that  is  going  to  collapse 
or  disappear  *  *  *.  The  Castro  regime  Is 
not  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  any  policies 
which  we  are  now  pursuing  or  can  reason- 
ably udertake  *  *  *.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Castro  regime,  though  Inimical 
to  our  tntereets  and  poUdea  la  not  an  In- 
superable obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  our 
objectlvea." 
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Obviously,  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  may  be  glandular.  But  It  goea  be- 
yond that.  The  Uberal  estebllshment  be- 
lieves imshakably  two  things  about  Cuba: 
flrst,  that  the  Castro  revolution,  however 
badly  It  turned  out,  was  Justified  by  the 
miserable  economic  conditions  of  that  coun- 
try; and  second,  that  Castro  has  such  wide- 
spread support  from  the  "masses"  that  even 
If  we  helped  eliminate  him,  we  should  then 
face  guerrUla  warfare  by  his  foUowers  for 
perhaps  a  decade. 

GoLDWATKB  Republicans  deny  both. 
Where  Is  the  truth? 

Now  obviously,  the  former  economic  con- 
dition of  Cuba  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of 
the«7.  And  It  Just  happens  that  Cuban 
refugees  In  Madrid  have  put  out  a  little 
booklet:  "Revolution  In  Cuba — the  Objec- 
tive Truth  of  the  Cuban  Case,"  which  Cuban 
experts  tell  me  Is  exact.  And  It  shows  that 
far  from  being  exceptionally  exploited,  the 
Cubans,  Including  the  much  pitied  agricul- 
tural workers,  had  the  third  highest  living 
standard  In  Latin  America.  Batista  was  a 
political  tyrant,  not  an  economic  oppressor. 
Whether  today's  Cubans  would  welcome 
liberation  from  Castro  or  rally  to  his  defense 
must  remain  somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion. 
All  we  can  lay  a  finger  on  Is  the  amount  of 
opposition  to  the  Castro  regime  over  the 
last  3  years  and  the  difficulty  Castro  has 
had  in  dealing  with  it.  And  here  again 
the  facts  are  eloquent. 

The  weight  of  evidence  Is  on  the  side  of 
Senator  Ooldwatxx.  As  of  today  moet  Cu- 
bans would  apparently  welcome  liberation 
by  fellow  countrymen  backed  by  the  United 
States.  If  Senator  Polbricht  still  denies 
this,  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  him. 
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William  Halsey  and  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  World  Wax  n.  It  was  during 
the  fighting  on  Okinawa  that  an  enemy 
bomb  damaged  his  optic  nerve. 

Returning  to  civilian  life  after  the 
close  of  the  war  General  Maas  assxuned 
responsibilities  with  several  large  busi- 
ness concerns  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  was  recalled  to 
active  duty,  and  served  briefly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Forces  policy  board. 
Since  1949.  he  has  been  active  in  efforts 
to  build  a  better  way  of  life  for  handi- 
capped citizens. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  remember 
the  achievements  and  sacrifices  of  Mel- 
vln  J.  Maas  as  he  served  his  country  and 
his  fellow  man  In  war  and  peace.  We 
pray  God's  blessing  on  this  worthy 
American,  and  on  his  loving  family  in 
this  hour  of  grief.  Thousands  of  citi- 
zens are  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
Melvln  J.  Maas  brought  lasting  benefit 
to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.    President.    I    request    that    the 
Washington  Post  article  of  April  14  1964 
on  the  death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.' Maas 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


staff  of  Adm.  William  Halsey  and  in  1942  with 
Adm.  Pranlc  j.  Fletcher  in  the  Solomons 
campaign. 

He  then  served  as  a  Marine  observer  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  with  the  late  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  in  1946  ass\mied 
command  of  the  Awase  Alrbase  on  Okinawa 
where  an  enemy  bomb  explosion  Injured  his 
optic  nerve. 

General  Maas  returned  to  civUlan  life  to 
become  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Sperry  Corp.  He  later  became 
a  director  of  the  U.S.  Life  Insurance  Co  and 
of  Mutual  of  Omaha. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  return  to 
active  duty  In  the  Korean  war,  when  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  in  the  Pentagon,  General  Maas 
has  been  with  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  since  its 
formation  In  1949. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Katherlne;  a  son  Mel- 
vln; three  daughters,  Patricia,  a  Marine 
major;  Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Martlno.  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Mrs.  Leo  Catteron,  of  Annapolis 


Nation  Monms  Death  of  Rlelvia  J. 
Maa*— Soldier-Slatesmaa  Headed  Pres- 
idcat't  CoBuuttee  od  Eaploymeat  of 
Hic  Handicapped  for  a  Decade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnciNu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  16.  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Melvln  J.  Maas,  a  respected  public  serv- 
ant and  the  cherished  friend  of  many 
who  today  serve  In  this  body.  As  a  sol- 
dier, statesman,  and  crusader  for  the 
handicapped,  he  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  those  who  seek  Justice  and 
progress  under  the  democratic  system. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Mel  Maas  when  we  served  together 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  More 
recently,  we  were  associated  in  the 
worthwhile  efforts  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped, a  group  which  he  headed  for 
10  years  prior  to  his  death.  Under  his 
able  leadership  the  Committee  Intensi- 
fied its  educational  and  promotional  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  expanded  its  functions  to 
include  the  mentally  restored  and  men- 
tally retarded. 

General  Maas  also  established  an  out- 
standing record  of  military  service  dur- 
ing three  wars,  and  served  with  Adm. 


Genexal  Maas,  Thkxe-Wax  Veteran 
(By  Kenneth  M.  Boyd) 

Retired  Maj.  Gen.  Melvln  J.  Maas,  USMC 
veteran  of  three  wars,  former  VS.  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota  and  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  died  yesterday  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital. 

The  death  of  the  65-year-old  general  was 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  heart  disease 
arterioeclerosis  and  diabetes.  It  was  the 
10th  anniversary  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Committee  chairmanship. 

General  Maas,  blinded  since  1951  from  In- 
juries suffered  during  World  War  II,  traveled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  chairmanship 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  equal  opportunity  for 
the  handicapped. 

He  curtailed  his  extensive  traveling  a  year 
ago,  however,  because  of  ailing  health,  but 
continued    to    direct    his    affairs    by    tape 
recorder  from  his  home,  4714  Essex  Street 
Chevy  Chase. 

JOINED  MARINES  IN  1917 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
in  St  Paul.  Minn..  General  Maas  interrupted 
his  education  to  enter  the  Marine  Corps  in 
April  1917,  to  serve  as  a  private  with  Marine 
Aviation  In  the  Aeores  throughout  the  war 

He  accepted  a  Marine  Reserve  commission 
in  1926  before  his  election  to  Congress  that 
year  at  the  age  of  27. 

In  1938.  General  Maas  received  the  Car- 
negie SUver  Medal  for  heroism  for  persuad- 
tag  a  mentaUy  deranged  spectator  In  the 
House  galleries  to  yield  a  pistol  he  was 
waving  menacingly  at  Congreosmen 

A  RepubUcan  and  an  opponent  of  most 
New  Deal  domestic  policies.  General  Maas 
served  In  Congress  until  l»46  with  the  ex- 
ception of  2  years  when  he  went  into  private 
business.  ^ 

He  was  Joint  author  of  legislation  setting 
up  a   promotion  system   for  the  Navy  and 

''?°i^I^l*""'°'"  °'  *^*  Naval  Reeerve  Act 
of  1988  which,  until  passage  of  the  Armed 
roroes  Reserve  Act,  governed  tbe  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves. 

aaavBJ  with  ralsxt 
The  general  returned  to  active  duty  in  the 
"mmmer  of  1941  to  serve  at  sea  and  on  the 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
submitting  for  the  Record  this  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  explanatory 
of  the  career  of  the  late  Melvln  J.  Maas. 
I  wish  to  state  that  not  only  was  he  a 
major  general  of  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing an  illustrious  career,  but  he  also  was 
one  of  my  cherished  friends,  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving— together 
with  other  Senators  present  today  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate— in  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  was  stridcen  blind  rather  late  in 
life.  His  energies  were  used  in  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
for  the  Handicapped. 

Now  he  is  gone.  I  have  written, 
through  dictation— for  I  cannot  actually 
read  what  I  have  dictated— a  letter  to  his 
widow.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  communication  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  my  remarks,  in 
tribute  to  this  great  American,  who  gave 
so  much  of  himself,  his  talents,  and  his 
compassion  to  mankind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate, 

Special  CoMBtm-Ex  on  Aging. 

,,       ,,  ^P^  ff   1964. 

Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Maas, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dear  Mrs.  Maas:  Permit  me  to  extend  deep- 
est sympathy  on  the  passing  of  ypur  beloved 
husband  my  cherished  friend,  Maj  Gen  Mel- 
vln J.  Maaa.  The  Randolphs  share  your  sense 
of  loss  in  this  difficult  time. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mel  when 
we  were  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  have  worked  closely  with  him  in 
his  post  as  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
He  proved  himself  a  responsible  and  purpose- 
ful leader  and  one  who  was  ever  motivated  by 
the  deelre  to  serve  his  fellow  man  As  a 
courageous  military  commander  and  as  a 
statesman  of  vision  and  integrity,  Melvln  J 
Maas  exemplified  the  strength  of  character 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  are  the  integral 
components  of  American  citizenship. 

We  are  confident  that  you  and  your  chil- 
dren wUl  be  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  world  is  a  finer  place  because  of  the  wis- 
dom and  sacrifice  of  this  gifted  man. 
With  warmest  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 
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CAB  Sin 


EXTENSION 

HON.  AWIER  W.  SIBAL 


or 
m  THE  Honss 


OF  RSPRESKNTATIVES 


Thnr$da  v.  April  16. 1964 


Mr.  SIBAL. 
xnittins    two 
which  I  hope 
derstand 
nautlcs    Board 
nonacheduled 
regularly 

The  first  is  by 
York  Journal-. 
Jack  Steele  of 


Ai  tides 
WU 


At.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 

for    the    RxcORO 

help  Members  to  un- 

by  the  Civil  Aero- 

to    shift    business    to 

aitrllnes  at  the  expense  of 

carriers. 

Leslie  Oould  of  the  New 

Anerican.  the  second  by 

£  crlpps-Howard  newspa- 


prcvo^als 


schediled 


pers. 

I  think  most 
there  is  a  situation 
a  basic  policy  de  'iaian 
and  which  ou«h  i 
by  a  Federal  ace  icy 

The  articles  f  ( How 

Ck>lCFLKnON      CUBIKD 


Aerom  ^utios 


amoi  g 


Boird'i 


The  Civil 
a  bitter  wmr 
of  xnovei  curbing 

Most  a  the 
to  shift  more 
to  rapplemental 
eaiio  atrUnea  at 
achednled  earrlera 

This  maaos  the 
dustry  glanta  In  a 
for  years  «nd 
courts. 


shippers,  some  oi 
In  their  oboloe  ot 
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War 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


iembers  will  agree  that 

h»v  which  requires 

from  the  Congress 

not  to  be  handled  solo 


CAB     &nxs     AIU.WE 
Was 

(B^l  Jack  Steele) 

Boartl  has  unleashed 
Uw8.  airlines  by  a  series 
oo^Mtltlon. 

's  actions  are  designed 
and  cargo  business 
(nonseheduled)    and   all- 
expense  at  the  regularly 


pasienger 


tie 

CAB  has  taken  cm  the  In- 

>attle  which  may  continue 

enjl  Tip  In  Congress  or  the 

HOWLS 

Some  CAB  declrions  and  proposed  rules 
also  may  bring  l^nrls  fl«m  passengers  and 
whm  wlU  tM  restricted 
alrllnws  tor  charter  flights 
or  for  the  fastest  c  irgo  set  rice, 
nuder  one  propc  sed  rule,  for  example,  any- 
iharter  flight  could  engage 
>nly  If  a  smaller  nonsked 


body  arranging  a 

regular  airiiae 
refused  to  handle  It. 

The  CAB'S  maw^  raise  fundamental  ques- 
regulatory  agency  can  or 
should  go  In  llmltljig  competition — which  the 
OoTemment,  und  ar  the  antitrust  laws.  Is 
supposed  to  prom<  te. 

The  Boardls  aetloos  hare  been  taken  with- 
out any  direct  aut  lorlty  from  Congress. 

Some    congress]  mal    makers   of   arlatlon 
policy,  among  the^i  Senator  A.  S 
Bomr,  Democrat, 


MON- 

jaf  Oklahoma,  hare  In  the 
past  pushed  leglali  .tlon  to  boost  the  all-cargo 
and  nonsked  line  i  but  failed  to  get  It  en- 
acted. Now  the  (;ab  i^jparently  Is  achiev- 
ing this  by  execut  ve  aetloa. 


dedilcMis 


news]  aper 


declslcas 


Most  CAB 

votes,  with  two 
Senator  Chan 
land,  dissenting 

Some  of  the 
have  taken 
porters  to  press 

The  CAB 
these  objectives: 

To  shift  more 
uled    airlines, 
freight  on  the 
as  combination 
cargo  lines.     Thv, 
Riddle,  and 
board  flies  only 

To  shift  most 
schedxiled  Ilnee  1 
were  limited  to 


have  been  by  3-to-2 
R^pubUean  members,  former 
0\^ney   and   Whitney  Gllll- 


efdbattled  airlines  recently 
ads  and  briefed  re- 
th^lr  views. 

and  policy  rulings  have 


which 
sane 


Seab<ard 


qugo  business  from  sched- 
carry  passengers   and 
flights  and  so  are  known 
carriers,  to  four  small  all- 
are  Slick,  nylng  Tigers, 
World  Airways.     Sea- 


ov^rseas. 


charter  flights   from   the 

I  smaller  nonskeds  which 

charter  service  by  Congress 


2  years  ago.  The  CAB  claims  this  law  In- 
tended to  make  the  nonskeds  "charter  spe- 
cialists."   The  regular  lines  deny  this. 

TO  shift  more  oversea  airmail,  military  *nrf 
commercial,  to  Seaboard,  the  only  all-cargo 
line,  certificated  for  this  service.  The  CAB 
prevailed  on  reluctant  Poet  Office  and  De- 
fense Department  ofllclals  to  give  Seaboard 
a  third  of  their  business. 

One  of  the  key  CAB  decisions  came  last 
month. 

The  Board  gave  two  supplemental  airlines, 
Capitol  and  Saturn,  the  right  to  fly  charter 
groups  to  Europe  In  the  peak  summer-tourist 
season.  A  third  nonsked  was  Included  but 
went  bankrupt  before  the  order  was  Issued. 

This  decision  also  lifted  many  restrictions 
on  charter  flights.  It  will  permit  more  than 
one  group  to  use  the  same  flight  and  let 
travel  agents  assist  in  forming  charter 
groups,  thus  cutting  Into  Pan  American  and 
TWA  biisiness. 

The  Board,  in  another  new  proposal,  would 
limit  regular  and  all-cargo  airlines  to  devot- 
ing only  a  percent  of  total  passenger  miles 
to  charter  flights,  instead  of  the  present 
10  percent. 


(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal- Ameri- 
can. Mar.  29.  1964] 
CAB  Charter  Plan  Pt7ni8hzs  CESTmn)  Lines 
(By  Leslie  Gould) 

The  CAB  (Civil  Aeronautics  Board)  Is  going 
all  out  In  its  efforts  to  ball  out  the  supple- 
mental and  all-cargo  airlines  at  the  expense 
of  the  certificated  carriers. 

The  most  scandalous  proposal  is  to  give 
the  supplemental  and  all-cargo  lines  first 
refusal  on  off-route  freight  and  passenger 
charters  of  the  certified  combination  (pas- 
senger and  cargo)  carriers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  supplemental  and 
the  all -cargo  lines  would  be  aUowed  to  fly 
charters  on  the  routes  of  the  certificated  car- 
riers without  any  such  clearance. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  handout, 
which,  instead  of  coming  from  Government. 
will  come  from  the  pocketbooks  of  the  share- 
owners  in  the  major  certificated  carriers — 
like  Pan  American.  TWA.  Northwest.  United, 
American,  Eastern,  and  so  on. 

When  the  CAB  opened  the  doors  to  the 
supplemental  and  all-cargo  lines,  it  adopted 
a  policy  of  barring  them  from  subsidy.  Now. 
the  CAB  having  erred  originally,  Is  attempt- 
ing a  backdoor  subsidy  for  theee  carriers,  few 
of  which  are  making  money. 

The  charter  raid  Is  in  addition  to  the 
CAB'S  efforts  to  swing  to  the  all-cargo  lines  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  transatlantic  mili- 
tary mail.  This  also  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  two  transatlantic  certificated  carri- 
ers— Pan  American  and  TWA.  A  preceding 
column  exposed  this. 

CAS  psopoexs  8-pxxcxNT  ctrr 
Under  present  rules  the  combination  car- 
riers off-route  charters  are  limited  to  10 
percent  of  their  base  on-route  revenue  plane 
miles.  The  CAB  now  proposes  to  reduce 
this  to  2  percent,  with  a  further  limitation 
that  only  a  third  of  the  2  percent  can  be 
fiown  in  any  3  consecutive  months. 

While  off-route  charters  have  only  been 
running  a  little  better  than  2  percent  for  a 
12-month  period,  the  CAB  waves  aside  the 
fact  that  this  volume  rises  and  falls  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  So.  under  the  proposed 
plan,  the  ccxnblnatlon  carriers  would  be 
greatly  restricted  In  the  period  of  peak  busi- 
ness— such  as  the  summer  months  on  the 
Atlantic  runs. 

The  big  change,  which  would  all  but  bar 
the  combination  carriers  from  off-route  char- 
ters, is  the  proposal  to  grant  first  refusal 
rights  to  the  all-cargo  and  supplemental  car- 
riers. However,  the  supplemental  and  all- 
cargo  lines  woiild  not  be  required  to  grant 
first  refusal  to  the  combination  lines  for 
charters  on  their  routes. 


TWO  BXTS  or  anus 


La  other  words,  the  door  would  be  open 
to  virtually  unrestricted  competition  on  the 
combination  carriers'  own  routes,  but  the 
combination  lines  would  be  restricted  on 
their  off-route  charters.  In  that  they  would 
have  to  give  first  refusal  to  the  supplemental 
and  all -cargo  companies. 

This  tosses  Into  the  ashcan  the  original 
premise  whereby  these  other  carriers  were 
set  up.  They  were  created  to  supplement — 
not  to  supplant — the  services  of  the  older 
and   established   combination   carriers. 

United  Air  Lines,  in  its  brief  fUed  with  the 
CAB.  states: 

"The  purpose  of  both  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations •••  Is  to  try  to  transfer  traffic 
of  the  combination  carries  to  the  supple- 
mental and  all-cargo. 

"The  proposed  new  volume  limitation  on 
off-route  charter  mileage,  together  with  the 
proposed  first  refusal  rights,  are  designed  to 
channel  the  combination  carriers'  off  route 
passenger  charter  business  to  the  supple- 
mentals  and  their  off-route  cargo  charter 
traffic  to  the  all-cargo  carriers. 

"FSOPOSAI.8  CAIXKO  ILLEaKL 

"Similarly,  the  proposed  policy  statement 
Lb  designed  to  divert  substantial  volumes  of 
the  combination  carriers'  cargo  traffic  carried 
on  scheduled  flights  to  the  socalled  all-cargo 
carriers." 

TWA  which  holds  the  Board's  proposals  are 
illegal,  makes  this  point: 

"When  Congress  enacted  the  off-route 
charter  provisions  of  the  act,  It  made  the 
conduct  of  such  operations  subject  to  Board 
regulation  for  one  basic  reason — a  congres- 
sional desire  to  protect  regular  route  services 
from  being  undermined  by  off-route  opera- 
tions." ' 

Pan  American  also.  In  branding  the  pro- 
posals as  Illegal,  shows  how  ridiculous  and 
unfair  they  are,  saying: 

"An  entirely  n«w  provision  of  the  regula- 
tions would  require  a  carrier  such  as  Pan 
American  to  obtain  ths  con«ent  ci  any  sup- 
plemental carrier  who  had  flled  a  notice  with 
it  before  performing  any  off-route  passenger 
charter,  ot  to  obtain  speclflc  authority  from 
the  Board." 

It  Is  time  Congress  took  another  look  at 
the  CAB.  and  at  the  same  time  check  other 
creatures  of  Its  legislation  as  to  usiuplng  of 
powers  never  Intended  by  the  lawmakers. 


Anti-SemitUin  in  the  Soriet  UnkHi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTOW 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  16, 1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  there  has  been  increasing  evi- 
dence of  growing  anti-Semitism  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  over  the  world, 
freemen  concerned  about  this  ominous 
campaign  have  spoken  out  against  the 
measures  which  deny  Soviet  Jews  their 
religious  and  cultural  rights,  and  allow 
political,  social,  and  economic  measures 
against  Jews. 

In  connection  with  this  protest,  the 
Seattle  Council  of  Rabbis  has  been  active 
in  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  public. 
The  Governor  of  our  State  proclaimed  a 
Sabbath  of  protest,  which  was  widely  ob- 
served last  month.  As  a  continuing  part 
of  this  effort,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
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be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  bring  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 
Statxmxnt  bt  thx  Govxkncw  or  the  Statx  or 

WASHIN6TON 

In  flagrant  violation  of  human  rights,  the 
Soviet  Government  lias  subjected  Its  Jew- 
ish dtlxens  to  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion, "me  Jew  In  the  Soviet  Union  suffers 
unique  rellgloxis.  cxiltural,  economic,  and  so- 
cial  dlsorlmlnatlon. 

We  protest  the  attempt  to  strangle  Russian 
Jewry  by  prohibitions  Intended  to  leave  the 
Jew  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  bereft  of  rabbis  and 
lay  leadership,  deprived  of  Bibles,  prayer- 
books,  and  reUgious  objects,  lacking  In  Jour- 
nals and  publications  of  Jewish  content.  We 
protest  the  press  campaign  which  condemns 
Jews  and  Judaism  as  subversive.  We  protest 
the  discrimination  in  employment  and  edu- 
cation which  Imposes  economic  penalties  on 
a  man  because  of  his  religion.  We  protest  the 
unjust  and  severe  punishments  inflicted  on 
Jews  for  so-called  economic  crimes.  We  pro- 
test the  use  of  the  Jew  as  a  scapegoat,  the 
deliberate  encouragement  of  popular  anti- 
Semitism,  the  systematic  attempt  to  reduce 
the  Jew  to  a  second-class  citizen,  the  refiisal 
to  grant  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  cultural 
and  spiritual  heritage.  We  protest  the  Inhu- 
manity of  a  government  which  claims  to 
guarantee  Its  citizens  eqxul  rights. 

Now,  therefOTe.  I,  Albert  D.  BoselUnl.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wsahlngton.  do  hereby 
designate  a9th  of  Adar  6734  (March  14  1964) 
to  be  a  "Sabbath  ot  Protest"  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  On  that  day.  Jews  will  gather 
In  thehr  synagogs  to  protest  on  behalf  of  a 
historic  Jewish  community,  to  call  on  their 
fellow  Americans  to  Join  In  opposing  t.htg  pol- 
icy of  evil,  and  to  speak  out  lest  silence  en- 
ooiuage  Inhxunanlty. 

ALBXST  D.  ROSELLINl, 

Governor. 

Prhrale  Enter|»rise  in  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or  AT.AimtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16, 1964 

Utc.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  in  recent  years  I  have  pointed  out 
the  vital  role  that  UJS.  private  business 
investment  must  play  if  our  country's 
plans  for  Latin  American  economic  de- 
velopment are  to  succeed. 

The  unsettled  economic  and  political 
climate  of  many  Latin  American  nations 
has  in  the  past  deterred  many  US.  In- 
vestors fnxn  exploring  business  possi- 
bilities in  this  area.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  pioneer  U.S.  companies  have 
not  only  established  operations  in  Latin 
America,  but  through  the  success  of  their 
efforts  have  contributed  greatly  to  hemi- 
spheric progress  and  unity. 

One  company  that  has  acted  as  an 
economic  pioneer  In  the  Latin  American 
consumer  area  is  Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co., 
operating  retail  outlets  in  nine  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America.  Al- 
thoQCh  much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing tha  contribution  of  Sears'  operations 
In  Latin  America.  I  was  especially  Im- 
pressad  by  one  article  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  wnilam  O.  Kelleher,  dl- 
reetor-resldent  of  Sears.  Roebuck  SA. 
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With  unanimous  consent  I  therefore 
Insert  the  article  entitled  "American  Re- 
tailers—Brazilian Style."  extracted  from 
the  publication  Brazilian  Business,  into 
the  Congressional  Rbcoro: 

Amkricam  Bxtaiuss — B&ftznjAN  Sttlx 

Every  retail  stOM  in  the  free  world  has  one 
main  overriding  purpose — to  get  its  merchan- 
dise In  the  hands  of  the  buying  public.  To 
do  this.  It  must  boost  the  attractiveness  of 
the  products  offered  for  sale. 

But,  to  be  attractive,  a  product  must  have 
many  things.  Among  these,  it  must  be  prac- 
tical, stylish,  efllcient.  and  priced  well  within 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer. 

And  any  store  worth  its  salt  must  be  able 
to  stand  behind  the  quality  of  Its  goods; 
that  Is,  in  spite  of  varying  wholesaler  or 
manufacturer  standards,  a  product  which 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  buying  public  rep- 
resents mainly  the  organization  from  which 
it  was  purchased.  Quantities  of  future  sales 
depend  on  the  ultimate  satisfaction  the  cus- 
tomer received  after  his  last  cash  outlay. 

More  than  13  good  years  have  passed  since 
cruzelro-wavlng  customers  flooded  Into  the 
first  store  opened  by  Sears,  Roebuck  QJi..  In 
BraeU.  From  that  day  forward,  the  corpora- 
tion has  maintained  a  high  p<^ularlty  quo- 
tient in  all  areas.  It  has  kept  a  rigid  stand- 
ard of  attractively  priced,  qiiallty  merchan- 
dise, created  thousands  of  Jobs,  placed  mil- 
lions of  cruaelros'  worth  of  factory  orders,  and 
still  has  won  a  fair  profit — much  of  which  It 
has  been  constantly  reinvesting  In  Brazil 
through  f  in-ther  expansion. 

One  of  the  main  keys  to  Sears'  merchandis- 
ing success  In  Brastl  is  what  it  calls  product 
develc^mient.  In  this  country,  it  WM-ks  in 
four  Important  ways: 

1.  Production  of  a  completely  new  item, 
not  previously  seen  on  the  local  market.  A 
dramatic  example  of  tills  type  of  product  is 
Sears'  homefreezer — almost  unknown  here 
pre-Sears — and  which  Is  expected  to  create  a 
demand  for  frozen  foods  in  Brazil,  and  pos- 
sibly a  new  Industry. 

2.  Production  of  a  new  tyi>e  of  Item,  of 
which  there  are  other  kinds  already  on  the 
market.  In  this  category  Is  Sears'  introduc- 
tion of  the  Brazilian-made  Kenmore  wash- 
ing madilne.  An  exact  copy  of  the  Benmore 
autcxnatlc  In  the  United  States,  It  washes  by 
agitation  and  dries  by  centrlfxigal  spinning. 

3.  Improvement  of  an  Item  already  on  the 
market.  Babies'  shoes  have  always  been  for 
sale  here,  but  It  was  Sears  who  first  de- 
manded that  those  In  their  stares  should  be 
made  without  nails. 

4.  Invisible  quality  Improvements.  Such 
an  Invisible  Improvement  occurred  after 
Sears*  discovery  that  In  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent electrical  appliance  made  here,  the 
switch  always  gave  way  after  a  few  hundiwd 
movements.  Resiilt:  the  manufactm-er, 
grateful  for  the  Information,  Installed  a 
stronger  switch. 

There  are  several  keys  to  Sears'  success 
in  buying  methods,  unlocking  the  doors  to 
low-cost,  high-quality  merchandise.  The 
more  than  100  buyers  are  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  the  manufacturing  sources — not  wait- 
ing for  the  sources  to  come  to  them.  This 
helps  to  cut  down  on  extra  distribution 
costs. 

The  company,  when  it  agrees  with  a  man- 
ufactiu-er  on  the  specifications  of  its  mer- 
chandise, gives  high-volume,  long-term  or- 
ders, wliich  allows  the  source  to  efficiently 
plan  his  future  producUon.  To  malnUln  this 
larger  order  poUcy.  Sears  tends  to  buy  from 
fewer  soxmies.  and  It  allows  these  suppUers 
to  work  on  certain  mercliandlse  "out  of  sea- 
son." thus  helping  factories  to  avoid  slack 
periods. 

Because  Sears  prepares  its  own  advertis- 
ing. It  asks  ito  sources  not  to  Include  adver- 
tising percentages  In  Ita  bills;  and  because 
Sears  pays  Its  bills  on  time,  sources  do  not 


Include  in  their  prices  any  reserve  for  bad 
debts  or  Ute  payments.    Many  other  similar 
savings  are  effected. 
In  spite  of  many  regional  difficulties.  Sears 

buyers  fcdlow  these  and   other  principles 

adapting  them  where  neceesary — in  order  to 
help  the  corporation  maintain  Its  selling 
policy:  to  sell  better  merchandise  at  prices 
the  same  as  those  of  the  competltlcm  for 
lower  quality  Items,  or,  falling  that,  to  sell 
the  same  merchandise  at  lower  prices  than 
competitors. 

When  the  first  Brazilian  Sears  store  opened 
in  S&o  Paulo  In  IMO,  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage ot  the  merchandise  offered  was  made 
in  Brazil.  Today,  that  figure  Is  more  than 
98  percent,  and  the  types  of  products  being 
offered  In  the  company's  nine  stores  are 
constantly  increasing. 

"We  regularly  examine  our  U.S.  Sears' 
catalog  and  merchandise  lists  with  the  great- 
est care."  says  Director-President  Kelleher. 
"to  see  which  styles,  which  items,  and  which 
features  we  can  give  to  our  Brazilian-made 
merchandise.  We  feel  that  this  is  one  of 
the  ways  we  can  best  Justify  our  existence 
here.  And  all  this  is  within  the  framework 
of  the  phrase  that  is  compulsory  In  every 
advertisement:  Tour  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed or  Tour  Money  Back.'  " 

Among  the  many  satisfactions  of  store- 
keeping,  merchandise  development  Is  one  of 
the  more  fascinating.  Kelleher  points  out. 
Brazilian  buyers  for  Bears  have  devel(^>ed 
such  "firsts"  here  as  built-in  collar  stays  In 
men's  shlrte.  a  new-type  paint  roller,  sev- 
eral items  of  playground  equipment,  an  ex- 
pandable dress  form,  cushioned  soled  men's 
shoes,  travel  diapers,  and  many  others.  Sears 
has  also  brought  tools  and  dies  frsm  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  used  In  Brazil- 
ian production.  A  case  In  point  was  ttie  set 
of  huge  dies  for  a  pressmre  cooker  which  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  popular  In 
the  country. 

Sears  has  contributed  to  the  populariza- 
tion of  many  consumer  goods  previously 
only  available  to  higher  Income  brackets 
here.  These  Include  such  items  as  metal 
kitchen  cablneta,  lnners;>rlng  mattresses, 
sofa  beds  (helped  along  by  the  decreasing 
size  of  new  apartments),  and  certain  power 
tools. 

Although  the  Innersprlng  mattress  was 
barely  available  here  before  Sears,  the  store 
did  much  to  develop  It  Into  a  line— each  Item 
of  which  presented  different  numbers  ot 
springs,  covers,  and  other  features.  A  simi- 
lar line  was  developed  In  Juvenile  furniture. 
Sears  also  was  the  first  to  bring  to  BrasU 
"thread-count"  sheete  which  now  enable 
customers  to  compare  price  with  speclflc 
quality.  Other  textiles  such  as  curtain  ma- 
terials and  towels  were  adapted  copies  of 
similar  products  sold  by  Sears  in  Ncrth 
America. 

Splendid  fxmiiture  has  been  made  In  Bra- 
zil for  many  years.  But  it  was  Sears.  Roe- 
buck's masslvf  orders  that  allowed  manu- 
facturers to  produce  In  cost-cutting  quan- 
tity— and  with  the  same  high  quality. 

In  order  to  bring  to  Brazil  the  maximum 
benefit  of  techniques  developed  over  Ita  76 
years  of  existence  In  the  United  States,  Sears 
once  organized  a  suppliers  "caravan"  to  the 
home  office  In  Chicago.  A  planeful  of  men 
and  women  representing  many  local  mer- 
chandise sources  conferred  In  the  Windy  City 
with  Sears'  top  supervisors  and  buyers. 
Then  they  fanned  out  to  factories  of  Sears 
sources  throughout  the  Nation  where  they 
investigated  many  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. Theee  suppUers  returned  to  BrazU 
with  new  ideas  and  thousands  of  samples  of 
merchandise  that  they  could  produce  In  this 
country. 

Mass  retailing  demands  mass  advertising, 
too.  And  from  Sears'  first  opening  in  eight 
fuU  pages  of  advertising  13  years  ago  has 
grown  the  ability  of  consumers  to  shop  by 
newspapers.    OUiar  stores  Jiunped  on  the  ad- 
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elude  the  University  of  BrazU.  the  Catholic 
University  of  S&o  Paulo,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  University  of  S&o 
Paulo,  and  Mackenzie  University. 
HELP  roa  CHAsrriKs 

Sears'  efforts  In  corporate  cltlaenahip  have 
not  been  limited  to  education,  however.  Ac- 
tive help  has  been  given  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  Rlo'8  Miueiun  of  Modem  Art,  the 
Aseodatlon  of  Help  to  Crippled  Children  In 
S«o  Paulo,  the  Toxmg  Men's  Christian  As- 
sodstion,  and  many  local  charities.  In  more 
than  250  donations  a  year. 

Community  relations  projects  in  general 
rank  high  up  on  Sean'  program  list.  Last 
December,  there  was  the  promotion  of  an 
employee  contest  for  a  "Sean"  Cltlaen  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Tear,"  a  companywlde 
effort  to  reoognlae  employees  who  had  done 
the  most  for  their  oooimunltles.  An  i».nrm%i 
pro)ect  U  the  "Peetlval  of  NaUon&l  Prog- 
ress"— a  twofold  program  which  ties  In  a 
show  of  the  latest  Brazilian  merchandise 
development  with  a  sales  promotion. 

Internal  puUlc  relations  i>rograms  directed 
to  employees  are  many.  There  are  such  di- 
vergent elements  as  the  pubUcatlon  of  an 
employee  hoise  organ  called  NoU-Sears,  a 
subsidized  group  llfe-lnsiirance  program, 
morale  surveys.  Illness  allowances,  aid  to  em- 
ployee clubs  and  sports  teams,  sending  se- 
lected personnel  for  UJ3.  training,  such  drives 
aa  blood  donation  and  fire  prevention,  "know 
yoar  country"  and  "know  democracy"  pro- 
grams, religious  projects  such  as  a  Paschal 
Mass  in  all  units,  and  efforts  promoting  In- 
ter-Amerlcan   understanding. 

Said  Kelleher  in  a  recent  Interview:  "It  is 
not  easy  to  sununarlze  the  divergent  results 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
over  a  span  of  more  than  a  doaen  yean. 

"All  we  can  say  Is  that  we  hope — we  sin- 
cerely iMlleve — that  we  have  played  a  part  in 
the  development  of  this  great  country." 


Dr. 


Leonard  F.  Henof  II  Wins  Free 
Enterprise  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PKNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Ppesldent,  yesterday 
in  New  York  C:?lty  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  the  Free  Enterprise  Awards  Asso- 
ciation presented  citations  to  10  men  who 
have  proved  that  the  American  dream  of 
rising  to  the  height  of  a  profession  Is 
still  a  reality,  no  matter  how  diverse  the 
circiimstances,  or  how  formidable  the 
task. 

One  of  the  recipients  of  these  awards 
is  a  Pennsylvanian.  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Her- 
zog  n,  founder  and  president  of  Nuclide 
Corp.,  a  Pennsylvania- based  firm. 

Dr.  Herzog,  with  the  help  of  his  asso- 
ciates, built  Nuclide  from  a  one-room 
laboratory  to  three  buildings.  The  125 
scientists  and  technicians  presently  em- 
ployed at  Nuclide  develop  standard  and 
cust(xn  built  mass  spectrometers,  spec- 
trographs, and  other  technical  apparatus 
for  the  analysis  of  isotopes,  gases,  liquids, 
and  solids.  The  firm's  products  can  be 
used  for  such  diverse  purposes  as  lunar 
exploration  and  heart  research.  Known 
worldwide  for  its  technological  excel- 
lence. Nuclide  recently  received  the 
President's  "E"  Award  for  its  growing 


exports  and  its  ability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  this  highly  sophisticated 
market. 

A  sergeant  in  World  War  n.  Eh-.  Herzog 
worked  his  way  through  undergraduate 
and  graduate  schools  as  a  gasmeter 
reader  and  a  reporter.  He  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  an  engineering  de- 
^ee  at  Oregon  State  and  a  Ph.  D.  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Herzog,  a  recognized  authority  on 
cosmochemlstry  and  Instrumental  an- 
alysis. Is  a  part-time  professor  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Dr.  Herzog  is  a  good  example  of  the 
type  of  man  that  leads  industry  in 
Pennsylvania:  he  is  purposeful,  dynamic, 
efficient,  and  resourceful.  To  the  com- 
mendations already  given  to  him  and  his 
firm,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own. 


A  Master  of  Phrase  and  of  Stratcfy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  XANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  has  left  us,  but  his  mem- 
ory shall  live  forever.  His  dedication  to 
high  principle,  his  genius  for  leadership, 
and  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom dramatically  served  the  American 
ideal.    He  once  stated: 

My  work  is  my  life.    To  live  Is  to  fxmctlon. 

This  energy,  this  purpose,  combined 
with  his  Inner  conviction  has  moved  his- 
tory another  step  forward  and  all  Kan- 
sans  mourn  his  passing. 

A  fitting  editorial  tribute  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  it  in 
the  RccoRo: 

A  Mastkb  or  Phxasx  and  or  Stkatxgt 

"An  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty 
as  Ood  gave  him  the  light  to  see  that  duty." 

Such  was  Qeneral  MacArth\u>'s  own  obitu- 
ary, spoken  to  the  Congress. 

For  a  man  wlio  was  master  of  the  phrase 
as  well  as  the  nuwter  of  tactics,  for  a  man 
who  made  his  own  history  and  cast  his  own 
heroic  and  dramatic  role  therein,  these  words 
suffice. 

But  It  should  be  noted  that  his  light  was 
a  blazing  sun  of  ambition,  whatever  its 
source  might  have  been. 

And  because  MacArthur's  light  and  the  Na- 
tion's light  coincided,  liecause  both  the 
United  States  and  its  foremost  general  have 
enjoyed  a  sense  of  great  mission  and  great 
ambition,  we  pay  tribute  today  to  an  old 
soldier  who  was  never  that,  to  one  who 
could  never  "Just  fade  away." 

You  should  be  sentimental  about  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  because  he  encouraged  sen- 
timent, manufactured  It,  lived  by  It.  Senti- 
ment was  part  of  his  weaponry.  He  de- 
ployed It  precisely  upon  a  vast  stage  and 
at  the  right  moment,  delivered  with  Jovian 
mastery.  The  miracle  was  he  liad  the  logis- 
tical power  to  augment  sentiment  with  the 
Nation's  thunderbolts.  With  ships  and  men 
and  guns,  he  did  return. 

Here  was  a  great  Shakespearian  drama 
that  you  and  I  saw,  in  the  flesh.    It  was  be- 
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yond  reality,  above  the  muck  and  confusion 
of  war,  but  it  was  so. 

Toward  the  end,  he  spoke  against  war  aa 
a  f  onn  of  global  suicide  and  against  a  stnxur 
central  government,  although  it  U  only  sudh 
a  government  that  can  mount  a  successful 
military  force.  But  this  was  after  his  am- 
bition  had  overreached  itself  and  he  had 

!t!f  K*"*^^  *'*°'*  "^  °**"'«^  authority: 
and  he  had  been  frustrated. 

During  the  long,  loyal  portion  of  his  sol- 
dier s  duty,  however,  he  was  a  general  such 
ss  a  naUon  needs,  a  highly  specialized  In- 
■tnunent,  forged  to  one  purpoee.  authori- 
tarian, far  from  democracy,  yet  essential  to 
democracy  in  time  of  danger.  Like  aU  such 
men  in  such  roles.  General  MacArthur  was 
a  paradox  and  a  source  of  controversy 

done  without  him  Whatever  its  source  his 
was  a  greatness  we  needed  and  it  came  at 
times  when  we  needed  It  most. 
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America,  the  Beaotifnl? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAURINe'b.  NEUBERGER 

or  oiaooN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  16.  1964 

PrJSS;.^*^^?^^-     Mr.   President, 
n-ontler  magaaine  published  In  Callfor- 

^^w  i?  ^^^J^^  a  book  review. 
Smutting  Up  America."  which  Is  a  com- 
prehenrive  review  of  "God's  Own  Junk- 
yard." by  Peter  Blake. 

^J^  ^  °^^  "^*^  *  ^^e^'  it  Is  an  ex- 
eunt commentary  on  the  sad  state  of 
what  was  once  America  the  beautifuL 
Mr.  Blake  makes  a  plea  for  better  taste 
in  suburbia  and  city  planning     i^ 
«!*^J*  ^  reference  to  the  efforts  of 
my  husband  Senator  Neuberger.  to  con- 
trol the  proliferation  of  billboards  alomr 
ourtaterstate  highways.    In  addition  to 
canying  an  important  message,  the  book 
te  forcefully  illustrated  with  picturwoJ 
the  atrocities  which  our  civilization  has 
allowed. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  R.CORX)  the  book  revlew^tmS 
"Smutting  Up  America  "  ~«-w«« 

.J5^  ^^  "°  objection,  tile  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Skuttdic  Up  Amxsica 

(By   John   W.   Caughey) 

Peter  Blake  is  a  sad  and  angry  young  man. 

To  be  precise,  he  is  not  so  much  sad  as  hurt. 

I!^.H  f°*  J"^  """^^  **"*  ^^»^-    J^iryhotor 

thSJ^K****^*  »•«»•  to  be  read  first  With  the 
thumb.    It  has  more  pictures  than  text     A 

orthe  shore  at  Nantucket,  a  very  few  shoW 
tasteful,  manmade  Improvements  The  i^ 
£vf J:^^*  'ooj^rtnts ^of  the  marauSJ  25 
revlewthe  atrocities  and  obecenlUes  they 
JS'^rn^"*^-  TW«  pictorial  trail  SnrST 
«f.^  **^  America  from  the  flatlands  to 
the  i^^tatos  and  from  the  sea  to  shining 
•ML    Blake's  gallery  of  horrors  wUl  makeaK 

?n^*l^'*^^*''*°«*'  And  Where  did  he 
SJ  !S.?1!'T^  '^  devasutlon  and  blight? 
Sfwl^^  *■  •^-  ^  »•*•  bas  been 
Peking  out  my  windows-and  yours 


Along  with  the  pictures,  or  rather  as  a 

Sf^nJL-*°  *!r^  ^^  °««"  »cW  comm«St^ 
m»  pillories  the  litterbugs,  showlngTfew 
Choice  picture,  of  their  dro^^J^A^Sj 

IS-^.*;?"'"'^  ^  word  ind  pSe  on  to? 
unslghttlness  of  coUected  rubbish.  He  fe^ 
tures  a  f.w  Junkyard  plcturea.  others  of  city 
dumps,   tanglea  of  wreckage,  and  acres  3 

?S?',ir*/L'*^  An  archw^  coJSUa^ 
^S^  ^l  primitive  peoples  also  had  SSJ 
kltohen  maidens  and  refuse  dumps     Inln 

SS  ^^  f"**  ^'  *'°*"««'  Paperand  plas- 
tics and  planned  obsolescence  in  aU  our 
appliances,  our  extrusions  of  waste  are  enor- 
^H»-     P«»ibly  it  is  Just  as^u^T°4 

^c^^'^V  ***  ~"'^*  ""^  concentrate 
"■though  not  always  out  of  sight 

From  Utterbugs  Blake  moves  (in  to  dut- 
POjjeful  defacers,  beginning  with  thS  ES- 

™^*  ?^^  P""^"*  tbelr  side  of  the 
argument.  According  to  one  company  pre^! 
SuhVio  ?"i^*^  are  the  art  galf^^^tSe 
pubUc."  By  promoting  sales  they  are  crucial 
^iSSJf^**"^-  They  implement  the  flrrt 
^endment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  prees.  They  serve  soclety%lth 
SZ  %^/"  ^  ^^  C«*«-  the  (Snmu> 

«!rV!^' *■  *"  *™°y-    By  their  dlstrac- 

^fl.lfJjrr^**  "^^  ^  ^^  Prtme  pur- 
pose—bUlboerds  are  a  measurable  cause  of 
accidents.)  The  billboard  indusS^o^ 
■erves  by  Judiciously  allotting  space  to  oar- 
Ucular  candidates  for  office.  -n^taaW^ 
for  sure,  but  not  necessarily  to^  pSSJZ^** 

HIOBWAT   Bnj^OASDS 

a£J\^\^^  Propoaing  a  smaU  bonus  to 
States  that  would  ban  bUlboards  along^th? 

senator  Richard  Neuberger  touched  off  what 
SSS.^  ^^1£?**  *»*"*«^  <»»bate.  Bill- 
J<»«^^uberger  discovered,  are  too  much 

SLLT^,  "^Jty*  dehorned  without  a 
'>a*tie  royal.  PictortaUy,  Blake  pays  his  w»- 
^psct.  to  this  "art  gallery  of  STpubll? 

s^srjcs'ii^Str  "°^  "^^^  ^^ 

t^iia^C!!^  *°  *°  *°^^  ^  gauntlet  along  any 
^^l^^"^^  »»th  a  welter  of  compSiS 
gjrtat^nwteu.  hamburger  standTaS 
Z^/^!?*-  Jt  is  enough  to  make  one  re- 

f^  iS^SL'^"?"*.,?'  "*«  "»^**'  aluminum 

BiiS^^  "^  blinkers,  and  the  alphabrt 

Blake  finds  no  more  delight  in  suburbbL 

Hto   ap,»oach.   in   the   UtoSenatJ?  Sn^ 

phrase,  is  that  of  "asstheU(»^TL^^ 

urtSTb-Z^  J°f  °°*°°y  breeds  others.  Sub- 
to  ie^^Sl.*^  residential,  too  unlfwSi 
neeif   ^^^^^   ^~"«   '«^1'   ««d   school 

thr*hte?rlL*°f::f.*°  suburban  sprawl  Is 

laS  "if"^^   ^^"^  ^  ^"^^  to  the 
^Jnees    of    bureaucracy.    Government    fl- 
nancing  is  more  readUy  had  for  deahm.  ai 
ready  approved,  whlch^iii"t£f^i?i' 

*^ Jf»*8"  ^  the  Seagram  BuildinT  whSe 
J^^^^Xfonstroslties   such   ss^e^ 
Am  Btuidlng.    Fle  on  bureaucrats     But  nn 
vate  enterprise,  whether  monSTenders  LSn." 
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agers  or  stockholders,  can  be  just  as  ele- 
^ttne  in  dlijcardlng  good  architecture  Sid 
favoring  mediocrity  or  .worse 

soSTt^  c'Sf  ^f  ""  *"  ^°^  timorous       * 
^7^'»^  '^^  planners.    Like  the  military 
1^^,^  '^  '«*^  ■"  <=»"«bt  planning  the 
last  war  rather  than  the  one  to  MmeCon! 

^TJ^f  ,?*y  ■"  ^  "^^^t  STobsSSe 
^  the  fait  accomplL    Ihelr  aoning  ruleTai- 

toe^vSl^  *°  fl«bt  a  rearguarT^n^S^t 
the  variances.    A  bold  plan  Is  sure  to  bTex- 

^  It'  T  1*  "'"  PoUtlclans  do  rSt^S- 
«ge  it,  the  taxpayers  association  and  the 
electorate  probably  will. 

QTADEQUATE   PUHTKUiG 

Meanwhile,  almost  every  city  In  the  lanrt 
parucularly  every  gro^  clg.  1^  to 
fight  against  the  pricks  of  woefuilyTadr 
quate  or  shortsighted  planning.     HowTw 

s^'ZT  S^S?  SU?^r  JaT 
Which  is  to  create  a  "city  oTghett^ " 
Besides  the  ghettoes  of  rac^  therfSeThe 
onee   of   function,   an   industry   gheS^  '^ 

SSnr^.**°'  '  government  ghetto.  n!tkoT- 
Plng  ghetto,  an  apartment  ghetto  a  medical 
center  ghetto,  one  or  more  fw^^^ 
Ing.  and  one  for  high-cost  pres^  So^. 
ing.  The  "City  Of  ghettoes"  tafanSsSv 
inconvenient.    Among  other  fiawT  U  eSr 

^SLn^"'^""^**'  "^^  P«*»-  °'  t^nL 

-That  brings  us  back  to  biUboardla  and  the 

mad  geniuses  who  bulldoze  their  way  tlSough 

there  is  to  carry  the  freeways  on  their  im- 
perious course^    A  bridge  can  be  beautlfS 

iTJ  tT^P'  '^  *'"^''"  °'  *  ''•««*»y  can  grat- 
ify  the   senses.     The    ruling   conslderaUon 

m^r^^'  ^  "«"*^l-n!^cl  ~me  o/ toe 
most  glaring  scars  and  gashes  on  toe  face 
of  toe  land  are  toose  a<hnlni8tered  by  t^ 
new  race  of  landscape™.  ^ 

biniJ^^H*^!!  """  "tterbug  and  tilts  at  toe 
?h«  .^^^"  ""*  »"bdlvlder.  toe  tract  builder 
S  mln'^P'"!"*'"'  °'  ^^  '^'  tbe  saturat^^; 
of  mid-Manhattan,  toe  arohltectural  profes- 

S?nH^  ^r^-  "^*  bureaucrat,  toe  proflt- 
mlnded  banker  and  businessman  larre  and 

Si^H**'*  P*'^  ^*«-  i>«»pSrt^eiJ 

S.^^'  ^**  "malefactors  are  not  toe  fuU 
roUcaU.    You  and  I,  according  to  Blake   m 

^t'Zo        "^''-     ^  ^  book  we  are 
There  Is  a  larger  sense  in  which  he  is  rlaht 
^t"^,*?  this  smutting  up  of  AmerioJ  2  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  toe  population  explosion 
J^a^metimes   improves   on   the^^, 

thf^  ^  °^y  "°"  instances,  or  so 
the  pictures  seem  to  show,  his  touch  Is  be- 
fouling. Blake's  plea  for  better  teste  Is^ 
urgent  as  It  Is  timely. 


Wai  America  AJways  Mean  the  Same? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

ox  PXNi«n,vainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  AprU  16. 1964 
Mr.     OOODLmo.    Mr.     Speaker     2 

«h*Il^°  ^^"«  Maravilla  caWto  our 
shores  from  the  Philippines. 

at^t  If^Prefentiy  serving  as  a  Secretary 
J.,.S^^^*''?i^'*PP^  °*W*.  Mechanlcs- 
o!I^V^  ^®  '**«<*  "<«  Ceclles  today 
and  fewer  of  Uioee  who  would  deS^ 
the  customs  and  traditions  tiiat  have 
made  a  comparatively  young  nation  tiie 
greatest  on  earth. 
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Read  and  reflet  on  her  coDception  of 
America: 

What  AiikncA 


chocB  late 
■olUen 


and  I  boft. 
tniir 


t) 


I  met  my  flnl 
lltUe  girl  In  tlM 
war  on  then  an^ 
number  of  tall 
peMBJ  out 
me.  meant  tan 

Time 
cation,  and  I 
America  In  Its 
the  symtxd.   and 
meane: 

Freedom  to  say 
your  b^efs.  and 
IndlTldual. 

Opportunity  to 
choloe  and  to 
capability,  ratbw 
tate  what  you 
can  ad-vanoe^ 

Dignity  of  labor 
'Sharing  the 
peofHea  of  the 
pride,    and    glTln«  r 
clutchee  of 

After  Uvlnghi 
than  a  yean,  I 
ttmea,  to  compla 
I  too.  must  take 
not  only  the  food 
I  have  America 


TO  Ma 

American  when  Z  wm  a 

Phllli^>lnea.    There  waa  a 

we  children  aaw  a  large 

Afaerlcan  soldier*  who  often 

candlea.     America  to 

and  candlee. 

through  aaeoclatlon.  edu- 

maturity,  I  came  to  we 

light:  Amoica  the  creed. 

the   goal.     Tee,   America 


terrorl  bh 
tie 


flid 
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what  yon  think,  practice 
ezerclae  your  right*  ■*  an 


adiknce 


pursue  a  career  of  your 

to-the  limit*  of  your 

Jthan  haTlng  someone  dic- 

*l|ould  do  and  how  far  you 


thiigs 
wtrld 


and  pride  in  a  job. 

you  have,  helping  the 

to  lecun  self-reliance. 

hope    to    thoee    In    the 


States  for  sll^tly  more 

that  I  too,  Buocumb,  at 

7  and  complaints.    Tee. 

iloek  cf  myself — for  I  have 

Ote  world  hungers  fw,  but 


TW  Pitf aOs  0  F  a  Oae-World  Trade 
Or  raaiatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  I  UGH  SCOTT 


or 
IN  THK  SENATK 


.VAiriA 

<  >F  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursda,  r.  Aprfl  16, 1964 


Tils 
Icxued 


Mr.    SCOTT, 
appears  In  the 
New  York  Tlmei 
about  a  proposal 
organisation 
Runians,  Is 
as  the  Item  polnls 

I  ask  'iTiftTiln  0 
article  be  printec 
CoircBSsaiONAL 

There  bein« 
was  ordered  tobt 
asfcdlows 


Mr.    President,    there 

April  6  edition  of  the 

an  interesting  article 

for  one  big  world  trade 

plan,  backed  by  the 

with  many  pitfalls, 

out. 

)us   consent   that   the 
In  the  Appendix  of  the 

I^BCOKO. 

objecticm.  the  article 
printed  In  the  Rscoso, 


n> 


BvaBiAKS  Pavob 

WOBLD     QaOTTP 

OairKTA     UJr. 


PBOBi.Kica — ^DKvx4oniro 
OATT 


appestlng 


(By 
PAazB,  AprU  5 
ly  H>P«i^Ung  Ideas 
the   nmted   Natlo 
Geneva  Is  the 
embracing  world 
The  Idea  oi  an 
everyone  la 
sugiPMts    equal, 
ment  by  and  for 
with  each  other. 

Behind  the 
the   nr»T»t¥»iiT««Tts 
oountrlea.  .  The 
eept  for  qiaelal 
partlenlarly 
era!     Agreement 
(OATT).     The 
In.   or  can   get 
Wastam  industrial 
against  countries 


C  m  TxADK  Boot — Ioka  or 
liSAWs  SoKx  Sttppost  at 
(foimuMca — Wkst  Crrzs 
Nations  Skzk  To 
Atximb  To  Covia  Svarom 


Rlciitrd 


weloaie 


B.  Mooney) 

of  the  most  common- 

bhat  Is  being* diacusaed  at 

Trade   Conference   In 

it  of  one  big  all- 

organlcatlon. 

0  rganiaatlon  that  Includes 
■  ting  on   the   sin^ace.    It 

1  OTndtscrlmlnatory    treat- 
1 11  nations  in  their  trade 


there  are  two  forces — 
knd    the    underdeveloped 
Cfmmunlst   countries,   ex- 
are  not  in  and  are  not 
In,  the  existing  Oen- 
»     Tarllls     and     Trade 
um  Icrdeveloped  nations  are 
,   but   believe  that   the 
powers  have  It  stacked 
hat  are  less  powerfuL 


XBw  Baoxir  pbotosb) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  an  entirely  new  organlaatlon. 
India,  with  some  support  from  other  under- 
developed ooontriea.  has  proposed  broaden- 
ing OATT  to  cover  everyone. 

There  are  83  "eontraetlng  parties."  which 
means  "full  monbers,"  in  OATT  now,  and 
11  other  countrlea  associated  in  one  way  or 
another.  Ther  has  been  a  sharp  increaee  in 
less  developed  country  membership  in  the 
last  few  years. 

These  new  members  need,  and  are  getting. 
some  exemptions  from  the  agreement's  gen- 
eral rules  of  trade  liberalism  and  nondis- 
crimination. In  order  to  protect  their  new 
indiutries. 

Some  of  QATTs  founding  fathers  are  not 
happy  about  this  dlluUon  of  the  general 
rules,  and  would  be  even  lees  enthualaatlc 
about  Conununlst  participation. 


Actually  Czechoslovakia  Is  a  full  member 
already,  and  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have 
special  status.  The  Caech  membership  dates 
from  pre-Communlst  days  and  is  not  really 
active  now.  But  Poland,  which  Is  the  big- 
gest of  all  Commtmlst  traders  with  the  West, 
is  actively  negotiating  now  to  find  a  way  to 
fit  in  and  participate.  One-third  of  Po- 
land's foreign  trade  is  with  non-Conununlst 
countries. 

The  technical  problem  In  fitting  a  Com- 
munist country  into  the  agreement  Is  that 
their  economic  system  is  basically  different. 
There  is  Just  one  importer  In  a  Communist 
country — the  government.  There  Is  no  need 
for  tariffs.  The  government  Imports  what  la 
needed  to  supplement  the  country's  own  pro- 
duction, and  no  more. 

Communists  maintain  that  they  can  make 
trade  deals  with  the  rest  of  the  world  Just  as 
well  as  a  market  country  can.  Instead  of 
lowering  its  nonexistent  tariffs  to  let  more 
foreign  goods  In,  a  Conununlst  country  can 
commit  Itself  to  buy  a  specified  larger  amount 
of  foreign  goods. 

But  there  is  a  flaw  In  this,  too — discrimi- 
nation. In  the  absence  of  special  laws  or 
regulations  that  close  out  particular  lines  of 
goods,  a  market-economy  country  is  com- 
posed of  many  Importers  making  their  many 
choices.  In  a  Communist  country,  however, 
with  Just  one  Impmter,  there  Is  discrimi- 
nation In  the  very  act  ot  bujrlng. 

XXD   COVWltaWtOPOSAI. 

One  Communist  counterproposal  la  that 
they  ftOfUl  their  commitments  to  buy  more 
abroad  by  buying  from  countries  to  which 
they  have  increased  export  sales. 

But  even  this  does  not  satisfy  the  West- 
em  view  that  trade  should  be  totally  non- 
discrlmlnatOTy,  with  no  master  decision- 
makers picking  and  choosing. 

Another  question,  of  course,  is  prices.  The 
Communist  pricing  system  Is  not  the  West- 
em  way. 

The  Poles  maintain  that  they  scU  for  ex- 
port at  whatever  the  cxirrent  world  market 
prices  are.  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  sell 
for  less.  But  the  West  is  ever  suspicious  that 
the  Communists  may  break  a  market  at  any 
time,  by  dumping  goods  at  cutrate  prices. 

Thus,  the  debate  goes  on,  on  technical 
grounds.  This  Is  not  Just  a  case  of  techni- 
calities, though.  It  is  perhaps  essentially  a 
nontechnical  political  matter. 

Western  countries  are  Just  not  really  in- 
terested In  trying  to  do  commercial  business 
with  the  Communists  on  an  equal  footing— 
not  wEUitlng  to  Invite  the  commercial  or 
political  competition,  or  not  trusting  the 
Commimists  to  stick  to  the  rules. 

There  will  be  much  talk  about  this  during 
the  remaining  10  weeks  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference.  One  of  the  five  subcom- 
mittees Is  working  exclusively  on  the  organi- 
sation question. 

In  view  of  the  entrenched  resistance,  the 
Conference   itself  may   be  as  close   as   the 


Communists  wlU  get  to  participating  In  a 
worldwide  organization.  This  could  mean 
that  the  Conference  Itself.  In  recurring  meet- 
ings In  future  years,  wUI  evolve  into  the 
organisation  that  so  much  of  the  world 
wants. 


Enterprise  aad  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  nw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  R^resentatives.  quite  natur- 
ally, is  concerned  with  how  our  money  is 
spent ;  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Recent  months  have  found  a"  consid- 
erable majority  of  Congress  expressing 
concern  with  the  AID  program.  Even 
the  greatest  champions  of  foreign  aid 
among  our  colleagues  are  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  foreign 
aid  is  going  down  the  hill  rapidly.  It 
appears  almost  certain  that  the  foreign 
aid  requests  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  was  tre- 
mendously Impressed  to  read  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  14 
concerning  the  exc^ent  progress  Pan 
American  World  Airways  has  made  in 
establishing  a  worldwide  international 
hotel  organization. 

Like  its  parent  company.  Interconti- 
nental Hotels  Corp.  has  no  domestic 
facilities.  It  Lb,  as  is  Pan  American, 
purely  international.  As  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  says.  IHC  "has  found  that  It 
can  be  good  business  to  help  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  develop  economically." 

Intercontinental  Hotels  Corp.,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  operating  witity.  Is  leas 
than  20  years  old.  yet  by  the  end  of  1966. 
when  it  will  achieve  Its  20th  bhiJiday, 
IHC  expects  to  be  open^ing  33  hotels  In 
26  countries  and  6  continents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal article  is  most  refreshing.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  the  article  follows: 
Entxrprisz    and    Dxplomact — ^Paw-Am    Aia- 

WATS    HOTKL   Ul»lT  HXLPS    ITSZLT  BT   ADING 

Natioits 

(By  Ruth  Sheldon  Knowles) 

A  privately  ovmed  VS.  enterprise  has 
found  that  It  can  be  good  business  to  help 
other  countries  of  the  world  develop  eco- 
nomically. 

Intercontinental  Hotels  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  is  making  its  international  hotel 
business  into  an  Informal  Instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  by  an  ImaglnaUve  ap- 
proach that  benefits  government  and  private 
Interest  wherever  it  goes.  It  does  this  by 
specialising  in  building  or  managing  hotels 
in  areas  where  the  establishment  of  a  first- 
class  hotel  wUl  Itself  create  tourist  and  com- 
mercial business. 

That  IHC's  approach  is  imusual  is  attested 
by  this  statement  from  a  prospectus  vrith 
which  it  and  several  partners  made  a  public 
offering  of  stock  for  five  hotels  in  Pakistan : 
"A  related  benefit  not  to  be  measured  finan- 
cially Is  the  mutual  undentandftig  of  pe<^e 
of  different  races  and  nationalities  promoted 
by  intensified  traveling  from  abroad." 

But  the  fact  U  that  IHC  also  has  scored 
some  striking  soccessss  financially.    For  one 
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thing,  most  of  its  hotels  are  heavUy  patron- 
!!Sk?^*  m  soon  as  they  open.  LSTsome 
establishments,  only  a  few  years  old.  aln^ 
are«p«dlng.  Beyond  this,  the  existence  of 
the  hotels  has  greaUy  stimulated  air  travel 
to  areas  served  by  Pan  Am. 

At  the  same  time.  IHC  has  been  pioneerlur 
some   novel    Investment   techniques,   brlmt- 
?^,  *^.*w "  ^'^^^'^  ^^tes  and  foreign  caB- 
ItsJ     both   public   and   private,    to    finance 
most  of  its  hotels.    IHC  itself  shares  In  the 
ownership  of  each  hotel  it  operates   alwava 
as  a  minority  stockholder.    iSs.  toi  va^ 
the  familiar  pattern;   Hilton  Hotels' Intff- 
national  IHC's  chief  rival  in  the  foreign  field 
does  not  own  any  of  the  hotels  it  manages' 
mi^°.  ^  «>°tributes  to  economlc^e^pJ 
ment  in  the  countries  where  It  goes   and  a 
cloee  look  at  mc  shows  what  iipait  such 
American  operations  can  have 
mc's  growth  has  been  so  spectacular  that 

M  h^f.°f  "V^  "  "P~*-  *°  *>•  operating 
T?^  ^  ^  countries  and  6  continents, 
u  IHC  has  been  successful  in  spurrlnj? 
economic  development  where  it  puts  uThoT 
mr  ^  "i^^  U  by  no  means  accidental. 
»  nr,*T^  ^*™  °'  ^°^  **°rt  *o  ^elP  alleviate 
?h^w^  economic  and  political  problem  in 

wild  wS-™  *^*""  ****"^  **•  *°**  "^ 

™iH**^w,**°^  **"•  ^^-   Government  was 
considerably    concerned    over    the    ne«l    of 

S^iit>:!^'?Sf    «>^*rtes    for   dollars   to 
etrengthen    their    eoonomles    and    Increase 

S?r^SJ"*~^-  But  businessmen  and  toT 
lets  alike  were  avoiding  South  America  be- 

'^T  **«?•  ^'  °'  l^stclass  h^  * 

for^tJ^^  ^J^  '*'«"*  "^  "«^er 
o^«  ^l^  Amwica.  President  Roosevelt,  in 
one  <rf  his  last  acts  before  his  death  ao- 
Pro^c^  Juan  Trlppe.  the  airline's  pwSI 
^^,^^.^*  "*  that  Pan  Am  undJiSSe 

SHIFT    at    XtTSOPX,    ASU 
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racii  early  eflbrts  went  Into  renovatlna 
and  building  hotels  to  Bnuai,  cSomSi  ^ 
ezuelajUruguay.  Mexico.  H  SalwSS  'cmS- 
cao.  Dominican  Republic  and  PtS,^ 

S  ^*J!!^^?tr'  *'°^»^'  "  ^  oon^traSS' 
StST^vJ^v*^  '**»'y  ^  ventur«l  Into 
Africa,      mo    hotels    are    to    operaUon    or 

ssssST'  ssrr*T'  ^**"«  s^^aSSt 

Australia  New  Zsaland,  Liberia,  the  ivory 
Coast  and  even  the  fabled  Island  ofai  ^ 

hnS,  ^  ■^'  P°"««l  "d  economic  to^ta- 
bUlty  may  sometimes  adversely  affect  mr 
earnings.  The  mc  hotel  inSL^S, ™^ 
to°^r"  !fP~Prt»ted  when^iTc^ 
to  power,  and  Veneauela's  poUtlcal  troubles 

m?'ll2^,P'"  ^I  **^«  ^^  does  not  bother 
mc  executives  unduly.  They  look  upon  their 
f^l^J'  providing  self-made  loig-range 
^^^-  -  T!.  ""  »  "^'^y't  for  ecLionac 
^owth  and  trade."  declares  John  Os^ 
racs  chairman.  "This  wlU  conSbute  to 
greater  political  stability."         '^'^^°^^  to 

tei^'LSt.^^^*"'  '**'■  ^^  Pakistani  ho- 
en^J?^  *^'  '"  example,  that  Pakistan  is 
entering  the  most  important  phase  of  it« 
e«jaomic  development^d  thaf ^uci  o1 

SS«.J?f?"^'!J^*"°°'  °'  international 
l^!^f^  1«  handicapptog  the  efforts  of  go^ 
ernment  and  private  tovestments.  ^  5?th 
the  ato  Of  brtoglng  businessmen  and  tJJS? 
l?*f  *°  *^e  country,  five  hotels  wiU  be  buUt 
the  first  to  Karachi  opentog  next  mo^i  *' 
The  1  lis  rooms  which  the  Pakistan  ho- 

S^lS^L  L*°"*"*°«  employment  and 
^T^J^^  "*•  expansion  and  esubllsh- 
S^JL^  »»u»lne-es  and  service  todu««i 
Economic  studies  show  that  one   uSt  S 


SSSLTSSS.*!"  «".  three  unlU  to  the 
The  financing  of  three  of  the  PakUtanl  ho- 
^'^:^  W1«V.700  altogeSS^SSa^ 
2^iSfTJ.°^?^**^**°»«^«  patterns  bel^ 
this  type  of  ventxu*  assembles 

tr!^^  **S?  of  M382300  were  obtatoed 
from   the  UA   Export-Import  Bank    ruo^ 
toans  Of  ♦a4>6«,000  were  iecurJTfnim  to^ 
.«H»^*«*^^  '"  International  Development, 
and  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  took  tt348 - 
400  of  4  percent  rupee  debentures,    mctook 
!L^°^!^  '"^^  posltlon-23  percent  to^ls 
case-wlth   the    balance   of    the   *e  531  ooo 
equity  betog  provided  by  the  PaLstafoov^ 
^';^*°*;  «»«  P^l^ten  Airlines,  Prl^e  k^- 
^e  publfc^  ^"'  '°^  businessmen,   and 
In   establishing  ita  equity  posiUon    IHC 
borrowed  Pakistan  rupees  from  AlS  fuSs 
Which  have  accumulated  from  the  sale  of 
UB.  surplus  agricultural  producte  to  Pakl- 

In  Ireland,  where  to  1983  IHC  opened  a 
814-room  hotel  in  Dublto  and  t^o  S-rS.^ 

h^^'^kI^^'*'^^**  "«»  Cork,  the  finanS 
brought  together  a  similarly  strange  ass^ 
ment  of  partners.  «»«««t- 

The  Irish  Oovemment  made  an  outrlrht 

m^tif  **f-T  "**  "  guaranteed  the^ 

m^«  J^  -^^  also  took  a  •700,000  second 
^?It^  V  r^'  eliareholders  providtog  the 
Sn!^  t„°'  «*  ^"""^^  ''«"  I«C;  Irish  Alr- 
ih^i.  ^l  Qresham  Hotel  Co.  of  Irel^, 
SS^^  »^«»  operated  Dublto's  leading  hotel; 
Ouinness,  Ireland's  noted  brewing  compamr" 
^d  a  group  Of  Buropean  tovestSrs,  toctoi 
to^^Baron   Rothschild   and    Countess    Bls- 

The  Dublto  Interconttoental  Is  the  lanrest 

pie  of  an  I8th  century  KuropeaTclty  bmit 

mr^if  ^"*  It  also  Is  Irish  throu£ou? 
Sh^f**°"."**  designers  worked  with 
J^  ♦^^  ""**  nianufacturers  to  pro^cc 
the  textiles,  furniture,  chtoa,  silver  an^ 
glassware  for  all  three  hotels. 

At  first  many  Irish  were  tocltoed  to  scoff 
at  the  new  hotels  and  what  thev  ooiiirt^« 
but  they  now  have  ^^^i^^ft^l 

to^X'^^th"""'*"'  *^*  toSSTtJsSris 
increastog  and  the  government  hss  been  i^hi* 


A1911 


otPAcr  m  numcTDST 
which  opened  to  the  German  ICato  Rl^r  dtv 

a  ?"*  "I!  shortage  of  first-class  hotels  wu 

gates,  to  hold  ita  meettog  to  Frankfurt 
lo^'o^J^J^"^"^  *^*^«  ^"^  Alined  to 
!f  pCbX'^eTclS^cran'S  ^^to^^^-^ 

toconfoundl4S?^.****  '^"'^  ^^''^'^^ 


In  Frankfurt,  a  center  of  theater  art  and 
music,  the  theme  of  the  Int^t'l^iS 
main  restaurant  and  bar  centen  on  the  to- 
ternatlonal  theater,  with  patotings,  tapStrJ^ 
and  puppet  scenes  Xroi  grot  pit^T  iS 
operas.  Even  the  coffee  shop  is  EraS 
w^th  original  Picasso  ceramic^  pFatesAl^ 
the  arch  tecta  took  advantage  ^  the  hotels' 
specta^lar  panoramic  vlewTdesign  a  glws! 
enclosed  supper  club  and  bar  which  h&s  be- 
come a  favorite  of  Frankfurters 

But  it  is  to  the  Middle  East,  at  Beirut 
Lebanon,  that  IHC  has  put  up  perhaps  Ita 
most  magnificent  hotel.  ***'  *^  ""P"  iw 

Beirut  is  the  traditional  gateway  to  the 
Orient,  the  banking  center  S  ^rMldciS? 
and  a  tourist's  paradise.     If  offers  breath- 
taking  scenery,  year-round    bathtog  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  H>ectacular  Roman 
ruins  extant.  Crusaders'  fortresses  and  easy 
access   to   aU   the   historical  places   of  tS 
Holy  Ijmds      The  city  u  a  miniature  ParU 
with  a  lavish  castoo  and  night  life 
~J?^^  IHC  opened  the  •S.fi  million,  315- 
room  Hotel  Phoenicia  at  the  end  of  1961   It 
increased    Behnifs    first-class    hotel    roim 
aipaclty  by  38  percent  and  give  the  city  ita 
first  oomvenUon  facilities 

•The  Hotel  Phoenicia  is  a  work  of  art  to  it- 
self It  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples 
Of  Architect  Bdward  F.  StoneTtalenT  ij 
states  in  contemporary  mood  the  essence  of 
Oriental  beauty  with  Ito  lacy  balconies.'  white 
marbLB  columns,  spacious  rooms,  and  court- 
yard swimming  pool  overlooking  the  sea 
A,^***^*  to  the  lees  developed  lands  of 
Afrta  and  the  Orient,  mc  frSJ^nSTen- 
counters  unique  challenges  andinusual  «- 
perlencee.    In  Indonesia,  far  example,  mCs 

start  with  help  Who  had  never  worn  shoes, 
much  less  seen  the  Inside  of  a  hotel  ^aed 
knives  or  forks,  or  had  any  exposure  to  Wm* 
em  customs,  food  or  drtoTltU^  1  »5 
employees  to  service  the  IntereonttnentS? 
420-room  Hotel  Indonerta  to^JSESS  Si! 
slbly  a  record  for  hotel  employees^«r«,^ 
xxoKcisoro  «vn,  sraurs 

cuffi^^/^^^Vv*^"'"'^^**'  ™C  ran  into  diffi- 
culties of  another  sort.  When  the  ts  mun^ 
224-room  hotel  IHC  is  putttog  up  tt^  md 
not  progress  to  the  be^nnSTw  rapSSy  m 
it  shouw,  the  Thai  Gov^SaeJt^S^?i  U 
was  because  of  the  activity  of  evU  splrite 

The  royal  astrologer  advised  the  Gov«n 
m^t  the  mon  Propm^iS^^J^n  wLS^^I 
^^  •^"^*»,'«  '^^"^  out  to  exoiJie^ 
^^■J^J"'  ^*  December  a  corps  crfBud- 

IHC  Is  particularly  Interested  in  what  It 

iT  u  o^^«  ^^^  ^"^"^  countries.  So  far 
Lnir  °P«"^'^8  a  230-room  hotel  to  U^rtl 
and  an  expectedly  lavish  n-storThotel  in 

Reiu^.''^*?'  "P"*"*  thelSSre  of  ti; 
Republic  Of  Ivory  Coast  to  become  Afric?; 

S^^^d^^tr^-areTolSre; 

Sjsi--   So^So^^   -    --^- 

However,  this  hotel  is  not  typical  of  what 

mc^i- manning  and  negotiatl^^other^M-' 

yet^lSi^  nJZ  "*^  ^""^^  *«^el  to  Africa 
yet.    Mr.  Gates  says.     "The  need  of  th»  Af 

sa^ita-Tjss-thV^jrhs^^ 

PaST'^f  ^!  "^I'^ence  at  hand  from  other 
parte  of  the  world,  it  is  practicallv  a  r^ 
gone  conclusion  that  IHc'^'^ST^Vm^; 
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_  In  actual 
•nt«ri»1a«  can  help  oth- 
ItMU. 


EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROteRT  H.  MICHEL 

tW  XLLZKOa 

IN  THX  HOUBl  or  BKPBISEMTATIVBS 

Thursdi  y.  April  16. 1964 


Mr.    MICHE^. 
qnantmoua 
sertedtnthe 
very  good  edltorfal 
10  Iwue  of  Life 
my  ot^leagues 
the  '*^"iBa1ng 
OAB    rdattye 
acminst  Venegu^la. 
read  Into  the 
entire  report  oli 
through  4562 
foOovs: 

Thx 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 

I  wish  to  liave  in- 

of  the  Rkcoro  the 

appearing  In  the  April 

nagaztne  and  would  call 

partictilar  attention  to 

mentioned  of  the 

Castro's    aggression 

I  had  occasion  to 

RxcoBo  that 

March  9,  pages  4548 

The  editorial  reads  as 


ooDjmt 
Apiendiz 


leport 
to 


Co  trcmsiOHAL 


SoiA  roa  Ain>  Castboisic 


Senator 
'  approach  to 
Mi  ataffeMl  objwtdra 

Oonintftt^ 
o< 
ImTtha 


cJ  talnnan 


Joim  Voator  Dall4a) 
aawBT.  nolongor 
war  has  so  ahaa«^ 
onr  oM  good  _ 
avail  start  thlnirtii  t 


growl  og 


Juat  wbat  h» 
poUolaalie  would 
Jactfcr  debate 
Piuiu  the  gt 
■peech.  there  la 
ger  for  aome  £  ^ 
recent  diangea  in 
U).    The 
diangea:  th^ 
the 


blflr  QMeota  urging  a 

:  orelgn  policy  haa  achieved 

at  starting  argumects. 

at  the  Foreign  Re- 

•  the  Democnttic 

baaing  Ita  diplomacy  on 

mther  than  objeotlve  faots" 

ive  nxjrallanC  (riiadea  of 

Tlte  Derll.  sayi  Pm.- 

InMoaoow;  the  cold 

that  we  had  better  drop 

bad-guys    lll\tsloos   and 

"unthinkable  thoughts." 

by  that — l.e..  Just  what 

diange — Is  the  proper  sub- 


(^  s-bad-guys 


freai 


oae 
.  wro:ig 

Culia. 


thla.  he  helped 
that  UJB.  p<dley  U 
when  he  got  dowi  i 
I  In  at  least 
'  prored 
In  ttmlng. 

Ttokt  area  Is 
to  coexist  with 
"minor  damagog 
menace."    We 
and  'Ooonomle 
aUles  wont  let  us 
Is  not   against 
about  it.     Short 
"could  explode 
an  effeetlTe 
our  power." 

As  Secretary 
our  Cuban  boyoot 
failure;  our 


boyco:t 


Bujk 


problem 
1; 


adced 


but  how  to  make 
knowledged  that 
poae  a  grave  threat 
countries"  but 
be    dealt    with 
vigorous  use  of 
of  the  Inter- 
Senator's  speech 
that  very  machlnerV 
Th»  Organlaatloi 
cently  lasued  a 
for  aggreeslon   ^ 
vestlgators  found 


-Amer  can 


impact  of  Fuukight's 
ev^ently  a  widespread  hun- 
thlnklng  to  match  th^ 
the  world  altuatlon  (Life. 
Seiiator  accurately  deecrlbed 
poUtleal  sterility  of  nu- 
Ooiamunlst  apUX.  the  steady 
power.     And.  In  doing 
lylmulate  the  reappraisals 
always  In  need  of.    But 
to  making  speclllc  pro- 
major  policy  area,  Fui.- 
In  substance  and  worse 


He  wants  us  to  learn 

and  treat  him  as  a 

Instead  of  "a  Vhpaieoalc 

abandon  our  political 

of   Cuba   since  our 

make  It  work.    FouaicHr 

boycott.  Just  defeatist 

tt  a  full  blockade  which 

nuclear  war."  he  says. 

"la  simply  not  within 


Oistro 


shoUd 
bo:'cott 


tlie 


In  o 


remarked  2  days  later, 

Is  not  that  much  of  a 

Is  not  how  to  drop  It 

tougher.    FoiaaicHT  ac- 

Cuban  «f»TwtimT»i»iTi  does 

to  other  LaUn  American 

that  "this  threat  can 

tb^rough    the    prompt    and 

established  procedures 

system."     Alss,   the 

tt  rew  a  large  sptLnner  Into 


In  Veneauela,  phw  money,  propaganda  and 
Cuba-trained  terrorists  with  a  plan  to  seize 
Caracas  and  kUl  or  exUe  the  president.  The 
u">eiw1ielTnlng  evldenoe  has  been  well  clr- 
oulated  In  Latin  America  and  the  OAS  foreign 
ministers  have  been  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do  about  It.  Most  Caribbean  ooimtrlee  are 
for  applying  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  short  of  force,  which  would  ccMnplete 
the  isolation  of  Cuba  by  her  neighbors.  To 
muster  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  the 
OAS  needs  what  its  former  Council  Chair- 
man Pacio  (of  Costa  Rica)  calls  "a  very 
Btrong  leadership  from  the  United  States." 
Awaiting  that  leadership,  the  Latin  foreign 
ministers  got  Instead  the  Pulbrlght  coexist- 
ence speech,  which  they  insist  on  thinking 
(wrongly)  was  a  trial  balloon  for  the  State 
Department.  "There  go  the  votes  we  had 
lined  up."  said  Waclo,  in  dismay. 

Even  if  the  OAS  does  not  vote  sanctions 
against  Castro,  the  United  States  could  offer 
more  intensive  Joint  surveillance  of  Castro's 
subversion  and  gunrunning.  as  urged  by 
Senator  Kxatino.  The  U-8.  Navy  could  do  a 
lot  more  than  it  has  been  doing  to  help  the 
other  Caribbean  nations  patrol  their  shores. 
Castro  Is  neither  as  harmless  nor  as  well 
established  as  Pui^aicHT  thinks.  His  creaky 
economy  is  now  80-percent  dependent  on 
Soviet  bloc  aid  and  trade.  The  mystique  ot 
Pldelismo  has  long  since  lost  its  appeal  to 
most  Latin  Americans;  but  he  Is  stlU  actively 
trying  to  fcment  alien  revolutions  In  a  hemi- 
sphere that  used  to  be  protected  by  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Fui-BaioHT.  among  other  shrewd  generallz- 
aUons.  spoke  of  the  State  Department's 
"malady  of  chronic  and  excessive  caution." 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  he  himself  has  made  the 
malady  wane.  There  can  be  no  coexist- 
ence with  Castro  until  his  regime  Is  made 
"compatible  with  this  hemisphere,"  as  Rusk 
mildly  puts  it.  NeithM-  the  United  States 
nor  the  OAS  has  done  all  tt  can  to  effect  that. 


April  16 


at  American  States  re- 
indictment of  Castro 
Venesuela.     Its  In- 
I   toos   of   Cuban   arms 
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He't  Right  This  Time 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi;.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrissional  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Poet  Times  of  November  18,  1963. 
again  setting  forth  the  evils  of  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill  and  clearly  pointing 
out  reasons  why  that  inqultous  antlcon- 
sumer  legislation  should  be  throttled  by 
the  Congress. 
The  article  follows : 

Hi's  Right  This  Timb 
We  rarely  see  eye  to  eye  with  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

But  from  this  comer  a  hearty  "amen"  to 
his  argument  opposing  the  so-caUed  qual- 
ity stabUlzatlon  blU.  This  is  the  old  fair 
trade  bill,  now  traveUng  under  a  new  label. 
It  would  allow  manufacturers  to  establish 
minimum  prices  at  which  their  goods  could 
be  sold  by  retailers. 

As  Dr.  Heller  said  in  a  summary  as  to 
price  effects : 

Uniform  resale  prices  (to  consumers)  would 
tend  initially  to  be  set  higher  than  the 
present  average  of  prices  charged. 

TempOTary  reductions  In  prices  by  retail- 
ers would  be  eliminated. 


Rising  costs  and  reduced  efficiency  in  re- 
tailing would  put  pressure  en  manufacturers 
to  raise  their  resale  jxlces  further. 

And  for  the  retaUers  who  want  this  bill 
enacted.  Dr.  Heller  advanced  some  logical 
conclusions  which  should  diminish  their  en- 
thusiasm considerably. 

With  price  competition  at  retail  for  these 
fixed-priced  goods  eliminated,  he  pointed 
out.  other  forms  of  retaU  competition  would 
be  intensified.  Accelerated  advertialng  ex- 
penses, fancier  store  decorations,  additional 
services  and  other  forms  of  nonprlce  com- 
petition would  be  used  to  compete  for  sales 
This  would  force  up  the  costs  of  reUiling 

Small  retailers,  he  said,  might  in  fact  be 
disadvantaged  in  the  end  by  passage  of  this 
bill  because  fixed  prices  on  fair-traded  mer- 
chandise in  many  Instances  would  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  private  brands  and 
other  non-fair-traded  Items  handled  by  big 
stores,  mail-order  houses  and  chains.  Private 
brands  would  increase  and  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  market. 


From  Educator  to  Hab:  Thaaks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  HiUMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1964 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
brought  into  focus  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing people-to-people  experiences  In  re- 
cent years.  Too  often  this  type  of  hu- 
manitarian work  is  never  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  pi^llc,  and  I  feel  this 
article  of  February  5. 1964.  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  to  commend  the 
persons  involved: 

Faoic  Ecu  ADOS  to  Hob:  Thanks 
(By  Charles  N.  Sschen) 

A  grateful  Latin  American  country  ex- 
tended its  personal  thanks  yesterday  for  the 
generosity  shown  a  tiny  Ecuadoran  girl  or- 
phaned In  a  Boston  hotrt  fire  last  March. 

"It  is  generosity  and  kindness  of  this  type 
that  overshadows  the  tragedy  of  death."  Am- 
bassador Jose  Correa  said  to  his  guests  from 
Boston. 

He  recalled  the  flash  fire  that  swept 
through  the  Sherry-BUtmore  In  Boston  last 
March  snulllng  out  the  lives  of  an  Ecua- 
doran couple  who  had  brou^t  their  phys- 
ically handicapped  daughter  there  for  med- 
ical help. 

They  were  Fabian  and  Maria  Jljong.  of 
Qxiito,  Ecuador.  As  the  fire  took  their  lives, 
their  helpless  daughter,  Maria  Elena,  6,  lay 
quietly  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

When  the  story  of  her  plight  reached 
the  people  of  Boston,  a  ham  radio  operator 
named  James  Jacobs,  of  Boston,  sent  his 
radio  call  to  Ecuador  tat  help  In  locating 
relatives. 

Another    Boetonlan.    George    Swartz.    also  ' 
went  to  work. 

With  the  help  of  Sheriff  Howard  W.  Pitz- 
patril;k  and  Alfred  Johnson,  vice  president 
of  the  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  a  fund  was  established  to 
take  care  of  the  orphaned  child.  ^ 

It  was  their  heartfelt  help.  Ambassador 
Correa  said,  that  spelled  survival  for  the 
child. 

"The  people  of  Ecuador  will  be  everlast- 
ingly thankful  for  your  consideration  and 
thoughtfulnoss  of  this  child,"  he  told  Swartz, 
Johnson,  and  Fltzpatrlck. 
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Tha  Boston  visitors  declined  any  oeraonal 
oredlt  extending  it  instead  to  toe  ^  SS^J 
mor^onors  to  the  Maria  Jijong  Fund  whl^ 
has  grown  to  •11,689.29.  wnicn 

"The  people  of  our  area  are  aiwair=  .-^h. 

rar^"".^e*°wr^  others'fn^n'eS  -^^J 
SM  Sb  .h^^  ^L^  happiest  when  we  can 
f^H  K  ^"'^  '^^^  *8»^  and  we  have  been 
told  she  can  walk  again." 

y.^^  ^?  ™^°*y  coUected,  the  trusteea 
Set^'^*""?.  V^"  youngster 'to  toelSS^ 

r^iH    *^«^,P«"onal  interest  in  the  orphan^ 

fm  ihS*  ^"^^  °'  "^«  '^°d  wer?^ 
fai     Ti     ^**'    consideration    may    have   a 

oTJ  /n  ~  'f  "^^  °°  ^^  ^^^'J  ^°r  better  io! 
ple-to-people  relations  between  counSiS^ 

Another   example   of   this   (rrassrrvif» 
humanitarianism  was  shown  a  SH^SS 

^S:1^^  S^°"«^  ^^^^  offerS  to  prS 
vide  funds  for  a  young  sailor's  retmS  to 
Boston  to  be  fitted  with  a  prostheticdf 
vice  to  replace  the  right  hand  he  iSt  h^ 

i«r^^  *     °'  '^^  *yP«'  and  It  certainly 
l^rii^ZaS^C^r.^.r^^--'^- 
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So  the  Republican  charges  run.    There  is 
of  course,  no  proof  that  they  ace  true  vTtTt 

urged  "even  more"  than  the  fouTs^^^' 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates  In  l»«OhM  i^!^ 
reluctant  to  commit  himself  to  itXXf 
rangement  In  1964.  ^  ^' 

nZ*  ^  **"*"  charges  are  without  founda- 
tion.  So  long  as  radio  and  television  sta«nn« 
murt  provide  equal  time  to  all^u^iS^^S 

^^T^'^^"^''  *^*  ""t  obacurefthrSeiSSi 
which  shed  such  a  revealing  liebt  on  th*  t!^ 
major  party  nominees  4  year!  lo^Sl  nT? 
have  their  counterpart  this  yeS  ^  "  '^°^ 
It  lsj)os8ible  that  Mr.  Johnson  feels  that 
he  would  be  more  effective  in  some  oth^r  tJje 
to  ^,?^Pf  8^'^K-  y«t  there  is  his  responsiwiUy 
to  the  electorate  to  be  considered  The  bin 
now  Uurled  In  conference  would  certalnlv 
""S.  '^^f  "  "^"^^  '"^""^  public  '^ 

th J^e^r^nf*^  ^^"^^"^  the  House  bill  and 
tne  Senate  biU  are  not  significant     if  a  eo 
head  signal  from  the  White  House  is  LJ^h" 
for  passage,  by  all  means  Ie7us  have  U. 
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«,2i5P*^  strides  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  thefa-  reconqvS^f  "tSe 
swamps  and  desert,  and  i^e  2u  Si 
aa^nce  they  have  given  to  toe  newer 
nations  of  Af rl«i  and  Asia  m*  acwtvf 
StT^  °^^^'  states^ jy^ar^eS'- 

s^l^xZn^^^''^^  incomplete,  one 
l«i  ,Y^ttained.     Peace  in  the  Middle 
1^.1"  K  as  much  in  our  hands  as  UdoS 
Son  %^/''^  °^  ^^  countries  of  toe  ?S 
gion.    If  we  speak  out  foroeably  and  re 
fuse  to  condone ^gres^STwhXr?; 
threats  or  boycotts  or  bloclcada   tf  we 
a^ure  Israel's  strengto,  If^^SSkt  tlS? 
the  r^urces  of  the  Middle  East^ om? 
structiyely  utilized  for  eoonoSfdeJS-" 
ment;  then  Jerusalem,  toe  City  of  Pe^e 
will  finally  know  peace.  ' 


"Equal    rune"    Suspeasien    k    Public 
Interest 


IsraePs  16th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mmfEsoTA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVKS 
Thursday.  April  16.  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr  Soeaker  T  r^r&^  » 
recent  editorial  which^SS^^*^! 
J^xx^lwUs  Morning  Tr?£SSSnSeS! 
^^iJ^\  scMJalled   equal   time   blU 
SSJS  i^' Resolution  247.  which  has 
SJ^J^^"*^  °^  "^e  Congiess  Md 
^^.  been  scheduled  for  confei^ 
committee  acUon.   It  would  seem  to  iSm 
the  public  interest  that  this^pS^te 
S~"fH^  congressional  appnmd  be^ 
fore  this  session  of  toe  Congrea  ad- 
journs.   Whetoer  the  Presid^^^ 
to  commit  himself  to  engage  iS^S^ 

^iSiS?'^  S  not  toelomt^^e 
•tjj-the  question  is  whetoer  toe  Con- 
CTOM  should  make  it  possible  for  toe 
American  pubUc  to  benefit  from  Joint  ^ 
P««fances  of  the  candidates  of X  tSi 

Sutfon^24*?;'  ^"^^  °'  ^°^  '^"^^ 
Quoting  from  toe  editorial  ■ 

1.  "iS'Sn"'^*'  ^°"  "'^  White  House 
haveT  P"««e.  by  all  means  let  us 

lal^S2owsT''''"°'''  '°'^'°*'  ^^  ^^^'- 

L.B.J.  AW)  THs  KQOAi.  Taa  Peovisiow 
XiL-^J^l""^   ^^'^   "iispend   the   "equal 

NlxS^  T,*tJ^.  Kennedy  debated  Rl^S 
iu^dJ2  ^  ^^  ""*"  VroviBion  is  not 
t^3b^d  1?.  ^°  *"**  television  debate 
in  Co^i^'  ^^^1°^  the  President's  friends 


or  nx>KmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  16. 1964 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Bir.  Speaker   16  vears 

J^    i^^^/^"^tuted  in  PaleS  M 
t^f  "^S  °' ^™«^-    FV)r  over  2.(^^?f 

«r.^i^     .    ®*^*^'  persecuted,  harassed 

S^h^T^^-    ^t  it  was  not  mSltoe 
height  of  persecution  was  reached  wito 

^  men.  women,  and  children  that  the 
conscience  of  man  was  stirred 

Da^;  ^an/'^J'^™  °'  Auschwitz. 
i»chau.  and  Bergen-Belsen  became 
known,  toe  community  of  n&atm^^ 

JS^n"^*""^"  toSe°,itSSS?^U 
suiThing  remnant-overwhehnlngly^t- 
ed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Je^stete 
in  part  Of  Palestine.  On  MiJ  h  ?{^ 
the  State  Of  Israel  came  into  extetSS' 
The  purpose  of  toe  new  state  w^^n- 
ly  proclaimed  in  its  declaratloiT^  tod^ 
Pendoice:  '"me  State  oflS?2l  wS  £ 

l^^Si^L*'^'^*'  itnmlgraUc^^d  S?thl 
^„*i^!?^,  °' "»e  e^es."  And  by  tol 
hundreds  of  thousands  toe  di^^^'^nS! 

700^000  Jews  In  Palestine  soon  grew  to 
1  million  and  then  to  2  million  peSoM 
^nj^te  from  5  contlnente  SSTlM 

acSmS\i^%Sr*^  ^^  ^d  °^"ch  to 
??S3eifVJ^  modem-day  miracle, 
stote  10  «h!S™^  recognized  toe  new 
state  10  short  minutes  after  it  was  dP 

Uon"i^''rrV  '^«*edirj'aSnS^S- 
smI^^^^^^^<^^  our  fri^^. 

or  w^^^T^ent  since  1951  has  given 

f:vL  ^e  American  people  have  contrto 
ut^^enerously   of   toeir   eSo^'^d 

soiSJfi;?  «f«>mpMshments  are  thus  a 
^^ot  pride  to  us  as  weU  as  to  thS 


Israel  Celebrating  16tii  Annivertary 
Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCai 

or  n^oama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  16.  1964 
Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker  we  Join 
if h^  7  ^ebrating  the  leSa^veri^ 
of  her  indepMMlence  on  April™  ^ 
Israelwas  established,  in  May  1948  ^to 
a  Jewish  population  of  lio.OoT'iSre 
than  a  million  newcomer*  haTef;«SJ^ 
home  there.     Her  story  is  a  hwS^o? 

Prom  toe  beginning  her  doors  have 
Jf^?,?^?  to  any  Jew  in  need  o?^rhSSf 
In  doing  this.  Israel  has  become  a  svinK^i 

people,  in  showing  respect  for  the  S; 

n^^  to  be  free  in  his  own  ho^  ^ 

SS?£*.^?*^  '«>m   oppressioTanS 
hostility,  and  in  showing  man  can  work 

S.i^°  I^^  °"^"  to  overtsoS?  p«^ 
udtees  and  provide  a  better  life 

of  ySSIi""®  ^"^  ^  ind^«Kl^t  State 
of  Israel  was  established  It  has  b^T  a 
fuU  member  of  toe  United  NaZis^t 
has  one  of  toe  few  governments  wWch 
have  inaintelned  political  stabflSy  JSS 

iylL^SSttn^^'  ^  brought  aw 

Anfr^Jl®!  ^*— not  by  violence. 
M^^  attaining  a  higher  standard  of 
S^-r»?  °^ercoming  economic  prob- 
lems at  home.  Israel  has  sent  teachers 
and  scholars  throughout  the^tS? 
world.  Her  technical  assistance  pr(SSS 
^  now  reaching  87  states  andtert^  - 
on  four  continents.  ^^iiwnes 

Is  SS^?i!f?"'^*^  cooperation  program 
g  unique  because  it  emphasises  trai^. 
Students  who  oome  to  Israel  cass  m^ 
What  toey  have  learned  to^Jrs'^Z 

S  mitT-  '^^f  ^^^  ^^^  <^  courses 
^,.?.  *vi?T^*^^  °e«^    The  students 
stiuly  about  cooperation  in  agrlcultSe    • 
in  industry,  and  commerce;  abSTtlSei 
management,  child  welfare.  communlS- 
^^J^^  economics,  youto  and  com- 
munity   leadership,    crime    pitsventlon. 
Journalism,  physical  educatiSn!  meteS 
ZT^'  eapentry.  automobUe  mechan- 
ics, and  public  administraUon. 
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April  16 


Prom  Isrsel,  o  lifer  new  govenunoits 
gain  conikknce  t  ist  tiMT.  too.  ean  build 
»  npUDy  gnmlar  eooooay,  moduee 
wide  variety  of  er  ips  hkI  prodoetB.  trmln 
its  populatlaa  to  fe  e  woftan.  faumen.  and 
good  dtlaeDa— oo  '»*'*"*"g  maay  eultures 
MnH  tradtttons  atid  ivffco'wpM^^^^^^g  this 
mlrade  with  toIu  otazr  eooperatUm,  f  r^ 

Tbe  moat  tan  Mrtant  lesacm  Israel 
teacbea  manj  n  w  aattons.  as  wdl  as 
manj  old  natJon ,  Is  the  akt  of  oooiiera- 
TUs  little  ]  latten  has  remalDfid  In- 
dependent, desiji  e  belDg  surrounded  by 
tlureats  to  destroy  her.  Israel  nmnves  that 
a  nation  can  adn  inee  and  oyeroome  hoe- 
ttltties  by  the  ooofwratlon  of  s^-re«>ect- 
Ing  free  men. 

I  salnte  Israti  and  her  pec^le  («  her 


day  of  Independt  nee. 


'Wallace  ia 
Ike   Se«lh 
19M 


B«i4   Tiftoe, 


r  aa  Editorial  ia 
April   9, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOIN  BRADEMAS 


IN  ISX  HOnSK  (  V  BXPBBBKNTATIVBS 

Wedaesdd  ^  AvtH  IS,  1964 


Ifr.  BRADElCiS 
pleased  to  Insert 


RaoOBsanoui 
Sooth  Bend 
1964,  entitled.  ' 

lagree  with 
this  newmaper 

The  edttorial 


In 
itstaiuUnci 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

the  COHGBaSSIOMAL 

editorial  fran  the 
(Izid.)  Trlbane  oi  April  9, 
Wallace  In  Wisconsin." 
editorial  and  I  salute 
it 
fbUows: 


WaSJUta  i  IM  WXSCX>NBIH 


Can  a  quarter  of  a  million  WlaconslnltM 
be  wrong? 

Quit*  obTlmwly 
by  voUng  tar 
lae*  In  tb« 

In    Wlaoonatn. 
palgnaci  on  a 


Alabuooa 


Wlaooialn 


platiinn 


tuj  can.    Thay  proved  It 

OoT.  Oeorge  C.  Wal- 

prMldcnUal  primary. 

3oT«mor    WaUaoc    cam- 

at  opptMltioa  to  tlia 

elvtt  rl^ts  Mil  n^kleb  now  to  getting  the 

from  the  *'»>«*»"*  Oor- 

In  the  UjB.  Senate. 

Wallaoa  wunt   boneet 

In  Wlaeonstn  on  the 

back  borne:  "Senega- 

tocnonow,  eegregatlon 

;  the  people  of  Wlaoonaln 

wbat  It  was  they  really 


•ptrttiwl 
Ifk  to 
enmigh  to 


tloik 

forafrer."   "Hiat  wa] 

woald  have  knowx 

iToUngfor. 

I  tt  waa,  tbe 


en  tba 

talnad  m  tlM  eiTl| 

to  bdlafT* 

that  tbm  powir  wlH 


tothellagi»( 


/^lahaman  playaa  on  fears 
The  feara  center 


ot  Vedaral  power  con- 

rl^te  Mil.    We  happen 

are  groondleaa  and 

be  properly  placed,  but 

the  «Klateoco  of  tlie  fears. 

on  Negro 

«f  their  rights. 

of  white  reac- 

partty,   no 

■•  who  havpnt  yet  oom- 

that  has  been 

drive  for  full  ei|uaUty. 

althoagh  It  woold  re- 

les  to  put 

wtth  the  ezoeases 

In  thto  country. 

have  undeniably 

harm  than  good 


But  th*  ohinin  %  disheartened  fact  re- 


mains that  Oovemor  Wallace  got  a  heavy 
Tote  in  Wisconsin.  Mot  eren  the  Kflnsas 
City  Tote  favoring  an  ordinance  curbing 
V  discrimination  In  public  accommodations 
can  offset  that. 

Goremar  Wallace  to  fired  up.  He  prom- 
toes  to  campaign  In  Indiana  before  the  May 
B  primary  deetion.  in  which  his  name  Is  on 
the  Democratic  Residential   ballot. 

We  fervently  hope  that  Hoosiers  will  have 
more  sense  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Wla- 
conaonites  did. 


The  EcoDomic  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MiasoTTai 
IN  THE  HOU£lE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
"Business  Roundup"  section  of  the  April 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  a  survey  of 
the  economic  outlocA  entitled  "The  Fed's 
Dilemma."  sheds  considerable  light  on 
the  boom  that  Is  developing  and  the  "in- 
creasing cross-winds"  that  will  determine 
the  trend  of  business  In  the  coming  year. 

As  the  article  points  out — 

Thto  to  hardly  the  best  of  all  poeslble  eco- 
nomic worlds  that  Wtkshlngton  has  been 
pa^iTi«T<g  (any  more  than  the  pre-tax-cut 
economy,  which  It  so  long  deprecated,  was 
the  worst) . 

Many  economists,  according  to  For- 
tune, are  beginning  to  have  "second 
thoughts"  about  the  rocul  recently  taken. 

Anuxig  the  economy's  problems  is  the 
fact  that  "for  the  first  time  hi  5  years, 
spring  breezes  are  carrying  a  noetalgic 
if  faintly  sulfurous  whiff  of  lnflatl<Hi." 
Inflation  talk,  says  Fortune,  stems  from 
rifling  cairital  outlays,  inventory  plans  of 
manufacturers,  a  high  level  of  onsumer 
optimism,  an  anticipated  sharp  rise  in 
housing,  and  an  anticipated  8  percent  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  In- 
dex of  Production  during  the  current 
year.  The  labor  market  is  also  expected 
to  tighten  and  with  that  devel(H»nent  all 
sorts  of  cost  pressures  will  mount. 

Fortune  says  that  an  important  and 
complex  set  of  forces  are  beginning  to 
get  into  motl<xi  that  initially  tend  to 
keep  a  boom  going,  even  as  they  tend  to 
undermine  it  eventually.  The  dilemma 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the 
current  situation  ia  to  apply  the  credit 
breaks  neither  so  soon  as  to  cause  a  re- 
cession nor  so  late  as  to  be  ineffective  bi 
curbing  an  inflationary  bocxn  followed 
by  a  serious  ccnTection. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  from  the  April  Issue  of  For- 
tune in  the  Rboors  at  this  point: 
tbb  pb's  Dn.KifMA 


(Buslnees  roundup:  A  monthly  report  on 
the  economic  outtook;  a  whiff  of  inflation ; 
forecasts  move  up:  home  builders'  plans— a 
Fortune  survey;  money,  the  deficit,  and  the 
Fed.) 

For  the  first  time  in  6  years  spring  breezes 
sre  carrying  a  nostalgic  If  faintly  sulfurous 
whiff  of  lnflatl<m.  Businessmen  and  econo- 
mists ar«  beginning  to  murmur  about  It, 
buUa  have  started  to  talk  it  up  sgain  in 
Wall  Street,  and  eeren  Walter  Heller,  CThalr- 
man  of  the  n-eeldent's  Council  of  BooBomlc 


Advisers,  has  found  a  new  subject  for 
speeches,  of  course  explaining  why  it 
shouldn't  happen.  Prices  have  gone  up  about 
a  half  percent  more  in  the  past  year  than 
In  any  of  foxir  before,  and  they  are  univer- 
sally expected  to  rtoe  more  in  the  next  than 
In  the  last.  None  of  thto  to  critical  so  far, 
but  prices  have  begun  to  enter  into  calcu- 
lations of  the  business  future,  Indxidlng 
those  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  thto  Is 
news. 

Inflation  talk  stems  from  the  fact  that 
opinions  about  the  economy  are  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  its  realities.  In  the  past  8 
months  business  economtots  on  average  have 
increased  their  estinuttes  of  the  lOM  ONP 
from  around  9610  bUUon  for  1904  (with  a  tax 
cut)  to  9630  billion  or  more  today — i.e.  by 
fully  as  much  as  the  whole  effect  of  the  tax 
cut.  which  they  estimate  at  around  $10  bil- 
lion for  1964.  Ifany  estimates  are  approach- 
ing Roundup's  forecast  that  the  ONP  this 
year  will  neiu-  9630  billion.  The  rising  optl- 
mtom  of  the  past  month  to  baaed  on  a  series 
of  midwinter  surveys,  taken  before  tax  re- 
duction was  coimted  certain: 

Capital  outlays  will  be  up  10  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  SBC-Commerce  s\irvey 
of  business  plans,  and  flnal  spending  usually 
outstrips  initial  estimates. 

Inventory  plans  of  manufactiuers  call  for 
additions  of  $1  billion  thto  quarter  (a  94 
billion  annual  rate),  the  highest  reported 
since  business  stockpiled  steel  as  a  hedge 
against  a  strike. 

Builders  s\irveyed  by  Forttme  look  for  a 
i2-percent  rise  in  housing  thto  year  over  last, 
and  starts  have  regtotered  half  that  gain 
already. 

Consumer  optimism  begaln  the  3rear  at  the 
highest  point  since  196S,  according  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter, and  retail  sales  set  new  highs  through 
winter. 

Most  forecasters'  modeto  expect  tax-cut 
stimulus  only  In  the  future.  So  far,  the 
Federal  stimulus  to  bxislneas  has  been  leas 
than  expected:  defense  outlays  have  been 
running  weU  below  the  leveto  called  for  In 
the  fiscal  1904  budget.  In  the  budget  for 
1068,  however,  they  are  scheduled  to  nui  $1 
billion  higher  than  now. 

In  coming  months  there  will  be  another 
upward  nin  in  the  FRB  index  (see  chart). 
From  the  February  high  of  nearly  138,  the 
Index  should  top  137  by  yearend.  up  nearly 
8  percent  from  last  yearend,  which  was  up 
6  percent  from  late  1962. 

Thto  will  mean  a  faster  uptrend  in  non- 
farm  Jobs,  which  rose  sharply  in  February, 
up  1,600,000  (3  percent)  above  a  year  ago. 
Overtime  work  to  already  high  (and  part- 
time  work  low)  and  "moonlighting''  in- 
creased rapidly  in  1963.  Unemployment  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest  rate  in  several  years,  6.4 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  even  though  rto- 
Lng  Job  opp<«tunltles  have  been  attracting 
many  workers  into  the  tobor'  foroe,  after  a 
subnormal  growth  In  1960-63.  As  the  tobor 
foroe  rlsee  on  trend  In  coming  montha,  and 
Jobs  open  up  more  n^ldly,  the  percentage 
of  idle  should  start  to  fall  off  sharply. 

In  a  tightening  labor  market,  all  sorts  of 
cost  pressures  will  mount.  As  output  surgee, 
productivity  will  continue  to  make  large 
gains  for  a  whUe.  But  gnulually  it  vrlU  be 
slowed  by  the  need  to  train  new  workers, 
and  to  staff  new  plants,  aa  w^  as  by  "wild- 
oat"  stoppages  and  labor  turnover  (help- 
wanted  ads  are  now  the  hlghast  in  4  years) . 
Competition  for  labor  to  already  firming  fac- 
tory wages.  Apart  troBi  overtime  costs,  they 
roee  about  3  percent  In  1963  and  1968  (in- 
cluding most  fringe  henefits),  and  perhaps 
3.3  percent  in  the  past  13  montha.  Thto  to 
about  on  a  par  with  the  3.3  percent  "guide- 
line" offered  by  the  Oounoll  of  Boonomlc  Ad- 
visers. And  thto  has  happened  without  any 
large  negotiated  inc 
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THX   WAGES   or  CASS 


Walter  Reuther  last  month  announced 
that  the  UAW  will  seek  a  minimiiTn  4.9  per- 
cent annual  Increase  in  its  negotiations  with 
Detroit.  Present  contracts  run  out  August 
31.  In  its  1961  negotiations  the  UAW  won  an 
average  rise  of  about  8.5  percent  (to  whl(^ 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  has  added  1 
percent  aimually) .  The  labor  movement  that 
Mr.  Reuther  one  day  may  head  will  expect 
him  to  do  better  than  that  when  Detroit  to 
booming.  The  new  settlement  may  Include 
provisions  that  obscure  coat  oalculattons 
(e^  improved  working  conditions,  penalty 
overtime,  etc.).  Other  union  setUements,  If 
not  up  to  the  UAW's,  will  simUarly  tend  to 
rtoe. 

Labor  costs  are  traditionally  a  delayed  fac- 
tor in  the  buslnees  cycle.     They  can  press 
hard  on  pricee  belatedly,  even  after  the  firwt 
fever  of  demand  subsidee.    As  time  and  de- 
niand   go  on,  price  changes  unfortunately 
take  a  sticky  form— i.e.,   the  wetructuring 
of  price  lines.    Cars  and  homea.  tor  example, 
gob  steadily  bigger  and  more  luxurious  In 
1966-67,    narrowing    demand    for    yean    to 
come.    Markets    thereafter    were    widened 
•gain  by  a  reversal  of  the  price  trend,  in  a 
climate  of  coat  reduction,  the  shift  to  com- 
pact cars,  low-cost  ^Mutmenta.  and  Indua- 
trialized  houses,  smaU  appllancee,  discount 
■PP««l,  low-premium  gasoline,  U^t  steeto 
etc.    Thto  laid  the  baae  for  the  pweent  boom, 
but  the  first  signs  of  change  have  begun  to 
,*??^'    ''••*  y""  ooMumera  started  to  buy 
i«^«r  oars,   and  Detroit  Inoorpcrated  some 
of  the  changes  in  1964  modeto.    The  aooeas 
of  tax-cut  funda  wUl  foater  more  trading 
up— in  can,  high-style  apparel,  color  TV;  for 
a  whUe.  so  may  the  increments  to  purchas- 
ing power  from  higher  wagea. 

Thus  an   hnportant  and  complex  set  of 
forces  are  beginning  to  get  into  mcxtlon  that 
Initially  tend  to  keep  a  boom  going,  even  as 
they  tend  to  undermine  it  eventually.    Thto 
poses  a  harsh  dilemma  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  a  sltxiatlon  where  no  one  can  be  cer- 
tain how  far  ahead  the  present  boom  will 
carry.    If  it  to  destined  to  peter  out  in  1966. 
and  the  Fed  meanwhUe  stepa  hard  on  the 
credit  brakes,  thto  wiU  sharpen  the  letdown, 
aa  Roundup  pointed  out  last  month,  because 
credit  action  Itself  takes  time  to  become  ef- 
fective.   But  if  the  Fed  does  not  brake  credit, 
and  pricea  should  q>eed  up.  and  the  boom 
should  feed  on  Itaelf  for  a  couple  of  yean 
the  oonoelvable  conaequences  oould  be  quite 
serious  both  to  the  economy's  future  and  to 
the  compeUUve  poalUon  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world.    Kven  though  thto  may  be  the 
leas  likely  posslbUlty.  it  will  seem  the  greater 
danger  to  the  Fed.    lis  decisions  wlU  thus  be 
hard  to  make,  for  to  avoid  poeslble  InfiaUon 
it  may  need  to  rtok  recession.    And  with  the 
budget  turning  sharply  to  deficit  now  and  to 
ten^wrary  surplus  next  apring,  the  FW  may 
have  to  ahlft  ground  nu»e  than  once  in  the 
period  ahead. 

The  character  of  the  business  outlocA  for 
the  next  year  has  now  taken  slu^je.    A  3- 
year-old  expanalon,  internally  generating  in- 
cnted  strength,  has  been  given  added  stim- 
ulus In   1964  and  promised   budgetary  re- 
straint in  1966.    The  consequence  to  a  boom 
devaloplng     increasing     croaswinds.       How 
strongly  each  blowa— how  much  and  how 
Boon   coosumen   q>end,   costs   rise,  output 
grows,  capacity  expands,  and  credit  firms- 
will  determine  the  trend  of  business  a  year 
hence:  and  no  one  can  foretell  all  thto  now 
80  thto  to  hardly  the  best  of  aU  possible  eco- 
nomic  workto   that   Washington   has   been 
painting   (any  more  than  the  pre-tax-out 
f?»<»°y;  »blch  It  so  long  deprecated,  was 
the  worst) .    Some  offlciato.  indeed,  as  weU  as 
a  good  many  prtvate  economtots,  are  now 
having  second  thoughts  about  the  road  ro- 
OMiUy  taken.    -iTiey  begin  to  see  that  over- 
stimulus  to  more  lUcely  than  not  to  lead  on 
to  ovarrestraint.    Growing  recognition  of  thto 
whole  dUenuna  to  the  first  good  harblngw  of 
•pring,  not  Just  for  1964,  but  f<H-  1965. 


Quality  Stabiliiatioa  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  40HN  H.  DENT 


car  PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  16. 1964 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppo- 
nents of  quaUty  stabilization  are  going 
out  to  prove  that  this  legislation  will  be 
detrimental  to  our  economy,  especially 
the  consumers,  and  now  It  appears  that 
they  are  somehow  tying  It  up  to  hicreased 
defense  costs. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Henshel  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements  In  support  of  this  bill 
which  I  believe  answers  the  charges  on 
the  defense  angle : 

KxcaaiTB   VteH   Statucxnt  in   Support  or 
QVAi^rrr  Staboxbation  Bnx  k>  sxnatx  Coic- 
KBcs  CommTXB  bt  Bclova  Watch  Co. 
I  wlah  to  comment  on  the  relationship  of 
8.  774.  the  quaUty  stabilization  bill,  to  the 
cost  Of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)   pro- 
curement.   As  a  citizen  active  in  Industry,  I 
am  always  heartened  by  congreeslonal  atten- 
tion to  defense  costs. 

I  believe  anyone  must  place  value  in  pro- 
curement ahead  of  price  because  second 
best  weapons  and  second  best  operating  sup- 
plies are  too  cosUy  to  be  afforded.  The  area 
of  defenae  surely  to  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy in  which  quality  should  be  the  pre- 
dominant consideration. 

Examination  of  the  quaUty  stabillaitlon 
blU  leads  me  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  to  not 
necessary  for  Congress  or  the  DOD  to  be 
concerned  by  any  fean  th&t  thto  measure 
would  raise  the  cost  of  Defense  procurement. 
Defense  purchaalng  may  face  various  causes 
of  excees  cost,  but*  QuaUty  Stabilization  Act 
cannot  be  classed  as  one  of  them. 

And.  based  on  my  experience  In  industry 
and  my  deep  convictions  regarding  free  com- 
petitive enterjxtoe,  it  to  my  opinion  that 
ooats  to  the  private  consumer  wlU  not  be 
raised  by  thto  measure. 

With  respect  to  Defense  procurement,  the 
fact  to  that  normal  methods  foUowed  by  in- 
dustry in  seeking  Government  business,  plus 
the  safeguards  buUt  by  law  and  otherwise 
into  Defense  purchasing  procedures,  auto- 
matlcally  negate  any  poesibUity  that  the 
Quality  StabUlzation  Act  wUl  increase  the 
cost  of  Department  of  Defense  purchases. 

Defense  buying,  like  industrial  purchasing, 
usuaUy  to  conducted  directly  between  the 
buyer  (DOD)  and  the  source  (the  manu- 
facturer). The  prices  paid  by  DOD  resiilt 
from  competitive  bidding  prooeduree  or  frwn 
negotlatl<m  between  buyer  and  seUer. 

The  quaUty  stabllzation  biu  deato  with  the 
protection  of  the  manufacturer's  trademark 
In  the  resale  of  such  trademarked  product. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pricee  a  manu- 
facturer WlU  charge  to  the  DOD  (or  a  DOD 
contractor  or  subcontractor)  for  products  it 
WiU  use. 

The  subcontract  zone  to  generaUy  regarded 
In  Industry  as  one  of  considerable  price  pres- 
sure with  the  prime  contractor  devoting  him- 
self to  securing  every  proper  a—utftncn  tar 
a  low  Md  on  the  end  prodtict.  Oompohents 
and  material  are  obtained  usually  aa  the 
baato  of  specifications  rather  than  trademarks 
or  brand  names. 

Now  as  to  the  relaUvely  smaU  amount  of 
procurement  done  in  the  field — ^that  to  where 
purchases  may  be  made  by  DOD,  or  its  con- 
tracton  and  subcontractors,  not  from  the 
ordinary  source  (the  manufacturer)  but 
from  wholeealen  or  retaUen  of  the  manu- 
facturer's trademarked  product— there  to  a 
specific  provtolon  in  the  quaUty  stabUlzation 
bUl  that  exempta  any  purchase  of  such  trade- 
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marked  product  by  any  unit  of  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  govemmenta. 

Undoubtedly,  DOD  to  aware  that  only  last 
year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
U.8.  Government  in  its  purchasea  mxist  be 
free  to  secxuw  the  lowest  passible  prloe  In 
its  procurement  even  though  a  Stat*  ttt«- 
scribed  by  statute  miniiir»i.«.,|  price  regulations 
applying  to  the  commodity.  (Paul  v.  United 
States.  371  UJB.  346, 1968.) 

In  Ught  of  the  specific  exemption  in  the 
quaUty  stablizaUon  biU  regarding  Govern- 
ment's purchases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  courts  would  broadly  construe  such  ex- 
emption to  insiire  that  the  DOD  in  Its  pur- 
chases WiU  be  free  to  secure  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

Of  course,  I  respect  honest  disagreement 
but  it  to  indeed  shocking  to  read  the  teaU- 
mony  of  the  IX».  Undoubtedly.  DOD  was 
aware  of  the  prior  decisions  by  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  which,  under  analogs  but 
less  stringent  statutea.  state  conclusions  op- 
posite to  the  hypothetical  picture  DOD 
painted  in  ita  testimony. 

In  testimony  before  Congress  it  would 
aeem  to  be  the  minimum  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  or  departnxent  to  give  objec- 
tive and  complete  information,  lust  as  the 
congressional  conunlttee  Itself  makes  an  ob- 
bSoM  ij*^"*^  "^  ""•  proposed  legislation 
In  reading  the  teetlmcmy  not  only  of  the 
DOD  but  atoo  of  other  governmental  agencies 
and  economtots  on  ths  quaUty  stabUtoaUon 
bUl,  I  am  amazed  at  the  lack  of  oracticai 
insight  r^ect«i  by  their  testlmS^y'^j;^ 
Ing  our  free  entarprlse  system. 

'I^e  Bulova  Watch  Co.  to  more  senslUve 
to  the  naarketplace  than  any  theortet  or  Gov- 
CTnmmt  agmcy.  it  to  the  goodwUl  of  our 
tradenuirk  that  to  involved.  It  to  our  siUm 
doUar  that  to  involved,  it  to  our  dlstrlbu! 
Uon  structure  that  to  Involved.  It  to  the 
ncue   American    consumer    that   we    must 

Any  notion  that  our  marketing  or  prlcln* 
poUcles  can  be  arbitrary  to  ridiculous  There 
are  UteraUy  hundreds  of  other  manufac- 
tyers  anxious  for  us  to  make  mistakes  so 
that  they  can  move  in  and  take  our  business 

dynamic  free,  enterprise  system  at  work 
^!^-5!i^*^  StabUlzation  bUl  to  a  symbol 
of  ttiat  system  at  its  best  because  it  puts  the 
risk  on  us  to  deUver  more  than  any  of  our 
competttors— to  give  the  consumer  the  ereat- 
eat  value  for  the  doUan  he  spends.  <irtse 

lSSuS.°~""'*  '^'"*"  «°*'   **»  '^°^^'' 

y,J^J^*?t  ^«  ^a^lty  StabUlzation  Act  helps 
us  do  that,  it  WUl  not  be  used  by  Bulova  ot 
any  other  manufacturer  in  our  industry 
iii,*,  ojtt  opinion  that  the  QuaUty  statol- 
Uation  Act  WUl  serve  admirably  the  puWic 
interest.  It  to  100-percent  constotent  with— 
and  in  support  of— our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem.—Habxt  a.  HXNSRKL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
received  Mr.  Henahel's  statement  I  ran 
^^  an  A^cle  entitled  "Watches  and 
Tarifrs^"  by  Paul  P.  Mickey,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Watch  Manufacturers  Association. 

■nie  article  follows: 

Watcbsb  akd  TAxnrrs 


(By  Paul  F.  Mickey) 

Charles  P.  Taft  has  been  writing  letten 
for  a  dozen  yean  against  the  Amwlcan 
^tch  Industry  and  in  support  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Swiss  watch  cartel  to  lower  UJB.  watch 
tariffs.  The  letter  pubUshed  March  33  shows 
that  hto  respect  for  facts  has  not  increased 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  public  record  at  the  Tariff  Commto- 
slon  shows  the  foUowing  facte,  not  one  of 
which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taft.  The  U.S 
Jeweled  lever  watch  Industry  now  has  only 
15  percent  of  our  own  market.  The  Swiss 
cartel  now  supplies  83  percent  of  aU  Imports 
In  1954  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conunlsslon  found 
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ICr.  Speaker,  t  appears  to  me  that  If 
the  opponents  of  iiuallty  stabilization  are 
seriously  interest  id  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  they  woild  first  of  all  support 
quality  stabiUiat  on  as  a  bulwark  in  our 
defense  posture,  inee  this  legislation.  In 
my  ofAnloa,  win  rnarantee  that  our  do- 
mestic watch  Inttustiy  will  be  able  to 
sunrise  in  the  dos-eat-dov  international 
attack  upon  the  /  mertcsn  watch  market 

Mr.  Mickey's  ai  tide  is  thought  provok- 
ing and  in  a  scoae  a  waning  to  the 
American  Congn  ss  that  if  we  keep  fol- 
lowing the  adytef  of  international  profl- 
tecn  and  foretgit  agents,  we  may  find 
oursdTcs  cnmpViety  dependent  for  all 
of  the  needs  of  anr  economy,  including 
defense  needs,  uaon  the  type  of  crafts- 
manship that  Is  ffund  only  in  the  watch- 
makers guild. 


I  onee  said  thit 
doobtetalk 
Ihb  mora  canrtDdsd 


this  was  the  age  of 
and  alibi,  and  I 
than  ever  that  this 


is  true.  I  warned  the  Congress  that  free 
trade  carried  to  its  ultimate  would  de- 
stroy American  Job  econcany.  The  recent 
act  establishing  a  subsidy  for  the  cotton 
textile  industry  to  meet  the  foreign  com- 
petition is  only  a  beginning.  Unless  we 
start  to  protect  our  own  market  by  legis- 
lation such  as  quality  stabilization  we 
will  find  ourselves  compelled  to  subsidize 
what  is  left  of  the  watch  industry  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  necessary 
men  and  equipment,  not  alone  for  de- 
fense, but  in  the  case  of  war,  to  produce 
the  fine  instruments  demanded  by  mod- 
em warfare. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  the  statement  by  Mr.  Hen- 
shel  and  the  article  by  Mr.  Mickey. 


Whoa  We  Shatt  Welcome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   MKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
a  firm  believer  in  the  liberalization  of 
our  immigration  policy  and  especially 
the  removal  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  an  editorial  which  ap(>eared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  16.  1964, 
struck  me  as  ptu-ticularly  appropriate. 
I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  It  for  the 
Rxcord: 

Whom  Wk  Shall  Wklcoms 

Immigration  has  been  a  welUprlng  of 
America's  growth  to  greatness.  The  men 
and  women  who  stfeamed  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  in  search  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity brought  with  them  invigorating  skills 
and  energy — and  brought  with  them,  even 
more  Bignlflcantly,  an  enriching  diversity 
and  a  passion  for  individual  dignity  that 
have  immeasurably  ennobled  American  life. 

It  Is  time  to  take  stock  of  this  country's 
immigration  policy.  For  the  gates  once  wel- 
oomingly  open  to  newcomers  have  been 
pushed  even  more  nearly  cloeed  In  recent 
decades.  The  American  Immigration  and 
Citiaenshlp  Conference  which  meets  here  to- 
day has  chosen  an  auspicious  and.  Indeed,  a 
decisive  hour.  The  moment  la  ripe  for  doing 
away  with  a  meanly  discriminatory  basis  of 
admitting  inunlgrants — the  national  origin 
quota  system — which  belies  and  dishonors 
the  ancient  American  respect  for  human 
equality. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  operates 
to  restrict  Immigration  by  fixing  quotas  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  origins  of  the 
American  population  of  1920.  It  discrimi- 
nates against  those  who  would  come  here 
from  central  and  eastern  Europe  or  from 
the  Orient  and  it  holds  down  the  stream  of 
immigration  by  assigning  quotas  to  nations 
that  do  not  use  them.  "Under  the  current 
law,"  Abba  Schwartz,  the  State  Department's 
Administrator  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs, said  in  a  recent  speech,  "157,000  quota 
visas  are  authorized  annually.  But  they  are 
never  fully  utilized  because  of  the  manner  of 
the  allocation.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  persons,  otberwlss  qualified  for  admission, 
await  their  turn  on  the  quota  lists. " 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  last  Jtily,  called  for  abolition  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  President 
Johnson.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
January  8,  put  tbe  problem  as  simply  and 


succinctly  as  possible :  "We  must  also  lift  by 
legislation  the  bars  of  discrimination  against 
those  who  seek  entry  into  our  oovmtry,  par- 
ticularly those  with  much  needed  skills  and 
those  Joining  their  families.  In  establishing 
preferences,  a  nation  that  was  buUt  by  the 
immigrants  of  all  lands  can  ask  those  who 
now  seek  admission:  What  can  you  do  for 
our  country?  But  we  should  not  be  asking: 
In  what  country  were  you  bom?" 

The  all -day  conference  on  Immigration  and 
citizenship  will  terminate  this  evening  in  a 
dinner  to  which  Ifunbers  ot  Congress  who 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would  abol- 
ish the  national  origin  quota  system  have 
been  invited  as  guests  of  honor.  We  hope 
they  will  go  back  to  Congress  with  refreshed 
determlDation  to  bring  that  healthy  change 
about.  Once  the  civil  rights  bill  Is  enacted 
into  law.  Immigration  policy  should  be  high 
on  the  congressional  agenda.  Discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race  and  origin  Is  an  un- 
American  at  the  country's  gates  as  it  Is 
inside  them. 


Act  Now  To  Ckeck  Cheap  laqports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  acaasACHuaans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Congress  must,  as  an  inescapable 
duty,  review  the  alarming,  critical  con- 
ditions tiiat  liave  been  developing  in  the 
country  as  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased step-up  of  cheap  imparts. 

The  textile  industry  Is  bearing  the 
principal  brunt  of  these  Imports  and 
many  of  its  units  have  already  gone  out 
of  business,  with  more  to  follow. 

The  shoe  industry  la  also  suffering 
from  foreign  competition  and  there  are 
many  other  industries  that  have  similar 
problems. 

I  think  it  is  urgent  and  imperative  that 
this  Congress  should  conduct  a  study  and 
very  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  and 
extent  of  the  steadily  increasing  volume 
of  foreign  imports  into  the  United  States. 
and  take  action  necessary  to  prevent  ttiis 
great  injury  to  ttie  national  productive 
system  and  the  loss  of  Jobs  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  the  prosperity  of  many 
going  business  concerns  now  facing  de- 
struction. 

I  ttiink  Congress  must  act  at  once  to 
try  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  very  heavy 
increase  of  these  destructive  imports.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  should  do  this  right 
now,  rather  than  wait  until  the  situation 
becomes  so  bad  that  it  win  be  irremedi- 
able. 

I  think  the  Congress  must  do  this  with- 
out disrupting  or  discouraging  legitimate, 
honest,  mutually  profitable  trade  with 
nations  of  good  will  who  desire  to  trade 
with  us  on  a  give-and-take  basis  and 
open  their  markets  on  some  reasonable 
basis  to  American  products,  which  is  not 
the  case  today.  Present  trade  is  all  too 
often  a  one-way  street  tor  our  country, 
with  other  nations  reaping  rich  benefits 
and  this  country  suffering  grave  losses. 

I  feel  that  if  something  is  not  done 
real  soon,  many  more  industries  will  be 
forced  to  doae  their  doors  and  many 
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more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fel 
low  citizens  will  be  out  of  work. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
an  article  from  the  Morning  Sentinel 
Waterville,  Maine.  enUtled  "Save  Our 
Woolen  Industry,"  which  is  extremely 
critical  of  conditions  that  exist  and  the 
need  for  doing  something  to  correct 
thnn. 

Let  us  get  going  here— amend  the  trade 
bill  to  make  It  fair  to  American  industry, 
and  stop  now  the  destructive,  growing 
flood  of  cheap  imports  that  is  causing 
untold  damage  and  harm  to  our  Indus- 
trial and  economic  system,  putting  many 
people  out  of  work,  and  threatening  to 
prostrate  and  weaken  much  more  of  our 
business  structure. 
The  article  follows: 

Savx  Oua   Woolen   Industrt 
If  the  rate  of  increase  of  Imports  of  wool 
textiles  is  permitted  to  continue  at  its  pres- 
ent rate  there  will  be  no  U.S.  woolen  textile 
industry  left  by  196a— »  years  from  now. 

An  alarmist  statement?  Perhaps,  but  the 
author  is  one  who  oiight  to  know  of  what  he 
speaks,  for  he  Is  WUliam  SulUvan,  president 
of  the  Northern  Textile  Association. 

And  if  it  is  true  it  spells  some  serious  dlf- 
ficulUes  tor  the  WatervlUe  area,  for  the  SUte 
of  Maine,  and  for  all  of  New  England. 

A  large  part  of  the  textile  Industry  that 
was  once  a  New  England  giant  has  gone 
elsewhere,  and  consequently  you  might  not 
believe  that  there  are  presently  3,000  textile 
and  apparel  plants  in  the  six  New  England 
States  employing  nearly  200.000  workers. 

That  Is  13  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
employment  In  the  region  with  an  aimual 
payroll  of  $725  million. 

So,  if  present  trade  policies  are  such  that 
this  Industry  is  considered  expendable  we 
should  be  aware  of  the  economic  catastrophe 
this  policy  can  bring  to  New  England. 

And  don't  think  that  the  electronics  in- 
dustry— once  considered  New  England's 
great  white  hope— is  going  to  expand  to  off- 
set this  loss,  if  It  comes. 

Donald  White,  science- Industry  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  reported  last  week  that 
in  Massachusetts  alone  nearly  7.000  workers 
in  the.  electrical  machinery  industry  are 
claiming  unemployment  benefits. 

Is  there  an  answer  tO  the  textile  problem 
or  must  we  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  Jobs  and 
payrolls  ^  down  the  drain? 

Mr.  SuUlvan  says  there  is  an  answer.     It 
doesn't  require  any  congressional  leglslaUon 
either.    The  President  has  the  authority  In 
his  hands  now. 

Tariffs,  as  a  means  of  controlling  Imports 
have  broken  down  In  the  textUe  industry' 
according  to  Sullivan,  becaiue  of  the  great 
variance  of  production  costs. 

Thus,  the  answer  Is  in  a  quota  program 
which  would,  through  international  agree- 
ments, hold  imports  at  a  given  level  imder 
a  program  establUhed  in  1961  by  President 
Kennedy. 

We  believe  in  InternaUonal  trade,  but  don't 
think  that  New  England  Industry  like  Wyan- 
dotte and  Cascade  In  our  own  area  and  New 
England  workers  like  those  employed  in  tex- 
tiles here  should  carry  an  unfair  share  of 
the  load. 
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The  Great  Qaestwa  Before  the  Senate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  MXW  TOSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26. 1964 

Mr.^LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
too  much  misunderstanding  about  the 
civil  rights  bUl  that  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  more  people  would 
read  the  legislation  instead  of  the  in- 
accurate interpretations  of  It  this  would 
be  a  great  contribution  to  sober  thought. 

Of  all  the  editorials  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  piece,  I  think,  that  was  the  most 
accurate  and  reasonable  comment  was 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post's  editorial  in 
the  April  18  issue  of  that  magazine. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  this  editorial 
wide  congressional  notice,  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrbssional 
REccmo. 

The  Great  Qoxstion  Betoke  the  Senate 
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"debate"  is  that  for  all  the  crocodile  tears 
that  have  been  shed  over  "c(»stltuUonaI 
rights,"  the  current  bill  only  attempts  to 
insure  to  certain  American  citizens  rights 
and  opportimities  that  others  have  long  en- 
Joyed.  How  a  decent,  hiunane  society  can 
do  less,  and  how  people  who  call  themselves 
Christians  can  setUe  for  less,  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  amotmt  oC  fillbvutering 

Befcure  the  filibuster,  both  sides— southern 
conservatives  and  clvU  rights  advocates- 
pledged  that  there  would  be  no  compromise 
President  Johnson  to  his  great  credit,  has  re- 
peatedly promised  that  his  administration 
wlU  not  weaken  the  bilL  We  do  not  say  the 
bill  is  perfect.  There  may  be  changes,  but 
there  shotild  be  no  compromise  on  its  basic 
objectives.  The  bill  Is  not  a  radical  measure. 
The  House  pwissed  It  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130 
after  an  exemplary  debate.  The  blU.  in  es- 
sence, is  an  afllrmation  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  decency,  a  test  ot 
whether  our  society  in  lU  188th  year  can 
conform  to  its  original  promise. 


Mr.  Sullivan  provides  the  information  that 
f  ,^it'*''°'"'^*  balance  of  trade  in  textiles 
In  1 9«3  amounted  to  8600  million  compared 
wrtth  a  favorable  balance  of  a  billion  dollars 
18  years  ago.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  already  done  ova  share. 

This  Is  an  election  year  and  while  it  mav 
not  be  idealistic  for  New  England  to  exert 
every  bit  of  pressure  It  can  to  cause  Waah- 
ington  to  move  with  speed  and  with  firm- 
ness to  negotiate  control  agreements  covering 
wool  products,  enough  Is  at  stake  to  makelt 
Justifiable. 


Before  the  Senate  embarked  upon  its  great 
filibuster.  Senator  Hubebt  Humfhsxt,  of 
Minnesota,  said  on  Meet  the  Press  that  pas- 
sage of  the  clvU  rights  bill  would  be  "looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation."  That  may  have  soimded  like 
hyperbole,  but  it  Is  actually  not  an  exagger- 
ation. The  current  filibuster  may  be  the  last 
great  legislative  battle  of  the  clvU  rights 
struggle. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  now  is  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  rights  measure  to  come 
before  that  body.  Ite  major  provisions  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  what  Sen- 
ator HtTMPHRET  calls  the  citizenship  gap  in 
the  United  States.  The  bUl  would  imple- 
ment Negro  voting  rights,  eliminate  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  under  certain  clrcTun- 
stances  to  bring  suit  to  desegregate  public 
schools,  terminate  Federal  assUtance  to  Stote 
and  local  programs  involving  discrimination 
and  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Equal  Employment  Oppwtunltiea  Ctwnmis- 
slon. 

In  recent  weeks  southern  Senators  have 
belabored  the  bill  as  a  mortal  threat  to  States- 
rights  and  constitutional  liberties.  For  all 
the  oratory,  however,  two  simple  facts  stand 
out.  First,  if  the  States  are  to  maintain  a 
responsible  role  in  our  system,  they  must 
behave  responsibly  themselves.  Some  32 
States  have  enacted  public-accommodations 
laws,  but  Southern  States  have  simply  failed 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  Neero 
citizens. 

Congressman    Whxiam    McCmxocH     Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  put  the  problem  of' State 
versus  Federal  action  In  the  civil  rights  field 
succinctly  and  eloquently  when  the  House 
debated  the  civil  rights  bill,    "l  beUeve  in  the 
OTective  separation  of  powers  and  a  workable 
Federal  system  whereby  State   authority  is 
not  needlessly  usurped  by  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment," Mr.  McCuLLOCH  said.    "But  I  also 
believe  that  an  obUgation  rests  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  see  that  the  citizens  of 
every  State  are  treated  equally  without  re- 
gard to  their  race  or  color.    Where,  then  in- 
dividuals or  governmental  authorities  fall  to 
ahoulder  their  obUgatlons,  and  only  stress 
their  rights,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
under   constitutional    authority,   to   correct 
that  wrong.     To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
forgo  our  responsibility  as  national  leglsla- 
tOTS  and  as  human  beings  who  honor  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice." 
The  second  basic  fact  of  the  civil  rights 


Many  Afainst  Fair-Trade  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  incHiOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16,  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  grants  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNoaassiOKAL  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  appeauing  la 
the  Denver  Post  of  Novanber  17,  1963. 
again  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  so- 
called  quality  stabilization  bill  which 
would  fix  prices,  gouge  consumers,  and 
deny  the  small  businessman  the  priv- 
ilege of  setting  his  price  at  the  level  most 
advantageous  to  himself. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Is  "PAtt  TaADT'  Faib?— Two  U.S.  Bnxs  Worn* 
Lbgauzz  PaicE  Rxnra 
(NoTx.— This  Is  the  first  article  of  a  five- 
part  series  on  an  attempt  now  being  made 
In  Congress  to  curtaU  price  competition  in 
the  American  merchandising  system,  at  both 
the  re^li  and  wholesale  levels,  on  brands 
named  goods.) 

(ByLeverettChapln)  , 
Like  the  cat  with  nine  Uvee,  "fair  trade- 
is  back.  Instead  of  being  dead  by  the  hands 
of  nimieroviB  courts  across  the  country  "fair 
trade"  is  purring  around  the  halls  of' Con- 
gress where  It  has  acquired  a  lot  of  friends 
and  admirers. 

"Pair  trade."  In  case  you  have  forgotten, 
is  a  system  of  price  fixing  designed  to  elimi- 
nate price  competition  on  trademarked  goods 
between  retail  stores. 

Many,  but  not  aU,  store  owners,  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  see  it  as  the  ideal  solution 
for  the  worst  of  their  problems— problems 
created  by  bargain  selling,  price  cutting  the 
rise  of  chain  stores  and  discount  houses 

Consumers  generally  view  It  as  a  scheme 
to  legalize  price  goTiging  and  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  to  produce  hi^ier  profits 

Battles  over  "fair  trade"  have  raged  acr^ 
the  country  for  30  years. 

At  one  time  46  States,  including  Colorado 
had  "fair  trade"  laws  on  their  statute  books 
None  of  them  worked  as  well  as  the  sponsors 
had  hoped,  and  in  recent  years  many  State 
supreme  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado,  have  ruled  that,  under  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  competition  In  bustneas 
merchants  cannot  be  restrained  from  cuttina 
prices  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
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scene  as  far  as  trademarked  goods  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  blUs  list  only  two  possible  defenses 
for  a  retailer  or  wholeealer  against  a  suit 
brought  by  a  manufacturer :  ( 1 )  the  defend- 
ant might  escape  penalties  If  he  could  show 
that  the  manufacturer  had  not  brought  suits 
against  other  dealers  who  had  cut  the  price 
of  widgets:  (2)  he  might  escape  if  he  could 
show  that  the  manufactxirer  had  charged 
>iiTw  more  for  widgets  than  another  dealer 
had  been  charged. 

This  provision  seemingly  would  end  the 
quantity  discount  system  under  which  busi- 
ness has  always  operated.  The  manufac- 
turer would  have  to  charge  the  same  price 
to  every  buyer,  whether  he  bought  one  widget 
or  a  carload. 

Next:  What  would  happen  to  prices  under 
"quality  stabilization"? 
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The  Rifbt  Course.for  Monetary  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MiaaouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  has  said  that  it  would 
be  "self-defeating"  for  monetary  policy 
to  blunt  the  economic  stimulus  expected 
to  arise  from  the  tax  cut.  It  has  said 
that  money  should  be  kept  easy  unless 
inflation  bectxnes  a  clear  and  present 
danger  or  the  balance  of  payments  shows 
a  sharp  deterioration. 

This  position  Is  becoming  the  subject 
of  Increasingly  lively  debate.  Dr.  Roy 
L.  Relmon,  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  econoEQlst  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
says  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  heeds 
this  advice  the  economy  may  be  in  for 
an  unstable  boom  that  could  eventually 
produce  a  bust.  According  to  Dr.  Reier- 
■Boiu  the  administration's  position  would 
amount  to  muzzling  the  Federal  Reserve 
guns  until  trouble  breaks  out.  By  then, 
the  use  of  monetary  policy  might  come 
too  late. 

Dr.  Relerson's  own  prescription  is  for 
a  gradual  tightening  of  credit  as  the  ex- 
pansion proceeds.  In  the  minority  views 
to  the  1M4  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Republican 
members  also  urged  the  administration 
to  adopt  a  greater  willingness  to  make 
timriy  and  aggressive  use  of  monetary 
policy  in  order  to  prevent  an  overheating 
of  the  economy^  followed  by  a  serious 
recession. 

Utider  unanimous  consent,  I  place  an 
article  written  by  Murray  J.  Roesant 
fnKn  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13 
discussing  Dr.  Relerson's  views  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point: 
MoNXTABT  Abjcaiunts  :  Reiekson  or  Bankers 

TausT  Co.  Entkbs  Debate  Over  Choice  or 

FtscAi.  Weapons 

(By  it.  J.  Rossant) 

A  new  and  critical  voice  has  joined  the 
debate  over  what  is  the  moet  suitable 
course  for  monetary  policy  to  pursue  diulng 
the  present  stage  of  economic  expansion. 

In  a  speech  last  week,  Dr.  Roy  L.  Reierson. 
senicK-  vice  president  and  chief  economist 
for  New  York's  Bankers  Trust  Co..  attacked 
the  administration  for  suggesting  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  maintain  relatively 


easy  credit  conditions  and  low  Interest  rates 
unless  inflation  bsoomss  a  elaar  and  present 
danger,  or  the  balance  of  payments  shows  a 
sharp  deterioration. 

He  states  that  If  the  Reserve  needs  this 
advice,  the  economy  may  be  In  for  an  un- 
stable boom,  llils  would  have  to  be  count- 
ered by  a  money  sqnssse,  characterised  by 
extremely  tight  credit  conditions  and  high 
interest  rates,  which  oould  produce  a  bust. 

Dr.  Relerson's  own,  preeerlptlon  Is  for  a 
gradual  tightening  of  credit.  He  does  not 
see  any  immediate  need  for  a  rise  in  the 
discoimt  rate,  which  Influences  all  other  in- 
terest rates,  but  he  argues  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  abrupt  and  violent  moves  on  the 
monetary  front  is  by  moderate  anticipatory 
action. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  not  taken  sides, 
although  it  has  been  tightening  credit  very 
gradually.  But  Dr.  Reierson  Is  Implying 
that  the  administration's  strlctxires  have  led 
the  money  managers  to  pull  their  punches. 

More  is  involved  In  this  debate  than  the 
question  of  what  may  be  the  appropriate 
monetary  policy  to  follow  at  this  particular 
point  In  time.  Rather,  It  concerns  the 
nature  of  monetary  policy  and  how  It  should 
be  employed. 

As  an  economic  weapon,  monetary  policy 
was  in  mothballs  prior  to  the  lOSO's. 
Then  It  was  wheeled  out  to  become  the 
principal  economic  stabilizer.  It  had  a  big- 
ger job  than  it  could  handle  during  the 
Elsenhower  era,  but  In  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  used  with  considerable  effective- 
ness. 

Now,  Dr.  Reierson  Insists  that  its  con- 
tinued effectiveness  depends  on  a  show  of 
force  by  the  monetary  managers.  He 
charges  that  the  Johnson  administration's 
position  would  amount  to  muzzling  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  guns  imtll  trouble  breaks  out. 

It  does  appear  that  President  Johnson  and 
his  Council  ot  Economic  Advisers  want  to 
avoid  any  credit  tightening  as  long  as  excess 
plant  capacity  and  idle  manpower  are  In 
evidence.  They  belong  to  what  Sehator  Paul 
Douglas  once  deecni>ed  ss  the  "dont  fire  un- 
til you  see  the  whites  of  the  eyes  ot  Infla- 
tion" school. 

In  the  Preeldent's  economic  report,  the 
Reserve  is  called  upon  to  employ  Its  mone- 
tary weapons  to  reinforce  fiscal  policy  in 
prc^noting  expansion  unless  required  to  act 
as  "defensive  shock-" troops."  According  to 
Dr.  Reierson,  this  concept  of  monetary  policy 
is  moet  likely  to  Insure  that  It  will  be  used  to 
fight  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong  time. 

Most  authorities  agree  with  Dr.  Reierson 
in  envisioning  an  entirely  different  approach, 
taking  the  view  that  monetary  policy  Is  the 
most  pliable  and  versatile  of  economic  weai>- 
ons.  Unlike  the  tax  cut,  which  is  a  cliimsy. 
one-shot  affair,  the  monetary  managers  have 
an  arsenal  of  instruments  that  can  be  ad- 
justed to  cope  with  changing  conditions. 

Allan  Sproul,  former  President  of  New 
York's  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  urged  making 
frequent  use  of  monetary  policy  on  the  eco- 
nomic tront  because  "it  can  probe  and  with- 
draw, apply  preesure  and  relax  pressure  in 
varying  degrees,  test  the  substance  of  an  eco- 
nomic movement  or  a  structure  of  interest 
rates,  without  final  commitment." 

FliXXIBILirT   Nom> 

The  same  point  was  stressed  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  which  stated 
that  "the  monetary  authorities  should  make 
full  use  of  the  fact  that  monetary  meas- 
ures can  be  varied  conttnually  In  either  di- 
rection and  reversed  quickly  at  their  discre- 
tion." 

Even  If  monetary  policy  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  flexible  weapon  available.  It  does  not 
always  work  according  to  plan.  There  is 
usually  a  time  lag  bef<X'e  either  loosening  or 
tightening  takes  effect.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  known  to  make  mis- 
takes. « 
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Thxis.  as  Fsderal  Reserve  Oovemor  ae<»ge 
W.  MltcheU  has  admitted.  It  may  seem  "that 
monetary  policy  has  taken  us  to  sea  In  a 
pretty  unmanageable  beat"  because  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  "gage  the  effects  of  our  monetary  ac- 
tions on  the  real  econwny.  both  In  terms  ot 
timing  and  magnitude  of  impact." 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Itself 
has  lambasted  the  monetary  ptOieim  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve  during  the  Bsen- 
hower  administration,  charging  that  Its  re- 
stricUve  measures  in  1967  and  again  In  1969 
were  a  major  element  in  the  subsequent 
downturns.  It  has  praised  the  Reeerve's  role 
in  contributing  to  domestic  expansion  since 
1961  while  defending  the  international  status 
of  the  dollar. 

But  Dr.  Reierson  argues  that  a  continua- 
tion of  expansionary  poUcles  Is  no  longer 
needed.  He  fears  that  It  will  mean  a  re- 
sumption of  the  unstable  conditions  criti- 
cized by  the  CounoU  of  Economic  Advisers. 
If  the  Reserve's  hands  are  tied  now,  he  pre- 
dicts that  it  would  msan  "renewed  Inflation, 
economic  Instability,  and  a  weakening  of 
the  dollar." 

The  Reserve  Board  itself  prefers  to  let  its 
acUons  speak  louder  than  any  words.  It  U 
doubtful  that  it  wUl  relegate  itself  to  a  purely 
defensive  "shock  tro<V  role.  But  neither  Is 
it  llkriy  to  take  the  offensive. 

Instead,  it  is  probable  that  It  will  probe 
and  reconnolter  toward  a  tighter  poUcy.  It 
is  In  an  unenviable  position,  for  whatever 
moves  it  makes  wUl  add  fuel  to  the  debate 
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Urban  Renewal,  Senior  Gtisen  Honsinf , 
Human  Relations  Progrun  Win  All 
America  City  Award  for  Minneapolis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  lONNSSOSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  IS,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
8.  1964,  Minneapolis  became  Mie  of  the 

11  cities  to  win  the  All  America  City 
Award. 

This  award,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine,  was  presented  to  Minneapolis 
largely  on  the  basis  of  its  urban  r«iewal 
program,  senior  citizens  housing,  and  the 
human  relations  program  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

The  Gateway  Center,  the  largest  ur- 
ban redevelopment  project  in  the  Nation, 
has  shown  how  centrally  controlled  de- 
vel(^>ment  can  transform  a  decaying  cen- 
tral urban  area  into  a  modem,  vibrant, 
and  attractive  commercial  center. 

In  the  q>eech  in  which  he  presented 
the  citation,  Vernon  C.  Myeta,  editor  of 
Look  magazine,  pointed  out  how  Minne- 
apolis Is  an  example  of  what  ciUes  can 
and  should  do  in  order  to  be  not  only 
centers  In  which  to  work  and  do  busineeB, 
but  attractive,  enjoyable  places  in  which 
to  Uve  as  weU.  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Myers* 
address  follow: 
Admm*  by  VxaNON   c.   Mrxu,  PuausHxa 

Look    Maoachr.    ow    UanntrouB    Aix- 

AumcA   Crrr   Aw&sa   at  Pieac   NteoLLxi 

Horn,  Apui,  8,  1964 

Mayw  Naftalln.  Mr.  Martens,  Mr.  Harris 
honored  guests  and  dttsens.  today  It  Is  of-' 
ficlal.  Mlnneap(dls  Joins  the  distinguished 
famUy  of  aU  America  cities  for  1963     In 


point  of  time,  you  are  the  flrst  city  this 
year  to  have  an  official  award  presentation 
ceremony.  Originally,  another  city  had  set 
Its  presentatloa  date  for  April  4,  4  days  ago 
The  weA  befere  Baster,  we  received  a  Ju- 
bilant letter  ftom  the  president  of  its  cham- 
ber of  coouneroe  telling  us  that  the  Oov- 
emor and  a  Senators  would  be  at  Its 
a-day  celebration,  and  that  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  were  going  to  augment  the 
parade  with  3  bands  and  400  marching 
trooM.  That  celebration  has  had  to  be  post- 
poned, but  I  wish  to  announce  that  we  are 
ready  to  Join  It  whenever  It  takes  place. 
Seward,  Alaska,  Is  more  than  ever  an  All 
America  City. 

I  think  you  can  readily  understand  my 
feeling  of  pleasure  at  being  here  on  this 
particularly  happy  occasion — ^for  you  and 
for  us.  Mlnneapia^ls  Is  a  city  I  have  often 
visited,  and  have  always  enjoyed  vteltlng 
whether  on  business  or  pleasure. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  aware  of  the 
brotherly  feeling  Look  has  for  Minneapolis 
because  of  the  close  reUUonshlp  between 
the  two  men  who  respectively  head  up  our 
magaelne  and  yoiu-  newspapers.  Mike 
Cowles  has  asked  me  to  bring  you  his  greet- 
ings and  congratulations.  He  regrets  that 
he  cannot  be  here  personally. 

But  however  cloee  we  feel  to  Mlnneapc^ls 
you  could  not  have  made  the  winning  team 
If  you  hadn't  deswved  It.  I  was  on  the 
AU  America  Cities  Jury,  It  is  true,  but  the 
Jury  had  12  members,  and  I  had  only  1  vote 
Minneapolis  is  the  birthi^ace  of  the  All 
America  Cities  Awards.  The  program  had 
its  origin  here  in  1949,  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Government — and  for  the  flrst  8 
years  the  awards  were  cosponsored  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune.  As  the  program  grew  In 
scope  and  reputation,  however,  the  Tribune 
suggested  that  a  national  pubUcatlon  would 
be  a  more  flttlng  sponsor.  Thus,  In  1962. 
Look  Joined  the  league  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  AU  America  Cities. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  win  the  honor  you  are 
receiving  today.  The  award  U  conferred  In 
open  competition  with  the  Nation's  dtles 
for  major  civic  Improvements  initiated  and 
carried  through  by  private  citizens,  with  or 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

Ftom  the  beginning  the  odds  are  heavUy 
against  you.  There  are.  in  the  United 
States,  about  20.000  communities  which 
oould  make  an  entry  of  some  kind  Into  the 
contest.  Each  year,  about  230  <rf  theee  c<»n- 
munltles  ask  for  entry  blanks  •  •  •  t>ut 
more  than  half  drop  out  when  they  see  the 
searching  questions  they  must  answer. 

Of  the  cities  that  stay  In  ths  running, 
only  the  22  best  are  chosen  for  the  finals. 
Minneapolis,  as  you  know,  was  one  of  these. 
And  of  the  23,  only  li  can  becc«ne  All 
America  Cities.  Minneapolis  made  It  again. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible  unless 
you  had  given  an  outstanding  accounting  of 
yourselves  as  dtlsens  who  are  resourceful 
farslghted  and  determined. 

Minneapolis  Is  not  by  any  yardstick  an 
ordinary  city.  For  one  thing,  you  are  the 
largest  city  this  year  to  hold  the  AU  America 
City  tlOe.  You  may  not  realize  that  It  Is 
harder  for  a  big  city  to  win  an  award  than 
a  small  one.  There  seems  to  be  a  law  of  di- 
minishing returns— the  larger  the  city,  the 
smaller  the  citizen  action  In  proportion  to 
the  population  and  resources. 

Renewal  of  aging  and  deteriorating  down- 
town areas  is  one  of  the  key  Jobs  facing  the 
Nation's  older  communities.  Last  year  the 
Jury  considered  central  city  rejuvenation  so 
Important  that  8  of  the  n  cities  won 
their  awards  largely  on  the  basis  of  this 
activity.  This  year— whUe  one  or  two  other 
cities  were  cited  In  part  for  renewal  of  the 
downtown  are^— the  activities  In  Minneapolis 
were  considered  outstanding.  Tour  award 
comes  to  you  largely  toe  the  dream,  the  plan 


and  the  accomplishment  that  have  led  to 
a  new  heart  few  your  city. 

The  balance  of  your  citation  has  to  do  with 
the  heart  in  another  sense.  You  also  win 
for  your  efforts  to  give  minority  groups 
better  opportunities  throu^  the  work  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  human  relations 
committee,  and  for  the  concern  and  respect 
shown  for  your  older  citizens  In  providing 
them  with  comfortable  and  cheerfiu  anart- 
ments  within  their  means. 

As  you  were  lucky  enough  to  find  out  in 
time,  a  city  with  a  rundown  heart  can  be- 
come a  city  with  a  rundown  personality 
Every  city  needs  an  attractive  center  not 
only  for  conducting  business,  but  as  a  place 
that  draws  aU  people  of  the  dty— few  shop- 
ping by  day,  and  for  dining  out,  movies 
theater,  concerts  and  other  amusementa  and 
cultural  offerings  In  the  evening. 

Offhand,  one  would  think  that  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  our  dUes  during  this 
century  woiUd  present  a  rosy  outlook  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  not  been  so.  Our  down- 
town areas  have  been  drying  up.  As  one  dis- 
tinguished architect.  Victor  Oruen.  put  It— 
our  cities  are  In  danger  of  becoming  like 
doughnuto,  with  aU  the  doughln  the 
suburbs  and  a  hole  In  the  center.  He  poUits 
out  that  the  average  ottlzen  avoids  going 
downtown  because  he  cant  get  Into  It  •  •  • 
he  cant  get  out  of  It  •  •  •  he  cant  set 
around  In  It  •••  and  he  cant  And  a  pllce 
to  park.  f"'^' 

And  I  might  add  that  not  only  do  people 
avoid  going  downtown,  but  new  Industryand 
new  business  avoid  coming  to  a  town  with 
a  hole  In  the  center."  and  thoee  that  are 
there  tend  to  look  about  for  more  entidiur 
pastures,  it  Is  not  merely  the  presidna 
growth  of  population  that  drives  a  dtysmost 
substantial  citizens  and  retaU  buslneaws  to 
the  suburbs— It  Is  the  depressing  view  of 
shabblness  and  decay  at  the  dty's  heart 

Sounds  pretty  grim,  doesnt  it?  Thit  pic- 
ture Is  a  fair  Ukeness  of  vrtiat  could  have 
happened  to  Minneapolis.  Your  city  Is  too 
line  In  other  ways  for  you  to  have  permitted 
It  to  go  bad  at  the  core. 

Actually.  Mlnnei^wUa  wears  a  double  crown 
as  winner  of  an  AU  America  City  titie.  Blany 
of  you  may  remember  that  you  were  also  an 
All  America  City  of  1962.  This  Is  not  a  com- 
mon happMilng.  In  the  16  years  stnoe  the 
awards  were  established,  only  lo  dtles  are 
multiple  winners  out  of  the  1S2  that  have 
received  awards.  And  only  two  besides  Mln- 
neapoUs  have  received  both  of  their  awards 
within  the  past  13  years. 

Winning  the  AU  America  City  competition 
U  Justiy  a  cause  for  JubUation  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  civic  pride.  But  we  have  found  that 
It  U  mora.  Rlghtty  used.  It  can  be  an  ad- 
VMitage  in  the  wider  contest  every  modem 
dty  hopes  to  win,  and  that  is  the  competi- 
tion for  new  business,  new  Industrv  and 
new  people.  ^^ 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  why  Look  should 
concern  Itself .  Why  should  a  national  maga- 
zine go  to  such  trouble  year  after  year  to 
encourage    local    communities    to    Improve 

S^^lT'*  ^^"^  "^  **^*  »  magazine's 
function  Is  to  print  stories  and  artlclee— and 
the  All  America  Cities  article  U  only  one  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  stories  Look  publishes 
each  year.  h«""~«« 

I  have  already  mentioned  Look's  desire  to 
discharge  its  responalbUlties  as  a  good  d«- 

2CI1. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
We  Hke  the  AU  America  Cities  program.    For 

Look's  greatest  concern  Is  In  pe<^le ^what 

they  do,  what  they  feel,  what  they  beUeve, 
what  they  want.  It's  a  never-ending  storv 
which  we  try  to  teU  with  warmtibLTunder- 
standlng  and  wonder.  We  believe  In  peo- 
ple ••  •  but  our  interest  goes  beyonda 
mere  beUef .  We  also  know  what  people  can 
acccHnpllsh.  f^v  c»n 

We  know  that  feUow  citizens,  working  to- 
gethw  in  their  community  for  a  oommoa  end. 


'    1 
I 


A1920 


tremei  dous 


can  achieye 

Men  It  happen  time 

an  aeelng  It  bappe^ 

To  all  the  eltlaens 
to  the  indlvlduala 
which  the  leadenhl]  > 
ooogratulatlona 
magairtne.    I 
ready  received 
other  quarters 
the  President  of 


results.     We  have 

uaA  time  again.    And  we 

rli^t  here  In  Mlnne- 


tle 


can  aasTire  jou  th^t 
than  ours. 

We  say  at  Look—' 
a  destination."    Th( 
ta  not  an  end.  but 
•o  traTellng. 

Mayor  Naf  talln  az^ 
great  pleasure  that 
League  and  Look 
the  elected 
af  Minneapolis  this 
standing  achlerem^nt 
tlon  •  •  •  the  AU 


yt  Minneapolis,  as  well  as 

and  organlaattons  ftom 

has  come,  I  extend  the 

good   wishes   of  Look 

that  you  have  al- 

from  many 

a  message  from 

United  States— but  I 

none  Is  more  sincere 


unden  tand 
catu  ratulatlons 
-Inc  ludlng 


Success  1b  a  Journey,  not 
AU  America  City  Award 
,  beginning.     Just  keep 


migazlne 
representatives 


oi 


Fridav. 


at 
till 
ibe 
endlJkg 


Mr.  PATMAN. 
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April  16 


1964 


Mr.  Martens.  It  U  with 

the  National  Municipal 

present  to  you  as 

of  an  the  citizens 

rteognltl(»i  of  their  out* 

through  citizen  ac- 

Amerlca  City  Award. 


Tribale  to  Clare  ice  Cumo  on  85di 
Birthday 


SSfEBCH. 
aw 


HON.  WRI  ^HT  PATMAN 


IN  THE  HOU8X  0  f  RXPBESENTATIVES 


pril  10. 1964 


The  Houss  In   Cxmmlttee  of  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  ths  State 
mnsmtratfA"  the 
•pproprlatlons  for 
th*  flaeal  year 
othsr  puipussa. 


the  Union  had  under 

(HJt.  10733)   making 

leglsUtlve  branch  for 

June  30.  1965,  and  fcx- 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
the  Houae.  who  fc  low  him  so  intimately 
9fn^  admire  him  ^  much,  have  a  thou- 
eulogizing  Claudtcx 
Cinoir,  ot  Misaoi^,  <m  having  achieved 
hla  Wth  3rear.  Ihe  massive  weight  of 
his  services  f or  h  b  State  and  his  coun- 
try, In  the  great  Aeclslons  made  in  this 
Chamber  and  by  its  committees,  is  a 
matter  of  record  ind  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed, both  naionally  and  intema- 
ttooally.  Tet  fhi  degree  of  his  fame 
hardly  matrhfn  tt  e  monumental  impor- 
tance of  his  eantr  button  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and  t  le  free  world. 

The  pcrint,  howe  rer,  I  am  most  eager  to 
^wwph^gA  In  the  career  of  Representa- 
tive CLABmcs  Cah  tioM.  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  is  that  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  yea  rs  is  no  measuring  de- 
vice tor  determnlng  an  individual's 
caiMietty  for  maj)r  service.  Far  from 
being  a  handia^  >.  the  seniority  that 
CuMMScm  Caxnov  has  attained  is  the 
very  arch  stone  o '  his  influence  among 
us,  because  he  is  tl  e  living  proof,  demon- 
strated daU^  and  hourly  in  this  House 
and  its  deliberatlo  is,  of  Just  how  relative 
age  can  be.  By  «  mmon  acceptance  and 
by  what  la  sometlj  oes  called  the  conven- 
tional wladom,  Cl  uuchck  Canhon,  at  85. 
oogiit  to  be  ripe  f  »r  retlremoit.  It  may 
be.  Indeed,  that  C  juibnck  Cakmon  Lb  the 
exception,  perhapi  the  remarkable  and 
itingnlar  exception ;  but.  exception  or  not. 
It  would  be  foolhai  dy  and  wasteful  to  the 
point  of  legislativi  i  tragedy,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  District,  the  Members  of  this 
House,   or  for  R  ^resentative   Cahivon 


himself,  to  be  persuaded  that  he  should 
leave  this  deliberative  body  and  go  into 
retirement. 

I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  long 
enough,  indeed  the  whole  of  a  political 
lifetime,  to  recognize  at  once  among  my 
colleagues  the  symptcMns  of  failing  pow- 
ers and  diminishing  vigor.  Thousands 
of  legislators  have  come  more  or  less 
intimately  into  my  observation  over  the 
run  of  the  years,  whole  generations  of 
them.  And  so,  however  great  my  per- 
sonal admiration,  respect,  and  affection 
for  Clarxnce  Cannon  may  be,  I  would 
not  ofTer  this  very  special  emphasis  on 
the  strength  and  efFectiveness  of  his 
counsel  with  the  committees  on  which 
he  serves  today,  did  not  the  fact  make 
so  powerfxU  an  impression. 

For  here,  to  put  it  bluntly,  is  seniority 
without  senility. 

It  is,  iiMiidentally,  a  phenomenon  I 
have  witnessed  again  and  again  in  this 
House  in  the  course  of  the  years. 

What  might  very  likely  be  a  handles^) 
with  other  legislators  of  advanced  years 
i&  an  asset  with  Representative  Cannon, 
for  every  month  and  every  year  of  his 
experience  adds  to  the  depth  and  sound- 
ness, the  force  and  analysis  of  his  Judg- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in 
this  Chamber  some  36  years,  and  I  testi- 
fy as  I  would  under  oath,  that  it  is  my 
most  thoughtful  conviction  that  the 
most  useful  years  of  Clarxncc  Cannon's 
service  to  his  State  and  to  his  country 
in  this  Chamber  occurred  after  he 
reached  his  70th  birthday.  And  yet  the 
i^cord  of  his  life  before  that  is  one  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  the  applause  of 
the  most  ambitious  leaders  of  our  time. 

The  wisdcxn  that  Clarxnce  Cannon 
has  demonstrated  through  the  years  and 
the  restraint— especially  in  fiduciary 
matters — ^has  been  bulwaiiced  by  experi- 
ence as  it  grew  with  the  years.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  his  Influence  with  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  and  with  the 
committees  on  which  his  leadership  and 
direction  was  so  outstanding,  woiild  have 
declined  as  his  gifts  declined.  Instead 
he  never  ceased  to  grow,  to  broaden,  to 
understand  mcH%  and  more  fully,  the 
endless  complexity  of  the  problems  that 
came  imder  his  ken  and  under  his  de- 
cislcm.  Today,  as.  humbly,  I  evaluate 
his  meaning  to  the  Congress,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world.  I  am  positive,  be- 
yond all  question  of  a  doubt,  that 
Clabxnck  Cannon  stands  at  the  very  apex 
of  his  talents  and  his  great  force  as  a 
legislator  and  a  leader  of  legislatcx^. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
in  this  man  from  Missouri  the  Nation 
has,  for  years  to  come,  one  of  its  great- 
est human  assets. 


National  Library  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH  CAXOLIlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  6. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  success- 
ful and  determined  offensive  against  ig- 


norance, prejudice,  and  illiteracy  is  be- 
ing waged  by  the  libraries,  librarians, 
and  all  of  those  dedicated  to  this  great 
cause.  Poverty  Is  associated  with  a  lack 
of  learning  and  low  Income. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  the  United 
States  is  paying  homage  this  week  to  all 
of  those  throughout  the  Nation  who 
make  our  library  program  one  of  the 
very  best  In  the  world.  These  devoted 
men  and  women  at  the  local  level  are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional culture.  Our  country  is  moving 
forward  to  its  destiny  as  a  nation  of  en- 
lightenment, education,  and  imderstand- 
ing,  largely  because  our  libraries  are 
leading  in  the  campaign  for  learning  and 
knowledge. 

I  salute  our  libraries  and  their  devoted 
personnel  during  this  National  Library 
Week  and  wish  for  them  every  continued 
success.  I  am  particularly  proud.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  superb  achievements  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  success  of  the  men 
and  women  in  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  who  have  been  associated  in  im- 
proving this  great  work. 


Lowell  Thomas,  Jr.'s,  Story  of  Alaska 
TefTor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHXMOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  6.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday.  April 
5,  carried  a  most  graphic  description  of 
the  holocaust  which  raised  such  havoc 
in  our  neighboring  State  to  the  north, 
Alaska.  Since  this  article  was  written 
by  a  professional,  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr.. 
who  happens  to  live  in  Alaska  and  who 
happened  to  be  in  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
the  tragedy.  I  think  its  contents  should 
have  as  wide  distribution  as  possible. 

One  of  the  great  contributions  to  the 
Immediate  information  that  Alaska  was 
imdergoing  an  earthquake,  Mr.  Speaker, 
came  from  many  thousands  of  "ham" 
radio  operators,  based  in  Alaska  and  in 
other  places  all  over  the  world.  Normal 
communications  broke  down  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  quake  struck  and  I 
am  Informed  the  "ham"  operators  stayed 
on  duty  endlessly. 

The  vigor  and  courage  of  oiir  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  is  being  perfectly  ex- 
empllfled  in  the  currmt  disaster.  I  have 
heard  of  no  one  packing  what  may  be 
left  of  his  belongings  and  returning  to 
the  less  hazardous  surroundings  of  the 
mainland  proper.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  Lowell  Thomas.  Jr.,  and  his  cour- 
ageous wife.  Mary  Taylor  Pryor  Thomas, 
daughter  of  Sam  Pryor.  vice  president 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  are  staying 
on  in  Alaska,  although  their  home  in 
Anchorage  was  a  total  wreck.  I  am  also 
Informed  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Thomas  wiU  become  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  New  Yoi±  Herald  Tribune  article 
by  Mr.  Thomas  follows: 
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The    Wnac    That    Besmxo    Lmi    a    Tsas 

LowKLL    Thoicas    Jb.'s    Stobt    or    Alaska 
Txrrok 


(By  LoweU  Thomas,  Jr.) 
Anchorage.  ai.aska. — Just  over  a  week  ago 
the  great  earthquake  struck  Alaska.  But  It 
Is  a  week  that  seems  like  a  year.  I  am  sit- 
ting In  the  shattered  remains  of  our  once- 
beautiful,  split-level  home  on  ChUllgan  Drive 
which  commanded  one  of  Anchorage's  most 
spectacular  views,  sweeping  180  degrees  from 
Mount  Spur,  a  stlU -active  volcano  on  the  left 
to  the  Chugach  Mountains  on  the  right,  with 
mighty  Motint  McKlnley  right  In  the  middle. 
Our  home  was  Just  back  of  the  bluff  that 
dropped  In  a  series  of  steps  to  Cook  Inlet,  a 
few  hundred  feet  below.  That  was  before 
the  earthquake.  Now  the  twisted,  broken 
remnants  of  our  home  are  scattered  along 
the  base  ot  the  new  bluff  line  In  half  a  doaen 
pieces  and  Jxist  barely  above  high  tide. 

I  am  sitting  on  what  Is  left  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bedroom  which  somehow  held  to- 
gether, although  It  Is  tipped  up  at  a  sharp 
angle.  My  study,  directly  below,  was  crushed 
Into  the  sand.  Where  the  front  door  and 
the  hall  were  Is  a  Jumble  of  broken  boards, 
masonry,  and  pipes.  Thirty  yards  away  Is 
the  squashed  living  room  and  kitchen.  Far- 
ther along  are  the  tilted  remains  of  the  gar- 
age. 

Another  pile  of  debris  marks  the  family 
room,  and  farthest  away  Is  the  greenhouse 
with  only  a  few  broken  panes.  It  Is  Intact — 
one  of  the  oddities  of  this  dlsastw.  Farther 
off  are  the  ruins  of  neighbors'  homes  beyond 
twUted  trees.  This  looks  like  a  World  War 
II  battleground,  with  one  exception.  The 
ground  has  been  broken  up  Into  a  crazy 
Jumble  of  huge  blocks. 

HouBs  or  TzaaoK 
As  I  sit  here  I  can  stUl  feel  the  terror  my 
wife,  Tay,  and  our  two  chUdren  experienced 
a  week  ago.  It  is  a  miracle  they  escaped.  I 
wasn't  here,  having  flown  to  Fairbanks  that 
afternoon  to  give  a  speech  at  a  Republican 
district  convention.  Chances  are  that  had 
I  been  home,  one  or  all  of  us  would  have  been 
killed,  because  at  the  first  trembling  I  prob- 
ably would  have  tried  to  reasstm  Tay  by 
telling  her  It  was  Just  another  mild  shake 
such  as  we  felt  before. 

Had  she  not  Immediately  rushed  out  the 
door  with  the  chUdren,  the  oollapslng  house 
would  have  claimed  them.  As  It  was  they 
barely  cleared  docw  before  a  terrific  shock 
flung  them  to  the  ground  and  the  house 
began  to  pull  apart. 

Then  the  snow-covered  ground  began  to 
heave  and  break  up.  Everything  started  to 
faU  toward  the  Inlet.  Trees  snapped,  huge 
blocks  of  frozen  earth  tumbled  down,  deep 
cracks  opened,  then  closed  again  How  Tay 
Anne,  8,  and  David,  6,  k^t  frcmi  being 
crushed  or  swallowed  up  can  only  be  credited 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Others  were  not  so 
fortunate.  It  is  a  terrible  story,  but  it  Is 
Tay's  story. 

My  part  In  this  devastating  earthquake 
so  far,  has  been  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  our 
home,  which  also  doubled  as  my  office  and 
to  resettle  the  family.  In  Fairbanks  It  was 
several  hours  before  word  of  disaster  began 
to  trickle  In.  All  normal  cormnunlcatlons 
with  Anchorage  had  been  knocked  out. 

I  was  fortunate  to  hitch  a  ride  that  night 
on  an  emergency  civil  defense  flight,  landing 
at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  after  midnight 
While  waiting  for  transportation  into  An- 
chorage. I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
my  part  of  town  had  slipped  Into  the  Inlet 
No  one  knew  the  fate  of  those  living  there 
and  I  feared  the  worst. 

The  next  3  hours  that  night  were  the  grim- 
mest  I  can  remember,  not  knowing  whether 
Tay.  Anne,  and  David  were  alive.  It  was  one 
of  our  neighbors,  Bu^I  Schulte,  manager  of 
Chugach  Electric,  who  told  me  the  good  news 
that  I  still  had  a  famUy.  This  was  at  clvU 
defense  headquarters.  Bud  had  actually 
seen  them  climbing  the  bluff  to  the  remains 


of  our  street,  but  he  dldnt  know  where  tbey 
had  found  shelter.  He,  too,  had  lost  his 
house  but  saved  his  family. 
A  new  day  was  dawning  by  the  time  I 
,  located  Tay  and  the  children.  They  were 
still  In  a  mild  state  of  shock  and  Tay's  feet 
were  painfully  frostbitten.  They  had  run 
frMn  the  house  lightly  dressed  and  In  their 
stocking  feet.  How  fortunate  they  didn't 
paiise  for  their  boots. 

I  was  so  happy  that  my  family  had  escaped 
that  Tay's  report  of  our  house  being  de- 
molished didnt  matter.  One  can  find  a 
new  home,  but.  of  coiirse,  there  Is  no  way  to 
Replace  a  family  of  loved  ones.  However,  our 
dog  and  two  cats  were  still  missing,  so  I  lost 
no  time  In  going  back  to  our  street. 

It  was  now  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  civil  defense  men  were  guarding  the 
edge  of  the  new  cUff.  Far  down  In  the  dev- 
astated area  was  the  wreckage  of  oxir  place. 
They  warned  me  about  the  stlU  coUapslng 
cliff  and  InstablUty  down  below,  but  I  told 
them  my  dog  was  still  down  there.  Over  I 
went,  slithering  and  crawUng  through  sand 
clay,  snow,  and  Ice.  Bud  Schults*  German 
shepherd  appeared,  barring  my  way— <Ae 
loyal  watchdog.  I  had  to  hit  him  several 
times  with  a  rope  to  keep  from  being  bitten 
and  to  get  on  to  my  place. 

As  I  picked  my  way  along,  I  caUed  for  Boaz, 
our  9 -year-old  German  shepherd.  No  an- 
swer. Getting  closer  I  heard  low  mournful 
howling.  Old  BoaE  was  pouring  his  heart 
out  as  though  the  world  had  ended.  When 
he  heard  me  calling  he  began  to  bark  ex- 
citedly. WeU,  It  took  a  rope  swing  finaUy 
to  hoist  Boaz  up  the  cliff. 

Back  down  I  went,  this  time  taking  a  close 
look  at  the  wreckage.  I  couldnt  believe  the 
total  destruction  I  saw  and  still  cant  a  week 
later.  AU  that  day  I  gathered  possessions 
that  were  strewn  over  the  ground,  aware  that 
my  neighbors  were  doing  the  same  When 
we  spoke  to  each  other  It  was  to  express  our 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  two  chUdren  in  the 
house  right  next  to  mine.  They  had  been 
seen  falling  Into  a  crevasse  which  closed  over 
them. 

HKXOIC  xrroHTS 

That  evening  Eskimo  Scouts  of  the  Alaska 
National  Guard  came  quietly  through  the 
spruces  along  the  new  bluff,  taking  guard 
positions  throughout  the  devastated  area. 
They  were  unsmiling,  and  qxilet.  which  is 
uniisual  for  these  wonderful,  happy  people 
Obviously  they  were  saddened  and  awed 
by  what  they  saw.  Their  purpose  was  to 
guard  against  looting  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  them.  One  of  the  scouts  said  he 
came  from  GambeU  on  St.  Lawrence  Island 
In  Bering  Strait  near  Russia,  and  he  recog- 
nized me  from  a  flhn  I  had  made  a  few 
years  ago. 

Another  Important  find  that  first  day  was 
the  children's  kitten,  Sylvester.  He  was  hid- 
ing under  David's  bed.  a  terrified  kitty.  The 
other  cat  didn't  turn  up  untu  the  next  day 
burled  but  unscathed  beneath  blankets  and 
clothing  in  what  had  been  the  laundry 
That  cat  used  up  about  five  of  her  nine  lives 
surviving  that. 

During  the  days  since  the  quake,  truly 
heroic  effoi-ts  have  been  made  by  the  people 
of  Anchorage  to  care  for  the  hundreds  of 
homeless  families  and  to  salvage  as  much 
property  as  possible.  In  our  case,  the  Spe- 
nard  Rotary  Club  organized  rescue  squads 
of  10  men  each  to  help  the  owners  of  lost 
homes  retrieve  clothing  and  possessions 
Bulldozers  cut  trails  into  the  devastated  area' 
all  manned  with  voluntary  help.  All  avaU- 
able  cranes  and  hoUts  were  brought  In 
Collapsed  roofs  were  lifted  so  we  could  iret 
at  what  was  left  Inside. 

Another  miracle,  for  us,  was  the  recovery 
of  our  ranch  wagon,  partially  crxished  by 
the  garage  roof  and  suspended  by  Its  bump- 
ers over  a  pit  where  the  floor  had  dropped 
away.  *^*^ 

I  was   certain  the  car   would  never   run 
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again,  although  it  looked  In  pretty  good 
shape.  The  questton  was  how  to  get  It  out 
and  up  over  the  cliff.  A  bulldozer  operator 
in  true  Alaskan  fashion,  said  he'd  like  to 
give  It  a  try.  So,  with  a  cable  he  puUed 
off  the  garage  roof,  then  bulldoaed  a  hole 
into  the  back  of  the  garage,  and  hauled  out 
the  car,  towing  It  up  a  trail  that  he  had 
already  made.  A  few  hours  later.  Tay  drove 
It  away,  never  minding  the  bashed  ton 
dented  chrome  and  missing  rear  window 

The  Air  Force  donated  four-wheel -drive 
trucks  to  haul  possessions  retrieved  by  res- 
cue crews.  The  Army  sent  soldiers  from 
nearby  Fort  Richardson  to  help  poiicemen 
patrol  the  devastated  area  and  prevent  the 
unwary  from  entering  hazardous  sections 

Everywhere  the  spirit  of  Alaskans  was 
"Let's  pick  up  the  pieces  and  start  build- 
ing anew."  There  has  been  Uttle  or  no  des- 
pair shown  by  a  youthful  people  who  are 
used  to  making  new  starts.  Thwe  has  beea 
much  thankfulness  that  the  loss  of  life  was 
not  far  greater. 

DETxaifnrxD  pcoplx 

As  for  our  future  here  in  Alaska,  we  hav« 
more  than  enough  spirit  and  energy  to  get 
on  with  It.  Om*  determination  to  oonqusr 
and  devtiop  this  last  great  American  frenttsr 
Is  stronger  than  ever.  We  aU  feti  that  noth- 
ing can  stop  us  now,  provided  our  slatar 
States  will  lend  a  financial  hand  in  reatorlac 
our  shattered  cities  and  homes.  A  mS. 
estimate  of  our  losses  from  this  disaster  to- 
tals between  $500  and  S760  tnimgn.  That 
kind  of  money  does  not  exist  up  hw.  CUttr- 
ly,  this  Is  a  case  for  Fftdaral  assistance. 

Althoiig^  I  have  been  picking  up  the  pleoes 
of  my  demolished  home  and  ofllee  all 
there  are  still  valuaUes  buried  In  the  mu 

But  It  Is  time  now  to  call  a  halt  and  to  jg 

ahead.  As  I  scribble  these  Impresslsos  of 
the  week  that  se«ns  a  year.  Tay  and  the 
ChUdren  already  are  movteg  into  a  new 
house  In  an  undamaged  section  of  Anchar- 
age. 

For  the  chUdren,  school  wlU  probably  re- 
open next  week.  For  me,  muob  work  Ilea 
ahead  In  helping  friends  and  aetghbon  r»- 
buUd  Anchorage  and  ttien  conttaue  the  de- 
velopment of  "Alaska.  Amerioa's  Brt«htaai 
Star."  the  tltte  of  a  film  I  made  a  fewysua 
ago  for  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  ot  Con- 
merce  and  the  Alaska  Banker's  A^y^stlsn. 

It  was  great  to  be  an  Almoin  before  tha 
quake  of  '84.  but  It  Is  even  greater  to  ke  an 
Alaskan  now. 


UAW  Promotes  Retrainbf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  lOaBOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  taking  the  lead  in  promoting  re- 
training courses  for  their  members  who 
are  prospective  victims  of  techntHogical 
unemployment.  The  union-^xmsored 
training  program  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  union-State-Federal  coopera- 
tion under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  Business  Week  of  April  11, 
discussing  this  program  in  the  Recoso 
at  this  point: 
I^ASNiNo  Nxw  Jobs  Bxroaz  Old  Ones  Fade 

United  Auto  Workers.  In  cooperation  with 
State    and    Federal    agencies,    is    retraining 
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thoee  whose  Jobs  are  threatened  by  technol- 
ogy, and  those  capable  of  learning  skills  that 
have  manpower  shortages.  Uke  other  re- 
training programs  under  Manpower  De- 
veK^xnent  and  Training  Act,  it  alms  to 
supply  workers  for  occupations  that  have 
shortages;  to  reduce  tmemployment;  and  to 
provide  more  Job  opportunltlee  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers,  who  may  be  able 
to  move  into  jobs  vacated  by  retralnees  who 
move  up. 

There  are  plans  for  a  second  cycle  of 
classes — pertiaps  in  the  same  specialties,  per- 
haps in  others,  de];>endlng  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

COAL  sraiKxs  SBsntG  but  locals  sucmkb 
A  strike  by  dissident  coal  miners  In  six 
States  appeared  to  be  breaking  up  early  this 
week — but  dissatisfaction  was  still  running 
high  against  a  new  contract  and  United  Mine 
Workers  President  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle. 

UMW  recently  negotiated  soft  coal  con- 
tracts calling  for  a  92  a  day  in  wage  in- 
creases over  2  years  plus  more  vacation  pay 
and  seniority  and  other  job-security  gains 
(BW,  Mar.  28.  19«4.  p.  121).  A  number  of 
large  locals  protested  that  the  union  should 
not  have  compromised  tougher  security  de- 
mands In  return  tat  more  pay.  At  their  peak, 
wildcat  walkouts  involved  more  than  10,000 
miners. 

The  national  leadership  moved  in  quickly 
to  defend  the  terms  as  "a  splendid  contract," 
with  new  and  Important  Job  props.  However, 
the  explanations  appeared  less  Important 
than  coal  market  considerations  in  bringing 
the  wildcats  to  an  end  in  many  coalflelds;  lo- 
cals feared  Jobs  woiild  be  lost  if  strikes  con- 
tinued. 

Within  the  UMW,  the  contract  revolt  has 
this  added  significance:  Boyle  faces  his  first 
election  to  the  presidency  this  fall,  and  the 
dissident  moves  reflect  possible  opposition 
gathering  against  him. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  \mder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congkxssional  Rkcokd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoRO  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoiD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PBINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docmnent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
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Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C..  at  cost 
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plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
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Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rzcoxo. 


Quiitj    Stabiliiatioa   Act   Brud-Ni 
Sfauidardt  HaTe  Uttie  Effect  oa  Dit- 
cout  Hoate  OpcratioBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or '  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  17. 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  revesJed  that  the  Nation's  giant 
discount  houses  have  raised  a  hu^re  war 
chest  to  fight  the  quality  stabilization 
bilL  Now,  an  article  in  Discount  Store 
News  of  February  24,  1964,  raises  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  the  underlying  reasons 
b^iind  the  blR  discounters'  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

The  article  states  that  a  siu-vey  of  dis- 
count superchains  indicates  that  the 
ratio  of  price-maintained  merchandise 
to  overall  merchandise  in  these  stores 
ranged  frcxn  only  one-tenth  of  a  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  2  percent.  In  other 
words,  price-maintained  merchandise 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
entire  Inventory  held  by  most  discount 
houses,  according  to  their  own  figures. 

We  might,  therefore,  reasonably  ask 
the  questicm  as  to  why  the  discount 
hoxises  are  so  vehemently  opposed  to 
quality  stabilization.  Clearly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  quality  stabilization  stand- 
ards for  brand-name  products  will  have 
hardly  any  effect  at  all  on  the  overall 
operatlrais  of  the  discount  giants. 

To  quote  one  discouflt  store  c^ierator: 

Under  today's  concept  of  discounting,  we 
see  no  adv&ntage  to  price-maintained  mer- 
chandise. As  discount  stores  continue  to  up- 
g3«de  merchandise,  you'll  find  more  and  more 
price-maintained  products. 

This  being  the  case,  why  then  are  the 
discount  houses  so  activdy  fighting  a  bill 
aimed  at  tH-otecting  the  interests  of 
small,  independent  retail  merchants 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  maintenance 
of  brand-name  quality  standards? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  referred  to  in  my  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pricx-Pdced  Items  Do  Oni-tenth  to  2  P««- 
ciNT  or  TITANS'  Biz — Top  Chains:  Toxt 
Must  Cakbt  SoMtx  Pricx-Fixed  Peoducts 
rr  You  Want  a  Complete  Dxpastment 
New  Yobk. — Prlce-malntalned  products 
have  a  smxkll  but  apparently  secure  spot  In 
ttae  discount  Industiy. 

Dilution  of  the  discount  linage,  fear  of 
driving  shoppers  back  to  nelglhmrhood  storea, 
and  Inadequate  volume  are  the  principal 
reasons  why  nearly  all  of  dlscountlng's  super- 
chains  overwhelmingly  keep  prlce-maln- 
talned iMxxluctB  to  a  minimum. 


Appendix 

Nln*  of  ten  superchains  Interviewed  by 
DlBOOunt  Store  News  reported  only  frac- 
tional Involvement  with  flxed-prloe  mer- 
chandise and  said  they  dldnt  plan  to  get  in 
any  deeper.  Bstlmatee  at  their  ratios  of 
prloe-malntalned  mi^cbandlse  to  overall 
merchandise  ranged  from  a  low  of  raie-tenth 
of  1  percent  to  a  high  of  3  percent. 


STAND    UP   AND 


COUNTED 


"You  can't  be  both  a  discounter  and  a 
malntalned-prlce  retaUer,"  Discoxmt  SXon 
News  was  told  by  Murray  Bellenson,  Korvette 
secretary  and  division  merchandise  manager. 
"You  must  go  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
your  shoppers  can  buy  in  their  neighborhood 
stores  the  same  products  you  carry  at  the 
same  prices,  they'll  have  no  reason  to  come 
to  you.    They'll  buy  in  the  neighborhood." 

Aaron  Goldberg,  King's  vice  p««sident  and 
general  merchandise  manager  agreed.  "You 
can  prostitute  yourself  by  going  too  far  with 
prloe-malntalned  merchandise.  It  sells  and 
you  like  the  markup,  and  then  you  hate  to 
give  up  and  lose  that  markup.  But  if  you  go 
too  far  you  lose  your  discount  image.  And 
when  you  lose  that  why  should  the  customer 
oome  to  you  when  she  can  buy  the  same 
product  at  the  same  price  from  a  conven- 
tional retailer  who  also  gives  her  more  serv- 
ice?" 

Lone  rebuttal — and  a  sharp  one — came 
from  Gamble-Skogmo.  Ted  Berland,  dis- 
count division  group  manager,  told  Discount 
Store  News:  "We  have  no  objections  to  carry- 
ing prlce-malntalned  merchandise  so  long  as 
there  Is  a  demand  for  It.  We'll  Increase  our 
prlce-malntalned  merchandise  as  demand  in- 
creases. We  consider  ourselves  mass  mer- 
chandisers, and  we  have  no  fear  of  competing 
with  anyone  on  such  products.  We  believe 
that  we  can  outmerchandise  our  competi- 
tors. 

"Under  today's  concept  of  discounting,  we 
see  no  disadvantages  to  price-maintained 
merchandise.  I  believe  there's  a  trend  today 
to  more  prlce-malntalned  merchandise.  As 
discount  stores  continue  to  upgrade  mer- 
chandise, you'U  find  more  and  more  price- 
maintained  produots." 

ALL   ALONE 

Discount  Store  News  found  no  supporters 
for  Mr.  Berland's  views.  "We  don't  believe 
it's  In  keeping  with  the  discount  concept," 
emphasized  Harold  Gottfried.  Atlantic  Thrift 
Centers  vice  president  and  secretary. 

Walter  Mayer,  Shoppers  Pair  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  merchandise  manager,  put 
It  this  way:  "In  principle,  we  shouldn't  go 
into  prlce-malntalned  merchandise  and  don't 
want  to.  If  you  do  go  into  it,  it  must  be  at 
a  minimum.  You  should  be  a  discounter 
with  99  percent  of  your  merchandise  so  as 
not  to  dilute  your  discount  image." 

Gamble-Skogmo'B  Berland  refuted  the  di- 
lution argument,  told  us:  "We  have  the  an- 
swer for  that  In  oiir  private  label  lines."  As 
an  example,  he  used  a  name  brand  fair-traded 
refrigerator.  "We  go  along  with  that  fair 
trade  price,  but  that  makes  our  private  label 
refrigerators  even  more  appealing  because  of 
the  price  difference.  Our  private  label  mer- 
chandise becomes  that  much  stronger. 
We're  not  concerned,  either,  about  selling 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  brand  name. 
That's  just  a  matter  of  salesmanship  and 
merchandlaing." 

Here  are  otho-  major  topics  of  maintained 
pricing  discussed: 


1.  Consumer  demand  is  the  principal  rea- 
son most  dlBcount«v  have  any  truck  with 
price-maintained  merchandise.  "What  we 
carry  are  items  that  customers  want,  par- 
ticularly in  druflps  and  housewares."  noted 
Frank  Beckerman,  head  of  Interstate's  Topps 
division.  "You  must  have  Pyrez,  for  exam- 
ple. However,  there  reaUy  isnt  much  that 
you  really  have  to  have." 

DEMAND  FEBTOEMANCE 

"I  can't  think  of  any  particular  item  we 
carry  except  Corningware,"  emphasized  Kor- 
vette's  BeUenson.  "It's  a  demand  item 
and  there's  nothing  else  like  It.  With  other 
price-maintained  merchandise,  you  can  al- 
ways get  something  similar  that  has  better 
value." 

K-Mart  told  us,  "We  carry  only  five  items, 
and  we  carry  them  only  because  of  the  de- 
mand." King's  Goldberg  agreed.  "Some 
things  you  just  have  to  have.  Pyrex  is  a 
good  example.  If  you  don't  have  Pyrex  you 
don't  have  a  complete  housewares  depart- 
ment." 

2.  Inadequate  volume.  "We  wouldn't  be 
concerned  about  diluting  our  discount  image 
if  price-maintained  merchandise  sold,"  we 
were  told  by  Irving  Strum,  Clark's  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary.  "The  few  items  that  we 
do  carry  happen  to  be  items  that  are  ac- 
cepted and  sell.  Frult-of-the-Loom  sells 
well  and  we  get  fuU  markup,  but  that  is 
about  the  only  price-maintained  merchan- 
dise on  which  we  get  any  real  volume.  There 
are  so  few  prlce-malntalned  products  on 
which  we  can  get  good  action." 

LINE    or   LEASED    RESISTANCE 

3.  Lessee  problems.  "Prlce-malntalned 
merchandise  represents  a  special  problem  for 
discount  stores  with  leased  departments," 
noted  Leonard  Goldstein,  GEM  operational 
supervisor.  "We  try  to  carry  as  little  as 
possible.  The  drug  department  may  want  to 
carry  Revlon,  the  shoe  lessee  Buster  Brown, 
the  housewives  department  something  else. 
Everybody  wants  to  carry  some  price-main- 
tained merchandise,  and  if  you  let  them 
youll  soon  have  prlce-malntalned  merchan- 
dise all  over  the  store." 

SMALL   CARAT 

GEM  holds  its  price-maintained  merchan- 
dise to  "a  small  fraction  of  1  percent,"  he 
said,  adding:  "The  only  time  we  have  price- 
maintained  merchandise  is  when  we  have  an 
Injunction  to  hold  the  price.  We  cut  prices 
as  long  as  we  can.  until  they  get  an  injunc- 
tion. When  they  do,  we  hold  the  price,  but 
we  put  up  signs  that  advise  our  cuBt(»ners 
that  they  can  get  more  value  with  the  com- 
parable GEM  products,  and  we  teU  them  that 
we  are  being  forced  to  sell  the  brand  prod- 
uct at  the  maintained  price." 

SECRET   SERVICE 

He  also  declared,  concerning  one  prlce- 
malntalned  housewares  line:  "We  keep  that 
in  the  back  room  and  don't  bring  It  out  un- 
less customers  ask  for  it." 

4.  Product  avaUablllty.  There's  general 
agreement  that  there's  little  difficulty  today 
in  obtaining  prlce-malntalned  merchandise. 
Dissident  viewpoint  came  from  Shoppers 
Fair's  Mayer:  "There  is  dlfflctilty  in  getting 
such  merchandise  if  you  want  to  go  big  In 
it.  There  are  still  some  major  brands  that 
just  won't  sell  to  discounters,  even  with  as- 
surance that  prices  wlU  be  maintained." 
However,   Topps'   Beckerman   expressed   the 
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carry  everything,  and  we  concentrate  on 
merchandise  on  which  our  customers  can 
save  money." 

K-liCart:  "Our  Involvement  probably 
amounts  to  no  more  ttian  one  tenth  of  1  per- 
cent, and  o\ir  Interest  Is  decreasing.  We 
carry  only  five  Items,  because  of  demand. 
We  don't  see  much  future  for  price-main- 
tained merchandise  in  discounting. " 


Israel's  16tli  Aaiiiversary 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16,  1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  State  of  Israel  celebrates  its  16th 
anniversary.  Men  of  good  will  the  world 
over  pay  tribute  to  this  courageous  coun- 
try in  recognition  erf  her  remarkable 
progress  during  her  years  of  statehood. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  Israel  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  and  I  hope  this  fearless 
little  state  will  continue  to  prosper  and 
grow  with  each  passing  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  last  anniver- 
sary I  denoted  Israel's  achievements  in 
the  field  of  foreign  technical  assistance, 
and  spoke  of  her  aid  programs  which 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations  much  of  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  she  has  gained  over 
the  years  while  arduously  building  her 
own  economic  and  social  order.  Today 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  bold  and 
progressive  efforts  Israel  has  made  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
best  utilize  her  meager  water  resources. 
Such  systematic  utilization  of  available 
water  Is  an  Indispensable  condition  for 
the  future  strength  of  Israel,  because 
without  it  she  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
a  bcdanced  economy  or  provide  for  a 
growing  impulatlon. 

Recently,  the  central  project  In  Israel's 
overall  water  develc^ment,  the  Jordan- 
Negev  iripellne,  lias  ctxne  under  heavy 
criticism  from  the  Arab  States  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  Last  January 
representatives  fn>m  the  Arab  League 
States  met  In  Cairo  to  discuss  the  impli- 
cations of  impending  completion  of  the 
project.  Jn  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Arab  States  may  opt  for  a  forceful  policy 
to  prevent  the  Israel  plan  from  going 
into  operation.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  understand  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and  what  it  will  mean  not 
only  to  Israel  but  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  precarious  peace  now 
existing  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  Israel  is  to  be  able  to  open  up  new 
areas  within  her  present  borders  for 
the  settlement  of  a  growing  population 
and  for  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
production,  she  must  turn  to  the  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped  arable  land  which 
lie  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Negev 
Desert.  This  area  is  mostly  flat  table- 
land,  eminently  suitable  for  mechanized 
cultivation  and  convenient  for  plpelay- 
ing,  roadbuilding  and  similar  operations. 
However,  because  of  the  scanty  and  er- 


ratic rainfsdl  in  the  Negev,  only  large- 
scale  irrigation  will  permit  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  Israel  must  trans- 
port the  required  amount  of  water  from 
the  north  where  it  Is  unused  and  avail- 
able. The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
Jordan's  waters  to  the  Negev,  in  addition 
to  other  diversion  projects,  will  provide 
enough  water  for  large-scale  reclama- 
tion and  settlement  In  the  Negev. 

Israel's  plan  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
Jordan  River  grew  out  of  a  proposed  uni- 
fied plan  drawn  up  by  experts  from  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  who  share 
the  Jordan  and  its  sources.  After  3  years 
of  research,  planning  and  negotiation, 
the  late  Eric  Johnston,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Near  East  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  direct  the  search  for  an  ac- 
ceptable plan,  reached  an  understanding 
on  a  unified  water  plan  with  the  experts 
representing,  on  the  one  hand.  Jordan. 
Syria,  and  Lebanon,  and  on  the  other 
Israel.  The  plan  comprised  such  basic 
factors  as  the  equitable  allocati<»i  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  and  Yarmuk  Rivers 
among  the  respective  riparians  and  the 
siting  of  storage  and  dlverslim  Installa- 
tions. The  Johnston  plan,  as  it  was 
called,  was  rejected  by  tlie  political  lead- 
ers of  the  Arab  States,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Although  it  would  benefit  the 
Arab  States,  it  would  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  ecooomy  and  growth  of 
their  mortal  enemy,  IsraeL  Support  for 
such  a  plan  was,  and  still  is.  an  imtenable 
position  for  an  Arab  politician,  many  ol 
whom  have  risen  to  power  on  their  demo- 
goglc  (^piposltion  to  Israel  and  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  rejection  oi  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach by  the  Arab  States  left  the  lead- 
ers of  Israel  with  no  alternative  but  to 
assume  the  technical  soundness  of  the 
Johnston  plan  and  to  implement  it  on  a 
national  rather  than  on  the  proposed 
regional  level.  Under  the  Johnston  plan 
40  percent  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan 
River  system  was  allocated  to  Israel,  and 
the  Jordan-Negev  project  will  draw  less 
than  the  proposed  limit.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Israel  is  carrying  out  her 
own  national  water  project  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreed  technical  aspects 
of  the  Johnston  plan  and  in  a  manner 
which  would  enable  it  to  be  integrated 
into  a  coordinated  regional  plan  when- 
ever, and  if  ever,  that  becomes  possible. 
Moreover,  the  Arab  States  are  assured 
of  their  legitimate  share  of  the  water 
simply  because  they  are  situated  up- 
stream from  IsraeL 

The  Jordan-Negev  complex  consists  of 
a  conduit  65  miles  long,  with  intermedi- 
ate reservoirs  and  pumping  stations. 
The  point  of  intake  from  Lake  Kinne- 
ret — the  Sea  of  Oalilee — which  is  the 
main  reservoir  of  the  project,  Is  at  EShed 
Klnrot,  located  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  lake.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
from  the  lake,  which  Is  630  feet  below 
sea  level,  to  the  level  of  the  conduit,  120 
feet  above  sea  leveL  From  the  point  of 
intake  to  the  operational  reservoir  at 
Beit  Natufa  in  lower  Oalilee,  a  distance 
of  more  than  20  miles,  the  water  will 
fiow  In  a  canal.  After  that.  It  will  pass 
through  concrete-lined  txinnels  in  the 
Galilee  and  Menashe  hills  for  5  miles 
and  then  for  48  miles  through  the  central 
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section  of  the  pipeline,  mostly  along  the 
coast,  to  the  headworks  of  the  Tarkon- 
Negev  project,  east  of  Tel  Aviv.  Prom 
there  the  water  will  be  carried  farther 
south  in  the  two  existing  Yarkon-Negev 
pipelines.  In  addition  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  benefits  anticipated 
as  a  result,  of  this  project,  the  pipeline 
will  interconnect  and  supplunent  other 
water  projects  met  on  its  way  from  north 
to  south.  It  will  become  the  coordinat- 
ing and  integrating  instrument  for  all 
the  endeavors  which  Israel  has  initiated 
in  the  field  of  water  resource  utilization. 

At  the  present  time,  Arab  spokesmen 
are  reviving  the  threat  to  divert  the  two 
of  the  Jordan's  three  sources  which  rise 
beyond  the  borders  of  Israel.  Such  a 
costly  venture,  when  coupled  with  the 
diversion  of  the  Tarmuk  River  being 
undertakMi  by  Jordan,  can  only  be  re- 
garded by  the  Israelis  as  an  unwarranted 
and  unprovoked  attack  against  the  se- 
curity and  wdl  being  of  their  country. 

King  Hussein,  of  Jordan,  recentiy  re- 
stored to  the  good  graces  of  the  Arab 
nationalist  leadership,  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington all  this  week  In  an  attempt  to 
persuade  President  Johnson  that  Israel's 
water  projects  are  a  danger  to  the  un- 
easy peace  In  the  Middle  East.  We  who 
support  the  eminently  equitable  John- 
ston plan  remind  King  Hussein  and  all 
for  whom  he  is  speaking,  that  it  is  those 
who  would  thwart  Israel's  legitimate 
right  to  the  use  of  the  Jordanian  waters 
and  not  Israel,  who  endanger  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  power.  They  would  also 
do  well  to  recall  the  failure  of  previous 
attempts  to  make  Israel  conform  to  their 
way  of  thinking. 
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the  law  practice.  My  name  remains  on  the 
door  of  my  old  law  firm,  but  I  have  had  no 
connection  with  or  knowledge  o*  the  firm's 
business  since  1958.  I  resigned  from  the 
boaids  or  two  oorporatloos  and  sold  my  stock 
when  elected  to  the  Senate.  I  now  have  no 
ooinnectton  with  or  Income  from  any  business 
corporation,   partnership,  or  proprietorship. 

My  wife  and  I  own  an  equity  of  about 
$4,000  In  the  home  In  which  we  live  In  Mary- 
land. I  also  own  an  unimproved  lot  In  Holla- 
day,  Utah,  having  a  value  of  less  than  »600. 

Besides  our  household  and  personal  effects, 
we  own  a  1059  Rambln-  American  and  a  1960 
Comet.  We  own  U.8.  savings  bonds  of  face 
value  of  $1,250,  a  savings  aooount  of  93.244.53, 
and  maintain  a  fluctuating  checking  accoimt 
between  $900  and  $3,300. 

We  have  two  sons  In  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah;  one  son  In  junior  high  school 
In  Maryland:  and  our  dau«^iter  Is  married. 

I  think  that  the  contents  of  this  financial 
dlsclosiu«  indicate  why  I  felt  no  compelling 
reascHi  to  make  it  sooner.  I  believe,  however, 
that  all  public  offiortiolders,  and  those  who 
seek  public  office,  should  make  full  disclosure 
of  their  income,  financial  assets,  bustneas  re- 
latlODShlps.  and  every  other  matter  which 
might  be  a  basis  for  conflict  of  interest.  I 
know  of  no  oonillct  of  Interest  on  my  part. 


Let  me  extend  my  slncerest  wish  and 
prayer  that  Father  Thomlng  continues 
for  many  years  in  his  ministry  to  his 
fellow  men. 


Coininemoratiiig  Paa  American  Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoiraiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1964 


StatemeDt  by  Senator  Moss  of  His  Income 
and  Financial  Holdinf  s 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  17. 1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  years,  several  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  voluntarily  made  public  a  state- 
ment of  income  and  financial  holdings. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such 
a  statement  cm  my  part  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Senator  Moss 

Like  Oaeear-s  wife,  a  UjS.  Senator  should 
be  above  suspicion.  I  have,  therefore,  filed 
with  the  Senate  a  statement  of  my  financial 
Income  and  holdings  and  of  my  buslneee  con- 
nections. 

I  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $22,500  from 
the  U3.  Senate.  I  earn  $788.66  annu&Uji  In 
reserve  training  pay  ftom  the  UJ3.  Air  P^>rce 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have  earned 
approximately  $1,000  as  honorariums  for 
speeches. 

I  receive  no  Income  from  the  practice  of 
law  or  from  any  business.  Upon  my  election 
to  the  Senate,  I  withdrew  from  the  law  prac- 
tice entirely  and  since  than  have  received  no 
inoome  of  any  kind— present  or  future— from 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Seldin],  in  his  commemoration  of 
Pan  American  Day.  It  is  fitting,  indeed, 
to  call  to  mind  once  again  our  historic 
bonds  of  friendship  and  goodwill  with 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Heml^here. 
Further,  it  is  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  security  and  common 
acti<m  for  peace  and  pro^iertty  which 
have  found  expression  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  links  between  North  America  and 
South  America  are  not  merely  geographic 
ones.  The  people  of  the  Western  Hani- 
sphere,  the  New  World,  are  linked  by 
a  common  vision  of  a  better  life  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

By  working  together,  we  can  achieve 
those  alms.  Pan  American  Day  reminds 
us  of  this  interdependence,  a  dynamic 
force  for  cooperation  and  progress  in  a 
crisis-ridden  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  stirring  invocation  we  have  heard 
this  morning  was  delivered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Jos^h  P.  Thomlng,  a  distin- 
guished fellow  son  of  Wisconsin.  Known 
as  the  "Padre  of  the  Americas."  Father 
Thomlng  is  a  professor  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can history  at  Marymount  College. 

I  am  certain  that  his  many  friends  and 
relatives  in  liiilwaukee.  particularly  his 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  Paul  Reilly,  of  Shore- 
wood.  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Reilly,  of 
Wauwatosa.  Wis.,  are  proud  of  his  efforts 
at  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  the  sister  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


Quality  Stabiliiation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  XXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  17. 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
24  Members  of  the  House  and  the  11  Sen- 
ators who  are  sponsoring  the  quality 
stabilization  MU,  none  is  more  sincere 
and  hard  woridng  In  his  efforts  to  enact 
this  vital  legislation  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senate's  assistant 
minority  leader. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
trade  Journal.  Wallps«)er  and  Wallcover- 
ings, my  colleague  analyzed  the  terms 
and  scope  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
and  offered  his  reasons  for  supporting 
this  legislation.  This  article  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  everyone  who  seeks 
a  solution  to  the  current  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  retailers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

QuALiTT  Stabilization:    New  Bill  Mat  Re- 

LIIVI      DXCOKATINO      PaODUCTS      DEAUES      0» 

Competition   Woes 

(By  Senator  Tboicas  Kuckbi.) 

(Growing  numbers  of  decorating  products 
dealers  across  the  country   have  expressed 
fear  that  they  will  be  hard  hit  by  unscrupu- 
lous merchandising  tactics  at  the  hands  of 
dlscoimters.    Some   dealers  feel   that   their 
operations  are  relatively  unaffected  by  dis- 
count competition,  however,  the  appearance 
of  many    brand-name  decoraUng  products 
on  dlscovmter's  shelves  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  In  many  quarters 
of  the  paint  and  wallpaper  field.     Will  loss- 
leader  selling,  bait  advertising  and  the  use 
of  well-known  product  names  by  price  cut- 
ters force  many  Independent  pcOnt  and  wall- 
paper dealers  out  of  business?    The  answer 
Is   an  emphatic   "Yes,"   many  Industrymen 
and    retaUers    assert.     Senator    Thomas    H 
KucHEL,  a  California  RepubUcan,  feels  that 
the  best  IntereeU  of  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers of  paint  and  waUpaper  would  best  be 
served  by  the  quality  stabilization  bUl  now 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Committee.     Here,    in    an 
exclusive  article  for  WaUpaper    and  Wall- 
coverings, Senator  Kuchel  explains  the  pro- 
vision   of   the   measiu-e   and    tells   why    he 
strongly  supports  It.) 

Let  me  state  very  plainly:  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  a  vigorous,  comp>etitlve  free 
enterprise  system. 

Today,  small  business — an  essential  part 
of  our  American  free  enterprise  system — is 
being  pushed  toward  economic  extinction. 
There  Is  more  than  a  casual  relationship  be- 
tween this  skyrockeUng  rate  of  retail  busi- 
ness failures,  and  unfair,  deceptive  practices 
prevaUlng  in  the  distribution  of  trademark, 
brand,  and  name  products.  If  small  busi- 
ness In  America  should  be  ploughed  under, 
a  bruising  blow  would  be  dealt  our  system  of 
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WHAT'S    nr    A    WAMST 

Four  centuries  ago,  Shakespeare  asked: 
"What's  in  a  name?"  TWo  oenturles  later, 
Thomas  Oampbell  answered  ttuit  tliare  Is 
"magle  in  a  name."  But  It  was  for  20th 
century  America  to  prove  that  OampbeU  was 
rll^t.  that  in  the  world  of  commerce,  the 
good  will  and  quality  which  the  name  on 
a  product  represents  hav«  become  an  essen- 
tial element  of  o\ir  distribution  and  marlcet- 
Ing  syBtem. 

The  mantifacturer  has  a  great  stake  In 
protecting  the  good  will  and  quality  vhloh 
the  trademark,  brand  or  name  on  his  product 
Implies.  To  permit  this  good  will  to  be 
undermined  by  offering  a  i»xxluct  below 
actual  production  oost  to  build  Uaffic  for 
a  store  la  not  only  wrong  from  the  stand- 
point of  ethical  retailing,  but  destroys  con- 
fidence In  our  entire  pricing  system.  It  1b 
wrong  morally  and  economically. 

The  predator  hopee  that  theee  bait  prices, 
rigged  at  im>fltles8  levels  on  recognised  Items 
of  merchandise.  wtU  create  the  Impression 
ISuU  such  "bargains'*  abound  In  bis  store 
on  all  oommodltles.  Simple  eoonomlcs  tells 
us  that  this  cannot  be  so.  or  even  the  price 
Juggler  eoon  would  be  anvong  America's  one- 
half  million  annual  business  casualties. 

Continuance  of  the  Independent  retailer 
li  eeeentlal  to  the  American  distribution 
system.  ICany  small  manufacturers  In  the 
wallpaper  and  walleoverlng  Industry,  and  In 
other  industries,  as  well  as  distributors  of 
drugs,  gasoline,  grooerlee,  sportswear,  toys, 
airtocvoblle  parts  and  many  others  who  have 
writtMi  me  have  a  real  stake  In  the  economic 
growth  of  their  community.  They— ajoid 
you — ^provide  enormous  strength  to  America. 

As  one  writer  told  me:  "The  predator  does 
not  go  down  to  the  store  at  3  ajn.  to  flU  the 
prescrtptlcxi.  or  grant  credit  for  groceries,  or 
gasoline,  or  hardware  Items  until  the  man 
can  get  another  Job.  The  local  small  bu£l- 
nessmnn,  an  active  and  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  community  does." 

KATIOMAX.   LAW    NZEDED 

As  a  yotmg  State  assemblyman  in  Califor- 
nia over  a  quarter  of  a  centxiry  ago,  I  vigor- 
ously advocated  legislation  to  i»-otect  the 
legitimate  retailer  from  the  price  slashers. 
I  take  the  same  position  today  on  a  national 
level.  Federal  law  is  iirgently  needed  If  we 
are  to  get  at  predatory  pricing.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  my  oounterpetrt  In  the 
Senate  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  Assist- 
ant BCaJortty  Leader  Hubbt  Buia>BaxT,  in 
leading  a  btpartisan  coalition  of  Senators 
who  are  particularly  Interested  In  a  solution 
to  this  growing  problem  by  ooautboring  8. 
T74,  the  quality  steblllzatlon  measure. 
Twenty- three  Repreeentetlves  and  11  Sena- 
tors have  sponsored  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

They,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  seen  first  hand  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  businesses  In  their  own  Stetes,  In 
their  own  districts,  and  in  their  own  com- 
munities. They  know  that  this  blight  must 
be  halted  before  the  malady  grows  beyond 
cure. 

The  quality  stabilization  legislation  Is  per- 
missive, not  mandatory.  It  does  not  require 
the  owner  of  a  trademark,  brand,  or  name 
to  set  a  uniform  retail  price  unless  he  de- 
sires to  do  so  to  protect  his  product  and  his 
goodwill. 

Only  then  could  he  use  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  only  If  his  product  was  In  free  and 
open  competition.  This  legislation  does  not 
require  a  set  price  on  comparable  articles 
sold  by  competitive  manufacturers.  It 
would  not  prevent  the  retailers  from  making 
a  greater  profit  on  volume  sales  because  of 
a  manufacturer's  discount  for  quantity  pur- 
chases. It  would  permit  goods  to  be  sold  at 
any  price  after  the  trademark,  or  brand,  or 
name  is  removed. 
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The  manufacturer,  at  his  discretion,  would 
be  able  to  stop  resellers  from  misrepresent- 
ing his  product  and  from  using  it  as  "bait 
merchandise"  by  — '""g  It  at  other  than  an 
established  pi^lce  or  within  a  price  range — 
by  court  action.  If  necessary. 

The  bill  does  not  discriminate  against 
discount  hoiises.  It  says  to  the  discount 
house,  Just  as  It  says  to  the  comer  drug- 
gist, the  small  hardware  store,  and  to  all 
retailers,  don't  misuse  someone  else's  prop- 
erty— and  a  trademark  Is  property  which  the 
manvif  acturer  does  not  reiinquish  even  when 
he  sells  his  merchandise  to  a  reseller. 

Under  the  quality  steblllcation  measure, 
the  discounter  has  four  honorable  choices: 

1.  He,  along  with  all  other  merchante 
using  a  name  brand  \mder  the  proposed  act, 
mvist  respect  pricing  requiremento  of  the 
manufacturer. 

2.  He  may  remove  the  manufacturer's 
trademark,  brand,  or  name  and  sell  a  prod- 
uct at  any  price  he  deslrea. 

3.  He  may  refxise  to  handle  the  product. 

4.  He  may  stock  private  brands. 

The  giant  stores  opposing  S.  774  obviously 
have  the  financial  strength  to  develop  their 
own  private  brands.  In  many  oases  they  are 
alreculy  doing  so.  They  already  have.  Thus, 
large  merchandisers  would  be  creating  bual- 
ness  on  the  strength  of  their  own  r^utatlon. 

NO    paoTKcnoH    FOB     nnmcantcr 

This  legislation  does  not  protect  the  tai- 
effldent  producer  or  reeeller  ftom  elimination 
if  he  falls  to  provide  consumers  with  quality 
merchandise  and  the  kind  of  high-type  serv- 
ice they  have  oome  to  expect.  It  would  pre- 
vent those  with  large  accumulations  of  cap- 
ital, and  little  Interest  In  service,  from  using 
unfair  practlcee  to  Increase  the  rate  of  the 
small  retailer's  demise. 

The  House  Oommlttse  on  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce  recognised  the  long  over- 
due need  for  this  legislation  whm  it  reported 
favorably  on  HJl.  8068,  a  onmpanlon  bill  to 
S.  774.  Only  1  B^nesentatlve  on  the  33- 
man  committee  filed  a  minority  report  op- 
posing the  measure. 

In  this  long  hard  fight  to  make  for  a  more 
vibrant  and  stronger  economy  In  the  market- 
place, the  opponente  of  quality  steblllzatlon 
have  not  been  asleep.  They  have  raised  a 
tremendous  slush  ftmd  to  bring  every  pree- 
Bure  to  bear  on  Congress  to  defeat  this  most 
neceeeary  legislation. 

They  are  using  every  type  of  false  and  mis- 
leading propaganda  to  make  consumers — the 
very  people  who  bave  the  most  to  gain  from 
this  measxire — believe  that  it  would  increase 
prices  to  them.  Nothing  oould  be  further 
from  the  truth,  since  it  would  force  the  mass 
merchandisers  to  use  their  own  unbranded 
merchandise  for  loss  leader  sdllng — mean- 
ing lower  prices  to  consumers. 

TOTTS   OUT  I    TO    TOT7BSXLF 

Moreover,  many  editors  have  been  misled 
by  this  propaganda  and.  as  a  result,  have 
been  berating  C<»gress  In  behalf  of  the  op- 
position. Newspaper  editors  across  tha  coun- 
try would  cry  to  high  heaven  if  a  law  should 
be  passed  decreeing  that  news  dealers  must 
be  allowed  to  sell  newspapers  at  any  price 
they  desired — to  use  them  as  loss  leaders,  If 
they  cared  to,  to  sell  magazines  and  other 
merchandise.  Birt  these  editors  forget  that 
tiielr  one  protection  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  their  papers  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  permitted  to  fix  their  reeale  price. 

As  an  elected  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  can  assure  you  that  the  thoughtful 
letter  detailing  the  effect  of  legislation  on 
one's  life  and  one's  business  la  meaning- 
ful. 

You,  as  citizens  and  buslneesmen,  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  as  does  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Congressmen  not  only  welcoma  letters 
from  their  constituents,  they  read  them  care- 
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fully  and  are  Influenced  by  what  they  say. 
Remember,  we  are  human.  If  we  receive  a 
preponderance  of  letters  in  favor  or  In  op- 
position to  a  given  measure,  naturally  we 
are  going  to  be  Influenced  by  them. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  wallpaper 
and  wall  covering  Industry  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  the  quality  stabilisation  measvuv 
would  go  far  toward  remedying  many  of 
the  insidious  diseases  which  now  Infect  the 
American  marketplace. 

So,  If  you  want  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this 
matter,  your  immediate  duty  to  yourself,  to 
your  employees,  and  to  yo\ir  customers  Is  to 
write  your  Senators  and  Representatives — 
now — and  let  them  know  where  you  stand 
on  quality  stabilization. 


NatioBal  LflMrary  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
Aprtl  12-18,  we  salute  National  library 
Week.  Having:  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion vital  to  expanded  library  service, 
we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  major  and 
fundamental  role  libraries  play  in  a 
free  society.  To  the  National  Library 
Week  slogan  "Reading  Is  the  Kej  to  New 
Worlds"  we  might  add,  "Libraries  Are 
the  Key  To  Realizing  American  Objec- 
tives." Functioning  as  storehous<is  of 
knowledge,  as  disseminators  of  informa- 
tion, and  as  educational  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions, the  libraries  of  this  country 
have  served  goals  basic  to  the  American 
system  since  the  time  of  its  foundlxig. 

Social,  educational,  and  economic  de- 
veloixnents  have  dally  Increased  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  libraries.  Popula- 
tion expansion.  Increased  leisure  time, 
training  for  new  skills,  and  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  both  accumulates  and 
becomes  obsolete  at  a  staggering  rate 
demonstrate  that  the  library  must  be  a 
dynamic  and  growing  Institution  able  to 
meet  diverse  and  changing  needs. 
School  and  college  libraries  should  be  at 
the  center  of  the  instructional  program 
with  current  materials  and  methods  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  modem  curricu- 
lum. All  special  and  State  libraries  have 
a  greater  Job  in  maintaining  up-to-date 
and  complete  records  and  collections. 
The  public  library,  must  develop,  Im- 
prove, and  extend  the  wealth  of  its  re- 
sources so  that  it  might  truly  serve  all 
the  American  people. 

In  describing  the  modem  public  li- 
brary of  today,  Francis  St.  John,  former 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
said: 

It  covers  all  segmento  and  ages  of  our 
society.  Ita  resources  and  services  reach 
the  citizen  seeking  information,  the  studknt, 
the  technologist,  the  scientist,  the  business- 
man, government  ofllrlals,  housewives,  chil- 
dren, and  you  might  say  the  total  commu- 
nity. It  Is  the  Informatton  center  for  the 
total  community  and  the  main  source  of 
continuing  education  for  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 


In  large  urban  areas  the  library  has 
the  important  opportunity  to  serve 
diverse  segments  of  our  peculation  such 
as  businessmen,  the  adult  learners,  the 
potential  delinquent,  gifted  children,  and 
retired  persons.  The  library  can  also  be 
a  significant  we^?on  in  the  war  against 
poverty  In  (^ening  new  worlds  to  cul- 
turally deprived  youths  and  adults. 

The  free  and  ready  access  to  knowl- 
edge is  a  right  and  privilege.  Exercise 
of  this  privilege  is  increasingly  cmcial 
to  individual  well-being  and  the  success 
of  our  system.  A  great  lady  of  the  world 
of  books,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  once 
said: 

And  there  Is  no  shaping  modern  human 
personalities  to  the  necessary  minimum  of 
Intelligence  and  civilized  standards  without 
a  continuous,  widespread  use  of  books  of 
decent  quality. 

libraries  are  a  wellspring  of  appoT- 
tunity  serving  our  Nation's  objectives. 
In  saluting  National  Library  Week  It  is 
fitting  to  stress  the  need  tor  continued 
promotion,  support,  and  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's library  resources  and  services  this 
week  and  each  week  throughout  the 
year. 


Israel's  16th  Auurersary 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONKBCncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  4(hrU  IS,  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  note  of  the  anniversary  which 
is  being  celebrated  thia  week  of  the 
birthday  of  IsraeL  One  of  the  major 
historical  actions  of  our  time  was  the 
United  Nations  resolution  which  estab- 
lished this  state  and  iodt  firm  steps  to 
provide  for  a  solution  in  that  torn  area 
of  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  recognize  that,  the  resolu- 
tion did  not  heal  all  wounds.  "Rie  sus- 
picions and  the  fears  which  existed,  the 
deep  concern  anlong  dis^aced  peoples 
for  their  share  of  the  future,  have  not 
disappeared.  Hostility  and  a  desire  for 
reversal  of  these  decisions  have  caused 
s(xne  moments  which  the  world  can  only 
regret. 

But  through  it  all,  tAe  people  of  Israel 
have  worked  hard  and  independently 
for  the  growth  of  their  state.  At  this, 
the  world  has  cause  to  marvel,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ccmf  ort  and  convenience 
that  has  gone  into  the  construction  and 
strengthening  of  a  new  home  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterraneah  has  been 
remarkable. 

It  is  proper  that  we  pause  to  extend 
our  C(Migratulations  on  this  16th  anni- 
versary to  our  good  friend  in  the  Middle 
East  and  h(«e  that  tn  the  forthcoming 
years  we  will  see  the  disappearance  of 
hostility  in  the  area  to  let  aU  peoples 
of  good  will  work  for  bett»  devdop- 
ment  of  the  ooce  fruitful  shores  of  this 
sea  and  the  welfare  of  aU. 


Jonior  AdueTemcBt  and  "OpcratioB 
Udvstry^      - 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


or  mw  roLBMrt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10. 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  In  recent  years.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  In  the  Congress  to  the 
remarkable  work  which  is  being  accom- 
plished by  Junior  Achievement,  the  non- 
profit organization  which,  through  the 
active  cooperation  of  leading  business 
establishments  In  an  area,  provides  in- 
valuable opportunities  to  young  men  and 
women  of  high  school  age  to  participate 
in  the  actual  ownership,  management 
and  operation  of  their  own  Junior  busi- 
ness activity. 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  there  Is 
no  finer  nor  more  successful  Junior 
Achievement  program  that  I  know  of 
than  Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
County,  N.J.,  blessed  as  it  Is  with  excel- 
lent leadership,  enthusiastic  young  peo- 
ple, and  a  wealth  of  nationally  known 
business  firms  whose  enlightened  man- 
agements recognize  the  benefits  of  pen- 
ticipation  in  Junior  Achievement,  bene- 
fits to  youth,  to  the  community  and  to 
business. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  County  developed 
another  youth  Incentive  and  awards 
project,  known  as  Operation  Industry, 
which  ranks  high  In  the  series  of  Imag- 
inative and  stimulating  projects  Junior 
Achievements  has  sponsored.  And  this 
week,  the  winning  Junior  Achievers  from 
Union  County  are  visiting  the  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co.  In  Peoria,  HI,  and  Chi- 
cago, a  trip  they  have  earned  by  their 
skill,  their  hard  work,  their  Intense  In- 
terest and  the  all-round  high  caliber  they 
displayed  in  the  operation  of  their  Junior 
Achievement  compcmles. 

As  an  example  of  how  an  outstand- 
ing Junior  Achievement  program  Is  or- 
ganized and  functions,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  Information  on 
this  year's  "Operation  Industry"  pre- 
pared for  the  JA  adult  advisers  in  Un- 
ion Coimty  by  the  program's  executive 
vice  president.  J.  Kenneth  Roden. 
Junior  AcmrvrMENT  of  Union 
CoTJNTT,  Inc., 

Elizabeth,  N.J.,  January  2,  19€4. 
To:  Junior  Achievement  advisers. 
Prom:    J.    Kenneth    Roden,    executive    vice 

president. 
Subject:   Operation  Industry. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  we  who  are 
associated  with  Junln'  Achievement  to  in- 
spire ova  young  people  to  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  prinolplee  of  free  enterprise  and 
to  effectively  teach  and  demonstrate  that  our 
American  free  enterprise  system  is  not  Just 
a  system  for  carrying  on  buslneos,  but  much 
more:  The  best  system  for  promoting  human 
progress  while  preserving  individual  free- 
dom— a  system  which  has  led  the  world  in 
accompllshmente  and  in  setting  high  living 
standards. 
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slbUltlee  of  business  management  and  pro- 
fessional and  community  leadership. 

8.  To  give  recognition  to  business  and  in- 
dustrial sponsors  and  supporters  of  Junior 
Achlevement  for  their  xinselflsb  efforts  on 
behalf  of  young  people. 

There  will  be  widespread  publicity  about 
Operation  Industry  and  opportunities  for 
good  employee  and  oommunlty  relations  will 
be  Initiated  by  Junior  Achievement  on  be- 
half of  its  sponsors  and  other  participant*. 

PROGRAM 

It  is  planned  to  have  New  Jerseys  Gov- 
Rlchard  Hughes  and  mayors  of  local 
communities  proclaim  Thursday.  April  16. 
1964,  as  Operation  Industry  Day. 

On  Opcititlon  Industry  Day  members  of 
Junior  Achievement  cotnpanlee  which  have 
met  the  performance  standards  established 
by  the  Jiinlor  Achievement  organization  will 
be  gueets  of  top  executives  at  the  offices  and 
plants  of  the  spoiiscx-ing  industries. 

The  day's  program  will  begin  with  arrival 
of  the  Junior  Achievers  at  tbe  executive 
offices  at  regrilar  starting  time  and  will  con- 
tinue through  a  normal  working  day.  Each 
Junior  Achiever  will  spend  tbe  day  side  by 
side  with  an  executive  or  member  of  tbe 
management  or  supervisory  staff  of  compar- 
able title  and  aut2iority  to  that  of  the  Junior 
Achiever.  He  will  observe  normal  dally  ac- 
tivities. The  officers  of  the  Junior  company 
vrtll  spend  the  day  with  their  counterparts 
in  the  host  company — president  with  presi- 
dent or  chief  executive  officer,  treasurer  with 
treasurer,  production  manager  with  produc- 
tion manager,  etc. 

The  specific  program  for  the  day's  activi- 
ties will  be  developed  by  the  Jvmlor  Achieve- 
ment advisers  and  executives  of  the  host 
company  in  accordance  with  the  outline  pro- 
vided by  Junior  Achievement.  The  day's 
activities  should  include  verbal  and  visual 
presentations  and  tours  of  plant  and  offices 
to  demonstate  the  following: 

1.  The  organizatioocd  structure  of  the  host 
company;  how  Jobs  are  created;  education 
and  training  required  for  vario\is  types  of 
Jobs;  capital  investment  per  employee. 

2.  Earnings  potential  in  industry;  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  value  of  a  high  school  diploma, 
hlgber  education,  technical  training  or 
specialization . 

3.  Modem  production  methods;  automa- 
tion; training  methods  and  costs. 

4.  Marketing  programs;  sales  activities; 
effect  of  foreign  oompetlttoci. 

6.  Importance  of  financial  oontrolB;  data 
processing;  legal  restrictions;  government 
controls;  taxes  and  other  influences  on  ex- 
ecutive declslaos  and  profltB. 

6.  Executive  operating  reepocslbllity,  au- 
thority and  acoountahlllty;  the  scope  of  de- 
cisionmaking. Attendance  at  a  staff  meet- 
ing will  be  scheduled  if  possible. 

7.  Importance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

8.  Public  relatfons;  employee  relations; 
other  corporate  aotivltiee. 

The  Junior  Achievers  should  be  provided 
witti  descriptive  literature  and  poesibly 
samples  of  products  to  assist  them  In  making 
reports  to  high  school  classes.  assembUee. 
olvlc  organizations. 

AWAXO  T«n»  AND   OPXEATION    tNDUSTRT    DAT 

'  In  early  April  outstanding  Jiuiior  Achievers 
will  be  selected  for  an  award  trip  to  Cater- 
pillar lYactor  Co.  in  Peorl&.  HI.,  and  to  Chi- 
cago, scheduled  for  April  16,  16.  and  17. 

Provided  Ihat  the  Junior  Achievement 
company  and  its  mdlvidual  Junior  Achiever 
members  have  met  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  "Performance  Standards  for  Op- 
eraitlon  Indiistry"  memorandum,  each  Junior 
Achievement  company  will  be  represented  on 
the  3-day  trip. 

At  tbe  same  time  the  award  winning  Junior 
Achievers  will  be  participating  in  Operation 
Industry  «t  OatapillM'  IVactor  Co.,  other 
Junior    Achleven    In    Itie    Union    Oounty- 


Oarteret  area  will  be  participating  in  a  simi- 
lar Operation  Industry  activity  in  sponsoring 
and  cooperating  business.  Industrial  and  fi- 
nancial organisations  In  New  Jersey.  Opera- 
tion Industry  Day  in  Union  County  and  Car- 
teret will  be  Thiusday,  April  16,  1964. 

NOMINATION  AND  SKLECTTON   OF  ACHIEVERS   Ft'R 
THX  AWAKO  TRIP 

Each  Junior  Achievement  company  which 
qualifies  by  meeting  the  performance  stand- 
ards for  Operation  Industry  will  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  two  members,  one 
boy  and  one  girl,  for  participation  in  the 
Operation  Indxistry  award  trip.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  only  to  outstanding 
Junior  Achievers. 

Consideration  "/ill  be  given  to  leculership. 
personal  initiative,  appearance  and  groom- 
ing, poise,  ability  to  get  along  with  young 
people  and  adults,  originality  of  product, 
production  and  sales  techniques  and  their 
successful  application,  attendance,  punctu- 
ality, adherence  to  safety  regulations,  accu- 
racy, knowledge  of  Junior  Achievement  com- 
pany operations,  knowledge  of  sponsoring 
company's  activities,  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  values,  workings  and  benefits 
to  the  individual  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  future  educational  and 
emplojrment  plans  of  the  Junior  Achiever  and 
degree  to  which  these  plans  are  being  Imple- 
mented. 

The  degree  of  personal  participation  In 
bringing  the  Jimior  Achievement  company 
into  full  participation  in  Operation  Industry 
should  be  an  Important  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion. Bear  In  mind  that  the  Junior  Achievers 
who  visit  Caterpillar  Tract<»-  Co.  will  be  repre- 
sentatives of  our  industrial  and  educational 
community  and  will  be  guests  of  lmp<»-tant 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders  of  Peoria. 

A  nomination  form  will  be  provided  by 
Junior  Achievement  with  instructions  for 
completion  and  the  due  date. 

All  nominees  will  be  interviewed  by  a  panel 
of  Junior  Achievement  officials  and  directors, 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
other  business  and  community  leaders  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  specified  by  Junior 
Achievement. 

Selections  of  Junior  Achievers  who  will 
participate  will  be  announced  at  least  10  days 
In  advance,  when  instructions  will  be  issued 
for  obtaining  written  permission  from  parent 
or  guardian,  and  other  pretrip  details. 

NEW     JCRSZT     STATK     CHAMBER     Or     COMMERCE 
nXK     XNTEXPRISE    AWARD 

To  encourage  and  inspire  our  young  people 
and  their  advisers  to  develop  their  capabil- 
ities to  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  pre- 
sent Its  Free  Enterprise  Award  to  the  sponsor 
of  the  outstanding  Junior  Achievement  com- 
pany. 

The  winning  company  will  be  selected  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  awards  committee. 
The  award  wUl  be  presented  to  the  president 
or  top  officer  Ot  the  sponsoring  company  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

INCSNTIVX     PEOGRAM     COMMITTEZ 

The  board  of  directors  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County  has  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
Operation  Indus^  to  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Roden. 
executive  vice  president.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  liaison  with  Junior  Achievement  in 
Peoria  and  other  participating  organizations. 

The  board  of  directors  has  named  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  and  assist  Mr.  Roden.  who 
will  also  serve  on  the  committee.  Members 
of  the  incentive  program  committee  are. 
James  D.  Abeles,  president,  Purolator  Prod- 
ucts Inc.;  William  M.  Bristol,  m,  president. 
Bristol-Myers  products  division;  A.  C.  Brown. 
Jr.,  vice  president,  Air  Reduction  Bales  Co.: 
Edward  R.  N.  Douglass,  president.  New 
Jersey  chapter.  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America;  Harry  P.  Frank,  publisher,  the  Daily 
Journal;   Dr.   John  lAwler,  plant  manager. 
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Oeneral  Aniline  St  Film  Corp.;  Hon  Richard 
R.  O'ConncMT,  O'ConnOT,  l^orss  ft  O'Connor, 
general  counsel  for  Junior  Achievement  of 
Union  Ooimty,  Inc.:  and  J.  Kenneth  Roden. 
executive  vice  president.  Junlw  Achievement 
of  Union  County,  Inc. 

PRIOR  rms   TO   RXAUZE   rUU.  POTENTIAl  OF 
OPERATION    UrDUBTBT 

Our  Junior  Achievement  companies  are 
off  to  a  very  good  start  this  year  with  prac- 
tical, top  quality  products  which  are  selling 
well.  Attendance  has  continued  at  a  very 
good  rate.  Operation  Industry  Is  designed 
to  help  you  maintain  this  momentum  of 
production  and  sales,  and  the  enthvislastlc 
participation  of  every  Junior  Achiever  and 
adviser.  It  will  help  your  JA  company  meet 
and  maintain  our  performance  standards. 

Officials  of  Caterpillar  IVactor  Co.  are  en- 
thusiastically programing  Operation  Indus- 
try Day  at  OaterplUar's  headquarters  plant. 
Mr.  WUliam  Blackle,  president  of  Oaterplllar, 
will  participate  and  address  our  Jiinlor 
Achievers  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  in  their 
honor  and  attended  by  Caterpillar  executives 
and  advisers  and  achievers  frc«n  the  Peoria 
Junior  Achievement  organization. 

Start  now  to  prefiare  for  your  Operation 
Industry  Day. 

Review  this  bulletin  carefully  and  an- 
nounce Operation  Indtistry  to  your  JA  com- 
pany members. 

Tell  your  top  management  executives  about 
Operation  Industry  and  review  this  bulletin 
with  them  in  detail.  Make  sure  they  realize 
the  potential  for  good  employee  and  com- 
mimlty  rela.tlons  through  participation  In 
this  youth  incentive  and  awards  project. 

Plan  your  Operation  Industry  Day  activ- 
ities to  accomplish  the  objectives  outlined 
in  the  program  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Review  your  proposed  program  with  me  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Remember,  a  suooessfiil  Operation  Indus- 
try program  can  help  you  earn  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Free  Enter- 
prise award  for  your  company. 


RepresenUtiTe  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Chi* 
cafo— A  Tribnte  on  Hi*  Deatb  n  Hi* 
85th  Tear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEia'ATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13. 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Chicago, 
was  typical  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
grand  poUtlcoe  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
deatlT  although  not  unexpected,  seems  to 
me  something  very  much  like  the  passing 
of  an  era.  For  me  Representative 
O'Brien,  gone  from  us  in  his  85th  year, 
embodied  the  finest  qualities  of  leader- 
ship In  the  politics  of  the  recent  decadee 
and  the  Middle  West.  I  know  it  is  the 
custom  to  refer  to  men  of  decision  and 
forthrlghtness  In  politics  as  "bosses." 
once  they  achieve  authority  and  great 
Influence.  But  Tom  O'Brien,  as  I  ob- 
served him.,  could  never  be  called  the 
boss  in  the  dlctat<Mlal.  the  peremptory, 
the  arbitrary,  the  domineering  sense! 
Rather,  ke  was  known  to  most  of  us  in 
this  House  as  an  extremely  astute  master 
of  his  profession  who  ruled  by  right  of 
leadership  and  by  the  virtue  of  his  serv- 
ice to'hls  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  T<»n  O'Brien  was  not  listened 
to  merdy  because  of  the  weight  of  his 
authority  and  the  force  oif  liis  personal 


will,  but  because  also  of  his  lucid  and 
direct  and  unwavering  Judgments.  Of 
course,  he  knew  how  to  make  decisions, 
but  he  knew  also  how  to  respect  the 
opinions  and  the  decisions  of  others.  As 
a  great  craftsman  In  the  field  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  he  knew  how  wisely 
to  accept  compromise  when  compromise 
suggested  the  best  solution  for  the  good 
of  the  common  welfare.  "Hius,  he  was 
the  type  of  legislative  leader  who  got 
things  done  and  arrived  at  his  goals  with 
the  least  possible  friction  and  without 
riding  roughshod  over  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  man  that  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  soft  and  persuasive  and  his  maimer 
gentle  and  cooperative.  The  respect  he 
enjoyed  from  the  Illinois  concessional 
delegation  was  so  great  that  he  was  its 
undisputed  leadw  here  in  the  Congress, 
and  of  course  Its  dean,  but  it  was  a  re- 
spect shared  by  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  from  all  over  the  country. 
What  has  been  said  here  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  Wednesday 
April  14,  after  a  long  illness  in  the  Beth- 
esda  Naval  Hospital,  Is  aixu>le  testimony 
of  the  high  regard  In  which  he  was  held 
by  us  all. 

When  I  say  that  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  most  admired  qualities  in 
the  makeup  of  the  American  politician. 
I  mean  that  he  provided  the  service  to 
his  constituents  and  the  loyalty  to  them, 
to  his  party,  to  his  country,  that  earned 
him   undying  loyalty  and  devotion  In 
return.    The  reason  that  his  following  in 
Illinois  never  abandoned  him  was  that  he 
never  abandoned  them,  and  as  he  fought 
valiantly  for  them,  so  they  fought  val- 
iantly for  him.    llie  best  prxx>f  is,  of 
course,  that  death  was  knocking  at' his 
door  at  the  very  moment  that  his  dedi- 
cated political  following,  in  the  Chicago 
area,  were  casting  ballots  to  make  sure 
he  would  be  a  candidate  and  then  a 
Member  again  in  this  House  for  his  15th 
term.    It  Is  symptomatic,  too,  that  In 
this  House,   as   our   comments   during 
these  days  so  eloquently  prove,  he  en- 
Joyed  a  deep,  an  abiding,  a  powerful 
range  of  friendships.    On^  a  strict  per- 
sonal and  poUUcal  Integrity,  and  a  long 
record  of  keeping  one's  prwnlses  and 
acting  on  principle,  can  bring  that  about. 
The  Illinois  delegation  enjoys  a  high 
quality  of  leadership 'tunong  Its  mem- 
bers but  even  among  them  Tom  O'Brien 
was  unique.   It  is  my  most  devout  prayer 
that  the  current  and  the  forthcoming 
generations  of  Americans  will  send  to 
this  Chamber  to  represent  them,  men  as 
dedicated  and  as  competent  In  the  han- 
dling of  the  affairs  of  their  time,  as  Tom 
O'Brien  was  In  the  handling  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his.    Politics  in  our  coimtry  will 
never  know  a  higher  level  of  character 
than  that  provided  by  Twn  O'Brien. 


[Mr.  Farbstein]  has  taken  time  to  ex- 
tend birthday  greetings  to  Isra^  In  16 
short  years  this  small  but  dynamic  na- 
tion has  made  a  lasting  impact  upon  the 
events  of  this  generation.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  visit  this  country.  I  was 
Inspired  by  what  I  saw  in  the  way  of  de- 
termination, achievement  and  mcntd 
courage.  The  great  talent  and  skill  of 
the  Israel  people  will  furnish  leadership 
oriented  to  Western  Ideals  for  genera- 
tions to  come  In  a  most  Important  »rea 
of  the  world. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUldENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  acc(»npa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
xisiial  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  maHT^g  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNoarasioifAi,  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concsbssionai.  Rxcoso. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  *1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


The  Ifith  Birtliday  of  Israel 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKI^AHOMA 

IN  THK  HOD8X  OF  BEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thursdap.  AprQ  18, 1964 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   am 
glad  that  my  colleague  from  New  York- 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovenmient.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  \mder  which  he  may  authorlBe 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agmt  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supertntmd- 
ent  qf  Documents  and  tbe  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tbe 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2).  ,  —, 


Out  of  tke  Past 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnuiiKu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  18. 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lexington  Gazette,  recently  consolidated 
with  the  Rockbridge  County  News  under 
the  name  of  the  News-Gazette.  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  of  continuous 
circulation  in  Virginia  and  Indeed  In  the 
South.  Each  week  it  publishes  Inter- 
esting items  in  its  coliunns  f  nHn  the  files 
of  previous  years.  In  its  issue  of  April 
15,  the  News-Gazette  published  from  the 
columns  of  the  Lexington  Gazette,  of 
April  18.  1889,  an  account  of  how  a  Re- 
publican President  from  Ohio  named 
Benjamin  Harrison  offered  an  appoint- 
ment as  Postmaster  at  Lexington.  Va., 
to  the  widow  of  the  immortal  Confederate 
leader.  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  brief  news  items  from 
the  Lexington  Gazette  of  April  18.  1889. 
which  were  printed  in  the  News-Gazette 
of  April  15.  1964,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Out  of  th«  Pas*:  75  Ykass  Ago, 
April  18.  1889 

Our  poGtnuister.  Mr.  John  A.  R.  Vamer, 
haa  had  a  mailbox  placed  on  the  lamp  poet 
at  the  Efflnger  Comer,  where  parties  can  drop 
their  mail,  and  It  will  be  taken  to  the  office 
In  time  for  the  next  mall  departure. 

A  Ck>nfederate  veteran  says  he  hae  seen 
10,000  snowballs  In  the  air  at  once.  It  was 
at  Guinea's  Station  near  Fredericksburg,  In 
the  winter  of  1863.     The  snow  was  a  foot 


Appendix 

deep,  and  the  snow-balling  commenced  be- 
tween Company  A,  3d  Georgia,  who  opened 
on  the  Cherokee  Brown  Rifles,  and  it  did  not 
end  until  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  had  taken 
a  hand  at  It. 

It  is  understood  that  In  response  to  the 
letter  of  Mrs.  T.  J.  Jackson,  declining  the 
Lexington  (Va.)  poetmastershlp.  President 
Harrison  has  written  the  great  "Stonewall's" 
widow  a  very  pleasant  letter. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied bjT  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bcArd  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  oh  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  stiaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  t>efore  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  sliali  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washlngfton  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dLsc^vmt  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  ills  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

RECORD  OPPICK  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  \M  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
I>er8  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Reccad  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRUNING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  Mm  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNciixssioNAi,  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


A1931 


Qadity  SUbiUzaHon  ViUlly  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  spe- 
cial interest  attacks  on  the  qxiality 
stabilization  bill,  the  fact  remains  that 
those  who  know  the  American  independ- 
ent retail  economy  best — our  Nation's  in- 
dependent retailers  themselves — are 
strongly  supporting  this  legislation. 

Recently  Mr.  J.  H.  Pultz,  of  Moses 
Lake,  Wash.,  whose  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  the  retail  market  comes  from 
a  lifetime  of  firsthand  experience,  made 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  current 
trends  in  our  retail  economy.  His  con- 
clusion that  quality  stabilization  is 
vitally  needed  to  stem  the  tide  of  retail 
monopoly  and  to  save  the  small  retailer 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  ask,  under  unanimous  consent,  that 
this  excellent  argument  on  behalf  of  our 
free  enterprise  retail  system  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Moses  Lakk,,  Wash., 

February  25.  1964. 

Oen-ixxmen:  I  have  been  In  the  retail 
buBlnees  all  my  life — ^for  over  40  yean.  I 
trust  that  you  will  agree  that  after  this  long 
on  the  frontline  I  must  have  learned  some- 
thing; perhaps,  something  that  the  policy- 
makers of  our  country  profit  from  listening 
to. 

Although  I  have  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree, much  of  what  I  have  come  to  know  has 
been  the  hard  way.  I  have  learned  through 
facing  the  everyday  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted the  businessman  during  these 
changing  40  years;  during,  before,  and  after 
the  depression  of  1029;  during,  before,  and 
after  the  fair-trade  laws. 

For  some  reason,  beyond  my  understand- 
ing, many  of  the  established  traditions  in 
business  since  Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
times,  long  before  any  of  the  present  policy 
makers  were  bom,  have  come  under  attack. 
These  established  practices  have  served  well 
and  usefully  over  the  years;  and,  suddenly, 
we  find  them  condemned.  Condemned,  not 
by  the  businessmen,  but  by  "economic  theor- 
ists" who  are  creating  havoc. 

The  custom  of  printing  the  selling  price 
on  many  patented  Items  and  of  listing  this 
suggested  price  along  with  the  cost  price  in 
price  sheets  and  catalogs  has  been  done  since 
long  before  you  and  I  were  born.  It  builds 
confidence  in  the  customers'  minds  that  the 
local  merchant  Is  not  overcharging;  In  fact, 
it  prevents  overcharging  as  the  correct  price 
is  clearly  printed  on  the  article.  It  also 
facilitates  the  handling  of  the  Item  in  stock 
as  it  can  be  checked  In  by  the  "greenest" 
clerk  with  assiu-ance  that  it  Is  price  cor- 
rectly when  It  reaches  the  shelf.  Thus,  this 
procedure  lowers  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
It  stops  confusion  and  puts  order  Into  sell- 
ing. 


Appendix 

The  basic  price,  at  retail,  to  the  consumer 
Is  established  on  every  article  in  commerce 
at  the  time  of  Its  manufacture.  The  first 
thing  a  manufacturer  must  figure  when 
launching  a  competitive  article  on  the  mar- 
ket is  the  price  at  which  it  will  have  to  sell 
to  the  consumer,  at  retail,  In  view  of  simi- 
lar Items,  for  similar  Items  for  similar  xise 
already  on  the  market.  Then,  he  hopes  he 
can  manufacture  and  promote  It  and  still 
offer  it  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  at  a 
price  margin  that  will  Interest  them  In  han- 
dling the  item.  Obviously,  every  effort  Is 
made  to  be  competitively  priced. 

Why,  then,  do  we  kid  ourselves  that  the  re- 
taller — or  anybody,  except  the  manufactur- 
er— sets  the  price  to  the  consumer?  Why  not 
leg^lze  this  fact  by  passage  of  the  quality 
stabilization  law? 

The  retailers  and  wholesalers  of  this  coun- 
try are  averaging  leas  than  5  percent  profit. 
So,  obviously,  they  could  not  change  that 
basic  price— Hnuch. 

Franchise  distribution  Is  about  the  only 
thing  that  Is  keeping  half  the  small  busi- 
nesses In  business  today.  Now,  apparently, 
franchise  distribution  has  become  a  sin.  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  state  that  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  a  lot  of  men 
messing  around  with  this  problem  that 
haven't  the  slightest  Idea  of  the  magnitude 
or  effects  on  this  country  that  their  mis- 
directed activities  will  bring. 

Over  one-half  of  all  retail  and  service  insti- 
tutions In  this  country  are  small  businesses 
that  are  hard  pressed  to  make  a  profit.  It 
won't  take  much  messing  around  with  this 
to  put  them  out  of  business.  How  do  you 
expect  a  man  to  operate  without  retail  price 
lists?  Does  it  make  sense  to  first  obliterate 
all  guides  and  then  see  how  long  it  will  take 
him — and  how  much  expense  It  will  take 
him — to  reestablish  them?  Or,  do  you  ex- 
pect him  just  to  guess?  I  cannot  think  of  a 
business  that  operates  without  price  lists. 

I  am  afraid  there  Is  far  too  much  tendency 
to  appraise  the  business  profit  picture  by 
taking  the  activities  of  a  few  doeen  publicly 
financed  giant  c(»i>oratlons,  forgetting  that 
half  the  business  of  this  country  is  done  by 
the  small  business  operator.  The  combined 
effects  of  this  on  the  economy  Is  very  great 
and  is  often  overlooked.  It  is  here  that  you 
win  find  the  reason  why  all  meas\ires  so  far 
attempted  to  cure  the  unemployment  of  the 
country  have  failed. 

Lack  of  sufficient  profit  percentage  by  the 
majority  of  small  business  operators  in  this 
country  Is  producing  the  unemployment  and 
is  preventing  expansion  of  small  business  In 
Job-producing  ventures. 

I  cannot  say  too  strongly  how  much  I  am 
alarmed  at  some  of  this  opposition  to  what 
is  needed  In  the  business  world  to  bring 
about  Job  producing  Investments  and  to 
produce  a  healthy  business  community  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  healthy  America 
BJoA  full  employment  and  prosperity.  I  am 
appalled  at  the  destruction  of  fair-trade  laws 
with  the  blessings  of  many  in  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  opposition  of  many  to  the 
proposed  quality  stabilization  bill,  now  in 
Congress  awaiting  pcissage.  This  opposition, 
to  me,  seems  to  indicate  that  many  men  in 
high  places  and  In  a  position  to  form  our 
legislation  are  dangerously  unaware  of  the 
needs  of  the  small  biislnessman  and  the 
consequent  effects  that  this  undermining  of 
business  will  have  upon  the  welfare  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  country. 


If  this  co\intry  Is  to  remain  the  America  as 
we  have  alwasrs  known  It,  where  any  man  no 
matter  how  humble  his  beginning,  can  have 
a  reasonable  chance  through  Intelligence  and 
hard  work  to  become  successful  through  op- 
eration of  his  own  small  business;  if  our 
future  generations  are  to  have  any  choice 
except  to  work  for  a  giant  corporation,  con- 
trolled by  giant  labor  unions,  then  we  must 
take  steps  now  to  preserve  the  small  business 
operators'  chances  to  siuTdve,  to  make  a 
legitimate  profit  and  to  expcmd  into  Job  pro- 
ducing ventures.  We  must  quit  throwing 
obtacles  In  his  path  to  make  a  profit.  We 
offer  some  reasonable  Queensbury  rules  to 
protect  him  from  ruthless,  predatory,  un- 
scrupulous, destructive,  under-the-counter, 
and  underhanded  practices.  We  need  the 
quality  stabilization  law,  now  proposed. 

Legitimate  profit  is  the  foimdatlon  stone 
of  our  economy.  It  Is  the  lubricant  our 
economy  runs  on.  Let  us  not  pull  out  the 
foundation  stone  or  see  the  lubricant  so 
thinned  down  that  It  can  no  longer  perform 
its  function. 

Somewhere  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years,  there  has  emerged  the  unfortunate 
view  that  "profit"  is  a  nasty  word.  This 
viewpoint  can  and  will  paralyze  our  economy 
In  this  country  if  not  corrected;  if  not  washed 
from  the  minds  of  our  Congressmen  and 
economic  advisers  who  shape  our  national 
policies. 

The  viewpoint  that  profit  is  a  nasty  word 
is  made  to  order  to  destroy  the  Western 
capitalistic  syst^n  of  econc»ny.  Once  this 
system  Is  discredited,  what  other  system  is 
there  to  look  to?  If  the  Communists  have 
not  been  behind  this  selling  Job  that  "profit 
is  a  nasty  word,"  if  they  have  not  created 
thlsMdea  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people, 
then  someone  else  has  surely  done  their  Job 
for  them.  Nothing  could  destroy  our  ct^l- 
tallstlc  form  of  economy  more  quickly. 

I  feel  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  a  basic 
fact  that  Jobs  are  created  from  profit:  900 
out  of  every  1,000  Jobs  In  this  country. 

A  few  Queensbury  rules  will  no  more  de- 
stroy competition  In  business  than  those 
rules  destroyed  competition  in  boxing.  It 
will  force  efficiency  by  eliminating  unfair, 
destructive,  parasitic  practices.  We  need  a 
few  "house  rules"  and  "stake  limits"  in  this 
no-llmlt  poker  game  we  call  business  before 
the  biggest  pocketbooks  pick  up  all  the 
chips.  The  biggest  pocketbook  will  always 
win  In  a  "no-llmlt"  poker  game  and  effi- 
ciency at  the  game  wont  necessarily  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Why  legislate  that  I  cannot  burn  out  my 
competitor  or  murder  him.  but  withhold 
restrictions  on  my  removing  him  by  an- 
other means  I  can  devise  by  opposing  all 
attempts  to  regulate  destructive  practices  in 
business?  There  are  numerous  other  unjust 
and  unfair  methods  to  destroy  him  besides 
murder  and  arson,  a  multitude  of  unfair 
practices  unregulated  today. 

Is  there  anjrthlng  basically  wrong  with  a 
few  rules  of  fair  play  in  business?  Are  un- 
restricted, destructive,  parasitic  price  wars 
beneficial  to  our  economy? 

For  evil  to  win — it  is  only  necessary  that 
good  men  remain  silent. 

The  quality  stabilization  law  Is  not  a  price 
gouging  law;  but,  rather  it  is  a  stop-loss 
law,  designed  to  mtike  businesses  win  or  lose 
through  efficiency,  falrplay,  honesty,  and 
sound  ix>llcles.  It  is  needed  badly  In  safe- 
guarding the  economy  of  this  country. 
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The  farmers  have  their  parity  prices.  Labor 
has  Its  collective  bargaining  and  minimum 
wage  laws  are  labor's  fair  trade  laws  on  la- 
bor's selling  price.  All  are  necessary  to  a 
degree,  at  least,  and  I  am  not  criticizing 
them. 

What  I  do  protest  Is  the  consistent  refusal 
to  offer  any  protection  to  the  retailers,  one 
of  the  largest  economic  divisions  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Dogs  fighting  In  the  street  are  offered  more 
protection  than  our  businessmen  on  that 
same  street.  Common  decent  people  will 
protest  at  a  vicious  dogflight  and  stop  it; 
but  will  the  same  people  stop  a  destructive 
fight  between  two  local  merchants?  They 
will  not,  because  they  do  not  understand  or 
even  see  much  of  what  is  going  on.  They  do 
not  realize  such  tactics  undermine  their  own 
welfare. 

It  Is  up  to  our  Congressmen,  who  should 
be  able  to  see  the  significance  of  It,  to  step 
In  and  offer  some  reasonable  protection  to 
break  up  these  destructive  practices  in  busi- 
ness that  are  undermining  a  large  segment 
of  our  national  economy,  destroying  profits 
and  Jobs. 

It  is  up  to  good  men  of  Intelligence  to  get 
behind  the  quality  stabilization  law,  so  well 
designed  to  do  the  Job.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  opportunity  Is  lost  because 
good  men  remained  silent  or  did  not  un- 
derstand the  issues. 

Any  sale  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer 
at  a  loss  Is  self-defeating,  and  will  ultimately 
do  the  consimier  more  harm  than  good,  by 
undenninlng  his  Job  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  community.  Loss  leader  selling  Is  de- 
structive and  has  no  sound  place  In  our 
economy  and  should  be  regulated  by  law 
because  it  undermines  the  economy. 

Profit  is  the  lubricant  that  keeps  our  eco- 
nomic machine  ranning.  We  need  the  quality 
stabilization  law  to  keep  the  selfish  and 
Ignorant  from  wrecking  the  machine  to  gain 
a  temporary  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  economy. 

Respectfully, 

J,   H.   PULTZ. 


"Foreign  Aid  and  tbe  American  Image" — 
Address  bj  Dr.  B.  H.  Jarman,  President, 
PikeriUe  CoHege,  PikeTille,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
speech  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  and  the 
American  Image."  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  H. 
Jarman,  president  of  Plkevllle  College, 
Plkevllle,  Ky.,  before  Kentucky  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Circle  K — Kiwanis — 
Club  at  the  Jenny  Wiley  State  Park.  The 
speech  received  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  audience  and  throughout  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
following  Dr.  Jarman's  speech,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "President  at  College  Is 
Named,"  written  by  Gerald  Qrlffln.  and 
published  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  January  30.  1964.  The  article 
relates  to  the  appointment  of  Burnice  H. 
Jarman  as  president  of  Plkevllle  College, 


one  of  the  outstanding  educational  in- 
stitutions of  liie  State  of  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign    Aid    and   the   Amebican    Image 

(By    B.    H     Jarman.    A.M.,    Kd.    D.,    Utt.    D., 

President.  Plkevllle  College,  Plkevllle.  Ky.) 

Mass  mcd:a.  coupled  with  a  growing  Inter- 
est In  psychological  knowledge,  have  made 
us  Americ.it. s  very  conscious  of  our  image 
bottr  at  home  and  abroad.  Each  organised 
group,  bus;::rs.s.  and  manufactured  product 
makes  every  effort  to  create  a  favorable  image 
to  the  public,  the  electorate,  the  consumer, 
and  the  m  n  m  the  street.  Vested  Interests 
spend  mure  money  on  mass  "rd'ft  to  create 
a  favorable  image  than  on  lobbying  to  secure 
favored  legisKition. 

In  the  current  cold  war  waged  to  win  men's 
minds  and  loyalties  for  the  free  world,  the 
concept  of  Image  Is  as  potent  a  weapon  as 
Ideology,  guns,  and  bread.  What  la  the  im- 
age abroad  of  the  American  and  the  United 
States?  Can  our  Image  be  Improved?  If  so, 
how? 

My  2  years  wlfh  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  took  me  Into  10  countries  and  cov- 
ered some  30,000  miles  while  circumnavigat- 
ing the  globe.  I  reached  five  conclusions 
concerning  our  foreign  relations  and  aid: 

1.  Dollar  diplomacy  has  failed.  Friends, 
either  Individuals  or  countries,  cannot  be 
bought.  Santa  Claus  (Uncle  Sam)  is  regard- 
ed as  a  mean  old  man  of  wealth,  who  can  and 
should  give  more.  Instead  of  gratitude  for 
our  economic  and  technical  aid  there  is  found 
more  often  dislike  and  even  contempt  for  the 
United  States. 

2.  You  cajinot  help  people  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  helped  or  who  are  unwilling  to  help 
tnemselves.  Why  waste  American  personnel 
and  materiel  on  foreign  peoples  who  are  both 
unwilling  to  work  or  to  fight  tor  survival? 

3.  Regardless  of  the  source,  private  or  pub- 
lic. It  takes  risk  capital  to  produce  new 
wealth.  We.  too  often,  have  supplied  both 
the  dollars  and  taken  the  risks  tluit  have  gone 
Into  new  factories  and  industries.  While  pro- 
fessing to  teach  emerging  peoples  American 
competition  and  free  enterprise,  we  have  in 
practice  taught  them  socialism.  In  Korea, 
alone,  the  landscape  Is  dotted  by  abandoned 
factories  built  with  American  capital.  These 
visible  failures  are  eternal  montunents  to 
American  stupidity  and  lack  of  business  acu- 
men. 

4.  The  Communists  can  build  roads, 
schools,  factories,  and  dams  cheaper  than  we 
can  because  they  use  slave  labor.  Americans 
have  only  one  unique  commodity  to  sell  the 
world — freedom  and  human  dignity.  These 
concepts,  however,  must  be  earned  and 
learned  Freedom  Is  never  a  gift,  but  Is  a 
conquest. 

5.  Americans  must  differentiate  clearly  be- 
tween foreign  aid  designed  to  help  foreign 
countries  and  the  aid  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  order  to  keep  our  domestic  economy 
from  slumping.  Much  of  the  ingratitude  of 
peoples  receiving  foreign  aid  Is  owing  to  their 
belief  that  the  aid  given  helps  the  Americans 
more  than  It  does  them. 

There  is  now.  In  my  opinion,  no  single 
American  image  abrocui.  There  Is  rather  a 
blurred  Image  of  three  plctiires.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  one  of  these  images  will 
emerge  clearly  as  the  American  image. 

One  blurred  Image  d^icts  us  Americans 
aa  being  timid,  confused,  and  Just  plain 
stupid.  We  have  no  consistent  policy,  we 
throw  our  dollars  away  with  reckless  aban- 
don, and  we  do  not  know  what  is  happening. 
In  Korea,  for  example,  where  we  have  in- 
vested some  $6  billion  and  80.000  American 
lives,  there  Is  little  to  show  for  the  invest- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Eghth 
Army,  the  American  Kmbassy.  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USOM) .  the  U.S. 
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Information  Service,  and  our  private  busi- 
ness people  and  missionaries,  both  the  stu- 
dent revolution  that  overthrew  the  Rhee 
government  in  i960  and  the  military  coup 
d'etat  that  overthrew  the  second  republic 
found  us  Americans  completely  surprised. 
From  Panama  to  Tokyo  we  do  not  know 
what  Is  going  on. 

Although  World  War  II  ended  In  1946. 
many  nations  have  yet  to  choose  between  the 
free  world  and  Iron  Curtain  nations.  How 
long  do  we  give  them  to  make  up  their 
minds?  Their  indecision  pays  off  hand- 
somely. By  working  both  sides  of  the  street 
they  receive  both  Soviet  and  American  aid. 
Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  our 
aid  dollars  liave  gone  to  the  so-called  neu- 
tral countries. 

The  American  image  of  free  elections,  rep- 
resentative government,  and  human  dignity 
is  blurred  by  our  relations  with  the  world's 
most  notorious  dictators — Chiang,  Tito,  and 
Franco. 

The  American  image  of  integrity,  courage, 
and  will  to  fight  fc»-  the  things  we  believe  In 
is  blurred  by  our  being  blackmailed  by  the 
Pakistani  and  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards 
and  Yugoslavians.  Who  remembers  the 
words  of  Plnckney  raised  against  the  Bar- 
bary  Pirates,  "We  have  millions  for  defense, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute"? 

The  second  American  image  abroad  Is 
created  by  our  mass  communications — press, 
radio,  and  motion  pictures.  Hollywood  pro- 
ductions picture  us  Americans  as  hoods, 
sadists,  gangsters,  criminals,  and  sex  per- 
verts. The  printed  word  and  radio  dweU  on 
our  failures  In  human  relations,  particularly 
those  with  minority  groups.  The  press  has 
just  about  convinced  us  at  home  tliat  as  a 
people  we  are  no  good  and  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  had  our  day.  How  tragic  that  in 
our  time  of  crises  our  press  cannot  remain 
both  free  and  responsible. 

The  third  American  image  is  created  by 
the  many  fine  Americans  who  represent  us 
abroful — personnel  tn  our  diplomatic  and 
Armed  Forces,  and  our  nongovernmental 
citizens  who  may  be  tourists,  missionaries, 
or  business  people.  For  the  most  part  they 
represent  us  for  what  we  primarily  are — 
Ood  fearing,  law  abiding,  hard  working,  and 
peace  loving. 

American  leadership,  if  not  American  sur- 
vival, is  at  stake.  Let  us  create  an  Ameri- 
can image  based  on  fundamental  principles. 
I  suggest  the  following  principles  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Let  us  be  more  concerned  with  gaining 
the  world's  respect  than  In  expecting  others 
to  love  us.  No  great  nation  has  ever  been, 
or  will  ever  be.  loved.  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Spain.  Germany, 
Japan,  and  England  were  never  loved.  Re- 
spect must  be  earned  through  policies  and 
programs  that  are  equitably  and  efficiently 
administered.  Respect  comes  through  good 
communications,  refusal  to  compromise  ovir 
principles,  and  courage  to  act. 

2.  Let  UB  cease  our  wishful  thinking  that 
a  counterrevolution  will  destroy  the  U.S.SJI. 
or  that  China  and  Russia  will  demolish  one 
another,  or  that  the  puppet  states  will  revolt 
successfully  against  the  Kremlin.  The  cold 
war  will  be  with  us  a  long  time,  perhaps  for 
generations. 

3.  Let  us  cease  trying  to  remake  the  world 
Into  replicas  of  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  Magna  Carta  in  1215  and  Jamestown  in 
1607,  we  Americans  still  have  grave  differ- 
ences as  to  what  democracy  is  and  how  it 
should  be  expressed.  It  takes  time  for  a 
people  newly  emerged  to  learn  new  concepts, 
develop  leaders,  and  to  establish  sound  gov- 
ernments. What  U  good  for  the  United 
States  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  Congo, 
Venezuela,  or  Korea.  Are  we  going  to  de- 
stroy any  nation  that  disagrees  with  us 
politically  and  economically?  American  ar- 
rogance must  be  replaced  with  realism. 

4.  Let  us  set  up  a  list  of  priorities  that 
the  United  States  can  accomplish,  done  In 


terms  of  our  physical  and  human  resources 
and  insist  that  the  United  Nations  do  the 
rest.  A  suggested  list  of  priorities  might  be- 
gin with  the  United  States  and  possessions, 
followed  by  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
NATO  nations.  Although  we  would  not  like 
to  pull  out  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  cannot 
hope  to  do  the  entire  Job  alone.  The  U.N. 
must  take  up  the  slack. 

5.  Let  us  not  economically  "kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg"  as  was  done  In  the 
ancient  fairy  tale.  Our  dwindling  gold  re- 
serves, the  mounting  national  debt,  rising  in- 
flation. Increased  military  costs,  and  orgies 
of  spending  for  space  can  destroy  us  as  effec- 
tively as  triumphant  Invading  enemy  troops. 

6.  Let  us  Insist  on  a  free,  but  responsible, 
press.  We  need  to  put  our  best  foot  forward. 
We  do  not  need  to  launder  our  soiled  linen 
abroad.  In  spite  of  our  failures  in  human 
relations,  minority  peoples  living  in  the 
United  States  are  infinitely  better  treated 
politically,  economically,  and  socially  than  in 
any  other  country.  Why  not  stress  the  posi- 
tive? Why  not  stress  o\ir  victories  over 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  intolerance? 

7.  Let  us  exchange  diplomatic  expediency 
for  respected  diplomatic  principles.  Expedi- 
ency lost  Cuba  to  the  free  world.  Does  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  stUl  exist? 

8.  Let  us  stop  being  blackmailed  by  the 
"neutral"  nations.  Pakistan  and  India  must 
decide  which  side  they  are  on.  No  one  can 
Justify  aid  to  such  Iron  Curtain  nations  as 
Polaiul  and  Yugoslavia.  No  one  can  Justify 
continuing  aid  to  economically  sound  coun- 
tries such  as  France,  West  Germany,  and 
England. 

9.  Let  us  frankly  recognize  the  need  for 
enlightened  self-interest  in  giving  foreign 
aid.  Any  good  business  venture  should  bene- 
fit all  parties.  Hard-nosed  diplomacy,  as 
with  hard-nosed  football,  wina  victories. 

10.  Let  us  insist  that  only  those  Americans, 
governmental  and  nongovernmental,  repre- 
sent us  abroad  who  can  create  the  kind  of 
American  image  we  want  pictured  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Democracy  cannot  be  sold 
by  salesmen  who  do  not  understand  It,  love 
It.  and  live  It. 

Finally,  my  tour  with  AID  taught  me  three 
important  things  about  our  divided  world 
today.  First,  the  differences  between  peo- 
ples are  much  less  than  their  likenesses. 
Asians  and  Africans  want  the  same  things 
that  we  westerners  want — ^hope  for  a  better 
tomorrow  for  our  children;  a  world  charac- 
terized by  law  and  Justice;  a  world  without 
the  threat  of  war;  a  world  devoid  of  hunger 
and  unemployment;  and  a  world  where  all 
men  enjoy  human  dignity. 

Second,  of  the  tliree  greatest  causes  of 
war — communism,  overpopulation,  and  the 
impatience  of  people  living  in  the  newly 
emerging  countries  to  get  both  freedom  and 
material  goods — conuntmlsm  places  a  poor 
third.  One  himian  being  In  every  two  lives 
In  China,  India,  and  Burma.  Nuclear  war 
Is  a  lesser  fear  to  them  than  hunger.  New 
emerged  people  do  not  wish  to  wait,  work, 
or  earn  what  it  took  westerners  centuries  to 
achieve. 

Third,  the  altruism  of  youth  may  upset  the 
time  schedules  of  both  East  and  West.  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  the  brave  college  youth  of 
Korea  face  with  bare  hands  the  armed  police. 
Many  of  them  died,  but  they  caused  the 
downfall  of  an  inept  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment. 

Youth  everywhere  are  restless.  They  seek 
a  life  that  matters.  They  are  not  bound  to 
past  traditions.  The  country's  Image,  East 
or  West,  that  succeeds  in  capturing  youth's 
Imagination  and  loyalty  is  the  nation  that 
will  control  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

A  genuine  and  lasting  American  image 
must  be  based  on  fact  and  not  fancy.  Let  us 
exchange  our  vices  for  our  virtues — play  for 
work,  expediency  for  principles,  cynicism  for 
idealism,  and  personal  greed  for  brotherhood. 
Such  an  exchange  adds  up  to  a  smart  bar- 


gain.    The  American  image  can  and  must  be 
changed. 


President  at  College  Is  Named:    Pikevu.le 

Gets  Professob  in  Washington 

(By  Gerald  Griffin) 

Lexington,  Kt.,  January  30. — Dr.  Burnice 
H.  Jarman,  professor  of  education  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  has 
been   named   president  of  Plkevllle   College. 

The  announcement  was  made  Wednesday 
by  the  Reverend  James  W.  Angell.  chair- 
man of  the  college's  board  of  trustees  and 
pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church  here. 

The  college  at  Plkevllle  Is  a  Presbyterian- 
related  institution. 

Dr.  Jarman  has  been  on  the  George  Wash- 
ington faculty  since  1939.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
A.  A.  Page,  now  of  Moimt  Sterling,  who 
resigned  effective  December  31  after  more 
than  21  years  as  presidant. 

IN  administration  posts 

Besides  teaching  courses  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  education,  Dr.  Jarman  has 
held  several  administrative  poets  at  the  \uil- 
versity.  He  served  as  registrar,  secretary  of 
the  faculties,  assistant  to  the  president,  and 
dean  of  the  summer  sessions. 

From  February  1960.  imtil  February  1962. 
he  served  as  chief  adviser  on  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Gov- 
ernment of  Korea,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  and  Seoul  Na- 
tional University. 

Ewha  University,  world's  largest  women's 
university,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters. 

Before  going  to  George  Washington.  Dr. 
Jarman  was  on  the  faculty  of  St.  Alban's 
School  in  Washington.  Prom  1941  until 
1946  he  was  director  of  instruction  for  the 
Arlington  County.  Va.  schools. 

SERVED   AS   consultant 

Dr.  Jarman  has  served  with  the  U,S.  Office 
of  Education  and  has  been  a  consultant  to 
many  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Naval  and  Army  Dental  Schools.  He  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Command  Management  School,  Port  Bel- 
volr,  Va. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Westchester,  Pa.  State  College,  and 
holds  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  educa- 
tion degrees  from  George  Washington.  He 
Is  a  member  of  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa,  Na- 
tional leadership  fraternity;  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
education  professional  organization,  and  Pi 
Ganuna  Mu,  national  social-science  society. 

Dr.  Jarman  Is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children. 


Panama  Flag  in  Canal  Zone :  Violation  of 
International  Usage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  T^HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AHVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
discourteous  raising  in  the  Canal  Zone 
of  the  Panama  flag  at  full  mast  on  re- 
quest of  President  Chiarl  of  Panama  at 
the  time  the  US.  flag  was  at  half  mast 
in  respect  to  the  late  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  was  shocking  even  to  residents 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  view  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  flag  code  governing  display  of  the 
flag,  which  all  high  school  students  and 
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patriots  understai  id 
the  Identity  of  tbt  t 
sponslMtf  for  penqltting 
VS.OMg. 

A  letter  f nxn  i  Canal  Zone  resident 
follows: 

Bil^SOA, 


Fi,ood: 


RepraaentatlTe 
at  half  staff  today 
tribute  to  tb« 
Army  Douglas 
of  tbe  United 
flag  of  tbe  B«pubU< 
ncn  wnv  flown  fkoiii 
Trlangel  in  tba 

AcoordfTH  to  t3i< 
8CN.  the  Panamant  m 


mca  aory 
llacUttaur. 
Statw 


row  ooDtlnae  to  fl] 
"Stars  and  Stripes' 
Flag  Code,    title 
clearly  states: 
the  display  of  tbe 
tliat  at  another 

nus  unpalatable 
great  surprise, 
sUgbt    measure    of 
Americans  who  ba 
of  American  rights 
Canal  Zona  without 
their  Immediate  an<l 
Win  thsas  sam 
la  taking  place 
are  staring  Into  the 
Bed  firing  squad? 

It  Is  a  travesty 
as  small  as  Panama 


,  Camal  Zokx, 

AprU  7.  1964. 
The  UjB.  flsig  flew 
In  reverent  and  solemn 
of  Oeneral  of  the 
Beside  the  flag 
at  full  staff  flew  the 
of  Panama     Both  ban- 
dual  flagstaffs  at  Shaler 
Zone. 

0  pjn.  newscast   from 

flag  will  again  tomor- 

at  full  staff  above  our 

In  direct  violation  of  the 

section   175-0,   which 

usage  forbids 

tag  of  one  nation  above 

In  time  of  peace." 

faet  should  come  as  no 

posstbly  with  some 

shock,    to    complacent 

permitted  the  erosion 

jid  freedoms  here  In  the 

lifting  a  pen  to  demand 

unoompromlsed  return. 

awaken  to  what 

them  only  when  they 

loaded  rifles  of  an  alien 


3(1, 
Inlsmattoaal 


naUon 


tboigh 


B  An  Lsrlcans 
abonit 


Dou  (las 


BxUt,  In  the  eyes  of 
flag  of  our  Nation, 
ory  of  one  of  Its 
patriots,  Oen 
whose  entire  Uf  e 
his  country's  flag 
pies  of  dignity, 
it  lepieetinttid. 

Will  thU  sleeping 
lean  press  ooatlnu  i 


person  or  persons 
infamy  remain 
in  their  relentl* 


American  freedoms' 

Think  for  a  moEient 
time.    What  herlta^ 
children? 


Thursday, 


aie 


Israel 


Mr.     DINOELL 
people  of  Israel 
anniversary    of 
their  country  as 
reality,  though, 
try;  the  modem 
on  the  old.  on  the 
Solomon  and  the 
who  made  the 
respect    There 
nlums  between  th< 
yet  the  slmilarltli 
them  are  Indeed 

The  main  reaso)i 
old  kingdom  has 
the  new  state  Is 
fervor  of  the 
centuries   of 
exile,  of.  mass 


lard 
hi  A 
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.  many  wish  to  know 
person  or  persons  re- 
thls  insult  to  the 


Justice  that  a  country 

can  be  permitted  to  In- 

the  world,  not  only  the 

But  also  the  sacred  mem- 

gijeatest  and  most  beloved 

liacArthur,   a   man 

dedicated  to  defending 

4nd  the  priceless  prlncl- 

and  Justice  which 


fret  dran, 


giant  that  Is  the  Amer- 

to  slumber  whUe  the 

ttepooaibie  for  this  act  of 

unnamed  and  unchallenged 


lestruction  of  our  basic 


while  there  Is  still 
will   you    leave    your 

Namct  Zehb. 


Israd*  I  Hcrihife 


SITIECH 


OF 


HON.  JOH  i  D.  DINGELL 


OF   inCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  f  REPRESENTATIVES 


April  16.  1964 


Mr.    Speaker,     the 

celebrating  the  16  th 

he    establishment    of 

sovereign  state.    In 

is  not  a  new  coun- 

lation  has  been  built 

kingdom  of  E>avld  and 

other  Jewish  leaders, 

of  Israel  a  name  to 

eliMiised  two  millen- 

two  nations  of  Israel. 

which  exist  between 


mlmeTous. 

why  so  much  of  the 

iemerged  as  a  part  of 

because  of  the  religious 

pe<V}le.    Through 

of   enforced 

dcbortations  and  geno- 


Jewish 
penecutlon. 


cide,  the  Jews  have  banded  together  to 
preserve  their  ancient  customs,  laws, 
rites,  and  beliefs.  Clinging  tenaciously 
to  their  culture,  they  survived  to  the 
20th  century  to  plant  their  mores  and 
government  in  the  homeland  of  their 
ancestors. 

Israel's  flag,  which  flies  proudly  from 
merchant  ships  sailing  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  has  embossed  in  its  center  the 
star  of  David,  the  six-pointed  star,  sym- 
bolically linked  with  David  and  Solo- 
mon, a  good  example  of  Israel's  past  In 
its  present.  There  is  the  Menorah,  the 
candelabrum,  used  for  centuries  by  the 
Jewish  race.  It  Is  symbolically  displayed 
on  Jewish  publications  and  public  build- 
ings, denoting  the  religious  background 
of  Israel. 

One  finds,  too,  in  Israel,  the  Hebrew 
language  being  spoken.  Preserved 
mainly  by  religious  scholars  and  for  re- 
ligious rites,  Hebrew,  once  considered  a 
dead  langruage,  has  been  i^evlved  as  the 
ofllcial  language  of  the  country.  With 
the  80-some  nationalities  which  com- 
prise the  population  of  Israel,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  a  common  tongue,  one 
which  everyone  could  imderstand.  Al- 
though thousands  of  immigrants  come 
to  Israel  each  year,  bringing  with  them 
their  own  language,  the  Government  has 
established  si>ecial  schools  to  teach  these 
new  settlers  their  mother  tongue, 
Hebrew. 

Throughout  the  present-day  Israel  are 
the  place  names  with  which  a  Bible 
reader  is  familiar.  Sodom,  once  re- 
membered for  its  notoriety,  is  now  fa- 
mous as  an  Industrial  center  for  potash 
and  phosphates.  Beersheba,  a  place  re- 
membered for  the  seven  wells  dug  by 
Abr£iham.  is  now  a  modem  city  of  44.000. 
It  is  the  gateway  to  the  south,  and  as 
such,  will  spur  the  development  of  the 
Negev.  Israel's  desert  tract. 

There  Is,  of  course.  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  modem  Israel  as  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  former  kings.  Although  di- 
vided as  a  result  of  the  Israel-Arab  con- 
flict, s<xne  of  the  old  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  new.  David's  Tomb  on 
Mount  Zlon  overlooks  the  modem 
sprawling  city,  with  its  hospitals,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  well-planned 
thoroughfares. 

It  is  the  heritage  then  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  which  we  pay  tribute  today. 
Its  Impact  has  enabled  the  modem 
Israel  to  become  the  progressive  nation 
that  it  is.  This  splendid  heritage  will 
continue  to  Influence  the  Israeli  people 
as  they  attain  even  greater  recognition 
and  prominence  in  the  world  community. 


Gr«at  QnaHties  of  F.D.R.  Reflected  by 
Presidant  Johnsoo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   IKNlflSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  memo- 
ries of  the  late  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  have  been  made  more  vivid 


this  year  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  his  faithful  followers. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  have  long  been 
impressed  by  the  strong  ties  between 
F.D.R.  and  L.B.J..  and  by  their  likeness 
in  certain  notable  respects — particularly 
in  their  common  human  quality  and 
their  remarkable  political  talent 

The  distinguished  Washington  politi- 
cal writer,  William  S.  White,  comments 
perceptively  on  this  significant  resnn- 
blance  between  these  two  great  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  in  a  colmnn  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  on 
the  19th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
death.  His  article  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  Members  of  this  body,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  reprint  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom    the    Nashville    Tennessean,   Apr.    12, 

1964] 

The  TRArrs  of  PJD.R.  Coiu  to  Lifs  Again 

(By  WlUlam  S.  White) 

It  wiiA  19  years  ago.  on  April  13,  IMS,  that 
FrankllQ  D.  Roosevelt  died  on  tlie  eve  of  a 
great  Allied  victory  In  World  War  n  and  Just 
at  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age. 

The  anniversary  has.  this  year,  a  special 
significance,  a  strange  elfect  of  merging  the 
present  with  the  past.  For  the  feet  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  were  first  put  on  the  lilgh, 
swaying  ladder  to  national  power  by  Frank- 
line  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  he  who  got  John- 
son to  run.  In  1938,  for  his  first  elective  of- 
fice— a  seat  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Texas. 

And  no  occupant  of  the  White  Hoxise  In 
these  last  two  decades  has  been  more  basic- 
ally like  Pranklln  Roosevelt  of  Groton 
School,  Harvard  Ck)llege  and  Hyde  Park, 
NY.,  than  Lyndon  Johnson  of  the  public 
schools  of  San  Marcos  (Tex.)  State  Teachers 
College  and  Johnson  City,  Tex. 

STABTLZD  KKCOGNrnoir 

History,  fate,  and  circumstances  have  now 
put  the  pupil  and  protege  where  the  master 
sat  so  long.  And  those  whose  memories  go 
back  far  are  sometimes  caught  up  in  startled 
recognition  that  some  action,  some  gesture 
now  seen  in  the  White  House  Is  a  curiously 
faithful  echo  on  some  action,  some  gestxire 
seen  there  half  a  generation  ago. 

There  are  even  marked  physical  and  per- 
sonality resemblances — the  brocul,  heavy 
shoulders  characteristic  of  both  men;  the 
gusty  humor  and,  occasionally,  the  powerful 
anger,  the  Intuitive,  highly  personal  ap- 
proach to  the  art  of  politics  with  little  re- 
course to  the  advisers,  the  charts  and  all  the 
other  aids  of  the  more  mechanical  politics 
practiced  by  others  In  the  White  House. 

There  are  differences,  of  course,  but  these 
are  mostly  superficial.  Johnson's  modified 
Texas  drawl  Is  a  far  tone  away  from  Roose- 
velt's modified  broad  "a" — about  as  far  as  it 
is  from  Hyde  Park  to  Johnson  City.  John- 
son's political  techniques  in  dealing  with 
Congress  are  usually  conciliatory,  whereas 
Roosevelt's  were  urgently  demanding.  But 
even  so  and  even  here,  Johnson  himself  can 
be  most  demanding  at  times,  as  he  has  Just 
shown  Congress  In  his  farm  and  antlpoverty 
legislation. 

PRIIMCIPAL  DirrXRZNCKS 

But  the  principal  differences  between 
Roosevelt  and  Johnson  as  men  are  more  of 
shadow  than  of  substance.  And  such  differ- 
ences as  do  appear  spring  largely  only  from 
differing  circumstances:  the  IMO's  are  not 
the  IQSO's  or  1940's. 

For  what  truly  identifies  Roosevelt  and 
Johnson  Is  a  common  human  quality  wholly 
surmounting  the  fact  that  they  never  looked 
at  every  Issue  In  the  same  way  or  with  the 
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same  eyes.  This  Is  a  shared  quality  of  high 
and  natural  political  savvy,  a  thing  that 
can  never  be  made  but  can  only  be  inborn. 

Agree  or  totally  disagree  with  Roosevelt, 
he  had  all  the  same  a  gift,  a  talent,  for  poll- 
tics,  for  an  indescribably  acute  blend  of 
presidential  power  with  presidential  persuas- 
ion, that  is  rarely  seen  In  public  life. 

THK  SAIU  TALKNT 

Agree  or  totally  disagree  with  Johnson,  he 
has  that  same  gift  or  talent.  This  does  not 
mean  he  Is  always  "right";  it  only  means 
that,  right  or  wrong,  lie  has  a  superlative  in- 
stinct for  ills  profession.  Nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  prevented  him  from  becom- 
ing a  performing  politician.  Just  as  nothing 
In  the  world,  not  even  crippling  polio,  could 
keep  Roosevelt  from  fctecomlng  a  performing 
politician. 

Mr.  Johnson's  predecessor,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  was  never  in  the  Roosevelt 
mold — and  never  for  a  moment  wanted  to  be. 
Indeed,  he  was  both  amused  and  annoyed  at 
followers  who  tried  to  make  comparisons 
that  did  not.  in  fact,  exist.  Kennedy  was 
simply  not  Roosevelt's  kind  of  politician. 

The  old  New  Dealers  know  this,  and  this  is 
why  one  sees  them  gathering  around  Joim- 
son.  They  may  think  him  scanetlmes  wrong 
ih  his  policies,  and  in  Individual  cases  they 
may  even  think  Kennedy  more  nearly  spoke 
their  language  In  terms  of  Issues  and  all  that. 
They  gather  around  Johnson  not  In  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  necessarily  "right,"  but  be- 
cause in  him  they  see  the  old  master  painter 
of  politics  revisiting  the  White  House. 


How  Handicapped  Workers  in  My  Con- 
mnnity  Are  ProTinc  That  AbiBty  Coantt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20. 1964 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics,  I  should  like 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Concessional  Record  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Donald  J.  La  Voy,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  which 
won  first  place  in  the  nationwide  1964 
ability  counts  contest  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  The  competition 
was  between  juniofs  and  seniors  from 
public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  in 
49  States  and  territories. 

The  paper  follows: 
How  Handicapped  Workers  in  Mt  Commu- 

KiTT  Asjt  PaoviNo  That  Abiutt  Counts 

(By  Donald  Joseph  La  Voy,  Reno  High 

School,  Reno,  Nev.) 

The  sovereign  seal  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
Is  designed  to  represent  the  outstanding  In- 
dustries of  the  Sitate.  The  plow,  the  sheaf 
of  wheat,  and  the  slclcle  are  symbols  of  the 
agricultural  resourcee  otf  Nevada.  Because 
Nevada's  mineral  wealth  Is  among  the  most 
extensive  In  the  Nation,  the  quartz  mlU,  the 
mine  tunnel,  the  miner,  the  carlocwl  of  ora, 
and  the  team-drawn  ore  cars  are  appropriate 
symbols  of  the  State's  mining  Industry.  In 
1964,  as  Nevadans  celebrate  their  State's  cen- 
tennial year,  they  may  well  pause  to  con- 
template the  golden  fruit  ot  the  wealth  at 
Nevada. 

Tbh  utilization  of  great  resourcee  has  re- 
quired a  dlsTtlngiUshed  labor  force.  In  de- 
manding times,  the  labor  force  of  the  State 
has  proved  her  most  precious  asset.  Work- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  handicapped 
have  added   both  strength   and  dignity  to 


that  force;  they  have  proved  that  ability 
counts.  A  spirit  of  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion presently  characterizes  the  relationship 
between  employers  and  the  agencies  aiding 
handicapped  citizens.  Oov.  Grant  Sawyer, 
Nevada's  progressive  young  leader,  has  said. 
"This  ooopntitlve  effort  has  up  to  now  en- 
abled Nevada  to  do  an  adequate  job  in  meet- 
ing its  responsibilities  in  this  challenging 
field.  Nine  hundred  and  nlnety-slx  handi- 
capped persons  were  accepted  by  Nevada  em- 
ployers in  1962.  An  Increase  of  62  percent 
over  1961.  This  was  the  largest  numb«-  of 
I>artlally  disabled  workers  ever  placed  in  a 
single  year.  In  1963  more  than  750  place- 
ments had  been  effected  by  August  31. 
Statistically  speaking  Nevada  has  for  several 
years  placed  a  higher  percentage  of  handi- 
capped workers  than  most  othN  States  and 
for  several  months  during  1962,  we  led  aU 
other  Staites  In  providing  jobs  for  handi- 
capped veterans." 

The  statistics  cited  by  Governor  Sawyer 
demonstrate  the  impressive  results  of  re- 
habUltation  that  can  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  in  the  added  strength  the  handicapped 
give  to  the  labor  force.  Handicapped  work- 
ers are  productive:  they  often  siupass  the 
production  records  of  other  employees.  They 
are  careful:  the  safety  records  of  the  handi- 
capped are  as  good  as  those  of  other  em- 
ployees. They  are  regular  and  reliable 
workers:  their  Job  attendance  records  equal 
those  of  other  workers  doing  the  same  type 
of  work.  Most  Important,  they  are  capcU^le: 
many  handicaps,  physical  or  mental,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  work  in  which  the  dis- 
abled person  uses  his  best  abUltles.  The 
records  of  thousands  of  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  In  wartime  and 
peacetime  have  proved  that  "It  is  not  what  a 
man  has  lost,  but  what  he  has  left  that  is 
important." 

In  my  community  admirable,  iiseful.  and 
productive  citizens  who  were  once  handi- 
capped are  proving  that  ability  counts. 
Among  the  most  dLstingulshed  employees  of 
the  State  are  several  physically  handicapped 
Individuals.  The  administration  of  State 
business  requires  that  an  employee  be  men- 
tally capable,  but  very  few  of  these  jobs  re- 
quire that  an  individual  possess  physical  per- 
fection. Mr.  Donal  O'Callaghan,  director  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  devotes  mind  and  energy  to 
myriad  problems.  Much  Interested  in  the 
problems  of  youth,  he  at  one  time  served  as 
Clark  County's  juvenUe  probation  officer.  He 
is  not  in  any  way  hampered  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  duties  by  the  loss  of  a  leg.  Mrs.  Bruce 
Barnum,  a  double  amputee,  is  chairman  of 
the  Capitol  Area  Committee  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  A  fxiU-time  public  school 
teacher.  Mrs.  Barnum  works  closely  with  the 
Nevada  Division  of  RehabUltation  in  direct- 
ing handicapped  yoimg  people  to  the  proper 
agency  through  which  they  may  receive  aid. 
She  devotes  her  spare  time  to  securing  addi- 
tional rehabUltatlon  services  for  the  young 
Blind  since  birth,  Mr.  John  Ruiz,  an  ex- 
cellent administrator  and  an  acknowledged 
scholar,  heads  the  Bureau  of  Services  to  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Ruiz  partlcipiatee  in  panel  dis- 
cussions designed  to  Inform  the  puT)lic  of 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  individual. 
He  frequently  cites  the  data  incorporated  in 
a  comprehensive  study  made  in  1956  proving 
Uiat  the  efficiency  of  blind  workers  is  at  least 
as  good  as  that  of  their  sighted  competitors. 
According  to  the  study,  absence,  safety,  and 
tardiness  records  favored  the  blind. 

A  victim  of  severe,  crippling  polio,  Mr. 
Maynard  Yasmer  completed  high  school  and 
coUege  in  a  wheelchair.  As  a  counselor 
for  the  State  of  Nevada  Division  of  Rehabili- 
tation, he  has  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  his  community.  For  his  remarluible 
contribution  to  the  work  of  rehabUltatlon, 
he  was  recently  awarded  a  trip  to  Denmark, 
where  he  will  study  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  the  country. 


Mr.  Pat  Peeplee  must  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  State's  outstanding  ranchers.  Although 
he  lost  one  foot  in  an  accident  with  his 
hay  baler,  he  has  not  curtaUed  even  his 
physical  activity.  He  loves  to  play  baseball, 
and  he  is  the  pitcher  on  the  local  team.  It 
is  said  tiiat  only  a  mighty  fast  man  can 
equal  his  performance  in  nuining  the  bases. 

During  the  year  just  ended  119  disabled 
Americans  were  restored  to  activity,  employ- 
ment, dignity.  Their  contribution  to  the 
labor  force  of  the  commtinlty  is  indisputably 
great.  For  the  handicapped  individual, 
aside  from  the  opportunity  of  increased 
income,  the  satisfactions  inherent  in  pro- 
ductivity are  also  great.  In  utilizing  t^ie 
potential  of  aU  individuals,  the  community 
extends  to  them  the  equality  of  opportunity 
so  basic  to  our  American  democracy  and 
so  esteemed  by  American  citizens.  Given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth,  the 
handicapped  acquire  their  rightful  statvu 
in  our  society.  The  community  thus  fur- 
thers and  seciu*efi  our  democracy  by  demon- 
strating the  inherent  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual as  a  basic  tenet  of  that  democracy.  Our 
late  beloved  President  Kennedy  eloquently 
asserted  this  fact  when  he  said.  "Utilization 
of  physically  handicapped  persons  in  pro- 
ductive employment  is  sound  ^n^  neces- 
sary, both  for  the  contribution  handicapped 
citizens  can  make  to  our  national  produc- 
tivity and  for  the  sense  of  Independence 
and  well-being  which  they  can  derive  from 
doing  a  job." 


Diflrict  of  Colombia  Uses  Blackmail  To 
Enconraf  e  Integration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1964 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
shoddy  episode  in  the  race-mixing  drive 
came  to  light  last  week  when  Supt. 
Carl  P.  Hansen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system,  let  it  be 
known  that  the  promotion  of  white 
schoolteachers  will  hinge,  in  the  future, 
on  whether  or  not  they  have  "voluntar- 
ily" applied  for  transfer  into  Negro 
schools. 

"Schools  must  have  biracial  staffs,"  he 
said,  "in  order  to  devel(«>  bridges  be- 
tween the  teachers,"  whatever  that 
means.  He  also  stated  that  mixing  with 
Negro  teachers  would  "broaden  the  pro- 
fessional background"  of  the  white 
teachers  and  the  volunteers  would  be 
given  "additional  consideration"  when 
they  request  promotion. 

This  sick  episode  is  just  one  more 
illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
Government  will  go  to  force,  threaten, 
and  blackmail  people  into  race  mixing 
when,  obviously,  they  do  not  want  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Hansen's  tawdry  little  memo  is 
now  only  a  shoddy  piece  of  blackmail. 
If  the  civil  rights  bill  becomes  law,  I 
predict  we  will  see  the  blackmail  re- 
placed by  an  open  order  backed  by  a 
threat  of  dismissal  If  it  is  not  obeyed. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  did  not 
see  this  story  in  the  Post  last  week,  I 
insert  it  here  in  the  Record  : 
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Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
cokisent  I  am  enclosing  an 
t  le  Chicago  Sun-Times 
ISlM.   that  mentions   the 
of  a  motorcade  in  the 
of     Gov.     Edward     F. 
which  I,  as  Dunne's  lieu- 
participated. 
Dui  ne  was  the  father  of 
Illinois.    It  is  a  far  cry 
of  half  a  century  ago, 
in  dry  weather  and 


grtbvel 


almost  impassable  in  mud  in  rainy 
weather,  and  the  network  of  paved 
thorouglif  ares  of  today.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  Governor  Dunne  and 
his  administration  for  arousing  public 
interest  and  support.  I  am  hiunbly 
thankful  that  it  was  given  unto  me  to 
help  Governor  Dunne  pull  Illinois  out  of 
the  mud. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Thet  Took  Us  Out  or  the  Mud 

In  Europe  the  people  In  various  areas  stage 
pageants  and  conduct  ceremonies  In  memory 
of  Important  events  that  changed  the  history 
of  their  communities  and  that  dates  back 
sometimes  hundreds  of  years.  The  people 
put  on  ancient  costumes  and  go  through 
procedures  their  ancestors  engaged  In  gen- 
erations ago. 

Americans  with  their  much  shorter  his- 
tory and  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  gen- 
erally do  not  go  in  tor  such  folkloric  per- 
formances, but  today  in  Illinois  a  similar 
kind  of  celebration  will  take  place.  The 
pageant,  in  the  form  of  a  cavalcade — more 
speclflcally,  a  motorcade — will  move  from 
Chicago  to  Dixon,  a  distance  of  108  miles. 
Instead  of  old  costumes,  ancient  autos  will 
be  used,  a  typicaJly  American  touch. 

One  of  the  cars  wlU  be  a  1914  Dodge  tour- 
ing car  and  this  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  symbolism  of  the  affair.  For  it  marks 
the  Both  anniversary  of  a  similar  tour  that 
took  place  In  1914  and  which  was  led  by  the 
late  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Oovemor  of  minols. 
and  the  late  Charles  II.  Hayes,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club.  The  &rst  tour  was 
made  to  arouse  Interest  in  "pulling  Illinois 
out  of  the  mud"  by  biilldlng  modern  con- 
crete highways,  called  in  those  days,  "hard 
roads."  The  gcdden  anniversary  celebration 
today  is  dedicated  to  saving  more  lives  on 
the  extensive  network  of  hard  roads  that 
have  been  built  since  Illinois  began  to  pull 
itself  o\rt  of  the  mud  60  years  ago. 

It  was  In  the  year  1914  that  State  aid  be- 
came available  for  new  roads  and  planning 
for  a  modem  highway  system  really  began. 
In  those  days  it  cost  916,000  to  build  a  mile 
of  18-foot  concrete  roadway.  Today  a  limited 
access  highway  costs  about  $10  million  per 
mile  in  urban  areas  and  $1  million  a  mile  in 
rural  districts. 

The  Illinois  hard  road  system  did  not  sud- 
denly come  Into  being  in  1914.  As  always 
with  new  ventures,  there  were  men  of  fore- 
sight who  saw  the  need  tar  modem  roads  to 
match  the  growth  of  the  then  young  auto 
industry.  An  early  polneer  for  better  roads 
was  William  O.  Bdens,  who  at  the  turn  of 
the  oentiiry,  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
rural  mall  delivery  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. He  spent  7  years  campaigning  for 
good  country  roculs  to  make  the  job  of  rural 
mall  carriers  easier.  When  a  group  of  busi- 
ness and  clvU  leaders  formed  the  Illinois 
Highway  Improvement  Association  in  1912, 
they  drafted  Edens  to  lead  the  movement. 

Edens  and  the  other  road  pioneers  of  his 
time  such  as  Hays  and  Governor  Dunne  did 
pull  Illinois  out  of  the  mud.  The  Cook 
Covmty  Highway  Department  was  established 
in  1914.  Men  clad  in  goggles  and  linen  dust- 
ers rode  around  in  their  gas  buggies  cam- 
paigning  for   hard   roads. 

So  the  motorcade  today,  with  its  folk- 
loric ceremonial,  is  a  salute  to  men  who 
helped  change  transportation  in  o\ir  State. 
That  it  all  happened  only  60  years  ago,  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  persons  stUl  able  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  is  a  commen- 
tary on  how  fast  America  moves.  Edens 
himself  lived  to  the  age  of  93  and  when  he 
died  In  1967  he  had  seen  the  giant  super- 
highways of  this  modern  day,  one  of  which 
is  named  after  him. 


Health  Care  Under  Social  Secarity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20. 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
considerable  ccmfusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  in  this  Nation  to- 
day because  of  a  flood  of  pr(H>aganda 
with  respect  to  hospital  care  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress.  A  Trojan 
horse  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
plan  of  some  insurance  companies  to 
forestall  the  development  of  health  care 
under  social  security. 

Some  of  these  plans  may  have  some 
merit— others  are  mere  extensions  of 
fraud  which  are  being  used  to  persuade 
the  aged  and  the  feeble  that  insurance 
can  do  the  job  better  than  social  security. 
The  Trojan  horse,  you  will  remember, 
was  a  giant  wooden  horse  with  soldiers 
concealed  inside.  When  the  horse  was 
brought  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  soldiers  under  cover  of  darkness 
leaped  out,  killed  the  garrison  and  cap- 
tured the  city,  which  had  previously  held 
out  against  Uie  invader. 

The  Trojan  horse  of  insurance  seeks  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  legislation  pro- 
posing health  care  for  the  aged.  Persons 
considering  the  purchase  of  this  type  of 
insurance  can  quickly  determine  the 
value  of  the  "new  type"  insurance  by  ask- 
ing the  following  questions: 

First.  Is  a  physical  examination  neces- 
sary to  receive  the  benefits  under  the  so- 
called  new  plan?  No  physical  examina- 
tion Is  necessary  under  the  social  se- 
curity hesdth  plan. 

Second.  What  is  the  monthly  cost  per 
individual  covered? 

Third.  How  does  the  monthly  cost  un- 
der the  Insurance  plan  compare  with  25 
cents  a  month,  the  cost  of  a  health  plan 
under  social  security, 
which  the  individual  insurance  under  the 

Fourth.  What  are  the  terms  under 
"new  plan"  can  be  canceled? 

Fifth.  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
health  plan  under  social  security  which 
is  noncancellable  imder  any  circum- 
stances. 

These  five  questions  provide  the  answer 
to  the  value  of  the  widely  heralded  in- 
surance plan  now  being  presented  to  the 
public  as  something  new. 

While  the  new  insurance  plans  may 
present  a  stumbling  block  with  respect 
to  the  social  security  health  plan,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  if  my  mail  ts  any 
guide,  that  more  sentiment  for  the  social 
security  plan  is  developing  among  the 
doctors  of  the  Nation.  If  statements  sent 
me  are  correct,  some  doctors  at  least  be- 
lieve that  social  security  will  take  care 
of  some  of  the  patients  they  now  treat, 
without  hope  of  remuneration.  It  is  my 
information  that  each  year  every  doctor 
takes  care  of  some  charity  patients.  The 
health  plan  under  social  security  would 
reduce  the  number  of  patients  who  are 
wholly  without  funds  or  health  protec- 
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tion  of  any  kind — the  persons  who  must 
be  dependent  upon  charity.  It  is  further 
my  information  that  frequent  physical 
checkups  by  a  physician  would  prevent 
many  critical  illnesses,  and  would  reduce 
the  number  of  times  when  a  physician 
must  tell  the  patient  or  the  patient's 
family:  "I'm  sorry,  but  it's  too  late  to  do 
much  in  this  case." 

Today  many  people  do  not  go  to  a 
doctor  until  they  are  carried  into  a  hos- 
pital on  a  stretcher.  This  is  the  real 
tragedy  of  medicine  today,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  brought  in  on  a  stretcher,  it 
means  the  case  is  critical — the  patient  is 
no  longer  able  to  continue  his  daily 
routine  and,  all  too  often,  it  is  too  late. 

There  is  another  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  thoughtful  medical  men,  I  am 
advised.  They  no  longer  believe  as  they 
once  did  that  hospital  care  under  social 
security  is  "socialized  medicine."  Any- 
thing "socialized"  is  repugnant  to  most 
Americans.  "Socialized  medicine"  is 
among  the  worst.  But  today,  under  hos- 
pital care  with  social  security,  the  pa- 
tient may  choose  his  physician,  may  con- 
tinue with  the  physician  who  has  served 
him  for  years,  and  in  whom  he  has  con- 
fidence. Also,  he  may  go  into  the  con- 
valescent home  or  hospital  of  his  choice. 
He  is  free  to  select  one  close  to  his 
home — or  convenient  for  his  family  and 
friends  to  visit.  He  will  not  be  an  insti- 
tutionalized person.  He  will  have  con- 
trol over  doctor  and  hospital.  Under 
these  terms,  the  charge  of  "socialized 
medicine"  is  slowly  fading  from  the 
scene.  To  be  sure,  is  it  not  gone,  but 
it  is  fading  in  importance — simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  true. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  wsu* 
on  poverty.  The  Nation  applauds  his 
8u;tion  in  taking  the  lead  to  alleviate  the 
pain  of  poverty  by  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  goods.  No  part 
of  the  war  on  poverty  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  prevention  of  poverty, 
the  protection  of  the  funds  accumulated 
by  the  little  family  as  it  grows  and  de- 
velops. Working  wives  in  many  homes 
today  add  to  the  resources,  but  the  re- 
sources of  the  average  family  are  blasted 
and  withered  in  a  long  sick  spell.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of 
1  day  in  the  hospital  in  California  ex- 
ceeds $44.  Forty -four  dollars  and  more 
for  1  day  or  24  hours'  stay.  How  long 
can  the  resources  of  the  average  family 
stand  this  sort  of  a  drain?  How  long 
can  the  average  person's  savings  esti- 
mated at  the  average  to  be  something 
less  than  $15,000  stand  this  kind  of 
strain?  And  this  figure  of  $15,000  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  home,  the  stocks 
and  bonds,  the  family  automobile;  in 
fact,  all  of  the  assets  of  an  average 
family. 

Under  social  security  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1  a  month,  and  estimating  the 
average  working  life  of  a  person  to  be 
35  years,  the  average  contributor  will  put 
in  $420.  This  is  about  what  10  days  in 
the  hospital  would  cost — and  this  is  a 
lifetime  contribution  if  handled  under 
the  proposed  health  care  plan  under  so- 
cial security. 

I  feel  we  are  winning  the  battle  on  this 
important  legislation.  However,  it  be- 
hooves the  head  of  every  family  who  is 
raising  his  own  family  to  see  that  every- 


thing possible  is  done  to  provide  this 
health  service  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
today  so  that  the  substance  of  son  or 
daughter  can  be  devoted  to  the  welfare 
and  education  of  the  family  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  this  group  that  should  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  health  care  under 
social  security. 


Panama  Canal:  Traffic  Reaches  Two  New 
Peaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  former  chairman  of  the 
l^>ecial  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal  that  conducted  the  1949-50  In- 
vestigation of  the  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  I  read  with  much  interest 
an  article  on  canal  traffic  in  the  Mareh 
20,  1964,  issue  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Spillway,  an  official  periodical  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

The  sustained  growth  of  transit  traf- 
fic therein  indicated  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  overall  canal  question, 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  outlined  so  brilliantly  in  ad- 
dresses to  tills  body  on  March  9  and  11, 
and  in  which  he  urged  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Interoceanic  Canals  Com- 
mission to  undertake  the  necessary 
studies  with  respect  to  the  formulation 
of  a  policy  concerning  increased  canal 
facilities. 

The  article  follows: 
Canal   THAmc   Reaches   Two    New   Peaks; 

DAn,T,    Weekly    Transft   Recori>s   Fall 

Panama  Canal  traffic  hit  another  peak 
during  the  week  of  March  8  to  14  when  a 
total  of  284  oceangoing  ships  passed  through 
the  canal,  bringing  the  daily  transit  average 
to  40.4  ships,  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  waterway.  The  previous  record  week  f eU 
the  third  week  in  January  this  year  when 
there  were  256  oceangoing  ships  in  a  7-day 
period. 

Last  week,  the  busiest  in  the  history  of 
the  canal,  included  a  recordmaklng  traffic 
day,  during  which  the  number  of  ocean- 
going vessels  handled  in  a  34-hour  period 
rose  to  47  ships,  the  all-time  daily  record. 

Ships  using  the  canal  during  the  record 
week  included  the  Son  Juan  Pioneer,  one  of 
the  biggest  vessels  to  use  the  Panama  Canal 
and  48  other  ships  which  were  given  clear- 
cut  transit  handling.  Of  these  22  required 
transit  during  the  daylight  hours. 

The  dally  average  of  ship  traffic  during  the 
first  IS  days  of  the  month  of  March  rose  to 
36.3  ships  as  compared  to  the  former  recca^ 
of  35.3  ships  established  in  the  29-day  month 
of  Febniary  1964. 

The  heavy  traffic  arriving  at  the  Panama 
Canal  diiring  recent  weeks  follows  a  fairly 
well  established  pattern  set  over  the  years. 
The  pattern  Indicates  that  a  traffic  surge  can 
be  expected  at  the  Panama  Canal  dvu-ing  the 
months  of  January,  March,  and  May.  These 
months  have  always  been  peak  traffic  months 
in  canal  records.  The  record  set  diu^ng 
the  month  of  February,  however,  did  not  fol- 
low previous  trends. 

The  year  of  1964  started  off  with  a  traffic 
Jam  of  1,055  vessels  of  more  than  300  Panama 


Canal  net  tons  transiting  the  canal  during 
the  3-day  period.  This  was  a  reoord  for  the 
number  of  oceangoing  ships  to  use  the  canal 
in  1  month.  This  total  exceeded  the  previ- 
ous record  set  in  March  1963  by  25  ships. 
The  traffic  In  January  also  Included  a  record- 
breaking  super  tanker -ore  carrier,  the  835- 
foot  San  Juan  Protpector.  sister  ship  of  the 
San  Juan  Pioneer.  This  giant  came  south- 
bound in  ballast  on  January  22. 

February  brought  a  total  of  1,024  ocean- 
going ships  and  a  record  dally  average  of  35.3 
ships.  It  brought  kudos  also  for  the  em- 
ployees who  handled  the  traffic  and  brought 
the  average  time  spent  by  all  ships  in  ctmal 
waters  down  to  13.7  hours  during  the  first 
8  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1964.  The  aver- 
age time  for  all  ships  In  canal  waters  from 
one  entrance  to  the  other  In  1962  and  1963 
was  more  than  15  hours. 

With  traffic  at  a  record  peak  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nxmiber  of  and  size 
of  ships,  there  were  few  delays  and  only  one 
bona  fide  holdover.  Some  overtime  was  au- 
thorized for  the  locks  crews  at  Gatun  in 
order  to  handle  the  peak  traffic.  Work  is  in 
progress  on  the  Atlantic  locks  for  the  instal- 
lation of  60-cycle  power  in  the^ocomotlve 
tracks  to  be  used  by  the  Panama  Canal's 
new  towing  locomotives.  Twelve  of  the  new 
mules  already  are  in  use  on  the  east  lane  of 
Oatun. 


President  Johnson's  Negotiating  Skill  Is 
a  National  Asset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  James  Reston  has 
written  an  interesting  and  factual  arti- 
cle concerning  President  Johnson's  skills 
and  talents  as  a  champion  in  negotiat- 
ing and  reasoning  together,  a  vital  re- 
source needed  at  this  time  for  our  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  this  article  should  be  widely 
read,  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(By  James  Reston) 

One  of  the  vital  natural  resources  of  this 
country  these  days  Is  the  tireless  negotiating 
skill  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Without  It,  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  certainly  not  have  passed  the  farm 
bill  or  the  food  stamp  bill  last  week,  and 
without  it,  every  railroad  train  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  at  a  standstill  now. 

He  was  on  the  phone  'till  well  after  mid- 
night Wednesday,  pleading  and  arguing  with 
wavering  Members  of  the  House  about  the 
farm  legislation.  The  ox  was  In  the  ditch, 
he  said;  he  needed  their  help.  He  used  every 
technique  In  the  books.  He  appealed  to  their 
patriotism,  to  their  self-interest,  to  the 
political  needs  of  his  own  party,  to  his  per- 
sonal need  for  their  friendship  and  support, 
and  in  the  end  he  prevailed. 

Thursday  he  was  back  at  It  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  raUrocul  oompcuiiee  and  the  unions. 
Some  of  his  advisers  told  him  it  was  the  end 
of  the  road;  there  would  be  a  national  strike 
at  midnight:  he  would  only  lose  face  by  In- 
tervening.   He  intervened  anyway. 

He  got  them  together  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
of  the  White  Hoiuse.  He  told  them  labor  and 
management  had  pledged  him  their  sui>port 
"on    that    tragic    day    in    November."     He 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  IMADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20.  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Representative  Chit  HoLiriELD 
in  the  Labor  Beacon  has  contributed 
greatly  to  clarifying  the  quality  stabili- 
zation issue  for  readers  of  that  publica- 
tion. There  is  increasing  evidence  that 
organized  labor,  like  other  important  seg- 
ments of  the  American  public,  is  now 
realizing  the  real  economic  need  for 
quality  stabilization  legislation.  This  is 
taking  place  despite  opposition  propa- 
ganda efforts  to  generate  public  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  aims  and 
scope  of  quality  stabilization.  The  or- 
ganized propaganda  against  this  bill  falls 
to  mention  that  the  provisions  are  100 
percent  optional.  No  manufacturer,  re- 
tailer, or  consvimer  need  to  come  under 
the  bill.  The  "fast  buck,"  big  merchan- 
disers can  still  sell  "shiploads"  of  cheap 
labor,  foreign-made  junk  to  the  gulbble 
customer.  But  the  consumer  will  be  pro- 
tected with  the  assurance  that  they  can 
buy  a  quality  product  if  they  choose. 

With  unanim.ous  consent,  I  therefore 
ask  that  Representative  Houfibld's  ex- 
cellent summation  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation issue,  appearing  in  the  April  9. 
1964,  issue  of  the  Beacon,  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Sec  Stjpport  for  Quautt  Stabilization  Bill 
IN  Congress 

(By  Representative  Chet  Holitield,  Member 
of  Congress  from  California) 

Labor  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  goods 
it  produces  and  should  lead  in  the  demand 
for  orderly  marketing  of  quality  brand  name 
goods  as  essential  to  a  stable  economy. 
Therefore,  labor  should  be  leading  the  fight 
for  enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill,  a  bill  currently  sponsored  by  many 
of  labor's  strongest  supporters,  Including 
Senator  Humfhret,  Representative  Rat 
Madden,  Senator  Thomas  Kuchkl.  Represent- 
ative John  Dknt.  and  many  others,  includ- 
ing the  writer.     It  is  bipartisan  legislation. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  has  this 
strong  support  In  Congress  because  it  will 
strengthen  independent  retailing.  It  will  help 
consumers  have  a  true  standard  of  value 
combining  both  quality  and  a  fair  price,  it 
will  discourage  monopoly,  it  will  promote 
competition,  and  It  will  help  the  national 
economy. 

Many  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  are  them- 
selves small  businessmen  who  have  person- 
ally experienced  the  unfair  competition  that 
threatens  the  small  businessinan's  existence. 
This  small  businessman.  Just  as  the 
man  of  labor,  should  have  the  right  to  earn 
a  profit  from  his  endeavors.  The  small  busi- 
nessman should  have  a  fair  profit  on  his 
Investment  and  for  his  long  hours  of  work. 

I  say  that  a  principle  of  equity  is  Involved 
which  Lb  Identical  to  the  basic  principle 
Involved  in  securing  a  fair  wage  for  the  wage 
earner.  If  we  do  not  permit  by  legislative 
^proval  the  extension  of  reasonable  and 
fair  jHotectlon  to  the  Independent  retailer, 
as  we  have  to  the  wage  earner,  we  are  neither 
Just  nor  consistent. 

Now  rve  heard  the  theorists  get  up  and 
expound  that  the  quality  stabilization  bill 


Is  no  good  because  it  will  raise  prices  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  hogwash.  The  Nation's 
small  Independent  retailers  who  so  desper- 
ately plead  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
do  not  want  It  as  a  means  to  gouge  their 
neighbors  and  lifelong  friends  who  helped 
them  build  their  business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  is  specific  on  this  poinr  The  law 
cannot  be  used  unless  (peir.  8  of  the  bill)  : 
"Goods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 
are  available  to  the  public  from  sources 
oth«  than  the  owner  of  such  brand  name, 
or  trademark,  and  are  in  free  and  open  com- 
petition   therewith." 

The  idea  that  because  you  have  a  right, 
to  sell  an  item  made  in  monopoly  industry 
gives  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer  a 
chance  to  gouge  the  market  is  completely 
erroneous.  It  may  be  Justified  by  theories, 
but  in  the  practical  application  of  It.  this  Is 
Just  simply  a  factor  that  doesn't  obtain. 

Yes;  this  bill  Is  a  modlAcatton  ot  pure  com- 
petition. When  we  talk  about  competition 
being  the  life  of  trade  and  competition  being 
necessary  in  the  marketplace  we  do  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  ruthless  type  of  competi- 
tion which  cannibalizes  Itself  and  destroys 
Itself  by  its  excesses  and  abuses.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  competition  under  orderly  rules  of 
society  to  protect  all  of  the  component  fac- 
tors of  society  to  an  equitable  extent. 

This  is  what  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  do.  It  will  bring  about  equity  In  one 
area  where  equity  does  not  now  obtain.  It 
will  not  force  any  manufacturer  to  use  it;  it 
will  not  give  any  manufacturer  a  chance  to 
use  It  in  a  monopcdy  item  area.  It  will  not 
create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
sumer to  buy  that  item.  He  can  obtain  vari- 
ous similar  items  and  buy  them  If  he  does 
not  want  the  stablttzed  item.  It  is  an  orderly 
adjustment  of  what  I  consider  to  be  an  in- 
equitable condition  in  our  pattern  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  which  threatens  to 
eliminate  that  final  link  of  independent  re- 
tailing. 

Now,  If  Independent  retailing  Is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  market,  if  it  is  something  that 
we  want  to  preserve  to  give  opportunity  to 
the  little  man  to  start  into  business  and  grow 
big.  it  has  a  Justifiable  position  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. I  say  that  it  has  such  a  position, 
and  millions  of  small  retailers  throughout 
the  country  would  certainly  also  say  that  It  Is 
Justified.  They  are  putting  in  10,  15,  16 
hours  a  day.  They  are  putting  in  their  life 
savings  Into  little  drugstores,  into  little  re- 
tall  hardware  and  clothing  and  Jewelry  stores. 
They  are  struggling  against  many  odds  in  the 
competitive  area. 

Can't  we  give  them  a  little  bit  of  the  pro- 
tection that  we  give  to  every  other  facet  in 
the  chain  of  production  and  distribution  by 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill? 


Panama  Canal  Zone:  That  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PZKNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  April  7,  1964,  I 
supplied  data  on  the  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone 
that  now  totals  $144,568,571,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  our  "most  costly  territorial 
extension." 

It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  In- 
terest that  I  read  In  the  Washington 
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Post  of  the  same  date,  a  humorous  letter 
on  the  same  subject  by  Robert  Hull, 
which  emphasizes  the  stupidity  of  cur- 
rent demands  for  retrocession  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 
The  letter  follows: 

That  Treatt 

After  reading  the  March  20  editorial  I  can 
come  to  only  one  conclusion. 

The  only  right  and  Just  thing  to  do  is  turn 
the  Panama  Canal  over  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  see  that  Panama  is  returned  to  Its 
rightful  place  as  a  part  of  Colombia,  using 
force  if  necessary  (remember  we  fought  a 
war  to  forceably  restrain  several  States  from 
leaving  our  Union)  and  of  course  don't  for- 
get the  tlO  million  in  gold  (with  Interest 
since  1903)  which  should  rightfully  go  to 
Colombia. 

While  we  are  bleeding  all  over  for  Pana- 
ma let  us  do  a  little  bleeding  for  Mexico. 
Seems  as  if  I  remember  in  our  history  books 
that  our  present  States  of  Texas.  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California  were  once  a  part  of 
Mexico;  the  dirty  gringos  moved  in.  seteed 
the  land  from  the  rightful  owners  and  when 
Mexico  attempted  to  stop  thMn,  the  United 
States  then  moved  In.  Mexico  was  In  tnxm. 
defeated  and  her  rape  was  completed  by  the 
United  States  seUslng  that  part  of  their 
country  which  now  makes  up  the  above- 
mentioned  States. 

Also,  let's  bleed  a  little  for  Prance.  After 
all.  we  caught  Prance  on  the  downgrade  and 
obtained  Louisiana  for  practically  a  song,  or 
should  I  say  a  sou.  Let's  return  Lsulslana  to 
Prance,  throw  In  a  l*t  of  sous  aad  that  would 
really  make  GeoenU  de  Oaulle  happy.  How 
about  Mr.  KhnishchevT  We  could  also  make 
him  happy  by  returning  Alaska  back  to  Rus- 
sia and  throw  In  a  lot  of  kopecks  for  all  the 
money  we  have  taken  out  of  Alaska. 

Cocne  on,  let'j  be  consistent.  If  we  are 
going  to  bleed  for  Panama,  let  us  bleed  for 
Mexico,  Prance,  Russia,  and  try  to  obtain 
Justice  for  these  countries.  Oh.  I  know  the 
answer  Is  "It  ha];^>ened  too  long  ago  and  we 
cant  do  anything  about  it  now."  What  dif- 
ference doea  the  oentviry  makef  A  steal  Is 
a  steal  wheUier  it  was  consummated  in  the 
20th,  the  19th.  18th.  or  17th  century. 

RcmxbtHou.. 

SUTTLAND,   MD. 


G>nfrcsiniaB  John  Hyde  Sweet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   NXBaABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20. 1964 

Idi.  BEERMANN.  ISi.  Speaker,  with 
permission  I  would  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congsessional  Rbc- 
ORA  this  short  editorial  tribute  to  a  warm 
friend.  Editor  J.  Hyde  Sweet,  of  the  Ne- 
braska City  (Nebr.)  News-Press  who  re- 
cently passed  from  our  midst  at  the  grand 
old  age  of  84. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
known  writers  in  the  Midwest.  His  com- 
ments on  the  passing  scene,  always  vivid 
and  discerning,  were  usually  delivered 
with  a  leavening  of  humor  that  made 
them  extremely  readable. 

In  addition  he  had  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  Nebraska  First  Congres- 
sional District  after  the  death  of  Con- 
firressman  George  H.  Heinke  in  1940.  Un- 
fortunately, political  life  did  not  appeal 


to  Mr.  Sweet  so  he  returned  to  his  news- 
paper duties  after  serving  his  people  for 
a  short  0  months.  I  always  regretted  that 
he  did  so  because  I  think  It  deprived  the 
United  States  of  the  services  of  a  man  of 
knowledgeable  discernment,  yet  one  who 
possessed  the  wit  and  humor  to  under- 
stand the  vagaries  of  human  nature. 

To  sum  up,  many  of  us  will  sincerely 
miss  former  Congressman  Sweet's  facile 
wit  and  pen.  But  we  feel  privileged  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  of  our  time 
and  he  contributed  so  much  to  a  richer 
understanding  of  life's  purpose. 

The  editorial  follows: 


[  Prom    the 


Omaha    (Nebr.) 
Apr.  7, 1964] 


World -Herald, 


John  Hyde  Sweet  was  a  great  newspaper- 
man. Born  to  an  era  of  personal  Journalism, 
he  became  a  personal  Journalist  of  top  rank. 
He  expressed  his  opinions  with  very  few  In- 
hibitions. He  to(A  his  stand  on  the  Issues 
of  the  day  in  his  State  and  in  his  home  com- 
munity. He  was  a  man  of  conviction  and 
courage. 

When  Hyde  Sweet  died  the  other  day  in 
Arizona,  he  was  84  years  old.  and  he  was  still 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Nebraska  City 
News-Press.  And  he  was  an  active  editor. 
Almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  vrrote 
his  dally  column  as  well  as  the  paper's  edi- 
torials. Recuperating  from  a  cataract  opera- 
tion, a  few  months  ago,  he  kept  his  column 
going  day  by  day.  And  when  he  left  for  his 
annual  winter  stay  In  Arizona,  he  prepared 
enough  columns  In  advance  to  take  care  of 
the  time  he  would  be  on  the  read. 

The  NewB-Pree*  was  widely  known  as 
"Sweet's  paper,"  and  his  column  sparkled 
with  anecdotes  and  good  hiimor  that  made  It 
one  of  the  finest  In  the  country.  A  working 
newspt^Mrman.  he  had  little  time  or  In- 
clination for  social  pursuits,  but  a  great 
many  persons  beyond  his  home  community 
came  to  know  hlxn  w^  through  the  attrac- 
tion ot  his  pen.  He  left  a  shining  stamp 
on  hie  hometown  and  his  State,  and  a  great 
many  persons  throu^ihout  the  Midlands  wlU 
feel  that  In  the  passing  of  Hyde  Sweet  they 
have  lost  a  wise  friend. 


Facts  OD  ForeigB  Aid,  Mortf  ag ed  Gold- 
It  DeTalaatioB  Comins? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know  I  have  for  the  past  20  years 
raised  my  voice  and  exerted  all  the 
power  at  my  command  In  reducing  un- 
necessary, wasteful  Federal  spending  for 
every  purpose,  to  tlie  end  that  as  the  t(v 
R^ubllcan  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  prevailed  on  the  other  19 
Republican  members  of  that  committee 
to  assist  me  In  organizing  a  Republican 
budget-cutting  task  force  early  In  the 
last  session,  composed  of  all  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  that  committee. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  that  task 
force.  Congressman  Frank  Bow,  of  Ohio, 
we  were  successful,  with  the  help  of 
enough  conservative  Democrats,  to  re- 
duce the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year    1964    over    $6,300    million.    Our 


budget-cutting  task  force  is  still  oper- 
ating during  this  session. 

How  much  is  $6,300  million?  To  make 
that  figure  more  comprehensive,  it  rep- 
resents a  saving  of  a  little  over  $130  for 
each  American  family  on  an  average.  I 
am  sure  every  American  family  who 
knows  these  facts  appreciate  it,  for  had 
we  not  done  so,  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
Congress  would  have  passed  the  Federal 
Income  tax  reduction  bill,  which  is  now 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  you 
also  know  that  I  have,  ever  since  the 
shooting  war  st(H>ped  in  Korea,  voted 
against  foreign  aid,  mainly  for  the  rea- 
sons so  convincingly  explained  in  the 
following  statement,  which  should  con- 
vince every  American,  Including  every 
Member  of  Congress,  that  the  time  is  far 
past  due  when  the  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion for^gn  giveaway  should  have  been 
stopped.  The  statement  follows: 
Pacts  om  PoaziaN  An>:  Mokiqaoo  Oold — Is 
DzvALUATioif  CoKnra? 

Because  of  fco-elgn  aid  spending,  has  the 
dollar  become  inconvuilble?  A  deficit  In  our 
balance  ot  international  payments  eocxirs  if 
the  flow  of  dollars  Into  foreign  lands  exceeds 
foreign  spending  In  the  United  States.  Since 
foreign  aid  began,  each  year  except  In  1967 
because  of  foreign  purchases  for  the  Sues 
crisis,  the  United  States  has  experienced  a 
foreign-payments  deficit.  Principally  be- 
cause of  UJ8.  foreign  aid  and  spending  by 
and  for  our  oversea  forces,  foreigners  now 
hold  $36  hllUan  in  short-term  audits.  Theee 
doUar  credits  supposedly  are  redeemable  In 
gold,  but  the  UJ3.  Treasury  has  not  this  much 
gold.  The  UJB.  gold  reeore  now  stands  at 
$15,461  billion;  our  own  demands  on  our  own 
gold  reserve  are: 

[In  billions] 
Legal  gold  reserve  against  banking 

and  drculaUon  UabUlties $12.7066 

Borrowings  from  the  IMP,  repay- 
able In  gold .925 

Porelgn    currency    borrowings    by 

Pederal  Reserve,  net .146 

Porelgn    currency    borrowings    by 

Treasury .760 

Total  UB.  gold  require- 
ments  _-     14.6286 

$15,461  minus  $14.6286  equals 

net  free  gold  of .8324 

Aoocffdlngly,  the  United  States  has  only 
$0.8324  billion— $832.4  million— free  gc^  to. 
meet  potential  claims  of  $26  bllll(»i.  So  far 
this  year  foreigners  have  drawn  only  $50 
million  from  ova  gold  reeerve.  This  leads 
to  the  ooncluslon  that  the  dollar,  long  In- 
convertible at  home  by  Presidential  decree, 
has  beoocne  Inconvw^lble  de  facto  abroad. 
It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  are  being  told  not  to  try  to  convert 
their  paper  dollar  holdings.  This  appears  to 
be  the  meaning  ot  the  top  secret  monetary 
conference  now  being  held  In  Washington  as 
reported  In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13. 

In  all  but  6  ctf  the  last  34  yeen  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment spending  has  exceeded  Its  Income. 
During  this  time,  by  purchase — ^largely  with 
aid  dollars — foreigners  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce our  gold  stock  from  $24JS  billion  to 
$15,461  billion.  As  a  result  of  our  unprece- 
dented ftxvlgn  aid  spending — and  the  result- 
ant fll^t  of  gold — an  early  devaluation  of  the 
doUar  appears  llkriy. 

This  Impending  devaluation  can  be  pn- 
▼ented.  The  American  people  must  demand 
ot  their  Congress  and  President  deep  cuts  in 
foreign  spending.  This  would  Insure  favor- 
able balance  of  pajmaentB  and  tend  to  allevi- 
ate planned  deflfllts  In  the  Pederal  budget. 
If  deficit  spending  continues  to  be  the  orde** 
of  the  day,  economic  chaos  will  follow. 
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PretidcBt  Joka^oB  ud  the  Coogress  Take 

m  Aid  •!  AMtmicMU 
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Mr.  EVINS. 
88th  Congress, 
taken  in  aid  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

JOE  L  EVINS 


HON. 


IN  THE  Hons: :  of  represent attves 
Mondi  y.  April  20. 1964 


small  business 
Small  Business 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
many  actlmis  have  been 
American  small  business 
and  other  actions  are  underway  in  the 
Congress  and  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration. I  refer  specifically  to  the 
provisions  of  tb  e  tax  cut  bill  which  favor 
the  amendments  to  the 
Investment  Act  program 
recently  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  Pro  Ident  Johnson;  programs 
to  expand  the  3snali  Business  Adminis- 
tration's loan  p  pogram,  including  an  en- 
larged small  btstaiess  development  cor- 
porations progr  im ;  recommendations  by 
the  President  k>  eliminate  pockets  of 
poverty  and  to  expand  the  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnM  ration,  among  other  sig- 
nificant actions 

The  House  Si  nail  Business  Conunlttee 
has  recently  ma  de  significant  rec(»nmen- 
dations  with  rsspect  to  small  business 
participation  In  foreign  trade,  and  copies 
of  a  documented  report  on  this  subject 
are  now  avalla  >le  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  othen  interested. 

In  this  conniction,  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  my  recent  newsletter, 
"Capitol  Commi  snts,"  summarizing  some 
of  the  signifies  Dt  actions  of  benefit  to 
American  small  business,  be  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  newslette  r  follows: 

CAm  OL    COMMXirTS 

(By  Jos  L.  Bvi  fs.  Member  of  Congress, 
Foxirth  Elstrlct,  Tennessee) 

BCriU    TIICES    At  IAD    FOK    AMKRICAN    SMALL 
BT7SINZSS 

Congress  and  F  resident  Johnson  are  plac- 
ing Increasing  en]  phasls  mi  the  role  of  small 
btulneas  In  broac  scale  efTcrts  that  are  being 
made  to  straigt]  ten  our  national  economy 
and  keep  our  cov  atry  growing. 

Mtmmma  desli  ned  to  stimulate  small 
biulneai  activity  ind  enlarge  the  small  busi- 
ness ccmmunlty  'orm  an  Important  pcut  of 
the  new  program  i  for  Appalachian  regional 
development  and  elimination  of  "pockets  of 
poverty"  through  mt  the  country. 

These  two  sepa:  ate  but  closely  related  de- 
velopmental und  irtaklnga  call  for  an  ex- 
panded Small  Builness  Administration  loan 
program,  an  enltt  ged  Small  Brislness  Devel- 
opment Corporatl  >n  program,  and  a  broader 
Area  Bederelc^n  ent  Administration  pro- 
gram. In  addltlcQ,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration prog  -am  would  be  expanded  to 
create  new  opp  jrtunltles  for  the  small 
farmers  In  our  iltal   agricultural  Industry. 

VTKFS  TOWABS  A  81  BONCKB  ■CONOMIC  BASZ  rOB 
THC     TMITXD  STATES 

With  these  prof  rams  and  other  actions  by 
Congress.  long  strides  are  being  taken  In 
Improving  the  oitlook  for  the  American 
small  .business  lector  of  our  economy. 
There  are  4*4  m  lllon  small  businesses  In 
Amorlca.  contain!:  ig  95  percent  of  our  busi- 
ness population- -the  very  bedrock  and 
■eedbed  ot  oar  American  tree  enterprise 
system. 


A  major  step  to  heighten  prosperity  came 
earlier  this  year  with  the  passage  of  the 
$11 JS  biUlon  tax  cut  bUl,  aiding  small  busi- 
ness and  aU  segments  of  our  economy. 
Your  Representative  was  present  at  the 
White  House  when  the  President,  In  signing 
the  bill,  spoke  of  the  great  and  timely  stim- 
ulation this  act  is  giving  to  our  economy. 
He  remarked  that  small  business  fares  best 
in  the  tax  relief  that  Is  provided  for  busi- 
ness. This  large  saving  and  the  substantial 
cut  in  Individual  tax  rates,  plus  the  benefit 
from  tax  credit  that  was  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  new  Investments  in  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, plus  the  more  liberal  depreciation 
schedules,  add  up  to  a  vast  improvement  In 
the  financial  position  for  American  small 
business  concerns. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  youi  Representative  is  actively 
and  constantly  aware  that  American  small 
business  is  engaged  In  a  stem  competition 
to  survive  and  to  jM-osper.  Many  things 
still  need  to  be  accomplished  before  inde- 
pendent small  business  is  assured  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  growing  competition  with 
giant  corporations.  But  substantial  progress 
Is  being  made  in  many  areas.  Congress  and 
the  President  are  showing  a  determination 
to  continue  and  broaden  this  effort. 

Two  Important  gains  made  earlier  in  this 
session  of  Congress  were  the  final  approval 
of  amendments  which  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  and  broaden  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  loan  programs — acts  re- 
cently signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson. 

MORE    OPPOKTU  lOTMS    TOE    AMERICAN    BTJSIKESS 

A  great  new  opportunity  for  American 
small  business  exists  In  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  which 
Congress  passed  In  1962.  Our  SmtUl  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  jiist  Issued  a  report, 
based  on  extensive  hearings,  that  sheds  light 
on  existing  opportunities  In  expanded  export 
trade. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  who  followed 
these  hearings  closely,  wrote  a  letter  last 
November  19  to  me  as  the  committee  chair- 
man, expressing  his  hope  that  many  more 
of  our  country's  300,000  manufacturers  would 
turn  to  the  Inviting  export  field,  and  em- 
phasizing his  Interest  in  our  committee's 
work  In  behalf  of  expanded  American  foreign 
trade. 

"The  information  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  In  these  hearings  should  act  both 
as  a  guide  and  spur  to  small  businessmen 
considering  ventures  into  foreign  markets 
and  to  Government  officials  responsible  for 
assisting  them."  the  late  President  wrote. 

Copies  of  the  committee's  report,  which 
sunmiarlzes  the  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  contains  recommendations  for  further 
improvements  In  our  foreign  trade  program, 
are  available  to  Interested  persons  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Hoiise  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 


War  on  Poverty  No  Haadoat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MA0SACHT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks,  I  Include  a  well-considered 
article  written  by  Roecoe  Drununond  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Globe  of  April  17. 
1964. 
As  Rosooe  Drununond  pointedly  said: 
The  critics  of  President  Johnson's  antl- 
poverty  program  are  making  a  great  mistake 
picking  at  its  fringes. 


The  argument  that  this  must  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
profitless  and  outdated  argument. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Drummond  follows : 
Shriveb    Plan    ow    Rdgrt   Track:    War    on 
PovEKTT  No  Handout 
(By  Roacoe  Drununond) 
Washington. — The    crlUos    of    President 
Johnson's  an ti poverty  program  are  making 
a  great  mistake  picking  at  Its  fringes. 

The  argiunent  that  this  must  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  a 
protltlees  amd  outdated  argument. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  prob- 
lem of  continiied  high  imemployment  In  the 
face  of  continued  high  proq>erlty. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  ooncemed 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  fact 
that,  despite  a  consistently  rising  standard  of 
Uvlng  for  many  Americans,  despite  a  higher 
average  wage  for  most  Americans,  despite  a 
mounting  gross  national  jroduoC  of  more 
than  $600  billion  annually,  some  36  million 
persons  In  this  country  can  siTord  neither 
adequate  food  nor  adequate  shelter  nor  ade- 
quate clcTthlng  nor  adequate  schooling. 

I  submit  that  at  no  level  of  government — 
local.   State,  and  Federal — dare  we  neglect 
this   pervasive   problem  of  widespread  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  ot  widespread  affuence. 
I  think  we  can't. 

Therefore,  the  central  questions  to  be 
asked — and  answered — are: 

Do  the  proposed  actions  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  to  Its  causes,  not  merely  to 
Its  symptoms? 

And  even  if  the  measTires  are  well  con- 
ceived, can  poverty  be  substantially  done 
away  with? 

They  are.  as  pointed  out  by  Raymond  J. 
Saulnler.  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  no  ple- 
In-the-sky  economist:  "lack  of  skills."  "In- 
adequate education,"  "\insultable  or  inade- 
quate work  experience,"  and  "discrimina- 
tion." 

These  are  the  root  causes  and  the  Shrlver 
program  Is  aimed  concretely  at  these  causes 
as  a  practical  and  necessary  way  to  reduce 
poverty. 

These  are  the  things  which  most  often 
make  people  poor  and  keep  them  that  way — 
often  from  generation  to  generation. 

This  Nation  cannot  accept  continued  pov- 
erty for  9.300.000  families  with  a  median  In- 
come of  91300  a  year. 

This  kind  of  poverty  Is  not  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  our  economic  system. 

It  is  due  to  the  failure  of  our  society  to 
provide  the  education,  the  Job  training  and 
retraining,  the  encouragement  and  the  en- 
vironment needed  to  help  the  poor  become 
productive  and  the  productive  become  more 
prosperous. 

This  is  why  a  panel  of  practical,  experi- 
enced business  leaders  helped  to  shape  and 
then  gave  its  unanimotis  endorsement  to  the 
program  which  Shrlver  pn^xised  to  the 
White  House. 

The  war-on-poverty  program  which  its 
chief  of  staff.  Sargent  Shrlver.  has  put  to- 
gether for  the  President  and  unfolded  to 
Congress  reflects  realistic,  workable,  and,  in- 
deed, conservative  economic  principles. 

Shrlver  Is  not  talking  about  reducing  pov- 
erty by  spreading  the  wealth  of  others. 

He  is  not  talking  about  Increasing  hand- 
outs In  order  to  decrease  distress. 

He  is  not  talking  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor,  but  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

What  are  the  causes  of  Increased  unem- 
ployment and  continued  poverty  in  the  face 
of  Increased  and  long-sustained  prosperity? 
Recently  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  no  when 
asked,  "do  you  think  poverty  will  ever  be 
done  away  with  In  this  country?" 

I  sxispect  they  asked  the  wrong  question. 
The  realistic  goal  Is  not  abolishing  poverty. 
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Some  people  may  not  have  the  wlU  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  even  when 
given  a  better  opportunity. 

Some  may  not  have  the  mental  capacity 
to  Improve  themselves  even  when  the  chance 
is  put  well  within  their  reach. 

But  the  kind  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment we  have  experienced  In  the  past  IS 
years  ought  to  be  seen  as  an  anachronism 
not  to  be  accepted. 

This  war  on  poverty  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 


Tax  Exemption  for  Cerebral  Palsy  Victimt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  of  $600  for  tax- 
payers who  have  cerebral  palsy. 

Recently  on  a  visit  to  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  located 
in  my  congressional  district  I  was  made 
keenly  aware  of  the  contributions  being 
made  to  help  those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  malung  a  better  life  for  themselves 
even  though  they  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  provides  that 
these  persons  whose  earning  power  is 
limited  because  of  this  handicap  and 
whose  needs  include  special  living  ex- 
penses will  receive  an  additional  $600 
exemption  to  equalize  their  opportunity 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Today,  in  the  congressional  district  I 
am  honored  to  serve  and  in  King  County, 
Wash.,  some  150  cerebral  palsied  are  able 
to  test  their  individual  capacity  to  make 
a  living.  These  handicapped  persons  are 
finding  companionship  in  spite  of  an 
affliction  that  usually  means  misery 
through  loneliness. 

This  is  made  possible  because  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  operated  by  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of 
King  Coimty  and  financed,  in  pari,,  by 
the  efforts  of  the  handicapped  employees 
at  the  center  from  their  limited  earnings. 

Development  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
came  naturally,  the  byproduct  of  a  step 
taken  a  generation  earlier  when  a  group 
of  concerned  parents  established  a  school 
for  cerebral  palsied  children.  As  these 
young  people  grew  older,  so  grew  the 
realization  that  a  work-and-therapy 
center  also  was  needed  for  adults. 

So  the  parents — after  aflaiiating  with 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations, 
Inc. — formed  a  workshop  program 
in  1952  and  brought  into  being  a  center 
that  produces  a  source  of  self-sustain- 
ing revenue.  Income  from  the  jobs — 
many  from  various  industrial  plants  in 
the  area — covers  wages  for  employees 
and  helps  make  it  possible  for  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  center's  busy  work- 
shop. 

The  variety  of  Jobs  gives  the  center  an 
opportunity  to  provide  work  tailored  to 
speciflo  physical  capabilities  of  each  in- 


dividual handicapped  person.  The  cen- 
ter has  strengthened  one  belief:  that 
work,  regardless  how  seemingly  menial, 
is  a  morale  building  tonic  and,  conse- 
quently, cultivates  its  own  theraputic 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  directed  toward 
covering  all  persons  whose  earning  power 
has  been  decreased  by  cerebral  palsy  and 
my  discussion  of  what  is  tseing  done  in 
my  congressional  district  is  ample  proof 
t^at  these  handicapped  persons  can  t>e- 
come  productive  and  useful  citizens  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
these  people  should  be  given  this  tax  con- 
sideration just  the  same  as  the  handi- 
capped who  receive  a  $600  exemption 
because  they  are  over  the  age  of  65  and 
who  are  blind.  With  a  special  exemption 
these  people  can  become  more  self -sup- 
porting while  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 


Worse  Than  Profnmo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  significant  editorial 
concerning  the  Bobby  Baker  case  which 
appeared  in  the  April  17  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

Worse  Than  Phofumo 

No  matter  how  frantically  the  administra- 
tion's troubleshooters  try  to  nail  the  Baker 
case  shut,  the  hant  Inside  the  packing  case 
continues  to  emit  piercing  reminders  of  Its 
existence. 

Don  B.  Reynolds,  Bobby  Baker's  insiu-ance 
pal  whose  testimony  has  been  acutely  em- 
barrassing to  President  Johnson  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  seems  ready  and  eager  to 
keep  on  talking.  He  said  on  television  that 
pressure  to  end  the  Senate  Rules  Conunlttee 
hearing  has  come  not  only  from  the  White 
House,  but  also  from  a  good  many  Senators, 
including  Republicans,  who  are  Just  as  re- 
luctant as  the  White  House  to  hear  any  more 
about  Mr.  Baker's  influence  peddling  appara- 
tus,  especially  the  part  Mr.  Reynolds  says 
was  played  by  ladies  of  leisure. 

Mr.  Reynolds  seems  undeterred  by  the  ad- 
ministration's devious  and  viciovis  campaign 
to  discredit  him  by  supplying  accommodat- 
ing colimanlsts  with  derogatory  material  from 
the  confidential  records  of  his  past  service 
with  the  Air  Force  and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  personal  qualifications  for 
sainthood  are  not  the  Issue  here.  He  has 
made  serious  charges  which  the  commit- 
tee is  duty  bound  to  follow  up  before  It 
closes  shop,  as  It  Is  now  eagerly  preparing 
to  do.  He  Is  willing  to  tell  more.  His 
charges  have  been  strenuously  denied  but 
never  disproved,  and  they  fit  In  with  a  pat- 
tern of  Influence  peddUng  and  profiteering 
which  has  been  confirmed  from  many  sources 
other  than  Reynolds. 

Somebody  has  been  ijrlng  to  Congress  Just 
as  Mr.  Profumo  lied  to  Parliament.  And 
the  Implications  of  the  Baker  case  are  con- 
siderably more  serious  than  those  stem- 
ming from  Mr.  Ptofumo's  Indiscretions, 
which,   except  for   the   Government's   brief 


attempt  to  cover  up  for  him,  proved  to 
have  no  bearing  mi  the  performance  of  his 
duties  or  on  the  conduct  of  Government. 

Not  so  with  the  Baker  case.  Nearly  every 
strand,  as  the  tangle  Is  unraveled,  leads  te 
a  new  example  of  ofllclal  impropriety  or 
worse.  Dozens  of  questions  remain  unan- 
swered regarding  the  abuse  of  office  by  Mr. 
Baker  or  by  other  officials  apparently  In- 
debted to  him  In  one  way  or  another.  Other 
questions  have  been  officially  avoided,  such 
as  what  part  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Government  played  in  the  mysterious 
goings-on   at  the  house   on   N   Street. 

As  long  as  these  questions  are  evaded, 
we  may  assvune  that — as  In  the  State  De- 
partment's Otepka  case — the  answers  are 
more  embarrassing  than  the  questions. 
Senator  Jordan  and  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  are  helping  to 
suppress  a  Johnson  administration  scandal 
much  worse  than  the  Profumo  affair 


The  Infallible  Mr.  McNamara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  his 
spokesman,  Arthur  Sylvester,  think  they 
can  sweep  the  TFX  fighter  plane  contract 
under  a  convenient  rug  in  the  Pentagon 
but  we  predict  it  will  take  a  newer  and 
larger  broom  than  they  have  yet  used 
to  do  the  job. 

There  are  at  least  a  few  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  remain  com- 
pletely unconvinced  that  the  l>est  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  were  served  when 
McNamara  rode  roughshod  over  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  Government's  top 
experts  in  this  field  and  awarded  the 
huge  TFX  contract  to  General  Dynamics 
which,  incidentally,  operates  in  Texas. 

The  Washington  Star  has  consistently 
questioned  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  and  the  following  edi- 
torial, in  its  April  19,  1964,  edition,  is 
again  to  the  point : 

When  Pentagon  Insiders  talk  about  "over- 
kill" they  are  not  referring  to  the  nuclear 
stockpile.  What  they  have  In  mind  Is  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara's  enthusiasm  for 
proving  that  he  Is  at  least  100  percent  right 
110  percent  of  the  time.  However  close  the 
question,  once  Mr.  McNamara  decides  which 
way  to  lean  he  banishes  all  of  the  counter 
argiunents  and  tries  to  get  the  world  to 
banish  them,  too. 

Take  the  TFX  decision  for  instance.  It 
might  be  60-40  for  the  General  Dynamics 
plane,  but  probably  it  was  closer.  When  Mr. 
McNamara  made  the  decision,  however.  It 
was  suddenly  General  Dynamics  100  percent, 
Boeing  a  great  big  raspberry. 

If  the  entire  free  world  Is  not  now  con- 
vinced of  this.  It  soon  win  be.  For  Arthur 
Sylvester,  Mr.  McNamara's  official  spokesnaan, 
has  launched  a  massive  public  relations  pro- 
gram to  prove  that  the  TFX,  of  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's choice,  Is  a  faultless  airplane. 

The  services,  Mr.  Sylvester  has  ordered,  will 
describe  the  still-unbuilt  plane  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  clear  that  it  wlU  do 
everything  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  want.  Savings  accrued  from  the  Mc- 
Namara choice  win  be  emphasized.  People 
who  still  think  there  may  be  another  side 
to    these    Issues — the   side    brought   out    by 
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which  some  had  been  stalled  earlier  In  Salis- 
bury for  S  hours. 

One  of  the  latter  was  Mrs.  Ruby  S&rir,  a 
widow  who  was  returning  to  her  home  In 
Springfield  with  her  granddaughter,  Sandra 
Sldener,  8. 

She  was  Intensely  grateful  to  the  Ballards 
for  their  hospitality.  "They  were  wonderful 
people.  I  can't  g^ve  them  enough  praise. 
They  were  simply  precloxu."  she  said  today. 
But  In  her  relief  at  her  "life  being  saved," 
she  experienced  a  slight  annoyance.  Perhaps 
she  was  too  excited,  but  she  couldn't  sleep. 
And,  In  clear  line  of  vision,  was  a  fellow 
underneath  the  baby  grand  piano,  "snoring 
away,  and  enjoying  a  nap  for  all  he  was 
worth." 

Mrs.  Sartr  had  to  admit  she  was  a  bit  per- 
tiirbed.  "But  the  Ballards  made  up  for  that. 
They  stayed  up  with  us  and  kept  us  com- 
pany." 

The  fellow  who  crawled  under  the  piano 
to  Bleep  said  he  did  so  because  it  was  the 
only  safe  place  to  be.  Ballard  said  once  the 
group  got  set  for  the  night,  nobody  could 
move. 

Some  of  the  folk  were  somewhat  per- 
turbed when  they  found  themselves  stranded, 
but  the  Ballards'  hospitality  soon  took  the 
edge  off  their  nervousness.  The  two  sailors, 
who  had  been  worried  about  being  AWOL  be- 
cause they  couldnt  catch  their  train  to 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center,  soon  were 
so  relaxed  they  were  ready  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  One  was  Donald  Chartler  whose 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Chartler  of 
Matanza  Beach,  were  driving  him  and  his 
buddy  from  Alabama  to  the  depot  In  Spring- 
field. 

Another  couple,  also  bothered  at  first,  pro- 
vided the  group  with  the  "best  lesson  of  all 
in  human  relations"  according  to  the  Bal- 
lards and  others  in  the  company.  This  was  a 
Negro  man  and  his  wife,  about  50  years  old, 
from  Rock  Island  en  route  to  Springfield  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family.  "They  hesi- 
tated to  come  in  at  first."  said  Ballard,  "but 
finally  they  did  and  were  soon  getting  along 
famously  with  the  rest."  Mrs.  Sarff  praised 
this  couple  highly  and  described  the  man  and 
his  wife  as  most  agreeable  company.  "He 
was  up  early  in  the  morning  and  shoveling 
snow  like  a  trooper,"  she  said. 

Snow  shoveling  was  accompanied  by  an 
appetite.  What  to  eat?  Would  the  meat 
from  the  freezer  thaw  in  time  to  provide 
brealcfast? 

Suddenly  someone  remembered  eight  dozen 
eggs  in  one  of  the  33  stalled  cars,  stretching 
in  a  mile-long  line  west  of  the  farmhouse. 
It  wasn't  too  long  before  these  were  in  fry- 
ing pans  "and  we  fared  real  well  for  break- 
fast." Ballard  said  today. 

Some  of  the  men  made  their  way  a  half 
mile  to  the  Stone  Seed  Co.  where  they  were 
able  to  call  for  sno'wplows  and  notify  worried 
relatives.  Proprietor  Holland  O.  Stone  sent 
back  a  big  supply  of  food  with  the  men, 
which  also  accounts  for  Ballard's  satisfac- 
tion with  breakfast. 

By  10  ajn.  Monday  the  snowplows  had 
brolcen  through  the  drifts  and  the  last  of  the 
folks  who  stayed  for  breakfast  were  again  on 
their  way.  Including  one  man  for  whose  life 
the  travelers  had  feared  the  night  before. 

This  man  had  collapsed  in  a  snowbank 
as  he  left  his  car  fc«-  the  Ballard  farmhouse, 
and  had  to  be  carried  In  by  some  of  the  other 
men.  He  was  put  to  bed.  and  by  morning 
was  among  those  who  enjoyed  a  real  farm 
breakfast. 

How  do  the  BaUanls  feel  today  about  their 
adventure?  "It  was  not  too  much  of  an 
ordeal,"  Ballard  said.  "I  thought  for  a  while 
the  water  supply  would  run  out.  but  it 
dldnt.     So  we  made  out  Just  fine. 

'"There  really  isn't  too  much  to  say  about 
it.  I  dont  see  how  you  could  refuse  anyone 
lodging  on  a  night  like  that." 

Mis.  Ballard  laughed  today  and  said,  "Well, 
I  wouldn't  have  been  ready  for  that  much 
company  again  the  next  night,  but  I'd  be 


willing  to  start  all  over  again  tonight  if  the 
weather  got  b€ul." 

And  the  Ballards  could  do  just  that. 
They  came  to  town  Tuesday  noon  with  a 
load  of  cattle  and  went  back  with  a  big  sup- 
ply of  groceries — Just  in  case. 

Apparently  Mrs.  Ballard  is  waiting  for 
another  storm  and  another  batch  of  ocxn- 
pany.  "It  was  sort  of  exciting,"  she  said 
with  a  chuckle. 

They're  keeping  a  weather  eye  on  the  low- 
hanging  clouds  and  the  snow  driven  from, 
the  fields  northward  onto  the  highway.  It 
could  happ)en  again. 


Committee  OK't  Pay  Raises  np  to  30 
Percent 
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Mr.  M068.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  California  State  Senate 
recently  approved  two  bills  which  would 
grant  salary  Increases  to  California  State 
employees  ranging  as  high  as  30  percent. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 
April  3.  1964.  which  explains  the  pro- 
posed Increases  for  various  State  officials. 
Including  the  judiciary,  and  which  points 
up  once  again  the  disparity  in  Federal 
salaries  of  many  executives  who  hstve  far 
greater  responsibilities  than  their  higher 
salaried  colleagues  in  the  progressive 
State  service  of  California: 
Committee  OK's  Pat  Raisis  up  to  30  Pni- 
CXNT :  More  fob  Judces,  Ovticials 
(By   Robert  J.   Markson) 

California's  judges  and  top  State  govern- 
ment chiefs  will  have  their  bankrolls  fat- 
tened considerably  if  the  State  senate  finance 
conunlttee  has  its  way. 

The  committee,  after  a  hearing  in  the  cap- 
itol  yesterday,  recommended  approval  of  two 
bills,  senate  bill  60.  Miller,  and  senate  bill  63, 
McAteer.  which  would  grant  annual  salary 
increases  ranging  as  high  as  30  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  delayed  for  1 
week  action  on  senate  bill  11,  Short,  which 
woxild  have  allowed  the  State  personnel 
board.  If  it  saw  fit,  to  boost  incomes  at  about 
30.000  State  employees  in  the  lower  pay 
classes. 

Senator  Alan  Short,  of  San  Joaquin  County, 
was  unable  to  mxister  sufficient  votes  for  his 
measure.  The  bill  would  have  removed  a 
legislative  restriction  which  disallows  pay 
boosts  to  workers  whose  income  was  not  at 
least  5  percent  behind  that  comparable  in 
private  and  other  governmental  business. 

Short  said  the  bill  would  not  mean  that 
pay  Increases  for  these  workers  would  be 
mandatory  but  it  woiild  allow  the  board  to 
set  boosts  if  a  salary  survey  Justified  them. 

Senator  George  Miller,  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  committee  chairman,  warned  pfissage 
of  the  bill  would  be  taken  to  mean  the  5- 
percent  raise  would  be  mandatory. 

Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale,  of  Calaveras 
County,  echoed  this  statement  but  also  ob- 
served the  legislatiuv  has  been  so  concerned 
with  the  "tl8,000  to  $30,000  a  year  State  offi- 
cials" that  the  "small  pec^Ie"  often  are  over- 
looked. 

In  addition  to  granting  pay  boosts  to 
Judges,  senate  bill  SO  would  require  that  there 
would  be  no  further  Increase  until  1068  and 
then  the  amount  would  bo  eqtutl  to  the  per- 
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centage  increase  In  the  per  capita  personal  in- 
come in  California  based  on  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Commerce  survey. 

The  pay  Increases  for  judges  xmder  the 
Miller  bill  would  l>e: 

Chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  $39,400 
to  $34,000;  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  $37,300  to  $33,000;  appellate  court 
Justices,  $35,200  to  $30,000;  superior  judges 
in  counties  of  over  100,000  population,  $31,- 
000  to  $35,000;  superior  judges  in  counties 
of  under  100,000,  $18,900  to  $25,000;  munici- 
pal judges  in  counties  of  over  350,000,  $18,- 
000  to  $33,000;  mimicipal  judges  in  counties 
of  under  350,000,  $16,800  to  $23,000. 

State  attorney  general,  $37,300  to  $32,000; 
administrative  director  of  the  courts,  $35,300 
to  $30,000;  clerk  of  supreme  court,  $18,191 
to  $33,000;  reporter  of  decisions,  $17,365  to 
$19,600;  clerks  of  the  first  and  second  dis- 
trict courts,  $13,680  to  $18,000;  clerks  of  the 
third  and  fourth  dUtrict  courts,  $13,680  to 
$16,500;  clerks  of  the  fifth  district  court, 
$13333  to  $16,500. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
amount  o(  contribution  by  the  State  to  the 
judges  retirement  fund  from  4  to  8  percent 
to  avoid  a  deficit.  The  situaUcm  is  nearing 
the  pc^nt  where  benefits  will  exceed  con- 
tributions. 

Under  the  measure  for  Increasing  the  pay 
of  most  top  State  officials,  senate  bill  63  by 
Senator  Eugene  McAteer,  of  San  Francisco, 
the  pay  of  Gk>v.  Edmund  G.  Brown  would  re- 
main at  $44,100  and  that  of  State  Finance 
Director  Hale  Champion  at  $30,319. 

Other  salaries  would  be  changed  in  this 
manner: 

Agency  administrators,  $26,000  to  $27,600; 
director  of  mental  hygiene,  $24,806  to  $26,- 
000;  director  of  public  health,  $21,499  to 
$26,000;  president  of  the  public  utilities 
commission,  $20,948  to  $35,600;  controller, 
$33,060  to  $35,000;  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  $33,060  to  $35,000;  Lieutenant 
Governor.  $33,060  to  $35,000;  public  utUities 
commissioners,  $20,948  to  $26,000;  director 
of  social  welfare,  $10,101  to  $24,500;  director 
of  employment,  $20,948  to  $24,500;  director 
of  public  works,  $23,060  to  $24,600;  director 
of  water  resources,  $22,044  to  $24,500; 

Legislative  counsel,  $22,060  to  $25,000; 
executive  secretary  to  the  Governor,  $19345 
to  $24,500;  director  of  industrial  relations, 
$19,101  to  $23,600;  director  of  agriculture, 
$19,680  to  $23,600;  director  of  corrections, 
$^0,948  to  $33300;  director  of  youth  author- 
ity, $20,948  to  $23,600;  director  of  motor 
vehicles,  $20,948  to  $23,500;  treasurer,  $21,600 
to  $23,600;  secretary  of  state,  $21,600  to 
$23,600;  director  of  general  services,  $21,600 
to  $23,600;  real  estate  commissioner,  $17365 
to  $22,500;  savings  and  loan  commlKsloner, 
$17366  to  $22,500;  commissioner  of  corpora- 
Uons.  $17365  to  $22,600. 

Director  of  conservation.  $18,522  to  $22.- 
600;  director  of  parlLS  and  recreation,  $18,- 
522  to  $22,600;  director  of  fish  and  game,  $18,- 
622  to  $33,600;  director  of  the  department  of 
alcoholic  beverage  control,  $19,101  to  $33,- 
600;  commissioner  of  the  State  highway 
patrol,  $19,101  to  $33,600;  superintendent  of 
banks;  $19,101  to  $22,600;  insxirance  com- 
missioner, $19,680  to  $22,500;  director  of  re- 
habilitation, $19,101  to  $22,500;  director  of 
professional  and  vocational  standards,  $17,- 
365  to  $21,600;  director  of  veterans  affairs, 
$17366  to  $31,600;  director  of  the  California 
Disaster  Office,  $18,522  to  $21,600;  executive 
officer  (rf  the  franchise  tax  board,  $19,680  to 
$21,600;  State  architect.  $20,000  to  $21,000; 
chairman  of  the  industrial  accident  com- 
mission, $17,365  to  $21,000. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  equalization, 
$18,522  to  $21,000;  chairman  of  the  adult 
authority.  $10,101  to  $21,000;  chairman  of 
the  water  rights  board,  $19,101  to  $21,000; 
chairman,  imemployment  insxu-ance  appeals 
board,  $19,680  to  $21,000;  member,  industrial 
accident  commission,  $17,365  to  $20,500; 
member,  board  of  equalization,  $18,522  to 
$20,600;    member,   adult  authority,   $19,101 
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to  $30,600;  member,  youth  authority,  $19- 
101  to  $30,500;  member,  water  rights  board, 
$19,101  to  $30,800;  memljer,  imemployment 
Insurance  appeals  board,  $10,680  to  $30,600; 
deputy  director  of  smployment,  $10,680  to 
$30,600;  deputy  director,  department  of  jus- 
tice. $10,101  to  $30300;  commissioner,  eco- 
nomic development  agency,  $19,101  to 
$30,000. 

Other  secretaries  to  the  Governor  from  up 
to  $17366  to  up  to  $20,000;  State  jMlnter, 
$18,000  to  $19,500;  fire  marshal,  $17,366  to 
$18,000;  consumer  counsel,  $17,366  to  $18,000; 
chief,  division  of  labor  law  enforcement, 
$15,918  to  $17,000;  chief,  division  of  industrial 
safety,  $16,100  to  $17,000;  chief,  division  of 
housing.  $13,802  to  $15,600;  chief,  division  of 
Industrial  welfare.  $13,802  to  $15,500;  director 
of  aeronautics,  $15,225  to  $15,600;  State  li- 
brarian, $18,893  to  $15,600;  chairman,  al- 
coholic Iseverage  control  appeals  Ixterd, 
$13,893  to  $14,600;  secretary,  horse  racing 
board.  $13,893  to  $14,000. 

Member  alcoholic  beverage  control  appeals 
board,  $13383  to  $14,000;  member,  personnel 
Ixiard.  $7,178  to  $8,000;  chairman,  board  of 
barber  examines,  $6,946  to  $8,000;  member, 
board  of  t>arber  examiners,  $6,946  to  $7,500; 
secretary.  San  ntmclsco  PUot  Commission, 
$6,833  to  $7300;  executive  secretary,  short- 
hand reporters'  board,  $3,500  to  $3,700;  com- 
missioner, San  Francisco  Port  Authority, 
$1300  to  $1,600;  commissioner  and  secretary- 
surveyor,  Himiboldt  Bay  Harbor,  $1,621  to 
$1,800;  commissioner.  Harbor  Commission  for 
Hiuaboldt  Bay,  $463  to  $600. 


Excettive  Gwtrol  of  Predators 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  April  8, 
1964,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
decrying  the  excessive  use  of  predator 
control  employed  by  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment and  calling  for  a  sharp  curtailment 
of  Government  activity  in  this  field  in 
order  to  protect  America's  valuable  wild 
animals. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Excessive  Contxol  of  Predators 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall's  advisory 
committee  on  wildlife  management  has 
sounded  a  long-needed  warning  about  the 
excesses  and  errors  of  the  Government's 
branch  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control. 
Among  the  errors  cited  by  the  committee  is 
the  dangerous  aerial  broadcasting  of  grain 
treated  with  sodium  fluoroacetate,  a  deadly 
poison  known  in  the  trade  as  compound 
1080.  This  practice  was  held  responsible  for 
the  death  last  year  of  two  birds  from  the  tiny 
fiock  of  California  condors  that  is  the  last 
svu-vivor  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Many  other 
valuable  animals.  Including  rare  grizzly  bears 
and  mountain  lions,  have  been  killed  inad- 
vertently. 

Wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  are  no  longer 
the  threat  to  domestic  herds  and  fiocks  they 
once  may  have  been.  Indeed,  the  true  wolf 
is  almost  gone  in  the  United  States  outside 
of  Alaska.  The  coyote  still  harasses  sheep- 
men in  some  places,  but  this  is  a  problem 
that  could  be  handled  effectively  and  at  far 
less  cost  by  concentration  of  efforts  in  local 
areas.  Secretary  Udall's  committee  pointed 
out    that    control    operations    now    extend 


into  areas  where  there  are  no  sheep  or  other 
valid  justification. 

Congress  must  share  the  blame  for  the 
outsize  growth  of  the  predator  control  agency, 
which  now  employs  more  than  600  trappers 
and  poisoners  in  the  western  States.  For  the 
most  part.  Congress  has  closed  its  eyes  while 
its  appropriation  committees  annually  doled 
out  larger  funds  at  the  request  of  the  wool 
growers'  association  and  as  a  result  of  indi- 
rect lobbying  by  the  predator  control  agents 
themselves.  Certainly  the  problem  does  not 
require  the  present  army  of  Government 
hunters.  Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  some  of 
that  governmental  econ(xny  the  President 
has  been  talking  alwut. 


UNESCO  in  the  U.N.  Setting 
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Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  constituent,  the  Honorable  Ellis 
Amall  of  Newnan,  Oa.,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  a 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization,  is  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  He 
is  serving  as  Chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  National  Commission. 

On  March  31,  1964,  Mr.  Amall  as 
Chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  sub- 
mitted recommendations  which  were  to 
be  considered  by  the  UJS.  National  Com- 
mission. On  April  1,  1964,  the  Commis- 
sion voted  unanimously  to  accept  those 
recommendations.  The  primary  reoMn- 
mendation  was  for  the  UJS.  Commission 
to  ask  UNESCO  to  make  a  study  "as  to 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  or  dis- 
couraging the  creation  and  recognition 
of  additional  new  and  small  nations  and 
the  impact  and  relation  of  such  encour- 
agement or  discouragement  to  the  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  world 
peace." 

Every  member  nation  of  the  United 
Nations  no  matter  what  Its  size  or  pop- 
ulation has  one  vote  in  that  body.  It 
has  grown  from  30  nations  in  1946  to 
113  nations  as  of  December  1963.  Chair- 
man Amall  pointed  out  that  these  less- 
developed  nations  now  constitute  a  ma- 
jority, and  their  vote  is  controlling  in 
the  international  organizations  and 
UNESCO.  His  key  question  was:  Should 
voting  strength  in  the  international  or- 
ganizations be  based  on  some  formula 
other  than  "one  nation — one  vote?" 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  this  concept  Is  novel.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  consideration. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Amall  Is  chairman  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs.  Barry  Bingham  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Dr.  Emest  S.  OrlfBth,  dean  of 
the  School  of  International  Service, 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
(formerly.  Director,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congress) ;  Mr. 
Lawrence  M.  C.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  chairman.  De- 
partment of  Government,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity,   Bloomlngton,    Ind.,    and    Dr. 
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cialized, and  yet  at  the  same  time  as  uni- 
versal, as  the  needs  themselves. 

Since  1960,  the  United  Nations  system  has 
undergone  a  profoiuul  change.  It  has  em- 
barked upon  a  new  kind  of  activity,  gen- 
erally called  operational  activity.  Focused 
initially  upon  the  conventional  concept  of 
economic  development  which  was  gradually 
replaced  by  a  more  comprehensive  concept  of 
balanced  economic  and  social  development, 
this  remarkable  expansion  of  economic  and 
social  cooperation  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  has  not  followed  any 
preconceived  plan.  It  has  been  a  reflection 
of  many  things.  The  most  important  being 
the  admission  of  a  great  many  newly  emerg- 
ing countries  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

UNESCO  was  established  to  contribute  to 
world  peace  and  security  by  promotion  of 
cultural  and  intellectual  cooperation  among 
30  of  its  original,  predominantly  European. 
member  states.  Although  its  precise  piir- 
pose  has  been  debated  since  the  organiza- 
tion's earliest  days,  the  traditional  Euro- 
pean view  of  UNESCO  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  and  center  for  intellectual  co- 
operation was  dominant  during  the  orga- 
nization's first  years  of  existence.  It  as- 
siuned  that  UNESCO  is  a  political  institution 
and  that  as  part  of  a  world  political  system 
its  main  purpose  is  to  contribute  directly  to 
peace  and  security. 

Today,  ^owever,  UNESCO  Is  called  upon  to 
supplement  its  efforts  to  promote  Intellectual 
cooperation  by  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
technlcial  assistance  projects  Ln  more  than 
90  member  nations.  Jointly  with  other 
agencies  within  the  U.N.  system.  It  Is  now 
engaged  in  bjo.  intense  struggle  against  age- 
old  enemies  of  progreos  and  development — 
poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy.  During  the 
course  of  these  18  years  UNESCO  seems  to 
have  accepted  the  philosophy  which  decrees 
that  men  must  attain  to  a  measure  of  well- 
being  before  the  arts  of  peace  can  prosper  In 
their  lands. 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  shift  In 
relative  emphasis — ^from  the  promotion  of 
intellectual  cooperation  to  technical  assist- 
ance operation — is  dramatically  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  In  1953-64  expenditures 
of  UNESCO's  Depcu-tments  of  Education  and 
Natural  Sciences,  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  Intellectual  cooperation,  amoiuited  to  $3.6 
million  as  against  $6.2  million  for  technical 
assistance  programs,  in  1963-64  the  balance 
that  exists  as  between  these  two  functions 
and  the  relative  growth  of  each  is  pictured 
as:  $8.8  million  against  |38J  million;  or  150 
percent  proportionate  increase  for  the  tra- 
ditional activity  and  510  percent  Increase  for 
new  operational  activity  during  the  past  10 
years. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  this  change  in  UNESCO's  program  and 
the  remarkable  expansion  of  its  operational 
activity  are  the  direct  result  of  the  change 
and  growth  in  UNSSCO's  membership  which 
has  grown  from  30  nations  In  December  1946 
to  113  nations  in  December  1963.  The  bulk 
of  these  new  members  are  the  lees-developed 
countries  at  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  These  Less-developed  nations  now 
constitute  a  majority  and  their  vote  Is  con- 
trolling in  the  international  organizations 
and  UNESCO. 

Thus,  the  emergence  of  many  new  nations 
has  increased  UNESCO's  obligation  to  serve. 
These  new  nations  are  not  merely  Interested 
In  intellectual  cooperation;  they  demand 
from  UNESCO  and  other  specialized  agencies 
direct  and  practical  services  to  alleviate  their 
Ills  of  poverty,  ill  health,  and  illiteracy  and 
this  requires  men  and  money. 

With  the  death  of  colonialism,  large  areas 
and  nuMiy  people  found  themselves  "free' 
and  since  the  age  of  Jet  travel  and  satellite 
communications  had  not  yet  reached  many 
arecks  and  many  peoples  of  the  world,  of  ne- 
cessity, nations  were  organized  on  almost  a 
local  basis. 


And  what  Is  a  nation?  According  to  Web- 
ster a  nation  is:  "A  people  as  an  organized 
body  politic;  an  aggregation  of  people  of  com- 
mon origin  and  language;  a  race,  a  tribe." 
The  word  "Nation"  comes  frcxn  the  Latin 
"nascor"  which  means  "to  be  born." 

And  what  is  a  state?  According  to  Web- 
ster a  state  is:  "A  political  community  orga- 
nized under  a  distinct  government  recog- 
nized by  the  people  as  supreme;  a  common- 
wealth; a  nation." 

Is  UNESCO,  by  virtue  of  its  sclentiflc,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  composition  and  by 
reason  of  the  outstanding  International 
scholars  composing  its  membership,  espe- 
cially fitted  to  siu^ey  and  study  the  chauven- 
istlc  and  nationalistic  trends — trends  which 
are  developing  throughout  the  world  and 
which  give  rise  to  an  ever- Increasing  number 
of  small,  new,  and  developing  nations? 

Is  it  time  to  bring  consideration  of  these 
trends  into  the  open  for  full,  free,  and  frank 
discussion  and  analysis? 

Are  too  many  or  too  few  national  entities 
recognized  as  sovereign  nations  in  the  world 
today?  Should  there  be  a  population  mini- 
mum? Should  there  be  an  economic  or  self- 
Should  there  be  a  geographical  area  mlni- 
miun?  Should  there  be  an  economic  or  self 
dependence  qualification?  Should  p<^itlcal 
philosophy  determine  the  recognition  of  na- 
tional entities  into  the  International  CH^a- 
nlzatlons?  Should  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination  be  insured  and,  if  so,  how 
c»-  under  what  conditions?  Should  lanugage 
and  cultvu^  form  the  basis  of  affinity? 
Should  affinity  be  predicated  on  mutuality 
of  economic  interest?    Or  on  education? 

Should  every  province,  department,  state, 
county,  land  district,  tribe,  clan,  and  family 
achieve  national  status?  Should  the  inter- 
national CH-ganlzatlons  strive  to  effect  the 
creation  of  more  and  more  national  entitles 
by  encouragement,  or  should  additional 
small,  new,  and  underdeveloped  areas  and 
peoples  be  discouraged  from  seeking  Inde- 
pendent national  status?  ShoiUd  ethnic  or 
religious  groups  constitute  nations  unto 
themselves?  Should  national  existence  re- 
quire polyglot  populations?  WhAt  are  the 
lessons  of  history  in  this  regard?  Should 
reversion  to  the  old  idea  of  the  Greek  "city 
states"  be  encouraged? 

Should  voUng  strength  In  the  Interna- 
tional organizations  be  based  on  some 
formula  other  than  "one  nation — one  vote"? 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  witness  the 
surge  toward  the  creation  of  smaller,  new«r, 
and  underdeveloped  nations,  on  the  other 
hand  we  see  international  movements  toward 
consolidation  and  area  units  of  nations  de- 
signed to  bring  about  ultimately  one  politi- 
cal entity  and  one  nation. 

The  European  Economic  Community  would 
be  the  indicative  of  this  potential  develop- 
ment. There  is  an  appreciable  ciurent  of 
thought  that  national  boundaries  and  tariff 
walls  should  be  broken  down.  Many  nations 
no  longer  stamp  passports  but  access  be- 
tween many  nations  is  free  and  easy.  Jet 
travel  and  satellite  communications  have  in 
truth  succeeded  cart  travel  and  messenger 
communications.  The  world  Is  shrinking. 
Time  and  distance  are  being  overcome. 

In  our  own  Nation  we  are  conversant  with 
a  strong  feeling  that  there  are  too  many 
counties  and  geographical  units  of  govern- 
ment and  that  county  and  city  governments 
should  be  consolidated.  The  editor  of  one 
of  our  largest  magazines  recently  requested 
me  to  write  a  piece  to  the  effect  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  antiquated,  obsolete, 
and  useless  governmental  appendages.  While 
I  declined  to  do  the  article,  the  fact  that  I 
was  asked  to  do  it  is  indicative  of  the  feel- 
ing that  numerous  governments  and  the  ex- 
pense of  small  units  of  government  are  being 
seriously  questioned. 

And  basically  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  U.N.  and  the  inter- 
national organizations  which  function  under 
it  was  to  Insure  and  maintain  peace  through- 


out the  world.  How  do  these  trends — the 
creation  of  many  more  new,  small  nations 
and  the  trend  to  consolidate  and  unify  the 
older,  more  established  nations — affect  the 
potentiality  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
peace  In  the  world? 

These  are  provocative  questions  and  re- 
quire difficult  answers  and  solutions.  Forth- 
right findings  and  conclusions,  general  and 
specific,  might  eventiiate  from  a  study  of 
these  problems  by  UNESCO. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  deal  with  stt- 
\iatlona  which  exist  In  the  world  today  but, 
logically,  efforts  should  be  made  to  estab- 
lish an  International  viewpoint  as  to  the  en- 
couragement or  discouragement  of  additional 
new  and  smaller  nations.  When  once  they 
are  created  and  come  upon  the  world  stage, 
they  are  accepted  and  dealt  with  as  sovereign 
entities  of  the  people  whose  nations  they 
are. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Prom  its  study,  your  committee  concliides 
that: 

1.  The  American  people  should  acquire 
a  greater  degree  of  understanding  of  the 
newly  developed  capacity  of  United  Nations 
organizations  to  contribute  significantly  to 
world  peace. 

2.  The  problems  c<wnected  with  the  recent 
growth  of  the  UJf.  system  require  continu- 
ing examination  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing solutions  compatible  with  the 
traditions  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  nations  committed  to  peace- 
fvil  conduct  of  world  affairs. 

3.  On  the  problem  of  the  creation  and 
recognition  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
new  and  small  nations  and  their  impact  upon 
the  furtherance  of  world  peace,  a  UNESCO 
study  should  be  undertaken. 

4.  On  the  particular  problem  of  recruit- 
ment of  Americans  for  service  with  UNESCO 
and  the  other  International  organizations. 
Intensive  effort  across  a  wide  spectrum  of 
activity  is  urgently  needed. 

It  is  true  that  numy  Americans  have  served 
UNESCO  well  and  have  experienced  great 
personal  satisfaction  in  doing  so.  Neverthe- 
less, In  order  that  the  United  States  can 
discharge  effectively  its  responsibility  for 
making  available  highly  qualified  personnel, 
this  committee  believes  that  considerable 
action  is  still  needed  to  Increase  the  fiow 
of  Americans  toward  UNESCO. 

In  the  report,  "Staffing  International  Org- 
anizations," appear  a  variety  of  recommend- 
ations pertinent  to  all  International  organ- 
izations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member.  Your  committee  endorses  those 
proposals  and  recommends  them  for  National 
Commission  endorsement  as  the  first  of  a 
set  of  recommendations  set  forth  below. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  National  Commission  by  for- 
mal resolution  (a)  again  strongly  enorse  the 
Advisory  Committee  Report,  Issued  in  April 
1963,  (b)  urge  the  I>epartment  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  on 
a  priority  basis.  Including  the  provision  of 
adeqiiate  staff  and  travel  resources,  and  (c) 
request  the  Department  to  assign  at  least 
two  officers  to  the  task  of  recruiting  candi- 
dates for  UNESCO  positions. 

2.  That  the  National  Commission  intensify 
Its  total  effort  to  improve  the  UNESCO  "im- 
age" In  the  United  States.  Recruitment  will 
be  facilitated  as  the  Commission  makes 
progress  in  this  general  effort. 

3.  That  the  National  Commission  direct 
special  attention  to  developing  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  American  academic  institu- 
tions, which  constitute  a  primary  source  of 
personnel  for  service  in  the  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  c^llt^U'al  fields  of  Interest  to 
UNESCO. 

4.  That  the  National  Commission  encour- 
age its  associated  national  organizations  to 
lend  all  feasible  support  to  Improvement  of 
the    recruitment    situation    through    their 


publications,  annual  conferences,  and  other 
appropriate  programs. 

5.  That  the  National  Commission  urge  the 
Department  of  State  to  assign  to  Its  Per- 
manent Delegation  to  UNESCO  a  qualified 
officer  whose  principal  duty  will  be  personnel 
matters. 

6.  That  the  National  Commission  urge  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  apprt^rlate 
Government  agencies  to  make  greater  use 
of  existing  statutory  authority  (Public  Law 
86-795)  iinder  which  Federal  employees  may 
serve  with  UNESCO  for  a  period  of  years, 
whUe  retaining  reemployment  rights  and 
other  benefits  connected  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment service.  An  Important  adjunct  of  this 
practice  Is  a  willingness  of  Federal  agencies 
to  provide  suitable  positions  for  such  per- 
sonnel on  their  return  from  UNESCO. 

7.  That  National  Commission  members  as- 
sume a  personal  obligation  to  promote  wide 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  period  of  serv- 
ice with  UNESCO  can  contribute  to  the  ca- 
reer development  of  the  Individual,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  Individual  and  his 
employer. 

8.  That  National  Commission  members 
capitalize  on  their  positions  of  Influence  to 
encourage  appropriate  educational  Institu- 
tions, foundations.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, research  bodies,  labor  organizations 
and  Industries  to  establish  policy  releasing 
able  employees  for  UNESCO  service  on  a 
leave  without  pay  basts  that  will  assure  re- 
employment, count  such  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes,  and  continue  other  fringe 
benefits  where  they  exist,  such  as  health  in- 
surance or  the  accumulation  of  sick  leave. 

9.  That  the  National  Commission's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  arrange  to  review  the 
forthcoming  study  on  administrative  pro- 
cedures In  UNESCO  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying any  ways  In  which  the  Commission 
might  fiu-ther  assist  In  improving  the  re- 
cniltment  situation. 

10.  That  the  National  Commission  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping a  nongovernmental  mechanism 
which  might  serve  in  special  cases  to  aug- 
ment the  Income  of  Americans  serving  In 
UNESCO,  in  ways  which  would  not  conflict 
with  UNESCO  peracmnel  regulations. 

11.  That  Commission  members  who  visit 
UNESCO  Headquarters  undertake  to  discuss 
emplojrment  opportunities  with  appropriate 
UNESCO  officials  for  the  purpose  of  Identify- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  career  advantages 
to  Americans  through  service  with  UNESCO 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  sklll«  Americans 
can  bring  to  particular  UNESCO  programs. 

12.  That  the  National  CommlssloQ  arrange 
to  review  the  staffing  situation  In  UNESCO 
annually  until  It  Is  satisfied  that  our  na- 
tional responsibility  in  this  regard  Is  being 
fulfilled. 

13.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
submit  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
next  formal  meeting  of  UNESCO  in  Paris 
in  the  fall  of  1964  to  the  effect  that  a  study 
be  made  by  UNESCO  as  to  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  or  discouraging  the  creation 
and  recognition  of  additional  new  and  small 
nations  and  the  Impact  and  relation  of  such 
encouragement  or  discouragement  to  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
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Mr.    YOUNGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently Arthur  Hoppe  was  a  visitor  to 


Washington  and  wrote  three  columns 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
They  were  published  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  on  April  5,  7,  and  9  of  this 
year.  Also  included  Is  a  c(^umn  pub- 
lished In  the  Chronicle  on  April  17  which 
refers  to  our  former  colleague,  now 
Mayor  Shelley  of  San  Francisco. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Apr.  5,  1964] 

The  White  House  Isn't  Brilliant 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Washington. — Well,  so  much  for  President 
Johnson's  vaunted  economizing  around  the 
White  House.  A  lot  of  talk,  that's  what  it 
Is.  For  I  strolled  by  there  the  other  evening 
and  it  turns  out  he  leaves  the  porch  light 
on.     All  night. 

No,  there's  no  question  about  it.  There's 
the  White  House,  dimly  perceivable  through 
the  trees,  a  vague,  hulking,  dark  blob,  a  sight 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  us  taxpayers.  Not  a 
chink  of  light  escapes  to  mar  the  gloom. 
(Except  for  a  faint,  fluttering  glow  from  a 
basement  window,  which  I  assrune  Is  merely 
some  disobedient  menial  trying  to  read  In 
bed  with  a  candle.) 

But  there,  hanging  over  the  front  entrance 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  1b  the  porch  light. 
Shining  away  as  though  electricity  grew  on 
trees. 

Now  it  might  be  all  right  if  Mr.  Johnson 
had  left  the  porch  light  on  by  accident.  He 
could  get  up  In  the  morning  and  switch  it 
off  with  only  that  little  twinge  of  guilt  you 
feel  when  you  discover  you've  accidentally 
forgotten  the  darned  thing.  But  I  have  it 
on  the  excellent  authority  of  an  unimpeach- 
able insomniac  that  the  porch  light  burns 
all  night.    Every  night. 

So  this  is  no  oversight,  fellow  taxpayers. 
It  is  cooil,  calculated  extravagance.  And 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  bow  can  Mr.  John- 
son possibly  Justify  it? 

We  all  know  when  leaving  the  porch  light 
on  is  Justified.  It's  perfectly  proper,  few  in- 
stance, if  you  are  expecting  callers.  Will 
Mr.  Johnson  contend.  I  wonder,  that  he  is 
merely  exp>ectlng  c&Uers?  At  4  o'clock  In 
the  morning?     I  doubt  It. 

And  it  is  also  reasonable  to  leave  the  porch 
light  on  If  you  are  waiting  up  for  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Perhaps  he  wlU  say  that 
Miss  Linda  Bird  or  Miss  Lucl  was  out  on  a 
date.  Or  Mrs.  Johnson  was  at  the  PTA  and 
he  •  •  •  All  night?  Every  night?  I  trust 
we  need  explore  this  explanation  no  further. 

No;  there  is  clearly  only  one  plausible  mo- 
tive behind  Mr.  Johnson's  appalling  profli- 
gacy: misguided  patriotism.  He  obviously 
feels  he  must  leave  the  porch  light  on  as  a 
symbol — as  a  symbol  to  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  pass  by  each  night  and  some- 
where In  that  darkness  their  national  shrine 
still  stands.     Somewhere. 

A  worthy  motive.  But  fraught  with  dan- 
ger for  Mr.  Johnson's  whole  economy  pro- 
gram. If  we  can  leave  the  porc^  light  on 
at  the  White  House,  people  will  ask,  Why 
cant  we  go  on  lighting  up  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Lincoln  and  Jeff^-son  Memo- 
rials, and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  at  nights? 
And  there  goes  another  possible  economy. 

Worse,  people  will  start  talking  about  how 
the  White  House  used  to  locA — ^like  a  fairy 
wedding  oake^  gle<uning  in  the  dark.  And 
they  may  even  demand  Mr.  Johnson  turn 
the  outdoor  floodlights  back  on.  Well,  you 
can  imagine  the  pretty  penny  that  would 
cost. 

No,  If  he  wishes  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he 
must  turn  out  that  porch  light.  No  half- 
way measures.  Let's  make  our  national 
shrine  a  perfect  black  blob,  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  pennypinchlng  to  us  all. 
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that  my  book.  "Strang* 
Washington  and  Other 


Savage  Lands."  is  to  be  merely  a  grisly  com- 
pilation of  macabre  rltea.  No,  there  will  also 
be  a  chapter  on  the  gayest  of  the  many  In- 
dlgenoiis  tribes— the  State  Department. 

These  unspoiled  natives  dwell  in  Isolated 
h^^lness-  In  an  area  known  as  "Foggy  Bot- 
tom." "ITiere,  gifted  by  bounteous  appro- 
priations, they  have  evolved  an  Idyllic  cul- 
ture, similar  In  many  respecte  to  that  of  the 
Tutuamotu  Archipelago  where  breadfruit 
grows  on  trees. 

The  natives  in  Foggy  Bottom  can  be  dls- 
tlngvilshed  from  members  of  the  other  local 
tribes  by  their  uniforms — a  vertically  striped 
shirt,  a  diagonally  striped  tie  and  handmade 
shoes.  Bach  also  invariably  carries  the  tribal 
staff:  a  stick  some  S  feet  long  wrapped  In 
tightly  nirfed  black  cloth.  Its  use  U  not  Im- 
mediately clear. 

While  the  other  tribes  rush  to  and  fro  bat- 
tling each  other,  the  Foggy  Bottomers  bliss- 
fully while  away  their  days  In  paper  passing, 
the  object  being  to  see  which  native  can  get 
his  desk  clear  first.  Although  this  simple, 
primitive  game  serves  no  useful  purpose,  the 
naUves  vie  Joyously  at  it  and  those  who  ex- 
cel are  selected  as  the  tribal  leaders. 

All  that  mars  this  otherwise  Utopian  en- 
vironment is  the  attitude  of  the  other  tribes, 
which  is  distincUy  hostile.  The  Solons  and 
the  Pentagoners,  in  particular,  despise  the 
Foggy  Bottomers,  referring  to  them  as  "fuzzy 
thinkers"  and  whispering  that  many  have 
"softoncommunism."  which,  from  the  evi- 
dence, appears  to  be  a  dread  endemic  social 
disease. 

As  a  consequence  of  being  shunned,  the 
Foggy  Bottomers  have  turned  Inward  on 
themselves,  creating  a  secretive,  inteed  so- 
ciety, marked  by  acute  xenophobia. 

They  stamp  the  papers  they  harmlessly 
pass  among  each  other  with  crjrptic  symbols, 
warning  outsiders  that  to  gaze  on  them  en- 
tails a  horrible  punishment.  They  commu- 
nicate among  themselves  in  mystic  phrases, 
such  as  "counterproductive  Implementlza- 
tion."  And  when  startled  by  a  direct  ques- 
tion of  any  kind,  they  immediately  engage 
in  fingertip  tepping. 

This  curious  gestiire  conslste  of  the  na- 
tive's placing  his  elbows  on  his  desk  and 
tepi^ng  the  fingertipe  of  both  hands  together 
directly  in  front  of  his  lips.  As  it  Is  accom- 
panied by  c<xnpleto  silence,  the  ritual  U  be- 
lieved to  be  some  form  of  prayer — obviously 
a  prayer  that  both  question  and  questioner 
will  somehow  vanish. 

Deqpite  this  Ingrained  fear  and  mistriist 
of  strangers,  the  Foggy  Bottomers  are  at 
heart  a  simple,  peace-loving  folk.  And  I  feel 
we  should  treat  them  as  gently  as  possible 
in  hopes  that  some  day  they  may  emerge 
hesitanUy  from  their  protective  sheU.  And 
make  contact  with  the  outeide  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they're  awfully  happy  Just  the  way  they  are. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronical. 

Apr.  17,  1964] 

MoTHzxHOOD  Orrs   You   in   Troublb 

( By  Arthiir  Hoppe ) 

Politics  have  sure  changed.  Otir  mayor, 
Mr.  Shelley,  comes  out  foursquare  for  moth- 
erhood, a  growing  city  and  generations  yet 
unborn.  And  what  happens?  The  roof  falls 
in. 

I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Shelley's 
lopping  $10,000  out  of  the  budget  for  birth 
control — a  clear  stand  for  more  motherhood. 
And  yet  peoi^e  are  outraged.  They  note  that 
Mr.  Shelley  is  a  Catholic.  And  his  more  vocal 
critics  are  going  all  over  town  accusing  him. 
right  out  in  public,  of  having  religious  con- 
victions. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Shelley  has  hotly  denied 
this.  And  I'm  on  his  side.  Let's  be  fair.  His 
decision.  Tm  convinced,  was  purely  political. 

It  seems  obvious.  The  $10,000  would  have 
been  spent  to  teach  poor  people  how  to  prac- 
tice birth  control.  And  the  more  poor  people 
learn  birth  control,  the  fewer  poor  people 


will  be  born.  And  as  the  poor  generally  vote 
Democratic,  the  fewer  Democrata  there  will 
be.  Yet  Mr.  Shelley's  critics  expect  him  to 
appropriate  $10,000  to  reduce  his  own  party's 
strength?    Nonsense. 

But  I  say  Mr.  Shelley  should  put  aside  these 
purely  partisan  considerations  and  restore 
the  $10,000  to  the  budget.  For.  frankly,  I 
think  we've  got  enough  poor  people  as  it  is. 
Like  every  good  American  I  love  poor  people. 
I  really  do.  It's  Just  that  I  love  rich  people 
more. 

And  the  whole  trouble  with  birth  control  as 
it's  now  practiced  in  this  cotmtry  Is  tliat  it'8 
primarily  practiced  by  the  rich.  It  isn't  only 
that  the  rich  have  more  leisure  time  to  prac- 
tice, it's  that  they  have  the  education  to 
master  the  instructions  and  the  money  to 
purchase  the  equipment.  Indeed,  with  the 
energy  they  devote  to  practicing,  it's  a  won- 
der we've  got  any  rich  people  left  at  all. 

And  It's  no  wonder  we've  got  so  many  poor 
people.  Here  are  the  rich,  studying  and 
spending  and  practicing  in  a  supreme  effort 
to  wipe  themselves  out.  And  there  are  the 
poor,  bumbling  along,  imskllled.  amateurish, 
accident-prone.  Obviously,  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  we'U  be  nothing  but  a 
nation  of  poor  people. 

So  I'm  forming  the  NaUonal  Committee  "IVd 
Make  Birtti  Control  a  Poor  People's  ^x>rt. 
Unarguably.  they  deserve  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty to  wipe  themselves  out.  And  with  encour- 
agement, I'm  sure  they'll  find  practicing 
birth  control  as  enjoyable,  say.  as  bowling  or 
frog  spearing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  hopes  to 
encourage  rich  people  to  take  up  some  other 
leisiire  skill.  A  return  to  croquet,  perhaps,  or 
lawn  tennis.  With  luck  well  reverse  the 
whole  trend  and  have  nothing  but  a  nation 
of  rich  people.  Which  proves  that  birth  con- 
trol can  strive  our  economic  problems  If 
pracUced  by  the  right  sort. 

So  from  a  poUtical  standpoint,  Mr.  Shel- 
ley's dead  right.  But  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  he's  dead  wrong.  And  it's  a  good 
thing  he  didn't  loxise  everything  up  by  acting 
out  of  religious  convictions.  But,  after  all, 
who  really  expecte  our  poUtical  leaders  to 
have  any  of  those  these  days? 


What  Should  the  Transport  Indnstry  Do 
To  Help  laitiale  Thoir  Earlj  Use  of 
Atomic  Power  ob  the  Road? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
previous  occasions  I  have  inserted  ar- 
ticles Into  the  Appendix  of  the  Comgrks- 
sioNAL  Record,  written  by  my  constit- 
uent, Mr.  Ronn  Warrington,  a  consulting 
engineer.  Mr.  Warrington  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  an  atomic-powered  trans- 
port system. 

I  am  sure  that  this  third  article  which 
has  been  published  by  Shipper  'N  Carrier, 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 
What  Shoxtld  thx  Tbanspobt  Tbuckino  In- 

DrrsTST  Do  To  HXlp  iNiriATK  Trkdi  EIaxlt 

Use  or  Atomic  Powks  on  thx  Road? 

(Enrroa's  Norx. — R.  J.  Warrlngt<ni,  a  con- 
sulting engineer,  now  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween California  and  Michigan,  says:  "I  see 
a  need  for  certain  cooperative  action  between 
the  manufacturers  of.  and  large  users  of, 
tractors  and  trailers,  to  the  end  that  a  more 
reliable    and   readily   available   fuel   supply 
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would  be  effected,  and  we  then  should  have 
some  control  over  the  source,  particularly 
In  times  of  national  stress.  'Control'  Is  a 
normal  bonded  warehouse  operation.  Also 
needed  is  the  development  of  a  noiseless, 
gasless.  and  ample  source  of  power  with  a 
terrific  improvement  in  tractw  performance 
on  the  highway.  See  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  following  article  fen*  the  form  of  organ- 
ization needed  to  prcmote  such  a  project." 
In  our  two  previous  articles  by  the  author, 
Ronn  Warrington,  in  regard  to  atomic  trans- 
port forecaste,  we  have  been  made  acutely 
aware  of  the  probability  that  fuel  nuiy  not 
always  be  available  to  our  multlbillion-dol- 
lar  equipment  investment  as  it  is  used  to 
conduct  the  business  of  hauling  the  raw 
materials  of  the  country  to  where  they  are 
needed  and  the  finished  goods,  partially  or 
completely  processed,  to  where  they  are  used. 
Can  you  conceive  some  of  the  problems 
wtiich  may  be  initiated  into  your  area  if, 
overnight,  a  aeries  of  incendiary  bullets  were 
to  blow  up  the  gas  and  oil  tanlu  in  that 
given  region  or  even  on  a  national  scale? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  go  on  fuel  ration- 
ing? How  would  a  repetition  be  prevented 
in  case  the  tanks  could  be  rebuilt  and  re- 
filled? Nor  can  we  think  of  any  good  reason 
for  continxiing  with  the  present-day  concept 
of  reciprocating  motors  if  better  power  can 
be  made  available.  We  imderstand  that  with 
the  advent  of  sealed  high-voltage  motors 
(2,000  to  4,160  volte)  and  series-power 
designs  In  the  axles  of  both  the  tractors  and 
trailers,  a  29-  to  48-ton  load  should  run  up 
a  7-percent  grade  about  as  fast  as  on  the 
level.  Our  transport  industry  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  cars  passing  trucks 
on  hills,  be  it  up  or  down  grade;  both  in  the 
interest  of  reducing  accidento  and  shorten- 
ing the  time  on  the  road  for  the  rigs  and  the 
drivers.) 

Possibly  the  initial  use  of  nuclear-powered 
land  vehicles  should  be  on  a  modem  trans- 
continental transport  highway.  This  might 
be  a  roadway  for  rubber  wheels,  or  a  railway 
for  steel  wheels  having  the  necessary  re- 
siliency designed  into  the  track  bed  or  pos- 
sibly the  rolling  stock.  Ite  route  must  be 
fairly  straight  and  well  Isolated  from  cities, 
since  we  don't  have  store-door  service  In 
mind  for  this  equipment.  The  tread  gage 
(center  distance  of  wheels)  should  be  not  less 
than  10^  feet  wide  and  gages  up  to  11% 
feet  wide  should  be  considered  as  required 
for  safety  and  capacity.  Permitted  loads 
could  be  up  to  70  tons  per  trailer  and  the 
new  highways  ballasted  accordingly.  A 
tractor  and  semi  could  haul  one  or  two  trail- 
ers on  a  transport  highway  properly  designed 
and  constructed.  We  are  mcs^e  in  need  of  this 
type  of  transcontinentel  highway  than  we  are 
in  need  of  a  new  isthmus  canal  in  Central 
America.  Nuclear  power  can  be  made  to  pull 
this  rig.  Magnetic  and  disc  brakes  with  fail- 
safe features  are  ready  and  waiting.  Why 
then  are  we  still  holding  to  the  same  track 
gages  we  used  at  the  time  of  President  Lin- 
coln? The  Conestoga  wagon  was  safer  than 
our  6-ton  dump  trucks  in  making  a  ttirn  on 
a  grade.  During  the  last  100  years  our  equip- 
ment has  worn  out  many  times  but  we  al- 
ways replace  with  and  for,  obsolete  highways 
and/or  railways. 

We  are  now  asking  the  States  for  8  Vj- foot- 
wide  bodies  for  1965.  Are  we  hopeful  this 
will  give  us  some  relief?  This  is  too  little 
and  too  late,  but  as  long  as  we  are  restricted 
to  this  dimension  in  piggyback  service  on 
the  railroads,  it  doesnt  make  much  differ- 
ence what  we  think  or  say.  Our  railroad 
gages  are  Just  outoated  ior  modem  use  and 
have  a  tremendously  bad  effect  on  the  design 
of  "equipment  which  should  benefit  the 
trucking  and  transport  Industries." 

Now  then:  let's  consider  the  benefito  to 
be  derived  by  our  country  if  a  two-lane, 
super  heavyweight,  all-weather,  all  trans- 
port highway  from  Texas  (on  the  gulf)  to 
California     (probably    Wilmington    harbor 


area)  were  to  be  built.  It  would  be  designed 
and  ballasted  for  say  a  10% -foot  gage  tread, 
10-  by  24-lnch  wheels  and  14.00  rubber, 
double  axles  and  double  wheels,  ^e  wouldn't 
need  more  than  one  wide  lane  in  each  direc- 
tion on  this  projected  transportway  because 
the  stops  are  limited  and  the  speeds  are  fairly 
uniform.  The  project  might  indeed  be  in- 
teresting to  the  military  services  in  the  event 
they  chose  to  move  some  heavy  equipment 
across  the  continent  and  wouldnt  risk  the 
Panama  water  route.  Our  space  program 
needs  this  transportway  now.  Whether  It 
be  rail  or  road,  we  need  this  Texas  to  C^l- 
fornia  route — ^now.  Ite  use  wo\ild  be  re- 
stricted to  heavy  rigs  with  approved  power 
unite  and  woiild  later  be  extended  to  Georgia 
in  the  East  and  Washington  Stete  in  the 
North  with  facilities  for  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  handwriting  is.  on  the  wall  for 
all  to  see,  but  the  industry  must  initiate  the 
action  to  bring  about  the  required  research 
and  design  of  nuclear -powered  tractors  and 
the  new  concept  of  axle-powered  trailers 
with  adequate  volume  and  weight  capacities, 
including  mechanical  loading  and  unloading 
devices  which  do  not  now  seem  profitable 
in  the  limited  size  equipment  conforming  to 
the  law-strangled  standards  which  m\ist  be 
met  on  the  basis  of  our  present  day  roadbeds. 
Let's  get  this  transportway  built  soon.  Write 
your  Senator.    Write  your  Congressman. 

The  second  major  discourse  In  this  article 
relates  primarily  to  the  processing  and  stor- 
age of  nuclear  fuels.  Over  99  percent  of  the 
fuel  in  a  last  breeder  reactor  will  probably 
be  U™,  an  unflssionable  atom.  We  want 
to  convert  this  to  U**  or  Plutonium  Pu»» 
(they  are  about  equal  in  values)  by  using  it 
in  our  long-distance  tractors,  as  fuel,  hauling 
heavy  loads,  on  the  transportway.  After  the 
necessary  3  percent  burnup  the  fuel  core 
should  be  taken  from  the  truck  powerplant 
and  stored  or  processed  as  required  by  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  "AEC." 
Because  of  the  high  value  of  the  product 
and  the  integrity  of  the  bonded  warehouse- 
man, I  think  the  principle  herewith  sub- 
mitted merite  serious  consideration  by 
Government  and  privately  interested  cor- 
porations.   Remember  this:  When  you  store 

I  pound  of  uranium  you  have  the  makings 
of  3  million  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power. 
When  you  store  1  pound  of  coal  you  have 
1V4  kilowatt-hours.  Thus  considered,  we 
should  have  an  auditeble  stock  of  peacetime 
holdings  of  nuclear  fuels,  well  distributed 
and  readily  available  by  acceptable  methods 
into  authorized  carriers. 

Moreover,  in  the  processing  of  233,  234, 
235,  238  or  239  by  the  electric  power  com- 
panies or  others  who  have  reactors  in  opera- 
tion, there  is  an  AEC  reqiilrement  for  special 
shields  and  containers  which  confine  the 
radiation  and  heat  In  the  spent  fuel  and 
various  nuclear  componente  which  are  being 
transferred  to  a  remote  plant  for  processing. 
This  is  usually  a  considerable  distance  but 
is  necessary  to  recover  the  richer  fuels  which 
are  now  more  valuable  than  when  crlticality 
started  the  fuel  pile  with  the  lower  cost 
uranium.  Now  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
our  transport  trucking  industry  Is  now,  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  the  prime  mover 
for  the  many  fuel  cores  and  other  com- 
ponente which  have  to  travel  at  times  a 
thousand  miles  or  more.  As  far  as  I  know, 
we  liaven't  had  a  single  radiation  injury 
on  any  truckline,  and  wont  have  one,  with 
average  attention  to  detells.  There  are 
many  new  methods  of  shielding  being  tried 
for  shipping  conteiners  but  in  the  final  an- 
alysis the  best  method  can  best  be  designed 
into  the  tractor  chassis  and  the  matter  of 
direct  loading  of  new  and  spent  fuel  cores 
can  always  be  done  luidergroiuid  in  a  sealed 
building  with  proper  integrity  and  security. 
This  should  save  a  lot  of  money  which  now 
goes  for  boxing  these  fuel  cores  with  walls, 
fioor  and  celling  of  lead,  good  heavy  lead, 

II  Inches  thick,  and  artiflcally  cooled  for 


some  periods.  Then  too,  the  box  occupies 
load  space  and  weight,  whereas  if  it  were 
properly  applied  to  the  power  unit  in  the 
tractor,  it  would  provide  the  fuel  required 
to  make  the  trip  as  well  as  haul  a  payloed 
too.  So  at  present,  we  use  oil  and  gas  and 
load  space  very  unprofltebly.  How  can  we 
make  any  money  and  reduce  taxes  if  we 
don't  get  into  peacefiil  nuclear  power?  An 
additional  safety  factor  to  be  considered  is 
that  the  fuel  unit  handled  by  the  tractor's 
power  unit  (Instead  of  in  ite  cargo  as  at 
present)  will  never  be  exposed  until  it  re- 
poses in  ite  underground,  underwater,  berth 
for  reprocessing  and  return  to  service. 

We  need  the  plutoniimi  and  other  fuels. 
If  we  design  powerplante  to  use  this  clean 
element.  It  is  manmade  and  not  found 
anywhere,  naturally.  The  stetlons  for  the 
processing  thereof  could  be  spaced  from 
coast  to  coast,  near  enough  to  colleges  so  that 
training  and  orientation  tot  the  future  fuel 
Etetlon  personnel  could  be  effected.  We  are 
withholding  too  much  Information  on  the 
atomic  developnwnte  from  the  related  sci- 
entist, for  our  own  good.  All  of  this  activity 
takes  place  at  a  safe  level  below  ground, 
and  would  be  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country  if  fast  breeder  reactors  were  to  be 
put  to  good  use  in  nuclear-powered  tractors. 
Remember,  this  type  of  reactor  produces  a 
product  which  is  more  valuable  alter  Its  use 
as  fuel,  than  the  original  cost  of  the  fuel. 
Except  for  processing  expenses  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  a  profit  on  the  fuel  in- 
vestment. This  is  hardly  true,  however,  our 
industry  needs  and  should  have  the  means 
of  converting  the  fuel,  inasmuch  as  the 
shielding  can  be  done  more  safely  in  the 
chasis  design  that  In  a  separate  container 
which  must  be  loaded,  transported,  un- 
loaded and  handled  like  freight.  A  tractor. 
11  feet  wide,  with  10  tires,  over  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  size  14.00  offers  a  sizable  base 
upon  which  to  design  yoiir  shield  for  radia- 
tion and  cooling.  An  illustration  of  a  pro- 
posed prototjrpe  will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 
The  driver  is  a  specialist  In  the  care  and 
handling  of  his  powerplant  and  when  the 
fuel  core  is  changed  at  any  given  stetion,  the 
exchange  is  handled  in  the  safest  way  pos- 
sible. 

In  closing  this  article  I  would  like  to  out- 
line briefiy,  the  type  of  organization  which 
lends  itself  to  the  task  of  perpetuating  the 
intereste  of  the  truck  manufacturers,  the 
trailer  manufacturers,  operators  and  owners 
of  extensive  terminal  and  bonded  warehouse 
facilities,  and  the  many  transportetion  com- 
pcmies  in  all  areas.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  future  there  are  many  potential  bene- 
fite  to  be  derived  from  this  new  field  by  those 
who  organize  elficiently. 

Nuclear-Powered  Transportation  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  is  a  title  that  aptly  describes  the 
functions  and  objectives  as  much  as  a  title 
can.  The  organization  could  be  nonprofit 
operated  like  the  APDA  of  Detroit.  Mich. 
(Atomic  Power  Development  Association), 
who  did  so  much  of  the  preliminary  work 
on  the  Enrico  Fermi  reactor,  a  fast  breeder, 
located  at  Monroe,  Mich.  More  about  the 
work  that  is  ahead  of  us  in  a  future  article, 
including  some  outline  illustrations  of  pro- 
posed prototypes. 

R.  J.  Wakrington. 

P.S. — For  those  who  have  their  doubts 
about  the  growth  of  this  nuclear  science,  I 
can't  resist  telling  this  story  of  my  dad.  The 
year  is  1806  and  he  is  in  high  school  and  in- 
terested in  becoming  an  electrical  engineer. 
After  many  talks  with  the  school  counselor  of 
the  times,  he  decided  on  steam  engineer- 
ing because  it  was  safer.  As  explained  to 
him  by  the  many  sages  of  the  day:  electric- 
ity was  too  dangerous  to  ever  become  prac- 
tical, and  besides,  it  was  killing  so  many 
birds  the  authorities  would  soon  make  the 
light  companies  take  the  wires  down  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  electricity.  Note; 
after  a  few  years  of  this,  the  wires  were 
moved  farther  apart  on  the  crossarms,   so 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  Clarkncx  Long,  is  also  a  noted 
professor  of  economics  who  taught  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  before  being 
elected  to  the  88th  Congress. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
issue  of  Challenge,  a  magazine  of  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Dr.  Lorrc  has  posed  the 
challenging  questions  of  how  different 
might  economic  legislation  be  If  the  Con- 
gress were  composed  of  professional  econ- 
omists? How  much  does  an  economist's 
position  change  after  more  than  a  year  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

I  am  sure  that  our  colleagues  will  share 
my  Interest  in  this  article  and  sympa- 
thize with  Professor  Long  who  has  now 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  must  make 
hard  day-to-day  decisions  not  always 
rooted  in  the  textbook  models  of  the 
classroom. 
The  article  follows: 

An  Economist  in  the  House 
(By  Clarence  D.  Long) 
A  little  over  a  year  ago — after  more  than 
two  decadea  as  an  economist — I  took  office 
aa  Representative  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.  During  my 
freahman  year,  the  usual  questions  were  put 
to  me  by  my  academic  friends:  "What  the- 
ories have  you  been  able  to  put  Into  prac- 
tice?" "Have  your  ideas  changed  since  you 
went  to  Congress?"  "How  has  your  year  In 
Congress  affected  your  thinJtlng  on  such 
closely  related  problems  as  unemployment, 
economic  growth  and  Inflation?" 

My  Initial  reaction  was  gratification  that 
anybody  imagined  I  had  had  the  time  to 
think.  In  a  year  In  which  my  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  met  74  times  and  my  sub- 
committee 18  times;  In  which  I  inspected 
our  bases  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Puerto  Rico, 
Europe,  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States: 
participated  In  voting  on  the  floor;  spoke  in 
favcw  of  fallout  shelters  and  on  the  need 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  human  resources 
In  order  to  reduce  unemployment  and  raise 
Incomes;  Introduced  a  dozen  bills;  sent  out 
200,000  copies  of  my  newsletter;  spoke  to,  or 
attended,  650  meetings;  lectured  to  2,500  stu- 
dents" visiting  the  Capitol;  kept  900  appoint- 
ments In  my  offices;  received  lO.OOO  letters 
and  signed  20,000 — In  such  a  year,  did  I 
really  have  time  for  reflection?  Sixteen 
hours  a  day  putting  out  fires  leaves  little 
time  for  the  theory  of  combustion. 

Nevertheless — In  the  midst  of  pressure  to 
get  a  military  burial  for  a  combat  veteran,  to 
eliminate  an  official  reprimand  from  the  rec- 
ord of  an  employee  who  had  his  arm  chewed 
off  In  a  hamburger  grinder,  or  to  get  infor- 
mation for  a  businessman  on  whether  he  can 
legally  reproduce  the  President's  seal  for 
business  xise — I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  what  my  first  year  in  the  national 
legislature  has  done  to  the  Ideas  I  had  formed 
in  teaching  and  writing  on  economic  ques- 
tions. 

Thoee  familiar  with  the  problems  of  un- 
employment, stagnation,  and  Inflation  are 
aware  that  opinion  on  their  causes  and  cures 
divides  Into  two  broad  schools  of  thought — 
the  effective  demand  school  and  the  struc- 
tural school. 
The  effective  demand  school  holds  that  the 


cause  of  unsold  goods,  idle  labor,  and  unused 
plant  capacity  U  Insufficient  spending  by 
consiuners,  business,  and  government.  Lack 
of  spending  may  be  due  to  not  enough  In- 
come, too  much  Income  going  to  oversavers. 
Insufficient  lnduc«nent  to  Invest,  and  taxa- 
tion which -chokes  off  IncenUve.  With  the 
approval  of  this  school,  the  Kennedy- John- 
son administrations  moved  to  cut  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax.  without  an  equivalent  cut 
In  Government  ouUays,  thereby  leaving  more 
spendable  Income  to  households  and  busl- 
neaaea.  The  cori>orate  Income  tax  was  also 
cut  in  order  to  Increase  Incentive.  These  tax 
cuts,  it  is  held,  will  reduce  xinemployment 
and  stimulate  economic  growth.  They  will 
not  cause  Inflation,  It  U  alleged,  because  the 
resources  called  Into  producUon  wUl  counter 
increases  in  demand  with  Increases  In  supply. 

The  structural  school  holds  that  unem- 
ployment Is  due  largely  to  deficiencies,  not  in 
demand,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply. Joblessness  Is  thus  concentrated  among 
the  young,  the  old.  the  imskUled,  the  Negro, 
and  manual  laborer,  the  worker  with  a  one- 
use  skill,  and,  above  all,  the  poorly  educated 
or  illiterate.  This  structure  of  imemploy- 
ment  is  by  now  familiar  and  well  docu- 
mented. The  question  arises  as  to  why 
structural  unemployment  Is  a  new  problem. 
Haven't  there  always  been  workers  with  these 
characteristics?  Indeed.  mllUons  of  un- 
skilled, unlettered  immigrants  were  absorbed 
by  the  American  economy  diu-ing  the  last 
half  century  before  World  War  I,  apparently 
without  creating  chronic  unemployment. 
What  is  new  in  the  current  labor  market 
which  creates  the  modern  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment? 

This  new  thing.  I  have  argued,  is  the  social 
minimum  wage  which  applies  mainly  to  the 
worker  of  humble  qualiflcations  and  which 
has  priced  him  more  or  less  permanently  out 
of  the  market.  The  last  30  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  a  formidable  system  of 
social  minimums — statutory  mlnlmums, 
union  minimums.  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  welfare,  generous  allowances  given 
by  middle-class  families  to  teenage  children, 
and  high-wage  policies  of  firms  and  gov- 
ernments. 

Under  social  and  political  pressures,  these 
minimums  are  geared  to  the  average  of  wages 
and  living  standards,  and  rise  with  them — 
indeed,  outpace  them — with  the  result  that 
they  keep  the  services  of  the  marginal  work- 
ers overpriced  and  unemployed  even  during 
periods  of  high  aggregate  demand  for  Ubor. 
Further  increases  in  aggregate  demand  may 
result  in  the  emplosrment  of  the  overpriced 
and  substandard  worker,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  still  higher  prices — and  only  tem- 
porarily, untU  a  new  upthrust  in  the  social 
minimum  wage  again  prices  them  out  of  the 
market. 

Since  the  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment is  thus  caused  by  two  factors,  the  lag- 
ging productivity  and  the  overpricing  of  poor 
quality  labor,  the  remedy  Is  also  twofold: 
First,  raise  the  productivity  of  poor  quality 
labor  by  providing  a'  massive  program  of 
education  and  training,  and  by  eliminating 
discriminatory  Job  barriers  to  enable  workers 
to  qualify  for  new  opportunities.  Second, 
stop  boosting  the  social  minimum  which 
continually  prices  low-productivity  labor  out 
of  the  market. 

This  was  my  diagnosis  of  the  problem  be- 
fore my  election.  How  have  this  diagnosis 
and  my  views  concerning  sound  policy  been 
affected  by  my  service  in  Congress? 

Congressional  experience  has  strengthened 
my  view  that  the  current  unemployment 
problem  is  largely  due,  not  to  Inadequate 
demand,  but  to  the  substandard  quality 
of  the  supply.  It  has  done  this  in  a 
modest  way  through  my  own  experience 
in  hiring  a  full-time  staff  of  eight.  The 
number  interviewed  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
placing several  of  those  originally  hired  has 
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reinforced  my  view  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  unabsorbed  labor  force  are  of 
borderline  employablUty.  The  employers  I 
have  talked  to  do  not  find  this  discovery  sur- 
prlBlng.  Even  a  union  leader  told  me.  "Per- 
haps I  shouldn't  say  this,  but  our  problem 
nowadays  Is  not  so  much  with  the  employers 
as  with  the  workers." 

When  I  sought  to  employ  a  Negro  secre- 
tary. I  notified  my  numerous  friends  in  the 
Negro  commtinltles  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington (there  are  few  Negroes  in  my  own  dis- 
trict) that  I  wanted  a  mature,  well-educated 
woman  who  could  type  and  handle  case  work. 
Tbe  salary— Uke  all  Federal  salaries  for  sec- 
retaries— is  much  higher  than  that  paid  by 
private  Industry.  I  expected  to  be  deluged 
with  jobseekers.  In  actual  fact,  I  received 
few  applications.  The  employment  offices  of 
Howard  University  and  Morgan  State  College 
informed  me  that  good  secretaries  are  scarce; 
any  on  file  would  probably  be  hired  by  the 
colleges  themselves.  I  now  have  three  Negro 
secretaries — more.  I  believe,  than  any  other 
white  Congressman,  and  all  are  quite  satis- 
factory; but  I  do  not  have  the  Impression 
tliat  there  are  large  n\mibers  of  well-educated 
and  competent  colored  girls  who  cannot  get 
jobs. 

The  chief  Insight  my  year  has  provided, 
however,  has  come  from  close  contact  with 
the  tmemployed  who  seek  my  help.  On  Sat- 
urdays I  "ride  the  circuit" — each  week  meet- 
ing constituents  In  a  different  post  office  in 
my  giant  district.  Usually  the  entire  post 
office  lobby  is  full  of  people  waiting  to  see 
me.    A  random  call  of  the  roll  Includes: 

A  Negro  boy,  who  barely  graduated  from 
high  school,  has  been  tiumed  down  for  en- 
trance In  a  Junior  college  and  has  Jxist 
fathered  an  Ulegltlmate  child.  He  seeks  my 
aid  In  enlisting  In  the  Army  after  he  re- 
ceived a  score  of  3  percent  on  an  exam  in 
which  the  minimum  passing  grade  is  31  per- 
cent. 

A  Jobseeker  who  came  to  see  me  In  the 
morning  reeking  with  alcohol  and  who  re- 
turned later  in  the  day  barely  able  to  speak. 
A  father  who  asked  me  to  get  his  27-year- 
old  married  son  "a  undesirable  discharge  from 
the  Marines  changed  to  honorable  so  the  son 
could  get  a  Job.  Unfortunately,  the  son's 
ciiances  were  Impaired  by  his  having  since 
served  3  years  for  statutory  rape. 

A  man  in  hie  forties — trying  to  support  a 
family  of  five  on  a  take-home  pay  of  $218 
a  month,  barely  able  to  feed  his  family,  his 
wife  Is  mentally  Ul,  the  only  clothing  his 
children  had  were  "what  they  were  stealing," 
his  teeth  badly  in  need  of  care — said  he 
"could  do  anything,"  but  could  not  name  a 
skUl.  and  stated  that,  with  his  family  reepon- 
slbilltlee,  he  could  not  afford  to  enter  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  man  unemployed  since  having  been  dis- 
charged from  a  steel  plant  5  years  earlier 
(with  the  union's  consent)  for  assaulting  his 
foreman,  now  taking  psychiatric  treatment 
and  at  the  same  time  participating  in  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  45-year-oId  woman  who  had  resigned 
several  years  ago  as  a  bench  hand  in  a  large 
electronics  firm  Just  as  she  was  about  to  be 
fired  for  absenteeism,  got  a  Job  with  another 
firm  as  a  result  of  my  intercession,  but  Is 
dissatisfied  and  wants  to  change  her  Job 
again. 

This  experience  has  Impressed  upon  me 
that  the  unemployment  problem — even  in 
my  relatively  high-Income  districts— Is  a  stub- 
bom  one.  Nearly  all  the  unemployed  who 
come  to  me  for  Jobs  liave  one  or  more  of  the 
following  characteristics:  Incomplete  educa- 
tion (often  nearlng  UUteracy).  alcoholism, 
mental  disturbance,  prison  or  bad  military 
conduct  records,  poor  health  or  physical 
handicaps. 

The  older  people  and  the  Negroes  who 
come  to  me  are  nearly  always  unemployed 
because  of  these  handicaps  and  not  pri- 
marily because  of  age  or  color — although,  no 


doubt,  these  are  c<xnpllcating  factors.  I 
have  gotten  Jobs  for  many,  but  of  the  ones 
I  have  been  unable  to  place.  I  can  think  of 
none  who  does  not  fall  Into  one  or  more  of 
the  categories  of  poor  motivation,  poor  edu- 
cation and  training,  or  emotional  instability. 
If  I  am  correct  in  my  assessment  that  the 
unemployment  problem  Is  primarily  struc- 
tural, what  are  the  remedies?  One  of  my 
lessons  as  an  economist  in  Congress  is  that 
the  political  pressures  are  too  often  strongest 
for  those  remedies  which  involve  question- 
able economics:  greater  subsidies  to  ship- 
yards than  the  already  high  66  percent; 
tariffs  on  imports  of  steel;  a  se-hoxu-  work- 
week with  double  pay  for  overtime  in  order 
to  discourage  it;  a  third  layer  of  subsidy  to 
cotton  mills;  supports  and  controls  for 
wheat;  increases  In  the  minimum  wage;  re- 
taining obsolete  military  bases;  accelerating 
and  proliferating  public  works  projects  of 
dubious  need. 

Such  programs  are  doubtful  economics  be- 
cause they  involve  the  production  of  things 
not  needed  or  things  available  cheaper  and 
better  elsewhere;  measures  to  prevent  people 
from  working,  under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting them;  or  measures  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  wrong  people  at  the  wrong  places  at 
the  wrong  times. 

Such  programs  impede  adjustments  that 
are  ultimately  needed,  Impair  fiexiblllty.  in- 
flate costs  and  prices,  place  a  burden  of 
lower  real  incomes  upon  the  general  tax- 
payer, and  shift  the  burden  of  idleness  to 
workers  in  other  areas  or  trades  perhaps  un- 
protected by  imions  or  imable  to  perceive 
how  they  are  being  injured. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  such  proposals.  For 
one  thing,  the  argimients  in  support  of  them 
are  often  persuasive  to  Congressmen  un- 
trained in  economics.  More  important,  the 
businessmen  and  workers  who  come  to  your 
office  to  urge  them  are  alive  and  present,  are 
sincerely  hurting,  and  are  demanding  im- 
mediate relief.  The  measures  asked  for 
promise  to  give  this  Immediate  relief  in  the 
workers'  and  firms'  localities,  and  in  their  oc- 
cupations and  products.  Proposals,  how- 
ever soimd,  that  firms  shift  to  new  products 
and  that  middle-aged  workers  with  families 
enroll  for  instruction  In  a  new  trade,  take 
kids  out  of  school,  kiss  families  goodbye  and 
move  to  new  localities— all  these  soimd  hol- 
low even  to  one  who  prides  himself,  as  I  do, 
on  being  a  free  market  economist. 

Given  this  conflict  of  loyalties  between 
good  economics  on  the  one  hand,  and  suffer- 
ing, voting,  hiunans  on  the  other,  each  Con- 
gressman must  make  his  separate  peace. 
The  vote  he  casts  will  not  please  everybody] 
not  even  himself.  Most  poUticlans— includ- 
ing this  one— hold  flrmly  to  the  philostqjhy 
that,  to  be  effective,  they  must  stay  in  office. 
After  all,  the  difference  between  a  Congress- 
man and  the  many  high-class  ciUzens  who 
somehow  never  get  to  Congress,  lies  in  the 
ability  to  get  elected.  GetUng  elected  is  a 
difficult  art;  those  who  deprecate  it  are  in- 
vited to  give  it  a  whirl.  Unfortunately,  poli- 
ticians are  rarely  frank  in  setting  forth  the 
essence  of  the  art.  All  action  in  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  affairs  is  a  compromise 
of  conflicting  principles.  When  a  politician 
tells  an  audience  he  never  compromises,  he  is 
either  kidding  the  audience  or  kidding  him- 
self. 

In  my  brief  tenure  I  have  followed  one 
broad  course  in  trying  to  vote  good  eco- 
nomics and  at  the  same  time  to  stay  alive 
in  the  political  Jungle.  I  have  become  a 
"service  Congressman."  ever  ready  to  stimu- 
late local  projects  and  to  help  with  personal 
problems. 

My  activities  in  behalf  of  local  projects 
have  Included  organizing  a  mass  meeting  In 
support  of  a  bridge  across  Chesapeake  Bay 
between  Baltimore  and  Kent  Counties;  call- 
ing a  defense  procurement  conference;  set- 
ting up  a  business  desk  which  has  won  con- 
tracts   for  radiosondes,  rabbits  for  medical 
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research,  paper  butter  dishes  and  post  office 
design;  Inviting  and  answering  inquiries  on 
how  to  get  on  bidders'  lists  and  find  new 
markets  for  products;  mailing  thousands  of 
books  and  pamphlets  to  firms  In  my  district 
on  how  to  seU  to  various  Government  agen- 
cies; arranging  meetings  between  Baltimore 
area  Industrialists  and  the  National  Aeio- 
nautlcs  and  Space  Administration  in  an  en- 
deavor to  attract  a  $60  million  electronics 
center  to  my  area;  waging  a  long  fight 
against  New  York  to  win  a  $2.5  million  nu- 
clear research  reactor  for  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground;  taking  a  keen  Interest  In  clean- 
ing up  dirty  water  and  air  In  Industrial  areas 
of  my  district,  and  bringing  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  study  this  pollution  for  the 
purposes  of  law  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  these  civil  programs.  I  have 
done  much  for  Individuals  In  need  of  help. 
A  family  denied  social  security  benefits  wrote 
to  me:  "An  Injustice  has  been  done,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  the  Govern- 
ment— It  Lb  too  large."  My  appeal  brought 
them  $4,400  In  back  benefits.  I  persuaded 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  stop  dun- 
ning an  aged  and  Indigent  woman  for  back 
taxes.  I  got  the  State  Department  to  allow 
a  South  African  girl  stranded  in  Canada  to 
Join  her  fiance  In  America,  and  a  young 
Austrian  to  visit  her  sister  here.  My  latest 
triumph  was  to  get  a  17-year-old  girl  out 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  Join  her 
family,  who  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
baby. 

All  these  efforts  have  won  me  a  reputation 
as  a  hardworking  Congressman,  who  helps 
people.  As  a  result,  my  strongest  potential 
opponents  have  backed  away  frcMn  running 
against  me.  I  have  discovered — or  think  I 
have — that  most  voters  are  not  greatly  In- 
terested In  naUonal  legislation.  They  have 
problems  and  needs  of  their  own,  and  IX  you 
help  them  with  these,  they  allow  you  great 
freedom  In  voting  on  national  legislation. 
Put  It  another  way,  a  solid  base  of  popularity 
with  the  wdinary  voter  gives  a  Congressman 
sanctuary  from  pressvu-e  groups  who  want 
things  Inimical  to  the  national  Interest.  As 
a  consequence,  I  can  vote  solidly  for  civil 
rights  In  a  basically  southern  State  with  a 
white  constituency  drawn  Increasingly  from 
the  Deep  South. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  be- 
ing an  economist  in  Congress  is  that  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  cast  a  vote  which  does 
Justice  to  all  the  many  and  subtle  considera- 
tions that  sxirround  any  major  issue.  For 
example,  the  tax  cut  and  its  effect  on  unem- 
ployment and  economic  growth  are,  to  me. 
complicated  and  many-sided  questions.  I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  for,  or  the 
efficacy  of,  such  a  cut  at  a  time  when  impor- 
tant indicators  show  that  we  are  far  from 
recession  conditions.  And  all  the  arguments 
regarding  our  deflcient  aggregate  demand 
have  sUll  not  changed  my  mind.  I  voted  for 
the  cut  because  I  had  to  make  a  choice.  I 
was  doubtful  that  a  cut  was  Justified;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  that 
It  would  not  help,  and  r  was  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  it. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  cut  also  for  party 
reasons.  As  a  Democrat,  I  am  naturally  con- 
vinced that  my  party  is  closer  to  the  right 
answers  in  most  matters  and  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  opposition  not  be  allowed 
to  hand  us  a  black  eye  on  an  Important 
issue.  Thus  the  tax  cut  became  a  party,  as 
well  as  an  economic,  issue. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. Hundreds — nay,  thousands — of  eco- 
nomic bills  came  before  Congress.  While  I 
can  analyze  and  imderstand  any  one,  or  a 
small  number,  of  such  bills,  to  master  all 
aspects  of  all  such  legislation  Is  Impossible, 
In  view  of  the  heavy  demands  to  serve  my 
district,  receive  visitors,  speak  to  and  visit 
In  my  district,  read  and  answer  thousands 
of  letters  and  phone  calls. 
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industry  has  ascertained  that  total  for- 
eign imports  of  footwear  for  1963  were 
over  91  million  pairs,  valued  at  $108  mil- 
lion and  equal  to  13  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  leather  and  rubber-canvas 
types  of  footwear. 

This  situation  needs  to  be  corrected 
and  fast.  Can  we  mobilize  the  leader- 
ship and  support  from  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  accomplish  this  des- 
perately needed  task? 


April  20 


Statement  of  Amcrican-Iirael  Public 
Affairs  Committee 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
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Mortive  and  seldom  productive  of  real 
relief,  as  the  law  ^w  stands. 

relief  can  come  to  the 
shoe  industry,  imbacted.  as  it  is.  by  stead- 
ily mounting,  ch^ply  produced  imports, 
1  have  to  be  changed. 
That  is  clear  and  >bvious. 

It  is  idle  to  ta  k  about  "peril  points" 
and  "escmie  clau  ses"  that  are  never  en- 
forced and  seldon .  invoked  and  flagrantly 
ignored. 

It  is  all  too  tr  isting  and  but  a  pious 
hope,  to  expect  that  officials  who,  in 
principle,  approv;  the  steady,  growing 
flow  of  imports  lito  this  country  could 
t>e  relied  upcMi  to  iheck  them. 

I  think  it  is  t  me  for  American  in- 
dustry to  realize  where  the  remedy  lies. 
if  indeed  any  remedy  can  be  applied  in 
the  light  of  all  t  le  current  apathy  and 
opposition. 

There  are  man '  in  the  Congress  will- 
ing to  help  to  sav  s  our  American  indus- 
trial structure  :  rom  the  devastating 
effects  of  low-sta  idard,  foreign  compe- 
tition, but  until  t  le  industries  and  em- 
ployees affected  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  their  Repr  isentatlves  in  Congress 
that  they  are  prei  ared  to  wage  a  strong, 
determined,  orgazlzed  campaign  to  re- 
vise these  stultifjing  laws  It  Is  all  too 
much  to  expect  this  situation  will  im- 
prove. The  fact  1 ;  it  will  continue  to  get 
much  worse. 

While  changes  n  Government  statis- 
tical methods  mi  ke  It  difficult  to  get 
comparaUve  flgurss,  the  foreign  trade 
committee  for  thr  shoe  manufacturing 
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Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  King  Hussein,  the  young  King 
of  Jordan,  met  with  the  President  and 
other  officials  in  Washington.    During 
his    visit   King    Hussein    attacked    the 
democracy  of  Israel  and  its  supporters 
in  the  United  States  and  United  States 
poUcy  in  the  Middle  East     Jordan,   a 
country  which  has  benefited  from  our 
foreign  aid  program,  should  be  willing 
to  live  at  peace  with  its  neighbor,  an- 
other recipient  of  our  aid.    In  hght  of 
the  King's  statements  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  reevaluate  its  policy  toward 
Jordan.    I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  state- 
ment which  was  issued  by  the  American- 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  on  April 
16,  1964. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statiment  Issuki)  bt  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bebn- 

STEIN    OF   ROCHZSTEX.    N.Y..    CHAIBMAN.    AND 

I.  L.  Kenen  of  Washington,  D.C.  Execu- 
tive Director,  on  Behali-  or  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
For  many  years,  American  Jews  have  been 
strongly  supporting  American  aid  to  Jordan 
and  other  Arab  States  because  they  believed 
that  It  was  right  to  help  raise  living  stand- 
ards In  the  Near  East,  because  they  hoped 
that  It  might  help  to  promote  peace  and  be- 
cause they  believed  that  It  was  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  since  1954 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  an  action  com- 
mittee which  consists  of  Zionists  and  non- 
Zionists. 

During  this  period  Jordan  has  received 
more  than  $460  million  in  economic  and 
military  aid  from  the  American  people,  in 
addition  to  about  »150  million,  which  has 
come  from  the  American  taxpayers,  through 
UNRWA,  to  care  for  the  Arab  refugees  In 
Jordan.  This  is  one  of  the  highest.  If  not 
the  highest,  per  capita  economic  aid  pro- 
grams in  the  world. 

We  deplore  that  King  Hussein  has  abused 
the  hospitality  of  the  United  States,  whUe 
here  as  a  guest  of  the  President,  to  malign 
the  Zionist  movement,  to  Insult  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  Jewish  community 
who  strongly  support  Israel,  to  misrepresent 
the  facts  about  Israel,  and  to  distort  the 
objectives  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  facts  are  that  Israel  accepted  the  U.N. 
partition  resolution  In  1947:  the  Arabs  went 
to  war  against  It.  Israel  wants  peace;  the 
Arabs  have  rejecte<l  it  and   continue   until 


this  day  to  refuse  negotiations  with  Israel, 
despite  the  mandate  of  the  UJ*.  Charter 
The  truth  Is  that  Israel  has  sought  coopera- 
tion in  water  develc^ment.  Israel  accepted 
the  Eric  Johnston  regional  water  develop- 
ment plan.  The  Arabs  rejected  it.  even 
though  it  assured  them  of  all  the  water  they 
needed. 

It  comes  with  poor  grace  for  King  Hussein 
to  attack  the  United  States  for  supporting 
Israel's  water  development  when  he  has  re- 
ceived large-scale  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  finance  his  own.  Both 
water  developments  are  highly  constructive 
and  completely  consistent  with  the  original 
Johnston  plan. 

Furthermore,  the  American  people  will  not 
take  kindly  to  King  Hussein's  veiled  threats 
to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  he  does  not  re- 
ceive all  the  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance that  he  seeks. 

King  Hussein  apparently  has  learned  the 
Nasser  technique  of  trying  to  play  both  sides 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  be  speaking  here  with 
two  voices— one  as  the  head  of  his  Qovem- 
ment  and  one  as  the  voice  of  the  myth- 
makers  of  Cairo,  who  will  go  to  all  lengths  to 
rewrite  htotory.  to  smear  Zionism  and  to 
destroy  the  hopes  for  peace  and  cooperation 
in  the  Near  East. 

In  view  of  the  belligerent  attitude  adopted 
at  the  recent  Cairo  conference,  we  have  a 
right  to  Inquire  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Hussein  seeks  additional  aid.  Is  it  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Arab  Joint 
military  command  which  Is  preparing  a  new 
attack  against  Israel?  Is  it  to  enable  him 
to  Join  In  the  fantastic  spite  project  to  de- 
prive Israel  of  her  righUul  water  supply? 
These  questions  need  to  be  answered. 

In  the  light  of  these  questions  our  com- 
mittee will  undertake  a  full  review  of  the 
VS.  aid  program  in  the  Near  East  at  its 
national  policy  conference,  which  will  be 
held  In  Washington  May  3  and  4. 


Minneapolis  Snrrey  Results:  For  Medi- 
care, 67  pcrceat;  for  Gvil  Rifiits,  75 
Percent;  for  United  Nations,  86 
Percent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oV 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  response  to  a  question- 
naire I  sent  to  my  constituents  in  Min- 
neapolis and  want  to  share  the  results 
of  this  informal  mail  survey  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

The  questionnaire  covered  nine  topics: 
Civil  rights,  the  tax  cut  and  economic 
growth,  foreign  aid.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, care  for  the  elderly,  the  United 
Nations,  imemployment  insurance,  Cuba, 
and  civil  defense,  although  the  last  ques- 
tion could  not  be  tabulated  because  of  an 
error  in  printing.  The  questionnaire 
was  part  of  a  newsletter  and  went  to  ev- 
ery home  in  the  city  of  Mlnnet«x)lis. 

UNITED  NATIONS  STEONOLT  SUPPORTED 

The  most  consistently  stated  opinion — 
held  by  those  of  all  political  views — was 
strong  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  those  answering 
said  that  the  UJf.  has  been  doing  a  good 
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Job.    The  choice  checked  by  this  large 
majority  stated: 

The  United  Nations  has  been  doing  a  good 
Job.  Although  it  has  limited  power.  It  has 
helped  keep  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Congo  without  Involving  American 
troops.  Its  specialized  agencies  have  helped 
many  new  nations.  We  must  keep  building 
the  UJV.  and  encourage  more  nations  to  bring 
their  problems  to  it. 

MINNEAPOLIS  RESmENTS  FAVOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Strong  support  was  also  stated  for 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation,  though 
many  added  comments  that  they  wished 
laws  did  not  have  to  be  passed  because 
all  persons  are  equal  and  naturally  de- 
serve equal  rights.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  those  answering  the  question  said  that 
"Congress  should  make  laws  to  curb  dis- 
crimination." These  Included  85  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic-farmer-labor 
voters.  74  percent  of  the  Independents, 
and  54  percent  of  the  Republicans. 
Thirteen  percent  of  those  answering 
thought  State  legislatures  should  make 
the  civil  rights  laws. 

Minnesota  has  had  a  tradition  favor- 
ing civil  rights.  I  think  this  reflects  the 
strong  position  our  churches  have  taken 
on  this  Issue.  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  leaders  have  worked  together  for 
many  years. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  worked  and  voted  for  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  am  proud  that  It  is 
Senator  Hxtbert  Hxtmphrxt  of  Minneap- 
olis who  Is  now  floor  leader  for  the  bill 
in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

KEDICARX  WZDELT  ENDORSED 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  medical  care 
for  the  elderly.  67  percent  were  in  favor 
of  hospital  care  under  social  secxu^ty. 
This  was  supported  by  92  percent  of  the 
Democratic-farmer-lal>or,  80  percent 
of  the  independent,  and  22  percent  of  the 
Republican  voters. 

Minneapolis  has  many  senior  citizens 
and  a  high  standard  of  medical  care. 
But  this  care  Is  costly  and  the  fear  of 
large  hospital  bills  wiping  out  savings  re- 
serves or  taking  big  bites  from  small  pen- 
sion checks  is  very  real.  This  subject 
drew  more  comments  than  any  other 
single  subject 

TAX  CUT  SUPPORTED 

Almost  as  many  added  notes  favoring 
greater  economy  and  efllciency  in  govern- 
ment. Virtually  everyone  favored  the 
tax  cut.  Porty-elght  percent  were  in 
favor  without  qualification,  because 
"Though  we  may  have  a  deficit  in  our 
Federal  budget,  we  will  eventually  get 
more  tax  money  as  the  economy  grows." 
Almost  all  others  replying  favored  a  tax 
cut  only  with  reduced  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  ssune  amount. 

FOREIGN  AID  GETS  A  MAJORITY  VOTE 

More  than  half  of  those  replying  like 
strong  foreign  aid  programs.  Three  in 
ten,  however,  said  they  think  it  time  to 
cut  back  sharply,  that  foreign  aid  has 
been  a  failure.  About  1  in  10  wrote 
comments  on  the  programs — usually  that 
although  foreign  aid  is  good  it  may  not 
have  been  wisely  planned  and  adminis- 
tered. 

MINNBSOTANS  CONCERNED  ABOUT  EDUCATION 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  needed  on  a 
broad  scale,  about  48  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents think.  Thirty-one  believe  that 


"limited  Federal  aid  is  justified";  and 
18  percent  want  no  Federal  aid. 

Minnesota  has  a  stnxig  tradition  of 
public  educatkm.  It  haa  an  excellent 
university,  an  expanding  system  of  State 
colleges,  and  superior  private  colleges. 

I  was  Interested  that  many,  many  peo- 
ple commented  on  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation. They  were  concerned  about 
dropouts  and  the  necessity  for  yoimg 
people  to  have  training  in  order  to  find 
jobs. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
88th  Congress,  which  has  adopted  the 
strongest  series  of  education  bills  in  his- 
tory. I  believe,  like  many  others,  that 
the  local  school  districts  and  States  have 
carried  far  more  than  their  share  of  the 
burden  of  educati(Hi.  It  is  time  oiu* 
Federal  Government  began  bearing  Its 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

UMCMPLOTMXNT  HTSURANCE FEDERAL 

STANDARDS 

In  January  1964.  imemployment  in  the 
Minneapolis  metropoUtan  area  stood  at 
close  to  31,000.  In  considering  unem- 
ployment Insurance  standards,  53  per- 
cent of  those  answering  the  question 
would  like  Federal  standards,  and  39  per- 
cent favor  State  standards.  Others 
stated  no  (H>inlon. 

CUBA 

Although  they  dislike  the  existence  of 
a  Communist  regime  in  Cuba,  47  percent 
of  those  who  replied  feel  the  real  Com- 
munist threat  Is  in  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
China.  Another  32  percent  think  that 
reestablishing  better  relations  with  Cuba 
might  be  worthwhile.  Twenty-six  per- 
cent want  stronger  action  against  Cuba. 

CITIZENS  LIKE  QUESTION  NADLES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  report  that 
many  of  our  citizens  indicate  that;  they 
like  the  idea  of  questionnaires.  They 
are  concerned  with  telling  their  Con- 
gressman what  they  think.  Many  asked 
specific  questions  about  bills  before  Con- 
gress. 

Written  comments  generally  indicated 
an  alert,  well-informed  public.  I  found 
the  views  expressed  very  useful  and  Im- 
portant. 

In  short,  the  survey;  was  a  stimulat- 
ing and  informative  project.  I  trust 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  will  think 
these  results  Interesting  and  significant. 


Israel's  16th  Birthday 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  16. 1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on 
the  16th  anniversary  of  her  Independ- 
ence. Of  all  the  nations  which  have 
gained  their  Independence  in  recent 
years,  Israel  stands  as  a  model  of  what 
freemen  can  do  to  shape  their  future. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  small 
nation  has  achieved  remarkable  success 
since  the  State  of  Israel  was  established. 


The  people  have  forged  a  modern  demo- 
cratic society  from  what  was  once  a  vir- 
tual wasteland.  This  young  nation  now 
boasts  modem  cities,  full  employment, 
and  a  unified  people.  She  has  developed 
industry,  built  schools,  hospitals,  and 
scientific  In5tItutIons.  It  has  been  a 
great  struggle  which  required  great  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
they  are  decerving  of  our  highest  com- 
mendation, for  their  accomplishments. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Israel 
has  not  concentrated  all  her  energies 
within  her  own  borders,  but  has  extended 
a  helping  hand  to  other  developing  na- 
tions. Israeli  technicians  and  advisers 
are  working  in  about  50  other  countries 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  experi- 
ence and  practices  which  have  been 
tested  and  proved  fruitful. 

But  Israel  has  not  only  helped  other 
coimtries  to  develop;  she  has  also  opened 
her  doors  wide  to  pe(H>le  of  other  races 
and  religions.  As  a  result  her  popula- 
tion has  tripled  since  she  became  an 
Independent  nation.  These  Immigrants 
have  been  trained  in  new  dcills  so  that 
they  can  become  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  citizens.  Israel  has 
proven  to  the  world  that  members  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  Greek  orthodox,  Russian 
orthodox,  Armenian,  Ethiopian.  Maron- 
ite,  Coptic,  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Baptists,  and  other 
Protestant  groups  can  live  together  In 
peace  and  harmony,  helping  one  another. 
Prom  the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made.  Israel's  ultimate  goals  of  full  civic 
integration  and  equality  of  citizenship 
seem  assured. 

Today,  modem  Israel  is  the  best  friend 
the  United  States  has  in  the  Middle  Bast 
and  we  must  not  overtook  its  imp<Htance 
in  this  strategic  area.  It  is  tn  outpost 
of  the  free  world  and  gives  evidence  for 
all  to  see  that  democracy  and  freedom 
can  flourish  and  grow  amid  hostUe  sur- 
roundings. But  we  cannot  forget  that 
Israel  faces  the  constant  threat  of  war 
from  the  Arab  countries  and  is  harassed 
by  boycotts,  blockades,  by  hate  propa- 
ganda, and  a  dangerous  arms  buildup. 

This  16th  anniversary  seons  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
new its  commitment  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  maintain  peace  in 
Israel  and  to  make  our  position  uzunis- 
takably  clear  to  any  aggressor.  For  only 
if  peace  is  maintained  can  Israel  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  as  a  democratic 
nation. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  pec^le  of  Israel  on  this  anniver- 
sary for  a  job  well  done,  and  very  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  their  en- 
deavors. 


Oar  American  Hcritaf  e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  have  been  made  aware  of  a 
short  essay  written  by  one  of  my  oon- 
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stttutents.  Peter  Miynilialf,  on  the  subject 
of  our  American  heritage.  Mr.  M^itrnllak 
attempts  to  api  raise  exactly  what  has 
made  America  v  hat  Jt  Is,  and  just  what 
virtues  are  neoei  sary  to  produce  an  even 
greater  dvlllsa  ion.  This  essay  was 
award^  the  Gc9d  Citizenship  prize  by 
the  Broward  Coi  nty  CoimcU  of  the  Par- 
ent-Teacher's Ai  Boclatlon. 

I   Include   thli   article,   showing   our 

young  dtlzm's  1  xterest  In  our  American 

holtage.  In  the  J  jwendlx  of  the  Rzcoro  : 

The  article  fol  ows: 

Thb  Am  eucan  Hzbitaox 
(By  Peter  M1k\iHal :,  Jiinlor  College  of  Brow- 
ard Cotmty.  1  art  Lauder<lale,  Fla.) 
In  a  coxulderatl  m  of  the  concept  of  the 
American  berltagi,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem la  how  to  aaaiiw  the  several  factors  In- 
TolTed  In  Its  outrard  apjMarance,  to  use 
these  aa  a  guide  (o  the  essentials,  and  to 
maintain  a  proper  j  ipnpectlve  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parts  bo  the  whole  in  order  to 
chart  a  suitable  eoi  irae  of  action. 

The  areas  of  sceial  action,  political  In- 
volvement, econom  Ic  responsibility  and  mili- 
tary duty  are  all  necessary  and  important 
factors  of  ths  Amolcan  heritage.  Yet  one 
must  not  be  mlSlid  by  supvflcialitlee.  A 
fifth  factor  must  le  introduced  which  en- 
compasses the  foul  mentioned  above,  mold- 
_  In^.  them  Into  a  i  nlfled  whole.  This  fifth 
factor,  this  essence  of  the  American  heritage, 
rooted  in  the  basic  value  system  of  our  civ- 
Uisatlon,  Ues  In  th  >  ideological  realm. 

An  appraisal  of  the  value  system  of  con- 
temporary Amerlcf  n  dvlllzation  must  con- 
tain three  separat)  points:  (1)  the  tradi- 
tional American  tisrltage;  (3)  the  current 
situation  and  the  -elatlonshlp  of  what  "Is" 
to  what  "ought  to  le";  and  (3)  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  IndlrKlual.  Our  Oreek  and 
Anglo-Saxon  heritige  has  given  us  a  con- 
cept ot  govemmeni  based  upon  written  law, 
not  despotic  rule,  j  1th  its  blessing  and  curse 
oontatned  in  the  b  isle  unit;  the  individual. 
But  while  our  curent  situation  may  indi- 
cate   a    trend    tov  ard    standardization of 

thought,  achleremint.  and  morality,  virtu- 
ous dtlaenshlp  den  ands  and  requires  within 
the  scope  of  its  vaJ  ae  system:  disinterested 
unselflsh  Indlvldw  lism;  creative  noncon- 
formity; tranaoende  at  faith  and  the  existence 
of  both  absolute  az  d  relative  values.  These 
principles,  combine  1  with  the  special  factor 
of  militancy,  will  nc  t  only  uphold  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  lut  will  also  produce  a 
greater  civilization. 


April  20 


or  Kirw 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O  ' 

Thursday , 
Mr.  WIDNALL. 


Analysis  of  the  Housino  and  Ncghbobhood 

RXHABIUTATION    ACT     0»     1964    BT    SlWATOa 

To 


>trrLS    I.     LOW-RXMT    HOUSING    IK     PRIVATX 
ACCOaCMODATIOMS 

Sections  101-102:  Provide  annual  contri- 
butions to  provide  direct  assistant  to  sup- 
plement rente  paid  by  low-Income  families. 
Units  would  be  existing  housing  leased  by 
local  authority  but  operated  and  managed 
by  private  owners.  Rent  aaslstance  la  pro- 
vided for  30,000  units. 


Aa  Amaljm  of  de  Repdificu  Hoosiaf 
Prtposals 


Si'EBCH 


or 


HON.  WlLUi  M  B.  WIDNAU 


REPRESENTATIVES 

AprU  9. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  assist  my  coUea  rues  in  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  future  course  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  an<  housing  programs  I 
am  including  at  tl:  is  time  an  analysis  of 
H  Jl.  9771.  and  con  panlon  measures.  In- 
troduced by  R^ub  lean  Members  aa  the 
House  Special  H(  using  Subcommittee, 
January  28. 1964. 
The  analysis  follows: 


TXTLI    n.    COMPINSATION    OF    CONOEMNEES 

Sections  301-202.  declaration  of  poUcy: 
Enunciates  declaration  of  policy  of  Just  com- 
penaation  with  the  aim  at  compenaatlng 
owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  as  ftilly  as 
possible  for  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  fed- 
erally assisted  condemnation  under  any 
hovising  or  urban  renewal  statute. 

Section  203,  aasurance  of  oompensatlon : 
Extends  assistance  to  tenant  by  assuring  him 
of  supplementary  payment  over  and  above 
compensation  to  crwnw. 

Section  204,  compensation:  Establishes 
formula  tor  oompensatlon  of  tenant  equal  to 
actual  value  of  Interest  or  to  the  net  dimi- 
nution in  actual  value  of  the  Interest  taken 
or  damaged.  Actual  value  will  be  deter- 
mined by  replacement  ooet  of  Interest. 
Owners  and  tenants  will  be  allowed  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  Incurred  In  securing 
such  oompensatlon. 

Section  205,  payments  before  eviction: 
When  condemning  authority  has  knowledge 
that  property  Is  to  be  taken  or  damaged, 
authority  must  make  advance  payment  of 
90  percent  of  estimated  amount  of  compen- 
sation not  later  than  15  days  after  notice  of 
taking  parcel  or  adjoining  parcel. 

Section  206,  actual  value:  Defines  actual 
value  of  fee  property  as  the  greatest  amount 
a  prospective  purchaser  would  have  offered 
for  the  interest  had  It  been  offered  for  sale 
on  the  date  of  taking. 

Actual  value  of  a  tenant's  Interest  in  a 
leasehold  Is  the  greatest  amount  that  would 
be  offered  to  purchsjse  the  tenant's  Interest 
by  a  prospective  assignee  willing  to  aaexune 
the  obligations  of  the  lease. 

Section  207,  replacement  cost:  Defines  re- 
placement cost  to  include  moving  expenses. 
ooets  of  advertising  and  special  promotions 
incidental  to  reopening  a  business,  and  at- 
torney's fees,  commissions,  and  other  ooets 
incidental  to  acquiring  new  property. 

Section  208,  taking  and  damage  defljied: 
Defines  "damage"  as  the  consequences  erf  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  or  zoning  result- 
ing in  a  net  diminution  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  parcel,  and  If  the  parcel  is  adjacent  to 
a  parcel  taken  in  the  course  of  a  redevelop- 
ment program. 

Sections  209-210:  Technical  provUions. 
Section  211,  application:  Makes  tttie  ef- 
fective only  for  contract  executed  after  en- 
actment, and  for  pubUc  housing  and  urban 
renewal  for  which  tiiere  has  been  submitted 
a  plan  after  enactment. 

xrrLx    m.   urban   renewal 
Section  301(a)  prohibits  asalstanoe  tor  de- 
molition  and  removal   of   buildings  if   ob- 
jectives  otf   renewal   could    be  achieved    by 
rehabUitation. 

(b)  Rehabilitation  loans:  Provides  reha- 
bilitation loan  program  to  owners  and 
tenants  In  an  urban  renewal  area;  residences 
or  businesses,  owner  or  tenant  must  estab- 
lish that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  reha- 
bllitotion  financing  from  private  lenders  or 
other  Pederai  agencies  on  reasonable  terms. 
Terms:  15  years  or  three-fourths  of  remain- 
ing economic  life,  whichever  is  less;  3-per- 
cent interest;  up  to  cost  of  rehabilitation  or 
•10,000  in  case  of  residential  property  or 
•60,000  In  case  of  business  property,  which- 
ever is  less. 


The  section  establishes  $100  million  revolv- 
ing fund  with  additional  tlOO  million  to  be 
made  available  after  July  1,  1964,  and  July  1. 
1966,  a  total  of  $300  million. 

Section  302,  relocation  of  dlsplacees  from 
urban  renewal  areas:  Requires  relocation 
program  for  buslnes  concerns.  In  addition 
to  individuals,  displaced  by  urban  renewal. 
Provides  for  strict  enforcement  of  relocation 
program,  without  regard  to  race,  etc..  of  dls- 
placees, with  suspension  of  further  advances 
or  paymenU  as  penalty  for  noncompliance. 

Provides  that  relocation  payments  be  made 
at  time  condemnation  proceedings  are 
commenced. 

Section  303,^local  responsibilities  under 
urban  renewal  program: 

(a)  Adds  as  an  elements  of  a  workable 
program:  'a  statement  of  anticipated 
zoning  changes  In  the  community  which 
would  serve  to  assist  displaced  business  con- 
cerns in  making  arrangements  for  their 
relocation." 

( b )  Requires  admlnUtratlon  in  evaluating 
workable  program  to  determine  "that  the 
locality  has  adequately  identified  the  goaU 
to  be  achieved  with  respect  to  each  element 
of  the  workable  program  and  has  committed 
itself  to  the  Improvements  (with  respect  to 
each  such  element)  that  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year." 

(c)  Provides  for  suspension  of  financial 
assistance  if  annual  review  of  workable  pro- 
gram finds  that  locality  has  not  fulfilled  its 
commitments. 

(d)  Authorizes  HHPA  aaslstance  to  com- 
munities in  developing  self-help  programs  for 
community  Improvements  including  re- 
habilitation projects  which  require  no  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  self-liquidating  re- 
development projects. 

( e)  As  a  condition  for  approval  or  renewal 
of  a  workable  program,  requires  community 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  study  of  the 
property  assessment  system  to  determine  (1) 
effect  of  workable  program  and  urban  re- 
newal project  on  property  values;  and  (2) 
extent  to  which  real  estate  taxation  can  be 
used  as  incentive  to  improve  properties  and 
a  means  of  financing  local  urban  renewal 
activities. 

(f)  Requires  community  referendum  and 
majority  approval  before  a  local  public 
agency  can  enter  into  any  contract  for  loan 
or  capital  grants. 

(g)  Declares  congressional  policy  that  lo- 
calities desiring  to  imdertake  urban  renewal 
should  be  encouraged  to  obUln  necessary 
financing  from  State  and  local  sources  pub- 
lic and  private.  Also,  gives  priority  to  appli- 
cants of  urban  renewal  aaslstance  which 
permits  increases  In  tax  revenues  resulting 
from  redevelopment  to  be  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  charges 
on  obligations  Issued  for  financing  project 
or  which  Is  otherwise  found  to  have  taken 
all  possible  steps  to  obtain  Stete  or  local 
financing. 

Section  304,  nonresidential  renewal:  Ter- 
minates grants  for  nonresidential  and  non- 
public renewal;  substitutes  10-year  loans 
at  going  Pederal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, up  to  two-thirds  of  net  project  cost 
Loans  will  bear  no  interest  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  land  involved 
is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  local 
public  agency  for  redevelopment. 

Section  306(a)  requires,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, competitive  bidding  on  real  estate 
acquired  for  a  project. 

(b)  Preference  to  local  developers. 
Section  306,  local  grants-in-aid:  Requires 
that  grant-in-aid  credit  for  streets  within 
iirban  renewal  area  consider  the  ratio  that 
traffic  to  and  from  the  area  bears  to  the 
total  traffic  with  no  credit  being  allowed  for 
any  portion  of  a  street  outside  of  the  area 

(b)  Denies  grant-in-aid  credit  to  any  pub- 
lic body  which  has  received  any  grant  or  sub- 
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sidy  from  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  any  demolition,  removal,  Improve- 
ment or  facility,  to  the  extent  of  such  sub- 
sidy or  grant,  with  the  exception  of  Federal 
contributions  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  307,  definition  of  local  public 
agency:  Redefines  local  public  agency  to  In- 
clde  "any  public  body  exercising  all  of  Its 
functions  relating  to  a  project  as  agent  for  a 
local  government  or  State." 

TITLX    IV ICISCKIXANEOnS 

Section  401,  local  approval  of  low-rent 
housing  sites:  Requires  local  governing  body 
approval  of  sites  for  public  housing  before 
entering  into  any  contract,  including  a  pre- 
liminary loan  contract. 

Section  402,  expenses  in  connection  with 
private  organizations:  Prohibits  iise  of  any 
Federal  fimds  for  iirban  renewal  cm-  public 
housing  to  be  used  for  (1)  dues  or  fees  in 
connection  with  membership  in  a  private 
housing  or  urban  renewal  or  related  organi- 
zation; (2)  travel  or  subsistence  in  connec- 
tion with  attendance  at  meetings  or  con- 
ferences of  such  organizations  except  where 
individual  Is  a  scheduled  speaker  or  has 
formal  oOclal  duties  at  such  meetings  or 
conferences. 

Section  403,  FNMA  purchase  of  conven- 
tional loans:  Authorizes  FNMA  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages  of  a  quality  generally 
acceptable  to  private  institutional  mortgage 
Investors. 


East-West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  AprU  20. 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
currently  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  Communists 
becoming  less  aggressive  as  they  become 
more  prosperous.  Some  newspaper  com- 
mentators have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  in  the  years  ahead  the 
United  States  will  find  Its  own  Interests 
served  by  actively  assisting  Soviet  and 
Communist  bloc  economic  growth  and 
Industrialization.  This  attitude  has 
tended  to  support  the  thesis  that  the 
United  States  should  welcome  economic 
competition  with  the  Communists,  be- 
cause eccHiomlc  competition  is  peaceful 
and  therefore  unlike  political  and  mili- 
tary competition. 

When  we  welcome  affluent  Communist 
nations,  we  encourage  them  and  enhance 
their  ability  to  wage  subversion  and  psy- 
chological warfare  against  the  free 
world.  When  we  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists as  they  find  themselves  in  se- 
vere economic  straits,  we  help  to  ball  out 
our  avowed  enemies.  We  should  keep 
firmly  In  mind  Khrushchev's  own  defini- 
tion of  "competition"  given  Just  10 
months  ago  as  we  allegedly  entered  the 
period  of  detente" : 

Comrades,  when  we  speak  of  vlct<n-y  in 
economic  competition,  the  point  in  question 
is  not  only  cement  or  metal,  but  policy  as 
well — the  power  of  our  Ideas,  the  power  of 
Marxist-Leninist  theory,  the  superiority  of 
the  Socialist  system  over  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. 

The  capitalists  know  the  cruel  laws  of 
competition:  if  one  form  outstrips  another, 
the  stronger  one  swallows  the  weaker  one. 
The  competition  of  the  two  systems  in  the 


economic  field  strikes  even  greater  fear  into 
ths  hearts  of  the  Imperialists:  they  see  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  socialism  is  increasingly 
shaking  the  foundations  of  capitalism,  bring- 
ing nearw  the  end  of  this  system,  which  is 
doomed  by  history.  (Speech  at  the  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  June 
21, 196S.) 

But  regardless  of  whatever  position 
an  individual  Congressman  or  Senator 
may  take  on  the  position  of  East- West 
trade,  practically  everybody  Is  In  agree- 
ment that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
entirely  inadequate  and  chaotic.  What 
is  needed  is  a  clearly  articulated  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  unified  effort  to  imple- 
ment and  coordinate  allied  policies  on 
the  other.  That  this  need  is  urgent  is 
underscored  in  a  report  released  yester- 
day by  the  Center  for  Strati^glc  Studies 
at  Georgetown  University,  "East-West 
Trade:  Its  Strategic  Implications," 
which  stresses  that  "the  longer  the  de- 
lay in  securing  allied  unity  in  trading 
policies,  the  more  difficult  the  problem 
will  become.  Failure  to  act,  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  will  result  In  a  worsening 
of  the  problem  and  consequent  disarray 
in  the  alliance." 

This  report,  written  by  two  special- 
ists in  international  politics,  Samuel  F. 
Clabaugh  and  Richard  V.  Allen,  not  only 
analyzes  the  strategic  Implications  of 
trading  with  the  Communist  nations, 
but  also  presents  a  complete  picture  of 
the  action  Congress  has  taken  on  the 
subject  during  the  years  1959-63. 

The  Director  of  the  Center  for  Strate- 
gic Studies.  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  points  out 
in  his  IntroductiMi  to  the  report  that 
It  is  designed  to  assist  Congressmen  and 
public  policymakers.  If  the  Congress  Is 
to  fulfill  Its  obligation  of  actively 
formulating  and  shaping  the  attitudes 
of  this  country  toward  the  issue  of  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  tt  must  stay 
informed.  Studies  such  as  this  are  of 
real  assistance  in  that  task,  and  I  there- 
fore commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


The  Absse  of  the  FUibutter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grrowing  restlessness  and  agitation  among 
many  civil  rights  leaders  and  grpups  for 
more  aggressive  action  and  immediate 
results  is  understandable  when  we  con- 
sider the  long  years  of  discrimination 
and  personal  indignities;  the  years  of 
second-class  citizenship. 

These  years  of  denial  and  frustration 
are  now  compoimded  by  the  filibuster 
going  on  in  the  Senate  with  the  result. 
as  the  distinguished  elder  statesman  of 
American  political  commentators  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  "internal  peace  of 
the  Nation  Is  threatened  and  the  fearful 


possibility  of  race  riots  cannot  be  ig- 
nored." 
Sm'ely,  as  Mr.  Llnxnann  emphasizes: 
It  Is  the  paramount  duty  of  civilised 
Americans  to  make  order  prevail  in  the  ra- 
cial confilct  by  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  law. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  done,  and.  as  Mr. 
Lipixnann  has  so  correctly  stated  it,  "the 
preservation  of  order  through  the  due 
process  of  law  Is  the  course  we  must 
take,"  can  such  a  filibuster  be  Justified? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  thoughtful, 
pointed  commentary  on  the  critical  so- 
cial issue  of  our  time  and  I  urge  that  it 
be  read  and  digested  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  tlie  welfare  of  our  country: 
IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  15, 
1964] 

TKK  ABTJBX  or  TBX  FlLIBITSTKR 

(By  Walter  Upisnann) 

There  Is  Indeed  reason  to  worry  about 
what  may  be  develc^lng  In  the  l^ations  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  there  Is  an  undercurrent 
of  white  resentment  about  the  access  of  Ne- 
groes to  housing  and  Jobs  in  the  North.  This 
feeling  came  to  the  surface  in  the  vote  for 
Governor  Wallace  In  the  Wisconsin  primary. 
There  are  paraUel  indications  of  desperation 
and  extremism  among  the  Negroes,  as  in  the 
proposal  to  staU  the  trafllc  at  the  WcM-ld's 
Fair  and  to  Increase  the  New  York  water 
shortage  by  turning  on  the  faucets  to  waste 
water. 

These  are  manifestations  of  irreconcilabil- 
ity :  by  the  whites  of  a  refusal  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  Negroes  by  legislation  and  by 
the  Negroes  of  a  desperation  that  Is  political- 
ly suicidal.  The  whites  who  voted  for  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  were  opposed  to  legal  remedies 
for  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes.  The 
Brooklyn  Negroes  who  are  organizing  the 
traffic  Jam  are  willing  to  affront  the  whole 
population  because  they  have  lost  all  faith 
that  tmything  will  be  done  for  them  by  reason 
and  good  will. 

It  is  clear  that  the  internal  peace  of  the 
Nation  is  threatened,  and  that  the  fearful 
poeslbUlty  of  race  riots  cannot  be  ignored. 
What  then,  in  aU  seriousness,  Is  the  right 
course?  Is  it,  as  not  only  Governor  Wallace 
but  even  Senator  Russell  Is  advocating,  to 
cloee  the  door  against  laws  designed  to  re- 
drees  the  grievances?  Is  this  the  wise 
course — leaving  aside  the  question  of  wheth- 
er it  Is  the  course  of  Justice  and  compas- 
sion? To  close  the  door,  saying  that  the 
Negro  protest  is  the  work  of  agitators  and 
Communists,  Is  to  say  that  tha«  can  be 
no  legal  redress,  that  the  two  races  must  rub 
against  each  other  without  any  legal  cri- 
terion of  right  and  wrong,  of  what  is  per- 
missible and  what  Is  not.  To  advocate  clos- 
ing the  door  is  to  be  for  anarchy. 

Surely  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  civi- 
lized Americans  to  make  order  prevail  In  the 
racial  confilct  by  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  law.  It  is  true  that  harmony  cannot  be 
established  by  lavra  alone.  But  it  is  Irrele- 
vant. Peace  can  be  made  to  prevail  by  faith 
in  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  laws  made  under  the  Constitution. 

If  the  preservation  of  order  through  the 
due  processes  of  law  is  the  course  we  must 
take,  then  we  have  to  oonslder  the  filibuster 
in  the  Senaite.  This  Is  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  reducing  the 
racial  conflict  by  the  legal  redress  of  certain 
of  the  more  conspicuous  grievances  of  the 
Negro.  Can  such  a  fillbxister  be  Justified? 
No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  would  a  fili- 
buster in  time  of  war.  For  the  legal  govern- 
ment mxist  always  have  the  sovereign  power 
to  seciire  the  peace  of  the  Nation.  If  It 
hasn't  that  power.  It  Isn't  a  government. 

The  filibuster  is  properly  a  device  for  de- 
laying and  i>reventlng  a  passionate  majority 
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As  a  result  <rf  the  spread  of  the  welfare- 
state  philosophy  In  this  century,  and  the  In- 
crease of  Federal  programs  to  do  everything 
for  the  people,  there  has  been  an  Increase  In 
the  poOT  In  spirit.  There  are  those  who  will 
always  be  poor,  no  matt«r  what  their  level 
of  income,  because  of  la<ik  of  spirit  which 
keeps  them  perpetually  disinherited.  These 
people  need  a  reawakening  in  spirit,  a  chal- 
lenge to  meet  the  diversities  of  life  headon 
a  new  faith  in  themselves  which  will  cause 
them  to  look  up  instead  of  down.  This  is 
a  moral  struggle  in  wliich  each  of  us  must 
engage  through  his  own  efforts  and  no 
amount  of  Federal  help  will  put  spirit  Into 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  no  other  goal 
than  to  exist. 

There  are  thoee  who  do  need  material 
help.  There  are  those  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own;  there  are 
those  who  are  too  iU  to  work,  and  we  will  not 
txiTD.  our  backs  on  their  need.  But  the  bll- 
lions-of -dollars  proposals  of  the  administra- 
tion is  not  the  soiswer.  Guaranteeing  an 
annual  wage,  stamps  for  aU  the  necessities  of 
life,  cradle  to  the  grave  security  even  when 
there  is  no  elfort  to  earn  It,  merely  accentu- 
atee  the  problem. 

A   POSrriVE   SOLUTION 

A  strong  and  healthy  and  free  economy  Is 
the  beat  possible  solution  to  ending  poverty. 

1.  Only  private  initiative  and  Investment 
will  create  Jobs.     TPhe  Federal  Government 
has  no  money,  cannot  create  wealth  through 
legislation,  and  can  only  spread  the  poverty 
not  eliminate  it. 

2.  Private  initiative  wUl  create  Jobs  if  the 
full  force  of  caplUllsm  Is  unloosed.  The 
billiona  spent  on  the  waste.  Inefficiency  and 
corruption  connected  with  bureaucracy, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
through  less  Federal  spending  and  lower 
taxes,  so  that  they  may  build  the  new  fac- 
tories to  produce  the  products  for  which 
there  Is  such  a  great  demand  in  a  prosperous 
and  free  nation. 

3.  There  are  sufficient  programs  now  in 
operation  through  prtvate  inlUative.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  even  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  care  for  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  suffer  real  poverty.  For 
the  able-bodied,  a  free  Amwlcan  economy 
can  provide  aU  the  Jobs  necessary  at  wages 
that  wlU  enable  every  man  to  Uve  at  what- 
ever level  he  can  earn  through  his  own  ef- 
forts, husUe  and  sweat,  knowljow,  and  will- 
ingness to  raise  his  own  standards. 

4.  All  Federal  programs  should  be  re- 
evaluated and  many  eliminated. 

psxsmcNT's  rmt  must  bills 
The  President  has  listed  the  6  bills  which 
he  says  must  be  passed  by  this  Congress: 

1.  Civil  rights:  TTie  present  blU  Is  a 
dangerous  excoirslon  Into  the  freedoms  of  all 
the  people.  We  cannot  guarantee  privileges 
for  minority  groups  by  taking  away  the 
rights  of  aU.  -^  j 

a.  Food  stamp:  I  discussed  this  last  week. 
It  is  further  inoreasing  the  Federal  control 
over  the  supplying  of  necessities. 

8.  Government  pay  Increases:  Increases 
In  Federal  salaries  must  be  earned  and  this 
can  be  done  by  exercUing  discipline  in 
spending.  No  further  Federal  pay  increases 
are  Justified  untU  the  budget  is  balanced 
and  we  live  within  o\ir  national  income. 

4.  Medicare:  Federal  Intervention  In  the 
field  of  medicine  will  lower  medical  stand- 
ards, will  take  away  the  free  relationship 
between  doctor  and  paUent.  and  wUl  greatly 
tocrease  tdie  cost  of  medical  caie  to  the 
de^lment  of  those  the  program  Is  supposed 
to  help. 

6.  Antlpoverty:  The  wide  range  of  human 
endeavor  called  for  in  this  program  will  put 
tte  Federal  Government  into  every  facet  of 
tte  lives  of  the  people  and  freedem  will  be 
traded  for  security. 

While  the  President  maneuvere  to  out- 
?5L°**^  **»•  ^'^  D«l  the  w<»id  situation 
o^*«nonUm  at  our  expense  and  to  the  bene- 
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fit  of  communism.  Cuba  still  threatens, 
Americans  are  dying  In  Vietnam,  all  of  Asia 
Is  slipping  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

SPEND  MOaZ  BUT  MAKX  CT  LOOK  LKS8 

The  House  approved  HJl.  10809,  appropria- 
tions for  the  DepartmenU  of  Labor  and  HEW 

•nie  same  old  story,  pass  a  bill  below  the 
budget  estimate  but  increase  spending  over 

April  18,  1964. 

Brucx  Alger, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Fnlbright  PhenemenoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  IS.  1964 

<,t^lSP^^^^-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Vermont  Royster  In  hla 
column  "Thinking  Things  Over"  has 
r?  f  K  *  J?°^  stimulating  article  on 
what  he  calls  the  "Pulbrlght  Phenome- 

Mr^yster  has  pointed  out  that  "Sen- 
ator PuLBRicHTs  contribution  may  be  no 
more  than  that  of  the  little  boy  who  sug- 
gested that  the  Emperor  wore  no  clothes 
But  thats  enough  for  consternation" 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  every- 
thing said  or  inferred  by  either  Senator 
f^"*'^  <»  Mr.  Royster  to  realize  that 
this  kind  of  open  speculaUon  may  ulti- 
mately raise  questions  which,  "If  people 
started  noticing,  there  might  be  a  lot  of 
poppies  left  naked  before  the  world  " 

The  article  follows: 

Thinkino  THmos  Ovxa;  Fulbrioht 

Phknoicznon 

( By  Vermont  Royster ) 

,   W*8HiNGTON.-Senator      FmamioHx      has 

lately  been  saying  some  interesting  things 

f  ^'ll.^"'*="""""*«°  PO"cy  But  no  lew 
interesting  to  a  visitor  here  is  the  hubbub 
he  has  raised  Just  by  saying  them 

Mr.  FuLBBiGHT's  Simple  thesis,  as  aU  who 
read  now  know,  is  that  the  real  world  around 
us  u  quite  different  from  the  world  XJS  for- 
eign policymakers  have  thought^-or  pre- 
tended— they  were  looking  at.  ThU  differ- 
ence between  perception  and  reaUty,  he  says 
accounts  for  the  floundering  of  AmericLi 
policy  in  such  diverse  places  as  Europe.  Latin 
America  and  the  Par  East. 

Of  course  the  Senator's  own  view  of  reality 

"  i^'i'V**  "*'■"'•  *^  ■*™ck  some  people 
as  distorted  in  a  different  way.  He's  been 
verbally  assaulted  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  Senator  QoLowAm  at  the  same  time  and 
almost  for  the  same  things,  which  is  a  pretty 
neat  trick  for  anybody  around  this  town 
Still,  the  thing  that  strikes  a  visitor  most 
forcibly  is  that  the  excitement  U  less  over 
the  controversial  part  of  the  Senator's  ideas 
than  over  the  mere  fact  that  anybody  of  such 
stature— the  Senator  U  chairman  of  the  For- 
elgn  Relations  CommUtee— would  dare  say 
things  aren't  what  they  seem. 

It's  a  sort  of  compulsive  fascination;  like 
King  Charles'  head.  Mr.  Fuuiricht  continues 
to  turn  up  in  nearly  every  conversation.  In- 
variably the  speaker  begins  by  explaining  to 
his  guest  where  the  Senator  is  fu«y  on  s3me 
point  or  other  and  why  he  need  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Whereupon  the  visitor  is  then 
treated  to  a  long  discussion  of  everything 
Senator  FuLBaioirr  said. 

So.  plainly,  the  Fulbrlght  phenomenon  is 
something  to  notice  and  to  spur  a  visitor  to 
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some  reflections  of  his  own  about  all  the 
hubbub. 

The  nrst  thing  to  notice  Is  that  much  of 
what  the  Senator  said  borders  on  the  obvious. 
For  example,  he  said  that  the  Commxmist 
bloc  is  not  a  monolith  free  of  internal 
stresses,  either  between  its  two  great 
powers— Russia  and  Red  China— or  within 
the  Soviet  satellite  structure. 

He  also  said  that  in  reaUty  there  are  not 
two  Chinas  but  only  one,  and  it  is  niled  by 
Commimists.  In  the  same  vein  he  stated 
it  as  a  fact  that  the  economic  boycott  against 
Castro  is  not  proving  a  workable  poUcy  for 
bringing  his  downfall;  moreover,  that  while 
the  existence  of  the  Castro  regime  is  "inimi- 
cal to  our  Intereste"  it  is  not  "an  insuper- 
able obstacle"  to  the  attainment  of  our  ob- 
jectives in  Latin  America. 

On  Latin  America  in  general  he  said  that 
the  historical  odds  are  against  the  prospect 
ol  great  social  changes  without  an  upheaval 
and  that  the  present  odds  are  against  ova 
being  able  to  manage  "the  outbreak  of  gen- 
eral social  revolution"  in  the  area. 

Besides  this,  he  delivered  some  general 
aphorisms  on  the  nature  of  changing  power 
relationships  in  the  real  world.  "Hostility 
can  give  way  In  an  astonishingly  short  time 
to  dose  friendship.  •  •  •  The  reverse  can 
occm-  with  equal  speed." 

In  all  this,  surtiy,  there  is  notWng  much 
new  either  to  the  denizens  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  citizens  of  Seattle.  What 
creates  the  flap  is  the  fact  that  these  things, 
once  openly  said,  explode  with  Implications 
not  easy  to  grab  hold  of. 

An  Illustration:  Once  admitted  that  the 
Communist  world  is  not  monolithic,  then  the 
verbal  battle  between  Pelplng  and  Moecow 
can't  be  wholly  dismissed  as  a  sort  of  mean- 
ingless marital  squabble.  Once  a<lmltted 
that  nations  swlteh  from  hostility  to  alli- 
ances and  vice  versa  (Japan  once  a  foe,  now 
an  ally),  then  the  possibility  of  another 
BWltoh  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  at  least  Implied. 

This  explains  why  Senator  Fulbrioht  has 
been  represented  as  "soft  on  Moscow"  to 
the  scorn  of  Senator  Gold  water.  Similarly 
he's  represented  as  suggesting  recognlUon  of 
Red  China— although  he  specifically  denied 
It — ^because  that  is  a  seeming  Implication  of 
admitting  that  the  Oommunlste  do  In  fact 
control  China;  or  as  suggesting  that  we  for- 
get about  Castro.  That's  what  brought 
Secretary  Rusk  down  on  him. 

What  It  doesn't  explain  Is  why.  despite 
the  disagreements,  Washington  is  so  fasci- 
nated by  Mr.  Fulbright's  "unthinkable 
thoughts."  The  explanation  for  that,  we 
sxi^>ect.  is  that  a  good  many  people  around 
the  country,  and  quite  a  few  right  here  in 
Washington,  were  already  thinking  that 
many  American  policies  didn't  fit  the  real 
world. 

If  others  have  made  less  of  the  obvious 
split  between  Moscow  and  Peking,  It's  not 
from  myopia  but  uneasiness.  So  long  as  you 
can  treat  all  Communist  nations  as  a  mono- 
lithic foe.  you  can  have  a  setUed  policy.  If 
the  Oommunlste  are  falling  out  among  them- 
selves, then  you  have  to  grope  through  a 
new  set  of  uncertainties.  How  deep  Is  the 
cleavage?  Do  we  risk  being  gulled  again  if 
we  beUeve  it?  Is  there  opportimlty  to  be  ex- 
ploited?   If  so.  bow? 

Similarly,  everybody  knows  the  Taiwan 
Government  isnt  the  actual  Government  of 
mainland  China  and  isn't  likely  to  be.  Yet 
how  can  the  United  States  turn  loose  of  its 
present  policy  of  recognizing  Taiwan  as  "the" 
Government  of  China  without  plunging  Into 
more  terrible  problems? 

So  a  part  of  the  Fulbrlght  phenomenon 
is  simply  that  he  has  said  out  loud -what 
others  would  rather  not,  although  inci- 
dentally he's  as  fuzzy  on  the  new  questions 
as  anybody.  If  you  look  for  a  policy  in  his 
speeches,  you  look  in  vain. 

But  you  can't  help  feeling  that  the  fasci- 
naUon  is  touched  also  with  a  little  fright. 


which  is  the  kind  that  most  holds  people 
spellbound.  For  that  kind  of  questioning 
can  l>e  catching.  ^ 

What  If  people  start  comparing  the  real- 
ity of  the  UJ«.  with  its  mythology?  The 
reality  of  Latin  America  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress?  The  Europe  of  De  Oaulle  with 
the  assumptions  that  it  is  stUl  the  Europe 
of  10  yean  ago? 

Senator  Pduhugbt's  contribution  may  be 
no  more  than  that  of  the  Uttle  boy  who 
siiggested  the  Emperor  wore  no  clothes.  But 
that's  enou^  for  oonstemation.  If  people 
started  noticing,  there  might  be  a  lot  of 
policies  left  naked  before  the  world 


AcdoB  Memorandam  No.  4  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts GtBens  for  Public  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MABSACHusxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 
Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Rev.    Robert    Q.    Howes,    a    learned, 
dedicated,  religious  leader  In  my  district, 
and   under   unanimous   consent,   I   In- 
sert In  the  Record  action  memorandum 
No.  4  of  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  for 
Public  Prayer,  Box  1776.  Rutland.  Mass. 
This  memorandum,  which  Is  very  ably 
drawn.  Is  designed  to  promote  and  bring 
about  action  by  the  Congress  and  then 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  to  put 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  back  Into  the 
public  classroom  and  remove  the  threat 
to  other  traditional  public  reverences  of 
the  Divine  Master. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  memoran- 
dum is  prepared  with  very  great  ability. 
It  not  only  very  ably  presents  the  case 
for  those  who  seek  to  nullify  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  prayer  decisions,  but  it 
also  suggests  certain  language  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  pro- 
tect the  right  to  pray  to  God  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  In  the  schools,  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  prevent  other  proposed  Infringe- 
ments upon  belief  In  God  and  the  practice 
of  public  reverence. 

Father  Howes  makes  out  the  strong- 
est, irrefutable  case  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  objective  is,  as  he 
notes,  not  intended  to  repudiate  or  elimi- 
nate the  Supreme  Court.  It  merely 
means  that  an  overwhelming  number  of 
the  American  people  do  not  agree  with 
the  prayer  decisions  of  the  Court  and  be- 
lieves that  an  amendment  should  be 
adopted  clarifying  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  exercise  their  historic 
right  to  pray  and  acknowledge  the  liv- 
ing God  In  and  out  of  the  schools,  and 
to  preserve  the  place  which  belief  In  God 
and  worship  have  always  had  In  the 
American  Government  and  In  American 
life. 

There  is  no  suggestion  In  the  plan  to 
deny  anyone  In  this  country  the  right 
to  his  own  views  on  religious  matters. 
Prayers  would  be  Insured  on  a  permis- 
sive, not  on  a  mandatory,  basis,  and 
those  desiring  to  be  exempt  from  par- 
ticipating or  listening  would  be  accorded 
their  full  rights  in  this  regard. 
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America  was  founded  by  people  who 
believed  In  God  and  human  freedom  and 
these  beUefa  and  the  right  to  practice 
them  are  as  vital  to  American  democracy 
now  as  they  were  when  the  exercise  of 
them  was  first  established  by  the  sturdy. 
lnd(»nltable,  God-feartng  Pounding 
Fathers. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not  In- 
tended to  attack  anyone's  right  to  be- 
lieve as  he  chooees.  Atheists,  agnostics, 
and  other  people,  who  do  not  accept  the 
Idea  of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  imder 
our  laws  can  hold  fast  to  their  own 
views.  But  It  permits  believers  In  God 
and  a  Supreme  Being,  who  constitute 
such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  to  hold  to  their  own 
views,  and  to  exercise  their  beliefs  and 
declare  their  faith  In  public,  as  they  do 
in  private,  without  depriving  other  peo- 
ple of  their  beliefs.  In  this  democracy, 
minority  rights  must  always  be  con- 
sidered and  scrupulously  protected,  but 
the  majority  of  the  people  must  rule  In 
accordance  with  democratic  principles. 
No  minority  should  be  allowed  to  dom- 
inate this  Government  and  force  its  views 
or  will  upon  the  majority  of  the  people. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  when  the 
personal  spiritual  beliefs  and  moral  pre- 
cepts of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  In  question. 
Americans  must  never  be  forbidden  to 
pray  in  public. 

I  commend  Father  Howes  for  his  fine 
piece  and  outstadlng  work  for  this  great 
cause  which  is  the  cause  of  our  country 
and  will  continue  my  efforts  to  speed  the 
day  when  the  prayer  decision  Is  canceled 
by  constitutional  means  and  Uttle  Amer- 
ican schoolchUdren  and  the  people  are 
free  to  pray  in  school  and  in  public  ac- 
cording to  their  right  as  free  Americans 

The  resolution  follows : 
Action  Mkmoeakdum  No.  4  or  th«  Massa- 

CHustrrs    CmzENs    roa    Pttblic    Pbatkr 

Rutland,  Mass. 

Now  that  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
prayer  amendment  proposals,  three  thlnra 
are  important : 

(I)  Proponents  of  amendment  must  speak 
out  at  the  committee  hearings  with  fre- 
quency and  with  a  clear  imderstandlng  of  the 
various  facets  of  the  case  for  amendment. 

(II)  When  an  amendment  prc^josal  reaches 
the  Congress,  presmnably  with  committee 
approval,  another  heavy  round  of  maU  must 
Indicate  to  all  Congressmen  the  will  of  the 
people  (a)  that  action  be  taken  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  (b)  that  action  be  taken  with  as 
much  dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  the 
weighty  nature  of  the  subject. 

(Ul)  Once  released  by  the  Congress,  action 
must  be  Initiated  and  sustained  in  every 
State  to  the  end  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posal  be  ratified  as  quickly  as  possible 
Human  nature  being  what  It  is,  there  is  a 
distinct  probablUty  that  time,  in  this  fight 
could  work  against  us.  -«»     ■ 

In  order  to  meet  each  of  these  needs,  the 
following  questlon-and-answer  memoran- 
dum has  been  prepared.  It  may  be  used  In 
any  manner  consistent  with  our  purpose,  as 
an  entirely  nonsectarlan,  nonpartisan  group- 
namely,  the  passage  of  a  peoples'  amendment 
for  public  prayer.  On  this  purpose,  again 
here,  we  ask  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

1.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States? 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
either  as  an  Institution  or  as  Individuals. 
Nor  do  we  have  any  commitment  to  any 
other  amendment  proposal  now  pending  In 
any  State  relative  to  the  future  situation  of 
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«.  What  about  the  rights  of  the  minority? 
We  mi^t  reply  "What  about  the  rlghU 
of  the  majority?"  The  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing which  distinguished  oar  public  class- 
room in  so  many  States  for  bo  long  and  which 
our  amendment  would  restore  was  voluntary. 
We  concur  fully  that  students  who  dissent 
must  be  permitted  to  be  silent  or  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  prayer  exercise.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  subvert  the 
win  of  the  majority  by  refusing  to  It  the 
right  to  pray.  It  Is  true,  as  Dean  Orlswold 
■  expressed  It  in  his  msgnlficent  address  at  the 
Utah  Law  School,  that  such  silence  and/or 
wlthdrawl  will  separate  the  dissenters  from 
other  students — but  the  sepmratlon  does  exist 
in  any  case,  and  there  Is  an  even  more  com- 
pelllng  obligation  on  dissenters  to  respect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  majority  of 
students  than  there  Is  on  the  majority  to 
abrogate  its  own  rights  totally  simply  to  ac- 
commodate that  dissent. 

7.  We  read  little  about  the  prayer  amend- 
ment fight.    Who  is  conducting  It? 

The  moet  wonderful  thing  about  this  fight 
so  far  Is  that,  while  there  are  some  real 
prominent  Americans  In  It,  by  and  large  the 
pxish  Is  coming  from  little  people.  Grass- 
roots strength  started  early  and  has  grown 
rapidly.  It  was.  literally,  tons  of  mall  from 
the  home  districts  which  finally  moved  the 
Congress  to  act.  Even  though,  for  some 
strange  reason,  many  of  the  news  media  ne- 
glected to  give  adequate  coverage  to  the 
fight  as  It  developed,  word  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  from  organization  to  organization, 
from  relative  to  relative.  In  fact  this  was 
something  of  a  repeat  of  the  Revolution. 
Then,  too,  there  was  no  news  coverage.  But 
patriots  everywhere  corresponded  back  and 
forth.  This  Is  what  has  happened  here.  This 
is  why  we  call  our  amendment  a  peoples 
anxendment  for  public  prayer.  Seldom  In 
hlst(»7  have  the  American  people  risen  In 
such  masses  and  without  VIP  direction  to 
demand  something  as  emphatically  as  they 
now  demand  this  amendment. 

8.  What  action  Is  now  called  for? 

Every  American  who  feels  as  we  do  must 
make  his  voice  heard  in  these  hearings. 
Telegrams,  lett«rs.  personal  appearances 
where  possible — It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
noise  we  make  now  demonstrate  our  num- 
bers because,  surely,  the  few  who  oppose  us 
will  be  speaking  as  loud  and  long  as  they 
can.  By  and  large,  our  support  should  go 
to  "an  amendment"  rather  than  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  We  have  confidence  In 
the  majority  of  the  Congress.  Herewith,  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  we  favor,  but  In 
the  course  of  hearings  it  may  be  modified 
somewhat.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  an 
amendment  which  satisfies  o\ir  dual  pur- 
pose (namely,  to  put  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing back  in  the  public  classroom  and  to 
remove  the  threat  from  other  Instances  of 
public  reverence)  be  carried  In  this  session 
and  reported  out  to  the  States  for  action  In 
their  respective  legislatures. 

9.  Supposing  no  amendment  Is  placed  be- 
fore the  States  In  this  session? 

Then  every  Congressman  running  for  elec- 
tion this  fall,  plus  all  the  presidential  candi- 
dates, must  be  again  and  again  placed  on 
record  in  favor  of  immediate  action  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes  to  place  an  ac- 
ceptable prayer  amendment  before  the 
States. 

10.  Suppose  an  amendment  Is  placed  be- 
fore the  States  In  this  session? 

Then,  if  possible,  immediate  action  shoulc: 
be  sought  in  every  State  legislature.  Where 
action  is  not  possible  prior  to  election  In  the 
State,  every  candidate  for  State  legislature 
must  be  again  and  again  placed  on  record 
in  favor  of  immediate  action  In  favor  of 
amendment  when  the  State  legislature  con- 
venes. 

11.  Is  there  need  for  other  action? 

Our  caiose  here  is  the  cause  of  the  Lord. 
We  fight  for  the  right  of  religion  first  of  all 
In  the  classrooms  of  this  reverent  democracy. 


But  we  must  use  every  available  hiiman 
tactic  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  our 
purpose.  This  means  prayer  demonstrations, 
peaceful  reminders  to  our  leaders  of  our  will 
to  qiUck  action  on  amendment,  petition  and 
repeated  assurances  from  those  who  seek 
our  support  at  the  polls  this  fall  that  they 
will  vote  for  amendment  or  otherwise  favor 
amendment  if  elected. 

12.  How  will  the  Prayer  amendment  read? 
There  are  many  wordings  possible.    Indeed. 

once  these  hearings  and  the  congressional 
vote  are  over,  it  is  quite  possible  that  an 
entirely  different — ^but  equally  satisfactory — 
text  than  this  will  be  forthcoming.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  extreme  caution 
in  spelling  out  the  Prayer  amendment.  .  But 
we  are  confident  that  the  Congress,  refiecting 
the  overwhelming  wlU  be  the  American  peo- 
ple, will  accord  in  the  end  with  our  position. 
Here,  at  this  time,  is  how  we  would  prefer 
to  see  a  prayer  amendment  worded: 

"Skctiow  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  bibli- 
cal scriptures,  if  participation  therein  Is  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  in  any  governmental  or 
public  school,  institution,  or  place. 

"Ssc.  a.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  dociunent,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  article  Ihall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sec.  4.  The  enumeration  of  an3rthing 
herein  shall  not  be  construed  as  intending 
that  this  article  or  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
proscribes  as  such  any  other  practice,  pro- 
ceeding, legislation,  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity which  may  relate  to  God,  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  religion. 

"Sec.  5.  (Provides  for  ratification  by  States 
within  7  years.)" 

13.  Shall  we  debate  the  issue  of  amend- 
ment? 

By  the  time  the  amendment  hits  the 
States  debate  will  long  since  have  occurred 
on  It.  There  is  absolutely  no  point  in  our 
providing  a  fonmi  to  our  opposition.  Nor 
In  wasting  our  time,  at  this  late  stage,  in 
any  quibble  over  matters  long  since  authori- 
tatively considered  in  the  hearings  and  else- 
where. One  thing  we  must  beware  of  and 
that  Is  being  tricked  into  a  legalistic  hassle. 
Even  if  the  Court  was  completely  right  in 
Its  technical  language  of  the  first  amend- 
ment— something  we  concede  here  only  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  even  then  our  posi- 
tion Is  Justified.  Por  then  the  first  amend- 
ment would  be  saying,  verbally,  what  the 
vast  majority  of  ourselves  and  our  ancestors 
have  felt  it  did  not  say.  What  is  then 
necessary  is  to  revise  the  wording  of  that 
amendment  so  that  it  says  exactly  what 
we  the  people  want  it  to  say.  •  •  •  No,  now 
is  the  time  for  positive  action  for  amend- 
ment. We  must  beware  of  the  temptation 
to  dissipate  our  energies  in  a  local  debate 
which  can  at  best  prove  futile. 


kgtncj  Defease  of  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   ALABAJCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  20. 1964 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  aoon 
the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  for 
additional  grant  funds  to  continue  the 
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urban  renewal  program.  Frankly.  I  have 
been  disturbed  about  the  pi-opaganda 
campaign  that  has  been  moimted  against 
the  urban  renewal  program.  In  a  pro- 
gram of  such  magnitude,  obviously  there 
have  been  differences  of  opinion,  but  I 
believe  the  extensive  hetulngs  conducted 
by  our  Housing  Subcommittee  have 
proved  the  program  has  been  doing  a 
very  effective  Job  of  helping  our  cities  to 
rebuild  and  revitalize  themselves. 

One  article  which  has  been  receiving 
t(rldespread  attention  In  the  press,  ap- 
peared in  the  March  Issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  and  was  entiUed  "The  Moimt- 
Ing  Scandal  in  Urban  Renewal."  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  a  polnt-by-polnt  rebut- 
tal prepared  by  Mr.  William  L.  Slayton. 
the  Urban  Renewal  Commissioner  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Mr. 
Slayton's  detailed  and  restrained  criti- 
cisms and  rebuttals  of  the  points  raised 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  article  make,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  convincing  case  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  an  effective 
antidote  to  the  arguments  and  allega- 
tions contained  In  the  article. 

The  rebuttal  follows: 
HousiNo  AND  Home  Pinamcx  Acxnct. 

Ubban  Renewal  Aoiunistsation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  8.  1964. 
Mr.  DxWrrr  Wallace. 
Editor,  Reader't  Digest, 
PleaaantviUe,  NY. 

Dkas  Ma.  Wallace:  I  have  read  the  article. 
"The  Mounting  Scandal  in  Urban  Renewal," 
in  your  March  Issue  and  would  like  to  point 
out  some  misleading  and  incorrect  state- 
ments in  it.  Unfortunately,  the  article  was 
not  checked  with  this  agency  l>efore  publica- 
tion, and  thus  this  Is  the  only  opportimlty 
I  have  had  to  correct  these  inaccmacles. 

We  have  prepared  a  list  of  the  principal 
allegations  in  the  article   together  with  a 
factual  reply  to  each.    Copy  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WmUAM  L.  Slatton. 
Urban  Renewal  CommiaaUmer. 

Allegation:  "Many  big  projects  have  been 
carried  out  competently,  but  in  a  shockingly 
large  nimiber  coets  have  skyrocketed. 
Charges  of  graft,  favoritism,  waste,  arbitrary 
use  of  power  have  risen  to  a  roar." 

URA  reply:  The  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Representative  ALsatT 
Thomas,  of  Texas,  who  have  policed,  audited, 
and  reviewed  urban  renewal  operations  in 
detail  virtually  since  the  program  started  in 
1949,  do  not  agree. 

Representative  Thomas  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings for  the  fiscal  1963  budget: 

"It  has  been  fantastic  to  me,  the  amoimt 
of  money  and  the  amoimt  of  different  pieces 
of  property  Involved.  I  think  there  are 
around  60,000  or  66.000  pieces  of  property 
that  have  been  bought.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  public  scandal.    It  is  fantastic." 

On  November  20,  1963,  during  an  exhaus- 
tive hearing  on  \u-l>an  renewal  conducted  by 
the  House  Banking  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing,  Chairman  Albxbt  Rsnrs 
asked  the  following  of  Louis  W.  Hunter, 
assistant  director  of  the  OAO: 

Mr.  Rains.  "In  all  your  investigations  have 
you  found  any  evidence  of  corruption  or 
crookedness  or  stealing  in  this  program  at 
either  the  local  or  regional  level  of  any 
type?" 

Mr.  HoNTE*.  "No,  we  have  not.  Mr.  Chair- 
man." 

At  the  concliision  of  Mr.  Hunter's  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Raihb  again  asked:  "In  your  In- 
veetigatton  up  to  now,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  pro- 


gram of  this  kind,  which  is  a  vast  program,  I 
want  to  ask  this  questicm:  By  and  large  has 
this  program  been  administered  in  keeping 
with  the  law?" 

Mr.  HuNTxa.  "Prran  the  work  we  have  done 

1  think  we  could  not  say  otherwise." 
Allegation:  "The  U.S.  Housing  and  Home 

Plnance  Agency,  having  swaUowed  up  $4 
billion  already,  is  asking  Congress  this  year 
for  authority  to  spend  $3  billion  more  for 
urban  renewal. 

URA  reply:  The  $3  billion  figure  Is  wrong. 
The  request  is  for  $1.4  billion  for  the  next 

2  years. 

This  would  provide  approximately  the 
same  rate  of  approvals  as  the  level  of  the 
past  3  years. 

Allegation:  The  Digest  article  is  critical 
of  an  iirban  renewal  project  called  Erievlew 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  gist  of  Its  com- 
plaint is  ttiat  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration approved  the  demolition  of  a  niun- 
ber  of  sound  commercial  buildings  in  this 
downtown  project  area.  The  article  alleges 
that  city  building  Inspectors  had  previously 
certified  as  sound  most  of  the  buildings 
which  Cleveland  officials  later  reclassified 
as  substandard  in  order  to  make  the  project 
eligible  for  an  urban  renewal  grant  of  $33 
million.  It  charges  fxirther  that  a  party 
of  Government  employees  from  Url>an  Re- 
newal's regional  office  in  Chicago  briefiy 
toured  the  Erievlew  site,  did  not  look  inside 
the  buildings,  and  endorsed  the  city's  re- 
classification. 

URA  reply:  The  statement  that  "most  of 
the  118  buildings  in  the  Erievlew  area  had 
l>een  judged  sound  by  Cleveland  housing 
inspectors"  is  untrue. 

The  Erievlew  project  Involves  an  area  In 
downtown  Cleveland  which  the  city  decided 
was  blighted  and  olMolete.  Accordingly,  the 
city  drew  up  a  plan  for  redevelopment  of 
the  area  which  required  the  demolition  of 
a  number  of  buildings  that  were  plainly 
substandard.  Still  others  had  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan:  most 
of  them  were  obsolete  and  exerted  a  blight- 
ing influence  on  the  surrounding  area;  some 
constituted  hazards  to  health  and  safety; 
some  had  to  tie  taken  to  widen  streets  and 
relieve  traffic  congestion;  and  some  had  to 
be  taken  down  to  provide  enough  land  to 
attract  sound,  new  development. 

The  General  Accoimtlng  Office,  while  criti- 
cal of  the  determination  made  to  demolish 
some  of  the  structures  in  the  Erievlew  proj- 
ect, agrees  that  the  demolition  of  structur- 
ally standard  buildings  is  justified  in  re- 
newing an  area.  This  was  stated  by  Ber- 
nard Sacks,  supervisory  acco\mtant  of  the 
OAO  Civil  Accoxmting  and  Auditing  Division, 
to  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in  the 
course  of  hearings  involving  Erievlew.  Mr. 
Sacks  said:  "We  have  never  In  any  oC  our 
reports  suggested  that  standard  bxiildings 
should  never  be  torn  down  •  •  •  We  recog- 
nize that  in  many  Instances,  because  of  the 
location  of  buildings,  or  because  of  their 
relationship  to  the  proposed  reuse  of  the 
land,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tear  down  struc- 
turally standard  buildings." 

The  t>ond  issue  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the 
city's  share  of  urban  renewal  project  cost 
was  approved  2  to  1  in  a  referendum.  And, 
after  a  series  of  public  hearings  attended  by 
more  than  600  persons  and  lasting  for  12 
hours,  the  Erievlew  plan  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  Cleveland's  33-member 
city  councU. 

The  project  was  also  challenged  in  the 
courts,  but  unsuccessfully.  Tlie  cowrt  of 
common  pleas  of  Cuyahoga  County  said: 
"The  engineers  of  the  past  did  a  good  job 
of  planning  for  a  little  city  then  of  small 
consequence.  But  is  a  large  part  of  the 
downtown  area  of  the  great  metropolis  at 
Cleveland  to  lie  mOTlbimd  in  the  cocoon 
which  was  woven  for  it  when  a  village  more 
than  a  century  ago?" 


And  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  said:  "The 
extensive  evidence  here  shows  that  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  city  had  before  it  a  great 
mass  of  factual  data  upon  which  it  makes  its 
legislative  Judgement  that  the  area  In  ques- 
tion is,  .in  fact,  a  blighted  area,  deteriorated 
and  deteriorating,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
detrimental  to  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare.  Thus,  we  conclude  frcan  all  the 
documentary  evidence  alx>ve  described  and 
all  other  evidence  contained  in  the  record, 
that  the  findings  of  the  trial  court  must  be 
sustained." 

As  to  the  visit  of  employees  from  the  re- 
gional office  to  Cleveland  to  Inspect  the  build- 
ings: the  facts  are,  officials  of  the  regional 
office  made  three  trips  to  Cleveland  In  con- 
nection with  the  project  during  which, 
among  other  things,  they  made  sample  in- 
spections inside  the  biiildlngs. 

Allegation  (Columbia  Plaza) :  The  gist  oC 
the  complaint  in  the  Digest  article  Is  ttiat  a 
firm  of  oontract(»s  had  bought  more  than 
half  ot  a  9-«ore  tract  for  private  redevelop- 
ment when  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
of  the  District  of  OoliunMa  decided  to  rede- 
velop the  area  with  the  aid  of  Pederal  fimds. 
The  article  says  that  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  selected  another  group  of  de- 
velopers even  though  the  original  firm  by 
then  owned  90  percent  of  the  area.  The 
article  also  charges  that  the  "defd  brazenly 
ignored  the  law's  requirements  as  to  what 
Idnd  of  property  can  be  taken  over  by  urban 
renewal,"  and  that  a  "backstage"  op«atlon 
was  Involved. 

URA  reply:  The  fact  is  that  the  firm  of 
contractors  referred  to  in  the  Digest  article 
had  tried  for  more  than  11  years  to  acquire 
all  of  the  land  in  the  area  needed  for  rede- 
velojxnent.  A  stalemate  had  been  reached 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  concluded  that  renewal 
assistance  was  necessary.  It  adopted  an 
tirban  renewal  plan  for  the  area  and  received 
a  Pederal  urban  renewal  grant  reeervatlon  of 
$958,276.  The  contractors,  who  haA  been  un- 
able to  acquire  all  of  the  needed  land,  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  redevelop  the  area. 
They  did  not  chooee  to  do  so,  so  another  re- 
developer  was  chosen  and  the  contractors 
referred  to  in  the  article  became  minority 
stockholders  in  the  selected  firm  of  rede- 
velopers. 

All  of  this  was  done  in  the  full  light  of 
dtywide  publicity.  The  redevelopment  plan 
was  approved  after  two  public  hearings.  At 
both  hearings  the  project  reeclved  substan- 
tial support  from  a  broad  range  of  citizens. 

Allegation  (point  1) :  "The  program  is 
prodigal  in  its  spending  of  taxpayers'  money." 
The  Digest  article  U  critical  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  imder  which  the  Federal 
Government  pays  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost 
of  a  project  and  the  locality  pays  the  remain- 
ing third  in  cash  or  grants-in-aid  (such  as 
streets,  schools,  or  other  public  improve- 
ments in  or  serving  a  project  area) . 

The  article  also  charges  that  cities  rarely 
pay  their  share  of  local  costs  for  urban  re- 
newal in  cash. 

URA  reply:  The  Federal  urban  renewal 
statute  specified  the  two-thirds  Pederal  one- 
third  local  sharing  of  the  cost  of  urban  re- 
newal. In  enacting  this  formula  Congress 
confirmed  the  findings  of  many  congressional 
committee  Investigations — that  tlvaxiB  were 
a  national  problem  and  that  the  affilcted 
communities  should  not,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  elimi- 
nating them.  Furthermore,  the  law  provides 
that  cities  may  pay  their  share  of  renewal 
coets  with  either  cash  or  noncash  grants-in- 
aid. 

Noncash  grants-in-aid  may  cover  public 
facilities,  such  as  schools,  streets,  utilities, 
pftfks,  and  similar  improvements  that  are 
essential  to  sound  urban  renevral  and  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Therefore,  the  law  properly  provides  that 
communitiee  should  be  given  credit  for  the 
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quisition  cost  represents  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing and  clearing  the  existing  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  restrictions  on  the  new  use  of  the 
land. 

In  addition,  the  Digest  article  does  not 
mention  that  the  annual  D.C.  tax  on  the 
land  and  Improvements  before  renewal  was 
96,891.  while  after  renewal  it  will  be  about 
998,000. 

Allegation  (point  3)  :  The  Digest  article 
charges  that  the  urban  renewal  prograni 
"forces  poor  but  lndep>endent  homeowners 
Into  Bubisidlzed  p<ubllc  housing." 

The  article  charges  that  urban  renewal 
"In  practice  seems  to  displace,  most  often, 
poor  Negroes." 

It  charges  that  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  the 
Durant  Civic  Association  "is  struggling  des- 
perately to  prevent  destruction  of  a  neigh- 
borhood of  neat,  clean,  older  houses,  owned 
and  well  kept  by  thrifty  Negroes  whose  fami- 
lies have  lived  there  fen*  as  long  as  100  years." 
It  Implies  that  A.  Melvin  Miller,  an  FHA 
attorney,  is  leading  the  fight  against  the 
\irban  renewal  project. 

URA  reply:  This  accusation  is  untrue 
Most  of  the  157,000  families  relocated  to 
date  were  living  in  substandard  housing, 
much  of  it  unfit  for  human  habitation,  be- 
fore urban  renewal.  Each  family  must  be 
provided  with  an  opportxinlty  to  rent  or  buy 
standard  housing  within  Its  means.  Approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  these  families  have 
been  relocated  into  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing.  Only  about  6  percent  are 
known  to  have  relocated,  despite  offers  of 
asslsfsance  from  the  city.  Into  substandard 
housing.  The  remainder  are  families  which 
could  not  be  traced  or  moved  out  of  the 
city.  No  one  is  forced  into  public  housing 
or  any  other  kind  of  housing.  About  22  per- 
cent of  the  157,000  families  moved  to  public 
housing. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  families 
removed  by  urban  renewal  are  Negroes  since. 
because  of  low  incomes  and  discrimination, 
they  constitute  a  disproportionate  number 
of  those  who  live  in  slum  and  blighted  areas. 
A  great  majority  of  them  now  live  in  better 
houses  than  they  had  before. 

Under  date  of  March  4,  1964,  Mr.  Miller 
sent  a  letter  to  Reader's  Digest  denying  that 
the  Durant  Civic  Association  and  he  have 
been  opposed  to  the  project.  He  said  the 
quotation  attributed  to  him  was  taken  out 
of  context  and  Its  true  meaning  distorted. 
Mr.  Miller  added  that  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  the  Digest  article  was  In 
opposition  to  particular  sites  which  were 
being  recommended  for  public  housing. 
They  were  not  part  of  the  urban  renewal 
project. 

Allegation  (point  4) :  "Urban  renewal  ruins 
thovisands  of  small  business  enterprises, 
many  of  which  coxild  sxirvlve  and  even  flou- 
rish under  programs  to  rehabilitate  rather 
than  raze  their  areas."  A  study  by  Brown 
University  is  cited  as  showing  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  shops  In  urban  renewal  areas 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  had  to  go  out  of  business. 

URA  reply:  The  majority  of  businessmen 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  benefit  from  the 
move.  They  are  aided  by  ( 1 )  fair  value,  sub- 
ject to  court  determination,  for  business 
property  acquired  In  renewal  areas:  (2)  Fed- 
eral payments  up  to  925,000  for  moving  costs; 
(3)  low-Interest  loans  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  re-establishing  In 
new  locations. 

The  Digest  article  Ignores  the  part  of  the 
Brown  University  study  that  states  that  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  some  of  the  re- 
located businesses  to  reopen  were  many  and 
varied.  Some  small  businessmen  were  going 
to  close  their  shops  anyway  because  they 
could  not  earn  even  a  poor  living  in  a  slum 
area;   others  had  better  Job  offers. 

The  Brown  study  also  states  that  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  businesses  that  relocated 


successfully  had  the  same  or  higher  Income 
after  moving.  More  than  half  (54  percent) 
moved  Into  a  newer  building  than  they  had 
been  occupying,  82  percent  said  their  new 
quarters  were  In  better  condition,  and  nearly 
65  percent  reported  larger  space. 

Reports  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  studies  of  business  relocation  have 
consistently  shown  a  substantially  lower  per- 
centage of  businesses  falling  to  relocate  suc- 
cessfully than  the  Brown  University  study. 
The  187  cities  with  active  relocation  pro- 
grams as  of  September  1963  showed  a  loss 
rate  of  about  29.5  percent.  A  study  by  the 
University  of  Connecticut  of  21  urban  re- 
newal projects  In  14  cities  reported  an  even 
lower  loss  rate  of  25.6  percent. 

Allegation  (point  5) :  "The  program  en- 
courages land-grabbing  and  hasty  starts  on 
lU-concelved  projects,  often  followed  by  long 
periods  of  stagnation.  About  20  percent  of 
all  projects  are  abandoned. 

"Boston,  for  Instance,  now  has  19  urban 
renewal  projects  Involving  9227,960,000." 

The  article  quotes  the  State  auditor  of 
Massachusetts  as  saying  that  the  principal 
result  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity's operations  has  been  the  establishment 
of  many  parking  lots  on  valuable  land, 
which  have  been  rented  to  private  operators 
"at  a  fraction  of  their  value."  Also,  that 
land  owned  by  the  authority  Is  not  subject  to 
real  estate  taxes,  and  that  the  delay  in  con- 
struction has  cost  the  city  thousands  of 
dollars  in  taxes. 

The  article  states  that  during  the  period 
of  the  audit  (late  1957  to  early  1963)  "ap- 
proximately 91,675.000  was  paid  to  various 
contractors  for  maintenance  and  major  re- 
pairs to  property  scheduled  for  demolition." 
It  added  that  the  auditor  was  unable  to  find 
a  single  case  in  which  the  work  was  done 
under  contract  resulting  from  competitive 
bidding. 

URA  reply:  Actually,  the  program  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  "hasty  starts  on  111-con- 
celved  projects."  Detailed  surveys  are  re- 
quired before  a  project  can  be  undertaken. 

The  record  on  "abandonments"  shows  that 
"ill-conceived  projects"  are  not  undertaken. 
They  are  "abandoned"  as  soon  as  planning 
surveys  show  they  are  not  feasible. 

The  projects  described  as  "abandoned"  are 
those  where  surveys  resulted  In  a  determina- 
tion that  the  project  should  not  be  under- 
taken. No  project  has  been  abandoned  after 
land  acquisition  began. 

By  mld-1963,  for  those  projects  that  had 
been  approved  for  execution,  21,970  acres  of 
land  had  been  acquired,  redevelopers  had 
been  selected  for  nearly  68  percent  of  the 
land  acquired,  and  another  15  percent  was 
ready  for  sale.  Of  the  land  for  which  re- 
developers had  been  selected,  84  percent  had 
redevelopment  under  contract,  underway,  or 
completed. 

The  Digest  figures  are  Inaccurate.  The 
19  urban  renewal  projects  in  Boston  Involve 
a  total  of  9120.710,664  In  Federal  capital 
grants. 

Some  of  the  cleared  land  has  been  used  for 
parking — but  the  chief  result  has  been  a  re- 
duction— not  an  Increase — in  the  number 
of  parking  spaces  in  the  three  areas  where 
land  has  been  cleared.  The  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  has  a  policy  of  allowing 
parking  lot  operators  to  continue  in  business 
until  the  land  Is  actually  needed  for  re- 
development. They  are  being  charged  either 
the  same  rental  they  were  paying  before  the 
authority  bought  the  land,  or.  If  they  had 
owned  the  land,  a  fair  rental  based  on  two 
Independent  appraisals  of  the  property. 

The  delays  encountered  in  the  early  days  of 
the  program  have  been  eliminated.  Nearly 
$7.4  million  in  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted in  Boston's  New  York  Streets  project: 
more  than  911.5  million  has  been  completed 
in  the  West  End  project  and  another  911  mil- 
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Hon  has  been  started;  and  $47  million  In  new 
construction  has  been  started  In  Government 
Center. 

During  an  even  longer  period  (July  1955 
to  February  1963)  repairs  on  these  projects 
totaled  lees  than  9487.000.  The  remaining 
expenditures  consisted  of  wages  for  Janitors. 
/  watchmen,  etc.  (9457,081.88):  fuel,  light, 
power,  and  steam  (9529,982.57) ;  Insurance 
(9224,797.75);  and  water  and  sewerage 
charges  ($72,252.84). 

These  costs  were  paid  from  rents  collected 
dixring  the  period.  It  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain these  buildings  In  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  condition  during  the  period  when 
people  and  businesses  are  being  relocated. 

As  for  the  bids,  more  than  99  percent  of 
the  repair  and  maintenance  work  orders  in- 
volved less  than  $500.  Most  of  them  were 
emergency  Jobs.  For  these  reasons,  bid  tak- 
ing would  have  been  impractical. 

Allegation  (point  6) :  "Urban  renewal  pro- 
grams often  enrich  slum  owners.  A  slum 
landlord  can  split  single  apartments  in  two 
and  then,  beca\ise  of  crowding  aggravated  by 
demolitions  elsewhere,  charge  huge  rents. 
Finally  he  sells  out  to  urban  renewal,  and 
since  slums  pay  high  retiums  per  square  foot 
of  space,  be  receives  a  handsome  price.  He 
takes  his  bcmanza,  pa3rs  a  25-percent  capital 
gains  tax,  buys  another  slum,  and  waits  for 
urban  renewal  to  buy  him  out  again — ad 
nauseam." 

URA  reply:  These  same  enriched  slum 
owners  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  Digest 
article  as  poor  but  Independent  home  owners. 
Actually,  genuine  slum  lords  are  among 
the  most  vigcffous  opponents  of  urban  re- 
newal, since  it  deprives  them  of  their 
lucrative  operations.  Under  urban  renewal 
they  receive  only  fair  valiie  for  their  prop- 
erties. The  handsome  price  can  be  no  more 
than  fair  value,  and  this  {nice  Is  frequently 
determined  by  a  Jury. 

In  some  700  projects  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  substandard  housing  units  have 
been  or  soon  will  be  eliminated.  In  addition. 
the  wra-kable  programs  for  community  im- 
provement require  housing  and  other  codes 
as  well  as  more  effective  code  enforcement. 
Since  1955  (when  the  workable  program 
began)  to  July  1963  the  number  of  com- 
munities with  housing  codes  Jumped  from 
56  to  736. 

Allegation  (point  7) :  "Once  a  program  Is 
started,  no  one  Is  free  from  condenuiation  on 
whim.  If  but  one  small  structure  in  a  block 
of  five  buildings  can  be  declared  substandard, 
all  houses  or  bvislnees  in  that  block  can  be 
condemned  for  urban  renewal." 

URA  reply:  The  U)-ban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration's requirements  on  this  point  are  quite 
specific  and  are  not  subject  to  whim.  Local 
renewal  agencies  must  provide  evidence  that 
acquisition  of  properties  Is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  renewal  ot  the  area. 

Allegation  (point  8) :  The  Digest  article  at- 
tributes to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
statement  that  the  Administration  asked 
2,400  city  mayors  to  use  their  Influence  forf" 
pcMsage  of  legislation  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs. 

URA  reply:  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  American  Municipal  Association,  na- 
tional organizations  representing  mayors  and 
other  public  officials,  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
for  years  before  President  Kennedy  reccnn- 
mended  such  a  Department.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  Influence  them,  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  charges — they  were 
calling  for  It^  Furthermore  most  local 
chambers  of  commerce  are  active  suporters 
of  urban  renewal  in  the  localities  where 
the  program  operates  despite  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  program  by  the  national  body. 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
noon  today,  the  Federal  Union,  Inc.,  and 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  International 
Movement  for  Atlantic  Union,  held  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  New  Senate 
OfDce  Building  at  which  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  preside. 

The  event  commemorated  two  dates 
significant  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment for  Federal  Union.  First,  today 
we  celebrate  the  175th  anniversary  ctf 
the  day  on  which  George  Washington 
left  his  plantation  home  in  Virginia  to 
ride  to  New  York  City  for  his  inaugura- 
tion as  the  first  President  of  these  United 
States. 

It  is,  of  course,  just  one  more  histori- 
cal event  in  this  history-filled  175th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  establishment  of 
our  present  form  of  government  imder 
the  Constitution. 

When  one  considers  that  our  Nation — 
though  relatively  young — has  the  oldest 
written,  working  constitution  in  the 
world,  it  becomes  clear  what  a  marvel- 
ous triumph  of  man's  reason  we  com- 
memorate this  year. 

The  second  date  is  one  notable  because 
of  its  significance  in  the  Federal  Union 
movement,  founded  by  our  Mr.  Clarence 
Strelt.  Fired  by  a  vision  of  a  Federal 
Union  of  North  Atlantic  States,  Mr. 
Streit  began  a  campaign  to  make  this 
idea  a  reality,  a  campaign  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life. 

To  him,  this  date  recalls  the  first  stir- 
rings of  interest  for  his  ideas  of  Federal 
Union  among  the  people  of  the  Midwest, 
a  region  which  had  a  long  history  of 
Isolationist  feeling. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  his  success 
can  be  seen  today.  We  know  that  the 
isolationism  which  once  dominated  the 
Nation's  midlands  has  all  but  vanished, 
melted  like  snow  before  the  frictions  of 
our  modem  times  and  the  fervor  of  men 
like  Clarence  Strelt. 

More  than  any  one  event,  it  was  the 
founding  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  that  brought  our  Nation 
closest  to  a  true  federal  union  with  the 
democracies  of  Western  Europe.  Today, 
however,  with  signs  of  a  thaw  in  the  cold 
war,  the  structure  of  NATO  has  begun 
to  show  signs  of  stress.  There  is  grave 
danger  that,  instead  of  pressing  forw£ird 
to  the  goal  of  union,  NATO  will  be 
scrapped. 

Recently  we  have  heard  warnings 
about  this  eventuality  from  no  less  a 
world  statesman  than  Konrad  Adenauer. 
He  has  warned  that  Soviet  tactics  in  the 
next  few  years  would  be  directed  at 
breaking  up  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
after  1969,  the  year  when  the  treaty 
comes  up  for  renewal.. 


He  urged  that  the  NATO  coimtries 
overcome  their  differences  and  make 
urgently  needed  changes  in  the  NATO 
treaty  by  1967.  If  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plkAied.  we  must  of  course  begin  now 
to  wcN'k  and  plan  for  those  changes. 

Any  revision  of  this  treaty  should  be 
aimed  at  promoting  a  closer  union  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  job  will  be  difficult, 
for  there  Is  sure  to  be  objections  from 
France,  but  we  must — as  President 
Johnson  is  fond  of  saying — "reason  to- 
gether" for  the  good  of  all. 

The  group  of  Congressmen  and  other 
distinguished  guests  at  the  Irmcheon 
were  privileged  to  hear  three  speakers 
who  are  exceptionally  knowledgable  fn 
matters  of  federal  union.  Hon.  George 
V.  Allen,  former  Director  of  the  UJ3. 
Information  Agency,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia  and  now  executive 
director  of  the  American  Tobacco  In- 
stitute, spoke  on  the  meaning  of  the  fed- 
eral union  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLZT]  spoke  on  the  change  in 
attitude  toward  federal  union  with 
Europe  which  has  occurred  since  1939. 
The  final  speaker  of  the  day  was  Mr. 
Streit  himself,  who  discussed  the  mean- 
ing of  America's  "revolutlcm"  of  1789 
and  its  meaning  for  the  concept  of 
Atlantlca. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen,  Representative 
Findley,  and  Mr.  Streit.  and  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Remaxks  or  OzoEGx  V.  Allxn,  Foaiczx 

DiKzcToa  or  U.S.  Intormation  Asenct 

As  we  commemorate  this  anniversary,  the 
sharp  contrast  in  communications  between 
1789  and  the  {H-esent  is  worth  recalling. 
Then.  9  days  elapsed  between  the  counting 
of  the  electoral  ballots  in  New  York  and  the 
notification  of  Washington  in  Moxuit  Vernon 
that  he  had  been  chosen  President.  In  con- 
trast, a  false  nimor  on  Monday  that  Khru- 
shchev had  died  was  flashed  to  radio  and 
TV  stations  around  the  globe,  and  before  a 
correction  could  be  obtained  20  minutes 
later,  the  rumor  had  already  been  broadcsst 
to  villagers  from  Timbuktu  to  Herra  del 
Puego. 

Albert  Beveridge,  in  his  life  of  John 
Marshall,  gives  a  delightful  description  of  the 
state  of  transportation  175  years  ago.  When 
Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  on  AprU  16. 
1789,  to  travel  by  carriage  to  assume  the 
duties  of  President,  "his  carriage  stuck  In 
the  mud,  and  only  after  it  had  been  pried 
up  with  poles  and  pulled  out  with  ropes 
could  the  Father  of  his  Country  proceed  on 
his  Journey;  and  this,  too,  over  the  principal 
highway  of  Maryland." 

Beveridge  adds  thai  the  driver  of  a 
lumbering  coach  of  that  day  would  shout  to 
his  passengers:  "Lean  to  the  rt^t."  and  aU 
the  Jostled  and  bethumped  travellers 
crowded  to  that  side  of  the  clumsy  vehicle. 
"Left,"  roared  the  coachman  a  little  later, 
and  his  fares  threw  themselves  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  ruts  and  gullies,  now  on  one  side 
and  now  on  the  other,  of  the  highway  were  so 
deep  that  only  by  acting  as  a  shift  ballast 
could  the  voyagers  maintain  the  stage's  cen- 
ter of  gravity  and  keep  it  from  an  upset. 

"Richard  Henry  Lee  objected  to  the  Con- 
stitution." says  Beveridge,  "because,  among 
other  things,  'many  dtiaens  will  be  more 
than  300  miles  from  the  seat  at  this  (Na- 
tional)  Government  and  as  many  assessors 
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months  before  World  War  n  began,  the  book 
"Union  Now"  was  published.  Written  by 
Clarence  K.  Strait,  one  of  our  speakers  today, 
it  proposed  a  federal  union  of  the  democra- 
des  of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  few  months 
later  a  membership  association  now  known 
as  Federal  Union.  Inc.  was  established  to 
promote  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  book. 

The  "now"  of  "Union  Now"  Is  yet  to  be, 
but  in  the  36  yeaia  since  the  proposal  first 
appeared  in  print,  remarkable  progress  can 
be  noted. 

In  1939  the  doctrine  of  absolute  national- 
ism ruled  world  thought  and  action  Just  as 
completely  as  the  dogma  of  cominunlszn 
rxiles  Russia  today.  The  League  of  Nations 
had  few  beUevers.  In  the  United  States  Iso- 
lationism had  sunk  to  neutralism. 

The  "Union  Now"  proposal — to  use  the 
magic  of  the  TJS.  constitutional  system  to 
link  the  free  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic — 
was  regarded  In  many  quarters  as  visionary, 
unrealistic,  Utopian,  or  downright  dangerous. 
Eyebrows  went  up  all  the  way  when  it 
was  apparent  that  traditionally  Isolationist 
United  States  was  to  lead— not  Just  partici- 
pate— In  the  federal  union. 

A  1939  review  of  Mr.  Strelts'  book  wrote 
that  the  author  must  mean  "now"  in  the 
geological  sense. 

Today  attitudes  have  changed  immensely. 
The  advance  toward  Atlantic  union  has  been 
so  great  the  only  serious  questions  left  are 
how  and  when — In  time  to  prevent  another 
disaster,  or  too  late. 

Neutralism  Is  now  gone  from  the  United 
States  and  so  Is  isolationism.  The  U.S.  took 
the  lead  In  forming  NATO,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  with  a  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Coundl  and  a  North  Atlantic 
commander.  The  term  "Atlantic  Commu- 
nity" has  bec<Hne  commonplace,  and  so  has 
the  fxindamental  Interdependence  of  this 
community.  A  group  of  Republicans  In  the 
House  Is  devoting  its  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  strengthening  NATO. 

The  federal  union  proposed  in  "Union 
Now"  is  a  respectable  proposal,  given  serious 
consideration  in  many  high  places. 

Each  of  the  four  leading  prospects  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination — Gold- 
water,  Nlzon,  Rockefeller,  and  Lodge — has 
spoken  plainly  either  In  behsilf  of  this  very 
proposal  or  for  structural  changes  to  make 
NATO  more  effective  and  durable. 

In  a  foreign  policy  statement  In  Life  maga- 
zine, January  17,  Senator  Goldwatkx  made 
the  key  to  his  own  policy  the  "structural" 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
"We  miist  rethink  the  purpose  of  the  al- 
liance, and  the  degree  to  which  we  are 
willing  to  concede  to  NATO  certain  pre- 
rogatives which  we  now  reserve  to  our- 
selves." 

In  April  1963.  Richard  Nixon,  who  missed 
the  White  Hoxise  by  a  few  votes,  urged  "ex- 
panding NATO  to  a  political  confederation." 
He  called  It  the  only  solution  for  NATO. 

Just  last  month  Governor  Rockefeller 
spoke  up  for  a  "union  of  the  free."  In  1962 
he  said,  "The  Federal  idea,  which  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  applied  In  their  historic  act  of 
political  creation  In  the  18th  century,  can 
be  applied  in  this  20th  century  In  the  larger 
context  of  the  world  of  free  nations — If  we 
will  but  match  ova  forefathers  In  courage 
and  vision." 

Ambassador  Lodge,  until  his  appointment 
to  South  Vietnam,  was  director  general  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute.  Last  year  he  spoke 
up  for  a  "union  of  ftee  nations." 

On  J\ily  4,  1962,  President  Kennedy  called 
for  a  "declaration  of  Interdependence  In  the 
Atlantic  community." 

On  July  10,  1963,  former  Prime  Minister 
Anthony  Eden  came  out  for  an  "Atlantic 
Federation"  on  the  initial  Telstar  broadcast 
and  asked  General  Elsenhower  If  he  agreed 
that  "the  only  future  really  deserving  of  our 
efforts  smd  our  idealism  Is  some  sort  of  At- 
lantic Union." 

General    Eisenhower    replied,    "Well    An- 


thony, you  have  stated  the  final  objective 
beautifully  and  eloquently." 

This  Is  a  year  to  give  pause  to  any  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  any  father  or  mother, 
and  any  son  or  daughter.  It  should  help 
open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  Idea  of 
constituting  a  new  great  union  of  the  free, 
not  In  the  future,  not  eventually,  but  now 
while  the  living  can  enjoy  its  Immense  ad- 
vantages. 

Federal  union  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
llfe-and-death  problem  of  securing  freedom 
peacefully  that  has  proved  practical  through 
seven  generations — as  attested  by  this  175th 
birthday  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  times  demand  an  imaginative  yet 
thoroughly  tested  program.  They  demand 
bold,  swift,  comprehensive  action  capable  of 
moving  the  hearts  of  men.  Atlantic  federal 
union  offers  that  kind  of  program.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  deeply  identi- 
fied with  the  basic  principles  and  patrotlsm 
of  the  American  pec^le,  of  springing  from 
the  purest  sources  of  American  life,  of 
pioneering  and  carrying  forward  heroically 
the  living  American  dream. 

For  that  reason,  I  propose  that  President 
Johnson  assemble  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of 
citizens  and  invite  the  leculers  of  other  NATO 
nations  to  do  the  same.  Then  let  theee  best 
minds  of  the  free  world  sit  down  together. 
Just  as  our  forefathers  met  In  Philadelphia 
in  1787.  Let  them  fashion  and  propose  tor 
ratification  a  new  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  the  honest  can  repair. 

America's  FoscoTraN  RivoLxrnoN  or  1789 — 

and  Its  Mzanino  »oa  Atlantica  Now 

(By  Clarence  Strelt) 

Much  as  the  names  London  and  Paris,  In 
news  dispatches  are  taken  to  mean  Britain 
and  France,  the  name  of  our  Capital  often 
means  to  the  world  our  Govenunent  and 
people.  This  was  true  even  before  this  city 
and  this  Government  existed  or  we  formed 
one  people.  They  all  resulted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union  whose  advent  we  commemorate 
today — and  George  Washington's  leadership 
was  decisive  In  this  achievement.  But  even 
before  this  vast  creation,  his  virutes'  had 
made  his  name  renowned  through  the  civil- 
ized world,  a  symbol  of  the  free  principles 
the  13  States  had  declared  in  1776,  the  most 
potent  yeast  that  freedom  then  possessed 
with  which  to  transfCHin  a  world  far  more 
sodden  with  oppression  than  is  ours  today. 

Today,  the  name  Washington  stands  for 
the  world's  strongest  power.  But  does  this 
name  now  have  the  revolutionary  fermenting 
force  for  oxii  Ideals  it  had  when  its  power 
came  from  moral  virtues,  rather  than  from 
missiles  and  money? 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  Washington 
asked:  "Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  people 
with  its  virtue?"  To  assure  to  Washington 
now  the  power  for  freedom  and  union  It  had 
when  that  name  stood  also  for  a  living  man, 
must  we  not  have  the  virtue  to  remember 
the  great  creators  and  creative  acts  that  gave 
us  our  present  material  {>ower? 

It  was  on  March  4,  1789,  that  our  Federal 
Union  began  "the  career  it  has  so  grandly 
run"  to  quote  the  great  English  historian 
of  freedom.  Lord  Acton.  The  slowness  with 
which  it  began  to  function  reflects  the 
apathy  and  hostility  It  still  had  to  overcome. 
New  York  City  was  then  the  Capitol,  and  It 
hailed  with  cannon  and  bells  the  dawn  of 
March  4.  But  though  that  date  had  been  of- 
ficially set  nearly  6  months  i>ervlou8  as  the 
day  for  the  Federal  Government  to  begin 
work,  it  coiild  not  start  to  function,  for  only 
8  Senators  and  14  Representatives  had  ar- 
rived.   Neither  House  had  a  quorum. 

Only  11  States  had  then  ratlfled  the  Con- 
stitution, and  though  these  included  New 
York,  its  State  government  remained  so  hoe- 
tile  to  the  new  Federal  Union  that  the  presi- 
dential electors,  who  had  cast  their  votes 
tor  President  in  February,  included  no  New 
Yorkers,  and  no  Senators  from  New  York 
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appeared  In  the  Senate  until  mld-Jidy.  Ilie 
number  of  Representatives  tixa  Constltxition 
gave  the  11  States  totalled  69 — but  it  took 
nearly  a  month  before  the  14  reached,  on 
April  1,  the  30  needed  for  a  quonim  and  the 
House  could  do  business.  The  Senate  was 
then  Indeed  a  club;  there  were  only  23  Sm- 
ators — but  it  took  more  than  a  month,  it  Was 
April  6th,  before  the  8  grew  to  13  and 
the  Senata  had  a  quorum.  Only  on  that  day 
co\Ud  the  two  Houses  meet  Jointly  and  ooxint 
the  electoral  ballots  and  annovmce  the  unan- 
imous election  of  George  Washington  as 
President. 

This  dragging  of  feet  explains  why  George 
Washington  did  not  leave  Mount  Vernon  for 
his  Inauguration  \mtll  April  16 — 6  weelcs 
after  the  day  set  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  begin.  Ironically,  the  Father  of  our 
Coimtry  is  our  only  President  who  never  got 
to  serve  his  full  4-year  term  even  while  liv- 
ing. He  was  shortchanged  by  those  6  weeks. 
His  first  term  ended  not  4  years  after  April 
30,  when  he  was  inaugurated,  but  4  years 
after  March  4.  1789 — for  that  day  remained, 
and  still  remains,  the  birthday  of  our  Federal 
Union. 

This  birthday  was  marked  every  4  years 
thereafter  by  the  Inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  new  Congress  on  March  4.  until 
1933  when  the  30th  Amendment  advanced 
the  date  to  January.  Since  then  this  birth- 
day has  been  increasingly  forgotten.  Even 
this  176th  anniversary  passed  with  no  official 
celelMiitlon  of  March  4.  Nothing  marked 
that  day  this  year  except  half  a  doaen 
speeches  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  (three  of 
them  by  Members  present  here  today,  Con- 
gressmen Zablocki,  Pikdixt  and  Schmkngxl) 
and  by  a  luncheon  which  our  organizations 
held  in  New%York. 

If  any  day  deserves  to  be  celebrated  by  us 
every  year,  it  is  March  4,  for  it  marks  an 
even  more  revolutionary  event.  In  some  ma- 
jor reepecto,  than  the  Fourth  of  July.  This 
"forgotten  revolution"  drastically  changed 
the  United  States  from  an  association  or 
alliance  of  sovereign  State  govemmenta,  as  it 
was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Into 
a  Federal  state  composed,  primarily,  of 
sovereign  citizens  rather  than  States.  And  it 
was  much  more  than  that:  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  brealcthroughs  in  world  political 
history,  as  eminent  foreign  scholars  have 
testified. 

We  now  think  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
means  for  governing  domestic  rather  than 
foreign  affairs.  But  to  the  people  of  each  of 
the  13  States  it  came  as  a  bold  'experiment" 
(to  quote  Washington)  In  foreign  policy — 
a  new  way  to  govern  their  own  State's  rela- 
tions with  the  other  12,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world — a  way  so  new  as  to  be  unheard  of. 
It  was  far  worse  than  that  to  Patrick  Henry, 
who  nearly  killed  it  aborning.  Convinced 
It  would  destroy  the  liberty  of  Virginians,  he 
almost  persuaded  them  not  to  ratify  it.  He 
told  them  this  Constitution  was  "extremely 
perniciovis  •  •  •  and  dangerous,"  "opfves- 
slve,"  "absurd,"  "the  most  fatal  plan  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived  to  enslave  a  free 
people,"  and  "a  solution  as  radical  as  that 
which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain." 

Radical  it  was  Indeed.  It  completely  re- 
versed the  system  on  which  the  United 
States  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation was  based.  Both  systems  applied 
the  Roman  maxim  of  "divide  and  rule" — 
but  m  opposite  ways :  The  Confederation  ap- 
plied it  to  divide  the  American  people  (or 
rather,  to  keep  them  divided)  into  New 
Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians.  Virginians  and  so 
on,  let  their  State  governmenta  rule  not  only 
their  piirely  State  affairs  but  their  own  com- 
mon affairs  with  the  people  of  the  other 
States. 

The  Constitution  allowed  the  American 
people  to  rule  the  United  States  as  well  as 
their  own  State  govemmenta;  It  did  this  by 
uniting  the  people  while  keeping  all  their 
govemmenta  divlded-^the  State  governmenta 
independent  of  one  another,  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment Independent  of  them  all,  and  ita 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
separated  from  each  other,  and  ita  Senate 
from  ita  House. 

Under  tlie  Confederation  the  relations  of 
the  IS  States  were  set  up  basically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  16  Atlantic  allies  now.  Each 
had  ita  own  armed  force,  trade  barriers,  cur- 
rency, dtizenshlp,  and  foreign  policy — when 
Massachuaetta  closed  ita  porta  to  British 
ships,  rival  Connecticut  opened  ita  harbors 
to  them.  Common  affairs  were  handled,  as 
in  the  NATO  Coimcil,  through  a  one-House 
body  (Congress)  con^Mssed  of  Delegates 
named.  Instructed  and  paid  by  their  State 
governmenta.  Each  State  had  one  vote — 
and  a  veto  over  any  change  In  the  Confed- 
eration— and  the  Congress  (again  like  the 
NATO  Coundl) — had  no  power  to  wiforce  Ito 
resolutions,  or  make  delinquent  States  fur- 
nish their  military  or  financial  quotas.  The 
U.8.  President  was  as  powerless  then  as  the 
NATO  President  is  now. 

It  was  the  Federal  Constitution  that  gave 
the  United  States  what  we  now  take  for 
granted — ita  common  market,  common  cur- 
rency, common  citizenship,  common  stand- 
ing armed  force.  It  was  Federal  Union  that 
gave  us  our  coxamon  government,  one  rep- 
resenting the  people  directly  rather  than 
their  State  governments — a  common  gov- 
ernment with  voting  power  proportioned  to 
population,  and  no  State  having  a  yeto,  with 
power  to  govern  the  fields  transferred  to  it 
by  operating  directly  on  the  citizens  through 
a  strong  Executive. 

Tlie  Constitution  reversed  no  less  revolu- 
tlonarlly  the  purpose  of  the  previous,  so- 
caUed  United  States.  The  confederal  aim 
was  to  maintain  the  "sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  Independence"  of  each  of  the  States  that 
made  it.  The  Federal  purpose  was,  and  is, 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizens 
who  mads  the  Constitution — "We  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  •  •  • 
preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves *  *  *  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution." 

This  transformation  from  Confederation  to 
Federal  Union  was  so  pround  as  to  con- 
stitute a  "Second  American  Revolution" 
much  more  extraordinary  than  the  preceding 
one  we  all  remember,  the  one  which  sat  up 
those  13  "free  and  Independent  States." 

The  13  Colonies  were  not  the  first  to  break 
away  from  the  mother  country  and  become 
Independent.  Nor  were  they  the  first  to  set 
up  democracies  and  unite  them  In  a  con- 
federacy. This  had  been  done  by  the  ancient 
Greek  city  states.  But  the  13  were  the  first 
to  solve  the  problem  that  had  always  baflied 
mankind  and  had  led  to  the  destruction  of 
democracy  ever  since  the  ancient  Greek  failed 
to  solve  it:  How  to  unite  democracies  ef- 
fectively, democratically,  endurlngly?  How 
to  balance  equitably  big  and  little  states? 
How  to  save  liberty  from  ite  hereditary  twin 
foes — tyranny  and  anarchy,  too  much  gov- 
ernment and  too  little? 

As  Lord  Acton  said  of  the  13  some  70  years 
later :  "They  had  solved  with  astonishing  and 
unexampled  success  two  problems  which  had 
hiterto  baflied  the  capacity  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations;  they  had  contrived  a 
system  of  federal  government  which  prodi- 
giously Increased  the  national  power  and  yet 
respected  local  liberties  and  authorities;  and 
they  had  founded  It  on  the  principle  of 
equality,  without  surrendering  the  securities 
for  property  and  freedom." 

They  achieved  this  historic  breakthrough, 
as  TocquevUle  pointed  out,  by  "this  Con- 
stitution which  •  •  •  resta.  In  fact,  on  a 
theory  that  Is  entirely  new,  and  which  stands 
as  a  great  discovery  in  modern  political 
science." 

"Revolution"  connotes  something  rela- 
tively great  In  scope  done  In  relatively  little 
time  by  relatively  new  ways.  By  all  these 
three  acid  teste,  the  Second  American  Revo- 
lution outranks  the  first  one. 


In  scope:  It  was  not  only  greater  in  com- 
parison with  past  hiunan  achievement,  but 
in  comparison  vrith  even  the  latest  compar- 
able efforts.  The  European  union  movement 
has  gained  great,  and  deserved  credit  for  ita 
achlevementa.  yet  the  European  CommcMi 
Marlcet  Is  only  one  item  among  those  which 
the  Constitution  wrapped  up  In  its  Federal 
package. 

As  for  speed:  It  took  EiU'ope  9  years  from 
the  first  proposals  In  1948  to  reach  the  stage 
of  signing  In  1967  the  Treaty  of  Rome — ^un- 
der which  the  Common  Market  of  the  Six 
Nations  would  be  completed  by  1970— an- 
other 13  years  (President  de  Gaulle  permit- 
ting) or  33  years  In  all.  Now  turn  beck  the 
clock  to  the  sundial  era.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  the  honor  of  having  t>een  the  first 
government  to  propose  formally  (thanks  to 
Alexander  Hamilton)  that  a  Federal  Con- 
vention be  called  to  "revise  and  amend"  the 
Article  of  Confederation.  That  was  on  July 
20,  1783.  Five  years  later  the  Convention 
met,  drafted,  and  signed  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution—all  In  1787. 

After  long  and  strenuovis  debate  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  it  was  ratified  by  enough 
of  them  for  the  Federal  Govtf nment  to  be 
Inaugurated  less  than  2  years  later — 7  years 
from  start  to  completion.  This  in  the  sun- 
dlal.  oxcart  age,  when  it  took  34  days  to 
carry  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Philadelphia  to  South  Carolina  by  the  fast- 
est means  available. 

Yet  the  peoples  of  the  13  States  did  far 
more  than  begin  a  common  market  in  those 
7  years;  they  set  up  at  the  same  time  a 
common  currency,  defense  fCHrce,  foreign  pol- 
icy, citizenship,  government.  All  this  was 
done  as  a  step  in  the  dark,  a  bold  experi- 
ment undertaken  despite  the  warning  of 
Patrick  Henry  against  a  striutlon  which  that 
fiery  revolutionist  called  "as  radical"  as  ttie 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  By  way  of 
comparison,  that  first  American  Revolution 
took  8  years — ^from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  1783— or  18  years  if  one  starta  with 
the  Stamp  Act  In  1765. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  third  acid  test.  That 
first  American  Revolution  was  achieved  In 
the  age-old  way — by  violence,  bloodshed. 
war — 8  years  of  war.  The  second  American 
revolution  was  achieved  In  a  new  way — peace- 
fully— not  merely  without  war  but  without 
any  bloodshed  or  violence,  to  my  knowledge, 
except  one  mln(»  riot  in  Albcuay.  N.T.  It 
hapi>ened  on  the  foxirth  of  July  1788,  while 
the  New  York  State  Convention,  elected  by 
the  people  to  approve  or  reject  the  Consti- 
tution was  meeting  in  Poiighkeepsie — only 
halfway  through  ita  heated  6  weeks  debate 
on  the  subject.  Only  1  man  was  killed  and 
18  Injured  In  that  Albany  riot. 

In  our  time  most  Americans  profess  to  at- 
tach high  Importance  to  peaceful  solution  of 
this  very  problem.  And  well  they  should, 
since  they  had  to  suffer  the  bloodshed  of  two 
world  wars  and  be  faced  by  another  atomic 
one  before  they  would  enter  even  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  One  might  expect  such  a 
generation  to  consider  as  revolutionary  In- 
deed the  fact  that  their  forebears  made  the 
giant  breakthrough  from  alliance  to  federa- 
tion without  war  and  with  practically  no 
violence  or  bloodshed.  Yet  this  revolution 
Is  the  forgotten  revolution — forgotten  even 
by  our  generation.  So  much  do  we  still  seek 
peace  by  rating  the  victories  of  violence  as 
more  memorable,  more  heroic,  more  revo- 
lutionary than  the  triumphs  of  reason. 

Some  will  say — indeed,  many  here  and  In 
Europe  have  said  to  me  thro\igh  25  years — 
that  It  was  relatively  easy  for  the  people  of 
the  18  States  to  do  all  they  did  in  so  little 
time  <wlth  so  little  violence,  and  therefore 
It  wasn't  so  great  a  thing  after  all.  They 
mean  that  they  assimie  it  was  easy,  compared 
to  the  problems  they  see  facing  the  step 
from  alliance  to  union  in  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity now. 
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lock,  after  such  wrangling  that  Washington 
on  July  10,  wrote  to  Hamilton  (who  had  been 
called  back  to  New  York) :  "I  almost  despair 
of  seeing  a  favorable  Issue  to  the  proceedings 
of  your  Convention,  and  to  therefore  repent 
having  had  any  agency  in  the  business." 
But  he  ended  his  letter  by  saying  character- 
istically: "The  crisis  is  equally  important 
and  alarming,  and  no  exposition  under  such 
otrcumBtancee  should  discourage  exertion  un- 
til the  signature  is  fixed." 

When  the  Constitution  was  finally  signed 
on  September  17.  Benjamin  Franklin — my 
second  witness — gave  the  testimony  jo\i  have 
on  your  program  on  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties the  signers  had  thus  overcome.  Speaking 
of  the  flnlsbed  Constitution,  he  said: 

"I  think  It  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who 
are  waiting  with  confidence  to  bear  that  our 
councils  are  confounded  like  those  of  the 
BuUders  of  Babel;  and  that  our  States  are 
on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to  meet  here- 
after for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  another's 
throats." 

Such  was  the  danger  of  wars  among  the  13 
States  then.  In  the  considered  Judgment  of 
so  realistic  a  man  as  Poor  Richard,  so  experi- 
enced a  statesman  as  Franklin,  then  81. 

Today,  there  Is  no  danger  of  any  war  among 
the  16  NATO  allies — but  so  timid  are  the 
successors  of  Washington  and  Franklin  now 
that  they  cease  all  effort  when  President  de 
Oaulle  vetoes  some  elements  In  the  adminis- 
tration's Atlantic  "partnership"  plan.  The 
mounting  Atlantic  disunion,  which  results 
from  their  own  lack  of  vision  and  courage, 
is  to  them  not  urgent  Incentive  to  redouble 
efforts  to  unite  the  Atlantic  community  but 
justification  for  ceasing  them  and  seeking 
accord  with  Moscow  Instead  of  with  Paris, 
our  oldest  ally. 

Europeans  are  now  among  the  first  to  ac- 
siune  that  the  change  from  alliance  to  Fed- 
eral Union  among  the  13  States  vms  far  too 
simple  to  be  compared  to  tbe  dUBcultles  of 
making  such  a  change  now.  But  when  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  signed,  Europeans 
were,  indeed,  "astonished."  Small  wonder, 
for  Europeans  found  the  dUBcultles  facing 
Union  then  so  impossible  to  surmount  that 
my  third  witness — Joslah  Tucker,  dean  of 
Gloucester — wrote  In  1781 : 

"As  to  the  futxu-e  grandeur  of  America,  and 
Its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one  head, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical.  It  Is  one 
of  the  Idlest  and  most  visionary  notions  that 
ever  was  conceived  even  by  writers  of 
romance.  The  mutual  antipathies  and 
clashing  interests  of  the  Americans,  their 
differences  of  governments,  habitudes,  and 
manners,  indicate  that  they  will  have  no 
center  of  union  and  no  common  Interest. 
They  never  can  be  imlted  Into  one  compact 
empire  under  any  species  of  government 
whatever;  a  disunited  people  till  the  end  of 
time,  suspicious  and  dlstrvustful  of  each 
other,  they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided 
into  little  commonwealths  or  principalities, 
according  to  natural  boundaries,  by  great 
bays  of  the  sea,  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ridges  of  moiuitalXks." 

Massachusetts  ratified  the  Constitution 
after  prolonged  debate  by  a  majority  of  only 
19.  Despite  Washington's  endorsement. 
Virginia,  after  listening  to  Patrick  Henry  de- 
nounce the  Constitution  for  3  weeks — and 
raise  fears  of  civil  war — ratified  it  by  only  89 
to  79.  Despite  the  Federalist  pyapers — writ- 
ten to  win  a  maJCHity  for  the  Constltutuion 
In  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  New  York 
Convention — the  people  elected  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  them  opposed  to  ratification. 
Hamilton  bad  to  argue  through  6  weeks  be- 
fore, by  one  of  the  greatest  forensic  feats  in 
history,  he  finally  persuaded  them,  by  30  to 
27,  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

What  are  the  lessons  In  our  forgotten 
American  Revolution  of  1789  for  the  people 
of  the  15  nation-states  of  Atlantlca  today? 
I  see  many,  but  I  shall  touch  on  only  three 
or  four,  depending  on  the  time  I  have  left. 
The   first    lesson   is    that   we    Americans, 


Atlantioans  and  all  the  non-Communist 
world  have  far  more  to  gain  now  ftom  study- 
ing our  forgotten  revolution  than  our  re- 
membered one.  "nie  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  our  first  revolution's  Declaration 
of  Independence  began  toppling  autocrats 
in  Western  Burc^e  in  May  1789,  when  they 
helped  lead  to  the  meeting  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral in  France.  In  the  176  years  since  the 
French  Revolution  began  spreading  these 
principles  in  Europe,  a  number  of  nations 
there  have  grown  into  stable  democracies. 
Their  growth  in  freedom,  combined  with  the 
force  of  the  example  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies in  breaking  away  from  the  British  Em- 
pire, has  led,  particularly  in  the  last  decade, 
to  the  transformation  of  their  colonies  in 
Asia  and  Africa  into  independent  nation- 
states — usually  without  the  wan  ttiat  marked 
the  much  earlier  breakup  of  Spain's  Ameri- 
can Empire.  Only  the  Rxissian,  Red  Chinese, 
and  Portuguese  Empires  now  remain  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  principles  of  the  first 
American  revolution. 

The  transformation  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean empires  into  scores  of  small  independ- 
ent nations  has  come  at  a  time  when  mass 
production  and  mass  destruction,  together 
with  the  rise  of  Communist  dictatorship, 
tiave  made  even  the  strongest  democracies 
unite  in  the  Atlantic  alliance.  The  chal- 
lenge of  "unite  or  perish"  which  the  13 
States  faced  after  independence,  and  solved 
at  the  dawn  of  the  steam-electric  age  by 
their  fCM^otten  revolution,  faces  the  strong- 
est Atlantic  democracies  far  more  impera- 
tively now,  at  the  dawn  of  the  jet-atomic 
age.  Its  solution  is  no  less  vital  to  the  in- 
experienced new  nations— but  they  have  no 
possibility  whatever  of  solving  it  effectively 
by  regional  federations  if  the  Atlantic  democ- 
racies fail  to  meet  this  challenge — fall  to 
provide  the  world  with  a  pilot  plant  on  in- 
ternational democratic  federal  union.  If 
they  fall  to  do  this  promptly,  the  undevel- 
oped nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  doomed,  I  lielieve.  to  go  the  way  of 
Cuba.  Zanzibar,  and  North  Vietnam.  If  we 
do  rise  to  the  challenge,  then  I  am  confident 
that  the  remainder  of  this  centxiry  will  see 
our  forgotten  revolution  spread  federation 
of  the  free  through  the  world  as  the  remem- 
bered revolution  spread  independent  nation- 
alism through  the  first  half  of  o\ir  centiu^. 
Which  wiU  It  be? 

I  come  to  the  second  lesson  of  the  forgot- 
ten revolution.  It  Is  this:  It  is  much  more 
prudent  and  practical  to  build  the  Atlantic 
pilot  plant  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  which  has  already  stood  the  test 
of  175  years,  than  along  the  lines  which  the 
administration  is  now  following. 

Atlantic  union  has  progressed  so  far  in 
the  past  25  years  that  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  Atlantlca  should  be  effec- 
tively united,  but  only  of  how.  There  are 
two  major  answers  to  this  question.  One  is 
the  administration's  Atlantic  partnership 
plan:  the  other  is  the  plan  we  uphold.,  fc»' 
an  Atlantic  Federal  Union  in  which  all 'the 
NATO  nations  would  be  member  states. 

Both  plans  depend  on  Federal  principles, 
but  the  partnership  one  woiild  apply  them 
only  in  Western  Europe.  It  seeks  to  solve 
the  proMsm  of  balancing  the  American  co- 
lossus with  the  European  nations  by  fed- 
erating the  latter  in  a  Kurt^ean  union,  so 
that  It  would  thus  become  equally  colos- 
sal. The  two  giants  would  then  be  united 
by  a  bar  called  "partnership"  which  has 
never  been  defined,  but  whioh  would  obvi- 
ously be  much  weaker  than  federation. 

This  plan  was  originally  called  "Operation 
Dumbbell"  by  Ite  State  Department  au- 
thors. They  were  thinking  In  terms  of  the 
gymnasium — two  equal  spheres  connected 
by  a  bar — but  with  all  respect  to  them  I  be- 
lieve that  the  slang  sense  of  "dumbl>eU" 
more  accurately  describes  this  operation. 

I  have  time  to  mention  only  two  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  this  plan  is  unsound 
and  unwOTkable.     One  is  tlut  the  Dumbl>ell 
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balance  is  essentially  the  old  European  bal- 
ance of  power  between  sovereign  nations, 
which  has  never  worked  to  prevent  war 
and  d^M-eesion.  Two  sovereign  democracies 
are  bound  to  differ  on  how  to  advance  peace 
and  freedom  Just  as  two  political  parties 
do.  But  thM«  is  no  way  on  earth  to  get 
sovereign  powers  to  agree  short  of  war, 
and  since  neither  wants  war,  the  result 
is  stalemate.  For  more  than  a  year  now 
the  United  States  has  been  deadlocked  with 
a  much  smaller  power — Prance.  And  in 
other  ways,  with  another  smaller  power — 
Britain.  How  much  worse  the  stalemate 
would  be,  were  it  between  two  eqiially  pow- 
erful sovereign  unions,  European  and  Amer- 
ican. To  stake  life  and  lll>erty  on  the 
hope  that  the  reverse  will  then  be  true,  that 
equality  in  national  power  will  make  for 
agreement  and  jMrevent  dangeroiis  deadlocks, 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  experience,  to  the 
lieight  of  tdHj. 

Operation  Dumbbell  Is  also  unsoxmd  be- 
cause it  would  bridge  the  Atlantic  by  build- 
ing only  the  approach  on  either  side  on 
tested  Federal  principles — and  then  coA- 
necting  the  main  span,  between  the  two 
towers,  by  the  fragile  principle  of  partner- 
ship. There  it  depends  on  the  old  European 
balance  of  power — equivalent  to  stretching 
a  tight  rope  lietween  the  two  towers  of  the 
Atlantic  suspension  bridge  and  relying  on 
diplomata  to  balance  their  way  across — 
across  the  ocean. 

Ovu:  plan  would  build  the  longest  span 
of  this  great  bridge  by  the  strongest,  not 
the  weakest  principles — by  Federal  princi- 
ples all  the  way  across,  and  not  just  at  the 
two  approaches.  Put  in  Federal,  insteftd  of 
engineering  terms,  our  plan  would  solve  the 
problem  of  balance  between  the  American 
ooloesus  and  the  small  Exiropean  nations  by 
the  time-tested  Federal  balance  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  safegtiards  the 
people  of  the  larger  States  by  their  voting 
power  in  tlie  House  and  those  of  the  smaller 
States  equally  by  their  voting  power  in  the 
Senate.  Though  no  law  can  Im  passed  with- 
out the  approval  of  both  Houses,  and  dead- 
lock is  theoretically  poasible,  there  has  been, 
in  practice,  no  serious  danger  of  stalemate — 
and  none  whatever  in  times  of  grave  danger 
from  abroad.  For,  over  and  above  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  stand  the  sovereign 
citizens  of  the  Union,  on  whom  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  depend  for  office. 

It  Lb  the  partnership  plan  whioh  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  blocked.  His  motives 
may  have  l>een  the  wrong  ones,  but  per- 
sonally I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  hav- 
ing halted  Operation  Dumbbell,  and  thus 
given  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
folly  of  this  project  and  turning  to  the  sound 
alternative  before  it  is  too  late.  The  United 
States  drifted  into  Operation  Dumbbell  with- 
out ita  implications  and  basic  principles  ever 
having  been  subjected,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
close  scrutiny  by  those  in  power  or  by  most 
others. 

President  de  Oaulle,  by  my  reading  of  his 
various  statementa,  has  always  left  the  door 
open  to  oiir  Atlantic  federal  plan.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  point  out  how  it  meete  many 
of  his  main  objections  to  the  partnership 
plan.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that,  until  the 
U.S.  Government  propoees  Atlantic  federal 
\uiion  along  the  lines  we  propose,  and  he 
rejecta  it,  I  for  one  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  the  obstacle  lies  much  more  in  Wash- 
ington than  in  Paris.  I  have  been  told  on 
good  authority  both  in  Wasiiington  and  Paris 
that  the  UJ3.  Government  has  never  even 
soiuided  him  out  on  Atlantic  federal  unloa- 
The  third  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our 
f<»rgotten  revolution  is  that  the  sound  way 
to  aolve  the  problem  of  Atlantic  unifloatl<m 
is  to  tackle  it  as  a  whole — again  by  the 
method  that  has  now  worked  for  178  years — 


and  not  piecemeal,  by  the  little  tested 
method  that  is  now  being  followed  officially. 
Tiiis  method,  called  by  ita  supporters  the 
functional  approadx,  has  set  up  among  the 
six  natloos  in  Europe  first  the  GocU  and 
Steel  Authority,  then  Eiiratom  and  later  the 
Common  Market.  The  plan  is  to  add  next 
a  common  currency,  then  a  common  defense 
force,  and  finally  a  common  government. 

The  fact  is  that  these  economic,  monetary, 
military  and  politicsJ  elementa  in  the  prob- 
lem are  closely  interrelated,  much  as  are  the 
digestive,  circulatcM^,  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  of  our  bodies.  To  tackle  them  sepa- 
rately seems  to  be  simpler,  but  the  successes 
are  illxisory — as  I  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  when  covering  for  the  New  York 
Times  such  ^orta  at  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  period  between  world  wars.  What- 
ever progress  one  makes  in  one  function  Is 
jeopardized  by  failure  to  advance  pn^or- 
tionately  in  some  other  function.  In  a  re- 
cent example,  the  Nassau  agreement  on 
weapons  triggered  President  de  Gaulle  into 
blocking  the  development  of  the  Common 
Market. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Federal  Un- 
ion had  the  revolutionary  wisdom  to  create 
through  the  Cc»stltution  a  body  politic  com- 
plete with  all  these  interrelated  organs  ex 
functions.  Because  of  our  reluctance  to 
study  afresh  our  fwgotten  revolution  it 
seems  to  many  that  it  is  much  harder  for  us 
to  do  this  now  in  Atlantlca.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  why  not  first  try  at  least  the  method 
that  worked  and  see  what  we  can  do  ? 

Full-fledged  union  will  take  years,  of 
course,  to  achieve.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  mxist  leave  the  attainment  of 
this  gofd  to  the  mercy  of  time,  and  mean- 
while concentrate  on  meeting  this  and  tliat 
crisis  with  this  and  that  "practical"  gim- 
mick. To  build  one's  dream  house  takes 
time,  too — but  Jerry-building  will  nevw 
turn  the  dream  into  reality.  The  gocU  can- 
not t>e  gained  without  a  definite  decision  to 
build  the  house,  followed  by  selection  of 
archltecte  to  prepare  the  plans  and  builders 
to  turn  the  blueprinta  into  building.  To 
put  theee  decisions  off  indefinitely  because 
the  final  gota  takes  much  longer  than  the 
first  step  is  the  opposite  of  practical. 

This  is  true  of  Atlantic  Union,  too;  the 
baaic  decisions  take  relatively  little  time, 
there  is  no  sense  in  deferring  them  further, 
and  every  reason  to  take  them  now.  What 
does  this  mean,  concretely?  It  means  a 
decision  by  the  President  to  invite  the  NATO 
allies  to  send  delegates  to  meet  with  U.S. 
delegates  in  another  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention,  patterned  broadly  on  the  one 
In  1787,  to  take— subject  to  ratification  by 
their  pe<^e8 — ^the  following  posiUve,  cre- 
ative actions: 

1.  Declare  that  the  goal  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  NATO  alliance  into,  eventually, 
a  full-fledged  Federal  Union,  that  is,  one 
with  a  common  citizenship,  foreign  policy, 
defense  force,  and  free  movement  of  money, 
goods  and  men  through  ite  territory — ^which 
would  guarantee  the  continued  Independence 
of  each  Member  Nation  as  regards  its  purely 
national  affairs,  and  could  admit  other  na- 
tions that  so  desired,  when  it  agreed  that 
this  wo\Ud  advance  ita  purpose. 

2.  Draft  a  Federal  Constitution  to  speed 
attainment  of  this  goal  by: 

(A)  Listing  the  Bill  of  Rlghta,  or  indi- 
vidual liberties,  and  the  other  peaceful  pur- 
poses which  this  Umon  of  the  Free  would 
be  made  to  advance. 

(B)  Establishing  a  democratic  government 
with  a  Federal  Senate  and  House,  and  an 
Executive  and  Judiciary  to  piirsue  these 
alms; 

(O)  Assigning  to  this  Government  the 
task  of  working  out,  as  a  whole,  the  transi- 


tion to  complete  Union  In  the  various  inter- 
related fields  to  be  given  it.  and  fixing  a 
definite  time-table  tot  Vtit  attainment  of 
each — a  conunon  currency  to  be  achieved  in 

years,  a  common  market  in 

years,   a  common  defense  force   in    

years,  and  free  movement  of  citizens 
throughout  the  Union  in years. 

Certainly  there  would  be  conflicting  views 
in  such  a  convention,  and  many  compromises 
would  have  to  be  made.  But  ttie  Conven- 
tion wo\ild  be  spared  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  transition  which  the 
drafters  of  the  Rome  Treaty  incorporated  in 
that  columinous  dociunent  which  set  up  tbe 
Common  Market.  All  such  questions  would 
be  left  to  the  New  Union  Government  to 
answer.  This  Convention,  like  the  one  in 
Philadelphia,  could  concentrate  on  the  t>asic 
political  problem — and  turn  out  as  short  a 
docvmient  as  the  UB.  Constitution. 

If  the  French  Government  refused  to  par- 
ticipate, or,  participating,  refused  to  sign  or 
ratify  the  resulting  constituticm.  the  other 
nations  could  still  federate.  How  long  could 
even  General  de  Gaulle  keep  France  out  of 
a  imlon  that  included  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Britain.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  Italy — ^to  men- 
tion no  more?  There  is  so  much  support  tcx 
Atlantic  Tinion  already  among  the  French, 
including  the  Gaullist  leaders,  that  one  could 
confidently  expect  France  to  enter  such  a 
federation  soon,  if  it  were  not  among  the 
founders,  as  I  am  confident  it  would  be. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  lesson  we  can 
draw  from  the  forgotten  Federal  Revolution 
is  the  most  important:  It  is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  day  with  the  revolutionary 
vision  and  courage.  This  means  abandoning 
three  del  visions  we  now  cherish.  One  delu- 
sion is  that  we  can  succeed  In  meeting  our 
oceanic  challenge  with  halfway  measures 
that  even  such  statesmen  as  Washington, 
Franklin,  Hamilton  could  not  succeed  with 
among  13  English-speaking  States  in  "easier" 
conditions. 

Our  senmd  delusion  is  that  we  do  not  need 
even  to  attempt  to  federate  Atlantlca  with 
the  revcriutionary  scope  and  speed  with  which 
they  achieved  their  great  breakthrough.  We 
talk  of  the  explosion  of  popvilatitm,  of  new 
natiotu,  of  technological  and  scientific  ad- 
vance that  is  shrinking  the  world  at  revolu- 
tionary speed — and  we  niu^e  the  delusion 
that  we  don't  need  to  advance  with  revolu- 
tionary speed  and  <mi  a  revolutionary  scale 
in  the  political  field,  in  constituting  effect- 
tive  free  international  government  in  such 
a  world. 

Our  third  ddusion  is  that  we  can  meet  our 
challenge  without  demanding  of  our  leaders 
the  revolutionary  character,  heroic  courage, 
the  Foimding  Fathers  farsighted  visicMi  and 
sublime  faith  in  the  sovereign  citizen  which 
Washington,  Franklin.  Hamllt<m  and  a 
galaxy  of  Founding  Fathers  provided  176 
years  ago. 

Let  us  be  done  with  these  delusions.  Let 
MB  be  done  with  them  now.  We  are  not  so 
feeble  that  we  cannot  do  what  our  fathers 
did  and  what  we  expect  our  children  to  do. 
We,  too  each  of  us  here,  and  all  our  friends 
and  fellow  citizens — ^we,  too.  can  do  far  better 
than  we  have  yet  begun  to  do.  We,  too,  can 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 
honest  can  repair.  We,  too.  can  have  Wash- 
ington's  faith  that  if  we  will  but  raise  that 
standard,  the  hand  of  God  will  turn  the 
event  our  way. 

We  of  Federal  Union,  Inc.,  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Movement  for  Atlantic  Union 
have  that  faith.  We  have  already  raised 
anew  Washington's  standard  of  Federal  Union 
of  the  free.  We  invite  you  cordially  to  help 
us  carry  it  forward  to  another  "astonishing" 
triimiph  of  human  reason,  and  of  the  human 
spirit. 
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religious  forces,  serves  the  best  interests  of 
both  religion  and  government." — Commis- 
sion on  Chxirch  and  State  Relations,  Bo(u4 
of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  1903. 

"It. Is  an  essential  task  of  the  churches 
to  provide  adequate  religious  instruction 
through  every  means  at  their  disposal  •  •  *. 
We  warn  the  churches  against  the  all  too 
human  tendency  to  look  to  the  state  and 
its  agencies  for  support  in  fulfilling  the 
churches'  mission.  Such  a  tendency  en- 
dangers both  true  religion  and  and  civil 
liberties.  At  the  same  time,  we  call  the 
churches  to  renewed  worship,  study,  work, 
and  sacrifice  to  fiilfill  their  mission  as  God's 
people  in  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  f\ill  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  book.  In  such  studies — including 
those  related  to  character  development — the 
use  of  the  Bible  has  a  valid  educational 
purjKJse.  But  neither  true  religion  nor  good 
education  Is  dependent  upon  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible  In  the  public  school  pro- 
gram. 

"The  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Regents'  Prayer  case  has  ruled  that 
'In  this  country  it  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  ofQcIal  prayers 
for  any  group  of  the  American  people  to  re- 
cite as  part  of  a  religious  program  carried 
on  by  the  government.'  We  recognize  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  authority  of  this  rul- 
ing."— The  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  V3.  of  A.,  June  7,  1963. 

"The  guarantees  of  the  first  amendment 
were  hard  won  and  are  precious.  The  pro- 
posed [amendment]  calls  for  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  basic  charter  of  liberties  which 
were  regarded  by  our  Founding  Fathers  as 
unalienable.  The  proposal  to  tamper  with 
the  freedom  of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Leaders  of  various  religious  bodies,  both 
In  the  State  and  in  the  Nation,  have  an- 
nounced support  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  as  being  good  for  religion  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  Nation  even  though  these  de- 
cisions bar  religious  exercises  in  public 
schools.  We  believe  it  is  important  for  our 
legislators  to  give  serious  weight  to  such 
moral  guidelines." 

The  Reverend  Arthur  C.  Bamhart,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Relatlcms,  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  Bpiscopal  Church;  Wil- 
btir  W.  Bloom,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Baptist  Convention; 
Jules  Cohen,  Executive  Director,  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  CoiuicU  of 
Greater  Philadelphia;  Chad  P.  Combs, 
Church  and  Society  Chairman,  Sjmod 
of  Pennsylvania,  United  Presbsrterlan 
Church,  n.S.A.;  Brant  Coopersmlth. 
Regional  Director,  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth;  Donald  M. 
Hall,  Field  Director  of  Clirlstlan 
Education,  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania;  Theodore  R.  Mann, 
President,  Pennsylvania  Region,  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress;  Harry  L.  Moore, 
Director  of  Christian  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Baptist  Convention,  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.;  Jesse  D.  Reber.  General 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Churches.  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  the  Rever- 
end George  H.  Kaster,  Chaplain  and 
Instructor  in  Christian  Kthlcs,  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School  (Bpiscopal); 
the  Reverend  Norman  J.  Faranelll, 
Rector,  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Chiurch, 
Oak  Lane;  Dr.  Murray  Friedman, 
Pennsylvania  Area  Director,  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Rabbi  Harold 
Goldfarb,  Executive  Director,  Board  of 
Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia;  Rabbi 
Theodore  H.  Gordon,  Main  Line  Re- 
form Temple  Beth  Elohim;  Miss  Mar- 


garet E.  Kuhn,  Office  of  Church  and 
Society,  United  Presbyterian   Church, 
USA;     Howard     Maxwell,     Office    of 
Church  and  Society,  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  U.8.A.;   Rev.  Edward  A. 
Powers.  General  Secretary,  Division  of 
Christian   Education,  United   Church 
of  Christ;   Protestant  and  Jewish  re- 
ligious leaders,  Ptilladelphia  Inquirer, 
March  13,  1984. 
"In    view   of   the  recent  Supreme   Court 
decision  on  school  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing, we,  a  group  of  educators,  lawyers,  edi- 
tors and  religious  leaders,  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  meet  and  to  discuss  the  tn4>lioatloos 
of  this  decision.    We  represent  diverse  reli- 
gious   commitments    and   reflect    varied    re- 
actions to  the  Court's  ruling. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Despite  our  dlfTeiences,  we  concur  on  the 
following  points: 

"1.  We  treasure  the  guarantees  In  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  appre- 
ciate the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pro- 
teotlng  religious  liberty.  The  Court  lias 
clarified  the  relation  of  the  public  school  to 
religion.  We  u^  6bllged  to  respect  and 
heed  this  decision. 

"3.  The  decision  does  not  endorse  Irreliglon 
or  atheism  In  America.  The  Court  emphat- 
ically states  its  belief  that  the  place  of  reli- 
gion in  American  society  is  an  exalted  one. 
The  policy  of  'wholesome  neutrality,'  which 
the  Court  asserts,  'neither  advances  nor  in- 
hibits religion.'  We  see  no  need  to  amend 
the  Constitution  or  change  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"3.  Although  devotional  exerdses  are  for- 
bidden, the  Co\irt  clearly  allows  for  the  ob- 
jective study  of  religion  and  partlcularty  of 
the  Bible  In  the  public  school.  Citizens 
should  encourage  public  school  authorities 
to  explore  the  posBtbUltles  suggested  by  this 
decision  to  Inclxide  within  the  public  schocrf 
curriculvma  an  understanding  of  the  role  of 
religion  In  society,  culture  and  history.  They 
should  assiu^  school  oiBclals  the  necessary 
freedom  to  perform  this  task  in  a  responsi- 
ble professional  numner. 

"4.  We  advocate  that  in  a  pluralistic  soci- 
ety religious  and  civic  groups  use  the  instru- 
mentality of  dialogue  to  reeolve  confilct. 
However,  we  afllnn  the  right  at  individuals 
or  groups,  without  being  subjected  to  abuse 
or  penalty,  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  s^ciire 
and  protect  dvll  rights. 

"5.  The  decision  challenges  parents  and 
religious  leaders  to  shape  and  strengthen 
spiritual  commitment  by  reliance  on  volun- 
tary means,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
rely  on  governmental  institutions  to  create 
religious  conviction." 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Graduate.  School  of  Journal - 
Ism;  Dr.  William  Brlckman,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Dan  Callahan,  Associate  Editor. 
Commonweal;  Dr.  C.  Emanuel  Carlson, 
Executive  Director,  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs;  Father  James 
Deneen,  Superintendent  of  Catholic 
Schools,  Evansvllle,  Ind.;  Rabbi  Ira 
Eisensteln,  Editor,  Reconstructionist; 
Rabbi  Arthiur  Gilbert,  Staff  Consultant, 
Religious  Freedom  and  Public  Affairs 
Project,  NCCJ;  Rabbi  Robert  Gordls. 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Kyle 
Haselden,  Managing  Editor,  Christian 
Century;  Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  Editor. 
Christianity  Today;  Dr.  David  Hunter, 
Director,  Department  of  Christian  Ed- 
ucation, Ih-otestant  Episcopal  Church; 
Dr.  Wllber  O.  Katz,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Father  Wil- 
liam J.  Kenealy,  8.J.,  Law  Professor, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago;  Dr.  Du- 
mont  F.  Kenny,  President,  Queens- 
borough  Community  College  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  who 
served  as  the  meeting's  chairman; 
Rabbi      Norman     Lamm,      Professor, 
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Teshlva  University;  Dr.  Joseph  Manch, 
Superintendent    of    Schools,    Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  Min- 
nesota;  Dr.  Claud  Nelson,  Staff  Con- 
sultant   on    Interreliglous    Relations, 
NCCJ;  Thomas  J.  CToole,  Former  Di- 
rector, Church-State  Institute,  Villa- 
nova  University;  Dr.  Theodore  Powell, 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation;   Father    John    Reedy,    CB.C. 
Editor,   Ave    Maria;    Father   John   B. 
Sheerln,  C.8P.,  Bdltcw,  Catholic  World; 
Prof.  Roger  Shinn,  Union  Theological 
Seminary;     New     York;     Rev.     Jolin 
M.  Swomley.  Jr.,  St.  Paul  School  of 
Theology    (Methodist),    Kansas   City, 
Mo.;    Rev.    Norman    Temme,    Acting 
Public   Relations   Director,   Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod;  Father  Gus- 
tave  Welgel,  BJ.,  Woodstock  College, 
Maryland;   Dr.  Thomas  J.  Van  Loon, 
Nashville,  Term. 
"The  United  Synagogue  of  America  ear- 
nestly prays  that  no  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  which  will  in  any  way 
compel  cm:  threaten  to  compel  the  children 
of  America  to  worship  in  Government  agen- 
cies or  under  the  aegis  of  temporal  author- 
ity.    The   religious    training   of   American 
children  should  be  permitted  to  floxirlsh  in 
church,  synagogue,  and  home,  where  it  be- 
longs.   Religion  cannot  liecome,  however  re- 
motely, an  arm  of  Government." — Mr.  Gkoboi 
Maislxn,  president  of  the  United  Synagogue 
of  America,  July  1962. 

"We  are  skeptical  •  •  •  of  the  advlaabU- 
ity  of  attempting  to  modify  the  wording  of 
the  religion  clauses  of  the  first  amendment, 
even  for  piupoees  of  clarification.  Fcm*  one 
thing,  it  would  speedily  appear,  we  fear, 
that  those  who  want  a  clarification  are  deep- 
ly divided  among  themselves.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  add  something  to  the  religion 
clauses  in  order  to  bring  out  their  true 
meaning.  But  does  everyone  want  to  add 
the  same  thing?    We  doubt  It. 

"A  weightier  reason  for  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  this  move  is  that,  if  it  should  suc- 
ceed, it  would  only  shake  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  In  the  firmneas  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  our  most  basic  dvil 
liberty,  freedom  of  religion.  From  a  p\irely 
formal  point  of  view,  of  course,  everyttiing 
in  the  first  amendment  is  as  much  subject 
to  amendment  by  the  people  as  any  other 
part  of  the  Constitution.  But  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  first  amendment's  religion 
clauses  ought  to  be  regarded  as  imamend- 
able. 

"Our  country  contains  more  than  350  dif- 
ferent religious  faiths,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
people  of  no  definite  religion.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  all  of  us  should  be  able  to  feel  a 
serene  confidence  that,  however  much  we 
may  quarrel  and  dispute,  no  aucceesful  at- 
tempt will  ever  be  made  to  change  the  fun- 
damental terms  on  which  we  live  together 
in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  religious  free- 
dom."— America  (a  Jesuit  weekly).  May  25. 
1963. 

"I  do  not  see  how  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
could  honestly  have  ruled  otherwise  than  it 
did  when  It  outlawed  Bible  readings  and 
recitations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  devotional 
religious  exercises  sponsored  by  the  author- 
ities In  the  Nation's  State-operated  public 
schools. 

"Not  for  one  moment  can  I  agree  with 
those  who  are  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  these  practices  legal. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  setting  of  any 
precedent  of  tampering  with  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  ' 
"The  amendment  as  It  stands  is  adequate, 
and  has  proved  a  priceless  protection  for 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion. 

"Apfirt  from  the  legal  question,  the  pri- 
mary right  and  responsibility  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  belongs  to  the  parents. 
American  law  says  so.    So  does  the  United 


Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RighU.  And  the  popes — ^including  John 
XXm — have  repeatedly  enunciated  the  jwln- 
clple. 

"If  by  our  energy  and  ingenuity  and  com- 
munity cooperation  we  can  wipe  out  polio, 
we  can  correct  religious  illiteracy.  But  we 
wont  accomplish  much  until  we  stop  leaning 
on  the  public  schools,  and  address  ourselves 
to  our  religious  duty." — Joseph  Bekio,  The 
Pittsburgh  Catholic,  August  15,  1963. 

"It  Is  now  clecu-  l^at  public  authorities  are 
required  to  show  neutrality  toward  all  groups 
of  bdievers  and  nonbelievers.  In  public 
schools,  members  of  religiotu  minorities  are 
not  required  to  choose  between  participating 
in  religious  practices  against  their  conscience 
and  submitting  to  the  handicap  of  express- 
ing their  dissent  by  conspicuous  withdrawal. 

"We  may  be  thankful  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  permit  the  Government  to  de- 
fine and  give  preference  to  some  general  ver- 
sion of  Christianity  or  of  Judeo-Chrlstian 
religion." — The  Rt.  Rev.  Axthttx  Lichtem- 
BXBGXB,  Presiding  Bishop,  Protestant  Epls- 
coiHd  Church  in  the  United  States. 

"Prayer  is  cheapened  when  It  is  used  as  a 
device  to  quiet  \mruly  clilldren,  and  the  Bible 
loses  its  true  meaning  when  it  la  looked 
upon  as  a  moral  handbook  for  minors.  Both 
are  meaningful  only  as  sincere  expressions  of 
faith. 

"The  Coiul's  decision  underscores  our  firm 
belief  that  religious  Instruction  Is  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  the  family  and  the  churches. 
It  is  both  mistaken  and  dangeroxis  to  assume 
the  spiritual  needs  of  our  youth  are  met  by 
formal  recitation  of  prayers  or  the  casual 
learning  of  words  taken  from  the  Holy  Writ. 

"We  reiterate  that  religious  instruction  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  a  public  institu- 
tion •  •  •.  Now  that  the  Court  has  spoken, 
reeponsible  Americans  will  abide  by  its  deci- 
sions in  good  g;race.  They  will  not  speak  out 
of  disrespect  for  the  judicial  system  ot  the 
Nation  or  encoiu-age  proposals  subversive  to 
the  BlU  of  Rights. 

"Responsible  Americans  •  •   •  cannot 

praise  tlie  Court  or  remain  silent  when  they 
approve  of  a  decision  and  then  turn  around 
and  attack  its  Integrity  when  they  dislike  a 
ruling." — ^The  Reverend  Bdwub  Q.  trwiunm^  and 
the  Reverend  Bdokns  Casson  Blaxx,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

"Since  pagan  Influences  increasingly  shape 
American  Institutions,  it  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  Supreme  Court  set  its  prohibition  of 
compulMxy  devotional  exercises  in  the  con- 
text not  of  Irrellgion  but  of  the  Nation's 
religious  heritage.  Tlie  Court  banned  leg- 
islated Bible  reading  and  jM-ayer  in  public 
schools  and  its  logic  likewise  would  ban  leg- 
islated irrellgion.  Neither  majority  nor 
minority  slxotUd  use  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  implement  religious  beliefs  or  non- 
belltfs. 

"The  decision  multiplies  the  responsibility 
of  American  parents  and  ch\irchmen  to  pro- 
mote spiritual  decision  not  through  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  but  through  voluntary 
agencies." — Christianity  Today,  July  6.  1963. 

"As  representatives  of  the  Christian  faith, 
we  accept  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  full 
recognition  of  the  histcuic  spiritual  values 
the  decision  seeks  to  preserve. 

"The  decision  makea  it  mandatory  for  us 
to  seek  ways  of  relating  religion  and  educa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  child  that  shall  not 
be  by  statutmy  decree.  Unless  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  are  performed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  religious  devotion  and  worship,  often  not 
possible  in  the  public  school,  the  very  act 
may  be  profane  and  secularized  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public. 

"In  the  long  run,  this  decision  of  the 
Court  is  more  likely  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  spiritual  values  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
our  democracy,  and  of  the  Christian  faith, 
than    a    contrary    decision." — Bishop   John 


Weslit  Lord,  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Chiu-ch  (Washington  area). 

"Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
of  the  UzUted  States  have  Interrupted  or 
modified  traditional  devotional  practices  in 
many  public  schools  and  cavised  considerable 
concern  in  many  quarters  •  •  •.  We  concur 
in  the  implication  of  these  decisions  that 
the  state  has  no  right  to  establish  or  author- 
ize devotional  practices  in  our  public 
schocds.  Since  we  have  lived  in  considerable 
harmony  xinder  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  free  religion  flourished  in 
Amerlea  we  see  no  reason  for  proposing 
amendments  to  either  the  Federal  or  *  *  * 
State  Constitutions  to  nullify  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court." — New  York  State 
Council  ot  Churches,  statement  of  legislative 
principles.  1964. 

"Prayo-  amendment.  No:  It  se«ns  to  lu 
that  it  is  a  panic  reaction  to  suggest  that 
only  a  constitutional  amendment  can  solve 
what  is  certainly  a  serious  problon  for  our 
society. 

"The  issue  is  whether  the  publicly  fi- 
nanced, publicly  administered,  obligatory 
educational  system  should,  tuider  our  sys- 
tem of  freedom  of  worship,  conduct  acts  of 
religious  devotion  and  indoctrinate  students 
in  a  set  of  religious  values. 

"And  the  related  Issue  is:  How  shall  this 
society  effectively  provide  a  religious  dimen- 
sion to  the  education  of  its  children? 

"This  last  question  weighs  heavUy  on  the 
consciences  of  parents  and  religloxis  leaders. 
But  it  does  not  demand  that  we  amend  the 
ConstituticHi  in  such  a  way  that  authority 
over  reUgious  education  will  be  granted  to 
some  government  official  or  agency. 

"And  that's  what  would  have  to  be  done 
if  the  amendment  were  to  be  carried  out  as 
a  reality. 

"Authority  over  religious  education  should 
not  be  conveyed  by  majority  vote." — ^Ave 
Maria  (a  Catholic  weekly),  December  21, 
1963. 

"When  the  Court  ruled  against  the  New 
York  Regents'  prayer  and  against  religious 
devotions  in  t&e  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  •  •  •  many  mature 
persons  seemed  to  think  the  Highest  Court 
had  driven  God  out  of  the  country,  as  If 
that  were  possible  •  •  •  and  some  60  bills 
were  Introduced  to  amend  ttie  first  amend- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  undo  the 
Coiu-t's  decision. 

"The  Standard  submits  that  the  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
government  which  provides  for  checks  and 
balances.  At  this  pcurticular  time,  when 
BO  many  in  government  want  to  pay  the  bills 
for  the  churches  and  so  many  in  the  church- 
es want  the  government  to  pay  them,  we 
should  be  thankf\il  that  the  judicial  depart- 
ment has  'prevented  the  Government  from 
underwriting  any  religious  sect.' 

"The  Nati(xua  Constitution  provides  for 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  perhaps 
most  of  the  men  and  women  in  Government 
really  believe  in  the  principle,  but  those 
who  obtain  and  retain  their  oflioe  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  know  the  votaries  are  divided 
often  tempted  to  sidestep  the  constitutional 
provlsicm  in  order  to  please  the  people  'back 
home.'  •  •  •  There  must  always  be  one 
division  of  government  free  from  any  and  all 
political  pressure.  If  American  people  are 
smart,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  judicial 
department  shall  always  remain  free. 

"For  the  last  40  years,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment have  sometimes  sought  new  means  for 
permitting  something,  even  though  It  might 
be  imconstltutlonal.  We  are  fortunate  that 
the  third  branch  Is  devoted  to  preventing 
that  which  the  Constitution  forbids." — The 
Baptist  Standard.  February  26.  1964. 

"We  oppose  any  attempt  to  override  the 
Court's  salutary  interpretation  and  to  alter 
the  Intent  of  the  Fo\mders  of  our  country  to 
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toward    Chxiatlan   unity   and   the  unity   of 
mankind."    The  reason: 

"  "Without  sudi  a  declaration  there  can  be 
no  mutiial  discussion,  and  the  door  would 
be  doeed  to  any  real  dialogue  with  those 
outside  the  ch\iroh.' 

"In  other  words,  the  ffiet  rc<iuiBlte  for  a 
dialogue  with  other  Christians,  with  Jews, 
with  MohammfxIaTm,  with  mankind  gener- 
ally, is  full  recognition  that  each  person  must 
be  free  to  obey  oooedence. 

"A  ooroUary  Gf  this  is  that  the  church 
must  strive  to  express  reUgtous  truth  with 
such  clarity  and  charity  that  it  will  appeal 
to  th«  txf  Intellecta  of  free  human  bdngs. 

"Those  are  among  the  purpoees  for  which 
Pope  John  Xxiii  summoned  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

"Hils  principle  of  respect  for  consdence 
Is  also  in  perfect  aooord  with  Pope  John's 
encyclical.  Pacem  In  Terrls,  in  which  he  em- 
phasised that  "by  the  natural  law  every  hu- 
man being  has  the  right  to  freedom  in 
aearefaing  for  truth  and  in  expressing  and 
nr»iT>nrnini.rating  his  opinions.' 

"It  would  seem  Impoeslble  to  square  with 
such  prlndples  a  school  prayer  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  legalize 
religious  exerdses  whloh  are  Initiated,  spon- 
sored or  directed  by  pubic  sdkool  author- 
ities."— Catholic  Universe  Bulletin  (Cleve- 
land. CMiio) .  January  3.  1964. 

"We  believe  that  a  pecaon  Is  not  adequately 
educated  for  life  imleas  he  has  a  real  sp- 
predation  of  religious  Ideas,  values,  institu- 
tions, and  practices.  But  because  of  the 
rellglo\u  pluralian  which  prevails  In  our 
society  today,  religious  education  cannot  be 
a  function  of  the  puhUc  schools.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  role  which 
religion,  as  empirical  fact,  plays  in  the  cul- 
ture and  In  human  history  cannot  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  Therefore,  while  sup- 
porting the  Sirprema  Court  decision  of  June 
17.  li>63.  we  urge  positive  cooperation  toward 
this  end  among  clergymen,  educaton,  admin- 
istrators, and  other  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity."— Bishops  F.  Gerald  Ensley,  A,  Ray- 
mond Grant,  John  Wesley  Lewd,  and  Ken- 
neth W.  Copeiand  (officers  of  the  General 
Board  of  Christian  Soclai  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church). 

"We  do  not  believe  that  much  has  been 
lost  In  terms  of  the  specific  points  covered 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  school  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
cases.  If  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  to  be  re- 
cited In  schoolrooms  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  and  ethical  atmoephere  It  creates, 
it  woxild  be  worth  nothing  to  the  practicing 
Christian.  The  Lordls  Prayer  is  the  supreme 
act  of  adoration  and  petition  or  It  Is  de- 
based. Reading  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  without  oomnvent,  too,  has  been  of 
dubious  value  as  either  an  educational  or 
religious  experience.  Ihe  more  we  attempt 
as  Christians  or  Americans  to  Insist  orn  com- 
mon denominator  religious  exerdse  or  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  the  greater 
risk  we  run  of  diluting  our  faith  and  con- 
tributing to  a  Vague  rellgioelty  which  Identi- 
fies religion  with  patriotism  and  becomes  a 
national  folk  rellglan." — Statement  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  June  28-39.  1SM3. 

"Committing  religious  suidde — Several  re- 
ligious and  poUtioal  forces  in  the  United 
States  appear  determined  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tion's constitutional  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom  *  •  *.  The  numerous  efforts  to 
circumvent  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions on  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  are  variously  motivated. 
Some  of  the  efforts  rise  from  a  sincere  but 
mlsg\ilded  notion  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings  have  jeopardized  religion  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Coiirt's  decisions  can  be  charitably  explained 
only  as  prodiMts  of  ignorance  •  •  •.  Jews. 
Unitarians,  secularists,  Roman  Catholics  and 
others  whose  children  have  been  unwillingly 
subjected  to  religious  services  and  instruc- 
tion In  public  schools  may  have  to  excuse 


(thlsj  ib-uci..nce.  but  they  do  not  have  to 
stand  Idly  by  while  that  kind  Of  Ignorance 
destroys  theo-  freedom  from  religions  im- 
posed, supported  and  coerced  by  the  state. 
Some  of  the  efforts  to  amend  the  first  amend- 
ment are  entirely  motivated  by  poUtioal  oon- 
slderaUons.  Whipping  the  Supreme  Court, 
even  when  li  faithfully  Interprets  the  Con- 
stitution, is  a  popular  pastime,  and  a  politi- 
cal candidate  who  runs  on  a  platform  that 
'defends  God'  expects  from  Providence  a  re- 
ciprocal courtesy  •  •  •.  Rrenetic  attacks  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Imperil  the  very  soul  of 
the  Nation  and  Jeopardize  every  man's  right 
to  worship  and  obey  God  In  freedom.  God 
does  not  need  our  defense,  but  we  need  to 
defend  ourselves  against  religion-Intoxicated 
fanatics,  sincere  but  bungling  rellglociists 
and  opportunistic  politicians  who  offer  \u 
their  Iclnd  ot  religion  and  tbelr  brand  of 
God  in  exchange  for  God-given  rdlglous 
freedom. '--The  Christian  Century,  April  1, 
1964. 


The  Late  Bca  Hcckl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  njiTitoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBK8KNTATIVES 
Monday.  AprO  20, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illlnote.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  death  of  Ben  Hecht  at  the  age  of 
70  our  country  has  loet  a  Journalist,  a 
dramatist,  an  all-around  writer,  and 
philosopher,  we  are  not  apt  to  see  again. 
I  have  lost  a  friend  of  many  years  ago, 
although  in  recent  years  our  paths  have 
not  crossed. 

Change  has  come  to  the  fourth  estate 
as  it  has  elsewhere. 

Hecht  was  bom  in  1804  and  came  to 
Chicago  in  1910,  setting  a  Job  at  the 
ripe  age  of  16  on  the  old  Chicago  Jour- 
nal, published  and  edited  by  Jobn  East- 
man. Young  Richard  J.  Plnnegan  at 
the  time  was  rapidly  becoming  East- 
man's strong  right  arm  at  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  Chicago's  out- 
standing journalistic  careers. 

When  Ben  moved  over  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  he  was  20.  Meanwhile  Carl 
Sandburg  had  come  down  from  Milwau- 
kee, where  he  had  been  secretary  to  the 
mayor,  and  about  this  time  was  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Day  Book.  Ned  Cochrane 's 
adless  newspaper. 

It  was  not  until  1928  that  Ben  Hecht 
and  Charles  MacArthur  produced  "The 
Front  Page."  which  In  a  way  immortal- 
ized Walter  Howie,  although  of  course 
not  by  name. 

It  was  1902  or  1903.  as  I  remember, 
that  Walter,  a  green  country  kid,  had 
come  from  Iowa  to  Join  up  as  a  cub  re- 
porter under  City  Editor  Mose  Koenis- 
berg  at  the  Hearst  madhouse  on  Madi- 
son Street  in  Chicago.  We  called  it  the 
madhouse  with  a  degree  of  real  affection 
and  much  truth  since  our  entire  editorial 
staff  operated  with  din  and  noise  on  one 
floor,  with  on  partition,  save  those  of  a 
small  enclosure  at  the  right  front,  the 
throne  room  of  Foster  Coates,  the  big 
boss  under  William  Randolph  Hurst  and 
whom  I  still  hold  as  one  of  the  all-time 
greats  of  the  fourth  estate.  At  the 
time  I  was  sporting  editor  and  Hugh 
Pullerton  and  Ring  Lardner  covered 
baseball.  In  1907  I  became  Sunday  edi- 
tor, a  Job  I  always  enjoyed. 
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If  Ben  Hecht  later  made  what  must 
be  near  a  world  record  in  word  produc- 
tion, Hugh  Fullerton  certainly  set  the 
pace  in  that  earlier  decade.  He  could 
write  brilliantly  on  any  subject  and  his 
typewriter  pounded  on  and  on  at  light- 
ening speed  with  never  a  moment's  halt. 

On  one  occasion  a  fire  destroyed  the 
copy  for  an  overdue  edition  of  the  Sears 
Roebuck  catalog.  All  that  was  sal- 
vaged was  some  4,000  or  5,000  photo- 
graphs of  goods  and  wares  to  be  offered 
for  sale  In  the  catalog.  Hugh  undertook 
to  supply  the  text  for  the  photographs  on 
his  Sunday  off,  making  up  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  wares  as  his  typewriter 
rattled  on.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
successful  catalog,  in  sales  result,  that 
Sears  Roebuck  had  put  out  up  to  that 
time.  And  Hugh  did  the  Job  in  6  hours 
flat. 

Walter  Howie  remained  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  the  Hearst  madhouse  for  sev- 
eral years,  then  moved  over  to  the  Inter 
Ocean  as  city  editor,  eventually  taking 
over  the  city  desk  of  the  Tribune,  and 
in  the  end  winding  up  again  in  the  old 
Hearst  fold.  I  had  been  one  of  his  first 
friends  in  Chicago  and  our  friendship 
continued  during  the  years. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  fourth  estate  of  Chicago 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  marked  the  advent  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  Chicago  American 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Chicago  Ex- 
aminer in  the  morning.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing, an  adventurous  and  a  challenging 
decade  and  it  was  the  period  of  birth 
of  newspapers  with  a  million  circula- 
tion. 

Ben  Hecht,  who  joined  up  at  16  and 
henceforth  carried  on  in  the  approved 
spirit  of  a  passed  era,  giving  to  the  world 
in  "The  Front  Page"  the  genuine  Walter 
Howie  profile,  was  the  last  of  the  breed. 
The  world  is  the  poorer  for  his  passing. 


Let's  Try  Separate  U.S.  Pay  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  ICISSOITKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1964 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  gen- 
erally imderstood  that  the  House  Cc»n- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
may  report  out  a  bill  which  wiU  have  the 
same  provisions  for  postal  pay  and  classi- 
fied Federal  employees  pay  as  the  bill  de- 
feated in  March.  One  of  the  principal 
differences  will  be  a  $7,500  a  year  in- 
crease in  congressional  pay  instead  of 
$10,000,  and  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1965,  Instead  of  upon  final  approval  of 
the  biU. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  some  of  us  who 
opposed  the  bill  that  was  defeated,  this 
new  proF>osal  may  be  some  better  in  that 
it  provides  for  only  a  33^3  percent  in- 
crease rather  than  a  44  percent  increase 
for  Members  erf  Congress,  and  is  some 
better  in  that  its  effective  date  is  January 
1,  1965,  but  It  still  seeks  to  tie  together 
issues  which  should  be  considered  sepa- 


rately. It  seems  to  me  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  their  de- 
termination to  serve  up  again  a  package 
including  executive.  Judicial,  and  legis- 
lative salaries,  want  to  make  it  plain  to 
everyone  that  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned there  is  just  no  other  way  this 
matter  can  be  handled.  Their  proposed 
Eiction  would  seem  to  indicate  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  never  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise 
unless  they  feel  compelled  to  approve  in 
the  same  bill  an  increase  for  those  in  the 
classified  and  postal  service  as  well  as 
the  Federal  judiciary.  If  the  committee 
continues  to  insist  that  all  these  must 
be  considered  together,  there  may  very 
well  be  a  repetition  of  the  previous  defeat 
of  the  bill. 

A  congressional  pay  increase  should 
not  be  made  to  appear  to  be  bait  or 
come-on  held  out  as  a  sort  of  bonus  to 
enlist  support  for  other  issues  wrapped 
together  in  the  same  package.  Actually, 
none  of  this  sort  of  thing  should  be 
needed  because  the  Federal  employees 
pay  increase  can  stand  on  its  own  merit. 

Members  of  Congress  should  not  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  charge  that 
they  are  trying  to  slip  their  own  pay 
raise  through  while  public  attention  is 
focused  upon  the  otherwise  popular  pro- 
visions for  the  increase  of  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees.  There 
should  be  a  separate  bill  on  congressional 
pay  suid  let  each  Member  consider  the 
reasonableness  of  its  provisions  and  vote 
it  up  or  down  on  a  roUcall  vote. 

The  largest  newspaper  in  my  congres-  . 
sional  district,  the  Elansas  City  Star,  re- 
cently published  on  its  editorial  page,  the 
editorial  included  below.  The  Star  has 
not  found  it  convenient  to  agree  with 
many  of  the  positions  I  have  taken  in 
the  past  upon  issues  before  the  Congress 
but,  as  I  read  the  suggestions  of  this  edi- 
torial, they  could  not  be  In  more  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  thoughts  I 
expressed  during  the  debate  on  the  pay 
biU  in  March,  which  were  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  a  privilege  to  ask  consent  that 
the  following  editorial  be  included  as 
extraneous  matter  in  connection  with  my 
own  remarks  above  and  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  as  an  expression  of  thought 
which,  to  me,  makes  sense  and  which,  if 
followed,  could  result  in  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  pay  for  our  postal  people  and 
others  in  the  Federal  service  that  might 
not  happen  if  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  persists  in  its  stub- 
bomess. 

The  editorial  of  Tuesday,  April  14, 
1964,  follows: 

Let's  Try  Sepaeate  U.S.  Pat  Bills 

Persistence  is  a  commendable  quality,  and 
you  have  to  credit  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  with  persistence. 
There  are  those  who  would  call  the  quality, 
In  this  Instance,  stubborness.  We  won't 
quarrel  with  that  judgment,  for  it  does  seem 
that  the  Representatives  didn't  learn  very 
much  from  the  defeat  last  March  of  the  Fed- 
eral pay  bill.  The  committee  plans  to  try 
again,  in  hearings  starting  this  weelc.  But 
there  is  a  difference:  the  congressional  pay 
Increase  wotild  be  $7,500  a  year  instead  of 
$10,000.  A  strategy  with  more  chance  for 
success,  we  believe,  would  bs  to  divide  the 
blU  Into  three  parts — executive,  legislative 
and  judicial. 

We  have  favored  the  pay  increase  bill  and 


we  were  not  Impressed  by  the  argument  that 
Congress  ought  not  to  raise  Its  own  pay.  No 
one  else  can.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  quality  ot  the  Nation's  legislative  body  is 
not  likely  to  be  upgraded  until  ealaries  are 
mora  competitiv*  with  the  pay  levels  of  other 
governmental  bodies  and  of  private  business. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  regard  every  pres- 
ent Member  of  Congress  as  worth  his  pay. 
But  we  would  hope  that  with  an  improved 
salary  schedule,  Congress  would  be  a  little 
less  cut  rate. 

But  beyond  the  congressional  issue  ar^  the 
related  issues  of  pay  for  executive  and  judi- 
cial department  people.  Particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Federal  judges,  we  regard  the 
present  schedule  as  too  low.  Many  State 
court  judges  receive  better  pay  than  do  their 
Federal  counterparts.  The  load  on  the  judi- 
ciary— Federal  and  State  alilte — has  increased 
tremendously  since  the  last  Increase  for  VS. 
Judges  in  1955. 

In  the  executive  department,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  Los  Angeles  alone,  eight 
municipal  jobs  offer  more  pay  than  do 
Cabinet  poets.  If  a  pay  raise  for  top  execu- 
tives Is  justified — and  we  believe  it  is — you 
have  to  consider  the  thousands  in  the  classi- 
fied and  postal  services. 

But  the  big  furor  In  the  House,  as  we  re- 
call it,  was  over  the  pay  of  the  lawmakers. 
It  became  an  emotional  issue  and  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  merits  of  the  Mil.  It 
might  be  different  this  time.  If  the  House 
would,  one  by  one  and  in  good  ordw,  con- 
sider separate  bills  for  the  three  branches  of 
Government.  No  one  could  then  say  that 
Congress  was  trying  to  sneak  its  own  pay  raise 
through  whUe  the  public  was  looking  the 
other  way.  It  woiild  be  a  fmnk  approach  that 
Just  might  be  successful. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimients  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  Isefore  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conskessiomal  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


TIm  Capitol  Hill  Oiapler  of  the  Federal 
Bar  AssodatioB  Doei  a  Good  Scrrice  io 
Workiiif  Constantly  for  Rale  of  a  Got- 
ernment  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  pre- 
serve Individual  Ubertles  In  this  great 
land  of  ours  Is  to  foster  respect  for  the 
law.  We  talk  much  about  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  sometimes 
the  expression  becomes  Identified  more 
by  Its  usage  than  by  its  true  meaning. 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  was 
founded  44  years  ago  to  join  attorneys 
who  have  a  connection  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  be  it  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial,  together  In  a  professional  at- 
mosphere to  foster  the  principles  that 
lead  to  a  government  by  law  instead  of 
by  men.  Among  the  objects  of  this  asso- 
ciation are  the  following: 

To  advance  the  science  of  Jurisprudence 

To  promote  the  administration  of  Justice. 

To  uphold  a  high  standard  for  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  attorneys  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  attorneys  ap- 
pearing before  courts,  departments,  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

To  encourage  cordial  and  friendly  relations 
among  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  chapter  of  this  association 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  it.  Some  of  the  fine 
work  of  this  chapter  In  recent  months  Is 
summarized  in  a  recent  article  in  Roll 
Call,  a  newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  dated 
March  25,  1964.  This  work  pertains  to 
legislative  efficiency  and  legal  thorough- 
ness and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators and  to  the  legal  profession  In  gen- 
eral. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hill  Bar  Chapter  Acttve,  Influential 
A  few  days  ago.  while  others  Inched  their 
way  homeward  In  a  darkened  Washington's 
slushbound  rush  hour,  some  150  men  and 
women  gathered  quietly  In  a  high-celllnged 
House  chamber  to  commence  a  2-hour  skull 
session  on  a  seemingly  tedious  and  obtuse 
theme— "A  B  C'8  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Law." 

Typewriters  down  the  street  at  the  HEW 
building,  and  at  FAA  and  Commerce,  had 
been  covered  long  ago.    Foggy  Bottom  types 


Appendix 

were  already  on  their  second  Gibson,  and  In 
other  quarters  the  evening  newspapers  had 
provoked  talk  of  stereo  sets  and  cantaloups, 
of  Influence  that  could  be  bought,  and  of 
Capitol  Hill  secretaries  whose  quallflcatlons 
were  more  appcirent  after  5. 

But  afterhouTs  activities  for  our  group 
on  the  HIU  meant  taking  notes  and  asking 
questions  of  a  Deputy  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration.  They  seemed  fasci- 
nated, nonetheless,  as  they  had  been  In 
weeks  before,  when  the  meetings  concerned 
such  llghthearted  matters  as  "How  To  Use 
the  United  States  Code,"  or  "A  Layman's 
Briefing  on  the  Tax  Reform  and  Reduction 
Bill." 

This,  unfortunately,  Is  a  side  of  Congress 
and  its  staff  that  goes  unheralded  by  the 
wire  services  and  the  TV  cameras.  But  edi- 
tors tell  us  that  readers  of  the  "Everytown 
Exhorter"  wouldn't  be  Interested,  anyway.  In 
the  hundreds  of  similar  seminars,  briefings, 
and  "working  luncheons"  that  are  a  well- 
attended,  though  extracurricular,  part  of  the 
life  of  many  conscientious  staff  aids  on  Canl- 
tol  Hill.  ^ 

The  organization  that  has  contributed,  per- 
haps, the  most  to  this  unpubllclzed  aspect  of 
staff  life  Is  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association. 

Bursting  forth  in  recent  months  with  a 
refreshing  enthusiasm,  an  Impressive  list  of 
guest  speakers,  and  a  unique  series  of  serv- 
ices for  Hill  lawyers,  the  chapter  has  become 
one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  profes- 
sional societies  In  Washlneton. 

Composed  of  more  than  300  members,  In- 
cluding Senators,  Representatives,  committee 
counsel  and  congressional  and  Library  of 
Congress  staff,  the  organization  has  grown 
since  Its  birth  5  years  ago  from  a  relatively 
obscure  subdivision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association  to  a  widely  respected 
and  fuUfledged  chapter. 

Its  success  can  be  traced  to  the  active  sup- 
port of  such  men  in  Congress  as  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  a  lawyer  and  loyal 
patron  of  the  club  In  Its  earliest  days,  and 
Representative  Torbert  H.  Macdonald.  of 
Massachusetts,  who  served  as  the  chapter's 
first  president. 

The  surge  of  activity  In  recent  months  and 
the  development  of  services  designed.  In- 
creaslngly,  to  promote  the  legislative  effec- 
tiveness of  Its  members,  is  attributable  on 
many  counts  to  the  organization  drive  and 
ability  of  Macdonald 's  administrative  assist- 
ant, Erwln  G.  Krasnow,  the  retiring  chapter 
president. 

A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Law  School.  Krasnow  be- 
lieves the  chapter  has  an  Important  mission 
beyond  that  fraternal  common  ground  It 
provides  for  Hill  lawyers,  or  the  occasional 
social  function  It  performs,  such  as  a  year- 
end  party  or  dance. 

"The  bar  association  on  Capitol  HIU  pro- 
motes  high  standards  of  Its  members,  all  of 
whom  work  In  some  way  In  the  area  of  legis- 
lative law,"  Krasnow  said. 

"It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  paucity  of 
orientation  and  educational  services — tools 
for  a  professional  staff— available  within 
Congress.  This  Is  the  largest  and  certainly 
the  most  Important  parliamentary  body  In 
the  world;  an  Institution  handling  weU  over 
10,000  bills  a  session  as  weU  as  plowing 
through  a  $97-bmion-plu»  Presidential 
budget. 

"The  bar  association  on  Capitol  Hill  plays 


a  key  role,  I  feel.  In  supplying  congressional 
staffs  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  Insight 
Into  the  leglslaUve  process,  develop  profi- 
ciency In  their  adminlstraUve  duUes  and, 
generally,  be  more  aware  of  the  scope  of 
national  problems." 

Krasnow  said  he  feels  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

"We  are  Just  scratching  the  surface  In  es- 
tablishing basic  orientation  and  educational 
services  for  staffers.  Clearly,  the  multiplicity 
of  organizations  on  the  Hill  should  be  provid- 
ing more  services  In  this  essential  area." 

Krasnow  speciUated  that  In  time  Congress 
itself  may  devise  and  even  finance  ways  of 
developing  a  more  well-rounded  and  better 
Informed  staff  personnel. 

The  HIU  Bar  Association  Is  a  unique  and 
in  Its  own  way  a  very  exclusive  society. 
Membership  is  limited  to  lawyers  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Services  of  the  organization  are  not  ex- 
clusive, however,  and  have  been  purposely 
designed  to  cover  the  broadest  possible  base 
Every  congressional  staffer  is  welcome 
Krasnow  said,  to  attend  the  luncheon  meet- 
ings and  evening  skuU  sessions  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  other  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

To  stimulate  the  greatest  possible  Interest, 
the  chapter's  speakers  have  been  drawn  from 
the  top  levels  of  Government  and  their  sub- 
JecU  have  been  timely  and  sometimes  con- 
troversial. 

Jack  Anderson,  for  example,  one  of  the 
club's  non-Government  guests  last  year, 
lashed  out  in  his  fiery  revival-tent  style  on 
the  sins  of  Congress.  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Parade  and  a  longtime  associ- 
ate of  Coliminlst  Drew  Pearson.  Anderson 
attacked  conflicts  of  Interest  In  Congress  and 
challenged  chapter  members  to  use  their 
position  as  Insiders  to  help  stamp  out  and 
expose  abuses. 

Some  of  the  speakers  have  Included  Rep- 
resentatives John  Llndsey,  of  New  York,  who 
approached  conflicts  of  Interest  from  a  legis- 
lative point  of  view;  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  of  Alabama,  on  Supreme  Court  prayer 
decisions;  Representative  John  Moss,  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  congressional  access  to  informa- 
tion; Representative  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  aid  to  indigent  criminal  defendants 
in  criminal  courts,  and  National  Colvmmlst 
Roscoe  Drummond,  who  discussed  an  In- 
triguing question— "Does  Congress  Have  a 
Future?" 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs  fea- 
tured former  Presidential  Assistant  Ted 
Sorenson,  who  spoke  on  decisionmaking  in 
the  White  House  prior  to  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy. 

F.D.R.'s  crusty  trustbuster,  Thurman 
Arnold,  was  a  recent  speaker.  He  expounded 
for  nearly  an  hoiu-  on  the  economic  and  his- 
torical folklore  of  capitalism  In  the  United 
States. 

A  special  series  of  educational  programs 
has  been  planned  by  Vincent  Doyle  (Ameri- 
can Law  Division),  chairman  of  the  chap- 
ter's legislative  drafting  committee  and  the 
chapter's  new  president.  The  purpose  Is  to 
develop  greater  proficiency  In  legislative 
draftsmanship. 

Charles  Zlnn,  House  law  revision  counsel 
and  a  member  of  chapter,  was  keynote  speak- 
er In  Doyle's  series  and  addressed  staffers  on 
the  United  States  Code  and  how  to  use  It. 

Cyril  Brickfield,  former  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee coimsel  and  now  chief  benefits  director 
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HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  19€i 

Mr.  HEFILONG.  Mr.  Sjj^aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  the  farewell 
tribute  to  General  MacArthur  which  was 
given  by  the  famed  radio  commentator. 
Bob  Consldine,  on  April  6,  1964. 

This  is  the  most  fitting  tribute  to 
Douglas  MacArthur  that  I  have  read  or 
heard.  It  Is  a  beautifully  worded  trib- 
ute and  I  commend  it  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress : 

Mr.  CoNsiDiNE.  Hello,  everybody.  There  is 
no  place  to  start  nor  any  place  to  finish 
In  bidding  farewell  to  Douglas  MacArthur. 
I  think  his  face  should  be  carved  on  Mount 
Rushmore  but  whether  or  not  It  is.  It  will 
always  be  carved  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  unique,  timeless,  his  career 
spanned  the  Inventory  of  weapons  Irom  the 
bow  and  arrow  to  the  atomic  bomb.  As  a 
child  on  his  fathers  western  outpost,  he 
was  nearly  killed  by  an  Indian's  arrow.  As 
Supreme  Commander  of  Allied  Forces  in 
the  Pacific  he  gave  the  order  that  cleared 
the  path  for  the  dropping  of  the  bombs  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  I  suppose  that 
of  all  the  world  figures  I've  Interviewed  or 
reported  on  in  my  years  of  newspaperlni?, 
MacArthur  stands  out  as  a  most  vital,  most 
arresting,  most  compelling  personality.  He 
had  a  way  of  making  "hello"  sound  like  a 
phrase  from  the  Gettysbiu-g  Address.  When 
he'd  tell  a  sftory.  recall  a  moment  In  his 
Incredible  past,  he'd  marshal  his  facts  and 
figures  In  military  style,  and  march  them 
past  those  who  listened  as  if  It  were  a  spark- 
ling parade  The  air  today  sounds  and  re- 
sounds with  his  quotes,  passages  from  his 
farewell  speech  to  the  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress  and  from  his  last  speech  to  the 
West  Point  cadets. 

They  may  have  seemed  strained  to  you^ 
perhaps  contrived,  written  in  purple  Ink — 
but  that  was  the  man  himself.  MacArthvu- 
spoke  that  way,  felt  that  way.  lived  that  way. 
So  many  memories  of  him  pass  through  my 
mind.  Oh.  a  day  in  Tokyo  in  the  summer 
of  1950.  I  had  gone  to  the  embassy  where 
he  lived  filled  with  the  shock  of  seeing  our 
forces  being  rolled  up  like  a  rug  in  Korea, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  that  calam- 
ity. When  Mtz.  MacArthur  rushed  to  greet 
him  with  a  kiss  he  put  his  arm  around  her 
trim  waist,  lifted  her  off  the  rug  and  held 
her  out  like  a  doll  while  he  shook  hands  with 
me.  Hours  later  when  he  was  showing  me 
to  the  door  I  finally  was  able  to  ask  that  big 
question  about  our  losing  the  Korean  war. 
MacArthur  said  "I'll  have  my  headquarters 
in  North  Korea  within  a  month."  His  im- 
mortal Inchon  Invasion  planning  had  been 
completed  that  very  day.  I  think  of  Mac- 
Arthiu:  riding  a  white  horse  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  in  Washington  on  a  hot  day 
in  the  stunmer  of  1932  leading  a  little  band 
of  soldiers  commissioned  to  throw  the  bonus 
marchers  out  of  the  Capitol.  Somebody 
heaved  a  rock  at  him  and  It  narrowly  mifsed 
his  head.  MacArthur  didn't  even  turn 
arotmd  but  went  about  the  sad  and  ugly 
task  to  which  his  Commander  in  Chief  had 
assigned  him.  In  a  day  on  the  plains  at 
West  Point  when  he  rode  slowly  past  the 
cadet  corps  standing  In  a  ceremonial  Jeep 
while  the  band  played  the  haunting  old  airs 
of  World  War  I— "Long,  Long  Trail  a  Wind- 


ing," '"npperary."  "K-K-Katy,"  and  "My 
Buddy."  MacArthur  will  live  with  George 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Lee.  Roosevelt — like 
those  Immortals  he  was  a  man  for  his  time — 
Irreplaceable,  irrepressible.  He  was  on  ca:: 
for  a  half  a  oentvuTr  and  was  never  found 
wanting  when  called.  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  motivated  by  a  spirit  more  apparent  in 
hlih  than  in  almost  any  other  American — 
the  spirit  of  patriotism.  He  lived  for  and 
offered  his  life  to  his  country.  He  leaves 
us  all  a  little  more  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American  and  what  we 
owe  for  that  precious  privilege.  God  bless 
him.  I  want  to  thank  my  sponsor,  Mutual  of 
Omaha,  for  affording  me  this  extra  time  to 
say  auf  wledersehen  to  a  great  man.     So  long 


Life  in  A.D.  2000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTR    CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia.  S.C,  has 
printed  in  its  April  4,  1964,  edition  a  very 
entertaining — but  unfortunately — real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  continue  to  move  further  and 
further  down  the  road  to  communism 
and  conformity.  The  article  was  written 
by  Dr.  D.  O.  Rhame,  of  Clinton,  S.C,  a 
very  distinguished  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  professfcm  of  South 
Carolina.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiFK  IN  AD.  2000:   A  Nightmare 

A  traveler  Is  returning  to  our  shores  after 
many  years.  The  time  is  the  year  6  mil- 
lion— which  would  have  been  AX>.  2000 — 
only  that  system  has  been  changed  because 
It  referred  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  is  land- 
ing in  Harbor  216,  fCMtnerly  New  York.  The 
voyage  has  been  delayed,  despite  automation, 
nuclear  devices,  and  computers,  due  to  the 
Insistence  of  the  unions  on  a  built-in  slow- 
down mechanism — the  fact  that  the  crew 
consisted  of  all  captains,  since  no  one  must 
feel  Inferior;  and  the  new  10-hour  work- 
week. 

To  his  surprise,  he  finds  the  name  of  the 
country  is  now  Equasia;  the  governing  body 
is  the  Supreme  Equalizer — formerly  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Congress  has  been  disbanded 
as  unconstitutional  and  sent  home.  All  cor- 
porations have  been  declared  Illegal  due  to 
the  profit  motive,  and  all  business  is  run  by 
the  Government  from  the  Capital  City  of 
Warrenton.  There  are  now  no  churches,  and 
all  religion  has  been  banned.  It  Is  rumored 
that  some  churches  still  exist,  working  un- 
derground, of  course. 

There  Is  plenty  of  paper  money,  but  it  will 
not  buy  much,  for  the  pecqjles'  factories  do 
not  turn  out  much  of  the  good  things — only 
bare  necessities.  Silver  and  gold  have  long 
since  been  nonexistent,  having  all  been  sent 
to  other  nations  to  help  them  pay  their  debt 
to  us.  Private  property  as  such  has  disap- 
peared, and  each  person  is  allowed  to  rent  a 
small  home  and  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
Government — which  now  guarantees  every- 
one security  and  equality.  The  public  debt 
has  been  canceled — since  it  oould  never  be 
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paid  anyway.  Likewise,  all  private  debts 
have  been  nol  grossed — giving  every  citiaen 
an  equal  start  in  the  financial  potato  race. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  been  disbanded, 
because  no  country  now  covets  what  we 
haven't  got.  All  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  converted  to  public  schools  be- 
cause higher  learning  is  unnecessary  and 
creates  complexes  for  those  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  it,  education  being  superfluous  for 
eating  and  drinking  and  working  the  10- 
hour  week. 

All  books  referring  to  patriotism,  thrift, 
individuality,  and  religion  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  Bible  and  the  flag  have  dis- 
appeared, and  all  reading  matter  is  edited  in 
Warrenton.  Likewise  the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  TV  networks  are  controlled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  All  business  and  industry 
has  dispensed  with  hiring  and  firing,  em- 
ployees being  selected  and  apportioned  by 
the  Government  on  a  basis  of  sex-race  for- 
mula which  varies  day  by  day  with  the  birth 
rate. 

All  sports  have  come  to  a  halt,  due  to  the 
new  law  which  requires  that  there  be  no 
winner.  This  is  insured  by  mathematically 
equalizing  all  teams.  Father,  mother,  home, 
honest  day's  work  have  all  become  forbidden 
words.  All  our  enemy  nations  have  become 
wealthy  due  to  our  generosity  to  them,  and 
our  allies  have  found  their  positions  un- 
profitable. Initiative,  ambition,  and  incen- 
tive have  all  disappeared,  and  our  200  mil- 
lion people  who  were,  of  course.  b<x-n  un- 
equal, are  in  a  mad  race  to  become  exactly 
like  everyone  else  in  the  great  conformity 
race. 

As  for  politics,  there  is  now  one  party 
which,  of  course,  takes  its  platform  fr<xn  the 
Government.  The  Presidency  is  now  only  a 
figurehead,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
member  of  the  Supreme  Equalizer  who  la  on 
vacation.  His  Job  is  to  entertain  and  divert 
foreign  figureheads  who  are  also  on  vacation. 
Foreign  travel  has  about  faded  out  due  to 
the  wall  of  our  borders  which  keeps  our 
itchy-footed  natives  from  escaping. 

Communication  and  travel  in  the  ooxmtry 
are  practically  nonexistent,  for  no  one  wants 
to  see  or  talk  with  another  who  is  Just  like 
himself  In  looks  and  ideas.  Crime  has  been 
on  the  upgrade  since  the  Jtiry  system  has 
been  outlawed.  Judge,  Jury  and  police  chief 
are  now  ccmbined  in  one  man  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Equalizer — which  represents 
quite  a  saving  in  salaries.  Birth  is  likewise 
oontrolled  by  a  permit  from  Warrenton.  based 
on  a  sliding  quota  system,  many  poor  couples 
having  to  stand  in  line  up  to  6  nuHiths  to 
get  their  cards  punched.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  doesn't  matter  much,  as  the  women  are 
looking  more  Uke  men  and  vice  versa.  One 
interesting  sidelight  might  be  mentioned 
here.  The  Government  Is  crfTerlng  large 
bonuses  for  twins,  triplets,  etc.,  on  the  theory 
that  lees  will  have  to  be  spent  on  getting 
them  to  think  and  look  alike. 

This  cotild  go  on  and  on.  The  returning 
traveler  Is  too  busy  filling  out  raticm  cards 
so  he  has  made  very  little  progress.  There 
are  now  at  least  11  oourUxouses  In  each 
coimty,  the  need  being  brought  on  by  the 
fact  the  practically  all  citizens  are  under 
indictment  for  civil  rights  infractions,  jails 
have  gone  out  of  existence,  since  all  sen- 
tences are  now  fines  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  what  a  person  owns;  however,  each  cul- 
prit has  the  ctMnfcwt  of  knowing  the  fine  is 
limited  to  94  percent.  Fortvmately,  any  dis- 
contented citizen  can  obtain  clemency  if  he 
doesn't  like  the  law  or  uses  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

The  Constitution  is  now  the  Beconstltu- 
tlon — as  a  result  of  repeated  renovating  and 
remodeling,  so  that  it  now  guarantees  every- 
thing to  everybody.  Any  resemblance  to  the 
former  glorious  document  now  is  purely  co- 
incidental. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the 
people  work  for  the  Government,  while  the 


remaining  60  percent  belong  to  the  Relief 
Corps.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  erase 
classes — a  new  aristocracy  has  evolved— con- 
sisting of  those  who  can  get  the  most  out 
of  the  Government  while  putting  in  the 
least. 

Tobacco,  alcohol,  and  firearms  have  been 
outlawed,  with  the  result  that  the  death  rate 
is  much  higher — due  to  the  fact  that  people 
are  now  happily  killing  themselves  and  each 
other,  there  being  little  else  to  do  after  the 
short  work  hotirs. 

Taxes  have  been  decreased  year  by  year 
until  finally  they  Just  disappeared,  there  be- 
ing no  one  making  enough  to  qualify.  The 
S(y  States  are  now  numbered  subdivisions, 
kept  as  such  mainly  for  administrative  and 
Judicial  functions.  People  have  numbers  for 
names  now,  It  being  considered  unequal  for 
one  to  have  the  name  of  Squilch  while  his 
neighbor  flaunts  the  name  of  Fauntleroy. 

Ovu-  Capital  City  now  has  two  outstanding 
attractions:  The  giant  f ovu-- way  directional 
mechanized  corridors  for  the  sole  use  of  mi- 
nority marchers  who  are  shuttled  in  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  applauded,  wined  and 
dined,  and  then  relocated  to  the  State  with 
the  highest  priority  quota.  There  Is  also 
the  famous  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Last 
Freeman. 

One  other  small  item  should  be  noted  as. 
of  oourse,  you  want  to  hear  about  Russia. 
Well,  having  gotten  all  of  our  gold  and  silver, 
Russia  is  now  a  capitalist  country — and 
laughing  at  the  neat  trick  she  has  played 
on  us. 

It  hasn^  happened — it  won't  happen  if 
we  remember  our  history  and  our  heritage 
and  our  Bible. 

D.  O.  Rrame,  M.D. 

Clinton. 


The  Manjr  Faces  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  written  by  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Sydney  Houston,  of  Dade  City,  Fla., 
In  which  he  very  aptl^  describes  the 
many  faces  of  peace.  I  thought  this 
letter  was  so  well  done  that  I  wanted  to 
share  it  with  the  membership  and  com- 
mend it  to  them  for  their  consideration : 
Hon.  A.  Stdnxt  Hxrlono,  Jr. 

Dkas  Snt:  According  to  the  Associated 
Press.  President  Johnson  has  said  "Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  playing  the  role  of  peace  and 
seeking  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world.  That 
certainly  Is  the  desire  of  this  country.  When 
he  talks  in  peacef\U  terms,  he  will  always 
have  our  ear." 

Comrat  Khrushchev  is  certainly  playing  a 
role  and  if  we  listen  to  him  with  credence, 
he  will  eventually  have  our  throat. 

We  all  desire  peace,  but  we  must  discrimi- 
nate as  to  the  kind  of  peace  we  seek. 

Peace  has  many  faces. 

There  is  the  bloodstained  peace  of  the 
slaughterhouse  when  the  day's  killing  is 
done. 

There  is  the  dreary  peace  of  the  prison 
cell   in   the  long  still  hours  of  the  night. 

There  is  the  helpless  peace  of  exhaustion, 
when  the  weary  body  falls  defenseless  Into 
unconsciousness . 

There  Is  the  sated  peace  of  the  bird  of 
prey,  after  the  kill  and  the  gorging. 

There  is  the  imeasy  peace  of  the  truce  be- 
tween rival  gangsters. 


There  is  the  hopeless  peace  following  the 
abortive  revolt  crushed  under  the  iron  heel 
of  despotism. 

There  is  the  transitory  and  expensive 
peace  purchased  by  the  appeaser,  blindly 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  a  few  Munichs 
later  there  will  be  no  more  peace. 

There  is  the  Illusory  peace  seen  in  the 
evanescent  mirage  of  one  wOrldlsm. 

There  is  the  peace  of  the  grave  In  which 
Khrushchev  has  promised  to  bury  us. 

In  those  aspects  of  peace  there  is  no 
safety,  profit,  or  honor. 

A  good  peace  can  be  won  only  by  an 
honest  facing  of  facts  and  an  unflinching 
and  courageous  decisiveness. 

Beware  of  the  chuckleheads.  marplots,  and 
subversives  who  preach  step-by-step  retreat 
and  installment  plan  surrender.  Though 
they  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and 
angels,  heed  them  not. 

Such  a  peace  would  be  Dead  Sea  fruit 
that  would  starve  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Our  stunted  and  anemic  children  would 
find  themselves  botind  in  the  galling  chains 
of  a  hideous  totalitarltm  slavery,  with  no 
prospect  of  release  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Man  would  have  to  start  his  upward  climb 
to  freedom,  from  the  slough  of  coUectlvlst 
slavery,  all  over  again  imder  handicaps  more 
Insuperable  than  before  since  tyranny  armed 
with  modem  technology  would  be  more  eftt- 
cient  than  in  the  past. 
Sincerely. 

Stdnet  Houston. 


The  Civil  Rights  Bill— Letter  From 
Remmie  L  Arnold,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  a  friend  and  constituent.  Hon. 
Remmie  L.  Arnold,  Sr.,  who  requests  that 
his  letter  be  treated  as  a  petition  to  the 
Senate  under  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remmie  Asnold  Pen  Co..  Inc., 
Petersburg.  Va.,  ApHl  16,  1964. 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robektson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  re- 
garding the  civil  rights  bill  H  Jl.  7162,  to  tell 
you  how  I  feel. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  of  absolutely  and 
without  reservation,  opposed  to  the  un- 
American  bill  in  its  entirety,  and  under  my 
constitutional  right  to  petition  the  Congress 
to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

What  irks  me  about  those  so-called  do- 
good  ministers  and  a  lot  of  so-called  religious 
creatures,  is  why  did  it  take  the  school  segre- 
gation law  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  1964  to 
wake  them  up  to  their  religious  duties,  that 
they  were  not  treating  the  colored  man  quite 
right? 

Why  did  they  wait  all  these  many  years  for 
a  Court  decision  to  change  their  hearts  and 
minds?  Before  this  1964  school  Court  deci- 
sion, no  one  even  heard  of  a  minister  advo- 
cating that  the  Negro  should  be  given  such 
rights  as  are  set  forth  in  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bin  now  before  the  Senate. 
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to  fight,  but  don't  shoot 
Is  a  spark  of  life  left  In  our 

Senators, 
the  words  from  the  mouth 
statesman  Patrick   Henry: 
or  give  me  death." 


Remmiz  L.  Arnold,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAasACBusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOU!  IE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ru«<  ay,  April  21. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
iii  having  a  number  of  dis- 
Utirary  quarterlies  and  so- 
ma Lgazlnes  devoted  to  poetry, 
ar|d  the  critical  essay. 

such  as  the  Kenyon  Re- 
Schooner,  the  Sewanee 
consistently    maintained 
t^oughoQt  the  years.    And 
others  of  similar  dlstinc- 
the  land. 
I^bllcation  of  the  Massa- 
which  is  published  in- 
^th  the  support  and  co- 
Amherst   College,   Mount 
,  Smith  College,  and  the 
Massachusetts,  it  did  not 
that  Mie  single  magazine 
sen^,  make  us  forget  about  all 


of  previously  impubllshed  items  of  W.  B. 
Yeats,  J.  M.  Synge,  Sean  O'Casey, 
Thomas  Klnsella,  and  G.  B.  Shaw,  to 
name  a  few. 

It  also  Included  an  address  the  late 
President  gave  at  Amherst  titled  "On 
Poetry  and  National  Power,"  a  most  mov- 
ing statement.  It  was  after  this  address 
that  I  saw  the  late  President  for  the  last 
time,  and  talked  with  him  at  some  length 
of  his  legislative  program  in  Congress, 
and  the  future  r>ossibilities  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  he  would  be  proud 
of  this  particular  dedication  to  him. 

In  concluding,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  sum  up  the  many  qualities  of 
the  Massachusetts  Review. 

It  is  being  read  and  discussed  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Past  contributors  have  Included  the 
late  Poets  E.  E.  Cummings,  Robert  Frost. 
and  William  Carlos  Williams,  and  also 
W.  H.  Auden.  Richard  WUbur,  and 
others;  Artists  Leonard  Baskin,  Rico  Le- 
brun  and  on  and  on — the  writers,  the 
printing,  and  the  layout  have  been  superb 
from  the  beginning. 

Distinguished  Editors  Jules  Chamet- 
zky.  and  John  Hicks  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  continuing  to  produce  what 
Ben  Shahn  has  called  "one  of  the  out- 
standing magazines  in  the  country." 
This  great  artist  has  also  said : 

I  find  It  the  best  reading  that  comes  into 
my  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  thLs 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  and  in  the  other 
body  some  facts  regarding  this  distin- 
guished publication.  Additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Editors,  Memorial  Hall,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
It  is  my  Impression  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Review  deserves  the  widest  possible 
reading. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  21.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  excellent 
guest  editorial  which  was  broadcast  over 
Station  WBT  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  on 
March  16,  1964.  The  editorial  comments 
were  prepared  by  a  young  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Jorge  Sanchez  del  Valle,  who  is  currently 
study  at  Mercersburg  Academy  in  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  impressed 
with  this  young  man's  analysis  of  our 
Latin  American  problems.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  broadcast  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Amxkica's  Pkoblems 

We  asked  permission  to  use  the  following 
editorial  by  Jorge  Sanchez  del  Valle,  a  Puerto 


Rlcan  student  at  Mercersburg  Academy  in 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  written  for  his  school 
paper.    He  writes : 

"The  object  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  It  Is  said.  Is  to  end 
Illiteracy,  p&clty  political  factions,  reduce 
the  burden  of  overpopulation,  and  modern- 
ize the  antiquated  agronomy  of  the  trouble 
spots  of  Latin  America. 

"These  Ideas  have  their  merits;  geography, 
disunity,  fanaticism,  and  corruption  do 
create  dreadful  problems  for  Latin  America, 
but  there  exists  another  cause,  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  greatly  disregarded. 
This  forgotten  factor  Is  •  •  •  the  social 
cause." 

Jorge  goes  on.  "The  social  factor's  main 
weapon  is  the  typical  latinos  themselves. 
The  vanity  and  selfishness  which  frequently 
exemplify  the  latinos  have  led  to  the  rise  of 
Intolerance  and  Irresponsibility  toward  the 
need  for  moral  codes,  for  a  balance  between 
social  classes,  and  for  better  means  of  agri- 
culture. They  desire  only  those  rights  which 
will  afford  them  pleasant,  although  meager, 
lives.  Unfortunately,  the  latinos  have  re- 
mained Indifferent  to  the  aesthetic  pleasures 
of  life,  which  do  so  much  to  raise  men  from 
the  mud  of  the  earth.  Because  of  sucft  social 
vices,  it  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the 
latinos  will  put  to  good  use  the  privileges 
and  scientific  advancements  brought  to  them 
by  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  Is  Incredible  that  all  latinos, 
either  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  Illiterate, 
have,  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  almost  all 
of  these  vices.  The  exceptions  are  few.  It  Is 
also  Incredible  that  the  above  are  not  simply 
the  vices  of  the  latinos;  the  above  define 
the  latinos. 

"Because  of  their  social  vices,  the  latinos 
will  have  tremendous  problems  when  they 
try  to  rule  themselves.  Latin  governments 
will  collapse,  for  they  are  as  corrupt,  as  in- 
congruous, and  as  disorganized  as  the  men 
who  compose  the  governing  bodies. 

"The  latinos  must  educate  themselves. 
They  must  learn  about  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  communism  and  democracy; 
they  must  become  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  democratic  governments;  they  must 
study  agronomy,  economics,  and  sociology. 
But  before  latinos  do  all  these  things,  they 
must  discover  what  they  represent;  they 
must  understand  the  causes  for  the  antago- 
nistic feelings  which  arise  at  their  presence. 
They  must  understand  what  they  are." 

Jorge  concludes,  "The  Latin  Americans 
are  continually  receiving  aid  from  friendly 
nations,  which  desire  the  answers  to  the 
problems  of  Latin  Americans.  These  na- 
tions are  making  efforts  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lems of  political  disunity,  fanaticism,  and 
geography.  But  all  these  efforts  will  be 
wasted  unless  the  latinos  help  out  by  con- 
quering one  thing,  themselves." 

This  was  a  guest  editorial  by  Jorge  Sanchez 
del  Valle.  a  Puerto  Rlcan  student  at  Mercers- 
burg Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


Truly  a  Jndgt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  couise 
of  a  lifetime,  one  meets  many  outstand- 
ing people,  and  there  are  a  very  few  who 
leave  a  real  imprint  upon  everyone  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  know  them. 

Such  a  person  was  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  of 
Russell,  Kans.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
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95  on  Friday,  March  27.  Judge  Ruppen- 
thal was  known  by  all  of  us  in  our  home- 
town of  Russell,  Kans.,  for  his  tireless 
dedication,  not  only  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  in  nearly  every  other  phase  of 
our  c(xnmunlty  life. 

The  editor  of  the  Russell  Daily  News, 
Russell  T.  Townsley,  has  written  an 
excellent  editorial  which  was  included 
along  with  other  fine  editorial  remarks 
of  Whitley  Austin,  editor  of  the  Salina 
Journal.  The  editorial  comments  clecu-ly 
tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  a  passing  generation.  One  whom  I, 
and  sJl  who  knew  him,  respected  for  his 
honesty,  integrity,  tireless  devotion  and 
dedication  to  his  family,  his  profession, 
church,  and  community.  The  editorial 
comments  follow : 

JCDGK   RxrPFENTHAI.    DkSERVED    THE    TlTLX 

In  another. day,  perhaps  more  often  than 
now,  the  town  lawyer  was  the  town  leader  in 
things  Intellectual  and  spiritual.  He  en- 
Joyed  the  education,  he  commanded  the  In- 
come, he  was  stirred  by  curiosity,  and  by 
profession  he  was  both  a  warrior  and  a  coun- 
selor.' 

One  of  the  lawyers  who  enjoyed  such  a 
position  In  this  region  was  Judge  Ruppen- 
thal of  Russell.  I  feel  unfortunate  that  I 
knew  him  only  In  his  declining  years;  In- 
deed, the  generation  that  truly  knew  him  Is 
gone. 

But  Russ  Townsley  who  knew  him  slightly 
longer  and  more  Intimately  has  written  an 
obltiiary  editorial  for  the  Russell  News 
about  the  Judge  that  catches  and  puts  on 
paper  both  the  man  and  the  spirit.  It  fol- 
lows: 

"There  are  those  piu'lsts  who  claim  the 
title  'Judge'  Is  one  legally  bestowed  and 
serves  only  during  the  time  one  holds  the 
position.  It  goes,  they  say,  with  office — not 
with   the   man. 

"Judge  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  95  Friday,  was  an  exception.  He  was 
every  Inch  a  Judge,  before,  between  and  after 
his  several  terms  on  the  bench. 

"The  old  gentleman,  and  that's  what  he 
was  when  we  first  met  him  some  17  years 
ago,  was  hrlghteyed,  sharp,  meticulously  ac- 
curate to  detail  and  as  fair  and  Impartial 
as  one  could  hope.  At  that  time,  he  had 
lived  a  full  life,  seen  his  family  grow  and 
prosper,  found  a  special  Interest  In  history 
and  genealogy.  His  spry  step,  quickly  peer- 
ing eyes  and  dry  sense  of  humor  set  him 
apart. 

"He  was,  I  believe,  a  Democrat.  But  I 
was  Aever  sure  because  he  spoke  of  men's 
attitudes,  morals  and  Integrity — Instead  of 
party  labels  and  easler-to-assess  traits. 

"His  was  the  only  photographic  memory  I 
have  seen  at  work  and  what  a  blessing  it  was 
that  It  was  he  who  had  the  gift.  For  the 
unusual  skill  was  accompanied  with  an  In- 
tensely sharp  Interest  In  people.  This  man 
saw  pioneer  days  In  Kansas;  taught  In  a  one- 
room  school  with  little  more  education  than 
some  of  his  students;  became  a  lawyer;  was 
county  attorney  and  rode  the  circuit.  He 
developed  the  skill  to  study,  learn  and  ap- 
preciate not  only  material  facts  around  him, 
but  the  wonders  of  nature  and  foibles  of 
man.  His  education  was  far  more  liberal 
than  the  most  progressive  student  today  can 
hope  to  find. 

"In  his  lifetime,  he  saw  the  arrival  of  the 
first  motorcar,  read  the  first  news  reports  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  noted  the  Importance  of 
discoveries  of  DeForest,  saw  the  arrival  of 
wonders  such  as  the  electric  Icebox  (had  his 
first  one  in  1933),  gas  for  home  heating, 
paved  highways,  television,  and  thousands  of 
other  miracles  which  were  undreamed  in  his 
childhood  on  a  Rxissell  County  ranch. 

"He  taught  law,  helped  found  and  guide 
the  city  library,  was  a  leader  in  his  profes- 


Bloo.  and  its  aaaociations.  He  so-ved  his  Na- 
tion, his  State  and  city.  And,  equally  im- 
portant, he  served  his  family  well. 

"The  Judge  ts  gone  and  we  doxihi  If  there 
la  another  today  so  weU  equipped  by  in- 
stinct and  natural  ability  to  make  such  a 
transition  in  stride.  He  deserved  the  title 
he  loved  so  well." 


Look  Maf  anne  Pays  Tribute  to  a 
WiscoBtm  HoncymooB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1364 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
an  article  published  in  the  current  issue 
of  Look  msigazine,  which  pay  tribute  to 
the  beauties  of  Wisconsin  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  State  as  a  honeymoon 
spot  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ttie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCEXFTS  OF  AN  AKTICLE  FBOIC  LOOK  MaGAZINC 

Paying  TanroTx  to  Wisconsin 

Brent  and  Bonnie  Braflord  of  Atlanta,  both 
23,  spent  their  honeymoon  days  on  a  trip 
that  took  them  as  far  north  as  they  had 
time  to  go.  They  knew  the  Yankee  North- 
eastern seaboard,  but  the  American  mid- 
land was  new  territory  for  them.  So  they 
set  out  on  a  freewheeling  voyage  of  explora- 
tion. "Anything  with  an  adventiu^  attached 
to  It  Is  what  we  want  to  do,"  said  Brent. 
They  came  to,  saw  and  were  conquered  by 
Andrew  Jackson's  white-columned  Hermit- 
age near  NashvUle,  Mark  Twain's  rambling 
Mississippi  River,  Abraham  Lincoln's  plain 
Springfield  house,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
stone  citadel,  Tallesen,  in  Wlsoonsln.  They 
then  rolled  on  north  to  Wisconsin's  Lac  du 
Flambeau  area.  There,  they  immersed  them- 
selves in  the  wide-openness  of  the  voyageur 
country  with  its  lakes  and  woods  and  fields 
that  Bonnie  said  "stretch  out  so  far — like  an 
ocean."  On  the  long  way  home,  they  swung 
over  to  the  eastern  side  of  I^ke  KUchlgan, 
drove  down  the  lake  shore  and  cut  cross- 
country to  Cincinnati,  the  Kentucky  Blue- 
grass,  Knoxvllle— wandering  here,  there, 
everywhere.  This  was  what  Brent  wanted: 
"I  like  the  feeling  of  knowing  you  can  go 
anywhere  you  want  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
car,  with  some  money  in  your  pocket.  Bon- 
nie's the  same  way." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  cool  lake  region  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, where  they  spent  5  days  loafing, 
horseback  riding,  water-skiing  and  boat  rac- 
ing, they  "find  a  three-tree  birch  group  and 
wrap  ourselves  happily  around  it"  for  a 
honeymoon  portrait. 

Like  thousands  before  them,  they  rubber- 
neck at  Wisconsin  Dells,  where  a  racing  river 
runs  deep  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
sandstone:  "We  strolled  on  boarded  path- 
ways winding  through  rocks  tall  with  trees. 
Peaceful  and  romantic.    We  loved  this." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Notes  from  a  Wisconsin  forest:  "Coley  Is 
the  name  of  the  horse  I  rode  that  day.  Brent 
and  I  loved  the  quiet  woods  and  narrow 
paths.  Airy  ferns  stood  all  around  us,  and 
sunlight  filtered  through  the  pines  tall  above. 
A  place  to  think,  ride  slowly  and  wind 
through  the  green." 


At  circus  home  in  Baraboo,  Wis.,  they  ate 
buttered  popcorn  and  watched  baby  ele- 
phants dance  to  pipe-organ  music.  As 
Southerners,  they  were  most  struck  in  Wis- 
consin by  the  "really  red  tomatoes,  honey- 
colored  does,  huge  black  bears  that  forage  at 
night,  the  cold,  cold  watier,  lots  and  lots 
of  trees  and  the  romantic  sun  hanging  low 
over  treetops  for  lovers  to  see  a  little  more 
of  before  it's  gone  for  the  day — and  then 
the  nights  so  still  under  the  silver  moon." 


Are  We  Goinf  To  Deny  Ri^^hts  to 
Some  Workers  in  Oar  Zeal  To  Protect 
Others? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  I  Include  the 
following  column  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  written  by  David  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  the  "Threat  of 
Slavery  In  Rights  Bill."  We  should  make 
sure  we  are  not  taking  away  the  rights 
of  all  Americans  In  our  zeal  to  protect 
some  rights  of  the  minority. 
Thbkat   of    Slavkrt    in    Rights    Bill — Law 

Profxssok  DrrxcTS  Dano^  to  Whites  m 

Certain  Jobs  Undes  New  Proposals 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  "involuntary  serv- 
itude"— as  slavery  is  defined  In  the  13th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution — ^may  again 
be  an  issue  in  America,  though  this  time  It 
could  mostly  concern  white  persons. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Alfred 
Avlns,  formerly  special  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  well- 
known  professor  of  constitutional  law,  who 
has  Just  presented  his  argument  In  a  cc»n- 
prehenslve  article  in  the  Law  Quarterly  of 
Cornell  Unlverlsty. 

If  the  pending  "clvU  rights"  blU  Is  adopted, 
serious  questions  will  be  raised  in  the  courts 
as  to  whether  persons  working  in  barber- 
shops or  beauty  parlors,  or  even  in  restaurants 
may  be  forced  out  of  their  Jobs  against  their 
wlU  because  they  do  not  choose  to  serve  cer- 
tain kinds  of  customers. 

Supporters  of  the  "civil  rights"  legislation 
contend  that  only  those  barbershops  or  beau- 
ty parlors  which  are  part  of  a  hotel  or  motel 
establishment  will  be  affected.  Thus,  a  bar- 
bershop in  a  hotel  would  be  required  to 
serve  Negroes,  but  a  barbershop  across  the 
street  could  lawfully  refuse  to  do  so.  But  if 
there  are  no  Jobs  available  across  the  street 
or  elsewhere,  the  worker  could  argue  that  he 
was  being  deprived  of  an  employment  oppor- 
tunity because  of  his  beliefs.  Mr.  Alvln 
writes: 

"Although  there  are  a  nimiber  of  cases 
which  have  held  antidiscrimination  legisla- 
tion constitutional  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, no  decision  has  dealt  with  this  matter 
under  the  far  more  specific  provisions  of  the 
13th  amendment.  Yet  the  13th  amendment 
would  seem  to  apply  far  more  directly  to  an- 
tidiscrimination legislation  in  the  rendition 
of  personal  services. 

"Making  and  serving  someone  else  a  ham- 
burger is  not  work  for  the  Government,  for 
one's  family,  or  for  a  party  one  has  injured. 
Nor  is  cutting  another's  hair,  carrying  his 
luggage,  shining  his  shoes,  or  performing 
other  personal  services  for  him.  The  13th 
amendment  gives  every  person  the  right  to 
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declares,  however,  that  "such  an 
overlooks  the  right  to  work,"  and 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
g  that  the  "Uberty"  mentioned 
amendment  Includes  the  right 
'    '   to  earn  his  livelihood  by 
dalllng;  to  pursue  any  livelihood 
-   •  •   (and)   the  right  to  fol- 
^e  conunon  occupations  of  life 
'lie  right."    Mr.  Avlns  adds: 
.jlng  aside  the  14th  amendment 
antkllscrlmlnatlon  laws  which 
« Sect  that  a  person  must  serve 
pain  of  leaving  his  chosen  oc- 
Involimtary  servitude  since  the 
the  servitude  Is  punishment." 
Court    has    several    times 
according  to  Mr.  Avlns'  article. 
from  one's  occupation  Is  pun- 
has  declared  that  to  disqualify 
ib»  pursuit  of  a  lawful  Job  "may 
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Law    Quarto-ly    article    con- 
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serves  all  who  apply,  the  real- 
is  that  he  is  being  pun- 
service.     The  exclusion 
Is  a  particularly  severe  sort 
To  force  him  to  serve  on 
excluslMi  constitutes  Involun- 
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without  discrimination  of 
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thls  alternate  constl- 

degree  of  coercion  aa  to  make 
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Cirrent  LcfislalioB 


TSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOUER  L  ABELE 


or  OHIO 


HO  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 


S.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 

m  >nths  several  actions  have 

»y  the  Congress  which  were 

importance  to  not  only  the 

district,  but  of  the  Nation. 

consent,  I  Include  my 

■ — "Your  Congressman 

Reports  to  You" — summariz- 

statjments  in  regards  to  these 

tctions  in  the  Appendix  of 


unanmous 
news  etter- 


RXPCITS 


follows : 
Pars    AaxLZ, 
TO  Too 

Aon.  HoicxB  E.  ASKLZ) 
Imijortant  bills  have  been  acted 
since  my  last  newsletter  to 


you.  Although  you  may  have  re«d  or  heard 
some  of  the  eommento  on  theae  Issues  from 
the  newspapers  and  radio  eommentators. 
aa  your  Congreasman,  I  feel  that  I  have  an 
obligation  to  state  my  views  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

PAT  BAiss  snx 

For  several  months  the  administration  has 
been  pushing  the  plan  for  a  pay  Increase 
for  all  Federal  employees,  department  heads. 
Federal  judges,  and  Congressmen. 

When  the  pay  raise  bill  was  discussed  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  several  argu- 
ments were  presented  in  favor  of  it.  I  am 
aware  of  the  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  adequately  compensate  Ite  employees,  and 
there  are  no  doubt  cases  in  which  Increased 
pay  can  be  Justified.  However,  the  arg^- 
mente  in  opposition  to  this  measure  were 
more  persuasive,  and  It  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  222  to  184  in  the  House.  If  this  bill 
had  been  passed  It  would  have  increased  the 
salary  of  every  Congressman  by  »1 0.000.  I 
voted  against  the  Increase  In  salary  because 
I  believe  that  Congressmen  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  sacrifice  In  the  Interest  of 
financial  solvency  for  the  Nation  and  tbe 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect  this  of  their 
Congressmen.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  1945  to  1904.  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased frcHn  $258  bUllon  to  $311  billion.  To 
pay  off  the  national  debt  It  would  require  a 
contribution  of  approximately  $1,600  from 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
Stetes.  The  national  debt  continues  to  rise 
and  the  end  does  not  seem  to  be  in  sight. 
Presently,  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers  $11 
billion  Just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  debt. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  did  not 
think  it  was  wise  at  this  time  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  pay  raise  bill  which  would  have  added 
an  additional  annual  burden  of  $500  mllUon 
to  the  overburdened  taxpayers. 

CIVIL   BIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  moet  controversial  Issues  con- 
sidered by  the  House  this  session  was  the 
civil  righte  bill.  As  you  may  recall,  this 
measure  was  approved  by  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1964.  Presently,  It  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  The  big  question  Is 
how  long  the  southern  Senators  will  fili- 
buster in  an  effort  to  block  its  enactment 
into  law. 

The  major  sections  of  this  bill  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  voting  rights  of  minorities, 
prohibite  discrimination  in  the  use  of  public 
facilities  and  bans  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  by  unions 
or  management. 

Insofar  as  Ohio  Is  concerned  there  is  little 
new  in  the  Federal  civU  rights  bill.  Ohio  has 
had  for  many  years  laws  protecting  the  rights 
of  minority  groups.  However.  It  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  there  are  many  areas  In 
the  United  Stetes  in  which  the  educational, 
political,  and  economic  rights  of  our  citizens 
are  not  protected.  After  considering  all  the 
issues  involved,  I  voted  for  the  bill  iMcause 
I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  oppose  a  bill 
which  is  aimed  at  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional righte  of  minority  groups.  It  does  not 
sound  very  convincing  for  us  to  telk  about 
justice  and  equality  for  people  of  foreign 
countries  and  yet  refuse  to  show  concern 
about  the  welfare  of  some  of  our  own 
citizens. 

rLOOD  CONTROL 

Since  the  recent  flooding  of  the  Hocking 
River  and  ite  tributerles,  I  have  had  discus- 
sions with  several  persons  in  the  areas  af- 
fected about  the  status  of  the  plans  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Kngineers  for  dealing  with 
these  floods.  From  personal  observation 
I  am  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  damage 
done  to  private  homes,  farmlands,  schools. 
Ohio  University,  roads  and  highways,  and 
of  the  hardships  caused  to  many  individ- 
uals, families,  and  business  concerns.  I  have 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  the 
District  office  in  Huntington  in  an  effort  to 
speed  up  the  completion  of  the  study  of  the 


Hocking  River  Valley.  I  have  been  assured 
that  flood  control  plana  will  ha  ready  for 
preaentatton  to  Congress  by  June  of  this 
year.  Upon  the  completion  of  theae  plans 
Congress  will  approprtate  the  necessary  funds 
to  build  a  series  of  dams  and  levies  to  con- 
trol  these  frequent  floods.  In  the  meantime 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  get  thU  project  started. 

TAX  KZDUCnOIV 

Last  year  when  the  proposal  to  reduce 
taxes  came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Republicans  took  the  poeiUoo  that 
they  would  vote  to  reduce  taxes  If  the  ad- 
ministration would  agree  to  tuM.  Federal 
spending  down  to  $98  billicm.  The  logic  of 
this  posiUon  was  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
increase  spending  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce the  income  of  the  Government.  Since 
the  Democrate  would  not  agree  to  a  pro- 
vision to  hold  down  Federal  spending  i 
voted  against  the  WU.  Shortly,  after  taking 
office.  President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  a 
budget  of  slightly  leas  than  $98  billion.  In 
view  of  the  promise  of  the  President  to  hold 
down  spending,  I  voted  to  reduce  taxes  when 
the  conference  report  of  the  tax  biU  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  individuals  and  bvisineas 
concerns  deserve  a  tax  reduction,  but  vmless 
the  administration  is  willing  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  eliminate  some  at  the  un- 
necessary expenditures  it  wUl  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reduce  taxes. 

WHXXX  TOUa  UOKXT  GOXS 

Here  are  some  more  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  your  tax  dollars  are  spent.  As 
long  as  the  Government  continues  to  under- 
write these  programs,  we  cannot  expect  to 
arrive  at  a  balanced  tnidget. 

1.  Frog  spotting  patterns,  $14,700. 

2.  Eye  and  brain  development  In  the 
mosquito.  $119,000. 

3.  Tagalog  Social  Organization,  $36,000. 

4.  Family  functions  in  contemporary 
China,  $54,700. 

VISITING  WASHINCTOKf 

With  the  arrival  of  spring  and  the  tourist 
season  many  groups  and  individuals  will  be 
visiting  places  of  Interest  in  Washington  and 
the  surrounding  area.  If  you  will  contact 
me  by  telephone  or  letter,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  make  yoiu-  visit  an 
interesting  and  pleasant  occasion. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HoMB  E.  Abele. 


A  Gradoat  Lady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21, 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  witness 
the  award  of  the  1964  Peter  Canislus 
Medal  to  Rosalind  Russell. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  a  very  fine  article  about 
Miss  Russell  which  appeared  In  the  Canl- 
sian  monthly  magazine: 

A   Gkacious   Ladt 

When  It  was  announced  that  Rosalind 
Russell,  a  woman,  a  Hollywood  movie  star, 
"Auntie  Uame,"  was  to  receive  the  1904  Peter 
Canislus  Medal.  14,000  Uving  eyebrows  of 
our  alumni  went  up  in  mild  surprise. 

The  citation  read  at  the  breakflact  was  a 
condensed  version  of  "This  Is  Your  Life." 
It  relived  her  life  from  childhood  days  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.;  her  career  as  an  actress 
on  the  stage  and  screen;  her  flair  fcH-  writing 
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as  aa  author;  and  her  role  as  mother  and 
wife  for  2S  years  to  Frederick  Brisaon. 

Her  entire  life  has  been  spent  serving  the 
needs  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  afflicted. 

She  baa  been  Involved  In  over  00  chari- 
table and  civic  endeavors.  To  mention  a 
few:  She  Is  one  of  the  founders  and  member 
of  the  board  (tf  the  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny 
Institute  and  the  national  women's  chair- 
man of  the  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Founda- 
tion. She  Is  a  driving  force  in  the  annual 
Catholic  otiarlties  appeal  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Family  The- 
ater and  Family  Roeary  Crusade.  She  Is  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Orphanage 
Guild.  She  Is  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Catholic  Actors  Guild  of  America. 

BiUss  Russell  is  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Neuromuscular  Diseases, 
Inc.  She  is  on  the  administrator's  board  of 
the  St.  John's  Hospital  Guild,  and  active 
in  the  Tracy  Clinic  for  the  Deaf,  Birming- 
ham Veterans  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. She  is  a  ccKnmittee  member  f<»'  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  Blind.  She 
was  national  campaign  cochairman  of  the 
Arthritis  and  Rheiimatlsm  Foundation. 

She  gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  as  a 
volunteer  to  help  flnd  a  cause  and  cure  for 
leukemia,  and  helped  create  the  Dean  Martin 
Blood  Disease  Research  Center  at  the  City 
of  Hope.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged. 
She  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  Red 
Cross,  Heart  Fund,  cancer  crusade,  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  community  chest  campaigns. 

After  hearing  the  citation  reed.  Miss  Rus- 
sell said  upon  iH-esentatlon  of  the  medal 
"after  listening  to  the  litany  of  my  virtues, 
for  a  moment  there,  I  thought  I  was  dead." 

Miss  Rxissell's  response  stressed  the  q\iali- 
ties  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  star,  not 
only  on  the  movie  screen  but  to  make  any- 
body anything  in  life.  They  are:  (1)  Have 
faith  in  God  as  your  Saviour  and  as  a  friend 
because  in  most  things  that  are  important 
you  are  alone;  (2)  good  health  and  the  safe- 
g\iarding  of  It;  (3)  willingness  to  work, 
to  do  the  extra  things,  because  with  this 
you  can  project  yourself;  (4)  good  manners, 
not  just  please  and  thank  you  but  a  thorough 
and  constant  consideration  for  others;  (6) 
and  finally,  talent  which  actually  is  the  least 
important. 

"This  is  what  goes  to  make  up  a  star  in 
life,  and  believe  me,  I  haven't  made  that  yet. 
I  may  be  a  star  in  the  theatrical  world  but  I 
certainly  am  not  in  life.  I'm  still  working 
on  thi8.'% 

After  listening  to  the  citation  and  hearing 
Miss  Russell's  response,  it  is  very  evident 
why  Rosalind  Russell  was  the  unanimoxia 
choice  of  the  46-member  alumni  executive 
board  to  be  the  19«4  recipient  of  the  Peter 
Canislus  Medal. 

Toastmaster  for  the  breakfast  was  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Matthew  J.  Jasen,  1937.  John 
P.  Propis,  1942,  was  general  chairman.  Robert 
E.  Stedler.  1939,  aliminl  prexy,  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  class  erf  1964  into  the  alumni 
association.  The  response  was  given  by 
Michael  J.  Ryan,  1964,  senior  class  president. 

A  total  of  803  people  attended  the  affair. 
Sixteen  hundred  and  six  eyebrows  are  still 
raised  in  awe  at  the  charm  and  gracious- 
ness  of  this  outetandlng  American  woman. 


Carre  Ball  by  the  CAB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

ot  Tnunma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBan'ATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21, 1964 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  au- 


thority on  aviation  matters,  but  I  do  rec- 
ognise an  Injustice  when  I  see  gob.  A  re- 
cent editorial  carried  In  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  N0W8  entitled  "Curve  Ball  by 
the  CAB"  immediately  caught  my  eye; 
and  If  the  material  contained  in  the  edi- 
torial is  factual,  and  I  must  assume  It  to 
be  because  of  the  excellent  reputation 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  News,  I  Join 
in  the  swarm  of  protest  that  is  buzzing 
over  the  head  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  success,  provided  it  is  honest- 
ly and  diligently  earned.  All  airlines,  the 
long-established  ones  in  particular,  have 
not  always  been  successful.  Only  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  have  they  begun  to 
see  daylight  The  year  1963  was  an  ex- 
tremely prx^table  one  for  most  of  our 
large  trunkline  and  international  car- 
riers with  the  exception  of  Eastern  which 
went  through  an  agonizing  strilce  prob- 
lem and  managerial  chcCnge.  It  is  now 
anticipated  by  the  rest  of  the  industry 
that  E^astem  will  soon  regain  its  proper 
economic  position  with  other  long -estab- 
lished airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  CAB  to  penalize  success.  It  seems 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  CAB  that  if  you 
are  successful  you  are  illegal.  This  is 
not  the  concept  of  the  American  ideal; 
no  Government  agency  should  have  the 
power  to  poiallze  private  enterprise  or 
a  regulated  public  utility  simply  because 
it  is  able  to  return  dividends  to  stock- 
holders and  to  keep  enough  profit  in 
reserve  to  pour  back  into  new  plants  and 
new  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  inclxide  the  following  Washington 
Daily  News  editorial.  "Curve  Ball  by  the 
CAB"  in  the  Record. 

CuBVX  Bau,  bt  the  cab 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  according  to 
the  Government  Organization  Manual,  is 
charged  with  "maintaining  competition"  in 
the  airline  industry.  Recent  actions  indicate 
the  present  CAB  majority  is  doing  Just  the 
opposite. 

It  has  issued  a  series  of  policy  rulings,  re- 
ported by  Scripps-Howard  Staff  Writer  Jack 
Steele,  which  would: 

Force  groups  seeking  charter  fllghte  to  deal 
with  small,  nonscheduled  airlines  rather  than 
the  larger,  better-equipped  commercial  car- 
riers. 

Shift  cargo  business  from  the  major  pas- 
senger lines,  which  \uually  have  extra  space 
for  freight,  to  four  small  concerns  dealing 
only  in  cargo. 

Require  the  Post  Office  and  Defense  De- 
partmento  to  give  more  of  their  overseas 
airmail  business  to  a  single  all-cargo  line 
at  the  expense  of  regular  American  overseas 
carriers. 

The  CAB  might  argue  that  these  tentative 
decisions  are  aimed  at  keeping  the  non-sked 
companies  in  business,  and  therefCH-e  at  pre- 
serving competition. 

But  their  net  effect.  It  seems  to  us,  is 
clear:  The  agency  is  going  to  tell  customers 
which  airline  they  have  to  do  business  with. 
That  is  curbing  competition,  not  helping  it. 

A^  one  example,  a  club  wishing  to  charter 
a  fiight  from  Washington  to  New  York  for 
the  World's  Fair  now  can  choose  the  best 
offer  from  all  air  carriers  serving  the  area. 
Under  the  propoaed  changes,  it  would  have  to 
offer  the  business  first  to  one  of  the  non- 
skeds,  and  could  use  a  well-known  line  only 
If  the  non-sked  turned  the  charter  fiight 
down. 

Friends  of  the  small  lines  tried  to  achieve 
similar  changes  through  law  a  few  years  ago. 
Congress  said  no.    Now  they  apparently  have 


prevailed  on  the  CAB  to  do  by  executive  flat 
whttt  they  could  not  get  by  the  leglalatlva 
process. 

Luckily  for  the  country,  most  of  the  CAB 
rulings  in  this  regard  are  not  final — and 
thus  are  open  to  challenge.  Both  Congress 
and  the  Johnson  administration  should  take 
a  good  look  at  them  before  It  is  too  late. 


Military  Comaussaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21. 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Comptroller  General  fired  a  blast 
at  military  ctHumissaries,  charging  they 
are  costing  the  taxpayers  about  $150  mil- 
lion annually.  This  Is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  «o-called  economic  analysis, 
rampant  since  -  the  civilian  whiz-kid 
types  stormed  the  Pentagon's  walls, 
captured  control  of  its  E-ring  and  in- 
stalled  a  decisionmaking  system  which 
Ignores  people  and  morale  as  a  factor  of 
a  nation's  military  strength. 
,  They  are  out  to  cut  military  spending 
and  get  things  cheap.  Things  are  all. 
people  are  nothing  according  to  their 
way  of  thinking.  Barricaded  behind  ac- 
count books  and  computers,  they  are 
immune  to  the  historical  truth  that  the 
spirit  of  America's  men  in  uniform  and 
their  families  has  been  Just  as  essential 
an  Ingredient  to  our  victories  on  the 
battlefields  as  equipment.  In  fact  it  was 
that  spirit  which  held  the  line  during 
the  first  2  years  of  World  War  n  imtil 
our  factories  could  turn  out  the  things 
needed  for  them  to  go  on  the  offensive 
and  start  winning  the  war. 

There  are  over  2Vi  million  people 
wearing  U.S.  vmlforms.  Thus  the  $150 
million  cost  of  the  commissaries 
amoimts  to  about  $60  per  serviceman. 
Yet  that  $60  investment  gives  him  some- 
thing which  encourages  him  to  stay  in 
the  service  and  make  it  a  career.  Every 
man  that  is  given  this  stimulus  to  re- 
enlist  means  the^  Government  is  saved 
$7,000  to  equip  and  put  through  basic 
training  a  replacement.  Only  a  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  boost  in  reenllstment 
rates  need  be  gained  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  ccHnmissarles  in  order  to  wipe  out 
the  entire  $150  million  gain  the  Comp- 
troller claims  would  be  made  by  closing 
them. 

Does  the  fact  mean  nothing  that  for 
decades  and  decades  the  services  have 
maintained  these  commissaries  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  do,  tn  fact,  make 
service  life  more  attractive,  encourage 
reenlistments,  and  thus  save  countless 
millions  to  Uie  services? 

Surely,  giving  the  serviceman's  wife 
the  small  status  ssrmbol  her  commissary 
card  implies — this  wife  who  lives  next 
door  to  a  civilian  housewife  whose  hus- 
band's paycheck  Is  far  greater  than 
her's — is  much  more  tlian  a  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  factor  in  reenllstment  rates. 

It  is  time  to  stop  throwing  the  account 
books  at  our  military  personnel  and  get 
down  to  the  job  of  restoring  service  mo- 
rale which  lately  has  been  so  unmerci- 
fully kicked  around. 
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CtoptniytB  To  Prcterrc  Oar  Ifistoric 
Heritage 


EZT^39BION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


HON. 


IN  THE  I  OUSX  or  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

7  tetday,  Aprti  21, 1964 
Mr.JOEUSON.    liCr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 


18.  at  the 


site  of  the  Passaic  Falls  In 


Paterson,  :  was  privileged  to  participate 
In  a  most  Impressive  ceremony  dedicat- 
ing a  pari  overlooking  this  magnificent 
gift  of  nai  ure.  As  described  In  the  fol- 
lowing art  cle  from  the  Paterson  Evening 
News,  four  flags  trere  hoisted.  These 
flags  were  aeoepted  by  members  of  the 
Cub  Scout  B,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Rangers. 
Among  Uese  youngsters  were  repre- 
soitatlves  of  each  df  our  major  religions, 
and  they  ^  ere  of  varying  national  origin 
and  dlffen  nt  colors.  They  were  all  uni- 
fied, home  er.  as  good  Americans. 

Just  as  the  ceremonies,  themselves 
were  the  r  ssult  of  cooperation  and  unity, 
the  follow  ng  article  from  the  Paterson 
Evening  I^  ews  of  March  30.  1964.  Indi- 
cates how  very  much  co(v>eratlon  be- 
tweoi  Indi  ystry  and  labor  contributed  to 
the  succes  i  of  the  project 

My  dlstl  Qgulshed  predecessor  In  Con- 
gress. Go 'don  CUifield,  and  the  es- 
teemed publisher  of  the  Paterson  Eve- 
ning New  I.  Harry  B.  Haines,  deserve 
much  crec  it  and  honor  for  their  public 
spirit  tn  SI  arklng  the  entire  project. 

The  art  cle  follows: 


L&BOB    AKD 


lXDVsn.T  Back  Civic  Project  at 
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heritage  ot  the  Paaaalc  Palls 

more  meanlngfxil  to  thla  and 

by    the   public-spirited 

;wo  Teamsters  union  locals,  and 

it  has  sparked  among  other 

ix^ustry  groups. 

18,  when  the  dty  dedicates  the 

puis  overlook,  the  scene  will  be 

by  the  eoion  of  the  American 

flags  that  will  be  flown  from 

flagpole,  the  gift  of  locals  No. 

and  No.  046  of  Passaic,  Inter- 

Bzt>therhood  of  Teamsters. 

both  unions:    James  Perrottl, 

Lawrence  De  Angells,  secre- 

of  local  No.  099;  Michael  A.  At- 

and  Daniel  Tortorello,  secre- 

,  local  No.  046  met  with  Harry 

publisher  of  the  Paterson  News  to 

plans  to  make  this  contrlbu- 

(Uty  for  the  Palls  Park.    Also  pres- 

Ifayor  Prank  X.  araves.  Jr.,  who 

gift  for  the  city;  former  Con- 

Canfleld.  chairman  ot  the 

Committee   on   the   falls 

Ernest  O.  Branca,  executive  as- 

DlTlsion  of  Public   Service 

Co.  and  William  Gates,  presl- 

Ladder  Co.,  636  21st  Avenue. 

each  member  of  the  group  per- 

Balnea  aald  the  occaalon  repre- 

ithlng  I  have  long  Tlsualiaed,  the 

of  labor,  management,  and  the 

of  thia  dty  on  programs  ot  this 

at  dramatising  and  making 

the  history  ot  this  great 


ths 

Gardon 
Ac  viscsy 


Paiiaie 


he  said,  "marks  only  the  pre- 

wlU  be  happening  on  the  ISfh 

dedication  date)    when  the 

reatored  to  its  rightful  place  as 

tlila  qwt  aa  the  birthplace 

1  Qduatrlal  dty  of  the  new  world." 


what 
ovarii  lok 


ma  rklng 


"I  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing,"  he 
continued,  "for  you  are  doing  this,  not  for 
me,  not  for  yourself  but  the  dty  of  Paterson 
and  Its  future  generations." 

He  noted  that  the  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  Is  to  be  moved  frran  Its  present 
location  at  the  post  office  plaaa  to  the  falls 
overlook,  and  said  he  hoped  "It  wUl  be  In 
place   for   the   dedication    ceremonies." 

THE   INSPIHATION 

De  Angells,  speaking  for  the  two  unions, 
said  they  had  been  aware  of  Mr.  Haines' 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Interest  tn  the  local  scenic  site,  to- 
ward having  the  area  eventually  developed 
Into  a  national  shrine. 

It  was  here  that  Alexander  Hamilton  stood 
and  saw  In  the  roaring  waters  of  tbe  Passaic 
Palls  "enough  water  power  to  turn  all  the 
wheels  of  Industry  In  America."  He  en- 
visioned a  great  Industrial  city  rising  on  Its 
shores  freeing  the  New  World  from  Its  de- 
pendence on  the  Industrial  production  of 
the  Old.  Hamilton  Implemented  that  dream 
by  setting  up  the  Society  for  Useful  Manu- 
factures (SUM)  with  a  contract  so  foolproof 
that  It  stood  unbroken  for  some  200  years, 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  legal  minds. 

As  representatives  of  a  powerful  labor  or- 
ganlzaUon,  the  leaders  of  both  the  Paterson 
and  Passaic  Teamster  unions  saw  It  as  their 
civic  responsibility  to  share  in  any  move- 
ment aimed  at  giving  recognition  to  tbe 
city's  Industrial  and  historic  heritage,  De 
Angells  told  Mr.  Haines.  A  survey  of  the 
site  revealed  to  them  that  although  the 
plaza  has  been  beautified  and  Improved  to 
provide  a  scenic  overlook,  it  lacked  a  flagpole 
big  enough  to  appropriately  display  tbe 
colors. 

They  put  the  Idea  up  to  their  respective 
memberships  and  found  mutual  agreement 
that  a  flagpole  would  be  a  suitable  gift. 

GATES    VOLUNTEERS 

De  Angells  said  they  then  contacted  Wil- 
liam Gates,  president  of  a  company  which 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Paterson  business 
community  for  more  than  100  years:  himself 
a  descendant  of  Civil  War  stock. 

He  said  that  Gates  had  become  so  en- 
thused that  he  had  agreed  to  supply  the 
pole  at  cost.  He  also  is  contributing  a  mon- 
ument to  be  erected  at  its  base,  on  which  a 
plaque  will  be  placed  to  designate  the  donors 
and  the  story  behind  their  gift. 

The  45-foot  tubular  aluminum  flagpole 
will  be  equipped  with  a  14-foot  crossbar, 
capable  of  accommodating  four  flags  In  ad- 
dition to  the  single  American  flag.  The 
pole  will  be  topped  by  a  24-inch  gold-plated 
replica  of  the  American  Eagle,  which  will 
serve  as  a  weathervane.  The  base  on  which 
the  eagle  rests  will  carry  the  insignia  of  the 
Society  for  Useful  Manufactures  (SUM). 

FOUH  rXAGS  TO  TLT 

For  the  dedication  ceremonies  the  flags 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (established  by  Ham- 
ilton) the  State  of  New  Jersey,  city  of  Pater- 
son. and  the  State's  tercentenary  flag  will  be 
displayed,  as  well  as  the  national  flag.  Other 
flags  will  be  flown  from  time  to  time  appro- 
priate to  the  events  being  observed. 

The  legend  to  be  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
the  monument  will  read : 

"This  flagstaff  Is  our  salute  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  whose  vision  and  en- 
ergy made  Paterson  the  flrst  Industrial  city 
In  America,  and  to  his  creation  of  the  Society 
for  Useful  Manxifactures  which  made  this 
very  ground  the  cradle  of  American  Industry. 
To  this  gallant  statesman  and  the  working 
men  and  women  who  helped  forge  this  great 
Nation  out  of  the  wilderness,  we  are  ever 
grateful. 

"Gift  to  the  people  •  •  •  James  Perrottl, 
president;  Lawrence  De  Angells,  secretary- 
treasurer,  ofllcers,  and  members,  local  000,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Mi- 
chael A.  Ardls,  president — Daniel  Tcrtorello. 


aeeretary-treasurer,  ofllcers,  and  members,  lo- 
cal 946,  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 

A  further  step  toward  promoting  the 
Passaic  Palls  as  a  majcx'  national  toxirlst  at- 
traction will  be  accomplished  through  the 
cooperation  of  Public  Serrloe  Corporation. 

tVZ    LAlCrPOSTS 


Becently  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Haines  that  the  more  than  60-year-old 
ornamental  Iron  lampposts  at  the  now  un- 
used Lackawanna  Placa  were  about  to  be 
removed  by  PuUic  Service  Corporation. 

With  the  thought  that  they  would  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  general  use  of  the 
falls  overlook.  Mr.  Haines  contacted  Mr. 
Branca  to  see  how  they  might  be  acquired. 
He  learned  that  these  suppoaedly  obsolete 
lighting  fixtures  are  in  wide  demand  by  com- 
munlUes  seeking  to  beautify  their  streets 
with  the  charm  of  a  bygone  day. 

However,  when  Mr.  Branca  learned  of  the 
dvlc  geature  being  contemplated  by  the  un- 
ion bodies,  he  pledged  to  use  his  Influence 
with  the  parent  cori>oration  to  have  the 
poles  made  available  locally  at  a  cost  to  make 
their  acquisition  feasible.  Mr.  Branca's  sug- 
gestion met  with  Instant  enthusiasm  and  the 
Public  Service  Corp.  jwomptly  agreed  to  do- 
nate the  lamp  poets  for  this  purpose.  Public 
Service  even  went  further.  It  agreed  to  send 
its  own  UghUng  engineers  from  the  Newark 
headquarters  to  supervise  the  layout  and  ad- 
vise on  the  Installation.  The  lamp  posts 
will  not  be  in  place  by  next  month's  dedica- 
tion but  wiU  be  Installed  before  the  summer 
tourist  season  gets  actively  underway. 

MATOa   COMMENDS    THEM 

Mayor  Graves,  who  joined  the  group  in  Mr. 
Haines'  oflice,  highly  commended  the  union 
leaders  for  their  public  spirited  gesture. 

He  paid  tribute,  too.  to  Mr.  Haines,  for  his 
leadership  In  the  restoration  of  the  falls  and 
said  "this  Is  typical  of  his  lifetime  dvlc  serv- 
ice. There  Is  hardly  a  dvlc  program,  a  me- 
morial, a  historic  <x  patriotic  project  that 
does  not  bear  his  stamp  of  leadership,"  he 
stated. 

He  also  acknowledged  the  cooperation  of 
Public  Service  Corp.  and  said:  "It  is  right 
that  Industry  and  the  men  whose  brawn  and 
brains  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning 
are  sharing  tn  this  Interprlse.  For  without 
this  kind  of  teamwork,  the  great  Industrial 
might  of  America  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
envisioned  In  the  mists  rising  above  the 
Passaic  Falls  could  never  have  taken  shape." 
Mr.  Haines,  too,  had  words  of  appreciation 
and  commendation  for  the  labor  leaders,  and 
for  the  contributions  being  made  by  Branca. 
Public  Service,  and  Gates. 

"They  are  helping  to  preserve  the  precious 
heritage  of  the  past  and  to  make  meanln^ul 
for  today  the  message  of  yesterday." 


Compensatioii  for  Joblcfi:  No  Give- 
Away  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  21, 1964 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  membership  to 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Barry  L.  Tyson. 
m^tTopoIttan  asea  manager,  Florida 
State  Employment  Service,  In  which  he 
points  out  that  compensation  for  the  Job- 
less ti  no  giveaway  program  : 
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Compensation   rot   Joblxss:    No   Giveaway 
PxooaAM 

In  reading  your  editorial  concerning  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  programs  in  attacking  the 
unemployment  and  poverty  problems  of  the 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  concur  with  your 
conclusions  that  it  should  not  be  a  giveaway 
program  but  one  based  on  sound  planning 
for  the  future  and  not  for  Just  the  present 
election  year. 

I  also  feel  that  Dade  County  could  offer 
some  guldeposts  that  would  probably  be  very 
helpful  to  any  program  designed  to  assist 
the  unemployed,  and  your  statements  on  the 
subject  sum  up  the  problems  that  exist. 

But  perhaps  you  were  misled  when  you 
quoted  a  statement  concerning  unemploy- 
ment compensation  made  by  an  anonj^mous 
official  who  said  "We  cannot  get  them  off 
unemployment  compensation  long  enough 
to  take  the  course  even  when  the  Government 
pays  for  It." 

I  feel  that  statements  such  as  this,  regard- 
less of  who  makes  them,  should  be  checked 
for  their  accuracy.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  those  persons  collecting  unem- 
plojmient  compensation  are  not  the  ones 
who  need  the  training.  In  order  to  collect 
unemployment  compensation  a  person  must 
have  some  previous  work  experience  and  con- 
sequently he  would  have  an  occupation  of 
some  kind.  Also,  experience  Indicates  that 
these  people  mostly  are  between  Jobs  and 
they  do  not  remain  on  the  iinemployment 
rolls  for  a  long  duration.  Another  fact  is 
that  most  of  the  past  and  present  trainees 
have  never  drawn  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  If  they  had  It  has  long  since  run 
out.  He  Is  not  the  person  we  are  aiming 
at  speciflclally,  but  the  one  who  needs  the 
training  Is  the  person  with  no  skills  and 
little  education. 

Harxt  L.  Tyson, 
Metropolitan  Area  Manager, 
Florida  State  Employment  Service. 
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Text    of    President's    Address    to    the 
Associated  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON,  CARL  ALBERT 

OP    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  address  to  newspaper 
executives  and  their  guests  on  April  20, 
1964,  to  open  the  annual  celebration  of 
Publishers'  Week  in  New  York  City.  The 
President,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel,  took  the  occasion  to 
announce  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  v/ould  both  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  production  of 
uranium  and  plutonlum  for  nuclear 
weapons.  By  any  standards  this  was 
one  of  the  President's  finest  speeches 
and  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  of  this  year.  The  text  In  its 
entirety  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Apr.  21 
1964] 

Text  op  PaEsn>cNT*B  Addsess  to  the 

Associated  Press 

The  world  has  changed  many  times  since 

General  Washington  counseled  his  new  and 

weak   country  to  "obewve  good   faith  and 

Justice  toward  all  nations."     Great  empires 


have  risen  and  dissolved.  Great  heroes  have 
made  their  entrances  and  left  the  stage. 
And  America  has  slowly,  often  reluctantly, 
grown  to  be  a  great  pown-  and  a  leading 
member  of  world  society. 

We  seek  today,  as  we  did  In  Washington's 
time,  to  protect  the  life  of  oxu*  Nation,  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  our  citizens,  and  pursue 
the  happiness  of  our  people.  This  Is  the 
touchstone  of  our  wortd  policy. 

Thus  we  seek  to  add  no  territory  to  our 
dominion,  no  satellites  to  our  orbit,  no 
slavish  followers  to  our  policies.  The  most 
impressive  witness  to  this  restraint  Is  that 
for  a  centiu7  our  own  frontiers  have  stood 
quiet  and  unarmed. 

But  we  have  also  learned  in  this  century, 
at  painful  and  bloody  cost,  that  our  own 
freedom  depends  on  the  freedom  of  others — 
that  our  own  protection  requires  that  we 
help  protect  others — that  we  draw  Increased 
strength  from  the  strength  of  others. 

Thus  to  allies  we  are  the  most  dependable 
and  enduring  of  friends,  for  our  own  safety 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  that  friend- 
ship. To  enemies  we  are  the  most  steadfast 
and  determined  of  foes,  for  we  know  that 
surrender  anywhere  threatens  defeat  every- 
where. 

cxnebation  op  unity 

For  a  generation — without  regard  to  party 
or  region  or  class — oxir  country  has  been 
united  In  a  basic  foreign  policy  that  grows 
from  this  Inescapable  teaching. 

The  principles  of  this  foreign  policy  have 
been  shaped  in  battle,  tested  in  danger,  sus- 
tained In  achievement.  They  have  endured 
under  four  Presidents  at  the  United  States 
because  they  reflect  the  realities  of  our  world 
and  the  aims  of  our  country. 

Particular  actions  must  change  as  events 
change  conditions.  We  must  be  alert  to 
shifting  realities,  to  emerging  opportunities 
and  fresh  dangers.  But  we  must  not  mistake 
day-to-day  changes  for  fundamental  move- 
ments in  the  course  of  history.  It  often  re- 
quires greater  courage  and  resolution  to 
maintain  a  policy  which  time  has  tested  than 
to  change  it  In  the  face  of  the  moment's 
pressures. 

Our  foreign  policy  rests  on  tested  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  since  Korea  we  have  labored  to  build 
a  military  strength  of  unmatched  might.  We 
have  succeeded.  If  the  threat  of  war  has 
lessened,  it  is  largely  because  our  opponents 
realize  attack  would  iMing  destruction.  This 
effort  has  been  costly.  But  the  costs  of  weak- 
ness are  far  greater  than  the  costs  of 
strength,  and  the  pajrment  far  more  painful. 
That  is  why,  in  the  last  3  years,  your  Govern- 
ment has  strengthened  the  whole  range  of 
America's  defenses — increasing  defense 
spending  by  |17  billion. 

Seoond,  we  have  resisted  Communist  efforts 
to  extend  their  dominion  and  expand  their 
power.  We  have  taken  the  risks  and  used 
the  power  which  this  principle  demanded. 
We  have  avoided  purposeleas  provocation  and 
needless  adventure. 

PROVE  determination 

The  Berlin  airlift,  the  Korean  war,  the  de- 
fense of  Formosa,  the  Cuba  crisis,  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam,  prove  out  determination 
to  resist  aggression  and  our  ability  to  adapt 
partlciUar  response  to  partlciilar  challenge. 

Third,  we  have  worked  for  the  revival  of 
strength  among  ovur  allies:  initially,  to  op- 
pose Cooununlst  encroachment  on  war-weak- 
ened nations;  in  the  long  run,  because  our 
own  futiure  rests  on  the  vitality  and  unity 
of  the  Western  society  to  which  we  belong. 

Fourth,  we  have  encouraged  the  independ- 
ence and  progress  of  develc^lng  countries — 
both  old  friends  and  new  nations.  We  are 
safer  and  more  comfortable  In  a  world  where 
all  people  can  govern  themselves  In  their  own 
way,  and  all  nations  have  the  inner  strength 
to  resist  external  domination. 

Fifth,  we  liave  pursued  every  liope  of  a 
lasting  peace.    From  tbe  Baruch  plan  to  the 


Test  Ban  Treaty  we  have  sought  and  wel- 
comed agreements  which  decrease  danger 
without  decreasing  security.  In  that  pur- 
suit, for  ao  years  we  have  been  the  leading 
power  In  support  ct  the  United  Nations.  In 
that  pursuit,  this  year  as  in  every  year,  we 
wUl  work  to  reach  agreement  on  measures  to 
reduce  armament  and  lessen  the  chance  of 
war. 

Today  we  apply  these  same  principles  to  a 
world  much  changed  since  1946.  Europe 
seeks  a  new  role  for  strength  rather  than  pro- 
tection for  weakness.  The  unity  of  commu- 
nism is  being  eroded  by  the  insistent  forces 
of  nationalism  and  diverging  Interest.  A 
whole  new  group  of  societies  is  painfully 
struggling  toward  the  modem  world. 
principles  adequate 

Our  basic  principles  are  adequate  to  this 
shifting  world.  But  fwelgn  policy  is  more 
than  a  set  of  general  principles.  It  Is  the 
changing  application  of  those  principles  to 
specific  dangers  and  opportunities.  It  In- 
volves knowledge  of  strengths  and  awareness 
of  limitations  in  each  new  situation.  The 
presence  of  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  was  a 
fact.  The  presence  of  fallout  In  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  a  fact.  The  presence  of  guer- 
rillas in  Vietnam  is  a  fact.  Such  facts  can- 
not be  dealt  with  simply  by  hlstc«-lcal  Judg- 
ments or  general  precepts.  They  require 
concrete  acts  of  courage,  wisdom,  and  re- 
straint. 

These  qualities  of  endurance  and  innova- 
tion, continuity  and  change  are  at  work  In  at 
least  six  major  areas  of  continuing  concern. 

First,  Is  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union — the  center  of  our  concern  for  peace. 

The  Communists,  using  force  and  Intrigue, 
seek  to  bring  about  a  CommiuUst-domlnated 
world.  Our  convictions,  our  Interests,  our 
life  as  a  nation,  demand  that  we  resolutely 
oppose  that  effort.  This  activity  and  this 
alone,  is  the  caxise  of  the  oold  war  between  us. 

For  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  peaceful  competition.  We  welcome  it 
and  we  will  win  it.  It  is  our  system  which 
flourishes  and  grows  stronger  la  a  wwld  free 
from  the  threat  of  war.  And  In  such  a  com- 
I>etition  all  i>eople,  ever3^here,  will  gain. 

Today  there  are  new  pressures,  new  re- 
alities, which  make  it  permissible  to  hope 
that  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  U  in  ours. 

And  our  own  restraint  may  be  convincing 
the  Soviet  leaders  of  the  reality  that  we  seek 
neither  war,  nor  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thus.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  take  im- 
portant steps  toward  the  day  when  In  the 
words  of  the  Book  of  Micah,  "nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore." 

We  must  remember  that  peace  will  not 
come  suddenly.  It  will  not  «nerge  dra- 
matically from  a  single  agreement  or  a  sin- 
gle meeting.  It  will  be  advanced  by  concrete 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  ccxnmon  interests, 
by  Increased  awareness  of  shifting  dangers 
and  allnements,  by  the  development  of  trvist 
In  a  good  faith  securely  based  on  a  reasoned 
view  of  the  world. 

POSITION    IS    cxear 

Our  own  position  is  clear.  We  will  discuss 
any  problem,  listen  to  any  proposal,  pursue 
any  agreement,  take  any  action  which  might 
lessen  the  chance  of  war  without  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  our  allies  or  our  own  ability 
to  defend  the  alliance  agrainst  attack. 

I  am  taking  two  actions  which  reflect  both 
our  desire  to  reduce  tensions,  and  our  un- 
willingness to  risk  weakness. 

I  have  ordered  a  further  substantial  re- 
duction In  our  production  of  enriched  ura- 
nl\ma,  to  be  carried  out  over  a  4-year  period. 
When  added  to  prevloiu  reductions,  this  wlU 
mean  an  overall  decrease  In  the  production 
of  Plutonium  by  30  percent  and  of  enriched 
xiranium  by  40  percent.  By  bringing  produc- 
tion In  line  with  need,  we  reduce  tension 
Willie  maintaining  all  necessary  power.    In 
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IS  CDmUI.  TASK 

for  Progress  is  the  central  task 
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hat  Alliance  TnM.n«  more  than 
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stand  still  in  Latin  America  is  to  "throw 
the  sand  against  the  wind." 

We  must,  of  course,  be  on  guard  against 
Conununlst  subversion.  But  anti-com- 
munism alone  will  not  suffice  to  insure  our 
liberty  ch'  ftilflll  our  dreams.  That  will  take 
leadership  dedicated  to  economic  progress 
without  uneconomic  privilege — to  social 
change  which  enhances  social  justice — to 
political  reform  which  widens  human  free- 
dom. 

The  resumption  of  relations  with  Panama 
proves  once  again  the  unmatched  ability  of 
our  Inter-American  system  to  resolve  dis- 
putes among  good  neighbors.  At  the  outset 
of  that  dispute  we  stated  our  willingness  to 
seek  a  solution  to  all  problems  without  con- 
ditions to  any  kind.  We  never  departed  from 
that  willingness.  On  that  basis  the  dispute 
was  settled. 

We  now  move  toward  solution  with  the 
generosity  of  friends  who  realize,  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said.  "You  cannot  be  friends  on 
any  other  terms  than  upon  the  terms  of 
equality." 

The  vise  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  subversion 
and  terror  is  an  obstacle  to  our  hopes  for 
the  hemisphere.  Our  first  task  must  be,  as 
it  has  been,  to  isolate  Cuba  from  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  frustrate  its  efforts  to  de- 
stroy free  governments,  and  expose  for  all 
to  see  the  ugliness  of  communism.  That 
policy  is  working.  The  problems  of  this 
hemisphere  would  be  tax  more  serious  if 
Castro  fought  the  councils  of  the  OA3;  dis- 
rupting debate  and  blocking  decision — if  he 
had  open  channels  of  trade  and  communica- 
tion along  which  subversion  and  terror  could 
flow — if  his  economy  had  been  a  successful 
model  rather  than  a  dismal  warning.  The 
effectiveness  of  our  policy  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  trade  statistics.  It  has  increased 
awareness  of  difference  and  danger,  revealed 
the  brutal  nature  of  the  Cuban  regime, 
lessened  opportiinities  for  subversion,  re- 
duced the  nimiber  of  Castro's  followers,  and 
drained  the  resources  of  our  adversaries. 

We  will  continue  this  policy  with  every 
peaceful  means  at  our  command. 

A  fourth  area  of  continuity  and  change 
is  the  battle  for  freedom  in  the  Par  East. 

Wnj,    NOT    WEAKEN 

In  the  last  20  years,  in  two  wars,  millions 
of  Americans  have  fought  to  prevent  the 
armed  conquest  of  free  Asia.  Having  In- 
vested so  heavily  in  the  past,  we  will  not 
weaken  in  the  present. 

The  first  American  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Par  East  was  instructed  to  inform  all 
countries  that  we  never  make  conquests,  or 
ask  any  nation  to  let  us  establish  ourselves 
in  their  countries. 

That  was  ovir  policy  in  1832.  That  Is  our 
policy  today.  Oiu-  conquering  forces  left 
Asia  after  World  War  II  with  less  territory 
under  our  flag  than  before.  But  if  we  have 
desired  no  conquest  for  ourselves,  we  have 
steadfastly  opposed  It  for  others.  The  in- 
dependence of  Asian  nations  is  a  link  in 
our  own  freedom. 

In  Korea  we  proved  the  futility  of  direct 
aggression.  In  Vietnam  the  Commtmlsts 
now  try  the  more  insidious,  but  equally  dan- 
gerous, methods  of  subversion,  terror,  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  They  conduct  a  campaign 
organized,  directed,  supplied,  and  supported 
from  Hanoi. 

Armed  Comm\inist  attack  on  Vietnam  is  a 
reality.  The  fighting  spirit  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  a  reality.  The  request  of  a  friend  for  ovu- 
help  is  a  reality.  The  statement  of  the 
SEATO  allies  that  Communist  defeat  is  "es- 
sential" is  a  reality.  To  fail  to  respond  to 
these  realities  woiUd  refiect  on  our  honor  as  a 
Nation,  xindermine  worldvsdde  confidence  in 
our  courage,  and  convince  every  nation  in 
south  Asia  that  It  must  bow  to  Conununlst 
terms  to  survive. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  difficult.  But 
there  Is  an  old  American  saying  that  "when 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get  going." 
Let  no  one  doubt  that  we  are  in  this  battle 


as  long  as  South  Vietnam  wants  our  support 
and  needs  our  assistance  to  protect  its  free- 
dom. 

I  have  already  ordered  measures  to  help 
step  up  the  fighting  capacity  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  to  help  Improve  the  welfare 
and  morale  of  the  civilian  population,  and 
to  keep  our  forces  at  whatever  level  continued 
independence  reqiiires. 

No  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam  Is 
possible  as  long  as  the  Communists  hope  to 
achieve  victory  by  force.  Once  war  seems 
hopeless,  then  peace  may  be  possible.  The 
door  is  always  open  to  any  settlement  which 
assures  the  independence  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  its  freedom  to  seek  help  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

In  Laos  we  continue  to  support  the  Geneva 
agreements  which  offer  the  best  hope  for 
peace  and  independence  for  that  strife-torn 
land.  At  my  Instruction  Assistant  Secretary 
William  Bundy  has  already  arrived  In  Laos 
for  a  first-hand  examination  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  48  hoxu^. 

ACT  ON  azALrnxs 

As  for  Chiiut  itself,  so  long  as  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  pursiie  confilct  and  preach  vio- 
lence, there  can  be  no  easing  of  relationships. 
There  are  some  who  prophesy  that  these 
policies  will  change.  But  we  must  base  our 
acts  on  present  realities,  not  futiire  hopes. 
It  is  not  we  who  mxist  reexamine  our  view  of 
China,  it  is  the  Chinese  Communists  who 
must  reexamine  their  view  of  the  world. 
Nor  can  anyone  doubt  our  uiudterable  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  and  liberty  of  Free 
China.  Meanwhile,  we  say  to  our  historic 
friends,  the  talented  and  courageous  Chinese 
people  on  the  mainland,  that,  Jtist  as  we  op- 
posed aggression  against  them,  we  must  op- 
pose aggression  by  their  rulers — and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Fifth  is  our  concern  with  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia.  We  welcome  their 
emergence:  for  their  goals  flow  from  hopes 
like  our  own.  We  began  the  revolt  from 
colonial  rule  which  Is  now  reshaping  conti- 
nents and  creating  new  nations.  Ovir  mas- 
tery of  technology  has  helped  men  to  learn 
that  poverty  is  not  inevitable,  that  disease 
and  hunger  are  not  laws  of  nature.  Having 
helped  create  hopes,  we  must  help  satisfy 
them,  or  witness  a  rising  discontent  which 
may  ultimately  menace  our  own  welfare. 

What  we  desire  for  the  developing  nations 
is  that  we  desire  for  ourselves — economic 
progress  which  will  permit  them  to  shape 
their  own  institutions,  and  the  Independence 
which  wUl  allow  them  to  take  a  dignified 
place  in  the  world  community. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  our  inten- 
tion to  win  the  war  against  poverty  at  home. 
and  to  help  fight  it  around  the  world.  This 
battle  vrtll  not  be  easy  or  swift.  It  takes 
time  to  educate  young  nilnds,  and  shape  the 
structure  of  a  modem  economy.  But  the 
world  must  not  be  divided  into  rich  nations 
and  poor  nations,  white  nations  and  colored 
nations.  In  such  division  are  the  seeds  of 
terrible  discord  and  danger  in  decades  to 
come. 

A  WALL  or  CLASS 

For  the  wall  between  rich  and  poor  is  a 
wall  of  glass  through  which  all  can  see. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  more  stable 
prices  for  raw  materials,  and  broader  oppor- 
tunity for  trade.  We  are  ready  to  help  meet 
these  claims,  as  we  have  already  done,  for 
example,  with  the  negotiation  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement,  and  as  we  will  do 
in  the  Kennedy  round. 

We  will  continue  with  the  direct  economic 
assistance  which  has  been  a  vital  part  of  our 
policy  for  20  years. 

Last  year  the  Congress  reduced  foreign  aid 
from  a  requested  M-S  billion  to  a  total  of 
•3.4  billion.  This  yeiu*  I  ordered  that  our  re- 
quest be  cut  to  the  absolute  minimum  con- 
sistent with 'our  commitments  and  oiu*  se- 
cxu-ity.    That  was  done. 

Every  dollar  cut  from  that  request  will 
directly  diminish  the  security  of  the  United 
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states.  If  in  spite  of  this  clear  need  and 
this  clear  warning,  substantial  cuts  are  made 
again  this  year — in  either  military  or  eco- 
nomic funds — it  will  be  my  solemn  duty  as 
President  to  submit  supplemental  requests 
for  additional  amounts  until  the  necessary 
funds  are  appropriated. 

In  these  areas,  and  In  other  areas  of  con- 
cern we  remain  faithfiil  to  tested  principle 
and  deep  conviction  while  shaping  o\ir  ac- 
tions to  shifting  danger  and  fresh  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  year  Is  an  election  year  In  the  United 
States.  In  thU  year  let  neither  friend  nor 
enemy  abroad  mistake  growing  discussion 
for  growing  dissension,  conflict  over  pro- 
grams for  conflict  over  principle,  political 
division  for  political  paralysis. 

Let  those  at  home  who  share  in  the  great 
democratic  struggle  remember  that  the 
world  is  their  audience,  that  attack  on  old 
policies  requires  responsible  presentation  of 
new  choices;  that  In  the  protection  of  our 
security,  partisan  politics  must  yield  to  na- 
tional need. 

I  recognize  that  those  who  seek  to  dis- 
cuss great  ptibllc  issues  must  be  informed  on 
those  Issues.  Therefore,  I  have  instructed 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  be  ready 
to  provide  major  candidates  for  the  Office  of 
President  with  all  possible  Information  help- 
ful to  their  discussion  of  American  policy. 
I  hope  candidates  will  accept  this  offer  in 
the  spirit  In  which  It  is  made — ^the  encour- 
agement of  the  responsible  discussion  which 
is  the  touchstone  of  the  democratic  process. 

roaXVEl  BOUND  UP 

In  the  past  ao  years  we  have  gradually  be- 
come aware  that  Amoica  is  forever  bound  up 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world:  that  our  own  f u- 
tiire  Is  linked  to  the  future  of  all.  In  great 
capitals  and  In  tiny  villages,  in  the  councils 
of  great  powers  and  in  the  rooms  of  imknown 
planners,  events  are  being  set  in  motion 
which  will  continually  call  upon  our  atten- 
tion and  oxir  resources. 

Prophecy  is  always  unsvu-e.  But  if  any- 
thing is  certain  it  U  that  this  Nation  can 
never  again  retreat  from  world  responsibility. 
We  win  be  Involved  In  the  world  for  the  rest 
of  our  hlst<»y.  We  must  accustom  ourselves 
to  working  for  liberty  In  th?  community  of 
nations  as  we  have  pursued'  It  In  our  ccxn- 
munity  of  States. 

The  struggle  is  not  merely.?  long.  It  is  \m- 
ending.  For  It  Is  pcut  of  man's  ancient  effort 
to  master  the  passions  of  his  mind,  the  de- 
mands of  his  spirit,  and  the  cruelties  of 
nature.  We  have  entered  a  new  areiut.  The 
door  has  closed  behind  us.  And  the  old  stage 
has  passed  Into  history. 

Dangers  will  r^lace  dangers;  challenges 
will  take  the  place  of  challenges,  new  hopes 
win  come  as  old  hc^s  fade.  There  Is  no 
tximlng  from  a  course  which  will  require  wis- 
dom and  endurance  so  long  as  the  name  ot 
America  still  sounds  on  this  earth. 


Harold  Russell  Appointed  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  tibe  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appointment  last  Saturday  by  President 
Johnson  of  Harold  Russell  to  the  impor- 


tant position  of  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  succeeding  our  late  col- 
league, MaJ.  Oen.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  is  an 
excellent  one. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  in 
appointing  Harold  RusselL  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  made  a  better  ap- 
pointment Harold  Russell  will  give  out- 
standing leadership  in  carrying  out  his 
duties. 

For  his  appointment  will  bring  hope 
and  confidence  to  millions  of  handi- 
capped persons  in  America. 

In  April,  1962,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Harold  Russell,  past  national 
commander  of  the  AMVETS,  former  vice 
president  of  the  World  Veterans  Fund, 
Inc.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Disabled  Vet- 
erans Committee  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, to  be  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee. 

Millions  remember  the  48-year-old 
double  arm  amputee,  who  Is  a  resident 
of  Weyland,  Mass.,  for  his  Academy 
Award  winning  performance  in  the  mov- 
ie "Best  Years  of  Our  Lives." 

But  to  countless  others  the  name  of 
Harold  Russell  has  symbolized  the  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  those  handicapped 
as  the  result  of  combat  injuries,  acci- 
dents, or  disease  who  have  waged  an  up- 
hill fight  to  rehabilitate  themselves,  en- 
ter gainful  employment  and  become  use- 
ful and  tax-paying  members  of  their 
community. 

Moreover,  the  Vice  Chairman  has 
traveled  throughout  the  world,  working 
with  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  and 
inspiring  men  and  nations  to  greater  ef- 
forts for  worid  peace  and  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  victims  of  war  and  persecution. 

In  addition,  he  has  worked  with  the 
Treasury  Department  to  spur  the  sale 
of  savings  bonds,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults.  Currently  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  CARE  and  on  its 
Executive  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  International  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth. 

In  1920,  Russell  moved  to  Boston  with 
his  family  at  the  age  of  6,  following  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  attended  pub- 
lic schools  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
graduating  in  1933.  After  graduation  he 
went  to  work  for  a  grocery  chain  and 
rose  to  the  position  of  store  manager. 

In  February  1942  he  entered  the  Army 
and  volimteered  for  service  with  the 
paratroops.  He  qualified  as  a  paratroop- 
er Instructor — attaining  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant— and  specialized  in  demolition  and 
explosives.  He  made  more  than  50 
jumps  until  an  explosion  cost  him  his 
hands. 

This  altered  his  career  but  Harold 
Russell  was  determined  not  to  let  the 
accident  get  him  down.  He  has  received 
many  awards.  Including  the  honor  of 
being  chosen  by  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce  as  1  of  the  10  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  the  Year  in  1950. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Russell  at  a  regional 
meeting  held  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  on 
AprU  13-14.  1964: 


Remarks  or  Harolo  Russell,  Vice  Chairmam, 

THE    PRXSniENT'S     COMICRTB    ON    EMFLOT- 
MKNT  or  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Today  I  am  going  tq.  teU  you  three  stories, 
make  two  points,  ask  one  question,  and  sit 
down. 

The  stories  are  true,  although  I  am  not 
revealing  any  names.  They  are  not  particu- 
larly unusual  st(»^es:  I  am  sure  you  know 
of  similar  ones  right  here  In  this  city. 

They  are  stcoles  of  courage — "Profiles  of 
Courage,"  you  might  call  them. 

The  first  Is  of  an  epileptic,  a  brilliant  law- 
yer. Yes,  he  has  occasional  seizures.  But 
they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  were  before  his 
doctors  found  the  right  combination  of 
drugs;  and  they  usiially  occur  before  noon; 
and  he  has  learned  to  detect  the  vramlng 
signs  and  lie  down  beforehand. 

After  graduating  from  law  school  with 
high  honors,  he  got  a  job  with  a  law  firm. 
He  pulled  no  punches;  he  told  his  boss  he 
was  an  epileptic.  The  boss  hesitated  at  first, 
but  high  honc»v  students  dont  come  along 
every  day— so  the  young  epUeptlc  was  hired. 

A  year  passed.  Everything  was  going  along 
just  fine,  but  then  it  happened — a  seizure  on 
the  job.  The  next  day  the  boss  called  him 
in,  and  looked  down  at  the  ground  while 
talking  to  htm.  "Look,  you  know  how  it 
is  *  *  *"  and  a  jiimble  of  more  words,  all 
adding  up  to  tJhe  fact  that  the  law  flrm  no 
longer  could  use  the  services  of  this  bright 
young  man.    He  vras  fired. 

Well,  you  dont  keep  a  good  man  down. 
And  so  he  started  his  own  law  practice,  at 
first  using  the  living  room  of  his  house  as  an 
office.  From  ttie  beginning,  every  cme  of  his 
clients  knew  he  was  an  epUeptlo,  but  they 
also  knew  he  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  and  re- 
tained him  anyway.  He  buUt  his  practice 
around  his  disability — no  morning  ai^Ktlnt- 
ments,  an  associate  to  handle  court  cases 
whenever  there's  even  a  remote  chance  of  a 
seizure,  an  occasional  time  out  for  a  rest. 

The  young  lawyer  Isnt  getting  rich,  but 
he  Is  making  a  living,  and  he's  doing  It  en- 
tirely on  his  own — no  favors  asked. 

And  BO  ends  story  niunber  one.  Now  for 
story  number  two. 

This  one  has  to  do  with  an  attractive 
woman  now  in  her  middle  thirties,  who  spent 
the  best  yeafs  of  her  life — frtxn  age  20  to 
age  30 — in  a  mental  hospital — 10  whole  years 
out  of  touch  with  the  world.  But  modem 
therapies  and  modem  drugs  worked  wonders 
on  her  and — the  miracle  of  miracles — came 
the  day  of  her  discharge. 

The  hospital's  rehabilitation  worker  found 
her  a  job  as  a  typist,  and  everything  seemed 
Just  fine.  She  was  fast,  she  was  accurate, 
she  caught  on  quickly,  she  got  along  weU 
with  the  other  girls  in  the  otHce.  But  there 
was  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Her  supervisor  did 
not  like  her.  Her  supervisor,  it  turned  out 
later,  did  not  like  anyone  who  had  ever  been 
in  a  mental  institution. 

Life  grew  more  and  more  miserable  tor 
this  young  lady  Just  out  of  the  mental  hos- 
pital, but  she  wouldn't  quit  her  job.  PlnaUy, 
due  to  some  fancy  footwork  by  the  super- 
visor, she  was  let  out. 

How  did  the  young  lady  react  to  her  long, 
bitter  ordeal?  Like  a  princess.  No  glimmer 
of  a  relapse,  of  a  step  b(M:kward. 

She  did  what  any  girl  ot  courage  would 
do.  She  went  out  and  found  another  job. 
That  was  3  years  ago.  She  Is  still  there: 
she  has  had  three  raises  in  salary,  vinth  a 
foxu'th  coming  soon.  And  to  top  It  aU.  she 
got  married,  and  In  a  few  more  months  will 
go  on  what  they  call  a  maternity  leave  of 
absence. 

With  that,  we  go  on  to  story  No.  3. 

The  scene  Is  an  occupational  training  cen- 
ter for  the  mentaUy  retarded.  The  time  Is 
a  Monday  night.  The  cast  of  characters  In- 
cludes retarded  men  and  women  who  left 
the  center  for  jobs  In  the  community  and 
who  have  been  coming  back  every  Monday 
night    for    Informta    get-togethers — to    talk 
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types that  Infest  our  minds,  stereotypes  that 
fuzz  o\ir  thinking,  stereotypes  that  conven- 
iently toss  labels  upxHi  our  fellow  men  be- 
cause it's  the  ectsy  thing  to  do. 

It  is  the  task  of  directing  the  spotlight  of 
truth  BO  that  we  can  look  beneath  the  epi- 
lepsy to  the  man  himself;  beneath  the  men- 
tal illness  to  the  woman  herself;  beneath  the 
retardation  to  the  young  girl  herself. 

It  is  the  task  of  convincing  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  creat\ires  not  that  all  men  are 
created  eqiial,  but  all  men  are  created  differ- 
ent •  •  •  and  Vive  la  difference. 

It  is  the  task  of  seeing  the  man  for  what 
he  is,  rather  tlian  seeing  him  for  what  he 
is  not;  of  concentrating  on  his  strengths, 
his  individual  strengths,  rather  than  on  cer- 
tain weaknesses  we  so  conveniently  attribute 
to  entire  disability  groupings. 

It  Is  the  task  of  recognizing  that  indeed, 
every  man    is   an   Island,   an   island   of    in- 
dividuality.    It  is  respect  for  that  Indivld- 
'iiallty. 

Now  let's  pause  to  see  what  ground  we 
have  covM-ed.  I  promised  you  three  stories, 
two  points  and  one  question.  I  have  de- 
livered the  three  stories;  and  I  have  Just 
completed  the  two  points — one  being  that 
oiu-  society  could  stand  a  bit  of  rehabilitation 
In  its  consideration  of  the  handicapped,  and 
the  other  being  that  this  consideration  wUl 
come  about  when  we  finally  reach  the  stage 
of  respecting  the  individuality  of  man.  What 
remains  Is  the  one  question — and  what  a 
question. 

The  question  I  ask  is  this:  Well,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Yes,  you  and 
I.    Wbat  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

There  Is  much  we  can  do,  very  much.  But 
in  order  to  do  anything,  we  need  facts;  wo 
need  organization;  and  we  need  time.  Let 
me  explain. 

The  facts,  first.  The  only  way  to  combat 
society's  slanderous  stereot3rpes  about  the 
handicapped  is  with  facts,  facts,  facts.  It's 
not  enoiigh  to  sing  "It  aJnt  necessarily  so." 
We  must  explain  why.  "The  truth  shall  set 
ye  free,"  they  say;  and  the  truth  can  free 
oiu'  minds  of  misconceptions  about  the 
handicapped. 

There  is  plenty  of  truth  around;  it  Is  up 
to  US  to  spread  it  far  and  wide.  There  Is 
the  truth  of  a  vast  Department  of  Labor 
study  showing  that  the  physically  handi- 
capped have  better  safety  records  and  bet- 
t«-  production  records  than  the  able-bodied. 
And  there  is  the  truth  of  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration study  showing  that  the  mentally 
restored  actually  have  more  stable  Job  rec- 
ords than  others,  and  can  adapt  to  almost 
every  type  of  Job  on  the  face  of  this  land. 
And  there  are  other  nuggets  of  truth.  If 
only  we  search  for  them  and  tell  the  world 
about  them. 

When  we  come  across  areas  where  facts 
are  few  and  far  between,  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  stand  up  and  say  so.  Why,  for 
example,  is  there  no  conclusive  study  of  the 
work  records  of  the  mentally  retarded?  Why 
have  not  mate  Individual  companies  gone 
through  personnel  records  to  compare  the 
capabilities  of  their  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  employees?  l  could  add  a 
host  of  "for  exan4>les,"  but  you  get  the  idea. 
Wbere  there  are  facts,  we  must  spread 
them;  where  there  arent  facts,  we  must  get 
them. 

Another  of  our  needs  Is  for  organization. 
I  refer  to  the  organization  of  Governors' 
committees  as  well  as  mayors'  committees  on 
employment  of  the  handicapped — the  Na- 
tion's sturdy  instniments  for  spreading  facts, 
for  developing  proper  public  attitudes  to- 
ward our  handicapped  citizens. 

Organization  of  these  committees.  I  sub- 
mit, must  be  flexible  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  dizzy  pace  of 
change  of  these  years  of  the  sixties. 


A  committee  that  galvanizes  into  action 
once  a  year  to  put  on  a  frenetic  observance 
of  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  flex- 
ible and  strong. 

And  neither  can  a  conunittee  with  ar- 
teries so  hard  it  cannot  adapt  to  current 
needs  •  •  •  needs,  for  example,  of  the  men- 
tally restored  and  mentally  retarded;  or  of 
action  for  more  effective  second  injury  leg- 
islation; or  of  encouraging  bxisiness  to  use 
physical  exams  as  tools,  for  proper  place- 
ment rather  than  as  screening  devices 
against  the  handicapped;  or  of  mobilizing 
the  willing  resources  of  local  women's  groups 
in  the  cause  of  the  handicapped:  cw  of  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  sheltered  work- 
shops where  needed;  or  of  stepping  up  lag- 
ging awards  programs;  or  of  pushing  for 
more  dynamic  use  of  the  mass  media  of  com- 
munications; or  of  a  host  of  other  emerg- 
ing needs. 

I  am  not  a  statistician  and  I  never  hope 
to  be  one.  but  I  do  get  a  thrill  out  of  going 
over  the  reports  sent  in  by  Governors'  com- 
mittees, and  sensing  the  surge  that  ia  taking 
place  toward  better  organization,  toward 
flexlblility  and  strength.  And  so  time  \b 
running  in  our  favor;  and  each  passing 
month  brings  a  step  upward. 

All  of  which  takes  tis  to  our  third  press- 
ing need,  which  is  time  Itself,  old  father 
time  with  his  hourglass. 

We  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  complex 
enterprises  on  the  face  of  the  earth— the 
enterprise  of  reaching  human  minds,  of  erad- 
icating stereotypes,  of  changing  people's  atti- 
tudes toward  the  handicapped.  Deep-seated 
attitudes  do  not  change  overnight,  or  over- 
year, for  that  matter.  The  change  takes 
place  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly.  Only  we 
must  keep  hammering  away,  hammering 
away  with  all  our  hearts  and  all  our.minds — 
even  If  at  times  we  get  the  ht^ow  feeling 
we  are  talking  to  a  brick  wall. 

The  change  is  occurring,  and  if  you  have 
your  doubts,  think  back  to  the  days  Just 
after  World  War  H,  when  the  physically 
handicapped — war  veterans  included,  mind 
you — were  turned  down  tor  Job  after  Job 
after  Job;  and  when  no  one  even  gave  a  sec- 
ond thought  to  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded.  "Keep  'em  out  of  sight"  was  the 
common  attitude,  if  anybody  even  bothered 
to  think  about  them  at  all. 

So  we  have  come  a  long  way  and  we  are 
going  a  long  way,  you  and  I.  Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  we  are  marching  steadily  down  the 
road  toward  equality  for  all,  the  handicapped 
Included. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  we  look  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  the  scenery  hardly  changes. 
But  it  is  changing,  my  friends,  and  the  sun 
is  climbing  higher  in  the  sky. 

And  if  we  keep  our  spirits  high,  and  our 
organizations  flexible,  and  ovu-  arsenel  of 
facts  fresh  and  meaningful,  we  shall  continue 
to  head  toward  the  city  of  hope,  and  tlie 
sum  shall  grow  brighter  and  more  trium- 
phant. 

And  the  day  will  come — as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  here,  the  day  will  come,  even 
though  you  or  I  may  not  be  around  to  see 
it — when  our  handicapped  brothers  and  sis- 
ters will  not  have  to  stand  up  against  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  attain  rights  that  should 
be  theirs  by  birth;  when  their  profiles  of 
courage  will  not  have  to  be  against  the  bull - 
headness  of  unthinking  people;  when  they 
will  be  looked  upon  as  men  and  women 
rather  than  as  handicapped  faceless  crea- 
tures; when  each  human  being  on  earth  will 
be  recognized  and  respected  for  what  it  really 
is,  some  loving  mother's  son  or  daughter  and 
a  child  of  God. 

May  the  day  come  soon,  for  so  many  have 
waited  for  so  long. 
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Resnltt  of  a  Poll  of  CtiieBS  of  the  Fvst 
District  of  Arluuuas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AHXAMBAa 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  QATHINGe.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  years  It  has  been  my 
custom,  early  In  the  session,  to  send 
quesUonniOres  to  the  citiaais  of  the 
First  Arkansas  District  seeking  their 
views  on  national  problems  and  matters 
of  current  Interest. 

The  tabulation  of  the  latest  poll  has 
been  completed  and  It  Is  my  wish  to 
share  with  other  Members  the  Informa- 
tion contained  In  it  I  woiild  like  to 
point  out  ttiat  the  req^onse  to  this  effort 
was  highly  gratifying  and  the  poll  gives 


an  excellent  cross-section  of  opinion  in 
eastern  Arkansas.  Farmers,  bankers, 
wage  earners,  housewives,  and  people  in 
all  walks  of  Ufe  favored  me  with  their 
replies  to  these  questions  and — In  a  great 
number  of  cases— added  to  the  response 
by  writing  detailed  letto-s  as  to  why  they 
favored  or  did  not  favor  certain  ques- 
tions raised.  Nor  was  the  tabulation 
confined  to  merely  the  questionnaires 
mailed  from  my  office.  Arkansas  news- 
papers printed  copies  of  the  question- 
naire which  many  people  clipped,  an- 
swered, and  mailed  to  me.  Area  radio 
stations  publicized  the  questions  and  co- 
operated In  the  effort  The  interest  in 
their  Ck>vemment  and  In  the  problems 
that  face  our  Nation  by  Arkansas  citi- 
zens has  resulted  in  a  definitive  and  a 
significant  expression  of  (H)inion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  r«narks  in 
the  Record  I  Include  the  results  of  the 
poll  taken  in  the  First  Arkansas  Dis- 
trict: 


Percent— 


Yea 


Do  you  favor— 

1.  Ck>ttoa  sulMldy  legislation  wlilch  would  permit  our  mUU  to  buy  cotton  at  s  competitive 
price  with  gynthetios  and  remove  tbe  Inequities  caused  by  foreloi  mills  l>eins  able  to 

bay  our  cotton  St  ■  much  lower  prioeT 

I.  IncTMainc  the  price  support  on  soybeans  at  this  tlnwr 

a.  The  food  stamp  procrsm  which  would  take  tbe  place  of  tbe  present  si^'te'm  of 'distrit>^' 
utlng  Mirplus  oommodiUesr 

4.  Increased  BUthoriiatlons  sad  sppnmriattons  for  ARAT...'". ~ 

5.  yhe  recent  dedsiaa  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  that  beld  ttiat  oongressicmal  dlstrlcte  sbouidbe' 

at  neariy  equal  in  population  "as  practlcable"r... 

6.  Prayer  sod  tbe  reading  of  tbe  Bible  bi  tbe  public  aoboolsT  

7.  Developinc  a  new  manned  bomber  to  be  made  available  when  the  present' Dtaiwbs^" 
.   z,,^?^  sotlquated  or  worn  out  rsecretary  McNamara  opposes  this  plan)T 

8.  Olvll  dMeose  sbalten  even  though  the  cost  would  run  Into  bUllons  of  dollanV 

9.  The  quality  lUbUication  blU  (by  Harris  of  Arkansas)  (this  biU  has  been  called  fsirtrade 

legislation)* 

10.  The  efforts  our  country  is  making  to  keep  South  VletD^out  orComm'unisVm^^ 
i»   S"**??™.   sancttons  being  taken  against  natlans  who  carry  on  trade  with  Cuba? 

12.  Continuing  strong  U.S.  financial  support  of  tbe  U.N.T 

13.  Tlie  manner  in  which  Congress  pedorma  its  workT  ' 

14.  The  Job  being  done  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson? 

18.  President  Johnson  lor  a  new  4-year  termT 

If  answer  Is  "No,"  who  is  your  ctM>loeT.  

Barry  Ooldwater ^^"j^ 

Henry  Cal>ot  Lodge "  o 

Richard  Nixon. " " 2 

John  McCleilsn 5 

Richard  RuaseU ....'  [ i 

Oovemor  Wallaoe ' " ? 

Harry  Byrd _ » 

Nelson  Rockefeller $ 


76 
21 

42 
9 

61 
90 

73 
16 

37 
66 

72 
46 

49 

61 
46 


No 


14 
70 

41 
43 

36 

a 

12 
74 

34 
31 
20 
46 
23 
32 
33 


No 
opin- 
ion 


10 
9 

17 
48 

13 
4 

15 
11 

29 
14 
8 
10 
28 
17 
23 


Note.— Reoeivinj  the  remaining  16  percent  were  Oovemor  Clements,  Oovemor  Scraaton,  Henry  M.  "Scood" 
Jackson^WUbur  Mm.,  Oovemor  Faubu^  J.  William  Fulbright,  Hu^t  Humphrey,  David  LawTenc^  MarUn 
Luther  Khig,  Adlal  Stevenson.  John  Stennls,  Strom  Thurmond,  aid  E.  C.  Oatht^  i-awTence,  ivianm 


Mail  in  Sapport  of  GvU  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  21. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speakw.  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  debate  <m 
civil  rights  legislation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  had  various  com- 
munications from  my  constituents  both 
for  and  against  Uils  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  84  percent 
of  the  letters  and  telegrams  have  been 
in  support  <a  the  dvll  rights  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House. 


Recently  I  received  a  letter  which  is 
an  open  letter  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  civil  rights.  I  feel  obligated  to 
bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  asking  that  it  appear  to  the  Appendix 

of  the  CONGRXSSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  letter  follows: 
To  Members  of  Our  VS.  Congress: 

It  la  absolutely  imperative  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  be  paned  now  and  without  delay. 

There  are  many  issues  which  must  be 
voted  upon  and  amended  in  one  way  or  an- 
other but  the  civil  rights  bill  must  and 
should  be  passed  now  as  it  stands— without 
further  changes — ^without  further  stalling. 

In  the  name  of  "the  land  of  the  free"  you 
must  not  engage  in  s  reckless  and  damaging 
filibuster.  Tills  ezoeasive  talk  delaying  nec- 
essary legislation  is  a  threat  and  a  blot  on 
this  Nation's  character. 

We  cannot  talk  of  party  issues  now,  but 


'Uw 


we  must  ptish  this  legislation  into  the 
of  the  land." 

In  the  memory  of  our  fallen  President. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  let  us  march  for- 
ward and  lead  the  land  we  love. 

President  Kennedy  fought  bravely  for 
peace  at  home  and  abroad.  He  stood  boldly 
against  the  Communists  and  said  we  would 
not  back  down.  If  necessary  face  nuclear  war 
for  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  all  free- 
dom loving  nations  everywhere. 

At  home  he.  President  Kennedy,  faced  the 
Negro  problem  head  on.  It  was  his  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  unite  as  a  nation,  not 
by  racial  diacrlmlnatl<»i  groups,  and  give 
each  and  every  individual  regardlees  of 
race — freedom  of  speech,  good  housing,  a 
good  Job,  voting  rij^ts,  a  decent  education, 
and  a  civilized  place  in  our  society  today — 
tomorrow  and  always. 

I  aak  that  this  legislation  be  passed  above 
all  else.  I  aak  this  in  the  name  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  everywhere. 

This  is  not  a  wish  from  a  Democrat.  Re- 
publican, conservative,  or  a  liberal,  but  an 
urgent  appeal  from  an  American— first,  last, 
and  always. 

An  American. 

Respectfully  yours. 

LiLOTO  W.  Httt.    Jr., 

First  Congressional  Bistrict. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


Dean  Andrew  V.  Gemeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  MXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  word 
has  reached  us  of  the  passing  of  a  great 
figure  in  the  field  of  legal  education. 
Andrew  V.  Clements,  dean  of  the  Albuiy 
Law  School  of  Union  University,  was  a 
truly  outstanding  American  of  this  gen- 
eration. His  service  to  mankind  has 
been  unstinting  and  replete  in  every  way 
since  his  graduation  from  that  law 
school  in  the  class  of  1919.  Dean 
Clements  Is  mourned  by  legions  of 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  every 
comer  of  the  world,  three  of  whom  are 
presently  serving  in  the  House. 

I  am  confident  that  his  full  and  di- 
verse life  as  husband,  father,  dean, 
writer,  scholar,  advocate,  arbitrator,  and 
friend  fully  prepared  him  for  the  call. 
His  cust(xnary  zeal  and  integrity  will,  I 
trust,  be  a  source  of  strength  for  his  wife 
£knd  family  who  survive  him  and  I  hope 
they  will  accept  my  profound  sympathy. 

As  many  colle8«iies  have  come  to  know 
him  through  his  legal  writing  and  still 
others  remember  his  plea  for  retention  of 
"reading"  as  a  preparation  for  bar  exam- 
inations, I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to 
include  the  biographical  sketch  which 
the  New  York  Times  wrote  of  Dean 
Clements'  life.    It  is  as  follows: 

AmxEW    V.    Clements    Is    Dead — Dean    or 
Albant  Law  School,  65 

Albany.  AprU  14. — Andrew  V.  Clements. 
dean  of  Albany  Law  School,  died  yesterday 
at  Albany  Medical  Center  Hospital.  He  was 
65  years  old. 

Since  1957,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  mediation  bocuti,  assisting  in  labor  dis- 
putes. He  was  app<^nted  first  by  Gov.  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  and  reappointed  by  Gov- 


A1984 


emor  Roeki  feller.    Ttom  IMS  to  the 


•nt  «M  •  inember  of  tlie  ngiauMl  loyml^ 
board  tor  Mi  w  Tork  and  New  Jmvj.  He  was 
chalrmBD  at  the  p«ntf  trotn  1961  to  1968 

iCr.  Glenu  ate  warn  appolBted  to  tlia  8tate'k 
grte^azaoe  aj  peals  Iward  In  1986.  Tbe  group 
was  set  up  ^  settle  dlqKXtfls  In-volvliig  State 
einph'nyeeSi 

Mr.  Clemfaits.  an  futhortty  oa  criminal 
law  and  legi  1  ethics,  was  the  editor  of  lOn 
ual  of  Cbas  tm  for  TMal  Justices.  Issued  In 
1961.  and  Ci  tmtnal  Law  and  Procedure,  pub- 


He  Joined 
serving  first 
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llshed  the  Idlowlng  year. 
A  native  cf  Chatham.  Ontario,  he  attended 
In  Rochester,  graduated  from 
Union  xmivdrsltT  tn  1919  with  an  LLJ>.  and 
In  1919  fttni   the  Albany  Law  School. 

the  staff  of  the  school  In  1921, 
registrar.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  tw>f!bing  faculty  until  he  was  named 
acting  dean  In  1946.  He  was  named  dean 
a  years  later. 

Survivors  nclude  his  widow,  ICrs.  Dorothy 
Sevlll  Cleme  its;  a  son.  Bruce,  of  Rochester: 
lira.  DouglM  Campbell  of  Wil- 
mington. Dc  I.,  and  nine  grandchildren. 

ST7PPOBTXD   BXAODro 

In  1954,  ^rhen  the  Joint  Conference  on 
Legal  Bduct^tlon  suggested  to  the  State 
ooort  of  apf  eals  that  reading  be  eliminated 
a  prepan  tlon  for  bar  examinations,  Mr. 
Clements  rei  [Istered  a  mild  protest. 

"Reading"  Is  a  longstanding  tradition  un- 
der which  aime  would-be  lawyers  qualified 


for  srtmlssirh.  to  the  bar  by  serving  rather 
than  by  gol  >g  to  law  school. 
Mr.  Clements  said  that  the  move  would 
Llnccdn  tradition."  He  added 
that  very  fekv  persons  in  recent  years  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  "office  study"  pro- 
vision of  th4  law. 


ION.  WI 


Taps 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

ow  nxnfois 

IN  THE  H(  lUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuMday.  AprU  21, 1964 

Mr.  MUR  ?HY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  peop  le  of  this  Nation  paid  formal 
tribute  to  a  great  American  leader.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur, 
and  his  pai  stng  has  brought  sadness  to 
people  everj  where. 

I  offer  f(r  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  p  }em  composed  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
M.  wmiamj  1,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  which  ex- 
presses ver]  vividly  the  coxirage  of  an 
exceptional  nan: 

A  five  sta  r  general 

Throu{  h  struggle  and  strife 
Lost  onl]  one  battle 

The  ba  ;Ue  for  life. 

He  shall :  lot  retxim 

He  Just  faded  away 
A  galtanl  hero 

Who  le  I  to  the  fray. 

Once  mog  e  he  heeds  the  call 

To  a  la  t  command 
Closed  h  s  eyes  in  peaceful  sleep 

As  god  »ok  him  by  the  hand. 

The  five-  (tar  general's  fond  farewell 

A  last  s  ilute  he  gave 
His  spirit  ever  marches  on 

Far  be]  ond  the  grave. 

Fla0B  flyl]  ig  at  half-mast 

Taps  so  rtly  idaylng 
For  old  m  Idlers  never  die 

But  onl  y  fade  away. 


I  SFIEBCH 

or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF  oaxooiv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  15.  1964 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  campaign  against  poverty  in  our 
coimtry  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  country  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
Recently  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Representative  Richard  Bolling,  deliv- 
ered some  clear  and  compelling  thoughts 
on  the  matter  in  a  speech  he  made  in  his 
home  district  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  his  speech, 
which  I  commend  for  reading  and  analy- 
sis, in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

TKXT   or  RslfAHKH   ST   CONCRXSSMAN   RlCHARO 

BOLLDra  AT  Garkison  Commttnitt  Centeb 

We  live  in  the  richest  countar  history  has 
ever  known.  We  produce  more  food,  more 
television  sets,  refrigerators,  and  automobiles 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world.  Ovir 
Nation  Is  laoed  with  an  Incomparable  high- 
way system.  We  have  op>ened  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  minerals  and  raw  materials  for 
our  mills  and  factories.  Our  forests  stand 
tall  and  our  rivers  run  deep. 

If  we  t\im  to  the  world,  proud  of  this 
America  we  have  built,  then  we  must  also 
stand  in  shame  In  the  knowledge  that  one 
family  in  every  five  In  this  Nation  of  plenty 
lives  In  dark  poverty. 

What  Is  poverty?  Anyone  who  is  poor 
knows  what  poverty  Is.  It  Is  an  empty 
breadbox;  it  Is  the  "no  help  wanted"  sign 
on  the  factory  gate;  It  Is  the  cardboard 
stuffed  into  your  shoe  to  keep  your  foot  off 
the  ground;  It  Is  the  questions  In  the  eyes 
of  your  cliildren;  It  Is  the  bitter  memory  of 
yesterday  and  the  despair  for  tomorrow. 

There  has  always  been  poverty  and  there 
have  always  been  the  poor.  It  has  been  said 
that  "God  must  love  the  poor  because  he 
made  so  many  of  them."  In  the  past,  God's 
love  and  a  painless  death  was  all  the  poor 
could  hope  for.  If  you  were  born  poor — 
you  stayed  poor.  This  was  a  fact  of  life  and 
for  centxirles  hobody  thought  to  ask  why. 
Today,  we  are  asking  why  and,  as  we  ask, 
some  answers  are  revealed  to  us. 

We  know  now  that  poverty  Is  not  a  natural 
state.  That  If  we  have  rich  we  need  not 
have  poor.  If  we  have  abundance,  we  need 
not  have  poverty.  To  have  the  well  fed,  we 
need  not  have  the  hungry.  To  discover  these 
plain  facta  was  the  work  of  centuries.  This 
knowledge  has  led  to  understanding. 

Through  the  ages,  the  very  rich  have  mis- 
trusted the  medium  rich  and  they  In  turn 
looked  down  upon  the  middle  classes.  And 
they  were  all  united  In  their  war  upon  the 
poor. 

Now  we  have  called  off  the  war  against 
the  poor  and  have  declared  an  all-out  war 
against  poverty. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  enemy — poverty. 
Poverty  is  that  state  In  which  a  family  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  provide  the  basic 
necessities  of  life:  adequate  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  minimiun  income  needed  to  secure  these 
things  Is  $3,000  a  year.  This  Is,  let  me  repeat, 
the  absolute  minimum. 

One  out  of  every  five  families  in  the  United 
States  has  an  Income  below  that  required  for 
bare  ezlstenoe.  Of  these,  nearly  half  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

If  that  does  not  shock  you,  then  Imagine, 
IX  you  will,  trying  to  raise  six  children  on 
»  total  income  of  $38  a  week.  More  than  1 
milliop  children  presently  are  being  raised 
in  such  homes. 


How,  )Qat  In  eaa*  you  feel  that  these  figures 
represent  the  agricultural  South  or  depressed 
areas  of  the  Industrial  North  or  places  and 
people  far  away,  let  me  try  to  bring  them  a 
little  cloasr  to  home. 

In  1969.  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available.  1  family  in  every  10  in  iTftpinvB  city 
had  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
This  is  about  twice  as  good  as  the  national 
average,  but  it  Is  a  figure  that  must  be  erased. 
Now  that  we  have  declared  war  on  poverty 
what  weapons  do  we  use?  What  ammuni- 
tion?   What  battle  plan? 

The  first  weapons  in  this  war  were  wheeled 
out  a  generation  ago,  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  took  office.  He  found  one-third 
of  a  nation  111  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed, 
and  he  set  out  to  do  something  about  it. 

His  big  guns  rolled  out  of  Congress  imder 
tlie  label  of  "Social  Legislation."  There  was 
the  WPA  and  the  PWA  to  put  men  to  work. 
There  was  the  CCC  to  take  our  youth  off  the 
streets;  the  Wagner  Act  to  compel  employers 
to  bargain  fairly,  social  security  which  held 
the  promise  of  dignity  in  old  age;  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  take  way  the 
shame  of  the  breadline,  and  a  battalion  of 
others. 

At  last  we  were  on  our  way  toward  doing 
something  about  poverty. 

Succeeding  administrations  continued  to 
build  dams  against  the  fioods  of  poverty. 
It  was  not  always  easy  and  very  often  the 
attempts  failed  but  at  least  we  knew  where 
we  were  going. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  the  Congress 
created  a  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  to  provide  new  skills  for  those  that 
were  not  equipped  to  enter  or  stey  in  the 
labor  market.  And,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  was  piused  to  provide  new  life  to  com- 
munities whose  mines  had  been  worked  out 
or  whose  indiistrles  had  disappeared. 

All  of  these  things  have  helped  In  the 
battles  against  poverty.  But  they  have  been 
only  battles.  Now,  we  have  declared  toUl 
war. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
create  a  law  to  be  known  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Such  a  law  would 
provide  education  and  Job  training  for  our 
young  men  In  centers  away  from  home.  It 
would  create  massive  retraining  programs  for 
young  men  and  women  and  would  allow 
them  to  earn  while  they  learn.  It  would 
supply  assistance  to  whole  communities  try- 
ing to  "get  rolling"  again.  It  would  work 
to  bring  prosperity  back  to  the  small  farmer 
and  his  rural  neighbors.  It  would  make 
available  loans  to  businesses  which  agree 
to  hire  the  imemployed.  It  would  aid  small 
businessmen.  It  will,  in  short,  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  poverty  cancer  that  Is  eating 
away  at  the  healthy  body  of  America. 

Legislation  has  already  been  proposed  that 
would  complement  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  Opportunity  Act.  For 
example,  the  minimum  wage  law  should  be 
extended  to  millions  who  are  not  now  cov- 
ered and  the  minimum  wage  Itself  should  be 
raised  substantially.  We  desperately  need 
aid  to  education  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level.  There  Is  pending  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide double  pay  for  overtime  which  we  hope 
will  discourage  employers  from  scheduling 
overtime  and  cause  them  to  put  more  people 
to  work. 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  The  bill  Is  a 
must.  To  be  poor  is  a  tragedy.  To  be  poor 
and  old  is  a  living  death. 

You  can  see  from  this  outline  that  we  do, 
finally,  have  an  idea  of  where  we  are  going. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  want  us  to  get 
there.  But  there  are  others  from  whom  we 
must — one-fifth  of  a  Nation. 

For  them,  I  turn  to  the  9th  Psalm,  18th 
verse: 

"For  the  needy  shall  not  always  be  for- 
gotten, nor  the  expectation  of  the  poor 
perish  forever." 
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Poverty  Apptication  put  on  the  Federal  payroll  to  handle  the  of  oU  and  natural  gas,  decided  to  recommend 

paperwoiic.    This  week  I  received  a  sam-  *^®  °'  ^^^  company  for  $250  million  rather 

F-5rTTrNr<5TnM  nw  RFvrAT?K-«!  pie  form  that  may  be  useful  to  the  de-  ^^^  continue  the  "tocreasingiy  costly  and 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  gartment  which  te  bound  to  be^t  up  ^^f.^p°^S"  ftTt..!Z.Z  '"^  ^^.  v.    . 

Or                                           I     w      j»                .        _  .. ,  .                   , J  For  many,  It  s  become  more  profitable  to 

UAM     DDItrC    AirUD  to  handle  poverty.    I  thought  you  would  sen  than  to  conUnue  in  business,"  comments 

nVIH.   DKUUC  AIAsEA  be  interested  in  seeing  it,  so  I  am  includ-  Minor  S.  Jameson,  jr..  executive  vice  presl- 

or  TKZAs  ing  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks:  dent  of  the  independent  Petroleum  Assocla- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  GovDUfMDrr  Povirtt  Ap^ication  *''°°    °'    America.     Though    the    cost-price 

__ ,    ,  ,    v^,             _.j  J  squeeze,  low  production  allowables  by  States 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1964  D«*«  CirBxar:  This  form  is  being  provided  ^^^  declining  rates   of  return  are   ihe   im- 

VTr    AI.rtTO.      Mr    flrv^lrpr    now  fh^f  f or  youT  use  If  you  have  reason  to  feel  you  mediate  factors   bringing  the   sellouts,  Mr. 

Mr^  AIXJEaa.     Mr.  Speaker    now  that  can  qualify  for  a  Government  poverty  grant.  Jameson  says  the  independent  oihnan's  woes 

poverty  has  become  fashionable  and  the  May  we  ask  that  you  carefully  study  the  hn-  are    more    basic.     The    growing    worldwide 

administration  is  encouraging  more  peo-  portant  questions  on  this  sheet  and  answer  surplus  of  petroleum,  a  slackening  in  the  rate 

pie  to  be  a  part  of  it,  it  is  only  natural  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability,    if  it  can  of  growth  In  U.S.  oil  consxmiptlon,  an  up- 

that  we  will  soon  have  Government  forms  be  determined  that  you  qualify  as  a  "povert."  heaval   in    gasoline   marketing   policies   and 

to  fill  out.     No  bureaucratic  program  is  then  a  Government  representaUve  will  call  **^®    "increasing    Intrusion"    of   the    Federal 

a  success  until  we  have  proper  forms  and  on  you  to  determine  how  miich  money  you  Government    Into    the    economic    affairs    of 

thousands  of  additional  employees  are  need.  t«nd  he  Sdl^w        "^^  °'  ^^'  °"  """^^ 

1.  Doyoaeataswellassomeofyournelghbor.sT Ye.*  n    No  D  a  drop  m  membership 

2.  Do  you  know  of  other  people  who  have  more  than  you? Ye!<  C    No  □ 

3.  Do  you  need  more  money  to  spend? Ye-s  D    No  n  As    an   indication   of    the   extent   of    such 

4.  Do  you  find  It  difficult  to  pay  your  monthly  bills? Yes  D    No  D  consolidations,  the  Texas  lnder>endent  Pro- 

"•p^SiLTplI^?o';^x'^J^^h2"^«te^^^                                                           --  ^'"^^    ^"^  d^'^^"  ^'^  noy&ny  Owners  Association  re- 

Name  ports   the   nvunber   of   oilmen   in   the    State 

In    order   to   assist  you   with   the^  above     ^^  dropped  to  6,200  from  6,600  in  the  past 

questions  and  to  help  you  qualify  for  a  pov-  ^  years.     "Even  more  significant  Is  the  grow- 

erty  grant,  we  submit  the  foUowlng  sugges-  •**  million,  is  up  for  sale.    The  reason,  ac-  Ing  number  of  operators  who  have  pulled 

tlons:   the  answer  to  question  No.  1  should  cording  to  Mr.  Roblneau:  "I've  been  In  this  in  their  horns  on  drUling  and  exploration 

be  "No";  the  answer  to  question  No  2  should  business  40  years  but  I've  got  to  be  realistic,  but  are  not  yet  on  the  dropout  list,"  adds 

be  "Yes";  the  answer  to  question  No.  3  should  ^*'^  getting  murderous  for  the  independent  an  assoclaUon  official. 

be  "Tes";  the  answer  to  question  No.  4  should  refiner."  The  merger  trend  hasn't  escaped  the  at- 

be   "Yes";    the   answer    to   question    No.    5  ^^  deciding  to  sell  out.  Frontier  Is  Joining  a  tentlon  of  Government  officials.    The  Justice 

shotild  be  "No."  growing   list  of  Independent  oil   companies  Department,  in  fact,  currently  is  trying  to 

'  who  are  giving  up  the  struggle.    With  crude  break  up  one  combination — the  (385  million 

special  bonus  offer  qjj  pj.ij5g3  gagging,  production  costs  climbing,  sale  of  assete  of  Honolulu  OU   Co.   to  Pan 

Do  you  know  of  three  friends  whom  you  and  major  companies  Intensifying  their  fight  American    Petroleum    Corp.    and    Tidewater 

think  can  qualify  for  a  poverty  grant?     If  for  customers,  the  squeeze  on  many  smaller  Oil  Co. 

so,  please  send  their  names  and  when  these  oil  companies  has  become  too  much  to  with-  Now  in  Federal  court  in  San  Francisco,  the 
people  qualify,  we  will  send  you  another  stand.  "Many  Independents  are  operating  In  case  Is  being  watehed  closely  by  much  of 
•  1,000  poverty  bonus.  the  red — those  making  a  profit,  like  our-  the  indxistry  because  of  pretrial  remarks 
Mr  Speaker  finally  not  to  be  forgot-  seizes,  are  an  exception,"  notes  Mr.  Roblneau.  made  by  Government  attorneys.  "What 
ten  is  the  statement  ekrller  this  year  by  }^  ^*  P"*  !,  y®*^'  °"  company  mergers  we  •  •  •  propose  to  show,"  said  the  attor- 
President  Johnson-  have  run  at  a  $1  billion  annual  clip  (based  on  neys  In  a  brief,  "is  that  the  acquisition  Is 
x-n»iue  I,  ju  uitsuii.  selling  prices)  and  many  Indiistry  officials  part  of  a  trend  which.  If  not  stopped,  threat- 
We  are  going  to  try  to  teke  all  the  money  look  for  the  figure  to  go  even  higher  this  ens  an  undue  restriction  in  the  number  of 
that  we  think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent  year.  Independent  producers  and  independent 
and  take  it  from  the  haves  and  give  It  to  the  In  most  cases  the  Independente  are  having  refiners  by  concentrating  ovtmershlp  of  do- 
have-nots  that  need  It  so  much.  little  trouble  finding  buyers.    For  some  of  the  mestlc  production  in  the  hands  of  20  or  so 

same  reasons  that  the  Independents  feel  com-  large  Integrated  oil  companies." 

I  pelled  to  quit  the  business,  fully  Integrated  Oilmen   don't   dispute   the  trend   though 

nrnjor  oil  companies  are  ready  to  take  them  they  dispute  Justice  Department  conclusions 

Tli»  Pliaht  ftf  ih*  Init*n*n<1*mt  flil  aboard.    Rising  real  estate  and  construction  that  it   may   be   unduly   restrictive  on    the 

I  ne  r  ugni  oi  me  inacpcoocni  \ju  ^^^^    j^j.  example,  often  make  a  merger  or  independents.     Sellouts     will     continue     to 

Prodncer  purchase  of  a  smaller  company  a  less  exjien-  climb,  883^8  one  oil  company  executive,  add- 

slve  way  for  a  big  firm  to  establish  a  strong  ing:  "The  only  limiting  factors  are  the  Jus- 

ir-v^TTTMeTOM  rM?  Tsinkff  AT3VO  regional  marketing  setup  than  to  go  out  and  tlce  Department— and  the  supply." 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  build  their  own  chain  of  stetlons.  old  beeakitps  plats  a  part 

ii^ai     n/Mixn-r^!^     v«  t  onrrvniow  EXPLORATION  COSTS  SOAR  Ironically,    much    of    the    motivation    for 
HON.   ROBERT   F.   ELLSWORTH  '^^^  **™^  holds  true  of  finding  crude  oil.  today's  consolidations  on  the  marketing  side 
OF  KANSAS  Exploration  costs  have  soared  to  such  an  ex-  dates  back  to  the  Government-enforced  dis- 
tent that  major  firms  often  regard  acquisition  solution  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  combine  a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  of  Independente  as  a  cheaper  way  to  get  oU  half  century  ago.     It  left  some  powerful  oU 
Tuesday  April  21    1964  than  by  hunting  for  It  tliemselves.    The  steep  companies    with    only    regional    markets — a 
'                  '  rise  in  drilling  coete  polnte  up  what  firms  pattern  they  are  trying  to  break.     And,  many 
Mr.   ELLSWORTH.     Mr.   Speaker,  an  face  in  oil  exploration.    Last  year,  according  have  found,  a  quick,  painless  way  to  market 
excellent  article  about  the  plight  of  the  ^  ^^^  trade  publication  Petroleum  Engineer,  their  brands  coast-to-coaat  Is  by  acquisition. 

independent    oil    producer a    backbone  ^^*  average  deep  oil  well  cost  t695.984  to  drill,  standard  on  Co.  of  California  chose  this 

of    the    Kansas    economy recently    ap-  ^  6-percent  increase  from  1962  and  27  percent  way  to  break  into  five  Southeastern  Stetes 

nparwl   In    thP   ■Wa.ll    Rtr^f    Tniirnll    for  ^^°^'®  ^^  »550,000  average  of  1953.    Yet.  only  formerly    outside    its    marketing    area,    with 

w^        7^       t   !ri   o    lOftA      ''^"^"^^   ^°^  one    in    nine    expensive    wUdcat    wells    ever  the    1961    acquisition    for    »170    million    of 

Weanesaay,  Apni  B,   l»b4.  strikes  oil.  standard   Oil   Co.   of   Kentucky. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  Mergers  are  increasing  In  many  Industries.  Now,   Humble    Oil   &    Refining    Co..   chief 

Wall    Street    Journal    material    at    this  of  course,  largely  reflecting  company  efforts  domestic    subsidiary    of    Standard    Oil    Co. 

point,  as  a  matter  of  substantial  interest  ^°  diversify.    But  the  trend  seems  more  pro-  (New  Jersey) ,  Is  following  the  same  route  by 

to   all   my   colleagues  here   in  the  Con-  nounced  in  the  oil  industry  and  can  generally  proposing  to  buy  the  west  coast  refining  and 

gj.gg£.  he  traced  to  a  different  reason:  a  cost- price  marketing  facilities  of  Tidewater  Oil  for  »329 

-, '            Or   r«     vr         c            r\      rv,  squeeze.  million.    Hvunble,  3  years  ago,  began  an  effort 

sSi:^  S^^PrS^oN  mSt^nS^'pr^'^I  "^^°"  ^®"  "»«  P""'^"  ^»^'*=^  *^e  company  to  push  Into  the  Par  West  by  building  Its 

S^;ira^D^iNG^T^E^'t^x^o  ^*"  "^'^^'^  ''■°°^  '**  domestic  oil  have  de-  own  stetlons.     It  so  far  has  800  In  this  re- 

8^^^  U^^wS^m^Co^^^B  A^  '=""^'*  approximately  6.5  percent  whUe  oper-  glon-250  of  them  in  California.     With  the 

e!^^o  B^^^^S^A^TMENT  It^  ''""^  ^**  ^^^«  increased  approximately  20  acquisition  of  the  Tidewater  facilities,  Hum- 

tAGKH  lo  BUT-^usTiCE  UKPABTMENT  bxEPS  percent,"  says  Lawrence  S.  Reed,  president  of  hie  would  pick  up  3.900  additional  stations, 

(Bv  Jamea  C    Tanner^  Houston-based    Texas    Gulf    Producing    Co.  bringing  Ite  U.S.  total  to  aliout  34,000. 

\    y  jtuneo  v...   lanner;  ,j^^  company's  stockholders  this  month  will  "It's  hard  to  Justify  any  big  advertising 

In  recent  days  M.  H.  Roblneau,  president  vote  on  a  proposal  to  sell  Ite  assets  to  Sinclair  program  in  an  area  unless  you've  got  at  least 

of    FronUer    Refining    Co.,    in    Denver,    has  oil  Corp.    Directors  of  Texas  Gulf,  big  Inde-  6  percent  of  the  market,"  says  one  oil  in- 

quletly  passed  the  word  In  the  oil  Industry  pendent  with  Intereste  in  Ubyan  and  Peru-  dustry  executive,  putting  his  finger  on  the 

that  his  concern,  with  an  annual  voltmie  of  vlan  operations  and  with  large  U.S.  reserves  major  problem  of  trying  to  enter  a  market 
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100  percent  of  their  crude 
not  enough  for  many  com- 
executlve   contends.     "Most 
double  the  reserves  they 
floor  for  future  growth,"  he 
rhy  everybody  has  been  try- 
deal  with  Superl<nr  OU  Co." 
of  the  few  Independent  do- 
large  enough  to  go  abroad 
oil.    But  for  some  time  It 
e  to  find  markets  for  all  its 
a  and  In  late  January  plans 
to  sell  Its  Venezuela  subsl- 
Inc,  which  has  extensive  re- 

for  about  tias  million, 
glow  of  f<velgn  crude  Is  be- 
off  as  market  competition 
governments  abroad  get  more 
stich  matters  as  oil   royalties, 
a  role  In  Intensifying  Inter - 
saore  n.S.  crude  as  insurance 
supplies  are  cut  off. 
11-outs.  of  course,  can  be 
In  profits  by  Independents, 
companies  do  well  de- 
I^blems— of  ten  because  they 
pursued  an  active  policy  in 
firms.    But  the  fierce  bld- 
often  pushes  the  price 
nuike  a  sell-out  nux-e  attrac- 
In  business.    Shell  Oil 
been    wanting    to    expand 
.  last  month  bought  the  re- 
properties  of  El  Paso 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  El 
Co.,  for  $37  million,  though 
means  was  a  poverty  case. 
Itocome,    according   to   W.    S. 
varied  lltUe  from  the  >3,563,- 
1963.     "We    thought   it   was 
us  to  make,"  he  says. 
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Bruce  Street,  president  ol  tibe  Texas  Inde- 
pendent Producers  and  Boyalty  Owners  As- 
soclatloii.  added  thai  he  "doubted  It  would 
be  In  tiie  best  Interest  of  ths  producers  to 
do  this." 

li.  S.  ToungMood.  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa Independent  Petroleimi  Association, 
blamed  rising  oU  imports  for  the  price  ero- 
sion, and  representatives  at  the  ttiree  groups 
agreed  to  push  for  a  Federal  study  of  oil 
imports  and  their  Influence  on  domestic 
crude  prices.  The  groups  also  voted  to  ask 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  to  review  off-shore 
leasing  of  oU  development  rights  and  to  con- 
sider bringing  off-shore  oil  production  under 
market  demand  proration  systems  practiced 
by  some  States. 

About  120,000  barrels  of  Kansas'  306,000 
barrels  dally  crude  iwoduction  and  two- thirds 
of  C»aah(»na's  546.000  barrels  daily  produc- 
tion are  currently  under  the  93  posting. 


Crude  Reterres  in  United  States 
Slip  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1964 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  and  the  Ameri- 
can Oas  Association  recently  released 
their  annual  estimate  of  the  Nation's 
proved  reserves  of  oil  and  gas.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though natural  gas  reserves  Increased  In 
1963,  the  Increase  was  the  third  lowest 
of  the  postwar  period.  Furthermore, 
even  though  reserves  of  natural  gas  In- 
creased, production  Increased  even  fast- 
er and  thus  reserves  fell  In  relation  to 
production.  In  1954,  when  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  was  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  natural  gas  producers,  reserves 
were  22.7  times  annual  production.  Af- 
ter 10  years  of  regulation,  proved  reserves 
are  only  18  times  annual  production. 
Though  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  have  encouraged  a  high 
level  of  consumption.  It  Is  evident  they 
have  failed  to  give  producers  the  Incen- 
tives needed  to  meet  these  growing  re- 
quirements. Unless  action  Is  taken  to 
restore  Incentives  to  producers,  the  time 
will  Inevitably  come  when  reserves  will 
be  Inadequate  to  meet  demand.  Low  gas 
prices  will  be  of  no  value  to  the  con- 
sumer, Mr.  Speaker,  if  gas  is  unavailable 
at  these  prices. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
gross  additions  to  crude  oil  reserves  in 
1963  were  the  lowest  of  any  year  of  the 
postwar  period  and  that  crude  oil  re- 
serves fell  to  a  5 -year  low  In  1963.  This 
unfortunate  fact  also  stems.  In  part, 
from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  regulation  of 
natural  gas.  The  oil  and  gas  compo- 
nents of  the  petroleum  Industry  are  In- 
separable and  an  Injury  to  one  harms 
the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  Nation's  petroleum  reserve  situation 
entitled  "Crude  Reserves  In  United 
States  Slip  Again"  appeared  in  the 
March  30,  1964.  issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 


Journal.     I  am  pleased  to  insert  this 
article  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Crude  Riskrvxs  in  UNrrro  States  Sld*  Again 

Last  year's  decline  of  1.3  percent  pushes 
Oil  reserves  to  lowest  level  in  S  years.  But 
gas  reserves  grow  1.4  percent  and  gas  liquids 
rise  5  percent.  Joint  study  shows. 

Last  year  brought  the  slimmest  returns 
on  U.S.  crude-oil  finding  efforts  since  World 
War  II. 

Record  production  coupled  virlth  a  poor 
discovery  performance  sent  crude  reserves  In- 
to their  fourth  decline  in  7  years.  Even  a 
good  gain  in  natural-gas  liquids  was  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  second  straight  de- 
crease in  total  liquid  hydrocarbon  reserves 
and  only  the  third  in  the  postwar  period. 

Natural -gas  liquids  and  natural  gas  both 
pushed  ahead  to  new  peaks  of  proved  re- 
serves. Both  also  reported  new  production 
highs  in  the  Joint  study  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  the  American  Gas 
Association. 

API  and  AGA  presented  this  summary 
audit  of  the  NaUon's  undergroimd  petroleum 
banks  as  of  January  1,  1964: 

Crude  oil:  Reserves  down  419  million  bar- 
rels, or  1.3  percent,  to  30.970  bUUcm  barrels, 
a  5-year  low.  after  production  of  2.693  bil- 
lion barrels. 

Natural-gas  liquids:  Reserves  up  363  mil- 
lion barrels,  or  5  percent,  to  7.674  million 
after  production  of  516  million  barrels. 

Total  liquid  hydrocarbons:  Reserves  down 
56  8  million  barrels,  or  1,4  percent,  to  38  644 
billion  barrels,  after  production  of  3.109  bU- 
llon  barrels. 

Natural  gas:  Reserves  up  3.872  trillion  cu- 
bic feet,  or  1.4  percent  to  276  trillion  cubic 
feet,  after  production  of  14.762  trillion  cubic 

feet. 

In  a  supplemental  report,  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association  and  Canadian  Gas 
Association  lUted  new  highs  in  all  categories : 

Canadian  reserves:  Crude  up  9  percent  to 
4  9  billion  barrels,  natural-gas  liquids  up  7.5 
percent  to  748  million  barrels,  total  Uquid 
hydrocarbons  up  8.8  percent  to  6.629  billion 
barrels,  and  natural  gas  up  4.4  percent  to 
37  trillion  cubic  feet. 

The  figures  reported  are  "proved"  reserves, 
described  by  API  and  AGA  as  "the  known 
and  established  underground  working  inven- 
tory available  for  recovery  under  prevailing 
conditions."  They  do  not  Include  "oil  that 
may  become  available  by  fluid  injection  or 
other  methods  from  flelds  in  which  such 
operations  have  not  yet  been  agplled." 

Crude  oil :  Gross  additions  to  crude  reserves 
of  2  174  billion  barrels  in  the  United  States 
was  the  poorest  showing  in  the  postwar 
years. 

As  usual,  revisions  of  previous  estimates 
and  extension  to  known  fields  accounted  for 
the  bulk  of  the  additions,  but  reserves  from 
these  sources  were  relatively  small.  The 
1.824  billion  barrels  of  extensions  and  revi- 
sions was  the  second  lowest  of  the  past  two 
decades:  only  last  year's  1.8  billion  was  lower. 

Discoveries  of  new  flelds  and  pools  added 
only  350  million  barrels,  down  from  last 
year's  381  million. 

Only  seven  States  gained  in  crude  reserves. 
The  only  appreciable  Increases  were  made  by 
Montana  and  Utah.  Each  added  about  22 
million  barrels. 

Louisiana,  by  all  odds  the  hottest  oil  hunt- 
ing ground,  added  net  reserves  of  about  2 
million  barrels.  Even  so,  this  State  contrib- 
uted 142  million  of  the  360-million-barrel 
national  total  of  oil  found  in  new  flelds. 

Heavy  losses  were  registered  by  the  impor- 
tant older  oil  States — Oklahoma,  100  million 
barrels;  Texas,  76  million;  New  Mexico,  53 
million;    California,  49   million;    Illinois,  44 
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million;  and  Wyoming,  43  million.  The  life 
index  of  reserves  once  more  slipped  below 
12  years. 

Natural-gas  liquids:  Offsetting  their  crude- 
oil  results,  tioth  Texas  and  Louisiana  bad 
banner  years  in  natural-gas  liquids. 

Texas  gained  213  million  barrels  and  Loui- 
siana 143  million  barrels  to  totals  of  4  billion 
and  1.8  billion  barrels,  respectively.  To- 
gether they  account  for  more  than  76  percent 
of  the  U.S.  reserves  of  natural-gas  liquids. 

New  Mexico  had  the  only  other  sizable 
gain,  41  million  barrels,  lifting  its  reserves  to 
558  miilion  barrels. 

Texas  and  Louisiana  thus  were  able  to  add 
appreciably  to  their  total  liquid-hydrocarbon 
reserves.  Texas  advanced  by  138  million  to 
18.6  billion  barrels  and  Louisiana  145  million 
to  6.9  billion  barrels. 

The  gross  additions  to  natural-gas  liquids 
reserves  of  878  million  barrels  were  the  larg- 
est on  record  for  the  United  States. 

Natural  gas:  The  Increase  in  reserves  of 
natural  gas  was  well  below  the  previous  year's 


6  trillion  cubic  feet  and  the  third  lowest  of 
the  postwar  period. 

The  industry, has  made  gross  additions  of 
302  trillion  cubic  feet  since  the  reserves 
study  was  begun  in  1946  by  AGA,  for  an 
average  of  about  18  trillion  cubic  feet-year. 
Gross  additions  last  year  were  18.4  trillion 
cubic  feet. 

But  because  of  record  production,  the  life 
Index  of  reserves  declined  from  Just  under 
20  to  less  than  19  years.  This  continued  a 
general  trend  to  natural  gas  production  In- 
creasing faster  than  the  reserves. 

What  success  gas  explorers  had  was  con- 
centrated. More  than  40  percent  of  all  gross 
additions — some  8  trillion  cubic  feet — were 
recorded  in  Louisiana,  and  this  single  State 
supplied  almost  all  of  the  gain  in  reserves. 

New  Mexico,  with  a  gain  of  925  billion 
cubic  feet,  and  Oklahoma,  with  880  billion, 
were  the  only  other  States  to  show  substan- 
tial increases. 

Texas  led  the  list  of  10  States  where  re- 
serves declined,  Texas  production  of  6.1  tril- 

Crude  oil  re.^irrrs 
[In  thousaniis  of  barri'ls] 


lion  cubic  feet  exceeded  its  gross  additions 
to  reserves  by  more  than  l  trillion  cubic  feet. 
AGA  compiled  last  year's  reserves  on  a  new 
pressure  base,  substituting  14.73  pounds  per 
square  inch  absolute  60*  P.  for  the  old  base 
of  14.66  pounds  per  square  inch  absolute 
also  at  60*  F. 

Canada:  The  meager  discovery  record  for 
crude  oil  in  1962  did  not  bode  well  for  last 
year's  revisions  and  extensions,  but  Canada 
turned  In  one  of  its  best  increases  anyway. 

The  western  provinces  added  about  401 
million  barrels  to  reserves,  due  in  large  part 
to  new  secondary  recovery  projects.  Only 
28  million  barreU  of  the  667  million  barrels 
of  gross  additions  came  from  new  discoveries. 

Once  again.  Alberta  provided  the  great  bulk 
of  the  new  liquids  reserves — 334  million  bar- 
rels of  crude  and  all  of  the  natural  gas  liq- 
uids net  gain  of  62  million  barrels.  British 
Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  had  declines  in 
natural  gas  reserves.  Alberta  recorded  no 
additions  to  natural  gas  liquids  reserves  from 
new  fields  or  pools. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California  '... 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  "... 

Michigan 

-Mississippi... 

.Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico. 


rrovod 

Exten- 

reserve.s 

sions 

Jan.  1,  196:J 

anii  re- 

Ti.sions 

37,  .Wl 

16,488 
959 

24fi,7«5 

3.  f>48.  4.34 

239,617 

388.330 

16,661 

460.  IfiO 

28.  013 

fil.OlO 

14,326 

862,410 

78.104 

108,  ea-) 

8,  5ft3 

8,  086.  022 

308.  3.35 

74,996 

9.266 

388.383 

49,3&3 

248.860 

49.  .^93 

0.'<.  824 

7,669 

1,0&4,590 

32, 487 

disi'ov- 
erics  ' 


Produc-  '     Provod 
tlon  In    !    rrscrvcs 


3,805 

11,705 

1,575 

2,  518 
302 

9,651 

210 

142.  299 

3tVl 

4.  :m 

3.  W.6 
.3.000 

18,111 


1963 


8,920 
26,268 

300,021 
38,191 
74.079 
12,206 

106,816 
16,943 

448,  6.51 
16,082 
57,  217 
30,866 
20,910 

104,4,59 


'Jan.  1,  IW4 


Clianpps 
in  1963 


1 

45.  069 

7,  .568 

225,291 

-21.504 

3.  .W.  735 

-48.699 

.3tl8,  376 

-19.955 

416,612 

-4;i,548 

63,  432 

2.422 

841,349 

-21,061 

100,456 

-8. 170 

6,088,005 

1,983 

68,  543 

-6,  4.53 

384,  909 

-3,  474 

271,253 

22,393 

83,583 

-10.241 

1,010,729 

-53,861 

Proved 

reserves 

Jan.  1,  1963 


New  York 

.N'orlh  Dakota. . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania... 

Texas  > 

Utah 

West  Virginia.. 

Wyoming 

Miscellaneous  «. 


23,106 
403,467 

77,321 
728,268 

96,748 

14,648,325 

197,722 

56,172 
1,297,023 

90,530 


1, 


Exten- 
sions 
and  re- 
visions 


-3,000 

9,913 

11,662 

89,765 


715,224 
65,020 

4,387 
79.386 

2,398 


New 

discov- 
eries ' 


Produc-  I  Proved 
tlon  in  reserves 
1963       !  Jan.  1,1964 


Chani'cs 
in  iy»>3 


7.50 
4,870 
4,602 


124,838 
215 


11,894 
1,157 


Total, 
I'nited 
States.. 


31,389,223    1,824,219 


349,891 


1,671 

24,972 

6,039 

194,497 

5,014 

915,262 

33,381 

3,256 

133,997 

11,625 


18,435 

389,168 

87,814 

1,628,138 

91,734 

14, 673, 125 

219, 576 

•   57,303 

1.2.54,306 

82,460 


-4,671 

-14,309 

10,493 

-100,130 

-5.014 

-75,200 

21.8.M 

1.131 

-42,717 

-8,1170 


2,593,343 


30,969,990 


-419,233 


'  Only  a  llinitoii  area  i.-;  ;visit:iif.|  tn  {-.uh  in 
•  Includes  Mllbhore  reserve.s. 


^i-..vrry. 


a!iVvii"i!li'^  Ala.>.ka,  Arizona.  Florida,  .Missouri,  .Nevada,  South  Dakota.  Teiino-see, 


Xatural  gas  reserves 

|ln  millions  of  cubic  feet] 


.M:i.ska 

Arkansa." 

California  * 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  * 

MichlKan 

Mississippi 

Montana. 

Nebra.ska 

.New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio-. 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas  *.. 

rtah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Miscellaneous '... 


Proved  reserves  Extension  and 
Jan.  1,  1963  1  revisions  ' 


New  discov- 
eries 1 


14 


18, 
1, 

118. 
1 


634,321 
643.609 
121,385 
204,777 
l.'«,  213 

49,638 
567,  174 
108,  942 
.514,088 
647,039 
735,  846 
600,171 
100.194 
112,734 
131,196 
%2,  708 
727,912 
25<».  036 
175.083 
854.773 
786,366 

33,045 
025,999 
931,224 
163,325 


Change  in  un- 
derground 
storage  ' 


Net  produc- 
tion' 


60,432 

111,486 

225,650 

-260,472 

-6.431 

3,875 

124,893 

.34,  576 

6,245,918 

10,  352 

-KH,986 

10,509 

1,893 

1,  562.  784 

2,253 

188.687 

32,394 

1,620,670 

74,930 

2,  286,  825 

99,739 

330 

42.5,900 

242,806 

7,439 


Total. 


272,  278,  858 


12,  802,  974 


500 

109,106 

106, 105 

23,782 

249 

199 

8,5.356 

10,409 

1,  7<«),  102 

2.115 
50.330 

1,874 

666 

f' 1,322 

1,361 

1,491 

17,790 

382,325 

16,  2.55 

2,  796.  001 

20,136 


11,030 

26,795 

2.923 

23.942 

10.  077 

1,257 

-332 

591 

96.315 

100 

13,  222 

1(1.  343 

-14.370 

988 


8.  .5W 

4.921 

40.  570 

2.  174 

248 


43, 0.53 
27,417 


6,  677, 934 


2.119 

-955 

13,184 


4,529 

82,  647 

C14,  209 

94.9.53 

7,378 

3,609 

784,  445 

68,  3,59 

4,215.707 

;J3,009 

H*y.  662 

27,645 

13,044 

714,648 

3.  613 

33,312 

38.500 

1.  128.132 

92,340 

6,130,397 

68,687 

2. 072 

\K\  907 

211,946 

3,616 


Proved  reserves 
Jan.  1,  1964  i 


Change.',  in 
19ti3 


1,  690,  724 

.  1.792,644 

8.  865,  726 

1,876,067 

168,695 

60,180 

17,  994.  235 

1.085,236 

75.  364,  992 

722.  812 

2,481.627 

.598, 131 

100,042 

15,037,822 

132.  285 

1.119,575 

748.  187 

19.  138.820 

1.214,498 

117.809.376 

1,  638,  324 

31,303 

2.311.  164 

3,988,546 

180.332 


56.  4<i3 

148,  975 

-2.5,5,6.59 

-328,720 

10.  382 

10.542 

-  572.  939 

-23.706 

3,  820.  904 

75.773 

-2.54.218 

-2,040 

-l.'i2 

925.  088 

1.089 

1.56.866 

211.275 

87m,  784 

;«».  415 

-I.(^.^397 

-148.042 

-1,742 

28.M65 

.57.  322 

17.007 


253.733 


14,  762,  266 


276, 151,  233 


'  Excludes  gas  loss  due  to  natural-gas  liquid?  recovery. 

'  The  net  dltTerence  between  gas  stored  in  and  gas'\vitlulr.i\vn  from  underKrouiid 
storage  reservoirs,  Inclusive  of  adjustments  and  native  g:i.s  triinsfirred  from  other 
ro^crve  categories. 

'  -Net  prmluction  equals  gro.ss  withdrawals  le.s-  pa-;  injected  in!o  producinp  reservoirs. 
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Chanees  In  underground  storage  and  gas  lo.ss  due  to  natural-gas  liquids  recov.  rv  are 
excluded.    4th  nuiirter  production  estimated  in  some  instances 

•  Includes  ofTsnore  reserves. 

•Includes  Alabama,  Arliona,  Florida,  Iowa.  Maryland,  MLs.souri,  and  TiunostM?. 
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Arkansas 

CaUfcrnla  >.. 

Colorado 

nUnoto 

Indlaoa 

Kansas 

KcDtocky... 
Louisiana  *.. 
Michigan... 
MlSBlaslppl.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 


PfOfWl 
Jlio.  1.  1983 


10,744 

290.086 

21,301 

4.070 

03 

170.006 

SO,  000 

1.007,800 

S,424 

30,015 

10,488 

3.703 

si7,aoe 


1  Only  a  limited 
'  Includes  offshore 


aria 


Is  assigned  to  each  new  discovery. 
reserves. 


Crude  oil  (tbousaad  of  barrels): 
Northwest  Terri  ories 
British  Colombia 

Alberto 

Saskatchewan. 

Manitoba 

Eastern  Canada 


Total. 


Natiml-fas  liquids  (Ihouaands  of  barrels): 
British  OdamM  i. 


Alberto. 
Saskatchewan. 


Total. 


Total,  Uqold 
Natural  gas  (milUm: 


hydrocarbons 

of  cubic  feet;  total  in  Canada). 


MURPIT 


mm 

wiir 


sat 
newsm  ;n 


Mr 

Speaker,  the 
drive  In  the 
United  States 
rector  of  the 
Mr.  Shriver 
Hearst 
about  what  th( 
mean    In    the 
terms. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  in 
interview: 

[From  the  Nei 


/  pr 

BLUXf  KII«T 


A 

Here  are  th» 
ShrlTer  by  the 

Question 
"total  victory"  la 
ttcally  now,  is 

Answer.  Before 
was  one  of  the 
You  don't  go  into 
think  there's  a 
can  be  won. 
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Natural  gat  liquid  reserves 
[In  thousands  of  barrels] 


Kzten- 

New 

■tOD* 

dJaeoT- 

tloBin 

and  re- 

Ter1ea> 

1961 

TislODS 

1,406 

77 

3,021 

1\728 

150 

26,«)3 

4,066 

163 

3,679 

-800 

25 

667 

20 

1 

19 

-3,183 

1,047 

7,719 

2.303 

1.161 

3,115  1 

108,402 

07.393 

122,871 

010 

38 

1.040 

-487 

607 

2.987 

20 

-741 

71,440 

539  1 

277 ; 

31.829  ' 

1.404 

Provwl 

reserves 

Changes 

Jan.  1. 

In  1963 

1904 

18,006 

-1,040 

290,070 

-9,616 

21.990 

029 

3,744 

-1.232 

95 

2 

109, 241 

-9.866 

51.005 

339 

1,840,823 

143,014 

5.326 

-98 

33.148 

-2.867    1 

9.978 

-510 

2.775 

-1,018 

568.233 

41.024 

Proved 
reserves 

I'Jan.  1,  1963 


Exten- 
sions 
anfl  re- 
visions 


North  Dakota 
Ohio. 


78.776 


5.700 


New 
dlscov- 
verles  ' 


Oklahoma    I        347,003 

Pennsylvania I  1,506 

Texas' I    3.829,381 


Utah 

West  Virginia.... 

Wyoming 

Miscrlliineous  ».  . 

Total. 
I'nited 
.■states 


48.788 

58.859 

100.835 

11 


.311.517 


1,  194 


416.434 

238 

11,996 

6,  152 

-11 


5,768 
"M.620" 


5.908 
99 


Produc- 
tion in 
1903 


2,488 


25,772 

60 

267,483 

2.436 

8.074 

6,606 


Proved 

reserves 

Jan.  1, 

1904 


82,017 


328,193 

1.437 

4,042,368 

46,601 

68,779 

99,480 


700,  183 


177.937        515,  fiSO 


r,  673.  978 


ChanLTS 
in  lU)>a 


3,  242 


-18,810 

-fi9 

212.977 

-2,  197 

9,920 

-1.3f..5 

-II 


362,  <i>l 


'  Inclu<l<"!  .\laha!im  and  Flori'la. 


Canadian  reserves:   Crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquidn,  and  natural  ijas 


Provt'il  rr<erves, 
Jan.  I,  1963 


Extensions  and 
revision.^ 


rn).  412 

136.  5T7 

3.  HOT.  008 

462.372 

14.928 

9.404 


18 

11.849 

4H3.  215 

122.370 

12,667 

-1.087 


New  di.'N- 
coveries  ' 


453 

16.184 
11.640 


08 


I'rodiKlmn  in 
l^Dvt 


Proved  reserves. 
Jan.  1.  1964 


631 

12. 452 

165,561 

72. 825 

3.798 

l.KM 


49,799 

130,427 

,14a 847 

523, 467 

23,797 

7,106 


4.  480.  702 


35.770 

648.031 

11.640 


629.032 


28.245 


-1.320 

83.143 
-2, 171 


112 


696.350 


5, 176, 0.52 
3.^.  436,  892 


79,643 

708,  675 
1.201.342 


112 

28,357 
1.301.332 


-•56. 487 


1.074 

25, 107 

1,179 


4,881.492 


27,360 

283.847 
1.005,140 


33,488 

706.007 
8,190 


747, 746 


6,029,327 
'36,960,023 


Clianges  In  !!*•>) 


-613 
-1.'jO 

333.838 

61.085 

8,869 

-2,239 


400.790 


-2,291 

58,036 

-3,3.'iO 


62,395 


453,185 
1,623,131 


Only  a  limited  am  is  assigned  to  each  new  discovery. 
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Let's  say  we  had  all  been  sitting  around  a 
table  in  Baltimore  in  1803  when  the  medical 
school  was  founded  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
the  great  doctors  said  that  in  50  years  there 
wouldn't  be  anybody  dying  In  the  United 
States  of  diphtheria  or  polio  or  scarlet  fever 
or  typhoid  fever.  Most  Americans.  If  tested 
on  a  Gallup  poll,  would  have  said  those  doc- 
tors were  crazy,  those  diseases  had  been 
around  since  the  beginning  of  manJtind. 
But  today  those  diseases  exist  no  longer  for 
most  Americans. 

That's  the  sense  in  which  I  think  we  csmi 
win  the  war  on  poverty.  We  can  get  rid  of 
groasly  substandard  housing,  grossly  sub- 
standard education,  grossly  substandard 
health,  and  grossly  susbtandard  income  In 
this  country  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

We've  got  the  national  Income  and  produc- 
Uvlty  to  do  It.  We've  got  the  educational 
techniques — audio-visual  techniques,  teach- 
ing by  television,  machine  teaching.  We've 
got  mobility  of  population — people  can  move 
to  where  the  work  is.  And  we  now  know 
enough  about  economics  so  that  It  is  pos- 
sible, through  organizations  like  the  Pederal 
Reserve  System,  to  do  what's  required  In  that 
area. 

Question.  Just  who  Is  It  we're  Ulklng  about 
when  we  refer  to  the  poor,  or  the  poverty 
stricken? 

Answer.  The  statistic  that  I  happen  to  And 
most  compelling  is  that  0.6  mUlion  Amer.- 
can  families,  with  an  average  of  four  persons 
per  family,  had  a  median  income  of  $1,800  a 
year.  Now,  I  believe  nearly  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  tl,800  a  year  would  stamp  a  fam- 
ily— or  an  individual — as  pretty  poor  in  terms 
of  the  American  standard  of  living  And 
20  percent  of  ail  Americana  are  in  that  group. 


Question.  Why  have  the  poor  suddenly 
been  "discovered"? 

Answer.  After  World  War  n  most  of  us 
were  Interested  In  getting  settled  down,  mov- 
ing to  suburbia,  getting  our  own  houses, 
getting  the  big  automobUe  with  shiny 
ctirome.  There  seemed  to  be  limitless  oppor- 
tunities for  everybody,  and  nearly  everybody 
was  getting  ahead.  In  fact,  poverty  even  by 
the  definitions  we're  using  now  decreased 
substantially  from  1940  until  IWO. 

Now  nearly  everybody  has  gotten  to  a  cer- 
tain level  of  living  and  suddenly  we  turn 
around  and  see  a  whole  bunch  of  people  who 
never  were  in  this  movement  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  never  getting  a  fancy  new  car 
or  television;  they  had  missed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affluent  society. 

Question.  How  many  of  this  group  would 
you  describe  as  chronically  poor,  perhaps 
through  choice,  or  lack  of  inlatlve? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  give  a  figure.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  it  is  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total.  I  think  that  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  described  as  slothful  or 
shiftless  or  worthless  frequently  are  that  way 
because  of  the  environment  they  grew  up  in. 

Question.  Are  we  beginning  to  encounter 
a  second  generation  of  poor? 

Answer.  Yes.  Forty-five  percent  of  all  the 
people  rejected  by  selective  service  had  par- 
ents who  never  graduated  frcxn  grade  school. 
It  is  part  of  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Now  they'll 
have  children  who  won't  get  out  of  grade 
school  unless  somehow  we  open  up  the  wall 
of  poverty  and  allow  some  people  to  escape. 

One  of  the  things  that's  so  bad  about 
severe  poverty  is  thi  hopelessness  of  it  •  •  • 
the  fact  tliat  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
way  out  of  It.    There's  no  light  dimly  visible 
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at  the  end  of  the  tunnel — Just  a  black  wall — 
it's  like  a  type  of  a  prison  and  the  phrase  is 
generally  used,  "you're  imprisoned  In  pov- 
erty." What  we're  trying  to  do  is  open  up 
wajrs  out  of  this  prison,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize we're  not  Just  trying  to  reach  down 
in  there  and  take  people  out  wllly-nllly — or 
without  them  making  any  contribution  to 
the  effort  themselves  •  *  *  but  what  we  are 
doing,  you  might  say,  is  building  an  escape 
hatch. 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  today 
more  hopelessly  poor  people  than  there  were 
befcnre  because  of  teclinologlcal  changes? 

Answer.  I  think  that's  true.  People  who 
are  now  stuck  In  poverty  are  stuck  deeper, 
or  it's  harder  for  them  to  get  out  than  for 
their  forefathers.  Until,  let's  say,  1850, 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  manual  la- 
borers— in  fact,  there  was  much  more  need 
for  that  sort  of  work  than  people  to  do  It. 
But  now  It's  the  other  way  around. 

Question.  Now  exactly  how  are  the  poor 
going  to  be  helped  under  this  program? 
Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 

Answer.  Take  an  unemployed,  untrained 
18-year-old  Puerto  Rlcan  boy  In  New  York. 
He  can  volunteer  to  Join  the  Job  Corps.  If 
he  Is  accepted,  he  can  go  off  to  either  a  con- 
servation center  or  to  an  education  study 
center.  He  can  get  Job  training — he  can 
learn  about  work  habits,  discipline,  how 
you  fill  out  application  forms,  how  you  be- 
have for  the  boss,  what  It  means  to  work  a 
full  day,  the  desirability  for  punctuality. 
He  can  get  physical  exercise  and  training. 
If  his  health  Is  bad.  If  he  needs  glasses  or 
something  like  that,  he  can  get  help  at  the 
camp.  If  his  English  Is  very  poor,  he  would 
be  given  basic  education  In  English.  The 
same  for  aritlimetlc  and  other  basic  subjects. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two — depending 
upon  his  acquisition  of  knowledge — he  will 
be  ready  to  be  a  good  employee  for  nearly  any 
kind  of  a  concern.  Perhaps  he  would  be  a 
good  apprentice  In  the  building  trades. 

Question.  What  will  the  youngst««  be 
paid  in  these  camps? 

Answer.  They  would  get  a  base  of  150  a 
month  which  would  accrue  to  them  as  it 
does  in  the  Peace  C<»7>s.  They  can't  draw  it. 
But  they  could  allot  $26  of  that  to  a  depend- 
ent if  they  wished.  And  if  they  did  we  wotild 
match  it  with  another  $25.  So  the  trainee 
could  tie  in  the  position  of  sending  home 
•600  a  year — to  a  family  whose  total  Income 
last  year  might  be  only  $1,800.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  would  get  his  housing,  clothing, 
food,  and  some  spending  money. 

Question.  WiU  there  be  a  screening  proc- 
ess to  find  out  whether  this  boy  ought  to  go 
to  college? 

Answer.  Yes,  we  would  guide  or  counsel 
him  into  collegiate  work  if  he  was  qualified. 

Now,  here's  an  alternative  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  boy.  He  doesnt  want  to  leave  Span- 
ish Harlem.  He  can  get  a  grant  for  part- 
time  work  under  the  work  training  program, 
to  be  run  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  He 
can  get  a  Job,  let's  say,  with  the  sanitation 
department  or  any  other  nonprofit,  public 
enterprise  of  value.  He  can  learn  good  Job 
habits,  can  begin  to  become  a  part  of  the 
community,  and  actually  become  productive. 

While  he's  on  that  Job  he  can  be  cotm- 
seled  In  two  ways — to  go  back  to  school.  If 
he  has  the  qualifications;  or,  to  become  a 
permanent  worker  with  a  certain  type  of 
skin. 

There's  a  third  thing  he  can  do.  If  a 
oommunlty  action  program  has  started  In 
his  part  of  town,  he  can  get  a  Job  In  a  play- 
ground operation  connected  with  that  or  as 
assistant  counselor — maybe  he's  good  work- 
ing with  delinquent  kids,  or  as  a  Junior  as- 
sistant around  the  hospital — and  maybe  in 
this  way  he'd  find  out  there  was  Bome  work 
he  could  do  connected  with  a  hospital. 

Question.  These  Job  opportunities  would 
be  created? 


Answer.  Oh,  yes,  they  would  be  created 
*  *  *  the  Department  at  Labor  wotild  have 
the  responsibility  of  doing  that,  and  the  De- 
partment thinks  that  in  the  first  year  w« 
will  be  able  to  reach  200,000  boys  and  girls 
between  16  and  21  under  the  work  training 
program.  The  pay  would  be  determined  cm 
the  basis  of  the  boy's  skill,  the  wage  rate  in 
the  locality,  and  the  quality  of  work  he's 
doing. 

Question.  Is  this  imderwrltten  by  the 
city? 

Answer.  The  financing  would  be  90  per- 
cent Federal  and  10  percent  local.  Just  like 
the  Federal  highway  program.  That's  for 
the  boy. 

Question.  There  would  be  an  assumption 
here  that  he  Is  not  replacing  anyone- 

Answer.  Yes,  that's  explicit. 

Now  this  Is  something  that  could  be  done 
for  this  Ixjy.  In  other  words,  work  with  him 
right  where  he  Is,  cw  take  him  out  of  one 
environment  and  help  him  in  another  In 
hopes  we  will  spring  him  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle  he's  In. 

Question.  Now  what  about  a  35-year-old 
man  laid  off  in  Detroit  by  automation? 

Answer.  Under  tliis  program  he  could  get 
Job  training  too.  A  Job  coud  be  found  for 
him  where  he  would  not  replace  a  regular 
worker  but  cotild  learn  a  new  skill  or  a  new 
trade,  upgrading  himself.  Let's  say  he's  a 
sheet  metalworker,  and  maybe  he's  got  the 
skill  to  become  something  In  the  electronics 
business.  He  could  be  brought  In  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  given  work,  partly  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  could  begin 
to  train  himself  into  a  new  type  of  Job. 

In  Chicago  about  3,000  men  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  have  been  given  Job  training 
of  this  type  and  as  a  result  have  become  per- 
manent employees  and  their  whole  families 
have  gone  off  public  welfare.  They've  got 
Jobs  as  taxlcab  drivers,  In  department  stores, 
in  freight  handling. 

Question.  Let's  take  a  55-year-old  farmer 
In  North  Carolina,  gross  annual  Income  of 
$2,000  and  kids  ninnlng  around  In  rags — 
what  can  lie  done  few  him? 

Answer.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
the  Farm  Home  Administration  (FHA) 
wotild  have  the  authority  to  give  grants  and 
loans  to  that  man,  assuming  a  plan  could  be 
worked  out  between  them  showing  that  if 
the  grant  and  lotui  were  made  and  the  fellow 
handled  the  farm  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
let's  say  in  a  year  or  two  he  would  have  an 
income  of  $3,500  Instead  of  $2,000.  The 
grants  and  loans  could  go  for  a  new  tractor, 
incubators,  seed,  fertilizers.  The  FHA  man 
would  keep  ccxning  back  once  a  month  to 
make  sure  ttiat  from  the  point  of  view  of 
management  (which  is  usually  the  thing 
that  is  missing)  the  farmer  is  acttially  learn- 
ing how  to  manage  the  farm. 

Question.  How  about  the  plan  to  create 
family-size  farms? 

Answer.  We're  asking  authorization  to  be 
able  to  create,  at  the  local  level,  corpora- 
tions which  can  go  out  and  buy  land  when 
it  comes  on  the  open  market  •  •  •  let's  say 
a,500  acres  comes  on  the  open  market  and 
it  could  be  divided  into  several  farms.  This 
corporation  would  acquire  that  land,  sell  it 
to  several  tenant  farmers  who  are  now 
scratching  out  a  poverty  existence,  put  them 
onto  that  Itmd,  help  in  the  supervision  of 
the  farming  as  they  develop  It,  and  those 
people  then  wotUd  become  self-sustaining 
farmers. 

Question.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
this  and  the  Peace  Corps? 

Answer.  What  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
doing  abroad  Is  In  some  respects  similar  to 
what  needs  to  be  done  at  home.  Overseas 
we're  trying  to  give  people  the  idea  they  can 
do  things  to  help  themselves — to  get  out  of 
the  conditions  they've  been  In.  We're  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  here.  And  in  this  pro- 
gram, I  should  emphasize,  a  big  component 


will  iM  volunteer  work.  We  call  it  here 
"Volunteers  for  America"  •  •  •  In  the  sense 
these  would  be  volunteers  to  do  things  for 
the  uaited  States  right  here  at  home. 

Question.  It  is  expected  you  wlU  head  the 
OEO  (OiBce  of  Economic  Oi^>ort\inlty)  if 
Congress  passes  the  bill.  Does  that  pretty 
much  Imply  that  yon  would  have  to  leave 
your  Job  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps — or 
take  a  leave  of  absence  for  it? 

Answer.  Well,  of  cotirse,  that's  a  decision 
the  President  tias  to  make  because  both 
these  positions — assuming  that  the  OEO 
Is  authorized  by  Congress — are  Presidential 
appointments.  And  frankly  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  decide.  He  may  decide  I  ought 
to  stay  with  the  Peace  Corps  and  some  other 
person  ought  to  come  in  to  run  OEO,  or 
vice  versa. 

Question.  This  Is  an  election  year  and 
your  name  gets  mentioned  as  a  possible  vlce- 
presldentlal  nominee.  Do  you  think  your 
political  future  could  be  affected  by  the 
course  the  poverty  program  ttikes? 

Answer.  Well,  right  from  the  beginning  I 
was  worried  that  this  would  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  Just  an  election  year  gimmick  or 
a  political  deal,  and  one  of  the  things  I 
strenuously  sought  to  avoid  and  I  think  suc- 
cessfully avoided  is  any  implication  that 
what  we're  doing  Is  Jtist  politics.  So  much 
so  that  one  of  the  things  I've  said  to  all  the 
businessmen — and  the  labor  people,  too — is 
that  we're  trying  to  establish  a  program 
which  any  administration.  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, any  President,  would  want  to  con- 
tinue because  It  is  a  constructive  approach 
to  a  national  problem;  namely,  ^e  problem 
of  poor  people.  That's  the  way  the  whole 
program  Is  conceived  and  it's  the  only  way 
In   which   we  presented  It. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  Is  a  legitimate  pro- 
gram no  matter  what  the  year,  election  year 
or  any  other  year.  There  Isn't  a  thing  In 
this  program  that  wouldn't  have  been  in  It 
last  year,  or  shouldn't  be  In  It  next  year 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  rationally  to 
determine.  There's  no  politics  In  this  pro- 
gram as  It's  established  now,  not  a  nickel's 
worth  of  politics. 

Dick  Daley,  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  always 
said  that  "good  government  Is  good  politics." 
You  can  say  that's  a  platitude,  but  I  believe 
this  is  a  sound,  constructive  program  and 
therefore  good  government.  •  •  •  It  Is  also 
open  therefore  good  politics.  But  It's  not 
undertaken  because  of  political  considera- 
tion; It's  undertaken  because  we  have  a  na- 
tional problem,  a  practical  problem  which 
would  conmiand  the  attention  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  ot  Barry  Gold  water  or  Bill  Scran - 
ton  If  they  were  President,  and  a  program 
which  originally  commanded  the  attention  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  Is  an  exten- 
sion of  President  Kennedy's  Intent  In  this 
area? 

Answer.  I  dcMi't  think  there's  any  question 
about  It.  He  got  the  wheels  going  at  the 
beginning  to  Interest  the  executive  branch 
about  doing  something  about  the  poverty 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

Question.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  If  you,  as 
expected,  are  appointed  director  of  the  OEO 
and  you  get  going  in  Jime  or  July,  wouldn't 
this  likely  take  you  out  of  the  political  arena 
this  year — you  couldn't  suddenly  be  pulled 
off  this  program  if  It's  as  important  as  it 
appears  to  be. 

Answer.  Well,  that  might  be  true. 

Question.  This  could  take  you  out  of 
politics? 

Answer.  Yes,  It  could.  Again  I  think  that 
depends  a  great  deal  on  how  It  develops;  first 
of  all,  whether  the  Congress  enacts  It  and, 
when  they  enact  It,  how  It  develops  and  then 
who  the  President  decides  to  have  manage  It. 

Question.  What  kind  of  a  timetable  do  you 
see  for  the  program? 

Answer.  We're  hoping  to  have  this  out  of 
the  House  committee  sometime  around  the 
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IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Mond  ay.  April  20. 1964 

Mr.  DINGEJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  pexmla  loa  graated.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  ( f  the  CoKcussioifAL  Rec- 
OBo  a  portion  of  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honora  >Ie  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Natiotua  Asaoc  iation  of  Retail  Druggists 
in  hoiMM-  ot  Senator  Humphmt  on 
April  8. 

This  addresc  very  skillfully  delineates 
the  importanc  j  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  the  <  ru«  industry  and  the  de- 
trimental eire;t  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bJ  U  would  have  on  this  in- 
dustry by  flxlag  prices,  thereby  elim- 
inating compttition,  encouraging  the 
prices  of  drugs  to  rise  and  further  deny- 
ing the  benefi  s  of  drugs  to  the  many 
Americans  wh<i  cannot  afford  them. 

A  portion  of  the  address  follows: 

POBTION     or    ADIU88    BT    HOM.    AnTHONT    J. 
CXLXBBXZZX 

finally.  Ck>Ter  iment  Is  (xxicemed  with  the 
ooet  of  drugs — t  le  economic  aspects  of  this 
remarkable  indujtry  and  Its  relationship  to 
the  needs  and  n  sources  of  the  consumers. 

Tht*  1«  much  nore  than  an  academic  In- 
terest because  Irugs  fall  in  that  specUl 
caitegory  of  pnx  ucts  which  are  recognized 
today  as  neceoslt  lee  of  life.  They  occupy  an 
Increasingly  larg<  and  impcwtant  place  In  the 
total  ^>ectnun  (f  vital  health  services. 

Drugs  piirchast  d  by  consumers  alone — that 
Is  to  say,  drugs  bought  in  your  drugstores 
and  dispensed  br  your  jAarmacists — today 
account  ftH'  near  y  one-fifth  of  the  Nation  s 
private  medical    >m.  or  some  M  billion 

Our  pubUc  drag  biU  last  year— that  la. 
preecrlpticm  druj  b  needed  by  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  paid  Iw  by  public  funds — came 
dose  to  988  mllll«  o,  almost  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  public  iiedlcal  assistance  for  the 
year  and  almost  tqvud  to  the  cost  of  physi- 
cians' services  in  theee  programs.  Fifty  mil- 
lion doUars  of  1  hat  $83  million  went  for 
drugs  in  the  old-  age  assistance  program— to 
the  aged  who  an  both  sick  and  poor. 

Most  American  i  realin  that  the  coets  in- 
volved In  discovirtng  and  producing  new 
drugs  are  sometli  les  extremely  high.  When 
a  new  drug  is  th«  product  of  years  of  pains- 
taking research  and  testing,  this  cost  Is 
Ukely.  initially,  t  >  be  nOeeted  la  relatively 
high  prices.  Tvm  people  wonld  protest  this 
fact,  for,  in  our   Tree  enterprise  system,  in- 


dustry Is  expected  to  look  for  a  reasonable 
return  cm  its  investment. 

Most  Americans — and  I  include  myself— 
are  firm  believwrs  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  understand  the  need  for  reasonable 
proAts.  and  we  will  pay  a  fair  price.  But  one 
of  the  cardinal  principlee  of  the  free  enter- 
IH-lse  system  U  that  fair  prices  are  not  fixed 
prices.    They  are  open  to  competition. 

As  President  Johnson  has  stated.  "Free- 
dom of  choice  for  consumers  from  our  store- 
house of  goods,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Is  the  very  cornerstone  of  American  con- 
sumer policy." 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  corner  drug- 
gist needs  Federal  price-fixing  legislation  In 
order  to  stay  in  business.  We  are  convinced 
that  his  business  wUl  be  better  off  and  cer- 
tainly the  country  will  be  better  served  with- 
out legislative  price  controls. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  Impose  needless  and 
stultifying  controls  on  the  marketing  of 
drugs  and  other  consumer  goods  through 
the  so-called  Quality  Stabilization  Act.  let 
us  seek  to  reduce  prices  and  broaden  the 
market  so  that  every  American  may  share  In 
the   prc^ts  of  freedom. 

Price  controls  may  appear,  in  the  short 
run,  to  be  the  most  attractive  solution  to 
the  problems  of  small  businessmen  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  an  Intensely  competitive 
environment.  But  In  the  long  run.  they 
serve  only  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  system. 

There  are  other  ways  to  cut  coets.  to 
stimulate  business,  and  to  Increase  profits — 
ways  that  are  completely  compatible  with 
the  American  free-enterprise  system. 

May  I  suggest  that  yoxir  consvuner  market 
Is  far  from  sat\uated — you  could  sell  a  much 
larger  volume  of  drugs  if  prices  were  within 
every  individual's  reach.  It  Is  a  hard  fact  of 
life  that  many  millions  of  Americans  are 
denied  the  benefite  of  modern  drugs  today 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  them. 

As  citizens  and  as  members  of  the  phar- 
macy profession,  you  share  with  Government 
Its  vast  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
our  people. 

A  large  part  of  that  responslbUlty,  as  you 
have  seen,  is  dictated  by  the  need  to  cope 
with  the  changes  that  are  transforming  our 
world  and  our  way  of  life— changes  that 
men,  themselves,  have  set  In  motion  by  their 
never-ending  quest  for  the  good  life  In  the 
good  society. 

"Change  always  disturbs,"  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said.  Yet  he  knew  and  we  know 
that  change  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  progress 
and  that  Its  disturbances  need  not  divert  ua 
from  our  goal,  which  President  Johnson  has 
described  as  "a  nation  that  Is  free  from  want 
and  a  world  that  Is  free  from  hate— a  world 
of  peace  and  Justice;  and  freedom  and  abun- 
dance, for  our  time  and  tor  all  time  to 
come." 
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Aatfaorship  of  "Christ  b  Wathington" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CALIPOUVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  March  24,  I  Inserted  a  very 
Inspiring  article  enUtled  "Christ  in 
Washington,"  in  the  Congressional 
RiooRD.  Inadvertently  authorship  was 
credited  to  Mrs,  George  Bennard. 
Actually,  the  author  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Wolfe,  of  421  W.  Padre,  Santa  Barbara 
Calif.,  as  It  attested  to.  by  the  following 
letter: 


„        „  Aran,  7. 1964. 

Hon.  Chaklxs  M.  Txagux, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  T«4cux:  Am  happy  to  grant  a 
request  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wolfe.  421  West 
Padre  Street,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  to  let  you 
know  I  am  not  the  author  of  "Ohrlst  in  Wash- 
ington," which  you  kindly  read  into  the  Con- 
gressional REcoao— abridged— but  only  sug- 
gested the  submission  after  having  read  it 
carefully,  though  it  would  be  an  honor  to 
have  written  such  an  inspiring,  and  timely 
warning  in  this  period  of  fear  and  lack  of 
faith  In  our  God. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest,  and  pray- 
ing you  may  have  ever  the  "wisdom  from 
above  '•     I  am. 

Very  Sincerely, 

(Mrs.  Geoscx)  Hannah  Bennabd. 


Dateline  WasluBctoB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or   KXW   JEKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
very  interesting  article  showing  the  af- 
fection and  high  presUge  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  for  our  great 
Speaker,  the  gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts, John  W.  McCormack.  Con- 
gressmen Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  and  James 
A.  Burke,  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Frank 
Daley,  an  expert  newspaper  columnist, 
who  Is  recognized  sls  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  on  the  national  scene. 

Of  course,  the  result  of  the  poll  taken 
in  Massachusetts  is  no  surprise  to  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
gentlemen  from  Massachusetts.  Speaker 
McCormack.  Congressman  O'Neill,  and 
Congressman  Bttrke  are  amongst  the 
hardest  working  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Speaker  occupies  the  second  most 
important  position  in  the  Government, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Con- 
gressman O'Neill,  is  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Rules  Committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  Congress- 
man Burke,  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittees in  Congress,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  These  three 
men  rate  with  the  best. 
The  article  follows: 

Datbjnx  Washington 
(By  Prank  Daley) 
Washington.— Members  of  the  VS.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  were  much  embarrassed  ' 
when    UJ3.    Congressman    Wsight    Patman. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  pointed  out  that  the  XJS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president  "crusades 
against  Federal  aid  programs,  as  he  silently 
accepts  farm  subsidies." 

Represcntetive  Wkight  Patman  made  the 
charge  that  Edwin  P.  Nellan,  also  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  made  two  speeches 
In  Indianapolis  crusading  against  Federal 
appropriations  and  subsidies  In  which  he  said 
"The  citizens  were  ruining  their  way  of  life." 
The  Texas  lawmaker  added,  "but  I  am  cer- 
tain he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  himself 
was  receiving  bounteous  largess  from  Uncle 
Sam's  Agriculture  Department." 
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In  a  House  speech,  Representative  Patman 
said:  "Mr.  Nellan "s  207-acre  farm  at  Bear. 
Del.,  has  coUected  $3,158  in  Government  pay- 
ments since  1969."  Representative  Patman 
noted:  "I  am  not  against  farm  subsidise,  but 
I  am  against  men  like  Mr.  Nellan,  who  si- 
lently accept  farm  subsidies  whUe  at  the 
same  time  they  scream  from  one  end  of  the 
covmtry  to  the  other  about  the  horrors  of 
Federal  subsidies." 

I..B.J.     aiDBS     HIGH     in    SPECIAL    POLLS 

The  109-year-old  rural  publication,  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead,  com- 
pleted a  poll  of  farmers  throughout  Iowa  and 
discovered  that,  if  elections  were  held  now, 
Iowa  farmers  and  their  wives  would  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  President  Johnson 
against  all  potential  GOP  nominees. 

Results  of  a  similar  Wallace  poll,  2  months 
before  the  1960  election,  showed  46  percent 
of  the  State's  farmers  preferred  Richard 
Nixon.  The  poll  was  accvirate,  as  the  State 
voted  more  heavily  Republican  than  did  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  Iowa  poll  stunned  the  GOP  national 
command  but,  when  results  of  a  recently  con- 
ducted GOP  poll  in  congressional  districts  in 
the  Bay  State  were  compiled,  the  GOP  com- 
mand speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
fimds  would  be  "wasted"  In  Massachusetts 
In  efforts  to  unseat  Democratic  Congress- 
meq. 

Polls  conducted  in  distrlcte  of  Congress- 
men BUKKZ,  O'Neill,  and  McCokmacx  con- 
vinced the  GOP  command  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  enter  Republican  candi- 
dates against  the  above-mentioned  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen.  As  one  top  OOP  leader 
noted.  "It  would  not  only  be  wasted  efforts, 
but  it  appears  as  though  we  would  suffer 
humiUatlon  by  the  small  GOP  vote  against 
BnuKz,  O'Neill,  and  McCormack." 

To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  GOP  na- 
tional policymakers,  three  daUy  newspapers 
in  generally  Republican  South  Dakota  con- 
ducted a  statewide  poll  this  month  and 
found  that  Republican  voters  themselves 
would  pick  Mr.  Johnson  over  all  potential 
GOP  nominees.  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  shown 
would  get  64  percent  over  all  other  OOP 
nominees. 


The  Touch  of  the  Matter's  Hand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  21.  1964 

Mr,  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  AprU  12, 1964,  it  was  my  pleasure 
and  good  fortune  to  hear  a  forthright 
and  meaningful  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
Jack  P.  Coffey,  pastor  of  Downtown  Bap- 
tist Church.  Alexandria,  Va.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  message  was  "The  Touch  of 
the  Master's  Hand."  It  was  presented 
skillfully  and  with  dedication. 

The  membership  of  Downtown  under 
Mr.  Coffey's  able  ministry  has  grown 
exceedingly  since  his  assumption  of  the 
pastorate  In  February  1962.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  watchcare  member  of  the  Down- 
town Baptist  Church  and  especially  to 
have  Jack  Coffey  as  my  pastor  "away 
from  home." 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Coffey  received  his  BD 
degree  from  Wake  Forest  College.  He 
had  1  year  of  theological  training  at 
Duke  Divinity  School,  Duke  University, 
and  completed  his  work  toward  the  BD 


degree  at  Southeastern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Prior  to  assuming  his 
present  pastorate,  he  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Island  Creek  Baptist  Church.  Hender- 
son, N.C.,  and  associate  minister  of  the 
Petworth-Montgomery  HUls  Baptist 
Church,  Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Coffey 
is  married  to  the  former  Sara  Elizabeth 
Bule  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  They  have 
two  children  Sara  Catherine  and  Jack 
Jr. 

I  share  the  philosophy  expressed  in 
this  great  message.  I  requested  permis- 
sion to  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  this  sermon  is  of  universal 
interest.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  in- 
sert his  inspiring  and  thought-provok- 
ing remarks : 

The  Touch  op  the  Masters  Hand 
(A  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Jack  P.  CoflTey, 

AprU  12.  1964,  Downtown  Baptist  Church 

Alexandria,  Va.) 

Text:  Matthews:  3. 

There  are  distinctive  things  that  Jesus 
did  In  his  earthly  life  which  affected  the 
lives  of  men.  Among  them,  two  things  are 
prominent.  He  looked,  and  from  that  look 
came  the  recognition  that  one  had  been 
seen  as  he  had  never  been  seen  before  I 
can  sympathize  with  Simon  Peter  after  his 
thrice  denial  of  the  Lord  when  we  are  told 
that  Jesus,  as  He  was  being  led  away  captive 
looked  upon  Peter.  TTiat  look  must  have 
pierced  his  heart  leading  him  to  the  sure  af- 
firmation that  he  could  never  deny  his 
Lord  again. 

Not  only  did  Jesus  look  upon  the  lives  of 
men,  but  He  also  touched  them;  and.  In 
that  touch,  a  dramatic  change  was  wrought 
The  touch  of  the  Masters  hand.  Evi- 
dences of  the  touch  are  manifold.  Prom  the 
Scriptures  we  glean  instances  of  the  restor- 
ing touch  of  the  Master's  hand.  In  the 
eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  Matthew  there 
are  recorded  a  number  of  times  where  health 
was  restored  at  the  touch  of  the  Master's 
hand.  Jesus  had  delivered  His  •Sermon  on 
the  Mount";  and,  as  He  walked  away,  a  leper 
followed  and  called,  "Lord,  if  you  will  you 
can  make  me  clean."  Jesus  put  forth  His 
hand  and  touched  him,  and  Immediately  the 
man's  leprosy  was  healed. 

Later  Jesus  entered  into  the  home  of  Si- 
mon Peter  and  foxmd  his  mother-in-law  seri- 
ously sick  with  a  fever.  Jesus  touched  her 
hand;  and,  with  His  touch,  the  fever  left 
She  arose  to  serve  Jesus  as  her  guest. 

StUl  later,  two  Idind  men  pursued  Christ 
and  cried,  "Have  mercy  on  us."  As  they 
came  before  His  presence.  He  asked  them  of 
ttielr  belief.  At  their  affirmative  response 
He  touched  their  eyes  and  they  could  see 

The  crowning  act  in  the  touch  of  the 
Master's  hand  was  not  the  restoring  touch 
that  brought  back  health,  but  It  was  the 
restoring  touch  that  brought  back  life. 

Jalrus  was  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  He 
had  an  only  daughter  of  12  who  was  seri- 
ously ill,  and  he  came  to  Jesus  requesting 
that  He  come  to  heal  her.  On  the  way  to 
Jalrus'  house,  they  were  met  by  one  of  his 
servants  who  declared  the  girl  to  be  dead 
However,  Jesus  proceeded  confidently;  and. 
arriving  at  the  house,  He  removed  the 
mourners.  With  but  a  few  present.  He  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Maid,  arise." 
And  she  stood,  having  been  restwed  to  life. 
Yet  again,  the  restoring  touch  of  the  Mas- 
ter's hand  is  witnessed  as  Jesus  was  once 
preparing  to  enter  the  city  of  Nain.  At  the 
gate  of  the  city.  He  encountered  a  funeral 
proceesion.  He  learned  that  the  corpse  was 
the  oiUy  son  of  a  widow  highly  respected  by 
the  citizens  as  evidenced  by  their  concern 
in  her  loss.  Jesus  Joined  them  in  their  con- 
cern, and  with  compassion  stepped  forward 
to  touch  the  bier.  With  His  touch,  the  pro- 
cession halted  and  the  people  present  wit- 
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nessed  the  young  man's  restoration  of  life. 
All  of  these  were  instances  of  physical 
healing.  Of  far  greater  importance  are  the 
spiritual  transformations  wrought  by  the 
spiritual  touch  of  Jesus.  Of  these,  many  of 
us  could  testify. 

For  instance,  there  Is  the  guiding  touch  of 
the  Master's  hand.  This  is  the  touch  that 
Peter  Marshall  calls  "The  Tap  on  the  Shoul- 
der." In  his  book,  "Mr.  Jones,  Meet  the 
Master,"  he  presents  a  sermon  In  which  he 
refers  to  the  number  of  times  during  a  dif- 
ficult life  tliat  God  had  given  guidance  in  a 
most  definite  way.  It  was  as  though  the 
Master  had  a  hand  upon  young  Marshall's 
shoulder  to  show  the  direction  in  which 
steps  were  to  be  taken.  At  a  youthful  age, 
responsibilities  seemingly  beyond  his  capac- 
ity to  handle,  were  forced  upon  him;  but, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Master's  touch. 
Peter  Marshall  was  led  to  walk  in  a  sxu-e  way. 
It  Is  true  that  he  could  often  walk  but  a 
step  at  a  time,  but  he  seemed  to  sense  thnt 
these  progressive  steps  would  lead  him  to 
the  appointed  end — setting  him  aside  for 
Christian  service. 

God  gives  us  this  guidance,  too.  We  must 
but  yield  ourselves  to  HU  touch.  We  need 
to  be  sensitive  to  that  tap  on  the  shoulder. 
God  is  prepared  to  direct  men  in  all  walks 
of  life.  This  direction  is  not  limited  to  those 
of  us  who  might  be  termed  "professionals' 
In  following  God's  will  and  way.  This  Is  a 
blessing  unto  which  all  men  can  avail  them- 
selves. 

In  my  college  days,  I  can  recall  having  an 
impression  that  I  might  serve  God  best  as  a 
Christian  businessman.  I,  thus,  considered 
seriously  the  profession  of  pharmacy  as  my 
possible  vocation.  However,  in  due  time, 
there  came  the  sure  touch  of  the  Master's 
hand  which  said  in  no  imcertaln  terms,  "This 
is  the  way;  walk  ye  in  it."  I  knew  that 
God  was  leading  me  into  a  full-time  church- 
related  vocation. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  God  leads  men  Into 
a  church-related  vocation  only.  God's  guid- 
ance In  vocational  choices,  as  in  all  decisions, 
Is  available  to  all  who  will  be  responsive  to 
it.  A  sense  of  certainty  can  come  to  all  who 
commit  themselves  to  the  call  of  God.  Your 
vocation  may  be  business,  jwofessional,  or 
political;  but  you  should  have  an  assurance 
that  God  has  led  or  will  lead  you  to  It  and 
through  It. 

There  is  not  only  the  guiding  touch  that 
gives  one  a  sense  of  direction,  there  Is  the 
restraining  touch  that  may  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing against  taking  the  wrong  way. 

I  recall  a  story  I  once  read  of  two  young 
men  who  had  been  walking  Idly  along  a 
street.  They  were  looking  into  the  windows 
of  the  shops  as  they  strolled.  They  passed  In 
front  of  one;  and,  gazing  rather  aimlessly 
Into  the  window,  their  conversation  con- 
tinued. One  who  was  wearing  a  diamond 
ring  had  slipped  it  from  hU  finger  and 
appeared  about  to  scratch  his  initials  on  the 
glass.  Noticing  what  was  apparently  about 
to  take  place,  the  companion  put  out  his 
hand  to  deter  him  and  cried,  "Don't  write 
there.  You  can't  rub  It  out."  Of  course,  the 
diamond  would  have  readUy  cut  an  uneras- 
able  mark  on  the  glass,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  restraining  touch  of  a  friend. 

God's  restraining  touch  is  often  upor  our 
lives.  We  start  to  do  something  we  ought 
not  to  do;  and  immediately  oiu-  consciences 
are  pricked,  and  we  are  kept  from  making 
the  mistake.  Of  course,  one  may  always 
refrain  from  yielding  to  the  restraining  im- 
pulse. The  more  often  he  does,  the  less 
sensitive  he  becomes  to  the  feeling  that  this 
Is  something  which  he  should  not  do.  The 
conscience  Is  crippled  until  It  tends  to  be 
completely  deadened.  The  reverse  Is  yet 
true.  As  one  is  responsive  to  the  Inward 
Inclination  that  a  thing  Is  wrong,  the  more 
sensitive  the  soul  la  to  good  and  evU,  right 
and  wrong;  and  the  more  one  can  depend 
upon  the  guidance  of  so  called  conscience. 
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Dont 


for 


One   lives   In 
often  aays 
out  the  traclEB; 
your  wc»tii:  doz 
never  fully  taa^l 

Thank  God 
tbe  Ifaatcfs  bafad 
other  touch  far 
of   the   others, 
touch — the  touc^ 

We  have  all 
has  made  In  the 
the  transf  ormini ; 
life  of  one  mac 
prominent   faml|y, 
verses  In  life, 
trolling    factcx' 
by  bit.  the  addlcjtlon 
lly.  friends,  and 
self  In  a  rescue 
himself  Indeed: 
In  His  touch 

ICany  are  the 
been  changed 
the  saving  touc4 
Welch    has    said 
•"Touch  of  the 


with  the  Word,  and  it 

walk  there,  you  cant  wipe 

(  k>n't  say  that,  yoa  cant  eat 

t  do  that  sin.  the  scar  can 


the  restraining   touch  of 

However,  there  Is  an- 

more  rewarding   than   any 

That   Is   the    transforming 

I  that  changes  life. 

i^ltnessed  the  change  Christ 

lives  of  men.    I  recall  well 

touch  that  fell  upon  the 

I  know.     Though   from   a 

he    had    met    many    re- 

4  Ucohol  had  become  a  con- 

hls   very   existence.     Bit 

led  to  his  loss  of  fam- 

ob.    Finally,  he  foxmd  him- 

mlsslon.     There  he  found 

he  found  Christ  also,  and 

man's  life  was  changed. 

instances  where  a  life  has 

that  life  came  to  know 

of   Christ.     Myra  Brooks 

It    meaningfully    in    her 

'sHand." 
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••  Twas  battered 
tloneer. 

Thought  It 
To  waste  much 

But  held  It  up 
"What  am  I  bidden. 

'WhoTl  start 
'A  dollar,  a 

Two  dollars. 
Three  dollars. 

Going  for 
From  the  room. 

Came  forward 
Then,  wiping 

And  tlghtenlijg 
He  played  a  mi  lody 

As  a  caroling 


and  scarred,  and  the  auc- 


BCLrcely 


dollar* 
ind 
o  ice; 
thnie — But 
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"The  music 
With  a  voice 
Said,  'What  am 
And  he  held  it 
'A  thousand  doUirs 

Two  thousand 
Three    thou8an4. 
twice, 
And  going,  an( 
The  people  cheei  ed, 

'We  do  not  quli  e 
What  changed  lis 
reply: 
"The  touch  of 


"And  many  a  nuu  i 

And  battered 

Is    auctioned 

crowd. 

Much  like  the 

A  'mess  of  pottag^ 

A  game — and 
He  is  'gc^ng* 
He's  'going* 
But    the    Mastei 
crowd. 
Never  can  quit 
The  worth  of  a 
wrought. 
By  the  touch 
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worth  his  while, 
time  on  the  old  violin, 
with  a  smile  : 

good  folks,'  he  cried, 
1  he  bidding  for  me' 

then.  Two."     Only  two? 
who'll  make  it  three? 
three  dollars,  twice; 
no. 
:  ar  back,  a  gray-haired  man, 
~  and  picked  up  the  bow; 
dust  from  the  old  violin. 
the  loose  strings, 
pure  and  sweet, 
akigel  sings. 


and   the   auctioneer, 
1  hat  was  quiet  and  low, 
I  bid  for  the  old  violin?' 
up  with  the  bow. 

and  who'U  make  it  two? 

And  who  11  make  it  three? 

once,    three    thousand, 

gone'  said  he. 
i.  but  some  of  them  cried. 
xmderstand 
worth.'    Swift  came  the 


master's  hand.' 

with  life  out  of  tune, 
ind  scarred  with  sin. 
cfieap    to    the    thoughtless 


>ld  violin. 
,'  a  glass  of  wine; 
travels  on. 
and  'going*  twice, 
almost  'gone.' 
comes,    and    the    foolish 


understand, 
loul  and  the  change  that's 


c  r  the  Blaster's  hand. 


for  More  Jobs 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
in  the  CoNaRKssiONAL 
)Qlnt  an  extremely  in- 


teresting and  thoughtful  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  1964  edition 
of  the  Voice  of  Seven-Seventy,  the  crfHcial 
publicaUon  ot  the  Retail  Clerks  Union 
Local  770,  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  outstanding  article  was  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  DeSilva.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Local  770,  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Voice  of  Seven-Seventy. 

Mr.  DeSilva  is  attempting  to  analyze 
some  aspects  of  the  increasingly  difficult 
problems  caused  by  our  rapidly  changing 
economy,  and  particularly  the  problems 
caused  by  automation. 

From  his  vantage  point  as  a  progres- 
sive and  imaginative  leader  of  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  labor  organizations  m 
southern  California,  Mr.  DeSilva  has 
pinpointed  these  problems  and  has  pro- 
posed some  provocative  solutions,  es- 
pecially to  what  is  termed  "job  moon- 
lighting." 

No  doubt,  many  will  not  entirely  agree 
with  everything  Mr.  DeSilva  has  to  say. 
But  one  of  the  most  important  things, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  to  get  an  intelligent 
dialog  going  on  these  problems.  So 
that,  in  the  traditional  American  way, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  solution  to  our  dif- 
ficulties and  move  forward  toward  a 
growing  economy  of  full  employment  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

Kill  Moonlightinc  :  A  Need  for  More  Jobs 
(By  Joeeph  T.  DeSUva) 

Talking  about  a  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment is  like  talking  about  the  weather  •  •  • 
everyone  talks  about  it,  but  no  one  does  any- 
thing about  It. 

At  least  it  seems  that  way  because  those 
who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
who  are  morally  charged  with  a  solution  to 
our  domestic  econcxnlc  problems  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  there  are  unemployed  and 
speak  of  programs  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment, still  no  one  has  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing much  about  it. 

But  all  Americans  will  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  unemployment  sooner  or  later 
since  competent  experts  predict  that  within 
a  few  years  aU  the  production  we  need  will 
be  furnished  by  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manpower. 

HUMAN  SLAG   HEAP 

Labor  Secretary  WUlard  Wlrtz  says  that 
a  hxmian  slag  heap  of  unemployed  and  un- 
skilled Is  being  created  in  this  country. 

And  how  does  the  heap  grow? 

Start  with  thfc  youth  of  our  Nation.  Every 
year  great  numbers  of  young  people  become 
available  as  a  labor  force.  But  no  new  Jobs 
are  being  created  for  these  millions,  so  those 
who  cannot  seek  higher  education  because 
they  lack  the  scholastic  qualifications  or  the 
economic  means  autwnatlcally  fall  into  the 
unskilled  pit. 

Another  group  of  able-bodied  workers  are 
being  added  dally  to  the  rolls  of  the  unem- 
ployed because  of  automation — men  and 
women  who,  5  years  ago,  were  needed  in  our 
industrial  and  conunerclal  development. 
Now  they  have  become  discards  because 
many  of  them  cannot  be  reeducated  to  op- 
erate the  machines  which  run  the  machines. 

GSKATSa  PKOBLEM 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  concerne<t 
about  the  machine  replacing  man.  Today 
a  greater  problem  faces  us.  Technological 
equipment  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  ma- 
chines are  now  operating  other  machines 
and  nmn's  physical  power  is  needed  in  lesser 
and  lesser  amounts. 

Caught  in  the  grinding  wheels  of  progress 
is  still  another  class  of  hiunan  beings — a 
tragic  group  which  is  considered  obsolete 
because  of  age.    Industry  no  longer  wants  a 


35-year-old  woman  or  a  45-year-old  man  so 
they  are  cast  aside  Uke  old  dog»— too  old  to 
be  taught  new  tricks  and  too  young  to  obtain 
social  security. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  men  and  women 
in  this  age  group  could  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  productive  wra-k.  Now  their  ambi- 
tion is  being  smothered  by  the  man  edu- 
cated young  or  by  machines. 

Finally  comes  that  great  mass  of  people 
for  whom  everyone  feels  sorry,  but  for  whom 
few  do  anything  •  •  •  mom  and  dad. 
Among  them  are  those  who  were  once  part 
of  the  workforce,  contributed  to  socUl  se- 
curity, and  who  now  are  able  to  eke  out  a 
modest,  but  respectable,  existence  through 
social  security  monthly  benefits. 

But  far  too  many  others  must  depend  upon 
outside  sources  for  survival,  and  no  matter 
what  label  its  hiding  under,  it  still  amounts 
to  charity  whether  the  help  comes  from  the 
family,  or  from  a  State  or  local  assistance 
program. 

HOW    WI    RZUITI 

We  would  aU  do  well  to  take  a  moment 
to  determine  where  we  fit  or  how  we  relate 
to  these  four  groups. 

After  a  close  examination  of  the  various 
members  of  our  society,  one  can  quickly  rec- 
ognize that  every  member  in  the  first  three 
groups  Is  capable  of  working  and  becoming 
part  of  our  country's  labor  force.  And  it 
takes  no  mathematical  genius  to  conclude 
that  the  present  workweek  is  longer  than  it 
should  be  In  order  to  provide  work  for  every- 
one. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  no  politician  wants 
to  face,  but  about  which  they  aU  like  to 
talk. 

We  wUl  not  attempt  to  provide  statistics, 
but  we  will  suggest  a  workable  formula. 

One  could  arrive  at  a  theoretical  workweek 
in  thU  way:  From  the  Department  of  Ck>m- 
merce,  obtain  the  number  of  hours  required 
to  produce  our  gross  national  product.  Di- 
vide these  hours  by  the  number  of  man- 
hours  available  through  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  should  equal  the  total  work- 
force. To  this  last,  be  sure  to  add  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed. 

LmXE    VISION 

Perhaps  this  equation  is  too  simple,  and 
we  readily  recognize  that  it  would  take  a 
major  depression — or  a  revolution  of  ballots 
Instead  of  bullets  (neither  of  which  we  ad- 
vocate)— to  catapult  someone  with  a  little 
vision  and  a  lot  of  courage  into  action. 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  distribution 
of  work,  we  suggest  that  a  closer  look  at  the 
present  work  force  would  reveal  that  many 
are  holding  more  than  one  Job — moonlight- 
ing, if  you  please. 

The  next  logical  step  would  be  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  two  Jobs.  This  would  make  avail- 
able millions  of  hours  for  some  of  our  un- 
employed, but  no  one  seems  willing  or  cou- 
rageous enough  to  face  this  problem. 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  cure  moonlight- 
ing, but  it  is  so  simple  that  no  one  has 
thought  of  the  remedy. 

rxKxrr  our 

By  law.  employers  must  report  their  em- 
ployees' total  annual  earnings  on  W-2  forms. 
Under  the  present  method,  only  total  earn- 
ings are  set  forth.  With  a  slight  revision 
in  the  W-2  form,  the  exact  dates  during 
which  the  Individual  was  paid  could  also  be 
Included.  Then  even  a  grade  school  student 
could  readily  determine  who  is  holding  more 
than  one  Job  because  it  would  be  simple  to 
ferret  out  the  moonlighters  if  the  W-2  forms 
showed  that  an  Individual  worker  for  more 
than  one  employer  dxu-ing  the  same  period. 

To  discourage  the  employment  of  moon- 
lighters, a  high  tax — one  close  to  the  90-per- 
cent bracket — should  be  imposed  on  the 
second  Job.  The  tax  would  apply  to  em- 
ployers and  moonlighters  alike.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  be  a  popular  idea  with 
moonlighters  or  with  employers,  but  it  would 
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certainly  be  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  millions 
of  unemployed.  It  might  even  provide  a 
temporary  escape  from  the  burden  of  na- 
tional unemployment  lor  the  politicians. 

NOTHING   UNTAia 

Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  unfair 
about  paying  moonlighter  taxes.  On  the 
contrary,  more  taxes  must  come  from  some- 
where to  clothe  and  feed  the  growing  rolls 
of  unemployed  and  charitable  wards  in  our 
society. 

It  is  evident  that  the  "human  slag  heap" 
continues  to  grow,  so  we  must  point  out  to 
thoae  in  positions  of  responsibility  that  we 
are  not  soiuiding  a  false  alarm. 

It  Is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  the 
undercurrent  created  by  the  imderprivileged 
and  victims  of  discrimination  soon  may  be- 
come a  force  so  great  that  it  wUl  be  impoe- 
Blble  to  stop.  If  that  happens,  drastic 
changea  in  our  way  of  life  and  in  oiu-  eco- 
nomic system  wiU  take  place. 

At  the  rate  we  are  presently  proceeding — 
with  more  machines  and  a  smaller  work 
force — ^we  must  distribute  the  work  and 
thereby  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed 
who  may  Justifiably  raise  their  voices  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Our  industrial  and  business  leaders  con- 
stantly complain  about  high  taxes,  but  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  to  contribute  to  the 
causes  which  increase  taxes. 

nOHTS   GOVXXNMENT 

Private  enterprise  fights  Oovernment  eco- 
nomic controls,  yet  It  refuses  to  recognize 
that  the  hiring  of  moonlighters  is  only  con- 
tributing to  a  recession  and  more  millions 
of  unemployed. 

As  national  political  campaigns  begin  to 
pick  up  steam,  we  wUl  hear  much  about 
individualism,  less  Government  interfer- 
ence, and  a  return  to  the  day  when  individ- 
ual initiative  spells  financial  success. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  shortly  before 
his  tragic  death,  attacked  the  powerful 
chairmen  of  certain  key  committees  repre- 
senting big  business. 

"They  talk  loudly  of  deficits  and  socialism," 
he  said.  They  are  campaigning  on  a  plat- 
form of  so-called  individual  initiative.  But 
they  do  not  have  a  single  Job-creating  pro- 
gram of  their  own — and  they  oppose  the 
efforts  that  we  are  making. 

"The  forces  of  freedom  are  still  in  the 
majority  around  the  world  because  the 
United  States  has  been  wllUng  to  bear  the 
burden,"  the  late  President  observed.  "But 
we  can  maintain  these  forces  only  if  we 
provide  for  a  growing  and  buoyant  and  pro- 
gressive economy  here." 

SHOW    CONCKRN 

So  today  we  can  no  longer  look  upon 
ourselves  as  a  class  of  fortunate,  secure, 
privileged  individuals.  We  must  show 
genuine  concern  for  those  around  us  who 
failed  to  make  the  grade. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  states  it  this  way: 
"We  cannot  tolerate  the  development  of  a 
separate  nation  of  the  poor,  the  unskilled, 
the  Jobless,  living  within  another  nation  of 
the  well  off,  the  trained  and  the  employed." 

Let  us  stop  debating  and  promising.  The 
time  has  come  to  act. 

As  a  first  step,  let's  kill  moonlighting. 


Raral     Electrification     Program     Meets 
Chancing  Needs  of  Rural  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF  wiscoNsar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1964 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  over  7,500  rural  electrification 


leaders  met  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  March  9-12 
for  the  22d  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Co-op  Associa- 
tion. They  were  representing  nearly 
1.000  rural  electric  systems  in  46  States. 

In  a  stirring  keynote  address,  Clyde 
Ellis,  general  manager  of  NRECA, 
pointed  out  tJiat  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  is  a  growing,  djmamic  one 
which  has  proven  its  ability  to  adapt  to 
our  changing  times.  He  noted  that  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  now  own  about 
54  percent  of  the  electric  distribution 
lines  in  the  United  States  and  serve  a 
tenth  of  our  country's  people.  Con- 
sumer-members of  rural  electric  co-ops 
are  using  power  faster  than  the  national 
average,  doubling  its  use  about  every  7 
years. 

In  discussing  the  present  challenges 
and  new  dimensions  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion, Mr.  Ellis  outlined  an  excellent  22- 
point  action  program  to  enable  the  rural 
electric  systems  to  continue  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  their  members  ani 
rural  America.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  portions  of  Mr. 
Ellis'  speech  in  the  Record  : 

New    DIMXNSIONS    in    RUKAL    ELSCTKinCATION 

(Address  of  Clyde  T.  EUis,  general  manager. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1964  annual  meeting,  Dallas, 
Tex.) 

Twice  before  we  have  met  in  this  room  at 
times  of  great  challenge  to  our  program.  It 
was  here,  in  1958,  that  you  resolved  to  "Stand 
your  Grovmd" — and  you  did.  And  here,  in 
1961,  you  resolved  to  "Take  a  Giant  Step"  in 
several  areas  to  move  the  {M'ogram  forward — 
and  you  did. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  stand 
before  you  today  in  Dallas  and  congratulate 
you,  and  aU  of  us.  upon  a  total  Job  weU 
done.  I  would  like  to  say  we  have  fought  a 
good  fight  and  our  program  is  now  secure. 
I  would  like  to  say  our  major  problems  have 
been  solved. 

But  we  aU  know  something  else  must  be 
said  this  morning.  We  all  know  that  some- 
how rural  electrification  is  a  different  pro- 
gram than  it  was  in  1958,  or  1961,  or  even 
the  early  part  of  1963.  We  know  there  are 
vast  new  dimensions  to  both  our  problems 
and  our  opportunities.  We  know,  too,  that 
any  group  caught  up  in  the  throes  of  rapid 
change  either  adjusts  to  the  new  dimensions 
or  dies — like  the  dinosaurs  and  the  old  farm- 
ers' mutual  telephone  systems. 

We  know  we're  Just  on  the  verge  of  break- 
ing through  to  a  dazzling  future  for  our 
program.  But  we  know  also  that  at  this 
moment  our  program  is  in  a  period  of  maxi- 
mum peril.  Because  our  opponents  are  sud- 
denly aware  that  we  might  after  all  live  and 
succeed,  they  have  launched  a  last-ditch,  all- 
out  effort  to  either  kill  our  program  or  alter 
it  to  death. 

They  have  good  reason  to  believe  it  can 
be  done  with  money,  power  and  political 
pressure.  They  have  a  great  abundance  of 
all  three,  and  they  have  committed  their 
total  resovirces  to  your  demise. 

I  have  a  word  for  them:  We  are  not  In 
Dallas  for  the  funeral  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program. 

We  are  here  tor  a  massive  rebirth  of  the 
fighting  spirit  that  has  always  characterized 
this  program  and  its  leaders. 

We  are  here  to  study  the  dimensions  of 
our  challenge,  and  to  make  whatever  tidjust- 
ments  we  must  to  save  the  greatest  program 
for  social  and  economic  good  this  country 
has  ever  known. 

We  shall  win  if  we  make  the  same  total 
commitment  to  victory  that  the  power  com- 
panies have  made  to  our  defeat.  We  can 
never  match  their  dollars,  but  they  can  never 


match  our  people,  if  our  people,  as  owners, 
can  be  aroxised  and  mobilized. 

Specifically,  I  shall  outline  this  morning 
a  22-point  action  program  which  represents 
our  best  Judgment  as  to  what  we — all  of  us — 
must  do  now  to  save  rural  electrification  and 
help  it  grow  as  needed.  Some  of  these  sug- 
gestions have  come  from  you.  I  am.sure  you 
will  develop  still  others  during  this  meeting. 
Here  are  the  action  programs  I  think  we 
can  and  must  carry  out  to  keep  our  heads 
above  water  In  this  critical  area  of  public 
affairs: 

Point  1.  The  most  Important  thing  we 
must  do  is  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to  achieve 
territorial  integrity,  by  agreement  with  the 
other  power  suppliers  if  possible,  or  through 
State  legislation,  or  Federal  legislation.  End 
the  power  companies'  grab  for  the  cream  of 
our  territory  and  you  will  end  that  war 
against  us. 

Since  the  bitter  results  of  the  campaign 
against  us  are  most  apparent  in  public  affairs. 
Including  Congress,  let's  look  at  that  area. 
Congress  is  the  place  where  we  can  be  hurt 
the  most  the  quickest.  We  are  particularly 
vulnerable  there  because  we  have  the  burden 
of  moving  new  loan  funds  and  other  meas- 
ures through  Congress  each  year. 

I  think  all  of  you  realize  that  we  were  hurt 
badly  last  year.  This  was  the  result  of  a  new 
dimension  in  power  company  lobbying:  a 
sharply  intensified  campaign  led  personally 
by  top  officials  of  their  industry,  combined 
with  the  active  support  of  much  of  the  big 
business  community. 

This  campaign  had  a  terrific  Impact.  When 
the  smoke  cleared,  a  principal  power  company 
spokesman  was  quoted  as  saying  they  got 
80  percent  of  what  they  wanted  from  Con- 
gress, and  he  made  it  clear  they'd  be  back 
this  year  for  the  other  20  percent.  They  are 
already  back,  and  they  Just  might  succeed 
in  finishing  the  Job  . 

Last  year  they  concentrated  on  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  program,  lliey  asked 
that  no  funds  at  all  be  approved  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans  unless  severe 
restrictions,  which  would  have  virtually  the 
same  effect,  were  placed  on  the  program. 
They  got  language  in  the  Appropriations 
Conimlttee's  reports  which  all  but  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  Administrator  to  approve 
a  generation  and  transmission  loan  on  merit 
and  his  own  Judgment  under  the  law. 

Now  the  Administrator  has  to  check  around 
the  whole  country  to  be  sure  all  the  inter- 
ested power  companies  are  satisfied,  that  all 
the  interested  politicians  are  satisfied,  and 
that  key  oCBcials  In  the  administration  are 
satisfied.  The  only  interested  people  who 
don't  have  to  be  satisfied  are  the  rural  elec- 
tric people  who  need  the  loan. 

As  a  resxilt  of  this  committee  language, 
everybody  is  looking  over  the  Administra- 
tor's shoulder;  everybody  Is  second-guessing 
him. 

This  situation  is  a  grave  new  dimension  in 
the  rural  electrification  program.  This  is 
what  I  meant  at  the  reglonals  last  fall  when 
I  said  there  would  be  no  more  REA  as  we 
had  known  it  in  the  i>ast. 

In  these  changing  circvunstances,  I  think 
we're  fortunate  to  have  a  strong  Admin- 
istrator. He  isn't  afraid  to  make  decisions 
which  may  be  unpopular  with  our  opponents, 
and  sometimes  they  make  a  lot  of  noise. 

We  wouldn't  have  that  noise  If  he  were 
a  do-nothing  Administrator.  When  he 
makes  a  loan  the  power  companies  oppose, 
they  scream  to  the  press  and  to  the  Congress 
and  perhaps  to  the  administration. 

For  my  part,  I'm  glad  Norman  Clapp  is  a 
fighting  Administrator  who  has  the  courage 
to  be  controversial  when  controversy  Is  in- 
evitable. 

Point  2.  Included  among  the  measures  we 
desperately  need  to  get  passed  this  year — 
and  I  shall  mention  others  later — are  these 
interrelated  matters:  (a)  adeqtiate  REA  loan 
fund  provisions  without  paralyzing  restric- 
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public  opinion.  Wo  need  to  have  the  same 
continual  contact  with  them  that  we  need 
to  have  with  the  Congress. 

But  you've  also  got  to  get  busy  at  home  In 
public  relations.  I  cringe  every  time  I  see 
one  of  those  canned  power  company  edi- 
torials in  a  newspaper  from  a  rural  electric 
area.  You  have  got  to  challenge  them 
locally,  we  think,  as  a  part  of  your  total 
mobilization. 

Point  9.  Hire  someone  or  designate  some- 
one on  your  system  to  do  the  public  rela- 
tions Job.  Get  someone  who's  a  professional 
or  can  learn  to  be  a  professional.  He  must 
be  a  communications  expert.  Just  as  techni- 
cally qualified  as  an  accountant  or  an  engi- 
neer. Public  relations  to  hard,  specialized 
work — it  ton't  backslapplng  at  a  church 
supper. 

Point  10.  Let's  set  up  a  regular  schedule 
of  adverttoing  in  every  newspaper  circulated 
In  the  co-op  area,  and  on  every  radio  and 
televtolon  station. 

Point  11.  I  xirge  every  stem  to  do  Its  share 
in  the  national  "Tell  the  Nation  the  Truth" 
adverttoing.  Help  tell  the  people  In  every 
home.  Including  those  you  serve,  the  truth 
^teut  yourself  in  dignified  national  maga- 
zine adverttoing. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  new  dimensions  of  danger  to  our 
program,  and  one  that  to  me  to  the  most 
frustrating  and  infuriating  of  all — the  power 
grabbing,  empire  building  of  the  Federal 
Power  ComnUasion. 

PPC  to  determined  to  bring  the  rural  elec- 
trics under  its  Jurtodiction — It  to  doing  it — 
even  though  the  co-ops  are  already  regulated 
by  their  member-owners;  their  financing 
and  accounting  are  already  regiiJated  by 
REA,  regulated  by  State  commissions. 
audited  by  GAO  and  closely  supervtoed  by 
committees  of  Congress.  It  sometimes  seems 
that  every  public  agency  that  can  at  all 
wants  In  on  the  act  of  providing  "friendly" 
regulation  over  the  electric  co-ops — often 
with  the  help  of  our  opposition,  no  doubt — 
which  reminds  me  of  the  old  saw:  "God  help 
us  from  our  friends." 

FPC  reg\ilation  of  cooperatives  would 
clearly  conflict  with  the  powers  assigned  by 
Congress  to  the  REA  Admlntotrator  and 
would  constitute  an  unconscionable  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  unnecessary  interference. 
and  a  colossal  waste  of  tax  dollars. 

There  to  no  sound  basto  for  anyone  think- 
ing rural  electrics  are.  or  should  be.  con- 
trolled by  FPC.  The  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1935  and  the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  were  both  p>art  of  one  bill.  They 
were  passed  by  Congress  together  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  Hobson-Insull  power 
company  financing  fiasco  which  bankrupted 
millions  of  people.  Both  laws  were  remedial 
legtolatlon  designed  to  reach  investor-owned 
companies.  All  types  of  consumer-owned 
systems  then  known  were  expressly  exempted. 
And,  had  the  electric  co-ops  been  in  extotence 
they  too  would  have  been  exempted.  I  am 
sure. 

Rural  electrics  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  their  own  consumers.  There  is  no  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  owner  and  con- 
stuner.  The  consumers  set  their  own  pol- 
icies, including  rate  policy,  except  as  regru- 
lated  by  REA.  some  State  commissions  and 
every  other  public  agency  that  horns  in  on 
the  act. 

I  think  those  consumers  and  the  men  they 
elect  to  their  boards  of  directors  are  better 
able  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  than  some 
ccHnmlsslon  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  direct  Jurisdiction  over  elec- 


tric cooperatives,  FPC  seems  determined  to 
prevent  them  from  negotiating  the  lowest 
cost  wholesale  power  contracts  with  the 
power  companies.  It  has  suspended  our 
wholesale  contracts  in  some  States  and  is 
Investigating  them  in  others.  FPC's  theory 
is  that  if  the  wholesale  power  we  buy  from 
a  company  has  ever  crossed  a  State  line  then 
it  is  under  FPC  control  all  the  way  to  the 
consumer,  no  matter  how  many  times  it  Is 
sold  within  a  State.  And,  FPC  says  that  If 
the  wholesale  rate  we  negotiate  Is  lower  than 
that  of  someone  else.  It  to  Ulegal  unUl  proved 
otherwise.  I  think  we  can  assume,  and  PPC 
must  aasiune,  that  when  a  rate  offer  to  made, 
the  power  company  has  determined  that  the 
rate  to  economically  feasible  from  its  stand- 
point and  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  If  the 
rate  discriminates  against  another  wholesale 
customer,  the  rate  to  that  customer  should 
be  lowered — Instead  of  ratolng  ours.  I  don't 
think  the  FPC  to  in  business  to  raise  power 
rates  for  anyone. 

Point  12.  A  biU  to  specifically  exempt  the 
electric  co-ops  from  FPC  Jurisdiction  must 
be  passed  thto  year,  and  I  know  you  are  going 
to  give  thto  a  top  priority. 

Point  13.  There  must  also  be  enacted  into 
law  this  year — and  I  know  you  will  give  this 
a  top  priority — a  bill  to  exempt  oiu'  wholesale 
power  contracts  from  FPC  interference. 

Point  14.  I  think  we  must  give  our  people 
in  the  Northwest  at  least  moral  support  in 
their  legal  battle  to  stop  FPC's  giveaway  of 
the  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  site  on  the  Snake 
River. 

Point  15.  I  recommend  that  every  rural 
electric  cooperative  set  up  a  resolutions  com- 
mittee composed  of  its  consumer-members. 
The  best  way  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
membership  is  to  be  sure  the  members 
participate  fully  In  the  system's  affairs.  Ex- 
plain the  Issues  to  thto  conunlttee,  and  let 
them  draft  resolutions  for  the  full  mem- 
bership to  consider  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  more  grassroots  participation  we  can 
have  In  the  making  of  policy  in  this  pro- 
gram,  the   better. 

Point  16.  We  must  have  strong  Minute- 
man  programs,  youth  programs  and  women's 
programs  in  every  system.  We  stand  ready 
to  help  you  with  ideas  and  materlato. 

Point  17.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  else, 
as  rapidly  as  you  can,  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  operating  system  that  you  want  to  tell 
people  about.  An  honest  image,  after  all. 
Is  shnply  a  reflection  of  something  which 
exists,  good  or  bad.  People  must  want  to 
belong  to  the  cooperative  or  power  dtotrlct 
because  Ifs  to  their  advantage  to  belong. 
Thto  means  achieving  the  efficiency  and 
warmth  which  only  dynamic  management 
can   provide. 

Point  18.  I  think  we  must  Identify  strong- 
ly with  the  current  movement  to  protect 
and  advance  the  consumer  interest.  This 
is  an  area  which  will  receive  increasing  em- 
phasis In  the  days  ahead.  President  John- 
son has  named  a  special  assistant  to  give  the 
consumer  a  strong  voice  In  the  White 
House — you'll  hear  her,  Mrs.  Esther  Peter- 
son, on  the  program  Thxirsday  morning. 

Point  19.  I  urge  every  rural  electric  sys- 
tem, every  official  and  employee  and  member 
to  enlist  Immediately,  with  organizational 
strength  and  individual  talent,  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Through  your  rural  areas  development 
activities,  you  have  long  been  leaders  In 
the  effort  to  eliminate  the  poverty  of  op- 
portunity in  your  communities.  Thto  must 
be  the  key  to  thto  effort.  We  are  not  talking 
about  massive  relief  and  welfare  programs. 
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we  are  talking  about  providing  opportunity. 
Jobs,  payrolto.  ICost  people  want  to  work. 
If  they  can  find  a  place  to  work. 

Point  ao.  Therefore,  I  urge  your  support 
of  the  concept  of  a  Rural  Cooperatives  Ad- 
mlntotration  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  a  mandate  to  go  out  and  help 
develop  cooperatives  where  needed — the  type 
Job  REA  did  In  the  thirties  and  forties.  Thto 
new  Cooperatives  Admintotration  ahonld 
have  REA -type  locm  auth<»-ity,  because  the 
greatest  need  to  for  capital. 

A  Rural  Cooperatives  Administration 
should  also  help  organize  the  kind  of  co- 
operative-type organizations  which  In  tiu'n 
would  also  promote  profit-type  local  industry 
and  community  aervlcea  aa  well  as  opera- 
tional co-ops. 

Point  21.  One  of  the  moat  urgent  of  the 
new  dimensions  which  you  have  already 
said  we  must  explore  completely  to  the 
study  of  sources  of  possible  supplemental 
financing  that  we  discussed  at  the  regional 
meetings.  Thto  thoro\igh  study,  In  depth, 
would  be  made  by  some  outside,  well-known 
financial  Institution,  probably  a  Wall  Street 
Investment  banking  firm.  But  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  support  of  it  would  have  to  be 
done  also  by  both  REA  and  NRECA. 

Point  23.  Power  supply  to  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  \u  as  financing,  and  we  m\ist  con- 
tinue to  press  tot  oiu*  concept  of  national 
power  pooling.  Power  pooling  to  here,  and 
to  becoming  more  important  every  day. 

National  power  pooling  exists  in  every  ma- 
jor nation  but  our  own.  Tremendous  sav- 
ings can  be  effected  by  coimectlng  all  gen- 
eration of  an  area  of  a  nation,  or  of  adjoining 
nations,  with  all  generation  and  all  distribu- 
tion systems  sharing  in  the  benefits.  Thto 
can  be  done  without  disturbing  any  present 
ownership  and  control  pattern.  Indeed,  it 
is  being  done  right  now  by  and  among  the 
power  companies,  TVA,  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral wholesale  power  marketing  agencies,  but 
not  much  yet  by  the  electric  co-ops  and 
power  dtotricts.  We're  either  going  to  be  in 
or  out  of  the  pools,  and  we  can't  afford  to  be 
out.     We  are  mostly  out  now. 

Most  impcn-tant  of  all,  we  must  protect. 
In  the  Congress  and  elsewhere,  our  right  and 
ability  to  pool  with  all  types  erf  power  sup- 
pliers, including  the  Federal  projects. 

Siirely  it  to  clear  from  these  22  points  that 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  all  thto:  that 
we  must  artoe  as  one  and  do  what  must  be 
done. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Thomas  Paine  wrote  these  lines  that 
electrified  the  poor,  discouraged  colontots 
standing  against  a  powerful  tyrant  nation: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men 'a  souto. 
The  aummer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot will,  in  thto  crtoto,  shrink  from  the 
services  of  hto  country;  but  he  that  stands 
it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  to  not 
easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  thto  consola- 
tion with  us  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  trlimiph." 

Let  our  enemy  realize  from  thto  point  on 
that  we  who  stood  our  ground  before  at  Dal- 
las and  took  a  giant  step  have  not  returned 
as  "summer  soldiers"  at  "stmshine  patriots," 
but  to  do  whatever  to  neceasary  to  conquer 
these  new  dimensions  and  asaure  the  rural 
electrification  victory,  for  our  own  country 
and  aa  an  example  for  the  world. 
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Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICAaSACBUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  story  that  was  sent  out 
last  evening  over  the  Associated  Press 
Wire  Service  and  written  by  Mr.  Ernest 
G.  Warren,  an  outstanding  newspaper- 
man, who  took  time  from  his  busy  sched- 
ule to  help  make  a  day  more  enjoyable 
for  five  youngsters  from  Braintree,  Mass. 
The  story  is  as  follows: 

PivK  Blind  ScHOOLCHnj)aEN  Visrr 
Washington 

Washington,  April  20.— J^ve  blind  school- 
chlldren  from  South  Braintree,  Mass., 
"saw"  the  Capital  today. 

They  visited  the  grave  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  where  a  guard  gave  them  a 
mental  picture  of  the  Arlington  scene. 

At  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  they 
sensed  majesty  by  Itotenlng  to  the  measxired 
tread  and  clicking  heeto  of  the  sentries. 

At  the  Capitol  they  were  greeted  by  Speak- 
er John  W.  McCoricack,  Democrat,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  their  Representative  James 
A.  Burkk,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Speaker's  formal  office. 

Here  they  were  handed  a  bronze  plaque  of 
the  late  President,  seeing  his  profile  through 
fingertips  and  reading  hto  words — "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

BtTRKE  then  took  them  into  the  House 
Chamber,  vacant  after  the  day's  session, 
placed  them  in  congressional  chairs  and  de- 
scribed the  setting  and  functions  of  the 
House. 

Each  had  a  turn  sitting  in  the  high  Speak- 
er's chair,  while  Bxtrke  envisioned  for  them 
a  House  in  session. 

Then  It  was  ice  cream  and  cake,  with 
Bukkx  as  host.  In  the  House  Members'  din- 
ing room,  kept  open  untU  they  could  get 
there. 

En  route  to  Statuary  Hall  they  felt  the 
shoe  buckles  and  knee  breeches  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  statue. 

In  the  famous  Hall  they  stopped  and 
touched  the  brass  m&rker  where  John  Qulncy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  the  Nation's  sixth 
President  and  later  House  Member,  was 
stricken. 

From  there  they  were  conducted  through 
the  rotunda  to  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol, 
rode  on  the  tiny  subway  train  to  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  called  on  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kennedy,  after  welcomings  and  introduc- 
tions, described  the  fumtohlngs  of  his  of- 
fice— aU  the  products  of  Massachusetts  in- 
dustry— and  told  them  to  "feel  at  home." 

Before  the  group  left  McCormack's  office 
he  personally  called  the  White  House  and 
asked  the  possibility  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
might  see  them  before  their  trip  ends  on 
Wednesday.    Thto  was  arranged. 

Tomorrow  the  five  children,  their  teacher 
at  Uberty  School,  Mrs.  WUberta  Woods  Pitt- 
man,  and  two  adult  chaperones  wiU  vtoit  the 
FBI  headquarters  and  other  points  of  lnter< 
est  In  the  capital. 

The  trip  was  made  possible  by  Mrs.  Pitt- 


man's  collection  of  some  300,000  trading 
stamps  which  she  redeemed  for  round  trip 
plane  paasage,  hotel,  and  other  expenses. 
With  her  are  Mrs.  John  Hyland.  mother  of 
one  of  the  children,  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Sargent. 

llie  children,  who  seemed  to  see  and  com- 
prehend all  of  the  places  they  vtolted,  are 
Jiidith  Dixon,  11;  Chrtotopher  Devin,  14; 
Joan  Hyland,  13;  Ralph  Antonetti,  13;  and 
Brenda  Bruce. 


Are  They  Really  Trying  To  Solve  the 
Farm  Problem? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprH  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
30  years  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  and 
New  Frontier  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  economic  pix>blems  of  agriculture. 
Now  the  Better  Deal  continues  the  con- 
fusion. But  are  the  social  planners 
really  trying  to  help  the  farmers?  Is  it 
not  sort  of  natural  to  suppK>se  that  there 
may  be  another  motive  in  the  insistence 
that  we  keep  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  attempting  to  use  methods  which 
have  failed  again  and  again?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  wheeler-dealers  of  the 
past  30  years  have  been  fooling  the 
farmers  all  along  and  that  they  never 
did  intend  to  get  agriculture  back  to  a 
free  market? 

A  look  at  the  record  would  make  it 
appear  that  many  of  those  charged  with 
our  farm  programs  have  either  been  aw- 
fully stupid  or  they  have  some  other 
motive  in  mind  than  the  good  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  The  following  article, 
"Uncle  Sam  Plows  a  Funny  Furrow,"  by 
Paul  Harvey  in  Human  Events,  issue  of 
April  25,  would  make  us  suspicious  that 
the  real  goal  is  control  of  agriculture: 

Uncle  Sam  Plows  a  Funny  Furrow 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

There  is  a  surplus  of  peanuts.  Our  peanut 
growers  are  growing  more  peanuts  than  ever 
before.  So  peanuts  should  be  cheaper  at  your 
store.    They're  not.    They're  higher. 

You  say.  "Nuts." 

You're  right. 

The  ancient  law  of  supply  and  demand 
says  when  you  have  more  peanuts  they  cost 
less  in  the  marketplace,  but  that  law  has 
been  amended  by  Government  subsidy.  Last 
year  the  Government  increased  its  price  sup- 
port for  peanuts  an  additional  $3.60  a  ton. 
Total  became  $224  a  ton. 

So  growers  did  what  you'd  expect  them  to 
do.  They  planted  more  peanuts.  They 
planted  so  many  more  that  the  Government 
now  has  had  to  buy  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  crop,  about  600  million  pounds. 

Thto  Government  buying — in  competition 
with  yours — pushes  the  price  higher  Instead 
of  lower.  To  scmie  thto  might  not  make 
sense. 

Ftoh  prices  In  the  United  States  are  so  high 
most  of  the  world'a  fishermen  want  to  aeU 
theirs  to  us.  But  thto  deptresaee  the  prlcea 
which  U.8.  fishermen  receive  for  theirs. 
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Tuesda  y,  AprU  21, 1964 

DINOEIL  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permlai  ton  granted,  I  insert  In- 
to tbe  Append!  [  of  the  Conoussional 
Rccou  an  artl<le  frwn  the  April  1964 
editton  of  the  Intemati(»ial  Potter, 
which  glyes  an  ixceUent  analysis  of  the 
quality  stablllza  Ion  bill. 

This  article  ^  ell  points  out  the  truly 
detrimental  ^(cts  enactment  of  this 
resale  price  iialntenance  legislation 
would  have  on  t  le  consumer  and  the  re- 
tail merchant,  a  id  describes  the  reasons 
why  labor,  business,  and  consumer 
groups  must  woi  k  to  defeat  the  bill. 

The  article  f  ol  ows  : 
SHomas  BaooMUfa  Wosbikd— Qvautt  Sta- 

Kusanow  Bm.  is  Racuuzirr  Fai«  Tsaos 

I^w  Df  A  Docun  B 

Tour  Oongrees  has  been  giving  serloxis 
consideration  to  1  he  passage  ot  a  national 
fair  trade  law.  [f  this  biU  becomes  law, 
oompetition  will  d  sappear  in  cotintlees  thou- 
eaads  of  instance)  and  the  prices  you  pay 
for  commodities  1  ill  go  up  and  up  and  up 

The  bill,  which  Is  betng  given  extensive 
hearings  In  Congress.  Is  called  a  q\iality 
stoblllzation  bill.  ActuaUy.  It  U  nothing  in 
tbe  world  but  a  "  ralr  trade  bUl." 

The  proper  tecbi  ieal  term  tar  the  propoeed 
leglalatton  is  "reiale  price  malntniance.'' 
The  law  Would  pei  mlt  manuf  aetxireis  to  set 
tbe  legal  prices  at  irhich  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers could  resel  brand-name  or  trade- 
marked  products.  Once  the  brand-name 
owner  had  deddeil  the  price  at  which  the 
product  should  sel .  no  retailer  could  legallr 
•eU  it  at  a  lower  {vice.  Prices  would  be 
"maintained"  by    mtUwing  price  c«npeti- 


tion  cm  the  product  among  Its  wholesalers 
and  retailers. 

"Pair  trade"  Is  nothing  new  In  this  coun- 
try, although  no  Federal  law  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded of  enactment.  During  the  1930'b,  as 
many  as  45  States  passed  resale  price  main- 
tenance legislation.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever,  these  laws  have  come  under  increasing 
attack,  both  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  supreme  courts  of  many  States. 
Some  have  been  repealed  by  legislatures.  At 
the  present  there  are  only  21  States  with 
fully  effective  fair  trade  statutes  and  an  ad- 
ditional 20  with  weakened  or  defective 
statutes. 

Legislation  of  this  type  Invariably  tends  to 
keep  high  the  prices  of  branded  items  to 
consimiers.  Siu^eys  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  example,  have  shown  that  prices 
In  fair  trade  areas  are  anywhere  from  19  to 
27  percent  higher  than  In  free  trade  areas. 
Estimates  of  the  possible  cost  to  consumers 
of  a  resale  price  maintenance  law  range 
from  $1  to  $14  billion  a  year. 

The  bill  has  been  widely  promoted  as  a 
last  ditch  effort  to  rescue  "small  business" 
from  predatory  price  cuts  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  retailing  enterprises  such  as  chain- 
stores,  discount  houses,  department  stores. 
and  mall-order  establishments. 

Critics  of  the  bill  point  out,  however,  that 
resale  price  maintenance  would  not  succeed 
in  its  Intended  aim  of  preventing  small  busi- 
ness failures.  Evidence  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  for  example,  showed 
that  for  each  of  tbe  years  1947  through 
1963,  the  rate  of  business  failures  was  lowest 
In  the  States  wltlK>ut  fair  trade  laws  and 
highest  in  the  States  with  fair  trade  laws. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
forecast  that  enactment  of  a  Federal  price 
maintenance  law  will  lead  to  successive 
rounds  of  price  Increases  on  branded  prod- 
ucts, followed  by  shrinking  profit  margins  for 
small  business,  so  in  the  end  small  business 
would  be  no  better  off  than  It  would  be  with- 
out the  legislation.  This  result  occurs  be- 
cause, when  price  competition  is  shut  off.  re- 
tailers tend  to  compete  in  othn-  ways  which 
Involve  higher  costs,  such  as  adding  to  store 
conveniences,  expanding  services,  providing 
credit,  offering  free  delivery,  and  the  like. 
Also,  additional  distributors  are  attracted 
into  the  field,  tempted  by  the  temporarily 
high  margins  c^ered  cm  branded  merchan- 
dise. The  presence  of  addltlonad  sellers  tencU 
to  reduce  the  volume  ot  sales  per  store,  and 
thus  tbe  profit  available  to  individual  estab- 
lishments. As  tbe  Council  put  It,  "Retailers 
would  not  gain,  but  their  customers  would 
lose." 

A  second  boomerang  for  small  btislness  un- 
der such  legislation  la  that  the  larger  dis- 
tributors would  step  up  marketing  of  their 
own  so-called  house  brands  which  generally 
sell  at  conspicuously  low«r  prices  than  the 
name  brands  owned  by  manufactiirers.  Oft- 
en a  house  brand  Is  exactly  the  same  prcxl- 
uct  and  even  made  by  the  same  manufacturer 
as  a  name  brand  product. 

For  maniifacturws  in  industries  where  rel- 
atively little  prioe  competition  exists,  the 
game  of  follow  the  leader  on  price  Increases 
becomes  easier  if  prices  on  pcMtlcxilar  prcxl- 
ucts  of  liKlividtial  companies  can  be  made  to 
stick  at  tbe  retell  level.  Even  prescription 
drugs  would  beocme  subject  to  resale  price 
maintenance,  deq^te  the  docima,ented  price 
abuses  that  have  been  shown  to  eaist  cur- 
rently in  the  drug  manufacturing  industry. 
At  Its  1968  convention,  the  AFL-CIO  called 
on  Oongrees  to  rejeot  aU  proposals  for  Fed 
eral  resale  price  maintenance  legislation  by 
whatever  label  oflered,  including  the  pres- 
ently pending  quality  stabiUoaMon  bill. 
Should  this  anticonsumer  legislation  none- 
theless be  passed,  we  urge  Its  prompt  veto  by 
the  President." 

President  Johnson.  In  his  consumer  mes- 
sage, pledged  his  opposition  to  legislation 
which  limits  price  oompeMMon,  whether  im- 
der  the  label  of  quality  staWllzaMon  or  any 
other  name. 


The  odds-makers  In  the  NaUon's  Capital 
do  not  give  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
much  of  a  chance.  However,  anything  can 
happen,  and  it  is  Important  that  organized 
labor  keep  a  close  watch  on  such  legislation 
It  U  always  possible  for  special  interesU  to 
successfully  promote  such  legislation  in  or- 
der to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  people.  Organized  labor,  through  its  leg- 
islative representatives,  has  continued  to  op- 
pose this  bill,  which  would  operate  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  working  man  and 
his  family. 

This  is  only  one  more  Instance  of  the 
many,  many  manners  in  which  organized 
labor,  day  in  and  day  out,  works  quietly  in 
behalf  of  Its  members. 
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The  Cypnia  Time  Bomb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   MKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unity 
of  the  free  world  Is  threatened  by  a  wide 
variety  of  dangerous  problems. 

To  mention  but  one.  Cyprus,  we  see  a 
situation  that  should  be  solved  promptly 
by  a  united  West  to  save  untold  suffer- 
ing, loss  of  life,  blood,  and  property.  As 
it  is,  the  peril  and  suffering  continue  to 
spread. 

One  interesting  and  hopeful  solution 
was  presented  as  a  public  service  in  paid 
newspaper  space  by  the  International 
Latex  Corp.  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3.  1964.  in  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Ellahu  Ben-Horin  with  an  explana- 
tory introduction  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel. 
founder  of  this  corporation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Porelgm  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  insert  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional RzcoRo  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  following  views: 

Trk  Otpeus  tuck  Bona 
(By  Mr.  Ellahu  Ben-Horln) 

(Many  a  man  has  died  ot  blood  poisoning 
that  started  with  a  scratch.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  ^e  fate  ot  NATO  lacerated  as 
it  \M  by  Cypnis.  Tet  the  danger  Is  real  and 
the  United  Nations  a|^;>ears  to  have  no  solu- 
tion that  can  be  deemed  to  be  permanent  In 
character.  NATO,  already  weakened  by 
Western  diatmity,  will  therefore  continue  to 
exist  under  mounting  threat  untU  an  en- 
during solution  for  Cyprus  is  found  and 
promptly  Implemented. 

(Indeed,  tbe  situation  Lb  bo  grave  that  Mr. 
C.  L.  Sulzberter,  who  Is  certainly  no  alarm- 
ist, writing  from  tbe  Paris  office  of  the  New 
York  Times  expressed  this  ominous  note: 

("The  world  has  bec(»ne  so  used  to  hearing 
about  trouble  in  Cypnu  that  It  Isnt  aware 
how  desperate  the  oiurent  crisis  Is.  Every 
day  it  gets  worse  despite  UJT.  pacifying 
efforts. 

("Neither  Athens  nor  Ankara  wants  things 
to  slip  over  the  brink  but  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  so.  Neither  can  control  its 
own  advocates  on  the  Islaflll  and  Archbishop 
Makarlos  Is  no  longer  master  of  a  situation 
he  mlsguldedly  helped  create.  Extremists  are 
in  the  saddle. 

("Time  Is  running  out;  we  are  near  the 
brink  of  disaster.  NATO  has  found  Itself 
unable  to  dam  the  threatened  Ude  despite  all 
efforts  by  Secretary  Oeneral  Stikker. 

("Both  sidea— the  80  percent  Greek  ma- 
jority and  the  30  percent  Turkish  minority- 


are  preparing  for  a  showdown  and  both  sides 
are  interested  in  gaining  the  support  of  their 
co-nationalists,  tbe  mainland  Greeks  and 
Tnninnmri  Turks.  The  extremists  are  not 
seeking  to  avoid  war:  they  prefer  it." 

(It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  present  the 
following  article  wliich  details  a  constructive 
plan  for  solving  the  explosive  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. Written  by  Mr.  Ellahu  Ben-Horln.  his- 
torian and  authority  on  Mediterranean  af- 
fairs, it  merits  urgent  consideration  by  free 
world  governments  and  NATO. — ^A.  N.  Spamb., 
Chairman,  International  Latex  Corp.) 

No  one,  howsoever  optimistic,  can  possibly 
believe  that  the  present  deliberations  cm 
Cyprus  can  produce  either  lasting  peace  on 
that  Island  or  a  definitive  solution  for  the 
highly  complicated  problems  that  confront 
it.  Even  if  a  neutral  "police  force"  is  agreed 
upon.  It  win  be  Just  one  more  fragUe  pal- 
liative, a  costly  palllaUve  both  politically 
and  financially.  An  international  garrison 
of  10,000  men  will  reportedly  cost  $50  million 
for  a  8 -month  stay.  And  when  tbe  3  months 
are  over? 

The  poUtlcal  "expenditure,"  moreover. 
WlU  run  much  higher.  The  Cyprlot  crisis 
has  already  provided  Moscow  with  an  open 
door  for  intervention  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  for  playing  the  part  of  "the 
defender  of  the  oppreased"  against  alleged 
imperialistic  designs  of  the  West.  Two 
members  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  are  at  each  other's  throats.  It  is 
clearly  a  situation  where  temporizing  can 
bring  little  or  no  Improvement  and  is  likely 
to  further  aggravate  a  spreading  crisis. 

Only  a  permanent  solution  can  Insxire  the 
future  of  Cyprus  and  remove  the  danger  of 
intercommunal  strife  and  terror  on  the 
Island,  and  quench  the  sparking  of  a  possible 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  which  may 
spread  into  a  much  larger  conflagration. 

There  are  thoee  who  bave  suggested  tbe 
separation  of  the  two  incompatible  Cyprlot 
communities — the  Greek  majority  and  Turk- 
Isb  mlncMrity — by  partitioning  the  island; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  parti- 
tion would  work  in  this  case — and  not  alone 
because  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Greek-Cyprlot  majority  which  actually  con- 
trols the  Government.  For  If  the  Island  Is 
cut  In  two,  the  chances  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  ever  developing  into  a  viable  state 
wotild  greatly  diminish.  Moreover,  the 
Turkish -Cyprlot  conununlty  is  not  concen- 
trated geographically  but  spread  all  over  the 
Island.  Partition  of  Cyprus  would  therefore 
entaU  considerable  internal  migration  and 
settlement.  Let  us  therefore  consider  an- 
other solution : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  an  International 
commission  to  appraise  tbe  full  value  of  all 
real  estate,  goods,  business  enterprlBes  and 
established  professional  practices  such  as 
medical,  denttd,  legal,  etc.,  that  are  now 
owned  by  TurkUh  Cypriots;  permitting  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  to  buy  all  these  pr{^>- 
ertles  for  tbelr  appraised  cash  values. 

(b)  The  prompt  resettlement  of  the  100,- 
000  Turkish  minority  people  In  Turkey. 

To  be  sure  this  Is  a  radical  step,  but  no 
less  a  constructive  one.  It  otlera  not  merely 
a  temporary  expedient  but  a  lasting  solu- 
tion. Indeed,  a  much  greater  and  deeper 
conflict  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
once  before  successfully  resolved  in  this  very 
fashion.  After  World  War  I.  over  2  million 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  transferred  and  re- 
settled in  an  exchange  of  populations.  It 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  covmtrles  and  peoples. 
Fortunately,  to  achieve  similar  results  In  the 
case  of  Cyprus  100,000  people  would  be 
moved,  not  2  million. 

At  the  moment,  passions  run  high  on  both 
Bides,  creating  a  hostile  atmosphere  for  ap- 
peals to  reason;  but  emotlonalisih  cannot  be 
permitted  to  govern  explosive  political  situa- 
tions.   When  tbe  problem  of  Cyprus  Is  con- 


sidered soberly  on  Its  merits,  we  believe  the 
following  conclusions  wiU  be  clear: 

(1)  Turkey  Is  Interested,  no  lees  than 
Greece  and  the  Western  democracies,  in  peace 
and  stabilization  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean; (3)  with  Cyprus  now  an  Independent 
nation,  Turkey  would  have  no  vaUd  rea- 
sons— political,  economic  or  strategic — to 
oppose  a  Greek-populated  Cyprus;  (3)  Tur- 
key has  more  than  enough  room  to  absco-b 
the  100.000  Turkish  Cypriots;  (4)  the  latter 
would  find  a  new  life  among  their  own  peo- 
ple and  better  economic,  cultural  and  moral 
conditions,  with  more  securtty,  than  they 
now  enjoy  In  Cyprus;  (6)  the  sizable  finan- 
cial investment  In  their  resettlement — which 
would  have  to  come  from  international 
sources — wiU  bolster  Turkey's  economy. 

Cyprus  would  be  the  gainer  from  this  solu- 
tion as  would  tbe  NATO  partners,  Greece  and 
Turkey — as  would  the  free  world  at  peace. 

It  iB  time  for  a  bold  attempt  to  defuse 
the  Cyprus  time  bomb  charged  with  so  much 
that  is  sinister. 


MilwankeeU  Plymonth  Hill  Homes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  recent  article  in  the  Prac- 
tical Builder  on  developer  Alan  R.  Craw- 
ford of  the  Horizon  Renewal  Corp.,  and 
his  award  \7innlng  design  for  the 
Plymouth  Hill  homes  in  Milwaukee : 
DsiGN   Plats   Majos   Role    in   Urban    Rk- 

NEWAL   SiTCCESS 

Today  the  sales  Buccess  of  Milwaukee's 
Plymouth  HUl  homes  Is  relatively  certain. 
Two  months  after  opening  over  30  sales  have 
been  chalked  up  for  the  first  40  units,  with 
evidence  of  growing  interest. 

"Award  winning  design  didn't  guarantee 
our  success  on  Plymouth  Hill,"  according  to 
Alan  R.  Crawford  of  Horizon  Renewal  Corp., 
"but,  it  did  help  us  get  our  proposal  accepted 
by  a  typically  skeptical  collection  of  city 
officials.  We  knew  the  design  was  outstand- 
ing but  there  was  no  way  to  predict  Its 
sales  success  untU  we  started  writing  sales 
contracts." 

Delay,  redtape,  and  risk  are  three  monsters 
every  developer  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
learns  to  live  with.  If  he  doesnt  accept 
them  from  the  day  he  makes  an  initial  in- 
vestment with  bis  own  Ume  and  capital, 
he'U  be  frustrated  untU  he  signs  his  first 
firm  contract. 

Developers  Crawford  and  Sidney  Friedman 
learned  to  accept  that  frustration.  With 
$44,000  of  their  own  capital  Invested  before 
their  bid  was  accepted,  they  had  no  other 
choice.  The  amazing  thing  Is  that  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  equUibrlimi  throiigh 
those  2V4  years  before  the  first  sales. 

Horizon  started  work  on  the  long,  long 
trail  to  completion  as  soon  as  the  city  made 
Its  first  announcement  of  a  renewal  area. 

During  the  next  months,  a  complete  pro- 
fessional market-research  Job  was  done,  a 
renewal  expert,  Leonard  Styche,  was  hired 
as  vice  president  for  the  project,  preliminary 
plans  were  prepared,  and  Invaluable  ground- 
work was  laid  with  city  agencies,  local  poli- 
ticians, and  citizens  groups.  Finally,  an  ex- 
pensive brochure  (about  $9  per  copy)  was 
prepttfed  and  the  project  was  entered  In  (and 
won)  a  national  architectural  design  oom- 
petition. 

-When  the  city  of  Milwaukee  announced 


that  bidding  docimients  were  available,  over 
100  builders  and  developers  requested  the 
forms.  Deadline  for  blda  allowed  for  about 
2  months  of  double  time  ^ort  for  Horizon. 
Crawfcvd  or  Styche  spoke  before  every  pos- 
sible citizen's  group  which  would  have  an 
interest  in  the  project,  giving  the  name 
"Horizon"  an  image  of  a  new  way  of  life.  (In 
one  4-week  period,  four  different  speeches 
were  printed  by  the  Milwaukee  Joximal.) 

By  the  time  the  actual  public  commission 
hearing  on  bids  was  held.  Horizon's  ground- 
work had  been  laid. 

The  result:  every  point  In  Horizon's  de- 
fense to  sour  grapes  tossed  by  several  com- 
petitors was  made  not  by  them,  but  by  the 
Impartial  citizens'  groups  with  which  they 
had  wOTked  so  closely.  Their  bid  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  next  council  meeting.  (Though 
the  city  had  set  $278,000  as  minimum  for  a 
bid,  Horizon  Intentionally  came  In  with  a 
bid  of  $312,000,  primarily  In  anticipation  of 
competitive  bids.) 

The  period  between  August  1962,  when 
the  bid  was  accepted,  smd  July  1963.  when 
construction  got  underway,  was  the  most 
frustrating. 

Crawford  blames  this  on  the  natural  prob- 
lems created  by  multiplicity  of  Federal  and 
mtinlclpal  agencies,  each  having  the  right 
of  critique  and  change.  "Each  change  re- 
quiring backstepplng  and  reapproval  with 
agencies  which  had  already  accepted  our 
plans,"  sa3rs  Crawford.  "It  meant  unneces- 
sary months  of  delay  and  laborious  effort 
before  common  accord  could  be  reached  be- 
tween these  different  Interests,  and  we  could 
obtoln  all  the  necessary  approvals." 

Construction  finally  got  underway  Just  In 
time  for  Crawford  and  Friedman  to  be  hit 
with  last  year's  lumber  industry  strike.  "The 
timing  was  far  from  favorable,"  says  Fried- 
man, who  was  in  charge  of  construction. 
"Because  of  tbe  bad  timing,  we  ended  up 
by  paying  a  25-percent  premlvun  on  plywood 
and  10  percent  on  lumber  in  order  even  to 
guarantee  completion  of  the  first  unit.  Also 
we  bit  public  works  contractors  at  their 
busiest  time,  ending  up  with  development 
costs  that  ran  50  percent  higher  than  antici- 
pated." 

These  and  other  delays  had  the  expected 
results:  Price-per-unlt  cost  was  increased 
and  the  devrtoiiers'  profit  potential  almost 
cut  in  half. 

Prices  for  the  vmlts,  originally  pegged  at 
from  $12,000  to  $12,600,  Increased  to  $13,- 
000,  $13,660  and  $13,750.  And,  Instead  of 
an  allowable  10  percent  net  profit.  Horizon 
says  it  wUl  be  lucky  to  net  6  percent  total 
profit  Including  all  salaries  and  overhead 
even  of  Ithe  entire  project  is  cc«npleted- 

"Though  these  prices  still  represent  a  real 
bargain  In  low-cost  hovislng  In  Milwaukee," 
says  CravTford,  "we  feel  that  a  numl>er  of  the 
demands  were  unnecessary.  They  are  un- 
fortunately Inevitable  In  any  project  like  this, 
though,  when  you  have  as  many  controlling 
agencies,  aU  concerned  that  the  project  be 
successful  and  safe.  But  ways  must  be 
found  to  grant  greater  protection  to  the  de- 
veloper who  can  tie  up  considerable  capital 
with  no  guarantee  of  success." 


CAN  TOU  PREDICT  SUCCESS? 

"There's  really  no  way,"  says  Crawford. 
"We  took  the  gamble  and  we  knew  It.  Well 
start  construcUon  on  the  additional  144  units 
only  when  we  are  guaranteed  advance  sales. 
When  we  have  40  fljm  contracts  in  our  bands 
and  40  advance  sales — enough  for  the  next 
unit— we'U  build  It. 

"It's  up  to  our  sales  department  now — 
and  prospective  buyers." 

Crawford  feels  that  the  entire  project  will 
be  completed.  "Our  sales  record  is  satisfac- 
tory considering  our  seasonal  timing,  and 
our  raUo  of  cxirrent  qualifications  seems  to 
be  exceUent  with  over  one-half  of  our  de- 
positors qualifying  without  any  credit  prob- 
lem."   FHA  approvals  bave  also  been  heart- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  in  the  one-party  system  of  our 
Southern  States,  a  man  could  be  elected 
and  reelected  if  he  was  right  on  segrega- 
tion. This  Is  no  longer  true  as  voters  in 
the  South  are  more  and  more  alert  to  the 
many  issues  facing  the  Nation,  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  big  Federal  Government 
and  the  cost  to  the  individual  of  big 
Federal  spending.  What  is  more,  the 
southern  voter  now  has  a  choice  as  the 
Republican  party  marches  on  in  the 
South  offering  good  candidates  for  prac- 
tically all  elective  oCBces. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  growing  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  South  is  getting 
the  cream  of  the  crop  in  voter  supE>ort 
and  in  candidates.  The  Republican 
Party  in  the  South  is  attracting  the 
young,  eager  citizen  who  is  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  the  strength  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  South  which  en- 
courages many  of  us  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  turning  point  shortly  ahead  in  the 
long  road  to  Federal  Government  con- 
trol or  statism  which  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing through  the  days  of  the  New  Deal 
to  its  reincarnation  under  the  misnomer 
of  the  "Better  Deal." 

The  well-known  columnist.  Holmes 
Alexander,  describes  the  trend  in  the 
South  in  the  following  article.  "Is  the 
Filibuster  Enough"  from  the  April  18 
issue  of  Human  Events : 

Is  THE  ftLIBUSTEK  ENOUGH? 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
In  Washington  the  southern  stalwarts  of 
the  Senate  are  dutifully  filibustering  the  civil 
rights  bill,  cheered  on  by  their  constituencies 
and  by  most  of  their  influential  newspapers, 
expectant  that  the  last-ditch  defense  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  lost  cause  will  Insure  reelec- 
tion— but  a  time  has  come  to  wonder  about 
that. 

Not  for  a  moment  should  it  be  Imagined 
that  the  decent,  thoughtful,  property-own- 
ing, community-supporting  people  of  the 
South  regard  the  civil  rights  bill  as  anything 
but  the  spearhead  of  another  invasion  by 
the  Juggernaut  of  Federalia.  But  the  point 
that  will  set  a  traveler  in  the  Deep  South 
to  wondering  is  whether  mere  oppoeltlon  to 
civil  rights  is  any  longer  a  passport  to  reelec- 
tion by  Etemocrats  from  Olxle. 

So  while  integration  is  not  a  dead  issue, 
a  whole  lot  of  other  issues  are  alive  and  kick- 
ing in  southern  politics.  And  although  no 
southern  Senator  would  be  forgiven  for  fall- 
ing to  resist  civil  rights,  it's  more  doubtful 
than  I've  ever  observed  on  many  trips 
whether  southerners  in  Congress  can  count 
upon  full  absolution  of  other  failings  simply 
by  opposing  this  one  particular  bill. 


Repeatedly  I  was  asked.  "Why  didn't  our 
men  vote  against  mass  transport  aid? 
Against  the  planned  deficit  in  the  tax  bill? 
Against  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty?  Against 
the  wheat  deal?  Against  all  the  welfarism  in 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  package,  which  brings 
about  an  erosion  of  local  sovereignty  and  per- 
sonal liberty?" 

What  makes  these  queries  the  more  slg- 
nlflcant  is  that  southern  voters  are  no  longer 
in  the  fix  of  having  nowhere  to  go.  There 
is  hardly  a  ballot  In  town  and  coimty  which 
does  not  offer  a  Republican  candidate  for 
some  most  parochial  ofllce.  There  are  two 
factors  which  inevitably  recommend  these 
GOP  aspiranu  to  the  electorates.  One  is 
that  they  imalterably  oppose  Jxist  about 
everything  with  which  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  Identified  for  three 
decades.  principaUy  loose  fiscal  morality, 
philandering  with  tramplsh  ideas  that  are 
anti-Constitutional,  pollticial  bosshood  in 
the  big  cities — and  above  all^-consorting 
with  conununism  in  war  and  peace. 

The  other  factor  helpful  to  Republican 
offlceseekers  Is  that  they  are  nearly  always, 
and  by  careful  design,  the  most  attractive 
and  most  respected  young  men  and  women 
In  the  commimity.  In  these  areas,  so  long 
one-party,  there  is  rarely  such  a  thing  as 
a  Republican  party  hack,  or  a  courthouse 
crook,  with  which  the  opposition  party 
seems  to  abound. 

Republicans  in  the  South,  despite  what 
is  said  on  the  outside,  do  not  seek  the  "lily- 
white"  vote.  They  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  95  percent  of  the  Increasing  Negro  reg- 
istration goes  Democratic,  but  the  GOP  re- 
grets this — being  practical  poUtlcians — and 
tries  for  support,  among  Negro  educators, 
businessmen,  and  individualists. 

It  Is  against  this  changing  background 
of  southern  political  awareness  that  a  re- 
porter may  wonder  how  much  longer  south- 
em  Democrats  can  play  fast  and  loose  on  al- 
most every  subject — save  one — which  con- 
cerns the  deepest  convictions  of  their  con- 
stituents. 


Space  Agency  Office  for  tlie  Midwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1964 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  Midwest  and 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government's  scientific 
agencies  In  placing  the  predominant 
portion  of  their  contracts  and  resesurch 
activities  In  the  East,  West,  and  South 
of  the  Nation. 

A  distinguished  colleague  of  ours,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  Congressman 
J.  Edward  Roush,  has  proposed  that 
NASA  establish  a  Midwestern  Opera- 
tions OflBce  to  provide  the  same  techni- 
cal and  procurement  assistance  to  mid- 
western  firms  as  Is  provided  to  com- 
panies in  the  East  and  West  by  similar 
offices  in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  I 
support  my  colleague's  proposal,  and  I 
Insert  here  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
broadcast  by  radio  station  WOWO  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. : 

A  NASA  Omcx  fob  thi  Midwest,  Too 

(By    C.    W.    Vandagrlft,    general    manager, 

WOW.  Port  Wayne,  Ind.) 

During  the  WOW  "Focal  Point"  discussions 
In   December.   Indiana   Congressman  J.   Ed- 
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WARD  RoTTSH.  Objected  to  a  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  p<dlcy 
of  "putting  all  their  eggs  In  one  basket." 
Congressman  Roush  was  protesting  against 
what  he  termed  the  unfair  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  NASA  contracts  In  favor  of  the 
East  and  West  coasts  of  the  United  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  Midwest. 

Congressman  Roush  recently  followed  up 
on  this  complaint  by  protesting  against  the 
operation  of  two  Government  ofllces  In  the 
Boston  and  Los  Angeles  areas  which  are 
supposedly  serving  as  coordinating  agencies 
between  NASA  and  potential  space  contrac- 
tors In  those  areas.  The  offices  are  to  offer 
technical  assistance  to  Industries  and  uni- 
versities In  these  areas  and  to  help  In  the 
preiMuration  of  proposals  for  NASA  business. 
Roush  wants  a  NASA  liaison  agency  for  the 
Midwest  too. 

Congressman  Roush  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed to  find  during  an  unannounced  In- 
spection tour  of  the  Boston  office  that  the 
office  was  engaged  in  making  Inventories  of 
research  and  production  capabilities  of  in- 
stitutions In  the  area.  In  other  words,  the 
agency  was  compiling  and  maintaining  In- 
formation on  facilities  available  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  to  provide  a  handy  reference  file 
for  NASA  In  the  placing  of  new  orders. 
Roush  contends  that  If  the  Government  Is 
going  to  offer  this  kind  of  service  to  Boston 
and  Los  Angeles,  then  why  not  to  the  Mid- 
west and  other  areas  of  the  country  whose 
taxpayers  are  also  paying  for  the  half-mll- 
lion-dollar  a  year  cost  for  operation  of  these 
offices. 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Roush  that 
If  It  Is  m  the  best  interests  of  NASA  to 
operate  liaison  offices  to  aid  potential  con- 
tractors In  securing  NASA  business,  then 
every  area  of  the  United  States  should 
qualify  tor  this  aid. 

We  commend  Congressman  Roush  for  his 
efforts  to  locate  a  NASA  office  in  the  Mid- 
west, an  area  that  has  long  received  the 
short  end  of  space  and  defense  biisiness.  We 
hope  that  all  Trl-State  area  Congressmen 
and  citizens  will  support  these  efforts  to 
add  a  badly  needed  dimension  to  the  Indus- 
trial development  picture  of  this  area. 


George  Jetsel:  A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
14,  1964,  the  Van  Nuys  Lodge  1779  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  honored  George  Jessel  as  its 
Man  of  the  Year. 

George  Jessel  Is  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  entertainment  Industry  In 
America.  He  has  won  fame  as  an  actor, 
producer,  and  songwriter. 

In  recent  years  he  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Through  his  efforts, 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  raised  to 
support  this  new  nation  in  Its  struggle 
to  maintain  its  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

George  Jessel  richly  deserves  the 
award  given  him.  At  the  testimonial 
dlimer  given  In  his  honor,  Mr.  Ben  L. 
O'Brien,  who  waa  the  1960  Van  Nuys 
B'nal  B'rlth  honoree,  made  a  moving 
tribute  to  Mr.  Jessel.  His  speech  Is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  read.    I 


ooDunend   It   to   the   Members   of    the 
House: 

A  Tkibxttk  to  Gxokck  Jesskl 

Par  more  than  6,000  years,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Israel  have  recognized  that 
there  Is  but  one  God — 

"That  It  Is  He  that  hath  made  us  and  not 
we  ourselves." 

That  we  must  love  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  with  all  our  mind  and  with  all  our  be- 
ing. 

That  if  we  truly  love  God,  we  must  love  our 
neighbors  as  we  love  ourselves. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  have  car- 
ried this  love  of  God,  and  this  love  of  their 
feUow  man,  across  the  centuries,  to  every 
comer  of  the  world,  and  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Their  love  of  God,  and  love  of  all  mankind, 
has  eternally  made  the  children  of  Israel  the 
enemies  of  tyranny,  the  enemies  of  oppres- 
sion, the  enemies  of  injustice,  the  enemies  of 
Ignorance,  and  the  enemies  of  fear,  whenever 
they  have  appeared  in  the  world's  history. 

Every  tyrant  who  has  lived  has  tried  to 
deny  God,  and  has  tried  to  set  people  against 
people,  and  neighbors  against  neighbors. 

Yet  one  by  one,  each  tyrant  has  been  like 
a  candle,  which  threw  out  a  feeble  light  for 
a  short  time,  guttered  in  the  wind,  and 
fiickered  out,  leaving  a  stench  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

But  the  great  biu-ning  light  which  shone 
on  the  world  when  Moses  stood  on  the  moim- 
tain  and  saw  God  face  to  face,  and  spoke 
to  God,  Illuminates  all  the  dark  places,  all 
the  hidden  places.  That  light  will  burn 
forever,  until  all  mankind  acknowledges  that 
there  is  but  one  God  who  made  us  all;  and 
that  only  those  who  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves,  truly  love  God. 

I  shall  always  treasure  the  honor  I  re- 
ceived In  1960  from  the  Van  Nuys  B'nal 
B'rlth  Lodge.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  have 
been  invited  to  be  with  you  on  this  beautiful 
occasion  here  this  evening.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportimlty  to  pay  tribute  to  George 
Jessel,  who  has  been  proclaimed  Man  of  the 
Yecur  by  the  Van  Nuys  B'nal  B'rlth  Lodge. 
Mr.  Jessel  has  been  properly  called  by  the 
Honorable  Ben  Ouiion.  beloved  first  Prime 
Minister  of  the  State  of  Israel,  "the  greatest 
living  American  Jew!*^ 

His  philanthropy,  his  unstinted  giving  of 
his  talents,  his  energy  and  himself  to  the 
poor,  the  needy  and  the  oppressed  unques- 
tionably have  earned  him  this  title.  But  the 
man  devoted  to  the  c&use  of  democracy  with 
every  fiber  of  his  being,  the  man  with  an  in- 
tuitive sensitivity  to  fundamental  reUglous 
truth — the  man  with  the  loving  heart  flUed 
with  ocHnpassion  for  aU  mankind— which  U 
the  real  George  Jessel,  beneath  the  brightly 
colored  tinsel  of  the  Jester's  cap  and  gown, 
has  richly  earned  designation  as  a  Good  and 
Paithful  Servant  of  the  Lord. 


EvzsT    CrrizzN    Holds   Offick  > 


Every  Ckiseii  Holds  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

of  fix>rida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  an  excellent  article 
by  our  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  to  the  atizenshlp  Committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
January  1964: 


(By  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy) 
Disdain  for  the  political  profession  In  our 
schools  and  communities  did  not  matter 
quite  as  much  in  the  days  when  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion was  limited  to  a  select  few. 

But  today,  the  implications  of  national 
policy  necessarily  make  poliUclane  of  all  of 
us.  Today,  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
interest  In  pontics,  "holds  ofllce";  every  one 
of  us  U  in  a  position  of  responsibility;  and. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  government 
we  get  depends  upon  how  we  fulfill  those 
responsibilities.  We,  the  people,  are  the 
boss,  and  we  will  get  the  kind  of  political 
leadership,  be  it  good  or  bad,  that  we  de- 
mand and  deserve. 

The  American  political  education  with 
which  I  am  concerned  is  that  of  each  and 
every  American  citizen.  His  opinions,  his 
votes,  and  his  efforts  define  the  limits  of 
our  policy,  provide  Its  guldeposts,  and  au- 
thorize its  implementation. 

In  Lincoln's  words,  that  man  on  the  street, 
the  average  citizen,  the  educated  voter," 
"makes  statutes  possible  or  Impossible  to 
execute."  HU  attitude  toward  taxation  and 
selective  service,  foreign  aid  and  alliances, 
the  United  Nations,  Imports.  Immigration! 
even  his  attitude  toward  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  in  his  own  coimtry — all  of  these 
have  an  impact  upon  foreign  policy  far  be- 
yond his  knowledge.  Without  his  indispen- 
sable support  and  loyalty,  no  American  for- 
eign poUcy  In  times  such  as  these  can  possi- 
bly succeed. 

There  are,  of  course,  dangers  in  this  In- 
creased participation  of  the  public  in  the 
policymaking  process.  Public  opinion  in  a 
democracy  has  on  many  occasions,  in  this 
Nation  and  others,  been  too  slow,  too  selfish, 
too  shortsighted,  too  provincial,  too  rigid 
or  too  impractical.  But  in  these  times,  in 
facing  these  issues  which  deeply  touch  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  citizen,  In  mak- 
ing these  hard  decisions  which  require  over- 
whelming public  support,  we  as  a  nation  can- 
not— we  dare  not — exclude  the  people  or 
Ignore  their  opinions,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  Instead,  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson :  "If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  it  from  them — ^but  to  Inform  their  dis- 
certlon  (by  education)." 

"To  Inform  their  discretion  (by  educa- 
tion) "—that  is  the  task  of  every  teacher  In 
every  city  and  village  In  America:  to  edu- 
cate all,  or  nearly  all,  Americans  to  serve 
as  politicians  in  making  public  policy.  But 
what  kind  of  education  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare young  Americans  for  a  more  active  and 
enlightened  role  in  the  political  affairs  of 
their  Nation?  Permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions. 

First,  I  would  emphasize  that  we  need  not 
an  overconcentration  upon  civic  and  politi- 
cal affairs,  but  the  development  of  a  broad 
range  of  talents.  We  do  not  need  men  like 
Lord  John  Russell,  of  whom  Queen  Vic- 
toria once  said  that  he  would  be  a  better 
man  if  he  knew  a  third  subject — but  he  was 
Interested  in  nothing  but  the  Constitution 
of  1688  and  himself. 

We  need  instead  men  with  the  education 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  described  by  a  contem- 
porary as  "a  gentleman  of  32,  who  could  cal- 
culate an  eclipse,  siu-vey  an  estate,  tie  an 
artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try  a  cause,  break  a 

^This  article,  the  lead  article  of  a  14-page 
feature.  "The  Teaching  and  Practice  of  Poll- 
tics."  printed  in  the  NEA  Joximal  of  October 
1961,  was  adapted  by  special  permission  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  from  a  speech 
he  delivered,  while  a  U.S.  Senator  In  1967, 
before  a  convention  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators  In  Atlantic 
City. 
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teachers  Is  not  enough.  Better  trained,  bet- 
ter paid  teachMs.  using  better  technlquee 
and  textbooks,  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
improve  still  further  the  education  of  our 
citizens  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  siire — the  grad- 
uates of  our  schools  and  of  our  universities 
will  be  expected  to  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  American  political  affairs. 
The  effort  and  expenditure  by  which  society 
has  made  their  education  possible  have  not 
been  undertaken  merely  to  give  them  an 
economic  advantage  in  the  life  struggle. 
They  are  expected  to  offer  leadership  and 
giildance  for  aU. 

"Don't  teach  my  boy  poetry."  an  English 
mother  once  wrote  the  provost  of  Harrow. 
"Don't  teach  my  boy  poetry;  he  Is  going  to 
stand  for  Parliament."  Well,  perhaps  she 
was  right — but  if  more  politicians  knew 
poetry,  and  more  poets  knew  politics.  I  am 
convinced  the  world  would  be  a  little  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 


Hogo,  Okla^  Honors  Majority  Leader 
Albert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Friday.  April  17,  our  dlstingiiished 
majority  leader,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  was  honored  by  his  constituents 
in  Choctaw  County,  with  Carl  Albert  Ap- 
preciation Day. 

The  day  long  celebration  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Hugo,  where  Oklahomans 
from  throughout  the  State  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Third  District  Con- 
gressman and  his  wife.  Mary. 

Gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  welcome 
signs,  Hugo  honored  our  able  majority 
leader  with  a  limcheon,  a  public  recep- 
tion during  the  afternoon,  and  a  dinner 
and  special  program  in  the  junior  high 
school  auditorium  Friday  night. 

Along  with  our  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Steed  and  the  Honorable  Vic- 
tor WicKERSHAM.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  dinner  and  witnessing  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  programs  of  its 
kind  ever  presoited  in  Oklahoma.  Con- 
gressman Albbt's  first-grade  teacher, 
his  former  high  school  debating  partner, 
former  neighbors  who  assisted  him  in  his 
first  campaign  for  public  office  and  his 
brothers  and  sister  were  among  the  sur- 
prise guests  who  Joined  in  presenting  the 
Oklahoma  version  of  "This  is  Your  Life, 
Carl  Albert." 

Hermon  Baggett,  Joe  Anderson  and 
Jack  Stamper  were  members  of  the  pro- 
gram ccHnmittee  which  presented  the  un- 
usual surprise  for  our  colleague,  and 
Stamper  did  a  fine  job  of  directing  the 
event. 

Jake  PuUen  of  Hugo  delivered  a  stir- 
ring tribute  to  Cari  and  Mary  Albert  as 
they  entered  the  auditorium,  and  Hugo's 
fine  school  orchestra  provided  the  music. 

The  pride  which  all  Oklahomans  share 
in  the  achievements  of  Congressman 
Albert  is  best  summarized  by  the  front 
page  editorial  of  the  Hugo  Daily  News 


for  Friday,  April  17,  and  the  text  of  the 
News  editorial  foUows: 
Wucoifx  To  On«  Cottntt,  CoNOsxasiCAir 
Albxbt 
A  football  coach  can  lose  a  game  to  an  arch 
rival  and  winning  the  rest  of  them  may  not 
restore  him  to  the  good  graces  of  alumni  and 
fans. 

A  pro  baseball  team  can  win  its  league  but 
lose  the  world  series  and  its  public  image 
sometimes  changes  from  hero  to  biun. 

Similarly,  a  public  servant — a  poUticlan.  if 
you  will — may  serve  his  constituents  with 
honor,  dignity  and  distinction,  but  one  vote 
contrary  to  the  views  of  a  group  of  citizens 
can  create  a  clamor  for  the  political  guil- 
lotine. 

This  is  oftentimes  the  unhappy  role  of 
the  public  servant. 

Our  distinguished  Congressman,  Carl 
Albekt,  has  never  publicly  complained  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  trying  to  be  a  good 
Representative.  That  he  Is  subjected  to 
them,  however,  is  a  certainty.  No  man  can 
be  all  things  to  all  people. 

But  there  Is  one  vitally  important  thing 
that  we  like  cUx>ut  Casl  Albzbt.  His  bal- 
ance sheet  Is  clean.  His  assets  are  tremen- 
dous. His  influence  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  is  enormous.  His  stature 
on  the  national  scene  presents  the  image 
of  a  man  highly  respected  by  leaders  of  both 
political  parties. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  has  achieved  a  plateau  achieved 
by  few  rtien  In  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Those  who  know  him  best  and  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  closely  are  of  the  opinion 
Casl  Albzkt  has  not  yet  reached  the  peak 
in  his  public  life. 

Carl  Albeit  is  a  humble  man.  Here  we 
have  our  Congi'essman.  a  man  called  on 
urgent  matters  two  oc  more  times  dally  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  willing 
to  leave  the  busy  Washington  scene  to-shake 
hands  with  his  friends  in  Choctaw  County. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  you  with  us.  Mr. 
Albxrt.  We  hope  the  activities  of  the  day 
are  most  enjoyable  for  you  and  Mrs.  Albert. 
Our  prayers  are  that  you  and  our  other 
national  leaders  will  pilot  our  country  along 
the  paths  of  i>eace,  that  otir  world  image 
will  merit  the  respect  of  free  nations  every- 
where and  that  our  Nation's  shadow  will 
cause  the  tyrant  to  retreat  from  designs  to 
enslave  God's  people. 


The  Federal  Govenunent:  A  True 
Portrayal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERT  COHELAN 

OF  CALXrOIIfXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
charge  so  casually  yet  so  frequently 
made — the  charge  that  for  the  last  30 
years,  imder  Democratic  administrations, 
the  country  has  moved  steadily  toward  a 
"centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government"  and  an  "overbearing  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy"— has  been  effectively 
challenged  and  repudiated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Walter  Llppmann. 

Mr.  Llppmann's  article  should  be 
"must"  reading  for  anyone  interested  in 
considering  this  problem  falrlj  and  I 
include  It  for  our  colleagues'  attention: 
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Gektbal  Eisekhower's  Vdews 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

General  Eisenhower  has  just  published  In 
the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  a  long  statement 
of  his  present  beliefs  about  the  state  of  the 
Union.  They  can  fairly  be  described  as  Gold- 
water  minus  the  howlers  about  the  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  social  security,  TVA,  and 
the  like.  That  is  to  say,  General  ElsenhowM-'s 
position  is  that  of  the  conservative  right  not 
of  the  radical  far  right. 

His  basic  thesis  Is  that  there  has  been  for 
30  years  under  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal, 
and  the  New  Frontier  "a  steady  obvious  drift 
of  our  Nation  toward  a  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government."  We  have 
"an  overbearing  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
seems  unchecked  in  both  size  and  power." 
The  net  result  of  the  "easy  money  and  infla- 
tionary policies"  of  this  Federal  bvireaucracy 
Is  that  "the  dollar  you  saved  and  earned  24 
years  ago  Is  now  worth  Just  46  cents." 

This  is  a  strange  interpretation  of  the 
history  of  the  past  25  years,  and  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain  of  is  that  General  Elsen- 
hower will  never  be  hailed  as  a  reliable  histo- 
rian. He  was  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
Europe  during  the  Second  World  War,  he  was 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO  in  the 
cold  war,  and  he  was  twice  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Yet.  incredible  ss  it  Is, 
he  has  Interpreted  what  has  hai^iened  since 
1940  without  even  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  country  has  grown  by  60  million  people, 
that  during  these  25  years  the  country  has 
fought  the  Second  World  War.  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  cold  war. 

How  is  it  possible  to  talk  about  the  rise 
In  prices  which  lias  cut  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  by  rather  more  than  half  with- 
out mentioning  the  wars  and  the  preparation 
for  war?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  of  the 
rise  in  prices  occurred  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  Second  World  War;  another 
16  percent  of  the  rise  occurred  during  the 
Korean  war.  From  1953  to  1963  the  rise  in 
prices  has  been  a  little  over  1  percent  a  year. 
The  rise  was  Just  about  the  same  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  as  it  was  under  President 
Kennedy. 

If  General  Eisenhower  Is  blind  to  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  wars  in  which  he 
has  played  such  a  distinguished  part,  he  ex- 
aggerates grossly  the  part  played  by  the  ci- 
vilian sector  in  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

There  has  not  been,  as  General  Elsenhower 
says,  an  unchecked  grovrth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  While  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment  has  doubled  between  1947 
and  1963,  nondefense  employment  in  Federal 
Government  was  the  same  percentage  (1.9) 
of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  in  1963  as  it 
was  in  1948.  In  fact,  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment has  not  grown  so  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation, lliere  are  now  approximately  13 
U.S.  workers  per  thousand  of  population.  Of 
these,  five  are  employed  in  Defense,  three  by 
the  Post  Of&ce.  one  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  four  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  there  has  been  a  "con- 
solidation of  power  SLiid  revenue  in  the 
Federal  Government."  While  the  share  of 
State  and  local  government  in  the  national 
product  has  doubled  since  1948 — from 
5  to  10  percent — Federal  Revenue  as 
a  percentsgie  of  the  national  product 
has  increased  only  slightly — from  12  to  14 
percent — and  has  not  risen  for  5  years.  And 
If  we  take  debt  as  a  measure  of  activity  from 
1947  to  1968,  we  see  that  State  and  local 
debt  Increased  382  percent;  private  debt 
Increased  279  percent;  Federal  debt  Increased 
26  percent. 

Thus,  General  Eisenhower  has  not  painted 
a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  It 
is  not  possible  to  paint  a  true  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  since  1940  by  ignoring 
the  three  wars,  by  ignoring  the  growth  of 
the  population  by  as  many  people  as  live 


in  Great  Britain,  by  ignoring  the  preponder- 
ance of  Federal  employment  (71  percent) 
in  the  indispensable  functions  of  defense, 
the  postal  sarvioe  and  veterans'  care,  by 
igpaoring  the  relatively  greater  growth  of 
State  and  local  activity,  and  by  professing 
to  believe  that  all  the  troubles  and  dangers 
of  our  age  are  due  to  the  handful  of  civilian 
welfare  measures. 

It  is  Just  this  refusal  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  American  life  which  accounts  for 
the  condition  of  the  Republican  Party  today. 
General  Eisenhower  meant  to  speak  for  the 
moderate,  prudent,  and,  in  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  conservative  mass  of  our 
people.  But  what  be  says  is  so  greatly  out 
of  touch  with  the  realities — with  what  has 
happened,  with  what  is  happening,  with 
what  the  people  need  to  have  happen  in  the 
future — that  It  lacks  all  credibility. 


Tax  Laws  Impede  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBHAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  uissouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently enacted  Revenue  Act  of  1964  con- 
tained a  pitjvision — section  213 — allow- 
ing a  tax  deduction  for  certain  moving 
expenses  incurred  by  old  and  new  em- 
ployees who  are  not  reimbursed  for  these 
expenses  by  their  employers.  Although 
tliis  provision  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough,  it  Is  in  my  judgment  partial 
recognition  by  Congress  that  the  labor 
force  is  becoming  Increasingly  mobile. 
In  order  to  match  job  vacancies  with  job 
demands  we  must  remove  the  impedi- 
ments to  labor  mobility  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Revenue  Code.  As  the 
code  is  presently  written  and  adminis- 
tered It  discourages  mobility  by  being 
too  rigid  in  its  definition  of  what  ex- 
penses are  deductible  and  by  an  exces- 
sively narrow  definition  of  what  kinds  of 
reimbursement  constitute  nontaxable 
income.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  Alfred  L. 
Malabre,  Jr..  which  appeared  in  the 
April  8  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Malabre  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  reimbursements  in  a  sober  way 
and  he  points  out  the  interrelatedness  of 
the  tax  law  and  the  prc^lem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  also  want  to  call  attrition  to  my  bill. 
H.R.  2076.  which  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  deduct  as  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses the  expenses  of  travel,  meals,  and 
lodging  while  employed  away  from  his 
regular  place  of  abode.  We  must  re- 
alize that  our  present-day  economy 
necessitates  high  geographical  mobility 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  we  should 
not  let  archaic  laws' designed  to  meet 
outdated  situations  stand  in  the  way  of 
modem  needs. 

Uktaui  Tax  Burden? — FntMs  Protest  Levies 

ON   Reimbursements  in  Emfi^tee  Moves 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

In  its  eagerness  to  eliminate  so-called  loop- 
holes, does  the  Federal  Government  occasion- 
ally place  an  unfair  tax  burden  on  some 
citizens? 

The  question  is  raised  at  this  time  because 
of  a  growing  dispute  between  an  angry  group 


of  corporations  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  At  issue:  Sho\iId  transferred  em- 
ployees be  taxed  on  reimbiu-sements  they  re- 
ceive for  certain  moving  expenses? 

Until  recently,  the  IRS  generally  did  not 
challenge  such  reimbursements  as  taxable  in- 
come. Now.  however,  the  Service  is  claiming 
many  such  payments  do  constitute  Income  to 
personnel  being  moved,  and  as  such  are  tax- 
able. 

The  principal  types  of  payments  which  the 
IRS  is  beginning  to  tax  are  reimbursements 
companies  pay  transferred  employees  for 
losses  on  sales  of  houses  and  for  expenses  In- 
ciurred  in  the  early  days  at  a  new  post  of  duty. 
These  typically  include  hotel  bUls,  house 
hunting  tripe,  meals  in  restaurants,  laundry 
service  and  Journeys  back  to  the  former  lo- 
cation to  visit  and  pick  up  the  family. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  IRS  drive,  in 
large  measure,  will  hinge  on  future  coxirt  de- 
cisions In  cases  where  companies  decide  to 
fight  the  Service's  rulings  on  specific  trans- 
fers. Many  such  cases  already  are  in  litiga- 
tion and  many  more  seem  bound  to  develc^. 

A  typical  case  Involves  William  B..  a  re- 
search scientist  for  a  large  food  processing 
company.  Mr.  B's  employer  recently  ordered 
him  on  short  notice  to  transfer  from  a  com- 
pany plant  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  one 
near  New  YcH"k. 

A    $4,070    RXIMBURSXMXNT 

To  enable  Mr.  B  to  transfer  quickly,  with- 
out losing  money,  the  firm  paid  htm  $4,070  to 
cover  various  expenses  resulting  from  the 
move.  Of  the  total.  Mr.  B  spent  $704  to  drive 
his  family  across  the  country  and  •1.260  to 
have  a  mover  ship  his  household  goods.  This 
much  of  the  $4,070  reimbursement,  amoimt- 
ing  to  $1,964,  was  ruled  a  legitimate  business 
p>ayment  to  cover  the  move  and  therefore 
wasn't  held  taxable  income  to  Mr.  B.  But 
the  remaining  $2,116  did  indeed  constitute 
income,  the  IRS  is  claiming,  on  which  taxes 
of  some  $500  are  due. 

Mr.  B  has  detailed  exactly  how  he  spent 
this  $2,116  of  "income."  A  reimbxirsement 
to  make  up  the  loss  he  sustained  selling  his 
California  home  hiirriedly,  on  company  or- 
ders, accounted  for  91.254.  Hotel  bills  and 
other  expenses  totaled  t817;  this  was  spent 
during  the  8  weeks  when  Mr.  B.  first  arrived 
in  New  York,  before  he  could  find  a  new 
home,  move  his  household  goods  and  have 
his  family  join  him.  The  final  $46  was  spent 
for  a  cleaning  of  the  California  home  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  new  occupant. 

"It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  and  unfair," 
fumes  an  official  in  the  personnel  department 
of  Mr.  B's  company.  "The  only  reimburse- 
ments the  IRS  doesn't  view  as  taxable  in- 
come, apparently,  are  those  for  the  bare  pick- 
ing up  of  a  family  and  moving  it  to  the  new 
poet  of  duty.  The  IRS  seems  to  think  all 
othn  payments  to  afford  employees  basic 
decencies  and  prevent  their  losing  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  company-ordered  moves 
amount  to  income." 

Mr.  B's  case  will  be  taken  to  court,  the 
official  says.  Tti\s  action  "may  cost  us  aibout 
$50,000  in  legal  fees,"  he  adds,  but  "it  is  well 
worth  it;  we  have  literally  hundreds  of  simi- 
lar transfer  situations,  and  if  we  let  the  IRS 
get  away  with  this  case  you  can  be  sure  it 
will  try  to  collect  taxes  on  all  oiu*  other 
transfers,  too." 

THK  new  tax  law 

Why  is  the  IRS  "cracking  down,"  as  cor- 
porate tax  men  put  it;  on  moving  reimburse- 
ments? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  found  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964,  the  widely  acclaimed  tax 
cut  measure  that  President  Johnson  recently 
signed  into  law.  Section  213  of  the  act  care- 
fully defines  what  constitutes  a  legitimate 
moving  expense  in  a  transfer:  "Only  the  rea- 
sonable expenses  of  moving  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  from  the  former  resi- 
dence to  the  new  residence,  and  of  traveling, 
including  meals  and  lodging,  from  the  for- 
mer residence  to  the  new  place  of  residence." 
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to  bum  down  the  bcuTi  to  kill  a  few  rats." 
An  official  of  Mr.  B's  company  asserts.  "It's 
politically  muderous  to  raise  tax  rates,  so 
the  Treasxiry  is  trying  to  tap  every  conceiv- 
able other  source  for  revenue." 

OTHXK    CKACXDOWNS    FXAEEO 

It  is  this  concern  that  prompts  executives 
to  insist  on  anonymity,  even  though  they're 
boiling  made  at  the  new  IRS  policy  on  trans- 
fers. They  fear  the  service  may  decide  to 
launch  similar  forays  against  other  so- 
called  loopholes.  Typically,  a  major  aircraft 
manufactiirer.  already  embroiled  In  litiga- 
tion over  transfers,  fears  the  IRS  may  now 
attempt  to  collect  tax  money  from  hun- 
dreds of  its  engineers  who  are  on  expense- 
paid  university  assignments,  talcing  courses 
that  will  enhance  their  value  to  the  com- 
pany. 

"We're  convinced  the  Treasury's  policy  on 
transfers  is  outrageous,  but  we  dare  not  say 
anything  publicly  because  that  might 
prompt  the  Government  to  hit  us  somewhere 
else,  too,"  sa3rs  a  spokesman  for  the  firm. 

Defending  its  reasoning,  the  Treasury 
raises  some  additional  points.  "In  most 
transfers,  a  promotion  is  Involved. "  Mr.  Sur- 
rey's sad  contends.  "Why  shouldn't  some  of 
the  reimbursements  received  be  taxed  as 
Income?  The  move  Is  benefiting  the  em- 
ployee." 

The  Treasury  <^clal  also  stresses  that  the 
new  act  eases  at  least  one  Important  moving 
regulation.  It  places  newly  hired  employees 
on  the  same  tax  footing  as  transferees.  Pre- 
viously, new  employees  received  no  tax  priv- 
ileges at  all  on  their  moving  expenses.  Says 
the  Treasury  man :  "We  felt  the  more  liberal 
treatment  for  new  hires  would  Increase  mo- 
bility in  the  labor  force,  and  therefore  help 
combat  unemployment. 

Corporate  personnel  men  dispute  the 
Treasury  on  whether  most  transfers  repre- 
sent promotions.  The  personnel  director  of 
a  large  chemical  company,  for  example,  esti- 
mates that  "in  at  least  half  our  transfers, 
no  promotion  is  Involved;  in  many  instances, 
in  fact,  the  employee  wotild  much  rather  not 
relocate."  And  even  if  a  promotion  is  in- 
volved, the  personnel  man  continues,  "the 
taxes  the  IRS  would  collect  on  the  promoted 
man's  moving  reimbursements  could  very 
well  wipe  out  a  large  portion  of  his  raise." 

An  crfOcial  of  a  large  utility  angrily  pre- 
dicts, "If  the  IRS  crackdown  is  successful 
the  only  yoiuig  employees  who'll  be  moving 
around  will  be  those  with  private  sources  of 
income,  or  the  gamblers — men  willing  to 
take  a  loes  on  a  transfer  on  the  chance  the 
move  will  eventually  pay  off." 

The  IBS  drive  already  is  prompting  what 
amounts  to  corpiorate  subterfuge. 

To  cite  one  example,  personnel  directors 
increasingly  are  postponing  the  official 
"transfer"  of  an  employee  until  the  man  Lb 
firmly  ensconced  with  wife  and  family  at  his 
new  duty  post;  during  his  first  expensive 
weelu  there,  normally  spent  in  a  hotel,  the 
transferee  is  merely  on  "temporary  assign- 
ment." records  are  being  made  to  show.  Ac- 
cording to  tax  regulations,  reimbursements 
for  hotel  bills  and  other  expenses  inciirred 
on  temporary  assignments  don't  constitute 
taxable  income.  Whether  such  an  artifice 
would  permit  transferees  to  escape  taxes  on 
what  really  are  new-post-of-duty  reimburse- 
ments remains  to  be  seen. 

Another  planned  device:  Many  companies 
Intend  to  reimburse  transferred  personnel 
not  only  for  moving  costs,  but  also  for  what- 
ever taxes  may  be  due  on  the  reimbiuse- 
ment.  This  would  Increase  company  tram,- 
fer  expenses  by  more  than  one-fifth.  But,  as 
one  executive  says.  "We  must  continue  to  en- 
courage people  to  take  transfers,  and  a  reim- 
bursement for  taxes  would  seem  the  only  fair 
arrangement."  A  "reimbursement"  for  taxes 
could  be  made  as  a  "wage  bonus." 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  higher  corpo- 
rate transfer  expenditures  resulting  from 
BMCh  wage  bonuses  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
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Treasury's  tax  take.  This  Is  because 
corporations  may  deduct  sxich  bonuses  from 
their  taxable  Income.  "The  Treasury  peo- 
ple are  too  optimistic  when  they  talk  about 
saving  $227  million  by  their  crackdown. " 
says  one  tax  expert.  "They  won't  even  get 
half  that." 

Such  devices  well  may  mitigate  whatever 
financial  burden  the  new  IRS  drive  places 
on  transferred  employees.  But  they  would 
appear  to  offer  scant  comfort  to  those  who 
bitterly  contend  the  Government's  tax  posi- 
tion on  transfers,  indeed,  is  unjust. 


Former  Space  Chief  in  Happy 
Compromise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MSaSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  director  of  the  NASA 
Manned  Pbght  Program.  Dr.  D.  Brai- 
nerd  Holmes  has  Joined  the  Raytheon 
Corp.  in  Lexington.  Mass..  one  of  our 
top  defense  contractors.  As  a  senior  vice 
president  of  the  firm  he  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  attaining  a  greater  bal- 
ance between  commercial  and  govern- 
mental business,  and  di^lays  a  realistic 
concern  over  the  inevitable  shifts  and 
reductions  in  Pederal  spending  which 
must  be  faced  by  Industry  In  the  years 
ahead.  Donald  White,  science-industry 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Olobe.  recently 
interviewed  Dr.  Holmes.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  Mr.  White's  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  16  issue  in 
the  Record  : 

Raytheon's  Pleased.  Too:  Pokmek  Space 
CHixr  ts  Happt  Compromise 
(Note. — This  is  the  first  in-depth  interview 
with  Bralnerd  Holmes  to  be  published  since 
he  gave  up  direction  of  the  Nation's  multi- 
million  manned  space  jo-ogram  to  Join  Ray- 
theon.) 

(By  Donald  White) 
He  does  not  look  like  the  kind  of  man  who. 
for    nearly    2    years,    headed    the    Nations 
manned  space  flight  program. 

He  does  not  look  like  the  kind  of  man 

for  whom  some  of  the  biggest  space-oriented 

corporations  in  the  Nation  were  clamoring. 

Which  Just  goes  to  prove — once  more — 

that  appearances  are  deceptive. 

You  have  only  to  talk  to  D.  (for  Dyer) 
Bralnerd  Holmes  for  about  80  seconds  be- 
fore doing  a  mental  doubletcdie.  He's  the 
man  all  right.  Which  of  course  is  one  reason 
why  Raytheon  feels  so  pleased  with  itself 
these  days. 

For  Holmes,  who  until  last  October  held 
the  post  of  Director  of  Manned  Space  Flight 
for  NASA,  chose  Raytheon.     Why? 

Speaking  with  a  frankness  that  sometimes 
makes  Raytheon's  public  relations  men 
wince.  Holmes  first  tells  why  he  left  the 
NASA  post  in  which  he  was  responsible  for 
disbursement  of  millions  of  doUars. 

"I  am  not  a  wealthy  man,  xinfortunately 
You  take  a  tremendous  financial  licking 
serving  an  agency  like  NASA.  With  Project 
Mercury  over  and  Gemini  far  away  it  seemed 
time  to  make  a  break." 

One  thing  Holmes  did  get  with  NASA 
"because  of  my  Job  and  not  necessarily  to 
my  personal  credit"  was  a  lot  of  free  pub- 
licity. He  had  many  offers  from  Indxistry, 
among  them  his  alma  mater.  RCA.  and  from 


universities  who  wanted  him  as  dean  of 
their  engineering  schools. 

Money  was  a  consideration,  but  not  the 
major  one.  "Every  bit  as  important  -was 
to  be  able  to  say  I  helped  to  accomplish 
this  thing  (»  that,  or  In  creating  It. 

"This  ruled  out  most  of.  the  conservative 
ventures  where  voliune  is  so  large  that  no 
one  man  in  my  sort  of  position  could  in- 
fiuence  the  company." 

Holmes  also  considered  the  "faster  dollar" 
there  might  be  in  buying  and  selling.  "But 
it  would  have  been  difficult  looking  back  10 
years  from  now  to  find  something  I  had 
created." 

Consequently,  the  field  of  choice  was  nar- 
rowed and  Raytheon  turned  out  to  be  "a 
happy  compromise." 

How  is  it  worUng  out? 

"This  is  where  I  intend  to  retire,"  Holmes 
says. 

One  other  thing  may  have  Influenced  his 
choice— sailing.  He'U  talk  about  It  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  and  can't  wait  to  sample  New 
England's  coastal  waters  in  hU  46-foot  Con- 
cordia yawl. 

Holmes  is  a  senior  vice  president  at  Ray- 
theon and  one  of  the  four  horsemen  of  top 
management.  The  others  are  Charles  P. 
Adams,  president:  Tom  Phillips.  execuUve 
vice  president,  and  George  Ingram,  senior 
vice  president. 

Until  February  Holmes  managed  the  com- 
pany's Space  and  Information  System  Divi- 
sion. Now  he  is  moving  into  the  whole  com- 
pany structxu'e.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
concentrate  more  on  the  Government  side 
of  business  (80  percent  of  the  total). 

"Id  like  to  see  a  nicer  balance — say  be- 
tween 30  and  40  percent  commercial  busi- 
ness." he  says. 

Of  Rajrtheon's  future  he  declares,  "I  am 
very  optimistic.  I  would  not  be  here  if  I 
were  not.  Few  firms  have  so  much  in-depth 
potential.  And  to  a  large  extent  it  is  un- 
tapped." 

Has  the  switch  from  the  Nation's  moon- 
mission  spotlight  to  private  industry  been 
hard? 

"It's  an  adjustment  alright.  My  associa- 
tions with  the  people  of  NASA  were  very 
close.  I  still  see  them  often.  It  was  tremen- 
dously stimulating  because  of  Its  scope  and 
general  purpose." 

Now  that  he  is  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
does  the  man-to-the-moon-by-1970  project 
still  appear  realistic? 

"The  timetable  now  is  tougher  than  it  was, 
but  still  possible,"  he  maintains. 

Though  he  says  there  were  few  cases  of 
industrial  slopplness  during  Project  Mercury 
he  feels  quality  and  reliability  will  have  to 
be  imporved  despite  costs. 

"That  is  why  some  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  attempts  at  better  contracting 
procedures  are  valid."  Holmes  is  all  for  a 
rettirn  to  the  flxed-prlce  system,  says  the 
cost-plus  system  was  born  of  the  iirgencies 
of  war.  has  no  place  nowadays  and  is  gen- 
erally bad  for  industry. 

"A  push  toward  incentive  contracting  is 
highly  desirable."  he  says. 
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George  Junior  Republic  Atsociatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  unique  organizations  In  the 
United  States  Is  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public.   It  Is  a  nongovernmental  organ- 


ization that  fills  a  gap  which  govern- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  bridge.  The 
George  Junior  Republic  is  a  nonprofit 
organization,  supported  by  a  group  of 
dedicated  people  in  New  Yoric,  whose 
purpose  Is  to  rehabilitate  the  lives  of 
troubled,  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  The 
Junior  Republic  bases  Its  operation  on 
a  unique  sjrstem  of  education  and  train- 
ing through  individual  effort  and  com- 
plete self-government.  Its  young  "citi- 
zens" run  the  municipality  in  the  full- 
est sense,  assuming  responsibility  for 
their  own  classroom  and  vocational  pro- 
grams, holding  their  own  elections,  run- 
ning their  own  courts,  while  at  the  same 
time  teachers  and  psychologists  help 
them  unscramble  complex  problems  of 
adjustment  and  growth. 

Pounded  In  1895,  housed  in  24  build- 
ings, on  900  acres  In  the  Plnger  Lakes 
region  of  central  New  York  State,  with  a 
staff  of  over  100  employees,  serving  185 
boys  and  girls  from  13  to  21,  the  Junior 
Republic  performs  miracles  by  taking  a 
youngster  who,  when  he  comes  to  the 
commtmity  seems  hopelessly  antisocial 
and  destined  for  a  life  of  drift  and  des- 
pair, crime  and  narcotics,  and  launches 
him  forth  anew  In  the  world  as  a  pur- 
poseful, thoughtful,  responsible,  young 
American* 

These  days  we  hear  much  about  pov- 
erty and  adolescent  problems.  The 
George  Junior  Republic  Is  one  of  many 
non-governmental,  citizen-supported  or- 
ganizations that  Is  really  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  The  organization  de- 
serves much  more  financial  support  than 
it  is  getting  and  I  would  hope  that  one 
day  government  can  assist  because  the 
demands  upon  the  organization  far  ex- 
ceed its  financial  capacity.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
have  been  extremely  generous,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  private  phllantrophy. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  Association  in 
New  York  City.  The  meeting  was  pleased 
to  hear  very  significant  and  important 
talks  by  Donald  S.  Stralem.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  association, 
and  by  George  Ross,  president  of  the 
Citizens  Government  of  George  Junior 
Republic.    Both  of  these  talks  deserve 
the  widest  possible  reading  and  it  is  with 
that  thought  In  mind  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  I  am  placing  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Remarks  bt  Donald  S.  Stbauim.  Chairman 
py  THE  Board  or  DnttcroRS,  George  Junior 
Refublic  Association,   on   the  Occasion 
or  THE  Annual  Meetinc,  April  16,  1964 
Congressman  Lindsay,  Mr.  Citizen  Presi- 
dent, fellow   directors,   and  friends   of  the 
George  Jxmior  Republic  I  greet  you  all  and 
thank  you  for  being  with  us  today.     Mark 
Twain  once  called  the  annual  meeting  "a 
traditional  occasion  for  a  solemn  statement 
compounded  of  equal  parts  of  self-satisfac- 
tion and  saUva."   I'm  afraid  my  remarks  may 
not  refute  that  illustrloxis  observation.   How- 
ever, in  expressing  sufficient  pride  In  what 
our  organization  has  achieved  in  the  past 
12  months,  I  will  try  to  add  the  right  dash 
of   modesty  and   self-challenge,   and  relate 
them  to  what  stUl  needs — lu-gently— to  be 
done. 

There  have  been  few  periods  in  the  Re- 
public's long,  living  archive  when  it  was  so 
fuUy  active  with  ideas,  plans,  and  accom- 
plishments.   In  an  overtense  world  buffeted 


by  change,  this  is  at  it  should  be.  It  is  hard 
to  argye  tha  fact  that  the  urgency  of  the 
Republic's  work  with  youth  could  not  be 
greater  than  It  is  today.  Nor  is  there  any 
question  that  differences  between  the  gen- 
erations could  be  any  greater.  The  teen- 
ager is  being  ezpoeed  to  society's  vastly  new 
problems.  The  sources  of  his  difficulties  and 
tenisons  are  entirely  different  frc«n  those  of 
a  generation  ago,  and  these  differences  pro- 
duce differences  of  outlook  as  well.  Twenty- 
six  million  young  people  in  the  United  States 
wUl  be  coming  of  age,  in  the  next  10  years, 
projecting  their  ideas  and  goals  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  It  will  be  46 
percent  more  than  the  number  who  became 
adults  In  the  fifties.  What  will  be  the  net 
effect  on  our  society  of  this  flood  of  new 
adults?  WUl  v^.  as  a  nation,  benefit  by 
their  Idealism  and  skills,  or  will  they  serve 
to  diminish  the  country's  moral  conscience 
and  productivity.  I  do  not  think,  we  can 
predict  the  secrets  of  the  coming  years  with 
any  accuracy,  but  certainly  we  can  never 
cease  to  ask  ourselves  whether  our  leaders  and 
educators  and  youth  workers  are  molding, 
as  astutely  as  possible,  the  attitudes  and 
talents  of  this  generation. 

If  the  average  American  were  asked  to 
search  his  civic  conscience  for  the  most  ser- 
ious problem  in  our  contemporary  society,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  adolescent  unrest  and  in- 
difference would  be  high  on  the  list.  It  has 
assumed  major  and  deeply  disturbing  pro- 
portions in  recent  years.  I  dont  vise  the 
more  common  word  delinquency  because 
it  is  an  unprecise  term  and  can  mean  many 
things,  frequently  obscuring  the  real  issues. 
We  must  be  mindful  alwajrs  that  the  myriad 
ways  of  rebelling  are  extemalization  of 
emotional,  social,  and  moral  conflict  in  our 
mobile  culture.  It  Is  difficult  to  gage  the 
degree  to  which  this  social  breakdown— for 
such  it  is — ^has  grown,  but  it  is  amply  clear 
that  an  alarming  national  situation  exists 
which  calls  for  bold  and  constructive  action, 
at  both  the  public  and  voluntary  levels. 

According    to    Premier    Khrushchev,    our 
country  may  be  enjoying  "the  last  years  of 
its  greatness."    Although  there  is  inherent 
superiority  of  our  way  of  life,  both  In  its 
philosophic  principles  and  in  its  economic 
and  political  results,  it  s  not  enough  to  rest 
on  past  achievements.     How  weU  America 
will  be  able  to  continue  meeting  any  chal- 
lenge will  depend  In  part  on  how  effecUve 
we  are  in  projecting  the  study  principles  of 
the    past    into    meeting    the    needs   of   the 
futiire.    Human  dignity,  economic  freedom. 
Individual  responsibility,  these  are  the  char- 
acteristics that  have  distinguished  our  de- 
mocracy in  the  past.    These  are  the  charac- 
terisUcs  that  we  must  call  on  to  guide  us 
through  the  disappearing  present  and  the 
greatness  of  the  future.     In  America,  where 
the  obligation  of  governing  is  vested  in  the 
people,   the  education  of  youth  forms  the 
very   foundation   upon   which   the  Nation's 
democratic     principles     rest.    The     success 
achieved  in  educating  the  rising  generation 
for  the  broad  responsibilities  of  living  will  in 
large  measiire  determine  our  ability  as  a  peo- 
ple to  deal  effectively  with  the  issues  of  our 
time.     The  obUgation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions remains  to  assist  young  people  In 
realizing  their  full  potential  as  human  be- 
ings, to  live  responsibly,  and  thus  to  do  their 
part  to  create  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

This,  my  friends,  is  how  the  George  Jun- 
ior Republic  perceives  of  Its  responsibility 
and  how  it  is  fulfilling  its  primary  purposes. 
Thus  it  assumes  a  uniquely  significant  and 
influential  role  in  the  American  scheme  of 
education.  America's  greatest  virtues  were 
crafted  in  the  past,  and  the  George  Junior 
Republic  continues  to  operate  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  best  hopes  of  education  and 
character  building  can  be  foimd  in  democ- 
racy's early  ways. 
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at  edueatl<xi  at  the  B»- 
osrtaln   enduring  i»1n- 
nstate  them: 

should  be  concerned 

or  girl; 

encourage   thought  and 

Insist     and     independ- 

the  mere  accumulation  of 


should  be  Individualized 
I  eparate  Identity,  the  unique 
each  young  person;   and 

Insofar    as    possible. 

bis  own  affairs,  earn  his  own 

>wn  future,  and  find  a  place 

tlzens  In   the  spirit  of  an 

conununlty. 

the  Republic's  work  and 
ihould  begin,  of  course,  with 
themselves,  and  with  some 
of  our  benefit  to  them,  not 
but   In   Individual.    life- 
After   fire   destroyed    two 
our  student  population  was 
to  123.     Today.  I'm  glad 
rebuilt  one  and  completed 
beautiful  residential  dwellings, 
us  to  Increase  the  student 
and  girls,  with  the  pro- 
a  month  or  two.    We 
board  members  to  thank 
kind  of  dynamic  physical 
It   Is   significant,   I   be- 
mt  here  that  In  the  last  15 
with  the  many  demands 
the  Republic  has  Increased 
for  plant  and  program  de- 
roxlmately  3.000  percent, 
we  are  concerned  with 
Achievements  recede  only  too 
challenged  by  the  growing 
tomorrow.  Let  me  cite 
current    figures     which 
Just  what  Is  happening  to 
and  girls  who  are  now 
residence  at  the  Republic*  *  * 
who.  incidentally,  came  to 
and   crippling   problems, 
graduate   28  youngsters. 
of  our  student  population. 

leave  at  that  time: 
go  cm  to  finish  their  educa- 
In  college,  fo\ir  in  high 
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w1  U  enter  military  service  be- 
cc  liege. 

will  Join   the  service   and   go 
afterward. 
I  nroll  In  Junior  college. 
go   Into   employment   Im- 


democracy 


enormously  gratifying  that 
class  will  go  down  in  the 
"urther  evidence  that  teen- 
how  confused  or  alienated. 
i|sefnl  outlo<As  and  respon- 
Indeed,  our  results  today 
'■  children  stand  out  In 
of  Its  history  of  service. 
the  fact  that  nowhere  else 
^ueatlonal  thwapy  has  the 
character    building    with 
found  a  mcure  prac- 
expresslon. 
hearing  a  lot  lately  about 
Right    now    the    condl- 
one  of  our  society's  most 
Ills.   The  Republic's 
experiences  with  place- 
over  the  cotmtry.  has  come 
a  very  large  element  of  the 
labtied  "dropouts"  might 
classlfled  ss  school  "push- 
better  describe  the 
ot   youngsters    in    ova 
in  the  tixrmoll  of  adole- 


exp  enslvc 
maiy 
lal 


*pu  honts" 
nimber 


scenes,  in  yearning  for  self -challenge,  experi- 
mentation and  real  responslbUlty.  become 
underachlevers  and  classroom  noncon- 
formists— ^hlgh  in  Inherent  capablllUes  but 
low  in  the  motivation  to  learn  from  formal 
dassroom  experience.  They  usually  have 
befaavlc»al  problems  which  multiply  as  they 
are  pushed  along  through  grammar  school 
Into  high  school,  until  the  teachers  and  peo- 
ple In  authority  become  exhausted  by  their 
disruptive  Influence  and  their  disinterest.  A 
great  many  of  oxir  schools  are  not  in  any 
position  to  understand  or  deal  with  them,  so 
Inevitably  the  climate  of  learning  Is  pre- 
served fcM-  the  yoimgster  who  wants  to  learn, 
and  the  frustrated  slow-leamers  are  some- 
how Induced  to  leave,  expelled,  or  pushed 
out.  The  obvloiis  tragedy  Is  that  so  many 
of  these  so-called  school  dropouts,  these  re- 
jects, have  their  origin  In  the  vested,  con- 
ventional American  educational  scheme. 
That  they  are  competent — often  highly  In- 
telligent— children  who  simply  are  not  chal- 
lenged and  excited  to  learn  is  most  distress- 
ing. 

The  George  Junior  Republic  knows  that 
the  well-entrenched  rules  of  American  edu- 
cation cannot  be  overhauled  without  much 
more  research  and  the  most  skillful  of  plan- 
ning. The  study  and  diffusion  of  proven 
ideas,  such  as  we  have,  must,  of  course,  be 
our  continuing  effort.  Such  efforts  cost 
money.  We  are  still  stretching  limited  volun- 
tary funds  beyond  ever-present  capital  and 
operational  needs.  We  hope  soon  to  secure 
funds  for  assessing  in  depth  and  experiment- 
ing with  every  part  of  our  concept  of  growth 
through  responsibility.  Then  we  shall  be 
able  to  spread  with  documented  evidence  the 
tried  and  proven  methods  of  the  Republic  to 
more  of  the  Nation.  Our  board  of  directors 
knows  it  would  be  derelict  in  Its  mission  to 
society  at  large  if  it  failed  to  push  forward 
this  aim  with  increased  vigor. 

You  private  citizens  who  are  here  today, 
who  also  share  the  conviction  that  this  orga- 
nization does  contribute  importantly  to 
young  lives  and  to  the  Nation,  you  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  us  make  the  George 
Junior  Republic  even  worthier  of  regard. 
Beyond  its  dally  activities  in  education  and 
treatment,  the  Republic  must  enlarge  its 
basic  resources  and  assets  for  the  bigger  Job. 
Important  as  these  objectives  are,  they  can- 
not be  carried  on  in  a  physical  plant  which 
does  not  lend  strength  to  their  fulflllment. 

We  lack  only  some  of  the  physical  facili- 
ties to  be  a  model  social  laboratory,  in  a  field 
that  crucially  needs  it.  In  terms  of  physical 
plant,  we  have  seen  an  impressive  amount  of 
expansion  and  Improvement  within  the  last 
few  years.  Bright  new  classroom  facilities 
In  a  magnificent  academic  building  are  now 
enriching  the  Republic's  capabilities.  A  sec- 
ond school  unit,  as  striking  as  the  first,  de- 
voted to  a  scientific  curriculum  and  incor- 
porating a  cc«nmunity  library,  a  center  of 
intellectual  exploration.  Is  almost  ready. 
Only  a  shortage  of  available  capital  funds 
prevents  its  final  completion. 

Some  of  our  biggest  and  most  pressing 
physical  needs  still  confront  us.  What  are 
these  essential  needs?  With  our  enrollment 
growing,  oxtt  faUing  dining  facilities  are 
simply  no  longer  serviceable.  Double  shifts 
are  necessary  to  feed  today's  fwpulation.  We 
must  biilld  a  new  community  dining  room. 
Neither  can  otir  young  citizens  make  do  any 
longer  with  the  Republic's  inadequate  gym- 
nasium and  outmoded  physical  education 
facilities.  These  two  new  buildings  are  moet 
essential  right  now  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  program.  In  the  language  of  banking, 
they  are  a  "gilt-edge  investment"  In  the  fu- 
ture productivity  of  our  services  to  youth. 
To  build  these  two  new  units,  we  need  over 
•500.000 — an  impressive  amount  yet  small 
when  compared  with  the  enduring  contribu- 
tion It  can  make. 

Under  the  pressiu-es  of  Inflation,  with 
greater  demands  for  service,  with  unmet  cap- 


ital and  operating  needs,  nearly  all  privately 
operated  schools — up  and  down  the  educa- 
tional structure  from  the  specialized  agency 
like  ours  to  the  great  universities — all  face 
some  form  of  eeonomlc  decision.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  the  scramble  for  available  pri- 
vate contributions  Is  fierce.  Still,  secondary 
education  Is  the  master  key  to  opening  up 
the  possible  resolutions  of  ottier  social  prob- 
lems. The  George  Junior  Republic  has  al- 
ways been  In  the  thick  of  this  fundraising 
competition,  and  these  days  we  have  to  row 
even  harder  to  stay  where  we  are.  The  world 
of  business  and  foundation  philanthropy 
gives  away  money  because  it  has  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  self-serving  responsibility  to  im- 
prove educational  institutions  at  all  levels 
for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole.  The 
logical  starting  point  for  the  George  Junior 
Republic's  more  Intensive  fundraising  ef- 
forts is  and  must  be  within  the  ranks  of  Its 
board  and  friends.  We  can  never  rest  on  our 
oars,  for  our  obligation  to  the  agency  we 
have  chosen  to  serve  was  never  greater  nor 
more  obvious.  All  of  us  should  be  unafraid 
to  ask — In  fact,  proud  to  ask — people  for 
some  of  their  substance  or  for  some  of  their 
Interest  and  energy.  I  think  that  we  all 
know  that  the  theory,  made  popular  on 
Broadway,  that  you  can  succeed  in  business 
without  really  trying,  is  here,  off  Broadway, 
really  the  bunk. 

Friends,  we  here  are  actually  the  backbone 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic.  We  are  en- 
trusted with  the  best  hopes  and  the  worst 
fears  of  youth.  We  caimot  be  involved  in 
a  more  meaningful  work.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  continue  to  give  this  vital 
organization  your  abiding  Interest  and  loyal 
support.  Help  It  to  continue  dealing  afOrma- 
tlvely  with  its  mandate  to  build  and  grow. 
Give  the  George  Junior  Republic  the  means 
of  putting  before  more  and  more  troubled 
young  people  and  the  Nation  a  true  image  of 
what,  living  and  working  together,  they  can 
make  of  this  free  life.    Thank  you. 


Remarks  bt  Georgx  Ross,  PxESmENr  or  thf 
CrnzKNS  GovxaNMXMT,  Geobce  Junior 
Repttblic 

Mr.  Stralem,  Dr.  Ftorbes,  memt>ers  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  friends  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic:  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
be  present  here  this  afternoon  representing 
my  fellow  citizens.  I  bring  you  their  best 
wishes  and  warmest  greetings.  Because  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  Republic.  I  don't 
feel  It  is  necessary  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  actual  structure  of  the  Junior 
Republic  or  the  philosophy  which  it  fol- 
lows. Instead.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and 
the  end  product  which  it  produces.  I  feel 
the  best  way  to  do  this  Is  by  Interjecting  a 
personal  note  and  sharing  with  you  how  I 
feel  the  Republic  has  prepared  me  for  mv 
later  life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  I,  as  a  new 
citizen  learned,  is  that  everyone  at  the  Re- 
public is  on  an  equal  basis.  No  matter 
what  his  or  her  background — whether  it  be 
a  home  of  wealth  or  poverty — no  matter  what 
the  race  or  creed  or  whether  there  has  been 
past  behavioral  problems,  equal  opportuni- 
ties ese  offered  to  all.  Prom  my  very  first 
days  at  Preevllle.  I  was  made  to  realize  that 
whatever  success  or  failxire  I  might  have 
would  be  completely  dependent  on  the  use 
I  made  of  the  opportunities  that  were  avail- 
able to  me.  I  cannot  say  that  I  immediately 
put  these  opportunities  to  good  use.  My 
learning  experience  was  actually  a  three- 
stage  process. 

The  first  stage  was  the  discovering  of 
how  to  Uve  at.  and  accept  the  Republic  it- 
self, because  I  was  not  too  happy  with  my 
being  there.  This  actually  took  longer  than 
you  may  think.  The  second  stage  was  the 
setting  up  of  goals  for  myself  at  the  Repub- 
lic in  school.  In  the  cottage.  In  the  govern- 
ment, even  in  the  work  area.     One  of  the 
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most  Important  elements  In  this  stage,  bar- 
ing established  the  goals,  was  learning  how 
to  achieve  them.  This  was  the  first  Impor- 
tant lesson  which  I  think  will  be  carried 
over  to  my  later  life.  I  came  to  realize  that 
establishing  goals  was  only  half  as  Impor- 
tant as  learning  how  to  reach  th«n.  Prior 
to  my  coming  to  the  Republic  I  did  UtUe  or 
nothing  In  school.  I  was  completely  dis- 
interested. During  this  second  stage  of  my 
life  at  the  Republic  my  interest  In  the  stu- 
dent gfovemment  stimulated  in  me  a  desire 
to  become  a  lawyer.  To  reach  this  goal  I 
knew  that  an  education  was  indispensable. 
It  was  then  that  I  started  to  apply  myself  in 
school. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage — 
the  formulating  of  goals  for  my  later  life. 
a  law  career,  which  then  necessitated  col- 
lege and  law  school.  Since  this  is  my  senior 
year  in  high  school.  I  have  made  application 
for  college  and  have  been  accepted.  Two 
years  ago  this  would  have  been  the  farthest 
thing  from  my  mind.  I  was  ready  to  quit 
high  school  with  no  thought  of  college. 

I  feel  certain  that  In  many  other  phases 
of  my  life  at  the  Republic  there  has  been  this 
steady  growth  in  my  relationships  vrtth  peo- 
ple, in  my  financial  responsibility,  work 
habits,  and  in  many  other  ways  that  I  won't 
realize  until  years  after  I  have  left  the 
Republic. 

The  goal  of  the  Republic  is  to  prepare  us  to 
be  successful  adults.  Success  however  Is  a 
difficult  word  to  define.  It  has  different 
meanings  for  many  people.  I  feel  that  my 
Republic  experience  has  taught  me  that  suc- 
cess win  be  found  In  my  being  happy  and 
content  In  whatever  I  do.  ITiat  wherever  I 
might  be  or  whatever  line  of  employment  I 
might  follow,  success  will  come  only  with 
real  work — and  at  times  self-sacrifice.  Hap- 
piness and  contentment  will  come  frcon  my 
knowing  that  I  have  done  my  best.  This  to 
me  will  be  success.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  feel  that  I  am  prepared  for  this  kind  of 
successful  life  more  than  the  average  teen- 
ager who  has  not  had  the  opporttUty  of 
Republic  training. 

To  all  of  you  who  made  this  possible  for 
me,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  gratitude. 
For  all  the  himdreds  of  other  citizens,  past 
and  future.  I  say  thank  you.  And  for  all  who 
may  be  helped  by  us,  the  graduates  of  the 
Oeorge  Junior  Republic,  again  I  say  thank 
you. 


WiflcoiuiB  Electric  Co-op  Delegates  Speak 
Oat  Afaiatt  Federal  Power  Committion 
Power  Grab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF  wiscoMsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  biggest  registration  in  the 
history  of  Wisconsin  Electric  CoopM'a- 
tive  was  recorded  at  its  28th  annnft] 
meeting,  held  March  30.  31.  and  Aprtl  1 
in  Madison,  Wis.  Borne  550  persons  rep- 
resenting rural  electric  systems  In  the 
13  States  served  by  WEC  picked  up 
badges  for  the  1964  convention  of  this 
association  of  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  cooperatives. 

During  the  3-day  meeting,  delegates 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  that  ex- 
press their  thinking  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues before  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
The  first  of  those  resolutions  was  in  sup- 


port of  passage  of  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  attempting  to  extend 
jurisdiction  over  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. As  you  know  from  my  previous 
comments  on  this  subject.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  current  tendency  of  the  PPC  to 
"Mnpire-bulld"  at  the  expense  of  our 
rural  electric  systems. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  that  resolution  and  a 
number  of  the  others  passed  by  the  WEC 
delegates  printed  In  the  Record: 
RBsoLimoNs  6r  Wisconsin  Electsic  Coop- 

xsATm,  March  30,  31,  and  April  1.  1964, 

28TK  Annual  Meeting 

ra>ERAL  powxa  commission 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
is  noil  engaged  in  a  process  of  bearing  and 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  it  properly  may  exercise  its  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction  over  electric  coopera- 
tives; and 

Whereas  neither  the  Federal  Power  Act 
nor  the  Rural  ESectrification  Act  grant  or 
Imply  any  such  authority  for  this  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  several  occasions  has  been  decisive  in  in- 
dicating it  never  intended  this  allocation  of 
jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  this  form  of  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion as  a  protection  to  the  rights  of  con- 
Biuners  is  superfiuous  and  without  meaning 
when  applied  to  any  membership  organiza- 
tion which  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
members  It  serves;  and 

Whereas  electric  cooperatives  already  are 
Involved  with  another  Federal  agency,  the 
Rtiral  Klectrlflcation  Administration:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  firmly  oppose  the  as- 
sumption of  such  unwarranted  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  electric  cooperatives  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  repeat  Its 
traditional  opposition  to  this  Commission's 
quest  for  Jurisdiction  in  this  field  by  passing 
favorably  on  legislation  already  Introduced 
In  each  House,  which  clearly  spells  out  this 
prohibition;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  llxat  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  as  prc»npUy  as  It  can.  within  the  limits 
of  prudent  study  and  democratic  process.  In 
order  that  the  electric  cooperatives  of  this 
ooimtry  may  be  spared  the  costly  burden  of 
continuing  hearings,  Investigations,  and 
court  actions. 

RXA  LOAN  INTEREST  RATS 

Whereas  the  cn^nlzed  pressure  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
REA  loan  Interest  rate  is  mounting  In  In- 
tensity; and 

Whereas  this  effort  is  based  on  the  unsub- 
stantiated claim  that  the  Nation's  electric 
and  telephone  cooperatives  today  are  finan- 
cially capable  of  assuming  Interest  costs  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  presently  at- 
tached to  REA  loans;  and 

WhereM  the  economic  stability  of  electric 
and  telephone  cooperatives  depends  on  pro- 
viding a  balancing  factor  to  corset  the  obvi- 
ous low  level  of  revenues  In  the  sparsely 
populated  areas  they  serve,  and  the  REA  loan 
Interest  rate  has  been  established  to  serve 
as  such  a  factor;  and 

Whereas  the  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives of  the  Nation,  through  their  na- 
tional association,  are  themselves  Initiating 
a  comprehensive  study  to  determine  whether 
their  general  financial  condlUon  now  war- 
rants any  substantial  change  In  this  Interest 
rate :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  deUy  any  legislative  action  Intended 
to  exert  an  effect  on  REA  loan  terms,  in  or- 
der that  the  study  currently  in  progress  may 


develop  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  pro- 
vide a  clear  persi>ectlve  of  whatever  balanc- 
ing factors  may  stiU  be  required  in  order  to 
preserve  the  stabUity  of  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives. 

ELIMINATING  HATE 

Whereas  in  his  first  address  to  Congress 
after  assvmiing  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  declared  fervently  that 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  "teaching  and 
preaching  of  hate"  If  the  ugly  violence  of  as- 
sassination is  ever  to  be  erased  from  the 
American  scene;  and 

Whereas  this  call  for  tolerance  and  genuine 
respect  for  the  rights  of  all  others  has  been 
repeated  publicly  in  all  sectors  of  the  Nation 
by  noted  statesmen,  educators,  and  religious 
leaders;   and 

Whereas  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  persist- 
ent characterization  In  widely  circulated  pe- 
riodicals, public  q>eeches.  and  motion  picture 
films  of  electric  and  telephone  ooc^eratlves 
as  "socialistic."  "taxpayer  subsidized."  and 
"threats  to  private  enterprise"  are  calculated 
to  create  a  public  hatred  fw  these  coopera- 
tives: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
Justice  and  fair  play  of  all  who  have  recog- 
nized the  desperate  need  to  abolish  hatred, 
and  urge  that  they  renew  their  call  for  tol- 
erance and  respect  and  specifically  relate  It 
to  the  fact  that  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives, too.  are  entitled  to  freedom  from 
character  assassination. 

RtTRAL    AREAS    DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  revealed 
that  a  major  gocU  of  his  administration  will 
be  to  erase  the  "pockets  of  poverty"  which 
have  become  chronic  blots  on  the  Nation's 
economy;  and 

Whereas  It  has  Icmg  been  the  contention 
and  offlotal  position  of  cooperative  rural  elec- 
trification that  the  most  significant  and 
lasting  way  to  stabUlze  the  economy  of  any 
area  either  at  hocne  or  abroad,  is  to  teach 
people  practical  methods  of  helping  them- 
selves; and 

Whereas  history  reveals  no  more  certain 
means  of  doing  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  dignity  of  people  who  are  self- 
sufflclent,  than  through  the  practice  of  the 
cooperative  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
encotirage  every  pracUcal  use  of  the  coop- 
erative form  In  its  campaign  to  eliminate 
poverty;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  new  stress  be  placed  on  this 
self-help  method  In  the  programs  projected 
by  both  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's rural  areas  development  activity; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives  of  Wisconsin  be  Mrgea  to  assvime 
the  role  of  aggressive  leadnship  that  will 
secure  fc«-  the  areas  they  serve  the  fullest 
possible  advantages  of  both  of  these  proven 
Federal  development  programs. 

REA    LOAN    ACCOUNT 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  REA  Loan 
Account  would  be  consistent  with  capital 
budgeting  and  sound  business  practice;  and 

Whereas  the  existence  of  such  an  account 
would  help  to  emphasise  to  the  puUic  that 
the  RSA  program  Is  one  of  fully  repayable, 
interest-bearing  loans,  not  grants;  and 

Whereas  the  total  new  loan  fund  request 
for  1966  for  the  electric  and  telephone  loans 
program  Is  $42B  million,  a  figure  that  would 
be  reduced  to  $ai  million  If  the  REA  Loan 
Aooount  were  to  be  authorized  and  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  for  fiscal  1964 
and  1966  were  placed  In  the  aooount;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctdture  Is  re- 
questing that  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
be  amended  to  establish  an  REA  Loan  Ac- 
count In  order  to  properly  refiect  the  Nation 
of  this  program  and  to  ocxnply  with  sound 
business  principles:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
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we  proclaim  our  full  satls- 
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for  low-income  electric  cooperatives  to  es- 
tablish their  own  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  and  to  add  new  capacity  from 
time  to  time  as  the  demand  increases  in  the 
areas  they  serve;  and 

Whereas  the  Inadequacy  of  such  loan 
funds,  or  the  iinwarranted  delay  In  process- 
ing and  approving  applications  for  their  use, 
will  serve  to  place  electric  cooperatives  under 
the  economic  domination  of  the  profit  power 
companies,  which  In  many  areas  are  the  only 
alternate  source  of  supply;   and 

Whereas  these  companies,  individually  and 
through  their  associations,  repeatedly  have 
demonstrated  their  intention  to  eliminate 
the  cooperative  method  of  electricity  distri- 
bution whenever  and  wherever  they  can : 
Now.  therefcH-e,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
approve  within  the  total  of  the  REA  appro- 
prlatl6ns  adequate  loan  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities when  these  are  needed  by  REA  bor- 
rowers to  Insure  a  low-cost  supply  of  energy; 
and  be  it  fxu-ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
reject  new  attempts  to  serloxisly  hamper 
this  iM-ogram  by  restricting  the  authority  of 
the  REA  Administrator  to  approve  such 
loans,  prudently  but  without  time-consum- 
ing procedures  that  serve  no  Important  pur- 
pose other  than  to  subject  applicants  to 
costly  delay;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  move  posi- 
tively in  this  same  direction  by  eliminating 
the  cumbersome  limitations  on  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  in  this  respect  which 
were  Impxised  by  the  language  of  reports 
originating  in  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

ENCOTTRAGEMENT    TO     YOUTH 

Whereas  this  program  of  cooperative  rural 
electrification  has  been  In  existence  In  this 
State  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  many  of  those  who  helped  so  energeti- 
cally to  establish  It  and  maintain  It  are  no 
longer  physically  able  to  spend  themselves 
indefinitely  in  order  to  preserve  it;   and 

Whereas  a  new  generation  is  moving  into 
the  active  ownership  and  control  of  electric 
cooperatives  and  still  another  generation 
within  a  very  few  years  will  have  the  most 
numerous  representation  within  our  mem- 
bership: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  devote  our  Interested 
attention  and  concern  to  the  matter  of  en- 
couraging a  lasting  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  among  these  potential 
future  owners  of  oiu:  systems,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  In  making  possible 
our  home-owned  electric  service;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  encourage  progress  in 
this  direction  by  providing  special  programs 
for  youth  diirlng  all  annual  WEC  meetings 
and  during  the  annual  meetings  of  our  local 
electric  cooperatives. 

REA   APPROPRIATIONS 

Whereas  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  and  the  National  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  Association  have  demon- 
strated repyeatcdly  in  the  past  that  their 
painstaking  surveys  of  loan  fund  require- 
ments of  their  members  are  Impressively 
accurate:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  is  urged  to 
appropriate  REA  loan  funds  In  accordance 
with  the  amounts  these  studies  show  to  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1965.  and  REA  ai- 
mlnistrative  funds  as  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget;   and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  appropriating  these 
funds  the  Congress  and  its  committees  re- 
frain from  the  imposition  of  burdensome  re- 
strictions which  may  well  limit  the  REA 
Administrator  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  can 
not  be  utilized  with  full  effect  In  the  rtiral 
electrification  program. 


EITECTIVK    MXMBERSHIP    AND    CmZEMSHIF    FOR 
WOUXN 

Whereas  we  recognlae  a  need  for  con- 
cerned and  Infonxied  citizenship  to  protect 
our  rural  electric  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  women  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  accept  their  share  of  the  resjwnslbllity 
by  more  active  participation  In  support  of 
our  rural  electric  system;  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  Wisconsin  Electric  cooperative  for  their 
recognition  on  this  year's  program  of  the 
potential  role  of  women  In  support  of  our 
program;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  NRECA  for 
tlie  appointment  of  a  coordinator  of  wo- 
men's activities  and  recommend  cooperation 
with  her  efforts  on  all  levels;  and,  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  encourage  participation  of  women 
in  the  work  of  education  of  members  and 
community  In  the  philosophy  and  principles 
of  electric  cooperatives  and  In  public  affairs 
which  supports  our  program. 

WHOLESALE    FOB    BXTAIL    RATES 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  separate 
rate  classificaUons  applicable  to  the  sale  of 
energy  at  wholesale  for  resale  to  nu-al  elec- 
tric cooperatives  has  been  firmly  established 
by  a  long  standing  custom  and  precedent 
based  upon  sound  cost  of  service  accounting 
principles,  as  well  as  by  sound  social  and 
economic  considerations  and  has  been  ex- 
pressly approved  by  many  State  regulatory 
commissions  and  courts;  and 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  such  separate 
rate  classifications  for  sale  of  energy  at 
wholesale  for  resale  to  nural  electric  coop- 
eratives is  essential  to  the  sound  development 
of  rural  electrification  and  Is  productive  of 
benefits  directly  and  indirectly  not  only  to 
the  ultimate  patrons  of  such  rural  electric 
cooperatives  but  to  the  whole  economy  in- 
fluenced by  a  healthy  development  of  rural 
electrification;  and 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Commission  In  its  decision  of  January  10, 
1964,  in  Docket  2-U-6e24.  held  that  the  sep- 
arate rate  classification  for  wholesale  for  re- 
sale rates  applied  by  Wisconsin  Power  & 
Light  Co..  to  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
though  lower  than  the  wholesale  rates  ap- 
plied by  said  company  to  Its  other  whole- 
sale for  resale  customer,  is  not  discrimina- 
tory or  unlawful,  because  justified  by  dif- 
ferences in  cost  of  service  to  the  two  types 
of  wholesale  customers  Involved;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
staff  in  recent  proceedings  has  called  into 
question  the  application  of  separate  and 
lower  wholesale  for  resale  rate  classifications 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives  than  are  ap- 
plied to  other  wholesale  for  resale  customers 
threatening  thereby  a  very  serious  economic 
blow  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the 
future  healthy  development  of  their  pro- 
gram and  the  reduction  in  cost  of  energy  to 
ultimate  rural  electric  patrons;  and 

Whereas  a  recent  initial  decision  by  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  examiner  in  a 
case  Involving  the  wholesale  supplier  of 
Oconto  Electric  Cooperative,  in  which  case 
said  cooperative  was  not  a  party,  holds  that 
higher  wholesale  rates  applied  by  said  sup- 
plier to  other  wholesale  customers  are  dis- 
criminatory and  unlawful  becaiose  not  ap- 
plied to  Oconto  Electric  Cooperative  and  two 
other  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Michigan 
and  in  effect  tells  said  supplier  that  such 
higher  rates  if  applied  to  Oconto  and  said 
two  other  rural  electric  cooperatives  would 
be  lawful  and  reasonable  at  an  increased  cost 
to  Oconto  Electric  Cooperative  of  nearly  23 
percent  and  in  excess  of  $43,000  per  year: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  members  of  Wisconsin 
Electric  Cooperative  join  In  their  support  of 
Oconto  Electric  Cooperative  and  other  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  fighting  this  threat 
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of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  to 
establish  firmly  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  recognition  given  by  the 
Wlso(Misln  Public  Service  Commission  and  by 
many  other  State  commissions  and  courts 
that  separate  and  lower  wholesale  for  resale 
rate  classifications  to  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives are  Justified  by  soimd  cost  of  service 
principles  as  well  as  by  sound  economic  and 
social  considerations  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  rural  electrification. 


The  Sino-Rntsian  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAflSACH  uariT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing exacerbation  of  the  dliq>ute  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Soviet  Communist 
Parties  has  prompted  many  people  to 
take  the  euphoric  view  that  the  split  will 
aid  U.S.  interests  in  the  Icmg  nui.  Others 
have  urered  us  not  to  take  the  rift  seri- 
ously and  treated  the  disputed  as  a  Com- 
munist ploy  to  put  us  off  guard. 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
appeared  in  a  fine  editorial  in  the 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Eagle-Tribune  on  April 
16.  The  editorial  points  out  that  the  dis- 
pute has  deep  historical  roots  and  wisely 
cautions  us  to  remain  alert  for  possible 
shifts  in  policy.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
The  Sino-Rttssian  Conflict 

Americans  watch  the  controversy  between 
Russia  and  Red  China  with  doubt  and  hope. 

The  hope  Is  that  the  controversy  will  cause 
a  split  between  the  Communist  giants  that 
will  weaken  the  Commiinlst  cause  through- 
out the  world.  The  doubt  Is  about  the 
reality  of  the  controversy. 

EK}  the  Russians  and  Chinese  really  mean 
the  nasty  things  they  say  about  each  other 
or  is  the  display  of  bad  feeling  a  carefully 
staged  act  to  lull  the  West  into  the  belief 
that  communism  is  so  deeply  divided  that 
Communist  union  for  attack  on  the  West  is 
Impossible? 

The  answer  probably  Is  that  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  do  mean  what  they  say.  Thus 
the  display  is  not  an  act.  The  probability 
that  it  Is  sincere,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  West  can  rely  for  security  against 
communism  on  deep  and  lasting  Ideological 
division  between  Russia  and  China. 

Indeed,  the  ideological  difference  proba- 
bly Is  only  Incidental  to  the  basic  difference. 

The  historic  fact  is  that  Russia  and  China 
are  natural  enemies. 

Russia,  although  geographically  huge,  is 
traditionally  expansionist  primarily  because 
It  Instinctively  seeks  ocean  ports.     As  long 


ago  ELS  the  17th  century  the  czars  pushed 
Russia's  frontiers  eastward  through  Siberia 
into  conflict  with  the  Chlnece  Smplre.  In 
the  19th  century  the  Russians  took  ad- 
vantage ot  the  weakness  ot  llanohu  &n- 
perors  to  impose  treaties  iinder  which 
China  had  to  yield  vast  Far  East  territories 
to  UCiscow.  At  the  Yalta  Conference,  Stalin 
agreed  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan  only 
if  he  got  substantial  territorial  concessions 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Under  American 
pressvu-e,  China  granted  the  concessions. 

Stalin  did  not  support  Mao's  Communist 
war  on  Chiang  Kai-shek,  did  not  recognize 
his  regime  until  the  day  after  the  new  gov- 
ment  was  proclaimed.  Then,  because  he  was 
dealing  with  fellow  Communists,  he  had  to 
give  up  Russian  penetration  of  Manchuria, 
Inner  Mongolia,  and  Sinkiang.  Under  a  mu- 
tual assistance  treaty  with  Red  China,  Mos- 
cow was  careful  not  to  help  build  great 
strength  for  Peiping. 

Great  strength  for  Red  China  would 
mean  Chinese  effort  to  regain  territories  lost 
to  Russia  by  treaties  Imposed  on  the  weak 
Manchu  Emperors — territories  extending 
from  Vladivostok  northward  along  the  Pa- 
cific for  about  a  thousand  miles  and  almost 
as  far  Inland  as  the  Amur  River,  incorporat- 
ing Russia's  Far  East  industrial  centers  of 
Komsomolsk  and  Khabarosvsk. 

In  this  national  rivalry  for  territory  the 
ideological  confilct  appears  as  both  a  cover 
of  the  real  controversy  and  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  parties  to  it.  Both  Russia 
and  China  are  evangelists  for  their  different 
interpretations  of  Communist  philosophy. 
Each  Is  trying  to  win  Communist  states  to  Its 
side  to  gain  the  power  and  prestige  that  ac- 
companies leadership.  Each  actually  Is  try- 
ing to  strengthen  Itself  for  direct  confilct  be- 
tween them. 

Victory  tor  China  in  this  seemingly  ideo- 
logical conflict  could  push  Russia  into  al- 
liance with  the  West.  But  a  chance  to  deal 
the  West  a  destructive  blow  could  tempo- 
rarily unite  Russia  and  China  with  the  bonds 
of  conunon  Communist  purpose.  This  is  a 
possibility  the  West  must  be  continually 
alert  to.  A  power  struggle  between  philo- 
sophical kin,  like  a  family  spat,  can  always 
be  put  off  while  the  quarrelers  dispose  of  a 
nuisance  both  recognize. 
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Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  subnxlt  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or\,.- 
dociunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  36,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp,  2). 


PRIN-nNG  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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PretcriptioB  for  HoipiUls :  DoHan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  mw   JIMSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series 
of  five  articles  outlining  today's  hospital 
problems  appecu-ed  in  the  Home  News,  of 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  from  March  29, 
1964,  to  April  2,  1964. 

The  articles  were  written  by  Ralph 
Soda,  who  did  an  excellent  job  in  report- 
ing and  analyzing  one  of  our  Nation's 
serious  problems. 

The  Dally  Home  News  and  Mr.  Soda 
should  be  c<xnmended  for  this  outstand- 
ing series,  which  has  received  praise 
from  many  Individuals  and  groups.  The 
series  was  well  written,  informative  and 
comprehensive  and  ctilled:  "Prescription 
for  Hospitals:  Dollars." 

In  the  hope  that  this  five-part  series 
will  make  Members  of  Congress  more 
aware  of  the  probl^ns  facing  hospitals 
today  and  perhaps  Increase  our  Interest 
In  helping  to  find  a  solution,  the  articles 
will  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 
in  five  instances.  The  first  is  called: 
"Hospitals:  Hour  of  Crisis." 
Prescription  fob  Hospitals:  Dollars — Hos- 
pitals: Houx  of  Cusis — Part  1 

(By  Ralph  Soda) 

Don't  look  now,  but  your  hospital  Is 
sick. 

The  strain  of  carrying  the  indigent  patient 
load  without  receiving  adequate  reimburse- 
ment for  so  many  years  has  taken  its  toll. 

The  financial  llfeblood  of  the  hospital  Is 
draining  away.  It  needs  a  new  dollar  trans- 
fusion.    But  there  are  no  donors. 

PUBLIC   CLAMOR    RISES 

Public  resentment  to  the  hospital  has 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  spiraling  rise  in 
hospital  costs,  the  increase  in  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  rates,  and  the  staggering  need 
for  more  improvemehts,  better  equipment, 
more  beds. 

In  short,  the  patient  Is  critical  and  in 
hospital   Jargon  •  •  •  "going   bad." 

But  the  public  for  its  own  sake  cannot 
ignore  the  situation  for  long.  This  year 
one  out  of  every  eight  patients  in  the  Twin 
County  Area  will  go  to  a  hospital.  Then  the 
hospitals'  problem  becomes  his  problem. 

What  caused  the  sickness?  Is  the  public 
criticism  of  hospital  costs  Justified?  Are 
hospital  costs  too  high? 

THX   OTHZS    side 

Discussing  the  last  two  questions,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  Associ- 
ation   says,    "No."     He    was    emphatic. 

"Why  doesn't  s<xneone  have  the  guts  to 
come  straight  out  and  write  that  hospital 
costs  aren't  too  high?"  he  asked  whMi  inter- 
viewed In  connection  with  this  serlea. 

Biased?  No.  Our  boepital  man  Is  sincere 
In  his  belief  that  hospital  costs  aren't  too 
high  and  he  has  some  convincing  facts  to 
prove  It. 


Appendix 

But  equally  sincere  is  another  man  with 
a  few  grim  facts  of  his  own  that  support 
the  opposite  view. 

Pot  years,  JO  and  his  wife  labored  long, 
hard  hours  at  their  small  neighborhood  gro- 
cery In  South  Ambc^.  To  say  that  they  pros- 
pered would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  by  dint 
of  industry  and  thrift  they  managed  to 
scrape .  together  a  sizable  enough  nest  egg 
in  preparation  for  that  day  when  they  could 
"take  it  easy." 

When  the  day  came,  they  sold  their  little 
business,  bought  a  small  home  in  Edison 
and  settled  down  to  a  comfortable,  if  not 
luxurious,  retirement.  And  then  it  hap- 
pened. JO'S  wife  fell  ill  with  a  rare  kidney 
ailment  that  was  not  immediately  diag- 
nosed. 

By  the  time  the  illness  was  Identified,  ex- 
I>enslve  specialists'  fees  had  gnawed  deeply 
into  the  couple's  savings.  Then  followed  a 
long,  and  even  more  expensive  stay  In  the 
hospital  where  the  needed  intensive  care  and 
special  drugs  spiraled  costs  to  an  average  of 
$80  a  day.  •  •  •  and  JO  had  no  hospitali- 
zation Insurance. 


A  tragic  ending 

In  the  end,  his  wife  died.  Their  modest 
fortune  was  wiped  out.  JO — now  68  and  in 
poor  health  himself — went  back  to  work. 

Ask  him  today  about  hospital  costs  and 
he'll  give  you  an  opinion  far  different  from 
that  voiced  by  the  hospital  spokesman 
quoted  above. 

Who  then  Is  right?  Actually,  both  are. 
Our  hospital  man  can  show  you  down  to 
the  last  penny — the  last  decimal  point — that 
hospital  costs  are  Justified.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he'll  admit  quite  frankly  that  in  the 
case  of  JO'S  wife  and  similar  self -paying  pa- 
tients, the  hospital  bill  was,  in  all  probability, 
too  high. 

a  matter  of  economics 

In  other  words,  JO's  hospital  bill  was  more 
than  what  it  actually  cost  the  hospital  to 
care  for  his  wife.  A  shocking  admission? 
Perhaps.  But  to  understand  it  requires  a 
knowledge  of  basic  hospital  economics. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  hospitals: 

Voluntary  hospitals,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions run  by  a  governing  board  of  community 
leaders  who  serve  without  pay,  such  as  Mid- 
dlesex General  Hospital,  Perth  Amboy  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Princeton  Hoepital,  St.  Peter's 
General  Hospital,  Somerset  Hospital,  Middle- 
sex Rehabilitation  Hospital  and  South  Am- 
boy Memorial  Hospital  in  this  area. 

Government  hospitals  operated  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  county  governments  and  of 
which  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  the  Veterans' 
Hoepital  In  Lyons  are  examples  in  this  area. 

Proprietary  hospitals,  run  by  an  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation  and  operated  for 
a  profit. 

patients  foot  the  bill 
The  hospital   receives  some  money  from 
grants,  donations,  and  fund  drives  but  most 
of    the    Income    comes    from    the    patient. 
Ideally,  the  donations  are  reserved  to  finance 
capital    Improvement    expansion,    the    pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  and  research.    The 
money  paid  by  the  patient  Is  supposed  to 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  operation.     But  It 
doesn't  always  happen  that  way. 
Patients  come  In  three  varieties,  too: 
The  Blue  Cross,  or  other  insurance  pa- 
tients,       with        prepaid        hospitalization 
Insiurance. 

The  self -paying  patient,  like  JO's  wife,  who 
F«ya  out  of  private  funds. 


And  the  indigent  patient,  wlio  has  no  in- 
surance and  no  money  of  his  own  with  which 
to  pay  hospital  costs. 

WELFARE  FALLS  SHORT 

Here's  the  rub.  Although  some  form  of 
welfare  or  governmental  assistance  is  avail- 
able to  the  hospital  to  reimburse  it  for  the 
coets  of  caring  for  the  indigent,  this  as- 
sistance in  the  Twln-Oounty  area  doesn't 
even  pay  half  the  actual  cost  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Blue  Cross  pays  the  cost  of  the  patient's 
treatment  but  it  does  not  i>ay  the  hospital's 
charge,  which  is  tlie  actual  cost  of  caring  for 
the  patient  plus  a  small  amount  to  cover 
losses. 

For  example,  assvmie  that  In  the  same  room 
with  JO'S  wife  was  a  woman  with  Blue  Cross 
and  in  the  bed  next  to  her  was  a  medically 
indigent  wc«nan.  Assume  all  required  the 
same  care  treatment  and  the  hospital  charge 
as  $40  a  day  for  each. 

But  Blue  Cross  would  only  pay  $37  a  day 
for  its  patient,  and  the  donations  for  indi- 
gent care  to  the  hospital  amoimted  to  only 
$20  a  day.  The  hospital  is  left  holding  the 
bag  to  the  time  of  $23  a  day  and  you  can't  go 
on  losing  that  kind  of  money  and  stay  in 
biislness. 

The  result  is  that  the  hospital  hikes  the 
bin  of  the  self-paying  patient  to  make  up 
some  of  the  deficit  and  uses  needed  develop- 
ment or  expansion  funds  to  pay  the  rest. 

So  JO  paid  extra  because  somebody  else 
didn't  pay  at  all,  or,  at  best,  didnt  pay 
enough.  This  fact  Is  even  harder  to  accept 
when  you  realize  the  unlucky  self-paying 
patient  also  helped  pay  the  taxes  that  fi- 
nanced part  of  the  indigent's  bill. 

BLUB    CBXiBB    S^EKS    RATE    INCREASE 

Not  even  the  patient  with  prepaid  hos- 
pitalization can  afford  to  be  complacent. 
Right  now  a  lively  debate  is  raging  over  an 
application  by  the  New  Jersey  Blue  Cross 
for  an  average  32.6-percent  Increase  In  rates. 
There  are  many  who  claim  tiie  rates  are  al- 
ready too  high.  But  Blue  Croes  counters 
that  It  needs  the  Increase  to  keep  solvent 
in  the  face  of  Increasing  hoepital  costs  and 
hospital  usage. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  hospital  costs 
have  risen  in  this  State.  In  1968  the  aver- 
age New  Jersey  Blue  Cross  hoepital  cost 
was  $27.44  a  day.  Last  year  It  was  $36.27  a 
day  and  in  Its  current  applicaUon  fOT  an  in- 
crease Blue  Croes  estimates  it  will  go  to 
about  $40.75  a  day  In  2  years. 

Although  the  Blue  Cross  average  last  year 
was  $36.27  a  day,  the  average  daily  charge 
by  hospitals  In  this  area  was  $40  a  day.  For 
instance,  at  St.  Peter's  General  Hospital  the 
figure  was  $36.86  a  day;  at  Middlesex  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  $80.71;  and  at  Princeton  Hos- 
pital, $41.90. 

charges  due  to  sktbockxt 
All  are  expected  to  climb  over  the  $41  a  day 
mark  this  year.    And.  In  the  words  of  the  car- 
nival barker.  "Brother,  you  alnt  seen  nothin' 
yet." 

A  survey  of  98  hospitals  In  the  New  York 
MetropoUtan  area  Indicates  that  by  1967  the 
average  cost  per  patient  wlU  be  about  $55.35. 

This  Is  the  predicament  boith  the  hospital 
and  the  public  find  themselves  In  today.  As 
Slater  DOTotby  Reece,  adminlstratOT  of  St. 
Peter's  General  Hoepital,  expressed  It  in  her 
annual  address  to  the  board  of  directors. 
"Will  hospital  care  become  a  luxury  In  the 
next  10  years?" 
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41.5  percent." 

Kauffman  described  this  as  a  "significant 
improvement"  Ln  personnel  stability.  And 
he  wasn't  kidding.  For  hospitals  this  is 
rockbound  stability.  compare<^  to  what 
they've  known. 

CX)STS  WILL  CONTUrfX  TO  RISE 

So  until  somebody  Invents  a  machine  to 
replace  people  in  hospitals,  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  at  least  until  salaries  are  truly 
competitive. 

In  the  words  of  Owen:  "If  machines  could 
save  a  human  life,  if  equipment  could  prac- 
tice medicine,  the  cost  of  hospitals  would  be 
reduced  by  60  p)ercent." 

Which  brings  up  another  irony  of  hos- 
pital life.  Actually,  someone  has  invented 
a  machine  of  sorts  to  substitute  for  the 
costly  hospital  employee. 

It's  a  bed,  a  mechanical  bed. 

Press  a  button  and  youire  raised  to  a  sit- 
ting position.  Press  another  and  a  hidden 
table  rolls  up  obligingly  in  front  of  you.  A 
twist  of  a  dial  will  expose  a  gleaming,  private 
sink  of  which  you  can  wash  your  hands,  or 
draw  a  glass  of  water. 

A  little  more  complicated  adjustment  and, 
lo,  there's  that  old.  familiar  hospital  ac- 
quaintance, the  bedpan,  still  recognizable 
despite  a  few  fancy.  Jet-age,  sanitary  em- 
bellishments. 

They  show  this  multitalented  robot  at 
hospital  conventions  with  a  beautiful  model 
as  a  demonstrator.  They  extoll  Its  virtues, 
emphasizing  the  savings  in  wages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  hospital  equipped  with 
such  beds.  Everyone  agrees  that  they  are 
wonderfully  practical  contraptions. 

But  the  darn  things  wont  sell.  Why? 
"The  patients  don't  like  them,"  says  Robert 
S.  Hoyt,  director  of  Perth  Amboy  General 
Hospital,  "particularly  the  women." 

So  there  you  have  it.  One  place  automa- 
tion could  save  money  In  a  hospital  and  it's 
no  go. 

But  elsewhere  In  the  hospital,  machines 
more  than  hold  their  own.  These  are  the 
miracle  machines,  the  revelutlonary  new 
lifesavlng  devices  of  which  the  heart-lung- 
Is  an  example. 

This  famous  unit,  which  pumps  and  puri- 
fies blood  during  heart  surgery  costs  912.000 
and  this  does  not  Include  the  salaries  of  the 
trained  technicians  needed  to  operate  it. 

BTAinXB  IDLZ  FOR    DATS 

It  might  stand  Idle  for  days  without  being 
needed.  But  when  it  is,  it  could  save  a  life. 
And  so  the  hospital  must  have  a  heart-lung 
machine. 

There  are  dozens  of  similar  miracle  ma- 
chines, machines  that  start  stopped  hearts, 
take  over  for  the  Iddney  and  deliver  X-ray 
pictures  in  minutes. 

Each  one  requires  its  own  highly  trained 
technicians — some  as  many  as  18 — and  each 
technician  demands  a  salary  commensurate 
with  his  skills. 

People  rarely  give  this  expensive  equip- 
ment a  thought  until  they,  or  a  loved  one, 
need  them.  And  then  woe  to  the  hospital 
that  can't  supply  the  right  miracle  machine 
at  the  right  time. 

Even  the  much  maligned  hospital  bill 
doesn't  truly  reflect  this  expense.  For  exam- 
ple, one  area  hospital  recently  set  up  an 
operating  room  for  a  gallbladder  operation. 
On  each  piece  of  equipment  needed  for  the 
operation  a  sign  was  hung  designating  the 
price  of  that  piece  of  equipment.  The 
total — $25,000. 

And  this  did  not  Include  the  salaries  of 
the  half  dozen  or  so  skilled  professionals 
needed  to  operate  the  equipment  and  per- 
form the  operation. 

And  there's  the  recurring  expense  of  im- 
provements to  the  physical  plant  that  hos- 
pitals mtist  contend  with,  a  fact  the  patient 
seldom  takes  into  consideration  when  trying 
to  figure  out  why  his  bill  is  so  high. 


But  hospitals  are  constantly  under  pres- 
sure to  expand — to  get  the  patient  out  of 
th©  hallway  and  into  a  room — and  this  is 
expensive. 

Just  to  paint  a  room  costs  a  hospital  more 
than  it  does  industry.  The  law  requires  that 
only  a  specblal  fire  resistant  paint  be  used. 

THE     HmOEN     CHARGES 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  many,  many  things 
that  put  hospitals  in  an  expensive  class  by 
themselves  and  are  the  hidden  charges  in 
your  hospital  bill.  Of  course  some  things 
can  be  done  cheaper;  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  want. 

As  Paige  L'Hommedleu,  president  of  the 
Middlesex  General  Hospital  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, expressed  it:  "You  can  have  the  best 
1920  hoepltal  around,  if  that  is  what  you 
want.     But  this  is  19«4." 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  people  want  their 
hospital  to  be  the  best  1964  hoepltal  around. 
But  it  is  doubtful  that  hospitals  will  ever 
attain  that  goal,  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  lose  about  a  million  dollars  yearly  in  medi- 
cally Indigent  care  as  they  have  been  doing 
In  Middlesex  County. 

Prescription  for  Hospitals:  Dollars — Sick- 
ness A  Luxury  Some  Can't  Afford — Part  3 
(By  Ralph  Soda) 

Jimmy  was  the  sweetest  kid  you  ever  saw. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  misfortime  from  the 
bef^lnnlng. 

Shortly  before  he  was  bom,  his  father 
deserted  and  Jimmy's  mother,  emotionally 
shattered  by  the  abandonment,  was  left  to 
make  her  timid  way  alone  in  a  world  tiirned 
cold  with  hopelessness. 

When  the  time  for  Jimmy's  birth  arrived, 
she  was  admitted  to  an  area  hospital.  She 
had  no  money.  She  was  what  is  known  as 
a  medical  indigent — someone  who  can't  af- 
ford to  be  sick. 

When  Jimmy  was  bom  it  was  found  his 
liver  would  not  function  properly.  His  body 
couldn't  retain  nourishment  from  food  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  dying  of 
malnutrition.  His  already  stricken  mother, 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  this  latest  mis- 
fortune, turned  her  back  on  the  friendless 
reality  of  life  as  she  knew  it  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  institution. 

BACK    IN    ROSPITAL 

But  Jimmy,  coddled  by  the  nvirses,  the  pet 
of  pedlatrlsts  lingered  on  in  the  hospital  for 
over  6  months.  His  condition  Improved  and 
he  was  finally  discharged  in  the  custody  of  an 
aunt.  But  it  wasn't  long  after  that,  that  he 
developed  a  hip  deformity  and  was  back  in 
the  hospital  for  another  lengthy  stay. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hospltcU  was  never 
reimbursed  for  the  costly  and  intensive  ctire 
given  Jimmy  and  his  mother.  And  there  are 
thousands  of  Jimmies  passing  through  hos- 
pitals in  the  twin-county  area  each  year.  It 
is  the  No.  1  problem  fsM:lng  hospitals — the  big 
crisis. 

Last  year,  such  cases  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
over  $801,870  to  the  five  volunteer  hospitals 
in  Middlesex  Oijtmty  alone.  Next  year  it  is 
expected  to  Jump  to  $900,000  and  the  year 
after  that  to  $1  million. 

That's  $1  million  worth  of  capital  improve- 
ments, new  equi[xnent,  research,  adminis- 
trative and  medical  education  money  that 
these  hospitals  will  have  to  lop  off  their  budg- 
ets and  forget  about.     , 

That  is  a  $1  million  deficit  that  you— the 
public — may  have  to  make  up  indirectly  by 
Increased  hospital  charges,  larger  fund  drive 
donations  to  meet  higher  goals  and,  maybe, 
by  having  to  put  up  with  second-rate  care 
because  the  hospital  is  financially  unable  to 
provide  the  first-rate  care  it  would  like  to 
provide.  Unless,  of  course,  somebody  does 
something. 

Hospitals  have  been  pleading  for  years  for 
somebody  to  do  something.  And  now  the 
Middlesex  County  Board  of  Freeholders  has 
Joined  in  the  chorus.    Up  to  now  the  only 
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major  aid  available  to  the  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  needy  patients  under  the  age  of  65 
has  come  from  the  freeholders.  But  when 
the  hospitals  went  back  at  budget  time  this 
year  to  beg  for  an  increase,  one  oCQcial  let  It 
be  known  that  the  freeholders  were  •  •  • 
"at  the  end  of  our  rope." 

HALF   FOR   WELFARE 

Half  of  the  board's  $17  million  budget  goes 
for  care  to  needy  persons  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. For  medically  indigents  the  county 
appropriated  $850,000  in  aid  for  1963 — 
$100,000  more  than  the  previous  year  but 
still  only  half  of  what  It  is  estimated  the 
hospitals  will  need. 

The  freeholders  say  they  can't  afford  these 
lavish  grants  much  longer  and  it  is  plain 
that  hospitals  are  In  no  condition  to  absorb 
such  costs  for  any  great  length  of  time 
either.  A  classic  example  Is  the  Chester  Hos- 
pital In  Chester,  Pa. 

Backed  against  the  wall  by  increasing  in- 
digent patient  care  losses,  the  Chester  Hos- 
pital was  finally  forced  to  bolt  the  doors  of 
Its  emergency  room  and  clinic,  through 
which  most  of  the  medically  indigent  pa- 
tients enter  a  hospital.  The  result  was 
chaos.  But  at  least  It  aroused  public  offi- 
cials to  the  need  for  more  help  for  hospitals. 
Now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  pro- 
gram of  increased  indigent  aid  for  hospitals. 
But  It  was  too  late  for  the  Chester  Hospital. 
It  has  since  been  merged  with  another  hos- 
pital. 

NO  STATE   PROGRAM 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  no  program  of  State 
aid  to  hospitals  for  indigent  care.  But  Con- 
necticut has  a  plan  for  full  reimbursement 
of  costs  to  the  hospital.  Minnesota  has  been 
paying  full  costs  since  1955  and  Idaho  began 
to  do  the  same  in  1958.  New  York  also  has 
an  aid  program.  And  in  Maryland  a  plan  is 
in  effect  in  which  the  State  pays  80  percent 
of  the  hospital  indigent  costs  and  the  coun- 
ties 20  percent. 

If  such  a  plan  had  been  In  effect  in  New 
Jersey  last  year,  the  Middlesex  County  free- 
holders' appropriation  for  hospital  aid  would 
have  been  considerably  lower  and  the  hos- 
pitals would  have  received  full  reimburse- 
ment.    There  would  be  no  crisis  today. 

But  there  is  one  hopeful  sign.  The  free- 
holders see  the  need  for  some  sort  of  State 
plan  and  are  contemplating  the  initiation 
of  such  a  program  through  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Boards  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 
But  so  far.  nothing  yet  has  been  done. 

Also  needed  is  a  central  clearing  house  of 
credit  Information  for  hospitals,  preferably 
operated  through  a  governmental  agency 
such  as  the  welfare  department. 

Hospitals  now  maintain  their  own  credit 
departments  to  screen  patients  in  an  effort 
to  determine  which  ones  are  truly  medically 
indigent.  But  these  credit  departments  do 
not  have  the  legal  right  to  check  such  things 
as  a  person's  bank  account,  and  conse- 
quently are  ineffective.  The  welfare  agen- 
cies, however,  do  have  a  legal  right  to  this 
Information. 

Last  year  a  young  couple  came  to  an  area 
hospital  where  they  planned  to  have  a  baby. 
They  told  the  hospital  admitting  office  that 
they  had  no  insurance  and  intended  to  pay 
cash  for  the  hospital's  services.  The  hos- 
pital kept  its  end  of  the  bargain  and  the 
baby  was  born.  All  the  hospital  ever  got 
out  of  the  couple  was  a  token  deposit.  The 
major  part  of  the  bill  today  remains  unpaid. 

Subsequent  investigation  revealed  that 
this  same  couple  had  had  two  other  chil- 
dren In  two  other  hospitals  in  the  area. 
Neither  were  ever  paid.  Had  there  been  a 
credit  clearing  house  in  operation,  the  last 
two  hospitals  victimized  by  that  couple 
would  have  been  forewarned  that  they  were 
dealing  with  poor  financial  risks. 

Hospitals  are  continually  plagued  with 
such  people,  known  to  the  business  world 
as  deadbeats.     Some  go  so  far  as  to  give 


false  names  and  addresses  when  applying  for 
treatment  in  outpatient  clinics,  receive 
their  treatment  and  tell  the  hospitals  to 
send  them  the  bill. 

There  Is  not  much  a  hospital  can  do  about 
these  deliquent  bills.  It  can  and  usually 
does  make  a  patient  agree  in  writing  to  allow 
the  hospital  to  garnishee  his  wages,  if  he 
falls  to  pay  his  bill.  But  this  is  seldom 
enforced.  Nor  do  hospitals  have  the  right 
of  repossession  available  to  business. 

HOSPITAL    IS    stuck 

The  car  dealer  can  repossess  that  new 
car  and  the  department  store  can  take  back 
the  television  set.     But  the  hospital  is  stuck. 

J.  Harold  Johnston  of  Highland  Park,  an 
official  of  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, has  a  speech  on  this  subject.  He  calls 
it:  "You  can't  put  the  appendix  back." 

When  the  hospital  has  exhausted  all  efforts 
to  collect  on  the  delinquent  bill,  it's  turned 
over  to  a  collection  agency.  And  for  that 
service  the  hospital  must  pay  40  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  the  agency  is  successful  In 
collecting. 

It's  an  expensive  way  to  get  something 
that  belongs  to  you  but  then  a  half  of  loaf 
is  better  than  none.  And  hospitals  have 
been  living  for  years  with  financial  malnu- 
trition. But  they  can  no  longer  survive  on 
half  of  the  Indigent  care  loaf. 

"Just  reimburse  us  for  what  we  spend  on 
the  medically  indigent."  said  one  official, 
"and  we'll  be  more  than  satisfied." 

Paige  LHommedieu  agrees.  "Reimburse 
us  100  percent  of  our  costs  for  the  indigent. 
Give  us  what  hospitals  in  some  other  States 
get  and  we  11  be  able  to  help  control  rising 
costs  and  improve  our  services  at  the  same 
time." 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wonder  cure 
for  the  financial  malady  hospitals  suffer  with 
today,  it  is  what  the  hospitals  in  New  Jersey 
want  and  what  the  hospitals  in  Connecticut* 
Minnesota.  Idaho,  and  elsewhere  have  •  •  • 
100  percent  reimbursement  of  what  it  costs 
the  hospital  to  care  for  the  medically  in- 
digent. 


Prescription  for  Hospitals:  Dollars  in 
Hospitalization  Plans  Not  All  the 
Same — Part  4 

(By  Ralph  Soda) 

Whenver  people  discuss  hospital  costs, 
that  familiar  gripe  "Why  doesn't  my  hos- 
pitalization insurance  cover  my  hospital 
cost?"   is   bound   to   be   heard. 

The  growth  of  prepaid  hospitalization  in- 
surance is  direcUy  related  to  the  high  cost 
of  medical  care.  More  and  more  people  are 
enrolling  in  hospitalization  plans  out  of  a 
genuine  concern  over  rising  hospital  costs. 
And.  ironically,  the  general  confusion  con- 
cerning prepaid  hospitalization  seems  to 
rise  In  proportion  to  its  increasing  popular- 
ity. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance — Blue  Cross  and  commercial. 

New  Jersey  Blue  Cross,  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization, does  reimburse  the  hospital  for  all 
its  expenses  In  caring  for  the  Blue  Cross  pa- 
tient, depending  on  the  amount  of  services 
the  subscriber  buys  in  his  contract. 

Commercial  plans,  offered  by  private  firms 
In  the  business  to  make  a  profit,  set  a  limit 
on  what  they  will  pay  clients  for  hospital 
services  they  purchase  in  their  insiu-ance 
plan.  And  these  limited  payments  very 
rarely  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  hospital's 
charge  to  the  patient  tor  these  services. 

So  the  patient  with  commercial  insurance 
makes  up  the  difference  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

The  Blue  Cross  patient,  on  the  other  hand, 
pays  the  hospital  nothing  out  of  his  own 
pocket  except  the  cost  of  such  personal 
extras  as  telephone  and  television,  which 
Blue  Cross  does  not  pay  and  which  are  not 
•n  essential  part  of  hospital  expenses. 

This  is  because  Blue  Cross  has  an  arrange- 


ment with  the  hospital  in  which  Blue  Cross 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  hospital  100  percent 
costs  to  care  for  the  Blue  Cross  patient. 

In  return,  the  hospital  allows  Blue  Cross 
to  audit  the  hospital  costs  to  Insure  they  are 
Justified. 

CHEAPER    PREMIUM 

Since  the  commercial  firms,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  pay  100  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital costs  for  all  its  clients,  they  can  sell 
their  insurance  cheaper  than  Blue  Cross. 

The  result  is,  where  once  there  were  more 
people  with  Blue  Cross  Insurance  than  with 
commercial  hospitalization,  today  the  op- 
posite is  true. 

can    BOOMERANG 

This  craving  of  the  public  for  cheaper  hos- 
pitalization has  sometimes  worked  to  its 
disadvantage.  Most  commercial  firms  are 
reputable,  reliable  businesses  that  offer  fair 
and  sound  plans.  But  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  the  public  would  do  well  to 
be  cautious  of. 

One  such  firm  offered  a  policy  with  a  very 
attractive  premium  and  fairly  good  cover- 
age. But  down  low — in  the  fine  print — was 
a  footnote  that  the  policy  was  only  applicable 
to  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  both 
sexes. 

A  man  with  prostate  trouble,  who  is  not 
given  to  the  reading  of  fine  print  in  tedious 
looking  documents  and  whose  wife  is  ex- 
pecting a  baby,  could  find  himself  out  of 
luQk  with  such  a  policy. 

Fortunately,  such  extremes  are  the  ex- 
ception and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
prepaid  hospitalization  Insurance,  particu- 
larly Blue  Cross,  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
hospital. 

POOR   RISKS 

Hospital  officials  still  remember  that  ter- 
rible time  before  Blue  Cross  when  you  could 
not  even  get  a  vacuum  cleaner  salesman  into 
a  hospital  to  demonstrate  his  wonder  ma- 
chine. Salesmen  felt  hospitals  were  as  poor 
financial  risks  as  the  patients  they  served. 

Today  you  can't  keep  salesmen  away. 
They're  eager  to  sell  hospitals  because  they 
know  money  is  now  available.  And  it  is 
available  primarily  because  of  Blue  Cross. 

The  hospitals  are  the  first  to  admit  it.  Yet 
they  feel  that  Blue  Cross  could  do  a  lot 
more.  Specifically,  hospitals  want  Blue  Cross 
to  pay  a  small  amount  in  excess  of  costs,  for 
use  as  a  development  fund. 

Hospitals  say  they  need  such  a  fund  to  pur- 
chase new  equipment,  cover  losses,  and  for 
research,  Improvements,  and  better  facilities. 

NO    AGREEMENT 

But  Blue  Cross  wont  buy  it.  "Why  should 
we  pay  out  our  subscribers'  money  for  a  hos- 
pital development  fund  when  we  have  no  say 
in  the  direction  or  extent  of  that  develop- 
ment?" remarked  one  Blue  Cross  official. 

Hospitals  and  Blue  Cross  also  find  them- 
selves at  loggerheads  when  it  cc«nes  to  the 
auditing  of  hospital  costs  by  tHe  Blue  Cross. 
The  hospitals  claim  Blue  Cross  auditors  are 
too  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Blue  Cross. 

And  Blue  Cross  counters  that  hospital  au- 
ditors are  too  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
hospitals  and  against  the  public  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Blue  Cross  patient. 

In  Maryland,  they  have  solved  this  trouble 
by  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  council 
to  audit  costs  for  Blue  Cross  and  the  hospital. 
This  10-member  council  has  civic  leaders  and 
representatives  of  business,  Industry,  labor 
and  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

WANTED    HERE 

Many  people  woiUd  like  to  see  a  similar 
council  in  New  Jersey.  But  until  then.  Blue 
Cross  remains  the  only  organized  body, which 
moimts  a  vigilance  on  hospital  costs.  And 
for  this  reason  alone,  even  its  competitors — 
the  commercial  Insurance  company — is  happy 
to  see  Blue  Cross  still  around. 
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are  being  urged  to  make  to  annual  hospital 
appeals  and  new  hospital  building  fund 
drives. 

Currently  in  the  Mlddlesex-Somerset- 
Monmouth  County  area  alone,  there  are 
drives  for  construction  of  three  hospitals — 
the  300-bed  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hos- 
pital m  Edison,  the  100-bed  Rarltan  Valley 
Hospital  in  Green  Brook,  and  the  100-bed 
Bayshore  Community  Hospital  In  Holmdel. 

And  the  regular  fundralslng  compalgns 
of  existing  hospitals  continue  to  total  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

You  may  have  wondered  just  how  long 
this  could  go  on  without  somebody  calling 
some  kind  of  a  halt.  Well,  you  weren't 
alone. 

SCHEENING    GROUP    FORMED 

The  question  of  Just  how  much  more  the 
public  can  be  expected  to  bear  has  been 
of  continuing  concern  to  hospital  people 
themselves  over  the  years,  and  It  resulted 
last  week  In  the  formation  of  the  Health 
Facilities  Planning  Council  or  New  Jersey, 
Inc. 

Dont  let  the  name  fool  you.  The  council 
is  a  saving  agency,  not  a  spending  one.  It's 
the  first  statewide  organization  ever  formed 
for  screening  hospital  building  plans,  and 
Its  formation  Is  the  brightest  beacon  to  ap- 
pear on  the  financially  fogbound  New  Jer- 
sey hospital  horizon  In  years. 

Specifically,  the  council  will  evaluate  exist- 
ing hospital  facilities  throughout  the  State 
and  screen  plans  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  the  establishment  of  new  serv- 
ices. 

KNOWS  or   PRESSVRE 

"The  council,"  says  J.  Harold  Johnston, 
its  executive  director  and  the  man  who 
launched  it  for  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  As- 
sociation with  the  aid  of  a  $50,000  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  "rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  wherever  hospital  beds 
or  facilities  are  provided  there  Is  pressure  to 
use  them  whether  or  not  similar  facilities 
may  bs  available  just  down  the  street." 

"We  want  to  insure,"  he  said,  "that  there 
are  adequate  services  to  meet  the  public 
health  care  needs  in  every  locality.  But  we 
also  want  to  make  absolutely  certAln  that 
there  is  not  one  unnecessary  or  duplicative 
hospital  bed  or  cancer  laboratory,  for  exam- 
ple, in  that  locality." 

In  other  words,  the  council  will  discour- 
age construction  of  new  hoepitals,  expan- 
sion of  existing  ones,  or  provision  of  new 
services  that  are  not  needed.  And  any  ob- 
server of  the  hospital  scene  in  New  Jersey 
will  have  to  agree  it's  about  time. 

When  a  hospital  service  is  duplicated  un- 
necessarily, the  public  usually  loses.  For 
Instance,  if  all  the  hospitals  in  a  particular 
area  compete  to  see  who  can  provide  the 
most  elaborate  cancer  laboratory,  the  need 
in  the  area  for  equally  extensive  facilities 
to  treat  another  major  disease  may  go  beg- 

glng- 

And  every  time  an  unnecessary  hospital  or 
an  luinecessary  expansion  of  a  hospital  Is 
built,  the  cost  of  medical  care  in  that  area 
is  apt  to  go  up.  It's  a  matter  of  hospital 
economics.  It  costs  a  hospital  an  estimated 
910,000  to  $12,000  a  year  to  maintain  one  hos- 
pital bed.  occupied  or  empty. 

The  more  empty  beds  a  hospital  has,  the 
more  money  it  loses.  Therefore,  if  a  new 
hospital  draws  patients  away  from  an  exist- 
ing hospital  to  the  point  where  the  older 
hospital  lo6e&  money,  the  latter  must  in- 
crease charges  to  cover  the  deficit. 

A    PKIMART    DUTY 

Determining  the  need  for  new  hospitals 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  council.  There  are  no  set  rules  for 
making  such  a  determination.  The  T7.S. 
Public  Health  Service  formula  for  HlU-Bur- 
ton  aid  Is  1.5  beds  per  1.000  local  population, 
provided  this  does  not  exceed  the  recom- 
mended statewide  ratio  of  4.5  beds  per  1,000 


population.  But  Just  because  the  popula- 
tion of  an  area  jiistifles  construction  of  a 
hospital  under  this  formula,  there  may  not 
be  enough  physicians,  nurses,  or  other  pro- 
fessional personnel  available  to  adequately 
staff  that  new  hospital  and  the  existing  ones. 
Nor  does  It  follow  that  Just  because  a  hos- 
pital Is  crowded,  just  because  some  beds  may 
have  to  be  moved  into  a  hall  for  lack  of 
rooms,  that  a  new  hospital  is  needed.  Maybe 
It  would  be  more  economical  for  everyone 
if  an  addition  were  built  on  the  existing  hos- 
pital. At  least  that's  the  opinion  of  John- 
ston. 

PLUS   OTKOt   ANCLES 

"There  are  many,  many  factors — from  the 
staff  requirements  down  even  to  the  traflic 
pattern  in  the  area — that  must  be  considered 
before  even  the  need  for  a  new  hospital  can 
be  accurately  determined,  let  alone  the  com- 
munity's ability  to  support  It,"  he  said. 

As  It  Is,  there  are  already  stringent  regula- 
tions governing  construction  of  hospitals  in 
New  Jersey.  For  one  thing,  you  must  sub- 
stantiate the  need  for  a  hospital  if  you  hope 
to  qualify  for  the  Hill-Binton  program,  the 
Federal  assistance  plan  for  hospital  con- 
struction and  modemizatton. 

And  before  the  State  department  of  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  will  grant  a  license 
you  must  agree  to  follow  rigid  construction 
standards,  to  provide  adequate  care  and  fa- 
cilities and  to  maintain  an  emergency  room 
and  clinic  for  treatment  of  all  persons,  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  pay. 

HOSPFTAL    PEOPLE,    TOO 

StlU.  just  the  fact  that  the  Health  Facili- 
ties Planning  Covmcll  was  conceived  would 
Indicate  a  feeling  among  hospital  c^cials 
themselves  that  stricter  control  of  hospital 
construction  is  needed.  It  is  no  secret  that 
some  even  hope  the  council's  findings  can 
lead  to  new  laws  providing  these  controls. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  formation  of  the  council  is  not  to  be 
misconstrued  as  meaning  the  proposed  hos- 
pitals in  Edison,  Green  Brook,  and  Holmdel 
are  not  needed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  because  of  its  continu- 
ing growth  and  organization  of  the  Rutgers 
Medical  School  this  area  can  support  these 
Institutions.  But  it  Lb  also  conceded  they 
could  cause  problems  for  existing  hospitals. 
If  only  because  of  the  need  for  more  pro- 
fessional personnel. 

BLAME  IS  Wn>B 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  hospitals  con- 
tributed in  part  to  their  own  malady.  There 
is  a  suspicion  they  may  have  been  too  lax  in 
admitting  Insured  patients  for  treatment 
that  could  have  been  received  in  the  doc- 
tor's office.  And  there  is  reason  to  lielieve 
they  haven't  been  as  adept  in  their  financial 
housekeeping  as  they  could  have  been. 

But  at  worst  these  things  only  weakened 
the  condition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
virus  which  has  struck  the  hospital  low  in 
New  Jersey  Is  the  unreimbursed  expense  of 
caring  for  the  medically  indigent. 

And  the  job  of  getting  the  patient  back 
on  his  feet  will  probably  require,  besides 
effort  from  the  patient,  a  legislative  helping 
hand,  an  understanding  public,  and  a  co- 
operative medical  profession.  According  to 
those  who  should  know,  the  prescribed  treat- 
ment should  include: 

First,  100  percent  reimbursement  of  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  needy  patient,  similar 
to  programs  In  other  States. 

A  central  clearinghouse  of  credit  informa- 
tion, operated  by  an  agency  such  as  the  wel- 
fare department,  with  full  investigative 
powers  to  enable  hospitals  to  separate  the 
truly  indigent  from  the  pretenders. 

An  impartial  council  to  audit  hospital  costs 
for  Blue  Cross  similar  to  that  in  effect  in 
Maryland. 

Payment  by  Blue  Cross  into  a  hospital  de- 
velopment fund. 
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Action  by  the  hospital  physicians  to  hold 
down  costs,  by  discouraging  unnecessary  use 
of  hospital  facilities,  and  by  controlling  their 
own  demands  for  increased  services. 

And  finally,  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
hospitals  for  self-discipline  in  expenditures 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  new  planning 
council  to  avoid  duplication  of  services. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or    WYOICINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP"  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
ranching  family  at  Moose  in  Wyoming's 
scenic  Teton  Mountain  area  has  for 
several  months  distributed  an  op^n  letter 
type  publication  titled  "Cabin  Com- 
ments." I  should  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  20th  Issue 
of  their  letter,  dated  April  1. 

In  their  publication,  the  Bettys  give 
voice  to  many  of  the  questions  which 
are  troubling  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation,  questions  regarding  the  spend- 
ing of  tax  dollars,  and  the  deteriorat- 
ing state  of  the  nationsU  morality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  April  1  issue  of  Cabin 
Comments  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cabin  Comments 
(By  the  Bettys) 

April  1,  1964. 

We  are  proud  to  live  in  the  United  States 
and  know  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could  hold  the  advantages  and  charms 
for  us  which  this  country  does.  There  is  no 
one  in  the  world  with  whom  we  would  change 
places.  We  realize  full  well  that  there  are 
many  in  downtrodden.  Communist-ridden, 
starving  countries  who  would  only  too  gladly 
change  places  with  us.  It  takes  money  to 
support  a  country,  and  if  It  is  our  tax  money 
and  the  tax  money  of  others  which  helps  to 
make  this  Nation  good  and  great  and  strong, 
we  think  that  no  money  anywhere  could  be 
spent  more  wisely.  We  would  willingly  glvfe 
even  more  than  is  req\iired  of  us  if  by  so 
doing  we  could  be  assured  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  on  the  path  which  has 
made  it  the  most  civilized,  the  most  humane, 
the  most  honest,  the  wisest  of  all  nations. 

But  many  doubts  have  been  nagging  us 
lately,  and  we  are  beglniimg  to  wonder  if  our 
tax  money  and  the  tax  money  of  others  really 
is  contributing  to  this  country's  good.  Could 
air  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  which 
pour  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  each  year  from 
the  American  public,  we  wonder,  be  contrib- 
uting Instead  to  the  detriment  of  this 
country? 

We  have  done  no  research  on  taxes  and 
how  tax  money  is  spent.  We  are  writing 
here  only  of  things  which  we  have  witnessed 
with  our  own  eyes,  have  read  in  reliable 
papers  and  mags^nes,  or  have  heard.  We 
realize  that  anything  we  may  say  in  protest 
to  the  ways  our  tax  money  is  being  spent 
win  make  no  effect  whatsoever.  Sometimes, 
however,  making  such  a  protest  clears  one's 
own  conscience.  Paying  taxes,  we  know,  is 
Inevitable;  wasteful  use  of  much  of  taxpay- 


ers' money  apparently  Is  Inevitable,  too.  But 
before  April  15  we  want  to  state  that  we  are 
becoming  alarmed  and  at  times  saddened 
by  what  we  know.  We  are  not  resigned. 
We  know  we  must  bow  before  the  inevitable, 
but  we  shall  not  do  so  submissively. 

A  person  would  be  considered  not  only 
wildly  extravagant  but  childishly  simple  if 
he  bought  a  car  worth  several  thousand  dol- 
lars unless  he  first  examined  that  car  care- 
fully and  compared  it  with  others  as  to  ap- 
pearance, durability,  performance.  Who 
would  dream  of  buying  a  fur  coat  or  a  piece 
of  jewelry  worth  the  same  amount  without 
first  inspecting  that  cost  or  that  Jewelry? 
But  millions  of  Americans  turn  over  com- 
parable amounts  of  money  or  more  each 
year  to  their  Government  and  never  ques- 
tion its  Mse  or  its  expenditure.  Ttiey  do  not 
demand  to  see  honest,  good  results  come 
from  their  money.  They  simply  hand  the 
money  over,  forget  It,  and  If  they  are  prudent 
Start  saving  for  next  year's  handout.  In  the 
hands  of  scrupulously  honest,  conscientious 
Government  officials  this  complete  trust 
might  be  imderstandable,  but  In  the  hands 
of  anything  less,  such  trust  is  preposterous 
and  unthinkable.  And  yet,  all  of  us  do  it 
every  year. 

As  long  ago  as  November  1962,  we  were 
staggered  to  read  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
President  in  the  White  House.  Over  $2  mil- 
lion to  protect  the  President  and  his  house, 
250  pK>llce  force  members,  an  office  staff  of 
nearly  300,  and  transporting  the  President 
with  Boeing  707  Jets,  propeller-driven  Execu- 
tive transports,  helicopters,  a  fieet  of  White 
House  limotisines,  elaborate  and  expensive 
watercraft — at  a  cost  in  all  to  taxpayers  of 
$10  million  annually. 

Last  summer  the  President  and  his  staff 
of  over  100  people  flew  into  this  valley,  on, 
what  was  caUed,  a  mission  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources  here.  For  days  before 
the  President  arrived,  planes  of  all  kinds  flew 
in  and  out.  It  was  reported  that  before  the 
arrival  of  the  executive  plane,  the  President's 
fire  engine  was  fiown  in  at  terrific  expense  so 
that  in  case  his  plane  should  catch  fire,  the 
flames  could  be  quickly  extinguished.  A 
large  hotel  here  was  kept  open  beyond  the 
"season's  closing  date  to  accommodate  the 
Presidential  party.  Someone  even  telephoned 
from  Washington  to  see  what  time  it  was 
here  in  the  valley  as  it  was  apparently  too 
difficult  for  him  to  flgure  out  the  time  differ- 
ences across  the  country.  We  saw  the  great 
silver  Presidential  plane  arrive  at  6  o'clock 
one  evening.  Shortly  after  we  saw  three  heli- 
copters taking  part  of  the  Presidential  party 
to  the  hotel.  The  next  morning  at  9,  exactly 
on  preannounced  schedule,  the  helicopters 
flew  back,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  great 
plane  rose  into  the  air  and  left  the  valley. 
What  could  have  been  accomplished  in  that 
short  time  in  regard  to  conservation,  people  in 
the  valley  wondered.  But  a  few  suspicions 
were  conflrmed  when  later  papers  and  news 
magazines  frankly  stated  that  the  trip,  al- 
though called  one  for  conservation  purposes, 
actually  was  entirely  political.  We  wonderied 
what  the  cost  of  this  elaborate  but  short 
trip  had  been  and  who  had  paid  for  it.  It 
was  without  question  the  American  tax- 
payers. If  a  tour  is  political  in  nature  and 
intended  primarily  to  win  votes  in  coming 
elections,  perhaps  the  party  which  would 
benefit  by  such  a  tour  should  pay  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  honest  if  the  Presi- 
dent himself  called  such  a  trip  political  in- 
stead of  having  news  magazines  and  papers 
make  the  annoimcement  for  him.  But  such 
evasion,  even  such  subtleties  in  handling  the 
truth,  have  grown  common,  and,  what  is  dls- 
coiiraging,  are  accepted  by  the  American 
public  as  natural  and  defensible. 

We  were  disturbed  to  read  recently  of  the 
incredible  waste  of  the  Air  Force.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  furniture  was 
bought  when  the  furniture  already  in  use 
was  perfectly   adequate.     And  this  simply 


becauss  there  were  some  unspent  funds  in 
the  Air  Force  treasury.  Computer  systems 
leased  when  new  ones  could  have  been 
bought  and  maintained  for  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  leasing.  Fifty  million  dollars, 
plus  the  Interest  cost,  wasted  annually  in 
maintaining  in  stock  such  things  as  nuts 
and  bolts  when  such  things  could  be  pur- 
chased almost  anywhere  when  and  as  needed. 
Would  Air  Force  officials  who  order  such 
items  or  who  are  responsible  for  such  ex- 
penditures of  money  be  so  ready  to  do  so  if 
the  money  came  from  their  own  pockets? 
Is  not  one  doubly  careful  when  handling 
the  money  of  others?  Does  one  not  g\iard 
the  interests  at  others  with  even  greater 
caution  than  his  own?  And  these  are  the 
things  which  sadden  us — members  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  armed  services  who 
have  become  so  willing  to  waste  and  fling 
about  extravagantly  money  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  worked  hard  to  earn. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  offers  to  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  their  wives  of  as  many  as 
five  trips  abroad,  all  expenses  paid,  if  when 
the  Senators  return  they  cast  their  infiuence 
in  passing  White  Hoxise  programs  which  are 
being  met  with  opposition  in  Congress.  This 
is  not  only  a  misuse  of  taxpayers'  money  but 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  bribe  Congressmen 
to  vote  the  way  the  Whie  House  wants  them 
to  vote.  Not  only  do  we  dislike  seeing  our 
money  being  spent  ta  send  Congressmen  on 
expensive  and  needless  trips,  but  we  dislike 
even  more  seeing  our  money  spent  for  dis- 
honest, corrupt  purp>o6es. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  month  came  the 
news  of  two  employees  "bf  the  Interior  De- 
partment who  said  that  they  had  been  given 
nq  work  to  do  since  August.  Their  combined 
salaries  totaled  nearly  $20,000  a  year.  One 
is  gratified  somewhat  to  know  that  there  are 
two  members  of  the  Government  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  taxpayers'  money  misspent,  even 
on  their  own  salaries,  but  one  wonders  also 
why  they  waited  nearly  7  montlis  to  make 
their  state  of  idleness  and  waste  known? 

And  then  there  were  the  radio  and  pub- 
lished news  reports  of  how  the  President,  in 
order  to  cut  expenses,  went  around  turning 
off  lights  in  the  White  House.  Psychologi- 
cally this  was  a  master  stnAe.  There  prob- 
ably are  few  families  in  the  country,  the 
members  of  which  have  not  been  cautioned 
at  one  time  or  another  by  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  "to 
turn  off  lights:  save  expense."  Naturally 
when  these  millions  of  families  read  the  re- 
port of  how  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  was  trying  to  be  careful  about 
electrical  expenses,  they  smiled  with  satis- 
faction that  he,  too,  was  in  their  class  and 
wanted  to  help  save  their  money.  Later  re- 
ports came  through,  however,  that  Jiist  as 
soon  as  the  President  left  some  of  the  White 
House  rooms  in  darkness,  one  of  his  staff  went 
around  quietly  and  turned  all  the  lights  back 
on  again.  The  expense  of  keeping  a  100-watt 
biUb  burning  for  10  hours  in  Washington  is 
less  than  2  cents.  Also  taxpayers  read  not 
long  ago  that  certain  Government  officials 
were  being  denied  their  use  of  tax-financed 
limousines  and  chauffeurs.  These  officials 
are  permitted  to  have  cars,  but  hereafter  they 
must  drive  them  themselves.  All  of  this 
may  sound  impressive  at  first,  but  coLipared 
to  the  billions  being  spent,  the  turning  off  of 
a  few  electric  lights,  the  denial  of  a  few 
limousines  and  chauffeurs,  Important  as  any 
conserving  of  expense  may  be,  is  not  too 
important  and  cannot  make  much  difference 
in  the  public's  tax  returns  next  year.  We 
wonder  sometimes  if  these  announcements  of 
petty  savings  are  not  Intended  only  as  a  sop 
to  the  taxpayers  to  try  to  prove  to  them  that 
much  is  being  done  to  save  them  money. 

We  cannot  take  too  much  stock  in  these 
Intended  Bop&,  however,  when  we  read  in 
the  March  issue  of  one  of  the  covmtry's 
most  respected  magazines  of  the  incredible 
waste  in  defense  spending.    Since  1954.  for 
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stepped  ainoment,  and  said  in  indignation. 
"That's  how  I  feel,  too.  Fm  a  hard-work- 
ing office  clerk.  I  want  the  Government  to 
have  all  from  me  It  is  supposed  to  have. 
But  they've  treated  me  here  like  a  criminal 
who  Is  trying  to  get  by  with  something. 
I  don't  like  It  either." 

The  following  year  we  decided  to  consult 
the  Government's  free  service  in  making  out 
our  tax  returns.  We  appeared  at  their  offices 
at  7:30  or  8  in  the  morning,  and  already  the 
line  of  people  reached  far  down  the  long 
corridor.  There  were  three  desks  at  which 
were  seated  three  youthful-  public  servants 
who  were  there  to  help  us  with  our  prob- 
lems and  questions.  Standing  the  entire 
time,  we  waited  a  full  2  hours  until  our  turn 
came.  When  we  approached  the  desk,  no 
chair  was  offered.  We  continued  to  stand. 
We  asked  several  questions  and  to  each  were 
given  the  answer  with  a  casual  shrug.  "I 
don't  know.  I'd  have  to  look  that  up." 
Finally  we  became  discouraged  and  realized 
that  the  people  put  there  to  answer  our 
questions  knew  even  less  about  them  than 
we  did.  We  left,  having  received  no  help 
whatsoever,  merely  a  brushoff,  apparently  for 
having  been  a  nuisance  and  for  not  having 
known  the  answers  to  our  questions  in  the 
first  place. 

Again — it  was  the  attitude  more  than  any- 
thing else  which  saddened  and  even  fright- 
ened xis.  Is  the  Government  of  this  tre- 
mendous, powerful  country  so  eager  to 
squeeze  every  penny  from  its  people  that  it 
will  permit  its  agents  to  humiliate,  to  frus- 
trate, to  accuse?  Will  It.  when  sincere  peo- 
ple go  for  honest  help  so  they  will  be  certain 
to  make  no  errors  on  their  tax  returns,  per- 
mit them  to  be  met  with  Indifference,  igno- 
rance, and  a  patronizing  attitude  from  those 
hired  to  help  them?  It  made  us  regret  we 
had  ever  sought  such  help. 

We  were  very  pleased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  read  another  recent  article  which  was 
entitled,  "Where  Money  from  Washington 
Is  Being  Turned  Down."  Where,  we  won- 
dered, in  a  country  where  everyone  seems 
to  be  snatching  the  most  he  can  get  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  where  is  such  money  be- 
ing refused.  On  reading  further,  we  learned 
that  it  is  in  the  West  where  people  are 
rising  against  the  acceptance  of  Federal 
funds.  For  example.  Westerners  are  voting 
down  taxpayers'  money  for  a  dam  in  Mon- 
tana. Private  funds  will  build  a  dam  In 
Idaho;  Federal  funds  were  rejected.  The 
West  is  giving  such  strong  evidence  of  wish- 
ing to  preserve  the  right  to  develop  its  own 
natural  resources  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recent  referred  to  "the  rising  tide 
of  antlfederallsm"  In  the  West.  Governor 
Babcock  of  Montana  refused  to  sanction 
Government  aid  In  a  recent  proposed  dam 
because,  as  he  said.  It  was  impractical.  The 
dam  would  inundate  9,000  acres  now  irri- 
gated and  would  irrigate  no  new  land. 
Other  Western  legislators  are  saying  with 
increasing  force  that  too  many  projects  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Government  which 
are  not  feasible,  are  economically  unsound. 
These  same  legislators  are  willing  to  accept 
Federal  funds  for  projects  of  proved  worth, 
but  in  so  doing  they  want  to  make  very 
certain  that  Washington  will  not  control 
Western  resources. 

We  heard  another  heartening  story,  again 
from  the  West.  A  friend  of  ours  In  this 
valley,  who  Is  Incidentally  a  government  of- 
ficial, built  a  fishing  stream  on  his  ranch 
during  this  past  summer.  According  to  law, 
he  was  entitled  to  partial  payment  of  the 
stream  by  the  Government  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  fish  and  wildlife  development. 
He  refused  to  apply  for  this  aid,  however, 
thinking  that  since  he  and  he  alone  would 
benefit  by  the  stream.  It  would  be  less  than 
honest  to  expect  taxpayers  to  help  pay  for 
something  from  which  they  could  reap  no 
possible  benefit. 

This  same  family  of  westerners  was  noti- 


fied by  the  school  which  their  children  at- 
tend that  they  were  entitled  to  a  certain  sum 
per  month  during  the  entire  school  year. 
They  live  in  an  Isolation  area,  they  were  told, 
and  had  to  provide  transportation  each  day 
for  their  children  to  and  from  the  school 
bus.  But,  said  the  family,  it  was  their 
choice  to  live  there,  they  could  afford  to 
transport  their  children  to  the  school  bus 
each  day.  Therefore,  why  should  taxpayers 
underwrite  the  expense?  Why  should  the 
family  be  subsidized  In  this  way  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? Needless  to  say,  the  offer  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  was  not  accepted. 

We  do  not  Intend  this  to  be  an  outcry 
against  the  present  party  In  power  In  Wash- 
ington. It  might  be  the  same  story  under 
either  party.  Whatever  the  party,  our  pro- 
test would  be  raised  Jvist  as  loudly  and  Just 
as  vehemently.  Is  It  possible,  we  wonder. 
that  men  in  the  Government,  Democrats  or 
Republican,  are  so  eager  for  election  or  re- 
election, are  so  determined  to  have  their 
party  in  power,  are  so  concerned  about  hav- 
ing prestige  and  Influence  and  fame  that 
they  no  longer  care  by  what  means  they 
achieve  their  ends?  If  this  Is  so,  we  need 
not  look  with  terror  at  any  power  which 
Khrushchev  can  wield,  or  at  amy  threat  of 
which  Castro  is  capable,  or  to  any  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  which  man  has  ever  in- 
vented to  find  what  is  the  most  dire  threat 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  most  serious  threat  lies  in 
the  Immorality  which  Is  being  permitted  to 
grow  and  flourish  within  our  very  bound- 
aries and  among  the  very  men  whose  sacred 
duty  it  should  be  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
the  trust  of  their  offices  Instead  of  so  flag- 
rantly abusing  them. 

It  Is  our  desire  to  share  with  you  as  best 
we  can  the  life  and  thought  which  we  expe- 
rience here  in  our  valley.  Since  we  live  here 
permanently  now,  we  hope  to  circulate  our 
little  paper  twice  each  month  the  year 
around.  We  are  writing  It  for  our  friends 
and  for  guests  at  the  Circle  H  Ranch,  but 
anyone  is  welcome  to  copies.  Drop  a  card  to 
The  Betty's  at  Moose.  Wyo.,  or  phone  us  at 
08&-R4  if  you  would  like  to  have  your  name 
on  our  list.  There  Is  no  charge  for  our 
paper,  but  if  you  would  like  to  have  it  mailed 
to  you  after  you  leave  the  valley,  please 
leave  with  us  your  winter  address  and  24 
five-cent  stamps  to  cover  the  mailing.  We 
hope  this  new  venture  of  ours  will  meet  with 
your  approval. 
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OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elbie 
Jay  has  again  made  the  Hoppe  headlines 
as  well  as  contestant,  Pierre  Salinger, 
who  is  running — but  not  in  the  100-yard 
dash. 

Two  of  Arthur  Hoppe's  columns  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  follow: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  <Callf.)  Chronicle, 

Apr.  16,  1964] 

Mr.  Saungeb's  Secret  Weapon 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

I'm  very  worried  about  my  friend.  Mr. 
Pierre  Salinger.    I  think  he's  overreacting. 

You  can't  blame  him.  For  his  most  active 
opponent  In  the  Senate  race,  Mr.  Alan  Cran- 
ston, pulled  off  a  tremendous  political  coup: 
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he  got  interviewed  on  television  while  doing 
a  couple  of  laps  In  a  sweatshirt. 

Now  that's  easy  fCH-  Mr.  Cranston.  An  old 
Stanford  quarter-mller,  he  takes  a  l5-mln- 
ute  Jog  every  morning  to  keep  In  trim.  And 
he  was  scarcely  breathing  hard  as  be  dis- 
cussed dynamic  water  projects,  vigorous  civil 
rights  programs,  and  energetic  unemplojrment 
policies  for  the  television  audience. 

But  can  yiT.  Salinger  retaliate  In  kind? 
There  he  Is,  In  Bermiula  shorts,  Keds  and 
cigar.  With  grim  deteiTnlnatlon,  he  leaps 
from  the  starting  block,  hurtles  forward  47 
feet,  cries,  "We  must  move  forward  with 
(gasp)  vigor."    And  drops  dead. 

No,  It's  far  too  rUky.  And  thus,  obviously 
piqued  by  this  underhanded  ploy  by  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Salinger  has  decided  to  un- 
leash the  ultimate  weapon  In  politics:  Love. 

Oh,  you  should  Just  see  his  campaign 
headquarters.  Pretty  girls  In  French  berets 
handing  out  heart-shaped  balloons  and  lapel 
buttons  discreetly  emblazoned:  "P.S. — ^I  Love 
You." 

"P.S. — I  Love  You."  And,  so  help  me,  each 
of  these  otherwise  demure  young  ladles 
proudly  boasts  she  Is  one  of  Mr.  Salinger's 
many  sweethearts.  For  they  are  known  col- 
lectively and  officially  as  "Sweethearts  for 
Salinger." 

"Sweethearts  for  Salinger."  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Salinger's  No.  1  sweetheart.  Miss  Charlotte 
Smith,  a  most  attractive  and  charming 
blonde  who  said  she  began  her  career  In  1960 
as  a  "Lady  for  Lyndon."  But  being  Mr. 
Salinger's  sweetheart  was  "even  more  fun." 

"Pierre's  got  50  sweethearts  In  San  Fran- 
cisco," said  Miss  Smith  glowingly.  "And  I 
don't  know  how  many  In  Los  Angeles."  She 
doesnt  know  how  many.  I  doii't  know  how 
many.    Who  knows  how  many? 

So  th«-e's  no  question  about  Mr.  Salinger's 
cami>algn  strategy:  In  a  desperate  gamble  to 
win  the  election  In  a  landslide,  he  has  de- 
cided to  become  our  newest — let's  face  It — 
sex  symbol. 

Not  that  I  have  a  moment's  doubt  he  can 
do  it.  A  few  press  releases  like:  "Black- 
haired,  liquid-eyed  Pierre  Salinger  (pro- 
novmced  Sal-ln-Jalre),  his  passionate 
French  blood  aboil,  today  accused  his  oppo- 
nents •  •  •"  And  I  can  see  the  television 
spots.  There's  Mr.  Salinger  at  the  piano, 
playing  a  Chopin  etude  In  the  glow  of  can- 
delabra whUe  gazing  soulftilly  Into  the  cam- 
era and  murmuring:  "And  as  for  wheat  svfp- 
ports,  mes  cheries  •  •  ••• 

But  has  Mr.  Salinger  thotight  this  through? 
Sure,  In  no  time  the  ladles  will  be  tearing  off 
his  clothes  and  swooning  when  h6  speaks. 
But  what  of  us  men?  Think  how  youll 
feel,  men,  when  your  bride  comes  to  the 
breakfast  table  wearing  a  dreamy  look  and  a 
button  saying,  "P.S. — I  Love  You."  And  your 
daughter  announces  defiantly  she  has  become 
one  of  Mr.  Salinger's  many  sweethecu'ts. 

I  beg  Mr.  Salinger  to  reconsider.  Is  even 
a  Senatorshlp  worth  the  havoc  of  brcAen 
homes  and  runaway  girls  his  unleased  sex 
appeal  wotUd  Inevitably  wreak?    No. 

I  say  Mr.  Salinger  must  put  our  homes  and 
our  famUles  above  personal  ambition,  re- 
nounce love,  and  run  for  Senator  In  short 
pants  and  a  sweatshirt.  That's  the  Ameri- 
can way. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle] 

Elbs  Jat  Puts  His  Foot  Down 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  you  all?  Time 
for  another  rlb-tlckllng  episode  of  "Just 
Plain  Folks,"  the  rlpsnortlng  TV  advaa- 
tures  of  the  rootlng-tootlng  Jay  family — 
starring  ol'  Elble  Jay,  who's  known  far  and 
wide  as  "The  Fastest  West  o'  the  Pecos." 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today  he's 
taking  another  groiq>  of  his  eaotwn  news- 
paper friends  on  a  little  old  tour  at  his  little 
old  spread  in  his  UtUe  old  family  car  wltti 


Its  little  old  885-hor8epower  engine,  overhead 
cams  and  dual  carbe. 

Elbsk.  Mighty  nice  of  you  folks  to  com* 
along.  Nothing  like  a  quiet  Sunday  ride  to 
get  to  know  each  otber.  I  expect  you  want 
to  know  where  I  stand  on  the  Issues.  Well, 
let  me  say  I  stand  smack  In  the  middle  of 
the  road  and 

OiT78CT,«B  Nkwsman.  Good  LoTdl  Here 
comes  a  truck. 

Elbib.  Say,  now,  that  fellow  was  right  slow 
getting  off  on  the  shoulder.  Like  I  was  tell- 
ing the  National  Safety  Council,  the  highway 
Is  getting  downright  dangerous.  I'm  plumb 
glad  we  turn  off  here.  Yahoo!  Watch  us 
take  this  fence.    How  about  that. 

Nervous  Newsman.  That  was  a  fence.  But 
If  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  your  speedometer 
says  85. 

Blbix  (pounding  the  dashboard) .  You're 
right,  son.  The  dang  thing  sticks  and  won't 
go  any  higher.  But,  anyway,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I'm  a  moderate  In  aU  things,  for  I 
reckon  that  a  cautious  approach.  •  •  •  Say, 
you  figiu^  you  could  reach  around  there  and 
remove  Cousin  Hepzlbah's  "long  Johns"  from 
the  windshield?  I  don't  know  why  she's 
got  to  string  her  clothesline  between  them 
particular  two  trees.  She  knows  it's  my 
favorite  shortcut.  Of  cotu-se,  it's  good  to 
see  spring  Is  here. 

PALLm  Newsman.  Look  out  for  those  cows ! 

Elbiz.  Cows  I  Why,  those  are  fine  Hereford 
cattle,  son,  and  •  •  •  Ooops,  they're  a  mite 
slow,  arent  they?  WeU,  you  all  Just  plan 
to  stay  fen:  a  fine  barbecue  tonight,  you  hear? 
And  we  can  talk  mco-e  about  my  cautious  ap- 
proach to  the  grave  problems  of  our  times. 
Yes,  sir,  I  believe  above  aU  in  going  slow 
because  •  •  •  Say,  here  comes  the  west 
40.  There  goes  the  west  40,  And  here's  Aunt 
Tessie's  place.  Isnt  she  a  spry  one?  Not 
many  a  lady  of  84  could  make  the  roof  in  a 
single  Jtunp  like  that.  And  here  we  are  back 
at  the  ranchhouse,  folks.  And  there's  my 
•pretty  wife,  Bhdie  Bird,  folks.  Polks? 
Folks? 

BiRoiz  Bnu>.  You  want  me  to  throw  some 
cold  water  on  them,  Elble?  Like  the  last 
batch? 

iSLBix.  Reckon  you  better  or  they'll  never 
get  their  stories  written  about  what  a  care- 
ful, cautious,  go-slow,  middle-of-the-roader 
I  am.  And  dont  forget  to  teU  them  if 
they're  not  convinced  yet,  I'U  be  right  happy 
to  slxow  them  some  real  Texas  driving  on 
ths  way  to  the  station. 

WeU,  BO  long  till  next  time,  friends.  And 
meanwhile,  remember  this  pubUc  service 
messtige:  "Drive  defensively — ^the  life  you 
save  may  be  w>tu-  President's." 


Fifcal  Aid  for  Stadents — Student  Paper 
Sapports  Education  Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  zndiaha 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Butler 
Collegian,  published  at  Butler  University 
in  Indianapolis.  The  student  editor, 
Ray  Oray,  who  also  devoted  a  column 
in  another  issue  to  a  review  of  the  bill, 
spoke  out  In  favor  of  the  Hartke  college 
student  assistance  bill,  S.  2490.  even 
though  he  had  earlier  favored  the  tax 
credit  approach.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  student  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  RscoRO,  where  it  can  speak  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Haxtkz  Puan  FXtR 

Senator  Vance  Hartkk's  (Democrat,  of 
Indiana)  four-point  plan  far  fiscal  aid  to 
students  as  an  alternate  for  the  already  de- 
bunked tax-credit  legislation  propesed  by 
SenatcH-  Abraham  RiBicorr,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  is  a  pleasing  program. 

RiBicorr's  measure  was  voted  down  by  a 
slim  48-to-45  vote  in  the  Senate,  keeping 
college  students  and  parents  In  the  same 
stalemate  regarding  financial  aid  for  a  col- 
lege education. 

RiBicorr's  proposal  was  a  good  idea,  and 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  shows  Interest  and 
concern  in  this  matter.  We  believe  Hahtkz's 
measure  Is  more  logical  and  feasible. 

Hartkx  proposes  to : 

1.  Award  undergraduate  scholarships — on 
the  need  of  the  student  with  a  $1,000  per 

year  mnTlmiiTn 

2.  Long-term  student  loans — loan  celling 
would  be  boosted  to  $1,500  a  year  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  #2,500  for  graduate  stu- 
dents with  the  aggregate  limits  respectively 
$7,500  and  $10,000. 

3.  Loan  instirance — insure  student  $2,000 
per  academic  year  with  repayment  extended 
10  years  after  gradiiatloiL 

4.  Work  program^<x>lIeges  would  set  up  a 
program  providing  student  employment  for 
the  needed  income  to  continue  an  educa- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  Senator  Rmicorr  was  on 
the  right  track  and  tli^t  Senator  Hastkk 
has  merely  elaborated  and  revised  the  Con- 
necticut Senator's  plan,  making  It  func- 
tional. 

We  hope  that  the  legislators  will  give  Sen- 
ator Hastkk's  proposal  the  same  consider- 
ation as  they  did  Senator  RiBicorr's  and 
realize  the  urgency  of  such  legislation. 


Imports  Stifle  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  vrxsT  vibuimia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
weeks  the  next  GAIT  Tariff  Reduction 
Conference  is  due  to  open  In  Geneva,  on 
May  4,  to  be  exact. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  Conference.  There  are 
some  possibilities  that  it  may  encounter 
rough  going  because  of  several  differ- 
ences that  are  still  unsettled,  such  as 
the  disparities  issue  and  the  protec- 
tionist attitude  of  the  Common  Market 
toward  agricultural  products. 

We  do  know  from  the  great  number 
of  industries  that  have  filed  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  since  December 
2  of  last  year,  that  American  industry 
has  a  deep  concern  over  further  tariff 
cuts.  Nearly  all  the  industries  made  a 
plea  to  be  placed  on  the  reserve  list  of 
li&nas  that  would  not  be  subjected  to 
further  tariff  reductions. 

As  mattenB  stand,  with  a  few  statu- 
tory exceptions,  all  products  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  further  50 -percent  cut.    Others 
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will  be  expose  1  to  a  possible  elimination 
of  what  Is  left  >f  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  it  Is  really  sboddng  that 
this  country  should  propose  further 
wholesale  twifl  reductions  when  so 
many  tndustri »  find  themselves  already 
battered  by  Inport  competition.  How 
can  we  In  all  rood  sense  expect  to  make 
much  headwsy  against  the  unemploy- 
ment problen  if  we  insist  on  pitting 
many  of  our  eading  industries  against 
a  type  of  con  petition  that  woiild  be  il- 
legal in  this  c  xmtry  because  of  the  low 
level  of  wag6i  from  which  it  draws  its 
advantage? 

We  estabUs  i  minimimi  wages  in  this 
country  by  la)7,  and  while  most  of  our 
wages  are  far  ftbove  the  minimum,  there 
Is  not  anothei  country  In  the  world  be- 
side Canada  In  which  our  minimum 
would  not  be  i  he  maximum  or  very  close 
to  it.  In  mos  European  coimtries  even, 
where  wages  ure  higher  than  in  many 
parts  of  the  w  >rld.  our  minimvun  wage  is 
about  twice  ai  high  as  the  average  pre- 
vailing there. 

We  are  no  1  mger  protected  as  we  once 
were  by  mucl:  higher  productivity  than 
that  enjoyed  in  the  other  industrial 
countries.  It  Is  foolhardy  to  say  that 
we  are  so  fai  ahead  In  know-how  and 
technology  ttat  we  have  nothing  to 
wcxry  about.  It  Is  shortsighted  to  over- 
look the  fast  catching  up  with  us  that 
is  going  on  ab  road  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
ductivity whil<  I  wages  continue  to  lag  far 
behind  our  le%  els! 

Mr.  Speakei ,  one  thing  that  oiu-  econ- 
omists seem  tc  overlo<^  is  the  effect  that 
win  be  produo  !d  by  further  tariff  cuts  on 
the  business  o  itlook  for  many  industries 
In  this  county.  If  they  do  not  over- 
look this  facto  -  they  ignore  the  dampen- 
ing of  expana  on  plans  that  will  be  in- 
duced by  the  p  "ospects  of  yet  heavier  Im- 
port competiti  >n.  We  cannot  look  to  the 
scores  of  our  Industries  that  are  v\il- 
nerable  to  imp  art  competition  for  expan- 
sive Investmeit  if  the  mai^et  overlook 
they  face  Is  d  >udy  or  gloomy.  It  would 
be  irresponsUle  of  such  industries  to 
expand  and  fa  re  more  people  when  the 
prospects  are  hat  they  would  be  unable 
to  sell  a  greater  output  Yet  we  need 
growth  and  e:  pansion  If  we  are  to  em- 
ploy the  rtslnj :  number  of  workers  that 
cone  Into  our  labor  force  each  year. 

The  fact  is  that  industries  that  are 
hard  hit  by  ii  iports  will  seek  to  reduce 
their  costs  bj  installing  more  modem 
laborsavlng  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  need  to  re  main  competitive  acts  as  a 
compulsion;  b  it  In  responding  to  it  our 
indiistries  will  throw  Deaple  out  of  work. 
Were  it  not  ft  »r  the  import  competition 
that  is  ahead]  in  the  market  with  lower 
prices  it  migh'  be  anticipated  that  auto- 
mation would  non  lead  to  more  employ- 
ment because  It  would  reduce  costs  and 
thus  attract  o  tore  consumers. 

When,  howe  rer.  imports  are  rising  and 
already  have  i  oxislderable  share  of  the 
maitet,  they  Rrlll  prevent  the  dcxnestic 
industry  tnm  getting  the  classical  bene- 
fit of  lower  cot  ts;  that  is,  increased  sales  ; 
and  the  resuli  will  be  that  the  workers 
lakl  off  will  lemaln  among  the  luiem- 


ployed  insteac  of  being  rehired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  Is  treated 
in  greater  det  dl  in  a  paper  prepared  by 


O.  R.  Strackbein,  cliairman  of  the  Na- 
tionwide Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy.  Mr.  Strackbein  has  analyzed  in 
this  paper,  entlUed  "Imports  Stifle  Em- 
ployment," the  forces  that  have  com- 
bined to  insist  on  exposing  our  industry 
to  a  withering  import  competition.  This 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  when  it  must 
be  clear  that  in  so  doing  they  are  insist- 
ing on  a  course  that  would  violate  the 
very  principles  of  the  American  economic 
system. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  Mr.  Strackbein's 
paper  and  recommend  it  as  reading  for 
all  who  would  understand  what  the  fur- 
ther reduction  of  tariffs  will  mean  to  our 
economy.    The  paper  follows : 

IMPOBTS  Stuxe  Employment 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

Oior  national  trade  policy  represents  a 
major  stumbling  block  to  the  solution  of 
ovir  employment  problem.  The  contradic- 
tion arises  from  the  basic  factors  Involved  In 
the  liberalization  of  trade  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  requirements  of  increasing  domestic 
employment,  on  the  other.  The  two  courses 
collided  because  the  steps  that  would  help 
in  the  one  case  would  In  many  cases  aggra- 
vate the  problem  in  the  other  field. 

The  question  then  Is.  which  is  more  im- 
portant: rising  imports  and  exports,  cm- 
coping  with  the  problem  of  unemployment? 

V7e  may  Indeed  Increase  our  trade  In  8<xne 
sectors  without  aggravating  our  unemploy- 
ment problem;  but  we  cannot  follow  a  meat- 
ax  appro(u:h  La  shaping  our  tariff  without 
courting  dlsastrotu  economic  consequences 
that  will  be  reflected  in  widespread  displace- 
ment and  discouragement  of  employment; 
and  that  Is  the  course  upon  which  we  have 
embarked. 

Displacement  of  workers  by  rising  Imports 
Is  not  half  the  damage  Inflicted  by  tariff 
reduction.  The  most  devastating  blight 
comes  tTom  the  smothering  ctf  business  con- 
fidence, the  withering  of  bullish  sentiment 
by  sapping  the  profit  motive,  and  the  di- 
version of  domestic  capital  to  other  coun- 
tries. This  spells  discouragement  of  indus- 
trial expansion.  It  poses  an  intolerable 
situation  under  the  pressures  created  by  a 
rapidly   rising   population    and    work    force. 

Why,  it  may  be  a«ked,  does  tariff-reduc- 
tion pose  so  desperate  a  threat?  Would 
such  a  course  not  lead  to  increasing  trade, 
including  exports,  and  would  not  this  process 
create  employment  rather  than  discouraging 
It? 

The  question  is  a  fair  one  and  It  has  been 
answered  undevlatlngly  in  the  affirmative  by 
our  trade  policymakers.  What  then  is 
wrong  with  the  answer? 

The  error  lies  In  ijerslstent  falliure  to  recog- 
nize the  wide  disparities  between  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  the  economies  of 
Its  various  trade  competitors.  This  failure 
to  recognize  the  obvious  may  be  attributed 
to  the  effect  <rf  blind  adherence  to  other  and 
nontrade  objectives  that  In  turn  are  thought 
to  demand  (1)  trade  liberalization  or  (2) 
trade  planning  and  control. 

"niese  two  objectives  may  have  diverse 
supporters  who  are  not  necessarily  in 
philosophical  accord  with  each  other  but 
wbo  find  themselves  allied  in  choice  of 
means  to  their  ends.  There  may  be  more 
than  two  such  groups  but  the  two  most 
readily  Identified  ones  are  ( 1 )  those  who  be- 
Ueve  that  trade  liberalization  represent*  the 
best  political  cement  for  holding  the  "free" 
world  together  and  strengthening  Its  front 
vis  a  vis  the  Communist  conspiracy,  and  (2) 
those  who  quite  aside  from  any  such  objec- 
tive believe  in  global  economic  planning  and 
direction  of  world  commerce  by  a  world  trade 
organization. 

Tlu  two  groups  walk  arm-in-arm  and  are 
closely    interlaced.      The    anti-Comm\inlst 


theme  Is  a  creditable  one  and  its  objective  is 
laiidable.  However,  because  of  its  alliance, 
consGloiis  or  unconscious,  with  the  other 
group,  it  has  adopted  as  a  common  emblem 
with  the  other  an  Impenetrable  psychologi- 
cal halo  equated  wltti  all  that  la  good,  for- 
ward-looking, progresslTe,  full  of  heart,  and 
world  sympathy.  It  must  do  this  in  order  to 
Justify  Its  alliance  with  the  other  group  and 
also  to  answer  its  refxisal  to  look  squarely 
at  the  upgly  problem  of  iinemployment  that 
its  position  necessarily  underwrites  in  this 
country.  It  proceeds  in  an  air  of  self -decep- 
tive congratulation  in  the  notion  that  it  is 
allied  with  the  angels  against  the  gross  selfish 
interests  that  would  keep  the  American  mar- 
ket to  Itself.  While  it  knows  that  no  one 
seriously  proposes  such  isolationism  It  must 
say  this  to  itself  as  a  matter  of  gaining  the 
comfort  of  self-respect. 

This  group  cannot  even  allow  Itself  to 
ask  whether  it  is  in  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  other  group,  i.e..  the  deep-dyed 
international  economic  planners,  and  con- 
trollers— always  keeping  in  reserve  the  idea 
tliat  It  wUl  cross  that  bridge  when  it  comes 
to  It.  Unfortunately  for  such  a  comforting 
reflection  a  point  of  no  return  may  be 
reached  before  the  reflection  is  confronted 
with  the  "moment  of  truth." 

The  second  group,  the  economic  global  ists. 
sing  the  songs  of  the  flrst  group  as  a  mark 
of  camaraderie,  but  more  than  anything  else 
are  bent  on  establishing  a  tight-fitting  in- 
ternational planning  system  as  a  replacement 
for  free  private  enterprise.  The  anti-Com- 
munist theme  suits  their  purpose  because  of 
Its  call  for  subordination  of  national  eco- 
nomic control  to  international  political  ob- 
jectives. This  glot>al  planning  group  Is  In 
the  forefront  of  the  20-year-old  campaign  to 
strip  Congress  of  Kb  power  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce.  This  Is  a  necessary  objective  be- 
cause a  different- thinking  Congress  coming 
in  at  any  time  tolght  upset  the  whole  apple- 
cart. Therefore  Congress  must  be  shackled 
or  bypassed;  and  this  has  become  a  persistent 
and  quite  successful  goal. 

The  problem  created  by  this  mesalliance 
has  to  be  examined  with  care  to  demonstrate 
its  Incongruity.  ' 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  if  the  group  thut 
looks  upon  furtlier  tariff  cutting  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  strengthening  the  free  world  alli- 
ance, became  convinced  that  its  road  Is  the 
wrong  one,  it  would  rellnqtilsh  the  alliance. 
The  other  group,  however,  need  not  relin- 
quish its  position  under  the  same  circum- 
stances t>ecatue  it  would  feel  that  a  consid- 
erable economic  price,  such  as  chronic  unem- 
ployment. Is  Justified  to  reach  its  objective; 
in  fact,  the  most  likely  price,  i.e.,  govern- 
mental intervention  in  the  economy  caused 
by  persistence  of  subbom  unemployment, 
might  be  expected  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
very  international  economic  planning  and 
direction  that  it  lias  fixed  as  Its  goal. 

Let  vut  begin  our  examination  by  pointing 
to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  American  pro- 
ductlonal  system.  This  system  prospered 
and  came  to  world  leadership  because  this 
country  alone  discovered  some  elements  of 
economics  and  regulatory  practices  that  were 
foreseen,  or  turned  out.  to  be  pregnant  of 
great  developments. 

To  be  sure,  our  continent  was  rich  and 
blessed  with  great  expanses  of  good  soil  and 
enjoyed  a  temperate  climate;  but  richness 
of  resources  guarantees  nothing  of  itself 
toward  human  enrichment  and  abundance. 
The  American  aborigines  did  nothing  about 
it.  The  abundance  must  be  produced;  and 
it  was  later  produced  by  a  species  of  push 
from  wltliln  and  a  pull  in  the  form  of  an  In- 
centive flxxn  ahead.  Fortunately  the  United 
States  was  established  on  a  foundation  of 
freedom  which  released  human  capabilities 
but  yet  kept  them  subordinated  at  least  In 
some  mazukgeatde  degree  to  responsibility. 
We  provided  remarkably  unabridged  rewards 


for  effort,  ingenuity,  courage,  Inventiveness, 
etc.,  in  the  form  of  private  enterprise  for 
private  gain. 

As  this  system  proliferated  over  the  land  to 
the  West  and  came  back  again,  a  taming 
process  came  Into  operation,  perhaps  none 
too  soon.  One  of  the  first  steps  (the  Sher- 
man An tl -Trust  Act  of  1890)  was  mainte- 
nance of  competition  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming or  preventing  monopoly.  Tills  was 
a  most  important  step  designed  to  keep  our 
channels  of  development  clear  and  unob- 
structed, and  arose  from  a  precious  concept. 
No  other  country  had  exhibit^  such  faith  in 
fair  competition.  Its  function  was  to  see 
that  consumers  received  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology in  the  form  of  lower  prices  made  pos- 
sible by  lower  costs  of  production. 

Our  patent  system,  hand  in  hand  with  our 
profit  system,  led  to  astotindlng  Inventive- 
ness, and  the  inventions  In  turn  were  con- 
verted into  industrial  uses  In  an  amazing 
ramification  of  production. 

Then  came  our  vision  of  mass  production, 
based  on  interchangeable  parts  and  the  mov- 
ing production  line.  This  step  separated  us 
induBtrlally  still  more  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  were  other  countries  that 
cotinted  more  people  than  ours  as  a  market, 
but  we  were  left  alone  vmcontested  to  de- 
velop the  potentials  of  mass  production. 

Now  the  stage  was  set  for  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial expansion  the  vM>rld  had  seen;  but 
the  scene  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  function  of  purchasing  power  had 
not  l>een  fully  appreciated  untU  Henry 
Ford,  or  someone  who  had  infiuence  with 
him.  saw  Its  meaning.  He  implemented  his 
understanding  by  adopting  the  $5-a-day 
wage.  This  step  marked  a  still  further  sep- 
aration of  our  system  from  that  of  other 
countries.  It  provided  the  mass  purchasing 
power  that  alone  Justified  and  sustained 
mass  production. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mass  consumption,  while 
l>a8ed  on  purchasing  power,  was  perhaps 
not  fully  understood  and  is  Indeed  not  yet 
fully  imderstood;  but  Its  dependence  in 
large  degree  on  wages  came  to  l>e  appre- 
ciated, while  at  the  same  time  the  hl^  pro- 
ductivity of  machinery  was  recognized  as 
Justifying  high  wages.  What  has  not  even 
yet  been  fully  understood  is  Its  equal  de- 
pendence on  elasticity  of  demand  and  on 
confidence  that  a  rich  potential  demand  can 
at  any  particular  time  l>e  courted  and  won. 
if  a  proffered  product  is  one  that  enjoys  an 
elastic  demand. 

Industrial  expansion  in  this  country  was 
therefore  not  solely  a  matter  of  mass  pro- 
duction. The  principal  fimction  of  this 
process  was  multiplication  of  output  and  cost 
reduction  per  unit  of  output;  but  that  did 
not  dispose  of  the  goods  so  produced.  We 
relied  on  competition  to  assure  the  passing 
of  a  good  part  of  the  cost  savings  to  the 
consumers.  To  this  end  we  supplemented 
the  Sherman  Act  with  the  Clayton,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Acts  to  assure  not  only  competition 
but  fairness  of  competition.  Lowered  costs 
could  now  duly  spark  a  vast  consumer  re- 
sponse for  many  products  for  which  the  de- 
mand was  elastic,  as  in  the  typical  case  of 
the  automobile. 

Later,  after  the  system  crashed  and 
sprawled  l>ecause  of  certain  errors  of  the 
twenties,  we  extended  fairness  of  competition 
to  the  wage  field  to  prevent  the  erosion  of 
purchasing  power.  We  adopted  minimimi 
wages  and  maximum  hoxirs,  outlawed  child 
labor,  etc.,  thus  preserving  and  enlarging  the 
wage  pool  on  which  popular  purchasing 
power  was  based. 

With  this  ensemble  of  vastly  productive 
forces  and  the  sustaining  elements  in  the 
form  of  drive  for  profits,  absorbent  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and 
a  highly  whetted  technology,  it  is  now  dear 
Indeed  that  the  remaining  factor  that  was 
indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of 


the  system  as  an  expansive  operation  was 
elasticity  of  demand.  Had  our  productive 
activities  been  aimed  only  at  the  furnishing 
of  the  necessities  in  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing, we  would  never  have  achieved  a  dynamic 
and  spreading  economy.  Since  demand  for 
food  is  biologically  limited,  no  vastly  expand- 
ing economy  could  have  been  built  on  the 
mere  provision  of  such  necessities. 

We  somehow  learned  to  look  to  the  sat- 
isfaction not  only  of  primary  demand,  but 
also  the  secondary  demand;  I.e.,  the  demand 
for  goods  that  were  nonessential  but  none- 
theless pleasing  to  the  consiuner. 

As  income  rose  hand  in  hand  with  higher 
productivity  provided  by  machinery,  con- 
sumers had  more  money  to  spend.  If  the 
cost  of  a  $500  product  could  be  reduced  to 
flOO.  the  market  for  it  might,  because  of 
elasticity  of  the  demand.  Increase  ten  or 
even  a  hundredfold,  because  the  lower 
price  was  payable  by  many  more  consumers. 
Advertising  for  obvious  reasons  came  Into 
its  own  with  all  its  blessing  and  horrors. 

Yet  even  today  we  do  not  sufficiently  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  the  difference  in  the 
factor  of  human  demand.  We  are  prone  to 
treat  agricultural  food  products  the  same  as 
products  for  which  the  demand  is  potentially 
almost  without  limit  if  prices  come  within 
reach  of  the  popular  pocketbook;  and  we 
foolishly  strain  ourselves  to  export  un- 
processed farm  products  to  pay  for  imports 
of  fully  processed  and  finished  manufacttires, 
thus  Imitating  the  backward  agrarian 
economies. 

When  Henry  Ford  dropped  his  cost  and  his 
price  sufUclently  to  reach  the  pocketbook  of 
America,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  and 
stlll-growlng  industry.  No  fiour  miller  or 
meatpacker  or  sugar  refiner  could  possibly 
have  repeated  the  phenomenon.  The  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  product  and  the  character  of 
the  demand. 

There  is  no  rigid  limit  to  demand  for  non- 
essential nonfood  items.  Only  so  much  prov- 
ender, however,  can  be  stuffed  into  a 
stomach  per  day  and  the  numl>er  of  stomachs 
increases  only  with  the  population. 

Very  well,  having  In  one  way  or  another 
found  that  a  market  fcM'  this  or  that  product 
was  expansible  like  a  rubt>er  band.  American 
enterprisers  exploited  the  possibilities.  They 
relied  heavily  on  technological  advancement 
to  extend  the  market  into  earlier  unreached 
comers.  Employment  at  high  wages  duly 
reached  higher  levels  as  time  went  on.  This 
spelled  higher  total  purchasing  power. 

Does  this  then  mean  that  technological 
progress  is  imder  aU  circumstances  a  genera- 
tor of  Joljs?  The  answer  must  be  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  under  which  labor- 
saving  Installations  are  instituted.  Under 
some  conditions  It  may.  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duce net  and  lasting  unemployment.  Also, 
the  amount  of  elapsed  time  between  dis- 
placement and  relilring.  If  any,  varies  greatly, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  product  and 
the  demand  for  it. 

At  this  point,  having  in  mind  the  subject 
of  this  inquiry,  another  question  arises.  This 
is:  What  has  aU  the  foregoing  to  do  with 
tariff  reductions  and  increasing  Import  com- 
petition? 

One  source  of  greater  buying  power  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  lies  in  price  reductions 
extended  to  them  on  some  products.  These 
reductions  release  money  for  the  purchase  of 
other  products  or  fcM-  more  of  the  same  prod- 
uct. Is  this  process  not  Just  as  effective  as 
an  increase  in  payrolls  when  prices  remain 
steady?  The  answer  is.  Yes;  and  this  is  one 
manner  In  which  cost  reductions  resulting 
from  laborsavlng  machinery  will  in  time  re- 
sult in  more  Mnployment. 

If  lower  prices  thus  help  spread  purchas- 
ing power  while  payrolls  remain  the  same, 
why  do  not  the  lower  prices  generally  asso- 
ciated with  imports  perform  a  similar  func- 
tion? Affirmation  of  this  is.  of  course,  the 
thesis  of  the  free-trade  promoters.     Goods 


that  enjoy  an  elastic  demand  will  enjoy  ris- 
ing sales. 

If  a  domestically  manufactured  bicycle 
costs  a  consumer  $60  while  the  Imported 
product  sells  for  $40.  does  such  a  transaction 
not  increase  the  domestic  buyer's  purchas- 
ing power  by  $20?  It  would  indeed,  assum- 
ing equal  quality. 

If  the  $40  bicycle  Is  bought,  the  free-trade 
advocate  would  point  to  the  remittance  of  a 
part  of  this  to  the  foreign  country,  perhaps 
$20  of  it.  The  dollars  thus  received  abroad 
might  be  used  to  buy  American  wheat  or  lard 
or  manufactured  consumer  goods;  and  so  we 
come  to  a  crucial  distinction.  Wheat,  grain, 
and  lard  are  lalior-sparse  products^comptired 
with  bicycles,  dollar  for  dollar,  ~5nd  the  ex- 
change would  not  be  good  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  domestic  bicycle 
makers  would  feel  the  negative  backwash 
and  this  might  more  than  nullify  the  other 
benefits  In  terms  of  employment. 

In  view  of  such  varied  effects  we  may  ask 
why  indeed  our  national  trade  policy  r^re- 
sents,  as  asserted  at  the  outset,  "a  stumbling 
block  to  the  solution  of  our  employment 
problem?" 

It  Is  no  longer  adequate  In  rebuttal  to 
generalize  and  to  say.  for  example,  that  a 
lively  trade  pnxnotes  employment.  It  may 
do  so  in  some  products  but  not  in  others. 
The  benefits  that  come  to  the  econcxny  as  a 
whole  from  exports  may  be  vastly  outweighed 
by  the  atrophy  that  may  be  visited  upon  It 
by  the  sapping  Infiuence  of  rampant  low- 
priced  competitive  imports. 

How  will  we  know  what  to  promote  and 
what  to  restrain? 

An  answer  in  extreme  terms  may  tlirow 
some  light  on  the  question.  If  we  should 
export  nothing  but  raw  materials  while  we 
imported  only  manufactured  products,  we 
would  lose  heavUy  In  terms  of  employment. 
This  Is  one  reason  why  the  imderdeveloped. 
raw  material  exporting  countries  are  usually 
at  a  stubborn  disadvantage  in  foreign  trade. 
Also,  if  we  import  more  and  mc^e  of  the 
products  that  enjoy  an  elastic  demand  (prin- 
cipally finished  consimier  goods)  and  thus 
allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  more  and  more 
into  the  production  of  goods  for  which  the 
demand  Is  inelastic  we  will  again  engage  In 
a  losing  transaction  so  far  as  employment  is 
concerned. 

Until  the  midfifties  of  this  century  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  had  long  been 
balanced  Uglily  in  our  favor  in  this  respect. 
Only  27.6  percent  of  our  imports  consisted 
of  finished  goods  and  manufactured  food- 
stuffs in  1960  while  nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
exports  were  of  these  categories.  Tills  "mix" 
reflected  our  industrial  leadership  resulting 
from  mass  productl«ii  and  was  highly  advaa- 
tageous  to  us  in  terms  of  employment.  In 
the  past  7  or  8  years,  however,  manufac- 
tured goods,  including  foodstuffs,  have  come 
to  represent  nearly  half  of  our  Imports  (47.7 
percent  In  1962)  wliile  the  share  of  such 
goods  in  our  exports  has  been  receding.  The 
outlook  Is  for  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 
It  points  to  a  regressive  effect  on  our  employ- 
ment; and  our  trade  policy  is  directly  re- 
sponsible. It  led  to  drastic  reductions  and 
seeks  to  reduce  sharply  once  more  our  duties 
on  manufactured  products.  Our  tariff  had 
earlier  been  shaped  to  favor  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  semimanufactured  Items. 
This  has  been  changed  by  slashing  the  rates 
on  finished  products. 

Our  principal  difficulty,  however,  comes 
from  pitching  our  system,  unique  and  hlgh- 
plateaued  as  it  is.  vrlth  its  tariff  defenses 
stripped,  against  a  diversity  of  f<x«lgn  eco- 
nomies that  have  not  borne  the  cost-heavy 
burdens  of  our  system  (high  wages,  farm 
price  supports,  defense  expenditures,  foreign 
aid,  etc.).  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
in  a  few  short  years  reaped  the  benefits  of 
our  technology  and  methods  of  production, 
hand  in  hand  with  low  wages.    (Recent  wage 
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There  is,  of  course,  nothing  Intrinsically 
static  about  that  part  of  American  Indxistry 
that  caters  to  the  secondary  needs  and  desires 
of  the  population.  To  proceed  full  steam 
ahead  it  needs  only  to  be  confident  that  a 
reward  is  forthcoming  if  It  obeys  the  rigors 
of  new  product  development,  nuipping  of  Its 
sales  outlets,  launching  a  vigorous  advertis- 
ing program,  etc.  The  case  Is  quite  diflferent 
in  industries  that  produce  the  staples  and 
face  an  inelastic  demand.  When  these  are 
driven  to  automation  by  Imports,  net  and 
lasting  unemployment  may  be  expected. 
Dropping  the  cost  to  zero  would  Increase 
per  capita  consiunptlon  very  little  but  would 
empty   the    plants   of    workers. 

Yet,  free  trade  language  has  It  that  any 
American  Industry  that  cannot  compete  with 
imports  automatically  condemns  Itself  as 
"inefficient."  This  is  wholly  unjustified  and 
hearkens  to  a  time  that  is  gone 

Some  of  our  presently  more  ■"inefficient" 
industries  may  even  now  cradle  a  new  leader- 
ship, while  some  in  the  van  may  fall  by  the 
wayside.  This  flxiid  character  of  our  economy 
is  Ignored  by  those  who  call  for  International 
specialization  of  Industry — those  who  would 
weed  out  our  Industries  by  exposing  them  to 
free  trade. 

In  modem  times  international  specializa- 
tion Is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  because  of 
new  materials,  revolutionary  methods  of 
production,  and  growing  independence  of 
certain  aspects  of  climate,  location,  labor  sup- 
ply, etc.  The  nongeographical  Mpects  of  in- 
dustrial leadership  assvime  greater  imptor- 
tance.  Overspeclalizatlon  achieved  by  an 
eager  weedlng-out  process  would  therefore 
be  foolhardy  and  would  represent  a  negative 
and  retreating  posture  In  economic  readiness. 
With  the  exception  of  mining,  tropical  prod- 
ucts and  some  agricultural  Items,  there  Is 
little  advantage  left  In  specializntion.  com- 
parative or  any  other. 

The  principal  need  of  Americ.in  industry 
In  competitive  world  trade  is  a  protected 
flank.  Thla  is  because  we  are  even  now 
heavily  burdened  by  employment  problems 
attributable  to  the  Jimip  in  number  of  work- 
ers and  to  automiatlon.  A  tariff  policy  that  of 
itself  greatiy  aggravates  the  pressure  for 
laborsaving  installations  Is  an  odd  phen- 
omenon indeed. 

We  need  "growth,"  as  Is  asserted  on  all 
sides:  but  our  tariff  policy  either  stifles  It  or 
promotes  It  under  conditions  that  mean  less 
rather  than  more  employment. 

In  whose  interest  do  we  then  establish, 
continue  and  increase  the  exposure  of  our 
vulnerable  economic  flank?  We  can  svirely 
and  very  easily  break  more  and  more  of  our 
Industries  on  the  shallow  and  unsupported 
presumption  of  Inefficiency,  without  a  proper 
day  in  court,  if  that  is  our  real  wish 

At  some  point  in  the  "long  run,"  after 
much  Industrial  distress  thus  Imposed  upon 
them,  ruined  industries  would  perhaps  rise 
again;  but  on  a  lower  level  of  equilibrium 
with  their  foreign  competitors.  This  "long- 
run"  process  could  also  encofnpass  the  eco- 
nomic defeat  of  this  country  and  surrender 
of  our  industries  Into  a  common  world  eco- 
nomic pool.  This  would  presvunably  fuUy 
gratify  the  doctrinaire  global  economic  plan- 
ners; but  It  could  hardly  please  their  present 
confederates  since  their  goal  of  free-world 
supremacy  wouM  not  thus  be  served. 

To  pose  more  clearly  the  dilemma  that 
houses  our  double  trouble  we  must  ask 
wherein  lies  the  real  threat  of  further  dras- 
tic tariff  reductions  (and  some  that  have  al- 
ready been  in  temperately  made)  to  our  econ- 
omy and  particularly  to  employment. 

The  business  front  In  the  private  profit 
system  faces  new  and  developing  market 
forces  with  a  tentative,  probing  posture,  led 
sometimes  to  overboldness  and  other  times 
to  excessive  timidity.  Its  psychological 
mysteries  have  not  yet  been  fathomed,  in 
the  face  of  radical  changes,  such  as  over- 


coming exposure  to  crippling  import  com- 
petition,  timidity  on  the  domestic  front, 
taking  its  cue  from  the  governmental  trade 
program,  appettrs  to  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Yet  this  timidity  Is  not  con- 
genital as  the  greet  upsurge  in  our  foreign 
Investments  has  demonstrated.  The  out- 
look was  simply  more  attractive  over  ther-; 
and  not  sufficienUy  attractive  at  home. 

We  may  now  see  the  dilemma  in  Its  sh.irp 
outline. 

As  low-cost  competing  imports  capture 
more  and  moce  of  the  market  the  need  to 
reduce  domestic  costs  becomes  imperative. 
Yet,  good  business  judgment  looking  on  the 
domestic  scene  might  say  that  the  time  is 
not  right.  Consider  then  the  outlook:  the 
beckoning  consumer  demand  that  so  greatly 
cheered  our  early  mass  producers  when  they 
fed  It  with  lower  prices  made  possible  by 
new  Inventions,  laborsaving  installations, 
etc  ,  Is  now  wooed  by  oh-the-ground  Im- 
ports that  already  enjoy  a  price  advantage 

The  vlsloned  green  fields  of  the  earlier 
days,  to  be  had  by  diligent  ctiltlvatlon.  ar? 
now  overrun  and  the  pathways  contested 
by  the  Intruders  who  peddle  their  wares  at 
"Impossible"  prices.  Expansion  does  not 
sprout  in  a  soil  so  soggy. 

Under  this  new  dispensation  the  enter- 
priser is  in  the  position,  not  of  Initiative, 
but  of  responding  to  a  forced  play.  He  Is 
no  longer  the  master.  He  is  forced  to  act 
as  a  matter  of  competitive  survival.  He 
automates  as  far  as  the  state  of  technology 
allows,  let  us  say.  and  reduces  his  costs: 
but  he  has  been  robbed  of  most  of  the  ac- 
customed response  of  the  market  to  lower 
prices.  Imports  are  there  grinning  at  him 
and  spoiling  the  play.  The  workers  he  dis- 
misses stay  dismissed.  He  may  increase  his 
output  and  may  enjoy  a  part  of  the  growing 
market;  but  his  g;rowth  Is  insufficient  to  call 
for  more  workers.  Meantime  popxulation 
growth  unloads  thousands  of  workers  at 
his  gates  looking  for  Jobs  I 

In  time  the  chronic  unemployment  caiised 
by  this  violation  of  the  genius  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  would  precipitate  more  and 
more  public  Intervention,  deficit  financing, 
artificial  bolstering  of  the  market  through 
public  works,  etc.  More  and  more  our  eco- 
nomy would  be  thrown  Into  the  arms  of  the 
government  for  its  salvation. 

This  would  suit  the  global  planners.  Our 
industries  would  soon  be  tamed  to  their 
leash:  and,  with  spirits  broken  and  heritage 
reversed,  they  would  become  docile  pawns 
in  the  hands  of  ths  mystic  planners. 

We  would  substitute  polystatlsm  armed 
with  supranational  powers  sufficient  to  Im- 
pose Its  economic  decisions  on  the  member 
countries,  for  the  decentralized  system  of  the 
past,  wherein  private  decisions,  guided  by 
the  market  outlook,  led  the  way. 

That  is  the  burden  of  our  present  trade 
policy.  Does  it  represent  the  aspiration  of 
the  Amcrlcaa  people? 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or  icssouu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  on  foreign  aid  have  begun  in 
both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.     Already.  President  John- 
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son's  new  requests  are  receiving  public 
attention. 

The  President  has  emphasized  econ- 
omy in  every  phase  of  our  foreign  opera- 
tions. He  has  pledged,  for  instance,  a 
reduction  In  the  staff  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  by  1.200  em- 
ployees. The  strategy  of  aid  distribu- 
tion has  been  designed  to  maximize  our 
political  and  economic  security  and  to 
ensure  a  strong  free  world.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  on  Monday,  April  20,  1964, 
that  the  requests  this  year  had  been  "cut 
to  the  absolute  minimum  consistent  with 
our  commitments  and  our  security." 

President  Johnson  has  successfully 
combined  economy  with  the  essential 
task  of  opp>osing  Communist  aggression 
and  stimulating  economic  stability  in 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  to  this  new 
economic  assistance  bill  is  reflected  by 
an  editorial  which  appeared  April  4, 1964, 
in  Missouri's  nationally  recognized, 
award-winning  Mexico  Evening  Ledger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pouring    Money    or   Blood   Down    the 
Rathole 

What  about  foreign  aid? 

Is  it  "pouring  money  down  the  rathole"? 

Is  it  a  prime  example  of  waste,  of  the 
looney  left  throwing  away  other  people's 
money? 

What  about  it? 

Maybe  one  answer  lies  in  another  question: 

How  come  every  administration  since  World 
War  II,  regardless  of  the  President's  party, 
has  endorsed  foreign  aid? 

Surely  not  all  these  Presidents,  a  majority 
of  all  these  Senators,  a  majority  of  all  these 
Representatives  were  fools  or  Ckjmmunists 
(as  the  ridiculous  right  claims). 

Surely  these  national  leaders  during  the 
past  20  years — again,  all  our  Presidents,  a 
majority  of  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives— had  sound  reasons. 

What  are  those  reasons? 

They  were  satisfied  that  foreign  »id  was 
an  excellent  weapon  against  communism. 
They  know  what  the  MarsIiaU  plan — a  for- 
eign aid  act — did  to  save  Greece  from  com- 
munism. They  know  that  not  a  single  nation 
to  whom  Marshall  plan  aid  was  given  has 
fallen  to  the  Communists. 

They  also  know  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  foreign  aid.  Some  silly,  inexcusable, 
and  even  tragic  mistakes.  But  again,  on  bal- 
ance, they  believe  foreign  aid  has  been  a 
worthy  weapon  against  communism. 

However,  as  prosperity  has  spread,  as  coun- 
tries have  rebuilt  their  strength,  foreign  aid 
has  been  cut  back.  President  Kennedy  used 
to  make  the  point  that  it  should  be  cut  back 
still  faster  and  that  more  of  our  allies,  now 
strong  and  able,  should  take  over  more  of  our 
commitments. 

To  underscore  the  change.  In  1950  oxa  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  were  2  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Last  year  they  wera 
less  than  1  percent — 0.8  percent  to  be  exact. 

In  dollars,  our  foreign  aid  totaled  $3,400 
million — not  two-thirds  of  what  we  spend 
fc«-  tobacco,  not  one-half  of  what  we  spend 
for  liquor. 

Strictly  military  aid  goes  to  18  countries, 
strictly  economic  aid  to  33  countries,  and  a 
combination  to  47  ootmtries. 

Again,  some  of  this  aid  is  mlsiised,  wasted. 
and  lost.  Not  much  of  It.  That  any  is,  la 
to  be  deplored.  But  the  great  bulk  of  It  Is 
targeted  in  against  CX>mmunlst  aggression. 


And  in  some  cases,  these  doUaza  of  ours  hav* 
prevented  the  loss  of  our  blood,  or  roan  of 
our  blood. 


May  If  Salad  Month 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOH 

or  CALirORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22. 1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  America,  esp>eclally,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  "nutrition  con- 
scious." All  persons  should  pay  more 
attention  to  their  diets. 

Schools,  governmental  agencies,  nutri- 
tionists, doctors,  and  dietitians  are  mak- 
ing special  and  energetic  efforts  to  in- 
form and  educate  youth,  mothers,  and 
institutional  supervisors  In  improved 
food  selection  and  preparation  methods 
and  practices. 

Operators  of  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
and  institutional  food  dispensing  busi- 
nesses are  improving  their  food  prepa- 
ration and  service  to  better  satisfy  the 
nutritional  needs  of  their  patrons. 

Farmers,  processors,  and  grocers  are 
making  extraordinary  advances  which 
contribute  enormously  to  the  nutritional 
and  enjoyment  values  of  food. 

Salads  have  earned  a  favored  place  on 
the  American  table.  Salads  can  be  pre- 
pared easily,  are  attractive,  nutritional, 
delicious,  and  inexpensive.  FYesh  fruit 
and  vegetable  ssdads  are  universally  en- 
joyed during  any  season.  Fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  salads  are  especially  de- 
lectable during  the  spring. 

May  is  a  very  good  month  for  salads. 

The  growers  of  western  iceberg  lettuce 
of  California  and  Arizona  have  declared 
"May  Is  Salad  Month"  and  plan  a  na- 
tional observance  this  May  to  bring  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  salad  producing  in- 
dustries. 

California  and  Arizona  provide  our 
Nation  with  80  percent  of  its  Iceberg — 
head — lettuce  supply.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  lettuce  is  less  than  nine 
heads  per  year.  For  health's  sake,  it 
should  be  twice  that.  The  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  industries  account  for  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total  farm 
income  in  California. 

Lettuce  and  many  other  fresh  salad 
vegetables  will  be  coming  to  market  in 
plentiful  supply  in  May. 

The  State  governments  of  Arizona  and 
California  are  expected  to  proclaim  that 
"May  Is  Salad  Month."  Through  wide 
publicity  in  grocery  store  displays,  na- 
tional magazines  and  newspapers,  the 
people  of  America  will  be  encouraged  to 
eat  more  salads  and  to  enjoy  their  nutri- 
tional, artistic,  taste,  and  economic  ad- 
vantages. 

Other  salad  vegetables  and  fruits  will 
be  featured — tomatoes,  asparagus,  avo- 
cados, cucumbers,  radishes,  onions,  cau- 
liflower, artichokes,  oranges,  apples, 
grapefruit,  carrots,  celery,  strawberries. 
Also,  dairy  products  and  other  salad  in- 
gredients will  benefit  from  this  first  an- 
nual national  observance. 


For  a  healthful  treat,  experiment  with 
a  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable  salad. 

Delicious,  nutritious.  "May  Is  Salad 
Month." 


The  Cbndnerdal  Fotiire  of  Helicopters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INSIAITA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  while 
much  attention  is  fixed  on  the  air  trans- 
portation industry,  there  is  one  segment 
of  it  which  has  received  little  notice  but 
which  is  quietly  developing  with  a  poten- 
tial which  has  been  insufficiently  recog- 
nized. That  is  the  successful,  although 
still  partially  experimental  and  tentative, 
development  of  helicopter  transport. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington  held  on  Tuesday,  March  24, 
the  president  of  New  York  Airways  spoke 
on  this  matter  out  of  his  experience  at 
the  head  of  a  major  commercial  helicop- 
ter transport  organization.  Because  of 
the  significant  material  in  Mr.  Cum- 
mlngs'  presentation.  I  ask  -unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  course  of  the  last  3  years  the  sched- 
uled helicopter  industry  has  had,  as  I  guess 
most  of  you  know,  an  increasingly  serious 
problem  on  the  Hill.  Personally  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  troubles  have  arisen  because 
of  lack  of  information  and  knowledge  as  to 
what  we  have  done  and  as  to  what  our  ob- 
jectives are.  In  the  next  few  minutes  my 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  an  attempt  to  bring 
this  matter  into  more  accurate  focus. 

With  the  advent  of  ever  faster,  long-haul, 
fixed -wing  aircraft  the  need  for  expediting 
passengers  and  cargo  from  their  actual  point 
of  origin  to  their  actual  point  of  destination 
is  becoming  increasingly  app>arent.  There  is 
not  a  single  person  here  present  who  doesn't 
know  firsthand  exactly  what  I'm  talking 
about  and  how  very  annoying  it  is  that  very 
little,  if  anything,  is  being  done  about  It.  It 
obviously  isn't  enough  Just  to  worry  about 
the  Joxirney  from  airport  to  airport.  It's  got 
to  be  the  entire  journey.  Already,  passen- 
gers, the  U.S.  mail  and  cargo  using  high 
speed  aircraft  for  transportation  between  two 
cities  such  as  New  York  and  Washington 
frequently  takes  longer  to  accomplish  the 
complete  Journey  than  was  required  25  years 
ago.  That  this  situation  wUl  not  long  be 
tolerated  by  the  public,  once  it  becomes  fully 
aware  that  a  reasonable  solution  is  available, 
is  perfectly  clear.  Today  most  of  us  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  the  frustration  and 
ulcer-producing  struggle  to  get  from  the  city 
center  to  the  increasingly  remote  airport. 
But  there  are  other  time-consuming  fact<»8. 
How  often  has  each  of  us  sat  at  or  rather 
near  the  end  of  a  runway  waiting  for  8  or 
10  aircraft  to  take  off  or  land  before  we  got 
our  chance?  How  often  have  we  circled  an 
airport  consuming  valuable  time,  graduaUy 
descending  to  a  point  where  the  pUot  at  last 
cheerfully  announces  that  "We  are  next,"  and 
"If  there  is  a  gate  position,  we  should  be 
unloading  shortly." 

With  this  background,  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  \inderstand  h(7w  responsible  per- 
sons in  the  airline  industry  can  continue 
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In  calendar  year  1963  the  ntmdber  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  the  schedxiled  operators 
approached  500,000  or  226  percent  o*  the 
niimber  carried  by  the  same  operators  In  the 
first  full  year  of  passenger  c^)eration8 — 1967. 
The  technical  advances,  all  taking  time, 
money,  and  no  Insignificant  amount  of  en- 
ergy, have  been  multiple  and  constitute  a 
record  which  is  certainly  notable  and  may  be 
even,  by  some  undetermined  standard, 
unique.  After  13  years  of  expensive  experi- 
menting It  will  soon  be  possible  to  operate 
regular  schedules  with  transport  helicopters 
under  EFR  conditions.  As  of  today,  all  op- 
erations are  conducted  londer  VPR  conditions. 
Very  shortly  a  heliport  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  highest  buildings  in  the  world  will  be 
available  In  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  The 
design  of  this  landing  area  results  from  many 
hours  of  wind  tunnel  studies  and  careful 
analysis.  Tills  project  alone  represents  a 
capital  Investment  of  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  Is  undoubtedly  the  prototype  for 
many  other  similar  city  center  h.ellporta. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  larger,  faster,  and  more  effi- 
cient helicopters  short  haul  flights,  those  up 
to  200  or  300  miles,  may  all  be  operated  by 
VTOL  aircraft  operating  In  air  space  and 
under  controls  exclvisively  reserved  for  their 
piirposes  and  designed  to  take  advanuge  of 
their  special  characteristics. 

With  this  In  mind.  Isn't  It  possible  to  think 
that  within  the  next  several  years  many  air- 
lines operating  In  high  density  areas  will 
find  helicopters  not  only  an  adjunct  to  their 
present  fleet  but  actually  a  replacement  for 
some  of  their  fixed- wing  aircraft? 
n 
Only  recently  I  have  been  startled  to  And 
that  some  key  people  In  positions  to  affect 
the  continued  existence  of  the  commercial 
scheduled  helicopter  Industry  are  almost 
totally  Ignorant  of  the  very  fundamental 
difference  between  the  economic  potential 
of  the  helicopter  and  that  of  the  short-haul, 
fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  helicopter  requires 
minimum  landing  space.  It  ojjerates.  gen- 
erally speaking,  under  the  weather.  It  takes 
a  minimum  time  In  approach  and  takeoff 
procedures.  In  New  York  our  average  stage 
length  is  14  miles  and  our  average  charge 
to  the  passenger  Is  currently  67  cents  a  aeat- 
mile.  Our  direct  operating  cost  per  avail- 
able seat-mile  has  been  reduced  from  47 
cents  to  151/2  cents  and.  with  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  IFR  operations  which  we  now  fore- 
cast for  January  1965,  will  show  a  still  greater 
reduction.  With  the  Introduction  Into  serv- 
ice of  the  new  turlxine- powered  helicopters 
the  percentage  of  subsidy  to  total  operating 
revenues  has  already  dropped  from  668  to 
43.8  percent. 

It  Is  unfortunate  in  the  e.xtrcme  that  the 
truly  remarkable  economic  achievements  of 
the  helicopter  Industry  are  being  Judged  at 
a  time  when  the  older  and  more  mature 
elements  of  the  air  csurler  Industry  have, 
after  a  long  period  of  development,  attained 
relative  economic  self-sufficiency,  or  at  least 
stability.  However,  this  Is  the  fact.  In  any 
case  It  seems  to  have  been  Inevitable  that 
intercity  travel  by  air  should  reach  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development  before  there  was 
any  compulsion  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  expediting  the  surface  portion  of  an  air 
Journey.  For  this  reason  alone  the  role  of 
the  present  helicopter  carriers  must,  there- 
fore, be  viewed  In  th.e  context  of  providing 
services  which  are  required  as  a  result  of  the 
advance  in  air  transport  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  the  helicopter  carriers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  component  In  the  whole  task 
of  expediting  travel  by  air  from  j>olnt  of 
origin  to  point  of  destination.  Air  trans- 
portation has  grown  because  it  has  offered 
time,  savings,  and  convenience  to  the  user. 
There  la  less  than  no  reason  to  consider 
these  advantages  as  capable  of  application 
only  to  the  airport-to-airport  portion  of  a 
Joximey. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  passenger 


carried  by  a  certificated  helicopter  operator 
on  schedule  was  carried  in  July  1952.  It 
should  be  further  noted  that  the  first  full 
year  of  passenger  operations  by  the  three 
scheduled  helicopter  operators  in  Los 
Angeles.  Chicago,  and  New  York  ai  a  group 
was  1957.  Even  so,  it  is  only  w-thlh  the 
last  2  years  that  multit'urblned  helicopters 
have  been  available  for  transport  purposes. 
In  that  period  and  only  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  modern  equipment  has  It  been 
demonstrated  historically  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  for  operations  not  only 
to  pay  their  own  way  but  also  to  attain 
within  the  foreseeable  future  a  position  of 
"break  even"  without  benefit  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy. This  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  hope 
or  estimate.  It  Is  a  proven  fact.  The  modern 
turbine- powered  Boeing  and  Sikorsky  heli- 
copters have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
earn  upwards  of  $300,000  per  aircraft  per  an- 
num In  excess  of  direct  operating  costs 
This  sum  constitutes  a  contribution  to  over- 
head and.  therefore,  sets  a  pattern  for  sub- 
sidy reduction  which  has  never  been  pos- 
sible heretofore.  Prior  helicopters  have  in- 
variably been  unable  even  to  come  close  to 
earning  their  direct  operating  costs. 
Ill 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  scheduled  hell- 
copter  operations  and  considering  the  im- 
portant contributions  that  these  remark- 
able aircraft  can  and  will  make,  it  appears 
almost  self-evident  that  what  is  needed  now 
Is  a  coordlnted  effort  on  the  pfu-t  of  Oovern- 
ment.  manufacturers,  and  the  air  trans- 
port Industry  which  will  provide  an  acceler- 
ated equipment  development  program.  Only 
In  this  manner  will  the  next  generation  of 
helicopters  come  into  being  in  time  to  com- 
plement the  expanding  use  of  the  current 
jet  transport  system  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public  which 
will  use  the  coming  generation  ot  supersonic 
aircraft.  Without  such  an  effort  the  costly 
inefflciencles  of  our  present  system  will  only 
continue  to  grow  and  become  an  even  larger 
drag  on  the  economy  of  our  national  trans- 
portation Industry. 

Further,  I  would  urge  that  the  subsidy  lim- 
itations that  have  so  severely  inhibited  the 
recent  development  and,  in  fact,  which  have 
been  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
scheduled  helicopter  operations  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  several  years  be  suspended 
and  that  the  payments  to  the  carriers  con- 
cerned now  be  placed  on  an  adequate  basis  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  pending  an  objective  con- 
gressional study  of  the  prospects  that  are  In- 
herent In  the  present  operations.  Any  other 
procedure  would  appear  to  Invite  unnecessary 
waste  of  public  and  private  funds  already 
expended.  The  Justification  for  such  a  study 
at  least  Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned 
seems  to  be  already  well  established.  In  Re- 
port No.  837  of  January  1934  the  Committee 
on  Rules  stated  that  "The  Committee  notes 
thiit  the  requests  [for  Investigations]  em- 
braced proposals  for  both  fixed  wing  and 
vertical  aircraft.  The  feasibility  of  helicop- 
ters for  short  haul,  as  distinguished  from 
commuter,  air  trnnsp>ortation  is  of  consider- 
able Interest  to  this  committee.  Evaluation 
of  proposals  should  not  be  limited  to  the  op- 
erating economics  of  each  aircraft  as  com- 
pared to  the  other,  but  also  In  relation  to 
their  Impact  on  total  Federal  Aviation  ex- 
penditures, including  airport  construction, 
air  trafllc  pontrol.  etc.  Reduction  of  one 
budget  item  such  as  subsidy,  is  a  deception  if 
the  instrument  of  reduction  causes  a  net 
increase  in  the  total." 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Aviation 
Corp.: 

"Small  as  the  problem  represented  by  this 
group  [the  certificated  scheduled  helicopter 
industry]  may  appear,  there  is  really  a  great 
deal  at  stake  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
In  short,  what  these  airlines  are  trying  to 
develop  is  a  system  that  will  mitigate  In  some 
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the   terrible   oongwtton   ot  groana 

toUHportatlon  In  major  metropolitan  arwa. 
Furthemvore,  It  is  the  only  means  In  h^yi  of 
dotng  Just  that  at  a  reasonable  sabskUasd 
cost  In  the  n«tt  decade. 

"StUUnc  this  beUoopter  development,  as  It 
Is  moTlnc  forward  from  12  to  26  passenger 
aircraft  and  has  60  passenger  vehicles  on  Its 
etoarly  Tlalble  horlwn.  for  lack  of  a  few  mil- 
lion  doUan  annually  needed  until  It  to  aeU- 
■ufltelent.  must  not  be  permitted.  AtVu  all 
What  to  balng  workad  out  In  four  elties  today 
will  become  mandatory  In  many  others. 

"The  vtolon  of  Gongreas  that  supported  the 
domestic  trunk  airlines  as  they  developed  to- 
ward freedom  from  subsidy  over  several  dec- 
ades should  be  rclnvoked  in  the  case  of  the 
heUeoptw  airlines  today.  If  it  to,  a  country- 
wide public  service  every  bit  as  essential  as 
the  farmer  can  be  assured.  In  fact,  it  must 
be." 
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or  laadanhip  provided  by  J.  idsar  Hoorw. 
and  menoflaUHa  the  Coogreai  to  pcwant 
any  Intacferanoe  with  poUctoa  wbitA  have 
made  the  FBI  an  Indtopensahle  ann  ot  our 
Internal  security  estahltohment.'' 

Members  of  the  board:  A.  J.  MUier.  WU- 
11am  T.  Huston,  Walter  Knott.  Fianklln  8 
Brllas.  Dr.  William  «.  Fort.  Jr..  Arthur  C 
Arnold.  Don  BekUnc.  Maurloa  W.  Bralnard' 
Dr.  L,  Dal*  Ooffman.  AUred  Oole.  James  C. 
Doton.  Oeorte  Bklns.  Louto  L.  Goodman. 
Patrick  James  IClrby,  John  Y.  ISarks,  Burt 
B.  Mold.  Russell  Qulsenberry.  Loyd  Wright 
Harry  von  ZeU. 
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Oomnundflr    Lombaixlo    ooncliKled    '"nift 

Va^W«Jft«        ^^        ^ ■  «*.  '•-**e*«%»a*  A.IAO 

V.n!wwv?  '«*»«n    Wars,    ^^rt^tlng    o* 

1^.000  oversea  combat  veteranTurwethat 
Uttoe  Panamanian  Oovemment  dS.  not 
want  Ka  flag  to  fly  at  half-mast  In  the 
OsMl  Zone  aloogUde  the  VJB.  flag,  then  the 
United  States  should  Immedlatel/remove^ 
U^e^IWmanlan  flags  from  the  U.S.  Canal 


Co 


>nd«lieB  for  tbc  Federal  Bureaa  of 
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Wednesday,  April  22, 1964 

Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkooro.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  resolution  passed  imanlmously 
on  April  16.  1964.  by  the  board  of  trust- 
ees   of    the    Americanism    Educational 
League  of  California.    This  resolution 
was  adopted  in  conjunction  with  a  cita- 
tion present  to  William  O.  Simon,  retir- 
ing  special  agent  for  the  Los  Angeles  of- 
fice of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investica- 
tion  In  appreciation  for  the  vital  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Simon  and  all  agents  of 
the  FBI.    The  resolution  also  is  a  com- 
mendation for  the  outstanding  and  in- 
valuable leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
The  resolution  follows : 
"Whereas  the  award  being  presented  by 
the    Americanism    Educational    League    to 
William  O.  Simon,  recenUy  retired  as  special 
agentln  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Oflloe  of 
the   Federal    Bureau   of   Investigation,  thto 
16th  day  of  April  1964,  at  a  special  meeting 
c*  Its  board  of  trustees,  brings  Into  focus 
tte  Invaluable  service  rendered  to  thto  Na- 
tion by  the  FBI:  Be  it  therefore 

♦».7*!*°'*****'  ""^'^  "^®  ^^°'^  of  trustees  of 
this  foundation  enunciate  and  approve  the 
following  declarations  of  fact: 

"1.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for 
nearly  40  years,  has  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  law-enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  country. 

-2.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  succeeded  in  transcending  political,  ter- 
ritorial, and  economic  pressures,  and  has 
remained  free  of  disrupting  Influences  in  its 
complete  dedication  to  the  ideato  upon  which 
the  Bureau  was  founded. 

"3^  Because  the  highly  trained  and  dedi- 
cated personnel  comprising  the  many 
branches  of  the  FBI  across  the  Nation  has 
maintained  the  finest  traditions  of  a  national 
law-enforcement  agency,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  become  a  primary  tar- 
get for  the  Commimlst  conspiracy. 

4.  T^e  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American- 
ism Educational  League  recommends  that 
Civic.  patrioUc,  school,  church,  business,  and 
laoor  groups  throughout  thto  Nation  adopt 
resolutions  in  apprecUtlon  of  the  40  years 


Panama  lasahs  Geaeral  MacArthv's 
McBory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PBMMSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22.1964 

Mr.  TUXfD,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lieople 
of  the  United  States  were  surprised  at 
the  recent  discourteous  action  of  the 
Red-dominated  Panama  Oovemment  in 
donanding  the  raising  to  full  mast  the 
Panama  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  the 
same  time  the  UJ3.  flag  was  at  half  mast. 
Such  discourtesy  is  foreign  to  true  Latin 
character. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  press  release  on  this  incident 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which 
follows: 

Paxaicanux  flags  m  Canal  Zone  at  Halt- 
Mast  os  Not  at  at.t 
WASHUiOTOir.  D.C,  AprU  9.— "The  Pana- 
manian flags  In  the  Canal  Zone  should  either 
be  half-maatod  In  respect  to  the  late  General 
Douglas  MafflrUiur.  as  to  the  UJ3  flag  or 
the  Panamanian  flag  should  not  be  fliwn 
at  aU."  so  stated  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stat^,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo  of  BrotA- 
lyn,  N.T. 

Commander  Lombardo,  referring  to  the 
reports  that  UJ3.  Canal  Zone  authorities  had 
acceded  to  Panamanian  President  Chiari-s 
request  that  the  Panamanian  flags  in  the 
Oanal  Zone  not  be  flown  at  half-mast  dur- 
ing the  period  d  mourning  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  aald.  "there  are  some  very  Im- 
portant matters  Involved  In  thto  aihocking 
attitude  or  the  Panamanian  Government 
The  Panamanian  flag  to  flying  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  to  UJS.-controUed  territory 
Oirough  taie  courtesy  of  the  United  States' 
Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur,  during  hto  lonjr 
and  dtotlngutohed  career,  performed  a  1^. 
torto  service  In  helping  protect  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  and  , that  includes 
fanama. 

■ponsequently,"  Commander  Lombardo 
■aid.  Panama's  demand  that  the  Panama- 
nian flag  not  be  flown,  as  to  the  U-S.  flag  In 
the  Canal  Zone,  at  half-mast,  to  an  act  of 
gross  Ingratitude,  and  constitutes  a  deliber- 
ate  affront  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  trulv 
great  men  of  our  times." 
Continuing.  Commander  Lombardo  said 
by  having  the  Panamanian  flag  fully  hototed 
while  the  U.S.  flag  alongside  to  flying  at  half- 
mast    it  means  that  the  Panamanian  flag 

iLf,^^*^  ****^*  ^*  ^-S-  flag  over  VS.-o^- 
trolled  territory.  The  United  States  must 
not  permit  Panamanian  discourtesy  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  be 

^  w.S'^t^  ^^  '^^'^  **»•  prestige  of  the 
United  States  to  thus  degraded  before  the 
world." 


Test  Ban  Treaty  Saferurd  Promiset  Ai« 
Oae-teBtii  Kept 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOkNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1964 
^'^■,^^^^^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
pw^enUy  President  Johnson  detects  some 
public  apprehension  regarding  whether 
the  administration's  promised  safe- 
guards are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  ad- 
mitted  hazards  and  risks  to  the  na- 
tional security  inherent  in  last  year's 
test  ban  treaty  with  Russia,  it  was 
necosary  to  get  a  self-serving  letter 
dated  April  16,  out  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  and  AEC  Chair- 
man Glenn  T.  Seaborg  containing  am- 
biguous and  slrupy  assurances  on  the 
subject.  The  White  House  released  It  to 
the  public  on  April  20. 

TJe  promised  safeguards  are:  First, 
contimiing  underground  test  programs- 
second,  maintenance  of  our  nuclear  lab- 
oratories; third,  maintenance  of  readi- 
ness to  resume  atmospheric  testing-  and 
fourth,  improvement  of  facilities  to  de- 
tect test  ban  cheating. 

Apprehension  over  the  safeguards  is 
well  taken  and  can  hardly  be  set  to  rest 
by  biased  self-assessments  from  Mc- 
Namara and  Seaborg  on  how  weU  they 
are  doing  their  Jobs.  If  they  are  doing 
a  lousy  job,  would  anyone  expect  them  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  President  admitting 

It  r 

What  the  pubUc  Is  left  with,  of  an  un- 
classified nature,  that  can  be  used  to 
^tlmate  ttie  extent  of  ttieir  worit  Is 
basically  the  amount  of  money  cold  bud- 
get figures  indicate  they  are  devoting  to 
It.  "nils  record  not  only  generates  ap- 
prehension. It  supports  downright  alarm. 

ITiese  figures  do  not  separate  out  pre- 
cisely the  expenditures  of  the  DOD  and 
AEC  on  either  capital  items  or  opera- 
tional  costs.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
a  combination  of  both  and,  necessarily 
their  totals.  Even  so,  what  was  being 
^nt  on  items  bearing  on  Uie  safeguards 
before  the  treaty  and  after  the  treaty 
should  give  some  hint  as  to  the  vigor 
or  lack  of  vigor  with  which  the  safe- 
guards are  being  pursued.  Here  is  the 
record: 

,nJ?\^^^'^  ^^°^^  ^^  ban  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  for  underground  testing 
readmess  for  testing;  common  laboratory 
tost  Items;  detection;  development  pro- 
duction and  storage  of  atomic  weapons 
and  weapons  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment items  was  $941  million. 

1  ^^iL^^^  ^^  ^^  b^  treaty,  in 
late  1963,  it  got  a  supplemental  authori- 
sation  of    $18   million    for    safeguards 
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items  and  for 


fiscal  1965  haa  aaked  for 

$891  million  1  or  the  above-listed  test 


related  Items. 
Uon  and  $891 
lion  after  the 
than  the  $94] 
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Added  together,  $18  mll- 
milllon  makes  $909  mil- 
«8t  ban — $32  million  less 
.  .  ^.  ]  mllll<xi  before  the  test 
ban.  These  are  not  reassuring  figures 
by  which  to  Ju  Ige  the  AEC's  alleged  zeal 
Q  the  subject  >f  safeguards. 
Mr.  McNami  nit  has  done  a  little  bet- 
ter. On  Febnary  3  he  told  the  House 
id  Servlotf  Committee  the  DOD 
spent  $224  ihl  lion  on  safeguards  items 
before  the  tes  ban  and  now  wants  to 
spend  $280  mlllon.  a  $54  million  in- 
crease. But.  ^  hen  the  DOD  Increase  is 
whittled  away  »y  the  AECf  decrease,  total 
increased  spending  on  items  involving 
the  safeguards  Is  only  $41  million — a 
minuscle  3 ^-percent  boost  In  spending 
betweai  pre-tist  ban  treaty  circum- 
stances, and  po  t-test  ban  treaty  cinmm- 
stances.  despits  all  the  admissions  of 
risks  and  haza  rds  and  all  the  promises, 
made  with  su(h  fanfare,  to  safeguard 
against  than. 

On  Septemb<  r  24  of  last  year.  I  wrote 
the  late  Preside  at  Kennedy  that  it  would 
cost  at  least  $1  billion  to  buy  the  equip- 
ment and  built  the  facilities  necessary 
to  Implement  t  le  safeguards  adequately 
and  cost  rough  y  one-fourth  billion  dol- 
lars annually  o  operate  them.  These 
figures  were  foi  new  and  additional  ex- 
penditures, ove  and  above  expenditures 
then  being  tneirred  and  which  should 
continue.  If  oily  one-fifth  the  neces- 
sary capital  ezE  endltures  were  made  this 
year,  $200  mil  ion.  and  the  estimated 
(^;>erating  exp<nditures  for  the  safe- 
guards. $250  mi  lion,  the  total  safeguards 
expenditures  li  crease  this  year  should 
have  amountec  to  $450  million.  Yet. 
according  to  tie  above  calculations,  it 
actually  amoun  s  to  only  $41  million— a 
shortage  of  $4  i9  million,  or  less  than 
10  percent  of  tl  le  qpending  estimated  as 
necessary  to  cixry  out  the  safeguards 
adequately  and  protect  the  national  se- 
curity with  assu  -ance. 

Inasmuch  as  the  McNamara-Seaborg 
pat-ourselves-oi  -th$-back  letter  was 
released  yesten  ay  and  pushed  out  by 
the  headlines  o '  Premier  Khrushchev's 
uninspected  pro  nlse  to  be  good  and  not 
finish  some  plunnlum  reactors  that  are 
not  yet  built,  toe  White  House  probably 
will  make  anotJ  ker  run  on  trying  to  get 
some  safeguard  b  publicity.  Those  in- 
terested might  uck  away  the  foregoing 
facts  somewheri  for  future  reference  at 
that  undetermli]  able  time. 


ladia  i  Fish  Stadj 


Nir.  WESTLAlfD 
ans  are  f  requen  ly 
to  take  an  Intere  it 
valuable  flsherlet 
crltiGiBm  stons 
practices  of  tho4e 
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Mr.  Speako:,  Indl- 

crltlclzed  for  falling 

in  the  conservation  of 

resources.   Most  (tf  this 

from   the  unfortunate 

few  Indians  who  re- 


peatedly vlolAte  conservation  practices  In 
off-reservation  fishing.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  Inter-Trlbid  Council  of  West- 
em  Washington  Indians,  representing  37 
tribes  and  bands  In  the  western  part  of 
my  home  State,  passed  a  resolution  rec- 
ognizing that  they  possess  "undeveloped 
and  unexplored,  valuable  fisheries  re- 
sources." They  also  asked  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Indian  fisheries  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Because  I  think  this  resolution  pre- 
sents another  side  to  the  story  of  In- 
dian fishing,  and  because  I  think  the  re- 
quest contained  in  this  resolution  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  this  resol- 
lutlon  In  the  Rbcord: 

Intkb-Tkibai.  Council  or  V^estebn 
Washington  Indians 

"Whereas  the  Inter-Tribal  CouncU  of  the 
Western  Washington  Indians  In  regular 
quarterly  session,  this  11th  day  of  April  1964. 
at  Tulallp  Tribes  Commiinlty  Hall;  and 

"Whereas  the  37  tribes  and  bands  of  west- 
era  Washington,  located  on  11  reservations, 
possess  undeveloped  and  unexplored,  valu- 
able fisheries  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  tribes  are  not  In  finan- 
cial position  to  explore  the  potential  fishery 
resoxirces;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Plah  and  WUdllfe  personnel  are  qual- 
ified to  undertake  a  survey;  and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  only  one  qxial- 
Ifled  officer  to  undertake  the  operation  of 
developing  Indian  fisheries  on  these  reserva- 
tions; Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Inter-Tribal  CouncU 
of  Western  Washington  Indians  duly  request 
added  personnel  to  assist  the  lone  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Fish  and  Wildlife 
representative  in  our  area." 

Passed  this  11th  day  of  April  1964. 
(Signed)     SzBAnTAN  Williams. 

^President. 
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Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever the  arguments  for  or  against  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  they  will  go  on  for  years 
to  come. 

Until  such  time  as  an  unbiased  study 
is  made  of  the  whole  MacArthur  episode, 
these  arguments  will  continue. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
the  Detroit  Pree  Press  of  April  6,  1964, 
headed  "A  Son's  Legacy:  MacArthur's 
Credo,"  about  a  prayer  written  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  I  subscribe  to  it  and 
am  sorry  I  could  not  have  done  as  good 
a  Job  as  he  did  in  giving  my  children 
a  creed  to  live  by.  I  submit  this  prayer 
so  that  my  sons  may  see  it  now  and  in 
the  future  and  I  hope  many  of  the  sons 
of  other  Members  of  Congress  likewise 
will  read  and  be  guided  by  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Okkkrai.    Wbotb   Peatkr— a    Sons    Legacy. 
MAcAaTHira's   Credo 

Washinotok.— Gen.     Douglas     MacArthur 
left  a  spiritual  legacy  to  his  son,  Arthur— a 


fathers  prayer  he  wrote  Ui  the  Philippines 
during  the  desperate  early  days  of  the  Pacific 
war. 

According  to  the  general's  biographer  and 
confidant,  MaJ.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney,  the 
family  repeated  this  MacArthur  credo  many 
times  during  early-morning  devotions: 

"Build  me  a  son,  O  Lord,  who  will  be  strong 
enough  to  know  when  he  is  wwik.  and  brave 
enough  to  face  himself  when  be  Is  afraid; 
one  who  will  be  proud  and  \mbendlng  in 
honest  defeat,  and  humble  and  gentle  in 
victory. 

"Build  me  a  son  whose  wishes  will  not  take 
the  place  of  deeds;  a  son  who  will  know 
Thee — and  that  to  know  himself  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  knowledge. 

"Lead  him.  I  pray,  not  in  the  path  of  ease 
and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  and  spvir 
of  difficulties  and  challenge.  Here  let  him 
learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm;  here  let  him 
learn  compassion  for  those  who  fail. 

"Build  me  a  son  whose  heart  wUl  be  clear 
whose  goal  will  be  high,  a  son  who  will  mas- 
ter himself  before  he  seeks  to  master  other 
men.  one  who  wlU  reach  into  the  future  yet 
never  forget  the  past. 

"And  after  all  these  things  are  his.  add, 
I  pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  himi<»-,  so  that 
he  may  always  be  serious,  yet  never  take  him- 
self too  seriously.  Give  him  humility,  so 
that  he  may  always  remember  the  simplicity 
of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of  true 
wisdom,  and  the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

"Then  I,  his  father,  wiU  dare  to  whisper, 
*I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'  " 


Robert  Moset:  Tke  EaffiaecriBf-Ardiitect 
Genias  of  Moden  Tnies 
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Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
powerful  moving  force  of  the  master 
planner,  Robert  Moses,  unfolds  itself  to- 
day in  the  «)ectacular  ei^ith  wonder 
of  the  world — the  New  York  World's 
Pair. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  man,  cut 
In  the  classic  tradition  of  Michelangelo, 
Galileo,  Archimedes  and  Sir  Issac  New- 
ton and  who  can  run  a  bulldozer,  com- 
piite  with  a  slide  rule  and  breathe  poetic 
prose  in  Latin  or  Ore^,  will  find  his 
place  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant public  servants  of  our  century. 

With  a  warth  that  charms  his  friends 
and  mesmerizes  his  enemies  and  a  tart- 
ness of  tongue  which  shatters  his  critics, 
he  has  fought  with  and  worked  with  Gov- 
ernors and  Presidents.  Princes  and 
Kings.  He  has  fought  with  tM  high 
and  the  low,  the  Indians  and  the  ladies 
in  Central  Park,  but  rarely  lost.  He  has 
built  highways  and  parkways,  tunnels 
and  bridges,  great  parks  and  power  com- 
plexes. 

And  this  great  Pair  is  another  monu- 
ment to  one  who  resides  in  my  district 
and  in  my  village  of  Babylon  on  Long 
Island  in  New  York— Robert  Moses. 

I  submit  with  pride  for  the  Record 
this  article  from  the  April  22d  edition  of 
the  EXrening  Star. 


1964, 
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Thxmx  of  thk  World's  Pair — Many  of  Visi- 
tors Will  Nzvxs  Know  of  Motivation  Em- 
bodied IN  BniLOEB 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

"Peace  Through  Understanding"  is  a  va- 
porous theme  for  a  World's  Pair  that  can  elo- 
quently teach  a  more  useful  lesson  to  a  gen- 
eration that  Is  impressed  by  the  present  and 
intrigued  with  the  future. 

The  fair's  glories  wUl  be  related  around 
the  world  after  the  lights  go  on.  It  is  an 
awesome  accumulation  of  the  earth's  beau- 
ties, blessings,  and  banalities,  lumped  to- 
gether in  random  splendor  upon  Flushing 
Mteadow. 

A  vast  spectrum  of  knowledge  and  stimu- 
lation will  be  discovered  here  by  the  70  mil- 
lion people  whose  visits  are  awaited.  But 
many  will  leave,  chastened  in  foot  and 
pocketbook,  without  having  learned  the  mo- 
tivation that  built  the  fair  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  lesson  that  can  be  taken  home 
from  It. 

The  motivation  and  the  lesson  are  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  a  75-year-old  builder, 
Robert  Moses.  A  brilliant  and  vexatious 
man,  Moses  is  more  symbolic  of  the  fair 
than  the  Unisphere  because  his  character 
and  genius  pulled  it  together.  The  fair  is 
the  gaudiest  product  of  a  lifetime  devoted 
to  creating  dams,  parks,  highways,  and  other 
enhancements  of  the  public  domain. 

Hectored  by  critics  and  boycotted  by  much 
of  the  Western  World,  Moses  worked  against 
odds  to  bring  the  fair  into  being  on  sched- 
ule. Nursing  the  memory  of  the  $22-mimon 
loss  from  the  New  York  Pair  of  1939-40,  he 
proceeded  in  highly  practical  terms.  "We 
cater  at  the  fair,"  Moses  said,  "not  only  to 
the  idealist  but  also  to  those  who  figure  they 
can  make  money  where  70  million  people 
gather." 

Moses  did  not  take  on  this  huge  task  in 
order  to  buUd  a  lagoon  so  Polynesian  girls 
could  dive  for  pearls  before  the  eyes  of  tour- 
ists or  in  order  to  create  a  setting  in  which 
American  industrialists  could  sell  their  mat- 
tresses, autos,  and  computers.  He  was  as- 
sisted but  not  driven  by  the  prospect  that 
visitors  to  his  fair  may  leave  some  $8  bil- 
lion behind  them. 


If  the  visitors  to  the  fair  go  home  aware 
that  the  lavish  spectacle  was  a  passing  de- 
vice to  secure  a  permanent  park  for  New 
York,  they  may  bring  some  of  Moses'  fore- 
sight Into  their  own  communities. 


De- 
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The  fact  is  that  Moses,  as  he  built  the  fair, 
was  looking  beyond  it  to  the  day  when  all 
the  garish  buildings  would  be  bulldozed 
away  and  the  rubble  would  be  covered  by 
black  dirt  and  sodded  with  green  grass.  New 
York  City  does  not  particularly  need  a 
World's  Pair — it  is  an  extravaganza  In  it- 
self. But  New  Yorkers  do  need  parks  to  af- 
ford the  air-breathing  lungs  of  an  existence 
that  refutes  nature. 

The  fair  is  erecled,  like  the  one  25  years 
ago,  upon  the  Corona  Dump  or,  in  Moses' 
words,  "upon  the  skeletons,  baby  carriages, 
and  old  umbrellas  of  Brooklyn."  The  first 
fair  left  the  area  In  an  indeterminate  state 
somewhere  between  park  and  dump. 

Moses  has  bent  all  his  efforts  to  force  the 
fair  to  yield  an  Improved  site  and  some  f24 
million  in  revenues  to  create  a  large  and 
bcautiiul  addition  to  the  city's  recreation 
system.  "I  trust  it  will  not  appear  absxu-d," 
Moses  asserted  recently,  "If  I  say  that  what 
is  left  of  Ihe  fair  grounds  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant to  us  as  the  success  and  Imprint  of 
the  fair  itself." 

Only  an  exceptionally  dedicated  park  plan- 
ner like  Moses  would  be  willing  to  travel 
such  a  long  and  circuitous  route  to  build 
a  park.  But  New  York  will  someday  look 
back  with  fervent  gratitude  upon  the  vision 
and  strength  of  this  one  man  who  combated 
the  pressures  of  his  time  to  protect  the  re- 
quirements that  he  saw  for  the  future. 

The  consciousness  of  the  need  to  reserve 
parklands  U  not  as  keen  in  other  cities  as 
Moses  has  made  it  in  New  York.  The  na- 
tional sentiment  is  refiected  In  Congress 
•low  progress  upon  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  aS-year  program  to  acquire  these  areas. 


Mrs.  GRIPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  booklet  entitled  "Urban 
Renewal  and  Tax  Revenue:  Detroit's 
Success  Story,"  sent  to  me  by  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  of  Detroit.  I  have  read  the 
publication  thoroughly,  and  It  Is  a  suc- 
cess story,  Indeed.  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  summary  of  the  Detroit  story  in  the 
Record  so  that  both  friends  and  critics 
of  the  urban  renewal  program  can  see 
what  it  has  done  for  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  cities. 

In  1950,  Detroit  pioneered  the  first 
residential  redevelopment  project  under 
the  Houshig  Act  of  1949  that  set  up  the 
original  federally  assisted  slum  clearance 
and  redevelcHjment  program.  This  was 
the  129-acre  Gratiot  project.  When  the 
program  was  undertaken,  7,500  pec«3le 
were  crowded  into  scane  2.000  badly  sub- 
standard dwelling  units.  Violations  of 
housing  and  sanitation  codes  were  com- 
mon; no  hazard  Insurance  was  available 
in  the  area.  The  Gratiot  area  suffered 
from  all  the  ills  of  slums — high  rates  of 
disease  and  delinquency— and  all  the 
other  problems  that  are  present  when 
pe(«)le  are  poorly  housed  and  over- 
crowded. The  2,000  families  were  re- 
located Into  decent  housing.  The  area 
has  been  redeveloped  with  1,700  new 
dwelling  units  hi  beautiful  high-rise 
apartments  and  townhouses.  Churches, 
schools,  and  a  shopping  center  round  out 
a  well-pUinned  neighborhood,  replacing 
the  previous  blighted  conditions. 

But,  besides  improving  the  living  con- 
ditions of  these  families,  there  Is  another 
Important    benefit — the    city    gains    in 

dollars  and  cents.    One  new  building 

Pavillion  Apartments— pays  more  taxes 
than  the  entire  51  acres  of  residential 
property  paid  before  redevelopment. 
For  the  entire  Gratiot  area,  the  assessed 
value  before  redevelopment  was  $2,884,- 
000;  the  new  assessed  value  Is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  $15  million. 

There  are  also  other  benefits.  An  area 
that  once  had  nothing  higher  than  a 
ramshackle  smokestack,  now  boasts  twin 
22-story  apartment  houses,  which  domi- 
nate a  fine,  attractive  landscap>e.  These 
buildings  were  designed  by  Mies  van  de 
Rohe,  one  of  the  greatest  living  archi- 
tects, and  have  won  international  praise 
and  acclaim  for  their  fine  design.  Still 
another  benefit  to  Detroit,  the  new  apart- 
ments provide  the  kind  of  In-town  living 
that  was  not  previously  available  and 
has  attracted  back  to  the  city  many  fam- 
ilies that  had  earlier  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs. 


A2023 

Another  development  is  a  cooperative 
apartment  house  that  provides  low-cost 
living  for  teachers  past  50  and  sponsored 
by  a  teachers'  association.  This  building 
IS  in  a  beautiful  setting,  adjacent  to  an 
18-acre  park.  The  old  assessment  on  the 
parcel  was  $71,000,  as  compared  to  $446  - 
000  today. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  Detroit's  proj- 
ects. Another,  the  west  side  Industrial 
project  fulfills  the  vital  need  for  land  for 
new  and  relocated  light  industry.  The 
project  includes  169  acres,  and  dozens  of 
new  structures  have  replace  the  former 
substandard  housing  that  occupied  the 
area.  Using  dollars  again  as  an  indica- 
tor, where  previously  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  in  the  project  area  was 
$2.5  million,  the  new  valuation  in  the 
same  area  will  be  $16  million. 

Then  there  is  Elmwood,  a  460-acre  area 
to  be  redeveloped  in  three  stages.  Upon 
completion  it  will  provide  middle-Income 
housing,  schools,  churches,  recreation 
areas,  and  shopping  centers.  The  area 
formerly  consisted  of  shabby  frame 
dwelliags,  most  of  them  imflt  for  human 
habitation.  When  complete,  the  assessed 
valuation  will  have  increased  from  $2  735 
million  to  $8,250  million. 

The  Medical  Center  project  will  give 
Detroit  one  of  the  finest  medical  com- 
plexes in  the  United  States.  The  236- 
acre  blighted  and  slum  environment  will 
become  Instead  a  real  asset  to  the  city 
New  and  Improved  medical  facilities.  In- 
cluding a  new  site  for  the  Wayne  State 
University  College  of  Medicine,  a  $25 
million  complex  of  office  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  the  building  for  the  Re- 
habilitation Institute  will  occupy  the  site 
The  first  section  of  the  Medical  Center 
will  increase  the  tax  base  from  less  than 
$3  million  to  a  new  assessed  value  of  $13 
million. 

The  final  urban  renewal  project  cov- 
ered in  the  report  is  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District  No.  1.  This  area  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  dingy  pawnshops 
rooming  houses,  and  pool  rooms— the 
"skid-row"  section  of  Detroit;  but  was 
also  the  home  of  Detroit's  Chinese  com- 
munity, some  excellent  restaurants,  and 
interesting  curio  shops.  Replacing  this 
will  be  new  commercial  and  industrial 
structures,  but  most  dramatic  will  be 
"International  Village."  This  new  com- 
plex of  shops,  restaurants,  and  night 
spots  will  recreate  the  charm  and  warmth 
of  other  continents  In  the  heart  of  De- 
troit. Featured  attractions  wUl  include 
the  Paris  sidewalk  cafe,  the  Arabian 
Bazaar,  the  Gay  Nineties  nightclub,  the 
oriental  teahouse,  and  many  others 
This  will  also  enhance  the  Detroit  finan- 
cial picture— an  estimated  $40  million  of 
assessments  wiU  replace  the  old  assessed 
value  of  less  than  $4  million. 

This  is  but  a  brief  description  of  De- 
troit's xirban  renewal  program.  It  will 
result  in  many  important  improvements, 
which  are  tremendously  important  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city,  but  are  hard  to  meas- 
ure in  exact  terms.  The  dollar  value 
can  be  measured,  however,  as  assess- 
ments in  the  six  areas  rise  from  $16,368,- 
000  before  redevelopment  to  $104,250,000 
after.  This,  plus  all  the  better  housing 
that  is  being  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
former  slum  dwellers  makes  this  a  pretty 
impressive  record. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    the 

T^payers  Association,  Inc., 
statement  on  the  war  on 
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SxUBB  No.  64-a — Thk  Was 

AMD  THX  EXXCUnvX  BSANCH 

economy  continues  to  lie  an 
Section    year    theme    in    the 

\.    Ooncurrently,  how- 

Johnson  has  appointed  Peace 
,  Sargent  Shrlver.  as  specUi 
I  Mlfltant  to  Implement  a  f ed- 
A»d  war  on  poverty  campaign, 
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that  the  program  will  l>ecome 
Utile  endeavor  defeated  by  Its 
radlctions.    Por  this  reason,  it 
,.    to  Inlefly  discuss  the  means 
u  bilized  in  the  pursuit    of  these 
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the  executive  branch  are  dedi- 


cated   to    the    program's    success    and    agree 
upon  the  means  to  be  used. 

It  mtist  l)e  recognized  and  accepted  that 
some  agencies  will  enjoy  a  priority  on  appro- 
priations and  others  will  have  to  cut  down 
expenditures  and  possibly  discontinue  pro- 
grams. This  must  also  be  accepted  by  our 
citizenry  In  general:  If  poverty  Is  to  be  the 
criterion  for  receiving  Federal  aid  and  sub- 
sidies, then  the  demands  of  other  privileged 
groups  and  representatives  of  geographical 
areas  cannot  be  heeded.  Por  example,  there 
is  currently  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  dis- 
lodge the  Wonnles  pension  bill  which  origi- 
nally provided  a  $100-a-month  pen.slon  for  all 
veterans  of  1917-18.  The  present  bill  re- 
stricts the  pension  to  World  War  I  veterans 
with  more  than  90  days  of  service  and  In- 
comes of  less  than  $3,6qp  ($4,800  for  married 
persons  with  dependents).  We  still  think  It 
Is  outrageous  and  that  this  demonstrates  the 
potential  snag  In  the  poverty  war  that  we 
were  discussing.  If  antlpoverty  Is  to  be  the 
theme,  then  handouts  on  the  basis  of  service 
only,  amounting  to  almost  $5  billion  In  5 
years,  are  out  of  line.  Twenty-three  million 
taxpayers  would  be  contributing  to  pensions 
for  about  i  million  veterans  with  higher  In- 
comes. A  successful  war  on  poverty  will 
eventually  aid  every  American  directly  or  In- 
directly, but  a  "veteran  handout"  not  a  dis- 
ability payment,  mind  you.  Is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  an  austerity  program. 

General  adherence  to  a  single  purpose  to 
guide  and  motivate  concerted  action  Is  a  rare 
state  of  affairs  In  a  governmental  structure 
which  Is  constantly  plagued  by  petty  Inter- 
agency differences  and  power  struggles.  The 
danger  of  duplicated  effort  and  overlapping 
policies  and  authority  will  have  to  be  con- 
stantly watched.  Already  five  Cabinet  level 
departments  are  taking  part  In  the  plans 
that  are  being  made  and  some  of  the  an- 
nounced and  proposed  programs  are  clearly 
similar  In  structure  and  or  purpose  to  pro- 
grams and  policies  currently  In  effect.  We 
do  not  Intend  to  put  a  damper  on  the  pov- 
erty war  or  to  play  the  role  of  a  negative 
armchair  critic.  However,  since  the  time  of 
the  New  Deal,  Americans  have  witnessed 
bureaucratic  mushrooming  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Endless  debate,  campaign  slogans, 
platforms  have  promises,  and  two  extensive 
and  widely  acclaimed  Hoover  Commission 
studies  have  l>een  able  only  to  stem  the  tide 
somewhat. 

The  tide  referred  to  Is  the  basic  political 
tendency  for  the  Government  to  move  for- 
ward much  more  easily  than  backward. 
Once  the  funds  and  authority  for  a  program 
have  been  allocated,  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
the  agency  or  department  Involved  to  keep 
and  expand  that  authority,  and  for  the  mon- 
ey expended  to  become  deeply  rooted  in  the 
economy.  There  Is  also  the  consideration 
that  suspension  of  a  program  may  force 
someone  to  admit  that  the  money  already 
invested  has  been  wasted.  Por  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  reasons,  then.  It  Is 
difficult  to  terminate  a  program  even  when 
the  wisdom  for  continuing  It  Is  seriously 
doubted  or  Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  be  Incor- 
porated Into  another  program  or  superceded 
by  It. 

A  prime  example  of  this  Is  the  Navy  radio- 
telescope  program,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. It  started  In  1948  when  Navy  sci- 
entists desired  a  king  size  telescope  that 
would  detect  radio  signals  from  outer  space. 
By  1956  this  developed  Into  the  concept  of  a 
giant  reflector  600  feet  In  diameter  (twice 
the  size  of  a  regulation  football  field).  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  30  million  with  a  per- 
sonnel complement  of  30  persons.  After 
congressional  authorization,  the  figures  bal- 
looned to  a  cost  of  300  million  and  a  com- 
plement of  1146  people  who  required  offices, 
laboratories,  housing,  etc.  The  project  was 
cancelled  July  18,  1963,  after  62  million  had 
been  spent.  The  President's  science  advisers 
considered  cancellation  In  1958  but  It  took 


the  Department  of  Defense  4  years  to  decide 
to  cancel  the  project.  The  war  on  poverty 
cannot  afford  such  blunders. 

Sargent  Shrlver  has  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity to  Implement  new,  untried  plans,  with 
a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  growth  to  con- 
duct field  operations.  However,  the  Peace 
Corp  was  far  removed  from  any  existing  pro- 
gram In  purixMe,  substance,  and  structure. 
Welfare  efforts,  agricultural  programs,  ur- 
ban renewal,  measures  to  Increase  employ- 
ment. Industrial  and  Investment  incentives, 
and  rural  Improvements  all  have  been  and 
are  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Government. 
Hopefully,  the  war  on  poverty  will  bring 
forth  not  only  sounder  measures,  rather 
than  the  stopgap  approaches  that  have  too 
frequently  failed  in  the  past,  but  also  inte- 
grate the  campaign  In  all  areas  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  will  be  particularly  challenging  to 
preach  economy  at  the  same  time.  If  a  clear- 
ly stated  program  evolves,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  allow  expenditure  priority  for  one 
area  of  Government  and  exact  the  highest 
standards  of  tiirift  In  another.  However, 
such  a  clear  distinction  tias  not  l>een  made 
thus  far.  It  sliouid  be  openly  admitted  that 
this  war  will  be  expensive.  The  current  ad- 
ministration will  surely  t>e  supported  and 
long  remembered  if  poverty  and  its  tragic 
effects  are  reduced  by  Its  program. 

The  poverty  war  must  not  only  be  a 
planned  and  integrated  movement.  It  must 
also  be  proposed,  developed,  and  evaluated 
with  the  utmost  honesty  and  frankness. 
This  requires  public  tolerance  as  well  as  po- 
litical courage.  Otherwise  costly  mistakes 
may  Im  covered  up  by  continued  waste. 

The  President  recently  announced  various 
savings  in  the  executive  depfutment  result- 
ing from  un\is«d  appropriated  funds.  The 
largest  single  item  was  area  redevelopment 
funds.  In  view  of  the  recent  empliasls  on 
the  need  to  eliminate  poverty,  this  was  a 
surprising  statement  which  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  a  conflict  of  interest  i>etween  do- 
mestic welfare  programs  and  governmental 
economy.  Programs  such  as  the  ARA  should 
be  clearly  evaluated  at  the  outset  of  the 
organized  antlpoverty  campaign.  If  they 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  successful.  It 
would  tiardly  seem  to  lie  the  time  to  lower 
their  funds.  If  they  have  failed  to  produce 
the  results  intended,  why  not  scrap  the  pro- 
gram? 

The  campaign  must  be  geared  along  the 
lines  of  a  one-shot  stimulus  that  will  en- 
able people  to  help  themselves  and  overcome 
particular  adversities  and  misfortunes  that 
liave  kept  them  down.  It  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  a  permanent  basis,  although  it  will 
obviously  take  some  time  for  It  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  following  letter  received  by  a 
Memt}er  of  Congress  rather  wittily  portrays 
the  kind  of  response  that  the  poverty  war 
should  be  consciously  directed  to  avoid  in 
deed  as  well  as  word: 

"Dkak  Congxxssman  :  I  hate  to  tell  you  my 
troubles,  but  I  tiave  tried  everything  else  I 
know.  I  feel  that  only  you  can  help  me  now. 
"I  have  a  dependent  relative  staying  with 
me  who  has  very  little  fiscal  re^x>nsibillty. 
He  is  very  good  natxired  and  means  well,  but 
he  keeps  buying  presents  for  my  wife  and 
me,  and  our  two  cdilldren.  He  cliarges  these 
presents  to  my  account.  When  tie  sees  some- 
thing that  be  thinks  we  need  he  buys  It  for 
us. 

"Hiany  of  these  things  are  not  needed  by  us 
and  in  very  few  cases  are  they  exactly  what 
we  would  have  bought  if  we  had  lx>ugbt 
these  things  ovirseives.  Because  he  doesn't 
work  for  a  living,  money  doesn't  mean  txw 
much  to  him  and  tie  tends  to  buy  the  first 
tiling  he  sees  and  doesn't  shop  around  like 
I  would  do  if  I  were  purctiaslng  the  Items. 
He  Is  also  quite  generous  to  the  pocM*  and 
needy,  but  often  gives  to  those  he  doesn't 
know  who  feed  him  a  soft  line. 

I  Just  received  a  bill  for  tils  last  spending 
spree  and  It  gives  me  a  sick  hopeless  feel- 
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Ing.  I  keep  thinking  how  much  l>etter  off  I 
would  IM  if  I  could  Just  spend  ttiat  money 
for  the  things  I  want  and  oould  give  to  the 
people  and  charities  I  think  are  needy. 
Honestly,  he  does  so  much  of  my  spending 
I  tend  not  to  give  money  to  charity  anymore. 
"He  wont  listen  to  me.  but  he  will  listen 
to  you  because  he  respects  you.  Please  use 
3four  Influence  to  cut  the  spending  habits  of 
my  Uncle  Sam. 

"Sincerely, 
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Our  intention  has  not  been  to  encourage 
pessimistic  reception,  but  rather,  soimd  fore- 
thought. Every  step  In  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing ctironic  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
Ignorance  will  certainly  be  a  step  forward. 
And.  to  ttie  extent  ttiat  steps  taken  now 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  future  and  perma- 
nent sutwidles  and  gifts.  It  is  a  practical 
and  economic  step  also. 

We  hope  that  the  implementation  of  the 
program  will  X>t  as  nonpolltical  as  the  hopes 
and  sentimeiits  that  It  represents,  and  ttiat 
it  wUl  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of,  and 
with  the  effect  of  strengthening  our  system 
of  private  enterprise.  The  more  taxpayers 
we  can  produce,  the  lighter  the  burden  on 
the  rest  of  us. 

Today  Is  a  moment  of  truth  for  many 
Americans.  We  iMlleve  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility and  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  sup- 
port ills  Government  by  honestly  paying  his 
tax  (which  rates  are  too  high)*  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  (which  is  too  complex)  to 
enable  the  Government  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments  (wtiich  are  too  many). 

The  American  Taxpayers  Association  re- 
news its  pledge  to  fight  to  lower  taxes — fight 
to  reduce  unnecessary  Pederal  expenditures — 
and  fight  to  simplify  a  rldicullus  hodge- 
podge legislation,  which  like  Topsy.  Just 
grew,   and,   unfortunately,   is   still   growing. 


ample  to  the  world  of  the  possibilities  of 
contribution  to  the  public  good  by  her 
women. 

The  United  States  has  maintained 
friendly  and  supportive  relations  with 
this  nation  thitiughout  her  existence,  and 
I  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
welcome  cooperation.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  cordial  best  wishes  and  those  of 
the  people  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  to 
Israel.  Her  people  can  proudly  com- 
memorate the  aimiversary  of  her  birth  as 
a  nation. 


Israel  After  16  Years 


SPEEXUH 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  16.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating the  people  of  Israel  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  April  17  anniversary  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation.  In  16  short 
years  since  World  War  n,  these  dedi- 
cated and  industrious  people  have  trans- 
formed a  desert  waste  into  a  prosperous 
and  growing  economy;  they  have  taken  a 
population  with  diverse  national  and  cul- 
tural heritages  and  formed  a  democratic 
society  with  a  literacy  rate  of  78  percent; 
and  they  matured  as  a  nation  to  the 
place  where  they  now  extend  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  84  develop- 
ing nations  on  3  continents. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
take  note  of  Israel's  wise  use  of  the  tal- 
ents of  her  women  in  her  growth.  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir.  Israel's  distinguished  foreign 
minister,  Is  well  known  for  her  contri- 
bution to  Israel  and  the  free  world.  Her 
high  position  in  government  is  symbolic 
of  the  participation  and  accomplishment 
at  all  levels  of  society  of  the  women  of 
this  small  but  great  people.  At  a  time 
when  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
the  increased  entry  of  talented  women 
Into  public  affairs,  Israel  provides  an  ex- 


Oar  G>IIeafiies  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or   KZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Appendix  an 
invocation  delivered  by  MaJ.  Karl 
Applbaum  at  the  Annual  Awards  Din- 
ner Meeting,  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter. 
Association  of  the  VS.  Army,  honoring 
Steven  B.  Derounlan,  James  Grover.  and 
Lt.  Gen  Charles  B.  Duff,  held  Thurs- 
day, March  26,  1964.  at  Port  Totten. 
N.Y.: 

Eternal   God,   Thou   fountain   of  all   that 

is  excellent  and  lieautlful  in  human  life 

to  Thee  we  turn  and  ask  Thy  gracious  bless- 
ings upon  all  those  assembled  here  this 
evening  to  partake  of  the  bounties  which 
Thou  has  bestowed  upon  us.  We  thank 
Thee  for  tiaving  blessed  us  with  the  presence 
of  I^t.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Duff  to  whom  the 
American  people  have  entrusted  the  defense 
of  their  homeland.  Bless  him  with  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  with  knowledge 
and  fortitude,  guide  his  thinking  and  en- 
dow him  with  aU  tliat  Is  in  Thy  power  to 
give.  As  we  are  Uvlng  in  ttx>ubled  times. 
May  he  and  his  loved  ones  always  enjoy 
the  l>est  of  health.  Bless  the  commanding 
general  of  this  post.  Brig.  Gen.  Bernard 
Waterman. 

May  the  days  wtilch  lie  ahead  give  him 
the  Joys  and  pleasure  which  come  to  those 
who  dedicate  ttegaselves  for  their  coim- 
try.  We  thank  Thee.  Oh  God.  for  the  pres- 
ence on   this   earth  of  two  Representatives 

Inthe    Congress    of    the    United    States 

Stxvxn  B.  Dekounian  and  James  Groves 
who  have  been  chosen  by  their  peers  to 
represent  them  in  the  ciUdel  of  democ- 
racy, the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We 
of  the  AUSA  liave  selected  them  for  their  love 
and  devotion  to  God  and  country  and  ask 
Thee,  Pather  in  Heaven,  to  l>e  with  them  all 
the  days  of  their  lives.  May  they  rise  from 
strength  to  strength  in  their  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Guide  them  In  all 
their  endeavors,  and  be  with  them  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day.  May  their  voices  be  heard 
in  the  councils  of  democracy  as  ttiey  fight  for 
wliat  Is  right.  Bless  aU  those  assembled  here 
this  evening  in  honoring  our  honored  guests 
Inspire  us  all  with  special  gifts  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  of  counsel  and  impartial 
Judgment,  that  we  may  uphold  courageous- 
ly that  which  U  right  and  fair  and  follow 
faithfully  whatever  is  honest  and  true. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  al>ate  and  abolish 
every  selfish  ambition  and  unworthy  motive 
and  all  feeling  of  envy  and  ill  will  among  the 
various  classes  in  our,  social  order,  healing 
divisions  and  discord,  and  strengthening 
the  desires  for  mutual  benefit,  in  Thee 
we  give  thanks  now  and  forevermore 
Amen. 


'Pappy^  Van  Winkle:  90-Year,  100 
Proof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KENTUOtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Bi4r.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  article  written  by  George 
Hackett  of  the  Associated  Press.  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  represent 
America's  oldest  master  distiller.  Julian 
P.  Van  Winkle,  Sr.,  who  recently  cele- 
brated his  90th  birthday.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress : 
"Pappt"  Vak  Winkle:  90- Yeas,  100  Pkoof 

JlOGEB    or    COMICONSKNSZ 

(By  George   W.  Hackett) 

Age  shoved  Julian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Sr  ,  into 
a  ctiair  betiind  an  executive's  desk,  but  it 
never  tias  been  able  to  retire  him. 

Mention  of  the  word  "retirement."  and 
America's  oldest  master  tlUtlller  explodes. 

His  ever-present  cane  beats  a  tattoo  on  the 
fioor,  and  tils  cigar  quivers  as  "Pappy"  Van 
Winkle  explains  why  he  is  on  the  Job  to- 
day—tils 80th  birthday. 

"I  keep  yoimg  by  using  a  Jigger  of  com- 
monsense.  Most  human  l>elngs  eat  too 
much,  drink  too  much,  smoke  too  much. 
And  they  wear  out  quicker." 

His  only  concession  to  time  Is  a  4-hour 
work  day  at  the  distillery  (Old  Pltzgerald). 
He  started  out  as  one  of  its  salesman  at 
age  19,  and  now  is  president  of  the  2a-acre 
plant. 

It  Is  a  unique  operation  t>ecause  Pappv 
wont  allow  a  ehemist  on  tlie  groimds. 

"Tou  can't  make  good  whisky  in  a  hvury," 
he  said  emptiatioally.  "Tliafs  what  these 
chemists  try  to  do.  Wtilsky  Is  a  matter  of 
time  and  nature." 

When  he  escorts  visitors  around  the  plant. 
Pappy  carefuUy  points  out  that  the  more 
ttian  2,200  windows  in  IS  unheated  ware- 
houses are  open  8  hours  a  day. 

This  cq>enlng-and-cloelng  operation  costs 
alxnit  HjOOO  In  labor  a  year,  but  Pappy  con- 
tends that  "ovar  product  sleeps  liest  with  the 
windows  open." 

Recently,  he  was  taking  a  Scottish  distiller 
on  a  warehouse  tour  when  a  windstorm 
arose.  As  a  section  of  roof  fiew  past  tils  head, 
the  Scot  asked  his  guide.  "Dlnna  ye  overdo 
the  ventilation  in  this  place  a  wee  bit?" 

The  incident  eventually  found  Its  way  into 
the  one  of  the  advertising  columns  which 
Pappy  prepares  for  a  number  of  national 
magazines. 

WAS     SALESMAN 

Most  of  the  anecdotes  were  collected  while 
he  was  a  salesman  covering  Kentucky.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  West  Virginia. 

O  none  trip.  Pappy  encountered  a  barber 
with  the  strange  name  of  "Either  One." 

Asked  how  ttiat  was  acquired,  tiie  barber 
explained:  "Mammy  allowed  stie'd  name  me 
Abraham.  My  paw  held  out  for  Ulysses 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the 
preacher.  His  suggestion:  "Just  name  him 
either  one.' " 

In  another  little  town.  Pappy  recalled, 
there  was  a  housewife  who  l>aked  only  mince 
and  apple  pies.  To  tell  them  apart,  she 
marked  the  crusts  with  the  letters  TM.  One 
for  '"ns  mince"  and  the  other  for  "taint 
mlnoe." 

ON   TO   LOUI8Vn-LE 

W,hen  Pappy  enrolled  at  Centre  College 
In  his  naUve  Danville,  Ky.,  the  family  ex- 
pected him  to  enter  politics.    His  father  and 
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an  uncle  wan  lawyWB,  »nd  ftlao  bad  wrved 
as  Kentucky  lecretarles  at  state.  But  col- 
lege dldnt  ap  peal  to  Pappy,  ao  he  came  to 
IxnilsTllle.  api  lied  for  a  )ob  at  tbe  dlatlUery 
and  waa  litred  Immediately. 

"Saleamen  1  oday  don't  know  what  travel 
la."  said  Papp  f.  "Tbelr  Idea  Is  to  be  hocne 
every  night.  I'd  go  tor  60  days  by  buggy 
and  train,  ooa  e  back,  and  go  right  out  again. 
You  gotta  kee  p  busy  to  make  money." 

This  phllos  ipihy  la  passed  along  to  his 
saleamen,  whc  mast  occaalonally  In  Pappy's 
oOoe  f OT  a  pi  p  talk.  Bventoally,  the  con- 
versation drt  ta  around  to  the  Industry's 
critics. 

"The  dlstUl(  r  must  face  up  to  his  antago- 
nlzers,"  Papp]  aaserta.  "He  Is  not  a  seoond- 
daaa  citizen.  Whisky  Is  a  Oovemment- 
regulated  tnisl  tieas.  bealdea  being  the  highest 
taxed.  Our  i  eople  go  to  church  and  sup- 
port ahxkoat  al  civic  enterprises  ^th  QK>ney 
and  not  eonve  satlon." 

Not  long  ag  >,  the  president  ot  a  Kentucky 
ooUege  called  cm  Van  Winkle  for  a  sizable 
contrlbutloa. 

"What  4rou  d  your  trustees  think  of  ac- 
cepting moni  y  from  a  distillery?"  Pappy 
asked,  half  to  eat. 

"Dont  won  r."  the  educator  repUed.  "We 
flgura  that  m  ney  has  been^worklng  for  the 
DevU  long  eiiough.  Let  us  have  It  for  a 
while." 

Pi^py  hand  sd  over  a  check. 


How  '  'o  Haadle  a  Problem 
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Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Lester  H.  Id  ble.  district  court  Judge  in 
Heleiui,  Mod  „.  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  dealing  \(ith  the  Juvenile  problem  In 
the  country.  In  the  AprU  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Dl{  est  is  a  story  on  the  success 


jcMe  has  had  in  handling 


juvenile  mat  era  through  public  hearings. 
In  addition  to  that  the  Judge  has  been 
active  for  a :  aog  time  in  this  field  and  for 
the  benefit  c  I  my  colleagues  I  insert  here 
a  recoit  let  er  I  had  from  Judge  Loble 
concerning  he  success  of  another  pro- 
gram: 

Biaa.  Jamzb  B.  trn. 
Botue  Oglce  J  tuilding, 
WoMhinffUm. .  >.C. 

DBAS  Joe:  I  >ver  30  years  ago  together  with 
others,  I  hel]«d  establish  a  trade  school  at 
Helena.  Ove'  9,000  students  have  received 
training  ther  .  It  operates  through  the  Hel- 
ena High  Set  ool  and  Is  outstanding.  Every 
a  years  these  high  school  students  build  a 
house,  under  the  supervision  of  the  trade 
school  and  t  le  various  labor  unions.  The 
house  is  sold.  This  school  has  trained  4,500 
in««->»«Tiir«  sad  technlclaoa.  It  prepares 
youngsters  for  the  building  trader,  welding, 
flight  tratnlni  \ — It  has  trained  over  3.500  hlg^ 
achool  studei  ta  and  has  a  night  school  for 
adults.  The;  have  trained  pUots,  aviation 
mechanics,  welders,  electrical  workers,  radio 
repalrmMi  ax  d  operators,  etc.  Theee  grad- 
uates have  lean  outstanding  In  Lockheed, 
Canaveral,  az  d  many  other  places.  In  short, 
we  bare  been  doing  to  Helena,  Mont.,  for  30 
years  what  li  now  being  widely  dlsciissed  to 
Waahlngton.  Someone  In  Waahtogton  who  Is 
Identified  wl  h  the  new  program  ought  to 
spend  a  week  tiere. 

lUs  Is  veif  helpful  to  my  Juvenile  pro- 
gram.  I  have  had  many  youngsters  who  have 


been  to  some  minor  trouble  oonttoue  to  high 
school  for  a  half  day  and  go  to  this  to^de 
achool  tat  a  half  day.  They  have  turned  out 
to  be  very  successful  and  some  now  own  their 
own  shops  to  the  various  trades,  and  some  are 
working  for  other  people.  I  recall  a  14-year- 
old  boy  nearly  6  foot  taU,  who  wanted  to  drop 
out  at  school  (I  knew  he  was  embarrassed  by 
the  Uttle  kids) .  He  wanted  to  be  a  mechanic. 
He  did  very  well  at  the  trade  school. 
Best  regards, 

Lestxb  H.  Loble, 

Judge. 


Pfc.  Alan  Y.  Matsoora  Is  Sixth  Sooth 
Yietnan  Casualty  From  Stafe  of 
Hawaii 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  United  States  may  not  offl- 
cially  be  at  war,  we  hear — time  and  time 
again — of  many  of  our  fine  young  men, 
barely  into  manhood,  yet  serving  with 
the  Armed  Forces  overseas,  gallantly 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  the  ever-contin- 
uing fight  for  liberty,  freedom,  and  the 
right  to  live  imder  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

One  such  dedicated  soldier  was  Pfc. 
Alan  Y.  Matsuura  of  Honolulu,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rokuro  Matsuura.  who, 
while  in  a  helicopter  at  the  scene  of  a 
battle  in  South  Vietnam  on  April  12, 
1964,  was  killed  as  the  result  of  guerrilla 
attack. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  losrf  of  their  loved  ones  by  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  shall 
not  prove  in  VEdn.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  from  such  tragedies  and  profound 
moments  of  sorrow,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matsuura  have  suffered,  there  will 
emerge  the  compensation  of  eventual  at- 
tainment of  world  peace  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  For  surely.  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  if  we  cannot 
learn  how  to  live  together,  we  shall  all 
die  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted,  I  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
April  13,  1964,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

SixTB  IsiiANont  Is  Killed  in  Vietnam 

Pfc.  Alan  Y.  liCatsuura  of  Honcrfulu  was 
killed  yesterday  to  South  Vietnam  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  nxlaslle  woirnd  In  the  chest,  the 
Army  annoimced  today  to  Washington. 

Matsuura,  19.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rokuro  Matsuura  of  2633  Maunawal  Place, 
was  crew  chief  aboard  a  helicopter  struck  by 
Commiinlst  guerrilla  fire,  the  Army  said. 

He  was  the  sixth  Islander  to  be  killed  to 
the  Vietnam  fighting. 

"To  me.  It  Is  a  senseless  war,"  Matsuura's 
father  said  to  the  momtog. 

His  son  was  to  the  Army  less  than  a  year. 
He  was  sworn  to  last  April  23  and  was  only 
home  once  stoce  then — an  hour's  stopover 
while  en  route  to  Vietnam. 

"We  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  at  3  o'clock 
to  the  momtog,"  Matsuura  said. 

He  said  hla  son  wrote  home  frequently, 
telling  htm  about  the  work  on  his  helicop- 
ter and  advising  the  famUy  not  to  worry. 


Private  First  Class  Matauura  was  a  grad- 
uate  of  Kalanl  High  School.  Before  he  went 
toto  the  Army,  he  worked  as  a  mechanic  for 
a  service  station. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Kenneth  D.,  and  a  alster,  Paultoe. 

Other  Island  soldiers  killed  to  Vietnam 
were  CWO  James  H.  lahlrhara.  Cap.  Kenneth 
Good,  Specialists  Richard  Ellis  and  James 
Oabrlel,  and  ist  Lt.  Thorstan  Scobel. 


The  Uaholy  Trinity 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  your  Oovemment  and 
mine  should  go  to  finance  the  medical 
care  of  our  senior  citizens  Is  one  which 
has  no  easy  answer.  But  Mr.  Angelo 
Scott,  of  the  lola,  Kans.,  Register  has  ad- 
vanced a  thought  which  is — sadly 
enough — overlooked  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  today's  Ck>vemment. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Unholy  Trinity,"  into  the 
Record : 

The  Unholt  TaiNrrr 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  moans:  "Once.  Just 
once,  before  this  old  earth  turns  to  ashes, 
we'd  like  to  see  a  b\u-eaucrat  get  a  simple 
lesson  through  his  head : 

"The  people  and  the  taxpayers  are  the 
same;  the  Government  and  the  pe<^le  are 
the  same;  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
are  the  same." 

How  well  I  agree. 

To  listen  to  most  pronouncements  from 
Waahlngton  these  days,  you  would  thtok 
that  the  po<Mr  people  of  the  country  have 
nothtog  but  the  vote;  that  the  taxpayers  are 
a  quite  separate  tribe,  few  In  nvmibers  and 
mostly  as  rich  and  impersonal  as  General 
Motors;  and  that  the  whole  function  of  good 
old  ktodly  Uncle  Sam  Is  to  take  trxxa  the 
taxpayers  and  give  to  the  people. 

But  we  alSQ  hear  precisely  the  same  soph- 
istry from  the  other  end  of  the  Itoe.  We. 
the  poor  people  right  here  to  Icria,  think  It's 
Just  dandy  If  good  old  ktodly  Uncle  Sam 
gives  us  some  of  the  money  he  has  taken 
from  those  far  away  rich  taxpayers  to  the 
form  of  Federal  aid  for  highways  or  flood 
control  dams.  That  makes  it  free,  doesn't 
It? 

The  Free  Press  was  moved  to  Its  comments 
because  of  a  apeech  to  Detroit  by  a  Federal 
official  to  favor  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  social  security. 

Most  leaders  of  this  movement,  said  the 
official,  "have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  18  million  aged  cannot  be  adequately 
protected  by  the  voluntary  system  either 
at  their  own  expense  or  at  the  expense  of 
younger  contributors.  The  question,  then. 
Is  what  form  government  aid  shoxild  take." 

"There  you  have  the  classlg  trio."  says  the 
Free  Press.  "The  poor  pe6ple,  aged  and 
younger,  who  can't  afford  medical  payments; 
the  benevolent  Government,  which  Is  going 
to  help,  and  the  taxpayer,  who  will  pick  up 
the  tab. 

"The  catch,  of  course.  Is  that  they're  all  the 
same.  There  aren't  any  other  people  In  this 
covmtry  except  old  people  and  yotmger  peo- 
ple. If  they  can't  pay  medical  costs  between 
them,  nobody  can. 

"In  short,  the  Government  (us)  totends 
to  make  the  taxpayers  (us)  kick  to  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  people  (also  xis)." 
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P^.  k  L.'s  Operation  Trees 
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Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr,  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Public  Utilities  Fort- 
nightly there  is  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  X.  Plannery  of  my  district  re- 
garding the  Pennsylvania  Power  L  Light 
Co.'s  Operation  Trees  program.  This 
well-written  article  emphasizes  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  li  Light  Co.  and  its  ofBdals  to 
spread  a  carpet  of  green  over  some  of 
the  ugly  scartf  left  by  the  mining  indus- 
try. 

I  commend  Mr.  Plannery  for  his  article 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Power  It  Ught  Co. 
for  their  forward-looking  attitude.  I 
believe  every  Member  of  the  House 
should  be  awave  of  this  marvelous  pro- 
gram: 

What  Othehs  Think— P.p.  &  L.'s  Operation 
Trees 
The   Pennsylvania  Power   &   Light   Co.   is 
carrying  on  a  program  to  wrap  a  green  cur- 
tato  around  the  ugly  relics  of  mtotog  to  the 
anthracite  area  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Called  Operation  Trees,  the  program  Is  de- 
signed to  restore  the  natural  beauty  to  an 
area  pockmarked  with  piles  of  mine  waste 
and  strlpptog  scars. 

Improvtog  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
antliraclte  area  might  have  been  reason 
enough  for  the  project,  but  PP.  &  L.  also 
expects  that  addtog  to  the  aesthetic  beauty 
of  the  region  will  tocrease  Its  opportunitlea 
for  eoon<xnlc  growth. 

An  todustrlal  prospect  might  like  the  avail- 
able labor  supply,  and  available  Industrial 
sites,  low-cost  financing,  proximity  to  mar- 
kets and  the  area's  highway,  air  and  rail 
transportation  system,  but  he  may  decide 
against  locattog  to  the  coal  region  because  of 
the  iinslghtly  appearance  of  mining  relics. 

PP.  &  L.'s  solution  is  simple:  Hide  the 
blighted  areas  behind  banks  of  trees.  The 
company's  goal  for  1964  is  to  plant  250.000 
trees  in  an  area  extendtog  from  Carbondale. 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  Lackawanna 
County,  to  Lykens.  In  Dauphin  County.  Ihe 
chief  cities  in  the  area  are  Scranton  and 
Wllkes-Barre. 

Ultimately,  P.P.  &  L.  hopes  that  the  pro- 
gram win  be  a  spur  for  the  planting  of  20 
mUllon  trees  that  will  transform  the  land 
face  of  some  700  square  miles  of  land  in  the 
anthracite  area. 

Planting  trees  to  cover  blighted  areas  might 
seem  a  simple  matter,  but  the  peculiar  qual- 
ities of  the  soils  involved  required  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  research.  Some  t3rpe 
trees  simply  would  not  live  in  soils  com- 
posed mostly  of  mine  wastes  or  stripping 
subsoils. 

For  this  reason,  the  tree-planting  program 
was  attacked  in  three  phases.  With  PP.  ft  L. 
contributing  about  Kro.OOO,  the  first  phase 
was  a  research  and  study  program  carried 
out  by  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  of  the  U.S.  Depmrtment  of  Agricxil- 
ture. 

The  next  phase  was  to  locate  and  map  the 
areas  where  the  tree  covers  are  necessary. 
The  third  phase  was  to  do  additional  ex- 
perimental work  with  additional  species  of 
trees  not  encountered  In  the  orlgtoal  survey 
to  determine  if  they  would  be  adaptable  to 
screening  purposes. 

All  the  Information  was  coded  on  a  series  of 
35  maps  covering  the  entire  anthracite  re- 


gion. These  maps  show  highway  ai^roaches 
to  communities  and  major  connecting  roads; 
indicate  where  plantings  are  prescribed; 
where  bulldoitog  or  grading  Is  required;  and 
also  translate  the  miles  of  needed  tree  shield 
Into  type  and  numbers  of  seedltogs  required 
for  screening  the  mine  workings. 

"Stimulus  for  developing  the  program  was 
the  basic  {voblem  alwajrs  encountered  by  the 
anthracite  area  peoi^e  in  their  efforts  to 
attract  new  todustry,"  explatoed  R.  C.  Swartz, 
vice  president  of  PJ».  &  L.'s  Divisions  Opera- 
tions Department.    He  added : 

"The  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  all  too  fre- 
quently potential  new  Industry  finds  eco- 
nomic factors  agreeable.  But  the  lack  of 
aesthetic  attractions  affects  these  economic 
factors.  In  plato  words.  Industry  can  find 
exceUent  toducements  In  the  form  of  plant 
sites,  shell  bulldtogs,  low-cost  financing,  will- 
ing and  skilled  workers,  friendly  people,  con- 
venience to  workers — most  everything  ex- 
cept perhi^w  the  decisive  factor,  natural 
beauty." 

It  was  not  always  that  way  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's anthracite  region.  The  area  was  once 
blessed  with  a  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Verdant  mountato  landscapes  and  sparkling 
lalces  and  streams  were  the  area's  heritage. 
Magnificent  forests  supported  a  major  lum- 
ber Industry. 

But  the  "black  gold,"  the  world's  finest 
deposits  of  antliraclte  coal,  changed  the 
face  of  the  area.  Starting  to  the  early  1800's. 
the  mining  of  coal  became  the  area's  chief 
Industry.  However,  stoce  World  War  n  the 
todustry  has  been  to  a  steep  decltoe  and  the 
area  has  managed  to  stay  alive  only  because 
of  its  totenslve  todustrlal  development  pro- 
grams. PP.  ft  L.  has  cooperated  with  every 
such  program  and  Its  tree  planting  is  an- 
other phABt  at  this  cooperation. 

Restortog  the  face  of  the  land  Is  a  major 
Job,  however.  According  to  the  research 
done  by  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  the  total  area  classified  as  dis- 
turbed by  deep  and  strip  mining  up  to  a 
year  ago  was  about  112,000  acres.  Of  this 
acreage,  76  percent  was  due  to  strip  mining 
and  more  tlian  half  of  this  stripped  land  was 
devoid  of  tree  cover. 

In  all,  19  percent  of  the  total  area  in  the 
coal  fields  has  been  physically  dlstiirbed. 

PP.  ft  L.,  while  it  has  borne  moet  of  the 
cost  of  establlshtog  the  tree-planting  pro- 
gram, is  tvirning  to  service  clubs  and  civic 
groups  to  help  carry  out  the  actual  planting. 
"We  believe  this  is  a  practical  idea,  one  that 
can  be  initiated  quickly,  and  one  to  which  all 
segments  of  the  community  can  participate," 
Mr.  Swartz  stated. 

To  enlist  help  from  community  groups. 
P.P.  &  L.  has  sent  out  brochures  to  numerous 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  providing 
backgroimd  data  on  the  program  and  show- 
ing how  a  community  group  can  undertake 
a  tree-shield  planting.  Also  tocluded  were 
maps  of  the  area,  detailing  proposed  planting 
sites,  a  list  of  nurseries  which  will  offer  guid- 
ance and  seedling  stock,  and  some  basic  in- 
structions for  tree  planting. 

"For  all  approved  sites — those  most  suit- 
able and  most  to  need  of  planting — P.P.  ft  L. 
will  provide  the  seedlings  for  community 
groups."  Mr.  Swartz  explained.  In  addition, 
the  comp>any  wlU  make  Its  own  forester,  John 
P.  Mlkulecky,  available  to  assist  In  coordinat- 
ing the  Individual  screening  projects.  P.P.  ft 
L.  district  representatives  also  will  work  with 
community  groups. 

While  P.P.  ft  L.  has  aimed  primarily  at 
service  clubs  and  civic  organizations  to 
sponsor  todividual  projects  during  the  6- 
week  planting  season,  It  also  is  seeking  co- 
operation from  coal  operators,  landowners, 
merchants  and  industry,  unions,  school 
classes.  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts.  4-H 
Clubs,  and  Future  Farmers  and  F*uture 
Homemakers  of  America. 

Mr.  Swartz  said  that  the  P.P.  ft  L.  pro- 
gram will  not  terminate  with  the  planting 


of  the  screens.  He  said  that  expansion  of 
ttie  beautlflcation  efforts  beyond  the  road- 
aide  screens  will  Increase  the  Important  col- 
lateral benefits,  such  as  reductog  erosion 
providing  timber,  wUdllfe  food  and  cover, 
and  other  conservation  effects.  Thus,  the 
program  tocludes  possibilities  for  turning 
some  of  the  larger  mtoestrlpplng  operations 
Into  future  ponds  for  recreation. 

The  initial  tree-screen  plantings  in  the 
program  were  made  last  sprtog  Local 
groups  participated  with  P.P.  &  l.  employ- 
ees to  planting  l.ioo  trees  at  Hazleton. 
Scranton,  and  Carbondale. 

These  sample  areas  were  chosen  for  Im- 
mediate tree  planting  on  the  basis  -of  their 
proximity  to  major  highways,  assuring  max- 
imum expos\ire  of  the  Uees  to  residents,  vis- 
itors, and  travelers,  and  to  Itoe  with  the 
overall  alms  of  the  program.  To  show  what 
could  be  acc<unpllshed,  four-  and  five-foot 
trees  were  suppUed  by  PP.  ft  L.  to  provide 
a  better  idea  of  the  potential  of  the  screen- 
ing process. 

Mr.  Swartz  explatoed  that  the  program  is 
a  long-range  undertaking.  While  major  ac- 
compllshements  wlU  be  evident  wlthto  a  few 
years,  the  entire  program  likely  will  take 
2  decades. 

But  he  and  other  P.P.  ft  L.  officials  are 
confident  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
anthracite  area  will  once  agato  regain  Its 
original  natural  beauty — ^wlth  the  ugly  re- 
mains of  the  mlnnlng  todustry  tucked  away 
behind  a  llvtog  barrier  of  trees. 

Joseph  X.  Plannery. 

DUNMORE,  Pa. 


Quality  Is  No  Bargain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  22. 1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  recounted  over  and  over  again,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  preserve  the  inde- 
pendent retail  outlets  of  this  Nation. 
The  furtherance  of  our  free,  competitive 
enterprise  is  dependent  upon  this  meth- 
od of  serving  the  general  public  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Each  year  we  are  seeing  more  and 
more  of  the  Independent  retailers  fad- 
ing away  and  closing  their  doors.  The 
trend  is  toward  the  organized,  privately 
owned  outlets,  centralized  chain  store 
operations  and  "discounter  type"  retail 
outlets.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the 
next  10  years,  80  percent  of.  the  retail 
business  in  this  coimtry  will  be  per- 
formed by  this  type  of  merchandising. 

Whether  or  not  this  trend  is  designed 
to  drive  the  small  Independent  mer- 
chants out  of  business  is  a  subject  of 
continual  debate.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  happening  in  this  coun- 
try. Just  as  we  are  experiencing  a  more 
centralized  Government  we  will  inevita- 
bly have  a  more  centralized  retail  opera- 
tion which  can  only  lead  toward  greater 
monopoly  and  less  competition,  the  basis 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

For  several  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  impede  this  trend  of  activity 
through  the  enactment  of  the  quality 
stabilizaUon  bill,  designed  to  protect  the 
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knows  that  price  alone  la 
value.    She  knows  too  that 


manufacturers  oH  national  brand  merchan- 
dise spend  millions  on  research  and  advertis- 
ing to  develop  her  continuing  loyalty.  But 
first  they  must  build  quality  Into  their 
products  because  they  know  that  she  prefers 
allghUy  higher  priced  quality  merchandise 
to  shoddy  goods. 

The  unethical  mass  merchant  literally 
steals  the  good  reputation  of  national  brand 
products  by  using  them  as  loss  leaders  to 
build  up  store  traffic.  But  he  does  not  tell 
the  hotisewif  e  that  he  makes  up  these  losses 
by  overcharging  on  hundreds  of  unknown 
products. 

Purpose  of  the  discounter  Is  to  drive  small 
merchants  out  of  business  to  control  a  mar- 
ket area  so  that  he  can  dictate  the  whole 
prices  at  which  he  will  continue  to  handle  a 
manufacturer's  products.  If  the  manufac- 
turer complies,  this  usually  means  a  sacrlflce 
in  quality. 

Quality  stabilization  protects  quality  by 
giving  the  manufacturer  the  option  to  re- 
fuse the  use  of  his  good  name  and  reputation 
In  unethical  and  deceptive  advertising  and  to 
permit  him  to  establish  a  fair  retail  price  on 
products  bearing  his  trademark. 

So  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  discounters  oppose 
this  measure.  They  are  not  Interested  In 
quality,  but  price  alone — to  bait  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  with  "cheap"  merchandise. 


Eifhty-eifbth  Coagress  RoDcall  Record 
of  CoogressnuB  CWIes  McC.  Mathias, 
Jr. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAXTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  elected  legisla- 
tors Is  one  of  the  requisites  of  successful 
representative  government.  The  record 
of  rollcall  votes,  which  becomes  a  public 
document,  plays  an  essential  part  in  our 
governmental  system  under  which  Mmh- 
bers  of  the  H6use  of  Representatives 
render  regxilar  accoimts  to  their  con- 
stituents at  the  close  of  each  Congress. 

I  sun  appending  herewith  a  short 
resume  of  piy  rollcall  record  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  and  the  2d 
session  through  rollcall  No.  54.  The  roll- 
calls  omitted  from  this  brief  summary 
are,  of  course,  the  quorum  calls: 


Rollcall  record  of  Charles  McC.  AfATHii",  Jr.,  finuxe  of  Representatives 

18T  SESS.,  88TH  CONG. 


Explanation  of  attioii  or  tiilo  of  ibt-  bill 


40 


;m 


62 


Election  of  Speaker - - 

Relating  to  rules  of  the  House -- --- - 

Reiatinc  to  rules  olth«  House.    On  agreeing  to  resolution. - - - 

Authorize  eipendttore  for  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlrltlea — 

Extend  proyfclon  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  snd  Servloe  Act 

To  proclaim  Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  dtlzan  of  the  United  rftates     

Apfwofirlatloiu  tor  the  Armed  Forces.    On  amendment  No.  2 , 

Appropriations  for  the  Armed  Forces.    On  motion  to  recommit - 

Ap|)npiiatioas  for  the  Armed  Forces - - 

Apprt^jriatloQs  far  Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  related  agencies ' 

8applein<ntal  appropriations - - 

Rapeal  otrtatn  leclslation  relating  to  purchase  of  silver - v-.^v ".'" 

MottcB  to  reeoimntt:  Increase  opportunities  for  training  of  physlclan.s,  dentists,  and  professional  public  health  personnel 

Increase  opportopitles  for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  professional  public  health  personnel 

To  estendhed  gr^  program.    To  recommit 

Toestend  the  feed  patoi  program 

Provide  addtttonalbcfllttos  at  StaU  agrlcaltural  experiment  stations - 

Tb  provide  tbat  Meonbers  of  Congress  be  limited  to  costs  of  travel  outside  United  States 

Supplemeotal  approprlstloiis - r 


-do. 
..do. 


Mathiah' 
vote 


6  77 

7  7» 


Oiaattav  sddltioaal  travel  aatborlty  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

Provide  temporary  increase  in  public  debt  limit.    To  recommit 

Provide  temporary  increases  lnj)nbUe  debt  limit 

ProvldliwlM'eoBiideratlonofH.R.  6060 

Aattaorlzliv  appoliitment  of  delegates  to  IntematlDnal  Labor  Organization  Conference 

To  amend  AgrMxltaral  Act - 

Tb  amend  the  Reonanlastton  Act - - 

Appraprtetions  tor  Department  ot  Agrlcalture  and  related  agencies 

Approprlatioiis  torlegulatlTe  branch 

To  amend  Area  Redevelopment  Act -- - --- 

Extenrion  of  esistlDf  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates - 

Appropriations  lor  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Conuneroe,  Judiciary,  and  related  agencla<i 

To  mupfoA  equal  opportunity  requirements  of  Communications  Act  of  1934 „ 

To  amend  the  Dtatriet  of  Colambia  Revenue  Act.    On  motion  to  recommit 

Approprlatlona  tor  Defense  Department —-.....-.- 

To  provide  that  lodges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Militafv  Appeals  shall  bold  office  during  good  behavior 

To  repeal  sobsee.  (dTof  see.  2888  of  title  18  of  United  States  Code - -- 

Approprlatioiis  tor  Defiartment  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies.    Conference  report  on  motion  to  recommit. 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 

Programs  for  preventton  and  abatement  of  air  pollatk>n - - 

To  promote  transfer  of  Executive  power.    On  motion  to  recommit -. 

To  mereese  leodlng  sotbority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.    Conference  report.    Further  conference 

ProTkUag  for  eonsideratioB  of  H.R.  Sa07  to  amend  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act — 

Providing  tor  oonsklcratlaa  of  H.R.  7800 - 

Apivopriations  to  Natienal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Toamaod  Nadenal  Cultare  Center  Act 

Toexpaod  the  voeattonal  edueati<xi  opportunities.    To  recommit 

Toexpand  the  vocstlonal  edncatioa  opportunities.    On  passage 

Pr«TMli«toreofisidenttionorH.R.  7824 -.- 

Motton  to  reeommlt  bill  to  oontinoe  existing  temporary  Increase  in  public  debt  limit 

To  eonttnue  the  existing  temporary  Increase  bt  the  public  debt  limit 

Motion  to  reeommtt  Dfetrlct  of  Cohimbis  crime  blU - 

To  aotboriie  iMlrirsiinr  to  pubUc  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  hlgtier  education 

Motton  to  reeommlt  a  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061.. 

To  amend  farther  the  Foreign  Asslstanee  Act  of  l«6l 

To  aatborias  appropriattoni  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

To  create  a  seleet  eommtttee  to  inveetl^te  res»areh  programs  conducted  by  Federal  Oovernment 

To  amead  the  I^emal  Revenue  Code  of  lOM - 

Motton  to  reeommlt  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ISM... 

To  aotenl  the  IitferMl  SeTBnae  Code  of  1964 

To  iMraMB  rates  of  baste  pay  tor  members  of  the  onltonnediarvloes — _. 

Deknss  Department  umroprtettons - - 

Mettoo  to  reeommlt  bflf  making  approprlattons  tor  loDdry  Independent  executive  bureaus , 
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AMMoprlattons  tor  sundry  faidependent  eaeontlve  bareaia._ 

Rettameot  beneSU  of  Judges 

Sl^J!?  "^^^^^  reppodortton,  and  imbllaiMim'«faMtsrtai'tor"t^^  

To  provide  asriitanrc  In  nninti»^tin  mental  ntMdstisn •  —•  « ■"«»«  i»m« 

Methods  by  which  amounts  available  to  the  States  are  restonSlto  the  TreaOTry" 

To  settle  political  status  of  Puerto  Rleo  »«»ury 

Appropriations  tor  flical  year  1064 * 

To  grant  additional  travel  authority  to  Edocat'ioii  sad  Labor  Caninlttee' 

Construction  at  military  instaUattons  — - 

To  Mimd  Agricultural  Act  of  1040 """""Ill"'" * 

Conterence  report  on  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to  instltntiou'of  higher  edneatioo 

To  revise  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.    Motion  to  reoommrt" "♦• 

For  temporary  Increases  In  pubUc  debt  limit «>wiiiii"i 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  lor  temporary  increaies  in  the  pubUcdebt'flmiU 

For  temporary  Increases  In  the  public  debt  limit  " »- 

Intematlonal  Coffee  Agreement,  1062  — 

For  military  oonatnictioa 

Approprtetlons  for  eertain  cIvU  functions  adinlnlstweil  by  cwtain'6ov«Bmen't  «encie» 

To  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  "Hseuuw 

To  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code 

To  extend  the  apportionm«it  requirement  in  the  CivU  ServiceAot' " 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton    

To  encourage  increased  consumption  of  eotton -. " "" 

Conference  report  on  Wil  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assiirtanoe  Act  of  1061 " 

^'^nc.T^^'^,1^^^,^:^^^''^  devetopii^m  priiiii-torVli "Nattoiil-ci^-ti-^^^^^^ 

Appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  exeeotlve  bneaus  _  

For  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  peiutton:  eonferenee  repwtl — ■ 

To  pievide  legal  assistance  tor  indigent  defendants  In  criminal  cases "in"u'8"o(>urt8 


ICAfnAS* 
vote 


Conference  report  tor  appropriations  tor  oertaln  dvll  functions  administered  by  certain  Ooveramiit"iik"iiriii' 

Conference  report  on  vocational  educatiim  bUl  on  motion  to  recommit  uovemment  agencies 

Conference  report  on  vocationa]  edneatlon -" 

Conference  renort  on  aooroDriattnna  kir  mttib^'i^^tJ^^C^.^ 


Conference  report  on  appropriations  tor  military  oonstraction 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  tor  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  

Appropriations  tor  toreign  aid. 

Appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  eomtmhe'oBlTe  iSwMlwoertinriver'basiM 

For  coinage  of  SMjent  pieces  bearing  the  Ukeness  of  John  Fitzgerald  KenMdy        

Supplemental  appioprtaUons  tor  fiscal  year  ending  Jniw  30, 1064 

To  waive  points  of  order  against  conference  report  on  H.R.  0400 I.I""""III"III 

Conference  report  on  appropriations  tor  iwign'i'dand  retoted'^^MlwtecjJVw 
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To  amend  the  Library  Services  Act.    On  amendment    „ 
Motion  to  recommit  the  Library  Services  Act.. 

To  amend  the  Library  Services  Act 

Providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6041        .  

To  amend  the  Davts-Bacon  Act ' 

To  enforce  the  constitutional  right  to  vote " 

Relatlnc  to  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than  1  position 

Appropriations  Ibr  the  Armed  Forces 

To  amend  Internal  Revenue  Code """' 

To  amend  the  International  Development  Asaociiuion  Act.    to  recomiuit 
To  amend  the  Communications  Act 
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Minneapofit  Has  an  All-America 
■  arm  SjilcB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
speech  of  April  8  congratulating  Min- 
neapolis as  on  All-America  City.  Mr. 
Vernon  C.  Myers,  editor  of  Look  maga- 
zine, cited  Minneapolis  for  its  citizen 
concern  for  preservation  of  its  land  for 
recreational  purposes.  The  park  system 
In  Minneapolis  has  always  been  one  of 
her  outstanding  features.  This  is  a 
major  reason  why  people  who  must  leave 
Minneapolis,  leave  with  deep  regret. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Myers'  speech  to  consider  as  the  discus- 
sion of  our  national  conservation  pro- 
gram proceeds : 

Minneapolis  Has  an  All- America  Park 
System 

In  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  All-Amerl- 
oa  City  Award,  Minneapolis  did  not  stress  In 
lU  entry  the  city's  154  lovaly  parks  within 
the  city  limits — a  park  for  i4>proxlinately 
every  8,000  pe<.ple.    And  not  the  little  poat- 


age-atamp-aized  affairs  that  are  called  parks 
in  aome  big  cities,  but  spacious  recreation 
areas.  I  understajid  that  you  now  have  a 
park  system  that  affords  more  than  an  acre 
of  park^or  ervry  htindred  Minneapolltans, 
so  that  If,  one  sprtng  day,  every  man,  woman! 
child,  and  dog  decided  to  go  to  the  park  at 
the  same  nxMnent.  there  would  be  ^ace  for 
everyone  without  trampling  down  the  grass. 
It  is  probably  such  ah  old  story  to  you  that 
you  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  unusual 
means  by  which  you  have  created  these  parks 
over  the  years.  But  others  are  Impressed  by 
the  simple  logic  of  your  method.  A  park, 
you  believe,  like  street  paving  and  sidewalks. 
Is  an  Improvement  that  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  neighborhood  that  wants  it  and  will 
most  enjoy  It. 

I,  mjrself,  am  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  "citizen  action"  Involved  In  bringing 
these  pcu-ks  to  birth.  Tour  method  is  de- 
scribed In  an  article  by  Ruth  and  Edward 
Brecher,  writing  In  the  National  Civic  Re- 
view for  last  October.     The  authors  aay: 

"The  plan  la  a  shining  example  of  neigh- 
borhood democracy  at  work.  A  young  mother 
worried  about  her  children  placing  in  the 
streets,  for  example,  may  take  her  concern 
to  *er  PTA  meeting  and  suggest  a  new  play- 
ground. The  PTA  Joins  with  the  neighbor- 
hood Improvement  aaeoclatlon  and  auxiliaries 
of  nearby  churches  to  consult  piu-k  officials. 
They  draw  up  tentative  plans  for  a  neigh- 
borhood park  with  a  sandbox  and  wading 
pool^wlngs,  and  teetertotter.  Soon  other 
suggestions  pour  In  for  tennis  courts,  a  base- 
ball field,  sinking  the  field  a  few  feet  so  It 
can  be  flooded  In  the  winter  for  skating." 


The  article  then  describes  the  succeeding 
steps — ^the  final  plans  drawn  up  by  the  park 
board  architect — the  estimate  of  assessments, 
usually  averaging  a  modest  $5  or  so  per  year, 
per  homeowner — and  the  canvass  by  the  park 
enthusiasts  to  obtain  algnatures  of  at  least 
51  percent  of  the  neighborhood  property 
owners. 

Your  prfan  Is  Impressive  because  it  is  sen- 
sible, practical,  workable,  and  as  American 
00  fried  chicken  and  com  on  the  cob.  It  is 
the  way  we  have  always  done  things.  Back 
In  1830,  the  observant  Frenchman,  Alexis  de 
Tbquevllle,  stimmed  It  up  during  a  vlalt  to 
theae  shorea<.  He  wrote  In  astonishment— 
"These  Americans  are  the  most  peculiar  peo- 
ple In  the  world.  •  •  •  in  a  local  community 
In  their  country  a  citizen  may  conceive  of 
some  need  which  Is  not  being  met.  What 
does  he  do?  He  goes  across  the  street  and 
discusses  It  with  his  neighbor.  Then  what 
happens?  A  committee  comes  Into  existence, 
and  then  the  committee  begins  functioning 
on  behalf  of  that  need.  Tou  won't  believe 
it,  but  It's  true.  All  of  this  Is  done  by  the 
private  citizens  on  their  own  Initiative." 

Although  this  was  written  more  than  130 
years  ago.  It  Is  a  perfect  description  of  the 
way  In  which  Minneapolltans  go  about  keep- 
ing their  city  beautiful,  whether  their  com- 
munity action  be  for  the  creation  of  a 
neighborhood  park  or  for  a  massive  face 
lifting  of  the  downtown  area. 

I  have  emphasized  your  park  system  to  this 
extent  because  you  are  doing  here  on  a 
small  scale  wha.t  should  be  done  on  a  na- 
tional scale  In  every  square  mile  of  the  land. 
And  It  should  be  done  without  delay.  It 
Is  said  that  the  UJS.  population  will  have 
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Maj.  Qen.  Melfia  J.  Maas 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JbHN  £.  FOGARTY 

or  aaoBB  iBLAito 
IN  THE  HOU  JE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues  lay.  April  14. 1964 

Mr.  PCXJAITY.   Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yl(  Id? 


Mr.  QUIE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
am  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Mel 
Maas.  He  was  not  only  a  friend,  but  I 
served  with  him  on  the  old  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  early  1940's.  Since 
then  I  have  been  listening  to  him  for 
many  years  trying  to  do  something  to 
help  the  handicapped  people  of  our 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous men  I  have  ever  known.  A  tire- 
less and  dedicated  worker  for  all  the 
handicapped. 

His  biographical  background  gives 
some  indication  of  the  measure  of  the 
man,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  a  brief  synopsis  of  it  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks. 

BilAJ.  GxN.  MiLViN  J.  Maas,  U.S.  Mabink 
Corps  Reserve,  RExnixD 

General  Maas  was  reappointed  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Coniinlttee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  on  March  4,  1961,  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  had  previously  served  as 
Chalmum  since  appointed  on  Aprtl  13,  1964, 
by  President  Elsenhower.  In  addition,  he 
served  as  Chairman  emeritus  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Handlca{>ped,  people- to- people 
program,  having  been  named  Chairman  by 
President  Elsenhower  on  May  29,  1956. 

His  career  includes  16  years  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Mlnneaota;  service  In  the  U.8. 
Marlnee  In  three  wars,  rising  from  a  private 
in  Marine  aviation  in  1917  to  his  present 
raJik  in  August  1962.  He  was  a  native  of 
Duluth,  Minn. 

CONGRESS 

First  elected  to  Congress  from  Minnesota 
In  1936,  at  the  age  of  27.  Served  from  1927 
to  1933  and  from  1996  to  1945.  In  1933  he 
received  national  recognition  and  the  Car- 
negie Silver  Medal  for  heroism  when  he  dis- 
armed a  man  in  the  House  galleries  who  was 
threatening  Members  with  a  loaded  revolver. 
During  his  career  in  Congress,  he  specialized 
in  legislation  promoting  aviation,  national 
defense,  and  measures  to  improve  the  unem- 
ploynxent  situation.  As  a  member  of  the 
PcHVign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
General  Maas  sponsored  seve/al  International 
conferences  designed  to  bring  about  better 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  Prior  to 
W(vld  War  n  he  sponsored  legislation  to 
fortify  Guam  and  was  Joint  author  of  legis- 
lation setting  up  a  promotion  system  for  the 
Navy.  He  also  was  sponsoring  author  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Act  oif  1938  which  governed  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  luitll  pass- 
age of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  He 
also  was  the  congressional  author  of  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  first  military  Women's 
Reserve. 

ICARINE   CORPS 

Entered  the  Marine  Corps  April  6.  1917. 
Served  with  Marine  Aviation  Ln  the  Azores 
throughout  the  war.  In  1926  he  accepted  a 
Marine  Reserve  ccMnmlssion  prior  to  entering 
Congrees.  In  the  summer  of  1941  he  re- 
turned to  active  duty  and  served  at  sea  on 
the  staff  otf  Adm.  William  Halsey  and  In  1943 
with  Adm.  Prank  J.  Fletcher  in  the  Solomons 
campaign.  He  also  served  as  a  Marine  Corps 
observer  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  service  with  the 
Army  Air  Force  at  the  Battle  of  Milne  Bay 
in  1942.  He  also  won  the  Legion  of  Merit 
in  combat.  In  addition  he  wears  12  other 
ribbons.  In  the  fall  of  1942  General  Maas 
resumed  his  duties  In  Congrees  but  returned 
to  active  duty  In  January  1946.  In  May  of 
that  year  he  assumed  oonunand  of  the  Awase 
Air  Ba«e,  Okinawa,  where  he  received  the 
Purple  Heart.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
gexksral  In  the  Marine  Reserve,  June  1.  1960. 
Bllndnesa  overtook  him  In  1961  and  on 
August  1  of  that  year  he  retired  and  was 


advanced  to  major  general  rank  for  having 
been  specially  commended  in  combat. 

PUBLIC    LITE 

For  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  he  was  known  as  "Mr. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve."  For  6  years  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Forces  policy 
Board  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Marine 
Corpe  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and  was  a 
past  commander  In  chief,  Military  Order  of 
the  World  War,  past  national  commander. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (1965-66).  and 
past  national  president  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  ( 1960-61  > . 

In  his  early  business  career  he  was  sales- 
man and  sales  manager.  Later,  he  managed 
a  manufacturing  firm  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In 
1926  he  organized  his  own  Insurance  firm. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Sperry  CcM"p.  from  1946  until  recalled  to 
8u:tlve  duty  In  the  Korean  conflict.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  United  Services  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  of  Mutual  at  Omaha. 

PRESmENT'S    COMMriTEE 

On  June  4,  1964,  General  Maas  was  awarded 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  his  alma  mater. 
Subsequently,  he  had  been  honored  by  Mar- 
quette University.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  National  Re- 
habilitation Association,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Tri-Organizatlon  Scientific 
and  Rehabilitation  Conference  1961,  and  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Citation  for 
Exceptional  Service.  In  1B58  General  Maas 
received  the  AMVETS  Sliver  Helmet  Award 
for  his  long  career  in  public  service. 

On  January  17.  1961.  General  Maas  received 
a  Presidential  Citation  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  noting  his  maJ<M:  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  presented  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Medal  In  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense. 

The  General  resided  with  his  wife.  Kath- 
erlne,  and  their  son,  Melvin  JoMpb,  Jr.,  at 
4714  Essex   Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.     His 

Ssiughter,  Patarlcia.  Is  a  Woman  Marine 
ajor.  His  other  daughters,  are  Mrs.  An- 
thony C.  Martino.  Richmond,  Va..  and  Mrs. 
Leo  Catterton,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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The  iDdependeBce  of  Israel 


SPEEXJH 


or 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NEW    TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  16 
years  ago  that  Israel  was  proclaimed  in- 
dependent. The  future  of  the  country  in 
its  first  moments  of  life  seemed  bleak 
and  unpromising.  TTie  small  wedge  of 
land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  been  torn  by  a  war  that  left 
its  cities  in  ruin  and  its  fields  brown  and 
barren.  And  yet  there  was  a  dream  of 
hope  in  Israel  for  millions  of  people. 
Into  the  new  country  poured  many  men 
and  women  with  their  children  to  begin 
a  new  life.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  Israel,  like  our  own 
United  States,  soon  became  a  "melting 
pot." 

The  people  of  Israel,  with  great  cour- 
age and  resolve,  put  thonselves  to  the 
task  of  building  up  their  coimtry.  New 
and  modem  cities  rose  above  the  rubble 


of  old  ruins,  and  green  fields  and  gardens 
began  to  cover  the  desert  floor.  There 
were  many  difflculties  and  hardships  to 
overcome,  yet  in  as  little  as  16  years 
Israel  has  traveled  along  the  road  of 
progress  more  than  any  other  country  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  success  story  of  Israel. 
Since  1949,  Government  aid  to  Israel  has 
totaled  approximately  $950  million  in 
economic  grants,  technical  assistance, 
development  loans,  and  surplus  foods. 
And  the  role  played  by  private  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  progress  of  Isrsiel.  We 
can  be  justly  proud  of  all  that  we  have 
done  to  help  the  hard-working  and  de- 
voted citizens  of  Israel. 

However,  it  Is  they  that  deserve  all  the 
praise  and  admiration.  We  have  given 
large  quantities  of  aid  to  many  other 
countries  which  are  struggling  to  develop, 
but  none  has  done  as  well  as  Israel. 

The  Israeli  people  are  not  content  to 
stand  still  while  the  world  admires  their 
many  accomplishments.  Perhaps  the 
most  exicting  project  they  are  under- 
taking in  the  effort  to  develop  their 
coimtry  is  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
from  Lake  Tiberius  in  the  north  to  the 
Negev  desert  in  the  south.  Precious 
water  will  be  piped  along  the  line  to 
irrigate  the  dry  and  dusty  lands,  allow- 
ing large  areas  to  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. This  is  Just  one  oustandlng 
example  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Israel's  experience  and  know-how  in 
the  field  of  development  is  now  being 
used  to  help  other  less-developed  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  Israeli  technicians  and  teachers 
throughout  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  In  this  way  they  are  contrib- 
uting their  part  in  the  rapid  rise  to 
prosperity  of  the  countries  in  these 
regions. 

As  they  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  country's  independence,  the  people 
of  Israel  must  find  pride  in  their  success. 
We,  too,  are  proud  to  extend  to  the  Israel 
people  our  congratulations  and  warm 
admiration  for  their  many  achievements. 
It  is  also  our  hope  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  our  two  countries 
will  continue  to  grow  in  mutual  respect 
and  harmony. 


Public  Hoasinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCK.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  thought -pro- 
voking article  about  public  housing 
which  appeared  in  the  April  7,  1964,  is- 
sue of  the  official  publication  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Louisville,  Inc.  Tliis  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Mr.  Henry  V.  Heuser, 
president  of  the  Henry  Vogt  Machine 
Co.,  and  a  very  prominent  and  dedicated 


citlzeD   and   civic   leader  in   our  com- 
munity: 

Some  Facts  About  Public  Housing 
(By    Henry    Heuser) 

Last  month  our  board  of  aldermen  ap- 
proved a  request  from  the  LoulsvUle  Mu- 
nicipal Housing  Commission  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  300-unlt  project — a  high- 
rise  type  scheduled  for  the  area  near  General 
Hospital.  Par  thoee  who  haven't  studied 
the  Implications  of  this,  the  following  facts 
will  probably  be  of  value: 

LoulsvUle  already  has  4,993  units,  housing 
approximately  20,085  persons. 

Residence  Is  permitted  for  earnings  up  to 
•3,500.  per  year  for  two  adults  and  up  to 
$3,600  j>er  year  for  one  adult  and  one  minor. 
If  higher  earnings  are  received,  they  must 
move  out. 

The  mlnimxun  rental  charge  for  two  people 
for  an  efficiency  apartment  Is  $23  per  month 
which  Includes  all  maintenance,  all  utilities 
and  a  range  and  refrigerator.  The  average 
rental  charge  for  an  apartment  Is  $1.29  per 
day  of  which  43  cents  is  for  utilities  or  a  real 
rental  of  86c  per  day. 

Of  the  almost  $40  million  of  municipal, 
tax-free  bonds  Issued  to  build  structures  in 
the  1950's,  some  will  not  fully  mature  until 
the  year  2000.  The  principal  of  some  of  the 
bonds  will  not  be  reduced  imtll  beginning  In 
1984 — 20  years  from  now. 

In  the  year  2000,  a  principal  payment  of 
$791,000  wlU  be  required  on  structures 
erected  In  the  1950'6. 

Each  year,  the  Public  Housing  Authority 
(Federal)  Is  required  to  pay  approximately 
$1,250,000  of  public  funds  Just  to  service  the 
bond  issue  for  the  Louisville  units. 

In  1963,  the  Commission  made  a  total  pay- 
ment-ln-lleu-of-taxes  to  the  city,  county, 
State,  and  our  schools  of  $158,168.01  com- 
pared with  $671,404.96  In  taxes  that  would 
have  been  paid  by  private  housing.  The  tax 
subsidy  was.  therefore.  $513,236.95  or  76Vi 
percent  of  its  rightful  load. 

The  LoulsvUle  Housing  Commission  has 
over  $1  million  of  Government  bonds  and 
the  Income  from  this  approximately  $30,000 
per  year  Is  another  means  of  tapping  the 
public  treasury  that  cannot  be  found  in  the 
regular  PHA  contributions. 

The  residents  of  existing  projects  are  pay- 
ing only  23  percent  of  the  real  cost  that 
private  housing  would  pay  (based  on  17  per- 
cent year  Income  on  $40  million  required  for 
private  housing  compared  with  actual  re- 
ceipts m  1963  by  LMBC.  of  $2,366,333.96 
less  $779,013.82  for  uUUtles) . 

Based  on  the  above  facts  (and  on  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention)  it  Is  be- 
yond my  comprehension  how  any  business- 
man coijld  approve  still  more  public  housing 
and  push  us  still  further  down  the  road  to 
socialism.  The  population  is  already  divided 
into  two  segments — one  of  them  paying 
taxes  to  support  the  other.  The  action  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  further  reduced  the 
tax  paying  segment  and  Increased  that  part 
of  the  population  supported  by  public  funds. 
They  removed  forever  another  part  of  Louls- 
vUle from  the  tax  rolls. 

It  would  be  a  reasonable  question  to  ask — 
"If  you  object  to  Publlb  Jlouslng,  how  do  you 
propose  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  being 
displaced  by  Urban  Renewal?"  Of  course, 
this  was  to  have  been  taken  care  of  before 
any  existing  project  was  approved.  Irrespec- 
tive of  that  Slip.  It  is  noted  that  the  care  of 
the  poor  has  been  with  us  since  the  start 
of  recorded  history,  and  will  probably  stlU 
be  with  us  even  after  the  i}asslng  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Tliere  is  no  simple  solu- 
tion— but  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  hous- 
ing units  supi>orted  by  your  and  my  tax 
money  is  certainly  not  the  answer. 

Substantially  every  Rotarlan  (and  most 
other  dtisens  who  are  able)  contributes 
each  year  those  amounts  of  money  and  hours 
a  effort  as  his  conscience  dictates  to  help 


those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves 
in  a  competitive  world.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, is  It  reasonable  to  make  poverty  so 
desirable  that  you  Impose  a  penalty  when  a 
resident  has  the  guts  to  get  out  and  in- 
crease his  earnings  above  the  "permissible" 
level. 

The  above  Is  being  offered  for  publication 
with  the  thought  that  when  responsible  citi- 
zens more  thoroughly  understand  how  close 
to  socialism  and  complete  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility we  really  are.  their  Instructions  to 
their  legislators  will  come  through  loud  and 
clear. 


Local  Chambers  Sapport  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ac- 
tively opposed  passage  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Community  Development  Act 
of  1964,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
perhaps  it  is  not  speaking  for  all  or  even 
most  of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce. 

A  poll  taken  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  indicates  in  its  early  returns  that 
only  5.5  percent  of  the  majors  queried 
reported  that  their  local  chambers  of 
commerce  were  formally  opposed  to  the 
housing  and  urt>an  renewal  programs. 
On  the  contrary.  66  percent  of  the  cham- 
bers favored  these  programs,  while  the 
remaining  chambers  had  taken  no  formal 
position. 

A  summary  of  the  USCM  poll  appeared 
in  the  March  15, 1964,  United  States  Mu- 
nicipal News  as  follows: 
Local    Chambebs   Suppoht   Urban   Renewal 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  overwhelm- 
ingly support  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  their  cities  despite  opposition  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  according  to 
early  returns  In  a  questionnaire  poll  of  may- 
ors of  member  cities  by  the  TJJB.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  Of  73  responses  In  the  poll's  first 
10  days,  only  4  reported  that  local  chambers 
had  lined  up  oOclally  with  the  U.S.  cham- 
ber's stand. 

The  USCM  poll  was  undertaken  as  spokes- 
men for  the  U.S.  chamber  spearheaded  at- 
tacks on  the  administration's  Community 
Development  Act  of  1964  at  Senate  and 
House  hearings,  where  witnesses  for  the  con- 
ference and  other  public-interest  groups 
urged  continuation  and  expansion  of  ur- 
ban renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
(vol.  31,  p.  17).  The  XJS.  chamber  called 
for  an  end  to  both  programs,  arguing  that 
cities  can  handle  their  problems  "on  their 
own."  It  claimed  It  spoke  for  more  than 
3,900  affiliated  local  organizations  represent- 
ing "an  underlying  membership  of  more  than 
3.5  million  businessmen." 

Poll  replies  from  the  73  cities  indicated 
that  in  48  of  them  local  chambers  were  par- 
ticipating actively — and  often  enthusi- 
astically— In  urban  renewal  undertakings, 
which  they  formally  supported.  In  21  cities 
there  was  no  reported  opposition  by  local 
chambers  to  renewal  programs,  but  they  had 
taken  no  formal  position.  The  remaining 
5.5  percent  of  the   chairb*»«  were  oppKised. 

The  questionnaire  returns  Included  signed 
statemente  by  local  chamb^  officials  In 
cities  large  and  small.  There  were  such 
observations  as  these:  ' 

"Without  quallficatlcm,  this  chamber  (rf 
commerce  supports  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
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Our  executive  board 

_   _   whole  are  very 

In  urban  renewal  and  are 

of   the    program."— Ray- 

4xecutlve  director. 

Mo..  "The   chamber  of 

body  that  eaUed  the  first 

urban  renewal  In  1956. 

always  urged   and  pro- 

-Sarl  Annls.  president. 

inlty    rehabllitotlon    needs 

area.  Executive  Vice  Preal- 

of  the  Greater  Hart- 

of  Commerce  said: 

very  highly  of  the  national 
members  and  support  them 
their  activities,  we  do  feel 
.  to  learn  that  America  has 
rural  to  an  lu-ban  society." 
Roeenbaum  of  the  Stam- 

of  Conuneroe  ticked 

problems   confronting  his 

added:  "It  is  rather  unfor- 

UJB.  Camber  of  Commerce 

with  the  constituent  mem- 

(Wanlsatlon     all    over     the 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

to  insert  in  the  Con- 

the  tranacripi  oC  a 

,„  which  I  waa  prlvi- 

condiici  with  the  distinguished 

of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  the 

H.  HxMPHXXY.  of  Min- 

dvil  rights  bill  now  under 
1  he  other  body. 

in  questlcxung  Senator 
this  program  was  the  able 
Washington  correspondent 
tpolis  Star.  Ben  Cole. 

"Washington  R«x>rt," 

Station  WSBT-TV.  South 

April  22,  1964. 

Judgiaent,  Senator  Hxtmphrzy's 

que  stlons  about  the  civil  rights 

one  of  the  most  useful 

of  what  this  measure  pro- 

\(^t  it  does  not  provide,  that 


he  transcript  follows : 
TxLXVisioM     iNTxavirw    oh 

SXNATOB    HUBEST    H.    HUM- 
BT  CONGXXSSMAN  JOHN 

Bkm  Coli  or  THX  Imdian- 
'  V8BT-TV,  South  Bzin>,  Ind., 


BXAOXMAS.  Civil  rights  is  the 
discussion  here  in  Wash- 
as  the  Senate  continues 
rights  bill.    It's  an  issue 
discussion  in  the  State 
The  spread  of  civil  rights 
Into  the  North,   the  atten- 
the  historic   debate   now 
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underway  In  the  Senate,  and  the  entrance 
of  a  self-proclaimed  segregationist  southern 
Governor  Into  Indiana's  presidential  pri- 
mary— all  these  factors  have  brought  in- 
terest in  the  civil  rights  bill  to  new  heights 
in  our  State  of  Indiana.  Because  of  the 
great  iniportance  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
essential  that  we  should  know  Just  what 
the  civil  rights  bill  does  provide  and,  by  the 
way,  what  it  does  not  provide. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  with  me  here  today 
the  American  best  qualified  to  explain  and 
dlsctiBS  this  legislation.  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHBZT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  A  U.S. 
Senator  for  15  years,  the  majority  whip  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  floor  manager  for 
the  civil  rights  bill,  that  is  to  say.  the  man 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  gruiding 
this  bill  through  the  Senate. 

And  here  to  interview  Senator  Humphket 
with  me  is  the  well-known  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  a  dis- 
tinguished Washington  reporter  and  an  old 
Hoosler  hand.  Ben  Cole.  Senator,  we're  de- 
lighted to  have  you  here  and  Ben  Cole  as 
well. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man. 

Congressman  Bbademas.  To  begin  with.  I 
think  It  might  be  wise  if  we  were  to  review 
the  maj<»'  provlslona  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Senator.  Just  what  does  the  bill  provide? 

Senator  Hubiphret.  This  bill  represents  a 
general  treatment  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  field  of  race  relations.  It 
Includes  11  titles,  the  first  7  of  those  UUes 
being  the  most  important.  One.  protecting 
voting  rights  In  Federal  electione:  title  n. 
on  public  accommodations;  title  m,  access 
to  public  facilities,  such  as  parks,  play- 
grounds and  libraries,  without  discrimina- 
tion: title  IV.  to  accelerate  and  aid  in  the 
process  erf  school  desegregation:  title  V.  the 
exteiMBlon  of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, with  some  additional  responsibility; 
title  VI.  to  make  stire  that  Federal  fimds  are 
not  utilized  to  promote  or  to  encourage  or 
foster  discrimln&tlon  and  segregation;  and 
title  vn,  the  title  that  relates  to  fair  em- 
ployment practices. 

Now.  those  are  the  key  provisions.  There 
is  title  X  which  establishes  the  community 
relations  bxireau — this  is  to  facilitate  the 
voluntary  approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  And  then  we  have  one  other 
title — vm — that  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  statistical  studies  re- 
lating to  voting  and  registration  so  as  to 
facUltate  the  voting  rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cole.  Senator.  I'm  sure  you  must  have 
seen  advertisements  like  this  one  which  have 
raised  questions  which  have  alarmed  a  great 
many  people  about  the  secondary  effect  of 
t^ie  civil  rights  bill — that  it  would  establish 
a  Federal  dictatorship  that  would  somehow 
order  the  whole  lives  of  our  citizenry  quite 
apart  from  the  effort  to  redress  an  old  wrong. 
Could  you  conunent  on  that? 

Senator  Humphret.  Could  I  Just  see  that 
ad  once  again  because  it  isn't  often  that  you 
ought  to  give  the  opposition  free  publicity, 
so  to  speak,  but  this  is  an  ad  that  says,  "One- 
Hvmdred-Blllion-Dollar  Blackjack — The  Civil 
Rights  Bill."  The  very  title  of  this  ad,  of 
course,  shows  its  irresponsibility  and  its  mis- 
representation. I  have  had  some  rather  terse 
conunent  to  make  about  this  ad  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  other  Senators  have, 
because  it  does  misrepresent  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congressman  Brade- 
MAs,  this  ad  doesn't  even  take  into  considera- 
tion the  many  amendments  that  were  added 
on  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  unrelated,  in  other  words, 
to  the  bill  that  Is  before  the  Senate  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  Actually,  I  think  the 
ad  is  an  insult  to  American  intelligence  and 
I  doubt  it'll  have  very  much  effect,  but  it 
does  sometimes  tend  to  Irritate. 

You've  asked  about  whether  or  not  this 
bill  places  undue  jwwer  in  the  hands  of  Fed- 
eral officials  and  the  charge  has  even  been 


made,  as  It  does  in  this  ad.  that  it  promotes 
dictatorship,  gives  tyrannical  power.  I 
think  the  answer  to  this  charge  was  best 
made  by  the  Republican  manager  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
man McCuLLOCH  of  Ohio,  who  is  the  ranking 
Republican  Member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Congressman  is  not  known 
as  a  radical.  He's  a  very  reasonable  man 
and  he  surely  did  attempt  to  be  prudent  and 
restrained  in  his  comment  relating  to  this 
bill.  I  have  a  quotation  here  that  I  think 
is  somewhat  indicative  of  what  this  bill  does. 
Congressman  McCulloch  said  this  bill  was 
"moderate."  he  says  the  measure  "actually 
Is  reasonable,  a  quite  moderate  proposal  de- 
signed to  meet  only  the  most  serious  and 
pressing  injustices." 

LiMrrATiON  or  powbus 

And  speaking  about  the  charge  that  the 
Attorney  Qeneral  would  be  given  dictatorial 
powers,  the  Congi'essman  said.  "Rather  than 
giving  the  Attorney  General  wide  powers,  it 
carefully  spells  out  his  authority.  The  power 
to  issue  enforcement  orders  on  public  accom- 
modations, employment,  and  voting  is  lim- 
ited to^ Federal  Judges."  There  Is  no  admin- 
istrative power  in  other  words  and  volun- 
tary compliance  rather  than  compulsion  Is 
stressed,  and  where  State  civU  rights  laws 
exist — such  as  in  my  State,  or  in  your  State, 
or  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey — and  are 
being  effectively  administered,  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  step  in. 

So  this  bill,  gentlemen,  Is  tailored  to  the 
needs;  this  isn't  based  upon  any  theory;  this 
doesn't  add  any  new  authority  to  the  Consti- 
tution. This  bill  seeks  to  make  the  Consti- 
tution a  living  dociunent  for  every  American 
citizen  instead  of  Just  scxne  American  citi- 
zens. 

Congressman  Braoemas.  Senator,  let  me 
ask  you  this  question  because  it's  another 
fear  that  I  have  heard  expressed  about  the 
dvil  rights  bill  with  respect  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  bill  would  empower  Federal  inspec- 
tors to  require  employers  to  hire  people  on 
grounds  of  race.  I  wonder  If  you  could  say 
a  word  about  the  Equal  Bni^oyment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  also  apeeX  to  the 
issue  of  whether  union  seniority  rights  would 
be  violated  by  this  UUe  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Hxthphret.  Let  me  take  the  latter 
part  of  your  question  first.  Union  seniority 
rights  are  in  no  way  affected  by  this  bill  and 
no  responsible  person  has  ever  been  able  to 
say  80  and  still  look  his  adverwuy  in  the 
eye. 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  require  that 
you  hire  on  the  basis  of  race.  What  it  does 
require  is  that  in  hiring  you  do  not  deny  a 
fellow  citizen  a  job  because  of  his  race  or 
because  ot  his  religion  or  his  national  origin. 
This  legislation  could  have  been  of  great  help 
years  ago — we  had  people  in  America  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  were  inunigrants  that 
were  denied  Jobs  because  they  were  Irish  or 
because  they  were  Swedish.  We've  had  waves 
of  immigration  where  the  Immigrant  has 
suffered  discrimination.  In  this  Instance  we 
see  a  good  deal  of  suffering  and  Injustice 
beoause  of  discrimination  due  to  race  for 
the  Negro.  What  this  bill  says  is  that  race 
shall  not  be  a  factor  in  hiring,  that  you  shall 
hire  people  on  the  basis  of  their  ability, 
that  you  shall  hire  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  citizenBhip — a  citizen  of  the  United 
States — not  an  Irish  citizen  or  a  Norwegian 
citizen  or  an  oriental  American  citizen  or 
a  Negro  American,  but  an  American  citizen. 
We  want  only  one  qualiflcatloin  in  this  Na- 
tion— that's  ability,  excellence,  competence. 
And  this  particular  section  of  the  bill, 
title  vn.  doesn't  give  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  any  authority  to  en- 
force anything.  It  doesn't  give  them  any 
authcoity  to  run  in  pellmell  and  investi- 
gate. It  can,  however,  receive  a  complaint 
from  a  citizen,  it  will  analyze  that  complaint 
and,  if  two  or  more  Commissioners  decide 
that  there  Is  some  merit  to  the  complaint, 
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then  the  Commission  can  hold  a  hearing  and, 
U  tt  feels  after  this  hearing  that  there  Is 
considerable  merit  to  the  complaint.  It  may 
or  It  may  not  go  to  a  Federal  district  court, 
to  a  Federal  Judge,  and  place  this  evidence 
before  the  Judge,  Just  like  a  new  case  of  law 
and  ask  the  Judge  for  a  remedy. 

You  don't  have  any  dictatorial  powers  by 
thfe  Commission.  All  the  Oommission  can 
do  Is  represent  the  citizen.  The  dtixen  says, 
"I've  been  the  victim  of  discrimination.". 
The  Commission  says,  "We'U  take  a  look  at 
it,  we'll  screen  it;  let's  see  whether  you 
have."  If  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  there  has  been  discrimination,  the  Com- 
miasion  then  can  go  to  a  Federal  Judge  and 
to  a  Federal  court  and  can  say,  "Here  are  the 
facts  as  we  see  them,  Mr.  Judge;  you  analyse 
these  facts,  and  see  if  we  have  a  court  case." 
If  the  Judge  finds  that  there  has  been  dls- 
oriminstlon,  then  the  Judge,  not  the  Com- 
missioners but  a  Federal  Judge,  prescribes 
the  remedy. 

rvTjL  tbanstbrs  not  authorizid 
Mr.  Cols.  Senator,  there's  another  ques- 
tion that  I  think  troubles  a  great  many 
people  and  rm  sure  your  mail  must  Indlcata 
it.  Many  white  parents  who  Uve  in  subur- 
ban neighborhoods  and  large  cities  wUl  writs 
and  say.  "Ws  are  ooncemed  because  this  bill 
would  require  that  our  child  be  taken  by 
bus  away  from  the  school  where  she  at- 
tended and  hauled  across  town  to  be  inte- 
grated into  a  school  that  has  a  shortage  ot 
white  children  in  order  that  we  might  have 
a  balanced  Integratioii."  Could  you  address 
yourself  to  tha*  problem-^whetber  it  eoElsts 
in  the  bill  and  how  It  would  operate  If  it 
does? 

BenatOT  Bumphxxt.  As  I  recall  Mr.  Cole, 
that  iMuHeular  argument  was  debated  at 
some  length  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  it  surely  has  been  debated  here 
in  the  Senate.  As  a  result  ot  committee 
hearings,  ss  a  result  of  amendments  in  the 
House  ot  Bepreeentatlves,  and  as  a  result  of 
determination  here  in  the  Sena^te,  there  is  a 
provision  ih  the  Mil  thai  specifleaUy  outlaws 
that.  It  says  there  shall  be  none  of  this 
what  you  call  racial  balance  by  forced  bussing 
bock  and  forth  across  the  city.  This  Is  ex- 
cluded from  the  purview  of  this  bill  but  yet 
the  ad  that  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  con- 
tinues to  say  that  therell  be  a  kind  of  racial 
balance  provided  in  schools  and  that  yotir 
chU<ben  will  be  hauled  10  or  12  miles  across 
cities  In  buses  in  order  to  give  racial  bcOonoe. 
That  is  denied,  that  Is  excluded  in  the  bill, 
it  is  prohibited  in  the  bill,  and  frankly  I 
would  be  opposed  to  it  myaelf . 

Congressman  Bbaoemas.  I  think  I  recall 
that  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  a  news 
conference  once  indicated  that  he  also  did 
not  favor  such  a  provision,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  also  seem  to  recall,  now  that 
the  question  has  come  up,  did  not  some  of 
the  educators  who  originally  thought  this 
might  be  a  good  idea,  afterwards  reverse 
themselves  and  say  we  have  reconsidered  this 
and  as  professional  educators  and  psycholo- 
gists we  have  decided  this  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  Let  me  Just 
quote  you  here — the  bill  specifically  wtth- 
'  holds  from  the  JJS.  Education  Commissioner 
"the  authority  to  transfer  pupils  from  one 
school  to  another  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance."   So  there  you  are. 

Congressman  Braoemas.  We've  disposed  of 
that  one.  Let's  turn  to  another  section  of 
the  bUl,  Senator,  that  has  developed  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  In  the  country.  I  refer 
to  the  public  accommodations  title  of  the 
bill.  Could  you  give  vb  some  examples  of 
what  kinds  of  businesses  would  be  covered 
by  the  measure  now  under  consideration, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  those 
kinds  of  businesses  or  services  that  would 
not  be  covered? 


Senator  Humphrey.  Can  we  take  the  not- 
to-be-covered  first?  For  example,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  doctors  and  lawyers  and  real  estate 
Bien  and  other  professionals  are  not  covered 
by  the  bUl.  Nor  are  the  small  retaU  stwes  or 
beauty  {Mu-lors,  barber  shops,  private  clubs, 
bars,  and  taverns,  and  night  clubs  of  a  i»1- 
vate  nature.  Nor  small,  owner-occupied 
lodging  hoiises  of  five  or  fewer  persons,  gro- 
cery stores  or  general  department  stores — 
they're  not  covered.  However,  you  do  have 
coverage  where  there  are  businesses  that  are 
directly  related  to  interstate  commerce.  For 
example,  hotels  and  motels — this  is  lor  tran- 
sient trade — they  are  covered;  restaurants, 
lunch  counters,  soda  fountains,  other  places 
dealing  mainly  in  food  eaten  on  the  prem- 
ises. For  example,  if  you  had  a  department 
store  with  a  large  cafeteria  or  l\meh  counter, 
then  it  is  covered.  Or  if  you  have  a  hotel 
with  a  barbenhop  in  it,  the  barbershop  is 
covered,  because  it's  in  the  hotel,  primarily 
because  tt  is  related  to  this  lnt««tate  busi- 
ness service. 

One  of  the  features  in  this  bill  that  is  often 
distorted  is  this  matter  of  private  clubs.  I've 
heard  many  people  say,  "Oh.  you  cant  even 
have  a  private  club;  the  Federal  Ooverhment 
is  going  to  tatce  you  to  take  hx  peoj^e  you 
dont  want."  That's  Just  a  lot  of  bimkum; 
the  simple  truth  is  that  private  clubs  are  ex- 
cluded if  they  are  really  private  clubs.  But 
if  you  have  some  sgrt  of  a  phony  operation 
where  it's  not  private  at  all  except  that  you 
come  in  and  pay  an  extra  $2  to  do  business 
there,  and  anybody  can  come  in,  then  ivs  a 
public  place.  But  your  eountry  dub,  for 
example,  your  own  private  club  that  you  may 
belong  to,  is  |Rivate,  and  no  Federal  law  is 
going  to  interfere  with  It. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  National  Press  Club, 
which  is  about  the  only  club  I  belong  to. 
has  been  Integrated  for  a  good  number  of 
years. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  and  you  ladles 
and  genUemen  seem  to  get  along  well  up 
there. 

PKDERAL   An> 

Mr.  Cole.  Senator,  this  Is  a  tricky  ques- 
tion. A  great  many  advocates  of  civil  rights 
have  very  strenuously  urged  that  where 
States  failed  to  enforce  the  clvU  rights  of 
their  people  that  they  be  cut  off  from  Fed- 
eral aid  on  the  theory  that  these  taxes  ore 
TOlleeted  from  Negro  wage  earners  in  the 
North  and  now  they  are  being  used  to  sus- 
tain aegregaUon  in  the  South;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  States  say  this 
is  a  coercion  thing,  cutting  off  Federal  old 
is  a  use  of  the  great  Federal  power  to  force 
us  to  do  things  that  we  would  not  other- 
wise do.  How  does  the  biU  handle  this 
rather  deUcate  dispute  between  two  pointa 
of  view?  ^ 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  touchy  and  difficult  problems  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  reUte  itself  to.  Here's  the  sit- 
uation—you collect  money  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  all  people— you  know  there 
Isn't  any  special  income  tax  form  for  the 
colored  people  and  not  one  for  the  white 
We  don't  have  a  rate,  for  example,  that  we 
charge  white  folks  26  percent  of  their  earned 
income  and  colored  only  16  percent.  It's  a 
strange  thing  when  the  Government  starts 
to  collect  taxes,  they're  really  out  after  you 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Govern- 
ment is  very  colorblind  when  it  starts  to  col- 
lect. 

Mr.  Cole.  So  WlUy  Mays'  baseball  salary 
goee  right  In  with 

Senator  Humphrey.  Absolutely,  Willie 
Mays'  salary  that  he  earns— because  he's  a 
tremendous  boUplayer— goes  in  with  sala- 
ries of  other  people  who  arent  half  as  good, 
let's  put  It  that  way.  But  nevothelees.  they 
all  have  to  pay  taxes.  It  is  the  view  of  those 
who  have  sponsored  this  bill  and  support  it 
that  the  Fedend  revenues  should  not  be 
used  to  encourage  segregation  or  discrimi- 


nation, and  should  not  be  iised  to  estab- 
lish segregation  or  discrimination. 

For  example.  Federal  funds  are  utilized 
today  to  sponsor  schools  tor  the  dependents 
of  servicemen  or  in  areas  that  are  heavily 
affected  by  defense  Industry — those  fvmds 
have  in  the  past  often  been  used  for  segre- 
gated schools.  This  bill  would  say.  In  sub- 
stance, that  that  cant  be  any  more. 

If  you're  going  to  get  Federal  funds  for 
this  particular  activity,  you  miist  inte- 
grate thoee  schools  because  that  is  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Brown  decision. 

The  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  Is  related  only* 
to  the  particular  service,  it  isn't  a  total  cut- 
off. You  don't  cut  off  all  fxmds  from  Miss- 
issippi, for  example.  You  cut  off  fxmds  in 
an  area  where  there  seems  to  be  discrimina- 
tion, but  you  don't  even  do  that  in  a  hurry. 
The  Unt  thing  that  this  bill  requires  Is 
that  there  be  every  effort  made,  for  vol- 
untary compliance,  you  reoUy  plead  with 
people,  "please  get  your  hoxise  In  order 
and  don't  have  discrimination  here  and 
segregation,  try  to  work  it  out  so  that  this 
doesnt  take  place." 

Secondly,  if  a  biireau  lays  down  some 
rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  this 
business  of  denying  Federal  funds  to  ac- 
tivities in  State  or  local  governments  that 
practice  discrimination  or  segregation, 
those  rules  and  regxilations  cannot  be  issued 
by  any  Cabinet  officer  or  bureau  chief.  They 
must,  be  Issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself.  This  is  ahother 
check. 

Furthermore,  there  must  be  hearings;,  you 
cant  Just  go  aroiud  Issuing  rulee  and  regu- 
lations, there  must  actually  be  a  hearing. 
There  mnst  be  notice  and  even  before  any 
action  caa  take  place,  you  have  to  notify 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 
Take  for  csample.  If  there  was  to  be  a  cutoff 
in  funds  on  boom  medical  type  program — 
PnbUc  Health  Servloe,  let's  say— before  that 
could  ever  be  done,  the  Khiss  Labor  and 
Education  Committee,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  would  liave  to 
have  SO  days'  notice,  each  of  ttiem,  before 
any  such  cutoff  ever  took  place  and  then 
after  that,  if  a  cut  did  take  place,  it's  still 
subject,  may  I  say.  to  court  review. 
HOtrsiNo 

Congressman  Braoemas.  What  about  the 
question  ot  housing  which  is  perhi^M  related 
to  this,  because  I  know  a  numbw  ot  per- 
sons I've  talked  to  are  much  upset  about 
what  they  think  the  bUl  may  do  with  respect 
to  integration  In  the  housing  field. 

Senator  Humphrey.  There's  been  much  to- 
do  about  this.  Congressman,  and  here  again 
is  on  eacample  of  how  you  really  frighten 
people  and  how  you  distort  the  facts  and 
the  truths.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
so  clear  that  all  I  need  to  do  is  read  it  to 
you:  "FHA  and  OI  mortgage  guarantees  as 
well  as  veterans  life  insurance.  Federal  De- 
posit Insiirance  Corporation  activities" — all 
of  these  Federal  monetary  activities  "or 
contracts  of  insurance  or  guarantees" — any 
form  of  contractive  Insurance  or  guarantees — 
"are  excluded  from  coverage."  So  this  bill 
doesn't  apply  to  them.  Congressman. 

I  wish  that  somehow  or  other  those  who 
are  attacking  this  measure  would  quit  try- 
ing to  build  up  these  falsehoods  because 
there  are  honest  differences  as  to  how  we 
approach  the  question  of  civil  rights.  I'm 
not  saying  that  the  man  who  disagrees  with 
me  is  necessarily  wrong;  we  have  a  different 
point  of  view,  but  when  It  comes  down  to 
something  like  housing  and  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance,  for  example.  I  have  heard  one  op- 
ponent of  this  bill  say.  "Why  you  won't  even 
get  your  Insurance  on  your  deposit  under 
this  bill,  the  coverage  will  be  excluded,  you'll 
be  denied  this  Insurance."  Of  come,  ^e  bill 
specifically  states  in  title  VI  that  all  con- 
tracts of  insxirance  and  other  guarantees  art 
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WeVe  asked  both  Indiana  Senators  to  take 
a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  on  this.  And 
In  Illinois,  every  Congreesman  in  nilnois  sup- 
ported this  bill — Republican  and  Democrat 
alike.  Senator  DnuESBN,  the  Republican 
leader  In  the  Senate,  has  a  solid  phalanx  of 
suppo]^  for  the  civil  rights  bill  amongst  all 
the  Cobgressmen  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  Mlnneeota,  since  I  do  represent  otir  State, 
I'm  happy  to  say  that  both  Senators  are 
strongly  for  this  measure  and  every  Member 
of  our  House  delegation.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  voted  for  this  measure;  that's 
about  as  nonpartisan  as  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Coix.  Senator,  the  clock  is  racing  and 
there's  a  point  i  think  needs  to  be  covered 
before  we  end  this  fascinating  disc\usion  and 
that  is  that  what  is  going  on  in  our  covmtry 
today  Is  called  a  racial  revolution,  and  I 
know  you,  as  a  student  of  history,  must  have 
observed  that  throughout  history  when  an 
aggrieved  minority  has  reached  the  point 
whM«  they  c(xne  to  what  we  call  a  rev<Ju- 
tionary  turh,  oftentimes  violence  is  the  only 
meana  of  redress.  Now,  my  question  is.  Can 
we  avoid  this  in  this  country?  Are  the  things 
that  are  going  on  taking  this  direction,  and 
can  this  bill  prevent  that  sort  of  thing? 
crvn.  aiGRTS  demonstrations 

Senator  Hxticphsxt.  I  do  believe,  Mr.  Cole, 
that  this  bill  can  prevent  it,  that  1b,  if  we 
pass  this  bill  In  time.  .1  also  must  say  to  you 
that  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  tension  that 
everyone  knows.  It's  growing  and  it  will 
continue  to  grow  imless  we  take  some  affirm- 
ative action  to  remedy  these  injustices.  Thla 
Negro  revolution,  as  some  people  call  it,  is 
not  based  on  theory  or  fantasy.  The  Negro 
has  suffered  indignities  far  too  long.  He  Is 
tired  of  it. 

Many  of  our  Negroes  today  are  educated. 
The  Negro  Is  unwilling  to  be  treated  like  a 
slave;  he's  unwilling  to  be  a  second-class 
citizen;  he  wants  his  full  citizenship;  he 
wants  that  cltlaenshlp  gap  closed,  and  there 
is  this  rising  tide  of  tension,  and  aometlmea 
It  bursts  out  Into  violence  and  disorder.  I 
cant  condone  that.  I  can  understand  it.  but 
I  can't  condone  It.  I  must  aay  that  it  doesn't 
really  help  our  efforts  here  tn  the  Congress 
when  It  becomes  disor^rly  like  we  saw  in 
San  Francisco  and  Cleveland,  and  the  threats 
that  we've  heard  of  in  New  York  about  the 
world's  fair.  This  doesn't  really  help.  •  I 
think  I  can  understand  it,  but  it  doesn't 
help. 

But  then  I  want  to  say  this.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  better  do  its  busi- 
ness, too.  Just  as  we  complain  of  these  dem- 
onstrations that  get  out  of  hand.  I  think 
the  Senate  has  a  demonstration  that's  been 
out  of  hand,  the  filibuster.  If  we're  going 
to  sit  In  In  the  Senate,  we  oan  expect  some 
people  to  be  sitting  tn  some  place  else.  If 
we're  going  to  refuse  to  act  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate like  responsible  legislators  and  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  and  try  to  legislate. 
you  can  exi)ect  people  to  take  things  in  their 
own  hands. 

What  this  bill  does  la  to  provide  a  legal 
framework  within  which  we  can  attempt  to 
work  out  oxur  problems.  It  takes  this  fight 
of  civil  rights  off  the  streeta  and  out  of  the 
alleys  and  puts  it  into  the  courts  and  the 
legislative  halls.  That's  where  I  think  it 
belongs. 

And  I  think  that  those  that  come  Into 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Maryland  and  other 
places  to  stir  up  this  bias  and  this  emotion, 
this  prejudice,  are  doing  this  country  a  great 
disservice.  They're  not  helping  at  all;  in 
fact,  they're  really  asking  the  people  to 
reintdiatc  the  Constitution;  they're  actually 
preaching  a  doctrine  of  nulllflcation.  I  cant 
buy  that  and  support  It  and  I  don't  think 
decent  people  are  going  to. 

Congressman  Bxadkmas.  Senator.  let  me 
make  one  observation  beca\ise  we  only  have 
a  moment  left  and  there's  one  important 
point  I  think  people  should  be  aware  of  and 
then  I  want  to  ask  you  one  final  question. 


llie  fact  of  the  matter  is,  which  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  civil  rights 
bill  we're  considering  do  not  realise,  that 
in  many  States  of  the  Union  there  are  much 
stlffer  State  civil  rights  laws  than  there  are 
now  under  consideration  here  In  Congress. 
For  example,  our  own  Stat^K>f  Indiana  has 
a  fair  employment  practices  law  and  an  equal 
accommodations  law,  in  some  respects  much 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal  measure. 

A    MOSAI,     IS8T7X 

I'd  Like  to  ask  you  to  aay  a  final  word  about 
our  dlacusslon,  perhi^is  addressing  yourself 
to  the  role  of  the  churches  ahd  religious  or- 
ganizations of  our  country,  and  you  have 
about  30  seconds  to  a  minute. 

Senator  HuifFHxxT.  As  I  aald.  this  Is  a 
great  moral  Issue  and  when  a  moral  issue  is 
before  us  the-  splrltiial  leaders  of  the  Nation 
have  a  special  role  and  a  special  responsl- 
bUity  and  I  think  they're  fulfllllng  that  be- 
cause this  program  Is  supported  by  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  spiritual  leaders  and 
laymen.  Tm  convinced  that  the  margin 
here  of  strength  that  we  need  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  In  the  hands  of 
these  great  spiritual  leaders. 

You're  so  right  about  the  States — ^many 
States  do  have  very  good  laws,  and  they've 
set  the  pattern.  We're  not  talking  now  about 
theory  again,  we're  talking  about  the  ex- 
perience of  American  government  at  local 
levels  and  we're  transferring  that  experience 
now  to  the  Federal  level.  I  think  it's  good, 
sound,  constructive  public  policy. 

Congressman  BaAoncAs.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Senator  HtncPHSxr,  and  thank  you. 
Ben  Cole.    Good  night. 


Manpower  for  Armed  Senrkcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAasACMuirri's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  number  of  Republican  Members  took 
the  floor  to  discuss  the  need  for  a 
thorough  reexaminaQon  of  our  present 
system  of  recruiting  manpower  for  our 
armed  services.  The  need  to  revamp 
the  procedures  developed  In  wartime  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  cold  war  situa- 
tion has  become  obvious. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  drawbacks 
of  the  present  system  appeared  In  a  Bos- 
ton Globe  editorial  on  Monday,  April 
20.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

OVZKHATTL    THC    DXAJT 

The  Army's  rejection  of  Cassius  Clay, 
shortly  after  he  had  won  the  world's  heavy- 
weight boxing  championahlp,  cauaed  many 
ralaed  eyebrows.  The  authorities  insist  that 
Clay  tried  hard  to  pass  the  mental  tests,  and 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  this  to 
be  true.  The  case  was  reviewed  at  the  high- 
est level. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  49  percent  of 
those  who  are  called  by  selective  service  are 
rejected  for  one  reason  or  another.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  right  in  expressing  the 
feeling,  at  another  quickie  Satmtiay  press 
conference,  that  the  country  had  somehow 
drifted  from  the  concept  of  equal  sacrifice 
for  all. 

Until  relatively  recent  times,  a  peacetime 
draft  was  alien  to  thla  country's  tradition. 
The  first  such  measiu-e  was  enacted  a  quarter 
century  ago — In  1940 — and  extended  the  next 
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year  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  In  Congress, 
though  Paaii  Harbor  was  but  a  few  months 
away. 

After  the  Seoond  World  War  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  United  Btatee  oonld  no  longer 
dare  watt  to  prepare  for  war  until  after  it 
had  been  dMdared.  In  1048,  the  year  of  the 
Berlin  bloekade,  the  draft  was  reeetabllshed 
and  continued  in  1961.  when  the  Korean  war 
waa  in  progress.  It  has  been  extended  every 
4  yean  since;  the  preaent  act  expires  in 
1987. 

What  has  made  for  the  high  proportion  of 
rejections,  and  the  drift  from  the  concept  of 
equal  saeriflce  is  that  the  armed  services 
do  not  need  all  the  young  men  who  could  be 
made  available.  To  maintain  a  total  force  of 
2.7  million,  only  600,000  recruits  are  needed 
yearly. 

The  existence  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
causae  many  to  volunteer;  for  several  years 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  depended  en- 
tirely on  voluntary  enlistments.  DriJt  calls 
range  this  year  from  16,000  in  January  to 
13,000  in  May. 

For  obvious  reasons,  uncertainty  about 
their  military  obligations  has  had  an  un- 
settling effect  on  young  men.  Those  who  are 
likely  to  be  drafted  have  often  found  it  dUB- 
eult  to  get  work;  to  avoid  conscription  many 
have  rushed  into  marriage  too  soon.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  early  this  year  that 
those  who  have  reached  18  and  have  left 
school  would  be  given  mUltary  examinations 
at  once,  so  that  they  could  be  In  a  better 
poeitlon  to  plan  for  the  future. 

The  President  foUowed  this  up  Satiuday 
by  the  announcement  of  a  1-year  study  oC 
the  draft  prepared  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Though  this  may  lead  to  further 
quick  mitigations  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
present  law,  and  the  hardship*  it  Imposes,  no 
repeal  of  the  Selective  Servloe  Act  is  contem- 
plated, at  least  until  the  1970's. 

That  is  wise.  To  maintain  a  force  (rf  2.7 
million  by  long-term  enlistments  would  cre- 
ate the  type  of  political  danger  Surope  long 
associated  with  standing  armies.  Sharp 
armament  limitation  by  treaty,  with  effec- 
tive inspection,  is  also  a  possibility,  but  at 
present  it  seems  an  exceedingly  faint  one. 
Sven  if  it  Should  be  achieved,  this  coimtry 
could  not  tttonl  to  Oiop  its  guard;  Pearl 
Harbor  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
United  States  had  consistently  kept  its  Navy 
up  to  the  strength  permitted  by  treaty. 

But  after  16  years,  the  Selective  Service 
Act  obviously  needs  an  overhaul.  It  should 
lead  to  a  more  up-to-date  manpower  policy 
strengthening  this  oountry's  security  and 
lessening  the  bidden  on  Its  youth. 


Price  CoBtrols 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  IdCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Comgrissional  Record 
an  article  from  the  March-April  1964 
edition  of  the  Consumer's  Digest  maga- 
zine, which  discusses  the  Increased  tend- 
ency of  manufacturers  to  insist  uixxi 
nefarious  price  Controls  and  calls  for 
public  action  to  prevent  the  ellmliuitlon 
of  competiUcm. 

Certainly,  this  article  clearly  points 
out  the  evils  of  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
Congress.    That  legislation,  as  its  pro- 


ponoits  and  (vponents  agree,  is  price 
fixing  and  Is,  aooordingly,  the  type  of 
evil  to  nhkHi  the  article  refers. 
The  article  f(dk>ws: 

PUO  CONTXOLS 

If  you  were  hunting  turkeys  and  saw  a 
flock,  how  would  you  go  about  **''gB*"g  the 
most  game?  Of  oourae  you  would  pick  them 
off  from  behind  one  at'  a  time,  so  as  not  to 
alert  the  whole  pack  with  each  shot. 

Oonsximars  Digest  is  gravely  ocmoemed  at 
this  time.  There  is  increasing  evidence  of 
dirty  woi^  afoot  •  •  •  and  that  you,  Mr. 
Oons\mier,  are  becoming  one  of  thoee  tur- 
keys. For  some  time  now  Consumers  Digest 
has  observed  the  fair  trade  problem  and  has 
noted  the  Increased  activity  and  tightening 
at  controls  by  various  manufacturers.  For 
Instance,  Motorola  has  gone  fair  trade  and 
so  has  Wollensak.  In  addition.  General  Elec- 
tric Is  now  moving  some  of  their  big  guns  in 
this  dlrectlq^  by  splitting  their  lines  into  two 
groups  •  •  •  fair  trade  and  nonfalr  trade. 
The  price  listing  in  this  issue  of  Cons\imers 
Digest  shows  OB  with  approximately  26  per- 
cent of  their  automatic  washers  now  on  fair 
trade. 

Yes,  the  die  is  cast,  and  we  are  being 
picked  off  State  by  State,  manufacturer  by 
manufacturer  and  product  by  product.  As 
each  manufacturer  gains  small  siiooesses,  he 
will  expand  his  iHldgehead  and  tighten  his 
controls  untU  price  competition  is  elimi- 
nated.   And  it's  all  legal. 

They  are  going  to  get  away  with  It  too, 
unless  we  wake  up  and  each  do  our  part. 
Firstly  we  must  let  our  elected  officials  know 
in  no  uncertain  terms  how  we  feel  about 
fair  trade  restrictions.  Tou  are  not  a  smaU 
voice  in  an  empty  barrel.  In  fact  you  would 
be  surprised  to  know  how  many  individual 
voices  there  reaUy  are.  If  we  all  do  ova  part, 
that  voice  can  be  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

Tlie  second  and  best  way  to  put  an  end  to 
this  attempt  at  price  fl^ng  is  to  hit  the 
perpetrators  where  it  hurts  the  most  •  •  • 
in  the  pocketbook.  Quit  buying  products 
where  manufacturers  have  restricted  compe- 
tition. You  can  be  sure  that  he  will  get  the 
message  fast. 


Veterans  Peasiou— A  BiU  To  Provide 
CertaiB  lacreases  and  ImproTementt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  MZW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill, 
H  Jl.  10970,  proposes  certain  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  non-service-oon- 
nected  pension  program  for  veterans. 

This  bin  represents  a  comprehensive 
review,  on  my  part,  of  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  which  has  com- 
manded much  of  my  attention  during 
this  Congress.  This  bill  incorporates 
many  changes  and  Improvements  which 
will  help  those  veterans  who  are  In  the 
greatest  need. 

My  Introduction  of  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  preclude  my  favorable  considera- 
tion of  any.  equitable  proposal  which  Is 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  certainly  wlH  give 
consideration  at  the  proper  time  to  any 
and  all  proposals  which  are  designed  to 
Improve  and  make  more  liberal  non- 
service-connected  benefits  for  veterans 
of  all  wars. 


The  major  provisions  of  my  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Increases  the  winimnm  and  in- 
termedlate  Income  limitations  for  both 
single  and  married  veterans  thereby  al- 
lowing a  large  number  of  veterans  to  ob- 
tain larger  rates  of  pension. 

SeooQd.  Increases  the  monthly  rates 
of  penslcm  from  the  present  mft-rimi^tri 
of  $86  for  a  single  veteran  or  $90  for  a 
veteran  who  is  married  or  has  a  depend- 
ent to  $100  a  month.  Tliere  are  corre- 
sponding Increases  In  the  minimum  and 
intermediate  steps  with  raises  being 
about  $10  to  $15  a  month,  or  a  low  of  $50 
to  a  high  of  $110  per  month  depending 
upon  income  and  the  number  of  depend- 
ents. 

Third.  Presumes  any  veteran  who  is 
65  years  of  age  or  over  shall  be  totally 
disabled  for  pension  purposes.  This 
eliminates  the  disability  requirement  for 
a  veteran  85  or  older. 

Fourtli.  Increases  by  10  percent  the 
pension  payments  provided  in  the  bill 
where  the  veteran  served  outside  the 
United  States.  This  rec<«plze8  the  type 
of  service  rendered  by  tJbe  veteran  and 
provides  an  honorarium  for  oversea 
combat  service. 
.  Fifth.  Provides  a  new  pension  rate  for 
veterans  who.  in  addition  to  being  totally 
disabled,  are  found  to  be  housebound 
but  do  not  qualify  for  the  additional  aid 
and  attendance  allowance.  This  group 
would  receive  $35  a  month  in  their  pen- 
sion payments  In  addition  to  their  basic 
rates. 

Sixth.  Increases  the  aid  and  attend- 
ance rate  for  veterans  who  are  so  help- 
less or  blind  they  need  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  from  the 
present  $70  to  $85  a  month. 

In  determining  income  the  following 
libamUzatlons  are  provided  in  my  bill  by 
excluding  the  following: 

First.  Earned  income  of  the  veteran's 
spouse.  This  provides  relief  in  the  case 
of  the  wife  who  is  forced  to  work,  and 
maintains  Integrity  of  the  family. 

Second.  The  amoimts  equal  to  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  veteran  for  the  ex- 
penses of  burial  for  his  wife  or  child. 
This  recognizes  there  are  unavoidable 
and  unanticipated  expenses  beyond  nor- 
mal needs  of  veterans  which  should  be 
excluded. 

Third.  Any  profit  realized  from  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  any  real  estate  oth- 
er than  in  the  course  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. Sale  of  home  by  veteran  is  not  in- 
come but  a  change  in  the  form  of  as- 
sets. 

Fourth.  Amoimts  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  by  the  veteran  or  by  his  wife  for 
medical,  dental,  or  hospital  expenses  of 
the  veteran,  his  wife,  or  children.  This 
expense  recognizes  the  increasing  high 
cost  of  drugs  and  medical  care  for  a  vet- 
eran and  his  family. 

Fifth.  Any  payments  received  for  dis- 
charge of  any  obligated  civic  duties  such 
as  Jury  duty. 

Lastly,  my  bill  also  would  repeal  the 
resources  report  requirement  for  chil- 
dren of  certain  veterans. 

TliiB  proposal  if  enacted  would  pro- 
vide many  desirable  changes  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act  of  1959,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Public  Law  86-211  and  has 
been  the  governing  statute  req^ecting 
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Jvif  1,  I960, 
into  effect.  World  War  I 
DQDstltttte  about  90  percent 
those  (in  the  pension  rolls.  Ob- 
iroTisions  of  this  Un  will 
hdp  Vtyt  vete  'ans  of  World  War  I  more 
than  any  otler  single  group  and  win 
ftifmif^tjt  ma  ly  of  the  complaints  and 
inequities  wh  ch  have  become  manifest 
since  Public  Law  86-211  has  been  in 
operation. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks this  b  U  should  not  be  construed 
as  meaning  tl^t  I  will  not  give  favorable 
to  the  many  equitable  pro- 
ibending  before  the  House. 
It  is  hoped  tl  at  my  bill  will  reo^ve  early 
and  fav(»ubl4  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  th  s  House. 


ctxisideratlon 
posals  now 


Th  s  Late  Bca  Heck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  toHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOI  SS  OP  BEPRESKNT  ATI  VIES 

Wedn  isday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  UNDC  AT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
sometimes  re  Terred  to  as  an  age  of  lit- 
erary blandni  iss.  I  do  not  think  the  de- 
scription is  fppropriate.  But  whatever 
its  merit,  the  death  of  Ben  Hecht  leaves 
us  a  little  pal  (r.  a  little  emptier.  He  was 
a  witter  f  n»  i  an  age  ttiat.  wliatever  Its 
failings,  was  inything  but  bland.      • 

Ben  Hecht  nis  pcdice  r^xjrter.  novelist, 
foreign  ccsm  spondent,  playwright  and 
HoUsrwood  sc:  een  writer.  But  Hecht  was 
more  than  a  niter  or  observer.  He  was 
a  glorious  chi  iracter,  a  participant  in  the 
bizarre  episodes  of  his  era  as  well  as  a 
chronicler  o  them.  His  play  "Front 
Page,"  writte  i  with  Charles  MacArthur. 
symboUaed  tl:  e  popular  cmception  of  the 
newspwerms  a  of  the  1920*8  as  a  hard- 
drinking  cyn:  b  who  knew  all  the  answers. 

Today  Joni  oallsts  are  a  more  sober  and 
reeponalbte  1<  t.  They  are  more  caref  \il ; 
but  they  haie  become  so  at  expense  of 
edor  and  st^le.  Color  and  style  Ben 
abundance.  He  was  never 
pale;  he  neve  r  bored.  As  critic  Kenneth 
Rexroth  reee  itly  wrote  of  him: 

Ben  Hecht'i  ■entlm»ntaU«n,  hlB  loving 
■tiX-ngard  aim  .  hJa  Irrepnwtbly  frisky  imagi- 
nation ablne  ti  nblemlabed  in  hia  movies.  In 
fact,  a  gvneral  ion  ago  it  was  said  <tf  the  in- 
dustry that  7<>a  could  sever  xinderstand  it 
until  you  recU  Ized  that  Ben  Hecht  was  the 
most  intelllgei  t  man  who  ever  had  anything 


to  do  with  it. 
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will  be  sadly  missed,  not 
iterary  output,  but  for  the 
ga  ire  us  of  an  age  to  which  we 
return.    His  admirers  every- 
lis  Repreeentatlvi  in  Con- 
di ep  and  warm  sympathies  to 


I  am  inserting  into  the 

coodusicm.  the  last  review 

Ben  Hedit  and  his  works. 

m  the  New  Yoik  Times  on 

tbe  day  after  his  death. 


The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19.  1M4] 

Bxif  BacBT,  70,  DBS  at  His  Horn  Hxaz 

Ben  Hecht,  who  chronicled  high  life  and 
low  life  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Holly- 
wood In  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  and  a 
stream  of.  memoirs,  died  yesterday,  appar- 
ently of  a  heart  attack.    He  was  70  years  old. 

Ifr.  Hecht  collapsed  whUe  reading  in  his 
14th-floor  apartment  at  39  East  67th  Street. 
His  wife,  the  farmer  Rose  Caylor.  tried  to 
revive  him  with  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion and  then  sununoned  a  police  emergency 
squad,  which  administered  oxygen. 

The  writer's  phjrsician,  E>r.  Morton  S.  Bryer, 
said  Mr.  Hecht  had  appeared  to  be  In  good 
condition  In  a  recent  checkup. 

Mr.  Hecht's  experiences  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter in  Chicago  from  1910  until  he  went 
alMTOCMl  as  a  correspondent  In  1918  provided  a 
reservoir  of  experience  and  anecdote  that 
he  drew  on  throughout  his  life. 

He  recalled  those  da^s  In  characteristic 
highly  charged  style  in  his  autobiography, 
"A  Child  of  the  Century,"  publtehed  In  1964. 
"I  haunted  streets,  studios,  ■  whorehouses, 
police  stations,  courtrooms,  theater  stages. 
Jails,  saloons,  slums,  madhouses,  fires,  mur- 
ders, riots,  banquet  halls,  and  bookshops," 
he  wrote. 

"I  ran  everywhere  in  the  city  like  a  fly 
buzzing  in  the  works  of  a  clock,  tasted  more 
than  any  fly  belly  could  hold,  learned  not 
to  sleep  (an  accomplishment  that  still  clings 
to  me),  and  b\irled  myself  In  a  tlcktock  of 
whirling  hours  that  still  echo  In  me." 

Mr.  Hecht  was  bom  here  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  on  February  28,  1894,  the  son  of 
Inunlgrants  ftom  Russia.  He  grew  up  in 
Racine.  Wis.,  where  he  finished  high  school. 
Then  he  briefly  joined  a  small  circus,  In 
which  an  uncle  was  the  strongman. 

While  developing  his  own  shoulders,  the 
young  Mr.  Hecht  yielded  to  the  attraction  of 
Chicago  and  a  newspaper  career.  He  Joined 
the  now  defunct  Chicago  Journal  as  what 
was  called  a  picture  chaser,  assigned  to  ac- 
quire, by  any  means  possible,  photographs  of 
ax  murderers  and  their  victims,  sometimes 
pilfering  them  from  the  family  piano. 

Before  long,  he  became  a  reporter,  a  Job 
that  In  an  era  of  Journalism  untrammeled 
by  notions  of  responsibility  or  accuracy,  pro- 
vided plenty  at  room  for  creation. 

SFXCISUZZD  IN  CRIMK  NXWS 

Ar.  Hecht  specialized  In  crime  news,  a  rich 
field  in  Chicago  even  before  the  start  of 
prohibition.  He  became  expert  at  turning 
out  stories  that  began  like  this: 

"If  Fred  Ludwlg  is  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife.  Irma.  it  will  be  because  of  tbe 
little  gold  band  he  slipped  on  her  finger  on 
his  wedding  day,  inscribed  with  the  tender 
words.  'Irma — Love  Forever — Fred."  " 

In  1914.  Mr.  Hecht  Joined  the  Chicago 
Dally  News.  In  1919  he  was  sent  to  Berlin 
to  cover  the  revolution-torn  capital.  De- 
scribing the  Spartaclst  revolt,  he  wrote : 

"I  visited  the  enemy's  coimtry  this  after- 
noon to  find  out  why  a  mob  of  20,000  work- 
men and  soldiers  had  for  3  days  hurled  them- 
selves with  bayonets  and  machlnegiins 
against  their  countrymen." 

During  the  World  War  I  years  Chicago 
was  also  in  literary  ferment,  and  Mr.  Hecht 
soon  became  part  of  it.  He  wrote  and  sold 
his  first  short  story,  "The  Unlovely  Sin." 
when  he  foxind  he  was  (3,000  in  debt,  with 
a  news;>aper  salary  of  940  a  week  as  his  only 
likely  source  of  repayment. 

The  purchaser  was  H.  L.  Mencken,  the 
editor  of  th«  Smart  Set  magazine.  Like 
most  young  writers  of  tbe  i>eriod,  Mr.  Hecht 
idollaed  Mr.  Mencken,  and  a  friendship 
flourished  despite  the  initial  check.  It  was 
for  t4S.  Mr.  Hecht  recalled  that  he  had  ex- 
pected ti,ooo. 


"If  these  convict  labor  prices  were  all  that 
the  great  Mencken  coiild  afford  to  pay  for 
literature  he  admired  enough  to  print,  my 
task  was  clear.  I  would  have  to  write  25 
itiort  stories  Instead  of  one  before  I  netted 
S1,000.    ThU  I  did  In  the  next  few  months." 

In  1921,  Mr.  Hecht  published  his  first  novel. 
"Erik  Dom,"  which  was  largely  autobio- 
graphical. It  was  well  received  and  provided 
the  foundation  for  his  later  reputation. 

Only  last  year,  when  it  was  reprinted  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  it  touched 
off  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Hecht  and  Nelson 
Algren,  the  novelist,  who  had  written  an  in- 
troduction. 

Mr.  Hecht  took  exception  to  Mr.  Algren's 
view  that  the  book,  which  started  well, 
turned  into  a  cartoon  in  the  second  half. 

Declining  to  attend  a  publication  cocktail 
party,  Mr.  Hecht.  to  whom  controversy  al- 
ways came  natxirally,  wrote  that  he  had  "no 
hankering  to  pose  in  your  local  festivities 
as  a  literary  patsy." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never  read 
anything  by  Mr.  Algren.  who  wrote  "The 
Man  With  the  Golden  Arm"  and  "A  Walk  on 
the  Wild  Side."  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  he  writes  like."  said  Mr.  Hecht.  In 
this  case  (the  Introduction)   he  stinks." 

aXTOKT   BT    ALOKKN 

Mr.  Algren  then  rejoined:  "He  hasnt  done 
anything  good  since  'Erik  Dom.'  He's  made 
one  or  two  good  movies  and  some  awful  bad 
ones."  Mr.  Hecht  had  refused  "to  take  ^e 
responsibility"  for  his  talent,  Mr.  Algren 
added. 

Soon  after  the  first  publication  of  "Erik 
Dorn,"  Mr.  Hecht  returned  here.  His  first 
play.  "The  Egotist."  was  produced  in  1923. 
The  New  York  Times'  reviewer  wrote:  "Mr. 
Hecht  strove  with  might,  main,  and  epigram. 
Curious  how  far  an  exceedingly  clever  writer 
can  come  from  writing  a  clever  play." 

Mr.  Hecht  returned  to  writing  novels  and 
stories  for  a  while,  publishing  three  dimly 
remembered  works,  "The  Florentine  Dagger," 
"Humpty  Dumpty."  and  "The  Kingdom  of 
EvU,"  in  2  years. 

In  1926,  his  "Co\iht  Bruga"  appeared.  It 
concerned  a  scapegrace  poet,  patterned 
closely  on  Mr.  Hecht's  longtime  friend.  Max- 
well Bodenheim.  The  book  was  hailed  in  the 
Times  as  showing  "a  mastery  of  the  medliun 
of  the  novel."  The  poet  replied  with  "Duke 
Herring,"   a   novel   lampooning   Hecht. 


Hob.  Mkkael  J.  Kirwaa 


SPKldCH 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   KHODI   tSLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10939)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of*  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  ptxrposes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute 
to  our  esteemed  colleague,  Michael  J. 
KiBWAN,  as  one  of  the  newer  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  know  Congressman  Kirwan,  or 
"MiKi"  as  he  would  much  rather  be 
called,  as  a  friend.  Over  a  period  of 
3  V2  years  I  have  been  constantly  amazed 
and  Impressed  by  this  self-made,  self- 
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educated  man.  Here  Is  a  man  who  did 
not  have  an  opportunity,  such  as  many 
of  us  were  afforded,  to  gain  a  formal 
education.  His  education,  nevertheless, 
has  been  a  very  thorough  one,  acquired 
In  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

No  one  who  has  spent  any  time  what- 
soever in  his  company  could  help  but  be 
Impressed  by  the  knowledge  of  our  be- 
loved colleague.  He  Is  a  storehouse  of 
history  and  factual  data  on  the  Con- 
gress, Its  workings.  Its  membership,  and 
Its  legislation. 

He  has  been  a  close  and  intimate  con- 
fidante of  five  Presidents.  His  counsel 
has  been  and  Is  sought  by  all  In  both  high 
station  and  low. 

Here  Is  my  personal  reason  for  holding 
him  In  such  high  esteem.  Prom  my  first 
days  in  Congress  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  sit  down  and  chat  and  try  to  explain 
the  backgroimd  of  legislation  and  the 
legislative  process  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
any  of  the  other  new  Members  who 
sought  him  out. 

I  feel  that  the  mark  of  greatness  in 
this  man  Is  the  fact  that  despite  the  po- 
sition he  has  achieved  In  this  coimtry  of 
ours,  he  has  never  ever  lost  the  humility 
which  characterized  him  from  his  earli- 
est days  In  Washington. 

MiKi,  thanks  for  being  with  us,  and 
may  you  remain  with  us  for  many  years 
to  come. 


A2037 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT  and  other  administration 
leaders  are  laying  down  a  propaganda 
barrage,  hoping  to  obtain  public  support 
of  their  plans  to  subsidize  Communist 
governments.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  freedom  of  press  that  still 
exists  In  this  country  and  the  firm  pro- 
nouncements of  many  of  our  publica- 
tions. 

I  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's Chicago  Tribune  which  in  turn 
analyzes  an  article  in  UJ3.  News  U  World 
Report,  by  Professor  Nutter,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  It  merits  our  atten- 
tion andmakes  a  point  quite  contrary  to 
the  Pulffrlght-Rusk  appeasement  and  co- 
existence school. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Shokt  of  Ooulash 
After  the  latest  attack  on  him  by  Red 
China.  Premier  •  Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet 
Union  turned  up  In  Hungary  and  announced 
that  goulash  was  more  palatable  than  revo- 
lution. Granting  this  to  be  true,  the  dlffl- 
cxilty  is  that  goulash  is  in  short  supply  in 
the  Communist  world. 

A  remarkable  analysis  of  the  fiounderlng 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  provided  in 
the  magazine  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
by  Prof.  Q.  Warren  Nutter,  head  of  the 
economics  department  at  the  University  o* 
Virginia.  Mr.  Nutter  has  traveled  in  Russia 
and  is  an  export  on  its  economy.  He  says 
that  all  estimates  of  Soviet  economic  growth 
tiss  been  groesly  inflated,  that  Soviet  Indus- 
trial production  is  perhaps  SO  percent  at  that 


of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Russian 
growth  rate  nas  trended  downward  tat  a 
century. 

In  short,  Khrushchev's  biggest  headache 
is  not  what  Palping  thinks  of  h<m  it  is 
what  to  do  about  economic  disorganization 
at  home. 

Mr.  Nutter  says  that  there  Is  a  perfectly 
simple  soluticm  to  Russia's  problem,  and 
that  is  to  change  the  system.  But  to  move 
away  from  communism  carries  obvious  dan- 
gers to  the  Kremlin  hierarchy,  who  might 
lose  their  jobs  or  lives.  Another  soluUon 
would  be  to  externalize  Soviet  difficulties  by 
stirring  up  more  trouble  in  the  outside 
world.  But  this  also  wovild  entail  risks  un- 
less the  Communists  could  count  on  com- 
plete acquieecence  on  our  part. 

Still  another  ^unbit  would  be  for  Mos- 
cow to  seek  to  persuade  the  United  States 

to  baU  it  out  of  its  economic  difficulties 

a  prospect  which  is  not  too  farfetched,  con- 
sidering the  recent  wheat  deal  and  the  l>ellef 
of  Senator  Fulbkioht  and  others  that  Com- 
munists aren't  bad  fellows. 

But  Professor  Nutter  thinks  this  would  be 
lunacy,  because  it  would  enable  the  Kremlin 
to  avoid  the  painful  decision  to  change  and 
reform.  But  he  is  none  too  confident  that 
our  leaders  will  do  the  sensible  thing. 

"I'm  afraid."  he  says,  "that  our  foreign 
policy  is  sheer  romanticism,  without  any  real 
logic  Involved  in  it.  Our  Government  shies 
away  from  anything  which  carries  any  im- 
mediate risk  at  all,  no  matter  how  small,  and 
then  rationalizes  whatever  covrse  is  left,  even 
though  the  ultimate  rtsk  is  much  greater. 
In  cold  reality,  this  leads  to  nothing  more 
than  a  policy  of  appeasement,  and  I  mean 
this  in  the  literal  sense  associated  with 
Neville  Chamberlain.  We  know  from  dread- 
ful experience  what  appeasement  leads  to. 

"The  course  being  followed  now  is  to  be 
nice  and  to  be  friendly,  because  it  seems  least 
risky  at  the  Immediate  moment.  This  is  ra- 
tionalized on  the  ground  that  fat  Commu- 
nists are  less  dangerous  than  skinny  ones. 
But  as  soon  as  they  become  fat — or.  rather, 
fatter — they  get  more  beUlgerent  and  aggres- 
sive. My  feeling  is  that,  at  the  moment,  our 
best  allies  are  the  thin  fellows,  not  the  fat 
ones.  They're  all  the  pe<^e  in  these  iron 
curtain  coimtriee  who  have  gotten  thinner 
in  the  last  few  years." 

Professor  Nutter  asks  whom  these  people 
are  angry  with.  Not  at  us,  he  says,  but  at 
their  system  and  their  government.  They 
aren't  getting  the  goulash  Mr.  Khrushchev 
talks  about. 

Given  the  Communist  system.  Mr.  Nutter 
thinks  It's  impossible  that  Russia  can  ever 
draw  abreast  of  the  Utaited  States.  But.  he 
says.  "We  could  mess  our  system  up  very 
quickly  and  without  too  much  trouble  if  we 
continue  stifUng  private  initiative  and  free 
enterprise.  I  can't  imagine  their  drawing 
abreast  of  us— their  duplicating  what  we 
have— unless  our  system  becomes  more  like 
theirs  or  theirs  more  like  ours." 

It  should  be  the  business  of  sensible  Amer- 
leans  to  see  to  it  that  the  theory  of  con- 
vergence now  BO  popxUar  in  Washington  Is 
restricted  to  a  one-way  operation.  If  the 
Russians  want  to  adc^t  our  system,  let  them. 
But  to  move  toward  theirs  in  this  country 
would  be  suicidal,  both  to  economic  progress 
and  to  liberty.  ^^"^ 


Domestic  Aid  Plan  for  Long  Island 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

*^-    WYDLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week  Senator  ^innith  B.  Kkating  de- 


livered an  important  address  before  the 
Tri-County  Long  Island  Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute's  conference  on  the  aero- 
space Industry.  The  institute  is  spon- 
sored j(^tly  by  the  Long  Island  Press 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Its  efforts  to  stimulate 
c(Hnmunlty  discussion  of  the  problems 
Lcmg  Island  will  be  facing  in  days  to 
come  is  a  highly  commendable  operation 
and  deserves  the  support  of  all  Long 
Islanders. 

The  New  York  Senator  called  for 
systematic  local  planning  by  Long  Is- 
landers to  meet  the  Impact  of  cutbacks 
of  defense  and  space  spending.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  CcHnmlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  problems  faced  by 
Government  contractors  in  electronics 
and  other  fields  who  can  expect  Inereas- 
Ing  difficulty  In  maintaining  full  order- 
books  and  keeping  Jobs  available. 

In  my  view.  Long  Island  has  unique  as- 
sets. Long  Islanders  have  initiative,  spe- 
cial skills,  and  economic  know-how  to 
plan  for  the  future  and  to  adjust  to 
changing  business  patterns  with  a  mini- 
mum of  dislocation  and  unonployment 
for  everyone.  An  areawlde  economic 
group  would  be  a  wonderful  way  to  put 
the  area's  needs  and  proepects  into  an 
effective  plan  for  ec<momlc  growth. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  March 
12, 1964,  that  I  stated  my  firm  belief  that 
we  on  Long  Island  have  the  historic 
background  and  experience  to  produce 
what  the  Government  wants  and  needs. 
As  I  said  then,  and  repeat:  "our  Long 
Island  industries  must  stop  competing 
against  themselves  and  unite  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  are 
many  recent,  Micouraglng  indications 
that  they  are  starting  to  do  this. 

"As  a  local  Cwigressman  I  will  fight  to 
neutralize  any  poUtlcal  influovces  in  the 
awarding  of  contracts.     This  Is  why  I 
have  led  the  yearlong  fight  to  stop  the 
Electronics  Research  Center  from  being 
located  in  Bost<Hi.    As  a  member  of  the 
Space  Committee,  I  know  there  is  no 
room  for  complacency  in  the  space  age 
"I  wiU  also  fight  to  see  that  there  Is 
more  competition  allowed  in  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  in  defense  and  space  in- 
dustries.   Congress  has  passed  bills  pro- 
posing that  this  be  done  and  although 
there  has  been  sc»ne  Improvonent  over 
87  percent  of  the  contracts  are  still  nego- 
tiated.   If  more  were  let  on  competition. 
New  York  would  get  a  larger  share,  for 
we  are  in  a  position  to  compete  success- 
fully. 

"I  do  not  rule  out  conversion,  which 
should  proceed  on  an  experimental  basis, 
but  it  is  a  long-range  solution  and  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  industry  Involved. 

"Conversion  and  retraining  can  be  use- 
ful to  an  extent,  but  what  we  really  need 
Is  a  cooperative  effort  of  our  Industrial 
labor,  and  governmental  forces  to  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  see  that  Long 
Island  retains  Its  rightful  place  In  the 
defense  and  space  programs." 

I  therefore  endorse  Senator  Keatino's 
suggestion  and  only  add  that  this  Com- 
mission's first  and  foremost  task  should 
be  to  see  that  Long  Island's  ci«>aclty  to 
compete  successfully  for  existing  de- 
fense and  space  business  be  developed 
coordinated,  and  pushed,  and  that  Long 
Island  develop  a  consciousness  of  itself 
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Long  Island  oomn  unities.  labM*.  and  in- 
dustry, and  I  an  confident  that  Long 
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As  you  aU  know 
there  are  hundredi 
0(»itaraets  and  find 
an  empty  order 
a  ]o^.    And  today 
all  over  the 
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year  on  weapons  systems  and  equipment,  and 
no  doubt  even  as  the  q;>ending  on  weapons 
decUnes  there  will  be  new  spending  on  elec- 
tronic devices  to  ksep  a  check  on  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  doing,  and  to  backstop 
any  kind  of  International  arms  control 
agreement. 

But  I  think  we  all  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  as  far  as  mass  production  of  many 
kinds  of  defense  equipment  Is  concerned. 
llMre  is  a  real  squeeae  imderway  in  the  de- 
fense industries.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
what  would  hi4>pen  If  all  the  cars  on  Long 
Island  tried  to  fight  their  way  through  the 
Mldtown  tunnel  together.  That's  pretty 
close  to  what  Is  happening  as  far  as  a  good 
part  of  defense  work  U  concerned.  The  doors 
of  the  Pentagon  are  getting  narrower.  Thou- 
sands of  contractors  are  going  to  continue 
to  get  In,  because  they  are  going  to  fight  Just 
as  hard  as  they  can.  But  thousands  of  others 
are  not  going  to  make  It. 

Frankly,  I  dont  think  anyone  would  want 
to  see  the  Defense  Department  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  buying 
equipment  that  It  didn't  want  or  didn't  need 
with  our  tax  dollars. 

BPACX  AOSNCT   OONTKACTS 

NASA,  the  Space  Agency,  thinks  that  it 
ran  take  up  some  of  the  slack.  To  some 
extent  It  can,  espei^ally  among  the  experi- 
enced engineers  and  skilled  technicians  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  8pcu:e  Committee. 
I  appreciate  It.  But  let's  fsce  It.  NASA  will 
never  need  thf  mass  production  that  pro- 
vides thousands  of  assembly  line  Jobs.  There 
simply  are  not  going  to  be  enough  people 
traveling  to  the  moon  In  the  next  ao  years 
to  keep  all  Long  Island  busy  turning  out 
moon  bugs.  What's  more,  when  you  are 
wotUng  for  NASA,  the  better  Job  you  do.  the 
finer  eqtiipment  you  come  up  with,  the  fewer 
models  they'll  need  for  testing  before  they 
move  on  to  the  next  step  and  the  faster  you'll 
be  w(Mrklng  yourself  out  ctf  Job. 

Of  course,  you  can  try  for  the  astronaut 
program  and  launch  yourselves  into  politics 
that  way — but  watch  out  for  those  slippery 
bathtubs. 

Basically,  we  face  two  dllTerent  kinds  of 
problems.  On  the  one  hand,  we  all  want  to 
be  J\ist  as  alert  as  possible  and  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  sure  that  Long  Island  firms 
don't  get  squeezed  out,  where  they  can  do 
the  Job  and  have  the  capability.  And  we 
want  to  fight,  together.  Just  as  hard  as  we 
can  to  keep  the  Defense  Department  from 
moving  out  of  the  Northeast  altogether  and 
concentrating  In  California.  Georgia,  and 
Texas. 

At  the  same  time,  we  w«nt  to  be  prepared 
tx>  help,  to  advise,  to  encourage,  and  some- 
times even  tempoararlly  to  prop  up  the  firms 
that  may  be  In  a  squeesse  until  they  can 
diversify  or  find  other  outlets  for  their 
talents  and  products. 

DXIXNSE   minJSTRT    TODAY    SPECIALIZED 

Basically,  defense  and  government  oriented 
industries  are  becoming  a  more  and  more 
specialized  field,  with  very  highly  developed 
selling  as  well  as  producing  skills.  It's 
harder  and  harder  for  the  same  outfit  to 
work  simultaneously  for  private  consumers 
and  for  the  Government.  First  you  need  a 
specie^  kind  of  intelligence  and  know-how, 
like  a  private  CIA  or  NKVD,  to  get  the  Job 
in  the  first  place.  Then  you  need  facilities 
that  are  unique  and  altogether  different 
from  those  needed  for  civilian  production. 
For  instance,  diirlng  World  War  I  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  Army  equipment  could  be 
produced  in  ordinary  civilian  factories.  By 
World  War  n.  about  half  of  the  military 
equipment  could  be  produced  by  civilian 
factories  that  needed  only  partial  retooling. 
But  today,  only  10  percent  of  defense  needs 
rfLTi  b«  easily  produced  while  the  other  90 
percent  have  to  come  out  of  especially  de- 
signed facilltiee  that  are  simply  unable  to 
turn  around  and  produce  consumer  goods  on 
a  moment's  notice. 


As  a  result,  seven  major  industrial  groups, 
firms  and  substdiarles  get  close  to  two-thirds 
of  aU  the  military  prime  contracts.  Although 
a  great  deal  less  Is  known  about  subcon- 
tracting, much  of  that  also  goes  to  very 
specialized  outfits,  big  and  small,  that  look 
to  the  Oovemment  for  a  livelihood. 

For  most  at  the  firms  that  are  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  defenie  business  today,  then, 
the  immediate  response  to  the  defense 
squeese,  is  going  to  be  toujph  competition, 
hard  times  when  they  lose  a  cootract.  better 
opportunities  when  they  get  another  c<hi- 
tract.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  them. 
the  best  way  we  can  help  them  is  to  i>rovide 
the  intelligwoce  and  skills  they  need  to  stay 
on  the  top  in  a  highly  competitive  area. 

But  for  a  lot  of  the  firms  that  are  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  defense  picture,  the  cur- 
rent situation  provides  an  invitation  to  sit 
down  and  evaluate  the  future.  The  old  ad- 
vice "Dont  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket" 
can  be  very  appropriate  at  this  point.  And 
if  it's  one  missile  or  one  airplane,  that  advice 
counts  double.  Certainly  I  could  not  recom- 
mend that  any  firm  tool  up  now  for  defense 
work  if  there  are  other  alternatives  or  other 
directions  for  exiMtnslon. 

HELPING  THX  PXOPLX  WHO  L08Z  OUT 

But  the  biggest  problem  of  all,  and  the 
problem  that  we,  as  community  leaders,  have 
to  think  hardest  about.  Is  how  we  can  help 
the  firms  that  dont  get  through  those  Penta- 
gon doors,  the  firms  that  dont  get  the  de- 
fense contracts.  Or  if  we  really  break  the 
issue  down  to  the  common  denominator  that 
underlies  It  all.  how  can  we  help  the  in- 
dividuals— the  people — ^from  the  top  man- 
agement to  the  lowest  unskilled  workers  In 
the  firms  that  don't  get  the  contract  they 
had  been  counting  on? 

This  is  not  simply  a  personal  problem  for 
the  guy  who  gets  laid  off  and  his  wife  and 
kids;  it  Is  not  simply  a  management  problem 
for  the  firm  which  has  to  decide  how  to  stay 
out  of  the  red.  And  it's  not  simply  a  labor 
problem  to  figure  out  who  has  the  least 
seniority.  It  Is  a  full-fledged  commimity 
problem. 

This  meeting  here  today,  as  well  as  others 
that  have  been  held  and  are  planned  for  the 
future,  represent,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
responsible  and  mature  recognition  of  the 
issue.  As  the  title  of  your  last  session  sug- 
gested, we  have  to  meet  tomorrow's  crises 
today,  and  in  no  field  Is  that  more  true  than 
defense  work  today. 

What  can  we  do?  The  first  step  that  we 
make  In  our  foreign  aid  programs  is  to  map 
out  the  available  resoturces  of  a  given  coun- 
try and  try  to  draw  up  some  sort  of  country 
plan  for  development,  so  that  we're  not  op>er- 
atlng  at  cross  purposes.  It  Is  high  time  for 
Island  leaders  from  Montauk  to  Manhattan 
to  think  about  the  Island's  future.  Its  special 
resource.  Its  advantages  and  Its  drawbacks 
and  chart  a  domestic  aid  plan  for  Long 
Island. 

VALUE   or   KCX>N01<IC   OOMMISSION 

One  of  the  first  steps  I  could  recommend 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Long  Island 
Economic  Commission,  to  work  With  labor 
and  Industry,  and  draw  up  a  balance  sheet 
of  what  you  have  to  offer.  You  don't,  I  am 
B\u"e,  want  a  government  bureaucracy,  or- 
dering everyone  aro\md,  but  the  island  could 
only  benefit  from  a  hardheaded  regional 
body  that  could  speak  to  the  area  and  for 
the  area  in  Its  changing  economic  needs. 

It's  Ironic  to  think  that  Long  Island  al- 
ready has  its  natural  resources  under  cen- 
tral control  in  the  Long  Island  Park  Com- 
mission. But  the  economic  reso\irces,  that 
provide  the  livelihood  for  the  people  who 
enjoy    the    parks,    are   still    uncharted. 

I  know  a  lot  of  Long  Island  organiza- 
tions are  concerned  about  economic  growth 
and  are  moving  in  this  general  direction. 
That's  fine.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  much 
longer. 
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PcaFoax  or  washinoton  cowFniNCK 
That's  one  reason  I  have  called  a  SUte 
Municipal,  and  Industrial  Action  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  AprU  «7  for  local  and 
Federal  Oovemment  Officials  to  explore  the 
programs  currently  avaUable  along  these 
lines.  We  have  to  plan  now  and  use  avaU- 
able resources  to  meet  the  problems  of  mili- 
tary installation  closings  and  defense  con- 
tract  cutbacks  In  a  timely  way. 

A  regional  Bconomlc  Commission  could 
pursue  this  effort  consistently  and  effec- 
tively on  Long  Island.  Let  me  give  you  an 
Idea  of  the  kind  of  programs  and  prospects 
such  a  Commission  could  explore. 

LONG  ISLAND'S  ASSETS 

Long    Island's    industries,     already     very 
heavily   slanted   toward   electronics,   have  a 
head  start  in  contributing  toward  the  world 
of  tomorrow  and  the  needs  of  tomorrows 
consumers.     Maybe  my  Imagination  Is  run- 
nlng  away  from  me.  but  I  have  always  felt 
that  elecuonlcs  could  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  safety  In  all  kinds  of  fields 
that  have  not  yet  been  touched.    It  was  more 
than  Just  ironic  that  the  astronaut  who  cir- 
cled the  globe  got  hurt  in  his  own  bath- 
room.    Our  homes  and  our  cars,  where  we 
spend  most  of  our  time,  are  unsafe  places 
by  any   standards.     Electronic   surveUlance 
of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  devices  in  the 
home  or  automobiles  might  cut  down  thou- 
sands of  accidents.     Why   we   might  even 
reach  the  point  of  having  electronic  baby- 
sitters 1    And  think  of  the  consumer's  mar- 
ket for  such  an  Invention  on  Long  Island 
Another  field  that  offers  tremendous  prom- 
ise  for   the   future  is  water  desallnizatlon 
As  the  Western  States  face  a  grave  shortage 
of  water,  the  east  coast  would  be  able  to 
offer  Industry  a  tremendously  Important  at- 
traction If  adequate  pure  free  water  were 
avauable.     If  atomic  power  could  be  har- 
nessed to  do  the  job.  the  heat  by-products 
might  be  used   to  warm  our  beaches  and 
shores  and  extend  the  tourist  season  by  sev- 
eral months.    Long  Island  might  not  be  fully 
able  to  compete  with  Bermuda,  but  the  pro- 
spect Is  an  enticing  one. 

These  are  areas  a  regional  economic  com- 
mission could  explore  and  develop. 

There  have  been  other  Important  Initia- 
tives which  can  add  to  the  long  term  assets 
of  Long  Island.  The  Long  Island-New  Eng- 
land Bridge,  for  insUnce,  Is  going  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  full  scale  feasibility  study  by 
the  State.  That  would 'bring  Long  Island 
producers  closer  to  big  consumer  markeU, 
but  a  regional  council  should  be  ready  to 
plan  for  such  a  breakthrough. 

Another  major  step,  which  we  must  not 
underestimate,  is  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional institutions  all  over  the  Island.  For 
the  future  this  kind  of  growth  Is  golden. 

For  the  present,  and  for  the  guys  who  have 
been  laid  off,  the  first  step  may  be  a  retrain- 
ing program,  long  «•  rtiort.  that  would  fit 
him  Into  the  immediate  Job  ow>ortunltie8 
In  the  area.  The  faster  the  oommimlty  re- 
sponds to  this  kind  of  need,  the  faster  the 
community  mobilizes  its  effort  to  find  satis- 
factory Jobs  on  Long  Island  for  those  who 
seek  them,  the  faster  we  can  look  forward 
to  stepping  up  the  rate  of  growth  and  meet- 
ing the  challenges  before  us. 

IMPORTAlfCE  OF  LOCAL  INIrtATIVES 

A  full-fiedged  economic  oommlsslon  to 
coordinate  declining  defense  production  with 
booming  civilian  needs  and  to  coordinate 
the  men  with  the  Jobs,  would  boost  Long 
Island  today,  tomorrow  and  10  years  from 
now. 

What's  more,  instead  of  waiting  around  for 
Washington  to  come  up  with  Federal  pro- 
grams and  legislation  to  accelerate  growth, 
such  a  commission  could  draw  up  Its  own 
proposals  and  bring  them  down  to  Wash- 
ington for  action.  What  kind  of  tax  changes 
could  we  use  to  help  defense  industries 
convert  to  consumer  ones?  What  kind  of 
Government  efforts  could  promote  Increased 


sales  of  U.S.  goods  overseas?  What  kind  ^ 
Federal  assistance  could  r«aiy  do  the  best 
Job  in  pepping  up  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment? *^  ' 

Instead  o*  meekly  taking  what  some  offi- 
cial In  Washington  proposed,  such  a  regional 
commission  oould  be  an  Important  initiator 
of  valuable  efforts.  It  oould  speak,  in  Al- 
bany and  in  Washington,  with  a  voice  of 
authority,  that  came  not  from  theory,  but 
from  practice. 

We  live  In  a  changing  world.  And  no 
Long  Islander  would  want  it  any  other  way. 
Our  problem  is  how  we  can  make  the  best 
of  the  (Aanges  so  that  the  changes  can  make 
the  best-for  us.  Long  Island  Is  In  a  unique 
position  of  opportunity  and  advancement. 
The  shadow  of  defense  curtailment  may  be 
Just  the  push  that  Is  needed  to  make  Lcwig 
Island  a  pacesetter  for  the  State  and  fcM-  the 
entire  Nation.  We  face  a  great  opportunity 
and  a  challenge  that  all  of  us  can — and 
must — meet. 
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[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Apr.  12,  1964] 
Domestic  Am  Plan  for  Long  Island 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Kxating's  speech  yes- 
terday before  the  Trl-County  Long  Island 
Labor-Management  Institute's  conference  on 
the  aerospace  Industry  was  a  statement  of 
major  importance  to  everyone  on  this  Island 
of  ours. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  a  local  eco- 
nomic commission  be  set  up  to  chart  a  do- 
mestic aid  plan  for  Long  Island  to  meet  the 
Inevitable  Impact  of  severe  cutbacks  In  de- 
fense work. 

Senator  Kxating's  thesis  Is  simple:  Al- 
though we  are  still  a  long  way  from  disarma- 
ment, the  squeeze  Is  on  o\xx  defense  Indus- 
tries. As  Important  as  It  Is  to  keep  fighting 
for  as  many  at  the  dwindling  contracts  as 
we  can  get.  It  is  even  more  Imperative  to  plan 
reasonable   alternatives. 

This  was  no  fuzzy-minded  vlsdonary  speak- 
ing; this  was  a  hardheaded,  realistic  Repub- 
lican who  has  been  in  Congress  for  18  years 
He  doesnt  see  this  as  a  simple  matter  of 
presenting  a  convert  button  and  presto  a 
new  economy.  Quite  the  contrary  Pre- 
cisely because  there  are  no  easy  buttons  to 
push  we  mvist  think  and  plan  together  to 
meet  the  coming  economic  crisis.  As  Sena- 
tor KxATiNo  pointed  out.  "the  first  step  we 
make  in  our  foreign  aid  programs  is  to  map 
out  the  available  resources  of  a  given  country 
and  try  to  draw  up  some  sort  of  coimtry  plan 
for  develoi^nent,  so  that  we're  not  operating 
at  cross  purposes.  It  Is  high  time  for  Island 
leaders,  from  Montauk  to  Manhattan  to 
think  about  the  Island'*  futiire.  Its  special 
resources,  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks 
and  chart  a  domestic  aid  plan  for  Lona 
Island." 

To  do  this,  he  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  Long  Island  economic  commission  "to 
work  with  labor  and  Industry  and  draw  up  a 
balance  sheet  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  You 
don  1. 1  am  sure,  want  a  government  bureauc- 
racy, ordering  everyone  around,  but  the 
Island  could  only  benefit  from  a  hardheaded 
regional  body  that  could  speak  to  the  area 
and  for  the  area  in  Its  changing  economic 

"Such  a  commission  oould  draw  up  Its  own 
proposals  and  bring  them  down  to  Washing- 
ton for  action.  What  kind  of  tax  changes 
could  we  use  to  help  defense  industries  con- 
vert to  consumer  ones?  What  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment efforts  oould  promote  Increased  sales 
or  U.S.  goods  overseas?  What  kind  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  could  really  do  the  best  Job  In 
pepping  up  areas  of  high  unemployment?" 

Too  often,  those  unwllUng  to  adjust  to  new 

situations   throw   up    their   hands    and   cry 

socialism"  whenever  that  ugly  word  "plan- 

SlSl-f°°'*l  "P-  "^"^  "^•y  ^^'•ly  embrace 
Federal  controls  and  Federal  funds  Involv- 
ing defense  work. 

1 J^'  "S*^*"  Keatino  pointed  out.  It  Is 
ironic   that  we  have  careful  planning  and 


central  control,  through  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission,  of  our  natural  re- 
sources for  play,  yet  the  resourees  that  pro- 
vide our  livelihood  remain  uncharted. 

The  press  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  Tri- 
County  Long  Island  Labor-Management  In- 
stitute, together  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews.  It  Is  the  only 
agency  on  Long  Island  In  which  labor  man- 
agement and  public  can  get  together  to  solve 
crises  befdre  they  get  out  of  hand.  The  over- 
dependence  of  our  local  economy  on  dftfense 
contracts  is  Just  the  kind  of  crists  which  can 
be  cushioned.  If  not  averted,  by  proper  think- 
ing. 

The  kind  of  planning  Senator  Kiatino  Is 
urging  is  quite  different  from  the  heavy  hand 
of  Federal  ocmtrol;  It  is  a  do  It  ourselves  ap- 
proach that  gives  the  local  community  the 
opportunity  to  better  determine  its  own  fu- 
ture. This  Is  neither  waiting  for  a  FMeral 
blueprint  nor  for  the  turn  of  a  wheel  of  for- 
tune— or  misfortune — but  accepting  and 
meeting  new  realities  head  on.  Refusing  to 
plan  for  a  foreseeable  crisis  no  longer  makes 
sense.  For  once,  let's  not  be  surprised  by 
the  future.  ' 


Georf  e  Holland — Pablic  Serrant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  6,  1964 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times  Leader  has  recognized  the 
contribution  of  George  Holland  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  George  Holland  has  worked 
in  all  phases  of  Veterans'  Administration 
manag«neut  and  has  done  a  good  job. 
As  the  Times  Leader  says.  George  Hol- 
land is  Uvlng  proof  that  a  Negro  need 
have  no  concern  about  his  acceptance  If 
he  possesses  qualification  for  high  office. 
George  has  succeeded  in  every  assign- 
ment, and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  fortunate  to  have  his  services. 

The  article  fi-om  the  Times  Leader  fol- 
lows: 

Neceo  VA  Careebmkn  a  CaiDrr  to  Amxbica 
The  warm  reception  to  Oeorge  L.  HoUand. 
field  director  of  area  1,  VS.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, on  the  occasion  of  his  official 
visit  to  the  regional  office  in  WUkes-Barre 
enhanced  the  city's  reputation  for  hospital- 
ity. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperation  he  received 
on  his  tour  of  inspection  of  local  VA  facul- 
ties. Mr.  HoUand.  who  Is  in  charge  of  VA 
affairs  in  11  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  the  recipient  of  the  dlstlng\xlahed 
service  certificate  from  WUkes-Barre  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  and  was  guest  of  honor 
at  the  annual  six-lng  froUc  and  dinner  of 
the  VA  office  staff  which  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  the  visit. 

A  careerman  with  VA,  and  the  successor  to 
the  late  Bernard  O'Hara  of  WUkes-Barre,  Mr. 
Holland  has  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  peace  and  war.  He  Is  living  ptroof 
that  a  Negro  need  have  no  concern  about  his 
acceptance  If  he  possesses  the  qualifications 
for  high  office  which  Mr.  HoUand  imques- 
tldnably  lias.  Mr.  HoUand  commands  re- 
spect on  the  basis  of  his  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice and  fidelity  to  duty,  which  is  as  It  shoiUd 
be. 

Men  like  Mr.  Holland  In  public  service  will 
do  more  to  speed  a  solution  to  the  racial 
problon  than  any  other  factor.  He  Is  a  credit 
to  America  as  well  as  to  his  race. 


;,' 
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Ml  P«Terty  HtfoaglMNit 
tWWwM 


EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DOHALD  M.  FRASER 


IN  THS  HOUSI  or  BSPRKSENTATTVES 

Wedne$d  ny.  AvrU  22. 1964 


Mr.  FRASER. 
marks  to  the 
yesterdiy  in 
den  President 
out  the  real 


Mr.  ^;>eBker.  in  his  re- 

editmrs  and  broadcasters 

the  White  House  Rose  Gar- 

J(  bns(m  eloquently  sp^OeA 

rea  tana  for  our  foreign  aid 


l>ro8rains. 
The  Preelden 


compared  our  foreign 
his  declared  war  on  pov- 
Unlted  States.    He  said 


aid  programs  to 

erty  here  in  the  

it  was  part  of  t  le  saibe  struggle  to  pro- 
vide all  people  »f  the  world  with  a  de- 
cent way  Off  life 

The  foreign  kid  program  is  vital  to 
our  r^t***'*^  int  o-est,  the  President  went 
on  to  say.  becav  se  it  is  necessary  for  the 
oontlnuanoe  of  worid  peace.  This  is 
not  oDly  a  moral  and  humanitarian  pro- 
gram—hut (»e  ncreaslngly  necessary  to 
the  preserratioi  i  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  '•'^inwwun.i  he  PiiBsldent's  eUxiuent 
and  moving  ren  arks  to  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

1  'usiDKMT  Johnson's  Talk 
■  o  Edrobs 


gJUJ^EW-S   Fbok 


Johuon' 


Ho  JM 


lifoadol  ttsn 


pF0  mt. 


(PoUowlng  arc 
of  rr—lrtent 
to  qvasttans  put 
In  Um  Wlilt* 
ton  and 
f onlgn  pbOtj 

I  am  glad  yoa 
want  home  to  to* 
with  you.     T(Ki 
place  In  AaMTlca^ 
ehUdren  la 
■h4»  ot  tbe 
your  p^Mn  and 
duet  your 
eana  In  Amarlea 
Ing  the  kind  oC 
live  In. 

Srery  night 
"What  did  «• 
to  (or  generatlo^a 
laid  tba 
pMoefnl  and 

Z  would  ilka  to 
In  whlcb  wa  can 
ahape  of  tilings 
against  poverty 

We  are 
erty  bere  at 
purcue  tliat  war 
also  engaged  In 
ferent  fronta 
more  natlonw. 

On  three 
trlea,  hundreds 
gle  to  ezlat  on 
dollar  a  week, 
only  0  of  them 
as  980  a  month 
Australia  and  N( 
United  Stotea. 

Here  we  oufl^l 
erery  night  and 
our  bleealngs, 
than  $a00  a 
thlrda  of  the 
than  18  a  month 

These  people 
on  food  and  on 
mertfartTie.  on  al 
avenge  American 


ezoerpta  from  a  tranacrlpt 

laon's  remarks  and  replies 

to  him  today  at  a  meeting 

Boee  Garden  with  edl- 

attendlng  a  national 


eoQ  Lferenee.) 

sould  come  here  before  you 

me  have  a  very  brief  visit 

occupy  a  very  Important 

I  life.    The  destiny  of  our 

to  depend  on  the  leader- 

What  is  written   in 

the  way  In  which  you  con- 

helpa  millions  of  Amerl- 

dtftes  and  towns  in  shap- 

rorld  that  we  are  going  to 


wt  en 
d> 
kn  J 
foundation 

mf  re 


waging  an 
hooe. 


I  go  to  bed  I  ask  myself, 

today  that  we  can  point 

to  come,  to  say  that  we 

for  a  better  and  more 

prosperous  world?" 

talk  to  you  about  one  area 

lee  with  aome  certainty  the 

to  come.    That  Is  the  fight 

around  the  world. 

all-out  war  against  pov- 

We  are  committed  to 

»  final  victory.    But  we  are 

1  hat  same  battle  on  100  dlf- 

ar^und   the  world.  In  100  or 

continents,  in  dozens  of  coun- 

mUllons  of  people  strug- 

li^comee  of  little  more  than  a 

the  113  OT  more  nations, 

]  tave  an  Income  of  aa  much 

Sweden  'and  Swltaerland, 

r  Zealand.  Canada  and  the 

to  get  down  on  our  knees 

thank  the  Obod  Lord  for 

our  inc<Mne  can  be  more 

when  more  than  two- 

of  the  world  have  less 


til  It 
moith. 
people 


]  lave  lesa  to  spend  each  day 

ihelter  and  on  clothing,  on 

of  their  needs,  than  the 

spends  at  his  corner  drug- 


store for  a  package  of  cigarettes.  They  live 
In  rundown  counU7  shacks  of  tar  paper. 
They  live  in  city  slums.  They  live  without 
Beat,  water,  or  sanitation  of  any  kind. 

Their  children  have  no  schools  to  go  to. 
They  have  no  doctors  or  hospitals  to  attend. 
Their  life  expectancy  is  somewhere  between 
86  and  40  years  of  age.  Worst  of  all,  many 
of  them  live  without  any  hope  at  all.  They 
see  no  escape  from  the  ancient  cycle  of 
misery  and  despcdr. 

FOVXBTT  AS  OU>  AS   MAN 

These  are  not  new  conditions.  Poverty, 
hunger,  and  rtlseaew  are  aflllctions  as  old  as 
man  himself.  But  in  our  time  aiwl  in  this 
age  there  has  been  a  change.  The  change 
is  not  so  much  in  the  realities  of  life,  but  In 
the  hopea  and  the  expectations  of  the  future. 
If  a  peaceful  revolution  in  these  areas  Is 
Impossible  a  violent  revolution  Is  inevitable. 

We  who  stand  here  in  peace  and  security 
and  prosperity  must  realize  that  we  are 
greatly  outnumbered  In  this  world,  more 
than  17  to  1  in  population,  in  area,  in  race. 
In  rtilgion,  in  color.  '  You  take  any  criteria 
and  meas\ure  yourself  by  that  standard,  and 
you  will  find  that  we  are  in  a  very  small 
minority. 

This  knowledge  has  helped  create  the 
worldwide  boom  of  vast  portent  which  we 
know  a«  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. The  meaning  of  this  revolution  Is 
very  simple. 

It  means  that  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  want  tor  themselves  the  same  things 
that  you  and  I  want  for  otir  loved  ones,  for 
our  friends,  and  for  our  children,  and  that 
most  of  ua  already  have. 

They  intend  that  their  families  shall  live 
a  decent  life  and  that  they  have  a  job  that 
gives  them  survival  and  dignity.  They  in- 
tend that  their  children  shaU  be  taught  to 
read  and  to  write.  They  Intend  that  the 
hungry  shall  be  fed  and  the  sick  shall  be 
treated.  They  intend  to  take  their  place  in 
the  great  movement  of  modern  society,  to 
take  their  share  in  the  benefits  of  that 
society. 

llieee  Just  desires,  once  unleashed,  can 
never  again  be  stifled.  The  people  of  the 
developing  world  are  on  the  march,  and  we 
want  to  be  beside  them  on  that  march.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give  me 
more  satisfaction  than  the  knowledge  that 
I  could  believe  that  you  wlelders  ot  the  peh 
and  you  molders  of  opinion,  yxTU  leaders  in 
public  life,  could  take  your  stand  this  morn- 
ing on  the  side  of  preserving  humanity  and 
uplifting  it  throughout  the  wOTld. 
AN  ACT  or  NXCESsrrr 

Our  gross  national  product  In  this,  the 
richest  at  all  nations,  this  quarter,  is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $008.8  billion.  We  are 
*«fcing  to  distribute  In  the  form  of  help.  aid. 
and  military  assistance  to  all  the  nations  who 
want  to  have  freedom  lees  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  that  amount — 3,400  million. 

But  because  of  what  we  call  It,  and  be- 
cause of  how  it  has  been  administered,  and 
because  It  Is  far  away,  we  don't  realize  that 
this  Investment  is  not  only  one  of  the  moet 
Christian  acts  that  this  great,  powerful 
rich  coim^try  could  do,  but  It  Is  an  act  of 
necessity  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  image  In 
the  world  and  our  leadership  in  the  world, 
and  most  of  all.  o\ir  society. 

We  must  help  developing  countries  be- 
cause our  own  welfare  demands  It.  It  takes 
no  great  gift  of  foresight  to  realize  that  un- 
less there  is  progress  and  unless  there  'jb 
growing  satisfaction  of  Just  desires,  there 
will  be  discontent  and  there  will  be  rest- 
lessness. 

The  developing  world  would  soon  become  a 
cauldron  of  violence,  hatred,  and  revolution 
without  some  assistance.  How  woiild  you 
feel  if  you  were  a  member  of  a  family  whose 
total  Income  wai  leas  than  $80  per  year?    Yet 


a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  have 
incomes  of  less  than  |80  a  year. 

Under  such  conditions,  communism,  with 
its  false  and  easy  promises  ot  a  magic  for- 
mula, might  well  be  able  to  transform  these 
popular  deeires  into  an  instrument  of  revo- 
lution. That  is  why  every  American  who  is 
conconed  about  the  future  of  his  country 
must  also  be  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  our  old  friends  In  Latin 
America. 

No  President  who  looks  beyond  the  imme- 
diate problems  which  crowd  his  desk  can 
fail  to  extend  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  this 
ooiintry  to  those  who  are  struggling  else- 
where. We  help  theae  countries  In  many 
ways,  through  trade  and  raw  materials  and 
manufactures,  with  the  Ptece  Corpe  now 
working  in  more  than  40  of  them,  through 
programs  of  economic  assistance,  and 
through  the  exchange  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents and  ideas. 

So  I  hope  you  will  make  thla  one  of  your 
fbvt  orderi  of  businees  when  you  return  to 
your  homes.  You  can  do  this  In  many  ways. 
Your  communities  elm  establish  direct  con- 
tact with  communities  In  other  countries. 
You  can  arrange  for  exchange  of  visits.  You 
can  arrange  for  help  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals in  a  similar  community,  in  a  sister 
coxmtry,  in  a  developing  land. 

You  can  try  and  establish  scholarships  to 
bring  deserving  students  to  your  local  col- 
lege or  to  your  local  high  a«fio6l  tor  educa- 
tloiu  You  can  arrange  programs  of  study 
and  discussion  about  the  problems  of  these 
other  eountrlee  that  a  good  many  oC  yoxir 
folks  have  not  read  about  or  studied  about. 
You  can  conduct  exhibits  or  performances 
ot  the  arts  and  music  folklore  of  others. 

If  the  reexilts  of  your  endeavors  here  In 
Waahlngton  are  to  gain  enou|^  Inspiration 
to  return  to  your  desks  and  ask  the  people  of 
our  own  land  to  lead  the  others  in  Ignorance 
and  darkness  and  disease  and  all  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind  that  are  fighting  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  you  are  going 
to  take  up  your  shield  and  try  to  help  them 
strike  them  down,  it  would  be  a  great  day 
in  America  when  we  met  in  the  rose 
garden  and  launched  this  kind  of  an  effort. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
I  don't  know  what  your  engagements  are. 
but  someone  suggested  that  those  of  you  who 
are  from  out  of  town,  who  dont  have  an  op- 
portunity every  day  to  come  here  to  the 
White  House,  you 'might  want  to  ask  some 
questions  of  your  President.  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  some  time,  \t  you  can  take  it.  If 
any  of  you  have  any  questions  that  you 
would  like  to  aek,  I  will  be  glad  to  attempt 
to  answer  them. 


Federal  Water  Development  Programs — 
Resolntions  of  ladiaiMi  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Resources  G>mmission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  INOIAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
diana Flood  Control  and  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  has  recently  adopted 
two  resolutions  which  apply  directly  to 
Federal  water  development  programs. 

The  first,  which  applies  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  calls  for  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  9695,  to  increase  the  de- 
tention capacity  of  small  watershed  res- 
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ervoirs  from  5,000  acre-feet  to  12,500 
acre-feet.  TTie  larger  reservoirs  would 
have  prevented  much  of  the  serious  flood 
damage  which  occurred  in  southern 
Indiana  last  March. 

The  second  resolution  points  to  the 
need  for  recreation  user  fees,  which 
would,  in  turn,  provide  Increased  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  commission  has  in 
mind  specifically  the  Monroe  Reservoir, 
in  southern  Indiana^-a  10,75e-acre- 
multipurpose  facility  financed  by  State 
and  Federal  funds.  Present  national 
policy  does  not  permit  admission  charges 
to  federally  sponsored  recreation  areas. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  merit  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  Senators.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RBSOLtmON RXCESATION    Us^   PkES 

"Whereas  the  growing  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  growing  demand  for  outdow 
recreation  has  created  a  need  for  greatly 
expanded  recreation  areas  and  facilltlea:  and 
"Whereas  the  provision  of  adequate  recrea- 
tional facUiUee  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  facilities  require  constantly 
Increasing  funds;  and 

"Whereas  experience  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  ot  pubUc  outdoor  recreation 
facilltlea  in  Indiana  for  a  period  of  more 
than  40  years  has  demonstrated  that  such 
operation  and  maintenance  can  be  Snyififtd 
through  the  collection  of  nominal  entrance 
and  user  fees  without  decreasing  use  of  suob 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  use  of  fadllUee  for  which  there  are  en- 
trance or  user  fees  greatly  exceeds  use  of 
areas  that  provide  limited  faculties  but  re- 
quire no  entrance  or  user  fees;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  require  no  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  creates  a  conflict  between  Federal 
and  State  financing  policies  in  Indiana:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Resources  Commission  urges  the 
Congress  to  enact  leglslaUon  that  wUl  make 
permissible  the  collecUon  of  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  user  fees  or 
charges  from  the  users  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  by  Federal  agencies  or  State  agen- 
cies licensed  to  operate  and  maintain  such 
facilities;  and  be  it  fxuther 

"Resolved,  That  such  fees  be  used  tor  the 
development,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities." 

Adopted  by  the  Indiana  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Resources  Commission  this  27th  day 
of  March   1964. 
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PreventlOQ  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  i»>ovlsloo 
of  up  to  13,600  acre-feet  at  floodwater  deten- 
tlon  capacity  In  any  one  detention  structure; 
and 

Whereas  such  amendment  would  greatly 
increase  the  utility  and  appUcatlon  of  the  act 
and  would  enable  the  solution  ot  flood  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  xmder  the  exist- 
ing limitations  on  floodwater  detentl(m  ca- 
p€u;lty:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Indiana  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Resources  Commission,  meeting  in 
regvlar  session  this  27th  day  of  March  1964, 
mutt  the  Indiana  congreaslonal  delegation  is 
heriby  req>eetnilly  iirged  to  support  the 
enactment  of  HJt.  9695,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session. 


Resolution:  Increase  in  Detention  Capac- 
ity  OF  Small  Watershed  Reservoirs 

Whereas  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  VS.  D^>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  proven  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  citizens  and  the  econ- 
omy of  Indiana  in  the  conservation  and  con- 
trol of  land  and  water  resources;  and 

Whereas -the  utility  of  and  the  benefits 
from  the  said  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  are  being  limited  In  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  by  reason  of  the 
existing  limitation  on  floodwater  detention 
capacity  in  any  one  detention  structure  to 
5.000  acre-feet;   and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  a  bUl  (HJl.  9695)  which  would 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 


Swords  Into  Plowshares 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   ICASSACHXTSRTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  April  22, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Washington  Post  included  an  in- 
cisive editorial  deploring  the  lack  of  in- 
formation currently  available  on  the  eco- 
nomic impcujt  of  shifts  in  our  defense 
expenditures. 

Layoffs  occasioned  by  the  cancella- 
tion or  termination  of  defense  contracts 
are  already  imposing  severe  hardship, 
not  only  on  the  individuals  and  their 
families  involved,  but  on  entire  com- 
munities who  have  achieved  prosperity 
on  what  now  appear  to  be  the  shifting 
sands  of  military  expenditures. 

There  are  now  21  bills  pending  in  the 
House  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Eco- 
nomic   Conversion    Commission   which 
would  be  authorized  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  policies  which  will  be  needed 
to  absort>  these  cuts.    The  Post  off  ered  its 
strong  support  for  a  Commission  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 
editorial  in  the  Congrmsional  Record: 
Swords  Into  Plowshares 
President    Johnson's    decision    to    curtaU 
sharply  the  production  of  uranium  and  plu- 
tonlum  and  the  annoimcement  by  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  will  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion are  most  welcome  contributions  to  the 
relaxation  of   world  tensions.     But  as  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  recedes,  new 
economic  problems  are  created.    And  whUe 
they  do  not  pose  issues  of  life  and  death, 
their  solution,  which  fall  well  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge  and  experience 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  American  economy. 
Although  national  defense  absorbs  nearly 
10  percent  of  our  gross   national  product, 
there  is  scandalously  little  knowledge  about 
how  many  Jobs  are  involved  or  exacOy  how 
changes  in  the  level  and  composition  of  de- 
fense expenditxires  affects  the  level  of  em- 
ployment.    But  when  individual  programs 
are  phrased  out  or  when  the  overall  level 
of  defense  expenditiires  declines,  unemploy- 
ment  rtses  sharply  m  areas  where  defense 
production  activiUes  are  concentrated. 

There  is  no  accurate  measure  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  idled  by  defense  cutbacks  or 
the  number  likely  to  lose  their  Jobs  when  de- 
fense expenditures  decline  $1.8  bUlion  in 
fiscal  1965.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lem wlU  grow'toore  acute  as  the  poesibilitlea 
of  a  genuine  detente  are  enhanced.  Pinner 
EK^mty  Defense  Secretary  BoeweU  L.  OU- 
patrlc  writes  in  the  April  Issue  of  Foreign 


Affairs  that  a  further  improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  coxild  lead  to  the 
elimination  ot  strategic  bombers  and  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  the  defense  budget  bv 
1970.  ' 

In  the  event  of  a  sharp  reduction  of  de- 
fense outlays,  a  way  should  be  found  for  the 
orderly  conversion  of  defense  industries  to 
civilian  use.  A  massive  conversion  was  easUy 
effected  after  the  Second  World  War,  but  the 
path  was  then  cleared,  as  it  would  not  be 
now.  by  a  huge  backlog  of  unsatisfied  con- 
sumer's demands  and  an  equally  huge  pool 
of  liqixid  savings. 

Without  the  pressure  of  consumer  demand, 
there  are  no  obvious  or  simple  formulas  for 
converting  the  military  airframe  industry 
or  firms  engaged  in  producing  electronic 
equipment.  The  affected  companies,  many 
of  whose  managements  have  grown  lethargic 
as  a  result  of  dealing  with  one  sure  cus- 
tomer, must  find  civilian  products  and  open 
civilian  product  markets. 

Last  December  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  CMnmittee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  Defense  and  Disamuunent.  But 
that  body  has  no  staff,  no  budget  and  as  yet 
precious  little  information  about  the  di- 
mensions of  a  problem  which  Is  likely  to 
grow  more  acute.  An  organizational  frame- 
work is  required,  and  it  would  be  Tnost 
swiftly  provided  by  Senator  George  UcOov- 
em's  bUl  (8.  2274)  to  establish  a  Natlcmal 
Economic  Conversion  C<Mnmlsslon.  Only 
Intelligent  forward  planning  wlu  prevent  the 
blessing  of  disarmament  from  being  trans- 
formed to  an  economic  nightmare. 


The  Political  Good  Fortnne  of  Medical 
Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  XNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle concerning  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  their  16ng  efforts 
on  behalf  of  medical  research. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Pogarty,  and  Senator 
Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer,  entitled 
"The  Political  Good  Portune  of  Medi- 
cal Research,"  is  by  Milton  Vlorst  and 
is  published  in  the  April  17,  1964   issue 
of  Science  magazine. 

The  article  follows: 
The   PoLmcAL   Good   Fortune   or   Medical 

Research:      Two     Strategicallt     Placed 

Legislators   Regttlarlt   Assurx   Conores- 

SIONAL    OenEHOSITT    FOR    THE    NIH    BUDGET 

(By  MUton   Vlorst) 

(Note.— The  author  is  a  Washington- 
based  correspondent.  He  has  written  for 
various  publications,  including  Harper's  and 
the  Reporter,  and  is  the  author  of  a  political 
biography  of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  to  be  pub- 
llshed  this  spring  by  MacmUlan.) 

Congress*  generosity  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal research  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  its 
response  to  other  domestic  welfare  needs. 
Every  year,  for  example,  Uttle  is  done  to 
meet  the  problems  of  unemployment,  air 
poUutlon,  urban  congestion,  and  education. 
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tions Coounlttees  the  subconunittee  chair- 
men exercise  enormous  Influence,  not  only 
over  the  budget  but,  through  the  budget,  over 
the  departments  of  their  Jurisdiction.  Since 
the  Natloiial  Institutes  of  Health,  and  HZW 
agency,  conducts  or  supervisee  the  bulk  of 
federally  supi^orted  medical  reeearch,  Pogastt 
and  Hnx  possess  vast  power  over  the  support 
of  medical  research.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  congressional  power  structure  and  the 
seniority-  system  being  what  they  are.  It 
would  have  been  quite  normal  for  these  posts 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  foes  of  medical  research. 
Jiist  as  some  other,  lees  generously  suppxjrted 
programs  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  foes.  But  medical  research  has 
been  lucky.  Both  Pogartt  and  Hn.L  are 
deeply  dedicated  to'lts  objectives.  Far  from 
adopting  the  economizing  habits  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, they  have  sought  to  push  their  programs 
up  and  up.  Fogabtt  and  Hnx  have  earned 
their  reputations  as  friends  of  public  health. 

The  two  men  could  hardly  be  more  dis- 
similar, PooARTT.  a  61-year-old  New  Kng- 
lander,  is  of  Irlsh-Cathollc.  worklngclass 
background.  Hnx,  69,  Is  a  southern. 
Protestant.  Anglo-Saxon  aristocrat.  Pocaktt, 
though  given  to  wearing  flamboyant  bow 
tics.  Is  reserved  in  manner,  even  timid.  Hnx 
is  unobtrusive  in  dress,  but  outgoing  and 
patriarchal  in  manner.  The  two  men  get 
along  well  enough  for  professional  purposes 
but,  having  nothing  else  In  common,  can 
hardly  be  considered  close.  Together,  how- 
ever, they  make  up  perhaps  the  most  effective 
leadership  team  on  Capitol  Hill. 

John  E.  Pogastt  was  one  of  six  children 
raised  in  the  small  Rhode  Island  village  of 
Harmony.  When  he  finished  high  school  he 
took  up  bricklaying,  his  father's  trade.  But, 
intelligent  and  restless,  he  went  Into  poll- 
tice.  At  31  he  became  chairman  of  the  local 
Democratic  committee  and.  a  few  years  later, 
the  president  of  the  ft-lcklayers'  local  union. 
In  1940.  after  having  failed  once  to  get  the 
nomination,  he  ran  for  Congress  and  won. 
But  he  has  never  given  up  his  membership 
in  the  Bricklayers'  local,  and  to  this  day  he 
builds  steps  or  repairs  a  chimney  for  a  neigh- 
bor during  vacation. 

BOUGHT  LABOR  POST 

True  to  his  labor  baclcground.  Fogartt 
first  sought  a  position  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  the  House,  but  he 
wound  up  with  an  assignment  to  naval  af- 
fairs. It  was  not  until  1947  that  he  was 
promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  coveted  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  then,  to  his  displeas- 
ure, named  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Labor- 
HKW  Subcommittee.  Two  years  later,  by  the 
accidents  of  the  seniority  system,  he  became 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  In  those 
days,  was  the  private  domain  of  its  chair- 
man. Representative  Clarence  Cannon, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  a  shrewd  legislator 
who  was  mercilessly  tight  flsted  with  Federal 
expendltiures.  Cannon  and  the  senior  Re- 
publican, equally  tight  fisted  John  Taber. 
of  New  York,  exercised  their  will  through 
energetic  exploitation  of  committee  rules. 
Soon  after  Joining  the  committee,  Pogartt 
led  a  revolt  against  Cannon  and,  after  a  bit- 
ter battle. -managed  by  a  single  vote  to  re- 
duce the  chairman's  perogatlves.  Canhon  at 
84  still  rules  the  committee.  But  the  re- 
volt of  1947  ended  his  domination  and  left 
Fogastt  free  of  his  veto  power. 

Though  intensely  proud  of  his  work  on  the 
subcommittee,  Pogartt  talks  about  It  on'y 
reluctantly.  His  conversation  is  unpolished 
and  carried  on  In  almost  inaudible  tones, 
Bometlmee  resembling  a  miunble.  He  seems 
self-conscious  about  the  attention  paid  him. 
He  Is  more  at  ease  in  discussing  the  sub- 
stance of  his  work  than  he  is  in  making 
abstract  declarations  about  It.  But  the  Im- 
pression which  his  words  and  his  actions 
convey,  and   which  his  recwd   sustains,   is 


that  he  is  a  msin  of  deeply  humanitarian 
convictions. 

"I  have  always  acted  on  the  principle," 
he  said  In  a  moment  of  eloquence,  "that 
budgetary  anemia — Induced  by  cynicism — 
is  an  attribute  of  materialism.  It  contradicts 
the  notion  in  our  society  that  the  life  and 
well-being  of  an  individual — extended,  re- 
stored, or  eased  by  the  scientific  dedication 
of  his  neighbors — is  a  richness  beyond  uU 
value,  a  prize  without  price." 

But  the  House  is  full  of  men  of  convic- 
tion. The  secret,  if  such  there  be,  of 
FoGASTT's  personal  influence  Is  his  meticu- 
lous attention  to  detail.  Pooaxtt  boasts, 
without  exaggerating,  that  no  committee  in 
Congress  works  harder  than  his  before  bring- 
ing out  a  bill.  For  this,  he  credits  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  his  fellow  Democrats.  But  it 
Is  on  him  personally  that  the  burden  of 
leadership  falls,  and  when  pressed  he  ad- 
mits, "I  live  this  thing  all  year  around."  It 
is  well  established  In  the  House  that  the 
better  a  chairman  knows  what  is  in  his  bill 
the  greater  his  chances  are  of  having  It 
passed  Intact.  Fogartt,  though  by  no  means 
a  brilliant  debater.  Invariably  possesses  such 
a  thorough  grasp  of  his  material  that  he  can 
deal  In  virtuoso  fashion  with  the  challenges 
thrown  at  him. 

Like  the  day  the  Turks  were  beaten  at 
Lepanto  or  the  Moors  at  Tours,  Pogartt  re- 
gards April  4,  1957,  as  the  historic  day  on 
which  he  turned  back  the  tide  against  medi- 
cal research.  An  obsession  for  economy  had 
swept  through  Congress  that  year,  largely  as 
a  consequence  of  the  warning  by  Elsen- 
hower's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George 
Humphrey,  that  an  uncut  budget  would 
cause  a  depression  that  would  "curl  your 
hair."  When  the  medical  reeearch  appro- 
priation proposal  reached  the  House  floor.  It 
was  submitted  to  a  merciless  attack.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  a  weeks,  Pogartt  went 
down  to  one  defeat  after  anoth^  in  voice 
rotes  on  amendments.  As  one  Congressman 
put  it,  "If  the  Ten  Commandments  had  been 
in  that  bill,  they  would  have  l^n  cut  to 
seven."  But  when  the  time  came  for  final 
passage,  when  every  Congressman  had  to  go 
on  record,  Pogartt  regrouped  his  forces  and 
Insisted  that  each  of  the  amendments  be 
reconsidered.  A  record  nvunber  of  rollcalls 
was  held  that  day,  14  in  all,  and,  except  for 
minor  losses,  Pogartt  left  the  battlefield  vic- 
torious. Since  the  fateful  "Day  of  the  Pour- 
teen  Rollcalls,"  Pogartt  maintains,  his  pro- 
posals for  large  appropriations  for  medical 
research  have  never  been  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

DECLINED   senate   RACE 

John  Pogartt  does  not  seem  to  be  moti- 
vated by  ambition,  In  any  conventional 
sense.  He  has  received  countless  citations, 
which  he  cherishes,  but  he  is  not  a  seeker  of 
publicity.  Nor  is  he  a  seeker  of  riches. 
When  he  was  given  95,000  In  1969  for  the 
Lasker  Award,  he  used  it  to  establish  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  Educational  Training  Cen- 
ter for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Since  then 
he  has  set  up  the  Fogarty  Foundation,  which 
he  helps  support  with  whatever  stipends  and 
prizes  he  receives.  Including  98,333  presented 
to  him  this  past  February  by  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation.  If  political  ad- 
vancement were  his  goal,  he  would  not  have 
declined  the  chance  to  run  3  years  ago  for 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  elected.  If  there  is  any 
aggrandizement  he  covets  at  all,  it  is  the 
esteem  he  has  won  among  men  he  admires. 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  privilege,"  he  explained  in  an 
interview,  "to  listen  to  the  best  doctors  in 
the  world  talk  about  heart  and  cancer."  A 
smile  of  pride  crosses  his  Hibernian  face 
when  he  reveals  that,  when  he  suffered  a 
coronary  attack  a  decade  ago,  he  was  treated 
by  Paul  Dudley  White,  who  remains  his 
friend  and  adviser. 

Politically,  Fogabtt  is  fortunate  In  being 
able  to  give  so  much  time  and  attention  to 
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medical  research  without  risking  the  sup- 
port of  his  constituency.  Pogartt  Is  care- 
ful, nonetheless,  to  keep  In  constant  touch 
with  the  voters.  Without  faU,  he  returns 
home  every  weekend,  not  only  to  see  his  wife 
and  teenage  daughter  but  to  see  and  be  seen 
by  the  voters.  Although  his  district  was 
Republican  before  he  won  •office,  FVnurtt 
received  72  percent  of  the  vote  In  the  last 
election.  The  voters  of  his  district,  whether 
sick  or  well,  clearly  approve  of  what  be  Is 
doing. 

Lister  Hn.L,  a  Senator  since  1938,  Is  not 
quite  so  fortunate  politically.  He  comes 
from  race-conscloua  Alabama,  not  a  liberal 
working-class  constituency.  His  electorate 
regards  medical  research  as  less  important 
than  the  concerns  generally  Usted  under  the 
heading  of  "States  rights."  in  that  sense 
Hn,L  finds  being  a  leader  in  medical  research 
more  of  a  hardship  than  Fogartt  does.  He 
was,  in  fact,  nearly  defeated  in  the  last  elec- 
tion by  an  extreme  racist  opponent.  PoUtlcal 
survival  requires  that  Hnx,  too  gracious  to 
be  a  demagog,  boast  that  he  has  "stood 
first  and  foremost  with  Alabama  and  the 
South  In  defending  southern  ways  and  tradi- 
tions." But  though  he  serves  the  South,  It 
Is  certain  that  he  Is  happier  serving  public 
health. 

More  than  Fogartt,  Hnx  has  an  Intensely 
personal  concern  with  the  conquest  of  dis- 
ease. His  father,  Luther  Leonidas -Hill,  of 
Montgomery,  was  one  of  the  prominent  sur- 
geons of  the  South.  Hill  proudly  recalls 
that  his  father  performed  a  successful  heart 
operation  early  in  the  century  to  repair  a 
stab  woimd.  The  Senator,  named  for  Joseph 
Uster,  was  brought  up  In  an  atmosphere  of 
medical  learning.  His  father  had  one  of  the 
finest  medical  libraries  in  Alabama.  The 
Senator  admits  unhesitatingly  that  much  of 
what  he  does  is  out  of  veneratl<m  for  his 
father,  whom  he  regards  as  "an  Inspiration 
and  a  challenge."  For  whatever  he  has 
achieved  in  behalf  of  medical  research,  Hnx 
said,  "my  father  must  get  the  credit." 

Hill  might  have  been  a  physician  too,  had 
he  not  found,  while  sUU  a  young  man,  that 
he  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  blood.  Even 
now,  there's  a  note  of  remorse  when  he  ex- 
plains that  he  chose  to  become  a  lawyer 
instead.  If  he  had  to  do  it  all  over  again 
he  said,  he  would  go  through  the  first  2 
years  of  medical  school,  "if  only  to  learn  the 
terminology."  After  talking  to  Hnx,  one  has 
the  feeling  that,  having  faUed  to  bec<»ne  a 
physician,  he  is  now  paying  his  debt  to  medi- 
cine on  Capitol  Hill. 

Unlike  Fogartt,  Hill  acquired  his  poslUon 
of  leadership  over  medical  research  by  de- 
sign. In  the  Senate  it  is  easier  for  a  senlOT 
Member  to  select  his  assignment  than  It  Is  In 
the  more  unwieldy  Hoxise.  Hnx,  after  the 
war,  chose  to  relinquish  considerable  senior- 
ity over  national  defense  matters  to  preside 
over  medical  affairs.  In  addition  to  being 
chairman  of  his  money-dispensing  appro- 
priations subcommittee  he  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  writes  legislation  concemlnK 
the  Public  Health  Service.  He  thus  has  dou- 
ble JurisdicUon  over  health  matters,  an  ad- 
vantage he  uses  skillfully  to  advance  his 
favorite  cause, 

As  a  Senator,  Hnx  U  better  placed  than 
PoGA«TT  to  take  the  lead  in  appropriations 
because  the  Senate  in  recent  years  has  been 
considerably  more  generous  with  Federal 
funds  than  the  House.  In  large  measxire,  this 
Is  because  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Carl  Hatdkn.  of 
Arizona.  Is  not  obsessed  with  economy  the 
way  Oannok  Is.  In  fact,  the  Senate  has 
shown  Itself  more  Uberal  than  the  House  In 


virtAially  every  area.  Thus,  Hnx  operates 
in  a  milieu  more  favorable  to  his  objectives 
than  Pogartt  does. 

But  Hnx.  like  Pogartt,  also  commands 
the  respect  of  his  coUeagues  for  his  hard 
work  and  attention  to  detail.  The  difference 
between  them  Is  that  Hnx  enjoys  doing  his 
reeearch  on  medicine,  while  for  Pogartt  it  Is 
simply  a  means  to  an  end.  Hnx  goes  home 
at  night  and  reads  medical  books  and  jour- 
nals. A  scholarly,  contemplative  man,  his 
committee  woA  Is  his  hobby,  which  he  pur- 
sues not  only  for  its  rewarding  results  but  for 
Its  immediate  pleasures.  It  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  Hnx  does  not  have  Pogartt 's 
deep,  undiscrlmlnatlng  htimanltarian  im- 
pulse. But  when  he  takes  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  his  colleagues  cannot  help  but  be 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  recommenda- 
tions come  forth  not  only  from  duty  but 
from  love. 

Hnx  invariably  recommends  a  bigger  ap- 
propriation than  Fogabtt,  because  it  is  easier 
for  him  to  do  so.  In  1967  the  administraUon 
asked  for  9126.7  million  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Focabtt's  committee 
voted  9135.7  mlUion.  Hnx  raised  the  figure 
to  9183.2  million,  which  was  the  amount  on 
which  the  House  and  Senate  ultimately 
agreed.  Last  year  the  administration  asked 
for  9780  million.  Pogartt  brought  out  a  rec- 
ommendation, which  the  House  approved,  of 
9840.8  million.  Hnx  had  the  Senate  vote 
9900.8  mUllon.  The  final  figure  accepted  by 
both  bodies  was  9880.8  million. 

Occasionally  Fogabtt  has  complained  that 
the  Senate  approprlatlcm  was  too  large  and 
that  the  money  could  not  be  efficiently  used 
Several  times,  NIH  funds  have  been  rettuned 
to  the  Treasury,  ostensibly  because  It  was 
Impossible  to  find  worthy  i»-ojects  to  spend 
them  on.  Though  this  return  suggests  that 
Fogabtt  may  have  been  right,  it  is  usually 
suspected  that  he  does  not  worry  at  all  about 
excessive  appropriations  but  finds  the  tech- 
nique useful  for  keeping  the  economteers  at 
bay.  Despite  his  complaints,  he  and  tttt.t,  go 
merrily  on  with  their  game,  year  after  year 
adding  on  funds  where  they  think  the  funds 
are  needed. 

Hnx,  In  defense  of  congressional  largesse 
for  medical  research,  has  glowingly  predicted 
the  Imminent  arrival  of  a  "Golden  Age  of 
Medicine."  He  Insists  that  "within  a  rela- 
tively few  short  years  the  wotW  will  see  a 
tremendous  breakthrough  of  medical  knowl- 
edge that  wlU  enable  tis  to  overcome  the 
dread  diseases  that  have  plagued  and  baffied 
mankind  through  the  ages.  There  is  reason 
for  confidence."  he  asserts,  "that  this  break- 
through wlU  yield  the  answer  to  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  mental  lUness,  the  virus  diseases 
and  the  many  other  crippling  degenerative 
ailments." 

His  prophecy  of  "a  relatively  few  short 
years'*  may  be  unduly  optimistic,  and  as  pres- 
sures grow  on  the  overaU  Federal  research 
budget,  medical  research  Is,  for  the  first  time 
m  a  decade,  experiencing  a  few  unaccus- 
tomed pinches  But  when  viewed  In  per- 
spective. It  is  clear  that  the  medical  research 
budget  occupies  one  of  the  most  enviable 
podttons  in  the  UA  Congress,  a  fact  for 
which  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama  and 
Rhode  Island  are  In  large  part  responsible. 
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LAWS  RELAnVK  TO  THE  PRINTZNG  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALK 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docim:ients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C    at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dlscoimt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized   bookdealers  and   quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The   Superintendent   of 
Documents  shaU   prescribe   the  terms   and 
conditions  \mder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcatlons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  estabUshment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same' paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  titie  44,  sec,  186,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

♦K^*l*.^^*°  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gresslonal  Directory.    No  sale  shaU  be  made 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders WlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  9160  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) ,  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxoobo. 
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iHfvcalioB  by  Ibgr.  William  Carey  at 
Groandbreaknig  CercBMHiies  of  Pedet- 
triaa  Mall,  ProTideace,  R.I. 

EXTSarSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

or  KHOOB   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23, 1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coosent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoed  the  invocation 
given  by  Msgr.  William  Carey  at  the 
RTOundbreaking  ceremonies  on  March  26, 
1964,  of  the  pedestrian  mall  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

This  invocation  uniquely  expresses  the 
hopes,  prayers,  and  thoughts  of  all  those 
who  desire  progress  combined  with 
beauty. 

Impact  R.I.,  Inc.,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendrait  movemoit  to  promote  action  by 
citizens  for  tomorrow's  Rhode  Island,  has 
spearheaded  this  project  and  it  has  fi- 
nally become  a  reality. 

Mayor  Walter  Reynolds  of  Providence, 
during;  his  10  years  in  office,  has  worked 
hard  to  bring  the  pedestrian  mall  into 
being  and  now  at  last  in  his  final  year  as 
mayor,  he  has  seen  these  efforts  bear 
fruit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

INTOCATIOM   BT    MSCR.    WILLIAM    CARET   AT   Pe- 
DBBTUAN     MaU,     OKOTTMmSEAKING,     MABjCR 

36,  1964 

Dear  Father  of  divine  providence,  we  call 
on  your  assistance  In  tbis  project  of  the 
Pedestrian  Mall.  For  us  it  is  an  end  and  a 
happy  beginning.  Here  is  a  renaissance 
timed  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new  life 
of  nature — thoughtfully  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day— close  of  your  resurrection.  The  work 
we  see  begun  today — some  would  say  is  bom 
of  ills  and  sickness — the  sickness  of  a  city 
womout  and  tired — once  filled  with  comeli- 
ness, vivid  life,  and  beauty  now  become  ven- 
erable, faintly  petrified  and  subtly  haunted 
by  the  tag  of  obsolescence. 

They  may  speak  the  truth — but  there  is  a 
generation  and  race  of  men  abroad  here  In 
Providence  who  would  challenge  these  proph- 
ets of  doom,  for  they  see  in  our  city  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  golden  age — tortuously 
bom,  painfully  nutured  but  planted  deep 
and  solid  in  the  conviction  of  high-minded 
visionary  men.  In  their  way  and  accc»-ding 
to  their  time,  pioneers  of  the  new  frontier. 
There  may  never  come  a  day  when  men 
will  erect  monuments  to  their  memory  nor 
will  a  word  be  found  in  the  books  of  history 
to  tell  their  deeds.  But  their  contributions 
win  be  written  in  living  things — the  lives  of 
men  and  women  and  children  who  spelled 
out  their  days  in  a  better  Providence  because 
this  race  of  men  was  not  afraid  to  walk  down 
a  street  "all  alone." 

The  physical  and  moral  vigor  of  a  city  Is 
the  life  and  the  light  oi  a  people — show  m« 
your  cities  and  I'll  tell  you  your  people.    Dear 
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Lord,  this  la  a  center  of  your  worship — a 
center  of  our  commerce,  recreation,  trans- 
portation, and  culture. 

Help  us  to  fashion  it  into  something  good 
and  noble  and  beauteous,  for  we  are  a  proud 
and  independent  people  who  plead  that  you 
let  us  use  our  talents  with  your  guidance. 

And  lastly,  dear  Father,  we  feel  In  this  a 
true  sense  ot  gratitude  that  here  is  a  project 
that  cuts  through  religious,  ethnic,  and  racial 
differences.  In  this  there  are  no  Protestant 
or  Jewish  or  Catholic  spheres  of  influence  or 
exclusion;,  you  see  we  can  never  escape  you. 
By  working  for  a  common  goal  we've  learned 
better  to  respect  and  love  one  another — ^f rom 
this  we  take  our  Inspiration — ^how  can  a  work 
thus  begun  ever  fall.  Through  Jesxis  dear 
Lord.    Amen. 


The  1964  National  4-H  CInb  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  ICAaBACHTTBKTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  Joined  with  other  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation in  welcoming  our  State's  delegates 
to  the  magnificent  conference  of  the 
4-H  Clubs.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to 
witness.  Delegates  frcxn  across  the  Na- 
tion and  from  every  State,  accompanied 
by  their  leaders,  were  welcomed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  purpose  of  this  an- 
nual conference  Is  to  provide  an  opp)or- 
tunlty  for  a  select  group  of  (rfder  4-H 
Club  members  to  learn  more  about  our 
democratic  Government  and  citizenship 
in  action,  as  well  as  to  develop  a  greater 
appreciation  of  our  American  heritage 
and  to  better  imderstand  their  own  roles 
as  responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  four  young  delegates  who  represent 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 
this  great  conference.  They  are  Sandra 
Kuplec,  Plttsfield;  Rosemarle  Regis.  Pea- 
body;  Gary  Blanchard,  from  my  congres- 
sional district.  Warren.  Mass.;  and 
George  Dole,  Shelboume.  Mr.  Merle  L. 
Howes,  head  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Cooperative  Extension  of  4-H 
and  Youth  Programs,  accompanied  the 
group  to  Washington.  He  has  done  out- 
standing work  in  this  field  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  dedicated  service  in 
this  great  wcuic  and  the  fine  programs 
that  the  University  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
ministo's  and  oversees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  which  officially 
established  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  and  such  cooperative  extension 
work  as  4-H  programa.    The  4-H  Chil» 


and  programs  have  constantly  expanded 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  youth  in  our 
modem  society,  and  have  opened  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  millions  of  young 
peoi^e  throt^h  the  last  half  century. 
The  4-H  membership  is  now  2V^  million 
boys  and  girls,  ages  10  to  21,  who  benefit 
from  the  pooling  of  talent,  time,  and 
money  contributed  through  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  the  National  4-H 
Service  Committee,  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation  and  other  friends  of 
4-H. 

These  boys  and  girls  are  helped  by  4-H 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills,  explore 
career  opportunities,  cultivate  leadership 
abilities,  gain  satisfaction  and  recogni- 
tion by  usefiil  work,  constructively  use 
leisure  time,  appreciate  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  value  and  use  research, 
practice  healthful  living,  cooperate  with 
others,  and  live  by  citizenship  ideals  and 
values.  The  4-H  Club  work  is  the  youth 
education  program  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  conducted  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  and  county  governments. 
Members  of  4-H  have  an  inspiring  pledge 
which  reads  as  follows: 

I  pledge  by  head  to  clearer  thinking,  my 
heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my  hands  to  larger 
service,  and  my  health  to  better  living,  for 
my  club,  my  community,  and  my  country. 

Yes.  these  boys  and  girls  pledge  head, 
heart,  hands  and  health,  hence  the  ap- 
prc^Jriate  club  name  of  4-H. 

THE    4-H    FKOGRAM    JK    THE    SECX»ND    CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTEICT  or   MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  1,800  4-H  Club 
members  regularly  enrolled  in  the  4-H 
Club  program  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  program  Is  supervised  by 
three  full-time  professionaly  trained 
coimty  4-H  Club  agents.  These  agents 
direct  the  work  of  volunteer  county  4- 
H  Club  leaders  (see  attached  list)  who 
meet  with  local,  small  groups  of  4-H 
members  to  teach  skiUs  related  to  the 
4-H  project. 

The  major  4-H  projects  include: 

First.  Pood  and  Nutrition. 

Second.  Forestry  and  Conservation. 

Third.  Clothing. 

Fourth.  Gardening. 

Fifth.  Home  Improvement. 

Sixth.  Child  Care. 

Literature  in  support  of  this  teaching 
is  prepared  by  staff  specialists  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

THK  MASSACHDSXTTS  4-B  CLUI  PROGRAM 

Thirteen  thousand  young  people  are 
currently  enrolled  in  the  4-H  Club  pro- 
gram in  Massachusetts.  This  work  is 
supported  by  2,500  volunteer  adult  lead- 
ers who  serve  as  "teachers"  for  1,200 
different  4-H  Clubs. 

The  Massachusetts  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion, a  private  organization  responsible 
f«r  developing  flinaneial  support  for  the 
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Maasachiuetts  4-H  program.  Is  making 
a  rignlflcant  c<ntrlbutlon  to  the  total 
4-H  effort  Fo^r  hundred  oontrlbiitors. 
Massachusetts  Indiis- 
tries,  supports  1  Massachusetts  4-H 
through  the  fou  tidaticxi  In  1963. 

Mr.  ^Maker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  host  of  volunteer 
leaden  senrlng  ihe  4-H  program  In  my 
ooDgressiocial  dl  strict  of  Massachusetts, 
cou^unitles  in  Hampden. 
Worcester    Counties. 

_    _  T  °'  ^^  t^«  '™^  this 

worthy  cause  ai  d  woik  in  excellent  co- 
operation with  ^elr  respective  county's 
and  with  the  University 
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comprising 
Hampshire,    anil 
They  give  f reel: 


extensiffli  servlc< 


of  Massachuset  s  Extension  Service  at 


Amherst    Undefcr 
place  the  names 


permission  granted  I 
of  these  4-H  volunteers 
by  community,  n  1th  my  remarks : 

VOLUMTSB   Lkaoxiis  Ssstinc   thx   4-H  Pbo- 
SxcpND     DvrBJCT,     Hampden 


.a«oig« 
.  Stftx ley 


AllgUBt 

Heiry 
BUel 


Wrght, 


IN 
COTJKTT 

Agawam:  Ifn 
Caae.     Mr.  Carmen 
Una.  Un.  Donald 
Chilttlno.  lln 
aid  King,  Mrs 
ding.  ICr.  Thomas 
■tar.  Un.  Wllllan 
Tallnek. 

Brlmfleld:  Mr. 
•noe  Keith.  Mra 
^niUam  Pratt.  Ut 
tlM.  Itr.  J«dmatoi|e 
Baed.  Mrs.  Kmnatl] 
lArs.  Oeorge  Tatrei  ult, 
Mr.  Roger  Wightm^n 

Chlo^iee:     Mra. 
Oeorga  Beelar,  Mrs 
Brennan.  Mra.  Jea^ 
porowaU.  Mlaa  Ja^ca 
Dueharmc.  Mra 
HmiUhan.  Mra 
Marootte,  Mra. 
Therrien. 

Eaat  Longmeadcjir 
lain*.  Mra.  Thereas 
Colaa,  Mra.  Wealey 
Benedict  Orablers. 
Mr*.  Bllzabeth 
Mlaa  Nancy  WMght 
Hampden:    Mra 
Crojrden  Klbbe, 
Ralph  MlUer,  Mrs 

Whipple. 

Holland:   Mra 

Oendreau.  Mlaa 
Ludlow:  Mn. 

Brennan.  Mra. 

Flebotte.  Mra. 

OrllBng.    Mr. 

Haluch,  Mr.  Ray 

Mra.  Elale  Hlerschi 

Thomaa  Hlerache, 

Mra.  HttlMrt 

Menamtn.    Mrs 

Owald  Paul,  Mr.  Joim 

Rhodea.  Mra.  Bothi , 
liongmeadow 
Monaon:    Mra. 

Brown,  Mr.  Henry 

Mra.  Barl  OUbert, 

Douglas  Hkhel. 

Randall  Kettennan 

Truman  Lowra, 
Palmer:    Mra 

Brodeur.  Mra.  Fred 
Springfield:  Un 

Dykatra,  Mra.  David 

doo.    Mra.    Clareno 

Smith.  Jfrs.  Walter 

bury.  Mra.  Fted  Yatis 
Walea:  Mrs.  Agnlti  ^ 


I^oula  Caruso,  Mra.  William 

Clrlllo.  Mra.  Qeorge  Col- 

Croaa,   Mrs.   Joseph  DeUa 

Oagllarducci.  Mrs.  Ron- 

.  Llpekl,  Mrs.  Edna  Rad- 

Reldy,  Mrs.  George  Web- 

Tellnek,  Mlsa   Kathleen 


(harlea  Deland,  Mrs.  Clar- 

Alexander  McVeigh,  Mra. 

and  Mra.  Frederick  Pren- 

Preacott.  Mra.  Thomaa 

aiTlua,  Mr.  Donald  Spear, 

;,  Un.  Oladya  Whltten. 

,  Mra.  Herbert  Wright. 

Oeorge     Bedard.     Mrs. 

Albert  Boutin,  Mrs.  Myles 

Briere,  Mrs.  Frank  Cza- 

Langevln,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Olera,  Mrs.  Thcnnas 

Le  mleuz,  Mrs.  Henri 

Stonlna.  Mrs.  Richard 


Mr.  Roland  Chapde- 

Chapdtialne.  Mrs.  Harry 

^llna,  Mr.  Ed  Craven.  Mr. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Orablers. 

Mr.  Merritt  Wright, 


Mi 


Mra 


West  ^rlngfleld. 
Mra.  Ralph  Criselo, 
Mary  Dupius.  Mra. 


Samuel    HardcasUe,    Mrs.    Rose    Nash,    Mr 
Thomas  Nash.  Mrs.  BvereU  Wilder. 

WUbraham:  Mra.  Irving  Agard.  Mr.  William 
Duval,  Mr.  Thomaa  ErWln.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Gould. 
Mrs.  Herman  Grandchamp,  Mrs.  John  Le- 
Bl&nc,  Mra.  Robert  Maynard,  Mrs.  Carl  Meier. 
Frances  Mell,  Mrs.  John  Nelason.  Mrs.  Ronald 
Nobba,  Mrs.  Elsie  Randolph,  Mrs.  Winifred 
Rice,  Mrs.  Denny  Rlchter.  Mr.  Luclen  Rlen- 
deau,  Mrs.  Luclen  Rlendeau,  Mrs.  Everett 
Warner. 


April  23 


Antonio    Bsposlto,    Mrs. 

Harry   Johnaon,   Mrs. 

Peter  Terzi.  Mr.  James 


Rjnald 


Euilce 
Ralph 
Her  )ert 
XIlzaMth 
Dorv  J 
Hauch. 


McCl  eaney, 
ft  Lnds 


Croke,  Mrs.  Raoul 
Foster. 

Barth,  Mrs.  Leonard 

Dickey,  Mrs.  Ernest 

Oavlfl^lo,  Mr.  Harold 

Glguere,    Mrs.    Donna 

"  1.  Mr.  Dexter  Hlersche, 

Mra.  Martha  Hlerache, 

Mra.   Robert   Koahlnaky, 

Mr.  Francis  Mc- 

McMenamln,    Mrs. 

Polansky,  Mrs.  Wesley 

Tower,  Mrs.  Geo.  Walls. 

Ann  Brunton. 

Anderson,   Mr.   Paul 

C^ajka,  Mra.  Wm.  Emerson, 

Ipi.  Steve  Orudzlen.  Mrs. 

William  Hubert,   Mrs. 

\  Mrs.  Victor  LePaoe,  Mr. 

Donald  Nothe. 

Jokeph    Bolow,    Mra.    Carl 

'  F  lechota. 

I  oula  Berrelll,  Mra.  Oladya 

'  flcard.  BCrs.  Walter  Rear- 

Smith.    Mr.    Clarence 

'  'horn,  Mra.  Leater  Wood- 


Mr 

Jine 


Baker. 

Ifrs.  Howard  Bumham, 
)tx.  Joseph  Dupius,  Mra. 
CAiarles  Oo^ckas,  Mrs. 


VoLUNTm   LxAOBS  Skbving  thk  4-H  Pao- 

GSAM  IN  THi  Second  Congressional  Dis- 

TaiCT,  Haicpshibs  County 

Belchertown:  Mra.  Edwin  Whipple,  Mrs. 
Preston  Atwood,  Mr.  Wallace  Chevalier,  Mrs. 
Richard  I.  Cole,  Mr.  Oeorge  Poster,  Mrs. 
Julian  H.  Hussey,  Mrs.  Fred  Oplelowskl,  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Rice,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Godfrey  Wenzel, 
Mrs.  Omer  Dupuls,  Mrs.  M.  McLean  Mrs 
Jack  Poole. 

Granby:  Mr.  Roy  W.  White,  Mrs.  Philip 
Denette,  Mr.  Francis  E.  DeWltt,  Mrs.  John 
Erickaon,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Arthur 
A.  Hauschlld,  Mrs.  Harvey  LaFleche,  Mr.  War- 
ren McKlnstry,  Mrs.  Llndolph  O.  Parker.  Mrs. 
Earl  Poitraa,  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Simmons,  Jr..  Mrs. 
Edward  Trompke,  Mr.  Frederick  Wilson.  Mrs. 
John  Zucker,  Mr.  Armand  C.  Cormier,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Fortler,  Mr.  Carlton  S.  Nash.' 

South  Hadley:  Mr.  Alfred  Sebastyanskl, 
Mrs.  Warren  Bock,  Mrs.  John  Conant.  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Dressell,  Mrs.  Edward  Ezold 
Mrs.  Whitfield  B.  HaUett,  Mrs.  Casimlr  Kle- 
kotka.  Mrs.  Edward  Laferriere.  Mrs.  Walter 
Malec.  Mrs.  Daniel  Mulvenna.  Mrs.  Everett 
Reed.  Mrs.  Wlstar  Goodhue.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sebastyanskl,  Mrs.  John  M.  SuUlvan,  Mrs. 
Michael  Sullivan,  Mrs.  FrancU  Williams  Mrs 
WUUam  Williams.  Mrs.  Alan  Craven,  Mrs 
Felix  Gagne,  Mr.  A.  A.  Soander. 

Ware:  Mr.  Eugene  Bourgault.  Mrs.  James 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Bernard  Dulak.  Mrs.  William 
Duval,    Mr.    Michael    Oiizlk.    Mr.    Julian    J 
Knapp,    Mrs.    Frank    Krusik.    Mrs.    Walter 
Olszewski,  Mra.  Allda  Phaneuf,  Mr.  John  J. 
Schott.  Mrs.  Walter  Swlnarski.  Mr.  Uoyd  H 
Thomaa,  Mrs.  Stanley  Wyrobek.  Mrs.  Mary 
Rlggle,  Mr.  Francis  Cote.  Mr.  Robert  Heavey 
Mr.    Leo   Hevey,    Mrs.   Joseph    Jurczyk    ijr 
Charles  Lemaitre,  Mrs.  Donald  St.  Oerniaine 
Mr.  William  P.  Wade. 

VoLUNTxa   T,K*r>nra  Sxrving  the  4-H  Pao- 

GXAM    IN    THE    SECOND    CONGRESSIONAL    DlS- 
TRICT    (WOaCESTEl    COUNTT) 

Brookfleld:    Mrs.  Michael  Pecha,  Mr    Mi- 
chael Pecha. 

East  Brookfleld:  Mrs.  Sybil  Kingston,  Mrs 
Robert  Jaqulth,  Mrs.  Harold  Lovejoy,  Mrs 
John  Treadwell.  Mrs.  Arthur  Germalne.  Mrs 
Richard  PeUetier,  Mrs.  Francis  Vivier  Mrs 
Philip  Terry. 

North  Brookfleld:  Mrs.  Janet  Snelling.  Mrs. 
Edith  Prothro,  Mrs.  Raymond  Waydaka,  Mrs 
Oeorge  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Edmund  Evans.  Mrs. 
Roger  Ducasse.  Mrs.  Laurence  Thayer.  Miss 
Christine  Hayden,  Mrs.  Rene  Lambert  Mr 
Rene  Lambert,  Mr.  PhUlp  Waugh.  Mr.  Oeorge 
Frlzzell,  Mr.  Henry  Marchessault,  Mr.  Robert 
Munyon.  Mr.  George  Cross,  Mr.  Ronald  Fritz. 

Sturbridge:  Mrs.  Stephen  Grudzien  Mr 
Stephen  Orudzlen. 

West  Brookfleld:  Mrs.  Bernard  DuPaul 
Mra.  Richard  Frew,  Mr.  Richard  Frew  Mrs 
Oliver  Hill,  Mrs.  David  Stevens.  Mrs.  Stanley 
Kozlol,  Mrs.  Richard  Standlsh,  Mrs  Arvld 
SUverberg,  Mrs.  Virgil  Martin,  Mrs.  Milton 
Potter,  Mrs.  Francla  Ploof,  Mrs.  John  Sauer 
Mr.  John  Sauer,  Mrs.  Donald  Williams  Mr 
Donald  Williams,  Mrs.  Roger  Persons."  Mr. 
Roger  Persons,  Mrs.  John  Laplerre.  Mr  John 
Laplerre,  Mrs.  Richard  Morse,  Mr.  Richard 
Morse. 

Warren:  Mr.  Jamea  Blanchard.  Mr  Boles- 
law  Doktor,  Mra.  DorU  Oravelln,  Mrs  Robert 
Hastings,  Mrs.  Robert  McCarthy,  Mr.  Leroy 
Richardson.  Mr.  David  Shepard,  Mr.  Robert 
WUllama. 


WAVA't  PositioB  on  the  Radal  Ittoe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  viaanRA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1984 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Arthur  W.  Arundel,  president 
of  WAVA  radio  station,  on  the  racial 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

WAVA's  PosrnoN  on  the  Racial  Issxnc 

Few  issues  in  this  century  have  been  more 
difficult  to  speak  directly  to  than  the  racial 
troubles  now  besetting  the  country.  This 
station  has  refrained  from  comment  on  the 
matter,  not  because  ot  the  nature  of  con- 
troversy, but  because  almost  anything  posi- 
tive said  publicly  tends  to  more  Inflame 
trouble  than  constructive  action.  Never- 
theless, In  the  perspective  of  the  past  few 
months,  this  la  the  way,  to  thla  atatlon,  it 
shapes  up. 

We  are  paaslng  through,  of  course,  a  social 
revolution  in  which  we  have  determined  that 
segregation  on  publicly  owned  property  Is 
wrong — that  the  denial  of  any  American's 
constitutional  rights,  notably  voting,  is 
wrong — that  the  fxill  constitutional  rights  of 
Negroes  must  be  protected.  Our  system  of 
government  must  also  defend  the  right  of 
every  man  to  pracUce  In  his  private  life  what- 
ever prejudice  he  may  feel — political,  reli- 
gious, racial,  or  otherwise — to  be  Intolerant 
of  what  or  whom  he  pleases.  Equality,  the 
byword  of  this  revolution,  has  been  given 
meanings  recently  which  warp  this  essential 
freedom  of  the  Individual. 

Everyone  Is  simply  not  equal — we  were  born 
equal,  we  must  have  equal  opportunity,  and 
it  must  be  there  for  all  those  who  possess 
the  enterprise  and  determination  In  private 
life  to  earn  It,  but  there  equality  In  a  free 
society  ends.  Many  now  insist  that  under 
constitutional  equality  every  American  Is 
entitled  to  have  a  decent  Job  and  to  live  In 
a  house  fit  for  habitation.  This  Is  utter  non- 
sense. No  citizen  of  this  coimtry,  white, 
Negro,  or  anyone  else  has  any  such  right! 
Thla  right  is  i»'ovlded  only  In  Communist 
nations,  and  there  It  exists  In  grinding  pov- 
erty. 

Negro  citizens  do  not  deserve  privileged 
rights  any  more  than  do  Polish  Immigrants 
or  Episcopal  ministers  In  our  many-faceted 
society.  And  yet,  through  sheer  brute  fear, 
fear  of  investigation,  fear  of  what  others  will 
say,  fear  of  Government  coercion  •  •  •  a 
fear  that  has  never  so  penetrated  the  Internal 
machinery  of  the  Nation,  special  prlvUeges 
are  being  granted  to  minority  groups — this 
we  have,  until  now,  accepted  as  making  good 
for  slavery's  wrongs. 

The  issue  is  whether  all  Americana  are  to 
continue  equal  imder  the  law,  or  whether  one 
group  is  to  be  granted  sanction  to  flaunt 
the  law.  This,  of  course.  Is  anarchy,  the  aim 
of  breaking  down  law  enforcement  and  is  be- 
yond acceptance  by  the  most  tolerant  among 
us.  ThU  country  la  dealing  with  private, 
not  public  prejudice— a  prejudice  which  can 
be  most  perfectly  resolved  In  the  conscience 
of  each  American  Individual  and  family,  not 
by  legislation  at  gimpolnt. 

The  increasing  threats  of  extremist  dema- 
gogs, white  and  Negro  alike,  is  now  Inflam- 
ing public  racism,  not  eliminating  It — ^worst 
of  all.  It  is  Inflaming  this  private  unspoken 
family  Intolerance — ^normal  people  and  faml- 
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lies  wanting  racial  progress  are  quietly,  but 
increasingly,  getting  bluntly,  a  bellyfull  of 
being  tolerant  and  being  threatened  If  they 
dont  give  more.  And  the  more  talk  there  is 
of  race  fights,  trafllc  blocks,  and  dynamite 
kegs,  the  greater  the  chance  of  violence. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  say  these  things.  Yet  It 
would  be  the  less  the  part  of  our  responsi- 
bility not  to  say  them.  For  they  are  things 
quietly  in  the  heart  of  moderates,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  of  all  creeds, 
races,  and  national  origin,  the  people  who 
possess  the  great  quiet  power  and  will  to  re- 
solve this  social  revolution  by  themselves. 
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matter  top  priority,  in  order  that  we  may  pre- 
vent fxirther  serious  economic  damage  to 
this  large  and  Important  U.S.  Indxistry.  If 
the  cattle  industry  Is  seriously  injured,  the 
entire  economy  of  the  XTnlted  States  wUl 
suffer  along  with  It. 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising 


I 


SPEECH 

OF 


Imports  of  Foreign  Beef 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ajiril  23. 1964 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cat- 
tle industry  of  the  United  States  is  now 
facing  a  grave  crisis  in  its  history.  For- 
eign imports  of  beef  are  endangering  this 
industry's  very  existence. 

In  my  newsletter  of  April  24, 1  discuss 
this  problem  with  my  constitutents.  I 
Insert  this  newsletter  at  this  point: 

YouB  Congressman  Reports 
(By  John  Dowdt,  Seventh  District  of  Texas) 
The  question  of  meat  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  continues  to  press 
upon  oiu-  domestic  cattle  producers;  It  Ls 
particularly  pressing  upon  ovir  own  cattlemen 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District.  The 
domestic  livestock  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  suffered  serious  economic  diffi- 
culties in  recent  months  because  of  the 
rapidly  Increasing  amount  of  meat  that  is 
being  imported. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  about  In 
the  last  few  years  because  Congress,  over  my 
protest,  surrendered  to  the  Executive  the 
power  to  control  foreign  commerce,  which 
was  given  to  the  Congress  in  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

When  that  bill  was  passed,  it  gave  to  the 
Executive  the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
which  Congress  had  iMX)vided  for  Imports. 
The  tariff  on  meat  was  subsequently  cut  In 
half,  with  mdlcatlon  that  it  may  be  even 
further  reduced.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  first  give  consideration  to  the 
Interests  of  our  own  producers  and  our  own 
Industries. 

In  the  Interest  of  our  cattle  producers,  I 
have  Introduced  H.R.  10817,  which  will  Im- 
pose limitations  on  imports  of  meat  into  the 
United  States. 

Meat  imports  are  now  10  times  what  they 
were  4  (w  6  years  ago.  It  is  true,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  Is  so,  that  meat  Imports  from 
Australia  have  declined  substantially  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1964,  from  what  it  was 
last  year,  and  this  decline  should  be  quite 
beneficial  to  the  domestic  livestock  industry 
of  the  Umted  States,  which  has  been  suffer- 
ing In  recent  months,  not  only  from  the  im- 
ports, but  from  the  drought. 

However,  we  should  make  it  completely 
clear  that  this  reduction  in  meat  Imports 
from  Australia  Is  not  based  on  any  negotia- 
tion or  any  voluntary  agreement.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  reverse  of  the  present 
Imports  position  at  any  time,  with  a  spurt 
in  the  amount  Imported".  American  livestock 
producers  still  desperately  need  legislation 
to  set  reasonable  limits  on  beef  Imports,  and 
I  am  supporting  thla  propoeal. 
It  la  my  hope  that  Congresa  will  give  this 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  Israel  celebrates  its  establishment 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 
We  in  the  United  States  remember  tliis 
event  and  pay  homage  to  the  people  of 
this  small  but  dynamic  country;  for 
it  is  Israel's  citizens  who  have  developed 
their  land  mitil  it  has  become  the  show- 
place  of  the  Middle  East,  a  model  state 
upon  which  the  newly  emerging  states 
of  the  world  may  base  their  own  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

We  should  not  forget,  though,  the 
years  of  intolerance,  of  prejudicial  ac- 
tion, of  genocide,  through  which  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  live.  Their  valiant 
struggle  during  World  War  n  against 
annihilation  hastened  to  create  the 
homeland  for  which  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  Diaspora  liad  prayed  for  cen- 
turies. Perhaps  the  most  heroic  stand 
against  Nazi  tyranny,  which  brought 
home  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  plight  of  the  Jews,  was  the  uprising 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  in  1943. 

When  Poland  feU  before  the  on- 
slaught of  German  might  in  1939,  the 
Jews  in  Warsaw  numliered  approximate- 
ly 300.000.  From  the  very  first,  the 
Nazis  treated  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens, applying  their  Aryan  racial  prin- 
ciples throughout  Poland.  Forced  to 
wear  distinctive  armbands,  limited  to 
specified  jobs,  the  Jews  suffered  their 
worst  humiliation  by  being  put  behind 
walls  and  barbed  wire  barricades  in  sec- 
tors of  the  large  cities.  Because  Jews 
from  the  surrounding  towns  were  also 
brought  to  Warsaw,  the  entrapped  num- 
ber in  that  city's  quarter  swelled  to 
about  450.000. 

From  November  15.  1940.  the  date 
when  the  ghetto  was  sealed,  the  Jewish 
population  of  Warsaw  suffered  most  hor- 
ribly for  the  right  to  be  a  Jew.  Starva- 
tion, disease,  and  merciless  treatment 
took  its  daily  toU.  But  the  Jews  clung 
to  life,  faithful  to  the  motto  of  War- 
saw—"Defying  the  storms."  Unfortu- 
nately the  storm  reached  holocaust  pro- 
portions. On  July  22,  1942.  the  con- 
quering overlords  began  a  systematic 
reduction  of  the  ghetto's  population,  l^r 
shipping  6,000  Jews  dally  to  the  gas 
chambers  at  Trebllnka.  By  September 
12,  only  60.000  remained. 

RealMng  the  futUlty  of  the  situation, 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
every  last  Jew  would  be  herded  Into  the 
boxcars  for  a  one-way  ride  to  oblivion, 


the  survivors  decided  upon  action.  To 
die  fighting  rather  than  being  dragged 
to  ones  death  was  more  honorable  and 
would  call  the  world's  attention  to  the 
brutal  extermination  of  their  race. 

Resistance  began  in  January  1943, 
wliich  ended  in  a  surprising  victory  for 
the  defenders  of  their  ghetto.  But  this 
wa^  only  a  false  hope.  En  masse  the 
Nazis  attacked  on  April  19,  1943,  the  eve 
of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  began  their 
systematic  destruction  of  the  ghetto. 

The  battle  raged  for  a  month  and 
token  resistance  could  still  be  heard  the 
following  September;  but  the  ghetto 
was  reduced  by  the  end  of  May  to  smol- 
dering ruins,  erased  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Gen.  Jurgen  Stoop,  Nazi  com- 
mander of  the  attacking  forces,  could 
announce  on  May  16:  "There  was  a  Jew- 
ish section  in  Warsaw,  but  it  no  longer 
exists."  A  few  of  the  defenders,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  fight  again.  A  few  trav- 
eled to  Palestine  to  found  a  new  coun- 
try, only  to  find  themselves  fighting  once 
more  for  their  lives,  their  new  home- 
land. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since 
the  Warsaw  uprising.  Although  the 
Jewish  community  was  totally  destroyed, 
these  heroes  and  heroines  have  not  died 
in  vain.  Their  courage  and  bravery  live 
on  in  the  land  of  Jewish  freedom,  In 
Israel.  Let  us  all,  therefore,  salute 
those  who  gave  their  lives  during  those 
black  months  of  1943,  so  that  their  mem- 
ory will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  mhids 
of  the  people  throughout  the  world  as 
a  heroic  symbol  against  tyranny  and 
injustice. 


Gen.  Dooglas  MacArthar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or   KASSACHXrSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23, 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  touching  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  of  the  Armies  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  been  written  and  adopted 
by  Athens  Chapter  No.  24,  Order  of 
Ahepa.  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

This  statement,  made  available  by 
Demos  Kakridas,  president,  and  Peter  L. 
Caparell,  secretary,  bespeaks  the  love  and 
affection  in  which  this  man  was  held  by 
all  Americans.  Under  previous  consent 
I  include  It  in  the  Record: 

A  Piece   or  America 

A  piece  of  America  has  left  us.  The  drum 
beats  will  roll  but  a  single  and  vibrant  heart- 
beat of  a  piece  of  America  has  been  stilled. 
The  old  soldier  has  left  us — but  his  old 
memories— as  ageless  as  time — la  the  price- 
less heritage  he  bequeathed  to  all  soldiers 
of  true  democracy. 

A  piece  of  America — a  solid  chip — of  the 
fiber  of  the  Rock  of  Corregldor,  has  drifted 
like  a  twinkling  star  Into  the  vastness  of 
eternity. 

All  members  of  the  Boston  Order  of  Ahepa. 
young  and  old.  vintages  ot  three  worthy 
wars;  salute  his  memcry. 

In  Brotherhood: 

Pttem,  L.  Cafarxix, 

Secretary. 
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PvdkaM  9i  ¥•  •vgm  Steel  Prodacti— 
Falit  EcoBoay 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARKS 

OF 

HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

AtAKAUt 


HON.  GEORGE 

Ol 

IN  THB  HOUSE    >P  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesda,  \  March  25. 1964 
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there  would  have  been  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  some  purchases. 

There  would  also  have  been  State  and 
local  taxes  paid  all  down  the  line;  and 
there  would  have  been  more  money  paid 
In  for  old  age  pensl(»is  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  steel 
Industry  in  this  country  Is  confronted 
with  the  fiercest  kind  of  competition  on 
all  fronts.  This  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread imemployment  in  the  industry 
and,  imfortimately.  we  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  have  experienced  this  un- 
happy situation  first  hand. 

In  the  interest  of  job  security  for 
American  steelworkers,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  all  Federal  agencies  should  con- 
sider all  factors  before  placing  an  order 
with  a  foreign  steel  producer. 

All  other  things  being  equal — or  in  this 
case,  better— it  simply  is  not  fair  to  place 
the  American  steelworker  on  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  by  providing  jobs  for  his  com- 
petitors abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  News.  Apr.  14,  19641 
Italian  Pnui  To  Supply  TVA  With  Steel 
Chattanooga,  Tojn,  April  14— An  Italian 
firm  has  won  a  $2.9  million  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with 
steel  towers  for  an  extra-hlgh-voltage  trans- 
mission line. 

A  TVA  spokesman  said  SocleU  Anonlma 
Electrlilcazlone,  Milan.  Italy,  underbid  six 
other  suppliers,  including  one  Japanese 
manufacturer,  to  win  the  contract.  The 
13  tons  of  galvanized  steel  towers  will  be 
used  on  TVA's  line  from  the  Widows  Creek 
Steam  Plant  In  North  Alabama  to  West 
Point,  Miss. 

The  line  Is  one  of  two  extra-hlgh-voltage 
lines— 500,000  volts  each— being  erected  to 
tie  In  the  TVA  system  with  the  so-called 
Southcentral  Power  Pool.  The  latter  Is  a 
group  of  private  utility  systems  which  have 
agreed  to  exchange  surplus  power  with  TVA. 
The  other  line  runs  between  Johnson- 
TlUe,  Tenn.,  and  Cordova.  Tenn.  The  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Division  of  United  States  Steel, 
Plttabiirgh,  Pa.,  won  the  tower  contract  for 
that  line  with  »  bid  of  $1,739,702. 

Construction  of  both  lines  will  cost  $74 
million.  Of  the  major  contracts — those  for 
more  tlian  $190.000 — awarded  so  far,  for- 
eign firms  have  won  seven,  worth  $10  2 
million. 

Eight  others,  worth  $8.4  mUUon,  have 
gone  to  American  manufacturers. 

Other  firms  bidding  on  the  tower  contract 
won  by  SAB  included: 

Pllnt  Steel  Co..  Tulsa,  Okla.,  $3,190,325; 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $3,1 
334,815;  Mltaubishi,  Japan.  $3,382,466;  Nash- 
ville (Tenn.)  Bridge  Co.,  $3,407,802;  Ameri- 
can Bridge.  $3,703,497;  Creamer  &  Dunlao 
Tulsa.  $3,782,675. 

A  TVA  spokesman  said  SAB.  which  sub- 
mitted a  bid  of  $2,918,176,  was  low  after  a 
$25,000  foreign  inspiectlon  fee  and  a  6-per- 
cent differential  under  the  so-called  "Buy 
American  Act"  were  added. 

Delivery  of  the  towers  wlU  be  In  Februarv 
1965.  ' 


April  23 


This  purchase  offends  Blrmlngfaam  partic- 
ularly alnce  TVA  U  rather  like  "home  folks." 

But  TVA  la  Oovenunent-owned:  It  there- 
fore is  t&xpayer-owned.  Thua  conclusion 
here  expressed  is  that  this  is  using  taxpayers' 
money  to  buy  foreign  products  which  de- 
prive our  own  taxpayers  of  work.  In  that 
connection  obviously  it  wouldn't  make  sense 
to  many  people. 

TVA  in  making  the  announcement  obvi- 
ously felt  need  of  some  explanation.  It  of- 
fered this  by  saying  that  the  ItaUan  company 
submitted  a  bid  under  six  other  companies, 
including  one  Japanese,  even  though  the 
Italian  company  had  to  put  up  a  $25,000  "In- 
spection fee,"  and  bid  under  a  required  6- 
percent  differential.  This  was  essential  un- 
der U.S.  law  Intended  to  protect  American 
producers. 

Whatever  the  differentials,  as  long  as 
American  steelworkers  are  having  difficulty 
holding  Jobs,  the  purchase  causes  dissatis- 
faction. 

(Prom  the  Birmingham  Poet-Herald, 

Apr.  16,  1964) 

Bid  Was  Lower — TVA  Defends  Oversea 

BUTINO 

Washington,  April  15.— TVA  officials  said 
today  they  awarded  a  contract  for  steel  tow- 
ers to  an  Italian  firm  because  it  would  save 
TVA  $250,000  over  the  lowest  American  bid. 

The  Italian  firm  Is  Societa  Anonlma  Elet- 
trlflcazione. 

Its  bid  will  ccMne  to  a  possible  maximum 
of  $3,793,628.80. 

TVA  said  that  five  domestic  firms  and  two 
foreign  firms  bid  on  the  towers  which  will 
be  used  for  transmission  lines.  Bids  were 
opened  April  9,  and  complaints  have  been 
heard  in  AUbama  since  then  because  the 
award  is  going  overseas. 

TVA  said  that  even  adding  6  percent  to 
the  foreign  bid,  as  required  by  law,  and  add- 
ing other  allocations  to  it,  the  Italian  firm 
outbid  any  American  bidder. 

An  official  said  TVA  does  not  buy  much 
abroad. 

In  fiscal  1963.  TVA  spent  $160  million,  in- 
cluding ite  purchase  of  coal.  aU  of  which 
Is  bought  domestically.  Of  thU  amount, 
only  $1,3  million  was  spent  overseas,  TVA 
said. 
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[Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Apr.  16,  1964] 
PoREiGN  Steel  for  TVA 
Announcement  an  Italian  firm  is  to  supply 
TVA  with  $2.9  million  worth  of  steel  for 
towers  naturally  shocks  a  great  many  people 
in  this  steel-making  center,  steel  Jobs  are 
a  continuing  problem  here.  It  is  commonly 
known  that  foreign  steel  ccwapetition  has 
hurt  the  American  steel  industry  generally. 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
16th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
pioneering  country. 

This  fledgling  nation  has  come  a  long 
way  in  those  16  years  until  today  it  sets 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  its  courage  and  its  Independence 
and  its  progress. 

The  world  is  Indebted  to  many  people 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  Israel— to 
the  thousands  of  pioneers  whose  labor 
of  love  made  a  desert  bloom,  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  in  our  own  coimtry  whose 
generous  contributions  financed  many  of 
the  projects. 

Israel  today  is  making  remarkable 
progress  in  feeding  its  people,  in  main- 
taining free  and  responsive  government. 
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in  providing  good  educational  facilities 
for  all  its  people,  even  in  sophisticated 
fields  of  science. 

In  an  area  of  the  world  that  is  too  fre- 
quently feudal  and  backward  smd  pov- 
erty-stricken, Israel  is  providing  a 
healthy  example  of  modern  change. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  16th  anni- 
versary, I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting those  brave  and  hardy  people  who 
made  possible  these  great  achievements, 
who  made  possible  the  addition  of  Israel 
to  the  family  of  free  nations. 
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Mexico:    We   Saw   a   Coonlry    Growing 
Riffat  Before  Dor  Eyes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record^  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Courier-Times  of  April 
14. 1964: 

Mexico  :  We  Saw  a  Countrt  Groviong  Right 
Before  Ottr  Etes 
In  Mexico  we  saw  a  country  developing 
right  before  our  very  eyes.  It  reminded  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  moving  pictures 
which  in  a  few  seconds  show  the  opening  of 
a  flower  that  actually  takes  place  over  several 
hours  or  days.  Mexico  is  a  primitive  land 
on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  its  development  now 
is  taking  place  so  fast  that  you  can  see  it  go. 
On  the  edge  of  San  Miguel  we  passed  a 
man  and  his  burro.  The  burro  he  had 
loaded  with  two  bundles  of  kindling  thrown 
acroes  the  animal  like  saddlebags.  We  had 
seen  this  same  sight  hundreds  of  tUnes.  but 
this  time  we  had  a  Mexican  guide  with  us  so 
we  asked  for  the  story.  The  man  with  the 
burro  probably  cut  the  kindling  this  morn- 
ing, and  U  now  taking  it  to  town  to  seU.  Un- 
doubtedly he  cut  it  with  a  hand  saw,  and  it 
took  him  several  hours. 

How  much  will  it  bring  him? 
Six  pesos.  That's  48  cents  for  work  that 
takes  most  of  a  day,  even  if  he  makes  a  quick 
sale.  At  best  it  will  not  go  farther  than  $2 
would  in  Indiana.  The  climate  is  mild,  so 
clothing  and  shelter  demands  are  not  great. 
He  probably  raises  corn  and  beans,  and  per- 
haps some  chickens,  but  the  living  for  his 
family  is  pretty  meager. 

This  is  the  poverty  that  survives  out  of 
the  ancient  days  of  the  country.  Our  first 
impression  of  Mexico  was  that  it  was  a  land 
In  which  nothing  had  happened  between  the 
16th  and  the  20th  centuries.  That  isnt  ex- 
actly true,  of  course,  but  it  is  all  too  true. 

Mexico  was  under  Spanish  domination  for 
300  years  after  Cortez  landed  in  1619. 
Queen  Isabella  had  Just  driven  the  Moors 
from  Oranada,  and  in  return  she  enacted 
from  the  Pope  the  right  of  appointment  of 
aU  the  clergy  in  the  Spanish  realm.  It  made 
every  clergyman  in  Mexico  a  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  Spanish  Crown  and  gave  Spain 
a  stranglehold  on  the  people  in  the  colony, 
After  Spain  was  ousted  from  Mexico  there 
came  the  Ul-timed  and  ill-fated  adventure 
of  Maximilian,  and  the  turmoil  lasted  well 
Into  the  aoth  century.  So  really  not  much 
progress  was  made  in  Mexico  between  the 
16th  and  the  20th  centuries. 

But  Mexico  is  making  up   for  lost  time 
now.    It  is  developing  under  "forced  draft." 


It  has  democratic  government  that  Is  sound 
and  strong.  The  Government  has  created  a 
tourist  business  that  is  now  the  nation's 
largest  indiistry.  Most  of  this  money  goes 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  business  peo- 
ple and  their  employees.  The  Government 
has  a  monoix>ly  on  oil  from  the  wells  to  the 
filling  station  pump,  and  it  has  a  graduated 
income  tax.  With  its  funds  it  Is  building 
new  highways  that  encourage  more  tourism 
and  provide  a  transportation  system  for 
growing  industry.  It  has  built  its  school 
system  to  the  point  where  education  is  com- 
pulsory. Even  the  man  with  the  borro  load 
of  kindling  is  beginning  to  feel  some  benefit; 
his  children  are  now  being  educated  in  free 
public  schools. 

New  factories  are  being  built  at  the  edge 
of  nearly  every  large  city,  many  of  them  with 
part  VS.  capital  but  alwajrs  with  at  least  51 
percent  Mexican  ownership.  The  Mexican, 
who  has  always  been  a  craftsman,  is  learning 
new  skills.  The  country  is  developing  a 
middle  class  that  is  living  better,  saving 
some  money,  and  in  turn  investing  in  Mex- 
ico's future. 

Good  government.  Education.  Modern 
highways.  Expanding  Industry.  Mexico  is 
growing,  and  it  is  growing  right  before  our 
eyes. 

Will  it  be  good  for  the  United  States? 

You  bet  it  wlU.  It  will  even  be  good  for 
the  economy  of  the  United  States;  Canada, 
a  very  highly  developed  country,  is  now  our 
number  one  ciistomer.  Most  Important  of 
all,  nothing  could  be  better  for  us  than  to 
have  a  nation  of  strong,  free  people  as  our 
neighbors. 


Bible  Readiax  Remains  Great  Moral  Itsae 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAIHES  D.  WEAVER 

or  FCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  hear- 
ings are  held  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaiy  on  voluntary  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in  the  schools, 
I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Corry  (Pa.)  Journal. 

This  great  issue  has  deeply  stirred  the 
people  of  America,  and  I  feel  that  they 
want  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  that  America  was  es- 
tablished on  freedom  of  religion  and  not 
freedom  from  religion: 
In  Our  Opinion:  Bible  Reading  Remains 
Great  Moral  Issue 

Pennsylvania's  senior  Senator,  Hugh  Scott, 
writing  In  his  periodic  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, says  he  does  not  believe  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  atheists  the  right  to  prevent  other 
people  from  worshiping  as  they  please. 

The  Senator's  statement  is  the  result  of 
his  having  received  letters  from  his  constitu- 
ents  expressing  deep  concern  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  local  board  of  education  to 
direct  that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  be  held 
in  classrooms. 

Scott  quotes  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  says  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

The  Pennsylvania  Senator  points  out  that 
the  atheist  has  a  right  to  abstain  from  tak- 
ing part  in  prayer  or  Bible  reading,  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  that  same  atheist  has 


the  right  to  prevent  other  people  from  wor- 
shipping as  they  please. 

Scott  Is  now  in  the  process  of  drafting  a 
proposal  which  he  will  introduce  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  key  to  the  pro- 
posal woiild  be  the  word  "volxmtary."  In 
other  words,  Scott  would  propose  that  chU- 
dren  who  so  desire  co\ild  take  part  in  prayers 
or  Bible  reading  in  our  schools.  Those  op- 
posed would  not  be  compeUed  to  do  so. 

In  passing  along  Scott's  action  on  the 
question  which  has  rankled  most  Americans 
since  the  court  ruling,  we  would  like  to  add 
that  this  Nation  was  founded  on  the  premise 
that  the  CKivernment  would  function  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

This,  presumably,  means  the  majority  of 
the  governed. 

While  the  rights  of  the  individual  mvist 
be  upheld,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  will  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people. 

This  is  what  Is  happening  In  the  case  of 
a  mere  handful  of  atheists  who  seek  to  sepa- 
rate not  the  church  and  the  state  but  chil- 
dren and  religion. 

In  these  times,  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
Nation  may  well  be  coming  apart  at  the 
seams  simply  because  religion  has  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  by  the  wayside. 
Instead  of  less  we  need  more. 
Instead  of  splritvial  abandonment  we  need 
spiritual  help. 

Instead  of  atheism  we  need  the  Bible. 
Slowly,  but  almost  certainly,  the  atheists 
are  whittling  away  at  the  basic  concept  upon 
which  these  United  States  were  founded. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  and  quickly,  if  we 
are  not  to  be  fast-talked  out  of  our  holtage, 
which  includes  the  right  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  follow  their  religion  and  to  suggest 
that  their  children  do  too. 


Song  of  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  "Song  of  Peace,"  by  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Jroan  Grant  Govan,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: 

Htmn  of  Peace  or  Song  or  Peace 
(By  C.  R.  Joan  Grant  Govan) 
Come,  O  era.    When  all  peoples, 

Pledge  their  friendship  and  good  will. 
Nevermore  let  death  bombs  thunder; 

Nor  let  man  his  brother  kUl. 
Human  hearts  should  speak  one  language; 

Recognize  one  fatherhood. 
Brotherhood  of  man,  forever. 

Praise  the  Author  of  all  good. 

Let  there  be  no  more  destruction. 

Wrought  by  hate  and  battle  fire. 
Peace  must  not  be  violated; 

Amity  is  oxir  desire. 
Let  us  ever  stay  the  crimson 

Tide  that  fioods  the  battlefield. 
War's  infernal;  Peace,  supernal. 

Peace  by  amity  Is  sealed. 

Through  invincible  endeavors 

Age-old  hopes  are  realized. 
Armaments  should  rust  and  crumble. 

Nations  should  be  civilized. 
Hear  again  the  angel  message : 

"Peace  on  earth;  good  will  to  men." 
Glory  be  to  God,  our  Father. 

Strife  must  not  prevail  again. 
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lic school  students  refrain  from  any  prayers 
or  Bible  recullng  because  it  may  offend  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  students. 

My  request  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment arises  from  a  simple  prayer  which  said 
little  more  than  "Ood  bless  my  parents,  my 
teacher,  and  my  ooiuitry." 

No  child  was  required  to  recite  this  prayer. 
No  child  even  had  to  stay  in  the  room  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  if  he  didn't  choose  to. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  use 
of  this  simple,  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer 
on  a  permissive  basis  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  respectfully  submit.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  wrong. 

If  the  Court  was  right  one  of  the  first 
things  it  should  have  done  was  to  abolish 
its  own  prayers. 

If  the  Court  was  right  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  might  have  to  be  rewritten  to 
strike  out  references  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  the  Court  was  right  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  and  the  mint  might 
have  to  reissue  all  coin  and  currency  without 
"In  God  We  Trust." 

If  the  Court  was  right  we  shall  have  to 
revise  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag, 
and  remove  the  words  "under  Ood." 

And,  of  course,  the  Court's  ruling  raises  a 
question  about  the  rules  of  tbe  House  and 
Senate  which  provide  that  each  seeslqn  shall 
open  with  a  prayer. 

None  of  these  aiuilogies  are  farfetohed. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  fact.  It  was  reported 
by  Associated  Press  on  April  7  that  the  same 
woman  who  instituted  one  of  the  school 
prayer  cases  has  petitioned  the  Baltimore 
School  Board  to  strike  the  words  "under 
Ood"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

In  California,  suit  has  been  Instituted  to 
remove  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  our  coinage. 
If  these  cases  follow  the  legal  path  of  pre- 
vious cases,  we  can  presume  that  they  will 
someday  reach  the  Supreme  Court.  In  view 
of  the  past  rulings,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  outoome. 

Conceivably  this  tiny  minority  of  citizens 
who  are  opposed  for  whatever  reasons  to  any 
public  recognition  of  a  God,  could  effectively 
attack  all  of  the  references  to  Ood  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  thereby  succeed  In  re- 
moving such  frran  any  governmental  func- 
tion. I  would  say  today  that  this  very  proba- 
bly will  h^pen  over  a  period  of  time  unless 
appropriate  action  Is  taken  by  the  Congress. 
History  has  recorded  the  decline  and  fall 
of  many  civilizations  who  have  forsaken 
their  religious  heritages  and  beliefs.  Judg- 
ing from  the  volume  of  opposition  to  this 
move  to  take  God  out  of  American  public 
life,  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  American 
people  are  not  willing  to  see  our  bedrock 
foundation  of  rellgloiis  principles  rent  asun- 
der by  a  hairsplitting  Supreme  Court. 

We  could  go  on  citing  endless  examples  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  school  prayer  case, 
but  this  Is  hardly  necessary. 

There  has  been  general  and  widespread 
confvislon  and  disobedience,  which  U  tanta- 
moiint  to  nullification  of,  this  particular  de- 
cision. 

But  the  decision  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  there.  Our  school  superintendents,  our 
teachers,  our  principals,  and  our  students 
should  not  be  forced  to  technically  break 
the  law  in  their  dally  observances. 

There  Shoiild  be  a  legal  nullification  and 
the  process  of  obtaining  such  can  be  set  in 
motion  through  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
my  House  Joint  Resolution  487,  or  similar 
meastn-es  introduced  in  the  House. 

Support  of  such  legislation  has  become  for- 
mal policy  of  the  Republican  minority  in 
the  House,  and  I  wish  to  strongly  associate 
myself  with  the  resolution  adopted  in  Feb- 
ruary by  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
znlttee. 

This  resolution  reads:  "Resolved,  That  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  go  on 
record  in  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 


ment declaring  the  right  of  individuals  to 
participate  or  to  refrain  from  participation 
in  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  reference  to  God  Almighty 
in  public  governmental  affairs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
differences  in  our  American  system  compared 
to  that  of  the  Soviets,  is  our  national  t>ellef 
in  God,  and  the  tolerance  for  all  faiths  and 
religions. 

This  difference  should  be  emphasized  and 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened  and 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  godless  Commu- 
nist idealogy. 

It  Is  true,  many  of  our  yotugsters  receive 
adequate  spiritual  and  religious  education  in 
church,  Sunday  school,  and  the  home.  Many 
do  not,  and  it  has  been  said  unless  the  Bible 
Is  used  in  public  schools  many  millions  of 
children  will  never  know  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  by  this 
Committee  o>  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
to  keep  Ood  in  our  public  life,  and  the  report 
of  such  an  amendment  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  vote  by  all  Members. 

Thank  you. 


Fif htiiif  for  ForeicB  Aid 

'EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NXW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
four  Presidents  have  supported  the  for- 
eign aid  program  as  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  On  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  President  Johnson 
again  declared  the  necessity  of  foreign 
aid  not  only  for  our  own  welfare  but  for 
humanitarian  reasons. 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  without  a 
dissenting  vote  the  $46.7  billion  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
However,  the  bare-bones  foreign  aid  re- 
quest of  $3.4  billion — about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product — 
is  in  Jeopardy.  The  President  has 
warned  that  a  reduction  below  his 
minimal  request  in  foreign  aid  will  seri- 
ously impair  our  security. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial 
published  today  praised  the  President  for 
his  firm  stand  and  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  this  program.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Times,  Apr.  23, 

1964] 

Fighting  fob  Fcmizign  Am 

President  Johnson  has  taken  the  offensive 
on  his  foreign  aid  program.  In  two  separate 
speeches,  he  made  the  point  that  foreign  aid 
Is  an  "act  of  necessity"  and  went  on  to  warn 
that  he  will  continue  to  demand  supple- 
mental appropriations  if  Congress  falls  to 
provide  the  93.4  billion  he  is  requesting. 
The  administration  cut  out  all  of  the  waste 
and  pared  all  of  the  frills  from  the  foreign 
aid  package,  the  President  insists,  relieving 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  wielding  its 
own  economy  ax. 

Congressional  opponents  of  foreign  aid 
are  unlikely  to  be  imjx'essed  by  these  assur- 
suices.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  probably 
make  a  great  show  of  finding  something  they 
can  describe  as  unnecessary  expenditure,  and 
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then  proceed  to  cut  into  the  bone.  In  an 
election  year,  those  who  can  cut  spending  on 
foreign  aid  have  the  extra  incentive  of  win- 
ning votes,  an  Incentive  that  unfortunately 
does  not  apply  to  the  program's  defenders. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  will  mot  bargain 
over  tbe  program.  In  taking  a  firm  stand 
against  further  cuts,  he  is  fighting  for  the 
very  principle  of  foreign  aid.  For  the  issue 
is  not  whether  one  program  or  another  de- 
serves support — there  will  fJways  be  dis- 
putes over  the  relative  merits  of  different 
projects — but  whether  the  United  States  can 
afford  the  cost  of  foreign  aid.  On  this  score, 
the  amount  requested  by  the  administration 
is  truly  the  bare  mlnimimi. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  first  announced  his 
trimmed -down  request  for  foreign  aid,  we 
argued  that  he  could  only  get  what  he  asked 
for  by  refusing  to  compromise.  We  welcome 
both  the  Presidents'  determination  to  rule 
out  any  haggling  and  his  threat  to  keep 
coming  back  to  Congress  if  it  persists  in 
carrying  out  false  economies.  This  is  the 
way  to  iM-eserve  the  vital  role  that  foreign  aid 
can  play. 


MicUf aa  Cty  News-Dispatch  Praises 
Scaator  Bayh  on  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIAlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  concerning  the 
eloquent  remarks  on  civil  rights  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  my 
State,  the  Honorable  BntcH  Bayh. 

The  editorial  entitled,  "The  Heart  of 
ClvU  Rights."  published  in  the  AprU  17. 
1964,  issue  of  the  Michigan  City  News- 
Dispatch,  follows: 

Thx  Hkabt  of  Civil  Rights 

During  a  brief  exchange  on  the  Senate 
floor,  Indiana's  Senator  Birch  Bath  went  to 
the  core  of  the  civil  rights  issue  with  crisp 
clarity. 

The  dialog  was  touched  off  when  Senator 
Russell  Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  read 
into  the  Rxcobd  a  letter  from  a  Hoosier  doc- 
tor opposing  the  civil  rights  bill  and  then 
went  on  to  suggest  that  Indiana,  like  his  own 
State,  has  segregation  problems. 

"The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct,"  Bath 
replied.  "I  don't  condone  the  fact  that  the 
problem  has  not  been  solved  completely.  1 
did  not  say  we  had  solved  the  problem.  I 
said  we  had  moved  further  along  the  road 
toward  solving  the  problem." 

Then,  touching  on  the  issue's  heart,  he 
said: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  neither  the  passage 
of  the  bill  nor  all  the  Executive  orders  in  the 
world  would  solve  .the  problems.  The  law 
and  the  Executive  orders  are  needed,  but 
tbe  problems  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  by  what  is 
said  from  the  pulpit,  by  what  is  done  in  the 
courtroom,  by  what  is  said  in  our  homes. 
This  legislation  would  be  only  a  step  in  that 
direction;  it  would  provide  a  legal  fraiAework 
in  which  the  soKition  should  be  made  easier." 

Bath  made  clear  that  he  wants  "equality 
of  opportunity"  for  all  people — not  "special 
privileges." 

"What  (Negroes)  are  interested  in,  and 
what  I  am  interested  In.  is  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity," said  Bath.  "We  want  to  give  aU 
citizens  an  equal  opportunity  to  utilize  their 
God-given  talents  to  achieve  whatever  goals 
they  are  able  to  achieve.    It  [wUl  be]  their 


responsibility  to  rise  and  fall  on  their  own 
merits." 

"In  my  State,  we  are  opposed  to  the  bar- 
riers that  have  been  raised  •  •  •  that  pre- 
vent an  individual  citiaen  from  having  an 
equal  (H[>portunlty  to  develc^.  We  are  not 
seeking  special  privileges." 

No  matter  how  many  mUlion  words  are 
spoken  in  the  Senate  as  the  interminable — 
and  intollerable— debate  drones  on,  the  dvll 
rights  issue  c<»neB  down  to  the  two  phrases 
voiced  by  Bath — "equality  of  opportunity" 
and  not  "special  privileges." 

And  if  anyone  still  requires  a  reason  to 
support  this  legislation,  let  him  take  a  cue 
from  New  Jersey's  Senator  Clifford  Case,  a. 
Republican,  who  said  this  in  a  Senate  speech : 

"When  all  the  talk  •  •  •  is  done,  we 
come  at  last  face  to  face  with  a  great  moral 
issue.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  can  deny  that  injustice 
and  suppression  have  been  the  lot  of  gen- 
erations of  Negro  Americans. 

"As  a  nation,  we  have  stood  and  fought — 
Indeed,  are  fighting — for  freedom  in  many 
lands.  Can  we  continue  to  falter  in  our 
stance  at  home?" 


A  Tribate  to  Voit  Glmore,  America's  First 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF   BOTTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23, 1964 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Volt 
Gllmore,  our  country's  first  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  on  April  6  an- 
nounced his  resignation  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  State  to  resume  his 
private  and  public  responsibilities. 

With  him  go  the  best  wishes  of  his 
many  friends  In  Congress  and  his  col- 
leagues in  Government.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  he  intends  to  continue  his 
distinguished  record  of  public  service 
by  running  as  candidate  for  the  North 
Cai-olina  State  Senate.  Although  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  ability  to  fill 
posts  of  higher  responsibility,  Mr.  Gil- 
more  with  characteristic  modesty  seeks 
an  elective  post  that  will  put  him  close 
to  the  people  of  his  area. 

It  has  been  2^  years  since  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Voit  Gllmore  to  organize  and 
direct  our  Government's  program  to  in- 
crease international  understanding  and 
good  will,  as  well  as  to  bring  needed  dol- 
lars to  the  United  States  by  attracting 
tourists  to  our  shores.  USTS  is  now 
vigorously  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States  in  42  foreign  countries. 

The  results  have  been  both  impres- 
sive and  gratifying.  As  was  noted  by 
Senator  Magnuson.  able  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
an  author  of  the  Travel  Service  legis- 
lation, Voit  Gllmore  had  nine  USTS  of- 
fices open  and  running  on  five  continents 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  many  new 
Government  agencies  to  recruit  a  staff 
and  acquire  its  furniture. 

Qovemment  redtape  for  arriving  trav- 
elers was  slashed.  A  new  attitude  of 
friendliness  to  strangers  Improved  the 
worldwide  image  of  America  as  the  hos- 
pitable land  it  Is.  Mr.  Gllmore  developed 
"Americans-at-Home."  the  USTS  plan 


which  has  led  some  two  dozen  U.S.  com- 
munities to  establish  hospitality  pro- 
grams to  let  international  visitors  meet 
Americans  and  see  American  homes. 

In  Just  2  years — between  1961  and 
1963 — oversea  travel  to  the  United  States 
increased  an  amazing  42  percent,  con- 
trasted with  a  previous  average  annual 
Increase  of  only  8.5  percent.  The  1963 
total  was  735,000  visitors  from  overseas, 
a  volume  which  pumped  some  $400  mil- 
lion into  the  American  economy.  Our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  has 
termed  USTS  "one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments, by  the  U.S.  taxpayer  in  the  last 
decade." 

UJ3.  industry  has  cooperated  closely 
with  USTS  and  has  applauded  its  ac- 
complishments. The  "Visit  UJ3_A."  ef- 
fort has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
Government-industry  cooperation  to 
bolster  the  American  economy.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this,  Mr.  Gllmore  received 
the  American  Motor  Hotel  Association's 
distinguished  service  award  for  1961-62, 
he  was  given  industry's  Mr.  Travel 
Award  in  1963  and  also  last  year  he  re- 
ceived Hospitality  magazine's  coveted 
silver  plate  award  for  his  contribution  to 
the  travel  industry. 

Of  course  there  were  problems  con- 
nected with  getting  so  ambitious  and  so 
unprecedented  a  program  launched  on  a 
globed  basis.  Never  before  has  our  Gov- 
ernment engaged  in  a  promotional  effort 
of  this  sort.  It  has  been  pioneer  work. 
Many  were  skeptical  of  the  program  and 
were  quick  with  criticism.  The  obvious 
results  have  turned  such  doubts  to  praise. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  from  its  legislative 
beginnings  until  the  present,  when  its 
year  of  greatest  accomplishment  is  in 
prospect.  I  share  the  feeling  of  my  chair- 
man, Hon.  Okes  Harris,  who  heads  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  who  has  termed  USTS  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  commerce  yet  created 
by  Congress. 

Voit  Gllmore,  the  guiding  spirit  of 
USTS  from  its  beginning,  is  due  the 
thanks  and  admiration  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. He  flew  almost  a  million  miles  to 
get  the  Travel  Service  imderway.  He 
gave  the  directorship  the  utmost  of  his 
talent  suid  unbounded  energy. 

He  departs  with  the  satisfaction  that 
his  "child"  is  well  begim,  well  on  the  way 
to  being  one  of  America's  most  effective 
programs  to  Improve  world  peace  and 
aid  our  national  economy. 

Congratulations  and  Godspeed  to  Voit 
Gllmore,  a  distinguished  American.  May 
his  days  of  service  be  long  and  fruitful. 


Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF    MAaSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Melvin 
He  served  with  me  on  the  old  For- 
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elgn  Affairs  Con  mlttee  for  aereral  years. 
He  was  a  dedlca^  public  servanL 

sacrificed  his  military 
career  for  his  dnintry.  He  went  blind, 
writing  tbe  Mail  oe  Code,  at  nlgbt.  But, 
his  bUndneas.  he  carried 
on  his  servloe  to  ]  is  country,  and  his  serv- 
ice was  outstanflng. 

Since  he  retired  from  the  Marine 
Corpe.  he  was  a  member  of  several  Presi- 
dential Commlsilons  and  was  active  in 
the  Marine  Rese  "ve. 

When  Congres  t  was  threatened  on  one 
occasion  by  a  mi  ji  in  the  gaUery  brand- 
ishing a  loade<  gim.  General  Maas 
walked  over  in  t  le  direction  of  the  man 
and  told  him  to  throw  the  gun  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  I  buse. 

This  was  an  at  t  of  rare  bravery.  The 
man  might  have  emptied  his  gun  by  fir- 
ing at  General  ktaas,  but  the  Incident 
was  typical  of  hi  t  lifelong  courage. 

We  will  miss  t  lis  great  public  servant. 


G>Bfress  las  Lost  CoBtrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


IN  THE  HODSE 


moZAKA 
DP  REPBKSENTATIVES 


Thursda  i,  April  23. 1964 


Mr.  HARVEY 
er.  under  leave  1 
the  Record,  I  include 
torlal: 

CoNcxxss  Aas  Lost  CoimoL 
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tlirough  which  all  Government  expenditures 
ought  to  pass." 

Congress  compounds  the  budget  problem, 
the  article  says,  by  Ignoring  iu  own  direc- 
tive contained  in  a  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion law  passed  In  1946.  SecUon  138  of  the 
law  requires  formulation  of  a  "legislative 
budget"  as  a  congressional  counterpfu-t  to 
the  President's  comprehensive  estimate  of 
revenues  and  expendltiires.  It  also  creates 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Budget. 
Members  of  this  g^roup  are  to  be  drawn  from 
both  revenue  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees in  the  two  Hoxises  In  order  to  Integrate 
income  and  outgo  in  congressional  budgetary 
deliberations. 

Since  1948,  the  survey  article  points  out. 
Congress  has  ignored  section  138  In  a  dis- 
play of  "sheer  self-flouting." 

As  steps  toward  improving  congressionaJ 
handling  of  the  public  purse  strings,  the  sur- 
vey article  urges: 

1.  Reactivation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Legislative  Budget  as  provided  by  section 
138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  and  provision  of  a  top-grade  staff  to 
assist  the  committee. 

2.  Consolidation  of  all  appropriations  into 
one  bill,  "so  that  Congress  is  forced  to  look 
at  the  spending  picture  as  a  whole." 

3.  Reexamination  of  cases  of  backdoor 
financing,  in  which  financial  authority  is 
granted  without  review  by  the  appropria- 
tions committees,  and  maintenance  of  a 
"close  watch  on  further  applications  of  this 
approach." 

Recalling  that  the  last  major  budgetary 
reform  occurred  in  1921  and  had  taken  12 
years  to  accomplish,  the  article  calls  for  "a 
brisker  pace"  In  response  to  the  present  need. 
"The  price  of  procrastination  Is  much  higher 
in  an  era  of  $100  billion  annual  budgets."  It 
says.  It  suggests  as  "a  logical  next  step" 
that  Ccmgress  appoint  "a  select  committee  of 
its  Members  to  give  the  urgent  business  of 
change  a  high-level  launching." 


Don  Flanders  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

07   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Don  Flanders,  of 
Port  Smith,  Ark.,  who  received  the  1964 
American  Success  Story  award  earlier 
this  month.  We  are  proud  of  him. 
Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
editorial  from  the  Port  Smith  Times 
Record  of  April  16,  1964,  describing  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Planders. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FxoM  Shop  to  XjEadikg  Manutactureh  in  10 
YXAXs;  Local  Man  Honokeo 

When  a  man  starts  with  a  small  shop  and 
10  years  later  is  a  leading  manvifacturer  in 
his  line  of  products — he's  chalked  up  a  ter- 
rific record  in  any  man's  language. 

That  was  the  record  cited  for  Don  Flanders, 
local  furniture  maniifacturer,  Wednesday, 
when  he  was  one  of  10  executives  given 
awards  for  business  success  by  the  American 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  association. 

The  awards  were  made  in  New  York  City — 
to  men  selected  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  tremendotis  honor  to  Mr. 
Flanders — for  which  we  )oln  in  the  congratu- 
Iatl<»iB. 


It's  also  a  tribute  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Fort  Smith  as  a  part  of 
it. 

We  hope  that,  with  the  swiftly  booming 
industry  and  opi>ortunities  of  this  region, 
other  men  trom  the  area  also  in  coming 
years  may  claim  a  place  among  those  cited 
for  outstanding  achievement. 


How   Foreit:ii  Aid  Has  Helped   Restore 
Stability  in  the  Confo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
only  been  a  short  time  since  the  situation 
In  the  Congo  looked  hopeless,  when  the 
ferities  of  foreign  aid  were  saying  that 
any  money  spent  in  the  Congo  would  be 
wasted.  A  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tells  of  the  Improvements 
in  the  Congo  which  have  been  made  with 
U.S.  assistance.  Contrary  to  the  dire 
predictions  of  the  opponents  of  foreign 
aid,  the  situation  in  the  Congo  Is  con- 
siderably improved,  and  foreign  aid  can 
be  credited  with  playing  a  key  role  in 
bringing  about  greater  stabilization. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  good  example  of 
how  shortsighted  much  of  the  criticism 
of  foreign  aid  Is,  and  how  with  patience 
and  persistence  the  seemingly  impossible 
can  be  accomplished  using  foreign  aid. 

The  article  follows. 

Outlook  roR  Congo  Appkass  BaicHTza 
(By  Russell  Warren  Howe) 

LioPOLDviLLE,  Congo,  March  21. — Since  in- 
dependence broke  out  on  June  30,  1980, 
things  have  never  looked  better  in  the  Congo 
than  they  do  today. 

The  1964  budget  is  ttalanced  with  pro- 
portionately less  foreign  aid  than  half 
Prance's  former  colonies  receive,  despite  this 
country's  exceptional  defense  and  security 
requirements.  Since  the  small  spurt  after 
devaluation,  prices  seem  to  have  stabilized, 
and  the  cost  of  living  here  Is  well  below  that 
of  Brazzaville,  across  the  river  in  the  former 
French  Congo. 

A  more  workable  constitution  is  being 
drawn  up.  The  army  is  dealing,  successfully 
if  gradually,  with  the  Jungle  terrorists  in 
Kwilu  Province. 

NOW  IS  $750  MmLION  BETTXR  OTT 

The  United  Nations  operation,  which  once 
cost  $10  million  a  month  has  budgeted  only 
$18  5  million  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  and  of  this  $3.5  million  will  be  paid 
by  the  Congo,  in  hard  currency. 

Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul -Henri  Spaak 
has  been  here  to  settle  outstanding  financial 
litigation  between  the  two  countries.  As  a 
result,  the  Congolese  treasury  will  now  be 
$750  million  l>etter  off,  as  owner  of  suljetan- 
tlal  shareholdings  In  companies  including 
Katanga's  Union  Minlere,  and  has  X>een  re- 
lieved -of  an  external  national  debt  of  $500 
million.  Belgium's  NATO  bases  here — 
Kamlna  and  Kltona — have  been  given  to  the 
Congolese  Army. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  l>een  hesi- 
tant to  settle  the  financial  issues  in  the  past, 
but  Spaak  was  apparently  impressed  by  the 
French  business  offensive  here  and  the  fear 
that  French  President  de  Oaulle  might  try 
to  take  over  this  Belgian  sphere  of  influence. 
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When  neighlxjrlng  Rwanda,  a  former  Bel- 
gian trust  territory.  Joined  13  former  French 
colonies  in  the  Afro-Malagasy  Union  last 
year,  Belgium  hastily  guaranteed  the  Rwan- 
deee  franc  to  prevent  France  from  doing  so. 

Belgian  support  for  the  Congolese  frano 
would  be  a  gift  as  important  as  talcing  over 
the  national  debt,  but  the  Belgians  are  pre- 
sumably keeping  this  one  up  their  sleeves 
for  the  moment.  If  the  Congolese  franc 
were  to  t>e  guaranteed,  it  would  proliably 
be  at  about  240  or  250  francs  to  the  dollar, 
maldng  it  parallel  with  the  French -African 
franc,  economists  believe.  Tbe  present  rate 
is  150  francs  to  the  dollar. 

LITTLE  sforriMENT 

Congolese  Premier  Cyrille  Adoula  has  few 
sentimental  feeUngs  about  Belgium.  It  is 
no  secret  tiiat  the  non-African  he  lias  trust- 
ed most  since  he  came  to  power  31  monttis 
ago  has  l>een  American  Ambassador  Edmund 
Oullion.  GulUon  Just  left  after  a  faultlessly 
brilliant  30  monttis  as  Envoy  here,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  the  next  most  qualified 
diplomat,  his  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion McMurtrle  Godley.  whose  last  post  was 
heful  of  the  State  Department's  Central 
African  Affairs  desk,  which  includes  the 
Congo.^    . 

But  Adoula  prefers  Brussels  to  Paris.  He 
has  encouraged  De  Gaulle's  overtures  as  tialt 
for  the  Belgians,  but  has  not  forgotten 
France's  failure  to  contribute  to  the  UJT. 
special  fund  for  the  Congo. 

He  also  feels  that  the  Belgians  here  have 
a  lighter  touch  politicaUy  tiian  the  French. 
He  is  suspicious  of  any  close  association 
with  the  French-African  States  themselves 
because  of  their  failure  to  assist  the  Congo, 
their  French-speaking  neighbor,  during  its 
4  years  of  agony. 

Mali,  Oumea,  and  Senegal  contributed 
tiny  units  to  the  U.N.  force  in  1960,  but 
withdrew  them  after  a  few  weeks  when  the 
going  was  rough.  In  contrast,  army  units 
from  Nigeria,  Etiiiopia.  and  Stetra  Leone, 
and  policemen  from  Nigeria  are  stiU  here. 


A  Saccets  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Progr; 
Tke  Public  Health  Center  at  Goadar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  23, 1964 

Mr.  BARRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  king- 
dom of  Ethiopia  is  a  very  poor  nation, 
57  percent  of  those  20  million  people 
manage  to  eke  out  a  meager  living  from 
agriculture.  Since  the  gross  national 
product  is  estimated  at  only  $800  million, 
the  per  capita  income  is  comparatively 
low,  less  than  $75  a  year.  Because  of  its 
low  standard  of  living,  communicable 
and  other  diseases  are  rampant  and  it  is 
estimated  that  600,000  Ethiopians  are 
received  annually  at  the  country's  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  To  treat  these 
patients,  there  are  only  200  physicians, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  practices  In 
Addis  Ababa. 

The  Ethiopian  Government  realized 
that  the  first  step  toward  combating 
these  contagious  diseases,  of  typhus, 
malaria,  and  dysentery,  would  be  to  train 
specialized  personnel,  llierefore.  there 
was  established  at  Oondar  in  October 
1954  the  HaUe  Selassie  PubUe  HealUi  Col- 
lege and  Training  Center.    The  puipose 


of  the  center  Is  to  train  first-rate  public 
health  workers  who  adapt  themselves  to 
meet  the  needs  of  rural  Ethiopia.  These 
public  health  personnel  become  com- 
munity health  ofQcers,  nurses,  and  sani- 
tarians of  preventive  medicine  rather 
than  practicing  physicians  Eind  bedside 
nurses.  Graduates  from  the  center  will 
attempt  to  eradicate  malaria  by  spray- 
ing swamps,  will  attempt  to  do  away  with 
tsrphiis  by  purifying  contaminated  water 
suppUes. 

The  U.S.  Government,  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
closely  supports  this  center  at  Gondar 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. We  provide  a  director,  generally 
some  one  on  loan  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  technicians,  five  at 
the  present  time,  who  serve  as  faculty  in- 
structors. Laboratory  equipment  and 
medical  supplies,  too,  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  U.S.  program.  The  Ethiopian 
Government,  in  addition  to  providing  the 
buildings,  pay  for  the  salaries  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  center.  U.S.  assistance  \s 
scheduled  to  end  in  1970,  when  the  center 
becomes  self-supporting. 

Graduates  of  the  training  program 
now  total  225,  who  are  staffing  some  60 
rural  service  centers  in  villages  through- 
out the  country.  Although  received  with 
suspicion  at  first  by  the  rural  population, 
the  health  officers  were  slowly  Incor- 
porated into  the  village  social  life  when 
the  people  saw  for  themselves  the  proof 
of  the  good  wook  of  these  dedicated  per- 
sonnel. The  success  of  the  program  has 
been  measured  by  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port which  the  graduates  now  receive 
from  the  villagers,  by  the  decline  of  the 
communicable  diseases,  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  volunteer  for 
public  health  service. 


Aid  to  Indnstry  To  Combat  Water 
PollntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  the 
deduction  of  expenditures  from  Federal 
taxes  for  the  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  Industrial  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties to  control  water  p>ollution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  belabor,  at  this 
time,  the  need  for  clean  water  and  to 
control  pollution  in  our  rivers,  streams, 
ponds,  and  other  water  resources.  I 
shall  merely  quote  one  brief  paragraph 
from  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Luther  L. 
Terry,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  and  head  of  the  n.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  who  said  this  about  water  pollu- 
tion: 

There  is  now  nearly  six  times  as  much 
pollution  in  our  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  as 
60  years  ago,  and  the  amount  is  Ktlll  increas- 
ing.   An  expanding  population  increases  the 


demand  for  a  fresh  water  suj^Iy  and,  at  th« 
same  time,  increases  the  volume  of  waste. 
The  crowding  of  people  into  urban  centers 
intensifies  the  problems  of  waste  disposaL 
Application  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
use  of  a  vast  array  of  new  herbicides  and 
insecticides  contribute  to  pollution. 

While  we  know  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  of  pollution  and  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  it.  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  solve  the  problem  or  to  cope  with  it 
satisfactorily.  It  requires  much  study 
and  research,  it  requires  considerable 
funds,  and  it  requires  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  au- 
thorities, the  local  communities,  business 
and  industry,  and  the  public  generally. 
Only  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  can  we  hope  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  the  fight  against  water  pollution. 

One  of  my  first  tasks  in  Congress  last 
year  was  to  bring  this  problem,  which 
affects  many  of  our  communities  in  Con- 
necticut, to  the  attention  of  committees 
dealing  with  such  problems.  Among 
them  was  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  I  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  subcom- 
mittee, which  is  headed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  of  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E.  Jonss,  Jr.,  for  hearings 
and  on-site  Inspection  of  pollution  of 
our  rivers  In  Connecticut.  I  understand 
the  committee  is  working  on  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

In  my  district  of  eastern  Cotmecticut 
we  have  been  especially  plagued  with 
this  problem.  Communities  along  the 
Connecticut  River  and  the  Thames  River 
have  encoimtered  a  serious  poUution 
problem  with  which  they  are  unable  to 
cope  by  themselves.  Their  resources  are 
limited.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the 
State.  In  some  instances,  local  industrial 
plants  are  endeavoring  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

About  a  week  or  10  days  ago  I  visited 
the  area  of  the  Thames  River  basin  in 
my  district  in  connection  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  fallout  shelter  just  completed 
by  the  Federal  Paper  Board  Co.  at  its 
mill  at  Sprague,  Conn.  This  is  a!h  area 
that  is  suffering  fnnn  water  pollution. 
When  I  pointed  out  to  company  officials 
about  the  pollution  situation  and  the 
need  to  do  something  concrete  about  this 
problem,  they  told  me  that  the  company 
has  appropriated  about  a  half  mlUion 
dollars  for  this  purpose,  an  expenditiu'e 
which  they  had  not  anticipated  when  the 
mill  was  built.  In  turn,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  ex- 
tend to  such  companies,  willing  to  set 
aside  sp>ecial  funds  to  combat  pollution, 
a  tax  deduction  for  expenditures  in- 
curred in  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  fair  proposal.  The 
funds  allocated  for  purposes  of  poUution 
control  are  nonproductive.  That  fact 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  By 
giving  these  ocHnpanies  a  certain  tax 
credit  it  would  ^erve  to  encourage  them, 
as  well  as  other  firms,  to  participate  in 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works.  In  this  way  our  fight  against  pol- 
lution would  be  accelerated. 

About  a  year  ago  the  distinguisheil 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Honor- 
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able  Ammjoum  A.  ILmcorr.  azid  seyeral 
of  hJs  colleagues,  introduced  a  bin  to 
provide  such  tax  r  lief  to  private  Indus- 
try as  a  way  of  s  laring  the  cost  with 
them  f  oar  providing  f  adUtieB  to  serve  the 
health  and  safety  ( tf  the  public,  such  as 
facilities  tor  contr  A  of  water  pcdlution. 
This  intvoeal  was  i  ubsequently  included 
In  the  tax  bill  adoi  ted  this  year,  but  the 
proposal  was  elim  Dated  in  conf  erosce. 

The  Rlbiooff  bil .  8.  736.  remains  in 
an  inactive  state  I  efore  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Since  all  tax  legis- 
lation customarily  originates  with  the 
House  Ways  and  1  leans  Committee  and 
there  is  no  oompai  Hon  bill  to  S.  736  on 
the  House  side.  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing it  at  this  ime  In  the  House  in 
the  hope  that  podtlve  action  can  be 
taken  Ml  it. 

As  I  stated  earll  it.  it  Is  Important  to 
have  cooper  aUwi  c  a  all  levels  In  the  ef- 
fort to  combat  po  Ititlon.  Including  the 
support  of  private  industry-  €liey  are 
willing  to  partlelp  tte  in  this  effort,  but 
it  is  a  big  task  aitd  requires  a  big  ex- 
pense. We  must  provide  an  incentive 
for  them  to  instal  this  equipment,  and 
It  can  be  done  thr  yagh  a  tax  deduction 
for  such  expenditu  -es. 

We  already  havt  instances  in  several 
States  which  recognize  the  enormity  of 
this  problem  ana  they  have  adopted 
measures  to  provK  e  State  tax  relief  for 
this  purpose.  M  kssachusetts  exempts 
from  taxation  anj  equipment  or  facili- 
ties installed  for  pi  eventing  water  pollu- 
tkm.  New  Hampel  ire  exempts  Industrial 
waste  treatment  fa  duties  from  local  tax- 
ation for  25  years.  Maine  and  Vermont 
have  similar  exem:  itton,  and  so  have  the 
States  of  Arkansat ,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,   uid  possibly  others. 

I  fed  that  this  L  kcentive  should  be  ex- 
tended on  a  natloial  basis  because  the 
problem  of  pollutl>n  has  becmne  a  na- 
tional mroblem — aitd  It  is  bound  to  in- 
ereaae  as  a  health  hazard  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  we  1  ftke  precautions  now. 
The  Incentive  prov  ded  In  this  bill  is  logi- 
cal and  reasonable  I  urge  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  H  »U8e  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  give  it  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Ricoto  an  article  from 
the  Norwich  (Corn.)  Bulletin  of  April 
13,  1964,  describin ',  a  meeting  in  which 
I  participated  with  a  group  of  industrial 
and  civic  leaders  c  f  eastern  Connecticut 
to  discuss  the  prcblem  of  water  pollu- 
tkm.    The  article  9  as  follows: 

8r.  Omam  Tou>  or  Rivst  Peobixms 
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river's  resources  soon  brought  the  problem 
into  focus  as  a  major  development  for  east- 
em  Connecticut.  The  program  as  outlined 
could  benefit  sportsmen.  Industry,  recreation 
and  the  shellfish  Industry  and  lead  to 
elimination  of  poUutlon  on  the  aoutbeastem 
shorrtine  of  the  State. 

Congressman  St.  Ongs  recalled  that  the 
survey  plans  for  this  work  were  previously 
authorized  by  C<»gre8s  but  that  funds  were 
never  made  available. 

ST.     ONGK    COMMENTS 

St.  Onck  said,  "In  listening  to  your  prob- 
lems, it  seems  that  a  coinplete  survey  of  this 
problem  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
type  of  pollution  that  we  have,  the  cause  of 
Kitch.  poUution  and  the  solousness  of  the 
various  types  that  can  be  fo\ind.  We  must 
explore  the  poadbillty  of  assistance  in  this 
respect  from  interested  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  We  must  discover  tbe  agencies 
who  could  oBtr  help  in  any  way.  Further. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  actual  survey  will 
require  f\inds  from  Congress  In  which  you 
can  all  assist  by  enlisting  support  from  the 
political  leaders  in  your  communities." 

Ken  Stober  brought  out  a  special  problem 
that  faces  Dow  Chemical  due  to  the  need  for 
dredging  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation by  water  of  both  materials  and  prod- 
ucts from  the  company's  plant  In  Gales  Ferry. 
An  increase  of  3  feet  in  the  depth  of  the  river 
at  this  point  would  alleviate  the  situation, 
he  said.  Stober  added,  "We  are  missing  our 
greatest  potential  on  the  Eastern  seabofu^ 
If  we  neglect  the  development  of  the  Thames 
River  harbor." 

Jack  Schwalbe  declared.  "The  possibility 
exists  that  continued  inattention  to  this 
problem  (water  pollution)  could  loee  us  the 
annual  Yale- Harvard  boat  race,  which  In 
tradition  and  its  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy is  a  distinct  asset  to  tbe  region." 

The  plight  of  fishermen  was  especially 
stressed  by  C.  B.  Campbell,  or  Norwich,  who 
pointed  out  that  fishermen  come  from  many 
miles  to  fish  in  the  Thames  and  that  this 
problem  would  soon  drive  them  away  if  It 
Is  allowed  to  grow. 

ONE    SOLUTION 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  Con- 
greeman  St.  Once  said,  "This  situation  defi- 
nitely is  one  which  affects  several  different 
economic  and  recreational  sections  of  our 
area.  They  seem  to  all  be  related  to  one  so- 
lution— the  genial  Improvement  of  the 
river  which  in  one  operation,  will  benefit 
all  groups.  I  compliment  you  gentleman  for 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter  for 
an  eastern  Connecticut  is  facing  Its  greatest 
I>eriod  of  growth.  It  is  well  that  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  improve  all  of  our  re- 
Boxirces  to  keep  up  with  this  growth.  Such 
things  as  tax  relief  for  industries  installing 
filter  plants  can  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  I  am  B\m  that  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem can  be  found  without  any  undue  pres- 
Kure  on  anyone." 

C.  B.  Campbell,  of  Norwich,  was  selected 
as  -  liaison  officer  to  the  Congressman  and 
plans  have  been  made  for  a  larger  meeting 
in  the  very  near  futiire  to  initiate  action 
which  will  lead  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  brought  out 
in  this  first  meeting. 


Seaator  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OP  MAaSACHirSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  mourn- 


ing the  death  of  former  Senator  John  G. 
Townsend,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

He  was  one  of  my  closet  friends  in 
Congress.  We  often  referred  to  him  as 
the  chicken  king  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  strawberry  king,  because  of  his 
leadership  in  these  fields  of  agriculture 
in  his  home  State. 

John  Townsend  was  a  devoted  Republi- 
can. He  was  a  devoted  American.  He 
rendered  great  service  to  his  country. 
All  who  knew  him  will  miss  him  greatly. 


AmieaiaB  Martyrs'  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  M>s»AC'HUsa'ri8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  23, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24 
Is  recognized  as  the  conunonoration  of  a 
most  horrible  event  In  history,  the  be- 
ginning of  2  years  of  extermination  of 
the  peaceful  Armenian  people  in  1915. 

Armenia  was  once  a  thriving  nation 
of  1,250,000  people,  located  between  the 
Black  Sea,  the  E^iphrates  River,  Russia, 
and  Iran.  It  encompassed  the  regions 
of  Anatolia,  Cilicla.  and  part  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  Armenian  people  were 
Christians,  the  first  ancient  nation  to 
adopt  Christianity,  and  by  1915  they 
were  pro6[>erous,  well  educated,  and 
highly  civilized.  Armenian  cities  were 
clean  and  well  governed.  Every  village 
had  a  school,  and  nearly  every  large 
town  had  a  college.  Armenians  were 
closely  allied  with  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  and  proud  of  their 
Christian  heritage.  Truly,  in  former 
days,  Armenia  was  a  progressive  outpost 
in  the  Middle  East,  setting  standards  and 
showing  the  way  to  advanced  civiliza- 
tion for  the  whole  region. 

But  in  1915  Armenia  was  unfortu- 
nately a  subject  state  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Moslems  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Armenian  population. 
The  Moslems  generally,  as  latiecomers. 
were  poorer  than  the  Armenians,  im- 
educated,  unskilled,  and  envious  of  their 
Armenian  neighbors.  This  situation 
provided  the  fuel  for  genocide  by  the 
archaic,  repressive  government  in  Con- 
stantinople. Like  the  great  crusades  in 
reverse  Moslems  from  the  north  swept 
into  Armenia  to  eradicate  an  alien  re- 
ligion and  its  followers. 

The  massacre  stcu-ted  on  April  24, 1915, 
with  the  arrest  of  thousands  of  leading 
Armenians  who  might  be  able  to  lead 
a  resistance.  Then  a  carefully  planned 
extermination  was  carried  out,  working 
downward  through  the  populace  even  to 
the  smallest  village,  until  practically  ev- 
ery Armenian  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  destroyed. 

llie  men  were  seized  and  summarily 
executed.  The  young  women  were  sold 
into  brothels  and  harans.  The  children 
by  thousands  were  given  to  Muslims  to  be 
converted.  Thousands  of  old  men  and 
women  and  children  were  forced  to  walk 
without  adequate  food  or  clothing  many 
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miles,  sometimes  for  5  or  8  months  with- 
out rest  untU  they  an  died  from  exhaus- 
tion. In  this  terrible  massacre  800  000 
Armenians  died,  and  250.000  fled  Into 
Russia.  In, 2  years  Armenia  ceased  to 
exist,  and  t^ie  Armenian  homeland  be- 
came a  vacuum  to  be  slowly  filled  by 
Muslims.  Today  a  decimated  Armenian 
naUon  survives  as  a  capUve  republic  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  proud,  progressive 
Armenia  of  1914  is  no  more. 

This  is  the  saddening  event  which  is 
commemorated  today,  appropriately 
called  Armenian  Martyr's  Day.  In  re- 
membering it  we  pay  respect  to  a  great 
naUon  of  long-suffering  people,  to  all 
Armenians.  Mankind  dealt  unfairly  and 
crueUy  with  them.  Our  remembrance 
of  it  may  help  remind  all  of  us  never 
again  to  permit  such  a  thing 
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Israel  Indepeadeace  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    KKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1964 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr 
Speaker,  through  many  centuries  after 
the  Jews  were  scattered  far  and  wide  by 
the  Roman  Empire,  they  had  no  home- 
land.   whUe    Palestine,    their    original 
home,  became  a  desolate,  barren  desert 
Many,  many  times  the  natives  of  the 
nations  in  which  Jews  were  forced  to  live 
persecuted  and  massacred  them      The 
Jewish  people  tried  to  settle  and  make 
themselves  a  congenial  segment  of  the 
population.     But  whenever  they  began 
to  feel  safe  some  natural  or  economic 
catastrophe    would    arise,    which    was 
blamed  on  them,  and  they  immediately 
became  victims  once  again.    This  state 
or  things  lasted  for  nearly  2.000  years 
and  culminated  In  the  merciless  slaugh- 
ter of  6  million  ii^nocent  people  in  World 
War  II. 

In  the  1880's  some  Jews  led  the  way 
toward  a  goal  which  became  that  of 
nearly  all  Jews  in  the  last  15  years,  the 
reestabllshment  of  Israel. 

On  May  14.  1948,  the  Jews  declared 
the  Independence  ol  Israel  and  quickly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  maintain 
uiat  independence.  Prom  all  corners  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Jews  streamed  into 
Israel,  eager  to  escape  the  suffering  of 
centuries  endured  in  foreign  lands,  amid 
strange  peoples. 

Now  that  once  barren,  desolate  Pales- 
tine is  a  bustling  nation  of  2  million  peo- 
ple, living  a  comfortable  life.  They  can- 
not yet  enjoy  life  unmolested  and  com- 

k!!^^.1^"^®'  ^^^  ^  ^^  sure  they  Uve  far 
better  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Problems  lie  ahead  for  the  Jews  of 
Israel  and  for  other  Jews  who  yet  live  in 
feax.  for  example  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
But  as  we  commemorated  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  IsraeU  independence  last 
Riday  Jews  now  have  the  best  hope  for 
the  future  in  many  years.  Let  us  hope 
that  reasonable  men  can  forget  the  hates 


and  conflicts  of  the  ages,  so  that  Jews 
may  come  to  live  hi  the  same  peace  and 
freedom  for  which  all  men  strive. 

I  find  it  easy  to  bring  to  you  felicitous 
language  with  which  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Israel  on  their  16th  anniver- 
sary, for  Israel  continues  to  accomplish 
so  much  in  the  service  of  humanity 
democracy,  and  freedom. 

For  my  part.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  leader.  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  the  statement 
which  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
made  in  1958  when,  as  majority  leader 
of  the  other  body,  he  offered  a  resolution 
celebrating  Israel's  10th  birthday. 
At  that  time,  he  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  speaks  for 
itself.  It  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
canpeople  who  have  watched  the  steady 
growth  of  Israel  for  a  decade. 

Americans  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  courage,  the  tenacity,  and  the  determlna- 
tion  with  which  the  Israelis  have  built  their 
country.  It  la  a  heart-warming  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  by  determined  men 
and  women  against  greatr-and  sometimes 
overwhelming — odds. 

We  wish  Israel  well.  We  hope  It  continues 
to  fiourish  and  prosper  In  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  of  ft^edom  and  international  coopera- 
tion, and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  force  to  con- 
tribute to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  world. 
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Hon.  W.  T.  Delaplaine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or     * 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MASTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 


Mr.  MATHIAS.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
which  seems  to  have  more  than  its  share 
of  bitter   controversy,   violent    antago- 
nisms, harsh  competition,  and  public  and 
private  strife,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
there  are  among  iis  men  who  are  gentle 
kind,  humble,  patient,  and  mature.    Not 
every  community  is  blessed  by  having 
citizens  of  this  kind  to  temper  the  cli- 
mate and  to  encourage  and  counsel  the 
people.    As  I  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience, Frederick,  Md.,  which  is  my  home 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  such  a  maii 
in  a  position  of  community  responsibility 
On  Saturday  we  lost  him.  but  many  of  us 
who  grew  up  in  Frederick  and  who  sought 
his  advice  and  his  help  will  now  seek  to 
keep  alive  the  kind  of  philosophy  that 
he  embodied.    Although  his  own  life  was 
touched  by  sadness  in  some  of  its  most 
tragic  forms,  he  never  imposed  his  sor- 
7JT.iy^^  others.   Although  his  respon- 
sibilities as  the  publisher  of  two  dally 
newspapers  and  as  an  orchardlst  kept 
nun  consistently  busy,  his  office  was  never 
barred  to  visitors.   By  living  the  life  that 
he  thought  was  right  and  by  being  him- 
self,  he   greatly  influenced   the  world 
aroimd  him. 

All  of  Maryland  will  miss  William  T 
Delaplaine.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
J^lf^S'  ^^f^°^  ^^  obituary  account 
:r^^!S''J^P^*^^'«  <>«^  newspaper, 
i^l.f^®'^*'^  <'^«*>  News,  for  Monday 
April  20.  1964.  and  an  editorial: 


W.  T.  Delaplainx  Diks— Pubushw  or 
Nkws-Post 

William  Theodore  Delaplaine,  president 
and  manager  of  the  Frederick  News-Poe*. 
prominent  civic  leader  and  orchardlst  died 
unexpectedly  at  10  pjn.,  Saturday,  at  his 
home,  273  Dill  Avenue.  He  was  aged  73  yeara. 
Although  he  had  been  recently  indisposed, 
he  was  apparently  recovering  nicely  and  had 
planned  to  return  to  his  office  this  week 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mra.  Janle  H. 
Quynn  Delaplaine;  an  adopted  daughter. 
Mrs  Martin  L.  Bowers,  Jr.;  grandchildren, 
Martin  P.  Bowers  and  Jane  Elizabeth 
Bowers;  two  brothers,  George  B.  Delaplaine 
Sr.,  and  Judge  Edward  S.  Delaplaine;  neohew 
George  B.  Delaplaine,  Jr.,  and  a  niece;  Mrs' 
Myron  W.  Randall,  of  Phoenix.  Baltimore 
county. 

FUNiaAL  AaaANGXMEKTS 

The  body  Is  at  the  M.  R.  Etchison  &  Son 
Funeral  Home,  106  East  Church  Street,  where 
ffn^n*^  niay  call  after  7  pjn.  today  and 
until  2  p.m.  Tuesday.  Funeral  services  will 
be  at  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Tuewlay 
at  3  pna.,  conducted  by  the  rector.  Rev 
Maurice  D.  Ashbury,  assisted  by  Rev.  Paul  L 

^^^^A^"^'  °'  ""*  EvangeUcal  Reformed 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Entombment  wlU 
follow  in  the  Frederick  Memorial  Park 
Mausoleum.  Memorial  contributions  may  be 
^,^^^.  ^  Frederick  County  Heart  Fund. 
118  West  Church  Street. 

Mr.  Delapllane  was  bom  in  Frederick  on 
January  22,  1891.  the  third  son  of  the  late 
^-iT  J;t°*^P^*^«'  Sr-.  founder  of  the 
1^^.  i^^H  ^-  ,-^**'  graduating  from  the 
^^  ^^^.^^°°^  °'  Frederick  to  1908.  he 
attended  Washington  &  Lee  University 
Lexington,  Va.,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arte 
degree  in  1900.  He  won  scholastic  honors 
each  year  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  high- 
est award  for  academic  seniors,  having  al- 
so been  elected  as  president  of  the  St^ent 
Government  Association. 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  IfXWSPAPZas 

Following    graduation,    he    became     as- 

^^J-^^  V^^  "'^  Frederick  News,  Jointly 
with  his  brother,  the  late  Robert  E  Deta- 
plalne  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  on 
August  15  19S6,  he  became  presidenTaS 
manager  of  the  publishing  firm,  which  had 
m  the  meantime  absorbed.  The  Frederick 
Post  In  1918,  operations  continuing  under 

PrfnH^.Ti^fif  °T*  °'  "*«  O'^t  Southern 
Printing  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

«JiP"i«^^*P^*^*  ^'^  *^^y«  »^°  quite  ac- 
tlve  in  community  affairs,  taking  part  in 
m^'"'  campaigns  for  local  Insti^oM^uch 
as  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel.  Frederick 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  YMCA,Tnd^^! 
lous  World  War  efforts.  He  wL  a  memleTSf 
the  board  of  directors  and  former  president 
of  the  Fidelity  BuUdlng  &  Loan  AsSSuS! 

the  Frederick  County  Products,  Inc.,  member 
of  the  board  of  Stronghold,  Inc..  former 
member  of  the  Hood  College  Board  ot^. 
wes,   former  member  of  the   board  of  the 

of  the  Frederick  City  Board  of  Zoning  Ap- 
peals.  Long  active  in  Kiwanis  Club  cb-clw 
he  served  both  as  secretary  and  as  pr«ideS' 

On  November  15,  1916,  Mr.  Delaplaine  was      • 
married  to  Miss  Janle  H.  Quynn,  dau^SJ^ 

^J^^J^J^'^  ^-  ^*^^«  W.  Quynn.  of 
^erick.     Through  the  Quynn  fanily.  he 

i^'^^^**'^*^  ^  ^*™^8  »°<»  fruit  i^ow! 
ing.  Through  the  papers,  he  helped  toitim- 
uJate  interest  in  purebred  livestock  andta 
better  farming  methods,  cooperating  in  aU 
projects  to  improve  agricultural  conditions. 
fLr^*  ^"I®  ^  ^^  management  at  one 
time  of  Ave  farms  with  a  combined  area  of 

Sm^,^'°°°f""-  He  managed  thTlarS 
fruit-growing  enterprise  well  known  through- 
out western  Maryland  Industry  aT&j^ 

membership  in  various  agricultural  and  hoc- 
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T.    DXLAFLAINE 


through  the  addition  of  excellent  news  serv- 
ices and  features,  but  especially  for  the  im- 
portance given  to  local  news — the  recording 
of  activities  and  events  in  the  area  served 
by  the  local  papers. 

Under  his  tutelage,  the  coverage  of  area 
news  was  expanded  and  in  recent  years  more 
emphasis  was  placed  on  pagee  designed  to 
attract  women's  readership,  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  the  area.  His  insistence  that  the 
small  one  paragraph  "personal"  or  "sick" 
item  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  "top 
news"  story  for  the  area  for  the  day  has 
given  the  Frederick  News  and  Poet  that  in- 
timate personal  touch  which  has  been  so 
Importtmt  in  the  making  of  a  well-accepted 
community  newspaper. 

He  had  a  hoet  of  friends,  and  very  few 
persons  ever  disagreed  with  him.  Those  who 
did  came  away  with  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
knowledge  they  had  talked  with  a  true  gen- 
tieman. 

In  addition  to  his  interest  In  the  news- 
papers, which  was  paramount,  he  was  a 
devoted  worker  in  the  conununlty  for  better- 
ment and  was  widely  known  as  an  orchardlst 
and  farmer. 

His  smile  and  warm,  friendly  greeting  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  knew  blm.  There  is 
consolation  In  the  thought  that  his  life  was 
exemplary,  that  his  talents  were  well  utilized, 
and  that  he  did  his  bit  toward  making  the 
world  and  especially  Frederick  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 
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the  new  atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  world, 
should  take  the  lead  in  abandoning  the 
whole  assortment  of  such  horrors  on  which 
work  has  been  going  forward.  This  coun- 
try now  Is  sufflcienUy  powerful  to  be  able 
to  forswear,  without  sectirlty  risk,  the  use  of 
nerve  gas.  chemical  devices  and  germ  war- 
fare. We  ought  to  consign  to  the  fiames.  our 
whole  stock  of  germs,  gases  and  death-deal- 
ing chemicals,  and  invite  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  do  likewise. 

In  the  days  before  thermonuclear  weapons 
there  was  some  Justification  for  experiment 
in  this  area.  There  was  always  the  possi- 
bility that  an  enemy  pioneering  in  this  field, 
might  become  the  ezclxisive  possessor  of  a 
decisive  weapon.  The  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons remove  this  hazard.  The  risk  of  monop- 
oly in  these  inhuman  devices  has  diminished 
If  It  has  not  vanished. 

President  John£on,  who  has  taken  the  lead 
in  other  measures  to  reduce  world  tensions, 
might  well  take  the  lead  in  ridding  mankind 
of  apprehensions  about  such  devices  of  mass 
destruction.  Americans  surely  would  sleep 
better  nights  if  their  Government  abolished 
experiments  with  fiuids  that  cause  the  vic- 
tims to  strangle  in  their  own  vital  organs. 
These  experiments  are  going  to  win  the 
American  people  a  terrible  reputation  for 
military  frightfulness.  Atwlishlng  the  whole 
assortment  of  these  weapons  would  save  a  lot 
of  money:  but  more  importantiy,  it  might 
save  our  repute  as  a  hxmianltarian  people. 


Anyone  for  Nerve   Gas? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wxscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  uie  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Recohd,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  which  articulates 
some  serious  reservations  which  human- 
ity In  general  and  many  Americans  In 
paitlcular  have  had  with  respect  to  the 
stockpiling  and  preparation  for  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

Because  the  editorial  raises  some 
searching  questions  and  because  It  ex- 
presses In  positive  terms  some  attitudes 
with  which  I  concur,  I  wish  to  Include  It 
below  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  may  likewise  be  con- 
cerned. 

The  editorial  follows: 
NcBVX  Gas 

The  Associated  Press  report  on  our  prog- 
ress in  the  manufacture  of  nerve  gas  la  In- 
teresting on  two  counts.  It  Is  Interesting 
because  of  the  glimpse  it  furnishes  Into  an 
area  of  our  enterprise  about  which  little  is 
known.  It  is  interesting  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  suppress  the 
knowledge  of  these  experiments  altogether. 

The  story  was  held  up  for  2  years,  await- 
ing the  approval  of  the  appropriate  military 
authorities.  The  difficulties  siuroundlng  the 
release  of  this  information  give  rise  to  rea- 
sonable anxiety  a)}out  how  many  like  horror 
projects  are  going  forward  behind  the  shield 
of  secrecy.  The  American  people  really  have 
a  right  to  know  what  atrocities  are  being 
prepared  for  their  enemies  in  the  sacred  name 
of  security. 

When  they  find  out.  they  ought  to  insist 
on  the  destruction  of  the  whole  witches'  brew 
of  military  devices  involved.    This  country,  In 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCuLLOCH],  has  sup«-vlsed 
the  preparation  of  a  memorandum  which 
sets  the  record  straight  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  290  to  130. 
Neither  the  gentleman  frwn  Ohio,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  m^nber  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  nor  289  other 
Members  of  the  House  would  have  voted 
or  this  bill  If  any  of  the  things  that  are 
being  said  about  the  bill  were  true.  We 
welcome  fair  debate  and  honest  disagree- 
ment; but  we  will  not  abide  deliberate 
distortions. 

It  is  because  of  these  distortions  that 
this  memorandum  became  necessary.  I 
should  like  to  thank  my  dlstingiilshed 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  for  his  continuing  leadership  and 
moderation  In  this  field  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  this  memorandum — urge  all 
to  read  It: 

The  Tkuth  About  thk  Crvn.  Rights  Bn.L 
(H.R.  7153),  A  SoMicAaT  PazPAXxo  at  the 
Requxst  and  Undxs  the  Sttfesvision  of 
Wn.LIAM  M.  McCuixocH.  Rkpxxsxntativk 
to  Congkxss,  PomtTH  DisTaicT,  Ohio,  Apan. 
23,  1964 

False  and  misleading  charges  are  being 
directed  at  the  civil  rights  bill  now  in  the 
Senate. 

To  those  people  who  believe  in  equality 
under  the  law,  who  supi>ort  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who  love  liberty  for  themselves  and 


for  others,  the  civil  rights  bill  is  moderate  In 
scope,  and  in  accordance  with  the  beet  tradi- 
tions of  America. 

Here  is  what  the  civil  rights  bill  does  and 
does  not  do. 

education 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  students  among  schools 
to   create   "racial   balancing." 

The  bin  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  to  schools  or  teachers  as 
to  what  they  must  teach. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  force  religious  schools  to  hire 
teachers  they  do  not  want., 
,  The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  course  con- 
tent or  day-to-day  operations  of  public  or 
private  schools. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  Job  or  senior- 
ity rights  of  school  teachers. 

The  bill  does  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  civil  suits  to  desegregate  public 
schools  where  individual  citizens  are  too 
poor  or  are  afraid  to  bring  their  own  suits. 

Only  at  and  after  the  request  of  a  school 
board,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  furnish  limited  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  those  pub- 
lic schools  which  need  assistance  In  de- 
segregating. 

HOUSING 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  any  home  or  apartment 
owner  or  real  estate  operator  to  whom  he 
must  sell,  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise  use  his 
real  estate. 

BANK  LOANS 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  bank,  savings  and  loan 
company,  or  other  such  financial  institu- 
tion to  whom  it  may  or  may  not  make  a  loan. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNIONS 

The  bin  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  a  business  (»'  lalx>r  organization. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  require  an  employer  cm'  union  to 
hire  or  accept  for  membership  a  quota  of 
employees  from  any  particular  minority 
group. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy  the  Job  seniority  rights 
of  either  union  or  nonunion  employees. 

The  bill  does  authorize  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  investigate  charges  that  an  em- 
ployer has  refused  to  hire  or  that  a  union 
has  refused  to  accept  for  memberslilp  an  in- 
dividual solely  because  of  his  race,  sex,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  If  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  dispose  of  the  charge  through 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  employer  or 
union,  the  Commission  must  either  drop  the 
charge  or  bring  a  civil  suit  in  a  United  States 
district  court.  In  court  the  Commission 
must  prove  its  charge  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

This  authority  Is  weaker  than  that  granted 
to  35  State  commissions  under  State  law. 
And,  where  a  State  commission  is  doing  its 
Job.  the  Federal  Commission  may  not  inter- 
fere. 

rARMERS 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere  with  a^ farmer's  opera- 
tion of  his  farm. 

The  bin  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  minority  quotas  upon  a 
farmer's  farmhands  or  tenants. 

The  bin  daes  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere  with  membership  in 
farm  organizations. 

The  bill  only  requires  that  a  farmer,  hav- 
ing 35  or  more  employees,  may  not  refuse 


to  hire  an  employee  solely  because  of  the 
color  of  his  akin  or  his  religion. 

SOCIAL    SSCUaiTT     AND    VETERANS    BKNETITS 

The  bUl  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  or  Interfere  with  an  In- 
divld\ial's  right  to  receive  social  security  or 
veteran's  benefits. 

VOTING 

The  bill  neither  authorizes  nor  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  Interfere  in  a  State's 
right  to  fix  voter  qualifications. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  practice  "Judge  shopping,"  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  local  Federal 
Judiciary. 

The  bill  does  provide  limited  procedural 
safeguards  to  assure  that  citizens  are  not 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  their 
race,    color,    religion,    or    national    origin. 

HOTELS   AND    RESTAURANTS 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  general  retail  establishments, 
bars,  private  clubs,  countrjk  clubs,  or  service 
establishments  whom  they  must  serve. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  or  destroy  the 
private  property  rights  of  Individual  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  bin  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  teU  a  lawyer,  doctor,  banker,  or 
other  professional  man  whom  he  must  serve. 

The  bUl  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  barber-shop  or  beauty- 
shop  owner  whom  he  must  serve,  except  that 
such  establishment,  if  located  in  a  hotel,  must 
serve  all  patrons  of  that  hotel. 

All  the  bill  does  is  to  require  that  the  own- 
ers of  places  of  lodging  (having  five  or  more 
rooms  for  rent) ,  eating  establishments,  gaso- 
line stations,  and  places '  of  entertainment 
are  to  serve  all  customers  who  are  well- 
behaved  and  who  are  able  to  pay. 

This  requirement  Is  weaker  than  the  pub- 
lic accommodation  laws  of  32  States.  And, 
where  these  States  properly  enforce  their 
laws,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere. 

RIGHT  TO  JURY  TRIAL 

The  civil  rights  bill  contains  no  primary 
criminal  penalties.  Only  civil  actions  are 
authorized,  to  prevent  an  individual  from 
continuing  to  violate  provisions  of  the  bUl. 
Historically  and  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Jury  trials  are  not  authorized  In  these 
types  of  cases.  The  laws  of  the  50  States  are 
the  same  in  this  regard. 

rSEKDOM  or  THE  PRESS  AND  PREEDOM  OP  SPEECH 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way  to  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

GRANT  or  DICTATORIAL   POWERS  TO  PEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

A  majority  of  the  States  have  enacted  leg- 
islation which  is  as  strong  or  stronger  than 
the  major  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bUl. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  Interferes  with  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  these  State  laws.  And, 
where  these  laws  are  being  effectively  en- 
forced, there  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  Interfere  in  States'  rights. 

In  each  title  of  the  bill,  effective  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  safeguards  are  provided. 
Federal  officials  are  granted  no  final  author- 
ity to  withhold  Federal  financial  assistance 
or  impKMe  penalties  upon  citizens.  Every 
citizen  is  guaranteed  his  day  in  court  with 
all  the  Judicial  safeguards  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees. 

STATE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 

A  majority  of  States  have  strong  civil 
rights  legislation  which  is  effectively  en- 
forced. The  Federal  civU  rights  blU  spe- 
cificaUy  provides  that  the  Federal  law  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  those 
States  to  continue  enforcing  their  laws.    And, 


where  the  States  do  so.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wUl  have  no  cause  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral civU  rights  law  in  those  States.  Thus, 
for  the  Americans  who  do  not  discriminate 
against  their  feUow  citizens  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion,  the  Federal  civU  rights  bill 
will  have  no  effect  on  their  daily  lives. 


Armenian  Martyrs  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
24  each  year  marks  a  sad  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Armenian  people.  It  was 
on  that  day  in  1915  when  some  two  to 
three  million  Armenians — the  whole  Ar- 
menian population  in  Turkey — were 
slaughtered  or  deported.  This  tragic 
event  is  observed  annually  by  Armenians 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun- 
tries as  Mart3rrs'  Day. 

On  this  day,  people  of  Armenian  de- 
scent and  all  freedom-loving  people,  pay 
their  respects  to  those  martyrs  who 
nearly  a  half  century  ago  were  innocent 
victims  of  a  cruel  and  despotic  regime 
which  sought  to  further  its  dreams  of 
conquest  by  undertaking  wholesale  mas- 
sacres of  a  peaceful  people.  This  was 
certainly  an  act  of  genocide — the  murder 
of  a  whole  people,  a  tragedy  that 
shocked  all  mankind. 

Beginnin^r  on  that  infamous  day  in 
1915,  all  prominent  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key were  arrested  and  later  deported  to 
various  parts  of  that  coimtry — only  to  be 
executed  there.  Among  them  were 
clergymen,  intellectuals,  well-known 
merchants,  aitisans  and  others — ^in  all 
about  a  thousand  persons  representing: 
all  classes  of  the  Armenian  community 
in  Turkey.  But  they  were  only  the  first 
group  of  victims  of  a  well-organized 
genocide  plan  to  destroy  this  minority 
people  in  Turkey. 

Others  followed  within  a  matter  of 
weeks.  It  soon  became  evident  to  all 
Armenians  in  Turkey  that  they  were 
doomed  to  death  and  destruction,  and 
that  they  were  faced  with  a  tragedy  of 
national  proportions — a  tragedy  which 
was  unheard  of  until  that  day  in  the 
annals  of  civilization.  In  a  p>eriod  of 
less  than  6  months  the  Turkish  Crovein- 
ment  decimated  the  Armenians  within 
its  borders  by  massacres,  deportation, 
famine,  and  other  means.  Only  a  small 
segment  of  the  Armenian  community 
succeeded  in  escaping. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  have 
severed  hundred  thousand  people  of 
Armenian  extraction.  TTiey  are  loyal 
and  devoted  citizens,  intelligent,  hard- 
working, deeply  religious,  and  a  great 
asset  to  our  country.  To  all  of  them  and 
to  their  kinsmen  in  other  countries,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  deep  sjonpathy  on 
this  day  and  to  join  with  them  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Armenian 
martyrs  of  1915.    Only  by  keeping  their 
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PICK  AaBmuaT  ftgukz 
The  official  approach  consists  In  choosing 
some  arbitrary  Income  figure.  Any  In- 
dividual or  family  below  the  line  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  slum  dweller  or  worse  and  must  be 
rescued,  cost  what  it  may.  If  a  $4,000  in- 
come is  considered  the  minimum  for  a  family 
of  four,  some  54  million  Americans  are  In- 
digent. There  are  about  36  million  destitute 
if  the  minimum  is  lowered  to  $3,000 — which 
is  apparently  President  Johnsons  choice.  A 
few  things  should  be  remembered  about 
such  arbitrarily  selected  income  figures. 
They  are : 

1.  Living  expenses  are  one  thing  in  the 
big  city  and  quite  another  thing  In  a  small 
town  or  on  the  farm.  National  averages 
mean  little  more  than  nothing. 

2.  In  1956,  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  survey 
brought  out  that  40  percent  of  the  "spend- 
ing units"  with  less  than  $2,000  incomee. 
allegedly  comprising  8  million  families,  owned 
their  own  homee.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  "very  poor"  homeowners.  86  percent, 
had  no  mortgage  debt.  Close  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  number  had  liquid  savings  of 
$500  or  more. 

ONLT     MONEY     COUNTED 

3.  Usually,  only  money  incomes  are  count- 
ed; income  in  kind  defies  the  measuring 
sticks.  But  in  the  countryside,  particularly, 
people  manage  to  provide  themselves  with 
food — and  recreation — by  farming,  fishing. 
and  himting.  And  they  do  not  report  neces- 
sarily what  they  earn  on  side  Jobs.  Avoid- 
ing (Eind  evading)  income  cmd  social  security 
taxes  is  a  popular  pastime,  not  Just  among 
millionaires. 

4.  How  far  an  income  goes  in  providing  a 
decent  living  depends  on  the  person  and  clr- 
ciunatances.  A  thrifty  family  can  get  along 
on  less  than  $3,000  a  year  while  the  profligate 
may  have  trouble  making  ends  med  with 
double  that  amount,  it  may  make  all  the 
difference  if  all  members  of  the  family  are 
healthy,  or  some  are  chronically  sick;  if  the 
children  help  on  the  farm  or  In  the  office,  or 
do  not;  and  so  on. 

5.  Last  but  not  least,  the  statistical  meth- 
ods used  in  counting  the  poor  are  pitifully 
Inadequate.  The  "experts"  of  President 
Johnson  neglect  to  take  notice  of  the  pitfalls 
In  the  data  mentioned  above.  Their  "highly 
charged  rhetoric"  is  based  on  totally  unreli- 
able samplings. 

DEEIVINC    THE    FIGURE 

"The  Administration  arrived  at  [Its]  esti- 
mate of  'the  forgotten  fifth'  by  \ising  sample 
data  collected  each  year  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau from  approximately  26,000  households," 
quoting  from  a  recent  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  siUTrey. 

"Administration  economists  simply  desig- 
nated as  'poor'  all  families  with  annual 
money  Income  of  lees  than  $3,000  and  all 
unattached  individuals  with  annual  money 
inocxne  of  less  than  $1,500.  •  •  •  When  the 
sample  data  for  1963  are  blown  up  to  full 
population  sl2ie,  they  yield  a  money  Income 
total  of  $352  billion.  By  contrast,  1962  money 
Income  for  roughly  the  same  population,  as 
calculated  by  the  Oepcu'tment  of  Cotnmerce 
largely  on  the  basis  of  consolidated  income 
tax  retiu-ns,  was  $63  billion  higher.  Com- 
merce's estimate  of  total  income  for  the  year 
(including  nonmoney  iiuxxne]  was  $68  bil- 
lion higher." 

By  such  flimsy  concoctions,  the  Presiden- 
tial advisers  arrive  at,  or  near,  the  ludicrous 
one-fifth  figure  of  chronic  poverty. 

[From  the  Palos  Regional,  Apr.  10,  1964} 
Wa«  oh  Povnrrr  Nor  fob  Oovernmknt 
An  interesting  sidelight  can  be  cast  on  the 
proposal  to  raise  congressional  salaries  from 
$23,500  to  $32,500,  which  was  temporarily 
shelved  for  obvious  political  reasons,  this  be- 
ing a  political  year. 


A  new  House  office  building,  not  yet  fin- 
ished, has  been  under  construction  for  some 
6  years.  It  has  been  branded  as  an  archi- 
tectural monstrosity.  That  aside,  the  cost 
win  run — according  to  estimates,  which  are 
almost  invariably  low — to  $122  million,  and 
it  win  provide  office  space  for  only  about 
170  Representatives. 

This  comes  to  $720,000  per  member.  And 
now  it  is  urged  that  still  another  such  build- 
ing should  be  started  to  take  care  of,  presum- 
ably, the  hundreds  of  Representatives  who 
will  not  have  space  in  the  new  building. 

Well,  we  are  to  have  a  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  We  have  an  economy  drive  which, 
so  far,  seems  to  consist  of  such  picayune 
matterns  as  turning  off  luineeded  lights  in 
Government  offices.  And  we  have  an  office 
building  costing  $720,000  for  each  and  every 
Representative  who  will  occpuy  it,  and  an- 
other such  In  prospect. 

Einstein  himself  could  not  add  up  the  po- 
litical spending  proposals,  projects  and 
schemes  and  make  the  slightest  sense  of 
them.  Such  a  waste  of  tax  money  Is  no  rec- 
ommendation for  increased  salaries  for  the 
public  officials  who  are  responsible  for  them. 


Administration  Rejects  Proposal  for 
Expenditure  PoHcy  Review 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missorrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1964,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  wirote  to 
President  Johnson  suggesting  that  a  bi- 
partisan Presidential  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Expenditure  Policy  be 
established  with  the  purpose  of  making 
an  objective  study  in  this  area.  I  In- 
serted a  copy  of  that  letter  to  President 
Johnson  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  20,  1964,  pages  581-582. 

In  a  letter  of  April  11,  Secretary  Dillon 
has  rejected  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  minority.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  letter,  as  well  as  my  reply 
to  him,  be  included  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  those  who  wish  to  follow 
this  discussion  to  its  concluslcoi. 

The  letters  follow : 

The  Secretakt  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  DC.  April  11, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  the  letter  of  January  10,  1964, 
from  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Your  concern  over 
expenditure  policy  is  entirely  appropriate, 
and  we  appreciate  the  constructive  and 
thoughtful  approach  which  has  gone  into 
your  recommendation  for  a  special  advisory 
commission  to  review  Federal  activities  and 
expenditures. 

The  President's  firm  position  on  the  Im- 
portance of  expenditure  control  along  with 
tax  reduction  In  stimulating  the  sound 
growth  of  our  economy  is,  of  course,  now  well 
Icnown.  His  determination  to  eliminate 
waste  and  efficiency  through  a  continual  re- 
view by  the  executive  branch  of  the  useful- 
ness of  existing  programs  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  among  needed  and  de- 
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sirable  new  programs  was  unamblguoualy  set 
tottb.  in  his  first  budget.  I  am  sure  you  agree 
that  the  progress  we  are  making  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  m  a  result  of  hie  etrlct 
economy  meacures  and  the  ezhausttve  aereen- 
ing  of  existing  programs,  was  an  Important 
factor  in  the  early  enactment  this  year  of 
the  tax  reduction  legislation. 

It  is,  of  oourae.  a  basic  and  necessary  part 
of  the  President's  duty  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  to  propoae  in  each  budg- 
et the  amounts  which.  In  his  judgment,  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  C<mgreas  has  a  similar  responsibility 
when  it  la  considering  the  PresldenfR  budget 
recommendations. 

Expenditure  policy  Is,  in  fact,  program  pol- 
icy. It  encompasses  practlcaUy  the  entire 
range  of  matters  with  which  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  deal.  Including  zut- 
tlonal  security  and  domestic  economic  and 
social  policy.  Under  our  form  of  government 
these  responsibilities  rest  with  elected  offi- 
cials, the  President  and  the  Membws  of  the 
Congress.  Theirs  is  the  basic  responslbUity 
for  formulating  and  deciding  matters  which 
relate  to  the  nature,  size,  and  relative  prior- 
ity of  Oovemment  programs  and  outlays.  It 
would  seem  imreallstlc  and  unwise  to  assign 
to  a  bipartisan  commission  a  task  so  broad 
that  It  encompasses  virtually  the  whole  of 
the  agenda  of  government. 

To  be  sure,  expertise  on  a  more  specialized 
basis — dealing  wtlh  specific  programs  or  with 
matters  of  organization  and  procedures — can 
and  has  in  the  past  been  of  value  both  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  Expert 
knowledge  has  also  been  useful  In  obtain- 
ing greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  selected 
operations.  The  President  and  his  operating 
officials  have  called  In  the  past  for  such  ad- 
vice as  circiimstances  warrant,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  the  future. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  I  believe 
the  greatest  progress  can  be  made  toward 
your  objectlvee  If  we  concentrate  on  im- 
proving program  and  management  appraisals 
and  reviews  vrlthln  the  existing  framework — 
both  legislative  and  executive — rather  than 
through  a  large  temporary  commission  with 
broad  and  far-ranging  terms  of  reference. 

Certainly  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
can,  as  in  the  past,  contribute  to  such  ef- 
forts. I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  each  of  his  agency  officials  in- 
tend to  press  ahead  to  improve  on  the  ac- 
complishments we  have  made  to  date  in 
careful  determinations  of  priorities.  In  ever 
greater  attention  to  efficiency,  and  in  the 
elimination  of  any  and  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent ativxs, 
Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  22, 1964. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary.  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secsetart:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Aprtl  11,  1964,  replying  to  a  letter 
of  January  10,  1964,  sent  to  the  President  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on 
Federal  Expenditure  Policy. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has  re- 
jected the  idea  of  an  objective  and  bipartisan 
review  of  expenditure  policy  by  a  Commission 
of  experts  outside  of  the  Oovemment.  How- 
ever, I  do  agree  with  you  that  efforts  In  thii| 
area  should  move  forward  by  imiHX>vements 
of  the  existing  legislative  and  executive 
framework. 

In  the  light  of  the  difficulties  in  altering 
established  patterns  of  thought  and  proce- 
dure within  Government,  however,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  mlncxity  felt  that  the 
recommendations  of  a  blue-ribbon  Commia- 
slon  would  help  to  stimulate  needed  action 
within  the  existing  framewcvk. 
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Tou  may  be  certain  that  I  will  continue 
to  preee  for  improvonents  In  the  *«iii«ng  ex- 
expendlture  poUcy  machinery.  I  would,  of 
oouxae,  weloome  the  full  support  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratioii  in  those  efforts  since  the 
chances  of  making  meaningful  Improvements 
without  administration  backing  are  slight. 

Since  the  January  10  letter  to  the  President 
was  placed  in  the  CONasxssiONAL  Rioobo.  I 
Intend  to  place  your  reply  as  weU  as  tJiiir 
letter  In  the  Bbookd  »o  that  those  who  are 
Interested  may  follow  the  discussion  to  Its 
conclusion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


ArmeBian  Martyrs  Day,  April  24 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20. 1964 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Armenians  in  Turkey  have  had  their 
miseries  and  misfortunes.  They  had 
lived  under  the  autocratic  tsrranny  of 
the  Turks  for  centuries,  and  had  endured 
all  sorts  of  hardships.  Since  late  19th 
century  they  were  being  massacred  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  and  nothing 
seemed  to  avert  more  massacres.  All 
these  tragic  events  had  become  part  of 
their  national  history.  But  their  real 
national  tragedy,  one  that  practically 
wiped  out  all  traces  of  Armenian  com- 
munities in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  began 
on  the  fateful  April  24, 1915. 

On  that  day,  and  during  the  night  of 
April  23,  all  prominent  Armenians  in 
Constantinople  and  in  other  towns,  per- 
sons active  and  well  known  in  all  phases 
of  communal  activity,  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  held  incomunicado  and  then 
under  their  guard-executioners  deported 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
unenviable  lot  was  sad  enough  to  plunge 
the  whole  Armenian  community  of  the 
country  into  national  mourning,  but  the 
lot  that  was  In  store  for  some  2  million 
Armenians  in  Turkey  was  no  different. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  6  months  all 
of  them  were  uprooted  from  their  native 
homes.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands 
lost  their  lives  in  carefully  organized 
wholesale  massacres.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  more  lost  their  lives  by  famine 
and  under  indescribable  hardships. 
Though  some  500,000  managed  to  escape 
death  by  finding  refuge  in  neighboring 
lands,  in  Persia,  Russia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  the  majority  of  the  Ar- 
menians simply  ceased  to  exist  by  the 
end  of  1915.  Thus  in  the  course  of  less 
than  a  year  the  Industrious  and  relative- 
ly prosperous  Armenian  commimity,  with 
its  centuries-old  eventful  history,  was  no 
more. 

Such  was  the  legacy  of  the  tragic 
events  which  began  on  that  black  April 
24  of  1915.  Today  in  commemorating 
the  49th  anniversary  of  that  tragedy, 
Armenians  everywhere,  even  those  in 
the  Soviet  Armenian  Socialist  Republic, 
bless  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  that 
tragedy  perpetrated  by  the  Turkish  Gtov- 
emment  in  1915. 

Oenocide  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 


Those  who  are  guilty  of  such  crime  must 
know  that  as  the  spirit  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  grows,  all  m<mjrind  will  rlae 
against  crimes  against  their  brothers. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE  PRINTINa   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,.who,  In  m»fc-<ng  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  \inder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of '^uch  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U;S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Reooro. 


Problems  Posed  by  the  Commamsts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  24.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Evening  Star  of  April  22,  1964,  carried 
an  excellent  column  by  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
son on  the  subject  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
In  dealing  with  the  problems  poeed  by 
the  Communist  aim  of  world  domination. 
I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  comments  and  commend 
them  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  column  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcors. 

There  bdng  no  objectimi,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 
Lessons  or  Ex-Ambassaook  KCttrpht — ^How- 

EVEB    Tractable   Russians    Appeas,   Long- 

Rangk  OBjEcnvxs  K^n  m  Sight 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

In  this  era  cxf  the  renewed  thaw  with  Rusr 
sla  the  lessons  learned  by  former  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  C.  Murphy  are  worth  reviewing. 

Bob  Murphy  was  a  career  State  Department 
offlclal  on  the  same  level  as  Britain's  Harold 
MacmlUan  In  several  critical  areas  during 
World  War  II  and  In  the  Immediate  postwar 
period.  Berlin  whs  one  of  these  areas  and 
it  was  there  tbat  Murphy  learned  first  hand 
the  Russian  technique  of  approaching  objec- 
tives stage  by  stage. 

The  blockade  of  Berlin  began  as  a  probing 
operation  with  minor  trafflc  Interferences  and 
slowly  escalated,  stage  by  stage,  Into  a  full 
scale  stricture  Intended  to  starve  and  freeze 
the  Western  Powers  out.  In  the  early  stages 
a  firm  Wes^m  resi>onse  would  probably  have 
convinced  the  Russians  that  the  risk  was  too 
great.  But  the  first  probes  seemed  to  Indi- 
cate a  lack  of  resolution  by  the  Western 
Powers.  Irresolution  met  every  successive 
step  until  the  point  was  reached  where  break- 
ing the  blockade  would  have  meant  full- 
A;ale  war. 

As  Murphy  sees  It,  the  airlift  which  kept 
Berlin  alive  was  an  admission  of  failure;  we 
should  never  have  had  to  supply  Berlin 
this  way,  but  should  have  Insisted  on  access 
by  normal  methods  from  the  beginning, 
using  force  if  necessary  to  assure  such  ac- 
cess. At  one  stage  a  lone  Mongolian  soldier 
was  the  only  Impediment  to  full  access. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  how  the  blockade 
began,  and  bow  the  Russian  lodgment  In 
Cuba  began.  In  this  period  when  so  much 
reliance  Is  being  place  on  a  rapprochement 
with  Russia.  The  lessons  are  known  but 
they  never  can  be  learned.  If  the  thread 
of  Murphy's  analysis  Is  right,  the  Berlin  wall 
never  would  have  been  built  if  n.S.  tanks 
had  pushed  away  the  barbed  wire  when  it 
was  first  laid  and  if  the  first  cement  block 
Ixad  l>een  klclrad  aside  when  first  put  down. 

In  Cuba,  the  time  to  Iiave  acted  was  when 
the  first  combat  troops  were  installed  and  not 
when  the  missile  bases  were  erected.  Rus- 
sia goes  about  these  matters  progressively, 
moving  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  existing  risks 
will  permit. 
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Periods  of  calm  are  part  of  the  stage-by- 
stage  strategy  also  and  it  is  in  Just  such  stages 
as  this  that  the  American  guard  automati- 
cally drops.  We  may  find  later  that  in  such 
periods  the  Soviet  espionage  apparatus  takes 
advantage  of  an  improved  atmosphere  to 
Improve  Its  position. 

This  has  happened  l>efore,  notably  in  1958 
and  1959,  and  It  has  only  recently  been  dls- 
closed  that  the  American  Embassy  in  Poland 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  and  R\isslan-paid 
party  girls  were  sleeping  with  the  entire 
Marine^  g\iard  contingent.  The  Soviet  espio- 
nage department  can  be  relied  on  to  do  its 
level  best  to  live  up  to  its  reputation  in  the 
James  Bond  spy  thrillers. 

This  incident  has  been  excruciatingly  em- 
barrassing to  the  State  Department,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Marine  Corps.  But  It  is  hard 
to  convince  the  State  Department  that  Its 
security  procedxu-es  are  vary  lax.  Senator 
DoDD  and  his  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee have  been  trying  to  do  this  for  the 
past  several  years.  But  the  procedures  don't 
seem  to  Improve  much  and  such  heretics  as 
Otto  Otepka,  whose  crime  was*  telling  the 
truth  about  his  superiors,  remain  ostracized 
and  in  sii^>enslon.  It  was  no  siu-prlse  to 
learn  that  Otepka  was  one  at  the  c^ctais  who 
handled  investigations  of  conditions  in  the 
embassy  In  Poland. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  therefore,  pe- 
'rlods  of  r  thaw  in  relatlcms  wiilch  the  Soviet 
Union  are  followed  by  new  experiments  in 
the  nibbling  process  which  Ambassador  Mur- 
phy watched  grow  into  the  Berlin  blockade. 
Periods  of  thaw  are  also  accompanied  by 
redoubled  efforts  of  the  Russian  KOB  which 
have  been  so  notoriously  flagrant  in  England. 

However  tractable  the  Russians  seem  to 
become  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  long-term 
objectives.  The  do  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
down  our  planes  while  they  smilingly  assure 
us  that  they  wish  new  understandings.  Rus- 
sia is  hard  pressed  now  internally  and  exter- 
nally but  to  assume,  as  does  Senator  Pni.- 
BRiGHT,  that  there  can  be  a  fiew  deal  with 
Russia,  based  on  some  kind  of  a  poorly 
defined  new  world  order,  approaches  the  lim- 
its of  credibility. 


The  1963  American  Success  Story  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OP  OEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  24.  1964 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  the  Free  Enterprise  Awards  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  presents  an  American  Suc- 
cess Story  Award  to  10  buslnessmoi 
whose  rise  to  success  over  obstacles  and 
competition  symbolizes  the  achlevonent 
that  Is  possible  to  all  of  our  citizens  In 
the  democratic  society  that  we  enjoy 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
fellow  Georgian  who  was  the.recipiait 
of  one  of  the  1963  awards  which  were  re- 
cently announced.  He  is  Roy  Richards,  a 
resident  of  Carrollton,  Ga.,  who  is 
founder  and  president  of  Richards  & 


Associates,  Southwire  Co.,  and  Richards 
Realty  Corp.  of  Cam^ton.  and  also  is 
president  of  the  Peoples  Bank  In  Carroll- 
ton,  Richards  Motor  Co.,  Villa  Rica,  Ga.. 
and  Richards  International  of  San  Juan, 
PH.,  and  others. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Richards'  outstanding 
business  success  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  can  be  achieved  under  donoc- 
racy,  where  freedcm  of  choice  and  abil- 
ity, based  cm  the  foundation  of  a  belief 
in  God  and  in  the  dignity  of  man  pre- 
vails. We  in  Georgia  are  particularly 
proud  of  Mr.  Richards  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  for  his  contributions  to  the 
economy  of  his  State  and  community. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Richards 
commented : 

UrLder  free  enterprise,  success  is  possible 
anywhere  In  America.  I  was  hora  In  Carroll 
Covmty.  Oa.  I  built  my  success  there  and 
reached  the  world  with  my  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  aimouncement  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' award  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  12th  annual  1964  American  Success 
Story  Awards  were  presented  today  by  the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association,  Inc.,  to 
10  men  who  overcame  obstacles  and  com- 
petition and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  own  or 
head  giant  Industries..  They  started  as  re- 
porters, teachers,  newsboys,  Jrmkman.  me- 
chanic, and  odd  Jobs.  Selected  as  examples 
at  the  success  possible  to  all  under  America's 
free  enterprise  democracy,  they  all  praised 
America's  freedoms  and  opportunities  for 
making  their  success  possible. 

Mr.  Talbot  T.  Speer  who  rose  to  own  one 
of  America's  oldest  newspapers,  the  237-year- 
old  Maryland  Gazette,  a  newspaper  chain  and 
the  Baltimore  Business  Forms,  Inc.,  presented 
the  awards  as  FEAA's  awards  chairman  at  the 
presentation  ceremonies  held  at  tlie  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  Speer  read  the  citations  which  stated 
that  the  recipients  had,  "•  •  •  won  an  en- 
during place  in  the  history  of  American  en- 
deavor by  achieving  success  de^ite  adversity 
through  industry,  sacrifice,  and  ethics,  sym- 
bolizing the  success  possible  to  all  under  our 
free  enterprise  system."  He  cited  them  for 
their  dedicated  work  In  civil,  religious  and 
philanthropic  causes,  and  contributions  to 
their  fields. 

Mr.  Speer  warned  that  America  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  gravest  challenge  In  history 
to  our  freedoms,  high  standard  of  living,  and 
security.  The  anti-American  campaigns,  the 
subversion  of  nations  once  friendly  to  us, 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
other  Individual  and  maas  attacks  on  the 
United  States  and  democracy  everywhere  are 
proof  that  we  are  locked  in  a  death  struggle 
with  ruthless  totalitarian  forces.  "Every 
American  nxust  find  out  what  they  can  do  to 
help  in  tlie  fight  for  our  Nation's  survival" 
he  urged. 

The  R'ee  Enterprise  Awards  Association 
was  cliartered  in  1952.  With  leaders  in  all 
fields  it  promotes  incentive  and  cluunplons 
the  cause  of  the  Amnlcan  free  enterprise 
democracy  to  l>olster  the  faith  of  all  people 
in  the  American  way  of  life. 
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Roy    Richards, 
Ga. ) ,  founder  and 
elates,  Southwlre 
Carrollton,  Oa., 
CarroUton,   Oa. 
Rica.  Ga.:  Richards 
PR.,  others.     To 
Enterprise  Awards 
American  Success 
pie  of  the  succesi 
free  enterprise 

Bom  on  farm 
worked  way  through 
ated  mechanical 
from    professor 
Offlcer,  U.S.   Army 
tractlng  business 
bank    president    li 
Richards  *   Asa 
known  constructl(4^ 
gas   transmission 
Employs  300.  gross4s 
Southwlre  Co..  to 
and  cable,  In  1950. 
bucking  giants  of 
dustry.    Now  OTer 
Hnploys  sao) 
tractors,  delivering 
Sales  $a*  million. 
export  award  for 
countries. 


(resident,    Carrollton, 

pk-esldent  Richards  8t  Asso- 

C  )..  Richards  Realty  Corp., 

Preiident,  the  Peoples  Bank. 

Richards  Motor  Co..   VUla 

International,  San  Juan. 

b^  a  recipient  of  the  Free 

Association's  12th  annual 

£  tory  Awards  as  an  exam- 

poaslble  under  America's 


en  fineerlng. 
wl  om 


oil 


operate* 


Ottier   buslni 
and  selling  17 
construction  and 
ter*.    Cited  for 
try  "UnU."     His 
Industry  are  an 
•ntoprlae 
compete  for  the 


democrt  cy 


Svpreme  Govt 
BanaeM 
OotUwnf 
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In  father's  sawmill, 

Georgia  Tech.  gradu- 

Borrowed  t2S6 

he    later   employed. 

Started  pole  line  con- 

•000  loan  (later  became 

hometown)    and    built 

«s   Into   Internationally 

firm   of   electrical   and 

lines  for   major   utilities. 

$6  million.     Organized 

m^uf  acture  electrical  wire 

Highly  c<»npetltlye  field, 

doppar  and  aluminum  In- 

I  OO.OOO-square-foot  plant. 

fleet  of  40  dlesel  truck 

to  40  States,  and  export. 

Awarded  President's  E  for 

ecport  sales  to  17  foreign 


nterests   Include   buying 

a  radio  station,  and 

operation  of  shopping  cen- 

Oo.'s  many  Indus- 

o^ntrlbutlons  to  southern 

of  the  awards  of  free 

to    those    willing   to 

we|Jth  our  economy  affords. 


thea  ten 


exai  aple  i 


I  raws 


oa  Hoote  Small 

BanaeM   C<Mu^iHe«    InTestifatioB   u 

GmsifBBent  Sales 


GaMEne 


EXTENSION 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or  IBNIOBSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23. 1964 


Mr.  EVINS. 
of  this  week  the 
United  States 
an  antitrust  case 
being  of  greater 
cance  than  any 
elded  In  this 
doing,  the  Court 
irom  hearings  of 
ness  Ccmimlttee. 


lir 


Speaker,  on  Monday 

iBupreme  Court  of  The 

han  ded  down  a  decision  in 

which  is  recognized  as 

1  nportance  and  slgnifl- 

o  her  antitrust  case  de- 

de<  ade.    Moreover,  In  so 

:  elled  upon  and  quoted 

iie  House  Small  Busi- 


I  refer  to  the 
preme   Court  In 
against  Union  Ol 
to  hearings  held 
league.  Congressi^tan 
of   California, 
Business 


Subooau  olttee 


In  the  Union  Ol 
Court,  by  a  5-to 
line   consignment 
marketing  used  bjr 
control  the  price 
ice  stations  to  tlie 
The  Supreme  Court 
system  la  In  reality 
stated: 


To  allow  Utilon 
In  thla  vast 
"oonslgninent' 
legality  for  antttrus 


dlatrlbvUon 

del  lee 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


opinion  of  the  U.S.  Su- 

the  case  of  Simpson 

Co.  of  California  and 

our  distinguished  col- 

Jamks  Roosevclt, 

of  the  Small 

on  Distribution. 


cburman 


Co.  case,  the  Supreme 

vote,  outlawed  gaso- 

sales — a   method   of 

the  oil  compcuiles  to 

gasoline  sold  by  serv- 

consuming   public. 

observed  that  this 

price  fbdng  and 


QU  to  achieve  price  fixing 

system  through  this 

would   be    to   make 

;  ptirposes  turn  on  clever 


draftsmanship.  We  refuse  to  let  a  matter 
so  vital  to  a  competitive  system  rest  on  such 
easy  manipulation. 

Now  that  Uie  Supreme  Court  has  torn 
the  veil  from  such  an  illegal  scheme  and 
exposed  it  for  what  it  In  reality  Is,  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  who  operate 
gasoline  service  stations  and  the  general 
public  will  benefit. 

In  this  case — the  Union  Oil  Co.  de- 
cision— the  Congress  can  and  will  take 
and  derive  justifiable  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  "We 
are  enlightened  on  present-day  market- 
ing methods  by  recent  congressional  in- 
vestigations." and  quoted  testimony  from 
hearings  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  significance 
and  importance  of  the  ruling  by  the 
Superme  Court  in  the  Union  Oil  case.  I. 
imder  unanimous '  consent,  include  this 
decision  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  decision  rendered  by  Justice 
Douglas  follows: 

SXTPREME       COUBT       OF      THS      UNITED       STATES, 
RICHAKD  8.   SiKPSON,  PeTITIONXH,   V.   UNION 

On,  CoMPANT  OF  California — On  Writ  or 
Certiorari  to  th«  Untted  States  Court  or 
APPEAI.S  for  the  Ninth  Circtjtt — April  20. 
1964 — No.  87 — OcTOBza  Term,  1963 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  suit  for  damages  under  section  4 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  38  Stat.  731,  15  UJ3.C. 
15.  for  violation  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  28  Stat.  209,  as  amended. 
50  Stat.  693,  16  U.S.C.  1,  2.  The  complaint 
grows  out  of  a  so-called  retail  dealer  "con- 
signment" agreement  which,  it  is  alleged. 
Union  Oil  requires  lessees  of  Its  retail  out- 
lets to  sign,  of  which  Simpson  was  one.  The 
"consignment"  agreement  is  for  1  year  and 
thereafter  imtU  canceled,  is  terminable  by 
either  party  at  the  end  of  any  year  and.  by 
Its  terms,  ceases  upon  any  termination  of  the 
lease.  The  l«ase  Is  also  for  1  year;  and  It  is 
alleged  that  It  Is  used  to  police  the  retail 
prices  charged  by  the  consignees,  renewals 
not  being  made  If  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  company  are  not  met.  The  company, 
pursuant  to  the  "consignment"  agreement, 
sets  the  prices  at  which  the  retailer  sells  the 
gasoline.  While  "title"  to  the  consigned  gas 
"shall  remain  in  consignor  until  sold  by  con- 
signee," and  while  the  company  pays  all  prop- 
erty taxes  on  all  gasoline  In  possession  of 
Simpson,  he  must  carry  personal  liability  and 
property  damage  Insurance  by  reason  of  the 
"consigned"  gasoline  and  Is  responsible  for 
all  losses  of  the  "consigned  "  gasoline  in  his 
possession,  save  for  specifled  acts  of  God. 
Simpson  is  compensated  by  a  mimlmum  com. 
mission  and  pays  all  the  costs  of  operation  In 
the  familiar  manner. 

The  retail  price  fljced  by  the  company  for 
the  gasoline  diirlng  the  period  in  question 
was  29.9  cents;  and  Simpson,  despite  the 
company's  demand  that  he  adhere  to  the  au- 
thorized price,  sold  It  at  27.9  cents,  allegedly 
to  meet  a  competitive  price.  Soley  because 
Simpson  sold  gasoline  below  the  fixed  price, 
Union  Oil  refused  to  renew  the  lease;  termi- 
nation of  the  "consignment"  agreement  en- 
sued; and  this  suit  was  filed.  The  terms  of 
the  lease  and  "consignment"  agreement  are 
not  in  dispute  nor  the  method  of  their  appli- 
cation In  this  case.  The  Interstate  character 
of  Union  OU's  business  is  conceded,  as  Is  the 
extensive  use  by  it  of  the  lease-consignment 
agreement  In  eight  Western  States.* 

After  two  pretrial  hearings,  the  company 
moved  for  a  summary  Judgment.  Simpson 
moved  for  a  partial  svimmary  Judgment — 
that   the  consignment   lease  program   Is  In 
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violation  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  district  coxirt,  concluding  that  "all 
the  factual  disputes"  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  case,  entertained  the  motions.  The 
district  court  granted  the  company's  motion 
and  denied  Simpson's,  holding  as  to  the  latter 
that  he  had  not  established  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and.  even  assuming  such  a  vio- 
lation, that  he  had  not  suffered  any  action- 
able damage.  The  court  of  appeals  affirmed. 
While  it  assumed  that  there  were  triable  is- 
sues of  law.  it  concluded  that  Simpson  suf- 
fered no  actionable  wrong  or  damage,  311  P. 
2d  764.  The  case  is  here  on, a  writ  of  certio- 
rari.   373  U.S.  901. 

We  disagree  with  the  court  of  appeals  that 
there  is  no  actionable  wrong  or  damage  if 
n  Sherman  Act  violation  is  assumed.  If  the 
"consignment"  agreement  achieves  resale 
price  maintenance  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  it  and  the  lease  are  being  used  to 
Injure  Interstate  commerce  by  depriving  In- 
dependent dealers  of  the  exercise  of  free 
Judgment  whether  to  become  consignees  at 
all.  or  remain  consignees,  and.  In  any  event, 
to  sell  at  competitive  prices.  The  fact  that 
a  retailer  can  refuse  to  deal  does  not  give 
the  supplier  immunity  if  the  arrangement  is 
one  of  those  schemes  condemned  by  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

There  is  actionable  wrong  whenever  the 
restraint  of  trade  or  monopolistic  practice 
has  an  Impact  on  the  market;  and  It  matters 
not  that  the  complainant  may  be  only  one 
merchant.  See  Klor'a  v.  Broadway  Halt 
Stores,  359  U.S.  207,  213;  Radiant  Burners  v. 
Peoplet  Gas  Co..  364  U.S.  666,  660.  As  we 
srtated  In  Radovich  v.  National  Football 
League,  352  U.S.  445,  463^54: 

"Congress-  has,  by  legislative  flat,  deter- 
mined that  such  prohibited  activities  are 
injurious  to  the  public  and  has  provided 
sanctions  allowing  private  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  by  an  aggrieved  party. 
These  laws  protect  the  victims  of  the  for- 
bidden practices  as  well  as  the  public." 

The  fact  that,  on  failure  to  renew  a  lease, 
another  dealer  takes  Siippson's  place  and 
renders  the  same  service  to  the  public  Is  no 
more  an  answer  here  than  It  was  In  Poller  v. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  368  U.S.  464, 
473.  For  Congress,  not  the  oil  distributor,  is 
the  arbiter  of  the  public  Interest;  and  Con- 
gress has  closely  patrolled  price  fixing 
whether  effected  through  resale  price  mainte- 
nance agreements  or  otherwise.'  The  ex- 
clusive requirements  contracts  stioick  down 
In  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  states,  337 
U.S.  293.  were  not  saved  because  dealers  need 
not  have  agreed  to  them,  but  gone  else- 
where. If  that  were  a  defense,  a  supplier 
could  regiment  thousands  of  otherwise  com- 
petitive dealers  in  resale  price  maintenance 
programs  merely  by  fear  of  nonrenewal  of 
short-term  leases. 

We  made  clear  In  United  States  v.  Parke. 
Davis  &  Co.,  362  U.S.  29,  that  a  supplier  may 
not  use  coercion  on  its  retail  outlets  to 
achieve  resale  price  maintenance.  We  re- 
iterate that  view,  adding  that  it  matters  not 
what  the  coercive  device  is.  United  States 
v.  Colgate,  250  U.S.  300,  as  explained  In  Parke, 
Davis,  362  U.S.,  at  37,  was  a  case  where  there 
was  assumed  to  be  no  agreement  to  main- 
tain retail  prices.  Here  we  have  such  an 
agreement;  it  is  used  coerclvely,  and,  it 
promises  to  be  equally  If  not  more  effective  in 
maintaining  gasoline  prices  than  were  the 
Parke.  E>avls  techniques  in  fixing  monopoly 
prices  on  drugs. 

Consignments  perform  an  important  func- 
tion in  trade  and  commerce,  and  their  in- 
tegrity has  been  recognized  by  many  courts. 
Including  thU  one.  See  Ludvigh  y.  American 
Woolen  Co.,  231  UjS.  623.  Yet  consignments 
though  useful  In  allocating  risk  between  the 
parties  and  determining  their  rights  Inter 
se.  do  not  necessarily  control  the  rights  of 
others,  whether  they  be  creditors  or  sover- 
eigns.   Th\is  the  device  has  been  extensively 
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regulated  by  the  States.  22  Am.  Jur.,  Factors, 
8;  Hartford  Indemnity  Co.  v.  Illinois,  298  U.8. 
155.  Congress,  too,  has  entered  parts  of  the 
field  establishing  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1930, 
46  Stat.  531,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  section 
499a  et  seq.,  a  pervasive  system  of  control 
over  commission  merchants  dealing  In 
perishable  agricultural  commodities. 

One  who  sends  a  rug  or  a  painting  or  other 
work  of  art  to  a  merchant  or  a  gallery  for 
sale  at  a  minimum  price  can,  of  course,  hold 
the  consignee  to  the  bargain.  A  retail  mer- 
chant may,  indeed,  have  inventory  on  con- 
signment, the  terms  of  which  bind  the  parties 
Inter  se.  Yet  the  consignor  does  not  always 
prevail  over  creditors  In  case  of  bankruptcy, 
where  a  recording  statute  or  a  "traders  act" 
or  a  "sign  statute"  is  in  effect.  4  Collier. 
Bankruptcy  (14th  ed.).  pp.  1090-1097,  1484- 
1486.  The  Interests  of  the  Government  also 
frequently  override  agreements  that  private 
parties  make.  Here  we  have  an  antitrust 
policy  expressed  in  Acts  of  Congress.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  consignment,  no  matter  how 
lawful  it  might  be  as  a  matter  of  private 
contract  law,  must  give  way  before  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  policy.  Thus  a  consignment 
is  not  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  avoid 
section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act.  See  Standard 
Oil  Co.  V.  Magrane-Houston  Co.,  258  UjS. 
346,  353-356;  cf.  StraiLs  v.  Victor  Talking 
Mach.  Co.,  243  VS.  490,  500-501.  Nor  does 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  tolerate  agree- 
ments for  retail  price  maintenance.  See 
United  States  v.  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  310 
U.S.  150,  221-222;  United  States  v.  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  supra. 

^We  are  enlightened  on  present-day  mar- 
keting methods  by  recent  congressional  in- 
vestigations. In  the  automobile  field  the 
price  is  "the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail 
price." »  not  a  price  coerclvely  exacted;  nor 
do  automobiles  go  on  consignment;  they  are 
sold.*  Resale  price  maintenance  of  gasoline 
through  the  "consignment"  device  Is  In- 
creasing.* The  "consignment"  device  In  the 
gasoline  field  Is  used  for  resale  price  mainte- 
nance. The  theory  and  practice  of  gasoline 
price  fixing  in  vogue  under  the  "consign- 
ment"  agreement  has  been  weU  exposed  by 
Congress.  A  Union  OU  official  In  recent 
testimony  before  a  House  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business  exi^alned  the  price  mech- 
anism: 

"Mr.  ROOSEVK.T.  Who  sets  the  price  in  your 
consignment  station,  dealer  consignment  sta- 
tion? 

"Mr.  Rath.  We  do. 
"Mr.  Roosevelt.  You  do? 
"Mr.  Rath.  Yes.  We  do  It  on  this  basis: 
You  see,  he  Is  paid  a  commission  to  sell 
these  products  for  us.  Now,  we  go  out  Into 
the  market  area  and  find  out  what  the  Com- 
petitive major  price  Is,  what  that  level  Is, 
and  we  set  our  house-brand  price  at  that."  • 
Dealers,  like  Simpson,  are  Independent 
businessmen;  and  they  have  all  or  most  of 
the  indicia  of  entrepreneurs,  except  for  price 
fixing.  The  risk  of  loss  of  the  gasoline  Is 
on  them,  apart  from  acts  of  God.  Their  re- 
turn is  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  In  the 
market  price,  their  commissions  declining 
as  retail  prices  drop.'  Practically  the  only 
power  they  have  to  be  wholly  independent 
businessmen,  whose  service  depends  on  their 
own  Initiative  and  enterprise.  Is  taken  from 
them  by  the  proviso  that  they  must  sell  their 
gasoline  at  prices  fixed  by  Union  Oil.  By 
reason  of  the  lease  and  "consignment"  agree- 
ment dealers  are  coerclvely  laced  Into  an 
arrangement  under  which  their  supplier  Is 
able  to  Impose  noncompetitive  prices  on 
thousands  of  persons  who  otherwise  might 
be  competitive.  The  evU  of  this  resale  price 
maintenance  program,  like  that  of  the  re- 
quirements contracts  held  Ulegal  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  T.  United  States,  supra.  Is  Its  In- 
exorable potentiality  for  and  even  certainty 
In  destroying  competition  In  retail  sales  of 
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gasoline  by  these  nominal  "consignees"  who 
are  In  reality  small  struggling  competitors 
seeking  retaU  gas  customers. 

As  we  have  said,  an  owner  of  an  article 
may  send  It  to  a  dealer  who  may  In  turn  un- 
dertake to  sell  It  only  at  a  price  determined 
by  the  owner.  There  is  nothing  Illegal  about 
that  arrangement.  When,  however,  a  "con- 
signment" device  is  used  to  cover  a  vast  gas- 
oline distribution  system,  fixing  prices 
through  many  retail  outlets,  the  antitrust 
laws  prevent  calling  the  "consignment"  an 
agency  •  for  then  the  end  result  of  United 
States  V.  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  supra. 
would  be  avoided  merely  by  clever  manipula- 
tion of  words,  not  by  differences  in  substance. 
The  present,  coercive  "consignment"  device, 
if  successful  against  challenge  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  furnishes  a  wooden  formula 
lor  administering  prices  on  a  vast  scale.' 

Reliance  is  placed  on  United  States  v.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  272  U.S.  476,  where  a  con- 
signment arrangement  was  utilized  to  mar- 
ket patented  articles.  Union  Oil  correctly 
argues  that  the  consignment  in  that  case 
somewhat  parallels  the  one  In  the  Instant 
case.'"  The  Court  In  the  General  Electric 
case  did  not  restrict  its  ruling  to  patented 
articles;  it,  Indeed,  said  that  the  use  of  the 
consignment  device  was  available  to  the  own- 
ers of  articles  "patented  or  otherwise."  Id., 
at  488.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
General  Electric  case  on  Its  special  facts. 
Involving  patents,  it  Is  not  apposite  to  the 
special  facts  here. 

The  Court  In  that  case  particularly  relied 
on  the  fact  that  patent  rights  have  long  in- 
cluded licenses  "to  make,  use,  and  vend"  the 
patented  article  "for  any  royalty  or  upon 
any  condition  the  performance  of  which  is 
reasonably  within  the  reward  which  the 
patentee  by  the  grant  of  the  patent  Is  en- 
titled to  secure."  Id.,  at  489.  Congress  in 
establishing  the  patent  system  included  35 
UJS.C.  154,  which  provides  In  part:  "Every 
patent  shall  contain  a  short  title  of  the 
Invention  and  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  1«rm  of  17  years, 
of  the  right  to  exclude  others  from  making, 
using  or,  selling  the  Invention  throughout 
the  United  States,  referring  to  the  specifica- 
tion for  the  particulars  thereof," 

"The  right  to  manufacture,  the  right  to 
sell,  and  the  right  to  use  are  each  substan- 
tive rights,  and  may  be  granted  or  con- 
ferred separately  by  the  patentee."  Adams 
V.  Burke.  17  WaU.  453,  456.  Long  prior  to  the 
General  Electric  case,  price  fixing  In  the 
marketing  of  patented  articles  had  been 
■condoned  {Bement  v.  National  Harrow  Co.. 
186  U.S.  70) ,  provided  it  did  not  extend  to 
sales  by  purchasers  of  the  patented  articles. 
Adorns  v.  Burke,  supra;  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corp. 
v.  United  States,  309  UJ3.  436. 

The  patent  laws  which  give  a  17-year  mo- 
nopoly on  "making,  using,  or  selling  the  In- 
vention" are  In  pari  materia  with  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  modify  them  pro  tanto.  That 
was  the  ratio  decidendi  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric case.  See  272  VS..  at  486.  We  decline 
the  invitation  to  extend  it. 

To  allow  Union  Oil  to  achieve  price  fixing 
in  this  vast  distribution  S3mtem  through  this 
"consignment"  device  would  be  to  make 
legality  for  antitrust  purposes  turn  on  clever 
draftsmanship.  We  refuse  to  let  a  matter  so 
vital  to  a  competitive  system  rest  on  such 
easy  manipiilation.  Cf.  United  States  v. 
Masonite  Corp.,  316  U.S.  265, 280. 

Hence  on  the  Issue  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance under  the  Sherman  Act  there  Is 
nothing  left  to  tryr^or  there  was  an  agree- 
ment for  resale  price  maintenance,  coerclvely 
employed. 

The  case  must  be  remanded  for  a  hearing 
on  all  the  other  issues  in  the  case,  including 
those  raised  \mder  the  McGulre  Act,  66  Stat. 
631,  16  UB.O.  46,  and  the  damages.  If  any. 
suffered.  We  Intimate  no  views  on  any  other 
Issue;  we  hold  only  that  resale  price  mainte- 
nance through  the  present,  coercive  type  of 


"consignment-  agreement  Is  Illegal  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  that  petitioner  suffered 
actionable  wrong  or  damage.  We  reserve  the 
question  whether,  when  all  the  facts  are 
known,  there  may  be  any  equities  that  would 
warrant  only  prospective  application  In  dam- 
age suits  of  the  rule  governing  price  fixing 
by  the  "consignment"  device  which  we  an- 
nounce today. 
Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
position of  this  case. 


»As  of  Dec.  31,  1957,  Union  Oil  supplied 
gasoline  to  4.133  retail  stations  in  the  eight 
Western  States  of  Califori^a,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Nevada.  Arizona,  Montana,  Utah, 
and  Idaho.  Of  that  figure,  2.003  stations 
were  owned  or  leased  by  Union  Oil  and.  in 
turn,  leased  or  subleased  to  an  independent 
retailer;  14  were  company-operated  train- 
ing stations;  and  the  remaining  2,116  stations 
were  owned  by  the  retailer  or  leased  by  him 
from  third  persons.  Union  Oil  had  "consign- 
ment" agreements  as  of  that  date  with  1,978 
(99  percent)  of  the  lessee-retailers  and  with 
1,327  (63  percent)  of  the  nonleesee-retallers. 
'See  the  McGulre  Act,  66  Stat.  631;  16 
U.S.C.  45;  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  Act,  50  Stat. 
693;  15  use.  1;  United  States  v.  Socony- 
Vacuum  OU  Co..  310  U.S.  160. 

»H.  Rept.  No.  1968,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
S.  Rept.  No.  1565,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
«H.  Rept.  No.  1958,  suptra,  note  3,  at  1. 
"See  H.  Rept.  No.  1157.  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  pp.  6-7.  The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  testified: 

"Another  Issue  relating  to  price  fixing 
concerns  certain  of  the  practices  which  the 
major  oil  companies  have  used  to  preeanre 
their  tank  wagon  price  structure;  for  ex- 
ample, the  placing  of  the  dealer  on  a  com- 
mission or  consignment  agency  basis,  which 
narrows  his  normal  margin  of  proflt  and 
effecUvely  fixes  the  retail  price."  Id.,  at  7, 
The  committee  report  said: 

"One  of  the  effects  of  this  expansion  of 
commission  and  consignment  outlets  Is  that 
more  and  more  service  station  operators  lo8# 
their  status  as  Independent  businessmen. 
The  selling  price  and  gross  margin  of  profit 
per  gallon  In  the  commission-type  stations 
are  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  sup- 
plier."    Ibid. 

•  See  hearings.  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H. 
Res.  66,  pt.  in,  pp.  79-80.  The  same  official 
gave  this  Justification  for  the  conslgnament 
program — a  Justification  similar  to  that  tra- 
ditionally advanced  for  resale  price  mainte- 
nance : 

"Consignment  is  our  method  of  protecting 
our  dealers'  proflt  margins  during  disturbed 
retail  price  conditions,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  our  dealers'  positions «s  people 
handling  a  premium  quality  product.  We 
have  not  used  consignment  as  a  means  of 
unfair  competition,  nor  has  it  been  used  to 
price  any  dealer  out  of  any  station.  It  has 
instead  been  used  by  us  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive" relationship  between  our  dealers' 
prices  and  those  of  our  competitors. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  retail  consignment 
program  which  has  accomplished  the  ends 
outlined  above.  We  have  been  able  to  make 
these  accomplishments  without  t^ifing  away 
any  of  the  Independence  of  our  dealers. 
Through  our  consignment  program  we  have 
established  and  maintained  under  all  con- 
ditions the  minimum  guaranteed  margins  for 
ovir  dealers  that  are  the  best  In  the  Industry. 
It  has  brought  our  dealers  one  other  sub- 
stantial benefit  also — and  I  would  like  to 
point  this  out  strongly — they  have  available 
for  other  uses  the  investment  which  other- 
wise .would  be  in  gasoline  Inventories.  This 
amounts  to  an  average  of  92,600  per  dealer. 
"If  there  Is  any  suspicion  or  resentment  by 
any  dealers  or  dealer  groups.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears that  Union  Oil  Co.'s  retail  consignment 
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nity?    New  Tork  Times  magazine,   Feb.   18, 
1982.  pp.  18,  66,  68. 

>*In  General  Klectric  the  consignee  was  re- 
sponsible for  lost,  damaged  or  missing  Items 
from  the  stock  in  his  possession  and  the 
consignor  asstuaed  all  risks  of  fire,  flood  and 
obsolescence,  while  in  the  Instant  case  the 
consignee  is  "responsible  to  consignor  for 
all  gasoline  consigned  to  him.  or  for  loss 
thereof  or  damage  thereto  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  other  than  earthquake,  lightning, 
flood,  fire,  or  explosion  not  caused  by  his 
negligence  and  will  pay  consignor  for  all 
gasoline  sold,  lost  or  damaged." 

In  General  Electric  the  consignees  were, 
in  their  regular  business,  wholesale  or  re- 
tall  merchants  of  other  merchandise  and 
some  of  them  had  previously  so  handled  the 
consignor's  lamps,  while  In  the  instant  case 
the  consignees,  although  some  of  them  bad 
previously  been  regular  retail  merchants. 
deal  exclusively  in  the  consignor's  gasoline. 

General  Electric  Co.  paid  "all"  taxes  as- 
sessed on  the  stock  of  lamps,  whereas  Union 
Oil  pays  only  property  taxes. 

General  Electric  Co.  carried  "whatever  in- 
surance is  carried"  on  the  stock  held  by 
consignees,  while  Union  Oil  apparently  U 
not  obligated  to  carry  any  Insurance. 


May  1 — Loyalty  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  n>AHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9.  1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Lssue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes-the 
National  Tribune,  there  appeared  an 
editorial  regarding  Loyalty  E>ay  which 
will  be  obeerved  on  May  1.  It  is  an  im- 
portant observance  and,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  fine  editorial  in  today's  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mat  1 — LoTALTT  Day 

pn  May  1  millions  of  Americans  will  ob- 
serve Loyalty  Day,  an  occasion  which  is  as- 
siunlng  greater  and  greater  Importance  to 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 

We  recall  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  to  have  official  recog- 
nition given  to  Loyalty  Day.  and  we  know 
that  for  the  past  9  years  it  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  au- 
thorl£ie8  as  a  day  to  reaffirm  our  steadfast 
convictions  to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy. 

Loyalty  means  many  different  and  diverse 
things  to  the  people  of  this  land.  It  means 
adherence  to  the  rights  of  others,  their  right 
to  disagree,  their  right  to  their  own  privacy, 
and  their  right  to  worship  as  they  please. 
To  others  it  means  love  of  flag  and  love  of 
country. 

The  day  offers  an  opportunity  to  take  stock 
of  the  priceless  heritage  which  is  ours  and  to 
compare  our  beneflts  and  privileges  with 
those  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  less  for- 
tunate countri^.  We  think  back  to  the 
bleak  existence  of  persons  in  the  totalitarian 
states  and  realize  that  their  fate  may  be  ours 
If  we  are  not  constantly  vigilant  In  uphcdd- 
ing  and  defending  those  rights  and  blessings 
which  we  are  inclined  to  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

We  live  in  a  country  where  peace,  liberty. 
personal  secm-lty,  and  other  untold  blessings 
are  matters  of  common  acceptance. 

We  should  take  note  that  our  present  sit- 
uation did  not  Just  happen.     It  was  brought 


about  by  the  courage,  determination,  and 
steadfast  loyalty  of  our  pioneer  ancestors. 
They  overcame  tremendous  burdens  and  haz- 
ards to  provide  us  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  ours  today. 

We  should  be  especially  cognizant  and 
grateful  for  their  heroic  efforts  in  providing 
for  ua  the  American  heritage.  We  can  give 
partial  demonstration  of  our  appreciation 
by  participating  in  Loyalty  Day  rites  on  M.iy 
1.  ^ 


Civil  Rif  hts  Bill  I<  Not  Morally  Right 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   aOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Friday.  April  24.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Newberry  Obeerver  of  Newberry,  S.C, 
has  printed  an  important  editorial  on 
the  so-called  civil  rights  legislation.  This 
editorial  Is  entitled  "avll  Rights  Bill  Is 
Not  Morally  Right."  In  view  of  the  very 
valid  and  good  point  made  in  this  edi- 
torial, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Rights  Bill  Is  Not  Morally  Right 

A  comment  by  President  Johnson  sticks 
in  our  throat  like  so  much  hot  mush.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  "we  will  pass  the 
civil  rights  bUl  because  it  is  morally  right. " 

We  have  yet  to  see  the  reasoning  behind 
the  bill  that  would  tend  to  destroy  the  States' 
control  of  their  own  voting  requirements; 
one  wlilch  would  stretch  the  commerce  clause 
beyond  recognition;  one  that  would  wrongly 
Invoke  the  14th  amendment;  one  that  would 
undermine  the  most  precious  rights  of  prop- 
erty; and.  Mr.  President,  one  that  would 
raise  grave  questions  of  citizens'  right  to 
Jury  trial. 

Is  it  "moraUy  right"  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  open  new  doors  to  the  forces  of  Gov- 
ernment regimentation?  Is  it  "morally 
right"  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  ultimately 
inflict  equal  harm  on  every  race? 

We  think  not.  And  we  are  grateful  in- 
deed to  the  many  Senators  who  are  continu- 
ing the  battle  against  passage  of  this  Inde- 
cent piece  of  legislation. 

In  the  same  issue  of  a  publication  which 
carried  the  above  quote  from  the  President, 
was  another  he<ulline  which  caught  our  at- 
tention. It  informed  that  "Mail  Shows  Much 
Opposition  to  CivU  Rights  Bill." 

Mall  pouring  into  the  offices  of  Senators 
Indicates  there  is  considerable  opposition  to 
the  civil  rights  bill,  the  UPI  story  revealed. 
And,  the  story  quite  emphatically  stated, 
all  of  it  is  not  confined  to  the  South. 

The  source  said  that  letters  from  Minnesota 
residents  run  as  high  as  90  to  96  percent  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  But,  the  report  continued. 
Senator  HumPhrxt's  maU  from  outside  his 
home  State,  which  represents  three-fourths 
of  the  400  letters  he  receives  daily,  exposes 
the  bill  alMut  2  or  3  to  1.  We  are  told,  too, 
that  Smator  Jaoob  K.  JAvrrs,  Republican, 
of  New  Tork,  has  started  getting  more  anti- 
clvll  rights  than  pro-civil  rights  letters. 

American  citizens  need  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  their  maU  can  greatly  influence 
the  Senators.  If  the  anti-civU  rights  mall 
continues,  maybe  those  Senators  pressing  for 
its  passage  wUl  awaken  to  their  grim  mistake 
before  It  is  too  late. 
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Orville  Freeman's  Own  Wire  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Restaurant  Association  Honors  Grady 
Putnam 


A2065 


or 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirOBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21.  1964 

Mr.   HOSMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   com- 
munication and  control  is  a  phrase  in  the 
lexicon  of  the  military  which  implies 
that  if  you  have  communications  your 
chance  at  control  is  well  assured.     Ap- 
parently Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman, 
whose  yen  to  control  the  American  farm- 
ed is  notorious,  has  heard  about  the  value 
of  communication.    He  has  set  up  his 
own  private  wire  service,  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense, of  course,  and  as  soon  as  he  drives 
the  taxpaying,  free-enterprise  communi- 
cations people  out  of  business  he  will 
have  complete  control.    This  remarlcable 
continued  story  of  Orville's  anxious  ac- 
quisition of  a  hotline  monoply  between 
the  farmers  and  their  customers,  entitled 
"The  American  Tass."  has  now  reached 
chapter  3  under  title  'The  Case  of  the 
Reluctant  Dfagon."   At  least,  that  is  the 
way  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
put    it   in    the    following    editorial    on 
April  21: 

The  American  Tass— Part  3:  The  Case  of 
THR  Reluctant  Dragon 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown 
no  signs  as  yet  of  abandoning  the  market 
wire  service  on  perishables  It  opened  last 
summer  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  But 
neither  has  It  done  much  to  dispel  the  mys- 
terles  surrounding  this  curious  operation. 
These  continue,  in  fact,  to  deepen. 

We  described  this  operation  at  the  time  as 
an  "American  Tass"  (the  reference  being  to 
the  Soviet  news  agency)  for  the  reason  that 
we  saw  in  it  precisely  what  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  saw  in  it^ 
the  first  in  what  could  develop  into  a  series 
of  Government  wire  services  operating  under 
conditions  that  could  drive  private  services 
to  the  wall. 

When  this  and  other  newspapers  warned 
last  year  that  USDA's  move  co\Ud  well  fore- 
shadow further  moves  Into  compeUtion  with 
private  services.  Assistant  Secretary  George 
L.  Mehren  reacted  with  indignation.  He 
found  such  charges  "wholly  false"  and  the 
products  of  "gross  misrepresentations." 

Since  then  documents  have  been  discovered 
indicating  that  the  Department  officials  have 
envisaged  a  far  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive service  than  they  offer  today. 

Well  back  in  1962,  USDA's  marketing  chief 
was  informing  A.T.  &  T..  in  fact,  that  "we 
can  envision  within  a  few  years  public  ex- 
tension  drops  [subscribers]  from  coast  to 
coast  for  most  all  products." 

So  the  dragon  Is  hardly  dead.  He  may  seem 
dormant  for  the  moment,  reluctant  to  ven- 
ture any  further  from  his  cave  until  he  can 
get  a  better  measure  of  what  opposition  is 
likely  to  show  up.  tt  stands  to  reason  that 
the  less  there  is,  the  more  we  shall  presently 
see  of  the  dragon  himself. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  2  the  Restaurant  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington  selected  and 
honored  Mr.  S.  Grady  Putnam  as  "Res- 
taurateur of  the  Year."  Having  been  a 
longtime  neighbor  and  friend  of  Mr. 
Putnam,  I  was  personally  pleased  by 
this  honor  bestowed  upon  him.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  short  news  re- 
lease on  Mr.  Putnam  and  his  selection 
for  this  award. 

S.  Graot  Putnam  Selected  "Restaurateur  or 
THE  Year" 
S.  Grady  Putnam,  manager  of  the  S.  &  W. 
Cafeteria,  Washington,  an  area  restaurateur 
for  the  past  30  years,  was  selected  "Restaura- 
teur of  the  Year"  by  a  committee  of  the  Res- 
taurant Association  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Putnam 
graduated  from  Gardner-Webb  College  In 
North  Carolina  and  attended  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  in  Tennessee.  In  1959  he 
received  a  distinguished  alumni  citation  for 
outstanding  achievement  from  Gardner- 
Webb. 

He  entered  the  restaurant  field  In  1927  In 
North  Carolina.  In  1930  he  worked  with  the 
S.  &  W.  Cafeteria  organization  in  Knoxvllle 
Tenn.,  and  Atlanta.  Ga.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1934  when  the  first  area  S.  &  W. 
Cafeteria  opened  here  and  served  as  assistant 
manager.  In  1938  he  became  its  manager 
a  position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Putnam  Joined  the  restaurant  asso- 
ciation upon  his  arrival  In  Washington  and  in 
1942  served  as  Its  president.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  the  association,  serving  on 
many  of  its  committees  and  currently  Is  on  Its 
board  of  dh-ectors.  During  World  War  n  he 
served  on  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  food 
rationing  for  this  district. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  he  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Loughborough  Uons  Club  of  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  During  his  term  as  president 
of  the  Wood  Acres  Citizens'  Association  he 
spearheaded  a  move  for  a  recreation  center 
which  was  dedicated  in  1947  and  named  the 
Grady  Putnam  Field.  From  the  board  of 
trade  he  received  a  certificate  of  award  for 
25  years'  Interest  In  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Merchants  &  Manufacturing  Association 
the  Lsaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Ken- 
wood Country  Club,  and  the  National  Lodge 
(Masonic  .Order). 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.    at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers   and   quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents  shall   prescribe    the   terms   and 
conditions  undter  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale   of  Government   pubUcatlons   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.   sec    72a 
Supp.  2).  ' 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 

to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 

Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 

!^*^*  Conorissional  Rtoc»d.  the  person 

OTderlng  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 

(U.8.  Code.  tiUe  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Dh-ectory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit    (U.S.   Code,  title  44,  sec.   150.   p. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wiU  please 
^ve  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rtcoro. 


An  Answer  to  Mitleadmjf  Charges  Abont 
the  QtU  Rights  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OP   VXRMONT 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  25, 1964 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative William  M.  McCtjlloch,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is 
more  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  than  are  most  Members 
of  Congress,  because  he  g\ilded  the  meas- 
ure through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Representative  from  Ohio  had  a 
summary  prepared  at  his  request,  and 
under  his  supervision.  It  answers  very 
thoroughly  many  of  the  misleading 
charges  which  have  been  hurled  at  the 
clvU  rights  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thk  Tbuth   Aboxtt   the   Civil.  Rights  Bill 

(H.R.    7152),    A    ST7MMAKT    PKEPAKED   AT  THK 

Requxst  and  Under  thk  Supervision  or 
William  M.  McCulloch,  Representative 
to  oongress,  fourth  district,  ohio,  april 
23,  1964 

False  and  misleading  charges  are  being 
directed  at  the  civil  rights  bill  now  in  the 
Senate. 

To  those  people  who  believe  In  equality 
under  the  law,  who  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who  love  liberty  for  themselves  and 
for  others,  the  clyil  rights  bill  Is  moderate  in 
scope,  and  in  accordance  with  the  beet  tradi- 
tions of  America. 

Here  is  what  the  civil  rights  bill  does  and 
does  not  do. 

EDUCATION 

The  bill  does  not  jwrmit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  students  among  schools 
to  create  racial  balancing. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  to  schools  or  teachers  as 
to  what  they  must  teach. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  force  religious  schools  to  hire 
teaehers  they  do  not  want. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere  with  the  course  con- 
tent or  day-to-day  operations  of  public  or 
private  schools. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  Job  or  senior- 
ity rights  of  schoolteachers. 

The  bill  does  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  iMlng  civil  suits  to  desegregate  pubUc 
schoola  where  individual  citizens  are  too 
Voor  or  are  afraid  to  bring  their  own  suits. 


Appendix 

Only  at  and  after  the  request  of  a  school 
board,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  furnish  limited  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  those  pub- 
lic schools  which  need  assistance  in  de- 
segregating. 

HOUSINO 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  any  home  or  apartment 
owner  or  real  estate  operator  to  whom  he 
must  sell,  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise  use  his 
real  estate. 

BANK    LOANS 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  bank,  savings  and  loan 
company,  or  other  such  financial  institu- 
tion to  whom  it  may  or  may  not  make  a  loan. 

EMPLOYMENT   AND    UNIOKS 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  a  business  or  labor  organization. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  require  an  employer  or  union  to 
hire  or  accept  for  membership  a  quota  of 
employees  from  any  particular  minority 
group. 

The  bUl  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy  the  Job  seniority  rights 
of   either   union   or  nonunion   employees. 

The  bill  does  authorize  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  investigate  charges  that  an  em- 
ployer has  refused  to  hire  or  that  a  union 
has  refused  to  accept  for  membership  an  in- 
dividual solely  because  of  his  race,  sex,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  If  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  dispose  of  the  charge  through 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  employer  or 
union,  the  Commission  must  either  drop  the 
charge  or  bring  a  civil  suit  in  a  U.S.  district 
court.  In  court  the  Commission  must  prove 
its  charge  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

This  authority  is  weaker  than  that  granted 
to  25  State  commissions  under  State  law. 
And,  where  a  State  commission  is  doing  its 
Job,  the  Federal  Commission  may  not  inter- 
fere. 

FARMERS 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere  with  a  farmer's  opera- 
tion of  his  farm. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  minority  quotas  upon  a 
farmer's  farmhands  or  tenants. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  membership  in 
farm  organizations. 

The  bill  only  requires  that  a  farmer,  hav- 
ing 25  or  more  employees,  may  not  refuse 
to  hire  an  employee  solely  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin  or  his  religion. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    AND    VETERAN'S    BENEFITS 

The  bin  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  or  interfere  with  an  in- 
dividual's right  to  receive  social  security  or 
veteran's  benefits. 

VOTTNO 

The  bill  neither  authorizes  nor  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  In  a  State's 
right  to  fix  voter  qualifications. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  practice  "Judge  shopping,"  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  local  Federal 
Judiciary. 

The  bill  does  provide  limited  procedural 
safeguards  to  assure  that  citizens  are  not 


denied   the  right  to  vote  because  of  their 
race,  color,  reUgion,  or  national  origin. 

HOTELS    AND    RESTAURANTS 

The  biU  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  general  retail  establishments, 
bars,  private  clubs,  country  clubs,  or  service 
establishments  whom  they  must  serve. 

The  bUl  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  or  destroy  the 
private  property  rights  of  individual  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  lawyer,  doctor,  banker,  or 
other  professional  man  whom  he  must  serve. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  barbershop  or  beauty 
shop  owner  whom  he  must  serve,  except  that 
such  establishment,  if  located  in  a  hotel, 
must  serve  all  patrons  of  that  hotel. 

All  the  bill  does  is  to  require  that  the  own- 
ers of  places  of  lodging  (having  five  or  more 
rooms  for  rent) ,  eating  establishments,  gaso- 
line stations,  and  places  ot  entertainment 
are  to  serve  all  customers  who  are  well- 
behaved  and  who  are  able  to  i>ay. 

This  requirement  is  weaker  than  the  pub- 
lic accommodation  laws  of  32  States.  And, 
where  these  States  properly  enforce  their 
laws,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere. 

RIGHT  TO    JURY   T^IAL 

The  civil  rights  bill  contains  no  primary 
criminal  penalties.  Only  civil  actions  are 
authorized,  to  prevent  an  individual  from 
continuing  to  violate  provisions  of  the  bUl. 
Historically  and  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Jury  trials  are  not  authorized  in  these 
types  of  cases.  The  laws  of  the  50  States  are 
the  same  in  this  regard. 

PREEDOM  or  TOT  PRESS  AND  rREn>OM  OF  SPEECH 

The  bUl  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way  to  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

GRANT  or   DICTATORIAL   POWI3IS    TO   mtOLKL 
GOVERNMENT 

A  majority  of  the  States  have  enacted  leg- 
islation which  is  as  strong  or  stronger  than 
the  major  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bUl. 
Nothing  In  the  Mil  interferes  with  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  these  State  laws.  And, 
where  these  laws  are  being  effectively  en- 
forced, there  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  interfere  in  States'  rights. 

In  each  title  of  the  bill,  effective  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  safeguards  are  provided. 
Federal  officials  are  g^nted  no  final  authcH*- 
Ity  to  withhold  Federal  financial  assistance 
or  impose  penalties  upon  citizens.  Every 
citizen  is  guaranteed  his  day  in  court  with 
all  the  Judicial  safeguards  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees. 

STATE   CIVIL    RIGHTS    LAWS 

A  majority  of  States  have  strong  civil 
rights  legislation  which  is  effectively  en- 
forced. The  Federal  civU  rights  bUl  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  Federal  law  wUl  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  those 
States  to  continue  enforcing  their  laws. 
And,  where  the  States  do  so,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  no  cause  to  enforce 
the  Federal  civil  rights  law  in  those  States. 
ThMB,  lor  the  Americans  who  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  their  feUow  citizens  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  religion,  the  Federal 
civil  rights  bill  will  have  no  effect  on  their 
dally  lives. 
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was  under  water. 

hlst<M7.    we    find 

ago  the  sea  receded 

the   great  flll-ln. 
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This  means  that  from  probably  New  York 
to  Florida,  the  ocean  retreated  and  there- 
after fllled  In  the  lowlands  of  Jersey.  New 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  CaroUnas,  the 
savannas  of  Georgia,  and  possibly  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

It  would  appear  by  geological  conclusion 
therefore,  that  wherever  land  Is  flat  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  it  represents  land  that 
originated  from  the  sea.  We  can  assume 
again  that  this  evolution  was  resp>onsible  for 
the  birth  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

FniST  INHABrrANTS   or  EASTERN  SHORE 

Modem  history  supports  the  theory  that 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  entered  Chesapeake 
Bay  In  the  16th  century.  They  did  not 
penetrate  to  any  depth  and  it  remained  for 
the  English  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  1602,  to 
sail  to  the  head  of  the  bay  to  Havre  de  Grace. 
Surveys  were  made  by  small  boat  and  this 
great  seafarer  left  us  a  remarkable  exact 
chart  of  the  bay  and  its  tributaries.  Copies 
of  these  original  marine  maps  may  be  seen 
at  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the 
Tidewater  Inn  at  Easton,  and  many  other 
places  in  Maryland.  Smith  Island,  east  of 
Cape  Charles,  was  named  after  Captain 
Smith.  Tangier  Island  was  originally  named 
Russell  Island  after  the  physician  on  board 
John  Smith's  vessel.  Captain  Smith  found 
the  original  inhabitants  to  be  so-called  In- 
dians of  the  Powhatan  Tribe.  Much  of  this 
Information  has  t)een  acquired  from  the 
volume  titled  "This  Was  Chesapeake  Bay." 
by  Burgess,  and  from  other  Maryland  his- 
torical sources. 

THE   MONGOLI.\N  THEORY 

I  have  used  the  term  "so-called  Indians" 
In  view  of  unquestioned  evidence  that  the 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America  are 
not  Indians,  but  are  actually  Asiatics.  They 
presumably  entered  North  America  from 
Asia  and  Siberia  millions  of  years  ago  by 
the  short  94-mlle  voyage  across  the  Bering 
Sea  to  Alaska,  or  by  easy  boat  stages  from 
west  to  east  via  the  Aleutian  Archipelago. 
Soil,  water,  and  the  chemicals  therein,  along 
with  the  sun  caused  changes  in  stature, 
skin  color,  height  and  other  things  but  the 
basic  race  origin  In  humans,  unless  mixed, 
does  not  change.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
we  would  place  an  Indian  baby  alongside  an 
Eskimo  or  Chinese  baby,  they  would  be 
found  physlcaUy  and  biologically  similar. 
The  bone  structvur.  color  of  eyes,  skin,  tex- 
ture of  the  hair,  and  other  things  are  the 
same. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  U.S.  Army  story  of 
World  War  n  wherein  our  land  forces  suf- 
fered numerous  Initial  setbacks  in  the  Pacific 
Jungle  fighting  against  the  Japvanese.  The 
Japanese  were  masters  at  camouflage,  in- 
filtrations; they  yelled,  blew  whistles  prior 
to  attack;  used  many  tactics  not  considered 
as  within  the  category  of  classical  warfare. 
In  need  of  immediate  instructions  to  field 
Jungle  commands,  the  then  Pentagon  re- 
quested advice  from  a  retired  U.S.  A.my  gen- 
eral who  had  many  years'  fighting  the  Huks 
and  Moroe  of  the  Philippines.  When  asked 
if  he  had  knowledge  of  any  treatise  already 
In  print,  that  contained  ■information  on  how 
to  fight  the  orientals  of  Asia,  he  recom- 
mended the  book  titled  "Custer's  Last  Stand." 
"But,  General,"  the  Pentagon  replied,  "Custer 
fought  American  Indians,  not  Japanese." 
The  general  answered  "they  are  the  same." 
They  are  basically  Asiatics.  They  fight  alike, 
they  think  alike  and  act  alike. 

Colimibiis  was  probably  guilty  of  the  mis- 
nomer "Indian"  as  applied  to  the  first  citizens 
of  North  America.  The  purpose  of  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus  was  to  find  a  shorter  route 
to  India.  He  assumed  he  had  found  India 
and  hence  called  the  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
"Indians."  So.  my  friends,  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Eastern  Shore  were  not  Indians, 
they  were  probably  Asiatics,  and  Pocahontas, 
who  pleaded  for  the  life  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
may  have  beep  a  fine  little  Chinese  girl. 


BOATS    AND    NAVIGATION 

Our  knowledge  of  farming  and  agrictilture 
is  less  than  5,000  years  of  age.  Our  original 
ancestors  must  have  been  carnlvorovia  or 
meat  eaters.  From  this  we  can  assume  the 
first  occupation  of  necessity  was  "hunting." 
Probably  the  second,  "boat  building"  and 
"navigation." 

The  discoverer  of  "buoyancy"  could  have 
been  some  caveman  who  fell  overboard  and 
found  he  could  float  himself  by  clinging  to 
a  log.  By  tlclng  six  logs  together  with  vines, 
he  had  a  raft  capable  of  transporting  his 
f;imily  across  some  river  to  better  hunting 
grounds.  First  means  of  propulsion  was 
probably  by  pole  method.  Finding  the  pole 
unusable  in  deep  water,  the  paddle  was 
born.  Two  paddles  are  better  than  one, 
hence  osixs  were  invented.  Then  came  sail, 
first  of  leaves  and  grass  until  the  making  of 
cloth  and  canvas. 

Sail  has  been  superseded  by  steam;  diesel 
power  came  next,  and  presently  we  are  In  the 
nuclear  age  of  marine  propulsion. 

The  u.se  of  steam  as  applied  to  navigation 
shoiUd  be  of  interest.  First  record  of  steam 
on  land  was  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  130  B.C. 
Temple  doors  were  operated  by  steam  power 
In  the  12th  century.  However,  Denis  Papln. 
a  French  physicist,  in  about  1680  gave  us  the 
cylinder,  the  piston,  and  the  safety  valve. 
This  made  possible  the  first  practical  recip- 
rocating engine  using  steam.  Prior  to  Papln 
was  Somerset  in  1663.  and  after  Papln  came 
Newcomer  in  1705  and  Watts  of  Scotland  in 
17G3.  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pitch  of 
Philadelphia  designed  and  built  a  successful 
steam-driven  ferryboat  In  1797.  Hence, 
Philadelphia  became  known  as  the  cradle  of 
steam  navigation  in  the  United  States.  In 
1807  Robert  Pulton  designed  the  Clermont 
which  made  the  successful  trip  from  New 
York  City  to  Albany.  Captain  Tripp,  a  dis- 
tinguished Eastern  Shore  citizen  from  Dor- 
chester County,  in  1813  designed  and  built 
the  first  successful  steamboat  to  operate  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  side  paddle  wheel  steam  vessel  design 
by  Fulton  proved  unsuccessful  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  by  reason  of  InsufBclent  power 
to  combat  the  strong  currents.  It  remained 
for  Colonel  Shreve  of  Louisiana  to  design 
the  wide  stern  paddle  wheel  that  extended 
the  entire  width  of  the  vessel.  Freight  was 
now  carried  successfully  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans.  Passenger  trade  soon  devel- 
oped by  adding  a  second  deck  to  these  Mis- 
sissippi steamboats.  The  passenger  deck 
was  divided  into  rooms  and  named  after 
the  various  States  of  the  Union.  Hence  they 
were  called  staterooms,  a  strictly  American 
term.  They  somehow  omitted  the  State  of 
Texas.  As  a  compromise  they  named  the 
pilot  house  the  Texas  house.  The  term  is 
still  used  today  on  some  modern  craft  op- 
erating on   the   Mississippi. 

Without  question,  ships  have  proved  the 
most  economical  vehicle  of  transportation 
ever  devised  by  man.  A  ship  carries  more 
burden  weight  as  compared  to  its  own 
weight  than  any  other  mediiun  of  trans- 
portation. Also,  no  nation  ever  became  a 
great  nation  without  merchant  ships. 

We  can  trace  the  origin  of  many  races  by 
their  type  of  watercraft.  If  we  accept  the 
theory  that  civilization  originated  some- 
where in  the  area  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  12 
tribes  formed  the  nucleus  of  civilization, 
we  find  that  the  tribe  of  Ham,  or  the  Ne- 
groids, moved  south  to  eventually  cover  all 
of  Africa.  How  about  the  Negroids  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea,  thousands  of  miles 
from  Africa?  There  Is  no  question  that  they 
proceeded  there  by  boat  across  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  Is  confirmed  by  the  design  of 
present  watercraft  used  by  the  headhunters 
of  New  Oiilnea  and  in  other  primitive  Pacific 
areas  where  boats  are  used  that  are  almost 
identical  In  design  to  those  used  in  Africa 
today. 
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other  tribes,  such  as  the  Goths,  Visgoths, 
Ostrogoths,  the  Normans,  Britons,  Teutons. 
Slavs,  Druids,  Plcts.  Celts,  and  others,  moved 
northeast  and  west  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Europe,  Russia.  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Scandinavian  areas.  All  perfected  their 
particular  type  of  boat  design.  The  Asian 
preferred  skin  boats;  they  are  still  In  use 
by  the  Eskimos.  The  Vikings  designed 
heavy,  seaworthy  woodcraft  that  were  able 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  roughest 
oceans. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Columbus  was 
a  very  late  comer  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador  In  1492. 
Almost  500  years  before  Columbus,  or  about 
the  year  1000,  there  was  an  established 
church  at  lliule,  Greenland.  Iceland  had 
a  parliament  of  sorts  prior  to  1000.  This 
brings  to  mind  historical  reference  to  a 
Greek  captain  named  Pytheas  who  sailed  out 
of  Marseilles.  France,  In  a  vessel  90  cubits 
long.  A  cubit  was  the  first  unit  of  meas- 
urement created  by  the  Eg3rptlanB.  Later 
on  came  digits,  feet,  hands,  etc.  A  cubit 
represents  the  distance  of  a  man's  forearm 
from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the 
elbow,  or  about  21  Inches.  The  vessel  was 
about  100  feet  long. 

Captain  Pytheas  sailed  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  English  Channel,  around  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  Iceland  some  500  miles 
to  the  northwest.  He  sailed  2  or  3  days  west 
out  of  Iceland  and  saw  land.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  Greenland,  less  than  250  miles  from 
Iceland.  The  year  was  330  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  You  can  read  about  this  In  a 
volume  titled  "The  World's  Greatest  Ad- 
ventures and  Exploration."  edited  by 
Vladlmer  Steffenson.  If  Captain  Pytheas 
could  approach  North  America  In  such  close 
proximity  more  than  18  centuries  before 
Columbus,  others  must  have  also  preceded 
Columbus  and  established  settlements  in 
North  America. 

MODERN    SHIPS 

Our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  other  serv- 
ices, would  be  rendered  operationally  im- 
potent without  supplies.  Battleships  are 
designed  toward  •  Invulnerability  against 
enemy  attack.  They  carry  only  limited  sup- 
plies; same  with  the  Army  and  Air  FV>rce. 
To  function  effectively,  they  must  be  heavily 
supplied  and  constantly  supplied. 

In  World  War  II,  85  percent  of  military 
supplies  were  transported  In  merchant  ships; 
In  the  Korean  war,  87  percent.  Sixty  10,000- 
ton  merchant  ships  per  month  arrived  in 
Pusan  and  Inchon  to  keep  our  troops  In 
supplies  In  Korea.  The  Hearst  coltminlst. 
Drew  Pearson,  stated  the  6th  U.S.  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  requires  35,000  to  45,000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  dally.  This  Is  but  one  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  items  as  food,  medicine, 
tools,  maintenance  supplies,  ammunition, 
etc.  Despite  great  scientific  advancement  In 
weapons  and  Implements  of  war,  modern 
armies  and  navies  use  more  supplies  than 
In  former  years.  Admiral  Mumma,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  wrote  an  Interesting  report  in 
the  American  Rifleman  magazine  a  few 
years  ago.  The  eidmiral,  a  specialist  on  small 
arms,  stated  that  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysbiirg 
It  required  286  rounds  of  ammunition  to  kill 
1  soldier.  In  the  Korean  war.  It  required 
50,000  rounds  to  kill  1  Communist.  In 
World  War  n,  as  In  World  War  I,  we  were 
short  of  troop  transports  and  freight  vessels. 
We  paid  the  British  $100  million  Just  for  the 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  carry 
our  troops  to  Australia  and  other  areas  In 
World  War  n.  To  depend  again  on  foreign 
ships  to  guarantee  supplies  to  our  military 
forces  would  amount  to  military  and  national 
suicide.  By  reason  of  the  advent  of  rockets 
and  missiles,  we  will  not  again  have  3  or  3 


years  opportvmlty  to  build  &  merchant  fleet 
as  this  great  country  was  able  to  do  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  IL 

Modem  merchant  ships  are  now  among  the 
largest  In  the  world.  The  MV  Universe 
Leader  is  over  900  feet  In  length  and  a  125- 
foot  beam.  Many  now  carry  60.000  tons  of 
cargo. 

The  MV  Ore  Mercury  carried  over  60.000 
tons  of  iron  ore  on  one  trip  into  Baltimore 
In  1963;  others,  the  Cosmic,  Nini,  Epic.  Ban- 
dac,  carried  34,000  to  49,000  tons  in  single 
trips  to  Baltimore.  Fifty  thovisand  tons  is  not 
very  impressive  when  said  quickly,  but  I 
point  out  that  to  duplicate  this  transporta- 
tion feat  in  railroad  cars  at  60  tons  capacity 
each  would  require  1,000  railroad  cars.  To 
attempt  this  by  5-ton  trucks  would  entail 
10,000  5-tou  motortrucks.  To  operate  such 
trucks  24  hours  dally,  as  the  vessel  Is  op- 
erated, would  require  3  drivers  per  car, 
or  a  total  of  30,000  drivers.  The  total  crew 
on  the  Ore  Mercury  1*^63  men.  So  you  see  the 
previous  statement  that  a  ship  has  been  the 
most  economical  means  of  transportation 
ever  devised  by  man  is  neither  an  exaggera- 
tion or  an  untrutli. 

MARTLAND    PORT   ATTTHORITT 

The  Maryland  Port  Authority  was  created 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land In  1956,  for  the  prime  purpose  of  in- 
creasing waterborne  export  and  Import  com- 
merce from  and  Into  the  State.  This  to  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens  of  the  State.  Maryland, 
In  my  opinion,  should  have  had  a  port  au- 
thority 50  years  ago.  Houston,  Tex.,  has  had 
an  active  port  authority  for  more  than  30 
years;  New  York  over  50  years;  London  over 
100;  Liverpool  over  160.  Ports  in  Europe 
have  equaled  or  exceeded  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain In  the  age  of  their  port  authorities. 
Since  1956  the  Maryland  Port  Authority  has 
accomplished  many  port  Improvements.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Stanton,  executive  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Port  Authority,  has  written  an  illumi- 
nating article  appearing  In  the  "Anglo- 
American  Trade  News"  of  London,  dated 
March  1964,  pointing  out  a  20th  century 
renaissance  of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

To  date,  the  Maryland  Port  Authority  has 
completed,  or  has  undertaken,  the  follow- 
ing; 

1.  Purchase  and  development  of  Dundalk 
marine  terminal.  Initially  expended  $12 
million;  by  1965,  will  have  expended  a  total 
of  $19,500,000. 

2.  Rebuilt  Hawkins  Point  pier  at  a  cost 
of  $3,041,900. 

3.  Purchased  the  former  quarantine  prop- 
erty for  future  waterfront  development. 

4.  Completed  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Locvist  Point  Terminal  at  a 
final  cost  In  6  years  of  $30  million. 

5.  Designed  and  completed  a  marginal  ter- 
minal and  sheds  at  Cambridge,  Md;  $600,000 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
$600,000  on  loan  by  the  Maryland  Port  Au- 
thority, or  a  total  of  $1,100,000.  Channel 
dredged  from  18  to  25  feet. 

6.  At  Criefield.  Md.,  the  port  authority  de- 
signed and  completed  harbor  Improvement 
to  the  extent  of  $851,900. 

7.  Along  with  other  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  we  have  received  approval  to 
provide  a  42 -foot  channel  from  Cape  Henry 
to  Baltimore.  Completion  of  the  project  will 
be  In  1965. 

8.  The  C.  &  D.  Canal  is  being  Improved  at 
a  totsJ  cost  of  $100  million. 

There  have  been  other  Improvements  to- 
ward Increase  of  marine  trade  in  the  State. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  again  that  shipping  is 
accepted  as  the  largest  industry  In  the  State 
affording  direct  employment  to  over  40,000, 
and  Indirect  employment  to  more  than 
250,000. 

I  hope  you  have  found  these  remarks  of 
interest. 


The  opinions  expressed  are  personal  and 
do  not  of  neceaaity  reflect  the  opinion  of 
others  or  that  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  mu- 
nlclptd  agency.  I  express  sincere  thanks  for 
your  attention. 


Settlement  of  the  Railroad  Dixpnte 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AKKANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  23. 1964 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  expressing  great  delight,  and  I 
think  the  delight  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  settlement  of  the 
issues  between  railroad  management  and 
the  brotherhood  employees. 

For  almost  5  years  the  country  has 
been  plagued  with  one  of  the  sharpest 
controversies  that  has  developed  in  this 
country  in  the  field  of  management  and 
labor  relations.  President  Eisenhower 
wrestled  with  this  problem  extensively 
and  tried  to  help  resolve  It.  President 
Kennedy  had  the  matter  come  to  a  head, 
and  he  was  really  put  to  the  test,  as 
were  we  in  the  Congress,  in  trying  to  re- 
solve the  issues,  and  you  are  familiar 
with  what  we  did.  We  had  a  right  to 
rely  on  the  assurances  that  these  addi- 
tional issues  could  be  settled. 

President  Johnson  has  done,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
jobs.  I  have  the  highest  commendation 
for  the  President,  Mr.  Wirtz,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  for  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  them  in  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  resolve  these  highly  controversial 
and  important  issues  in  this  field.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  jobs  that  I  have  seen 
accomplished  in  my  experience  In  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  manage- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry  and  my 
compliments  to  the  brotherhood  for 
their  efforts  in  really  joining  together 
for  the  first  time  in  some  5  years  with 
hard  bargaining,  as  it  was  intended  un- 
der the  law,  in  joining  the  issues  and 
arriving  at  a  settlement. 

I  think  we  all  owe  them,  and  certainly 
President  Johnson,  and  his  associates 
our  thanks  for  their  untiring  efforts  and 
the  accomplishment  brought  about  in 
the  settlement  of  this  most  controversial 
problem,  and  therefore  relieving  us  of  the 
responsibility,  which  would  have  been  a 
very  nasty  thing.  I  commend  all  of  those 
involved  with  this  very  worthy  accom- 
plishment. 

The  American  people  have  been  re- 
lieved of  a  very  real  threat  that  would 
have  had  dire  consequences  and  caused 
suffering  and  hardship  throughout  the 
country. 

I  am  sure  we  can  look  forward  to 
cooperation  and  harmony  within  the 
railroad  industry  in  the  years  to  come. 
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I  REPRESENTATIVES 


or  lCZN|fKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Tuesday.  A  rril  7. 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.    M".  Speaker.  Sunday, 
May  3,  marks  the  153  i  anniversary  of  the 


3cl   of  May   Polish 


Constitution,    from 


which  I  should  like  lo  quote: 
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and  delivery  of  the  Concrxssional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  foUowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
reqiectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  HouBe  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGRESSioNAi.  RECORD.  In  TVi-polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  eVj -point 
t3rpe;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retiu-ned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  tjrpe.  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congression.\l 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized;  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  flr^  adjoximment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunlttee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subconunlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  nile  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjoiu'nment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hoiises 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plac« 
In  the  proceedings. 


New  Boston  Looks  Good  to  Visitinf  Gty 
Plaanerf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  icAssACHiTsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  27. 1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  and  International  city  planners 
recently  held  a  convention  In  Boston, 
Mass.  They  were  interested  In  city 
planning,  including  the  leadership  and 
plans  and  work  of  the  Boston  redevelop- 
ment administration,  an  agency  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

In  accordance  with  an  article  written 
by  Anthony  J.  Gudls,  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  April  12,  1964, 
they  were  very  much  impressed  with  the 
progress  made  in  Boston. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  this  informa- 
tive article  of  Anthony  J.  Gudis: 
New  Boston  Looks  Good  to  Vi8rriSi5"X!rrT 
Plankkm  :    Amazed — Enthusiastic — Chal- 
lenged 

(By  Anthony  J.  Yudis) 

National  and  International  city  planners 
left  Boston  last  week  with  some  food  for 
thought  to  digest  on  the  long  plane  rides 
home,  a  diet  furnished  by  the  host  city's 
mABslve  plans  for  rebuilding  Itself. 

Throughout  the  6-day  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  at  the 
Statler  Hilton,  visitors  had  many  questions 
about  the  city's  program. 

And  there  was  no  question,  after  polling 
some  of  the  visitors,  that  they  were  Im- 
pressed at  what's  happening  In  Boston. 

Some  were  apprehensive  about  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  city's  program  and  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  In  the  haste  to  rebuUd  In 
a  shcxt  time  perhaps  qviallty  long-range 
planning  principles  may  suffer  and  the  re- 
sults nxay  be  less  than  desired. 

ONLY  mUSTRATION 

One  topic  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
visitors  was  Boston's  apparently  unorthodox 
departure  In  planning  fimctlons  that  are  un- 
heard of  In  most  cities. 

This  Is  the  theory  advanced  by  Develop- 
ment Administrator  Edward  J.  Logue,  that 
city  planning  and  renewal  fiinctlons  both 
should  be  Integrated,  each  complementing 
the  other. 

The  purists  In  city  planning  concerned 
with  long-range  results  took  the  pKMltlon 
that  mixing  of  the  two  violated  all  soimd- 
plannlng  principles. 

But  the  reorganization  was  defended  by 
Logue  who  noted  Uiat  "only  an  exercise  In 
frustration"  can  be  the  result  of  trying  to 
stem  Increasing  blight  with  an  aloof  plan- 
ning agency. 

Also  looked  on  with  disdain  by  many  of 
the  planners  was  Boston's  slogan  of  "Plan- 
ning With  People." 

Leave  It  to  the  qualified  planners  and  not 
the  "mobs,"  was  the  general  attitude.  Logue, 
however,  admitted  It  was  impossible  to  plan 
a  renewal  program  on  a  block-by-block 
consent  basis  and  that,  in  theory,  the  citizen 
p€«tlclpatlon  has  a  limit.     In  general  terms 


Appendix 

he  replied  that  the  unmotivated  Just  can't 
be  motivated  to  take  part. 

But  on  the  whole,  "impressive"  la  the  word 
iised  by  many  of  the  visitors  who  toured  the 
renewal  areas  here. 


WHAT   AN    AOVANTAOE 

"I'm  amazed  at  what  Boston  Is  doing,"  said 
John  D.  Spaeth,  Seattle  city  planner,  who 
recalls  an  earlier  Boston  visit. 

He  notes  a  "marvelous  enthusiasm  and 
obviously  there's  a  spirit  h«'e  that  others 
woxild  like  to  emulate  In  their  areas.  The 
most  Important  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the 
attempt  to  blend  the  new  with  old  that  Is 
worthy  of  preservation." 

SpAeth  said  he  was  Impressed  with  the 
architectural  talent  lending  Itself  In  design 
advisory  capacity  to  the  city's  renewal  pro- 
gram and  cited  the  advantage  Boston  and 
Cambridge  enjoys  in  that  respect. 

"Boston's  Is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in 
the  country,"  notes  E.  H.  Hendrlckson,  plan- 
ning and  public  ways  constiltant,  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  and  Services,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Irving  Hand,  planning  director,  Metropoli- 
tan Planning  Commission  for  Nashville  and 
Davidson  Counties  In  Tennessee,  sees  ex- 
citing things  happening  here  and  reminds 
us  that  In  Nashville  there  Is  also  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  planning  and  urban 
renewals 

THAT'S    CX>OPEKATION 

"The  emphasis  here  on  rehabilitation  and 
conservation  Is  most  significant — and  I  think 
the  most  difficult  answer  to  urban  renewal. 

"Yoiir  Government  center,"  said  Hand,  "Is 
sure  to  become  a  focus  for  this  community." 

Hand  said  he  was  most  Impressed  with  tiie 
"treznendoos  citizen  participation  in  Wash- 
ington Park,  "nils  Is  the  message  I  hope  to 
take  back  with  me."  He  made  his  remarks 
following  a  visit  to  Freedom  House  in  Rox- 
b\iry  where  civic  leaders  detailed  their  plans 
and  hopes  for  a  new  Washington  Park. 

Twonto's  commissioner  at  development, 
Walter  Manthorpe,  trying  to  sell  his  com- 
munity on  the  soundness  of  a  waterfront 
development,  Is  looking  at  Boston  for  scxne 
selling  points. 

TOO  MUCH    AT   ONCE? 

Manthorpe  says  urban  redevelopment  is 
comparatively  new  in  his  city  "and  we  ate 
still  exploring  It,  but  I  am  going  back  very 
conscious  of  what  you  are  doing  here." 

He  Is  pcu'tlcularly  ImiN-eesed  with  ^e 
"enormoxis  complexity  of  the  program  and 
the  Involvement  of  so  many  different  agen- 
cies. I  sometimes  wonder  If  you  aren't  try- 
ing to  do  too  much.  But  It  certainly  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  experiments  in  the 
whole  of  North  America." 

"I'm  also  Impressed  with  the  confidence 
you  people  have  In  the  ability  to  achieve  re- 
habilitation. In  Toronto,  I'm  pessimistic 
about  achieving  this." 

Manthorpe  says  he's  been  watching  the 
waterfront  development  proposals  and  per- 
suaded the  Toronto  developers  of  a  similar 
project  to  hire  Cambridge  Planner  Kevin 
Lynch,  as  a  consultant.  Lynch,  who  served 
the  same  post  for  the  local  waterfront  iwoj- 
ect,  "has  "been  very  helpful  in  selling  the 
project,"  said  Manthorpe. 

Manthrope  notes  that  the  Toronto  Bocu^ 
of  Trade  has  been  opposed  to  the  Idea  of 
a  fancy  residential  watei<ront  and  he  has 
to  sell  It  on  the  idea.  He  notes  the  board  is 
eqtUvalent  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  on  the  opposite  pole,  has  ini- 


tiated   and    financed   the    planning    of    the 
Atlantic  Avenue  waterfront. 

NOW  THAT'S  LOW  COST 

Charles  A.  Blessing,  director  of  city  plan- 
ning for  Detroit,  says  that  from  what  he  has 
seen  around  the  country,  "Boston  In  terms  of 
vitality  Is  setting  a  high  mark." 

The  compliment  Is  more  meaningful  con- 
sidering Blessing's  home  base  has  achieved 
some  major  renewal  accomplishments. 

Blessing  expressed  some  amazement  at 
what  he  considers  are  the  rental  schedules 
sought  for  the  Washington  Park  area.  This 
would  be  a  definite  breakthrough  in  lower 
cost  housing,  he  notes. 

The  effort  to  Involve  as  many  people  In  the 
planning  process  Is  fvmdamentally  sound  and 
needed,  he  thinks. 

The  waterfront  project  he  sees  as  most 
promising  and  "It  Is  certainly  most  logical 
to  exploit  the  harbor  and  water  as  they 
Intend  to  do." 

He  also  liked  the  Idea  of  transfcxmlng  the 
old  granite  warehoiues  along  the  waterfront 
Into  apartments,  "and  the  concept  of  leaving 
the  North  End  as  It  Is  also  Is  a  soimd  one." 


President  Johnson's  Leadership  in  Settle- 
ment of  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SBHATHERS 

or  nouDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmSD  STATES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Major  Victory  for  John- 
son," published  In  yesterday's  Miami 
Daily  News.  The'  editorial  commends 
President  Johnson  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  settlement  of  the  rail- 
road labor  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Majob  Victort  roR  Johnson 

President  Johnson  can  be  forgiven  his  una- 
bashed pride  over  setlement  of  the  railroad 
crisis.  He  wc»-ked  harder  at  avoiding  the 
nationwide  strike  threatened  for  April  10 
than  he  has  worked  at  anything  since  as- 
suming office  last  November,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  resolving  a  dispute  which  had  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  two  other  Presidents. 

The  disagreement  between  the  railroads 
and  their  unions  over  work  rules  dated  to 
1950.  Despae  an  overwhelming  niunber  of 
findings  in  support  of  the  railroads'  eBortt 
to  eliminate  unecessary  labor  costs,  the  un- 
ions reused  to  come  to  terms. 

Union  leaders  angrily  resented  well- 
foiinded  accusations  of  "featherbedding." 
They  foiight  doggedly  to  preserve  the  Jobs 
and  seniority  of  their  members,  and  to  seme 
extent  they  succeeded. 

Over  6  years  of  almost  continuing  strike 
threats,  the  case  twice  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  the  subject  of  special  studies 
by   a   Presidential   c(xnmlsslon,    arbitration 
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O'Han's  Rmgi  ide  View  Fram  Capitol 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  nxzMoiB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Mondoi '.  AprU  27. 1964 

Ifr.  FINNEOLN.  ICr.  Speaker,  the 
Wasliington  Foe  k  In  Its  April  27  Inue. 
under  the  bylins  of  Phil  Casey,  baa  a 
moat  peroepttre  picture  of  our  colleague 
BaiBATT  O'Haba  s  history  as  newsman, 
author,  eommen  ator,  lefislator,  and  all- 
around  man. 

Any  further  c<  mment  would  be  super- 
flooua.    I  heart!  f  commend  its  reading: 

O'Haba's  RxNonm  Vxiw  Twom.  Capttol 
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O'HAaA,  who  must  be  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  alert  octogenarians  In  history, 
wrote  a  history  of  boxing  b«u:k  in  1909,  when 
he  waa  27  years  old.  Called  "Prom  Plgg  to 
Johnson,"  It  was  aerlallzed  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  by  Mencken. 

Plgg  was  not  really  the  first  British  heavy- 
weight champion,  CHara  said.  He  was  Just 
the  first  one  whoee  name  CHaka  could  find. 
The  first  one  was  a  butcher  who  defeated 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  footman  In  1681.  A 
reporter  for  the  Protestant  Mercury,  a  Brit- 
ish newspaper,  covered  the  thing  but  neg- 
lected to  get  the  butcher's  name. 

CHasa,  who  did  not  even  run  for  Congress 
until  he  was  66,  has  missed  only  two  roll- 
calla  In  the  past  11  years.  He  has  a  string 
of  2.207  rollcalls  going  for  him  and  he  is  going 
to  keep  on  showing  up. 

"I've  shown  up  with  a  cut  head,  with  torn 
pants,  and  feeling  real  bad,"  he  said,  "but 
I  keep  on  doing  It.  I've  even  turned  down 
Invitations  to  the  White  Hoiise  because  I 
didn't  want  to  miss  a  rollcall  or  a  quorum 
call."  • 

He  missed  one  rollcall  because  a  friend 
died.  "I'd  known  him  for  half  a  century." 
said  O'HAaA,  "and  I  figured  I  should  go  with 
him  to  the  graveyard." 

The  Illinois  Oongreasman's  background  is 
a  varied,  exciting  one.  At  14  he  went  on  a 
Smithsonian  Institution  expedition  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  accompanied  a  military  ex- 
pedition marking  the  route  for  an  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  In  Nicaragua.  At  15.  he  en- 
listed tn  the  Army  and  landed  In  Cuba  just 
S  days  after  Teddy  Roosevelt.  He  Is  a  veteran 
of  both  the  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War  and 
World  War  I. 

At  20,  O'HAaA  waa  sports  edltOT  for  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper,  and  at  21  he  was  sports 
editor  for  the  Chicago  American.  Later,  he 
waa  Sunday  editor  for  the  Chicago  Ebtamlner. 
He  had  attended  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Northwestern  University  and  studied 
law  on  the  side.  He  founded  a  magazine. 
Chicago  magazine,  that  lasted  several 
years,  and  at  80  became  the  yoimgest  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  In  the  hlatory  of  Illinois. 

He  headed  a  commission  that  fought  for 
the  eatabllahment  of  the  first  minimum 
wage  law  In  Illlnota.  He  took  over  the  presi- 
dency at  a  Hollywood  motion  picture  com- 
pany formerly  headed  by  the  famous  D.  W. 
Orlfflth  and  left  this  to  serve  In  World 
War  I. 

He  became  a  prtantnent  criminal  lawyer. 
handling  more  than  200  murder  cases,  never 
losing  a  client  to  the  electric  chair.  He  had 
a  nightly  radio  program  for  5  years  on  an 
American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  radio  station  In 
Chicago.  He  wrote  several  books.  Includ- 
ing a  history  and  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  waa  written  with  Marie  Crowe, 
who  is  now  his  secretary  here. 

And  after  all  thia.  at  the  age  of  66  In  1948, 
O'HAaA  ran  for  Congreaa.  He  got  elected  as  a 
Democrat  while  hla  dlatrlct  was  voting  for 
Republican  Thomas  Dewey  for  President. 
He  got  beat  the  next  time  around,  but  haa 
been  elected  eaoii  time  ever  since,  and  be 
plana  to  keep  on. 

He  took  out  a  bound  resume  of  his  old 
magazine,  whleb  featured  fact  and  flctlcoi 
plecea,  humor  and  sports  and  photos. 

In  one  Issue  there  was  a  cover  photo  of  a 
'Xhioago  bathing  girl."  and  It  showed  a 
pretty  gtrl  who  looked  aa  though  she  had 
dreaied  for  a  hllmaid.  And  ttiere  was  some 
tntereetlng  atorlea:  "BCary  KHaabeth^  House" 
(being  the  mlahopa  of  a  bevy  of  six  Chicago 
malda) ;  "Their  Secret  Sin."  and  a  three-part 
serial,  "O'Relly,  the  Woman  and  the  Em- 
pire— a  30th-century  romance  setting  ftwrth 
what  a  man  will  do  for  the  woman  he  lovea," 
wrlttoi  by  O'HAaA.  himself. 

O'HAaA  not  only -does  not  mind  his  age,  he 
ravda  in  It. 

"One  cC  my  Uggeat  aaaeta  la  my  age,"  aald 
O'HABa.  'Teoplfl  reaoit  being  forced  to  retire 
at  86.    Tliey  dont  like  the  doors  being  cloaed 


to  them.     Even  If  they  don't  like  me,  they 
like  to  see  me  elected.    I'm  a  part  of  them. 

"Why,  when  I  waa  first  elected,  there  were 
more  people  coming  to  vote  In  wheelchairs 
and  on  crutches  than  had  ever  been  seen  be- 
fore. I  got  the  old  people  voting  as  well  as 
the  young.  Once  there  was  a  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  what  remains  of  it,  I'm  sure.  Is  my 
Second  Congressional  District  In  Chicago." 


Sonriyal  Throu|:h  Mineral  Strenfth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  27. 1964 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  mineral  re- 
sources and  production  to  the  economic 
growth,  progress,  and  defense  of  the 
United  States,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Charles  Will  Wright,  former 
Chief  of  the  Mining  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRo. 

Dr.  Wright  makes  several  suggestions 
which  deserve  careful  and  thorough 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SxTKVivAi,  TBaoucH  MmxaAL  Stsxngth:  How 

THK    UNrrxD    Stars     Cam     Add    to    Its 

MINOLAI,  Stvxmgth 

The  nudn  concern  today  Is  how  we  are  to 
supply  future  demands  for  minerals  to  main- 
tain our  Industrial  and  military  atrength.  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  our  growing  population. 
The  latter  la  being  estimated  to  Increase  from 
187  mlUlon  to  350  million  In  the  year  2000, 
or  about  double,  and  oiu'  groaa  national  prod- 
uct may  Increase  from  about  9480  billion  to 
over  $1^850  billion,  or  four  tlmea.  There  are 
several  ways  to  meet  these  greater  d«nands, 
namely: 

1.  Every  effort  must  be  made  by  our  ad- 
ministration, through  tax  and  tariff  benefits, 
to  encourage  American  mining  companies, 
with  interests  abroad,  to  expand  mine  open- 
tions  and  development  projects  and  to  Induce 
the  World  Bank,  the  Exlmbank  and  the 
Inter -American  Development  Bank  to  extend 
credits  to  American  mining  companies,  in 
which  local  mine  Inveatora  and  banks  may 
participate,  for  mining  and  metallurgical 
projecte,  which  will  Increaae  the  output  of 
minerals  that  are  In  short  supply  for  export 
to  the  United  States. 

2.  As  the  United  States  Is  the  largest  Im- 
porter and  cons\imer  of  minerals  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  It  should  urge  the 
American  Republics  to  estebliah  a  common 
market  for  mineral  trade  aa  weU  aa  a  mineral 
policy  that  will  be  feaalble  and  acceptable 
to  all  the  republlca,  not  In  conflict  with  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States,  and  nonpollt- 
Ical.  Thla  should  be  studied  without  delay 
by  the  local  mines  departmente,  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

3.  Deterioration  of  our  poature  In  inter- 
national affairs  la  at  tha  root  of  the  aasaults 
being  made  against  our  foreign  enterprise. 
The  outlook  for  Improvement  la  dlamal.  In 
fact  some  of  o\ir  mining  companies  are  com- 
ing back  home.  United  Statea  and  Canadian 
reeourcea  look  very  good  to  them  now  for 
the    long    pull.      National    mineral    policy 
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should  recognize  this  situation  and  give 
greater  incentives  to  Improvement  of  our 
self-siifflclency  through  stlmuliis  of  domestic 
production  and  development  of  Its  own 
mineral  resotirces. 

4.  Aa  our  Industrial  and  military  strengrth 
lies  In  our  ability  to  produce  and  acquire 
mineral  products,  the  vital  Importance  of 
stockpile  is  not  siifBciently  recognized. 
Those  In  control  who  threaten  to  dispose  of 
them  should  realize  the  need  to  maintain  our 
stockpiles  and  a  defense  reserve — protection 
against  being  deprived  of  foreign  supply 
sources  upon  which  we  are  dependent  for 
many  of  the  strategic  metals  and  minerals. 

5.  Carry  out ,  the  10-year  plan  for  the 
Americas,  as  outlined  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  establish  local  reforms  that  will 
encourage  development  of  each  country's 
mineral  resources,  by  private  enterprise,  and 
win  Increase  mineral  exporte  that  will  add 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  mineral  {m-o- 
duclng  republlca.  To  avoid  misuse  of  funds, 
aid  should  consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
machinery  and  equipment  for  mine  and 
metallurgical  plante  and  supplies. 

6.  To  ban  shlpmenta  of  machinery  and 
strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Includ- 
ing Cuba,  from  the  United  States  and  to  dis- 
courage BXich  trade  by  the  Western  Powers 
that  will  btilld  up  their  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary potential  as  requested  by  the  UJS.  Oov- 
emment,  whose  wishes  are  now  being  Ignored 
by  Great  Britain.  France,  Spain,  and  other 
countries. 

The  Red  nations  are  directing  their  strug- 
gle for  mineral  strength  principally  against 
the  United  States.  As  metals  are  the  Indls- 
pensablee  for  Industrial  and  military  power, 
they  are  striving  to  gain  contnd  of  available 
sources  61  supply  within  the  free  world  coun- 
tries and  are  contracting  with  mineral  pro- 
ducers for  future  deliveries.  From  1964  to 
1962  OcMiununlat-controlled  nations  In- 
creased their  production  of  Iron  ore,  steel, 
and  chromlte  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  world's  total;  that  of  manganese  ore 
and  tungsten  trom  one-third  to  over  one- 
half;  of  aluminum,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third,  and  of  copper  from 
one-eighth  to  one-sixth,  in  1963.  These  In- 
creases are  most  distiirblng,  as  there  was  a 
corresponding  decrease  In  that  of  the  West- 
em  Powers.  They  reflect  a  growing  compe- 
tition to  acquire  mineral  supplies  by  our 
adversaries. 

The  United  States,  with  less  than  one-six- 
teenth of  the  world's  population,  consmnes 
about  one-sixth  of  the  world's  mlnotU  out- 
put. It  is  largely  dependent  upon  Latin 
America,  the  African  stetes,  and  other  free 
world  areas  for  mineral  sui^lies  to  maintain 
indxistrial  and  military  supremacy.  We  are 
in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  some  of  our 
traditional  sources,  such  as  tin  from  south- 
east Asia,  cobalt  from  the  Congo,  and  man- 
ganese ore  from  Brazil,  because  of  political 
changes  and  anti-American  attitude  within 
these  countries.  Inspired  by  our  adversarlea. 
Conununlst  Influence  has  enootiraged  Mex- 
ico, Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  to  nation- 
alize their  mining  industries.  Argentina  has 
increased  Income  tax  on  American  oU  com- 
panies to  70  percent  and  Chile  on  American 
copper  companies  to  80  percent.  This  Is  re- 
grettable, as  local  capital  hesitates  to  Invest 
In  mining  ventures,  and  In  most  cases  they 
haven't  the  necessary  technical  and  m<ina- 
gerial  staff  or  marketing  facilities  for  large- 
scale  operations. 

Today's  unbalanced  situation  of  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  problem  has  been  recognized 
by  Industry  and  the  Department  of  Interior. 
To  meet  our  emerging  needs  In  the  event  of 
interruption  of  regular  flow  of  mineral  sup- 
plies from  foreign  areas,  stockpiles  have  and 
are  being  accumulated.  Fortunately,  the  vi- 
tal Importance  of  adequate  suppUea  ot  atra- 
teglc  mlnerala  la  now  being  reoognlzed  by 
Congress  and  the  President. 


How  One  Iowa  School  DUconrafes 
Dropouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1964 

Mr:  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  school  dropouts  is  getting 
more  and  more  attention,  and  some 
school  administrators  are  even  looking 
to  Washington  for  a  solution.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, however,  to  an  example  of  how 
this  problem  can  be  met  at  the  local  level 
through  the  intelligence  and  Ingenuity 
of  students  and  their  instructors. 

At  Frank  L.  Smart  Junior  High  School 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  eight  students  who 
compose  the  bulletin  board  planning 
committee,  and  their  adviser,  Mrs.  John 
Worthman,  have  c(Hne  up  with  a  hard- 
hitting, graphic  illustration  to  all  of 
their  Junior  high  school  classmates  on 
the  value  of  staying  in  school  through 
graduation. 

They  have  covered  an  entire  black- 
boso-d  in  one  classroom  with  the  help 
wanted  columns  of  newspapers.  Ad- 
vertisements for  menial  Jobs  of  the  tsrpe 
those  without  high  school  educations 
might  expect  to  get  are  circled  in  black. 
Printed  in  large  letters  across  the  top 
of  the  ads  is  the  question,  "So  you  want 
to  quit  school?" 

A  smaller  sign  over  ads  for  waitresses, 
laimdry  workers,  and  window-cleaning 
employees  warns,  "Then  your  future  is 
here."  Across  from  this  is  a  panel  of 
help  wanted  ads  in  which  a  high 
school  diploma  is  listed  as  one  of  the  re- 
quir^nents.  The  warning  sign  there 
states,  "This  can  never  be  your  future." 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  Mrs. 
Worthman  and  her  student  committee 
for  facing  this  issue  so  realistically  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  an  idea  which  can 
be  copied  by  other  schools  throughout 
the  Nation. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  1  wish  to  in- 
clude the  news  stories  from  the  Daven- 
port (Iowa)  Morning  Democrat  and  the 
Daveiu>ort  (Iowa)  Daily  Times,  rec- 
ognizing this  valuable  project.  The 
stories  follow: 

(From  the  Mc»-nlng  Democrat,  Apr.  16,  1S64] 
Task  Hxb),  Dbofouts 


Students  at  Davenport's  Frank  L.  Snuu-t 
School  are  seeing  graphic  evidence  of  the 
bleak  future  that  faces  the  school  dropout. 

An  entire  blackboard  In  one  classroom  Is 
covered  with  the  "help  wanted"  colunuia  of 
newspapers.  Advertlsemento  for  menial  jobs 
at  the  type  those  without  high  school  edu- 
cations might  expect  to  get  are  circled  In 
black. 

Printed  In  large  letters  across  the  top  of 
the  ads  Is  the  question,  "So  you  want  to 
quit  school?" 

A  smaller  sign  over  ads  for  waitresses, 
laundryworkers,  and  wlndowcleanlng  em- 
ployees warns,  "Then  your  future  Is  here." 

Across  from  this  la  a  panel  of  "help 
wanted"  ads  In  which  ••high  school  diploma 
Is  required.  The  somber  sign  there  states, 
"Thia  can  never  be  your  future." 

It's  all  part  of  a  growing  campaign  to  halt 


moiuitlng  school  dropoute  In  Davenport. 
School  officials  feel  this  presentation  has 
been  particularly  effective. 

It  lete  the  student  see  exactly  the  types  of 
Jobs  he  can  hope  to  hold  If  he  drops  out  of 
school.  Low  wages  and  poor  opportunities 
are  emphasized. 


[From  the  Davenport    (Iowa)    Daily  Times, 

Apr.  16, 1964] 

PxojECT  Aim  :  DisoouaAOx  Dbopottts 

(By  Barbara  Butler) 

A  group  of  Davenport  Junior  high  schoolers 
have  lavuiched  a  project  to  show  their  fel- 
low studente  the  need  for  steylng  in  school. 

The  eight  pupils  who  compose  the  bulletin 
board  planning  committee  at  Smart  Junior 
High  School,  with  their  adviser  Mrs.  John 
Worthman,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  graph- 
ically Illustrating  the  Job  future  of  the 
school  dropout  along  with  that  of  the  stu- 
dent who  continues  through  graduation. 

In  the  main  hall  of  the  school,  where  all 
students  pctfs  by  during  the  day,  a  giant 
bulletin  board  is  headed  "So  you  plan  to 
quit  school." 

The  rest  of  the  board  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  advertlsemente  clipped  from  the 
help  wanted  columns  of  newspapers. 

Over  one  group  covering  Jobs  for  cleaning 
women,  dlshwashMi,  carhopa,  babysitters, 
and  window  cleaners  Is  the  heading  "Then 
Your  Futiu-e  Is  Here." 

A  second  colmnn  Including  Jobs  which 
require  a  high  school,  and  in  some  cases  a 
college  diploma.  Is  headed  "This  can  never  be 
yovu  future." 

The  presentation  has  been  termed  partic- 
ularly effective  by  Davenport  school  officials 
who  are  exertLag  all-out  efforts  to  keep  all 
Davenport  children  In  school  until  gradua- 
tion. 


Where  the  West  Befiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OV  nZBMjLSKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  time  of  year  when  the  travel  sections 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  begin  to 
burgecm  with  handsome  layouts  and  ad- 
vertising spreads  extolling  the  virtues  of 
various  sections  of  America.  ^ 

In'  a  recent  editorial,  radio  station 
WOW  in  Omaha  J(^ned  the  trend  and 
urged  its  listeners  to  explore  the  vacaticm 
attractions  In  Nebraska  which  are  both 
unique  and  easily  accessible. 

WOW  addressed  its  invitation  to  its 
listeners  in  the  Midwest  region.  I  would 
like  to  extend  the  invitation — to  cover 
the  entire  country.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

WHxax  THK  West  Begins 

Summer  vacation  time  Is  almost  here 
again.  And  while  we  don't  have  anything 
against  the  big  trips — the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  and  the  like — ^we  do  think  a  lot  of 
people  overlook  the  vacation  posslbUltlea  In 
Nebraska. 

The  slogan  "Nebraska,  Where  the  West 
BeglDS"  la  aomethlng  more  than  Inspiration 
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Taka  longbom 
y«<»l    th»n>»  to 
ets  wlio  rauaded 
brutMlnttM 
tcxlfty  and  you 
Just  outalde  Val< 
zlgbt  out  oC  our 
you  will  be  ooe 
a    froatlar 
alao  one  of  the 
country,  along 
Uf  flab- 
Then,  therel 
■Me  of  Korth 
•tliacy  and 
Just  north  ot 


lirgaet 
wllti 


home  of  Daniel 
tkn**  nrrt 
home  of  Jay 
City— the 
etdtore  and 
Fort  Boblneoa, 
Oen.  Douglae 
the  urn  of  a 
thla  Is  but  a  ■amj 
way  baa  much  to 
vacatloo.  we 
att-Wetif  ■■>■  tour 
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dreamed  up  In  t  ae  Nebraska  Game  C<sn- 


eattle.     lltey  are  not  ex- 
Cherry  County  ranch- 
up  the  last  of  the  big 
niey  Bomber  some  aoo 
go  up  to  Fort  Nlotarara. 
tine.,  and  see  something 
trontlar  past.     If  you  do, 
the  few  alive  ever  to  see 
Fort    Niobrara    has 
buffalo  herds  In  the 
elk.  antelope,  wild  ducks, 
of  prairie  dog  towns. 

BUI'S  ranch  }ust  out- 

aod  Indian  pow-wows 

Indian  Reaervationa 

There  Is  the  National 

Beatrice,    the 


Bi  [ff  alo : 
Platte 
Wlmebago 
OBuha. 


Mont  ment   near 


bomiiteader. 
Sterling 
eaantr:*8 
f  oun<  ur 


If-eeman.  n^io  was  this  Na- 

Or   the   palatial 

Morton  In  Nelnraaka 

third  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

of  Arbor  Day.    There  Is 

Chadron.  where  the  late 

grew  to  manhood. 

frontier  general.     And 

)Ung.    Nebraska  in  Its  own 

offer.    If  you're  planning  a 

you  investigate  an 


MaiArthur 

famed 


reoonmend 


night.  Korea  was  a  long  way  away.  But 
the  fi^t  against  tyranny  Is  never  won. 

As  a  career  military  man.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  did  not  speak  out  enough  to  have 
changed  the  course  of  events.  He  had  been 
born  and  raised  In  the  American  tradition 
of  military  subsordlnation  to  civil  auth(»'lty. 

Maybe  it  woul<l  have  been  better  for  this 
country,  and  for  the  world,  had  he  spoken 
the  thoughts  which  he  reportedly  unbur- 
dened In  private  to  his  friends. 

The  legacy  of  our  fallvire  In  Korea  haunts 
the  world  today.  The  Commimlsts  learned 
that  if  they  press  hard  enough,  but  not  hard 
enough  to  throw  us  into  an  all-out  military 
effort,  we  will  tire  and  compromise. 

Communism  thus  has  advanced  methodi- 
cally and  piirposely.  That  they  guessed 
right,  as  a  result  of  Korea,  was  proved  In 
Laos.  We  settled  again,  and  will  lose  It  all. 
We  are  still  in  South  Vietnam.  Ivut  they  are 
>uLnHng  again  that  for  them  there  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  military   victory. 

If  a  victory  against  the  Conununlst  guer- 
rillas in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  won,  you  can 
be  sure  that  Cambodia  and  Indonesia,  al- 
ready turning  away  from  the  West,  will  read 
the  final  handwriting  of  lilstory.  and  know 
that  the  MacArthiirs  are  no  longer  with  us. 


No  Sdbi  tifate  for  Victory 
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The  towering 
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Americans  are 
have  been. 
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this   situation 
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their  articles 
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the  following  editorial 
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of  General  oi  the  Army 

fades  Into  history  and 

to  ponder  on  what  might 
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Only  one  will  survive. 
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confidential  interviews 
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reflected  his  bitterness — 

the  trembling  Indecl- 
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and  London   have   re- 

to  the  reported  political 
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how  the  British  exerted 
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Some  Bom  GocsMS  From  a  Federal  Labor 
Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or   CAUrOBNIA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27, 1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fanners 
and  governmental  employment  agencies 
are  Inexorably  coming  under,  the  giin 
regarding  the  necessary  recruitment  of 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  bracero. 

Jack  Pickett,  a  knowledgeable  farm  re- 
porter for  the  California  Fanner,  had  the 
following  to  say  in  the  April  18,  1964, 
issue: 

SoMS  Box  Gttessss  From   a  Federal  Labor 

Man 

(By  Jack  T.  Pickett) 

This  tired  and  disgusted  editor  has  before 
him  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Robert  C.  Good- 
win, Administrator,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
speech  was  given  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  before  the 
National  Farm  Labor  Conference. 

We  would  like  to  take  portions  of  Mr. 
Goodwin's  speech  and  debate  with  him. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  biggest  question  In  ev- 
eryone's mind  Is,  of  course,  can  we  meet  the 
impending  farm  labor  problems  which  could 
result  from  termination  of  the  Mexican  farm 
lalx)r  program  under  Public  Law  78?  The 
answer  to  that  quetslon  is,  I  think,  yes — If 
we  act  now,  Lf  we  plan  our  actions,  and  If 
we  follow  through  with  those  plans  once  they 
are  agreed  on. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Looking  ahead  of  the  plans 
as  outlined  In  your  speech,  Mr.  Goodwin,  we 
would  be  willing  to  bet  that  you  are  way  off 
your  base  in  your  optimism. 

Mr.  GooDvmr.  There  are  a  few  things  I'd 
like  to  say  about  Public  Law  78.  I  would 
start  by  saying  that  it  has  been  a  very  visef  ul 
program.  Before  it  came  Into  existence  in 
1961,  the  need  for  supplemental  farm  lab<»- 
was,  in  large  measure,  being  met  by  Mexican 
"wetbaclu,"  and  as  a  result  there  was  both 
confxision  and  social  injustice.  The  formal 
agreement  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  radically  reduced  the  number  of  wet- 
backs. The  apprehension  of  Illegal  entrante 
from  south  of  tbe  border  by  the  Immigration 


and  Naturalization  Service  had  swollen  to 
over  a  million  a  year  by  ISM.  Now  they 
niunber  only  a  few  thousand  annually. 

The  Mexican  program  also  has  given  a 
predictability  to  farm  labor  which  la  con- 
sidered highly  desirable  by  many  growers. 
These  braceros  are  a  captive  labor  force  and 
we  must  admit,  this  is  imnatviral  in  our  free, 
competitive  economy.  Last  year  almost 
187,000  Mexican  nationals  were  brought  into 
this  country  for  farm  work.  For  the  most 
part,  they  arrived  in  areas  where  they  were 
needed  at  the  proper  time;  they  came  to  the 
grower  in  good  health;  they  were  qualified 
to  do  the  work;  they  stayed  for  the  duration 
of  the  need  for  them;  and  they  returned  to 
Mexico  when  the  need  no  longer  existed. 
But  their  biggest  single  advantage  to  the 
employer  was  that  their  availability  was  con- 
dolled  and  predictable.  They  were  there 
when  the  employer  needed  them;  they  re- 
turned home  when  he  no  longer  needed 
them.  They  did  not  burden  the  farm  com- 
munity with  their  poverty  when  additional' 
employgient  was  not  available  to  them. 

From  its  beginning.  Mexican  workers  had 
the  benefits  of  transportation  standards, 
housing  Inspections,  and  occupational  insur- 
ance. The  law  provided  the  framework  to 
enforce  these  Improved  working  conditions 
not  only  for  foreign  workers,  but  to  some 
extent  for  domestic  workers  as  well.  This 
has  been  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  PiCTtTTT.  Well,  if  it  has  been  so  good. 
why  did  your  UjS.  Department  of  Labor  help 
stab  the  program  in  the  back? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  If  everyone  today  would 
accept  the  fact  that  no  foreign  workers 
would  be  available  in  1965,  I  am  siire  that 
farm  employers  would  meet  their  labor  prob- 
lem, with  the  assistance  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Service. 

Basic  to  anything  we  undertake,  must  be 
the  mental  determination  to  forget  about  re- 
liance on  foreign  workers,  and  resolve  to 
meet  our  labor  problem  with  domestic 
workers. 

Mr.  PicKrrr.  OK.  ISi.  Goodwin,  the  major 
farm  organizations  of  California  have  shout- 
ed from  the  housetops  that  they  have  given 
up  on  the  bracero  program.  Now  let's  see 
the  replacements  you  seem  so  confident  you 
can  produce. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  must — growers  as  well 
as  the  Federal-State  Farm  Labor  Service — 
we  must  exert  greater  efforts  In  domestic 
recrxiltment  than  ever  befwe.  And  right 
here,  I  want  to  pledge  that  the  farm  labor 
service  will  do  Its  utmost  to  assist. 

Mr.  Pickett.  At  this  same  labor  meeting 
you  addressed  the  California  State  D^)art- 
ment  of  Employment  ofltcials  who  tried  vali- 
antly to  round  up  some  of  the  siirplus  farm- 
workers from  other  States,  and  out  of  a  sup- 
posed total  of  75,a00  workers  in  other  States 
they  were  able  to  recruit  lees  than  600. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  In  all  probebllity,  we  will 
have  to  restructiiJe  some  migrant  routes 
through  our  annual  worker  plan,  to  funnel 
migrant  workers  into  those  areas  which  have 
m  the  past  depended  so  largely  on  foreign 
workers. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Those  are  brave  words.  Good- 
win, but  you're  whistling  Dixie  when  you  say 
you're  going  to  "restructure  some  migrant 
routes."  We  think  we  have  a  pretty  good 
bunch  In  our  farm  placement  service  in 
California  and  some  of  them  are  pretty  dis- 
couraged about  getting  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  migrants  into  this  State.  And 
another  thing.  We  liave  tried  the  annual 
worker  plan  and  so  far  it's  been  a  big  failure 
in  this  State. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  But  the  primary  goal  will  be 
to  fill  local  farm  jobs  with  local  workers. 
Greatly  Improved  use  of  day-haul  programs, 
which  provide  local  labor  with  Increased 
nK)biUty,  will  be  adequate  In  many  areas  to 
offset  labor  sbcMi^ges. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Wrong  again,  Mr.  Goodwin. 
We  will  try  hard  on  this,  but  California  Is 
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so  generous  with  its  welfare  and  unemplov- 
ment    payments   that  an   unemployed   cicy^ 
wcx-ker  can  get  as  much  money  for  not  work- 
ing as  he  (»n  for  sweating  it  out  in  the 
fields. 

Mr.  GooDwnf.  Specialized  recruitment  ef- 
forts aimed  at  attracting  additional  part- 
time  wcH-kers  such  as  youth,  housewives,  and 
handicapped  workers  are  being  used  to  good 
effect  across  the  Nation  now. 

Mr.  Pickett.  No,  not  quite  clear  across  the 
Nation,  Mr.  Goodwin.  In  CaUfM-nia  we  have 
a  whole  slew  of  laws,  edicts,  and  bureau- 
cratic rulings  that  keep  women  and  strap- 
ping big  kids  from  doing  much  In  the  way  of 
farm  labor. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  How  do  you  attract  more 
farmworkers?  You  offer  them  a  better  Job. 
For  one  thing,  that  means  you  offer  them 
better  pay. 

Mr.  Pickett.  According  to  our  friends  in 
farm  placement  service,  it's  going  to  take  a 
lot  more  than  promise  of  more  pay  to  attract 
any  appreciable  number  of  migrants  to  Cal- 
ifornia. Apparently  we  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  Just  what  types  of  people  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  so-called  migrant  farmwork- 
ers. It  looks  as  though  they  are  not  the 
desperate  types  that  fied  the  Dust  Bowl  a 
few  years  back.  Many  own  small  farms  of 
their  own  and  simply  refuse  to  go  long  dis- 
tances to  harvest  strange  crops.  High  wages 
will  not  solve  the  whole  problem.  We  have 
a  real  complex  problem  that  has  been  com- 
pletely mlsvmderstood  and  badly  managed  by 
the  people  who  thoughtleesly  and  stupidly 
kicked  the  bracero  program  in  the  head. 


Halibut    Industry    Opposes    Senate    Bill 
1006  To  Subsidize  Fisbinf  Vessels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
1964,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  285  to  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  6-day  period,  May  18, 
1964,  through  May  23,  1964,  as  National 
Halibut  Week. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  honor  this  segment  of  our 
fishing  industry  and  especially,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
sad  situation  of  the  halibut  fishermen. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  present 
imfortunate  plight  of  this  important  in- 
dusti-y  I  refer  to  is  not  due  to  a  catas- 
trophe such  as  the  Alaska  earthquake. 
Rather,  our  Government  itself  must  ac- 
cept a  large  share  of  the  responsibility. 
I  have  in  mind  the  action  last  year  of 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  opening  the  East  Bering  sea 
to  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet.  This  mis- 
take was  supported  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Secretary  Udall  was  the  one 
who  said  that  there  was  evidence  that 
"new  concentrations"  of  halibut  had  been 
foimd  in  the  area. 

This  contradicted  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
J.  L.  McHugh,  Division  of  Biological  Re- 
search of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Dr. 
McHugh  stated  that  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  Halibut  Commission  had  consid- 
erable evidence  that  this  fish  resource  in 


the  area  of  southeastern  Bering  Sea  al- 
ready was  substantially  utilized  by  Amer- 
ican-Canadian fishing. 

Leaders  in  the  fishing  industry  such  as 
Clarence  R.  Nordahl,  Secretary  of  the 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pa- 
cific had  warned  that  the  Halibut  Com- 
mission had  reasonable  proof  that  the 
halibut  fishery  was  alresuly  beifig  fished 
to  the  maximum  sustained  yield. 

And,  referring  to  the  almost  40  years 
of  uphill  effort  to  build  a  stable  halibut 
fishery,  George  Johansen  of  the  Alaska 
Fishermen's  Union  protested  that  the 
American  fishermen  were  not  agreeable 
to  pacifying  foreign  exploiters  who  had 
done  absolutely  nothing  conservation- 
wise  to  build  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protests  of  our  fisher- 
men went  unheeded.  The  Government 
dealt  an  industry  that  had  been  already 
declining  over  the  years  what  may  be  al- 
most a  mortal  blow  in  its  battle  of  sur- 
vival. 

This  year  our  Pacific  halibut  fieet 
barely  has  been  able  to  recover  its  ex- 
penses due  to  the  depletion  of  the  fish- 
eries as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
agreeing  to  open  the  Bering  Sea  area  to 
the  Japanese  which  was  previously  pro- 
hibited to  them.  This  eastern  Bering  Sea 
area  now  may  well  have  to  be  closed  and 
it  may  well  take  yeai«  of  conservation  to 
rebuild  it. 

A  grevlous  error  has  been  committed 
and  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  those  of 
us  who  begged  our  Government  to  with- 
hold action.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  say- 
ing "I  told  you  so." 

Now  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
pressing  for  passage  of  legislation  which 
could  further  harm  our  present  halibut 
operation.  I  refer  to  S.  1006  to  subsidize 
the  constniction  of  new  fishing  vessels. 
The  Department  says  this  bill  is  needed 
to  aid  the  Alaska  fishing  fieet  following 
its  loss  and  damage  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake and  tidal  wave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  discriminatory  leg- 
islation. It  would  upgrade  one  part  of  an 
industry  as  against  another.  Why  should 
one  vessel  owner  receive  a  55  percent  sub- 
sidy and  then  be  in  competition  with  un- 
subsldized  boatowners? 

Last  week  S.  1006  was  not  considered 
in  the  House  Fish  and  Wildlife  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Con- 
sideration was  withheld  at  my  request. 

I  wanted  time  to  alert  the  fishermen 
I  represent  to  the  implications  of  this 
bill.  As  I  see  it.  this  bill  is  being  pressed 
as  a  relief  measure  for  Alaska.  Mean- 
while, the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  making  100  percent  disaster  loans 
available  to  fishermen  in  Alaska  who  lost 
their  boats.  Also,  retroactive  earthquake 
insurance  legislation  Is  being  considered 
by  a  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Nation  would  honor 
the  halibut  industry  by  declaring  a  Hali- 
but Week  in  May,  let  us  not  make  a 
memorial  out  of  such  action.  Let  us  not 
destroy  the  existing  halibut  fieet  by  a 
subsidy  to  new  vessels  so  we  can  set  aside 
a  week  to  honor  a  dying  industry  and 
glory  in  the  past  contributions  of  these 
fishermen. 

I  oppose  S.  1006  and  any  legislation 
that  discriminates  by  providing  relief  on 
an  unequal  basis.  I  hoc>e  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  sup- 


port this  bill  as  a  relief  earthquake  dis- 
aster measure  because  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  am  for  compensating  Alaskans  in- 
cluding fishermen,  but  their  highly  con- 
troversial subsidy  method  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it  and,  by  the  way,  S.  1006  Is 
opposed  by  the  following  organizations: 
F^hing  Vessel  Owners  Association,  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen's  Union,  Purse  Seine  Ves- 
sel Owners  Marketing  Association,  Fish- 
ermen's Cooperative  Association,  Halibut 
Producers'  Cooperative,  and  Fishermen's 
Marketing  Association  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  north  Pacific  halibut 
fishgrmen  need  our  help.  Already  the 
Government  has  done  them  great  harm. 
Let  us  not  add  insult  to  injury.  S.  1006 
should  not  be  enacted  into  law. 


Prayer  in  tbe  Public  Scbools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so 
much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  about 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
relating  to  prayer  and  religious  observ- 
ance in  the  public  schools  that  there  is 
pressing  need  for  clarification  in  the 
public  interest.  Many  sincere,  devoted 
citizens  are  under  the  illusion  these  de- 
cisions forbid  prayer  and  Bible  reading. 
On  the  contrary,  they  preserved  the  re- 
ligious freedom  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  for- 
bidding only  State-required  or  State- 
sponsored  prayer  and  religious  observ- 
ance. The  facts  are  ably  presented  in 
a  clarifying  letter  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  April  26,  1964, 
which  I  feel  merits  serious  consideration. 
Under  previous  permission  I  introduce 
the  letter  signed  by  Ralph  B.  Keimard, 
as  follows: 

Peater   IN   THE   Public   Schools 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  which  would 
change  the  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  overrule  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
religion  In  the  schools. 

These  decisions  have  heen  widely  mis- 
understood, and  some  people  with  deep  con- 
victions have  been  circulating  petitions  urg- 
ing such  a  change.  They  believe  that  these 
decisions  prohibit  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  the  public  schools.  In  fact  they  do  noth- 
ing o(  the  kind. 

All  the  Supreme  Court  did  was  to  state 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  agency 
of  the  government  to  set  up  any  religious 
practice  and  to  require  Its  use  in  the  public 
schools.  There  was  not  a  word  against  free, 
voluntary,  unrcglmented  prayer  or  Bible 
reading. 

In  the  New  York  prayer  case  a  school 
board  chose  a  particular  prayer  and  directed 
that  it  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  the  State  legis- 
latures required  certain  religious  practices 
In  the  public  schools.  Pupils  who  did  not 
wish  to  participate  might  be  excused,  but 
no  exceptions  were  made  for  teachers  whose 
convictions  were  in  conflict  with  the  re- 
quired ritual. 
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A  military  space  platform,  for  instance.  Is 
not  inconceivable  and  oould  be  the  surprise 
Russian  achievement  designed  to  muzzle  all 
of  freedcMn's  guns  and  ground  all  our  planes 
and  missiles. 

The  liberals  of  America  have  placed  great 
faith  in  the  asertion  of  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  reduced  Its  mili- 
tary forces  as  well  as  spending  for  conven- 
tional military  purpoeee.  Perhaps  the  figures 
are  to  be  believed. 

But  what  is  more  Important.  Khrushchev 
also  Indicated  a  great  Increase  In  spending 
in  the  missile  field,  not  necessarily  In  pro- 
duction of  present  weapons,  but  In  advanced 
technology.  The  Russians  desperately  search 
for  the  weapon  that  can  upset  the  balance 
of  power. 

The  testimony  given  by  General  LeMay 
before  a  congressional  committee,  and  Just 
made  public,  tends  to  support  the  argument 
of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  place  too  gre^t  a  reli- 
ance on  a  single  weapon  or  a  single  means 
of  delivering  atom  bombs  at  this  stage  of 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge. 

As  we  do  not  depend  on  one  missile  but 
have  three  types,  the  Atlas.  Titan,  and  Mln- 
uteman,  so  perhaps,  as  urged  by  Senator 
Goldwater,  we  should  continue  to  have  alter- 
nate methods  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads. 

The  civilian  leadership  In  the  Pentagon 
has  refused  to  spend  enough  money.  In  the 
view  of  the  Air  Force,  on  the  development 
of  "follow-up"  missiles,  on  new  methods  of 
propulsion,  on  super-yield  nuclear  warheads, 
on  the  swifter  development  of  antimissile 
defense  systems,  and  while  stopping  pro- 
duction of  B-58  and  B-52  bombers,  has  re- 
fused to  proceed  with  development  of  a  fleet 
of  supersonic  bombers  as  another  alternative 
to  exposed  fixed  land  missile  bases. 

The  theory  we  need  only  enough  military 
strength  to  discourage  an  attack,  to  make  It 
too  costly,  is  a  good  one.  as  long  as  the 
enemy  doesnt  tie  your  hands  by  equalizing 
your  power,  where  military  blackmail  Is  pos- 
sible, or  achieve  a  technological  or  scientific 
breakthrough  that  oould  eliminate  the  op- 
portunity of  retaliation. 

It  seems  too  much  to  hope  that  we  are  In 
the  process  of  canceling  out  war.  Faith  In 
power  is  safer  than  faith  In  men.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  quoted  Plato  that  "only 
the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of  war." 


Hon.  Itichael  Kirwan 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10939)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
real  privilege,  upon  this  occasion,  to  add 
my  personal  expression  of  appreciation 
for  the  real  contribution  which  has  been, 
and  Is  being,  made  to  our  great  Nation 
by  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of 
Ohio. 

His  splendid  work  in  the  House  and 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  al- 
ways been  characterized  by  loyalty,  ded- 
ication, and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  As 
a  friend  and  colleague,  he  is  admired  and 


respected  by  all  of  us  for  his  fine  personal 
attributes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  his  myriad 
of  friends  and  colleagues  in  extending 
the  warmest  of  regards,  good  wishes  for 
the  future,  and  gratitude  for  his  friend- 
ship. 


Togo  Independence  Day  ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  AprU  27 
celebrates  another  anniversary  of  Togo's 
Independence.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, we  take  pleasure  In  extending 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the 
President,  Nicolas  Qrunltzky;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Togo  Charge  d'Affaires  to 
the  United  States,  John  Abalo. 

Today  marks  the  fouith  anniversary 
of  Togo's  Independence  from  Prance. 
Before  that  date,  this  small  west  African 
Republic  had  been  under  German  pro- 
tection and  then  after  World  War  I  un- 
der the  French.  In  1956  it  became  an 
autonomous  Republic  within  the  French 
Union.  In  a  remarkably  smooth  tran- 
sition, Togo  began  Its  Independent  life 
with  a  democratic  form  of  government 
under  the  leadership  of  a  prime  minister 
and  legislature  4  years  ago. 

Togo  itself  is  a  small,  nsurow  country 
of  22,000  square  miles  which  stretches 
northward  from  the  Bay  of  Guinea  to 
the  boundary  of  Upper  Volta.  On  the 
west  it  borders  Ghana  and  on  the  east 
Dahomey.  Hilly  rather  than  mountain- 
ous, its  coastal  lagoons  in  the  south  give 
way  to  alternate  stretches  of  forest,  fer- 
tile land,  and  arid  plaliu  further  inland. 
Its  more  than  1  million  citizens  are 
divided  between  different  ethnic  groups 
whose  diverse  languages  have  left 
French  the  only  practical  medium  in 
commerce,  government,  and  the  schools. 
Most  still  follow  traditional  religions,  al- 
though others  have  become  Christians 
or  Muslims. 

In  a  series  of  economic  and  social 
development  plans,  Togo  has  continued 
the  progress  begun  under  the  French. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on  agriculture, 
which  still  remains  the  basis  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  area  of  endeavor  for  most 
of  the  population.  Industry  is  still  little 
developed,  although  some  factories,  the 
most  important  that  of  phosphates,  have 
been  established.  Local  handicrafts  and 
cottage  industries  still  flourish  in  paits 
of  the  country.  France  remains  Togo's 
primary  trading  partner,  although  the 
United  States  is  also  active. 

Under  a  new  constitution  democratic 
forms  of  government  have  been  preserved 
at  both  the  national  and  local  levels, 
which  was  approved  in  a  referendum 
last  year.  Voters  elect  a  national  as- 
sembly and  a  president  who  Is  both  chief 
executive  and  head  of  state. 

We  heartily  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  Togo  on  its  fowth  birthday.  It 
has  large  problems  to  face,  but  It  has 
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done  much  toward  their  solution  already. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  do  even  more  in  the 
future. 


Red  ObjectiTet  Not  Qianged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARPCS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALD-OKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  en- 
titled "Red  Objectives  Not  Changed." 
Despttz  Sino-Soviet  Split:  Red  Objeotives 
Not  Changed 

The  struggle  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
is  real,  deep,  and  ruthless,  but  it  is  one  for 
advantage  and  not  necessarily  for  keeps. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Chinese  Red  intellec- 
tual, looks  down  upon  Premier  'Khrushchev, 
the  peasant  Red  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  believes  he  alone  is  the  true  heir  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin. 

It  Is  significant  that  Mikhail  Suslov,  the 
theoretician  of  the  Moscow  branch  of  the 
Communist  Party,  In  a  seven-page  article  In 
Pravda,  revealed  that  the  old  Stalin  Com- 
munists, such  as  former  Premiers  Molotov 
and  Malenkov,  who  have  supported  Mao's 
line,  have  been  read  out  of  the  party. 

Thus  Premier  Khrushchev  fights  to  retain 
his  leadership  at  home  and  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  throughout  the  world,  a 
leadership  that  Is  challenged  by  Mao  and 
his  followers,  not  only  in  China  but  within 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself  and  in  many  other 
countries. 

Moscow  and  Premier  Khriishchev  bank 
more  on  successful  deception  of  Western 
leaders,  to  accomplish  the  communlzation 
of  the  world;  the  Red  Chinese  leaders  believe 
in  more  direct  revolutionary  action,  but, 
like  Moscow,  stop  short,  of  war. 

Premier  Khrushchev  is  practicing  this 
deception  in  a  high  manner,  while  he  seeks 
to  rally  as  many  other  Conununlst  countries 
and  parties  as  he  can  and  outmaneuver  his 
personal  enemy. 

He  lavishes  praise  on  the  foreign  policies 
of  President  Johnson  and  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy.  To  him,  at  this  stage.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  West  be  lulled  into  a  position 
where  It  will  not  exploit  the  dispute  within 
the  Communist  world. 

He  wants  us  to  see  him  as  a  "reasonable" 
Communist,  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  be- 
liever in  "peaceful  coexistence." 

Too  many  Western  leaders  want  to  believe 
that  a  monolithic  Communist  conspiracy  is 
cracking  up.  But,  Dr.  Rodger  Swearlngen, 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  of  Com- 
munist Strategy  and  Propaganda  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  says  inter- 
national communism  has  never  been  unified 
or  coordinated,  and  now,  because  of  the  pow- 
er available  to  individual  leaders  and  coun- 
tries, the  present  situation  "becomes  highly 
significant  and  dangerous  to  the  free  world." 

Americans  like  to  think  the  communism 
of  Red  China  presents  a  danger  greater  than 
that  of  Moscow.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Walker,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies,  University  of  South  Carolina,  warns 
that  "a  soft  line  of  peaceful  coexistence  from 
Khrushchev  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  and 
convincing  and  is  likely  to  evoke  more  con- 
cessions if  It  contrasts  with  war  threats 
from  Mao." 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union 
too  often  is  seen  as  meUowing  and  slowly 
turning  toward  capitalism,  even  as  Premier 


Khrushchev  tells  Hungarians  that  goulash 
is  more  Important  than  revolutions. 

Dr.  Philip  Moseley,  director  of  the  Euro- 
pean Institute  of  Ooltmibla  University,  says 
that  "•  •  'to  assume  that  Communist  par- 
ties can  be  permanently  'domesticated'  and 
won  over  to  a  genuine  respect  for  parliamen- 
tary and  free  institutions  would  be  a  great 
mistake." 

No  person  in  the  U.S.  Government  today 
has  had  more  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Reds  than  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  affairs. 
In  an  address  he  declared : 

"This  is  the  time  for  all  countries  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  help  people  who  are 
struggling  to  resist  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression." 

Such  an  opportunity  may  never  come 
again.     We  should  make  the  most  of  it. 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  articles  that  follow  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  23.  They 
should  be  read  together.  First,  the  one 
by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  which  brings  out, 
once  again,  the  fact  that  our  policy  In 
for^elgn  afifalrs  changes  from  day  to  day. 
It  Is  not  clear  to  our  own  people,  and 
completely  incomprehensible  to  -  our 
friends  and  allies. 

The  second  article,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson,  brings  to  our  attention  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  the  Russian  foreign 
policy  that  are  always  kept  In  focus,  and 
from  which  no  deviation  is  tolerated. 
The  article  was  inspired  by  ex -Ambassa- 
dor Murphy's  recent  book. 

The  Russians  have  a  policy  that  they 
know  and  understand.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  nibbling  away  so  success- 
fully when  their  only  opposition  Is  a 
changing  mirage. 

The  articles  follow: 
.  FoRGivx,  Forget  Foreign  Polict — New  Ameri- 
can   Mood   RETLEcm)    in    Cuban    Missile 
Developments 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  motto  that  de- 
scribes the  trend  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy— "forgive  and  forget." 

The  new  mood  is  refiected  In  developments 
in  Cuba.  It  has  been  revealed,  for  Instance, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  planning  to  turn 
over  the  operation  of  its  antiaircraft  missiles 
in  Cuba  to  the  Castro  government  on  May  1, 
and  will  withdraw  about  3,000  of  the  4,000 
Soviet  troops  now  in  Cuba.  It  is  not  clear 
yet  whether  Moscow  will  retain  a  veto  over 
the  firing  of  the  missiles  or  whether  the 
power  of  decision  will  be  left  with  the  Rus- 
sian "technicians"  who  are  to  remain  on  the 
island. 

Not  a  single  public  protest,  however,  has 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
Soviet  Government  over  the  continued  pres- 
ence In  Cuba  of  Soviet  technicians  and  mis- 
siles. The  last  official  word  on  the  subject, 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  was  spoken 
In  October  1962,  at  the  time  of  the  missile 
crisis.  Despite  efforts  then  to  bring  about 
an  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  forces 
and  missiles,  the  United  States  has  had  to 


be  content  with  a  long-drawn-out  maneuver. 
But  the  Soviets  still  maintain  their  original 
position.  They  insist  on  giving  armed  as- 
sistance to  a  government  In  this  hemisphere, 
and  a  military  base  has  been  established  by 
a  European  power  in  defiance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  of  a  recent  resolution  by 
Congress. 

The  tendency  here  is  to  assume  that  noth- 
ing serious  will  develop  and  that,  even  If  the 
Castro  government  fires  any  of  its  antiair- 
craft missiles  and  damages  or  downs  any  of 
the  U-2's  or  other  planes  which  are  engaged 
in  occasional  air  inspection  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  will  not  hesitate  to  take  re- 
taliatory action. 

But  the  controversy  is  deliberately  con- 
tinued to  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Ap- 
parently the  crime  committed  by  the  Soviet 
regime  In  Invading  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  supplying  arms  and  weapons  and  tech- 
nicians to  a  country  only  90  miles  away  from 
the  United  States  Is  to  be  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten. Certainly  there  Is  a  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  here  even  to 
mention  It  In  any  public  way. 

There  Is,  moreover,  a  desire  In  Washing- 
ton to  "play  ball,"  if  possible,  with  the  So- 
viet regime  In  the  hope  that  some  propa- 
ganda advantage  can  be  obtained  in  the 
international  debate  over  reduction  of  arma- 
ment. Thus,  while  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  agreement  just  made  to  reduce  the 
production  of  uranium,  this  really  has  no 
military  significance.  It  Is  designed  entirely 
to  produce  a  psychological  Impression  that 
the  chances  of  peace  are  being  constantly 
Improved.  The  truth  Is  that  both  sides 
have  plenty  of  nuclear  strength  to  devastate 
each  other's  territory. 

Such  mutual  agreement  as  the  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  in  certain  categories  and 
now  the  curtailment  of  uranium  produc- 
tion— both  agreements  without  provisions 
for  inspection — are,  of  course,  part  of  the 
Soviet  effort  to  give  the  Impression  that  It 
has  no  hostile  purpose  toward  the  West. 
This  Is  designed  to  invite  fxirther  trade  with 
the  West  and  perhaps  even  to  obtain  finan- 
cial help  from  the  United  States  by  way  of 
long-term  credits. 

The  objective  of  Moscow  is  to  produce  the 
right  atmosphere  for  commercial  inter- 
changes in  order  to  help  overcome  some  of 
the  Communist  economic  difficulties. 

But  even  while  there  is  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  friendliness  and  peacefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  Moscow  government,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  constantly  being  in- 
formed of  the  infiltration  by  Soviet  agents 
in  different  countries  in  this  hemisphere  as 
well  as  in  Africa.  The  Soviet  plan  for  taking 
over  more  and  more  governments,  just  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  Castro,  has  not  been 
modified. 

Meanwhile,  an  effort  is  being  made  here 
to  put  some  courage  Into  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  A  few  of  the  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America  which  have  medn- 
talned  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Castro 
goverxmient  are  beginning  to  talk  of  break- 
ing off.  But  there  Is  no  sign  yet  that  any 
government,  Including  the  United  States.  Is 
wining  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Government — which,  of  course,  is 
at  the  root  of  ail  the  trouble. 

For  the  next  few  months  not  only  the 
United  States  but  Eome  of  Its  European  al- 
lies are  evidently  going  to  try  to  "play  ball" 
with  Nlklta  KhruEhchev  and  elicit  from  him 
periodically  further  expressions  of  goodwill 
and  peaceful  Intentions.  Yet  not  a  word 
Is  being  said  about  the  record  of  bad  faith 
the  Soviet  Government  has  made  In  the  last 
few  years  throughout  the  world.  It  has  In- 
filtrated country  after  country.  It  even 
reached  the  point  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
Cuban  Government  and  setting  up  missiles 
In  close  proximity  to  the  United  States.  But 
there  seems  to  be  Inside  Government  circles 
here  a  disposition  to  avoid  any  controversy 
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Union  are  followed  by  new  experiments  in 
the  nibbling  process  which  Ambassador  Mur- 
phy watched  grow  into  the  Berlin  blockade. 
Periods  of  thaw  are  also  accompanied  by  re- 
doubled efforts  of  the  Russian  KGB  which 
have  been  so  notoriously  fiagrant  In  England. 
However  tractable  the  Russians  seem  to 
become  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  long-term 
objectives.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
down  our  planes  while  they  smilingly  assure 
MB  that  they  wish  new  understandings. 
Russia  Is  hardpressed  now  Internally  and 
externally  but  to  assume,  as  does  Senator 
Pni.BXiCHT,  that  there  can  be  a  new  deal  with 
Russia,  based  on  some  kind  of  a  poorly  de- 
fined new  world  order,  approaches  the  limits 
of  credibility. 


Sierra  Leone  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Sierra  Leone  celebrates  another  anni- 
versary of  her  independence.  On  this 
memorable  occasion,  we  take  pleasure  in 
extending  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Milton 
Margai;  and  His  Excellency  the  Sierra 
Leone  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Gershon  B.  O.  Collier. 

April  27  commemorates  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Sierra 
Leone  from  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
mutual  agreement  the  colonial  status  of 
this  West  Africa  country  whose  connec- 
tion with  Britain  extends  back  to  1787 
was  changed  to  membership  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Jubi- 
lant celebrations  in  the  capital  Freetown 
marked  this  great  event  in  Sierra  Leone's 
history.  This  nation  was  well  prepared 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Sir  Milton 
Margai  to  shoulder  its  democratic  re- 
sponsibilities. Beginning  with  the  early 
1900's,  the  Sierra  Leoneans  had  expe- 
rienced more  and  more  self-government 
Since  independence  they  have  demon- 
strated that  they  understand  the  work- 
ings of  democracy.  In  the  country's  uni- 
cameral legislature,  which  is  elected  by 
universal  adult  franchise,  a  vocal  opposi- 
tion is  assured  all  of  its  rights. 

Sierra  Leone  itself  is  a  potentially  rich 
country  of  28,000  square  miles  whose 
mountains,  swami>s,  plains,  and  plateaus 
lie  wholly  within  the  tropical  rain  forest 
area.  Shaped  roughly  In  the  form  of  a 
circle,  it  is  bordered  by  Guinea  on  the 
north  and  east,  Liberia  on  the  south,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  Like 
most  African  nations,  the  majority  of  the 
country's  2,500,000  inhabitants  earn  their 
living  from  agriculture,  although  min- 
erals, particularly  diamonds,  have  out- 
stripped agricultural  produce  in  value  of 
exports.  The  country  hopes  that  a  new 
10-year  development  plan,  which  will  em- 
phasize agriculture,  but  also  benefit  other 
facits  of  the  nation's  economy  and  wel- 
fare, will  double  the  standard  of  living. 
Thus,  the  Sierra  Leoneans  have  not  only 
shouldered  the  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cracy, but  have  also  undertaken  the  de- 
velopment of  their  state. 


We  salute  Sierra  Leone  on  Its  inde- 
pendence day.  We  are  sure  that  its  pres- 
ent economic  well-being  and  political 
equilibrium  will  continue  and  will  be  an 
example  to  other  new  African  states. 
Prime  Minister  Margai  and  other  respon- 
sible leaders  can  be  proud  of  their  record 
so  far. 


Commonsente  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  legislation  which  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  person  who  has  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  prior  to  election  day  to 
still  cast  his  vote  for  President,  Vice 
President,  Senator,  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  his  last  place  of  residence  until 
he  meets  the  requirements  to  vote  in  his 
new  location,-  I  was  heartened  by  the 
strong  editorial  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation which  appeared  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  (Gazette  on  April  11.  1964. 

Since  one  of  the  two  resolutions  I  in- 
troduced to  protect  this  right  to  vote 
called  upon  the  States  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  amend  their  requirements  so 
that  a  new  resident  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  either  in  his  new  State  or  in 
the  former  place  of  residence,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  editorial  called 
attention  to  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Iowa,  the  Hon.  Melvin  Synhorst,  has 
been  doing  to  fashion  a  standardized 
proposition  that  the  various  States  can 
adopt.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  Mr.  Synhorst 
for  his  leadership  in  this  vital  area.  I 
assure  him  I  will  work  just  as  diligently 
at  the  national  level  to  bring  about  the 
required  changes. 

The  editorial  follows: 

COMMONSENSE    LEGISLATION 

We  haven't  heard  any  objection  yet  to  the 
proposition  that  eligible  voters  who  hap- 
pened to  be  moving  from  one  State  to  an- 
other at  the  time  of  a  national  election 
should  retain  their  right  to  cast  a  ballot. 
Or,  conversely,  we  haven't  heard  anyone  In- 
sist that  they  should  be  denied  their  right 
to  vote  for  President,  Vice  President,  U.S. 
Senator,  and  U.S.  Representative,  because  of 
residency  requirements.  If  they  qualify  In 
other  respects. 

On  the  contrary,  our  eardrums  reverberate 
from  campaign  declarations  that  every  eligi- 
ble voter  has  a  duty  and  responsibility  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day — declarations  In 
which  we  concur.  But  virtually  nothing  has 
been  done  by  those  In  position  to  do  it  to 
make  It  possible  for  voters  eligible  In  every 
respect  except  residency  to  vote. 

We're  talking  about  the  voter  who  hap- 
pens to  move-  from  Iowa,  let's  say,  to  Illinois 
a  month  or  so  before  a  general  election.  He 
hasn't  lived  in  Illinois  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish residence  there.  But  he  Is  no  longer  a 
resident  of  Iowa.  So  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses he  has  lost  his  vote. 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengxl,  of  Iowa's 
First  District,  and  Secretary  of  State  Melvin 
D.  Synhorst,  of  Iowa,  propose  doing  some- 
thing to  protect  the  voting  rights  of  these 
mobile  citizens  diu-ing  that  short  period 
when  they  are  technically  not  residents  of 
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any  State.  Secretary  Synhorst  has  been 
working  with  secretaries  of  other  States  In 
an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  standardized 
proposition  that  aU  States  can  and  wUl 
adopt. 

Working  at  It  from  the  Washington  level 
is  Congressman  Scitwengei.,  who  ^this  week 
Introduced  two  resolutions  to  remove  these 
barriers  of  outmoded  residency  laws,  so 
America's  mobile  population  will  not  be  de- 
nied* the  right  to  vote  regardless  of  where 
they  happen  to  live  on  election  day. 

One  resolution  calls  on  the  several  States 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  change  their 
requirements,  so  an  individual  moving  to  a 
new  State  will  continue  to  vote  in  his  former 
State  of  residence  untU  he  can  meet  the 
residency  requirements  of  his  new  State. 
This  Is  along  the  same  line  secretaries  of 
state  have  been  working.  Representative 
ScHwzNGEL's  Other  resolution  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  permitting 
people  eligible  to  vote  In  one  State  to  con- 
tinue voting  for  national  officers  in  that 
State  imtll  they  have  established  residence 
In  their  new  State. 

According  to  Representative  Schwengel's 
calculations,  of  the  10  million  citizens  unable 
to  vote  in  1960's  general  election,  8  million 
were  restricted  because  they  recently  had 
moved  and  could  not  qualify  under  residency 
requirements  of  either  their  old  or  new  State. 

These  citizens  should  have  the  same  right 
to  vote  as  the  rest  of  us.  We  hope  that 
right  is  guaranteed  before  this  fall's  election. 


Losing  Our  Bearings? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   BOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  now,  I  have  been  pointing 
out  to  the  Members  of  Congress  the  need 
for  protection  for  some  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries such  as  the  cattle  industry.  The 
Midwest  cattleman  is  being  hurt  and 
hurt  badly  by  the  imports  from  foreign 
coimtries  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this 
is  for  the  good  of  our  friends  throughout 
the  world  and  we  must  put  up  with  it. 
Another  basic  industry  which  is  being 
seriously  Impaired  by  imports  is  the  ball 
and  friction  bearing,  industry  of  this 
country.  Bearings  are  basic  to  our  en- 
tire defense  structure  and  yet  we  are 
allowing  our  domestic  industry  to  be  cur- 
tailed to  maintain  good  international 
relations.  The  following  article  from 
the  Metal  Working  News  of  April  20, 
1964,  shows  dramatically  what  is  hap- 
pening and  I  hope  that  it  helps  to  alert 
others  to  this  import  problem. 
Japan  Bearing  Exfohts  Seen  Up  10  Percent 
(By  Eilchl   Konno) 

Tokyo. — Japanese  global  experts  of  ball 
bearings  this  year  will  Increase  an  estimated 
10  percent  over  last  year's  $38  mlUlon,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  Japan  Bear- 
ing Exporters  Coimdl,  here. 

The  optimistic  view  Is  based  upon  an  an- 
ticipated rise  In  demand  from  American  and 
European  markets.  During  1063  about  40 
percent  of  total  exports  went  to  the  United 
States,  he  explained. 

A  spokesman  for  Toyo  Bearing  Manufac- 


turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka,  also  estimates  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  global  exports  for  this 
firm  this  year.  Shipments  to  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Dearborn,  ICch.,  which  the  Orm  has  been 
making  since  1962  at  an  annual  average  rate 
of  10  mlUlon  radial  ball  bearings  (mostly  10 
millimeter  radial  ball  bearings),  will  remain 
about  the  same  this  year,  he  added. 

Koyo  Seiko  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka,  could  not 
make  an  exact  estimate  for  its  export  expan- 
sion. However,  this  firm  is  cvu-rently  nego- 
tiating to  build  a  bearing  manufacturing 
plant  Jointly  with  the  Indian  Government 
in  India,  according  to  a  Koyo  spokesman. 

Nippon  Seiko  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  estimates 
a  10-percent  Increase  In  Its  global  exports 
for  this  year. 

STEEL    BALL     FIBICS    OPTUinSTIC 

The  two  leading  steel  ball  manufacturers 
in  Japan  estimate  10  to  16  percent  advances 
this  year  in  their  exports  to  American  baU 
bearing  manufacturers.  The  two  firms  are: 
Amatsujl  Steel  Ball  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Osaka;  and  Tsubaklmoto  Steel  Ball  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd..  Nara. 

Amatsujl  last  year  shipped  about  80  mil- 
lion steel  balls,  mostly  from  ^  to  %  Inch, 
to  American  ball  bearing  manufacturers.  A 
similar  amount  went  to  European  markets, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  firm. 

Tsubailmoto  last  year  shipped  about  60 
million  steel  balls  for  ball  bearings  to  global 
markets.  About  80  percent  went  to  Ameri- 
can baU  bearing  and  machinery  manufac- 
turers. 

Spokesmen  for  the  two  firms  declined  to 
name  the  American  manufacturers  they 
supply. 


Hon.  Thomas  O'Brien 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
O'Brien  was  a  friendly,  loyal,  wonderful 
man.  He  was  a  natural  leader  and  yet 
one  of  the  kindest  of  men.  There  was 
something  warm  and  personal  about  him 
which  made  him  easy  to  know  and  which 
quickly  instilled  confidence. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  the  Congress 
possessed  more  close  and  devoted  friends 
or  could  call  on  more  vigorous  support 
from  those  friends  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded it. 

Through  a  long  lifetime  of  participa- 
tion in  public  life  has  was  wise  in  the 
ways  of  government  and  his  counsel  was 
invaluable,  sret  because  of  his  quiet,  self- 
effacing  attitude  it  was  hard  to  realize 
that  he  had  given  28  years  of  valuable 
service  here  and  that  only  19  Members 
of  the  present  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress had  served  longer  than  he. 

As  dean  of  the  House  delegation  of 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  he  was  their 
accepted  leader  and  his  State  has  lost 
an  able  representative,  an  effective  lead- 
er, and  a  strong  patriot. 

Many  have  served  here.  Few  have  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  the  friendship 
which  were  given  to  Tom  O'Brien.  His 
record  Is  like  a  pleasant  interlude  to  be 
remembered  happily  and  warmly 
throughout  the  years  to  come. 


Feather  for  Johnson  Orer  Rail  Setdement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
naturally  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on 
President  Johnson's  amazing  success  in 
settling  the  railroad  dispute.  This  per- 
sistent controversy  was  5  years  old,  but 
it  was  settled  in  13  days  once  it  came 
within  the  President's  orbit. 

Last  Wednesday  morning— only  hours 
before  the  settlement  was  reached — the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  published  an 
article  by  Douglas  Kiker  entitted 
"Feather  for  Johnson  If  Rail  Talks  Make 
Good."  In  addition  to  its  prophetic 
headline,  the  article  is  especially  inter- 
esting for  its  description  of  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  railroad 
problem. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  this  article: 

Feather  fc«  Johnson  if  Rail  Talks  Make 

Good 

(By  Douglas  Kiker) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  his  greatest  personal  victory 
since  entering  the  White  House. 

There  was  growing  optimism  here  yester- 
day that  some  sort  of  negotiated  settlement 
to  the  long-standing  differences  between  rail- 
road owners  and  operating  unions  may  be  in 
sight. 

"Definite  gains  have  been  made.  The  Is- 
sues have  been  narrowed  down,"  Presidential 
press  secretary  George  Reedy  reported. 

He  added  that  bargaining  between  the  two 
factions.  In  progress  at  the  White  House  on 
an  intensified  basis  since  April  9,  now  is  at 
the  point  where  "if  the  toughest  Issues  are 
solved,  the  rest  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes'  conversation." 

And  the  President,  speaking  to  a  group  of 
editors  In  the  rose  garden  yesterday,  voiced 
the  belief  that  "we  are  making  some  progress. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  have  concluded  with 
the  deliberations  In  a  few  hours  or  days." 

Mr.  Reedy  said  both  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods  have  submitted  position  papers 
covering  all  Issues  and  that  mediators  are 
now  "distilling  these  Into  a  single  paper." 
Deadline  for  the  railroad  dispute  settlement 
Is  Friday  midnight. 

Negotiations  "are  going  very  hot  and  heavy, 
very  fast  and  furious,"  Mr.  Reedy  said.  "Un- 
questionably there  has  been  a  modification 
of  position." 

According  to  informed  sources  here,  there 
are  several  factors  responsible  for  this  prog- 
ress In  a  dispute  which  has  been  simmering 
since  November  1959. 

Neither  labor  nor  management  really  wants 
a  national  rail  strike  which  is  bound  to  be 
drawn  out  and  costly  to  both  aides.  The 
problem  always  has  been  one  of  internr.1  poli- 
tics, especially  among  the  brotherhoods. 

Until  this  spring,  there  was  always  some 
sort  of  Ufesaver  that  appeared  at  the  last 
minute  and  fvu^her  postponed  the  Inevitable. 
Either  a  Presidential  study  commission  was 
formed,  or  Cksngress  passed  special  legislation 
requiring  compulsory  arbitration. 

This  time,  however,  Mr.  Johnson  placed 
the  problem  cquarely  and  finally  in  the 
laps  of  the  railroad  people,  and  in  effect, 
told  them:   "This  Is  It.    Either  you  solve  it 
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EXTENSIO|f  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BlOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENT ATTVjES 

April  27. 1964 
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"all  of  us"  are  guilty.  Some  have  rushed 
into  print,  or  onto  the  air  waves,  even  Into 
pulpits.  This  has  been  an  evidence  of  dan- 
gerous irresponsibility.  It  could  have  been 
foreseen  because  it  has  roUowed  other  such 
tragedies  in  the  past. 

An  attack  on  Dallas  and  the  rlghtwlng  has 
been  implicit  In  excited  voices  even  after  the 
identity  of  the  assassin  was  measurably 
established.  Two  weU -known  professors  of 
history  have  encouraged  this  prejudice 
against  dissenters  In  print.  One  of  them, 
whose  history  textbooks  are  widely  used  In 
the  schools,  said  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
today  In  the  United  States  "may  be"  even 
worse  than  when  Lincoln  was  killed.  This  is 
arrant  nonsense,  since  In  April  1865,  bloody 
civil  war  still  prevailed  in  people's  minds 
although  mass  murder  had  beep  stopped. 

A  Dallas  minister  of  the  Gospel  received 
great  publicity  for  himself  by  Indicting  his 
own  city.  No  more  "shame"  attaches  to 
Dallas  than  guilt  might  be  attributed  to 
Washington  for  the  death  of  Lincoln  or 
Garfield,  or  to  Buffalo  when  McKlnley  died 
The  minister  buttressed  his  "argument" 
against  DaUas  by  saying  that  children  in 
a  Dallas  school  "cheered"  when  the  news  of 
the  crime  was  announced.  But  I  know  of  an 
Instance  of  this  kind  In  a  northern  city 
that  claims  to  be  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation.  -^ 

>Such  collective  indictments  are  In  them- 
selves a  form  of  mob  violence.  They  do  not 
destroy  hate.  They  are  the  very  seeds  of 
hate. 

We  must  recognize  this  crime  as  a  matter 
for  greater  official  vigilance.  In  two  previous 
instances  of  Presidential  assassination  secu- 
rity measures  were  lax.  The  guard  assigned 
to  protect  Lincoln  left  his  poet  and  gave 
Booth  his  chance.  McKlnley's  very  capable 
secretary,  George  Cortelyou,  begged  his  chief 
to  cancel  the  public  reception  where  he  was 
later  murdered.  But  McKlnley  Insisted  upon 
his  exposure. 

We  don't  know  all  the  facts  about  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  but  the 
measures  to  get  the  facts  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  may  help  to  clarify  this  fog  of 
irresponsible  accusations. 


Let  Our  light  Shine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vncixiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  has 
called  to  my  attention  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  16,  as  a  subject  of  "sufficient 
importance  to  merit  its  consideration  by 
the  Congress."  I  am  happy  to  have  ihe 
opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Record  this 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  order 
that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  parties : 

The  recent  advocacy  of  tising  less  light  at 
the  White  House  was  an  absurd  gesture  of 
economy  in  Government  spending.  How 
preposterous  to  talk  about  saving  a  few 
hundred  dollars  here  when  we  are  wasting 
hundreds  of  millions  in  so-called  foreign  aid. 

Paris,  Prance,  has  long  been  known  around 
the  world  as  the  "City  of  Light."  Through 
the  brilliance  of  her  capital  city,  France  has 
created  au  image  of  herself  as  a  country  of 


happiness,  beauty,  and  good  cheer.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  should  shine  even 
more  brightly.  All  buildings  within  a  mile  of 
our  Capitol  should  be  magnificent  and  all 
major  structures  and  parks  in  the  city  should 
be  so  floodlighted  as  to  make  Washington 
the  showplace  of  the  world. 

Let  our  light  shine  before  all  men,  and 
especially  let  It  shine  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  Is  inevitably  representative  to  other 
neoples   of  much  that  is  America. 

A   Readeb, 


Social  Security  Medical  Care  a  Raid  on 
Pay  Ejivelopea  of  American  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  George  E.  O'Cormor. 
president  of  Mohawk  Paper  Mills,  Inc 
Cohoes,  N.Y.,  who  I  believe  has  stated 
some  excellent  reasons  why  the  problem 
of  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  under 
social  security,  will  only  result  in  a  fur- 
ther raid  on  the  pay  envelope  ot  every 
American  worker. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  O'Connor  has  pre- 
sented a  very  strong  argument  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  King-Anderson  type  of 
medicare  legislation.  His  thought-pro- 
voking comments  with  respect  to  the 
astronomical  cost  of  a  medicare  program 
for  all  those  over  65  years  of  age,  brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  effects  such  legisla- 
tion would  have  on  the  average  worker  In 
this  country. 

Because  I  feel  Mr.  O'Connor  has  pre- 
sented a  good  analysis  of  this  medicare 
problem  as  far  as  the  average  worker  is 
concerned,  I  am  pleased  to  call  his  com- 
munication to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  communication  fol- 
lows: 

Mohawk  Papex  Millb.  Ikc., 

OmCE  OF  THE  PKESmZNT, 

Cohoes.  N.Y..  April  22,  1964. 
Hon.  Carleton  J.  King, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Carutton:  I  have  written  to  Hon. 
WiLBtJR  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  to  protest  against  the 
medicare  bill  now  before  his  committee.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  very  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable bill  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for 
your  support  and  assistance  In  opposition  to 
It. 

This  medicare  program  is  designed  for  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  who  are  covered  by  social 
security.  Those  pressing  this  plan  Insist  that 
It  must  be  "under  social  security."  This 
expression  Is  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  want  a  direct  payroll  tax  on  the 
pay  envelope  of  the  worklngman.  It  deducts 
the  money  out  of  his  envelope  before  he  can 
get  his  hands  on  it.  It  is  applied  to  the 
gross  pay,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  un- 
married or  has  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children. 
There  are  no  exemptions,  no  deductions. 

THE  PAT  ENVELOPE  IS   ALRKADT  CUT  UP  ENOUGH 

It  is  distressing  to  look  over  our  payroll 
and  see  all  of  the  deductions  we  are  obliged 
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to  take  out  of  the  i>ay  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work  here.  There  should  be  absolutely 
no  more  deductions  and  no  increases. 

We  now  deduct  4  to  S  percent  from  our  em- 
ployees for  State  income  taxes,  and  a  mlnl- 
mvun  of  14  percent  for  Federal  Income  taxes. 

We  deduct  3%  percent  for  social  security 
taxes.  This  will  increase  to  4V4  percent  in  s 
year  and  a  half  and  to  *%  percent  2  years 
thereafter.  The  company  pays  an  equal 
amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee  on 
these  social  security  taxes,  but  that  money 
comes  out  of  payroll  money  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  employee  himself.  It  is  clas- 
sified as  a  fringe  benefit.  Thus,  the  figure 
now  being  taken  from  the  employee  is  actu- 
ally 7>4  percent  which  will  increase  to  9V4 
percent  without  the  addition  of  medicare. 
With  the  medicare  proposal  added  to  social 
security  the  deductions  and  fringes  will  ex- 
ceed »500  from  a  man  with  $5,200  of  annxial 
earnings. 

The  unemployment  tax  is  also  a  payroll 
tax,  amounting  to  about  2.1  percent.  WhUe 
this  is  technically  paid  by  us,  it  actxially 
comes  out  of  payroll  fimds,  which  otherwise 
would  ge  to  the  employee.  It  is  another 
fringe  benefit. 

All  of  these  deductions  add  up  to  over  28 
percent  and  will  soon  be  over  30  percent  in 
spite  of  the  recent  tax  cut. 

Under  the  medicare  proposal,  these  de- 
ductions would  be  based  upon  the  first  •5,200 
of  the  employee's  pay  instead  of  the  present 
$4,800.  This  would  constitute  an  additional 
8-percent  increase  In  the  entire  social  secu- 
rity tax.  We  think  tills  is  an  outrageous 
injustice  to  the  worklngman. 

WHAT  WILL  rr  COST? 

The  proponents  say  that  it  will  cost  only 
one-quarter  percent  from  the  employee  and 
a  like  amount  from  the  employer,  pl\is  the 
increase  in  the  base  from  $4,800  to  $6,200. 

This  estimate  is  completely  out  of  line. 
For  the  last  2  or  3  years  every  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Shield  organization  has  been  asking  increases 
from  20  to  35  percent  to  cover  increased 
expenditures  for  hospital  and  medical  care. 
Many  ask  for  further  increases  each  year.  In 
oiu-  area,  in  spite  of  several  Increcues,  they 
have  had  to  ask  the  hospitals  to  accept  90 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  their  claims  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

The  expenditures  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  are  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  No 
estimate  of  cost  is  sound  unless  it  takes  into 
consideration  what  is  actually  going  on  right 
now  in  the  field  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 
Even  then,  very  substantial  growth  must  be 
anticipated  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  have  never  seen  any  indication  as  to 
whether  or  not  medicare  would  cover  both 
the  employee  and  his  wife.  If  It  does  not 
cover  the  wife  It  is  not  much  use.  If  it  does 
cover  the  wife,  the  cost  wUl  be  astronomical. 

ir  MEDICARE  BECOMES  A  LAW,  AN  ENORMOUS 
ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  BENEITrfi  IN  INEVI- 
TABLE 

The  propoeal  is  limited  to  those  over  65 
who  are  on  social  security.  Obviously,  it  is 
going  to  be  Impossible  to  refuse  to  Include 
those  over  65  who  are  not  on  social  security, 
but  who  cannot  afford  medical  care. 

What  about  the  poor  who  are  under  65? 
How  can  the  Government  say  that  a  m&n  65 
years  old  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment even  If  he  has  ample  means  oif  his 
own,  but  a  pennilees  sick  man  of  64  will  be 
left  in  the  gutter. 

The  provisions  for  medical  care  in  this 
present  bill  are  very  limited.  The  pattern 
of  annual  enlargement  of  benefits  in  social 
security  proves  that  this  medicare  coverage 
wUl  be  annually  increased.  All  of  this  ex- 
pense will  come  out  of  the  pay  envelope  of 
the  worklngman. 


THE    WORKINOMAN    SUPPORTS    THE    WKLL-TO-SO 

Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  fea/ture  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  provides  medical  care  to 
every  one  on  social  security  even  though  he 
is  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
without  undue  strain.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions whatsoever.  The  wealthiest  get  this 
medicare  at  the  expense  of  the  wcwklngman's 
pay  envelope. 

We  agree  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
owns  his  small  home  or  has  a  few  dollars 
in  the  bank  should  not  oblige  him  to  lose 
them  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses.  He 
should  have  some  help  fronl  the  ptrt>llc.  To 
give  free  medlcfu-e  to  anyone,  regardless  of 
how  well  off  he  may  be  financially,  is  not 
merely  an  injustice.  It  Is  a  waste  of  public 
funds  taken  by  taxation  which  should  be 
applied  only  to  those  who  need  it  and  cannot 
afford  it.  Tliere  are  millions  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  \inder  age  65  who  are  not 
taken  care  of  in  this  bill. 

MOST  WORKINCMEN  ARE  NOW  ADEQUATELY 
COVERED  BY  INSURANCE  FOR  HOSPITALIZATION 
AND  MEDICAL   EXPENSE 

We  carry  medical  and  hospital  insiu-ance 
for  our  employees  and  their  families  with  a 
broad  coverage,  far  exceeding  anything  in 
the  medicare  bill.  We  pay  75  percent  of  the 
cost,  tlie  employee  pays  the  balance.  We 
continue  this  for  the  benefit  of  retired  per- 
sons on  the  same  basis  as  for  those  who  are 
working.  Thiis,  our  people  would  be  get- 
ting nothing  f(»-  their  expanding  and  en- 
forced contributions  to  medicare. 

The  same  practice  is  followed  in  nearly  all 
industrial  plants  In  the  country.  Thus,  most 
of  the  worklngmen  would  get  no  benefit 
from  this  tax  which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay. 

LABOR  UNIONS 

We  cannot  understand  why  the  labor  un- 
ions do  not  come  to  the  defense  of  their 
members.  It  is  their  Job  to  protect  them 
and  this  Is  the  time  when  they  should 
come  to  their  defense.  Too  late  they  will 
realize  their  error. 

The  labor  unions  have  always  been 
strongly  opposed  to  any  sales  tax.  Medicare 
is  a  pay  envelope  tax.  It  is  much  more  a 
direct  injury  to  the  worklngman  than 
any  sales  tax  would  be.  It  U  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  worklngman  does  not 
understand.  He  does  understand.  He  has 
been  awakened  and  is  violently  opposed  to 
any  more  taxes.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
backfire  on  its  proponents  but  then  it  will 
be  too  late.  The  damage  will  have  been 
done. 

THOSE   WHO    CANNOT  AFFORD   MEDICAL   OR    HOS- 
PITAL   CARE    MUST    BE   TAKEN    CARE    OF 

There  is  no  question  that  those  who  need 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it  must  be  taken  care  of. 
In  the  area  about  us,  we  believe  that  all  of 
them  are  being  taken  care  of  In  every  In- 
stance on  a  local  basis.  This  Is  the  most 
efficient  and  commonsense  way  to  take  care 
of  people  who  need  such  help. 

A  hiige  nationwide  Federal  Bureau  is  a 
vast  waste  of  money. 

THE    BILL    SHOULD    NOT    PASS 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  this 
country  who  work  for  a  living.  I  trust  that 
you  will  agree  that  the  raiding  of  the  pay 
envelope  by  any  more  taxes  should  be 
stopped  now. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  all 
our  employees  as  well  as  to  the  headquarters 
for  the  United  Papermakers  and  Paperw<»rk- 
ers,  AFL-CIO. 

In  addition  to  sending  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Mills,  I  have  also  sent  a  copy 
of  that  letter  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

OsoBOE  E.  O'Connor. 


The  American  Pledge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  de- 
livered a  most  impressive  speech  at  the 
American  Jewish  C(Mninittee  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  Human  Relations  Award  dinner 
on  April  16.  1964.  In  New  York  City.  In 
an  eloquent  statement  supporting  the 
civil  rights  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
pointed  out : 

We  cannot  solve  our  problems  with  a  law 
or  in  an  Instant,  blit  we  can  begin  to  weld 
laws  and  men  together  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  pledge  that  America 
makes  to  all  men. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

(From   the   New   York   Post,   Apr.    26.    1964] 

Because  It  Is  Right 

( By  Attorney  General  Kennedy ) 

For  weeks  now,  almost  evei-y  night  the 
light  on  top  of  the  dc«ne  of  the  Capitol  In 
Washington  has  bximed  late  Into  the  eve- 
ning. Many  of  the  high  school  students 
who  visit  Washington  at  this  time  of  the 
year  know  it  means  that  the  Senate  is  still 
in  session.  People  all  over  the  country  know 
that  the  debate  over  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
continuing.  However  extended  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  debate. 

There  are  great  wrongs  in  America  to  be 
righted  and  there  are  millions  who  appre- 
ciate daily  that  civil  rights  are  more  of  a 
goal  than  a  reality.  The  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
making  civU  rights  a  reality.  The  civil 
rights  bill  can  help  Insure  equal  voting 
rights.  It  can  help  insure  and  extend  their 
educational  and  employment  opportunities. 
It  can  help  remove  the  Insult  of  segregated 
public  accommodations  so  irrational  that  in 
one  community,  a  drugstore  which  allowed 
Negroes  to  be  served  required  them  to  take 
Pepsi  Cola  Instead  of  Coca  Cola,  to  stand 
rather  than  sit,  and  to  drink  from  a  paper 
cup  rather  than  a  glass. 

More  generally,  the  civil  rights  bill  can 
also  demonstrate  to  all  of  our  citizens  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  like 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  llk« 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  committed  to  the 
pledge  of  equality  on  which  this  country  Is 
founded.  Two  centuries  ago,  Montesquieu 
wrote,  "In  the  state  of  nature  Indeed  all 
men  are  born  equal,  but  they  cannot  con- 
tinue in  this  equality.  Society  makes  them 
lose  It.  And  they  recover  it  only  by  protec- 
tion of  the  law." 

The  Negro's  experience  In  America  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  his  w(»xls  adS  the 
deeds  for  the  civU  rights  bill.  But  not  thU 
law  nor  any  law  can  be  a  solution.  The  deep 
soctal  wound  of  segregation  was  cut  for  too 
long  by  too  many  knives  of  prejudice  to  be 
healed  by  a  single  poultice. 

The  clvU  rights  blU,  like  law  in  general,  can 
give  us  an  orderly  framework  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disccH-d  tmd  dispute  among  men. 
Each  new  outburst  of  racial  fanaticism  in  our 
Cities  gives  evidence  of  how  Important  that 
framework  can  be. 

One  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  that  it  elevates  this  conflict 
frcMn  the  streets  to  the  courts.    We  must  rec- 
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nedy, then  Vice  President  Johnson,  and  other 
administration  leaders  met  with  almost  1,500 
businessmen,  ministers,  attorneys,  and  other 
leaders  from  all  over  the  country.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  seek  voluntary 
abandonment  of  discriminatory  practices. 
The  progress  since  then  demonstratee  that 
racial  atUtudes  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
are  not  part  of  a  monolithic  Irrationality. 

A  recent  survey  of  566  ciUee  states  that 
significant  progreae  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  few  months  in  desegregaUon  of  such 
facillUes  as  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels, 
motels  and  lunch  counters.  There  now  has 
been  at  least  some  desegregaUon  in  nearly 
70  percent  of  these  cities,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  that  progress  has  come  since  last 
May. 

It  is  easy  for  us  in  the  North  to  patronize 
the  South.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  see  the 
morality  of  problems  In  Birmingham  tf  you 
ares  ittlng  in  Boston.  What  these  southern 
businessmen  have  done  can  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  us  In  the  North  in  ccrailng  to  grips 
with  problems  that  are  different  only  be- 
cause they  are  our  own.  The  desegregation 
of  these  public  acoommodatlons  in  the  South 
comes  because  their  owners  plainly  acknowl- 
edge economic  dangers  of  inaction.  They 
also  have  recognized  the  moral  need  for  ac- 
commodation. 

For  half  a  century  the  doctrine  of  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  was  perverted  by  citizens. 
communities  and  local  governments  into  a 
license  not  for  simple  racial  segregation  but 
for  racial  discrimination.  Pw  example,  the 
nimiber  of  white  and  Negro  students  in  Mis- 
sissippi Is  approximately  equal.  In  a  recent 
year,  this  State  spent  more  than  »45  million 
for  white  schools  and  t26  mUllon  for  Negro 
schools.  And  this  is  the  case  despite  the 
fact  that  "separate  but  equal  has  been  out- 
lawed for  a  decade.  The  lesson  Is  plain  that 
law  is  not  enough. 

How  can  the  law  be  enough  when  it  re- 
quires that  Negroes  and  whites  not  be  served 
in  the  same  room  without  a  solid  7-foot 
partition  between  them.  How  can  it  be 
when  it  requires  a  motel  not  to  turn  away 
a  weary  motorist,  or  a  hospital  to  reject  an 
Injiu'ed  child.  Whatever  law  is  passed,  what- 
ever statute  Is  enacted  without  public  un- 
derstanding, it  is  mere  piety.  Neither  sober 
statutes  nor  individual  reBponslblllty  alone 
are  enough.  Men  and  their  laws  must  march 
together.  What  happens  when  they  do  not 
is  evidenced  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
10  years.  The  cost  of  defiance  touches  every 
aspect  of  community  and  national  life. 

Five  years  ago,  rural  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  closed  its  public  schools  rather  than 
desegregate  them.  How  can  we  measure  the 
cost  of  that  defiance?  How  did  it  affect  the 
Negro  child  whose  futxu-e  has  been  perma- 
nenUy  crippled  because  he  cannot  learn  to 
read?  How  did  it  affect  the  white  child  sent 
to  segregated, private  schools?  How  did  It 
affect  the  citizens  of  the  city  who  walked 
past  the  vacant  public  school  building  while 
children  were  left  to  Unger  in  the  streets  and 
fields?     And  how  did  it  affect  Virginia? 

The  point  is  that  the  cost  of  defiance  Is 
beyond  measure.  They  touch  generations 
yet  unborn.     They  scar  our  history. 

The  lesson  of  Prince  Edward  County  Is  the 
lesson  of  the  entire  country.  Where  were  we 
after  the  1954  school  decision?  Where  was 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  public  ofBclals? 
The  answer  is  that  there  was  a  vacuum  and 
a  weakness  of  leadership — a  vacuum  thaf 
existed  imtll  it  was  filled  finally  by  dema- 
gogs, with  strident  alogans  of  "segregation 
forever"  and  "massive  resistance."  When  a 
whole  generation  and  a  whole  area  is  told 
by  its  leaders  that  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
Is  a  "nullity,"  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  mortar  of  public  respect  will  be  added  to 
the  bricks  of  law? 

Rarely  In  hlst^ny  are  nations  presented 
with  a  second  chance  to  atone  for  funda- 
mental failure.    I  wonder,  however,  if  that 
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Isn't  exactly  the  opportimity  America  has 
today.  When  the  dvU  righto  blU  passes  this 
year.  10  years  after  the  Brown  decision  we 
can  have  a  new  leadership  of  the  kind  that 
southern  bminessmen,  public  offlclala.  news- 
papermen, and  clergymen  have  already 
demonstrated.  And  we  can  have  a  new 
slogan — not  "massive  resistance"  but  "mas- 
sive compliance"  In  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
governed  by  God's  law  and  men  of  under- 
standing. 

The  Prince  Edward  school  case  is  still  in 
the  courte,  and  public  schools  there  are 
still  closed,  but  Negro  children  are  being 
educated  in  a  free,  private  school  system 
which  resulted  from  the  efforto  of  private 
Individuals,  private  foundations,  and  leaders 
and  citizens  of  Virginia. 

Not  long  ago.  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
free  school  system  was  asked  how  her  stu- 
dento  responded.  It  reminded  her,  she  said, 
of  her  childhood  on  the  farm.  When  you 
set  a  chicken  on  the  ground  after  holding 
It  In  your  hands,  It  slto  motionless.  Only 
after  it  is  sure  of  Ito  freedom  does  It  dash 
away.  Her  studento  were  like  that  for  the 
first  month,  she  said — not  moving.  They 
moved  only  when  they  felt  secure  in  their 
freedom.  When  they  were  secure,  they 
leaped  ahead  in  their  desire  and  their  capac- 
ity to  learn.  The  freedom  of  those  stu- 
dents— and  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  of 
their  schools — must  be  the  freedom  and 
spirit  of  our  time. 

We  cannot  solve  our  problems  with  a  law 
or  in  an  iasUnt,  but  we  ean  begin  to  weld 
laws  and  men  together  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  pledge  that  America 
makes  to  all  men. 

Benjamin  Muse,  the  Virginian  writer,  says 
In  his  new  book  about  Integration  in  the 
past  decade.  "The  unrest  will  end  sometime 
because  it  is  enevitable  that  In  America 
Justice  and  hvunanity  in  time  will  prevail." 
Let  us  Join  today  in  His  service.  Let  us 
Join  In  the  faith  in  law  and  In  man  that 
President  Kennedy  expressed  last  Jvme  when 
he  said,  "I  ask  you  to  look  Into  yoiur  hearts — 
not  in  search  of  charity  for  the  Negro,  which 
he  neither  wanto  nor  needs,  but  for  the  one 
proud,  priceless  quality  that  unites  us  all  as 
Americans — a  sense  of  Justice.  This  year  of 
the  Emancipation  centennial.  Justice  requires 
us  to  seciu-e  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all 
Americans,  not  merely  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  domestic  tranquility, 
but  above  all,  because  It  is  right." 


Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or   KENTITCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1964 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
desire  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing profound  regret  at  the  passing  of 
our  esteemed  colleague  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  Honorable  Thomas  CBrizn. 

His  long  career  here  in  the  House,  cul- 
minating in  serving  as  dean  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation,  was  marked  by  devotion 
to  duty,  courage,  loyalty,  and  conscien- 
tiousness. He  was  a  leader  of  men,  one 
who  commanded  their  confidence  and 
respect. 

His  presence  and  his  leadership,  along 
with  his  warm  friendliness,  will  be  great- 
ly missed  in  the  House. 

I  pray  that  Ood  will  bless  and  C(Hn- 
fort  his  wife  and  family  forever  and  a 
day. 
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The  John  Birch  Society  Goes  All  Oat 
Af  aiut  the  CtU  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WIBOONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  may  be  wondering  where  some 
of  the  vituperative  mail  they  are  receiv- 
ing on  the  civil  rights  bill  is  coming 
from.  It  now  appears  that  a  prominent 
and  well-financed  source  is  that  inde- 
fatigable letterwriUng  group,  the  John 
Birch  Society.  According  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  April  22,  1964: 

RiGRTB  Bnx  Top  Tasget  of  Bncacss 

Boston,  Mass. — The  John  Birch  Society 
has  called  on  its  members  to  conduct  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  against  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  urged  those  opposed  to 
the  blU  to  write  their  Senators  and  "as  many 
other  Senators  as  jrou  can." 

A  spokesman  said  Tuesday  that  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  John  Birch  Society  bulletin 
which  goes  only  to  members,  contained  a  re- 
printing of  a  suggested  advertisement  which 
appread  In  Newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  bulletin  urged  its  members  to  go 
ahead  "Into  the  most  massive  protest — by 
mall,  by  telegram,  by  advertising,  by  the 
distribution  of  literature,  by  personal  con- 
versations and  in  every  other  practical  way — 
that  we  have  ever  undertaken  with  regard 
to  any  legislation. 

"For  we  art  confident  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  simply  will  not  accept  this 
'clvU  rights  act  of  1963.' " 

The  advertisement  said  every  vote  for  the 
act  "Is  a  nail  for  the  coffin  of  the  American 
Republic." 

I  include  also  an  editorial  from  the' 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  22,  1964 : 
Thxt  Wobk  Against  America 

They  have  finally  teamed  up.  The  John 
Birch  Society  Is  telling  members  to  insert  ad- 
vertisements in  newspapers  asking  Americans 
to  write  to  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Fundamental  American  Freedoms,  Inc..  for 
an  aiudysls  of  the  civil  rights  bill  by  highest 
legal  authority. 

The  coordinating  committee,  of  course,  Is 
the  racist  body  which  Inserted  advertise- 
ments in  Wisconsin  newspapers  to  aid  the 
cause  of  Oov.  Oeorge  Wallace  of  Alabama. 
The  advertisements  were  fraudulent  and 
wholly  misleading.  They  had  no  relationship 
at  aU  to  the  civU  rights  bill  pMissed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  bulk  of  the  committee's  funds. 
as  Senator  ELxating,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  has  pointed  out.  come  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sovereignty  Commission,  a  State 
body  aimed  at  fighting  civil  rights  and  re- 
taining segregation. 

In  its  monthly  bulletin  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety suggests  that  in  placing  advertisements 
against  the  civil  rights  bill,  members  do  not 
use  the  society's  name.  It  suggests  a  local 
committee  to  preserve  the  American  Repub- 
lic. Robert  Welch,  John  Birch  Society  found- 
ers, urges  his  supporters  to  write  Congress- 
men In  opposition  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  and 
boasts  that  efforts  thus  far  have  produced  an 
outjpourlng  of  more  than  half  a  million  mes- 
sages into  Washington  against  the  bUl. 

These  are  the  superpatrlots,  as  they  claim. 
And  what  they  are  asking  Americans  to  do  Is 
sui^port  the  negation  of  the  guarantees  of 


liberty  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Ccxistltution  of  the  United  States. 
They  ask  Americans  to  deny  their  heritage. 
Their  teal  goal,  whether  some  of  them  realize 
It  or  not,  is  to  turn  the  United  States  Into 
another  South  Africa  complete  with  total 
racial  Intolerance  and  dictatorship. 


Federal  GoTermneBt  G>ntinaes  To  Spend 
Our  Moaey  To  Compete  With  Onr  Pri- 
vate Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27, 1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  able  independent 
businessman  in  my  district  points  up  and 
criticizes  a  dangerous  trend  in  our  Fed- 
eral Oovernment;  namely,  a  concerted 
e£rort  of  Government  to  thwart  private 
business  and  individual  initiative  and  to 
convert  proper  functions  of  free  enter- 
prise into  bureaucratic  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  businessman  who  is 
being  hurt  by  unfair  governmental  com- 
petition, the  general  taxpayer  is  espe- 
cially injured. 

We  should  consider  the  taxpayer  as 
well  as  the  tax  user. 

The  letter  follows: 

Salinas  Valuet  Radio  Dispatch.  Inc.. 

Salinas.  Calif..  April  21. 1964. 
Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Bttrt:  We  understand  that  the  REA 
is  planning  to  loan  money  to  "iniral  sections 
of  the  different  States  to  telephone  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  installing  radio 
telephone  service  In  rural   areas."     Why? 

This  company  Is  licensed  to  do  and  wants 
to  do  all  that  the  REA  proposes  to  loan 
money  for.  We  are  m  a  position  to  do  it 
and  we  have  the  equipment  and  capital  to 
do  It.  However,  In  many  cases  we  can  not 
do  It  because  the  Federal  Government  stalls 
our  applications  for  a  year  or  more  with  their 
redtape  and  backlog  until  our  customers 
grow  tired  and  discouraged. 

Oyxn  Is  a  smaU  business  striving  to  make 
a  few  dollars  on  oxir  own  Invested  dollars, 
seeking  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Communlcaitons  Commission 
and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
State  of  California.  We  are  licensed  to  do 
and  do  have  a  moral  and  obligated  trust  to 
provide  service  to  those  who  ask  for  and  de- 
sire that  service.  This  we  give  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  within  the  present  statutes  and 
regulations  and  the  slowness  of  the  regula- 
tory powers  making  their  decisions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  public. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  interested 
in  hamstringing  our  operations  by  regula- 
tions and  Uien  willing  to  loan  money  to 
others  at  a  very  low  Interest  rate  to  go  into 
competition  with  us,  oxir  first  question  Is: 
"Is  this  the  American  way?" 

Keep  Americans  for  Americans.  Do  not 
let  the  Federal  agencies  loan  low  Interest 
money  to  create  comfwtitors  for  those  who 
try.  their  best  In  the  American  way  of  free 
enterprise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phillips  Wtman, 

President. 


MacArthnr,  a  Christinn  Soldier  and  a  Man 
of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  Douglas  BiacArthur  was  a  man 
whose  integrity  and  honor  was  akin  to 
Lincoln's,  whose  love  of  America  suid  de- 
sire to  protect  and  defend  it  could  be 
compared  to  our  revered  George  Wash- 
ington, whose  single  strength  of  purpose 
was  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  whose 
principles  were  as  strong  as  a  lliomas 
Jefferson's,  yet  also  a  man  who  had  the 
flare  and  stature  of  a  De  Gaulle,  matched 
with  the  courage  of  a  Winston  Churchill. 

Truly  here  was  a  man  who  earned  the 
respect,  the  admiration,  the  love  of  fel- 
low Americans  and  people  worldwide. 
Typical  was  the  outpouring  of  affection 
from  a  grateful  people  on  his  return  from 
Korea,  -it  ever  there  lived  a  man  who 
made  his  mark  in  this  world  and  goes  on 
to  lead  another  army — God's  army  in 
another  world  to  which  we  who  are 
Christians  believe  and  aspire — that  man 
was  Douglas  MacArthur. 

This  man,  for  all  his  strength  and 
courage  was  often  a  lonely  man — as  was 
Lincoln — for  it  takes  courage  and 
strength  to  say  with  one's  beliefs.  Hu- 
man nature  being  what  It  is — at  times 
somewhat  fragile — misimderstandings 
often  arise.  This  man  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  his  character  maligned — but  this 
did  not  deter  or  cause  him  to  deviate 
from  his  stem  code  of  ethics  and  Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  man  of  Strength— this 
man  of  ideals — this  man  of  courage — 
who  fought  for  what  he  believed  in- 
fought  courageously  and  well.  We  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  him,  to  live 
in  his  lifetime,  have  learned  much  from 
this  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  what  he  believed.  He 
placed  duty,  honor  and  country  above  all 
else.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  a  man. 
May  we  all  strive  for  the  promotion  of 
our  American  ideals  of  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  for  all,  as  this  man  did. . 

This  man  was  a  symbol,  typifying  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  America. 

It  takes  wisdom  to  know  that  when 
you  are  fighting  a  battle  whenever  or 
whatever  it  may  be  you  are  in  it  to  win — 
not  to  sit  idly  by  and  await  sure  defeat. 
In  General  MacArthur's  own  words,  "In 
war  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
We  here  in  America  are  in  a  battle  over 
two  ideologies — the  religious  ideology  as 
opposed  to  the  Communist  antireliglous 
ideology.  Which  is  to  win?  With  God's 
help,  we  are.  We  have  but  to  take  a  les- 
son from  the  books  of  history — such  as 
the  life  and  service  of  a  noble  and  fine 
American — an  honorable  man — Douglas 
MacArthur.  We  can  take  heart,  we  can 
take  courage. 

My  tribute  to  Douglas  MacArthur's 
memory  is  that  here  was  a  man  who  loved 
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liberty  and  trtet  om — who  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  rls  it  and  Justice.  A  man 
who  respected  t  le  Inherent  dignity  and 
freedom  of  man  —who  treated  his  fellow 
man  with  dlgnii  jr  and  honor.  His  code 
was  "Duty,  hono  •.  and  country."  He  de- 
fended, guarded  tad  protected  America's 
hallowM  tradlti  »ns  of  liberty  and  free 
dom.  of  right  an  Justice.  Douglas  Mac 
Arthur  died  wltl  i  the  approbation  of  his 
own  conscience- -able  full  well  to  look 
any  and  all  strai  ;ht  In  the  face— to  hold 
up  his  head  with  dignity  and  honor.  He 
did  not  seek  to  h  mn  his  fellow  man.  He 
sought  <mly  to  a  ive  him.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace— t  le  peace  he  fought  for 
on  this  earth,  tut  regrettably  did  not 
achieve — ^he  will  find  in  another  world. 
There  he  will  isad  another  Army — an 
Army  of  Chrlstia  i  bdlevers.  All  America 
echos  "A  Job  wel  done. 
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EXTENSIO^  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAliES  ROOSEVELT 

IN  THS  HOUSK  <  V  BBPBESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, 


the  benefit  of  my 


April  21, 1964 


Mr.  ROOSEVILT.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 


ccdleaguee  who  did  not 


have  an  oivortuj  dty  to  personally  hear 
the  testimony  oi  Rabfal  Hlrsch.  appear- 
ing in  behalf  of  i  he  Ckxnmlssicxi  on  So- 
cial Actkm  of  Re  Tonn  Judaism,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Econxnlc  Opportunity  Act, 
I  wish  to  call  att  »itlon  to  his  very  ?Bne 
statement,  as  folic  ws: 
TBsmcoMT    or    Raj  ibi    Richaxo    O.    Hxbsch, 

RXPUaKMTZNG    TH  C    COlflCTBSION    ON   SOCIAI. 

AcnoM  OF  Rkfoi  m  Jxtdaism  Bzroax   trx 

HOTTBB      COMKIIT  CB      ON      EDUCATION       AND 

Labob.  APBn.  21.  li  64 


I  am  Babbl  Bicht  xtl 
the  ReUglous  Actloi 
can    Hebrew 
behalf  of  the  CknublBBlon 


Cong  egatlons 


Conf <  rence 
American 


ot  Reform  Judaism 
of  the  Central 
and  the  Union  of 
gatlona.    Other 
mamberB  of  the 
tlon  are  the  Natloa(tl 
StBterhoodB,     the 
Temple    Brotherhoods 
Federation  of  Temp 

In  consonance  wtth 
taken   by  the 
come  before  you 
for  HJl.   10440.  the 
Act  of  1»04.     In 
ence  of  American 
talned  attack  upon 
nomlc  e<»dltlon8 
stating  'that 
through  concrete 
lems  rather  than 
dogmatic  and 
must  be  a  social 
the   »ww^^m^n[^   of 
wttU-belng  consistent 
dignity  of  the 
free  choice. 

The  UnicRi  of   

tuna,  in  Morember 
tlon  which  states  In  . 
Mrious  moral   problka 


a  Joint  Instrumentality 

of  American  Rabbl 

Hebrew  Congre- 

natlonal  agencies  which  are 

CcpunlsBlon  on  Social  Ac- 


G.  Hlrsch.  director  of 

Center,  Union  of  Ameri- 

I    appear    In 

on  Social  Action 


Federation  of  Temple 
4ratlonal    Federation     of 
and    the    National 
e  Youth. 

the  policy  positions 

I   represent,   I 

.    to  urge  full  support 

Economic  Opportunity 

the  Central  Confer- 

called  for  "a  sus- 

all  the  social  and  eco- 

make  for  poverty," 

progreas    Is    realized 

of  specific  prob- 

the  adoption  of  any 

lie  systems.    Our  aim 

which  will  provide 

a^curlty,  education,  and 

with  the  liberty  and 

and  his  right  of 


orga:  lizatlons 
today 
the  I 
19)0 
Ribbis 
n  all  1 
wileh 
"soeUl 

soutlons 
bf 
inAeslb 
Older 


Indli  idual 


Ameican 


Hebrew  Congrega- 

lOes.  adopted  a  reeolu- 

part:  "America  faces  a 

In   the    continuing 


high  rate  of  unemployment.  •  •  •  We 
heartUy  commend  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral government  programs  designed  to  (a) 
train  unskilled  workers;  (b)  retrain  workers 
who  have  been  displaced  by  technological 
changes:  and  (c)  develop  a  more  extensive 
vocational  guidance  and  training  program. 
We  urge  that  such  programs  be  expanded." 
Althoxigh  our  national  c»-ganizatlon8  have 
not  taken  positions  on  the  specific  details  of 
legislation  before  this  committee.  Judaism 
has  formulated  a  position  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  society  to  its  individual  mem- 
bers. I  speak  to  you  from  the  perspective  of 
that  historical  position. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  which 
necessitate  Government  action  to  alleviate 
poverty  have  changed  since  Biblical  times 
but  the  moral  Issues  which  motivate  our 
concern  have  remained  constant.  The  ad- 
monition of  the  Bible  applies  with  remark- 
able pertinence  to  our  day:  "When  you  have 
eaten  your  flU  and  have  built  fine  houses  to 
live  in,  and  your  herds  and  flocks  have  multi- 
plied, and  your  silver  and  gold  have  in- 
creased, and  everything  you  own  has  pros- 
pered, beware  lest  yomr  heart  grow  haughty 
and  you  forget  the  Ijcrd  your  God.  who  freed 
you  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  hoiise  of 
bondage  •  •  •  and  you  say  to  yourselves. 
'My  own  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand 
have  won  this  wealth  for  me."  Remember 
that  it  is  the  Ixwd  your  God  who  gives  you 
power  to  get  wealth."  (Deuteronomy  8:  11- 
18). 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americana  have 
grown  haughty  and  have  forgotten  that  their 
personal  wealth  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  their 
own  labors,  but  represents  the  accumulated 
wealth  derived  from  the  labors  of  coimtless 
generations  of  men.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll 
(March  21.  1964)  revealed  that  54  percent  of 
the  American  p>eople  believe  that  when  a 
person  Is  poor.  It  is  because  of  "lack  of  effort 
on  his  own  part."  The  concept  that  poverty 
is  the  result  of  Indolence  or  lack  of  abUlty 
Is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  American  psyche 
and  Is  refiected  throughout  our  history  from 
Puritanism  to  Horatio  Algerlsm. 

The  fundamental  task  confronting  us 
today,  thCTefore,  is  to  reorient  our  own 
Rfople  to  a  recognition  that  poverty  cannot 
be  solved  by  individual  action  alone.  We 
cannot  vaccinate  people  against  poverty  by 
lining  them  up.  as  we  did  this  week  In 
Washington  for  the  polio  vaccine,  and  drop- 
ping a  siigared -coated  pill  marked  "incen- 
tive" into  their  mouths.  Until  Americans 
realize  that  most  poor  people  are  poor  not 
so  much  because  of  their  own  deficiencies  as 
because  of  basic  deficiencies  in  society  at 
large,  we  shall  never  win  the  war  on  poverty. 
Until  that  day  comes,  the  real  j>overty  In 
America  wlU  be  found  not  In  the  slums,  but 
in  the  Impoverished  hearts  of  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  responslblity  for  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow  men. 

We  support  this  antlpoverty  legislation 
not  because  it  will  solve  all  our  problems 
but  because  It  will  firmly  establish  a  recog- 
nition that  the  problems  exist,  and  that  our 
society,  through  its  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  U  determined  to  embark  on  a 
comprehensive.  coordinated,  continuous 
campaign  to  eradicate  the  problems  from 
American  life. 

We  support  this  legislation  because  we 
need  to  convince  the  "Invisible  Americans" 
that  they  have  been  seen,  the  "wasted 
Americans"  that  they  are  useful,  and  the 
"other  Americans"  that  they  are  brother 
Americans. 

The  impact  of  poverty  on  the  p>er8onallty 
of  the  poor  has  been  well  dociunented:  de- 
struction of  self-respect,  dissipation  of  in- 
centive, and  feelings  of  hopelessness  and 
fnistratlon.  often  accompanied  by  hostility 
and  aggressiveness.  However,  we  should  be 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  Impact  of 
poverty  on  the  rest  of  the  population.  Our 
sages  taught  that  during  the  years  of  the 
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famine  In  ancient  Egypt.  Joseph  used  to  eat 
so  little  that  he  was  always  hungry.  When 
people  said  to  him,  "Why  are  you  hungry 
when  you  have  vast  storehouses  flUed  with 
grain  at  your  disposal?"  he  answered,  "I  fear 
that  If  I  satisfy  my  own  hvmger,  I  might 
forget  the  hungry."  When  the  satisfied 
forget  the  needy,  the  character  of  the  satis- 
fled  Is  distorted.  What  kind  of  values  do  we 
Inculcate  In  our  children  when  they  see 
the  adult  population  callous  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor?  What  kind  of  "mixed-up  kids" 
do  we  create,  when  children  in  school  learn 
about  "the  land  of  opportunity"  and  outside 
the  school  see  the  doors  of  opportunity 
closed  to  millions  of  perBons?  What  kind 
of  human  beings  do  we  produce,  when  white 
children  feel  that  people  of  colored  skins  are 
Inferior  and  that  persons  who  live  In  slimis 
deserve  no  better? 

FortunatAy.  in  this  instance  oxir  moral 
concern  Is  buttressed  by  sound  economic 
policies,  and  It  is  possible  to  foresee  the  ful- 
flllment  of  the  Biblical  statement:  "He  that 
glveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack,  but  he 
that  hldeth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a 
curse"  (Proverbs  22:  9). 

Long-term  xmemployment,  depressed  areas, 
vast  expenditures  of  public  funds  to  siutain 
nonproductive  persons,  inadequate  economic 
growth,  crime,  and  JuvenUe  delinquency  offer 
vivid  evidences  of  "many  a  curse"  which  are 
the  resxilt  of  hiding  our  eyee.  Conversely. 
programs  such  as  those  contained  in  this 
legislation,  followed  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
by  much  more  extensive  and  Intensive  pro- 
grams, would  resiUt  In  the  aUeviatlon  of 
these  "curses"  to  the  greater  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. Never  before  In  our  history  has  there 
been  such  a  coalescence  of  the  needs  of  the 
economy  and  the  imperatives  of  social 
Justice. 

This  legislation  will  improve  the  lot  of  all 
persons  regardless  of  race,  but  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  although  nonwhltes  con- 
stitute only  10  percent  of  the  population, 
they  comprise  21  percent  of  the  poor.  At  the 
very  moment  this  committee  Is  considering 
antlpoverty  legislation,  the  other  body  of 
Congress  U  considering  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Passage  of  both  pieces  of  legislation 
In  the  strongest  and  most  effective  form  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
For  the  Negro,  the  civil  rights  and  antl- 
poverty bills  are  the  two  sides  of  one  coin. 
The  problem  of  race  is  Inseparable  from  other 
social  and  economic  problems. 

In   a  sense,  the  treatment   of   the   Negro 
has  come   to  mean  what  the  treatment  of 
the  Jew  meant  in  other  periods  of  history — 
the  criterion  by   which  to  gage  the  moral 
health  of  our  society.     The  Negro  has  become 
America's    "chosen   people,"   destined   to   be 
Gods  "suffering  servant."     The  very  color  of   ' 
his  skin  has  made  all  poverty  more  visible 
and  all  injustice  more  consplcuoiis.     With- 
out fully  realizing  it  himself,  the  Negro  has 
become  a  symbol  for  all  Americans.     It  is  as 
if  God,  the  divine  artist,  had  taken  His  brush 
and  darkened  the  face  of  every  10th  American 
In  order  to  teach  all  Americans  the  lesson 
of  social  responsibility.     So  long  as  there  is 
unemployment,  a  high  percentage  of  Negroes 
will  be  unemployed.    So  long  as  Americana 
are  Inadequately  housed.  Negroes  will  people 
the  slums.    So  long  as  the  lowest  40-percent 
Income  groups  do  not  receive  an  increasing 
proportion    of    the    total    national    income, 
Negroes  will  be  deprived  citizens.     All  social 
Issues  are  Interrelated,  Just  as  all  men  are 
Interrelated.     Racial  Justice  for  nonwhltes  Is 
Inextricable   from   economic   Justice   for   all 
Americans. 

We  commend  the  section  of  the  bill  (title 
I)  which  stresses  vocational  training  and 
work  experience.  One  of  ^the  rabblB  of  the 
Talmud  declared.  "Whoever  doee  not  teach 
his  son  an  occupaticm,  teaches  him  to  be- 
come a  robber."  This  legislation  woxild  en- 
able   our  society   to  provide   its  sons  with 
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the  skills  necessary  to  become  productive 
citizens.  It  would  enable  persons  who  have 
been  eiuneshed  by  generations  of  poverty 
to  break  out  of  the  pattern  of  inherited 
deprivation.  It  would  reetore  a  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  dignity,  reflected  in  the  dictum 
of  our  tradition:  "A  man  prefers  1  measure 
of  his  own  to  10  measures  of  his  friends." 

We  support  those  programs  (title  IV) 
geared  to  offering  Incentives  for  employment 
and  investment.  In  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  medieval  Jewish  philosopher 
Malmonldes  who  declared  that  the  highest 
degree  of  charity  is  "to  give  assistance  to  a 
fellow  man  •  •  •  by  procuring  work  for 
him,  thereby  enabling  him  to  become  self- 
supporting." 

We  endorse  the  section  of  the  legislation 
(title  II)  which  would  enable  the  Federal 
Govemnient  to  encourage  and  aid  financially 
State,  local,  and  other  "community  action 
programs."  Federal  initiative  and  finances 
are  indispensable,  but  the  primary  respon- 
slbUlty  sUU  rests  within  each  community 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  stimulating  local  action. 
We  note  with  approval  the  provision  that  all 
funds  for  educational  programs  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  public  educational'  agencies 
and  we  trust  that  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  will  be  adhered  to 
throughout  the  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  this  committee  is 
only  a  beginning,  but  it  is  a  vital  beginning 
in  the  dlrecton  of  fuiming  the  American 
dream  of  assuring  every  person  equal  op- 
portimlty  for  dignity,  security,  education, 
and  maximum  development  of  his  human 
potentiallUes.  We  look  to  you,  our  elected 
repreeentaUves,  to  assume  leadership  in  the 
struggle  for  Justice.  "Open  thy  mouth. 
Judge  righteously,  and  plead  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  the  needy."     (Proverbs  31:  9). 


Colgate  Washington  Shidy  Group  Has 
Qnarter-Centiiry  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or   NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wUl  in- 
terest my  colleagues  to  know  that  Col- 
gate University,  located  at  Hamilton. 
N.Y..  In  my  district,  is  this  year  cele- 
brating a  quarter-century  of  activity  by 
its  Washington  study  group.  This  is 
the  oldest  such  group  working  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  the  one  group  to  be 
led  by  a  professor  who  functions  as  a 
teacher  and  adviser  throughout  the  en- 
tire term  the  students  are  in  residence 
here. 

There  are  11  students  in  the  current 
group,  all  carefully  selected  because  of 
special  interest  in  government  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  to  do  independent  work 
at  an  advanced  level.  They  will  study 
at  close  range  the  governmental  activi- 
ties on  the  Washington  scene  in  all  three 
branches.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
House  is  the  extended  time  devoted  to 
listening  to  committee  hearings  and 
floor  debate.  Also,  the  day-to-day  op- 
eration of  a  Member's  office  is  observed 
and  analyzed.  This  study  extends  the 
horizons  of  those  participating  as  they 
glimpse  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
range  of  congressional  service. 


My  own  experience  confirms  the  moti- 
vation which  such  study  develops. 
Douglas  W.  Metz,  who  has  served  as  my 
administrative  assistant  for  5  years,  was 
a  member  of  the  1953  study  group.  His 
desire  for  public  service  was  l>orn  out  of 
this  experience  and  his  subsequent  dedi- 
cation and  objectivity  has  been  of  the 
highest.  I  hope  that  withers  with  the 
same  outstanding  capability  will  con- 
tinue to  infiltrate  the  Washington  scene. 
Clearly  the  experience  which  the  term 
in  Washington  provides  Is  challenging 
and  inspiring  to  those  who  participate 
and  the  American  public  benefits  from 
the  impact  on  these  young  men  whether 
they  engage  in  governmental  activities 
or  assume  leadership  responsibilities  in 
other  fields. 

This  project  has  received  notice  from 
the  press  in  my  area  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  ccrileagues  the  following 
comments  contained  in  the  March  29, 
1964  issue  of  the  Syracuse  Post  Stand- 
ard, entitled  "Exhilarating  View  Prom 
the  Top." 

Colgate  UNiVERsrrr  Stttdy  Group  Has 

QUARTXa-CXNTUXT  Anniversabt 
Washington,  D.C. — Eleven  young  men 
trom  Colgate  University  are  obtaining  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  power  transition  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  They  are  spending  the 
spring  semester  in  Washington,  studying  gov- 
ermnent  in  action  and  earning  full  under- 
gradiiate  credit  for  their  work  in  political 
science. 

The  "view  from  the  top"  is  exhilarating, 
members  of  the  Colgate-Washington  Study 
Group  report.  The  1964  group,  the  26th  to 
use  the  Capital  as  a  classroom,  feel  that  this 
Is  an  especially  momentous  time  to  be  in  the 
town  of  decisions.  Particularly  interesting 
has  been  the  opportimity  to  observe  the  or- 
derly shift  of  power  from  the  administration 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  that  of 
President  Johnson. 

Colgate  has  been  sending  study  groups  to 
Washington  since  1935.  As  a  result  of  a 
semester  in  the  field,  the  university  hopes 
that  small  groups  of  carefully  selected  stu- 
dents will  learn  more  about  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  than  they  could  on 
any  college  campus. 

The  program  Is  directed  by  Knud  Rasmus- 
sen,  assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Colgate,  who  points  out  that  the  students 
are  not  only  observers  of  the  Washington 
scene,  but  actual  participants.  A  high  point 
of  the  semester's  experience  is  the  month-* 
long  internship  which  each  of  the  young  po- 
litical scientists  spends  in  selected  govern- 
mental offices. 

For  instance,  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
gleaming  new  State  Department  Building. 
Colgate  Junior  David  A.  Rosenbloom,  of  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  is  working  tor  a  month  with  Fred- 
erick G.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Rosenbloom  is 
presently  Involved  in  plans  for  the  sound 
tape  commentaries  by  distinguished  world 
leaders  which  will  beccnne  a  key  part  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

On  the  12th  floor  of  the  aging  office  build- 
ing that  houses  the  Peace  Corps,  •  Arnold 
Raphel.  of  Troy,  N.T.,  assists  his  supervisor. 
Research  Chief  Joseph  G.  Colman.  in  the  Job 
of  finding  out  what  Sargent  Shrlver  needs  to 
know  in  order  to  get  the  new  poverty  pro- 
gram moving.  Raphel  is  a  student  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  the  only  non-Colgate  man  in 
this  year's  group. 

In  addition  to  working  as  interns,  the  study 
group  members  write  papers,  read  books,  and 
meet  for  biweekly  seminar  discussions.  They 
also  conduct  interviews  with  Government 
officials  of  various  ranks  amd  interests.    One 
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day  it  may  be  the  President;  the  next  day 
an  Under  Secretary. 

Undertsanding  practical  government 
means  shedding  many  old  cliches,  the  stu- 
dents find.  One  of  these  is  that  bureau- 
crats are  dense  and  stodgy. 

"I  was  amaaed,"  said  Farhad  Kazemi  of 
Teheran.  Iran,  who  is  interning  in  the  'De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
Bureau  of  International  Education.  "The 
bm-eaucrats  I've  met  are  well  educated  and 
bright.  They  seem  flexible,  too.  and  ex- 
tremely helpful." 

"There  are  an  awful  lot  of  sharp  people 
here."  said  Robert  E.  Elder.  Jr..  who  has  been 
working  at  desk  level  in  the  Philippines  sec- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  Program  Develop- 
ment and  Operations. 

Bob.  whose  father  directed  the  group  for 
11  years,  has  ah^ady  written  two  letters  for 
Sargent  Shrlver's  signature  and  handled  im- 
portant messages  from  the  Far  East.  He  sits 
in  on  regular  Far  East  area  staff  meetings  and 
the  Director  says  he  wants  him  biwik  to  work 
there  In  the  siunmer. 

Wayne  A.  Rich,  of  Charleston.  W.  Va  has 
his  hands  full  helping  develop  programs  for 
the  President's  Conmiittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, while  Stephen  A.  Glasser  of 
GroBse  Polnte  Woods.  Mich.,  Is  right  on' top 
of  a  current  civil  rights  issue.  He  is  checking 
the  effects  of  civil  rights  legislation,  especially 
in  southern  run!  areas. 

Members  of  the  group  will  swing  into  in- 
tern Jobs  on  Capitol  HIH  about  the  time  the 
debate,  or  filibuster,  over  the  new  civil  rights 
blU  is  expected  to  b^  boiling. 

The  11  students  split  on  the  question  of 
how  this  experience  in  Government  at  work 
compares  with  their  textbook  studies. 

"I'm  going  to  teU  the  boys  back  home  that 
it's  entirely  different  here."  say  Raphel  the 
first  Hamilton  College  student  to  participate 
in  the  group.  "The  reality  is  a  great  deal 
different  from  the  theory." 

He  finds  that  this  reality  often  Involves 
working  in  his  Peace  Corps  office  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  7  pjn.,  and  then  hitting  the  books 
at  the  Hotel  John  Kilpen  where  all  the  mem- 
bers are  bedded  down. 

•"Textbooks  will  emphasize  certain  points 
again  and  again."  say  Bob  Elder.  "These 
check  out  here.  But  I  think  members  of 
the  ground  tend  to  Jump  on  the  unexpected 
and  say  'Boy.  this  is  different.'  It  doesn't 
happen  too  often." 

Dave  Rosenbloom  notes  that  "our  studies 
at  Colgate  gave  us  a  good  background  for 
this.  I  also  got  In  some  extra  work  on  for- 
eign affairs  in  preparation." 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  Kennedy 
library  project.  E>ave  has  been  answering 
Congressmen's  questions  and  taking  part  in 
briefings  for  them.  He  finds  "you  have  to 
handle  them  with  kid  gloves,"  especially 
when  regional   Interests  are  involved. 

While  Rosenbloom's  purview  is  the  world, 
that  Of  Charles  Tantlllo.  of  Garfield.  N.J.,  is 
a  rundown  section  of  Washington,  called  the 
Adams-Morgan  area,  which  will  be  brought 
to  life  again  by  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  where  he  is  working.  The  project's 
success  could  have  an  influence  on  the  rest 
of  urban  redevelopment  in  the  country. 

Edward  M.  Zachary,  of  Queens  Village, 
N.Y.,  has  impressed  his  boss,  Edward  Leet, 
Associate  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

"1  caught  him  going  out  the  door  after 
7  p.m.  the  other  evening,"  Mr.  Leet  said.  "I 
thought  only  I  did  that." 

In  addition  to  helping  prepare  cases,  Ed 
has  also  taken  side  trips  to  Baltimore  to 
observe  union  elections  and  negotiating 
sessions. 

The  law  is  also  the  concern  of  Jack  F. 
Fallin,  of  Warren,  Pa.  Given  a  prominent 
comer  in  the  big  Justice  Department  oSoe 
of  Robert  J.  Hoemer.  chief  at  the  eraluatlocu 
\inlt  of  the  antitrust  section,  he  has  helped 
research  and  document  cases. 
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Approved  unanimously  In  regular  quar- 
terly session  this  13th  day  of  April  1964  at 
Nordman.  Idaho. 

VsHN  J.  KniD. 

President. 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WI8CONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1964 

Mr.  2:ABL0CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  in  Yemen  is 
being  directed  by  an  outstanding  young 
Wisconsin  native,  Mr.  James  Megellas. 

The  former  president  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  City  Council,  Jim  Megella^ 
has  been  working  diligently  assisting  the 
people  of  a  far-ofT,  primitive  corner  of 
the  earth. 

Although  the  Soviets  began  their  aid 
program  in  Yemen  3  years  before  the 
United  States  agreed  to  give  economic 
assistance,  Megellas  believes  that  our 
aid  has  had  a  more  favorable  impsuit 
than  that  of  the  Communist  world. 

A  recent  issue  of  Front  Lines,  an  AID 
publication,  carried  an  interview  with 
Jim  Megellas  on  his  work  in  Yemen,  and 
the  results.  It  points  up  still  another 
success  of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
NiNX  CouNTsus  Back  Many  Aid  Programs  in 

ANCDENT  "OXOPOLmCALLY  SIGNIFICANT      YE- 
MEN— Megellas  Cms  U.S.  Rksfect 

( By  Nan  Frederick ) 
The  people  of  Yemen  have  formed  no  opin- 
ions about  the  East- West  idealoglcal  struggle, 
reports  James  Megellas,  AID  mission  director 
for  the  strategic  Arabic  country.  They  have 
other  things  to  worry  about  and  the  cold 
war  only  complicates  matters,  he  said  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Washington. 

Two  months  after  Megellas  arrived  in  Talz 
in  1962.  civil  war  broke  out  and  the  1,300- year 
Imamate  rule  gave  way  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic.  Fighting 
continued,  mainly  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  for  months.  There  are  still 
sporadic  outbursts. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Yemen 
lived  in  isolation  for  centuries.  Only  In  the 
past  10  years  has  the  country  begun  forming 
associations  with  the  modern  world. 

Now  there  are  no  less  than  nine  countries. 
including  the  United  States,  involvsd  in  aid 
to  Yemen.  Five  of  these  are  Communist- 
controlled.  This  does  not  count  the  political 
interests  of  Yemen's  immediate  neighbors, 
nor  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations. 

AID  initiated  a  program  for  Yemen  in  i960. 
Two  major  capital  projects  underway  when 
Megellas  arrived  in  1962  were  a  250-mlle 
road  and  a  water  supply  system  for  Taiz, 
combined  cost  on  completion  (expected  this 
year)  is  $30 million. 

To  date,  according  to  Megellas.  the  base 
of  operations  has  been  broadened  to  include 
extracurricular  projects — use  of  technicians, 
equipment  and  advisers  during  offhours 
from  the  capital  projects  to  help  drill  water 
wells  in  vUlages  where  people  suffer  from 
diseases  Introduced  by  Impiure  water;  bull- 
dodng  fields  for  school-building  feeder  roads 


to  the  new  highway,  grading  streets  In  Talz; 
giving  vaccinations  to  children — responding 
to  the  appeals  for  Immediate  crlUcal  social 
needs  of  the  Yemeni  without  addltlonal^^ut- 
of-pocket  expense  to  the  mission. 

Two  Public  Law  480  shipments  of  emer- 
gency wheat  came  In  1983  to  assist  the 
Yemeni  whose  homes  and  sources  of  economy 
were  disrupted  by  civil  strife.  Training  pro- 
grams have  been  enlarged:  18  Yemeni  given 
,  scholarships  for  secondary  schooling  in 
Lebanon;  69  others  In  Beirut;  6  nominated 
for  a  university  management  course,  and  6 
taking  a  Pennsylvania  State  University  cor- 
respondence course  in  water  supply  and 
treatment.  This  Is  aside  from  the  750 
trained  on  the  road  project. 

A  Technical  Advice  Center  has  been  added 
to  the  mission  to  assist  Yemeni  with  small 
projects,  and  a  new  Tla«  Development  Com- 
nUttee  has  been  formed.  A  physician  who 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  serves  not  only 
the  80  Americans  and  families,  but  the  fami- 
lies of  the  1,500  Yemeni  on  direct  hire. 

Surveying  U.S.  resources  fw  his  people-to- 
people  efforts,  Megellas  reports  working  with 
voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  Southern 
Baptist,  and  the  Catholic  Relief  groups  who 
are  considering  assistance  to  a  child  clinic 
and  the  first  Public  Law  480  Institutional 
feeding  program.  The  Red  Cross  has  donated 
drugs  and  supplies  for  hospitals. 

In  short,  the  program  has  expanded  to 
involve  lx>th  Yemeni  and  other  U.S.  Inter- 
ests in  development.  And  the  reception  of 
such  projects  has  shown  a  concrete  impact 
of  respect,  gratitude,  and  friendship  for 
Americans. 

•The  history  ot  VS.  foreign  aid  Is  known 
to  the  Yemeni,"  sajrs  Megellas.  "We  are 
known  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  world  In  this 
business,  and  we  are  especially  respected  for 
our  attitude  toward  all  peoples  of  imderde- 
veloped  countries.  They  know  we  are  there 
to  preserve  their  Independence,  and  not  to 
exploit  either  their  geography  or  people. 
They  know  we  are  offering  aid  out  of  our  con- 
cern for  their  social  and  economic  progress 
In  an  atmosphere  of  Independence  and  self- 
respect — no  strings  attached." 

Megellas  considers  this  a  pretty  fair  show- 
ing, especially  since  Russia  was  working  in 
Yemen  3  years  before  AID  got  there.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  why  Yemen 
commands  so  much  Interest.  It  has  "geo- 
political significance." 

The  country  of  4,500,000  population  is  lo- 
cated in  the 'southwest  comer  of  the  Arab 
peninsula  at  the  JxmcUon  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  In  the  passageway 
of  sealanes  runnings  to  and  from  one  of 
the  rtchest  oil  deposits  In  the  world. 

Here's  the  story  of  what  else  is  going  on 
contiguous  to  the  AID  programs. 

Russia,  which  has  already  built  a  seaport 
at  Hodeida  and  a  Jet  airfield  at  Sanaa,  re- 
cently announced  a  new  aid  agreement.  Red 
China  sponsored  a  road  from  Hodeida  to 
Sanaa  and  built  their  mission  headquarters 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  U.S.  AID 
mission.  Yugoslavia  has  an  economic  mis- 
sion and  Czechoslovakia  has  a  trade  mission. 
East  Germany  is  Involved  la  setting  up  com- 
munications (mainly  telephone)  and  pro- 
viding farm  tractors  and  water  pumps  for 
irrigation. 

Free  world  help  has  come  from  West  Ger- 
many, which  has  an  agricultural  mission  In 
operation;  Kuwait,  which  has  a  new  program 
including  agriculture,  schools,  and  hospitals: 
Italy,  which  has  doctors  In  Talz  and  Sanaa, 
some  of  which  were  present  before  the  rev- 
olution. The  United  Nations  Technical  As- 
sistance Board  Is  becoming  more  Involved, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  has  a 
small  training  mission  for  nurses  and.  hos- 
pital technicians  under  survey. 

The  major  difference  In  approach,  says 
Megellas.  is  that  the  Communists  are  trying 
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to  work  themselves  Into  the  country  and  the 
Americans  are  trying  to  work  themselves  out 
of  an  aid  Job. 

The  Communist  countries  import  and  use 
mostly  their  own  people  to  work  on  projects, 
and  are  not  concerned  with  training  local 
talent.  MegeUas  says  they  do  not  hire 
Yemeni  to  work  either  In  their  missions  or 
homes.  Local  employees  <m  the  AID  payroU 
outnumber  Americans  about  20  to  1,  since 
AID  puts  great  emphasis  on  training  Yemeni 
In  modern  methodology  and  techniques  at 
every  opportunity— so  they  can  move  Into  a 
"self-sustaining  ra-blt,"  economically  and  po- 
litically. *^ 

Fortunately  for  the  free  world  Interests 
according  to  MegeUas.  the  Yemeni  have 
grasped  the  point. 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF  UAasACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  20, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
will  again  be  faced  this  year  with  the 
issue  of  sugar  import  quotas.    Of  para- 
,  mount  importance  will  be  the  quesUon 
of  what  affect  this  leglslaUon  will  have 
on  the  retail  price  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  largest  bloc  of  whwn  are  the 
housewives  of  America.    The  housewife 
is  more  concerned  with  the  price  she  has 
to  pay  for  sugar  in  the  market,  than 
whether  the  sugar  is  derived  from  cane 
grown  in  Latin  America,  cane  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  or 
domestic  sugarbeets.     TTie  Washingtcm 
Sunday  Post  points  this  out  in  an  edito- 
rial carried  in  yesterday's  edition.    I  ask 
permission   to   have   this   editorial   in- 
cluded with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

FnjJNG  THE  SUCAI   BoWL 

The  housewife  who  purchases  a  5-pound 
bag  of  sugar  U  seldom  concerned  whether  Its 
crystalline  contents  were  derived  from  cane 
grown  m  Latin  America,  cane  grown  In  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  or  domestic 
sugarbeets.  But  the  question  of  Imports  Is 
not  viewed  with  casual  Indifference  by  the 
domestic  producers  apd  those  whose  fortunes 
are  bound  up  with  Imports  of  raw  cane 
sugar.  They  are  now  locked  In  a  furious 
combat,  and  the  task  of  the  disinterested 
observer  Is  to  determine  where  the  public 
Interest  lies.  *^ 

The  Issue  over  which  legislative  lobbyists 
are  spilling  blood  is  how  the  9.8-milllon-ton 
U.S.  sugar  market  Is  to  be  divided.    Under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  most  recently  amended 
the  Government  determines  how  much  sugar 
shall  be  produced  domestically  and  how  much 
and   from   where   sugar  shall    be   Imported 
This  year  more  than  68  percent  of  the  mar- 
^t  has  been  allotted  to  domestic  producers 
vrtth  nearly  half  of  that  share  awarded  to 
the  rapidly  growing  sugarbeet  Industry 
Because  of  the  cessation  of  Cuban  Imports 

w  %J^  "^  ^  *^*  ''°'-l<»  Prtce,  there 
have  been  demands  that  the  domestic  quota 
be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  "Klobal 
T^^l  ^°  December  the  Department  ^ 
Agriculture  asked  Congress  to  suspend  do- 
mestic marketing  quotas,  a  request  which  In 
practice  would  sharply  increase  the  share  of 
„  •ugarbeet  producers.  Other  legislation 
would  mcrease  the  domestic  sugar  quotw  bv 
from  750,000  to  1  million  tonrSiTheS 


mMsures  In  the  public  Interest?  We  think 
not. 

tocreasing  the   domestic  quotas   will   do 
nothing  to  help  the  consumers  In  the  short 

clearly  disadvantaged.  With  the  forelKn 
quotas  reduced,  the  effectiveness  of  the  check 
on  domestic  price  Increases  would  be  weak- 
ened. And  as  sugarbeet  production  would 
^and  most  rapidly,  the  consumers  would 
Dear  a  heavy  burden  as  a  resiUt  of  the  hleh 
subsidy  which  is  paid  on  every  pound  of 
beet  sugar  produced. 

Even  more  disquieting  is  the  Impact  on 
the  cane  sugar  producing  countries,  partic- 
ularly the  lAtin  American  memberi  ^he 
Alliance  for  Progress.     The  United  States  al- 

^^^*^  *  "^^^^  ^""P^  surplus  In  ti-ade 
wlUi  tiiose  countries,  and  anyTnove  which 
would  reduce  their  Import  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  Uie  Alliance.  Moreover,  the  coun- 
ti-y  which  Is  complaining  tiiat  tiie  Common 
Market   is   discriminating    against   amlcul- 

SJTifn'^^T*  '*°^''*  ^clL  Its  d^^ 
tiie  efficient  producers  of  ti-oplcal  cane  sugar 

bv  ,^»^  ^%  ^""  **^*»  *o  ^  obsc^ 
^L^^^  *"  techmcal  details,  it  U  clear 
^t  a  reduction  in  tixe  foreign  sugar  quotas 

jumer  and  weaken  this  country's  political 
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Is  NATO  Tkroivk? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


with  every  stride   that   Europe   has   taken 
toward  strength  and  self-reliance." 

Either  argument  has  a  certain  plausibllltr 
In  Its  military  concept.  NATO  was  supposed 
to  provide  an  armed  force  tiiat  was  tb  hoW 
massive  Russian  totcem  at  bay  until  the 
U.S.  strategic  air  force  struck  at  the  Russian 
heartland.  -—^i* 

Budgetary  concerns,  foreign  conflicts,  and 
WOTldwlde  InluUon  have  reduced  the  NATO 
shield  against  aggression"   to  littie  more 
than  an  umbrella,  albeit  a  nuclear  one 

France  under  Charles  de  Oaulle  has  alWavs 
failed  to  meet  NATO  military  commitmenta 
and  has  deprived  NATO  of  atomic  bases 
De  Oaulle  has  not  been  without  some  justi- 
fication. NATO  has  refused  hi.  deSIad 
roc  an  Amerlcan-French-Brltlsh  directorate 
in  place  of  what  he  sees  as  Anglo-Saxon 
dominance.  *  "-««»ua 

The  Norstad-Herter-Kennedy  idea  of  a 
multilateral  naval  nuclear  force  has  been 

^!^  l''^Sr*"^'*™'**«^y-  And  tiierel.  valid- 
ity to  Steel  Is  comment:  "Our  alUes  show 
Uttle  inclination  to  spend  tiielr  money  on 
this  mlUtary  monstrosity."  "*»«»ey  on 

Whatever  the  evaluation  of  NATO  Eu- 
ropean  peace  has  been  preeerved.  th^  in- 
tegrlty  of  BerUn  kept,  and  no  Soviet  terri- 
torial expanalcm  westward  has  occurred 
alnoe  1948.  Soviet  policy  seei^^S^S 
or  dissolution  of  NATO,  and  that  Is  a  com- 
mentary  on  Its  effectiveness  ^^ 

♦»,"«  ^"^  ^  *  "*'  "  **  tortiinately  one  tiiat 
the  Russians  beUeve. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE  Shident.  Yeam  for  Stroa^  Leadership 
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dpSSiVr?^'^- ,  ^-  Speaker,  there  is  a 
frf.S^*?'^''®^*^  ^  ^^  Congress,  and 
}S?^  ^"!?°"'  ^^  Nation,  that  the 
North    AUantlc    Treaty    Organization. 
tT,^*'™^''^®,?'^  existence  15  years  ago 
this  month,  has  reached  the  crossroads. 
It  is  believed  that  without  the  convlc- 
uon  of  a  common  cause  it  will  not  lone 
survive.   Many  of  us  know  that  the  com- 
mon cause  still  exists  but  has  not  been 
kept  in  proper  perspecUve.    U  the  al- 
liance is  to  continue  a  vital  factor  in  our 
defense  of  freedom,  its  courae  must  be 
charted  with  diligence  and  cooperation, 
not  indifference  and  dissension.    That  a 
usef  ill  purpose  is  served  by  this  Organiza- 
tion is  emphasized  by  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Utica  Observer  Dispatch 
which  I  call  to  the   attention  of  my 
colleagues:  ^ 

Is  NATO  Through? 
The  North  Atiantic  Treaty  Organization 
15  years  old  this  month.  Is  pronounced  dead 
Sa-^^V*  ^**.  *  "''^'^y  '^^^P"  ^'y  others.  If 
^nt^i  ^""^L^  '^^<'^-  ti^e  doctors  In  con- 
sultatlon  differ  widely  and  wildly 

Ambassador    George    C.    McQhee   recently 
tH.**Hr*^  German  audience  Uiat  "The  Idea 

t w  tH  Jl!*°°  ^  ^^'"^  ''ATO  apart,  and 
that  the  alliance  may  not  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm  beyond  19e&-when  governments 
m^o^c'epSl^^^  -^*^<»-w-ls  a  complete 

Rn^J^H^^^"^  *""  °PP«^te  point  of  view  Is 
Itonald  Steel,  former  Foreign  Service  officer- 
Altoough  we  find  it  hard  to  admit.  NATO 
has  b^ome  obsolete.  The  aUlanoe  we  forged 
with  Europe  16  years  ago  •  •  •  is  now  a 
nuisanoe  to  our  aUles  and  a  danger  to  our- 
selves.  Its  advantages  for  the  United  States 
e^porated  when  Uie  Soviets  developed  nu- 
clear missiles  that  could  wipe  out  ourcitiea. 
And  for  our  allies,  its  usefulness  has  faded 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

"^  or  CAuroBifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

t^^J^^P'-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor  which  has  received  the 
most  acclaim  in  my  district  was  an  open 
^  *^®  President,  written  by  a  dedi- 
cated, concerned  government  teacher 

Because  young  people  are  so  Impor- 
tant, because  this  teacher  demonstrates 
a  special,  dedicated  interest  in  his  stu- 
dents and  the  student's  role  in  our  so- 
ciety and  govermnent.  and  because  we  aU 
should  pay  special  attenUon  to  our  re- 
sponsibility for  making  certain  that  our 
youth  are  weU  educated  and  well  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  sense  of  our  Nation's 
history,  heritage,  role,  and  asplraUons 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  a  copy  of  his  letter' 
It   contains   food  for  thought  for  the 
President,   his   advisers.   Congress,   and 
every    responsible,    concerned    patriotic 
citizen     He  speaks  for  and  on  behalf  of 
not  only  our  youth  but  most  of  our  citi- 
zens.   Young  people  want  their  country 
to  be  a  world  leader;   they,  especially 
want  peace;  but  they  want  peace  and 
leadership  with  honor. 

T^He  letter  foUows: 
To  the  EorroB  or  thi  Saunas  Calitobwiak: 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  teaching 
American  Government  my  primary  objective 
has  been  to  Instill  into  my  studenU  a  very 
profound  love  and  respect  for  their  Oo<L 
their  Government,  and  their  country  In  es^ 
sence  a  genuine  love  for  the  American  way  of 
life.  If  this  heritage  of  ours  Is  to  be  pre- 
served it  Is  the  duty  of  the  GoTemment 
teacher  to  develop  In  each  student  a  sense 
of  responslbUity  and  Interest  In  the  conduct 
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students  dont 
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our  country,  a 
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believe  the  fact  that 
are  bnportant. 

letters  you  have  the 

I  tudents  regarding  your  f  or- 

as  you  know  the  Presi- 

responslble  tot  fmrelgn 


it  is  v«7  important 

our  young  people,  not  only 

the  eitlsens  of  tomorrow 

are  a  lot  more  intelligent 

would  like  to  admit. 

a  fantastic  potential  for 

Just  yearning  for  strong 

be  told  that  they  are  "really 

that  their  country    is  the 


disgraced: 


piotect 


Cku  imunlsts?' 


personlj  Icatlon 


seir 


"crusher 


tie 
policy — t]  ley 
■eri  }us, 


Tlat 


"Who   am   I? — 
youTe  not,"  I  say 

"Tou  are  the 
in  the  world,  ant. 
ministration 
ruption  w  plannid 


throiigh 
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you  will   note  that  the 

if  our  foreign  policy  is 

TM.  '*we  are  not  loolLlng 

say,"  their  concern  is  the 

dauslng  great  disrespect  to 

cpuntry  which  the  students 

who  also  express  sincere 

continued  faith  in  it  if  it 

Itself  to  be  rldicxiled  and 

misguided  nations. 

Ifresident,"  my  students  ask, 

rousers'    to    bum   him    in 

Capone,  tear  down  our  flag, 

les,  etc.?    Doesnt  the  Pres- 

when  he  permits  them  to 

such  a  nuuiner  tUat  he  Is 

do  the  same  to  us?    Doesnt 

m  elected  olBcial — he  rep- 

we  resent  the  fact  he  per- 

In  front  of  the  world? 

of  his  obligation  and  re- 

and  defend  our  good 

realise  this  is  the  planned 

Very  thought 

1— right? 

ihat  atheistic  communism 

of  evil.     As  a  once 

]  latlon  are  we  to  allow  our- 

an  administration  that  In- 

the  damnable  philosophy 

forbid.    Is  not  the  prl- 

atheistlc  communism  to 

-respect  and  relegate  him 


(lod 


wt  en  I  say  my  students  are 


came  out  when  Senator 
policy  of   appease- 
to  Cuba  and  Russia  (they 
about).     In  heaven's 
Senator  learned  from  hls- 
consequences  of  cowardly 
reading  the  Intellectual 
FmiSaioHT,  how  would 
luestlons,  Mr.  President? 
to  tell  my  students  that 
most  blessed  co\intry  In 
the  Ship  of  State  is 
will  be  able  to  set  it  on 
iieir  continued  dedication 
t  iwlr  Oovemment.     I  shall 
un  trying  to  destroy  an  all 
nurtured  by  too  many 
iiey     as     individuals     are 


advoo  ited   a 


vorry 


AJter 
Senttor 


tHe 

tlough 
th(y 


Idc&l 


li 

cnint 
tlem 


ammg 


run  by  politicians  and  big 

my  students  say. 

the  next  class  project 

President  discussing  bis 

nearly   dropped   dead. 

he  wont  read  our  let- 

to  him — we  will  be  wast- 

Ifr.  President,  is  the  at- 

otir  seniors  as  they  enter 

TraglcaUy,  this  attitude 

many  parents. 

•m   nobody."     "The   heck 


ifiost  Important  individual 
if  any  politician  or  ad- 
apathy,  naivete,  cor- 
subverslon  attempts  to 


destroy  yom-  way  of  life  you  let  them  know 
of  your  anger  and  determination  to  drive 
them  out  of  office  by  making  your  voice  part 
of  many  millions  of  others,  the  roar  of  which 
will  stigmatize  them  forever  as  perverters 
of  trvist.  Justice,  and  honor. 

Tee,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  most  Important  lndlvld\ials  In 
the  world.  Why  shouldnt  we  be — are  not 
we  the  Oovemment?    You  bet  we  are. 

This  country  of  oxirs  U  loaded  with  red- 
blooded  and  proud  Americans  who  are  Just 
waiting  for  a  leader  who  will  prove  by  his 
acts — not  words  alone — that  he  will  preserve, 
with  his  life  if  necessary,  the  good  name  of 
America.  Then  and  only  then  will  the  peo- 
ple rally  around  him  and  once  again  make 
this  country  of  ours  the  moat  God  fearing, 
Gkxl  loving,  meet  powerful  and  most  respect- 
ed Nation  in  the  world. 

When  this  happens  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try will  have  a  goal  in  life  Into  which  they 
can  pour  their  boxmdless  energy,  enthusiasm, 
intelligence,  dedication,  and  spiritual  fervor, 
imltlng  them  as  one  in  maintaining  the 
Integrity  and  honor  of  oiir  great  Nation  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  Should  our  Government  continue  In 
the  way  that  It  has  in  the  past — all  will  be 
lost  becaiise  war  wUl  be  Inevitable.  Why  do 
I  dare  say  so?    History  tells  me  so. 

Por  the  first  10  years  or  so  after  World  War 
n  I  did  believe  that  we  should  exercise 
patience  and  ubc  every  means  at  our  disposal 
to  try  honestly  and  sincerely  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I  am  still  very  much  for  peace — but 
not  at  any  price,  especially  on  Communist 
terms.  Their  so-called  peace  will  come  when 
they  have  conquered  us,  and  this  they  will 
do  unless  we  Institute  drastic  changes. 

After  observing  the  conduct  of  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  administrations,  I  and 
millions  of  other  people  are  fed  up  with  our 
policies  of  acquiescence. 

We,  the  people  of  America,  used  to  be  very 
proud  of  our  country  and  we  still  know  we 
do  not  have  to  back  down  to  any  nation.  We 
are  intelligent  and  are  very  capable  of  stand- 
ing up  to  the  truth — either  good  or  bad-^- 
and  are  not  afraid  to  make  sacrifices. 

We  insist  that  we  decide  our  own  future, 
not  Russia  or  any  aggressor  nation. 

We  Insist  that  our  representatives  keep  the 
welfare  of  the  United  SUtes  uppermost  In 
their  minds — not  their  own  petty  interests. 

We  demand  brave  and  patriotic  leadership. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  in- 
doctrinate my  students — because  by  doing 
so  I  am  helping  to  change  the  "myth"  that 
we  are  really  nobody — to  the  truth  that  we 
as  individuals  are  really  somebody. 

We  will  be  looking  forward  to  your  an- 
swer with  great  anticipation.  Thank  you 
and  God  bless  you. 

William  D.  03rien. 


Arva  Merrill,  Idaho's  Second  Prize  Ability 
Covots  Contest  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  n>AHo 

IN  TH13  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1  ? . 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  the  first  prize 
winning  essay  written  by  Miss  Karen 
Spence,  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  in  Idaho's 
annual  ability  counts  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  committee  on  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  and  the  Idaho 
State  AFL-CIO. 

Today,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  would  like  to  include  the  second 
prizes  say  written  by  another  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Miss  Arva  Merrill,  of  Melba, 
Idaho. 

Her  fine  essay  f  (^ows : 
How  Hakdicappd  Woskhs  uc  Mt  Commu- 
NiTT  Amm  Pbovino  That  Abujtt  Counts 

(By  Arva  MerrUl,  Melba  High  School) 
Handicapped.  Handicapped.  And  yet,  are 
they?  In  my  community  there  are  many 
people  who  have  physical  defects.  One  of 
these  is  a  woman  totally  deaf  in  one  ear. 
Modem  science  has  not  as  yet  created  a 
hearing  aid  to  correct  her  hearing,  but  she 
helps  herself  and  her  cooununlty  as  she 
works  in  the  local  drugstore  and  is  active 
In  her  church.  A  Jolly,  round  lady,  her 
warmth  radiates  throughout  the  country- 
side. 

The  man  who  lives  on  the  hill  has  only 
one  arm.  To  watch  him  work,  you  would 
think  that  he  was  a  man  totally  whole,  but 
then  you  see  the  eliapty  sleeve  tucked  under 
his  belt.  He  lost  his  arm  and  collar  bone  In 
a  hay  b^er  about  5  years  ago.  At  that  time 
he  had  no  occupation  that  could  be  managed 
without  two  arms,  but  this  did  not  stop  him 
from  malLlng  a  living  for  his  family.  He 
went  to  school  and  learned  a  new  trade  and 
went  to  work  supporting  his  family.  Now, 
again,  he  is  an  Independent  citizen  of  my 
community. 

Living  in  the  big.  white  house  with  the 
huge  born  t>ehind  it  is  a  lady  whose  bad 
back  and  heart  give  her  much  pain.  Still 
she  smiles  at  everyone  and  always  has  a 
thoughtful  word  for  every  passer-by.  She 
reared  3  wonderful  children  who  were 
adopted.  She  is  an  asset  to  her  home  and 
her  community. 

All  of  these  magnificent,  able  people  are 
helping  themselves  and  others;  yet  there  is 
another  in  my  ocxnmunity  who  stands  out 
In  my  mind  as  noble. 

My  next  door  neighbor  is  a  good  farmer, 
a  marvelous  man.  and  a  handicapped  person. 
He  has  muscular  dystrophy.  The  muscles 
from  his  waist  down  are  almost  destroyed, 
but  he  continues  to  work  and  support  his 
family. 

His  fight  with  crippling  muscular  dystro- 
phy leaves  one  with  a  sense  of  awe  and 
amazement.  Not  only  does  he  run  his  own 
farm,  but  he  rents  Another  farm  and  keeps 
them  both  going  at  the  same  time.  At  one 
time  his  wife  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
ask  fc»-  aid  and  take  life  easier.  He  replied 
heatedly  that  he  did  not  need  help  from 
another  source  iMcause  he  was  capable  of 
making  his  own  way  and  felt  it  a  privilege 
to  do  so. 

How  can  he  continue  with  such  a  physical 
handicap?  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  his 
state  of  mind.  It  mmt  be  strong  indeed.  By 
securing  a  livelihood  for  his  family,  he  has 
the  knowledge  and  satisfaction  of  providing 
for  his  family:  he  has  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow  friends  and  neighbors: 
but  most  Important  he  has  the  feeling  of  a 
contributing  human  Iielng.  crippled,  but  not 
to  be  pitied — a  man  to  t>e  honored. 

I  have  sometimes  watched  him  and  won- 
dered, "In  his  place  could  I  carry  on?  What 
gives  these  so-called  handicapped  persons 
the  courage  to  go  on.  to  make  a  sacrifice 
for  the  things  they  desire?"  Is  the  answer 
found  in  the  old  adage  "The  show  must  go 
on"  no  matter  what  the  handicap?  Are 
the  obstacles  that  we  face  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  handicapped?  No.  Per- 
haps the  solution  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
handicapped  individual  that  cries  out  for 
equality  in  this  world  set  up  for  the  whole — 
the  unhampered. 

There  is  a  man  crippled  from  childhood; 
one  leg  is  shorter  than  the  other  by  6  inch- 
es. All  of  his  life  he  has  worn  a  large  brace, 
but  he  has  been  working  beside  his  five 
brothers,  hoeing  com.  topping  beets,  and 
pitching  hay.     He  worked  his  way  through 
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college  as  they  did,  and  now  supports  his 
family  vrlthout  assistance. 

Look  around.  See  aU  your  friends  and 
neighbors  who  suffer  from  some  Iclnd  of 
handicap;  the  woman  bom  without  an  arm 
works  in  the  courthouse  and  types  with 
only  one  arm;  the  grandmother,  deaf  in 
both  ears  for  the  past  20  years,  plays  peek- 
a-lxw  vrith  her  small  grandson;  the  boj  with 
that  little  magazine  stand  on  the  comer 
(did  you  know  that  he  was  told  he  would 
never  get  out  of  bed  again  or  be  able  to 
move  because  of  his  handicap?) ;  the  farmer 
who  has  a  wooden  leg,  resulting  from  a  log- 
ging accident.  They  are  strong.  Tbej  are 
great. 

"These  are  heroes  then — among  the  plain 
people.  Heroes,  did  you  say?  And  why 
not?  They  give  all  they've  got  and  ask  no 
questions  and  take  wh&t  comes  and  what 
more  do  you  want?"  ' 

These  have  a  desire  to  be  like  everyone 
else,  to  provide  a  living,  to  have  a  family,  to 
live  healthy,  happy,  normal  lives,  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  many  simple  pleasures  that  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted.  The  sound  of 
a  baby  laughing,  the  beautiful  pink  and 
orange  glow  of  an  evening  stmset,  the  foot- 
races on  the  Fourth  of  July.  What  do  these 
things  mean  to  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame? 
Through  example  these  handicapped  show 
us  that  ability  counts  and  that  things  that 
are  desirable  are  worth  working  for. 

The  handicapped  person  does  not  let  his 
disability  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  wants. 
His  problem  is  the  prejudice  of  the  people 
who  feel  that  without  a  whole,  healthy  body 
a  person  is  not  capable.  As  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  handicapped,  let  us  re- 
member that  they  are  willing  and — most  im- 
portant— they  are  able. 

Rememl}er.  Disability  Is  not  what  endorses 
the  handicapped  individual,  but  his  ability, 
his  patience  and  endurance,  his  faith  and 
courage.  The  handicapped  are  a  working 
pcu-t,  an  \intapped  resource,  of  our  great, 
growing  America,  land  of  the  free  and  able. 


Sandb\u-g,  Carl,  "The  People,  Yes." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  thk  UNrrxo  States 

TrrLX  44,  Section  181.  Congressional' 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  S  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

TrrLE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  C.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
re8p>ectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 


the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfiQclal  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 >^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  Vg -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rbcoro  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarlu  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarlu 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjoiunment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  t>e  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  thtm 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  Hoiise  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 


a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  (»■  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shf  U  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  Ijy  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  repwters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11^ Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  i»-inted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be/  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retm-n 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

ow  imifoiB 
IN  THE  SSa^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  Democratic  dinner  In  the  history 
of  Illinois  and.  I  believe,  In  the  history  of 
the  coTintry,  was  held  last  week  In  Chi- 
cago. No  fewer  than  6,500  persons  were 
present,  and  they  welcomed  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  with  great  enthusiasm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  of  President 
Johnson  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
theRBcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

RXMAKKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MrS.  JOHN- 
SON TO  PUNDRAISING  DiNNIS  OT  THZ  DEMO- 
CRATIC Cldb  or  CooK  County,  AicCoRiciCK 
I>LACE,  Chicago,  III. 

Mn.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson.  Mr.  Mayor,  Gov- 
ernor Kemer,  Senator  Doxiglas.  when  I  first 
received  your  Invitation,  my  husband  Bug- 
geeted  that  I  might  come  out  and  speak  In 
his  place.  But  I  told  him  I  thought  that 
was  carrying  the  policy  of  women  In  govern- 
ment too  far. 

It  Is  always  good  to  come  to  town  where 
Mayor  Daley  is  host.  Starting  out  on  this 
trip,  I  was  apprehensive  we  might  be  hit  by 
lightning,  for  reasons  you  can  understand. 
But  Lyndon  said,  "Don't  worry.  I  have  tele- 
phoned Dick  Daley  and  he  has  taken  care  of 
it."  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  Mayor 
Daley  is  one  of  the  warmest  and  closest 
friends  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  here  in  Chicago  he  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  the  people  of  this 
country  iiave  ever  had. 

There  are  other  members  of  my  family  who 
are  better  at  making  speeches  than  I  am, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  mind.  I  hope  my 
husband  will  not  mind,  if  I  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  he  might  find  it  hard  to  say. 

Any  leader  who  has  been  in  public  life  for 
30  yean  tries  to  look  down  the  decades  to 
the  fut\u-e  of  his  country.  Some  of  the 
things  which  are  closest  to  his  heart  are  that 
every  child  in  this  country  should  be  able 
to  use  all  the  aJailltles  Ood  gave  hirn,  we 
want  him  to  grow  up  with  a  fair  chance  to 
provide  a  decent  life  for  his  family  and  for 
his  children.  In  a  country  as  free  and  rich 
as  America,  no  one  ^ould  be  held  back  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  a  poor  family  or  in  a 
poor  nelghbortiood,  ot  because  of  the  oolor 
of  his  skin. 

This  is  not  an  idea  which  belongs  to  any 
one  party  or  to  any  one  pctrt  of  the  country. 
It  Is  as  true  and  important  here  in  your  great 
city  as  it  Is  on  the  plains  of  Ttexas.  It  Is 
simply  what  the  America  you  and  I  believe 
in,  the  America  Lyndon  believes  in.  Is  all 
about. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  Just  to  let  you  know 
and  to  let  Senator  Douglas  know,  cmd  to  let 
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all  of  the  delegatloti  of  the  Steite  know,  how 
grateful  my  huslmnd  Is  for  your  support  in 
his  effort  to  build  that  kind  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

The  PsBsmzNT.  Mayor  Daley,  Senator 
Douglas,  Mayor  and  Mn.  Daley,  Governor  and 
Mn.  Kemer,  my  dear  friend  Bill  Dawsoii, 
distinguished  guests  at  the  head  table,  my 
fellow  Americans,  a  funny  thing  hc^pened 
to  me  on  the  way  out  to  Chicago.  I  passed 
Dick  Nixon  coming  back  from  Vietnam,  and 
Barry  Goldwater,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  go- 
ing out.  Harold  Stassen  was  trying  to  hMch- 
hike  a  ride,  and  Bill  Scranton  insisted  that 
he  doesn't  plan  to  go,  but  If  he  cfaangee  his 
mind,  be  will  Just  walk.  I  see  in  the  papera 
that  Barry  and  Rocky  liave  decided  to  cut 
down  on  their  appearances  in  California. 
This  reminded  me  of  the  fellow  down  in 
Texas  who  said  to  his  friend,  "Esrl.  I  am 
thinking  of  running  for  sheriff  against  Uncle 
Jim  WUaon.    What  do  you  think?" 

"Well,"  said  his  friend.  "It  depends  on 
which  one  of  you  see  the  most  people." 

"That  is  what  I  figure."  said  his  friend. 

"If  you  see  the  most,  Uncle  Jim  will  win. 
If  he  sees  the  most,  you  will  win." 

A  lot  of  Republicans  have  not  decided  who 
they  want  to  be  their  nominee.  One  old 
man  was  asked  how  he  was  going  to  vote 
In  the  California  primary.  He  said,  "Well, 
I  haven't  decided  yet,  but  I  will  tell  you 
this:  When  I  do  make  up  my  mind.  I  am 
going  to  be  awfvilly  bitter."  And  I  think 
that  is  the  dilemma  that  the  Republicans 
face. 

On  the  way  out  here  today,  I  read  where 
I  would  be  coming  Into  Goldwater  country 
tonight.  I  read  that  in  one  of  your  news- 
papen.  I  find  that  pretty  hard  to  believe. 
As  I  look  around  and  see  Mayor  Daley  and 
Otto  Kemer,  who  drew  more  votes  imopposed 
-in  the  Democratc  primary  than  two  of  the 
most  formidable  Republicans  combined  can 
draw  in  that  primary,  and  I  see  out  here  to- 
night the  Democrats  who  turn  out  here  in 
Cook  County  for  the  largest  Democratic  din- 
ner that  I  have  ever  attended,  I  know,  I 
think  I  know,  and  I  think  you  know,  this 
is  Democratic  country.  It  is  Democratic 
coimtry  tonight,  and  it  is  going  to  be  Demo- 
cratic country  come  November. 

Since  last  November,  this  Nation  has 
watched  the  Democratic  Party  at  evoy  level 
face  the  most  exacting  tests  that  any  party 
has  ever  faced  in  our  times.  From  city  hall 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress,  from  the  State 
house  to  the  White  House,  the  peopde  have 
seen  Democrats  hold  this  Nation  on  a  siu-e 
and  steady  course.  They  have  seen  this 
party  keep  faith  with  the  young  warrior  who 
led  us  BO  valiantly  and  who  was  taken  from 
us  BO  prematurely,  the  beloved  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

I  believe  that  when  November  comes,  the 
people  will  express  their  approval  with  a 
decisive  victory  at  all  levels  for  the  party  of 
all  the  people.  I  believe  that  Chicago  and 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  will  lead  the  way 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  makes  me  feel  mighty  good  to  be  here 
with  you  good  people  this  evening.  I  want 
to  pause  Just  a  moment  to  express  my  deep- 
est gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  my  family 
for  the  great  sacriflc*  that  each  one  at  you 
have  made,  not  only  to  buy  a  ticket  to  oome 
here,  but  to  come  here  and  endure  us  all 
evening. 

This  is  a  memory  that  I  shall  not  forget. 
This  is  a  loyaJty  that  I  shall  always  treasure. 


and  this  is  a  friendship  that  I  will  try  to 
return. 

It  is  good  tonight  to  be  here  with  all  of 
you  and,  particularly,  with  my  (rtd  and 
trusted  friend.  Dick  Daley.  I  don't  ordinarily 
like  to  repeat  what  my  wife  has  said,  but 
I  am  going  to,  by  saying  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  great  mayon  of  our  land,  and  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time. 

I  am  glad  to  come  before  this  audience  to 
say,  "Thank  you  for  your  great  Democratic 
Governor,  for  the  great  Democratic  delega- 
tion that  you  have  sent  to  Congress,  led  by 
that  fighter  for  the  peofrie  at  all  times,  the 
senior  Senator  from  this  State,  Paui,  H. 
DoTJCLAs.  my  good  friend.  I  want  you  people 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  to  know  that 
the  people  in  this  country  have  no  better 
friends  and  my  administration  has  no  more 
loyal  supporters  than  the  Illinois  delegation 
in  the  Congress  that  represents  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There  is  an  empty  chair  in  this  hall  to- 
night, as  Bill  Dawson  reminded  us,  and  an 
emptiness  in  all  of  our  hecu-ts,  because  our 
country  lost  one  of  its  finest  public  servants 
and  I  lost  one  of  my  oldest  fHends  when 
death  took  frcMn  us  last  week  that  great 
American,  Tom  03rien. 

I  never  come  to  Chicago  without  thinking 
how  great  has  been  ova  past  and  how  greater 
still  can  be  our  future,  for  the  story  of  Chi- 
cago cannot  be  told  in  statistics  alone,  in 
charts  wiiich  show  an  incredible  growth  from 
4,470  people  in  1840  to  3,660,404  In  1960,  an 
explosion  which  in  the  last  decade  has  made 
Chicago  the  third  fastest  growing  city  In  ab- 
solute growth  In  aU  of  America.  Behind 
those  statistics  Is  the  story  of  Individual  men 
and  women,  ploneen  and  builders,  struggling 
for  Jobs  and  decent  homes,  driven  by  the 
dream  of  education  for  their  children,  long- 
ing for  a  chance  to  live  out  their  days  in 
freedom  and  peace.  Brick  by  brick,  street  by 
street,  buUding  by  building,  neighborhood  by 
neighborhood,  these  sturdy  pioneer  people 
built  Chicago,  and  people  like  them  built  all 
America.  So  tonight  It  is  more  important  to 
look  ahead  to  where  America  can  go  than 
to  spend  any  time  looking  back  where  Amer- 
ica has  been.  We  must  not  abandon  our  fu- 
ture with  a  hoptiesB  shrug  of  the  shoulder, 
sa3rlng  that  everything  has  been  done  which 
can  be  done,  confessing  that  the  new  de- 
mands of  America,  the  demands  of  our  cities 
and  our  suburbs  are  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
help.  There  are  those  In  this  country  who 
say  "There  Is  nothing  we  can  do,"  or,  worse 
still,  "There  is  nothing  we  should  do."  So 
resigned  and  so  ccmmltted.  they  lay  the  ax 
of  indifference  to  the  strong  oaks  of  hope,  to 
urban  renewal,  to  low-rent  public  housing, 
to  aid  for  public  schools,  to  relief  for  oxir  hos- 
pitals, to  medical  care  for  our  aging,  to  air 
pollution  control,  to  mass  transportation  as- 
sistance, and  to  a  decent  poverty  program  for 
all  of  our  poor  people.  Every  blow  of  their 
ax  strikes  not  at  the  pplitlcal  agenda  of  a 
political  party,  but  it  strikes  at  the  agenda 
of  all  of  America's  future. 

So  I  say  to  yon  this  Is  not  the  attitude  that 
buUt  the  America  we  love.  This  Is  not  the 
way  to  the  America  that  we  want  to  build, 
and  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  I  have  th«  honor  to  speak 
for. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  a  great  Democrat,  once 
said,  "The  success  of  a  party  means  little 
unless  it  Is  being  used  by  th*  Nation  for  a 
great  purpose."  And  that  purpose  tonight 
is  clear.    We  have  been  called  \xpaa.  to  build 
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have  attacked  and  demolished  the  inequali- 
ties that  Infect  us,  and  the  inadequacies  that 
afflict  us.  We  have  attacked  and  we  will 
continue  to  attack,  the  prejudice  and  the 
discrimination  that  give  a  Negro  child  only 
one-half  as  much  chance  of  Onlshlng  high 
school;  that  give  a  Negro  chUd  only  one- 
third  as  much  chance  of  getting  to  college 
as  other  children  born  In  this  country;  that 
give  him  on  the  average  7  years  less  to  live. 

Yes.  we  are  attacking  and  we  wUl  con- 
tinue to  attack  not  only  discrimination,  but 
we  will  attack  the  causes  of  unemployment 
which  now  sends  4  million  Americans  to 
look  for  relief  Instead  of  work. 

Last  month.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you.  em- 
ployment in  this  Nation  rose  by  172.000  Jobs, 
and  unemployment  dropped  from  5  7  per- 
cent a  year  ago  to  5  4  percent. 

And  if  the  Democrats  will  stay  behind 
me  and  the  Republicans  will  help  us  Just 
a  teeny  bit.  our  war  on  poverty  will  nnake 
another  big  dent  In  those  unemployment 
figures. 

We  have  attacked  with  three  major  educa- 
tion bills,  and  we  wUl  continue  to  attack. 
the  demands  of  education.  Every  single 
year  college  youngsters  in  America  increase 
at  the  rate  of  300,000  a  year,  a  rate  equal  to 
the  entire  enrollment  of  60  new  State  col- 
leges every  year.  Governor  Kerner.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  you  that  children  whose  edu- 
cation suffers  from  overcrowded  classrooms, 
or  suffers  from  Inadequate  teachers,  can 
never  gain  back  what  they  have  once  loet 

We  cannot.  In  a  good  society  In  America, 
tolerate  a  second-class  system  of  education 
anywhere. 

We  have  attacked,  and  we  will  continue 
to  attack,  the  need  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources.  One  of  the  great  preservers  of 
resources  of  this  Nation  of  all  time  is  that 
gray-haired  man  of  wisdom  who  sits  at  this 
table  tonight,  but  who  constantly  leads  the 
fight  to  preserve  our  natural  resourcee  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  your  own 
beloved  Paul  £>ouglas.  He  knows,  and  I 
know,  and  you  know,  that  we  need  more 
parks  and  more  beaches,  and  more  play- 
grounds for  ovue  little  children,  more  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  all  American  families. 

Last  year.  94  million  people  used  our  pub- 
lic parks.  This  year  the  number  will  be  99 
million  people  who  will  visit  oxir  public  parks. 
More  people  have  more  time,  thank  God.  to 
enjoy  more  of  America's  beauty  than  they 
have  ever  had  before,  and  if  we.  God  willing. 
have  another  Democratic  administration,  we 
are  going  to  give  them  still  more  time  to  en- 
Joy  that  beauty. 

I  remind  you  tcmlght  that  beauty  is  not  in- 
exhaustible and  It  does  not  automatically 
replenish  Itself.  Every  Inch  of  our  natural 
heritage  is  a  resource  which  once  lost  can- 
not be  recovered.  My  administration  is  de- 
termined that  unborn  generations  will  not 
be  denied  the  privileges  of  enjoying  their  Na- 
tion's natural  beauty. 

We  have  attacked  and  we  will  continue  to 
attack  the  needs  of  our  aging  citizens.  Ten 
percent  of  our  population  tonight  is  over  the 
age  of  66.  Every  year  that  percentage  Is  in- 
creasing. What  is  going  to  happen  to  these 
people,  your  mothers  and  fathers,  your  uncles 
and  your  cousins,  and  your  aunts?  Who  is 
going  to  help  them  live  out  their  days  In 
the  dignity  that  they  deserve.  In  the  twilight 
of  their  career?  Do  we  want  to  deny  their 
hopes?  Do  we  want  to  degrate  their  lives? 
This  administration's  plan  for  medical  care 
for  the  aging  asked  the  average  worker  for 
fl  per  month  txoax  the  worker's  paycheck, 
and  $1  per  month  from  his  employer,  and 
nothing  from  the  Government.  Sxirely  our 
people  to  have  this  chance  to  contribute  124 
a  year  for  a  period  of  40  years  that  will  be 
multiplied  by  the  Interest  earnings  by  3.75. 
that  will  ultimately  provide  each  person  with 
almost  $4,000  to  take  care  of  his  medical  care 
after  86.    It  seem*  to  me  that  In  our  way  of 


life  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  provide  for 
people  a  decent  life  In  their  old  age. 

We  have  the  manpower,  we  have  the 
means,  we  have  the  money  to  do  aJl  that 
must  be  done  to  realize  our  greatest  dreams. 
AU  we  need  now  Is  the  will.  Let  It  never 
be  said  of  the  Democratic  Party  or  of  Amer- 
ica that  while  the  men  of  past  had  convic- 
tions, the  men  of  today  have  only  opinions, 
We  have  our  convictions,  we  know  what  we 
want  for  America.  We  want  an  America 
committed  not  only  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom for  our  own  people,  but  to  the  extension 
of  freedom  to  all  people.  We  want  an  Amer- 
ica that  is  willing  to  live  In  harmony  with 
every  other  nation  that  respects  human  dig- 
nity and  human  liberty.  We  want  an  Amer- 
ica that  always  keeps  its  guard  up.  but 
always  has  Its  hand  out.  We  want  an  Amer- 
ica that  is  seeking  diligently  the  day  "when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion; neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. " 

This  week  we  took  a  specific  step  In  that 
direction  when  we  decided  to  reduce  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  atomic 
bombs.  With  that  decision,  we  and  the  So- 
viet Union  took  one  step  back  from  the 
precipice.  We  will  continue  to  search  for 
new  ways  to  build  the  common  Interest 
while,  you  may  be  sure,  seeking  all  ways  of 
preserving  the  national  Interest.  We  are  go- 
ing to  go  as  far  as  Is  prudent  and  as  fast 
as  Is  possible  to  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
world.  The  America  we  want  Is  an  America 
where  every  citizen,  whatever  his  race  or 
religion.  U  treated  with  equal  respect  and 
enjoys  equal  opportunities  to  develop  his 
capacity  and  to  provide  tot  the  well  being  of 
his  family.  The  America  we  want  Is  an 
America  where  no  home  Is  unsafe  or  un- 
sanitary, where  children  can  play  in  parks 
and  playgrounds,  where  every  family  can  live 
in  a  decent  home.  In  a  decent  neighborhood, 
where  the  water  Is  clean,  the  air  Is  pure, 
and  the  streete  are  safe  at  night,  and  where 
every  man  can  worship  God  freely  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  America  that  we  believe  In. 
and  this  Is  the  kind  of  America  to  which  we 
are  dedicated. 

I  have  come  here  to  Chicago  tonight  under 
the  auspices  and  the  Invltetlon  of  your  great 
mayor  to  ask  your  help,  to  ask  the  help  of 
each  of  you  to  building  that  kind  of  an 
America,  not  only  for  our  children,  but  for 
generations  yet  imbom.    Thank  you. 


Hob.  Thomas  J.  O'Briea 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or   PSNNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23, 1964 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
O'Brisn  wm  a  man  of  outstanding  Integ- 
rity and  loyalty.  He  was  a  dependable 
colleague  whose  word  could  be  relied 
upon  and  who  always  deliver  what  he 
promised.  It  was  these  fine  qualities  of 
his  that  enabled  him  to  serve  with  such 
distinction  in  his  native  county,  State, 
and  in  the  Congress.  His  public  service 
covered  a  span  of  many  years,  which  in- 
cluded 4  terms  in  the  State  Assembly 
of  Illinois  and  a  term  as  sheriff  of  Cook 
County  in  addition  to  the  14  terms  for 
which  he  was  elected  to  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  renominated  in 
the  Illinois  primary  for  yet  another  term 
on  the  day  that  he  passed  away. 


Tom  O'Bbiki  has  been  a  longtime  po- 
litical leader  of  his  party  both  In  Chicago 
and  In  the  Etouse  of  Representatives.  He 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  Illinois 
donocratlc  del^admi  for  many  years 
and  was  req?ected  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Tom  was  particularly  helpful  to  me  as 
a  newcMner  to  both  Congress  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ccxnmittee  and  as  one 
who  was  seeking  advice.  My  short 
friendship  with  him  on  the  committee 
was  most  gratifying,  and  his  suggestions 
and  assistance  were  both  constructive 
and  helpful  in  my  Indoctrination. 

Tom's  OAny  friends  wlUmiss  his  lead- 
ership and  good  Judgment,  and  Illinois 
has  lost  a  fine  native  son.  I,  too,  have 
lost  a  kind  and  helpful  friend,  whose 
cheery  smile  I  shall  miss,  and  to  whose 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  In 
their  sorrow. 


DMdi  of  Parker  McLaatUia  Merrow  of 
New  Hanpshire 

^STENSION  of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  mW  HAMTSBIBB 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28. 1964 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
wedc.  New  Hampshire  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  distinguished  citizen,  Parker  McLauth- 
lln  Merrow  ot  Ossipee. 

Publisher  of  a  widely  read  weekly 
newspaper.  Judge  of  the  mimldpal  court 
of  his  home  community,  successful  busi- 
nessman, and  recognized  leader  in  civic 
affairs  throughout  the  State,  Parker 
Merrow  enjoyed  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  thousands  who  knew  him. 

One  of  the  great  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory was  iMtld  by  Paul  Blanchard,  pub- 
lisher of  a  neighboring  and,  in  a  sense. 
competing  weddy  newspaper.  Mr. 
Blanchard's  poignant  reflections  ac- 
oorately  express  the  feelings  of  us  all. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
editorial.  enUUed  "Judge  Parker  Mer- 
row." appearing  in  the  North  Conway 
(N.H.)  Reporter  for  April  23.  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

JiTDOs  PAKKsa  Ifnaorw 

A  great  friend  of  this  ocMXununity  passed 
away  last  Saturday  night  and  the  lengthy 
shadows  of  sadness  wUl  linger  for  sometime 
up  and  down  this  valley. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Carroll 
County  Independent  and  the  Oraoito  State 
News,  Parker  Merrow  was  loved  because  of 
his  forthright  homespun  style.  Indeed,  it 
was  refreshing  to  many  who  found  escape 
from  the  pressures  ot  the  city.  For  those 
who  Uv«d  around  here,  there  was  a  feeling  at 
sincere  affection  for  this  man.  who  was 
putting  into  words  tlMlr  Inward  emotions. 

"Hank"  was  the  name  he  used  in  signing 
his  «v»Mitwn«  and  Hank  will  ever  be  loved  by 
more  ptopl*  than  one  can  imagine. 

Parker  had  a  drive  that  was  tlr^ess  right 
to  tbe  and  at  hla  dajs.  There  are  those  who 
believe  he  knew  he  was  doing  too  much. 
There  are  those  who  undoubtedly  urged  him 


to  take  It  a  little  easier  but  this  man  just 
did  not  seem  to  know  how.  Be  would  talk 
about  It-^n  fact,  at  times  it  teemed  m 
though  he  had  the  vision  and  the  urge  to 
find  some  little  place  where  the  world 
could  go  by  with  his  Messing  and  little  work 
•  •  •  but  the  qilrlt  to  do,  the  win  to  ac- 
complish and  to  bring  about  better  things 
for  the  community  he  held  so  dear,  were 
uppermost  in  his  mind  at  all  ttmea. 

Parker  loved  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  the  deep  and  Inviting  forests. 
Ukewlse,  the  lure  of  the  valley  with  the 
oool  and  tempting  lakes,  as  well  as  the 
brooks  that  babbled  a  language  all  their  own. 
sympathetic  undoubtedly,  to  this  man's 
musings,  he  held  dear. 

To  his  Nation,  State,  county,  and  town- 
ship, his  contributions  were  numerous  and 
generous. 

As  Judge  Parker  Merrow,  he  sat  In  the 
mimlclpal  court  at  Center  Ossipee  for  20 
years.  His  decisions  were  considered  fair 
and  sagacious  on  the  part  of  most  folks  who 
came  before  him  but  the  phlloeophy  which 
he  was  able  to  disseminate  will  be  remem- 
bered far  longer  than  any  financial  Judg- 
ment Impoeed. 

In  service  to  his  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Parker  spent  3  yean  In  the  executive  councU 
during  the  governorship  of  Isme  DwlnelL 
In  this  capacity  he  worked  espedaUy  for 
better  roads  in  this  coxinty  with  the  full 
realization  that  the  need  was  great.  He  also 
had  time  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  in 
an  effort  to  select  that  which  had  possibility 
for  progess. 

His  ooimsel  was  sought  by  many  and  his 
acts  of  kindness  can  only  be  found  In  the 
record  books  which  are  kept  In  the  Great 
Beyond. 

Our  words  today  are  difficult  to  find  and 
have  but  temporal  duration.  From  the 
Holy  Bible  and  the  writing  of  St.  Paid,  how- 
ever, we  read: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fl^t 
I  have  finished  my  course 
I  have  kept  the  faith." 

No  finer  words  could  we  write  as  we  pay 
final  tribute  to  Judge  Paiiter  Merrow. 

P.  K.  B. 


Will  Peace  Rain  Basinets? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MsasACHUSBrxB 
IN  TEDS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBEENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest  in 
the  problon  of  converting  .our  economy 
from  military  to  civilian  pfoductlon  has 
been  heUrhtoxed  recently  by  the  Defense 
Department  announcements  of  cutbacks 
in  our  mllltaiy  Q)«idlng  at  certain  in- 
stallations. Private  Industry  will  also  be 
seriously  affected  as  defense  contra^ 
awards  diminish  and  terminate.  Many 
business  firms  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  procedures  that  will  ease  the 
Inevitable  transitioii.  Some  of  the  lines 
of  approach  followed  by  a  number  of  our 
largest  contractors  were  outlined  In  a 
fine  article  by  Associated  Press  business 
newswriter.  Darden  Chambllss,  which 
i4>peared  in  the  April  21, 19M.  edition  of 
the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun. 

The  dialog  eurroitly  underway  in 
private  Industry  should  be  suivlemented 
by  governmental  ooastenXian.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  more  than  20  bills 


which  have  been  Introduced  to  create  a 
National  Economic  Coaverskm  Com- 
mission. Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  Mr.  Chambllss'  article  in  the 
Rxooid: 

Wnx  VXACE  BuxM  BusiNass 
(fitiroa's  Non. — President  Johnson  has  re- 
ported new  efforts  to  ease  International  ten- 
sions. Tills  brings  to  the  fore  the  question 
how  Industry  can  adjust  to  defense  cutbacks. 
An  Associated  Frees  business  writer  Inter- 
viewed Indtistry  leaders  across  the  country  to 
find  out  their  plans  and  what  problems  they 
foresee.) 

(By  Darden  Chambllss) 

New  Yokk. — ^Announcement  of  Soviet  and 
American  cutbacks  In  nuclear  production 
adds  fresh  Impettis  to  a  question  that  has 
lately  oonunanded  special  attention: 

How  weU  Is  UB.  Industry  pr^iarlng  for  the 
day  when  the  defense  dollar  stops  coming? 

President  Johnson,  In  revealing  the  atomic 
cutbacks  Monday  at  the  annual  Associated 
Press  luncheon  for  newBi>a{>er  publishers,  em- 
phasized "this  is  not  disarmament"  but  "It 
is  a  step  forward." 

There  have  been  several,  previous  hinte  of 
warming  Bsst-West  relations,  and  the  sen- 
sitive ears  of  U.S.  business  have  recorded 
them  carefully. 

With  about  1  of  10  jobs  connected  with 
defense,  the  subject  is  pertinent. 

Recent  cross-covmtry  tntervlews  with  busi- 
ness leaders  found  general  confidence  that 
they  can  haiuUe  fairly  weU  any  readjustment 
they  consider  reasonable  to  expect.  A  sudden 
drop  to  aero  defense  dollars  would  make 
things  rou^^  they  concede,  but  they  dont 
think  this  will  happen. 

These  commente  chart  four  main  avenues 
con^anles  may  take.  Bach  has  Ito  faulte, 
businessmen  say,  but  in  combination  they 
offer  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  to  cutbacks. 
One  answer  Is  to  shift  Into  different  kinds 
of  government  buslnees.  Another  Is  to  di- 
versify Into  estaUlshed  consumer  producte. 
Both  coursee  are  being  foUowed  already,  with 
mixed  success. 

A  thim  answer  is  to  create  new  civilian 
producte.  Good,  but  hard  to  do.  A  fourth 
is  to  perform  public  works  projecto,  such  as 
solving  air  pollution  or  developing  mass 
transit  sjrstems.  Good  too,  these  men  say, 
but  someone  has  to  place  the  order. 

Radio  Oc«p.  of  America's  scholarly  luresl- 
dent,  Ehner  Bngstrom.  notes  that  any 
successful  company  has  had  to  learn  long 
ago  how  to  switch  when  markete  change. 

"Whatever  happens  in  the  way  ot  disarma- 
ment," he  says,  "we  wouldn't  dare  to  put  on 
the  shelf  the  on-gotng  research  that  has 
kept  us  in  the  forefront." 

Some  experte  have  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  an  arms  contnd  inspection  system  would 
run  up  an  annual  bill  in  the  first  several 
years  equaling,  w  even  surpassing,  current 
defense  spending. 

At  Lockheed  Corp.  in  Burbank,  Calif.. 
Vice  President  A.  C.  Katohian  sees  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  conventional  warfare  equip- 
ment. His  firm  has  leaned  away  from  the 
Polaris  mlssUee  it  Is  completing  and  is  hit- 
ting harder  Ite  troop  transport  production. 
At  the  same  time,  Lockheed  has  burst  Into 
a  future  market  with  ite  A-11  supoplane 
that  President  Johnson  recently  described. 

Kzeeutlves  say  the  defense  Industry  has 
become  overcrowded  and  hotly  cooywtlttve. 
and  that  further  shrinkage  in  total  orders 
could  make  the  going  roug^  In  the  areas 
that  remain. 

"The  defense  dollar  is  a  hard  buck  to 
make,"  says  Boeing  Co.  President  William 
Allen. 

Therefore,  many  businesses  are  looking  to 
a  second  possibility,  such  as  the  one  being 
pursued  by  San  Diego's  Fred  Rohr  of  Bohr 
Carp„  who  tells  of  applying  aircraft  fabrlca- 
tiosx  skills  to  '«»*-«"g  sandwich  panel  homes 
that  can  be  asssmhled  q:ulckly  and  cheaply. 
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We  never  saw  Miss  Parry  in  court,  and  her 
trlai  appeamnoea  ware  rare  if.  indeed,  she 
ever  tried  a  case.  But  her  male  partners  and 
rolleaguas  henaOted  immeasurably  from  her 
tborough  legal  briefs  baaed  on  penetrating 
reaeareh  and  from  her  guiding  genius. 

In  later  years.  "Miss  Jim"  speclallae^  In 
corporation  and  tax  law  and  dealt  with  wllU 
and  trusts.  In  this  highly  complicated  area 
of  the  law  she  had  few  peers. 

Bom  of  unusual  parents,  both  with  fine 
backgrounds  and  interesting  pursuits.  Ulss 
Perry's  was  an  interesting  life  from  her  child- 
hood. Her  health  permitted  her  to  attend 
public  schools  only  about  8  years,  but 
through  home  study  she  was  able  to  enter 
college  at  an  early  age  and  compiled  an  en- 
viable record  of  scholarship. 

Strangely  enough,  she  took  her  law  degree 
In  California  and  practiced  there  before  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  bar.  In 
which  she  became  a  leader. 

She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Green- 
ville Humans  Society  and  probably  lu  moet 
constant  champion.  She  was  a  leader  In 
business  and  professional  women's  groups 
and  recently  was  hobored  as  professional 
woman  of  the  year. 

WaturaUy.  this  strong  wlUed  woman  had 
firm  convictions  and  never  swayed  from 
them.  Her  highest  duty  and  deepest  devo- 
tion was  to  her  church  and  family,  but  the 
law  was  her  life  and  her  service  to  nunUnd 
the  measure  of  the  effectlvenees  of  all  of 
these. 

We  never  expect  to  meet  another  quite 
like  her.  but  we  shall  treasure  her  memory 
as  will  thousands  of  others. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BSPBESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  realize  It, 
but  slowly  and  surely  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  has  shifted  until  It  Is  now  one  of 
aigjeasement  of  the  Communist. 

Allan  Keller,  In  the  April  23  Issue  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegram,  tells  us 
what  is  lacking  and  why  our  historical 
"take  no  nonsense  from  anybody"  policy 
has  deteriorated  to  its  present  state,  de- 
spite the  denials  of  President  Johnson : 
ow 


There  being  ^  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ocdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  IbQoiws: 


( By  AllJm  Keller) 

It  may  have  been  overlooked  during  the 
excitement  at  tlM  World's  Fair  opening,  the 
cultural  renatasaiice  brought  over  by  the 
BaaUes  and  tha  Taylor-Biirtoa  farrago  but 
I  fear  Americans  are  losing  some  of  thalr 
sense  of  Indignation.  This  worrlea  me  griev- 
ously slnoe  no  people  have  long  survived 
once  they  tot  their  leaden  or  other  nations 
poili  them  anNDMI. 

Me  phyMaa  wm  aupport  this  oontantlon. 
hot  rti^teoiiB  indlfnatlon  sharpens  the  brain, 
ctrcvlatloa.  aids  digestion,  abeta 
_  and  npltf  ta  the  q;imt.  It  Is  as  Amer- 
ican aa  clam  chowder.  Nitrbsll.  or  affection 
for  an  automobUe.  Or  perhapa  I  should  say 
It  was  the*  way  until  a  few  years  ago. 

I^o^yi  teo  many  are  too  prone  to  take  -It 
on  eUn  wMhoot  protaetlag.  Thto  is  true 
whether  the  affront  Involvea  iBtanational 
wlatlone  «r  a  mtikot  pamnal  indignity. 

PaaaaM  alsps  vm  In  the  face,  tuning  us 
when  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  full 
ff  or  hair  ataS  tn  the  Canal  Zona,  and  we 
t«m    tha  «(lMr  «M«k.     Prlaea    Iforodom 


Sihanouk,  chief  of  state  of  Cambodia  spits 
in  our  eye  and  we  dont  even  blink.'  The 
R^— tans  knock  two  of  our  planea  out  of  the 
sky  over  Bast  Oermany  and  our  official  re- 
action  is  to  Issue  orders  sooidlng  pUots  for 
straying  over  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We're  not  just  turning  the  other  cheek 
Were  revolving  Uke  a  gyroeoope  and  a  lot  of 
new  two-bit  banana  republlos  with  nothing 
much  to  boast  about  except  a  flag  and  an 
empty  treasury  give  us  heU  In  the  VJN.  while 
accepting  medical  assistance,  technical 
training.  Peace  Corps  help,  and  gold  infusions 
to  revivify  the  aforementioned  empty  treas- 
uries. 

I  was  raised  to  admire  men  like  Mai 
Charles  WhitUesey  of  the  Loet  BattaUon  Who 
refused  to  give  in  to  the  Germans  In  the 
First  World  War  and  Gen.  Anthony  Mc- 
AullfTe  who  said  "nuts"  at  Bastogne  when 
the  Nazi  pamer  commanders  shortwaved 
messages  saying  his  plight  waa  hopeless 
Some  of  the  things  George  Patton  did 
rubbed  me  the  wnmg  way  but  I  cheered  hla 
statement  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Russian 
10  feet  Ull. 

A  few  months  back  their  agricultural  econ- 
omy having  fallen  flat  on  Its  face,  the  Soviets 
asked  us  for  surplus  wheat  to  get  them  out 
of  a  really  bad  fix.  How  bad  It  was  may  not 
be  known  for  years  but  there  are  many  ex- 
perts who  say  our  wheat  bolstered  Khru- 
shchev at  a  most  critical  point  in  his  tight- 
rope act  as  world  leader  of  eonMnunlam. 

Disregarding  the  Insults  of  the  past,  we 
surted  shipping  Ruaata  wheat  m  fast  as  we 
could  get  ships.  While  the  bread  o*  life  was 
pouring  Into  Soviet  grain  elevators  they  shot 
down  our  unarmed  i^anea. 

Did  we  stand  up  like  men  and  say  "Apolo- 
gize, make  resCltutloa.  and  end  such  actions 
or  you've  seen  the  laat  of  oar  wheat?"  Like 
heck,  we  did.  Mo  one  even  >>*'— "t  indignant. 
If  I  had  been  a  Senator  I  would  have  called 
Dean  Rusk  l>efore  a  conunlttee  to  cocplain 
how  our  poUcy  deteriorated  from  a  strong 
one  to  a  ahameful  blue  funk.  And  I  wouldn't 
have  let  hhn  go  out  to  eat  untU  I  got  a  satis- 
factory anawei. 

But  the  only  time  many  Senators  get 
indignant  la  whan  ■«"««~m'  ■nge*^^  they 
quit  putting  poUtlcal  garka«a  la  tba  Oow- 
cxnaiDMAi.  Bkxmu  at  SSI  a  pa«a  or  when 
someone  elae  aaks  "Tm  this  ♦^t««'«  Junket 
to  the  Chilean  Andea  to  study  snow-making 
machinery  really  neceaaary?" 

There  was  a  time  when  we  walked  lightly 
but  carried  a  big  atUA.  We  were  not  the 
most  powerful  nation  at  the  time,  aa  we 
are  now.  but  we  bad  guta,  both  tn  WaAliig- 
ton  and  tHa  rest  of  the  ooontry.  We*v«  avt 
the  big  sttrk  planty  at  ttktm.  in  taet.  mnt- 
tered  around  In  oonerate  atloa— hut  w«^  net 
even  walking  llghUy.  Moat  at  the  time  we're 
on  our  kne — 


Upholffiac  Etcraal  Valaet  ia  a  Dyiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnozifxa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UWITBD  STATES 

Tuewdaif,  AprU  28, 1H4 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pi«Bld«t,  the 
Maivh  1964  supgdementary  section  of  the 
Canadian  InteiMgnnoe  Benptaa  carries  a 
sratwnrm  entltlad  *'l^»haldlav  Sternal 
Values  In  a  Dytaf  ChrillMtioii.'*  which 
has  a  direct  beartaf  x^tM  the  pending 
bin  which  earrtes  the  atfsnemer  of  a  eirll 
rlghtsblll.  It  is.  In  fact,  a  MB  that  woold 
exchange  for  a  mess  of  pcOltlcal  pottage 
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the  cherished  constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  Jury  in  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ings. Every  one  knows  that  the  dignity 
of  man  is  taught  in  the  Christian  Bible 
which  became  the  foundation  for  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  in  the  Western  World  for 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  was 
our  Creator  and  endowed  each  one  of  us 
with  certain  inalienable  rights. 

The  decisive  Influence  in  shaping  Western 
civilization — 

Said  the  article  in  question — 
was  Ctirlstlanlty.  Christianity  brought  a 
new  conception  concerning  the  nature  and 
the  purpose  of  the  individual.  It  estab- 
lished a  new  relationship  between  individ- 
uals, and  between  individuals  and  their 
Institutions.  In  England,  the  system  of  com- 
mon law  was  evolved  tinder  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  Christianity  and  Christian  law- 
yers. The  necessity  to  curb  abxises  of  power 
by  checks  and  balances  stemmed  from  the 
concept  of  freedom  and  Inalienable  rights  for 
the  individual  which  were  a  part  of  his  God- 
glven  heritage.  Moral  standards  of  behav- 
ior in  society  were  developed.  The  great 
conunandment  concerning  the  necessity  for 
Individuals  to  love  one  another  was  trans- 
lated Into  practical  measures,  and  not  mani- 
fest as  a  type  of  sickly  sentimentality,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  today  amongst  so  many 
Christians  who  apf>arently  cannot  grasp  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
stating  a  law  and  the  application  of  that 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Uphoiaimg  Etzemal  Valuxs  in  a  Dting 

CiVnJZATION 

Every  civilization  is  the  incarnation  of  cer- 
tain valxies  and  principles.  And  the  physiocU 
structiue  of  a  civilization  continues  to  sur- 
vive long  after  the  destruction  of  faith  in  the 
values  upon  whl^  it  was  erected.  This  fact 
tends  to  nuwk  the  reality  of  the  present 
pli^t  of  the  world.  Tremendo\is  technolog- 
ical advances  mislead  many  into  believing 
that  man  is  now  self-sufficient;  that  he  can 
dispense  with  the  type  of  faith  which  his 
fOTebears  demonstrated  as  they  worked  over 
long  oentu^ee  to  give  tangible,  physical  ex- 
preesion  to  the  values  which  they  held  in 
many  oasee  were  more  sacred  than  human 
life  Itself. 

PHTSICAL    SCIKNTXSTB    ACCEPT    ABSOLUTES 

Nothing  demonstratees  mcN-e  graphically 
the  present  sickness  of  Western  civilization, 
than  the  charge  of  "extremism"  leveled  at 
any  individual  or  group  standing  strongly 
for  clearly  defined  principles.  Support  fcH- 
absolutes  of  any  description  is  derided,  ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  the  physical  sciences, 
where,  ironically  enou|^,  aU  sticceaaful 
achievements  have  been  hewed  upon  the 
adoption  of  an  "extreme"  approach.  Bridge- 
builders  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  laws 
and  principles  governing  bridgebulldlng. 
These  laws  are  abeolutes  which  must  be 
applied  or  there  is  disaster.  Thoee  building 
airplanes  have  constantly  sought  to  discover 
the  principles  governing  planes  flying  higher 
.and  faster  than  ever  before.  Passengers 
using  these  planes  are  confident  that  thoee 
responsible  for  them  are  "extremists";  that 
they  seek  persistently  to  discover  and  to 
apply  those  truths  governing  safe  flying. 

Now,  the  absolutes  which  the  i^ysical  tei- 
entist  must  discover  and  apply  if  he  is  to 
avert  disaster,  are  but  a  part  of  the  reality  of 
the  universe.  The  aoientlst  does  not  Invent 
these  absolutes.  He  diaoovers  them.  But 
they  are  part  of  that  total  reality  which 


oomea  from  the  Creator,  not  from  man. 
However,  reality  encompasses  all  aspects  of 
man's  life  and  activities,  including  his  social 
activities.  If  these  actlvitlee  are  to  be  suc- 
oeasful,  they  miist  also  be  based  upon  abso- 
lutes. C.  H.  Douglas  pointed  out  that  the 
laws  governing  hiunan  associations  are  as 
capable  of  exact  definition  as  are  the  rules 
governing  bridgebulldlng.  There  is  a  law 
of  rlghtneaa  running  through  the  vmlverse. 
and  to  suggest  that  one  can  partly  ignore 
this  law  because  supp<M^  for  this  is  "extrem- 
ism," proves  that  the  person  making  this 
suggestion  is  infected  with  the  disease  de- 
stroying civilization. 

cBaiSTiANrrT  and  western  civilization 
The  decisive  influence  in  shaping  Western 
civilization  was  Christianity.  Christianity 
brought  a  new  conception  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  individual. 
It  established  a  new  relationship  between 
individuals,  and  between  individuals  and 
their  institutions.  In  England,  the  system 
of  conunon  law  was  evolved  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  Christianity  and  Christian 
lawyers.  The  necessity  to  curb  abuses  of 
power  by  checks  and  balances  stemmed 
frcHn  the  concept  of  freedom  and  inalienable 
rights  for  the  individual  which  were  a  part 
of  his  God-given  heritage.  Moral  standards 
of  behavior  in  society  were  developed.  The 
great  commandment  concerning  the  neces- 
sity for  individuals  to  love  one  another,  was 
translated  into  practical  measxires.  and  not 
manifest  as  a  type  of  sickly  sentimentality, 
of  which  there  is  plenty  today  amongst  so 
many  Christians  who  apparently  cannot 
grasp  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  stating  a  law  and  the  application  of 
that  law. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  more  decadent  a  civili- 
zation becomes,  the  further  it  ignores  the 
values  upon  which  it  was  built,  the  more 
difficult  becomes  the  task  of  those  who  stand 
firmly  for  absolutes  in  values  and  principles. 
The  dedicated  opponent  of  communism,  for 
example,  particularly  if  he  understands  the 
true  nature  of  communism,  is  today  subject 
to  smear  and  abuse  because  Western  socie- 
ties have  rapidly  become  softened  by  the 
very  philosophy  of  materialism  and  collec- 
tivism out  of  which  grow  policies,  financial, 
economic,  and  political,  which  Increasingly 
centralize  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Collectivism  in  all  its  various  mani- 
festations is  anti-Christian  because  it  drives 
the  indlvldtial  into  bigger  and  more  highly 
centralized  groups  over  which  he  finds  he 
can  exercise  no  control.    Thus  his  capacity 


for  self-determination  and  self -development, 
a  spiritual  necessity.  Is  progressively  weak- 
ened. And  the  final  result  is  a  nation  of 
people  resigned  to  accept  whatever  fate  is 
decided  for  them  by  someone  else.  They 
throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  and  say 
that  they  can  do  nothing  about  their  own 
destiny.  Such  people  are  spirltrially  dead. 
The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  tragedy 
of  this  growing  spiritual  death.  Is  the  failure 
of  present  Christian  church  leaders  to  give 
any  effective  lead  against  the  materialistic 
policies  driving  so  many  to  spiritual  de- 
struction. 

TIME   TO   PONDEX  ON    THE   STERNAL    VALUES 

However,  all  is  far  from  lost.  Small,  but 
in  recent  years  steadily  increasing,  groups 
of  dedicated  individuals  throughout  the 
Western  World,  particularly  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  Unlt^  States  of 
America,  have  been  successfully  upholding 
the  values  of  their  civilization,  standing  firm 
against  those  who  smear  them  as  "extrem- 
ists" or  worse,  and  by  their  example  and 
educational  work,  exercising  an  influence 
which  will  be  decisive  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  new  civilization  can  be 
broiigbt  to  life.  We  regard  our  supporters 
as  a  part  of  that  growing  elite  which  can 
bring  glorious  victory  out  of  threatened 
defeat. 


Retnlt  of  QoettMnaaire,  1964 
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HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  MTw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr,  Speaker,  more 
than  6,700  residents  of  the  37th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  which  I  am 
priyileged  to  represent,  req?onded  to  my 
questionnaire  on  national  issues  this 
year.  Their  replies  were  very  informa- 
tive and  helpful  The  answers  to  the 
questionnaires  were  recently  tabulated 
and  released,  and  xmder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  results  reprinted  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress : 


10. 


Do  yoa  fsvor  Federal  civil  rights  ICKlalation  to- 

Bar  diacrlmlnstioo  in  plsoes  of  public  aocommodatioiuT 

WlthboM  Federal  hmds  in  programs  where  diacriminatiaa  exlstsT "." 

Prohibit  dlseriminstloo  in  employment  practioesT 

Should  CcogresB— 

(a)  Enact  the  admlnistrstlan'B  medicare  program  to  pay  hospital  and  mining  cosU 

(bat  not  medical)  for  all  persons  over  M,  flnsnoed  by  an  increase  in  social  aecmlty 
taxes  sod  by  fonds  from  general  tax  revenues  tor  the  pctsoos  not  onder  social 
secnrityT 

(b)  Expand  the  present  program  of. Federal-State  aid  to  penoiis  oVtf'uVbo  need'belp 

to  meet  medical  and  boepital  costs? 

Bhould  the  redoctloD  of  Federal  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  be  aooompainied  liy  a 

comparable  redaction  in  Federal  spendlngT 

Do  you  fcvor  Federal  aid  for  edacatloa  to- 

(8)  Canstruct  public  elementary  and  high  schools? 

(b)  Pay  public  schoolteachers' salaries? ---• -- 

(c)  Sopport  nonpabllc  scboobT I"I.I"1"" 

Do  yoa  favor  amending  the  Constttotlon  to  permit  oflerlng  of  prayers  in  oar  nibilc  achoois 

and  otlier  public  places? 

Shookl  Coogrees  create  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  a  ffati<mar  Bervioe'Corps'as 
Federal  programs  designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  youth?  . 

Do  yoa  favor  tbe  proooaed  Qoallty  SUbU&loD  Act  to  permit  nianu&ctaieri  to  M 'mini- 
mam  reUil  prices  lor  sale  of  their  goods  to  tbe  public?.. 

Shoald  the  Federal  Government  conttaiae  to  spend  $S,000,o6o,ddD  anniiaUy  'for  spaoe'ex- 
j>loration,  Including  a  manned  flight  to  tbe  moon? 

Do  yoa  favor  the  sale  of  oar  sorphis  wheat  to  Communist  nstkns— 

(a)  If  oar  Oovemment  subaldlces  the  price  and  guarantees  credit? 

(b)  If  we  make  no  price  or  credit  oaooeasiansT 

Do  yoa  jkvor  amending  tbe  Coostltittlan  to  provide  that  Conneas  ela^  a  new  Vice  Presi^ 
dent  if  that  ofltee  becomes  vacant? 


Percentages 
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We  narer  saw  Miss  Parry  in  court,  and  her 
trial  appearances  were  rare  If,  indeed,  ahe 
evsr  triad  a  caaa.  But  her  male  partners  and 
colleagues  hanafltad  Immeasurably  from  her 
thorough  legal  briefs  baaed  on  penetrating 
reaearch  and  from  her  guiding  genius. 

In  later  years.  "Miss  Jim"  specialised  in 
corporation  and  tax  law  and  dealt  with  wills 
and  trusts.  In  this  highly  complicated  area 
of  the  law  she  had  few  peers. 

Born  of  unusual  parenU.  both  with  fine 
backgrounds  and  interesting  pursuits.  Miss 
Perry's  was  an  interesting  life  from  her  child- 
hood. Her  health  permitted  her  to  attend 
public  schools  only  about  3  years,  but 
through  home  study  she  was  able  to  enter 
college  at  an  ^ly  age  amO.  compiled  an  en- 
viable record  of  scholarahlp. 

Strangely  enough,  she  took  her  law  degree 
in  California  and  practiced  there  before  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  bar.  In 
which  she  became  a  leader. 

She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Green- 
ville Humane  Society  and  probably  Its  most 
constant  champion.  She  was  a  leader  in 
business  and  professional  women's  groups 
and  recently  was  hohored  as  professional 
woman  of  the  year. 

KaturaUy.  this  strong  willed  woman  had 
firm  convictions  and  never  swayed  from 
them.  Her  highest  duty  and  deepest  devo- 
tion was  to  her  church  and  family,  but  the 
law  was  her  life  and  her  service  to  mankind 
the  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  all  of 
these. 

We  never  expect  to  meet  another  quite 
like  her,  but  we  shall  treasure  her  memory 
as  win  thousands  of  others. 
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IV,  AvrU  28, 1964 

Mr.  PrMklent,  the 
of  ThvawAaj,  April  23, 
editorial  entitled 
Thla  editorial  pays 
to  the  accomidlabments 
member  of  the  bar 
South  CamltiMi  "hDaa 
alftmtUtnmyjf  known, 
waa.  at  the  tta  le  of  bar  death,  a  senior 
partner  of  one  of  the  moat  reqpeeted  and 
capable  tanr  llr  as  In  the  South.  She  was 
the  flntt  lady  1  o  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  South  Ckrol  na.  Her  contrtbutioos  to 
tha  law  and  to  numeroos  eirll  endeaTors 
win  newer  be  f  mrotten. 

I  ask  mamn  oas  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  print«  (tin  the  Appendix  to  the 


1 K)  objection,  the  editorial 
»  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 


mere  being 
wasocdered  to 
as  follows: 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OT  BBPBESENTATTVXS 
Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  realize  it, 
but  slowly  and  surely  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  has  shifted  until  it  is  now  one  of 
awjeasement  of  the  Communist. 

Allan  Keller,  in  the  April  23  Issue  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegram,  tells  us 
what  la  lacking  and  wbr  our  historical 
"take  no  nonsense  from  anybody"  policy 
has  deteriorated  to  its  present  sUte.  de- 
spite the  denials  of  President  Johnson : 
Ow  Bawima  KwK 


1,  tiM  Ut« 

Mm 


(By  Allan  Keller) 

It  may  have  lieen  overlooked  during  the 
excitement  oC  tha  World's  Fair  opening,  the 
cultural  rwnslssance  bronght  over  by  the 
Beatles  and  tba  Taylor-Burton  farrago  but 
I  fear  Americana  are  losing  soma  ot  thalr 
sense  ot  indignation.  This  worries  me  griev- 
ously stnoe  no  people  have  long  survived 
one*  tbey  tot  their  leaders  or  other  nations 
porti  them  annmd. 

Bo  phyrtelaa  wUl  aupport  thla  contention, 
kot  xtcMeona  Indignation  aharpena  the  brain, 
aeealarstea  dreolatloa.  aids  digeatloa.  abate 
oouraga  and  opltf  ts  the  qitrlt.  ItUasAmsr- 
Ican  aa  clam  chowder,  *^rr*rsll.  or  affection 
for  an  autocnobUe.  Or  perhapa  I  should  say 
It  was  that  way  until  a  few  years  ago. 

TcOmt,  teo  many  are  too  prone  to  take  -It 
«B  ehta  wtlboat  protestlag.  Thla  la  trtw 
whether  the  affront  Involvaa  latscaatlonal 
mlattona  ar  a  nUaor  paiaonal  indignity. 

Paaaaia  alapa  ua  in  tha  faoa.  t»mny  us 
Whan  to  fly  the  Stan  and  Btrlpea  at  fuU 
staff  or  half  aSaC  ta  tha  Oaaal  Sana,  and  we 
•*»•   ••»«   sliaik.      Prlaea    Wotodom 


Sihanouk,  chief  of  state  of  Cambodia  spiu 
In  our  eye  and  we  dont  oven  blink.'  The 
Russians  knock  two  of  our  plaoee  out  of  the 
aky  over  East  Germany  and  our  oflJclai  re- 
action la  to  issue  ocdera  aoOldlng  pUote  for 
straying  over  the  Iran  Curtain. 

We're  not  }uat  turning  the  other  cheek 
We're  revolving  Uke  a  gyroaeope  and  a  lot  of 
new  two-bit  banana  republics  with  nothing 
much  to  boast  about  except  a  flag  and  an 
empty  treasury  give  us  hell  in  the  U.N.  while 
accepting  medical  assistance,  technical 
training.  Peace  Corps  help,  and  gold  Infusions 
to  revivify  the  aforementlMMd  empty  treas- 
xuriee. 

I  was  raised  to  admire  men  like  Mai 
Charles  WhltUesey  of  the  Lost  BattaUon  Who 
refused  to  give  in  to  the  CSermans  in  the 
First  World  War  and  Gen.  Anthony  Mc- 
Aullffe  who  said  "nute"  at  Baatogne  when 
the  Nazi  panzer  commanders  shortwaved 
messages  saying  his  plight  waa  hopeless 
Some  of  the  things  Oeorge  Patton  did 
rubbed  me  the  wnmg  way  but  I  cheered  hla 
statement  that  he  had  never  aeen  a  Russian 
10  feet  tall. 

A  few  months  back  thalr  agricultural  econ- 
omy  having  fallen  flat  on  its  face,  the  Soviets 
aaked  us  for  surplus  wheat  to  get  them  out 
of  a  really  bad  fix.  How  bad  It  waa  may  not 
be  known  for  years  but  there  are  many  ex- 
perts who  say  oxir  wheat  bolstered  Khru- 
shchev at  a  most  critical  point  in  his  tight- 
rope act  as  world  leader  of  eommunlam. 

Disregarding  the  Insulte  of  the  past,  we 
started  ahtpplng  Ruasla  wheat  m  fast  as  we 
could  get  ships.  Whfle  the  bread  at  life  was 
pouring  into  Bovtot  grain  elevators  they  shot 
down  our  tuiarmed  planea. 

Did  we  stand  up  like  men  and  say  "Apolo- 
gize, make  restltutlan.  and  end  such  actions 
or  youVe  saan  the  laat  ot  oar  wheat?"  Like 
i^tck,  we  did.  No  one  even  t>»ty»*n^  Indignant. 
If  I  had  been  a  Senator  I  would  have  called 
Dean  Rusk  before  a  committee  to  explain 
how  our  poUcy  deteriorated  from  a  strong 
one  to  a  ahameful  Mue  funk.  And  I  wouldn't 
have  let  him  go  out  to  eat  until  I  got  a  aatla- 
factory  anawer. 

B\it  tha  QiUy  time  many  Benatova  get 
indignant  la  when  ■n«.T"'<'  '-WC'^^  they 
qiilt  puttaig  poUtlcal  garta^a  in  tba  Ooa- 
caxaaiONAL  Baooaa  at  481  a  paca  or  when 
someone  elae  aaks  "Is  thla  ♦^i«rM  Junket 
to  the  ChUean  Andea  to  study  snow-making 
machinery  really  neoeaaary?" 

There  was  a  time  when  we  walked  lightly 
but  carried  a  big  stick.  We  were  not  the 
most  powerful  natkm  at  the  time,  aa  we 
are  now,  but  wa  had  guta.  both  tn  Waahiag- 
ton  and  the  raat  of  the  oooatry.  We've  got 
the  big  stick— plantr  ot  Umn.  in  fact,  aeat- 
tered  around  In  oooerete  sUaa— but  w«^  not 
even  walking  lightly.  If  cat  ot  tba  time  we'te 
on  our  kneea. 


UphoIdiBff  Eternal  Valves  ia  a  Dyinf 


EXTENSION  OF  RXICARKB 

HON.  A.  WfLUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  nsontZA 
IN  THE  SSNAn  OT  THE  UMTTKD  STATES 

Tuetdat,  AprU  28.  1H4 

BCr.  ROBKRTBON.  Mr.  Px«Bklent,  the 
BCarcb  IMM  supfdeoMntary  section  at  the 
Canadian  Tntfjltgimoe  Senrte  carries  a 
sr.atHnent  entttlad  T^^holdliv  Itamal 
Values  la  a  Dytag  CtrlUaatloB."  which 
has  a  direct  bearteg  vpo«  the  pending 
MB  which  earriea  the  Etfsnomer  of  a  drll 
rights  bfll.  It  la.  In  fact,  aba  that  would 
exchange  for  a  mess  of  pdlltleal  pottage 
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the  cherished  constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  Jury  in  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ings. Every  one  laiows  that  the  dignity 
of  man  is  taught  in  the  Christian  Bible 
which  became  the  foundation  for  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  In  the  Western  World  for 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  was 
our  Creator  and  endowed  each  one  of  us 
with  certain  inalienable  rights. 

The  decisive  Influence  in  shaping  Western 
civilization — 

Said  the  article  in  question — 
was  Christianity.  Christianity  brought  a 
new  conception  concerning  the  nature  and 
the  purpose  of  the  individual.  It  estab- 
lished a  new  relationship  between  individ- 
uals, and  between  individuals  and  their 
institutions.  In  England,  the  system  of  com- 
mon law  was  evolved  under  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  Christianity  and  Christian  law- 
yers. The  necessity  to  curb  abuses  of  power 
by  checks  and  balances  stemmed  from  the 
concept  of  freedom  and  inalienable  righte  for 
the  individual  which  were  a  part  of  his  Qod- 
glven  heritage.  Moral  standards  of  behav- 
ior in  society  were  developed.  The  great 
commandment  cohcemlng  the  necessity  for 
Indivldiutls  to  love  one  another  was  trans- 
lated into  practical  measures,  and  not  mani- 
fest as  a  type  of  sickly  sentimentality,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  today  amongst  so  many 
Christians  who  apparently  cannot  grasp  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
stating  a  law  and  the  application  of  that 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tvHl  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Uphou>ing  Etkxmal  Valubs  in  a  Dting 

CiVnjZATION 

Every  civilization  Is  the  Incarnation  of  cer- 
tain values  and  prlnelplee.  And  the  physical 
structure  of  a  civilization  continues  to  sur- 
vive long  after  the  destruction  of  faith  in  the 
▼aluea  upon  which  it  was  erected.  This  fact 
tends  to  mask  the  reality  of  the  preeent 
plight  of  the  world.  Tremendous  technolog- 
ical advancee  mislead  many  into  believing 
that  num  is  now  self-sufficient;  that  he  can 
dispense  with  the  type  of  faith  which  his 
forebears  demonstrated  as  they  worked  over 
long  centmdee  to  give  tangible,  physical  ex- 
preesion  to  the  values  which  they  held  in 
many  oasee  were  more  sacred  than  human 
life  itself. 

PHTSICAL    SCIXNTISTS    ACCEPT    ABSOLUTES 

Nothing  demonstratees  mix's  graphically 
the  present  sickness  of  Western  civilization, 
than  the  charge  of  "extremism"  leveled  at 
any  individual  or  group  standing  strongly 
for  clearly  defined  principles.  Support  tor 
absolutes  of  any  description  is  derided,  ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  the  physical  sciences, 
where,  ironically  enou^,  all  succeasful 
achievements  have  been  based  upon  the 
adoption  of  an  "extreme"  approach.  Bridge- 
builders  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  laws 
and  principles  governing  brldgebulldlng. 
These  laws  are  abeolutes  which  must  be 
applied  or  there  is  disaster.  Thoee  building 
alrplanee  have  constantly  soxight  to  discover 
the  principles  governing  planee  fijring  higher 
.and  faster  than  ever  before.  Passengers 
iiaing  these  planes  are  confident  that  thoee 
responsible  for  them  are  "extremists";  that 
they  seek  persistently  to  discover  and  to 
apply  those  truths  governing  safe  flying. 

Now,  the  abaolutaa  which  the  physical  Sci- 
entist must  discover  and  apply  if  he  la  to 
avert  disaster,  are  but  a  part  of  the  reality  of 
the  universe.  The  adentiat  does  not  Invent 
these  absolutee.  He  diaoovers  them.  But 
they   are  part  of  that  total  reality  which 


cornea  from  the  Creator,  not  from  man. 
However,  reality  encompasses  aU  aspects  of 
man's  life  and  activities,  including  his  social 
actlvitiee.  If  these  actlvitlea  are  to  be  suc- 
oeaafiil,  they  must  also  be  baaed  upon  abso- 
lutes. C.  H.  Douglaa  pointed  out  that  the 
lawa  governing  human  associations  are  as 
capable  ot  exact  definition  aa  are  the  rules 
governing  bridgebuilding.  There  is  a  law 
of  rlghtneaa  running  through  the  universe, 
and  to  suggest  that  one  can  partly  ignore 
this  law  because  supp<Ml;  for  this  is  "extrem- 
ism," proves  that  the  person  making  this 
suggestion  is  Infected  with  the  disease  de- 
stroying civilization. 

CHRISTIAIOTT    AND    WESTERN    CIVILIZATION 

The  decisive  influence  In  shaping  Western 
civilization  was  Christianity.  Christianity 
brought  a  new  conception  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  individual. 
It  established  a  new  relationship  between 
Individuals,  and  between  individuals  and 
their  institutions.  In  England,  the  system 
of  common  law  wcm  evolved  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  Christianity  and  Christian 
lawyers.  The  necessity  to  curb  abuses  of 
power  by  checks  and  balances  atemmed 
from  the  concept  of  freedom  and  inalienable 
righto  for  the  individual  which  were  a  part 
of  his  Ood-given  heritage.  Mcxal  standards 
of  behavior  in  society  were  developed.  The 
great  commandment  concerning  the  neces- 
sity for  Individuals  to  love  one  another,  was 
translated  into  practical  measures,  and  not 
manifest  as  a  type  of  sickly  sentimentality, 
of  which  there  is  plenty  today  amongst  so 
many  Christians  who  apparently  cannot 
grasp  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  stating  a  law  and  the  application  of 
that  law. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  more  decadent  a  civili- 
zation becomes,  the  further  it  Ignores  the 
values  upon  which  it  was  built,  the  more 
difficult  becomes  the  task  of  those  who  stand 
firmly  for  absolutes  in  values  and  principles. 
The  dedicated  opponent  of  communism,  for 
example,  particularly  if  he  understands  the 
true  nature  of  communism,  is  today  subject 
to  smear  and  abuse  because  Western  socie- 
ties have  rapidly  become  softened  by  the 
very  philosophy  of  materialism  and  collec- 
tivism out  of  which  grow  policiee,  financial, 
economic,  and  political,  which  Increasingly 
centralize  power  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Collectivism  in  all  ito  various  mani- 
festations is  anti-Christian  because  it  drlvee 
the  individual  Into  bigger  and  more  highly 
centralized  groups  over  which  he  finds  he 
can  exercise  no  control.    Thus  his  capacity 


for  self-determination  and  self -development, 
a  spiritual  necessity,  is  progressively  weak- 
ened. And  the  final  result  ts  a  nation  of 
people  resigned  to  accept  whatever  fate  is 
decided  for  them  by  someone  else.  They 
throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  and  say 
that  they  can  do  nothing  about  their  own 
destiny.  Such  people  are  spiritually  dead. 
The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  tragedy 
of  this  growing  spiritual  death,  is  the  failure 
of  present  Christian  church  leaders  to  give 
any  effective  lead  against  the  materiallfitlc 
policies  driving  so  many  to  spiritual  de- 
struction. 

TIME  TO   PONDXa   ON    THE   ETERNAL    VALUES 

However,  all  is  far  from  lost.  Small,  but 
in  recent  years  steadily  increasing,  groups 
of  dedicated  individuals  throughout  the 
Western  World,  particularly  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  Unit^  States  of 
America,  have  been  successfully  upholding 
the  values  of  their  civilization,  standing  firm 
against  those  who  smear  them  as  "extrem- 
ists" or  worse,  and  by  their  example  and 
educational  work,  exercising  an  influence 
which  win  be  decisive  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  new  civilization  can  be 
brought  to  life.  We  regard  o\ir  supporters 
as  a  part  of  that  growing  elite  which  can 
bring  glorious  victory  out  of  threatened 
defeat. 


Result  of  QnestionBaire,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  MKw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  6,700  residents  of  the  37th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  req^onded  to  my 
questionnaire  on  national  issues  this 
year.  Their  replies  were  very  informa- 
tive and  helpful.  The  answers  to  the 
questionnaires  were  recently  tabulated 
and  released,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  results  reprinted  in  the 
Recokd,  I  insert  fbr  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress : 


1.  Do  yoa  tevor  Federal  civil  rl«hU  leKislation  to- 

Bar  dlacrlmliuaian  in  places  of  pabllc  aocommodatioiu? 

Withbold  Federal  fonas  In  prognmu  where  dlaorlmlnstlaD  eiinsT 

Prohibit  discrimination  In  employment  practloeBT 

2.  Should  CongresB— 

(a)  Enact  the  admlnlstratlon't  medicare  program  to  pay  hospital  and  nonlng  costs 

(bat  not  medical)  (or  all  peraoas  over  08,  financed  by  an  Increase  In  social  secorlty 
taxes  sod  by  funds  from  genera]  tax  revenues  for  the  pefMos  not  under  social 

securltyT 

lb)  Expand  tbe  present  program  of  Federal-State  aid  to  ptnoiuoverMwho  Dmd'belp 
to  meet  medical  and  hospital  oostsT 

3.  Should  the  redaction  of  Federal  personal  ud  corporate  income  taiise  be  aooampeiiiied  by  a 

comparable  redaction  in  Federal  spendinc? 

4.  Do  you  hvor  Federal  aid  far  education  to- 

la) Construct  public  elementary  and  high  schools?.... 

(b)  Pay  public  schoolteachers' salarlee? "^' 

(c)  Sapport  noDpubllc  schoob? 

6.  Do  yoa  lavor  amendinc  the  Coostitotloo  to  permit  offering  of  prayers  la  our  piibilc  schools 

and  other  poblic  placesT 

fl.  Should  Congress  create  a  Youth  Cooservatloo  Corps  and  a  NMl<msl  Service 'Corps 'ss 
Federal  programs  designed  to  provide  opportonity  lor  youth?.. 

7.  Do  yoa  favor  the  proposed  Quality  BUbUIntka  Act  to  permit  manufacturers  to  Mt'mliiY- 

mam  reUll  prices  far  sale  of  tbelr  goods  to  the  public? 

8.  Should  the  Federal  Oovemmeot  eootlnoe  to  spend  $8,000,000,000  anniuUy  far  space  ex- 

ploration, Including  a  manned  flight  to  tbe  mooo? 

9.  Do  yoa  bvor  the  sale  of  oar  surphis  wheat  to  Communist  nations— 

(a)  If  oar  Oovenunent  sabsldins  the  price  and  goaranteee  credit? 

(b)  If  we  make  no  price  or  credit  eencesslons? 

10.  Do  yoa  Skvor  amending  tbe  ConstHatkxi  to  provide  that  Congieas  elect  a  new  viee'Prast- 
dent  if  that  ofBoe  becomes  vacant? _ 


Percentages 


Yes 


n.6 
54.4 

73.2 


S8.0 

66.3 

M.4 

82.0 
39.0 
2Sl4 

85.2 

09.8 

29.3 

30.2 

12.4 
82.7 

74.8 


No 


34.0 

28.8 
21.5 


63.9 

24.5 

8.2 

4S.6 
06.0 
7a8 

1Z9 

34.6 

62.3 

54.7 

7013 
39.1 

21.  r 


Unde- 
cided 


3.9 

6.8 
£.3 


7.1 

10.2 

6.4 

4.6 
6.4 
3.8 

1.9 

6.1 

8.4 

0.1 

11.3 
8.2 

8.8' 
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•aPn^jw 


W.  WfULER 


Oomaaltto*.  at  1 
prt.raawt  to  q 

my 


of  th*  iiaauktrr 
It  It  bMOBM  my  iMippT 
iMftm   tlUa  hoaonbl* 
to  aiy.  ttM  purpoM  of 
to  •  pro- 
it  itlMlgfMTtl  to 

Ltli  tiM  ilClit  to  pny  and 
In  tbo  rnUUe  adiooU  of 
In  thJa  Moredmat- 
fef  tho  faot  tkat  tbo  mn* 

— r»«f  to  out- 

an  nam  detar- 

■  •^mtkm  Ood- 

Qf  AIIflglaiMa  and  tba  wordi 

and  cur- 

If 


Tlolati 


Zkava 


not  wtlttm  ta  M  i 


With    onty 
_  tba  Oovrt 
en  Jima  ».  IMI.  In  Kngte  v.  rttate 

zvadtnc  tB  puMSe  adiools  cC  a 

tloBal  pcayv  draftad  by  tiM  mm  Tack 
of  BBg«Dts^  eonatltiitad  "an  wf  fitlil 
of  nUfflan'  imdHr  ttaa  flxat  ain«ndm«nt^-«l- 
thoQcb  this  amendmant  merely  nya  Chat 
""  "  ""  no  law  ■— f^t'"*^  an 

;  oC  reliflon,  or  problbltlnf  tha 


al  may  bsv*  fhe 


at 
walTed  iifilin  tba  nialli   to 

llda  bolng  tha  «aa»  anyooa  oould 
offer  amandmanta  and  apaak  undar  tha  8 
mlnuta  rula.  aa  «•  all  know.  Originally  we 
aaaiwnixl  that  only  lianban  cT  tte  OaBcreeB 
would  mppttr  baCora  tbla  oommlttaa,  hut  In 
fuWUhnant  of  mquaata  wbleii  ha««  oooka  trom 
at  tha  Hooaa.  tlma  Xor  thair 


ta  a 

ttet  tte  <toy  would 

ban  a  ataona  tram  tha 

would  ba  fvtoad  by 

of  authority  oirar  our 

tha  gnawoota  aantiment 
paelaet  la  tha  taet  that  ill 
iooaa  haTa  introduoad  raao- 


tha 


It 


latar.  on  June  17.  1081.  tha  S«. 

Court  bald  •  to  1  in  two  eaaea  da- 

timt  reading  of  tha  Blbla  and 

of  tha  Load's  Prayer  In  ( 

or  tha  local  board  of 
nMtttatlanaL    Tha 
bald  ta  Tlolata  tha  lat 
It  appttaa  to  tha  Stataa  through  tha  I4th 
■t.  whlah  prohlMte  State  «~*-'-igT 
—    of    the    Indlvklual'e    conatttutlonal 
r^ta. 

'Tha   two    IBOt    eaaea    Ahin^dim   Town- 
ahip  (Pa.)  t.  Beh^mpp  and  Marray  v.  BbM- 
(Ifd.)    Mboof 
of 

that  taqulra  a  taUgtooa  anrdea  at  tha  ba- 
of  a  aajwelday.  fKm  which  any 
who  objaetad  eonld  ba  enoaad. 
Juatlea  Stewart  waa  tha  lone  dla. 
aentar." 

m  tha  flxat  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt 
relatlTa  to  theaa  matters,  which  waa  aaada 
on  June  SB,  IMS.  a  membei  of  this  oom- 
mlttaa aaaurad  ua  Oiat  this  daeialon  would 
not  bar  prayara  In  publle  eehoala— It  would 
merely  forbid  tlw  uaa  of  an  oOelal  prayer. 
To  ma  that  did  not  aaam  to  ba  tha  eaaa. 
and  aa  tt  has  turned  out.  It  waa  merely  the 
first  step  In  f crtalddlng  lefeience  in  our 
sehoola  of  any  laBanee  upon  God  Almighty. 

The  aaeand  dartaion  of  tha  Oourt  rendered 
on  June  17.  IMi.  rtiaUve  to  the  Pennayl- 
▼anla  and  ICsrytend  eaaea  oonflrmad  my 
obaarmtlan  and  there  la  Uttla  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  atapa  now  being  taken  in  the 
oourta  wm  evaBtuaDy  forbid  any  reteranoe 
to  onals  reUanea  upon  Ck>d  Almighty  and 
oaa'k  baUaf  la  a  Supreme  Being.  XThleaaoon- 
atttatlonal  gnaiantem  are  eatabllahad.  de- 
n>tlcna  wOl  ba  outlawed' In  all  public  In- 
atttuttona. 

I  am  onnflrtant  that  every  member  of  thU 
oommlttea  la  aware  of  the  faot  tbat  toe  22 
months  Z  have  urged  the  chairman  to  bold 
hearln^i  In  oooalderatlan  of  theee  re«>lu- 
tlona  and  the  aaS>jaot  in  genaraL  It  ie  my 
deep,  ;>erBonal,  and  humble  optnl<Mi  that 
noiUng  oould  ba  more  Important.  The  wti- 
f are  and  tba  eatlra  future  of  our  tiatoied 

how  wa  handle  the 
ta  our  nattonal  life— 
iqxm  Ahnlgtity  OoiL 

Z  have  been  in- 

1>f  the  taot  ttat  gaoopa  have  aprung 

up  ail  ow  tha  Uhttad  Stataa  wbo  are  eon- 

datarmlnad 

God.  iliaU  not  per- 

ta  our  pUbUe 

Inatttutiana    tha   eery  attrthutea   of   Satth 


that  many  atatauMnta  pro 

before  thla  oenmlttee 

of  the  wit- 

«    organlaatlana    and 

of  people. 


you  that  I  have 

is<A]eet — undar  the 

Zn  every  inatsaoa  Z  have 

befoce  tlila  oonHnlttoe. 

tt  wovM  not 

for  ua  to  uae  the  dlaeharge 


Zt  is 
and  oon  will  be 
daring  thas 
wlU 
ohurehae  whleh 

Lat  ua  not  forget,  however.  ttMtt  tha : 
of  thla  nnngram  rapneent  all  tha  peopU  of 
the  United  Stataa  and  no  «oa  can  appear 
befoea  thla  ooaamlttae  who  repreeants  aa 
ly  people  as  the  camMnad  mamberahip  of 
Tha  liamhan  of  thla  Oon^eea 
of  tha  taet  that  tha  vaat 
maiort^  of  our  people  favor  a  aonatltntlonal 
amendment  which  will  guarantee  penna- 
nently  the  right  of  prayer  and  acrlptural  da- 
TOttona  ta  our  pubUe  aeboola. 

With  111  liambeiB  having  tatroduced  reeo- 
lutlona  ta  aufaatantlal  agraamant  with  my 
reeoIuUon  and  with  164  Mambera  of  Qongreea 
already  having  aigned  diaeharge  petiUon  Na 
S.  who  oan  deny  that  there  asMa  an  over- 
whelming aenthnent  tavorahla  to  thla  prop- 
oaitlonT 

I  am  confident  that  every  mmnt*,^  fg  this 
eommittee.  like  myeelf.  la  aware  of  the  un- 
popularity of  tha  dlaeharga  patMlon.  beoauae 
frequently  this  technique  Is  emplBjed  by  peo- 
ple  unwlUlng  to  play  the  game  ta  this  eom- 
pies  program  of  la^alatlva  endeavor.  Z  am 
confident  that  no  ■«— ■»«'t  of  thla  oommlttee 
would  deny  the  faot  that  but  for  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  diaeharge  patttlan  Idea,  tha  pett- 
tlon  already  idgnad  by  IM  If  embers  would 

ta  iatantlng  rumbllnga 
ha  puta  hia  ear  to  tha  ground,  ao  to 
ahould  have  na  dlflenlty  ta  mailing 
how  p«tf>llo  aentlmant  auppmta  thla  maaaure. 
Tha  Oonstltutlan  of  tha  Dhltad  Stataa 
makaa  provMon  for  amendments,  nia  Oon- 
ta  thla  taatanea  la  not  being  aafced  to 
tha  Oonstltntian.  but  amraly  provide 
the  meana  whereby  an  appro^id  propoeed 
amandmant  will  ba  prepared  by  nnngiMB  to 
be  aobmltted  to  BO  State  legUUtarw  for 
their  approval  or  diaapproval.  Tha  wladom 
of  our  Pounding  Pathan  la  certainly  damon- 
'        '   ta  thla  focmnla  beeanae  after  a 

af  the  United  Watee  and  tban  ivprovad  by 
the  laglshitMa  aaaaiHbUm  of  tha  several 
Statea.  who  oo«M  daoy  tbaX  It  waa  the  wUl 
of  tha  people,  and  who  taara  la  gatag  ta  deny 
the  rl^t  of  the  paepla  to  pern  on  thla  Ufa 
and  death  lasua  tevotvtag  the  fabrlo  of  our 
culture,  the  warmth  of  onr  esols  and  the 
dynamios  of  our  tradttlona.  XT  wa  Ignota  the 

lancemtag  ttae  mnttw.  wa  will  be 
put  ta  the  position  ef  arewlng  oC  the  swtteh 
wMA  oonnecte  a  esntral  dynamo  to  the 
Ughfta  of  a  great  Natteet. 


*■  Prayer  test:  "Almighty  Ctod.  we  aiAnowl- 
edfa  our  dapandance  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg 
Thy  bUeaing  upon  ua.  our  pawnta.  our 
taachare  and  our  eountry." 


I  would  have  ua  believe 
a  Supreme  Oourt  deoMon  la  oomplately 

I  that  wa  aooept 
H  aa  nM  only  final  but  aaered.  Ithohvloua 
that  the  SnpreaM  Oanrt  Mailf  dow  not  ae- 

tbay  hava  ra- 

hy  amller 

Zt  the  preeant  Oeurt 


of  Oi 
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the  United  Stataa  to  define  their  deolalons 
fJ^  f|]|i^  and  aaeredt 

Zn  the  fimt  earn  known  m  Xayla  v.  Vttaia 
tavolvlnc  tha  State  ragante  prayer  of  Mew 
Tack,  the  Itow  Tork  State  Supreme  Oburt. 
whldh  is  Indeed  the  hlgheat  oourt  ta  the 
State,  and  tha  New  Tork  State  Oourt  of 
Appeals,  an  made  up  of  Jurlste  of  the  high- 
est eallber.  ruled  ta  tavor  of  the  regente 
prayer.  Only  the  Supietue  Oourt  of  the 
United  States  ta  a  sis  to  one  deeision  re- 
versed the  State  oourta 

To  csrry  on  a  discussion  of  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  eorreotly  tatecpreted  tha  lat 
and  14th  amandmanta  to  the  Conatltutlon 
would  be  an  eaardae  ta  futility.  Z  muat, 
however,  leepectfully  diaagree  with  the 
Courtt  detecmlnatkn.  and  aa  a  Member  of 
this  CongraM  Z  win  oonttaue  ta  the  future, 
aa  Z  have  done  ta  the  past,  to  do  everything 
poealble  to  overoocna  tha  devastating  afleota 
of  thla  daeialon  with  which  Z  ao  vlgmoualy 


Oonoemlng  the  offering  of  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  sSrlpturaa  ta  the  publle  achoola. 
I  quote  from  an  addreea  by  the  late  Car- 
dinal Olbbona.  before  the  Chicago  Women'a 
Eduoatton  Union,  ta  199S: 

•The  men  and  women  of  our  day  who  are 
educated  ta  our  publle  eehoola  win.  Z  am 
•ure,  be  mudi  better  themaelvee,  and  wUl 
alao  be  able  to  tranmoitt  to  their  childm 
an  Inherltenee  of  truth,  virtue,  and  deep 
morality,  if  at  echool  they  are  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  Biblical  facte  and  teanbtngi 
A  Judieloua  arteotlon  of  Scripture  readlnsi. 
approprtate  preeentatlon  of  the  varloua 
Scripture  liwrtdente,  bom  of  reflection  on 
the  paaeagw  read  and  eeenee  preeented.  ean- 
not  but  contribute,  ta  my  opinion,  to  tha 
better  education  of  the  ehlldren  ta  our 
public  achoola.  and  thua  enreim  a  healthy 
influence  on  aoetaty  at  large,  etaoe  tha  prta- 
etple  of  moraUty  and  religton  wlU  be  aUantly 
inatalled  whUe  lueUuuthm  ia  imparted  ta 
branchee  of  human  knowtodge." 

Z  aak  to  Inaart  herewith  a  atotament  by  the 
Reverend  W.  HunUton  Auktnbaeh.  DI>..  rec- 
tor of  Cfarlat  Church  and  St.  liUtha<JX  of 
Philadelphia.  The  etatement  waa  pubtttfhed 
ta  Ghrlatlan  Brwinomtna  under  the  date  of 
Petaruary  U,  IBM.  Z  only  quote  the  laat  two 
paragrapha  but  commend  the  reading  of  the 
artlele  ^rhlch  la  not  lengthy. 

Z  quote  thle  reetor  who  debated  with  the 
atheist  who  waa  reaponeHaa  for  Inlttattng  the 
protect  agalnat  Bltato  reading.  Her  wlU  ta 
the  matter  waa  later  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Oourt. 

Said  Beverend  Autonbaeh:  "Arrogant,  vul- 
garly, diareapeettully.  die  diartalna  God.  She 
aplte  at  the  mantion  of  the  ptnm  Hatton 
\mder  Qod.'  ** 

Continuing  Bavarand  Anlentaaob  mya: 
"Dont  yoct  devoutly  wlah  to  put  *thanka  to 
God'  back  tato  Thankagivtag  Day  and  tha 
Bible  and  prayer  back  Into  our  puUlo-ertmc^ 
and  Chrlat.  the  neaeimar  of  man.  baok  into 
ObxistmaaY  Zf  you  nfum  to  bo 
vigilant,  our  Nation  oaaam  to  be 
undar  God  and  bannmm  a 
tlon  worshipping  only  man  hlmaelt.  How 
strange  that  the  Supreme  Oourt  oould  dadde 
(and  rightly  ao)  for  radal  tatagratlon  and 
then  decree  rdl^oaa  tatagratlon  to  be  a 
crime." 

"nn  PBics  or  lxbbbtt 
"(By  Rev.  W.  HamUton  Aulenbaeh.  DJ>..  ree- 
tor, cairlst  Chur^  and  St.  Michael  X  Phila- 

delphta) 

"The  price  of  liberty  ia  eternal  vlgilanoe. 
Americana  dont  dare  even  for  <me  moment 
oeeae  to  be  alert  ta  their  thliricli^  their  do- 
ing, thalr  Uvtag,  ttieir  vlgUanee.  If  our  Nattan 
U  to  oonttaue  a  new  nahon  under  Ood.  Thli 
Government  of  tha  people.  1^  the  peopto.  for 

the  people— you  and  you,  and  T    I eaaliiglj 

aeeulailaad  cannot  long  endure  without  our 
'tavlalMemmnaof  I 

"Par  yeaiB  ttila 
ouaiy— and  do«  ao  imr    taMng  tkai*B  to 


God'  out  of  Thanksgiving  Sat 
'weieoma  to  Santa  Claua' 
portent    ballava    tt  or 
high  adiool  gamae  at  ehureh 
one  with  God  la  a  majorltr.  ttda 
tonght  agalnat  tto  mlnort^r^  daatea  to  ra- 

trom  our  pufaUe 
Prominent  putaUe 
sfthpol  TflU'lwlT  ta  aome  imtanfua  vehemently 
rtleegreert 

"Zt  waa  natural  that  nest,  prayer  waa  out- 
tawed  ta  New  Tork  State  and  Blbto  reading 
and  the  Z^ord'a  Prayer  ta  our  Nation'a  achoola 
actuaUy  made  a  crime  pnnlahahle  by  fine 
aiSd  H"y*"^Tfi*n*"t-  i*i*>i<f  reading  and  the 
liOrd'a  Prayer  a  crime.  How  degenerate. 
AotuaUy  tha  Siqireme  Oourt  waa  ta  thla  ta- 
stanoe  not  qualUled  to  make  the  dedaian  It 
did.  Zt  waa  oomplately  unable  to  distta- 
giilsh  between  public  worship — a  must  ta 
our  American  democracy — and  chureh-ctate 
worahlp  not  at  aU  a  preeent  threat  ta  our 
land.  Aa  a  member  of  Houston  Post  of  tha 
American  Z<eglon,  your  ohspUln  has  year 
aftar  year  talked  to  the  young  ta  Gecman- 
town'a  public  ecbooU  Always  at  tha  time 
allottad  for  Bible  reeding  the  pupUa  wen 
qulat.  reverent,  meditative  liatenaca.  when 
waU  oboaen  iiaaeeflee  from  the  Bible  wwe 
read  weU  by  either  teacher  or  puplL  Zt  waa 
tategnUhl  worahlp  which  could  offend  only 
^i«^  Bt*^«*     No  one  elae. 

"HOW  atrange  the  Supreme  Court  oould 
dnciilo  and  rightly  ao— for  racial  tatagra- 
tion.  And  then  decree  religioua  tatagratlon 
was  criminal.  Sven  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee  waa  caught  up  ta  the  belief. 
Now  aU  go  to  our  homm  and  our  ohurehae 
to  pray.  Never  ta  public  He  with  the 
Supreme  Oourt  advocated  making  rellgioaa 
ghattOM  of  church  and  home  where  each 
ta  hia  own  aeotarlan  way  eqMrated  from  tha 
aectarlan  waye  of  hia  f ellowmen  eould  wor- 
ahlp only  hia  own  aactarlan  God.  Apparently 
thla  raeasit  mletatacpcatatlon  of  our  Conatl- 
tutlon did  nothing  to  provide  aa  did  oikoe 
tha  publle  trrT*<y*'»  for  aome  form  of  tha 
worahlp  of  God.  the  Pather.  for  the  far  too 
many  children  from  godleea.  apirltuaUy  In- 
dlflerent  homea.  Let  them  q;»lrituaUy  fend 
for  themeelvea.  waa  tha  Impiioatlon  • 

"Our  oourmf  our  aeeulartaatlfln  doee  not 
end  here.  On  the  oampae  of  California  State 
Unlversl^.  a  peraon  ooeiq>ylng  a  campus 
houae  cannot  bring  ta  hie  own  clergjuian 
to  hia  own  home  to  conduot  a  aervloe  of 
wocahip.  The  elergy  tavdved  ta  any  kind 
of  work  on  the  eampna  cannot  be  listed  aa 
clergymen  ta  the  campua  ttfephone  direc- 
tory, zn  our  own  State  of  Pennaylvania.  the 
State  department  of  Juettae  bee  ruled  out 
hafffitf  w  ■'  <  M*  I  eervlem  ta  pubUe  aehoole  aa 
uneonatltuttanaL  CUmlnaL  Oanyoutaiag- 
Ina  aoBh  a  thtagt  Thla  raotor  debated  with 
the  athaiat  reaponalble  for  taktag  her  atha- 
Utle  protect  against  Bible  reading  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Arrogantly,  vulgarly,  dla- 
reepectfoUy.  aha  dladataa  God.  She  aplte  at 
tha  ttaonght  of  a  'natton  under  God.' 

"Whan  thla  latitm  poui  ahaptate— carried 
hia  proteat  to  Waahtagten.  DjC.  both  San- 
ind  Bepraaentatlvm  who  Salt  tte  8u- 
Oonrt  deoMoB  waa  the  product  of 
only  the  peopto 
could  have  thla  dartalen  ie»eieed.  They  aa- 
plalnad  their  meU  did  not  Indicate  todays 
Americana  ware  eoneemad.  Qowld  thla  raaUy 
be  eoT  Z>ant  yon  devoutly  wlah  to  put 
thanka  to  God'  back  into  Thankaglvtag  Day? 
And  Bible  raadtag  and  tha  Lord'a  Prayer  back 
ta  our  public  achoola.  And  Chrlat,  the  Ba- 
deemer  of  man.  back  tato  Chriatmaa. 

"Zf  you  refum  to  be  etanuOly  vlgUant — 
tha  prloe  of  llber^— then  our  Nation  taatead 
of  omitlnuhig  a  "new  nation  undar  God,' 
baeomm  a  dlaUlualcBad  nation  worshiping 
only  man  hlmaelt.  Thla  oan  only  mean  ttie 
end  Instead  of  the  eonatantty  ratlMhtag  be- 
gtaBtag."  Beprtated  fkom  the  Llalaon. 
American  Zjaglen  Poet  No.  8.  Oecmantown, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


NkMT  with  your  indulgence  Z  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  one  of  the  flneet  aermona 
on  tha  auhjeet  we  are  dlecuaaing  entttled 
"Shenld  Wa  Bava  Bdlgloaa  PractiOM  ta  the 
I>uMta  •choolsr'  Thte  aatmon  wu  preached 
by  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  Babbl  Bernard 
Zlotowtta: 

"aHouui  wa  havb  aaueaoua  raAcncaa  nr  ma 

PUBUC  BCnOOCAT 

"(By  BabW  Barnard  Blotowita.  Sermon 
Preached  "trf  the  Babbl  on  Shabboe  Gbol 
Hamoed  Pemeh.  PMday  Bventag,  April  20. 
lOaa.  Union  Reform  Ttenple.  Raepoct. 
N.T.) 

"Tlie  purpoee  of  the  Paaaover  holiday  la  to 
make  ua  oonadooa  of  the  importance  of  free- 
dom and  the  worth  of  the  Individual.  Pam- 
over  eantiODs  us  not  to  take  for  granted  the 
privUegee  we  enjoy  aa  tree  men  and  women. 
The  aeder  and  tto  ceremonial  symbols  serve 
to  remind  us  that  the  bread  of  aflhcttonand 
the  shankles  of  stavery  must  onoe  and  tor  all 
be  destroyed  so  that  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  win  be  raleed  to  a  Godly  level  and  til 
ttie  peoplm  of  this  earth  regardleee  ot  their 
odor,  raoe.  or  creed  wiU  be  truly  reoognlaed 
as  children  of  God  created  ta  Hia  Image. 

"Zt  la.  therefore,  fitting  and  proper  at  thla 
eeaaon  of  our  Joy  and  gladnem  when  we  eom- 
memorate  the  exodua  fkvm  Bgypt  and  our  re- 
demption from  atovery  to  eaamtae  once  agata 
the  rtfllgloua  Ideals  of  our  faith  and  the  high 
prtneiples  of  our  country. 

"To  be  more  spectfie.  let  us  consider 
whether  prayers  and  Bible  rnatllng  ta  the 
public  sdiools.  or  for  that  matter  any  re- 
ligious celebration,  is  ta  keeping  and  ta  har- 
mony with  our  religious  tradittan  snd  Aaaer- 
ican  heritage— or  whether  it  is  a  vioUtlen  of 
our  Constitution  aiMl  aU  that  we  hold  dear 
and  sacred. 

"Our  reUglon  has  Ito  roote  ta  the  belief 
ta  one  <3od  who  taaght  ua  through  Ria 
proi^Mta  and  aeers  that  ftaedom  of  the  ta- 
dlvldual  Is  paramount  and  la  the  Ideal  of 
mankind  God  hlmaalf  took  ua  out  of  the 
land  of  Bgypt— out  of  tha  houae  of  bondi«e 
to  make  ua  a  kingdom  of  prleete  and  a  holy 
nation— where  brotherhood  woidd  reign  au- 
preme  and  Godllnem  reach  unprecedented 
heii^ita. 

"Similarly,  our  own  Nation  waa  founded 
In.  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  ee- 
tabllah  Juatioa.  insure  domeetle  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defenm.  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  eeenre  the  bleestags  of 
liberty  to  oorsalvee  and  our  poaterity.'  And 
ta  order  to  put  teeth  tato  thla  preamble,  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Oonatitutlon  which 
the  Statea  ratified  waa  the  dedaratlcn  that 
•Oongreea  ahaU  nudea  no  law  reepeettag  an 
estahllahment  of  rtflgkm  or  prohlblttng  the 
tree  esarclae  hereof.' 

"The  Pounding  Pathera  knew  only  too  ynO. 
the  dangers  Inherent  ta  an  eetahlWied 
church.  The  eaqterlenoee  af  tha  oonotrtee  of 
the  Buropean  eontlnent  were  only  too  vtvM 
tatbelrmlnda. 

"They  tuUy  reaUaed  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  could  never  be  eon^aete  if  there 
i  oOdal  church  reoognlaed  by  the 
Thla  the  Ponndli«  PMheci 
to  avoid  at  all  eoata  They  wanted  a  i 
tlon  of  i^urch  and  stats;  and  this  they 
achieved. 

"But  by  no  atreteh  of  the  hnaginatlnn  did 
the  f  oundere  of  eur  country  ever  deaire  tha 
eeparation  of  rdlgion  from  gevemment.  The 
f oonden  were  a  godly  grot^  of  men  and 
thle  waa  to  be  a  godly  oountry.  Religion 
Imbued  them  with  a  epMt  of  love  and  high 
ideala.  The  Blbto  taqilred  them. 

"The  Litberty  BeO  bean  the  bibUcal  ta- 
Bcriptlon:  'ProOlalm  Uberty  throughout  the 
tend  unto  aU  tha  InhahMante  thereof.'  The 
Declaration  of  zndapendenee  refera  to  the 
Det^  m  the  eooree  of  Uberty.  Listen  to  the 
of  this  gteat  deeument:  'When  ta  the 
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In  keeping  with  the  spirit  oC 
Fathers.     For  they  realised, 
God  and  religion  cannot  be 
life.    It  Is  aa  much  a  part  cf 
we  breathe.    It  was  Justice 
pblnted  out  when  he  apoka  at 
Ponventlon  of  the  Union  of 
In  Washington  last 
we  are  a  religious  ooxmtry 
fact  that  there  Is  separation 
state.    Thus,  in  the  opinion 
.'Ustlee  of  the  United  SUtee, 
a  religious  nation  because  we 
one  church  aa  the  aadal 
we  recognise  all  houses 
Protestant,  Roman  Catho- 
kny  others, 
the  vital  role  tha(  rellglcm 
onr  Ufe  meanlngfuL    Yet 
cfanmunlty  and  in  some  other 
grcup  has  seen  fit  to  chal- 
ot  our  American  way  of 
It.    Today  there  is  a 
to  attempt  to  rupress  God 
and  to  make  the  mention  of 
rvsrslve  in  any  public  schooL 
matter  has  gained  such  serl- 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
heard  arguments  on  this 
month,  and  I  understand 
in  the  faU,  It  will  render  Ita 
public  schools  are  per- 
Blble  reartlngi  and  prayer, 
us  to  sak:  What  is  the 
public  sehotA?    The  purpoee 
I  ehool  is  to  teach  our  young 
'  and  reeponsible  dtlsens 
lliem  propsrly  for  life.    This 
pllshsd  by  having  schooU 
and  our  heritage  which 
Is  Judeo-ChrisUan.    We  Jews 
where  we  are  a  minority — 
iflnorlty  at  that.    The  over- 
of  the  dtiaens  of  this 
the  Christian  faith — and  as 
infliiwnce  over  us.    I  need 
u  I  have  on  ntunerous  occa- 
that  we  are  unduly  influ- 
not  only  In  o\ir  echoed 
as  compared  to  the  influ- 
through  the  mass  media  of 
radio,  nuyvies,  newspsfMrs, 
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majority 


magairtnes.   our   bxislness    associations,    and 
Indeed  our  whole  environment. 

"The  emphasis  on  Christmas,  for  example, 
Is  so  strong  that  we  have  tried  to  offset  this 
In  our  homes  by  "— ■■"'r>"'T<irtng  the  impor- 
tance of  Chanukah,  and  making  of  a  minor 
holiday — one  not  mentioned  in  the  BiWe — 
a  major  festival.  It  seems  that  today  we 
Jews  observe  three  high  holidays  a  year — 
Rosh  Hashanah.  Tom  Klppur,  and  Chanukah. 
"But  to  get  back  to  my  point— the  objec- 
tives of  the  school  system  Is  to  convey  our 
culture  to  our  offsprings  for  their  well-being 
as  weU  as  for  ours.  Toward  this  end.  the 
school  gears  its  curriculum  to  teach  English, 
citizenship,  government.  American  history, 
E\ux>pean  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
sciencee,  and  many  other  courses  which  are 
basic  to  living  a  good  life  In  thU  country. 
And  along  with  these  courses  of  Instruction, 
the  school,  in  keeping  with  Its  desire  to  re- 
flect the  needs  of  the  communty,  observe 
what  we  term  religious  practices. 

"The  schools  close  down  during  Christmas 
and  Easter  because  these  are  rellglovis  holi- 
days to  the  majority  in  our  community.  The 
schools  are  closed  aa  Satiutlays  and  Siindays 
because  theee  are  reUglous  days.  The  schools 
plan  no  functions  on  Sunday  because  it  Is  a 
religious  day.  In  some  parts  of  this  State 
these  schools  close  on  Roeh  TTiu»hyriHh  and 
Tom  Klppur  because  they  are  holy  days. 

"In  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  in  perpetuating  its  heritage,  the  school 
celebrates  holidays  as  does  the  community. 
In  doing  so.  n  attempts  to  explain,  aa  it 
should,  what  the  community  Is  doing  and 
what  its  citizens  believe.  Our  children,  as 
p€ut  of  the  total  community,  should  under- 
stand the  community  In  which  they  grow  up, 
and  where  they  will  eventually  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, marry,  rear  their  own  children,  and 
make  their  contribution  to  community  life. 
The  school,  if  it  is  to  fulflll  its  obligation, 
should  explain  the  beliefs  of  its  citizens,  be 
they  Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem,  or  any  other 
faith.  The  Jewish  child  should  know  about 
Christmas  and  Xaster  as  the  Christian  child 
should  know  about  Chanukah,  Rosh 
Hashanah,  Tom  Klppur.  and  Passover.  Bach 
child  should  know  and  understand  the  others 
religious  observances.  This  hakes  for  better 
relatitms  in  the  ccxnmunity.  This  is  the 
school's  moral  obligation.  This  Is  its  civic 
duty.  This  is  its  reei>onslblllty.  The  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part  Is  a  religious 
community.  Nearly  everyone  believes  in 
God.  Nearly  everyone  worships  God.  And 
in  keeping  with  its  principle  and  ideals  and 
goals,  to  mirror  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
community,  the  school  is  fulfilling  its  duty  in 
transmitting  our  cultiire  and  beliefs  by  hav- 
ing a  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  echoed  day, 
and/or  reading  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  be- 
cause as  a  community,  we  believe  in  prayer 
and  in  the  Bible. 

"In  New  York  State  the  following  prayer 
Is  offered  in  the  public  schools:  'Almighty 
God,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us. 
our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  our  country.' 
Now,  what  is  wrong  with  this  prayer?  Yet 
some  see  great  danger  to  our  American  way 
of  life  if  the  recitation  of  this  prayer  is  per- 
mitted to  contlniie.  In  fact,  they  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  take  this  issue  Into  the  courts, 
and  thank  God,  the  New  York  courts  have 
sustained  this  prayer.  It  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  where  arguments  as  I  noted 
earlier,  have  already  been  heard  and  a  deci- 
sion la  to  be  rendered  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

"I  wonder  why  these  groups  don't  object 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule  and 
ethics  and  tnonla.  After  all.  these  are  also 
religious  teachings  having  their  roots  in  the 
Bible. 

"I  think  the  school  would  be  derelict  in 
its  dirty  if  it  did  not  transmit  o\ir  culture 
in  its  entirety.  Por  thU  is  its  function  and 
responsibility.  I  admit  that  there  are 
abuses  connected  with  religious  practices  in 


the  schools,  and  they  do  at  times  seem  to 
be  sectarian  in  character  rather  than  non. 
denominational.  But  the  solution  does  not 
lie  In  eliminating  these  prayers  <»  Bible  read- 
ing or  holiday  celebrations,  but  rather  in 
correcting  these  abuses.  One  does  not  tear 
down  a  house  If  the  roof  leaks.  He  merely 
repairs  the  roof.  Let  vm  do  the  same.  Let 
us  repair  the  damage  where  necessary,  but 
in  doing  BO,  let  us  not  destroy  the  etructviTe 
Let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water.  And  let  us  pray,  that  in  the  teach- 
ings of  this  holiday  of  Passover,  we  may  yet 
find  the  truth  that  will  guide  us  to  a  solution 
that  will  benefit  ourselves,  oxir  community, 
and  our  coimtry.    Amen." 

I  Inserted  this  In  the  Congressional 
RzcoRo  when  it  was  sent  to  me  by  Rabbi 
Zlotowitz  in  1962.  I  believe  you  must  agree 
with  me  that  his  reasoning  is  clear  evidence 
that  we  must  amend  the  Constitution  to  re- 
store the  right  to  pray  and  read  from  the 
Bible  in  our  public  schools  and  preserve  for 
all  time  the  heritage  of  oui  reliance  in  a 
Supreme  Being  in  our  public  life. 

It  has  l>een  argued  by  some  that  children 
mumbling  a  prayer  in  echoed  is  meaningless, 
and  reading  passages  from  the  Bible,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  a  waste  of  time.  If 
this  be  true,  then  many  of  our  educational 
programs  involving  the  memorizing  of  poems 
and  the  reciting  of  classics  are  also  meaning- 
less. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
fraternity  of  cynics  who  campaign  against 
tribute  to  Ood  are  cool  toward  many  other 
of  Qur  traditions,  such  as  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag  and  the  devout  phrase 
contained  therein,  "under  God."  Natiirally, 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  Is  meaningless  to 
an  atheist,  but  the  negative  dynamic  of 
atheism  did  not  build  America.  I  am  fur- 
ther Impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  frater- 
nity of  cynics,  atheists  and  imbellevers  wbo 
would  abolish  any  mention  of  deity  in  our 
schools  and  other  public  institutions  mani- 
fest of^ixisition  to  what  we  call  patrioUsm. 
If  we  display  enthusiastic  affection  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  we  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming the  objects  of  scornful,  materialistic 
sophisticates  who  want  to  brand  us  as  be- 
ing "chauvinistic."  Becaiise  of  this  and  nu- 
merous other  circtunstances  I  find  my  en- 
thusiasm Increased  by  the  nature  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  oppositi(»i. 

To  illustrate:  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
text  of  the  letter  sent  out  by  the  Free 
Thought  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  4647  Har- 
ford Road,  Baltimore,  lid.  This  society  in 
responding  to  a  cinnilar  which  related  to 
the  anti-God  movement  as  a  national  emer- 
gency had  this  to  say: 

"Qnrruaaot:  One  of  our  members  sent  us 
a  tract  that  your  organization  is  passing  out 
entitled  'National  Emergency.' 

"Buddy,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet.  This 
is  more  than  an  emergency  fOr  you  super- 
stitious Neanderthals. 

"You  are  absolutely  correct,  we  fully  intend 
to  destroy  superstition  in  the  United  States 
of  America  for  onoe  and  for  all. 

"We  threw  superstition  out  of  the  schools, 
we  will  throw  the  chaplalnk  off  the  battle- 
ships, and  we  will  teach  American  children 
that  Tyrannosaurus  was  not  in  NocOi's  ark. 

"The  exploitation  of  sex  by  the  church  is 
another  era  that  has  passed. 
"Defiantly, 

"Gaxkt  Dx  Yotmo, 

"Vice  President." 

The  periodical  known  as  the  American 
Atheist  magazine  in  commenting  on  some 
of  the  sacred  slogans,  such  as  "In  Gkxl  We 
Ttust,"  carried  the  following  blasphemous 
couplet: 

"To  fool  little  children  it  is  a  must. 
But  if  we  had  no  men  to  fight. 
No  Army,  Navy,  airplane  ml^t. 
We'd  trust  old  Jehovah  and  liary  hail 
As  far  as  we  eould  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail." 
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I  do  not  question  the  slnoerlty  of  good 
people  opposed  to  this  amendment,  but  I 
think  If  ttuj  would  make  a  deeper  surrey 
of  the  qosetlon  they  might  be  shocked  to 
find  what  strange  and  obnoxiafus  company 
they  are  keeptng. 

The  American  Humanist  Association,  which 
U  fighting  the  prayer  amendment,  reveals 
on  Ite  letterhead  the  names  of  Mrs.  Madalyn 
Murray  and  Corliss  Lamont. 

A  periodical  known  as  the  Scholastic 
Te(u:her  carriee  an  article  by  one  Shad  Poller, 
chainnan  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.  In  the  article 
Mr.  Poller  says:  "Bscksb  is  conducting  a 
one-man  orxisade  which  has  turned  s«ne 
people's  discontent  with  a  historic  Si^ireme 
Court  decision  into  the  most  serious  chal- 
lengpe  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Bill  ot  Rlghte." 

He  should  rlghtfylly  refer  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  concerning  this  matter. 
These  decisions  constitute  the  factor  which 
has  created  great  discontent  among  oiu* 
people.  Why  should  I  be  condemned  for 
calling  on  the  people  to  exercise  the  oon- 
Btltutlonal  formtila  in  the  preeervatlon  of 
their  inalienable  rights?  Has  it  become 
treason  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  expressed  throu^  the  legls- 
latxires  of  the  several  States?  If  we  are  to 
deny  ourselves  the  right  of  amendment  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution,  then  we  are 
to  deny  ourselves  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  Could  that  be  the  Intent 
of  Mr.Pc^srr 

I  am  confident  no  one  here  needs  to  be 
refreshed  on  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
which  read  as  follows:  "The  Congress  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  denn 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendmenta  to 
this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments,  whkh.  tn  either  ease,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intenta  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  convention  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may 
be  prc^Meed  by  the  Congress:  Provided,  That 
no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  year  1806  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clausss  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  ite  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Ite 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

This  Constitution,  which  Blackstone  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  greatest  documsat  ever 
struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man,"  speaks  for 
itself.  In  advocating  the  exercise  of  the 
right  guranteed  in  this  article,  my  judgment 
is  supported  by  110  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  responslt>lllty  in  this  matter  requires 
that  I  answer  further  the  words  of  Mr. 
Poller  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  who 
in  his  statement  summarlaes  five  reasons  for 
opposing  this  and  similar  amendments.  I 
shall  answer  categorlcaBy  his  attacks  as 
summarized  In  his  artlde. 

Mr.  Poller  makes  his  polnto  in  support  of 
a  series  of  reeolutlons  which  were  adopted 
at  an  offldal  gathering  of  the  Amsrlcan 
Jewish  Congress  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment advocated  by  myself  and  others. 

1.  "It  threatois  tha  Integrity  of  the  Bill 
of  Righto." 

The  AJC  resolution  charged  that  adoption 
of  the  Becker  amendment  would  set  a  prece- 
dent for  "further  assaulto"  on  the  Consti- 
tution whenever  the  Supreme  Court  >>»»"i^ 
down  an  unpopular  decision  protecting 
civil  liberties.  The  Bm  of  Bights  la 
America's  most  predoas  heritage,  the  resolu- 
tion deeiared.  "K  wunld  be  dlaastroos  If 
dtsagresoMnt  with  this  er  that  Bopnine 
Court  dSQielon  ahoold  lead  to  the  •tep'by- 
step  dastmetlan  of  thfs  baale  guarautees  of 
American  ^ 


My  eoBUBsat  on  this  attack  to:  An  ttie 
people  of  the  Uhlted  States  to  be  compelled 


to  submit  to  a  nine-man  oligarchy  and  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  dissent  or  disagree 
with  Suprenie  Court  dedslonst  It  snoh  Is 
to  be  the  ease,  we  will  lose  Htm  Inherent 
rights  whdch  we  have  enjoyed  for  180  years. 
If  we  are  to  be  oompelled  to  agree  with  all 
court  dedatons.  the  American  people  would 
gradually  and  silently  submit  to  a  nlae-man 
dtetotorship.  How  can  the  Integrl^  of  the 
BUI  of  Rl^ta  be  imperiled  by  the  exercise 
of  those  rights.  It  woidd  be  interesting  to 
know  If  earlier  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  have  been  reversed  by  the  pres- 
ent Court  are  as  sacred  to  Mr.  Poller  as  this 
decision  whidx  seems  to  him  a  pet  decision. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  in  1881  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stetee  passed  down  a  decision 
declaring  the  United  States  to  be  a  Christian 
Nation  (.Holif  Trinity  Church  v.  United 
Statet). 

3.  "It  threatens  the  prindple  of  church- 
state  separation." 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  first  amend- 
ment 173  years  ago,  .the  AJC  said,  "our  coun- 
try has  eecaped  much  of  the  bitter  religious 
confllot  and  sectarian  strife  that  has  divided 
other  nations.  This  has  been  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  concept  of  the  separation  of 
ohvDtsh  and  state,  one  of  the  truly  great 
contributions  the  American  people  have 
made  to  Western  civilization.  The  Becker 
amendment  Is  a  direct  assault  upon  this 
prindple." 

The  answer  to  this  criticism  should  be  ob- 
vious to  every  matxue-mlnded  obeerver. 
Down  through  the  years  devotional  exercises 
in  schools,  graduation  ceremonies,  inaugura- 
tions, Fourth  of  Jtdy  celebrations,  ete.,  etc.. 
have  been  a  fundamental  part  of  what  we 
might  refer  to  as  "Americana."  The  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  "The  8tar-l^;>angled  Banner," 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  public  documents,  ete.. 
ete.,  all  fitted  Into  this  patton  oS  America's 
tradition  of  faith. 

Why  now  at  this  late  date,  knowing  these 
exercises  have  only  brought  strength  and 
goodnsss  to  our  pe(q>le  are  we  to  be  chal- 
lenged and  denied  this  humble  tight  con- 
firmed by  time  and  rich  experience? 

One  of  the  most  confirming  facto  In  thu 
oonnectian  Is  that  through  all  theee  years 
America  has  developed  the  most  harmonious 
spirit  among  rellglonlsto  of  all  beliefs  of  any 
naUon  on  earth.  Nowhere  In  the  world  Is 
It  aafer  to  be  a  part  of  a  mlcroscoplo  minor- 
ity than  in  the  United  SUtea.  Bven  Uyttils 
desire  to  prsserve  a  custom  enjoyed  by  the 
majority,  I  know  of  no  one  who  desires  to 
compd  the  minority. 

I  know  of  no  man  advocating  this  formula 
for  the  protection  of  devotional  nTrrcliws  who 
has  even  the  faintest  desire  to  weaken  the 
traditional  opposition  which  our  people  have 
to  the  combining  of  church  *j»d  state. 

S.  "It  threatens  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom." 

While  the  Becker  amendment  speaks  of 
school  prayers  and  Bible  reading  on  a  "vol- 
xmtary  basis"  the  reedutlon  declared,  "every 
educator  knows  and  many  courto  have  rec- 
ognized that  It  is  imreal  to  speak  of  volim- 
tary  action  on  the  part  of  young  children  In 
the  pubUc  eehools."  The  reeolutlon  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  Siipreme  Court  Justice 
Brennan,  in  the  Bible-prayer  eaae,  holding 
that  WBBusing  ehlldren  from  prayer  exwdses 
"subjeeto  them  to  a  cruel  dllenrnta.** 

I  yldd  to  no  one  la  mjr  support  of  reUglous 
freedom,  and  I  can  remember  no  dilemma 
faced  by  any  student  dnrhig  my  years  In 
school  when  the  Lard's  Prayer  was  said  every 
day  I  attended  aehooL  No  one  auffersd  a 
dilemma  whan  passages  were  read  from  the 
King  James  vMskm  of  the  Bible,  although 
I  am  a  Bomaa  OathoUe.  There  wtn  Oath- 
oUos,  Protestants,  and  Jews  la  my  aohoal. 
but  we  never  thought  of  one  fttMrtMer  as  sneh. 

1^  three  dhlldroi  attended  pubtte  aobools 
and  were  never  faced  with  any  ««i««»i«i«  «hsn 
they    participated    in    redtlng    the    Lord's 


prayer  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  pas- 
sagee  from'  the  King  Jamae  version  of  the 
Bible.  In  fact,  it  Is  my  deep  oonvietlon 
that  they  became  better  dtiaens  and  better 
people  through  theee  devotional  practloee. 
Our  individual  beliefs  never  Interfered  with 
our  friendship,  and  I  am  certain  they  never 
will.  I  am  confident  that  anyone  reading 
the  opinion  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  concerning  the  Supreme  Court  ded- 
slon  must  admit  that  he  made  many  telling 
and  valid  polnto  in  his  minority  opinion. 

4.  "It  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  public 
school  system." 

The  reeolutlon  warned  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  school  prayers  "would  divide  the  chil- 
dren In  every  classroom  into  groups  of  Pro- 
testanto  against  Cathdlos,  Christians  against 
Jews,  believers  against  nonbellevers."  The 
resolution  added :  "If  there  is  one  place  which 
shoiild  be  kept  entlrdy  tree  of  sectarian 
strife  and  religious  rivalries.  It  is  the  public 
school — ^the  chief  instrumentality  of  our  Na- 
tion to  promote  and  preeerre  the  unity  of 
the  American  people." 

I  think  it  vnmld  be  extremely  diiBcult  to 
find  a  situation  where  sectarian  Vtrtfe  was 
Introduced  Into  a  publlo  sofaool  because  of 
the  prayer  issue.  I  have  done  eome  careful 
research  on  this  subject  and  I  find  not  one 
single  instanoe  until  the  qtwstlon  waa-ralaed 
in  the  Herrlcks  School  ease  on  Long  leiaad 
by  a  handful  of  people,  and  I  am  oonvinoed 
that  this  Issue  is  now  being  raised  to  pre- 
vent the  adaption  of  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment. When  w  refer  to  the  "imlty  of  the 
American  pet^Oe"  how  can  this  unity  be  fos- 
tered and  preeerved  if  the  will  of  the  great 
nujorlty  of  the  American  people  Is  to  be 
thwarted.  How  can  we  outlaw  a  sacred  prac- 
tice which  has  been  a  part  of  our  lives  for 
180  years  without  frustrating  aa  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people.  Tbe 
f  aet  is  that  the  two  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  created  toon  disunity  among  our  peo- 
ple— in  fact,  almost  the  first  dlsunl^  among 
our  people — concerning  such  mattera.  I  am 
confident  that  no  member  of  this  committee 
could  think  of  p»*""'"g  an  address  before 
his  constltaento  opposing-  the  tight  of  trib- 
ute to  a  ddty  without  aatldpatlng  unhappy 
reactions,  dlsiml^,  and  vigorous  c^iposltion. 

I  raise  this  question:  Are  we  to  become  so 
illogical  as  to  believe  that  the  way  to  pmoote 
unity  among  our  people  Is  to  outlaw  God, 
step  on  God,  rbUoule  God.  aad  deny  God  In 
our  public  Instituttons  in  a  land  where  we 
owe  this  same  God  a  debt  of  gratttode  for  the 
abundance  which  has  bean  beaiowed  upon 
us? 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  this  sltuatlen 
should  convince  any  mature  obeerver  that 
every  time  a  step  is  taksn  in  the  courto  seek- 
ing to  rule  out  tribute  to  Ood  It  Inninsaiis 
the  blttemees  and  the  disunl:^  M«w*ng  our 
people.  I  have  qtent  a  lifetime  endeavorlag 
in  my  humble  way  to  oemant  relationships 
among  our  people.  I  have  never  tailed  to 
defend  the  righto  of  all  the  people  la  tbdr 
freedom  to  worship  aooordiag  to  the  dletotee 
ot  their  conscience.  I  challengs  any  In- 
dividual to  contradict  this  fact. 

Yas.  I  must  confsas  that  I  believe  In  God 
and  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  peace  and 
I  bdleve  that  peaoe  on  earth  among  men 
of  good  will  la  the  cornerstone  of  our  God- 
Insplred  dvillsation.  Like  everyone  elss.  my 
days  on  this  earth  are  numbered,  aad  soose 
day  I  shall  receive  my  stmunras.  I  claim 
no  superlof  vrisdom  concerning  the  eternal 
destiny  of  man  or  when  and  how  I  shall  face 
my  Creator,  but  when  I  face  Htm  whtother  it 
be  on  my  knees  in  church  or  before  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  eternity.  I  shall  never  be  oom- 
pelled to  o(mf  ees  that  I  gave  any  encourage- 
ment whatsoever  to  those  who  would  forbid 
our  little  ehlldren  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
Divtee  Omttar. 

5.  *Xt  Is  not  helpful.  hvA  rather  hurtful  to 
rellglan." 

The  reeolutton  said  that  "whatsver  Is  good 
and  meaningful  in  prayer  must  be  Inevitably 
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lea.  the  schools  of  higher  learning  In  this 
country  have  grown  on  the  fundamental  basis 
of  outspoken  religious  Institutions. 

"Also  from  a  poUtlcal  angle  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  dedslcm  and  Its  timing  iras  to 
many  a  source  of  deep  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment. This  Is  a  time  when  our  dtlaenry  is 
acrruwfully  concerned  at>out  the  poeslble 
cleavage  of  its  unity  through  the  appearance 
of  the  Birch  Society  on  the  American  scene. 
It  should  not  have  been  burdened  with  ad- 
ditional perils  of  a  dividing  character. 

"It  is  also  a  time,  when  wise  and  well  in- 
formed men  of  vision  weigh  gravely  the 
spreading  moral  decline  in  all  strata  of  so- 
ciety with  no  end  In  sight  The  tremendous 
endeavors  for  the  uplift  of  American  life  of 
an  energetic,  youthful,  and  indiistrlouB  presi- 
dent through  domestic  and  foreign  devising 
were  not  in  a  position  to  change  this  tragic 
state  of  affairs.  Evidently,  entirely  different 
systems  are  to  be  applied  to  cure  this  cancer- 
o\iB  malady. 

"In  this  fatal  period,  the  Jews  of  the  old 
historical  traditions  wiu  set  the  example  for 
their  Jewish  brothers  to  respect  and  to  give 
preference  to  the  righte  of  the  majority  of 
their  co-Americans.  They  on  their  part  will 
take  on  their  shoulders  as  they  have  done 
through  the  centuries,  all  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired to  give  their  children  an  education  of 
excellence  In  their  own  way.  Such  Is  the 
nobleness  of  the  Jewish  genius  and  the  ex- 
pression of  its  responsibility." 

With  your  indulgence  I  should  like  to  read 
an  article  by  the  renowned  evangelist,  the 
Reverend  Billy  Graham,  which  was  published 
In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  April  8,  1984.  It 
Is  our  hope  the  Reverend  Graham  wlU  be  able 
to  testify  before  this  committee  during  these 
hearings: 
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"(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Wednesday. 

Apr.  8,  1964] 

"(By  Doloree  McCahlll) 

"Evangelist  BlUy  Graham  said  Tuesday  he 
suppcH-ts  the  Becker  amendment  to  legalise 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

"Graham  gave  his  views  on  several  topics 

Including  the  fact  that  he  has  no  present 
plan  for  a  second  crusade  in  Chicago — at  a 
press  conference  In  the  Plck-Congrees  Hotel. 

"He  came  to  Chicago  for  a  Tuesday  night 
address  to  the  National  AssocUtion  of 
EvangeUcals,  holding  its  annual  convention 
in  the  hotel,  and  talk  Wednesday  to  the  Na- 
tional AsBoclatioa  of  Broadcastos. 

"Language  in  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Representative  Psank  j 
Bbckxb,  RepubUcan.  of  New  York,  is  vary 
close,  in  some  phases,  to  a  resolution  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  NAB.  The  asso- 
ciation is  ccanposed  of  some  40  small,  con- 
servative Protestant  denominations  with  a 
total  membership  of  approximately  2  mil- 
lion. 

"Graham  told  reporters  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  raise  pubUc  opinion  for  the  amend- 
ment, asserting: 

"'We  are  reaping  a  whirlwind  In  delin- 
quency. Toimg  pe<9le  do  not  know  what 
is  right  or  wrong  any  more.  Our  young  peo- 
ple are  not  being  taught  moral  values:  they 
are  at  sea  moraUy. 

"'We  have  removed  moral  law  from  the 
yo\ing  people.  The  Ten  Commandmento 
could  be  read  and  said  every  day  in  our 
schools,  Proteetanta.  Catholics,  and  Jews  all 
agree  on  the  Ten  Commandmento. 

"  T  think  the  schools  have  read  so  much 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  they  thtnt- 
thwe  can  be  no  teaching  on  religion  In  the 
school  at  aU.  I  say  moral  values  are  part  of 
our  education.  In  the  secondary  schools  I 
think  they  have  the  right  to  teach  the  Bible 
objectively  xmder  terms  of  the  Court  deci- 
sions, but  how  to  do  It  objectively  causes 
much  discussion. 


"  'I  back  tta«  BMker  amendment.  A  great 
many  Protestant  leaders  and  most  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  back  It.  I  believe.  What 
we  have  seen  Is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
we  face.  The  Supreme  Court  Itself  Is  opened 
with  prayer.  If  there  Is  a  movement  by  s 
small  nUnorlty  to  remove  the  Idea  of  God 
completely  from  our  national  life,  I  think  it 
extremely  dangerous.' 

"The  evangelist  said  he  was  very  thrilled 
and  satisfied  vrtth  the  record  of  his  Chicago 
crusade  In  1983,  and  has  no  plan  to  hold 
another  one  here." 

Regardless  of  our  religious  affiliation  we 
must  aU  recognl»  the  fact  that  Reverend 
Graham  is  a  man  of  great  Influence.  Not 
only  does  he  Influence  millions  of  American 
people,  but  he  speaks  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican people.  Many  of  these  millions  would 
be  only  too  wiUlng  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
up  to  his  Judgment. 

No  man  ooiUd  speak  with  greater  authorttv 
concerning  the  will  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity than  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  I  would  like  to  quote  in  part  the 
statement  made  In  behalf  of  His  Eminence 
PrancU  Cardinal  Spellman.  archbishop  of 
New  York.  Senate  hearings,  July  26  and 
Aug\ist  2,  1982: 

"After  careful  study  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  recent  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  Engel  v.  Vitale  •  •  • 
was  a  grave  error  in  Judicial  Judgment  a 
decision  out  of  Une  with  the  conscience  and 
religious  heritage  of  the  American  people 
and  one  which  foreshadows  an  ominous 
tendency  to  undermine  cherished  traditions 
of  this  Nation  (p.  140) . 

"The  root  of  the  Court's  error  was  that  it 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  those  who  drafted 
the  clauses  intended  not  to  prefer  irreligion 
and  godlessness  over  religion,  but  to  make 
certain  that  Government,  while  cooperating 
with  all  religions,  did  not  establish  a  state 
religion  or  prefer  any  one  religion  over 
others.  •  •  •  I  respectfuUy  suggest  that 
tnis  committee  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  restore  the  original 
concept  of  the  no-establishment  clause." 

I  shotild  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
staff  study  report  which  was  made  at  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
This  report  threw  up  numerous  roadblocks 
relating  to  the  consummation  of  a  proposed 
amendment.    I  do  not  desire  to  oversimplify 
the  problem,  but  doesn't  it  seem  reasonable 
for  us   to  raise   this   question:    "How   was 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  Implemented   In 
the  school  system  prior  to  June  25,  1962?" 
Inasmuch  as  we  had  no  trouble  and  there 
was  no  discord  In  America  concerning  this 
program,  why  couldn't  we  revert  to  the  pre- 
June  26,  1962.  formula  as  practiced  through- 
out the  Nation  In  numeroiis  communities 
■The  research  staff  which  wrote  the  report 
threw  up  imaginative  roadblocks  with  ap- 
parent ease,  but  the  anticipated  hazards  sug- 
gested  by  the  research  staff  appear  to  be 
flgmento  of  the  imagination,  because  none 
of  these  projected  hazards  caused  any  trouble 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June 
26.  1962. 

The  members  of  this  committee  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  reminded 
that  the  Gdvemors  Conference  which  repre- 
sente  the  50  Statee  c*  the  Union  passed  reso- 
lutions in  1982  and  1983  supporting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools. 
In  both  Instances  the  resolutions  were  passed 
almost  unanimously. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
as  we  all  know,  reads  as  follows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  pnm;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grlerances." 


How  the  High  Court  can  use  this  first 
amendment  to  support  their  decisions  con- 
cerning this  matter  Is  beyond  my  \mder- 
standlng.  Congress  has  never  passed  any 
legislation  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  I  know  of  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  so  desires.  It  can  be  logically  con- 
cluded, however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  decisions  which  limit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion. 

It  is  well  to  refresh  ourselves  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows:  "Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law." 

The  decisions  of  the  High  Court  which  per- 
tain to  this  question  have  deprived  millions 
of  Americans  of  their  traditional  liberty; 
namely,  the  right  to  pray  and  honor  God 
anywhere,  not  only  on  private  property,  but 
on  public  property. 

I  covet  for  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  every  Member  of  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  read  a  magnificent  book  by 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley  Lowry,  DJ3.  The  title 
of  the.  book  Is  "To  Pray  or  Not  To  Pray." 
We  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Iiowry  before  this  conmilttee  during 
these  hearings. 

As  Indicated  earlier  In  this  statement, 
prayers  and  devotional  exercises  are  a  part 
of  the  cultural  bloodstream  of  ovir  Nation. 
Invocations,  devotions,  oaths  taken  on  the 
Bible,  ete.,  eto.,  are  as  American  and  as  imi- 
versal  as  a  taste  for  apple  pie,  or  ice  cream, 
or  watermelon.  And  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  this  superficial  reference  in  my  at- 
tempt to  emphasize  and  indellbllize  the  Idea 
that  prayer  and  devotions  In  our  public  in- 
stitutions is  not  something  that  a  handful 
of  religious  fanatics  has  imposed  upon  us, 
but  Is  a  traditional  part  ot  our  nature  as 
Americana.  I  have  been  in  meetings  where 
prayers  have  been  offered  by  believers  of  a 
wide  variety,  Including  Quakers,  Jews,  Cath- 
olics, and  intensely  evangelical  Christians. 
Greek  audiences  mads  up  of  not  only  these 
classifications  of  believers,  but  many,  many 
other  classifications  of  believers  Invariably 
stand  in  respectful  attention  and  In  scdemn 
quietness  as  these  individuals  have  spoken 
to  God  in  their  own  Independent  manner. 
It  created  no  controversy,  it  brought  on  no 
contention,  because  the  natural  reaction  of 
an  American  audience  is  to  respect  all  men 
who  converse  wHh  God,  regardless  of  their 
vocabulary  or  their  credo  or  background. 

A  constitutional  amendment  can  easily 
provide  for  the  release  of  studento  whoee 
p<u-ento  prefer  that  they  not  be  subject  to 
the  customary  devotions  which  have  char- 
acterlBed  our  public  Institutions  down 
through  the  generations.  Even  though  such 
a  formula  to  permit  release  were  provided, 
I  would  almost  be  willing  to  wager  that 
there  wouldn't  be  100  such  Instances  In  their 
entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  all  of  us  that  we  recog- 
nize the  priority  of  this  sacred  project.  We 
who  represent  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned and  burdened  by  the  Herculean  prob- 
lems that  beset  ^u,  such  as  poverty,  crime, 
destitute  old  age,  etc.,  etc.,  but  as  for  me 
there  U  no  impoverishment,  there  Is  no  desti- 
tution, there  is  no  inflation  or  deflation, 
there  is  no  loneliness  In  old  age,  or  privation 
in  childhood,  or  Impoverishment  In  family 
life,  that  can  equal  the  destitution  which 
would  befall  America  If  we  ever  permit  our- 
selves to  officially  outlaw  the  name  ot  God 
In  our  public  institutions.  I  may  be  old- 
fashioned  and  sophisticated  cynics  may 
brand  me  as  a  "Neanderthal,"  but  I  am  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  program 
that  I  believe  that  If  the  elected  representa- 
tives permit  this  denial  of  God  and  this  out- 
lawry of  God  to  be  fulfilled  either  by  opposi- 
tion or  neglect  that  the  same  cTirse  will  be- 
fall our  Nation  which  has  befallen  all  na- 
tions and  civilizations  of  the  world  that  for- 
got and  disobeyed  God  Almighty. 


The  right  of  out  people,  young  and  old, 
to  pray  together  In  any  building  or  on  any 
facility  i^ovlded  by  any  subdivision  of  gov- 
ernment, whethmr  It  be  Federal.  State  or  lo- 
cal. Is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution:  "Promote  the  general  welfare, 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  statement 
by  a  college  student.  I  highly  recommend 
that  you  read  his  very  fine  remarks. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  here- 
with a  list  of  those  orgaEdzations  and  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  who  are  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
While  many  of  these  people  cannot  come  to 
Washington  to  testify  at  these  hearings,  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  want  to  take  account  of 
their  viewpolnto,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  very  thankful  for  their  sup- 
port. 

I  have  not  taken  it  upon  myself  to  invito 
people  or  urge  people  to  come  before  the 
conunittee  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  were  perhaps  one-half  dozen 
people  who  asked  me  to  submit  their  re- 
questo  to  testify  before  this  committee  and 
I  have  done  so.  -  It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that 
they  have  written  to  the  committee,  asking 
to  testify,  and  have  been  granted  time  for 
such  testimony. 

I  have  had  magnificent  support  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
niunbers  of  my  colleagues  will  appear  before 
this  conunittee.  These  will  include  many 
of  the  164  who  have  signed  the  discharge 
petition  No.  S. 

In  conclusion  I  wo\ild  like  to  say  that  evw 
since  June  26,  1962,  I  have  worked  as  hard 
and  as  dlllgentiy  in  support  of  this  cause  as 
my  time  and  energy  would  permit.  In  all 
my  activities  in  relation  to  this  project  I 
have  risen  above  partisan  politics  and  have 
sought  the  cooperation  of  every  partisan 
segment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee 
and  of  the  Nation  In  general.  Congressmen 
who  will  appear  before  this  conunittee  at  my 
behest  are  men  and  women  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  me  on  the  normal  political  Is- 
sues, but  faith  In  God  is  a  nonpartisan 
matter,  and  when  we  fall  to  our  knees  and 
address  our  Maker,  He  does  not  question  us 
concerning  our  political  afflliations.  He 
merely  says:  "Come  to  Me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  kept  this 
effort  on  the  highest  level  possible  and  have 
lived  up  literally  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
In  every  conceivable  way  in  the  handlllng  of 
the  discharge  petition.  I  shall  continue  this 
effort  until  the  desired  resulto  are  achieved. 
It  Is  my  efu^est  hope  that  this  task  can  be 
completed  by  this  Congress  before  the  year  Is 
up.  When  this  Congress  adjourns,  I  shall  re- 
tire, but  I  shall  never  cease  to  give  my 
energies  and  my  support  to  this  sacred 
project. 

I  believe  that  I  can  safely  say  that  nothing 
In  my  life  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  more 
important  than  this  outside  of  my  personal 
faith.  I  may  sound  presumptuoiis,  but  the 
surveys  which  I  have  made,  the  contacto  that 
I  have  constunmated  and  the  mall  that  I  have 
received  lead  me  to  believe  that  an  over- 
whMmlng  majority  of  the  American  pec^le 
feel  exactiy  as  I  feel  concerning  the  nuitter. 

I  take  this  c^portunity  to  thank  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
United  States  who  are  working  In  support  of 
this  cause.  They  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Thotisands  of  volunteers,  mganized  and  un- 
organized, have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
effort  without  hope  of  financial  reward  or 
without  even  having  their  expenses  paid  by 
Individuals  or  organizations.  The  devotion 
and  the  dedication  and  the  consecration  of 
theee  petals  gives  one  a  new  faith  in  the 
fabric  of  American  life.  I  actually  believe 
that  millions  of  these  people  woiild  give  their 


lives.  If  necessary,  to  preserve  the  right  to 
honor  God  and  His  word  in  our  public  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  members  of  my  personal  staff  here  in 
Washington  have  served  this  cause  beyond 
the  line  of  duty.  They  are  Indeed  dedicated 
people,  and  I  want  this  record  to  show  my 
deep  appreciation  for  these  loyal  and  self- 
respecting  individuals  who  have  stood  at  my 
side  during  these  months  and  yeon.  They 
have  carried  an  extra  burden  brought  about 
by  oiir  heavy  mall  coming  In  from  all  over 
the  Nation.  An  amazing  number  of  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  have  come  to  our 
office  and  have  been  processed  with  patience 
and  courtesy  by  these  wonderful  pe<^le  who 
have  worked  all  hoius  of  the  night  and 
through  weekends  and  are  continuing  so  to 
do.  They  love  God.  and  because  they  love 
God  they  love  thir  cause.  It  has  never  been 
necessary  tcr  me  to  bring  preesure  upon  my 
helpers  in  order  to  handle  this  Increased 
load.  They  have  carried  their  share  of  this 
Inspiring  btirden  becaiise  of  their  dedication 
to  this  sacred  project. 

I  &m  sure  that  not  one  person  on  this 
committee  resenta  the  heavy  mail  which  be 
has  received  because  of  this  activity.  Oc- 
casionally I  am  blamed  for  the  generating 
of  this  heavy  mall,  but  I  am  not  the  guilty 
party.  In  fact,  there  is  no  guilt.  This  mall 
has  been  spontaneous  and  has  come  from 
the  hearto  of  the  American  people.  You  will 
never  receive  a  mall  concerning  any  sub- 
ject which  more  sincerely  r^resente  the 
hearto  and  souls  of  our  pec^le  than  the  mail 
you  have  received  in  connection  with  this 
effort  to  gxuu-antee  the  right  of  devotions  In 
our  public  institutions.  I  would  dread  to 
try  to  estimate  the  volume  of  the  mall  that 
would  pour  Into  this  place  If  this  conunittee 
(X-  this  Congress  were  to  go  on  record  as 
vetoing  the  righto  of  our  people  to  preserve 
sacred  devotions  in  our  schools  and  other 
institutions. 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  the  thinking 
on  this  subject  has  matured  In  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  this  Coungress.  I  see  no 
reason  why  our  decision  needs  to  be  pro- 
longed or  delayed.  Why  can  we  not  act 
promptly  and  quickly  in  this  matter?  I  am 
old-fashioned  enou^  to  believe  that  a  spe- 
cial blessing  will  come  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Individual 
Membov  of  this  Congress  who  cooperate  In 
the  fulfillment  of  a  formula  which.  In  my 
Judgment  and  the  Judgment  of  most  of  our 
Congressmen,  represento  the  warm,  passion- 
ate. Inspired  desires  of  a  God-fefulng  people. 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  New  York  Times  political  reporters 
have  produced  a  very  useful,  and  very 
readable,  book  called  "The  New  York 
Times  Election  Handbook."  In  a  presi- 
dential election  year  one  finds  quite  a 
few  election  fact  books  appearing  on  the 
book  stalls,  some  good,  some  bad.  This 
one  is  the  best  that  I  have  seen. 

Statistics  can  be  dreadfully  dull,  but 
this  book  presents  all  the  electicxi  sta- 
tistics that  one  would  normally  want  or 
need  in  a  handy  reference  way,  and  also 
in  a  way  that  gives  them  flesh  and  blood. 
The  men  who  contributed  to  this  small 
volume  are  not  only  good  reporters,  they 
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aze  potttlcml  se  entlsts  and  good  students 
of  American  hi  itory.  Tlie  book  Is  fair — 
I  doubt  that  tfn  n  the  most  partisan  party 
affiliate  would  daim  that  It  Is  seriously 
loaded— and  ye ;  It  doeant  bore  the  reader 
to  death  by  pre  entinff  candidates,  issues, 
political  stratef  y.  and  hlstofy  as  so  much 
cold  oatmeal.  Even  the  most  mundane 
political  discusi  Ion  can  raise  somebody's 
hackles,  and  ye  >  this  discussion  has  lively 
content  withe  it  offoise.  The  book 
might  even  set  Je  some  living  nxxn  or 
<rfBee  political  s  luabbles  about  what  hap- 
pens where  am !  n^ien  tn  a  presidential 
year  and  is  thei  e  a  precedent? 

For  example,  how  many  times  and 
why  was  a  pre  ddential  elecUon  thrown 
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cause  no  candl  late  received  a  majwlty 
of  the  electoral  college  vote?  How  does 
the  electoral  c^ege  work  In  the  first 
place?  How  m  smy  Vice  Presidents  have 
succeeded  to  th » Presidency?  Who  is  up 
thla  year  in  the  States  and  who  won  last 
time? 
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Mr.  ULLMAl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
eoUeaguBs  know  I  have  been  most  con- 
cerned about  th(  t  failure  of  the  major  In- 
surance compai  les  to  provide  adeqiiate 
comprdiensive  hospital  and  medical  in- 

f  or  our  older  dtlsais  at 
a  price  they  cah  afford  to  pay.  Those 
companies  wblc  i  In  the  past  few  years 
have  announce<.  wtth  a  great  deal  of 
pubUcttar.  the  1  lauguratkm  of  policies 
for  thoee  over  <  5,  are  now  quietly  rais- 
ing their  costs  i  nd  reducing  ben^ts. 

Now  comes  w  ird  that  the  Blue  Cross 
plans,  whl^  hi^ve  Inereaaingly  carried 
a  dl^roportlonite  share  oi  older  clti- 
hig^-risk  Individuals, 
are  facing  ttie  necessity  of  pricing  them- 
selves out  of  ealstenoe.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  NeJHr  Yoi^  Times  dtes  the 

Blue  Cross  plan  which 
My  colleagues  win  be 


dilemma  of  the 
serves  that  dty. 
Interested  in  thi  t  editorial 
TBI  bltv 
(KUtorial.  Hew 
•s  heartn^i  open 
Awortrtad  Bo«plt4l 
to  a 
gnywlng  out 
■ItOiUton.) 

In 
grave  daagHr. 


ear  ant 


KObaerUMn  In  lie  npoUtaa 


DmntMA 

rork  Times.  April  9.  1984. 

on  the  requeet  at  the 

Serrrlea  of  Kew  York  to 

ooat  progmn."  a  ptx>- 

ct  it»  preeartoua  flnanetal 


ten  which  aerres  7.400.000 

Mew  York  la  In 

year  It  paid  oat  917  mll- 


lioQ  more  In  benefits  than  It  took  In.    

renUy  it  la  paying  oat  $1^  for  erery  $1  It 
recelvee.  Since  the  fliat  at  the  year  It  haa 
oompVettfy  oonaomMl  Ita  tree  suiplUB.  aad  la 
now,  with  the  permiaaloQ  at  Superintendent 
of  Insuranoe  Henry  B.  Stem,  drawing  on  ita 
eUtutory  reeervaa.  UnteH  lome  quick  rem- 
edy Lb  found,  he  may  be  compelled,  xinder  the 
law,  to  take  It  over  within  the  next  few 
months.  He  la  reeumlng  hearings  on  the 
irtu>le  qtiestlon  today. 

The  basic  reason  for  Its  difficulties  Is  some- 
thing over  which  neither  the  Blue  Cross  nor 
the  Inaxirance  department  has  control:  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  hospltsJ  costs.  The 
Federal  Department  at  Health.  BducaUon. 
and  Welfare  has  found  that  the  cost  per  day 
of  patient  care  In  general  hospitals  nearly 
quadrupled  between  1M«  and  1962.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  thU:  new  buildings, 
better  equipment,  broader  services,  and  most 
Important  of  all,  higher  wages  for  hoepltal 
workers. 

Faced  with  this  problem.  Blue  Croas  Is  now 
endeavoring.  In  Its  current  application,  to 
change  the  basic  concept  iinder  which  it  has 
operated  slnos  Its  InltlatloQ  here  in  1934. 
This  Is  the  community-rating  concept,  under 
which  good  risks  are  overcharged  to  com- 
pensate for  the  poor  risks.  It  Is  basically  a 
social  welfare  concept,  not  an  Insurance  one. 
But  In  recent  years  more  and  more  good 
risks — ^young,  vlgorovis,  ambitious  men  and 
women — ^have  left  Blue  Cross  beoaxise  they 
have  foimd  they  can  get  better  protection 
from  commercial  health  insurance  plans  at 
only  slightly  higher  costs.  Thus.  Blue  Cross 
now  has  a  disproportionate  niunber  ol  poor 
risks. 

Now  Blue  Cross  Is  seeking  to  convert  to  a 
modified  experience  rating  system,  based  on 
Insurance  principles,  under  which  varlo^^s 
groups  of  members  would  pay  different  dues, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  plan  with 
eadh  group.  Inevitably  this  wlU  mean  very 
large,  perhaps  prohlMtive,  rate  increases  for 
many  poorer  risks.  And  even  If  the  proposal 
is  approved,  the  forecast  is  for  an  Increase  of 
about  86  percent,  on  the  average,  in  rates 
for  next  year,  and  another  11  percent  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Unless  the  Blue  Cross  plan  and  the  medlc&l 
profession  which  so  ardently  supports  it  can 
find  soma  way  of  halting  these  mounting 
(Coats,  the  wfat^e  concept  of  voltmtary  health 
Insurance,  which  has  worked  so  w^a  for  the 
pcwt  quarter  of  a  century,  seems  Imperiled. 
One  way  to  avoid  this  constant  escalation  of 
rates  wonld  be  throagh  passage  of  Federal 
legtalatlan  for  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
the  aged.  ThU  Is  the  way  to  relieve  the 
present  program  of  the  undue  number  of 
poor  risks,  and  to  hold  the  good  rtsks  who  are 
DOW  being  overcharged. 


Hcime  Eisman  'HNan  of  the  Year" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAT 

or  Hxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOITSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  report  on  the  good 
citizens  of  New  York  City  who  make  a 
continuing  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city. 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine,  Heime  Eis- 
man,  was  elected  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Metropolitan  Delicatessen  Mer- 
chants Association  and  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  cm  March  22, 
1964.  Mr.  Eisman  Is  owner  of  the  Radar 
Pood  Store  at  36  West  58th  Street.    He 


has  been  at  this  location  for  23  years 
Mr.  Eisman  lives  above  his  stor*  and 
gives  great  satisfaction  and  service  to 
the  community  because  everyone  knows 
him,  likes  him.  and  he  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  everything  that  goes  on  in 
his  neighborhood. 

The  Metropolitan  Delicatessen  Mer- 
chants Association  is  a  fine  organization 
and  the  members  of  the  association  are 
some  of  the  people  who  make  New  York 
City  the  wonderful  place  that  it  is  to 
live  in.  Who  does  not  enjoy  a  stop  at 
his  local  delicatessen  at  night  when  he 
Is  returning  to  his  apartment  frcan  a  late 
night  at  the  office,  or  an  evening  at  the 
lodge? 

I  always  enjoy  stopping  at  Heime  Eis- 
man's  happy  and  warm  store  on  West 
58th  Street.  He  is  a  very  wise  man  and 
he  does  me  the  kindness  of  sharing  his 
wisdom  with  me.  The  others  who  work 
in  the  store  are  wonderful  people  too 
and  the  reason  is  plain:  they  like  the 
boss. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Delicatessen  Mer- 
chants Association  dinner.  Heime  Eis- 
man made  a  fine  speech;  he  said  a  lot 
in  a  very  brief  statement. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  place 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrxssional 
Record  the  message  of  welcome  delivered 
by  Louis  Welsberg.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Delicatessen  Merchants  Association,  at 
the  dinner  in  of  honor  Mr.  Eisman;  and 
also  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Eisman  in  reply. 

My  congratulations  go  to  Mr.  Wels- 
berg, to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
association  and  to  the  guest  of  honor, 
Heime  Eisman. 

The  speech  follows: 
"A  MxssAOK  or  Wxlcoicx" — Spxxch  Dxuvxbid 

AT    THE    MXTaOPOUTAH    DHJC&TKaSVM    MXB- 

cHAMTs  AaaocunoN  DXKim,  Hom.  Ajbtok, 
MABCH2a.  1964 

(By    Louis    Welsberg,    dialrman,    board    of 
directors) 

The  annual  banquet  of  our  aseoclatlon  is 
one  of  the  events  which  I  look  forward  to 
each  year.  This  year  we  are  honoring  Heime 
Eisman  one  of  the  charter  members  of  our 
association.  Heime  Is  honored  for  his  "long 
years  of  service  and  devotion  to  the  delica- 
tessen field."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
association's  bocutl  and  operates  a  store  on 
West  68th  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues  in  Manhattan. 

This  year  the  honoring  of  Heime  Eisman 
has  an  added  significance.  Beginning  April 
22,  1904,  Just  a  month  from  the  date  of  our 
banquet,  the  New  York  World's  Fair  opens  its 
gates  a  potential  of  70  millicm  people.  The 
city  of  New  York  during  the  months  in  which 
the  fair  will  be  open  win  play  host  to  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  fcxr- 
eign  countries. 

Since  the  delicatessen  industry  is  practi- 
cally Tmlque  to  the  ecenomlo  life  of  New  York 
City  and  thousands  of  visitors  will  be  pa- 
tronizing your  stores,  we  felt  that  It  only  be 
fitting  that  our  banquet  Journal  devote  sev- 
eral of  Its  editorial  pages  to  the  "BilUon  Dol- 
lars Worth  of  Wonders."  Tour  customers 
win  want  to  see  both  at  the  fair  and  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Many  of  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
wonders  to  l)e  found  In  New  York  City  but 
a  light  refresher  course  we  feel  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  New  York  World's  Pair  is  both  educa- 
tional and  entertaining.  Under  the  symbol 
of  the  Unisphere,  ezhlbits  from  an  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  gathered  •  •  •  Youm  visit 
gleaming  pavilions  •  •  •  exotic  temples  and 
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serene  gardens  •  •  •  towering  fantasies  of 
glass  and  steel.  You'll  stroU  picturesque 
promenades   •    •    •   view  colorful  fountains 

•  •  •  sample  foods  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  You  11  wonder  at  predictions  of  things 
to  come  •  •  •  gaze  at  re-creations  of  things 
past.  You'll  see  water  shows  •  •  •  theater 
creations  •  •  •  circuses  •   •   •  sports  events 

•  •  •  fireworks  •  •  •  hear  symphonies  and 
brass  bands.  In  this  Olympic  of  progress 
you  win  truly  see  the  best  from  all  the  world. 

Heime  Eisman,  Pmsident-Ownek,  Radar 

Food  Stork 
On  this  occasion,  which  marks  the  32d 
anniversary  of  the  Metropolitan  DeUcateeaen 
Merchants  Association,  I  feel  quite  honcwed, 
not  only  beoaxise  the  aseoclatlon  which  I 
have  been  a  member  of  for  over  30-odd  years, 
but  the  year  of  1964  marks  a  historical 
milestone — the  opening  of  the  New  YcH-k 
World's  Fair. 

Our  organization  takes  pride  in  presenting 
to  you  not  only  a  Journal  to  honor  me  but, 
more  significantly.  It  is  devoting  iU  editorial 
pages  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

My  friends  in  the  delicateaeen  industry 
have  asked  me  to  give  you  a  short  biogrt^y 
of  my  life.  I  began  my  career  as  a  ooimter- 
boy  in  Reubens  Restaurant,  famous  the 
world  over  for  its  fabulous  sandwiches  and 
ezoUc  dishes.  Within  a  year  I  became  as- 
sistant headman.  After  I  had  felt  that  I 
was  experienced  enou^  In  the  art  of  pre- 
paring delicatessen  foods,  I  opened  my  first 
store  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  am  now 
located.  I  raised  a  small  family.  My  daugh- 
ter Ls  a  graduate  nurse  and  my  son  became 
a  teacher. 

I  halve  always  been  interested  in  civic 
affairs  and  I  am  known  as  a  Joiner.  Many 
years  ago  I  Joined  the  Masonic  order  and 
took  the  necessary  degrees  to  become  a  32d 
degree  Mason  and  Shrlner.  I  was  very  active 
in  Blud  B-rith  and  in  charitable  organiza- 
tions. One  might  call  me  a  philanthropist, 
since  I  am  vitally  Interested  in  those  who 
need  help. 

My  hobbies  consist  of  chess  and  swimming 
and.  wherever  possible,  with  what  shOT-t  time 
I  have  away  from  the  business  I  devote  to 
these  activities. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  member 
of  the  association,  as  well  as  each  and  every 
officer  and  director  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  theee  many  years, 
and  whom  I  have  come  to  respect  and  admire. 
I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  Jobber,  whole- 
saler, and  manufacturer  who  has  Joined  with 
lis  in  celebrating  the  32d  anniversary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Delicatessen  Merchants 
Association,  and  without  whose  help  and  co- 
operation this  affair  might  not  have  been 
possible. 


Ominous  Implications  of  the  Wheat 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  lUNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  April  14 
edition  of  the  Southwestern  Miller  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  MacLeod,  chairman  of  the  botird 
of  Hubbard  Milling  Co..  in  Mankato. 
Minn.  The  significant  comments  of 
this  editorial  raise  many  questions  per- 
taining to  the  administration  and  pos- 
sible economic  Implications  of  the  re- 


cently enacted  wheat  program,  and  it 
merits  the  cartful  consideration  of  all 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
an  interest  In  protecting  the  econ(»nlc 
status  of  our  Nation's  agriculture  and 
those  industries  which  depend  on  It. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 
CoMPLiANCX  With  Hkavt  Hkakts 
Milling  is  an  Industry  that  cominrlses  men 
of  stout  hearts.     Hiey  are  men  who  have 
contended  with  about  every  conceivable  dif- 
ficulty in  btisiness — great  supply  variations 
from  drought  and  pestilences,  baffling  wheat 
price  fiuctuatlons  resulting  from  wars,  de- 
pressions, Infiatlon,  tariff  manipulations,  im- 
practical   Government    controls,    processing 
taxes  which  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
and  the  falsities  of  food  faddists.    Notwith- 
standing the  multitude  ol  trials  and  plagues, 
flour  milling  is  today  more  economically  and 
more  scientifically  operated  than  ever  in  the 
interest  of  oMisumers.     Behind  this  fact  Is 
the    win   of  millers   to   progress   and   their 
dauntlessness  In  their  business,  which  ranks 
among  the  very  oldest  In  the  world.    With 
this  record,  milling  will   muster  all  of  its 
capabilities  and  loyalties  to  the  Nation  to 
comply  with  the  wheat  certificate  progrun 
finally  voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  midnight  last  Wednesday  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.    But  the  stout  hearts  will  be 
heavy,  heavy  over  the  failure  of  the  agri- 
cultural planners  and  Congress  to  recognize 
the  wisdom  and  logic  of  the  Industries  deeply 
concerned  that  urged  simpler,  more  equitable 
and  more  workable  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  wheat. 

Millers  and  bakers,  now  supplying  fiour 
and  bread  to  Americtm  consumers  at  the 
smallest  margins  of  any  American  Industry, 
are  saddened  as  they  confront  submission  to 
this  certificate  scheme.  They  are  saddened 
by  evidence  that  it  was  finally  voted  imder 
circumstances  which  prcwnpted  charges  of 
"raw  and  bloody  power  politics"  In  the 
House.  Still  another  charge,  made  In  the 
midst  of  limitation  of  debate  on  the  eve 
of  the  voting  on  the  measure  in  the  House, 
was  that  the  procedure  was  debasing  the 
character  and  the  Integrity  of  that  legis- 
lative body.  The  final  vote  on  the  bill,  H  Jl. 
6196,  was  announced  as  211  to  203.  The 
Senate  had  previously  passed  the  blU  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  36  early  In  March.  The  Agri- 
culture Department,  which  formulated  the 
measure,  and  the  administration  engaged  in 
almost  unprecedented  lobbying  and  dealing 
to  obtain  its  adoption,  casting  aside  the  in- 
contaovertlble  pleas  and  objections  of  mUllng 
and  baking. 

Washington  reports  even  Indicate  that  the 
pressure  from  the  administration  Included 
telephoning  by  President  Johnson  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  enlist  alfirmatlve  votes. 
The  President's  telephoning  is  said  to  have 
extended  "till  well  after  midnight  Wednes- 
day." Many  in  the  breadstuffs  industry  se- 
riously wonder  whether  the  President  would 
have  lined  himself  up  for  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  If  he  had  studied  It  as  assid- 
uously as  he  lobbied  for  it. 

,      BEWILDERMENT    WITH    INmAl.    OUTLINE 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that,  slmiUtaneously 
with  the  signing  of  the  new  legislation 
by  President  Johnson  on  Saturday,  It 
Issued  the  first  outline  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  certificate  program  will  be 
implemented.  The  outline,  appetu-ing  In  full 
In  other  columns,  clarifies  some  points  but  is 
far  from  complete  and  has  been  followed  by 
an  Intensification  of  the  bewilderment  which 
millers  had  feared.  It  Is  revealed  that  the 
effective  date  on  wheat  marketing  certificates 
on  dMnestlc  processing  and  on  wheat  exports 
wlU  be  July  1.  The  first  announcement  also 
discloses  that  all  wheat  ground  Into  fiour 
ahead  of  July  1,  or  all  fiour  on  hand  In  any 


position  as  of  that  date,  will  not  be  subject 
to  marketing  certificates.  But  millers  in  the 
more  northern  regions,  the  spring  wheat 
States,  the  Far  West,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, are  bewildered  over  the  situation  In 
whldi  they  will  find  themselves  with  new 
crop  wheat  to  be  subject  to  the  loan  of  only 
•1.30  not  to  be  available  to  them  until  after 
Jvily  1.  in  Instances  not  before  August. 
Even  In  the  Southwest  and  the  South,  the 
earliest  harvesUng  regions,  the  July  1  date 
for  the  certificate  start  Is  not  being  viewed 
as  equitable  to  all  of  the  millers  In  these 
regions. 

To  assist  In  avoiding  Interruptions  in 
Tnining  operations  where  the  harvest  is  later 
than  July  1,  the  C<xnmodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  offer  wheat  It  owns  for  sale  after 
July  1  at  the  higher  of  the  market  prices  or 
the  statutory  minimum  of  106  percent  of 
the  1964  loan  of  9130  plus  carrying  charges. 
But  In  what  position  will  millers  find  them- 
selves In  areas  where  harvests  are  later  than 
July  1  and  where  the  COC  has  no  wheat  of 
their  required  qualities  for  sale? 

Besides  the  questioning  on  the  availability 
of  wheat  at  the  start  of  the  certificate  pro- 
gram, millers  are  awaiting  decisions  on  the 
methods  that  may  be  employed  in  making 
the  certificate  payments. 

CONTUSION    AND    OONTBBT    ON    PRICaB 

That  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  is  still 
not  realistic  on  probable  price  developments 
under  the  certificate  program  Is  Indicated  by 
this  statement  In  the  first  outline  of  the 
plans  to  be  followed  In  operating  It: 

"USDA  officials  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
bination of  market  prices  for  1964  crop 
wheat  and  the  certificates  will  price  wheat 
for  domestic  use  at  prices  close  to  those  pre- 
vailing during  the  past  few  years.  In  view  of 
this,  along  with  the  fact  that  wheat  prices 
are  a  very  small  factor  In  retail  prices  of 
bakery  products,  there  will  be  no  significant 
effect  on  these  prices  as  a  result  of  the  wheat 
certificate  program." 

This  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  groundless  and 
alarming  to  milling  and  baking.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  the  facts  cited  In  recent  days  on 
price  changes  In  the  certificate  program 
would  prompt  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
recognize  the  realities  of  costs  and  markets, 
but  it  has  failed  thus  far  In  that  respect. 
In  fact,  the  bare  outline  of  the  certificate 
program  points  to  material  uncertainties  over 
wheat  jwlce  levels  and  costs  on  flour  to 
millers  and  bakers.  Certificates  will  be  dU- 
trlbuted  to  farmers  amounting  to  70  cents  a 
bushel  on  domestic  marketing  and  25  cents 
on  export  marketing  with  the  quantities  of 
each  to  be  equal  to  46  percent  of  the  normal 
prodctlon  of  allotted  acres  lrresi>ective  of 
the  actual  harvests.  With  this  Income,  It  Is 
already  Indicated  that  growers  will  be  In  a 
better  position  financially  to  withhold  their 
1964  harvest  or  to  Impound  it  under  loans  or 
purchase  agreements,  and  thus  may  bolster 
open  market  prices.  Feed  and  other  crop 
adversities  may  add  to  the  withholding  of 
wheat  and  the  bolstering  of  prices  above  the 
basic  loan.     This  Is  highly  Important. 

The  Department  has  Intimated  that  it  will 
use  the  selling  authority  of  the  CCC  to  hold 
down  wheat  prices,  but  in  that  It  faces  a  con- 
test with  growers  which  may  be  affected  by 
politics  in  this  national  election  year. 

ADVANCX   ON    BREAD    TO  CONSUMER 

In  asserting  that  wheat  prices  will  be  close 
to  those  prevailing  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
Department  continues  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  S2  market  of  the  1968-64  crop  year  was 
based  on  a  loan  of  $1.82  plus  an  18-cent  direct 
payment  that  was  made  for  volxmtary  acre- 
age reductions  below  allotments.  Thus,  as 
pointed  out  repeatedly  but  ignored  by  the 
Department,  the  combination  of  a  $1 .30  loan 
plus  a  certificate  of  70  cento  will  mean  a  cost 
on  wheat  for  milling  at  least  18  cento  a 
bushel  higher  than  on  the  1963  crop.     Every 
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*or  redouptiou  by  OOC  and  are  nothing  more 
or  less  thaaarset  paymenta  to  wheat  grow- 
***  "^^"7.  '''**^*ot»  a  Ooverameat  benefit 
aad  a  OoiverBaBnt  ooatand  should  be  subject 
to  usual  approprlatloa  procedures.  We  be- 
lieve such  beneflt  ahoukl  be  paid  for  through 
the  usual  means  of  taxaUon  and  not  force 
flour  mmers  to  become  tax  collectors.  We 
regard  the  forced  sale  of  certlflcates  to  flour 
mUlera  as  strictly  a  new  form  <rf  taxation  and 
we  believe  an  undesirable  and  regressive  form 
of  taxation.  We  should  not  pretend  that 
Government  coats  have  been  reduced  by  hid- 
ing some  of  them  behind  a  new  form  of 
Qovemment  revenue." 


April  28 


mu 
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ArfkftoB  Strnnle  To  Maintaiii  Dignity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Agriculture    Department 
Mit  the  complexities  which 
the  more   millers   weigh 
their   business   and    to 
win    be    the    regret 
:  rational  Federation  recom- 
Vtobruary  to  the  Senate 
i  Lgrteulture   were    not    ac- 
what  the  Federation  said 
_      Cart   C.   Fsmngton. 
Cfomlttee  on  Agriculture : 
a  tendency  to  look  upon 
certlflcates  to  flour  millers 
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HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  ooifKscncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvetdaw.  April  28. 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
have  Just  completed  a  week  in  which 
many  thousands  of  visitors  have  come 
to  Washington  to  observe  their  Govern- 
ment in  action.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful capitals  In  the  world,  this  city  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  all  our  people, 
and  deservedly  so. 

Because  of  this  great  interest,  how- 
ever, some  problems  have  arisen.  Prank 
M.  Best,  associate  editor  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Fbree  Journal,  has  spot- 
lighted this  most  dilDcult  matter  in  the 
latest  issue  ot  the  magazine,  and  he  has 
drawn  the  sopport  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  the  Nation's  oldest  newspaper, 
which  has  reprinted  the  article.  Mr. 
Best's  story  is  entitled:  "Arlington 
Struggles  To  *irn<r.»°<»  Dignity." 

The  Courant  comments  that  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  where  President 
Kennedy  and  thousands  of  other  war 
vetWTtfM  are  buried,  is  truly  a  national 
shrine.  We  are  nearlng  another  Memo- 
rial Day  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Our  people  believe  that  we  must  preserve 
the  places  of  last  rest  for  our  veterans 
with  appropriate  reverence  and  quiet. 

I  would  think  It  fitting  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  give  medal  concern  to  the  steps 
needed  to  strengthen  the  dignity  of  Ar- 
lington as  It  midergoes  more  national 
attention  in  the  coming  years  than  it 
has  had  for  generations. 

I  offer  Mr.  Best's  piece  for  reprinting 
In  the  RccoBs: 

ASI.IN0TO1T  SnxwcLxs  To  Maintain  Dionitt 
(By  rrank  M.  Best) 
Arlington  National  Cemetery — crowded 
by  thrtmgs  of  visitors  to  President  Kennedys 
grave — ^  finding  it  Increasingly  dUDcult  to 
bury  the  dead  and  maintain  their  final  rest- 
ing places  with  dignity. 

Thoughtless  plenlckers  who  leave  mounds 
of  litter  In  their  wake  and  vandals  who  steal 
flowers  from  grave  sites  are  desecrating  the 
Nation's  most  famous  cemetery. 

The  pletore  wUl  grow  worse  as  Memca-lai 
I>ay  approadxes. 

Cemetery  Superintendent  John  C.  Metaler 
pledges  that  he  and  his  IfiO-man  staff  wUl 
cantmne  to  perform  their  burial  and  main- 
tenance funetlans  In  "an  acceptable  man- 
ner." but  concedes  that  there  are  formidable 
"roadblocks." 

With  thousands  o<  tourists  converging  on 


CUB- 

tle/  a 


Wafitolngton— many  of  them  going  to  or  frcan 
the  World's  Pair— scores  of  heavy  bxises  each 
day  are  taxing  narrow  roadways  at  Arlington 
far  beyond  planned  capacity. 

On  recent  weekends,  more  than  100,000 
vlsltOTs  have  come  to  the  Kennedy  grave  alte 
The  crowds  will  Increase. 

The  great  majority  of  the  visitors  to 
Arlington  are  orderly  and  respectful. 

But  others  are  not.  says  Superintendent 
Metzler. 

Large  numbers  of  thoughUese  sightseers 
are  trampling  upon  grave  sites  in  the  area 
near  the  Kennedy  enclosure.  Many  lounge 
on  grave  markers  which  offer  prime  vantage 
poinu.  Other  mount  the  tombstones  for 
better  camera  angles. 

Eating  or  selling  food  within  burial  areas 
at  ArUngton  is  prohibited.  Nonetheless  the 
trash  cans  are  fuU  and  overflow  with  dU- 
carded  soft  drink  containers,  candy  wrappers 
and  sandwich  bags. 

FUm  boxes,  wrappera.  and  discarded  ciga- 
rette butts  litter  the  grotmd. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Staples,  owner  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Florist.  $10O-B  ColumbU  Pike,  ArUng- 
ton. says  of  the  floral  thefts  at  Arlington 
•It's  a  damn  crime.    1  don't  see  how  people 
oould  be  so  morbid." 

He  elaborated:  "We  belong  to  three  florist 
wire  assodaUona.  We  get  nice  orders  for 
$25  or  $S6  on  wreaths  to  be  placed  on  General 
Pershing's  grave  and  others.  The  people  go 
over  to  see  the  tributes,  and  they  are  not 
there." 

Mr.  Staples  cited  the  case  of  a  lady 
tomer  who  received  permission  to  t.. 
wreath  to  a  tombstone  in  section  No.  (42 
"When  she  returned,  the  wreath  was  gone 
and  was  found  In  another  secttcm."  the  florist 
said. 

Mr.  Dan  Conklyn  of  Conklyn's  Florist, 
204fl  WUaon  Boulevard,  Arlington,  says  flower 
stealing  is  "not  reaUy  any  problem.  I  think 
It  can  happen  at  any  cemetery.  People  think 
It  Is  a  shame  for  a  plant  to  dry  up  and  they 
take  It  home.  It  happens  at  every  major 
cemetery." 

Mr.  Metaler.  who  has  held  his  present  post 
since  1951.  told  J.  *  R. : 

"Because  of  lU  size  (400  acres) .  Arlington, 
like  aU  other  large  cemeteries.  Is  the  victim 
of  Individuals  who  have  no  sense  of  guilt  In 
removing  flowers  from  graveeltes  other  than 
their  own." 

Mr.  Metzler  added  : 

"We're  rendering  a  service  to  the  public. 
We  want  to  do  It  as  easily,  nicely,  and  grace- 
fully as  we  can.  And  once  In  a  while  we 
have  roadblocks. 

"One  of  our  biggest  roadblocks."  he  ex- 
plains, "Is  trying  to  accommodate 'the  thou- 
sands who  wish  to  visit  Arlington.  The  roads 
at  Arlington  were  never  built  to  accommo- 
date those  big  buses. 

"One  of  our  biggest  problems  Is  to  route 
our  funerals  to  get  them  off  the  roads  the 
buses  iise." 

"We  go  all  out,"  Mr.  Metzler  emphasizes, 
"to  biuy  the  dead — as  many  as  24  or  26  a 
day — In  as  dignified  a  manner  as  possible  and 
sometimes  this  is  dlflfcult." 

Most  of  the  crowds,  Mr.  Metzler  says,  are 
orderly,  respectful,  and  coxirteous,  but  com- 
ments: "While  we  put  up  barricades,  we  find 
some  who  walk  over  graveeltes.  There  are 
Just  some  people  who  fall  to  appreciate  what 
Arlington  stands  for." 

For  him.  Mr.  Meteler  says.  "ArUngton  is 
the  shrine  dedicated  to  the  military  and  It 
contains  the  history  of  our  cotmtry  engraved 
In  granite." 

As  Mr.  Metzler  guided  a  J.  &  R.  reporter  on 
a  tour  (rf  the  cemetery,  with  Its  138,000  grave- 
sites,  his  meaning  was  dear. 

There  are  unknown  soldiers  from  every 
war,  etKept  the  Bevolutlon.  There  are  Revo- 
lutionary heroea.  Marble  and  granite  slabs 
Index  the  Nation's  history — Custls,  Waln- 
wrl^t.  MacArthur,  Dulles,  Pershing,  Wood, 
Pate,  •  •   •  and  tbotHands  at  others. 


And  tbsrs  are  also  at  Arlington  kids  drink- 
ing soda  pop  n/hlim  tbstr  parents  rest  thsir 
weary  bodies  on  a  faDsn  soldier's  tombstone. 


LB  J.  Traste  KlmskWv 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARBS 

or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RSFRBSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently aome  of  our  leaders  never 
learned  from  history.  I  am  convinced 
that  President  Johnson  will  try  to  make 
a  deal  with  Cuba,  if  the  American  people 
do  not  wake  up. 

This  opinion  Is  expressed  by  David 
Lawrence  In  two  articles  which  f^QTCU'ed 
in  the  New  Toi^  Herald  Tribune  on 
April  22  and  April  27: 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  23, 

1964] 

TooAT  in  WoaLB  AvraiBs:  Fuayns  amo  Fobget 

PoucT  Sbkm  AFPLTnro  to  Cubs 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washinotom. — There  seems  to  be  a  new 
motto  that  describes  the  trend  In  American 
foreign  poUejp — "forgive  and  forget." 

The  new  mood  Is  reflected  In  develop- 
ments In  Cuba.  It  has  been  revealed,  for 
Instance,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  planning 
to  turn  over  tbe  operation  of  Its  antiaircraft 
missiles  In  Cuba  to  the  Castro  government 
on  May  1,  and  will  withdraw  about  S,000  of 
the  4,000  Soviet  troope  now  In  Cuba.  It  Is 
not  clear  yet  whether  Moecow  will  retain  a 
veto  over  tbe  firing  ot  the  missiles  or  whether 
the  power  of  decision  will  be  left  with  the 
Russian  technicians  who  are  to  remain  on 
the  Island. 

Not  a  single  public  protest,  however,  has 
been  made  by  the  UB.  Oovemment  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  over  the  continued  pres- 
ence on  Cuba  at  Soviet  tedmlclans  and  mls- 
sllea.  Tike  last  oOfdal  word  on  the  subject, 
so  far  as  the  public  Is  oonoemed.  was  spoken 
in  October  1063.  at  tbe  time  of  the  mlssUe 
crisis.  Despite  efforts  then  to  brli^  about 
an  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  forces 
and  mlssUas.  the  United  States  has  had  to 
be  content  wttb  a  tang-drawn-out  maneuver. 
But  the  Soviets  still  maintain  their  original 
posttloB.  TlMy  Insist  on  giving  armed  as- 
sistance to  a  govemnMnt  In  ttals  bamlsptiere. 
and  a  military  base  has  been  cstabUsbsd  by 
a  European  power  In  defiance  a#  the  Mcmroe 
Doctrine  and  of  a  recent  resolutloa  by 
Congrees. 

The  tendency  here  Is  to  assume  that  noth- 
ing serious  will  develop  and  that,  even  If 
the  Oastro  government  fires  any  at  Its  anti- 
aircraft wtssHea  and  damagas  or  dosms  any 
of  the  X^-3'S  or  other  planes  which  are  en- 
gaged In  occasional  air  InqMctloa  ot  Cuba, 
the  United  Stotee  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
retaliatory  action. 

But  the  controversy  la  deliberately  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Appar- 
ently the  crime  oommltted  by  the  Soviet  re- 
gime In  invading  ths  Western  Hemisphere 
and  sui^lylng  arms  and  weapons  and  tech- 
nicians to  a  country  only  90  mllea  away  from 
the  United  Statea  Is  te  be  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten. Certainly  there  Is  a  haeltaney  on  the 
part  of  the  government  here  even  to  mention 
it  In  any  puMle  way. 

There  la,  uKHvover,  a  desire  In  Washington 
to  "play  baU,"  If  possible,  wttb  the  Soviet 
regime  In  tbe  hope  that  aome  inopaganda 
advantage  can  be  obtataed  In  the  Interna- 
tional debate  over  redtaetton  ot  armament. 
Thus,  while  mvth  emphasis  Is  placed  on  tike 


agreement  Just  made  to  reduos  Uf  ptodue- 
tlon  of  uranium,  this  really  has  ao  military 
signlflcanos.  It  Is  dasigitad  aatlnly  to  pro- 
duos  a  psycbologlcai  ImpresilnB  tbaX  ths 
fihanoes  at  psaes  are  balng  mftBnlty  Im- 
proved. Tlis  truth  Is  thak  both  sMsi 
pisnty  of  nuelaar  strength  to  devastate  i 
other's  territory. 

Such  mutual  agreeaento  aa  the  baa  on 
nuclear  testing  In  certain  catagorlee  and  now 
the  o\irtaUm«nt  of  tuvnlma  productloa — 
both  agreementa  without  provisions  for  in- 
spection— are.  of  course,  part  of  the  Sovlft 
efftMTt  to  give  the  Impreeslon  that  it  has  no 
hostile  pm^Mise  toward  the  West.  This  Is 
designed  to  tavlta  fiuther  trade  with  the 
West  and  perbapa  e?«n  to  obtain  financial 
help  from  the  United  States  by  way  of  long- 
term  credlta. 

The  objective  of  Moecow  is  to  produce  the 
right  atmoq>bere  for  commercial  Inter- 
changee  In  order  to  help  overoooM  some  ot 
the  Communist  ecorwmlc  dlflleultlee. 

But  even  while  there  Is  aa  outward  ap- 
pearance of  flleiidllness  aad  peaoefnlaess  on 
the  part  of  the  Ifosoow  OovemaMat,  the 
UB.  Oovernment  Is  constantly  being  la- 
formed  of  tbe  InfUtratloB  by  Soviet  aganta 
in  different  countries  in  this  hendspbere  as 
weU  as  in  AfMea.  Tbe  Soviet  plaa  for  taking 
over  more  aad  more  goveraments.  Just  as 
happened  la  the  case  of  Oastro.  has  Hfoi  been 


Meanwhile,  an  effort  is  bdng  nuule  here  to 
put  some  courage  Into  the  Organisation  of 
American  Statea.  A  few  of  the  goveraaiaata 
la  Latla  Aiaerlea  which  have  maintained 
dlplomatio  relatione  with  the  Oastro  govern- 
ment are  beglaalaf  to  talk  of  breaking  off. 
But  there  Is  no  sign  jot  that  any  goivam- 
ment,  including  the  United  Statea.  Is  willing 
to  sever  dli^omatlo  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Government— which,  of  coarse.  Is  at  the  root 
of  all  the  trouble. 

For  the  neort  few  months  aot  only  the 
United  States  but  some  of  Ito  European  allies 
are  evMenUy  going  to  try  to  "pUy  baU"  with 
Nlklta  Kbrusbehev  and  ellett  from  him 
periodically  further  expreeeions  of  good  will 
and  peaceful  intentions.  Tet  not  a  word  is 
liehig  said  about  the  record  of  bad  faith  the 
Soviet  Government  has  made  in  ths  last  few 
years  throughout  the  world.  It  has  infil- 
trated country  after  couatry.  It  even 
reached  the  point  of  supplying  arms  to  tbe 
Cuban  Oovemment  aad  eettlag  up  mtaslles 
in  dose  proKhnity  to  ths  United  Btatas. 
But  thsre  eeens  to  ba.  laslds  Ooremment 
circles  here,  a  dlq>oaitlon  to  avoid  any  oon- 
troversy  with  ttM  Soviet  Oovammeat  about 
this  and  to  regard  the  past  as  past.  There 
is  uneasiness  amoitg  sons  Mwntiais  of  Oon- 
gress  over  such  a  poUcy  of  forgive  and  forget. 

(From  the  New  York  Harald  IMbune,  Apr.  37, 

1964) 
ToBAT  iM   Watt»  Afvanw:   Ckabsb  Sovms 

VIDLATC  FlSDSB  (»r  OOBA  ] 


(By  David  Lawrmoe) 
Washinoton. — An  Ignominious  defeat  has 
been  administered  to  the  UJB.'  Oovemaient, 
a  blow  to  its  prestige  aad  Influanne  la  world 
aflalis.  Russia  has  dsllberatsljr  vlolatsd  a 
pledge  to  the  ABsettoaa  Ooverameat  and 
oooe  more  defiantly  thresfens  tbe  safety  of 
this  ooiintry. 

nils  turn  of  eveats  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
the  Amerleaa  people,  who  were  belag  as- 
sured by  Presldeat  Jobasoa  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  agreement  to  limit  uraalum 
production  was  an  indication  of  the  peaceful 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  and  that 
a  new  wave  ot  good  f edlng  had  begun. 

But  the  Ruaslaa  leopard.  It  has  beea  dls- 
doeed,  has  not  ehaaged  Ita  spota.  In  utter 
disregard  of  the  resohittons  of  warning 
•Oof^oa  hj  Congrees  3  years  ago,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  aasimied  tbe  right  to  engage 
In  military  opemttons  in  this  hemisphere 
that  are  plainly  aimed  at  tbe  Uhtted  Statea. 

When  the  American  Government  demand- 


ed la  tbe  autunu  ot  1903  that  tbe  Busalaa 
and  troops  be  remoted  fkom  Cuba, 
lovarusaaat  pranlsed  la  aa  ex- 
chaage  of  notes  with  President  Komedy  to 
remove  tbe  miasilee  and  agreed  to  a  system 
of  inspection  by  the  United  Natloas  to  verify 
whetl^  good  faith  was  beli«  otassrved. 

But  Castro— doubUass  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Russians  denllned  to  pormlt  the  in- 
spection. Aeeordlagiy.  tbs  VUltad  Btatee  re- 
sored  the  right  to  Obntiaue  aerial  recon- 
naissance as  a  meausrs  of  protection  to  the 
American  people.  More  tban  600  fltgbta  have 
been  made  by  American  planea  during  1963 
and  1963,  and  the  dlplomattc  Issue  as  between 
RusaU  aad  tbe  United  States  has.  outwaidiy 
St  least,  remained  dormaat.  Mow  Cuba  has 
Issued  ita  peotest  asking  the  UJT.  to  airport 
her  demand  tliat  the  American  airplane 
fllghto  be  discontinued.  Russia  hnmedlatdy 
announced  tier  concurrence  in  the  Cuban  de- 
mand. 

Thua  have  tbe  Kennedy  aad  Johnson  ad- 
mialstratlons  be«i.  groesly  dsoelved  by  tbe 
Soviet  numeuvers.  Also,  laslds  tbe  Uaited 
Statea  a  certaia  anuMint  of  bralawaahlag  has 
occurred  and  thsre  are  even  straace  sugges- 
tions heard  In  our  midst  that  It  would  be 
better  to  let  a  few  thousand  Ruaslaa  troope 
or  "techaldaaa"  renuda  la  Cuba  so  as  to 
prevent  a  trigger-happy  Castro  from  setting 
off  a  military  oonfliet  by  ahootlng  down 
American  alrplanee.  This  Implies  a  reliance 
on  the  alleged  peaceful  Intentloaa  of  the  So- 
vleta  which  is  contradicted  by  the  latest 
eventa 

The  Russian  official  newq>ap«B8.  for  in- 
stance. In  artides  last  Ftldsy — nnipwtton 
ably  in^ired  by  the  Mosoow  government — 
declared  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  Russia 
should  not  sun>ly  Cuba  with  weapona.  Thb 
fllghta  of  Ammrii»»r^  ^«ipifT»—  waTS  denouiioed 
as  vlc^tions  of  Cuban  sovereignty  aad  of  the 
UJT.  Charter  as  well  as  of  latetnatlanal  law. 
Tet  the  U Jf .  Charter  expUdtly  rsnyilsss  re- 
gional undostandings  like  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

The  controversy  is  slgnlficaat  mostly  be- 
cause it  reveals  that.  Instsad  of  an  impsove- 
ment  in  Soviet-Amerlcaa  relatloas,  there  Is 
tinderneath  no  letup  in  tbe  hostility  aad  la- 
trlguee  of  aggression  immn^t^ng  from  the 
Communist  regime  in  Mosoow. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  a  small  country 
90  milee  away  frcsn  our  aborea  was  militarily 
atrengthened  by  Russia,  ss  (langsiniis  nlssUe 
bases  were  established  la  CvAa  la  1968. 
When  the  United  States,  la  saU-i 
takss  steps  to  fiad  out  if  ths 
beea  removed,  this  action  la  oosastrusd  la 
Mosoow  as  a  violation  of  iataraatlaiuki  law. 
Ths  Tlgbt  of  self-dsfense  aad  tbe  adoption 
of  precautionary  measures  agatiMt  attoek  Is 
inherent,  of  oourse,  in  tbe  sineieigmy  of 
every  country,  and  there  was  no  Jostlflcatlen 
in  Intematlcmal  law  or  In  tbs  UJI.  Ctaartar 
for  th*  original  dlq^tch  of  16,000  troops  to 
Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Govemmsnt  or  tbs  oon- 
struetlon  of  '"'tnt  bases  on  aa  Island  man 
than  4,000  miles  away  from  Soviet  territory. 
The  mly  object  of  such  an  expedition  was 
to  threaten  tbe  safety  of  tUb  American 
people. 

nils  flagrant  violation  of  Intamatlonal 
rules  has  been  further  aggravated  by  tbe 
manifest  dishonesty  and  unmoraBty  of  tbe 

ite  aotaa  to  tbe  late  Pisslilsul  KsnMdy  to  be 
wllllag  to  agree  to  latemattonal  t^T-rt*^ 
of  Cuban  mlssae  bases  aad  now  goea  back 
on  ita  word.  U^ader  tbs  dicumslanoss, 
•erlal  rofonnalssaiMe  by  bl^i-flylng  planee 
is  inevitably  tbe  right  of  tbs  U.&  Oovem- 
ment. 

Tbe  net  result  of  tbe  whole  oontroversy 
could  be  to  convince  tbe  Anksrleaa  people 
that  further  parleys  on  dlsannamsnt  with 
the  Moeoow  ri«lme  caa  hardly  be  risked  and 
that  any  agreementa  signed  will  not  be 
WMth  the  paper  on  which  tbey  are  wiitlen 
so  far  as  compiiaace  by  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment is  concerned. 
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EXTEJNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


H0» .  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wnooMcnr 
IN  THX  H<  »U8E  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Tu  tsday,  AmU  28. 1964 

Mr.  REU38.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  careful  ai  alysls  of  the  problem  of  local 
govemmen  tax-exempt  financing  of  In- 
dustrial plints  by  Ralph  Nader  in  the 
Christian  &  :ience  Monitor  for  April  25, 
1964.    Mr.   >lader  points  out  the  danger 
of  this  kind  of  Interstate  competition  for 
Industry  and  calls  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mi,   Zablocki]   and  by  me  in 
HJRw  10549  md  HJL  10547.  respecUvely. 
The  text  <  >f  the  article  follows: 
Tax-Xxkup  r  Bonds  Woo  Wbolz  PnMs 
<   [By  Ralph  Nader) 

Washinoto  ff. — The  use  of  tax-exempt  State 
and  munlctpLl  bonds  to  attract  estabUshed 
plants  from  ( rther  States  Is  on  the  upswing. 

In  more  aid  more  cases,  oconpanles  are 
flnding  the  Inanelal  benefits  which  have 
been  btdH  u  >  trcaca.  these  tax  exempts  too 
lucrative   to   resist. 

Formal  coo  ipany  statements  announcing  a 
reloeatlon  d«  lalon  prefer  to  stress  other  rea- 
sons such  as  accessibility  to  raw  materials, 
markets,  or  U  wer  wage  rates.  But  the  oom- 
petltl<m  betw  sen  States  to  provide  added  In- 
centlTes  arlst  ig  out  <a  tax-free  bonds  Is  be- 
comlng  so  flei  ce  that  the  decision  to  move  Is 
often  i^redom:  nantly  determined  by  these  In- 
centives aloau  . 

Some  inveitment  bankers,  highly  critical 
of  the  pncti  «.  are  wondering  whether  the 
next  step  to  b  >  taken  by  States  ot  municipal- 
ities will  be  o  itrlght  capital  grants  to  attract 
plants. 

Localities  vhlch  build  up  this  attractive 
package  tied  iround  tax  exempts  to  attract 
existing  plani  ■  call  It  simply  Industrial  pro- 
motion. Crlt  cs  label  It  plant  piracy  and  a 
"beggar  thy  e  elghbor"  policy  that  harms  all 
In  the  longer  run. 

The  pnetlct  Is  spreading  fast  among  the 
States.  parU;'  due  to  pressures  of  self- 
defense.  Foi  r  years  ago  only  nine  States 
had  laws  ano  stng  mTmlelpalltles  and  prop- 
erly oonstitulBd  public  authorities  to  Issue 
tax-exempt  t  oods  for  Industrial  purposes. 
Rlthecto.  tbei »  bonds  had  been  employed  to 
finance  publU  facilities  and  services. 

Nbw  27  Sti  tee  have  such  legislation  and 
the  amount  loated  under  this  practice  Is 
estimated  at  over  $1  billion  already  and 
growing  at  ai    exponential  rate. 

HOW     XT    WOBKS 

The  technl  lue  Is  .developed  along  these 
lines.  A  mun  «lpallty  with  a  good  bond  rat- 
ing can  borrow  r  money  1  to  3  percent  cheaper 
than  even  bli  e-ehlp  Industrial  corporations. 

With  this  E  loney  the  commxinlty  builds  a 
modem  plant  for  a  company  on  a  long-term 
lease  basis.  1  he  low  Interest  rate  of  tax  ex- 
empts Is  refle  rted  in  the  terms  of  the  lease 
and  comprise  lie  first  saving  to  the  company. 

The  cost  of  rent  Is  charged  off  by  the  coim- 
pany  as  a  bus  ineas  expense  for  tax  purpoees. 
A  high  annua  rental  period  over  a  short  pe- 
riod can  be  ar  «nged  to  give  the  firm  tax  ad- 
vantages slml  ar  to  accelerated  depreciation 
on  capital  eqi  ilpment. 

A  large  oot  poratlon  can  find  this  quite 
helpful  In  oi  rsetttng  large  earnings  from 
other  operatic  IS. 

Since  the  p  operty  is  owned  by  a  govern- 


mental unit,  the  industrial  tenant  is  not 
required  to  pay  local  property  taxes. 

An  added  feature  of  vigorous  promotion  is 
the  sale  of  these  tax-exempt  lionds  to  the 
eorporation  leasing  the  new  plant.  This  en- 
ables it  to  earn  tax-free  income  at  the  same 
time  that  it  enjoys  lower  rental  cost  owing 
to  tax-exempt  financing. 

The  gain  to  the  company  can  be  very  sub- 
stantial. In  one  case  Involving  $400,000  In 
30-year  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds,  a  com- 
pany Is  not  only  receiving  the  eqvilvalent  of 
rent-free  premises  but  Is  making  a  profit  of 
$9,560  every  year. 

LXVZaAGE    BIG    ASSET 

The  powerful  leverage  arising  out  of  the 
use  of  tax  exempts  can  produce  remarkable 
results. 

LltUe  Lewlsport,  Ky.  (populaUon  780), 
announced  last  October  a  $50  nUlllon  reve- 
nue bond  Issue  to  buUd  a  new  aluminum 
rolling  mill  for  Harvey  Aluminum  Co.  Har- 
vey's credit  rating  was  soiind  enough  to  make 
the  bonds  attractive  to  investors,  including 
the  Bank  of  America  which  took  up  an  $8 
million  portion. 

In  March,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Co.  an- 
nounced It  was  moving  part  of  its  manu- 
facturing cqjeraUons,  employing  800  workers. 
from  Milwaukee  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  A 
key  Inducement  fw  the  relocation  is  believed 
to  be  the  offer  by  Bowling  Green  to  build 
a  new  factory  for  the  company  financed  by 
the  Issuance  of  $6,500,000  hi  tax-free  revenue 
bonds.  ^ 

Mo\mting  concern  expressed  In  legislative 
proposals  has  recently  been  directed  to  stop- 
ping this  kind  of  promotion  before  it  em- 
broils all  Statee  in  a  feverish  rush  to  outdo 
one  another. 

The  AF1.-CIO  passed  a  strongly  worded 
resolution  at  Its  last  national  convention 
condemning  the  use  of  tax  exempts  to  en- 
courage runaway  plants  or  to  attract  new 
Industry  by  combining  such  incentives  with 
low  wage  rates.  It  called  the  practice  a 
"flagrant  abuse  of  public  funds  for  private 
profits." 

Z.ABOS   Z.EADERS    CONCEHNED 

To  organized  labor,  the  matter  Is  a  serious 
one.  Relocation  undermines  Job  security 
rights  and  high  labor  standards.  The  feel- 
ing In  lalxM'  circles,  however.  Is  that  neither 
Ck>ngree»  nor  the  administration  can  afford 
to  alienate  powerful  forces  behind  the  prac- 
tice until  the  situation  approaches  what  is 
called  "public  giveaway  prop<Ktlons." 

"Things  will  liave  to  get  worse  before  they 
get  better,"  one  labor  CM-ganlz^  commented, 
sxunmlng  It  up. 

Chief  backers  of  Industrial  development 
bonds  are  the  Statee  and  municipalities,  who 
rely  on  such  Inducements  to  build  up  em- 
ployment; financial  Institutions;  and  wealthy 
Indlvldvials  In  high  tax  brackets  who  profit 
handscnnely  by  buying  up  such  tax  exempts. 

Some  In  the  latter  group  feel  that  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  tax  exempts  for  Industrial 
purposes  may  broaden  into  an  attack  on  all 
tax  exempts. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  composed  of  various  Cab- 
inet members.  Governors,  and  mayors,  has 
made  a  study  of  such  unrestrained  use  of 
revenue  bond  financing.  It  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  foreclose  wliat  It 
termed  "the  development  of  destructive  in- 
terstate competition  for  Industry  at  the 
expense  of  Federal  revenue  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  Interest." 

BDOKM    BILLS    m.XO 

The  main  Initiative  for  reform  is  coming 
from  Representative  Plosknci:  Dwteb,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  and  Henst  Reuss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Dwtxx  favors 
tightening  the  antlpiracy  clause  of  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  now  pending  In  Congress. 

Last  znonth,  Mr.  Reuss  Introduced  HJl. 
10547  to  curb  tax  exempt  financing  of  pri- 
vate profit-making  Industrial  and  commer- 
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clal  facilities  by  disallowing  rent  deduction. 
paid  under  these  arrangements  In  computln. 
Federal  Income  tax  liabilities.  ^ 

Concerning  his  bill,  which  has  received  the 
strong  endorsement  of  other  CongressmeB 
Mr.  RxtTss  said:  "While  the  U.S.  Treasiinl 
has  not  formally  given  me  a  report  on  it  i 
have  informal  asstuunces  that  they  look  with 
great  favor  upon  It." 

The   loss   of  revenues  through   widenlnr 
use  of  tax-exempt  financing  of  private  in 
dustry    u    known    to    be    concerning    the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Reuss,  a  memtwr  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nonUc  Committee,  names  the  following  un- 
desirable consequences  of  such  tax-exemot 
financing: 

1.  Unemployment,  loss  of  purchasing 
power,  rising  welfare  costs  and  eroded  tex 
base  In  communities  losing  plants. 

2.  Inadvertent  Federal  favoritism  to  low- 
wage  areas. 

3.  Overextension  of  debt  and  need  for 
costly  additions  to  local  public  facilities  by 
small  communities  acquiring  plants. 

4.  Interstate  compeUUon  of  this  kind  for 
Indiistry  will  disrupt  carefully  worked  out 
standards  of  national  economic  policies 
especially  for  depressed  areas,  through  the 
uneconomic  shifting  of  plants  from  one  area 
to  another. 

6.  Continued  intervention  of  a  host  of 
local  governments  In  business  decisions  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  a  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

Judicial  Interpretotlon  of  State  enabling 
acts  authorizing  municipal  Industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  and  property  tax-ftee  status  (rf 
such  plants  has  been  moetly  permissive  thus 
far.  A  vigorous  exception  was  a  dsclslon  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  declaring  the 
State's  act  unconstitutional. 


Quality  Stabilisation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

.    or  KxcBioAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28. 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congussional  Record 
an  excellent  letter  signed  by  an  old  friend 
and  a  distinguished  American,  Mr.  John 
J.  Pltzpatrlck.  on  behalf  of  the  E>etrolt 
Metropohtan  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
in  opposition  to  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill. 

This  excellent  letter  well  sets  forth 
why  HM.  3669  and  S.  774.  should  be  de- 
feated as  being  out  of  conformity  with 
the  public  intereat  and  as  being  sin- 
gularly destructive  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  senior  citizens. 
The  letter  follows: 
DETRorr  Metopolitan  Council  of 
Sxmoa      CinzzMS,      Affiliated 
With    thx    National    CouNcn. 
OF  Sbniob  Citizens,  Inc., 

Detroit,  Mich.,  October  21. 1963. 
Hon.  John  Dingbll, 
Hotue  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  John:  After  studying  Its  provisions 
and  discovering  the  built-in  inequities  and 
economic  dangers  Inherent  in  the  quality 
brand  stablllxsation  bill.  HJt.  3669  and  S. 
774.  the  executive  committee  of  the  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  in- 
structed me  to  convey  to  you  their  apprecls- 
ation  M  your  opposition  to  the  bill. 


As  you  know,  Mr.  Ooogressmaa.  retired 
people,  by  and  large,  oonstitato  the  least  af- 
flucmt  segment  ol  Amarlea's  «o«al  pcfnila- 
tlon.  They  are  at  an  age  and  condltton  of 
Ufe  when,  tor  them.  mopkarBomkir^tcduo^d 
income  has  vtrtaaUy  esaeed  to  exist.  In  fact, 
the  rettx«d  person  with  any  inoome.  other 
than  social  security,  is  indeed  an  exoeptiooal 

person.  «  ' 

But  above  and  beyond  personal  considera- 
tions senior  dtlaans  see  in  the  proposaU  em- 
bodied in  H.B.  866B  a  real  threat  to  the 
time-honored  free-flow  at  forthrii^t  compe- 
tition. And  ttoey  also  see  substantial  indi- 
cations that  U  the  blU  is  passed  it  wiU  se- 
verely leseen  the  equal  economic  opportuni- 
ties which,  up  to  now,  have  been  the  birth- 
right of  all  dtlaens. 

Detroit's  senior  eitlsens.  Mr.  DmoxLL, 
eamestiy  Join  with  their  parent  organlaa- 
tlon.  the  16  million  strong  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citl«ns  in  sayhig  to  you  and  your 
congressional  colleagues:  "HJEt.  SMB  and  S. 
774  sho\ild  l>e  defeated." 
Sincerely. 

John  Frzpatuck. 


Speaker  Won  Pat  Discuftet  the  Fatnre 
of  Gi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuetday.  AprU  28. 1964 

Mr.  O^HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
an  Interview  with  the  Honorable  Won 
Pat  in  the  April  IBM  issue  of  Pacific 
Profile,  a  m<4r*«'"*»  devoted  to  Guam  and 
the  Pacific.  Speaker  Won  Pat,  who  pre- 
sides with  marked  disttncUon  over  the 
most  far-fiung  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States,  Is  weU  and  favorably 
known  In  Waidilngtoa.  where  he  has  ex- 
erted much  Influence  In  legislative  enact- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  Guam.  He  left 
Washington  after  a  fruitful  sojourn 
among  ua  on  April  13, 1964.  and  reached 
Guam  on  April  16.  Two  days  later  the 
following  interview  anE>eared  in  Pacific 

Profile:  

Mabianas  Ram  raaaaTiDW,  Tm    Amumatuim 
lDHAwaii.liO 

PoUtical  relntegrstlon  at  the  Marianas 
Islands  Is  inevitable,  and  one  of  the  worst 
thln^  ttia*  eouM  happen  to  Guam  Is  for 
the  American  territory  to  be  anne«>d  to  the 
SUtecfHawalL 

The  nsnarks  wwe  made  by  Speaker  An- 
tonio B.  Won  Pat  o<  tbe  Guam  LeglsUture. 

In  response  to  questloaa  asked  by  Paetfie 
Profile,  Won  Pat  said  Guam  has  for  many 
years  provided  poUtleal.  social,  and  edtiea- 
tlonal  leadersliip  throughout  the  Padflo 
Trust  Territory  latenUi  and  "it  to  a  matter 
of  ineluctable  logic  that  Guam  will  continue 
to  provide  this  leadwhtp  wliich  will,  in 
time,  bring  about  the  pdUtical  unity  of  theee 
Islands  (Guam.  Banian.  Tinian.  and  Rota) 
under  some  form  of  government  within  the 
poUtloal  framework  at  the  United  States." 

Won  Pat  rsjwited  tbm  aanssted  aaaexa- 
tlon  at  Guam  to  Hawaii,  saying  that  sueii  an 
event  "would  b*  poUlleaUy  regressive  and 
woukl  dsCaa*  ear  bopes  for  tacreased  toeal 
self-govemmMit." 

Tlie  annaiatloa  idea  was  taroaohed  serwal 
tlBMa  in  the  pMt  by  iwbsw  of  the  BawaU 
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said  there  to  a  great  need  for  ofllcial  repre- 
sentation In  the  UB.  Congress  oibsr  than 
the  role  presently  played  by  him  as  speaker 
of  the  legislature. 

"Tai  the  present,  it  seems  that  the  moet 
feasible  airangetnent  would  be  for  the  local 
tieetlxm  at  a  territorial  representative  who 
would  liave  a  fixed  term  at  years  In  that 
poeltioti  Tlito  would  permit  such  a  rq>re- 
sentative  at  the  people  to  make  domestic  and 
business  arrangemento  wlilch  would  make  It 
possible  for-him  to  remain  in  Wastilngton  on 
a  full-time  baato  thus  providing  a  greater 
opportunity  to  work  toward  eventual  recog- 
nition In  CTongrees. 

ThB  following  were  queetions  submitted  by 
Pacific  Profile,  and  Won  Pat's  repUee: 

"Do  you  believe  Guam  to  ready  to  elect  Its 
own  Governor?  If  you  do.  what  makes  you 
beUeve  It  to?    If  you  don*t.  please  explain." 

I  have  for  a  long  time  believed  that  Guam 
has  rsached  a  level  of  poUtleal  maturity 
which  would  warrant  its  choosing  a  Govenux' 
by  loeal  election.  It  certainly  can  no  longer 
be  suooeesfully  argued  that  there  to  an  ab- 
soiee  ot  qixalified  canrHdates  and  there  lent 
a  shadow  at  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
people  of  Guam  would  have  any  dUBoulty  in 
Judging  the  retotlve  ability  at  the  candidate 
for  such  oOee. 

My  sincere  liellefs  on  thto  subject  liave 
prosnpted  me  to  work  for  the  introduetten 
of  lectolatkm  for  thto  purpose  in  both  the 
Stoenhower  and  Kennedy  admintotrattona. 

"As  you  very  mil  know,  eleetlve  governor- 
ship blUs  were  Introduced  in  the  VS.  Oon- 
gress  during  the  administrations  at  Presi- 
dents Slsenhowar  and  Kennedy,  but  they 
never  were  seriously  considered.  What  seems 
to  be  the  major  obstacles  to  such  bill's  enact- 
ment? Is  it  iieeause  moat  Munliers  of  Oon- 
grsss  are  ganeraUy  convinced  that  Guam  to 
not  yet  ready  to  ehooae  its  own  ChieCrSxeea- 
tive?  Or  to  it  because  the  torltory  and  ito 
needs  are  not  wMl  known?" 

It  to  a  combination  ot  botk.  One  miist  first 
recognise  that  apart  from  the  people  of  our 
Island  our  territorial  poUtical  affairs  are  only 
at  real  concern  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Oommlttees  on  Interior  and 
TnmiiM.  Affairs — most  particularly  to  the 
.^nemlMrs  of  the  Suboomxnitteee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Among  these  persons 
the  ftonsf>nwis  sesms  to  prevail  that  legisla- 
tion for  an  elected  Governor  should  not  be 
considered  untU  thfsre  to  economic  maturity 
as  well  as  poUtleal  maturi^.  Tb»  tendency 
to  then  to  conaHVir  all  of  the  territories  ool- 
lectlvely  and  wliito  one  of  theee  goato  may 
have  tteen  satisfactorily  rsached  in  <»•  terri- 
tory it  may  lie  unachieved  in  another  terri- 
tory. 

In  my  opinioa  political  maturi^  means 
that  Judgmant  used  by  the  electorate  In  exer- 
cising its  voting  tranohlse  and  can  be  meas- 
\ired.  at  least  in  part»  by  the  numlMr  of 
eligible  voters  who  vote  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  exsrelse  thto  tree  choloe. 
Guam  has  k»g  established  and  Oongrss  has 
long  reoogniaed  a  sattofaetory  dsgree  of  de- 
velopment in  Guam  as  may  be  noted  tram 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  Congress  lias  dele- 
gated more  and  mora  power  to  the  territorial 
legislature.  I  cite  the  Baylor  bill,  the  Gusm 
rtiMbllitatlon  bill,  the  urban  renewal  bill. 
and  the  sutanaergMl  lands  biU  as  any  a  few 
of  the  major  evamples  of  Ooogieas  having  in- 
creased tta  rtnkigatlon  of  powws. 

There  to  a  aotioaable  but  gradual  and 
favorable  ehangs  In  the  attitude  of  many 
Pis^isMiiifin  toward  Ooam  and  its  aspira- 
tions for  liiiisaieil  self-gavemiBsnt  tintmgh 
an  eleeted  Osvwnar.    I  am  adviaed  that  the 
pceaantadsBlBtotratloii  plans  to  sabmlt  legto- 
totton  for  thto  yutpose  In  tUs  session  of  tte 
The  slHRti^  of  ttBS  and  tke 
nf  ntlMT  togtotollisi  still  pending  be- 
tora.  thto  Pis^nisi  does  not  wanaat  Cavor- 
able  speeulatioa  tor  such  a  bill  at  thto  time. 
I  do  tmk,  tar  ths  ttost  tlaM.  that 
■tolit^*?"'  aalglrt  prosper  In  the  neck 
of  ths  Oonrvsi  to  sonveas  in  196g. 


Would  you  say  Uiat  Guam  to  generally 
regikrded  by  Congress  as  a  military  bass,  and 
only  secondarily  as  a  civilian  community? 
What  do  yoa  fhink  to  required  to  counteract 
such  impression? 

It  to  true  that  Congrees  piacee  great  im- 
portance on  Guam  aa  a  military  baee  but 
it  piacee  equal  importance  upon  Guam  as 
ths  showpiece  ot  American  democracy  in  the 
Fmr  East.  Guam's  military  Importancs  to  a 
ffHa^nging  condition  depending  upon  world 
affairs  whUe  Gxiam's  poUtleal  development 
to  a  continuing  responsibility  shared  by  the 
Congrees  and  the  people  of  Guam. 

Legtolatlon  for  repreeentatlon  in  the  VS. 
Congress  also  has  lieen  submitted  for  consid- 
eration from  time  to  time.  Tet.  chances  of  its 
enactment  i4>pear  to  be  almost  nil.  What 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  Congrees  on 
thto  matter? 

It  has  lieen  my  experience  in  the  last  14 
years  that  Congrsss  generslly  welcomes  In- 
formation as  to  the  views  and  deelras  of  ths 
peoide  of  Giiam  in  matters  rtiatlag  to  their 
welfare  and  dsvelopoaent.  Therefore,  in  the 
past,  it  has  t>een  the  form  rather  than  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  preeented  to  it 
which  has  received  litOs  support.  TIm  liis- 
torlcal  iwecedent  in  case  of  a  territorial 
"del^ate"  with  limited  prtvllegee  has  been 
t>iftt  it  to  a  step  toward  statehood.  Tbe 
alternative,  ths  "eommtosiooer."  to  ld«iti- 
fled  with  a  oommonwealth  statoe  and  thto 
also  to  inapplicable  to  the  presently  con- 
sidered poUtloal  future  for  Guam. 

In  the  last  Congress,  ths  87th  Congress, 
the  legislation  called  tor  a  "territorial 
deputy"  who  would  have  some  status  In 
Congress  and  hto  oAee  would  be  financed  by 
CoQgma,  attniiM-  legtolattan  has  been  intro- 
duced in  thto  seeslon  of  Congress,  the  8Mh 
Congrees.  by  Senator  Drotm  and  at  my  re- 
quest. Two.  of  the  principal  reasons  tor  ob- 
jections to  thto  kulslstlnn  are  that  it  in- 
creases the  numlMT  of 
Members  and  that  it  to  an  added 
to  tlM  Congrees 

Do  you  beltovs  there  to  a  great  need  for 
offldal  repreeentatUm  in  Congrees  other  than 
the  role  now  played  by  you  as  spsaksr  of 
the  legislature? 

Emptiatically  yes.  Under  the  preeent  ar- 
rangement it  to  necessary  tor  some  member 
ot  «M  legislature  to  be  away  tram  hto  bosl- 
ness  and  family  tor  protonged  perloda  of  time 
at  penoaai  expense  and  detriment  to  hlm- 
B^f  and  hto  f  amUy.  T%Js  practice  has  been 
effective,  however,  because  the  Mflmbsrs  of 
Congress  are  also  tieeted  oOeiato  and  there- 
fore they  have  a  syn^Mithetie  understand- 
ing and  relationship  with  the  Sleeted  repre- 
sentatives of  any  grouB  of  psople.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  OSes  of  Ttatttastos.  to  also  im- 
portant but  in  many  instanoes  he  to  t>ound 
by  the  pcdietos  ot  ths  administration  and. 
of  course,  the  requirement  that  no  territory 
be  favored  over  another. 

For  the  preeent  it  aesms  that  ths  most 
feasible  arrangement  would  be  for  the  local 
election  of  a  teiiitoilal  repreeentative  who 
would  have  a  fixed  term  of  years  in  that 
position.  Thto  would  permit  such  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  to  make  domestic 
and  buslpcsB  arrangementa  which  would 
make  it  poeslbto  for  liim  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington on  a  fuU-tims  bsiSto  thus  providing 
a  greater  opportunity  to  work  toward  even- 
tual recognition  in  Oongresa. 

Do  you  contemplate  having  legislation  sub- 
mitted to  grant  issldenta  of  Guam  the  il^t 
to  vote  in  prssUtontlal  eleotkaisr    At  issst 
several  Osigiiissiiw  srs  In  favor  of  thto. 
of  whoaa  to  ifrsssntitivs  Watwb  As- 


Thto  to  a  matter  ot  amsndmsnt  to  tiM 
Constitution-  Howsvsr.  H  to  a  Isgitimata 
asptraUon  ths  resldsnts  of  Guam  and  should 
be  soui^t  after  ths  deettan  of  a  Governor 
and  territorial  repteesBtattve  In  Washington. 
It  would  bs  most  dWeolt  to  brtsg  sB  of  ttM 
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'.  Ouam  la  often  IdentUed  with 
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to  think  that  whateTer  la 
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EZTENl  HON  OF  REBiARKS 


TON  R.  SICKLES 


HON 


IS  THB  HOTTbl  OP  BKPRBSKNTATTVBS 
ly.  AjnH  29,  1964 

.•J£i?FF4^«  ^^-  8P««»k«.  »  recent 
P^^SiJl^S^  ^  ^  Washington 
««  (leaeribed  tbe  progress  of  urtMm  re- 
jewi  in  two  of  our  great  port  cities: 
Baltimore.  Md.  and  Norfolk.  Va.  As  one 
of  tlie  local  pe<  pte  mentioned  In  the  arti- 
cle poinU  out,  PWeral  Investment  In  ur- 

Slfi:!!^!Tf*  !"«"«»•  !■  rewarded  by 
h^w  buatoes  I  and  personal  Income  tai 

Il?*^?if?^!j*  ■'*****' «*'*•••  Thetextof 
toe  article  foUi  m»: 

3ima  Bad  a  PacxAZ. 
^^J  Jack  Been) 

Waahingtoo.  both  Norfolk 

teklog  on  a  new  look  by  a 

to  Waahlngton  itaelf . 


With  help  ^ 
•adBaltlmfira 


now  forbiddan 


The  cloaeBt  aeaport  nelghbora  of  the  Na- 
tlon'a  Capital,  operating  under  liberal  en- 
abling lawB  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  are  In 
the  mldat  of  faderaUy  aided  urban  renewal 
prqjeeta  that  are  tranaformlng  their  down- 
town akyllnea  and  their  baalc  eharaetara. 

Waahlngton  cannot  do  thla.  Dlatrlet  law 
reatrleta  commercial  redevelopment.  A  8en- 
ate-paaeed  bill  to  authraize  euch  work  wlU 
aoon  go  to  the  Etouae  floor,  but  It  brlatlea 
with  District  Committee  amendmanta  that 
aupportera  fear  may  render  it  inoperative 

In  Baltimore,  S3  acres  of  largely  nonde- 
acrlpt  OMnmerclal  atructures  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  commorcial  center  and  the  re- 
tailing dlatrlet  are  being  transformed  Into 
C%arlea  Center. 

lU  centerpiece,  a  22-8tory  office  b\iildlng 
with  gray  walls,  la  In  place  and  9a-percent 
occupied.  Acroea  Charlea  Street,  Just  outside 
the  project  boundary,  another  contemporary 
tower  drawn  there  by  the  project's  existence 
thruata  skyward. 

In  Norfolk,  the  bawdy  old  tavern  row  along 
East  Main  Street,  where  B-glrls  siphoned  off 
a  goodly  share  «rf  Bailors'  shore  leave  spend- 
ing money  by  sipping  ginger  ale  at  cham- 
pagne prlcea,  la  gone. 

Today,  old  Kaat  Ualn  Street  Is  transformed 
Into  a  sheltered  pedestrian  walkway  flanked 
by  planted  tarracea  leading  toward  the  first 
of  two  aquarlsh  lO-story  office  buUdlngs  and 
the  new  #15  million  Civic  Center  beyond. 

Civic  Center,  a  group  of  administrative 
court,  and  police  buildings,  is  a  symbol  of 
the  new  N^olk.  So  is  the  $8.6  million 
Golden  Trlifflgle  Motor  Hotel,  at  the  far  cor- 
ner of  the  ISlracre  downtown  project,  which 
haa  created  fcr  Virginia's  largest  city  a  con- 
vention Induatry  It  never  knew  before. 

Symbolic,  tpo.  Is  the  gas  works  that  squats 
«i  a  amteglo  alte  near  Oolden  Triangle 
Hotel.-  Ita  oorporate  owner.  In  a  demon- 
atratlon  of  dvlc  pride,  hired  a  color  con- 
sultant who  chose  ahadea  of  blue,  green  and 
turquoise  f or^  the  three  drab  tanka.  The 
repainting,  along  with  related  htndscaDlnff 
makea  a  big  dUference. 

While  both  Baltimore's  and  Norfolk's 
downtown  renewal  projects  will  affect  the 
central  retaU  ooraa  adjacent  to  the  renewal 
areaa.  neither  undertakea  major  eurgery  om 
tha  heart  of  tba  wristlng  commercial  center 
The  projecta  are  Intraded  Instead  to  break 
the  economic  atranglehold  of  obadeacence 
repreaented  by  loft-type  commercial  buUd- 
mga.  many  of  them  stnicturaUy  sound,  that 
were  built  to  serve  the  waterb<MTie  commerce 
of  an  era  long  dead. 

Norfolk  also  has  used  renewal  to  help  cure 
a  bad  caae  of  bardened  civic  arteries.  A  net- 
work of  broad  avenues  replaces  arterlals  dat- 
ing Itom  colonial  days,  and  more  are  to  come 
In  Baltimore,  reeidentlal  alimis  are  some- 
what removed  from  the  dovnitown  core 

But  In  Norfolk,  slums  described  by  Presi- 
dent Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  housing  chief 
Nathan  Straus,  as  the  worst  he  had  en- 
countered, lapped  up  against  the  city's  c«i- 
ter  Renewal  haa  been  reeponalble  for  de- 
"«>""^'"g  slimjs  there  occupied  by  8  600 
families.  Soma  8,000  pubUc  housing  iliuts 
have  been  erected,  mostly  on  former  slum 
"tos.  adjacent  to  the  renewal  areas. 

A  high  ^wi  <rf  my  visit  to  Norfolk  was  a 
atroU  through  a  brandnew  shipping  center 
^tha  edge  of  the  downtown  project  farthest 

Waablngton'a  P  Street  NW.  Aa  shopping 
centers  go.  It  la  not  un\isual — an  L-shaped 
group  of  slngle-stary  yeUow  brick  store  build- 
ings that  front  upon  a  jjarklng  lot 

This  one  was  different,  however,  because 
the  clientele  waa  almost  entirely  Negro, 
drawn  from  the  nearby  public  housing  Here 
was  an  eoonomlcaUy  deprived  group  enjoy- 
hig— that  word  la  used  adriaedly— the  out- 
wd  trappings  of  what  suburbU  offers 
others. 

In  all  of  downtown  Norfolk,  aeoordlng  to 
an  Informal  survey  by  the  redevelopmant 
*gency.  2M  bualneasea  (plua  40  Uvama  and 
are  service  staUona)  were  displaced.    Of  the 


April  28    ■  ^^^^ 
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asg.atotal  of  908  were  relocated  and  59  went 
oat  of  buslnsM.  *** 

THe  Baltimore  urban  ranewal  agency  nao 
SrST  '."^  •»>0PPlareanter  to  bl  occupK 
jTjaJ^pl-oad  mMobamHbQ  a  project  notftj 
from  tha  oU  Mount  Royal  rallkiad  statloa 

■T^e  oOdiJ  who  pointed  It  out  to  a  bualoiul 
of  vlalUng  Waahlngton  dvlc  leaden  recenuv 
alao  indicated  that  he  had  trouble  restrain! 
Ing  a  Wg  food  chain  that  sought  to  elbo. 
aside  the  Independent  retailers 

Revltall»tlon  of  the  downtown  core  al«o 
can  mean  more  eyebaU-to-eyeball  ccmpeti- 
t^  among  retailers.  Norfolk  provides  a 
good  example.  * 

.  ^^  ^*?I^^  ^*^*  edge  of  the  project 
a  firm  headed  by  Jamea  W.  Rouse  of  Balti- 
more plans  a  multt-milUon-doUar  retaUlns 
center  that  will  Include  a  major  new  depart! 
ment  store.  NaturaUy.  some  local  depart- 
ment store  aiacutlvee  are  reaUve 

But  Lawrence  M.  CoK.  Norfolk's  redevelon- 
ment  and  public  housing  director,  defends 
the  plan  aa  good  poUcy  for  aU. 

In  his  view,  the  mere  and  better  mer- 
chandise there  is  available  In  a  diverse  and 
competttlve  downtown,  the  more  of  Tide- 
water's near  million  people  will  come  to 
snop. 

.fr^  .r^^^^w*?  **"•  <»owntown  renewal 
effort  in  Norfolk  la  parking.  Renewal  will 
provide  about  7.000  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated spacea,  plus  some  8,000  more  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bouse  Center  U  it  eoes 
ahead.  * 

Cox  looks  upon  the  large  number  of  sur- 
face parking  spacea  as  a  aort  of  land  bank 
for  Norfolk  s  future.  If  more  land  is  needed 
for  productive  uses,  the  surface  lots  can  be- 
come the  sites  for  space-saving  garages. 

There  are  several  ways  of  tolling  the  re- 
newal story  statlstlcaUy  or  graphically.  You 
can  talk  about  historic  sites  restored  to  de- 
wnt  settings  as  are  Norfolkls  pre-Revolu- 
tlonary  St.  Paul's  Church  and  the  Douglas 
MacArthur  Memorial,  formerly  the  old  court- 
house. Tou  can  talk  In  dollars  of  cost  to  the 
pubUc,  generally  shared  two-thirds  Federal 
and  one- third  local. 

_*^  *^5"  *■  ***•  ^creased  real  estate  tax 
yield— the  Oolden  Triangle  Hotel  pays  Nor- 
folk 18  tlmea  as  much  as  the  previous  slums 
°?J^  ■***'  "***  Charles  Center  when  com- 
pleted will  pay  Baltimore  S  times  the 
old  rato. 

^Ule  some  doubt  that  urban  renewal  is 
a  Pederal  Job,  former  Mayor  W.  Pted  Duck- 
worth of  Norfolk,  a  member  of  the  oonserva- 
ttve  Byrd  organlsaUon,  sees  It  In  terms  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

,^ff  *!^*^°*  *  delegation  from  Richmond  In 
1983,  Duckworth  declared : 

'T  dont  believe  the  Pederal  Government 
has  spent  one  red  copper  cent  in  giving  us 
831  million  (slnoe  increased,  by  an  additional 
residential  project,  to  838  million)  to  help 
our  iwojecta. 

"That's  because  they've  gotten  It  back  in 
higher  business  and  personal  Income  taxes, 
and  a  healthier  city.  I  dont  think  Norfolk 
haa  apent  any  money  either,  for  the  same 
reasons." 


Retva  die  la^aa  to  Oar 
Coia*  aad  Staaps 
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*  ^v^'^F^^^  lir.  Speaker,  except 
for  the  efforts  of  a  bandful  of  devoted 
champioDs,  the  vamahlng  American 
would  be  totally  overlooked  In  the  mindi 


of  the  later  arrivals  in  the  New  World. 
The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Indian 
News  pleads  eloquently  for  the  return 
of  the  Indian  to  our  coins  and  stamps. 

RrrusN  thx  Indian  to  Oua 
Coins  and  Stamps 

A  California  reader  of  Indian  News  is 
sparking  a  campaign  to  ret\im  the  image  of 
tbe  Indian  to  our  coins  and  stamps,  accord- 
ing to  the  September  27  issue  of  Coin 
World. 

If  you  happen  to  have  any  change  in  your 
pocket,  take  it  out  and  look  at  It.  Chancea 
are  you  won't  find  any  that  honors  the 
Indian.  The  only  coin  likely  to  be  found 
.  is  the  buffalo  nickel,  which  was  last  minted 
36  years  ago. 

Without  movies  and  TV,  the  only  btiflalo 
moet  people  would  know  is  the  one  you 
shvifQe  off  to,  according  to  the  once-popular 
song.  Mr.  William  Klem's  contention  is 
that  "motion  pictures  and  television  have 
popularized  Indians  In  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,"  and  be  thinks  that  the  adop- 
tion of  his  idea,  to  return  the  Indian  to  our 
stamps  and  coins,  would  meet  with  popular 
favor. 

Several  U.S.  Congressmen  have  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  idea,  he  says,  and 
be  makes  the  point  that  having  the  In- 
dian's image  on  current  coins  will  tend  to 
keep  people  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian. 

On  all  his  correspondence,  Mr.  Klem  uses 
a  rubber  stamp  which  depicts  a  coin  with 
the  head  of  an  Indian  wearing  a  stylized 
war  bonnet  and  the  words  "United  States 
of  America,"  around  the  edge.  Along  the 
outside  edge  of  the  coin  are  the  words,  "Re- 
turn the  Indian  to  Our  Stamps  and  Coins." 

Those  critics  who  complain  of  "In  Ood 
We  Trust"  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
probably  wouldn't  like  the  substitution  of 
"Great  Spirit"  any  better,  but  It  would  be 
appropriate  on  a  coin  bearing  an  Indian 
image,  because  the  Indians  have  never  been 
In  doubt  about  the  existence  of  a  Qreat 
Spirit. 

We  have  no  coins  of  less  value  than  the 
cent  and  the  nickel,  so  those  would  probably 
be  used.  This  would  rule  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  including  such  slogans  as  "Remem- 
ber BUnzua  Dam"  (commemorating  our  vi- 
olation of  Oeorge  Washington's  solemn 
treaty  with  the  Seneca  Nation  in  1794),  or 
"The  Wounded  Knee  Massacre"  or  "The  Great 
Black  Hilla  Land  Theft." 

The  coins  could  bear  the  likeness  of  Chief 
Joseph  or  Sequoyah  or  Black  Elk  or  Crazy 
Horse,  to  name  a  few.  Postage  stamps  could 
commemorate  the  mass  hanging  of  Pueblo 
religious  leaders  in  the  plaza  In  Santa  Pe  or 
the  Pueblo  uprising  of  1680  (»:  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  or  the  Trail  of  Tears 
of  the  Cherokees. 

There  could  be  a  Pamous  Indian  Artiste 
series  or  an  Indian  Artiste  and  Craftsmen 
series,  in  which  those  decorated  by  the 
French  Government  with  the  Palnes  Acade- 
miques  would  be  honored.  Importent  sites 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  could  furnish  ma- 
terial for  an  entire  series. 

The  reservation  series  could  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  struggle  of  the  Taos  Indians 
to  recover  their  sacred  Blue  Lake  Shrine; 
depict  the  Mescaleros'  Sierra  Blanca  Ski  Re- 
sort, San  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  on  the  San 
Juan  Pueblo  Reservation,  site  of  the  first 
Spanish  capitol  (1698)  which  antedated 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock;  the  spectac- 
ular recreation  development  on  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Reservation  acquisition, 
at  long  last,  of  the  title  to  their  lands  by 
the  Mohaves  and  Chemueves  and  so  on. 

The  chairman  of  this  Commission,  Col. 
Harold  S.  Blbo,  has  suggrested  the  New  Twk 
World's  Pair,  with  Ite  expected  70  million 


visitors  as  a  prime  opportunity  to  get  across 
the  measage  of  the  American  Indian. 

The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Too  bad 
that  neither  the  coins  nor  the  stamps  will 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  state 
ment  of  General  Crook,  the  famous  Indian 
fighter,  who,  in  1879  said:  "During  the  27 
years  of  experience  with  the  Indian  question, 
I  have  never  known  a  band  of  Indians  to 
make  peace  with  the  Government  and  then 
break  it,  or  leave  their  reservation,  without 
some  ground  or  c(xnplaint;  but  until  their 
complalnte  are  examined  and  adjusted,  they 
will  constantly  give  annoyance  and  trouble." 

Too  bad  also  that  the  statement  of  R.  A. 
Anderson,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
campaign  to  exterminate  the  Mill  Creek  In- 
dians of  California,  cannot  be  kept  before 
our  population.  He  said:  "It  is  but  Just  that 
I  should  mention  the  circumstances  which 
raised  the  hand  of  the  MIU  Creeks  against 
the  whites.  As  in  almost  every  similar  in- 
stance In  American  history,  the  first  act  of 
Injiiatice,  the  first  spilling  of  blood,  miist  be 
laid  at  the  white  man's  door." 

It  is  an  interesting  switch,  that  in  theae 
days,  when  the  Indians  are  asking  the  In- 
dian Claims  CoDunisslon  to  have  scHne 
"coins"  returned  to  them,  there  Is  a  move- 
ment to  return  the  Indian  to  the  coins. 

Mr.  EQem  writes  that  his  Idea  has  the 
support  of  the  stamp  and  coin  collectors  of 
the  Nation,  the  American  Legion,  Walter 
Reuther,  head  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  others.  He  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  those  who  are  in  favor  of  his  idea. 
His  address  is  William  Klem,  17670  Donmetz 
Street,  Granada  HUls,  Calif. 


''A  Uviaf  CoBstitatioB  Today,  if  a  Con- 
stitatioB  at  All  for  Tomorrow"  Wins 
David  Hobbs,  of  Marietta,  Okla^  the 
Regional  AmericaB  Legion  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  David  Hobbs.  a  Marietta 
High  School  senior,  won  the  reglcHud 
American  Legion  High  School  Oratorical 
Contest  held  in  Ottawa,  Kans.,  on  April 
6,  1964. 

The  subject  of  his  oration  was  "A  Liv- 
ing Constitution  Today,  if  a  C(»istituti(Hi 
at  All  for  Tomorrow." 

This  fine  young  speaker  had  previously 
won  the  Oklahoma  Third  Congressional 
District  contest,  the  eastern  division  con- 
test, and  the  Oklahoma  State  contest  be- 
fore winning  the  r^onal  contest  in 
Kansas. 

I  know  all  Members  will  be  interested 
in  the  winning  oration,  which  follows: 

A    LiVINa    COWOTITUTION    TODAT — If    A    CoK- 

STTrnnoif  at  All  roa  Toicoaaow 
A  few  years  back  Lyman  Abbot  stated, 
"Self-government  assumes,  not  that  ev«-y 
man  can  safely  govern  himself,  but  that  it 
Is  safer  to  leave  every  man  to  govern  him- 
self." Tea,  the  American  way  of  life,  the 
principles  of  our  democratic  society  are 
glorified  In  the  phraseology  of  Lincoln's 
"government  of,  by,  and  for  the  pec^ile."  Tet 
while  we  bask  with  pride  over  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  that  g^uarantees 


us  self-government,  we  are  acting  and  react- 
ing dally  in  a  manner  that  is  leading  us  into 
the  paths  of  indifference,  yes,  even  conceiv- 
ably into  paths  of  deatructic»i,  well,  maybe  I 
am  being  a  little  dramatic  with  this  phrase 
"path  of  destructkxx"  but  the  American  i}eo- 
ple — ^particularly  those  of  us  who  have  never 
experienced  any  government  other  than  that 
under  our  Constitution — are  grossly  indiffer- 
ent; yes,  we  take  for  granted  the  constitu- 
tional way  of  life,  we  take  for  granted  the 
moet  Important  docvmient  insofar  as  the 
American  way  of  life  is  concerned.  Tet,  you 
and  I  know,  have  found  out  for  certain  that 
nothing  "tolls  a  louder  death  bell"  than  tak- 
ing anything  for  granted.  However,  to  the 
majorltj,  and  sad  though  it  may  be,  a  very 
large  majority,  the  Constitution  is  one  of 
several  things;  first,  an  uninteresting  docu- 
ment that  is  meant  to  be  studied  by  the 
Federal  Judges.  Second,  a  docxunent  that  we 
struggled  through  In  scbo<ri  but  made  no 
effort  to  really  understand,  or  third,  a  docu- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  protect  my  personal 
righta  and  the  "devU  take  the  hind  most" 
Insofar  as  anybody  else's  righto  are  con- 
cerned. With  this  rather  gloomy  description 
of  the  American  attitudes  toward  the  Con- 
stitution I  present  to  you  today  my  oration 
entiUed  "A  Living  Constitution  Today— If 
a  Constitution  at  All  for  Tomorrow." 

There  are  two  distinct  approachea  to  the 
idea  of  the  Oonstitutl(» — a  "living  docu- 
ment." Almost  any  hiatory  textbook  will 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  Constitution 
is  flexible,  that  it  changes  with  the  needs  ot 
a  growing  Nation.  A  document  written  to 
fulfill  the  needs  of  13.  States  forming  an 
agricultural  Nation  of  4  million  people  that 
has  been  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  ot  an 
industrial  Nation  of  60  States  and  180  mil- 
lion people.  Tes,the  Constitution  as  Olad- 
stone  once  said,  "the  moat  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  any  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man"  has  weathered  150  years 
here  in  America,  even  withstanding  the  rigors 
of  a  deadly  Civil  War,  yet  if  it  is  to  stand  an- 
other 160  yeara  or  even  another  50  years, 
it  is  going  to  have  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  IndiffMvnoe  and  unomicem,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  second  interpretation  of 
the  living  Constitution,  that  of  an  Inf  c»med 
Nation — living,  practicing,  and  doing  thoee 
duties  that  accompany  all  of  the  privUeges 
with  which  we  are  so  enamored.  Por  the 
next  few  mlnutea  I  am  going  to  point  out 
some  passages  in  the  Constitution  that  we 
pay  lip  service  to  but  that  we  do  not  prac- 
tice. 

For  example  In  the  i»>eamble,  the  phrase 
"establish  Justice,"  does  this  mean  JxisUce 
for  everyone.  Tinker,  tailor,  cowboy,  sailor, 
Negro,  Indian,  Cathc^c,  Jew,  and  the  poor 
boy.  Or  do  we  really  mecm  Justice  for  the 
white  Protestant  who  haa  enough  money,  and 
oomes  from  the  right  side  ot  the  tracks?  We 
say  one  thing  but  we  practice  another. 

In  artl(de  I  ot  the  Constitution  it  states 
that  "Th9  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  vartoua  States 
who  are  qualified  voters"  and  later  in  an 
amendment  that  the  Senat(»«  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  qiiallfied  voters  of  the  various  States 
and  that  these  Representatives  and  Senators 
shall  make  up  the  leglalatlve  body  that 
writea  the  laws  that  regulate  our  lives,  yet 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  people  dont 
elect  our  Congressmen.  As  a  matter  of  record 
the  most  that  ever  go  to  the  polls  to  help 
elect  those  very  Important  lawmakers  is 
slightly  over  60  percMit  of  thoee  qualified  to 
vote — and  as  a  rule  one-third  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  express  themselves  at  the  polls. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  figure  that  their 
one  vote  Jvist  won't  make  any  difference.  I 
say  to  you  today,  that  if  we  don't  wake  up. 
that  before  many  more  decades  pass  we  won't 
be  bothered  with  going  to  the  polls — ^we 
wont  even  be  given  the  option.    It  is  sort  of 
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■eetlon  8  at  artlde  I. 
AaU  have  Hm  poipsr  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taaea.  and  maybe  eomeone  better  eloee 
the  doon  beetnee  when  w  etart  to  talk 
abooft  BMBey,  ^  m  had  better  eay  tt  nloe  and 
poUte  or  peopl »  wm  ran.  Tee.  TJneHs  Sam 
U  the  Amcrtoi  d  eitlMn'B  Santa  CUw,  his 
real  "Sugar  Da  Idy".  The  guy  that  glTce  ue 
all  «e  vant.  tl  •  XTnele  Sam  who  bullda  our 
dams,  oar  park  i,  and  oar  roads  for  our  wti- 
fare  end  pleasD^.  The  xmele  Sam  that  keepe 
sea,  aa  atr  force  In  the  air, 
the  land  so  that  we  can  sleep 
secure  ttiiag,  an  Uncle  Sam 
us  the  right  to  own  property, 
to  say  this  Is  nine,  an  XJnelm  Sem  that  guar- 
antees «s  the  I  Ight  to  wordiip  as  we  please, 
'  ~  menttoned  before  we  are  like  tha 
tn  Bsata  Claus,  In  other 
It  these  thlngi  we  demand 
thln^,  y4t  when  It  eomae  time  to  pay 
I.  and  seroonge,  and  cheat, 

oat  and  brag  sbout  It  and  belittle  the  poor 
dunoe  who  payf  at  tbm  prsecrlhed  rate. 

it  6  of  the  Ooostita- 

to  all  of  XM  a  speedy 

U  any  oDe 

certainly 


trial  by  an  Imi  srtlal  Jury.    Now 


oC  a  crime — we 


a  fkhr  till  1.  but.  the  same  we  can  find 


[  10^  reasoos  why  we  cant  do 
doBt  hsTS  thne.    We  dont 
want  to  fst  laa|rlTS.    We  cant.    And  It  goes 
people's  llTse  and  a  basic 
Involved.  It  would  take  on 
an  element  of  t  m  rtdleutous.    The  way  It  U, 
Is  pathetlo.    Afd  the  qteedy  trial  has  long 

why  tn  the  average 

a  caee  2^  years  before 

ehanoe  to  bring  it  up  unless 

to  command  earlier 

ttm  time  a  caee  comee  up, 

moved,     memorlee     have 


and  tl4i  trial  Is  almost  a  faroe. 

amaadmant  10.  the  ao- 
rlghts  amendment.  We 
we  demonstrate 
rl^jhts  whMi  the  Federal  Oot- 
that  go  against  the 
grain.  ye«  wa  blithely  forgst.  that  with  every 
la  a  f  n^.  Tet  every  SUte  should 
but  on  the 
State  should  take  care  of 
her  poor,  her  Ixjdlgent,  her  orphaned.  Each 
State  should  at  ucate  h«r  youth,  and  build 
roads — ^Tes  ve  should  remember  that  we 
ohll(  atlons  toward  ourstives  be- 
Core  we  ask  for  so  many  different  typee  ot 
aid. 
In  eoncluslaDL  the  Oonstltiitlon,  a  living 
document,  a  pis  n  ot  self -goTemment,  a  plan 
for  working  peo<  tie.  people  that  demand  that 
and  courts  treat  all  alike  re 
gardlesa  ta  race,  creed,  or  wealth,  a  people 
that  go  to  the  ppOs  sad  cast  that  one  vote,  a 
not  "freeloaders'*  but  pay 
their  share  of  ta»  bin,  a  people  that  form 
In  the  most  Impartial  Jury  In  the  world, 
:  » take  the  reeponslbllltlee  of 
their  own  shoulders  asking 
not  what  the  G  jveimuent  can  do  for  them 
And  finally  a  yord  of  warning.  In  the  words 

any  man  says  of 
the  affairs  of  the  stoto.  *What  does  It  mat- 


a  people  wining 
govfmment  on 


ter  to  mer  the 

liStlS 


stltotloa.  'What 


Ltpservloe  tn 


for 


today. 


state  may  be  given  up  for 
that  quotation  today 


and  say.  "As  so  m  as  men  say  of  ths  Con- 


It  matter  to  me?'  the 


Ooostltutlaa  mi  y  be  given  up  for  lost.' 


ipport  of  the  Oonstltutlon  Is 


not  enough.   If  ^  re  are  to,  have  a  Constitution 


t ;  most  be  tkrough  a  Uvlng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Tkt  War  oi  funrty:  Headed  n  the  Rifht 
D^Mtioo 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVEREH 


IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  AprU  28.  1964 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  In  the  Covln^rton  Leader,  an 
oatatandlng  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
State  of  Tennesaee  and  the  Nation,  an 
excellent  editorial  relative  to  our  col- 
league. John  Lxsinski,  Jk. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself: 
Thb  Mam  Said  It  Wzix 

Representative  John  LasnrsKi,  Js.,  an 
ultraUberal  Democrat  from  Detroit,  this  week 
explained  why  he  voted  against  the  clvU 
rights  bin  when  It  passed  the  House  last 
month. 

Representative  Lbsinski  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  industrial  area  of  Detroit, 
is  backed  by  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers, Is  an  avowed  liberal,  and  has  the  record 
In  Congrees  to  back  his  Uberal  contentlcMis. 

Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  clvU 
rights  bill  now  before  the  UJS.  Senate. 

"None  of  us  want  to  live  under  a  dictator- 
ship, whether  It  be  a  dictatorship  by  one 
man  or  by  a  smaU  group  of  the  head  of 
the  Government  and  I  am  fearful  this  meas- 
ure could  lead  to  such  conditions." 

"It  can't  happen  here,  some  will  say.  Some 
said  the  same  thing  in  Csechoslovakla,  at  one 
time  considered  a  showcase  of  democracy; 
some  said  it  in  Hungary,  in  Pcrtand,  and  in 
other  Eastern  European  countries  now  dom- 
inated by  a  small  group  of  dictators  at  the 
head  of  a  centralised  government,  where  peo- 
ple who  once  had,  no  longer  have,  a  voice 
In  their  government." 

Mr.  LisiNSKX  said  many  people  "do  not 
realize  the  far-reaching  Implications  of  this 
measure." 

"I  urge  the  working  man  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  it  because  it  covUd  affect  existing 
seniority  rights.  I  urge  the  veterans  to  con- 
sider the  bill  carefully,  for  it  could  affect 
their  veterans'  preference  rl^ts." 

"I  urge  all  citizens  of  America  to  set 
aside  their  emotions  for  a  minute  and  take 
a  look  into  the  future  for  their  own  good.' 

"I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  basic  Intent 
of  the  measiu-e  to  guarantee  the  elvU  rights 
of  all  our  dtlsms.  but  I  believe  that  In  the 
k»g  run  the  methods  In  this  bUl  by  which 
that  intent  is  to  be  carried  out  wUl  be  detri- 
mental to  everyone's  freedoms." 

He  said  he  agreed  with  former  Preaident 
Barry  S.  Truman  that  there  are  enough  laws 
on  the  books  already  "to  correct  conditions." 
He  said,  "Let  those  laws  be  enforced.  Let 
us  not  today  enact  more  laws  which  could 
endanger  the  future  of  our  country." 

Representative  Lxsinski  said  he  favors 
dvll  rights  and  improved  conditions  for  Ne- 
groes, and  noted  that  he  voted  for  civil 
rights  bUls  in  1957  and  1960. 

The  present  bUl  has  very  little  to  do  with 
"dvll  rl^ts."  It  Is  almost  purely  an  attempt 
to  extend  Federal  control  into  almoet  every 
area  of  our  private  and  business  lives. 

We  think  Mr.  Lxsinski  presents  the  case 
against  the  present  bill  very  well,  and  since 
he  is  a  certified  liberal  his  statement  may 
be  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  some 
who  may  have  considered  aH  opposition  to 
the  bill  a  product  of  unreconstracted  rebel 
southerners. 

The  man  said  It  all  very  well. 


EXTENSION  OP  RS3CARK6 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  eauroaifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  simple 
statistics  deny  a  casual  approach  to"  the 
problem  of  poverty.  While  mwe  Amer- 
icans than  ever  before  are  enjoying  a 
higher  and  a  rising  standard  of  living 
millions  more— fully  one-flf th  of  our  en- 
tire population— are  llvtag  In  the  "other 
America"  of  depravation,  cut  off  from  the 
gates  of  opportunity. 

To  be  sure  the  new  tax  cut  will  sharply 
step  up  our  rate  of  economic  growth.  By 
creating  2  to  3  million  new  Jobs  it  will 
open  exists  from  poverty  at  a  faster  pace. 
But  open  exists  mean  little  to  those 
who  cannot  move — to  the  millions  who 
are  caught  up  in  the  clutches  of  poverty 
because  of  Illiteracy,  lack  of  skills  and  ra- 
cial discrimination.  As  Sarsrent  Shriver 
said  In  his  presentation  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  the 
tax  cut  and  clvU  rights  bills  will  help  pro- 
vide new  exists  from  poverty.  This  pro- 
gram will  give  Americans  the  chance  and 
the  capacity  to  use  those  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washlncrton  Post,  columnist 
Roecoe  Drummond  has  made  a  number 
of  thoughtful  comments  concerning  the 
war  on  poverty  program,  "nils  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Issues  pending  before 
the  Congress  and  I  commend  this  article 
to  oiu-  colleagues  for  their  attention: 

War  on   Povxktt:    Hxaokd  in  thx  Right 

DntxcnoN 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

The  critics  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program  are  making  a  great  mistake 
picking  at  Its  fringes. 

The  argument  that  this  must  not  be  the 
buslnees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  a 
profitless  and  out-dated  argument. 

Any  democratic  society  mxist  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  high  unemployment  in  the 
face  of  continued  high  proeperlty. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  fact 
that,  deq>lte  a  consistently  rising  standard 
of  living  for  many  Americans,  despite  a 
higher  average  wage  for  most  Americans, 
despite  a  mounting  gross  national  product 
of  more  than  $600  blllloa  annually,  some  35 
million  persons  in  this  country  can  afford 
neither  adequate  food  nor  adequate  shelter 
nor  adeqiiate  clothing  nor  adequate  school- 
ing. 

I  submit  that  at  no  level  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal— <lare  we  neglect 
this  pervasive  problem  of  widespread  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  widespread  affluence. 

I  think  we  can't. 

Therefore,  the  central  questions  to  be 
asked— and  answered — are: 

Do  the  proposed  actions  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  to  Is  causes,  not  merely  to  its 
symptoms? 

And  even  tf  tha  measures  are  wall  con- 
ceived, can  poverty  bi  substantially  dons 
away  with? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  war-on-poverty 
program  which  Its  chief  of  staff,  Sargent 
Shriver,  has  put  together  for  the  President 
and  unfolded  to  Congress,  reflects  realistic, 
workable,  and.  Indeed,  conservative  economic 
principles. 

Mr.  Shriver  Is  not  talking  about  reducing 
poverty  by  spreading  the  wealth  of  others. 

He  Is  not  talking  about  Increasing  hand- 
outs In  order  to  decrease  distress. 

He  Is  not  talking  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor,  but  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

What  are  the  causes  of  Increased  unem- 
ployment and  continued  poverty  In  the  face 
of  Increased  and  long-sustained  proeperlty? 
They  are,  as  pointed  out  by  Raymond  J. 
Saulnler,  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  no  ple-ln- 
the-sky  econc«nlst:  "Lack  of  skills,"  "Inade- 
quate education,"  "unsuitable  or  Inadequate 
work  experience,"  and  "discrimination." 

These  are  the  root  causes  and  the  Shriver 
pTograxD.  Is  aimed  concretely  at  these  causes 
as  a  practical  and  necessary  way  to  reduce 
poverty. 

These  are  the  things  which  most  often 
make  people  poor  and  keep  them  that  way — 
often  from  generation  to  generation. 

I  think  this  Nation  cannot  accept  con- 
tinued poverty  for  9,300,000  families  with  a 
median  Income  of  $1,800  a  year.  This  kind 
of  poverty  is  not  due  to  the  failure  of  our 
economic  system.  It  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  our  society  to  provide  the  education,  the 
Job  training  and  retraining,  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  environment  needed  to  help 
the  poor  become  productive  tmd  the  pro- 
ductive become  more  prosperous. 

This  is  why  a  panel  of  practical,  expe- 
rienced business  leaders  helped  to  shape  and 
then  gave  its  unanimous  endorsement  to  the 
program  which  Mr.  Shriver  proposed  to  the 
White  House. 

Recently  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  "no"  when 
asked,  "Do  you  think  poverty  will  ever  be 
done  away  with  in  this  country?" 

I  suspect  they  asked  the  wrong  question. 
The  realistic  goal  Is  not  abolishing  poverty. 
Some  people  may  not  have  the  will  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty  even  when  given 
a  better  opportunity.  Some  may  not  have 
the  mental  capacity  to  improve  themselves 
even  when  the  chance  is  put  well  within 
their  reach. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past  15  years  ought  to  be  seen  as  an 
anachronism  not  to  be  accepted. 

This  war  on  poverty  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 


What  Is  Happening  to  the  Postal  Service? 


EXTENSION  DF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ivould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  written  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  In 
his  article,  "What  Is  Happening  to  the 
Postal  Service?"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  Issue  of  the  Union  Postal  Clerk  and 
the  Postal  Transport  Journal,  Mr.  HaU- 
beck  points  out  that  changes  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  brbig  us  to  the 
point  where  service  cannot  avoid  being 
further  Inhibited.    The  Department  will 


have  to  cope  with  over  a  million  addi- 
tional deliveries  each  year  with  fewer 
employees  and  reduced  personnel  budg- 
ets. Mr.  Hallbeck  t>elleves.  and  rightly 
so,  that  automation  in  our  postal  service 
Is  not  the  complete  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  very  important  In- 
sight Into  our  postal  service  problems: 

The  article  follows: 
What  Is  Happening  to  thx  Postal  Sehvice? 
(By  E.  C.  Hallbeck) 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  know 
that  something  is  happening  to  the  postal 
service  In  this  country.     Something  bad. 

Almost  every  day  one  sees  new  portents  of 
declining  services. 

Item:  "Between  1.600  and  2,000  Tar  Heel 
motorists  who  ordered  their  license  tags  by 
mail  this  year  found  themselves  without 
their  tags  as  the  deadline  neared.  The  di- 
rector of  motor  vehicles  registration  said  the 
post  office  had  gotten  mixed  up." — AP  story 
In  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News. 

Item:  "The  Congress  and  the  postal  pa- 
trons of  Philadelphia  are  up  in  arms  over 
the  reduction  of  poetal  services  in  that 
city."  From  the  Postal  Record  magazine  of 
March  1964. 

Item:  "Mall  service  in  the  Berkshires  has 
long  been  a  Joke." — Letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle. 

Item:  "Recent  trends  indicate  this  prob- 
lem (the  volume  of  missent  and  delayed 
mall)  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
reached  such  proportions  that  positive  cor- 
rective action  must  be  taken  at  once." — llie 
Poetal  Bulletin,  February  20,  1064. 

That  last  item  Is  really  the  most  alarming 
of  all.  Coming  trosn.  the  Department's  own 
Bureau  of  Operations  it  constitutes  a  con- 
fession of  deficiencies  which  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

Well,  what  is  wrong? 

Plenty  of  people  think  they  know.  One 
Philadelphia  merchant  who  last  month  sent 
out  5,000  pieces  of  promotional  mall  to  ad- 
vertise a  sale  is  understandably  bitter  over 
the  astonishing  fact  that  the  5.000  pieces 
apparently  never  were  delivered: 

He  accuses  the  Department  of  "socialistic 
inefficiency"  in  an  angry  noto  which  embar- 
rassed postal  officials  permitted  him  to  stuff 
into  a  second  mailing  for  an  alternative  sale 
date. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  his  Indignation. 
But  we  must  disagree  with  his  diagnosis. 

The  Bureau  of  Operations  has  its  own 
diagnosis.  Demanding  an  "Immediate  re- 
view" of  all  mall  handling  methods  and 
procedures  in  all  offices.  It  Usted  recently  ii 
alleged  shortcomings  In  the  collection,  proc- 
essing, facing,  supervising  and  dlspatohlng 
of  the  malls. 

It  summed  up  its  indictment  in  these 
words:  "It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  poetal 
employees  to  squarely  meet  our  obligation 
of  providing  the  public  with  the  best  postal 
service  possible,  consistent  with  Preeident 
Johnson's  directive  for  economy  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

On  the  score  of  our  responsibility  as  em- 
ployees, we  are  in  total  agreement.  But  the 
phrase  above  lets  at  least  the  cat's  noee 
out  of  the  bag. 

For  when  economy  in  Government  is  car- 
ried to  rock-bottom  extremes  without  suffi- 
cient regard  to  realities  or  consequences  it 
sets  in  motion  the  Immutable  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns. 

"Hie  new  administration's  economies — Its 
personnel  freeze,  its  $30  mUIlon  cutback  to 
reduce  the  work  force  by  5,000  in  4  months, 
a  910  million  cut  in  the  transportation  budg- 
et— are  bringing  us  perilously  close — In  ova 
Judgment — to  the  point  where  service  cannot 
avoid  being  further  inhibited. 

It  would  be  unfair,  obviously,  to  assign 


all  the  blame  for  postal  shortcomings  to  the 
new  Johnson  administration.  "Hie  present 
inadequacies  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making.  And  not  all  of  them  derive  from 
meat-az  budgeting. 

The  first  major  cutback  in  service  to  the 
public  came  away  back  during  the  Trimian 
administration  when  the  traditional  two-a- 
day  home  delivery  of  mail  was  cut  to  one. 
The  trend  has  been  downhill  ever  since  with 
more  and  more  mall  being  handled  by  fewer 
people. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  for  example,  the 
Post  Office  actually  employed  1,300  fewer  peo- 
ple than  at  the  start  of  the  year  although 
the  volume  of  mall  Increased  2  percent  In 
that  year  alone. 

Before  the  turn  of  this  century  the  Poet 
Office  employed  150.000  people.  Today,  70 
years  later,  there  has  been  only  a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  employment  to  handle  16  times  as 
much  mall. 

Productivity  of  postal  employee  has  In- 
creased dramatically  and  steadily  and  never 
more  so  than  in  recent  years.  The  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per  employee  has 
gone  up  12  percent  in  the  last  decade  alone. 

Yet  experts  warn  that  we  mvist  cope  with 
an  estimated  1.5  million  additional  office  and 
home  deliveries  every  year  Into  the  foresee- 
able future  with  fewer  employees  and  reduced  , 
personn^  budgets. 

Management  says  this  will  be  i>os8ible  be- 
cause of  the  blessings  of  automation. 

The  public  is  learning  the  hard  way.  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  vaunted  miracles  of 
the  machine,  when  they  are  not  actually 
bogus,  are  (to  put  it  mildly)  a  mixed  blessing. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  find  out  that: 

Machines,  not  men,  are  tearing  up  the 
packages  and  chewing  up  the  envelopes. 

Machines,  not  men,  break  down  on  the  Job. 

Machines,  not  men,  require  platoons  of  me- 
chanics for  proper  maintenance. 

Machines,  not  men,  are  being  given  a  pub- 
lic relations  glamor  buildup  even  before  they 
are  adequately  developed. 

Machines,  not  men,  boosted  operational 
costs  at  Philadelphia  by  $782,000  a  year. 

Machines,  not  men,  boosted  operational 
costs  at  Denver  by  $624,000  a  year. 

Machines,  not  men,  are  costing  $12  million 
a  year  for  research  and  development  of  du- 
bious value  in  many  Instances. 

Human  beings  also  have  their  imperfec- 
tions, of  course. 

Men.  not  machines,  have  been  eliminating 
collection  routes  all  over  the  country  and 
removing  convenient  mailboxes  from  street 
corners. 

Men,  not  machines,  are  responsible  fcx"  tlie 
Juicy  private  leasing  of  9,900  poetal  facilities 
which  have  cost — and  will  cost — the  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  millions  more  over  30- 
year -periods  than  If  the  Post  Office  itself  had 
built  and  run  them. 

Men.  not  machines,  ellminato  railway  mall 
trains  that  have  already  cut  the  intercity 
network  of  train  service  more  than  50  percent 
in  the  last  decade — a  major  factor  in  delay- 
ing the  distribution  of  mall  while  It  Is  ac- 
tually en  route. 

Men,  not  machines,  have  decided  that  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  clerk-carrier  complement 
shall  consist  of  substitutes  working  up  to  70 
hours  a  week  without  a  penny  of  overtime. 

Men,  not  machines,  are  massing  the  malls 
in  area  centralization  programs  that  are  more 
efficient  only  in  theory  so  long  as  temporary 
substitutes  and  others  unprepared  through 
study  are  assigned  to  overwhelming  burdens. 

Men.  not  machines,  have  decreed  that 
postal  clerks  must  learn  their  intricate 
scheme  and  route  distributions  on  their  own 
time. 

And  men.  not  machines,  have  postulated 
the  policy  that  the  p>oetal  service  all  too  often 
is  fair  game  for  politics  as  visual. 

It's  not  our  Intent  to  imply  that  the  postal 
clerical  force  is  perfect.  Clerks  have  their 
human  fallings  like  everyone  else,  although 
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formed a  q>lendld  aerrlce.  And  so  have  those 
who  assisted  the  women's  group  by  furnish- 
ing sketches,  artlclee.  and  Information  for 
theboiAlet. 

A  compact  history  of  the  community  and 
statistical  tnfonnatlon  Is  followed  by  a  chap- 
tar  on  local  government,  which  details  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  various  odl- 
ctala,  boards,  and  commissions  which  serve 
the  town. 

Then  there  Is  a  chapter  on  town  finances, 
which  explains  local  taxation.  State  aid, 
budget  making,  bonding  capacity,  and  other 
fiscal  matters  which  townapeople  eometimea 
find  complicated  and  hard  to  understand. 

A  table  comparing  town  budgets  since  1939 
demonstratee  graphically  the  great  growth 
which  Rldgefleld  has  experienced  in  a  little 
more  than  two  decades. 

Other  sections  deal  with  health  and  safety 
servlceB  and  community  life.  There  are  also 
a  business  and  professional  directory  and  a 
convenient  listing  of  telephone  numbers. 

•This  Is  Bidgefield"  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
work — not  only  for  townspeople  who  will 
make  day-to-day  use  of  It,  but  for  future  his- 
torians who  will  find  within  its  covers  de- 
tailed Information  of  what  Rldgefield  was 
like  In  1904. 

Among  other  things,  they  will  know  that 
there  was  In  Rldgefleld  in  1964  a  dedicated 
group  of  women  doing  practical  things  to 
make  their  hometown  a  better  place  for  all. 


Civil  Rif  kts  aad  the  Maryland  Primary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  of  late  an 
Incredible  campaign  of  extremist  activ- 
ity based  upon  irresponsible  distortions 
of  the  provisions  ot  HH.  7153.  the  civil 
rights  Ull.  Ooremor  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama, appealing  to  bigotry  and  hatred- 
first  in  Wisconsin,  and  now  In  Indiana 
and  Maryland — has  challenged  all  citi- 
zens of  good  win  to  speak  out  In  support 
of  the  basic  American  beliefs  in  human 
dignity  and  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 
Therefore.  I  oommend  to  our  colleagues 
a  recent  statement  on  civil  rights  and  the 
Maryland  primary  by  Dr.  Royce  Hanson, 
professor  of  government  at  American 
University,  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  from  Maryland's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict: 

SXATXMXHT    OK   Cim,   RiCBTB  AKO  THK   MaST- 

i.Aia>  PancAXT  bt  Rotcx  Hakson 
I  have,  like  many  of  you.  been  brooding 
more  theee  past  few  days  about  our  coxmtry 
in  light  of  the  Wisconsin  primaries.  I  have 
been  wondering  what  we  can  do.  I  am  de- 
termined that  we  must  demonstrate  our  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  hiunan  dignity 
and  eqiuil  Justice.  There  Is  one  Issue  ot 
support  for  dvU  rights  or  rejection  of  all  this 
ceontry  stands  for  tn  the  march  of  human 
prugi  ues.  That  one  Issiie  Is  more  Important 
than  the  tiecUan  ot  any  man  to  Congress. 

We  In  this  coimtry  bear  a  most  heavy  bur- 
den. We  are  at  the  door  of  the  Capitol  where 
the  rearguard  ot  shameless  discrimination 
fights  Its  last  great  battle.  We  are  the  teet 
of  thla  Nation's  devotion  to  our  brave 
slogans.  We  are  the  suburbanltea  whose  poe- 
Blhle  "revolt"  Is  watched  with  gleeful  antici- 
pation. We  can  give  Justification  for  more 
delay,  for  crippling  compromises  with  basic 


freedoms.  Or,  we  can  deny  comfort  to  the 
enemiee  of  equality.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
fate  of  a  tenth  of  the  Nation's  paople.  and 
the  success  of  the  dvU  rlghta  bill  lies  with 
us.  Long  before  the  Senate  will  vote  under 
Its  archaic  rules,  we  shall  vote.  Clotiire  hu 
been  imposed  for  Biaryland  for  ICay  19.  Talk- 
ing stops  and  we  must  vote.  Every  citizen  In 
this  State  carries  the  moral  reeponslbUlty 
for,  and  the  political  power  to  assure,  enact- 
ment of  the  civil  rights  bUl.  0\ir  action  will 
symbolize  ovir  entire  Nation  before  the 
world. 

The  primary  function  of  my  campaign  li 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  meet 
the  great  h\unan  crisis  of  o\u:  time.  This 
campaign  Is  dedicated  to  helping  good,  silent 
people  of  our  district  understand  that  they 
must  vote  May  19  for  mankind,  for  humanity, 
for  America. 

Like  some  of  you  here,  I  grew  up  with 
segregation  and  senseless  discrimination. 
Like  most  of  you — I  hope  all  of  you — I  have 
long  recognized  its  Insensate,  demoralizing, 
costly,  dehimianlzing  character.  It  is  no 
longer  enough  to  know  that  and  to  act  in 
o\ir  small  ways  to  help.  We  no  longer  have 
that  choice.  We  must  now  act  In  a  large 
way.  Everyone  must  do  his  part,  even  pros- 
pective Congreesmen. 

Oiir  work  is  cut  out  for  us.  Governor 
Wallace  will  bring  his  ugly  campaign  to  our 
county.  We  will  be  subjected  to  a  facile 
campaign  which  seeks  to  disguise  bigotry 
with  ^>peals  to  States  rights  and  free  enter- 
prise. We  dare  not  be  misled.  No  one  must 
be  allowed  to  balm  his  conscience  with  such 
Bhlboleths.  The  rote  on  liay  19  la  for  or 
against  pure,  venomous,  stupid  bigotry. 
There  is  no  nice  way  to  put  it.  There  is  no 
nice  way  to  support  it.  We  are  going  to  see 
a  campaign  designed  to  bring  every  viper  in 
the  State  out  tmm  under  hla  rock. 

If  the  "decent"  people  of  this  State  sit 
home  they  stand  convicted  before  all  man- 
kind and  their  Creator  as  unworthy  ot  a 
free  society — as  careless  of  human  worth. 
We  mxist  give  our  wholehearted  support  to 
Senator  Daitikl  Baawaraa.  There  can  be  no 
reservations,  no  hesitation,  no  compromise, 
no  sitting  at  home  depending  on  thoee  who 
have  the  energy  to  vote. 

I  ask  you  not  to  fall.  I  ask  you  to  Join 
me  in  helping  end  the  life  of  racial  discrimin- 
ation, America's  "peculiar  Institution.''  I 
ask  you  to  help  free  yourself  and  yovir  broth- 
ers from  injustice.  It  Is  time  for  every  man 
who  prlzsB  his  own  humanity.  It  Is  time  for 
every  Democrat  who  cherlshee  the  Ideal  of 
pcrfltlcal  equality,  to  echo  the  haimtlng  re- 
frain of  the  freedom  marchers  and  reeolve 
thaA  in  the  free  State  of  Maryland,  "We  shall 
overcome  I" 


Arsieniaa  Martyrs'  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  MKHieAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBB8EMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24 
was  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  We  recog- 
nize this  day  in  memory  of  those  2  mil- 
UcHi  Aremenlan  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  in  1915  were  the  victims  of  the 
old  Ottoman  E<Dvpire's  World  War  I  com- 
mitments and  desire  to  retain  a  static 
Pan-Islamic  society. 

As  a  result  of  Ottoman  persecution, 
within  2  years  over  800,000  Armenians 
lost  their  lives  and  nearly  a  million  were 
forced  to  esci^je  to  the  Soviet  Union,  thus 
depriving  the  Eknpire  of  some  of  the 
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best  of  their  own  society;  the  educators, 
the  skilled  artisans,  and  the  merchants. 
In  Russia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
today,  these  people  remain,  a  residue  of 
hate  and  animosity  against  Turkey  that 
need  never  have  been  created. 

The  attack  on  Armenia  in  1915  was 
the  final  gasp  of  an  Intellectually  and 
socially  bankrupt  regime.  It  revealed 
the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  "sick  man  of 
Europe"  that  it  really  was,  degenerate, 
outdated,  and  corrupt.  It  left  a  difficult 
legacy  for  modem  Turkey,  a  bad 
memory.  It  foolishly  alienated  a  pro- 
gressive and  valuable  minority.  It  in- 
flamed religious  differences  which  should 
have  been  laid  to  rest  centuries  before. 
This  one,  single  event  in  Turkish  history 
stands  out  as  a  continuing  reminder  of 
the  need  for  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing toward  all  minorities. 


Ized  medicine  and  to  oppoee  pciseage  of 
'medicare.'  -• 

Senator  Makusr  Chasx  Smpth,  Republi- 
can, ot  Maine,  drew  praise  In  one  resolution 
although  the  group  stressed  It  was  non- 
political  and  would  not  endorse  any  candi- 
date. 

However,  the  Iowa  DAR  termed  Senator 
Smtth's  seeking  of  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion "a  significant  move  to  advance  the 
status  of  all  women"  and  "the  opening  of  a 
frontier  of  service  for  women  of  the  future." 


DAR  Poticy  on  GvU  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  27, 1  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record  some  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ment of  the  Fundamental  American 
FYeedoms,  Inc.,  which  was  carried  in  sev- 
eral Iowa  papers  xmder  the  title  "$100 
Billion  Blackjack:  The  ClvU  Rights  Bill." 

In  cormectlon  with  my  remarks,  I 
called  attention  to  a  new^aper  story  on 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  During  this  convention  the 
Iowa  Society  of  the  DAR  adopted  a  reso- 
lution favoring  civil  rights.  To  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  a  DAR 
chapter  in  this  country  has  passed  such 
a  resolution.  The  following  is  a  verba- 
tim copy  of  a  newspaper  story  on  the 
convention  which  appeared  in  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  March  21,  1964. 

The  text  of  this  story  follows: 

CiXAB  RAPros,  low  A. — In  a  precedent- 
setting  move,  the  Iowa  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  Friday  ap- 
proved a  civil  rights  resolution  calling  for 
"an  end  to  the  equivocation  that  tolerates 
denial  to  any  fellow  American  citizen  of  the 
ordinary  rights  and  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
any  other  citizen  of  otu*  Nation." 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  of  Oedar  Rapids,  chairman 
of  the  resolutions  committee,  called  the  reso- 
lution a  new  departure  in  that  the  DAR 
never  has  enunciated  a  policy  in  the  civU 
rights  area. 

"We  felt  that  here  In  Iowa,  at  any  rate,  we 
ought  to  take  a  stand,"  Mrs.  Corey  said. 

Tbe  resolution  called  attention  to  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  equal  opportunity  and 
urged  those  rights  be  recognlaed  "beginning 
with  the  right  to  gain  recognition  as  an 
individual  on  his  personal  merit." 

In  another  resolution,  the  more  than  226 
delegates  also  declared  that  in  any  review 
of  the  treaty,  the  "Panama  Canal  Zone  miist 
not  be  Internationalized  and  must  remain 
under  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States." 

Tine  delegates  at  their  closing  session  also 
voted  to  "reatOrm  their  opposition  to  social- 


Ma  j.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Teece,  UJS.  Army, 
Retired 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  and  pf  the  Na- 
tion, Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Teece,  U5. 
Army,  retired,  is  being  honored  on  May 
2.  1964.  The  occasion  marks  his  retire- 
ment £is  vice  president  of  Fansteel  Metal- 
lurgical Corp.  of  North  Chicago,  IlL 
However,  General  Teece  is  receiving  rec- 
ognition for  much  more  than  tiis  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  business  execu- 
tive; he  is  being  honored  primarily  as  a 
military  and  civic  leader  whose  Influence 
in  the  community,  the  State,  and  Nation 
has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

As  an  18-year-old  lad  In  Kewanee, 
HI.,  Joseph  A.  Teece  heard  that  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Guard  was  being  called  to  Federal 
service.  He  left  work  at  once  to  answer 
the  cidl.  A  private  at  the  start  of  World 
War  I,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  as 
a  member  of  the  33d  Infantry  Ertvlsion 
in  the  American  Exi>edltionary  Force. 
Following  the  Armistice  he  served  in  the 
Army  of  Occm}atl(Mi. 

In  1924,  he  reenllsted  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  129th  Infantry 
Regiment  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  129th.  On  March  5, 
1941,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Teece  was  sigaln 
inducted  Into  Federal  service.  His  career 
In  World  War  II  is  a  saga  of  distinguished 
achievement.  He  saw  active  service  In 
north  Africa,  in  the  Asiatic -Pacific 
theater,  and  in  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
campaigns.  Later  he  served  more  than  2 
years  with  the  Nationalist  Army  in 
China. 

Wounded  in  the  north  African  cam- 
I^^,  he  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal.  General  Teece  has  also  been 
decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Sil- 
ver Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  EAME 
Theater  Ribbon  with  three  bronze  battle 
stars,  six  oversea  bars,  the  Victory 
Medal,  the  Illinois  Long  and  Honorable 
Service  Medal  with  Silver  Bar  and  Palm, 
and  two  decorations  frcxn  the  Chinese 
Combat  Command. 

Following  his  release  from  Federal 
service  in  May  1946,  General  Teece  was 
called  upon  to  command  the  44th  In- 
fantry Division  of  the  postwar  nilnob 
National  Guard.  Two  years  later  he  was 
given  the  additional  responsibility  of 
commanding  general  of  tnx^ps.  Illinois 


National  Guard,  filling  both  assignments 
until  1950  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
State  retired  list  as  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  line.  With  an  illustrious  mili- 
tary career  sparmlng  33  years  and  two 
great  wars,  General  Teece  turned  to  a 
new  career  in  civilian  life. 

CJeneral  Teece  waged  a  tireless  war 
against  prejudice  and  bigotry.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Commission  on  Human  Relations. 
He  has  been  awarded  a  citation  for  meri- 
torious service  by  the  Waukegan  Chap- 
ter of  B'nai  B'rith. 

In  the  past  14  years  General  Teece 
has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Fort  Sheridan  Chapter  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  as  president 
of  the  Waukegan-North  Chicago  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the 
North  Chicago  Rotary  Club,  and  orga- 
nizer of  Junior  Actiievement  of  Wauke- 
gan. Currently,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Waukegan  Port  Authority  and  Wauke- 
gan Airport,  a  director  of  the  Lake 
County  Civic  League  and  of  two  impor- 
tant citizens  groups  affiliated  with  Lake 
Forest  College.  He  holds  memberships 
in  other  civic  groups  Including  the  Dah- 
rlnger  Post,  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  this  record 
of  distinguished  service  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  Joseph  A.  Teece.  On  May  2, 1964, 
as  some  500  friends  and  admirers  gather 
at  this  affair  honoring  him,  I  know  that 
we — ^in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation — 
also  Join  in  honoring  this  citizen  and 
soldier. 


Address  of  Hon.  Rkhard  Boiling,  of 
Bfussoari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  3ICKLES 

or   UAXTd&NO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent speech,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Congressman  Bolling,  cited  a 
number  of  important  reasons  why  we  in 
Congress  carmot  be  content  to  rest  on  our 
laurels  because  of  the  beneficial  pro- 
grams enacted  in  the  "education  Con- 
gress of  1963."  As  he  so  cogently  points 
out  we  caiuiot  enter  the  space  age  with  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  educational 
facilities  and  teachers'  salaries  more 
suited  to  the  era  of  the  little  red  school- 
house.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues: 
Text  or  Remarks  by  Richakd  Bolling.  Con- 

CRESSlCAir,    FlTTH     DISTRICT,     MISSOURI,     BK- 

roRK  THE  Missouri  Aotjlt  Edtjcation  Asso- 
ciation, April  3,  1064,  St.  Loms,  Mo. 
Today  America  is  recM^hlng  for  the  stars. 
We  have  broken  thifc  bonds  that  have  tied 
man  to  the  earth  through  the  ages.  We  have 
sent  men  to  orbit  the  ftarth  In  tbe  silent 
spckce  outside  our  own  atmosphere.  And  be- 
fore this  decade  Is  finished  it  Is  very  likely 
that  man  will  travel  to  the  moon. 

After  that — who  knows?  No  dream  is  too 
big.  The  universe  Is  our  oj^ster.  Here  we 
stand  In  the  spring  ot  1964  with  head  tUted. 
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teachers  of  handicapped  children,  major  new 
provisions  for  expanding  and  updating  voca- 
tional education,  expansion  and  extension  of 
tile  Important  Watlonal  Defense  Education 
Act  and  substantial  assistance  to  collegea 
and  universiUes  for  construction  of  academ- 
ic facilities.  «*.»«cm 

This  latter  leglslaUon  has  been  cited  by 
President  Johnson  as  "the  most  significant 
educaUon  biU  passed  by  Congress  In  the 
history  of  tbe  Republic." 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  provided  for  »1J  billion  of  matching 
grants  and  loans  during  the  next  3  years  to 
assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
build  academic  facilities  so  that  they  may 
expand  their  emoUment  capacity.  It  pro- 
vides especially  for  strengthening  the  growth 
of  public  community  colleges  and  technical 
instituUons  and  for  the  expansion  of  erad- 
uate  facilities.  " 

As  President  Johnson  said  on  signing  this 
act:  "We  will  help  to  build  26  to  30  new 
public  community  colleges  every  year. 

"We  will  help  to  construct  the  technical 
institutes  that  are  needed  to  close  the  gap 
m   this   crucial   area   of    trained    manpower. 

"We  will  help  to  build  graduate  schools 
and  faculties  in  at  least  10  to  20  major  acad- 
emic  centers. 

"We  will  help  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Ubrary  facilities  In  our  own  universities  and 
colleges." 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It.  The  Higher 
Education  FacillUes  Act  of  1963  was  a  pretty 
good  bill.  But  let's  face  It.  It  was  not  the 
universal  cure-all  for  the  UU  facing  educa- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  teachers 
pay.  It  is  ludicrous  to  me  that  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  w#  turn  over  the  Nation's 
chUdren  are  among  the  lowest  paid  of  any 
professional  group  and  In  many  cases  are 
paid  less  than  semiskilled  workers. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  American 
parents  are  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  salary  for  classroom  teachers  in  the 
public  schooU  is  under  »8,000  a  year  In- 
cidentally, you  probably  know  that  the  aver- 
age in  Bflssouri  Is  only  $5,488.  well  below 
the  national  average. 

I  wish  I  coiUd  promise  you  that  Federal 
aid  to  teachers'  salaries  U  forthcoming 
There  are  many  of  us  in  Washington  who 
are  urging  such  legislation  but  the  facts 
compel  me  to  say  to  you  that  currently 
the  prospects  for  such  legislation  are  pretty 
remote  now.  ' 

But  I  am  optimistic  about  future  educa- 
tion legislation.  The  needs  In  the  field  have 
been  recognized,  as  was  demonstrated  with 
the  passage  of  last  year's  bill.  There  will 
be  more  legislation.    There  has  to  be 

As  long  as  youngsters  drop  out  of  school 
as  long  as  youths  are  deprived  of  a  college 
education  because  they  haven't  the  financial 
means   to   get   It;    as   long    as   students   are 
turned    away    from    overcrowded    campuses 
and  as  long  as  teachers  are  overworked  and 
underpaid    we    must    devote    all    the    time 
energy,    and   imagination   required    to   solve 
the  problem. 

Together  let  us  tear  down  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  create  an  educational 
launching  pad  befitting  our  bold  plans  for 
flight   into  the  future 


April  28 

Jersey.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  Atlantic  Crty 
Press  of  Atlantic  City,  for  the  wonderful 
144-page  heritage  edlUon  of  the  paper 
published  on  April  12.  Thla  edition  was 
the  largest  of  Its  kind  ever  attempted  in 
my  district  and  It  gave  a  vivid  portrayal 
of  the  historic  background  of  Atlantic 
Cape  May.  and  Cumberland  Cbunties' 
which  comprise  my  district,  as  weU  as' 
the  rich  heritage  of  surrounding  counties 
such  as  Ocean,  Salem,  and  Burlington 
as  well  as  New  Jersey  Itself,  on  this  its 
tercentenary  year. 

Many  of  the  best  writers  in  south  Jer- 
sey are  represented  In  this  gIganUc  effort 
and  the  material  and  pictures  used  show 
without  a  doubt  the  historic  Importance 
of  this  part  of  southern  Jersey,  not  only 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  pre-Rev- 
olutlon  days,  but  through  the  War  of 
of  1912.  the  Civil  War  and  the  recon- 
struction period. 

It  points  out  how  naUonally  known 
Industries  began  with  the  germ  of  a 
thought  bom  in  Egg  Harbor  City  and 
Vlneland,  and  how  one  man— Eugene 
Grace— the  son  of  a  small  village  store- 
keeper In  Cape  May  County  proved  that 
America  Is  still  the  great  land  of  oppor- 
tunity by  working  his  way  from  a  one- 
room  schoohwan  to  the  most  powerful 
steel  position  In  the  world. 

This  combined  effort  of  aU  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Aflantlc  City  Press  Is  to  be 
commended  as  a  civic  undertaking  to  tell 
the  world  In  picture  and  story  about  the 
sreat  coastal  countries  of  our  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  know  this  edition  will  be  cherished 
by  the  many  whose  ancestors  move 
through  Its  pages,  by  the  schools  for  Its 
educaUonal  value,  and  to  those  outside 
the  State  to  discover  our  many  moments 
of  great  history. 

Its  editor  In  chief.  William  McMahon 
deserves  credit  for  a  thorough  job  of  as- 
sembling this  great  historical  master- 
piece. I  found  this  edIUon  fascinating 
reading  and  I  again  want  to  congratu- 
late the  publishers  and  the  various  de- 
partments whose  combined  efforts  pro- 
duced one  of  the  truly  great  historical 
collections  of  my  district. 
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Mr.  OLENN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Second  District  of  New 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  9. 1  had  the  high  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  New  York  MIT 
alumni  center  dinner.  It  was  a  great 
honor  to  share  the  speaking  platform 
with  Dr.  J.  R.  Klllian.  Jr.,  one  of  the  out- 
standing scientists  In  the  United  States 
and  former  scientific  adviser  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

r>r.  Klllian 's  address  merits  the  close 
attention  of  all  who  are  Interested  in  sci- 
ence in  this  new  and  exciting  era  in 
which  we  now  live.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
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SIGNAL  Record  so  that  all  interested  may 
read  It: 
Thi  Innovation  Iitoustbt  in  Transition 
(By  J.  R.  KlUlan.  Jr.) 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  share  your  program 
this  evening  with  Congressman  Mn.i.m  and 
to  join  you  In  welcoming  him.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  and  as  chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, he  has  made  himself  a  legislative  ex- 
pert in  BCientlflc  and  technological  matters. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  committee  which 
he  chairs  has  worked  for  a  vrider  understand- 
ing In  Congress  of  the  ways  in  which  science 
and  technology  can  best  serve  the  national 
interest  and  has  sought  to  cultivate,  both 
within  and  without  Government,  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  wisdom  regarding  their  role 
in  our  society,  a  subject  on  which  Congress- 
man MnxEa  speaks  authoritatively  and  I, 
academically. 

Let  us  call  it  the  Innovation  Industry ' — 
shorthand  for  "research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation."  After  an  agonizingly  slow 
start  in  the  United  States  it  came  to  ma- 
turity In  World  War  II,  and  Its  decisive  con- 
tributions then  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
set  the  stage  for  the  spectacular  growth  it 
has  since  enjoyed. 

Today  it  is  an  $18  billion  industry  repre- 
senting nearly  3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  That  part  of  the  industry  devoted 
to  sclentlflce  research  and  development  alone 
engages  the  efforts  of  over  400,000  scientists 
and  engineers. 

The  growth  of  out  innovation  industry  is 
a  measiu^e  ol  the  progress  o<  the  United 
States  toward  becoming  a  research -based 
society.  From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic,  it  tias  been  recognised  that  knowl- 
edge is  power  and  that  the  Nation  grew 
stronger  by  taming  nature  than  it  could  by 
framing  ideologies.  So  today  we  have  the 
research  society,  affluent  In  the  production  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  dollars,  with  planned 
discovery,  innovation,  and  experiment  con- 
stantly renewing  its  vitality  and  harnessing 
the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the  present. 

When  we  think  of  research,  we  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  science  where  it  has  had  its 
greatest  exploitation;  yet  it  has  great  impor- 
tance in  other  fields.  Spurred  on  by  the 
spirit  and  successes  of  science,  the  social 
sciences  are  gaining  new  powers  and  useful- 
ness through  research,  affording  new  hope 
tbat  man  may  achieve  some  gains  in  under- 
standing himself  as  well  as  nature. 

The  art  of  management  provides  an  ex- 
ample. In  a  recent  article  ■  on  new  concepts 
of  management.  Profs.  Philip  E.  Slater  and 
Warren  G.  Bennis  observed:  "The  challenges 
facing  modem  enterprises  are,  at  base,  knowl- 
edge-gathering, truth-requiring'  dilemmas. 
The  processes  of  problem  solving,  conflict 
resolution,  and  recognition  of  dilemmas 
have  great  kinship  with  the  academic  piu*- 
sult  of  truth. 

"The  institution  of  science  Is  the  only 
institution  based  on  and  geared  for  change. 
It  is  built  not  only  to  adapt  to  change,  but 
to  overthrow  and  create  change.  So  it  is — 
and  will  be — with  modern  industrial  enter- 
prises." 

So  It  Is  and  will  be  Increasingly  wltli 
almost  every  department  of  our  national 
effort.  We  have  b\illt  a  great  and  growing 
"Industry"  the  output  of  which  is  a  high 
velocity  of  change  and  an  exponential 
growth  of  knowledge. 

During    this    period    of    rapid    growth    of 


>  Metaphorically  akin  to  the  "knowledge 
industry."  See  Machlup,  Prltz:  '"ITie  Produc- 
tion and  Distribution  of  Knowledge  in  the 
United  States."  Princeton  University  Press, 
1962. 

*  Harvard  Business  Review.  March-April 
1964,  pp.  51-59. 


scientific  research,  the  Government  has  be- 
come its  principal  source  of  ■upp<Mrt,  and 
the  Government's  Investment,  prompted 
mainly  by  the  requirements  of  defehse  and 
of  space  exploration,  has  now  grown  to  an 
annual  rate  of  flS  billion  (of  which  only 
about  $1.5  billion  is  for  basic  research.) 
Obviously  the  rate  of  growth  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  two  decades  cannot  con- 
tinue because  of  a  limit  on  bot):^  dollars 
and  men.  We  have.  In  fact,  reached  a  point 
where  clearly  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
to  take  stock.  Are  we  getting  our  money's 
worth?  Recognizing  that  the  recent  rate 
of  growth  will  probably  not  continue,  how 
much  additional  growth  should  we  accept? 
Under  conditions  of  lessened  growth,  how 
do  we  establish  priorities?  Are  there  im- 
balances in  our  total  effort?  These  ques- 
tions and  others  are  being  properly  asked 
today  by  Congress,  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  by  the  public.  They  are  also  being  asked 
by  the  scientific  commvuiity  Itself,  as  shown 
by  a  succession  of  reports  now  appearing 
which  deal  with  science  and  public  policy. 
One  waggish  scientist  has  likened  our  na- 
tional management  of  science  in  recent  years 
"to  a  ship  with  a  thousand  helms  all  con- 
nected to  one  rudder  with  rubber  bands." 
Somehow,  though,  the  ship  has  regularly 
made  port  with  highly  valuable  cargoes. 

This  period  of  transition  and  stocktaking 
is  crucial  for  the  future  of  science  in  the 
Nation,  and  it  is  of  the  utsnoet  infportance 
that  we  marshal  the  beet  wisdom  we  have 
to  shape  any  new  policies  that  appear  to 
be  needed,  especially  policies  relating  Gov- 
ernment to  science. 

In  the  spirit  ot  the  dialog  now  taking 
place,  let  me  make  some  personal  observa- 
tions about  factors  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
Important  as  wc  review  present  practices 
and  establish  future  goals. 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  United 
States  now  holds  world  leadership  in  sci- 
ence. American  science  today,  as  Duncan 
says  in  "Macbeth,"  is  "full  of  growing." 
Marked  both  by  fecundity  and  brilliance, 
our  effort  is  now  of  critical  size,  and  it 
represents  a  powerful  partnership  between 
science  and  engineering,  each  augmenting 
the  other.  While  not  enough,  we  have  uni- 
versity centers  of  science  and  engineering 
without  equal,  perhaps  in  the  world.  For- 
eign scientists  leave  their  home  countries 
to  take  advantage  of  the  intellectual  ex- 
citement, the  ambiance  of  freedom  and  es- 
teem for  science  they  find  here,  the  wealth 
of  equipment,  and  the  salubrious  research 
environment,  the  absence  of  snobbish  class 
distinctions  separating  science  and  engineer- 
ing. The  resulting  "brain  drain,"  or  "un- 
favorable balance  of  trade"  in  technical  per- 
sonnel, as  we  know,  has  become  a  political 
issue  for  at  least  one  of  our  allies. 

This  estimate  I  give  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  observation  made  by  the  economist 
Carl  Snyder  in  1902  that  one  could  search 
the  world's  scientific  literature  In  vain  for 
references  to  distinguished  American 
achievement.  Implicit  in  this  flourishing 
state  of  American  science,  however,  are  two 
implications  which  require  careful  consid- 
eration in  this  period  of  review  and  stock- 
taking. 

The  first  is  the  danger,  given  our  present 
strength,  that  we  may  rest  on  our  oars, 
thinking  that  the  race  Is  won.  Actually, 
we  may  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  un- 
exampled scientific  and  engineering  achieve- 
ment, on  the  threshold  of  an  Augustan  age 
of  unparalleled  creativity. 

With  the  future  so  promising,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  relax  our  scientific  effort  cs-  for 
timid  talk  about  having  reached  some  kind 
of  celling  in  our  upsurge  of  scientific  and 
technological  strength. 

The  second  hazard  is  that  our  present 
massive  effort  and  high  confidence  may  ob- 
scure weaknesses  still  present  in  our  pro- 
gram  and    lead    us   once   again   into   com- 


placency. Indeed  in  some  quarters,  the 
postsputnik  sense  of  urgency  having  sub- 
sided, we  seem  again  to  be  growing  smug 
about  our  strength.  As  obsn^ers  said  in 
the  midst  of  our  consternation  following 
sputnik,  we  shifted  overnight  from  apathy 
to  panic,  although  what  .had  happened 
hardly  warranted  such  an  extreme  reaction. 
I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  pendulum 
of  our  concern  has  now  swung  back  to  the 
contented  self-satisfaction  which  lulled  and 
charmed  us  during  the  months  prior  to 
October  1957. 

As  we  examln*  our  programs,  policies,  and 
attitudes  today,  we  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  importance  of  dampening  out 
these  extreme  oscillations  In  our  national 
attitude. 

Let  me  cite  three  examples  which  should 
give  us  pause  as  we  preen  ourselves  on  our 
scientific  leadership. 

The  first  is  the  competitive  strength  ol 
our  industrial  technology.  We  are  exper- 
iencing increasingly  able  competition  from 
abroad.  On  the  Continent,  industrial  re- 
search is  recapturing  much  of  Its  prewar 
vigor,  and  we  not  reports  in  our  professional 
press  describing  European  industrial  re- 
search as  an  "awakening  giant."  Britain  is 
currently  expending  about  2.7  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  research  anjj  development,  a  per- 
centage close  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  its  1964  report,  released  last  month,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
noted  evidence  that  our  margin  of  techno- 
logical superiority  may  be  diminishing  as 
other  nations  step  up  their  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  report  makes  the  further 
observation  that  despite  the  huge  size  of  our 
overall  effort,  our  current  level  and  alloca- 
tion of  "R.  &  D."  expenditures  may  be  in- 
adequate for  the  sustained  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  we  need  and  that  the  large 
increase  in  military  and  space  research  in  re- 
cent years  may  have  created  an  Imbalance 
In  the  allocation  of  our  research  tfilent  lead- 
ing to  a  shortchanging  of  research  in  some 
parts  of  the  private  sector. 

Despite  all  we  hear  to  the  contrary,  we 
have  not  yet  created  the  incentives  and  con- 
ditions which  would  lead  to  a  deep  penetra- 
tion of  research  and  development  into  ovir 
industrial  conununlty. 

As  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  pres- 
ent superiority  of  our  Industrial  technology, 
let  us  not  be  bemused  by  it-can 't-happen- 
here  complacency.  It  did  hai^>en  to  Britain 
about  100  years  ago.  Prior  to  1860  she  had 
undisputed  technological  leadership,  being 
the  home  of  the  industrial  revolution.  By 
1870  she  became  oontent,  however,  and  failed 
to  recognize  that  technology  required  cease- 
less development;  there  was  a  withering  of 
innovation  and  enterprise.  Meanwhile,  Ger- 
many was  discovering  the  contribution 
which  science  can  make  to  technology.  She 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  innovation 
industry,  her  universities  became  the  seed- 
beds of  new  Industry,  and  she  took  away 
from  Britain  world  leadership  in  industrial 
technology.     This  could  happen  here. 

A  second  example  is  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  undiminished  a  steady  input  of 
creative  ideas  in  our  advanced  weapons 
technology.  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear 
statements  about  our  having  reached  some 
kind  of  plateau  in  our  invention  and  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons.  I  dont  think 
we  have,  but  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  we  continue  a  high  level  of 
creative  activity  in  this  area.  The  cold  war 
is  not  over;  our  military  technology,  to  be 
superior  and  even  adequate  requires  unceas- 
ing technological  innovation  and  advance. 
There  has  been  no  partisanship  in  adhering 
to  a  national  military  policy  that  calls  for 
us  to  maintain  a  margin  of  superiority  as 
the  best  means  for  preserving  the  peace  and 
making  progress  toward  safe  arms  limitation. 
This  margin,  however,  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  an  advsincing  military  technology. 
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money  and  essential  venture  capital.  In  a 
way  not  usually  appropriate  for  Government 
funds,  they  can  assist  the  emerging  young 
scientist  and  the  promising  new  Idea.  In  our 
private  Institutions  they  provide  the  core 
support  that  is  essential  for  stability  and  in- 
dependence and  the  pursuit  of  long-term 
goals.  They  help  In  protecting  the  freedom 
of  science  which  is  essential  for  its  strength 
and  integrity.  In  all  these  ways,  private 
funds  Increase  the  return  on  the  large  public 
funds  which  the  scale  and  imporUnce  of 
science  now  require  in  the  national  Interest. 
Let  us  not  forget,  too.  that  it  was  private 
funds  that  largely  created  the  great  graduate 
schools  In  private  universities  which  provided 
the  largest  number  of  centers  of  strength 
which  the  Government  turned  to  when  it  be- 
gan to  provide  funds  to  strengthen  science 
Thus  private  funds— plus  State  funds  In  the 
great  State  universities — provided  the  es- 
sential base  for  a  great  Federal  research  pro- 
gram and  thus  ampllfled  its  effectiveness 
This  continues. 

In  my  Judgment,  then,  a  sound  national 
policy  for  science  must  call  for  the  Increase 
and  creative  use  of  funds  from  foundations, 
corporations,  and  individuals,  along  with 
Government  support,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  policy  should  en- 
courage and  facilitate  this  private  support. 

The  recent  success  of  a  number  of  major 
universities  in  raising  large  capital  funds 
from  private  sources  has  dramatically  proved 
that  private  support  is  not  drying  up.  I  need 
only  recall  MIT's  recent  success  in  raising 
•98  million  of  private  money— an  outcome 
of  Immense  significance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  MIT  U  also  a  major  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  for  research. 

Second,  there  Is  the  vital  requirement  that 
excellence  be  the  touchstone  of  our  national 
research  planning.  As  the  Presidents  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  has  emphasized, 
"In  science  the  excellent  is  not  Just  better 
than  the  ordinary;  it  is  almost  all  that  mat- 
ters. It  U  therefore  fundamental  that  this 
country  should  energetically  sustain  and 
strongly  reinforce  flrst-rate  work  where  it 
now  exists."  In  the  support  of  research,  ad- 
herence to  this  policy  by  Government  agen- 
cies has  been  a  major  factor  In  giving  U.S. 
science  world  leadership. 

In  continuing  to  reinforce  existing  centers 
of  strength,  we  must  also  create  new  ones. 
We  need  more  graduate  schools  of  science 
and  engineering  as  good  as  the  best  we  now 
have.  We  achieve  these,  not  by  diminishing 
the  strength  or  support  of  the  existing  great 
centers  of  strength  but  by  encouraging  oth- 
ers to  develop.  The  program  of  Instittitlonal 
grants  initiated  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Is  one  way  of  beginning  to  build 
new  centers  of  strength  and  to  achieve  a 
wider  diffusion  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
This  is  not  done  by  building  on  weak- 
ness. It  is  done  rather  by  Identifying  those 
Institutions  which  have  shown  the  initiative 
and  mobilized  the  support  to  strengthen 
themselves.  More  constituencies — communi- 
ties and  SUtes — should  determinedly  set 
about  to  strengthen  their  Institutions  to  the 
point  where  sources  cf  funds,  public  and  pri- 
vate, can  justify  helping  them  grow  stronger 
still. 

Third,  imiversities  have  an  urgent  respon- 
sibility, now  that  the  volume  of  research  they 
conduct  has  grown  so  great,  to  conduct  and 
control  it  so  that  It  clearly  fulfills  Its  educar 
tlonal  functlcm.  It  Is  my  deep  conviction. 
bom  of  firsthand  experience,  that  basic  re- 
search In  the  university  can  serve  to 
strengthen  all  of  its  educational  activities 
but  eqjecially  xindergraduate  education.  I 
do  not  agree  with  many  current  statements 
that  the  great  Increase  In  basic  research  in 
recent  years  carries  with  It  an  inevitable 
diversion  of  Interest,  talent,  and  creative 
ideas  from  undergraduate  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
presence  of  a  vigorous  basic  research  pro- 
gram can  serve  to  Invigorate  undergraduate 


teaching.  Our  unlversiUes  have  a  superb 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  penetraUon  of 
research  into  the  undergraduate  domain  and 
to  release  the  full  potential  of  this  research 
to  enrich  the  teaching  and  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  creaUve  vigor  for  both  stu- 
dents and  staff  In  undergraduate  programs 

I  do  not  exaggerate  or  boast  when  I  re- 
marlc  that  MIT  Is  devoting  Intense  efforts 
to  be  great  in  teaching  as  well  as  research, 
that  it  has  become  a  national  center  Uit 
curriculum  innovation  and  reform,  and  that 
its  efforts  encompass  teaching  ranging  from 
the  elementary  school  to  college. 

I  turn  next  to  manpower  utilization,  one 
of  the  areas  most  requiring  attention  now 
that  we  are  sponsoring  such  vast  R&D 
efforts 

The  way  sclentisis  and  engineers  deploy 
themselves  and  are  utilized  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  way  we  allot  our  research  and 
development  dollar,  although  the  two  of 
course,  are  linked. 

About  60  percent  of  all  of  the  scienUsts 
and  engineers  In  "R.  ti  D."  in  the  United 
States  are  working  wholly  or  in  part  on  proj- 
ects or  programs  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  obviously  im- 
portant that  Government  must  try  to  avoid 
policies  or  procedures  which  may  lead  to 
inefficient  deployment.  biUldlng  up  one  area 
at  the  expense  of  another,  stockpiling,  and 
so  on.  When  considering  the  launching  of 
big  programs  requiring  large-scale  research 
and  development,  the  Government,  In  ad- 
vance, should  count  the  cost  in  manpower 
We  now  are  in  an  era  when  Government  de- 
cisions can  affect  small  armies  of  scientists 
and  engineers. 

We  urgently  need  more  information  about 
manpower  utilization.  So  far  we  have  had 
to  make  decisions  based  on  hunches,  intui- 
tion, or  fragmentary  data. 

In  this  random  list  of  problem  areas,  I 
oome  finally  to  the  problem  of  achieving  good 
management  in  all  institutions,  public  and 
private,  of  our  massive  innovation  Industry 
This  need  for  good  management  becomes  the 
more  urgent  In  this  period  of  translUon  when 
our  rate  of  growth  will  probably  be  slowed 
and  the  problem  of  priorities,  of  responsible 
scientific  choice,  will  become  crucial.  Which 
big  project  will  we  undertake  and  which  re- 
ject or  defer?  How  do  we  achieve  a  proper 
balance  between  basic  research,  which  over 
so  long  a  time  we  neglected,  and  applied  re- 
search and  development? 

In  the  Government  these  questions  will 
have  to  be  answered  by  both  executive  and 
legislative  processes,  but  great  responsibility 
must  Inevitably  fall  upon  the  science  ad- 
ministrators and  their  advisers.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  recent  years  In  creat- 
ing the  necessary  poets,  such  as  assistant 
secretaries  for  research  and  development, 
and  generally  upgrading  the  administrative 
competence  available  for  handling  the  mas- 
sive Government  program,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  Government  faces  a  hard  struggle 
to  recruit  competent  technical,  supervisory, 
and  managerial  talent.  It  constantly  is  up 
against  a  dangerous  weakening  of  Its  man- 
agement strength,  largely  because  pay  scales 
and  personnel  policies  are  inadequate  and 
technically  competent  administrators  are 
hard  to  attract  and  hold.  Science  admin- 
istrators, managers  who  possess  a  combina- 
tion of  technological  mastery  and  adminis- 
trative skill,  project  engineers,  and  research 
directors — all  these  are  extremely  scarce 
today.  More  and  better  ones  can  do  much 
to  Improve  the  FMeral  as  well  as  the  indus- 
trial R.  tt  D.  program. 

The  advisory  committees  and  other  me- 
chanisms dra  .ving  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Nation's  sclentlfle  community  have  served 
the  Government  brilliantly  In  recent  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  U  subject, 
however,  to  InevlUble  constraints. 
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Some  of  these  constraints  arise  out  of 
the  Inevitable  institutionalization  that 
comes  with  time  and  the  growth  of  pro- 
grams. In  effect,  it  appears  in  both  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Government  scientific  ac- 
tivities. Scientific  advisory  procedures  that 
In  the  beginning  were  effectively  Informal 
tend  to  become  more  formalized  and  conse- 
quently less  unlnhlbltedly  creative. 

So  great  is  the  Government's  reliance  on 
these  advisory  mechanisms  that  they  have 
been  asked  to  carry  Increasing  responsibili- 
ties for  the  mohitoring  and  appraising  of 
Government  programs,  for  advice  on  the 
selection  of  projects,  and  for  responding  to 
the  important  needs  of  Congress.  We  need 
to  give  careful  attention  to  the  Invention 
of  ways  whereby  Government  advisers  can 
perform  these  monitoring  and  appraisal  re- 
sponsibilities and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
source  of  creative  Ideas.  An  occasional  ad 
hoc  group  working  full  time  for  a  limited 
period,  such  as  the  technological  capabili- 
ties pcmel  of  the  mid -fifties,  Is  one  way  to 
introduce  and  appraise  fresh  Ideas.  Ad- 
visory committees  should  be  rotated  and 
full-time  summer  study  panels  further  util- 
ized. In  all  of  the  many  relationships  which 
the  Government  has  with  research  establish- 
ments and  other  sources  of  creative  scien- 
tific activity.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
while  the  Government's  Interests  must  be 
carefully  protected  by  proper  supervision 
and  control,  such  supervision  and  control, 
not  skillfully  handled,  can  reduce  the  pro- 
ductivity of  scientists  and  engineers. 

I  retium,  in  conclusion,  to  my  earlier  sur- 
mise tlfat  we  have  an  "untransacted  destiny" 
in  science.  Unless  we  burke  the  chance,  we 
may  be  luherlng  in  a  golden  age  with  unex- 
ampled benefits  for  human  welfare. 

The  United  States,  with  the  scientific 
strength  it  has  built  In  the  past  several 
decades,  has  the  resources  and  momentum 
to  play  a  central  role  In  this  achievement — 
unless  we  have  a  loss  of  nerve  or  make  deci- 
sions which  hamper  or  dampen  Innovation. 
If  we  continue  to  evolve  policies,  especially 
Government  policies  which  release  the  full 
creative  scientific  and  technological  poten- 
tial of  the  Nation,  we  have  before  us  the 
power  to  shape  a  great  society,  a  research- 
oriented  society  In  which  no  man  need  work 
at  less  than  his  full  potential  and  all  men 
can  have  the  profound  experience  of  each 
being  creative  In  his  own  way. 

It  was  not  a  boasting  scientist,  but  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
last  October  at  the  centennial  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  who  said.  "In 
the  years  since  man  unlocked  the  power 
stored  within  the  atom,  the  world  has  made 
progress,  halting  but  effective,  toward  bring- 
ing that  power  under  human  control,  llie 
challenge,  in  short,  may  be  our  salvation. 
As  we  begin  to  master  the  potentialities  of 
modem  science,  we  move  toward  a  new  era 
in  which  science  can  fulfill  Its  creative 
promise  and  help  bring  into  existence  the 
happiest  society  the  world  has  ever  known. 
I  think  that  never  In  the  history  of  science 
has  the  time  been  brighter,  the  need  been 
greater,  for  cooperation  between  those  of 
us  who  work  in  Government,  and  those  who 
work    In    laboratories." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  EUJBWORTH.    Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 


the  Record.  I  include  the  following  policy 
statement^  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 
Area  Chamber  of  Cotnmerce  regarding 
Federal  urban  renewal  programs.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  Breidenthal, 
president,  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  has 
taken  a  strong  policy  position  opposing 
the  position  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  The  community 
leaders  of  Kansas  City,  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  so  much  for  all  the  citizens 
of  that  great  community,  in  so  many 
ways,  are  to  be  commended  for  the  clarity 
of  their  vision  and  courage  in  taking  this 
position. 

I  include  their  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Policy    Statement    of    the    Kansas    City, 
Kans.,   Akea  Chamber   of   Commerce   Re- 
garding Federal  Urban  Renewal  Programs 
The  Ka"<M*J»  City,  Kans..  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  opposes  the  action  taken  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
In  urging  elimination  of  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams currently  in  effect. 

While  in  agreement  with  the  concept  of 
State  and  local  communities  accepting  re- 
sponslbUity  for  projects  of  this  type,  we 
believe  such  action  Is  premature  and  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  our  citizens,  and,  fur- 
ther, not  feasible  until  means  are  devised  for 
restoring*  to  local  governments  the  financial 
means  for  Implementing  such  redevolpment 
programs. 

PubUc  programs  such  as  urbttn  renewal 
and  related  activities  have  been  a  stimulant 
to  local  ccnnmunlty  upgrading  and  caused 
considerable  Investment  of  private  funds  In 
local  areas  tiius  serving  as  a  fact<H'  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  total  cranmunity 
growth. 

As  a  nation  we  are  today  faced  with  the 
continuing  problem  of  neighborhood  blight 
and  downtown  deterioration  which  directly 
affects  a  vast  number  of  our  citizens.  Un- 
less a  program  Is  maintained  that  wUl  con- 
tinually attack  the  problem,  the  Nation  will 
be  faced  with  a  situation  of  catastrophic 
blight  which  will  virtually  choke  off  the 
commercial  and  industrial  vitality  and 
growth  of  the  local  communities. 

While  we  recognize  and  hope  that  local 
and  State  governments  will  eventuaUy  be 
in  a  position  to  assume  full  responslblUty 
for  financing  of  urban  renewal  programs 
within  the  home  communities,  we  realize 
that  cxirrently  this  Is  an  impractlctd  situa- 
tion and  has  every  indication  of  being  so 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Many  States  have 
enabling  legislation  which  authorizes  local 
urban  redevelopment  projects  financed  lo- 
cally; however,  until  such  time  as  this  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  Nation,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Federal  urban  renewal  programing 
continue. 

The  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  position  on  urban  renewal  favors : 

(1)  Retention  of  the  existing  program- 
ing of  urban  renewal  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Urbcm  Renewal 
Administration  and  related  agencies. 

(2)  Oontlnuatlab  of  the  present  sharing 
of  urban  renewal  costs  by  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

(3)  Providing  a  means  tor  local  communi- 
ties to  have  access  to  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  for  planning  purposes. 

(4)  Development  of  plans  which  will  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  entire  community  to 
upgrade  living  standards  and  business  and 
commercial  activity  on  a  cooperative  basis 
through  urban  renewal,  private  development, 
and  private  financing. 

The  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  Area  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  therefore  urges  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Unltecl  States  to  reconsider  its  position  on 
urbfux  renewal  so  as  not  to  cause  an  elimina- 
tion of  this  program  which  would  create  an 


undue  hardship  for  the  many  local  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  currently  expe- 
riencing successful  community  development 
programs. 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Area  Chanaber  of  Com- 
merce this  24th  day  of  AprU  1964. 


Beef  Import  Issue  in  the  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Guthrian  of  Guthrie  Cen- 
ter and  on  which  I  shall  not  elaborate  as 
it  speaks  for  itself  clearly,  correctly,  and 
concisely. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Beet  Import  Isstte  in  the  Election 
One  of  our  good  farmer  friends  was  In  the 
office  last  week  and  In  effect  he  said  "•  •  • 
Why  get  so  excited  about  this  beef  Imput- 
ing •  •  •  it's  only  accounted  1<x  a  small  part 
of  the  drop  •  •  •  and  we  have  to  do  business 
with  other  countries,  too." 

We  agreed  that  it  was  only  part  of  the 
trouble,  too  many  heavy  cattle  was  also 
important.  And  we  agreed  that  we  have  to 
trade  with  other  coimtrles. 

But  If  we  wanted  to  dump  beef,  mutton. 
I>erk,  or  chicken,  we  couldn't  go  to  Australia 
with  it.  Their  meat  Import-export  laws  are 
on  a  one-way  basts — all  the  meat  going 
out  and  the  money  coming  In. 

The  American  cattle  feeders  buy  or  raise 
their  calves  without  any  guarantees.  They 
take  them  to  the  market  and  say,  "What  will 
you  give  me?"  And  at  the  same  time  foreign 
packers  exix>rt  meat  here  and  say  to  the  dis- 
tributors. "Buy  this  Instead.  It's  cheaper." 
We  have  a  token  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  which  they  have  volun- 
teered to  add  only  3.7  percent  beef  Imports 
per  year  Increase  to  their  splrallng  1962-63 
levels.  But  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  other 
countries  from  supplying  us  In  unlimited 
amounts,  or  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  It 
through  our  regular  whcriesale  and  retail 
trade  channels. 

Senator  Hruska,  RepuMlcan,  of  Nebraska. 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the  U.8.  Senate  that 
would  have  cut  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  Im- 
ports b€ick  to  the  Average  of  the  1958 
through  1963  levels.  This  would  have  kept 
Imports  at  about  6V^  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

The  bUl  was  defeated  46  to  44.  The  John- 
son administration,  including  Agriculture 
Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman,  xised  their  In- 
fluence to  keep  the  high  Imports.  Repub- 
lican Senators  voted  for  reducing  Imports 
by  a  margin  of  24  to  4,  but  couldn't  over- 
come 42  Etemocratlc  Senators  who  voted 
against  It.  Thus  the  attempt  to  reduce  im- 
ports was  defeated  46  to  44. 

Also  over  the  protests  of  26  of  the  33 
Republican  Senators,  62  oT  67  Democratic 
Senators  voted  through  the  cotton-wheat 
bin.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  calls  for  paying  »45  to  »66 
per  acre  for  the  retirement  of  2.3  million 
acres  of  land  now  planted  to  cotton.  And 
the  producers  can  turn  right  around  and 
plant  those  "retired"  acres  to  soybeans,  feed 
grains,  and  even  wheat. 

And  the  Des  Moines  Register  published  an 
editorial  criticizing  Iowa  Senators  Jack 
MxLLER  and  Bourke  Hickenlooper  for  vot- 
ing for  a  reduction  In  beef  imports. 
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Peoru,  in.,  Stt  dent  Is  FirsI  Ncfro  Girl  To 
Wn  ilT  SckoUrskv 

EXTENS  ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

•HON.  RGBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  muKoiB 
IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadi  ly.  April  2i.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL ,    Mr.  %)eaker,  I  am  vei7 
happy  today  Xn  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  a  fine  young 
RlchwoodB    m^    Sefaocrf    senior    frcxn 
Pe(»ia,  ni^  haj    become  the  first  Negro 
giii  to  receive  i  schtdardilp  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Instl  ute  of  Technology.  Upon 
receiving  the  tews,  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  pictured  J  amlfer  Rudd  in  her  sci- 
ence laboratory  and  ran  a  feature  article 
telling  of  her  ex  ?loit8.   It  is  most  notable 
that  of  the  3.50i  ^  undergraduate  students 
at  MIT.  there  ire  only  100  women  at- 
tending this  gr»t  institution  of  higher 
learning,  but  ev  m  more  Important.  Jen- 
nifer is.  as  I  nentioned.  the  very  first 
Negro  girl  in  tt  e  annals  of  the  school's 
history  to  win  s  ich  a  scholarship.    Jen- 
nifer Rudd  will.  I  am  sure,  excell  in  her 
chosen  field  anc  we  are  mighty  proud  to 
have  her  as  a  (onstituent  and  do  con- 
gratulate her  u  pon  her  fine  record  of 
achievement.   Im-.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  ftisert  the  full  text  of  the 
article  at  this  pc  nt: 

Tom   Nbqko   Gnu     W»8   ICT    Scholarship 

(By  Jean  Bodd) 

A  Rich  woods  Hi  |h  School  senior,  one  of  10 

children  in  her  fi  mlly,  has  beoocne  the  first 

Negro  girl  ever  ti  i  receive  a  scholarship  to 

the  IfCassachuaetti    Institute  of  Technology. 

She  is  Jennifer  1  ludd.  18-year-<^d  daughter 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  Ony  S.  Rudd.  603  Bmbert 

Place,  and  one  oi  the  top  10  percent  of  the 

Slchwoods  gradua  ing  class. 

MTT.  often  conf  Idered  to  be  the  leading 
setenoe  and  engln«  erlng  scboof  tn  the  United 
Ststas.  has  an  em  oUmect  which  is  97  per- 
cent male.  Of  tbe  S.600  undergraduate  stu- 
dents ttiere.  only  1  N)  are  wocneo. 
Jennifer  had  a  cJ  loioe  o*  three  colleges,  but 
' the  one  at  C  unbrldge. 


"I  preferred  MIT  because  I  think  it's  the 
best  institutloQ  of  learning  In  the  country  ■' 
Jennifer  aald.  "It  vlrtuaUy  creates  an  at- 
mosphere of  earnest  study." 

Roland  Greeley,  director  of  admissions  at 
MIT.  said  the  school  was  pleased  that  Jenni- 
fer choee  to  go  there.  He  said  his  reoords 
Indicate  that  MIT  has  never  before  had  a 
Negro  girl  student  on  a-  scholarship. 

"About  half  of  the  freshmen  stxidents  male 
and  female,  attend  MIT  on  scholarships." 
said  Greeley.  "There  are  some  100  freshmen 
here  now  with  40  to  45  of  them  female  • 

Said  Jennifer: 

"I  really  don't  know  what  specific  area  of 
study  I  will  pursue.  It's  too  soon  to  know. 
That  will  come  with  experience  and  knowl- 
edge gained  along  the  way." 

She  plans  to  major  In  science  and  math- 
ematics. 

"My  ambition  is  to  live  a  life  and  do  the 
work  that  will  serve  God  in  a  way  that  U 
pleasing  to  Him."  she  said.     "My  aim  for  a 
good  education  Is  to  benefit  not  only  my  race 
but  tobeneflt  pet^le  of  all  races." 

Her  father,  an  architect  with  the  firm 
Phillip  &  Swager.  was  the  one  who  In- 
fiuenced  her  toward  getting  the  "beet  educa- 
tion," she  said.  The  Rudd  family  Includes 
four  boys  and  six  girls. 

Her  long  list  of  accomplishments  are 
enough  to  sweU  the  pride  of  any  parent  or 
student  or  coomi unity. 

She  was  president  of  her  eighth  grade  class 
at    Hlnee    Grade    School;    secretary    of    her 
sophomore   class  at  Rlchwoods.  member   of 
the  Student  CouncU  in  her  Junior  year-  presi- 
dent  of   the   Spanish   Club   her   sophomore 
year;  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
member  of  Junior  Aclilevement;  and  Royal - 
ettes— a   baton   twirling   group;    member   of 
Girl  Scouts;  cowlnner  of  the  1964  DAR  and 
SAR  awards;  cowlnner  of  the  Bauscih  &  Lomb 
Honorary    Science    Award;     winner    of    the 
Sterling  Merit  Award;  and  one  of  the  winners 
of  the  Illlnote  State  Scholarship  Commission 
Every  Saturday  Jenmf er  helps  the  Reverend 
Vincent    Dietzen    in    a    phonics    class    for 
yotmger    children    at    St.    Joseph's    Roman 
Catholic  rectory.     She  is  a  member  of  St 
Thomas  Ohtirch  in  Peoria  Heights  and  works 
in   the   Rlchwoods   library   two  mcmlnm   a 
week. 

She  enjoys  Jaaa  music,  art.  cooltlng  and 
sewing,  swimming,  golf,  and  Ice  skating  "I 
dldnt  get  to  play  much  golf  last  summer, 
but  I  have  my  own  clubs  and  daddy  has 
promised  to  take  me  out  more  often  this 
year."  she  said. 

Her  favorite  TV  show  Is  "College  Bowl' 
and  she  said  she  answered  seven  of  the  ques- 
tions on  Siuiday — "My  lieet  day." 

Jennifer  hssitated  at  questions  on  poll- 
tics,  but  said.  -1  ttolnk  I  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent voter  when  I'm  allowed  to  vote." 

She  wants  a  Job  in  a  laboratory  this  srrni- 
mer  to  help  with  college  expenses.  "Just  any 
kind  of  Job  will  do,"  she  said. 

Her  goal?  "To  do  my  beet  in  life— to  get 
a  good  education  and  do  with  it  the  best  I 
can." 
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Federal  Water  Resource  Projects 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HOLL,  JR, 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  legislative  catastrophes  which 
could  befall  my  district  and  my  State  is 
represented  by  H.R.  9032.  which  changes 
the  criteria  for  Justification  of  Pederal 
water  resource  projects. 

This  legislation  and  the  policy  It  con- 


tains would  kill  for  all  time  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  and  developing  the 
great  Interior  rivers  of  Missouri,  the 
Grand,  the  Chariton  and  Little  Charlton 
the  Platte,  the  Meramec,  Pishing  River' 
and  others. 

It  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  new  cost-benefit  policy  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  9032  Is  a  disaster  for 
Missouri  and  for  every  other  State  in 
the  Nation  dependent  on  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  Its  water  resources  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  people. 

The  St.  Joseph  News-Press  recently 
criticized  H.R.  9032  editorlaUy  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  editorial : 

Backers  of  the  Grand  River  Basin  develop- 
ment program,  and  similar  proposed  water 
resoiirces  projects  throughout  the  State  are 
greaUy  disturbed  over  a  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  Washington.  The  bUl  (H.R.  9033)  pro- 
vides for  extensive  local  participation  in  any 
such  projects  which  were  not  authorize*  by 
Congress  prior  to  January  1, 1963. 

"Local."  in  the  instance,  means  either  the 
Immediate  area  or  the  State  must  come  up 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  For 
the  Grand  River  project,  it  is  estimated  the 
local  cost  under  this  bill  would  run  any- 
where from  »U  to  936  million.  Obviously 
this  type  of  money  could  not  be  raised  in 
north  Missouri  on  a  subscription  basis  And 
the  State  at  this  time,  even  if  the  money 
were  available  in  Jefferson  City,  has  no  law  to 
permit   such   appropriations. 

The  seven-reservoir  Grand  River  project 
now  Is  being  studied  by  agencies  which  would 
be  affected,  and  by  the  Governors  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  Only  after  the  approval  from 
these  agencies  and  individuals  can  Congress 
consider  the  plan,  and  possibly  authorize  It 
As  the  proposal  now  stands,  the  estimated 
cost  of  more  than  $376  million  would  be 
borne  almost  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  only  local  cost  would  be  for  levee 
works,  not  for  the  reservoir  construction. 

Tlie  chances  for  congressional  authorlaa- 
tlon  of  the  Grand  River  project  look  very 
good  at  this  time.     Senators  Stuast  Stmiko- 
TON  and  Edwaso  V.  Long,  and  Congressman 
Wn.LiAM  R.  KxTLL  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.     Public  opinion  throughout  north 
Missouri  seems  strongly  in  favor.     The  big- 
gest single  obstacle,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
only    a    potential    obstacle,    may    be    House 
bill    9032.     Should    it    be   approved— and    it 
has   administration   backing — it  would   cer- 
taliUy   delay,    and    would    possibly   kUl    the 
Grand  River  Basin  proposals.    But  lest  back- 
ers of  the  Grand  River  program  be  discour- 
aged. It  should  be  noted  this  bill  still  is  in 
committee.    Whether  it  ever  will  become  law 
Is    questionable.     Senator    Stminotok    has 
announced  his  opposition  to  it.    It  is  under- 
stood Senator  Long  and  Congressman  Hmx 
also  are  opposed.     The  bill  may  well  be  killed 
in  committee. 

The  bill  has  one  apparent  good  point,  but 
It  has  many  bad  featvu-es.  Its  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  "unUorm  policy"  for  allocation 
of  costs  and  benefits  on  Federal  multi- 
purpose water  resources  projects  thiat  in- 
clude recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits. Certain  costs  which  have  in  the  past 
been  charged  against  the  General  Treasury 
would  be  charged  "locally."  either  to  the 
region  directly  involved  or  to  the  State. 

The  advantage  of  a  bill  like  this  is  appar- 
ent. It  would  kill  some  of  the  clear  "pork 
barrel"  projects  which  have  little  real  bene- 
fit. Everyone  wants  something  when  the 
Pederal  Government  la  going  to  pay  all  of 
the  costs.  But  with  this  ons  advantage, 
there  are  multiple  disadvantages.  The  bill 
might  be  likened  to  killing  a  person  to  get 
rid  0*  hU  cold.  It  sure  gets  rid  of  the  oold. 
but  the  bad  effects  outweigh  the  good. 


What  are  the  bad  effects?  First,  not  only 
would  such  a  bill  kill  the  "pork  barrel"  proj- 
ects, it  would  vlrtiially  kill  all  legitimate 
projects.  The  Grand  River  Basin  proposals, 
where  benefits  would  be  $1.60  for  every  91 
cost,  fit  into  this  category.  How  can  regions 
or  even  States  be  expected  to  come  up  with 
the  multiple  millions?  Second,  why  pen- 
alize the  States  which  are  already  behind  in 
water  resources  development?  Similar  proj- 
ects in  Nebraska.  Kansas.  South  Dakota. 
Arkansas,  and  other  States  have  been  paid 
for  in  Federal  funds.  Why  change  policy 
at  this  time  to  further  delay  the  States  al- 
ready far  behind  in  this  area?  And  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  Federal  dollars 
spent  to  conserve  our  water  supply,  so  it  can 
meet  future  anticipated  demands,  are  dollars 
well  spent. 


H.R.  9903 


H.R.  9903  In  its  present  form  and  exert  every 
effort  to  have  the  bill  either  returned  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee or  tabled  permanently  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  Coal  Association  in 
Cleveland.  April  17,  1964: 
Resolxttion  of  th«  Ohio  Coax.  Association, 
Adopted  in  Cleveland,  Afsil  17,  1964 

Whereas  the  so-called  Transportation  Act 
of  1004  (HJl.  9903).  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives, was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  In  absence 
of  public  hearings  on  its  most  controversial 
provlsionfr— a  procedure  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  traditional  and  accepted  standards 
of  equitable  legislative  action;  and 

Whereas  HJl.  9903  provides  for  repeal  of 
the  commodities  clause  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  a  law  enacted  in  1906  after 
prolonged  careful  study  and  properly  con- 
ducted hearings  produced  Incontrovertible 
evidence  that  grave  abvises  and  violations  of 
America's  competitive  system  occur  when 
railroads — operating  under  the  privilege  of 
public  utility  status — are  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  the  mining,  transportation,  and  mar- 
keting of  their  own  products;  and 

Whereas  HJl.  9903  further  provides  for  re- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  higher  shipping  costs 
for  coal  moving  by  water  transportation,  and 

Whereas  such  Injudicious  and  improperly 
contrived  legislation  would  seriously  impair 
Ohio's  coal  industry  and  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  economy  of  mining  communi- 
ties; and  ' 

Whereas  the  president  of  a  leading  mid- 
western  railroad  has  publicly  stated  that 
HJl.  9903  would  be  detrimental  to  some  car- 
riers; and 

Whereas  opposition  has  also  been  expressed 
by  grain  shippers  and  farmer  organizations 
as  well  as  by  sand,  gravel,  and  other  pro- 
ducers of  bulk  commodities:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  Coal  Association 
implores  members  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  refuse  to  move  HJl.  9903  to  the 
House  floor  unless  and  until  it  is  returned  to 
the  original  committee  for  necessary  revi- 
sion— ^under  time-honored  rules  of  procedure, 
including  public  hearings  on  all  sections 
in  question;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Ohio  Coal  Association 
request  by  copy  of  this  statement  that  all 
members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  In  the  House 
and  Senate  make  known  their  opposition  to 


A  Connecticat  Scholar  Looks  at  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooNNBcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insei-t  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
excellent  article  published  in  the  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Hartford  Coiirant  on 
Sunday.  April  26,  1964.  The  article  is 
written  by  the  well-known  newspaper- 
man, Joe  De  Bona,  who  is  the  Courant's 
correspondent  tn  the  New  London-Gro- 
ton  area  of  Connecticut  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  De  Bona's  article  is  based  on  an 
interview  he  had  with  Dr.  Odell  Shep- 
ard,  who  is  presently  engaged  in  the 
writing  of  a  definitive  history  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  a  city  which  dates  back 
to  1646  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Nation.  Dr.  Shepard  is  a  great  scholar, 
a  former  piofessor  of  English,  a  noted 
historian  and  writer,  a  poet  and  novelist, 
author  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  biog- 
raphy, a  philosopher,  and  a  former  Dem- 
ocratic Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut during  the  years  1941^3.  The  arti- 
cle is  most  Interesting,  particularly  Dr. 
Shepard's  philosophical  views  mentioned 
at  the  conclusion. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

A    Visit    With    Odell    Shepard:     Scholar 
AT    Work 
(By  Boe  De  Bona) 

(Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  ex-public  of- 
ficial, now  abeorbed  in  his  "most  significant" 
project,  looks  at  the  philosophy  of  writing,  at 
history  and  life.) 

At  the  age  of  79.  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
Odell  Shepard,  former  Trinity  College  pro- 
fesscHT  and  once  Lieutenant  Governed  ot  Con- 
necticut, is  tackling  with  all  his  creative 
energy  what  he  believes  may  be  the  longest, 
the  last,  and  most  significant  literary  work 
of  his  distinguished  career. 

It's  hard  work,  too— a  dttchdigging,  ener- 
vating sort  of  Job. 

Dr.  Shepard.  in  collaboration  with  his  son, 
WUlard.  Is  writing  a  definitive  "History  of 
New  Lon4pn."  To  compound  the  inherent 
difficulties,  he  intends  that  this  book  be 
read  and  enjoyed — not  shoved  into  the  base- 
ment stacks  of  a  few  libraries  to  be  camou- 
flaged by  cobwebs  and  screened  from  all  but 
an  occasional  dedicated  scholar. 

"We  are  not  doing  a  reference  book,"  said 
Shepard  caustically,  when  I  talked  to  him 
In  his  rambling  Jordan  Cove  home  in  Water- 
ford,  only  a  few  miles  from  New  London.  "If 
that's  what  you  want,  there  is  always  the 
telephone  directory,  in  order  to  make  those 
early  people  live,  we  must  place  our  own  in- 
terpretation on  the  facts.  We  wish  to  bring 
the  soul  of  old  New  London  into  this  book." 

Dr.  Shepard,  wearing  a  worn  tweed  Jacket, 
slacks,  and  sneakers,  made  it  clear  he  first 
started  to  think  about  the  history  when  he 
moved  to  Waterf(»tl  from  Hartford  17  yean 
ago.  Then  a  gestation  period  ensued.  He 
did   not  start  the   actual  work  untU   1969, 


when  he  was  commissioned  for  the  monu- 
mental task  by  the  New  London  County  His- 
torical Society  headed  by  Dwight  C.  Lyman. 

Since  then  Dr.  Shepcu-d — alert,  indefatiga- 
ble and  still  enthusiastic — has  engaged  in 
exhaustive  research;  to  date  he  has  amassed 
nearly  a  million  words  of  notes  on  New  Lon- 
don history. 

"The  task  now  is  to  incorporate  and  Inter- 
pret them."  he  mused,  as  he  walked  the  floor 
of  his  living  room  puffing  on  a  venerable  pipe. 
"It  is  our  wish  to  communicate  with  the 
reader — to  convey  to  him  the  sorrow,  the 
falliire.  and  the  horror,  the  utter  grief  and 
ecstasy  experienced  by  these  people  of  early 
New  London.  They  were  English  jjeople  who 
came  here.  How  did  they  change  into  Amer- 
ican people?  One  hears  a  bird  song  and 
wonders  if  that  was  the  way  it  sounded  years 
ago.  I  am  convinced  that  history  is  made 
now — by  the  writer — through  his  Interpre- 
tation." 

Unlike  those  tiresome  amateurs  who  talk 
incessantly  al>out  writing  but  seldom  get 
around  to  it,  Dr.  Shepard.  a  real  pro,  dis- 
played an  understandable  reluctance  to  dis- 
cuss the  essence  of  the  history,  target  date 
for  completion,  or  his  work  pattern. 

"I  would  rather  not  say  when  the  book 
will  be  flnished."  he  declared.  "Just  that 
we  are  definitely  working  on  it." 

He  doesnt  have  any  set  time  for  writing, 
he  added. 

I  am  an  early  riser,  and  often  get  up  at  3 
in  the  morning."  he  reported.  "I  do  a  lot  of 
reading  then.  In  fact.  I  read  a  great  deal, 
and  in  a  wilder  field  tiian  one  might  supxx>fie. , 
I  feed  the  old  brain  vrith  data,  then  spend 
most  of  my  time  thinking  about  what  it 
means.  This  is  where  most  of  my  time  goes — 
gulping  down  all  the  facts  I  can,  then  rumi- 
nating. The  facts  have  meaning  in  my  rec- 
ords." 

Dr.  Shepard  Indicated  tills  "work  does  not 
go  as  rapidly  as  he  would  like. 

"I  used  to  write  like  the  wind,"  he  said 
ruefully. 

A  highly  articulate  man  with  the  fiexible 
voice  of  an  actor.  Dr.  Shepard  can  use  words 
as  adroitly — and  as  devastatingly — as  an  ex- 
perienced field  hand  handles  a  machete.  He 
sparkles  as  he  propoiinds  iconoclastic  ideas 
and  theories :  He  obviously  enjoys  •  sitting 
back  and  observing  the  shocked  reaction  he 
has  evoked.  Beneath  his  somewhat  crusty 
facade,  however,  one  can  discern  a  vast  tol- 
erance tor  the  foibles  of  mankind,  an  almost 
puckish  sense  of  humor. 

He  has  been  watching  me  chainsmoke 
cigarettes  with  an  abandon  that  should  put 
new  heart  into  the  tobacco  Industry. 

"May  I  have  one  of  those?"  he  asked  finally. 
putting  aside  his  pipe. 

"Why,  certainly,  sir."  I  said. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  cancer  with  all  those 
doctors'  reports?"  he  inquired  slyly. 

'I  don't  want  to  live  torerer,"  I  told  him 
bravely. 

His  mobile  face  twisted  as  he  tried  to  con  - 
ceal  a  grin.  Then  he  nodded  approvingly 
and  lighted  up. 

"A  very  good  cigarette,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Shepard  is  not  only  a  historian  but 
also  a  noted  poet,  essayist,  biographer,  critic. 
novelist,  mijsician,  stimulating  conversa- 
tionalist, and  philosopher — although  a  fairly 
mordant  phlloeopher.  He  has  been  a  teach- 
er, a  newspaperman  (he  contributed  at  one 
time  to  the  Courant  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor)  and  politician.  As  a  young  man, 
he  worked  for  papers  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles. 

"I  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  Loop,  but 
I  wasn't  a  very  good  reporter,"  he  said  dis- 
paragingly. 

The  author  ot  many  enduring  literary 
works.  Dr.  Shepard  was  Goodwin  professor 
ol  English  at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford, 
where  he  taui^  and  scintillated  from  1917 
to  1946.  It  was  during  his  Trinity  tentire. 
In  1987.  that  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
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He  asserted  incisively.  "Great  men  have  to 
b«  politicians.  When  we  go  back  to  Ben- 
jamin Pranklln — statesman,  dlplonuit — the 
word  'politician'  is  a  noble  word.  Of  course, 
not  all  politicians  are  noble,  but  we  ought 
all  of  us  to  be  politicians." 

I  Jotted  down  these  additional  Shepard 
aphorisms : 

On  life:  "Life  is  not  a  mosaic;  It  la  a 
mess." 

On  men:  "Some  men  can't  put  their 
hands  on  themselves  In  the  dark." 

On  facta:  "Pacts  are  everywhere;  Juat  let 
them  lie." 

On  a  woman  who  wrote  a  somewhat  In- 
sipid history  of  New  London:  "She  was  reli- 
gious, pious,  and  wrote  much  verse  for  chil- 
dren. A  charming  lady,  but  not  a  good  his- 
torian." 

Again,  on  life:  "I  have  had  companionship 
and  solitude  in  my  life — much  .of  both." 

On  places:  "Places  have  a  kind  of  genius, 
of  holiness — bodiless  but  unmistakably 
there." 

On  body  and  soul:  "We  can  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  human  body  and  the 
experiences  of  the  soul." 

On  beauty:  "Beauty  Is  not  physical  alone; 
it  is  spirit." 

On  teachers  of  "creative"  writing  (Indig- 
nantly) :  "That  is  like  teaching  God." 

Again  on  life:  "I  have  had  a  good  life, 
through  no  effort  on  my  part." 

On  history:  "History  is  not  as  simple  as 
people  think.  Take  a  dozen  persons  who 
have  written  about  the  ancient  Roman  Em- 
pire. These  histories  are  all  different  be- 
cause therwriters  were  all  different  persons." 

On  Santayana:  "You  cannot  separate  the 
philosopher  from  the  poet." 

On  order:  "I  love  order,  but  it  needs  all 
the  help  I  can  give  It.  As  Holdfast  Gaines 
said,  "The  way  I  look  at  it,  things  are  becom- 
ing complicated.' " 

It  was  almost  time  to  go.  I  offered  Dr. 
Shepard  another  cigarette.  Ue  took  it,  we 
smoked  and  then  I  left. 
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Mr.  Computer  and  ^^etnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   MXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
huckgters  try  to  play  the  American  mind 
like  a  yoyo.  One  day  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  tells  na  we  are  ahead,  the  next 
day  we  are  behind. 

Just  the  other  day  the  President  told 
the  American  people  how  well  we  were 
doing  in  Vietnam,  yet  in  the  May  4  is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  there 
appears  a  very  tragic  accounting  of  neg- 
lect of  our  troops,  as  indicated  by  the 
loss  of  Air  Force  Capt.  Jerry  Shank,  who 
was  killed  March  24.  1964.  I  wonder 
what  Mr.  McNamara's  computer  will 
have  to  say  about  this.  It  is  shocking 
and  shameful. 

The  article  follows : 

A  Captain's  Last  Letters  Prom  Vietnam 

"We  are  losing,  morale  is  bad  •  •  •  If 
they'd  give  us  good  planes  •   •   •" 

(Note. — This  Is  an  American  pilot's  own 
story  of  the  role  of  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  are  far  more  than  "advisers" 
to  South  Vietnam^  armed  forces.  Americans 
are  in  toe  thick  of  a  "hot  war."  a  shooting 
war.  And.  often,  they  are  fighting  with 
obsolete  weapons  against  a  Communist  en- 


emy who  is  highly  skilled  and  well  armed. 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  war.  the  elation  and 
excitement,  the  frustration  and  blttorness. 
emerges  from  the  pilot's  letters  home — a 
correspondence  ended  by  his  death  in  com- 
bat.) 

Air  Force  Capt.  "Jerry"  Shank  Is  dead— a 
combat  casualty  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  he  lived  and  fought  Jerry  Shank 
wrote  to  his  wife  and  famUy  In  Indiana  every 
chance  he  got — sometimes  twice  a  day. 
Those  letters  make  np  a  moving  "battle 
diary"  of  a  war  in  which  more  than  16,000 
Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  in  combat 
against  the  Communists. 

Excerpts  from  his  letters  are  presented 
here  with  the  permission  of  his  widow.  All 
references,  by  name,  to  his  Air  Force  com- 
panions have  been  eliminated  to  spare  them 
any  possible  embarrassment. 

NOVEMBER    14,    1963 

We're  using  equipment  and  bombs  from 
WW2  (meaning  Wwld  War  U]  and  It's  not 
too  reliable.  This  is  an  interesting  place 
here.  Everybody  works  together,  officers  and 
enlisted.  We're  out  there  lifting  bombs  and 
such.  Every  possible  time,  we  give  the  men 
a  chance  to  ride.  On  a  test  hop  or  something 
like  that — it  gives  them  a  little  motivation. 
We  cant  take  them  on  missions,  'cause  we 
have  to  have  our  VNAF  [Vietnamese  Air 
Force)  student  pilot  along. 

We  23  Air  Force  run  the  whole  T-28  war  in 
the  Mekong  Delta.  This  wlU  give  you  some 
idea  of  Uncle  Sam's  part  in  the  war. 

KOVXMBKR    93.    19S3 

Been  real  busy  with  the  armament  Job — 
really  makes  a  day  go  fast.  Got  all  kinds 
of  problems — can't  get  parts  or  books  or 
charts  describing  the  different  bomba  and 
systems.  The  Air  Force  hasn't  used  any  of 
this  equipment  since  Korea,  and  everybody 
seems  to  have  lost  the  books.  The  main 
problem  is  personnel — no  good  officers  or 
NCO's  over  here  that  really  know  their  busi- 
ness. Most  of  them  are  out  of  SAC  [Strate- 
gic Air  Command]  and  have  dealt  only  with 
nuclear  weapons.  This  doesn't  apply  over 
here;  what  we  need  Is  someone  frc»n  World 
War  n.  Some  days  it's  like  beaUng  your 
head  against  a  brick  wall. 

NOVEMBER    27,    1B63 

Sunday  all  hell  broke  loose  with  the  VC 
(Commimlst  Vleteong  guerrillas) .  We  had  a 
big  airborne  operation  against  them — both 
choppers  and  parachutes.  I  woke  up  at  4:80 
to  fly  my  first  night  attack — darker  than  hell. 
•  •  •  By  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had 
launched  12  sorties,  which  is  a  lot  for  our 
little  operation.  The  Vleteong  got  one 
chopper  and  one  B-26  that  day.  but  we 
(T-28'8)  hurt  them  bad.  There  is  far  more 
detail  to  this,  but  I  dont  want  to  put  It  In  a 
letter. 

I'm  up  to  20  missions  now  and  am  real 
confident  In  myself.  I  do  geod  work,  I  feel 
like  a  veteran,  and  I  feel  like  a  different  man. 
I  think  I  am  older. 

I  have  changed  my  opinion  about  the  Vlet- 
eong. They  are  not  ornery  little  fellows. 
They  are  mean,  vicious,  well-trained  veter- 
ans. They  are  killers  and  are  out  to  win. 
Although  this  Is  called  a  dirty  little  war  and 
It  Is  far  from  the  shores  of  old  United  States, 
Ifs  a  big.  mean  war.  We  are  getting  beat! 
We  are  undermanned  and  undergunned. 
The  United  States  may  say  they  are  in  this, 
but  they  don't  know  we  need  help  over  here. 

If  the  United  States  would  really  put  com- 
bat people  in  h«jre  we  could  win  and  win 
fast.  It  seems  to  be  the  old  story  of  a  half- 
hearted effort. 

DECEMBER    4,    1963 

I  have  debated  for  a  week  and  a  half  now 
over  telling  you  of  Black  Sunday — November 
24,  1963.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  and,  if  you 
dont  want  to  hear  about  these  things  again, 
well,  say  so.    You  do  have  a  right  to  know. 
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This  was  not  a  typical  day.  We  flew  20  sor- 
ties. But  the  Vtetooog  hurt  us  bad.  All  in 
all  that  day,  33  airplanes  were  hit,  one  B-20 
crew  lost  their  lives,  three  choppers  crashed. 
The  Vleteong  won. 

What  they  had  done  was  pull  into  the  little 
village  and  commit  their  usual  atrocities, 
then  pull  out.  But  all  they  had  were  small 
arms  and  rifles  on  them.  So  headquarters 
thought  they  would  teach  this  little  group  of 
Vleteong  a  lesson  and  sent  this  operation  I 
spoke  of  in  after  them. 

But  the  crafty  little  b— — s  withdrew  from 
the  town  into  foxholes  and  bunkers  and  hid- 
ing places  they  had  been  secretly  building 
for  a  week.  Also,  they  had  many  friends  in 
there  plus  large  antiaircraft  guns  and  all 
sorts  of  machlneguns.  So  when  the  first 
wave  of  troops  went  in.  they  thought  it  was 
just  a  routine  chase  of  Vletoong.  But  they 
soon  ran  against  the  Vletoong  wall  and  we 
pUots  soon  discovered  that  they  had  more 
weapons  than  pistols  and  homemade  guns. 
Shrewd  plan — and  they  won. 

We  could  have  won.  but  I  could  write  a 
chapter  on  that.  I  hope  you  were  able  to 
follow  that,  Connie.  A  lot  happened  that 
day  and  it  happened  fast  and  furious.  It's 
not  a  good  thing  to  tell  a  wife,  but  she  has 
to  know — no  one  else  will  say  it — no  one  else 
can  or  will,  I  guess.  There  are  no  heroes  over 
here  but  there  a  lot  of  fine  men — America 
better  not  let  us  down.  We  can  use  help. 
We  can  win.  but  America  must  come  over, 
for  the  Vietnamese  will  never  hack  it  alone. 
We've  either  got  to  get  in  all  the  way.  or 
get  out.  If  we  get  out  the  Vleteong  will  be  in 
Saigon  the  next  day. 

DECEMBER     14,     1963 

I  do  get  a  kick  out  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. They're  poor,  dirty,  and  unsanitary  ac- 
cording to  our  standards,  but  they're  happy 
and  some  are  hardworking. 

DECEMBER     IS,     1963 

The  Vleteong  (Commiinlst  guerrillas) 
sure  gave  them  a  rough  time. 

The  Vleteong  are  kind  of  a  Mafla.  They 
terrorise  and  then  they  sell  "insurance"  so 
that  the  pec^le  will  not  be  harmed  again. 
They  strike  especially  villages  where  Amer- 
icans have  been  seen.  They  terrorize  these 
villages  and  then  blame  it  on  Americans  by 
saying,  "If  Americans  hadn't  come  to  your 
village,  we  would  not  have  plundered  and 
klUed.  so  if  you  don't  want  it  to  happen 
again,  pay  us  money  and  don't  let  Americans 
into  your  vUlage." 

So  you  see.  they  gain  from  this.  First  of 
all.  they  get  money  cu*  food;  secondly,  they 

Instill  a  dislike  tor  Americans — dirty  b s. 

But  I  do  like  the  Vietnamese  I've  met  and 
talked  to.  They  are  friendly,  happy,  and 
childlike — good  people. 

DECEMBER     31.     1963 

We  got  a  briefing  today  of  the  total  result 
of  that  operation  on  November  24.  I'll  re- 
peat It  briefly. 

The  air  power  got  credit  for  150  to  200 
killed.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  the  amount. 
tor  the  Vleteong  carry  off  all  their  dead  and 
wounded.  They  never  let  you  know  for  sure 
how  bad  you  hiurt  them. 

Anjrway.  there  were  approximately  700 
Vletoong  dug  in  with  three  .50-callber  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  three  .SO-caliber  antiair- 
craft guns,  plus  many  hundreds  of  other 
machine  guns.  They  were  waiting  for  us. 
but  we  hurt  them  even  though  we  lost.  We 
lost  because  we  had  them  trapped  and  they 
got  away. 

It's  so  mixed  up  over  here — there  are  over 
3,000  Air  Force  In  Vietnam,  yet  there  are  only 
60  combat  crews  (B-2e  and  T-38) .  What  a 
ridiculous  ratio.  Also,  the  Army  tried  to 
show  the  Air  Force  is  no  good  and  vice  versa. 
Ridiculous.  Down  at  Soc  Trang,  Army  and 
Air  Force  wiU  die  for  each  other,  but  up  with 
the  colonels  and  generals  it's  a  big  flght  for 
power.  And  most  of  these  idiots  dont  even 
have  any  idea  of  what  It's  like  out  in  combat. 


They're  trying  now  to  flnd  out  why  we  pick 

up  so  many  hlte.    The  dumb  b s.    We 

get  hit  more  now  because  the  Vleteong  have 
very  fine  weapons.  There  are  Chinese  over 
here  now. 

I  think  the  next  few  months  will  tell. 
Either  the  Vleteong  wiU  quit  or  this  will 
turn  into  another  Kore&.  I  hope  it  doesnt 
take  the  United  Stetes  too  long  to  realize 
this. 

DECEMBER     22,     1963 

Flew  another  mission  today.  We  escorted 
three  trains  across  no-man's  land  and  then 
struck  some  Vletoong.  Our  PAD  (the  guy 
in  the  L-19  who  tells  us  where  to  hit)  re- 
ceived three  hits,  but  we  got  them.  I'm 
credited  with  destroying  a  .60-caliber  anti- 
aircraft gun.  Bombed  him  out  of  this 
world.  I  guess  I'm  a  true  killer.  I  have  no 
sjrmpathy  and  I'm  good.  I  don't  try  to  ra- 
tionalize why  I  do  It.  No  excuses.  It's  a 
target  and  I  hit  it  with  the  best  of  my  skill. 
It's  a  duel;  only  (I  repeat)  only  the  best 
man  wins.     You  can't  afford  to  be  second. 

DXCXBCBER    30,    1963 

Well,  here  goes.  I  got  shot  down  yester- 
day. We  were  escorting  a  C-123  and  I  picked 
up  three  slugs  in  my  airplane.  One  went 
into  my  fuel  strainer  and  I  lost  all  my  fuel. 
I  made  it  to  a  fleld  called  Pan  Tho  and  landed 
safely.  Me  and  the  airplane  are  both  okay, 
not  a  scrateh  except  the  three  bullet  holes. 
No  sweat. 

JANTJARY    3,    1964 

Down  at  Soc  Trang,  one  of  the  airmen  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  putting  chunks  of  char- 
coal in  our  napalm  tanks.  NapcUm  Is  a  gaso- 
line which  Is  Jelled  into  a  mass  about  the 
consistency  of  honey.  We  carry  two  tanks 
of  it,  each  weighing  500  pounds.  When  you 
drop  it,  it  ignites  and  spreads  fire  about  200 
to  300  feet.  With  charcoal  in  it,  the  char- 
coal Is  thrown  atK>ut  another  200  feet  far- 
ther, like  a  burning  baseball,  and  does  fur- 
ther damage  to  Vleteong  houses.  We've  had 
it  at  Soc  Trang  and  it  works  zeal  well. 

Tomorrow  three  birds  are  going  out  with 
one-half  of  their  load  of  straight  napalm 
and  the  other  half  with  charcoal  napalm 
(Madame  Nhu  cocktails).  A  photo  ship  is 
going  along  to  take  pictures.  If  higher 
headquarters  thinks  it's  all  right,  then 
theyll  buy  us  the  charcoal.  So  far  we've 
been  buying  it  ourselves  or  else  "borrowing" 
it  from  the  kltehen. 

JANTTAXT    7,    1964 

Morale's  at  a  big  low  over  here,  especially 
among  the  combat  crews.  It's  the  same  old 
stuff  we  got  in  MATS.  No  consideration  for 
the  crew. 

Lost  two  guys  today.  One  was  a  pretty 
good  friend  of  mine.  The  only  guess  is — 
the  airplane  Just  came  apart.  B-26 — third 
or  fourth  that  have  done  that  now.  Pretty 
bad  day — Just  hard  to  flnd  any  good  news 
to  write.  Can't  even  talk  to  anybody — no- 
body has  anything  to  say.     Just  a  blue  day. 

I  don't  know  what  the  United  States  is 
doing.  They  tell  you  people  we're  Just  in  a 
training  situation  and  they  try  to  nin  us 
as  a  training  base.  But  we're  at  war.  We 
are  doing  the  flying  and  fighting.  We  are 
losing.     Morale  is  very  bad. 

We  asked  if  we  couldn't  fiy  an  American 
flag  over  here.  The  answer  was  "No."  They 
say  the  Vleteong  will  get  pictures  of  It  and 
make  bad  propaganda.  Let  th«n.  Let  them 
know  America  Is  in  it. 

If  they'd  only  give  us  good  American  air- 
planes with  the  U.S.  inslgnlas  on  them  and 
really  tackle  this  war,  we  could  possibly  win. 
If  we  keep  up  like  we  are  going,  we  win 
definitely  lose.  I'm  not  being  pessimistic. 
It's  so  obvious.  How  our  Oorernment  can 
lie  to  its  own  people — it's  sbmething  you 
wouldn't  think  a  democratic  government 
could  do.  I  wish  I  were  a  prominent  citizen 
or  knew  someone  who  could  bring  this  before 
the  U.S.  public.  However.  If  it  were  brought 
before  the  average  U.S.  family.  I'm  sure  all 


they'd  do  is  shake  their  heads  and  say  tch- 
tch  and  tune  in  another  channel  on  the  TV. 

JAItDAXT   9.   1964 

Had  a  good  target  today  finally.  Felt  liko 
I  really  dealt  a  blow  to  the  VletoMig.  On  my 
second  bomb  I  got  a  secondary  explosion. 
This  means  after  my  bomb  exploded  there 
was  another  explosion.  It  was  either  an 
ammo  dump  or  a  fuel-storage  area.  Made  a 
huge  burning  fireball.  You  really  can't  tell 
when  you  roll  in  on  a  pasa  what  is  in  the 
huts  and  trees  you  are  aiming  at.  Just  lucky 
today,  but  I  paid  them  back  for  shooting  me 
down. 

JANXTART    IS,    1964 

Another  B-26  went  in  yesterday.  Nobody 
made  It  out.  A  couple  of  guys  I  knew  pretty 
well  "bought  Uie  farm." 

One  of  ^e  new  guys  busted  up  a  28  (T-28) 
also  yesterday.  He  thought  he  had  napalm 
on  but  be  had  bombs.  So  at  60  feet  above 
the  ground  he  dropped  a  bomb.  It  almost 
blew  him  out  of  the  sky.  But  he  limped  back 
to  Blen  Hoa  and  crash  landed.  The  airplane 
burned  up,  but  he  got  out  all  right. 

That  news  commentary  you  heard  is  abso- 
lutely correct — if  we  don't  get  in  big,  we  will 
be  pushed  out.  I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  my 
country.  We  can  no  longer  save  face  over 
here,  for  we  have  no  face  to  save. 

We  are  more  than  ever  fighting  this  war. 
The  Vietnamese  T-28s  used  to  come  down 
here  to  Soc  Trang  and  fly  missions.  But 
lately,  since  we've  been  getting  shot  so  much, 
they  moved  up  north.  I  kid  you  not.  First 
they  dldnt  want  to  come  to  Soc  Trang  be- 
cause their  families  couldn't  come.  Second, 
because  they  didn't  get  enough  per  diem 
(additional  pay) .  Third,  because  they  didn't 
want  to  get  shot  at.  There  were  a  couple  of 
more  reasons,  but  I  can't  remember  them. 
These  are  the  people  we're  sui^xised  to  be 
helping.    I  don't  understand  it. 

JANXTABT  SO.  19M 

I  have  never  been  so  lonely,  unhappy,  dis- 
appointed, frustrated  in  my  whole  life.  None 
of  these  feelings  are  prevalent  above  t^e 
other.  I  guess  I  should  say  loneliness  over- 
shadows the  others,  but  that's  really  not  true. 

I  am  over  here  to  do  the  best  JOb  possible 
for  my  country — yet  my  country  will  do  noth- 
ing for  me  or  any  of  my  buddies  or  even  for 
itself.  I  love  America.  My  country  Is  the 
best,  but  It  is  soft  and  has  no  gute  about  it 
at  all. 

I'm  sure  nothing  will  be  done  over  here 
untU  after  the  elections.  Why?  Because 
votes  are  more  Important  than  my  life  or 
any  of  my  buddies'  lives.  What  gete  me  the 
most  Is  that  they  won't  tell  you  people  what 
we  do  over  here.  Ill  bet  you  that  anyone  you 
talk  to  does  not  know  that  American  pilots 
flght  this  war.  We — me  and  my  buddies — 
do  everything.  The  Vietnamese  "students" 
we  have  on  board  are  airmen  basics.  The 
only  reason  they  are  on  board  Is  in  case  we 
crash  there  is  one  American  "adviser"  and 
one  Vietnamese  "student."  They're  stupid. 
Ignorant  sacrificial  lambs,  and  I  have  no  use 
for  them.  In  fact,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
whip  them  within  an  Inch  of  their  life  a  few 
times.    They're  a  menace  to  have  oA  board. 

JANXTART     26.     1964 

I've  done  almost  nothing  all  week.  I 
needed  the  rest  very  beidly.  I  actually  think 
I  was  getting  battle  fatigue  or  whatever  you 
call  It.  Fve  got  50  missions,  almost  all  with- 
out any  kind  of  a  break,  and  It  was  telttng 
on  my  nerves  and  temper.  I  feel  good  today 
after  all  that  sleep.  I  kinds  hate  to  go  to 
work  tomorrow,  for  we  start  2  weeks  ot  com- 
bat again.  But  I'm  rested  for  it  now  and  am 
refuly. 

JANXTART     31.     1964 

All  yon  read  in  the  paper  is  the  poor  le«td- 
ershlp  of  the  Vietnamese,  but  we  are  just  as 
bad.  Everyone  over  here  seems  to  be  un- 
qualified for  bis  Job.  Like  me — I'm  a  multl 
pilot,  but  rm  flying  TAC  fighters.    We  have 
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after  a  fort-  under  attack. 

good,  but  It  got  dark  so  we 
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17,     1964 
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lUAMT  34.    I9«4 

five  airplanes  now,  all  of 
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new  airplanes.    Wo  can  really  do  good  work 
with  that  kind  of  equipment. 

MASCH    13,    1964 

McNamara  [Secretary  of  Defense]  was  here, 
spent  his  tisual  line,  and  has  gone  back  home 
to  run  the  war  with  his  screwed-up  bimch  of 
people.  We  call  them  "McNamara's  Band.- 
I  hc^ie  and  pray  that  somehow  this  man  does 
something  right  pretty  soon. 

Just  one  thing  right  will  help  Immensely. 
He  did  send  a  representative  over  here.  All 
he  did  was  make  the  troope  sore. 

One  of  our  complaints  was  that  we  can't 
understand  the  air  controller,  so  he  suggested 
that  we  learn  Vietnamese.  We  said  we  didn't 
have  that  much  time,  so  he  suggested  we 
stay  here  for  2  years.  A  brilliant  man.  He's 
lucky  to  be  alive.  Some  of  the  guys  honestly 
had  to  be  held  back  from  beating  this  idiot 
up.  This  man  McNamara  and  his  whole  Idiot 
band  will  cause  me  not  to  vote  for  Johnson 
no  matter  how  much  I  like  his  policies. 

McNamara  Is  actually  second  in  power  to 
Johnson.  But,  as  a  military  man.  he  finishes 
a  definite  and  decided  last — all  the  way  last. 

Rumors  are  fast  and  furious.  Nothing  yet 
of  B-67'8.  Rumors  that  B-26's  are  aU  rigged 
up  with  extra  fuel  tanks  for  long  overwater 
filghts.  B-26  should  never  fiy  again,  even  If 
rejuvenated.  Also  a  nimor  that  B-26  pilots 
wUl  get  instruction  In  the  A- IH— another 
single-engine  dive  bomber.  All  Is  still  In  the 
air — all  rumors. 

MARCH    22.    1964 

Been  flying  pretty  heavy  again.  We've  only 
got  20  pilots  now  and  11  airplanes.  It  keeps 
us  pretty  busy.  Also  got  two  more  airplanes 
theyYe  putting  together  in  Saigon,  so  well 
soon  be  back  up  to  13  airplanes  again.  Hope 
these  last  for  a  while. 

That  was  Captain  Shank's  last  letter.  He 
was  killed  In  combat  2  days  later. 

Edwin  Gerald  Shank,  Jr..  was  bom  June  21. 
1938,  In  the  small  farming  community  of 
Winamac,  Ind.,  where  he  grew  up.  He 
studied  architecture  at  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity and  graduated  in  1959  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

At  the  university  he  entered  the  Reserve 
Ofllcers  Training  Corps,  received  his  commis- 
sion, and  was  caUed  into  active  military  serv- 
ice in  the  Air  Force  in  August,  1959.  He 
liked  the  life  of  a  mUltary  pilot  and  planned 
to  make  the  Air  Force  his  career.  He  was 
assigned  to  South  Vietnam  as  pilot  of  a  T-28 
attack  plane  on  October  15. 1963. 

Captain  Shank  was  married  to  a  hometown 
girl.  They  had  a  son  and  three  daughters. 
He  never  saw  his  baby  daughter,  who  U  now 
2  months  old.  He  was  killed  while  flying  an 
air-strike  mission  against  the  Communists 
on  March  24,  1964.    He  was  27  years  old 


ness  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 
There  is  great  need  for  tightening  loop-' 
holes  and  assuring  fairer,  more  effective 
procedures  In  connection  with  this  law 
My  bill  represents  a  merging  of  pro- 
posals embodied  In  several  amendments 
Introduced  during  the  nrst  session  of 
this  88th  Congress  plus  a  few  proposals 
which  add  to,  modify,  or  delete  various 
provisions. 

The  bill  Is  Intended,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
return  the  Tariff  Commission  to  its  pre- 
1963  standards  by  stipulating  that  a  find- 
ing of  injury  to  an  Industry  would  result 
if  "in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country"  the  complainant 
can  show  that  he  has  been  more  than 
significantly  injured  by  dumping.  This 
would  be  true  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  other  causes  of  injury.  Also  meeting 
other  foreign  competition  and  lack  of 
predatory  intent  are  specifically  excluded 
as  dumping  defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  modified 
antidumping  legislaUon  Is  constructive 
and  vitally  needed  to  Insure  that  inter- 
national trade  is  conducted  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  Further.  I  beUeve  that 
hearings  should  be  held  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  as  soon  as  feasible.  It  has 
growing  industry  and  labor  support 
which  certainly  justifies  hearings  at  an 
early  date. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  the  administration  of  a  law  so 
vital  to  our  domestic  economy  as  one 
concerned  with  injurious  dumping.  We 
are  particularly  aware  of  the  pressure  of 
foreign  countries  to  have  our  UJS.  mar- 
kets opened  up  to  their  exports  while 
retafailng  their  own  restrictive  measures 
to  limit  entrance  of  UJ8.  exports.  I  men- 
tion this  not  In  a  spirit  of  protectionist 
fervor,  but  In  an  effort  to  state  what  I 
am  sure  Is  discernible  as  to  the  wider- 
lying  realities  of  International  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  let  me 
lioint  up  that  I  am  not  against  full  and 
fair  international  trade.  In  closing,  let 
me  emphasize,  too.  that  I  believe  It  is 
imperative  for  the  Congress  to  act  In 
this  field  as  quickly  as  possible  and  my 
belief  is  shared,  I  am  sure,  by  the  fish- 
ing and  lumber  Interests  In  my  State  of 
Washington  who  have  suffered  so  from 
dumping  of  foreign  Imports. 
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A  Bill  To  Stren^en  the  Antidamping  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April28.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  dumping  in  the  United  States  of  sub- 
standard low- wage  produced  fish  prod- 
ucts and  because  of  the  ever-increasing 
imports  of  foreign  lumber,  I  am  joining 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  in  in- 
troducing amendments  to  the  Antidump- 
ing Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  which  I 
have  introdjced  jointly  with  other  Mem- 
bers is  deslAed  to  Improve  the  effective- 


Medical  Care  for  the  Af ed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   ORKGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee I  receive  many  letters  on  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  Older  citizens,  for  the  most  part, 
support  the  principle  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  insurance  under  social  se- 
curity. Support,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  those  who  will  benefit,  but  Includes 
those  who  are  many  years  away  from  re- 
tirement.   I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
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colleagnes  a  letter  I  received  today  which 
enclosed  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor. 
These  two  letters  are  t3T?lcal  of  the  wide- 
spread support  for  the  King-Anderson 
bill. 

Aphu.  25,  1964. 
Congressman  Ullman: 

Am  sending  a  letter  from  a  Balder  man, 
Mr.  Dan  Martin,  which  Baker  should  be  proud 
of.  One  mistake  he  made.  I  went  to  the 
doctor  and  was  with  him  5  minutes  and  was 
charged  ♦4.  In  social  security  we  receive 
$141  for  both  of  us.  If  you  wUl  look 
Into  the  matter  they  won't  let  you  into  a  hos- 
pital unless  you  have  the  money  to  pay  and 
the  cost  Is  so  high  very  few  can  pay  it.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  so  Interested  In  welfare  of 
the  older  people  most  of  us  would  like  to 
keep  our  homes  which  would  be  taken  away 
if  we  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  to  the 
doctor  a  few  weeks.  You  are  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  why  isn't  some- 
thing done  about  It  I  would  surely  like  to 
know? 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Smh-h. 

Baker^  Oreg. 


Public  Opinion 

(EnrrOR's  Note. — This  letter  Is  being 
printed  at  the  request  of  Dan  Martin,  Sump- 
ter  Stage.) 

To  Mr.  Sherreih  and  His  Friends  Vers^is  Medi- 
care: 

I  have  read  your  views  and  opinions  in 
this  same  column  regarding  the  so-called 
medicare  bill  and  feel  impelled  to  offer  you 
my  own  remarks. 

But  I  feel,  as  a  fellow  warrior  against  prog- 
ress and  the  humanity  of  man  to  his  fellow 
man,  that  your  pitch  is  a  bit  off.  There  are 
many,  for  Instance,  who  do  not  object  to 
this  extension  of  social  security  coverage; 
many  who  do  not  mind  the  increased  pay- 
check deductions  for  this  purpose.  Some 
are  even  glad.  They  will  be  hard  to  reach 
with  your  reasoning.  I,  too,  personally  feel 
this  way.  But  since  I  have  many  earning 
years  ahead  In  which  I  will  be  paying  Into 
the  social  security  fund  I  shall  try  hsu-d  to 
come  to  believe  it  is  evil  to  lighten  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  health  expenses  of  the  older 
people.    Or  anybody  else. 

Too,  you  will  find  people  who  regard  It  is 
practically  Irrefutable  that  money  Is  simply 
one  translation  of  human  endeavor.  (Like, 
$5  vrtll  purchase  15  minutes  of  your  doctor's 
services,  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  a  car- 
penter's skill,  or  two  sacks  of  oats  represent- 
ing 4  hours  of  some  farmer's  endeavors,  etc.) 
Now  these  people  will  be  found  to  harbor  the 
notion  that  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  that 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  surplus  of  able  and 
wlUing  workers  (some  6  million  Idle  at  pres- 
ent) can  afford  an  unmlserly  national  health 
program  for  the  aged.  Some  are  ashamed 
that  we  are  qucu-rellng  about  such  a  thing. 

Further,  many  whose  support  you  (I  mean 
we)  wish  to  win  are  nonaged  people — em- 
ployed, productive — carrying  commercial 
health  Insurance  policies.  Some  of  these 
people  In  their  best  earning  years  find  that 
their  health  coets,  not  covered  by  their  In- 
surance, comprise  a  very  measurable  sumf 
each  year.  My  wife's  husband  presently  Is 
trying  to  scrounge  up  some  $90  to  pay  his 
physician  fcx-  Just  such  uncovered  expenses. 
Now  these  dense-headed  people  can  never 
understand  how  older  people  paying  higher 
premiums,  with  more  insurance  exclusions, 
and  with  reduced  funds,  can  have  such  good 
and  complete  medical  care  as  they  need  and 
as  you  point  out  Is  so  handily  available.  Now 
we  have  a  gravely  difflctilt  Job  to  put  the 
proper  enlightenment  In  the  place  of  such 
thoughts. 

And  that  Isn't  the  last  of  It.  I  have  done 
some  solo  polling  regarding  this  dastardly 
scheme  to  pick  up  the  doctor  bill  for  these 
oldsters.     And    I   have   found   some   people. 


probably  depraved,  who  feel  that  this  pro- 
posed program  should  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  recently 
enjoined.  Now  we  must  convince  these  peo- 
ple that  the  way  to  war  on  poverty  is  not  by 
relieving  financial  stress  on  the  financially 
distressed.  Obviously  all  elderly  people  are 
not  so  distressed  and  that  Is  the  note  we 
should  stress:  If  they  do  not  all  need  help 
then  help  none. 

All  the  foregoing,  colleagues.  Is  to  dem6n- 
strate  my  point  that  In  the  noble  work  of 
spiking  this  kind  of  legislation  you  should 
not  dwell  on  the  practical  aspects  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  such  obtuse  views  as 
cited.  You  should  embrace  the  moral  argu- 
ments. 

You  could,  point  out,  for  Instance,  how 
hardship  builds  character,  as  everyone  has 
heard;  and  that  removing  hardship  must 
therefore  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 
character.  Obviously  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  want  to  erode  the  character  of 
people  of  retirement  age  after  they  had 
gotten  safely  that  far.  Just  Imagine  hav- 
ing gerlant  delinquents  as  well  as  the  Ju- 
venile kind. 

Or  this  telling  point.  This  medicare 
thing  aims  a  dangerous  blow  of  the  hal- 
lowed Institution  of  the  peck  order.  This 
information  will  alarm  and  activate  many 
otherwise  apathetic  people.  Anything  which 
effectively  inhibits  the  needless  degrading  or 
grinding  of  the  circumstantially  defenseless 
strikes  maliciously  at  this  ancient  way  of 
things:  Anything  which  denies  us  to  force 
out  of  the  game  those  who  do  not  have  full- 
fate-in-hand  is  mortally  opposed  to  the  peck 
order.  Why  this  kind  of  protection  among 
the  oldsters  could  lead  to  horrible  things. 
If  the  peck  order  Is  forced  back  to  the  hen- 
house you  and  I  wUl  know  It  began  right 
here. 

With  you,  I  urge  people  to  write  your  Con- 
gressman. Just  say,  "Don't  corrupt  the 
rocking  chair  crew,  Al."  Or  "Vote  no,  Al: 
I  wouldn't  part  with  a  measly  two  bits  for 
all  the  oldsters  In  the  United  States  of 
America."     Don't  be  afraid  to  be  a  louse. 

Take  courage  In  the  nobility  of  our  cause. 
Continue  to  think  positively.  Justice  Is 
stopped  only  a  bit  at  a  time,  but  If  we  can 
stop  this  bit  Justly  due  the  seniors  of  our 
country  we  too  can  be  patriots. 

Let  no  one  be  denied  the  right  to  the  full 
hardship  their  poverty  permits,  nor  the  free- 
dom to  suffer  as  much  111  health  as  they  can 
without  Interference. 

Dan  Martin. 

Stjmpter  Stack. 


Sinister  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  subject  to  legitimate  criticism 
and  questioning,  especially  in  view  of  the 
serious  deterioration  of  our  SEATO, 
CENTO,  and  NATO  alliances. 

One  of  the  contributory  reasons  for 
the  collapse  of  NATO  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion to  abuse  our  allies,  and  coexist  with 
Communist  countries  and  left-leaning 
neutrals.  It  seems  that  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  foreign  policymakers  have  been 
extremely  zealous  in  abusing  our  French, 


Portuguese,  and  Pakistani  allies.  This 
situation  is  well  covered  in  an  editorial  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Star  discussing 
pro- Communist  forces  at  work  in  the  so- 
called  liberation  of  Angola. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Apr.  26,  1964] 

Sinister  Man 

The  so-called  National  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Angola  is  headed  by  a  man  named 
Holden  Roberto.  He  and  his  revolutionary 
group  operate  from  L6opoldvllle  In  the  for- 
mer Belgian  Congo.  He  has  been  variously 
described  as  a  moderate  and  as  a  murderous 
pro-Communist,  if  not  a  complete  card- 
carrying  agent.  Whatever  he  may  really  be, 
the  record  of  his  activities  suggests  that  he 
is  a  quite  sinister  admirer  of  Red  totali- 
tarianism. 

Latest  evidence  of  this  Is  the  report  that 
Mr.  Roberto  has  welcomed  Into  his  organiza- 
tion a  Communist-led  military  unit  that 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  African  arm  of  Pelplng. 
The  development,  of  course,  comes  as  no 
great  surprise;  it  Is  In  keeping  with  Mr. 
Roberto's  January  announcement  in  favor  of 
accepting  aid  from  China  and  other  Red 
countries  to  carry  out  his  revolution  against 
the  Portuguese  In  Angola.  Up  to  now  this 
revolution  has  expressed  Itself  In  unspeak- 
able atrocities  not  only  against  whites,  but 
much  more  severely  against  Negro  Angolans, 
who  regard  themselves  as  full  citizens  of 
Portugal  and  who  have  no  desire  to  be  Ub- 
erated.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  people  are  reported  to  be 
terrified  by  the  prospect  of  a  Roberto  take- 
over. 

Here  is  an  issue  which  our  country  should 
reexamine  most  carefully.  Mr.  Roberto  now 
has  Pelplng-backed  military  support,  and  we 
may  assume  that  If  his  merciless  terrorist 
tactics  succeed,  Angola  will  be  driven,  step 
by  step  Into  the  Red  camp.  Accordingly, 
our  Government,  which  in  the  past  has  voted 
against  Lisbon  on  this  Issue  in  the  U.N., 
should  stand  up  for  the  Portuguese  (white 
and  black)  who  are  our  iillles  In  NATO. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Jacqaeline  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooNNMjrimrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
paid  homage  to  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  millions  in  our 
country  and  all  over  the  world  admired 
the  calmness  and  the  stoicism  of  his 
widow  who  went  through  the  ordeal  of 
his  death  and  funeral  with  such  dig- 
nity. Her  behavior  under  those  very 
tragic  and  trying  circumstances  were 
most  exemplary,  and  the  whole  Nation 
was  proud  of  here. 

Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  will  long 
remember  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  gra- 
cious of  America's  Pirst  Ladies.  She 
motivated  many  projects  of  cultural 
value  to  the  Nation  during  her  brief 
years  in  the  White  House.  She  was  a 
fine  inspiration  to  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica in  many  respects,  as  mother,  as  wife, 
and  as  civic  and  intellectual  leaider. 

The  New  London  Coimty  Federation 
of  Democratic  Women's  Clubs,  at  its  re- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWkRD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxzwois 
IN  THK  HOT7S  S  OF  BKPRESENTAtIVES 

Ttiesdt  \y.  AjnH  28. 1964 

Mr.  DERWn  SKL  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. speaUn  ?  to  a  convention  of  the 
U.a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  President 
Johnson  once  ligain  dramatized  his  so- 
called  war  on  p  avferty. 

Since  his  vo  ce  Is  heard  around  the 
world,  the  ques  Ion  naturally  arises  as  to 
how  his  words  are  Interpreted  and  im- 
derstood  abroac  .  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  i  n  article  by  Dr.  Melchlor 
Palyl  which  a;  >peared  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  li  onday.  .^ril  27.  1964, 
which  comment  i  on  the  disservice  to  the 
U5.  image  abro  euI  the  President's  words 
produced.  The  article  speaka  for  Itself 
and  I  would  oiJy  hope*  that  the  ghost 
writers  at  the  ( xecutlve  mansion  would 
take  heed. 

The  article  fo  lows: 

(From  the  Chlca  ;o  Trlbime.  Apr.  27.  1964] 

PovntTT  Poui  [CKiif a  a  Disservicx  to 

Uv  rrsD  Statss 

(By  Itelchc^  Palyl) 

President  Lyndc  n  Johnson  has  done  an  ex- 
traordinary service  to  the  cause  of  antl- 
Amerlcanand  an  ^capitalist  propaganda.  I 
am  referring  to  t  is  statement  that  28  per- 
cent of  this  ooattrys  population  lives  In 
miserable  drcun:  stances.  By  his  unsup- 
ported and  mialeuUng  arlthmeUc.  as  this 


column  pointed  out  last  Monday,  there  are 
about  42  million  paupers  in  the  United 
States,  Just  as  many  as  in  the  great  depres- 
sion. And  the  President  clearly  impUed 
that  these  imfortunates  are  not  just  poor— 
they  are  hopelessly  poor  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Hiat  is  why  the  Government 
8ho\Ud  step  in  and  provide  them  with  make- 
work  of  one  kind  or  another. 

What  a  heyday  for  the  sworn  enemies  of 
our  way  of  life,  including  the  Socialists  of 
every  denomination  and  the  fuzzymlnded 
[self -styled J  liberals.  Didn't  the  celebrated 
Swede,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  preach  for  decades 
the  same  doctrine,  proposing  similar  (col- 
lectivlstj  medicine?  Prof.  W.  Roepke.  a  lead- 
er of  the  German  Uberals.  should  be 
pleased;  on  his  list  of  despicable  things  the 
American  way  of  life,  including  what  he 
calls  our  "stinking  suburbia."  is  second  only 
to  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

BRISTUNG    WTTH    COMMENT 

Patently,  the  President  has  rendered  an 
Incredible  disservice  to  the  country's  repu- 
tation. The  European  press  is  brlstUng  with 
comments  along  the  lines  of  his  pronounce- 
ment. Even  a  leading  Swiss  newspaper 
headline  said:  "The  end  of  the  American 
dream?"  It  may  be  the  end.  indeed,  if  the 
President's  words  and  flgiu-es  were  to  be 
taken  anywhere  near  face  value.  A  system 
that  condemns  one  out  of  every  Ave  persons 
to  perpetual  destruction  would  deserve  to 
be  scrapped. 

The  President  has  "put  his  foot  In  his 
mouth"  in  more  than  one  way.  By  Implica- 
tion, he  has  indicted  the  existence  of  a  wel- 
fare state  more  severely  than  anyone  else 
ever  did.  In  three  decades  this  country  has 
spent  literally  hundreds  of  biUlons  of  dol- 
lars on  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Where 
did  those  colossal  funds  go?  Down  the  same 
sink  into  which  the  bulk  of  ova  economic  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  vanished? 

rORTT  BILLJON  BOLLASS  FOK  WELFARE 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorlUes 
spend  annxially  some  940  bUllon  (nine  zeros) 
on  "welfare."  That  fails  to  Include  either  the 
•15-odd  billion  devoted  to  education,  or  the 
vast  credit  guarantees  for  housing  construc- 
tion, let  alone  the  multibilllon  contrlbuUons 
by  private  chariUes.  Even  so,  we  are  spend- 
ing $1,000  per  capita  annually  for  the  alleged 
poor-on  paper.  In  reality,  the  taxpayers' 
money  goes  largely  to  the  wrong  people.  To 
some  extent,  it  serves  as  inducement  to  indo- 
lence, shiftlessness,  and  self-imposed  unem- 
ployment. 

Up  to  20  percent,  perhaps  more,  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  spending  is  absorbed  by  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  sheer  waste.  Another 
10  percent,  at  least,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
Government's  overpayment  for  goods  and 
services  used  in  providing  welfare  The  net 
market  value  of  what  the  authorities  dis- 
burse is  barely  two-thirds  of  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  And  most  of  that  is  given  away 
to  all  comers,  with  little  or  no  control. 

Am     lOLLIONAIRES,    TOO 

The  large  majority  of  beneflciarles  of  free 
food,  public  housing,  social  security,  etc  are 
lower  middle  class  folks.  Millionaires  draw 
social  secxirlty  benefits  and  are  subsidized 
by  Federal  Housing  Administration  loans 
Rich  or  poor,  a  veteran  is  enUtled  to  luxu- 
riant medical  cawefree  of  charge  if  his  ail- 
ment U  "service ifonnected."  Invariably  it 
qualifies.  J^ 

The  c^ucIa^  point  Is  that  the  free  market 
economy,  if  it  *  permitted  to  operate  by  its 
own  rules,  tends  to  eliminate  indigence.  Bj 
the  testimony  of  our  Chief  Executive,  perpet- 
ual mass  pauperism  in  the  midst  of  the 
neatest  prosperity  is  the  earmark  of  the  wel- 
fare state. 
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tlons  by  trade  unions;  from  inflationary  poi 
icies  which  imdermine  the  aec\irity  of  the 
weakest  population  strata;  from  monetary 
and  fiscal  mismanagement  that  channelizes 
much  of  the  Nation's  resources  into  unpro- 
ductive or  inefficient  Investments;  from  pour- 
ing funds  into  "distressed  areas,"  thereby  re- 
ducing the  mobility  of  labor;  and  so  on 

•The  remedy  for  poverty  is  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  economic  freedom.  That  was  the 
system  under  which  millions  and  miUlons 
of  American-bom  and  immigrant  citizens 
have  risen  from  poverty  to  aflluence— without 
being   exploited   for   political   demagoguery 
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TROUBLE    STEMS    rSOM    INTERFERENCE 

The  trouble  stems  frc«n  governmental  and 
monopolistic  interferences  with  the  freedom 
of  the  markets:   from  employment  restrlc- 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Honorable  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North 
Carolina,  spoke  before  more  than  5.000 
members  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology  at  a 
meeting  held  In  Chicago. 

He  dealt  at  length  with  the  subject  of 
Federal  Government  siHvort  of  science 
This  is  an  area  in  which  govemmentai 
appropriations  have  expanded  almost  20 
times  above  the  appropriations  franted 
for  this  same  purpose  15  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  his  listeners  found  his  re- 
marks enlightening.  He  classes  himself 
as  an  "informed  layman"  on  this  subject. 
I  consider  this  a  most  modest  claim,  and 
I  feel  certain  you  will  agree  with  me 
after  reading  his  remarks  at  this  Im- 
portant meeting. 

The  remarks  follow: 

FXDERAI.  SUPPOBT   OF   SCIXNCX 

(By  Hon.  L.  H.  FouirrAiN.  of  North  Carolina 
ctialrman.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  House  Ccanmittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations) 

Mr.     Chairman,    distinguished     panelists 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opport\inlty  to  share  with  you  some  ob- 
servations on  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  the  support  of  science.    When  your  chair- 
man invited  me  to  participate  in  this  sym- 
posium. I  was  at  first  hesitant  about  address- 
ing so  imposing  an  assemblage  of  scientists 
but  after  some  reflection  I  decided  this  would 
be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  acquaint  those 
of  you  who  received  Government  support  for 
your  research  with  the  views  of  an  informed 
layman  on  this  important  subject.    So    in 
a  sense,  I  am  appearing  before  you  as  a  "citi- 
zen witness."    In  Identifying  myself  in  that 
fashion.  I  trust  this  audience  will  not  mis- 
take me  for  one  of  the  witnesses  who  appears 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  each 
spring   to  advocate   vasUy  Increased   funds 
for  his  own  special  program  interest  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

One  year  ago.  your  organization,  meeting 
In  Atiantic  City,  adopted  a  resolution  crit- 
ical of  our  subcommittee's  study  of  the  NIH 
grant  operations  and  requested  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  "to  enunciate  the  prin- 
clpTes  and  philosophy  which  could  serve  as 
a  basic  policy  in  the  futiure  conduct  and 
administration  of  Federal  programs  in  sup- 
pcwt  of  fimdamental  research."  The  acad- 
emy study  was  recentiy  completed,  and  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  flnd  the  conclusions  of  its 
Committee   on   Science   and   Public  Policy, 
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which  was  chaired  by  Professor  Klstiakowsky, 
substantially  in  agreement  with  the  position 
taken  by  our  committee  on  most  essential 
points.  I  will  make  reference  to  these  in 
the  course  of  my  talk. 

Inasmuch  as  your  society  has  taken  official 
notice  of  the  work  of  our  committee,  and 
many  of  you  as  grantees  have  written  to  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  think  this 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  what  ovu-  committee  has 
done — and  what  it  has  not  done.  There  has 
been  considerable  misunderstanding  on  this 
score. 

The  Committee  on  Government  t5peratlons, 
it  should  V>e  understood,  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  reviewing  the  administrative 
performance  of  Federal  agencies.  Specifi- 
cally, the  committee  is  charged  in  this  con- 
nection with  the  "duty  of  studying  the 
operation  of  Government  activities  at  all 
levels  with  a  view  to  determining  Its  economy 
and  efficiency."  Within  the  committee,  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subconunittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  exercises  this  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  several  other 
departments  and  agencies. 

Functioning  with  a  very  small  staff,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  subcommittee  to  ap- 
proach its  broad  agency  Jurisdiction  on  a 
very  selective  basis.  Programs  are  selected 
for  special  study  in  most  instances  because 
they  involve  large  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
and/or  because  alleged  irregularities  or  ques- 
tionable management  practices  have  come  to 
the  subcommittee's  attention.  Study  of  the 
NIH  grant  programs  was  undertaken  in  1959 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  size  and  extraor- 
dinary rate  of  growth. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  remind  you 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  growth.  NIH  ap- 
propriations, excluding  construction  funds, 
have  increased  from  a  level  of  approximately 
$50  million  in  1950  to  around  $900  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  President 
has  requested  $957.4  million  for  1965.  This 
would  mean  an  NIH  budget  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year,  including  the 
health  research  facilities  program.  More 
than  80  percent  of  this  money  is  spent,  for 
extramural  research  and  training  purposes, 
principally  In  the  form  of  grants  and  pre- 
domlnantiy  in  educational  institutions.  Few 
programs  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have 
grown  so  rapidly  and  have  been  supported  by 
the  Congress  so  generously. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  it  is 
both  proper  and  desirable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  sponsor  and  assist  medical 
and  othef  health-related  research.  And  over 
the  years  I  have  consistently  supported  leg- 
islation for  this  important  purpose.  At  the 
same  time.  I  believe  these  Federal  programs, 
like  all  others,  should  meet  the  tests  of  effi- 
cient and  economical  administration,  and  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  say  so. 

Appropriations  for  the  NIH  programs  have 
not  followed  the  usual  course  whereby  the 
President's  requests  are  either  approved  as 
submitted  or  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
or  they  are  reduced  or  denied  entirely  by  the 
Congress.  Instead,  except  for  last  year,  the 
President's  budget  recommendations  for  NIH 
have  been  consistently  increased  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  12  years — in  many 
years  by  more  than  a  third.  While  this  un- 
usual situation  is  not  in  Itself  cause  for 
alarm,  it  certainly  suggests  the  need  for  cafe- 
ful  appraisal  of  the  administration,  and  the 
results,  of  the  programs  Involved.  Adminis- 
trative decisions.  I  might  add.  are  of  ex- 
traordinary significance  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  these  programs  because  the  statutory 
language  is  extremely  broad  and  general  with 
respect  to  the  Surgeon  General's  authority  to 
support  medical  research  and  training. 

When  Congress  enacts  legislation  estab< 
lishing  a  scientific  program,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity leave  considerable  room  for  admlnistxa- 
tive  interpretation  if  it  is  to  avoid  an  overly 


rigid  statute.  All  of  the  specifications  of  a 
program  in  a  technical  area  cannot  be  spelled 
out  in  advance.  When  Congress  grants  a 
Federal  agency  such  broad  statut<»-y  author- 
ity, the  Congress  assumes  a  corresponding 
special  responsibility  for  reassiu-ing  itself 
and  the  public  that  these  programs  are  ad- 
ministered efficiently,  objectively,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intended  legislative  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Congress  maintains  surveillance  over 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  annual 
appropriation  process  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  methods.  In  addition,  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  select 
particular~programs  or  problems  for  Intensive 
study  from  time  to  time,  and  the  appropriate 
legislative  or  subject  matter  committees  may 
review  a  program  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sively in  connection  with  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  enabling  statute. 

In  1959,  oiu-  sut>committee  initiated  the 
searching  study  of  the  NIH  grant  programs 
which  resulted  in  House  Report  No.  321,  2 
years  later.  That  report  was  accepted  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  else- 
where in  the  Government  as  a  constructive 
report — an  objective  one.  Our  study  was  di- 
rected to  two  ends:  (1)  vmderstandlng  the 
nature  and  administration  of  these  rapidly 
growing  programs,  and  (2)  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agency's  policies  and  ar- 
rangehients  for  assuring  that  public  funds 
were  being  spent  prudently  and  for  their 
Intended  purposes.  It  is  expressly  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  of  our  committee  to  In- 
quire Into  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  shall  not  spend  time  in  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  NIH's  p€i8t  administrative  short- 
comings. This  information  is  available  in 
the  committee's  reports  and  hearings.  Ncff 
shall  I  attempt  to  evaluate  the  progress 
wliich  NIH  has  made  to  correct  Its  manage- 
ment weaknesses. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  like 
to  dream  romantically  of  the  years  around 
1959  as  the  golden  age  of  research  grants, 
I  would  like  to  describe  brlefiy  how  NIH 
policies  and  practices  looked  then  in  terms 
of  responsible  public  management. 

While  NIH  had  developed  an  elaborate  ad- 
visory system  for  the  tecimlcal  review  of 
project  applications,  it  had  made  very  inade- 
quate arrangements  for  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  accountability  of  grants.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  no  formal  review  of  project 
reqxiirements;  and  payments  for  the  continu- 
ation years  of  grants  were  made  automati- 
cally upon  request  without  any  reference  to 
the  investigator's  actual  needs — except  when 
he  needed  more  money.  Moreover,  institu- 
tions were  paid,  upon  request,  the  maxi- 
mum indirect  cost  rate  authorized  by  law, 
even  when  overhead  rates  were  obviously 
lower. 

As  the  NIH  programs  expanded,  there  was 
Inadequate  separation  of  advisory  and  execu- 
tive fimctions,  with  NIH  relying  Increasingly 
upon  its  consultants  for  the  performance 
of  purely  executive  functions.  This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  agency's  dependence  upon  study 
section  members  for  considering  the  budget 
requests  of  grant  applicants. 

Our  committee  and  the  Klstiakowsky 
committee  are  in  complete  agreement  that, 
in  its  words,  "Detailed  budget  considerations 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  agency  staffs 
alone"  and  "questions  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility and  agency  policy  must  be  dealt 
with  by  full-time  staff  members,  and  the 
agency -itself  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  final  decisions  with  regard  to  awards 
of  grants  and  contracts." 

WhUe  NIH  had  liberalized  Its  grant  poli- 
cies over  a  period  of  years,  it  had  indiscrimi- 
nately extended  these  same  policies,  de- 
signed essentially  for  basic  research,  to  other 
inappropriate  areas — to  organizations  op- 
erating for  profit,  to  support  of  meetings  and 


conferences  of  professional  societies,  and  to 
service-t3T>e  functions  such  as  indexing  and 
language  translation.  Early  in  our  study, 
for  example,  we  found  that  NIH  gave  profit- 
making  organizations  titie  to  equipinent 
which  they  purchased  from  grants  without, 
as  far  as  we  could  determine,  ever  having 
given  any  formal  consideration  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  that  practice. 

We  should  bear  In  mind  that  although 
NIH  has  Justified  its  grant  policies  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  investigator  doing  basic 
research,  only  about  one-third  of  the  re- 
search NIH  supports  is  classified  as  basic 
research. 

Our  conunittee  recognized  the  value  of 
study  sections  for  the  merit  rating  ol  re- 
search proposals.  In  so  doing,  it  called  at- 
tention to  certain  of  their  limitations,  in- 
cluding NIH's  need  for  special  advisory  ma- 
chinery to  review  large  grants  that  are  be- 
yond the  competence  of  regular  study  sec- 
tions. We  found  that  grants  intended  for 
the  support  of  an  entire  program  or  division 
of  a  research  institution  were  being  assigned 
for  review  to  regular  study  sections,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  members  frankly  ex- 
pressed their  inability  to  evaluate  requests  of 
this  kind.  One  such  grant  at  that  time  was 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  A 
broader  review  mechanism  has  since  been 
established. 

In  essence,  NIH  made  the  fundamental 
error  of  assiunlng  that  because  it  shared  a 
community  of  interest  with  institutions  and 
organizations  In  which  health  research  was 
performed,  it  could  therefore  rely  upon  their 
Individual  policies  for  tl^  management  of 
Federal  grants.  Moreover,  the  agency  made 
a  very  Inadeqxiate  effort  to  formalize  and 
communicate  its  grant  policies.  NIH  de- 
pended OB  tlfte  grantee  institutions  to  moni- 
tor grants;  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  reach 
a  clear  mnderstanding  on  the  resiwnsibllltles 
the  latter  were  expected  to  assume  in  the 
management  of  grants;  nor  did  NIH  take 
adequate  steps  to  B:xake  certain  that  grantee 
institutions  were  both  capable  of  and  in  fact 
effectively  discharging  their  responsibilities 
in  this  connection. 

I  believe  it  time  for  plain  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  support  of  science. 
Ever  since  the  issuance  of  the  "Public 
Health  Service  Grants  Manual,"  admittedly 
prompted  In  large  measiu'e  by  the  work  of 
our  subcommittee,  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  bombarded  with 
letters  and  duplicated  resolutions  from 
grantees,  their  institutions,  and  their  pro- 
fessional societies  warning  of  the  threat  to 
scientific  freedom  and  productivity  posed  by 
this  document  and  the  regulations  they 
implement. 

For  the  most  part,  the  complaints  have 
centered  around  two  specific  items-  (l)  ac- 
counting for  professional  worktlme  charged 
to  grants,  and  (2)  freedom  of  the  investigator 
to  make  changes  in  his  project.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  these  Items  In  some  detail  be- 
cause they  have  considerable  significance  for 
the  larger  issue  of  mutual  understanding  and 
trust  that  Is  Involved  here. 

The  requirement  for  establishing  the  time 
or  effort  a  professional  worker  devotes  to  a 
project  was  adopted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  only  after  the  Comptroller  General 
had  produced  conclusive  evidence  that  Fed- 
eral research  grants  were  being  used  In  some 
instances  to  pay  the  entire  salaries  of  medi- 
cal school  faculty  members  engaged  partly  In 
nonresearch  activities. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  was  agreement  in 
this  situation  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
involved,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa> 
tlon.  and  Welfare,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  NTH  research  grants  are  in  the 
nature  of  cost-reimbursement-type  arrange- 
ments and  are  not  intended  to  be  \mcondi- 
tional  contributions  for  use  by  grantees  to 
support  activities  other  than  grant  projects. 
However,  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen 
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as  well  as  misleading,  since  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  Public  Health  Service  that  the 
organization  was  supplied  copies  of  the  re- 
vised manual  last  January,  and.  In  tact,  that 
It  maintains  a  liaison  arrangement  with  the 
advisory  health  council  to  NIH  In  Its  field. 

The  practicing  politician  In  a  democratic 
society  does  not  and  should  not  discourage 
people  fKMn  expressing  their  discontent  with 
Government.  Indeed,  that  Is  one  of  their 
basic  rights.  However,  he  may  expect  more 
of  some  people  than  of  others. 

In  this  instance,  one  would  expect  an 
affluent  health  organization  that  elects  to 
comment  unfavorably  on  Govenment  policies 
to  do  so  on  an  Informed  basis. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  extra  paper- 
work required  of  grantees  since  the  Issuance 
of  the  "Grants  Manual."  While  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  much  of  the  complaint  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  made  In  some  cases 
by  persons  who  are  not  well  Informed.  I  am 
wholly  sympathetic  to  the  principle  of  re- 
quiring the  reporting  of  only  such  informa- 
tion as  la  needed  and  used  in  an  agency's 
program. 

We  found  In  our  study  of  the  NIH  pro- 
grams that  numerous  reports  were  required 
of  grantees,  but  some  were  simply  filed  upon 
receipt.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  report 
data  can,  and  should*  serve  program  pur- 
poses was  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  agency. 
This  became  very  evident  when  the  subcom- 
mittee tested  the  adequacy  of  NTH's  grant 
policies  and  procedures  for  insuring  the  pru- 
dent expenditure  of  public  funds  by  means 
of  an  audit  of  all  grants  made  to  a  profit - 
making  organization.  The  misuse  and  waste 
of  public  funds  In  that  case  has  been  well 
documented  by  our  committee:  so  there  Is  no 
need  to  present  the  details  here. 

The  significant  point  Is  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  subcommittee's  field  audit  findings 
merely  confirmed  Information  available  In 
NIH's  Inactive  files,  but  NIH  had  no  effective 
machinery  for  evaluating  and  acting  on  such 
Information. 

S<Mne  have  described  this  test  audit  as  a 
"single  Instance,"  and  "not  typical."  because 
the  grantee  In  this  Instance  was  a  company 
operating  for  profit.  I  emphatically  disagree 
with  that  interpretation^  The  subcommittee 
demonstrated  what  could,  and  did.  occur  un- 
detected xmder  the  existing  NIH  policies  and 
procedures  which  were  applicable  alike  to  all 
grantees. 

A  Government  agency  can  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  investigator  and 
on  his  Institution  by  more  than  one  method. 
It  can  be  lightened  by  Increasing  interagency 
cooperation   and  uniformity  of  practice,   as 
well  as  by  decreasing  reporting  requirements. 
It  makes  good  sense   to  aline   the   require- 
ments of  those  Federal  agencies  supporting 
basic  research.  In  such  matters  as  the  prep- 
aration   of    research    proposals,    accounting, 
and   progress   reporting,   and   to   reduce   the 
need  for  multiple  support  of  the  same  prin- 
cipal Investigator  by  Interagency  agreements, 
as  proposed  by  the  Klstlakowskj  Committee. 
0\u-    committee   has   expressed    the    belief 
that    similar    advantages    can    be    achieved 
through  the  development  of  more   uniform 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  training  pro- 
grams supported   by   NIH.     The   committee 
recognized   that   some   variation    In   policies 
and  practices  may  be  necessary  in  view  of 
the   Individualized   nature   of   NIH   training 
programs.    However,  many  of  the  differences 
observed  by  the  committee  appear  to  be  due 
to  lack  of  central  direction  and  coordination. 
To  the  extent  these  differences  are  not  es- 
sential to  the  success^of  the  programs  con- 
cerned, they  are  very  likely  to  cause  Govern- 
ment waste  and   Inefficiency,   as   well   as   to 
Impose  an  unnecessary  administrative  bur- 
den on  educational  Institutions. 

Our  committee,  furthermore,  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  certain  grant  policies 
should  be  handled  on  a  uniform  Govern- 
ment-wide basis,  not  according  to  the  jH-ed- 


llectlons  of  each  agency  or  its  divisions 
Among  these,  the  committee  identified  the 
policies  governing  salaries  paid  from  Federal 
research  funds.  The  committee  favored,  too 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Government-wide 
policy  for  Indirect  costs. 

Government  science  agencies  share  a  spe- 
cial problem  of  having  to  be  both  dependent 
on  and  independent  of  their  scientific  ad- 
visers. In  the  case  of  NIH,  this  problem  is 
especially  serious  because  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  agency's  consultants  are  also 
Its  grantees. 

And  the  problem  becomes  even  more  acute 
when  the  Agency,  In  order  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  scientific  community  or  for 
other  reasons,  aUows  executive  responsibili- 
ties to  be  exercised  by  advisers  who  are  them- 
selves beneficiaries  of  its  programs. 

What  safeguards  are  avaUable  to  minimize 
the  dangers  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  in  this 
situation?  One  safeguard  has  ah-eady  been 
mentioned;  namely,  that  executive  responsi- 
bilities shoiUd  not  be  exercised  by  consult- 
ants. Limiting  the  terms  of  service  of  scien- 
tific advisers  Is  another. 

While  NIH  formally  limits  the  term  of  Its 
consultants.  In  practice  the  agency  has  de- 
veloped a  dependence  upon  a  group  of  senior 
conjultants  whose  services  It  has  retained 
for  long  periods  by  rotating  them  among 
the   councils   and  other  advisory  panels. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  role  of  scientific  advisers  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  research  grants. 

In  House  Report  No.  1958,  our  committee 
observed  that  according  to  the  NIH  criteria 
for  rating  grant  projects,  the  average  qual- 
ity of  such  projects  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing in  recent  years. 

The  proportion  of  the  best  projeete  has 
declined  while  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  the  proportion  of  supported 
projeete  In  the  lowest  priority  group. 

The  committee  could  not  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  large  annual  Increases  In 
the  NIH  appropriation  in  past  years  had 
probably  contributed  to  the  Increasing  sup- 
port of  lower  quality  research.  It  reached 
this  conclusion  even  though  It  was  aware 
that  all  projeete  supported  by  NIH  were 
found  by  consultante  to  possess  scientific 
merit. 

The  main  question  raised  by  this  develop- 
ment, in  the  committee's  Judgment,  Is 
whether  or  not  It  Is  good  public  policy  and 
in  the  best  Interest  of  science  that  every 
project  found  to  be  technically  sovmd  by 
speclallste  In  a  particular  field  or  discipline 
should  receive  support,  regardless  of  Ite  rela- 
tive quality.  The  committee  also  thought 
attention  should  t>e  given  to  the  related 
question  of  whether  NIH  needed  to  strength- 
en its  own  professional  staff  capablUty  for  de- 
termining If  the  projeete  recommended  by 
Ite  scientific  consultante  should  be  sup- 
ported in  the  light  of  broader  policy  consid- 
erations. 

A  year  or  so  after  our  committee  issued  Ite 
report.  I  was  delighted  to  discover  Dr.  Alvin 
Weinberg's  splendid  article,  "Criteria  for  Sci- 
entific Choice,"  which  appeared  In  the  winter 
1963  issue  of  "Minerva."  I  thought  his  arti- 
cle so  penetrating  and  thought-provoking 
that  I  promptly  requested  his  permission  to 
make  it  widely  available  by  printing  It  In  the 
CoNCREssiONAL  RECORD — Where  It  appeared  In 
the  Record  for  October  22,  1963. 

Dr.  Weinberg's  observations  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  advisory  panels  are  certainly  appli- 
cable to  NIH.     Dr.  Weinberg  wrote: 

"The  panel  system,  however,  suffers  from 
a  serious  weakness.  Panels  usually  consist 
of  specialized  experte  who  Inevitably  share 
the  same  enthusiasms  and  passions.  To  the 
expert  in  oceanography  or  In  high-energy 
physics,  nothing  seems  quite  as  Important  as 
oceanography  or  high-energy  physics.  The 
panel,  when  recommending  a  program  In  a 
field  In  which  all  ite  members  are  Interested, 
invariably  argue*  for  better  treatment  of  the 
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money,     more     people,     more 


field — more 
training. 

"The  panel  system  Is  weak  Insofar  as  Judge, 
jury,  plaintiff,  and  defendant  are  usually  one 
and  the  same. 

"The  panel  Is  able  to  Judge  ^ow  compe- 
tently a  proposed  piece  of  research  Is  likely 
to  be  carried  out;  ite  members  are  all  experte 
and  are  likely  to  know  who  ait  the  good 
research  workers  In  the  field.  But  just  be- 
cause the  panel  Is  composed  of  experte,  who 
hold  parochial  viewpolnte,  the  panel  Is  much 
less  able  to  place  the  proposal  in  a  broader 
perspective  and  to  say  whether  the  research 
proposal  Is  of  much  Interest  to  the  rest  of 
science." 

The  review  procedures  of  NIH  provide  a 
mechanism  for  evaluating  how  well  a  par- 
tlcxilar  research  project  Is  likely  to  be  done. 
But  NIH  panels,  composed  of  speclallste  and 
advocates  of  the  field  under  review,  do  not 
bilng  to  bear  what  Dr.  Weinberg  calls  the 
"External"  criteria,  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  research  should  be  sup- 
ported at  a  given  level  or  even  supported  at 
all.  in  terms  of  Ite  Importance  relative  to 
other  fleUls  of  science. 

Our  committee  has  noted  a  tendency  for 
Institutions  to  permit  project  grante  to  be 
spent  lees  carefully  than  an  institution's  own 
funds.  It  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
policy  statemente  issued  for  the  NIH  grant 
programs  did  not  adequately  inform  the  in- 
vestigator, or  his  Institution,  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  accompany  the  discretionary 
handling  of  public  funds. 

I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  basically  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  establish  ade- 
quate rules  for  Ite  programs. 

Otherwise,  if  left  to  the  individual  sci- 
entist or  institution,  the  preference  quite 
often  might  be  for  one's  own  equipment 
or  facilities.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  something  Is  necessary  for  a  project 
may  be  conditioned  by  who  is  paying  the 
bill. 

I  am  reminded  In  this  connection  of  the 
experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  reimbursing  the  States  for  the  cost  of 
relocating  utility  facilities  after  passage  of 
the  1B66  act  creating  the  Interstate  High- 
way S3rstem.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  States  to  require  the  util- 
ities to  move  their  own  poles  In  connec- 
tion with  highway  construction.  However, 
when  Congress  enacted  a  grant  program  with 
90  percent  Federal  matehing,  10  States 
promptly  passed  laws  authorizing  utility 
relocation  at  public  expense — ^but  the  laws 
were  applicable  only  to  projeete  on  the  In- 
terstate System  where  the  90-to-lO  matching 
was  available. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  concluding 
statement  of  the  Academy's  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy  with  respect  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Investigator  in 
acceptinig  Federal  funds  is  fully  In  accord 
with  the  thinking  of  our  committee. 

I  want  also  to  associate  myself  with  that 
committee's  emphasis  on  the  individual  In- 
vestigator. If  NIH  were  supporting  prin- 
cipally the  personal  research  of  Individual 
sclentlste,  I  suspect  the  agency's  manage- 
ment responsibilities  would  be  much  easier. 
I  have  great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
Investigator  who  devotes  his  life  to  his  work; 
we  are  all  Indebted  to  men  of  this  kind. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  KIstlakowsky  committee 
for  a  selective  program  of  research  grante  to 
weaker  educational  Institutions.  This  im- 
portant recommendation  is  quite  similar  to 
the  proposal  advanced  by  our  own  commit- 
tee for  a  special  developmental-type  grant. 
We  recommended  that  NIH  Initiate  such  a 
grant,  for  a  limited  time,  as  a  direct  means 
of  stimulating  research  capability  in  those 
universities  and  professional  schocds  which 
have  training  responsibilities  In  scientific 
fields  related  to  health,  but  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  health  research. 


This  Is  a  constructive  proposal  for  assisting 
the  weaker  institutions  which  have  derived 
very  little  research  support  from  project 
grante  and  none  from  the  general  support 
grant.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  given  any  serious  considera- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  KIstlakowsky  committee  for  this 
purpose  will  fall  on  more  receptive  ears. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  which  this  occasion  has 
afforded  me  to  make  seme  observations  and 
conunente  on  Federal  support  of  science  in 
the  context  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  experience.  All  of  us — sclentlste,  the 
public  and  their  political  representatives — 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  same  objectives 
in  connection  with  biomedical  research.  So- 
ciety, therefore,  will  surely  profit  if  science 
and  Government  continually  strive  to  under- 
stand each  other's  needs  and  responsibilities 
and  if  they  seek,  insofar  as  possible,  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences  with  an  open 
mind. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenian  people  had  become  victims 
and  martyrs  throughout  their  long  and 
eventful  history.  During  centuries  of 
their  subjection  to  Turkish  rule  in  their 
homeland  they  suffered  much  and  some- 
times put  up  with  inhuman  treatment, 
including  wholesale  massacres.  But  the 
tragedy  that  was  ushered  in  by  the 
wholesale  and  unexplained  arrests  by 
Turkish  authorities  of  some  1,000  promi- 
nent Armenians  on  April  24,  49  years 
ago,  was  the  most  appalling.  On  that 
day  the  cream  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity, clergymen,  men  of  letters, 
teachers,  merchants,  and  prominent  men 
in  all  walks  of  life,  were  rounded  up  by 
the  Turkish  police,  imprisoned  and  held 
incommunicado,  then  bundled  off  in 
small  groups  and  under  heavy  guard 
deported  to  distant  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to  be  put  to  death  there. 

Sad  and  stunning  was  this  shocking 
event,  even  more  tragic  was  \(^at  fol- 
lowed it.  Gradually  a  large-scale 
tragedy  began  to  unfold  itself  which  in- 
volved the  fate  of  the  entire  Armenian 
community  in  Turkey.  On  a  carefully 
and  most  secretly  prepared  plan,  s(xne 
2  million  Armenians  of  the  country  were 
uprooted  from  their  homes  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1915.  Some  of  these  met 
their  death  in  massacres;  others  were 
starved  to  death,  and  still  others  died 
due  to  indescribable  hardships.  And  by 
the  end  of  fateful  1915,  the  Armenian 
ccmununlty  In  Tuiicey  had  ceased  to 
exist;  it  had  vanished  through  the  dia- 
bolical and  Inhuman  machinations  of 
the  then  Turkish  Oovemment. 

That  is  the  awesome  meaning  of  April 
24  of  1915  to  the  Armenian  people,  and 
that  is  why  its  49th  anniversary  is  being 
observed  as  a  day  of  mourning,  as  their 
Memorial  Day.  in  all  Armenian  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world. 


"Tbey  Cannot  Stand  Alone"— The  Work 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Northern  Indiana 
many  Americans  of  the  Mennonite  faith. 
These  are  among  the  finest  people  in 
my  State.  The  Mennonites  are  partic- 
ularly to  be  commended  for  the^  con- 
tinuing ministry  of  relief  to  the  hungry 
and  suffering. 

I  believe  their  activities  in  this  re- 
gard, which  are  conducted  largely 
through  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  will  be  of  real  in- 
terest to  many  Members  of  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  dur- 
ing 1963.  This  article,  entitled  "They 
Cannot  Stand  Alone,"  aw)ears  in  the 
1963  MCC  Annual  Report. 

The  article  follows: 
So  Many  or  Ottb  Fellow  Men  Are  Broken 
or  Man,  Spnur,  akd  Bodt — Thet  Are  the 
Victims     or     Ignorance,     Disease,     Hate. 
Hunger,  and  Intense  Feelings  or  Inade- 
quacy— ^Thet   Cannot  Stand  Alone 
The  people  who  receive  help  through  the 
Mennonite  Central  CcMnmittee  each  year  are 
not   statistics.    They    are   individuals   with 
hopes  and  aspirations  very  similar  to  our 
own. 

This  year,  to  emphasize  the  person-to- 
person  relationships  which  characterize  so 
many  of  the  MCCs  relief,  service,  and  peace 
efforto.  the  annual  report  focuses  on  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  were  helped  during 
1963.  The  following  illustrative  incidente 
show  how  MCC  workers  attempted  to  take 
their  place  beside  people  who  needed  encour- 
agement, guidance,  food,  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

The  charte  and  graphs  (not  printed  in  the 
Record)  which  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  report  teU  how  the  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Qf  Canada  and  the  United 
States  supported  the  MCCs  various  activities 
d}uing  1963  and  the  2  preceding  years. 

y  ANGOLAN    ESrUGEXS    AlCBUSHED 

It  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  8ept«nber  10. 
1963.  A  party  of  180  Angolans  was  quietly 
making  ite  way  to  the  Congo  border,  and  to 
freedom.  A  few  members  of  the  group  were 
soldiers.  One  carried  a  machinegun.  but 
otherwise  they  were  poorly  armed. 

Suddenly,  chaos. 

Portuguese  soldiers,  lying  in  ambush, 
threw  hand  grenades  at  the  hapless  An- 
golans. 

It  was  in  middle  of  the  snakelike  line  of 
fleeing  refugees  which  was  attacked.  The 
people  in  front  aerambled  out  of  danger  and 
made  it  safely  to  the  Congo  border.  The 
tailenders  quickly  returned  the  way  they  had 
come.  No  one  knows  what  happened  to  the 
people  in  the  middle. 

The  80  people  who  got  throtigh  were  a  pa- 
thetic lot.  Moat  of  the  children  in  tbe 
group  wen  suffering  froln  malnutrition; 
some  were  in  sn«h  poor  health  that  they  had 
to  be  hospitalized. 

Among  the  80  were  two  brothers,  Eduardo. 
9,  and  Mlanuel,  4.  When  the  members  of  the 
peurty  scattered  during  the  ambush,  the  two 
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One  of  the  churches'  first  responsea  was 
to  begin  plana  for  the  production  of  peace 
literature  In  the  Hindi  language.  P.  J.  Mala- 
gar,  executive  secretary  of  MCC  (India) ,  was 
later  made  available  to  work  on  peace  In- 
terests for  all  the  Mennonlte  and  Brethren 
In  Christ  groups  In  India. 

The  Indian  churches  needed  help.  They 
requested  the  peace  section  to  assist  them 
financially  and  to  send  a  short-term  re- 
source person  to  their  country  to  more  ac- 
tively "promote  the  biblical  teaching  of 
peace." 

The  peace  section  responded  by  sending 
them  a  $1,000  contribution  for  literature 
and  by  making  plans  to  send  a  peace  mis- 
sloner  In  1964. 

The  yo\uiger  churches  need  oxir  support 
and  guidance.  Members  of  the  worldwide 
brotherhood  need  to  stand  together  during 
these  times  of  rapid  change,  so  that  they 
can  better  understand  each  other  and  the 
situations  In  which  they  are  living. 

VETERINARIAN  SERVICES 

Monestine  St.  Pierre,  formerly  a  watchman 
at  the  MCC-operated  hospltiil  at  Grande 
Riviere  du  Nord.  Haiti.  Is  now  the  commu- 
nity's busy  veterinarian.  The  MCC  unit  at 
Grande  Riviere  sent  him  to  Hospital  Albert 
Schweitzer  In  April  1963  for  a  6-week  veter- 
inarian course. 

After  the  coiirse.  Monestine  returned  to 
his  home  community  and  held  clinics  3  days 
a  week.  He  and  Arlin  Hunsberger,  MCC  di- 
rector, went  to  all  the  churches  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  requested  the  ministers  to  announce 
the  new  service  to  their  members. 

Monestine  was  flooded  with  work.  After  6 
weeks  of  operation,  he  had  to  change  to 
dally  clinics. 

A  minimum  charge  Is  made  for  his  serv- 
ices, but  the  owners"  ability  to  pay  is  taken 
Into  consideration. 

This  venture  Is  attractive  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  It  provided  Grande  Riviere  with  a 
much  needed  service,  and  (2)  It  enabled  a 
man  to  become  established  in  a  trade. 
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BAST  N^SSrO  BACK   TO   HEALTH 

Juanita  Mendoza  Is  a  pretty  little  Bolivian 
baby.  She  lives  In  a  small  mud  hut  with 
her  parents  and  a  number  of  their  relatives. 
Jvianlta  was  not  as  strong  as  most  children. 
She  could  not  stand  up  at  a  year.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  too  poor  to  give  her 
the  right  kind  of  food.  Often  they  had  no 
food  at  all. 

At  15  months  Juanita  got  sick.  Mrs.  Men- 
doza tried  all  the  cures  she  knew,  but  none 
of  them  worked.  The  poor  mother  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  doctor  and  the  hos- 
pital were  far  away.  And  even  if  they  did 
take  Juanita  to  the  hospital,  they  had  no 
money  for  medldne.  The  little  girl's  condi- 
tion grew  progressively  worse. 

Then  It  occurred  to  the  mother  that  the 
nurses  at  the  nearby  Mennonlte  colony 
might  be  able  to  help.  She  took  Juanita 
there  and  the  nxirses  promised  that  they 
would  do  what  the  could.  At  first  the  little 
girl  had  to  get  aU  her  food  and  medicine  by 
needle.  She  did  not  like  this,  but  she  was 
too  weak  to  cry.  Slowly,  day  by  day.  Juan- 
ita improved.  Finally,  she  was  well  enough 
to  be  taken  home.  It  will  be  a  long  time, 
however,  before  she  Is  strong  enough  to 
walk. 

Perhaps  Juanita  will  grow  up  to  be  like 
her  mother,  who  cannot  read  or  even  write 
her  own  name.  But  maybe  some  things  will 
have  changed  by  the  time  she  reaches  wom- 
anhood. 

BUNDLHS   IN    THZ    DESERT 

Three  villages  lie  huddled  in  a  dry  river- 
bed on  the  windswept  desert  of  eastern  Al- 
geria. The  2,800  inhabitants  live  In  caves 
dug  into  the  banks  of  the  rtver.  During 
the  clvU  war  they  lost  aU  their  sheep.  Now 
they  have  no  resources  of  any  kind  except 
what  is  given  to  them  in  distributions. 

Chrlstmaa  bundles  were  distributed  to  the 


children  In  these  vlUages  early  In  1963  Al- 
vln  Friesen.  director  of  tl»  MCC  program  in 
Algeria,  describes  the  event:  "I  will  never 
forget  the  sight.  About  half  an  hour  before 
we  were  to  begin  the  distribution,  300  chil- 
dren came  up  out  of  the  ground  from  all 
directions  and  walked  toward  our  truck 
They  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  girls 
separate  from  the  boys,  and  there  waited 
patiently  for  their  bundles. 
"It  was  a  real  privilege  to  give  these  bun- 
dles to  each  child  In  these  vUlages  and  then 
to  see  them  take  off  their  old  rags  and 
put  on  a  neat  new  dress  or  a  pair  of  pants 
and  shirt."  ^ 

Many  people  regard  Christmas  bundles  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the 
MCC  program.  One  family  In  Pennsylvania 
prepares  as  many  as  60  bundles  a  year. 

Occasionally,  bundles  do  present  problems 
especially  when  they  are  distributed  to  chil- 
dren who  ordinarily  would  never  receive 
clothes  of  such  high  quality.  Not  Infre- 
quently the  value  of  a  bundle  which  a 
child  receives  Is  greater  than  the  sum  which 
the  father  earns  In  several  weeks  of  hard 
labor. 

Most  often,  Christmas  bundle  distribu- 
tions are  the  highlight  of  the  MCC  worker's 
term  of  service.  One  volunteer  wrote-  "The 
distribution  of  Christmas  bundles  Is.  perhaps 
the  greatest  pleasure  which  comes  to  a  re- 
lief worker.  Nowhere  else  is  the  Joy  which 
a  gift  brings  quite  as  apparent.  The  glow 
which  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  chUd  who 
receives  a  bundle  is  something  which  reach- 
es into  the  heart." 

BOT    DREAMS    OF    BEINO    A    DOCTOR 

Shadrack  Kaudambl  Is  one  of  67  boys  In 
form  I  at  Uvlngstone  CoUege,  which  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  western  border  of  Tanganyika 
at  Klgoma. 

Shadrack 's  home  Is  In  a  village  260  miles 
away.  His  father  used  to  farm,  but  he  is 
retired  now.  An  older  brother,  a  teacher  Is 
supporting  the  famUy.  His  oldest  sUter 
completed  form  VI  2  years  ago.  This  Is  an 
accomplishment  achieved  by  relatively  few 
African  girls.  Another  sister  Is  In  primary 
school.  The  chUdren  In  this  family  are  more 
fortunate  than  most  Tanganylkans. 

When  Shadrack  is  asked  what  occupation 
he  wants  to  enter,  hie  face  lights  up  as  he 
answers:  a  doctor.  HU  dream  Is  to  help  his 
his  fellow  countrymen  conquer  one  of  Tan- 
ganyika's most  dreaded  enemies,  disease. 
There  are  many  years  of  school  ahead  for 
him  if  he  wants  to  achieve  his  goal,  but  If 
he  retains  his  present  determination,  his 
dream  will  come  true. 

Two  Mennonlte  teachers  are  on  the  staff 
at  Livingstone  College.  They  are  teaching 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  services  they  can 
render  to  Africa  during  its  present  period  of 
development.  It  is  estimated  that  African 
secondary  schools  will  need  7,000  expatriate 
teachers  during  the  next  10  years. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    AT   JUNIOR    VILLAGE 

"What  Is  God?" 

"Where  is  He?" 

"Can  He  see  us?" 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  popped  at 
the  volxmtary  service  workers  who  conduct  a 
Sunday   school   program   at  Junior   Village 
Washington,  DC. 

Junior  Village  Is  a  temporary  home  for 
over  700  children,  mostly  Negro,  between 
the  ages  of  6  months  and  18  years.  A  imit  of 
nine  VSers  is  serving  In  this  Institution. 
When  they  discovered  recently  that  the  4- 
and  8-year-olds  were  not  receiving  any  re- 
ligious Instruction  Sunday  mornings,  they 
decided  to  have  a  30-mlnute  Simday  school 
in  two  of  the  cottages. 

The  Sunday  school  begins  with  a  15- 
mlnute  assembly.  During  this  period  the 
children  sing  and  listen  to  BlUe  stories 
Then  each  of  the  teachers  takes  10  children 
Into  a  classroom  for  an  additional  15  minutes 
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of  singing,  coloring,  learning  Bible  verves, 
and  listening  to  stories. 

The  uplt  members  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  Simday  school.  One  of  them  summed  It 
up  this  way:  "^e  find  the  children  eager 
to  learn  about  JesHs.  Some  of  them  ask  us 
each  day  If  we'll  have  Sundair  school  again. 
We  are  glad  for  the  opportumlty  of  teaching 
and  witnessing  to  these  young  souls." 

Can  we  let  Edu&rdo,  Juanita,  Shadrack, 
and  Mrs.  H.  stand  alone?  No.  All  that  is 
good  within  us  cries  out  that  they  must  ^ 
helped. 

"The  foregoing  are  nine  Illustrations  of 
where  the  Mennonltle  Central  Committee 
tried  to  take  its  place  beside  the  people,  near 
and  far,  young  and  old,  who  needed  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  a  friend  or  brother.  The  im- 
portant Ingredient  in  alesoet  every  ease  was 
the  MCC  volunteer  whose  presence  and 
Christian  concern  gave  the  act  of  love  a  per- 
sonal touch.  This  waa  service  "In  the  name 
of  Christ."  There  are  many,  unfortiinately. 
who  will  stand  alone. 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Still  Geared  To  Trust 
in  the  Soriets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
speeches  by  the  President  and  the  an- 
nounced actions  of  his  administration 
show  that  our  foreign  polior  and  the 
seciu-lty  of  the  United  States  is  still 
being  based  on  trust  In  the  Soviet  UnioiL 
In  view  of  the  long  history  of  broken 
agreements  and  treaties  by  the  Kremlin 
it  would  seem  we  are  followtng  a  most 
dangerous  course. 

Two  articles  call  attention  to  the 
serious  lack  of  understanding  of  Com- 
munist goals  by  adminlstraMoa  policy- 
makers and  I  include  them  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  as  food  for  thought.  The 
first,  "Another  Russian  DecepMon,"  by 
David  Lawrence  in  the  \inisfalngtcHi 
Evening  Star  of  AprU  2T,  1964.  The 
second,  "Johnson  Speeob  Disappoint- 
ing," from  the  Ban  Diego  Union  of 
April  22,  1964. 

Both  articles  follow: 
[Frcon   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    Ai>r. 

27,  1064] 
ANOTHia  Russian  Dbobption — Kremlin  Rx- 

NXOKS  ON  Cuban  Inbpbc9r>n  ik  a  New  Si^p 

at  U.S.  Prxstigb 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  Ignominious  defeat  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  UJ3.  Government — a  blow  to  Its 
prestige  and  Influence  la  world  affairs.  Rus- 
sia has  deliberately  violated  a  pledge  to  the 
American  Government  and  once  more  defi- 
antly threatens  the  safety  of  this  country. 

This  turn  of  events  oomes  as  a  rarprlse 
to  the  American  petals,  who  were  being  as- 
sured by  President  Johnson  enly  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  agreement  to  Umit  \u-anl\un 
■  production  was  an  Indication  of  the  peace- 
ful purpose  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
that  a  new  wave  of  good  feeling  had  A>egun. 

But  the  Russian  leopard,  it  has  been  dis- 
closed, has  not  changed  Its  spots.  In  utter 
disregard  of  the  resolutions  of  warning 
adopted  by  Congress  t  years  ago,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  assumed  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  military  operations  In  fhU  hemi- 


sphere that  are  plainly  aimed  at  the  United 
States. 

When  the  American  Government  demand- 
ed In  the  autiuxm  of  1962  that  the  Russian 
missiles  and  troops  be  removed  from  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Government  promised  in  an  ex- 
change of  notes  with  President  Kennedy  to 
remove  the  missiles  and  agreed  to  a  system 
of  inspection  by  the  United  Nations  to  verify 
whether  good  faith  was  being  observed. 

But  Castro-doubtless  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Russians— declined  to  permit  the  In- 
spection. Accordingly,  the  United  States  re- 
served the  right  to  continue  aerial  recon- 
naissance as  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
American  people.  More  than  600  flights  have 
been  made  by  American  planes  during  1962 
and  1963,  and  the  diplomatic  Issue  as  be- 
tween Russian  and  the  United  States  has, 
outwardly  at  least,  remained  dormant.  Now 
Cuba  has  issued  Its  protest  asking  the  United 
Nations  to  support  her  demand  that  the 
American  airplane  flights  be  discontinued. 
Russia  Immediately  announced  her  concur- 
rence In  the  Cuban  demand. 

Thus  have  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations been  grossly  deceived  by  the 
Soviet  maneuvers.  Also,  Inside  the  United 
States  a  certain  amount  of  brainwashing  has 
occurred  and  there  are  even  strange  sugges- 
tions heard  in  our  midst  that  It  would  be 
better  to  let  a  few  thousand  Russian  troops 
or  "technicians"  remain  in  Cuba  so  as  to  pre- 
vent "a  trigger-happy  Castro"  from  setting 
off  a  military  conflict  by  shooting  down 
American  airplanes.  This  ImpUes  a  reliance 
on  the  alleged  peaceful  Intentions  of  the 
Russians  which  Is  contradicted  by  the  latest 
events. 

The  Russian  official  newspapers,  for  in- 
stance, in  articles  last  Friday — ^imqueetion- 
ably  inspired  by  the  Moscow  government — 
declared  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Russia 
Bho\ild  not  supply  Cuba  with  weapons.  The 
flights  of  American  airplanes  were  denounced 
as  violators  of  Cuban  sovereignty  and  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  as  well  as  of  interna- 
tional law.  Tet  the  United  Nations  charter 
explicitly  recognizes  regional  understand- 
ings like  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  controversy  Is  significant  mostly  be- 
cause it  reveals  that.  Instead  of  an  Improve- 
ment in  Soviet-American  relatlcms,  thoe  U 
underneath  no  letup  In  the  hostility  and 
Intrigues  at  aggression  emanating  from  the 
Communist  regime  Ih  Moscow. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  small  country 
90  miles  away  from  our  shores  was  militarily 
strengthened  by  Russia,  as  dangerous  missile 
bases  were  established  In  Cuba  In  1962. 
When  the  United  States,  In  self -protection, 
takes  steps  to  find  out  if  the  memice  has  been 
removed,  this  action  Is  construed  in  Moscow 
as  a  violation  of  international  law.  The 
right  of  self-defense  and  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measiu-es  against  attack  are 
Inherent,  of  course.  In  the  sovereignty  of 
every  country,  and  there  was  no  JxuUficatlon 
in  International  law  at  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  original  dispatch  of  15,000 
troops  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Government  or 
the  construction  of  missile  bases  on  an  island 
more  than  4,000  miles  away  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory. The  only  object  of  such  an  expedition 
was  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  American 
pec^le. 

This  flagrant  violation  of  international 
rules  has  been  rurther  aggravated  by  the 
manifest  dishonesty  and  immorality  of  the 
government  in  Moscow,  which  pretended  In 
its  notes  to  the  lato  President  Kennedy  to  be 
willing  to  agree  to  International  inspection 
of  Cuban  missile  bases  and  now  goes  back  on 
its  word.  Under  the  circumstances,  aerial 
reconnaissance  by  high-flying  planes  Is  Inevi- 
taUy  the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  controversy 
oould  be  to  oonvlnce  the  American  people 
that  further  parleys  on  "disarmament"  with 
the  Moeoow  regime  can  hardly  be  risked  and 
that  any  agreements  signed  will  not  be  worth 


the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  so  far 
as  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
concerned. 


[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  22,  1964] 

Foreign  Policy  Mttddled — Johnson  Speech 
Disappointing 

The  barrenness  of  the  present  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  was  there  for  all  to 
hear  when  President  Johnson  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  In 
New  York. 

For  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  revltaliza- 
tlon  of  our  efforts  to  turn  back  the  threat 
of  atheistic  communism,  and  to  reassert  our 
leadership  of  the  free  peoples,  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  must  have  come  as  a  disappoint- 
ment. Instead,  we  were  asked  to  take  a  step 
on  the  road  toward  unilateral  disarmament. 

It  curiously  but  significantly  carried  on 
where  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
left  off  in  his  controversial  talk  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  about  a  year  ago.  It  was 
this  speech  that  sounded  our  abandonment 
of  victory  In  the  cold  war.  our  acceptance 
of  coexistence,  and  announced  o\ir  unilat- 
eral suspension  of  nuclear  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Now  with  a  President  of  limited  prior  ex- 
perience and  Interest  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
with  oiu*  leadership  being  challenged  within 
the  Atlantic  community  Itself,  foreign  pol- 
icy has  become  a  Jigsaw  of  day-to-day  ad- 
justments over  which  we  seem  to  have  di- 
minishing Influence. 

The  lato  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  times  had 
changed  and  we  should  reexamine  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  cold  war  and  must  not  look 
uiK>n  accommodation  with  the  Conununlsta 
as  Impossible;  and  now,  Mr.  Johnson  tolls 
us  that  such  problems  as  Cuba,  South  Viet- 
nam and  atomic  dangers  "cannot  be  dealt 
with  simply  by  historical  Judgments  or  gen- 
eral precepts"  and  "the  pursuit  of  peace  la 
in  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  Is  in 
oiirs." 

The  President  says  we  are  "unalterably 
committed"  to  Nationalist  China.  Tet  he 
says  the  easing  of  relations  with  Red  China 
cannot  proceed  whUe  that  nation  pursues 
conflict  and  preaches  violence.  He  Insists 
that  we  will  continue  to  "use  every  peaceful 
means  at  our  command  to  isolate  Cuba,  to 
frustrate  its  efforts  to  destroy  free  govem- 
mente  and  to  expose  the  weakness  of  com- 
munism," but  in  South  Vietnam  we  support 
direct  military  action  and  Insist  there  cant 
be  a  negotiated  peace  "as  long  as  the  Com- 
munists hope  to  achieve  victory  by  force." 

The  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  the  President  announced,  accepting  a 
reduction  in  the  production  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive materials,  was  negotiated  In  secret  and 
contained  no  provisions  for  Inspectlohs.  It 
may  be  we  already  are  manufacturing  more 
atomic  materials  than  we  could  possibly  use 
under  any  circumstances,  and  our  gesture  ia 
more  moral  than  practloaL  . 

But,  such  an  agreement  without  Inspec- 
tlops  indicates  faith  in  the  good  intentions 
of  Communist  tyrante.  We  want  peace,  so 
therefore  the  Russians  should  want  peace. 

We  indicate  our  eagerness  to  pursue  dis- 
armament even  further,  and  the  President 
says  we  wUl  discuss  any  problem,  listen  to 
any  proposal,  seek  any  agreement,  and  take 
any  action,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war,  as 
long  as  they  dont  sacrifice  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

We  plead,  almost  beg,  for  peace. 

If  the  Communlste  would  only  forego  the 
use  of  force — and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  as  this  country  means  then 
no  harm — ^preeiimably  we  could  all  settle 
down  to  a  friendly  competition. 

This  all  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  man 
whv  encountered  a  thug.  Both  were  armed. 
The  thug  suggested  they  throw  their  weap- 
ons away  a^  mutual  gestures  of  honest  inten- 
tions. They  did.  You  know  what  happened 
next. 
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One  of  the  churches'  first  responses  was 
to  begin  plans  for  the  production  of  peace 
Ilterat\ire  In  the  Hindi  language,  p.  j.  Mala- 
gar,  executive  secretary  of  MCC  (India) .  was 
later  made  available  to  work  on  peace  In- 
terests for  all  the  Mennonlte  and  Brethren 
In  Christ  groups  In  India. 

The  Indian  churches  needed  help.  They 
requested  the  peace  section  to  assist  them 
financially  and  to  send  a  short-term  re- 
soTorce  person  to  their  country  to  more  ac- 
tively "prcHnote  the  biblical  teaching  of 
peace." 

The  peace  section  responded  by  sending 
them  a  $1,000  contribution  for  literature 
and  by  making  plans  to  send  a  peace  mls- 
sloner  In  1964. 

The  younger  churches  need  our  support 
and  guidance.  Members  of  the  worldwide 
brotherhood  need  to  stand  together  during 
these  times  of  rapid  change,  so  that  they 
can  better  understand  each  other  and  the 
situations  In  which  they  are  living. 

VXTXaiNAKIAN  SEKVTCES 

Monestine  St.  Pierre,  formerly  a  watchman 
at  the  MCC-operated  hospital  at  Grande 
Riviere  du  Nord.  Haiti,  is  now  the  commu- 
nity's busy  veterinarian.  The  MCC  unit  at 
Grande  Riviere  sent  him  to  Hospital  Albert 
Schweitzer  In  April  1963  for  a  6-week  veter- 
inarian course. 

After  the  course,  Monestine  returned  to 
his  home  community  and  held  clinics  3  days 
a  week.  He  and  Arlin  Hunsberger.  MCC  di- 
rector, went  to  all  the  churches  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  requested  the  ministers  to  announce 
the  new  service  to  their  members. 

Monestine  was  flooded  with  work.  After  6 
weeks  of  operation,  he  had  to  change  to 
dally  clinics. 

A  minimum  charge  is  made  for  his  serv- 
ices, but  the  owners'  ability  to  pay  is  taken 
Into  consideration. 

This  venture  is  attractive  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  it  provided  Grande  Riviere  with  a 
much  needed  service,  and  (2)  It  enabled  a 
man  to  become  established  in  a  trade. 
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children  In  these  villages  early  in  1963  ai- 
vln  Priesen.  director  of  the  MCC  program  in 
Algeria,  describes  the  event:  "I  wUl  never 
forget  the  sight.  About  half  an  hour  before 
we  were  to  begin  the  distribution,  300  chil- 
dren came  up  out  of  the  ground  from  all 
directions  and  walked  toward  our  truck 
They  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  girls 
separate  from  the  boys,  and  there  waited 
patiently  for  their  bundles. 

"It  was  a  real  prlvUege  to  give  these  bun- 
dies  to  each  child  In  these  villages  and  then 
to  see  them  take  off  their  old  rags  and 
put  on  a  neat  new  dress  or  a  pair  of  pants 
and  shirt." 

Many  people  regard  ChrUtmas  bundles  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  parU  of  the 
MCC  program.  One  family  In  Pennsylvania 
prepares  as  many  as  60  bundles  a  year. 

Occasionally,  bundles  do  present  proialems 
especially  when  they  are  distributed  to  chil- 
dren who  ordinarily  would  never  receive 
clothes  of  such  high  quality.  Not  Infre- 
quently the  value  of  a  bundle  which  a 
child  receives  Is  greater  than  the  sum  which 
the  father  earns  In  several  weeks  of  hard 
labor. 

Most  often,  Christmas  bundle  distribu- 
tions are  the  highlight  of  the  MCC  worker's 
term  of  service.  One  volunteer  wrote:  "The 
distribution  of  Christmas  bundles  Is,  perhaps 
the  greatest  pleasure  which  comes  to  a  re- 
lief worker.  Nowhere  else  is  the  Joy  which 
a  gift  brings  quite  as  apparent.  The  glow 
which  one  sees  In  the  eyes  of  a  chUd  who 
receives  a  bundle  is  something  which  reach- 
es Into  the  heart." 
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BAST   KXmSXD  BACK  TO   HEALTH 

Juanlta  Mendoza  Is  a  pretty  little  Bolivian 
baby.  She  lives  In  a  small  mud  hut  with 
her  parents  and  a  number  of  their  relatives. 
Juanlta  was  not  as  strong  as  most  children. 
She  could  not  stand  up  at  a  year.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  too  poor  to  give  her 
the  right  kind  of  food.  Often  they  had  no 
food  at  all. 

At  16  months  Juanlta  got  sick.  Mrs.  Men- 
doza tried  all  the  cures  she  knew,  but  none 
of  them  worked.  The  poor  mother  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  doctor  and  the  hos- 
pital were  far  away.  And  even  if  they  did 
take  Juanlta  to  the  hospital,  they  had  no 
money  for  medicine.  The  little  grlrl's  condi- 
tion grew  progressively  worse. 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  mother  that  the 
nurses  at  the  nearby  Mennonlte  colony 
might  be  able  to  help.  She  took  Juanlta 
there  and  the  nurses  promised  that  they 
would  do  what  the  could.  At  first  the  little 
girl  had  to  get  all  her  food  and  medicine  by 
needle.  She  did  not  like  this,  but  she  was 
too  weak  to  cry.  Slowly,  day  by  day,  Juan- 
Ito  Improved.  Finally,  she  was  well  enough 
to  be  taken  home.  It  will  be  a  long  time, 
however,  before  she  Is  strong  enough  to 
walk. 

Perhaps  Juanlta  will  grow  up  to  be  like 
her  mother,  who  cannot  read  or  even  write 
her  own  name.  But  maybe  some  things  will 
have  changed  by  the  time  she  reaches  wom- 
anhood. 

BT7NOUS   IN    THE   DESKRT 

Three  villages  lie  huddled  In  a  dry  river- 
bed on  the  windswept  desert  of  eastern  Al- 
geria. Tbe  3400  Inhabitants  live  In  caves 
dug  Into  the  banks  of  the  river.  During 
the  civil  war  they  lost  all  their  sheep.  Now 
they  have  no  resoxirces  of  any  kind  except 
wliat  is  given  to  them  in  distributions. 

Christmas  bundles  were  distributed  to  the 


BOT    DREAMS    OT    BEINO    A    DOCTOR 

Shadrack  KaudambI  is  one  of  67  boys  In 
form  I  at  Uvlngstone  CoUege,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  western  border  of  Tanganyika 
at  Kigoma. 

Shadrack 's  home  la  In  a  village  260  miles 
away.  His  father  used  to  farm,  but  he  Is 
retired  now.  An  older  brother,  a  teacher  is 
supporting  the  family.  His  oldest  sister 
completed  form  VI  a  years  ago.  This  is  an 
accomplishment  achieved  by  relatively  few 
African  glrU.  Another  sister  Is  In  primary 
school.  The  children  In  this  family  are  more 
fortunate  than  most  Tanganylkans. 

When  Oiadrack  Is  asked  what  occupation 
he  wants  to  enter,  his  face  lights  up  as  he 
answers:  a  doctor.  His  dream  Is  to  help  his 
his  fellow  countrymen  conquer  one  of  Tan- 
ganyika's most  dreaded  enemies,  disease. 
There  are  many  years  of  school  ahead  for 
him  if  he  wants  to  achieve  his  goal,  but  If 
he  retains  his  present  determination,  his 
dream  will  come  true. 

Two  Mennonlte  teachers  are  on  the  staff 
at  Livingstone  College.  They  are  teaching 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  services  they  can 
render  to  Africa  during  Its  present  period  of 
development.  It  Is  estimated  that  African 
secondary  schools  will  need  7,000  expatriate 
teachers  during  the  next  10  years. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL   AT   JUNIOR    VULACE 

"What  Is  God?" 
"Where  Is  He?" 
"Can  He  see  us?" 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  popped  at 
the  voluntary  service  workers  who  conduct  a 
Sunday   school   program   at  Junior   Village 
Washington,  D.C. 

Junior  Village  Is  a  temporary  home  for 
over  700  children,  mostly  Negro,  between 
the  agee  of  6  months  and  18  years.  A  unit  of 
nine  VSers  Is  serving  In  this  Institution. 
When  they  discovered  recently  that  the  4- 
and  S-year-olds  were  not  receiving  any  re- 
ligious Instruction  Sunday  mornings,  they 
decided  to  have  a  30-mlnute  Simday  school 
in  two  of  the  cottages. 

The  Sunday  school  begins  with  a  15- 
minute  assembly.  During  this  period  the 
children  sing  and  listen  to  BlUe  stories. 
Then  each  of  the  teachers  takes  10  children 
Into  a  classroom  for  an  additional  16  minutes 
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of  singing,  coloring,  learning  Bible  verses, 
and  listening  to  stories. 

The  uplt  members  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  Sunday  school.  One  of  them  siunmed  it 
up  this  way:  "^e  find  the  children  eager 
to  leam  about  Jes«s.  Some  of  them  ask  us 
each  day  if  we'll  have  Sundai^  school  again. 
We  are  glad  for  the  opportunity  of  teaching 
and  witnessing  to  these  young  souls." 

Can  we  let  Eduardo,  Jvuinlta,  Shadrack, 
and  Mrs.  H.  stand  alone?  No.  All  that  is 
good  within  us  cries  out  that  they  must  fte 
helped. 

The  foregoing  are  nine  Illustrations  of 
where  the  Mennonltle  Central  Committee 
tried  to  take  its  place  beside  the  people,  near 
and  far,  young  and  old,  who  needed  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  a  friend  or  brother.  The  Im- 
portant Ingredient  In  alaaoet  every  ease  was 
the  MCC  volunteer  whose  preeence  and 
Christian  concern  gave  the  act  of  love  a  per- 
sonal touch.  This  was  service  "in  the  name 
of  Christ."  There  are  many,  unfortunately, 
who  will  stand  alone. 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Still  Geared  To  Trust 
in  the  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


OF  TOCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  SpeeJicer,  recent 
speeches  by  the  President  and  the  an- 
nounced actionB  of  hLs  administration 
show  that  our  foreign  polioF  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Is  still 
being  based  on  trust  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  view  of  the  long  history  of  broken 
agreements  and  treaties  by  the  Kremlin 
It  would  seem  we  are  following  a  most 
dangerous  course. 

Two  articles  call  attenticm  to  the 
serious  lack  of  understanding  of  Com- 
munist goals  by  administralioa  policy- 
makers and  I  include  them  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  as  food  for  thought.  The 
first,  "Another  Russian  DecepMon,"  by 
David  Lawrence  in  the  W^isiilngt(HX 
Evening  Star  of  April  2T,  1964.  The 
second.  "Johnson  Speech  IMsm>point- 
ing."  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
April  22.  1964. 

Both  articles  follow: 
[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    Apr. 

27,  1664] 
Anothkb  BtTssiAir  IteCBPnozf — Kremlin  Re- 

NIGKS  ON  CUBAH  UBPBCnON  IM  A  NEW  SLAP 
AT  U.S.  PRZSTIGS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  ignominious  defeat  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  VS.  Government — a  blow  to  Its 
prestige  and  Influence  In  world  affairs.  Rus- 
sia has  deliberately  violated  a  pledge  to  the 
American  Government  and  once  more  defi- 
antly threatens  the  safet|r  of  tills  oountry. 

This  turn  of  events  oomes  as  a  swrprlse 
to  the  American  people,  who  were  being  as- 
sured by  President  Johnson  enly  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  agreement  to  limit  uranium 
■  production  was  an  indication  of  the  peace- 
ful purpose  ot  the  Soviet  Government  and 
that  a  new  wave  of  good  feeling  had  loegun. 

But  the  Russian  leopard,  it  has  been  dis- 
closed, has  not  changed  its  spots.  In  utter 
disregard  of  the  resolutions  of  warning 
adopted  by  Congress  S  years  ago,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  assumed  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  military  operations  in  this  hemi- 


sphere that  are  plainly  aimed  at  the  United 
States. 

When  the  American  Government  demand- 
ed in  the  autumn  of  1962  that  the  Russian 
mlBsUes  and  troops  be  removed  from  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Government  promised  in  an  ex- 
change of  notes  with  President  Kennedy  to 
remove  the  missiles  and  agreed  to  a  system 
of  Inspection  by  the  United  Nations  to  verify 
whether  good  faith  was  being  observed. 

But  Castro-doubtless  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Russians — declined  to  permit  the  in- 
spection. Accordingly,  the  United  States  re- 
served the  right  to  continue  aerial  recon- 
naissance as  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
American  people.  More  than  600  flights  have 
been  made  by  American  planes  during  1962 
and  1963,  and  the  diplomatic  issue  as  be- 
tween Russian  and  the  United  States  has. 
outwardly  at  least,  remained  dormant.  Now 
Cuba  has  Issued  Its  protest  asking  the  United 
Nations  to  support  her  demand  that  the 
American  airplane  flights  be  discontinued. 
Russia  Immediately  announced  her  concur- 
rence In  the  Cuban  demand. 

Thus  have  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations been  grossly  deceived  by  the 
Soviet  maneuvers.  Also.  Inside  the  United 
States  a  certain  amount  of  brainwashing  has 
occurred  and  there  are  even  strange  sugges- 
tions heard  In  our  midst  that  It  would  be 
better  to  let  a  few  thousand  Russian  troops 
or  "technicians"  remain  In  Cuba  so  as  to  pre- 
vent "a  trigger-happy  Castro"  from  setting 
off  a  military  conflict  by  shooting  down 
American  airplanes.  This  Implies  a  reliance 
on  the  aUeged  peaceful  Intentions  of  the 
Russians  whlcl)  is  contradicted  by  the  latest 
events. 

The  Russian  offlclal  newspapers,  for  in- 
stance, in  articles  last  Friday — ^unquestion- 
ably Inspired  by  the  Moscow  government — 
declared  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  Russia 
should  not  supply  Cuba  with  weapons.  The 
flights  of  American  airplanes  were  denounced 
as  violators  of  Cuban  sovereignty  and  ot  the 
United  Nations  charter  as  well  as  of  Interna- 
tional law.  Yet  the  United  Nations  charto- 
explicitly  recognizes  regional  understand- 
ings like  the  Monroe  E>octrlne. 

The  controversy  Is  significant  mostly  be- 
cause it  reveals  that.  Instead  of  an  improve- 
ment in  Soviet-American  relations,  there  Is 
underneath  no  letup  In  the  hostility  and 
Intrigues  ot  aggression  emanating  from  the 
Communist  regime  in  Moscow. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  small  country 
90  miles  away  from  our  shores  weis  militarily 
strengthened  by  Russia,  as  dangerous  missile 
bases  were  established  in  Cuba  in  1962. 
When  the  United  States,  in  self -protection, 
takes  steps  to  find  out  If  the  menace  has  been 
removed,  this  action  Is  construed  In  Moscow 
as  a  violation  of  international  law.  The 
right  of  self-defense  and  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures  against  attack  are 
Inherent,  of  course.  In  the  sovereignty  of 
every  oountry.  and  Uiere  was  no  Justification 
In  international  law  or  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  original  dispatch  of  IS.OOO 
troops  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Government  (V 
the  construction  of  missile  bases  on  an  island 
more  than  4,000  miles  away  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory. The  only  object  of  such  an  expedition 
was  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  American 
pec^le. 

This  flagrant  violation  of  international 
rules  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
manifest  dishonesty  and  unmorallty  of  the 
government  in  Moscow,  which  pretended  in 
its  notes  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  be 
willing  to  agree  to  International  Inspection 
of  Cuban  missile  bases  and  now  goes  back  on 
its  word.  Under  the  circumstances,  aerial 
reconnaissance  by  high-flying  planes  is  inevi- 
tably the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  controversy 
could  be  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  further  parleys  on  "disarmament"  with 
the  Moscow  regime  can  hardly  be  risked  and 
that  any  agreements  signed  will  not  be  worth 


the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  so  far 
as  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
concerned. 


[Prom  the  San  Dlego  Union,  Apr.  22.  1964] 
Foreign  Policy  Muddled — Johnson  Speech 

DiSAPPOINTINO 

The  barrenness  of  the  present  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  was  there  for  all  to 
hear  when  President  Johnson  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York. 

For  those  who  had  hoped  tor  a  revltallza- 
tion  of  our  efforts  to  turn  back  the  threat 
of  atheistic  communism,  and  to  reassert  our 
leadership  of  the  free  peoples,  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  must  have  come  as  a  disappoint- 
ment. Instead,  we  were  asked  to  take  a  step 
on  the  road  toward  unilateral  disarmament. 

It  curiously  but  significantly  carried  on 
where  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
left  off  in  his  controversial  talk  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  about  a  year  ago.  It  was 
this  speech  that  sounded  our  abandonment 
of  victory  In  the  cold  war,  our  acceptance 
of  coexistence,  and  announced  o\ir  unilat- 
eral suspension  of  nuclear  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Now  with  a  President  of  limited  prior  ex- 
perience and  Interest  In  foreign  affairs,  and 
with  our  leadership  being  challenged  within 
the  Atlantic  community  Itself,  foreign  pol- 
icy has  become  a  Jigsaw  of  day-to-day  ad- 
justments over  which  we  seem  to  have  di- 
minishing Infiuence. 

The  late  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  times  had 
changed  and  we  should  reexamine  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  cold  war  and  must  not  look 
upon  accommodation  with  the  Communists 
as  impossible;  and  now,  Mr.  Johnscxi  tells 
us  that  such  problems  as  Cuba,  South  Viet- 
nam and  atomic  dangers  ''cannot  be  dealt 
with  simply  by  historical  Judgments  or  gen- 
eral precepts"  and  "the  pursuit  of  peace  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  is  in 
ours." 

The  President  says  we  are  "unalterably 
committed"  to  Nationalist  Cliina.  Yet  he 
says  the  easing  of  relations  with  Red  China 
cannot  proceed  while  that  nation  pursues 
conflict  and  preaches  violence.  He  insists 
that  we  will  continue  to  "use  every  peaceful 
means  at  our  command  to  Isolate  Cuba,  to 
frustrate  its  efforts  to  destroy  free  govern- 
ments and  to  expose  the  weakness  of  com- 
munism," but  In  South  Vietnam  we  support 
direct  military  action  and  Insist  there  cant 
be  a  negotiated  peace  "as  long  as  the  Com- 
munists hope  to  achieve  victory  by  force." 

The  agreement  with  tixe  Soviet  Union 
which  the  President  annovmced,  accepting  a 
reduction  In  the  production  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive materials,  was  negotiated  In  secret  and 
contained  no  provisions  for  Inspectlohs.  It 
may  be  we  already  are  manufacturing  more 
atomic  materials  than  we  could  possibly  use 
under  any  circumstances,  and  our  gesture  is 
more  moral  than  practloaL  . 

But,  such  an  agreement  without  inspec- 
tion indicates  faith  in  the  good  intentions 
of  Communist  tyrants.  We  want  peace,  so 
therefore  the  Russians  should  want  peace. 

We  indicate  our  eagerness  to  pursue  dis- 
armament even  fiirther,  and  the  President 
says  we  will  discuss  any  problem,  listen  to 
any  proposal,  seek  any  agreement,  and  take 
any  action,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war,  as 
long  as  they  donT  sacrifice  oiu-  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

We  plead,  almost  beg,  for  peace. 

If  the  Communists  would  only  forego  the 
use  of  force — and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  as  this  country  means  them 
no  harm — presumably  we  could  all  settle 
down  to  a  friendly  competition. 

This  all  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  man 
who  encountered  a  thug.  Both  were  armed. 
The  thug  suggested  ttiey  throw  their  weap- 
ons away  as  mutual  gestures  ot  honest  inten- 
tions. They  did.  You  know  what  happened 
next. 
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ficuls  Back  Antipiracy 
Meatwe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

<r  wiBcoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond  ly.  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  ZABIXX  KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Rkuss]  and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
curb  the  pirating  of  industries  from  es- 
tablished manu  facturing  centers  through 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal  reve- 
nue bonds.  Oi  r  bills  are  H.R.  10547  and 
HH.  10549. 

We  took  thii  action  following  a  par- 
ticularly blatai  t  example  of  freebooting 
which  occurre<  in  our  home  city,  Mil- 
waukee. On  Msu-ch  12,  1964,  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Corp.,  announced  that  it  would 
move  peul  of  i  s  manufacturing  opera- 
tions to  Bowlln  ;  Oreen,  Ky. 

This  latter  c  ty  had  promised  to  build 
the  Cutler-Hai  mier  Corp.  a  new  plant 
financed  by  sec  iirities  exempt  from  Fed- 
i  result,  an  estimated  750 
to  our  area.  Of  course, 
such  a  loss  goes  much 


eral  taxes.    As 
Jobs  will  be  los 
the  Impact  of 


farther  than  jiust  750  jobs.  It  also  af- 
fects others  in  ncHimanufacturlng  jobs 
who  serve  the  '  50  worker  households 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce  issued  a  memorandum  de- 
scribing the  eff  xts  of  Industrial  reloca- 
tions, l^e  men  korandum  points  out  that 
for  every  750  w<  rkers  lost  to  an  area.  490 
•ther  Jobs  are  i  ffected.  At  this  point,  I 
wish  to  insert  |the  association  of  com- 
merce study 

The  memorandum  follows 


operallonfl 
Borling 


Tbk  XooNoaac  B  txct 
onoxrr  EXFii  irsioNs 

Since  the  recent 
Hammer  tbat  It 
MUwaukee 
Ing  fsclUty  a't 
bave  been  raised 
feet  of  tbts  movte 
aounced   that 
about  750  peraona 
many    Jobs.    If 
MUwaiikee. 

If,   however, 
are  gained  or  loet 
type  <a  plant 

result:  ae^as.ooo 

will  be  gained 
sales  per  Tear  will 
In  bank  deposits 
households 
gained  or  lost. 

The  following 
Ing  Jobs  to  serve 
be  gained  or  lost  : 


OF  Industrial  Devel- 

OK  RZLOCATIONS 

announcement  by  Cutler- 
will  relocate  some  of  Its 
in  a  new  manufactur- 
Oreen,  Ky.,  questions 
regarding  the  economic  ef- 
The  company  has  an- 
i   new  plant   will   employ 
but  has  not  indicated  how 
iny,    will    be    affected    In 


O' 


penonal 


Wholesale  and  retlail 
Professional  and 
Business  and 
Construction. 
Plnance.  lnsuranc|s 
Transportation, 
public  utUltles 

Aipriculture 

Other   businesses 


Total. 


These  statistics 
earned  by  the  indiistrlal 
again  and  again, 
may  be  primarily 
In  or  out,  all 


790   manufacturing  workers 

in  this  area  because  of  any 

relofeation.  the  following  would 

n  personal  Income  per  year 

lost;    $3,483,600  in  retail 

De  gained  or  lost;  $1,717,500 

will  be  gained  or  lost;  750 

3,693  people  will  be 


comp:  Ising 


qumber  of  nonmanufactur- 
the  750  households  would 


trade 

related  services, 
services -- 


and  real  estate. 
;ommunlcations. 


and 


143 

105 

46 

M 

30 

15 

7 
106 

490 


Show   how   these   dollars 

employee  turn  over 

Although  one  community 

effected  by  a  plant  moving 

in  the  metropoll- 


comj  aunitles 


tan   area   and    the   business    enterprises   lo- 
cated In  them  will  feel  the  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  concern 
over  the  effects  of  plant  piracy,  and  the 
growth  of  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  industrial  development  purposes. 
Representative  Rettss  and  I  introduced 
bills  which  would  not  allow  firms  taking 
advantage  of  tax-exempt  financing  to 
deduct  their  rent  in  computing  Federal 
income  taxes. 

In  order  to  acquaint  interested  persons 
with  our  proposal,  we  prepared  a  fact 
sheet  entitled.  "Combating  Piracy  in  the 
Marketplace,"  which  follows. 

Combating  Pieact  in  the  Marketplace:  A 
Pact  Shket  on  H.R.  10547  and  H.R    10549 

(Identical  bills.  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Henkt  S.  Reuss  and  Representative 
Clement  J.  Zabi-ocki.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing 
of  industrial  or  commercial  facilities  used 
for  private,  profltmaking  purposes) 

municipal  abuses  of  tax  exemption 

PSrVILEGES 

H.R.  10647  and  H.R.  10549  are  aimed  at 
correcting  blatant  abuses  of  the  Federal  tax 
exemption  privileges  which  have  been 
granted  to  State  and  local  government  units. 
These  privileges  Increasingly  are  being  used 
to  assist  municipalities  in  pirating  plants 
from  established  industrial  centers,  thereby 
creating  unemployment  and  distress  in  those 
communities.  The  "freebooting"  practice 
works  this  way:  Government  luilts  or  their 
dummy  authorities  use  the  traditional  privi- 
lege of  issuing  securities  exempt  from  Ped- 
eral  taxes  to  bcwrow  money  cheaply  and 
build  industrial  plants  or  other  commercial 
facilities.  They  then  offer  the  facilities  on 
long-term  leases  to  private  corporations,  at- 
tempting to  lure  them  from  their  established 
locations. 

This  is  a  gross  misuse  of  the  tax  exemption 
privilege.  When  the  Federal  Government 
sacrifices  tax  revenues  on  municipally  Issued 
securities.  It  provides  a  subsidy  to  local  gov- 
ernment. This  burden  on  the  Federal  tax- 
payer can  be  Justified  only  when  the  subsidy 
benefits  public  facilities  and  services  like 
schools,  roads  and  sewers.  When  the  sub- 
sidy results  in  "state  socialism" — permitting 
local  governments  to  own  and  operate  In- 
dustrial facilities  in  competition  with  private 
enterprises — it  must  be  stopped. 

HOW    THE    LOOPHOLE    IS    EXPLOITED 

A  State,  city,  county  or  their  chartered  en- 
titles can  use  this  tax  exempt  privilege  In 
one  or  all  of  four  ways  to  build  up  an  allur- 
ing deal  for  a  private  business  corporation: 

First,  a  local  government  with  a  good 
credit  rating  can  borrow  money  1  to  2  per- 
cent cheaper  than  even  the  most  solid  In- 
dustrial corporations.  When  the  local  gov- 
ernment uses  this  cheaper  money  to  build 
a  new,  modem  plant  lor  a  business  on  a 
lease  agreement,  a  business  can  get  an  effi- 
cient, economical  layout  at  a  far  lower  cost 
than  if  it  financed  Its  own  construction. 

Second,  a  company  occupying  leased  quar- 
ters can  charge  off  all  of  its  rental  costs  as 
a  "business  expenditure"  for  tax  purposes. 
When  a  firm  is  dealing  with  a  local  govern- 
ment, rather  than  a  private  landlord,  these 
expenditures  can  be  manipulated.  It  can 
elect  to  pay  a  high  annual  rent  over  a  short 
period  of  time,  or  a  low  annual  rent  over  a 
longer  period — whichever  will  benefit  the 
company  more  as  a  tax  deduction. 

Third,  when  business  property  Is  owned 
by  a  local  government  and  leased  the  lessee 
Is  \inder  no  legal  requirement  to  pay  local 
property  taxes  during  the  term  of  the  lease. 

Pourtn,  the  local  government  Issiilng  the 
bonds  can  offer  to  sell  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion leasing  the  new  plant.  This  enables  the 
corporation  to  earn  tax-free  Income  at  the 


same  time  that  it  enjoys  lower  rental  cost 
due  to  tax  exempt  financing.  When  steps 
one  and  four  are  combined,  the  company  is. 
in  effect,  pajrlng  rent  with  its  left  corporate 
hand  and  taking  It  back  as  tax-free  interest 
payments  with  its  right  hand.  The  finan- 
cial gain  in  this  situation  Is  very  substantinl 
and  very  attrswitlve. 

WEEDLIKE    CaOWTH    OF    THE    TREND 

The  attractiveness  of  these  tax-subsidized 
lures  has  resulted  In  a  weedlike  increase  in 
tax-exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds.  Since 
1957  the  level  of  borrowing  has  risen  rapldly 
to  an  annual  rate  well  over  $100  million  In 
1963.  As  the  tide  of  tax-exempt  bqnds  rises, 
one  State  after  Another  has  decided  that  It 
had  better  get  In  the  swim.  In  1960  only  9 
States  allowed  local  governments  to  use  these 
bonding  practices;  today  37  States  have 
passed  authorizing  legislation.  If  nothing 
is  done  to  stop  this  movement,  every  State 
in  the  Union  will  be  forced  to  follow  suit — 
if  only  for  Its  own  self-protection.  The  re- 
sultant cutthroat  competition  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

A   CLOSE -TO-HOME  EXAMPLE 

On  March  12.  1964.  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Corp.  of  Milwaukee  announced  that  It  would 
move  part  of  Its  manufacturing  operations 
to  Bowling  Green.  Ky..  sometime  In  1965. 
Some  800  skilled  workers  wiU  lose  their  Mil- 
waukee Jobs  as  a  result.  While  the  com- 
pany stated  that  lower  wages  and  taxes  in 
the  new  location  were  responsible  for  its 
decision,  an  Important  reason  could  well  be 
the  offer  by  the  city  of  Bowling  Oreen  to 
build  a  new  factory  for  the  electrical  equip- 
ment company.  The  city  council  on  March 
13.  1964.  voted  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
•6.500,000  In  tax-free  revenue  bonds  to  build 
a   plant  for  Cutler-Hammer  Corp. 

THE  PEOPOSXD  LECISLATIVI  KEMEDY 

The  companion  measures  introduced  by 
Representatives  Reuss  and  Zablocki  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so 
that  whenever  proceeds  from  tax-exempt 
State  or  local  government  Industrial  revenue 
bonds  are  used  to  construct  facilities  for 
rent  to  private  industries,  such  firms  may  not 
deduct  the  rent  paid  in  computing  Pederal 
Income  tax  liabilities.  The  bills  would  apply 
to  all  revenue  bonds  Issued  on  or  alter  Jan- 
uary 1.  1964. 

The  proposal  is  limited  to  revenue  bonds, 
because  such  bonds  have  been  most  widely 
used  to  borrow  capital  for  plant  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  rental  to  business  con- 
cerns. While  it  la  no  less  damaging  to  the 
public  Interest  for  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  issue  general  obligation  bonds 
for  the  same  pinpoae,  the  practice  Is  not 
widespread.  Should  it  become  so.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  removal  of  tax  exemption  privileges 
for  all  State  and  local  government  securities 

HR.  10547  and  HJl.  10549  currently  are 
pending  before  the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Representatives  Reuss  and 
Zablocki  have  requested  Chairman  Mills  of 
that  committee  to  obtain  a  report  on  the 
measures  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
to  hold  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fact  sheet  recently 
was  sent  to  a  number  of  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents interested  In  the  industrial  devel- 
opment and  welfare  of  their  region  and 
State.  It  was  an  attempt  to  alert  them 
to  the  dangers  of  plant  piracy  and  enlist 
their  support  for  H.R.  10547  and  H.R. 
10549.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  include 
some  of  the  letters  we  have  received  in 
reply. " 

The  letters  follow: 

Omr  OF  Okkzn  Bat. 

Industrial  Dxvn.opicxNT  Authoritt. 

April  16.  1964 

DxAx  Conormmman  Zablocki:  Thank  yuu 
for  the  fact  sheet  on  HJl.  10547  and  H  R 
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10549  Introduced  by  you  aimed  at  curbing 
the  tax  exempt  financing  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities, the  passage  of  which  may  slow  up 
the  pirating  of  Wisconsin  industries. 

Naturally  this  legislation  is  of  Interest  to 
every  individual  such  as  myself  who  is  con- 
cerned with  Wisconsin's  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Without  the  pirating  of  our  Wisconsin  in- 
dustries by  other  States  we  have  enough  to 
contend  with  through  our  Wisconsin  tax 
structure  but  when  municipalities  in  espe- 
cially the  Southern  States  will  offer  land 
without  cost  and  authorized  bond  ^asues  in 
the  millions  to  build  new  plants,  we  here 
in  Wisconsin  Just  cannot  compete. 

While  we  have  not  felt  this  particular 
phase  of  pressure  against  our  industrial  de- 
velopment efforts  here  in  Green  Bay,  from 
the  newspapers  the  last  month  it  certainly 
has  affected  Milwaukee. 

Tou  state  that  the  bill  is  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. It  wUl  probably  draw  heavy  oppo- 
sition tTCxa.  southern  Representatives  because 
If  the  ability  to  float  tax  exempt  revenue 
bonds  to  build  industrial  plants  is  removed 
from  them  there  may  be  a  sudden  stop  to 
northern  plants  moving  into  the  South. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  these  bills  before  the  committee. 
Yours  truly. 
Industrial  Development  Authoritt, 
R.  C.  Bbxth,  Secretary. 
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Citt  of  Two  Rivers. 

April  15,  1964. 

Dear  Congressman  Zablocki:  I  read  with 
great  Interest  your  ftwit  sheet  on  H.R.  10547 
and  HH.  10549.  I  am  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  this  legislation  as  It  affects  rev- 
enue bonds  for  financing  of  new  industrial 
plants. 

In  the  past  5  years  I  have  become  deeply 
concerned  over  the  increasing  use  of  sup- 
posedly public  dollars  for  private  industrial 
use  and  the  somewhat  popular  front  to  elimi- 
nate the  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and  local 
bonds.  It  is  essential.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
every  means  i>os8lble  be  exerted  to  preserve 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and  local 
government  bonds  and,  possibly,  the  best 
method  is  by  enactment  of  a  Federal  statute 
to  curb  present-day  abuses  of  industrial 
financing  through  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds. 

I  have  informed  several  industrialists  in 
Two  Rivers  of  your  bill  since  they  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  intend  to  expand  their 
operations  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  tax 
purposes  under  a  rental  arrangement.  Also, 
another  consideration  for  southern  expan- 
sion is  low  electrical  rates  as  provided  by 
REIA.  and  to  this  there  is,  apparently,  no 
answer. 

I  would  urge  you  to  be  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  preservation  of  tlie  tax-exempt  status 
of  State  and  local  bonds  for  valid  school  and 
public  works  purposes  during  hearings  on 
H  R.  10547  and  H.R.  10549. 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

Robert  L.  Broucek. 
City  Manager. 
City  of  Two  Rivers. 

Brown  Countt  Board  or 

Harbor  Commissioners. 
Green  Bay.  Wis..  April  21. 1964. 

Gentlemen:  Yotir  thoughtfulness  In  mail- 
ing to  me  the  fact  sheet  on  HH.  10547  and 
H.R.  10549  is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  manipulations  such  as  described 
therein  had  not  previously  come  to  my  at- 
tention. I  quite  heartily  agree  that  effective 
action  should  be  taken  immediately,  to  pre- 
clude the  spread  of  these  iniquitous  prac- 
tices. 

Wlsconisn  has  perhaps  already  suffered 
extensively  through  the  pirating  of  our  in- 
dustry by  other  Btatea    I  am  glad  to  know 


John  P.  Sainsburt. 
Brown  County  Port  Director. 


New  Berlin.  Wis.. 

April  13.  1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Zablocki:  The  New  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  the 
president,  roundly  approves  yoxir  bills  H.R. 
10547  and  10649.  and  will  support  them  in 
every  way  we  can. 

Our  organization  has  been  active  In  the 
field  of  industrial  develc^ment  for  oyr  area 
and  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
worked  diligently  and  believe  we  have  ob- 
tained some  accurate  answers. 

First,  we  believe  that  working  to  attract 
large,  well  financed  companies,  although  It 
should  not  be  entirely  neglected,  is  Jousting 
with  the  wind.  If  we  have  what  they  want 
they  will  seek  us  out. 

Second,  we  do  believe  that  the  source  of 
Industrial  expansion  with  which  we  can 
work  effectively  is  the  small-  and  middle- 
sized  Industry.  We  know  they  are  not  like- 
ly to  move  from  the  State.  We  know  that 
progressive,  well  managed  small  industry  will 
create  a  magnetic  force  to  help  attract 
large  Industry  to  the  State.  One  of  the 
major  requirements  of  large  Industry  are 
good,  well  financed  subcontract  and  service 
facilities.  But  most  of  all,  if  we  act  now, 
we  win  retain  our  high  national  ranking  for 
skilled  labor,  technically  trained  personnel, 
and  sound  management  abilities.  With  the 
resources  we  now  have  available  in  Wiscon- 
sin, given  some  financial  help,  we  can  pull 
our  State  up  by  its  bootstraps  industrially. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  Carr. 


Oshkosh,  Wis., 

AprU  16.  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Zablocki:  Re  your  letter  "the 
Pirating  of  our  Industries,"  I  agree  with  you 
on  the  need  for  remedial  action  to  curb  the 
use  of  State  and  municipality  credit  for  man- 
ufacturing facilities,  but  let's  look  at  our- 
selves in  Wisconsin  a  bit.  We  as  a  State  have 
been  rather  notorious  in  throwing  curves 
and  roadblocks  at  industry  in  the  form  of 
high  taxes,  etc.  I  feel  it  behooves  us  as  a 
State  to  put  ourselves  in  a  more  favorable 
tax  climate  as  it  applies  to  industry.  Why 
try  to  clobber  industry  here?  This  in  Itself 
Is  encouragement  to  look  elsewhere.  The 
tax  climate  here  has  continually  been  under 
fire.  Political  hay  is  made  with  who  should 
pay  (sources  of  tax  revenues) .  Neighboring 
States  meanwhile  benefit.  The  long-term 
result  of  Industry  being  unhappy  In  Wis- 
consin of  course  will  be  losses  of  jobs,  losses 
of  State  tax  revenues.  This  economic  vital- 
ity we  need,  so  necessary  to  provide  the 
growth  and  advances  we  all  want  to  see  In 
Wisconsin. 

I  agree  with  your  analysis  but  I  do  say, 
"Let's  not  blame  it  all  on  the  financing  op- 
portimitles  of  other  States.  Let's  look  at 
Wisconsin  objectively." 

I  am  enclosing  sheets  from  a  recent  publi- 
cation that  is  rather  typical  extolling  the 
advantages  in  competing  States.  The  com- 
petition is  tremendously  fierce  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  Wisconsin  as  a  community  has 
really  awoke  to  the  retd  need  of  improving 
its  competitive  position. 
Sincerely, 

H.  E.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
their  own  congressional  districts  with 
regard  to  plant  piracy.  Many  will  find 
that  established  Industries  In  their  com- 
munities are  vulnerable  to  the  practice. 
One  good  method  of  correcting  the  sit- 


uation and  ending  freebooting  in  the 
marketplace  is  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  HJl.  10547  and  HJl. 
10549.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  legislation  theii:  close 
attention  and  strong  support. 


Support  of  Congreisman  Bruce  Alger's 
Statement  on  Dallas,  April  27,  1964 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  April  27, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  nei- 
ther fair  nor  reasonable  that  the  hap- 
penstance of  a  tragic  presidential  as- 
sassination that  occurred  in  Dallas 
should  blacken  the  city's  name.  This 
could  have  happened  in  any  city.  As  U 
turned  out.  President  Kennedy  was  the 
victim  of  the  poisonous  venom  of  Marx- 
ist hatred,  and  surely  this  venom  Is 
brewed  in  the  snake  of  communism,  not 
in  an  American  city. 

I  hope  the  report  of  the  Assassination 
Commission  helps  to  remove  the  un- 
founded stigma  that  many  columnists, 
editorial  writers,  and  others  seek  to 
fasten  upon  Dallas  because  of  Oswald's 
foul  deed.  I  hope  too  that  this  rerwrt 
will  fully  explain  Oswald's  visit  to  Mexico 
City  and  whether  or  not,  while  he  was 
there,  he  was  in  contact  with  any 
representatives  of  Castro's  Cuba  and 
whether  or  not  this  had  ansrthing  to  do 
with  the  assassination  of  an  American 
President. 

Marxist-Leninism's  doctrine,  embrac- 
ing the  use  of  violence  to  overthrow  this 
country,  is  a  tenet  that  cannot  be  dis- 
pelled even  by  thinking  the  "unthink- 
able thoughts"  tha^  some  contend  we 
must  think  to  achieve  coexistence  with 
communism  in  an  ever-narrowing  world 
living  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  oblitera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  mess  we  are  in  to- 
day largely  results  from  our  turning  the 
other  cheek  as  Communist  aggression 
has  succeeded  in  country  after  coimtry, 
place  after  place  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  IL  No  wonder  our  allies 
hesitate  to  side  with  America  the  way 
we  retreat,  fail  to  act  after  talking  big, 
and  even  dissipate  the  rallying  point  that 
was  the  confrontation  of  the  so-called 
quarantine  of  Cuba  in  October  of  1962. 

It  behooves  all  Americans  to  study  well 
and  carefully  the  tenets  of  Mandsm- 
Leninlsm,  Including  some  Important  In- 
dividuals who  have  much  to  do  with 
American  foreign  policy.  These  tenets 
have  not  changed.  Nor  can  they, 
whether  espoused  by  a  Russian  Com- 
munist or  a  Chinese  Communist 

From  some  sources  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  daring  to  think  imthinkable 
thoughts  about  matters  such  as  Com- 
munist dedication  to  the  destruction  of 
America  is  courageous.  In  a  very  similar 
way,  some  of  the  attacks  on  the  cil^  of 
Dallas  have  been  equally  infamous. 
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about  the  only  thing  one 
talk  Is  that  It  does  not 
talk  like  a  coward. 
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of  Port  Collins,  Colo.     0\ir  deep  regret  was 
communicated  to  his  family. 

My  travels  also  took  me  to  meetings  of  our 
five  standing  committees  held  In  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and  Washington. 
D.C.  Their  chairmen  wlU  have  reports  to 
offer  the  convention  later  today  and  tomor- 
row. Another  trip  took  me  to  the  campus 
of  the  DnlVCTslty  of  Mississippi,  where  1  ad- 
dressed a  club  of  future  financiers  and  sought 
to  Inspire  them  with  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendent banking. 

As  our  articles  of  incorporation  declare, 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  association  Is 
reposed  In  the  general  convention,  the  prin- 
cipal deliberative  meeting  of  the  ae.soclatlon 
each  year. 

Before  we  launch  Into  our  business  discus- 
sions. It  Is  well.  In  the  words  of  Robert  Burns, 
to  see  ovirselves  as  others  see  us.  Who  are 
we,  and  what  do  we  stand  for? 

We  are  a  forthright  advocate  of  the  Inde- 
pendent way  of  banking  and  a  champion  of 
the  dual  banking  system,  an  American  sys- 
tem now  into  its  second  hundred  years. 

We  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  banker 
group  that  stands  up  to  be  counted,  a  group 
that  has  the  courage  to  express  its  convic- 
tions. 

We  are  more  than  6,100  strong— we  are  In- 
dependent bankers  serving  our  communities 
and  oiu-  country.  For  33  years,  we  have 
carved  a  record  of  honest  and  aggressive 
work  for  the  Nation's  Independent  banks. 

Robert  L.  Myers  of  Lemoyne,  former  Penn- 
sylvania secretary  of  banking  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks,  declared  in  a 
speech  In  St.  Paul  last  fall  that  he  deeply 
respects  and  admires  the  forthright  vigor 
and  dedication  of  the  Independent  Bankers 
of  America  In  supporting  the  principles  that 
we  espouse. 

By  nature  and  experience  and  conviction, 
we  are  essentially  a  controversial  group  be- 
cause we  champion  and  defend  the  small 
banks.  Flfty-flve  percent  of  our  more  than 
6,000  members  are  banks  with  assets  of  $6 
million  or  leas.  We  speak  for  this  large  seg- 
ment of  banking,  the  community,  or  country 
bank,  and  we  do  it  with  a  firm,  clear  voice 
on  all  banking  issues  that  are  important  to 
us.  We  willingly  asstmie  this  specialized 
role,  which  other  bankers'  associations 
cannot. 

We  see  our  fimctlon  as  a  constructive  one. 
We  aim  to  retain  and  fortify  the  Independ- 
ent bank,  and  to  Improve  banks  and  bank- 
ing in  general.  The  independent  banker 
knows  his  community  well  and  can  beet 
serve  it.  He  can  act  independently,  and  if 
he  needs  to  augment  his  own  resources,  he 
can  quickly  command  through  a  correspond- 
ent banking  connection  anything  from  siz- 
able chunks  of  cash  to  an  armored  car.  His 
roots  are  deep  in  the  community  which  has 
his  loyalty.    It  is  his  home. 

A  wise  old  banker  I  know  has  been  serv- 
ing bank  ciistOmers  since  he  began  as  a  book- 
keeper and  teller  66  years  ago.  This  man  is 
deeply  convinced  that  the  smaller  banking 
Institutions  serve  our  people  better  than 
branches,  satellltee,  or  subsidiaries  of  some 
distant  corporation. 

This  veteran  declares  that  the  true  story 
of  Just  how  the  small  bank  serves  its  com- 
mimity  has  not  yet  been  adequately  told 
He  observes  that  "the  little  guy"— and  that 
Includes  most  of  us — gets  much  better  bank- 
ing service  from  a  relatively  small  bank  than 
he  would  from  a  very  large  bank. 

A  bank  must  fit  Its  community  and  serve 
It  weU.  Its  loan  files  mirror  the  economic 
strivings  of  the  town.  The  executive  officer 
of  one  independent  bank  I  know  in  Minne- 
sota moves  from  a  4-fl  Club  member  loan  of 
612  to  an  industrial  loan  of  645,000  with 
equal  ease,  authority,  and  confidence. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  our  mission  as 
bankers  in  our  communities,  the  men  who 
meet  the  grassroot  needs,  we  cannot  ikdvance 
by  foUowlng  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  To 
be  true  to  our  trust  as  Independent  commu- 


nity bankers,  we  must  hold  to  the  public  In- 
terest as  our  main  concern. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  all  the  loans 
and  investments  possible  in  oiu-  own  local 
communities.  We  must  exert  every  effort 
to  see  to  it  that  no  deserving  local  enter- 
prise Is  strapped  for  cash  or  credit.  We're 
going  to  have  to  use  creative  imagination 
to  keep  our  money  at  ^tork  in  our  commu- 
nities. Oiu-  Job  is  to  be  constructive.  We 
cannot  be  complacent.  We  cannot  be  In- 
sulated in  any  way  from  local  risk. 

There  are  banks  which  have  grown  too 
big  to  give  the  fast  personal  service  appre- 
ciated by  depoistors  and  borrowers.  People 
like  to  do  business  with  banks  where  they 
can  talk  directly  with  the  officers  who  make 
the  final  decisions.  So  far  as  possible,  we 
must  continue  to  supply  this  type  of  per- 
sonalized service. 

During  my  term  as  president,  our  new 
office  in  Washington,  D.C,  has  functioned 
effectively  through  its  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation. It  channels  Intelligence  two  ways: 
by  informing  Congress,  administration  and 
Oovemment  leaders  of  the  views  of  grass- 
roots bankers,  and  by  keeping  ovir  members 
Irvformed  of  all  pertinent  and  meaningful 
developments  In  the  Nation's  Capital  that 
have  a  bearing  on  banking. 

The  association  opened  the  office  In  Wash- 
ington 14  months  ago  because  we  needed  a 
cloeer  link  with  the  agencies  to  whom  Con- 
gress has  entrusted  the  supervision  of  banks. 
Our  association  has  always  believed  It  Is 
prudent  and  Judicious  periodically  to  check 
upon  these  agencies.  We  can  do  so  most 
accurately,  quickly  and  efficiently  through 
our  own  on-the-spot  observer.  Hersch 
Sehooley,  our  Washlr^gton  masager,  has  been 
Intimately  associated  with  Capitol  Hill  fpr 
26  years,  aad  Is  doing  a  fine  Job  for  us. 

The  business  of  our  association's  Washing- 
ton effice  and  the  work  of  our  manager  there 
Is  oriented  to  what  Is  happening  in  the  Con- 
gress an*  In  the  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovsrnment  that  deal  with  matters  af- 
fecting banking  and  the  economy  of  Main 
Street,  where  most  of  our  banks  are  located. 
The  large  juid  varied  number  of  matters  that 
must  be  examined,  considered,  and  reported 
upon  so  that  the  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion Is  adequately  informed  at  any  given 
period  Is  really  amazing.  The  nxmiber  of 
people  In  key  congressional  and  Government 
posts  with  whom  we  maintain  personal  con- 
tacts Is  Impressive. 

Our  organisation,  more  than  any  other  I 
know.  Is  a  dynamic  example  of  the  time- 
honored  motto.  "E  plurlbus  uniun,"  which 
means  "From  many,  one."  Each  of  us  Indi- 
vidually represents  only  one  banking  Insti- 
tution. In  this  role,  our  Influence  is  pri- 
marily local.  As  an  organization,  working 
together  for  common  objectives,  we  command 
more  widespread  respect  and  attention.  This 
has  been  manifested  to  me  repeatedly  each 
time  I  have  traveled  as  your  president,  par- 
ticularly on  my  vUlts  to  oiu-  Nation's  Capital. 
At  the  Instigation  of  my  predecessor,  Brad- 
ford Brett,  the  hearings  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  Into  conflicts  between  State 
and  Federah banking  laws  were  scheduled  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patican  shortly  after  our 
1963  convention  In  New  Orleans. 

Pressure  generated  by  the  IBA's  convention 
declarations  and  spearheaded  by  the  vigor- 
ous and  determined  Mr.  BreU  as  spokesman 
for  the  IBA.  Is  the  factor  that  led  to  the 
hearings  last  April.  Actually  they  were  an 
Investigation  Into  the  way  that  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon  conducts  his 
office,  and  Into  charges  that  he  had  violated 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  some  State 
laws. 

We  provided  witnesses,  so  did  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  ot  State  Banks, 
and  Mr.  Saxon  appeared  in  hla  own  behalf! 
We  endorsed  the  modernization  moves  in 
banking  that  Comptroller  Saxon  stimulated. 
But  at  the  same  time,  plainly  and  explicitly, 
we  criticized  Mr.  Saxon  for  what  he  has  done 
to  encourage  expansion  of  multlunlt  bank- 
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Ing  systems  and  to  harm  the  dual  banking 
system..  He  has  done  irreparable  damage  to 
dual  banking  by  his  striving  to  p\ish  national 
banks  into  a  competitively  advantageous 
position  in  disregard  of  State  banks.  State 
regvUatlons.  State  laws. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  modernizing  bank 
methods.  We  did,  however,  want  to  make 
Mr.  Saxon  less  capricious  and  willful.  We 
wanted  to  make  decisions  of  the  comptroller 
subject  to  challenge  by  specific  legal  proce- 
dures. We  recommended  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  be  amended  to  provide: 

1 .  Specific  standards  to  follow  In  consider* 
ing  applications  for  new  bank  charters.  At 
a  minimum  there  should  be  adequate  proof 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  public  demand  for 
a  new  bank  at  the  proposed  location,  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  biisiness 
to  assure  solvency,  that  the  granting  of  a 
new  charter  will  not  endanger  the  solvency 
of  other  financial  Institutions  In  the  vicinity, 
and  that  granting  the  new  chartw  will  not 
adversely  affect  competition  or  the  public 
Interest,  and  will  not  tend  toward  concentra- 
tion of  control  of  bank  assets  In  the  relevant 
competlUve  area. 

2.  A  public  hearing  whenever~an  existing 
bank  directly  affected  expresses  opposition 
and  a  desire  flb  be  heard.  The  hearing  should 
be  conducted  as  an  adversary  proceeding, 
permitting  both  sides  to  present  evidence 
and  to  cross-examine  the  other's  witnesses. 
This  Is  the  proved  method  of  testing  an  ^>- 
plicant's  assertions  and  eliciting  the  true 
facta. 

3.  The  Comptroller  make  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions,  and  to  publish  the  same 
foUowlng  the  hearlag;  and  provide  for  a 
coiut  review,  on  appeal  by  etther  side.  This 
Is  a  minimum  protection  against  unreason- 
able or  arbitrary  action. 

Adoption  of  these  amwadments  would 
bring  the  National  Bank  Act  mrare  In  line 
with  the  laws  of  the  various  States  in  this 
area.  The  Comptroller  repeatedly  has  criti- 
cized State  banking  laws-as  being  obsolete 
and  archaic.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  could 
make  this  sort  of  criticism  with  better  grace 
if  he  did  some  tidying  up  In  his  own  back- 
yard first. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  the  amend- 
ments we  proposed  might  well  have  prevented 
the  Southern  HUls  National  Bank  debacle  in 
Tulsa. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  during  the 
Saxon  hearings  late  last  April  and  early  In 
May,  we  were  In  the  unpopiUar  role  of 
"pioneer"  critics  of  the  Comptroller.  Even 
the  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
Joined  In  praising  and  defending  him. 

Subsequent  events  have  sustained  our  po- 
sition of  a  year  ago.  Conunlttee  experience 
with  the  Comptroller  during  the  past  year 
has  changed  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
members  regarding  him. 

In  the  dally  press  recently,  I  noted  that 
Representative  Olivib  P.  Bolton,  Republican, 
of  Ohio,  and  a  committee  member,  has  asked 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  Into  the 
chartering  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank  in  1962.  Bobby  Baker,  former 
majority  secretary  of  the  Senate,  was  one  of 
the  original  stockholders.  The  story  I  saw 
was  headlined,  "Comptroller  Mlent  After 
Probe  Demand."  It  struck  me  that  for  the 
Comptroller  to  be  silent  on  any  subject  la 
noteworthy,  especially  when  one  meas\u-es 
this  silence  against  his  record  of  volubility. 

The  New  York  Times  recenUy  carried  a 
story  headlined,  "Johnson  Aid  Tells  Saxon 
His  Opinions  Are  Too  'Contrary.' "  The 
story  told  how  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gor- 
don had  written  a  congressional  committee 
that  the  Comptroller's  opposition  to  a  se- 
curities bill  was  at  variance  with  the  views 
of  the  administration.  The  rebuke  was 
termed  "unprecedented,"  but  so  Is  the  Comp- 
troller. The  story  also  said  the  lett«-  could 
not  poestbly  have  been  written  without  the 


knowledge  and  consent  of  President  Johnson. 
If  I  were  advising  the  President,  I  would 
urge  that  he  appoint  Mr.  Saxon  Ambassador 
to  Nyasaland,  or  aom^lace  eqxially  remote. 
Cwtelnly  his  often-demonatiated  talent  for 
disruption  would  be  better  suited  for  the 
climate  of  ferment  and  trouble  that  now  pre- 
vails In  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

While  encouraging  keen  competition  with- 
in, banking  should  remain  calmly  unified  for 
the  reassurance  of  the  Nation.  We  must  not 
pit  one  system,  the  national,  against  another, 
the  State-chartered  banks. 

This  would  show  bcuiklng  as  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  We  desire  competition 
between  banks  but  harmony  between  the 
two  counterbalanced  systems.  May  the 
banker  giving  the  best  s«-vlce  prosper.  As 
for  systems,  we  locA  for  cooperation  from 
the  Federal  Government;  equality  of  oppor- 
tiinlty,  and  a  set  of  fair  ground  rules  under 
which  both  systems  can  flourish  and  provide 
ever  better  service  to  the  American  people. 
It  Is  ovir  belief  that  the  States  can  best 
decide  what  Is  right  for  them  In  banking. 
People  of  Minnesota  or  any  other  State  know 
best  what  they  need,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  should  decide,  not  an  arbitrary  Federal 
official. 

It  Is  our  association's  conviction,  based  on 
careful  observation  down  through  the  years, 
that  branch  banking  leads  to  monopoly, 
while  unit  banking  preserves  that  traditicxial 
American  concept,  the  small  business  enter- 
prise. 

If  there  were  some  safe  and  sure  way  to 
see  that  so-called  limited  branch  banking 
would  In  fact  remain  limited,  we  wotUd  have 
less  reason  to  oppose  branching.  But  having 
seen  constant  pressure  grow  for  easing  the 
wraps  on  branching  makes  \is  skeptical  about 
any  new  proposal  to  permit  branching  on  a 
limited  scale. 

We  believe  that  Improved  transportation 
throiigh  the  automobile  has  greatly  Increased 
people's  mobility  and  weakens  the  arguments 
for  branch  banking. 

Essentially.  I  believe,  the  restriction  of 
branching  here  In  Minnesota  and  In  other 
States  Is  Intended  to  allow  each  bank  to  grow 
naturally  In  the  community  it  is  chartered 
to  serve. 

The  independent  banker  believes  in  grow- 
ing through  natural  development  vmder  fair 
rules,  as  contrasted  with  exptmslon  under 
rules  that  permit  bank  holding  compemies 
and  big  branch  systems  to  shove  their  com- 
petitors off  the  street. 

Our  policy  as  an  organization  is  to  oppose 
branching  In  those  States  where  It  Is  not 
permitted  and  to  restrict  it  in  those  States 
where  It  Is  allowed.  The  reason  for  this 
stand  Is  that  we  favor  a  diffused  system  of 
banking  that  offers  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  alternative  soiu'ces  of  credit. 

Further,  we  are  opposed  to  concentration 
of  money  and  credit.  One  needs  to  go  no 
further  than  the  annual  report  of  the  FDIC 
to  learn  that  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
deposits  among  a  smaU  niunber  of  banks 
exist  in  those  States  with  statewide  branch- 
ing. The  next  heaviest  concentration  is  in 
limited  branching  States,  while  the  non- 
branch  States  have  the  lowest  concentration 
of  all. 

There  are  faults  in  the  unit  banking  sys- 
tem, but  to  try  to  solve  them  with  branch 
banking  is  a  case  of  the  cure  being  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  oiir  Nation  Is 
currently  enamored  of  bigness.  It  Is  harder 
to  arouse  bankers  to  the  dangers  of  branch- 
ing. Some  feel  there  Is  more  profit,  efficiency 
andeconomy  in  the  big  Jumbo-size  package. 
The  trend  toward  multlunlt  systems  has 
been  Increasing,  but  not  without  signifi- 
cant opposition  from  supporters  of  inde- 
pendent banking.  Our  defense  of  the  unit 
bank  Is  accomplished  largely  through  legis- 
lation. With  metropolitan  and  suburban 
district  representatives  increasing  through 
the  swing  of  population  cityward,  more  leg- 


islators   and    Congressmen    tend    to    view 
branching  tolerantly. 

We  must  also  defend  against  the  holding 
company  or  satellite  device  for  dodging 
State  laws  against  branching.  The  only 
factor  that  restrains  holding  company  bank 
expansion  Is  the  Federal  Bank  Heading 
Company  Act  of  1966.  Our  association  was 
Instrumental  In  securing  enactment  of  that 
law. 

Although  the  act  Is  far  from  perfect,  It 
has  halted  Interstate  acquisitions  of  banks 
by  holding  companies.  It  also  has  slowed 
holding  company  activities  In  a  ntimber 
of  States.  Intrastate  expansion  of  hold- 
ing companies  can  best  be  accompollshed  by 
laws  such  as  those  already  In  effect  In  a 
number  of  States,  including  Illinois,  Nebras- 
ka, Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  are  to  be  consistent  with  our  policy 
and  true  to  our  convictions,  we  wlU  sup- 
port legislation  to  restrict  or  dissolve  hold- 
ing companies. 

The  banking  system  as  we  know  it  in 
America  today  will  be  destroyed  by  holding 
company  and  merger  activities  unless  a  sin- 
cere and  effective  effort  Is  made  to  maintain 
a  competitive  structure  In  the  field  of  bank- 
ing. 

The  past  year  brought  a  monxentous  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  established 
helpfiil  ground  rules  on  mergers.  The  high 
Court  ruled  that  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act 
does  apply  to  bank  mergers,  and  that  control 
of  one-third  of  the  bank  assets  In  a  metro- 
p>olltan  area  constitutes  an  undue  concen- 
tration. In  rejecting  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional-Olrard  Trust  mergw,  the  Supreme 
Ooiut  ruled  that  any  combine  Is  unlawful 
if  competition  may  be  lessened  substantially 
In  some  conmierclally  significant  geographic 
market. 

During  the  past  year,  our  members  clearly 
Indicated  their  conviction  that  regtilation 
of  the  banking  Industry  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  centralized  economic  plan- 
ning by  a  few  Indlvldxials  at  the  Federal 
level.  Our  members  prefer  to  continue  to 
rely  on  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  dual 
banking  system,  and  they  intend  to  see  that 
competitive  enterprise  that  has  made  our 
Nation  great  shall  be  continued  in  our  bank- 
ing system. 

To  meet  the  steadily  increasing  challenge 
that  threatens  our  Independence,  we  need 
Increased  backer  Interest,  greater  awareness 
of  how  government  supervision  functions, 
and  additional  leadership  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  nuiking  ova  views  known  and 
felt,  both  m  the  statehouse  and  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Our  bankers,  seeing  the  complexity  of 
Issues  facing  our  industry,  are  boning  up  on 
broad  econcxnlc  principles.  We  are  all  read- 
ing more,  trying  to  enrich  our  knowledge  of 
economic  laws  that  will  guide  our  footsteps. 
Competent  management  people  who  know 
the  economic  facts  of  life  are  more  needed 
than  ever  In  banking  these  days. 

I  believe  every  banker  should  keepiposted 
on  politics,  the  practical  science  of  govern- 
ment. He  should  get  to  know  thq  actual 
workings  of  the  two-party  S3^tem.  and  In- 
sist that  good  men  are  given  the  reins.  The 
only  way  we  can  Insure  that  the  changes 
In  banking  are  best  for  our  banks  la  to  shape 
these  changes  through  the  people  we  del- 
egate to  conduct  our  government  procedures. 

We  challenge  our  members  to  cooperate 
actively  In  strengthening  National  and  State 
laws  that  restrain  the  expansion  of  multi- 
bank  systems. 

From  any  fair  point  of  view,  commercial 
banks  have  served  the  American  people  bet- 
ter, in  greater  detail  and  in  broader  range, 
than  any  other  form  of  financial  Institution. 
Since  few  outside  the  banking  Industry  are 
aware  of  this,  commercial  bankers  should 
unite  in  advertising  all  the  services  the 
banks  offer  to  the  public. 

Ck>mmerclal  banks  can  offer  all  that  the 
competition   can,   and   much,   much  more. 
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manufactory  of  John  Frederick  Amelung, 
south  of  here  near  Flint  Hill  and  Park  Mills! 
Mr.  Perrott  is  administrative  director  of  the 
excavation,  which  closed  Its  second  season  in 
1963. 

This  article  Is  the  first  of  three  which  will 
cover  Dr.  Quynn,  Amelung  and  the  AAUW 
benefit  lecture  on  the  New  Bremen  excava- 
tions. 

Dorothy  Mackay  Quynn  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  in  18S9.  She  attended  the 
local  schools  and  received  her  B.A.  and  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  California.  Prom 
there  she  went  to  Prance  for  further  study, 
and  in  1921  received  her  first  AAUW  fellow- 
ship to  do  research  In  Paris  for  the  comple- 
tion of  her  doctorate. 

She  was  awarded  that  degree  in  1923  from 
the  University  of  Paris  and  five  years  later 
got  another  AAUW  fellowship  to  do  research 
on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Orleans, 
also  in  Prance.  Her  study  and  subsequent 
action  was  to  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  that 
university  later  on. 

Having  completed  her  formal  studies  Dr. 
Quynn  returned  to  the  United  States  to  start 
a  career  of  college  teaching  that  was  even- 
tually to  take  her  from  coast  to  coast.  Her 
first  position  was  about  1923  in  the  history 
department  at  Mills  College  In  her  home 
State,  her  last  with  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1948.  In  between  those  dates  she 
taught  at  West  Virginia,  Duke  and  Goucher. 
It  was  at  Duke  University  In  1930  that  she 
saw  again  Dr.  William  R.  Quynn  whom  she 
had  first  met  In  1926  on  an  Atlantic  cross- 
ing.    In  1934  they  were  married. 

Dr.  Quynn  never  discontinued  her  writing. 
Her  published  works  range  from  medieval 
hospitals  and  universities  in  Prance,  to  the 
migration  and  thefts  of  art  treasures  In  Eu- 
rope, to  several  histories  on  France.  England 
Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  Maryland' 
Many  Frederlcktonlans  will  remember  Mrs 
Quynn  as  a  lectxu-er.  She  was  popular  not 
only  here  but  also  in  France  where  she  spoke 
at  the  Institute  de  Paris  and  at  the  Society 
for  Napoleonic  Studies.  For  all  her  varied 
accomplishments  she  was  both  well  known 
and  highly  honored. 

In  1947  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Quynn  purchased  the 
historic  Amelung  Mansion  at  New  Bremen 
They  were  not  to  live  there  for  a  few  years 
because  in  1948  Dr.  Quynn.  who  is  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  named 
director  of  the  University  of  Maryland  gradu- 
ate study  program  in  Paris.    Mrs.  Quynn  was 
named  codlrector.    Their  work  kept  them  in 
France  until  1950.    (Over  a  period  of  30  years 
the  Quynns  lived  In  France  for  a  total  of  8. ) 
In  1948  Dr.  Dorothy  Quynn  made  a  truly 
beau   geste   to  another  university.     During 
her  studies  at  Orleans  she  had  microfilmed 
many  of  the  records  of  that  university.    The 
German  bombardment  destroyed  these  rec- 
ords and  in  1948  Mrs.  Quynn  was  able  to  do- 
nate   to    the    Archives    of    Orleans    a    larije 
amoimt  of  naicrofllm.    In  the  spring  of  1961 
she  was  invited  to  participate  in  and  read  a 
paper  at  the  annual  commemoration  at  Or- 
leans for  Joan  of  Arc,  which  that  year  were 
combined  with  the  reopening  of  the  univer- 
sity,   closed    since   that   French    Revolution 
The  French  Government  recognized  her  works 
by  awarding  her  the  Academic  Palms  In  1950. 
The  Archeologlcal  and  Historical  Society  of 
Orleans  made  her  a  member.    The  only  other 
American  ever  selected  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. 

In  1948  Mrs.  Quynn  also  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  magazine 
on  Johann  Frledrich  Amelung,  now  available 
In  pamphlet  form  at  the  local  libraries.  It 
was  this  study,  together  with  the  visit  of 
the  director  of  the  Corning  Museum,  that 
was  responsible  for  the  renewed  Interest  in 
and  subsequent  excavations  at  New  Bremen. 
She  also  wrote  a  biography  of  Barbara  Haller 
Prltchle.  This  was  of  personal  Interest  to 
her  as  the  father  of  her  husband  was  Daniel 
Haller   Quynn,    the   great-great   nephew   of 
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Barbara  Frltchie.  Locally  she  was  active  In 
the  Frederick  Historical  Society  and  the 
AAUW,  serving  the  latter  as  president 

In  1966.  at  the  age  of  60,  Dr.  Dorothy 
Quynn  was  awarded  a  third  AAUW  fellow- 
ship, this  time  to  work  on  the  biography 
of  Betsy  Patterson,  the  Baltimore  girl  who 
married  Napoleon's  brother.  At  the  time 
of  her  death.  May  31,  1963,  she  had  complet- 
ed the  necessary  travels  and  research.  Much 
of  the  work  was  done,  and  her  husband  is 
now  completing  the  book. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  at  DedicaUon  of  the 
New  Law  School,  Valparaiso  Univer- 
»ity,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Saturday,  April 
25,1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  were  hon- 
ored on  April  25  With  the  appearance  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Earl  War- 
ren at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Law 
School  at  Valparaiso  University  in  Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

Secretary  Rusk's  address  was  primar- 
ily a  report  on  a  10-day  trip  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  which  he  had  only 
recently  returned.  I  am  pleased  to  make 
a  part  of  the  Record  the  Important  and 
timely  remarks  of  Secretary  Rusk  con- 
cerning the  current  situation  In  the 
western  Pacific: 

Address  by   Hon.   Dean  Rusk 
President  Kretzmann,  Dean  Stalland.  Mr. 
Chief   Justice.   Congressman  Halleck,  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  Valparaiso  University.  It 
Is  a  fn-eat  pleasure  for  me  to  be  once  more 
In    Indiana   and   to   be   here   at  Valparaiso 
University  In  company  with  my  friend  from 
across  the  aisle.  Congressman  Chakles  Hal- 
leck.    One  who  has  been  deeply  concerned 
for  many  years  with  foreign  policy  must  pay 
respect   to   the   Indelible  Imprint  which   he 
made  upon  the  history  of  our  times  while 
serving  his  country  as  majority  leader  In  the 
80th  Congress  at  a  time  when  we  were  pick- 
ing up  once  more,  on  a  blparUsan  basis   our 
heavy   responsibilities  for  the   maintenance 
of  peace  through  such  measures  as  aid   to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
the  beginnings  of  NATO.     It  was  a  special 
pleasure    for   me   to   respond    to   your    kind 
Invitation    because   It    was   so  strongly   en- 
dorsed by  this  distinguished  public  servant. 
Please  accept  my  warmest  congratulations 
and    best    wishes   as   you   dedicate   this   law 
school,     an     occasion     celebrated     by     the 
presence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  legal 
statesmen,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.     It  was  my  own  personal  aspiration 
to  become  a  lawyer  but  a  World  War  inter- 
vened.    I  have  continued  to  marvel  at  the 
role  of  law  in  enlarging  the  freedom  of  those 
who   are   within   Its  compass.     I  have   long 
felt  that  the  nature  of  our  legal  order  has 
been  much  too  much  neglected  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ordinary  citizen.    One  can  only 
express  some  measure  of  astonishment,  for 
example,  that  the  moet  pervasive  and  com- 
pelling aspect  of  our  social  environment  Is 
given  so  litUe  attention  In  undergraduate  or 
liberal  arts  education. 
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In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  building  of  a  decent  world  order  is  our 
principal  preoccupation — the  subject  of  moat 
of  our  effort,  the  content  of  most  of  our 
cables,  the  commitment  of  all  of  our  rep- 
resentatives abroad.  Little  by  little  that 
decent  world  order  is  coming  into  being,  and 
law  is  being  given  Its  chance  to  lay  a  healing 
hand  upon  disputes  and  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  freedom  by  allowing  more  confident  pre- 
diction about  what  others  will  do.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
a  part  of  this  dedication  event. 

TRIP  TO  PACinc  , 

There  are  many  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  I  might  dlscviss  with  you.  But 
I  shall  make  my  talk  tonight  primarily  a 
report  on  a  10-day  trip  across  the  Pacific, 
from  which  I  returned  Monday  evening. 

The  sectirlty  of  the  United  States — and  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole — is  deeply  involved 
in  the  western  Pacific.  The  vital  contribu- 
tion to  freedom  being  made  by  Japan,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  China 
is,  I  believe,  generally  recognzied  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  defensive  alliance 
with  each  of  those  nations.  All  three  were 
ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Only  two  Senators  voted  against  the  mutual 
security  pact  with  Japan  and  only  six  against 
the  seCTirity  pacts  with  the  Republics  of 
Korea  and  China. 

Southeast  Asia  also  is  vital  to  our  security. 
Including  the  Island  countries  off  its  shores, 
it  has  more  than  200  million  people.  It  con- 
tains rich  agricultural  lands  and  valuable 
mineral  resources.  Parts  of  it  are  relatively 
lightly  populated.  Standing  at  the  cross- 
roads between  two  oceans  and  two  continents, 
it  is  a  region  of  great  strategic  importance, 
not  only  to  all  the  people  who  live  in  the 
great  arc  from  Karachi  to  Tokyo  but  to  the 
free  world  as  a  whole.    . 

Our  interest  in  the  defense  of  that  region 
Is  recognized  through  three  defensive  al- 
liances :  our  direct  mutual  security  pact  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  ANZUS  (our 
defensive  alliance  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand),  and  SEATO,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  All  three  of  these 
treaties  were  ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Communists  are  eager  to  take  over 
southeast  Asia.  They  are  trjring  hard  to 
do  so  by  means  short  of -the  overt  type  of 
aggression  they  attempted  In  Korea  14  years 
ago.  They  are  attempting  to  win  by  sub- 
version— and,  in  South  Vietnam,  by  acts  of 
terror  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

VIEFNAM 

This  assault  on  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
was  organized  and  is  directed,  supported,  and 
supplied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Hanoi.  Hanoi  also  directed, 
and  continues  to  support,  the  Conamunlsts' 
threat  to  Laos,  where  there  Is  presently  an 
uncertain  "peace." 

The  North  Vietnamese  spearheads  of  ag- 
gression are  supported  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  Pelping,  which  rules  some  seven 
hundred  million  people.  And  the  assault  on 
Vietnam  Is  supported,  at  least  verbally,  by 
Moscow.  For,  in  the  upside  down  Jargon  of 
the  Communists,  this  Is  a  so-called  "war  of 
national  liberation" — and  a  form  of  aggres- 
sion which  has  the  blessing  of  the  Soviet  as 
well  as  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Communists 
launched  an  open  aggression  against  tlie  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Had  that  aggression  been 
allowed  to  succeed,  Japan  would  have  come 
under  a  more  direct  threat  and  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  an  \inchallenged  Commu- 
nist aggression  would  have  been  felt  all  over 
the  world.  Probably  most  of  the  free  coun- 
tries on  the  periphery  of  the  Conununlst 
world  In  Asia  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
submit   to   Commtmist   domination. 

Since  the  Korean  war,  no  Communist  state 
has  again  ventured  an  all-out  direct  aggres- 


sion. But  they  have  not  abandoned  the 
technique  of  aggression  through  guerrilla 
warfare,  svistained  by  infiltrating  trained 
men  and  arms  across  national  frontiers. 
That  is  the  technique  they  are  using  in 
southeast  Asia. 

If  the  Commimists  were  to  succeed  in  their 
assault  on  South  Vietnahi,  the  consequences 
to  us,  and  to  the  free  world  as  a  whole, 
would  be  very  serious.  The  rest  of  south- 
east Asia  would  be  in  Jeopardy,  and  saving 
it  would  be  more  costly,  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure, tiian  defeating  the  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  And,  the  loss  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a,  whole  to  the  Communists  would  bring 
about  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of  power. 
The  south  Asian  subcontinent  would  be 
flanked  and  Australia  would  be  directly 
threatened.  Such  an  immense  victory  for 
the  Communists  might  well  undermine  the 
will  of  free  peoples  on  other  continents  to 
defend  themselves. 

These,  very  briefly,  are  the  reasons  why 
President  Eisenhower  decided  to  assist  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam;  why,  when  the 
Communists  stepped  up  their  assault.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  decided  to  Increase  our  assist- 
ance; and  why  President  Johnson  has  in- 
creased it  further  and  has  promised  that  we 
will  continue  to  help  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam until  this  aggression  against  it  is  de- 
feated. 

SEATO  MINISTERS  MEET 

The  tiu-eat  to  southeast  Asia  was,  of 
course,  the  principcd  subject  before  the 
meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers, 
which  I  attended  in  Manila  last  week.  This 
defensive  alliance  was  signed  in  Manila  near- 
ly 10  years  ago,  following  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords which  brought  to  a  close  the  war  in 
Indochina  in  which  Prance  had  been  en- 
gaged. The  purpose  of  the  Manila  Pact  was 
to  curb  further  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  by  a  protocol,  the  pro- 
tection of  SEATO  was  extended  to  the  three - 
non- Communist  states  of  former  Indochina, 
should  they  request  it.  Cambodia  and  Laos 
have  renounced  that  option.  South  Vietnam 
has  not  requested  assistance  from  SEATO 
but  is  receiving  help  not  only  from  ttfe  Unit- 
ed States,  but,  on  a  small  scale,  frcMn  other 
Individual  SEATO  members. 

At  the  meeting  in  Manila  last  week,  the 
eight  SEATO  members  considered  all  aspects 
of  the  attack  on  South  Vietnam.  None  sug- 
gested that  the  free  nations  should  turn 
their  back  and  walk — or  run — away  from  this 
aggression.  France  was  already  committed 
to  what  it  calls  a  political  solution — that  Is 
to  some  form  of  so-called  neutralization. 
But  it  did  not  submit  any  specific  proposal 
along  that  line.  The  consensus  of  the  other 
members  was  that  so-called  neutralization 
of  South  Vletnsun  would  be  only  a  device  for 
turning  it  over  to  the  Communists. 

Indeed,  seven  of  the  eight  members  of 
SEATO  had  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
some  clear-cut  pronouncements  concerning 
the  assault  on  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

They  agreed  that  it  is  an  aggression  and 
that  it  is  "directed,  supplied,  and  supported 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam, 
In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954  and  1962." 

They  agreed  that  "the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munist campaign  is  essential  not  only  to  the 
security  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  but  to 
that  of  Southeast  Asia,"  and  that  "it  will 
also  be  convincing  proof  that  Communist  ex- 
pansion by  such  tactics  will  not  be  per- 
mitted." 

They  also  agreed  that  "the  members  of 
SEATO  should  remain  prepared,  if  necesscu-y, 
to  take  further  concrete  steps  within  their 
respective  capabilities  of  fulfillment  of  their 
obligations  tmder  the  treaty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  seven  members 
who  agreed  on  these  and  related  declarations 
are  the  regional  members — Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand — and  the  two  others  which  maintain 


military  forces  in   the   area:    Great   Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  communique  adopted  at  Manila  was 
by  far  the  strongest  ever  issued  by  a  SEATO 
Oouncil.  It  demonstrated  that  SEATO  U  far 
from  moribxind.  It  is  a  warning  which  Hanoi 
and  Pelping  would  do  well  to  heed. 

THE   PHILIPPINES 

While  In  the  Philippines  I  had  the  oppcw- 
tunlty  to  t€ak  at  length  with  President 
Macapagal  and  his  colleageus  in  the  Philip- 
pine Government. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  a  vigor- 
ous, thriving  democracy,  committed  to  con- 
stitutional procedures,  ccxnblning  political 
stability  with  economic  and  socal  progress. 
Under  President  Macapagal 's  strong  leader- 
ship. It  Is  shouldering  increasing  responsi- 
bilities for  preserving  peace  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  Philippine  people  have  not  forgotten 
Bataan  and  Corregldor,  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  return  to  the  Philippines.  They  re- 
member that  Filipinos  and  Americans  fought 
side  by  side.  They  know  that  freedom  does 
not  come  cheap  but  is  for  the  strong  in 
spirit. 

We  Americans  are  rightfully  proud  of  o\ir 
association  with  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  Philippines,  who  share  so  fully  with 
us  a  dedication  to  democracy  and  human 
rights. 

REPUBLIC   or   CHINA 

At  Taipei  I  had  the  c^^>ortunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
members  of  his  government  a  wide  range  of 
matters  of  c(»nmon  interest.  The  Republic 
of  Cliina  la  a  rampart  of  freedom  in  the  West- 
em  Paciflc.  We  supp<M-t  It  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  we  remain  firmly  opposed 
to  any  pr(^)06cU  to  deprive  it  of  its  rightfvil 
place  in  the  United  Nations  and  to  seat  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  its  place. 

The  Republic  of  China  continues  to  make 
remarkable  econ<»iic  and  social  progress.  Its 
land  reform  and  programs  for  rural  develop- 
ment have  been  anaong  the  moet  sttcceflsful 
in  tlie  world.  Its  citizens  have  achieved 
levels  of  well-being  which  contrast  dramati- 
cally vidth  the  misery  of  their  kinsmen  on  the 
mainland. 

Many  developing  countries  could  profit 
from  study  of  the  programs  of  economic  and 
social  improvement  which  have  been  ap- 
plied successfully  on  Taiwan.  Also,  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  educating  and  training 
increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
various  professions  and  skills  which  are  in 
short  supply  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
These  provide  an  expanding  reservoir  of 
technical  advice  and  assistance  on  which 
other  free  nations  are  increasingly  drawing. 

In  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
we  have  talented,  vigorous,  and  resolute  allies 
dedicated  to  freedom. 

OUR  POLICY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

In  Vietnam,  I  talked  at  length  with  Gen- 
eral Khanh  and  his  colleagues  as  well  as 
with  Ambassador  Lodge,  General  Harkins, 
and  other  members  of  oiu*  American  team. 
These  tallu  reinforced  my  confidence  in  the 
will  and  the  ability  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  lead  the  people 
of  that  country  to  victory  and  a  better  life. 

Our  policy  is  to  assist  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  achieving 
those  objectives.  As  President  Johnson  said 
in  New  York  Monday:  "The  statement  of  the 
SEATO  allies  that  Communist  defeat  is  es- 
sential is  a  reality.  To  fail  to  respond  •  •  • 
would  reflect  on  our  honor  as  a  nation,  would 
undermine  worldwide  confidence  in  our  cour- 
age, would  convince  every  nation  in  south 
Asia  that  it  must  now  bow  to  Communist 
terms  to  survive. 

"So  let  no  one  doubt  that  we  are  in  this 
battle  as  long  as  South  Vietnam  wants  our 
support  and  needs  our  assistance  to  protect 
Its  freedom." 
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LAOS 

In  Laos,  we  support  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1962  calling  for  a  neutral  inde- 
pendent country.  We  continue  to  support 
a  government  of  national  union  with  Prince 
Souvanna  Phoiuna  as  Premier.  However,  we 
recognize  that  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies  have  not 
honored  the  Geneva  agreements.  There  are 
still  North  Vietnamese  military  personnel  in 
Laos  invlolation  of  these  agreements;  and 
they  assist  the  Pathet  Laos  in  attacks  on 
Government  forces.  The  Commiuilsts  ex- 
clude the  National  Government  from  the 
areas  which  they  control  and  refiise  to  allow 
the  International  Control  Commission  to 
perform  its  peace  supervision  functions  in 
those  areas.  The  Cc«nmunlsts  also  are  ac- 
tively at  work  trying  to  subvert  areas  under 
non-Conmnunlst  control.  And  they  still 
move  men.  weapons,  and  other  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  over  the 
"Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail"  through  Laoe.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  agreements. 

There  could  be  peace  in  Laoe  and  through- 
out southeast  Asia  if  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
would  comply  with  existing  agreements  to 
which  they  solemnly  subscribed.  The  issue 
of  peace  Is  Just  that  simple. 

WKSTERN    PACIFIC 

Everywhere  that  I  went  on  this  trip  to 
southeast  Asia,  my  heart  was  warmed  by 
the  manifestations  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  And  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  during  the  two  visits  I  have  paid 
to  Japan  and  Korea  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Also  I  have  found  In  the  western  Pacific 
cotmtrles  widespread  recognition  of  the 
economic  failures  of  conununlsm. 

The  notion  that  communism  Is  a  short- 
cut to  the  futxire  for  developing  countries 
has  been  shattered  by  experience.  Commu- 
nism in  China  and  North  Vietnam  is  not 
only  brutal  but  an  abysmal  economic  failure. 
The  Soviets  have  done  better  but  their 
growth  rate  has  dropped  below  that  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States,  not  to 
mention  Japan.  And  they  have  developed 
serious  difilculties  in  feeding  themselves. 
Indeed,  Communist  methods  are  a  sure-fire 
means  of  reducing  farm  production. 

While  Communist  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam are  bogged  down  in  a  morass  of  misery, 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Pacific 
continue  to  advance  economically  and  social- 
ly. Japan,  which  had  a  large  Industrial  base 
before  the  Second  World  War.  keeps  on  forg- 
ing ahead  In  production  and  living  standards 
and  Is  making  increasingly  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  technical  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  other  free  Asian  countries. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  enjoy  high  living 
standards,  of  course,  and  are  contributing 
positively  to  both  the  security  and  the  well- 
being  of  countries  to  their  "far  north."  The 
Phlllpplnee,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  Malaysia  have  made  noteworthy  eco- 
nomic progress  and,  as  they  continue  to  surge 
forward,  are  able  to  increase  their  assistance 
to  other  countries. 

Despite  their  economic  failures — Indeed, 
perhaps  all  the  more  because  of  these  fail- 
ures— the  Asian  Communists  remain  danger- 
ous. Desperation  might  lead  them  to  deeds 
which  rational  men  would  shun. 

The  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Peiping  is 
partly  about  the  means  of  promoting  the 
Communist  world  revolution.  The  free  WM-ld 
must  take  care  not  to  let  any  Communists 
anywhere  suppose  that  they  can  profit  from 
aggression  or  militancy. 

Most  of  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  free 
Asia  know  that  the  free  nations  are  far 
stronger   than  the  Communist  nations.     In 


particular,  they  realize  the  power  of  the 
United  Stotes.  What  they  are  not  always 
certain  about  is  the  resolve  of  the  free  world 
Including  the  United  States,  to  deter  or  de- 
feat aggreaelon.  They  know  that  the  fore- 
most Communist  objective  la  to  get  the 
Yankees  to  go  home.  ITiey  sometimes  fear 
that  we  may  In  fact  go  home. 

Our  Armed  Forces  west  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  nimiber  In  the  range  of  300,000  men. 
We  have  them  there  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  have  mUltary  forces  In  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere :  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  which  U  Inseparable  from  that 
of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

Our  programs  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  free  nations  of  Asia  serve 
the  same  end.  We  must  take  care  that  they 
are  strong  enoiigh,  well  enough  financed,  to 
do  the  job. 

On  the  trip  from  which  I  Jujst  returned,  I 
gave  renewed  assiurances  that  the  United 
States  has  no  Intention  of  accommodating 
the  Communists — of  assisting  their  cam- 
paigns for  WM-ld  domination — by  bringing 
the  Yanks  home.  I  said  that  we  are  in  the 
western  Pacific  to  stay  until  that  part  of  the 
world  Is  safe  for  freedom. 


Armeniaii  HIartyrt  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   KKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  April  24.  1915.  a  shocklrg  and  evil 
event  befell  the  Armenians  in  Turkey. 
More  than  1.000  Armenians,  good  and 
honorable  persons  from  all  walks  of  life, 
were   arrested   and   imprisoned   by   the 
Turkish  Government.   Prom  the  moment 
of  their  arrest  they  were  held  incom- 
municado.   A  few  days  later  they  were 
deported  under  heavy  guard  and  then 
they  were  brutally  executed.    The  arrest 
and  execution  of  these  Armenians  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Arme- 
nian communities  In  Turkey.    The  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians  and  their 
communities  was  carried  out  so  effec- 
Uvely.  so  ruthlessly,  that  by  the  end  of 
that  year  all  Armenians  had  been  up- 
rooted from  their  homes.     Some  were 
massacred:  some  were  starved  to  death; 
the   lucky    ones — only   a   few   hundred 
thousand  of  them — were  able  to  escape 
to  neighboring  Persia  and  Russian  Cau- 
casus.   When  the  Plrst  World  War  came 
to  an  end.  historic  Armenian  towns,  the 
villages  in  which  Armenians  had  lived 
from  time  immemorial,  were  dead  towns 
and  deserted  villages.    More  than  1  mil- 
lion Armenians  had  lost  their  lives  in 
this  almost  unprecedented  human  car- 
nage, and  those  who  had  survived  were 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.     Such  was 
the  cruel  and  cushing  legacy  of  World 
War  I  to  the  Armenian  people. 

Since  that  fateful  April  24.  Armenians 
evenrwhere  observe  the  anniversary  of 
that  sad  event  as  a  national  day  of 
mourning,  and  pray  for  the  blessed 
memory  of  the  victims  of  Turkish  geno- 
cide. On  the  observance  of  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  that  sad  event,  I  Join  the 
Armenian  people  in  their  prayers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
AprU  25,  1964: 

Washington  Ri3>obt 
(By  Congressman  Baud  Alger,  Fifth  District, 

TeKHS) 

Afrh.  25,  1964. 
defense  approphiatidn8  approved 

The  House  xuianimously  approved  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill  this 
week  (HJl.  10030).  The  amount  approved 
was  $711,733,000  below  the  request  of  the 
President.  An  unusual  featiire  «t  this  ap- 
proprlaUon  bill— it  was  $460.743,»»0  less  than 
we  have  spent  to  date  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  cut  the  appropria- 
tion bUls  below  the  budget  request  but  up 
them  over  the  spending  for  the  previous 
year.  In  this  case  we  made  an  actual  cut  in 
spending. 

The  committee  report  showed: 

1.  The  fiinds  appropriated  will  continue 
the  maintenance  of  the  strongest  Military 
ESstablishment  In  the  peacetime  hlstery  of  the 
United  States. 

a.  The  amounts  provided  will  sustain  and 
Increase  the  military  strength  of  the 
coiintry. 

3.  Funds  are  provided  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
equip  an  armed  force  averaging  2,687,000 
men  and  women  in  uniform;  to  support  a 
total  of  687  military  installations:  to  main- 
tain about  875  active  naval  vessels;  mainte- 
nance of  over  30,000  mUltary  aircraft:  and 
the  procurement  of  2,655  additional  military 
aircraft. 

4.  The  bill  provides  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  53  new  naval  vessels  and  the 
conversion  of  7  existing  naval  vessels  and 
tl.6  billion  for  the  procurement  of  Army 
equipment  of  all  types. 

WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  FXTTtTRE 

One  of  the  most  intriguing,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  news  value,  highly  classified  parts 
of  the  Defense  budget  Is  that  relating  to 
research  and  development  leading  toward 
future  weapons  systems.  Some  points  that 
can  be  stated  In  this  area : 

1.  The  most  spectacular  development  in 
the  past  few  years  has  been  in  the  field  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  including 
the  Polaris. 

2.  The  possibility  of  the  development  of  a 
defense  against  the  ICBM  was  heavily  dis- 
counted In  committee  hearings.  There  is  yet 
today  no  operational  system  which  can  make 
a  nation  Invulnerable  to  attack  from  inter- 
continental ballistic  mlssUes. 

3.  The  current  superior  qualitative  and 
quantitative  .military  position  which  the 
United  States  holds  Is  gratifying.  But  It 
must  be  noted  being  ahead  does  not  neces- 
sarily Insure  that  one  will  stay  ahead. 

4.  Possible  areas  of  development:  a  death- 
ray  type  of  weapon  evolving  trxun.  laser  re- 
search; nerve  gases  resultiag  from  ohemical 
and  biological  research;  space  platfoms 
from  which  weapons  can  be  launched;  orbit- 
ing weapons  which  could  deorblt  enemy 
space  weapons. 

ANTIST7BMARIME   WARFARE 

Many  in  Congress  have  urged  greater  em- 
phasis by  the  Navy  on  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. 

There  are  essentially  three  fields  of  anti- 
submarine warfare. 


1.  Protection  of  the  continental  TTnlted 
States  from  submarine-laiuiched  ballistic 
missiles. 

3.  Protection  of  merchant  shipping. 

3.  Protection  of  the  naval  fleet. 

The  most  dUBcult  area  Is  the  protection  of 
the  continental  United  States  and  much 
greater  development  must  be  made  in  this 
field. 

This  is  a  mere  svunmary  of  the  far-reach- 
ing Defense  appropriation  bill,  but  it  gives 
some  indication  of  where  we  stand  in  this 
vital  matter. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  DRAFT 

President  Johnson's  announcement  that  he 
Is  ordering  a  complete  study  of  the  military 
manpower  requirements  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice is  welcomed.  For  a  number  of  years 
a  group  of  Republican  Congressmen,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Tom  Curtis, 
have  conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  military  manpower  procurement  system. 
This  week  this  group  presented  some  of  its 
findings  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  such  a  study  Is  needed, 
but  I  agree  with  the  Committee  recommen- 
dation that  it  should  be  conducted  by  Con- 
gress.    As  Congressman  Curtis  stated: 

"*  *  *  a  special  Congressional  committee 
to  review  this  matter  would  be  best  because 
It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment. ThaX  Is  the  Important  thing, 
of  course.  We  are  trying  to  get  manpower 
for  the  military  establishment.  But  this 
has  tremendous  implications  to  the  civilian 
society,  and  economic  consequences,  and  It 
becomes  very  important  that  the  committees 
that  are  concerned  with  this  very  problem 
of  employment,  and  this  so-called  war  on 
poverty,  be  Included." 

An  overall  study  should  be  aimed  at  elim- 
inating the  draft  and  making  careers  In  the 
military  service  more  attractive  so  that  our 
military  manpower  needs  can  be  met  through 
volunteers. 

THE  RAILROAD  SETTLEMENT 

The  whole  Nation  is  glad  there  will  be  no 
railroad  strike.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  round-the-clock  meetings  in 
the  White  House  luider  constant  pressure 
from  the  administration  Is  not  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining. Acceptance  of  this  procedure  will 
put  the  Federal  Government  squarely  In  the 
middle  of  labor  relations  from  now  on.  It 
should  also  be  looted  in  the  settlement,  the 
unions  gained  almost  all  their  demands  and 
the  real  issue,  the  cost  of  featherbeddlng  to 
the  American  railroads  and  eventually  the 
consumer  has  not  been  settled. 


The  Bronx  1914-64  Golden  JobUee 


The  Late  Honorable  Thomas  J.  O'Brien 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALIFOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Thohas  J.  O'Brikk,  a  good  sind  dutiful 
public  servant.  In  his  continuous  and 
dedicated  service  to  his  city.  State,  and 
Nation  he  has  set  a  high  example  for  all 
of  us  of  a  life  well  lived.  We  mourn  his 
passing  and  we  shall  miss  him,  and  we 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  live  up  to 
his  high  principles  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  his  fellow  man.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
happy  year  for  the  Bronx,  New  York, 
which  is  celebrating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  Bronx  Coun- 
ty. I  am  proud  to  claim  the  Bronx  as 
my  birthplace,  the  borough  where  I  grew 
up  and  received  my  education,  where  I 
found  my  loyal,  lifelong  friends.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  Bronx  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  from  1951 
until  1960,  when  I  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  22d  District  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  am  honored  to  be  serving  my  con- 
stituents in  this  great  legislative  -body. 
I  have  witnessed  the  outstanding  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  our  bor- 
ough over  the  years,  and  I  am  certain  the 
future  holds  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  store  for  us. 

The  young  student  members  of  the 
Public  School  51  Historical  Society  have 
prepared  a  Golden  Jubilee  publication 
which  contains  interesting  articles.  I 
congratulate  them  on  their  splendid  jour- 
nalistic ability.  I  am  Inserting  their 
"newspitf)er"  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  leam  of  our 
Bronx  history,  places  of  interest,  early 
settlers  of  the  area,  facts  concerning  our 
borough's  progress: 

Thk  Bronx  1914-64  Golozn  Jxtbilex 

Public  School  51  Historical  Sociwt, 

April  1964. 
Richard  A.  Pitlitck, 
Adviser. 

Daniel  P.  Zeccola, 
PrinciptU. 

Dear  Bots  and  Gnu-s:  To  those  of  us  who 
studied  the  history  of  our  borough,  the 
Bronx  brings  to  mind  the  names  of  many 
heroes  of  American  history.  George  Wash- 
ington; the  Marquis  de  Lafayette;  President 
John  Adams;  President  John  F.  Kennedy; 
Edgar  Allan  Poe;  all  have  lived  in  the  Bronx. 

Once,  not  long  ago,  the  Bronx  was  not  a 
borough  of  New  York  City,  but  rather  an  area 
containing  many  smaU  towns  and  villages. 
Many  of  these  places  bore  interesting  and 
unusual  names,  such  as  Melrose,  Kingsbridge, 
Mosholu,  Port  Morris,  Morrlsania.  Wake&eld. 
West  Farms,  and  many,  many  others. 

Today,  these  towns  live  only  in  the  memory 
of  our  oldest  residents;  but  their  names  sur- 
vive as  the  various  sections  of  the  Bronx. 
The  towns  are  gone;  their  names  forgotten 
by  today's  residents,  but  many  of  the  build- 
ings survive,  and  If  you  search  carefully,  you 
can  still  see  a  few  of  these  old  frame  struc- 
tures, some  of  which  were  built  in  the  early 
l&th  centiiry. 

There  are  so  many  wonderful  things  to  see 
and  do  right  here  in  our  own  borough  that 
almost  every  hobby  and  interest  can  be  sat- 
isfied. If  3rour  fancy  turns  to  sports,  there  is 
skiing,  ice  skating,  archery,  and  swimming,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  mcH-e  popular.  There  are 
also  sports  with  a  foreign  flavor  such  as  bood. 
hurling,  cricket,  and  curling,  which  most  of 
us  have  never  seen,  much  less  played. 

Look  around  you  the  next  time  that  you 
think  that  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
The  Bronx  has  much  to  offer  to  those  of  us 
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church  and  the  atate  muat  be  separate  in 
Massachusetts.  For  this  she  was  placed 
on  trial  and  was  condemned  to  banishment. 

The  family  went  into  the  wUdemess  and 
finally  reached  Rhode  Island  where  they  were 
welcomed. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  again 
moved,  this  time  to  the  Bronx,  not  far  from 
Long  Island  Sound.  There,  she  and  her 
family,  except  for  one  daughter,  were  killed 
by  a  band  of  Indians  in  the  year  1643. 

While  the  exact  location  of  the  Hutchin- 
son settlement  Is  not  known,  it  probably 
stood  on  what  is  now  the  Split  Rock  Golf 
Course  in  Pelham  Bay  Park . 

EOCAH    ALLAN    POE 

(By  Mary  Dionisio) 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  iamous  American 
author  and  poet,  came  to  live  In  the  town 
of  Fordham  in  the  western  Bronx,  in  the 
year  1846.  There  he  purchased  an  old  farm- 
house which  was  to  be  his  home  for  3  years. 

He  and  his  wife.  Virginia,  moved  to  the 
Bronx  on  the  advice  of  a  doctor,  as  Virginia 
was  8\ifferlng  from  tuberculosis.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  good,  clean  air  of  Fordham 
might  help  to  cure  her  of  that  terrible  dis- 
ease. 

Virginia  grew  steadUy  weaker,  until  on 
January  3.  1847,  she  died.  She  was  burled 
In  the  cemetery  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Fordham,  which  was  located  near 
theh  comer  of  Klngsbrldge  Road  and  Sedg- 
wick Avenue. 

Poe  continued  to  Uve  In  the  Bronx  until 
1849,  when  he  moved  to  Richmond,  Va 

The  cottage,  built  In  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  now  stands  In  Poe  Park  lo- 
cated on  Klngsbrldge  Road  and  the  Grand 
Concotirse.  In  the  early  part  of  the  aoth 
centiiry.  Poe  Cottage,  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  Klngsbrldge  Road,  was  moved 
to  Its  present  site.  This  was  done  to  save 
the  famous  old  house,  as  workmen  were 
widening  that  road,  and  the  house  would 
have  been  torn  down. 

The  house  is  open  to  the  public  and  one 
can  see  fumlahtogs  of  the  period  when  Poe 
lived  there. 

BEtXtVK  rr  OR  NOT 

One  of  the  greatest  lost  treasures  lies  hid- 
den somewhere  In  the  Bronx.  < 

Ourlng  the  Retvolutlonary  War.  the  British 
■hip  Hussar  sank  near  the  ahorea  of  the 
Bronx.  Accordingly  to  early  records,  the 
Hussar  was  bound  for  Boston  with  between 
$3  and  94  mlUlon  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bars  in  her  atrong  rooms.  The  money 
was  to  be  used  to  pay  the  British  srtdlers 
stationed  In  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Over  the  years,  the  place  where  the  Hussar 
went  down  has  b«en  filled  In  without  the 
treasvu-e  being  recovered. 

THINGS  TO  8XE  AND  DO   IN   THE   BRONX 

(By  Howard  Gooch) 

Many  of  the  parks  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx  have  areas  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation.  These  areas  are  enjoyed  by  young 
and  old  alike  and  the  activities  range  from 
baseball  to  bird  watching,  hiking  to  horse- 
back riding. 

The  largest  park  In  the  Bronx  Is  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  which  is  located  in  the  northeast 
part  of  our  borough.  Some  of  the  numerous 
activities  you  can  take  part  in  there  are: 

Golf,  swimming  at  Orchard  Beach,  fishing, 
flying  model  atrplaass,  tennis,  handball 
archery,  boat  racing  (college  racing) .  boating 
on  Long  Island  Soimd,  hiking,  plcnlcklnK 
horseback  riding. 

Van  Corttandt  Park  is  the  second  largest 
park  to  the  Bronx.  It  can  be  easily  reached 
by  taking  the  Broadway  IRT  Subway  to  the 
last  stop  which  is  right  at  the  edge  of  the 
park.  This  park  has  even  more  wondwful 
things  to  see  and  do: 

Baseball,  foott>all,  track  meets,  croes-coun- 
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try  running,  tennis,  fishing  in  Van  Cortlandt 
Lake,  boating,  soccer  (also  Kngllsh  football  i 
hurling  (Irish  field  hockey),  cricket  (English 
baseball),     hiking,     plcknlcklng.     handball 
skiing.  Ice  skating,  golf,  and  sledding 

There  are  several  other  parks  in  the 
Bronx,  each  one  having  a  variety  of  activities 
for  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy.  These  are  ,  1 1 
Bronx  Park,  (2)  St.  Mary's  Park.  (3)  St 
James  Park,  (4)  Hunt's  Point  Park,  (6)  Joyce 
Kilmer  Park.  (6)  Crotona  Park,  (7)  Clare- 
mont  Park,  and  (8)  Macomba  Dam  Park. 

Why  not  visit  aome  of  these  parks  during 
the  summer.  I  think  that  you  will  have  a 
wonderfiU  time  doing  the  different  things  at 
each  of  them. 

BELIEVE  rr  OB  NOT 

The  Bronx  was  once  the  Capital  of  t^^e 
United  SUtes. 

In  the  year  1797,  Philadelphia,  then  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  was  visited  by 
a  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  Fear- 
ing for  his  family.  President  John  Adams 
took  his  family  to  live  in  a  large  house  in 
Eastchester,  which  is  now  part  of  the  north- 
east Bronx.  For  several  weelu.  President 
Adams  conducted  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  living  In  the  Bronx. 

Of  all  the  boroughs  of  New  Tork  City,  only 
the  Bronx  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  of  all  the  five 
boroughs.  Is  the  only  part  of  New  York  City 
which  Is  attftched  to  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

Manhattan  and  Staten  Island,  as  the  lat- 
ter name  implies,  are  islands.  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  are  located  on  Long  Island. 

The  Bronx  la  connected  to  the  mainland 
on  the  north  where  it  borders  on  Westchester 
County.  The  Bronx  ia  actuaUy  a  peninsula, 
bordered  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivera,  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  East  River. 

THE  VAN  COBTLANET  MANSION 

( By  Rodrigo  Forbes  Sandra  Knight) 

The  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  was  built  in 
the  year  1748  by  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt 
The  large,  L-eliaped  biilldlng  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  New  Tork  Georgian  architecture. 

The  house  Is  located  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
^  and  Is  now  a  museum,  cared  for  by  the  de- 
*  partment  of  parks.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
in  the  period  when  the  house  was  built. 
There  Is  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  arms  and 
documents  as  well  as  tools  and  utensils  of 
the  colonial  period. 

A  high,  four-poster  bed  with  steps  atUched 
Is  said  to  have  been  used  by  General  Wash- 
ington when  he  briefly  occupied  the  house 
after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

To  the  north  of  the  mansion  Is  Vault 
Hill,  site  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  burial  ground. 
Here,  In  1781.  General  Washington  ordered 
campflres  burned  to  deceive  the  British  while 
he  withdrew  his  army  for  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  Va. 

ST.  peteb's  church 
(By  Raymond  De  Jesus) 
St.  Peter's  Church,  located  on  Westchester 
and  Seabury  Avenues,  was  built  In  1885  and 
Is  the  third  church  on  the  site.  The  congre- 
gation was  formed  and  the  first  church 
erected  In  the  year  1702.  Many  of  the  tomb- 
stones In  the  cemetery  date  to  the  18th  cen- 
tvu-y. 

The  parish  house,  an  older  building  than 
the  present  church,  served  as  the  New  York 
State  capital  for  a  few  days  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  A  fever 
plague  broke  out  in  New  York  City  and  the 
government  was  moved  to  the  town  of  West- 
chester where  St.  Peter's  Church  was  located. 

The  i>arislL  bouse  is  thought  to  be  more 
than  aoo  years  old.  It  waa  also  used  as  the 
facilities  of  the  Westchester  Boarding  School 
about  1820. 
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Welcome  to  the  BoiliKiif  Senice  Emploj' 
ees'  Internationa]  Union  G>nycntion 
Beinf  Held  for  the  First  Hme  in  Cab* 
fomia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    ' 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALiFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  an 
Important  convention  that  will  take 
place  in  California,  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles during  the  fli^t  week  of  May.  I  re- 
fer to  the  13th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Building  Service  Employees'  Interna- 
tional Union — a  large  and  influential  or- 
ganization which  includes  some  400  local 
unions  and  which  represents  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  approximately  a  third 
of  a  million  Americans  and  their 
families. 

California  is  pleased  to  welcome  this 
first  national  convention  held  by  the 
BSEIU  in  our  State. 

DAVID    STTLUVAN,    PSXSIDENT,    BUILOINO    SEHVICE 
EMPLOTEXS'  INTSaNATIONAL  UNION 

The  Building  Service  Employees'  In- 
ternational Union  is  a  growing,  militant, 
and  effective  labor  organization  of  325,- 
000  members  led  by  able  and  distin- 
guished David  Sullivan,  of  New  York 
City.  Many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  wfll  undoubtedly 
remember  Mr.  Sullivan  from  his  appear- 
ances before  various  congressional  com- 
mittees in  support  of  legislation  designed 
to  eliminate  economic  injustice  and  ra- 
cial and  religious  discrimination  in  our 
country. 

In  this  period  of  continuing  high  level 
of  unemployment  and  the  increasing 
decimation  of  Jobs  by  automation,  espe- 
cially In  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
transportation,  the  expanding  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  service  industries  under- 
scores the  increasing  future  importance 
of  the  Building  Service  Employees'  In- 
ternational Union. 

GEORGE   RARDT,   VICE   PRESIDENT,    BSEIU 

In  the  State  of  California,  this  union 
functions  under  the  leadership  of  its  very 
able  and  highly  respected  vice  presi- 
dent, George  Hardy.  Apart  from  our 
close  personal  friendship,  I  believe  few 
men  in  the  leadership  ranks  of  organized 
labor  have  a  record  to  match  the  dedica- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  of  George  Hardy. 

Other  officers  include  Secretary- 
Treasurer  George  E.  Pairchild  and  Vice 
Presidents  Thomas-  J.  Burke.  Thomas 
Shortman,  Albert  Q.  Heam,  Charles  C. 
Levey,  and  Henry  A.  Kruse. 

I  believe  that  this  distinguished  body 
should  take  note  of  the  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  because  of  the  great  work 
this  union  and  others  are  doing  for  our 
country,  both  on  behalf  of  the  m^nbers 
and  on  behalf  of  democracy — since  the 
labor  union  is  often  the  one  way  in  which 
the  wage  earner  can  speak  effectively  in 
his  own  behalf — to  his  community  and 


his  government,  as  well  as  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

This  country  is  fortunate  in  having 
unions  like  the  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees to  speak  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  unheard,  and  to  remind  us 
in  the  Congress  of  the  contiimal  need  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  multiple 
problems  of  the  wage  earner  and  his 
family. 


Pan  Americanitm :  Its  Meaning:  and  Its 
Purpose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  IMATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1964 

Mr.  MA.THIA8.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1961  the  Pan  American  Liaison  Com- 
mittee of  Women's  Organizations  estab- 
lished an  essay  contest  to  be  conducted 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Montgomery  Covmty,  Md., 
and  Pairfax  County  in  Virginia.  The 
essays  are  a  student  extracurricular 
activity  and  are  written  on  the  subject 
of  "Pan  Americanism:  Its  Meaning  and 
It's  Purpose." 

This  year  92  students  from  14  schools 
participated  in  the  contest.  Their  writ- 
ings show  a  tremendous  interest  in  Pan 
American  relations  and  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  better  understanding  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  first  prize-winning  essay  in  this 
year's  contest  was  written  by  15-year-old 
EHise  Frank,  a  sophomore  at  the  Walter 
Johnson  High  School  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
Daniel  Gordon  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  High  School  in  Wheaton  wrote 
the  essay  that  took  third  prize. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  these  two  . 
young  people  for  their  interest  in  Im- 
provement of  Latin  American  relations 
and  include  here  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  prize-winning 
essay  written  by  Ellse  Prank. 

The  essay  follows: 
Pan    Americanism:    Its    Meaning    and    Its 
Purpose 

Pan -Americanism  is  a  movement  toward 
political,  social,  economic,  military,  and 
commercial  cooperation  throughout  the 
Americas,  the  ultimate  objective  of  which 
is  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  for  all  of 
the  American  people.  Slowly  through  the 
years,  since  the  time  of  Simdn  Bolivar  who 
first  conceived  of  the  cooperation  and  solidar- 
ity of  the  Americas,  men  have  struggled  for 
these  achievements.  From  the  first  Inter- 
American  Conference  to  the  organization  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later,  men  have  strlved  to  make  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity  a  reality. 

Working  toward  peace,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  pan- Americanism,  James  O.  Blaine, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  summoned  a  con- 
ference In  1889  to  "consider  and  discuss 
methods  of  preventing  war."  This  confer- 
ence organized  the  Internatlon  Union  of 
American  Republics.  The  Qondra  Treaty  In 
1923  created  the  first  peace  machinery  and 
worked  for  the  prevention  of  coniUcts.  The 
Inter-American  Conference  for  Maintenance 
of  Peace  drafted  in  1036  a  treaty  for  the 
"maintenance,  preservation,  and  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  peace  between  Bolivia  and  Peru." 


Illustrating  the  need  and  struggle  for  peace 
In  the  Americas.  One  of  the  means  for 
achieving  peace  in  our  times,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  established  in  1948. 
provides  a  forum  for  discussion  and  pre- 
vention of  difficulty.  Its  councU  is  an 
agency  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
flicts, and  its  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  can  convene  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Striving  for  Internal  and  external  security, 
nations  declared  themselves  sovereign  and 
independent,  agreeing  to  furnish  troops  If 
necessary  for  common  defense  and  protec- 
tion at  the  First  Inter-American  Confw- 
ence.  Later  conferences  passed  treaties  on 
international  law  lor  the  maintenance  of 
security  and  peace  and  applied  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  foreign  intervention  to  the 
American  countries  In  1936.  The  Rio  Treaty 
of  1947,  also  called  the  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance Act,  stated  that  an  attack  on  one  coun- 
try constituted  an  attack  on  all  and  estab- 
lished a  hemispheric  defense  zone.-  The  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  Charter 
banned  Intervention  In  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  a  nation.  The  OAS  declared  it- 
self opposed  to  colonialism,  communism,  all 
forms  of  totalitarianism,  and  aggression. 

Many  economic  and  commercial  agree- 
ments contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
third  purpose  of  pcui-Amerlcanism,  prosper- 
ity for  aU  the  American  people.  Although 
the  OAS  has  been  wcx'klng  for  prosperity  by 
promoting  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment through  programs  like  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization,  the  most  sig- 
nificant advance  toward  prosperity  has  been 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Formed  In  1961 
by  the  21  OAS  nations  in  Punta  del  Este. 
Uruguay,  the  treaty  calls  for  $20  billion  to 
invest  in  Latin  American  development  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Through  the  years,  men,  striving  toward 
the  unification  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  the  Inter-American  conferences, 
treaties,  the  OAS,  and  the  AUlance  for 
Progress  have  tried  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  pan-Americanism,  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity. 


Join  Riffats  Cmsade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  XNDIAJTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  Apra  23. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  fine  editorial  from  the  Michigan 
City.  Ind.,  News-Dispatch  of  April  16. 
1964,  urging  the  active  chvirch  people  of 
our  country  to  give  their  support  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate. 
.  The  editorial  follows: 

Join  Rights  Csusadk 

At  the  recent  Indianapolis  convention  of 
Christian  Churches  ot  Indiana,  more  than 
3,100  clergymen  and  laymen  approved  two 
forceful  clvU  rights  resolutions. 

One  called  for  offerings  to  help  finance  "an 
accelerated  nationwide  civil  rights  program." 
The  other  urged  action  by  Individuals  and 
congregations  to  "bring  dignity,  equality  and 
jiistice  to  all  Americans." 

It  is  In  this  latter  field  that  church  people 
oan  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  fight  for 
human  decency.     Here's  how: 

Currently  the  civU  rights  bUl  Is  staUed  by 
fiUbuster  in  the  UJS.  Senate.    It  will  remain 
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hate  Barkt  Goldwater  as  G«orge  Uncoln 
Rockwell  has  to  hate  Negroes  and  Jews,  but 
I  suggest  you  pick  another  argument  than 
the  Fascist  one:  it  might  backfire. 

Now,  to  the  ways  of  the  "mythical"  liberal 
establishment  and  lU  loading  of  the  dice. 
Of  recent  years,  the  {M-ess  has  begun  to  run 
columnists  whose  views  differ  sharply  from 
its  own.  And  It  is  my  observation — bolstered 
by  a  stack  of  mail  on  the  very  subject — that 
the  conservative  organs  give  about  three 
times  as  much  space  to  liberal  oonvmentators 
as  the  portslde  papers  do  to  columnists  who 
veer  starboard. 

On  television,  the  brainwashing  Is  so 
shameless  It  Is  unarguable  I  have  cited  The 
Defenders"  often.  "East  Side.  West  Side"  not 
long  ago  had  a  paraplegic  veteran  whooping 
It  up  for  public  housing  and  medicare,  and 
only  recently  it  had  a  Congressman  proclaim- 
ing the  virtues  of  something  noble — I  forget 
the  exact  topic — and  demanding  that  the 
subject  be  aired  openly  on  David  Susskinds 
"Open  End."  It  was — with  Mr.  Sussklnd 
playing  himself  In  the  Interpolated  program 
The  whole  thing  was  very  moving,  especially 
when  you  realize  that  Mr.  Susskind  also  has 
a  hand  in  the  production  of  'East  Side  West 
Side." 

Then  there  is  the  subliminal  attack:  on 
last  week's  "Arrest  and  Trial."  a  kidnaper  is 
sought  by  the  police.  Various  tips  come  into 
the  station  house  as — not  unusual  In  such 
cases — excited  citizens  phone  to  say  they  have 
Just  seen  the  wanted  man  In  places  widely 
scattered  from  California  to  Ohio.  But  one 
call  is  shrugged  off  by  the  officer  at  the  desk 
as  "one  of  those  professional  patriots  who  is 
sure  the  kidnaper  Is  a  Communist." 

Now  that — as  any  reporter  who  ever  cov- 
ered the  police  beat  knows — is  not  far- 
fetched. But  It  is  also  true  that  Just  as  many 
calls  come  from  professional  nonpatriots 
who  assert  they  have  Just  seen  the  wanted 
man  and  that  he  was  wearing  a  Goldwater 
Dutton  and  threatening  to  blow  up  a  church 
What  Is  far-fetched  is  that  any  script  would 
mention  the  lattei-  sort  of  kook.  You  should, 
as  the  phrase  has  It,  live  so  long. 

And  here's  a  letter  from  a  physician  in  Ar- 
lington, CaUf . :  "My  daughter's  chum,  a  high- 
school  senior,  is  taking  (for  extra  credits)  a 
correspondence  course  in  'social  civics'  for 
the  American  School  in  Chicago.  The  other 
day  she  got  back  an  exam  In  which  one  of 
the  questions  was,  in  effect  'Do  you  have  faith 
in  the  United  Nations?    Why?" 

"She  had  answered  she  thought  it  had 
failed  and  had  given  several  reasons.  Her 
answer  was  marked  'wrong'  and  with  her 
paper  came  four  pages  of  U.N.  propaganda, 
setting  forth  the  United  Nations  as  the  hope 
of  the  world.  There  is  apparently  no  room 
for  honest  difference  of  opinion. 

"Incidentally,  other  questions  Included 
'Do  you  believe  in  the  welfare  state  and  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education?'  And  you  know  what 
her  answer  had  to  be  if  she  wanted  credit." 
Oh,  yes,  Virginia,  Indeed  there  is  a  liberal 
establishment.  And  don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  otherwise. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  President 
I  Johnson,  in  announcing  settlement  of  the 
[threatened   railroad   strike,   apparently 
took  It  upon  himself  to  claim  full  credit 
for  what  was  done.    The  American  peo- 
fple,  of  course,  know  that  railroad  man- 
^^agement  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
,  also  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  bringing 
;  about  the  settlement.   In  this  connection, 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  most 
enlightening  news  story  written  by  James 
Bartlett  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  April  28.  1964.  as 
•  follows : 
Tax  Concessions  and  Rah.  Psaoe — Tunnel 

Depeeciation,  Freight  Rats  Bill  Seen  as 

Inducements  to  Acbeement 

The  disclosure  that  tax  concesaions  were 
discussed  in  the  process  of  settling  tiie  rail- 
road labor  (llspute  has  stimulated  curiosity 
regarding  the  precise  natxire  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mediation. 

At  Mr.  Johnson's  request,  the  Treasury  will 
shortly  review  Its  disinclination  to  allow  the 
railroads  to  depreciate  their  Investments  In 
tunnels  and  gradlngs.  The  tax  authorities 
have  insisted  for  years  that  a  hole  In  a  moiin- 
tain  does  not  depreciate  and  an  of&clal 
change  of  mind  could  be  worth  $30  million 
a  year  to  the  railroads. 

The  President  also  appears  to  have  nudged 
Representative  Oken  Hauus.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  Into  renewed  efforts  to  pass  the 
transportation  bill.  The  measiire,  which 
would  make  the  railroads'  ferlght  rates  more 
adaptable  to  competition  and  less  subject  to 
regxilatlon.  was  blocked  by  an  8-to-6 
vote  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  on  April 
9.  Presumed  at  that  time  to  be  dead  for 
this  session,  the  bill  has  been  reviewed  by 
new  Intimations  of  White  House  backing. 

Mr.  Johnson's  interest  In  these  two  mat- 
ters, which  hold  tremendous  advantages  for 
the  railroads,  is  clearly  linked  to  the  car- 
riers' decision  to  accept  the  compromise  of 
the  labor  dispute  last  Thursday.  Persons  In- 
volved In  those  final  negotiations  insist 
there  was  no  deal  but  the  reward  of  secur- 
ing the  President's  good  will  was  obviously 
one  of  the  railroads'  Inducements  to  agree. 

Only  time  will  reveal  how  firmly  Mr.  John- 
son Intends  to  exert  his  gratitude  toward 
the  railroads.  He  can  order  a  review  of  the 
Treasury's  tax  ruling  but  he  cannot  order 
the  tax  officials  to  rule  against  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  These  are  technical 
decisions  that  will  be  awkward  to  reverse 
unless  Congress  changes  the  law. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  Indorsed  the  purpose  of 
the  Harris  bill,  which  Is  stoutly  opposed  by 
the  truckers  and  bargellnes,  some  weeks 
before  he  entered  the  labor  dispute.  The 
test  of  whether  this  was  a  consideration  In 
the  settlement  will  be  whether  he  now  ap- 
plies that  extra  measure  of  presidential 
leverage  which  spells  the  difference  between 
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passage  and  oblivion  for  a  controversial  bill. 

A  President  can  do  many  things  for  a 
huge  industry  that  is  Involved  at  many 
points  with  the  Government.  But  the  en- 
ticement of  presidential  favor  could  not  have 
wrung  agreement  last  Thursday,  from  the 
carriers  or  the  brotherhoods,  without  the 
series  of  events  that  had  gone  before. 

The  carriers  felt  able  to  accept  the  finan- 
cial penalties  entailed  In  the  final  compro- 
mise because  they  had  prevlovisly  won  the 
key  battles  regarding  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men and  had  broken  the  back  of  the  feather- 
bedding  trend.  They  were  far  enovigh  ahead 
in  the  campaign  that  they  began  in  1957  to 
feel  that  they  could  afford  to  give  a  little  on 
this  last  settlement. 

The  issues  were  narrowed  to  brldgeable 
dimensions  during  10  days  of  negotiation  by 
the  brilliant  persistence  of  Theodore  Khell, 
Dr.  George  Taylor,  and  the  Government  me- 
diators. But  this  narrowing  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  the  brotherhoods  had  not 
been  squeezed  for  the  first  time  into  a  uni- 
fied bargaining  position. 

The  major  credit  for  convincing  the 
brotherhoods  that  their  best  course  was  to 
get  together  and  negotiate  seriously  is  ac- 
corded without  reserve  to  the  President.  He 
convinced  them  that  he  was  determined  to 
have  a  settlement  and  he  left  them  confused 
as  to  whether  they  could  count  on  his  read- 
iness to  seize  the  railroads  if  there  was  a 
strike. 

Mr.  Johnson  approached  this  first  task  of 
persuasion  with  the  uninhibited,  emotional 
and  rawboned  tactics  of  a  country  preacher. 
He  staged  a  strenuous  and  earthy  perform- 
ance that  left  some  of  his  audience  with  a 
feeling  that  he  had  lost  mcw^  in  dlglnity 
than  he  had  gained  in  agreement. 

But  he  won  his  point  and  went  on  In 
subsequent  days  to  show  that  he  could 
change  his  pace.  His  later  appeals  to  the 
two  groups  were  marked  by  the  same  tcxce 
and  determination,  but  they  were  calm^ 
and  more  thoughtful. 

Through  it  all  Mr.  Johnson  used  every 
pressure  that  was  applicable:  patriotism  and 
tax  relief,  the  welfare  of  the  economy  and 
the  prospects  of  the  election,  thl-eats  and 
promises,  friendship  and  hostility.  This 
was  collective  bargaining  with  something 
added. 


Alaska  Displays  Enyy:  Can't  Get  Forei|[n 
Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Interest- 
ing article  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  April  26,  on  the  gaUant  fight  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fn»n 
Alaska  on  behalf  of  his  devastated  State. 
On  Sunday  I  was  in  Milwaukee  and  many 
Wisconsin  citizens  who  had  read  this 
article  by  the  JoumEd's  extraordinarily 
competent  John  Nole  of  the  Journal's 


staff,  commented  with  warm  approval  on 
the  logic  and  force  of  Senator  Gruening's 
fight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Displays  Envy:   Can't  Get  Foreign 
Aid 

(By  John  W.  Kole) 

Washington,  D.C. — Alaska  would  be  better 
off  as  a  foreign  country  when  It  comes  to 
low-Interest  loans  for  Its  earthquake  dev- 
astated economy.  This  charge  was  repeated 
In  three  Senate  fioor  speeches  last  week  by 
Senator  Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska. 
Gruening,  77,  has  been  fighting  battles  for 
Alaska  for  25  years,  including  the  one  lead- 
ing to  statehood  in  1959. 

"I  shall  continue  to  raise  the  question  of 
why  the  people  of  a  hundred  foreign  lands 
who  have  suffered  no  disaster  such  as  has  be- 
fallen Alaska  can  receive  grants  and  loans  at 
a  rate  much  lower  than  our  own  citizens  are 
afforded,"  he  said. 

OFFICIAL  WENT  TO  ALASKA 

After  the  earthquake  March  27,  Eugene  P. 
Foley,  Administrator  of  tiie  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA),  toured  Alaska. 

He  issued  Instructions  for  30-year  loans  to 
businessmen  at  3 -percent  interest,  with  a  1- 
year  moratorivun  on  interest  payments  and  a 
5-year  moratorium  on  principal  payments. 

Gruening  fired  off  a  letter  to  Foley  con- 
tending that  this  Just  wasn't  enough. 

NOTES  LOW  INTEREST 

"I  indicated  to  Mr.  Foley  that  the  terms 
for  Alaska  disaster  borrowers  should  at  least 
be  as  generous  as  those  given  to  borrowers 
under  our  foreign  aid  program  where  there 
was  no  disaster,"  Gruening  told  the  Senate. 

"Many  of  our  foreign  aid  loans  are  made 
at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 -percent  In- 
terest p«-  annum  with  repayment  terms  of 
40  years  and  a  moratorium  on  repayment  of 
principal  up  to  10  years." 

As  of  Saturday,  Foley  had  not  replied  to 
Oruening'b  lettCT  even  though  the  Senator 
wrote  him  again  Friday. 

Foley  declined  to  comment  when  asked 
about  Gruening's  appeal,  but  an  SBA  spokes- 
man said  the  agency  was  already  losing 
money  on  the  loans,  at  3  percent. 

"We're  paying  the  Treasury  almost  4  per- 
cent for  the  money,"  he  said.  "Why,  it  costs 
at  least  three-quarters  of  1  percent  to  do  the 
bookkeeping  and  collection  on  these  loans. 
We  would  be  better  off  charging  no  Interest." 

CHILEAN   CASE  CITED 

Gruening  noted  In  his  letter  to  Foley  that 
in  August  1961,  Chile  received  a  loan  of  |100 
mUlion  after  getting  a  $20  million  direct 
grant  to  deal  with  earthquake  reconstruc- 
tion. 

This  40-year  loan  was  made  at  three- 
fourths  of  1-percent  Interest,  with  a  10-year 
moratorium  on  the  repayment  of  principal. 

Gruening  said  there  was  "always  the  pos- 
sibility" that  Chile  either  would  not  repay 
the  debt  or  be  forced  later  to  refinance  It. 

Gruening  has  called  for  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  direct  grants  for  Alaska  than 
the  $50  million  which  Congress  authorized 
speedily  at  President  Johnson's  request. 

"In  oiur  U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  now  in 
excess  of  $100  bUllon  since  its  inception,  we 
have  been  lavish  with  grants — outright  gifts," 
Gruening  said. 
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Antrican   RlDtto:    "In   God  We  Trust' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOr^  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   DTDIAMA 

IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedT  esday.  Aprti  29. 1964 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Societ  7.  Children  of  the  American 
Revirfutlon,  i  ecently  held  its  annual  na- 
tional oonveation  here  in  Washin^rton. 
As  a  part  of  the  program,  there  was  an 
oratorical  co  itest  in  which  a  young  lady 
fnxn  Indiana  participated.  She  was 
Miss  Kay  Ki  ueger,  of  South  Qend.  Kay 
spoke  OD.  the  subject.  "American  Motto — 
In  Ood  We  Trust."  What  she  had  to 
say  was  so  imely  and  Important,  that 
I  think  it  njay  well  be  read  by  all.  It 
follows: 
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Ood  Is  Our  Trust '."  On  November  13.  1861. 
when  the  Union  morale  was  shaken  by  bat- 
tlefield defeats  during  the  Civil  War.  Rev. 
M.  Watklnson,  of  RldleyvUle.  Pa.,  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Solomon  P.  Chase, 
cebommendlng  that  the  Inscription  "In  God 
We  Trust"  be  placed  on  our  coins.  His  In- 
spiration resulted  In  the  coinage  legislation 
that  made  this  motto  a  byword  to  all 
Americans. 

Today  our  daily  lives  are  threatened  by 
godless  countries  which  accept  the  doctrines 
of  absolute  communism.  Communism,  ac- 
cording to  Lenin's  prophecy,  will  eventually 
dominate  the  world.  We  must  be  careful  to 
guard  the  signiflcance  of  the  Inscription, 
"In  God  We  Trust."  and  to  destroy  any  forces 
that  would  lead  to  the  elimination  of  our 
precious  first  amendment.  It  Is  our  chal- 
lenge as  CAR  members  and  as  young  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  our  na- 
tional motto.  We  must  stimulate  within  the 
people  we  come  In  contact  an  appreciation 
of  and  a  desire  to  understand  the  principles 
on  which  our  country  was  founded.  For 
with  understanding,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  co\urageously  defend  these  principles. 

In  the  defense  of  these  principles,  we  will 
stand  up  to  conununlsm  and  proudly  pro- 
claim to  all  our  faith  in  God  and  country. 
Our  national  motto  has  a  long  history  be- 
hind It;  let  us  keep  It  on  our  coinage  and  in 
our  hearts. 


Speech  bj  Gennan  Bandestag  President 
to  Soviet  Zons  of  Germany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

OF   WTOICNO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17  the  President  of  the  Ger- 
man Bxmdestag,  Dr.  Eugen  Gersten- 
maler,  delivered  a  radio  speech  to  the 
captive  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Germany.  His  speech  concerned  the 
most  patent  point  of  friction  between 
communism  and  the  Western  world,  the 
total  irreconcilability  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  English  translation  of  Dr. 
Gerstenmaier's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IRKECONCILABLI  OPPOSITION  BETWEEN  CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND  Communism — Under  No  Con- 
dition Is  It  Possible  for  Anyone  To  Live 
IN  Inner  Peace  With  Ulbricht  and  His 
Regime 

On  February  17,  1964,  the  President  of  the 
Gennan  Federal  Diet.  D,  Dr.  Eugen  Gersten- 
maler  held  the  following  speech  on  radio 
station  NDR/WDR  on  the  broadcast  "We 
Speak  to  the  Zone": 

My  dear  fellow  countrymen,  recently,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  two  evangelical  clergy- 
men in  Dresden.  I  do  not  want  to  mention 
their  names,  tor  It  was  not  an  open  letter. 
On  the  contrary.  It  was  of  a  very  personal 
nature,  despite  the  fact  that  It  was  a  politi- 
cal letter.  It  spoke  out  for  a  new  German 
peace  Initiative.  Both  of  the  clergymen  felt 
that  the  complete  renunciation  of  atomic 
weapons  In  the  Federal  Republic  as  well  as 
In  the  zone  would  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  a  real  help  to  the  world 


and  to  our  people  In  both  parts  of  Germany. 
As  you  can  see,  nothing  new  Is  being  spoken 
of  in  this  letter — It  Is  the  same  "old  story." 
Why  do  I  bring  it  up  here,  nonethless? 

My  answer  is:  First,  because  the  com- 
pletely honest  and  convincing  tone  of  this 
letter  has  again  shown  me  how  an  uninter- 
rupted propaganda  can  obscure  the  percep- 
tion and  Judgment  of  truth-loving  men  and 
because,  second,  this  letter  expresses  in  a 
touching  and  terrifying  way  how  some  peo- 
ple, in  their  need  for  peace,  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  reconcile  themselves  to  a  system, 
with  which — If  they  want  to  be  truthful— 
they  could  live  only  in  a  state  of  basic 
antagonism  and  under  Intense  strain. 

To  the  content  of  the  letter  Itself.  I  ran 
only  answer:  The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many does  not  have  any  atomic  we:ipons. 
nor  Is  It  Its  aim  to  acquire  atomic  weapons. 
Its  aim,  on  the  contrary.  Is  the  general  and 
controlled  disarmament  of  the  two  world 
blocs,  for  which  a  long  and  hot  battle  has 
been  in  process  for  quite  a  long  time  already, 
and  which  has  always  proven  a  failure  until 
now.  because  the  Communist  bloc  has  never 
been  willing  to  submit  to  the  indispensable 
control  which  this  disarmament  entails. 

The  cause,  which  these  two  clergymen  as- 
suredly advocated  In  good  faith,  Is  not,  as 
some  people  might  think,  a  great  or  small 
step  forward  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
general  controlled  disarmament.  On  the 
contrary,  it  alms  at  severing  the  Federal 
Republic  from  the  mutual  security  of  the 
NATO,  expelling  the  Americans  from  Ger- 
many and  the  European  continent  In  order 
to  deliver  all  Germany  Into  the  clutches  of 
Moscow  and  Pankow.  That  we  are  decisively 
opposed  to  even  the  smallest  step  In  this 
direction  does  not  require  any  further  ex- 
planation. 

Such  a  determined  attitude,  it  should  be 
understood.  Is  also  In  your  Interest,  my  dear 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  zone,  for  a  West 
Germany  without  resistance  and  a  weak  West 
would  only  be  an  invitation  to  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  In  Pankow  as  well  as  in  Moscow  to  deal 
with  you  in  an  even  more  unscrupulous  and 
ruthless  manner  than  they  do  at  present. 

Furthermore,  such  a  weakened  West  would 
not  diminish  the  danger  of  war — It  would  In- 
crease It.  For  It  was  the  development  of  anna 
and  the  defense  policy  of  NATO  that  made 
Red  Moscow  realize  and  will  yet  make  blood- 
Red  Pelplng  realize,  that  they  will  never 
achieve  their  goal.  Communist  world  domina- 
tion, by  the  use  of  arms.  But  they  continue 
to  pursue  this  goal  economically  and  by  the 
use  of  Increased  propaganda.  We  accept  this 
challenge.  This  means,  however,  that  the 
battle  for  the  future  of  the  world  will  be 
fought  economically  and  psychologically  and 
never  again  militarily.  But  I  repeat  that  as 
long  as  atomic  weapons  are  not  done  away 
with  under  strict  control,  they  must  be  pre- 
served and  kept  up  to  date  as  security  meas- 
ures. This  Is  unproductive,  but  It  Is  neces- 
sary. What  does  this  mean  for  you,  my  dear 
fellow  countrymen  In  the  zone?  According 
to  my  cbnvlctlon,  it  means  two  things: 

First,  that  you  should  not  allow  your  clear 
vision  of  the  Inferiority  of  the  Communist 
economic  and  social  order  in  Its  competition 
with  the  free  world  to  be  obsciu-ed  by  any 
propaganda  and  by  any  appeal  for  peace 
&  la  Ulbricht.  Even  in  the  West,  all  U  not 
gold  that  glitters.  Even  here  there  is  room 
for  much  serious  criticism.  But  It  is  simply 
a  proven  fact,  confirmed  by  Khrushchev  him- 
self, that  the  economic  production  of  Russia 
always  falls  short  of  the  productive  achieve- 
ments of  the  free  world,  despite  the  fact  that 
almost  50  years  of  Communist  rule  In  big 
and  rich  Russia  have  undeniably  brought 
along  considerable  Improvements.  Commu- 
nist economy  lacks  simply  that,  which  alone 
would  enable  it  to  keep  constant  pace  with " 
the  free  world:  the  productive  force  of  free- 
dom.   If  the  Soviet  economy  woxild  achieve 
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this,  then,  of  course.  It  would  no  longer  be 
a  Communist  economy  and  society. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  secend  point : 
The  two  Dresden  clerygaaen  wrote  to  me  that 
they,  "In  flat  Ideological  disagreement  with 
the  Marxists,  openly  and  freely  suppert  and 
help  estobllsh  the  new  social  order."  I 
understand  ttds  to  mean  that  these  two 
clergymen  have  not  fully  accepted  commu- 
nism In  all  Its  facets;  I.e.,  that  they  have  not 
simply  capitulated  before  Pankow*s  power 
and  prepagantta.  Assuredly,  ttaef  reject  the 
mUltant  atheism,  wlUeb  was  again  Just  re- 
cently advocated  by  tlie  RussUn  atheistic 
functionaries  in  Moscow. 

Nonetheless.  I  wonder  how  it  Is  possible 
that  these  men  who  are  Clulstlans  and  want 
to  remain  Christians  can  so  obviously  fall  to 
see  that  It  Is  simply  Inpoeslble  to  openly 
support  and  help  to  establish  a  system,  which 
does  not  solely  Intend  to  replace  the  so-called 
capitalistic  system  by  a  different  economic 
and  social  one.  Here,  there  is  even  room 
for  discussion  among  Chrlstlaas,  for  Cluls- 
tlanlty  Js  not  IdenUcal  wltli  a  capitalistic 
or  socialistic  economic  system.  It  Is  not  of 
absolute  declsiveDess  far  a  Christian,  or  for 
any  other  human  being,  that  tills  new  social 
order,  i.e.,  conununlsm,  of  which  the  two 
clergymen  speak.  Is  a  different  economic 
order — rather  that  one  party  claims  aU  the 
power  in  the  state  with  an  exclusiveness  and 
Intolerance  which  make  It  simply  Impesslble 
for  one  who  thinks  dWerentty  In  rrtlglous 
and  political  matters  to  really  live  his  convic- 
tions 

Tm  sharp  Irreconcilable  eppesltlon  be- 
tween Christianity  and  communism  dees  not 
lie  in  tlie  fact  that  fxmdamentaUy  different 
political  Ideologies  and  social  orders  are  rep- 
resented or  ctiamploned  by  one  er  ttoe  other 
side.  Rather,  the  IrreooncUatele  opposlUon 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  Communist  social 
order,  so  Innocently  supported  by  the  two 
clergymea,  subjects  man.  who  according  to 
God's  Win  was  created  free  and  seK-re^)on- 
slble,  in  all  his  thinking,  ways  and  dalngs  to 
the  party  and  state  doctrine  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  When  a  state  or  a  ruling 
group  Is  Intent  upon  enslaving  man  In  both 
body  and  soul  in  this  way,  how  can  there 
still  be  a  question  of  naturalness  and  ef  sup- 
port for  Christians,  foe  freedom-lovlag  man- 
kind? In  such  a  situation,  on  ttie  contrary, 
there  must  be  a  basic  and  fundamental  ten- 
sion and  struggle — at  all  events  If  one  wants 
to  live  his  belief,  his  very  own  heUet.  in 
that  freedom  for  which  ha  was  created  and 
to  wliich  he  Is  called — that  freedom,  to 
which  he  has  not  only  a  human  but  also  a 
divine  right. 

Already  under  national  socialism,  the  sup- 
pression and  manipulation  of  one's  views 
and  beliefs  was  one  of  Its  worst  aspects. 
Today,  in  the  Communist  world  and  in  Ul- 
brlcht's  regime.  It  Is  not  better  but  worse. 
This  iB,  in  any  case,  wliat  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  left  their  homes  because  they 
could  no  longer  bear  to  see  the  spirit  and 
the  soul  of  their  children  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  functionaries  and  rulers,  who 
brutally  threatened  to  rob  them  of  Uie  most 
precious  gift  wiiich  God  has  given  to  man. 

With  deep  said  heartfelt  sympathy  and  in 
loyal  brotherhood  we  think  of  aU  tliese  peo- 
ple behind  the  wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  begin  each  day  with  the  firm  oonvlctloa 
that  they  will  not  allow  tfaeir  souls  and  those 
ot  their  children  to  l>e  victimized  and  to  fall 
Into  the  clutches  of  those  In  power,  "nils, 
however,  requires  a  will  strong  enough  to 
refuse  to  make  Inner  peaoe  with  Ulbrlcbt 
and  his  regime  under  any  eondltiODS.  Aa 
grieved  as  I  am  about  it,  and  as  lionl  as  it 
may  be  each  day,  here  Oulstianlty  and  hu- 
manity do  not  command  peaoe,  init  resist- 
ance. 


"Trade''  With  Soviet  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  29. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Follis,  chairman  of  tlie  board  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  has 
the  following  to  say  about  trade  with 
Russia.  This  article  was  printed  as  an 
editorial  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  bul- 
letin of  Aprill964: 

"Trad«"  Wrrta  Soviet  Russia 

The  U.S.SJa.  wants  t»  trade  the  West 
for  prototypes  ot  advanced  Industrial  plants 
that  will  let  them  bypass  five  decades  of 
reeecu'ch  and  experience,  keep  tbelr  technical 
reeoxircee  at  wcxic  on  military  projects  and 
give  them  a  big  competitive  edge  In  world 
markets. 

From  all  the  economic  barometers,  from 
reports  from  within  Russia  herself,  the  So- 
viet economy  is  sagging;  and  badly.  GrowOi 
of  lieavy  Industry  has  slowed  to  a  crawl;  In 
other  sectors,  such  as  agriculture,  the  slew- 
down  amounts  to  stagnation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  apparent  re- 
laxation of  tenaloos  in  the  Soviet  "cold  war" 
with  tlie  West.  Whether  or  not  these  two 
things  are  related  cannot  be  known  for  sure. 
One  facet  of  the  present  thaw  Is  a  Soviet 
Invitation  tor  more  trade  with  the  West.  Even 
now,  to  help  ease  their  food  crisis,  America 
Is  selling  grain  to  the  U.S.SJI.  Meanwhile, 
Russia  oontlnues  to  dump  oU  on  world  mar- 
kets wherevw  It  can  be  used  to  open  free 
world  countries  to  InAltratlon,  and  at  ttie 
same  time  sectire  more  foreign  credits,  at 
whatever  price.  It  Is  not  dear  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  tlie  free  world  liave  the  same 
understanding  of  the  word  "trade." 

What  do  the  Russians  really  want?  They 
have  fOready  Indicated  wliat  It  is.  Despite 
their  aggressivmees  and  the  advanced  tech- 
nology displayed  in  their  military  and  re- 
lated activities,  the  Riiastan  plant  for  supply- 
ing consumer  goods  for  peaoeMme  use  is  In- 
efficient and  obsolete  in  many  areas.  TV* 
bring  tbe  Russian  i^ant  into  shape  would 
require  years  and  years  ot  devoting  to  tixe 
task  huge  amounts  ot  capital  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  technical  manpower  whlcb  in 
our  unbeUevably  complex  technical  era  puts 
a  firm  limit  on  what  can  be  done  In  any 
society. 

What  they  are  asking  for,  in  their  trade 
deals,  is  Industrial  machinery.  Not  to  equip 
their  whole  Industrltd  complex,  but  Just  one 
or  two  ultramodern  plants  In  each  category: 
dhemioals,  steel,  petroleum,  rubber,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  vital  elements.  These  are 
obviously  needed  for  Just  one  purpose — 
model  prototypes.  At  one  stroke,  by  simply 
copying  (Russia  does  not  believe  In  patents) 
they  will  have  bypassed  50  or  more  years 
ot  trial  and  error,  ot  research,  inspiration, 
and  invention.  And  their  plants,  unlike 
those  of  the  West,  will  all  be  of  the  most 
modem,  advanced  type,  aUe  to  pour  manu- 
factured goods  into  ^e  marketplaoe  in 
quantity  and  price  alntosi  Impossible  to 
match.  In  other  words,  tbey  want  to  repeat 
the  massive  tranaler  to  tbem  of  Western 
tecimoAogy  which  took  plaee  in  the  thirties 
and  early  fortlea.  Tltea,  similar  plants  in  a 
wide  apeotrum  were  made  available  to  than — 
thus  relieving  their  teehnologtoal  manpower 
so  that  their  energiea  oould  be  directed  to 
military  and  other  aotiyitles. 

And  what  will  the  Rtisslans  use  for  trade 


goods  to  obtain  these  plants?  The  most  ac- 
cessible resource  the  Soviets  have  to  c^er  the 
free  world  for  exchange  Is  their  oil;  they  have 
already  opened  and  disrupted  several  mar- 
kets In  the  West  with  It.  Further  evidence 
that  petroleum  Is  their  prime  trading  weap- 
on Is  its  top  priority  on  the  list  of  modem 
prototype  plants  wanted.  Russia,  before  any 
otjier  plants,  wants  samples  of  advanced  ma- 
Jar  refln«-les  and  petrochemical  plants. 
Once  these  plants  are  duplicated  and  redu- 
plicated and  In  cq>eratlon,  they  may  well  pay 
for  the  prototypes  of  all  the  rest. 

What  Is  Russia's  eventual  aim?  On  this, 
we  have  direct  evidence.  It  is  in  their  own 
statements.  One  such  statement  Lb  con- 
tained in  a  speech  made  by  Premier  Khru- 
shchev only  last  December  at  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  meeting  in  Moscow.  It  said, 
in  effect,  that  when  the  U.8J311.  had  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  from  the  West  the  equip- 
ment it  needed  to  avert  disaster.  It  would  oe 
able  to  then  Inflict  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
Old  World  and  establish  with  incontestable 
conclusiveness  the  superiority  of  socialism 
over  capitalism. 

This  Is  not  a  simple  challenge  of  com|»eti- 
tlon,  and  not  Just  a  matter  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try alone.  Petroleum  happens  to  be  the 
vehicle  selected  to  force  'Hie  door;  If  the 
Soviets  can  obtain  the  technical  prototype 
machinery  in  tills  field,  the  new  plants  they 
will  th.en  build  can,  and  will,  seciire  the  for- 
eign exchange  power  needed  by  Russia  to 
repeat  the  p«:lormance  with  every  other 
Industry. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  our  own  Government 
will  be  foreslghted  enough  in  this  one  field  of 
technical  industry  or  In  any  other,  not  to 
create  such  competition  for  its  own  economy 
by  permitting  the  sale  to  Russia  of  proto- 
type equipment.  To  do  so  would  be  to  abet 
a  Russian  purpose  which  Is  neither  construc- 
tive nor  beneficial.  It  is.  In  short,  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  our  economy  (Inclttding 
our  oil  and  all  other  industry)  and  eventu- 
ally our  entire  way  of  life.  Perhaps  we  oould 
convince  some  of  our  allies  of  this  fact,  too. 


Populatioii  Growtii  and  Poyerty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
visitors  to  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
will  observe  America's  population  explo- 
sion on  a  demograph  maintained  by  cHie 
of  the  Nation's  largest  insurance  com- 
panies. 

They  will  see  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans grow  at  the  net  rate  of  1  every  11 
seconds. 

Rapid  though  our  population  increase 
is,  it  does  not  compare  to  the  growth 
on  the  planet  as  a  whole.  Earth's  popu- 
lation is  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2  persons  every  single  second — 7,000  an 
hour — 60  million  a  year. 

In  many  instances,  we  in  this  coimtry 
postpone,  to  some  obsoure  future  data, 
the  perfection  of  our  faoUitiee  and  our 
institutions.  We  concentaute  instead  on 
a  race  to  add  the  bare  minimum  of 
needed  jobs,  houses,  schools,  hospitals, 
parks,  etc.    But  our  task  in  this  rich 
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Given  36  more  years  at  its  current  rate  of 
growth,  the  United  States  will  have  150  mil- 
lion more  people  than  It  has  today.  The 
Population  Policy  Panel  of  the  Hugh  Moore 
Fund,  a  nonprofit  educational  foundation 
based  in  New  Tork,  reecntly  stated  : 

"This  presents  the  prospect  of  8  million 
unemployed  instead  of  6  million  today — 
of  10  million  on  welfare,  of  30  million  elderly 
and  100  million  children  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  co6t  of  maintaining  such  an  enlarged 
burden  of  nonproducers  could  of  ttself  add 
millions  of  families  to  those  which  today  are 
unable  to  adequately  support  themselves." 

Neither  foreign  aid  to  poor  people  abroad 
nor  Federal  aid  to  poor  Americans  will  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  poverty.  Population  con- 
trol is  the  only  answer. 

"The  population  problem  can  be  success- 
fully attacked,"  according  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  "by  developing  new 
methods  of  fertility  regulation  and  imple- 
menting programs  of  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning widely  and  rapidly  throughout  the 
world." 

The  U.S.  Government,  which  is  spending 
billions  of  research  dollars  a  year,  should 
consider  diverting  a  much  more  substantial 
share  of  them  Into  the  fight  against  over- 
population. 


The  Federal  Goycnmieiit  a«  a  Self-Insurer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxZNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
after  the  Department  of  Agrriculture  an- 
nounced on  January  10,  1964,  a  new  pol- 
icy of  being  its  own  insurer  of  commodi- 
ties   owned    by    the    Government    and 
pledged  as  collateral  on  price  support 
loans  which  are  in  commercial  storage,  I 
wrote  to  the  Comptroller  General  inauir- 
ing  as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  authority  to  go  so  far 
as  to  act  as  its  own  insurer.    Although 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  rescinded 
its  announced  policy  on  March   24,   I 
think  it  would  be  very  worthwhile  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  of  April  24,  written  in  response  to 
my  inquiry  on  this  subject.   Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  this 
letter  in  its  entirety  at  this  point: 
C01CFTB0LI.XS  General  or  the 
United  States. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  April  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  ot  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  MX.  Michel:  By  letter  dated  March 
31,  1964,  acknowledged  April  6,  you  wrote  to 
our  oflSce  concerning  an  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp.  would  assume  certain 
risks  which  heretofore  had  been  covered  by 
casualty  insurance  underwritten  by  com- 
mercial Insurance  carriers.  This  announce- 
ment, which  was  made  in  Department  of 
Agriculture  press  release  dated  January  10, 
1964  (USDA  98-64)  stated  that  the  new 
policy  was  In  the  interest  of  economy  and 
was  In  keeping  with  the  governmental  policy 
of  being  Its  own  insurer.  The  assumption  of 
risks  was  to  be  on  commodities  owned  by  the 
Government  and  those  pledged  as  collateral 
on  price-support  loans  which   are   in   com- 


merclal  storage.  The  risks  Involved  are 
against  loss  from  Hn,  windstorm,  and  other 
causes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  wide 
distribution  of  conunodlty  holdings  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  accomplished  the 
same  spreading  at  risk  which  individuals  ob- 
tained from  insurance.  The  new  policy  was 
to  take  effect  on  the  renewal  dates  of  the 
present  Uniform  Grain  St<»ttge  Agreement, 
July  1,  1964,  the  current  cotton  storage  con- 
tracts, August  1.  1964,  and  other  storage 
contracts  covering  rice,  beans,  and  oils. 

You  specifloally  asked  to  be  advised 
whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
going  beyond  the  governmental  policy  of 
self-insurer  when  It  ai^lied  such  policy  to 
commodities  pledged  as  collateral  on  price- 
support  loans. 

While  you  undoubtedly  are  aware  that  the 
Department  of  AgricxUture  In  a  press  release 
dated  March  34,  1964,  (USDA  900-64)  an- 
nounced the  recession  of  its  announced  po- 
sition of  January  10,  1964,  we  would  like  to 
take  this  c^portunity  to  explain  the  Govern- 
ment's longstanding  policy  of  self-insurer 
and  the  application  of  such  policy  to  com- 
modities in  coounercial  storage  which  are 
pledged  as  collateral  on  price-support  loans. 
As  far  back  as  February  9,  1892,  first 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasiiry  Matthews  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  State  that  "it  Is 
not  the  policy  or  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  insure  Its  property."  In  numerous 
decisions  of  the  variotis  Oomptrollers  of  the 
Treasury  and  Comptrollers  General  of  the 
United  States  this  policy  has  been  restated 
and  followed.  By  way  of  specific  example, 
Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Mit- 
chell referred  to  this  long-standing  policy 
In  his  decision  reported  at  18  Comp.  Dec.  779 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  May 
10,  1907.  In  that  decision  Assistant  Comp- 
troller Mitchell  held  that  moneys  available 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  use  In  the 
education  of  natives  In  Alaska  were  not 
available  for  the  payment  of  premiums  for 
insurance  on  such  supplies  en  route  to 
Alaska. 

The  theory  behind  this  rule  Is  weU  stated 
in  decision  of  April  15,  1942,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbs  Virgin  Is- 
lands Co.  (corporation),  rep<»ted  at  21 
Comp.  Gen.  928,  939.  In  that  decision  it 
was  stated: 

"It  Is  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  Its  own  risks  of  loss,  upon 
the  theory  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's resources  makes  It  more  advanta- 
geous for  the  Government  to  carry  its  own 
risks  than  to  have  them  assumed  by  private 
Insurers  at  rates  sufficient  to  cover  all  losses, 
to  pay  their  operating  expenses  (including 
agency  or  brokers'  commissions)  and  to 
leave  such  Insurers  a  profit." 

Of  more  direct  application  to  the  ques- 
tion of  canying  Insurance  on  commodities 
used  as  collateraJ  on  price-support  loans,  is 
unpublished  decision  B-69941.  October  8, 
1946.  In  that  decision  the  Administrator. 
War  Assets  Administration  was  advised  that 
the  wide  distribution  of  Its  risks  was  a  fac- 
tor to  permit  the  Government  to  assume  its 
own  risks. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment's practice  of  self-insurance  Is  one  of 
policy  and  not  of  positive  law.  When  the 
economy  sought  to  be  attained  under  this 
rule  would  be  defeated,  when  sound  business 
practice  indicates  that  a  saving  can  be  ef- 
fected, or  when  services  or  benefits  not  other- 
wise available  can  be  obtained  by  piu-chaslng 
Insurance,  an  exseption  to  the  general  rule 
has  been  recognized.  For  example,  in  un- 
published decision  B-S5379,  Joly  17,  1943,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  there  was  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  eaoeptlen  in  aUowlng 
the  purchase  of  hull  Insurance  on  aircraft 
where  the  insiirance  companies  had  needed 
expert  appraisers  and  adjusters  and  the  War 
Training  Service  did  not,  nor  could  not  re- 
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emit,  an  adequate  force  sf  persatmel  to  han- 
dle the  appraisal  of  daoaages  In  fixing  the 
liabilities  of  certain  contraotsrs. 

Congress  has  given  tacit  approval  to  the 
self-insurance  policy  here  discussed  on  sev- 
eral occasions  by  enacting  laws  which  grant 
exceptions  to  this  r\Ue.  Noteworthy  among 
such  exceptions  are  the  Gvvemment  Losses 
in  Shipment  Act,  approved  July  8.  1937  (ch. 
444,  50  Stat.  479,  5  U.S.C.  134  et  seq.),  and 
the  act  of  August  1,  19M  (ch.  841,  70  Stat. 
890,  5  U.S.C.  170h(a)  >,  which  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  authority  to  purchase  Insurance 
to  cover  the  Government's  possible  tort  11- 
abUlty  arising  from  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment automobUes  in  foreign  countries. 

With  the  foregoing  background  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  be  a  self-insurer 
of  Its  own  property,  we  umt  turn  to  the 
application  of  such  policy  to  conunodities  in 
commercial  storage  which  are  pledged  as 
collateral  on  price-support  loans. 

On  pages  10  and  11  of  our  report  to  the 
Congress  submitted  November  10,  1959,  on 
our  audit  of  the  New  Orleans  Commodity 
Office  of  the  Commodity  StaMllzatlon  Serv- 
ice we  made  the  following  recommendation: 

"As  previously  stated.  CCC  followed  the 
policy  of  not  insuring  Government-owned 
cotton  but  required  that  warehousemen  carry 
fire  Insurance  on  cotton  stored  by  producers 
as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 

"In  August  19S6,  we  reconunended  to  the 
Administrator  oT  CSS  that  (1)  a  study  be 
made  of  the  costs  of  insvrlag  Ivan  cotton 
and  of  insurance  proceeds  in  previous  years 
and  (a>  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  alternative  methods 
of  providing  protection  against  losses  on 
loan  ootton  which  would  result  in  lower  costs. 

"In  February  1987,  we  were  informed  by  the 
Administrator  o*  CSS  that  the  New  Orleans 
office  had  started  compiling  statistics  on 
inventory  cotton  with  respect  to  fire  losses 
as  compared  wl(h  Insurance  premium  savings 
and  that  the  statistics  and  data  obtained 
frc»n  the  study  could  also  be  used  to  make  a 
similar  comparison  with  respect  to  loan  cot- 
ton. 

"In  March  1969.  the  New  Orleans  office 
advised  ths  Deputy  Administrator  of  CSS 
that  a  study  ot  estimated  savings  accruing  as 
a  result  of  not  insuring  acquired  (inventory) 
cotton  for  the  period  July  1.  1956,  UuY>ugh 
June  30,  1958,  had  been  completed.  The  net 
savings  were  esMmated  to  be  83,059344  for 
the  a-year  period. 

"Based  on  the  demonstrated  savings  of 
over  $1.6  million  a  year  accruing  as  a  result 
of  not  insuring  inventory  cotton,  we  believe 
that  CSS  should  determine  whether  similar 
savings  oould  be  accomplished  with  respect 
to  loan  cotton  by  adopting  alternative 
methods  of  providing  protection  against 
losses." 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  otu"  Office 
has  not  made  similar  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  other  commodities  pledged  as 
collateral  on  pwlce-support  loans. 

In  his  Justification  for  the  annoui^ced  pol- 
icy of  January  10,  1964,  of  the  Government 
asstm!ilng  the  risks  attending  commodities 
pledged  on  price-support  loans,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated : 

"The  economic  Justification  cited  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  not  permitting  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  for  insur- 
ance (on  Government-owned  propniy)  ap- 
plies with  particular  force  to  the  widely  dis- 
tributed storage  headings  of  the  Conmiodlty 
Credit  Corporation. 

'■•  •  •  •  • 

"Assumption  by  CCC  of  Its  risks  of  losses 
would  result  In  substaotlal  monetary  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  Studies  of  opera- 
tions during  fiseal  years  1997,  1958,  and  1850, 
demonstrated  that  out  of  every  doUar  of  In- 
surance premiums   paid  by  war^ousemen 


imder  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement, 
only  28  cents  was  ooUected  by  COO  tn  pay- 
ment at  Insured  losses.  Rlmtlar  Information 
compiled  for  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1963 
shows  that  for  every  dollar  of  lns\irance  pre- 
miums paid  by  warehousemen  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  only  27 
cents  has  been  paid  to  CCC  as  a  result  of 
Insiired  CCC  losses. 

•<•  •  •  •  • 

"Under  the  present  cotton  price  support 
program  docket,  payment  is  authorized  for 
Insurance  on  cotton  diulng  the  loan  period 
which  Is  acquired  by  CCC  but  the  Insurance 
is  dropped  after  cotton  is  acquired.  For  the 
period  July  1.  1958,  through  June  30,  1963, 
CCC  shows  estimated  savings  of  $3,569,575 
in  assuming  its  own  risk  on  owned  cotton. 
These  are  not  savings  to  CCC  since,  in  com- 
puting this  total,  administrative  and  other 
overhead  costs  were  taken  into  ocMislderatlon. 
It  is  logical  to  assume  that  very  substantial 
additional  savings  would  aoorue  to  CCC  if 
CCC  were  to  assume  the  risk  of  loss  on  loan 
cotton  also. 

We  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
as  self -Insurer  of  its  property  should  apply 
as  well  to  commodities  pledged  as  security 
for  price-support  loans.  The  economic 
Justification  Is  identical  and  we  know  of  no 
legal  distinction  that  should  be  drawn. 
While  a  mortgagee  has  an  insurable  Interest 
on  the  mortgaged  property  to  the  extent  of 
the  debt  secured  (44  CJ.S.,  Insurance,  sec. 
187b.,  p.  884)  we  know  of  no  law — absent 
contractual  requirements — which  vrould  re- 
quire a  mortgagee  to  Insure  his  Interest. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  exceptions  have 
been  made  to  the  Government's  policy  as 
self-insurer  of  Its  property.  Inasmuch  as 
we  view  that  policy  as  equally  appUcaUe  to 
commodities  held  as  security  on  price-sup- 
port loans,  the  standards  for  exception  to 
such  policy  apply  as  well.  Those  standards 
for  exception  are  repeated  here  as  follows: 

1.  Where  the  economy  sought  by  self- 
insurance  is  defeated. 

2.  Where  sound  biuiness.  practice  indicates 
that  a  savings  can  be  effected,  or 

3.  Where  services  or  beoefits  not  other- 
wise available  can  be  obtained  by  purchasing 
insurance. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  findings  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  neither 
of  the  first  two  reasons  for  exception  apply 
In  this  consideration.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  basis  for  applying  the  third  reason 
for  exception  In  this  matter. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiire's  decision  as  stated  in 
the  press  release  of  Janvary  10,  1964.  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  womld 
assimie  its  own  risks  on  Government-owned 
commodities  and  commodities  held  by  it  as 
security  on  price-support  loans,  was  In  ac- 
cord with  the  Government's  policy  to  self- 
insure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Leonard  Herxof  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or  PXNNfTLVAXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  &EPKE8ENTATIVES 

Wedneadmy.  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  SCHNKSBMjI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15,  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Leonard 
Herzog  was  a  recipient  of  the  12th  an- 


nual American  Success  Story  Award. 
presented  by  the  Free  Enterprise  Awards 
Association.  He  is  the  youngest  person 
to  receive  the  FEAA  Award. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Herzog's  success  is  an 
inspiration  to  young  Americans.  He 
served  in  World  War  11;  worked  his  way 
through  some  of  the  top  colleges  in  the 
United  States;  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  nu- 
clear geophysics  at  MIT.  with  addi- 
tional education  at  Harvard;  and  pres- 
ently is  a  part-time  professor  in  geo- 
physics and  geochemistry  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  He  is  the 
president  and  founder  of  the  Nuclide 
Corp.,  established  in  1954  as  Nuclide 
Analysis  Associates  to  provide  a  talent 
pool  of  professors  consulting  in  mass 
spectroscopy.  Nuclide  undertook  its 
first  manufacturing  contract  in  1957, 
when  it  designed  and  built  a  mass  spec- 
trometer for  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  Herzog  and  his  associates  have 
built  Nuclide  fnxn  a  one-room  labora- 
tory to  three  buildings,  located  at  State 
College,  Pa.,  where  125  scientists  and 
technicians  develop  and  manufacture 
mass  spectrometers,  spectrographs  and 
other  technical  ai^paratus  for  the  analy- 
sis of  isot<^?es,  gases,  liquids  and  solids. 
In  5  years  the  company,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Heraog,  has  had  a  7(X)-per- 
cent  growth.  Today,  Nuclide  products 
and  services  are  used  in  world-wide  re- 
search and  process  control  by  industry, 
university  and  Government  laboratories. 

In  1963  the  Nuclide  Corp.  received  the 
coveted  President's  "E"  Award  for  "out- 
standing contribution  to  the  export  ex- 
pansion program  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  year's  FEAA  Award  is 
another  fitting  reoogniUon  of  Dr.  Her- 
zog's genius  and  the  contrfloution  the 
Nuclide  Corp.  which  he  fomkled  is  mak- 
ing in  the  scientific  world.  The  FEAA 
citation  reads  in  part: 

Won  an  enduring  place  in  the  history  of 
American  endeavor  by  achieving  success  de- 
spits  adversity  through  industry,  sacrlftoe, 
and  ethics,  symbolizing  the  sucssss  possible 
to  all  under  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  17th  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
District  is  proud  of  this  distinguished 

citizen. 


Administrative  Aircraft 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  ("ELR.  10©39) .  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGELl  With  repard  to  tke  use 
of  administrative  aircraft  by  the  serv- 
ices, the  question  was  asked  as  to  the 
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On  dwektn  i  page  a6M  of  the  Rkxmb, 
I  find  Umi  tli  $  (kflntUnn  of  admlnlstn- 
tl?«  alivmfi  dow  not  accoinpfcnj  ttie 
table  flb0wtaigjthe  number  of  admlnlstra- 
ttve  aliconaft. 

Under  tbe  bermlsslon  granted  me  to 
revlee  and  est  md  my  remai^  thecp  fol- 
lows a  deacrUtton  of  adminlrtrattv* 
eraft  as  provfled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

ABinkxcnuTivx  AncEArr 

Those  alrera  t  mmtgoad  to  support  com' 
mand  admlnlst  raUw.  eaeeutlTe,  aad  ixiajfec- 
tfam  •ettrtttw  InBlwItng  1364th  Air  Tma- 
port  Wlsf,  Bf  lelml  Air  lilMJona  unit)  u 
contraatMl  to  iiow  alrcnf  t  Midgned  to  or 
Buppsiting  oomtet,  strategle  •ml  ■■twit 
tnsmport  aupi  ort,  rMcue,  training,  flight 
proflrtency.  ao  I  tMt  fimetloiu. 

e^pocUEB    toiUnolocy    i4>plleable    to    the 
military  depart  nents  follows 


Aircraft  prov  4ed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mand and  ease  otlTe  transport  ttx  high  de- 
partmental «A  tola  and  key  staff  oAetala  in 
tlM  poisnaiMa  ( t  priority  «wwnmaiMl  and  con- 
trol fOBflttosM  ( t  the  taSMlqnartsn  ttaey  rsp- 
Ttr  an  mple,  soKMrt  of  ma^  Arxny 
headqnartTi  (]  lepartment  of  Army  and 
Jor  wtnm  h«a  Iqixarters) .  Oonttn«ntal  VA. 
and  OTTwa  Armies  and  Oorpa,  IncliMBaff 
Oocpa.  XVII  Airborne  Oorps  (Stra- 
tegle  Army  Cor  w) ,  and  other  sdeeted  major 
snhordlnate  ■(  snc&ss  (ifateriel  Oommand. 
Oomhak  Derelppments  Ckxnmand,  Strike 
Command). 

iu.fr/UAMan  cokps 
Aircraft  aasl|  ned  primarily  for  nonsched- 
uled  transport  li  dvlllan  eseeutlTes  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Xepartment  of  Nayy  for  ad- 
mlnlatratlva  pc  rposes,  such  as  staff  adntfn- 
Istzstton.  spacJkl  oOelal  hoslnees.  cowler 
•enrloe.  and  sp  dal  missions.  For  example, 
suMjMTt  Qt  maj  »  VIeet  and  Air 
aettTS  and  Beas  rra  Training  Oommands.  and 
selected  tmiflei  1  cwnmands  (Pacific  Com- 
mand, Atlantic  Command). 


Aircraft  asslg  led  to  sun>ort  command  ad- 
mlnlstratlTe.  ea  tcutlTe  and  Inspection  func- 
tions. For  esuiqile.  support  of  major  Air 
Ooaamands,  nunhered  Air  Foroea.  Ah-  Ma- 
teriel Areas,  sell  eted  unified  commanda  (Ala- 
skan Oonman  L.  Oantlnental  Air  Defense 
Command/Wort  1  American  Air  Defense 
Oommand.  StrtLs  Command)  and  ejected 
defense  actlTltl  m. 


FiM  Eaterpri*  Woda  Be  Gready  Helped 
by  HayiiV  ti  •  Sdbody  PayMit  OB  Cot- 
IM  Mmie  h  tke  Rrtt  B«y«r  ''Usnally 
Ike  Giner  »r  Ike  Local  Cottoa  Mer- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAliES  H.  MORRISON 

W  LOUXBUITA 

IN  THX  HOU£  B  OF  RSPRXSBNTATTVSS 

Wednei  day.  AvrU  29. 1964 

Ifr.  IfOKBlBON.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passafls  ci  the  recent  cotton-wheat 


Ull.  I  bdleve  that  free  enterprise  woidd 
get  a  trenendous  shot  In  the  aim,  so  to 
veak.  by  having  the  cotton  subsidy  pay- 
ment go  to  the  first  buyer. 

This  would  not  only  put  most  of  the 
cotton  Into  the  free  enterprise  pipeline, 
bat  tt  would  greatly  stimulate  all  chan- 
nels of  priyate  business  In  this  field.  It 
wotild  create  more  employment  and  help 
oar  economy  tremoidously  while  at  the 
same  time  cost  less  to  the  taxpayer.  An 
•xocQent  explanation  is  contained  in  an 
editorial  pubBshed  Monday,  April  27  In 
the  Tlmes-Pleayune  newspaper  In  New 
Orleans  which  reads  as  follows : 

A  Cbamcx  To  Fbks  Cotton  a  LmxE 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  decide 
soon  at  Just  what  stage  in  the  cotton  mar- 
keting process  the  Government  production 
payments  (so-called  mill  subsidy)  will  be 
made.  Will  the  subsidy— eay  e>4  cents  a 
pound — be  paid  to  the  first  buyer  (generally 
the  glnner  or  cooununity  cotton  merchant) 
OT  will  payment  wait  \mtil  the  end-purchaser, 
usoaUy  the  mill  takes  the  staple? 

When  the  production  payments  are  made 
Is  of  no  consequence  to  the  farmer  who  will 
get  his  80  cents  a  pound,  or  therecOxwts,  for 
his  crop  either  in  the  market  or  by  selling 
it  to  the  OoTcmment  tlirough  the  loan. 

Ootton  exchanges  and  that  part  of  the 
trade  represented  by  the  American  Cotton 
Shippers'  Association  want  the  payments 
made  to  the  firat  buyer.  They  argue  strongly 
that  by  getting  the  Oovenunent  payment 
matter  out  of  the  way  at  the  outset  cotton 
eoold  then  more  freely  in  the  semblance  of 
a  free  market.  Thit  function  of  the  free  mar- 
ket syston.  Including  the  opportiinlty  for 
mins  to  "hedge"  or  insure  the  value  of  their 
purchases  by  operating  In  the  cotton  ex- 
change futures  market  would  be  at  least 
partly  reetored. 

They  contend,  em  the  other  ^and,  If  the 
payments  are  withheld  untU  the  cotton 
moves  to  the  mlUs,  the  farmers  will  be  In- 
clined to  let  their  cotton  go  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment lofui,  with  the  effect  of  not  only 
destroying  what  frsed<xn  the  market  might 
gain  but  also  forcing  the  Government,  rather 
Uian  the  trade,  to  carry  and  eventually 
market  the  staple.  One  outcome  of  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  i^esldent  of  the  New  Orleans 
OottoQ  Xichange,  would  be  that  such  long- 
standing marketing  machinery  as  the  cot- 
ton exchanges  would  probably  have  to  cease 
to  function  altogether. 

Payment  of  the  subsidy  at  the  first  op- 
p<nt\inlty,  that  is  to  the  first  purchaser,  it 
seems  to  us  would  be  the  sound  procedure. 
FcH-  the  flomlng  cn^,  the  subsidy  pajrmente 
will  be  made  on  both  domestically  used  and 
export  cotton.  Prompt  payment  to  the  first 
bt^er  would  free  It  all,  restoring  Interest  In 
the  market  and  let  the  cotton  move  In  nor- 
nutl  channels,  domestic  and  export,  at  some- 
thing i^>pmg1  mating  the  world  price.  Why 
should  the  Government  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  tend  to  keep  cotton  piling  Into  the 
warehouses  tmder  Government  loan  when  It 
might  reduce  the  loan  operations  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  taxpaying  public  and 
the  normal  private  enterprise  marketing  sys- 
tem? 

We  recommend  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senators  and  Repreeentatives 
from  the  cotton  area. 


April  29 

WooAridffc  DesigMtled  as  "AH  Amer- 
ica Qly^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

er  nw  joust 
IN  THE  H008S  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Wedmesdav.  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  Municipal 
League  recently  selected  11  communities 
in  the  Nation  as  winners  of  the  1963  All 
America  City  Award. 

In  the  words  of  the  Look  magazine 
article  that  announced  the  awards: 

The  ctttaens  of  the  11  cities  and  towns 
worked  hard  to  better  their  cranmunlties. 
They  organised  to  solve  the  vexing  problems 
of  rapid  growth,  racial  misunderstanding 
and  urban  bhght.  They  planned  for  more 
education  and  cultural  activities,  they  built 
hospttals,  they  kept  a  close  watch  on  the 
local  economy. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am  proud  and  happy 
that  one  of  the  11  cities  selected  was 
Woodildge.  N  J.,  which  Is  located  in  the 
ISth  District— -Middlesex  Coimty.  Rec- 
ognized for  Its  many  activities,  progres- 
sive tnrograms  and  good  government  and 
led  by  Its  distinguished  mayor,  Walter 
Zlrpolo,  Woodbridge  has  brought  honor 
to  the  entire  county  and  State. 

One  of  New  Jersey's  outstanding  dally 
newspapers,  the  Evening  News  of  Perth 
Amboy.  wrote  an  article  on  this  grati- 
fying award,  called:  "Woodbrldge  Des- 
ignated 'All  American  City.' " 

The  article  by  Thomas  Rellly,  staff 
writer  of  the  Evening  News,  follows: 
WooDB«n>ox  Dbsxowatxd  as  All  Ajcziiica  Cftt 
(By  Thomas  Rellly) 

WooDBszooB. — The  official  designation  "All 
America  City"  has  been  given  to  Woodbrldge 
by  Look  magaaine  and  the  National  ICunicl- 
pal  League,  cosponsors  of  the  All-America 
Cl^  contest. 

llie  confirmation  of  Woodbrldge  as  one  of 
11  winners  across  the  Nation  was  greeted 
with  marked  enthusiasm  by  local  officials, 
Including  Mayor  Walter  Zlrpolo,  who  called 
it  "one  of  the  best  things  that  has  ever 
happened  to  Woodlnidge." 

The  An-Amertca  awards  are  given  each 
year  to  communities  whose  citizens  and 
government  have  taken  effective  action  in 
solving  major  community  problenu. 

OaOWTH  raOBLXM    DTORT 

Woodbrldge  was  selected  because  of  its  ac- 
tivities to  curb  Its  major  problem  of  explo- 
sive growth. 

"ProUems  arising  from  a  swelling  popu- 
lation were  compounded  by  ineffective  gov- 
ernment," a  statement  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
contested. 

"XScient  reorganization  has  brought  the 
town's  services  up  to  the  needs  of  Its  ex- 
panded papulation.  Bght  new  schools  were 
opened  in  1  year  and  mon  are  xinder  con- 
struction. By  this  fail,  the  public  school 
system  will  open  on  a  single  session  for  the 
first  time  since  1932." 

OOMlCninTT   PXOJKTB 

The  sponsors  noted  dvic  activities  Included 
a  project  to  transform  the  "daypit"  area  Into 
a  commercial  and  civle  center,  the  golden 
age  program  for  senior  dtlaens  and  a  simi- 


mer  Shakespearean  drama  f  eetlval  that  draws 
large  audiences. 

Woodbrldge  was  sponsored  In  the  contest 
by  the  local  Jaycees  and  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club. 

The  merits  of  the  town  were  presented  be- 
fore a  special  jiuy  headed  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup  in  Detroit  November  10.  Ruth  Wolk 
of  the  Woodbrldge  Woman's  Club,  James 
Nolan,  of  the  Jaycees,  8.  Buddy  Harrl«,  direc- 
tor of  development  and  planning  for  the 
township,  and  Herman  B.  Averlll,  business 
administrator,  represented  Woodbrldge. 

The  other  winning  cities  were  Oil  City,  Pa.. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Aztec,  N.  Mex.,  Gastonla, 
N.C.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Roseville,  Calif.,  Seward.  Alaska,  Sidney, 
Ohio,  and  Woodstock,  III. 

CEREMONIES   PLAMNXD 

Two  special  events  to  celebrate  the  award 
were  announced  by  Zirp>olo  today. 

A  flag-raising  cerehjony  which  will  take 
place  AprU  3  at  the  municipal  building  and  a 
presentation  banquet  at  the  Woodbrldge 
Armory  April  18  at  7  p.m.  will  serve  to  empha- 
size the  award. 

The  dinner  will  be  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine.  State,  county,  and  Fed- 
eral officials  will  also  be  Invited. 

Zirpolo's  comment  on  the  award  said  the 
recognition  gives  Woodbrldge  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  unite  our  conununity  and 
to  present  to  the  public  the  Image  of  a  pro- 
gressive municipality  *  •  •  but  it  will  serve 
as  a  new  stimulus  to  all  those  citizen  groups 
who  have  performed  so  ably  In  the  past  to 
do  bigger  and  better  things." 

BKILLIANT    FTrrUXB 

The  maycMT  said  Woodbrldge  "has  a  bril- 
liant futiu-e  before  It.  We  have  all  the  assets 
to  become  a  truly  great  municipality — 
skilled  manpower,  geographic  position,  open 
space,  and  an  outstanding  transportation 
network." 

He  said  the  award  Is  evidence  that  Wood- 
bridge  has  the  citizen  groupe  capable  of 
guiding  the  future  of  the  municipality. 

"With  this  award  under  our  belt  I  hope 
that  we  can  cast  aside  the  petty  sectionalism 
that  has  been  hamp>erlTig  our  growth  and 
maturity.  I  hope  that  we  once  again  can 
unite  In  a  common  cause — to  make  Wood- 
bridge  a  better  and  more  united  community." 


Cigarette  Advertisiaf  Code 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

or   NORTH   CAROLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RESflSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apra  19. 1964 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  i^peaker.  I  believe 
most  knowledgeable  and  falrmlnded 
Americans  will  applaud  the  action  of  the 
Nation's  nine  major  cigarette  manufac- 
turers in  establishing  a  cigarette  adver- 
tising code. 

The  code  provides  for  an  adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  a  person  of  recog- 
nized independence,  integrity,  and  intel- 
lectual achievement  to  the  end  that 
decisions  by  him  shall  command  public 
confidence  and  respect. 

No  advertising  for  cigarettes  may  be 
used  unless  it  has  first  been  "submitted 
to  the  administrator  and  determined  by 
him  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards" of  the  code.  The  administrator 
is  given  complete  and  final  authority  to 
make  this  decision. 


I  have  read  and  considered  this  code. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Federal'Trade  Commis- 
sion respecting  cigarette  advertising  and 
labeling. 


Watches  and  Tariffs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNXCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
p>ertinent  and  penetrating  letter  from 
Paul  P.  Mickey  of  the  American  Watch 
Manufacturers  Association  concerning 
watches  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  15,  1964. 

Since  my  district  is  a  great  watch-pro- 
ducing district  and  relies,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, on  the  health  of  this  iiidustry  for 
employment  and  subcontracts,  I  believe 
that  this  letter  should  receive  wider  cir- 
culation, and  I  Include  It  here  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  my  statement. 

Watchxs  and  TARirrs 

Charles  P.  Taft  has  been  writing  letters 
for  a  dozen  years  against  the  American 
watch  industry  and  in  support  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Swiss  watch  cartel  to  lower  U.S. 
watch  tariffs.  The  letter  published  March 
22  shows  that  his  respect  for  facts  has  not 
Increased  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  public  record  at  the  T&riff  c<Humls- 
Blon  shows  the  following  facts,  not  one  of 
which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taft.  The  XJ.B. 
Jeweled  lever  watch  industry  now  has  only 
15  percent  of  our  own  market.  The  Swiss 
cartel  now  supplies  83  percent  of  aU  Impnts. 
In  1954  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  found 
the  U.S.  Industry  had  already  been  seriously 
Injvu'ed  by  Imports.  Since  that  1064  find- 
ing, the  U.S.  Industry  has  been  reduced  to 
three  companies — Buiova,  Bgln,  and  Hamil- 
ton; U.S.  production  has  declined  40  percent 
and  employment  of  watch  workers  has  de- 
creased 48  percent.  The  American  industry 
pays  over  2>4  times  the  Swiss  rate. 

This  Is  the  condition  of  the  industry  that 
Mr.  Taft  said  Is  strong«:  than  In  1954. 
These  are  the  facts  which  hove  led  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  each  annual  review  of  the 
watch  Industry  escape  clause  action  to  find 
no  cause  for  removal  of  the  reUef  which 
President  Elsenhower  granted  In  1954.  They 
Indicated  a  need  for  additional  help,  cer- 
tainly not  a  tariff  reduction. 

But  the  most  significant  fact — ^whlch  Mr. 
Taft  also  did  not  mention — is  the  finding 
of  the  U.S.  DUtrlct  Court  In  New  York, 
in  1962,  in  an  antitrust  suit  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  the  Swiss  watch 
Industry  Is  an  International  cartel.  On  the 
basis  of  an  8,000  page  record.  Judge  Cashln 
concluded  that,  as  early  as  1931.  the  de- 
fendants "entered  into  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  to  eliminate  competition  in  the 
U.S.  manufacture.  Import,  export  and  sale  of 
watches,  watch  parts  and  watchmaking  ma- 
chinery." 

These  practices,  needless  to  say,  are  com- 
pletely repugnant  to  the  stated  piirposes 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  are 
specifically  condemned  in  section  252  of  that 
act,  which  makes  a  finding  of  their  existence 
the  statutory  basis  for  withholding  or  with- 
drawing tariff  concessions  from  the  nation 
tolerating  such  practices. 

It  Is  outright  misrepresentation  for  Mr. 
Taft  to  say  that  spokesmen  for  the  com- 
panies "admitted  last  week  that  the  com- 
panies  would   survive   a  reduction   in   the 


tariff."  These  spokesmen — the  chalm^en  of 
the  boards  of  directors  of  Buiova,  Elgin,  and 
HamUton — said  the  companies  could  sur- 
vive— profltably-^hy  becoming  100-percent 
Importers,  but  the  U.S.  jeweled  watch  pro- 
duction would  not  survive.  And.  as  one 
of  them.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  pointed  out, 
this  would  leave  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  without  a  jeweled  watch 
industry  at  a  time  when  Russia  has  expanded 
her  industry  from  a  production  of  635,000 
movements  in  1938  to  26,500,000  In  1962. 

The  small  U.S.  Industry,  which  produced 
only  1,400,000  movements  In  1983,  has  made 
timing  devices  for  practically  every  missile 
and  spacecraft  launched  by  the  United 
States.  It  may  make  sense  to  Mr.  Taft  to 
destroy  this  capabUlty  In  order  to  provide  a 
monopoly  few  a  foreign  cartel,  but  that  would 
not  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

PaTTL  P.  MiCKXT, 

American  Watch  Manufacturers 

Association. 
Washington. 


Peatagon  Review  of  Loaf  Island  Defease 
Planb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
encouraged  to  read  In  the  Lotig  Island 
Press  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  local  au- 
thorities, has  decided  to  take  a  look  at 
Long  Island's  defense  network  and  spc- 
ciflcally  the  plants  which  will  be  facing 
contract  reductions. 

I  hope  very  much  Uiat  the  Defense 
Department,  in  giving  its  attention  to 
this  matter,  win  Increase  its  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  Impact  of 
arms  shifts  and  cutbacks  which  will  be 
expanding  in  the  shears  ahead. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent  that  the 
article  appearing  in  the  Long  Island 
Press  on  Tuesday,  April  28,  be  attached 
to  my  remarks  here  as  follows: 
Pentagon  To  Look  at  Long  Island  Plight 

Long  Island  was  assured  today  that  a  top 
Pentagon  official  would  visit  its'  defense 
plants  facing  contract  cutbacks. 

Donald  Bradford,  director  of  economic  ad- 
justment for  the  Defense  Department,  agreed 
to  a  personal  inspection  within  a  month — 
In  response  to  an  invitation  from  R^re- 
sentatlve  John  W.  Wtdlbi,  Garden  City  Re- 
publican, and  Lawrence  Lentol,  a  Huntington 
banker  and  member  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk 
Economic  Development  Council. 

Lentol  was  In  Washington  yesterday  at- 
tending a  conference  on  Federal  aid  available 
to  New  York  State  and  local  governments. 

Wtdlek  said  the  council,  a  group  of  busi- 
ness and  defense  contractors,  stressed  the 
need  for  help  in  adjusting  to  other  work 
after  Federal  contracts  end. 

The  conference  was  called  by  Senators 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  and  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
A  number  of  Congressmen,  Including  Repre- 
sentative Emanttzl  Celler,  Brooklyn  Demo- 
crat, who  is  chairman  of  the  bipartisan  New 
York  State  Steering  Committee,  attended  the 
meeting. 

Others  from  Long  Island  who  attended  were 
Otis  G.  Pike,  Rlverhead  Democrat,  and  Steven 
B.  Derounlan,  Roslyn  Estates  Republican, 
Mayors  R.  T.  Waldbauer  of  Patchogue,  W. 
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April  29 


Rockvllle  Centre  and  Arthur 


EXTEN$ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HONJ  ROBERT  DOLE 


IN  THE  HOU  3B  OP  REPRSSXNTATTVES 

Wedru  tday,  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  ICr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
from  wheat  p  rodudng  States  have  read 
many  edttorliJs  and  have  heard  many 
comments  pn^  and  om  ooncemlns  the 
measure.  It  was  a 
touch  vote  t(k  many,  particualrly  Don 
Srokt  of  N^vt  1  Dalcota,  a  member  of  the 
Wheat  Snbcof  unittee  of  the  House  Oom- 
mittee  (m  Asrlculture.  ICany  farmers 
and  others  m  ly  be  quick  to  pass  Judg- 
ment, d^Dending  whether  they  were  for 
measure,  but  at  the  same 
ttane  the  greatimajort^  win  respect  Oon- 
greasman  Bmrnx  who  studied  the  pro- 
posal carefuUr  and  thai  exercised  his 
best  judgmenl  A  recent  editorial  In  the 
McLean  Couniy  (N.  Dak.)  Independent 
accurately  and  doquently  discusses  the 
proper  role  oa  a  legislator  when  facing 
cilttcal  votes  c  n  critical  issues. 
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cisions on  opinions  from  an  uninformed  pub- 
Uc. 

OongresHnan  Saon  has  demcmstrated  a 
"leadership"  that  seems  far  too  uncommon 
these  days.  We  respect  him  for  his  choice  In 
last  week's  vote  •  •  •  and  no  one  can  say, 
with  any  degree  of  true  knowledge,  that  hla 
choice  was  wr(»g. 


Soil  Gintcrvation  and  Natural  Resources 


E2CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MAOSACHTTSnTB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  glad  today  to  learn  from  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  that  a 
revised  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  sbll  conservation  district,  with 
headquarters  at  Barre.  Mass.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  approved. 

The  purpose  of  this  revised  memo- 
randum Is  to  reflect  the  concepts  of  the 
sixties  as  an  initial  step  in  more  effec- 
tive helping  private  landowners  to 
press  forward  with  their  soil  and  water 
conservation  efforts. 

Under  this  memorandum,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its  various 
agencies,  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  this  district  in  carrying  out 
its  longtime  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  resource-use  program,  which 
has  been  updated  and  modernized. 

The  areas  where  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  by  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Include  programs 
Involving  soil  and  water  conservation, 
watershed  protection,  flood  prevention, 
farm  forest,  and  rural  area  develop- 
ment and  encompassing  research,  edu- 
cation, technical  assistance,  cost-shar- 
ing and  credit  for  conserving  and  im- 
proving soil,  water,  plant,  woodland,  and 
wildlife  resources  and  reducing  damage 
by  floods  and  sedimentation,  from  which 
our  district  has  suffered  in  the  past,  is 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  many  of  the  fine  com- 
munities I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  Congress  and  I  am  indeed  very 
grateful  for  it. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  has  outstanding 
leadership  in  my  State  and  district,  will 
continue  to  provide  technical  assistance 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources  to  assist 
the  local  farmer  cooperators  in  develop- 
ing, appls^ing,  and  maintaining  conserva- 
tion plans  to  protect  and  improve  their 
land. 

Soil  conservation  and  general  conser- 
vation of  our  precious  natural  resources 
are  of  great  moment  to  this  Nation  as 
we  face  the  crucial  problems  of  the 
present  and  move  forward  hopefully  and 
with  high  resolve  into  the  future. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  con- 
servation efforts  In  recent  years  but  the 
pace  is  not  fast  enough.  We  must  in- 
tensify our  work  in  this  field  to  insure 
that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  that 
can  be  done  to  conserve  all  our  natural 
resources,  to  banish  waste  and  spoilage 


and  to  preserve  them  as  vital  accom- 
paniments and  invaluable  instruments 
of  the  public  safety,  the  public  health 
and  the  public  interests. 

The  population  of  oiu:  great  country 
is  growing  at  a  n^iid  rate  and  we  have 
special  reasons  for  channding  this 
growth  into  constructive  lines  of  happy 
comfortable  living,  constructive  endeav- 
ors and  wholesome,  sound  progress  in 
promoting  the  -true  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 


Schick  Electric,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PBlfMSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  29. 1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  B4r.  Speaker,  for  the 
next  2  years  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
will  play  host  to  millions  of  visitors, 
Among  the  many  Intriguing  exhibits  they 
will  see  will  be  one  that  shows  the  history 
of  an  ancient  ritual  that  Is  still  practiced 
each  day  by  more  than  55  million  Ameri- 
can men — shaving. 

The  display  will  show  the  various  shav- 
ing Implements  men  have  used  since  the 
first  razor  was  fashioned  from  flint  over 
4.000  years  ago.  It  also  will  show  some 
even  more  primitive  whisker  removal  de- 
vices such  as  clamshells  which  were  used 
to  pluck  whiskers  out,  and  pumice  stone 
which  sandpapered  them  off.  However, 
the  theme  of  the  exhibit — and  of  the 
fair— Is  progress.  In  the  history  of  shav- 
ing, progress  has  be«i  largely  the  result 
of  American  Ingenuity. 

Shaving  Is  often  taken  for  granted  as 
a  normal  prerequisite  for  the  business 
day.  But  ease  of  shaving  has  enormous 
significance  for  the  average  American 
male.  During  hla  life,  he  will  spend  3,350 
hours — or  more  than  a  year's  worth  of  8- 
hour  woi^days — ^Just  shaving.  Starting 
at  the  age  of  15.  he  can  expect  to  spend  up 
to  15  minutes  a  day  removing  his  daily 
quota  of  roughly  30.000  unwanted  whisk- 
ers. A  19th  century  poet  once  calculated 
that  man  spends  enough  time  shaving  to 
learn  even  languages. 

The  highlight  of  the  history  of  shaving 
as  displayed  at  the  Pair  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  modem  means  of  shav- 
ing now  available,  the  rechargeable,  cord- 
less electric  shaver.  This  is  a  point  of 
particular  pride  to  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  Pennsylvania  EKitch  country  be- 
cause a  neighbor  of  burs,  Schick  Electric 
Inc.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  foimded  by 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  shaver.Col. 
Jacob  Schick. 

The  electric  shaver  represented  the 
first  totally  new  and  practical  concept 
of  shaving  since  man  decided  to  place  a 
knife  edge  to  his  face  to  hack  off  his 
whiskers.  It  was  introduced  in  1930 
by  Schifck.  an  American  soldier  and  in- 
ventor. He  conceived  the  idea  for  dry 
shaving  while  on  duty  with  the  Army  in 
Alaska.  The  cold  climate  did  not  lend 
itself  to  shaving  with  blade  and  lather. 
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This  spurred  the  colonel  to  find  a  more 
comfortable  method. 

It  was  not  until  years  later,  it  is  re- 
ported, while  immobilized  with  an  ankle 
sprained  during  a  moose  hunt,  that  Colo- 
nel Schick  was  able  to  work  out  the  basic 
principles  of  electric  shaving.  He  ex- 
perimented for  many  years  and  finally 
patented  his  Invention  in  1928. 

One  of  his  many  problems  was  the  de- 
velofonent  of  an  electric  motor  small 
enough  to  fit  into  a  shaver.  The  motor 
which  he  created  for  his  specific  purpose 
was  the  most  powerful  of  its  size  yet  de- 
vised. It  was  considered  a  significcuit 
electromechanical  achievement. 

Recently,  in  another  technological 
breakthrough — the  result  of  an  intensive 
research  and  development  iM-ogram — 
Schick  Electric  achieved  another  first. 
It  became  the  first  major  American  man- 
ufacturer of  shaving  products  to  intro- 
duce stainless  steel  shaving  to  the  public. 

Stainless  steel,  as  those  familiar  with 
it  can  attest,  gives  a  better  shave  over 
a  longer  period  than  carbon  steel.  Al- 
though its  superior  qualities  have  long 
been  known  in  the  industry,  complex 
production  problems  prevented  its  adop- 
tion. After  several  years  of  research, 
Schick  finally  solved  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing stainless  steel  hesids  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Such  shaver  heads  are  an  ex- 
clusive feature  of  the  Schick  line. 

One  of  the  developments  which  evolved 
from  the  Schick  research  into  uses  of 
stainless  steel  was  a  special  vacuum  fur- 
nace. The  furnace,  which  took  more 
than  a  year  to  build,  treats  the  metal  at 
temperatures  ranging  from  2,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  100  degress  below  zero. 
The  heating  and  quick-cooling  process 
alters  the  steel's  atomic  structure  to  pro- 
duce a  sharper,  more  uniform  cutting 
edge.  The  furnace  is  part  of  a  produc- 
tion system  that  has  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  offer  stainless  steel  heads  with- 
out raising  the  price  of  its  shavers. 

However,  the  electric  shaver  is  only 
one  end  of  the  shaving  spectrum.  On  the 
other  is  the  clam  shell.  In  between,  men 
have  used  a  staggering  amount  of  strange 
utensils  In  their  efforts  to  appear  clean- 
shaven to  the  world. 

Throughout  history,  men  have  shaved 
with  copper  knives,  bronze  blades,  and 
even  a  razor  made  from  volcanic  glass. 
Steel  was  discovered  by  the  Greeks  in 
300  B.C.  Prom  that  point  until  the  hol- 
low-ground blade  was  discovered  in  the 
early  18th  century,  there  was  virtually  no 
progress  in  shaving  instruments.  The 
first  safety  razor  was  invented  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  in  1876.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  replaceable  blade  was  introduced, 
and  blade-and-lather  shaving  as  we 
know  it  today  was  born. 

It  remained  for  Colonel  Schick  and  his 
invention  of  the  electric  shaver  to  fur- 
nish an  alternative  to  the  routine  of 
lather,  blade,  and  styptic. 

For  32  years  since  the  company  was 
founded  in  1930.  Schick  produced  only 
electric  shavers.  In  July  1962,  the  firm 
began  an  Intensive  product  expansion 
program  which  has  seen  it  diversify  into 
the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  a 
wide  range  of  electrical  grooming  aids. 

Reflecting  this  change,  and  to  empha- 
size its  long-recognized  competence  in 


electro-mechanical  engineering,  the  firm 
has  just  changed  its  corporate  name 
from  Schick,  Inc.  to  Shick  Electric,  Inc. 
Under  this  banner,  it  now  produces  a 
broad  line  of  home  hair  dryers,  electric 
shoe  polishers,  and  cordless  electric 
toothbrushes — all  this  in  addition  to  its 
men's  and  ladies'  electric  shavers. 

Also  new  to  the  company  is  its  presi- 
dent, Jack  J.  Culberg,  who  was  named 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  housewares 
industry  in  1960. 

With  a  new  nsune,  a  new  president,  and 
a  growing  list  of  new  products,  Schick 
Electric  continues  in  the  pioneering  foot- 
steps of  Col.  Jacob  Schick — searching  for 
new  quality  products  to  fill  consumer 
wants  and  needs. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Schick  Electric  and  wish 
the  company  and  its  dynamic  new  presi- 
dent continued  success. 


Mental  Health  Week,  1964:  Let  Us  Carry 
On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  Apnl  26  to  May  2,  the  Nation  is  ob- 
serving Mental  Health  Week.  During 
this  week  State  and  local  mental  health 
organizations  throughout  the  coimtry 
will  be  holding  conferences,  sponsoring 
lectures,  and  giving  annual  banquets. 
Many  mental  hospitals  and  clinics  will 
hold  open  houses  or  other  special  events. 
Meanwhile,  in  New  York  City  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health 
will  officially  launch  the  1964  Mental 
Health  fund-r8dsing  cEunpalgn  from 
the  World's  Pair  grounds  (Thursday. 
April  30)  with  a  special  program  in  trib- 
ute to  our  late  President  Kennedy  whose 
interest  and  leadership  in  the  attack  on 
this  major  hesilth  problem  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill.  This  morning  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  word  of  tribute 
to  President  Kennedy  and  pledge  my 
support  to  the  National  Association  of 
Mental  Health  and  its  member  groups 
In  their  work  to  educate  all  citizens 
about  the  problem  of  mental  illness  and 
to  raise  funds  for  better  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill. 

As  a  result  of  President  Kermedy's  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  last  year  on 
mental  illness  and  retardation,  the  entire 
Nation  was  made  vividly  aware  of  the 
scope  of  these  conditions  and  the  tragic 
plight  of  their  victims.  We  learned,  for 
example,  that  mental  illness  leads  all 
other  public  health  problems  in  cost, 
prevalence,  and  distribution  with  an  esti- 
mated 17  to  18  million  people  in  the 
Nation  today  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
ness severe  enough  to  warrant  psychi- 
atric treatment.  We  also  learned  that 
70  percent  of  our  public  mental  institu- 
tions are  too  large,  too  old  and  hazard- 
ous, too  crowded,  or  too  poorly  equipped 


and  staffed  to  be  approved  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals. With  such  poor  facilities  and  an 
acute  shortage  of  trained  personnel, 
many  States  are  able  to  provide  little 
more  than  custodial  care  for  their  pa- 
tients. 

As  a  result,  although  we  now  have  the 
medical  knowledge,  the  drugs,  and  the 
therapeutic  techniques  to  cvu^  many  of 
these  individuals  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  approximately  half  of  the  515,000 
patients  in  our  public  institutions  in  1962 
had  been  confined  for  5  years  or  longer. 
As  we  are  belatedly  learning,  many  pa- 
tients, once  they  adapt  to  hospital  life, 
become  chronic  inhabitants.  Public  Law 
88-164,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963,  will  help 
prevent  this  needless  waste  of  human 
resources  since  it  will  provide  for  c<xn- 
munity  centers  where  mental  Illness  can 
be  diagnosed  and  treated  promptly  and 
where  the  patient  will  be  able  to  get  help 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
vital  contacts  with  his  family  and  friends 
and  perhaps  even  retaining  his  job. 

President  Kennedy's  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  estimated 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  patients 
now  under  custodial  care  can  be  rehabili- 
tated so  that  they  can  live  at  home 
without  hardship  to  themselves  or  their 
families.  This  would  be  a  truly  tre- 
mendous achievement  and  one  of  which 
we,  as  a  nation,  could  be  very  proud. 

The  legislation  providing  the  neces- 
sary programs  has  been  enacted;  now  it 
remains  for  us  all  to  work  for  public 
support  of  these  services.  We  heeded 
President  Kennedy's  admonition,  "We 
have  long  neglected  the  mentally  UL 
This  neglect  must  end."  by  adopting  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  in  1963.    Now  let  us  carry  on. 


Quit  Tampering  With  the  Motor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  written  by  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Willis,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Steuben  Republican,  I  think,  expresses 
the  attitude  of  a  good  mariy  Americans 
toward  radical  changes  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Quit  Tampering  With  the  Motor 

Anyone  knows  that  it  takes  an  expsrt  to 
work  on  the  flne  motors  In  all  of  today's  new 
cars.  Medhanlcs  must  be  highly  skilled  and 
have  proper  tools.  To  eliminate  possible  mis- 
handling by  a  "pUer  and  screwdriver  black- 
smith," za<xv  and  more  of  the  companies  are 
encouraging  owners  to  drive  25,000  or  50,000 
miles  before  major  checkupw  by  the  me- 
chanics. And,  then,  they  urge  that  only  the 
most  highly  skilled  do  the  Job. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  the  most  success- 
ful vehicle  for  taking  people  ahead  in  prog- 
ress that  the  world  has  even  known.  Fash- 
ioned by  skilled  designers,  and  put  together 
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or 
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stantial  flow 


letter  which  I 
able  Christiaz 


OONXSCnC^T 

IN  THS  HOClSB  OF  BKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wedmsday,  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  MONA3AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  fln  1  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  rec<mmended  the  ronoval  of 
common  pins  from  the  list  for  upcoming 
negotiations  1  nder  the  upcoming  GATT 


This  acdon  represents   a 
the  serious  inroads  which 
low-wage  Imdorts  have  made  In  the  do- 
mestic marke  and  gives  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  th|s  important  American  in- 
still  peimltting    a    sub- 
>f  Imports. 
For  the  record,  I  append  herewith  a 


recently  wrote  to  the  Hon- 
A.  Herter,  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  lYade  Negotiations,  in  con- 
nection with  i  his  problem.  Prior  to  this 
time.  I  appea  ed  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  I  am  gratified  at  the  action 
that  has  beei  taken. 
The  letter  :  oUows: 
Wasi  smoton. 
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D.C.,  Ajnil  13, 1964. 
A.  Hzam. 
etl^tative   for    Trade    Negotia- 
Offlce  of  the  President, 
D.C. 

I  have  already  commu- 

wlth  reference  to  industarlee 

whose  management  are  con- 

tlieir  protection  may  be  bar- 

the  coming  OATT  negotla- 


call  particular  attention  to 


one  of  these  industries  which  stands  in  a 
peculiar  position  in  this  matter.  I  refer  to 
the  pin  industry  which  has  already  been 
found  by  the  Tariff  Conuniasion  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1962,  to  qualify  for  relief  under  the 
escape  clause  and  would  have  received  relief 
but  tar  the  action  of  the  President  on  April 
28.  1962. 

We,  in  western  Connecticut,  have  already 
lost  some  of  this  industry  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  under  present  circum- 
stances this  trend  will  continue  with  the  in- 
crease of  products  from  foreign  sources. 

Since  Waterbury  and  the  western  Con- 
necticut area  constitute  the  major  manufac- 
tng  center  of  this  industry,  and  presently 
qualify  as  areas  of  labor  siirplus,  the  urgency 
of  reasonable  protection  Is  apparent. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  conmiunicatlon  which  I 
sent  to  President  Kennedy  subsequent  to 
the  action  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  I  re- 
quest that  you  give  thorough  consideration 
to  the  removal  of  this  industry  from  the  list 
of  thoee  whose  products  will  be  negotiated 
upon  at  the  coming  session  of  the  GATT 
conference. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monacan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Beef  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  ABELE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  beef  Imports  disrupting  the  domes- 
tic cattle  market  Is  one  that  deeply 
concerns  the  pet^le  of  my  district  and 
the  entire  country.  The  fact  remains 
that  very  little  has  been  done  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  the  American  cattle 
raiser.  Recently,  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  that  sum- 
marizes this  situation  very  well.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  this  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Reookd; 

Deas  Pxte:  As  you  know  I  axn  a  small  cat- 
tle raiser  and  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
what  I  am  about  to  say  many  times  lately 
over  this  importing  of  beef  Into  this  great 
country  of  ours,  which  we  are  proud  of  and 
love  very  much. 

Now  In  the  last  15  years,  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  In  beef  cattle  In  the 
United  States.  Producers  Increased  their 
herds  from  77  to  106  million  head  dur- 
ing this  time.  Everybody  has  had  a  hand 
In  this — new  and  modem  packinghouses  and 
processing  plants — and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic has  accepted  the  product  very  well,  vol- 
untarily going  In  and  purchasing  in  ever- 
Increasing  amounts.  Consumption  of  beef 
per  person  jumped  from  63  to  96  pounds  dur- 
ing this  period,  an  increase  of  50  percent. 

The  Industry  has  improved  the  quality  of 
its  product  with  more  grain  feeding.  Proc- 
essors improved  their  methods,  and  retailers 
put  beef  on  the  counters  fn  more  desirable 
cuts  and  In  attractive  packages.  "It  I3  a 
true  American  success  story."  But  here  Is 
the  sad  part  of  this  beef  Industry  all  the  way 
through.  Prices  of  feed  cattle  have  dropped 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  unless 
there  Is  a  great  recovery  within  the  next  few 
months,  we  will  see  the  price  on  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  very  low  next  fall.  Now  there 
are  people  In  Washington,  who  would  say  to 
bring  the  cattle  production  tn  line  with  the 


demand;  but  the  big  question  is,  how  can  we 
adjust  production  to  a  desired  level  within 
the  borders  of  this  great  country  when  it  la 
plain  to  see  the  Federal  Government  is  let- 
ting 11.3  percent  import  of  dcmeetic  produc- 
tion, come  in  against  the  cattlemen  of  these 
United  States. 

Pete,  this  Import  Is  a  "new  bug"  to  deal 
with,  and  I  think  it  is  here  to  stay,  right  or 
wrong;  but  we  have  got  to  control  this 
monster  or  the  economy  is  biisted.  As  a  citi- 
zen, I  offer  no  apology  for  asking  for  protec- 
tion from  countries  where  production  costs, 
including  wages,  are  far  below  those  of  the 
United  States.  But  as  I  understand,  protec- 
tion was  furnished  the  people  of  this  country 
when  article  I.  section  8,  was  written  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  first  and  third  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress handed  them  the  authority  to  Impose 
duties  and  Imports,  and  to  regiUate  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries,  directly  to  the 
legislative  branch.  To  regulate  is  defined  "to 
bring  under  control"  and  fix  the  amount,  and 
that  18  what  we  cattlemen  want  to  see  done. 

The  basic  industries  of  this  country  were 
developed  and  preserved  by  protection 
through  the  use  of  duties,  quotas,  and  even 
embargoes,  when  necessary,  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

Free  trede  in  the  world  today  consists 
mostly  of  letting  other  countries  dump  what 
they  dont  want  or  need  on  the  market 
In  the  United  States.  They  can  ship  beer 
In,  but  there  is  no  place  in  the  world,  that 
we  can  market  our  beef.  Other  governments 
sure  stop  us  when  they  get  ready. 

If  we  were  to  cut  production  and  prices 
Improve,  it  would  only  brlu^  more  Imports, 
so  the  present  unsatisfacicsy  price  wUl  be- 
come permanent.  As  we  retreat,  our  com- 
petitors will  advance  until  they  become  the 
major  suppliers  to  this  countiy.  We  used 
to  have  a  6  cents  per  pound  tariff  on  beef, 
now  it  is  3  cents.  When  it  comes  to  bar- 
gaining, we  Americans  don't  do  very  well, 
and  in  the  field  of  agriculture  we  do  even 
worse.  Let  us  take  a  home  down  in  the 
hills,  look  at  the  impact  imported  beef  made 
in  1963  on  oxir  domestic  meat  market.  In 
pounds  It  would  be  equal  to  aU  the  beef 
fed  In  Iowa,  the  leading  cattle  feeding  State 
in  the  Nation,  or,  it  would  eqtial  all  cattle 
sold  at  the  Chicago  terminal  market,  or.  It 
would  equal  all  beef  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1  month  and  2  weeks.  In  other 
words  cattle  feeders  and  producers  had  10 'i 
months  to  sell  a  12-month  supply. 

On  the  basts  of  even  96  pounds  consumed 
per  capita,  11  percent  of  which  was  imported, 
and  a  population  of  187  million  consiuners 
in  the  United  States,,  the  beef  imported  in 
1963  equaled  the  total  consumed  by 
20,570,000. 

Unless  we  can  change  the  opinion  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  It  does 
not  appear  that  legislation  will  be  passed  to 
correct  the  present  agreement.  So,  Pete, 
let's  do  all  we  can  to  get  them  to  change 
their  opinion  on  this  important  part  of 
Importing  beef.  So  give  them  •  •  •  if  you 
have  to  and  more  power  to  you. 
Very  truly, 

Vattghn  C.  Glassburn. 

Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


Throogb  the  Farm  Fog 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAasACHXTsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  In- 
teresting editorial  recently  appeared  in 
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the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  April  20. 1964, 
based  on  the  R^jMibUoan  Oltteens  Oom- 
mittee's  Critical  Issues  CXMincU  headed 
by  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower. 

While  I  would  hope  that  all  ol  my 
colleagues  of  both  parties  would  take  the 
time  to  read  the  entire  report,  I  know 
that  time  Is  at  a  premium.  Theref(»«, 
this  editorial  on  the  "farm  fog"  attempts 
to  crystaUae  certain  facts  of  the  posi- 
tion paper.  I  think  that  it  does  man- 
age to  get  across  the  main  point,  though 
surprisingly  enough,  the  use  of  statis- 
tics contained  in  the  s^pendlx  to  the  re- 
port. I  am  happy  to  make  the  editorial 
part  of  the  permanent  Rccoba. 
Trxouoh  thx  Fasm  Foo 

If  you  can  becur  with  a  few  statistics  on  a 
Monday  morning,  they  teU  in  brief  a  good 
deal  about  the  famous  farm  problem  and 
how  it  Is  steadily  worsening: 

In  fiscal  1956  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture spent  $4.6  billion;  in  1963.  t7.7  billion. 

In  fiscal  195S  direct  Government  pay- 
ments to  fanners  came  to  98X9  million;  In 
1963  to  91.8  bUlion. 

In  calendar  196S  net  farm  inc«me  was 
$11.5  billion;  in  1964  it  is  estimated  at  911.6 
billion. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  19&5  siupluses 
amounted  to  96.7  billion:  at  the  end  of 
1963,  97.3  billion. 

And  while  the  farm  peculation  declined 
by  nearly  5  million  from  19S6  to  1962.  the 
number  of  Agriculture  Department  emjdoyees 
increased  from  over  86,000  in  1966  to  an  esti- 
mated 115,000  in  1964. 

The  figures,  all  from  government  sources, 
are  contained  in  the  appendix  to  a  state- 
ment Just  put  out  by  the  RepubUcan  Citi- 
zens Committee's  Critical  Issues  CouncU 
headed  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower.  The 
statistical  point  hardly  needs  laboring; 
something  is  radically  wrong  when  tai^Mtyer 
costs,  surpluses  and  bureaucracy  rise  with- 
out Increaaihg  general  farm  well-being. 

To  begin  with  the  more  or  less  obvious, 
there  is  no  single  problem.  Farming  and 
farms  are  highly  varied;  for  coavenience, 
however,  two  broad  categories  are  recog- 
nized— commercial  and  small  scale. 

Both  types  are  still  mainly  famUy  open,- 
tlons.  though  it  is  the  small-scale  variety 
that  the  politicians  usuaUy  have  in  mind 
when  they  talk  about  the  "family  farm." 
Commercial  farms  represent  <»ily  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  and  yet  sell  almost  00 
percent  of  the  products;  the  other  60  per- 
cent of  the  farms  sell  only  a  little  more 
than  10  percent. 

A  major  farm  problem  is  generated,  the 
council  report  notes,  "by  the  excessive  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  larger  commercial 
farms.  Political  commodity  solutions  are 
based  on  the  false  premise  that  price  sup- 
port programs  will  solve  the  problems  of  low- 
Income  rural  people  and  small  farmers." 

In  fact,  "price  support  programs  are  of 
small  help  to  rural  people  who  have  little 
to  sell.  On  the  other  liand,  operators  of 
commercial  farms  have  little  need  for  the 
programs  designed  for  pe<^e  with  limited 
farming  opporttinitles."  It  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  differentiate  between  the 
two  and  deal  differently  vrith  each. 

In  dealing  with  marginal  or  sinking  family 
farms,  present  policy  Is  to  preserve  them  as 
such  no  matter  what.  Actually,  as  the  study 
stresses,  many  farms  are  simply  too  small 
fc»-  modem  farming.  It  would  encourage, 
rather  than  hinder,  consolidation  of  such 
farms  into  family  unite  of  economic  size. 
It  would  also  encourage  farmers  who  aren't 
making  a  go  of  it  to  seek  opportunities  else- 
where, providing  vocational  training  and 
other  assistance  where  necessary. 

As  for  the  problem  of  farms  with  excess 
c.  paclty,  the  report  urges  an  end  to  price 


fixing  In  the  name  of  price  supports.  "Sup- 
port prices  should  be  so  established  that 
market  i»ices  would  nonnally  fluctuate  above 
the  support  leTel,"  which  was  the  original 
IntentUn.  Making  supports  a  floor  instead 
ot  a  celling  would  help  bring  a  better  bal- 
ance of  suppUes  and  markets. 

Not  least,  the  councU  would  return  more 
declBlonmaklng  Iraai  lAie  Government  to  the 
fanner.  In  oontrae*  to  the  current  attempts 
to  spread  regimentation  ever  wl«er.  It  is 
significant  tha*  the  commodities  relying 
largely  on  farmer-made  decisions — and  they 
account  for  tbrae-foxirths  of  farm  income — 
"have  eq>erlenoed  growing  markets  and  rea- 
sonably good  produotlAn  adjustments  •  *  *. 
Those  commodities  which  have  relied  most 
on  Oovammeat-made  decisions  are  badly  out 
of  adjustment." 

This  Is  very  nearly  the  crux  of  the  many 
faceted  problem.  Inoessant  Government  in- 
tervention for  more  than  80  years  is  wliat 
has  produced  this  oostly  failure  and  it  is 
today  further  than  ever  from  productlng  a 
solution.  If  the  truth  oould  be  discerned 
through  the  oflidal  fog,  it  la  Government 
policy,  not  free  marketing,  which  is  on  trial. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  councU  are 
neither  startling  nor  drastic;  certainly  it 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  gradual  transition 
to  greater  reliance  on  the  market  after  so 
long  a  stretdi  o€  Federal  mismanagement. 
But  the  statement  does  provide  needed  clarl- 
flcatlon  of  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  fancied 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  And  because  the 
analysis  is  soimd.  the  ooncluslon  can  point 
in  the  cmly  direction  promising  relief  for 
farmer  and  nonfarmer  alike. 


Mkhican  •■  die  Mardi  Agaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  iciCHnuir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8BNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  CEE^HBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  drastic  change  for  the 
better  in  the  ecwiomlc  climate  In  Michi- 
gan in  the  last  2  years. 

Our  State  Is  moving  forward.  Michi- 
gan's progress  Is  drttmatically  described 
in  an  address  glvoi  last  night  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Consumers  Power  Co..  at  the  18th  An- 
nual CongressifMial  Diimer  given  here 
in  Washington  by  the  Association  Ex- 
ecutives of  Michigan. 

We  would  like  for  the  Nation  to  know 
the  strides  we  have  made  and   with 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's address  for  the  Record  : 
"What's  Ahz&o  roa  Michigan" — Address  by 
jAMxs  H.  Cakpbxu,,  PxxsmENT,  Consumers 
PowEE  Co.,  Michigan  Congressional  Din- 
ner, Washington,  D.C.  April  28.  1964 
It  has  been  reported  that  when  our  first 
parents  were  driven  out  of  paradise,  Adam 
said  to  Eve : 

"My  dear,  we  live  in  an  age  of  transition." 
We  live  in  it  still.    Things  are  r^hi^ngiTig  so 
fast  that  itiB  like  shooting  the  rapids  of  the 
Colorado  River  in  a  canoe. 

The  scenery  is  wonderfifl.  but  look  out  for 
those  rocks. 

In  Michigan,  things  are  looking  better  all 
the  time. 

Employment  is  up,  production  is  up,  sales 
are  up,  construction  is  up,  population  is  up, 
hopes  are  up — and  so  are  we. 

The  monthly  average  of  nonfarm  employ- 
ment in  1963  was  3,666,700,  up  2  percent  from 


1962.  Now  it  Is  up  to  2,712,000  and  by  June 
it  wlU  be  2,736.000,  according  to  the  maga- 
zine "Michigan  Trends."  That  means  there 
wUl  be  68,000  more  nonfarm  Jobs  in  June 
1964  than  tbe  mon'tiily  average  for  1963. 

Unemployment  averaged  6.3  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  1963  and  Market  Trends  esti- 
mates it  will  be  down  to  4.9  percent  by  July — 
still  too  high  but  weU  below  the  6.7  percent 
at  1963  and  the  10.2  percent  of  1961.  Un- 
employment remains  a  serious  problem. 

The  autotnobUe  industry  in  the  first  quar- 
teor  of  1964  turned  out  11  percent  more  auto- 
mobiles than  it  did  last  year,  and  it  is  manu- 
factiuing  more  oars  this  month  than  In  any 
month  in  history. 

Retail  sales  in  1963  were  6  percent  above 
1982.  Sales  tax  ooUeotions  in  every  month 
of  1963  broke  the  reoord  for  that  month,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  flrst  3  months 
of  1964. 

Residential  construction  in  Michigan  was 
up  23  peroent  in  1963,  and  total  construc- 
tion up  10  percent. 

Michigan,  along  with  meet  of  the  reet  of 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  third  year  of  the 
greatest  boom  ever.  What  ol  the  future? 
Can  we  maintain  the  high  level  of  pro^>erlty 
already  attained?    Oan  we  do  even  better? 

I  think  it's  possible  but  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  easy.  It  will  reqiiire  hard  work  and 
clear  thinking.  Most  of  aU.  it  will  reqviire 
tfhat  we  analyze  and  understand  what  has 
already  happened. 

We  are  citizens  of  a  great  State.  But  let's 
not  be  provincial.  EJacfa  ot  the  50  States  is 
great  in  its  own  way.  Let's  be  polite  and 
make  no  oompariaons.  Some  i>eaple  have  to 
Uve  In  other  States.  Some  people — some 
Michlganites.  even — have  to  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Let's  not  make  them  feel 
worse  by  gloating  over  Michigan. 

It  is  only  fitting,  however,  that  we  sol- 
emnly acknowledge  with  profound  thanks 
the  munificence  of  our  Creator  in  placing 
Michigan  in  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
We  should  never  cease  to  praise  Him  for  our 
sparkling  lakes  and  lovely  streams,  the  rich- 
ness of  our  mineral  resources,  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  the  grandeur  of  our  forests. 

It  tocA  more  than  the  boimtles  of  nature 
to  make  Michigan  thrive  and  prosper.  The 
Indians  weren't  prosperoiu  befco-e  the  white 
man  came,  nor  afterward.  They  lived  hand- 
to-mouth  on  the  game  and  fish  they  could 
kill,  the  few  vegetables  their  squaws  could 
raise,  and  the  fruits  and  berries  they  gath- 
ered In  the  fields.  Ilielr  housing  was 
definitely  submarglnal,  and  their  clothing 
left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

White  men  Uved  better  but  not  too  much 
so,  for  the  most  part,  xmtll  about  the  time 
when  this  Nation  was  established.  A  family 
had  about  all  it  could  do  to  raise  Its  own 
food,  weave  its  own  clothing,  .grind  Its  own 
flour  and  bake  Its  own  bread. 

Then  came  the  industrial  revolution,  giv- 
ing man  wonderftU  tools  with  which  to  In- 
crease his  productivity — the  steam  engine, 
the  water-powered  locon,  the  cotton  gin.  the 
sewing  machine,  the  McCormlck  reaper,  the 
Oliver  plow,  and  in  due  course  the  auto- 
mobile. Thomas  Edison  established  central 
station  electric  service,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  perpetrated  the  telephone,  and  away  we 
went. 

Ell  Whitney,  besides  Inventing  the  cotton 
gin,  pioneered  the  concept  of  Interchange- 
able parts.  He  dumped  loose  parts  for  ten 
mtiskets  on  a  table  and  rapidly  assembled 
two  muskets  with  parts  picked  up  at  random. 
This  won  him  a  Government  contract.  To- 
day it's  not  that  easy.  Interchangeable 
parts  led  to  Michigan's  astonishing  auto- 
mobile assembly  lines. 

All  these  advances  resulted  from  tinkering. 
Now  it  is  called  research  and  development. 
The  objective  was  and  is  to  find  better  ways 
of  doing  things,  ways  to  relieve  man  of 
drudgery,  multiply  his  productivity,  and 
enable  him  to  live  a  more  abundant  life. 
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ours,  facing  all  the  complex  problems  that 
it  does  today,  a  substantial  nxnnber  of  peo- 
ple hold  Oovemmetit  Jobs. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Government  can 
make  it  easier  for  industry  to  create  new 
Jobs.  It  has  done  so  by  reducing  income  tax 
rates  and  by  providing  for  Investment  tax 
credits. 

I  do  not  say,  give  industry  free  rein  to 
do  as  it  likes.  If  I  said  tbat  I'd  be  way  cut 
of  date.  Industry  is  already  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  laws  and  regulations  and,  In  general, 
it  Is  getting  along  rather  well,  though  I'm 
sure  some  of  ycnx  businessmen  could  relate 
stories  of  ill  treatment  by  the  Government 
that  would  cause  us  to  break  out  our  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

We're  all  In  this  thing  together.  Most  of 
the  people  In  this  country  depend  directly  or 
indirectly  on  industry  for  thetr  livelihood. 
Government  itself  depends  on  industry 
for  the  great  bulk  of  its  tax  collec- 
tions. Industry  depends  on  Government  to 
maintain  a  sound  and  healthy  economic  cli- 
mate In  which  Industry  can  prosper  and  ex- 
pand. There  is  no  real  division  of  interest. 
It's  one  for  all  and  all  for  one. 

1  feel  very  strongly  that  Government 
should  confine  itself  to  governing  and  re- 
frain from  establishing  tax-subsidized  oom- 
peiltlon  with  taxpaytng,  investor-owned  In- 
diistry.  But  this  is  scarcely  the  occasion  to 
go  deeply  into  that  subject.  Nor  is  this  the 
best  time  to  dwell  on  the  upsurge  of  crime 
in  this  country — and  particularly  the  grow- 
ing disregard  for  law  among  3wunger  peo- 
ple— did  I  say  younger — though  this  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  many  problems  crying 
for  governmental  attention. 

GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  NOT  CXEATE  COMPETrnON 

May  I  remind  you  that  one  of  Michigan's 
great  abUlties  is  the  ability  to  rise  above 
untruthful  publicity?  Such  publicity  began 
early.  In  1815,  almost  150  years  ago,  the 
Surveyor  General  in  the  UJS.  Land  Office,  one 
Edward  Tiffin.  Issued  a  report  about  Mich- 
igan that  said  there  was  "not  one  acre  in  a 
hundred,  if  there  should  be  in  a  thousand, 
that  woiild  In  any  case  admit  of  cultivation. 
It  is -all  swampy  and  sandy.-  Not  content 
with  that,  he  Issued  another  report  a  week 
later  saying  that  subsequent  accounts  "make 
the  country  out  worse,  if  possible,  than  I 
had  represented  it  to  be." 

Those  reports  slowed  down  the  settlement 
of  Michigan,  but  our  State  has  done  pretty 
well.  It  ranks  7th  in  population  through 
only  23d  in  area.  More  Important,  it  ranks 
sixth  In  value  of  manufactured  products  and 
fourth  in  Federal  income  taxes  paid. 

Through  manufacturing,  Michigan  in  1962 
added  $12  billion  to  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factured products.  This  was  0.7  percent — 
about  one- fifteenth — of  the  total  value  added 
by  manufacturing  throughout  the  United 
States.  Per  worker,  value  added  in  Michigan 
was  $17,800  as  compered  with  $14,800  in  the 
whole  United  States.  I  suspect  Michigan  did 
even  lietter  last  year  but  1963  figures  won't 
be  available  for  some  time. 

We  have  had  great  news  from  Michigan 
Industry  in  recent  weeks.  It  comes  from 
General  Motors  and  Pord  and  Chrysler — f rcwi 
Upjohn  and  Dow  and  Stauffer  Chemical — 
from  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Company — from  the 
paper  companies  and  from  Kellogg.  I  can't 
mention  them  all  but  you  all  are  aware  of 
the  developments  in  your  own  communities 
and  your  own  congressional  districts  on  the 
radical  assumption  that  you  know  where 
your  congressional  districts  are.  It  seems 
clear  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease of  Jobs  in  the  next  2  years.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  lot  more  in  the  years  that 
follow. 

OXTTLOOK  BRIGHT 

I  am  proud — and  I'm  sure  all  of  you  are 
proud — of  our  great  Mlcliigan  industries  who 
are  leading  the  way  so  boldly  and  confidently 
toward  a  greater  tomorrow.  I  am  glad  to 
know    that   the   automobile    companies   are 


establishing  good  earnings  reoords.  They 
deserve  good  earnings  and  must  have  them 
to  fulfill  their  essential  role  in»our  economy. 
No  electric  or  gas  company,  so  far  as  i 
know,  has  a  crystal  ball,  but  all  of  them  can 
judge  the  condition  of  the  economy  by  the 
demand  tor  electricity  and  gas.  Such  com- 
panies seek  constantiy  to  anticipate  future 
demand  for  services.  This  they  must  do,  since 
it  takes  the  better  part  of  5  years  to  plan  and 
build  a  large  new  electric  generating  station 
or  to  acquire  and  activate  an  additional  gag 
storage  field.  As  to  electric  supply,  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  and  Consumers  Power  Co. 
do  their  planning  Jointly.  The  two  systems 
are  Interconnected  to  permit  the  exchange 
of  power  as  required,  and  construction  of 
additional  capacity  is  staggered  between  the 
two  companies,  which  reduces  cost  for  both. 

Without  burdening  you  with  figures,  I 
can  tell  you  that  we  expect  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  Michigan  Industry.  Michigan  busi- 
ness and  Michigan  homes  to  keep  right  on 
going  up.  Consimiers  Power  Co.  feels  the 
same  way  about  the  use  of  natiu'al  gas  and 
I'm  sttre  this  is  true  of  the  other  gas  com- 
panies also.  We  are  bcu:klng  our  Judgment 
with  large  additional  investments. 

What  would  stop  the  expansion  of  indus- 
try,  in  Michigan  and  elsewho'e? 

I'm  not  worried  about  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  consume  goods.  Our 
appetite  for  new  goods  and  improved  goods 
Is  Insatiable.  As  someone  had  said,  our 
great-grandfathers  croosed  the  plains  with 
less  equipment  than  we  req\ilre  nowadays 
to  cook  a  steak  in  the  backyard.  Any  prod- 
uct that  contributes  to  our  needs  or  to  our 
comfort  or  pleasiire  or  vanity  or  prestige 
has  a  market  wadting  for  it.  Tou  never 
thought  you  woiild  be  using  an  electric 
toothbrush — now,  did  you?  On  a  larger 
scale,  the  market  for  mass  transportation 
equipment,  for  getting  large  numbers  of 
people  from  place  to  place  in  ova  big  cities, 
has  been  estimated  at  a  billion  dollars. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  automobile 
Industry  used  to  worry  about  "the  satiu-a- 
tion  point"?  Some  of  you  aren't  old  enough 
to  remember,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  bckck  in 
Pontiac  people  had  the  idea  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  everyone  who 
could  afford  an  automobile  would  have  one 
and  the  market  tor  automobiles  would  dis- 
appear. Look  what  has  happened.  Papa 
drives  one  automobile  to  work,  mother  uses 
another  for  running  errands,  and  as  soon  as 
a  kid  reaches  16  he  insists  on  having  one  for 
himself.  Fortunately,  he  doesn't  always  get 
It.  And  last  year  we  scrapped  more  than 
5  million  automobiles. 

There  is  no  limit  that  I  can  see  to  the 
amount  of  goods  we  can  manufacture  and 
consume  in  the  United  States.  And  of  course 
there  are  vast  arecM  in  this  world  where  peo- 
ple have  very  few  of  the  things  they  wotild 
like  to  have.  These  are  the  unindustriallzed 
areas  where  population  are  large,  Jobs  few. 
and  money  scarce. 

If  Michigan  and  the  United  States  preserve 
the  conditions  that  have  enabled  industry 
to  expand  and  fioiu-lsh,  there  is  a  bright  fu- 
ture ahead  for  both  of  them. 

The  times  call  for  wholehearted  concentra- 
tion on  the  Jobs  that  face  us.  But  I  am  sure 
that  no  man  in  this  room  expected  or  even 
wanted  a  life  free  of  problems  when  he  went 
Into  Government  or  Into  business.  If  he 
did  there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  his  head  frcHn  which  he  has  since  re- 
covered. 

We  Mlchiganites  are  proud  of  Michigan, 
and  this  condition  will  not  change.  Possi- 
bly— Just  possibly — Michigan  may  not  lead 
the  league  La  all  departments  at  all  times,  but 
we  may  be  siire  that  she  will  always  be  right 
up  there  in  the  first  division — in  industrial 
productivity,  in  agriculture,  in  education, 
and  in  opportunities  for  living  a  busy,  use- 
ful, pleasant  life. 
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Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron, 
and  Lake  Erie  will  roll  and  shimmer  aa  the 
ships  of  many  nations  move  across  the  hori- 
zon. Fish  will  fiash  in  our  Inland  lakes  and 
streams.  Sap  will  flow  in  the  maple  trees. 
Deer  will  bound  through  tlie  underbrush,  and 
the  Kirtland  warbler  will  sing  on  the  Au 
Sable. 

In  oiu-  cities  and  everywhere  in  our  two 
magnificent  peninsulas,  the  people  will  be  as 
they  have  always  l>een.  And  we  know  it  is 
the  people  who  have  made  Michigan  the 
dynamic,  progressive  and  lovely  State  that 
it  is  and  will  continue  to  be. 

What's  ahead  for  Michigan? 

Unending  challenge  •  •  •  unlimited  op- 
portunity •  •  •  and  •  •  •  as  our  genera- 
tion and  those  that  follow  measure  up  to 
those  that  have  gone  before  *  *  *  a  satisfy- 
ing portion  of  success. 


Tbe  Threat  Posed  by  Proposals  To  Re- 
Terse  the  Supreme  Court  by  Amendiuf 
tiie  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BfULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America  and  the  Na- 
tional Community  Relations  Advisory 
CoimciL 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  study 
the  text  of  this  statement  carefully.  I 
am  certain  that  if  they  do  so  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  first  amendment 
should  not  be  tampered  with. 

The  text  of  the  pamphlet  follows: 
The  Threat  Posed  by  Proposals  To  Reverse 

THE  SrPREME  COURT  BT  AMENOTNC  THE  CON- 
STITUTION 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  a  serio\is  challenge  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  was  added  to  the  Constitution  a 
century  and  three-qxiarters  ago.  Until  now 
there  has  never  been  a  serious  effort  to 
abridge  it  by  amendment.  Even  when  the 
Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  Warren 
handed  down  decisions  upholding  freedom  of 
speech  and  association  which  some  felt  weak- 
ened America's  defense  against  Internal  sub- 
version, concerned  opposition  did  not  take 
the  form  of  an  effort  to  amend  the  Bill  of 
Rights  but  rather  to  change  the  Courfa 
power  of  Judicial  review.  Today,  a  deter- 
mined campaign  is  being  waged  under  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Fkank  J.  Becker, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  to  overrule  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  outiawlng  public-school-sponsored 
prayer  and  devotional  Bible  reading. 

Congressman  Becker  prevailed  upon  the 
go-odd  Congressmen  who  had  Introduced 
separate  measures  to  Join  on  one  single  bill. 
After  this  new  measure  was  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunittee.  Becker  began 
rounding  up  signatures  to  a  petition  for  its 
discharge.  Ironically,  Becker  himself  had 
before  always  refused  to  sign  discharge  peti- 
tions, including  those  for  civil  rights  bills 
aimed  at  achieving  equality  for  Negroes  and 
other  racial  minorities.  The  reason  for  the 
difference,  Beckzr  explained,  is  that  all  other 
discharge  petitions  "dealt  with  material 
things  and  material  benefits.    This  one  deals 


xmlj  frith  the  spiritual.  TTie  urgency  of  this 
matter  leaves  no  alternative  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent the  advocates  of  a  godless  society  to  ac- 
comi^lsh  in  the  United  States  that  which 
the  Conunxinlsts  have  acccmipllshed  in  Soviet 
Russia."  At  tbe  present  writing,  according 
to  Bbckxr.  141  of  the  necessary  218  Congress- 
men have  signed  his  discharge  petition. 

THE   PROPOSED   AMENDIIENT 

The  proposed  amendment  (H.J.  Res.  693) 
agreed  to  by  the  various  Congressmen  and 
now  being  pushed  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  1 :  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  read- 
ing from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Bibical 
Scriptures,  if  participation  therein  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  in  any  governmental  or  pub- 
lic school,  institution,  or  place. 

"Sec.  2:  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  references  to 
belief  in,  reliance  upon,  or  Involting  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  govern- 
mental or  pubUc  document,  proceeding, 
activity,  ceremony,  school,  Institution,  or 
place  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  3:  Notlilng  in  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion." 

WHY    WE   OPPOSE   THE    BECKER    AMENDMENT 

1.  It  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
set  a  precedent  for  further  assaults  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights  whenever  the  Supreme  Court 
hands  down  a  decision  protecting  civil  lib- 
erties. A  decision  upholding  freedom  of 
speech  or, of  the  press  or  of  association  may 
well  evoke  an  amendment  further  cutting 
down  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
is  America's  most  precious  heritage;  it  would 
be  disastrous  if  disaffection  with  this  or  that 
Supreme  Court  decision  should  lead  to  its 
step-by-step  destruction  or  even  weakening. 

2.  It  threatens  the  principle  of  church- 
state  separation.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
first  amendment,  the  United  States  has 
escaped  much  of  the  bitter  religious  con- 
flict and  sectarian  strife  that  has  divided 
other  nations.  This  has  t>een  due  in  a  major 
part  to  the  truly  great  contribution  the 
American  people  have  made  to  western  civili- 
zation: the  concept  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  Becker  amendment  is 
a  direct  assault  upon  this  principle. 

3.  It  threatens  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom.  The  Becker  amendment  speaks  of 
a  "voluntary  basis,"  but  every  educator 
knows,  and  many  courts  have  recognized,  that 
it  is  unreal  to  speak  of  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  young  children  In  the  pubUc 
schools.  Ab  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brennan 
said  in  the  Bible-Prayer  decision  in  speaking 
of  a  provision  for  excusing  from  participation 
those  children  who  ask  to  be  excused : 

"By  requiring  what  is  tantamount  in  the 
eyes  of  teachers  and  schoolmates  to  a  pro- 
fession of  disbelief,  or  at  least  nonconformity, 
the  procedure  may  well  deter  those  children 
who  do  not  wish  to  participate  for  any  reason 
l>ased  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  from 
exercising  an  Indisputably  constitutional 
right  to  be  excused.  Thus  the  excusal  pro- 
vision in  its  operation  subjects  them  to  a 
cruel  dilemma.  In  consequence,  even  de- 
vout children  may  well  avoid  claiming  their 
right  and  simply  continue  to  participate  in 
exercises  distasteful  to  them  because  of  an 
vmderstandable  reluctance  to  be  stigmatized 
as  atheists  or  nonconformists  simply  on  the 
basis  of  their  request." 

4.  It  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  public  school  is  the  chief 
instrinnentality  of  our  Nation  to  promote  and 
preserve  the  imity  of  our  people.  Sectarian 
prayers  or  similar  practices  in  the  public 
schools  can  have  no  more  damaging  effect 
than  by  dividing  the  children  into  groups  of 
Protestants  against  Catholics.  Christians 
against  Jews,  believers  against  nonbelievers. 
Children  of  different  religions  pray  in  differ- 
ent ways.    Some  kneel  and  cross  themselves. 


Some  clasp  their  hands  or  bow  their  heads. 
Some  pray  with  head  covered  and  some  with 
head  uncovered.  And  to  some  all  public 
prayer  is  objectionable.  Different  religions, 
too,  hold  sacred  different  versions  of  tbe 
Bible.  Catholics  do  not  accept  tbe  King 
James  version;  Jews  do  not  accept  the  New 
Testament;  and  Buddhists  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  do  not  accept  as  holy  any  part  of  tbe 
Bible.  In  each  conununlty  there  will  be,  as 
has  happened  so  often  in  the  past,  confiict 
and  controversy  as  to  whose  Bible  shall  be 
read  and  whose  prayer  shall  be  recited.  If 
there  is  one  place  which  should  be  kept  en- 
tirely free  of  sectarian  strife  and  religious 
rivalries  it  is  the  public  school. 

5.  It  is  helpful,  but  hurtful  to  religion. 
It  is  uiu'eal  to  expect  that  an  appreciation  of 
religious  values  can  be  conununicated  to  oiu' 
children  by  the  rote  recitation  of  formalized 
prayer  in  public  school  classrooms.  What- 
ever is  good  and  meaningful  in  prayer  must 
inevitably  be  lost  by  its  mechanical  repeti- 
tlon  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  the  religious 
spirit  which  only  the  home  and  church  can 
provide.  If  the  prayer  selected  by  State  au- 
thorities for  public  school  recitation  is  taken 
from  the  liturgy  of  one  faith,  the  action  is 
unfair  to  and  a  violation  of  the  religious  free- 
dom of  children  adhering  to  other  faiths.  If 
it  is  formulated  so  as  to  appear  nonsectar- 
ian,  it  not  only  infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
those  affiliated  with  no  religious  body,  but 
it  poses  the  danger  of  a  new,  public  school 
religion  which,  in  seeking  to  be  least  off- 
ensive, will  succeed  only  in  being  least 
meaningful,  and  yet  most  pervasive. 

WHO    OPPOSES    THE    BECKXX    AMENDMENT? 

Opposition  to  the  Becker  amendment  is 
far  more  widespread  than  moet  Members  of 
Congress  realize.  The  mall  they  have  been 
receiving  has  been  largely  from  supporters 
of  the  amendment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  few  persons  concerned  with  church - 
state  separation  took  the  Becker  amendment 
seriously  or  assumed  that  it  would  get  very 
far.  Hence,  no  serious  effort  was  made  to 
counter  it.  Becker's  free  use  of  the  "atheis- 
tic godieesness"  charge  and  his  threat  to 
make  speeches  in  the  home  distrtets  of  Con- 
gressmen who  have  not  yet  signed  his  dls- 
cliarge  petition  have  undoubtedly  had  a  sub- 
stantial effect  in  accelerating  slgnatiu'es  to 
his  petition  and  In  encouraging  mail  in 
its  favor.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position to  the  Becker  amendment  and 
to  any  other  proposal  to  change  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  overrule  the  Bible-prayer  deci- 
sions and  that  this  opposition  encompasses 
leaders  In  all  three  major  faiths  can  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

National  Council  of  Chvu-ches  of  Christ: 
Early  in  February  1964,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  conducted  its  first  4-day  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Church  and  State. 
Some  400  delegates  from  every  major  Prot- 
estant denomination  in  tbe  country  assem- 
bled in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  participate  in 
the  conference.  On  the  concluding  day  the 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
its  "acceptance  and  support"  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  banning  State-sponsored 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  recitation  In  the 
public  schools.  An  amendment  by  a  dele- 
gate to  strike  out  the  word  support,  so  that 
the  National  Council  would  not  approve  and 
support  the  decisions,  but  merely  accept 
them,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  (The 
conunittee  which  reported  the  resolutions 
said  in  part:  "We  believe  that  Christians 
should  welcome  the  decisions  •  •  •  [They] 
are  consistent  with  our  concern  for  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  all  men  and  our  unwilling- 
ness to  coerce  in  any  way  a  person's  response 
In  faith  to  the  gift  of  God's  grace  In  Jesus 
Christ.")  Earlier,  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Covmcll  had  asserted  that  "neither 
true  religion  nor  good  education  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible 
In  the  public  school  program. 
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committee  ot  the  Synsgogue  Council  ot 
America  and  the  National  Community  Rela- 
tions Advlaory  Council,  representing  all 
tetmches  at  American  Judaism  and  a  numt>er 
ot  national  Jewish  dvlc  organioations  and 
Jewish  community  councils  in  all  ptLrtt  ot 
the  United  States,  supports  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  that  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  synagogue  have  the  prime  respon- 
sibility fOT  religious  training,  and  that  pray- 
ers. Bible  reading,  and  sectarian  practfces 
do  not  belong  in  public  schools.  The  Amer- 
ican concept  of  church-state  separation,  they 
believe,  has  not  led  to  the  separation  of 
'Americans  from  God  but  has  led  to  a  gen- 
uine demonstration  of  our  people  In  a  more 
lasting  union  of  America  under  God. 

THE  AMERICAN  POBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  SBCTAJUAN 
CONTHOVXRSY 

The  public  schools  established  during  colo- 
nial times  were  Protestant  religious  schools, 
and  even  after  they  were  taken  over  by  the 
States  during  the  early  IBth  century,  they 
retained  much  of  their  Protestant  orienta- 
tions and  practices.  At  this  time,  however, 
there  began  a  large-scale  Catholic  immi- 
gration, first  from  Ireland  and  later  from 
south  and  east  Europe.  The  heroic  struggle 
of  the  newly  arrived  Catholics  for  their  rights 
of  conscience  Insured  the  secularization  of 
the  public  educational  system.  In  commu- 
nity after  community  Catholic  parents,  on 
t.he  urging  of  their  invests,  forbade  their  chil- 
dren to  participate  In  Protestant  reUglon  in- 
struction or  exercise  in  the  public  schools. 
This  they  did  notwithstanding  the  harass- 
ment and  even  persecution  often  visited 
upon  their  children  by  Protestant  public 
school  authorities.  At  the  urging  of  their 
priests,  they  frequently  went  to  court  to 
challenge  the  legality  of  Protestant  Bible 
reading  In  the  public  schools.  We  recount 
briefly  a  few  t]rplcal  cases. 

rATHKX     BAPST    AND     DONAHOE     V.    aiCHAXOS 

The  first  case  on  Bible  reading  to  reach  a 
State  supreme  court  was  the  1864  case  of 
I>ona;ioe  v.  Richards.  A  Jesuit  prleet.  John 
Bapst.  was  engaged  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  in  Maine.  The  school 
committee  of  the  town  adopted  a  regulation 
requiring  the  children  to  read  the  King 
James  Bible.  Father  Bapst  advised  his  pa- 
rishioners to  defy  the  committee  and  bring 
suit  to  declare  the  regulation  iinconstltu- 
tional.  Acting  on  his  urging,  the  father  of 
Bridget  £>onahoe  directed  his  daughter  to 
refuse  to  read  from  the  Protestant  Bible  as 
directed  by  her  teacher.  When  the  rebellious 
Bridget  was  expelled,  her  father  brought  suit 
to  compel  reinstatement. 

Father  Bapsfs  action  became  known  to  the 
residents  of  the  town,  who  indignantly  called 
a  town  meeting,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  if  Father  Bapst 
ever  entered  Ellsworth  again  he  would  be 
tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  out  of  town 
on  a  rail.  A  few  months  later  he  returned 
to  Ellsworth,  and  while  he  was  bearing  con- 
fession one  Saturday  night,  a  mob  broke  Into 
his  house,  dragged  him  out.  tore  off  his  cloth- 
ing, tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  after  2 
hours  of  cruel  treatment,  finally  released 
him.  Although  the  ringleaders  were  known 
and  the  grand  Jury  was  In  session,  no  one 
was  Indicted  or  even  arrested  In  connection 
with  the  Incident. 

When  the  case  of  Donahoe  v.  Richards 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine 
that  court  declared  blandly  that  the  law 
regards  "the  pagan  and  the  Mormon,  the 
Brahmin  and  the  Jew.  the  Swedenborglan 
and  the  Buddhist,  the  Catholic  a^d  the 
Quaker,  as  all  possessing  equal  rights."  and 
since  all  could  be  compelled  to  read  from  the 
[Protestant]  Bible  the  rights  of  none  were 
violated. 

THE    CASB    OP    TOM    WALL 

Five  years  later  a  Massachusetts  court  was 
faced  with  a  problem  arising  from  the  stub- 
born   rebellion    of  .another    Catholic    child 


Tom  Wall  was  an  11-year-old  pupil  in  a  Itos- 
ton  public  school  where  the  Bible  was  read 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  recited  weekly. 
The  court  records  show  that  Tom's  father 
"had  told  him  for  his  life  not  to  say  them 
(the  Commandments)  and  that  on  Sunday 
the  priest  while  addressing  900  children  at 
church,  of  whom  Wall  was  one,  told  them  not 
to  be  cowards  to  their  religion,  and  not.  to 
read  or  repeat  the  Commandments  in  school, 
and  that  if  they  did  he  would  read  Wielr 
names  from  the  altar." 

The  next  day  Tom  Wall  came   to  school, 
"with  the  determination  not  to  read  or  re- 
peat" the  Conunandments.     (For  this,  it  ap- 
pears, he  later  received  a  blessed  medal  from 
the  priest.)     Moreover,  some  60  other  Catho- 
lic children   likewise  announced  that  they 
would  not  repeat  the  Commandments.    Here 
was  rebellion  on  a  large  scale,  and  it   vas 
clear  to  the  teacher  that  Tom  Wall  was  the 
j-lngleader.     With  the  approval  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  teacher  lu-ged  Tom  to  obey,  "but 
WaU.  still  refusing,  was  punished  with  a  rat- 
tan stick,  some  three  feet  in  length  and  three- 
eights  of  an  Inch,  by  whipping  upon  his  hand. 
From  the  time  the  pimlshmmt  commenced  to 
the  time  when  it  ended,  repeated  inquiries 
were  made  of  Wall  if  he  would  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  scho(ri.     Sc«ne  30 
minutes  time  occupied  in  the  whole."  but 
the  conclusion  was  obvious  from  the  begin- 
ning.     Eleven-year-old    Tom     Wall     could 
hardly  hold  out  forever  against  the  majMty 
and  power  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Musa- 
chusetts.    After  30  minutes  of  chastisement 
"Wall  submitted  to  the  requirement  of  the 
school,"  and  the  "master  ceased  to  punish." 
Donahoe  v.  Richards  and  the  case  of  Tom 
Wall  Involved  instances  where  the  Catholics' 
grievance  was  that  their  children  were  com- 
pelled to  participate  actively  in  reading  from 
the  Protestant  Bible.   There  were  many  other 
instances  of  this.    About  the  same  time  that 
Tom  WaU  was  flogged  for  his  rebelUous  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  reading  the  Bible,  some 
one  hundred  other  Catholic  children  were 
expeUed  from  the  Boatoa  public  schools  few 
the  same  reason.    In  Indiana  In  the  1880's  a 
Catholic  girl  who  refused  to  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Protestant  Bible  as  required    re- 
cited "Maud  MiUer"  instead.    Here  again  was 
rebellion,  but  this  time  the  rod  was  spared- 
inatead  the  child  was  kept  after  school  day 
after  day  in  an  attempt  to  break  her  stubborn 
wlU.    Apparently,  only  physical  force  is  ade- 
quate to  break  religious  conscience,  for  un- 
Uke  Tom  Wall  the  Indiana  girl  never  did 
yield. 

CINCINNATI   AWD    XtrTHzarORD 

Later,  however,  suits  were  toought  to  com- 
pel the  discontinuance  of  Bible  reading  even 
where  Catholic  children  could  be  excused 
from  participating  or  could  read  from  their 
own  version  of  the  Bible.  Such  a  s\ilt  arose 
out  of  what  became  known  as  the  Cincinnati 
"Bible  War."  Here,  the  Catholic  Church  op- 
posed the  pracUce  even  though  children 
could  either  be  excused  from  participating 
or  could  choose  their  own  version.  (Amus- 
ingly. Catholic  opposition  to  the  practice 
resulted  In  a  charge  by  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter that  the  church  was  seeking  to  raise 
the  "black  flag  of  atheism"  over  the  public 
schooU  of  Cincinnati— a  linking  ot  Catholi- 
cism and  atheism  which  may  sound  strange 
today  but  was  not  uncommon  during  the 
period  of  the  secularization  of  public  edu- 
cation.) 

Catholic  opposition  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Cincinnati  school  board  of  a  reso- 
lution bringing  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
Bible  reading.  The  constitutionality  of  this 
resolution  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  In  1872  in  the  landmark  case  of  Board 
of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  JIf inor  ("United 
with  government."  the  court  said.  "reUglon 
never  rises  above  the  merest  superstition; 
united  with  religion,  government  never  rises 
above  the  merest  despotism;  and  all  history 
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shows  that  the  more  widely  and  completely  elimination  or  at  least  modlflcaUon  of  many  Bowling  Prcwrietors  of  America  have  de- 

they  are  separated,  the  better  it  is  for  both.")  of  the  prevalent  religious  practices.  gided  to  give  the  Congressmen  an  annual 

Some  80  years  after  the  CinclnnaU  Bible         The  reason  for  this  suocess  was  that  the  chance  to  bowl.    I  am  proud  to  say  that 

War    the    CathoUc    Church   authorlUea    In  American  people  recognized  the  Justice  erf  the  j^  constituent,  W.  W.  Edgar,  of  Livonia. 

Rutherford,    N-J..   Joined    the    local   Jewish  CathoUc  cause.     And  out  of  this  slow  and  j^ich..  was  one  of  the  men  who  helped 

community  in  sponsoring  a  suit  (prosecuted  painful  process  came  the  secularlzaUOT  of  Q^igij^te  thjs  party  together   with  BUI 

by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  at  the  re-  the    American    pubUc    educational    syst«n.  ^tvi,___  ^^.(1  Charles  Walbv     So  that  all 

qSert  ofboth)    to  prevent  the  dUtrlbuUon  Out  of  this  too  came  the  historic  Supreme  Wi^an^and  Charles  WaiDy     ^^^^ 

S^the  Gld^n    Prot^tant)  Bible  In  the  pub-  Court  case  of  IfcColZum  v.  Board  of  Educa-  may   Observe,  I  enclose  RoU  Call  S   ac- 

?o  ichools  of  ^S^t  community.     Here.  too.  fion  which.  In  1M8.  laid  down  the  principle  count  of  the  party. 

no  child  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Bible,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Democrats  Outbowl  Bepttblican  Keglers 

and  during  the  UUgation  an  offer  of  com-  guarafitees  and  protects  the  secularlty  of  the         ,j^^  Bowling  Proprietors  of  America  put  on 

oromlse  was  made  to  allow  the  distribution  American  pubUc  school.     Were  It  not  for  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  parties  in  congressional  his- 

of  Catholic  and  Jewish  versions  of  the  Bible  century  of  struggle  on  the  part  o'^^  ^^I  tory  last  Wednesday  at  the  SUver  HlU  Lanes 

as  T^U.    The  offer  was  rejected  by  both  the  ollc   Church   and   the   Catholic   community  i^  Silver  HUl,  Md. 

church  and  the  JewUh  community,  and  the  neither  the  secular  public  school  nor  the  j      ,  hundred  congressional  people 

case  went  to  trial,  ultimately  resulUng  In  a  McCoUum  decision  would  have  been  possible.  ^^^^  on  hand  to  savor  a  most  handsome  and 

decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jer-  ^^^^^^^_^^  bountiful   buffet,   enjoy    cocktails   and   run 

sey  ruling  the  practice  of  Gideon  Bible  dls-  ^^""^^^"^"^^  wild  on  what  seemed  acres  of  bowling  lanes, 

trlbution  in  the  pubUc  schools  to  be  uncon-  The  Bowling  Pro^Mietors  left  no  detail  un- 

sUtutlonal  First  Annual  Congressional  Bowling  Party  done  in  their  zeal  to  entertain  the  Congress. 

THE  ncnoN  or  voluntariness  Unfortunately,  with  clvU  rights  debate  and 

^  ^  .....».,  ^„  ^n,,*T^T^r^  Other  commitments,  only  a  small  portion  of 

The  reason  the  Catholics  sued  to  remove  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  the  Congress  was  able  to  attend 

the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  even  where  ^r  Democrats  beat  the   Republicans   In  the 

their  chUdren  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  non-  MADTUA    W     rOIPriTUQ  main    tilt,    but   nobody    really   cared.     The 

participation  was  that  they  recognized  early         HUN.   MAKIflA   W.  URirri  1  HO  winners  were  the  fortunate  Congressmen  and 

that  this  prlvUege  did  not  in  reality  give  ^^  Michigan  staffers  as  weU  as  a  large  segment  of  the 

the  ChUdren  freedom  of  choice  and  that  the  „nTmF  op  REPRESENTATIVES  Press  who  enjoyed  the  warm  hospitality, 

claim  that  participation  was  voluntary  was         IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  i^  ^^   ^^^^^  J^^^   suitably   decorated   with 

ficUonal.    This  Is  the  argument  which  they  Wednesday.  April  29.  1964  large  signs  welcoming   Capitol  HlU,   and  a 

asserted  In  their  suits  and  which  won  ac-  nuTunsmrQ      TUTr    RnPnJcPr    fnr  beautiful  buffet  was  set  up  practically  the 

ceptance    by    a    number    of    State    supreme  Mrs.  0^'^^^™^-     J^^f  J^^^J' ^J^  whole  length  of  the  alleys, 

courts.     As  early  as  1890,  the  Supreme  Court  sCHne  years  now  the  DemocraUc  and  Re-         ,j^^  BowUng  Proprietors  hope  to  make  the 

of    WlK:onsln    accepted    thU    claim   In    the  publican  Congressmen  have  had  an  an-  congressional  BowUng  Party  an  annual  af- 

foUowlng   language:  nual  baseball  game.     Inasmuch  as  there  fair,  and  everyone  on  the  HlU  seems  to  be  for 

"When    •   •   •    a    small    minority    of    ttie  ^^  ^^  records  of  a  single  Congressman  it,  including  those  who  limped  to  wOTk.the 

pupUs  in  the  public  school  U  excluded,  for  x^ina  called  tO  the  major   leagues,   the  following  day  and  sat  propped  In  pillows, 
any   cause,   from   a  stated  school .  exercise,            ^ 

particularly   when  such  cause   Is  apparent  Ur.ii.xiKr  liv^n-vi 

hostility  to  the  Bible,  which  a  majority  of  Bowling  Ke^tLTs 

the  other  pupUs  have  been  taught  to  revere.  Democrats  versus  Republicans 

from  that  moment  the  excluded  pupil  loses 

caste  with  his  fellows,  and  Is  liable  to  be  n  leaders  on  each  team] 

regarded  with  aversion  and  subjected  to  re-  DemoerttU  Scratch    Handicap  Total 

nroach    and   Insult.     But   it   Is   a   sufficient  Representative  LucJen  N.  Nedti  (Michigan) '51  l*^        5"*"       ^12  }SI"  21? 

Sfutationofti^..gument«iattheprac.   «2p;^tsii- ^-^rS'^Je"!!! IS^^hu^tts):::::::--  ^--^    \^\r.l^ 

tlce  in  question  tends  to  destroy  the  equality     R^^J^Stivi  Ralph  a.  nardin*  (Idaho) — MS  160      25  -   »       170  168-339 

of  the  pupils  which  the  Constitution  seeks         *^  

to  establish  and  protect,  and  puts  a  portion  Total '.^^ 

of   them   to  serious   disadvantage   In   many     genator  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (Michigan) IM  180  SO  -  l«  166  166-332 

ways  with  respect  to  others.  Reprwenutlve  Charles  H.  Wilson  (California) - 126  144  42-20  168  164-  332 

Twenty  years  later.  In  1910,  the  Supreme     Reprwmtativ*  Hwold  M.  Rymn  (Michigan) m    M  ^-100  {^  164-  3M 

Court  of  nunou,  rejecting  a  contrary  con-     RepreesnUtlve  J.  Edward  Boush  (Indiana) 146  138  20-24  166  162-  328 

elusion   reached   In   Kentucky   and  Kansas,  Republicans  Scratch  Handicap          Total 

again    stressed    the    isolation    and    hoetUlty     Rcpieaentatlve  Ralph  F.  Beerman  (Nebraska) 154  154  16  -  16  170  170-  340 

faced  by  Catholic  children  who  are  ndml-     R«P«««t»ii'«  P«^  ^.J^^o  (New  York) loom  M  -  48  i«   ";  ^J 

naUy^JordedtheprlvUegeofnotpartlclpat-  ^^P^SS^.  RoT^H.ti^^C^Vi^)::::::::::::^^^^^^^^  ^ -^      mj^ 

Ing  in  Bible  reading  and  prayer  recitation  «>»»«»""•"  "                                                                                                                           

In  the  public  schools.     The  court  said:  Total '-^IS 

"The  Kentucky  and  Kansas  decisions  seem  i^  

to  consider  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 

complainants  were  not  compeUed  to  Join  in  Sneaker  McCormack  rather.  It  Is  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

the  exercises  as   affecting  the  question  In  *^^  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sehate 

some  way.    That  suggestion  seems  to  us  to               succeeding,   in   that   order,   after   the   Vice 

concede  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  In  error.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  President. 

The  exclusion  of  a  pupil  from  this  part  of  or  This  Is  not  only  an  Important  subject  for 

the  school  exercises  In  which  the  rest  of  the  UAM      I  AMCC    A     DITDIfT  study,  it  is  also  an  urgent  one  because  the 

school  Joins,  separates  him  from  his  fellows.  tlUFI.  JARlLd  A.   DUKIWL  natiire  of  the  Presidency  has  changed  to  the 

puts  him  In  a  class  by  himself,  deprives  him  ^^  itaasACHusxTTS  i>oint  where  competence  In  the  field  of  for- 

of  his  equality  with  the  other  pupils,  sub-  worrsu:  ow  BirpRicaFNTATrVES  e'S^  relations  Is  probably  the  most  Important 

Jects  him  to  a  religious  stigma,  and  places  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBiiJ!.wiAiivJ!^  professional  requirement  tor  the  Presidents 

him  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  school,  which  Wednesday,  April  29.  1964  responslbUiUes. 

the  law  never  contemplated.    All  this  Is  be-  rttrtcf      Mr  Sneaker  mav  I  take  Granted   all  this  and   the  fact  that  the 

cause  of  his  religious  belief.    If  the  Instruc-  Mr.  BURKE      Mr.  ^P^r.  may  1  wxe  ^^                ^^^  ^j  ^^^, 

tlon  or  exercise  U  such  that  certain  of  the  this  opportunity  to  caU  to  the  attention  ^eMlon    consonant    with    the    requirements 

pupils  must  be  excused  from  It  because  It  is  of  the  Members  of  the  House  an  excellent  ^j  ^^  Presidency  In  this  day  and  age,  the 

hostUe  to  their  or  their  parents'  religious  be-  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Bayonne  refiectlons  which  have  been  cast  upon  the 

lief,  then  such  Instruction  or  exercise  Is  sec-  TJnies,  Wednesday.  April  8.  1964.     It  Is  speaker    of   the   House,   John    McCormack, 

tartan  and  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  ^  ^^jj  written  editorial  and  sound  in  its  have   been   uncalled   for  and.    In   some   in- 

THS  coNSBauENCEs  OF  THi  CASE  refesoniiig.  stanccs,  downright  vicious. 

These  were  the  arguments  asserted  by  the  -j^g  editorial  f oUows :  John  McCoxmack  has  lt>een  a  Congressman 

Catholic    Church    and    Catholic    parents    In  SpxAxxa  McCobmack  'o'  36  years.     He  served  as  House  majority 

Stete  after  State  and  community  after  com-                                                            ^ leader  for  18  of  those  years.     He  has  served 

munlty.    In  some  SUtes  the  Catholic  objec-  Since  the  assassination  of  President  Ken-  j^onorably,  with  distinction  and  without  any 

tors  to  Bible  reading, and  prayer  recitation  nedy,   the  line  of  succession  ^  the  Pr«»-  jjiggg^^^ng  voice  from  the  House  as  to  his 

were  succesfuim  the  State  courts.    In  others,  ^^^^^^y  ,^"^°  Tj'^^iy  ^^^^  competence,  ethics,  or  dedlcaUon  to  country. 

Sf^e^th^eyTcitruTc^^S^^lir^e^rLT^^  ^S^  S^esrnt  "^^  ng^^lhl  "SlS  ^u^  He  iSl  afar  bett«  background  for  ^ePres- 

;;^e  aiSLSSge  muSS^ttoatel^in  the  the  death  or  disablement  of  the  President;  Idency  than  many  of  the  men  elected   to 
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ofltce  dmiag  this  oountry'* 


that  poimful 
hlatory. 
1116  llxie  at  I  mecetoo  abould  to  oluuigcd. 
of  ttM  dtiaage  liuMiid  not  «i- 


^/>n7  ?p 


tkU  til*  dawn]  nuUng  of  this  pubUe  Mrruit 
•adpiUrtOftw    Jo: 


neror  sought 

th«  tmpooMOa  Urn  which  an  within  a  hevt- 


b«st  of  being 
would  MTloud  r 
tUl  candidate 


thmst  upon  him.  No  «iie 
propoee  him  ae  a  Prealden- 
And  yet  hU  record  clearly 
ahows  that  IX  <  >Tenta  propelled  him  Into  the 
White  House,  there  would  to  no  cauee  for 
panic. 


Trade  Policy 


of  JohasoB  AdauoistratioB 


Kansag 
been  said  anc 


try  to  Kaunas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ^LLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KAWBAS 

IN  THK  HOU^E  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wedne  tday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  AVERY .  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  some- 
what Ironic  tl  At  the  trade  policy  of  this 
adminlstraUoi  i  la  adversely  alTecting  two 
of  the  moat  inportant  segments  of  the 
econ4my.  Much  has  already 
written  about  the  objec 


tlon  of  the  ac  ministration  to  any  legis- 


would  limit  beef  Imports. 
c<»itlnue8  to  suffer  from 


latlon  which 
This  Industry 
aureus  supply 
Further,  ho^  ^ever,  another  vital  Indus 
Is  similarly  distressed  and 


for  almost  idintical  reasons.    I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  oil  industry  in  our  State. 
You  will  recal ,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
was  no  attem  >t  made  to  provide  safe- 
guards to  the  ( iomestlc  oil  industry  when 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  was  passed 
back  in  1962.    Certain  Donocrats  were 
assured  that  I    they  did  not  support  an 
amendment  to  the  trade  bill,  the  admin- 
istration woulf  take  necessary  adminis- 
trative action  jto  place  some  reasonable 
limitation  on  uie  Importation  of  foreign 
crude  and  resii  iual  oil.    The  administra- 
tion did  make  rood  on  this  c(Mnmitment, 
for  the  sum  t  >tal  of  60  days.    Certain 
exempticms  we  -e  then  written  into  the  oil 
import  prograi  n.  and  Uie  Kansas  oil  in- 
dustry has  deteriorated  each  day  since. 
The  followlig  reprint  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  8,  1964.  clearly 
sets  out  the  p(  sition  of  the  oil  industry 
in  our  Nation,  md  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  1    Included  in  the  Racoiu). 
Further,  I  w  int  to  insert  in  the  Rbc- 
OED  a  resolutidn  adopted  by  the  inde- 
pendent oil  pr(  ducers  in  Oklahoma  City, 
(%Ia.,  on  Apr  I  6,  representing  Texas. 
CMcIahoma,  anc  Kansas. 
PrraoLKUic  Pn«  h — Moas  Smaix  Oil  Pikms 
Skll  Oxrr  as  C<  iicnrrrnoN  MotrMrs.  Prottts 
ajjTwa — Dam,  two    Coax   Rzbk.    Csuoe   Sag 
SqTTEXZK  INDXP  aroKSTB;  Big  Ck>NCZKNS  An 
BAon  To  BxTT-  -Jusncs  Dxpasticznt  Sttps 
n>     • 

(By  J  unes  C.  Tanner) 
In  recent  dayi  M.  H.  Roblneau.  president 
of  Frontier  Reining  CJo..  In  Denver,  has 
quietly  passed  tl  le  word  In  the  oU  Industry 
that  his  concern  with  an  annual  volume  of 
$44  million.  Is  u  >  f or  sale.  The  reason,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  E  oblneau:  'Tve  been  In  this 
business  40  yean  but  I've  got  to  to  realistic. 
It's  getting  mun  leroTis  for  the  independent 
refiner."    * 

In  deciding  to  i  eU  out.  Frontier  is  Joining  a 
growing  list  of  ndependent  oU  companies 
who  are  giving  u  »  the  struggle.    With  crude 


oU  prices  sagging,  production  costs  climbing, 
and  major  companies  intensifying  their  flght 
for  customers,  the  aqueese  on  many  smaller 
oU  companies  has  become  too  much  to  with- 
stand. "Many  independents  are  operaUng  in 
the  red — those  making  a  profit,  like  ourselves, 
are  an  exception."  notes  lii.  Roblneau.  In 
the  past  3  years,  oil  company  mergers  have 
TWO.  at  a  $1  billion  annual  clip  (based  on 
selling  prices)  and  many  Industry  offlcials 
look  for  the  figure  to  go  even  higher  this 
year. 

In  most  cases  the  independents  are  having 
little  trouble  finding  buyers.  For  some  of  the 
same  reasons  that  the  Independents  feel  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  business,  fully  Integrated 
major  oil  companies  are  ready  to  take  them 
aboard.  Rising  real  estate  and  construction 
costs,  for  example,  often  make  a  merger  or 
purchase  of  a  smaller  company  a  less  expen- 
sive way  for  a  big  firm  to  establish  a  strong 
regional  marketing  setup  than  to  go  out  and 
build  their  own  chain  of  stations. 

EXPLORATIOK    COSTS    SOAR 

The  same  holds  true  of  finding  crude  oil. 
Exploration  costs  have  soared  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  major  firms  often  regard  acquisi- 
tion of  Independents  as  a  cheaper  way  to  get 
oil  than  by  hunting  for  it  themselves.  The 
steep  rise  in  drUllng  costs  points  up  what 
firms  face  in  oU  exploration.  Last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  trade  publication  Petroleum 
Engineer,  the  average  deep  oil  well  cost  »896.- 
984  to  drill,  a  e-percent  Increase  from  1962 
and  27  percent  above  the  $550,000  average  of 
1953.  Yet.  only  one  in  nine  expensive  wild- 
cat wells  ever  strikes  oil. 

Mergers  are  increasing  in  many  industries, 
of  course,  largely  reflecting  company  efforte 
to  diversify.  But  the  trend  seems  more  pro- 
noimced  In  the  oil  industry  and  can  general- 
ly be  traced  to  a  different  reason:  A  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

"Since  1957  the  prices  which  the  company 
can  obtain  from  its  domestic  oil  have  de- 
clined approximately  6.5  percent  while  op- 
erating costs  have  increased  approximately  20 
percent,"  says  Lawrence  8.  Reed,  president 
of  Houston-based  Texas  Gulf  Producing  Co. 
The  company's  stockholders  this  month  will 
vote  on  a  proposal  to  sell  Its  assets  to  Sin- 
clair Oil  Corp.  Directors  of  Texas  Gulf,  big 
Independent  with  interests  in  Libyan  and 
Peruvian  operations  and  with  large  UjS.  re- 
serves of  oil  and  natural  gas,  decided  to 
recommend  sale  of  the  company  for  $250 
mlUlon  rather  than  continue  the  "increas- 
ingly costly  and  discouraging"  search  for  oU 
and  gas. 

"For  many,  it's  become  more  profitable  to 
sell  than  to  continue  in  business,"  comments 
Minor  S.  Jameson,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presl- 
dent  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tlon  of  America.  Though  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  low  production  allowables  by  Stetes 
and  declining  rates  of  return  are  the  im- 
mediate factors  bringing  the  sellouts.  Mr 
Jameson  says  the  independent  oilman's  woes 
are  more  basic.  The  growing  worldwide  sur- 
plus of  petroleum,  a  slackening  in  the  rate 
of  growth  In  UJS.  oil  consumption,  an  up- 
heaval in  gasoline  marketing  policies  and  the 
"Increasing  intrusion"  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
industry  are  at  the  root  of  the  oil  merger 
trend,  he  declares. 

A   DROP    m    MEMBERSHIP 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  such-con- 
solldatlons.  the  Texas  Independent  Produc- 
ers Sc  Royalty  Owners  Association  reports 
the  number  of  olhnen  in  the  State  has 
dropped  to  6,200  from  6,600  in  the  past  5 
years.  "Bven  more  significant  Is  the  growing 
niuntor  of  c^>erators  who  have  pulled  in  their 
horns  on  drUllng  and  exploration  but  are 
not  yet  on  the  dropout  list,"  adds  an  asso- 
ciation official. 

The  merger  trend  hasn't  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  offlcUls.  The  Justice 
Department,  in  fact,  currently  is  trying  to 


break  up  one  combination — the  $385  mil- 
lion sale  of  assets  of  Honolulu  Oil  Co.  to 
Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.  and  Tide- 
water Oil  Co. 

Now  in  Federal  court  in  San  Francisco, 
the  case  is  being  watched  closely  by  much  of 
the  Industry  because  of  pretrial  remarks 
made  by  Government  attorneys.  "What  we 
•  •  •  propose  to  show."  said  the  attorneys 
in  a  brief,  "Is  that  the  acquisition  is  part  of 
a  trend  which,  if  not  stopped,  threatens  an 
imdue  restriction  in  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent producers  and  Independent  refiners 
by  concentrating  ownership  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  the  hands  of  20  or  so  large  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  •   •  •." 

Oilmen  dont  dispute  the  trend  though 
they  dispute  Justice  Department  conclu- 
sions that  it  may  be  unduly  restrictive  on 
the  Independents.  Sellouts  will  continue 
to  climb,  says  one  oil  company  executive 
adding:  "The  only  limiting  factors  are  the 
Justice  TJepartment — and  the  supply." 

OLD    BREAKUP    PLATS    A   PART 

Ironically,  much  of  the  motivation  for  to- 
day's consolidations  on  the  marketing  side 
dates  back  to  the  Government-enforced  dis- 
solution of  the  old  Standard  Oil  combine  a 
half  century  ago.     It  left  some  powerful  oU 

companies    with    only   regional    markets a 

pattern  they  are  trying  to  break.  And,  many 
have  found,  a  quick,  painless  way  to  market 
their  brands  cowt  to  coast  is  by  acquisition. 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  California  chose  this 
way  to  break  into  five  Southeastern  States 
formerly  outside  its  marketing  area,  with 
the  1961  acquisition  for  $170  million  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  Kentucky. 

Now,  HiunWe  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  chief 
domestic  subsidiary  of  Standard  OU  Co. 
(N.J.)  is  following  the  same  rottte  by  pro- 
posing to  buy  the  west  coast  refining  and 
marketing  faculties  of  Tidewater  OU  for  $329 
million.  Humble  3  years  ago  began  an  effort 
to  push  into  the  Far  West  by  buUding  its  own 

staUons.     It  so  far  has  800  In  this  region 

250  of  them  in  California.  With  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Tidewater  faclUtles,  Hmnble 
woiild  pick  up  3,900  additional  stations, 
bringing  its  U.S.  total  to  about  34,000. 

"It's  hard  to  Justify  any  big  advertising 
program  in  an  area  unless  you've  got  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  market,"  says  one  oU  Indiu- 
try  executive,  putting  his  finger  on  the  major 
problem  of  trying  to  enter  a  market  by  build- 
ing up  from  scratch.  With  the  purchase  of 
the  'ndewater  facUlUee.  "Humble  wUl  become 
a  big  factor  on  the  west  coast  in  one  fell 
swoop,"  notes  a  competitor.  "It  would  have 
taken  years  to  do  it  any  other  way." 

WANT   MORE    CRUSE 

In  today's  fiercely  competitive  atmosphere. 
oU  companies  want  not  only  to  have  their 
own  outlets  for  their  refinery  production  but 
also  to  be  self-sufficient  in  crude  oU  sup- 
plies. Many  Integrated  oU  companies  are 
deficit  refiners:  that  is.  they  process  more 
crude  oil  than  they  are  able  to  produce  and 
have  to  buy  much  of  the  crude  from  Inde- 
pendent producers. 

B.  L.  Stelnlger.  chairman  of  Sinclair  Oil. 
says  that  purchase  of  Texas  Gulf  Produclng's 
vast  oU  reserves  wUl  help  "to  enable  the 
company  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms 
with  competitors  now  more  favorably  situ- 
ated." Following  the  Texas  Gulf  acquisition, 
Sinclair  will  be  able  to  produce  about  half  of 
its  refinery  requirements  compared  with 
about  43  percent  now,  says  Mr.  Stelnlger. 

Just  getting  100  percent  of  theh-  crude  oU 
needs  now  is  not  enough  for  many  com- 
panles.  one  oil  executive  contends.  "Most 
would  like  to  have  double  the  reserves  they 
need  now,  as  a  fioor  for  future  growth,"  he 
says.  "That's  why  everybody  has  been  try- 
ing to  make  a  deal  with  Superior  OU  Co. 

Suparior  U  one  of  the  few  Independent 
domestic  produoers  large  enough  to  go 
abroad  In  the  search  for  oil.  But  for  some 
time  it  has  been  unable  to  find  markets  for 
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aU  its  foreign  petroleum  and  in  late  January 
plans  were  announced  to  s^l  its  Venezuelan 
sutoldlary  to  Teaaco,  Inc.,  which  has  exten- 
sive refinery  facilities,  for  abont-$125  mUUon. 

Much  of  the  glow  of  foreign  crude  Is  to- 
glnnlng  to  rub  off  as  market  competition 
worsens  and  governments  abroad  get  more 
fickle  about  such  matters  as  oil  royalties. 
This  has  played  a  role  in  intensifying  inter- 
est in  obtaining  more  U.S.  crude  as  insur- 
ance in  case  oversea  supplies  are  cut  off. 

Not  all  the  sell-outs,  of  course,  can  to 
blamed  on  a  sag  In  profits  by  Independents. 
Many  Independent  companies  do  well  despite 
Industry  problems — often  because  they  have 
themselves  pursued  an  active  policy  in  ac- 
quiring smaller  firms.  But  the  fierce  bidding 
for  prc^MTties  often  pushes  the  price  high 
enough  to  make  a  sell-out  more  attractive 
than  continuing  in  business.  Shell  Oil  Co., 
which  has  been  wanting  to  expand  in  the 
Southeast,  last  month  bought  the  refining 
and  marketing  properties  of  El  Paso  Natural 
Oas  Products  (k>.,  a  sutoldlary  of  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  for  $37  mlUion.  though 
E3  Paso  by  no  means  was  a  poverty  case.  Its 
1968  net  income,  according  to  W.  S.  Noel, 
president,  varied  little  from  t^e  $3,563,283 
earned  In  1962.  "We  thought  it  was  a  good 
sale  for  us  to  make."  he  says. 

Oilmen  Reject  SHtrroowN 

Oklahoma  Citt. — Inependent  oU  produc- 
ers from  Kansas  proposed  that  wells  in  Kan- 
sas. Oklahoma,  and  Texas  to  closed  to  pro- 
test a  decUne  in  crude  oil  prices.  But  in- 
dependents from.  Oklahoma  and  Texas  yes- 
terday declined  to  go  along  with  the  sugges- 
tion. , 

The  Kans&s  Independent  OU  &  Oas  As- 
sociation called  a  meeting  of  Independents 
from  the  three  States  after  several  major 
buyers  of  Kansas  crude  recently  reduced  the 
top  price  by  6  cents  a  barrel  to  $3.  Crude 
prices  In  most  of  Oklahoma  were  cut  by 
the  same  amount  last  year. 

George  Brace,  president  of  the  Kansas 
group,  told  Texas  and  Oklahoma  producers 
that  to  would  "almost  gamble  that  a  10-day 
shutdown  woiUd  restore  the  price."  But 
representatives  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  pro- 
ducer associations  said  they  didn't  tolleve 
their  State  laws  would  permit  a  weU  shut- 
down. Bruce  Street,  president  of  the  Texas 
Independent  Producers  &  Royalty  Owners 
Association,  added  that  he  "doubted  it  would 
to  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  producers  to 
do  this." 

L.  S.  Youngblood,  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa Independent  Petroleum  Association, 
blamed  rising  oil  Imports  for  the  price  ero- 
sion, and  representatives  of  the  three  groups 
agreed  to  push  for  a  Federal  study  of  oU 
imports  and  their  Influence  on  dcanestlc 
crude  prices.  The  groups  also  voted  to  ask 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  to  review  offshore 
leasing  of  oU  development  rights  and  to  con- 
sider bringing  offshore  oil  production  under 
market  denuuid  proration  systems  practiced 
by  some  States. 

Aboirt  120,(X)0  barrels  of  Kansas'  306,000 
barrels  daUy  crude  production  and  two- 
thirds  of  Oklahoma's  645,000  barrels  dally 
production  are  currently  under  the  $3  post- 
tog. 

Resolcttion 
Resolved  {in  a  spontaneous  and  unprece- 
dented emergency  meeting  held  in  Oklahoma 
City  the  6th  day  of  April  1964,  attended  by 
eight  oil  associations  from  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Kansas,  being  TIPRO.  OlPA,  KIOGA, 
EKOGA,  NTOGA,  PPRO,  Permian  Basin,  and 
WCTOGA  representing  some  15,000  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  and  royalty  owners). 
That  steps  be  taken  immediately  by  a  group 
in  each  State  to  go  to  their  Governors  and 
their  respective  regiUatory  agency  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Governors  and  the  respective  State  regula- 
tory agencies  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 


sas to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  constant 
decrease  in  the  price  of  crude  oU  to  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  and  the  waste  resulting 
therefrom  and  tto  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy  of  each  State:  Therefore  to  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  urged  to  call  for  an  immediate  review  of 
Federal  U.8.  oU  policy,  Including  the  man- 
datory oU  imports  program,  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  appropriate  action  needed  to 
secure  recognized  security  and  economic  ob- 
jectives cited  in  the  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  importuned  to 
direct  a  meantogful  enforcement  of  oil  im- 
port limitations  to  keeping  with  the  yard- 
sticks set  forth  to  the  defense  amendment 
to  the  trade  act,  tocludtog  removal  of  eco- 
nomic advantages  accrutog  to  foreign  oU 
Imported  here;   and  to  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary,  through  the 
National  Petroleum  Coimcil  or  otherwise, 
conduct  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
relatively  depressed  'condition  of  nontote- 
grated  todependent  producers  In  contrast 
with  leadtog  toternational  companies;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tto  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  urged  to  review  offshore  leasing  and  de- 
velopment policies  to  the  end  that  produc- 
tion from  this  source  shall  share  in  market 
demand  proration;  and  to  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  lYade  Com- 
mission to  petitioned  to  include  todependent 
producers  to  a  trade  practices  conference 
to  explore  the  possibUity  of  a  Trade  Practice 
Code  on  oU  product  pricing. 


The  Carreat  That  Gets  Lost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF  KEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Ck}mpass,  a  publication  of  the 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  carried  a  very  in- 
formative article  entitled  "The  Curr^it 
That  Gets  Lost."  The  article  is  a  clearly 
written  description  of  a  most  interest- 
ing natural  phenomenon  and  a  fine  trib- 
ute to  American  oceanographers. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  "The  Cur- 
rent That  Gets  Lost"  belongs  to  the 
noted  explorer  and  ethnologist,  Comdr. 
Wendell  Phillips  Dodge.  Commander 
Dodge  has  devoted  most  of  his  80  years 
to  exploring  the  earth  and  studying  its 
people.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  piece  of  his  handiwork  moat 
enjoyable. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Cukbent  That  Gets  Lost — A  Subsustace 

Equatokial   S'muic   That  Starts   in   the 

WssTEaN  PAcinc  and  Ends  Abruptly  at 

THE  GalApagos  Islands 

Some  la  years  ago  a  major  underwater  c\u-> 
rent  was  discovered  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  that 
every  now  and  then  gets  lost.  The  big  ques- 
tions are:  Where  does  it  go?  And  how  did 
It  remain  undiscovered  for  so  long? 

Most  other  major  currents  in  the  central 
Pacific  have  toen  charted  for  a  hundred 
years,  some  even  longer.  But  these  are  sur- 
face currents  easily  detected  and  measured 
by  ship-drift  observations.  Obviously,  it's 
impossible  to  find  a  submerged  fiow  by  this 
usual  method. 

The  first  hint  of  something  most  unusual 
in  the  way  of  Pacific  currents  did  not  come 
until  1961.    Even  then  it  was  by  accident. 


At  the  time,  a  research  ship  of  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  on  a  fishing  expedition 
in  the  central  Pacific  encountered '  a  sur- 
prising ptonomenon.  As  the  ship  drifted 
westward  with  the  South  Equatorial  Current, 
gear  at  the  end  of  long  fishing  lines,  some 
50  meters  down,  was  pulled  rapidly  to  the 
east. 

Investigations  during  the  next  10  years 
established  tto  existence  of  a  Pacific  Equa- 
torial Undercurrent.  The  first  oceanographer 
to  study  this  luiusual  stream  was  the  late 
Townsend  CromweU,  for  whom  it's  been 
named.  Long  and  fast  and  remarkably  thin, 
it's  about  1,600  times  as  wide  as  it  is  deep. 
Measurements  also  todlcate  it's  at  least  3.500 
miles  long. 

Runntog  eastward  Just  tolow  the  surface, 
it  Is  sharply  tounded  by  the  generally  west- 
ward-moving currents  around  It.  Present 
theory  does  not  explato  these  characteristics 
or  even  why  such  a  current  should  exist  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  provided  by 
Prof.  John  A.  Knauss,  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Graduate  School  of  Oceanog- 
raphy, and  the  Narragansett  Marine  Labora- 
tory at  Kingston,  RJ.  He  says  that  in 
the  open  ocean,  away  from  shoals  or  land 
masses,  the  water  at  any  level  moves  In  re- 
sponse to  two  forces:  hcH-lzontal  pressiu-e  and 
the  so-called  Coriolis  force.  Dr.  F.  G.  Walton 
Smith  and  Dr.  Henry  Chapln,  to  their  out- 
standing book,  "The  Ocean  River — The  Story 
of  tto  Gulf  Stream"  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1952)  set  forth:  "Physics 
provided  the  thermometer,  engineering  the 
vessels  and  mathematics  the  luiderstandlng 
of  the  Coriolis  force,  aU  of  which  have  helped 
buUd  oceanography  as  a  scientific  tefimwork 
in  the  service  of  mankind." 

But,  as  one  not  so  scientifically  minded  to 
another.  Just  what  is  the  Coriolis?  Accord- 
ing to  Raplace,  who  explatoed  it  mathe- 
matically back  to  1776,  it's  the  mysterious 
force  that  pulls  wtod  and  water  toto  a  clock- 
wise  spto  to  tto  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
counterclockwise  south  of  the  Equator.  His 
theorem  was  not  i^iplied  to  the  ocean,  how- 
ever, untU  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Its  effect  was  noted  by  another  all-time 
great  among  scientists,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. He  wrote  to  1894,  "Considering  the 
velocity  of  the  tiuid  elements  which,  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  to  consequence  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  is  different,  one  should  to  tempted 
to  thtok  t])at  every  current  from  south  to 
north  ought  to  have  at  the  same  time  a  tend- 
ency to  tto  east  and  vice  versa,  a  current  from 
north  to  south  a  tendency  to  the  west." 
Stoce  tton,  this  l&5-year-old  fact  has  been 
p<oven  many  times  by  oceanographers  study- 
ing ocean  currents.  Indeed,  von  Humboldt 
gave  oceanography  a  big  boost  by  applytog 
physics  to  this  tocreasingly  important 
science. 

Writing  about  the  Cromwell  Current  in 
Scientific  American  recently,  Professor 
Knauss  stated,  "Because  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  water  c\irrents  do  not  flow  directly 
between  potots  of  higher  and  lower  pressure. 
They  are  deflected  with  respect  to  the  spin- 
ning ocean  floor  toneath  to  the  right  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  to  the  left  In  the 
southern  hemisphere.  •  •  • 

"At  the  equator  the  earth's  surface  does 
not  twist  and  the  Coriolis  force  is  zero.  An 
observer  suspended  above  the  equator  would 
see  the  ground  tolow  him  moving  in  a 
straight  itoe,  not  turning  like  a  merry-go- 
round.  Hence  the  geostn^hlc  (the  Influence 
of  gravity  to  determining  direction)  equa- 
tion no  longer  appUes." 

With  tto  earth  tolng  mUlions  of  years  old. 
one  wonders  how  any  ocean  cturent  could 
get  lost  and  not  to  found  tmtll  a  mere  dozen 
years  ago.  It  does  seem  strange.  But,  tton. 
there's  the  old  saying  that  "truth  Is  stranger 
than  flctlon." 

Returning  to  the  VS.  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  the  story  conttoues.  In  the  summer 
of  1962,  another  such  expedition  was  dis- 
patched  to   Investigate    currents    along    the 
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Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  posed  U  where 
the  water  goea.  says  Professor  Knauss.  He 
asks.  Is  It  lost  to  the  sides  as  the  current 
moves  downstream?  "The  current  must  be 
deflected  either  north  or  south  of  the  Equator 
by  Isabella  Island.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Cromwell  Current  surfaces  at  times.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  near  the  Oal4pagos. 
Possibly  Isabella  Island  provides  an  effective 
block  to  further  passage  of  the  water  and 
makes  the  ciirrent  structure  unstable. 

"Many  questions  are  posed.  TTpwelllng  at 
the  Equator  needs  to  be  reexamined  In  light 
of  the  Cromwell  Current.  All  the  hydro- 
graphic  data  suggest  that  there  is  strong  ver- 
tical mixing  along  the  Equator." 

Is  the  Croihwell  Current  Jvist  an  Interesting 
phenomenon  or  does  man  stand  to  gain  from 
greater  knowledge  of  Its  effects?  At  the  mo- 
ment, laymen  don't  know,  don't  understand 
To  scientists,  however,  the  poesibllities  are 
vast.  The  fishing  trades  for  example,  could 
benefit  Immeasurably.  Supipoee  the  Crom- 
well Current  subsequently  proves  to  be  a  fac- 
tor with  tiuia  schooling.  Tuna  clippers  from 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  presently  ranging 
to  the  Gal&pagos  Islands  and  beyond  could 
save  many  hours  of  steaming  If  they  knew. 
This  is  just  one  possible  benefit.  There  are 
and  will  be  many  more. 

Studies  will  more  than  likely  continue 
The  Instruments  that  will  be  employed  are 
ingenious  to  say  the  least.  Bottom  current 
detectors,  Nansen  bottles.  Sonar,  bathy- 
thermographs and  a  rig  of  compass,  ping- 
pong  ball  and  camera,  plus  many  more  still 
not  devised  will  unlock  valuable  secrets  one 
by  one.  Once  solved,  these  secrets  can  only 
do  one  thing — pay  big  dividends  in  man's 
fight  for  survival.  Indeed,  the  world's  oceans 
are  due  for  more  and  more  study  by  the  very 
special  breed  of  men  called  oceanographers. 


The  Significance  of  Bobby  Baker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1964 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Greene  County  (Mo.)  Medical  So- 
ciety Bulletin  has  written  a  perceptive 
editorial  on  the  fuller  meaning  and  im- 
plications of  the  Bobby  Baker  investiga- 
tion in  Washington. 

The  existence  of  two  standards  of  con- 
duct, one  for  the  private  citizen  and  one 
for  the  Grovemment  official,  cannot  be 
justified.  Yet  the  "whitewash"  that  has 
been  applied  to  this  investigation  clearly 
shows  that  such  a  double  standard  not 
only  exists  but  is  condoned  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Who  doubts  that  if  a 
steel  company  executive  or  any  other 
private  businessman  were  suspected  of 
similar  wrongdoing,  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  not  fail  to  call  a  single  wit- 
ness who  might  shed  light  on  the 
charges?  But  because  a  Government 
official  high  in  the  councils  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  involved,  the  selection  of 
witnesses  was  affected  with  the  discre- 
tion of  a  barefoot  baby  walking  through 
a  field  of  broken  glass. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Thx  SiCNincANCx  or  Bobby   Baker 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  Bobby  Baker 
Is  nothing  more  than  another  extortionist 
who  practiced  his  art  in  govenunent  rather 


than  In  the  luiderworld.  His  Importance  is 
far  greater  than  tha  dlsoovsry  oX  a  chet^) 
crocA,  however,  for  Bobby  Baker  has  made  of 
himself  a  sjrmbol  of  high  dealing  and  lew 
dealing,  evidently  oondoned  In  official  circles 
which  oould  never  hava  tolerated  Mm  with- 
out, at  the  aame  time,  besmirching  them- 
selves. It  Is  probable.  If  ths  career  ol  Bobby 
Baker  were  ever  thoroughly  lnveatig.ited, 
that  its  ramifications  would  reveal  the  most 
sordid  mess  of  socially  accepted  dishonesty 
since  the  Teapot  £>ome  scandal  more  than  a 
generation  ago. 

The  Important  thing  Is  not  that  Bobby 
Baker  existed;  it  is  that  It  was  possible  for 
him  to  exist.  Many  of  his  dealings  were  not 
secretive.  Some  were  practiced  quite  openly 
and  apparently  In  the  full  knowledge  of 
thoee  in  high  places  of  Government.  Bobby 
Balcer.  therefore,  is  a  sad  symbol  at  decay. 

Those  who  are  to  blame  with,  and  for. 
Bobby  Baker  should  b«  exposed  and  pun- 
ished, but  this  will  never  occinr.  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  Nation,  the  matter  of  right 
and  wrong  wUl  be  lost  somewhere  in  the 
welter  of  party  politics  and  so  there  will 
be  a  token  wrist  slapping  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  i.t.  If  Bobby  Baker's  head  were 
to  roll,  too  many  others  would  roll  also. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  see  a  letter 
from  Senator  B.  EvaacTT  Jokoan,  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  therefore  the  person  In  charge  of 
the  Baker  investigation.  His  letter  was  la 
answer  to  one  vuglng  that  the  Baker  matter 
be  pursued  to  a  forthright  and  honest  con- 
clufilon.  An  interesting  paragraph  from  that 
letter  stated,  "I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I 
will  continue  to  conduct  this  inveetlgation 
in  the  most  honest  and  forthright  manner 
I  know  how,  and.  In  every  case  where  our 
committee  Investigators  have  turned  up 
business  transactions  betwera  Mr.  Baker  and 
other  persons,  such  transactions  have  been 
or  will  be  presented  to  the  oonunlttee."  Has 
this  been  the  case?  Was  there  not  outright 
refusal  to  call  some  key  people  who  may 
have  oome  forth  with  very  embarrassing 
testimony?  Also,  Senator  Joboam's  letter 
presented  only  one  suggestion,  "We  hope  to 
make  some  definite  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  whereby  new  rules  and  regiilations 
wUl  be  enacted  to  restrict  outside  financial 
activities  of  Senate  officials  and  employees. " 
Have  there  beea  no  rules  before?  We  are 
less  interested  In  seeing  new  rules  made 
than  in  seeing  old  ones  InvcAed. 

This  Is,  Indeed,  a  sorry  mess  and  It  is  all 
the  more  sorry  because  it  lends  credence  to 
the  idea  that  there  exists  two  sets  of  stand- 
ards: one  for  the  cltlsens  and  one  f^r  the 
GovemmMit  official.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing 
which  leculs  our  people  to  conclude  that 
graft,  greed,  and  expediency  are  the  prime 
moving  farces  In  tbe  Government  of  today's 
United  States  of  America.  Whitewn.-^hlng  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  will  give  Irreparable  sup- 
port to  that  belief. 

If  we  are  to  restore  confidence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  Members  of  Congress  must 
make  it  clear  that  we  have  one  set  of  laws 
which  apply  to  all  people. 


Address  of  Charles  J.  Maccia,  National 
Commander,  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  April  25.  1964.  a  testimonial 
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banquet  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.y.,  in  my  congressional  district,  hon- 
oring Mrs.  Josephine  DeCrescente,  Na- 
tional Auxiliary  President,  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Inc.  Mrs.  DeCrescente,  a  constituent  of 
mine  frmn  Mechanicvllle,  N.T.,  is  one  oi 
our  outstanding  leaders  In  the  Add  of 
veterans  affairs  and  her  dedicated  efforts 
on  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  served 
honorably  In  the  armed  services  of  this 
country  is  well  known  and  well  respected. 
As  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  DeCrescente,  nearly 
700  people  attended  this  testimonial  din- 
ner In  her  honor  and  to  congratulate 
her  upon  her  record  and  achievonent  as 
National  Auxiliary  President  of  the  Ital- 
ian American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRBSsioNAL  RECORD,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  address  given  at  this  banquet 
by  Charles  J.  Maccia.  Nationsd  Com- 
mander. Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.  Commander 
liaccia's  speech  is  dedicated  briefly  to  re- 
viewing the  aims  and  objectives  and  the 
thinking  in  general  of  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  who  have  served  hon- 
orably In  World  War  I,  World  War  H  and 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Commander  Maccia's  address  follows : 
Asoasss    OP    Chaslxs    J.    Maccia,    National 

OomcANDn,  Italian  Ambucan  Wa»  Vet- 

XKANS   or  THE   UNrRD    STATES,    INC. 

As  your  national  conunander,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  with  you  the  alms  and 
objactlves  of  this  great  organlzsatlon  we  all 
love  so  dearly. 

Too  frequently,  veterans  groups  express 
their  goals  solely  on  the  basis  of  such  terms 
as  patriotism,  love  of  country,  preservation 
of  military  strength  and  vigilance  against  oiu* 
enemies  both  from  within  and  outside  of  o.ur 
Nation. 

Naturally,  we  stand  for  all  of  these  things, 
for  they  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  so- 
ciety In  this  troubled  and  dangerous  world. 
We  recognize  that  without  our  steadfast 
dedication  to  these  precepts  we  could  not 
continue  to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
But  all  too  often,  these  precepts  and  our 
dedication  to  them  are  employed  as  a  cure-all 
for  the  many  and  varied  problems  that  con- 
front our  Nation.  I  say  to  you.  that  hlgh- 
soxindlng  phrases  and  platitudes  are  not 
enough.  If  we,  the  members  of  the  Italian 
American  Wax  Veterans,  are  to  exert  a  more 
forceful  voice  In  the  affairs  and  destiny  of 
our  country,  then  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
prepare  and  advocate  a  more  specific  and 
detailed  program  for  the  guidance  of  all 
Americans. 

First.  I  would  like  to  outline  our  alms 
insofar  as  they  pertain  to  our  own  veterans 
organization.  For  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion, we  can  refer  to  them  as  our  internal 
alnSs  and  objectives. 

We  virge  the  Congress  of  thfe  United  States 
to  lss\ie  to  us  a  national  charter.  If  we  are 
to  grow  and  prosper,  it  Is  Indispensable  that 
we  be  allowed  to  conduct  oiu-  affairs  under 
the  mantle  of  a  charter  issued  by  Congress. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  haiH)y'to  report  that 
to  date  five  States  have  adopted  resolutions 
memorializing  Congress  to  grant  us  national 
incorporation.  The  most  recent  State  legls- 
lat\ire  to  pass  such  a  resolution  was  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  on  March  33,  1964.  I  wish  to  pub- 
licly express  our  heartfelt  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  State  Assemblyman  Anthony 
'Savarese,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  his  untiring 
efforts  In  our  l>ehalf.  In  addition  to  New 
York,  the  following  States  liave  also  adopted 
a  similar  resolution:  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,    Massachusetts,    and    Pennsylvania. 


This  trend  is  most  iieartwarmlng  and  augurs 
weU  for  our  or^miaatlon. 

We  also  tiTge  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  issue  to  us  the  neces- 
sary aoereditatlon  so  that  we  may  offlclally 
represent  veterans  In  the  presentation  and 
prosecution  Oif  their  claims  before  this 
agency.  Many  other  veterans  groups  now 
have  this  privUcge  and  there  Is  no  sound 
reason  why  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans should  be  denied  such  accreditation. 
Sound  reason  and  logic  dictates  that  we  are 
beet  suited  to  represent  our  own  members 
Ijefore  tbe  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  addition,  we  request  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  national  conventions  be  printed 
as  a  House  docxunent.  It  requires  no  docu- 
mentation by  me  to  establish  our  right  to 
this  privilege. 

In  keeping  with  the  use  and  custom  pre- 
vaUing  with  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
we  ask  that  we  be  accorded  the  xise  of  rifles 
for  ceremonial  and  funeral  uses. 

We  advocate  the  formation  of  a  commis- 
sion, either  under  the  auspices  of  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  our  Government, 
to  make  a  study  in  depth  of  the  structure 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  gov- 
ernmental agency  has  grown  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions, having  at  its  disposal  great  power 
and  financial  reeources.  We  believe  the  time 
has  oome  for  the  introduction  of  new,  effec- 
tive and  economical  procedures  for  the 
jaaper  discharge  of  the  service  It  renders  to 
veterans.  The  need  for  sound  fiscal  policlee 
are  In  demand  today  for  every  branch  of 
government.  Perhaps  it  might  be  wise  for 
the  VB.  Senate  to  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  siipervlse  and 
oversee  the  functions  of  this  agency. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  topic  of  our  aims 
with  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  all  too 
often  veterans  groups  seem  to  consider  them-, 
selves  separate  and  apart  from  the  domestic 
Issues  that  face  our  Nation.  You  might  al- 
most call  It  a  detachment.  Unfortunately, 
veterans  concentrate  their  vast  talents  and 
efforts  into  two  main  channels — veterans 
affairs  and  foreign  policy. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  and  must 
not  divorce  ourselves  from  the  great  and 
pressing  Issues  that  face  our  land  on  the 
domestic  front.  To  Ignore  them  or  to  deal 
lightly  with  them  Is  to  shirk  our  reeponsl- 
blllties  as  citizens  and  veterans. 

Right  now  before  our  Nation  are  the  great 
Issues  of  poverty,  civil  rights,  school  Integra- 
tion, bible  reading  In  schools  and  many 
others. 

Where  do  we  stand  on  these  momentous 
issues?  I  am  fully  cognizant  that  these  cur- 
rent problems  do  not  lend  themselves  to  easy 
solution.  With  regard  to  the  issue  of  clvU 
rights  and  school  integration,  our  fellow 
Americans  are  divided.  These  are  moral 
questions.  It  Is  regrettable  that  passions 
have  been  inflamed  and  that  extremists  have 
added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Under  the  circumstances,  what  can  we 
do?  There  Is  one  thing  that  stands  out 
clearly  that  we  must  do.  We  must  discuss, 
and  If  need  be,  debate  this  issue.  We  must 
discuss  these  Issues  dispassionately  and  ob- 
jectively. Even  more  than  that,  we  must 
bring  to  bear  on  these  moral  issues  good  will, 
charity  and  logic. 

Ptankly,  my  own  suggestion — (and  some 
may  believe  this  to  be  an  oversimplification) 
is  that  we  as  citisenB  of  this  great  land  apply 
to  ttiese  troublesome  issues  the  teachings  of 
our  respective  religions. 

Whether  an  American  be  a  cairiBtian  or 
Jew,  whether  we  follow  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  we  cannot  go  astray  if  we  truth- 
fully follow  the  great  and  everlsstlng  truths 
oC  these  reUglons.  Men  of  good  will  and 
pure  heart  will  find  a  way. 

tnaless  we  find  the  path  to  internal  peace, 
unity,  and  tranquility  we  shall  not  long  re- 


main the  leader  of  the  freedom -lo\lng  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  veterans'  organiza- 
tions can  perform  no  better  service  to  their 
Nation  than  to  honestly  grapple  with  ovir 
current  domestic  problems.  We  must,  as 
veterans  give  our  Nation  leadership  In  all 
fields  of  social  Intercourse. 

Come,  let  ub  Join  hands  In  this  great  cru- 
sade of  the  20th  century. 


The  Polish  Constihitioii  of  1791— Witness 
to  die  Potish  Tradition  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  21.1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  participate  In  the  com- 
memoration of  the  173d  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution,  and  I  join  with  my 
other  colleagues  in  a  salute  to  this  brave 
and  freedom-loving  nation. 

Poland  is  a  nation  with  a  tragic  yet 
inspiring  history.  "Truth  crushed  to 
earth  shall  rise  again."  says  the  poet, 
and  so  it  has  been  with  Poland.  From 
her  zenith  as  a  great  state  in  the  ICth 
and  17th  centuries,  when  her  troops 
saved  Europe  from  Turkish  domination, 
Poland  went  into  a  slow  but  steady  de- 
cline, culminating  In  the  three  parti- 
tions of  1772,  1793,  and  1795.  But  again 
and  again  Poles  revolted,  and  asserted 
their  national  Identity.  In  the  slow 
workings  of  history  a  revived  Poland 
was  to  take  Its  place  In  the  famUy  of 
nations,  only  to  encoimter  the  supreme 
Irony  of  Communist  domination. 

Even  at  the  height  of  Its  power,  Po-  . 
land  was  no  simple  military  autocracy. 
It  was  a  state  with  constitutional  tra- 
ditions dating  back  to  the  Iiilddle  Ages. 
The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  which 
we  memorialize  today,  was  heir  to  those 
traditions.    It  Is  one  of  the  historic  land- 
marks on  man's  long  road  to  freedom. 
Under  It  Poland  became  a  hereditary 
limited  monarchy,  with  biennial  parlia- 
ments and  ministerial  responsibility.    It 
abolished     the     unfortunate     "liberum 
veto"  by  which  the  negative  vote  of  one 
man  might  block  the  adoption  of  any 
legislative  measure,  a  system  which  had 
reiulered  effective  government  in  Poland 
all  but  impossible.    The  free  election  of 
kings,  which  had  opened  Poland  to  ex- 
ternal inti-lgue  and  pressure  was  abol- 
ished.   The  executive  was  strengthened, 
and  old  class  distinctions  were   swept 
aside  as  the  right  to  land  ownership  and 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  office  were  opened 
to  the  middle  class  as  well  as  to  the  aris- 
tocracy.   The  groimdwork  was  laid  for 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  absolute 
religious     toleration     W8is     established. 
Truly  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
was  a  model  for  its  time  and  for  the  fu- 
ture.   If  only  history  had  permitted  its 
continued  operation  Poland  would  surely 
have  been  a  shining  beacon  of  light  in 
19th  century  Europe. 

But  the  l>eacon  was  snuffed  out  before 
it  rwdly  had  a  chance  to  bum.  Poland 
disappeared  from  the  political  map  of 
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Europe,  not  U.  be  revived  until  the  end 
of  the  first  vorM  war.  Hie  unhappy 
story  which  fpUowed  Is  familiar  to  us 
alL 

Once  affaln  today,  however.  Poland 
manifests  her  wUl  to  live.  Commimlst 
she  may  be  In  fmm,  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  heart  i  of  the  Pobdi  people  are 
with  the  Wes  ?  It  Is  Western  models 
that  Poland  f q  Hows  in  art.  in  llteratiu-e, 
even  In  recrea  ion.  Outspoken  criticism 
of  the  government  is  by  no  means  un- 
jhort.  whatever  the  out- 
the  Polish  Government, 


common.    In 
ward  form  of 


every  day  that 
manifested  in 


the   Polish    ptople    are    demonstrating 


are  strong  and 


iieir  democratic  instincts 
the  Constitution  of  1791, 


racy  in  Poland 


vill  yet  prevail. 


A  "Soccess" 


the  Forei{a  Aid  Pro- 
:«sta  Rkaa  Credit 


tlces  naturally 
the  country  as 


steady,  and  that  democ- 


EXTENS  ON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R(  BERT  R.  BARRY 

cr  Nrw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOX78  S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes  lay.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
sidering our  f oi  eign  aid  program  it  must 
be  realized  thjtt  the  economies  of  the 
countries  whic  x  are  receiving  U.S.  as- 
sistance are  pr  marily  agricultural.  To 
achieve  higher  living  standards  for  an 
entire  populatii  >n  dependent  upon  farm- 
ing requires  n  odemizaUon  of  agricul- 
tural methods  and  stimulation  of  in- 
dustry to  achle  7e  a  diversified  economy. 

Traditions  aiising  out  of  subsistence 
f  Amlng  and  ov  tdated  agricultural  prac- 
impede  the  progress  of 
much  as  outmoded  com- 
mercial practixs.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  eitabllshed  in  cooperation 
with  prlyate  ai  d  public  investment  two 
credit  facilities  in  Costa  Rica  for  the 
purpose  of  stlm  ulating  and  modernizing 
both  agrlcultilri  i  and  industry. 

Costa  Rica  ii  a  relatively  advanced 
Central  American  republic  of  19,600 
square  miles  vhose  tropical  lowlands 
and  temperate  highlands  and  plateaus 
lie  between  tJie  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Like  most  underdevel- 
oped countries,  i^osta  Rica's  1.275,000  in- 
habitants, with  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  $2*  2,  depend  heavily  for 
their  livelihood  on  agriculture — coffee, 
bananas,  cocoa]  "^^rimarily  a  land  of 
small  farms,  tne  Government  Is  trying 
to  Increase  their  productivity  through 
itfrlcultural  edifcation.  and  research,  as 
available  medium  and 
to  start  new  or  expand 


well  as  maklnfl 


long-term  loam 
existing  enterprises. 
'     The  Alliance 
agreed  to  make 


for  Progress  last  year 
a  loan  to  help  finance  a 
credit  corpoFaUm  for  business  and  in- 
dustry if  private  Costa  Rlcan  investors 
would  agree  to  i  alse  $1  million  privately 
to  back  the  corporation.  The  million 
dollar  subscript  on  was  completed  when 
75  investors — a  fleegrowers.  indostrlal- 
s.  merchants,  proteaaioDMl  moi.  stu- 
dents, suid  houewives — subscribed  and 
thus  assured  tte  estabUshment  of  the 


industrial   credit   corporation   In   their 
country. 

The  availahility  of  new  development 
capital  on  attractive  terms  is  expected 
to  diversify  Ooeta  Rica's  economy  and 
decrease  the  reliance  on  coffee  as  the 
prlncipca  foreign  exchange  earner.  It 
is  also  expected  to  stimulate  industrled 
production  with  a  correspKjnding  in- 
crease in  tax  revenue. 

One  of  the  most  impres^ng  aspects 
of  this  subscription  was  the  participa- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Students  indicating,  their  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  their  coimtry. 
Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  credit  corporation,  noting 
this,  stated  that  the  subscription  is  "a 
symbol  of  vmity  between  the  present  and 
the  future  and  the  best  demonstration 
of  confidence  from  youth  about  what  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  can  realize  with 
private  initiative." 

Realizing  that  modem  technology 
leading  to  a  diversified,  sound  economy 
requires  progress  in  agriculture  also,  the 
Alliance  participates  in  a  credit  board 
for  farmers.  Where  agricultural  produc- 
tion may  be  way  below  capacity  because 
of  insufficient  agricultural  credit,  it  is 
expected  that  the  rural  credit  board  will 
spark  improvements  in  the  life  of  the 
farm  population  and,  thus,  the  country. 
However,  sometimes  the  transfer  to  mod- 
em technology  is  more  time-consuming 
than  we  in  our  rapidly  moving  world 
may  be  willing  to  believe.  And  through 
such  programs  as  the  rural  credit  board 
the  educational  process  of  changing  old 
attitudes  into  new  has  a  beginning. 

An  illustrative  case  in  which  this 
transformation  recently  occurred  in- 
volved a  small  Costa  Rican  farmer.  This 
small  farmer  had  always  planted  corn 
with  a  stick  and  harvested  with  a  knife. 
He  had  worked  for  a  short  while  on  the 
Inter- American  Highway  and,  amazed  at 
the  machinery  he  saw,  he  returned  to  his 
farm  to  ponder  fhese  startling  innova- 
tions. The  secret,  he  concluded,  was 
power  which  would  enable  him  to  grow 
more  corn;  but  his  area  had  only  one 
ox.  Rnally,  last  year,  this  farmer  ap- 
proached the  Rural  Credit  Board  in  his 
nearest  village  for  a  loan  to  buy  an  ox. 
Armed  with  an  AlUance-for-Progress- 
backed  loan  of  $75,  which  he  borrowed 
for  3  years  at  6  percent,  he  bought  his 
precious  ox.  Soon,  he  had  trebled  his 
com  acreage.  With  added  earnings  he 
bought  his  wife  a  sewing  machine,  which 
has  enabled  her  to  sew  for  her  neighbors 
who  In  exchange  provide  services  for  her. 
Thanks  to  their  augmented  income,  this 
family  now  boasts  a  galvanized  Iron  roof 
and  a  transistor  radio. 

In  our  terms,  this  farmer's  progress 
can  hardly  be  termed  to  have  reached  the 
plateau  in  modern  agricultural  methods 
and  high  living  standards.  But  for- 
tunately this  farmer  and  others  hke  him 
have  a  start.  This  small  loan  through 
wise  use  has  revolutionized  the  thinkin? 
and  life  of  one  Costa  Rlcan  family  who, 
no  doubt,  have  set  a  sterling  example  to 
their  neighbors.  Subsistence  farming 
traditions  impeding  progress  are  on  their 
way  out — evidence  that  long-range 
strategy  for  achieving  higher  living 
standards  for  the  total  population  pays 
off. 


Wlscoasia  Staideirt  Honored  for  Essay  on 
Eaployiaf  tke  Haadicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or  wiBCONsiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  and  proud 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  Margaret 
T.  Frawley,  434  Garfield  Ave..  Eau  Claire. 
Wis.,  has  won  second  place  in  the 
1964  National  "Ability  Counts"  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  President's  Committee 
and  cooperating  State  Governors'  Com- 
mittees on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. President  Johnson  Is  expected 
to  present  the  awards  to  Miss  Frawley 
and  the  four  other  national  winners  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, being  held  April  30  at  the  De- 
partmental Auditorium  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Miss  Frawley,  who  is  a  senior  at  Regis 
High  School  In  Eau  Claire,  Is  the  third 
Wisconsin  student  to  place  second  in  the 
national  competition.  Entries  in  the 
national  contest  came  from  Juniors  and 
seniors  in  public,  parochial,  and  private 
schools  in  49  States  and  territories. 

In  her  essay.  Miss  Frawley  detailed 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  pec«Jle 
of  Eau  Claire  in  the  field  of  training  and 
employing  the  handicapped.  Eau  Claire 
has  not  only  built  a  Shelter  for  the 
Handicapped  but  is  rapidly  expanding 
the  services  offered  by  the  Shelter  to  the 
handicapped  and  their  prospective  em- 
ployers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  Miss  Frawley's  prize- 
winning  essay  printed  in  the  Record; 
How  Handicapitd  WoaKHte  ro  Mt  Coicmtt- 

NITT   ArX  PrOVINO   THAT  "ABILITT   CoUNTS" 

(By  Margaret  Terese  Frawley) 
'•Ability."  that  special  quality  which  for 
more  than  187  years  has  pushed  our  great 
country  of  America  alwairs  forward  In  his- 
tory, progress,  and  destiny.  The  early  Amer- 
ican colonists  Initiated  a  chain  of  Ideals  and 
hopes  to  which  we  Americans  today  continue 
to  add  many  new  links.  This  chain  Is 
strengthened  and  closely  connected  In  each 
section  of  history  by  the  one,  strong  link 
called  ability.  Ability  counts  In  our  Nation, 
ability  counts  In  our  50  States,  abUlty  counts 
In  the  rural  areas,  and  abUlty  counts  In  our 
cities.  But  most  significant  Is  the  abUlty 
found  In  the  Individual.  I  live  In  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  a  conununlty  which  has  recently  tapped 
a  wonderful,  hidden  resource  of  ability  dis- 
covered In  our  handicapped  citizens. 

"Ability"  in  Webster's  dictionary  Is  defined 
as  "power  to  do  something  phjrslcal  or  men- 
tal."  The  majority  of  people  associate  ability 
as  being  synonymous  with  the  terms  "capac- 
ity", "attitude",  "skill",  or  "talent."  I  beUeve 
abUlty  Includes  a  much  wider  scope  of  vo- 
cabulary for  the  handicapped  worker  In  Eau 
Claire.  The  small  word,  ability,  Is  composed 
of  seven  letters  which  represent  the  many, 
varied  fields  In  which  the  handicapped  work- 
ers of  my  community  have  developed  worth- 
while contributions,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  all  their  neighbors.  By  splitting  up 
the  quality  of  ability  I  hope  to  share  with 
you  a  part  of  the  story  of  oxir  handicapped 
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workers,  and  their  spirit  to  make  my  com- 
munity of  Eau  Claire  greater. 

A — Stands  distinctively  for  achievements 
accompllBhed  by  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
handicapped  in  Eau  Claire.  My  community 
la  the  only  one  In  the  district  of  22  counties 
which  has  built  a  shelter  for  the  handi- 
capped. This  shelter  is  expanding  rapidly  in 
Its  services  available  to  the  city.  People  of 
Eau  Claire  have  often  demonstrated  their 
personal  faith  in  this  project.  In  November 
the  shelter  received  an  additional  15Vi  lots 
on  Hastings  Way.  Our  city  proudly  realizes 
that  the  shelter  has  placed  29  handicapped 
persons  in  Jobs  since  it  opened  In  1959. 

B — Brings  into  sharp  focus  the  pictxu-e  of 
betterment  in  our  city  through  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped.  One  short  true 
example  can  clearly  express  this  point.  Be- 
fore 1942  a  shut-in  handicapped  woman  In 
Eau  Claire  took  in  sewing  at  her  home  for  10 
cents  an  hour.  Now  this  same  handicapped 
woman  is  earning  $1.25  an  hour.  She  is  a 
taxpayer,  where  before  she  depended  on  re- 
lief. For  the  past  17  years  she  had  been  able 
to  be  a  reliable,  happy  employee  at  the 
Chippewa  Valley  Sporting  Goods  Store. 

I — The  handicapped  also  appear  In  the 
field  of  Industry.  The  majority  of  Impaired 
workers  are  hired  in  skilled  Industry.  The 
Duncan  Yo-Yo  Co.  is  glad  to  praise  the  qual- 
ity of  work  turned  out  at  the  Eau  Claire 
Handicapped  Shelter:  "The  work  put  out 
by  the  shelter  is  of  a  higher  quality  than 
other  factories  produce."  The  Wisconsin 
State  Employment  Service  Manager,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Ickstadt,  reports :  "Most  employers  In  Bau 
Claire  have  had  some  experience  with  handi- 
capped." 

L — The  ability  of  the  handicapped  individ- 
ual signifies  leadership.  A  committee  has 
been  established  in  my  ccanmunlty  consist- 
ing of  a  group  of  prominent  men  who  Initi- 
ate and  encourage  the  placement  and  hiring 
of  the  handicapped.  This  committee  has 
selected  Mr.  R.  W.  Vesperman  to  receive  the 
honor  plaque  for  his  poUey  of  emi^oylng  the 
handicapped.  The  award  reads:  "The  Eau 
Claire  Oocnmlttee  of  the  Handicapped  awards 
this  citation  for  meritorious  service  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  exceptional  contributions 
In  furthering  employment  of  the  handl- 
d^ped."  Wisconsin  has  chosen  Mr.  Obert 
Bauer,  Business  Manager  of  Broadcasters' 
Services.  Inc.,  as  Wisconsin's  "Handicapped 
Person  of  the  Year,"  for  overcoming  serious 
handicap  and  for  helping  to  rehabilitate 
other  handicapped  people. 

I — ^Proclaims  the  Ideals  practiced  by  Bau 
Claire's  handicapped  workers.  I  learned  sev- 
eral Interesting  facts  during  my  interview 
with  Mr.  Vesperman  of  the  Chippewa  Valley 
Sporting  Goods  Store.  Th«  handicapped 
workers  have  about  the  same  absenteeism 
record  as  unimpaired  workers,  and  do  not 
miss  work  unless  they  are  really  sick.  They 
produce  at  the  same  rate  as  the  nonhandl- 
capped  workers  on  the  same  Job  because  they 
are  not  thinking  of  doing  the  work  only  for 
themselves. 

T — The  training  the  handicapped  person 
is  given  In  Eau  Claire  Is  excellent  and  valu- 
able for  the  entire  comunlty.  At  the  shelter 
he  receives  75  hours  of  training,  plus  300 
hours  of  personal  evaluation.  The  vocational 
school  employs  a  full-time  teacher,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Strum,  to  train  the  handicapped  and 
visit  at  homes  aroxind  the  county  to  Instruct 
the  handicapped.  The  three  main  c&tegorleB 
these  trained  handicapped  persons  enter  are 
these:  skilled  Industries,  clerical,  and  sales 
work.  Mr.  Chada  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Center  in  Eau  Claire  repc»-ts  that  al- 
though several  coxintles  are  larger.  Eau  Claire 
was  second  In  Wisconsin  last  year  for  reha- 
bilitating clients. 

Y — Reminds  you  and  all  your  friends  to 
encourage  the  hiring  of  the  handicapped  in 
your  community,  and  to  spread  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  value  of  their  ability,  their 
spirit,  and  their  ideals.    Respect  and  appreci- 


ation will  climb  still  higher  In  my  community 
when  all  peoide  are  educated  In  understand- 
ing the  ability  proven  by  handicapped  work- 
ers. 

"AbUlty"  •  •,♦  that  special  quality,  the 
foundation  of  progress,  the  strong  link,  the 
wonderful  hidden  resource  bubbling  In  the 
handicapped  workers  of  my  community. 
AblUty  counts  In  our  Nation,  abUlty  counts 
In  our  States,  abUlty  counts  In  the  rxiral 
areas,  and  ability  counts  In  our  cities.  But 
most  slg^ficant  Is  the  ability  In  the  individ- 
ual. 


Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
the  House  passed  H.R.  8200.  That  biU 
provided  for  shelter  in  Federal  buildings 
and  authorized  payment  toward  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  approved 
public  shelter  space  in  the  buildings  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit institutions. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee has  deferred  action  on  H.R.  8200 
until  other  decisions  on  continental  de- 
fense are  made,  primarily  on  tiie  basis 
that  "ballistic  missile  defense  and  the 
shelter  program  have  been  closely  re- 
lated, and  it  is  believed  that  a  decision 
as  to  both  should  be  similarly  related." 

My  subcommittee  is  disappointed  that 
the  Senate  took  this  action.  It  is  evident 
from  oitf  hearings  that  a  decision  on  the 
shelter  program  can  be  made  independ- 
ently of  other  decisions  on  continental 
defense.  TTie  fallout  shelter  program 
can  stand  alone  and  wtU  contribute  far 
more  to  the  savings  of  lives  per  dollar 
spent  than  any  other  active  defense  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  dependent  on  an  antl- 
ballistlc -missile  system  for  its.  effective- 
ness. 

The  views  of  this  cwnmittee  have  not 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  action. 
We  still  think  that  the  shelter  program 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  again  submit  a  shelter 
bill  next  year  and  the  committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  it  early  in  the  next 
Congress.  In  view  of  this  I  will  not 
schedule  hearings  on  the  Department's 
recent  request  for  authorization  of  addi- 
tional amoimts  based  on  passage  of  H.R. 
8200. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  need  not  de- 
tract from  the  current  mwnentum  of  the 
civil  defense  program.  A  full  report  was 
recently  made  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  describing  actions  which 
could  be  taken  pending  a  further  de- 
cision by  the  Congress  on  this  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
formed us  it  will  expand' existing  shelter 
capacity  and  improve  habltability  of  ex- 
isting shelters  by  purchasing  and  plac- 
ing in  the  shelter  new  portable  ventila- 
tion eqiiipment  kits.  In  our  hearings 
last  summer,  we"  were  informed  of  accel- 
erated research  on  a  cheap,  durable  and 
portable  ventilation  kit  to  increase  ex- 
isting shelter  capacities.    This  research 


has  now  paid  off.  The  equipment  can 
be  bought  and  put  in  places  at  a  cost 
of  $2.50  per  person  sheltered.  The  kits 
which  are  either  power  or  bicycle  pedal 
operated  can  easily  be  installed  in  an 
emereency  by  persons  who  have  no  par- 
ticular mechanical  aptitude.  The  kit  is 
only  21  by  27  by  39  inches  in  size.  Much 
of  the  space  already  located  by  the  Na- 
tional Shelter  Survey  which  has  ade- 
quate prQtection  but  which  could  not 
be  used  because  of  inadequate  ventila- 
tion can  now  be  put  to  use. 

As  a  further  measure  to  assure  usabil- 
ity of  fallout  shelter  space,  minor  adap- 
tations to  the  water  systems  of  major 
buildings  will  be  made  which  will  per- 
mit trapping  of  water  in  the  pipes  and 
making  it  available  to  the  shelter  areas. 
This  will  provide  an  adequate  emergency 
water  supply  for  the  shelterees  and  will 
make  usable  many  spaces  which  are  not 
now  available  because  of  lack  of  stored 
water.  Another  measure  will  be  to  In- 
stall telephone  jacks  on  a  one-time  basis 
in  the  shelter  areas.  This  will  permit 
communications  between  the  shelter 
areas  and  the  command  and  control 
points. 

I  understand  also  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  to  adopt  a  number  of  other 
measures  to  identify  and  make  usable 
the  fallout  protection  afforded  by  exist- 
ing structures. 

As  an  extension  of  the  shelter  survey, 
the  E>epartment  plans  to  find  out  how 
much  shelter  is  afforded  in  home  base- 
ments and  inner  cores  of  small  multi- 
family  units  and  other  buildings  not 
covered  in  the  survey. 

The  Information  will  be  analyzed  by 
using  computers.  It  will  be  particularly 
useful  in  rural  and  suburban  areas  where 
the  greatest  shelter  deficit  exists. 

Also,  the  Department  proposes  to  make 
available  professional  commimlty  shelter 
planning  services  to  local  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  working 
shelter  system,  determining  what  each 
citizen  should  do  in  time  ot  emergency 
and  getting  that  information  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  job  will  ctmsist  of  identifying 
specific  areas  of  shelter  deficit  and  the 
most  economical  methods  of  overcoming 
the  deficit,  and  to  assign  people  to  spe- 
cific shelters. 

Last  week  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transferred  the  civil  defense  program 
and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  This  was  done  because  the 
civil  defense  program  is  now  fully  opera- 
tional and  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  continental  defense.  T^e  delegation 
and  civil  defense  will  retain  its  civilian 
character.  It  will  not  be  made  a  part 
of  the  miUtary  structure.  Nevertheless, 
civil  defense  must  work  closely  with  the 
military.  General  Wheeler  recently 
said: 

Speaking  both  for  myself  as  a  professional 
soldier  and  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
a  fallout  protection  oriented  clvU  defense  Is 
clearly  a  necessary  element  of  the  total  U.S. 
national  secxirlty  effort.  Our  potential 
enemies  have  a  clear  capabUlty  for  nuclear 
warfare,  and  we  cannot  discount  the  possi- 
bility that  such  a  war  may  occiir.  Prudence 
and  plain  commonsense  dictate  that  "we  be 
prepared  for  it.  An  adequate  program  of 
clvU  defense  should  give  our  population  a 
reasonable   degree  of  protection   as   well  as 
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credibility   of    our    military 


IncreaBlng    the 
deterrent  poetoitB 

The  Alaskai  experience  with  civil  de- 
fense in  the  recent  staggering  earth- 
quake undera  !X>re8  the  validity  of  a 
soundly  based,  sensible  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. Civil  ( ef ense  at  the  State  and 
local  govemmc  nt  level,  throughout  those 
disaster  afflict  ^d  communities,  was  the 
nerve  center  of  life  saving,  rescue  and 
relief  operations.  Civil  defense  com- 
munications aid  warning  systems  were 
the  first  to  be  -estored,  or  In  many  cases 
were  imaffectid.  Communications  and 
other  equlpmeit  purchased  with  the  fi- 
nancial asslsta  ice  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt  served  as  the  essential  link  between 
State  and  Io<al  government  and  dis- 
aster areas  in  need.  Civil  defense  or- 
ganization an<  training  made  available 
to  the  govemo  of  the  State,  and  to  local 
authorities,  an  organized  system  for  the 
Immediate  and  effective  arrangements  to 
coordinate  the  relief  efforts  of  local  gov- 
ernment depaitments,  to  conduct  relief 
operations,  anl  to  reassure  the  public 
that  the  Qovemment  was  in  command 
of  the  situaticn  and  that  requests  for 
assistance  wer »  receiving  prompt  atten- 
tion and  efle  stive  coordination.  The 
military  asslsfa  ince  so  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively provlied  was  channeled  to  the 
places  of  most  immediate  need  and  the 
men  and  mate  -iais  needed  for  relief  op- 
erations were  nore  effectively  used  be- 
cause of  civil  lefense  organization  and 
training.  The  same  pattern  would  exist, 
and  would  be  followed  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  a  nud  ear  attack.  The  Alaskan 
experience  un^srscores  the  soundness  of 
make  civ0  defense  equip- 
ment and  personnel  available  to  combat 
local  disasters. 

>how  progress  in  the  civil 
While  the  progress  Is  not 
Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee thinks  it  should  be,  nevertheless,  it 
Is  probably  ad<  quate. 

All  the  foreg  >ing  actions,  which  are  an 
extension  of  t  le  current  siurvey  of  the 
marking  and  itocking  program,  can  be 
accMnpUshed  \  Ithout  additional  legisla- 
tive auth<Hlzatlon.  In  addition  to  these 
additional  actions  to 
civil  defense  program  not 


These  steps 
defense  field, 
as  rapid  as  the 


measures,  twc 
strengthen  the 
requiring  additional  legislative  author- 


isation will  be 
branch.    The 
partments  and 


H.R.  8200  required 
tures  be  incorp  >rated 
eral  buildings   is 
authorized  appropriations 
pose.    Until  thi 
tunity  to  enac ; 


taken  by  the  executive 
leads  of  all  Federal  de- 
agencies  responsible  for 
Federal  civlliaii  and  military  building 
programs  will  c  esign  shelter  features  into 
new  Federal  bu  Idings  and  will  construct 
these  features  vhere  they  can  be  incor- 
porated wlthou  ;  added  cost.  Where  the 
shelter  featiure  require  additional  funds 
for  their  acco  aplishment.  specific  au- 
thorization wll  be  requested  from  the 
appropriate  ai  thorlzing  committee  of 
the  Congress.  \  ith  an  indication  of  the 
cost  of  the  shel  «r  feature.  Upon  enact- 
ment of  the  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction, appr(  priations  will  then  be  re- 
quested from  t|ie  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction. 


that  shelter  fea- 
into  existing  Fed- 
well,  and  would  have 
for  this  pur- 
Congress  has  an  oppor- 
speciflc  legislation  for 


the  broad  program  of  shelter  in  existing 
buildings,  this  program  will  not  be  un- 
dertaken. Thus,  In  each  Instance  the 
Congress  will  be  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  shelter  features. 

The  Defense  Department's  regulations 
on  the  use  of  civil  defense  equipment 
and  supplies  acquired  with  Federal  fin- 
ancial assistance  will  be  modified  to  au- 
thorize their  use  in  local  disaster.  Like- 
wise, regulations  will  be  modified  to  spe- 
cifically authorize  State  and  local  civil 
defense  personnel  supported  by  Federal 
funds  to  engage  in  local  disaster  relief 
activities  as  the  circumstance  dictates. 
H.R.  8200  would  have  provided  for  this 
by  legislation  as  a  means  to  strengthen 
the  civil  defense  program  at  the  local 
level,  and  thus  it  was  an  appropriate 
matter  for  the  congressional  enactment. 
Technically,  however,  It  is  a  measure  now 
available  under  the  existing  authority  in 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act. 


Conserving  Our  Waters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   ICABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  the 
country  today  is  the  future  need  for 
fresh  water. 

As  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  upgrade 
and  strengthen  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  I  wish  to  Insert  Into  the  Rkco«d 
the  text  of  an  excellent  article,  "Con- 
erving  Our  Waters."  The  article  is  writ- 
ten by  Wallace  West.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
CoNsxsviNG  Oxm  Watkks 
(By  Wallace  West) 

rOKSWORO 

Americans  have  ab\indant  supplies  of  all 
the  good  things  of  life.  Nevertheless,  every 
citizen  must  do  his  utmost  to  conserve  and 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  to  insure  that  they  remain 
abundant. 

Oilmen  and  oil  companies  have  a  proper 
concern  with  this  responsibility.  They  now 
provide  almost  three-quarters  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  requirements,  and  use  the  moet 
modem  conservation  techniques  to  assure 
adequate  petroleiuu  reserves  for  the  future. 
They  also  voluntarily  Install  expensive  fa- 
cilities and  engage  In  extensive  research  to 
help  protect  the  quality  of  our  water  and 
air. 

Work  being  done  in  this  country  to  main- 
tain and  upgrade  atmospheric  purity  is  out- 
lined in  an  American  Petroleum  Institute 
booklet  entitled  "Clearing  the  Air."  This 
companion  piece  deals  with  practices  being 
employed  to  protect  and  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  under- 
ground water  resources. 

It  has  been  prepared  because : 

1.  This  country's  rapid  growth  requires 
that  water  conservation  and  renovation  ef- 
forts be  accelerated. 

2.  The  public  needs  factual  Information  as 
to  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  di- 
rection. 

3.  Oilmen  themselves  should  know  how 
their  companies,  their  industry,  and  other 
groups  contribute  to  the  efficient  manage- 


ment of  water  resources.  Unbiased,  factual 
information  on  the  subject  will  help  them 
cooperate  In  such  efforts  and  put  them  in  a 
position  to  explain  the  true  situation  to  their 
neighbors. 

"Conserving  Our  Waters"  Is  not  a  defini- 
tive survey.  Technical  literature  on  water 
use  fills  many  volumes.  Further  infc«Tnatlon 
may  be  fo\ud  in  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute's  "Water  Pollution  Abatement  Kit" 
and  in  the  written  and  filmed  materials  listed 
therein. 

CoMMrrTEE    ON    Public   Attaiks   or   the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.. 

PART  I. 
A  BRIET  HISTORY  OF  WATER  POLLUTION 

A  history  of  the  human  race  could  be 
written  In  mud.  The  battle  against  silt — 
today's  No.  1  pollutant — ^began  some  8,000 
years  ago,  soon  after  the  Sumerlans  Invented 
irrigation  to  increase  crop  yields  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

Sumerla  prospered  for  many  centuries  as 
the  world's  first  civilization  grew  up  around 
a  canal  system  that  is  the  wonder  of  modem 
engineers.  Then  complications  aroee.  The 
continued  growth  of  large  cities  In  that 
area  created  a  tremendous  demand  for 
lumber.  Sumerlan  builders  cut  down  the 
forests  on  upland  slopes  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers.  As  a  direct  result,  flash 
floods  swept  vast  quantities  of  sUt  off  those 
denuded  mountains  and  into  the  irrigation 
ditches. 

Farmers  worked  night  and  day  to  keep  the 
watercourses  open  but  the  task  became  too 
much  for  them.  In  search  of  slaves  who 
could  be  forced  to  do  the  spadewc»'k  the 
rulers  of  Babylon,  Nineveh  and  other  city 
states  Invaded  neighboring  areas. 

The  silt  that  slaves  removed  from  the 
canals  -piled  up  until  It  stood  ko  feet  high 
along  their  banks.  At  that  point  further 
work  became  impossible.  The  Irrigation  sys- 
tem broke  down,  crops  failed,  people  starved 
and  Sumerlan  civilization  began  Its  long 
decay. 

The  Romans  had  a  simUar  experience.  In 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  they  built  a  storm 
sewer,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  to  drain  their 
low-lying  Forum.  This  big  ditch  was  ex- 
tended to  dispose  of  city  sewage  and  to 
change  the  surrounding  Campagna  Swamp 
Into  fertile  farmland. 

For  centuries  the  Campagna  supported  a 
dense  and  prosperous  population.  Then  the 
Cloaca  began  clogging  with  silt  and  garbage. 
One  of  the  big  reasons  for  Rome's  many 
wars  of  conquest  was  to  capture  slaves  who 
could  be  used  to  keep  the  drains  opwn. 

Slaves  became  harder  to  capture  as  the 
centuries  passed.  As  a  result  the  sewage 
system  gradually  fell  to  niln.  Farmlands 
near  the  capital  reverted  to  a  disease -breed- 
ing swamp  known  as  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Plagues  and  malaria  ravaged  the  city  and 
countryside.  Finally,  when  biu-barian  armies 
attacked,  the  Roman  citizenry  was  so  debili- 
tated that  it  struck  hardly  a  blow  in  its  own 
defense. 

The  Maya  Indians  of  southern  Mexico  also 
seem  to  have  met  disaster  because  of  a  water 
problem.  The  Mayas  built  a  high  civiliza- 
tion based  on  lush  harvests  they  obtained 
after  bxirning  off  rain  forests  in  that  area. 
They  knew  little  or  nothing  about  proper 
drainage,  however,  so  torrential  tropic  rains 
soon  swept  their  unprotected  topsoil  away. 
Crops  failed  and  the  Mayan  culture  crum- 
bled. 

Not  long  ago  the  southwestern  Dust  Bowl 
threatened  the  United  States  with  a  some- 
what similar  crisis.  In  the  '"blowing  thir- 
ties," American  farms  lost  half  a  million 
acres  of  topsoil  yearly  from  wind  and  water 
erosion.  Only  heroic  measures — contour 
plowing,  flood  control,  reforestation  and  the 
planting  of  quick-growing  grasses  and  shel- 
terbelts  of  trees — averted  a  disaster.  Even 
today,  after  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  and 


tremendous  effort,  mountains  of  topeoU  stUl 
poUute  water  systems,  kill  fish  and  aquatic 
life,  clog  dams  or  drift  down  the  Mississippi 
and  other  streams  to  the  sea.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  the  "Big  Muddy"  at  flood  can  ap- 
preciate that  sUt  remains  America's  worst 
water  poUutant. 

Municipal  sewage 

Municipal  sewage,  the  No.  2  pollutant,  la 
of  recent  origin.  It  was  first  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  In  the  19th  century.  That  was 
when  some  brUllant  detective  work  by  Dr. 
John  Snow  proved  that  a  London  cholera 
epidemic  had  been  caused  by  Just  one  sew- 
age-contaminated well.  Gordon  M.  Fair, 
professor  of  sanitary  engineering  at  Harvard 
University,  tells  what  happened  after  that: 

"In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century." 
he  writes,  'Xondon  and,  later,  other  com- 
mimltlea  of  the  world  arrived  at  a  fateful 
decision.  They  permitted  and.  soon  after, 
ordered  the  discharge  Into  existing  storm 
drains  of  offensive  wastes  from  households 
and  industry.  The  water-carriage  system  of 
sewerage  was  bom  and  the  gross  pollution 
of  natural  bodies  of  water  began. 

"In  present-day  parlance,  this  was  a  crash 
program.  There  was  no  planning.  Certainly 
there  was  no  weighing  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences. Soon,  therefore,  first  the  small 
streams  of  England  and  then  the  larger  ones 
became  poUuted. 

"Since  they  do  not  date  back  much  mors 
than  a  century,  even  In  the  most  advanced 
cities  of  E\arope,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
many  younger  commiuiitles  are  only  today 
coming  to  grips  with  poUutlonal  problems." 

Until  about  26  years  ago,  most  American 
cities  and  towns  could  have  been  listed 
among  Professor  Fair's  backward  "younger 
commiultles."  Prior  to  that  date  they  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  purifying  suppUes  of 
drinking  water  with  chlorine  and  to  the  In- 
Btallatlcm  of  "primary"  sewage  treatment 
plants,  "niese  remove  the  visible  and  more 
objectionable  particles,  from  mimlclpal 
wastes. 

In  the  early  1940's  a  storm  of  indignation 
blew  up  over  this  disgraceful  situation.  Re- 
sort areas  were  becoming  badly  polluted. 
The  quality  of  streams  In  many  parts  of  the 
coiintry  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  Mimicl- 
paUtles  then  began  buUding  "secondary- 
sewage  treatment  plants.  These  faculties 
Included  settling  basins  to  remove  solids,  and 
cultures  of  bacteria  to  consxmie  wastes  held 
In  solution. 

About  this  time,  too,  farmers  halted  the 
Dust  Bowl's  spread  and  progremlve  Indus- 
tries stepped  up  their  Instcdlatlon  of  treat- 
ment faculties  for  organic  and  inorganic 
wastes. 

Entry  of  the  United  States  Into  World  War 
II  slowed  these  worthwhile  develc^ments. 
MunldpaUtles  practically  stopped  buUding 
sewage  systems  and  treatment  plants.  Farm- 
ers Ignored  erosion  as  they  "mined"  their 
sou  to  obtain  th^  largest  possible  crops  for 
the  United  States  and  Its  alUes.  Industries, 
working  round  the  clock  to  supply  steel,  mu- 
nitions, trucks,  tenks,  fuel,  rubber  and  other 
war  materials,  could  spend  little  time  on  Im- 
provement of  their  waste  disposal  plants. 
A  change  for  the  better 

That  potentially  dangerous  situation  be- 
gan to  change  for  the  better  when  the  war 
ended.  By  1947.  many  cities  found  their 
treatment  facilities  obsolete  and  began  re- 
placing them  with  new  ones  of  larger  size 
and  vastly  Increased  efficiency.  Industries 
followed  the  same  course  by  revamping  their 
waste  disposal  plants  to  keep  pace  with  ex- 
panding production. 

Even  today,  however,  a  big  gap  remains  be- 
tween what  has  been  accomplished  and  what 
is  desirable.  The  postwar  populatlmi  ex- 
plosion and  intense  industrialization  ag- 
gravate this  situation.  It  Is  estimated  that 
three-quarters  of  the  1980  VB.  population 
will  Uve  in  gigantic  raetropoUtan  areas 
served  by  sewers. 


What  will  the  quality  of  that  1980  water 
be  like?  Scientists  and  technologists  are 
seeking  an  answw. 

PABT    XZ.      WATDt,     THE    UnCZHA  U  HTlitLS 
BXSOURO 

Some  people  have  an  Idea  that  America  Is 
"running  out  of  water."  They  think  that, 
when  one  drinks  water,  when  farmers  irrigate 
their  fields  with  it  and  when  Industrial 
plants  \ise  It  to  manufactxire  steel,  chemi- 
cals, paper,  and  pctrole\im  or  other  products, 
the  water  Is  destroyed  and  disappears  for- 
ever. 

By  following  this  faulty  line  of  reasoning, 
they  reach  the  depressing  conclusion  that.  If 
we  keep  Increasing  our  use  of  water  at  the 
present  rate,  the  United  States  soon  will  re- 
semble the  Saliara  Desert.  As  "proof  of 
this  argimient  they  point  to  the  parched 
plains  of  America's  Southwest. 

Many  parts  of  the  world  do  have  water 
distribution  problems.  The  Imperial  Valley 
of  California  gets  s6  little  rainfall  that  only 
Intense  irrigation  can  make  it  fruitful.  Parts 
of  BrazU.  Central  America,  tlve  Congo,  and 
even  Florida's  Everglades  receive  so  much 
moisture  that  they  are  almost  unfit  for 
habitation.  Thickly  populated  and  highly 
Industrialized  areas  have  Incretised  their 
water  demand  so  rapidly  since  World  War  II 
that  available  supplies  must  be  renovated 
tLna  used  more  than  once.  Nevertheless,  the 
hard  fact  nemalns  that  water  never  "wears 
out,"  though  it  has  been  "consvimed"  end- 
lessly since  time  began. 

Unevenly  distributed  though  It  may  be. 
there  Is  now  as  much  water  on  and  imder 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  In  Its  atmos- 
phere as  there  was  mUllons  of  years  ago.  It 
Is  possible  that  some  of  your  morning  shower 
was  used  by  Mother  Eve  to  bathe  Cain  and 
Abel. 

Even  when  chemists  split  water  into  hydro- 
gen (H)  and  oxygen  (O)  they  cannot  destroy 
It.  At  the  first  opportunity  these  gases  re- 
comblne  to  form  exactly  the  same  amo\mt  of 
H,0  that  was  present  In  the  first  place. 

There  Is  a  never-ending  abundance  of 
water  because  of  nature's  hydrologl*^  cycle. 
Moisture  U  absorbed  and  discarded  by  all 
plants  and  by  aU  animals,  including  man. 
The  discarded  water  carries  waste  materlaU 
with  It.    Then  one  of  two  things  happens: 

1.  It  evaporates.  Oerms  that  It  may  con- 
tain dry  out  and  die.  Other  wastes  are  de- 
posited on  the  earth  or  enter  the  atmosphere. 

2.  It  T«"fc«  Into  the  ground  or  U  flushed 
down  a  drain.  Sandy  soU  removes  part  of 
the  contaminants  and  pollutants.  The  rest 
may  remain  harmfxil  to  health  or  prcq;>erty 
untU  the  Impure  water  reaches  a  stream, 
lake,  or  ocean.  There  It  U  cleansed  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  In  the  air,  bacteria,  sunlight, 
and  dilution. 

ErentuaUy,  aU  water  evaporates  and  Is 
drawn  into  the  sky  by  the  sun  to  form 
clouds.  It  returns  to  the  earth  as  rain  or 
snow  In  a  nearly  pure  state,  suitable  for  fur- 
ther use. 

This  conservation  of  water  by  natures 
own  renovation  processes  makes  life  possible. 
When  man  upsets  this  balance,  by  with- 
drawing water  from  streams  at  too  rapid  a 
rate  for  Irrigation.  Industrial  use  or  city 
water  supply,  or  when  he  deposits  too  much 
waste  too  quickly  for  nature  to  get  rid  of  It, 
he  must  correct  the  balance  by  other  means. 
Woter  reuse  growt 

Nowadays,  most  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes  pass  through  disposal  plants  which 
speedily  lowef  the  amount  of  impurities  they 
contain,  through  the  tise  of  blcdoglcal, 
chemical,  and  other  j^ocesses.  After  most 
of  the  water's  contaminants  and  pollutants 
'have  beenjemoved,  It  may  be  released  or  re- 
tained for  reuse.  Sanitary  engineers  esti- 
mate that,  by  1980.  all  water  will  have  to  be 
used  at  least  twice  before  release.  One  oil 
refinery  In  the  arid  Southwest  already  re- 
cycles Its  process  water  60  times. 

It  U  estimated  that  water  In  the  Ohio 


Blver  Is  renovated.four  times  before  reach- 
ing the  Mississippi.  The  cleanup  wotk.  at 
agricultural.  Industrial,  municipal  and 
other  groups  forming,  an  Interstate  compact 
known  as  tbe  Ohio  River  VaUey  Sanitation 
Commission  (Orsanco)  is  remarkably  thor- 
ough. It  has  proved  so  effective  that  the 
Ohio  River,  an  open  sewer  not  many  years 
ago.  is  again  becoming  suitable  for  swim- 
ming, boating  and  other  recreational  uses. 
Plans  are  under  consideration  to  extend 
such  areawide  programs  to  the  Missouri,  the 
sUt-clogged  Mississippi,  the  Delaware  and 
other  rivers  and  streams. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  facts  that,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  water,  it  Is  never 
used  up.  The  worst  that  can  happen  Is  that. 
thro\igh  lack  of  proper  natural  and  artificial 
renovation.  It  may  be  allowed  to  bectane  so 
dirty  that  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  are 
severely  limited. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  spe- 
cific steps  being  taken  by  farmers,  cities, 
and  Industries  to  keep  America's  water  sup- 
plies clean,  two  definitions  are  In  order. 
The  ones  presented  here  can  be  disputed  but 
they  may.  at  least,  held  '  avoid  misunder- 
standing between  the  author  and  the  reader : 
Contamination:  According  to  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  "contamination" 
stems  from  the  Latin  word  "contamen," 
meaning  "the  transmission  of  contagious 
disease  from  one  person  to  another,"  That 
is,  contaminated  water  carries  harmful 
germs. 

Contamination  of  drinking  water  Is  caused 
by  the  dumping  o*- untreated  human  or  iml- 
mal  wastes  Into  streams  and  other  sources 
of  supply.  When  health  measures  are  en- 
forced, germ-laden  drinking  water  ceases  to 
be  a  serious  problem.  This  Is  shown  by  the 
practical  elimination  In  this  country  of 
waterbome  diseases  such  as  typhoid  fever. 
Pollution:  Webster  says  poUutlon  comes 
from  the  Latin  root  "lutum"  meaning  m\id 
or  silt.  Technically,  therefore,  only  flat, 
tasteless,  sterile  distilled  H,0  Is  unpcAluted. 
Water  from  the  clearest  mountain  brook  con- 
tains some  silt,  plus  traces  of  calcium.  Iron, 
copper,  and  other  chemicals.  These  "pollu- 
tants" give  the  water  Its  deUclous  taste  and 
make  It  a  statable  habitat  for  trout  and 
aquatic  plants.  Trouble  arises  only  when 
more  pollutants  get  Into  a  stream  or  other 
body  of  water  than  the  normal  flow  can 
dilute,  assimilate,  and  render  harmless,  (It 
should  be  remembered.  In  this  connection, 
that  some  streams  are  more  valuable  to  man 
In  removing  wastes  from  the  mtmlclpallty 
than  they  would  be  as  trout  streams.) 
The  principal  sources  of  pollution  are: 

1.  Mud  or  sUt  washed  off  the  land  as  a 
result  of  farming,  housing  construction,  and 
highway  buUdlng. 

2.  Municipal  sewage.  (Even  though  con- 
tamination of  drinking  water  by  disease 
germs  has  been  nearly  eliminated,  hundreds 
of  older  sewage  systems  In  this  country  stlU 
discharge  vast  amounts  of  untreated 
garbage.) 

3.  Industrial  wastes  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  products  necessary  to  our 
clvUlzatlon. 

Nobody  denies  that  all  of  these  pollution 
sources  require  careful  attention  and  abate- 
ment.   This  is  true  because  ot: 

Rapid  growth  of  population,  cities,  agrl- 
cxilture.  and  Industry. 

The  stubborn  fact  that  the  volxune  of 
waste  Increases  each  year  whUe  streamflows 
remain  constant. 

The  further  fact  that  water  Is  imevenly 
distributed. 

The  final  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  "running  out  of  water." 
We  have  a  wealth  of  It.  If  our  population 
Increases  10  times,  there  wlU  still  be  an 
overall  surplus.  But  our  water  wUl  have 
to  be  efllclentiy  and  -pToperly  used  and 
reused. 

Today,  America  tftkes  advantage  of  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  rsln  and  snow 
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Xven  after  erosion  Is  brought  under  con- 
trol, agrleultnre  will  ooatlnus  to  poee  a  oon- 
servatloa  problem.  This  Is  so  because  plants 
ooQCRtme  famtastio  amounts  of  moisture. 
(The  word  "ooosume"  la  used  d^lberately. 
Waiter  abacrbed  by  crope  Is  never  available 
locaUy  for  renovation  and  reuse.  It  evi4>o- 
rstee  from  leaves  and  stems  and  Is  removed 
frcm  the  immediate  area  by  the  wind. 
Eventually  the  moisture  caudenses  and  falls 
as  rain  or  snow  but  this  may  happen  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  miles  away.) 

Water  lost  by  evaporation  and  seepage 
from  irrigation  ditches  also  becomes  unavail- 
able for  recycling  In  most  cases.  The 
amount  of  such  combined  consiunptlon  can 
be  grasped  through  a  comparison  of  indus- 
trial vers\u  farm  usage : 

Seven  gallons  of  water  are  brorowed,  used, 
reused  and  returned  to  streams  In  the  course 
of  making  1  gallon  of  gasoline.  Approxi- 
mately 10  gallons  are  employed  In  the  same 
manner  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  synthetic 
rubber.  But  nearly  2Vi  million  gallons  are 
required  to  grow  1  ton  of  cotton.  Even  corn 
and  sugar,  which  use  moisture  more  effi- 
ciently, consume  240,000  gallons  of  Irriga- 
tion water  per  ton  of  crop. 

Oil  products  and  bjrproducts  are  helping 
to  reduce  agriciiltural  evaporation  and  seep- 
age. Films  of  c41 -based  materials  now  are 
sprayed  over  whole  fields.  Not  only  do  they 
slow  evaporation;  they  encoiirage  crop 
growth,  stifle  weeds  and  finally  crumble  into 
a  fertUlzing  mulch.  Similar  liners  for  irri- 
gation ditches  conserve  untold  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  each  year. 

As  America's  demand  for  food  and  fiber 
Increases  and  as  irrigation  continues  to 
spread  from  Southwestern  Into  Bfldwestern 
and  Eastern  States,  farming's  share  of  water 
resources  will  Increase.  Some  scientists  con- 
tend that,  for  this  reason,  methods  of  farm- 
ing the  sea  bottoms  or  c^  producing  food 
without  the  intervention  of  inefficient, 
water- wasting  plants  must  be  found. 

PAST  rV.   THK  TSSATMENT  OP  MUNICIPAI.  WASTIS 

Water  pollution  from  city  sewage  may  well 
grow  worse  before  It  gets  better  because  of: 

America's  explosive  population  growth. 

The  tremendoxis  number  of  sewer  exten- 
sions and  treatment  plants  that  must  be 
biillt  In  the  near  future  If  we  are  not  to 
drown  In  our  own  municipal  wastes  'like  a 
baby  In  a  bathtub"  as  Charles  Kingsley,  the 
English  novelist,  grimly  expressed  It. 

The  fact  that,  years  ago,  most  U.S.  cities 
got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  by  combining  their 
storm  and  waste  disposal  sewers. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  cost  of  needed 
construction.  Certainly  It  will  run  into  many 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
One  exi^rt  says  It  wlU  require  at  least 
$3  billion  to  build  separate  storm  and  waste 
disposal  systems  for  Chicago.  New  York's 
Bureau  of  Water  Pollution  Control  predicts 
that  "about  $1,675  million  must  be  spent 
to  provide  adeqtiate  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plants  for  the 
city." 

Many  combined  systems  work  well,  but 
others  cannot  cope  with  sudden  heavy  rains. 
When  storms  occur,  water  mixed  with  sewage 
may  fiood  and  disable  treatment  plants  un- 
less bypassed,  untreated.  Into  a  stream. 
In  either  case,  the  populace  may  have  little 
protection  for  several  days  from  wastes  that 
may  contain  disease  gemu. 

Separate  sanitary  sewers,  which  are  not 
flooded  by  storms,  {xvvent  the  escape  of 
untreated  wastes.  So,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
cost,  do  lagoons  that  impound  flood  watern 
from  combined  systems  until  they  can  be 
treated  or  evaiKxtited.  Unfortunately,  many 
cities  do  not  have  large  unoccupied  areas 
where  lagoons  can  be  placed,  or  the  long 
periods  of  bright  sunshine  needed  for  evapor- 
ation. 

Detergent  nuisance  ending 
Detergents   that  are  only    partially   con- 
sumed by  bacteria  have  posed  a  municipal 


waste  disposal  problem.  No  proof  has  been 
offered  that  such  substances  are  injurious 
to  health,  but  their  residues  can  cause  fbam- 
ing.  Sometlmee  foam  clogs  treatment  plants 
and  sewage  discharge  points  U  It  Is  not 
beaten  down  by  water  sprays. 

The  nuisance  is  nearlng  abatement.  Sev- 
eral oil  and  chemical  companies  produce  raw 
materials  for  detergents  that  can  be  com- 
pletely broken  down  through  bacterial  ac- 
tion. (One  ccHnpany  spent  10  years  and  $9 
miUlon  developing  the  material.)  Soap  com- 
panies are  beginning  to  place  these  soft  deter- 
gents on  the  market,  and  the  widespread  use 
is  predicted  in  the  near  future. 

Practically  all  cities  of  any  sise  in  this 
coiuitry  give  primary  treatment  to  their  sew- 
age. In  this  process,  settling  basins  impound 
waste  water  imtil  the  solids  it  contains  settle 
to  the  bottom.  The  reeulting  sludge  Is 
scraped  out  and  disposed  of  in  a  sanitary 
manner. 

A  majority  of  cities  also  operate  secondary 
treatment  plants.  These  employ  biological 
processes  In  trickling  filters  or  activated 
sludge  tanks. 

In  a  trickling  filter,  waste  water  is  sprayed 
over  a  bed  of  stones  covered  with  biological 
growths.  These  bacteria,  with  the  help  of 
oxygen  from  air  passing  upward  through 
the  bed,  consxmie  and  destroy  a  large  variety 
of  objectionable  organic  wastes. 

The  activated  sludge  procees  accomplishes 
the  same  end  as  does  the  trickling  filter. 
Here  oxidation  is  achieved  by  bubbling  large 
volumes  of  air  through  a  mixture  of  waste 
water  and  microorganisms  in  a  tank  or  basin. 

Biological  oxidation  not  only  kills  most 
disease  germs  but  reduces  the  oxygen-con- 
suming potential  of  waste  water.  Thereby, 
It  protects  the  receiving  lake  or  stream  from 
harmful  effects.  (Sufllclent  oxygen  always 
must  be  present  If  flsh  and  aquatic  plants  are 
to  thrive.  In  technical  terms,  aeration  is 
said  to  reduce  the  water's  BOD,  or  biochem- 
ical oxygen  demand.) 

Some  cities  have  installed  or  are  con- 
sidering the  installation  of  terUary  treat- 
ment plants  to  improve  the  quality  of  ef- 
fluent received  from  primary  and  secondary 
disposal  units.  The  most  conunoo  tertiary 
treatment  is  chlorlnatlon.  Other  methods, 
still  In  the  experimental  stage,  show  much 
promise,  although  they  are  compUcated 
and  expensive.  They  Involve  the  employ- 
ment of  radiation  of  exotic  chemicals  such 
as  ozone  to  destroy  new  problem  wastes 
that  bacteria  in  secondary  treatment  plants 
do  not  remove. 

PAST    V.    THX    KZNOVATION    OF    WATKS    T78XD 
BY    IKDUST^T 

Widespread  cooperative  research  Is  open- 
ing new  avenues  to  the  solution  of  abate- 
ment  problems. 

Most  States  give  advice  and  assistance  to 
their  cities.  Some  have  enacted  laws  offer- 
ing tax  incentives  to  industrlee  that  want 
to  Improve  their  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Several  Interstate  compacts  like  that  in 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  areawlde  cleanup  activities  of  agri- 
culture, municipalities,  and  industries. 

Federal  grants-in-aid,  which  underwrite 
as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  or 
enlarged  mimlclpal  sewage  systems,  encour- 
age construction  of  such  faculties. 

Effluents  from  manufacturing  plants  are 
much  less  of  a  problem  today  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  Most  companies  make 
It  part  of  their  business  responslbiUty  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  their  neighbors. 
Since  the  1930's,  industries  have  conducted 
extensive  research  that  seeks  to  protect  wa- 
ter resources.  Many  flrms  have  installed 
tremendously  expensive  equipment  to  dis- 
pose of  wastes  that  necessarUy  result  from 
their  operations.  No  longer  does  any  Amer- 
ican community  point  to  a  polluted  river 
as  a  sign  of  local  prosperity. 

Businessmen  realize  that  further  develop- 
ment of  measures  to  preserve  water  quality 
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is  essential.  Increasing  public  denuind  for 
more  and  better  products  inevitably  results 
in  the  discovery  and  use  of  new  chenUcals, 
aUoys  and  other  materials.  These,  and  the 
manxifacturing  processee  needed  to  con- 
vert them  into  consumer  items,  create  types 
of  wastes  that  were  unknown  even  a  dec- 
ade ago  and  that  often  require  treatment 
by  new  methods. 

Ex{>anding  enterprises  also  use  more  water 
each  year  for  cooling  purposes.  Hot  water 
is  harmfiU  to  aquatic  life.  Warm  water 
carries  less  life-supporting  oxygen  than  does 
cool.  Heat  exchangers  and  aerators  are  In- 
staUed,  therefore,  to  reduce  eflluent  tem- 
peratiues  and  improve  quality,  before  the 
liquid  is  released. 

Companies  using  large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter— particularly  those  manufacturing  chem- 
icals, petroleum  products,  pulp,  paper,  steel, 
and  textUes — were  early  in  recognizing  the 
economic  necessity  for  water  renovation 
and  reuse.  As  new  plants  were  buUt,  pro- 
visions for  recycling  were  made  Integral 
parts  of  most  of  them. 

Reuse  is  an  obstinate  economic  problem 
at  some  older  plants  in  congested  areas. 
Lack  of  space  and  expensive,  intricate  piping 
and  equipment  S3rstems  make  alterations 
dUBciUt.  If  such  plants  are  to  continue  to 
make  profits  and  give  emploimient,  the  costs 
of  their  reconstruction  must  be  passed  on  to 
consumers. 

It  is  the  policy  of  responsible  coAipanles 
to  buUd  conservation  into  their  equipment 
as  fast  as  this  is  econconlcally  feasible. 
As  production  facUitiee  become  outmoded 
and  are  replaced,  this  progressive  poUcy  wUl 
have  a  cumulative  effect  on  Increased  water 
reuse  and  consequent  reduction  of  wastes. 

Another  industrial  development  is  the 
growing  use  of  sea  water,  brackish  \inder- 
ground  water  and  spent  irrigation  water  car- 
rying heavy  loads  of  salt.  These  sources  are 
blended  with  fresh  water  by  manufactiirers 
located  lir  arid  regions. 

In  crowded  areas,  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying treated  municipal  eflluent  for  cool- 
ing and  other  purposes  is  growing.  Water 
from  poUuted  streams  also  is  used. 

Modem  Industry's  position  is  that  the 
abatement  problem  can  only  be  solved 
through  teamwork  involving  individuals, 
companies,  farm  groups.  Government  agen- 
cies, and  others  interested  in  efficient  waste 
disposal,  forest  management,  watershed 
planning  and  the  protection  of  recreational 
areas  and  wUdllfe.  This  is  the  only  logical 
approach,  yet  it  was  never  thought  of  untU 
a  few  decades  ago.  As  Robert  Brittaln  ex- 
plains in  his  recent  provocative  book,  "Riv- 
ers and  Man": 

"There  is  always  something  piecemeal  ahd 
isolated  about  the  river-control  and  water- 
conservancy  projects  of  antiquity.  They 
built  gigantic  and  eminently  useful  struc- 
tures, they  connected  disparate  streams  by 
canals,  but  they  never  seem  to  have  tmder- 
stood  the  relationship  between  what  was 
done  at  one  point  along  a  river's  bank  and 
what  might  be  don6  anywhere  else.  They 
never  grasped  the  concept  of  the  river  as  an 
individual  unit.  As  for  the  concept  of  de- 
velopment of  the  basin  as  a'whole,  there  was 
scarcely  an  inkling." 

Much  remains  to  be  done  In  this  coopera- 
tive field  but  accomplishments  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  prove  that  brocul-based  regional 
planning  is  the  basic  foiuidatlon  ftx  water 
conservation.  Even  acid  drainage  from  coal 
mines,  one  of  the  most  difficult  wastes  to 
control,  has  been  reduced  in  that  area 
through  the  efforts  of  responsible  in^dustry. 

PAST  VI.    on.  COMPANIES  ARE  LEADERS  IN   WATER 
RENOVATION   WORK 

Considering  the  size  and  scope  of  their  op- 
erations, American  oil  companies  contribute 
remarkably  little  to  the  overall  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  They  have  adopted  efficient 
water  management  programs,  beginning  on 


an  industrywide  basis  as  long  as  40  years  ago. 
In  1936,  some  60  companies  participated  In 
a  water  pollution  abatement  survey  spoCL- 
sored  by  the  American  Petrtdeum  Institute. 
This  study  produced  comprehensive  reoom- 
mendatlons. 

Three  years  later  the  API  Committee  on 
Disposal  of  Refinery  Wastes  was  organized. 
Operating  under  the  division  of  refining,  Its 
primary  responsibility  Is  to  develop  methods 
for  preventing  air  and  water  pc^utants  in 
amo\ints  capable  at  oaxislng  objectionable 
effects  In  neighboring  areas. 

Today  this  committee  has  a  membership 
of  66  scientists  and  technologists,  Including 
representatives  of  all  major  companies.  It 
has  published,  and  keeps  up  to  date,  a  six- 
volume  manual  on  the  dliqXMal  of  refinery 
wastes.  It  also  sponsors  research  at  univer- 
sities and  institutes  and  publishes  technical 
reports  on  the  results. 

The  manual  has  won  broad  acceptance  in- 
side and  outside  the  Industry,  and  its  reocon- 
mendatlons  have  been  widely  adopted.  As 
a  result,  few  of  today's  refineries  catise  any 
serious  pollution. 

Reflnera  prove  their  case 

Refiners  are  very  touchy  about  occasional 
charges  that  their  wastes  cause  offense  and 
go  to  great  lengths  to  prove  to  safety  and 
health  crfficials  and  to  the  public  that  this  is 
not  true.    For  example : 

An  east  coast  refinery  devel(^>ed  a  large 
oyster  bed  just  below  the  point  where  its 
treated  wastes  are  released.  Careful  surveys 
have  proved  that  the  moUusks  thrive  in  this 
environment. 

A  Toledo.  Ohio,  refinery  that  reclaims  its 
q>ent  effluents  has  won  the  friendship  of 
that  munldpc^ty'B  water  and  fire  depart- 
ments. Reuse  of  the  same  supply  greatly  re- 
duces the  necessity  for  withdrawals  from  dty 
water  mains.  And  an  impounding  basin 
holding  up  to  8  million  gaU<H38  of  eflluent 
undergoing  treatment  provides  the  plant 
with  a  VlrtuaUy  unlimited  water  supply  for 
emergency  fire  protection. 

A  refinery  located  in  a  beauttfuUy  land- 
scaped suburban  area  near  Toronto,  Ontario, 
maintains  an  aquarliun  that  has  become  a 
tourist  attraction.  The  refinery's  discharge 
water,  cleaned  to  a  high  degree  of  purity, 
passes  through  a  tank  containing  scores  of 
trout  and  other  game  fish, 

A  pet  goldfish  named  Tvette  lives  at  a 
Louisiana  refinery  in  a  tank  containing  a 
mixture  of  effluent  and  MisslsslM^  River 
water.  Whenever  Tvette  shows  signs  of  dis- 
tress, company  engineers  take  prompt  cor- 
rective action. 

A  California  oil  company  xiaea  schools  of 
stickleback  to  check  the  quality  of  effluent 
in  Its  refinery  settling  ponds.  The  same 
company  has  found  that  large  schools  of  fish 
congregate  in  the  cool  shadows  of  its  off- 
shore weU  drilling  platforms.  A  wide  variety 
of  accident  prevention  and  control  eqiUp- 
ment  Is  used  on  these  platforms  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  blowouts,  leaks,  and  spills. 
Oood  housekeeping  Is  carried  to  the  point 
where  workmen  are  forbidden  to  throw  even 
so  much  as  a  chewing  gum  wrapper  over- 
board. 

Steady  reduction  in  ocean,  lake,  and  stream 
pollution  from  refineries  also  is  a  result  of 
developments  such  as  the  following: 

Plants,  built  in  the  pest  10  years  are 
equipped  with  waste  treatment  faculties 
that  meet  or  exceed  the  requirements  of 
State  control  authorities. 

Only  about  40  percent  of  the  total  crude 
oil  refining  capacity  in  the  United  States 
is  now  located  in  areas  where  effluents  need 
be  discharged  into  lakes  or  stretmis  that 
provide  municipal  water  supplies  or  other 
critical  requirements. 

About  100  outmoded  refineries  have  ceased 
operation  within  the  past  20  years.  Fewer, 
larger,  and  more  efflclent  plants  care  for  the 
great  Increase  In  processing  capacity  required 
to  meet  national  needs. 


Refineries,  like  other  oU.  installations,  co- 
operate cloeely  with  municipal.  State,  area, 
and  FMcral  agencies,  and  with  other  indus- 
tries and  groups  Interested  in  vrater  renova- 
tion and  conservation. 

A  huge  investment 

An  API  survey  made  In  1961  on  disposal  of 
water  by  UjS.  refineries  showed  that  there  Is 
tremendous  investment  in  facilities  used  to 
treat  intake  and  outgoing  water.  To  replace 
theee  f  adUties  today  woxUd  cost  more  than  a 
quarter  bUUon  dollars.  Tbe  survey  also 
showed  that  the  annual  operating  cost  for 
waste  treatment  is  about  $31  million. 

The  posBlbiUty  of  pollution  also  has  been 
reduced  because  present-day  refining  proc- 
esses make  better  products  with  less  chemi- 
cal treatment,  thus  producing  smaUer  vol- 
umes of  spent  materials  for  dltyosal.  Dvirlng 
the  ld4ft-68  period,  when  refining  became 
much  more  complex,  processing  capacity  in- 
creased 98  percent.  Yet  there  was  an  Increase 
of  only  21  percent  in  fresh  water  Intake. 

A  significant  development  in  water  treat- 
ment has  been  the  widespread  use  of  oxida- 
tion methods.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  biological  treatment.  Bacteria  and  algae 
have  the  ability  to  break  down  various  chem- 
ical compoiinds  to  harmlessness  and  to  im- 
prove the  taste  and  odor  of  effluents.  At  least 
60  U.S.  reflnerles  use  settling  ponds  to  Im- 
IH-ove  waste  qiiaUty.  Twenty  others  employ 
trickling  fUters  or  the  activated  sludge 
process. 

The  oil  content  In  refinery  waste  wat«%  is 
kept  well  below  levels  that  migbt  cause  ob- 
jection. This  particular  Improvement  has 
been  achieved  throtigh  good  housekeeping, 
decreased  use  of  emulsifying  diemlcals,  ap- 
plication of  biological  and  various  other 
treatments,  the  employment  of  improved 
oU-water  separators,  and  continuous  high- 
level  supervision  and  research. 

The  API  Committee  on  Disposal  of  Re- 
finery Wastes  sponsors  research  on  the  taste 
and  odor  characteristics  of  water  discharged 
by  reflnerlee.  It  also  studies  nonbiologlcal 
oxidation  methods  that  may  show  the  way 
toward  further  reducticm  In  objectionable 
properties. 

Another  API  body  dealing  with  the  reno- 
vation and  reuse  of  effluents  is  the  air  and 
water  conservation  committee,  which  oper- 
ates under. the  division  of  refining.  It  was 
organised  10  years  ago  to  sponsor  research 
and  distribute  technical  informaticm.  Its 
36  members,  mostly  oU  company  vice  presi- 
dents, concern  themselves  chiefly  with  com- 
munity aafpects  of  problems  arising  from 
industry  operations  and  the  use  of  petroleum 
products. 

A  conservation-conscious  industry 

Water  conservation  activities  by  segments 
of  the  industry  other  than  refining  also  are 
extensive.  OU  and  gas  producers  spend  vast 
sums  each  year  tor  the  safe  dlspoaal  of  salt 
water,  drUling  fluid,  and  waste  oil. 

MlUlons  of  gallons  of  salt  water  that  come 
to  the  surface  along  with  oil  and  gas  are 
returned  to  deep  underground  rock  forma- 
tions where  they  can  do  no  damage  to  fresh 
water  supplies.  Additional  quantities  are 
released  to  the  ocean  or  to  streams  that  have 
enough  flow  to  reduce  the  brine  to  harm- 
lessness. The  rest  is  pumped  back  into  pro- 
ducing flelds.  There  it  helps  maintain  the 
underground  pressure  that  alone  forces  crude 
oil  and  gas  into  well  bottoms. 

OU  field  waste  disposal  practices  are  ap- 
proved by  State  control  ofllcers.  Occasional 
pollution  may  be  caused  by  accidents,  floods, 
hurricanes  and  other  "acts  of  God,"  but 
producers  are  well  prepared  for  such  emer- 
gencies. Cleanup  operations  start  immedi- 
ately and  continue  imtil  the  nuisance  is 
abated. 

OU  transport  and  storage  terminal  opera- 
tors pay  equal  attention  to  the  prevention  or 
correction  of  Epllls.  There  are  remarkably 
few  such  spills  when  It  Is  considered  that, 
every  year,  almost  4  billion  barrels  of  oil 
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Preudeat's  AadpoTerty  Program  Faces 
the  Realities  of  tke  ZOth  Ccntery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  April  15. 1964.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

As  Mr.  Drummond  points  out,  the 
eradication  of  poverty  Is  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  able 
chief  of  the  poverty  program,  Sargent 
Shrlver.  has  put  together  a  realistic  and 
workable  program. 

The  article  follows: 
A  PzxvAsivx  Pxoblxm:  ArrnpovniTT  Pkogkam 
Packs  Up  to  REAimxs 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washimgton. — The    critics    of     President 
Johnson's  antlpoverty  program  are  making  a 
great  mistake  picking  at  Its  fringes. 

The  argimient  that  this  must  not  be  the 
bxislness  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  prof- 
itless and  outdated  argimient. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  high  unemployment  In  the 
face  of  continued  high  prosi>erlty. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  fact 
that,  despite  a  consistently  rising  standard 
of  living  for  many  Americans,  despite  a  high- 
er average  wage  for  most  Americans,  despite 
a  mounting  gross  national  product  of  more 
than  $a00  billion  annimlly.  some  35  million 
po'sons  in  this  country  can  afford  neither 
adequa^  food,  nor  adequate  shelter,  nor  ade- 
qiiate  clothing,  nor  adequate  schooling. 

I  submit  that  at  no  level  of  government 

local.  State,  and  Federal — dare  we  neglect  this 
pervasive    problem    of    widespread    poverty 
in  the  midst  <rf  widespread  affluence. 
I  think  we  cant. 

Therefore,  the  central  questions  to  be 
asked — and  answered — are: 

Do  the  proposed  actions  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  to  its  causes,  not  merely  to  Its 
symptoms? 

And  even  if.  the  measures  are  well  con- 
ceived, can  poverty  be  substanUally  done 
away  with? 

It  seems  to  ma  that  the  wor-on-poverty 
program  which  Its  chief  of  staff.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  has  put  together  for  the  President 
and  unfolded  to  Congress,  reffects  realistic, 
workable  and.  Indeed,  conservative  economic 
principles. 

Mr.  Shrlver  Is  not  talking  about  how  to 
help  the  poor,  spreading  the  wealth  of 
others. 

He  is  tjot  talking  about  Increasing  hand- 
outs In  order  to  decrease  distress. 

He  is  not  talking  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor,  but  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

What  are  the  causes  of  Increased  unem- 
ployment and  continued  poverty  In  the  face 
of  Increased  and  long-sustained  prosperity? 
They  are.  as  pointed  out  by  Raymond  J. 
Saulnler,  f earner  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  no  ple- 


In-the-sky  economist:  lack  ot  skills,  inade- 
quate education,  unsuitable  or  inadequate 
work  experience,  and  discrimination. 

Theee  are  the  root  causes,  and  ths  Shrlver 
program  Is  aimed  concretely  at  these  causes 
as  a  practical  and  necessary  way  to  reduce 
poverty. 

These  are  the  things  which  most  often 

make  people  poor  and  keep  them  that  way 

often  from  generation  to  generation. 

I  think  this  Nation  caimot  accept  contin- 
ued poverty  tor  9.300,000  families  with  a 
median  income  of  91,800  a  year.  This  kind 
of  poverty  is  not  due  to  the  failure  of  our 
economic  system.  It  is  due  to  the  faUure  of 
our  society  to  provide  the  education,  the 
Job  training  and  retraining,  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  environment  needed  to  help 
the  poor  become  productive  and  the  produc- 
tive become  more  prosperous. 

This  is  why  a  panel  of  practical,  experi- 
enced business  leaders  helped  to  shape  and 
then  gave  its  unanimous  endorsement  to  the 
program  which  Mr.  Shrlver  proposed  to  the 
White  House. 

Recently  the  Oallup  poU  rep<xted  that  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  "no"  when 
asked,  "Do  you  think  poverty  will  ever  be 
done  away  with  in  this  country?" 

I  suspect  they  asked  the  wrong  question. 
The  realistic  goal  is  not  abolishing  poverty. 
Some  people  may  not  have  the  will  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty  even  when  given  a 
better  opportunity.  Boma  may  not  have  the 
mental  capacity  to  Improve  themselves  even 
when  the  chance  is  put  well  within  their 
reach. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  we  hav«  experienced  in 
the  past  IS  years  ought  to  be  seen  as  an 
anachronism  itot  to  be  accepted. 

This  war  on  poverty  Is  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  • 


long  Island-Built  Spacecraft  Makes  First 
Lanar  Reentry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14  the  so-called  Project  Plre  of  NASA 
was  launched  and  completed.  The 
spacecraft  used  In  this  experiment  was 
built  by  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp.  on 
Long  Island.  This  company  Is  one  of 
those  which  has  been  a  consistently  out- 
standing producer  of  defense  aircraft  for 
our  Nation.  It  is  soundly  and  firmly 
established  In  the  aerospace  field.  The 
spacecraft  they  built  functioned  per- 
fectly and  the  mission  was  a  success. 
To  me  this  proves  again  the  dependabil- 
ity and  capability  of  Long  Island  indus- 
try to  perform  essential  functions  for 
our  Nation's  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams. 

The  579th  manmade  object  to  be  sent 
aloft  since  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik 
1.  October  4,  1957.  might  well  have  been 
one  of  the  most  significant  because  It 
promises  to  unlock  an  Important  bar- 
rier to  the  safe  return  of  American  as- 
tronauts from  a  lunar  journey.  The  ob- 
ject— a  200-pound,  blunt-nosed  space- 
craft, built  by  one  of  our  companies  on 
Long  Island,  Republic  Aviation  Corp.— 
reentered  the  atmosphere  at  25,730  miles 
an  hour,  which  Is  more  than  7,000  miles 
an  hour  faster  than  the  Project  Mercury 
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spacecraft.  The  21 -inch-long  instru- 
ment-laden vehicle  was  launched  frcxn 
Ci4>e  Kennedy  at  4:42  pjn.  e.s.t.  on  April 
14.  rocketed  to  a  peak  altitude  of  more 
than  500  miles,  then  arched  back  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere  more  than  5,000  miles 
down]*ange.  The  entire  flight  took  some 
32  minutes.  The  objective  of  the  space 
agency.  NASA,  In  this  test  was  to  learn 
more  about  the  complex  physical  and 
chonlcal  changes  which  occur  during  the 
reentry  period  when  temperature  of  the 
gases  In  front  of  the  vehicle  hit  20.000 
degrees — which  Is  about  twice  as  hot 
as  the  surface  of  the  sun.  This  marks 
the  first  time  that  the  reentry  speed 
of  a  test  flight  matched  the  reentry  speed 
of  an  actual  return  flight  from  the  moon. 

We  read  and  hear  a  great  deal  these 
days  about  the  complexities  and  cost  of 
spcu:e  research  and  Uiis  reentry  shot  pro- 
vided some  tangible  evidence  of  this. 
For  example,  the  Republic  people  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  took  approximately 
2  years  to  design  and  build  the  space- 
craft itself.  Quality  control  inspections, 
in  which  all  of  the  more  than  3,000  parts 
In  the  vehicle  were  checked  and  inspected 
at  least  once,  represented  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-half  million  dollars  in 
costs. 

During  the  critical  phase  of  reentry — 
a  period  of  some  42  seconds — over'lOO.- 
000  different  temperature  measurements 
were  recorded  and  telemetered  to  ground 
stations  at  the  rate  of  some  2,000  a  sec- 
ond. 

According  to  officials  of  NASA's  Office 
of  Advanced  Research  and  Technology, 
the  reentry  phase  of  space  flight  brings 
a  spacecraft  Into  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  difficult  combinations  of  environ- 
mental conditions  It  Is  called  upon  to 
survive.  It  Is  against  this  backdrop  we 
miist  evaluate  the  performance  of  Re- 
public, a  company  which  has  long  been 
a  major  producer  of  frontline  military 
aircraft  and  is  right  now  making  the 
evolutionary  transformation  to  space. 
Herbert  A.  Wilson.  Jr.,  of  NASA  and 
Project  FIRE  program  manager.  In  con- 
gratulating the  Republic  team,  told  them 
that  they  were  definitely  In  the  space 
business.  He  said  the  spacecraft's  hard- 
ware performed  very  well  during  the 
blazing  reentry. 

The  technological  competition  to  share 
in  space  exploration  Is  as  keen  as  any- 
thing that  exists  today.  Only  the  quali- 
fied stand  a  chance  and  the  homework 
necessary  to  qualify  represents  substan- 
tial expenditures  in  research,  facilities, 
and,  most  importantly,  In  time  and  ex- 
perience. In  Republic's  case,  which  I 
feel  Is  fairly  typical.  Project  FIRE  was 
the  culmination  of  effort  that  began  5 
years  ago.  Work  on  the  problems  of  lu- 
nar reentry  dates  back  to  1958  when  the 
company  undertook  a  study  program  for 
the  Air  Force  Involving  development  of 
a  manned  lunar  observatory.  This  ex- 
perience served  as  a  base  for  more  exten- 
sive stuidy  generated  by  two  subsequent 
NASA  programs,  Project  Calorie — ^later 
canceled — and  Project  Apollo.  Through 
knowledge  gained  in  such  areas  as  tra- 
jectory analysis,  heat  transfer,  struc- 
tures and  materials,  electronics,  data 
collection,  transmission,  and  analysis, 
Republic  scientists  were  able  to  use  an 
overall  systems  approach  in  their  pro- 


posal for  Project  FIRE.  The  contract 
was  awarded  In  ICay  of  1962. 

Republic's  space  research  capability  It- 
sdf  stems  from  the  laimchlng  of  a  multi- 
million-dollar expansion  of  research  and 
development  facilities  and  human  re- 
sources 6  years  ago  to  change  emphasis 
from  aercmautlcal  to  aerospace  objec- 
tives. 

Although  in  these  5  years  the  company 
has  received  over  200  space-oriented  con- 
tracts, the  result  of  entering  44  new  tech- 
nological areas — Project  FIRE  marked 
the  debut  of  the  company  at  the  critical 
baiTler  of  the  laimch  pad. 


Toward  an  Understanding  of  the  Prayer 
Decuions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  not  only  the 
largest  dally  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  but 
for  many  decades  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected,  has  always  spoken  out 
boldly  in  defense  of  religious  freedom. 
Indeed,  the  entire  State's  long  experience 
of  religious  hannosiy  has  been  frequently 
cited  as  a  splendid  example  of  religious 
freedom  guaranteed  by  church-state  sep- 
aration. Recent  efforts  to  overthix>w  the 
Supreme  Court's  1962  and  1963  decisions 
in  this  area  threaten  to  disturb  Wiscon- 
sin's religious  tranquility  by  casting  a 
shadow  over  its  1848  constitutional  ban 
on  public  school  religious  exercises. 

Responding  to  this  with  a  biilliant 
analysis  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  did 
and  did  not  hold,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
published  an  editorial  in  its  April  26, 
1964.  issue.  This  editorial  should  set  to 
rest  the  minds  of  many.  In  and  out  of 
Wisconsin,  who  may  have  misconstrued 
the  Court's  opinions  and,  consequently, 
advocate  hasty  congressional  action. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CouBT  Dm  Not  Banisb  Religion  but 
Pbotbctzd  It 

If  all  the  pe<^le  writing  pleas  and  sign- 
ing petitions  to  "put  God  back  in  the 
schools"  with  officially  prescribed  prayers 
were  devoting  the  same  time  and  effcH^  to 
the  iMttctlce  of  prayer  themselves,  in  their 
own  hearts  and  homes  and  churches,  they 
would  much  further  advance  the  true 
cause  of  religion.  One  suspects  tliat  many 
Just  want  somebody  else  to  take  care  of  the 
religion  business  for  them. 

All  their  pressure  on  Congress  to  sanction 
rote  piety  In  the  public  schools  fails  to  real- 
ize that  a  practice  of  Government  to  ordain 
religious  exercises  is  not  wholesome  for 
either  Government  or  religion.  It  fails  to 
comprehend  that  the  present  constitutional 
ban  on  such  practice  is  not  to  banish  religion 
but  to  as8iu«  its  freedom,  to  save  it  from 
being  diluted  and  degraded,  to  protect  it 
from  Interference  by  the  secular  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  volunteer  this 
interpretation;  it  was  asked  what  the  first 
amendment  meant  in  this  coimection  and 
had  to  emswer  in  the  only  possible  way. 
Twice  in  the  last  2  years  It  tried  learnedly 
and  devoutly  to  explain  that  this  principle 


of  separation  was  written  and  is  being  made 
to  operate  in  favor  of  religion. 

Thus,  Justice  Black  reminded  in  the  1962 
decision  that  the  founders,  far  from  being 
antireliglous,  knew  how  "many  people  had 
lost  their  respect  for  any  religion  that  had 
relied  upon  the  support  of  Government  to 
spread  its  faith."  They  took  the  view,  as  he 
restated  it,  that  "religion  Lb  too  personal, 
too  sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit  its  'unhal- 
lowed perversion'  by  a  civil  magistrate." 

And  Justice  Clark  was  eloquent  In  the 
1963  case:  "The  place  of  religion  in  oiu- 
soclety  is  an  exalted  one  achieved  through 
a  long  tradition  of  reliance  on  the  home, 
the  church  and  the  inviolable  citadel  of 
the  individual  heart  and  mind.  *  *  *  It  Is 
not  within  the  power  of  Government  to  In- 
vade that  citadel"  even  vrlth  benevolent  In- 
tent. 

The  understanding  has  yet  to  sink  In.  The 
emotional  reaction  persists  that  the  Court 
threw  rellgi<Mi  out  of  American  life.  De- 
spite the  opposite  fact.  Congress  is  so  leagued 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  now 
reluctantly  begun  hearings  on  a  horde  of 
proposals  to  water  down  the  first  amend- 
ment. They  will  take  up  weeks  of  com- 
mittee time. 

The  hearings  may  help  show,  however, 
what  a  tinderbox  of  contention  and  strife 
would  be  opened,  how  misguided  the  pres- 
sure is.  Just  what  prayers  for  school  use 
would  suit  all  83  sizable  denominations,  not 
to  mention  all  the  smaller  ones,  and  who 
would  decide?  What  Bible  readings  would 
be  universally  acceptable,  and  from  which 
version  of  the  Bible?  What  about  the  34 
Protestant  snd  Orthodox  oommunions,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  biggest,  that  officially 
support  the  first  amendment  as  it  now  stands 
interpreted  on  this  point? 

Proposing  that  Government  be  authorized 
to  "invade  the  citadel  of  the  Individual 
heart"  in  a  matter  of  religion  is  merely 
dlsrui>tive  of  American  religious  life  and  a 
distraction  from  right  alms  of  religion. 

Wisconsin,  certainly  no  Godless  State,  has 
always  accepted  an  absolute  bar  to  such  in- 
vasion, even  more  explicit  in  its  constitu- 
tion since  1848  and  as  interpreted  by  devout 
jurists  since  18G0. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAMr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CW  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Andrew  J.  Biemilier,  Director  of 
the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Legisla- 
tion, before  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
inherent  evils  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill.      . 

Mr.  Biemilier  in  this  excellent  state- 
ment clearly  shows  that  this  proposed 
legislation  will  benefit  no  one.  He  re- 
iterates the  concern  we  all  feel  toward 
the  situation  small  business  finds  itself 
in  today,  but  points  out  that  small  re- 
tall  stores  would  actually  lose  from  enact- 
ment of  a  fair  trade  bill,  because  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  compete 
against  mall  order  houses  and  chain 
stores  which  sell  "house  brands"  and 
"private  label"  items.    The  small  busl- 
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wimaii  wou  d  becoane  more  than  ever 
subject  to  tfie  demandi  at  the  large 
And  ICr.  «»».mfr  calls 


attention  to  t  le  fact  that  organized  labor 


has  actually 
argument  tha ; 


t>een  threatened  with  the 
wages  wUl  fall  unless  en 


actment  of  tl  Is  bill  is  accomplished. 

The  evlden  »  presented  In  this  state- 
ment akme  li  more  than  adequate  rea- 
son why  not  only  the  consumer,  who 
stands  to  lose  In  every  way  under  such 
a  law,  but  tte  retail  merchant  should 
fight  together  against  the  nefarious  qual- 
ity stabilizatic  a  bill. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Biemlller 
follows: 
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Andrew   J.  Biemlller,   I  am 
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Congreas  of  Industrial 
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of  this  bfll  have  Insisted 

fair  trade"  bUl,  and  we  do 

It  that.    We  do  In- 

calllng  It  a  Federal  resale 
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own  Interests  and  ths  interest  of  ths  pubUc 
at  large.  And  we  honestly  do  not  thin^  the 
bill  wUl  help  small  business.  We  trust  that 
our  testimony  will  make  our  reasons  clear  and 
that  It  will  answer  any  questions  as  to  the 
approprlatenees  of  our  position  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  testimony  we  offer  Is  In  line  with  that 
presented  by  all  the  consumer-interest  or- 
ganizations we  know  of  that  have  commented 
or  testified  on  this  bill  and  with  that  of 
Government  agencies  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  late  President  Kennedy's  succinct 
comment  at  one  of  his  last  news  conference 
on  October  31,  1963,  was:  "I've  never  been 
for  It." 

S.  774  is  a  broadly  applicable  prlce-flxlng 
bill,  allowing  private  manufacturers  abso- 
lute power  over  prices  on  branded  or  trade- 
marked  articles  at  all  levels  of  distribution, 
with  no  participation  by  any  governmental 
agency  in  the  price-determination  process. 

Virtually  all  classes  of  products  would  be 
subject  to  price  maintenance  under  this 
bill,  including  such  highly  Important  Items 
of  consumer  purchase  as  prescription  drugs. 
In  particular,  the  inclusion  of  prescription 
drugs  under  price  maintenance  provisions 
is  a  key  Indicator  of  the  failure  of  this  legis- 
lation to  take  account  of  the  public  Interest. 
Although  the  price-setting  powers  of  the 
bill  are  vested  exclusively  in  manufacturers, 
the  principal  argument,  the  most  appealing 
argument  made  in  behalf  of  its  provisions.  Is 
that  it  is  needed  for  the  preservation  of  small 
business,  especially  small  retail  business. 

In  fact  it  has  been  alleged  before  this 
subcommittee  that  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  of  Federal  labor  legis- 
lation and  that  it  should  be  enacted  to  afford 
small  business  economic  protection  com- 
parable to  that  accorded  by  law  to  wage 
earners.  I  submit  to  you  that  such  a  view  is 
in  fundamental  error. 

The  Federal  law  protecting  labor's  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  does  not 
authorize  any  one-sided  setting  of  the  price 
of  labor  by  labor  organizations.  The  wage 
contract  is  reached  by  bargaining  in  which 
both  employers  and  unions  negotiate.  By 
contrast,  if  the  principles  of  quality  stabiliza- 
tion were  applied,  labor  unions  would  no 
longer  have  to  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing at  all — employers  would  simply  be  or- 
dered by  the  courts  to  pay  whatever  was  de- 
manded by  labor  and  would  cease  to  have 
any  voice  in  the  wage  bargain.  In  fact,  em- 
ployers would  not  even  have  to  be  under 
contract  with  a  labor  union  In  order  to  be 
legally  bound  by  the  wage  scales  announced 
by  labor  organizations. 

Nor  U  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which 
establishes  legal  minimum  wages  for  labor, 
in  any  way  comparable  to  the  quality  sta- 
bilization   proj)OBal.     The    amoimt    of    the 
minimum  wage  is  set  in  the  law  and  Is  thus 
determined,  not  by  labor  unions,  but  by  the 
public.     Under     quality     stabilization,     the 
public  does  not  set  the  price— the  price  Is 
determined  by  the  manufacturer  at  what- 
ever level  he  wishes  and  the  courts  are  then 
required  to  enforce  It.     For  a  minimum  wage 
law  to  be  comparable,   you   would  have  to 
allow  labor  unions  simply  to  announce  what 
minimiun   wage  ought  to  be   paid— we  are 
now  advocaUng  $3  an  hour— and  immedi- 
ately make  that  price  binding  through  the 
courts  on   all   employers.    There   would   be 
no  public  hearings  on  minimum  wage  pro- 
posals.    Congress  would  have  no  function  in 
the  determination  of  the  minimum  wage, 
and  there  would  be  no  Wage  and  Horn-  Ad- 
ministration in   the   Department   of   Labor. 
Perhaps  the  public  would  save  something  lii 
administrative  costs — an  advantage  claimed 
few  the  quality  stabUizaUon  proposal— but  I 
seriouslv   doubt   that    this    prospect    would 
Induce  the  public  to  sanction  such  a  law  in 
behalf  of  organized  labor. 
In  the  past,  almost  every  witness  on  re- 
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sals  prloe  malntenancs,  whether  fcH-  or 
against  tha  legislation,  has  deplored  and 
noted  with  sympathy  the  plight  of  small 
business  In  whose  behalf  this  type  of  lec^ 
uaon  Is  offered,  whether  In  the  form  of  fair 
trade,  fair  competitive  practices,  or  the  cur- 
rent quality  stabUlaatlon  version.  We  our- 
selves share  this  conoem.  but  we  slmnlv  do 
not  believe  that  resale  price  maintenance 
U  a  feasible  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  basic  argument  presented  by  propo- 
nente  U  that  unless  retail  prices  on  branded 
items  can  be  protected  from  competitive 
price  cuts  on  the  part  of  large  retaUers  and 
by  discounters,  the  small  Independent  store 
will  simply  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Such 
price  cuts  are  described  as  predatory,  cut- 
throat, and  unfair,  and  present  remedies 
under  law  are  claimed  to  be  Inadequate. 

The  manufacturer's  interest  In  the  bUl  is 
described  as  dual  in  nature.  It  la  based  on 
i,!  K  ^®  5***^"  *°  preserve  a  large  number  of 
distributive  outlets  and  (2)  the  desire  to 
protect  quality  name-brand  merchandise 
from  debasement  and  deterloraUon  which  is 
alleged  to  inevitably  accompany  lower  prices. 

Low  prices  are  equated  with  inferior  prod- 
ucts and  high  prices  are  said  to  furnish  the 
only  incentive  and  means  of  producinir 
superior  products.  ** 

In  addition,  wganized  labor  has  been 
threatened  with  the  argument  that  without  a 
qua  Ity  stabilization  bill,  wages  will  fall,  the 
quality  of  the  work  force  will  deteriorate,  and 
unemployment  will  increase. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  establish  a  system  un- 
der which  a  manufacturer  may.  if  he  chooses, 
establish  a  protected  resale  price  on  any  or 
all  of  hU  branded  or  trade-marked  mer- 
chandise, small  business  will  be  preserved  an 
orderly  distribution  system  will  be  assured 
the  manufacturer's  Investment  in  his  brand 
name  will  be  protected.  Ubor  wUl  be  assured 
of  high  wages  and  f  uU  employment,  and  the 
public  will  be  benefited  by  a  reliable  flow  of 
superior  quality  mMrhandlse. 

Serious  flaws,  however,  have  been  shown  to 
exist  in  this  picture  of  what  would -happen 
IT  Federal  resale  price  maintenance  were  to 
become  law.  Indeed.  Judge  Lee  Loevinger. 
formerly  of  the  Department  of  JusUce  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  flaUy  predicted  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  subcommittee  In  1962 
that  this  bin  would  "ultimately  eliminate 
small  business."  ^^^^^^awc 

Surely,  testimony  of  so  grave  a  natiu-e  from 
so  responsible  a  source  suggests  the  need  for 
the  most  serious  appraisal  of  the  theory  on 
which  the  bill  is  based. 

The  dangers  to  small  business  pointed  out 
by  Judge  Loevinger  and  by  others  rest  on  two 
main  polnte: 

1.  Small  retail   business  would  stand   in 
danger  of  being  deUvered  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers 
The  manufacturers  of  brand-name  products 
will  have  the  power  to  enforce  any  price  and 
any  profit  margin  they  wish  for  all  resellers 
on  any  such  brand-name  product  they  wish 
without  regard  to  the  Interest  of  any  par- 
ticular reseller.     The  reseUer  Is  wholly  de- 
prived  of  making  his  own  price  decisions 
based  on  his  own  costs  and  his  own  competi- 
tive needs  with  respect  to  such   producte 
He  cannot  under  this  bUl  move  his  price  up 
or  down  from  the  single  price  or  price  range 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer.    If.  for  example 
he  wishes  to  compensate  for  some  special' 
dlaadvantoge.  such  as  poor  location  or  lack 
of  credit  faciliUes,  by  a  price  cut  on  name 
merchandise,  he   is  prevented   by  this  bill 
from  doing  so.     It  would  even  become  U- 
legal  for  a  retailer,  on  his  own  initiaUve 
to  sponsor  tempwary  sales  to  move  ezceaeive 
or  slow-selling  Inventories,  to  reduce  prices 
to  meet  seasonal  demand,  to  give  quantity 
discounte  on  large  purchases,  or  to  promote 
advertised  specials  on  any  particular  product 
or  group  of  products. 
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a.  Small  rstaU  sellers  .dependent  on  sales 
of  name  mershandlae  wUl  be  faced  with  ac- 
celerated competition  from  the  large  retail- 
ers, mail-order  houses,  and  chalnstores 
which  can  aff(vd  to  buy  and  promote  vua.- 
branded  merchandise  at  lower  prices  under 
their  own  labels,  the  so-called  hoiiae 
brands  or  private  labels.  These  products 
are  frequently  identical  to  the  name  mer- 
chandise and  may  even  be  made  by  the  very 
same  manufacturer.  The  advantage  of  the 
high-priced  names  on  particular  articles  is 
thus  often  entirely  fictional,  as  far  as  the 
product  itself  is  concerned.  If  it  is  to  a 
manufacturer's  advantage  to  swlteh  more 
of  his  output  to  unbranded  merchandise,  he 
will  imdoubtedly  do  so,  without  regard  to 
the  dependence  of  small  retaUers  on  name 
merchandise. 

Additional  points  were  emphasized  In  a 
recent  analysis  prep>ared  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  entitled 
"Probable  Effects  of  the  Proposed  Quality 
StabUization  Act."  which  concluded  that  the 
protection  promised  to  retaUers  by  price 
maintenance  would  be  "Ulusory"  and  self- 
defeating.  The  Council  points  out  in  par- 
ticular that  elimination  of  prloe  competition 
would  encourage  costly  competition  in  busi- 
ness expense  items  such  as  advertising,  store 
decorations,  and  the  like,  and  that  rising 
operating  costs  would  eventually  reduce  the 
average  retailer's  net  profit  margin  l»ck  to 
what  it  was  without  price  maintenance.  Also 
the  lure  of  protected  profit  margiiM  would 
attract  new  dealers  Into  the  field,  thus  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  v(4ume  of  sales  per  store 
and  with  it  the  amoxmt  of  profit  that  could 
be  realized  by  Individual  operators.  The 
CouncU  concludes  that  "The  gain  in  retaU 
profits  which  many  retailers  foresee  from 
quality  stabilization  would  In  fact  be  only 
temporary." 

The  Council  joints  out  that  small  manu- 
facttuvrs  would  also  be  endangered  since 
retaUers  wotUd  have  strong  Incentives  to 
favor  the  products  of  large  firms  that  are 
beet  able  to  afford  heavy  advertising  expendi- 
tures and  offer  high  markups  on  merchan- 
dise. 

Statistical  studies  offered  by  the  Depart- 
mentment  of  Justice  at  previous  hearings 
have  produced  pnima  facie  factual  evidence 
of  the  inefllcacy  of  resale  price  maintenance 
as  a  means  of  preventing  businees  failures. 
In  fact  the  very  opposite  relationship  was 
shown  to  prevaU,  through  a  comparison  of 
the  rate  of  business  faUures  In  States  with 
and  without  price  maintenance  laws  and 
In  States  where  the  laws  had  been  partlaUy 
Invalidated  by  elimination  of  the  nonsigner 
clause  to  fair  trade  agreemente.  For  each 
year.  1946  through  1962.  business  faUures 
were  consistently  higher  in  States  with  fair 
trade  laws  than  In  States  with  no  fair  trade 
laws  or  with  defective  fair  trade  laws.  Those 
with  no  fair  trade  laws  at  aU  showed  the 
loweet  rate  of  bxislnees  fallings. 

Finally  we  are  Impressed  with  evidence 
that  small  businees  Itself  Is  by  no  means 
solidly  behind  the  proposed  legislation,  de- 
spite the  lengthy  list  of  business  organiza- 
tions that  have  officially  endorsed  it.  Again 
citing  Mr.  Loevinger.  we  refer  to  a  study 
which  he  described  as  foUows: 

"A  recent  survey  made  by  an  Impartial  pri- 
vate organization  which  is  experienced  in  the 
field  of  small  business  and  which  polled  179.- 
000  small  buslneesmen  located  in  every  State 
shows  that  a  slight  majority  of  such  business- 
men are  opposed,  to  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. The  vote  was  61  percent  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  4S  percent  In  favor  and  4  percent 
undecided." 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  the  case  has 
not  been  made  that  a  unlversaUy  available 
resale  prloe  maintenance  system  is  the  key  to 
the  preservation  of  small  business.  We  \irge 
that  other  measures  be  developed  to  help 
smaU  business  survive — measures  that  hold 
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less  danger  to  ths  public  and  to  ths  general 
economy. 

What  of  ths  aUsgatlOD.  that  manufacturer* 
need  price  protection  In  order  to  prevent  de- 
terioration of  their  products  and  that  labor 
needs  quality  stahlllzatloci  In  order  to  pre- 
vent deterioration  of  wages  and  employment? 

Frankly,  we  simply  cannot  put  much  stock 
In  this  argument.  Our  general  view  Is  that 
good  quality  In  a  product  Is  Its  own  best 
salesman.  Under  free  con^Mtltlon  In  a 
healthy  economy,  a  genuinely  good  product 
will  command  a  sufficient  volmne  of  sales  at 
a  price  adequate  to  Insure  Its  production. 
Good  products,  which  consiuners  want,  do 
not  need  artificial  price  sup>porto.  Our  cre- 
dence of  the  argiunent  Is  further  stretched 
by  the  practice  already  referred  to  of  selling 
identical  producte  at  hig>)  prices  with  brand 
names  and  at  low  prices  iinder  private  labels. 
In  such  instances  the  lowering  of  prices  has 
clearly  not  altered  the  product,  nor  has  it 
deteriorated  the  wages  <»  the  quality  of  the 
workforce  which  has  produced  It. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Newman,  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  has  succinctly  observed  that 
these  private  brand  producte  "are  hardly 
made  with  inferior  labor  and  materials  be- 
cause they  are  made  in  the  same  factories 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  fair-traded 
items." 

During  the  hearings  earlier  this  year  be- 
fore the  House  Commerce  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Oeo-ge  Nevole  appeared  In 
behalf  of  National  Bellas  Hess,  Inc.,  a  na- 
tionwide retail  organization,  which  sells 
merchandise  with  different  kinds  of  brand 
namea — merchandise  with  ite  own  house 
brand  names,  merchandise  with  unadver- 
tlsed  brand  names,  and  merchandise  with 
nationally  advertised  brand  names.  He 
testified  to  the  Increasing  degree  to  which 
manufacturers  sell  their  producte  both  un- 
der their  own  names  and  under  reteUers' 
house  brand  names  of  distributors'  private 
brand  names. 

"In  recent  years,"  Mr.  Nevole  stated,  "there 
has  been  an  enormous  Increase  in  the  mar- 
keting of  these  brands;  to  such  an  extent, 
in  fact,  that  manufact^irers  of  national 
brands  are  increasingly  selling  their  prod- 
ducte  not  only  under  their  own  names  but 
also  for  marketing  under  distributors'  brand 
names — at   lower  prices." 

Diirlng  the  1959  hearings  on  the  fair  trade 
biU  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilfred  I.  Meyer,  a 
partner  in  Schwegmann  Bros.  Giant 
Super  Markete  In  New  Orleans,  gave  a  very 
detailed  deecrlption  of  Schwegmann  p\ir- 
chases  of  unbranded  soap  powilvr  trom  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.  This  soap  was  sold 
under  the  Schwegmann  label  as  "Miracle" 
soap  and  it  was  exactly  the  same  soap  as 
the  weU-known  brand  "Fab,"  also  manufac- 
tvu'ed  by  Colgate,  but  "Miracle"  carried  a 
much  lower  price  to  the  consumer. 

Chairman  Rand  Dixon  of  the  Federal 
Trade  C<nnmisslon  has  testified  to  the  al- 
ready wldespreeul  use  of  private  labels  in 
chain  grocery  stores.  In  his  testimony,  fw 
example,  he  cited  a  study  that  showed  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  frozen  food  producte 
sold  in  the  10  largest  grocery  chains  were 
sold  under  private  labels. 

We  fxirther  faU  to  see  how  the  qiudity  sta- 
bilization bUl  would  in  any  way  Improve  the 
serious  unemployment  problem  facing  the 
NaUon  today.  In  fact  we  fear  that  by  en- 
coiu-aging  artificially  high  prices,  the  bUl 
might  very  well  result  In  fewer  purchases  by 
consumers,  lower  levels  of  production,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  rate  of  Job  loes  by 
labor.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  In 
fact,  pointed  out  that  a  "higher  level  of  total 
market  demand  in  money  terms  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  full  employment  at  the 
higher  prices  associated  with  retail  prloe 
maintenance,  and  this  level  would  not  be 
autc«natically  forthcoming."  Tht  CouncU 
predicted  that  in  certain  types  of  work  such 


as  In  the  advertising  lnd\istry,  employment 
might  Increass,  but  that  "employment  In  the 
production  of  price-maintained  goods  woiUd 
tend  to  decline  relative  to  employment  In 
price-free  sectors  of  the  economy."  Reduced 
employment  In  smaller  retaU  establlshmenta 
was  forecast. 

Finally,  Ubor  like  the  rest  of  the  pubUc 
stands  to  lose  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ite  own 
role  as  consumer  of  the  producte  which 
would  become  subject  to  price  fixing  under 
thIsbUl. 

AU  Impartial  evidence  has  indicated  that 
prices  of  consumer  retail  producte  would  rlas 
substantially  If  Federal  resale  price  mainte- 
nance were  to  become  law.  According  to 
economic  surveys  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, consumers  In  States  with  "fair  trade" 
laws  pay  from  19  percent  to  27  percent  higher 
prices  than  consumers  in  States  without 
such  laws.  Estimates  of  added  coste  to  the 
consumer  imder  a  Federal  prlce-flxlng  law 
range  from  $1.5  billion  to  $14  billion  a  year, 
based  on  limited  coverage  under  State  laws. 
The  fK>tentlal  cost  to  the  consiuner  might 
vastly  exceed  these  estimates  if  a  unlversaUy 
available  Federal  law  were  enacted:  with 
a  possibly  much  larger  volume  of  producte 
placed  imder  "stabilization"  provisions. 

The  right  of  the  consumer  to  shop  for  the 
loweet  price  on  a  distinctly  Identifiable  prod- 
uct would  disappear.  The  field  would  be 
increasingly  dominated  by  brand  ctunpeti-  . 
tion — lower  priced  house  brands  and  higher  * 
priced  name  brands.  Costly,  competitive 
brand  advertising,  and  in  some  instances. 
competitive  efforte  by  manufactiirers  to  woo 
their  resellers  through  offering  higher  resale 
margins,  would  increase  prices  generally, 
quite  apart  from  the  specific  price  setting  to 
be  encoiu-aged  for  trademarked  producte. 

The  recent  study  by  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nc«nlc  Advisers  has  given  additional  con- 
firmation to  other  testimony  that  the  con- 
sumer would  be  poorly  served  by  this 
leglslaUon.  In  their  words,  "RetaUers  would 
not  gain;  but  their  customers  would  lose." 

We  would  like  to  comment  in  particular 
on  the  fact  that  the  bUl  does  not  offer  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  puUic  wiU  be  pro- 
tected from  retaU  price  fixing  by  manufac- 
turers of  producte  which  are  not  competitive 
as  to  price  at  the  manufacturers'  level.  The 
language  of  the  bUl  which  Is  supposed  to 
insure  that  price-fixed  Items  at  retaU  are 
competitive  at  the  producer  level  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  goods  "usable  for  the  same 
general  purpose"  must  be  available  to  the 
public  from  soxuxses  other  than  the  owner  of 
the  brand  name  and  that  they  must  be  in 
"free  and  open  competition  therewith." 

But  no  guidance  is  given  as  to  Just  how 
much  competition  would  In  fact  be  required. 
In  1962,  some  of  the  leading  proponente  of 
this  bUl  testified  that  if  there  were  only  one 
other  manufacturer  of  a  particular  product, 
that  would  be  considered  "competition." 

We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  blU  in  Iteelf 
lends  encouragement  to  the  elimination  of 
competition,  especiaUy  through  the  system 
of  "price  leadership"  under  which  prices 
move  upward  in  mysterious  concert  after  a 
price  Increase  has  been  put  Into  effect  by  one 
of  the  producers.  In  Industries  where  price 
competition  has  been  successfully  eliminated 
for  all  practical  purposes  and  at  the  same 
time  has  resisted  definite  proof  of  coUusion 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  the  consiunen'  re- 
maining protection — namely,  competition 
among  resellers — wUl  have  been  sealed  off  by 
this  bUl. 

The  Justice  Department  has  produced  an 
Impressive  list  of  126  retail  product  lines  In 
which  the  4  largest  manufacturing  com- 
panies accounted  for  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  shlpmente.  In  all  eacept  16  of 
these  lines,  the  20  largest  companies  ac- 
counted for  90  percent  or  raort  of  output. 
We  consider  it  a  most  serious  matter  to  make 
resale  price  maintenance  generaUy  available 
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Has  TelevisMNi  Becoac  a  Propaf  aada 
Tool  for  tb«  Leftwuc? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUroSNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Avril  29, 1964 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  most  thought-provok- 
ing letter  from  one  of  my  constituents. 
He  suggests  that  certain  television  pro- 
grams are  subtly  used  as  propaganda  to 
discredit  conservative  thinking  and  to 
promote  extremist,  liberal  views. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  entire  House 
might  be  interested  in  giving  some 
thought  to  the  questions  raised  by  my 
constituent.  Portions  of  his  letter 
follow : 

Recently  I  have  been  watching  some  of  the 
so-called  television  shows:  particular  refer- 
ence to  "The  Defenders"  and  "East  Side- 
West  Side.-  These  shows  are  strictly  prop- 
aganda mills  for  the  liberals  which  al- 
ways condemn  conservatives,  rlghtwlngers, 
and  the  like.  Their  technique  Is  the  same 
in  all  cases  and  It  is  very  subtly  done.  Briefly 
the  technique  involves.  In  the  case  of  "The 
Defenders"  defending  a  man's  right  to  say 
and  do  as  he  pleases  and  have  his  freedom 
of  thought  and  political  convlcUons.  How- 
ever, when  the  trial  ends,  the  defendant  who 
Is  usually  a  conservative,  rightwlnger.  busi- 
nessman, or  something  of  that  nature,  is 
usually  shown  to  be  Irresponsible,  a  kook. 
nut.  car  insane. 

The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  civil  rights 
where  the  defending  attorney  who  Is  this 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Preston  shows  that  un- 
knowing to  him,  his  client  turns  out  to  be 
biased. 

On  Sunday  night.  April  12,  I  watched 
"East  Side-West  Side."  and  It  was  the  most 
vicious  attack  upon  biislnessmen;  the  profit 
syBtem:  upon  Congress,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  portrays  Congressmen  accepting 
bribes  for  doing  the  bidding  of  businessmen.' 
In  these  cases,  the  businessmen  are  all  ruth- 
less, hardhearted,  and  out  to  put  the  small 
guy  out  of  business. 

This  program  was  entitled  The  Givers" 
and  it  appeared  on  channel  5  In  the  San 
1)  Jose  area.  One  of  the  producers  of  this 
show  is  David  Siisskind  who  also  has  a 
forum  show.  In  this  particular  show,  a  big 
businessman  forced  the  small  businessman 
out  of  business  because  of  alleged  unfair 
competition.  This  unfair  competition  was 
in  the  form  of  price  cutting  due  to  special 
depreciation  allowances  he  was  able  to  take. 
Theoretically,  the  large  businessman  was 
capable  of  making  a  profit  while  tl*e  little 
guy  was  not.  This  depreciation  "windfall" 
was  supposedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  big 
bxisinessman  had  bribed  a  Congressman  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives bill,  which  was  not  germane  to 
that  particular  bill  and  covered  a  special 
depreciation  allowance  for  this  big  business- 
man. I  believe  the  facts  are  Charlie,  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  any  amend- 
ment must  be  germane  to  the  subject  of  the 
bill.  However,  right  or  wrong;  a  Congress- 
man was  nonetheless  portrayed  as  being 
bribed  to  introduce  this  bill.  The  result  was 
that  this  big  businessman  obtained  special 
depreciation  deductions  which  the  small 
businessman  could  not  take.  Now  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  Charlie,  that  this  Is  an  Im- 
possibility and  is  hogwash  of  the  first  or- 
der. It  portrayed  this  shocked  Congress- 
man discovering  this  plot,  and  while  It  did 
not  say  so,  the  indications  were  that  prac- 
tically all  the  Congressmen  were  corrupt  by 


going  along  with  the  plot  and  that  he  alone 
stood  out  in  the  battle  for  the  right.  It 
showed  this  rlghteoxu  Congressman  crusad- 
ing against  a  crooked  businessman  and  the 
power  of  the  big  business.  It  intlnoated  that 
anyone  successftU  must  be  corrupt  in  order 
to  be  rucceesful.  At  the  end.  it  slying  Indi- 
cated that  this  snuUl  businessman  started 
his  business  on  a  shoestring,  but  never  did 
mention  the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
same  depreciation  privUeges  under  the  tax 
laws  as  any  other  businessman.  Rather,  it 
brought  out  the  point  that  if  it  were  not 
for  this  "special"  depreciation,  the  small  guy 
could  have  made  it.  Not  once  did  it  point 
out  that  advanced  technology  required  new 
tools  and  machinery  and  that  this  takes  cap- 
ital which  the  small  guy  did  not  have.  Of 
course,  if  they  had  brought  this  out;  then, 
their  line  would  probably  have  been  that  a 
policy  of  redistribution  of  wealth  Is  needed. 
With  reference  to  "The  Defenders."  they 
took  on  a  crusade  for  the  civil  rights  Issue 
In  one  of  their  shows  and  pointed  out  how 
cruel  the  apartment  owners  are,  and  that  they 
are  coldblooded  and  hardhearted.  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  portrayed  an  Intol- 
erant businessman  in  a  community  threat- 
ening the  i4>artment  owner  with  destruction 
If  he  did  not  evict  certain  tenants. 

This  last  Sunday  night,  AprU  19,  on  "The 
Defenders  '  as  portrayed  the  case  of  a  Navy 
admiral  who  did  nothing  but  preach  allegi- 
ance to  his  country;  who  was  a  Navy  hero 
but  who  somehow  went  off  the  deep  end  and 
became  an  extremist.  He  was  tried  for  sedi- 
tion ahd  plotting  the  overthrow  of  oui  Gov- 
enunent,  whereupon  the  defender  (who  Is 
Preston)  took  the  case  on  even  though  he 
did  not  agree  with  his  cUent.  His  belief  be- 
ing that  anybody  U  entitled  to  a  fair  trial. 
This  buUds  the  "defender's"  character  as  the 
hero  in  the  plot,  defending  even  those  who 
disagree.  However,  in  the  trial,  the  prosecu- 
tor attempted  to  prove  that  the  admiral 
was  in  fact  insane  and  "off  his  rocker"  and 
this  they  could  not  do.  The  admiral  on  the 
stand  talked  of  the  very  things  that  you,  I. 
or  any  other  red-blooded  American  would 
talk  of;  namely,  God,  honor,  and  country. 
The  admiral  stood  up  for  saluting  the  fiag. 
Pledge  of  Alegiance,  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  what  today's  liberals  would  call 
"flag  waving."  My  wife  and  I  wondered  how 
this  would  an  end  up  since  we  knew  it  had 
to  end  up  only  one  way;  namely,  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  admiral's  character  some  way  or 
another.  This  was  done  in  the  very  end 
when  they  tripped  the  admiral  tar  making  a 
statement  (which  he  did  make  on  the 
stand),  and  which  he  immediately  denied 
making,  whereupon  the  court  recorder  read 
back  the  statement  verifying  that  he  did  say 
it.  What  thU  boiled  down  to  Charlie.  Is  that 
right  then  and  there  they  proved  the  guy 
was  "off  his  rocker."  They  also  proved  that 
all  the  patriots,  all  these  military  men  who 
are  speaking  out  for  our  country  are  all  In- 
sane, crackpots  or  extremists.  All  this  is  very 
subtly  Imbedded  in  the  average  person's 
mind. 

Charlie,  something  should  be  done  about 
these  programs.  I  dont  advocate  censorship 
or  any  governmental  controls  over  such  pro- 
grams, but  neither  do  I  want  my  children  or 
anyone  else's  children  submitted  to  brain- 
washing techniques  under  the  guise  of  Jus- 
tice. In  peychopolltics.  this  is  known  as 
the  conditioning  technique.  It  has  no  place 
in  this  country  and  the  producers  of  these 
IMX>grams  should  seU  their"  wares  to  Russia 
These  are  programs  very  typical  of  Edward 
R.  Murrow's  phony  documentaries. 

Quite  frankly.  I  smell  Bobby  Kennedy  be- 
hind this  becaiise  "The  Defenders"  for  the 
past  a  years  has  been  a  wonderful  program 
and  a  good  program.  The  last  8  to  8  months 
It  has  become  a  ptuTreyor  of  falsehoods,  mis- 
conceptions, and  outright  brainwashing.  It 
is  designed  to  create  Impressions.  Many  of 
those  who  are  not  knowledgeable  as  to  what 
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is  going  on  are  certainly  going  to  fall  aikd 
become  conditioned  In  their  thinking.  Tlie 
wbole  thing  is  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
conservatism  and  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  right  of  individuals  to  accumulate 
wealth  and  property.  It  is  aimed  against 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  beamed  to- 
ward the  individual  in  order  to  oondltton 
him  into  accepting  Federal  control  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  his  life,  and  management 
of  his  affairs.  In  the  case  of  this  admiral, 
the  plot  could  easily  have  been  one  in  which 
leftwingers  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  Rather,  they  selected  a 
military  man  who  was  highly  respected,  be- 
lieved in  his  country,  and  then  labeled  him 
as  "misguided"  and  "off  his  rocker." 


Remarki  of  Concretsman  Richard  Bollinf 
Before  Sewor  Qtixent  Dinner  at  Kansas 
Gty,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK^KNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  on  Monday  evening  to  ad- 
dress nearly  500  retired  workers  In  Kan- 
sas City.  These  people  are  very  natur- 
ally concerned  with  the  fate  of  medicare 
legislation.  In  my  remarks  I  suggested 
that  the  techniques  that  are  being  used 
to  bring  pressure  against  such  legisla- 
tion might  very  well  be  utilized  by  those 
who  support  the  bill. 

My  remarks  follow: 
RsMAaKS  OP  Congressman  Richard  Bollinc 

BsroRX  UAW  Senior  Citizens  Dinnxb  at 

THE  World  War  II  Buu-Dnfo,  Kansas  Crrr, 

Mo.,  April  37,  1964 

On  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  in  Wash- 
ington more  than  1  million  people  lined 
up  in  the  rain  for  a  little  cube  of  sugar. 
Young  people  and  old,  the  healthy  and  the 
halt,  bankers  and  bellhops  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  waiting  their  turn.  The  sugar 
cube  received  looked  Just  like  the  one  you 
put  in  your  coffee.  The  one  dlfferenoe  was 
that  each  of  these  had  been  impregnated 
with  Sabln  oral  vaccine.  In  the  next  6 
weeks,  this  performance  will  be  repeated 
twice.  When  It  Is  over,  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  Nation's  Capital  will  be 
protected  against  paralytic  polio. 

As  I  watched  these  lines,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  less  than  a  decade  ago  infan- 
tile paralysis  roamed  unchecked,  crippling 
our  children,  and  killing  our  young  people. 
Now,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  It  has  been 
conquered.  Just  a  few  generations  ago. 
tuberculosis  and  diabetes  were  certain 
death.  Now,  we  know  how  to  control  ibem. 
Even  as  I  speak  here  tonight,  around  this 
country  lights  are  burning  In  laboratories 
where  dedicated  doctors  may  be  on  the  very 
threshold  of  discovering  a  cure  for  cancer. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  men  of  med- 
icine. They  have  provided  us  with  the 
means  to  a  healthier  and  a  longer  life. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  American  life  expectancy  is 
growing  longer. 

What  a  cruel  paradox  it  Is,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  very  men  who  have  created  the 
means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  live  longer 
are  at  the  same  time  almost  entirely  united 
In  a  bitter  attempt  to  keep  those  very  means 
from  the  people  for  whom  they  were  meant. 

Now.  If  that  seems  like  a  strong  state- 
ment, lefs  take  a  look  at  some  cold  truths. 


Trwth  No.  1  Is  that  as  a  person  grows  older 
his  medical  needs  Increase. 

Truth  No.  a  la  that  a  person  past  retire- 
ment age  stiffen  a  sharp  decrease  In  his 
Income. 

Truth  No.  3  is  that  ths  combination  re- 
sults in  a  situation  where  the  aging  must 
borrow  from  the  bread  money  to  buy  medi- 
cine— or  do  without. 

Now,  taldng  all  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, it  has  become  clear  that  some  means 
must  be  devised  to  provide  our  senior  citt- 
sens  with  the  poasibiUty  of  adequate  medi- 
cal care.  The  best  possible  answer,  so  far, 
can  be  found  in  the  King-Anderson  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Congress. 

This  bill  would  provide  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  through  social  sectbrlty.  In 
other  words,  during  a  person's  working  years 
he  would  increase  his  social  seciirity  pay- 
ments by  a  few  pennies  a  month  and  when 
he  reached  65  he  would  be  entitled  to  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  as  well  as  home 
visits  by  a  doctor  when  he  needed  them. 

This  would  not  be  charity.  This  would 
simply  be  the  application  of  insiurance  that 
the  citizen  paid  for  during  the  years  of  his 
employment.  It  Is  not  a  Government  hand- 
out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  contains  a 
certain  beauty  in  its  simplicity.  It  would 
appear  almost  Impossible  to  argue  against  it. 
But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  very 
mention  of  Medicare  is  enough  to  make 
many  of  our  citizens  apoplectic. 

The  principal,  and  by  far  the  most  In- 
fluential opponent  of  this  bUl,  Is  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  When  this  bill 
was  Introduced  2  years  ago.  It  was  defeated 
In  the  Senate  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two 
votes.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  mammoth  propaganda  campaign  waged 
against  the  bill  by  the  AMA  was  the  main 
factor  In  its  defeat.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit 
research  group  with  an  international  repu- 
tation, has  estimated  the  cost  of  the  cam- 
paign to  the  AMA  was  il2  million. 

Now  that  the  bill  Is  again  being  brought 
up  for  action,  the  campaign  Is  starting  again. 
There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  AMA  will 
give  up  their  fight  against  this  bill.  On 
the  contrary,  there  Is  every  sign  that  they 
will  spend  whatever  is  needed  to  defeat  It. 

Tou  can  expect  that  In  the  next  months 
ads  will  appear  In  your  newspapers,  calling 
the  bin  a  step  toward  socialism;  It  will  be 
said  that  It  is  too  expensive,  that  private  In- 
siirance  Companies  can  do  It  better  and 
cheaper.  None  of  these  things  Is  true.  And. 
I  might  add,  none  of  them  is  very  original, 
either. 

The  same  argmnents  were  advanced  30 
years  ago  when  social  security  Itself  was 
proposed.  And,  of  coiirse.  we  can  remember 
how  desperately  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation fought  against  Blue  Cross  and 
other  medical  plans. 

Now  the  AMA  tells  us  that  they  favc^ed 
such  plans  all  along.  The  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  a  group  that  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  says  that  this  Just  Isn't  so. 
In  their  Journal  they  commented  editorially:' 
"It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  through  the  1930's  and 
early  1940's  the  American  Medical  Association 
did  not  believe  In  voluntary  sickness  in- 
surance, did  almost  everything  possible  to 
prevent  Its   development." 

And  Medical  Eoonomios  reported  that  "to 
Blue  Cross  executives,  among  others,  the  doc- 
trinaire view  crediting  the  American  Medical 
Association  with  early  sponsorship  of  ex- 
perimental voluntary  prepajmient  programs 
emerges  as  a  simple  im truth." 

Now,  as  In  the  past,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  taken  a  stand  four-square  In 
the  i>ath  of  progress  and  security.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  what  can  be  done  about  ItT 

In  the  months  ahead,  you  are  going  to  be 
asked  by  the  AMA  and  Its  local  alOllates  to 
write  to  your  Congressman  and  tell  him  you 
are  opposed  to  medicare.    If  you  like,  you 


can  also  write  your  Ooogi  tasman  and  teU 
him  you  favor  medicare.  I  think  I  can  prom- 
ise you  that  he  will  read  your  letters.  But 
we  can  really  do  more  than  that. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  the  responsibility 
of  informing  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion that  most  of  our  people  do  support 
medicare.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  each  of 
you  write  to  yovir  family  doctor  and  teU  him 
just  how  you  feel  about  this  program.  Let 
us  adopt  the  techniques  that  are  being  used 
against  us. 

Here,  I  might  point  out  that  a  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  not  a  matter 
for  our  senior  citizens  themselves.  It  effects 
not  only  their  famlUes,  but  the  entire  com- 
munity. After  all,  if  mother  or  dad  falls  111 
and  cannot  afford  treatment,  then  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  expec.ted  to  take  on  the 
financial  burden  of  hospitalization.  If  they 
cannot,  then  the  load  falls  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

If  all  of  us,  our  friends  and  neighbors,  our 
children  were  to  let  the  medical  community 
know  Just  how  we  feel  about  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  we  might  cause  our  local  doc- 
tors to  wonder  Just  what  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  Is  doing  In  their  name.  And 
you  might 'tell  them  they  will  not  be  alone 
when  they  lend  their  support  to  an  ade- 
quate health  program  for  the  aged.  Many 
prominent  physicians  have  long  indicated 
their  support.  Among  them.  Dr.  Paul  Dud- 
ley White,  the  famous  heart  specialist  who 
treated  President  Elsenhower,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spook,  the  eminent  child  specialist. 

I  feel  certain  that  no  matter  how  heavy 
the  propaganda  barrage,  we  will  be  able  to 
get  a  medicare  bill  out  of  Congress  this  year. 
We  must.  As  long  as  one  man  or  woman 
lacks  the  means  to  ease  their  suffering  then 
we  are  obligated  to  provide  those  means. 

We  would  welcome  the  help  of  the  medical 
professions  In  providing  those  means. 

I  urge  the  doctors  of  this  Nation  to  take 
the    mid.-Vlctorian    social    concepts    of    the. 
American  Medical  Association  and  put  them 
on   the   shelf  alongside   the   nostrums   and 
superstitions  that  they  abandoned  long  ago. 

In  1964,  let  our  path  lead  down  the  road 
of  progress  and  security — not  over  the  hin  to 
the  poorhouse. 


Rural  Electric  Leaders  Explore  Problema 
and  Opportunities  at  NRECA  Annnal 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  7,500  rural  electric  co-op 
leaders  who  gathered  in  Dallas.  March 
9-12  for  the  22d  annual  meeting  of  their 
National  Rural  EHectrlc  Co-op  Associa- 
tion heard  the  facts  firsthand  on  the 
mounting  crisis  facing  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  and  showed  renewed  de- 
termination to  fight  for  the  future  of 
their  rural  electric  systems.  During  the 
five  general  sessions,  they  listened  at- 
tentively as  speaker  after  speaker  alerted 
them  to  the  crucial  challenges  confront- 
ing them  and  urged  them  to  take  positive 
action  to  save  their  systems  and  help 
strengthen  rural  America. 

In  addition,  18  sectional  panel  fo- 
rums— more  than  ever  before  programed 
at  an  NRECA  annual  meeting — ^further 
detailed  the  problems  and  opportunities 
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of  the  rural  e  eetrics.   Critical  legislatlTe 


Inues,  pubUo 


studies 
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relations  activities,  rural 


area  develom  lent.  and  future  flnaoclng 


among  the  timely  topics 


refleetins  nei '  dimensions  In  rural  elec 
triflcation  as  illscussed  by  panel  partici- 
pants. 

Membor  of  one 
plored  the  saqteet 
in  Congress. 


of  those  pcuiels  ex- 
•1964— A  Critical  Year 

Under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks,  I  wt  luld  like  to  include  in  the 
RsooBO  a  rtm  uni  of  that  panel  discus- 
sion which  appeared  in  the  April  1964 
issue  of  Rura  Electrification  magazine. 
Tea*  1904 — Cbxtical  Tsab  nr  CaNOoss 
Bsnnlt 


BctMTt 
ICnut  nnan, 


i  <Uaci:B8ton 
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Moderator 
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tlon.  Denver. 
Secretary  to 
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Secretary  of 
and  Howard 
'Home  Mmlntrttmtlon. 

The  moderatir 


1904— C  rltlcal 
tie 
SKA 
tan 
aceoiint 


concerned  with  ciirrent 
legislation   at   interest    to 
members  was  held 
;.  March  10. 

Tear  in  Congress  was 

rtlsniBslQgi  that  considered 

loan  terms,  the  co-<q;)e' 

teansm  lesion  loans,  the  RXA 

propoeal,  new  natural  re- 

and  area  development  legls- 


C<lo 

Ooagreesman 
Mor  (an 


tt» 
Batech 


Uld 


rector,  Leglslatk  n 
NZtaCA. 

MeWhorter 
Islatlve  progran 
is  in  a  critical 
to  be  for  s(»ie 
onlstlc  climate 

Washington, 
electrillcatlon 
RXA  loan  temu 
mined  to 
gets  are  sectloi 
loans  and  the 


power  oomp  my 
H» 


lobby!  tg 
make  CoogiMB 


Garwood  said 
Intensive 

.to 

on  the  co-ops' 
oosly  cripple  thi 
llcatton  progran 
the  agency's  G 
and  are  preesur|ng 
Impose  further 
the  Federal 


Jurtsdlction 


another  serious 


IfissKyaUko 
fort  in  Congresi 
the  Johnson 
i«TolTing  loan 
mentsonRBA 
U.S.  Treasury, 
under  the 
repaid  on  loans 
This  would 
need  for 
said  that  UUs 
onstrate    to 
loaned  by  BEA 
but  is  belnc 
eost  to  the 
sllko    said    she 

CLASSMCS  CAMNdN 


approp  lated 


th) 


Overby,  Dbrector.  Legls- 
Department.  MRBCA. 
B.  C^oxUn,  Editor,  Riiral 
Legislation    and    Re- 
NKBCA. 

T.  MeWhorter,  Wendell  J. 
Kysilko,  Morgan  D.  Dubrow, 


were  Clark  T.  MeWhorter. 

,   Blair.   Oklii.:    WendeU   J. 

■.  TH-State  G  ft  T  Assocla- 

Mlss  Jtme  Kysilko.  Press 

■snum  Lester  Johnson  ot 

D.  Dubrow,  Assistant  and 

Advisor  to   Assistant 

Interior  Kenneth  Holum; 

,  Administrator.  Farmers 

Washington,  D.C. 

was  Kermlt  Ov«by,  Dl- 

and  Research  Departaient, 


the  audience  that  the  leg- 

affectlng  the  REA  program 

position — and  will  continue 

time— because  of  the  antag- 

aeated  by  the  skilled  group 

ay  propagandists  active  in 

said  the  opponents  of  rural 

B  focusing  their  attack  on 

and  are  particularly  deter- 

te  G.  &  T.  loans.   Other  tar- 

5  rural  area  development 

loan  Interest  rate. 


ISA 


that  the  power  companies' 
and  propaganda  campaign 
place  heavy  restrictions 
ft  T.  program  could  serl- 
Nation's  entire  rural  electri- 
Opponents  are  challenging 
ft  T.  loamnaklng  auth<»rlty 
ng  Members  of  Congress  to 
restrictions.     He  also  cited 
Commission's  attempt  to 
over  the  rural  electrics  as 
threat. 


( izplained  the  continuing  ef - 

I ,  propoeed  again  recently  by 

administration,  to  establish  a 

f  ind  account  for  REA.    Pay- 

li  lans  now  go  directly  into  the 

I  he  said,  pointing  out  that 

account  plan,   money 

pottld  be  used  for  new  loans. 

not  eliminate — the 

funds  each  year.    She 

revolving  account  would  dem- 

Hatlon    that    the    money 

k>  rural  electrics  is  not  lost 

with  Interest,  without 

Government.     Miss  Ky- 

agrees    with    Congressman 

of  Mlssoxui.  that  REA  is 


revolving 


redi  ice — ^but 


_  reiald. 
Fed  ral 


the  best  Investment  the  Government  has  ever 
made  In  a  domestic  program. 

Dubrow  disclosed  that  budgetary  programs 
concerned  with  cfmstructlon  of  poww-pro- 
duclng  facilities  by  two  Federal  agencies, 
the  Bureau  of 'Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  would  total  over  3  million  kilo- 
watts of  capckcity,  if  authorlBed  by  Congress. 
He  said  construction  this  year  of  at  least  two 
extra-high-voltage  IntertJes  will  Integrate 
the  Federal  power  systems  of  the  Columbia. 
Central  Valley,  and  Colorado  Rivers.  He 
noted  that  negotiations  contemplating  the 
construction  of  an  extra -high -voltage  Inter- 
tie  between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Southwest  is  now  In  progress  and  predicted 
there  would  soon  be  either  a  Federal  system 
or  one  that  would  do  the  Job.  Dubrow  said 
the  proposed  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project  will  bring  low-cost  power  to  New 
England. 

Bertsch  spoke  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  stimulate  rural  de- 
velopment through  technical  assistance  and 
loans  for  such  needs  as  farm  and  nonfarm 
rural  homes,  rural  water  systems,  and  rural 
homes  for  senior  citizens.  He  referred  to 
legislation  in  Congreee  to  provide  enough 
niral  housing  funds  to  at  least  make  a  dent 
in  the  eradlcaticxi  of  the  l  million  rural 
homes  that  are  a  threat  to  health  and  safety 
and  the  3  million  rural  homes  that  need 
major  repairs.  He  also  cited  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  poverty.  Its  plans  to 
aid  the  seriously  depressed  Appalachian  re- 
gion, and  the  effort  in  Congress  to  revive  the 
area  redevelopment  program. 


Wisconsb  Editors  Back  Plan  To  Curb 
Plaat  Pirathf  Now  Made  Possible  hj 
Misase  of  Federal  Tax-Exemption 
Privilefes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
recent  editorials  in  three  leading  news- 
papers of  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  and 
Wausau,  Wis..  su];q7orting  a  proposal  to 
curb  the  practice  of  s<»ne  local  govern- 
ments of  Issuing  federally  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds  to  build  factories  for  In- 
dustrial firms  and.  thereby,  to  pirate  in- 
dustry from  established  locations. 

The  proposal,  contained  In  H.R.  10549 
and  HR.  10547  and  Introduced  on  March 
23  by  the  gentlonan  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablocxi]  and  by  me,  would  deny 
to  firms,  leasing  premises  financed  in 
this  way,  the  right  to  deduct  rental  pay- 
ments in  computing  their  Federal  in- 
come tax.  It  would  apply  to  cases  such 
as  the  proposed  transfer  by  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Corp.  of  Milwaukee  of  part  of  Its 
operations  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latter's  offer  to  con- 
struct a  new  plant  for  the  company  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  $6,500,000  federally 
tax-exempt  bond  issue. 

The  text  of  the  editorials  follows: 
(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Mar.  38.  1964  j 

Untadi  Luai  to  Industht 
Cheap  rent  for  brandnew  factories  Is  the 
lure  used  by  communities,  especially  In  the 


South,  to  attract  outside  industry.  It  Is  a. 
grossly  unfair  lure  when  the  cheap  rent  is 
made  possible  by  the  tax-free  status  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  issued  to  buUd  such  plants. 

Elimination  of  such  Inequity  is  the  aim  of 
a  Wll  introduced  In  Congress  by  Rei»-esenta- 
tives  Rxuas  and  Z*in,ocKi.  of  Milwaukee 
the  legislation  is  prompted  by  the  decision 
of  CuUer-Hammer.  Inc..  to  move  -part  of  Its 
operations  from  Milwaukee  to  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  but  the  measure  would  apply  to 
all  such  industrial  relocations.  Bowling 
Green  has  authorized  Issuance  of  $6.6  mil- 
lion In  tax-free  tK>nds  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  a  factory  to  be  leased  to  CuUer-Ham- 
mer. 

The  Milwaukee  Congressmen  do  not  pro- 
pose to  restrict  the  tax-free  character  of 
either  municipal  revenue  or  general  obliga- 
tion bonds.  In  most  cases  both  types  are 
Issued  for  legitimate  pubUc  piu-posee.  What 
they  propose  to  do  is  take  away  afly  cheap 
rent  advantage  from  benefiting  firms. 

Their  bill,  drafted  after  oonsulUtion  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that  whenever 
proceeds  from  a  tax-exempt  municipal  or 
Industrial  revenue  bond  issue  were  used  to 
construct  industrial  or  commercial  facilities 
for  rent  to  private  firms,  those  firms  could 
not,  m  computing  Federal  income  tax  liabili- 
ties, dedxict  the  rent  paid. 

Tax-free  financing,  as  Rxuss  and  Zablocki 
point  out,  U  a  form  of  state-socialism.  Fav- 
ors rendered  by  munlcipaUties  and  States 
could  undermine  the  free  enterprise  system 
The  Reuss-Zablocki  bUl  deserves  widespread 
support. 

[From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette 
Apr.  14.  1964] 
End  Am  to  Imoustual  "PnuTEs" 
Representatives  Rxusa  and  Zablocki.  both 
Democrats  of  Milwaukee,  have  offered  a  bill 
in  Congress  which  coiild  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward preventing  one  community  from  pi- 
rating industries  from  another.  The  Mil- 
waukee Democrato  acted  after  the  Cutler- 
Hammer.  Inc..  announced  that  it  would 
mo»e  part  of  ita  MUwaukee  manufacturing 
operations  to  Bowling  Green.  Ky.  OfflcUls 
of  the  company  reported  that  the  firm  would 
be  able  to  cut  expenses  by  about  $1.6  mil- 
lion a  year,  prlncipaUy  from  savings  In  taxes 
and  wages. 

Representative  Rauss,  however,  said  he 
believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  savings 
would  result  from  "ridiculously  cheap  rent 
the  company  would  pay  to  lease  a  plant 
built  by  the  Warren  County,  Ky.,  Industrial 
Foundation  and  financed  by  a  6.6  million 
tax-free  revenue  bond  iwue." 

The  Rxvaa-ZAMLOCKi  bill  would  prohibit 
companies  from  deducting  rent  paymenta  on 
community-financed  planta  in  computing 
Federal  income  taxes.  Rruss  said  that  this 
provisions  of  the  law  would  raise  the  cost  of 
rent  by  about  60  percent  by  increasing  taxes 
that  amount.  Rxusa  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  communities  issuing  tax-free  revenue 
bonds  to  pirate  industries  from  other  local- 
lUes  was  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  financing. 
He  and  Zablocki  have  asked  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Dillon  to  make  an  expedited  study 
of  the  bill. 

Since  the  Treasuity  Department  has  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  the  matter,  quick  and 
favorable  acUon  U  expected.  The  Tre^- 
ury,  of  coune.  wanto  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  practice  of  tax-free  financing  to  other 
communities  since  the  practice  could  lead 
to  a  race  for  industries  Involving  every  State 
In  the  Union. 

[Prom    the   Wausau    (Wis.)    Record-Herald, 

Apr.  20,  1964] 

On  Poatino  or  Industkt 

Two  Wisconsin  Congressmen,  Rextss  and 

Zablocki.  have  Introduced  bills  in  Congress 
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aimed  at  halting  the  practice  of  pirating  of 
Wisconsin  Industries  by  out-of-state  com- 
munities which  use  tax-exempt  privileges  as 
lures  to  our  firms. 

The  bUls.  HJt.  10547  and  HJl.  10549.  are 
aimed  at  correcting  abuses  of  the  exemption 
privileges  of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  as 
granted  to  States  and  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment. These  privileges  are  increasingly 
being  used — correction,  misused — to  attract 
plante  from  established  Industrial  centers, 
thereby  creating  unemployment  distress  in 
these  conununltles. 

The  "freebootlng"  practice  works  like  this: 
Government  unite  or  their  dummy  authcM*- 
Itles.  use  the  privilege  of  issuing  securities 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxes  in 
order  to  borrow  money  cheaply  and  buUd 
Industrial  plante  or  other  commercial  facili- 
ties. Natiirally,  because  of  the  tax-free 
status,  these  buildings  can  be  bxUlt  at  lower 
cost  than  if  money  had  to  be  borrowed  at 
prevailing  interest  rates  and  taxes  had  to 
be  paid  on  the  interest.  The  municipalities 
then  offer  these  buildings  on  long-tenn 
leases  to  private  corporations,  attempting  to 
lure  them  frc«n  their  established  locations. 

This  gross  misuse  of  the  tax  exemption 
privilege  Is  nothing  new.  Wausau  workers 
In  the  field  of  industrial  development  have 
been  aware  of  it  for  years.  But 'the  prac- 
tice Is  growing  substantially  and  is  used 
frequently  right  within  the  State,  creating 
unfair  competition  for  commvmlties  which 
will  not  misuse  the  privilege. 

When  the  Federal  Government  sacrifices 
tax  revenues  on  these  munlclpally-LBsued 
securities,  it  is  in  effect  subsidizing  local 
government  and  subsidizing  the  specific  in- 
dustries which  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  this  gimmick.  It  is 
not  fair  to  other  conununltles;  it  is  not  fair 
to  other  industries  within  the  oonununity 
where  this  is  taking  place. 

We  agree  100  percent  with  Congressmen 
RxTTss  and  Zabix>cki  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  remedial  legislation. 


Mr.  David  Sanl  Klafter,  of  Chicaf o,  Wins 
FEAA  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  XLLDTOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  ApHl  13, 1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association. 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered 
by  the  State  of  New  Yoric.  annually  pre- 
sents its  national  American  Success  Story 
Awards  to  members  of  the  American 
business  community  who  have  achieved 
outstanding  and  successful  careers  in 
business.  These  awards  sjrmbollze  what 
can  be  acc<xnpllshed  by  any  individual 
because  of  the  opportunities  available 
in  our  free  and  competitive  society. 
Through  recognition  of  the  redi^ents  of 
American  Success  Story  Awards,  the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Associatl(xi  pro- 
motes incentive  and  champions  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  democratic  sj^tem. 

One  of  this  year's  recipients  of  the 
FEAA  awards  Is  Mr.  David  Saul  Klafter 
of  Chicago,  a  resident  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  Mr.  Klafter,  75.  was  (^ted 
"for  his  enduring  contributions  to  the 
history  of  architecture  and  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  civic  and  philanthropic 
causes."    The  son  of  Hungarian  Immi- 


grants, he  was  a  newsboy  at  the  age  of 
4  and  worked  in  a  cigar  factory  at  7.  A 
self-taught  architect  he  had.  by  the  time 
he  was  17,  designed  16  two-story  apart- 
ment buildings  and  at  age  21  passed  the 
State  architect's  licensing  examination. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Klafter  has  left  the 
mark  of  his  individualistic  talent  on 
scores  of  Chicago's  finest  ofQce  buildings, 
theaters,  synagogues,  factories,  homes, 
and  shipping  centers;  and  many  of  his 
innovations  in  hospital  and  other  designs 
are  today's  standards.  Mr.  Klafter  Is 
now  a  member  of  the  Architects  Exam- 
ining Board  of  Illinois  and  devotes  xnudx 
of  his  time  to  civic  and  philanthropic 
causes,  serving  on  the  executive  boards 
of  over  40  such  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation  is  indivisibly 
linked  with  our  ability  to  continue  to 
produce  men  with  Mr.  Klafter's  initia- 
tive, acumen  and  drive.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  join  with  the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association  In 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Klafter  on  this 
occasion. 


The  Effect  of  tbe  Trade  E^ansioa  Act  of 
1962  on  die  U.S.  Ctrnt  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or   TVOBXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  enacting  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  intended  that  trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  should  bring  about 
mutual  irade  benefits  to  the  signatories 
to  suCh  trade  agreements.  It  is  my  con- 
viction however,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  permit  the 
use  of  this  act  in  a  manner  that  would 
jeopardize  the  economic  well-being  of 
any  important  domestic  industry 
through  the  medium  of  reduction  of  U.S. 
import  duties. 

The  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations  to  get  underlay  in  a  very 
few  days  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  the 
first  step  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  act  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
public  hearings  required  by  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  act  have  been  held.  Prior 
to  these  public  hearings  the  President  of 
the  United  States  issued  a  listing  of 
products  to  be  considered  for  possible 
reduction  or  eliminatioivof  import  tar- 
iff rates  at  the  GATT  conference.  All 
citrus  fruits  and  products  are  present- 
ly Included  on  this  list  and  are  therefore 
subject  to  tariff  cuts  or  elimination. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  reserv- 
ing from  this  listing  any  article  or  com- 
modity which  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. He  must  receive  the  advice  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  of  the  Trade 
Infonnation  Committee  and  may  seek 
advice  from  other  governmental  depart- 
ments before  making  a  determination 
for  reservation.  However,  the  President 
has  free  rein  in  these  decisions. 


The  Florida  citrus  industry  Is  gravely 
concerned  by  reason  of  the  f&ct  that  its 
citrus  fruits  and  products  are  included 
on  the  listing  subject  to  negotiation.  In 
presentations  before  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  on  December  17  and  18,  lfl83, 
representatives  of  the  citrus  producers 
in  my  State,  supported  by  representa- 
tives of  citrus  growers  from  all  other 
citrus  growing  States  in  our  Nation,  pre- 
sented briefs  and  offered  oral  testimony 
urging  that  all  U.S.  citrus  fruits  and 
products  be  removed  from  the  negotia- 
tion list. 

I  have  reviewed  the  briefs  and  other 
data  submitted  by  the  citrus  industry 
in  this  matter.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  irreparable  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  citrus  Industry  of  Florida 
and  of  the  Nation  if  there  are  any  reduc- 
tions whatsoever  in  the  present  tariff 
structures  for  citrus  fruits  at  products 
imported  into  our  country.  The  business 
operations  of  our  great  $2  billion  Florida 
citrus  industry  have  been  damaged  al- 
ready by  the  mere  possibility  that  such 
reduction  might  be  forthcoming- 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  this  tremendously  impor- 
tant industry  that  the  President  remove 
citrus  fruits  and  products  from  the  list- 
ing of  articles  subject  to  negotiation  at 
the  forthcoming  Geneva  conferences. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  Just 
a  few  reasons  for  this  position: 

First.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  nor- 
mally citrus  production  in  the  United 
States  \s  more  than  adequate  to  take 
care  of  our  domestic  demand. 

Second.  Citrus  production  in  the 
United  States  is  expanding  at  a  rate 
greater  than  ever  before.  For  illustra- 
tion, planned  plantings  of  oranges  in 
Florida  in  prospect  for  the  next  5  years 
will  bring, about  a  doubling  of  the  orange 
acreage  existing  in  1962  when  the  indus- 
try was  beset  with  burdensome  maiket- 
ing  problems. 

Third.  ITie  US.  citrus  industry,  and 
in  particular  the  Florida  citrus  industry, 
is  extremely  vulnerable  to  imported  cit- 
rus products  from  countries  which  have 
cheap  labor  and  low  production  costs, 
enabling  them  to  produce  concentrate 
and  deliver  it  into  continental  United 
States  at  a  figure  lower  than  the  break- 
even cost  of  the  Florida  citrus  producer, 
if  these  foreign  coimtries  can  evade  pay- 
ment of  existing  import  duties. 

Fourth.  My  State  Is  not  a  citrus  ex- 
porting area.  The  record  shows  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  our  orange  crop  is  ex- 
ported annually  to  countries  other  than 
Canada.  Other  citrus  producing  coim- 
tries, such  as  Spain.  Israel,  Italy,  South 
Africa,  have  a  natural  competitive  ad- 
vantage In  supplying  citrus  fruit  and 
products  to  the  Western  European  mar- 
kets. Florida  simply  cannot  get  into 
those  markets  regardless  of  tariff  struc- 
ture, nontariff  trade  barriers,  or  any 
other  matter.  We  have  tried  in  the  past 
and  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  money,  even 
through  the  Public  Law  480  programs, 
aU  to  Uttle  avaU. 

The  matter  that  I  now  discuss  Is  of 
national  Importance,  for  it  concerns  the 
economic  well-being  not  only  of  many 
thousands  of  citrus  growers,  who  have  in- 
vestments  of  several  billions  of  dollars. 
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but  It  concen  s  the  livelihood  of  agricul- 
tural workers  Euid  vltaUy  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  my  St  ite  and  of  tlie  other  States. 
Citrus  In  Florida  is  our  No.  1  agricultural 
commodity. 

It  is  for  t&e  aforementioned  reasons 
that  I  bring  t  lis  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congre  ss  at  this  time  and  because 
of  the  nation  l1  interest  I  desire  permis- 
sion to  have  p  Inted  in  the  Cohckessional 
Rkcoro  under  "Extension  of  Remarks"  a 
recent  brief  ]irepared  by  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual,  an  on  ;anlzatlon  with  13,000  Flor- 
ida citrus  growers  as  Its  members.  This 
brief  sets  f ortn  in  dramatic  form  and  on 
a  realistic  bai  Is  the  danger  that  Is  posed 
to  our  great  citrus  Industry  through  a 
possible  lower  ng  of  Import  duties. 

I  include  t  lis  brief  in  the  Congres- 
sioxAL  Rscoa  >: 

Wkt  Tajuvtb  pm  Fobxich  Cmus  Mttst  Be 
ICAiMTAunm 

AJTD    rOBXXGN   TSAOX WHAT 

iMm  THE   VACTS? 

Of  thlB  presentation  Is  two- 
jive  In  summary  form  facts 
citrus  tarlfls  and  n.S.  foreign 
and  (2)  to  review  bow  and 
are  even  being  cen- 
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vas  made  that  the  present 
duties  on  citrxis  fruit  and 


products  are  the  minimum  required  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  our  lnd\istry.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  any  reduction  in  tariffs 
would  result  in  a  most  serious  adverse  eco- 
nonUc  effect  on  the  citrus  Industry  vrlthout 
affording  a  complementary  opportxinlty  to 
Increase  our  own  exports  of  cltriis  fruits  and 
products  to  any  extent  whatever.  In  these 
presentations  the  Fl(H-lda  citrus  Industry  was 
Joined  by  representatives  of  other  cltrus-pro- 
duclng  areas  in  the  United  States  with  Iden- 
tical appefils  to  reserve  from  negotiations  at 
the  forthcoming  Oeneva  conferences  U.S. 
produced  citrus  fruits  and  products. 

PosmoN  or  thi  ixoamA  citbus  industxt 

It  is  our  position  that  each  cltrus-produc- 
Ing  nation  should  have  full  opportunity  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  tmlt  to  nonproducing  nations.  In 
support  of  this  position  we  do  not  seek  down- 
ward adjustment  of  rates  of  duty  for  citrus 
established  by  any  of  these  prcxluclng  na- 
tions; neither  do  we  seek  removal  of  trade 
barriers  that  have  been  established  in  those 
producing  nations  as  a  means  of  protecting 
their  own  domestic  producers. 

The  cltnis  Industry  of  the  United  States.  In 
briefs  filed  with  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Trade  Information  Conunlttee,  has 
urged  that  the  President  remove  citrus  fruits 
and  products  from  the  listing  of  articles 
subject  to  negotiation  at  the  forthcoming 
Geneva  Conference. 

We  submit  that  this  action  Is  essential  In 
order  to  preserve  an  industry  that  Is  vitally 
Important  to  oiu*  economy. 

Submitted  by : 

ROBXBT  W.  Rdtledce, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Florida  Citrus 
Mutuxils. 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  the  world's  largest 
organization  of  citrus  growers,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  12,500,  presents  this 
information  cwi  behalf  of  the  entire  Florida 
citrus  Industry. 


Wht  Must  VS.  Taxuts  on  FoaxicN  Crnius 
Bx  Maintaimed? 

VS.  citrus  producers'  domestic  markets  are 
presently  extremely  vulnerable  to  producers 
In  those  nations  whose  economy  has  not  yet 
reached  our  standards:  whose  facilities  have 
been  financed  in  part  by  the  United  States; 
whose  governments  subsidize  their  indus- 
tries; whose  labor  Ls  underpaid;  whoee  cor- 
porations enter  into  monopolies;  whose  for- 
eign trade  is  rigidly  controlled  by  their 
governments. 

Foreign  coimtrles,  notably  Argentina. 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Panama,  have  the  potential 
to  take  over  our  domestic  markets  for  froeen 
concentrated  orange  Juice  In  partlcxiTar. 

The  only  protection  we  have  against  this 
event  at  the  moment  Is  the  existence  and 
continuation  of  an  Import  duty  which  af- 
fords at  least  a  degree  of  protection. 

Concentrators  in  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  a  terrific  competitive  advantage  over 
Florida  concentrators,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
following  comparison: 

Costs,  per  gallon  58'    Brix,  frozen  concen- 
trated   orange  juice,  delivered  New   York 
City:  excluding  import  duty,  and  with  no 
payment  to  grower  for  fruit  used 
IDonars  per  gallon] 


1 

Argen- 
tina- 
BraiU 

Florida 

Differ- 
ence, 
against 
Florida 

Fruit  production  costs.. 
Picking  and  hauling.... 
ProceesiDg,     incluCinx 
container 

0.30 
.10 

.72 

.49 

Nil 

1.00 
.60 

1.12 

.17 

.10 

0  70 
.40 

.40 

.32 

.10 

Transportation,  includ- 
ing loading 

Advertising     tax    and 
inspection  fees 

Total  out-of- 
pocket  costs 

LM 

3.8B 

1.38 

It  should  therefore  be  obvious  that  all 
persons  now  engaged  In  growing  oranges  in 
Florida  have  a  Justified  basis  for  concern 
over  even  a  remote  possibility  of  reduction  of 
U.S.  tarlfls  on  foreign  citrus. 

To  lower  the  U.8.  import  duty  on  citrus 
would  invite  the  diversion  of  a  substantial 
part  of  foreign  citrus  production  to  the  U.S. 
market,  thtis  displacing  American  produced 
citrus,  causing  It  to  be  disposed  of  at  prices 
ruinous  to  the  American  producer. 

This  situation  would  seriously  affect  the 
economy  of  all  domestic  citrus  producing 
States. 

Records  covering  the  past  9  years  show 
that  the  Florida  orange  grower  has  received, 
on  the  average,  slightly  over  40  cents  per 
pound  of  solids  for  oranges  delivered  to  con- 
centrating plants. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  Just  12 
million  gallons  of  frozen  concentrated  orange 
Juice  would  have  reduced  the  pounds/solids 
price  by  18  cents.  Had  this  happened,  our 
growers  would  have  received  less  than  cost  of 
production  for  their  oranges. 

( This  would  have  affected  807  million  boxes 
of  Florida  oranges  In  the  9-year  period.) 

Experience  over  the  years  has  shown  that 
total  U.S.  orange  supply  la  normally  larger 
than  the  Nation's  demand. 

In  the  1961-62  season,  Florida's  production 
of  frozen  concentrated  orange  Juice 
amoimted  to  more  than  115  ulillion  gallons. 
Because  of  the  inability  of  domestic  markets 
to  absorb  this  recordbreaking  pack,  30  per- 
cent of  that  season's  production  had  to  be 
carried  over  for  disposal  in  the  succeeding 
season. 

Florida  citrus  is  a  growth  Industry. 

Here's  the  record  for  Florida  (»unge  pro- 
duction and  acreage  devoted  to  oranges: 


Ye«^ 

Production 

Bearing 
acreage 

IMl 

27,300,000 
78,800.000 
113,400,000 
(') 

23fi,00() 
32.5, 00(1 
4.30, 00(1 
861,990 

la's! 

IWil 

1975 

>  Not  available. 

Significant  fact:  Florida's  bearing  acreage 
for  oranges,  by  1978,  wiU  be  almost  twice 
that  of  the  1961-62  season  when  the  record 
crop  of  more  than  113  million  boxes  of 
oranges  presented  almost  Insiirmountable 
marketing  problems. 

(From  aU  Indications,  the  potential  sup- 
ply for  the  years  ahead  will  certainly  be 
greater  than  our  domestic  markets  can 
abeorb.) 

VS.  citrus  producers  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  "price-support"  or  subsidy  assistance 
operations  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Through  the  years,  our  Industry  has  elected 
to  pursue  the  course  of  self-help  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system. 

In  particular,  the  Florida  citrus  Industry, 
producing  In  the  1961-62  season  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  the  oranges  and  grapefruit 
grown  In  the  United  States,  has  pioneered 
in  the  development  of  "self-help"  programs, 
spending  many  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  advertising,  promotion,  market  develop- 
ment and  research.  Funds  for  these  activi- 
ties have  been  supplied  by  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Florida  growers. 

Even  in  this  season  of  an  extremely  short 
crop  (resulting  from  tha  devastaUng  freeze 
of  1962)  our  Industry  has  made  available 
approximately  $8  mllllcm  to  carry  forward 
these  self-help  programs — advertising,  mer- 
chandising, promotitm,  and  research. 

At  the  moment,  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  citrus  research  Is  being  activated. 
Emphasis  Is  being  given  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  citrus  products,  along 
with  improvement  in  imiKtAn^  products. 

All  this  Is  being  done  simply  to  place  olir 
growers  in  position  to  market,  on  the  basis 
of  a  rtesonabls  profit,  the  larger  citrus  crops 
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in  prospect  in  our  State  in  the  hnmediate 
future. 

Within  the  next  6  years,  our  Florida  pro- 
ducers will  be  assessing  themselves  $14  to  $16 
million  annually  for  the  execution  aS.  these 
self-help  programs. 

Normally,  d(Mnestic  VS.  markets  are 
amply  supplied  by  citrus  fruits  produced  In 
Flwlda  and  in  the  other  citrus  producing 
areas  of  oiu"  Nation.  The  Florida  grower  Is 
incurring  these  large  extra  costs  for  market 
development  and  is  thereby  holding  an  um- 
brella over  fweign  citrus  produoors  wlio  can 
take  away  our  domestic  markets  (by  reason 
of  much  lower  costs  tot  the  fcnrelgn  product) 
if  our  rates  of  Import  duties  are  reduced. 

There  are  1,200,000  human  beings  living  in 
10  Florida  coxmties  where,  in  1961-62,  were 
produced  82  percent  of  all  the  oranges,  grape- 
fruit and  tangerines  grown  In  the  entire 
State  of  Florida.  These  10  counties  produced 
in  1961-62  68  percent  of  all  the  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines  grown  that  season 
in  the  entire  United  States.  (There  are  22 
other  cltrtis-produclng  counties  in  Fl(vida.) 

The  f.o.b.  value  of  the  citrus  friut  and 
products  produced  in  these  10  oovntles  is 
approximately  $500  million  annually.  These 
f.o.b.  returns  g^  to  the  grower,  the  shipper, 
processes*,  trucker,  the  picker,  the  butober, 
the  supply  dealer,  the  filling  station  operator, 
the  store  owner — in  other  words,  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  the  support  of  the  total 
economy  of  these  areas. 

The  Impact  on  the  total  economy  of  the 
citizens  Of  these  counties  and  of  o^ir  great 
State  of  Florida  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
this  sum  of  money  at  the  aocepted  circula- 
tion, or  txu-nover,  rate  of  seven  tlates  adds  up 
to  $3.6  billion  annually. 

These  1,200,000  povons  comprise  24  per- 
cent of  OMi  State's  population. 

The  10  cotuities  in  which  these  1,300,000 
persons  live  and  work  are  PDlk.4jake,  Orange, 
HlUsborough.  St.  Lucie,  Highlands,  Hardee, 
Pasco,  Indian  River,  and  Brevsrd. 

Most  of  these  1,200.000  persons  derive  their 
livelihood  directly  or  indirectly  from  Florida 
citrus. 

They  grow  citrus,  they  harvest  citrus,  they 
process  cltnis,  they  pack  citrus,  tliey  ship 
citrus,  they  stil  cltnis. 

Or  they  work  in  the  ferMUzer  plants,  the 
crate  plants,  the  can  plants,  the  machinery 
plants,  the  stores  and  filling  stations  and 
professions  that  depend  almost  whoU|r  upon 
citrus    for    economic    life. 

They  are  the  human  beings  that  are  the 
life  of  Florida's  biggest  basic  industry. 

These  1,200.000  persons  who  have  built 
this  Florida  cltnis  Industry  with  their  own 
resources  and  who  have  built  these  10  coun- 
ties and  these  towns,  have  earned  and  de- 
serve the  continuance  of  the  betterment  of 
their  standard  of  living  which  could  over- 
night be  Jeopardized  by  a  lowering  of  tariffs 
for  citrus  fruit  and  products. 

We  have  been  exporting  citrus  know-how. 
capital,  production  and  processing  machin- 
ery (Including  complete  concentrate  plants) 
to  all  the  world,  largely  on  an  aid  or  sub- 
sidized basis. 

The  combination  of  advancing  world 
knowledge,  techniques,  foreign  labor  costs 
far  below  our  standards,  coupled  with  the 
proposed  reduction  In  our  tariffs  for  fn^lgn 
citrus.  Is  more  than  our  domestic  industry 
can  take. 

Many  foreign  countries,  producing  citrus, 
operate  -under  governmental  assistance  pro- 
grams, or  other  artificial  stimulants,  totally 
diverse  to  our  own  system  of  free  enterprise 
operation. 

These  foreign  citrus  producing  countries, 
due  to  location,  internal  trading  policies, 
and  with  production  and  handling  costs 
lower  than  such  costs  for  the  Florida  grow- 
er, enjoy  a  commanding  competitive  advan- 
tage In  world  trade  for  citrus. 

Some  seven  important  foreign  countries, 
producing  oranges,  export  annually  about  50 


percent  of  their  production,  while  Florida, 
as  an  average  of  the  past  4  yean,  has  been 
able  to  export  (to  countries  other  than  Can- 
ada) less  than  2  percent  of  its  (»«Bge  pro- 
duoticm. 

In  the  meantime,  even  with  the  protec- 
tion of  our  existing  tariffs,  in^wrtant  foreign 
countries  are  making  inroads  in  our  do- 
mestic markets. 

Important  foreign  coimtrles,  producing 
citrus,  enjoy  current  production,  and  have 
further  production  potential,  far  in  excess 
of  normal  market  requirements  available  to 
those  coiuitries. 

Therefore,  these  countries  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Spain, .  Israel.  South  Africa, 
Morocco,  etc.)  are  actively  seeking  marketing 
opportunities  in  the  U.S.  domestic  markets. 
(They  are  actually  taking  over  our  former 
important  share  of  the  great  Canadian 
market.) 

Many  of  these  foreign  countries  have  a 
definite  c<mpetltlve  advantage  over  VS. 
citrus  producers  by  reason  of  low  labor  tuifl 
handling  costs. 

The  $2  billion  Florida  citrus  Industry  can 
stay  in  business  only  if  the  present  tariff 
structures  are  maintained. 

Actually,  an  Im^ease  in  rates  of  Import 
duties  for  citrus  fruit  and  products  (rathw 
than  a  decrease)  is  Justified. 

A  reduction  of  U.S.  tariffs,  thereby  per- 
mitting frozen  concentrated  orange  Jtiioe  to 
come  in  from  foreign  sources  would  have 
the  net  effect  of  downgrading  very  substan- 
tially the  quality  factors  that  have  been  so 
zealously  maintained  through  the  years  by 
our  Industry.  Such  action  would  open  tip 
the  doors  toit  adulterated,  impure,  low  qual- 
ity concentrate  to  the  point  that  the  con- 
sumer would  necessarily  look  to  some  other 
commodity  as  a  replacement  for  the  orange 
Juioe  that  has  played  such  a  vital  part  in 
the  diet  requirements  for  the  Nation's 
families. 

It  Lb  a  matter  of  record  that  many  of 
these  foreign  countries  now  shipping  con- 
centrate into  the  United  States  during  tills 
temporary  period  of  our  own  short  supplf 
situation,  have  severe  infestattons  of  fruit 
flies  of  various  types. 

Our  American  ccmsumer  has  no  guarantee 
whatsoever  that  the  oranges  used  in  the 
productton  of  this  foreign  concentrate  are 
free  frcHU  the  larvae  of  theee  flies  or  from 
many  other  possible  contaminations. 

These  factors  alone,  in  our  considered 
opinion.  Justify  not  only  the  retention  of 
our  present  rates  of  import  duties  (for  citrus 
products)  which  are  minimum,  but.  as  well 
a  revamping  of  custcnns  Inspection  proce- 
dures for  foreign-produced  concentrate  to 
assure  at  least  a  fairly  acceptable  compliance 
with  the  standards  that  have  been  adopted 
by  otir  own  people. 

The  Florida  citrus  industry  is  a  substan- 
tial industry — vital  to  the  economy  of  our 
State: 

(a)  Citrus  Is  Florida's  most  Important 
agricultural  commodity — its  economic  return 
to  the  State  is  surpassed  only  by  tourism. 

(b)  It  has  16,000  growers,  with  llbJOOO 
acres  (bearing  and  nonbearing)  devoted  to 
the  production  of  citrus. 

(c)  It  employs  a  labor  f<xce  of  60.000  per- 
sons, dependent  on  citrus  for  livelihood. 

(d)  It  supports  allied  industries  of  enor- 
mous Importfmce  (tranBp<xtation.  equip- 
ment, fertilizer,  can  companies,  etc.). 

<e)  Its  valuation  in  groves  and  facilities 
exceeds  $2  billion. 

(f)  Its  annual  sales  at  retail  are  about 
$800  million. 

(g)  It  makes  annual  tax  payments  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  of  more  than 
$50  million. 

(h)  It  is  a  self-help  industry,  operating 
without  governmental  price  supports  or  sub- 
sidles. 

(1)  Its  growers  provide  a  fund  of  $10  to 
$12   million   annually  for  advertising,  pro- 


motion, and  research  to  develop  its  domestlo 
markets. 

(J)  It  supplies  a  product  (cltnis)  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

(k)  It  seeks  to  solve  its'  problems  by  re- 
liance on  the  time-tested  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  any  re- 
duction of  VS.  tariffs  for  citrus  will  result 
In  economic  loss  to  our  producers  and  in- 
dustry, and  even  could  threaten  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  great  Industrf . 


Termiiutioii  of  Defense  Coalracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  KAflsACBimrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoee  oi  us 
In  Congress  who  have  watched  yaiOx  In- 
creasing concern  the  economic  dldoca- 
tlons  caused  by  cutbacks  and  tomlna- 
tions  of  defense  contracts  have  been 
heartened  by  the  growing  attention  given 
this  problem  In  the  press. 

This  we^  two  articles  have  dealt  with 
the  economic  consequences  to  business 
and  Individual  onployees  of  rec^it  de- 
fense budget  reductions.  Ian  Mipneles, 
writing  In  the  April  27  edition  of  the 
Boston  Olobe  touched  on  the  Impact  of 
the  closing  of  Fedotd  Installations  aad 
AP  business  news  writer  Jack  Lefler.  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Lowell. 
Mass.,  Sun  explored  some  possUde  lines 
of  civilian  production  to  take  up  the 
slack. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 
two  articles  In  the  Rkcoro: 
(From  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Olobe,  Apr.  27, 

1964] 
Long-Range  Plannxkg:   Assdtal  Points  to 

VlTAI,  Nbd 
(By  Ian  Menzles) 

It's  easy  to  be  cavalin-  about  the  closing  of 
the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Except  for  its  atomic  reactor,  which  will 
remain,  history  has  passed  it  by. 

There  Is  no  need  these  days  to  have  build- 
ings large  enough  to  swing  around  the  giant 
15-lnch  guns  of  battleships;  ncx-  to  do  the 
heavy  machining  which  the  production  of 
such  cannon  required. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  admit  ^hat  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  future  of  which  Is  in 
extreme  doubt,  is  not  held  in  too  high  regard 
by  the  seagoing  Navy  and  ts  a  high-cost  yard, 
though  not  necessarily  the  highest. 

But  it  is  hard  to  be  equally  cavalier  In 
writing  off  the  Jobs  of  the  nearly  2,000  per- 
sons employed  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and 
if  worse  comes  to  worse  the  8.000  Jobs  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

At  this  stage  we  start  talking  about  peo- 
ple ••  •  families  •  •  •  children  and  the 
quickly  tossed  off  phrase  sits  somewhat  awk- 
wardly In  the  air. 

As  has  occtirred  in  the  past,  the  Massacha- 
setts  congressional  delegation,  led  by  Sena- 
tors Saltonstau.  and  EIkmkxdt  will  make  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  save  the  arsenal. 

The  fate  of  the  shipyard,  not  outdated  by 
history  but  faced  by  c<xnpetltion  from  simi- 
lar Federal  yards,  hangs  on  a  report  now 
being  prepared  for  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 
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Howerer.  thei  e  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
arsenal  will  go  and  not  much  doubt  that  in 
the  long  or  aburt  run  the  shlpjard  will  go 
or  be  reduced  t  oth  in  size  and  scope. 

If  this  State  1 1  wise  It  will  admit  that  these 
facilities  are  go  ng  and  the  most  positive  act 
is  to  have  rafflnlent  long-range  planning  to 
absorb  the  imp)  ct. 

To  put  the  Ic  Bs  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
Jobs  In  perspecl  tve.  though  admittedly  nega- 
tive perspective ,  one  shotild  remember  that 
over  the  past  3  fears  13.000  Jobs  disappeared 
at  Raytheon's  t  uioos  New  fttgland  plants. 

In  other  won  a  the  combined  loss  of  Jobs, 
shotild  this  arise,  at  both  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  tl:  e  naval  shipyard,  would  be 
less  than  the  :  A-month  layoff  of  one  New 
England  indust  lal  firm. 

Mi  of  whlc]  I  means  that  the  problem 
facing  New  Bnf  land  and  Maasachusetts  Is  a 
lot  more  thanlxist  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 
or  the  naval  a  ilpyard  or  for  that  matter, 
Raytheon. 

As  regards  thi  arse ■■!.  It  is  understood  the 
Gowmmwnt  vH  1  offer  relocation  to  some  400 
employees  whlcti  is  only  about  one-fifth  of 
these  affM*ad. 

Where  will  tb  b  others  go?  Some,  the  m&- 
ffhinlata.  may  be  absart>ed.  Similar-type 
work  la  earrtod  out  In  Worcester. 

As  regards  any  possible  cuts  or  worse  at 
Mas  Boaten  Ibial  Shipyard,  the  great  hope 
is  a  rssuigeiMs  at  activity  by  General 
X>yBsmios  vhlei  pw«haaed  the  Fore  River 
Yard  of  Bethleh  sm  StesL 

The  State's  tR>  Senators  are  piishing  for 
every  possible  (ontract  consideration  being 
given  Fore  RItt  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
provide  a  aafet]  valve  for  any  adverse  deci- 
atoB  so  the  Nav:  yard. 

The  uzBenejr.  however,  la  to  find  alternate 
empisyiiMnt  fca  thoss  who  will  lose  their 
Jolis  and  the  viry  people  who  casually  say. 
"Well,  it  should  bs  dosed  up.  anyway."  often 
fsrget  that  the  jtLjroa  lost  some  910  million 
annually  at  tti  e  arsenal— can  affect  their 
bualneases  too. 

Gov  nor  Pea»ody's  trio  of  economic  ad- 
visers. Prof.  Jan  les  Nelson  of  Amherst,  Prof. 
Blehant  lekhav  i.  ot  lOT.  and  Prof.  Francis 
S.  Doody,  of  BcKton  Unlveralty.  anticipated 
these  employme  it  problems  and  it  could  and 
should  have  b«ea  anticipated  many  years 
ago  had  there  I:  sen  the  machinery  to  do  so. 
But  there  wasn' ;. 

•  On  March  1  Ibc  Governor's  economic  ad- 
visers wrote  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
■oent  Agency  it  Washington  asking  for  a 
grant  to  study  the  employment  shifts  in 
Massachusetts  t  rought  about  by  a  changing 
pattern  In  arms  tnents  and  arms  control. 

These  men  co  old  do  much  more  to  study 
what  is  happeitaig  In  this  State  but  they 
haVe  neither  stitntory  authorization  nor  a 
Inidget.  They  r  eed  both  to  enable  them  to 
hire  a  staff  to  1  rork  on  these  problems  and 
a  bill  which  wsuld  make  this  possible  is 
presently  before  the  Isglslatmre. 

Research  of  tils  type  Is  lu^ntly  needed 
In  the  State  an<  1  has  been  needed  for  years. 
Such  a  group,  possibly  strengthened  and 
given  scc^w  and  prestige,  could  do  much. 

Despite  these  anployment  reverses,  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  mich  healthier  State  than  it 
was  15  years  tn  jo.  aided  by  its  unlversity- 
qpawned  indusb  les  with  their  higher  income 
Jobs. 

We  are  adapt  ng  much  faster  to  the  21st 
centtu-y  than  mi  ny  other  States  but  we  need 
more  high-powe '  thinking  and  planning  to 
absorb  what  Churchill  would  call  the  soft 
underbelly  of  e  nployment. 

The  tragedy  of  unemployment  is  two- 
fold— personal  a:  id  collective. 
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(From  the  Lowe]  I 
Await  SBirr 


Nttw   York. — ^1 
vised  to  plan 
Government 
civilian  program 


(Mass.)  Sun,  Apr.  27.  1964] 
Of  FnuAL  Spending 
Jack  Lefler) 

l^slnessmen    are   being   ad- 

a  gradual  shift   of  some 

sdending     from     defense     to 


The  financial  publishing  firm,  Prentlce- 
Hall,  discusses  the  change  and  possibilities 
in  the  latest  Issue  of  its  executive  report. 

"Develop  your  capabilities  so  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  big  new  growth  markets 
that  are  shaping  up,"  it  co\insels.  "Initiate 
or  intensify  research  and  development  of 
new  products  and  technologies  in  the  direc- 
tions that  growth  in  nondefeiise  sectors  is 
likely  to  take." 

It  is  expected  that  actual  and  prospective 
defense  spending  declines  will  likely  be  off- 
set— and  outweighed — by  heavier  expendi- 
tures on  civil  public  works  and  nondefense 
services. 

Prepare  now  to  tap  new  growth  markets 
in  nondefense  lines  by  either  expanding  into 
them  or  merging  with  firms  now  active  in 
them. 

"Whether  you  are  a  defense  contractor  or 
not,  your  biislness  will  be  affected  by  defense 
spending  cuts — either  directly  as  contracts 
and  subcontracts  get  skimpier,  or  indirectly 
as  the  secondary  effects  of  defense  si>endlng 
weaken." 

The  publisher  sees  the  areas  likely  to  gain 
most  from  prospective  channelling  of  public 
funds  into  civUlan  uses  as  lu'ban  renewal. 
iu*an  mass  transit,  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  education  and  medical  services. 

To  rehabilitate  American  cities,  an  average 

of  $10.5  billion  annually  in  public  and  private 

<unds  will  be  required  for  the  next  20  years. 

About  $1.5  billion  was  spent  for  that  purjxwe 

in  1963. 

Financial  requirements  to  relieve  growing 
congestion  in  downtown  areas  by  fast  rail 
and  biu  service  are  officially  calculated  at  $1 
billion  a  year  for  10  years.  Current  annual 
expenditures  run  to  less  than  one-fifth  of 
that. 

Spending  of  about  M  billion  yearly  through 
1970  is  needed  to  eliminate  the  backlog  of 
urgent  needs  for  water  and  sewer  systems 
Only  about  half  that  amount  Is  being  spent 
now. 

Construction  of  100.000  classrooms  an- 
nually is  needed  through  1969,  compared 
with  about  65.000  buUt  in  1963.  The  market 
for  educational  aids  will  grow  faster  than 
school  construction  as  Indiistry  and  OoTem- 
ment  manpower  training  programs  expand. 

Health  services  will  expand  rapidly. 
About  91  billion  is  needed  to  modernize  hos- 
pitals. Medical  schools,  now  training  8,000 
enrolled  students  a  year,  will  eventually  have 
to  take  care  of  12.000  to  meet  health  service 
demands. 


Risk  Id  the  President's  PoUtical  Joke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AAIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, following  Is  an  editorial  entitled 
"Risks  in  the  President's  Political 
'Joke',"  which  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  April  24  In  regard  to 
President  Johnson's-  idea  for  giving 
"secret"  briefings  on  foreign  policy  to 
presidential  candidates. 

This  editorial  explains  some  of   the 
reasons  why  this  idea  might  not  be  as 
good  as  it  seemed  at  first  blush : 
Risks  in  thk  Prxsident's  Political  "Joki" 

President  Johnson's  suggestion  that  he 
confer  personally  on  foreign  policy  matters 
with  all  other  potential  presidential  nomi- 
nees would  best  be  treated  for  what  it  s\ire- 
ly  must  be — a  political  Joke.  Accepting  this, 
however,  Mr.  Johnson's  offer  has  overtones 
that  are  not  so  amusing. 


Briefings  of  opposition  candidates  on  policy 
Issues  go  back  at  least  to  1944.  But  these 
briefings  have  always  been  for  an  actual 
nominee.  Up  to  this  week  no  President  ever 
suggested  that  all  potMitlal  candidates 
should  have  made  available  to  them  back- 
g^round  Information. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  part  explained  his  offer  by 
saying  that  his  opposition  seems  to  be  talk- 
ing in  all  directions  at  once,  and  that  infor- 
mation "direct  from  the  horse's  mouth" 
would  at  least  permit  them  to  discuss  policy 
matters  intelligently.  This  is  too  obviously 
a  partisan  dig  at  RepubMfban  candidates  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

Even  assuming  the  offer  was  a  sincere  one. 
and  that  the  information  extended  would  be 
Just  that  and  not  simply  administration 
propaganda,  the  idea  remains  a  bad  one. 

A  number  of  announced  presidential  can- 
didates. Including  Democratic  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  Yet  here  is  the  President  offering 
to  make  available  what  presumably  is  secret 
or  semisecret  Information  to  anyone  who 
fancies  himself  (or  herself)  a  potential  nom- 
inee. The  chance  that  confidential  infor- 
mation might  go  in  the  wrong  ears,  and  out 
the  wrong  mouths,  is  a  disturbing  one. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  question  about  the 
desirability  of  briefing  even  the  single  select- 
ed opposition  candidate.  The  reason  here  Is 
not  security,  but  the  possibility  of  hobbling 
fair  discussion  of  the  Issues. 

It  Is  too  easy  in  Washington — regardless 
of  which  party  haida  power — to  slap  a  secrecy 
label  on  any  information  which  might  be 
embarrassing.  To  do  this  through  official 
briefings  could  have  an  inhibitory  infiuence 
on  the  conduct  of  a  political  campaign.' 

Some  things,  of  course,  are  best  left  un- 
talked  about.  But  the  area  of  secrecy  must 
be  kept  as  small  as  possible.  In  a  democracy 
an  active,  pftjblng  dialog  is  essenUal  to 
the  continuance  of  freedom. 

Any  moves  which  might  unnecessarily  re- 
duce the  dialog  should  be  carefully  avoided. 


A  Tribote  to  Mrs.  Abmi  Strejny 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLuxou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1964  edition  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
News  carries  an  excellent  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Strojny,  who  is  the  chief  organizer 
and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  larg- 
est growing  senior  citizens  group  in 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Strojny  is  a  longtime  resident  of 
my  congressional  district,  and  she  is  one 
of  the  tnily  outstanding  citizens  whose 
entire  life  has  been  served  In  civic  pur- 
suits. 

She  exemplifies  the  highest  spirit  of 
civic  virtue,  and  I  should  like  to  join  the 
Senior  Citizens  News  in  congratulating 
Mrs.  Stfojny  for  her  many  outstanding 
accomplishments  toward  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  about  Mrs. 
Strojny,  which  api}eared  In  the  Senior 
Citizens  News,  follows : 
"No     Time     »o«     AaTHarris" — Says     Anna 
Stbojnt 

Mrs,  Anna  Strojny,  our  chief  organizer  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  largest  grow- 
ing senior  citizens  group  In  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  as  vice  chairman  of  the  na- 


tionality service  commiaelen  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mrs.  Strojny  was  also  nominated  to  the 
"Hall  of  Fame"  sponsored  annually  by  the 
mayor's  commission  on  senicv  citizens 
(which  will  be  held  in  May — this  month  be- 
ing declared  Senior  Citizens  Month  by 
Mayor  Daley). 

Mrs.  Strojny  is  a  remarkable  i>erson. 
Crippled  by  arthritis,  she  c^wrates  solely 
from  a  wheelchair  but  never  lets  up  in  caring 
for  her  many  interests — all  pertaining  to  do- 
ing something  for  others. 

Through  her  untiring  efforts,  the  Polish 
American  Senior  Citizens  Council  of  Chicago 
was  organized  and  has  grown  into  a  very 
sizable  organization;  and  it  continues  to 
grow  each  day.  This  group  is  affiliated  with 
the  Chicago  Area  Senior  Citizens  Association 
(which  is  our  Chicago  aflHlate) ,  and  the  vice 
president  of  the  Polish-American  Council, 
Jacob  J.  Twardzlk,  ti  serving  now  as  the  new 
IH^eident  of  the  Chicago  Area  Senior  Citi- 
zens Association. 

The  Polish-American  Senior  Citizens 
Council  of  Chicago  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  as 
such,  Mrs.  Strojny  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  vice  chairman  of  the  nationality 
service  conunisslon.  She  is  actively  engaged 
at  present  in  the  further  organization  of 
Polish-American  groups  throughout  the  Chi- 
cago area  and  elsewhere;  and  she  also  is  en- 
gaged in  the  organization  of  other  senior 
citizens  groups  of  all  nationalities. 

She  doesn't  have  time  for  arthritis,  she 
says,  as  she  hustles  from  room  to  room  in  her 
wheelchair. 

Between  her  hospital  tripe,  she  operates 
her  office  from  a  desk  located  in  her  home. 
She  founded  the  Polish-American  Veterans 
Club,  and  at  Christmastime  tiie  handled 
many,  many  Christmas  gifts  to  veterans  and 
orphans.  Her  home  was  the  warehouse,  with 
many  ladies  oom,lng  and  going  to  help  wrap 
and  mail  these  gifts.  She  didn't  get  to  go 
when  they  delivered  the  gifts  to  the  VA  hos- 
pitals, but  she  did  get  to  go  later  on  to  the 
hospitals. 

One  of  her  projects  (which  remains  close 
to-  her  heart)  is  helping  immigrants  gain 
citizenship,  and  also  running  the  veterans 
club  which  she  founded.  Mrs.  Strojny  has 
helped  more  than  12,000  immigrants  get  their 
citizenship. 

She  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and  conducted 
neighborhood  classes  in  oitlzeaship.  Some 
time  after  the  group  was  started,  the  Chicago 
Park  District  let  her  use  a  park  fleldhouse, 
where  as  many  as  600  immigrants  would 
come  to  attend  these  classes. 

Due  to  problems  with  her  voice  she  finally 
had  to  discontinue  the  clasps  but  she  i^tlll 
continues  to  give  instruction  on  a  personal 
basis.  People  oome  by  her  home  every  day 
when  they  need  help  and  she  assists  them  in 
filling  out  their  papers  and  gives  them  a 
"little  test"  as  she  calls  it.  She  never  stops 
doing  for  others. 

Her  Congressman.  Roman  C.  Pdcinski,  on 
Monday,  January  22.  1962,  placed  Into  the 
CoKoaissioNAL  Recokd  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  entitled: 
"Crippled,  She  Still  Aids  Others— She's  Too 
Busy  To  Slow  Down." 


In  Florida :  A  Portent  of  Things  To  Come 
for  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOH 

OF   CALirOBNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  TAIiCOTP.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
paraphrasing  reporter  Jack  Pickett  of 


the  California  Farmer  somewhat.  The 
difficulty  C^difomia  farmers  are  facing 
should  be  known  to  all  Americans  who 
depend  on  California  farmers  for  the 
very  food  they  eat  dally. 

Prom  our  friends  in  Florida  we  have 
received  repoits  that  echo  some  of  our 
own  problems.  Southern  Florida  Is  suf- 
fering from  a  drastic  shortage  of  farm- 
workers to  harvest  their  big  crop  of 
vegetables. 

To  meet  the  situation  the  Florida  State 
Employment  Service  did  the  following 
things: 

First.  Radio  spot  annoimcements  and 
TV  coverage  publicizing  the  urgent  need 
for  farmworkers. 

Second.  Newspaper  publicity  concern- 
ing farm  labor  demands,  including  Ne- 
gro newspapers. 

Third.  Handbills  distributed  in  resi- 
dential areas  where  farmworkers  live. 

Fourth.  Transportation  provided  by 
employers  on  a  regular  basis  from  day- 
haul  pickup  points  to  the  farms. 

Fifth.  Personal  contacts  by  appropriate 
local  office  staff  members  with  leaders 
of  farm  labor  groups  in  the  community  to 
solicit  assistance  in  recruiting. 

Sixth.  Personal  contacts  by  appropri- 
ate local  office  staff  members  with  schools 
to  organize  supervised  youth  placement 
programs. 

The  sad  psu-t  of  this  story  Is  the  total 
result  of  all  this  effort.  We  quote  J.  W. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Florida  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Association: 

So  far,  all  reports  Indicate  that  these 
efforts  have  produced  only  few  additional 
workers  and  disappointing  results  in  meeting 
this  emergency. 

As  the  emergency  continued  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor visited  the  area  and  he  advised  the 
growers  to  start  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass for  help. 

All  we  can  say  to  our  friends  in  Florida 
is,  "Let  us  reason  (and  commiserate) 
together;  we  have  the  same  problem,  but 
we  haven't  felt  the  same  shock  yet" 

Also  we  might  add  that  in  California 
we  have  an  even  bigger  problem  than 
you  have  in  Florida,  so  we  were  quite 
interested  in  a  recent  news  release  quot- 
ing Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  told  a  closed  congres- 
sional hearing  that  we  should  not  wind 
up  the  bracero  program  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  supposed  to  replace  the 
bracero  through  domestic  labor  programs 
put  In  its  hands. 

Wirtz  claims  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  his  Department  to  handle  the  big 
Job  of  replacing  200,000  braceros,  half 
of  them  in  California,  on  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

In  California  we  have  somewhere  be- 
tween 200  and  225  men  in  the  farm 
placement  service  hcmdling  this  type  of 
farm  labor  placement.  Traditionally, 
only  10  to  25  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
this  State  have  relied  on  the  farm  place- 
ment service  for  the  farm  help. 

V  we  throw  the  load  of  obtaining  do- 
mestic labor  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
farm  placement  service  we  concede  that 
tH6y  would  have  to  greatly  expand  their 
personnel.  Unfortunately,  it  takes  al- 
most 2  years  to  train  a  new  man  into  this 
job. 

I  sorely  wish  that  people  like  the  Sec- 


retary of  Labor  had  tried  to  think  of 
these  things  before  they  so  eagerly 
ganged  up  to  kick  the  bracero  program 
in  the  head.  Now  I  trust  they  will  give 
some  immediate  thought  to  the  danger- 
ous situation  developing  throughout 
Califomla. 


The  1964  Qnettionnaire  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WABBINCTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
my  practice  for  a  number  of  years  I 
again  have  given  the  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Washing- 
ton, which  I  am  honored  to  r^resent, 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
some  of  the  important  issues  facing  our 
country. 

In  late  March  I  mailed  ai^roximately 
100,000  copies  of  a  questionnaire  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington to  my  constituents.  This  ques- 
tiormalre  was  unique  in  that  it  gave  the 
respondent  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
himself  in  varying  degrees  as  to  his  feel- 
ings. The  response  to  this  poll  was  most 
gratifying  in  that  the  return,  according 
to  the  independent  research  organization 
which  tabulated  the  results,  was  ex- 
cellent. 

Many  different  conclusions  can  and 
probably  will  be  drawn  from  the  tabula- 
tion of  this  questionnaire,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  Interest.  Inasmuch  as 
the  language  used  was  totally  prepared 
by  a  disinterested  group  of  political  sci- 
ence professors  there  is  no  question  of 
bias. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record  will  be  interested  in  the  views 
of  the  residents  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Washington  I  include 
hereafter  the  tabulation  of  my  1964  con- 
gressional questioimaire : 

Thi  1964  QxnsnoNNAixx  Results 
I.  MOST  ncpoBTAirr  ssm 

The  three  most  frequently  indicated  im- 
portant issues  before  the  country  today  were 
named  in  the  following  order  of  Importance : 

1.  ClvU  rights. 

2.  Foreign  affairs. 

3.  Unemployment. 

n.  Toua  ovxa&ix  views  (in  pzbcknt) 

1.  In  your  (^ini(m,  how  good  a  Job  is  the 
President  doing  now? 

(1)  Excellent.  9.8;  (2)  good,  32.7;  (3)  fair, 
29.4;   (4)   poor.  19;   (5)   Just  dont  know.  6J. 

How  strongly  do  you  hold  this  view? 

(1)  Very  strongly,  40.7;  (2)  fairly  strongly. 
60.9;    (3)   don't  care  too  much,  2.1. 

2.  In  your  opinion,  how  good  a  Job  is  the 
Congress  doing  now? 

(i)  Excellent,  1.7;  (2)  good.  21.8;  (3)  fair, 
40.6;   (4)  poor,  26.2;  (6)  Just  dont  know,  4.9. 

How  strongly  do  you  hold  this  view? 

(1)  Very  strongly,  41.5;  (2)  fairly  strongly, 
50.1;  (3)  don't  care  too  much,  1. 

in.  IBSUSS  BETOKZ  THX  CONGUESS    (IN  PZECENT) 

These  questions  give  you  a  chance  to  ex- 
press your  general  feeling  about  certain  is- 
sues.   Tou  should  answer  the  question  about 
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F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAsaACH  usrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  In  our 
concern  and  preoccupation  with  the 
military  crisia  in  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
tended  to  overlook  the  very  real  con- 
tributions being  made  by  Americans  to 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
that  southeast  Asian  nation. 

An  Embassy  labor  attache.  Mr.  Ralph 
R.  Moore,  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  high  quality  American 
personnel  at  work  with  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  Moore,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Moore,  of  7  Whitman 
Street  in  Lawrence,  has  worked  with  the 
pe(H>le  In  the  construction  of  new  schools 
and  has  made  every  effort  to  meet  the 
people  in  their  own  environment.  He  is 
a  credit  to  the  Foreign  Service  and  to 
his  country. 

Recently  an  article  outlining  Mr. 
Moore's  career  and  activities  appeared  In 
the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune.  Under 
imanimous  consent  I  include  the  April 
27  article  in  the  Record  : 
Lawkencx  Uan  in  Vzetnam  Finds  Training 
Pats  Off 

Ralph  R.  Moore,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  J.  Moore,  7  Whitman  Street.  recenUy 
had  reason  tb  draw  upon  his  experience  as  a 
lAwrence  Street  Department  laborer  gained 
some  years  ago  while  working  summers  to 
earn  part  of  his  college  tiUtlon. 

Moore,  an  embassy  Ubor  attach^  In  Saigon. 
South  Vietnam,  works  mainly  with  Viet- 
namese youth,  and  was  recently  pleased  hut 
apprehensive  when  invited  to  Join  a  weekend 
work  detail  hauling  sand  for  a  school 
foundation.  He  said  he  had  not  done  any 
such  work  since  his  college  days  when  he 
was  a  temporary  street  department  laborer 
here.  At  the  ooncliision  of  the  work  party 
weekend,  however,  he  was  reportedly  "sore 
all  over,"  but  happy  he  had  been  able  to 
do  the  manual  labor  and  assist  in  the  build- 
ing  of   the  school. 

WZLUKG  TO  WOKX 

The  State  Department  attach^  commented 
that  it  was  significant  of  the  changing  times 
that  the  educated  Vietnamese  were  no 
longer  reluctant  to  work  with  their  hands. 
He  indicated  this  willingness  to  work  was  a 
sign  that  "they  care  now " 

Moore  entered  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
State  Department  in  October  1960  after 
graduating  from  Boston  College  as  a  history 
and  grovemment  ma)or.  and  receiving  a  mas- 
ter degree  from  Clark  University  Graduate 
School  in  International  Relations  to  which 
he  had  been  awarded  a  fellowship.  His 
initial  tour  of  duty  began  in  February  1961 
with  assignment  to  the  U.S.  Cultural  Ex- 
change Reception  Center  in  New  Orleans 
La. 

aOqUESTED  VIETNAM 

Moore  requested  assignment  to  the  Viet- 
nam area  because  he  feels  that  Is  where  the 
big  challenge  In  today's  world  Is.  and  where 
the  United  States  has  the  biggest  problems. 
His  interest  In  youth  was  partially  respon- 
sible for  his  present  assignment,  he  says. 

The  Lawrence  native  has  high  praise  for 


people,  and  halls  them  as 
"wonderful,  attracUve  and  hard  working- 
He  claims  that  what  they  need  more  than 
anything  else  are  some  decisive  military  vic- 
tories in  order  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  morale. 

Moore  was  a  former  vice  consul  before  his 
Vietnam  assignment,  and  since  arriving  in 
the  war-ravaged  nation  has  continually 
mingled  with  and  met  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  people  of  the  coimtry. 
CKNTaAi.  catholic  rich  school  graduate 

He  is  a  1959  graduate  of  Central  Catholic 
High  School,  and  was  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  was  an  honor  roll  student  at  the 
local  secondary  school  for  all  of  his  4 
years,  and  on  two  oocasi<xis  achieved  the  en- 
viable record  of  perfect  report  cards — earning 
IOC's  in  all  subjects.  He  was  a  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Boston  College  where  he  had 
maintained  a  90-perecnt  average  in  academic 
subjects,  and  as  a  senior  was  one  of  26  award- 
ed the  Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown,  em- 
blematic of  achievement  of  high  distinction 
In  studies  and  other  college  activities.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Humanities,  a 
Boston  College  publication  and  president  of 
the  World  Relations  League. 

Moore  was  also  president  of  the  debating 
society  at  Boston  OoUege,  a  continuance  of 
his  Interest  in  public  speaking  which  was 
first  evidenced  at  Central  C&thollc  when  he 
represented  that  school  in  the  American 
Legion  oratorical  contest  In  1954. 
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Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofllce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Cmgress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prlnUng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington  26,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  disco vmt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2), 


Address  by  RepreseaUtive  Bob  Sikes,  of 
Florida,  at  Florida  Ckamber  of  Com- 
merce Washiagtoa  Meetiiig 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rxoEiDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  30, 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
speech  delivered  last  Tuesday  night  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  In  Washington.  The 
meeting  honored  Florida's  congressional 
delegation  and  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
The  dean  of  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation,  Representative  Bob  Sikes. 
made  the  principal  speech  that  evening. 
It  was  so  appropriate  and  so  artistically 
and  eloquently  drafted  that  I  asked  Rep- 
resentative Sixes  to  permit  me  to  place 
it  In  the  Record  for  the  edification  and 
pleasure  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Representative 
SncES'  address  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
aa  follows: 

Statzicxnt  ^  Congressman  Bob  Sikes, 
Florida  Chamber  or  Commerce  Washing- 
ton MxxTiNO,  Aprh.  38,  1964 

Florida  parties  are  among  the  best.  By 
coming  here  each  year,  you  make  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  ptul^r  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Florida  parties.  My  colleagues  and  I  appre- 
ciate yovir  presence.  It  Is  like  a  fresh  breeze 
which  blows  from  the  sparkling  waters  off 
our  coasts,  or  from  the  stately  groves  which 
grace  our  State,  or  the  clean,  green  woodlands 
which  stretch  mile  after  mile  between 
Florida's  growing  cities.  Your  presence  here 
is  the  nearest  thing  we  know  to  being  back 
home. 

Our  delegation  shares  your  pride  in  Florida. 
We  are  proud  of  Florida's  people  and  their 
dynamic  progress.  We  are  proud  of  our 
State's  magnificent  picture  of  growth  and 
the  strong  economy  which  accompanies  it. 
Proud  we  are  the  bridge  between  the  hemi- 
spheres. We  are  proud  that  Florida  lias  not 
submerged  its  natural  beauty  in  the  quest 
for  material  tilings.  And  I  can  say  to  you 
trutiifuily  that  Florida's  representation  in 
Washington  tias  never  worked  more  closely 
together  for  the  enhancement  of  our  State 
or  with  greater  success. 

Th«:e  have  l>een  significant  changes  since 
you  WN'e  bmn  a  year  ago.  There  Is  a  new 
President  at  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State; 
a  strong  President  wiio  is  wise  in  the  ways 
of  government  and  wise  in  the  ways  erf  Con- 
gress. And  from  wliat  I  hear  he  is  wise  in 
the  ways  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  too; 
Beea\ise  of  these  facts,  there  is  a  closer  co- 
operatloo  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Executive.  There  is  in  pcLrt  a  new 
look — a  new  flavor  in  government.    I  think 
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there  is  a  better  balance  in  government  in 
tirnt  the  Chief  Executive  has  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  place  wtxlch  business 
and  Industry  occupy  in  the  American 
economy. 

This  has  generated  a  new  degree  of  oonfl- 
dence  wliich  offers  a  reassuring  look  toward 
the  future,  and  it  would  be  dUQcult  Indeed 
not  to  envision  a  strong  economy  tbroufi^ 
tlie  months  ahead.  Across  the  water  things 
have  brightened  a  little,  at  possibly  they 
simply  have  grown  more  difficult  for  the 
Communists.  BrazU  is  the  most  notable 
case  for  encouragement.  Victories  should  be 
due  in  Vietnam  where  vigcaH>us  reorganiza- 
tion of  government  forces  has  been  in  prog- 
ress. A  step  has  been  taken  towards  disarm- 
ament. And  it  appears  that  much  of  the 
Communist  world  is  orienting  Itself  a  little 
more  toward  the  capitalist  viewpoint.  Tow- 
ever,  all  is  not  sweetness  and  light.  There 
are  Irritants  which  continue  to  defy  solu- 
tion, particularly  Cuba  and  Laos.  And  on 
tomorrow  tliere  may  be  another  senseless 
shooting  down  of  an  American  plane,  on  the 
takeover  of  another  bit  of  territory  by  the 
Communists. 

For  tiiat  reason,  I  can  tell  you  with  satis- 
faction that  we  continue  to  have  an  effective 
and  positive  counterforce  to  communism. 
We  have  the  strongest  peacetime  military 
organization  in  our  iiistory,  and  we  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  know  it.  The  Communist 
dictators  know  as  much  about  our  military 
power  as  we  do,  and  I  am  certain  they  respect 
military  power  more  than  they  respect  the 
arguments  and  the  pleae,  as  the  case  some- 
times appears  to  be,  wliich  our  diplomats 
advance  at  the  conference  table. 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  criticism 
that  military  costs  outweigh  civilian  appxx>- 
prlations,  and  that  deemphasis  of  c<xnmer- 
clal  and  cultiiral  pin-suits  liave  resvUted.  I 
would  remind  you  tliat  never  liave  commer- 
cial and  cultiiral  piirsuits  flourished  as  now, 
and  never  have  appropriations  for  these 
activities  been  lilgher.  It  is  dilBciilt  to  see 
them  as  being  neglected.  I  see  little  choice 
in  tlie  world  we  live  in  but  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  position  of  military  superiority 
we  now  enjoy  lest  we  find  ourselves  without 
commercial  and  cultural  advantages  as  well. 

It  is  not  the  military  wliich  is  seeking  the 
enactment  of  police-state  bills  in  Congress, 
or  which  is  asking  tliat  more  and  more  power 
be  delegated  to  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, or  wliich  is  usurp>ing  the  legislative 
prerogative  of  Congress  through  court  edicts 
and  decisions.  The  American  pec^e  want 
seciu-ity  in  a  troubled  world.  It  is  like  a 
shotgun  behind  a  farmhouse  door.  Prowlers 
respect  it.  Those  who  would  depend  upon 
logic  and  the  United  Nations  for  our  protec- 
tion are  indulging  in  wishful  tliinking. 

There  is  an  area  of  international  coopera- 
tion where  the  sun  nearly  always  shines 
brightly,  and  that  is  in  the  relationsliip 
between  our  own  coiintry  and  our  neighbors 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  are 
storm  clouds  at  times,  but  they  are  few,  and 
I  am  convinced  they  will  be  temporary.  It 
is  more  significant  to  consider  that  our 
interests  are  Joint  interests,  tiiat  progress 
always  is  being  made  and  that  it  is  progress 
for  the  future;  progress  wliich  will  guarantee 
a  continuation  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
that  part  of  the  wcM-ld  which  always  has 
offered  most  in  opportunity  and  most  in  free- 
dom. Ttiere  will  be  no  "ism"  in  this  hemi- 
spliere  but  Americanism,  and.  our  kind  of 
Americanism  Includes  both  North  Amer- 
icanism and  South  Americanism. 


The  Need  for  Developiaf  Ov  Water 
Resoorces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KXNTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Need  for  Developing  Our 
Water  Resources"  which  appeared  In  the 
April  23  issue  of  the  Hancock  Clarion. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  Need  for  Developing  Our  Water 
Resources 

The  Clarion  has  received  a  newsletter  from 
the  Department  of  Information  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Farm  Bureau  giving  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  ot  our  water 
resources. 

We  think  this  article  was  well  prepvared 
and  states  a  point  that  should  be  considered 
by  all  our  people,  and  especially  by  otir 
farmers. 

The  preservation  of  our  State  and  National 
natural  resources  and  the  development  of 
those  features  that  will  enhance  their  value 
and  afford  better  facilities  to  all  our  people, 
is  a  vital  matter  that  shovUd  be  considered 
as  time  and  advancement  progress.  Our 
water  resources  In  particular  are  of  such  vital 
Importance  that  all  our  people  are  or  should 
be  concerned. 

As  this  article  from  the  Farm  Bureau  de- 
clares, in  times  past  water  resources  were 
thought  of  as  of  importance  to  our  western 
arid  areas  rather  than  to  all  our  country, 
but  now  they  must  and  are  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  affect  almost  every  section  of  our 
Nation.  Water  Is  of  such  Importance  in 
many  ways  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  talcen 
with  little  thought  as  to  its  control.  Now 
water  must  be  considered  in  two  or  more 
aspects:  It  must  be  controlled  and  so  har- 
nessed as  to  afford  Its  wider  use  and  also  to 
prevent  its  destructive  power. 

In  times  pckst  the  rains  that  came  dashing 
down  to  inundate  wide  areas  and  taring  de- 
struction to  property  and  lives,  was  taken  for 
granted,  and  like  the  statement  of  Mark 
Twain:  "Everybody  talks  about  the  weather 
but  nobody  does  anytlilng  alx>ut  it,"  the 
flooded  creeks  and  rivers  brought  their  de- 
structive forces  and  little  could  be  done  to 
prevent.  Only  in  recent  yean  lias  scmeone 
liegun  to  do  something  about  it.  Wide  areas, 
formerly  flooded  by  these  streams,  were  af- 
forded preventative  measures  to  harness  the 
waters  and  bring  them  under  control.  Not 
only  to  control  them  and  prevent  their  de- 
structive power,  but  to  harness  them  for  use 
and  service. 

Reservoirs  and  lakes  have  been  constructed 
in  many  places  to  collect  the  overflow  and 
to  impound  the  water  for  the  use  of  our  peo- 
ple. Bspeclally  has  this  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  use  by  our  farmers  in  times  of 
drought,  as  well  as  to  prevent  their  acres 
from  erosion  and  harm. 

The  recent  flood  stage  of  the  Oliio  River 
and  its  tributaries  that  flooded  so  many  areas 
along  their  ways  smd  many  towns  and  cities 
flooded  and  harm  lirought  to  this  wide  area, 
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Wallace  ia  laiiiaaa 


EXTENS:  ON  OP  RE!i£ARKS 

or 

HON.  YANCE  HARTKE 

nnoAifA 
IN  THE  SENAT^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thwid  %y,  Apra  30. 1964 

Mr.  HARTK  Z.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  loted  columnist  Marquis 
Chllds.  pubUfled  In  the  Washington 
Port  on  Wedne  iday,  April  29.  deals  with 
Ipdlana  presidential  pref- 
and   the  role  of  Ala- 


bama's Oov.  Gc  Mve  Wallace 

Under  the  Jtle.  "Wallace  Waving 
New  Bloody  ShJ  t."  B4r.  Chllds  relates  the 
tacUcs  to  whlc  i  Mr.  Wallace  resorts  in 
his  appeal  for  s  in^ort.  The  doctrine  Mr. 
preiching.  Mr.  Chllds  points 
out.  is  really  n  illiflcatlon;  and  he  cites 
Gov.  Matthew  ^  7elsh: 

What  he  Is  say  Lng.  In  effect,  is  that  we  In 
Alabama  would  i  ecede  If  we  could  afford  It. 
But  with  all  thai  Federal  aid  they  got  down 
there  they  can't  a  ITord  to. 

Mr.  Chllds  wr  tes: 

T*^  aggds  of  ribelUon  are  being  planted. 
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bama  Governor's  appeal  has  also  been  under- 
rated. In  the  Midwest  he  never  talks  about 
Negroes,  except  to  say  he  gets  along  well 
with  them,  or  about  segregation  or  racial 
trouble. 

His  target  Is  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  evil  of  Its  ever-encroaching  power. 
Wallace  denounces  the  civil  rights  bill  as 
another  and  more  Insidious  extension  of  that 
power. 

"They  can  order  you  to 
Chinese   or   a   Baptist   Ja 
Indiana  audlencee. 

Large  sums  of  money 
scanewhere — the  John  Birch 
parently  one  source — to  help  him  reach  as 
many  people  as  possible.  The  Wallace  man- 
agers are  reported  to  have  committed  $60,000 
for  television  time  In  the  last  10  days.  Includ- 
ing three  statewide  hookupe. 

"What  he  Is  saying,  in  effect,"  Governor 
Welsh  remarked  after  one  of  these  telecasts. 
"Is  that  we  In  Alabcuna  would  secede  If  we 
coxild  afford  It.  But  with  all  that  Federal 
aid  they  get  down  there  they  cannot  afford 
to." 

After  a  terrible  ClvU  War  over  secession 
and  100  years  of  trying  to  heal  the  wounds 
that  Is  what  Wallace  la  preaching— nulli- 
fication. He  Is  exploiting  all  the  discontents 
of  a  troubled  and  uncertain  time  and  focus- 
ing them  on  the  effort  of  the  Negro  to  atUln 
eq\iaUty  of  status  through  action  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  discontents  are  abundant  here  where 
after  a  long  hassle  between  Welsh,  a  Demo- 
crat, and  the  Republican  legislature  a  2-per- 
cent sales  tax  was  adopted.  It  was  the  only 
way  out  If  the  achooU  were  to  be  able  to 
expand  to  take  the  rising  tide  of  youngsters 
out  of  the  postwar  boom.  But  organized 
labor,  the  core  of  Democratic  strength,  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  tax  which  Welsh  sup- 
ported. The  vmlons  are  having  their  own 
Integration  problems. 

Wallace  appeals  to  second-  and  third-gen- 
eration Poles  and  Czechs  working  in  the  steel 
planu  of  Gary  in  Lake  County.  They  are 
concerned  about  status  and  about  Jobs  in  an 
area  where  the  Negro  population  may  be  40 
percent.  As  everywhere  It  Is  housing  with 
proposed  antidiscrimination  ordinances  In 
several  cities  that  Is  the  root  of  the 
discontent. 

Heading  a  slate  of  delegates  pledged  to 
President  Johnson.  Welsh  and  the  Democratic 
organization  are  working  to  hold  down  the 
vote  for  the  Wallace  slate.  But  Welsh  can- 
not succeed  himself  tmder  Indiana's  consti- 
tution, which  seems  to  have  been  written 
shorUy  after  the  discovery  of  the  wheel,  so 
his  hold  is  Umlted.  Under  the  voodoo-doll 
theory  of  SUte  governorship  the  eltlaenry 
wUl  stick  pins  in  the  Governed  to  get  even 
for  all  the  discomforts  and  dislocations  of 
overgrown  urbanlsm.  As  for  the  President 
private  polls  show  he  would  carry  the  State 
which  gave  Richard  Nixon  his  highest  per- 
centage of  victory  in  1960.  by  a  to  1  against 
any  Republican  U  the  election  were  held 
today. 

In  1961  Welsh,  working  with  the  Republi- 
can legislature,  got  through  a  SUte  clvU 
rights  act  that  in  some  respects  goes  beyond 
the  measxure  now  before  Congress.  Last  year 
it  was  strengthened  with  only  three  dissent- 
ing votes.  With  a  strong  civU  rights  com- 
mission It  has  been  widely  accepted. 

Currently,  and  this  may  be  the  saddest 
commentary  on  the  whole  business,  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  are  being  planted.  Government 
In  Wallace's  perverted  fairy  tale  becomes  the 
dragon  to  be  resisted  at  any  cost. 

Nulliflcatlon  suits  perfectly  the  ends  of  the 
John  Birchers  and  others  who  seem  to  want 
either  no  government  at  aU  or  a  tyranny  In 
which  all  would  conform  to  their  Iron 
dogmas.  In  1861  Lincoln  resolved  not  to  free 
the  slaves,  but  to  save  the  Union  fi-om  nuUl- 
flcatlon  and  secession.  Those.  It  has  been 
said,  who  do  not  learn  from  history  are  com- 
pelled to  live  it  ov«r  again. 


Tribate  to  Kirk  Dooflas  ia  Recof nition  of 
the  Scnrices  He  Readered  the  United 
States  at  ^>ecial  Ambassador  of  Good 
Will  for  the  USIA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  AprU  30.  1964 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  country's  most  distinguished  actors. 
Kirk  Douglas,  earlier  this  year  undertook 
a  4 -week  tour  of  the  Par  Bast  as  special 
ambassador  of  good  will  at  the  invitation 
of  the  U.S.  Information  AgMicy. 

During  this  time  (Feb.  29  to  Mar.  25), 
he  addressed  thousands  of  students  and 
met  with  government  ofiBcials  and  busi- 
ness leaders  in  India,  Iliailand,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las'  visits  are  reflected  in  the  following 
press  comments: 

Kirk  Douglas,  whose  rating  as  a  dashing 
stage  and  screen  actor  is  exceedingly  high, 
probably  made  more  friends  for  the  United 
States  In  Bombay  during  his  two  brief  public 
appearances  than  meaxj  mUllons  of  dollar  aid 
*  *  *.  Kirk  Itouglas  was  his  nattiral  self  and 
answered  questions  so  deftay  as  to  engender 
not  only  admiration  for  HoUywood  but  also 
respect  for  American  democracy,  for  both  of 
which  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  supersales- 
man. — Bombay  Sunday  Standard. 

At  the  outset,  it's  his  popularity  as  a 
movie  star  that  draws  the  crowds,  but  when 
he  starts  talking,  it's  no  longer  that  which 
holds  their  attention  but  the  words  he  says 
and  the  way  he  says  them.  In  fact,  one  real- 
izes that  he  could  have  been  of  any  other 
profession  and  not  a  movie  actor  of  renown 
and  he  would  still  be  as  effective  in  this  role 
of  ambassador  of  good  will  fbf  his  country. 
His  eloquence  and  that  which  holds  his  audi- 
ences  spellbound  Is  a  qxiality  compounded  of 
warmth,  friendliness,  lack  of  histrionics  smd 
pedantry  (which  Is  unusual  and  rather  dis- 
arming in  an  actor),  humUlty,  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  genuine  liking  tar  peoples  (and 
I  do  mean  peoples,  mecmlng  regardless  of  race 
and  color) . — Hhe  Manila  Times. 

Kirk  Douglas  comes  to  Thailand  as  the 
CiUtural  Ambassador  from  the  United  States. 
Both  he  and  >Cra.  Douglas  were  completely 
suitable  for  their  mission  as  ambassadors. 
With  great  wit  and  sense  of  hiunor  they  cre- 
ated warmth  and  friendship  among  all  they 
met. — Thailand  magazine. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  three 
publications  were  repeated  time  and 
again  wherever  Mr.  Douglas  went. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Douglas  made  a  special  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  give  a  firsthand  report  on  his 
trip  to  representatives  of  the  USIA.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Douglas  spent  2  ^  hours  briefing  Carl 
T.  Rowan,  Director  of  USIA;  Lucius  Bat- 
tle. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Chil- 
tural  and  Educational  Affairs ;  Thomas 
C.  Sorenson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Policy  of  USIA;  Edward  Savage. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  of  USIA;  Patricia  Newcomb. 
Motion  Picture  Industry  Coordinator  for 
USIA. 

During  these  sessions,  Mr.  Douglas  vol- 
unteered his  services  to  the  USIA  for 
similar  good  will  tours  whenever  his  pro- 
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fesslonaJ  schedule  permits.  He  urged 
the  continuation  of  the  program  to  send 
entertainment  personalities  abroad  and 
offered  extensive  suggestions  for  making 
the  program  even  more  eflfectlve. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  the 
group  was  unanimous  in  praising  Mr. 
Douglas  for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
his  country  and  for  the  sense  of  high- 
civic  responsibility  he  demonstrated  in 
making  a  complete  firsthand  report  to 
the  various  officials. 

It  is  therefore,  fitting  and  proper  for 
us  as  fellow  Americans  to  pay  tribute  to 
Kirk  Douglas  and  commend  him  for  his 
selfiess,  patriotic  contributions,  and  for 
his  dedication  to  developing  better  inter- 
national understanding. 


Efficient  FanctioiiiBg  of  President 
Johnson's  Administratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  ICIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AjnH  30. 1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
and  several  editorials  the  general  Import 
of  which  relates  not  only  to  the  efficient, 
thorough,  axnprehensive  way  in  which 
President  Johnson  ts  administering  the 
vital  office  of  the  Presidency;  but  also 
the  fact  that  on  a  day-by-day  and 
Issue-by-lssue  basis  he  Is  receiving 
greater  recognition  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  Awareness  of  the  fullness  of 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  and  of  the 
ccmpetence  with  which  he  is  adminis- 
tering that  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PxEsmzNT  Looks  Ahkad:  Thx  Transition  Is 

OvzR — Johnson  Takes  Chasgk 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

Washington. — ^The  most  significant  fact  in 
Washington  today  Is  that  transitional  gov- 
ernment Is  at  an  end  and  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  completely  In  charge. 

It  has  been  acccmipllshed  more  com- 
petently, more  smoothly,  more  rapidly  than 
anyone  would  have  believed  possible. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  now  on  its 
own — making  its  own  decisions,  creating  its 
own  initiatives  and  cultivating  Its  own  image 
in  its  own  way. 

The  one  thing  which  to  me  stands  out 
above  all  is  this: 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  merely  acceded  to  the 
Presidency;  he  has  seized  the  Presidency  with 
unequaled  energy. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  merely  presiding  over 
his  administration;  he  is  operating  the  Presi- 
dency as  if  he  had  been  in  the  White  House 
at  letist  5  years. 

He  Is  no  longer  looking  back  at  the  tragedy 
which  robbed  the  Nation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Johnson  Is  looking  ahead.  He  is 
no  longer  appealing  to  Congress  or  to  the 
country  to  accept  his  measures  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  President.  He  Is 
asking  that  everything  be  Judged  on  its  own. 

This  is  no  time  even  to  attempt  to  Judge 
where  Lyndon  Johnson  will  rate  as  a  Presi- 
dent.   But  It  Is  amply  evident  that  he  brings 


a  special  combination  of  qualities  rarely  pres- 
ent in  one  man  at  the  same  time.  He  is  the 
most  poUtlcally  resourceful  President  since 
Franklin  Rooeevelt  and  the  most  zestful 
President  since  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

He  has  Just  addressed  both  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington 
and  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York.  (Most 
Presidents  address  either  one  or  the  other.) 

He  has  J\ist  held  three  press  conferences  In 
the  past  week,  including  one  big,  live  tele- 
vised press  ccmference  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment auditorium  a  la  JTX..    It  went  well. 

The  Nation's  newspaper  editors  meeting  in 
Washington — ^mostly  Republican — thought 
Mr.  Johnson  would  win  reelection. 

The  publishers  meeting  In  New  York — 
mostly  Republican — thought  Mr.  Johnson 
would  run  even  stronger  than  President  Ken- 
nedy would  have  run. 

Few  politicians  (n-  political  writers  woiild 
have  held  this  view  before  November  22 — 
that  if  the  Vice  President  were  compelled  to 
take  over  he  would  be  as  strong,  or  stronger, 
politically  than  his  predecessor.  This  is  f\ir- 
ther  evidence  of  how  quickly  and  completely 
Mr.  Johnson  has  come  to  occupy  the  Presi- 
dency. 

On  the  basis  of  his  first  5  months  In  office. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  disposed 
to  delay,  to  postpone,  to  run  away  from  hard 
decisions. 

He  dared  to  take  the  railroad  negotia- 
tions, which  plagued  both  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy,  into  the 
White  House — and  this  was  no  small  polit- 
ical risk. 

He  ventured  upon  a  personal  correspond- 
ence with  Premier  Khrushchev  which  led  to 
the  uraniiun  production  cut  agreement 
announced  a  few  days  ago. 

He  listened  to  conflicting  advice  within  his 
administration  over  whether  he  should  give 
his  support  to  the  antl-Goulart  military 
coup  in  BrazU  before  one  could  tell  how 
democratic  or  iindemocratie  it  was  going  to 
prove  to  be — and  MT.  Johnson  took  the  risk 
of  supporting  it,  rejected  the  wait-and-see 
counsel. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  record  is  all 
rosy.  The  Panama  negotiations  were  fum- 
bled in  the  early  stages.  Our  stake  In  Viet- 
nam needs  much  more  p«vuaslve  Presidential 
exposition  to  keep  public  and  congreesional 
support  tor  what  needs  to  be  done. 

What  Is  most  visible,  as  transition  gov- 
ernment comes  to  an  end.  Is  that  a  very 
skilled  politician  and  a  massively  do-lt-now 
man  Is  filling  the  Presidency  to  near  burst- 
ing. 

Those  who  constantly  compare  President 
Johnson  with  President  Kennedy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  disappointed.  He  will  never  look 
and  act  like  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  wllj  always 
look  and  act  like  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  20,  1964) 

President  Johnson's  Speech  to  the 

Publishers 

A  Presidential  address  on  foreign  policy 
alwa3rs  creates  great  stir  and  anticipation. 
Yet  today's  speech  by  President  Johnson  to 
the  publiahers  will  be  listened  to  with 
greater  attention  than  usual. 

Not  since  Stalin's  death  In  1953  has  the 
moment  seemed  so  ripe  for  a  Western  initi- 
ative. In  1953  Stalin's  heirs  were  in  dis- 
array and  close  to  panic.  Had  there  been 
tfdks  at  the  summit,  as  Winston  Churchill 
proposed,  the  results  might  have  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  West. 

But  the  Elsenhower  administration  out 
of  deference  to  the  McCarthy  wing  of  the 
GOP,  which  equated  negotiation  with  ap- 
peasement, cold-shouldered  the  Churchill 
bid.    The  opportunity  was  missed. 

This  may  be  another  such  moment.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  split,  the  pressures  of  the  East 
Eiiropean  bountrles  on  Moscow  for  greater 


autonomy,  the  Kremlin's  economic  dlfflcul- 
tiee,  its  friendly  references  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
all  suggest  that  Moscow  may  be  In  the  mood 
for  some  serious  bargaining. 

If  so,  we  could  not  have  a  tougher,  more 
resourceful  bargainer  to  represent  the  West- 
ern side  than  Mr.  Johnson. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  20,  1964] 
L.B.J.  AND  the  Drast 

There  is  an  admirable  emphasis  on  equity 
in  President  Johnson's  order  to  the  Defense 
Department  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  way  the  draft  la  working. 

The  President  might  have  requested  a 
purely  technical  study  focusing  on  popula- 
tion trends  and  military  manpower  needs. 
In  that  way  he  could  have  avoided  prickly 
Issues.  Instead  he  faced  up  to  the  broader 
issues  Implicit  in  the  complaints  that  the 
draft  system  is  bearing  down  unevenly  on 
different  groups  of  young  people. 

He  was  afraid,  the  President  said,  that 
the  original  concept  of  a  "fair  and  Jiist  sys- 
tem" based  on  equal  sharing  of  military 
service  obligations  "may  have  drifted"  in 
practice. 

This  has,  in  fact,  been  the  case.  Knowl- 
edgeable men  In  the  field  of  manpower 
problems,  like  Professor  Eli  Ginzberg  of  Co- 
liunbia,  have  long  been  stressing  the  inequi- 
ties as  well  as  the  inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

When  the  armed  services  need  only  two 
out  of  every  five  men  of  draft  age,  how 
should  the  Government  decide  who  is  to  be 
excused  and  who  called  up?  Today  the  boy 
who  gets  married  or  who  has  enough  money 
to  go  to  college  is  deferred. 

The  result  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  "tmlversal" 
system  of  military  service  which  Congress 
thought  it  was  establishing.  Deferments  on 
the  basis  of  economic  status  are  repugnant 
to  our  democratic  ethos  and  deferment  on 
the  basis  of  marriage  Is  hioxlly  wise  social 
policy  since  it  pushes  a  great  many  young- 
sters into  hasty.  Ill-matched  marriages. 
This  has  long  been  felt  to  be  true,  at  last 
something  Is  being  done. 

We  like  also  the  President's  request  that 
the  Defense  Department  examine  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system,  including  the 
possibility  of  meeting  our  military  manpower 
requirement  (m  a  "voluntary"  basis. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  answer;  perhaps  we 
should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  a  genuinely 
"universal"  system  in  which  aU  young  peo- 
ple will  be  expected  to  give  a  year's  service 
to  the  counli^,  althoxigh  not  necessarily 
military. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  on  both  sides  of 
this  argument.  The  President's  order  has 
set  the  stage  for  a  useftU  debate. 

(Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  Apr. 
21,  1964] 
The  Hope  for  Peace 
When  you  have  enough  high  explosives  to 
blow  any  potential  enemy  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  it  would  seem  foolish  to  keep  on  pro- 
ducing more. 

We  take  it  for  granted  the  United  States 
now  Is  fully  stocked  with  nuclear  weapons, 
or  is  approaching  that  stage — and  that  this 
Is  the  main  reason,  the  only  important  rea- 
son, for  further  reduction  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuclear  materials,  as  announced  yes- 
terday by  President  Johnson. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  may  be  assumed  to 
be   weU   supplied   and   this   explains    Khru-        * 
sbchev's  announcement  that  he  too  is  cut-       f 
ting  down. 

It  costs  nothing  on  either  side  to  herald 
these  reductions  as  a  means  of  reducing  in- 
ternational tensions  and  perhaps  they  do 
contribute  to  that  end,  hovrever  slightly. 

But  overwhelmingly  the  greatest  tension 
reducer  is  the  U.S.  Idltary  BrtahUshment. 
As  Johnson  said  yesterday,  "If  the  threat  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAIflES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAasACH  uarrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day. April  8,  1964.  at  the  Surf  Ball- 
room in  Nantasket,  Mass.,  the  South 
Shore  saluted  Percy  Lane  with  a  testi- 
monial that  was  attended  by  over  1,000 
persons.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  a  reporter 
at  the  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy.  Mass.. 
for  over  44  years,  clerk  of  committees  to 
Quincy  City  Coimcils  since  1938,  and  a 
publicity  agent  for  many  Quincy  orga- 
nizations. He  was  bom  on  August  ;3, 
1896,  eldest  of  seven  children,  and  still 
resides  a  few  doors  from  where  he  was 
bom  on  Water  Street,  Quincy.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  known  Mr. 
Lane  for  several  years  and  I  know  of  no 
other  personality  who  is  more  deserving 
of  this  wonderful  tribute.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  as  part 
of  the  RicoKD  an  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Patriot  Ledger  on  March  31,  1964. 
which  sums  up  the  contributions  that 
Mr.  Lane  liaa  made  for  the  community 
he  loves  so  much: 

(By  Patricia  O'NeUl) 

QuiNCT.— Percy  N.  Lane  calls  Quincy  •  the 
hub  of  the  universe"  and  spends  most  of  his 
time  at  the  center  of  that  world. 

When  Percy  walks  through  Quincy  Square 
his  hand  is  in  continual  motion  as  he  waves 
hello  with  a  quick  salute  to  nearly  every 
person  he  passes. 

These  are  the  people  the  67-year-old 
Quincy  native  has  come  to  know  In  his  44 
years  as  a  reporter  at  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
his  quarter  century  as  clerk  of  committees  to 
the  dty  council,  and  throiigh  hla  member- 
ship in  many  Quincy  organizations. 

TSaTUfONIAL    APKC    8 

These  are  the  people  who  will  attend  the 
"South  Shore  Salutes  Percy  Lane  Dinner"  on 
April  8  at  the  Surf  in  Nantasket. 

"Percy  at  the  Ledger."  Percy,  the  familiar 
figure  around  Quincy,  Is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  dinner  does  not  mean  he  has  plans 
of  retiring  ot  of  giving  up  his  hectic  7-day-a- 
week  schedule. 

"Fve  never  taken  a  day  off,"  says  the  vet- 
eran reporter,  who  doesn't  know  what  a  vaca- 
tion  la.     "I'm   a  committed   man." 

Then  he  adds  one  of  his  favorite  sayings — 
"When  I  rest,  I  rust." 

Percy  came  to  the  Ledger  In  1920  at  the  age 
of  24.  "I  walked  off  the  street  and  said  I 
wanted  to  be  a  reporter  and  I  was  hired," 
he  recalls. 

The  Qiiincy  boy  who  had  always  wanted  to 
be  a  reporter  began  his  long  Journalism 
career  In  the  Ledger  sports  department  and 
later  transferred  to  the  city  room,  where  he 
Is  still  to  be  found  at  various  unpredictable 
hoiui  of  the  day  and  night 

His  work  at  the  Ledgn-  for  many  years  now 
has  been  chlefiy  reporting  on  the  activities 
of  Qulncy's  many  civic,  fraternal,  and  vet- 
erans organizations. 

And  many  a  person  with  the  story  of  his 
daughter's  wedding  or  a  business  appoint- 
ment will  ask  first  for  Percy  when  he  calls 
the  Ledger,  because  Percy  is  the  man  he 
knows. 

•Tve  always  liked  writing  nice  things  about 
nice  people,"  he  aays,  remembering  with  dis- 
taste the  one  time  he  was  called  upon  to 
cover  court. 


COVXBB)   KZmnST    VISITS 


Placed  high  among  his  many  memories  are 
his  intwnrlew  with  the4ate  poet,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  and  the  three  times  he  covered  visits 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Quincy. 

He  remembers  teUlng  Mr.  Markham  that 
he  thought  he  was  a  genius  and  the  poet  re- 
plying, "It  takes  a  genius  to  recognize  a 
genius." 

He  remembers  too  predicting  at  a  Quincy 
Elks  ItCemorlal  Simday  observance  In  De- 
cember 1962,  that  the  speaker,  a  yoimg  Con- 
gressman named  John  P.  Kennedy,  might  be 
"a  future  President  of  the  United  States." 

Kennedy,  he  says,  has  become  the  hero  of 
his  maturity  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
of  his  youth.  One  of  Percy's  few  trips  of  any 
distance  away  from  Quincy  was  made  to  New 
York  City  especially  to  visit  T.  B.'s  birth- 
place. 

Percy's  schedule  brings  him  Into  the  city 
room  about  10  ajn.  every  day  after  a  mile 
walk  from  his  Water  Street  home  If  it  is  a 
nice  day  and  a  shave  at  Angelo's  barbershop. 
He  notes  with  a  tone  of  regret  that  barbers 
do  not  enjoy  shaving  customers  any  more. 

BUST  SCHKDULX 

Until  about  noon  time,  he  Is  busy  answer- 
ing phone  calls,  opening  his  mall,  and  writ- 
ing. Nearly  every  day,  there  is  a  luncheon 
appointment — Monday,  It  is  Klwanis,  Tues- 
day, Rotary,  and  so  on. 

Afternoon  finds  Percy  busy  again  at  his 
desk  often  \mtll  as  late  as  6  pjn.  If  there 
Is  a  dinner  or  banquet  In  town,  Percy  will  be 
there.  If  not,  he  may  head  for  one  of  the 
Quincy  restaiu^nts  he  frequents. 

Nights,  he  is  back  on  the  Job  either  as  a 
Ledger  reporter  or  as  clerk  of  c(»nmlttees  to 
the  city  ooxmcU.  He  boasts  that  he  has 
never  missed  a  city  council  or  council  com- 
mittee meeting,  no  matter  when  It  has  met. 

And  then  there  are  social  visits  to  the 
Elks,  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  the 
Masons,  and  the  other  organizations  where 
he  has  been  active. 

His  honorary  memberships  Include  the 
Elks,  Taleb  Grotto,  the  Quincy  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  and  the  Rotary  and  Probiis  Clubs. 
He  Is  a  regular  member  of  Klwanis,  the  Nor- 
folk Coimty  Sheriff's  Association,  the  Rural 
Masonic  Lodge,  and  the  John  Adams  Eagles 
Aerie. 

For  more  than  20  years  he  has  been  put- 
ting out  the  weekly  newsletters  of  the  Rotary 
and  Klwanis  Clubs  and  has  worked^on  the 
bulletins  of  several  other  organizations. 

AVID  BZAOXB 

A  great  deal  of  Percy's  spare  time  Is  spent 
reading.  He  calls  himself,  "an  avid  reader, " 
"a  knowledge  addict,"  and  says  he  espe- 
cially enjoys  reading  about  U.S.  history. 

Well  known  to  Percy's  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances are  what  he  calls  his  "penchant 
for  punning"  and  his  "Percygrams." 

Familiar  Percy  puns  Include  his  favorite 
"I  deny  the  aUegatlon  and  scorn  the  alli- 
gator." 

In  his  Percygrams.  the  reporter  becomes 
philosopher — "It  Is  better  to  make  a  wealth 
of  friends  than  a  friend  of  wealth,"  and  "It 
Is  better  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule  than  the 
Rule  of  Gold." 

Percy  Nathan  Lane  has  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. He  Is  going  to  go  on  being  a  reporter, 
civil  servant,  punster,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 


A  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   WOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  BURDICK-    Mr.  President,  none 
of  us  will  ever  forget  those  tragic  days 
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of  November  1963.  Mrs.  Adeline  Marie 
Oress  Torgerson,  of  P&rshall,  N.  Dak., 
wrote  a  prayer  which  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  many  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  prayer,  as  printed  in 
the  Mountrail  County  Record,  of  Par- 
shall,  N.  Dak.,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Peatzb 

We  hear  the  soimd  of  marching  feet 

The  muffled  driuns,  with  steady  t>eat. 

As  we,  our  silent  vigil  keep 

Too  numb,   too  sad,  too  stunned  to  weep. 

On  this  gray,  unholy  day 

All  his  shipmates.  In  dismay 

Pray  God,  this  deed  had  not  been  done 

To  one  so  loved,  our  chosen  one. 

Who  came  to  guide  us  o'er  rough  seas 

Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  us  please. 

And  in  our  moment  of  despair 

Please  hear  us,  In  our  silent  prayer. 

For  guidance  on  the  steady  course 

He  leads  us,  with  His  gentle  force. 

The  world,  shocked  to  reality 

That  for  love  of  peace  and  liberty. 

His  young  life,  he  quickly  gave 

Our  high  ideal  and  peace  to  save. 

The  Nation  mourns,  today  In  grief 

A  day  of  silent  disbelief. 

This  very  dark,  and  very  gray 

Cold  and  bleak,  November  day. 


DcTelopmentt  oa  the  Sabine  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apr  a  30. 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  26.  1964,  issue  of  the  Longvlew 
Dally  News  about  developments  on  the 
Sabine  River.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  great  good  that  will  come  to 
our  area  of  Texas  and  to  Louisiana  and 
to  other  areas  of  Texas  as  a  result  of 
the  development  which  Is  taking  place 
now  on  the  Sabine  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place  in  the  future.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  because 
of  the  abundance  of  a  wonderful  water 
supply  in  our  area  which  is  in  fact  a 
blessing  of  the  Almighty.  Col.  Carl 
Estes,  of  the  Longview  Daily  News,  has 
taken  a  very  leading  part  in  bringing 
about  the  development  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  the  editorial.  I  congratulate 
and  commend  him.  Senator  Morris 
Sheppherd  evidenced  great  interest  in 
prospective  developments.  I  woriced  dili- 
gently on  the  problem  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Flood  Control  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
will  continue  to  try  to  help  bring  about 
the  fullest  practical  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  river  and  our  other 
rivers. 

Officials  of  the  Army  Department, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, have  budget  recommendations  of 
$175,000  for  the  Neches  River  next  fiscal 
year  and  $133,000  for  the  Sabine  River. 
Hon.  Verne  Clements,  Lcmgvlew;  Hon. 
A.  M  Willis,  of  Longview,  Tex.,  are  aware 


of  the  efforts  to  get  this  money.  They 
have  appeared  with  me  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  John  Ben  Sheppherd, 
Mr.  Robert  Hayes,  of  the  Dallas  News, 
and  I  worked  diligently  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  Sabine 
River  as  is  evidenced  by  several  pages  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  26, 
1950.  Mr.  John  Simmons,  of  the  Texas 
Sabine  River  Authority,  knows  about  this 
work  on  our  part.  Mr.  Sheppherd  and  I 
flew  once  to  Orange  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Simmons  and  others.  Also  I  attended  a 
meeting  with  Louisiana  and  Texas  and 
Army  officials  several  years  ago  at  Shre- 
veport.  La.  Mr.  Sheppherd  and  I  grew 
up  near  the  Sabine  River  not  far  from 
Gladewater. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Toledo   Bend   Resebvou 
[An   Editorial] 

Within  the  next  3  weeks  first  dirt  will  be 
turned  In  construction  of  the  $60  million 
Toledo  Bend  Dam  and,  when  the  project  Is 
completed  3  years  hence,  It  will  stand  as  a 
montunent  to  the  faith  and  perseverance  of 
a  small  group  of  men  who  would  not  take 
"no"  for  an  answer. 

CompletUm  oS  the  dam  and  creation  of 
Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  wUl  not  be  the  end  of 
the  vision.  A  giant  hydroelectric  power-gen- 
erating plant  at  the  dam  will  serve  large  por- 
tions of  two  States,  and  plans  are  under 
study  for  navigation  locks  at  the  dam  which 
could  very  weU  mean  eventual  river  naviga- 
tion;! alt  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Longvlfew. 

The  dam  wUl  Impound  more  than  A.5  mll- 
Uon  acre-feet  of  water  and  create  a  lake  65 
miles  long — from  Toledo  Bend  to  Logansp<x^, 
La. — with  a  shoreline  of  1,260  miles,  making 
It  one  of  the  largest  man-made  lakes  In  the 
Nation. 

Its  value  In  flood  control  and  water  con- 
servation are  almost  beyond  calculation.  As 
a  wildlife  preserve  and  recreatloiud  area,  It 
will  have  few  equals  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  wlU  draw  millions  of  visitors  each 
year,  not  only  from  Texas  and  Louisiana,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  When  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  average  fisherman  spends 
$6.60  on  expenses  each  time  he  visits  a  fishing 
spot,  the  value  of  the  lake  as  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion takes  on  Important  proportions. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana already  has  earmarked  $160,000  for  the 
development  of  16  recreational  areas  on  Its 
side  of  the  lake.  It  Is  certain  that  the  Texas 
Game  and  WUdllfe  Commission  will  take 
similar  steps  soon. 

A  score  of  east  Texas  and  west  Lotilsl- 
ana  cities  and  communities  will  have  new 
llfeblood  pvmii}ed  Into  their  economy  when 
the  reservoir  Is  completed.  They  will  In- 
clude Logansport,  Mansfield,  Converse,  Zwol- 
le.  Many,  LeesvUle,  and  DeRldder  In  Louisi- 
ana, and  Joaquin,  Temiha,  Senter,  Shelby- 
vllle,  San  Augustine,  Patroon,°MlUam.  Rose- 
vine,  Hemphill,  Plneland,  Wlergate.  and 
Burkeville  In  Texas. 

The  dream  of  a  large  reservoir  on  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  Sabine  River  Is  not  a  new 
one.  Actually,  it  had  Its  beginnings  almost 
SO  years  ago.  Those  three  decades  were 
marked  by  delays,  setbacks,  and  disappoint- 
ments. But  In  spite  of  It  all,  the  deter- 
mination of  men  who  had  the  vision  to  see 
far,  far  ahead  won  out. 

A  chronological  history  of  the  long-drawn- 
out  fight  to  get  the  dam  and  reservoir  is  the 
recounting  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  dedicated 
men  who  saw  In  the  Sabine  a  stream  of  vast 
potentuantles  which  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Nation  and  to  generations  as  yet 
unborn. 


To  their  everlasting  credit,  the  people  of 
two  sovelgn  States — Louisiana  and  Texas — 
pooled  their  Interests,  their  best  tv^^niriTig 
their  money  and  talents  to  build  the  reser- 
voir, with  the  result  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  pcut  In  Its  ownership  or 
control.  That  In  Itself  makes  the  lake  a 
rarity.  The  forestry  service  will  receive  a 
small  annuity  for  lands  owned  by  it  which 
wiU  be  Inundated. 

The  soundness  of  the  entire  undertaking 
Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  State  river  authorities.  In  mu-keting 
$30  million  worth  of  electric  power  revenue 
bonds,  sold  the  entire  Issue  to  a  major  bond- 
market  firm  at  an  average  net  Interest 
charge  of  3.621  percent;  a  figmv  much  low- 
er than  many  had  expected.  The  financial  as 
well  as  the  engineering  planning  of  this  great 
project  refiects  credit  on  those  responsible 
for  It. 

To  list  the  names  of  the  men  who  started 
the  battle  and  fought  all  the  vray  to  victory 
would  be  to  name  most  of  the  leaders  In  tha 
two  States.  But  there  is  one  man — John  W. 
Simmons,  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Sabine  River  Authority 
of  Texas — ^who  stands  out  as  a  figurehead  of 
all  that  Toledo  Bend  means.  During  three 
decades,  he  has  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  moved  forward  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  undertaking. 

His  counterparts  In  Loiilslana — Claude 
Klrkpatrick,  president  of  the  Sabine  River 
Authority  and  director  of  public  works  for 
that  State;  and  his  assistant,  Calvin  Watts, 
deputy  director  of  public  works — worked 
equally  hard  on  their  end  of  the  line.  D.  N. 
Beasley,  president  of  the  Sabine  River  Au- 
thority of  Texas,  is  another  who  kept  the 
flag  flying. 

There  were  many  times  during  these  last 
30  days  when  It  seemed  Impossible  to  go  pn. 
But  somehow,  every  time,  it  was  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  Sabine  River  Authority, 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Sabine  River  Au- 
thority of  Texas  Uiat  kept  momentum  alive 
and  kicking. 

During  those  years,  from  the  very  incep- 
tion of  the  vision,  the  Longview  Morning 
Journal  and  the  Longview  Daily  News,  believ- 
ing In  the  futiure  of  the  Sabine  River  and  its 
effect  on  this  part  of  east  Texas,  have  given 
consistent  and  unqualified  support  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  master  plan  of  the  Sabine^ 
River  Authority,  which  Includes  Lake  Tawa- 
konl  and  the  Toledo  Bend  Dam  and  power- 
generating  plant.  In  this  final  moment  of 
victory,  the  News  and  Journal  salute  those 
men  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  an  ideal 
and  find  happiness  ahd  satisfaction  In  having 
had  a  part  in  it. 

Now  that  all  obstacles  have  been  removed, 
let  uA  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  work  hard  to  make  Toledo  Bend  one  of 
the  most  popular  recreational  places  In  the 
Nation  and  Longview's  waterway  to  the  sea. 


Achievements  of  President  JoimsoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  TLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprQ  30, 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  articles  have  been  written  in 
recent  days  with  respect  to  President 
Johnson's  operation  of  his  office,  par- 
ticularly the  manner  In  which  he  so  well 
handled  his  large  press  conference  in 
the  State  Department  Conference  Room. 

An  article  was  puldished  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  Sunday,  April  19;  and 
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editorials  were  published 
Olobe  of  Saturda; 
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he  opened  himself  for  questions,  and  showed 
he  had  done  his  homework.  Convincingly 
he  supported  the  civil  rights  bill  now  being 
filibustered  in  the  Senate — and  also  opposed 
civil  disobedience  campaigns,  either  white 
or  Negro,  which  might  deter  Its  chances  of 
passage. 

With  an  adroit  mlxtxire  of  confidence  and 
deprecation,  he  managed  to  suggest  that  he 
will,  of  course,  nm  for  election  In  his  own 
right,  and  thinks  he  will  be  elected. 

He  seemed  willing  to  take  on  reporters 
known  for  their  ability  to  ask  the  hairy  kind 
of  question — like  one  Involving  hla  family's 
Interest  In  an  Austin.  Tex.,  and  exclusive 
television  station. 

"Well.  •  •  •  I  own  a  little  ranch  land, 
something  In  excess  of  2.000  acres  •  •  •  Mrs. 
Johnson  Inherited  some  property,  invested 
that  property  In  the  profession  of  her  choice, 
and  worked  at  It  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction until  I  forced  her  to  leave  It  when 
I  assumed  the  Presidency." 

The  President  did  not  recognize  only  re- 
porters friendly  to  his  cause.  He  turned 
away  from  some.  In  fact,  to  get  to  the  hair- 
shirt  types,  who  he  knew  would  ask  him 
imfriendly  questions. 

It  was  a  performance  that  impressed  most 
of  the  reporters  who  participated  in  it.  and 
that  Isn't  easy. 

Piu'thermore,  It  was  achieved,  by  his  re- 
quest, in  the  presence  of  many  of  their  ed- 
itors, who  were  assembled  here  for  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Johnson's  timing  couldn't  have  been 
either  accidental  or  better. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  18,  1964] 
A  Hrr  PxaroaiCANCE 

President  Johnson's  debut  at  his  first 
"regular.  schedxUed,  televised,  notlfled-well- 
In -advance"  press  conference  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  hit  by  that  notoriously  hard-boiled 
audience:  the  Washington  press  corps.  This 
is  high  praise  frcMn  professionals.  It  is 
merited. 

For  in  this  premiere  the  President  dis- 
played not  only  the  relaxed,  ranging  skill  of 
the  political  expert  that  he  Is;  he  came,  in 
the  Shakespearean  phrase,  "with  his  mouth 
full  of  news"  for  everybody,  from  high  school 
students  to  economists,  from  civil  rights  sup- 
porters to  canal  diggers,  from  the  Jobless  to 
ttoe  aged  and— last  but  not  least — for  the 
Congress,  which  was  gently  pressured  to 
speed  work  on  a  heavy  schedule  he  ob- 
ligingly, itemized  anew. 

The  gathering  at  Poggy  Bottom  Thursday 
has  been  long  awaited.  If  Mr.  Johnson's  pre- 
parations for  it  have  been  cautious,  they  have 
been  Inbued  with  a  shrewd  sense  of  climax. 
A  series  of  offhand  meetings  with  the  press 
(all  imannoimced)  In  hla  own  White  House 
ofllce,  his  press  secretary's.  In  the  Cabinet 
Room,  in  the  White  House  East  Room,  even 
in  the  White  House  movie  theater,  provided 
the  prelude. 

It  is  accordingly  no  accident  that  Thurs- 
day's conference  broke  all  records  for  at- 
tendance, eclipsing  even  the  historic  Kennedy 
press  conference  In  1961  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  crisis.  This  week,  remarked  a 
veteran  correspondent  when  the  show  was 
over,  "the  Johnson  era  began  in  earnest." 

The  President's  •wtlcoxmt  report  on  the 
thriving  conditions  ct  the  Nation's  economy 
Is  balanced  by  sober  warnings  to  business 
and  labor  alike  to  beware  of  upsetting  the 
applecart  by  Infiatlonary  cost  and  wage  pres- 
sures. That  cautionary  advice  is  more  time- 
ly than  many  imagine. 

Equally  impressive  are  his  admoniUons 
against  violence  in  the  civil  rights  campaign. 
In  this  the  President  is  relteraUng  significant 
warnings  uttered  this  pc»t  week  by  Attorney 
Oenwal  Robert  Kennedy,  Senator  Htjbzbt 
HuicrRXKT,  and  a  doSen  other  outstanding 
champions  of  civil  rights  legislation  as  well 


as  by  leaders  of  the  Negro  commimity.  "The 
denial  of  one  right,"  Mr.  Johnson  reminds 
the  Nation,  should  not  permit  the  violation 
of  another  right. 

One  of  the  hai^y  siuprlses  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  about  125  "Presidential 
Scholarships"  are  being  instituted  for  prom- 
ising graduates  from  the  Nation's  secondary 
schools,  the  recipients  to  be  selected  from 
evpry  State  and  Territory  in  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  at  large. 

Of  national  interest  also  are  the  Presl- 
denfs plans  for  exploring  the  feasibllty  of 
a  new  sea-level  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 
Here  a  test  of  cooperative  statesmanship 
awaits,  as  well  as  a  challenge  to  engineering. 

President  Johnson's  work  orders  to  Con- 
gress, especially  those  on  his  war  against 
poverty,  medicare,  adjustments  of  pay  for 
Federal  officers,  and  civil  rights  are  clear  and 
unequivocal. 

His  first  full-scale  press  conference  reveals 
him  as  a  political  pragmatlst  in  fxUl  com- 
mand of  his  role. 

Uncle  Dudley. 

( Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  23,  U>64 1 
A  Prescdent  Tops  His  Ghosts 

Those  who  heard  President  Johnson's  Im- 
passioned plea  In  the  White  House  rose 
garden  that  this  wealthy  ooimtry  not  shirk 
its  obligations  to  a  world  rebelling  against 
poverty  were  Impressed  by  his  "evangelistic" 
fervor  and  sincerity. 

The  contrast  with  the  cautious,  often  un- 
inspired rhetoric  of  his  speech  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press  luncheon  the  day  before  was  as 
apparent  as  It  was  dramatic.  The  explana- 
tion appears  to  lie  in  the  frequency  with 
which  Mr.  Johnson  departed  from  his  pre- 
pared text  In  his  rose  garden  talk:  he  is 
much  more  eloquent  than  some  of  his  ghosts. 

Mr.  Johnson's  purpose  was  simple.  His 
foreign  aid  request  is  in  trouble  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  asked  for  a  comparatively  modest 
minimum  $3,400  million  and  the  initial  con- 
gressional reaction  is  that  he  won't  get  it. 
If  Congress  is  to  be  moved,  the  country  must 
first  be  moved. 

The  President's  sermon  deftly  blended  an 
appeal  to  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  national 
Interest.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war  against 
poverty  at  home,  the  President  said,  and  he 
intends  to  pursue  that  war  "to  final  vic- 
tory." But.  as  a  nation,  the  average  Ameri- 
can spends  more  per  day  on  cigarettes  than 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world  do  on  their 
basic  necessities. 

He  remainded  the  country  that  disregard 
of  the  responsiblUties  that  go  with  wealth 
and  strength  carries  a  heavy  price.  We  are 
"a  very  small  minority"  in  a  world  that  Is 
predominantly  colored  and  overwhelmingly  - 
poor,  and  if  this  "third  world"  cannot  achieve 
a  batter  life  peacefully,  "violent  revolution 
is  inevitable" — and  affluent  America  will  be 
the  chief  target. 

We  hope  Capitol  Hill  was  listening. 

We  hope  further  that  the  President's  re- 
marks mean  that  American  representatives 
at  the  UJJ.'s  Trade  Conference  in  Geneva 
will  be  given  new  instructions.  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball's  words  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference cast  a  chill  on  the  high  hopes  with 
which  the  underdeveloped  countries  entered 
that  meeting. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  offered 
Geneva  something  more  concrete  and  original 
than  Mr.  Ball's  cautious  stricture. 

Why  not  combine  the  President's  speech  to 
the  publishers  on  the  nuclear  cutback  with 
his  remarks  to  the  editors  on  aiding  the 
poor?  Why  not  take  the  savings  from  the 
nuclear  cutback  and  place  them  in  an  In- 
ternational development  fund  and  challenge 
the  Russians  to  do  the  same? 

And.  if  we  may  say  so,  let  us  hear  the 
spontaneous,  human  voice  of  Mr.  Johnson 
more  often  over  the  murm\irings  of  ttie 
ghosts. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Apr.  18, 

1964] 

Nkw  Telkvision  Stax 

We're  speaking  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  held  his  first  J.  P.  Kennedy- 
style  televised  news  conference  Thursday, 
after  almost  S  months  In  the  White  Hotise. 

He  handled  the  whole  performance  skill- 
fully, and  made  an  excellent  Impression  on 
the  hard-nosed  news  men  and  women  who 
fiung  the  questions  at  him. 

It's  just  another  warning  to  the  GOP,  If 
you  ask  us,  that  this  man  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  defeat  next  November  3,  and  that  the 
Republicans  had  better  pull  up  their  socks, 
get  united  somehow,  and  start  fighting  the 
Democrats  Instead  of  one  another  without 
further  ado. 


The  Sontfa  in  the  Bnilding  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF- 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TXNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Herald-Register,  an  outstanding  weekly 
newspaper  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  of  which 
Mr.  Richard  Davis  Is  editor,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  23. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Mcllwaln  when  he  was  In  college  in  1921. 
The  article  certainly  speaks  for  Itself  and 
it  follows: 
The  South  en  the  Builbino  or  the  Nation 

(Bditoe's  Norra. — ^The  following  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Mcllwaln  when  he  was 
in  college  in  1921.  He  submits  it  for  p\ibll- 
oation  at  this  time  to  remind  the  people 
what  the  South  has  contributed  to  the  Na- 
tion In  the  past.) 

A  half  a  century  ago  the  South  withdrew 
from  the  Pederal  Union  and  a  great  clvU  war 
followed.  The  property  destroyed — the  sor- 
row entailed — the  precious  lives  lost  In  that 
unfortAinate  struggle  of  4  years  of  awful  oon- 
ftiot  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of.  This  is 
too  well  known  ever  to  be  forgotten.  But 
there  is  danger  of  allowing  the  Nation  and 
the  world  to  forget  the  one  great  historic 
fact  and  that  is  the  noble  part  performed  by 
the  South  in  organizing  and  building  this 
American  Nation  into  its  present  vast  pro- 
portions.   Let  us  recall  a  few  historic  facts: 

(1)  There  were  13  original  colonies  which 
in  1T78  withdrew  from  the  mother  country 
and  became  tbe  13  Original  States  of  this 
American  Union.  Six  of  them,  viz,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,-  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  embraced  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can Nation.  And  with  a  generosity  and  a 
patriotism  most  commendable  these  six 
southern  States  gave  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment a  vast  domain  as  large  as  the  territory 
which  they  now  possess.  North  Carolina 
gave  what  Is  now  the  great  State  of  Tennes- 
see, Virginia  gave  what  is  now  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  And  Georgia 
gave  what  is  now  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

(2)  And  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  southern  statesmanship  and  general- 
ship has  secured  almost  every  square  mile  of 
new  territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1776  until  now.  Let  us  again 
look  at  the  facts. 

(a)  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  Virginian  and  third 
President  at  the  United  States.  immortaUaed 
himself  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen  when  he 
signed   the  bill  for  what  is  known  as  the 


Louisiana  Purchase  from  France.  By  this 
act,  a  vast  empire,  larger  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  was  added  to  our  terri- 
tory more  than  a  million  square  miles,  out  of 
which  has  been  carved  at  leaat  10  great  States 
of  this  Union. 

(b)  By  James  Monroe,  another  southern 
President,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  pur- 
chased frtxn  Spain. 

(c)  And  on  December  29,  1845,  xmder 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  another  south- 
em  President,  the  State  of  Texas  was  added 
to  the  Federal  Union,  including  a  territory 
as  large  as  all  the  New  England  States  with 
New  York  thrown  in  for  good  count.  By 
this  time  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
has  been  mvatiplied  and  remultlpUed  vmtll 
it  extends  frcmi  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  And 
whence  came  all  this  vast  new  territory? 
The  last  acre  of  it  was  acquired  under  south- 
em  Presidents.  So  much  for  the  public 
domain. 

(2)  But  It  required  more  than  statesman- 
ship to  organize  and  build  a  great  nation 
like  oTirs.  The  wisest  of  plans  may  be 
adopted  but  produce  no  results  unless  they 
are  executed.  And  here  we  need  the  patri- 
otic soldier,  the  great  military  commander. 
And  let  me  ask,  "Has  the  South  furnished 
her  full  share  of  great  military  leaders?" 
What  is  the  military  history  of  this  Govem- 
ment  from  the  very  beginning  to  1861— a 
period  of  nearly  100  years? 

(a)  That  superb  soldier  and  statesman 
who  loomed  up  far  above  every  other  man. 
North  or  South,  in  the  first  great  war  of  the 
Revolution,  by  which  our  Independence  was 
achieved  from  Great  Britain  and  we  became 
a  new  nation,  was  Gen.  George  Washington 
of  Virginia. 

(b)  In  the  second  war  with  England  in 
1812  ,the  American  cause  suffered  so  many 
defeats  that  it  seemed  that  the  war  would 
end  In  shameful  failure.  One  general  after 
another  retreated  or  surrendered  to  the 
British  forces.  Even  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington was  captured  and  burned  by  the 
British  General  Ross.  But  all  was  not  lost. 
Old  HlckOTy  Jackson  of  Tennessee  i^peared 
on  the  scene  at  the  right  time,  fought  and 
won  the  great  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  War  of  1812  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
for  American  arms. 

(c)  We  have  spoken  of  the  acqulsiUon  of 
Texas  from  Mexico;  and  who  were  some  of 
the  heroes  who  won  the  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas?  Fannin  of  GeOTgla, 
Travis  of  Mlssoxiri,  and,  last  but  not  least. 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  of  Virginia,  the  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  the  Mexi- 
cans were  completely  routed  and  their  gen- 
eral captured  and  Texas  was  separated  from 
Mexico  and  Joined  to  the  United  States. 

(d)  This  brought  on  the  Mexican  War  In 
1846.  when  James  K.  Polk  of  Tenjiessee  was 
President.  And  where  did  he  find  the  men 
capable  of  leading  the  American  forces  to 
victory?  Without  question  the  two  greatest 
military  lights  which  blazed  with  undlmmed 
splendor  through  all  the  storms  of  battle 
were  Gen.  Zacharm  Taylor  of  Louisiana 
and  Wlnfield  Scott  M  Virginia.  Surely  the 
South  has  borne  her  full  share  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Nation,  when  every  square  mile 
of  new  territory  has  been  acquired  under 
southern  Presidents  and  for  nearly  100 
yeai;s,  from  1776  to  1861,  the  American  armies 
were  led  by  southern  soldiers:  Washington, 
Jackson,  Scott  and  Taylor.  I  am  not  claim- 
ing that  the  South  alone  organized  and 
build  this  Nation  out  of  13  feeble  Colonies, 
but  I  do  claim  that  in  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing, in  blood  and  treasure.  In  heroism  and 
statesmanship,  she  has  borne  a  moat  honor- 
able part.  May  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  South  ever  prove  worthy  of  such  illus- 
trious forefathers. 


What  G>al  Means  to  ETerjone  in  Hopldns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Whsa  Coal  Means  to  Everyone  in 
Hopkins."  which  appeared  in  the  April 
25  issue  Of  the  Messenger  of  Madison- 
vllle. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
What  Coal  Means  to  Evertonk  in  Hopkins 
.  Back  during  the  strip  mine  bill  dispute 
earlier  this  yeu:,  we  offered  some  doUars- 
and -cents  ideas  about  what  the  strip  mine 
payrolls  mean  to  Hopkins  Coimty  and  its 
economy. 

These  figures  were  a  breakdown  of  where 
the  $3  million  payroll  likely  went  in  the 
trade  channels  of  the  county  and  were — we 
thought — pretty  Impressive. 

Now  we  have  some  statistics  covering  all 
mining  in  our  area  and  showing  the  total 
economic  impact  of  coal  upon  the  econcany 
of  our  county.  It  shows  an  impressive  total 
of  almost  $25  million  spent  on  wages,  sup- 
plies, services,  and  taxes  by  the  coal  Industry 
In  Hopkins  County. 

The  statistics  come  from  National  Coal 
Association,  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  come  from  a  company-by-ccMnpany  sur- 
vey of  the  coal  Industry  made  by  Operations 
and  Policy  Research,  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Covering  the  year  1962,  here's  what  the  sur- 
vey showed  about  coal  and  its  Impact  on 
Hopkins  County: 

Coal  production,  tons... 10,330,000 

Total    payroU $14,991,781 

State  and  local  taxes $959,096 

Toal  spent  by  coal  companies 

for  services  and  supplies $8, 676. 103 

Total  contribution  of 
coal  to  ooTinty's  eooQ- 
omy - $24,626,980 

These  figures  alone  give  a  good  Indication 
of  the  tremendous  importance  at  good  old 
black,  diamond  to  our  area.  But  the  survey 
went  much  deeper  into  the  whole  picture 
and  it  gives  a  breakdown  on  how  the  $14.- 
991,781  payrc^  was  spent: 

Pood  (28.1  percent)— $4,212,690 

Food  at  restaurant    (5.0  per- 
cent) —  - - 749, 689 

Pood  at  home  (28.1  percent) ._  3.  463, 101 

Cereal    and    bakery    products 

(3.3    percent) 494.729 

Meats  (6.6  percent) -  989.458 

Dairy  products  (3.9  percent)  __  584,  679 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (4.3  per- 
cent)   644.647 

Others   (5.0  percent) -  749.689 

Housing  (27J  percent) —  4.077.764 

Rent    and    mortgage    interest 

(8.2    percent). 1.229,326 

Home  purchase  (5.8  percent).  869.523 

Real  estate  taxes  ( 1.3  percent) .  194.  893 

Repcdrs  and  maintenance  (3.0 

percent) 449.753 

P^iel  and  electricity    (3.4  per- 
cent)   509,721 

House    furnishings    (5.5    per- 
cent)   - 824.  548 

Apparel   (8.1  percent). 1.214,334 

Men's  and  boys'  (2.8  percent) .  419,  770 

Women's  and  girls'    (3.7   per- 

C«nt) 554.696 

Footwear  (1.6  percent) 239,868 
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whom  all  men  owe  much,  and  upon  whom 
they  are  dependent  for  everything,  but  prl- 
marUy  existence  Itself.  It  was  unity  within 
varied,  a  practleal  iUustratlon  of  what  can 
be  aecompliahed  by  a  ooc^ierative  venture  on 
the  pcu^  of  laymen  of  many  different  reli- 
gious attitudes  and  beliefs.  I  dont  know 
how  anyone  oould  arrive  at  any  concluslczi 
except  the  one  that  it  was  very  edifying, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  In  any  way 
offensive  to  good  taste. 

NO   PXTBUCTTT   SCHEME 

The  sponsors  of  the  affair  here,  which  is 
comparable  to  many  such  affairs  held  over 
the  country  under  auspices  of  the  President, 
Governors,  and  mayors.  Is  not  a  publicity 
gimmick  for  either  individuals  or  groups. 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  sponsors  desire 
that  advance  publicity  be  played  down,  as 
well  as  reports  afterward.  That  Is  good,  and 
I  say  that,  even  though  this  discussion  of 
It  violates  the  spirit  of  the  rules. 

Forty  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
world  today  Is  living  under  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  olBclally  denies  the  existence 
of  God  and  tries  aggressively  to  destroy  be- 
lief In  God  wherever  It  exists.  Even  In  coun- 
tries such  as  ours,  where  freedom  to  worship 
God  still  exists,  a  losing  battle  is  currently 
being  fought  by  religionists.  The  moral 
climate,  to  say  the  least,  is  pretty  rotten  in 
many  pluces,  some  of  them  places  high  in  our 
Government.  People  who  wouldn't  drink 
out  of  a  common  drinking  cup  lest  they  take 
on  germs,  read  the  sleaziest  kind  of  litera- 
ture and  feed  their  alleged  minds  on  pxire 
filth. 

Moaa  cancxs  tooat 

Almost  all  kinds  of  crimes  are  on  the  in- 
crease; murders,  rapes,  muggings,  knifings, 
stealing,  embez^ements,  and  what  have 
you,  are  all  <m  the  increase.  As  Jenks  Jones, 
newspaper  editor,  said  about  a  year  ago, 
someone  is  Indeed  tampering  with  the  soul 
of  America,  and  indeed  destroying  It.  I 
think  it  is  the  subconscious  recognition  by  a 
lot  of  people  that  this  is  so,  that  a  meeting 
such  as  the  one  last  week,  allowing  men  to 
at  least  endorse  the  Idea  of  God,  is  usually 
successful.  Once  again  it  Is  being  fwoved 
that  in  unity  there  is  strength,  and  that  If 
those  who  believe  in  God  don't  hang  to- 
gether, they  are  going  to  hang  separately. 

The  old,  and  those  rapidly  approacdilng 
that  state,  do  not  merit  too  much  concern. 
But  American  children  and  grandchildren 
have  a  right  to  inherit  at  least  a  nation 
somewhat  resembling  the  kind  of  nation 
which  their  parents  and  grandparents  in- 
herited. Financial  estate  planning  is  im- 
portant, but  only  to  those  with  financial 
assets  of  any  importance.  But  there  is  also 
a  spiritual  estate  planning  which  the  Nation 
has  not  been  paying  too  much  attention  to, 
and  every  American  has  the  kind  of  assets 
involved  in  that  kind  of  planning. 


Fort  Sheridan  Celebrates  75th  Auurer- 
sary 
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Thursday.  AprQ  30. 1964 

Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Port 
Sheridan,  which  lies  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  is  celebrating 
this  year  its  75th  anniversary  of  perma- 
nent military  construction  eit  this  post. 
Indeed,  it  was  76  years  ago  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  for  this  pur- 


pose and  Port  Sheridan's  destiny  as  a 
great  bastion  of  defense  and  freedom 
was  ordained. 

As  Representative  in  Congress  for  the 
12th  Congressional  District.  I  am  proud 
to  report  today  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  Port  Sheridan's  glorious  history 
of  service  to  our  country. 

In  1887  a  group  of  Chicago  cltiaens, 
desiring  the  honor  as  well  as  the  secu- 
rity of  an  Army  post  in  cloee  proximity 
to  Chicago,  offered  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  for  a  mili- 
tary reservation.  By  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  on  March  3.  1887,  the  offer  was 
accepted. 

During  the  first  10  years  of  its  history. 
Fort  Sheridan  began  to  build  a  firm 
foundation  as  a  military  Installation 
which  served  the  purposes  of  freedom  for 
the  next  77  years. 

Following  the  battleship  Maine  inci- 
dent in  1898  and  our  country's  subse- 
quent participation  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Port  Sheridan's  military 
life  changed.  Prom  vigilance  and  inten- 
sive training,  there  was  the  movement 
of  combat  troops  and  medical  personnel 
enroute  to  staging  areas  for  onbarkation 
to  areas  of  conflict.  This  defense  activ- 
ity continued  on  through  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  period  of  189&-1902.  The 
troop  strength  of  the  post  fluctuated  as 
soldiers  moved  in  and  out  of  Port  Sheri- 
dan—to  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  China. 

In  1913  Port  Sheridan  responded  to 
the  distvirbance  on  our  country's  south- 
em  border.  The  Mexican  campaign 
served  as  a  prolog  for  Port  Sheridan's 
greater  role  in  carrying  out  a  mission  in 
defense  of  freedom. 

In  1915  Port  Sh^-idan  became  the 
Nation's  first  post  other  than  Plattsburg, 
N.Y..  modeled  after  the  Plattsburg  plan 
of  voluntary  military  training  for 
oflBcers. 

With  the  actual  declaration  of  war 
with  Germany,  the  War  Department  as- 
signed Port  Sheridan  the  responsibility 
to  train  officers  from  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan,  thus  creating  the  most 
active  officer  training  camp  In  the 
country. 

Another  milestone  In  the  history  of 
Port  Sheridan  was  the  operation  of  Its 
General  Hospital  No.  28  which  became 
the  Army's  largest  and  most  efficient 
hospital  during  1918  and  1919.  More 
than  60,000  patients  passed  thrxHigh  this 
hospital  in  these  2  years. 

During  this  period,  the  Impact  of  Port 
Sheridan  in  the  Midwest  was  felt  when 
the  Michigan  Avenue  Link  Bridge  was 
completed  sooner  than  other  civilian 
projects  at  the  close  of  the  war  because 
the  War  Department  ruled  that  the  road 
from  Sheridan  to  the  Loop  In  Chicago 
was  a  military  necessity  and  released  the 
restriction  on  steel  to  ccxnplete  the 
bridge. 

In  1921,  the  hoQ)ltaI  was  officially 
closed  and  replaced  by  a  garrison  of  In- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artUlery  tro(^>8.  In 
the  1930's  Port  Sheridan  moved  forward 
with  developments  In  a  (hanging  VS. 
Army  wherein  the  Installation's  cavalry 
and  field  artillery  units  were  r^laced  by 
coast  artillery  units. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  peacetime  draft 
on  October  29. 1940,  Fort  Sheridan's  Re- 
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crult  Reception  Center  was  established 
as  one  of  the  earliest  of  13  centers  in  our 
country. 

It  was  in  March  1942  that  Port  Sheri- 
dan became  the  center  for  the  training 
of  antiaircraft  units,  commonly  called 
AAATC.  This  program  was  a  part  of 
the  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  War 
Department  to  foster  unity  and  celerity 
of  control,  a  broad  decentralization  of 
detail,  and  a  more  Intimate  relation  be- 
tween air  and  ground  fighting. 

Toward  the  end  of  1942  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps,  later  renamed  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  arrived  at  Port  Sheridan.  The 
WAC  unit  continued  to  render  outstand- 
ing service  throughout  the  years  at  this 
post. 

Other  major  projects  during  the  1940's 
included  (a)  participation  in  the  nation- 
wide programs  of  rehabilitation  of 
wounded  veterans,  (b)  reception  of  a 
half  million  Inductees  through  selective 
service  and  reenlistment,  (c)  separation 
of  an  average  of  1,500  servicemen  a  day 
in  the  postwar  progressive  demobiliza- 
tion, and  (d)  administration  of  46 
branch  prisoner  of  war  camps  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n,  the 
post  was  assigned  new  missions  in  the 
modem  UJS.  Army  and  became  the  hub 
of  logistical  support  for  a  network  of 
Nike  missile-launching  sites  directed  by 
the  commanding  general,  5th  Region, 
UJS.  Army  Air  Defense  Command,  with 
headquarters  at  Port  Sheridan. 

The  air  defense  of  the  great  Midwest 
was  centered  at  Port  Sheridan  in  the 
mld-1950's.  Antiaircraft  units  gave  way 
to  the  highly  automatic  present-day 
Nike  defense  systems  to  which  the  major 
portion  of  Port  Sheridan's  annual 
budget  provides  logistical  support. 

In  1961,  with  more  sophisticated 
Nike  weapons  employed,  the  air  defense 
support  lines  from  Port  Sheridan 
extended  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Chicago,  III.;  and  Gary, 
Ind.  In  1962  it  was  announced  that  the 
logistical  support  of  the  Detroit  area 
Nike  sites  was  to  be  assigned  to  Port 
Sheridan  by  1965.  The  Nike  sites  so  sup- 
ported out  of  Port  Sheridan  will  protect 
over  one-fourth  of  the  population  and 
Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  Nike  mission  supp>ort,  Port 
Sheridan  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
other  support  missions  to  each  of  the  13 
Midwest  States  which  comprise  the  5th 
Army  of  the  United  States.  This  very 
extensive  area  support  in  various  techni- 
cal and  administrative  fields  Is  being  ad- 
ministered through  the  installation  at 
Port  Sheridan  and  several  satellite  sub- 
posts  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mended recently  that  the  5th  Army 
Command  Headquarters  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Chicago  to  Port  Sheridan. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  funds  for 
construction  of  the  new  5th  Army  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Accordingly,  Port 
Sheridan  which  celebrates  in  1964  the 
75th  anniversary  of  Its  first  permanent 
military  construction  accepts  Its  role  as 


the  proud  administrative  center  of  5th 
Army  activities. 

This  Defense  Department  move  toward 
a  more  economic  and  efficient  military 
operation  assures  a  new  and  greater  posi- 
tion in  history  for  Port  Sheridan.  As  the 
seat  of  command  in  the  13-State  area  of 
the  5th  Army.  Port  Sheridan  will  con- 
tinue to  promote  freedom  and  security 
throughout  the  Nation. 


Jndfe  Parker  Merrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  Mxw  HAMPSRnta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  last  week  of  Judge  Parker 
Merrow.  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  loss 
to  our  State  and  to  the  Nation.  As  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Carroll  Coim- 
ty  Independent,  of  Center  Ossippee,  he 
wrote  in  a  friendly  down-to-earth 
style  and  his  wisdom  and  sagacious 
comments  were  widely  appreciated  and 
respected.  Besides  being  a  newspaper- 
man, Merrow  was  a  municipal  Judge  in 
his  home  cmnmunlty  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Although  Parker  Merrow  was  not  a 
resident  of  my  congressional  district,  I 
am  saddened  by  the  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished civic  leader  and  feel  it  is  a 
privilege  to  J(^  Senator  Norris  Cot- 
ton in  paying  tribute  to  him.  On  April 
28  Senator  Cotton  presented  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A2093,  a 
perceptively  written  editorial  from  the 
North  Conway  N.H.,  Reporter,  eulogiz- 
ing Judge  Merrow. 

Illustrating  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow  newspapermen, 
the  Plymouth  N.H.,  Record,  on  April 
23  published  an  excellent  editorial  tai 
honor  of  their  friend  and  associate  Judge 
Parker  Merrow  which  I  would  like  to 
have  Included  here  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Jttdgk  Pabker  Mxxkow 

All  are  saddened  by  the  lou  of  a  departed 
loved  one,  good  neighbor  or  close  friend — yet 
seldom.  If  ever,  grievous  over  the  passing  of  a 
stranger  or  casual  acquaintance.  So  it 
seemed  unusual  when  Just  such  a  heavy- 
hearted  emotion  came  over  us  this  week  with 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Parker  Merrow  of 
Center  Osslpee.  It  kind  of  struck  us  that 
this  was  a  pretty  fair  measure  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  man. 

Judge  Parker  Merrow  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Carroll  County  Independent  of 
Center  Osslpee  and  the  Oranlte  State  News, 
Wolf eboro— and  would  <hi  occasion  drop  In 
to  "talk  shop"  with  hU  feUow  brethren  of  the 
neWspi^MT  world.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
rar«  visits  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing this  unusual  man  and  It  was  an  experi- 
ence we  shall  never  forget.  For  Judge  Mer- 
row conveyed  an  appearance  that  shouted 
out — here  Isnt  Just  an  ordinary  man,  but 
an  IndlvlduaUst  right  out  of  the  pages  of 
"My  moat  unforgettable  character."  Fot 
how  many  editors  and  publishers  do  you 
know  who,  attired  in  their  back  shop  finery, 
toured  the  countryside  on  a  motorcycle. 
Judge  Parker  Merrow   did.    How  many  do 


you  know  who  devoted  their  all  to  their  pro- 
fession, not  even  allowing  themsleves  time 
tor  the  pursuit  of  other  pleasures.  Judge 
Parker  Merrow  did.  And  how  many  do  you 
know  who  served  on  the  bench,  par  excel- 
lence, for  over  20  years.  Judge  Parker  Mer- 
row did. 

Yes;  this  man  was  truly  unique  in  all  this 
world.  Tet.  the  true  meas\ire  of  his  great- 
ness is  to  be  found  In  the  "Country  Jake" 
style  of  his  coliunns  which  attained  nation- 
wide prominence.  The  droU  manner  of  his 
writing  displayed  his  deep  respect  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  his  feUow  man.  Tlie  literary 
world  has  lost  an  admirable  performer. 


Stop,  Look,  aad  Listen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  vnoiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  important 
hearings  are  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  several  res- 
olutions which  would  provide  for  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  to  per- 
mit prayer  and  the  reading  if  Biblical 
Scriptures  in  our  public  schools.  It  Is 
easy  for  one's  emotions  to  run  rampant 
on  this  question.  It  Is  easy  to  reach  a 
snap  decision.  Prayer  in  our  public 
schools?  Why  not?  A  more  serious 
question  is  involved,  however,  and  I 
think  it  deserves  a  full  hearing  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  viewpoints. 
Preedom  of  religion  is  very  much  a  part 
of  our  priceless  heritage  in  our  country, 
and  I  commend  to  the  membership  an 
article  carried  In  the  May  1964  Issue  of 
the  New  Age  magazine,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Scottish  Rite  supreme 
council.  It  was  written  by  Luther  A. 
Smith,  supreme  grand  commander  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  of  Preemasonry,  southern 
jurisdiction.  United  States  of  America, 
and,  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  It  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Stop,  Look,  and  Ijstxn 

Rumblings  from  Capitol  Hill  indicate 
there  Is  some  life  left  In  the  movement  start- 
ed many  months  ago  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
which  would  iindertake  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  cases. 

Our  New  Age  reados  and  otiiers  Inter- 
ested In  preserving  rtiiglous  freedom  and 
separation  of  church  and  state  should  take 
note  of  this  new  agltatkm.  The  success  of 
this  movement  would  be  disastrous  to  the  re- 
Ugious  harmony  in  the  United  States  en- 
Joyed  by  our  people  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries because  of  the  famous  17-word  sentence 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  put  Into  the 
first  amendment:  "Oongreas  shaU  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  th«'eof." 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  above  that  no  governmental  agen- 
cy may  formulate  prayers  or  rtilgious  exer- 
cises and  require  them  to  be  used  in  the 
public  schools  because  to  do  so  would  violate 
the  above  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which  u 
proposed  in  the  Obngress  is  to  change  the 
law  so   that  State   governments  may  have 
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P.LLOYD 


EZTENSIQN 

HON.  SHERMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  bP  BBPRESENTATIVES 

ThwnAa  f,  AvrU  30. 1964 

Mr.  LLOYD.  iCr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
arguments  ofte4  giren  in  defense  of 
publie  power  la  t  hat  It  provides  kyw-cost 
energy  to  spur  Industrial  growth  and 
provide  new  Jobs 

The  fallacy  of  that  argument  Is  indi- 
cated by  recent  correspondence  and 
newspaper  accw  nts  reaching  me. 

Western  Phoiphates,  Inc..  has  re- 
perteA  that  It  o  nnot  develop  the  large 
phosphate  reserves  near  Vernal,  Utah, 


If  a  competitor,  lionsanto  Chemical  Co., 
is  able  to  get  public  power  at  about  one- 
third  its  own  rate. 

J.  IL  SimpM  Co„  ol  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
has  ahandonad  a  proposed  |4  milli<Mi 
expansion  In  its  phosphate  fertilizer 
plant  because  of  the  subsidized  power 
planned  for  Monsanto. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  reduced  pri- 
vate investment  and  less  employment. 

Cause  of  this  concern  Is  the  plan  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Adminl^ration,  an 
agency  of  the  Interior  Department,  to 
bring  public  power  into  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  to  sell  to  Monsanto  for  2.2  mills. 

All  it  is  asking  Congress  for  is  $1  mil- 
lion to  plan  the  line.  If  the  request  is 
granted.  BPA  will  be  back  later  for  more 
money  to  build  the  line. 

This  is  extremely  imf air  to  the  owners 
and  workers  of  the  private  utilities;  to 
the  owners  and  workers  of  firms  under- 
cut by  the  cheap  power;  to  oocJ  miners 
and  owners  who  supply  fuel  for  com- 
mercial power  generation,  and  to  the 
taxpayers,  whose  tax  base  would  be 
reduced,  but  tax  burden  increased. 

This  tax -sheltered  <H>eratlon  has  no 
other  purpose  than  the  enlargement  and 
perpetuation  of  BPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Members 
would  find  interestlnsr  the  enclosed  item 
published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
April  2. 1964: 

8IMPLOT  JxnrKs  Plan.  Bits  BPA 

J.  R.  Slmplot  Co..  Pocatello.  Idaho,  Satur- 
day said  It  was  canceling  a  $4  million  Invest- 
ment, which  would  bring  employment  to  60 
persons,  becaiise  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Admlnlwtratlon-MonBanto  Chemical  Co.  con- 
tract. 

W.  Grant  Kllboume.  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Blmplot  fertiliser 
oomMne,  asserted  the  two  and  two-tenths 
mill  contract  between  the  Federal  power 
agency  and  Monsanto,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largeet  chemical  companies,  dlacrlmlnates 
against  the  "wet  process"  producers  of  phos- 
phate fertilizers. 

Slmplot  Is  the  largest  regional  producer  of 
high  analysis  phosphate  farm  fertilizers.  It 
Is  totally  a  "wet  procees"  producer. 

The  $4  million  Investment  halted  Saturday 
was  on  the  "final  phase"  of  Investment  by 
Slmplot.  which  In  the  last  18  months  had 
doubled  Its  operation.  Mr.  Kllboume  said 
that  Slmplot  in  the  last  8  years  had  increased 
production  by  tenfold. 

"J.  R.  Slmplot  Co.  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  now 
has  over  $35  million  Invested  In  plant  facul- 
ties, made  in  good  faith,  and  there  are  1.000 
families  depending  on  this  inyestment  for  a 
livelihood,"  Mr.  Kllboume  said. 

The  executive  charged  that  the  BPA-Mon- 
santo  contract  "will  reduce  Monsanto's  pro- 
duction costs  of  its  finished  products  by 
approximately  30  percent,  which  is  far  more 
than  the  entire  profit  margin  of  the  wet 
process  producers." 

(High  analysis  phosphate  fertilizers  may 
be  produced  by  the  so-called  wet  process, 
employing  sulfuric  add  treatment  of  phos- 
phate rock  ore  or  through  electric  furnace 
reduction  of  the  ore.  Monsanto  is  scheduling 
an  expansion  of  electric  furnace  operations 
at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  as  a  result  of  the  two 
and  two-^nths  mill  power  contract  with 
BPA.) 

Mr.  Kllboume  said  that  the  BPA  contract 
"discriminates  so  strongly  against  our  (wet 
process)  half  of  the  phosphate  Industry  as 
to  amount  to  a  collusion  between  a  Oovem- 
ment  agency  and  a  giant  billion  dollar  oor- 
poratlon  •  *  •  as  to  force  the  wet  proceaa 
producer  out  of  biislneas." 

"Monsanto."   he   charged,   "will   be   In   a 


position  to  dominate  the  fertilizer  Industry 
of  the  area  at  the  expense  ot  home-owned 
Idaho  Industry. 

For  every  Job  created  through  expansion 
by  Monsanto  or  other  elaetrlc  fumaoe  pro. 
duoars  with  the  aid  ot  tar  snhalrtland  Bon- 
neviUe  power,  there  will  be  two  joba  de- 
atroyed  In  oxir  wet  process  Industry  in 
Idaho."  he  said. 

Mr.  Kllbdtu^e  stressed  that  there  were 
other  "wet  process"  producers  who  have  ac- 
quired phosphate  holdings  In  Idaho  and 
are  actively  pl  -mlng  plant  construction  who 
will  be  frtssen  out  by  the  predatory  en- 
croachment of  Bonneville  power  into  an 
otherwise  well-balanced,  highly  competlve 
and  rapidly  growing  phosphate  Indtutry." 

Selling  two  and  two-tenths  mm  power  to 
Monsanto— at  leas  than  one-half  of  produc- 
tion— is  akin  to  forming  a  "Bonnevme  Sul- 
phvu^c  Acid  Administration"  to  sell  acid  to 
wet  process  producers  at  less  than  one-half 
of  the  present  cost  of  such  acid,  Mr.  Kll- 
boume said. 

He  charged  that  "bureaucrats  and  poli- 
ticians who  are  backing  BonnevlUe  Power 
have  failed  in  their  obllgaUoo  to  the  people 
to  recognise  the  valid  argumenta  against 
such  power  as  presented  by  wet  processors 
of  phosphate  materials  In  the  past  many 
months. 

"They  have  simply  Ignored  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  entirely  different  methods  of 
making  phosphatlc  fertlllBers,  each  equally 
modem  and  efllcient  and  each  vary  com- 
petitive with  the  other."  ha  said. 


The  Wabash  VaOey  AssocUiion  of 
ladiaaa 


K?rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  xtnoAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 300  members  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  from  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois are  visiting  Waahingtcm,  D.C.,  this 
week  to  attend  a  series  of  hearings  and 
meetings  concerning  fiood  contr(^  and 
water  resource  projects. 

The  expense  of  these  annual  trips  here 
to  meet  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  various  agencies,  including  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  borne  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  and  conservation  of  their 
communities. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  many  of  us  in  the 
Indiana  congressional  delegation  each 
year  to  welcome  these  hard-working  and 
sincere  association  members  and  Join 
them  in  a  series  of  conferences  in  which 
we  discuss  ways  to  improve  and  expedite 
the  various  projects  proposed  for  our 
areas  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  3 -day 
round  of  activities  for  members  of  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association  is  their  Joint 
appearance  before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  present  the  requests  for 
fiscal  1965  appropriations. 

It  was  my  privilege  again  this  year  to 
ai^Mar  with  our  association  members 
and  unanimous  consent,  I  include  my 
remarks  before  the  subcommittee  in  the 
Record. 


1964, 
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The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

RXMAaKS     BT      TRI     HONOSABLB     RXCBAIO     L. 

RouDKBTWH,  UJB.  Honai  of  RipaxsKMTa- 
TivsB,  Sixth  Indzama  CoNoiaaaiOKAi.  Db- 
TKiCT,  Bxroax  thx  Pitbljc  Woaxs  Subcom- 
MrrrxK,  House  Appsopbiations  Coicicrmx, 
Room  H-140,  U.S.  CAPrroL,  Thobsdat, 
Apeu.  30,  1964,  2  P.M. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Wabash  Valley  Association,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Indiana  congressional  delegation, 
please  allow  me  to  express  our  sincere  thankn 
for  the  very  generous  allotment  of  time  you 
have  granted  us  to  present  our  requests 
today. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  great  demands 
on  your  time,  and  we  are  deeply  appreci- 
ative. 

As  proponents'  and  residents  of  the  great 
Wabash  River  Valley,  we  are  deeply  Indebted 
to  this  distinguished  committee. 

If  the  gratitude  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  and 
other  of  our  neighboring  States  could  be 
measiu-ed  In  dollars  and  cents — and  that  Is 
impossible,  of  course — it  would  amount  to 
approximately  $390  million — a  figure  that  Is 
nine  times  more  than  the  total  amount  re- 
quested for  fiood  control  projects  In  Indiana 
for  fiscal  1966. 

I  didnt  pull  that  figure  of  $390  million  out 
of  thin  air.  That  is  the  amount  of  damages 
prevented  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects during  the  severe  flooding  along  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  just  last  month. 

The  flood  control  and  water  resource  proj- 
ects that  this  committee  has  been  allocating 
to  oiu"  region  are  paying  off  in  terms  of 
property  damage  avoided,  lives  saved,  crops 
conserved,  and  all  the  other  ravages  of  floods 
that  have  cost  our  citizens  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

Although  I  support  all  of  the  projects  re- 
quested by  the  Wabash  Valley  Association, 
I  will  direct  my  remarks  to  two  areas  with 
which  I  am  vitally  Interested  and  are  of 
particular  concern  in  the  Sixth  Indiana  Con- 
gressional District. 

Of  paramount  Importance  to  the  residents 
of  the  Wabash  Valley  is  the  completion  by 
1967  of  the  comprehensive  Wabash  River 
Basin  study. 

This  study  will  provide  us  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  Information  necessary  for  orderly 
and  responsible  scheduling  of  our  future 
projects  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the 
entire  Wabash  Valley. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  amount  of 
$778,000  be  allocated  for  fiscal  1965  to  con- 
tinue this  comprehensive  study.  This 
amount  represents  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommended  capability  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  other  project  for  which  I  want  to  lend 
my  Blncerest  recommendation  ts  a  $50,000 
item  for  planning  work  on  the  proposed  Big 
Pine  Creek  Reservoir  In  Warren  County,  Ind. 
This  project  near  the  Wllllamsport-Attica 
area  is  another  vital  link  in  a  series  of  reser- 
voirs on  the  Wabash  River  that  are  adding 
immeasurably  to  our  ability  to  cope  with 
flood  threats,  relieve  drought  conditions  and 
provide  wholesome  and  healthy  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  for  our  people. 

This  Big  Pine  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  district,  ^ivision,  and  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Khglneers,  and  I  am  most 
pleased  to  report  that  this  week  the  final  re- 
port of  the  project  is  scheduled  to  be  trans- 
mitted with  the  signature  of  approval  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

We  are  anticipating  early  authorization 
requests  to  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
approval  of  our  planning  request  by  this  com- 
mittee would  insure  the  earliest  possible  start 
on  this  long-awaited  and  meet  justifiable 
project. 

Big  Pine  win  be  a  l,S90-acre  reservoir 
draining  333  square  miles. 

The  damslte  wm  be  2.5  miles  upstraam 
from  the  juncture  of  Big  Pine  Creek  and 
the  Wabash  River  In  Warren  Coimty.    Army 


Engineers    estimate    they   win    need    about 
8,300  acres  for  the  project. 

Late  last  faU,  It  was  my  privilege  once 
again  to  tour  the  area  selected  for  this  re- 
servoir. Together  with  members  of  the 
WalMsh  Valley  Association — many  of  whom 
are  here  with  us  today — we  walked  and  drove 
over  this  beautful  area  which  offers  one  of 
the  most  natural  and  logical  reservoir  sites 
we  have  ever  viewed. 

Big  Pine  wlU  supplement  previously  au- 
thorized corps'  projects  including  Cagles 
MIU  Reservoir  on  MUl  Creek,  Mansfield  Res- 
ervoir on  Raccoon  Creek,  and  the  Mlssis- 
sinewa,  Salamonle,  and  Huntington  Reser- 
voirs in  the  Upper  Wabash  Basin,  agricxil- 
tural  levees,  urban  protection  projects,  and 
projects  of  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agencies. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  again  for 
the  time  aUotted  the  Wabash  VaUey  Associa- 
tion, and  urge  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  our  requests.  We  believe  our  pres- 
entation Is  a  frugal  and  careful  assessment 
of  the  water  resource  and  fiood  control  needs 
for  the  Wabash  VaUey,  and  certainly  every 
penny  of  this  money,  as  In  past  yeaj^  wm 
be  a  most  wise  Investment  in  the  future 
growth  and  progress  of  this  area  In  the 
heartland  of.  America. 

Thank  you. 


Cuitnral  Coshocton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  size  of  a 
city  is  not  always  an  indication  of  its 
cultural  advantages,  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
has  a  population  of  12,000  and  yet  it 
houses  one  of  the  most  impressive  col- 
lections of  western  Indian  artifacts  tn 
the  coimtry.  The  Johnson-Humrick- 
house  Memorial  Museum  is  the  envy  of 
many  cities  10  times  the  size  of  Coshoc- 
ton. Being  an  Ohloan  I  share  the  pride 
that  the  citizens  of  Coshocton  have  in 
this  memorial  museum  and  I  invite  oth- 
ers who  may  be  traveling  through  our 
State  this  summer  to  visit  Coshocton. 
They  not  only  will  enjoy  the  fine  museum 
collection,  but  they  will  also  find  their 
stay  in  this  friendly  Ohio  town  a  most 
pleasurable  experience.  The  article 
which  I  am  now  Inserting  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record  gives 
more  detailed  information  about  the 
Johnson-Humrickhouse  Memorial  Mu- 
seum: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  28,  1964] 

Artipacts  Cbowd  Ohio  Museum 

Coshocton,  Ohio. — In  a  museiun  in  this 
pleasant  town  of  some  12,000  people,  in  east- 
central  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  compre]|en- 
sive  collections  of  Western  Indian  artifacts 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Johnaon-Humrlckhouse  Memorial  Mu- 
seum basket  collection  displays  more  than 
900  known  weaves,  the  baskets  being  made 
of  almost  every  material  used  from  Point 
Barrow  to  Mexico,  by  Indians  and  Eskimos. 
Baskets  woven  from  osiers,  reeds,  and  grasses 
of  many  types,  to  be  used  for  cooking,  carry- 
ing, storing,  are  all~on  exhibit,  from  tiny 
household  items  to  huge  containers.  Includ- 
ing papoose  carriers. 

Slate  and  wood  carving  by  the  Halda  In- 


dians of  Alaska  portray  animals  and  figures 
prominent  In  Indian  legends.  Many  good 
examples  of  Eskimo  arts  and  crafts  show 
their  Interests  In  seals  and  other  arctic  mar- 
ine and  land  animals. 

antlAH   CBATTS 

Prom  the  Southwest  come  collections  of 
pottery  from  the  Rio  Grande  area,  and 
Navajo  blankets  and  silver  work.  The 
Plains  Indians  are  represented  by  splendidly 
executed  pieces  of  qulU  and  beadwork. 

There  Is  a  large  group  of  clay  heads,  fig- 
urines, and  pottery  from  Mexico,  also  a  num- 
ber of  scrapes  woven  with  materials  colored 
with  native  plant  dyes. 

The  Moundbuilders  cultiue  of  the  Ohio 
region  has  yielded  much  of  great  Interest, 
including  what  Is  known  as  the  Wyrlck 
"Holy  Stone."  This  stone  was  found  by 
David  Wyrlck  in  an  Indian  mound  In  1860 
and  shows  nine  CnTnTTntT^dmeots  written  In 
Hebrew. 

Among  the  in^>oirtant  collections  are  Chi- 
nese porcelains,  and  many  objects  from 
India,  Japan,  and  elsewhere  In  the  Orient. 
On  display  Is  a  coUectUm  of  vases,  jars, 
bowls,  and  dishes,  mostly  from  the  Ming  and 
Chlng  dynasUes.  along  with  Chinese  lac- 
quers and  cloisonne  pieces. 

The  Chinese  exhibit  also  contains  fine 
carved  jade  pieces,  as  weU  as  carvings  ia> 
amber.  Ivory,  and  wood. 

India  is  represented  by  embroideries,  brass, 
copper,  bamboo,  and  rattan  objects;  Japan 
by  embroideries,  porcelains,  wood  block 
prints,  and  bronze  articles. 

From  Indonesia  crane  figurines  and  tapa 
cloth.  There  Is  a  small  but  very  interesting 
coUection  of  swords,  knives,  and  armor  from 
Japan,  India,  and  the  Phmppines.  In  the 
gun  coUection  Is  one  very  rare  item,  a 
square-lNH-e  gun  from  Tibet. 

Local  history  is  not  neglected.  A  good 
collection  of  implements  and  furnishing 
used  by  pioneer  fammes  In  Cochocttm  has. 
been  given  to  the  muaemn.  One  appealing 
Item  Is  a  hand  warmer  that  carried  coals. 

The  museiun  diq>lay8  a  few  ple^s  of  the 
rare  Sandwich  glass.  Unique  to  this  mu- 
seum are  four  pieces  of  pottery  made  from 
local  clay,  part  of  the  first  production  of  pot- 
tery In  Coschocton  In  1903.  It  is  quit  llt^ing 
that  the  clay  pieces  be  exhibited  here,  for 
the  btiUdlng,  fc»merly  a  schoolhouse,  was 
buUt  In  1853  from  brick  formed  from  clay 
dug  on  the  site. 


Kennedy  Half,  Plan  of  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or  mew  JxifiZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apra  30.  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
plaints from  the  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  and  other  areas  are 
mounting  on  the  unfair  and  unsatisfac- 
tory methods  of  distributing  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar. 

Several  constituents  have  written  to 
me.  pointing  out  that  they  are  unable  to 
purchase  this  cherished  half  dollar  which 
honors  a  great  and  popular  President. 

Congress  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  assure  fair,  reasonable,  and  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  distributing  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar. 

An  editorial  by  Alexander  Jones,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Daily  Home  News, 
of  New  Brunswick,  NJ.,  enumerates 
what  remedial  steps  should  be  taken  to 


A2190 


AooompUsh  an 
for  distribution. 
Into  cveraUon  o  >w. 
The  editorial  ollows 
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TIm  Rail  Settlemeal 

EXTENSION 

HON. 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF 


OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

,  ApriZ  30. 1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
i^lieved  that  the  threat- 


ened railroad  strike  was  solved  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Our  entire  Nation 
could  have  been  thrown  into  the  grip  of 
an  Inexorable  vise  had  the  railroads  be- 
come idle. 

All  Amerlcanfi  are  grateful  that  union 
leadership  and  railroad  management, 
working  together  with  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz.  settled  these  points  by  col- 
lective bargaining. 

This  settlement  was  a  tremendous 
compliment  to  President  Johnson  and  his 
leadership — the  type  of  leadership  that 
distinguished  him  as  the  greatest  major- 
ity leader  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  two  edi- 
torials— one  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  other  from  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times — of  April  24  which  ex- 
press in  a  perfect  manner  the  deep  ap- 
preciation we  all  have  for  President 
Johnson  and  his  leadership: 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Apr.  24,  1964] 

Rao.  Settlzmznt 

Almost  as  important  as  settlement  of  the 
rail  dispute  Is  how  It  was  done.  President 
Johnson  climbed  far  out  on  the  bending  wil- 
low limb  and  made  it  a  personal  crisis  by 
Inviting  management  and  labor  negotiators 
for  day-and-night  arguing  under  his  nose  in 
the  White  Ho\ise.  He  dropped  by  several 
times  a  day  for  a  psychological  effect.  He 
did  not  extend  a  casual  Presidential  request, 
as  so  many  Chief  Executives  have  done;  be 
put  the  feet  of  contestants  to  the  White 
House  fire  and  told  them  to  sit  and  work 
until  they  bad  reached  agreement. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  force  of  govern- 
mental Intervention;  it  was  a  Johnson  In- 
vention. And  In  the  personal  challenge  of 
persuasion,  the  Texan  Is  a  genius. 

In  saying  that  the  settlement  was  more 
of  a  Johnsonian  intervention  than  a  govern- 
mental intervention,  the  News  is  mindful 
that  he  represents  a  powerful  ofBce.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  the  long-simmering  dispute 
represented  a  collision  between  big  labor  and 
big  buslness^whlch  often  necessitates  a 
knocking  together  of  heads  of  big  govern- 
ment. 

But  the  technique  of  using  the  power  of 
the  Presidency  was  significant.  He  did  not 
dictate;  he  persuaded.  He  did  not  threaten: 
he  pleaded. 

Mr.  Johnson's  performance  was  also  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.  He  told  negotiators  at  the  start 
of  their  work  at  the  White  House  that  he 
had  not  taken  a  hand  in  the  case  to  bury 
this  time-honored  American  way  of  settling 
labor  disputes. 

Settlement  itself  makes  reasonable  awards 
of  points  In  which  both  sides  emerge  with 
enough  gains  to  overshadow  shy  lasting 
sense  of  defeat.  Railroad  workers  as  a 
whole  won  Increased  pay  without  an  over- 
turn of  the  basic  wage  structiire  based  on 
mUee  of  a  working  run  as  well  as  the  8- 
hotir  day.  The  rallrofuls  scored  importantly 
In  the  agreement  that  road  crews  may  be 
used  to  a  limited  extent  for  certain  kinds  of 
yard  work  after  bringing  a  train  into  a 
terminal.  The  carriers  are  also  allowed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  crewmen  on  self-pro- 
pelled track  repair  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment. 

In  general,  the  issues  resolved  were  sec- 
ondary to  the  tOTighest  one— that  of  feather- 
bedding  costing  the  railroads  $500  million  a 
year  in  the  form  of  imneeded  firemen  on 
dlesel  locomotives  In  freight-train  service. 

Congress  last  year  placed  that  costly  prac- 
tice \inder  compulsory  arbitration.  In  which 
the  railroads  won  the  decision.  Railway 
labor,  barred  from  striking  against  that  ar- 


bitration award,  elected  to  use  these  second- 
ary issues  as  a  strike  threat. 

Present  settlement  Is  a  welcome  relief  from 
that  devastating  threat  and  a  trliunph  of 
sanity  and  good  will  in  which  all  parties  may 
take  great  satisfaction. 

I  Prom  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  Apr. 

24,  1964] 

Old    "Can    Do"   Johnson    Standing    TALLtR 

Now 

President  Johnson  is  no  magician  and  he 
wears  a  different  kind  of  hat  in  the  Texas 
style.  But  he  proved  that  it  makes  little 
difference  what  kind  of  a  hat  a  man  wears, 
he  can  occasionally  pull  a  rabbit  therefrom. 

The  rabbit  this  time  was  a  life-sized 
animal  that  had  been  threatening  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation — a  railroad  strike  poten- 
tial that  could  have  cost  the  Nation  vast 
million  of  dollars,  increased  \memployment 
percentages,  and  damaged  the  Image  of  Pres- 
idential leadership.  He  had  gambled  that  in 
prevailing  on  the  railroads  and  labor  to  ac- 
cept a  delay  while  negotiators  mulled  over 
their  problems. 

It  appeared  that  only  one  side  would  be 
bargaining  during  the  16  days  respite  inas- 
much as  the  railroads  had  already  agreed  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  couple  of  Presi- 
dential boards  before  this  and  to  court  find- 
ings. Labor  had  refused  to  accept  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  unnecessary 
employees. 

Labor  leaders  had  threatened  moves  to 
nationalize  the  railroads  if  they  didn't  get 
their  demands. 

The  unions  had  the  power  to  wreck  the 
Nation's  prosperity  and  a  political  party's 
hopes. 

It  is  doubtf\il  they  would  have  accepted 
the  compromises  unless  they  could  count 
gains  in  some  areas.  The  agreement  will  not 
give  the  rails  all  they  desired  In  changing 
the  rules.  But  the  compromise  will  be  good 
for  the  country,  and  President  Johnson  says 
it  allows  for  needed  modernization  of  lines 
to  survive  and  prosper. 

Negotiators  on  both  sides  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  moderation,  for  ending 
strife  that  has  existed  for  more  than  4  years, 
and  for  yielding  to  the  public  good,  whether 
that  came  from  Presidential  pressure  or  the 
Innate  good  sense  of  the  opposing  sides. 

A  good  many  things  depend  on  peace  In 
the  transportation  Industry.  Business  deci- 
sions were  being  delayed  and  there  was  a  bit 
of  foot  tapping  by  InvestCKV  as  they  waited 
the  decision  of  negotiators.  Stabilization  of 
the  economy  should  be  more  certain  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  Johnson  added  Immensely  to  his  Image 
of  a  "can  do"  President  as  he  solved  a 
problem  that  two  of  his  predecessors  could 
not. 


Prayer  in  tibe  Poblic  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

OF  vnoimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiUl  study 
and  serious  and  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  introduced  in  this  Congress 
to  provide  for  an  amendment  to  our  Oon- 
stitutlon  which  would  permit  prayer  and 
the  reading  from  the  Bible  in  our  public 
schools.  For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  extensive  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion now  being  held  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Wide  Judgment  must  be 
exercised  for  we  are  dealing  with  free- 
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dom  of  religion  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  principles  that  are 
basic  to  our  country's  greatness.  All 
Members  should  conacioitiously  explore 
the  implications  of  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  introduced  azul  with  this  in 
mind  I  commend  for  study  an  editorial 
by  my  good  friend  Reuben  E.  Alley, 
which  was  carried  in  the  Aprtl  23,  1964. 
issue  of  his  excellent  Virginia  Baptist 
publication,  the  Religious  Herald.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

PtOPOSSD  AjCKNDMXirr   TO  THX   CONSI'U'UTION 

Annoyance  at  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
dedaUm  against  prescribed  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  in  piU>Uc  schools  prov(Aed  a  number 
ot  Cocigresamen  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Oonstltutton  that  would  make  Ineffective 
the  first  amendment  as  an  Instrument  for 
aeparatlOQ  oC  church  and  state.  At  first 
theae  ^ropoa^A  amendments  received  scant 
attention  because  few  people  with  under- 
standing of  religious  Uberty  beUeved  that 
such  a  threat  would  gain  serloiis  oonaldera- 
tlOQ  by  responsible  citizens.  It  is  now  I4>- 
parent  that  the  sense  of  security  was  too 
great.  Zealous  advocates  have  already  put 
Into  operation  forces  that  are  shaking  the 
foundations  of  reUgious  liberty,  the  {greatest 
contribution  by  America  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedwn.  In  at  least  two  clttes  of  Vir- 
ginia teenage  boys  and  girls  have  appeared 
on  the  streets  asking  tor  signatures  to  a  peti- 
tion In  support  of  the  proposed  Becker 
amendment.  Bearing  In  mind  the  highly 
emotional  nature  of  this  appeal,  sponsors 
for  the  amendment  could  hardly  find  a  more 
effective  way  to  secure  help  from  the  casiial 
citizen.  It  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that 
those  who  seek  this,  or  similar  amendments, 
are  sometimes  receiving  comfort  from  Bap- 
tists; for  surely  members  of  this  denomina- 
tion should  not,  throu^  indifference  or  lack 
at  understanding,  turn  against  the  distinc- 
tive principle  for  which  Baptists  paid  so 
dearly  prior  to  the  American  Revolutlcm. 

James  Madlaon,  who  played  an  Important 
role  In  framing  the  Ooostltutlon  and  later 
led  the  Virginia  Convention  In  approval  of 
the  document,  was  a  Member  of  the  first 
House  of  Representatives  which  mert  at  New 
York  In  April  1789.  Early  In  May  of  Uiat 
year  the  Representative  from  Virginia  gave 
zkotlce  of  an  Intention  to  bring  for  ctmsldou- 
tlon  of  the  body,  certain  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Most  of  the  States,  In  adopt- 
ing the  CoDstltutlon,  had  aeked  for  amend- 
ments of  various  kinds.  Conventloos  In  Mas- 
aachusetts,  South  OafT>llna,  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  had  Indicated 
a  need  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  was  late  August 
before  Madlsoa  coidd  get  a  hearing  for  his 
amendments.  Since  his  chief  Interest  was  In 
religious  freedocn.  Madison  gave  careful  ai- 
tentlOQ  to  wording  this  amendment  and  In 
guiding  It  thrcmgh  periods  of  debate.  Pre- 
viously he  had  expressed  fear  of  a  bill  of 
rights.  iMcause  "the  rights  of  oonsclMice  In 
partlculsr.  If  submitted  to  public  definition, 
would  be  narrowed  much  more  than  they 
are  likely  ever  to  be  by  an  assumed  power." 
Experience  with  Patrick  Henry  In  Virginia 
had  warned  Madison  against  statements  of 
pretense  In  mcktters  related  to  rellglo«i8  free- 
dom. The  first  draft  of  the  amendment  by 
Madison  read :  "The  clvU  rights  of  none  shall 
be  abridged  on  acooimt  of  reUgloue  b^efs 
or  worship,  nor  shall  any  national  religion  be 
established,  nor  shall  ths  f  uU  equal  rights  of 
conscience  be  In  any  manner,  or  on  any  pre- 
text, abridged."  After  committee  action, 
Madison  offered  a  shorter  form  which  the 
House  i^>proved:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  reUglon,  or  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  or  to  Infringe  the  rlgh^  of 
conscience."  The  Senate  refused  the  amend- 
ment as  It  came  from  the  House,  but  later 


approved  a  revlston  formulated  by  a  Joint 
committee,  and  thla  becMne  a  part  ot  tha 
firat  amstkdment  to  thee-Ooostltutlon:  "Oon- 
greas  sbaU  make  no  law  respecting  an  eatab- 
llohment  of  raUglon.  or  problMtlng  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  Thla  oondse  statement 
embodied  the  Idea  that  Madlaon  had  In 
mind — a  compiete  separation  of  oburch  and 
state.  A  year  earlier  Madlaon  made  clear  his 
meaning  on  the  subject  during  the  debate  In 
the  Virginia  Convention:  "There  Is  not  a 
shadow  of  right  In  the  General  Government 
to  Intermeddle  with  religion.  Its  Interfer- 
ence with  It,  would  be  a  flagrant  usurpation." 

Siudi  Ideas  expertly  expressed  by  "The 
father  of  the  Constitution"  In  correspond- 
ence and  In  debate,  are  In  direct  otMifilct 
with  provisions  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Representative  Psank  J.  Beckxx,  of  New 
York. 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shaU  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  <x  Bibli- 
cal Scriptures,  If  participation  therein  Is  on 
a  voluntary  bctsls.  In  any  governmental  or 
pubUe  school.  Institution,  or  place. 

"Sec.  a.  Nothing  In  this  Constltutlcm 
shaU  be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  refermce 
to  belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the 
aid  of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  gov- 
ernmental or  public  dociunent,  proceeding, 
activity,  ceremtmy,  school.  Institution,  or 
place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  artids  shaU 
constitute  an  establishment  of  religion." 

"Voluntary"  Is  the  key  word  In  secMon  1 
of  the  Becker  doctiment.  The  fisst  amend- 
ment, as  Interpreted  many  times  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  recent  years,  assures  fun  and 
unimpeded  voluntary  religious  expression  to 
all  citizens  under  all  clrcunutances.  Wor- 
ship Is  voluntary  only  when  It  arises  from 
purely  personal  motives  and  finds  expression 
under  purely  personal  controls.  Tlie  flirst 
section  of  the  Becker  proposal  Is  oontnuUc- 
t<»7.  Iwcaiise  It  Is  Impossible  to  recite  a 
prayer  or  to  read  a  passage  from  the  Bible 
for  hearing  by  the  captive  audience  in  a  free 
pubUc  schocA  and  at  the  same  time  make 
participation  by  each  m«nber  of  the  audi- 
ence a  voltintary  act.  The  effect  of  section  1. 
If  adi^ted,  would  be  the  nullification  of  the 
first  amendment. 

Section  a  by  Bcckkb  would  nullify  possi- 
ble future  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Application  may  be  to  svLcb  proceedings  as 
taking  an  oath  of  office,  swearing  witnesses, 
offering  prayers  In  legislative  halls  and  court- 
rooms, and  engraving  or  Impressing  lengends 
on  coins  and  currency.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Coxirt  would  rule  against  these  and 
slmUar  practices,  especially  the  use  of  the 
emotionally  satisfying  but  meaningless 
legend  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Sections  1  and  3  also  raise  Important 
theological  questions.  The  text  speaks  of 
"reading  from,  or  listening  to  *  *  *  BtbUcal 
Scrlpturee."  "BlMlcal  Scrtpttires"  refer  to 
writings  In  the  Bible,  but  the  Congressman 
does  not  say  which  Bible.  The  Christian 
Bible  contains  both  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament,  but  for  multitudes  of  Jewish 
citizens  the  New  Testament  Is  an  offense. 
Then  there  Is  a  problem  about  the  Koran 
which  Is  the  sacred  writing  of  Mohammedan 
citizens,  and  a  problem  about  the  sacred 
writings  of  Buddha  who  Is  worshipped  by 
thousands  of  citizens  In  Hawaii.  And  still 
another  problem  with  millions  of  citizens 
who  accept  no  sacred  writings.  The  text  by 
Becker  states  that  nothing  shaU  prevent 
"reference  to  belief  In,  reliance  upon  •  •  • 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being  •  •  •  In  any 
school,  Institution,  or  place."  Hwe  we  have 
possibility  for  full  religious  wwahlp  In  a 
public  scho(d  or  any  other  place.  The  word 
"reference"  has  limitless  Implications.  The 
question  arises  about  worship  conducted  by 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Mocmcm,  Jewish,  or 
Buddhist  pastor  or  priest  before  the  captive 
audience  in  a  public  school. 


Supreme  Coxirt  decisions  upon  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools  have  dls- 
txu-bed  citizens  In  many  oommunltlss,  be- 
cause these  citizens  persiat  In  looking  at 
the  problem  from  a  local  point  of  view.  The 
Constitution  Is  a  national  document  and  de- 
mands IntoiHwtatlon  In  terms  of  the  total 
national  life.  Rulings  of  the  Court  may 
seem  harsh  to  monbers  of  a  homogeneous 
community  which  long  ago  accepted  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools  as  nor- 
mal practice.  Stirred  by  emotlozia  of  re- 
sentment pec^le  In  these  communities  may 
thoughtleasly  approve  extremdy  hanaful 
procedures  In  order  to  retidn  their  Illegal 
practices;  thus  good  citizens  may  lose  their 
birthright  by  allowing  their  emotions  to 
supplant  better  Judgment.  To  evaluate  the 
Constitution  citizens  must  lift  their  horizon 
and  see  that  the  United  States  Is  a  tremen- 
dous complexity.  In  this  complexity  every 
citizen  from  HawaU  to  Maine  must  have 
protection  In  the  enjoyment  of  rdlglous 
freedom  as  an  Individual  rl^t.  And  citi- 
zens must  ever  be  mindful  of  the  basic  truth 
that  by  the  American  concept  of  democracy 
majority  rule  never  applies  where  human 
rights  becMne  Involved. 


Public  ApaAy  aad  Mioority  Rale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OV  VnUIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATiVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30. 1964 

Mr.  SMITH  <rf  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  pennls8i(Hi  obtained  to  ex- 
tend my  ronarks  in  the  Rxcou  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  I  Include  a 
very  forthright  and  forcible  speech  de- 
livered by  Texas  District  Judge  A.  R. 
Stout,  of  V^axBhachle,  to  a  public  gath- 
ering in  Waco,  Tex. 

The  thoughts  expressed  by  Judge  Stout 
on  the  trend  of  our  Nation  toward  the 
socialistic  w^are  state  Is  food  for 
thought  for  all  Americans  who  believe  In 
the  systan  of  government  devised  by  our 
forefathers. 

The  speech  Is  as  follows: 

PoBUc  Apatht  and  MiNoarrT  Bttls 

For  one,  I  am  disturbed  about  how  our 
Govramment  Is  run  for  the  benefit  of  minori- 
ties or  rather  how  minority  groups  run  oinr 
Govenunent.  I  am  diaturtied  about  the 
power  of  men  like  Reuther  and  Hoffa  and  of 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  and  Roy 
Wllklns  and  the  separate  and  collective  power 
of  the  four  to  make  Congress  Jump  and  Prssl- 
dents  tremble,  without  regard  to  the  rl^ts 
of  any  other  citizen  In  these  United  States. 
Why  can  these  four  men.  mere  citizens  head- 
ing no  oflkse,  make  a  President  fllpflop  and 
run  like  a  cottontail  rabbit,  and  Congress 
vote  as  they  dictate?  It  Is,  of  course,  because 
of  their  militant  political  power  and  the 
apathy  of  the  general  puMlo— you  and  me. 

Why,  If  a  free  American  wants  not  to  Join 
a  labcH-  union,  should  he  be  oompeUed  to  do 
so?  Is  It  not  slavery  In  reverse  when  he  Is 
forced  to  Join  a  g;roup  against  his  vrlU  and 
to  pay  money  to  a  caxise  he  does  not  sui^wrt? 
Tet  I  wonder  how  many  presidential  and 
senatorial  asplranta  In  this  country  today 
would  Bivapiff  say,  without  babbling  off  Into 
space,  "I  support  the  right-to-work  law,"  a 
God-given  rlf^t  that  Is  a  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  Why  do  union  heads  want  to 
unionize  everybody  and  everything.  Including 
even  farmnv  and  Govemmmt  employees, 
with  the  power  to  have  a  stranglehold  on  tha 
economic  and  business  Interests  of  our  Nation 
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•Bd  to  itrtka  n  tklnai  tb*  Ovntruatxit  Itadf? 
Xft  Is  >«o«uw  c  r  Horn  •eoaooalo  sad  poUttoal 
power  tlMT  wo^Ul  bcf*  to  dletote  Uut  vhlob 
ttMywttl  toh* 

•itlMT  wBBts  a  liloe  Toto 
i«*  of  an*.    It  Is  alvsyB  sAsy 
with  the  Bugorl^  snd  to  yield 
indpemlatoatinliiflrl^.   Iliet 
Cor  t(ie  pewf  by  tbe  House  oX 
to  quoto  Senator  BicBAao  B. 
of  "tbe  most  dengeroue 
•ad  <sr-r«eeblxk  piece  of  legislation  tbat  was 
tplore  an  American  Oongress. 
at  poUtlos  sad  propaganda  It 
to  ik  dvU  xifl^ts,  when  actually 
at  tqe  gaattet  civil  wrongs  that 
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tbe  craatloa  of  kiwtber  oommlsslon  when  we 
•irsedy  have  on  •  tbat  Is  both  active  and  ag- 
w,  is  iavi  Ud  under  Axaerlcan  law  and 
tbe  Oonetttutlo^  of  tbe  U^ted  Stotes.  but  no 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statee  oiay  bold.  The  so-called  puh- 
Ue  aeoomnwdat  iods  part  of  the  bill  is  one  of 


tbe  least  object  onable  featuree  of  the  whole 
measure,  thoufi  1  this  particular  portion  of 
the  bill  Is  a  verl  latlm  c<9y  of  an  act  that  was 
psMed  by  Can^  ress  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  and  held  1:  tvalld  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
in  188S.    It  Is  1:  ud  to  believe  that  the  exact 
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free  or  who  want  to  be  free. 


held  Invalid  by  a 


agala  proposed  to  It  unless 
ire  immbefcnUs  or  In  posses- 
knowledge, 
of  business  is  not  an  open 


be  so  desires  it. 


to  tbe  public  is  a  qiiaUfled 


one.  No  one  h«  to  do  buiteess  with  him  and 
he  eaa  forbid  i  layone  troai  «wmtwg  on  his 
premises  If  be  a  >  chooses.  This  Is  recognized 
Stete  and  TMei  tl  law  from  our  earliest  his- 
tory. Now.  a  m  la**  borne  Is  bis  castle,  irtiere 
we  baive  been  jkaugbt  tor  centuries  under 
law  tbat  no  man — ^not 
even  the  KlBg-4can  enter  without  the  per- 
of  the  <  rwner,  and  the  same  rule  of 
law  tbat  governf  his  home  spf^ee  to  his  prl- 

Ottiers'  rights  end 
yow  rights  begla.  Tbe  rlfl^t  of  a 
man  to  be  let  al<  »ne  and  to  run  bis  own  busl- 
Is  both  a  d  rtt  and  Ood-gtven  right,  and 
rreedoui  when  be  U  denied 
tbe  ladlvidual  1  bsr^  to  control  that  which 
is  bis  own.  If  tl  Js  be  not  true,  then  the  next 
short  step  is  to  bake  his  pn^Mrty  away  from 
him  completely  md  divide  it  up  or  to  take  It 
over  and  run  It  by  a  governmental  oocnmls- 
Where  are  we  drtftteg  wtwn  private 
loagar  be  protected  and 
to  protect  tt  against  the  hue 
It  free  and  divide  It  up? 

in  this  poUt- 
leally  dabbed  cl^  riihto  bill  i^ikdi  would  re- 
partleulsrly  those  en- 
la  pobUc  ^»ark  of  aay  Und.  never  to  be 
gollty  of  dlaerlB  rtnatton  la  tbe  employment 


bow  liMwsiipetent.  In- 
tbey  may  be.    This  Is 
and  there  are 
tbat    are    general 
eneugli  to  Inclnts  every  kind  of  private  em- 
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were  around  aoo  of  them),  Including 
bUnd  relief,  farm  aid.  payments  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  old  age  pensions  and  retire- 
ment benefits  could  be  summarily  out  off 
from  a  oonuBunlty.  district  or  even  a  whole 
aoverelga  Steta.  Since  1315  AJD.  the  prop- 
vty  of  a  convicted  felon,  let  alone  an  un- 
tried dtlaeh.  could  not  be  legally  confiscated. 
In  the  same  ruth  less  and  un-American  ouui- 
ner  the  election  machinery  and  educational 
system  of  Stetes  could  be  taken  over  by 
Federal  referees  and  agents.  In  ahcvt,  the 
poaslUlltles  (if  not  the  probabiUUes)  undw 
this  bill  are  so  great  that  It  amounts  to  legal- 
ised villainy  and  treason.  It  penalizes  our 
whole  sdcle^.  It  Is  an  insult  to  American  In- 
telligence, a  disgrace  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  discredit  to  our  institutions. 
One  percent  cf  It  Is  a  cloak  and  the  other 
99  percent  la  Fascist  power,  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  paraphrased  words  of  John  C. 
Satterfleld.  a  great  man  and  meet  able  lawyer 
and  president  of  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
tton  In  1961.  this  bill  applies  to  you  If  you 
own  a  home  upon  which  11  Is  due  to 
any  agency  doing  any  business  with  the  State 
or  Federal  Government;  If  you  are  an  em- 
ployer «•  employee:  belong  to  a  union;  work 
under  civil  service,  whether  Federal  or  State; 
pay  a  license  tax  to  a  State  or  city;  offer  goods 
or  services  to  the  public,  business  or  profes- 
sional; borrow  money  from  a  bank;  deposit 
money  In  a  bank;  benefit  from  any  Federal 
farm  program;  have  a  child  In  school:  vote; 
receive  or  expect  to  receive  social  seciu>ity, 
veterans'  benefite,  old-age  pensions  or  retire- 
ment benefits.  It  will  reduce  Stotes  to  mere 
appendages  and  "wUl.  in  fact,  extend  Federal 
control  over  b\islness.  Industry  and  other  in- 
dividuals *  •  •  in  a  degree  that  exceeds  the 
total  of  such  extensions  of  power  by  all 
Judicial  decisions  and  all  congressional 
actions  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes  was  sdopted." 

Casting  aside  the  cxutoms  of  centuries 
overnight  and  forcing  association  among  peo- 
ple by  Federal  laws  or  bayonets  or  the  fur- 
ther shedding  of  innocent  citizens'  blood  or 
chanting  mobbism  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  that  conftont  this  Nation.  Such 
can  only  bvurt  everybody  and  set  back 
harmonious  relations.  Nor  will  problems  be 
met  by  those  political  saboteurs  who  stir  up 
hate  and  violence  and  then  tell  us  that  we 
must  love  the  seething  hate  and  violence 
that  they  have  unloosed.  Such  persons  care 
nothing  about  either  racial  groups  or  Individ- 
uals. They  are  interested  solely  in  them- 
selves and  thMr  own  political  hides.  The 
problems  of  those  who  feel  downtrodden  are 
going  to  be  solved  only  when  they,  by  their 
own  efforts,  become  better  educated  and 
reach  a  higher  state  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion and  when  we  all  become  a  little  better 
Christiana — then  and  only  then  and  not 
before. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  a  great  many  things 
worth  remembering,  and  some  of  them  would 
startle  about  100  percent  of  those  who 
look  to  him  as  an  emblem  of  what  they  call 
civil  rlghte.    On  American  rights  he  said : 

"You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong: 

"You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men; 

"Tou  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich; 

"You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer; 

"You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  Income; 

"You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatreds; 

"You  cannot  sstebUsh  security  on  bor- 
rowed Bioney; 

"Yoa  eaanot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  InltlaUve  and  in- 
dependence; 

*nroa  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  do- 
ing for  them  what  they  could  and  shoxild  do 
for  themselves.'' 


These  truisms  by  Lincoln  have  not  changed 
any  more  than  have  the  Ten  OoounandmenU 
and  htmum  nature  has  changed  very  little 
since  Christ  trod  this  earth's  surface. 

The  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  any 
man  anything  cKoept  liberty.  It  doss  not 
guarantee  tbat  he  shaU  have  money  or  prop- 
Mty:  In  fact,  property  is  not  UMntloned  In 
the  document,  though  it  U  implicit  that  he 
shall  be  secure  In  the  property  that  he  ac- 
quires or  does  have.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence  guarantees  only  life,  hberty,  and 
the  pursxilt  of  happiness.  Our  heritage  and 
history  Is  that  we  shaU  work  fcr  what  we 
get,  and  that  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 

We  have  one  safeguard  that  still  stands 
like  an  ancient  sacrifice  and  that  Is  the  aver- 
age, hard  working  man  who  loves  his  country 
ahd  Is  unafraid.  He  is  not  the  rich  man— it 
is  never  any  trouble  to  gang  up  against 
him — nor  the  lazy  no-account — any  dema- 
gog who  promises  more  can  drown  htTn  tn 
the  neareet  river  or  lead  him  to  his  own  de- 
struction. It  Is  the  middleman  who  la  the 
backbone  of  our  civilization  and  vrtio  has 
accomplished  the  things  most  worthwhile  In 
it.  He  Is  the  man  the  Communists  and  the 
SoclaUate  throughout  the  world  hate  most, 
for  they  cannot  enlist  or  destroy  him.  He 
Is  the  man  who  furnishes  the  leadership  in 
war  and  peace  and  the  one  man  who  cannot 
be  fooled  all  of  the  time.  We  depend  heavily 
upon  him  for  he  is  the  bulwark  of  our  future. 
I  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  but  as  surely  as  I 
stand  here  today.  If  this  bUl  is  passed  in  its 
present  form,  we  wlU  be  a  Socialist  republic, 
beyond  hope  or  redemption,  within  the  next 
10  to  20  years.  The  American  dream  will 
have  become  a  myth  and  American  liberty,  as 
we  have  known  it,  will  be  no  more.  The  poor 
barber  in  Ohio  will  be  forced  to  open  his  shop 
and  cut  the  hair  of  customers  that  he  does 
not  want,  and  an  evil  tyranny  will  reign  over 
all  men  and  all  business,  for  we  will  have 
become  a  nation  of  Socialist  slaves. 

Those  Senators  who  are  giving  battle  to 
this  monstrous  and  Iniquitous  measure, 
hatched  In  the  minds  of  fanatics  and  radi- 
cals under  the  cloak  of  racism,  are  fighting 
for  the  liberty  of  all  men  and  all  Americans 
Jiist  as  much  so  as  did  those  eariy  Texans 
at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  when  Deaf 
Smith  uttered  those  historic  words:  "I  have 
cirt  down  Vince's  bridge.  Now  flgjit  for  yoiir 
lives."  If  they  should  faU  In  their  valiant 
effort,  dai^  Indeed  will  be  the  future  of  our 
Republic,  for  the  Ughto  wUl  have  gone  out 
not  only  in  the  White  House  but  all  over 
America,  never  to  be  turned  on  again. 


Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  30.  1964 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urban  renewal  program  ia  a  fact  of  life 
and  one  that  haa  done,  and  is  doing, 
much  good  for  the  ctHnmnnity  ot  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  which  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent. 

It  was  with  considerable  Interest  that 
I  noted  the  U^.  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
position  that  this  program  should  be 
terminated. 

The  rebuttal  to  this  Tlew  was  swift 
and  vehement  from  the  l^racuse  unit 
of  the  chamber  of  commeroe.  The  view 
it  expressed  Is  that  the  cktck  cannot  be 
turned  ba<±  now  when  so  much  has  been 
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accomplished  economically  and  esthet- 
ically  for  our  community  and  more  is  to 
be  done. 

To  further  explain  the  local  thoughts 
on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
here  an  editorial  from  the  Syracuse  Her- 
aid-Amerlcan  8ind  an  article  by  Kenneth 
F.  Sparrow,  business  editor  of  that 
newspaper. 

They  follow: 

[From  the  Sjrracuse  Herald- American, 

Apr.  26,  1964] 

Local  Unit  Opfoszs  n.S.  Chamber 

(By  Kenneth  F.  Sparrow) 

The  Greater  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's policy  on  Federal  lu-ban  renewal  pro- 
grams Is  directly  opposed  to  thfi(  of  the  n.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tto.9  national  chamber  is  asking  tbe  ad- 
mlnlstratlen  and  ths  Congress  to  terminate 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  and  public  hoiis- 
Ing  programs  and  to  turn  the  responsibility 
for  community  development  back  to  commu- 
nity leaders. 

STKACnSI  DISAGKXXS 

MorrlU  A.  Iface,  inesident,  and  WUliam  H. 
Brennan,  executive  vice  president,  assert  that 
the  Oreater  Syracuse  Chamber  does  not  sup- 
port this  policy. 

Their  opinion  is  that  the  only  way  In  which 
programs  for  elimination  of  slums,  blight, 
deterioration  of  both  residential  and  busi- 
ness areas  can  be  accomplished  is  by  Oovem- 
ment  and  private  enterprise  working  hand  in 
hand. 

Brennan  points  out  that  while  the  city  of 
Syracuse  In  its  urban  renewal  program  is  con- 
tinuing to  press  for  the  original  Federal  ob- 
jectives; namely,  the  elimination  of  residen- 
tial slums  and  blight,  amendments  to  the  law 
now  make  possible  rebuilding  and  renewal 
of  commercial  areas,  particularly  central 
business  districts. 

UKAI.   CKAlCSn    or   OOMMXBCX    SITPPOBTS 

"This  new  approach  is  also  supported  by 
the  Greater  Syracuse  Chamber,"  he  said. 
"Our  local  government  sees,  in  large-scale 
rebuilding,  rehabUitetion  of  some  structiires 
and  demolition  of  obsolete  buildings,  a 
chance  for  central  cities  to  mainteln  or  re- 
gain their  role  as  the  economic  heart  of  the 
area. 

"It  was  in  support  of  this  policy  that  the 
chambo'  appeared  twice  this  year  at  public 
hearings  to  support  the  development  of  the 
so-called  offlce-center  plan  in  which  MONT 
Plazsa  wUl  be  located." 

Edwin  P.  Neilan,  president  of '  the  n.S. 
Chamber,  has  announced  that  a  research 
study  of  the  Federal  lu-ban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing  subsidy  programs  show  that  ths 
Federal  Government.  In  effect,  is  taking  from 
the  poor  to  subsldias  the  rich — that  is.  the 
less  weU-off  communities  are  taxed  to  glvs 
Federal  subsidies  to  the  more  affluent  com- 
munities. 

Brennan  asserts  that  urban  renewal,  al- 
though supported  in  large  part  by  Federal 
funds.  Is  still  predominantly  a  local  project 
m  which  local  government  and  citizens  com- 
bine to  devel(9  a  plan. 

VOLTTMTAXILT    ACCKPTXD 

"It  is  not  something  which  Is  imposed  (m 
any  community  by  the  Federal  Government 
becaiise  local  citizens  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentetlves  have  the  final  word  as  to  what 
they  want  to  do."  he  added. 

Brennan  went  on  to  explain  that  some 
communities  have  refused  urban  renewal. 
However,  insofar  as  Syractise  Is  concerned  In 
connection  with  both  slum  clearance  and 
business  economic  development,  the  pro- 
grams are  thoroughly  reviewed  with  citizen 
participation  before  adoption. 

"The  UB.  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  In  Ito 
policy,  has  consistently  opposed  tbe  use  at 
Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal,"  be  ex- 
plained.   "It  stetes  tbat  the  problems  of 


slion  clearance,  rilmlnatlon  of  blight,  and 
conmierclal  revltallzation  are  solely  a  local 
problem  and  should  be' handled  locally. 

UMXn  AUTONOMOUS 

"While  the  Greater  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  «i«»*tj.rt  with  the  n.S.  Cham- 
ber, it  \M  autonomous  so  far  as  policy  is  con- 
cerned. While  In  agreement  with  a  vast 
majority  of  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Chamber, 
the  Greater  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  not  supported  the  n.S.  Chamber  policy 
insofar  as  urban  renewal  is  concerned. 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  only  way  In 
which  the  programs  for  elimination  of  sliuns, 
blight,  deterioratlcm  of  both  residential  and 
business  areas  can  be  accomplished  is  by 
Government  and  private  enterprise  working 
hand  in  hand.  In  large-scale  downtown  de- 
velopments, the  Federal  Government's  strong 
power  of  eminent  domain  is  needed,  as  well 
as  the  moneys  made  available  for  clearing 
of  the  land  so  that  a  private  enterprise  may 
develop  the  area." 

Mace  commented  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  urban  renewal  program  in 
Syracuse,  the  chamber  of  commerce  regarded 
It  as  a  most  importent  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  A  special  committee  on 
urban  renewal  was  appointed  early  in  the  fall 
of  1958  under  the  chairmanship  of  Kenneth 
G.  Bartlett  with  Earle  R.  HoUings  as  co- 
chairman. 

ooMMrrru  achon 

This  committee  met  frequently  with  city 
urban  renewal  officials  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Syracuse  Governmental  Reseeoxsh 
Bureau,  made  recommendations  to  the  city 
regarding  the  development  of  the  program. 

These  included  the  reduction  of  imblic  re- 
use of  land  from  66  to  53  acres,  appointment 
of  an  official  citizens  council  on  urban  re- 
newal, recJinement  of  the  Community  Plaza 
to  better  complement  downtown,  a  comfM-e- 
henslve  market  analysis  survey  in  order  to 
provide  a  sound  baaia  for  redevelopment 
plana,  and  a  general  <x  master  land  use  plan 
to  be  developed  to  ahow  the  relation  of  xirban 
renewal  to  the  future  plans  for  the  city. 

Chamber  of  oommo'ce  representetlon  at 
the  first  public  hearing  on  the  project  In 
May  1960  described  the  Near  East  EUde  urban 
renewal  project  as  "the  most  promising 
opportunity  Syracuse  has  had  for  major 
physical  development  in  the  last  century." 

FSOJECT  SUPPOKTSO 

"At  this  hearing  we  supported  the  entire 
plan  in  principle,  making  a  nmnber  of  recom- 
n^ndatlons  regarding  future  development 
and  reuse  of  the  area,  including  amount 
of  space  allocated  for  office  and  residential 
use,  and  street  Uyout,"  Mace  added.  "We 
also  recommended  that  no  major  change  In 
reuse  or  alternate  reuse  be  made  without 
public  hearing." 

Since  that  time  the  chamber  has  appeared 
at  public  hearings  In  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Presidential  Plaza  and  MONY  Plaza. 
As  an  Integral  part  of  urban  renewal,  the 
chamber  from  the  beginning  tirged  a  new 
housing  code  with  adeqiiate  enforcement,  and 
supported  at  a  piihllc  hearing  in  1963  the 
housing  code  under  which  the  city  is  now 
operating. 

Mace  explained  that  the  chamber's  \irban 
development  committee,  now  undw  the 
ohalrmanshlp  of  Clyde  H.  Harrison,  "is  con- 
tinuing to  watch  developments  and  Is  com- 
mitted poUcywise  to  sxqipwt  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  these  urfocm  renewal  plans,  which 
can  only  bs  suoesssful  when  private  enter- 
prise and  Government  work  togethw." 

[From  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal,  Apr.  27, 
1064] 

Stxacuss  Chamb^  or  CoMMxaca  Wisxlt 
Bucks  Matioitai.  Cbambxb  on  Ubban  Rx- 
NXWAI.  Vbto 

TUs  newspaper  has  been  deluged  with 
documentation  from  tlie  UB.  CSiamber  ot 


Conunerce  to  support  the  national  chamber's 
contention  that: 

All  Federal  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal subsidy  programs  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  national  chamber  argues  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, that  the  country  would  be  money 
ahead  If  we'd  terminate  these  subsidy  grants 
right  now,  paid  what  Uncle  Sam  owed  on 
current  obligations  to  such  communities  as 
Syracuse,  and  then  shut  up  8h<^.  At  least, 
the  national  chamber  argues,  the  country 
would  save  the  cost  of  handling  and  ac- 
counting for  such  funds  and  programs  which, 
it  figures,  run  to  around  13  percent  of  the 
subsidy  payments. 

CHAMBXa   AKCUMENT 

Also  in  the  chamber's  arsenal  of  arguments 
la  thia  atetlatical  contention:  Urban  renewal 
and  puUic  hoiising  subsidies  are  going  to 
States  which  already  have  relatively  good 
housing  and  relatively  high  Incomes. 

In  effect,  what  the  (jiamber  says  ts  this : 

New  York  Stete  residents  earn  a  higher 
annual  Income  than  Alabama  residents;  they 
also  live  In  better  houses  and  S4>artments: 
and  they  are  getting,  in  turn,  more  of  Uncle 
Sam's  money  for  housing  the  poor  and  the 
aged  and  for  rebuilding  their  communities. 

ITierefore,  to  continue  the  argument,  this 
whole  business  should  be  canceled  out. 

POSmON   rAXTLTT 

This  kind  of  argimoent  has  been  lodged 
against  public  housing  annually  during  its 
27  years  of  existence.  Now  it  is  being  ex- 
tended to  urban  renewal  efforts. 

There's  a  certain  amount  of  Justice  in  tbe 
argvunent.  Admittedly,  Alabama  has  a  lot 
of  bad  housing:  admittedly,  Alabama  doesn't 
possess  the  Indiistrlal  and  commercial  base 
built  over  the  years  to  produce  for  Ite  citizens 
the  per  capita  income  that  New  Yorkers 
enjoy;  admittedly,  the  Federal  principle 
operates  to  take  from  the  richer  regions  to 
help  support  the  poorer  regions. 

But  a  region's  capital  plant  becomes  ob- 
solescent. And — such  rural  regions  as  Ala- 
bama develop  subsidized  come-ons  for  the 
older  area's  Industry  and  cominerce.  They 
also  ejport  their  populations.  And,  in  t\u^, 
they  rely  more  on  Federal  paymento  for 
maintenance  of  their  welfare  populations 
than  do  such  Stetes  as  New  York. 

NKW   TOSK   CONTXIBXrraS 

This  is  so  evident  that,  without  such 
Stetes  as  New  York  and  their  large  contri- 
butions to  the  Federal  Treastoy.  Stotss  like 
Alabama  would  be  forced  to  scrabble  along 
on  next  to  nothing.  For,  comparatively, 
their  contributlcms  to  the  National  Treasury 
don't  begin  to  mattdi  the  contributions  of 
the  older  industrialized  regions. 

In  other  vrords,  a  statistical  ocxnparison 
of  incomes,  wealth,  and  subsidies  isn't  suf- 
ficient for  developtog  a  natl(mal  poUoy. 

Finally,  to  examine  the  national  chamber's 
argtunent  in  a  home  setting,  we  wonder 
where  Syracuse  would  be  headed  today 
without  (1)  its  subsidized  public  boiising, 
and  <2)  its  Near-  Kast  Side  urban  renewal 
project  and  ito  downtown  one  urban  renewal 
development?  Where,  Indeed,  would  be  oui 
hopes  tor  metropolitan  rejuvenation? 

STXACUSE   DISAQBXBS 

Please  note  that  the  Greater  Syracuse 
OhambM  of  Commerce  does  not  suppiort  the 
national  chamber  In  its  contentions. 

Indeed,  as  this  newq>aper's  business  edi- 
tor, Kenneth  F.  Sparrow,  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, the  Syracuse  Chamber  has  been  an 
advocate  and  a  participant  in  the  city's  urban 
renewal  plans  and  efforts  right  from  the 
start;  nay,  we'd  say  a  spark  plug. 

The  national  chamber,  ws  feel,  has  lost 
touch  with  hometown  reality  in  its  eager- 
ness to  oppose  Federal  partnership  in  a  com- 
munity's rejuvenation. 
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EZTINSDN  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARL  S  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


or] 


PATIVCU 


ThMTtdi  V.  AvrU  30. 19€4 

Mr.  CHAMBJ  RLAIN.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I 
have  today  pre  iented  my  statement  to 
tbe  House  JudU  laiy  Committee  suiiport- 
Ing  the  resolutli  ms  vropoatng  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ccnstltutlon  to  pormit  re- 
ligious ezerdsei  In  the  public  schools 
miyl  %i^  acimqiMf^gm^nt  of  our  rellglous 

herttase  In  om  puhUe  life.  Uke  many 
of  tbe  Member  ^  of  this  Body  who  have 
received  a  buvc  amount  of  mail  in  favor 
of  such  propoai  is.  I  have  been  urged  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  which  seeks 
to  brbig  to  ttie  door  for  Immediate  con- 
Bideratkm  the  r  iaohiUon  proposed  by  the 
gentleman froB  New  Yock  [Mt.Bsckxb]. 
And  also  Uke  m  uiy  of  my  eolleagues  who 
support  the  n  solution  in  principle.  I 
have  refrained  from  signing  the  dis- 


charge peCttloa 
other  prlnetpie 
fwnrtlftiitng  of 
SooBiafterl 
COfwreas.  I 
petttiims  then 
Howwer,  after 


oat  of  concern  for  an- 
rcqieetlng  the  ordinary 
our  legislative  processes, 
first  eleeted,  in  the  85th 
urged  to  sign  discharge 
at  the  l^Deaker^  desk, 
reflecting  about  the  mat- 
ter I  oondnded  that  this  was  a  most  ex- 
traordhiazy  pre  oednre  that  should  be  re- 
served for  tbe  I  lost  extraordlnaiy  situa- 
tion and  that  t  le  very  eylstf^noi*  of  such 
n  ItKlf  virtually  insure 
would  I  at  be  necessary  to  resort 
In  tpe  CoMOUBSionu.  Racoso 
I  explained  my  posl- 


a  nde 

tbattt 

to  its  use. 

of  May  aist.  lfS7 

tton  aa  f<Ayws: 


I  am  nit 


prarlt  lug 


dlvu  Its 


Wblte 
the 

X  do  beUere  the 
t»*n  miinUlanihii 
ooDimlttse 
at  th«  legUlsttTfl 
km  f  wen  My  sf 
hmcm  tDapoUcy 
p«atlens.  Ur. 
ttas  eonmlttM 
nay  not  always 
••  trnpiOlT 


In  spmiBurlng 
similar  eonten 


8  Maker. 


oppoaed  to  the  rules  of 

for  dlseharge  peUtlona. 

taUag  of  leglalatlon  from 

of  the  propertly  designated 

the  orderly  funetlonlng 

proceaa.    For  thla  reaaon.  I 

the  opinion  that  I  wlU  ad- 

noi  signing  any  dlacharge 

I  have  oonfldenoe  In 

theHooae.   AlthofUi^  they 

aet  the  way  I  might  wish, 

arthalaaB,  our  committee 

the  leglalatlve  branch  ol 

the  aovaramantj  welL 

While  I  ha<  hoped  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Comoilttee  would  have  Initi- 
ated hearings  i  n  this  subject  at  a  much 

did  not  beUeve  that  the 
ordinary  procedures  of  the  House  had 
been  sufBdentl  r  exhausted  to  require  my 
making  except  on  to  my  general  pcrilcy. 
I  preferred  to  i  iln  many  of  my  colleagues 

Indlvldaal  resolutions  of 
as  a  means  to  effect  the 
desired  result  bf  sdieduUng  such  com- 
mittee hearings.  I  am  gratified  that 
tbe  committee 
heaitngs  and  4>n  hopeful  that  they  will 


result  In  the 
which  the  fnl 
consider. 


sporting  of  a  restdutlon 
House  membership  can 


of 

portaneeof 
marks  in  tbe 
menttothe 
It  may  be 


he  wide  Interest  and  Im- 

thp  question  I  extoid  my  re- 

cxMU>  to  inetude  my  state- 

Jiilldary  Committee  so  that 

ttn  HaUe  to  those  who  may 


wish  to  exRjTilne  It  before  the  committee 

hearings  are  printed. 
The  statement  foUows: 

&tAT*UMxn  am  BiiaasiMiiiiii  Charlss  E. 
CKftMiHBjair,  or  ICicHiaAsr,  m  Sttppobt  or 
HouBB  JoofT  BasoLTmoir  802.  PioPoaiMO 
Ax  Amxkdmxmt  to  thz  CoMSRTunoif  or 

THX    UllTTB)    SVATXS    BXLATIHe    TO    PKATXaS 

AifD  BmLX  RsAOOfa.  PaaazMTXD  to  ths  Cok- 

icnras  oir  thx  JuoiciAaT,  Houbb  of  Ranta- 

SBMTATiyaa,  Aran.  80,  1064 

I  have  Joined  In  sponsoring  a  rrsolutlon 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  reads  as  follows : 

R.J.  Rb.  802 
Joint  Resolution  pr(q;>oelng  an  amendment 
to   the   Constitution   of    the   United   States 

Jtesetoed  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae  of 
Repreaentativea  o/  the  United  State3  of 
Atnsrioa  in  Congrtst  assembled  (tu>o-thirda  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  sbaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  aa  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  tbe 
States  by  the  Congress: 

"ABTKXX  — 

"SxcnoN  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Bibli- 
cal Scriptures.  If  participation  therein  la  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental  or 
public  school.  Institution,  or  place. 

"8k.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In.  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  tbe  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  publla  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school.  Institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  orobllj^tlon 
of  the  United  Stotes. 

"Sac.  8.  Nothing  In  this  article  shaU  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sac  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
nnleaa  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
bitoras  at  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

I  have  done  so  In  behalf  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  people  of  the  Michigan  Sixth  District 
who  have  expressed  their  Interest  In  such  a 
proposal  over  the  paat  year  and  out  of  the 
conviction  that  their  case  was  soundly  based. 

At  the  outset,  let  It  be  said  that  the  Issue 
before  us  Is  not  one  of  being  for  or  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  sepajutlon  of  chtirch  and 
state,  nor  that  those  who  proposed  this 
amendment  would  seek  to  abridge  It  In  any 
way.  This  amendment  seeks  only  to  restore, 
not  tamper  with,  the  original  meaning  of 
that  doctrine  as  It  has  existed  for  some  175 
years. 

WHT  A    COSfanrUTIONAL    AMKNDMKNTT 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  may  be  too  extreme  a 
remedy  *  *  *  that  It  would  be  best  to  wait  In 
the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
clarify  the  confused  situation  It  has  precipi- 
tated. There  Is,  unfortunately,  at  present 
no  Indication  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  dis- 
posed to  take  such  remedial  action,  and  faced 
with  the  probahUlty  that  any  law  passed  by 
Congreas  would  be  sununarlly  Interpreted  by 
that  Court  as  a  violation  of  the  Ist  amend- 
ment, there  seems  no  other  recourse  than 
the  amendment  process.  It  would,  of  course, 
not  be  the  first  Instance  In  which  a  position 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  overruled 
through  the  i^'JMi'ig  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  11th 
amendment  which  nuDlfled  the  dedalon 
reached  in  Chiaftolm  t.  Georgia,  2  Dallas  419, 
In  1708. 


THX  AIM  or  THX  AJCXmaCKHT 


■nie  crltldam  has  been  made  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  amendment  are  tn  reality  not 
taking  Issue  with  the  majority  optnloti  of 
the  Court  In  Its  reeent  dedsiona.  but  with 
ttie  ooneurrtng  mlaortty  opinions  which  do 
not  oazry  the  force  at  law.  In  a  sense  this  is 
true,  but  It  U  iH;>parent  that  sesantlally  the 
same  spirit  and  Una  of  reasoning  permeates 
both  the  majority  and  concurring  (^;>lnlon8  of 
the  Court,  even  though  different  ooncluslons 
are  rea<!hed  as  to  si>eclfic  applloetloiis.  In 
any  case.  It  should  be  noted  well  by  such 
critics  that  a  major  part  oC  the  history  of  the 
Court  is  oomipoeed  of  caaee  wherein  an  earlier 
minority  opinion  has  later  become  the  con- 
trolling majority  view.  In  addition.  It  Is  also 
to  be  recalled  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
often  sought  to  Justify  Its  assumptloQ  of  the 
broad  powers  of  Interpretation  presumably 
reserved  by  the  Constttutlon  to  the  popu- 
larly elected  legldatlve  branch  aa  being  due 
to  some  failure  of  Congrees  to  prorlde  defini- 
tive legislation  In  many  areas  In  which  court 
cases  have  developed.  By  tntttatlng  this 
amendment.  Congress,  therefore,  oan  be  seen 
as  rulfllllng  Its  proper  function. 

The  essential  lasue  at  stake  here,  I  believe. 
Is  simply  whether  the  religious  heritage  of 
our  Bepubllo  wUI  be  permitted  to  remain  a 
living  part  of  our  Natloix:  whether  la  the 
case  of  our  schoolchildren,  they  will  come  to 
know  that  heritage  froox  personal  ezpertonce 
or,  at  best,  merely  abstractly  as  something 
dead  in  our  past. 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  that 
public  schools  assTune  the  responsibility  for 
the  religious  education  of  the  child,  but  only 
that  they  be  permitted  to  reoognlae  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  and  to  acknowledge 
the  Importance  of  religious  knowledge  as  be- 
ing of  continuing  relevance  to  our  public  life 
and  not  merely  something  of  historical  Int^ 
est.  For  whether  or  not  the  child  Is  permit- 
ted to  recite,  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  the  fact  remains  that  this  assertlmi, 
which  Is  essentially  a  religious  one,  poees  a 
problem  which  an  avowedly  secxilar  education 
cannoi  avoid.  For  our  society  was  founded 
upon  a  concept  of  man  as  a  spiritual  creature 
from  which  Is  derived  his  natural  rl^ts  and 
freedom.  Paced  by  the  problem  embedded  In 
that  assertion,  public  education  cannot  as- 
sume the  stance  of  "strict  neutrality"  which 
the  Supreme  Co\irt  thinks  necessary  and  pos- 
sible. It  either  accepts  this  concept  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  and  his  freedom  cur 
It  accepts  a  nonsplrltual  concept  of  man. 


OTTX  ■n.nnoTTS 


ACS 


Each  Member  of  Congress,  I  believe,  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  April  0,  1064,  from  the 
American  Humanist  Association,  Vashtl  Mc- 
CoUimi,  president,  urging  us  to  oppoee  any 
prayer  amendment,  which  stated  in  part, 
"This  association  Is  composed  of  Individuals 
who  cannot  with  Integrity  look  to  any  super- 
natviral  order  for  the  solution  of  man's  prob- 
lems." Members  of  this  association  have  been 
In  the  forefront  of  those  Initiating  the  cases 
which  have  borne  frtilt  In  the  decisions  to 
which  we  here  raise  objection.  No  one  would 
question  their  right  to  hold  such  a  view.  But 
we  can  properly  question  the  validity  of  that 
view  and  the  claim  that  In  effect  It  be  given 
preference  over  our  traditional  religious 
heritage  In  the  craiduct  of  our  public  life. 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whoee  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being,"  so  said 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  si>eaklng  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  In  Zorach  v.  Clatiaon,  843 
U.S.  306,  313,  In  1962.  There  can  be  lltUe 
doubt  that  this  statement  represents  the 
consensus  at  opinion  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  even  of  such  a  rigorous  advocate  of 
church-state  separation  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  once  posed  the  question  which  confronts 
us  today,  "Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be 
thought  secure  when-we  have  removed  their 
only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  In  the  minds  of 


the  people  that  their  liberties  are  the  gtft 
at  God?"  And  he.  at  another  time,  obeerved, 
the  "rights  at  conscience  are  hivlcriate  be- 
cause we  are  answerable  for  them  only  to 
Ood.- 

THX  murr  AmmncBrr 

It  seems  Incredible  that  a  nation,  after 
fostering  nearly  200  years  of  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  period  of  religious  liberty 
in  history  should  all  of  a  sudden  be  forced 
to  ixresent  arguments  to  J\istlfy  the  fotmda- 
tlon  upon  which  that  heritage  Is  based.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  first  amendment 
phrase  •  •  •  'Xkmgress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  -firee  exercise  thereor*  •  •  • 
as  found  In  the  debates  of  the  First  Congress 
seem  to  be  quite  clear.  According  to  James 
Madison,  the  Member  of  Congress  who  guided 
the  first  10  amendments  to  passage,  "The 
Tw^rHwg  at  the  words  (Is)  that  Congress 
should  not  establish  a  religion  and  enforce 
legal  obeervance  of  it  by  law,  nor  compel 
men  to  worship  Ood  in  any  manner  contrary 
to  their  oonsclenee."  To  make  the  meaning 
even  plainer,  Madison  sought  to  place  the 
word  "national"  before  "religion,"  however, 
anti-Federalist  distaste  for  the  word  "na- 
tional" apparently  prevented  its  inclusion. 
As  Madison  explained  in  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  on  Ajigust  15,  1789,  he  believed 
"that  the  people  ftered  one  sect  might  ob- 
tain a  preeminence,  or  two  combined  together 
and  establish  a  religion  to  which  they  would 
compel  others  to  conform  •  •  •  u  the  word 
national  was  introduced.  It  would  point  the 
amendment  directly  to  the  object  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent."  "nie  first  amendment, 
and  presumably  this  understanding  of  it, 
was  made  applicable  to  State  laws,  of  course, 
by  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Court's  interpreta- 
tion at  the  14th  amendment. 


THX  arrecr   or  pkati 


AMEXDlCEirr 


As  I  acknowledged  earlier,  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  prayer  amendment  Is  directed 
less  at  the  letter  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  than  at  the  questionable 
reasoning  employed  by  the  Justices  In  reach- 
ing these  decisions.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
cisions reached  In  Engel  r.  Vitale,  370  UJ3. 
421  (1962),  and  In  Abington  School  District 
▼.  Schempp.  374  UJ3.  203  (1963) ,  should  stand 
to  the  extent  that  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
proper  that  there  should  be  State  laws  re- 
qTilrlng  specific  types  of  religious  prayers  and 
recitations.  Rather,  It  would  be  better,  I 
believe,  for  State  governments  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  President  who  recommends 
but  does  not  reqtilre  the  observance  of  reli- 
gious days  and  exercises,  such  as  Thanksgiv- 
ing. It  would  then  be  left  to  the  local  school 
board  In  each  community  to  determine  what 
form  this  mlg^t  take  In  conformance  with 
the  sectarian  composition  of  that  community 
Certainly,  such  religloiis  activities  as  provid- 
ed by  the  local  school  board  would  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Should  objection  be  raised 
by  a  scientific  humanist  or  any  other  believ- 
er or  nonbellever,  the  issue  would  become  a 
matter  for  mutual  accommodation  within 
that  school  system.  If  no  accommodation 
were  possible,  at  the  very  most  It  would  mean 
that  a  particular  school  board  might  find  It 
necessckry  to  prohibit  such  religious  exercises 
In  Its  schools.  It  has  been  the  great  Injiu- 
tlce  of  the  Court's  decisions  that  in  seeking 
to  redress  grievances  In  one  school  system.  It 
has  struck  down  blindly  religious  exercises 
In  all  school  districts  throughout  the  land, 
without  any  regard  as  to  whether  such  an 
Issue  existed  In  these  districts  or  not.  By 
taking  this  absolute,  \inreasoning  approach 
to  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  Court  has  defeated  Its  own  claim 
to  remain  "strictly  neutna"  in  Its  interpre- 
tation of  It. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  very  real  dlfllcultles 
that  some  school  districts  have  experienced 
over  this  Issue.  Tlie  natural  tendency  has 
been  for  the  school  bottrd  to  pass  the  problem 
on  to  State  oOclals  and  legislatures;  and  it 


!•  Bkswlee  xmsurprlaing  that  some  at  these 
eOelals.  mrmuA  With  these  Court  dedsionB, 
would  taterpret  them  in  the  most  absolute 
way  In  order  to  avoid  having  to  be  req>ODsi- 
ble  for  making  any  distinctions  between,  for 
example,  the  stngtng  of  Ghristuias  carols  or 
the  national  anthem  and  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  However,  that  many  State  offlclals 
have  prohibited  such  exercises  only  reveals 
the  harzaa  tagte  upon  whi^  the  Court's  ar- 
gument Is  based.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  it  necessary  to  try  to  derail  the 
logic  of  its  argiuaent  before  It  reaches  its 
most  absurd  conclusions,  in  order  to  uphold 
S\inday  laws  In  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366 
UJS.  420  (1061).  through  a  quasi-legal  dis- 
tinction between  purely  religious  practices 
and  praotlees  thoui^  religiously  inspired  may 
be  said  to  have  a  purely  secular  purpose.  The 
Inference  here  is  that  religioxis  practices  are 
imobjectlonable  so  long  as  they  have  no  sig- 
nificant public  meaning  or  Influence.  Simi- 
larly, Mr.  Justice  Black  in  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
supra,  at  436,  suggests  that: 

There  Is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  schoolchildren  and  others  are  of- 
ficially encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  referencea  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  ofllclally  espoused  anthems  which  in- 
clude the  composer's  professlosn  of  faith  In 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  in  our  public  life 
of  belief  in  God." 

Here  again  the  idea  Is  presented  that  our 
religious  heritage  can  be  publicly  acknowl- 
edged only  as  something  of  historical  inter- 
est, something  dsad  in  our  past. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  In 
some  cases,  religious  mcerclses  In  the  schools 
have  not  been  handled  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
give  rise  to  legittmate  objections,  but  such 
violations  in  themsetree  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  an  religious  exercises  violate  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  doctrine. 
Any  law  may  be  unconstitutionally  enforced 
or  intopreted.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
law  itself  is  unconstitutional. 

THE  MOXAL  rOTTNDATION  Or  DXMOCRACT 

We  do  not  advance  religiotis  freedom  by 
prohibiting  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  from  which  all  our  liberties  spring 
and  are  nourished.  Religious  liberty  has 
flourished  tn  America,  not  because  a  skepti- 
cal attitude  toward  religion  prevented  the 
Founding  Fathers  from  establishing  a  na- 
tional religion,  but  on  the  contrary,  because 
of  the  great  respect  all  Americans  have  pub- 
licly and  privately  held  for  the  splritxial  na- 
ture of  man.  The  success  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  rests  upon 
that  respect.  American  democracy  Itself  rests 
upon  a  faith  In  man  as  a  rational,  moral  and 
spiritual  creature.  The  Commxinlst  mind 
denies  the  splritrial  nature  of  man  and  erects 
In  place  of  a  transcendent  God  an  hnmlnent. 
Socialist  state  which  demands  the  absolute, 
unquestioning  obedience  of  its  subjects.  Un- 
der it,  freedom  Is  replaced  by  serfdom.  The 
Commimlst  state  thus  represents  the  most 
extreme  and  perverted  Instance  of  the  fusion 
of  church  and  state. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  did  not  consider 
democracy  to  be  an  end  in  Itself.  Democracy 
simply  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  men 
to  achieve  their  full  potentialltlea.  Whether 
this  opportunity  Is  reallaed  cannot  be  as- 
sured simply  through  a  rigid,  uiu-easoning 
adherence  to  democratic  procedures  and 
techniques.  After  all,  both  Hitler  In  demo- 
cratic Germany  and  Peron  In  democratic 
Argentina  came  to  power  in  perfectly  legal 
fashion. 

As  a  noted  American  theologian  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr  asserts  In  his  book,  "The  Children 
of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness," 
•  •  •  "Modem  democracy  requires  •  •  •  a 
religious  basis,  not  only  in  order  to  antici- 
pate and  understand  the  perils  to  which  It 


is  exposed,  but  also  to  give  it  a  more  persua- 
sive justification.  Man's  capacity  for  Justloe 
makes  democracy  possible;  but  man's  in- 
clination to  injustice  makes  democracy 
necessary." 

A  professor  of  political  science,  John  H. 
Hallowell,  of  Duke  University,  In  bis  book. 
"The  Moral  Poimdatlon  of  Democracy," 
elaborates  upon  this  theme  as  follows: 

"The  Ideals  of  democracy  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  achieved  with  perfection — 
they  are  goals  constantly  to  be  striven  for 
but  never  perfectly  realized.  In  the  last 
analysis,  democracy  Is  'a  venture  of  faith  In 
the  moral  and  spiritual  posslhillties  of  man 
when  entrusted  with  freedom.'  Whether 
that  freedom  will  be  used  to  promote  a  just 
social  order  In  which  the  moral  and  splrit\ial 
potentialities  of  all  men  equally  will  be  cn- 
coiu'aged  to  grow  or  whether  It  will  degen- 
erate Into  license  and  anarchy  depends  upon 
how  each  one  of  us  conceives  and  uses  It." 

Perhaps  no  one  understood  better  than 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  the  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  which  made  American  democracy 
achieve  what  French  democracy,  torn  by  the 
antlrellgio\2B  fervor  of  the  Rench  Revolution, 
could  not.  In  his  classic  study  of  "Democ- 
racy in  America,"  baaed  on  his  observation 
of  the  America  of  the  1830*s,  De  Tocquevllle 
offered  the  following  jxidgment: 

"When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed, 
doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higher  powers  of  tbe 
Intellect,  and  half  paraljrses  all  the  others. 
Every  man  acciistoms  hlmsrif  to  have  only 
confused  and  rhanging  notions  on  the  sub- 
jects most  Interesting  to  his  f^low-creatures 
and  himself.  His  opinions  are  Ill-defended 
and  easily  abandoned:  and,  in  despair  of  ever 
resolving  by  himself  the  hard  problems  re- 
specting the  destiny  of  man,  he  Ignobly  sub- 
mits to  think  no  more  about  them.  Such  a 
condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax 
the  springs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people 
for  servitude.  Not  only  does  It  lumpen,  in 
such  a  case,  that  they  allow  their  freedom  to 
be  taken  from  them;  they  frequently  them- 
selves sim-ender  It.  When  there  is  no  longer 
any  principle  of  authority  in  religion,  any 
more  than  In  politics,  men  are  speedily 
frightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
Independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all 
BiuToundlng  things  alarms  and  exhausts 
them.  As  everything  Is  at  sea  in  the  sphere 
of  the  mind,  they  determine  at  least  that 
the  mechanism  of  society  shall  be  firm  and 
fixed;  and,  as  they  cannot  resume  their  an- 
cient belief,  they  assume  a  master. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man 
can  ever  support  at  the  same  time  complete 
religious  Independence  and  entire  political 
freedom.  And  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
if  faith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must  be  sub- 
ject; and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe." 

IN  OONCI.XT8ION 

This  amendment  seeks  In  no  way  to  pro- 
mote any  sect  or  religious  Institution,  nor 
to  inflame  religious  or  antlreliglous  pas- 
sions. This  amendment  is  meant  simply  as 
an  affirmation  of  the  traditional  American 
philosophy  of  government  by  striving  to 
guarantee  in  some  degree  that  the  concept 
of  man  and  his  freedom  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  will  not  pass  away  as  If 
in  a  dream.  It  is  not  a  question  of  com- 
pelling citizens  to  be  religious,  but  simply 
of  confronting  them  with  the  truth  of  their 
heritage  as  a  living  heritage. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority of  tfxe  Court  in  Engel  v.  Vitale.  supra, 
at  436,  cloeed  his  opinion  by  acknowledging 
that  the  Government  endorsement  of  prayer 
seems  relatively  Insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  governmental  encroachments 
upon  religlcxi  in  the  past,  but  said,  quoting 
James  Madison,  "It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm 
at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties. " 
Certainly  we  m\i;it  be  at  least  equally  con- 
cerned with  any  experiment  upon  the  very 
source  of  all  our  liberties. 
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dren,  and  for  all  men  who  long  to  be  frea 
To  thla  and  we  Invoke  Thy  preaence  upon 
this  occasion.  In  the  name  ot  Thy  Son,  Our 
Lord.     Amen. 
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Freacb  Radio  aad  TelcTuion,  oo  April 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aprti  30.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  our  Individual  opinions  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  I  am  sure  we  all  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  intense  loyalty 
for  France. 

On  April  16,  1964.  he  delivered  a  mes- 
sage ovM"  the  French  radio  and  television 
in  which  he  pronounces  some  very  states- 
manlike conclusions  which  could  well 
apply  to  our  own  country.  I  refer  e^e- 
ciaJly  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  inflation  and  more  particularly  to  his 
dogmatic  statement:  "It  is  above  all  nec- 
essary that  what  a  nation  distributes 
does  not  exceed  what  it  earns." 

His  full  9)eech  follows: 
ADoazaa  Dblivzbxd  bt  Oenzeai.  db  Oauiab, 

PBBSmXIfT    OF  THX   FBXMCH    RkFUBUC,    OVXB 

Fbxnch  Radio  and  Tblbvision,  on   Afhu. 
16.  1064 

France  is  one  In  her  diversity.  When  we 
speak  Of  her  affairs  we  must,  of  course,  see 
what  la  happening  in  the  different  branches, 
but  we  must  also  measure  the  whole.  How- 
ever, on  this  subject,  some  want  to  consider 
only  fragmentary  matters  or  special  Interests. 
Then,  In  theae  Limited  areas,  they  confine 
thMnselvea  to  what  seems  disturbing  to  them, 
without  taking  into  account  the  factors  that 
are,  to  the  contrary,  favorable.  The  result 
of  this  Is  a  more  or  less  confused  and  diffused 
cloud  which  risks  blinding  the  country's  eyee 
to  the  overall  sltiiatlon  which  concerns  It. 
Therefore  it  is  thla  overall  situation  which 
I  am  going  to  speak  about  today. 

At  home  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
advancing  has  never  been  more  clear.  It 
concerns  our  development.  Therein  lies  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  mainspring  of 
modem  civilization,  the  desire  of  the  people 
aa  a  whole,  the  condition  of  French  Inde- 
pendence, power,  and  Influence.  But  since 
we  are  living  through  the  changes  day  by 
day,  whUe  the  results  can  only  be  assessed 
after  a  fairly  long  time,  many — although  of 
good  faith — underestimate  what  has  been 
accomplished.  Since  I,  myself  have,  tor  more 
than  6  years,  maintained  a  careful  watch 
over  the  accounts,  I  can  say  what  point  we 
have  reached. 

Since  1958  and  up  to  the  end  of  1963. 
what  France  earned  Increased  by  30  per- 
cent— yea.  30  percent — Its  income  growing 
each  year  by  an  average  of  6.6  percent  In 
relation  to  the  preceding  year.  Thla  In- 
crease Is  expressed  in  terms  of  absolute 
value.  calc\ilated  In  constant  francs.  In  other 
words  it  Is  the  real  Income,  calculated  after 
deducting  all  factors  concerning  price  varla- 
Uons.  Never  before  has  our  development 
attained  such  a  rhythm.  Once  having  sub- 
tracted from  this  increase  In  the  nation's 
gross  profits  what  is  needed  in  order  to  raise, 
for  a  still  better  future,  the  rate  of  our  In- 


vestments, in  order  to  pay  our  debts,  which 
were  heavy,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  gold  and  exchange  reaervea — and  taking 
into  account  our  population  growth — it  Is 
the  French  standard  of  living  which  benefits 
from  the  advance.  Indeed,  during  the  same 
period  the  standard  of  living  rose  by  21  per- 
cent, or  by  an  average  of  at  least  4  percent 
annually. 

Even,  tor  certain  categcnies  which,  up  to 
1958.  appeared  to  be  least  favored,  the  im- 
provement has  since  then  exceeded  these 
figures.  Thus,  this  year,  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  the  civil  service  and  public  enter- 
prises represent  an  average  increase  per  per- 
son of  4.6  percent  each  ywtf.  despite  the 
increaae  in  peraonnel — chiefly  thoae  of  the 
teaching  body.  Thus,  during  the  past  6 
years,  the  Income  of  our  farmers,  taking  Into 
account  the  decrease  in  their  number,  has 
Increased  by  an  average  per  person  of  roughly 
8  percent  armually.  while  their  acceas.  finally 
obtained,  to  the  free  market  of  the  Siiropean 
Econcxnlc  Community  can  open  Inroad  and 
new  prospects  to  their  production,  their 
sales  and  their  profits.  Thus  retirement 
benefits  for  the  aged  have  Increaaed  In  6 
years  by  at  least  26  percent  for  everyone  and 
by  46  percent  for  thoae  who  contributed  to 
social  ssCTuity,  not  Including  additional  al- 
lowances for  the  current  year.  Once  again, 
we  are  concerned  with  flgurea  expreaalng  the 
Increase  In  real  piirchaaing  power,  whatever 
the  price  rise  haa  been. 

As  regards  social  investments  which,  with- 
out directly  and  immediately  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  each  individual,  never- 
theless produce  a  general  improvement'  in 
living  condlUons  of  the  nation  aa  a  whole, 
and  also  in  lU  worth,  a  few  flgurea  make  It 
possible  to  indicate  the  Impetus  which  has 
been  given  to  them.  In  1068  we  constructed 
an  average  of  798  housing  units  each  day. 
This  year  we  are  bxUldlng  1,000.  In  6  years 
approprlaUons  for  public  health  increased 
by  57  percent,  for  sclentiflc  reeearch  by  100 
percent,  for  education  by  136  percent,  for 
youth  and  q>orta  by  139  percent. 

This  overall  development,  which  Is  unpre- 
cedented and  which.  In  the  long  run,  should 
beneflt  everyone,  must-be  pursued  and  wUl 
be  pursued.  This  must  Indeed  be  the  goal  of 
a  national  effort  even  larger,  even  more 
methodical  and  even  better  administered. 
But,  of  course,  it  Is  above  all  necessary  that 
what  the  NatKm  distributee  does  not  exceed 
what  it  earns.  Otherwise  there  woiUd  be  in- 
flation, no  matter  what  could  be  the  argu- 
ment or  pretense.  Doubtless,  infUUon.  when 
one  Indulges  in  It.  at  first  produces  artificial 
advantages.  But.  Just  as  a  prodigal,  after 
fieetlng  euphory,  sooner  or  later  finds  him- 
self a  prey  to  ruin  and  misfortune,  a  coimtry 
prey  to  InflaUon  condemns  itself  to  mone- 
tary, economic,  and  social  collapse  undergo- 
ing the  worst  upheavals.  That  Is  why  the 
duty  of  the  Government  authorltlea  is  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  the  Nation's 
real  expansion  and  successive  increases  al- 
lotted to  either  the  different  categories  or 
the  various  overall  transformations  required 
by  progress.  The  stabilization  plan — that  Is, 
all  the  measures  concerning  prices,  salaries! 

credit,  public  expenditures,   the  budget Is' 

therefore,  of  fundamenUl  Importance  for  all 
the  French,  precisely  for  the  reason  that  It 
counteracts  everywhere  the  spirit  of  facu- 
lty, regularizes  the  progress  of  each  individ- 
ual, and  rejects  any  outbidding. 

As  Is  always  the  case  when  the  general 
Interest  U  asserted,  the  individual  desires 
which  are  held  back  thereby  find  champions 
to  contradict  rule  and  reason.  For  exam- 
ple, there  Is  no  lack  of  objectors  to  exclaim: 
"By  wishing  to  contain  excess  expenditures, 
you're  slowing  up  activity  and.  on  the  excuse 
of  preventing  inflation,  provoking  receaslon." 
However.  If  it  appears  that  the  stabUlzatlon 
plan  Is  In  the  process  of  balancing  our  af- 
fairs, we  do  not  see  that  our  production,  our 
trade,  our  standard  of  living  Is  In  any  way 
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hnpertled  by  this.  But  they  most  certainly 
would  be  Imperiled  If  we  allowed  ourarivea 
to  go  ahead  and  spend  mere  tfaaQ  we  have. 
Particularly  aa  the  Suropean  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  la  gradually  becoming  eaaential  to 
our  proaperlty,  but  which  la  instituting  be- 
tween the  Six  a  atate  of  permanent  eom- 
petltlon.  could  not  long  Incorporate  a  French 
ecoBomy  whose  inflation  would  wreck  the 
balance  of  accounts,  trade,  and  payments. 

Nor  la  there  any  lack  of  elalmanta  to  say: 
"As  regards  the  poaitkm  of  the  working  eate- 
goriea.  this  one  or  that  one  haa  been  treated 
unfairly.  We  must  make  up  the  gap.  Too 
bad  tar  stablllsatlaB.'*  WeU.  doea  anyone 
believe  that  in  Inflation,  whatever  would  be 
done  could  be  worthwhile  and  lasting,  since 
the  day  wouM  Inevitably  come  when  every- 
thing would  faU  apart.  No.  If  excessive 
diaadvantagaa  really  do  exist,  we  must  of 
course  remedy  them.  But  that  should  be 
done  by  modifying,  where  neceaary.  the 
present  distribution  of  the  surplus  jrleld  at 
our  economy  and  not  by  creating  artlfldal 
surpluses  at  the  ezpenae  of  expansion,  the 
budgat,  and  the  eurrancy.  In  other  words, 
from  now  on  we  need  an  incomea  policy, 
comprising  a  whcrie  series  of  cohesive  meas- 
uree,  Incorporated  in  oiur  national  develop- 
ment plan,  but  certainly  not  hasty  and  dia- 
cordant  meaaiirea,  taken  in  flta  and  starts, 
for  each  branch  In  Ita  turn,  subject  to  ran- 
dom preasui'ee  or  fragmentary  contlngenclea. 
The  law  of  our  age  la  no  longer  the  perma- 
nent and  syatematic  striiggle  of  interesta. 
it  Is  the  organization  of  our  econc»nlc  and 
aoclal  aoUdartty. 

Finally,  there  la  no  lack  of  crltlca  to  say: 
'Xet  vm  give  up  endowing  onrsrives  with 
modem  defense  means,  that  Is  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  let  us  stop  helping  the  piogieaa  at 
the  peoi^e  in  the  world  who  aspire  to  our 
dvUisatlon.  In  this  way  we  could  roimd  off 
the  amounts  that  we  aUocate  to  State  em- 
ployees and  social  Inveetments."  Of  course, 
for  the  time,  we  would  find  a  cwtaln  aurplua 
there.  However,  one  would  only  have  to  look 
further  than  a  simplistic  demagogy  to  see 
how  the  consequences  ot  that  national  ahcm- 
don  would  soon  be  disastrous.  So  long  aa  the 
ambition  of  the  Soviets  and  the  nature  of 
their  regime  .brings  the  threat  of  a  terrible 
conflict  to  bear  on  the  free  world,  on  this  side 
anid  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Ftance 
la  in  danger  of  destruction  and  invasion 
without  having  any  certainty  that  her  Ameri- 
can alUea.  themaelvea  directly  expoaed  to 
death,  would  know  how  to  prevent  thla  for 
her.  For  France,  to  deny  herself  her  own 
means  of  deterring  the  adversary  from  a  pos- 
sible attack  on  her,  when  she  is  in  a  poaltloii 
to  have  these  means,  that  would  be  attract- 
ing ths  lightning  while  depriving  heraalf  of 
a  lightning  rod.  But  that  would  also  be 
relying  entirely  for  her  defenae  and,  thereby, 
her  existence  and,  flnally,  her  pcdicy,  (Hi  a 
foreign  protectorate  and  one  that  Is  uncer- 
tain anyway.  No.  We  are  worth  more  than 
tbati 

Aa  for  putting  an  end  to  the  friendly,  re- 
ciprocal and  planned  cooperation  that  we 
practice  with  r^ard  to  a  number  of  develop- 
ing states,  that  would  mean,  first,  moving 
away  from  them  and  leaving  our  place  to 
others.  That  would  lead  us  also  to  closing 
immense  fields  of  economic,  technical  and 
cultural  action  to  ouraelvea,  Instead  of  open- 
ing them  up  to  ourselves.  Last  but  not  least, 
that  would  be  tantamount  to  denying  the 
role  which  is  ours  as  regards  the  evolution 
which  Is  bringing  so  many  pec^les  of  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  develop  them- 
seLvea.  in  their  turn,  without  surrendering 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  hegemonies 
whloh  are  tending  to  share  the  wortd  so  long 
as  Western  Europe  la  not  able  or  doea  not 
have  the  will  to  organize  Itself  so  that  the 
balance  may  be  found.  Why  then  should 
France,  which  Is  surging  forward,  keep  her- 
self apart  troai  a  movement  which  springs  in 
great  meaaure  from  her  traditional  genius 


and  on  which  in  the  final  analyata  depend 
the  peace  and  ths  fats  of  Hm  worUir 

Women  and  men  of  Franoa,  wtMtbar  It  la 
our  domestic  progieas  or  oar  action  ahioad 
that  Is  at  Issue,  you  can  see  tbmit  tar  ua  tb» 
national  debate  cornea  bacdc  to  this  question.: 
"Should  Fraaee  be  Vraaemf  In  reply  we 
often  hear  the  glib  ^ipeal  for  letting  thlnga 
be,  for  dlapecstan  and  sgasaiHsnt.  whleta  waa 
ths  tppeal  in  tlmsa  of  decUns.  But  ths  na- 
tion, which  finds  within  itself  ths  aouroaa  of 
a  powerful  renewal  and  which  asea  Itaeif 
riaing  among  the  othera  has,  to  the  oontrsry, 
chosen  effort,  cohealon,  and  success. 

Viva  la  RApubUquet    Vive  la  France! 


Law  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF  CAUFOBirXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Thnrtday,  AprU  30, 1964 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  t<»nor- 
row  maita  the  seyenth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day. 

Law  Day  has  three  main  objectives: 
To  foster  a  deep«*  respect  for  law  by 
teaching  how  laws  serve  and  protect  all 
citizens,  to  encourage  re^Mnsible  citizen- 
ship by  denumstrating  that  tndividual 
rights  and  freedoms  involve  individual 
obllgationa.  and  to  emphasize  the  con- 
trast betwem  individual  liberty  under 
law  and  the  subordination  (rf  individual 
rights  under  communism  which  aa  the 
same  date  stages  its  traditional  May  Day 
demonstrations. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  this  year  is 
"Observe  the  Law:  Key  to  Order.  Justice, 
and  Freedom."  In  his  proclamation  is- 
sued for  Law  Day,  President  Johnson 
called  on  the  American  people  to  "re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  ideals  of 
equality  and  Justice  under  law  In  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  to  cultivate 
that  respect  for  law  that  is  so  vital  to 
the  danocratic  way  of  life." 

The  observance  of  Law  Day  has  special 
meaning  for  America  this  year  because 
we  are  engaged  In  a  great  national  strug- 
gle to  extend  the  rule  of  law  to  our 
Negro  citizens  who  have  l<xig  been  denied 
their  inalienable  rights.  For  more  than 
a  century,  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
equal  (^portunity  due  them  in  education, 
employment,  and  public  accommoda- 
iiona. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  Negro  citizens  the  right 
to  vote.  Yet  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  in  some  places  Negroes  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  solely  because  of 
their  race.  Our  democracy  cannot  t<^- 
erate  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  its  citizens.  Nor 
CEin  we  expect  them  to  contentedly  accept 
second-class  citizenship  status.  There 
can  be  no  order.  Justice,  and  freedom  in 
the  United  States  imtU  each  and  every 
citizen  can  exercise  his  constitutional 
rights  without  fear  of  force  or  the  threat 
(^reprisal. 

In  the  past  decade  the  executive  and 
Judicial  "branches  of  Government  have 
taken  effective  action  to  remedy  the  in- 
justices suffered  by  the  Negro  population. 


But  until  1963,  the  Congress  had  made 
only  a  tcAen  start  toward  redressing  the 
just  grievances  of  the  Negro  community. 
Now  the  House  has  passed  an  excellent 
civil  rights  bill  and  the  Senate  is  oxisid- 
ering  it.  This  legislation  is  not  the  com- 
plete solutloQ  to  our  racial  protdema.  but 
it  is  a  moderate,  constructive  step  which 
will  reduce  tensions  and  take  civil  rights 
disputes  out  of  the  streets  and  into  the 
courts,  where  they  can  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  law.  This  Is  the  American 
way. 

In  1964,  lawyers  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  fight  to 
gxuuantee  equal  justice  under  law  to  all 
Americans.  Due  to  their  training  and 
standing  in  their  communities,  lawyers 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  expUin  the  con- 
stitutional principles  aa  which  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  based  and  to  counter  the 
false  and  misleading  propaganda  which 
certain  individuals  and  groups  are 
spreading  about  this  legislation.  The 
Nation's  lawyers  should  make  themselves 
the  leaders  in  supporting  this  bill  and  In 
establishing  a  national  consensus  in  its 
favor. 

On  this  Law  Day.  let  all  lawyers  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  this  goal  By  such 
acti<xi  we  wfll  be  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  ftmdamental  princi- 
ples of  our  democratic  society.  There  is 
no  more  noUe  oi  worthwhile  undertak- 
ing for  our  profession. 


The  Federal  Profetsioiial  AstociatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Msw  JxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apra  30, 1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Professional  Association 
about  2  years  ago  in  November  held  its 
national  conference  here  in  Washington. 
It  was  presided  over  by  a  former  Member 
of  Congress  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, the  Honorable  Robert  Rams- 
peck.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ewan  Clague,  Director. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "The  BI£  Role  in  the 
Federal  Pay — CcHnparabllity  Process," 
and  Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  president  of 
American  University,  whose  subject  was 
"Contributions  of  Professionals  in  the 
Federal  Service."  The  last  speaker  was 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Federal 
Professional  Association,  Vincent  E.  Jay. 
who  spoke  on  the  topic,  "Issues  and 
Prospects."  Mr.  Ramspeck's  remarks  in 
introducing  Mr.  Jay,  together  with  Mr. 
Jay's  speech,  follow: 

The  man  was  not  performing.  What  were 
you  going  to  do  with  him?  The  Foreign  Sec- 
retary aald  to  me:  "Sir.  I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington; I  was  attached  to  the  Bmbaaay  staff 
in  your  dty.  But  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand la  that  we  have  no  pcovlsioa  in  tiie 
puMlo  service  for  the  release  of  an  employee 
for  any  retMon  whateoever.  We  cannot  re- 
lease people." 
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profeeslonals  working  together  can  make  a 
sign  til  cant  contribution.  Is  most  encourag- 
ing and  inqilrlng.  I  am  siue.  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  a  iMivllege  and  a  pleasure  to  addreu 
you  on  the  first  annlTcraary  of  the 
aseocUU<n. 

First.  I  want  to  proclaim,  loud  and  clear, 
that  the  Issuee  are  many  and  appear  differ- 
ent to  different  people.     However,  the  proe- 
P*cte  are  great.    In  my  humble  c^inlon.  no 
organlzatloQ  or  group  has  the  opportunities 
and    tremendous    potential    for    good    that 
exists    for    this    association.    For    the    first 
time  In  the  hlAtory  of  our  Nation,   career 
personnel  from  vastly  different  executive  and 
profeealonal  dlsclpUnee  and  fields  are  coming 
together  wtthln  the  framework  of  one  orga- 
nlzatl(m  to  identify  common  probleme  and 
develc^  mutually  beneficial  aoluUona  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.    The  importance  of 
this  development  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  association  has  grown  during  the  first 
srear  and  we  have  been  credited  with  some 
■olid     accompUshments.    Our     membovhlp 
has  doubled.     Some  intereeting  facte  about 
our  membership  are  that,  of  approximately 
000  members,  636  have  earned  their  bachelor 
degree,  170  have  masters,  and  93  their  doc- 
torates.   There   are  38  supergradee,   419   in 
gradee  between  13  and  IS.  and  139  in  gradea 
11  and  below.    A  quick  calculation  Indlcatee 
that  our  membership  Includee  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  supergrade  group.    If  we 
had  equal  support  from  potential  members 
in  grades  IS  and  below,  we  wotiid  now  have 
approximately  13.000  members. 

Now,  let  me  enumerate  the  major  issuee 
and  proepects  as  I  see  them.  They  are: 
(1)  The  organizing  ot  profeeslonals  in  the 
Federal  service,  (3)  the  great  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  their  problems,  needs,  *n<t  aspi- 
rations, (8)  self-regulatory  reeponBlbUltlee, 
(4)  the  reUtlonship  of  the  Federal  Profes- 
sional Association  to  existing  professional 
aeeoclaUons  and  socletiee.  Each  of  these  is- 
suee Is  of  Interest  to  you,  and  any  one  of 
them  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  at  least  a 
1-day  seminar.  Because  of  the  time  factor 
I  plan  barely  to  identify  these  issues  and 
discuss  the  Impact  they  have  or  will  have  on 
oxir  Nation  and  oiuvelves. 

The  first  issue,  the  organizing  of  profes- 
sionals, consists  of  several  parts.  One  Is 
self-examination  and  analysts.  Dr.  Charles 
8.  Hyneman.  distinguished  service  professor 
of  government  at  Inrttana  University  and 
1961-43  president  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  In  the  preface  to  his  new 
and  Important  book,  "The  Supreme  Court  on 
Trial,"  states: 

"Our  time  U  a  time  of  national  self -criti- 
cism. The  American  people  are  engaged  in 
a  severe  examtnatlcm  of  their  basic  commit- 
ments, their  way  of  life,  the  direction  thev 
appear  to  be  going." 

I  concur  and  submit  that  career  executives 
and  professionals  in  the  Federal  service  must 
participate  in,  and  contribute  to,  this  exami- 
nation.   Only  through  a  single.  Government- 
wide  organlzaUon:  designed  exclusively   for 
career  executives  and  professionals,  can  we 
democratically  undertake,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner,  such   an   examination.     Obviously    we 
cannot  identify  for  siu*,  without  such  an 
examination,  what  the  problems,  needs,  and 
desires  of  professionals  In  the  Federal  service 
are.    As  we  continue  to  default,  our  situa- 
tion becomes  more  chaotic  and  disastrous  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Nation  and  ourselves 
as  individuals. 

.^"*°°°**  P*^*  *°  ^«  organization  of  pro- 
fMBlonals  Is  the  attitude  of  professionals 
themselves  toward  supporting  and  partici- 
pating in  such  an  effort.  First  things  should 
come  first.  However,  to  what  extent  are  pro- 
fessionals Willing  and  able  to  support  an 
■cposs-the-board  organiaation  of  their  own? 
Professionals,  generally,  are  unbelievably 
husy  and  harassed.  Sacrifices  of  time,  en- 
ergy, and  money  are  necessary  If  we  are  to 
have  a   first-class  organization,  capable   of 
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undertaking  the  myriad  taaks  that  demand 
attention.  The  essentials  of  an  action  orga- 
nization are  money,  participation,  and  more 
money.  AU  of  the  other  Issuee  depend  pri- 
marily on  decisions  that  are  made  on  this 
issue— the  degree  of  siq>port  to  be  given  to 
the  organization  representing  us. 

We  are  Ute  in  getting  started.  The  Pro- 
fessional Institute  of  the  Public  Service  of 
Canada  was  organized  in  1930.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  profesBlcmaU  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice of  Canada  support  and  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  the  PIPSC.  in  addition  to  their 
participation  in  the  activities  of  their  pro- 
feMlonal  societies.  theU-  civic  organizations 
F^  s,  etc.     We  can  no  lonegr  afford  to  do 

The  point  was  well  made  reoenUy  by  Rich- 
ard  L.  KenyMi,  editor  of  tha  Ohamloal  & 
Kn^neering  News,  whan  he  referred  to  the 
^wlng  aflluence  and  prestige  of  science  and 
t«5hnology  and  dted  the  tendency  that  scien- 
ttou  and  other  professionals  have  to  hold 
toemselvee  alo<rf  from  activities  outside  of 
their  Immediate  work  interesu.  Mr.  Kenyon 
properly  urges  professionals  to  reorganize 
their  responsibility  and  become  involved  in 
the  professional  and  other  problems  sur- 
rounding them. 

Another  part  of  the  organizing  issue  U  the 
matter  of  conflict  of  interest.    ParsonaUy   r 
can  see  no  reason  for  this  point  to  be  raised 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  membership  in  the 
assocUtion.    Because  the  organization  Is  de- 
signed exclusively  for  executives  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  FMeral  servloe.  you  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  It  career  adminUtrators     Also 
because  the  assocUticm  does  not  and  will  not 
operate  a  labor  union  of  grlevanoa  procedure 
oonfUcts   with  management   (In   many  in- 
stancee  its  own  members)  shoukl  not  occur 
Due  to  the  grassroots,  democratic  decision- 
making process  within  the  organization,  it 
can  be  safely  predicted  that  positions  on  to- 
sues  will  result  from  majority  votes  east  by 
managers    and   profeeslonals    alike   after    a 
thorough  review  and  understanding  of  the 
facta.    The  primary  function  of  the  organiza- 
tion In  this  regard  U  to  obtain  the  f  acU  and 
reveal  the  true  situation.    Thordugh  investi- 
gation, research,  and  oonaultotion  with  all 
interested  parties  will  precede  any  position 

A  fourth  part  of  this  Issue  of  organizing  Is 
recognition.    Executive  Order  No.  10068  pro- 
vides specifically  for  professionals  to  form 
their  own  organizations.    However,  it  U  not 
clear  as  to  their  status  after  they  organize 
Are  they  to  l>e  considered  and  treated  as  labor 
unions?     Will  they  be  entitled  to  anMy  for 
automatic  deduction  of  duea.  or  U  this  re- 
served bo  labor  imions?    Must  they  seek  a 
oertaJn  form  ot  recognition  as  provided  in 
10068  In  ordw  to  be  heard?    Because  we  do 
not    Intend   to   represent   individual   griev- 
ances, we  should  be  able  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives outside  the  framework  of  Executive 
^er  No.  10088,  and  I  have  so  recommended 
Of   course,   there  are  a  lot  (tf  unanswered 
questions  ahead.     However,  we  must  grow 
considerably  before  we  can  face  s<Mne  of  theee 
questions.    One  question  of  Immediate  con- 
cern is  whether  we  are  to  be  denied  bulletin- 
board  space  and  similar  prlvUeges  if  we  do 
not  apply  for  some  form  of  recognition?    I 
would  certainly  hope  not.    This  entire  area, 
like  so  many  others,  needs  thorough  study 
and  consideration.     We  must  remember   in 
connection    with    this    Issue,    that    we  'are 
Judged  by  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  It. 

Issue  No.  3  deals  with  the  great  deartii 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  problems,  needs 
and  aepU^tlons  of  ezecutivee  and  profes- 
sionals. Again,  there  are  several  parte.  One 
U  communications.  As  specializations  oocxir 
they  develop  a  new  or  modified  Unguage' 
generally  unknown  and  misunderstood  out- 
side the  speciality.  The  number  of  lan- 
guages and  modlflcatioos  at  this  point  must 
be  quite  numerous.  We  desperately  need 
to  investigate  thU  proWem  area  and  eatab- 
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llsh  a  channel  of  communications  between 
all  executives  and  profeeslonals.  We  urgently 
need  to  know  more  about  the  problems, 
needs,  and  aspirations  of  our  associates  in 
aU  professions.  Now  some  profeeslonals 
openly  exhibit  contempt  and  ridicule  of  their 
aaeoclates  in  pctfullel,  but  different,  protem- 
slons.  "nie  prevalence  of  such  conduct  is 
disruptive,  degrading,  and  demoralizing. 
Oondltlons  such  as  this  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  Federal  service.  Truck  drivers  have 
more  concern  and  loyalty  for  each  other  than 
do  some  profeeslonals  in  the  Federal  service. 

Anottoer  part  of  this  issue  of  knowledge 
Is  the  intricate  and  sensitive  area  of  Intra- 
organlzatkmal  (within  Federal  agency)  rela- 
tionahlps.  What  are  the  relationships,  tot 
instance,  between  executives  and  profes- 
sionals and  what  should  they  be?  Have  pro- 
fessionals defaulted  on  their  management  re- 
sponsibilities, or  have  administrative  types 
usurped  professional  prerogativee?  Here  Lb 
another  area  that  requlree  a  great  deal  of 
on-the-job  factfinding,  analjrsls,  and  con- 
sideration. However,  I  feel  sure  that  proper 
attention  to  this  problem  ooiild  produce  some 
guidelines  and  genuine  \inderstandlng  that 
would  be  mvaluable,  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  running  ocdd 
war  that  exists  between  many  executives  and 
professionals. 

This  leads  me  into  the  third  Issue:  self- 
regulatory  reeponsibilities.  Of  ooxirse,  the 
Oongreas,  the  Civil  Servloe  Commission,  and 
the  various  adminlsti^tions  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  promulgating  laws,  regulations, 
and  instructions,  but  how  about  developing 
some  for  ourselves?  We  are  certainly  of  age 
and  are  cs^jable  of  identifying  and  imple- 
menting rules  of  ooDduct  and  prooediire.  It 
will  be  a  great  day,  indeed,  when  the  Asso- 
clatk>n  can  appear  as  "a  friend  of  the  court" 
in  appropriate  cases  and  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  presentation  of  facts.  One  of 
the  moat  Important  aspects  of  Improving  the 
image  of  the  Federal  service,  aside  from  ocr- 
recting  misoonoeptlone,  is  to  warrant  a  good 
opinion.  This  is  a  matter  of  identifying  and 
agreeing  on  certain  aapeots  of  conduct  and 
promoting  them  "within  the  family." 

Ezemitives  and  professionals  should  wet- 
oooM  a  democratic  prooedure  whereby  their 
problems,  needs,  and  aspirations  can  be  prop- 
erly and  thoroughly  considered  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner.  Just  as  various  buslneeees 
and  other  activities  in  private  enterprise  are 
self-regulatory,  we  executives  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  Federal  service  ought  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  self-regulation.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  mature  and  move  in  the 
direction  of  optimum  service  to  our  Nation 
and  ourselves.  This  vast  srea  of  important 
sublssues  includes  the  comparabillty-of-pay 
principle,  a  separate  daaslfioatlon  and  pay 
schedule  for  executives  and  professionals, 
efflciency  evaluation,  the  broad  range  of  eth- 
ical practices,  etc. 

The  next  and  final  Issue  Is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Association  to  existing  profes- 
sional associations  and  societies.  Again,  I 
can  barely  discuss  this  brlefiy.  However,  it 
is  Important  that  this  relationship  be  con- 
sidered. The  FPA  la  an  individual  mem- 
bership organization.  It  was  deliberately  set 
up  In  this  fashion  on  the  strong  and  over- 
whelming advice  of  numy  experts  in  orga- 
nization who  felt  that  a  federaticm  struc- 
ture would  become  unwieldy  and  unwork- 
able. Also,  a  federation  could  not  accommo- 
date the  nuuiy  executives  and  professionals 
who  have  no  existing  professional  organlza- 
Uon ties.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  Join 
and  participate  in  such  organizations.  In 
addition,  l>ecause  so  many  existing  orga- 
nizations have  a  very  low  dues  structure,  we 
would  Immediately  have  the  huge  problem 
of  financing.  Therefore,  after  much  de- 
liberation, the  individual  membership  struc- 
ture was  approved,  but  with  the  specific 
provision  for  affiliation.  In  considering  this, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  numerous  and 
varied    kinds   of   existing   organizations. 


Dr.  O.  Glenn  Stahl  did  some  research 
which  uncovered  well  over  50  major  "pro- 
fessional organizations  with  predomlnantiy 
or  entirely  Federal  membership."  The  ap- 
proximate aggregate  membership  of  this 
group  of  organizations  is  nearly  300.000/  In 
addition,  there  are  many  more  slnc^e-in- 
stallation,  single-occupations,  and  single- 
agency  organizations.  The  very  minimal  dues 
that  most  of  these  organizations  have  pre- 
clude an  effective  program,  particularly  at 
the  national  level  and  before  the  Congress. 
Very  few  have  strictiy  enforced  membership 
criteria.  Some  attempt  to  represent  their 
members  In  grievances,  are  recognized  under 
Executive  Order  10988,  and  are  thus  oper- 
ating, in  effect,  much  like  labor  unions. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  and  they  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  each  other.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  moet  of  their  mem- 
bers are  struggling  with  problems,  needs,  and 
aspirations  common  to  all  professionals. 

The  organizational  problem  here  is  how  to 
harness  their  tremendous  abilities  and  re- 
sourcefulness, get  them  to  increase  their  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  overall  cause,  and 
bring  them  together  under  the  \mibrella  of 
a  Government-wide  organization  without  im- 
pairing. In  any  way,  their  autonomy  of  opera- 
tion and  sovereignty  with  regard  to  their 
particular  professional  Interests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  the  FPA. 
It  will  take  time,  effort,  and  patience  as 
mutually  beneficial  agreements  are  developed 
and  ratified.  It  will  take  time  for  existing 
organizations  to  observe  and  become  con- 
fident of  the  ability  of  the  FPA  to  do  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
and  still  to  permit  them  full  authority  with- 
in their  own  installations,  agencies,  and  pro- 
fessions. Such  autonomy  and  sovereignty 
now  exists  for  FPA  chapters  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  note  here  that  one  of  our 
officers.  Harold  A.  Stone,  has  broken  Im. 
portant  ground  with  one  large  organiza- 
tion, in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment on  objectives;  on  procedures  to  be 
followed  Jointiy  in  taking  positions  on  Is- 
sues; cm  a  plan  for  making  a  position  state- 
ment to  the  Congress,  other  bodies  and  of- 
ficials, and  the  general  public;  and  on  the 
nvunl>er  of  members  of  each  organization 
supporting  the  position.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Stone  has  sought  to  arrange  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  liaison  officer  In  each  organiza- 
tion with  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  liaison 
officer. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  In  this 
area,  but  the  foregoing  report  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  basic  problems  Involved  and 
how  we  are  trying  to  cope  with  them.  I 
believe  the  FPA  can  and  will  strengthen  ex- 
isting professional  associations  by  helping 
them  attract  and  retain  members,  by  doing 
those  things  for  them  that  they  are  xinable 
to  do  for  themselves  and  thus  freeing  their 
time  and  effort  for  activities  directiy  related 
to  their  particular  professional  interests, 
and  by  the  f>osslblllty  of  reducing  costs 
through  the  use  of  common  facilities  and 
the  merging  of  certain  routine  office  opera- 
tions and  services.  The  prospects  are 
tremendous. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  the  founding 
committee  that  met  for  3  years  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.  During  1069,  I  have 
served  as  the  first  president.  Now  I  want 
to  say  1;hat  I  warmly  welcome  Greg  Hart- 
mann,  .who  will  sucoeed  me  In  January  as 
president.  We  and^the  Nation  are  particu- 
larly fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Hartmann  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
officer  of  the  association.  He  has  many 
achievements  to  his  credit  and  has  received 
high  recognition,  Including  the  1963  Civil 
Service  League  Award,  for  his  significant 
contributions.  In  addition,  he  Is  totally 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  a  career  pro- 


fessional service  of  the  highest  order.  I 
know  he  will  lead  us  to  great  achievements 
as  FPA  makes  its  impact  on  the  national 
scene.  AU  of  us  must  efwe  off  to  some  ex- 
tent on  other  ■  time-consuming  considera- 
tions and  eonunltments  to  give  Greg  our 
wholehearted  and   full  support. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  difficult  and  the 
problems  tough,  but  nothing  exists  nor  will 
arise  that  we  cannot  overcome  together. 
Greg  and  his  fine  slate  of  officers  will  need 
all  the  support  we  can  give  them  in  terms 
of  time,  eBoTt,  and  money.  Because  they 
are  doing  the  Job  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  us,  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  back 
them  up,  all  the  way. 

My  tenure  In  office  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  heard  recenUy,  told  by  Joe  Robertson, 
Aselstant  Secretary  for  AdmlnLstration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  seems  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  regulations  restrict- 
ing registration  In  the  Kentucky  Derby  to 
horses,  a  Louisville  man  surreptitiously  en- 
tered a  donkey.  Upon  discovering  the  fact, 
friends  pleaded  with  him  in  vain  to  with- 
draw his  entry.  Local  business  leaders  tried 
to  prevail  on  him  to  take  the  donkey  out  of 
the  race.  Finally,  a  select  conunittee  repre- 
senting the  Derby  called  on  him  and  pointed 
out  that  the  donkej^  could  not  possibly  win 
the  race  and  the  Derby  would  be  subject  to 
ridlcvile.  However,  he  stuck  to  his  guns.  In 
explaining  his  action,  he  said  he  knew  that 
this  donkey  would  not  win  the  race,  but 
added,  "Look  at  the  benefit  he  will  get  from 
the  association." 

The  benefit  that  I  have  received  from  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  working  with  Greg 
Hartmann,  Harold  Stone,  Charlie  Burhead, 
Lew  McCann,  Bob  Ramspeck,  the  various 
chairmen  of  working  conunittaes,  and  the 
many  others  In  the  association.  Is  immeas- 
urable and  will  live  with  me  forever.  So 
many  have  put  so  much  into  the  association 
that  I  know  it  will  grow  and  succeed  in 
assxulng  our  Nation  the  best  Government 
career  service  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
afford  less,  particularly  during  such  critical 
times.     [Applause.] 


New  Era  of  Statesmanship  Demanded  of 
Negro  Heads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  scAsaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  leadership  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  one  which  has  been  a  source 
of  growing  concern  to  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  problem  of  guaran- 
teeing equality  for  all  American  citizens. 
Recently  a  fine  article  on  this  aspect  of 
the  struggle  for  equality  app>eared  in  the 
Jewish  Times  in  the  State  of  Affairs  col- 
umn written  by  Emanuel  Goldberg.  Mr. 
Goldberg  praises  the  statesmeoiship  ex- 
hibited by  the  vast  majority  of  civil 
rights  leaders  and  calls  for  continued  ef- 
forts to  achieve  human  dignity.  I  insert 
his  article  in  the  Record: 
New  Eka  or  Statsbmanship  Dkmandkd  op 
NegboHsads 

Utterly  inevitable  is  the  awakening  of 
statesmanship  in  the  ranks  of  |>resent-day. 
responsible  Negro  leadership. 

That  ts  the  forest  view  of  the  broiling  dvU 
rights  controversy  miiat  event\ially  assert  it- 
self if  our  shaken  Nation  is  to  stand  united 
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had  loverad  the  boom 

w^beCorethei 

Theevordof : 


On  smlsslon 


nuoved  and  frittered  away.  In- 
a  Pyxrhle  vlotory  was  probably  gained 
wltti  a  tsmporary  home  going  to  a  fine  State 
Department  Megr»  employee  but  no  broader 
base  for  good  win  and  further  educational 
sroaUm  achieved  in  the  township. 

The  mere  thought  of  a  series  of  wUdly  ir- 
rvttenal.  local  Negro  protests  across  America 
Is  frightening.  Obviously,  the  Negro  orga- 
nlaatloQa  have  gobe  of  fence-mending  and 
basic  bread-and-butter  public  relations  to 
aooompllsh  before  the  American  white  p<^u- 
Isce  Is  moved  from  inertia  or  mleunderstand- 
Ing  to  solid  support  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Inddentally,  It  is  imperative  that  white 
leadership  elements — beyond  the  clergy,  edu- 
cators, and  some  public  officials — give  power- 
ful support  to  King.  Wllkins,  Young,  when 
ttie  crucial  cards  are  played  by  these  able 
men.  for  without  pluralistic  white  help  at  the 
right  time,  the  gong  clange  on  stage  for  the 
Black  Ifualims.  the  Ifaloolm  X's,  and  that 
kind.  Then,  presumably  no  household  will 
be  safe. 

Even  Woodrow  Wilson's  hixbcx\c  brand  of 
Idealism  ran  far  ahead  of  his  own  people. 
The  statesmen  in  Negro  ranks,  with  Ood  In 
their  Iveasts,  must  now  somehow  find  a 
pathway  for  the  erring  white  people  to  follow. 


More  Oppotitioa  to  the  Prayer 
AmeBihieBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  mes- 
sage published  In  the  May  1964  edition 
of  the  New  Age  magazine,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Supreme  Council  33d 
Degree  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Free  Masonry,  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion, Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
Luther  A.  Smith  has  called  upon  the 
members  of  this  great  fraternal  orga- 
nization to  oppose  the  amending  of  the 
first  amendment  to  permit  prayers  in 
pvdolic  schools. 

It  is  a  call  in  which  I  heartily  concur. 

The  sovereign  grand  commander's 
message  follows: 

9rop,  Look,  and  Listen 

Rumblings  from  Oapltol  Hill  Indicate 
there  is  some  life  left  in  the  movement  Start- 
ed many  months  ago  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Oonstltutlon 
which  would  tuulertake  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  cases. 

Our  New  Age  readers  and  others  interested 
in  preserving  religious  freedom  and  separa- 
tion of  chxirch  and  state  should  take  note 
of  this  new  agitation.  The  success  of  this 
movement  would  be  dlsastrovis  to  the  reli- 
gious harmony  in  the  United  States  enjoyed 
by  our  people  for  nearly  two  centurlee  be- 
cause of  the  famous  17- word  sentence  which 
the  Poimdlng  Pathers  put  Into  the  first 
amendment:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  above  that  no  governmental  agency 
may  formulate  prayers  or  religious  exercises 
and  require  them  to  be  used  In  the  public 
schools  because  to  do  so  would  violate  the 
above  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  is  pro- 


poeed  in  the  Congress  is  to  change  the  law 
BO  that  State  governments  may  have  the 
power  to  set  up  religious  establishments  and 
teach  religlo\js  practices  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  question  will  Inunediat^y  arise  as  to 
which  of  the  more  than  aoo  different  reli- 
gions wUl  be  taught.  Since  nothlikg  arouses 
the  ire  of  people  more  than  religious  con- 
troversy, will  It  not  be  a  distinct  disservice 
to  our  schools  and  children  to  make  the 
schoolrooms  arenas  for  such  squabbles?  It 
will  be  a  big  step  backward  toward  the  days 
of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution. 
Our  public  schools  are  seciilar  institutions 
dedicated  to  teaching  academic  subjects  such 
as  mathematics,  geography,  the  languages, 
history,  etc.  During  school  hours  let  noth- 
ing Interfere  with  or  hamper  the  success 
of  this  great  educational  process. 

If  the  parents  In  the  homss  and  the  minis- 
ters and  laymen  in  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  cannot  teach  children  such  religious 
and  spiritual  subjects  as  they  may  need,  we 
are  really  in  a  bad  way  and  have  been  derelict 
in  discharging  the  respcmslbUity  repoeed  In 
us  by  the  founders  when  they  Implicitly  said 
that  religion  Is  a  matter  within  the  exclxislve 
jurisdiction  of  the  people  and  with  which 
the  Oovemment  Is  prohibited  to  have  any- 
thing to  do.  Public  schools  are  agencies  of 
the  government. 

The  very  integrity  and  usefulnees  of  the 
public  schools  are  involved  In  this  question. 
If  the  teachers  are  to  be  called  upon  to  teach 
religion  and  religious  practices  as  an  official 
pcu>t  of  the  curriculum,  a  little  reflection 
upon  hiunan  nature  and  experience  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  would  be  con- 
fusion, disharmony,  controversy,  and  distrac- 
tion among  the  children  and  their  parents — 
all  to  the  injiuy  of  the  educational  character 
of  the  schools  and  their  social  peace  and 
harmony. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the  New 
Age  and  aU  friends  of  the  public  schools 
wUl  see  the  dangers  involved  la  tampering 
with  the  constitutional  safeguards  estab- 
lished by  the  Founding  Fathers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  religious  liberty  la  theee  -eehoola. 
The  only  safe  way  to  do  It  Is  to  rely  on  our- 
selves, our  homes.  Sunday  schools,  and 
churches  to  teach  religion  and  religious  prac- 
tices to  our  chUdren  and  to  deny  all  govern- 
mental agencies  any  and  all  poww  to  dis- 
charge that  duty  for  us.  That  Is  the  law  of 
the  land  now.  If  we  wish  It  to  remain  so,  a 
message  to  our  Senators  and  Oongreesmen 
will  help.  Just  say,  "I  hope  you  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  amend  the  reli- 
gious establishment  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. " 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Lxrraxa  A.  SicrrH. 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander. 

Mat  1964. 


Tlie  Repnbfiaui  CoditioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  nonnTLVAMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  Yale  Unirerslty  last  weekend 
to  receive  the  Law  School  Association's 
Citation  of  Merit  Award,  Pennsylvania's 
Gov.  William  Scranton  waited  and  waited 
for  other  luncheon  speakers  to  finish. 
When  he  was  finally  introduced,  Scran- 
ton remarked  that  he  had  intended  to 
give  "a  long  and  rather  tedious  political 
speech,"  but  that  there  was  no  time  now. 
So  he  scrapped  his  prepared  text  and 
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spcdce  briefly  off  the  cuft  on  the  need  for 
a  vigorous  (Hwositlon  party.  What  bis 
audience  missed  was  one  of  the  most 
sense-making  Republican  speeches  In  a 
long  while. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcokd,  I  include  the  following 
excerpts: 

[From  Time  magazine.  May  1, 1964] 
Thx  Rxpublicam  CoAunoN 

We  have  not  had  major  political  change,  or 
even  much  evolution.  In  the  United  States 
siiuje  the  flzet  100  days  of  Franklin  Rooee- 
velt.  Americans  may  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  New  Deal,  but  they  can  agree  that  It 
changed  our  politics.  It  produced  a  new 
concept  of  the  uses  of  power  in  American 
poUtics  and  government.  It  took  the  Oeauy- 
cratic  Party  out  of  the  minority  position  It 
had  filled  for  a  century,  and  It  cast  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  role  of  America's  opposition 
party. 

COLUDXIVG    rOBCXS 

To  see  how  Uttle  political  change  there  has 
been  since  that  time,  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  antlpoverty  program  which  has 
been  propoeed  by  the  preeent  administration. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  that  campaign 
will  be  debated  in  the  months  ahead,  but  it  Is 
an  accurate  and  entirely  nonpartisan  obser- 
vation to  note  that  there  Is  very  little  la  It 
that  Is  new.  It  Is  based  almost  entirely  on 
inopoeals  first  made  30  years  ago  In  the  New 
Deal  era. 

The  forces  which  have  combined  to  become 
the  Democratic  Party  are  fcnves  which  by 
their  very  nature  collide.  It  Is  a  party  of 
dreams  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  reaction  on 
the  other.  Tixe  party  when  it  dreams  has 
noble  thoughts  of  shining  cities,  equal  oi^xv- 
tunlties,  and  social  progress.  The  party  when 
It  governs  Is  hamstrung  by  Its  reactionaries, 
who  smash  the  dreams  into  tiny,  unrecogniz- 
able pieces.  The  present  majority  pfu-ty  has 
failed  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  to  Ameri- 
can society  because  half  of  the  party  refuses 
to  practice  what  the  other  half  preaches. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
a  marriage  of  convenience,  while  the  Repub- 
lican Party  comes  cloeer  to  being  a  marriage 
of  conunon  Interest.  Despite  this  intrinsic 
unity,  the  Republican  Party  frequentiy  has 
managed  to  present  itself  as  an  organization 
split  by  a  conservative-liberal  animosity. 
The  first  step  to  tmlty  Is  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  understand  clearly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  it  In  the  pftst  30  years. 

NXGATIVX   rOICX 

With  the  election  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  It 
was  thrown  into  the  minority  position.  The 
majority  party  sets  Its  sights  on  a  national 
problem.  The  liberal  and  the<»retical  wing 
of  that  party  proposes  a  solution.  The  other 
v/lng  of  the  party  opposes  It.  The  majority 
party  then  goes  into  its  customary  deadlock, 
unable  to  raise  enough  votes  to  pass  Its  own 
program. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republican  Party,  unable 
under  our  present  system  to  speak  effectively 
with  one  voice,  allows  Itself  to  appear  to  be 
split  Into  parts.  The  larger  segment  of  Its 
voting  strength  recognizes,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  that  the  Democratic  soluticm  to  the 
problem  inevitably  involves  another  Increase 
in  power  for  the  Central  Government.  On 
those  grounds,  they  oppose  It.  The  smaller 
part  of  the  Republican  Party,  because  It  puts 
predominant  stress  on  solving  the  problem, 
swallows  reservations  about  the  Increase  In 
centralism  and  determines  to  support  the 
solution  offered  by  the  Democrats,  or  some 
version  of  It. 

Then  what  happens?  If  the  measure 
passes,  the  Democrats  get  credit  for  it.  If 
the  measiire  falls,  the  Republicans  get 
blamed  because  they  have  been  part  of  the 
so-called  conservative  coalition.  In  either 
case,  the  Republicans  get  a  llttie  bit  angrier 
with  each  other,  and  the  American  public 


get*  a  Uttle  dearor  Imags  of  the  minority 
party  as  a  negative  force  In  our  national  life. 

Per  SO  years,  the  Republican  Party  has 
made  life  easy  for  Its  opposition.  For  80 
years.  It  has  managed  to  look  negative.  For 
30  years.  Republicans  have  tdegraphed  every 
punch  they've  thrown.  AU  of  that  can 
change.  RepubUcans  should  form  a  new 
coaUtlon — ^wlth  themselves. 
voBinvB  loacB 

How  much  better  it  would  be  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  implement  a  legislative 
program  that  recognized  that  thou^  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  tax  resourcee, 
the  State  governments  are  often  far  more 
capable  of  using  the  money  efficiently  and 
effectively.  The  Republican  Party,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  ought  to  embrace  a 
program  whereby  the  Federal  Congress  out- 
lines in  broad  terms  a  national  goal  in  meet- 
ing a  national  domestic  i^oblem,  appropri- 
ates the  money  to  meet  It.  but  gives  maxi- 
mum authority  for  implementation  to  a 
strong,  effective  State  government. 

Such  a  policy,  I  am  convinced,  could  be 
the  first  step  toward  waging  a  new  political 
change.  It  would  give  the  Republican  Party 
Its  best  chance  of  regaining  the  political 
majority  because:  (1)  its  potential  of  solving 
a  problem  without  handing  over  excessive 
authority  to  the  central  Oovemment  is  some- 
thing the  vast  majority  of  RepubUcans  would 
embrace;  (2)  the  RepubUcan  Party  would 
then  be  clearly  positive  In  Its  approach;  (3) 
such  an  approach  Is  the  pragmatic  vray  of 
actually  getting  this  country  moving. 

In  enunciating  this  poUtical  phUosophy, 
we  must  make  It  clear  what  delineation  there 
Lb  between  national  needs  that  can  be  met 
through  Implementation  of  State  govern- 
ments and  thoee  which  are  clearly  and  most 
effectively  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  latter  category  are,  obvi- 
ously, foreign  policy  and  our  national  de- 
fense. Given  an  opportunity  and  the  neces- 
sary financial  reeources,  the  States  can  solve 
many  of  our  domestic  problems,  in  the  field 
of  urban  renewal  and  hoxising,  education, 
unemployment,  and  other  domestic  chal- 
lenges. 

If  the  Republican  Party  recognizes  this 
and  works  effectively  for  it,  It  can  meet  the 
basic  governmental  challenge  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  country. 


Railroad  Strike  Threat  Vanishes 


dispute,  and  I  would  can  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  by  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-Item,  the  afternoon  news- 
paper published  in  my  home  city  by  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co.  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  States- 
Item's  editor,  Carl  Corbin,  and  his 
assistants  for  this  conslstoitly  fine 
editorial  writing,  of  which  the  editorial 
below  is  a  good  example.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 
The  editorial  of  April  24, 1964,  follows: 
RAnJU)AO  Stkikx  Thskat  Vahishoi 

with  settlement  of  the  prospective  na- 
tional train  strike,  collective  bargaining 
shows  sign  of  becoming  pink  cheeked  and 
robxist  again. 

Yet  before  President  Johnson  worked  his 
miracle,  Americans  found  It  easy  to  say  that 
the  death  rattle  was  in  collective  bargaining's 
throat. 

After  all,  hadnt  6  years  of  bargaining  be- 
tween raU  lines  and  their  workers  been  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  shrlU  words  and  a  per- 
vading feeling  of  frustration? 

If  such  a  clash  of  the  Irresistible  and  the 
Immovable  Is  capably  of  solution  reqxiiring 
neither  federally  imposed  compulsory  arbi- 
tration nor  nationalization  of  railroads,  then 
there  must  be  hope  that-other  potentially  bad 
situations  on  the  industrial  horizon  will 
brighten. 

For  one,  there's  the  opening  of  contract 
talks  this  summer  In  the  automobile  lnd\is- 
try,  frequentiy  regarded  as  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic beUwether.  Walter  Reuther,  head  of 
United  Auto  Workers,  let  it  be  known  weeks 
ago  his  tmion  would  seek  Increases  higher 
than  the  growth  rate  of  the  Industry. 

There  can  be  no  detraction  from  President 
Johnson's  Important  role  In  effecting  the  rail 
settlement.  Without  brandishing  a  legisla- 
tive club,  he  brought  the  poles-apart  bar- 
gainers together  with  remarkable  persuasive- 
ness. 

It  was  this  quality  In  Mr.  Johnson  when 
he  was  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  that 
set  the  background  for  many  legislative  ac- 
complishments. And  in  the  White  House  it 
still  serves  him  weU. 

A  railroad  strike  could  have  turned  the 
cotmtry's  iinprecedented  prosperity  into  a 
grim  reversal.  Now  that  prospect  has  dis- 
sipated and  the  interest  of  public,  manage- 
ment, and  union  has  been  served. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISUXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30, 1964 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  share  my 
genuine  relief  that  the  threatened  na- 
tional, railway  strike  was  averted 
through  the  collective-bargaining  pro- 
cess. There  is  ho  doubt  that  our  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson,  worked  a  miracle 
to  bring  labor  and  management  together 
In  such  a  gentle,  yet  persuasive  manner 
that  their  leaders,  after  5  abortive  years, 
were  able  to  draw  lines  of  agreement  to 
end  their  long  dispute.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  coimtry  are 
indebted  to  the  President  for  this 
splendid  achievement,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  colleagues  Join  with  me  in 
rendering  to  him  a  hearty  salute. 

President  Johnson  has  received  great 
praise  across  our  land  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  about  the  end  of  this  5-year 


Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23, 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  a  profound  sadness 
and  a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  of  Illinois.  His  passing  will  be 
a  great  loss,  not  only  to  his  beloved  State 
but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

He  was  a  wonderful  friend,  and  I  shall 
always  remember  the  many  happy  occa- 
sions I  was  privileged  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany. Tom  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ai^ropriatlons  of 
which  I  am  presently  chairman,  and  in 
the  year  1947  the  distinguished  gentle- 
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[Mr.   Oabt],   Tom 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAtlTE  B.  FASCEU 


IN  THE  HOUSI 


4'  noaxM 
OF  EtXPRSSENTATTVES 


ThMTidt  y,  April  30, 1964 


Mr.FASCELL 


Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 


at  this  time  w<»  are  pMyileged  to  pay 
tribate  to  PdUtit  OoostltutlMi  Day.  May 
3.  1791,  was  a  { reat  day  for  the  Polish 
people.  It  remi  ins  as  a  shining  symb(d 
of  their  centuile  i-old  struggle  for  llb«ty, 
and  historically  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  noblest  landmarks  in  the  universal 
movement  towtrd  national  self-deter- 
mination and  po  itical  democracy. 

After  years  of  struggle.  Polish  patriots 
managed  to  prev  kH  over  internal  division 
and  external  thi  eat  long  enough  to  vote 
a  liberal  ocmstiti  itton  through  the  repre- 
sentative assen  bty.  The  move  was 
praised  by  Bdmc  nd  Burke  as  a  bloodless 
revolutloQ.  "Ru  enlightened  men  who 
drafted  this  remj  fkable  documoit  placed 
limits  on  the  pot  er  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy and  provic  ed  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy Including  ministers  forming  a 
cabinet. 

Austria,  Ptrusi  a,  and  Russia  had  al- 
ready taken  por  Ions  of  Poland  19  years 
earlier.  Russia  f  nd  Prussia  responded  to 
the  Constitution  of  1791  by  crushing  the 
new  government  and  annexing  still  more 
Polish  territory.  A'  national  revolution 
led  by  Kosdussk  o  followed  and  was  put 
down  ruthlessly  by  Russian  forces.  In 
1795  the  three  avaricious  neighbors 
divided  up  all  i  remaining  Polish  terri- 
tory between  tht  m  and  decided  never  to 
use  the  word  "Po  and"  again. 

Despots  have  ]  lever  understood  the  ir- 
repressible huBun  urge  for  liberty  and 
this  is  nowhere  better  Illustrated  than 
by  the  absurd  a  tempt  to  eliminate  Po- 
land simply  by  depriving  the  PoUsh  peo- 
ple of  all  thdr  territory  and  refusing  to 
use  the  name.     I 

As  long  as  the  >eople  survived  so  would 
the  dream  of  Palish  national  freedom 
The  pe  tple  have  demonstrated 
their  love  of  free  km  many  times  during 
the  120  jrears  of  breign  domination  that 
followed.  In  19  8  a  new  Polish  nation 
was  created  In  t  3e  af  tennath  of  World 
War  I  only  to  b  e  crushed  by  the  same 
ancient  enemies  in  1939.    This  year  is 


^ 
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the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Joint  Nazi- 
Soviet  attack  Kxa  Poland. 

Today  Russia  Is  again  in  the  ancient 
role  of  PoUsh  {^pressor.  And  again,  in 
1956.  the  pe(vle  of  Poland  rose  against 
foreign  domination. 

We  can  only  hope  that  what  these  de- 
serving people  have  faUed  to  gain 
through  their  valiant  struggles  will  come 
with  the  Inevitable  erosion  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism.  We.  for  our  part, 
must  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  that 
process  of  erosion  while  keeping  alive 
the  vision  of  liberty  for  all  peoples. 


Polish  CoBstifaition  Dsy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OV   ITXW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1964 

Bfr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  contem- 
porary events  always  tend  to  obscure 
earlier  ones  and.  irrespective  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  latter,  these  are  often 
relegated  to  relative  Insignlflcance.  This 
happens  so  frequently  that  sometimes 
old  happenings  of  significant  impor- 
tance, and  even  those  of  decisive  im- 
portance, are  almost  forgotten  and 
buried  in  our  memory.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  In  the  case  of  certain  events  in 
modem  Polish  history.  In  these  days  we 
are  so  seriously  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  the  Pedes,  and  so  fully  preoccupied 
with  current  events  of  crucial  impor- 
tance, we  sometimes  think  of  Poland 
largely  in  terms  of  a  mere  Soviet  satel- 
lite behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  effectively 
sealed  off  from  the  free  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, of  course,  that  is  the  case.  Scane 
25  million  unhi^py  Poles  are  virtually 
imprisoned  in  their  homeland  today,  and 
there  they  enjoy  precious  few  of  the  free- 
d(»ns  for  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
fought  so  gallantly  and  fearlessly  for 
centuries. 

But  there  are  greater  and  brighter 
aspects  of  modem  Polish  history  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
Great  names  and  lasting  achievements 
abound  in  Polish  history.  Their  en- 
lightened and  imaginative  leaders  have 
always  fought  for  human  freedoms,  "nils 
they  did  sometimes  almost  alone  in 
Eastern  Europe  for  the  preservation  of 
Exut)pean  civilization.  In  1683  when  the 
conquering  Turks  had  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  were  at  the  gates 
of  Vienna.  Poland's  great  King  John 
Sobleski  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  be- 
leaguered city,  successfully  drove  off  the 
Turks,  and  once  and  for  all  eliminated 
future  Turkish  threats  to  Christendom  in 
Eiu-<H)e.  The  Poles  made  their  signal 
contributions  to  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence in  the  person  of  generals  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  (1746-1817)  and  Casimir  Pu- 
laski (1748-79).  Besides  being  gallant 
fighters  Tor  freedcnn.  Poles  have  also 
shown  great  talents  In  other  walks  of  life. 
Including  in  the  Held  of  government.  By 
their  Constitution  of  1791  they  proved  to 
be  pioneers  of  political  reform  in  Eastern 
Europe.     That  Constitution  became  a 


great  landmark  in  Poland's  history,  and 
today  is  the  173d  azmiversary  of  its 
adoption. 

Tbe  true  significance  of  that  dociunent 
Is  sometimes  overlooked  because  before  It 
was  put  into  full  force  Poland  was  in- 
vaded and  soon  lost  her  independence. 
The  real  Importance  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, however,  lay  in  the  attempt  made  by 
its  framers  to  introduce  a  responsible 
cabinet  type  of  government  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  Monarchical  authority  was 
considerably  curtailed  by  that  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  of  the  peoples'  representa- 
Uves  was  greatly  enhanced.  The  Polish 
peasantry  was  relieved  from  the  arbi- 
trary authority  of  local  landlords  and 
was  placed  vmder  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Even  more  significant  than  any  of 
these  changes  was  the  guaranteeing  of 
religious  freedom  to  all  sects.  Unfortu- 
nately these  rights  and  freedoms  have 
been  lost  to  the  Poles  since  those  days 
except  for  the  relatively  happy  period  of 
Polish  independence  in  the  two  decades 
following  World  War  I.  We  are  happy  to 
Join  freedom-loving  Poles  everywhere  in 
the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  this 
truly  historic  landmark,  the  173d  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791.  v""»M 


A  Respect  for  Relifioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KKW   TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  cc^eagues 
the  following  thoughtful  editorial  from 
the  April  28.  1964.  edition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

I>espite  the  Insinuations  of  some  of 
the  pr(HX>nents  of  the  Becker  resolution 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  attempt  to 
amend  the  first  amendment  are  not  In 
favor  of  a  "godless  society."  We  do. 
however,  favw  freedom  of  religion  and 
noninterference  in  rdlglon  by  the  state. 
To  suggest  that  Government  has  either 
the  right  at  the  reqxxislblllty  to  Impose 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  on  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  do  not  wish  them  to 
engage  in  these  activities  in  public 
schools  is  outrageous. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

A   RsspsCT   rot  Religion 

James  Madlaon:  "We  maintain,  therefore, 
that  m  matters  of  religion,  no  man's  right 
la  abridged  by  the  InstltuUon  of  civil  soci- 
ety; and  that  religion  Is  wholly  exempt  from 
Its  cognizance." 

Thoee  Congressmen  who  are  determined 
to  resist  rash  action  supposed  to  "put  Ood 
and  prayer  back  Into  public  schooU"  de- 
serve great  credit  for  common  sense,  dedica- 
tion to  liberty,  and  deep  respect  for  religion. 
It  is  not  they  but  their  opponents  who 
would  do  a  disservice  to  the  American 
conscience. 

So  far  147  resolutions  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  placed  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  Chairman 
CzLLEB  of  New  York  promises  full  considera- 
tion. The  measures  are  legislative  efforts  to 
override  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  against 
state- prescribed  prayer  and  use  of  the  Lord's 


Prayvr  and  Bible  readings  in  public  schools. 
PoHlbly  a  f  aw  Congreasmen  regard  these 
proposala  as  cooatltuttxig  a  made-to-order 
issue,  for  wbat  poUtJelan  WDold  put  hlmawK 
In  the  apparent  poaitloci  of  opptjalng  prayer 
or  religlan?  But  tlie  Issue  la  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  that  sln4>ls  light.  It  might  better 
be  viewed  in  the  terms  used  by  Representa- 
tive BacxxB.  of  New  Tork.  author  o«  the  prta- 
clpal  resolution  to  change  the  Bill  of  Rlghta. 
Bepreaentattve  Bbckbi  told  tlia  ooimnititea 
that  prayers  should  b*  permitted  In  pObUe 
schools  In  order  to  make  children  of  non- 
ivUgloas  tamllles  aware  of  ttie  exUtenoe  of 
Ood.  TUs  la  an  astonishingly  bald  stata- 
ment  m  behaU  ot  afllolal  oompulslaii  In  la- 
Ilglous  matters.  It  waa  eq>reasly  to  prevent 
such  OoTemment  Interference  wltti  rellglooa 
beUeta  that  tha  FonmcUng  Fathers  proiilbltad 
an  estaUlahment  of  rellgloa  and  guaranteed 
the  ttfm  eserolse  thereof.  They  had  seen 
enough  of  rellgloua  tyranny. 

llr.  BacKsalB  proposed  amendment  also  re- 
bukes basic  national  prlndplea.  The  flrat 
two  sections  say  that  nothing  In  the  Ooostl- 
tutlon  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  prayers, 
Bible  mailings  or  referencea  to  Ood  or  re- 
liance upon  T"Tn  in  the  schools — ^wblle  ttia 
third  strt>A"  says  nothing  In  the  proposal 
eonstltutea  an  estabUahment  of  rtilglosi. 
The  third  aeotloa  Is  an  effort  to  overcome 
the  contradictory  fact  that  this  Is  Just  what 
the  flrat  two  sections  do  propose. 

No  American  should  want  to  invite  a  attu- 
atlon  In  which  agencies  of  the  state  must 
tnii.k»  religious  determinations  and  dlscrlml- 
natlona 

Religious  minorities  have  obvious  reasons 
for  resenting  the  subjection  of  their  children 
to  observances  prescribed  by  majorities. 

Jews  should  hope  to  avoid  the  attempted 
Indoctrination  at.  their  children  with  beUefs 
from  a  Christian  Bible  and  Christian  prayer. 
for  that  U  what  the  Lord's  Prayer  U. 

Catholics  whose  children  attmd  public 
schocds  should  wish  to  avoid  the  ImpKisltion 
of  prayers  and  Blhle  readings  by  Protestants 
stiU  largely  In  o(»nmand  of  most  such 
schools.  History  shows  that  Catholics  have 
filed  numerous  suits  against  reqiilred  use  of 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools. 

Protestants  who  oppose  Oovemment  aid  to 
Catholic  parochial  schools  as  an  abrldgemmit 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  should  wish 
to  avoid  setting  their  own  precedent  for  such 
abridgement. 

And  If  Amwlcans  an  not  swayed  by  the 
obvious  dangers  to  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  In- 
dividual freedom  of  conscience,  thai  they 
ought  to  consider  that  State-ordered  re- 
ligious observances  would  be  harmful  and 
not  helpful  to  religion  Itself.  For  the  end 
reeult  would  too  often  be  religion  by  rote — 
a  kind  of  denatured  reUgl<»  In  which  offl- 
clally  authorized  and  mechanically  applied 
repetition  of  prayer  and  Scripture  would 
deprive  either  of  real  meaning  or  deep 
sincerity. 

That  is  why  religion  must  be  kept  for  the 
church  and  home,  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
government  and  Its  schools.  Where  these 
schools  have  failed  Is  not  so  much  In  pro- 
viding awareness  of  religion  as  In  providing 
respect  for  rellgloiu  freedom.  Otherwise  so 
many  Congressmen  would  not  pretend  that 
religion  requires  support  and  Indoctrination. 


gress  In  1958.  a  special  day  for  the  le- 
afOrmation  (tf  loyalty  to  the  united  States 
of  America  and  for  the  recognition  of 
the  heritage  of  American  freecfian. 

Initiated  in  the  late  lOaO's  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  concept  of 
Loyalty  Day  has  provided  the  American 
people  with  a  unique  occasion  to  solemn- 
ly consider  their  stake  in  democracy  and 
to  renew  proudly  their  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man.  The  celebration  of  Loyalty  Day 
also  provides  a  thrilling  contrast  to  the 
sterile  demonstrations  and  parades  an- 
nually produced  on  May  1  under  Com- 
munist auspices. 

Presidentt  Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
marked that: 

Americanism  U  a  question  of  principle,  of 
purpose,  of  idealism,  of  character. 

These  qualities  describe  that  intangible 
passion,  loyalty,  which  has  sustained  our 
country  during  its  periods  of  crisis  and 
growth  and  It  has  endeavored  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  under  law  to  all 
its  citizens  and  to  extend  them  to  less 
fortunate  peoples. 

FOr  the  idea  of  lojralty  bespeaks  not 
only  of  principle  and  belief,  but  of  action 
and  deed,  as  wdL  Commitment  to  free- 
dom cannot  be  a  ■nmPt.imA  passion.  It 
must  be  total;  it  requii'cs  that  we  put 
into  practice,  day  by  day,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  free  govemm^it  to  which  we 
are  dedicated. 

Loyalty  in  its  finest  sense  is  a  continu- 
ing merger  of  deep  belief  with  purpose- 
ful action.  Observance  of  Loyalty  Day 
is  an  Invaluable  way  by  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  livqilred  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  rendering  into  actuality 
their  magnificent  ideals. 

The  depth  of  our  loyalty  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  what  we  do. 

No  more  meaningful  celebration  of 
Loyalty  Day  can  be  made  than  by  our 
reafflnnation  of  our  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  cause  of  liberty  imtil  peace 
with  Justice  and  freedran  becomes  the 
accepted  rule  all  over  the  worid. 

Perhaps  the  late,  beloved  Judge 
Learned  Hand  described  most  eloquently 
the  true  meaning  of  loyalty  in  acticm 
when  he  said  during  World  War  n: 

Therefore,  as  we  now  pledge  aUeglance  to 
our  flag,  shall  we  not  see  It  as  more  than  a 
symbol  for  those  alone  over  whom  It  waves? 
Shall  we  not  believe,  that,  be  we  never  so 
prosperous  and  safe,  and  contented,  we  shall 
have  failed  to  grasp  Its  meaning,  and  shall 
have  been  truant  to  Its  promise  except  as  we 
strive  to  make  It  a  signal,  a  beacon,  a  stand- 
ard, to  which  the  besit  hopes  of  mankind 
will  ever  turn? 


Loyalty  Day 


Israel  Cclcbratbf  16th  Year  of 
IndepcBdeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINOTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30. 1964 

Uii.  PELLY.   Mr.  Speaker,  Loyalty  Day 
on  May  1  is,  as  proclaimed  by  this  Con- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  narNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  1964 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Isra^  is  cele- 
brating the  16th  anniversary  of  its 
Independence  Day. 


We  friends  ot  the  Israeli  people  are 
pleased  and  proud  that  Israel  has  made 
exKnmous  progress  on  the  road  toward 
economic  self-sufficiency.  Despite  a  pop- 
ulation increase  of  about  300  percent,  the 
per  capita  Income  in  Israel  has  risen  from 
less  than  $900  In  1060  to  almost  $300  at 
the  present  tUne.  In  1051  Israel's  gross 
national  product  was  $818  million.  In 
1963  it  reached  $2,075  million.  In  the 
past  srear  alone,  the  gross  national  inxxl- 
uct  has  risen  10  percent  and  national 
income  20.5  percent.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenal rise  and  indicates  the  hard 
woiic  of  the  Isra^  people,  and  their 
dedication  to  their  country. 

Israel  still  has  a  balance-of -payments 
deficit— but  exports  have  expanded  at  a 
rapid  pace,  from  $29.7  million  in  1948 
to  $343  million  in  1963,  thus  reducing  the 
deficit  nearly  $40  million  from  the  1962 
figure. 

This  year  Israel  is  redeeming  its  devel- 
opment bonds  which  have  been  bxAA.  in 
this  and  other  countries  since  1952.  In- 
vestors have  been  paid  $54  million. 

There  Is  Israeli  progress  in  every 
area — ^in  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction, in  education  and  housing,  in 
land  devdopment,  cultural  activities  and 
the  integration  of  new  Immigrants. 

Israel  has  woriced  hard  but  our  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role— and  Israel  Is  grateful  for 
it.  Our  Govemmoit  has  extended  over 
$1  billion  in  econcHnic  assistance  to 
Israel  since  1948.  But  these  funds  would 
not  have  been  put  to  such  good  use 
without  the  dedication  ot  these  hard- 
working pecvle.  Israel  is  the  shining 
demonstration  of  what  the  UJS.  aid  pro- 
grams can  do  when  it  is  properly  applied 
and  used. 

Recently.  AID  Administrator  David 
Bell  cited  Israel  as  an  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  U.S.  aid  program.  He 
said: 

Israel  Illustrates  what  can  be  done  vrlth  a 
most  unpromising  base  of  natural  resources, 
by  Intelligence,  hard  work,  sound  policies 
and  the  sensible  i4>pllcatlon  at  modem 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge.  Is- 
rael has  had  extensive  help  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  but  above  all  It  has  had 
the  kindof  strong  and  sensible  leado-shlp 
which  has  been  i^le  to  make  the  most  out 
of  Its  own  resoiures,  plus  those  obtained 
from  outside.  •  •  • 

Israel  was  J\ut  recently  established  as  an 
independent  nation  whose  future  was  very 
much  In  doubt.  Today  the  Israelis  have 
achieved  a  r^xiarkable  economic  growth, 
with  an  ftnniiR]  growth  rate  for  the  last  5 
years  of  aroxind  10  percent — one  at  the  high- 
est In  the  world.  U£.  soft  loans  and  grants 
have  helped  In  this  process;  they  have  done 
their  work  and  have  been  successful;  and 
the  need  for  them  will  soon  end. 

These  words  are  a  tribute  to  Israel's 
people.  I  am  sure  we  are  proud  of  what 
the  Israeli  people  have  done  to  raise 
their  living  standards  and  to  put  their 
country  sp  high  in  the  technological 
progress.  But  they  are  concerned  about 
their  future.  What  Israri  longs  for 
most — ^peace  with  their  Arab  neigh- 
bors— is  at  this  time  being  denied  them. 
I  hope  that  by  next  year  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  people  will  have  achieved 
a  good  measure  of  progress  toward  peace 
and  understanding  as  welL  I  hoc>e  that 
the  Arab  States  will  see  that  the  future 
progress  of  all  peoples  at  this  most  im- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


IN  THB  HOUSE 


unUMA 
OP  BKPBSSSMTATIVES 


Wednetd  ly,  AprU  29, 1964 


Hi.  BRADEM  LBu  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
l^eaaed  to  Inter ;  In  the  CoMcsnaxoHAL 
RaooBD  the  text  of  the  excellent  address 
of  the  dlattngula  led  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  tie  Honorable  Eari  War- 
ren, ddtrecad  a ;  the  dedication  of  the 
new  law  school  i  it  Yalparaiao  University 
In  Valparaiso,  £  d.,  on  April  26,  1M4. 
The  address  follows: 

tbAt  ereryone  concerned 

at  Valpanlao  Unlventty. 

cr  noffc,  !■  tremandoualy 

we  an  now  (Mng.    It  is 

riiould  be  ao  beauiae  tt  U 

.tore  to  be  ooooemad  wltti 

tt  ••  tbe  ftMuxlatkn 
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participating  in  a  conference  of  lawyers  and 
Judges  in  ancient  Greece.  Over  a  himdred 
countriea  were  repreaented.  They  were  the 
coimtriea  tbat  bdieve  In  the  rule  of  law 
aa  distingulahed  from  tbe  will  of  man.  All 
preeent  were  tblnklT^g  in  terma  of  Improving 
the  tow  ao  that  it  might  better  serve  man- 
kind. Ezctianging  views  with  these  peo- 
ple strengthened  the  bonda  between  us  and 
made  ua  realize  how  interdependent  we  are 
and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  en- 
tire world  for  what  we  prize  as  our  own  sys- 
tems of  law. 

Our  historians  tell  us  that  it  was  in  Greece 
that  Western  civilization  had  Its  origin. 
Sarly  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
they  began  to  inacrlbe  their  laws  on  atone 
<x  bronze;  befcxe  that  their  laws  had  been 
written  on  leather  and  wood.  But  they 
were  building  in  thoee  centurlea  upon  what 
they  had  learned  from  more  ancient  civlll- 
zatlona  In  Mesopotamto. 

And  while  thto  waa  going  on  in  Greece,  a 
great  ferment  waa  taking  place  everywhere 
in  the  world  which  would  eventually  touch 
even  our  Uvea  today.  At  the  moment  the 
Oreeka  ware  perceiving  the  necessity  of  law 
aa  the  creator  of  civilization,  Confucius  was 
making  the  same  great  discovery  in  dlstcmt 
China.  He  worked  the  idea  out  with  his 
own  materiato  in  his  own  way.  and  eesentlal- 
ly  it  la  at  one  with  the  Greek  outline.  As 
the  Oreeks  took  their  materials  from  early 
civilizationa,  so  tbe  Romans  took  the  laws  of 
ancient  Greece  aa  the  baaia  of  the  Twelve 
Tablea  and  tbe  prlndplea  of  Justinian's 
cnpua  Juris  bundreda  of  years  toter.  The 
towa  of  Europe  atemmed  largely  from  that 
of  the  Romana.  and  we  in  America  have  taken 
much  of  our  tow  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  who 
were  exposed' to  Roman  law  2,000  years  ago. 

OX7B  DSBT  TO  HI8TOBT 


It  la  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  this  young 
country  of  ours  we  should  give  recognition 
to  tbe  debt  we  owe  to  mankind  generally  for 
the  tiardahipa  they  endured  in  order  to  de- 
vdop  a  society  in  which  we  can  live  in  free- 
dom. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  we 
endeavor  to  keep  thto  realization  conatant- 
ly  before  ua.  On  the  frieze  of  the  walls  of 
our  courtroom,  carved  in  stone,  we  have 
the  llkeneaaea  of  towgivers  through  the  ages. 
Aa  we  Itoten  to  the  arguments  of  counsel 
and  Judge  the  cases  according  to  our  pree- 
ent concepta  of  tow  and  Justioe,  these  figures 
look  down  upon  ua  and  we  up  toward  them. 
To  our  left  are  nine  towgivers  before  the 
Christian  era — Menea  of  Kgypt,  Hammurabi 
(tf  Babylon,  Moaea  and  Solomon  of  Israel.  Ly- 
curgua,  Solon  and  Draco  of  Greece.  Con- 
fuciua  of  China,  and  Augustus  of  Rome.  To 
our  right  are  ^oae  who  came  afterward — 
Justinton  of  Rome.  Ifobammed  of  Islam. 
Charlemagne  of  Gerznany.  King  John  of  Eng- 
land. St.  Louto  of  Prance,  Hugo  Grotlus  of 
Holland,  Blackatone  of  England,  Napoleon  of 
France,  and  our  own  John  Iilanhall.  John 
MarahaU  la  our  great  Chief  Justice  because 
hto  great  decisiona  put  fieah  and  sinews  upon 
the  bare  bones  of  our  new  Constitution  and 
becaiase  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  of 
law  in  our  history  to  weld  us  Into  a  Na- 
tion capable  of  making  a  Federal  Republic 
function  properly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Oceans.  But  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  interpreted  came  to  us 
from  these  other  lawgivers  to  whom  we  thus 
bimibly  acknowledge  our  Indebtedness.  I 
bave  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  alive  today 
they  would  acknowledge  their  Indebtedness 
to  the  Book  of  Books,  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
contains  the  most  basic  law  ever  written. 

We  must  not  be  complacent  or  aelf -satis- 
fied with  our  tow  because  we  are  living  In  a 
fast  changing  world,  and  as  conditions 
change  ao  do  tbe  problems,  the  rights,  and 
the  obligations  of  people  change.  If  tbe  law 
Is  to  serve  its  true  ptirpoae  it,  too,  must 
change  to  meet  thoee  changed  coniUtlons. 


However,  traditionally,  the  tow  is  slow  to 
changp.  The  tendency  of  the  noore  fortimate 
to  maintain  the  atatus  quo,  the  indifference 
to  extotlng  inequalities,  and  the  domination 
of  the  powerful  over  the  weak  have,  through 
the  agea.  prevented  the  pec^le  of  every  na- 
tion from  adilevlng  the  standard  of  Justice 
which  they  chose  as  their  ideal. 

In  hto  anctont  oode.  Haounurabl  of  Baby- 
lon stated  that  its  purpose  was  to  protect 
the  weak  fnxn  the  strong,  and  28  centuries 
ago  Solon  was  asked  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  Justice  in  Athens.  His  answer  was 
that  the  people  of  Athens  could  have  Justice 
whenever  those  who  were  not  injured  by  in- 
Jiistlce  should  become  as  outraged  as  thoee 
who  had  been  injured.  Hxmian  xukture  has 
not  changed  to  thto  day,  and  we  Americans 
oould  say  with  equal  certitude  that  we  can 
have  Justioe  for  everycxie  in  our  land  when- 
ever thoee  of  ua  who  are  not  injured  by  in- 
Justloea  become  aa  outraged  as  those  who  do 
suffer  from  them.  That  should  be  our  goal, 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  hearto  of  most 
Americans. 

ZQUAI,  JUSnCX  TTNDBB  LAW 

Over  the  entranoe  to  our  Supreme  Court 
BuUdlng.  in  bold  letters,  are  chiseled  the 
words,  "Bqual  Jiistice  Under  Law."  How 
wonderful  It  would  be  if  we  oould  in  honesty 
say  that  we  had  achieved  tbat  great  objec- 
tive. However,  so  long  as  any  Americaxis  are 
living  In  abject  poverty  in  squalid  shmis; 
so  long  as  any  child  Is  denied  an  education; 
so  long  as  opportunities  to  develop  are  denied 
to  any  segment  of  our  society;  so  long  as 
there  Is  more  than  one  dass  of  dttzenshlp 
and  anyone  la  denied  the  right  to  partldpate 
in  the  affairs  of  hto  government;  in  short,  so 
long  aa  we  fall  to  treat  others  as  we  would 
have  them  treat  us,  we  cannot  say  in  hon- 
esty that  we  actually  have  acfatoved  equal 
Justice  under  tow. 

We,  therefore,  need  peoj^e  who  will  make 
the  law  their  guiding  star.  Wft.need  build- 
ings such  aa  thto  for  their  workahopa.  We 
need  great  librartee  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  will  be  available  to  thoee  who  are 
searching  for  legal  truth,  and  we  need  fine 
young  studento  to  use  theee  tocris. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  in  recent  years  to 
participate  In  a  number  of  ceremonies  of 
thto  kind,  and  I  never  cease  to  be  thrilled 
on  such  occasions.  Invariably,  I  have  the 
same  feeling  of  awe  and  Inspiration  that 
comes  over  me  in  a  temple  of  worship;  in 
fact,  I  like  to  think  of  theee  buildings  as 
temples — temples  of  tbe  tow.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  who  have  partidpated  in  the  crea- 
tion of  thto  beautiful  biUlding  view  it  in 
the  same  manner. 

On  occasions  such  as  this  I  am  reminded 
of  the  ancient  story  concerning  the  way- 
farer who  waa  passing  a  atructure  under  con- 
struction. He  stopped  to  Inquire  of  the 
three  craftamen  who  were  working  on  it 
what  they  were  doing.  The  first,  without 
looking  up,  reaponded,  "I  am  ni*'f»ng  a  liv- 
ing." The  second  said,  "I  am  following  my 
trade."  But  tbe  third,  rising  to  his  full 
height  and  looking  atralght  into  the  eyes 
of  the  stranger,  aaid,  "Sir,  I  am  building  a 
temple."  ^ 

I  am  sure  that  Dean  Stalland  and  his  law 
faculty  who  have  such  high  aspirations  for 
their  law  school,  and  the  president  and 
faculty  who  make  it  a  vital  part  of  Val- 
paraiso University  all  believe  they  are  build- 
ing a  temple.  So  considered.  It  can  become 
a  temple. 

MOSAL  CHALLKMGK 

It  U  good  to  know  tbat  in  this  day  and 
age,  when  the  physical  sciences  are  the 
preoccupation  of  the  world,  that  some  Amer- 
ican universities  are  vitally  concerned  also 
with  the  development  of  law  to  cope  with 
the  changing  conditions  and  tbe  great  social 
problems  brought  about  by  the  application 
of  science  to  every  phMe  of  life. 
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There  are  people  who  believe  that  the 
phyaical  edences  have  so  outotrtpped  the 
social  sciences  that  our  civilization  is  In 
danger  of  utter  destruction  because  of  a 
lack  of  tbe  moral  changea  neceasary  to  con- 
trol science.  They  are  afraid  of  science.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  carries  an  implica- 
tion that  sclentlste  are  leas  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  world  than  are  the  rest 
of  us.    I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 

When  tbe  chemists  of  the  tost  centxiry 
worked  out  by  careful  experiments  the 
nature  and  properties  of  chlorine,  I  do  not 
believe  they  had  in  mind  the  use  of  chlorine 
gas  to  exterminate  massed  soldiery  as  hap- 
pened in  Europe  in  World  War  I.  When 
Einstein,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  worked 
out  his  famous  mathematical  formuto 
equating  mass  with  energy,  I  do  not  believe 
he  had  military  uses  of  atomic  energy  in 
mind.  When  Ernest  Lawrence  built  his  first 
cyclotron  on  the  hill  back  of  Berkeley  and 
split  the  at(»n,  I  am  podtive  that  the  atomic 
explodon  at  Hlroehima  waa  not  In  hto 
thougbta. 

It  la  not  the  scientists  who  are  the  ogrea 
of  our  times,  and  it  U  not  science  that  to 
ninnlng  away  and  endangering  civilization. 
The  danger  Ilea  in  the  lack  of  a  towful  world 
and  the  absence  of  a  world  ordered  under 
tow  which  will  avoid  the  pressures  to  use 
sdentific  knowledge  for  destructive  rather 
than  for  peaceful  piirposes. 

It  woxild  be  better  if,  instead  of  worrying 
about  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, we  gave  more  consideration  to  apply- 
ing some  of  the  techniques  that  make 
science  so  powertMl  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  rule  of  tow  and  the  controto  and  self- 
restraint  that  wUl  make  the  wartime  appli- 
cations of  scientific  knowledge  obsolete. 

In  all  oountriea  and  from  tbe  beginning 
of  Uterature,  it  to  traditional  to  express  our 
ideas  about  education  and  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  progress  toward  Ideato  by 
analogy  to  the  sum  and  to  the  mysteries  of 
light,  and  probably  such  analogies  are  no 
less  useful  today. 

Recently  tbe  phydcal  scientists  have  pro- 
duced a  most  extraordinary  Invention  which 
will  produce  a  beam  of  what  they  call  "co- 
herent light."  a  kind  of  light  never  found 
in  nature  and  never  before  seen  In  the  world. 
The    device   to   called   an    "<H>tlcal    maser." 
In  this  fascinating  device,  by  the  appUcatlon 
of  electric  power,  atoms  are  reflected  and 
bounced  back  and  forth  within  a  tube,  reach- 
ing a  crescendo  from  which   a  cascade  of 
photons  emerges  In  a  beam  of  light  in  wtxlch 
each  wave  U  precisely  in  step  with  Ito  prede- 
cessor, each  wave  thus  adding  to  the  power 
of  the  wave  which  has  gone  before.    Because 
these  wavea  are  aU  in  step,  each  adding  to 
the  force  of  the  other,  a  becun  of  light  of 
Incredlbto    power    can    be    produced.    The 
"optical  maser"  has  actuaUy  flashed  a  spot 
of  red  light  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 
which  could  be  observed  with  tdescc^MS  on 
earth.    At  present,  not  even  the  alcenttots 
can  eetlmate  the  potential  usefulness  of  tbto 
device. 

BTTLE  or  UkW 

On  this  analogy,  I  suggest  that  the  tow 
schools  of  our  country  could  well  become  a 
kind  of  maser  for  the  rule  of  law.  Within 
their  waUs  the  elemental  principles  of  tow 
and  Justice  could  be  broken  down  and  re- 
flected and  re-refiected  striking  sparks  from 
studento  and  faculty  alike,  and  this  mtoture, 
with  adequate  stlmvilation,  would  produce  a 
beam  of  coherent  legal  light  of  Immense 
power  and  capable  of  revealing  the  rule  of 
law  m  its  full  glory  to  any  and  every  part  of 
the  earth. 

I  suggest  that  you  dedicate  this  splendid 
new  building  to  that  great  purpose.  Such  a 
contribution  can  well  be  expected  from  thto 
university,  dedicated  as  it  U  to  Christian 
principles  from  which  aU  good  law  stems. 
Christian  colleges  in  America  came  into  be- 
ing long  before  any  of  our  State  educational 


systems.  They  fathered  higher  education  In 
all  parto  of  our  country,  and  maintaining 
their  Independence  bave  carried  cm  devotedly 
to  thto  day.  Although  I  am  not  the  product 
of  one  of  them  myself.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  them.  In  thto 
matertollstic  age  in  which  we  are  living,  they 
can  well  be  said  to  be  the  leaven  In  the  loaf 
of  our  higher  education. 

I  wtoh  for  all  of  you  continued  success  and 
happiness  as  your  beautiful  new  campus  un- 
folds to  its  full  splendor,  and  sends  out  into 
the  everyday  world  yovmg  people  equipped  to 
serve  both  God  and  man. 


Prajer  in  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  WEST  vnuSNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30, 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

While  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
hearings  befbre  this  committee  are  made 
available  in  printed  form,  I  feel  Bishop 
Sheen's  statements  are  significant,  and 
I  feel  our  people  should  have  the  benefit 
of  them  at  this  time.  I  am  In  complete 
accord  with  the  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
pressed. 

They  are  as  follows: 

PsATZB  TS  Schools 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  constitutionally  amended  because: 

I.  Pounded  on  a  myth. 

n.  It  has  taken  towmaklng  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  legiatotors  duly  elected  by  the 
people.  ^  . 

TTT   Its  decision  exceeds  the  competency  or 

any  human  coxirt. 

L  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  subject  of  prayer  in  schools  Is  foimded 
on  a  myth— the  myth  of  preventing  the 
establishing  of  religion  or  tbe  union  of 
church  and  state. 

Who  wanto  a  union  of  church  and  state  In 
the  United  States? 

1.  Thoee  Protestant  churches  which  en- 
Joyed  establishment  in  nine  of  our  Colonies 
do  not  want  any  establishment  today. 

2.  I  know  of  no  Protestant  church  of  any 
denomination  which  U  in  favor  of  the  union 
of  church  and  state  In  the  United  States. 

8.  Tbe  Catholic  Chmrch  in  the  United 
States  does  not  want  any  establishment  of 
church  and  state  in  any  shape  or  form  what- 
soever. 

4.  Though  Catholics  are  accoised  of  want- 
ing a  unicHi  of  church  and  state,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  United  States  does  not 
want  any  change  in  our  Constitution,  which 
opposes  the  establishment  of  religion  or  pre- 
vents free  exercise  thereof. 

To  outtow  prayer  in  achool  on  the  myth 
of  preventing  the  imlon  of  chvirch  and  state 
to  as  unhlstorlcal  as  to  pass  a  tow  barring 
the  Importation  of  Rolls  Royces  to  the  United 
Statea  on  the  myth  that  a  large  body  of  our 
dtlzenry  is  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  No  one  wants 
the  latter.    No  one  wants  the  former. 

n.   THE    aZLATIONBHIP    BTrWlXN    JTJDICIAI.    AND 
LXGISLATIVZ   BODIZS 


Tl^  righto  of  oonsdence  of  our  dtlzenry 
are  endangered  by  such  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  lieoause  It  oorrodee  the  check 


on  our  libertiee  by  allowing  a  Judicial  body 
of  our  Government  to  preempt  the  right  of 
our  legtototlve  body,  or  Oone^vss.  Article  I 
of  our  Constitution  statea  tbat  "Congress 
■hall  make  no  tow  reapectlng  an  establlafa- 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof."  But  Congress  has  never 
pniiwrrl  the  tow  excluding  prayer  or  Bible 
reading  in  achool.  Now  Congress  is  having  a 
hearing  concerning  a  tow  which  was  never 
IXLSsed.  but  which  waa  enacted  because  Con- 
gress was  bypassed.  "~^ 

Our  concern  Is:  Shall  the  laws  by  which 
the  people  are  bound,  be  made  by  an  ap- 
pointed body  which  is  untouchable  for  life 
through  suffrage  (Supreme  Court) ,  or  shall 
the  laws  be  framed  by  a  leglstotlve  body 
which  Is  elected,  and  therefore,  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  people  (Congress)? 

Would  any  Member  of  Congress  present 
himself  for  election  to  the  people  on  the 
platform  of  Infringing  the  right  to  pray  In 
school? 

But  If  thto  freedom  to  curtailed  by  by- 
passing Oongresa,  what  other  liberties  can  be 
suppreased  by  a  minority  group?  By  the  use 
of  similar  antiquated  figures  of  q>eecb,  like 
"the  wall  of  separation,"  how  shall  we  pre- 
serve artlde  IV  of  our  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  security  of  our  homes,  or  any  other 
amendment? 

While  I  fear  for  a  country  which  outlaws 
prayer  In  schools,  I  fear  still  more  for  a  peo- 
ple who  surrender  control  over  their  lawmak- 
ing bodies. 

We  are  a  democracy  with  the  right  to  elect 
our  towmakers.  One-third  of  the  world  does 
not  elect  Ite  towmakers.  Theirs  Is  a  so-called 
legislative  body  which  is  banded  the  towe 
for  applaiise  by  the  vmelected  party  direc- 
torate. The  subject  at  hand,  therefore,  is 
not  Just  prayer  In  schools.  It  U  "How  Prayer 
in  School  Was  Excluded  From  the  Nation 
Without  Passing  Through  Congress."  It  Is 
not  often  that  a  nation  has  to  decide  some- 
thing almost  as  fundamental  as  the  right  to 
'prayer,  but  It  does  now. 

TTT     EXCXKDS   OOMPSTENCT    OF  COXJKI 

The  United  States  Is  a  pluraltotlc  Nation, 
with  plural  political  parties,  plural  religions, 
plural  ownerahlp,  pural  sodetles. 

Because  there  are  many  different  views  on 
the  subject  of  reading,  it  does  not  foUow 
that  there  should  be  no  reading  in  schools. 
Nor  shouia  prayer  be  excluded  becaxise  there 
are  plural  views  concerning  it. 

A  king  had  thousands  of  uniforms.  It 
was  decided  tbat  there  should  be  a  parade 
of  bis  costumes.  Himdreds  of  lackeys  filed 
before  him  and  hto  people,  one  wearing 
knickers,  another  ermine,  another  a  moxin- 
taln  climbing  outfit,  another  fianneto,  eto. 

The  pluralism  of  coetimaes  was  c<mBldered 
a  successful  event  until  a  boy  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  room  pointed  out  that  the 
king  was  naked. 

Granted  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  re- 
spect the  pluralistic  views  concerning  re- 
ligion. It  must  be  careful  that  It  does  not 
make  our  Nation  religiously  naked. 

Does  the  subject  of  prayer  fall  under  the 
competency  erf  any  clvU  court?  The  most 
the  Court  may  do  Is  to  protect  civilly  the 
freedom  to  pray  and  the  freedom  not  to  pray, 
but  not  to  deny  the  right  to  pray.  It  cannot 
do  thto  anymore  than  it  can  forbid  mothers 
to  nurse  their  own  children. 

Once  it  Is  conceded  that  a  Court  has  the 
right  to  choose  between  the  freedcan  to  pray 
and  the  freedom  not  to  pray,  the  door  to 
opened  to  writing  into  the  American  Con- 
stitution article  134  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion in  which  the  State  reserves  the  right  to 
conduct  antlreliglous  propadanda  whUe 
denying  to  citizens  the  right  of  religious 
propaganda. 

I  grant  to  anyone  the  right  not  to  say 
prayers,  as  I  grant  the  right  to  anyone  not 
to  say  '"Thank  You"  for  the  mustard.  But 
I  also  want  him  to  allow  me  the  right  to 
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Bias  ia  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


m  THE  HOUBX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  29. 1964 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attentkm  ot  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Robert  G.  Spl- 
vack,  which  appeared  In  the  April  26, 
1964.  edlUon  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  . 

The  kind  of  persecution  detailed  by 
Mr.  Spiyack  is  deliberately  fostered  by 
the  Soviet  Ciovemment  and  It  should 
come  as  no  suiprlse  that  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Science  has  published  an 
anti-Semitic  book.  On  AprU  23.  1964, 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  703 
condemning  Soviet  persecution  of  its 
citizens  because  of  religicHi.  I  again  urge 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  ocxialder  this  resolution. 

The  article  toUows: 

Bus  Of   Russia 

WASHOfOTOK. — ^The  Soviet  Ctovemment  was 
embarrassed  recently  by  disclosures  in  the 
West  that  the  XTkr&nlan  Academy  of  Science 
had  p\ibtlshed  an  unmistakably  anti-Semitic 
book. 

The  Communists  have  always  made  a 
propaganda  point  of  how  opposed  they  were 
to  discrimination  and  bias.  Now  twice  with- 
in the  short  span  of  6  years  they  find  them- 
selves self-indicted  on  this  very  score.  Not 
too  long  ago  Negro  students  from  Ghana. 
Nigeria  and  other  African  states  said  they 
were  victims  of  racial  bias  at  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. 

The  latest  example  of  bias,  this  time 
against  the  Jews,  will  be  harder  to  bush  up — 
because  It  Is  all  in  print  and  has  been  widely 
circulated.  It  appears  In  a  book  entlUed 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment,"  by  one 
T.  K.  Kychko. 

Books  are  not  published  In  the  Soviet 
Union  without  ofDclal  sanction.  The  Ukra- 
nlan  Academy  has  a  licensing  system,  and 
any  book  miist  be  approved  by  several  au- 
thorltlee  before  it  Is  published.  The  Kychko 
book  was  no  exception.  It  even  carries  a  fore- 
word by  two  members  of  the  academy. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  similar  In 
many  reepects  to  the  ill-reputed  "Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon."  the  Bible  of  anU- 
Semites  in  the  days  of  the  czar.  Now  the 
terminology  is  Commiinlst,  but  the  Ideas  are 
relatively  unchanged. 

Jews  are  acc\ised  of  being  clannish,  of  hav- 
ing links  with  "American  Imperialism"  and 
"world  capitalism"  and  the  State  of  Isr«Cel. 

The  Illustrations  In  the  book  are  blatantly 
anti-Semitic,  and  carlcatiires  are  very  similar 
to  those  iised  by  the  Nazis  In  their  most 
notorious  publication.  Der  Stuermer. 

There  are  many  explanations  being  made 
abroad  by  Soviet  authorities  as  to  how  and 
why  the  book  was  published.  None  Is  very 
convincing,  pertlcularly  that  It  Lb  part  of  the 
campaign  to  make  Jews  turn  against  Ju- 
daism. 

First  of  all  it  is  written  in  TTkralnlan,  a  lan- 
guage not  too  widely  read  by  Jews  in  Russia. 
Secondly,  according  to  authorities  on  Juda- 
ism, it  contains  many  factual  errors  about 
Jewish  religious  practice  which  would  be 
readily  apparent  to  any  orthodox  Jew. 

One  British  writer  who  recently  visited  the 
Ukraine  comes  up  with  a  somewhat  plausible 
explanation  for  The  revival  of  antl-Semltlsm. 
Things  hare  not  been  gt^ng  well  and  almoet 
everyone  Is  forced  to  break  local  laws  and 
regulations. 


For  example,  this  writer  reports,  pec^e  pay 
artisans  to  do  Jobs  for  them  privately  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  dty  Soviet  to  send  work- 
men, which  often  means  waiting  for  months 
or  years.  To  get  favors  they  take  or  give 
bribea.  " 

Bribery  and  this  kind  of  corruption  has 
become  so  rampant  it  was  leading  to  scandals 
wiiich  threatened  to  bring  in  the  national 
authorities.  To  cover  up,  it  is  said,  the  Jews 
of  the  Ukraine  were  made  the  scapegoato  with 
the  Kychko  book  only  one  of  nximerous  at- 
tempu  to  divert  attention  from  conditions 
which  were  causing  unreet. 


L.B  J.  Economy  Jast  Talk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEli  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  IfXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaks,  the 
Presideiit  has  made  much  of  economiz- 
ing but  the  record  shows  otherwise. 
This  Is  succinctly  pointed  out  In  a  col- 
lumn  by  Lyle  C.  Wilson  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Dally  News: 

Ij£J.  Hasn't  Savxd  Much 
(By  Lyle  C.  WUson) 

The  brakes  seem  to  be  slipping  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  economy  bandwagon.  It 
co\ild  be,  of  course,  that  economy  prospects 
were  overlMUlyhooed  or  that  the  President 
overacted  his  role  as  a  dc^larplncher. 

It  was  noted  in  this  space  last  January 
that : 

"President  Johnson's  1900  budget  and  the 
publicity  maneuvers  preceding  It  have 
created  the  public  image  Mr.  Johnson  in- 
tended to  create.  It  is  the  image  of  a  slow 
man  with  a  buck.  No*  a  pennypincher, 
but  a  dollarixincher.'' 

That  paragrai^  was  written  last  January 
22  after  a  floodtide  of  White  House  budget 
leaks,  all  touching  on  economy.  It  was  an 
even  a  months  after  President  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  White  House. 

The  Treasury  has  Just  reported  Its  position 
as  of  April  22.  8  months  after  Mr.  Johnson 
took  over.  "ITie  TTeasmy  figures  reveal  that 
In  the  5-month  period  November  33-Aprll 
22,  the  Johnson  administration  has  spent 
approximately  $50  bUIion  and  collected  in 
taxes  about  the  same  amoimt.  Since 
November  22.  the  public  debt  has  increased 
from  $807.7  billion  to  $309  billion.  UJ3.  gold 
holdings  decreased  in  the  same  period  by 
about  $110  million. 

Spending  and  tax  collection  in  the  current 
(1964)  fiscal  year  are  running  well  ahead 
of  fiscal  1963.  The  Treasury  Issuee  its  daily 
statements  In  terms  of  withdrawals  of  funds 
and  deposits  of  funds.  Theee  are  roughly 
but  not  precisely  equal  to  expenditures  and 
receipts.  Here  are  some  con^>aratlve  figures 
asof  April  22. 1964: 

[In  billions] 

TM»  Latt 

year  pear 

Withdrawals $101.9  $96.7 

Depoelts. 91.  g      8s!6 

Public  debt 309.0  SOS.  6 

Gold 16.4       16.8 

The  eye-popping  figure  In  this  daHy  state- 
ment for  April  22  is  for  tax  collections  on 
that  day.  $615,462,900.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  a  government  that  cannot  live 
wlthm  its  income  when  the  money  tOUb  in 
at  such  a  rate  although  not  every  day  is  such 
a  big  payday  for  the  TTeaetiry. 

The  humpb<u;ked  UJ3.  taxpayer  Is  both 
patient  and  generous.  The  lYeasury's  re- 
ceipts from  the  public  in  fiscal  1954  were 
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$71.6  billion  of  which  $29  J{  billion  was  per- 
sonal income  tax.  In  this  fiscal  year  of  1964 
receipts  from  the  public  will  be  $114.S  of 
which  individual  Income  taxpayers  will  con- 
tribute $4TJ(  biUlon. 

All  of  these  figures  wlU  be  higher  for  fiscal 
1966,  and  thereafter.  Perhaps  the  man  has 
not  i^peared  who  can  reduce  Government 
spending,  oompd  the  Government  to  live 
within  its  Income  and  to  begin  a  realistic 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  Preddent 
Johnscm  is  having  a  go  at  it,  but  he  has 
little  so  far  to  show  In  the  way  of  results. 
That  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  Mr. 
Johnson  cannot  do  the  Job.  But  it  does 
mean  that  some  persons  will  want  to  with- 
held their  cheers  for  his  economy  until  there 
1b  more  substantial  evidence  of  it. 


BlacUe  Tells  Rask  Red  Bloc  Trade 
ConditioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvtiday.  AprU  30. 1964 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day April  27,  Mr.  William  Blackie, 
president  of  CaterplUar  Tractor  Co. 
participated  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  In  a  panel  discussion 
before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  were  no  prepared  texts  of  the  re- 
marks of  each,  and  until  a  transcript  is 
available  I  should  like  to  have  read  into 
the  Record  an  account  of  the  dialog 
appearing  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
and  written  by  their  staff  writer.  Miss 
Bemadine  Martin,  and  headlined 
"Blackie  Tells  Rusk  Red  Bloc  Trade 
Conditions." 

Inasmuch  as  the  article  covers  a  very 
sensitive  issue  of  possible  increased  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  under  unanimous 
consent.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  place  the  article 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Blackie  Tells  Rusk  Red  Bloc  Trade 

CONDmONS 

'     (By  Bemadine  Martin)  , 

Washington,  D.C— William  Blackie,  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co.  president,  yesterday  told 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  the  conditions 
under  which  his  company  would  be  inter- 
ested in  dcring  business  with  a  member 
country  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

He  said  they  were:  Government  approval; 
substantial  volume  of  business;  provisions 
for  parts  and  service;  full  price  for  products; 
no  special  credit  arrangements. 

Blackie  and  Rusk  engaged  In  an  hour-long 
Informal  chat  about  the  roles  of  business 
and  government  In  foreign  affairs.  Their 
audience  was  the  3.400  businessmen  attend- 
ing the  62d  annual  meeting  of  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here. 

One  of  the  areas  discussed  at  length  was 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  closer  rela- 
tionship through  trade  with  some  of  the 
Soviet  satellites.  Rusk  inquired  of  the 
CaterplUar  president: 

"Prom  the  point  of  the  businessman,  Mr. 
Blackie,  under  what  conditions  would  you 
sell  to  Russia?" 

Blackie  cited  a  memorandum  which  he 
Issued  recently  for  general  guidance  of  Cater- 
pillar personnel. 

"U.S.  Oovemment  approval  would  be  a 
basic  prerequisite  for  any.  trade  with  any 
member  of  the  Soviet  bloc,"  Blackie  said. 
"And  I  would  hope  that  if  it  were  given  it 


would  be  something  more  than  a  mere  pas- 
sive consent. 

"We  would  not  be  interested  in  doing  bual- 
nees  with  a  Soviet  covmtry  unless  the  volume 
of  business  were  to  be  fairly  substantial. 
There  would  be  no  pomt  in  selling  a  few 
machinee;  the  time,  trouble,  and  risk  in- 
volved would  not  be  Justified."  Blackie  said. 

He  said  in  his  opinion  his  company  should 
try  to  concentrate  on  reasonable  quantities 
of  a  relatively  few  models. 

Blackie  said  if  these  two  objectives  were 
attained,  it  would  necessarUy  take  care  of  the 
other  requisites,  which  he  said,  would  be 
provisions  for  p«u-ts  and  service,  f uU  price  for 
products,  and  no  special  credit  arrangements. 
"We  should  not  be  prepared  to  seU  in  any 
country  unless  adequate  measures  were  taken 
to  supply  the  necessary  parts  and  service." 
Blackie  said.  "Our  company's  success  has 
lain  in  providing  customers  with  aU  three 
basic  eiements-Hnachlnes.  parts,  and  serv- 
ice— and  we  should  not  depart  from  this 
principle  in  dealing  with  even  Soviet  satel- 
lites." 

Blackie  said  if  there  had  to  be  inter- 
medUtes  between  the  CaterplUar  source  and 
the  ultimate  user,  the  IntermedUte  woiUd 
have  to  get  a  "margin  of  reward"  out  of  a 
price  which  would  be  higher  than  normally 
realised,  as  the  product  should  be  sold  for  its 
full  sale  value. 

His  fifth  point  brought  a  round  of  ap- 
plause from  his  audience.  It  was  that  no 
special  credit  should  be  granted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Its  sateUltes. 

"At  this  stage  of  developments  we 
wouldn't  be  Justified  in  taking  anything 
other  than  a  least-favored-natlon  position," 
Blackie  said. 

Rusk  had  tcAd  Blackie.  in  response  to  a 
question  about  trade  with  Soviet  sateUlte 
nations,  that  the  Government's  position  is 
based  cm  the  behavior  of  the  covmtrles. 

"The  differences  within  the  Communist 
group  are  very  significant  at  this  time." 
Rusk  said. 

"Our  position  is  that  siiice  these  countries 
no  longer  form  a  monoUthlc  bloc  in  political 
terms,  we  should  no  longer  treat  them  as  a 
monoUth  in  trade  terms. 

"I  personally  like  to  keep  my  eye  on 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  leave  their 
neighbors  alone  and  live  in  peace  and 
whether  they  are  addressing  themselves  to 
the  unfinished  business  of  their  own  pec^le. 
"In  other  words  we  must  tailor  our  trade 
policies  to  their  pattern  of  behavior,"  Rusk 
said. 

He  said  in  the  case  of  Russia,  the  hard 
CM*  of  the  VJS.  p<^icy  is  to  prohibit  any 
items  of  direct  mUltary  significance,  but  to 
permit  the  fiow  of  trade  in  food  and  other 
consxmier  goods. 

"Some  of  the  Eastern  European  countries 
are  seeking  closer  aUlances  with  the  West, 
and  in  our  trade  policies  we  have  sought  to 
encourage  this,"  the  Secretary  said. 

In  other  countries,  he  said,  there  are  total 
embargoes.  These,  he  said,  include  Commu- 
nist China.  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

"RestrlcUons  on  trade  to  Cuba  is  a  basic 
part  of  our  program  to  isolate  the  Castro 
regime  and  reduce  its  w^aclty  to  subvert 
other  nations.  Cuba  is  in  a  bad  economic 
condition,  and  in  our  opinion,  should  not  be 
assisted  by  free  countries. 

"What  do  you  see  as  the  problems  of  ex- 
panding trade  among  the  more  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  free  world?"  Rusk 
asked  Blackie. 

Blackie  said  one  is  the  intention  of  the 
industrial  nations  to  become  more  indus- 
trialized, and  thus  more  competitive  with 
us. 

He  said  in  their  endeavors  they  are  fre- 
quently favored  by  lower  wages,  and  tax 
rates  and  systems  which  favor  exports. 

"Zn  our  own  Federal  system  a  voy  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  taxes  is  derived  from 
income  sources,  and  very  little  from  the  sale 
of  goods,"  Blackie  said. 


"But  in  the  major  countries  competitive 
in  the  OommoD  Markat,  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  national  revenue  is  obtained  from 
aales  or  value-added  taxes,  which  are  waived 
in  the  case  of  goods  eqxxted. 

"In  third  party  markets  we  are  lacking 
an  advantage  which  could  only  be  gained  If 
we  decided  to  modify  our  tax  system  to  one 
which  places  less  reUance  upon  disincen- 
tive Income  taxes  and  more  on  value  market 
of  similar  sales  taxes."  he  said. 

Blackie  said  expanded  foreign  trade  or 
investment  presupposes  a  continued  partner- 
ship with  European  nations,  but  he  told 
Rusk  that  in  the  light  of  some  recent  events 
this  seems  doubtful. 

RuBk.  said  he  has  no  doubt  what  the 
present  or  future  long  range  wUl  be.  and  that 
it  Is  toward  unity  and  parthership. 

"There  are  some  discussions  whlcdi  seem 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  this,  but  they  cmly 
have  to  do  with  how  we  write  the  next 
chapter,  or  take  the  next  step,  and  do  not 
bear  on  what  the  relationship  wotild  be  If 
the  partnership  were  faced  with  an  external 
threat."  Rusk  said. 

"This  ao-mxile  team  of  the  free  world  was 
puUed  Just  after  World  War  n  with  Juat  one 
mule — ^the  others  were  in  the  wagoo  Ucklng 
their  wounds,"  Rusk  said. 

"But  they  are  now  in  harness,  and  anyone 
who  doesn't  recognise  that  ^here  wlU  be 
differences  In  which  way  to  go  Just  doesnt 
recognise  either  mules  ot  sovereign  states," 
the  Secretsry  said. 

"So  we  ocHittniie  to  pniba  to  see  if  we 
can  find  areas  j)t  agreement  and  10099  to- 
ward other  points  whereby  we  can  find  out 
whether  in  fact  pecu^eful  coexistence  can 
come  to  be  as  real  as  ordinary  people  in  the 
free  world  can  understand  it  or  whether  a 
world  of  tension  is  for  our  future,"  Rusk 
said. 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day marks  the  173d  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  c(^eagues  In  honoring 
our  Polish  citizens  and  their  sorrowing 
friends  and  relatives  in  Communist 
Poland. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3  promised 
great  hope  for  the  Polish  people. 
Through  the  173  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed its  enactment,  many  tragedies 
have  befallen  Poland,  yet  the  people 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  high  ideals 
which  they  adopted  in  1791. 

Many  Poles  have  found  their  way  to 
America  and  have  enriched  this  country 
virith  their  talents.  Polish-Americans 
are  well  known  and  respected  In  many 
professions.  TTieir  Christian  principles 
and  firm  awareness  of  Western  culture 
have  made  them  one  of  America's  most 
valued  assets. 

We  celebrate  this  important  day  in 
Polish  history  with  strong  pride  in  our 
PoUsh  citizens,  but  also  with  deep  sorrow 
at  the  misfortune  of  the  Polish  home- 
land. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  but  certainly 
true,  that  after  more  than  2  centuries 
of  attack  from  all  sides,  Poles  still  con- 
tinue   their    resistance    to    subjection. 
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About  235  growers  and  landowners  will  be 
participating.  All  proceeds  received  by  the 
banana  growers  will  be  In  dollars  with  the 
resultant  benefits  to  Colombia's  balance  of 
international  payments. 

Compsnla  Frutera  de  Sevllla  pioneered  the 
program,  sending  in  engineers  and  soU  ex- 
perts, starting  on  an  intensive  scale  S  years 
ago.  Uraba  landowners  were  persuaded  to 
go  into  the  banana  growing  business.  For 
years  whatever  use  bad  been  made  ot  the 
land  was  livestock  grazing.  Frutera's  total 
investment  in  this  new  project  will  be  in 
excess  of  $3  million. 

Flnanclera  obtained  a  $6  million  bank 
credit  in  the  United  States  and  is  providing 
the  financial  assistance  needed  by  the  Colom- 
bian farmers.  The  bfmk  establishes  the  con- 
ditions under  which  It  will  lend  money  to 
the  farmers. 

The  farmers  anticipate  that  with  normal 
conditions  the  costs  of  their  develc^ments 
can  be  paid  off  within  6  years,  and  these 
payments  will  enter  a  revolving  credit  fund 
for  financing  of  other  growers  by  Flnanclera. 
The  president  of  the  Corporation  Flnan- 
clera, Oulllermo  Herrera  Carrtzosa,  congratu- 
lated United  Fruit  Co.  and  its  afllllate  for 
its  pimieering  In  the  area. 

The  Colombian  banana  growers  are  as- 
sured a  minlmiun  price  for  their  exported 
fruit  by  Compania  Frutera  de  Sevllla,  which 
already  operates  a  similar  associate  producer 
program  at  Santa  Marta  in  northeast  Colom- 
bia. Neither  Frutera  nor  United  Fruit  Co. 
produce  bananas  in  Colombia. 

Frutera  will  undertake  the  export  market- 
ing of  the  Turbo  production.  Under  this 
kind  of  partnership  arrangement  the  land 
and  production  facilities  wlU  be  owned  by 
ColOTibians,  and  Frutera  will  serve  as  tech- 
nical adviser  and  marketing  medium. 
Sho\ild  market  prices  exceed  a  previously 
agreed  specified  rate  the  farmers  will  share 
half  the  Increased  income.  The  company 
anticipates  the  grower  will  receive  a  good 
profit  for  his  efforts  and  agrees  to  help  stimu- 
late interest  in  banana  industry  development 
by  withholding  26  UJB.  cents  per  exp<M-ted 
stem  to  be  deposited  in  a  fimd  that  will 
gxiarantee  amortisation  of  mortgagee  writ- 
ten by  Flnanclera. 

In  the  Turbo  develc^xnent  the  Compania 
Frutera  de  Sevllla  will  provide  farmers  with 
banana  seed  as  well  as  technical  advice  and 
other  asslstanoe,  including  plant  sanitation 
methods  to  control  Sigatoka  leaf  vims.  The 
farmers  guarantee  to  maintain  their  cxiltlva- 
tlons  in  good  Mmdltlon.  Progress  of  the  com- 
mercial planting  ot  bananas  has  been  lim- 
ited only  to  the  amount  of  certified  seed 
available  and  drainage  ot  the  area. 

In  addition  Frutera  has  built  roads,  drains, 
bcmana  receiving  terminals  and  dredged 
three  large  canals.  More  than  30  banana 
barges,  piahed  or  pulled  by  10  tugs,  will  carry 
the  bananas  from  these  terminals  or  landing 
stages  to  oceangoing  ships  In  tbe  Qiilf  of 
UrabcL  No  wharf  is  yet  avaUable  to  handle 
large  shipping  in  the  shallow  waters. 

To  reach  the  supply  of  bananas.  Frutera 
widened  and  deepened  several  streams  lead- 
ing into  the  Rio  Leon  and  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
The  growov  will  carry  the  bananas  over 
Frutera-constructed  roads  of  some  10  kilo- 
meters in  length,  so  located  as  to  connect 
these  streams  with  the  national  highway 
leading  to  Turbo  from  distant  Medellln. 
IVucks  are  loaded  at  the  banana  farms  and 
driven  to  the  loading  terminals.  When  the 
fruit  is  available  in  quantity  several  years 
hence,  two  m<x-e  canals  are  expected  to  be 
b\iilt  to  augment  the  capacity  of  the  ones 
now  existing. 

The  planting  program  will  continue  in  full 
swing  during  the  next  several  years  imtil  a 
total  of  14,000  hectares  (89.000  acres)  is 
reached.  Presently  planted  acreage  is  in  ex- 
cess ot  2.710  hectares  (6.700  acres). 

Existence  of  the  Turbo  area  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  its  develo^Mnent 


was  retarded  because  of  its  lack  of  communi- 
cations. Company  engineers  have  been  in 
and  out  of  the  area  for  many  years. 

During  the  past  6  years  Fnitera  has  maln- 
taln«i  a  research  center  there,  and  extensive 
studies  have  been  carried  on.  particularly 
Into  soil,  meteorological  «0d  topographic 
condlUons.  During  this  time  six  test  plots 
of  bananas  were  grown.  From  these  test 
plots  came  the  seed  to  be  planted  by  tbe 
Colombian  farmers. 

Soil  engineers,  agronomists,  pathologists, 
and  entomologists  went  over  a  wide  area. 
They  found  good  banana  lands  extending 
southward  along  the  Gulf  from  Turbo 
These  lands  are  ideally  suited  for  growing 
the  quality  Groe  Michel  type  of  banana  and 
are  disease  free  and  relatively  free  of  destruc- 
tive Insects,  in  contrast  to  many  producing 
areas  in  Centra}  America  and  elsewhere 
where  a  root  fungous  Infection  named  Pan- 
ama disease  has  hampered  this  type. 

The  area  requires  extensive  drainage,  but 
due  to  the  topogri^hy  of  the  land,  this 
drainage  Is  not  a  problem. 

The  Uraba  area  has  a  tropical  and  himild 
climate.  Its  dry  season  is  short:  usually 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March. 
The  rest  of  the  year,  rainfall,  which  Is 
essential  for  the  success  of  banana  produc- 
tion. Is  well  distributed  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain  falling  in  May  'and  again  in 
the  September-November  period.  The 
yearly  rainfall  Is  aroimd  100  inches. 

The  area  has  been  reconunended  for  grow- 
ing, besides  bananas  and  cattle,  such  prod- 
ucts as  cacao,  rubber,  oil  pcUm,  pineapple, 
and  abaca. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  banana  en- 
ter];Hlse  could  provide  the  base  for  the  estab- 
llahment  of  a  community  ot  800.000  inhabi- 
tants with  a  better  standard  of  living  and 
more  accommodations  than  now  prevailing 
in  many  rural  areas,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Antioquia,  Colombia. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  taken  from  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer  which  discusses  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Joint  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  repeal  the  law 
requiring  25  percent  of  our  gold  be  re- 
tained to  back  our  dollar.  The  purpose 
of  this  proposal  escapes  me  completely. 
Rather.  I  view  it  with  alarm  for  in  my 
opinion,  it  Is  an  open  invitation  for  every 
nation  in  the  world  to  immediately  con- 
vert their  dollar  reserves.  '  We  would 
suddenly  find  ourselves  bereft  of  any  gold 
reserves  whatsoever. 

I  heartily  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  proposal  be   examined  most 
carefully  before  any  action  Is  taken. 
RKScixas:  Rzmovzno  Gold  Rxsnvs  Otkn  Bm 

TO    PKINTIirO-PKXBS   MONXT   AMD   CHAOS 

The  dissenting  voices  of  five  Republican 
Members,  plxis  that  of  Democratic  Senator 
FiAjnc  J.  Ij4XTBchz.  ot  Ohio,  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  danger  Inherent  in  an  inno- 
cent-sounding prt^ixioal  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Boonomlc  Committee  that  the  26- 
percent  gold  backing  be  removed  from  Fed- 
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eral  Reeerve  deposits  and  Federal  Reserve 
currency  in  circulation. 

The  purpose  of  our  gold  reserve,  which  has 
shrunk  from  $24.8  blllkm  in  1040  to  $16.8 
billion  at  the  end  of  last  year  under  the 
steady  outfiow  of  foreign-aid  dollars,  is  two- 
fold. It  meets  the  statutory  requlremMit 
of  a  26-peroent  bttcking  for  deposits  and  cur- 
rency, and  it  mft'"*"-*'"*  the  international  gcMd 
standard  under  which  we  agree  to  redeem  in 
gold  any  XJ3.  dollars  held  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  central  banks. 

Of  the  •1&,8  billion  in  gold  we  still  have  on 
deposit,  a  total  of  $18  biUion  U  reqiUred  to 
back  tbe  currency,  leaving  but  $2.6  billion  in 
"free  gcdd"  to  support  foreign-held  dcdlars. 
Obviously,  if  every  creditor  demanded  g<Ad. 
we  would  be  caught  far  short.  So  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reasons  that  if  the  wh<de 
$15.6  biUlom  were  made  available  for  this 
■purpose  the  move  would  "increase  confidence 
In  the  detuminatlon  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  International  value  qt  the 
dollar." 

That  is,  we  think,  an  open  question.  As 
the  five  objecting  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  point  out.  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement "is  an  Important  balance-of -pay- 
ments discipline  whose  existence — ^far  from 
weakening  confidence  in  the  dollar — 
strengthens  it."  So  they  feel  that  removing 
the  reserve  requirement  "could  be  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  weakness  if  done  in  the 
face  of  large  continuing  balapce-of -payments 
deficits." 

Senator  Lausche  points  to  still  another  and 
perhaps  more  serious  objection.  "The  re- 
quirement that  there  be  26  cents  in  gold  for 
every  Federal -Reeerve  dollar  Issued."  be  de- 
clared in  a  Senate  speech.  "U  an  anchor 
against  printing-press  money.  If  that  re- 
quirement is  removed  there  will  be  no  limi- 
tation of  any  character  except  the  Judgment 
of  Federal  officials,  which  changes  like  the 
winds." 

All  we  need  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
d<Alar  altogether  and  to  complete  the  erosion 
of  our  fiscal  structure  is  an  injection  of 
printing-press  money. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 

National  Qallkbt  or  Akt — Calendar  or 
Events,  Mat  1964 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  6  p.m. 
Sundays  2  to  10  p.m.  Admission  is  free  to 
the  Gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Permanent  collection:  Paintings  and  sculp- 
ture comprising  the  Mellon.  Samuel  H.  Kress, 
Wldener,  and  Chester  Dale  collections,  with 
gifts  from  other  donors,  are  located  on  the 
main  floor.  The  Wldener  collection  of  deco- 
rative arts  Is  on  the  ground  floor. 

New  reproductions :  Color  postcards.  Pleter 
de  Hooch,  "A  Dutch  Courtyard";  Murlllo, 
"A  Girl  and  Her  Diienna";  Raphael,  "The 
Small  Cowper  Madonna";  Tlepolo,  "Madonna 
of  the  Goldfinch."  Price  6  cents  each  post- 
paid. 

Color  reproductions,  11  by  14  Inches. 
Magnasco.  "The  Baptism  of  Christ";  Dome- 
nlco  Veneziano,  "Saint  John  in  th,e  Deeert"; 


Cteanne.  "Vase  of  Flowers."  Price  26  cents 
each  poa^iald. 

New  publication:  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.O.,  by  John  Walker,  director. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  color  and  260  black 
and  white  illustrations.  6^  by  8%  Inches, 
347  iMkges,  clothbound,  $7.60  postpaid. 

Concerts:  The  Gallery's  21st  American  Mu- 
sic Festival  will  open  on  May  3  and  continue 
through  Jime  7. 

Lectoiu- :  A  radio  lecture  device  is  installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  rxmning 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  repreeented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  26  cents 
to  use  in  hearing  these  Lectour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  4  pm.  Sunday 
4  to  7  pm. 

MONDAT,    APan,    2T,    THBOTJOH    STJNDAT,    MAT    S 

Painting  of  the  week:  Hubert  Robert, 
"The  Old  Bridge"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  collec- 
tion), gallery  83.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, 12  and  2;  Sunday.  S:30  and  6:80. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Theater  and  Festival  in 
Art..  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Satiirday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  6. 

Simday  lecture:  "Society  and  Painting  in 
Seventeenth-Century  Holland."  Quest 
Speaker:  Horst  Gerson,  Director,  NetherUnds 
Institute  for  Art  History,  The  Hague,  lecttire 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-first  American 
Music  FesUval.  Alabama  quartet,  east  gar- 
den coxirt,  8. 

IIONDAT,    MAT    4    THEOUGH    SirNDAT,    MAT    10 

Painting  of  the  week:  Whistler.  "The 
White  Girl"  (Harris  Whlttenmore  c<^ec- 
tlon),  gallery  71.  Tuesday  throu^  Satur- 
day,12  and  2;  Stmday,  3:80  and  6:30. 

Toiur  of  the  week:  Neo-Classlciwn,  Roman, 
ticism.  and  Realism,  rotunda,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  1;  Simday,  2:80. 

ToMi:  Introduction  to  the  o^lectlon. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Satiuxlay.  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  6. 

Stinday  lecture :  "Art  as  Creating  and  Mak- 
ing." Guest  Speaker:  Milton  C.  Nahm.  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege, 
Bryn  Mawr,  lect\u«  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-first  American 
Music  FesUval.  David  Burge,  pianist,  east 
garden  court,  8. 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (670)  and 
FM   (108.6). 

MONDAT,  MAT  ll.THEOUaH  SXTNDAT,  MAT  17 

Painting  of  the  week:  Renoir.  "Odalisque" 
(Cheater  Dale  collection),  gallery  84.  Tues- 
day through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  8 :80 
and  8:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Iminesslonlsm.  Ro- 
tunda, Tuesdayl  through  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  'Church'  and  the 
'Synagogue'  in  Medieval  Iconography." 
Guest  speaker:  Wolfgang  Selferth,  professor 
of  German  language  and  literature.  Howard 
University.  Washington.  D.C.,  lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-first  American 
Music  Festival.  Robert  Sprenkle,  oboe;  Fran- 
cis Tursi,  viola;  Armand  Basils,  piano;  east 
garden  court,  8. 

MONDAT,  MAT   IS  THEOUOH  SCimAT,  MAT  24 

Painting  of  the  week:  Holbein,  the 
Younger,  "Edward  VI  as  a  Child"  (MeUon 
collection) ,  g^lery  89,  Tueeday  through  Sat- 
urday, 12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:80. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Post-Impresslonlsm. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1;  Sim- 
day,  2:80. 


Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. IiConday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Story  of  Stained 
Glass  from  Iran  to  Coventry."  Speaker: 
Raymond  S.  Stltes,  curator  ot  education.  Na- 
tional Gallery  ot  Art,  lecture  baa,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-first  American 
Music  Festival.  National  Gallery  Orchestra, 
Richard  Bales,  conductor,  east  garden  court, 

8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,  787-4216,  extension  272. 

MONDAT,    MAT    28,    THEOUOH    SUNDAT,    MAT    31 

Painting  of  the  week:  Van  Dyck,  "Philip, 
Lord  Wharton"  (Mellon  collection),  gallery 
42,  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
12  and  2;  Sunday  8:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Twentieth -Century 
Painting.  Rotunda,  Tueeday  through  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:80. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Friday,  1;  Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  New  Churches  of 
Europe."  Guest  speaker:  G.  E.  Kidder  Smith, 
author  and  architect,  lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-first  American 
Music  Festival.  Joel  Krosnlck.  cellist;  How- 
ard Lebow,  pianist;  east  garden  court,  8. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  alreiMly  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
Irom  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1088). 

Resolutions' for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  188,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conceissional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recobd. 


West  VirfinU  National  Guard  Unit  Stand* 
Long  Vifil  in  Tribute  to  the  Late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy — Officers  and 
Men  of  Troop  F,  Zd  Reconnaisance 
ISOtfa  Armored  Caralry  Participate  in 
MoTing  Memorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vncixiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  May  1.1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  leader  who 
captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of 
millions  of  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over.  His  energy,  wisdom,  and 
courage  set  him  apart  as  one  destined 
to  mold  history  and  one  attuned  to  the 
needs  and  challenges  of  our  time. 

West  Virginians  know  that  it  was  the 
support  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mountain 
State  which  helped  to  start  him  on  the 
road  to  the  White  House  in  a  primary 
election  And  President  Kennedy  never 
forgot  this  demonstration  of  faith  and 
trust  shown  him  by  the  people  of  our 
highlands.  He  spoke  of  West  Virginia 
with  special  fondness  and  returned  on 
our  100th  anniversary  of  statehood. 

Americans  were  deeply  grieved  by  the 
vmtimely  death  of  the  young  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Each  of  us  sensed  a  personal 
loss.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
one  example  of  the  love  and  respect 
which  John  F.  Kermedy  called  forth  in 
the  hearts  of  West  Virginians. 

In  Clarksburg,  immediately  following 
the  assassination,  the  officers  and.  men 
of  Troop  F,  2d  Reconnaisance  150th 
Armored  Cavalry  organized  a  voluntary 
honor  guard  for  the  martyred  leader.  A 
crepe-decked  picture  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  displayed  at  the  Harrison 
County  Court  House — and'  from  6  pjn., 
Friday,  November  22  until  6  p.m.,  Mon- 
day, November  25,  members  of  Troop  F 
stood  guard,  each  for  1  hour.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  vigil  a  ceremony  took 
place  during  which  taps  was  played  and 
a  rifle  salute  fired. 

The  men  who  took  part  in  this  moving 
tribute  were  called  to  active  military 
duty  by  President  Kennedy  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  served  from  August  un- 
til October  of  1961.  Many  of  the  men 
traveled  considerable  distances  from 
their  homes  to  Clarksburg  so  that  they 
might  join  in  this  memorial  to  their  for- 
mer Commander  in  Chief.  It  was  a  sen- 
sitive expression  of  sorrow  in  which  many 
Clarksburg  residents  shared,  and  which 
typified  the  reverence  and  mourning 
throughout  West  Virginia. 

Commendations  are  due  the  officers 
and  men  of  Troop  F,  2d  Reconnaisance 


Appendix 

150th  Armored  Cavalry,  for  carrying  for- 
ward this  appropriate  demonstration  of 
our  regard  for  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  this  mov- 
ing tribute  in  the  November  26, 1963  issue 
of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent  be^  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tolling   Bells   Set   Mood   fob   Day    or 
Mourning   Hsbe 

Except  for  the  mournful  toll  of  chvirch 
bells,  Clarksbiirg  was  a  quiet  and  somber 
place  yesterday. 

Few  people  were  in  the  downtown  area, 
most  of  them  were  at  home  watching  on  TV 
final  rites  for  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who 
was  felled  Friday  by  bullets  from  the  gun  of 
a  flenpUsh  assassin. 

A  November  sun  brought  an  ethereal  light 
to  the  courthouse  plaza  where  local  mili- 
tary men  stood  guard  beside  a  black-draped 
photo  of  the  late  President,  paying  homage 
to  a  great  man — a  man  who  gave  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Members  of  Troop  P,  2d  Reconnaissance, 
150th  Armored  Calvalry,  who  maintained  the 
guard,  were  called  to  active  duty  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  served  from  August 
until  October  of  1961  during  the  famous 
Berlin  crisis. 

Enlisted  men  and  of&cers  of  the  troop  came 
from  their  civilian  occupations  to  stand 
vigilance  at  the  shrine  of  the  departed  leader. 
It  was  necessary  that  some  hitchhike  from 
outlying  communities  so  that  they  too  co\ild 
volunteer  their  services  In  the  long  hours  of 
mourning. 

The  flower  arrangements  were  donated  by 
florists,  banks,  business  flrms,  and  citizens 
from  throughout  the  central  West  Virginia 
area. 

Each  man  of  the  troop,  including  officers 
took  a  turn,  standing  guard  for  an  hour  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  Friday  and  6  p.m.  Monday. 

At  the  ceremony  at  6  pjn.  Monday  the 
small  picture  In  front  of  the  larger  picture  of 
the  President  was  draped  with  black  velvet. 
The  picture  had  below  It  a  copy  of  a  poem, 
"Captain,  My  Captain,"  written  by  Walt 
Whitman,  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

After  draping  the  picture,  the  flag  was 
raised  from  the  half-mast  position  where  it 
had  flown  continuously  since  the  vigil  by 
the  National  Gviard  began. 

The  flag  was  raised  to  full  sfaff,  after 
which  the  entire  troop  was  brought  to  at- 
tention and  the  rifle  squad  fired  three  vol- 
leys, which  represented  the  21  gun  salute 
fired  only  on  the  death  of  a  serviceman  or 
to  the  President. 

As  the  flag  was  raised  to  fUll  staff  two 
local  citizens.  Bunner  Palmer,  principal  of 
Nutter  Fort  Grade  School,  and  Don  Camp- 
bell, played  taps. 

During  the  time  of  taps,  the  flag  descended 
from  the  bow  staff  of  the  battleship  West 
Virginia  which  was  recently  dedicated  at  the 
courthouse. 

Also  at  the  shrine  were  members  of  the 
local  VFW  Post.  Ceremonies  at  1  o'clock 
Monday  were  conducted  by  Harold  Harden, 
commander;  Pete  Alello,  past  commander; 
Kenneth  Glasscock,  6th  district  commander; 
Arthur  Isner,  junior  vice  commander;  John 


Nery,  oflBcer  of  the  day;    and  Harry  Johns, 
colorbearer. 

Floral  tributes  were  placed  near  the  photo 
by  members  of  the  VFW  contingent. 

The  flag  which  stood  beside  the  pictvu-e 
was  donated  by  the  local  Moose  Lodge. 
Spotlights  on  the  scene  were  loaned  by  Mrs. 
Porter  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel.  The 
white  helmets  and  pistol  belts  worn  by  the 
guardsmen  were  obtained  from  the  Moose 
AU-Gh-1  Drill  Team. 

County  Commissioner  Benjamin  Stout 
gave  the  unit  permission  to  use  all  of  the 
courthouse  facilities,  including  the  services 
of  maintenance  crews  and  other  personnel. 

Richard  Brelsford  of  the  United  Fund  or- 
ganization gave  his  permission  to  remove 
the  large  sign  bearing  the  UF  campaign  total 
from  its  place  on  the  plaza.  Mayor  Edward 
Fornash  agreed  to  the  dismantling  of  the 
reviewing  stand  erected  for  the  Christmas 
parade  on  Friday.  The  i>arade  was  canceled 
on  word  of  the  President's  death. 

Members  of  -Troop  F  volunteering  their 
services  were  Capt.  Charles  G.  Elliott  and 
James  Spence,  1st  Sgt-  Joseph  J.  Harris, 
M.  Sgt.  Harvey  Q.  McGarry,  Platoon  Ser- 
geant Lister,  Sgts.  1st  Class  Donald  D.  Dav- 
isson,  Leroy  D.  Humberston,  Joseph  M.  Jur- 
Ick,  Rancll  E.  Bee,  Donald  W.  Nutter,  Harry 
W.  Quickie,  John  H.  Sandy,  Frank  A.  Polio, 
Harley  F.  Lane,  Spc.  E-6  David  R.  Crlss, 
Loren  L.  Flanlgan,  Steve  C.  Kovar,  Charles 
W.  Myers. 

Lieutenants  Ray  E.  Myers  and  Paul  Good- 
win, Spc.  E-4  Woody  D.  Hamrlck,  Lloyd  C. 
Miller  Jr.,  Jerry  C.  Webb,  Pfcs  Jennings  L. 
Stewart,  Robert  L.  Powell,  Glen  R.  See,  Larry 
O.  See,  George  Smith,  Jim  McCuUough, 
James  Fragale. 


PoHsh  G>nstitntion  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  believe  in  a  free  Poland  celebrate 
May  3  every  year  as  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  On  May  3,  1791,  the  Polish  people 
adopted  a  Constitution  which  cast  off  the 
oppressive  bonds  of  feudalism,  and  cen- 
turies of  serfdom  and  poverty. 

For  years  the  aristocrats  prevented 
every  attempt  at  progress  in  the  Sejm, 
the  national  parliament.  But,  in  1791 
patriots  of  great  character  and  courage 
like  Hugo  KoUontaJ  and  Ignacy  Potocki, 
arose  to  demand  the  freedom  and  na- 
tional unity  which  were  the  only  possible 
salvation  of  Poland  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing imperialist  designs  by  its  neigh- 
bors. These  men  led  the  Poles  in  a  mag- 
nificent but  terribly  brief,  national 
renaissance. 

The  new  Constitution  established  on 
May  3,  abolished  the  liberum  veto  which 
had  given  the  conservative  nobles  power 
to  prevent  any  changes.    Feudal  priv- 
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ileges  were  abo]  Lshed.  Towns  were  given 
free  govemmeitB  for  the  first  time. 
Serfs  were  put  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  with  the  Intention  to  abolish 
serfdom.  The  monarchy  was  limited 
and  mtnlsterlii  responsibility  estab- 
lished. 

The  Polish  p4  ople  rallied  to  this  Con- 
stitution which  expressed  their  devotion 
to  liberty. 

Of  course  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria of  that  da '  were  not  happy  with  a 
strong,  united  P(dand.  They  had  al- 
ready s^zed  half  of  the  country  in  the 
infamous  first  partition  of  1772.  In 
1793  Russia  and  Prussia  conspired  with 
traitorous  Poles  of  the  threatened  aris- 
tocracy to  oveicome  the  tiny  army  of 
46.000  men  w  lich  fought  all  alone 
against  the  two  strongest  empires  of  the 
day.  They  ea<h  seized  further  large 
areas  of  Polanc  and  abolished  the  new 
Constitution.  S  son  the  daiic  days  of  feu- 
dalism .were  one ;  again  upon  Poland. 

But  the  stlnings  of  freedcxn  which 
erupted  in  1791  have  never  again  been 
stilled  in  "PcAbl.  id.  The  movement  to- 
ward Indlvldua:  liberty  and  democratic 
Institutions  syn  bollzed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3. 1  ave  continued  to  inspire 
Poles  throughout  the  last  cmtury  and 
a  half  to  fight  i  igalnst  oppression  wher- 
ever they  find  It 

In  1956  the  warning  was  given  to 
Communist  c^i:  ressors  that  Poland  has 
not  forgotten  is  love  for  freedcan  nor 
the  courage  of  t  le  patriots  of  1791.  The 
long  road  towar  1  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland  has  beei  difficult  and  laden  with 
sorrow.  To  continue  the  Journey  will 
require  the  grea  «8t  courage  and  dedica- 
tion among  all  (  oncemed.  But  with  the 
aid  of  all  Amer  cans  of  good  spirit  and 
the  pncourager  lent  of  freedom-loving 
Poles  in  the  Uilted  States  and  abroad, 
the  end  of  that  rocul  is  surely  ahead. 


IndUiu  Bar 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  V  U«CE  HARTKE 


Cr   INDIANA 


IN  THE  SENATE 


OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Frida  i.  May  1, 1964 
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low citizens  In  the  area  of  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, who  suffered  from  the  recent  earthquake 
disaster;  and. 

Whereas  Senate  bill  2719,  as  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hxnxt  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
provides  for  the  relief  of  such  Individuals 
who  have  suffered  substantial  economic 
losses;  and. 

Whereas  said  Senate  bill  Is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico: 
and, 

Whereas  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Association 
Joins  with  the  Alaska  State  Bar  Association 
In  hewing  that  favorable  consideration  will 
be  given  to  said  Senate  bill:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, by  its  board  of  managers,  That  said 
association  support  in  principle  Senate  bill 
2719,  and  respectfully  asks  that  favorable 
consideration  be  given  thereto  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Dated  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  this  18th  day 
of  April  1964. 

The  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, with  direction  that  copies  of  the 
same  be  disseminated  to  the  U.S.  Senators 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Indiana  and  to  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

ROBEXT  A.  Gemmiix. 
President  of  Indiana  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Attest : 

JohnR.  Carr,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Indiana  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 


Tribute  to  President  Trumaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OW   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  sent  the  following  letter  to  Riesi- 
dent  Truman  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday: 

Aprh.  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Harbt  S.  Truman, 
Independence,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
among  thoee  who  salute  you  on  your  80th 
birthday. 

Those  of  lis  who  serve  under  the  banner 
of  the  Democratic  Party  look  upon  you  aa 
one  of  the  all-time  great  leaders  of  the  p>arty 
of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Wilson.  Rooeevelt.  and 
Kennedy. 

We  who  are  In  the  Congrees  recall  with 
pride  your  record  of  distinction  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  who  today  bear  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  formulating  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  free  world  recall 
with  pride  that  It  was  In  the  Triiman  ad- 
ministration that  the  Truman  doctrine, 
point  rV,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  all  became  the 
shield  of  the  West. 

Today  there  Is  no  higher  honor  the  Repub- 
lic can  bestow  than  the  accolade  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  already  given  you — their  love 
and  esteem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Moorhead, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Harry  Holt,  a  Modern  Good  Shepherd 

EXTE3iSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   OREOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1, 1964 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  saddened  this  week  by  the  death  of 
Harry  Holt,  of  Creswell,  Oreg..  who  died 
at  his  orphanage  in  Seoul.  Korea,  with 
the  orphan  children  whom  he  loved  and 
to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 

His  fine  works  will  live  after  him.  He 
and  his  family  were  responsible  for 
bringing  some  3,000  Korean  children  to 
American  families,  many  of  them  fa- 
thered by  American  servicemen.  These 
children  are  a  monumental  tribute  to 
Harry  Holt.  My  huslwuid  and  I  were 
privileged  to  play  a  part  in  assisting  him. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  in  its  editorial 
of  April  29  states: 

His  imtimely  death  at  59  removes  one  of 
the  noblest  Oregonlans  to  have  ever  become 
a  world  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Oregonian,  together  with  the  news  article 
from  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  of  April 
28,  "Heart  Attack  Kills  Father  of  Baby 
Lift."  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Apr.  29,  1964) 
Classic  Compassion 

Harry  Holt  of  Creswell  could  have  used 
his  moderate  fortune  from  farming  and 
lumbering  for  the  pleasure  of  himself  and  his 
closely  knit  family.  In  fact,  he  tried  that. 
In  the  Holt  farmhouse,  almost  lost  among 
the  paraphernalia  for  the  feeding,  housing, 
and  diapering  of  Korean  orphans.  Is  a  pho- 
tograph of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  and  their  six 
children,  all  In  yachting  costumes,  aboard  a 
large  boat  on  which  they  once  cruised  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Perhaps  if  the  Holts 
had  continued  to  relax  in  this  manner  Mr. 
Holt  would  not  now  be  dead  in  far-off  Korea, 
the  victim  of  the  last  of  several  heart  attacks. 

But  one  feels  certain  that  Mr.  Holt  and 
his  family  never  regretted  using  their  money 
to  save  the  lives  of  more  than  3,000  Korean 
children  for  whom  they  found  homes  In 
American  families  and  thousands  more  they 
cared  for  In  orphanages  In  Korea.  Deeply 
religious  and  compassionate,  Mr.  Holt  and 
his  wife  and  children  found  the  perfect  out- 
let for  their  money,  seemingly  endless  energy, 
and  deep  feeling  for  humanity.  They  would 
not  have  been  really  happy  on  a  yacht,  know- 
ing the  need  for  love  and  succor  among  the 
outcast  children  of  American  servicemen  and 
Korean  women  in  Korea. 

The  story  of  the  Holt  adoption  program 
Is  familiar  to  everyone,  how  the  family  saw 
a  film  of  the  suffering  children  at  a  religious 
meeting  In  Eugene  and  decided  they  would 
adopt  one  child  for  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  how  the  eight  became  thousands, 
scattered  across  the  United  States  among 
people  who  shared  the  Holt  compassion. 
Mr.  Holt  fought  redtape,  sickness,  and  op- 
position from  some  welfare  agencies  to  bring 
unwanted  waifs  into  American  homes.  His 
story  is  a  classic  In  selflessness  and  adherence 
to  rellgioxis  conviction. 

His  untimely  death  at  69  removes  one  of 
the  noblest  Oregonlans  to  have  ever  become 
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a  world  figure.  May  those  who  shared  his 
labors  of  love  continue  the  work  In  his 
memory. 


[From   the  Register-Ouard,   April   28,    1964] 

Heart    Attack    Kills    Father    or   Babtlitt 

(By  DanSellard) 

Harry  Holt,  a  humble  man  who  gained 
world  fame  as  a  humanitarian,  died  Monday 
night  at  the  orphanage  he  operated  in  Korea. 
He  was  59. 

Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 
He  had  a  series  of  attacks  since  1960. 

Holt  continued  working  at  the  iM'ogram 
which  has  foxmd  homes  for  more  than  3,000 
orphans.  "I'll  die  doing  this  and  111  die 
happy,"  he  said  after  his  first  heart  attack. 
"This  Is  the  Lord's  work  and  Itll  keep  on 
going  without  me." 

Mrs.  Holt  was  telephoned  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death  and  Immediately  made  plans 
to  fly  to  Korea  Tuesday  night. 

She  said  Tuesday  morning  she  will  arrive 
in  Korea  Thiu-sday  and  that  the  burial  will 
take  place  probably  Friday. 

Holt  will  be  burled,  she  said.  In  the  moun- 
tainside cemetery  where  about  260  orphan 
children  are  burled.  The  cemetery  is  near 
the  Holt  orphanage  at  Seoul. 

The  Holt  story,  which  attracted  national 
attention  In  1955  when  he  and  his  wife, 
Bertha,  adopted  eight  children  Into  their  own 
family  of  six  children,  has  become  an  Amer- 
ican saga. 

From  his  flrst  efforts  back  in  1955  until 
now,  Holt  had  drawn  headlines,  although  he 
was  reluctant  about  publicity  and  never 
quite  understood  the  fuss  he  was  creating. 

POUGHT    BUREAUCRACT 

He  fought  bureaucracy  and  attracted  con- 
gressional attention,  he  was  denounced  by 
North  Korean  Commxinlsts  for  what  they 
called  his  "slave  labor  recruitment"  and  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Government  of  South 
Korea. 

Truly  a  man  with  a  mission,  Holt  spent 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  of  his  own 
money  and,  finally,  lost  his  life  to  his  pro- 
gram of  placing  the  progeny  of  American 
OI's  and  Korean  girls  In  decent  homes. 

His  wife.  Bertha,  interviewed  at  her  pink- 
stuccoed  Creswell  home  Tuesday  morning, 
was  bereaved  but  not  grlef-strlcken.  She. 
like  her  husband,  thought  of  the  mission  as 
something  bigger  than  both  of  them,  and 
was  not  reluctant  to  say  that  "God  gave  us 
this  work  to  do  and  He'll  see  it  carried  out." 

Operation  of  the  600-chlld  orphanage,  with 
its  hospital  and  farm,  will  go  on,  she  said, 
as  well  as  the  placement  program. 

She  said  that  only  Monday  Harry  had 
written  her  that  he  was  having  trouble 
vrtth  his  leg.  "Bend  me  some  more  medi- 
cine," Mrs.  Holt  quoted  him. 

"I  was  going  to  send  the  medicine  today," 
she  said. 

In  Korea  Tuesday  were  35  sets  of  parents, 
waiting  to  return  to  California  with  children 
on  Saturday.  Recent  changes  of  Immigra- 
tion laws  make  it  necessary  for  parents  In 
16  of  the  States  to  be  physically  present  to 
adopt  children. 

Earlier,  through  the  help  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Rlcliard  L.  Neuberger  and,  later,  his  wife. 
Senator  Mattrine  L.  Neuberger,  Federal  laws 
had  allowed  Holt's  proxy  adoptions,  a  pro- 
gram which  came  under  severe  criticism  by 
orthodox  adoption  agencies. 

Mrs.  Nettberger  said  of  Holt's  death:  "I  was 
sad  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Harry  Holt.  He 
was  with  the  Korean  children  that  he  loved 
and  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 

"Truly,  Harry  Holt  typified  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  his  baby- 
lift  was  wonderful.  The  world  is  a  loser  in 
his  passing  and  I  extend  my  S3rmpathles  to 
Mrs.    Holt." 

At  the  state  level.  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  called 
Holt  "a  rare  individual  who  translated  his 
sincere  Christian  beliefs  into  dynamic  ac- 


tion in  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  broth- 
erhood. The  continuation  of  his  great  work 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial." 

Holt  was  beam  In  a  sod  hut  and  was  proud 
of  It.  He  made  about  $500,000  buying  and 
selling  timber  and  was  comfortably  ensconced 
on  a  360-acre  farm  when  he  saw  a  movie 
which  told  of  the  plight  of  mixed-blood 
orphans  in  Korea. 

He  and  bis  wife  had  six  children  of  their 
own,  the  oldest  now  30  and  the  youngest  17, 
but  they  decided  to  adopt  one  or  more  of 
the  orphans.  Later,  the  one  or  two  turned 
out  to  be  eight. 

INTANTS  NOW  TEENAGERS 

The  eight  Infants  are  now  nearly  teenagers. 

One  of  the  Holts'  own  daughters,  Wanda, 
26,  died  in  Mexico  City  in  1961,  from  asphyx- 
iation In  a  hotel  rocnn.  She  had  been  pilot- 
ing a  plane  flying  missionaries  into  remote 
parts  of  Mexico. 

Another  daughter,  Barbara,  gave  birth  to 
a  child,  her  third  son,  April  22,  in  Seoul, 
where  she  and  her  husband  Jack  Chambers, 
live. 

Still  another  daughter,  Molly,  28,  founded 
a  boy's  home  at  Pusan,  Korea.  She  has 
Just  flnlshed  a  nursing  course  In  Portland. 

Condolences  were  coming  to  Mrs.  Holt 
from  throughout  the  world,  but  mostly  from 
parents  of  orphans  Holt  had  placed  with 
them. 

These  parents  had  a  tough  Job  Tuesday — 
they  had  to  tell  the  children  about  the  death 
of  Mister  Holt. 

One  of  the  parents,  Mrs.  George  Surdam 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  told  Martha  Sue  Surdam. 
now  a  primary  student,  whom  Harry  always 
called  "My  precloxis  Jewel,"  about  it  Tues- 
day. 

Martha  Sue  dldnt  cry,  but  her  little  dark 
face  grew  darker,  Mrs.  Surdam  said. 

"She  was  awfully  quiet  when  she  went  to 
school  this  morning." 

More  than  3,000  others  were  to  be  told  the 
same  sad  news  this  morning. 

Their  very  best  friend  was  gone. 


Memorial  CoNTRiBTmoNS 

Contributions  to  Holt's  memory  may  be 
made  to  the  Orphans  Foundation  Fund,  Post 
Office  Box  95,  Creeswell,  Oreg. 

A  spokesman  for  the  family  said  that  a 
memorial  service  might  be  held  later  in  Eu- 
gene or  Cresswell,  but  that  none  Is  planned 
at  this  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  on  a  news- 
paper with  wide  circulation  in  my  dis- 
trict among  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
El  Diario.  This  Spanish-language  daily, 
in  contrast  to  the  other  18  foreign-lan- 
guage daily  newspapers  in  New  York, 
has  quadrupled  its  circulation  in  the  past 
10  years.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  ex- 
ceUent  and  exceptional  work  being  done 
by  the  paper's  human  relations  depart- 
ment. 

The  article  follows : 

El  Diario:   "Campeon  de  los  Boricuas" 
(By  Barbara  Sapinsley) 

Some  weeks  ago  New  York  newspapers  re- 
ported that  a  Puerto  Rican  laborer  had  left 
a  paper  bag  containing  his  life's  savings  in  a 


tubway  car.  His  first  thought  was  not,  m 
might  be  expected,  to  tell  the  police.  He 
headed  straight  fca-  the  offices  of  El  Diario - 
La  Prensa.  a  Spanish-language  newspaper 
published  dally  In  New  York.  Not  until  the 
newi^aper  called  did  the  police  learn  of  the 
loss  and  get  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
it. 

About  the  same  time,  a  Puerto  Rican  fac- 
tory worker  was  blinded  In  an  explosion  at 
his  plant.  His  first  step,  once  the  initial 
shock  was  over,  was  to  visit  El  Diario.  The 
paper  found  a  Si>anish -speaking  surgeon  and 
persuaded  him  to  take  the  worker's  case 
without  fee.  Prom  a  special  contingency 
fund.  It  paid  for  the  man's  bed  antl  other 
hospital  charges. 

Yet  another  Puerto  Rican  recently  arrived 
in  New  York  had  selected  and  paid  for  a 
small  hi-fi  stereo  combination  from  a  store 
display.  He  had  been  given  a  prewrapped 
carton  which,  it  turned  out,  contained  a 
phonograph  that  was  neither  hi-fi  nor  stereo. 
When  he  returned  to  the  store  to  complain 
he  was  brusquely  told,  "That's  what  you 
bought."  He  went  directly  to  El  Diario, 
which  promptly  referred  the  case  to  the  bet- 
ter business  bureau.  The  st<»-e  stiddenly  dis- 
covered Its  errc»-  and  exchanged  the  non-hi- 
fi  stereo  set  for  the  one  the  man  had  origi- 
nally chosen. 

These  nonjournallstic  deeds  are  all  part 
of  a  day's  work  at  El  Diario,  which  in  its  16 
years  of  existence  has  become  to  New  York's 
Puerto  Blcan  community  what  the  Tammany 
Hall  clubhouses  were  to  the  newly  arrived 
Irish  In  the  19th  century  and  the  Landsmon- 
schafts  to  the  Jewish  immigrants  In  the 
early  20th  century — a  place  of  refuge  and 
Bymi>athy,  a  ;MX)blem  solver,  shield,  and  pro- 
tector. 

During  the  past  12  months  alone,  some 
6,500  people  have  Journeyed  through  all 
kinds  (A  weather  to  the  newspaper's  offices 
In  a  ramshackle  building  at  Duane  and  Hud- 
son Streets  which  once  housed  the  now  de- 
fimct  PM.  There  they  wait  patiently,  some- 
times for  hours.  In  the  corridors  outside  the 
windowless  10-  by  14-foot  room,  scarcely 
more  than  a  generous-size  walkin  closet,  that 
is  the  c^ce  of  Ismati  Lopez,  a  41 -year-old 
psychologist  and  former  high  school  teacher, 
who  heads  up  what  El  Diario  calls  its  human 
relations  department.  Hundreds  more  call 
in  or  tell  their  troubles  persbnally  to  a  social 
worker  who  travels  through  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York,  southern  Connecticut,  and 
eastern  New  Jersey  in  an  El  Diario  mobile 
unit.  In  the  9  years  of  Its  operation,  the  de- 
partment has  help>ed  100,000  people,  about 
one-eighth  of  the  area's  Puerto  Rican  popu- 
lation. 

Except  for  El  Diario,  none  of  the  18  foreign 
language  dally  newspapers  In  New  York  City 
has  anything  like  a  human  relations  depart- 
ment, much  less  a  mobile  unit  designed  to 
listen  to  readers'  troubles.  II  Progresso.  the 
city's  only  Italian-langiiage  dally,  used  to 
have  something  like  It  in  the  person  of  one 
Salvatore  Plna,  a  lawyer  who  handled  the 
paper's  legal  work  and  public  relations  and 
helped  out  its  readers  on  the  side.  The  big 
question  In  the  1930's  for  II  Progresso  read- 
ers, publisher  Fortune  Pope  recalls,  was  how 
to  register  for  the  newly  legislated  social  se- 
curity program.  In  the  1940's  it  was  what  vo 
do  about  the  Smith  Alien  Registration  Act. 

Similarly,  James  Vlastos,  editor  of  Atlan- 
tis, one  of  New  York's  two  Greek-language 
dailies,  recalls  that  30  years  ago  Greeks  came 
to  the  paper's  offices  with  enough  problems 
to  occupy  a  couple  of  people.  Today  one 
man  can  cope  with  all  the  questions — most  of 
them  about  social  security,  citizenship,  and 
immigration — that  come  up.  Vlastos  also  re- 
ports, ruefully,  that  the  most  popular  part 
of  his  paper  today  Is  the  obituary  page — a 
mark  of  how  old  his  readership  Is  getting. 

And  Adolph  Held,  79-year-old  general  man- 
ager of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  largest  of 
the  three  Yiddish  dallies  left  In  New  York. 
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But  along  with  these  things  Is  El  Diario's 
unmistakable  special  sense  of  mission  in 
speaking  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  commvuilty  in 
New  York,  and  being  responsive  to  It.  While 
everything  else  in  the  pciper  Is  In  Spanish,  its 
editorials  are  printed  in  both  Spanish  and 
English — Spcmish  for  Its  regular  readers,  of 
coiu'se,  and  English  for  legislators  and  diplo- 
mats In  Albany  and  Washington  and  In  city 
hall  who  are  on  a  special  mailing  list.  And 
more  Important,  in  grassroots  terms.  Is  Its 
hiunan  relations  department — a  setup  unique 
in  American  Journalism  today. 

The  department  was  not  part  of  the  pa- 
per's original  prospectus  when  It  was  founded 
In -1948  by  Dr.  Porflrlo  Domlnicl,  a  practicing 
physician  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  As 
he  did  battle  with  La  Prensa,  for  years  New 
York's  only  Spanish  language  dally,  and 
tried  to  build  readership  as  New  York's 
Puerto  Rlcan  population  soared  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Dr.  Dominicl  discovered 
that  so  many  readers  were  showing  up  at  the 
office  to  get  help  that  his  staff  of  reporters 
had  little  time  to  report.  Obviously,  his 
readers  needed  help  and  he  couldn't  refuse 
them  a  hearing,  but  he  had  a  newspaper  to 
get  out.  So  in  the  mld-1950's.  he  lined  up 
some  volunteer  clergymen,  social  workers, 
and  lawyers  for  the  express  purpose  of  help- 
ing New  York's  Puerto  Ricans  to  learn  to  help 
themselves.  The  volunteer  setup  gave  way 
a  few  years  later  to  the  fovir-mJ.n  staff  now 
headed  by  Ismael  Lopez. 

Some  of  the  cases  El  Diario's  human  rela- 
tions department  has  tackled  are  bizarre, 
like  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  stopped 
without  apparent  reason  by  a  policeman, 
searched,  and  asked  where  he  had  bought 
his  suit.  (It  no  longer  had  the  label  Inside 
the  coat.)  The  man  said  he  had  bought  it 
at  a  14th  Street  store  a  few  years  before. 
The  policeman  took  him  to  the  nearest  police 
station  and  charged  him  with  stealing  the 
suit.  But  the  majority  of  the  cases  concern 
the  petty  injustices  which  can  loom  so  large 
when  one  is  a  stranger.  Injustices  which,  if 
not  adjusted,  can  turn  the  law-abiding  into 
bitter,  antisocial  citizens;  rent-gouging.  Job 
discrimination,  consiuner  fraud,  police  bru- 
tality, negligent  landlords. 

El  Dlario  refers  some  50  to  70  consumer 
frauds  a  month  to  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's office.  The  most  common  typ>e  is  the 
delivery  to  a  customer  of  something  other 
than  what  he  bought.  Electrical  appliance 
and  furniture  dealers  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
offenders.  Overpricing  is  the  second  most 
widely  practiced  fraud.  Lopez  himself  was 
victimized  this  way  when  he  first  came  to 
New  York  7  years  ago.  He  stopped  Into  a 
little  store  on  Delancey  Street  and  contracted 
to  buy  an  Admiral  television  set  for  $394  In 
weekly  payments.  Some  weeks  later,  brows- 
ing in  a  big  appliance  store  uptown,  he  dis- 
covered the  Identical  model  for  $199. 

The  usual  housing  problem — and  there 
are  easily  100  a  week — is  an  apartment  with 
broken  windows,  leaky  plumbing,  plaster 
gone  from  celling  and  walls,  hallways  filled 
with  rubbish,  a  plague  of  rats  and  roaches, 
and  a  landlord  who  does  nothing  about  any 
of  it. 

El  Dlario  checks  the  legitimacy  of  the 
complaint.  If  the  conditions  are  as  de- 
scribed— or  bad  enougH — It  files  a  complaint 
with  the  rent  control  office  and  checks  to 
find  what  the  legal  rent  ior  the  premises  Is. 
If  the  tenant  is  being  overcharged,  the  office 
miist  order  the  rent  lowered.  If  the  rent  Is 
legal  but  no  repairs  are  made.  It  can  order  a 
10-percent  decrease.  If  repairs  are  not  made 
within  a  prescribed  length  of  time.  El  Dlario 
files  another  complaint.  It  keeps  this  up 
until  something  Is  done.  In  one  Bronx 
building,  these  tactics  got  one  tenant's  rent 
reduced  to  $1  a  month  before  the  landlord 
started  *o  repair. 

Unlike  the  immigrant  of  an  earlier,  less 
industrialized  and  mechanized  age,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  is  faced  with  a  string  of  sec- 


ondary problems  stemming  from  the  basic 
one  of  finding  a  Job.  An  employment  agency 
can  bilk  him.  An  applicant  may  be  placed 
In  what  the  agency  says  is  a  permanent  Job 
at,  say,  $65  a  week,  and  might  be  charged 
$15  as  an  Immediate  first  installment  on  the 
fee  of  1  week's  salary.  When  he  reports  to 
work,  he  discovers  that  the  Job  Is  for  only 
2  days  and  he  will  be  paid  $10  per  day.  The 
fee  for  temporary  work  Is  10  percent,  in  this 
case  $2.  The  agency  claims  the  Job  was 
permanent  and  that  If  It  didn't  last,  the  ap- 
plicant must  have  failed.  A  telephone  call 
from  El  Diarlo  usually  produces  a  refund  of 
the  overcharge.  The  paper  also  files  a  com- 
plaint with  the  license  bureau.  When 
enough  complaints  accumulate,  the  bureau 
Investigates.  Some  oft-reported  agencies 
have  lost  their  licenses  as  a  result  of  repeated 
overcharges. 

A  constant  source  of  worry  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Is  fear  of  police  brutality.  Many 
Puerto  Rlcans  wanted  for  questioning  as  wlt- 
»  nesses  to  crimes,  or  as  siispects,  turn  them- 
selves in  to  the  newspaper  in  preference  to 
the  police  or  FBI.  Puerto  Rlcans  also  turn 
in  found  property — wallets,  passports,  check- 
books, money,  even  an  occasional  gun— ^to  the 
newspaper,  fearing  they  will  be  ctiarged  with 
theft  if  they  go  to  the  police. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Dominicl  sold  El  Diarlo 
(circulation  then:  63,000)  to  O.  Roy  Chalk, 
owner  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  transit  sys- 
tem and  Trans-Caribbean  AirWays.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Chalk  bought  the  rival  La  Prensa 
and  merged  them.  Since  then  the  paper  has 
Increased  in  circulation  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, in  size.  Its  American  editor  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Spanish  one,  Sergio  Santelices, 
who  was  its  managing  editor  for  5  years  and 
then  the  managing  editor  of  La  Prensa  at  the 
time  of  the  merger.  And  Its  political  posi- 
tion has  shifted  from  nonpartisan  (Dr. 
Dominicl  waa  more  interested  in  politics  In 
Latin  America  than  In  the  United  States)  to 
ardently  Democratic. 

Editorially,  It  has  also  become  more  mili- 
tant. Among  the  causes  El  Dlaro  has 
espoused,  some  successfully,  some  not,  are: 

Literacy  tests  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 
(A  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  Albany,  but 
the  paper  sees  hard  sledding  ahead;  to  pass 
It  would  require  a  change  In  the  State  con- 
stitution.) 

Curbing  the  sale  of  firearms,  a  position  In- 
tensified since  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion.    (Bills  are  pending  In  Albany.) 

Apprentice  programs  for  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
the  construction  unions. 

Maintaining  free  tuition  at  city  colleges. 

Improved  housing,  especially  rat  control. 

Improved  schooling. 

As  far  as  this  last  campaign  goes,  many 
Puerto  Rlcans,  though  they  Join  Negroes  in 
Joint  protests  of  mutually  shared  injustices, 
prefer  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Negro 
community.  El  Dlario  is  less  interested  in 
physical  Integration  than  it  U  in  better  facil- 
ities and  better  teaching.  Too  often,  Sergio 
Santelices  says,  Puerto  Rlcan  children  who 
don't  luiderstand  the  teachers'  questions  be- 
cause of  their  unfamillarlty  with  English  are 
classified  as  mentally  backward  and  relegated 
to  special  classes,  where  they  spend  year  after 
year  modeling  In  soap  and  growing  up  il- 
literate. 

Both  editor  and  publisher  feel  the  human 
relations  dep>artment  furthers  the  paper's 
basic  aim,  which  Is  to  es^bllsh  a  greater 
affinity  with  its  readers,  create  reader  loyalty, 
and  Increase  clrctilatlon  (a  nonreader  heli>ed 
usually  becomes  a  reader).  El  Diarlo  works 
closely  with  the  city's  welfare,  fire,  and 
police  departments.  Police  Commissioner 
Murphy  Is  all  for  cooperation  to  improve 
police-Puerto  Rlcan  relations.  The  welfare 
office,  in  fact,  has  designated  one  of  its  staff 
to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  paper. 

Though  the  number  of  complaints  com- 
ing In  to  El  Diarlo  since  the  early  days  of 


the  depetftment  has  increased,  the  staff  has 
decreased.  The  clergymen  and  lawyers  are 
gone.  Many  cases  which  the  paper  woiUd 
have  handled  personally  in  the  past  it  now 
refers  to  aw>ropriate  organizations  or  city 
departments,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  not 
really  helping  Puerto  Rlcans  to  become  New 
Yorkers  unless  it  can  teach  them  their  rights 
and  duties,  and  how  to  practice  both. 

pow  successful  this  has  been  is  hard  to 
measure.  The  city's  department  of  city  plan- 
ning, in  a  recently  released  report,  claims 
that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  is  in  a  better  educa- 
tional and  economic  position  today  than 
he  was  and.  In  general,  is  settling  in  to  the 
melting  pot  like  the  immigrants  from  other 
lands  who  preceded  him.  There  have  also 
been  published  reports  that  there  has  been  a 
drop  in  charges  by  minorities  of  police  bru- 
tality and  an  Improvement  in  police  attitudes 
toward  minorities.  Yet  very  recently,  there 
has  been  outcry  In  the  press  and  on  the 
streets  over  the  police  killing  of  three  Puerto 
Rlcan  youths  In  recent  months,  and  a  charge 
of  unprovoked  police  beating  of  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  during  an  arrest.  Puerto  Rlcans  con- 
tinue to  come  to  El  Diarlo  in  preference  to 
the  law. 

The  melting  pot  may  be  at  work,  but  El 
Diarlo  doeen't  anticipate  that  the  need  for 
its  human  relations  department  will  be 
melted  away  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOTTTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1.1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  many  fine  rewards  ac- 
cruing to  people  everywhere,  through  the 
continued  assistance  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged being  rendered  by  Project  Hope. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  people- 
to-people  assistance  because  in  my 
opinion,  these  contacts  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  differences  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recently,  in  the  American-News  of 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  there  was  published 
an  article  about  the  service  of  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Kelly,  a  dentist  from  Aber- 
deen, who  has  been  serving  on  the  SS 
Hope. 

The  story  supports  the  thesis  that 
through  working  with  people  in  other 
countries,  we  learn  to  better  appreciate 
their  problems  and  their  difficulties  and, 
more  important,  we  bring  to  them  sig- 
nificant assistance  in  the  many  fields  in 
which,  by  our  American  standards,  they 
are  underprivileged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rec(»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooro, 
as  follows: 

"Hope"  Dentist  Knows  Hi  Assisted  People 

IN  Need 

(Bf  Evelyn  Van  Wagner) 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Kelly,  who  returned  Wednes- 
day from  Guayaquil ,  Ecuador,  brought  back 
many  mementoa  of  the  trip. 

He  has  two  bcJsa  models  of  the  SS  Hope, 
which  was  home  for  him  tor  2  months;  pic- 


tures and  slides  ot  that  strange  South  Amer- 
ican country;  native  craftwork  pieces  he 
purchased;  and  a  framed  honorary  diploma 
from  the  Ecuadorian  Dental  School,  which 
he  prizes  hi^ily. 

But  the  most  Important  thing  he  has  can 
be  neither  seen  nor  touched.  Nevertheless 
it  is  real. 

TTiat  is  his  knowledge  that  he  has  really 
and  trxily  helped  some  people  who  needed 
help  desperately. 

Dr.  Kelly,  a  dentist,  was  teaching  and 
treating  Ecuadorians  during  February  and 
March  aboard  the  SS  Hope.  The  big  ship 
was,  and  is,  more  than  a  floating  hospital. 
"It  has  everything  any  doctor  would  need," 
said  Dr.  KeUy.  There  are  four  operating 
rooms.  X-ray  rooms,  a  pharmacy  and  living 
quarters  for  the  staff. 

The  staff  Includes  40  rotators,  one  oi 
which  was  Dr.  Kelly.  Each  stays  aboard  for 
2  months  and  then  another  takes  his  place. 
The  permanent  staff  niunbers  86  and  in- 
cludes, doctors,  nurses.  X-ray  technicians, 
and  other  professional  people. 

Dr.  Kelly  and  the  other  rotators  receive  no 
fees  or  remunerations.  And  the  permanent 
staff's  salaries  are  about  half  what  would  be 
received  on  the  outside.  Transportation, 
board  and  room  are  provided. 

The  SS  Hope  Is  a  people-to-people  propo- 
sition and  is  entirely  free  from  Government 
assistance.  "I  learned,"  said  Dr.  Kelly,  "that 
this  and  the  Peace  Corps  are  the  best  ways 
to  help  the  people  who  need  help  most." 
He  feels  that  usually  Government  funds  go 
to  the  upper  echelons  and  never  se^  down 
to  the  lower  classes. 

Indigency  and  physical  need  were  the  two 
things  considered  in  selecting  patients  for 
treatment.  They  were  screened  at  the  hos- 
pital and  also  screened  by  the  doctors  alx>ard 
the  ship.  Each  had  to  be  also  a  good  teach- 
ing case  for  the  doctors  for  this  was  primarily 
a  teaching  mission. 

The  Aberdeen  dentist  had  other  dentists, 
dental  school  professors,  nurses,  and  dental 
school  students,  in  his  group.  "It  was  quite 
tricky  sometimes,"  he  recalled,  "to  devise 
some  way  of  criticizing  the  methods  of  a 
dental  professor  so  he  wouldn't  lose  face  with 
a  student  in  the  same  group."  At  first  some 
of  the  class  had  some  resentment  but  using 
kindness  and  diplomacy.  Dr.  Kelly  won  them 
over. 

Guayaquil  Is  a  city  of  600,000  people. 
There  are,  perhaps,  6,000  people  who  have 
means.  The  rest  are  destitute,  said  Dr. 
Kelly.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of  In- 
dians, Negroes,  and  Spanish.  The  Indians 
make  craft  articles  to  sell  and  the  streets  are 
lined  with  vendors  selling  a  variety  of  things 
in  an  attempt  to  eke  out  a  living. 

Dr.  Kelly  knew  enough  Spanish  to  make 
his  way  about  the  city  and  ask  simple  ques- 
tions. "But  I  got  lost  when  they  start  talk- 
ing fast.  The  trouble  was,  when  they  heard 
me  say  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  they  as- 
sumed I  knew  the  language,  which  I  didn't." 
The  Ecuadoran  people  were  kindly  and 
friendly,  Dr.  Kelly  says.  The  poor  people — 
and  they  are  poorer  than  most  South  Da- 
kotan's  could  imagine — were  deeply  grateful 
after  they  received  treatment  from  him. 

Everything  the  patients  received  including 
drugs,  was  without  cost  to  them. 

He  remembers  that  one  woman  whom  he 
had  fitted  with  dentures  started  following 
him  carrying  a  long  string.  Finally,  he 
learned  that  the  poor  creature  wanted  to 
measure  his  heed  so  she  could  make  a  pan- 
ama  hat  for  him.  The  hat  Is  another  of  his 
mementoes. 

He  found  it  difficult,  although  he  did  it, 
to  eat  with  them  sometimes  when  he  was 
invited  to  their  homes  for  a  meal. 

Some  of  his  experiences  are  not  ones  to  be 
heard  Just  before  sitting  down  to  dinner. 

Dr.  Kelly  has  his  own  reasons  for  this  trip 
which  was  at  the  same  time  rewarding  and 
sacrificial.    Most  people,  during  their  lives 


want  to  do  something  for  other  people  that 
Is  really  unselfish.  Dr.  Kelly  is  no  different. 
Next  year,  when  the  SS  Hope  wlU  be 
anchored  for  10  months  at  a  seaport  in  west- 
ern Africa,  Dr.  Kelly  will  again  be  one  of 
the  rotators  during  February  and  March.  At 
least,  that  is  his  plan  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Professional  Association 
about  2  years  ago  in  November  held  its 
national  conference  here  in  Washington- 
It  was  presided  over  by  a  former  Member 
of  Congress  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, the  Honorable  Robert  Rams- 
peck.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Dr,  Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ewan  Clague,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "The  BLS  Role  in  the 
Federal  Pay — Comparability  Process," 
and  Dr,  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  president  of 
American  University,  whose  subject  was 
"Contributions  of  Professionals  in  the 
Federal  Service."  The  last  speaker  was 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Federal 
Professional  Association,  Vincent  E.  Jay, 
who  spoke  on  the  topic,  "Issues  and 
Prospects."  Mr.  Ramspeck's  remarks  in 
introducing  Mr.  Jay,  together  with  Mr. 
Jay's  speech,  follow : 

Chairman  Ramspeck.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Dr.  Anderson.  That  gives  us  a  lot  of 
food  for  thought,  which  is  what  a  speech  Is 
intended  to  do. 

Our  final  speaker  at  this  session  Is  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Professional  Asso- 
ciation. A  native  of  Ohio,  he  attended 
Rutgers  University  and  American  University. 
He  is  assistant  to  the  executive  officer,  Divi- 
sion of  Water-supply  Pollution  and  Control, 
Public  Health  Service,  HEW.  He  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  Government. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  to  tell 
you  all  about  it;  most  of  you  know  him.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  the  CivU  Service 
League,  the  Public  Personnel  Association, 
and  the  Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. He  established  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  founding  committee  of  this 
organization. 

I  am  happy  to  present  to  you  President 
Jay.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Vincent  E.  Jat  (president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Professional  Association) .  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Ramspeck. 

Guests  and  feUow  members  of  the  Federal 
Professional  Association,  having  listened  to 
the  preceding  speakers,  it  seems  that  much 
of  my  speech  has  already  been  given.  The 
references  Mr.  Macy  made;  the  chaUenges 
which  the  professionals  have  in  working  to- 
gether, which  Dr.  Wiesner  made,  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  urging  which  comes 
from  pr.  Anderson  and  Ewan  Clague.  that 
professionals  working  together  can  make  a 
significant  contribution.  Is  most  encourag- 
ing and  inspiring,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of  us. 
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money.  All  of  the  other  Issues  depend  pri- 
marily on  decisions  that  are  made  on  this 
issue — the  degree  of  support  to  be  given  to 
the  organization  representing  us. 

We  are  late  in  getting  started.  The  Pro- 
fessional Institute  of  the  Public  Service  of 
Canada  was  organized  In  1920.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  the  professionals  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice of  Canada  support  and  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  the  FIPSC,  In  addition,  to  their 
participation  In  the  activities  of  their  pro- 
fessional societies,  their  civic  organizations. 
PTA's.  etc.  We  can  no  lonegr  afford  to  do 
less. 

The  point  was  well  made  recently  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Kenyon,  edit<»-  of  the  Chemical  & 
Engineering  News,  when  he  referred  to  the 
growing  affluence  and  prestige  of  science  and 
technology  and  cited  the  tendency  that  scien- 
tists and  other  professionals  have  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  activities  outside  of 
their  immediate  work  interests.  Mr.  Kenyon 
properly  urges  professionals  to  reorganize 
their  reeponsibility  and  become  Involved  In 
the  professional  and  other  problems  sur- 
rounding them. 

Another  part  of  the  organizing  issue  Is  the 
matter  of  conflict  of  Interest.  Personally.  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  this  point  to  be  raised 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  membership  in  the 
association.  Because  the  organization  Is  de- 
signed exclusively  tar  executives  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  Federal  service,  you  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  career  administrators.  Also. 
because  the  association  does  not  and  will  not 
operate  a  labor  tinion  of  grievance  procedure, 
conflicts  with  management  (in  many  In- 
stances its  own  members)  should  not  occur. 
Due  to  the  grassroots,  democratic  decision- 
making process  within  the  organization,  It 
can  be  safely  predicted  that  positions  on  Is- 
sues will  resiilt  from  majority  votes  cast  by 
managers  and  professionals  alike  after  a 
thorough  review  and  understanding  of  the 
facts.  The  primary  function  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  this  regard  is  to  obtain  the  facts  and 
reveal  the  true  sitiiation.  Thorough  Investi- 
gation, research,  and  consultation  with  all 
interested  parties  will  precede  any  position 
taking. 

A  fotirth  part  of  this  issue  of  organizing  Is 
recognition.  Executive  Order  No.  10988  pro- 
vides specifically  for  professionals  to  form 
their  own  organizations.  However.  It  is  not 
clear  as  to  their  status  after  they  organize. 
Are  they  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  labor 
unions?  WUl  they  be  entitled  to  apply  for 
automatic  deduction  of  dues,  or  is  this  re- 
served to  labor  unions?  Must -they  seek  a 
certain  form  of  recognition  as  provided  In 
10988  in  order  to  be  heard?  Because  we  do 
not  intend  to  represent  Individual  griev- 
ances, we  should  be  able  to  acliieve  oiu-  ob- 
jectives outside  the  framework  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10988,  and  I  have  so  recommended. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  unanswered 
questions  ahead.  However,  we  must  grow 
considerably  before  we  can  face  some  of  these 
questions.  One  question  of  immediate  con- 
cern is  whether  we  are  to  be  denied  bulletin- 
board  space  and  similar  privileges  if  we  do 
not  apply  for  some  form  of  recognition?  I 
would  certainly  hope  not.  This  entire  area, 
like  so  many  others,  needs  thorough  study 
and  consideration.  We  must  remember.  In 
connection  with  this  issue,  that  we  are 
Judged  by  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  It. 

Issue  No.  2  deals  with  the  greet  dearth 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  problems,  needs, 
and  aspirations  of  executives  and  profes- 
sionals. Again,  there  are  several  parts.  One 
Is  communications.  As  specializations  occur, 
they  develop  a  new  or  modified  language! 
generally  unknown  and  mlsrunderstood  out- 
side the  speciality.  The  niunber  of  lan- 
guages and  modifications  at  this  point  must 
be  quite  numerous.  We  desperately  need 
to  investigate  this  problem  area  and  eetab- 
llsh  a  channel  of  communications  between 
all  executives  and  professionals.  We  urgently 
need    to    know    more    about    the   problems. 


needs,  and  aspirations  of  our  aasociates  in 
all  professions.  Now  some  professionals 
c^)enly  exhibit  contempt  and  ridicule  of  their 
associates  in  parallel,  but  different,  profes- 
sions. The  prevalence  of  such  conduct  Is 
disruptive,  degrading,  and  demoralizing. 
Conditions  such  as  this  mtist  be  eliminated 
from  the  Federal  service.  Truck  drivers  have 
more  oonoem  and  loyalty  for  each  other  than 
do  some  professionals  in  the  Federal  service. 
Another  part  of  this  issue  of  knowledge 
Is  the  intricate  and  sensitive  area  of  intra - 
organizational  (within  Federal  agency)  rela- 
tionships. What  are  the  relationships,  for 
instance,  between  executives  and  profes- 
sionals and  what  should  they  be?  Have  pro- 
fessionals defaulted  on  their  management  re- 
sponsibilities, or  have  administrative  types 
usurped  professional  prerogatives?  Here  is 
another  area  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
on-the-job  factfinding,  analysis,  and  con- 
sideration. However,  I  feel  stu-e  that  proper 
attention  to  this  problem  oould  produce  some 
guidelines  and  genuine  understanding  that 
would  be  Invaluable,  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  running  cold 
war  that  exists  between  many  executives  and 
professionals. 

This  leads  me  into  the  third  issue:  self- 
regulatory  responsibilities.  Of  ooxirse.  the 
Congress,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  various  administrations  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  promulgating  laws,  regulations, 
and  instructions,  but  how  about  developing 
some  for  ourselves?  We  are  certainly  of  age 
and  are  capable  of  identifying  and  imple- 
menting rules  of  oonduct  and  procedure.  It 
win  be  a  greet  day.  indeed,  when  the  Asso- 
ciation can  appear  as  "a  friend  of  the  court' 
in  appropriate  cases  and  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  iMresent&tlon  of  facts.  One  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  improving  the 
Image  of  the  Federal  service,  aside  frc«n  cor- 
recting misconceptions,  is  to  warrant  a  good 
opinion.  This  is  a  matter  of  Identifying  and 
agreeing  on  certain  aspects  of  conduct  and 
prcMnoting  them  "within  the  family." 

Executives  and  profeaslonals  should  wel- 
come a  democratic  procedure  whereby  their 
problems,  needs,  and  aspirations  can  be  prt^- 
erly  and  thoroughly  considered  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner.  Just  as  various  biisinesses 
and  other  activities  in  private  enterprise  are 
self-regulatory,  we  executives  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  Federal  service  o\ight  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  self-regulation.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  mature  and  move  in  the 
direction  of  optimum  service  to  our  Nation 
and  ourselves.  This  vast  area  of  Important 
sublssues  includes  the  comparabillty-of-pay 
principle,  a  separate  classification  and  pay 
schedule  for  executives  and  professionals, 
efficiency  evaluation,  the  broad  range  of  eth- 
ical practices,  etc. 

The  next  and  final  Issue  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Association  to  existing  profes- 
sional associations  and  societies.  Again,  I 
can  barely  discuss  this  briefly.  However,  it 
is  Imjjortant  that  this  relationship  be  con- 
sidered. The  FPA  U  an  individual  mem- 
bership organization.  It  was  deliberately  set 
up  In  this  fashion  on  the  strong  and  over- 
whelming advice  of  many  experts  in  orga- 
nization who  felt  that  a  federation  struc- 
ture would  become  unwieldy  and  unwork- 
able. Also,  a  federation  could  not  accommo- 
date the  ijiany  executives  and  professionals 
who  have  no  existing  professional  organiza- 
tion ties.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  Join 
and  participate  in  such  organizations.  In 
addition,  because  so  many  existing  orga- 
nizations have  a  very  low  dues  structure,  we 
would  inunedlately  have  the  huge  problem 
of  financing.  Therefore,  after  much  de- 
liberation, the  individual  membership  struc- 
ture was  approved,  but  with  the  specific 
provision  for  affiliation.  In  considering  this. 
we  must  keep  In  mind  the  numerous  and 
varied    kinds    of   existing   organizations. 

Dr  O.  Glenn  Stahl  did  some  research 
which   uncovered  well  over  60  major  "pro- 
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fesslonal  organizations  with  predominantly 
or  entirely  Federal  membership."  The  ap- 
proximate aggregate  membership  of  this 
group  of  organizations  is  nearly  200,000.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  more  single-In- 
stallation, single-occupations,  and  single- 
agency  organizations.  The  very  minimal  dues 
that  most  of  these  organizations  have  pre- 
clude an  effective  program,  particularly  at 
the  national  level  and  before  the  Congress. 
Very  few  have  strictly  enforced  membership 
criteria.  Some  attempt  to  represent  their 
members  in  grievances,  are  recognized  under 
Executive  Order  10988,  and  are  thus  oper- 
ating, in  effect,  much  like  labor  unions. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  and  they  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  each  other,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  their  mem- 
bers are  struggling  with  problems,  needs,  and 
aspirations  common  to  all  professionals. 

The  organizational  problem  here  Is  how  to 
harness  their  tremendous  abilities  and  re- 
sourcefulness, get  them  to  increase  their  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  overall  cause,  and 
bring  them  together  under  the  umbrella  of 
a  Government-wide  organization  without  im- 
pairing, in  any  way,  their  autonomy  of  opera- 
tion and  sovereignty  with  regard  to  their 
particular  professional  interests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  the  FPA. 
It  will  take  time,  effort,  and  patience  as 
mutually  beneficial  agreements  are  developed 
and  ratified.  It  will  take  time  for  existing 
organizations  to  observe  and  become  con- 
fident of  the  ability  of  the  FPA  to  do  for 
them  what^  they  cannot  do  foe  themselves, 
and  still  to'permlt  them  full  authority  with- 
in their  own  installations,  agencies,  and  pro- 
fessions. Such  autonomy  and  sovereignty 
now  exists  for  FPA  chapters  located  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  note  here  that  one  of  our 
officers,  Harold  A.  Stone,  has  broken  im- 
portant ground  with  one  large  organiza- 
tion, in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment on  objectives;  on  procedures  to  be 
followed  Jointly  in  taking  positions  on  is- 
sues; on  a  plan  for  making  a  position  state- 
ment to  the  Congress,  other  bodies  and  of- 
ficials, and  the  general  public;  and  on  the 
number  of  members  of  each  organization 
supporting  the  position.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Stone  has  sought  to  arrange  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  liaison  officer  in  each  organiza- 
tion with  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  liaison 
officer. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
area,  but  the  foregoing  report  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  basic  problems  Involved  and 
how  we  are  trying  to  cope  with  them.  I 
believe  the  FPA  can  and  will  strengthen  ex- 
isting professional  associations  by  helping 
them  attract  and  retain  members,  by  doing 
those  things  for  them  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  for  themselves  and  thus  freeing  their 
time  and  effort  for  activities  directly  related 
to  their  particular  professional  interests, 
and  by  the  possibility  of  reducing  costs 
through  the  use  of  common  facilities  and 
the  merging  of  certain  routine  office  opera- 
tions and  services.  The  prospects  are 
tremendous. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  the  founding 
committee  that  met  for  2  years  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.  During  1963,  I  have 
served  as  the  first  president.  Now  I  want 
to  say  that  I  warmly  welcome  Greg  Hart- 
mann,  who  will  succeed  me  in  January  as 
president.  We  and  the  Nation  are  particu- 
larly fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Hartmann  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
officer  of  the  association.  He  has  many 
achievements  to  his  credit  and  has  received 
high  recognition,  including  the  1963  Civil 
Service  League  Award,  for  his  significant 
contributions.  In  addition,  he  is  totally 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  a  career  pro- 
fessional  service   of   the   highest   order.     I 


know  he  will  lead  us  to  great  achievements 
aa  FPA  makes  its  impact  on  the  national 
scene.  All  of  us  must  ease  off  to  some  ex- 
tent  on  other  time-consuming  considera- 
tions and  conunitments  to  give  Greg  our 
wholehearted   and    full   support. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  difficult  and  the 
problems  tough,  but  nothing  exists  nor  will 
arise  that  we  cannot  overcome  together. 
Greg  and  his  fine  slate  of  officers  will  need 
all  the  support  we  can  give  them  in  terms 
of  time,  effort,  and  money.  Because  they 
are  doing  the  Job  ■  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  us,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  back 
them  up.  all  the  way. 

My  tenure  in  office  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  heard  recently,  told  by  Joe  Robertson, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  seems  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  regulations  restrict- 
ing registration  in  the  Kentucky  Derby  to 
horses,  a  Louisville  man  surreptitiously  en- 
tered a  donkey.  Upon  discovering  the  fact, 
friends  pleaded  with  him  in  vain  to  with- 
draw his  entry.  Local  business  leaders  tried 
to  prevail  on  him  to  take  the  donkey  out  of 
the  race.  Finally,  a  select  committee  repre- 
senting the  Derby  called  on  him  and  pointed 
out  that  the  donkey  could  not  possibly  win 
the  race  and  the  Derby  would  be  subject  to 
ridicule.  However,  he  stuck  to  his  gwms.  In 
explaining  his  action,  he  said  he  knew  that 
this  donkey  would  not  win  the  race,  but 
added,  "Look  at  the  benefit  he  will  get  from 
the  association." 

The  benefit  that  I  have  received  frwn  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  working  with  Greg 
Hartmann.  Harold  Stone,  Charlie  Burhead, 
Lew  McCann,  Rob  Ramspeck,  the  variovis 
chairmen  of  working  committees,  and  the 
many  others  in  the  association,  is  immeas- 
virable  and  will  live  wttii  me  forever.  So 
many  have  put  so  much  into  the  association 
that  I  know  it  will  grow  and  succeed  in 
assuring  our  Nation  the  best  Government 
career  service  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
afford  less,  particularly  during  such  critical 
times.     [Applause.] 


Governor  Wallace  and  the  Indiana 
Primary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1,1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Indiana 
goes  to  the  poUs  on  Tuesday  to  cast  its 
ballots  in  a  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary election.  Of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates, Crovemor  Welsh  as  a  favorite 
son  is  being  challenged  by  Governor 
Wallace  of  Alabama. 

Recently,  the  Michigan  City,  Indiana 
News-Dispatch  took  note  of  this  chal- 
lenge in  a  pertinent  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  editorial, 
entitled  "Challenge  for  DemxJeicats." 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RxcbiRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Craixenoe  for  Dkmockats 

On  Tuesday,  May  5,  Indiana  Democrats 
face  a  critical  mc»-al  challenge.  They  can 
travel  Wisconsin's  path  of  prejudice — or  give 
the  cause  of  tolerance  a  badly  needed  boost. 

Wisconsin's  primary  was  as  aatonishing  aa 
it  was  shameful.  Democrats  there  have  tried 
frantically  to  explain  away  racist  Gov.  George 


Wallace's  big  vo<e  by  blaming  crossover 
Republican  rightists,  an  exciise  only  lightly 
supported  by  cold  factual  analysis  of  returns. 

Hooaier  Democrats  wont  have  that  "out" 
May  6.  In  TTi/Hana  croasover  voting  Isn't 
permitted.  Furthermore,  rightiat  OOP's 
won't  dare  desert  their  own  primary.  If 
Senator  Bakxt  Golowatbi  runs  weakly 
against  hapless  Harold  Stassen,  he'll  be  a 
dead  duck. 

Thtls,  it  will  be  largely  up  to  Democrats  to 
rebuke  and  repudiate  Governor  Wallace. 
And  the  Job  won't  be  easy. 

To  Indiana's  shame,  the  1960  elections  re- 
vealed more  than  a  few  pockets  of  prejudice. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  long  dead,  but  its  ugly 
spirit  still  lingers  here  and  there. 

Wallace  vrill  get  these  votes. 

He  may  also  get  the  votes  of  spiteful  Dem- 
ocrats who  have  become  disenchanted  with 
Gov.  Matthew  Welsh  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. By  the  twilight  of  his  term,  every 
Hoosler  Governor  has  enemies  made  along 
the  way.  On  top  of  that.  Welsh  has  been 
blamed  by  many  for  the  sales  tax — despite 
its  bipartisan  approval. 

Wallace,  then,  has  more  than  fear  and 
bigotry  going  for  him  in  Indiana — a  fact 
that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  admin- 
ister a  deserved  rebuke  at  the  polls. 

Tet  Hooslers  must  repudiate  Wallace  or 
hemg  their  heads  in  abject  shame. 

Let's  hope  that  all  but  a  tiny.  Inconse- 
quential few  come  away  from  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  with  a  clear,  tintroubled 
conscience. 


Freedom  of  the  G>iigre«s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERBtANN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
popular  these  day  to  take  potshots  at  in- 
dividual Congressmen  or  Congress  as  a 
whole  so  it  is  just  a  little  refreshing  to 
pick  up  a  Hill  publication  and  discover 
that  there  is  at  least  one  writer  in  Wash- 
ington who  seems  assured  of  congres- 
sional integrity,  and  who  sees  an  end  to 
Government  by  the  people  if  Congress  is 
destroyed. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  professional  writ- 
ers are  trying  to  accMnplish.  because  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  if  an  institution  is 
criticized  long  enough  public  faith  in  it  is 
destroyed.  And  once  Congress  is  de- 
stroyed that  opens  the  way  for  little 
Hitlers  or  so-called  "professionals"  who 
govern  by  discretion  and  emotion  rather 
than  by  what  people  want. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  and  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  introduce  the  following 
eidtorial  taken  from  the  Capitol  Hill 
Spectator  of  April  25 : 

FREKDOM    or  THE    CONGEESS 

One  of  the  great  hobbies  of  today  is  the 
discrediting  of  our  neighbors  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  Is  an  almost  constant  cry 
on  the  part  of  the  press,  radio,  and  TV  that 
the  Congress  is  crooked.  Immoral,  inefficient, 
and  virtually  obsolete. 

This  writer,  who  has  covered  many  groups 
and  organizations,  feels  that  this  is  almost,  a 
deliberate  plot  to  wipe  out  the  last  area  of 
Individual  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  United 
States.    The  bxireaucrats,  the  so-called  Intel- 
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have  neither  the  decency,  the  integrity  nor 
the  devotion  to  honesty  of  the  Congress  they 
attack.  The  day  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  becomes  impotent  is  the  day  our  form 
of  government  will  die. 


May  1 
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Tariff  Redactions  Endanf  er  Jobs  in 
Glass  Container  Industry 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1964 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  forthcoming  GATT 
talks  starting  May  4  in  Geneva  and  what 
the  negotiations  may  produce  under  the 
giilse  of  expanding  our  international 
trade  program.  Further  tariff  reduc- 
tions without  maintaining  adequate 
safeguards  for  our  domestic  industries 
may  well  sound  the  death  knell  for  their 
continued  economic  well-being  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

I  am  especially  apprehensive  of  re- 
ducing the  tariff  rates  on  import  items 
which  compete  with  our  domestic  glass 
container  industry.  Lowering  the  pres- 
ent duties  in  this  field  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
domestic  glass  container  manufacturers 
and  employees.  This  particular  indus- 
try, with  an  annual  payroll  estimated  at 
$400  million,  employs  over  60,000  people 
in  109  plants  throughout  the  United 
States.  Two  of  those  plants  are  in  my 
district  and  employ  approximately  4.000 
people. 

Without  the  continued  operation  of 
the  two  companies,  the  employees  would 
lose  their  livelihood,  purchasing  power 
and  economic  security.  If  the  two  plants 
are  forced  to  shut  down  as  a  result  of  a 
flood  of  cheaper  imports,  the  effect  on  the 
area's  economy — where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  already  estimated  to  be  20 
percent  in  the  largest  community — would 
be  disastrous. 

The  impact  of  these  imports  in  this 
field  Is  ah-eady  being  felt.  In  our  ex- 
panding economy,  the  domestic  glass 
container  industry  is  operating  at  only 
77  percent  capacity,  and  inventories 
have  reached  unprecedented  high  levels. 
While  sales  are  increasing  slightly,  earn- 
ings have  dipped  to  their  lowest  level  in 
8  years.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts, 
it  certainly  would  not  appear  to  be  pru- 
dent to  further  reduce  the  tarifr  rates  on 
glass  container  imports. 

The  glass  container  manufacturing  in- 
dustry Is  keenly  aware  of  its  foreign 
competition,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  invests  approximately  $10  million 
annually  in  research  and  development. 
The  Investment,  however,  does  not  alter 
the  situation  that  foreign  manufacturers' 
production  costs  are  substantially  lower 
than  in  this  country.  For  example,  Ja- 
pan, where  the  standard  of  living  is  much 
lower  than  here,  labor  costs  are  about 
one-seventh  of  what  they  are  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  the  foreign  com- 
petitors have  undertaken  extensive  mod- 


ernization programs  and  are  realizing  the 
benefits  from  them.  This  $10  million  ex- 
penditure also  demonstrates  that  our 
gla^s  container  manufacturers  are  not 
standing  still  and  relying  solely  on  tariff 
rates  as  a  means  of  competing  with  for- 
eign imports.  On  the  contrary,  the  rates 
for  these  items  are  already  more  than 
50  percent  below  the  1930  Tariff  Act  lev- 
els. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed  over  what 
may  happen  as  a  result  of  the  talks 
in  Geneva.  The  prospect  of  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocations  Is  not  encouraging. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  our  representa- 
tives at  the  GATT  Conference  will  be 
mindful  of  the  crucial  role  our  Industries 
and  employees  play  In  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 
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Polish  Constitntion  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, May  3  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  Po- 
lish Constitution  of  1791.  It  is  a  date 
that  is  honored  by  all  the  freedom-loving 
Polish  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
day  will  not  be  honored  in  the  Commu- 
nist state  of  Poland  of  today. 

Poland's  history  as  a  fully  sov^-eign 
state  In  the  community  of  nations  has 
been  tragically  brief  and  has  been  spread 
over  the  centuries.    For  example,  from 
1772    to    1795    Poland    was    partitioned 
three  times  by  Its  traditional  enemies — 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.    The  third 
partition  actually  removed  the  nation  of 
Poland  frcHn   the  maps  of   the  world. 
After  World  War  I  a  new  Poland  was 
brought  into  existence.     The  story  of 
World  War  n  is  known  to  all  of  us;  first. 
German-Russian  conquest,  and  finally 
Communist  domination.    Despite  all  ad- 
versity there  still  remains  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people  a  fierce  loyalty  to  a 
free  Polish  nation.    The  fact  that  this 
anniversary  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
past  173  years  bears  testimony  that  the 
1791  Constitution  is,  Indeed,  a  true  sym- 
bol of  freedom.    It  is  a  symbol  not  just 
to  the  Polish  people,  but  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world. 

This  Constitution  represents  a  high 
point  in  the  history  of  Poland.  It  was 
written  during  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  struggling  to  maintain  Its  very  ex- 
istence. The  Government  established  by 
this  Constitution  frightened  the  tradi- 
tional monarchies.  For  this,  among 
other  reasons,  they  physically  over- 
whelmed Poland  and  partitioned  it  out  of 
existence. 

The  document  Is  a  tjrpical  example  of 
the  18th-century  bberallsm  and  its 
peaceful  implementation  was  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  violence  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  the  same  period.  The  Con- 
stitution was  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  civil  power  arose  from  the  people, 
that  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people, 
not  the  state  Itself.     It  separated  the 


powers  of  government  into  a  judiciary,  a 
bicameral  legislature,  and  an  executive. 
Although  the  executive  was  to  be  a  king, 
he  was  to  be  elected.  Poland  was  to  have 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  men. 

The  desire  for  freedom  in  the  Polish 
people  is  Indomitable.  We  are  aware  c^ 
this  dally  as  we  note  the  Polish  pei^le's 
contributions  to  the  greatness  of  ovu-  free 
Nation. 

I  join  with  my  Polish  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  coworkers  in  honoring  this  an- 
niversary of  the  1791  Polish  Constitu- 
tion— a  sym^bol  of  freedom. 


Polish  Constitntion  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1964 

*  Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Constitution  adopted  on  May  3. 
1791,  was  a  remarkable  document  at  that 
time  in  history. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  background 
In  which  the  constitution  was  formulated 
recently  appeared  in  the  May  2, 1964,  Is- 
sue of  the  Polish  American  Journal,  writ- 
ten by  Juliana  Huszonek.  She  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  describing  the  consti- 
tution and  I  commend  the  article  to  your 
attention: 

Poland's  Constttution  of  thb  Thiso  of  Mat 
(By  Juliana  Huszonek) 

The  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  Is 
the  oldest  written  constitution  In  Europe 
and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  documents  in 
the  name  of  Freedom.  The  framing  of  the 
3d  of  May  Constitution,  which  drew  its 
strength  and  its  substance  from  the  great 
legislative  past  of  Poland,  astounded  the 
world  with  Its  mcH-al  greatness,  its  high  polit- 
ical genius  and  its  practicality. 

Men  lilce  the  Potockls.  Adam  CEartorysld, 
Malachowski  and  others,  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  were  recognized  statesmen. 
They  were  classical  exponents  of  Polish  pa- 
triotism, statesmanship  and  education. 

When  the  Four  Years'  Parliament  convened 
In  1788,  three  courses  were  open  to  Poland: 

1.  To  have  the  greatest  Polish  magnates.  Its 
"princes,"  set  up  separate  sovereign  states; 

2.  To  bind  the  nation  by  a  monarch  who 
would  be  more  absolute  than  the  despots  ris- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  feudalism  in  Germany 
and  Austria; 

3.  To  unify  the  state  by  going  back  to  the 
great  Polish  tradition  of  republicanism  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Poland  chose  the  third  course.  That  is,  she 
rejected,  as  she  always  had  rejected  during 
her  history,  the  formation  or  transformation 
of  the  state  by  an  absolute  ruler  who  would 
disregard  the  will  of  the  people.  This  means 
that  in  returning  to  her  own  traditions  Po- 
land found  that  others  in  Eiirope  had  Onally 
caught  up  with  Polish  political  development 
and  were  undergoing  bloody  upheaval 
(French  Revolution)  to  obtain  human  rights 
and  freedom. 

Polish  political  advancement,  however, 
had  always  been  achieved  without  bloodshed; 
it  was  determined  by  legislative  process. 
The  Poles  alone,  in  all  of  Europe,  without 
disturbance,  without  bloodshed,  but  through 
tranquil  deUberatlons.  reformed  the  form 
of  government  to  their  liking.  The  3d  of  May 
Constitution  was  actually  completed  In  1780 


but  it  was  decided  to  wait  until  a  propitious 
time  to  present  It  to  the  national  assembly. 
This  occurred  on  May  3,  1791.  At  about  the 
same  thne  Andrew  Frycz-Modraewskl's 
work — written  two  centuries  previously — De 
Republlca  Emendanda,  the  most  extensive 
reform  program  of  the  18th  century,  was 
again  published. 

In  humanity's  plodding  and  palnfxil  strug- 
gle for  clvU  rl^ts.  It  Is  to  Poland's  lasting 
credit  that  she  had  lighted  the  torch  of 
freedmn  and  human  rights  throughout  her 
history  by  the  example  of  her  political  de- 
velopment and  the  progress  she  achieved  in 
jurisprudence.  For  in  the  early  Republic 
of  Poland  there  breathed  a  love  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  righteousness  and  justice 
found  nowhere  else  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
In  the  year  1347  Casimlr  the  Great  had  al- 
ready instituted  the  statute  of  WisUca, 
chronologically  the  first  complete  code  of 
Christian  Europe.  Starting  in  1370  Poland 
elected  its  rulers.  As  far  back  as  1430. 
Poland  issued  her  memorable  law:  Neminem 
captivabimus  nisi  Jure  vlcttmi  (Nobody 
should  be  detained  unless  legally  convicted) . 
This  law  preceded  by  340  years  the  habeas 
corpus  of  England  and  preceded  by  359  years 
the  declaration  of  human  rights  in  France. 
Polish  tradition  provided  a  sound  source  and 
fertile  inspiration  for  the  framers  qf  the 
Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May. 

Surrounded  by  rigid  monarchies.  Poland 
was  a  republic  with  a  relatively  perfect  sys- 
tem of  national  representation  which  was  in 
conformity  with  her  advanced  political  de- 
velopment. Poland  had  a  Senate  and  a 
Roiise  of  Representatives  as  early  as  the  14th 
centtu-y.  She  had  her  local  assemblies  where 
representatives  were  chosen.  Even  at  that 
early  period  the  Polish  Government  pre- 
sented the  closest  prototype  of  the  American 
Government.  Poland's  progressive  political 
Ideals  gave  birth  to  the  early  attempt  at  rep- 
resentative government  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  right  to  govern  rests  primarily 
with  the  people;  and  cm  the  consequent  rec- 
ognition tbat  the  people  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  In  the  government. 

Poland  extended  freedom  and  religious 
tolerance  to  all  within  her  boundaries  and 
for  the  full  autonomy  she  allowed  them 
Poland  has  be«n  called  a  United  States  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  political  prototype  of 
America.  Poland's  territory  at  Its  zenith 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  from  the  Odra  to  the  gates  of  Moscow. 
Poland  governed  this  Immense  terrltcwy  for 
centuries  with  her  enlightened  policies. 
Lithuania  and  Ruthenla  had  voluntarily 
Joined  the  Polish  Commonwealth  to  enjoy 
the  protection  and  freedom  of  Polish  nation- 
ality. 

The  King  of  Poland,  elected  by  the  major- 
ity of  tha  voters,  occupied  the  same  position 
to  the  Government  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  occupies  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. If  America  acted  on  the  principle: 
No  taxation  without  representation.  Poland 
put  the  same  principle  into  practice  as  early 
as  the  14th  century.  Just  as  America.  In 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  her  Gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
elects  her  President,  Poland  freely  elected 
her  kings  ages  before  the  first  American  drew 
up  the  American  Constitution.  And  as 
America  possesses  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  Poland  had  them  centuries 
.  before.  If  America  generously  received 
within  her  shores  all  peoples,  Poland  had 
always  been  a  veritable  asylum  to  all  the 
oppressed.  Even  as  America  allows  religious 
toleration,  this  in  Poland  was  an  outstanding 
feature.  These  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  two  countries  are  strikingly  alike. 

Why  did  Poland  allow  her  people  to  hold 
the  elective  vote  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
denied  all  elective  franchise  to  the  people? 
Why  did  Poland  lead  In  political  ideals? 
Why  had  Poland  reallaed  the  popular  gov- 
ernment while  rigid  monarchlsm  reigned  su- 


preme throiighout  Europe?  The  German 
Moltke  said,  "Poland  of  the  17th  century  was 
the  most  civilized  country  in  Europe." 

Van  Norman  said.  "Krakow,  Poland,  de- 
veloped, cxUtured,  and  clvUlzed  long  before 
the  three-headed  dragon  appeared,  and  she 
was  weary  of  waiting  for  her  rather  uncouth 
neighbors  to  catch  up  with  her  intellectually, 
socially  and  in  almost  aU  the  other  arts  of 
civilization — the  politer  arts." 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
people  have  suffered  many  needless 
cruelties  throughout  the  centuries.  In- 
vaded first  from  one  direction  and  then 
another,  they  have  battled  constantly 
Just  to  survive.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  remarkable  that  Poland  has  often  in 
the  past  demonstrated  cultural  and  po- 
litical leadership  of  the  first  order.  One 
such  case  was  in  1791  when  Poland  was 
the  first  country  of  East  Europe  to  feel 
the  currents  of  change  which  wrought 
the  American  Revcrfution.  In  that  year 
the  May  3  constitution  was  written, 
which  is  celebrated  this  Simday.  the  173d 
anniversary. 

Hie  May  3  constitution  was  not  a  revo- 
lutionary document.  But  it  was  the  first 
written  constitution  In  Poland's  history. 
It  gave  a  firm  foundation  for  effective 
government.  It  would  have  provided 
elective,  continuous  government  which 
Poland  vitally  needed.  It  no  doubt  cap- 
tured the  imagination  ot  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. They  were  willing  to  fight  long  and 
hard  for  the  survival  of  the  constitution 
and  the  new  Polish  Commonwealth. 

Had  Poland  been  aUe  to  depend  on  the 
unreserved  support  of  every  dtiiten.  the 
May  3  constitution,  changing  with  time, 
might  yet  be  the  foundation  of  modem 
Poland.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  the  second 
longest  lived  constitution  In  history. 
But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  those  few  trai- 
torous Poles,  rich  and  very  powerful, 
who  were  threatened  by  the  fresh  breath 
of  democracy  sweeping  the  land,  turned 
against  their  own  people  and  sdded  Rus- 
sia in  once  again  invading  Poland.  In 
this  way  the  constitution  only  lasted  4 
years. 

This  points  out  how  important  it  is  for 
believers  in  democracy  to  support  each 
other  with  every  means.  The  free  Poles 
must  support  their  compatriots  still  at 
home.  The  citizens  of  democratic  coun- 
tries must  aid  democratic  Poles.  We 
must  speak  out  in  favor  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  captive  nations  under  the 
ruthless  heel  of  communism.  The  cur- 
rents of  cooperation  must  bring  together 
every  freeman,  no  matter  what  his  race, 
religion,  or  nationality,  into  a  united  ef- 
fort to  uphold  freedom.  In  this  way  we 
preserve  our  cherished  institutions  from 
attack,  and  we  strengthen  them,  makings 
them  able  to  last  through  every  threat, 
until  they  become  the  way  of  life  for 
all  men. 
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Mr.  BRADEM\S.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  May  3.  marks  the  anniversary 
of  a  historic  monent  in  the  history  of 
Poland  and  In  t  le  develoiment  of  con- 
stitutional demon-acy — the  adoption  of 
Poland's  great  C(  nstltutlon  of  1791.  The 
May  3,  1791,  Po:  Lsh  Constitution  was  a 
model  of  progresi  Ive  legislation,  embody- 
ing the  principle  i  of  representative  self - 
Justice  for  all.  It  rep- 
resented an  advuiced  and  enlightened 
system  of  goveriment  at  a  time  when 
EurcH «.  including  Poland's 
powerful  nelghb(  rs,  was  stUl  In  the  grip 
of  autocratic  nil^rs.  Unhmipily  Poland's 
a  constitutional  system 
within  a  year  after  the 
proclaimed.  Russia  In- 
vaded the  country  and  in  1795  Poland 
was  dlsmemberei  and  divided  between 
the  great  power^  of  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

Poland's  hlstohr  since 
been  a  happy  on ; 


1791  has  not 
Despite  division,  in- 
vasion and  occjipatlon.  however,  this 
brave  land  and  the  indomitable  Polish 
people  have  maintained  their  belief  in. 
and  CMnmitment  to,  the  principles  which 
In^lred  their  ct  nstltutlon.  They  have 
resisted  (vpresscrs  and  fought  for  the 
right  of  national  Independence  and  pol- 
itical freedom  with  a  unique  determina- 
tion. Poland  tooay,  under  Soviet-based 
control,  has  yet  to  reclaim  her  heritage 
of  freedom  and  natlcmal  lnd^>endence. 
Polish  Constitutl  >n  Day  offers  an  (vpor- 
tunlty  for  freec  om-lovlng  men  every- 
where to  J(to  wit  1  the  Pcdlsh  people,  and 
those  (rf  Pcdlsh  descent  through  the 
world,  in  reafflimlng  their  support  of 


Poland's  Just  as]  tlratlons  as  a  Nation. 


This  year  marks  another  important 
occasion  for  the  Polish  pet^le  as  the  re- 
nowned University  of  Krakow  celebrates 
its  600th  anniversary.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting 
this  ancient  center  of  learning  diuing  a 
trip  to  Poland  in  1962.  The  pe<H>le  of 
Poland  well  can  take  pride  in  this  anni- 
versary :  not  only  does  this  great  \inlver- 
sity  number  among  its  illustrious  almnnl 
men  who  helped  shape  Western  intellec- 
tual history,  such  as  Copernicus,  but  it 
also  can  claim  an  extraordinarily  long 
history  as  a  center  of  scholarship. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  will  have  full  intellectual 
and  political  freedom  and  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  controls  of  the  Communist 
state. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Time  mag- 
azine's current  issue  interestingly  de- 
scribes some  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Barr.  a  native  Hoosier. 
Before  being  appointed  to  his  present 
position,  Mr.  Barr  had  a  distinguished 
career,  both  in  private  and  public  life. 
A  graduate  of  DePauw  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versities, Mr.  Barr  was  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  Indianapolis,  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Representative  from  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
and  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Because  of  its  general  significance,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  this  short 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banking — Flesh  and  Blood 
The  Federal  £>epo6lt  Insurance  Corporation 
Is  soberly  known  as  the  Government  agen- 
cy that  insures  bank  accounts  up  to  910,- 
000 — but  ttxat  Is  only  part  of  its  Job.  Orga- 
nized 30  years  ago.  wh«n  depression-hit 
banks  were  closing  at  the  rate  of  4.000  a 
year,  It  has  since  liquidated  the  assets 
of  several  hundred  failed  banks,  often  pick- 
ing up  unusual  properties  In  the  process.  One 
of  the  most  unusual  came  into  the  agency's 
possession  when  it  took  over  tloepOOO  In 
mortgages  on  a  small  ahd  sleazy  hotel  in 
Houston  after  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Marlln,  Tex.,  failed  in  March.  What  the 
FDIC  has  on  its  hands,  it  seems,  is  a  brothel. 
UntU  this  year,  the  BtuSy  FDIC  would 
probably  never  have  admitted  to  such  own- 
ership. But  the  atmosphere  has  changed 
iinder  new  Chairman  Joseph  W.  Barr.  46.  a 
Harvard-traLaed  econcMnlst  and  former  In- 
diana Congressman  who  was  Lyndon  John- 
son's first  executive  appointment.  "Bank- 
ing is  a  flesh-and-blood  business."  says  cur- 
ly-aired Joe  Barr.  "and  there's  no  sense  pre- 
tending it's  not."  Whatever  part  the  flesh 
may  have  played  In  the  failure  of  the  93 .8 
million  Marlln  bank.  Barr  is  trjring  to  get 
back  some  of  the  blood;  the  FDIC  has  fUed  a 
$l.a  million  civil  suit  charging  that  major 
stockholders  of  the  bank  misappropriated 
funds. 

Barr  Is  less  disturbed  by  his  odd  properties 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  Marlln  bank  fail- 
xire  Illustrates  what  may  be  a  trend.  Most 
banks  over  the  years  since  the  depression 
have  gone  under  either  because  officers  em- 
bezzled funds  or  showed  poor  Judgment  in 
making  loans.  But  the  four  banks  that  have 
failed  in  the  past  16  months  had  each  been 
acquired  by  new  management  Just  before 
faU\ire.    Barr  fears  that  unprincipled  opera- 
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tors  may  be  taking  over  small  banks,  paying 
themselves  Inflated  salaries  to  recover  ac- 
quisition costs,  and  then  selling  risky  loan 
paper  to  their  own  banks.  Barr  alina  to 
stop  such  practices,  perhaps,  with  new  leg- 
islation and  certainly  with  a  sharper  eye  on 
the  Nation's  banks. 

AU  this  may  slow  but  sxirely  will  not  elim- 
inate the  flow  of  unlikely  acquisitions.  The 
FDIC  has  taken  over  a  string  of  race  horses 
that  had  been  bought  by  a  California  bank- 
er with  embezzled  funds,  has  also  held  re- 
sort hotels,  antiques,  furs,  and  whisky  ware- 
houses. Occasionally  the  agency  is  even  able 
to  operate  such  enterprises  more  profltably 
than  the  original  owners.  It  turned  an 
abandoned  Idaho  gold  mine  into  a  tourist 
attraction,  and  still  owns  a  Texas  oilfield 
that  earns  $3,000  monthly. 
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Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Sunday,  May  3,  the  free  world  will  join 
with  Polish  patriots  everywhere  to  c(Mn- 
memorate  the  173d  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  a  document 
remarkably  similar  in  spirit  and  sub- 
stance to  our  own  Constitution  of  4  years 
earlier. 

Because  the  House  will  not  be  meeting 
on  Sunday,  Members  are  making  today 
the  occasion  for  paying  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  love  of  f  reed(Hn  of  the  Polish 
people,  the  qualities  which  brought  their 
Constitution  into  being  so  long  ago,  and 
the  qualities  which  today  have  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  resistance 
to  the  CommunLst  puppet  government 
which  was  forced,  upon  the  people  of 
Poland. 

It  will  be  my  privilege,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  speak  on  Sunday  in  my  home- 
town of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  in  connection 
with  the  Polish  Constitution  Day  pro- 
gram being  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth 
Federation  of  Polish  Organizations.  At 
that  time,  I  shall  report  to  my  friends 
of  the  Polish-American  community  on 
the  broad  support  being  shown  here  to- 
day for  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, which  we  share  so  strongly, 
and  on  the  respect  and  affection  and 
sense  of  kinship  which  oxu-  colleagues 
have  displayed  toward  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent.  The  custom  we 
have  followed  in  the  House  for  many 
years  of  setting  aside  a  time  to  com- 
memorate Constitution  Day  has  been  a 
valuable  and  inspiring  one,  providing 
us  with  a  ^)ecial  opportunity  to  give 
voice  to  our  deepest  convictions  and  to 
consider  the  present  conditions  of  a  peo- 


ple with  whom  we  have  had  so  much  in 
common. 

The  history  of  Poland,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
the  history  of  a  pe(vle  who  have  never 
stopped  fighting  for  freedom.  For  the 
pe(vle  of  P(dand  have  been  forced  to 
fight  over,  and  over  again  for  scNnething 
which  so  many  of  us  have  taken  for 
granted.  Situated  as  it  is  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  P<^and  has  often  been 
the  victim  of  the  ambition  of  its  more 
powerful  n^hbors,  the  object  of  attack 
and  oppression  and  tjrranny.  Even  dur- 
ing the  nation's  periods  of  independence, 
the  Polish  people  learned  never  to  relax. 
But  this  long  hlst<My  of  suffering  and 
hardship  has  toughened  the  Polish  spirit 
and  strengthened  its  single-minded  de- 
termination to  be  free  once  more. 

The  present  situation  in  Poland  is  once 
again  testing  this  determination,  suid 
once  again  we  are  witnessing  the  pe(^le's 
brave  response  to  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism. Slowly  and  sometimes  subtly, 
but  systematically,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  in  recent  mcmths  been  in- 
tensifying its  efforts  to  subjugate  the 
church  in  Poland  and  to  tighten  its  con- 
trol over  leading  int^ectuals.  The  gov- 
ernment's tactics  have  ranged  from  false 
promises  of  friendship  to  outright  cen- 
sorship, harassmait,  and  the  denial  of 
money  and  resources.  But  Its  aim  has 
always  been  the  same— to  silence  the 
voices  of  the  spirit  and  the  mind  of  Po- 
land. For  it  lis  here,  In  the  words  and 
deeds  of  their  priests  and  poets,  scholars 
and  writers,  that  the  people  of  Poland 
have  found  tospiratlon  to  continue  their 
opposition  to  a  regime  which  refuses  to 
make  room  for  the  free  expression  of 
religious  faith  or  of  int^ectual  activity. 

Nevertheless,  Cardinal  Wysmski  and 
his  fellow  bishops  refuse  to  be  intimi- 
dated and  their  voices  have  been  heard 
from  pulpits  throughout  Poland  de- 
nouncing the  injustices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  same  spirit,  32  of  the  nation's 
leading  intellectuals  have  publicly  pro- 
tested the  Government's  increasing  re- 
strictions. Even  though  the  regime  has 
retaliated  in  the  severe  terms  remini- 
scent of  the  time  of  Stalin,  the  protests 
continue  to  grow. 

Farmers  and  industrial  workers,  too, 
have  added  their  vcMces  to  the  groMrtng 
discontent  with  Communist  policies  in 
Poland,  In  a  wave  of  work  stoppages  and 
demonstrations . 

R^x>rtB  from  Poland  indicate  that  the 
tension  and  resentment  among  the  peo- 
ple have  reached  proportions  similar  to 
those  at  the  time  of  the  Poznan  revolt 
8  years  ago. 

Clearly,  communism  in  Poland  has 
failed — economically,  culturally,  and 
spiritually.  It  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
people,  and  it  has  failed  to  suppress  them 
or  to  silence  their  demands  for  freedom. 

At  this  critical  time  in  Polish  history, 
our  concern  is  for  the  people.    They  have 
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earned  our  highes  admiration  with 
their  tinsbrlnking  co  irage.  and  they  de- 
serve our  wholeheated  moral  support 
In  their  struggle  to  b  i  free. 
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Mr.  JokBSM  Sbows  His  Taleat  in  ForeifB 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  WALTERS 

OF  TBv  mss^ 
IN  THE  SHNATS  OF   PHK  UNITEU  STATES 

Saturday. .  iay  2, 1964 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  eoneent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  tbt  Rxcou>  an  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  '  "ennessean,  a  Demo- 
cratic newapiapw,  gi  rtng  strong  endorse- 
ment to  President  .  ohnstm's  abilities  in 
the  field  of  foreign  [wllcy.  It  is  good  to 
have  our  Presidents  conscientious  and 
productive  efforts  leoognlsed  at  a  time 
when  his  critics  are  so  vociferous  in  their 
attacks.  I  am  gUk  to  have  this  oppor 
tunlty  to  call  attcition  to  these  weU- 
deserved  words  of  p  aise. 

Tliere  being  no  6  ijection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ppnted  in  the  Record, 
as  fcdkyws: 
Mk.  JOBmoH  Shows  {His  Tauoit  in  Fohhoh 

POLICT 

Prwident  Johnson  B  announcement  that 
this  ewinlry  was  oui  ting  baok  on  the  pro- 
«-amni  of  ntKlear  ezplostTe  materials— 
I  iMlBj  }«st  before  a  similar  annouucewent 
ky  Tf  itw  Khruaheb  n.  ct  W 
-rrHi^r  mtasooatraad  t  s  a  tUsarmameat  agree- 
■MSit  wHkimt  oontrila. 

JkfftiKwatXj  wMhov|t  stopping  to  oamlme 
tka  iitaai  of  lbs 

uC  OM^veas  hastily  but  ImAevsatty  raised 
m»  aM  okfeetlonB  tli  it  tt* 
ke  tmartad  to  keep  M  leto'  end  of 

da  we  know  K  imsbcheT  will  keep  his 


feel  they  will  need,  and  the  expense  of  use- 
less overproduction  bears  as  heavily  upon 
them  as  It  does  upon  Americans.  And  Mr. 
Khrushchev  saw  the  c^pcrtunlty  to  make  a 
domesttcally  advantageous  move  serve  him 
also  as  a  sign  at  Soviet  peacemaking. 

Despite  Its  Independent  nature,  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  cannot  be  discounted  as  a 
pacifier  of  world  tensions  and  a  definite  step 
away  from  the  direction  of  nuclear  war. 

It  should  be  sobering  to  all  nations  to 
realise  that  the  United  States  and  Riissla 
consider  their  stockpiles  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives as  suAclent  for  their  needs  under  any 
circumstances.  Mr.  Johnson's  announce- 
ment, followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
should  also  help  to  reduce  tensions  and  pro- 
vide a  favorable  atmosphere  for  further 
negotiations  without  which  no  progress 
toward  peace  can  ever  be  made. 

Although  the  announcement  about  nuclear 
explosives  overshadowed  other  aspects  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  address  to  the  publishers, 
the  President  covered  a  wide  range  of  world 
affairs  in  a  hard-hitting  speech  which  sig- 
nified the  development  of  a  vigorous  and 
flexible  foreign  policy. 

He  strongly  urged  establishment  of  a  mul- 
tilateral nuclear  f<Mrce  for  Europe,  called  for 
new  mechanisms  for  political  consultation 
throughout  the  world,  pledged  continuation 
of  the  battle  in  Vietnam  and  the  Isolation 
of  Communist  Cuba  from  the  inter-American 
system,  and  renewed  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment in  Latin  America  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  President  showed  he  had  seized  and  re- 
Invlgorated  the  positive  foreign  policy  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  For  Mr.  Johnson's 
detractors  who  have  already  been  forced  to 
concede  his  genius  In  domestle  affairs.  It 
must  come  as  a  discouraging  blow  to  see  that 
he  Is  adept  also  in  charting  the  Nation's  for- 
eign policy. 


Anniversary  of  the  Pofish  Constitntion  of 
May  3,  1791 


tribute  to  the  courage  and  the  burning 
desire  for  freedom  which  the  Polish  in- 
tellectuals have  traditionally  expressed 
on  behalf  of  the  Polish  people. 

By  our  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
support,  let  us  rekindle  the  spirit  of 
Polish  liberty  so  that  it  can  engulf  and 
destroy  Communist  oppression  and  bring 
forth  a  new  nation  dedicated  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
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expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  tiUe  44.  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 
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TiM  PrMidentIi  poi  Itlcal  enemies— some  of 
whoai  w«re  m>reaei  ted  at  the  publishers' 
■MeMag  where  the  a  inotmoement  was  made 
and  kad  opportunlti  to  know  the  details — 
aerertheleas  seized  tpon  the  mUlnterpreta- 
Hon  1m.  an  attempt  to  make  It  appear  the 
It  had  been  \  eated  in  a  disarmament 
with  the  EtuHlans. 
In  hto  addresa  to  a»  Nation's  publishers 
In  New  York  Monda  r,  Mr.  Johnson  specified 
that  the  nuclear  n  &terlals  reduction 
not  a  disarmament  move — although  It  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  toward  reducing 
tensions. 

The  simple  fact  ii  the  Nation  has  stock- 
pUed  BOlBclent  nuclear  materials  so  that  it 
can  effect  the  reduc  :lan  without  weakening 
the  Nation's  defeoiB  In  the  least  degree. 
To  continue  top  pro<  iuction  In  these  drcum- 
stances  would  be  wkcteful  and  fooUsh  and 
ICr.  Johnson  wisely  rejected  the  production 
of  explosives  mater  als  as  a  sort  of  "WPA 
nuclear  project"  to  :  >revent  unemployment. 

•nius  H  makes  nc  difference  whether  the 
Russians  decided  tc  go  along  with  the  re- 
ducti<»  plan  or  no:.  This  country's  decl- 
dom  was  based  on  Its  own  situation 
need  and  would  hav  »  been  the  ssme  regard- 
less of  whatever  cot:  rse  the  Russians  took. 

Premier  Khrushc:  lev,  however,  undoubt- 
edly saw  the  props  ;snda  value  of  each  an 
•nnoanesmsnt.  Tl  s  Russians  also  appar- 
ently liave  aU  th«|iniclear  materials  they 


OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  MXirNcsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  AprQ  30.  1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speakef,  Polish 
freedom  is  as  topical  this  May  3  as  it 
was  173  years  ago  when  the  great  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  was  proclaimed. 

Today,  as  then,  the  Polish  Intellectuals 
are  In  the  forefront  of  a  struggle  to  win 
the  democratic  rights  of  free  speech,  the 
right  to  criticize  authority,  and  the  ac- 
cess to  rdlable  Information. 

In  recent  days  34  prominent  Polish  in- 
tellectuals addressed  and  sent  the  Polish 
Prime  Minister  Jozef  Cyranklewicz  a 
manifesto  demanding  "that  Polish  cul- 
tural policy  be  changed  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Polish  Constitution  and  to  the  national 
good."  "ITie  signers  of  the  document 
have  steadfastly  reafi&rmed  their  procla- 
mation of  protest  despite  threats  of 
severe  punishment  by  the  Polish  Com- 
munist government 

Since  May  12  Is  the  occasion  of  the 
<M)Oth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Jaglellonian  University  of  Cracow,  that 
great  ornament  of  Polish  learning.  It  Is 
especially  fitting  that  we  Americans  pay 
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Dr.  Paal  Dvdley  Wliitc  on  "More  Cycluf 
for  Ike  NafioB's  Riders" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   lf*B«A<!IIUSEri« 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
great  honor  and  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  congressional  breakfast  conference 
on  bicycling  In  America  at  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel  on  May  1,  1964.  This  was  a 
klckoff  celebration  for  American  Bike 
Month,  which  will  be  held  during  this 
entire  month. 

Representatives  of  America's  finest  bi- 
csrcle  makers,  Norman  and  Bob  Clarke  of 
the  Columbia  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Westfleld,  Mass.,  attended  the  breakfast 
and  heard  with  me  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress by  the  distinguished  heart  special- 
ist fnMn  Boston.  E>r.  Paul  Dudley  White. 

The  address  by  Dr.  White  deserves,  in 
my  (H>lnlon,  wide  reading.  The  many 
exercise  hints  given  by  Dr.  White,  and 
the  importance  of  bike  riding  could  prove 
invaluable  not  only  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  to  every  American. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  American  Bike  Month, 
that  I  Include  the  entire  address  by  Dr. 
White  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
MoRK  Ctcumo  Spack  roK  THK  Nation's  Riders 
(By  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  Wblte) 

Mr.  Mulligan,  Mr.  Penfold,  Secretary  Udall, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  all  very 
much,  both  those  of  you  who  have  arranged 
this  breakfast  meeting  this  morning,  and 
those  of  you  who  have  come  to  listen  to  what 
we  have  to  s»y. 

My  own  message  is  prlmarUy  In  behalf  of 
the  health  and  ht^plnees  ot  the  American 
people.  Including  those  of  you  here  now, 
who,  like  myself,  have  both  an  obligation 
and  a  rare  c^portunlty  to  work  for  this  same 
important  cause.  It  Is  we  who  are  leaders 
in  this  endeavor  throughout  the  country 
who  must  set  the  example  for  our  fellow 
citizens  by  our  own  pattern  of  life. 

The  soft  physical  condition  of  the  great 
majority  oC  the  American  people  today  Is  ap- 
palling and  Is  reflected  In  o\ir  health.  By  the 
introduction  of  preventive  measures  we  have 
largely  controlled  the  serious  infectious 
diseases  that  used  to  sweep  across  the  coun- 
try, often  in  epidemics— diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, meningitis,  polio,  typhoid  fever,  and 
tuberculosis.  But  now  we  are  faced  with 
different  kinds  of  epidemics  which  are 
equally  serious  and  which  are  also  in  need 
of  control  by  preventive  measures  which  are 
now  applicable  even  though  we  don't  yet 
know  the  whole  story. 

Atheroaclerosla — the  serious  disease  (like 
rusting)  of  our  vital  arteries  (coronary, 
carotid,  femoral,  and  renal)  re8p<mBlbIe  for 
almost  all  of  our  sudden  deaths,  our  coro- 
nary heart  attacks,  many  of  our  strokes,  and 
some  of  our  high  blood  pressure,  has  clearly 
been  shown  to  be  much  more  common  among 
peoples   like    ourselves   everywhere    in    the 


Appendix 

world  who  are  physicaUy  lazy  and  pro^ier- 
ously  overfed. 

Due  also  to  the  inadequate  use  of  our  leg 
muscles  and  our  hours  on  end  sitting  In  our 
automobiles.  In  airplanes,  at  our  desks,  and 
before  our  television  screens,  we  are  subject 
to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  blood  clotting 
in  our  leg  veins  (sometimes  called  phlebitis) , 
and  the  sending  off  of  emboli  to  our  lungs  to 
block  their  circulation,  often  fatally.  To 
prevent  this  trouble  I  strongly  recommend 
that  we  nevw  allow  ourselves  to  sit  or  to 
stand  still  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time, 
but  to  get  up  and  walk  actively  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Regular  and  vigorous  use  of  our  leg  mus- 
cles Is  essential  for  an  optimal  circulation 
of  blood  which  is,  incidentally,  essential  for 
the  best  use  of  ovir  brains.  Otir  country's 
welfare  may  actually  depend  on  your  cerebral 
blood  supply.  The  leg  muscles  are  an  Im- 
portant and  unappreciated  accessory  ptmip- 
Ing  mechanism  to  assist  our  hearts  physi- 
cally. Also,  healthy  fatigue  of  the  leg  mus- 
cles is  the  best  antidote  known  to  man  for 
nervoiis  stress,  far  better  than  the  use  of  the 
thousand  and  one  tranquilizers  and  sedatives 
to  which,  like  tobacco,  the  American  people 
have  become  addicted.  Incidentally,  the 
diaphragm,  a  most  important  muscle,  mak- 
ing of  the  thorax  a  suction  pump,  is  another 
aid  to  the  circulation,  though  rarely  recog- 
nized as  such. 

Finally,  in  referring  to  the  vigorous  and 
habitual  use  sf  the  leg  muscles  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  use  in 
same  way  has  a  biochemical  effect,  stUl  to  be 
investigated,  which  delays  the  onset  of 
atherosclerosis  in  our  arteries  and  so  pro- 
longs life  as  well  as  the  making  of  such  life 
more  pleasant. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  leg  muscles  more  than  to  the 
arm  muscles.  This  is  intentional  for  the 
larger  the  muscle  the  greater  the  advantage 
in  its  use.  And  incidentally,  the  leg  muscles 
are  a  greater  aid  in  combating  the  negative 
effect  of  gravity.  Hence  any  kind  of  work 
or  exercise  which  uses  the  leg  muscles  is  to 
be  preferred,  whether  walking,  swimming, 
golf,  tennis,  skiing,  or  bicycling. 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  Bicycle  Month. 
Bicycling  is  a  most  valuable  method  of 
transportation  for  our  health,  our  pleasxire. 
our  convenience,  and  our  economy,  and  so 
we  are  seeking  yoxir  help  to  promote  it 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
it  safe. 

There  are  about  55  million  Americans 
riding  bicycles  these  days.  Their  numbers 
have  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
the  last  two  decades.  Their  ages  range  from 
4  to  84.  They  are  riding  tandems,  \ini- 
cycles.  middlewelghts.  touring  bikes,  adult 
three-wheelers,  racers,  and  novelty  bicycles 
of  all  kinds  (and  this  doesn't  Include  several 
million  more  who  ride  tricycles).  They  ride 
for  fun,  health,  sport,  and  transportation. 
They  ride  under  varying  conditions  and  in 
every  ptirt  of  the  coimtry — ^in  city  streets, 
and  in  the  countryside,  to  railroad  stations, 
to  shopping  centers,  to  elementary  and  high 
schools,  to  and  on  coUege  campiises,  and  to 
their  bxisinesses  and  plants.  But  they  must 
ride  safely. 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  need  and  desire 
of  the  American  peoi^e  to  live  more  health- 
fully and  leisurely — to  seek  again  the  use  of 
their  muscles  and  to  become  fit,  and  to  re- 
invig(M-ate  their  bodies  and  their  minds. 
Yes,  it's  a  revolution  in  reverse — (Hie  that 


will  help  to  restore  man  to  his  natural  place 
in  a  clvlllBatlon,  that  has  been  dehumanizing 
him.  It  even  accounts  for  why  we  find  sm 
many  Indoor  bicycles  In  the  recreaticm  rooms 
and  basements  of  buslneeamen's  homes  these 
days. 

Obviously,  we're  living  In  a  period  in  our 
naticmal  history  when  we  must  provide 
greater  outlets  for  physical  fitness.  We  stUl 
find  too  many  of  our  young  i>eople  below 
par  physically — more  than  60  percent  are 
still  being  rejected  for  military  service,  and 
this,  25  years  after  the  first  signs  of  this 
dreadful  physical  state  was  revealed  to  us 
during  World  War  n.  We  find  too  many 
people  aging  ]x-ematurely — ^too  many  o*  the 
middleaged  leaving  this  world  before  they've 
lived  their  Biblical  lives. 

Many  of  us  in  this  room  have  supported 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy — and 
more  recently  Lyndon  Johnson — in  further- 
ance of  their  physical  fitness  programs  at  the 
national  level.  Many  ot  us  have  t>een  strong 
advocates  of  bicycling  for  all  ages  as  one  of 
tha.best  means  of  acc<xnplishing  and  main- 
taining a  higher  level  of  physical  health  for 
our  people.  More  and  more  i^ysical  educa- 
tors, coaches  and  recreation  leaders  have  been 
Inspired  to  Include  bicycling  In  school  pro- 
grams, although  much  more  is  still  needed. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  to  cope  with  this  resurg- 
ence of  bicycling  across  the  land  that  we  are 
meeting  in  this  room  this  morning.  This 
day  marks  the  beginning  of  American  Bi- 
cycle Month,  dedicated  to  expanding  bicycle 
riding  facilities  in  our  Nation  •  •  •  that  is, 
bicycle  paths,  trails,  tracks,  and  better  places 
to  ride.  I  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  this 
month-long*drive  now  In  its  eighth  reward- 
ing year  because  I  believe  In  the  rlghtnees  of 
the  cause — because  I  believe  In  the  necessity 
of  extending  bicycling  safety  and  more 
broadly  acroes  oxir  land. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  to  add  a  personal 
note,  that  6  decades  ago  when  I  was  a  boy. 
we  cycled  few  convenience,  economy,  and  fun, 
but  not  necessarily  for  fitness.  We  cycled  a 
great  deal  and  with  relative  safety  since  auto- 
mobiles were  not  niimerous.  We  did  not  need 
bicycles  then  to  keep  physically  fit,  for  when 
we  were  not  cycling  we  were  walking,  skating. 
swimming,  «■  playing  games  outdoors  and  in 
gymnasiums.  To  be  sure  many  oi  us  had 
shorter  lives  because  we  succumbed  early  to 
contagious  diseases  such  as  diphtheria  and 
other  infections  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, from  which  today  we  are  quite  well 
protected.  But  things  have  changed  drasti- 
cally since  then. 

What  is  needed  today  to  aooonunodate  our 
riding  population  are  more  and  safer  riding 
facilities  throughout  the  country.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Safe  Bicycling  and 
In  association  with  the  TMCA  and  the 
American  Youth  Hostels,  I  have  tried  to  take 
a  personal  hand  in  influencing  the  growth  of 
bicycle  paths  in  several  areas  of  New  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  WhUe  it 
has  been  slow  going  at  times,  we  have  made 
progress.  And  wherever  we  have  done  so,  we 
have  aiso/  gained  enthusiastic  community 
support  from  the  local  government,  from 
public-spirited  citizens,  from  business  people, 
and  from  hordes  of  others. 

We've  had  a  variety  of  successes  In  estab- 
lishing clearly  designated  bicycle  safety 
routes  in  many  localities.  Most  notable,  I 
believe,  was  the  nationally  publlciaed  plJan 
tar  Homestead.  Fla..  where  the  entire  com- 
munity rallied  together  to  create  the  Nation's 
first  syst^n  at  city  streets  converted  into 
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This,  gentlemen,  is  an  instance  of  a  responsi- 
ble-minded industry  undertaking  numerous 
programs  to  pmnote  safety  for  their  product. 
Up  to  this  time,  howevw,  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  make  only  limited  progress,  im- 
portant as  it  has  been.  They  have  not  only 
stlmvilated  the  growth  of  local  bicycle  clubs, 
but  have  helped  them,  along  with  fraternal 
and  service  (organizations,  police  depart- 
ments, municipalities,  to  effect  worthwhile 
safety  programs.  But  this  had  hardly 
scratched  the  stirface  of  the  problem.  Yet, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  within  the  realm 
of  a  real  solution.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
as  it  continues  to  grow  with  the  increase  In 
the  number  of  cyclists  from  year  to  year.  It  Is 
one  that  needs  to  be  grappled  with  at  the 
national  level  since  It  Is  national  In  origin. 
Across  our  Nation  today,  cities  are  sprawling 
or  being  rebtUlt.  Urban  renewal  and  reha- 
bilitation are  the  vogue.  What  is  needed  as 
much  or  more  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  soft 
inhabitants  of  these  cities  and  suburbs,  too, 
for  the  sake  of  their  bodies,  their  minds,  and 
their  very  souls. 

This  revolution  came  about  because  the 
Federal  Government  tackled  It.  You  have 
been  responsible  for  these  community  devel- 
opments, urban  renewal,  and  land -use  pro- 
grams, more  of  which  we  see  every  day  In  the 
week.  Congress  is  legislating  for  Its  advance- 
ment; the  executive  branch  is  implementing 
these  projects.  It  seems  quite  logical  and 
practical  to  me  that  in  doing  so,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  make  some  provision  for  the 
so-called  beneficiaries  of  these  programs  by 
providing  much-needed  facilities  such  as 
trails  for  cyclists  and  hikers  (and  they  can 
be  the  same) ,  hostels,  bicycle  paths  and 
tracks,  bicycle  areas  and  space  for  many  other 
recreational  uses. 

We  have  not  cc»ne  here  this  morning  to 
ask  for  Government  handouts.  But  we  hon- 
estly believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  bicycles 
In  these  legislative  programs.  Certainly,  the 
legislative  arm  should  be  cognizant  of  this 
nationwide  need.  When  you  undertake  to 
help  communities  help  themselves  the  needs 
of  cyclists  should  be  g^ven  careful  considera- 
tion. There  are  many  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress where  provisions  should  be  made  for 
cyclists.  It  is  of  paramount  Importance  and 
Interest  to  the  millions  of  persons  in  this 
coimtry  devoted  to  perpetuating  bicycling, 
including  those  industry  leaders  present  here 
this  morning  who  stand  four  square  in 
favor  of  such  a  program.  They  are  prepared 
to  work  endlessly  with  Government  In  de- 
veloping whatever  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  get  it  into  action  across  the  land. 
They  are  responsible  leaders  who  are  not 
only  interested  in  selling  the  products  manu- 
factiired  in  their  plants,  but  want  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  safely  used,  and  used 
so  that  they  benefit  the  greatest  numbers 
possible. 

I  have  become  associated  with  them 
through  the  years  because  their  objectives 
coincide  with  my  own  desire  to  see  this 
Nation  building  a  happier  and  healthier 
citizenry  and  providing  the  means  for  using 
our  leisiuT  time  in  a  way  that  befits  the 
people  of  a  great  nation.  I  have  unwavering 
confidence  that  the  bicycle  is  a  practical 
and  economical  vehicle  for  keeping  our 
people  fit;  and  I  see  a  greater  future  for  o\ir 
people  imd  our  Nation  when  it  is  given  the 
means  to  remain  healthy  in  body,  mind — 
yee,  also  In  soul. 

I  want  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here  today,  glvlhg  up  these  few  minutes  of 
your  valxuible  time,  and  showing  such  pa- 
tience in  hearing  oxir  story.  It  is  a  testament 
to  the  quality  of  those  who  legislate  our 
laws  and  assure  our  continuing  freedom. 
Because  you  have  been  so  kind  and  patient, 
may  I  take  your  leave  with  this  thought: 
Whatever  you  finally  do,  I  recommend  that 
you  ride  a  bicycle  tat  your  own  health  and 
happiness. 

Thank  you  for  Ustenlng  to  me. 
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HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  XNDIAMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  In  press  conferences 
and  on  TV  and  radio  programs  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  we  are  now  debating 
would  not  impose  anything  upon  Indiana 
residents  which  is  not  already  provided 
In  State  law.  This  has  now  been  publicly 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Royer,  a 
research  sociologist  for  the  Indiana  Civil 
Rights  Commlsiaon. 

Dr.  Royer  compcu-es  Indiana's  civil 
rights  statutes  with  the  prc^^osed  Federal 
bill,  and  finds  that  they  are,  "if  anything, 
stronger  than  the  Federal  bill."  In  an 
article  written  by  James  R.  Polk  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Associated  Press,  Dr. 
Royer  compares  provisions  of  the  two 
Jurisdictions — State  and  Federal — in  ed- 
ucation, housing,  voting,  public  accom- 
modations, civil  rights  commission, 
courts,  and  enforcement. 

This  analysis  confirms  once  more  that, 
to  quote  Dr.  Royer.  the  Federal  bill 
"guarantees  States  rights  to  States  hav- 
ing civil  rights  laws,  and  that  in  this. 
Indiana  is  in  the  same  position  as  at  least 
25  other  States  which  have  such  laws. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  which  was  published 
in  the  New  Castle,  Ind.,  Courier  Times  of 
April  29. 1964.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statz  Crvn.  Rights:  Indiana  Laws  in  Some 

Wats  STSONaxa  Than  Fsdesal  Bill 

(By  James  R.  Polk) 

Indianapolis. — Indiana  made  an  arena  of 
controversy  over  dvll  rights  by  the  May  5 
presidential  primary  fight.  Is  not  even  affected 
directly  by  the  Federal  civil  rights  bill,  a  State 
official  said  today. 

Indiana's  own  civil  rights  legislation  al- 
reculy  embraces  guarantees  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  employment,  education  and  public 
accommodations,  and.  if  anything,  is  stronger 
than  the  Federal  bill,  explained  Dr.  Donald 
M.  Royer. 

Royer,  a  research  sociologist  for  the  State 
civil  rights  commission,  f>oin<ted  out  the 
Federal  bill  specifically  forbids  Federal  inter- 
vention In  States  with  effective  enforcement 
of  their  own  clvU  rights  laws. 

"The  bill  guarantees  States  rights  to  States 
with  civil  rights  laws,"  said  Royer.  "Indiana 
is  in  the  same  position  as  at  least  25  other 
States  With  such  laws.  The  act  is  only 
directly  related  to  such  States  as  Alabama." 

The  46-year-old  former  professor  at  Man- 
chester and  Earlham  Colleges  made  this 
point-by-point  ocunparlson  of  the  State  and 
Federal  civil  rights  bUls: 

Education:  The  1961  Indiana  civil  rights 
bill  forbids  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin  In  admission 
to  public  and  private  schools. 

The  Federal  bill,  said  Royer,  contains  the 
same  type  of  provision  for  assignment  to 
schools  without  regard  to  race. 

He  said  the  Federal  bUl  forbids  transferring 
students  to  other  school  dlstrlots  or  redraw- 
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Ing  school  district  boundaries  because  of  de 
facto  segregation  resulting  from  racial  neigh- 
borhood patterns. 

Title  IV,  section  401-d  of  the  Federal  bill 
reads.  "Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Housing:  The  State  law  forbids  discrimi- 
nation only  in  State  owned  or  municipally 
owned  housing,  according  to  Royer.  Both 
bills  affect  hotels,  hotels  and  rooming 
houses,  but  do  not  involve  private  homes  or 
real  estate  sales  in  any  way. 

Employment:  The  Indiana  law  bans  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  practices  and  In  admis- 
sion to  labor  unions. 

Indiana's  legislation  affects  all  private  bus- 
iness and  public  agencies  with  six  or  more 
employees.  The  Federal  bill,  at  the  outset, 
affects  only  private  firms  with  at  least  100 
employees.  This  number  will  be  dropped  to 
25  after  4  years.  stUl  well  above  the  In- 
diana law's  level. 

"Our  coverage  Is  broader."  noted  Royer. 

Voting:  The  Federal  bill  would  outlaw  dis- 
crimination in  voting  and  registration.  In- 
diana law  has  guaranteed  the  equal  right  to 
vote  since  1881. 

Public  accommodations:  Indiana  law  has 
forbidden  discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations since  1885.  The  law  was  strengthen- 
ed in  1961  and  1963. 

Indiana's  law.  according  to  Rojer,  includes 
"every  type  of  public  accommodations,  in- 
cluding public  services." 

The  Federal  bill  has  two  such  sections, 
one  on  public  accommodations  and  a  sepa- 
rate one  on  public  facilities,  such  as  parks. 
The  two  parallel  Indiana's  single  sections. 

The  Federal  bill  adds  that,  in  effect,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  move  into  the 
area  of  enforcing  nondiscrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations  In  States  like  Indiana 
where  the  State  itself  is  already  effectively 
handling  the  problem  with  its  own  enforce- 
ment laws. 

The  same  guarantee  against  unnecessary 
Federal  involvement  is  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral bill's  employment  section. 

The  key  word  in  each  case  is  "effective" — 
if  the  State  is  not  trying  to  do  an  effective 
Job.  then  the  Federal  Government  may  step 
in  to  guarantee  civil  rights. 

Civil  Rights  Commission:  The  Federal  bill 
creates  a  civil  rights'  commission,  much 
like  the  one  Indiana  has  had  since  1961. 
Again  it  bars  the  Federal  commission  from 
intervening  where  a  State  ■commission  is  al- 
ready engaged  in  enforcing  civil  rights. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  bill  also  cre- 
ates a  community  relations  agency  for  con- 
ciliation services  on  the  local  level,  although 
this  agency  can  only  participate  in  such  dis- 
putes at  the  invitation  of  local  authori- 
ties. 

Courts:  The  Federal  bill  permits  an  ap- 
peal of  a  Federal  court  decision  to  retvirn  a 
civil  rights  case  to  the  State  courts.  Appeal 
procedures  were  not  previously  in  this  area. 

Enforcement:  Title  X  of  the  Federal  bill 
specifically  notes  once  again  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  take  priority  over  the 
States'  own  efforts  to  enforce  civil  rights,  as 
long  as  the  States  are  doing  the  Job  effec- 
tively. 

The  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Commission  Is 
permitted  to  intervene  if  it  decides  a  State 
is  not  making  a  conscientious  effort  to  guar- 
antee such  rights. 

Royer  said  the  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
cedure is  much  slower  than  the  Indiana 
process. 

Under  Federal  law.  a  civil  s\ilt  must  be 
brought  in  the  courts,  which  can  easily  be- 
come a  lengthy  and  extremely  drawnout 
legal  fight. 

Under  State  law,  the  Indiana  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  after  an  investigation  and  pub- 
lic hearing,  may  issue  a  cease-and-desist 
order  Immediately. 

If  the  commission's  own  (xder  is  not 
obeyed,  the  agency  may  ask  for  a  State  court 


order.  A  Judge  may  hold  a  violator  In  con- 
tempt of  court  if  the  second  order  is  not 
followed.  Only  then  does  the  enforcement 
process  actually  reach  the  stage  of  possible 
punishment. 

The  results  of  Indiana's  own  civil  rights 
efforts  are  testimony  of  how  negotiation  can 
be  effective. 

Of  the  first  stage  of  enforcement,  the  cease- 
and-desist  order,  Royer  says,  "We  have  not 
had  to  hand  down  any  so  far." 

Royer  notes  that  the  commission  investi- 
gated 110  cases  of  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination in  employment  last  year. 

More  than  half  of  them — 60  in  all — were 
dismissed  when  the  commission  found  no 
proof  of  discrimination.  Thirty  more  com- 
plaints were  dropped  by  the  individual  who 
filed  them. 

Only  Ln  20  of  the  110  cases  did  the  com- 
mission take  action,  and  in  each  case,  the 
action  consisted  solely  of  conciliation  talks. 
In  every  case,  Royer  reports,  the  case  was 
settled  satisfactorily  without  resort  to  the 
commission's  enforcement  powers. 

The  same  record  was  found  in  the  other 
large  category  of  State  complaints,  those  on 
public  accommodations. 

The  commission  was  able  to  settle  39  of  67 
complalnu  through  conciliation.  In  the 
other  18,  the  complaint  was  either  dropped 
or  no  proof  of  discrimination  was  found. 


Poverty  in  Books 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prior  to  National  Library  Week,  April 
12-18.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
for  National  Library  Week.  I  was  able 
to  relate  to  this  committee  some  of  my 
own  observations  about  the  shocking 
lack  of  hooks  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  I 
have  personally  visited  many  of  these 
schools  and  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
that  library  facilities  are  practically 
nonexistent 

It  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  sound  a 
note  of  warm  praise  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  National  Li- 
brary Week  for  its  efforts  and  the  prom- 
ise of  progress  which  has  come  out  of 
these  efforts  to  get  more  books  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  and  to  put 
librarians  in  the  schools  where  now 
there  are  none. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  ways  the  committee 
approached  this  problem.  I  feel  that 
the  groundwork  has  been  laid.  I  know 
the  results  will  follow. 

The  first  item  is  a  letter  frwn  Mrs. 
Cazenove  Lee.  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  for  National 
Library  Week,  to  Mr,  Wesley  S.  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  letter 
will  be  followed  by  excerpts  frtan  a  radio 
panel  discussion  on  April  16;  a  com- 
mentary by  Edward  P.  Morgan  on  his 
regular  ABC  broadcast  on  April  17;  an 
excerpt  from  an  interview  by  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  on 


a  television  program  on  April  12,  and 
then  a  list  of  members  of  the  committee 
to  whom  all  credit  is  due  for  making 
the  community  and  the  Congress  aware 
of  the  poverty  in  books  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia  Committee 
fob  llbsart  week,  april  12-18. 
1964, 

April   13,   1964. 
Hon.   Wesley  S.  Williams, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Williams:  On  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  for  National 
Library  Week  I  should  like  to  present  for 
the  consideration  of  your  Board  our  rec- 
ommendations on  the  school  library  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

As  you  know,  our  Committee,  of  which  you 
are  a  member,  met  the  Superintendent  Han- 
sen and  other  school  officials  on  Monday, 
April  6,  Just  before  your  open  public  hear- 
ing. These  recommendations  are  a  result 
of  the  discussion  at  that  meeting  between 
these  officials  and  the  group  of  civic  leaders 
present. 

It  Is  clear  that  good  school  libraries  can 
contribute  immensely  to  reading  ability,  that 
central  skill  In  the  educational  process. 
We  recommend  the  following  provision  for 
school  libraries  in  the  1966  education  budget, 
as  part  of  a  3-year  program  to  bring 
libraries  up  to  an  adequate  standard: 

(1)  Full-time  professional  librarians  in 
each  of  the  Junior  high  schools. 

This  is  a  necessary  first  step  but  will  still 
leave  our  Junior  high  schools  far  below 
American  Library  Association  standards, 
which  call  for  1  litH^irlan  for  each  300 
students,  up  to  900.  As  you  know,  all  of 
our  Junior  high  schools  but  1  have  1,000 
or  more  students. 

(2)  Full-time  librarians  in  each  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  (or  combinations  of  very 
small  schools  served  by  one  principal ) . 

This  is  a  big  but  essential  move,  building 
upon  the  approval  of  the  first  eight  profes- 
sional UlM-ariana  fcff  elementary  schools  In 
the  1965  budget  as  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  An  initial  apprc^>riation  of  at  least 
$2,500  for  books  in  each  elementary  school. 

The  House  apprc^riation  for  fiscal  year 
1965  has  established  this  as  a  precedent.  Ac- 
tually, more  than  $2,500  is  necessary  for  a 
satisfactory  initial  elementa27  schoolbook 
stock,  but  92,500  is  an  acc^table  start. 

(4)  Raise  the  annual  pa-  capita  library 
book  purchase  allocation  to  tl  per  student 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  $1.60  per  stu- 
dent in  the  Junior,  senior,  and  vocational 
high  schools. 

Here  again  this  is  a  necessary  step  for- 
ward but  leaves  a  long  way  to  go  in  order  to 
reach  the  recommended  AI.A  per-student 
standards  of  $4  to  96  per  year  tar  library 
books. 

(5)  Make  adequate  provision  for  library 
space  in  new  school  buildings  and.  equally 
important,  in  alterations  of  old  buildings. 

Our  schools  at  all  levels  have  inadequate 
space  to  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  library 
service.  The  ALA  standards  call  for  collec- 
tions of  6,000  to  10.000  volumes  in  schools 
with  200  to  1.000  students,  and  10  volumes 
per  student  for  larger  schools.  The  mini- 
mum seating  capacity  recommended  is  45  to 
55  in  schools  of  200  to  560  students,  and  10 
percent  of  the  student  body  in  larger  schools. 
The  present  capacities  of  libraries  in  those 
schools  In  the  District  which  have  them  is  far 
below  these  standards. 

In  closing,  I  urge  that  these  recommenda- 
tions Ije  incorporated  in  the  1966  school 
budget.  The  citizens  of  the  District,  the  pro- 
fessional educators  in  our  school  system,  and 
Memtiers  of  Congress  have  indicated  their 
support  for  adequate  school  libraries  as  a 
small  but  important  part  of  a  general  pro- 
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It's  probably  the  first  clean,  new.  bright  book 
they  have  ever  seen. 

Then,  when  the  yountfster  finally  takes 
it  up  there  is  absolutely  no  reluctance  on 
their  part  to  read.  They  stay  and  read^ 
and  from  then  on  your  only  difficulty  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  child  and  the  book  disengaged 
so  you  can  call  it  quits  for  the  end  of  that 
hour's  reading  period.  They  respond,  and 
their  response  to  us  has  been  that  "these 
are  nice  clean  bright  books"  and  that  they 
"never  knew  you  could  learn  about  these 
■ortsof  things." 

"The  Case  of  the  Missing  Librarians"  is  a 
sh(x:ker — not  whodunit  fiction  but,  so  to 
speak,  who  didn't  do  it?  fact.  The  fact  Is 
that  for  18  million  Am^can  citizens  the 
public  library  is  missing  and  so  is  the  pub- 
lic librarians.  For  a  nation  boasting  of  Its 
literacy — though  there  are  still  entirely  too 
many  Johnnys  who  can't  read — this  is  a  dis- 
graceful circumstance  in  which  nearly  a 
tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  has  no  access  to  a  library  book. 

Since  this  is  National  Library  Week  It  is 
appropriate  to  stare  this  situation  in  the  face 
and  a  good  place  to  begin,  iinfortunately.  Is 
right  here  In  Washington.  D.C.  Although 
the  great  Library  of  Congress  has  cloee  to 
13  billion  bound  volumes  of  books  and 
periodicals,  the  power  center  and  the  Capital 
of  the  so-called  free  world  Is  pinned  down 
by  the  crushing  fact  that  library  faclUtlee  for 
Washington  schoolchildren  are  among  the 
worst  in  the  Nation.  Indeed  In  the  Capitals 
135  elementary  schools  they  simply  do  not 
exist,  in  any  form  worthy  of  the  name. 
Some  schools,  old  and  new,  have  space  for  a 
library  but  no  books.  One  Junior  high  Is 
so  crowded  It  has  to  hold  claasee  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  library.  In  another 
parents  operate  a  library  In  the  corridor. 
This  year  there  Is  an  appropriation  of  50 
cents  per  grade  school  child  for  library  books. 
Not  a  dime  had  ever  been  set  aside  for  such 
purpoee  before.  And  this  In  Washington. 
D.C.  The  absolute  minimum  In  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association's  standards  for  school 
libraries  Is  $4  per  pupil  per  year  for  books. 

It  Is  precisely  on  the  beginning  level  where 
"bcx)k  learning"  is  needed  most.  As  one 
Washington  elementary  school  librarian,  a 
voliinteer.  puts  it:  "Xlbrarles  are  supplemen- 
tary to  classrooms  In  much  the  same  way 
that  books  are  supplementary  to  teachers. 
The  aim  of  elementary  education  is  to  get  a 
child  Interested  in  learning — In  the  enlarge- 
ment of  hU  understanding.  Reading  is  the 
•  •  •  indispensable  means  by  which  this  Is 
done. 

"If  children  can  be  led  to  develop  reading 
as  a  habit.  If  they  come  to  think  of  reading 
as  a  road  to  achievement  and  satisfaction 
and  even  pleasure,  they  are  on  their  way  to 
becoming  educated  citizens:  and  once  they 
are  flrmly  on  that  way,  no  one  need  worry 
very  much  about  their  becoming  delinquents 
or  enemies  of  the  community." 

It  will  take  some  painful  sacrifices,  of 
coiirse,  to  correct  this  library  deficiency  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Would  we 
Americans,  for  instance,  be  willing  to  alter 
our  personal  spending  habits  suiBclently  to 
provide  a  little  more  for  books  which  might 
be  donated  to  school  libraries — If  legisla- 
tors won't  appropriate  the  funds?  We  live  a 
pretty  Spartan  existence  already  and  I'm  not 
sure  we  are  ready  for  further  sacrifices.  In 
1963,  for  example,  we  spent  something  above 
$3  billion  for  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles 
and  that  was  only  double  what  we  spient  on 
books  and  maps  tat  p>ersonal  consumption. 
And  the  $10,666  million  we  invested  in  liquor 
was  only  a  little  more  than  six  times  the 
$1,677  million  we  squandered  on  books. 
In  1963  we  shelled  out  a  healthy  $8  billion 
for  tobacco,  up  only  $336  million  over  the 
previous  year  and  at  that  rate  we'd  undoubt- 
edly have  to  budget  pretty  tlghtiy  even  to 
afford  a  book  on  the  subject  of  smoking  and 
cancer. 


We  can  have  more  or  lees  what  we  want  in 
this  ooontry  and  in  terms  of  public  libraries 
it  appears  we  have  already  had  it.  The  aver- 
age age  of  library  buildings  In  the  United 
States  >■  68  years.  Blghty-five  percent  of 
Amerlcjan  public  libraries  were  built  before 
1920.  What  more  do  we  want?  Plainly  not 
much.  It  took  a  concerted  effort  led  by  that 
human  dynanu>  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
HuBKST  HuMPHsiT,  to  get  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  $160,400  in 
1962  to  buy  160.400  textbooks  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  schools.  And  Httmphrkt  had  to 
cart  an  armload  of  tattered,  obsolete  texts 
onto  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  wave  them  un- 
der the  noses  of  his  colleagues,  and  point  out 
that  they  didn't  even  have  in  the  science 
bcx>ks  adequate  passages  about  the  airplane, 
let  alone  the  space  age,  before  the  lawmakers 
In  their  myopic  majesty  woxild  act.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  thoxisand  dollars  amounts 
to  less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  net  receipts  of  partimutuel  ma- 
chines at  the  Nation's  racetracks  in  1963. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  it  wcm't  be 
long  before  the  Library  of  Congress  is  caught 
up  in  the  revolutionary  age  of  automation 
and  employs  computers  to  search  for  docu- 
ments and  information.  At  the  rate  we're 
going  m  oxir  educational  system,  however, 
the  only  place  the  informaticm  can  be  found 
will  be  on  the  shelves.  Already  it  cannot  be 
found  in  the  heads  of  too  many  American 
schoolchildren  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  books  to  fill  their  minds  with  knowl- 
edge— even  If  they  learn  to  read. 

Happy  Library  Week. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Washington. 


Dr.  Hanskn'b  Statkmznt  on  WTTG-TV 

On  Sunday.  April  12.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Carl  Hansen  was  interviewed  on  the 
Mark  Evans  show  over  WTTO-TV.  In  the 
course  of  the  Interview,  Dr.  Hansen  said: 

"We  should  provide  incentives  for  reading, 
to  people  who  don't  ordinarily  get  reading 
In  their  own  homes.  Children,  especially  at 
the  early  ages,  need  to  use  bcx>ks,  need  to 
learn  to  read — for  spiritual  rejuvenation,  you 
might  say;  for  entertainment,  recreation,  and 
factfinding.  It  has  to  be  brought  in  early — 
It  Is  best  in  the  home,  but  when  it  doesn't 
exist  In  the  home.  In  the  school  if  possible. 

"One  of  the  paramount  needs  we  have  is 
to  get  books  available  to  children  at  the  very 
earliest  age." 


List  Namks  of  Members  of  thi  District  of 
Columbia  Committr  fo«  National 
LiBRART  Week,  April  12-18,  1964 

Mrs.  Cazenove  Lee,  chairman. 

Mr.  Paul  Burnette,  executive  director. 

Honorary  chairman:  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Honorary  vice-chairmen:  Hon.  Walter  N. 
Tobrlner.  Hon.  John  B.  Duncan,  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  M.  Duke. 

Members:  Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson.  Mr.  Al- 
bert W.  Atwood.  Miss  Alice  D.  Ball,  Mrs. 
Adrlenne  Barth,  Mrs.  Arthur  Blacklow,  Miss 
Evelyn  Bull.  Very  Rev.  Edward  B.  Bunn.  S.J.. 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Carroll,  Mr.  Mllo  P.  Chris- 
tiansen. Mr.  Vemer  Clapp,  Miss  Wave  Cul- 
ver, Miss  Mary  Ciuran,  Miss  Olive  de  Bruler, 
Mr.  Clark  G.  Diamond.  Mrs.  Tilford  E.  Dud- 
ley. Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Frase.  Dr.  Norman  Gerstenfeld,  Mr.  Joseph 
Goodfellow.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamer,  Dr.  Carl 
P.  Hansen,  Miss  Virginia  Haviland,  Mr.  John 
S.  Hayes.  Mr.  John  W.  Hechlnger,  Miss  Helen- 
Anne  Hilker.  Mr.  Pred  S.  Houwlnk,  Mr.  Paul 
Howard.  Mrs.  Jehu  L.  Hunter,  Mr.  John  D. 
Koontz,  Rev.  James  W.  Kortendlck,  Miss 
Germalne  Krettek,  Miss  Maxlne  LaBounty, 
Mrs.  Richard  Marsh.  Mr.  William  J.  McCarter, 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  J.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  Mrs.  Johanna  Smith 
Morris.  Dr.  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Dr.  James 
M.  Nabrlt,  Mr.  John  O'Rourke,  Mr.  Harry  N. 
Peterson.  Mr.  Paxton  Price,  Mr.  Eiler  Ravn- 
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holt.  Mrs.  Enid  Reque,  Col.  William  A. 
Roberts,  Very  Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Carl  li.  Shipley.  Mr.  William  H.  Itiomas.  Iftr. 
J.  O.  Tomer,  Mrs.  Jo  Jasper  Tamer,  ICr*. 
Luveme  Walker.  Dr.  Garnet  C.  Wfclneoa, 
Mr.  Wedey  Williams.  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilsoii. 
Kxecutive  secretary:  Mr.  Robert  T.  Jordan. 
District  7-8877.  1036  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Boom  704.  Washington.  D.C. 


Traile  Widi  Soviet  Rat$ia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALZrORjriA 

IN  THX  HOnSK  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4. 19€4 

Mr.    BOB    WIIiSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccoRB.  I  include  the  following  article: 
"Tbads"  WrrH  Sovnr  Rmwri 

(The  XJMBA  wanU  to  trade  the  West 
for  prototypes  of  advanced  industrial 
plants  that  will  let  them  bypass  five  decadae 
(rf  reaearcfa  and  experience,  keep  their  tech- 
nical resources  at  work  on  military  projects 
and  give  them  a  big  eompeUtiTe  edge  in 
world  markets.) 

Fram  aU  the  eoozuxnlc  barometers,  from 
reports  from  within  Russia  lieraelf ,  the  Soviet 
economy  is  sagging,  and  b«uUy.  Qrowtb  at 
heavy  iitdustry  has  slowed  to  a  crawl:  in 
<»tber  eeetora,  such  as  agrk:ulture,  the  alow- 
down  amounts  to  stagnation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  apparent  re- 
laxatlcHi  of  tensicms  in  tbe  SovleC  ooid  war 
vritb  the  Wect.  Whether  or  not  thaae  two 
things  are  related  cannot  be  known  for  sure. 
One  faoet  at  tbe  present  "thaw"  Is  a  Soviet 
Invltatiaa  for  more  trade  with  the  West. 
Bwn  now,  to  help  ease  their  food  crisis, 
America  la  selling  grain  to  the  UjBjBA. 
Meanwhile,  Russia  continues  to  dump  oil  on 
iporld  markets  wherever  it  can  be  used  to 
open  tree  world  qountries  to  InflltraMon, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  secure  more  foreign 
credlta.  at  whatever  jirloe.  It  la  not  deer 
that  tbe  USJBJL  and  the  free  world  have 
the  same  understanding  of  the  word  "trade." 

What  do  the  Russians  really  wantf  They 
have  already  Indicated  what  it  is.  Deapito 
their  aggresstveneas  and  the  advanced  tedi- 
nology  displayed  in  their  military  and  rdated 
•ctivitlea.  the  Russian  plant  for  eupplylng 
oonsumer  goods  for  peacetime  use  is  liMffl'- 
dent  and  obsolete  in  many  areas.  To  taring 
the  Russian  plant  into  shape  would  require 
years  and  years  of  devoting  to  the  task  huge 
amounts  of  capital  and.  moat  ia^Kirtant  at 
all.  tectinlcal  manpower  which  in  our  un- 
bslievably  oomplex  technical  era  puts  a  firm 
limit  on  what  oan  be  done  in  any  society. 

What  they  are  asking  for.  in  their  trade 
deals,  is  industrial  machinery.  Not  to  equip 
their  whole  industrial  complex,  but  Jtist  one 
or  two  wltramodem  plants  in  each  category: 
chemicals,  sted,  i>etroleum,  rubber,  and  a 
long  list  at  other  vital  elements.  Theee  are 
obviously  needed  for  Just  one  purpose- 
model  prototypes.  At  one  stroke,  by  simply 
copying  (RussU  does  not  believe  in  patents) 
they  will  have  bypassed  BO  or  more  years 
of  trial  and  error,  of  research,  inspiration, 
and  invention.  And  thetr  plants*'  uoUke 
those  of  the  West,  will  all  be  of  the  most 
modem,  advanced  type,  able  to  poor  manu- 
factured goods  Into  the  marketplaee  In  qnan- 
tity  and  prioe  almoat  Impossible  to  matoti. 
In  other  words,  tiiey  want  to  repeat  the 
masBlva  transfer  to  them  of  Western  tech- 
nology wMeta  took  place  in  the  thlrHes  and 
early  forttea.  Then.  alasUar  plants  In  a  wMe 
speotniB  were  made  avaUiMe  to  tbam— 
thus  rellerlng  their  technoloi^eal  manpower 


so  that  their  energies  could  be  directed  to 
military  and  ether  activities. 

And  what  win  the  Russians  \ise  for  trade 
goods  to  ebtatn  these  {dants?  Tbe  moet 
acoeseltiie  reaouroe  the  Soviets  have  to  offer 
the  free  world  for  exchange  is  their  ail — 
they  have  alrsady  opened  and  disrupted  sev- 
enl  markets  in  the  West  with  It.  Further 
evidence  that  petroleiun  is  their  prime  trad- 
ing weapon  is  its  top  priority  on  the  list 
of  modern  prototjrpe  plants  wanted.  Russia, 
before  any  other  plants,  wants  samples  of 
advanced  major  refineries  and  petrodiemlcal 
plants.  Onoe  theee  plants  are  duplicated 
and  rediq>Ueated  and  in  operation,  they  may 
well  pay  for  the  prototjrpes  of  all  the  rest. 

What  Is  Russia's  eventual  aim?  On  thia, 
we  have  direct  evidence.  It  is  in  their  own 
statamenta.  One  such  statement  is  con- 
tained in  a  speech  made  by  Premier  Khrush- 
cher  only  last  December  at  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  meeting  in  Moecow.  It  said. 
In  effect,  that  when  the  XJSJBA.  had  soc- 
oeeded  In  obtaining  from  the  West  tbe  equip- 
ment it  needed  to  avert  disaster,  it  would 
be  able  to  then  "Inflict  a  crushing  blow  on 
the  Old  World  and  establish  with  incon- 
testable conclusiveness  the  superiority  of 
socialism  over  dapltallsm." 

This  is  not  a  simple  challenge  of  "com- 
petition"—and  not  Just  a  matter  of  the  oil 
industry  alone.  Petroleum  happens  to  be 
the  vehicle  selected  to  force  the  door;  if 
the  Soviets  ean  obtain  the  technical  proto- 
type machinery  in  this  field,  the  new  plants 
they  will  then  build  can,  and  will,  secure 
the  foreign  eatchange  power  needed  by  Rus- 
sia to  repeat  the  performance  with  every 
other  industry. 

It  ean  be  hoped  that  our  own  Oovem- 
nvent  will  be  forealghted  enoiigh — in  this  one 
field  of  technical  industry  or  in  any  other — 
ZK>t  to  create  eocfa  competition  for  Its  own 
economy  by  permitting  the  sale  to  Russia 
of  prototype  equipment.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  abet  a  Russian  purpose  which  Is  neither 
constructive  nor  beneficial.  It  Is,  in  short, 
tbe  oomplete  destruction  of  our  eoononay 
(Including  owr  oil  and  all  other  Industry) 
and  eventually  our  entire  way  of  life.  Par- 
baps  we  oould  convince  some  of  our  allies 
of  this  fact.  too. 

R.  G.  FoLLia. 
Chairman  of  the  Boanl, 


A  Prayer  Defeated  to  die  Memory  of 
Jobi  Fiftircrald  Keaaedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVS8 

Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good, 
and  longtime  friend,  James  Boyle,  has 
composed  the  following  beautiful  prayer 
dedicated  to  the  mem<H7  of  our  late  and 
beloved  PresAdoit,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy: 

("And  ae  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  your  eosuatry  oan  do  for  you  ask  what 
yeu  can  do  tor  jmur  country." — John  F.  Kaa- 
nedy.  laaMgural  address.  January  20.  1961, 
deUvered  en  tbe  Capitol  st^s.  Washington. 
D.C.) 

A  PKA-m  Dnacana  to  ncz  Mkscost  or  JP  JC. 

(By  James  Bojde) 
The  flag  of  fceedom.  the  atars  and  stripes 

Long  may  it  wave  e'er  tiM  land  and  sea. 
As  a  bavea  ami  rtielter  for  the  eppreaeed 

America,  may  we  always  sing  that  ef  thee. 


Keep  hate  and  false  creeds  from  us 

Keep  their  false  doctrines  from  our  shores; 

Keep  ours  a  land  of  Internal  peace 
Here,  let  freedom  linger  evermore. 

Let  not  woKjdwlde  oonflagrattona 
Destroy  that  feeling  In  our  land 

Come  .  .  .  come  all  ye  good  and  faithful 
Lend  us  a  willing  and  hrfpinj  >i«ti«^ 


President't  Speed  oa  EcoDomy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  caurouoA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BXPRSSKNTATITSS 

Mondmy,  May  4, 1984 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
encoura«ring  to  note  that  the  press  is  net 
swallowing  all  of  the  propaganda  put 
out  by  the  administration  as  gospti  truth 
or  all-lnclusiye  so  far  as  facts  are  cozk- 
cemed.  This  proves  the  statement  that 
you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time. 

David  Lawrence,  in  his  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  of  April  SO, 
makes  some  very  interesting  cmnments 
on  Presideot  Johnson's  expantive  an- 
nouncements about  our  ecooomy. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  ooldmn  follows: 

PRJEBIUEMT'S  SPKBCH  on  BOOIfOMT BUBUIiaM- 

MKir  Tou»  OiTB  8m  or  Stobt;  Sou  Ob- 
SERVXS8  Axs  FusrvL  or  Fui-uaa 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Most  people,  upon  reading  In  taieir  news- 
papers yesterday  at  a  apeech  by  President 
Johnson  telling  of  tbe  large  proflts  of  busi- 
neas  and  prnmlslng  further  tax  cuts,  must 
have  gained  the  impreasloo  that  everything 
Is  all  right  la  tbe  national  eoosiamy.  They 
probably  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
many  obaervers  who  have  given  close  atten- 
tion to  economic  factors  are  fearful  of  the 
future  and  believe  that  tbe  flnances  of  the 
Federal  Government  today  are  in  one  of  the 
most  dangaroul  pnaltlons  tbey  have  been  In 
during  any  peacetime  year  In  our  history. 

When  the  Prealdent  made  his  speech  at  a 
dinner  of  buaineas  and  «i«*t*/'<ai  leaders  at 
the  White  House,  be  told  only  one  part  of  tbe 
story.  Be  emphaslBed  that  proflte  In  busi- 
ness have  riaen  from  «S1.8  taUlloD  la  1061  to 
•27.1  billion'  in  IMS,  and  are  expected  to 
reach  $31  bUlUm  In  1964.  He  dldnt  tell  bis 
audience,  however,  that  the  proflts  of  corpo- 
rations In  1961  were  at  a  very  low  rate.  They 
are  estimated  at  6.1  percent  of  tbe  nattonia 
Income  for  1964.  whereas  in  1960  they  had 
reached  9.4  percent.  Ttoia  indicates  clearly 
that,  whUe  the  national  Income  has  grown, 
the  rate  the  proflt  has  actually  declined. 

One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  wage 
costs  have  gone  up  from  65  percent  of  the 
national  income  in  1947  to  an  estimated  71.1 
percent  in  1964.  Even  in  relation  to  the  total- 
volume  of  sales,  proflts  are  also  down.  Thus, 
earnings  after  taxes  were  6.6  percent  of  sales 
in  1947-49,  and  are  now  estimated  for  1964 
at  5  percent. 

But  most  Important  of  all  is  ttie  Impact  af 
unsovmd  flsoal  policy  oa  the  future  valve  of 
the  dollar.  Thus,  in  bis  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"It  is  toe  early  to  make  firm  promises  on 
further  tax  eute,  but  If  this  one  is  a  sv 
as  I  have  every  raasea  to  beUeve  It  will 
la  bufldlng  produaMaa.  oraaHag  Jobs, 
protts,  and  gaaerattag  revenues  to 
the  budget,  then  I  eee  aaothsr  tax  e\it  a  few 
years  down  the  road." 
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Tine  gains  have  been  tem- 

real  measure  of  progress  Is 

pfochastng  power  at  the  dollar 

The  monetary  unit  has 

steadily  for  the  last  several 
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debt 


puts 


I  resident  Johnson's  speech  was 

lyferwice  to  the  enormous  debt 
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more  wage  Increaeee  are 

and.  as  profits  are   corre- 

prloea  have  to  be  raised. 

customarily  called  an  Infla- 


rata. 


^hen 
borrow  rings 
ooi  imerdal 


In   the   present  situation   Is 
landing  public  ever  ocnoee  to 
that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
I  going  to  continue  to  borrow 
without  reducing  Its  debt, 
to  be  a  substantial  Increase 
The  lender  who  f  oreeees 
In  the  dollar  will  want  the 
]  ilgher  wagea  for  the  loan  (a 
Interest  ratee  m  Gov- 
go  upward,  the  Interest 
world  are.  of  course, 
too.    This  adds  to  business 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit, 
the   high  Interest  rates 
In   the   economy.    This 
In  the  1938  crash  and  what 
The  President  hinted  In 
hopes  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Intierest  rates  down,  and  he 
to  bold  Its  prices  down.    But 
helplsss  against  the  Infla- 
caused  by  the  Oovem- 
polldes. 
,  for  Instance,  now  is  talking 
tax  cuts"  and  has  not  Indl- 
aetlon  will  be  taken  to  use 
the  budget  to  pay  off  debt. 
Instead  Is  more  tax  cuts. 
Bzperlenoe,  this  means  more 
and  the  fxnther  weaken- 
power  of  the  dollar. 
In  Oovemment  circlea  there 
a  tendency  to  look  ahead 
The  custom  Is  to  look  only 
Lhead  to  a  national  election, 
which  is  directly  related  to 
Impression    of    {vtieperlty 
by  administration  spokes- 
that    \B   being    painted 
Is  rosy  Indeed.    But  It  was 
too,  until  the  facts  of  eoo- 
to  emerge  In  a  national 
nitwardly  wu  booming  but 
struggling    In    vain    against 
and  high   Interest  rates. 
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Rimawi  IB  iBdepcadeBce  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORltUUS  L  GALUGHER 


IN  THE  HOU  3K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot  day.  May  4. 1964 
OALL/OHER. 


Mr 

tlXMJgh, 

deuce  In  IMS 
Union  InTftdep 
Its  elected 


Mr.  Speaker,  al- 

Ruminia  loet  national  Indepen- 

when  forces  of  tbe  Soviet 

that  land  and  smashed 

many  Rumani- 


ans and  citizens  of  other  nations  who  are 
of  Rumanian  decent  still  celebrate 
Rumanian  Independence  Day.  for  free- 
dom was  for  so  many  decades  their  way 
of  life. 

As  a  nation  they  cherished  their  in- 
dependence for  it  was  hard  won,  being 
finally  achieved  In  1878  at  the  end  of 
the  Russo-TurUsh  War. 

The  period  1878-1945  was  the  great- 
est in  Rumania's  history  for,  at  last  the 
yoke  had  been  cast  ofT  and,  wa  a  free 
pe<H>le.  the  Rumanians  prospered. 

In  World  War  n.  they  were  fated  to 
lose  all  that  had  been  gained  during  their 
decades  of  independence.  Their  great- 
est loss,  of  course,  being  their  freedom. 

Although  Rumania  has  been  for  nearly 
20  years  a  Soviet  satellite,  her  people, 
having  known  freedom,  keep  alive  the 
hope  that  it  shall  one  day  be  theirs  again. 
On  this  Rumanian  Independence  Day, 
freemen  the  world  over  Join  them  in  this 
prayer. 


Freedom  of  AstodatioD:  Demanded  in 
Nordi  as  Well  at  the  South 


Gkvemment, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoantA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  BENNb'lT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  civil  rights  legislation  Is  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  and  all  the  aspects  of 
this  bill  are  brought  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  freedom  of  association  can 
be  and  must  be  preserved  in  our  country. 
The  rights  of  every  American  engaged  In 
private  business,  housing,  and  education 
must  be  protected,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  Inject  itself  into  pri- 
vate decisions  of  persons  conducting  their 
own  business  or  in  the  sacredness  of  their 
homes  or  in  the  field  of  education. 

This  problem  of  Government  Interven- 
tion into  these  fields  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  section  of  the  country.  It  Is  a 
continuing  problem  in  the  North,  East, 
South,  and  West.  The  inapprc^rlateness 
of  Government  intervention  is  illustrated 
by  the  recent  vote  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Rhode  Island.  That 
Northern  State  had  a  1960  population 
census  of  859,488,  with  838,712  white  peo- 
ple and  18,332  Negroes.  On  April  10, 
1964  the  Rhode  Island  House,  as  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press,  voted  61  to  32 
against  a  proposal  to  ban  separateness  in 
housing,  llie  Associated  Press  dispatch 
referred  to  this  legislation  as  a  "watered- 
down  measure"  and  that  it  had  both 
Democratic    and    Republican    support. 

This  story,  as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
was  not  reported  in  some  of  the  great 
daily  newspapers  of  our  coimtry,  and 
I  include  the  AP  dispatch  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  private 
rights  of  citizens,  both  in  the  North  and 
the  South,  I  have  introduced  a  freedom 
of  aasociati<»i  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  recognizes  the 
right  of  freedom  of  association  and  pro- 


hlUts  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  vio- 
lating that  right.  I  Include  this  amend- 
ment at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and 
call  attention  to  it  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  last  several  years  the  country 
has  imdergone  a  great  and  unjustified 
misconstruction  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  this  challenge 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  is  as  strong 
in  the  North,  as  exemplified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  House,  as  it  is 
in  the  South. 

The  April  10,  1964,  Associated  Press 
dispatch  follows: 

PKovmxNCS.  R.I..  AprU  10. — Civil  rights 
leaders  pledged  to  continue  their  fight  and 
a  legislator's  house  Is  under  police  guard 
today  following  a  3  to  1  defeat  in  the  Rhode 
Island  House  of  a  pn^xMal  to  ban  discrimi- 
nation in  housing. 

Leaders  of  both  poUUcal  ptutlea  Joined 
the  heads  of  groups  which  had  lobbied  for 
passage  of  the  bill  in  expressions  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  61  to  32  roUcall  vote  which 
killed  the  watered-down  measure. 

One  of  the  bUl's  leading  opponents.  Repre- 
sentative Prank  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Pawtucket,  told  police  several  threatening 
phone  calls  were  made  to  his  home  last 
night. 

Police  set  up  a  watch  outside  the  house. 

BarUer.  Martin  said,  he  was  accosted  by  an 
unidentified  man  and  threatened  as  he  was 
leaving  the  hoxise  chamber  after  the  long 
and  bitter  debate. 

Party  lines,  usually  maintained  rigidly  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  were  shattered 
on  the  controversial  Issue. 

Porty-two  members  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority rejected  their  leaders'  api>eals  to  pass 
the  measure  and  redeem  a  pledge  made  in 
the  party's  1903  campaign  platform. 

Nineteen  RepubUcans  Joined  In  killing  the 
bill,  which  had  been  backed  by  Republican 
Oov.  John  H.  Chafee  and  had  also  been 
promised  in  the  OOP  platform  of  2  years 
ago. 

The  favorable  votes  came  from  36  Demo- 
crats and  7  Republicans.  Repreeentative 
John  J.  Wrenn,  Democrat,  of  Providence, 
fioor  manager  for  the  measure  said  he  didn't 
expect  further  action  on  this  Issue  this  year 
in  view  of  the  declBlve  margin  of  the  house 
vote. 

However,  he  said,  renewed  effort  will  be 
made  to  pass  a  similar  bill  next  year. 

The  question  of  a  ban  on  housing  discrimi- 
nation has  been  before  the  legislature  for 
7  years,  but  yesterday  was  the  first  time  the 
iBBue  has  been  formally  debated  In  the 
house. 

Previous  measures  were  killed  in  commit- 
tee or  in  the  Democratic  majority  caucus. 

The  senate  has  passed  similar  bills  twice. 

Chafee  pledged  to  use  his  executive  power 
wherever  possible  to  combat  discrimination 
and  enhance  opportimltles  for  the  State's 
23.000  Negroes. 

Martin  and  other  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure called  the  vote  a  victory  for  the  little 
man  whose  property  rights  and  freedoms 
they  said  would  have  been  infringed  upon  If 
the  bill  became  law. 

Phezdom  or  Association  Amendment 

ASnCLX  — 

Freedcnn  of  association  shall  be  preserved. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  shall  not  compel 
association  of  persons  In  private  businesses 
or  in  housing  or  In  educational  Institutions; 
but  may  assist  In  programs  to  provide  equal 
accommodations  and  facilities  for  all,  in 
eluding  withdrawal  of  such  Fsderal  assist- 
ance when  eqxud  facilities  are  not  In  fact 
provided.  Kach  State  shaU  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  Its  public  educational  insU- 
tutlons  and  may  separate  students  therein 
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on  the  basis  of  sex  or  raee  when  this  Is  de- 
cided by  It  to  be  tn  the  best  public  Intsrest 
or  to  assist  In  preserving  freedom  ot  chotoe  In 
individual  associations,  provided  that  equal 
facilities  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times. 


Marie  C.  McGoire,  Cowuaiuiomtx,  Public 
HtfiinBif  Adiinistratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSaiiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, we  have  had  our  attention  di- 
rected, anew,  at  the  many  and  varied 
qualifications  of  women  and  their  suit- 
ability for  equal  participation  tn  public 
life.  President  Johnson,  we  know,  has 
undertaken  to  recruit  more  and  more 
women  into  the  sphere  of  public  alfairs 
on  a  scale  which  has  not  been  seen  since 
adoption  of  the  19th  amendment. 

We  applaud  his  eiforts  because  those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  public  life  for 
many,  many  years  know  of  the  many 
valuable,  almost  legendary,  contribu- 
tions American  women  have  made  in 
Grovernment,  whether  in  legislative,  judi- 
cial «- administrative  ^heres.  We  know 
them  to  be  able,  qualified  and  dedicated 
public  servants. 

One  such  is  the  Honorable  Marie  C. 
McGuire,  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  who.  for  more 
than  3  years,  has  brought  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  Nation's  low-rent  housing 
program. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  no  strangers 
to  the  program  imder  Commissioner  Mc- 
Ouire's  stewardship,  which  currently 
provides  homes  for  nearly  560.000  low- 
income  families  and  elderly  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. In  Massachusetts,  alone,  there  are 
under  management  nearly  22,000  low- 
rent  housing  units,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  are  in  my  home  community  of 
Boston. 

Nearly  1,000  additional  low -rent  units 
are  in  various  stages  of  planning  in  Bos- 
ton imder  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  with 
750  of  them  to  be  designed  and  built  for 
elderly  persons. 

Shortly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  call  up 
for  debate  in  the  House  a  new  Housing 
Act.  A  new  Housing  Act  is  imperative. 
It  is  Imperative  because  the  authoriza- 
tion of  100,000  housing  units  for  low- 
income  people  contained  in  the  current 
act,  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  June  30,  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

To  supplement  the  current  program. 
President  Johnson  has  asked  for  a  total 
of  240,000  low-rent  public  housing  units 
in  a  development  program  to  extend  over 
the  next  4  years.  Legislation  to  accom- 
plish that  goal  already  has  been  intro- 
duced and  hearings  have  been  held, 
'niat  bill,  among  other  things,  would  pro- 
vide for  35,000  units  of  new  construction 
annually  for  the  next  4  years,  the  pur- 
chase of  15.000  existing  dwelling  units 
each  year  for  the  same  period  of  time 


and  their  rdiabilitation  for  use  by  low- 
income  families,  and  the  outright  leasing 
by  local  housing  authorities,  with  Fedval 
assistance,  of  an  additional  10,000  dwell- 
ing units  each  year  through  the  next 
four. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  a  total  (rf 
240.000  low-rent  housing  units  over  the 
next  4  years  is  a  modest  goal.  This  is 
obvious  when  we  know  that,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  some  7^  mil- 
lion American  families  are  forced  to  live 
in  substandard  housing — structures 
without  plumbing,  hot  water,  toilet  fa- 
cilities— homes  which  in  far  too  many 
cases  are  little  more  than  shacks.  They 
are  forced  Into  such  housing  because  of 
inc<xnes  so  low  they  can  afford  neither  to 
rent  nor  buy  suitable  or  decent  housing 
on  the  private  market. 

Despite  those  awesome  figures,  a  good 
start  has  been  made  in  the  27  years  the 
low-rent  program  has  been  in  existence. 
We  have  the  reservoir  of  know-how  and 
the  techniques  for  an  all-out  assault  on 
the  evils  of  slum  housing. 

Such  an  assault  has  been  the  goal  and 
cherished  dream  of  Commissioner  Mc- 
Ghilre.  who  ks  a  veteran  of  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  slum  housing  war. 

A  pioneer  in  efforts  to  Improve  the  sur- 
roundings of  low-income  elderly,  she 
long  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  na- 
tional houshig  circles.  She  exemplifies 
the  skilled  professioncdism  which  Mr. 
Johnson  seeks  to  recruit  from  among  her 
sex  and  to  bring  into  the  national  admin- 
istration. 

Mrs.  McGuire  has  had  many  signal 
honors  during  the  course  of  her  long  and 
distinguished  career  In  housing.  But 
among  the  most  ix>teworthy,  I  think,  was 
one  presented  her  recently  by  the  con- 
servatively minded  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  professional  organlsa- 
tlon  of  Amoioa's  many  talented  and 
respected  architects. 

The  institute  cited  this  gentlewoman 
for  her  contributions  to  the  improve- 
ments she  has  sponsored  in  relationship 
between  public  housing  and  the  architec- 
tural profession. 

So  that  we  can  better  gage  the  talents 
and  professionalism  brought  to  public 
life  by  women,  I  would  Insert  the  words 
of  the  citation  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  presented  to  one  of  them,  the 
Honorable  Marie  McOuire: 
Anno    Dokimx   IICMUOV:    W«   Crra   With 

HONOB    MAKIX    C.    MOOtTIRX,    COMMISSIONSa, 

Public  Housing  Asministbation 
In  recognition  of  her  vision  and  dynamic 
leadership  In  the  fostering  of  excellence  in 
design  of  shelter  for  low-Income  American 
families  and  elderly  citizens;  her  contribu- 
tion in  stimulating  ttie  awareness  of  the 
design  professions  to  the  hiiman  and  social 
dimensions  In  the  pronsl(»i  of  such  shelter; 
her  sponsorship  at  regional  design  seminars 
for  low-rent  housing  to  encourage  produc- 
tive dialogues  and  increased  understanding 
of  objectives  among  housing  officials,  local 
public  agencies,  and  the  design  professions; 
her  inaxigivatlon  of  a  national  panel  of  pri- 
vate design  consultants  utlliaed  to  advise 
and  counsel  on  the  architectural  aspects  of 
low-rent  developmentr.  her  bellrt  In  the 
necessity  of  generating  a  positive  atmosphere 
for  the  creative  procees  by  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  Individual  profeaslonal  Judgment. 
These  actions  drtlneate  her  Interest  tn 
the  vital  place  of  the  architecture  ot  housing 


In  the  development  off  man's  total  physical 
environment  and  her  dedication  In  employ- 
ing her  office  In  the  furthering  of 
objectives. 


Ther  SlMda  Vate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBBSKNTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 


Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  re- 
cently I  Introduced  a  resolution  that  pfro- 
poses  an  amendment  to  the  Constltatioti 
to  allow  a  citizen  of  this  country  to  vote 
In  his  last  place  of  residence  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Senator  and 
Congressman  until  he  fulfills  the  resi- 
dency requirements  of  his  new  place  of 
residence. 

At  the  same  time,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution that  would  call  upon  the  States 
to  implement  this  suggestion  into  exist- 
ing State  election  laws,  lliere  is  a  great 
concern  in  this  country  tor  the  8  milUoa 
people  who  in  1960  were  not  aWe  to  TOte 
because  of  residency  requirements.  Ttiis 
concern  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  atten- 
tion and  approval  that  my  prcfxisals 
have  received.  One  examj^  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  resolutions  is  an  editorial 
that  ai^>eared  in  the  Chicago  American 
on  Friday,  April  T.  1M4. 
Hie  editorial  foOows: 

Thxt  8aooLD  Yam 
Representative  Fxkd  Schwknckl,  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa,  te  right  In  his  contention  that 
Americans  should  be  psnnltted  to  vote  for 
President,  Vice  President,  Senator,  and  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  no  matter  where 
they  happen  to  be  on  election  day.  Schwxk- 
CEL  announced  Monday  that  he  is  introduc- 
ing two  resolutions  In  Congress  urging  that 
the  varloiis  States  act,  through  their  legisla- 
tures, to  revise  their  laws  on  residency. 

These  reqtilre  that  people  moving  into  the 
State  live  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time— 
the  times  vary  from  State  to  State — ^before 
they  can  vote  In  any  election.  These  laws 
disqualified  8  million  Americans  from  voting 
In  the  1960  presidential  election,  ScBwzirGXL 
said.  (In  addition  to  the  fixed  time  that 
newcomers  must  live  In  the  State,  there  are 
also  fixed  periods  of  residency  in  countries 
and  precincts.) 

ScHWKNCKL  has  two  suggestions  for  solving 
the  problem:  He  propoeed  that  the  varloua 
States  take  action  to  permit  people  who  have 
moved  across  a  State  line  to  vote  for  the 
four  offices  in  the  States  they  have  moved 
out  of  until  they  have  been  long  enoiigh  tn 
their  new  States  to  get  the  vote.  The  other 
proposal  would  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

In  both  cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set 
up  mail  voting  arrangements,  so  the  voters 
would  be  spared  the  expense  of  going  back 
to  their  old  States. 

Tbe  mall  voting  privilege  already  exists 
for  various  citizens;  there  is  no  reason  why 
iV'fasuld  not  be  extended  to  people  who  move 
fkom  one  State  to  another. 

We  think  newcomers  to  a  State,  county, 
and  precinct  should  wait  until  they  can  get 
to  know  local  conditions  and  peofJe  before 
they  start  ^txting;  votes  for  State  and  local 
officials.  But  all  Americans  within  Amsrloa 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  help  elect  a 
Chief  Executive,  the  man  who  will  succeed 
htm  If  he  diss,  and  Members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.    Mo  matter  where  they 
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ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


B.  HOEVEN 


or  IOWA 


nr  THX  HOI  SB  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Mo  tday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  HOE^  'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Jonnson  made  his  speech  at  a 
dinner  for  tviness  and  financial  leaders 
House  recently,  be  told 
of  ttie  story  about  our  busl- 
Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remariES.  t  Include  the  following  news 
■tory  toy  Davl  I  Lawrence  which  aiK)eared 
Was|ilngton  Evening  Star  of 
This  article.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, is  mor^  accurate  than  the  Presi- 
dent's presoi  tatlon. 
The  artkde  foUows: 


at  the  Whlt^ 
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]  laen  from  fai  J  biUlon  tn  1961 
in  190S,  and  are  expected  to 
in  1904.    He  dMnt  teU  his 
that  the  proflts  of  oor- 
rere  at  a  very  low  rate, 
at  e.I  percent  of  the  na- 
or  19M.  whereas  tn  1060  they 
reafltied   fe.4   jMroent.     Tbls   indicates 
dearty  the*,  n  lille  the  national  inoome  has 
the  rale  of  profit  has  aotually  de- 
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not  been  the  experience  with 
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Mowhsre   in   President  Jcdmson's   speech 
there  a  atn  (le  reference  to  the  enormous 


debt  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
around  $310  billion — the  largeet  In  history. 

How  long  can  any  government  maintain 
public  confidence  in  its  monetary  unit  if  the 
national  debts  is  not  reduced?  The  argument 
now  ts  made  that  the  tax  cut  will  soon  pro- 
duce a  budget  surplus  because  as  the  Presi- 
dent puts  It.  there  is  an  expectation  of  in- 
creases In  production  and  in  the  number  of 
Jobs.  But  overlooked  is  the  fact  that.  If  the 
p\irchasing  power  of  the  dollar  Is  steadily 
cut  down,  more  wage  Increases  are  made  nec- 
essary  and.  as  profits  are  correspondingly 
reduced,  prices  have  to  be  raised.  This  Is 
what  is  cuBtomarlly  called  an  Inflationary 
cycle. 

The  danger  in  the  present  situation  Is  that, 
If  the  lending  public  ever  comes  to  the  con- 
cl\i8lon  that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  Lb  going  to  continue  to  borrow  more 
every  year  without  reducing  its  debt,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  substantial  Increase  In  Inter- 
est rates.  The  lender  who  foresees  a  depre- 
ciation In  the  dollar  will  want  the  equivalent 
of  higher  wages  for  the  locm  of  his  money. 
When  Interest  rates  on  Oovernment  borrow- 
ings go  upward,  the  Interest  rates  In  the 
conunerclal  world  are,  of  course,  pushed 
higher,  too.  This  adds  to  business  costs  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  high  Interest  rates 
produce  a  setback  In  the  economy.  This  was 
a  key  factor  In  the  1929  crash  and  what  en- 
sued thereafter.  The  President  hinted  In  his 
speech  that  be  hopes  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem will  keep  Intovst  rates  down,  and  he 
warns  business  to  hold  Its  prices  down.  But 
buslnees  will  be  helpless  against  the  inflation 
that  is  actually  caused  by  the  Oovernment's 
own  fiscal  policies. 

The  President,  for  Instance,  now  Lb  talking 
about  "further  tax  cuts"  and  has  not  Indi- 
cated that  any  action  will  be  taken  to  use 
any  surplus  in  the  budget  to  pay  off  debt. 
What  he  proposes  Instead  Is  more  tax  cuts. 
Based  on  past  experience,  this  means  more 
and  more  deficits  and  the  further  weakening 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Unfortunately.  In  Oovernment  circles  there 
is  not  much  of  a  tendency  to  look  ahead  sev- 
eral years.  Ttie  custom  Is  to  look  only  a  few 
months  ahead  to  a  national  election,  the 
winning  of  which  Is  directly  related  to  how 
widely  an  impression  of  prosperity  can  be 
conveyed  by  administration  spokesmen.  The 
picture  that  is  being  painted  by  them  today 
is  rosy  Indeed.  But  It  was  very  rosy  in  1939, 
too,  until  the  facts  of  economic  life  began 
to  emerge  in  a  national  economy  that  out- 
wardly was  booming  but  Inwardly  was 
struggling  in  vain  against  credit  Inflation 
and  high  Interest  rates. 


Siiabby  Basinets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAuroBiviA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial,  m^pearlng  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  April  29, 
entitled  "Shabby  Business."  This  edi- 
torial points  up  the  fallacy  of  the  United 
Nations'  destruction  of  the  Tshombe 
government  In  Katanga,  the  only  stable 
government  In  all  the  Congo.  The  edi- 
torial spenks  for  itself: 

Sbabbt  Bttbinxss 

In  January  1968,  a  United  Nations  force, 
while   dtsrlalmlng    any   such   purpose,    was 


crushing  Moise  Tkhombe's  Katanga  army  and 
chasing  the  "white  meroenarles"  out  of  the 
country. 

Still,  reforms  were  promised.  The  United 
Nations  said  the  Congo  government  in  Leo- 
poldville  had  granted  amnesty  to  Mr.  Tshom- 
be and  had  guaranteed  him  full  freedom  of 
movement.  The  VM.  also  put  forward  an 
8-polnt  plan  for  reconoUlatiCKi.  The  first 
item  on  the  list  called  for  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution  setting  up  a  Federal  system  un- 
der which  Tshombe's  Katanga  would  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  autonomy. 

By  Jime  of  last  year,  however,  the  Leopold - 
vlllo  politicians  had  gerrymandered  Katanga 
In  such  faahlon  that  lUiombe  could  hardly 
expect  to  be  elected  to  anything,,  and  he  left 
the  ooxuitry. 

By  October  a  6-month  "state  of  emer- 
gency" had  been  decreed  by  LeopoldvlIIe  In 
order  to  stop  "demonstrations." 

And  now — Just  last  week — there  was  a  tiny 
item  In  the  paper  which  announced  that  the 
state  of  emergency  has  been  extended  indefi- 
nitely by  President  Joseph  Kasavubu.  that 
public  meetings  are  banned  and  that  civil 
courts  are  being  replaced  by  military  tri- 
bunals. 

Our  own  Oovernment  actively  encouraged 
and  supported  this  shamefiil  performance. 
Surely  thoee  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
"smash  Tshombe"  have  nothing  to  be  proud 
of. 


A  Letter  From  •  Worried  Americaa 
CStiuB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CAUPOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  most  penetrating  and 
thought-provoking  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent who  classified  himself  as  a  "worried 
American  citizen."  This  Is  a  remarkable 
document  and  I  Include  It  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks: 

Mat  1.  1964. 
Congressman  Bos  Wn.80N, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  CoNGEXssMAN  WiLfiON :  Is  the  United 
States   really   "a  womout   horse"? 

I  am  an  American  citizen  who  Is  alarmed 
by  this  administration's  policy  of  "shrlnk- 
manshlp." 

Khrushchev  contemptuously  describes  the 
United  States  as  "a  wcrnout  horse."  He 
goes  on  to  deecrlbe  the  weakening  of  the 
capitalistic  system  in  general  and  the  soften- 
ing of  VB.  leadership  in  particular. 

Is  he  right?  Is  the  United  States  really 
worn  out,  or  is  it  only  our  leadership  that  Is 
worn  out? 

There  are  some  things  liu-king  in  the 
Washington  woodpile  today  which  obvlously 
need  to  be  smoked  out  before  the  American 
people  can  have  any  confidence  that  their 
true  wUl  and  spirit  are  being  adequately  In- 
terpreted, either  to  friend  or  foe.  Here  arc 
nine  specific  questions  which  the  American 
people  are  not  too  exhausted  to  ask: 

1.  What  is  love? 

How  can  the  President  of  the  United  States 
say  with  a  straight  face  that  "we  are  a  much 
beloved  people  throughout  the  world"  when 
tar  the  past  3  years,  some  place  in  the  world 
American  embassies,  consulates,  or  agencies 
have  been  attacked,  burned  or  looted  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month  with  absolute  impunity? 
(Most  of  these  cotmtrles,  of  ooxirse,  are  re- 
ceiving huge  amounte  of  foreign  aid  from  us. 
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The  Idea  seems  to  be.  "Yankee,  go  home — but 
leave  money.") 

2.  If  these  are  "myths."  what  are  the  facts? 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  claims.  "We  are  clinging 
to  old  mjrths  in  the  face  of  new  realities." 

Is  the  Berlin  wall  a  myth? 

Is  it  a  myth  that  two  unarmed  American 
planes  were  shot  down  within  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks,  three  Americans  killed,  one 
wounded,  and  that  two  others  were  held  for 
17  days? 

Is  it  a  myth  that  U.S.  traffic  to  West  Berlin 
Ls  periodically  blocked? 

Is  It  a  myth  that  Khruschev's  No.  1  man 
sat  In  President  Kennedy's  office  in  October, 
1962  and  told  him  a  whole  series  of  bald- 
faced  lies  about  Russian  missiles  In  Cuba? 

Is  It  a  m3rth  that  after  4  days  of  block- 
ade we  backed  down  and  still  really  don't 
know  what's  going  on  In  Cuba? 

Is  It  a  legend  that  Castro  cut  off  the  fresh 
water  supply  at  Ouantanamo,  that  we  did 
nothing  about  It;  that  hauling  fresh  water 
from  Fort  Lauderdale  and  preparing  to  distill 
It  from  the  sea  is  costing  American  taxpayers 
untold  (and  undisclosed)  millions? 

Is  It  a  fairy  tale  that  three  tons  of  Com- 
munist arms,  ammunition  and  plans  for 
seizing  Caracas  were  found  In  Venezuela  just 
before  the  last  election  there? 

We  can  only  hope  it  is  a  myth  that  hidden 
deep  In  the  Washington  woodpile  is  a  plan 
for  a  surrender  of  our  rights  in  Panama  and 
eventual  evacuation  of  Ouantanamo.  but 
certainly  It  is  not  very  reassuring  to  hear 
from  Secretary  Rusk  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  renegotiate  our  position  in  Ouantanamo 
"In  the  foreseeable  future." 

3.  When  is  a  satellite  not  a  satellite? 

Is  Cuba  a  colony  and  a  puppet  of  Soviet 
Russia,  or  Isn't  It? 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Senate  refers 
to  Castro  as  "a  distasteful  nuisance,  but  not 
an  intolerable  danger." 

Does  not  he  know  about  the  millions 
Khrushchev  is  pouring  Into  Cuba  to  support 
this  Important  Soviet  base  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  About  the  Cubans  trained  in 
Russia  to  hate  us?  About  the  power  of  the 
Russian  "technicians"  remaining  in  Cuba? 
About  Russia's  capacity  to  store  missiles  and 
build  submarine  pens  In  the  vast  cave-and- 
tunnel  system  in  Cuba?  Does  he  deny  that 
Cuba  today  is  practically  a  Soviet  police 
state? 

In  a  syndicated  article.  ex-Presldent  Harry 
Truman  wrote  "Cuba  has  t>ecome  a  colony 
again — a  colony  of  Communist  Russia." 
Apparently  this  well-known  member  of  the 
Senate  does  not  agree  with  him.  Is  he  pre- 
haps  "overeducated  and  underlnformed,"  as 
Mr.  Truman  said  on  another  occasion? 

Is  not  Castro  actually  Just  a  part  of  the 
whole  Conmiunlst  strategy  of  probing  for 
weak  spote,  of  piecemeal  conquest? 

Cuba  is  still  only  90  miles  away.  Marxist- 
Leninist  communism  is  deeply  Implanted 
there.  TTie  hammer  and  sickle  and  pictures 
of  Marx.  Lenin  and  Khrushchev  are  plastered 
all  over  the  Island.  Yet  this  is  something 
which  this  administration  never  talks  about 
In  public.  The  policy,  as  David  Lawrence 
describes  it.  appears  to  be  one  of  "forgive  and 
forget." 

4.  When  is  appeasement  not  appeasement? 

The  stance  proposed  by  this  Senator  is  not 
too  much  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  "re- 
examination" proposed  in  the  disturbing  re- 
cent remarks  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stev- 
enson in  a  lecture  at  Princeton,  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  a  news  conference,  and 
by  President  Johnson  himself  in  recent  re- 
marks to  union  leaders. 

Was  It  merely  a  coincidence  that  "re- 
examination" proposed  by  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson was  a  key  word  in  the  Senator's 
speech?  Are  we  to  assume  that  we  are 
wrong?  Aren't  there  two  sides  to  this  street? 
Isn't  It  time  that  Russia  did  a  little  of  this 
reexamining"? 


Many  Americans  must  have  shuddered 
wlxen  President  Johnson,  in  a  three-network 
interview  March  15,  used  the  phrase  "peace 
in  our  time,"  coined  by  Britain's  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  Chamberlain,  whose  policy  of 
appeasement  with  Hitler  gave  away  much  of 
Europe  and  so  clearly  led  to  World  War  n. 

Isn't  there  anybody  around  Washington 
nowadays  who  has  read  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Third  Reich"? 

Senator  Frank  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  has 
bluntly  warned,  "Khrushchev  is  pushing  us; 
we  are  retreating.  The  more  we  retreat,  the 
more  he  will  push." 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  with  a  continu- 
ation of  our  hand- wringing,  floundering 
stete  of  uncerteinty  and  timidity  there  will 
be  additional  Cubas?  Or  that  the  same 
sweet-spoken  argumente  against  positive  ac- 
tion again  will  be  advanced? 

If  our  present  policy  is  not  appeasement, 
it  would  be  enlightening  to  learn  what  ap- 
peasement actually  is,  or  Just  what  this  ad- 
ministration would  regard  as  Intolerable 
appeasement. 

This  same  Senator  has  publicly  denied  that 
his  speech  was  a  trial  balloon  and  claims  he 
made  It  entirely  on  his  own,  but  are  we, 
the  American  people,  suckers  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  a  long,  full-dress,  carefully  pre- 
pared speech  of  this  kind  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not  re- 
ceive top-level  endorsement  of  some  kind, 
leading  straight  back  to  the  White  House? 

5.  How  inconsistent  can  we  be? 

How  can  we  continue  to  support  a  war  of 
indefinite  duration  in  South  Vietnam  more 
than  9.000  miles  away  with  more  than  15,000 
American  troops  at  a  reported  cost  of  more 
than  $1.5  million  a  day,  when  we  all  but 
Ignore  the  inroads  and  consolidation  of 
international  communism  only  90  miles 
away? 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  pull  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  but  it  is  to  say  that  we  can- 
not live  with  this  policy  of  flagrant  incon- 
sistency and  command  any  respect  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

6.  What  price  peace? 

How  can  an  administration  which  until 
very  recently  proudly  pointed  to  the  4-day 
Cuban  blockade  of  October  1962.  as  a  shining 
example  of  masterful  strength,  take  the  at- 
titude that  Emyone  who  proposes  a  positive 
program  with  respect  to  Cuba  today  is  a 
warmonger? 

With  this  administration's  soft,  wait-and- 
see  approach  apparently  we  have  to  assimie 
that  the  blockade  of  1962  was  a  dreadful 
mistake  and  that  under  a  similar  set  of  cir- 
cumstances today  we  would  not  stand  up 
to  Khrushchev  as  we  did  for  those  four  fright- 
ening but  very  proud  days  in  1962.  We  backed 
down  soon  enough,  but  during  that  I  glori- 
ous hoxir  we  didnt  flinch  and  not  a  dissent- 
ing voice  was  heard  tlu^ughout  the  land. 

Is  our  Oovernment  actually  telling  us  that 
the  Intrenched  Soviet  threat  in  Cuba  today 
does  not  demand  a  positive  program,  even 
at  some  risk? 

Is  it  the  policy  of  this  administration  to 
ignore  such  solid  facte  as  thoee  brought  to 
light  by  the  liighly  respected  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba  in  ite  recent  pamphlet 
titled  "Terror  and  Resistence  in  Communist 
Cuba"?  We  have  yet  to  hear  a  reaction  to 
it  from  Washington. 

If  Indeed  it  is  true  that  an  uprising  against 
the  Castro  regime  is  now  in  the  making,  as 
this  report  indicates,  what  is  our  attitude 
going  to  be  when  it  is  touched  off?  Obvi- 
ously our  policy  can  either  make  it  or  break 
it.  Are  we  going  to  let  freedom-loving 
Cubans  down  again  as  we  did  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs? 

7.  Is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  dead? 

What  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
estebllshes  the  principle  that  no  foreign 
government  sliall  colonize  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  Ever  since  1823  It  has  been  a 
guiding  principle  In   our   foreign   policy. 


As  far  back  as  1900  Khrushchev  told  the 
world  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead, 
saying.  "The  remains  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  be  buried  as  every  dead  Ixxiy  is.  so 
that  it  does  not  poison  the  air  by  ite  decay." 

The  Elsenhower  adminUtratlon  relied, 
"The  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1823  when  the 
doctrine  was  proclaimed." 

The  present  administration  has  so  far 
failed  to  contradict  Khrushchev  either  by 
word  or  action.  Ite  silence  on  the  subject 
Is  nothing  short  of  deafening.  Does  it  agree 
with  Khrushchev?  Are  we  going  to  let  them 
bury  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  Icnow. 

8.  How  can  we  hold  up  oxir  heads  around 
the  world? 

How  can  we  hold  up  our  heads  and  com- 
mand any  respect  or  pose  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  in  any  part  of  the  globe  today  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  give  the  lie  to  any 
semblance  of  firmness  with  Khrushchev  and 
abide  Castro  at  our  own  doorstep?  The  obvi- 
ous answer  is  that  we  arent,  and  we  can't. 
The  whole  free  world  is  puzzled,  including 
all  the  new  nations.  How  can  we  expect 
them  to  react  otherwise  with  no  examples  to 
command  their  respect  and  confidence? 

As  May  Craig,  famous  Washington  cor- 
respondent, pute  it.  "Around  the  world  they 
do  not  believe  what  we  say;  they  look  at 
what  we  do." 

9.  How  can  we  earn  the  cooperation  of  our 
Allies? 

Even  many  democratic  leaders  admit  that 
our  so-called  "economic  blockade"  of  Cuba 
is  a  complete  fiasco. 

How  can  we  ask  our  allies  to  stop  or  re- 
strict their  trade  with  Cuba  under  ovu-  pres- 
ent policies? 

Prance  has  made  a  $10  million  truck  deal 
with  Castro,  and  has  recognized  Red  China. 

Spain  is  building  100  fishing  vessels  and 
two  freighters  for  Cuba. 

Great  Britain  has  sold  Castro  100  biises 
and  has  600  mcH-e  on  order. 

Four  British  airliners  are  being  recondi- 
tioned for  Cuba,  and  negotiations  are  xmder 
way  for  the  delivery  of  $1.4  million  worth 
of  heavy  road-building  machinery  for  Castro. 

Other  free  world  countries  are  freely  sell- 
ing Cuba  almost  anything  it  wante  in  huge 
quantities,  including  critically  needed  oil, 
without  which  it  could  not  exist. 

All  use  our  wheat  deal  with  Russia  as  an 
excuse.  "If  you  have  a  surplus  of  wheat,"  we 
are  impudently  told  by  business  intereste 
in  Great  Brlteln,  "we  have  a  surplus  of 
buses." 

As  predicted  by  Republican  leaders,  our 
wheat  deal  with  Russia  has  turned  into  a 
diplomatic  nightmare. 

Isn't  it  clear  by  now  that  in  initiating  the 
wheat  deals  Khrushchev  clearly  saw  the  trap 
he  was  setting  for  us? 

Are  we  to  go  on  and  on  with  this  Itind  of  a 
policy,  or  are  we  going  to  stert  putting  on  the 
brakes? 

Is  tlie  United  Stetee,  as  Premier  Khru- 
shchev says,  really  "a  worn-out  horse"? 

Surely  no  red-blooded  American  is  ready 
to  admit  it. 

Certeinly  a  lot  of  Americans  today  are 
getting  sore  necks  turning  the  other  cheek. 

It  seems  equally  obvious,  however,  that  too 
many  Americans,  involved  in  their  own  dally 
problems  have  become  victims  of  a  feeling 
that  "we  can  sit  this  out."  that  "business  is 
good,"  that  "oommuniam  is  coming  apart  at 
the  seams."  and  that  "the  Russian-Chinese 
split  will  solve  our  problems."  The  result  Is 
a  passive  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are. 
which  this  administration  is  openly  foster- 
ing and  which  is  the  greatest  secret  weapon 
of  Soviet  communism.  al>out  which  it  makes 
no  secret. 

None  of  these  Americans  wante  a  nuclear 
war.  But  neither  does  any  real  American 
propose  to  risk  the  honor  and  respect  of  this 
country  in  ite  capacity  for  leadership  down 
the  long  road  to  a  lasting  peace. 
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The  President  first  extracted  from  the  dis- 
putants 15  days  of  delay.  He  used  the 
weight  at  his  ofllee  and  the  personal  powers 
of  persuasion  with  which  he  Is  so  greatly 
endowed.  Then  be  virtually  Imprisoned  the 
negotiators  In  White  Hoiise  offices.  He 
brought  In  highly  paid  professional  negotia- 
tors. He  prodded  the  negoUatcnv  by  fre- 
quent personal  Inquiry  as  to  what  progress 
was  being  made. 

It  wasnt  necessary  Tor  the  President  to 
threaten  congressional  or  other  governmental 
action  If  the  negotiations  fsdled  and  there 
was  a  nationwide  raU  strike.  The  disputants 
knew  the  Government  would  take  them  over, 
one  way  or  another.  They  feared  compul- 
sory arbitration  would  be  imposed,  by  law. 
In  effect  it  was  Imposed  anyway,  not  by  law, 
but  by  the  President. 

Dire  consequences  which  a  rail  strike 
would  have  brought  were  listed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  announcement  of  the  settle- 
ment. They  were  the  reason  the  strike  could 
not  be  permitted  to  occur.  The  national 
economy  and  safety,  plus  the  political  sta- 
bility of  the  Oovemment,  took  precedence 
over  the  technical  rights  of  labor  to  strike. 

The  general  welfare  requires  of  both  labor 
and  management  responsibilities  which 
amount  to  disciplined  conduct.  Such  re- 
quirements are  obvious  in  a  situation  such 
as  the  threatened  nationwide  rail  strike. 
They  are  Just  as  real.  If  not  so  obvious.  In 
many  lesser  labor  disputes. 

Only  a  study  of  details  of  the  settlement 
will  reveal  whether  the  governmental  pres- 
siues  applied  in  this  instance  tended  to  be 
one-sided.  We  suspect  uneconomic  practices 
have  not  been  eliminated  except  partially 
and  that  the  American  economy  will  still 
have  to  support  the  high  cost  of  inefficient 
railroad  work  rules. 


Fairbanks-Mone  Recipient  of  Navy 
Polaris  Flaf  of  RecognitioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  are  residents  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional EMstrict  of  Wisconsin  are  proud  of 
our  many  vital  industries.  Today  I 
would  like  to  salute  the  Beloit,  Wis.,  plant 
of  Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.  over  which 
thei^  now  flies  an  official  Navy  Polaris 
flag  of  recognition. 

The  blue  and  white  banner  bearing 
familiar  silhouettes  of  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine and  a  Polaris  ballistic  missile  is  re- 
served by  the  Navy  for  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  prime  contractors.  Pair- 
banks-Morse  produces  the  hoisting  gear 
by  which  the  solid-fuel  missiles  are  lifted 
from  place  to  place  and  lowered  into  the 
submarines'  launcher  tubes. 

Capt.  James  Lieber,  assistant  branch 
head  of  the  launcher  and  handling 
branch  of  the  Navy's  special  projects 
office,  presented  the  flag  to  James  F. 
Jones,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Beloit  plant,  and  E.  M.  Perry. 
Government  business  manager  for  Fair- 
banks-Morse, at  a  recent  ceremony. 

Transferring  missiles  from  docks  to 
submarines  and  subtenders  and  between 
resupply  vessels  and  their  tenders  re- 


quires ^Teciallzed  and  complicated  equip- 
ment, designed  for  precision  handling. 

The  Polaris  missile  program  is  con- 
sidered the  Nation's  No.  1  deterrent. 

In  addition  to  missile  hoists,  FYiir- 
banks-Morse  also  supplies  auxiliary  dle- 
sel  generating  equipment  for  the  Polaris 
submarines. 

Navy  officials  explained  that  the  Po- 
laris flag  is  presented  as  an  emblem  of 
membership  in  the  Polaris  Navy-industry 
production  team. 

As  early  as  1936  and  continuing 
through  World  War  n.  the  company  also 
supplied  dlesel  engines  to  the  armed 
services.  Palrbanks-Morse  diesel  engines 
propelled  more  than  half  the  submarines 
in  action  in  World  War  n.  For  these 
services,  the  company  received  the  Navy 
"E"  Award. 

Also  peui;icipating  in  the  cerwnony  was 
Robert  Tilley,  president  of  the  Beloit 
City  Council. 


The  George  Washington  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF   CALtrORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  was  privileged  to  hear  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Katharine  St.  George,  speak  before 
the  American  Good  Government  Society. 
These  remarks  were  so  outstanding  and 
timely  that  I  felt  each  of  my  colleagues 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  speech.  Mrs.  St.  George's  remarks 
were  as  follows: 

The  George  Washington  Address 
(By  Katharine  St.  George) 

George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is 
one  of  the  great  historical  documents  of  all 
time.  It  is  a  final  testament  left  to  the 
American  people  by  their  first  President. 
The  man  who  could  have  been  king  by  hardly 
stretching  out  his  hand.  The  man  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Constitution  and  yet  warned  of 
those  pitfalls  that  lay  ahead. 

The  word  "great"  has  been  overworked  to 
death.  When  we  see  the  two-bit  politicians 
to  whom  it  is  applied  daUy  in  the  press,  and 
the  miserable  speeches  and  documents  that 
are  so  described,  it  seems  almost  an  insult  to 
apply  it  to  this  great  document. 

It  might  be  well  to  apply  the  word  "great" 
only  to  somet!  ing  or  someone  whose  repu- 
tation has  endured  for  at  least  100  years,  and 
If  Madison  Avenue  can  create  an  Image  that 
can  survive  that  test,  no  one  should  quarrel 
about  their  handiwork. 

Every  year  on  Washington's  Birthday  the 
"Farewell  Address"  Is  read  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  hard  to  read,  as 
the  sentences  are  long  and  the  punctuation 
different  from  the  modern.  It  is  also  hard 
to  read,  because  the  art  of  reading  aloud  Is 
no  longer  practiced,  or  taught,  in  the  United 
States  and  therefore  the  modern  Member  of 
Congress  has  usually  considerable  difficulty 
in  delivering  these  great  rolling  sentences 
with  conviction  and  lucidity.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  many  others,  this  great  testament 
has  rarely  been  put  to  use.  Like  civilization 
and  Christianity,  It  baa  never  been  tried. 

I  wovild  like  to  consider  the  address  with 
you  tonight.     I  wo\ild  like  you  to  think  of 
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the  words  of  our  first  President  as  they  i4>ply 
to  the  present  and  how  they  may  b«  appllad 
to  the  future.  Washington  believed  deeply 
In  the  Conatltutlon  and  he  says,  among  the 
very  first  matters: 

"That  your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution, 
which  Is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained  •   •  •.- 

This  Is  something  that  is  Increasingly  hard 
to  do  and  one  reason  is  that  the  complexion 
of  the  country  and  Its  growth  have  made 
another  sentence  that  comes  shortly  after 
this  first  useless  today.     It  follows: 

"With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have 
the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  po- 
litical principles." 

Of  course  this  Is  not  true  today  and  we 
conveniently  forget  that  a  great  many  people 
from  many  lands  do  not  believe  in  a  written 
constitution  and  do  not  believe  In  a  modern 
mechanized  and  urbanized  state. 

The  British,  for  Instance,  have  always  held 
that  a  written  constitution  was  too  rigid 
and  have  never  had  one.  But  here  Wash- 
ington foresaw  the  dlfflcvaty  and  gave  the 
answer: 

"ThB  basis  of  oiu:  political  systems  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constltutlcMis  of  government — but  the  constl- 
tition  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all." 

Not  that  you  could  change  the  Consti- 
tution every  other  minute,  but  that  when 
the  people  by  a  vast  majority  demanded 
change,  they  could.  They  not  only  can,  but 
do  obtain  these  changes  when  they  really 
demand  them.  We  have  seen  It  most  re- 
cently In  the  XXI  amendment  which  repealed 
prohibition.  This  fact  Is,  of  cotirse,  our  sal- 
vation In  a  growing  and  changing  world. 

As  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  as  a  non- 
partisan group  to  honor  two  Senators  repre- 
senting our  two  great  political  parties,  we 
shoiild  note  that  our  first  President  was  most 
vehement  in  his  warning  against  what  he 
tenned  the  "baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
party  generally."  He  also  said,  and  tills  Is 
Important  to  us  today: 

"It  exists  under  different  shapes  In  all 
governments,  more  or  less  stiflled,  controUed, 
or  repressed:  but  In  those  of  the  popular 
form  It  Is  seen  In  It  greatest  rankness,  and 
Is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

"The  disorders  and  miseries  which  resiilt, 
gradually  Incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek 
seciu^ty  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of 
an  Individiial;  and,  sooner,  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 
fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty." 

Now  we  today  have  very  little  partisanship. 
As  far  as  causes  are  concerned,  we  all  believe 
in  motherhood  and  the  flag  and  the  absolute 
rights  sold  knowledge  of  the  great  teenage 
American  boy  or  girl,  and  these  are  our  sacred 
beliefs,  be  we  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

We  have,  however,  become  slaves  to  looks 
and  personality.  We  are  violent  In  our  Ukes 
and  dislikes  of  Individual  candidates.  This 
is  especially  true  of  women,  and  remember, 
gentlemen,  they  have  the  predominant  vote 
today.  It  has  been  well  said  that  for  every 
woman  who  makes  a  Ibol  out  of  a  man,  there 
Is  another  woman  who  makes  a  man  out  of  a 
fool.  But,  ladies,  the  latter  is  a  harder  task, 
especially  in  the  political  field. 

This  cult  for  the  ideal  person  for  political 
office  is  a  way  to  lead  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion that  Washington  warns  us  of  in  my  last 
quotation,  and  it  is  infinitely  easier  today 
with  TV,  radio,  photography,  etc.  for  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  pleasing  and  dsmamic  person- 
ality to  turn  all  this  to  his  own  elevation 
on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty.  I  am  afraid, 
my  countrymen,  that  we  are  now  quite  a  way 
down  this  road. 

We  of  the  legislative  branch  have  no  great 
reason  to  cheer  over  o\ir  efforts  to  sustain 


public  liberty.  As  one  who  has  been  In  the 
Congress  18  years  I  have  seen  with  sorrow 
the  erosion  of  our  powers,  otir  dignities,  and 
OMi  effectiveness.  I  do  not  blame  this  on 
the  exectttlve  or  the  Judicial  branches.  I 
blame  it  on  the  Congress  Itself.  These  rights 
and  duties  could  never  have  been  taken  frcxn 
us;  we  abdicated  them. 

Here  again  Qecuge  Washington  foresaw 
what  might  be,  and  spelled  It  out.    He  said: 

"It  Lb  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  Inspire 
caution  in  those  Intrusted  with  Its  admin- 
istration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit 
of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  In  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  real  despotism. 

Today  we  are  seeing  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  dally  criticizing  the  manner  In 
which  both  Houses  conduct  their  business. 
Well,  let  us  now  come  forward,  with  a  will 
to  do  something  ourselves,  before  it  is  done 
for  xis  from  above.  We  have  the  critics,  let 
us  have  the  builders  also.  This  Is  Indeed  a 
case  of  "physician,  heal  thyself." 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  first  amend- 
ment of  late,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  the  matter  of  prayer  In  oiu-  pub- 
lic schools.  Those  upholding  the  decision 
would  have  vis  believe  that  the  Foxmdlng 
Fathers  feared  the  Influence  of  religion  and 
merely  granted  a  free  exercise  of  It.  I  cannot 
read  any  such  meaning  into  the  amendment. 
It  Is  simple;  it  does  not  need  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  Interpret  it.    It  says: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof; 

What  the  founders  did  not  want  was  the 
establishment  of  an  official  church,  such  as 
existed  in  most  of  the  world  at  that  time. 
Certainly,  up  to  the  latest  Court  ruling,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  Interpreta- 
tion, and  most  of  our  States  had  prayers  In 
the  public  schools. 

On  this  question  of.^eligion,  the  address  Is 
emphatic.    It  says : 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  *  *  'Let 
It  simply  be  asked,  where  Is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life.  If  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  Instruments  of  investigation  In  courts 
of  Justice?  and  let  us  with  caution  Indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  •  •  •  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevaU  In  exclusion 
of  religious   principle." 

My  fellow  citizens,  what  we  need  today 
above  all  else  is  a  return  to  these  stern  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  Indeed  reason  and 
experience  prove  that  they  will  never  exist 
without  respect  for  and  belief  In  spiritual 
values. 

I  will  not  reiterate  at  any  length  the  well- 
known.  Injunctions,  to  cherish  public  credit, 
and  to  eschew  entangling  alliances.  It  is 
probably  too  late  now  to  consider  either  in 
an  age  when  we  are  coming  near  to  an  era 
of  printing  press  money.  One  of  your  award 
recipients,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  said  recently: 

"The  requirement  that  there  shall  be  25 
cents  in  gold  for  every  Federal  Reserve  dol- 
lar issued  is  an  anchor  against  printing  press 
money.  If  that  requirement  is  removed 
there  will  be  no  limitation  of  any  character 
except  the  Judgment  of  Federal  c^clals 
which  changes  like  the  winds." 

As  to  alliances,  ours  today  encircle  the 
globe.  We  have  made  these  engagements 
and,  for  better  or  worse,  they  must  be  kept. 
In  the  words  of  the  address:  So  far  as  have 
already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith. 


Finally,  let  us  here  tonight,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  "good  government,"  think  over  this 
great  testament  left  us  by  the  true  Father  of 
our  Country,  not  as  an  Interesting  historical 
document,  but  as  a  blueprint  for  a  more 
perfect  tmion  and  a  more  perfect  govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  George  Washington, 
the  first  and  the  greatest  President  of  the 
United  States,  "Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair;  the 
rest  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 


Those  Farm  Promises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  farm- 
ing, always  considered  the  backbone  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  should  have  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  administration's  war  on  poverty. 

Four  years  ago,  a  presidential  cam- 
paign pledge  was  made  which  guaran- 
teed that  "farm  Income  would  be  raised 
all  across  the  Nation."  That  pledge 
has  not  materialized,  and  with  inflated 
farm  costs,  along  with  all  others,  we  are 
witnessing  continual  growth  of  farm  in- 
debtedness, a  sharp  increase  in  farm 
mortgage  foreclosures,  and  an  agricul- 
tural depression  in  general. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  especial- 
ly hard  hit  but  alas,  a  disapp>ointing 
solution  is  all  that  has  been  advanced. 
Under  the  poverty  program,  it  has  been 
announced  that  farmers  will  receive  a 
grant  of  $1,500  for  equipment  if  the 
plan  is  adopted.  I  have  not  heard  from 
a  single  dairyman  urging  this  ridiculous 
subsidy  be  authorized  because  farmers 
are  practical  people  who  realize  that  the 
thr«e  or  four  cows  they  could  buy  would 
only  give  them  a  negligible  net  return. 
Equipment  such  as  a  basic  tractor  cost- 
ing at  least  $4,000  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  not  to  mention  the  other 
related  and  more  expensive  implements 
needed  on  the  farm. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chatham,  N.Y^  Courier 
of  April  23,  1964,  sketches  the  farmers' 
pUght  and  quite  correctly  concludes  that 
in  spite  of  increasingly  misgiiided  F'ed- 
eral  control  in  the  barnyard,  they  will 
continue  to  provide  our  Nation  wiUi  the 
best  food  mankind  has  ever  known. 
The  Farmer's  Plight 

In  dedicating  this  edition  to  Columbia 
County  farmers.  It  is  with  a  certain  amount 
of  Justification  that  the  farmer  can  be  ex- 
cused for  occiislonally  wondering  If  he  is 
wanted  In  the  picture  at  all.  Regretfully,  we 
are  obliged  to  say  that  rarely  In  the  p>ast 
century  has  the  American  fanner  found  him- 
self as  confused  by  what  his  Government 
wants  of  him,  expects  of  him,  thinks  of 
him. 

Farmers  have  always  relished  independ- 
ence. But,  whatever  Independence  farmers 
have  today,  or  whatever  independence  the 
Federal  Government  wants  them  to  have,  is 
Intertwined  with  complex  and  confusing  pro- 
posals and  programs.  Production  controls 
versus  loss  of  price  supi>orts  must  be  con- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORN^US  L  GAIIAGHER 

or  Hsw  jnsxT 
IN  THE  HOUS  !  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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materials,  ceramics  and  electric  ma- 
chinery. This  provides  Israelis  with  the 
highest  living  standard  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  All  ot  this  has  been  made 
easier  by  the  virtual  elimination  of  illit- 
eracy. 

Throughout  the  bright  new  cities  and 
prosperous  fanns  of  Israel,  Jews  are 
laboring  to  establish  the  freedom  and 
comfort  they  richly  deserve.  Their  ac- 
complishments have  been  impressive. 

As  Israel  commences  its  17th  year  as 
an  independent  nation,  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  she  has  earned  respect  for 
what  has  been  accomplished,  but,  more 
important,  is  the  spirit  of  her  people 
which  has  made  possible  what  has  been 
done  and  will,  I  am  confident,  make  pos- 
sible even  greater  accomplishments  in 
the  years  to  come. 


War  on  Poverty  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  I  Include  the  following 
open  letter  entitled  "War  on  Poverty  in 
New  York,"  written  by  Mr.  William  P. 
Lynch,  international  vice  president  of 
New  York,  Local  791,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  APL-CIO: 
Wa«  on  Povestt  in  Nrw  York 

Do  you  know:  The  New  York  Port  of  Au- 
thority has  Invested  approximately  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  our  tax-free  moneys  Into 
New  Jersey  ports  (Port  Newark  and  Port 
Elizabeth)  while  not  one  red  cent  was  allo- 
cated for  our  Manhattan  waterfront.  This 
Is  a  war  against  New  York. 

After  building  said  ports,  the  New  York 
Port  of  Authority  encourges  the  New  York 
shipping  companies  to  occupy  the  New  Jersey 
piers;  causing  many  thousands  In  our  city 
and  State  to  be  unemployed. 

Is  this  war  on  poverty? 

Do  you  know:  That  25.864  ships  passed 
through  the  port  of  New  York  In  the  year 
1963?  Our  harbor  handled  41,890.442  tons 
of  oversea  cargo  and  693.825,000  pounds  of 
domestic  cargo?  Port  Jobs  held  by  people 
who  live  directly  In  New  York  district  num- 
ber 430.000.  and  provide  $2,100,000,000  in 
wages.  With  these  facts,  why  is  there  a  move- 
ment to  cripple  the  economic  structure  of 
New  York? 

Is  this  war  on  poverty? 

Shipping  is  the  very  heart  of  our  economic 
system  as  one  out  of  every  four  earn  their 
living,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  our  water- 
front.   This  totals  in  the  millions. 

The  Marine  and  Aviation  Commissioners 
are  planning  to  demolish  a  mile  of  Man- 
hattan piers.  In  their  place,  they  intend  to 
build  luxury  housing  which  will  cause  miuss 
unemployment. 

Is  this  war  on  poverty? 

Maintaining  our  piers  should  be  the  first 
major  step  In  the  war  against  poverty  By 
allowing  our  piers  to  be  demolished  for  a 
rlviera.  or  by  losing  our  shipping  companies 
to  another  State,  will  only  add  to  poverty, 
not  defeat  it. 

We  cannot  win  this  war  by  destroying 
our    economic    lifeline.     The    first    battle   of 


the  war  against  poverty  should  be  the  New 
York  Port  of  Authority. 

William  P.  Ltnch, 
International  Vice  President 

of  New  York. 


President's  Speech  ob  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALIrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  David  Lawrence 
dealing  with  the  dangers  of  the  recent 
tax  cut  without  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. Inflation  has  cut  the  purchasing 
price  of  the  dollar  24.6  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  which,  translated  Into  de- 
fense, means  that  we  are  getting  25  per- 
cent  less  defense  for  every  dollar  spent 
than  we  were  in  1953.  If  this  inflation- 
ary spiral  continues  for  another  10  years, 
we  will  be  spending  $100  billion  to  get 
$50  billion  of  defense. 
President's  Speech  on  Economt — Business- 
men Told  One  Side  of  Stort;  Some  Ob- 
servers Are  Pkarfitl  or  Future 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Most  people  upon  reading  In  their  news- 
papers yesterday  of  a  speech  by  President 
Johnson  telling  of  the  large  profits  of  busi- 
ness and  promising  further  tax  cuts,  must 
have  gained  the  Impression  that  everything 
is  all  right  in  the  national  economy.  They 
probably  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
many  observers  who  have  given  close  atten- 
tion to  economic  factors  are  fearful  of  the 
future  and  believe  that  the  finances  of  the 
Federal  Government  today  are  In  one  of  the 
moet  dangerous  positions  they  have  been  in 
during  any  peacetime  year  In  our  history. 

When  the  President  made  his  speech  at  a 
dinner  of  business  and  financial  leaders  at 
the  White  House,  he  told  only  one  part  of 
the  story.  He  emphasized  that  profits  in 
business  have  risen  from  $21.8  billion  In  1961 
to  $27.1  billion  In  1963,  and  are  expected  to 
reach  $31  billion  in  1964.  He  didn't  tell  his 
audience,  however,  that  the  profits  of  cor- 
porations In  1961  were  at  a  very  low  rate. 
They  are  estimated  at  6.1  percent  of  the 
national  income  for  1964.  whereas  In  1950 
they  had  reached  9.4  percent.  This  Indicates 
clearly  that,  while  the  national  Income  has 
grown,  the  rate  of  profit  has  actually  de- 
clined. 

One  reason  for  this,  of  course.  Is  that  wage 
costs  have  gone  up  from  65  percent  of  the 
national  income  In  1947  to  an  estimated 
71.1  percent  In  1964.  Even  In  relation  to 
the  total  volume  of  sales,  profits  are  also 
down.  Thus,  earnings  after  taxes  were  6  5 
percent  of  sales  In  1947-49,  and  are  now  esti- 
mated for  1964  at  5  percent. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  impact 
of  unsound  fiscal  policy  on  the  future  value 
of  the  dollar.  Thus,  in  his  speech,  the 
President  said: 

"It  is  too  early  to  make  firm  promises  on 
further  tax  cuts,  but  if  this  one  is  a  suc- 
cess— as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will  be — in  building  production,  creating 
jobs,  raising  profits,  and  generating  revenues 
to  balance  the  budget,  then  I  see  another 
tax  cut  a  few  years  down  the  road." 

But  this  has  not  been  the  experience  with 
previous  tax  cuts.  The  gains  have  been 
temporary,  and  the  real  measure  of  progress 
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is  whether  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar declines  or  rises.  The  monetary  unit  has 
been  going  down  steadily  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Nowhere  In  President  Johnson's  speech 
was  there  a  single  reference  to  the  enormous 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is 
around  $310  billion — the  largest  In  history. 

How  long  can  any  goveriunent  maintain 
public  confidence  In  Its  monetary  unit  if 
the  national  debt  is  not  reduced?  The 
argument  now  Ls  made  that  the  tax  cut  will 
soon  produce  a  budget  surplus  because,  as 
the  President  puts  It,  there  is  an  expecta- 
tion of  Increases  In  production  and  In  the 
niunber  of  jobs.  But  overlooked  Is  the  fact 
that.  If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  steadily  cut  down,  more  wage  Increases 
are  made  necessary  and.  as  profits  are  cone- 
s{K>ndlngly  reduced,  prices  have  to  be  raised. 
This  Is  what  is  customarily  called  an  Infla- 
tionary cycle. 

The  danger  In  the  present  situation  Is  that, 
If  the  lending  public  ever  come*  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Goveriunent  of  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  continue  to  borrow  more 
every  year  without  reducing  Its  debt,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  substanltal  Increase  In  In- 
terest rates.  The  lender  who  foresees  a 
depreciation  In  the  dollar  will  want  the 
equivalent  of  higher  wages  for  the  loan  of 
his  money.  When  interest  rates  on  Govern- 
ment borrowings  go  upward,  the  Interest 
rates  In  the  commercial  world  are,  of  course, 
pushed  higher,  too.  This  adds  to  business 
costs  and  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  high  Interest  rates 
produce  a  setback  In  the  economy.  This 
was  a  key  factor  in  the  1929  crash  and  what 
ensued  thereafter.  The  President  hinted  In 
his  speech  that  he  hopes  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  keep  Interest  rates  down,  and 
he  warns  business  to  hold  Its  prices  down. 
But  business  will  be  helpless  against  the  In- 
flation that  Is  actually  caused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  fiscal  policies. 

The  President,  for  Instance,  now  Is  talk- 
ing about  further  tax  cuts  and  has  not  In- 
dicated that  any  action  will  be  taken  to 
use  any  surplus  In  the  budget  to  pay  off 
debt.  What  he  proposes  Instead  Is  more 
tax  cuts.  Based  on  past  experience,  this 
means  more  and  more  deficits  and  the  fur- 
ther weakening  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar. 

Unfortunately,  In  Government  circles 
there  Is  not  much  of  a  tendency  to  look 
ahead  several  years.  The  cxistom  Is  to  look 
only  a  few  months  ahead  to  a  national  elec- 
tion, the  winning  of  which  is  directly  related 
to  how  widely  an  Impression  of  prosperity 
can  be  conveyed  by  administration  spokes- 
men. The  picture  that  Is  being  painted  by 
them  today  is  rosy  Indeed.  But  It  was  very 
rosy  In  1929.  too.  until  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life  began  to  emerge  In  a  national 
economy  that  outwardly  was  booming  but 
Inwardly  was  struggling  In  vain  against  credit 
Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates. 


Practicality  Versus  Emotion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Joseph  Alsop.  which  appeared 
in  the  April  17.  1964.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


Mr.  Alsop  dramatizes  the  two  alterna- 
tives facing  our  Nation  in  the  civil  rights 
crisis :  practicality  and  emotion.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  on  both  sides  will 
adopt  the  practical  ai^roach  to  this 
problem.  Equality  is  not  fostered  by 
emotional  reactions;  neither  is  Justice 
furthered  by  creating  antagonism. 

The  article  follows: 

Pr.^cticalitt  Versus  Emotion 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington. — The  spotty  Communist  In- 
filtration of  the  Negro  clvU  rights  movement, 
which  has  now  been  revealed.  Is  merely  one 
more  sign  that  this  agonizing  problem  is 
moving  toward  another  crisis  phase. 

Fxirthermore.  this  sign,  though  deeply  dis- 
tiirbing.  Is  really  less  meaningful  than  other 
signs  of  a  more  public  character.  In  New 
York,  for  Instance,  extremists  in  the  Congress 
on  Racial  Equality  have  alternately  been 
threatening  to  sabotage  the  World's  Fair  and 
to  sabotage  the  city  water  system. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  a  shock- 
ingly large  number  of  Wisconsin  voters  were 
wUling  and  even  eager  to  cast  their  votes  for 
the  racist-mountebank.  Governed  Wallace,  of 
Alabama.  And  in  Kansas  City  an  ordinance 
forbidding  discrimination  In  housing  has 
just  escaped  defeat  by  such  a  paper-thin 
margin  that  one  must  conclude  discrimina- 
tion was  actually  favored  by  a  majority  of 
^Antaui  City's  white  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  vmreason 
and  excess  on  one  side  are  promoting  and 
encouraging  prejudice  and  unreason  on  the 
other  side.  The  CORE  extremists.  If  they 
carry  out  their  threats  In  New  York,  will  only 
provoke  more  opposition  to  their  demands. 
The  Wisconsin  people  who  voted  for  Gover- 
nor Wallace  only  gave  an  argument  to  the 
civil  rights  movement's  extremists  and  Com- 
munist Infiltrators. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  heavy  new  bur- 
den of  responsibility  is  unavoidably  cast  upon 
the  leaders  of  both  sides.  The  Negro  leaders, 
in  particular,  now  need  more  than  the  mere 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
which  they  so  rightly  feel.  They  need  to  be 
selective  and  practical  in  their  aims  and 
astute  and  coolheaded  about  their  tactics. 

The  simplest  Illustration  of  the  challenge 
facing  the  Negro  leaders  Is  the  problem  of 
the  de  facto  segregation  that  prevails  in 
many  northern  xrrban  school  systems.  This 
Is  one  of  the  prime  targets  of  the  CORE 
extremists  who  are  now  planning  to  drama- 
tize their  Indignation  by  sabotage. 

As  a  practical  matter,  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  white  majorities  In  the  northern 
cities  are  not  going  to  stand  for  forcible 
homogenization  of  their  city  school  systems. 
Some  are  prejudiced.  A  great  many  more 
want  their  children  to  attend  neighborhood 
schools.  The  white  majorities  will  react 
with  extreme  hostility  if  their  children  are 
carted  hither  and  yon.  far  from  their  own 
neighborhoods,  in  order  to  give  all  their  city's 
schools  a  kind  of  standard,  pepper-and-salt 
complexion. 

This  reaction  has  already  begun  in  New 
York,  where  the  Parents  &  Taxpayers 
Association  has  rapidly  acquired  a  huge  fol- 
lowing. Among  the  Negro  masses,  mean- 
while, there  is  little  real  desire  for  a  homog- 
enized school  system,  despite  the  deep  and 
just  resentment  of  segregation. 

New  York  again  offers  the  proof:  for  New 
York  parents  may  opt  to  have  their  children 
carried  to  schools  outside  their  own  neigh- 
borhood, which  they  regard  as  better  than 
the  neighborhood  schools.  In  one  Harlem 
school  visited  by  this  reporter.  1 ,300  children 
were  eligible  to  go  elsewhere,  but  only  13 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  The  cltywide  percent- 
age is  not  much  more  impressive. 

Finally,  It  must  also  be  noted  that  many 
children  from  deeply  deprived  neighborhoods 
cannot  fairly  be  exposed  to  dally  competition 


with  mcH-e  fortimate  children.  This  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  race,  of  course. 
Students  of  the  problem  have  simply  dis- 
covered, at  long  last,  the  far  from  surprising 
fact  that  children  brought  up  in  conditions 
of  extreme  poverty  tend  to  be  behind  in 
language  and  other  skills.  They  therefore 
need  special  help  at  the  outset,  in  order  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  other  children. 

Hence  the  sensible  solution  of  the  north- 
em  urban  school  problem  Is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  quite  new  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation. Schools  in  deprived  neighborhoods 
have  twice  as  big  a  job  to  do  as  schools  in 
happier  neighborhoods,  and  they  need  twice 
as  much  money  to  do  the  job.  Invest  enough 
extra  to  give  the  children  of  poverty  the 
means  of  escape  from  poverty,  and  they  will 
escape  In  the  end. 

If  this  were  asked  for,  there  would  be  no 
such  resistance  as  the  attack  on  neighbor- 
hood schools  has  encountered.  But  this  Is 
not  being  asked  for.  It  probably  will  not  be 
asked  for,  either,  since  the  Negro  leaders  are 
in  comp>etition  with  one  another;  and  this 
competition  Is  too  emotion-charged  to  allow 
much  room  for  down-to-earth  practicality. 

That  also  makes  It  all  the  mtore  urgent  for 
the  white  majority  to  be  both  practical  and 
generous.  For  If  the  Negro  minority  is  not 
admitted  to  full  membership;  In  the  larger 
American  society  and  given  all  the  help,  too, 
that  the  minority  needs  to  enjoy  that  mem- 
bership, this  country  will  suivly  find  Itself 
with  what  amounts  to  a  permabent.  endemic 
anticolonial  war  on  Its  hazKls.  Those  who 
deny  Justice  for  too  long  must  always  pay 
in  the  end. 


Jews  and  Jadaism  b  the  Soviet  Orbit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  article  entitled  "Jews 
and  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Orbit,"  by  the 
distinguished  clergyman  and  scholar. 
Rabbi  Richard  C.  Hertz,  Ph.  D.,  of  Tem- 
ple Beth  El,  Detroit.  Mich.  Dr.  Hertz 
has  served  for  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Orbit 
for  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  His  report,  published  by  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
sets  forth  in  very  clear  language  the 
situation  of  practitioners  of  the  Jewish 
religion  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  A 
lx>rtion  of  that  fine  work  is  set  out  In 
brief  form  below: 

Jews  and  Jctdaism  ln  the  Soviet  Orbit 
(By  Rabbi  Richard  C.  Hertz) 

{Dr.  Hertz  has  served  for  2  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Jews  in  t^e  So- 
viet Orbit  for  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  His  report,  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  newest  Yearbook  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  sum- 
marizes the  general  situation  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Because 
it  is  of  interest  to  more  than  rabbis,  a  por- 
tion is  excerpted  here.) 

THE  general  SITVATION   THIS  TEAR 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  Stalin's  death. 
For  the  Jews  of  the  U.S.SJi.  who  constitute 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  surviving 
Jewish  population  of  the  world.  Stalin's 
death  removed   the  fear  of  widespread   de- 
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aganda.  ProhlbiUng  matzohs  at  Passover 
was  the  culmination  to  date  of  the  discrimi- 
natory pressures  against  Judaism. 

4.  Synagogues  are  the  one  remaining  in- 
stitution permitted  to  Jews  in  the  Xias,B.. 
Yet  even  these  are  being  closed  up  one  by 
one  as  a  means  of  fragmentizing  and  atom- 
izing Soviet  Jewry,  isolating  Jews  both  from 
their  past  and  from  each  other  as  well  as 
from  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Since  June  1961  synagogue  presi- 
dents in  six  cities  have  been  arbitrarily  re- 
moved from  office.  Jewish  communial  lead- 
ers in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  have  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  such  alleged  crimes 
as  meeting  with  foreign  visitors  at  the  syna- 
gogue. 

Synagogues  are   never   opened   or  rebuilt, 
only  closed.    This  steady  policy  of  closing  up 
synagogues  one  by  one  is  part  of  the  general 
antlrellglous    policy    In    the    U.S.S.R.      Yet 
against    the   Jews   such   a   policy   has    been 
particularly  discriminatory.     While  commu- 
nism regards  Christianity  and  Islam  as  "opi- 
ates of  the  masses."  the  Kremlin  treats  Ju- 
daism as  If  It  were   jwlson  gas.     Christian 
and  Russian  Orthodox  groups  are  permitted 
national    federations  and   central   organiza- 
tions; no  such  communication  is  permitted 
between  the  synagogues  of  the  U.S.S.R.     No 
publishing    facilities    or    theological    semi- 
naries, such  as  Protestant  and  Russian  Ortho- 
dox have,  are  permitted  to  Jews.    The  major 
religions   are   authorized    to   produce   what- 
ever ceremonial  objects  are  needed— candles, 
cruclflxes.   icons,   beads.     For  Jews,   neither 
taleslm  nor  tefllUn  can  be  produced.       Not 
even  prayerbooks  nor  Bibles  can  be  published 
for  Jews.    Hebrew  is  forbidden.    The  yeshlvah 
in  Moscow  in  which  Rabbi  Leib  Levin  took 
such  pride,  located  in  his  central  synagogue, 
went  down  to  four  studenU  and   now   has 
been    officially    closed,    according    to    Arch- 
bishop   Nlkkodln,    who    visited    the    United 
States  in  March  1963  on  an  official  delega- 
tion.    No  such   Jewish  religious  delegation 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  visit  outside  the 
U.S.S.R..  nor  to  have  any  contacts  whatsoever 
with  any  other  Jewish  religious  or  national 
bodies  Inside  or  outside  the  U.S.SJl. 

The  Government's  policy,  then,  is  clear- 
Cultural  genocide  for  the  Jews,  spiritual 
strangulation  for  the  Jews,  group  isolation 
from  all  other  Jews,  total  assimilation  en- 
forced upon  the  Jews. 

5.  Cancellation  of  a  lecture  tour  to  the 
United  States  of  the  prominent  non-Jewish 
poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko.  one  of  the  most 
popular  young  Soviet  poets,  focused  renewed 
attention  upon  his  controversial  j>oem  "Babl 
Yar,"  written  In  September  1961.  in  the  lit- 
erary organ  of  the  Soviet  Writers  Union 
The  poem  was  a  protest  against  the  slaugh- 
ter by  the  Nazis  of  the  thousands  of  Jewish 
martyrs  who  lie  in  nameless  graves  In  a  gully 
outside  Baev.  Yevtushenko  has  been  disci- 
plined for  writing  nonconformist  ideas-  yet 
the  more  the  Soviet  authorities  seek  to  cen- 
sure him  for  deviating  from  the  party  line, 
the  more  attention  is  focused  upon  the  Jew- 
ish martyrs  to  terror  and  tyranny  for  whom 
no  monument  rises  in  Babl  Yar, 

It  seems  clear  Soviet  policy  to  play  down 
the  martyrdom  of  Soviet  Jews  during  the 
Nazi  invasion.  Even  the  Eichmann  trial 
found  scant  notice  in  the  Soviet  press. 

THE    FUTURE 


be  read  by  everyone  seeking  reliable  back- 
ground for  this  grim  subject.  In  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspapers,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  published  a  long  cable  to  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev  demanding  to  know:  "When 
wUl  will  synagogues  and  Jewish  seminaries 
be  reestablished,  imprisoned  synagogue  lead- 
ers set  free,  the  ban  on  imleavened  bread 
rescinded,  ritual  articles  and  Jewish  prayer- 
books  made  available  •  •  •  The  world  awaits 
your  response.  By  deeds  alone  can  your  Gov- 
ernment confirm  that  the  Soviet  Union  in 
truth  upholds  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
the  equal  dignity  of  man."     (Dec.  7.  1962.) 

What  should  be  done  to  help  our  brethren 
in  the  U.S.S.R.?  Obviously  Soviet  Jews  can- 
not defend  themselves.  It  is  for  those  In  the 
free  world  to  raise  their  voices  In  protest. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  as  a  member  of  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America,  has  Joined  in  making  certain 
representations  of  common  concern  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington. 

As  individual  rabbis,  we  can  help  mobilize 
public  opinion  and  present  before  our  con- 
gregations and  communities'  the  truth  be- 
hind the  news. 

As  private  citizens,  we  can  reassure  the 
U.S.  SUte  Department  of  the  need  for  a  high 
priority  of  U.S.  attention  to  be  given  this 
concern  of  American  Jews,  and  for  the  need 
within  the  context  of  American  foreign  policy 
to  press  for  the  exposure  of  the  situation  of 
Jews  and  Judaism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
before  the  international  arena  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can RabbU  should  know  that  at  present  the 
U.S.  State  Department  believee  that  any  di- 
rect U.S.  intervention  or  representations  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  would  only  backfire 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  to  Soviet  Jews 
because  of  the  tension  already  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S5JI..  and  there- 
fore become  a  further  pretext  for  the  Krem- 
lin to  link  Soviet  Jews  with  disloyalty  and 
subversion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbi's  greatest 
tool— molders  of  public  conscience — can 
surely  be  used  to  cry  out  against  the  net  of 
spiritual  strangulation  being  drawn  against 
the  Jews  of  the  U.S.SJl.  By  public  resolution 
and  by  individual  protest,  this  committee 
urges  the  executive  board  to  bring  the  full 
influence  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  to  this  exposure  of  the  truth 
After  losing  6  million  Jews  to  the  Nazi  Jug- 
gernaut, no  more  pressing  tragedy  than  the 
plight  of  another  3  million  Jews  held  prU- 
oners  in  Red  Russia  chaUenges  the  survival 
of  the  Jewish  people  today. 
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antlrellg  oua  propaganda  affects  all 

Only  against  the  Je-ws  is 

Injected  into  the  prop- 


The  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  U.S.SR  Is 
no  longer  the  world's  best  kept  secret.  Lit- 
tle by  little  their  story  is  being  told  In  the 
mass  media,  such  as  the  New  York  Times  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  both  of  which  should 
be  commended  for  their  articles  this  past 
year.  Moshe  Decter's  article  on  "The  Status 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union"  in  Foreign 
Affairs,  January  1963,  summed  up  the  best 
capsule  review  to  appear  in  print  so  far 
Whfle  far  from  being  a  "White  Paper"  doc- 
umenting the  exact  status  of  Jews  and  Ju- 
daism la  the  U.S.3.R.  the  Decter  piece  should 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  Poles  Is  marked  with 
great  deeds  of  gallantry  and  heroism, 
but  their  most  recent  past  may  be 
summed  up  as  misery  and  misfortune. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have 
suffered  and  endured  more  hardships 
than  almost  any  other  national  group  in 
all  Europe.  Beingr  weaker  than  their 
powerful  neighbors,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East,  they  have  been  unable  to 
withstand  the  periodic  onslaughts 
against  them  by  their  ruthlessly  power- 
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ful  foes.  In  1772  when  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  appn^rlated  a  large  part  of 
Poland,  the  Poles  were  helpless  to  pre- 
vent that  tragedy.  From  then  on  Po- 
land's leaders  nevertheless  resorted  to 
every  means  of  strengthening  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  future 
threats  more  effectively.  They  decided 
to  overhaul  Poland's  governmental  ma- 
chinery, make  it  liberal,  democratic,  and 
bring  it  up  to  date.  With  these  lofty 
ideals  in  mind  the  Constitution  of  1791 
was  drafted  and  adopted  on  May  3  of 
that  year. 

This  historic  instrument  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  Poland's  history.  By  Its  adop- 
tion Poland  stepped  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  advanced  Into  modem  times. 
With  the  authority  of  the  monarch  cur- 
tailed, Poland  became  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  A  government  with  minis- 
terial responsibility  was  established. 
There  was  to  be  a  legislature  of  two 
cimmbers,  meeting  regularly  at  stipu- 
lated times,  and  having  authority  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  periodically. 

The  nobility  lost  most  of  its  special 
privileges,  and  the  townsmen  were  al- 
lowed to  share  other  privileges  with  the 
nobility.  Peasants  were  protected 
against  the  arbitrary  pq^ver  of  their 
landlords.  Freedom  of  conscience  was 
guaranteed  and  religious  toleration  es- 
tablished. Judged  even  by  today's 
standards,  the  Cdnstitutlon  of  1791  was 
a  liberal  and  democratic  document.  Its 
adoption  and  promulgation  was  hailed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  by 
the  prominent  Uberal  leaders  in  the 
West.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  bit- 
terly denounced  by  Poland's  implacable 
foes.  A  few  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  before  It  could 
be  put  into  full  force,  Poland  was  par- 
celled out  among  its  three  neighbors, 
and  by  1795  she  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  state. 

Fortunately  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  did  not  die  among  the 
Poles;  nor  the  Uberal  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  At  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  Poles  re- 
gained their  independence,  the  spirit  of 
that  Constitution  was  again  revived. 
And  the  sad  events  of  the  last  war  have 
put  it  once  more  In  abeyance  while  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  rules  In  Poland. 
On  this  173d  anniversary  observance  of 
the  adoption  of  that  Constitution,  we 
aU  hope  and  pray  that  the  Polfes  will 
again  attain  their  national  freedom  and 
celebrate  Constitution  Day  in  their  his- 
toric and  beloved  homeland. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  strong 
national  ties  which  exist  among  Poles 
the  world  over.  They  properly  revere 
the  great  and  noble  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  which  we  honor  on  this  anni- 
versary. And.  while  its  tenets  are  for- 
bidden practice  In  Poland  today,  the 
Poles  of  free  countries  do  live  by  its 
worthy  nature.  Thus,  they  help  to  re- 
inforce the  freedom  of  the  United  States 
and  other  liberty-loving  nations.  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  community  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  includes  a  sizable  Pol- 
ish community.  These  fine  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  over  the  years  have 
made  a  m«Jor  contribution  to  commu- 
nity life.     The  great  culture  which  is 


in  the  national  background  of  every 
Pole  has  benefited  Rochester  In  many 
respects.  We  respect  our  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Polish  descent  for  their 
industry,  their  sense  of  ctvlc  duty,  their 
individual  initiative,  their  family  bonds, 
and  their  numerous  other  virtues  ft»vl 
qualities  which  add  distinction  to  our 
area  by  their  presence. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rev.  Sis- 
ter M.  Rose  Eileen,  CSC,  of  Dunbarton 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Washington, 
D.C..  addressed  the  Capitol  Hill  First  Fri- 
day Club  on  May  1.  1964.  at  its  monthly 
breakfast  meeting  in  St  Peter's  Hall. 
This  was  a  most  Inspiring  and  erudite 
message.  Since  It  has  an  especial  mean- 
ing for  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staff  personnel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Sister  Rose  Eileen's  address  be 
printed  In  full  at  this  point. 
Mart,   MolrHxa   of  SC&nkind  and  Qttzen  of 

THZUNrv^USX 

Mr.  President,  Hon.  WnJOAJt  H.  Baub,  and 
dlstlngtilshed  members  of  Capitol  Hill  First 
Friday  CTub.  your  request  that  I  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  oT  Our  Lady  is  a  privilege  for 
which  I  am  grateful. 

Mary  is  at  the  summit  of  aU  created  great- 
ness.    Only  the  adorable  Trinity  possessing 
the  fullness  of  divinity  U  above  her.    Though 
like  us  a  mere  creature,  she  is  elevated  by  di- 
vine wisdom  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  llbtli- 
er  of  God.  relating  her  thereby  to  the  divine 
person  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  oonfer- 
rlng  upon  her  aU  the  graces  and  privileges 
which  make  her  the  incomparable  master- 
piece of  Ood  in  the  created  order.    Through 
this  wonderful  reality  <rf  that  relationship 
she  is  forever  privUeged  to  enjoy  an  tmprece- 
dented  intimacy  with  each  of  the  three  di- 
vine persons.     Ood   the   Father  and   Mary 
alone  can  say  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  second 
person  of  the   adorable  trinity,   "He  is  my 
Son,"     She  alone  can  say  of  Christ,  "I  am 
His  mother."    To  contemplate  the  intimacy 
of  Mary  with  the  Holy  l^lrlt  in  His  fashion- 
ing the  human  body  of  Christ  in  her  chaste 
womb  defies  expression.    The  foundation  and 
source  of  the  entire  mystery  of  Mary  lies  In 
h«r  divine  maternity.    All  her  greatness  stems 
therefrom,  either  by  way  of  preparation  for 
It,  as  concomitant  with  it,  or  in  consequence 
of  it.    She  is  conceived  immaculate  in  order 
to  beccHne  a  Uving  tabernacle  for  the  Son  of 
Ood  made  man.    She  Is  full  of  grace  to  re- 
ceive mm  into  her  womb  and  to  accomplish 
her  mission  as  the  mother  of  all  the  m«nbers 
of   His  mystical    body.     Though   truly   the 
mother  of  Ood.  she  remains  forever  a  virgin 
to  dedicate  her  chaste  motherhood  entli«Iy 
to  her  Son.    Her  divine  maternity  associates 
her  not  only  with  the  sufferings,  but  likewise 
with  the  glorification  of  her  Son.    She  is  not 
only  the  mother  of  sorrows  on  Calvary:  she 
Is  the  mother  of  the  risen,  triumphant  Christ 
exalted  in  glory  at  the  right  hand  o*  His  Ster- 
nal Father.    Mary  alone  at  this  very  moment 
and  for  aU  eternity  is  hi  the  place  of  tinlqxie 
glory  above  aU  creatiires  at  the  right  band  of 
her  divine  Son. 


■very  period  in  the  history  of  the  chxirch 
bM  bad  its  own  peculiar  way  of  considering 
this  mystery  of  Mary.  Contemporary  devo- 
ttoo  oontempUtas  bar,  not  as  one  lost  in 
•OBtasy  and  far  rmnana  by  her  inaccessible 
boltness,  bat  ••  a  mother  who  is  ever  near 
her  ehildxvn.  Tbougb  elevated  to  the  sub- 
lime dignity  of  dlvlns  maternity,  she  was 
not  spared  the  toU  of  dally  duty,  the  diffi- 
culties of  daily  life  similar  to  our  own.  We 
know  her  as  having  Uved  perfectly  by  faith  as 
we  too  must  Mve.  Contemporary  devotion 
seeks  in  our  lady,  not  a  dainty  delicate 
yotmg  woman,  ever  so  pious,  but  rather  the 
valiant  woman,  the  virgin  mother  of  Christ, 
mother  of  mankind,  and  queen  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  woman  embracing  In  her  maternal 
understanding  and  her  power  of  intercession 
the  entire  created  universe. 

And  so  today,  I  have  chosen  two  aspecta 
of  the  mystery  of  Mary  of  special  significance 
to  this  distinguished  audience:  Mary,  mother 
of  Ood  and  mother  of  mankind,  and  queen 
of  the  universe. 

Each  of  you,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  providence  of  God.  and   by   a 
particular   secondary    vocation,    participates 
In  a  most  Important  way  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernance of  the  universe.     You  are  in  a  unique 
position  of  leadership,  working  among  men 
for    the   temporal   order   in   which   you    are 
called  ujKjn  to  effect  a  society  in  which  your 
fellow  men  must  walk  their  way  of  pilgrim- 
age   to    their    eternal    destiny,    the    beatific 
vision  of  God.     In  conceiving  the  universal 
plan  of  providence,  God  governs  all  things 
directly  by  ordering  them  to  the  ultimate 
end  to  which  Hte  wisdom  has  destined  them 
But  for  the  execution  of  that  divine  provi- 
dential plan,  Ood  has  willed  from  all  eternity 
to  confer  on  men.  His  creatures,  the  dignity 
and  power  of  participation  in  HU  own  divine 
governance.     Ood      governs      the      universe 
through  men.    From  that  day  on  which  He 
created  man  to  His  own  image  and  likeness 
and  commanded  him  In  the  person  of  Adam 
to  "Till  the  earth  and  subdue  It,"  Ood  has 
entrusted  men  with  this  sublime  dignity  of 
being  causes  of  good  in  other  men.    To  seme 
He  has  committed  a  very  special  participa- 
tion in  His  divine  governance  through  their 
election  or  appointment  to  the  exercise  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  power  over 
their  fellow  creatures,    in  this  vast  hierar- 
chical OTder  of  dignity  and  power  for  the 
execution    of    divine    governance,    you    are 
caUed  to  he  engaged  Intimately  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  nation  whose  charter  of  Ub- 
erty  and  whose  Constitution  are  expressions 
of  the  highest  ideals  Intrinsic  to  the  dignity 
of  man's  nature  as  creature  of  God  destined 
for  eternal   beatitude.    God   works   In   and 
through  you  in  effecting  the  good  of  the 
temporal  order,  so  that  men  may  find  there- 
in the  means  to  live  their  Uves  in  an  environ- 
ment dominated  by  peace.  Justice,  charity 
most  conducive  to  their  use  of  that  temporal 
order   for   the   attainment   of   their   eternal 
destiny.    Mary,  mother  of  Christ  and  mother 
of   mankind,    and    queen    of    the    universe, 
therefore,  has  unique  significance  and  mean- 
ing in  your  official,  as  weU  as  In  your  private 
lives. 

Humanly  speaking,  no  word  evokes  such 
loving  response  In  the  hearts  of  men  as  that 
of  "mother."  Let  us  look  at  Mary  briefly,  not 
only  as  the  mother  who  in  the  particularities 
of  her  own  existential  life  in  Palestine  knew 
intimately  the  exigencies  of  human  living 
but  who  knew  them  in  their  essential  c»dlna- 
tlon  to  the  eternal.  Is  there  any  mother  In 
the  history  of  humanity  who  knew  poverty 
so  keenly,  she  who  was  mother  of  the  King 
of  the  universe,  for  whose  entrance  into  the 
world  there  was  only  the  stark  poverty  of  a 
Bethlehem  hillside  cave  and  the  warm  breath 
of  animals  to  temper  the  chlU  of  midnight 
air  on  tlie  virginal  flesh  of  Him  whom  she 
bad  conceived?  At  his  official  presentation 
in  the  temple  she  could  offer  only  the  desig- 
nated offering  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  two 
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embtaoe  all  the  aons  of  men  for 
whom  h«r  Son,  haa  won  reconciliation  with 
the  Btamal  Father  through  His  own  cross 
•nd  reauneoUon.  Uke  a  true  mother, 
Mary  Uvea  anly  for  her  chUdren. 

In  the  lutikiaulea  and  complexities  of  your 
efforta  fe»  aCeet  good  In  the  temporal  order 
ef  Amaslean  lite.  Mary  la  ever  ready  to  aasUt 
through  her  Intsroeasiop  and  through  her 
Inspiration.  What  power  tar  good  will  be 
yeurs  if  you  but  lovingly  think  of  her  often, 
even  msmentarily,  and  call  upon  her  with 
the  confidence  of  a  living  faith,  "Mother  of 
manfcind  intercede  for  me  and  bring  me  to 
aaa  all  thoaa  with  whom  and  for  whom  I  am 
called  to  serve  In  the  affairs  of  o\u-  great 
America  as  sons  of  God,  brothers  of  Christ. 
your  children — either  actually  or  poten- 
tially— and  loved  by  you." 

But  Mary  Is  Queen  in  the  universal  king- 
dom of  her  Divine  Son.  Holy  Mother  Church 
has  called  her  so  since  the  earliest  agee. 
How  (rften  you  have  invoked  her  under  that 
title,  "Hail,  Holy  Queen."  Such  U  the  dally 
expreaaion  of  Mary's  role  as  Queen  of  the 
Universe.  The  glorious  triiunph  over  Satan 
that  was  effected  with  the  great  universal 
redemptive  act  of  Christ  on  Calvary  Is  actual- 
ised  dally  In  the  lives  of  men  through  its  ap- 
plication to  the  existential  order  here  and 
now.  But  It  has  pleased  Ood  that  this  ap- 
plication be  effected  through  Mary's  queen- 
ly power  of  intercession  with  and  through 
Christ  to  the  Eternal  Father.  St.  Bemardlne 
of  Sienna  so  beautifully  wrote;  "As  many 
creatures  as  serve  the  adorable  Trinity  serve 
the  glorious  virgin  also,  for  all  creatures, 
whatever  place  they  occupy  in  creation,  are 
under  the  scepter  of  divine  government 
and  subject  by  the  will  of  Christ  to  the  glori- 
ous virgin  Queen.  His  Mother."  Mary's  great 
power  as  queen  Is  to  win  hearts  to  Ood  and 
to  guide  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  of 
aU  racea  to  that  glorious  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.  slavery,  injustice  for  which 
shs  bore  with  Christ  the  redemptive  passion. 
Pope  Plus  xn  in  his  well-known  radio  ad- 
drees  to  the  Portuguese  people  called  Mary's 
royalty  "essentially  maternal."  As  on  earth 
BO  in  eternity  the  activity  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ,  Mother  at  Mankind.  Queen  of  the 
nniverse.  foUows  the  pattern  of  the  reign  of 
her  Son.  Associated  with  Christ  on  Calvary 
in  the  very  act  of  our  redemption,  she  is 
\inlted  with  Him  as  Queen  in  His  heavenly 
kingdom,  associated  with  Him  now  in  the 
work  which  Is  essentially  redemptive.  All 
else  Is  ordered  to  that  end,  whether  it  be  in 
tha  material  and  temporal  order,  or  in  the 
spiritual.  United  with  Christ  in  His  tri- 
umphant glory,  Mary  Is  ever  before  the  Fa- 
ther's Countenance  to  Intercede  for  the  ap- 
plication of  tha  effects  of  redemption  to  every 
man  bom  into  this  world.  Her  maternal 
love  embraces  all  in  the  one  and  same  act  of 
her  redemptive  supplication.  How  could  she 
who  is  Mother  of  the  King  of  Kings  and  His 
Queen  see  her  children  in  distress  and  fail 
to  make  ardent  supplication  in  their  behalf  7 

She  has  cmly  to  turn  to  her  Son  to  obtain 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  them.  Can 
the  perfect  Son  of  a  perfect  Mother  refuse 
her  anything?  But  she  asks  only  that  which 
will  proDoote  the  eternal  happiness  of  her 
children  and  the  greater  glory  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  As  Mother  of  Christ,  and 
as  Mother  of  men.  her  sovereign  rule  is 
characteristic  of  woman  and  mother,  yet 
supremely  real  and  efficacious,  thoxigh 
always  secondary,  in  relation  to  the  primacy 
of  Christ.  She  Is  Queen  in  the  way  of  a 
mother  serving  aU  her  children,  guiding 
them  in  their  most  personal  and  Intimate 
life,  as  well  as  In  their  social  and  official  life. 
BOt  so  much  by  law  and  precept  as  by  kindly 
persuasion.  >In  union  with  Christ  and 
under  Christ.  Mary  guides  the  entire  Church 
Militant  on  the  road  to  the  City  of  God,  the 
Chtirch  Triumphant. 

And  so.  whether  your  daily  activities  are 
concerned  with  the  war  on  poverty,  medi- 


care, tax  reductloa  bills,  national-origins 
quota  form\ila.  Panama  Canal  controversies, 
foreign  aid.  international  relations,  or  civil 
rights,  you  are  determining  conditions  that 
should  and  ds  affect  the  perscmal  dignity  of 
sons  ctf  men  In  the  reign  of  Christ.  From 
that  vantage  point  the  dignity,  the  challenge 
and  the  i^xwtollc  nature  of  your  official  func- 
tions must  be  seen.  Tou  are  called  to  par- 
ticipate in  divine  govsmanoe  In  the  tem- 
poral order.  The  whole  af  that  temporal 
cn-der  must  coms  to  be  dominated  by  Chris- 
tian principles  if  it  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  reign  of  Christ  and  fully  and  perfectly 
ordered  to  its  divinely  i4>polnted  destiny. 
You  today  have  the  formidable  challenge 
never  before  so  critical  to  stem  the  destruc- 
tive tide  of  secularism  in  American  and  in 
international  life.  Essentially  that  Insldous 
enemy  of  the  true  temporal  order  is  a  denial 
of  the  reality  of  the  relationship  of  the  whole 
created  order  to  Ood.  its  Alpha  and  its 
Omega.  The  forces  oi  secularism,  as  one  of 
yo\ir  own  asnoclatea  has  recently  said  so 
effectively,  "seek  to  remove  Ood  from  every 
vestige  of  our  natioiMd  life."  The  Imma- 
nence and  the  magnitude  of  this  heresy,  for 
heresy  it  is.  has  been  matter  of  repeated 
concern  to  many  of  our  civic  leaders,  to  our 
American  hierarchy,  and  to  our  Supreme 
Pontiffs.  Pope  Paul  VTs  10«4  Easter  mes- 
sage to  the  world  pinpointed  the  same  mes- 
sage of  concern.  May  Mary.  Mother  of  Man- 
kind and  Queen  of  the  Universe,  teach  you 
to  see  your  high  office,  your  special  apoatolate 
in  the  temporal  order  in  the  true  perspective 
of  Its  relationship  to  your  participation  in 
the  divine  governance  of  the  universe  and 
may  you  become  ever  more  consciously  aware 
of  the  significance  of  your  activltiee  in  the 
divine  plan  of  (mlerlng  the  temporal  to  the 
eteriwl. 


Tbe  Pretidnt's  Aaswort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Loula  Post-Dispatch  of 
April  23,  1964: 

Thx  PaxsmxNT's  Answxbs 

President  Johnson  did  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  questions  asked  Mm  at  his  press 
conference  last  week  about  his  wife's  mo- 
nopoly of  standard  television  at  Austin  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  obtain  a  look  at  a  docimient 
pertaining  to  its  operations.  The  docxmient 
is  an  option  permitting  Mrs.  Johnson's  Texas 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  buy  half  Interest  In 
Capital  Cable,  which  pipes  in  TV  from  San 
Antonio  for  rebroadcast  to  homes  subscrib- 
ing for  the  service.  It  has  only  Just  now 
been  submitted  to  the  FCC  by  Capital  Cable. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
the  terms  of  the  option  should  be  disclosed. 
He  replied  that  the  Commission  had  made  no 
request  of  his  family  but  if  it  did  "we  are 
willing  to  comply"  and  he  was  sure  the  same 
was  true  of  the  trustees  with  whom  Mrs. 
Johnson  placed^her  stock  when  he  became 
President.  Just  how  Mrs.  Johnson  could 
comply  when,  as  the  President  went  on  to 
say,  "she  partlcipatea  tn  no  decisions  the 
company  makes"  under  the  trusteeship,  he 
did  not  make  clear. 

FCC's  three  requests,  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary, for  the  option  to  be  submitted  to  It  for 
examination,  the  last  in  the  form  of  an  order. 
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had  all  been  directed  to  Capital  Cable,  It  la 
true.  In  view  of  the  Presidents  statement 
that  "we  are  willing  to  comply"  a  Commission 
idd  said  he  "assimied"  FCC  would  ask  the 
trusteea  for  it.  Within  a  week  Capital  Cable 
had  tTUTied  the  docmnent  over  to  FCC. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  also  aaked  how  he  ftit 
about  the  ethics  of  high  Oovemment  officials 
having  Interest  In  Oovemment-regulated  In- 
dustries such  as  television.  He  replied  that 
he  had  no  Interest  in  Oovemment-regulated 
industries  and  never  had.  He  said  "all  of 
that  stock  haa  been  placed  in  trust,  as  has 
been  tbe  practice  with  other  Presidents."  and 
"I  see  no  conflict  in  any  way." 

This  was  in  part  an  evasive  reply  taking 
advantage  of  the  wording  of  the  question. 
The  real  question  is  what  he  thinks  of  the 
ethics  Involved  when  the  fortime  of  the 
Presidents  family  is  in  an  industry  regulated 
by  Government  Ccmunlssloners  over  whom 
the  President  h<dds  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. It  was  also  In  part  a  reply  drawing  a 
parallel  which  the  facts  do  not  support. 
Mrs.  Johnson  trusteed  her  stock  with  three 
old  family  friends.  This  is  quite  a  far  cry 
from  the  drastic  steps  taken  by  Mr.  John- 
son's two  predecessors  to  avoid  so  much  as 
an  appearance  of  conflict  between  public 
duty  and  private  gain. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  sold  all  his 
corporate  stocks  and  bonds  and  put  the  pro- 
ceeds Into  Federal,  State  and  municipfd 
bonds.  President  Elsenhower  put  his  corpo- 
rate secxirities  in  trust  under  terms  which 
prevented  him  from  knowing  how  the  funds 
were  managed  or  in  what  securities  they 
were  reinvested,  and  also  prevented  his  sub- 
ordinates in  Oovemment  from  knowing  what 
companlas  were  represented. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Presidency  and  of  Mr 
Johnson's  history  in  it,  we  hope  he  will  de- 
cide to  deal  firmly  with  the  duality  which  is 
blighting  the  FCC. 
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In  RuMte.  have  been  assiduottBly  expand- 
ing that  tyranny  for  neaiiy  50  years. 
But  even  now  they  must  know  that  they 
cannot  win.  They  are  thonaelves  being 
forced  to  change  by  confronting  the 
superior  virtue  of  Western  thought.  But 
no  matter  how  rapid  this  process,  nor 
how  gratifying  its  character,  the  terrible 
Injustices  of  the  days  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion can  never  be  removed. 

May  3  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constituticm  of  1791.  one  of  the  h(9eful 
liberal  documents  of  the  18th  century 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  imperial  wars 
of  that  age.  The  occasion  brings  to  our 
attention  one  of  the  long-suffering  na- 
tions which  is  too  often  overlooked  be- 
cause it  is  not  presently  seething.  But 
Poland  is  still  not  free.  UntU  it  is, 
Americans  bear  the  burden  of  sending 
words  of  encouragement  to  Poland  and 
transmitting  the  latest  ideas  of  democ- 
racy. We  do  this  through  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 

As  we  remember  Polish  Constitution 
Day  this  year,  let  us  resolve  not  Mily  to 
think  of  the  dramttic  or  threatening. 
Let  us  also  think  of  the  humanitarian, 
the  needs  of  the  captive  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Polish  CoBstitiitioa  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

ov  mw  To*K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1964 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  many  responsibilities.  We 
presently  carry  the  heaviest  peacetime 
burden  and  are  more  involved  In  more 
places  than  any  other  country  in  history. 
Most  of  the  time  our  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  dramatic  or  the  threatening 
world  events— Jungle  wars,  revolutions, 
international  conferences.  But  we 
should  not  overlook  the  many  Important 
<»re8  in  the  world  not  so  dramatic  or  so 
threatening.  Americans  must  have  room 
for  aU  problems  and  a  thought  for  all 
people.  For  this  reason  we  often  speak 
In  Congress  about  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

They  now  appear  to  be  securely  in 
Communist  control  But  occasionally 
a  stirring  escape  through  the  Berlin 
waU,  a  riot  in  Budapest,  a  political  refu- 
gee, remind  us  that  communism  was  im- 
posed on  these  many  litUe  countries  by 
lOTce.  It  is  Incompatible  with  Uberal 
Christian  ideals  of  Individual  liberty  and 
brotherly  love  which  formed  the  cul- 
tural backbone  of  Europe,  East  and  West 
for  centuries. 

The  small  band  of  Insatiable  despots 
who  have  achieved  tyranny  out  of  chaos 


The  Prayer  Amendmeot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALZFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
wave  of  testimony  has  swept  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  various  pro- 
posals for  a  prayer  amendment,  as  I  re- 
view the  barrage  of  mall  I  have  received 
from  constituents  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, as  I  survey  the  pubUc  comments  of 
my  c(dlea«ues  here  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  on  the  matter.  I  can- 
not but  recaU  an  Incident  which  sharply 
r^ects  my  own  Judgment  about  the  cen- 
toal  conflict  Involved  In  the  considera- 
tions. 

I  was  a  dinner  guest  at  the  home  of  a 
xnember  of  a  foreign  embassy  staff,  whose 
Charming  wife  was,  as  he.  a  Moslem. 
She  was  recounting  her  childhood  and 
young  adult  experience  In  the  Christian 
jnlsslmiary  schools  established  In  her 
land  by  faiths  in  America.  It  developed 
that  ^ost  all  of  her  schooling.  Includ- 
ingc^ege.  had  been  under  the  auspices 
of  Oirlstlan  church  activities.  A  wife  of 
an  American  Ambcusador  present  con- 
cluded after  her  recital— "l  suppose  they 
made  a  Christian  of  you  In  the  process." 

"No,"  the  hostess  quickly  said  "but 
they  did  make  me  a  better  Moslem." 

This  exchange  had  deep  meaning  for 
me.  I  recaUed  that  my  own  mother 
who  had  a  deep  conviction  in  her  own 
faith  had  urged  all  six  of  her  children 
to  go  to  church  somewhere  whatever  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves  and  whether  or  not  our  own 
sect  had  services  avaUable  or  not. 

"I  never  knew  anyone  to  be  hurt  from 
going  to  church"  she  said  "and  whatever 


you  learn  will  more  than  likely  be  of 
help." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  by  two  oppos- 
ing extremes  over  religious  observances 
in  public  places  including  schools.  In 
my  view  both  sides  obscure  the  common- 
sense  of  the  issues.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  that  an  officially  designated 
prayer  established  by  a  governmental 
body  or  one  of  its  agencies  is  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution,  and  I  believe  that  deter- 
mination is  a  correct  one. 

There  are  zealous  persons  who  go  on 
to  declare  that  any  religious  observa- 
tions are  an  Infraction  of  their  rights  to 
practice  their  particular  brand  of  re- 
ligion or  their  denial  of  all  religion. 
Such  a  position  is  an  affront  to  common- 
sense  and  contrary  to  experience.  Tol- 
erantly appUed  expressions  or  lessons 
surrounding  the  basic  tenants  of  Chris- 
tianity can  only  make  better  Buddhist, 
Jews,  atheists  or  whatever.  Nor  should 
the  exchange  of  knowledge  of  the  basic 
expressions  or  concepts  of  other  re- 
ligions be  denied  young  Christians  for 
it  is  equally  true  it  could  prove  to  make 
them  better  Christians. 

It  is  no  different  in  this  matter  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  than  it  is  in 
the  conflict  over  teaching  the  basic  ten- 
ets of  communism  or  nazlsm.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  there  is  an  attitude 
and  presentation  as  indoctrination  or  an 
attitude  and  presentation  of  Milighten- 
ment.  I  would  be  greatly  disappointed  If 
the  Supreme  Court  In  any  of  its  pro- 
nouncements would  state  or  could  be  In- 
terpreted as  saying  that  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  past  were  not 
avaUable  to  our  youngsters  everywhere 
and  from  whatever  religious  background 
to  make  of  them  better  and  more  enlight- 
ened pursuers  of  whatever  sect  or  group 
with  which  they  ultimately  freely  choose 
to  associate. 

I  am  repeUed  equally  from  the  position 
of  those  who  react  so  violently  as  to 
Justify  sacrlflclng  the  division  of  church 
and  state  which  has  served  so  well  all 
these  years.  The  containment  of  the 
divergence  of  attitude  and  conviction  in 
an  area  of  such  emotional  Involvement 
would  hardly  be  possible  in  any  other 
legal  environment. 

May  we  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  com- 
monsense  wlU  prevaU  on  both  sides 
Keep  us  from  rationalizations  however 
purely  motivated  or  logically  conceived 
which  propel  us  to  the  extremes  In  this 
argument.  Let  tolerance  above  tiie 
heated  harangue  bring  balance  back  to  a 
belabored  people. 


The  Baker  NoniDTetlif  atioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr 
Roscoe  Drummond.  in  his  column  pub-' 
llshed  by  the  Washington  Post  on  Mon- 
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evidence  In  the  Bobby  Baker 


Brst  eolldted  for  testimony. 

It  be  known  that  he  was 

a  book."    Some  hands  In 

to   furrowed   brows.     "Is 

4bout  me?"  they  worried. 

he  wu  finally  subpenaed, 

amendment  when  he  was 

name. 

Democratic  majority  of  the 
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Seni  tors 
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The  Sfaidy  Chib  of  Laiihun 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MAaTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  SICKLEa  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  strengths  of  our  American  so- 
ciety results  from  the  willingness  of  our 
citizens  to  work  together  voluntarily  on 
tlie  local  level  to  improve  the  commxinl- 
ttes  in  which  they  live.  Typical  of  this 
important  characteristic  is  the  work  of 
the  Study  dub  of  lAnham.  The  Study 
Club  of  lAHham  celebrated  its  golden 
anniversary  on  Wednesday.  April  15. 
1964.  marking  50  years  of  service  to  the 
community.  The  motto  of  the  club, 
taken  from  Tennyson  is:  "Self -Knowl- 
edge. Self -Control.  Self -Reverence ; 
These  Three,  Lead  Life  to  Sovereign 
Power."  The  club's  flower  is  the  daisy, 
the  club's  goal  is  "unity  in  the  promotion 
of  education,  community  work  and  in- 
ternational Relations." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Rkcou)  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Oolden  Anniversary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Tjmham  Study  Club,  the  club's 
(^cers  for  1964.  and  the  highlights  of 
50  years  of  the  club's  actions: 

EiGHLZGRTs  OF  60  Tuaa   of  Acnoir 

Education:  Schcdarahlps:  Lanham  school 
construction  and  school  lunches;  chartered 
Puture  Teachers  of  America  at  Bladensbvirg 
Senior  High  School;  Maryland  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords tour;  Iianham  play  center  (kindergar- 
ten) ;  '"Teacher  of  the  Year"  Awards. 

Libraries  and  the  arts:  Sjwnsored  Lanham 
school  library;  sponsored  Lanham  play  cen- 
ter library;  q>onsored  Lanham  lending  li- 
brary; painting  group;  music  group. 

Beautmcatlon  of  Lanham :  Living  commu- 
nity Chrlstmaa  tree  and  lighted  sign;  distrib- 
uted 300  red  bud  trees;  distributed  100  fiow- 
ering  crabapple  trees;  garden  group. 

Ctommunlty  service:  World  War  I— Red 
Cross  work  and  adopted  a  war  orphan;  me- 
morials— from  birdbath  to  wheelchair;  can- 
cer collection  at  each  monthly  meeting;  Lan- 
ham road  marker;  World  War  H— civil  de- 
fense first  aid  stations  set  up  and  staffed; 
monthly  sewing  at  Prince  Georges  General 
Hospital;  sponsored  recent  organization  of 
20th  district  civil  defense  unit. 

GOLDEN   ANNIVXaSABT   COMKrTTXK 

Marie  Essex,  chairman;  Margaret  Cook,  vice 
chairman;  Gertrude  Chapman.  Helen 
Downes.  Annie  Mallonee.  Alice  Martin,  La- 
venla  McGlhn,  Grace  Owen. 

ovncxBs — i9e4 
Alice  MarUn,  president;  Helen  Downes.  vice 
president;  Ethel  Downes.  treasurer;  Elva 
Martin,  recording  secretary;  Elizabeth  Pat- 
ton,  corresponding  secretary;  Clarloe  Wad- 
lelgh.  director;  editor,  sixth  district  for  the 
Maryland  Clubwoman.  Marie  Essex;  sixth 
dlatrict.  religion  and  famUy  life  division.  Kay 
Newland;  sixth  district,  resolutions  oommlt- 
tee.  Helen  Downea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroama    - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBBSENTATTVKS 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.      Mr.    Speak^-. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial  frwn    the   Portland    Oregonian 
Wednesday.  April  22,  1964: 
Nor  Rkallt  So  Rosr 
(By  Hui)ert  Lundy) 
Washingtdw.— It   is   posfible    to   disagree 
with  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  hlghect  spokesmen.  Includ- 
ing the  President,  that  despite  certain  irri- 
tations our  foreign  sltiuitlon  looks  a  lot  better 
than  it  usually  does. 

The  cUff-hanger  In  Laos,  a  little  country 
nobody  really  wants,  may  be  resolved  without 
harm  to  the  UJ3.  position.  But  even  if  that 
happens,  there  is  no  assxirance  that  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  traU  from  Nort  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam,  via  Laos,  can  be  cut  off. 

Improvement  of  the  antl-Oommunlst  war 
in'  South  Vietnam  now  hinges  on  the  ability 
of  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  tha  latest  topman,  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  should  support 
him  rather  than  the  Vletoong.  UJS.  diplo- 
mats think  he  may  be  the  answer.  Also,  they 
discount  talk  of  another  coup  as  Communist 
inspired.  But  the  imhappy  thought  is  al- 
ways present  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  If 
Khanh  were  killed  or  overthrown,  after  the 
recent  unanimous  selection  of  him — ^from  Mc- 
Namara  to  Rusk— as  Vietnam's  savior,  that 
would  be  about  it. 

But  one  gathers  that  administration  offi- 
cials are  worrying  more,  while  saying  less 
about  Pidel  Castro.  Uncle  Sam  crawled  out 
on  a  limb  in  1962.  after  the  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  backed  down  on  the  agree- 
ment he  had  with  Khrushchev  for  at-site 
Inspection  of  mlasUe  pUcements  In  Cuba. 
Mlkoyan  couldn't  get  Castro  to  agree  to  that. 
So  President  Kennedy  accepted  as  an  alter- 
native unhindered  aerial  reoonnaissance. 

Now,  t^  administration  says  the  Russians 
soon  will  have  all  their  troops  out  of  Cuba 
except  for  sctne  technicians  and  training 
units.  Washington  hopes  the  Russians  wont 
t\im  over  to  the  Cubans  they  have  trained 
the  SAM  missiles  capable  of  shooting  down 
even  high-altitude  reconnaissance  planes  like 
the  U-2.  But  the  Cubans  talk  the  other  way. 
Fidel  himself  kicked  off  the  new  crisis  by 
protesting  the  violation  of  Oubcm  territory 
by  U.S.  overfll^to.  The  State  Department 
warned  Castro  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  overfly  to  make  sure  that  long- 
range  missiles  are  not  reintroduced.  The  use 
of  Soviet  missiles  against  American  recon- 
naissance planes  would  create'  a  "highly  dan- 
gerous situation."  said  the  United  States. 

Cuba's  foreign  minister.  Raul  Roa,  replied 
with  a  statement  that  the  United  States 
must  teke  full  responslbUlty  for  future  vio- 
lation of  Cuban  sovereignty  by  Invading 
Cuban  air  space  and  "ignoring  international 
law." 

Thus,  the  United  States  must  confront  a 
situation  brought  about  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  backdown  after  he  forced 
Khrushchev  to  withdraw  his  missiles  from 
Cuba.  We  do  not  have  an  international  leg 
to  stand  on  if  we  continue  to  overfly  Cuba. 
But  in  the  iMimary  interest  of  UJS.  security. 
we  have  no  choice  except  to  continue  recon- 
naissance. 

The  galling  fact  is  that  now  the  United 
States  must  depend  upon  Premier  Khru- 
shchev to  dMnonstrate  his  love  for  peace  and 
his  respect  for  capitalist  America  by  restrain- 
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ing  Castro.  There  is  historical  evidence  to 
support  the  idea  that  Khrushchev  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  that  for  \is,  assuming  that  he  has 
the  power,  without  getting  a  more  important 
concession  In  another  pcu^  of  the  world. 

If  Castro  shoots  down  an  American  plane 
over  Cuba,  what  do  we  do  then?  And  if 
we  do  it.  what  will  the  Soviet  Union  do.  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  more  or  less  guaranteed  to 
defend  Cuba  against  U.S.  armed  attack? 
Somehow,  one  is  reluctant  to  accept  at  face 
value  the  extreme  optimism  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 


CtU    Rights  Bill— rule  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   MXW    TOBK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  and  will  be 
written  concerning  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  of  what  has  beai 
written  has  aided  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  vitally  important  bill.  Some  of  the 
articles  have  been  deliberately  distorted, 
while  others  do  not  clearly  state  the 
facts.  Starting  today,  the  New  York 
Times  will  publish  a  series  of  editorials 
which  will  discuss  each  title  of  the  bill. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  these  editorials  which  cer- 
tainly should  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  the  bill  and  contribute  to  its  passage 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editorial  for  today  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1964) 
Civn.  Rights — I 

Senate  supporters  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
plan  to  move  this  month  to  force  an  end 
of  the  southern  filibuster.  The  importance 
of  this  safeguard  for  basic  American  rights, 
already  passed  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
backing  in  the  House,  makes  it  essential  that 
it  be  brought  to  a  Senate  vote  swiftly.  We 
have  repeatedly  expressed  our  own  strong 
support  for  the  measure.  However,  the  long 
congressional  debate  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  befogging  than  in  clarifying  the  bill's 
provisions.  In  a  series  of  editorials  we  In- 
tend to  explain  polnt-by-polnt  why  we  con- 
sider its  prompt  passage  imperative. 

The  most  basic  of  all  rights  in  a  democ- 
racy, the  right  to  vote,  is  the  subject  of  title 
I.  That  Congress  should  still  be  obliged  to 
seek  ways  to  protect  that  right  for  all  citi- 
zens, a  century  after  the  15th  amendment 
forbade  the  States  to  deny  or  abridge  it  on 
account  of  race.  Is  a  disgrace.  Yet  the  un- 
deniable facts  of  discrimination  make  it 
urgent  for  Congress  to  take  further  action 
now. 

Registrars  In  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  some  other  rural  areas  of  the 
South  are  cynical  in  the  obstacles  they  put 
In  the  way  of  Negroes  desiring  to  register. 
A  college  graduate  is  flunked  because  he  does 
not  pronounce  a  word  or  "interpet"  some 
obscure  constitutional  provision  to  the 
registrar's  satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  Illiterate 
whites  are  registered. 

The  Jxistlce  Department,  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960,  has  been  work- 
ing vigorously  In  recent  years  to  end  such 
discrimination.  But  the  case-by-case  proc- 
ess Is  slow,  and  some  Federal  Judges — both 
Elsenhower  and  the  Kennedy  appointees — 
have  dragged  their  feet. 

The  thrust  of  title  I  in  the  pending  bill 
is  to  speed  up  the  process  of  enfranchise- 


ment. District  oo\u^  of  three  Judges  in- 
stead of  one  could  be  appointed,  with  prece- 
dence for  voting  cases  on  the  calendar.  Reg- 
istrars would  be  speciflcally  forbidden  to 
apply  dlffevnt  standards  to  different  citi- 
zens, to  deny  registration  because  of  trivial 
errors  or  to  use  subjective  oral  "tests."  Any- 
one who  had  flnished  six  grades  of  schooling 
would  be  presumed  sufficiently  literate  fco' 
voting  purposes  unless  the  State  showed 
otherwise. 

Such  deflnite  standards  shoxild  simplify 
voting  suits.  The  charge  that  they  invade  the 
right  of  the  States  to  establish  voting  quali- 
fications is  baseless.  All  they  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  State  rules  are  appUed  fairly  to 
aU — ^not.  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  with 
an  evU  eye  and  an  unequal  hand. 

Indeed,  the  real  question  about  title  I  is 
whether  it  goes  far  enough.  ITie  disma3rlng 
facts  are  that  only  5  percent  of  Negroes  in 
Mississippi  are  able  to  vote  and  that  many 
southern  coimties  with  Negro  majorities 
have  almost  no  Negro  voters.  Such  facts 
really  warrant  more  drastic  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  the  registration  process  than  this  leg- 
islation provides. 

The  proposed  title  Is  a  moderate  step, 
an  attempt  to  use  the  traditional  process  of 
the  courts  and  encourage  local  reform. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bill's  other 
key  provisions,  it  should  do  much  to  make 
concrete  the  voting  rights  Negroes  supposedly 
were  guaranteed  a  hundred  years  ago. 


Polish  Constitotioii  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dauntless 
and  daring  fighters  for  their  human  free- 
doms, the  Poles  are  a  gifted,  resourceful, 
and  industrious  people.  In  the  course  of 
their  turbulent  history  they  have  con- 
tributed to  mankind  great  masters  of  art. 
science,  and  statecraft.  Their  liberal  and 
democratic  Constitution,  drafted,  adopt- 
ed, and  promulgated  on  May  3,  1791, 
quite  clearly  illustrates  their  skill  in  the 
field  of  government  and  diplomacy. 

That  Constitution  is  a  veritable  land- 
mark in  the  progressive  process  of  evolv- 
ing a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
in  an  orderly  and  democratic  way.  By 
that  historic  document  the  Poles  accom- 
plished peacefully  what  many  other  peo- 
ple had  attempted  to  accomplish  by 
revolution  and  bloodshed.  In  this  con- 
stitution the  king's  autocratic  and 
unlimited  powers  were  sharply  reduced, 
and  a  constitutional  government  was 
established  with  a  responsible  cabinet. 
The  upper  chamber  lost  some  of  its  pow- 
ers, while  the  lower  and  popularly  elected 
chamber  gained  considerable  legislative 
power.  Religious  liberty  was  guaranteed, 
and  the  peasants  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Townsmen  recov- 
ered their  judicial  autonomy,  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  political  rights.  For 
all  these  and  other  liberal,  progressive 
features  the  Constitution  of  1791  was 
hailed  as  a  great  advance  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Unfortunately,  patri- 
otic Poles  who  framed  and  enacted  the 
Constitution  into  law,  were  not  given  the 
chance  to  see  it  work.    Soon  after  its  pro- 


mulgation, Poland  was  attacked  and 
ovemm,  and  finally  partitioned  among 
Its  three  greedy  neighbors.  But  the  spir- 
it of  freedom  and  progress  embodied  in 
that  Constitution  did  not  die.  Today,  on 
the  173d  anniversary  observance  of  the 
adoption  of  that  Constitution,  they  still 
cling  to  the  lofty  ideals  embodied  In  their 
Constitution  of  1791. 


Polish  Coastifaition  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or   MEW    JZBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964   - 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  in  the  United  States  know  so  well, 
the  development  of  and  the  functioning 
of  government  must  be  within  the  con- 
fines of  constitutional  guidelines  and 
precepts,  "nius  are  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens  and  thus 
is  assured  government  by  the  p>eople  and 
for  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  citi- 
zens of  Poland  adopted  a  constitution. 
The  year  was  1791.  Poland  had  already 
undergone  a  partition  at  the  hands  of 
her  three  powerful  neighbors — Austria. 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  order  to  fore- 
stall further  encroachments,  certain 
liberal  leaders  of  Poland,  imbued  with 
genuine  democratic  ideas,  had  been 
working  on  a  new  constitution.  It  is 
that  document,  adc^ted  in  May  of  1791 
whose  anniversary  is  being  observed. 
That  historic  document  seemed  at  the 
time  a  true  bill  of  rights  for  the  Polish 
nation.  By  that  constitution  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  monarchy  was  estab- 
lished with  deflnite  ministerial  responsi- 
bility. The  electorate  of  the  parliament 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and  numerous 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  small 
upper  classes  alone  were  made  available 
to  other  classes.  Certain  rights  of  the 
peasantry  were  restored  and  the  peas- 
ants were  brought  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  Even  more  important,  free- 
dom of  conscience  was  guaranteed,  and 
absolute  religious  toleration  was  estab- 
lished. 

Today,  so  many  years  after  that 
epochal  event  and  after  so  many  ad- 
vances in  all  phases  of  democracy,  this 
document  may  seem  somewhat  outdated, 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
forerunner  of  later  liberal  constitutions, 
particularly  in  central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. In  many  respects  it  was  a  pioneer- 
ing document  and  therein  may  be  fovmd 
its  real  significance. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Poles  and  their 
friends  abroad,  there  was  Uttle  chance 
to  put  its  provisions  into  operation.  Soon 
Poland  was  again  partitioned  by  her  im- 
placable and  powerful  neighbors,  and  is 
no  longer  a  free  and  independent  and 
sovereign  country.  Even  so,  all  Poles 
regarded,  and  still  regard,  this  docu- 
ment as  a  landmark  in  their  history. 

I  am  honored  to  join  in  the  participa- 
tion of  the  173d  aniilversary  celebration 
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Day.    I  have  vis- 

aeveral  occasions  In  re- 

I  know  that  the  prin- 

in  that  great  document 

today  even  though  a  for- 

[ofnlnates  that  country  and 

denied  the  rights  that 

them. 


gusuruiteed 


Waj  liaftoa  Report 


EXTENSION 

HON.  M. 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

;.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

KZMTUCXT 

IN  T^  HOUSk  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 


Mont  ay.  May  4. 1964 


Mr.  SNYDEH. 
to  penniari 
mlt  for  prlntlnb 
Rbcois  my  hUff 
of  my  district, 
and  other  read^ 
and  worthwhile  i 


Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
4eretof(»«  granted.  I  sub- 
in  the  Ai)pendlx  of  the 
1  r^Kirt  to  the  people 
I  trust  that  the  Members 
will  find  It  interesting 


Was]  ancrtott  Rkpokt 


(By    CongresBnufn 
Third  District 
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M.    Q.    "Gens"    Sntdcr, 

Kentucky,  May  1,  1964) 

The  Nation  was  saddened  by 

Oepieral  of  the  Army  Douglas 

ezempllfled   not   only    the 

tradlAon  of  our  Army,  but  the 

▼ale  r  of  all  our  troope  In  all  our 

•sample  sttrred  men  far  beyond 

military.    His  wisdom  and 

recorded  by  all  honest  hls- 

UaclArthur,  It  can  be  truly  said 

the  best  In  men. 
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mon^h 
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.  preside:  it 


Career 
leal  events  In 

Commissioned 
lieutenant  In 
11.  1903. 

Became  a  colc^iel 
1017,  and  a 
4ad  Division. 

Appointed 
Ifllttary    Acadeniy 
rled  Mrs. 
(a  divorcee)  at 
major  general  In 

Elected 
mlttee  In  1038 

Queued  Bonus 
and  march  on 

Appointed  flel<: 
Army,  June  1986 

ICarrled  ICss 
after  having 
1937. 

Transferred 
Corregldor 

Retiimed  to 
against  the 
pointed  General 
15,  1944 

Accepted 
Uissouri 
During 
pointed  Supreme 
In  the  Korean 
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oC  Infantry  Aiigust  5. 
later  chief  of  staff  of  the 


Superintendent    of    the    XJS. 
June     13,     1919;     mar- 
Louise  Cromwell  Brooks 
^alm  Beach  whUe  he  was  a 
1933. 
of  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Com- 


Expedltlcmary  Force  riots 

W^tfhlngtOD.  DC.  July,  1933. 

marshal  of  the  Philippine 

by  President  Roosevelt. 

Falrdoth  of  Tennessee, 

divorced   In   New  Tm-k, 


J(«n 


Pt  Uipii^nes' 


headquarters  to 

36. 1941. 

Pfilllpplnes  with  n.S.  troops 

October  20,  1944;   ap- 

yt  the  Army  on  December 


surrender  abotu'd  IT.S.S. 
3,  1945. 

in  Japan,   was  ap- 
Commander  of  UJT.  forces 


conflict. 

Siunmarily  disyiiiwed  by   President  Tru 
man  AprU  10, 
mando'  in  Chief 
leaders  criticising 
in  the  Korean  war 


for  bypassing  the  Com- 

in  letters  to  congressional 
American  military  policy 


N  TOTni  POCKZTS 

had  to  pay  an  equal 
expenditures  for  the 
7,  the  cost  would  be 
more  than  at  this  date 
we  decided  to  pay  off  the 


public  debt.  It  would  cost  each  taxpayer 
$5,165 — $91  more  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  public  debt  is  now  $800.8 
billion,  and  it  takes  the  total  Federal  taxes 
paid  from  36  Stotes  Just  to  pay  the  interest. 
Congratulations  to  Mr.  Richard  Henchey. 
who  is  with  a  Ix>\ilsvllle  coal  company.  He 
discovered  that  when  the  speclflcatlons  were 
changed  for  bidding  on  coal  for  the  local 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  this  year 
that  the  specifications  were  written  for  a 
lower  quality  coal  with  an  increased  mois- 
ture and  ash  content  and  for  a  different 
size.  This  inferior  quality  was  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  $9,744  more  than  the  better 
quality  coal  when  the  increased  freight  and 
mine  charges  were  added.  It  was  not  easy 
to  get  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  admit  their  error,  but  when  they  did,  the 
speclflcatlons  were  changed  and  the  tax- 
payers will  save  $9,744. 

MAT  a  CaADUATION   MONTH 

Clip  the  "Oreed  for  Tovmg  America"  and 
give  to  one  of  the  many  graduating  seniors. 
As  these  young  adults  make  their  way  to 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  this  creed  will  surely 
symbolize  what  It  means  to  be  an  American. 

JOB    TESTS    PKNALIZX   NEGKOEB 

Because  Utle  vn  (FEPC  section)  of  the 
Federal  civU  rights  biU  is  very  similar  to 
the  Illinois  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission   law,    the    Leon    Myart   v.    Motorola 


case  has  been  getting  a  lot  of  attention  here 
In  Waahlngton.  Since  1949,  Motorola  has 
hired  those  who  successfully  passed  a  writ- 
ten examination.  The  test  was  designed  by 
a  professor  at  the  Illinois  InsUtute  of  Tech- 
nology, "to  help  evaluate  the  tralnabUity  of 
prospective  employees."  Myart,  a  27-year- 
old  Negro,  filed  a  complaint  that  the  5-mln- 
ute  general  ability  test  discriminated  against 
him.  The  examiner  for  the  State  FEPC 
ordered  Motorola  to  employ  Myart  and  to 
stop  using  the  test  becaiise  it  dUcrlmlnated 
against  "the  hitherto  culturally  deprived  and 
the  disadvantaged  groups."  The  examiner 
said  "use  of  intelligence  tests  of  this  sort  is 
a  tool  serving  to  discriminate  between  whites 
and  Negroes,  whether  done  deliberately  or 
not".  The  final  answer  as  to  whether  an  em- 
ployer can  be  permitted  to-  set  standards 
for  his  employees  or  whether  the  State  will 
dictate  the  standards  will  probably  be  de- 
cided by  the  courts.  Based  on  the  same 
reasoning,  only  last  month  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  abolished  the  use  of 
Intelligence  tests  In  the  Nation's  largest  pub- 
lic school  system.  This  was  In  response  to 
charges  that  such  tests  are  "middle-class  ori- 
ented" and  are  discriminatory  primarily 
against  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

QirCSTIONABLB  SXSUI.TS 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  responding  to 
my  questlonnxUre  and  know  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  results. 


Questionnaire 


1.  President  i  budget:  Thia  year  C  onRreas  appropriated  ■  total  of  »a,400,000,000.    The  President 

'!^°,iiZiK*E2?*?  '  ^^^  ?'  $97,900,000,000.  which  be  Indicated  would  result  m  s  badnt  deficit 
of  $4,90(M»0,000,  bued  upon  his  estimate  of  receipts.    What  should  Congress  do  with  this  budratT 

(a)  Approve  the  President's  recommendatlonT 

(b)  Cut  it  sUgiitlyT - 

(c)  Cut  ItheavUyT ""  •■ 

(d)  Bslaneetlie  budgetT _']"' " 

2.  Foreign-aid  procram;  This  year  Congress  appropriated  »,666,"««\ob6" for  "foreign  aid.' 

(a)  Do  you  favor  maintaining  the  forelgn-ald  program  at  present  levelsT 

(b)  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  foreign-aid  program  entlrelyr 

(c)  Do  you  (avor  a  coaipleU  revision  of  the  forelgn-ald  program? 

(d)  Do  you  favor  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  that  are  pro-Communist? 

(e)  Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  large-scale  aid  to  South  Vietnam? 

(f)  Do  you  favor  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  LaMn  America  in  Its  present  form? 

3.  .Man-on-the-moon  project:  The  space  agency  oontemplatee  spending  $30,000,000,000  to  $40  666  666  000 

t>etween  now  and  1970  for  the  man-on-the-moon  protect. 
(a)  Do  yoa  favor  Congress  appropriating  money  for  this  project' 
.    ^   J^^^  y°"  '*'"■  '*"*  combined  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  for  this  project? 

4.  Cuba:  Do  you  favor—  

(a)  Maintaining  the  administration's  present  policies? 

rb)  Imposing  with  our  allies  a  total  blockade  on  Cuba? .\\'. 

(c)  Arm  and  furnish  air  cover  for  Cuban  eifle  invasion?.  .- 

(d)  The  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Castro  regime  by  U.S.  military  forces' 

5.  I  have  Introduced  H.J.  Res.  861  which  provides  for  a  constitutional  amendment' to' permit 'Bibie' 

reading  and  prayer  on  an  optional  and  nonsectarlan  basis  in  public  schools.    Do  you  favor  such 
legislation? 


Percent- 


Yes      No 


2S.4 
13.6 
13.4 

47.7 

23.3 
22.8 
81.7 
2S.8 
37.2 
4S.  1 


49.9 
34.0 

27.9 
36.9 
19.1 
10.1 


90.7 


MORX    AID   TO    OOMMUNiars 

I  was  extremely  upset  about  3  years  ago 
when  I  learned  that  the  United  States  was 
sending  Peace  Corp  voliuiteers  to  help 
Sukarno  in  Indonesia.  Sukarno  had  only 
shortly  before  said.  "I  am  a  Communist  of 
the  highest  order."  A  Peace  Corp  offlclal  was 
reported  to  have  said  at  that  time  that  we 
were  going  to  send  volunteers  "acceptable  to 
Sukarno."  "We  are  not  going  to  send  any 
flag  wavers  over  there,  any  kids  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  tatooed  on  their 
chests."  Sukarno  is  reported  to  have  re- 
cently told  US.  Ambassador  Jones  that 
Americans  could  take  their  foreign  aid  and 
"go  to  heU  with  It."  All  of  thU  seems  bad 
enough,  but  now  we  learn  that  the  Unlte(<. 
States  is  tralhlhg  Indonesian  soldiers  to  fight 
against  our  own  friends  and  alliee.  There 
are  280  Indonesian  "flghters"  in  this  country 
being  trained  not  only  In  police  tactics,  ad- 
ministration, etc.  •  •  •  but  also -4a  guer- 
rilla warfare.  The  State  Department  has 
now  admitted  this  to  Senator  Keatino  of 
New  York. 


76.8 
77.4 
18.3 
74.4 
6X8 
64.9 


50  1 
66.0 


9  3 


U.S.    SALES   TO    CUBA 


Despite  the  so-called  "economic  blockade" 
the  United  States  maintains  it  has  on  Cuba, 
it  is  very  evident  that  American-made  prod- 
ucts are  being  sold  to  the  Latin  American 
ooxmtry.  While  State  Department  officers 
tour  Europe,  attempting  to  argue  Western 
governments  into  cutting  off  sales  to  Cuba, 
Communist  Poland  is  selling  U.S.  supplies 
to  Castro.  Poland  is  able  to  buy  strategic 
materials  from  us  and  in  turn  supply  Cuba 
with  the  same  products  under  a  trade  pact 
agreement.  Few  of  our  citizens  know  that 
in  the  last  year  Poland's  central  purchasing 
trust  has  bought  the  following  items,  among 
others,  from  the  United  States,  and  has  sent 
similar  supplies  south  of  our  border:  Elec- 
trical industrial  process  control  instnmients, 
telecommunications  apparatus,  electronic 
testing  machines,  etc.  The  UJ8.  Government 
spends  millions  trying  to  coiuiteract  Castro's 
propaganda  Inside  Cuba  and  to  build  a  fifth 
coliunn  of  anti-Communists  on  that  island. 
This  isn't  all.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  approved  the  sale  of  American  tex- 
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tile  machinery  to  Poland,  and  Poland,  under 
the  new  pact,  sends  finished  textiles  to  Cuba. 
Luther  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  re- 
cently said  that  the  "national  stance"  now 
Is  not  to  help  Cuba  in  any  way  except  to 
supply  some  food  and  medicine.  Mr.  Hodges 
also  said  that  he  believed  it  was  iinreallstlc 
to  refuse  trade  with  Cuba  but  the  time  Is 
not  yet  ripe  for  change.  I've  got  news  for 
the  Secretary.  The  change  has  come  about 
and  the  situation  \b  beyond  ripeness — it's 
rotten. 

T7.ir.    CRISIS 

Although  Premier  Khrushchev  Is  not  at 
the  United  Nations  banging  his  shoes  on  the 
table.  Russia  is  still  causing  an  uneasiness  In 
New  York.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  more  than 
2  yean  behind  in  the  payment  of  its  assess- 
ments for  peacekeeping  operations  In  the 
Congo  and  the  Middle  East  and  is  due  to  lose 
Its  vote  In  the  General  Assembly  this  fall 
unless  payment  Is  made.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gation is  saying  that  any  attempt  to  deny 
its  vote  will  endanger  the  future  existence  of 
the  UiY.  If  Russia  is  successful  in  igncHing 
the  penalty,  it  wo\ild  in  effect  have  amended 
the  charter  by  unilateral  action  and  If  this 
occurs  the  world  organization's  effectiveness 
would  be  even  less  than  at  the  present.  No 
doubt  new  concessions  will  be  made  to 
pacify  the  Russians. 

With  beet  wishes  from  your  Congressman. 


A  Cbeed  for  Yoxtnq  America 
(By  Dean  Alfange) 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It 
is  my  right  to  be  uncommon.  I  seek  op- 
portunity to  develop  whatevo-  talents  God 
gave  me — not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by  hav- 
ing the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to  take 
the  calc\ilated  risk;  to  dream  and  to  build, 
to  fall  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter 
incentive  for  a  dole.  I  ix-efer  the  challenges 
of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence;  the 
thrill  of  fulfillment  to  the  stale  calm  of 
Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  freedom  for 
beneficence  nor  my  dignity  for  a  handout. 
I  will  never  cower  before  any  earthly  master 
nor  bend  to  any  threat.  It  is  my  heritage  to 
stand  erect,  proud,  and  unafraid;  to  think 
and  act  myself,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my 
creations  and  to  face  the  world  t>oIdly  and 
say — 'This,  with  God's  help,  I  have  done." 
All  this  Is  what  it  means  to  be  an  American. 


New  York  Federation  of  Refonned  SyDa> 
rogues  Retolntion  on  School  Integra- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

ow  mew  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  19, 1964,  the  Assembly  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  New  Yoifc  Federation  of  Re- 
formed Synagogues  adopted  a  resolution 
voicing  Its  support  of  public  school  inte- 
gration. The  resolution  urges  all  of  the 
member  congregations  to  encourage  In- 
tegration and  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  public  education. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  as  one  more  ex- 
ample of  responsible  action  in  the  fight 
for  equality: 

RXSOLUnON    OH    8CHO<X.    iNTBraunoN 

We  are  unequlvocably  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Integration  of  the  public 


schools  of  our  community  is  desirable  and 
necessary  in  rader  to  provide  the  child  with 
the  best  educaticm  In  the  democratic  spirit. 
To  achieve  this  Integration  of  our  schools  to 
the  maximum  degree  poeslble  consonant 
with  good  educational  practice,  we  call  upon 
the  school  boards  in  every  community  to 
study  and  to  apply  every  possible  formula 
and  method  for  reorganizing  the  present  sys- 
tem of  pupil  distribution  and  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  the  reorganized  distribution 
of  pupils  may  realize  the  Integration  of  the 
public  schools:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  all  our  con- 
gregations to  cooperate  with  and  aid  all  re- 
sponsible agencies  that  seek  to  encourage  the 
integration  of  our  public  schools  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion and  that  they  join  these  agencies 
through  public  meeting,  petition  and  resolu- 
tion in  prevailing  upon  school  boards  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  these 
goals;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  declare  our  tmqualifled 
confidence  In  the  importance  of  public 
school  education  and  call  upon  o\ir  congrega- 
tions to  make  every  effcn^  to  encourage  the 
Improvement  of  public  education. 


Telegram  Drive  for  Pricing  Bills 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recobd 
an  article  appearing  in  Drug  News 
Weekly.  October  2,  1963.  warning  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  anticipate  a 
massive  telegram  and  mail  campaign  to 
elicit  support  for  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bills.  S.  774  and  HH.  3669. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  when  my 
colleagues  receive  these  messages  from 
their  districts,  they  are  coming  only  from 
one  group  and  do  not  represent  any 
p>opular  ground  swell  of  support  for 
quality  stabilization  legislation  which 
would  raise  consumer  prices.  Increase  the 
cost  of  national  defense,  place  the  little 
retailer  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  manu- 
facturer and  gut  the  antitrust  laws.  It  Is 
extraordinary  that  legislation  which  has 
the  sole  function  of  protecting  "the 
manufacturer's  goodwill"  is  being  so 
strongly  solicited  by  a  retailer  group. 
Telegram  Drivx  for  Pricing  Bills 

Los  Angeles. — The  three  largest  wholesale 
firms  here  are  cooperating  with  the  California 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  a  massive 
telegram  to  elicit  support  for  quality  stabili- 
zation bUIs,  S.  774  and  H.R.  3669,  according 
to  CPA  and  wholesale  spokesmen. 

Soliciting  telegrams  from  druggists 
throughout  the  State  in  their  various  facili- 
ties are  Brunswig  Drug  Co.,  Los  Angeles  Drug 
Co.,  and  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  Roy 
Schwab,  Brunswig  chairman,  said  telephone 
order  personnel  in  all  15  California  divisions 
were  to  ask  accounts,  when  they  are  con- 
tacted as  part  of  dally  routine,  if  they  would 
like  public  opinion  message  telegrams  sent 
to  their  legislators. 

Although  ofllcials  at  the  other  two  drug 
firms  were  not  available  for  comment,  CPA 
sources  said  all  three  wholesalers  were  to 
operate  in  the  same  manner.  The  CPA  has 
provided  them  with  four  different  wordings 


asking  for  support  of  the  legislation.  Whole- 
salers were  to  charge  04  cents  per  telegram  to 
the  accotints  of  consenting  druggists  and 
handle  the  wire  for  them. 

The  CPA  has  obtained  special  telegram 
rates  for  the  campaign,  which  was  the  idea 
of  Sidney  McKay,  president  erf  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Institute,  legislative  arm  of  the 
CPA. 


Newt  Editor  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  longtime  friends,  and  the  friend 
of  the  thousands  who  have  read  his  arti- 
cles in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  and 
other  publications,  recently  retired  from 
his  post  as  news  editor.  A  news  story 
appearing  in  the  April  2  issue  of  the 
Tribune  gives  a  very  brief  account  of  his 
excellent  work  in  the  Journalistic  field. 
His  writings  have  contributed  much  to 
the  growth  tuid  history  of  our  com- 
munity. All  of  us  who  know  him  wish 
this  very  fine  gentleman  and  his  lovely 
wife  many  years  of  continued  happiness 
together. 

Paul    W.    Harvet,    TNT'a    Longtime    News 
Editor,  Dorrs  His  Eteshade 

Paul  Harvey  took  off  his  green  eyeshade. 
He  spiked  a  few  pieces  of  late  copy.  Then 
he  looked  around  the  editorial  room. 

Fifty-three  years  of  newspaper  work  In 
Washington  State — 47  of  them  in  TaccMna — 
had  come  to  an  end  for  this  news  editor  of 
the  News  Tribune. 

One  day  after  his  76th  birthday — he  was 
born  in  Columbus,  Kans.,  April  3,  1888 — 
Harvey  retired  from  the  poet  in  which  he  has 
edited  the  news  of  Tacoma,  the  State, 
America,  the  world. 

The  chronicling  of  two  World  Wars;  of 
fire  and  fiood;  of  earthquakes,  right  up 
through  Alaska's  March  horror;  of  scientific 
advances  In  medicine  and  in  space,  including 
the  U.S.  shot  at  the  moon;  of  presidential 
elections,  and  the  deaths  of  Presidents;  of 
the  million  and  one  other  subjects,  big  and 
little,  that  appear  in  a  dally  newspaper — all 
these  have  been  subject  to  Harvey's  news 
Judgment,  his  pencU,  shears  and  pastepot. 

EVALUATED   COPT 

For  it  has  been  Harvey's  Job  to  evaluate 
the  thousands  of  feet  of  news  copy  pouring 
Into  the  News  Tribune  offices  by  teletype  each 
day;  to  scan  the  scores  of  photographs  sent 
by  wire;  and,  in  large  measure,  to  edit  and 
to  determine  the  play  given  local  news. 

Although  most  of  his  life  has  been  given 
to  editing,  Harvey  Icnows  the  problems  and 
pleasures  of  writing,  too.  Several  times  a 
year,  usually  during  vacation  periods  for 
other  staffers,  he  has  left  his  "slot"  position 
at  the  copy  desk  for  the  post  of  editorial 
writer.  Some  of  his  happiest  writing  in  this 
assignment  has  had  to  do  with  historic 
phases  of  Tacoma  or  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  1950  he  was  awarded  a  plaque  by  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  for  an  edi- 
torial he  wrote  for  the  News  Tribune  at  the 
time  of  the  Freeodm  Train's  visit  here. 

MUCH    RESEARCH 

History,  as  pertaining  to  specific  groups  or 
professions,  has  engaged  much  of  Harvey's 
spare  time  and  attention  the  last  few  years. 
Day  after  day,  upon  completion  of  his  5:30 
a.m.  to  2  p m.  editing  stlne,  he  has  given  later 
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to   research   and   writing, 
extracurricular  activity 
the  founding  and  develop- 
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Polish    ^onstihition  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  MIC1[AEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


m  THE  HOUSE 


or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTSdt  y.  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  FEIGHA:  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  Polish  Constitution  Day.  This 
Is  a  day  of  grea  importance  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  (Kople  of  Poland.  It  is  a 
day  of  special  li  nportance  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  trace  their  ancestry  to 
that  nation.  an<l  their  friends  through- 
out the  United  I  (tates. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  first  Polish 
Constitution  ac  opted  on  May  3,  1791, 
expresses  allegii  nee  for  the  principles  of 
popular  govemz  lent.  This  was  the  first 
venture  in  pi^ilar.  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  cer  tral-east  Europe.  The 
Polish  Constitut  on  was  adopted  a  short 
2  years  after  w(  adopted  our  own  Con- 
stitution. Ther;  is  a  historic  connec- 
tion   betweoi   tiiese   two    great   events 


which  binds  the 


in  common  caus ;. 


We  will  never 


forget  the  role  played  by 


two   gallant   so  is   of   Poland,    General 


peoples  of  both  nations 


Kosciusko  and  Colonel  Pulaski,  in  the 
war  for  our  national  independence.  They 
stood  with  Gen.  George  Washington,  as 
loyal  companions  at  arms,  against  tre- 
mendous military  odds,  and  helped  win 
victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  self- 
government.  At  this  point  in  history, 
when  our  power  as  a  nation  knows  no 
equal,  we  can  do  no  less  than  stand  up 
for  the  people  of  Poland  in  their  strug- 
gle to  regain  their  national  independence 
under  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment in  keeping  with  the  long  traditions 
of  their  nation. 


Christian  Approach  to  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Donald  C.  Stone,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration  and  In- 
ternational Affairs  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  recently  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Poreigm 
Affairs.  His  succinct  analysis  of  the 
moral  and  religious  basis  of  tills  coun- 
try's foreign  aid  program  deserves  wide- 
spread reading  and  discussion. 

My  name  is  Donald  C.  Stone.  I  am  pleased 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Covmcll 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA.,  as 
authorized  by  Its  appropriate  offlcers,  on  the 
basis  of  official  policies  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  and  the  General  Assembly,  Its 
policymaking  bodies. 

I  am  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  My  profes- 
sion is  public  administration,  having  en- 
gaged for  35  years  in  consulting,  operating, 
teaching,  and  research  activities  In  govern- 
mental programs  at  city,  State,  Federal,  and 
international  agency  levels.  As  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and.  later, 
as  Director  of  Administration  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  I  was  Involved  in 
development  of  our  early  international  coop- 
eration and  assistance  programs.  My  school 
features  education  and  research  in  the  for- 
mulation and  Implementation  of  develop- 
ment programs.  In  this  connection,  I  made 
four  oversea  trips  this  past  year,  covering 
all  continents,  to  examine  why  more  progress 
in  development  was  not  taking  place  and 
what  could  be  done  about  It. 

In  presenting  these  remarks.  I  shall  draw 
upon  what  I  have  observed  In  the  field  as 
well  as  emphasize  the  official  positions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  The  National 
Council  Is  comprised  to  33  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  denominations  represent- 
ing approximately  40  million  members. 
While  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  each  of 
these,  I  do  represent  the  body  of  policies 
and  views  on  foreign  aid  which  the  council 
has  adopted  after  careful  study,  dlsciisslon, 
and  deliberation  by  the  pollcyniaklng  bodies, 
composed  of  official  representatives  of  the 
denominations.  The  denominations  and 
their  Individual  churches  give  major  study 
to  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States.    The  National  Coimcil  strongly  sup- 


ports a  major  program  of  assistance  and 
cooperation  with  the  newly  developing  and 
other  countries  of  low  income — support  for 
a  level  of  assistance  far  beyond  that  possible 
with  the  limited  funds  contemplated  under 
the  1965  foreign  aid  bill. 

PERsracTivz  or  thk  chukches 
The  churches  hold  it  to  be  a  Christian 
concern  and  a  moral  responsibility  for  the 
United  States  to  take  all  appropriate  action 
within  Its  capacity,  resources,  and  ingenuity 
to  promote  economic  betterment,  social  well- 
being,  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  including  our  own.  and 
especially  in  the  newly  independent,  emerg- 
ing, and  low  income  nations.  In  Bupi>ort 
of  these  goals,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  given  its  unceasmg  support  to 
the  Improvement  and  expansion  of  technical 
assistance,  loans  and  grants,  educational  ex- 
change, trade  and  private  investment,  and 
other  measiu-es  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  and  to  create  responsible,  stable,  and 
progressive  societies. 

For  over  160  years,  the  churches  have  en- 
gaged In  administering  oversea  assistance 
and  cooperative  programs  on  all  continents 
to  improve  conditions  of  life.  These  pro- 
grams Include  education,  literacy,  medicine. 
public  health,  agriculture,  industry,  mass 
communications,  leadership  tralnmg,  sur- 
plus food  distribution,  disaster  relief,  and 
village  and  commimlty  assistance. 

While  we  believe  these  experiences  pro- 
vide a  practical  basis  on  which  to  judge 
the  Government's  assistance  programs,  the 
position  of  the  churches  is  based  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds.  In  the  devriopment 
of  national  policy  and  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  assistance  programs,  we  are  dealing  with 
questions  of  life  and  death,  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  destiny,  individual  and  cor- 
porate responsibility,  and  with  questions 
of  freedom,  Justice,  brotherhood,  and  peace. 
These  are  moral  and  rellglo\is  questions. 
Mutual  assistance  and  development  pro- 
grams go  far  beyond  material  considerations; 
they  reflect  our  moral  and  spiritual  health 
In  human  relationships. 

MORAL    AKD    RELIGIOt7S   BASES 

In  previous  years  when  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee. 
I  have  outline  the  moral  and  rellgous  con- 
siderations which  the  churches  believe 
should  be  affiled  to  US.  assistance  pro- 
grams.    May  I  quote  one  paragraph. 

"We  believe  that  governments,  as  individ- 
uals, must  conform  to  the  moral  law  of  God. 
The  pec^le  of  a  nation,  as  children  of  God, 
have  the  obligation  of  promoting  justice, 
freedom,  equality,  opportunity,  respect,  in- 
tegrity, and  mercy  in  all  relationships.  So, 
too,  government  as  the  means  by  which  peo- 
ple carry  out  their  collective  public  concerns 
and  responsibilities,  must  fulfill  these  same 
obligations." 

We  of  the  churches  are  concerned  that 
official  arguments  In  support  of  assistance 
programs  often  lack  a  solid  ethical  basis,  and 
consequently  are  psychologically  unaccep- 
table to  other  countries.  Moreover,  they 
don't  ring  true  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  churches  want  policies  and 
actions  of  our  Government  to  have  solid 
moral  and  ethical  fovmdatlons.  Some  of  the 
reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  aid,  and  de- 
structive criticisms,  lack  moral  justification. 

We  of  the  churches  are  especially  disturbed 
by  some  official  argtiments  which  defend  the 
program  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
narrow  self-interest,  stressing  its  value  in 
counteracting  communism  and  other  threats 
to  our  security  without  genuine  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  people  as  pec^le.  In  our  view, 
no  contest  to  win  over  communism  in  foster- 
ing free,  responsible,  and  progressive  societies 
can  succeed  on  that  basis. 

We  are  disquieted  by  criticisms  of  over- 
sea assistance  which  stem  from  a  naive  ex- 
pectancy   that    people    Qif    other    countries 
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should  be  grateful  for  the  programs  which 
we  ourselves  declare  to  be  carrying  out  In 
o\a  self -Interest.  How  can  sympathetic  feel- 
ings and  genuine  mutxiallty  be  created 
M^^/^n^  DAtlons  unlcss  mond  and  psychologi- 
cal condltloina  essential  to  understanding, 
respect^  and  cooperation  are  fostered? 

We  are  alarmed  by  appeals  to  reduce  ap- 
proprlattooa  on  the  ground  that  we  staoald 
not  engage  in  a  mutual  help  program  vintll 
all  needs  of  our  awn  people  are  met.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
today  if  we  had  applied  or  should  now  apply 
the  philosaphy  that  each  family,  oommunity, 
or  State  should  Uve  unto  itself?  Although 
such  a  return  to  the  law  of  the  Jtmgle  U 
tneoDcelvable  in  view  of  Ood^  moral  Im- 
perative of  hiunan  iMrotherhood,  many  cal- 
lous and  self-serving  argimients  in  and  out 
of  Congress  go  unchallenged. 

We  are  distressed  that  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  Is  so  frequently  viewed  as 
a  handout  or  as  charlty--althou^  charity 
by  all  parties  Is  required  In  the  conduct  of 
any  cooperative  program.  Ratheri  this  func- 
tion must  be  approached  as  a  partnership 
with  mutual  contributions  ai^d  mutual  bene- 
fits. The  partldpattng  countries — those  oC 
low  income  and  those  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute most — ^must  feel  as  partners  in  a 
common  enterprise  aimed  at  achieving  eco- 
nomic progress,  social  advancement,  and 
freedom. 

We  are  grieved  that  the  amoimt  of  assist- 
ance requested  has  been  reduced,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  gi^)  between  living  stand- 
ards in  our  country  and  low-income  coun- 
tries Is  widening.  The  proportion  of  our  na- 
tional Income  allocated  for  this  purpose 
(6  percent)  Is  scarcely  half  of  the  percentage 
of  early  postwar  assistance  when  we  could 
"afford"  it  less.  The  opportunities  and  needs 
today  are  greater  than  ever  before.  We  trust 
that  there  will  be  no  further  reduction  in 
the  total  by  the  Congress. 

BTATKD    POSmONS    OW    THX    NATIONAI,    COTTNCH. 

Through  the  years,  the  constituent  denom- 
inations and  the  policy  orgauaa  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  have  formulated  definitive 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  asalstanoe  programs.    They  include: 

Hie  liuthorlzatlon  of  programs  oiver  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  so  that  plans,  operations, 
and  relationships  with  participating  coun- 
tries could  be  freed  from  impossible  dead- 
lines, crisis  psychology,  improvislon,  and  the 
waste  which  results  from  the  1-year  program- 
ing cycle. 

The  separation  of  development  assistance 
from  military  assistance. 

Increased  emphasis  on  meastires  which 
foster  initiative,  self-reliance,  political  lead- 
ership, and  administrative  capabilities  of 
the  participating  countries. 

Fostering  of  trade  and  other  methods  of 
transfer  of  capital  to  and  formation  of  capi- 
tal within  the  developing  countries,  Includ- 
ing favorable  loan  terms,  to  provide  the  es- 
sential base  for  economic  growth. 

Greater  utlllBation  of  the  econcnnlc  and 
technical  assistance  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  regional  organisations,  and  other 
international  institutions 

Strengthening  and  expanding  the  inter- 
national programs  conducted  by  voluntary 
agencies,  and  placing  greater  reliance  on 
UJB.  educational  institutions,  business,  and 
service  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  programs. 

Expansion  of  economic  and  technical  co- 
operation toward  the  full  extent  of  our  capa- 
bilities as  a  Nation  and  the  capacity  of  the 
participating  nations  to  absorb  assistance. 

Improvement  in  the  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  more  effective 
recruitment  and  training  of  personnel. 

soicx  KXT  issms 

The  objectives,  character,  and  plan  of  op- 
eration of  the  AID  program  as  provided  in 
the  Act  of  International  Development  and 
in  the  plans  of  the  executive  branch  conform 


oa  the  whole  to  these  prlneiidas.  But  tb«r« 
are  dUBctdtles  axid  obstacles  In  implsnwnta- 
tion  which  the  Ooograss  can  help  romMly. 

First.  It  is  neeesnzy  to  «iiaet  appvoiala- 
ttons  sumdently  vsU  In  •dvmae*  o(  tiM 
budget  year  to  enable  ardsrly  ami  efltotant 
tanpleokentatkm. 

Tlie  dtiays  la  Congress  which  result  In 
funds  beoomlng  available  to  AID  In  the  mld> 
die  of  the  cqiMiwting  year  create  confuelon. 
waste,  and  frustration  both  within  the  ad- 
ministering agencies  and  in  the  cooperating 
oountriee.  This  practice  makes  It  very  dlfll- 
cult  to  TPfUntAin  the  integrity  and  effective- 
ness of  tlie  program,  and  Inevitably  result 
In  an  unconscionable  waste  of  pubUe  funds. 
Second,  the  AID  program  would  be  better 
understood  if  a  clearer  distinction  were  made 
between  the  objectives,  elemente.  and  meth- 
ods of  short-term  politically  motivated  eco- 
nomic aid  and  that  of  assistance  which 
focuses  on  the  long-term  modemlEation  and 
development  of  a  country.  The  aim  of  the 
former  Is  to  strengthen  friendly  countries 
while  the  Utter  Is  concerned  with  raising  the 
standards  of  living  In  countries  of  low  in- 
come through  the  transformatlpn  of  social, 
eeodbmlc,  cultural,  and  governmental  condl- 
tloos.  The  latter  entails  development  assist- 
ance over  a  sustained  period  of  time. 

Third,  there  Is  the  need  for  providing  sta- 
bility and  confidence  in  development  assist- 
ance by  long-term  c(»nmltmente  and  by  con- 
tinuity and  sustained  support  for  established 
administrative  arrangementa. 

The  conduct  of  the  prognin.  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  or  by  flte  and  starts,  and  the 
frequent  '^reorganizations"  demaijded  by  the 
Congress,  prevent  effective  planning,  design 
of  projecte,  and  scheduling  of  work,  both 
by  the  cooperating  countries  and  by  UJB. 
agencies.  This  stete  of  confusion  and  un- 
certainty bewilders  other  countries,  saps  con- 
fidence in  our  reliability,  and  impairs  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  administering  agencies. 

Fourth,  success  depends  on  the  qtiality  of 
leadership  and  professional  personnel  which 
the  AID  is  able  to  muster. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  authorize  a  suit- 
able system  for  AID  oversea  personnel  and 
insist  that  the  executive  branch  recruit  and 
develop  a  staff  of  outstanding  merit,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  AID  program  coxild  be 
greatly  Increased.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
by  indiscriminate  attacks  on  the  program,  by 
creation  of  fear  and  crisis  in  administra- 
tion, or  by  downgrading  the  work  of  agency 
personnel. 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  finest  citizens 
of  America  will  come  forward  if  the  Con- 
grees  and  the  executive  branch  will  demon- 
strate sustelned  support  for  their  AID  pro- 
gram, underwrite  it  tor  the  period  of  years 
which  success  requires,  and  show  a  de- 
termination to  provide  administration  with 
the  fulleM  integrity,  vision,  and  moral  pur- 
pose. 

Fifth,  the  naive  notion  must  be  aban- 
doned that  in  a  short  time  we  can  modernize 
and  create  responsible,  self-sufficient  nations 
tlirough  the  direct  transplanting  of  Amer- 
ican technology  and  provision  t>f  some  grante 
and  loans. 

The  goals  we  esteem  require  a  long-term 
effort  becaiise  they  Involve  fundamental  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  change,  similar 
to  that  which  the  United  States  underwent 
In  its  development.  But  times  are  different. 
The  leaders  and  people  in  theee  countries 
have  gained  freedom  with  the  expectation 
that  conditions  will  improve,  that  they  will 
make  progress  toward  the  standards  of  life 
which  exist  in  the  West,  and  that  they  will 
tM  treated  as  equals  and  partners  In  the  txil- 
fUlment  of  these  aspirations. 

The  Internal  clumges  must  be  brought 
alx>ut  by  the  people  themselves,  with  help 
and  encouragement  from  the  United  States 
and  otlI&  tndiistrlallzed  eoimtrtes.  There 
must  be  -Imj^rovement  In  government  and 
public  services,  land  reform,  education,  ef- 
fective vae  of  natural  resources,  tax  systems, 


agricultural  methods,  industrialization,  and 
the  formnlatton  and  Implementation  of 
many  other  measures  and  changes.  Such 
efforts  to  i»h*"g*  andilMiUd  a  society  call  for 
new  appraadies.  oompetenoes.  and  quaUtles 
In  the  17.8.  AID  programs.  This  requires  the 
upgrading  and  training  of  present  US.  per- 
eonnel  and  Oovemment  cooperation  with 
universities  la  preparing  a  new  generation  of 
talent. 

It  may  take  10  years  te  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  It  will  take  36  or  SO  years  to  develop 
the  knowledge  and  skills  required  by  these 
countries  and  by  Americans  to  accomplish 
the  basic  tasks  of  develc^xnent.  Under  pres- 
ent limited  perspectives  and  remedies,  we 
may  never  reach  the  first  stage  of  our  goaU. 
We  must  approach  the  task  with  patience, 
perseverance,  and  wladoai.  A  new  country 
cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  and  it  can  only  be 
bxiUt  by  ite  people.  Let's  not  insist  that 
AID  personnel  can  work  miracles,  yet  mir- 
acles result  when  the  task  is  approached  in 
mutual  trust  and  pcurtnersh^. 

May  I  quote  a  paragraph  relevant  to  this 
point  from  a  letter  I  received  this  week  from  a 
memtjer  of  AID  working  in  a  newly  Inde- 
pendent country: 

"I  find  myself  exceedingly  impatient  with 
the  Americans  who  wish  to  "pull  a  hlt-and- 
rxxn  pUty'  to  try  to  get  something  done  in  a 
hurry  so  that  they  can  say  "see  what  I  have 
done'  rather  than  to  l>e  able  to  say  'this  the 
people  have  done.  They  have  participated 
in  the  decisionmaking  processes  which 
brought  this,  their  own  institution,  into 
existence.' " 

Sixth,  in  short  the  task — from  which  we 
may  not  flinch — of  helping  to  build  a  world 
of  resi>onsible,  self-reliant,  competent,  and 
cooperative  nations  will  require  (a)  many 
years,  (b)  a  lot  of  money,  but  less  than  on  a 
flts-and-starto  basis,  (c)  Ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefiilness,  (d)  organizational  skin,  (e) 
intensive  training  of  personnel,  and  (f )  a  lot 
of  research  to  learn  how  to  do  the  Job 
properly. 

Seventh,  more  resourceful  approaches 
must  be  iised  to  overcome  the  various  ob- 
stacles which  Impede  development.  Eco- 
nomic deficiencies  and  shortages  in  nat\ural 
resources,  although  often  critical,  are  not  the 
primary  barriers.  I  find  everjrwhere  that  the 
basic  roadblocks  are  political  and  admin- 
istrative. 

Some  persons  assert  that  assistance  should 
be  denied  to  a  country  plagued  with  inept 
political  leadership,  unpaid  taxes,  inefficient 
government,  nnsteble  ciirrency,  exploitive 
business  practices,  a  medieval  system  of  land 
tenure,  and  shortages  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional skilU.  If  all  of  theee  things  were 
in  good  order,  the  country  wouldn't  need 
help.  Such  conditions  are  the  very  reasons 
why  assistance  is  needed,  not  withheld. 
AID'S  task  is  to  tailor  the  program  to  fit  the 
ailment.  The  objective  should  be  to  help 
create  the  administrative  capabilities  for 
implementing  plans,  programs,  and  projecte: 
to  train  personnel  qtialified  to  design  and 
esteblish  the  institutions,  processes,  and  op- 
erating systems  essential  to  achievement  of 
development  gocds. 

While  large  scale  economic  assistance  may 
reasonably  be  withheld  Lf  a  country's  lead- 
ership is  treacherous  or  imcooperative  or  if 
it  refxises  to  engage  In  self-help  measures, 
continued  technical  cooperation  wiiich 
focuses  on  remedying  basic  deficiencies  may 
be  jvistlfied. 

Even  when  reviewing  the  development  sit- 
uation in  certain  countries  where  these  un- 
happy poUtical  conditions  exist,  I  have  f  oxmd 
a  large  number  of  persons  occupying  Infiu- 
entlal  poslUons  who  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  under  AID  auspices  for  train- 
ing. Many  are  frustrated  by  perfidious  and 
irreqwnslble  poUUdans.  While  restricted  in 
their  effectivenees,  these  public  servante  are 
nevertheless  a  vital  stebUlzlng  factor  and  a 
means   for  development   progress.     In   the 
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.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 

regret  that  I  learned  of 
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with  him  and  listened 
years  in  this  great  House 
dellrer  some  very  able. 


eompr^enslve  remarks  on  various 
measures. 

The  gentleman  fn»n  Virginia  is  one 
of  the  ablest  Members  of  this  body — dedi- 
cated In  the  very  highest  degree,  con- 
scientious, tireless,  painstaking,  and  ad- 
mirable in  every  way.  He  is  of  great 
mind  and  great  heart— devoted  to  Qod 
and  country  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  district. 

Vauchah  Gaht  is  a  fine,  sterling  public 
servant.  The  gleaming  record  he  has 
made  here  will  remain  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
that  he  is  leaving  the  House.  We  will 
all  miss  him.  His  gracious  ways,  his  gen- 
erous heart,  his  inspiring  Americanism, 
his  many  fine  contributions  will  long  be 
remembered  here. 

I  wish  for  my  esteemed  and  dear 
friend,  Vaucham  Gabt,  and  his  lovely 
family,  all  choicest  blessings  of  good 
health,  success,  and  happiness  for  many 
years  to  come. 

He  will  leave  a  great  void  in  our  midst, 
among  his  very  many  warm  friends  and 
admirers,  but  we  will  carry  him  affec- 
tionately in  our  hearts  always.  His  name 
will  remain  honored  and  distinguished 
here  for  unexcelled,  outstanding  service 
in  this  House — to  his  district,  his  great 
State,  and  our  beloved  country. 


Polish  CoBstitntioQ  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NXW    JSISKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprii  30. 1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  add  my  personal  best 
wishes  on  Polish  Constitution  Day  to  the 
words  of  many  other  Americans  and 
Polish  people  around  the  world.  This 
year,  while  we  were  not  in  session  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  anniversary  itself  of 
this  historic  document,  it  was  my  special 
pleasure  to  Join  many  of  my  neighbors 
in  my  hometown  and  celebrate  with  them 
on  this  173d  birthday  of  this  great  and 
important  document  of  world  history. 

The  commemorative  program  was  held 
in  the  Polish  Palcon-Veteran  Home,  790 
South  20th  Street,  Newark,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Stanley  Grabowy  of 
Short  Hills.  New  Jersey.  More  than  500 
of  us  were  there  for  this  happy,  yet 
solemn  occasion.  Including  our  former 
colleague  and  present  mayor  of  Newark, 
Hugh  J.  Addonlzio.  The  Lutnla  Choir 
of  St.  Stanislaus  Church  provided  a  very 
moving  musical  setting  for  this  patriotic 
gathering.  And  a  most  impressive  mass 
tribute  was  paid  our  beloved,  martyred 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

One  of  the  speeches  delivered  during 
the  course  of  the  day  was  by  Prof. 
Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  cited  the  parallel  construc- 
tion ot  the  Polish  Constitution  with  our 
own  and  called  for  all  Polish -Americans 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  pr^nt  civil 
Tights  struggle  here  in  America.  Profes- 
sor Brzezlnskl  said  that  despite  our  own 


documents,  America  cannot  truly  be 
great  while  the  Constitution  and  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  do  not  apply  to 
10  percent  of  our  population.  Even  as 
the  Polish  constitution,  our  own  has  ab- 
solute commitments  to  freedom  and 
social  Justice.  And  as  Dr.  Brezinski 
stressed,  we  must  strive  to  achieve  these 
commitments. 

Another  very  thrilling  moment  came 
when  a  young  lad,  Prank  Unskl,  Jr.,  who 
has  excelled  as  a  student  and  athlete  at 
Newark's  East  Side  High  School  was 
presented  with  an  American  flag.  Frank 
came  to  America  7  years  ago  and  became 
an  American  citizen  on  February  29  of 
this  year. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  address  to 
this  Chamber  the  remarks  that  I  de- 
livered yesterday,  so  that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  as  wen  as  all 
Polish-Americans  may  understand  how 
deeply  all  freedom-loving  people  honor 
the  Polish  Constitution  and  pray  that  the 
Polish  nation  may  soon  again  be  free  to 
live  under  its  protection. 
Greeting  to  the  Poush  Falcon-Veteran 
Horn 

I  am  happy  to  deliver  beet  wishes  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  important  event  In  Polish 
history.  Polish  leaders  like  King  Stsoilslaw 
II,  Hugo  KoUontaJ,  and  Ignacy  Potockl,  were 
brave  and  dedicated  Indeed  to  carry  through 
the  adoption  of  the  progressive  Constitution 
of  May  3,  1791.  In  the  face  of  impressive  ob- 
stacles. But  the  pursuit  of  sound  consti- 
tutional enunciation  at  the  principles  ot  the 
nation  Is  essential  for  the  survival  of  the 
nation.  The  Poles  of  1791  were  much  like  the 
Americans  of  1780  in  recognising  this  fact. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  similar  devotion  of 
Poles  and  Americans  to  freedom  that  for  the 
last  175  years  they  have  both  been  pursuing 
similar  assurancee  of  national  unity  and  In- 
dividual freedom. 

The  short  life  of  the  Constitution  estab- 
lished in  1791  and  forcibly  abolished  in  1795 
was  sxirely  not  due  to  lack  ot  effort  by  the 
Poles.  Many  people  in  many  lands  know  the 
story  of  TBdeusB  Kosclusako  and  his  tiny 
army,  which  almost  defeated  the  combined 
strength  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  And  the  suc- 
ceesful  defense  of  Warsaw  against  the  Rus- 
sians from  July  9  to  September  6.  1794  Is 
among  the  most  heroic  battles  of  all  times. 
It  ranks  with  the  Battle  of  Warsaw  in  1944, 
when  the  Soviet  Army  stood  by  while  the 
Nazis  savagely  reduced  Warsaw  to  rubble,  as 
one  of  the  beet  examples  of  Polish  courage. 

It  Lb  Interesting  to  remember  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  was  a  part  of  a  national 
revival  in  arts,  letters,  and  education  which 
lasted  for  two  decades.  Bishop  Naruseewlcs 
wrote  the  epic  "History  of  the  Polish  Nation." 
Stanislas  Staszlc  composed  his  progressive 
political  treatises.  Hugo  KollontaJ  under- 
took the  task  of  reviving  the  ancient  great 
university  at  KrakoW.  Adam  Czartoryski 
wrote  the  "Polish  Bturd."  And  perhapM  most 
Importantly  King  Stanlslaw  Augustxis  gath- 
ered about  him  the  leading  artists,  historians, 
and  thinkers  of  the  day,  both  Polish  and  for- 
eign. They  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
social  renaissance  which  led  to  the  dramatic 
adoption  of  the  ConstltutiCMi  of  May  3. 

All  of  these  things  sound  familiar  to  Amer- 
icans. They  are  very  similar  to  the  events 
transpiring  in  the  New  World  in  thoee  same 
exciting  years  of  the  19th  CMitury.  For  this 
reason  the  many  Poles  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  seeking  the  freedom  which  was 
denied  them  in  their  homeland  have  been 
meet  welcome  and  beneficial  citizens.  The 
liberal  Inheritance  in  arts  and  letters  from 
Poland  has  done  a  great  deal  to  enrich 
American  ciiltvire.  The  bravery  and  physical 
vigor  of  Polish  Immigrants  has  contributed 
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to  the  strength  of  America  in  both  poaee  and 
war.  It  U  saddening  that  today,  after  so 
many  years  of  struggle,  the  Ptdlah  people  are 
still  denied  the  right  to  determine  thalr  na- 
tional course,  are  still  partitioned  oooe  again 
between  predatory  neighbors.  But  we  can 
be  assured  that  the  strong  Polish  love  for 
freedom  has  not  diminished,  nor  the  deter- 
mination to  be  Independent.  If  anything  la 
sure,  it  is  that  so  many  sacrUloes  are  not  in 
vain,  BO  much  courage  is  not  lost.  Pcrtand 
shall  be  free  again. 


Tftbvie  to  Dr. 

Donglau  H«n 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CAUPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1964 


Polish  CoBStitatioii  Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1964 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here 
in  the  Congress  take  special  note  of  May 
3,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution,  for  two  very  good  reasons: 
First  of  all,  we  Americans  are  of  kindred 
spirit  with  the  valiant  and  brave  Poles  in 
many  ways,  such  as  our  mutual  love  of 
freedom  and  Uberty,  and  our  veneration 
of  religion.  Second,  because  of  the  mil- 
lions of  good  people  who  were  either 
bom  in  Poland  or  are  of  Polish  ancestry 
and  are  now  American  citizens,  we  have 
the  benefit  of  their  Invaluable  contribu- 
tions In  helping  make  the  United  States 
the  great  Nation  it  is. 

We  all  gratefully  remember  Casmlr 
Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  for  their  distin- 
guished service  for  our  country  during 
the  American  Revolution.  The  world 
acknowledges  the  part  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Krakow  for  600  years  has  played 
in  furthering  learning.  And  we  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3. 1791,  clearly  embodies 
the  principal  that  all  power  in  civil  so- 
ciety should  be  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  world  also  will  never  forget  the 
heroic  Warsaw  uprising  and  Inhuman 
Soviet  treachery  during  1944,  when  the 
brave  Poles  fought  against  aU  odds  and 
after  63  days  of  bitter  fighting  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Over  250,000  Pol- 
ish people  who  rose  to  heights  of  heroism 
and  sacrifice  perished  in  this  struggle. 
Warsaw  did  not  die,  however,  but 
Phoenix-like,  rose  from  the  ashes. 

Etesplte  20  years  of  Russian-imposed 
rule,  the  people  of  Poland  are  still  vigor- 
ous in  their  opposition  to  atheistic  com- 
munism and  have  maintained  their  na- 
tional heritage  and  distinctive  traditions 
of  which  they  can  be  Justly  proud.  It 
is  indeed  unf  ortimate  that  these  brave 
people  must  suffer  Red  tjn-anny  and 
isersecutlon. 

In  commemorating  the  173d  anniver- 
sary of  the  promulgation  and  adoption 
of  the  PoUsh  Constitution,  we  not  only 
give  the  Polish  people  hope  and  encour- 
agement, but  serve  to  render  notice  for 
all  the  world  to  see  that  we  cherish  the 
great  Ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty  and 
commiserate  with  enslaved  peoples 
everywhere.  May  these  ideals  ever  bum 
brightly  to  illumine  the  day  when  all  cap- 
tive nations  shall  become  free  and  in- 
dependent of  their  oppi^essors. 


Mr.  HAWKINS. .  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Frederick  Douglass  Hall,  who  is  working 
now  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  where  I 
was  bom,  is  s4>p«Buing  as  a  conductor  in 
the  first  annual  spring  music  festival 
in  Los  Angeles  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
because  he  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions In  the  field  of  music  and  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  musi- 
cians to  whom  proper  recognition  is  long 
overdue. 

Frederick  Douglass  Hall,  music  educator, 
musicologist,  composer,  conductor,  has  ac- 
quired and  maintained  the  highest  standards 
of  excellence  In  aU  that  he  has  undertaken. 
At    the    age    of    5    his   alert    and    talented 
mother    discovered    his    musical    gift,    and 
began  to  teach  him.    In  elementary  school  he 
composed  songs  and  piano  selections,  and 
gave  recitals  of  his  own  compositions.     His 
beautiful  soprano  voice  attracted  attention, 
and  he  was  called  upon  frequentiy  to  serve 
as  soloist  in  several  white  churches  in  his 
native  Atlanta.     WhUe   In  high   school  he 
learned   to   play  several  orchestral   instru- 
ments and  frequently  filled  in  for  his  teach- 
ers in  the  Atlanta  Theater  Orchestla.     In 
coUege  Dr.  Hall  never  was  satisfied  only  with 
mastering   the   prescribed   courses,  but  he 
spent  extra  time  in  private  music  lessons.  In 
attendance  at  conservatories  In  Philadelphia, 
Pittsbxirgh   and   Chicago,   and   in   research 
throughout  the  South  in  Negro  miislc.    He 
also  worked  as  itinerant  band  teacher  in 
several  cities,  and  as  church  organist,  and 
organizer  and  director  of- community  choirs 
and  bcmds.    Even  in  theee  early  years  at  his 
training  he  practiced  passing  on  whatever 
he  learned  to  others. 

Dr.  Hall  began  his  teaching  career  imme- 
diately after  graduating  from  college,  btit  he 
consistently  continued  his  study  and  inquiry 
into  everything  that  had  to  do  with  music 
and  education.    He  earned  the  bachelor  of 
arts    degree    from    Morehouse    College,    the 
teachers  diploma  from  Chicago  Mxislcal  Col- 
lege, the  bachelor  of  music  degree  In  piano, 
oompoeition,  canon  and  fugue  from  the  same 
Institution,   the   master   of   arts   degree    In 
music  and  m\ulc  education  from  Teachers 
College,    Columbia    University,    the    profes- 
sional music  supervisor's  diploma  from  the 
same  Institution.    This  study  was  done  on  a 
fellowship  from  the  Julius  Roeenwald  Fund. 
After  the  masters  degree  Dr.  Hall  was  granted 
a  fellowship  by  the  general  education  board 
for  stxidy  and  research  in  Europe.     For  a 
a-yecu:  period  he  did  residence  work  in  com- 
position, voice  and  conducting  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.    Concurrently  he  traveled 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  research 
In  music  education  and  folk  music.     The 
general    education    board    grant    was    aug- 
mented by  a  stipend  from  the  Phelpe  Stokes 
Fund  for  reeearch  In  West  Africa  where  few 
6  months  he  traced  the  relationship  between 
the  American  Negro  spiritual  and  the  music 
of  native  West  Africa.     In  preparation  for 
the  African  trek  he  pursued  sptelal  cotirsee 
in  London  University's  School  of  Oriental 
Studies.     In  recognition  of  his  findings  in 
connection  with   the  African  research  Dr. 
Hall  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  An- 
thropological Institution.    His  degree,  doctor 
of  education,  was  earned  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University  in  1962.    At  the 


completion  of  his  final  oral  examination  Dr. 
James  MurseU,  director  of  the  depmrtment  of 
music  stated  "Ttic  faculty  by  unanimous 
vote  declared  Mr.  Hall  to  be  the  most  out- 
standing doctoral  candidate  in  music  for  the 
year." 

Frederick  Hall's  compositions  are  numer- 
ous, and  they  are  played  and  sung  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  his  works  are  Included 
an  oratorio,  a  suite  for  piano,  a  fantasia 
upon  Negro  spirituals,  six  voliimes  of  spirit- 
uals for  vocal  ensembles,  a  volume  of  Afro- 
American  reUglous  work  songs,  and  a  volume 
of  African  chUdren's  songs.  He  serves  on 
many  national  committees  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Coimcil  of  the  National  Fellowship  of 
Methodist  Musicians  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  this  con- 
nection he  conducts  workshops  and  Institutes 
on  church  music  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Hall  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  most  versatile  musicians  that  his 
generation  has  produced;  that  he  has  the 
vmlque  capacity  of  molding  a  group  of  un- 
trained singers  Into  an  organlike  unit  of 
tonal  beauty;  that  he  Is  a  music  missionary, 
spreading  abroad  the  beauty  of  music  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  more  abundant  living. 
Dr.  Hall's  name  appears  in  many  listings  of 
persons  of  high  achievement,  among  these 
the  "World  Biography." 

Quiet  mannered,  modest,  unassuming  Dr. 
Hall,  his  achievement  and  eminence  not 
withstanding,  chooses  to  continue  giving  his 
life  as  a  teacher  of  young  people.  He  has 
served  as  director  of  music  in  several  col- 
leges and  at  preeent  he  Is  coordinator  of 
music  at  DUlard  University,  New  Orleans. 
He  often  has  said  that  his  reward  comes 
through  seeing  those  whom  he  teaches  de- 
velop into  successful  and  serviceable  leaders 
In  our  complex  society.  Today  there  are 
thousands  who.  when  his  name  is  called,  are 
happy  to  say  "he  was  my  teacher." 


PoUsh  ConstitntioB  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M*«»*"" '"**■'  *s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  amsent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord  and  include 
therein  the  message  of  the  distinguished, 
outstanding  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  to  the  Polish  Natl<Hi  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Pcdish  National  Day.  May  3, 
1964. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  great  leader 
of  his  noble  people  has  emphasized  in 
his  thrilling  message  the  loyalty  and 
courage  of  the  Polish  Army — an  army, 
let  it  be  said,  that  fought  with  imex- 
celled  loyalty,  courage  and  unrestrained 
sacrifice. 

The  freedom  and  personal  rights  of 
the  Polldi  people  may  be  suppressed  for 
a  time  by  ruthless  force.  But  their  im- 
conquerable  spirit  can  never  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  hearts  of  millions  and 
millions  of  PoUsh  patriots.  One  day 
soon,  pray  God.  it  will  triumph.  Let  us 
all  strive  toward  that  end. 
MxBBACsx  or  THX  Pexsoknt  or  THS  Republic 

OF  Poland  to  thx  Polish  Nation  on  thx 

Occasion  of  thx  Polish   National  Dat, 

Mat  3,  1964 

His  Excellency,  August  Zaleskl.  President 
of  the  RapubUe  of  Poland,  has  Issued  the 
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of  General  Joseph  Dowbor-Musnlckl  were 
fcwmed  tn  Sussta  by  the  Supreme  Polish 
Military  Committee  headed  by  Wladyslaw 
Racskiewics,  later  President  of  the  Polish 
RepubUo. 

"After  the  First  World  War.  these  three 
formations  provided  the  nucleus  of  the  Pol- 
ish Army  which,  under  the  command  of  Biar- 
shal  PUsudskt  signally  defeated  Russia  In 
1920  and  thus  saved  Burope  from  being  over- 
nm  by  the  Red  Army. 

"When  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the 
Polish  RepubUe  went  into  exile  after  the 
disaster  of  1839,  their  first  act  was  to  re- 
constitute the  Polish  armed  forces  under  the 
supreme  command  of  General  Slkorskl.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Tokarzewskl-Karas- 
zewicz  was  in  Wars«w  organizing  the  cadres 
of  the  Polish  Home  Army. 

"In  spite  of  the  heroism  of  the  Polish 
soldiers,  salk>rs,  and  airmen  on  all  battle- 
fronts  during  the  Second  World  War.  the 
perfidy  of  Poland's  enemies  and  the  Impru- 
dence of  her  allies  brought  about  the  loss  of 
the  country^  independence  once  again. 

"But,  ^ust  as  during  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  subjection  In  the  past,  so  now  are  we 
ceaseleesly  struggling  for  the  restoration  of 
a  free,  integral  toid  independent  Poland. 
The  struggle  must  now  be  conducted  by  the 
s4>pllcatlon  ef  every  available  peaceful 
method.  Let'  nobody  doubt,  however,  that 
should  the  need  arise  and  armed  struggle 
bectxne  possible,  the  Polish  nation  will  again 
succeed  in  reconstructing  Its  armed  forces 
and.  in  the  name  of  God,  fight  until  victory 
Is  gained." 


PoKsJi  CoBstitatioD  Day 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxufois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
Is  Polish  Constitution  Day.  Free  Poles 
throughout  the  world  celebrate  It  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Polish  Constitution 
freely  established  on  May  3,  1791.  In 
their  hearts  the  people  of  Poland  also 
celebrate,  but  they  cannot  do  it  aloud. 

Despite  many  partitions  and  great  suf- 
fering, Poles  still  honor  the  Constitution 
of  May  3  because  it  was  established 
with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
common  people  and  it  was  their  spon- 
taneous expression  of  a  desire  to  be  free 
from  poverty,  exploitation,  and  foreign 
d(xnlnation.  Poland  would  be  hac^y  to- 
day to  have  the  opportunity  to  so  freely 
determine  its  own  destiny. 

Many  of  the  leaders  who  formulated 
the  1791  Constitution  were  connected 
with  the  ancient  University  of  Krakow, 
which  Is  reaching  its  600th  anniversary 
this  year.  Among  many  other  important 
events  in  Polish  history  which  deserve 
special  mention  in  1964.  are  the  Nazl- 
Soviet  attack  on  Poland  In  1939,  the  bril- 
liant campaign  of  free  PoUsh  forces  in 
Italy,  1944.  and  the  heroic  Warsaw  Bat- 
tle, betrayed  by  the  Communists.  In  1944. 

These  are  all  significant  proof  of  Po- 
land's 1.000-year  history  as  a  vigorous, 
enlightened  freedom-seeking  nation.  It 
is  pnver  that  we  Join  our  fellow  citizens 
in  wishlzig  Poland  freed(xn  on  the  173d 
annlvei^ary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 


"Da  tW  NaiioB't  Lom**— A  Sermon  by 
Rabbi  Arthv  J.  Lelyreld  FoUowinf 
Track  Dentil  of  Ov  Ute  Beloved 
PresidcBt  Joba  Fdigerald  Kewiedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  icAsaACH  usrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dlstin- 
giilshed  businessman  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Cole,  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  very  moving  sermon  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld  at  Fairmount 
Temple  in  Cleveland  on  November  29. 
1963,  following  the  tragic  death  of  our 
late  beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Cole  was  a  good  friend 
and  ardent  supporter  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Under  previous  permission  I  place 
Rabbi  Lelyveld's  sermon,  entitled  "On 
the  Nation's  Loss,"  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix : 

Every  sensitive  soul  has  been  scarred  by 
the  events  of  the  last  8  days — we  are  some- 
what diminished  in  pride,  somewhat  less 
certain.  Indeed,  tonight  we  find  our  uncer- 
tainty has  been  increased  and  we  bear  a 
double  pc»-tlon  of  sorrow.  Some  may  find 
a  contrast  between  the  two  events  that  are 
inevitably  in  the  forefront  of  our  thinking 
tonight — ^the  death  of  our  young  President 
cut  down  by  an  act  of  violence — and  the 
death  of  a  great  rabbi  who  has  fulfilled  his 
threescore  and  ten.  called  in  the  quiet  of 
his  home.  Yet  there  is  that  which  unites 
them.  Both  the  national  leader  and  the 
leader  of  our  people  symbolized  in  their  lives 
a  conception  of  man,  an  attitude  toward  life 
and  a  Messianic  hope  that  made  them  truly 
one  in  their  separatenees.  Tonight  as  we 
memorialize  the  one  and  the  other  lies  yet 
unburied.  we  reflect  not  only  upon  life's  un- 
certainty but  upon  the  certainties  to  which 
they  were  both  dedicated. 

We  reassure  ourselves  by  a  Judgment  that 
only  a  psychopath  could  have  fired  the  shot 
that  temxinated  the  life  of  John  Pltxgerald 
Kennedy.  Oertainly  that  is  true.  The  re- 
sponse of  this  last  week — that  nsponae  which 
we  share  as  we  come  here  in  such  great 
numbers,  searching  for  the  strength  of  com- 
munity and  for  that  rebuilding  of  purpose 
that  can  restore  the  diminished  portion  of 
self — has  shown  how  unlTersally  Jack  Ken- 
nedy was  loved.  He  was  loved  above  parti- 
san Judgments:  loved  for  the  image  at  Amer- 
ica that  he  presented;  loved  for  his  yoirth  and 
hU  vibrancy;  loved  for  the  family  Joy  he 
refiected,  for  the  democratic  goals  that  he 
served,  for  his  vitality  and  for  his  courage 
In  action,  for  his  practical  and  down-to- 
earth  skills. 

His  very  election  was  an  object  lesson  in 
American  pluralism:  that  a  Catholic  should 
be  chosen  President  of  these  United  States. 
Why,  but  a  century  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  Know-Nothlngs,  the  riots 
of  the  APA's,  the  anU-Catholic  and  the 
anti-Irish  prejudices  of  the  1860's  and  the 
1860's,  to  the  Joy  of  America  in  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  proud  scion  of  the  Irish. 

This  was  far  more  than  a  paper  inuige,  far 
more  than  the  handsome  young  man  who 
fulfilled  the  dream  enshrined  in  our  slick 
magazines.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  acme 
of  competence.  He  was  a  c<xnpetent  poli- 
tician who  knew  the  importance  of  winning 
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but  was  willing  to  accept  compromise  on 
detail  if  never  on  principles,  and  who  re- 
stored through  his  life  and  through  his  writ- 
ings respect  for  the  venerable  and  much 
abused  profession  of  politician. 

John  F.  Kennedy  had  a  mind  equal  to  the 
complexities  of  modern  government;  he  was 
able  to  absorb  and  to  expound  with  keen 
lucidity  the  details  of  finance  and  of  military 
policy  and  of  departmental  complications 
with  an  articulateness  as  weU  as  a  charm 
that  disarmed  his  opponents.  A  PuUtaer 
Prize  winning  author  whoee  book,  "Profiles 
in  Courage."  stands  as  a  brilliant  exposition 
of  the  meaning  of  political  courage,  he  him- 
self was  a  model  of  the  courage  which  he  ex- 
tolled and  which  he  defined  in  Hemingway's 
phrase  as  "grace  undpr  pressure."  How  often 
he  displayed  that  grace  and  how  beautifully 
in  the  week  Just  ended  his  widow  stood  for 
the  '»Tnm  quaUty  ol  "grace  \mder  pressure" 
with  a  grandeur  and  a  nobility  that  no  one 
of  us  will  ever  forget. 

Pick  up  "Profiles  of  Courage."  and  leaf 
tlirough  it,  or  read  deUberately  the  biogra- 
phies he  offers  of  Daniel  Webster,  Thomas 
Hart  Benton.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Sam  Hous- 
ton. Robert  Taft — Senators  who  stood  for 
integrity  and  whoee  lives  were  marked  by 
this  virtue  of  poUtical  courage.  On  the  fore- 
leaf  of  that  vollm^e,  the  young  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  quoted  the  words  of  Edmund 
Btirke,  which  the  great  Dublin -bom  British 
orator  and  statesman  had  used  in  extolling 
Charles  James  Fox  for  his  attack  upon  the 
inequities  and  the  tyranny  of  the  East  India 
Co.:  "He  has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  Jii» 
security,  his  interest,  his  power,  even  his 
•  •  •  popularity  •  •  •.  He  is  traduced  and 
abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will  re- 
member that  obloquy  is  a  necesaary  ingredi- 
ent in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory." 

John  F.  Kennedy  quoted  Edmimd  Burke 
but  he  spoke  his  own  conviction,  remember- 
ing at  the  age  of  38  that  obloquy,  abuse  and 
hazard  are  necessary  ingredients  of  all  true 
glory.  He  spoke  his  own  oonvictlcms,  too, 
when  he  asked  why  these  Senators  whose 
profiles  he  drew  acted  as  they  did:  they  did 
BO.  he  tells  us,  because  each  one's  need  to 
maintain  his  own  respect  for  himself  was 
more  imp<»tant  to  him  than  his  popularity 
with  others;  becaxise  of  his  desire  to  win  a 
reputation  tat  Integrity  and  courage  was 
stronger  than  his  desire  to  maintain  his  of- 
fice; because  his  conscience,  his  personal 
standard  of  ethics,  his  integrity  or  morality, 
was  stronger  than  the  pressures  of  public 
disapproval;  because  his  faith  that  his  course 
was  the  best  one  and  would  ultimately  be 
vindicated  outweighed  his  fear  of  public 
reprisal. 

How  grim  these  words  seem  in  retrospect: 
that  his  integrity  outweighed  his  fear  of  re- 
prisal, his  respect  for  self  overcame  his  recog- 
nition of  hazard. 

So  often  in  the  past  week  we  have  thought 
of  o\ir  earlier  martyred  Presidents  and  par- 
ticularly of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  that  long 
train  which  for  15  days  made  the  Journey 
from  Washington  through  New  York  and 
west  to  Springfield.  There  is  much  more 
than  superficial,  external  event  to  link  John 
F.  Kennedy  with  Abraham  Unooln  in  our 
thoughts.  Like  Lincoln,  he  drew  upon  the 
model  of  Scripture  in  his  writing,  though  his 
prose  style  was  unmistakably  his  own.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  with  a  simplicity  that 
sprang  directly  from  the  Bible  not  only  when 
he  quoted  Isaiah,  but  when  he  sununoned 
us  to  our  destiny:  "Together,  let  us  explore 
the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts,  eradicate  dis- 
ease, tap  the  ocean's  depths,  and  encourage 
the  arts  and  oommerce."  Or  when  he  called 
us  to  "bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twlUght 
struggle,  year  In  and  year  out.  'rejoicing  in 
hope,  patient  in  tribulation',  to  struggle 
against  the  common  enemies  of  man: 
tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  itself." 

How  significant  that  among  his  last  words 


was  this  reaffirmation  of  the  humane  and  the 
civilized  against  the  Neanderthal  and  the 
primitive,  "In  a  world  full  of  frostratlons  and 
irritations  America's  leadership  most  be 
guided  by  the  lights  of  learning  and  of 
reason." 

The  cmitrast  is  so  evident  there  that  this 
is  the  stuff  of  which  authentic  legends  are 
made,  the  kind  of  authentic  legends  that 
grew  tip  about  Abraham  Lincoln  "when  the 
barge  captain  and  the  flatboat  man  and  the 
teller  of  coarse  Jokes  were  all  forgotten  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  new  legend 
was  wearing." 

The  legend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  true. 
The  legend  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will 
be  equally  authentic  and  equally  true  be- 
cause It  enshrines  the  perennial  contrast — 
on  the  one  side,  beauty,  grace,  love,  vision, 
and  reason;  on  the  other  side,  uglineas,  bru- 
tality, vic^ence.  and  Ignorance. 

Out  of  that  contrast  fiow  our  national 
humiliation  and  shame.  "Al  tagidu  b'Gas — 
Tell  it  not  in  Oath  and  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  at  Ashkekm."  For,  as  James  Reston 
said,  "This  decent  country  has  been  made  to 
look  imdyilized."  Private  anger  and  private 
sorrow  are  not  enough  to  redeem  the  events 
of  the  last  8  days.  What  we  have  witnessed 
is  a  creecendo  of  violence  that  began  with 
the  sniper's  bullet  that  took  the  Ufe  of 
Medger  Evans,  grew  with  the  bomb  that  de- 
stroyed the  livee  of  four  little  children  In 
Birmingham  and  found  its  climax  in  the 
sniper  with  a  telescopic  sight  who  slew  oiu- 
President,  and  the  misguided  primitive  who 
slew  the  alleged  slayer. 

0\u-  only  hope  Is  to  face  this  crescendo  of 
violence  and  to  face  It  squarely  so  that  the 
shock  will  help  us  to  recover  a  vision  of  our 
own.  This  is  the  center  of  our  sorrow  and 
the  crux  of  the  challenge.  Walter  Uppmann 
writes,  "The  treatment  of  hiunan  beings  as 
things,  as  the  mere  instruments  of  power 
and  ambition  is  without  doubt  the  conse- 
quence of  the  decay  of  the  belief  in  man  as 
something  more  than  an  animal.  The  lib- 
erties we  talk  about  defending  today  were 
established  by  men  who  took  their  concep- 
tion of  man  from  the  great  central  religious 
tradition  of  Western  civilization  and  the 
liberties  we  Inherit  can  almost  certainly  not 
survive  the  abandonment  of  that  tradltiofi." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Walter  Llppmann 
who  35  years  ago  sought  to  find  a  new  foun- 
dation for  morals  believing  that  that  great 
tradition  which  he  now  calls  "the  central 
religious  tradition  of  Western  dvilizatioa'* 
had  lost  its  potency  and  that  modtfn  man 
had  no  choice  but  to  begin  to  build  anew. 
Walter  Llppmann  has  had  many  expotences 
in  the  last  35  years,  as  we  all  have  had  numy 
experiences,  and  he  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  position  he  to<A  in  1929.  We  have 
all  come  a  long  way  from  our  rejection  of 
"the  central  rellgioxis  tradition" — ^from  the 
certainties  of  the  twenties  and  the  thirties 
to  the  doubts  and  the  existential  agonies  of 
the  1960's. 

The  legend  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
indeed  Xhe  life  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
offers  us  a  beacon  for  direction.  He  stood 
with  every  fiber  of  his  being  for  that  great 
central  religious  tradition  of  Western  man — 
for  the  Judeo-Christian  conception  of  man 
as  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  InalienaMe 
rights,  as  fiUed  with  potentiaUty,  as  entitled 
to  that  freedom  which  will  enable  him  to 
develop  and  fulfill  his  capacities.  He  lived 
for  that  concept  of  man.  He  struggled  for 
it.    And,  on  November  23,  he  died  for  it. 

May  we,  who  are  the  heirs  of  his  struggle, 
reestablish  now  before  it  is  too  late,  that 
conception  of  man  as  the  child  of  God — re- 
establish the  primacy  of  reason  and  learn- 
ing, the  primacy  of  love  and  of  faith  and  of 
brotherhood.  Then  out  of  our  sorrow,  out 
of  our  anguish,  there  may  come  this  measure 
of  good:  a  nation  rededlcated  to  the  pursuit 
of  democracy  and  the  piusiilt  of  peace. 


WatliiBstoB  Report 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKxsa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  Washingtoa 
Report  of  May  2,  1964: 

WASHnrOTON  RXPOBT 

(By  Congressman  Bsucx  Alczx,  Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

aXNEGOTIATIOM  ACT  kXTKNDKD  AGAIN 

The  House  this  week  extended  for  another 
2  years  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  HJt. 
10669.  While  this  .is  a  highly  technical  blU 
which  most  laymen  find  hard  to  understand, 
its  purposes  and  its  continued  eztensioii  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  serious  consideration. 

The  Renegotlatlcm  Act  of  1951  was  enacted 
on  March  23,  1961,  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war.  Its  pxirpoee— to 
authorize  the  Government  to  recapture  ex- 
cessive profits  on  certain  Government  con* 
tracts  and  related  subcontracts.  It  ap- 
pUed  to: 

1.  Department  of  Defense. 

2.  Department  at  the  Army.  <> 

3.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

4.  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

5.  The  Maritime  Administration. 

6.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

7.  The  General  Oei  vices  Administration. 

8.  The  NatioDal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

9.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  current  bill  adds  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  Republican  views  on  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  are  summed  up  in  minority  views 
in  the  report  on  th«  bill:  "We  believe  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  renegotia- 
tion to  an  orderly  terminatlMi."  It  is  the 
Republican  poeitlcai  that  the  act  should  not 
be  made  pomanent  in  effect  by  renewals 
every  2  years.  Instead,  sound  procurement 
practices  should  be  substituted  for  renego- 
tiation.   The  report  states: 

"With  each  extension  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act,  there  were  representations  made  to 
the  committee  that  the  procurement  prac- 
tices were  being  improved  with  a  view  toward 
di^ensing  in  the  futiuv  with  the  need  for 
renegotiation.  Yet  the  day  never  cranes 
when  the  procurement  agencies  are  willing 
to  th^ow  away  the  renegotiation  crutch,  and 
learn  to  walk  again — and  we  will  never  see 
that  day  so  long  as  the  committee  continues 
its  willingness  to  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  without  queetlon. 

"The  procurement  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  ample  powers  to  protect  them- 
selves against  windfall  profits  in  Government 
contracts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  amply 
demonstrates  that  under  a  free  enterprise 
system  we  should  be  concerned — not  with 
the  profits  earned  by  a  contractor — but  with 
the  prices  at  whlcii  the  goods  or  serrices  are 
offered  to  the  Oovemment.  Renegotiation 
penalizes  the  elllclent  and  rewards  the  Inef- 
ficient. There  is  inherent  in  the  renegotia- 
tion process  the  very  element  of  cost-plus- 
a-percentage-of-cost  contacting  which  Ls 
forbidden  by  law,  if  done  directly." 

All  10  Republicans  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  signed  the  minority  views  in  an 
effort  to  enact  an  orderly  transition  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  so  that  it  wotdd  be 
made  on  "fixed  nilee  of  law"  rather  than 
on  the  "Judgment  by  men." 
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great  influence  in  preparing  the  forward 
march  of  American  education  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Franklin  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  are  indeed  proud  of  Hor- 
ace Mann,  who  Is  known  as  the  father 
of  the  common  school.  The  story  of 
hto  life  Is  one  of  devoted,  unceasing 
service  to  his  country  and  fellow  man. 
As  legislator,  he  not  only  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  from  1827 
to  1837,  but  also  in  the  Congress  from 
1848  to  1852.  He  resigned  as  secretary 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  (1837-48)  to  serve  In  Congress 
and  after  two  terms,  he  took  up  the 
presidency  in  1853  of  Antloch  CoUege. 

Both  as  legislator  and  as  educator, 
Mann  gave  of  himself  unflinchingly  in 
the  face  of  financial  hardship  and  hos- 
tility from  the  general  public  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  educational 
world. 

His  career  contains  for  us  elements  of 
prophecy. 

During  his  service  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  Mann  championed 
what  were  for  his  day  the  most  progres- 
sive of  humanitarian  reforms — issues 
which  even  to  this  day  comprise  some  of 
the  great  public  questions  coming  before 
the  Congress  for  debate  and  review. 

He  advocated  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom.  He  tried  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  mentally  111.  He  saw  in  the  prison 
system  an  <4Jportunlty  for  enlightened 
rehabilitation  rather  than  vengeful  pun- 
ishment. He  even  anticipated  the  pres- 
ent war  on  poverty  with  his  own  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  pauperism  from  his 
State. 

His  greatest  energies,  however,  were  in 
the  field  of  education  and  for  these  ac- 
compUshments  he  is  best  known  today. 
At  a  time  when  schools  were  generally 
exclusive,  sectarian,  and  costly,  he 
worked  to  achieve  free,  secular  education 
for  all  Americans. 

Hto  was  an  overwhelming  task,  as  his- 
torians point  out.  While  Massachusetts 
was  the  most  advanced  of  the  States  in 
education  In  hto  day,  there  was  much 
room  for  Improvement.  The  public 
8cho(Hs  were  virtually  without  financial 
support  Textbooks  and  teaching  meth- 
ods were  antiquated.  Public  school 
buildings  were  few  and  inadequate. 

To  these  and  many  other  problems, 
Horace  Mann  proposed  and  Implemented 
solutions.  Hto  13  annual  reports,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  State  board  of  education, 
are  considered  landmarks  In  American 
educational  history. 

Perhaps  hto  most  compelling  argmnent 
in  favor  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
fimds  for  schooto  was  tliat  education  has 
It  market  value.  He  contended  that  '*the 
aim  of  industry  to  served,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  augmented,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge." 

He  set  out  to  oonvinee  Massachusetts' 
industrialists  that  educated  labor  far  ex- 
celled Ignorant  labor  in  productivity  and 
by  1848  the  annual  State  appropriations 
for  education  had  doubled  and  local  tax- 
ation mushroomed. 

In  updating  the  curriculum,  Mann  in- 
stated that  education  must  have  a  prac- 
tical value.  He  studied  the  problems  of 
laborers,  artisans,  and  machinists,  then 
saw  to  it  that  courses  of  vocatkmal  study 


were  offered  which  would  prepare  the 
people  for  their  respective  occupations. 

Not  only  did  he  propose  to  educate 
youth  for  the  problems  of  hto  own  time. — 

The  history  of  the  future — 

He  predicted — 
Is  to  be  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
pcwt.  The  stream  of  time  Is  changing  Its 
direction.  •  •  •  We  must  prepare  ourselves 
to  move  with  safety  through  the  new  realms 
we  are  now  entering. 

This  wise  statement  might  well  be 
made  today. 

He  attacked  the  problem  of  obtaining 
qualified  teachers  from  two  directions. 
First,  he  demanded  higher  pay  and  better 
woiidxig  conditions  for  teachers.  Sec- 
ond, he  demanded  that  teachers  be  more 
thoroughly  prepared  for  their  profession, 
and  to  this  &ad  he  sought  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  the  first  State  normal  school  in 
Massachusetts  in  1839. 

He  promoted  conventions  and  insti- 
tutes to  help  teachers  to  improve  them- 
selves professionally.  He  founded  the 
Common  School  Journal  both  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  and  as  a  means  of  pre- 
senting hto  programs  to  the  public.  No 
group  to  more  Indebted  for  its  profes- 
sional standing  and  financial  security 
than  are  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  Horace  Mann. 

In  hto  bcu;calaureate  address  In  1859 
a  few  weeks  before  hto  death.  Mann  told 
his  Antloch  students: 

Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won 
some  victory  for  humanity. 

Horace  Mann  was  among  those  fore- 
sighted  indlviduato  oi  the  last  century 
who  saw  in  a  strong  system  of  free  public 
education  a  nation's  priceless  resource. 
Thto  was  hto  legacy,  and  as  we  look  back 
on  the  achievements  and  dreams  of  thto 
great  educator,  we  do  well  to  recall  hto 
wise  admonition,  as  time^  for  our  day 
as  for  hto: 

In  our  country  and  In  our  times  no  man  is 
worthy  of  the  honored  name  of  statesman, 
who  does  not  Include  the  highest,  praotlcable 
education  of  the  people  In  all  of  his  plans  of 
adnalnlstratlon. 

I  am  proud  Indeed  to  Join  with  the 
pe(H?le  of  Franklin  in  commemorating 
the  contributions  of  thto  great  educator 
to  Massachusetts  and  to  the  Nation. 
Horace  Mann  was  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans.  He  has  brought  enduring 
luster  to  Franklin  and  to  all  of  us. 


Remarks  of  tke  PreaaMU  to  Hie  U.S. 
Ckaaiber  of  CoauMrce,  CoastitatioB  Hall 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nvsxANA 
m  THE  HOUSX  OP  BXPBBSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix the  eloquent  remaiics  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  April  27,  1964,  to 
delegates  attending  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Washington.  D.C. 


1964 
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President  Johnson's  remarks  follow: 
RxMABKa    er   thx   Pxxsbxnt  to   ths   T7JB. 

CHAMBSS  or  COMICXBCS.  OONSRTOnON  Hau. 

(As  actuaUy  deUvered) 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  suppose  It  might  not  be  entirely  ac- 
curate to  greet  you  as  "My  feUew  Demo- 
crats," h«it  I  am  very  proud  to  welcome  you 
to  your  Capital  City  as  my  fellow  Amerloana. 

Last  week  tbe  railroad  dispute  was  settled 
without  a  strike,  and  without  compulsion. 

The  previous  week  It  was  announced  that 
our  gross  national  product  had'  reached 
$eoe^  bimon  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  after  the  longest  period  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  In  the  peacetime  history 
of  America. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  since  I  became  President, 
the  largest  tax  cut  in  all  American  history, 
almost  two  centiules,  went  Into  effect  for 
American  famUles  and  for  Amerlqan  private 
enterprise.  I  understand  that  some  of  you 
here  have  an  Interest  In  taxes.  But  I  must 
apologias  to  you  this  morning.  We  havent 
done  anything  for  business  this  week. 

Tou  know.  Vice  President  Barkley  told  the 
story  about  the  man  whose  son  went  to 
West  Point.  He  got  his  brother  a  veteran's 
pension,  he  gave  his  daughter  a  Job  In  the 
office,  and  finally  he  went  back  and  the  old 
man  was  fighting  him  and  Just  giving  him 
thunder  In  the  campaign  working  for  his 
exponent.  He  said,  "How  covUd  you  do  this 
to  me?  Here  are  all  the  things  I  have  done 
for  you." 

He  said,  "Yes,  but  you  haven't  done  any- 
thing lately." 

No,  we  haven't  done  anything  yet  thU 
week,  but  please  remember,  this  Is  only 
Monday  morning. 

Times  are  good.  As  I  told  your  new  presi- 
dent when  he  came  down  on  the  plane  with 
me  the  other  day  from  New  York,  It  Is  aw- 
fully good  to  be  here  with  you. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  month  I  came 
here  as  a  newly  elected  Congressman  aboard 
the  train  with  the  President.  I  like  to  re- 
mind my  old  and  dear  friend  Haxst  Btbb 
that  he  and  I  both  arrived  In  Washington 
and  are  both  stlU  here,  and  about  the  only 
two  original  New  Dealers  that  are  stUI 
around. 

Washington  has  changed  very  little  since 
then.  Not  long  ago  I  called  In  one  of  the 
very  bright  and  very  busy  young  men  I  have 
working  with  me,  and  I  said  to  him.  rather 
brusquely,  because  I  was  in  a  hurry,  "The 
people  want  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  the  farm  bill.  Let's  get  our  recom- 
mendations up  right  away."  He  ctune  right 
back  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  dont  think 
we  have  to  consider  that.  I  don't  have  a  file 
on  It.  I  will  look  It  up,  but  I  think  you  ought 
to  go  tell  them  If  we  owe  It,  we  will  pay  it." 

If  Washington  has  changed  a  little,  the 
country  has  changed  much,  and  what  the 
country  wants  and  what  the  country  re- 
quires and  what  our  national  leadership  in 
your  National  Capital  requires,  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  that  It  must  change  from 
time  to  time. 

A  CHANCING  NATION 

So  this  morning  I  want  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice George  Washington,  our  first  President, 
once  gave  when  he  said,  "Let  your  discourse 
with  men  of  business  be  short  and  compre- 
hensive." So  In  these  last  160  days  of  my 
administration,  6  months,  your  national  lead- 
ership has  sought  to  serve  the  changing 
needs  and  the  hojies  of  a  changing  nation. 

■sch  year  for  the  last  3  years,  with  the 
growing  peculation,  with  new  demands  and 
new  needs  upon  us,  tjjjji  local  and  our  State 
budgets  have  materially  Increased  over  the 
country.  I  think  It  is  only  natural  that  our 
national  budget  would  Increase.  I  hope,  as 
you  talk  about  budgets,  that  you  think  of 
yovu*  own  budget  and  what  has  happened  to 
It  over  the  last  10  years. 


Daring  fha  last  S  years,  our  budget  in- 
ersased  because  at  inersass  In  population 
about  95  bUUoa  per  year,  until  It  got  tn  the 
general  vldnlty  of  $100  hllltan  and  100  mU- 
llon  peopl*  and  a  world  of  8  billion  that  we 
are  dealing  with. 

When  I  came  Into  office,  I  had  37  days  to 
wrap  up  a  budget  Involving  $100  billion.  Tbe 
budget  last  year  was  $08.8  bUllon.  I»  I  In- 
creased It  $8  billion,  and  we  have  a  number 
of  bunt-in  Increases  like  military  pay  raises — 
it  was  already  voted;  we  had  nq  choice;  we 
had  to  pay  them — that  budget  would  be 
$108.8  billion  If  we  followed  the  normal, 
natural,  ordinary  course  that  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  last  3  years. 

After  37  days  and  nights,  we  brought  that 
budget  down  to  $88.9  billion.  In  other  words, 
we  cut  last  year's  budget — the  expendlt\ires 
that  we  made  last  year.  We  asked  Congress 
to  give  us  only  enough  money  to  expend  this 
year  and  we  reduced  that  budget  of  last  year, 
not  Increased  it  by  $5  billion,  but  reduced 
it  by  $1  billion.  That  budget  does  not  go 
Into  effect  until  June  80  of  this  year.  We 
have  to  submit  it  and  the  Congress  has  to 
^>prove  it  and  take  each  one  of  16  appro- 
priation bills.  But  we  did  not  ask  for  $5 
billion  additional.  We  asked  for  $1  billion 
less. 

In  doing  that,  we  cut  last  year's  deficit  in 
half.  Last  year  our  deficit  between  our  ex- 
penditiires  and  our  Income  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $0  billion.  We  propoeed  to  cut 
that  deficit  from  $9  billion  to  $4Vi  bllUon. 

Next,  we  cut  Pederal  employment.  This 
March — and  it  is  difficult  In  rising  popula- 
tion with  Increased  needs,  with  State  and 
local  governments'  expendltvires  and  em- 
ployment going  up  like  that — ^to  hold  to 
where  you  are.  We  cut  Pederal  employment. 
March  of  this  year,  below  March  last  year  by 
some  13,000.  That  is  not  much,  but  I  would 
have  thrown  my  hat  to  the  celling  If  It  bad 
Just  been  1,  and  I  am  taking  pleasure  In 
d^verlng  a  letter  to  Senator  Btbd  today, 
telling  him  at  least  1  month,  the  month  of 
March,  we  have  13,000  employees  lees  than 
we  had  last  year. 

When  my  budget  doee  get  into  effect  on 
June  30,  I  think  we  wlU  materlaUy  reduce 
employees  all  across  the  board.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  that  is  Secretary  McNamara  cut 
approximately  1,000  Out.  which  had  already 
been  appropriated  out  for,  and  budgeted  for, 
by  closing  Installations.  We  closed  1  In- 
staUatlon  and  got  100,000  letters  of  protest. 

I  don't  know  what  you  think  about  It,  but 
I  do  hope  that  If  you  are  Interested  in  cut- 
ting the  number  of  employees  and  reducing 
expenditures  and  operating  a  wise  and 
frugal  and  thrifty  Government,  that  you, 
too,  will  write  once  in  a  while. 
c'lrrrtNO  out  waste 

We  are  cutting  waste  where  we  find  it. 
We  are  cutting  inefficiency  where  we  can 
prove  It.  We  are  cutting  out  the  nonessen- 
tials so  we  can  better  support  what  is  essen- 
tial. We  are  determined  the  people  shall 
have  what  they  need  and  we  hope  to  have 
a  frugal  and  thrifty  Government,  striving 
for  a  dollar's  value  for  every  dollar  spent, 
a  dollar's  return  for  every  dollar  Invested. 
That  was  a  statement  I  made  24  hours  after 
I  took  office.  That  is  a  statement  I  repeat 
every  day  to  my  Cabinet,  to  my  admlnlstra- 
ton,  and  to  anyone  else  who  wiU  listen  to  me. 

In  doing  what  we  have  done,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  shut  down  unneeded  Installa- 
tions of  other  wars.  We  have  closed  down 
some  obsolete,  unnecessary,  what  you  might 
call  Illustrative  cavalry  forts  in  this  mlssUe 
age.  They  have  been  carried  overifrom  other 
times  and  other  needs,  but  no  one  has 
really  walked  in  and  said,  "I  am  puUlng  down 
the  curtain."  We  have  done  that  so  we  can 
sustain  the  muscle  of  o\ir  might,  to  have 
more  missiles  for  these  times  and  the  times 
to  oome. 


I  can  tell  you  with  positive  assurance  that 
your  country  has  never  been  stronger  mUl- 
tarUy  than  It  Is  at  this  hour.  I  can  teU  you 
without  the  slightest  fear  ot  contradicUon 
for  the  next  months  ttiat  I  am  going  to  be  in 
this  offiee  wm  are  determined  to  keep  it  that 
way.  We  are  always  «olng  to  keep  otir  guard 
up,  but  our  hand  out.  searching  for  some, 
way  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust.  We  are 
determined  that  no  nation  shall  ever  ex- 
ceed us  in  preparednees,  and  none  shaU  ever 
excel  us  in  the  pursuit  of  honorable  peace. 
for  we  shall  keep  both  our  reason  and  our 
readiness  at  all  times. 

As  this  Nation  can  be  reas<xiable  without 
becoming  restless  In  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  I  believe  earnestly  and  genuinely 
that  this  Government  must  be  more  frugal 
without  bec(»ning  less  ccxnpasslonate  here 
at  home. 

Private  citizens  and  public  officials  dont 
have  to  be  loose  with  the  dollar  to  prove 
that  they  are  liberals  and  fwogressives.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  callous  to  prove  that  they 
are  conservative. 

We  cut  on  estimated  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary almost  $10  bUllon  before  it  ever  got  to 
the  President.  After  it  got  to  the  President 
we  cut  more  than  $1  billion,  and  with  other 
departments,  more  than  $3  billion  before  we 
started  putting  back  in.  Then  we  added 
poverty  in  Appalachia  and  other  thingpi  for 
hungry  children  and  fathers  with  11  chil- 
dren and  who  have  only  $30  on  which  to 
support  them.  We  put  back  $3  billion,  stlU 
staying  imder  last  year's  budget  by  $1  bU- 
lion.  but  if  you  take  all  of  the  money  you 
are  spending  on  poverty  In. Appalachia,  it  is 
Just  aroimd  1  percent  of  the  entire  budget. 
I  ask  you — ^I  ask  you — aren't  you  wUllng 
to  take  a  penny  out  of  a  dollar  to  try  to  make 
taxpayers  out  of  tax  eaters? 

I  came  here  this  morning  because  I  want 
you  to  be  a  part  of  this  administration,  of 
this  Government,  whether  you  are  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  or  whatnots.  We  have 
one  big  tent,  and  all  America  is  welctme 
until  November,  and  we  wUl  welcome  every- 
body then,  but  we  will  expect  some  ot  you 
to  go  acroes  the  street. 

This  administration  Is  determined  to  begin 
on  buUdlng  a  great  society  for  tomorrow, 
something  that  you  can  proudly — and  Mr. 
Carey  and  Mr.  Nellan  can  proudly — say  "I 
was  a  pcut  of  that.  I  put  In  the  first  stons. 
I  helped  build  that  society,"  something  that 
you  can  look  back  cm  for  generatloos  and 
say,  "I  was  there  when  It  happened,"  and 
your  people  can  point— "My  great  uncle  or 
cousin  or  aunt  or  grandpa  cr  grandma  had 
a  part  to  do  in  that" 

TBX   XnmtPVOTXB 

We  must  do  thoee  things  that  are  iindone 
and  we  must  fill  those  needs  that  are  un- 
filled. Having  done  what  we  have  done  In 
this  generation  to  make  freedom  safe  from 
aggressors,  I  believe  that  we  must  move  with 
courage  to  keep  freedom  safe  from  erosion 
from  within,  by  poverty,  by.  deepatr.  by  di- 
sease and  by  poor  schools  and  by  poor  slums. 
I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  Uve  on  the 
side  of  the  tracks  where  you  even  see  this. 
I  wish  you  could  have  gone  with  me  and 
looked  into  their  eyes  and  seen  the  faith  and 
hope  that  they  have  in  their  country,  when 
I  traveled  into  Pittsbiirgh  and  saw  the  un- 
employed steelworkers,  and  into  South  Bend 
and  saw  the  8,300  men  all  of  whom  lont  their' 
Jobe  Christinas  Sve— auto  workers — and  Into 
West  Virginia  and  saw  the  unemployed  coal 
miners.  One  man  with  11  children  told  me' 
he  had  4  days  work  last  month  at  $4.80  a 
day,  not  because  he  does  not  work,  but  be- 
cause it  is  not  there. 

I  have  gone  into  these  schools  and  these 
Bliuns  and  I  have  seen  these  insidious  ene- 
mies of  a  stable  economy  and  the  ones  that 
really  promote  inflation  and  recession.  I 
want  to  teU  jrou  that  no  segment  of  our 
society  has  a  greater  stake  tn  theee  people 
than  folks  who  are  well  enough  and  can 
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far  from  where  I  live— -and  he  said,  "What 
about  the  stamper*  and  be  sakl,  "What 
atampar*  Tou  bad  to  get  stampa  to  buy 
meat  In  thoee  days.  He  said.  "WeU,  tba  OPA 
stampa.  Bow  many  stan^ie  do  I  owe?"  "Oh." 
he  said.  "Tou  are  talking  about  the  OP.  *  A. 
Well,  we  never  did  put  that  in  down  bare." 

We  never  have  put  in  thto  program  where 
a  UMA  can  take  a  dollar  a  month  out  of  hto 
wagea  and  hto  employer  can  put  a  dcdlar  to 
match  it.  and  that  83  wiB  i»-ovlde  him 
at  the  end  of  40  years  84.000  to  pay  hto 
hoapttal  bllla.  What  be  has  saved  then  can 
pay  hto  own  doctor  and  he  can  select  any 
doctor  he  wants  to  and  what  he  has  saved 
up  he  can  pay  on  hto  doctor,  but  this  will 
take  care  of  hto  boc^tal. 

Head  aa  well  as  heart  tells  us  if  we  look 
in  the  head  and  have  good  Judgment,  we  will 
act  now.  The  poverty  of  other  people  U 
already  a  mounting  burden.  How  much? 
Tou  are  now  paying  $4  billion  a  year  for 
public  assistance.  You  are  now  paying  $8 
billion  a  year  for  police  and  health  and  lire 
departments.  The  costs  are  high  and  they 
are  going  higher  and  higher.  Unless  you  at- 
tack the  caiises  of  poverty  Itself,  you  are 
going  to  be  shoveling  it  out  to  the  tax- 
eatera  instead  of  producing  smd  training 
taxpayers. 

I  went  in  thto  eastern  Kentucky  town  and 
I  was  real  stimulated  to  see  600  people  being 
trained.  Fifty  of  them  were  in  a  cosmetology 
class,  learning  how  to  fix  up  ladies'  hair, 
and  all  of  them  will  have  a  Job  when  they 
get  oirt.  Another  sizable  group  was  In  an 
auto  mechanics  class,  and  I  said,  "What  Is 
that  great  big  piece  of  steel?"  and  he  said, 
"That  to  the  rear  end  of  a  truck." 

We  are  teaching  those  people  who  bave  no 
akUto  some  skllto,  and  it  to  coetlng  us  831  a 
week  tar  them  to  do  It  so  they  can  live.  But 
when  they  get  off  at  the  end  of  1  year,  they 
will  be  able  to  bold  a  Job,  and  we  have  a 
good  many  m<ve  Jobs  in  a  good  many  more 
daasiflcatlons  than  we  have  people  to  fill. 
So  if  the  9  million  families  who  are  poor 
can  earn  Just  83,000  a  year,  personal  mcome 
would  climb  more  than  811  billion  per  year. 
All  of  those  people  would  become  taxpayers 
having  deducts  made  to  their  checks  instead 
of  taxeaters  from  the  deducts  frcxn  your 
check. 

Thto  to  only  one  simple  example  that  I  am 
giving  you.  Waste  to  "hot  xuilque  to  Wash- 
ington. Neither  to  it  only  the  product  of 
wbat  Government  does.  Sometimes  greater 
waste  comes  from  a  society  and  what  that 
society  leaves  undone.  Racial  and  religious 
discrimination  last  year,  according  to  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
cost  us  815  billion  because  we  wanted  to 
say  a  Negro  or  a  Mexican  or  somebody  else 
couldnt  work  at  thto  kind  of  a  Job.  Dniised 
or  tinderused  manpower  costs  us  even  more, 
and  that  to  why  thto  admintotratlon  to  dedi- 
cated to  lifting  off  the  burdens  which  weigh 
down  our  national  productivity,  oxir  national 
expansion,  and  o\ir  national  prosperity. 

You  know,  biislness  has  changed  since  the 
1930's,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Qovemment 
has  changed  since  that  time,  too.  How  baa 
business  changed? 

coNsmoN  or  bttsinxss 
Corporation  profits  after  taxes,  when  I 
came  to  Washington  In  late  1931,  for  the 
year  1933,  every  corporation  In  thto  country, 
after  they  paid  their  taxes,  had  a  net  loss 
of  83  A  billion.  Now,  that  was  a  conserva- 
tive Government.  Mr.  Hoover  wasn't  reepon- 
alble  for  all  the  things  that  happened,  but 
no  one  ever  charged  him  with  being  adven- 
turesome, reckless,  and  wasteful,  but  they  lost 
88A  billion,  all  ot  the  corix>ratlons  of 
America. 

Ten  years  later.  In  1942,  we  changed  that 
loss  and  made  $9^  billion,  all  of  the  corpo- 
rations. That  to  after  taxes,  because  people 
talk  a  lot  about  taxes  these  days,  but  after 
the  taxes  were  paid  they  made  89V^  billion 
in  1942. 


In  1963.  It  stepped  up  to  817.3  billion.  I 
am  not  talking  about  administrations,  be- 
cauae  it  to  almoat  douMe  there,  and  that 
was  President  Xtoenbower's  admintotratlon — 
1943  waa  ours  and  1983  was  hto — but  in  10 
7Mra— that  waa  the  year  ha  waa  elected. 
1962 — but  our  proaperlty  eoatlnned  during 
hto  8  years,  with  a  eouple  of  reecsalons, 
where.  In  1963,  corporation  profits  after 
taxea— aU  of  you  fetf  sorry  for  yourselves 
now — aU  of  you  bave  a  martyr  complex  and 
all  of  you  think  you  arc  mistreated  and  all 
of  you  who  havent  thto  axperienoe  of  once 
owning  a  00.000-aers  ranch  and  not  owning 
it  any  more.  I  want  to  ahow  you  how  bad 
off  you  are — you  made  834.600  million  in 
19«a,  up  17  to  34  from  1963  to  1982. 

In  1  year,  from  1963  to  1988.  it  Jxunped 
to  $27.1  bnilon.  and  it  to  estimated  for  1964 
to  be  $30  billion  after  taxea. 

The  return  on  the  net  worth  for  the  aver- 
age railroad — and  I  am  getting  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  railroads  these  last  few  days — the 
return  they  made  on  their  net  worth — and 
they  are  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap, 
was  3.2  in  1961  but  that  Jiunped  to  3.7  in 
1963.  almost  double.  But  on  thto  $27  bil- 
lion, which  to  going  to  be  830  Mllion  thto 
year,  the  return  on  net  worth  for  all  manu- 
facturing companies  was  10  percent.  That  Is 
the  average  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  first  311  corporatiens  that  have 
been  tabulated  that  reported  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  a  very  nonpartisan  organlzatkm  and 
a  very  sound  organisation  led  by  a  very  able 
man,  Mr.  WUliam  McCheeney  Martin,  who 
served  under  many  admlntotratlons.  the  first 
311  corporations  tabulated  thto  first  quarter, 
January.  February,  and  March,  show  a  23- 
percent  increase  over  the  same  period  In 
1963.  That  to  what  the  first  quarter  in  1964 
looks  like 

So,  in  thto  new  day.  I  do  not  accept  the 
viewpoint  on  either  side  that  business  and 
Government  are  Inherently  hoatlle  oppo- 
nents. We  would  work  mtich  closer  together 
if  we  didnt  have  some  public  relations  men 
and  mimeographing  machines  getting  state- 
ments out  for  each  of  us.  trying  to  get  our 
name  In  the  pt4>er  and  show  that  we  attack 
aomebody. 

I  remember  the  Bond  Club  asked  Mr.  Ray- 
bum  to  come  and  mpeak.  to  them  after  be 
inUtxluced  that  death  sentence  amendment, 
the  Holding  Company  Act.  in  1936.  They 
called  It  a  death  sentence.  It  would  kill  all 
of  them.  It  dldnt  UU  any  of  them.  They  all 
got  richer,  but  It  kept  them  from  swindling 
a  bunch  of  widow  women. 

They  wanted  to  be  nice  to  him  1  day  when 
he  was  presiding  over  a  hearing.  They  said, 
"Why  don't  you  come  up  to  New  York  some 
time  and  make  a  speech?"  He  felt  like  mak- 
ing a  speech  to  the  Bond  Club  like  I  felt  like 
coming  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  a  little  bit  kind  of  like  a  mule,  you 
are  trying  to  put  the  bridle  on  and  he  to  a 
little  bit  shy  and  holding  back,  but  he  ac- 
cepted and  I  thought  of  what  he  said  when 
Mr.  Carey  said  he  was  awfully  disappointed 
I  was  not  going  to  make  it  over  here,  and  I 
thought  I  couldnt  make  it  here  because  I 
have  a  rough  schedule  today. 

When  be  was  fiylng  back  with  me,  he  said. 
"I  jTiat  think  you  ought  to  come  and  let  \u 
know  each  other  better."  I  thought  about 
what  Mr.  Raybum  said.  He  told  them.  "Yes, 
he  would  come  right  in  the  middle  of  that 
big  fight."  He  went  up  there  and  the  fellow 
that  introduced  him  was  a  little  embarrassed. 
He  was  not  President  and  they  couldn't  do 
Uke  they  did  thto  morning  and  Just  say  "The 
President  of  the  United  States."  You  don't 
have  to  say  any  more.  You  don't  have  to  say 
a  good  Preeldent.  a  bad  President,  a  middle- 
sized  President.  You  Just  say  "The  Presi- 
dent." and  that  to  the  proper  way  to  Intro- 
duce the  Prasident.  But  I  dont  always  do 
things  the  proper  way.  as  you  have  observed 
in  the  newspapers. 

There  to  something  good  that  comes  out  of 
everything.     When    lightning    struck   Lady 
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Bird's  plane  out  In  Cleveland  the  other  day, 
It  scared  us  for  a  moment,  but  a  lot  of  good 
came  out  of  It.  She  to  willing  to  start  riding 
with  me  again  now. 

I  told  Dick  Nixon  the  other  night  when  I 
went  out  to  Chicago  to  speak — I  met  Dick 
coming  back  from  Vietnam  and  Rockefeller 
and  Goldwater  going  out — and  I  hope  they 
are  not  too  disappointed  If  we  do  well  out 
there,  because  it  to  all  our  boys,  all  of  our 
country,  but  I  told  Dick  that  from  now  on 
I  didn't  know  whether  I  was — I  was  at  the 
Gridiron  Club  and  they  were  roasting  all  of 
us.  I  said  I  don't  know  whether  a  fellow  Is 
safer  being  a  guest  of  the  newspaper  people 
or  whether  he  Is  worse  off  having  them  as  hU 
guests. 

But  anyway,  we  put  In  a  new  rule  at  the 
LBJ  Ranch  If  I  ever  get  to  go  down  there — 
I  have  Just  been  down  tbere  twice  In  5 
months.  A  crlsU  seems  to  develop  every 
week,  nearly,  and  they  would  really  ruin  me 
If  I  happened  to  be  there  when  a  crisis  devel- 
oped, but  I  win  tell  you  one  thing  for  stire: 
If  any  of  you  show  up  at  the  LBJ  Rancb,  we 
have  some  new  rules.  Everybody  is  going  to 
walk  from  now  on,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
what  Lady  Bird  tells  me,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  everybody  drink  nothing  but  pure 
rain  water  or  Pepsi-Cola. 

No,  I  was  saying  that  there  Is  not  anything 
Inherently  wrong  with  business  and  govern- 
ment, along  with  labor  and  agriculture  and 
the  public  at  large  getting  along,  that  they 
are  Inseparable  partners  In  building  a  more 
prosperous  America. 

NEED  rOB  COOPERATION 

Some  people  say  I  talk  out  of  both  sides  of 
my  mouth.  I  don't  know  why  you  have  to  be 
antlworklngman  and  promanager  or  anti- 
manager  and  proworklngman  because  they 
all  three,  the  capitalist,  the  manager,  and  the 
worklngman  go  together  to  make  up  the 
profit  system,  and  this  Is  the  free  enterprise 
system.  So  tomorrow  I  am  having  Mr.  Carey, 
your  exe<|Utlve  vice  president,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  businessmen  to  talk  about  how 
to  keep  from  raising  prices  so  that  inflation 
won't  eat  the  dollar  away  and  make  It  a  soft 
dollar  Instead  of  a  hard  dollar,  where  It  will 
be  worth  something  to  you,  where  you  won't 
have  the  condition  repeated  where  10  years 
ago  you  buy  a  house  for  $10,000  and  that 
house  would  now  cost  $22,000,  that  same 
house. 

Each  one  of  us,  vrith  the  profits  we  are 
making,  we  are  going  to  try  to  reduce  prices 
a  teeny  weeny  bit  or  hold  prices  where  they 
are.  and  then  I  am  going  to  call  in  the  lead- 
ers of  the  worklngmen  of  thU  country  thto 
same  week  and  tell  them  the  same  thing. 
That  may  be  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
your  mouth,  but  the  way  I  feel  about  It,  I 
am  President  of  all  the  people. 

When  this  administration  came  into  of- 
fice, the  Nation  faced  a  recession  and  the 
challenge  of  high  unemplojraient.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  reject  the  expedient  of 
make-work  sedatives.  I  have  seen  the  WPA. 
I  worked  very  closely  with  It  back  in  1933, 
1934.  and  1935,  but  Instead  of  having  make- 
work  sedatives,  I  wanted  to  go  after  the 
causes  and  I  wanted  to  produce  a  c\ire,  and  I 
think  you  know  the  record. 

Now.  what  Is  the  record?  The  revision  of 
the  depreciation  schedule  was  made  In  1962. 
That  Is  for  the  taxpayers  and  It  was  a  wise 
one.  and  a  beneficial  one,  and  It  has  helped 
the  Government. 

There  was  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  that 
same  year.  We  have  had  the  tax  cut  thto 
year,  the  biggest  one  In  the  188  years  of  his- 
tory, 175  since  you  had  a  President. 

We  have  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  keep 
American  producers  competitive  In  world 
markets  where  we  oan  sell  something  besides 
Just  ourselvee.  and  the  Increasingly  success- 
ful attack  on  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The  first  quarter  is  always  better,  and  you 
can't  Judge  the  other  quarters  by  the  first. 


and  It  to  not  accurate  and  we  are  not  sure, 
but  I  am  telling  you  it  makes  me  mad  when 
I  see  the  first  quarter  to  about  to  balance 
out  when  we  have  had  these  huge  loasea.  I 
said  to  Secretary  McNamara  only  last  night 
at  dinner,  "Please  get  some  of  your  tc^  colo- 
neto  and  generato  out  talking  to  these  other 
oountrlee  about  things  they  oan  buy  in  the 
way  of  equipment  from  us  so  we  oan  get 
aocne  of  their  money  back  over  here. 

ECONOMY    DKIVX 

We  have  a  drive  on  In  every  agency  of  thto 
Government  and  you  may  get  tired  about 
hearing  about  It — they  already  have — I  see 
them  leak  to  these  cocktail  columnists  that 
run  around  to  each  one  of  these  Cabinet 
departments,  "What  do  you  know  that  you 
can  whisper  to  me?"  and  I  see  they  say  I  tsUk 
a  little  rough  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  and  they  say  a  little  oorn, 
and  they  say  I  shouldn't  be  insisting  on 
efficiency  and  economy  and  I  drive  them  too 
hard,  and  I  am  going  to  get  sick  because  I 
am  working  too  hard,  and  all  that  stuff,  but 
we  are  Insisting  on  efficiency  and  economy 
because  If  we  dont  stop  this  spiral,  the  sky 
to  the  limit.  We  will  go  the  way  the  other 
nations  have  done. 

The  emphasis,  and  all  of  our  actions,  are 
on  the  Importance  of  private  Investment. 
All  of  these  have  borne  fruit  in  the  good 
times  America  to  enjoying  now.  I  know  the 
total  burden  of  Government  at  all  levels  to 
heavy.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  yoiir 
Federal  Government  Is  large  and  your  share 
of  its  burden  greet,  but  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government  haven't  gone  up  like 
the  State  and  city.  You  ought  to  locA  at 
how  much  they  have  Increased,  but  your 
Federal  Government  has  a  position  that  no 
one  else  has — we  have  to  stiind  and  preserve 
freedom  In  o\ir  tlrae. 

When  we  cut  the  nuclear  production  the 
other  day,  our  nuclear  production  was  up 
here,  and  all  of  the  targets  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  it  against  are  down  here,  and 
that  to  all  we  would  need.  I  Just  cut  It  that 
much.  I  still  have  that  much  in  between 
on  the  chart,  that  much  safety  valve.  When 
I  tried  to  do  that,  you  have  no  Idea  how 
much  effort,  how  they  tried  to  hold  me  back, 
and  they  said,  "You  will  lose  400  men  In  this 
man's  district  and  he  to  running  few  reelec- 
tion this  year."  I  said,  "I  am  not  going  to 
operate  a  WPA  nuclear  project  or  WPA  De- 
fense Department.  Let's  put  that  over  in 
poverty  and  let's  put  tbat  over  in  Appa- 
lachla  where  we  are  spending  1  percent  of 
our  budget,  but  let's  dont  put  It  over  here 
In  Defense  where  we  are  spending  60  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Let's  have  the  bombers, 
the  missiles,  and  the  men  and  the  marines 
that  we  need.  I  am  not  going  to  \ise  it  vui- 
less  they  are  needed." 

You  know,  a  friend  of  mine  to  running  for 
President,  and  he  is  higher  up  in  the  mili- 
tary than  I  am.  He  to  a  general,  and  I 
stayed  In  about  25  years  and  never  got  but 
one  promotion.  When  I  got  to  be  President, 
I  got  mad  and  resigned.  But  when  I  quit 
I  was  the  equivalent  of  about  a  major  or  a 
chicken  colonel,  but  when  Castro  got  upset 
and  all  frustrated  and  excited,  you  remember, 
down  In  Cuba  and  cut  our  water  off,  I  got 
all  these  recommendations  from  these  ex- 
perts and  I  was  new  in  the  Job  and  didn't 
know  quite  Just  how  to  handle  everything, 
but  they  told  me,  "Land  the  marines.  Send 
the  marines  In."  I  studied  it  over  and  figured 
It  out  and  went  home  and  talked  to  Lady 
Bird  about  It — we  don't  have  to  shoot  from 
our  hip  and  let's  not  Just  go  berserk  here, 
because  Castro  has  talked  in  too  strong  a 
voice.  Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  send  in  one 
little  admiral  to  cut  that  water  off  than  to 
send  In  all  of  these  marines  to  turn  it  on, 
and  that  to  what  we  did.  But  that  costs 
money,  even  that  admiral  or  that  battalion 
of  marines. 

You  take  away  arms  out  of  the  Federal 
budget,  the  military  costs,  you  take  away  the 
costs  of  the  past  wars,  the  veterans  that  are 


on  pensions  that  lost  their  legs  and  arms,  you 
take  away  the  defense  and  the  security  Items 
and  thto  year,  1964,  Federal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  to  our  national  gross  prod- 
uce will  be  within  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
what  it  was  in  1029. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that.  When  you 
eliminate  the  war  picture,  the  defense  pic- 
ture, the  thing  that  to  keeping  you  from 
having  somebody  rap  on  your  door  at  mid- 
night and  click  their  boots  and  tell  you 
"Get  up  in  your  gown  and  come  out  to  a 
concentration  camp,"  when  you  take  away 
that  protection,  you  are  within  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  1929,  and  It  to  going  to  be  lower 
than  at  any  time  In  any  postwar  year. 

A    GOVERNMENT   TO   DEPIND   ON 

You  have  only  one  Government,  and  all  of 
you  rely  on  It  a  lot  more  than  you  realize 
You  rely  on  it  in  Panama  and  you  rely  on  it 
in  Guantanamo  and  you  rely  on  it  in  Cyprus 
and  you  rely  on  it  in  Zcmzlbar  and  you  rely 
on  it  in  Brazil  and  you  never  know  what  mo- 
ment you  vrlll  need  it.  When  you  need  It, 
you  mean  business,  and  you  want  it  to  come. 
If  you  wipe  that  out,  you  are  doing  Just 
about  what  you  are  doing  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  1929.  That  to  25  years  ago, 
and  I  challenge  any  rock-ribbed,  private 
enterjM-ise,  freedom-loving  member  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  to  tell  me  his  budget 
Is  the  same  as  It  was  25  years  ago,  when  his 
revenues  had  Increased  proportionately  with 
ours. 

So  your  task  and  mine  is  to  make  sure  that 
that  government  functions,  not  to  obstruct — 
you  ought  not  to  do  that  to  us.  You  ought 
not  to  oppose.  You  ought  not  to  prevent  it 
from  functioning. 

I  ask  you  what  would  happen  to  your  busi- 
ness if  each  day  your  stockholders — and  that 
Is  what  you  are  In  this  Government — spent 
all  day  long,  like  one  or  two  of  thwn  do  at  an 
annual  board  meeting,  criticizing  what  you 
do  and  finding  fault  with  everything  you  do, 
and  resolutely  against  you  every  day,  every 
week — Just  as  fast  as  those  mimeographs  cah 
turn  them  out. 

Now,  you  are  stockholders  in  this  Govern- 
ment, and  every  time  you  hit  me,  I  am  the 
only  President  you  have.  You  make  me  a 
little  bit  weaker  to  do  the  things  that  you 
have  hired  me  to  do.  I  don't  expect  to  muffle 
criticism.  Every  one  of  you  say  we  Invite  free 
speech  in  our  country  and  we  want  free 
speech  eind  we  want  criticism — don't  you — 
every  one  of  you  do.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  you  want,  and  there  to  a  celling 
on  how  much  to  good  for  you. 

Most  of  these  countries  tear  themselves  to 
pieces  fighting  among  themselves,  and  I  have 
never  even  aimounced  for  the  Presidency.  I 
said  I  am  going  to  stay  in  this  Job  and  be 
President  to  all  of  the  people  as  long  as  I 
can.  I  am  going  to  follow  my  political  phil- 
osophy, which  to  thto,  and  It  to  stated  and 
written  and  almost  In  stone  and  steel: 

PERSONAL  CREDO 

I  am  a  freeman  first,  and  I  am  proud  I  am 
free  and  I  treasure  it  and  I  am  glad  of  It.  I 
am  an  American  second,  and  you  don't  know 
how  I  appreciate  the  citizenship  that  goes 
with  that  fiag.  Being  an  American  to  the 
proudest  thing  you  can  be  except  being  free 
and  a  public  servant  honored  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  of  the  people,  third,  and  a  Demo- 
crat fourth — in  that  order. 

I  have  been  rejecting  the  political  advice 
of  experts  for  32  years  that  I  have  been  in 
thto  game,  but  I  still  have  the  old-fMhioned 
feeling  that  if  you  will  take  care  of  the  next 
generation,  this  generation  will  take  care  of 
you,  and  that  Is  the  kind  of  a  course  that  I 
embarked  on. 

So  thto  morning  I  would  like  specifically  to 
ask  your  support,  not  in  the  election,  but  for 
a  purpose  that  I  regard  as  most  vital.  I  will 
see  you  later  about  the  election.  Today,  in 
the  State  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  land,  there  are  1.000  offices  that  pay  more 
than  the  salary  of  a  Cabinet  officer.     Now. 
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I  came  here  this  morning  to  pledge  Mr. 
Nellan  and  Mr.  Carey  and  the  rest  of  you 
good  people  In  this  organisation  your  Oov- 
emment'B  restraint  and  responsibility  and 
to  pledge  you  a  hand  that  means  only  to 
help,  and  I  hope  never  to  hinder  so  long  as 
the  public  interest  Is  being  served.  I  ask 
from  you  only  the  same  restraint  in  those  de- 
cisions which  you  make  which  sJIect  the  gfen- 
eral  economic  well-being,  responsibility  in 
choosing  to  support  or  not  support  the  poli- 
cies and  proposals  of  the  Government  which 
serves  all  of  the  people.  That  Is  your  busi- 
ness. 

These  last  27  years  since  I  came  here  to 
Washington,  representing  half  our  economic 
history.  In  that  span  the  material  welfare  of 
the  average  American  has  gained  as  much 
as  in  the  years  before,  and  I  am  determined 
that  we  shall  set  a  course,  and  we  shall  hold 
to  It,  which  will  gain  for  all  people  more  in 
the  next  27  than  we  gained  In  the  last  27. 

I  believe  this  strong  and  this  rich  and 
this  successful  NaUon  can  bring  peace  to 
the  world  and  I  believe  it  so  strongly  I  am 
going  to  work  for  it  and  fight  for  it  and  I 
hope  get  It. 

I  not  only  want  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world,  but  I  want  to  bring  peace  to  all  of 
our  lives  and  think  about  the  problems  that 
keep  you  awalce  at  night,  and  think  about 
what  you  would  do  if  you  were  the  father 
of  11  and  had  4  days'  work,  so  I  want  to 
bring  peace  to  all  of  our  lives.  I  know  you 
think  that  Is  a  big  order,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  shrink  from  it.  I  am  going  to  work  toward 
it. 

They  said  in  the  railroad  strike.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  when  the  nogotiatlons  bust 
up?'  I  said,  "I  am  not  thinking  about  that, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  bust  up.  We're 
going  to  settle  it."  They  wanted  me  to 
threaten  them  with  this  and  threaten  them 
with  that,  and  guesstimate  on  this  and  that. 
and  I  Jxist  never  woxild  do  it.  X  said  I  was 
perfectly  confident  that  If  these  railroad  men 
that  run  the  carriers  don't  know  more  about 
the  railroad  business  than  I  do,  then  they 
have  been  overpaid  for  a  long  time.  If  these 
union  men  dont  know  more  about  the  needs 
of  their  people  than  I  do.  they  ought  to  get 
new  union  leaders.  So  if  you  have  free,  col- 
lective bargaining,  let's  get  the  Government 
out  of  it  and  lock  the  door  and  you  sit  down 
here  and  work  It  out  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
you  here  until  you  do. 

Labor  would  raise  this  question,  and  car- 
riers would  raise  that  question  every  time 
they  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  things  that 
haunted  them  about  what  the  Government 
might  do  or  what  they  were  doing.  I  Just 
said  there  is  only  one  thing  I  can  tell  you. 
and  that  is,  get  out  your  speech,  write  down 
your  gripe,  and  the  Government  will  give 
you  a  fair  shake.  I  don't  care  Lf  you  are  the 
biggest  man  in  the  land  or  the  littlest  man 
in  the  land,  that  is  wliat  we  are  going  to  do 
to  you  and  go  on  back  and  settle  this  thing, 
and  they  did. 

So  this  is  the  work  of  our  generation,  as 
I  see  it,   yours  and  mine. 

I  must  get  back  to  your  work  at  the  White 
House  and.  I  guess,  let  you  get  back  to  your 
work  on  me.  i 
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Thursday.  AprU  30,  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
years  has  come  and  gone,  and  once  again. 
as  we  have  done  for  many  years  now,  we 


pause  In  oiir  day's  work  to  celebrate 
Polish  Jtodependence  Day. 

This  day  and  occasion  Is  always  hal- 
lowed to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  other 
Members  of  the  House,  because  It  sig- 
nifies the  determined,  persevering  strug- 
gles of  the  gteat  Polish  people  to  be  free, 
to  be  liberated  from  the  bondage  that 
encompasses  them,  from  the  slavery  that 
binds  them,  from  the  tyranny  that  af- 
flicts and  persecutes  them. 

When  will  Poland  be  liberated  Is  a 
question  that  we  might  well  ask  ourselves 
today. 

Is  it  just  a  vain  hope,  as  some  believe, 
that  will  not  be  realized  in  our  lifetime, 
or  Is  it,  as  I  and  many  others  believe,  an 
ever-present  prospect  that  may  come 
upon  us  sooner  than  we  think,  even  with 
startling  suddenness.  Many  favorable 
factors  are  working  today  on  the  side  of 
Polish  Independence  and  freedom. 

First,  there  is  that  age-old  determina- 
tion, that  indomitable  will,  that  dogged 
resolve  never  to  give  In  to  Communist 
oppression,  that  undimmed  obstinacy  to 
fight  to  the  end,  to  rely  on  God  and  His 
help  and  on  friends  of  the  free  world, 
and  the  great  faith  and  courage  which 
has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  Polish 
people  throughout  their  long,  eventful, 
tragic  history,  for  who  can  excel  the 
Polish  In  personal  gallantry,  what  nation 
in  this  world  has  made  greater  sacrifices 
for  freedom,  for  independence,  for  self- 
determination  and  the  right  to  live  their 
own  free  lives. 

What  people  have  been  through  more 
blood  baths,  massive  slaughter,  frightful 
suffering,  long-sustained  tragedy  than 
the  Polish? 

What  people  has  persevered  so  long 
against  the  great  odds  of  hideous  brutal 
force,  against  the  armed  might  of  god- 
less, imperial  masters,  against  the  wiles 
and  cunning  of  diabolical,  ruthless  Com- 
munist masters? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poles  have  given 
to  the  world  a  great,  enduring  example 
of  gallantry,  valor,  determination,  and 
loyalty  to  Ideals.  Untutored  and  unsung, 
unequipped,  unarmed  for  the  most  part, 
frequently  betrayed  and  abandoned, 
often  the  victims  of  ruthless  treachery  so 
base  as  not  to  be  duplicated  In  history, 
yet  nothing  could  swerve,  nothing  could 
block,  nothing  could  prevent  the  forward 
march  of  the  Polish  people  toward  their 
goals,  nothing  could  break  their  spirit, 
their  will  to  triumph  In  the  end  over  their 
cruel  masters. 

Our  Nation  well  knows  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  the  Polish  people  because  there 
are  many  of  them  here  among  us.  They 
have  been  tested  in  the  fierce  crucible 
of  war,  they  have  served  and  labored  in 
the  calm  days  of  peace,  but  always  they 
have  been  trustworthy  and  Just  and  pa- 
triotic, always  they  have  come  willingly 
and  bravely  to  the  support  of  the  country 
and  its  Ideals,  and  its  principles,  and  its 
free  way  of  life,  and  they  have  never 
given  up  reliance  on  prayer  and  the  ul- 
timate redemption  of  the  precious  spir- 
itual and  human  values  which  the  great 
nation  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  people 
have  so  ably  fought  for,  and  always  rep- 
resented, through  the  agcxiizing  bitter- 
ness of  treachery.  Through  bitter  de- 
feat, bloodshed  and  incredible  suffering 
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the  Polish  people  have  stood  unafraid — 
unconquered,  and  imconquerable. 

It  is  that  unyielding  spirit  that  will 
one  day  before  long  free  them  from  their 
oppressors  and  bring  them  once  again 
into  the  company  of  the  free  world. 

That  is  my  hope  for  the  great  Polish 
nation  and  for  their  brave  people  today. 
Let  us  resolve  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  our  hearts,  to  stand  beside  these  peo- 
ple, to  render  them  such  help  and  sup- 
port as  we  can.  Our  sympathy,  yes,  they 
are  entitled  to  it  always,  but  something 
more  than  just  bare  sympathy — some  as- 
surance of  real,  tangible  support,  some 
willingness  on  our  part  ot  take  some 
sustained,  affirmative  action  In  the  dip- 
lomatic councils  of  the  world,  to  help 
this  small,  proud,  great  nation  to  regain 
its  cherished  freedom  and  be  able  once 
again  to  say,  as  many  other  nations  can 
say:  "This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land. 
Its  soil  Is  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
my  people  who  have  died  in  the  struggle 
to  be  free.  Once  again,  the  great  Poland 
is  free,  independent  and  standing  on  its 
own  feet,  proud  and  daimtless." 

And  today,  let  the  message  ring  out 
clarion  clear  to  the  Polish  people  and 
throughout  the  world — We  are  with  you 
We  will  remain  with  you  speeding  the 
dawn  of  your  freedom.  May  it  soon 
come,  we  pray. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoDK  or  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Tttli  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents 
AND  indexes— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of    th^  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress   and   at  the   close    thereof 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23,  §  13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Tttle  44.  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936.  c.  630.  §  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,    to   which   the   attention   of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and  Delegates   is 
resi>ectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prortded,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7>/2-point  type- 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents 


and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 V4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  sliaU  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  (»  smaU  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— vmen  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Recobo  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo  of 
the  day  of  Ito  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rbcobd  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wUl  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  caxising  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections.— The  i>ermanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer    within    that    time:  Provided.    That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 
Prorided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not    include    deletions    of   correct    material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber,  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequenUy 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcosd. 
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10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial repeaters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  Home,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses.  . 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses- 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place,  vmen  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

J^^^r'lt  "^^  °°*  *PP^y  ^  extensions 
wlthhe  d  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Recoed,  nor  to  Riscords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.—Ko  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
flr.^  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
fh«°P,?K,^*^^J"  estimate  in  writing  from 

1,^^^"°  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  thU  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpte  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parte,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congrxssional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SAI^E 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publics^ 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.    at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers   and   quantity   pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documente   shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions   under   which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale   of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.   sec    72a 
Supp.  2). 


ChaUMge  Is  Onr  Heritaf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKU^BOMA 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reccu)  the  following 
address  given  by  C.  Everett  Murphy, 
sovereign  grand  master  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the 
World,  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  sponsored  by  Odd  Fellow  and  Re- 
bekah  lodges  from  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of 
Odd  PeUows— May  3.  1964: 

Challenok  Is  Ottx  He&itagk 

Man's  life  is  passed  on  to  other  men,  and 
tiie  strengtli  of  each  generation  Is  dependent 
upon  the  faith,  Industry,  valor,  and  vision 
of  the  generation  preceding. 

As  we  stand  near  the  tombs  of  unknown 
American  dead,  and  a  short  distance  re- 
moved, the  monument  to  an  iinluiown  Ca- 
nadian soldier,  we  are  so  vividly  reminded  of 
a  great  truth  which  poets  and  psalmists  have 
written  about,  and  philosophers  and  states- 
men have  spoken  about — that  Indeed  each 
generation  depends  upon  the  other  for 
strength  and  fortitude  and  wisdom  with 
which  to  build  and  create. 

How  imfortunate  for  man  that  he  is  so 
slow  to  accept  this  truth,  and  must  And  the 
equation  of  this  truth  In  and  through  the 
bitter  iruitM  of  war. 

Each  of  our  dead  represented  on  the  green 
hills  of  Arlington  this  afternoon,  by  the 
many  hundreds  of  markers — humanity  from 
all  walks  of  life — the  laborer,  the  lawyer,  the 
businessman,  the  teacher,  the  professional 
soldier — the  magnificent  general  who  repre- 
sented our  way  of  life  on  the  many  battle- 
fields of  past  wars — the  courageous  John  F. 
Kennedy,  would  all  Join  in  one  great  chorus^ 
with  o\ur  unknown  whom  we  especially  honor. 
In  speaking  to  us  In  this  silent  moment 
where  midst  the  whisper  of  the  soft  winds, 
the  song  of  birds,  and  the  gallantry  of  Ood's 
creation  and  say  to  us  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  happy  and  Joyous  living  has  but  one 
simple  rule,  such  being  the  love  of  man  for 
each  other,  for  love  is  the  only  Intangible 
part  of  our  human  makeup  that  can  replace 
hate. 

If  only  we  as  a  people  of  this  great  and 
blessed  continent  would  soon  learn  that  if 
we  would  but  banish  bitterness  and  hate 
from  our  hearts  as  peoples  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  ova  personality  as  nations  woiild  cap- 
tivate the  world  about,  and  the  ugly  evil  of 
fear  and  distrust  would  vanish,  and  we  could 
soon  say  to  those  less  educated,  less  gov- 
erned and  with  less  economic  capability,  let 
us  sit  down  together  and  reason  our  prob- 
lems. 

History  points  out  to  us  very  vividly  that 
the  average  age  of  a  civilization  Is  200  yean. 
The  civilization  of  which  we  are  Indelibly  a 
part  will  soon  reach  this  point  and  the  qoes- 
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tlon  is — shall  w«  surTive.  and  if  we  do  not — 
what  of  the  future? 

In  t>'<"'f«"g  of  the  future  I  have  great 
faith  as  do  each, of  you.  I  have  faith  that 
somewhere  in  thle  great  beyond  there  is  a 
Ood — who  controls  the  universe,  and  He  is 
JTJst  as  concerned  about  the  lowly  songbird 
as  He  Is  the  great  seas,  but  most  of  all  He  is 
concerned  about  the  creation  He  made  in  his 
own  image  and  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
destroyed.  It  will  be  because  we  loee  our  goals 
and  fall  to  pay  heed  to  what  the  past  has 
taught  us. 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  and  perhaps  an 
Impossibility  and  a  likely  improbability  that 
another  civilization  would  arise  from  the 
rubble  we  would  leave. 

We  have  learned  that  it  isnt  our  big  tall 
buildings,  it  isn't  our  showplaces,  our  roads, 
oiu"  modem  offices,  our  outstanding  achieve- 
ments In  agriculture  and  science  and  busi- 
ness which  have  made  our  continent  great; 
rather,  it  is  the  sturdy,  determined  people 
who  make  up  this  part  of  the  world  who  have 
an  abiding  faith  and  who  realize  that  all 
these  things  we  have  dlscxissed  are  merely 
temples  that  we  have  built,  but  the  greatest 
temple  of  all  is  the  aggregate  of  all  our  men. 
women  and  children  and  their  philosophy,  a 
temple  not  made  by  hands,  but  a  temple 
eternal  whose  foundation  is  truth. 

In  this  connection  It  is  an  evident  truth 
that  human  life  may  only  be  continued 
through  family  life  where  great  truths  are 
learned  from  a  dedicated  father,  and  a  con- 
cerned and  loving  mother,  who  carry  on  the 
great  traditions  of  family  and  country — this, 
my  friends,  is  what  makes  a  country  or  con- 
tinent great. 

Such  simple  things  as  going  after  a  lost 
child;  timneling  In  a  mine  to  rescue  lost 
miners;  helping  distressed  in  time  of  floods 
and  earthquake:  plowing  the  field  of  a  nelgh- 
bo-  who  is  ill  and  giving  of  our  time  and 
money  to  build  educational  and  charitable 
Institutions  without  thought  of  pay — such 
as  erecting  monuments  to  symbolize  o\xr 
thirst  for  world  peace:  endowing  scientific 
research,  providing  educational  programs  for 
boys  and  girls  and  doing  thoae  things  which 
require  sacrifice  on  our  part  is  the  tradition 
of  o\ir  way  of  Ufe  of  which  I  speak,  and  if 
honor  comes  to  us,  such  comes  becaxise  of  o\ir 
dedication  and  not  because  we  have  sought 
such. 

We  believe  that  this  question  of  a  sur- 
viving civilization  which  thought  is  more 
serious  than  the  mere  speaking  of  words — 
for  the  sake  of  words — may  only  be  answered 
if  the  economic  and  social  advances  thus 
far  achieved  can  be  applied  so  that  the  in- 
dlvidiiality  of  the  individual  man  and  his 
family  whoever  he  is  are  preserved  as  a 
sacred  trust  of  our  creator  •  •  •.  That  only 
If  the  dignity  of  a  man  as  an  Individual  is 
assured  can  there  be  an  assiued  future,  for 
the  past  tells  us  whenever  man  has  become 
the  pawn  of  kings,  and  dictators  and  the 
slaves  of  potentates,  he  lost  his  Initiative  to 
produce  and  production  is  essential  to  a 
great  civilization. 

We  of  this  continent  have  been  used  to 
challenges  since  our  forefathers  began  to 
toil  in  this  great  part  of  the  world,  and  as 
sons  and  daughters  of  great  men  and  women 
who  feared  Ood,  we  will  accept  the  challenge 
of  our  heritage. 

We  will  not  IM  like  the  "blue  Jay"  who  had 
gone  after  bis  dally  worm,  but  one  day  look- 
ing down  at  a  fisherman  wltb  a  bucket  at 


worms,  made  a  deal  with  the  fisherman  to 
trade  a  feather  for  a  worm  each  day  so  that 
he  would  not  have  to  go  out  and  himt  for 
hii  food,  and  everything  went  well  until  he 
had  traded  his  last  feather  and  couldn't  fly. 
As  were  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines, 
and  men  and  women  of  all  branches  of  our 
services,  whether  of  Canada  at  the  United 
States,  taught  to  love  God,  country  and 
home,  and  the  church  of  their  choice,  and 
to  love  their  fellow  men — so  we  will  preserve 
this  tradition  by  teaching  our  generation  of 
these  great  truths  and  help  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  fCH-  the  future. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  soldier  on  the  white 
horse  during  the  War  Between  the  States, 
where  a  son  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  and  his  father  was  an  Union 
officer,  because  of  the  differences  In  political 
beliefs  of  that  time — never  dreaming  that  as 
a  soldier  he  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  momentous  decision  when  the  battle  was 
going  against  his  forces,  and  It  is  said  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  he  saw  an  officer  on  a 
white  horse  about  to  make  a  move  that 
would  be  decisive,  and  obeying  an  order  to 
shoot,  he  did,  only  to  discover  to  his  horrw, 
that  the  officer  on  the  white  horse  was  his 
father. 

War  is  hell — ^it  not  only  takes  life  but  de- 
stroys dreams  at  Innocent  men,  women  and 
children;  It  disrupts  future  plans  and  hopes — 
It  requires  billions  in  expenditures,  and  I 
believe  the  big  problem  today  is  not  to  get 
to  the  Moon  before  others  for  military  pur- 
poses; is  not  to  determine  If  Mars  has  life; 
Is  not  to  control  weather  by  man's  Ingenuity, 
but  with  all  our  background  and  wisdom 
given  \is  by  previous  generations  to  find  a 
way  to  vmderstand  each  other.  If  it  takes 
millions  or  billions  to  do  this  then  miUlons 
and  billions  shovilld  be  expended. 

We  may  have  to  go  to  the  Moon  and  Mars 
and  encourage  others  to  go  and  spend  our- 
selves Into  bankruptcy  before  we  learn  this 
great  truth,  for  somewhere  out  there  in  the 
great  beyond  a  Russian  and  an  American 
might  And  themselves  alone,  perhaps  with  a 
Chinese,  or  a  Frenchman  and  have  to  Join 
hands  and  put  their  ingenuity  and  clever- 
ness together  in  order  to  get  back  home. 

There  is  a  certainty  today  that  otu-  great- 
ness. If  we  possess  greatness  has  been  because 
of  our  belief  in  Ood.  An  atheist,  if  there  is 
truly  an  atheist  could  never  have  inspired 
men  to  battle  for  a  cause  so  great  as  was  the 
cause  for  which  each  military  man  died — 
a  cause  of  freemen  and  women,  where  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  creeds  may  live  in 
a  world  and  share  freely  of  its  bounty. 

I  am  sure  that  mcn«  prayers  have  gone 
up  from  the  lips  of  brave  men  in  trenches, 
on  the  seas  and  in  the  air  for  help  and  guid- 
ance than  has  ever  been  the  solicitude  of  one 
who  had  no  belief. 

We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  continent 
where  in  every  motto  there  is  something  to 
rem.lnd  ub  of  our  eternal  allegiance  to  a 
heavenly  Oeator.  We  are  proud  to  say  In 
Ood  we  trust — that  a  nation  under  Ood 
is  working  to  make  a  better  world,  and  so  we 
pray  today  with  the  spirits  of  oxir  unknown 
dead  and  others  who  have  been  Just  as  gallant 
and  sing  with  a  fiUl  heart.  "Oh  b^utif ul  for 
spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain,  for 
purple  mountains'  majesty,  above  a  fruited 
plain— oh  world  and  all  the  earth,  Ood  shed 
His  grace  on  thee,  and  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood  frcnu  sea  to  ahinlng  sea." 

And  with  this  prayer  and  song  in  our 
heart  we  can  look  at  each  new  day  and  give 
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Hole  ■  Appalacliia 

EXTENJIION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNKKSSKK 

IN  THE  HOU  3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue  tday.  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of 
an  adequate  a  >proprlatlons  for  economic 
development  t  nd  assistance  for  10  States 
in  the  Appa  achian  mountain  region 
should  recelvt  the  highest  priority  and 
the  Presidents  program  should  be  ap- 
proved and  iE  iplemented. 

While  our  »untry  is  enjoying  pros- 
perity In  mary  areas,  the  Appalachian 
region  needs  he  economic  boost  to  re- 
move the  pocl  ets  of  poverty  that  strad- 
dle this  10-S  ate  area  of  our  country. 
Helping  citizjns  to  help  themselves 
should  be  a  p:  Ime  interest  of  a  people's 
government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  edltoi  al  which  appeared  in  the 
Nashville  Teineasean — a  great  news- 
P«)er  in  my  iJtate— dated  May  3,  last. 
be  reprinted  In  the  Aiq^endlx  of  the 
Rbcokd.  The  (dltorial  foUows: 
Hoi  I  nf  Appaiji,chia 
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Prosperity  that  provides  a  decent  living 
standard  for  the  ordinary  citizen  la  some- 
thing that  Senator  GoLDWATrai  cannot  under- 
stand. He  seems  to  have  acquired  the  phlJ- 
oeophy  that  the  only  kind  of  prosperity  that 
la  deserved  is  that  which  is  inherited,  and 
any  effort  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  some  of  its  clUzena  la  to  him  "the 
Santa  Claus  of  the  government  handout." 

This  must  be  the  reason  Senator  Gold- 
water  seems  to  feel  he  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  Natlop's  business  leaders  when  they  Indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  follow  Mr.  Johnson's 
plan  and  add  to  their  own  profits  by  helping 
to  build  a  prosperous  Nation  for  all  people. 


May 
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Connty  Residents  Pay  $1.65  for  Every  $1 
of  Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 


or   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  19th  Congressional  IMstrict 
are  all  good  citizens  and  are  willing  to 
do  their  part  in  providing  for  a  better 
America. 

As  I  travel  the  district  talking  to  con- 
stituents I  sense  a  feeling  of  unrest  and 
alarm  at  the  continual  growth  of  Fed- 
eral controls  and  projects.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  questions  asked  as  to 
how  far  our  Federal  Government  plans 
to  go  in  attempting  to  set  up  programs 
for  everyone  and  just  how  expensive  are 
these  programs  to  the  average  taxpayer. 
An  article  appearing  in  the  Rock  Is- 
land (Illinois)  Argus,  April  30,  1964,  gives 
part  of  the  answer  and  vividly  points  out 
that  Insofar  as  Rock  Island  County  Is 
concerned  it  is  costing  the  citizens  of  this 
county  $1.65  for  every  dollar  in  Federal 
funds  which  is  returned  to  the  country. 
While  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
check  the  figures  for  other  counties  In 
the  district  I  dare  say  one  would  find  the 
same  sort  of  diminishing  return. 

I  recommend  the  attached  news  story 
for  your  reading  and  suggest  other  Mem- 
bers make  a  comparison  of  figures  In 
their  own  districts.  Perhaps  if  we  kept 
our  tax  dollars  at  home  we  could  solve 
many  of  our  local  problems  without  ask- 
ing for  Federal  aid. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  points  out 
that  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  take 
an  average  of  90  days'  pay.  May  I  re- 
mind you  that  this  country  weis  started 
by  a  group  of  people  determined  to  escape 
confiscatory  taxatloa 

COTTWTT  RzsmKNTs  Pat  $1.66  roB  Evert  «1  or 
TnaaAL  Aio 
Nrw  YosK. — As  far  as  Rock  Island  County 
is  concerned,  the  Federal  aid  program  Is  a 
costly  proposition. 

lK)cal  residents  are  paying  more  toward 
the  program,  through  their  taxes,  than  are 
people  in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  are 
getting  back  lees. 

For  every  dollar  that  Washington  allots 
to  the  local  area,  for  public  housing,  libraries, 
Job  training,  urban  renewal,  hospital  con- 
struction, scholarshlpe.  and  the  many  other 
aid  projects  sponsored  by  the  Government 
the  cost,  locaUy.  Is  $1.66. 
Tbe  finding  is  based  on  a  new  study  made 


by  the  Tax  Foimdatlon,  a  nonprofit  research 
organization  here,  on  the  Stete-by-State  al- 
location of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  Its  fig. 
ures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

It  shows  that  the  various  aid  programs 
throughout  the  NaUon  amounted  to  $5.3  bil- 
lion In  the  year,  not  counting  what  was  spent 
for  highway  and  road  construction. 

TAX,  GKANT  TOTALS 

In  19  of  the  States,  taxpayers  paid  more 
than  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  of  aid  received 
As  for  the  other  States,  one  broke  even  and 
30  got  back  more  than  they  paid  out. 

The  figures  indicate  that  approximately 
$5,365,000  of  the  taxes  collected  from  Rock 
Island  County  residents  went  into  the  aid 
program.  An  estimated  $3,248,000  came  back 
in  the  form  of  Federal  grants. 

Thus,  only  about  «1  percent  of  the  money 
sent  to  Washington  from  the  local  area  made 
the  return  trip. 

From  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  whole. 
$372,300,000  was  sent  as  compared  with  $225.- 
300,000  that  came  back  In  grants. 

The  remainder  was  used,  after  deduction 
for  administration  expenses,  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  country  on  the  groimd  that 
It  should  be  dUtrlbuted  according  to  need 
and  not  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis. 

As  a  result,  communities  In  two  of  the 
States  received  $1  In  aid  for  every  26  cents 
they  contributed. 

The  grants-in-aid  program  has  been  grow- 
ing larger  and  larger  each  year,  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation reports.  It  is  now  about  three  times 
the  size  that  It  was  in  1854. 

Just  how  far  reaching  it  has  become  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  It  takes  a  63 -page 
book  to  list  the  kinds  of  projects  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  available. 

The  book,  published  by  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration,  is  entitled  "Hand- 
book of  Federal  Aids  to  Communities." 


Arthur  Hoppc's  Colamns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
besieged  with  requests  for  more  of  Art 
Hoppe's  columns,  and  expressions  of  in- 
terest In  his  style  of  political  satire  of  go- 
ings-on in  and  around  Washington  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Four  of  his  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  April  23 
24,  27.  and  May  1.  1964,  follows: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
Apr.  23,  1964] 

Will    the    Doos     Oo    To    Klbie    Jay? 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?  It's  time 
for  another,  rip-snortln'  tee-vee  visit  with 
the  rootln-tootin'  Jay  Family,  starring  or 
Hble  Jay,  a  very  kindly  cow  puncher.  For  a 
man  who  punches  cows. 

But  as  we  Join  up  with  Klble  tonight,  he's 
in  a  heap  o'  trouble.  That's  him,  agettin' 
ready  to  go  on  a  tee-vee  program  In  that  big 
white  house  back  Bast.  And  those  fellers. 
a-pacln'  back  and  forth,  are  what's  called 
"party  leaders."     My,  they  look  worried. 

&BIZ.  I  still  don't  see  why  I  got  to  go  on 
this  here  special  tee-vee  program.  All  I  did 
was  pose  for  the  photographers,  a-picklng 
up  my  little  old  puppy  dog. 
FnisT  LxADDi  (groaning).  By  the  ears. 
Sboons  Imaokm,  (moaning).  That  picture 
will   cost  us  the  electioiL     We've  stUl   got 
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97.2  percent  ot  labor,  business,  the  Negroes, 
the  BouXbtfumn,  the  farmers,  and  the  con- 
sumers. But  we've  lost  the  dog  lovers.  And 
as  tlie  dog  lovers  go,  so  goes  the  Nation. 

Thsu)  Lcaobb  (bemoaning) .  0\ir  only  hope 
is  this  special  television  appeal. 

Elbzk.  But  I  explained  at  the  time  why  I 
pick  up  puppy  dogs  that  way.  It's  because. 
I  said,  I  like  to  hear  them  yelp. 

LcADESs  (together).  TelpI 

Elbix  (admiringly).  Tou  fellows  have  got 
that  down  right  good.  Isnt  it  a  pretty 
sound?     Reminds  me  of  down  home. 

FnuT  LxADia  (groaning) .  Please,  we  never 
pick  up  a  dog  by  the  ears  here  in  the  East. 
Why  didn't  you  raise  rabbits  instead?  Or 
beat  your  wife?  Or  something  we  could  ex- 
plain. Well,  there's  notliing  for  it.  Just  go 
on  camera  with  your  fine  family  there  and 
teU  an  alarmed  Nation  how  kindly  you  are. 
Ready,  Birdie  Bird?  And  Myna  Bird?  And 
Bye-bye  Birdie?    And  Checkers? 

Blbdc.  Checkers?  That  dog's  name's  not 
Checkers. 

SsoOND  LKAi>ai.  It  is  new.  We  wanted 
some  nostalgia  on  this  show.    Okay,  roU  'em. 

B.BIB  (slnctt'ely  into  the  camera) .  Evening, 
folks,  lllnd  if  I  mosey  into  your  living 
rooms  a  speU?  Because  I  want  to  tell  you 
tonight  how  kindly  I  am.  "Kindlier  than  a 
hound's  tooth."  they  call  me. 

FnuT  iMkDXM  (whispering  from  off  camera) . 
Oood.  goodi 

Elbix  (encouraged).  Tes.  sir,  folks.  Notice 
how  my  wife  Birdie  Bird's  not  wearing  any 
of  those  furs  which  require  killing  little  a^- 
mals.  No,  sir,  she's  wearing  a  good  8PCA 
cloth  coat.  And  my  Uttle  puppy  dog's  ear* 
arent  an  inch  longer  than  when  we  left 
home. 

SscoHo  LxAoia  (whispering).  Great,  great! 
Now,  pick  up  the  dog  fondly.  But,  remem- 
ber, not  by  the  ears  I 

Klbdc  (nodding) .  No.  sir.  friends.  I  always 
lift  up  dogs  the  way  the  kindly  Eastern  folks 
do.  See?  (As  he  holds  the  dog  up  tor  dis- 
play it  lets  out  earspUtting  squeals  and 
kicks  over  cameras  and  lights.) 

THno  Lbaisb  (emerging  from  wreckage 
sadly) .  WeU,  wait  tiU  1908.  But  teU  me  on* 
thing:  why  did  you  pick  up  that  dog  by  the 
tall? 

EuBim  (puzzled).  Now,  friend,  how  many 
handles  you  think  a  dog's  got?  (Wltb  a 
smile  of  sheer  deUght.)  But  wasn't  that  the 
prettiest  sound  you  ever  did  hear? 

WeU,  folks,  that's  aU  for  tonight.  Except 
for  this  bipartisan  message  to  dog  lovers  and 
Elbie  lovers  alike:  Chip  in  now  for  our  fund 
to  buy  ol'  Elbie  a  brand  new  dog.  Tep. 
friends,  for  his  own  good  we're  going  to  sur- 
I^ise  him.    With  a  Oreat  Dane. 

[Prom   the   San   Francisco    (Calif.)    Chron- 
icle,  Apr.  34.  1964] 

Nobody  Is  thx  Psopuc'b  Choicx 

( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

Joy  reigns  supreme  at  the  nobody  for 
President  headquarters.  And  alarm  is  rife 
among  backers  of  the  other  bcqiefula. 
Watch  them  as  they  privately  assess  their 
candidates'  qualifications.  Invariably  they 
stiake  their  heads  and  conclude  worriedly: 
"Nobody's  perfect." 

And  indeed  he  is.  Stack  him  up  against 
the  other  candidates  and  he  outshines  them 
all. 

Take  Mr.  Ooldwatoi.  Even  the  most  fer- 
vent rightwinger,  when  pressed,  wiU  admit 
that  nobody  is  more  ready  to  fight  tban  the 
Senator.  Obviously  piqued,  Mr.  Oou>- 
WATBlB  changed  tactics  and  Is  now  telling 
everyone  that  actually  he's  "a  peacemonger, 
probably  ttie  best  yoo  ever  saw."  An  idle 
campaign  bofut.  For  the  truth  la  that  the 
Senator  can't  out-peace^monger  nobody. 

Not  only  is  nobody  a  genuinely  belligerent 
peacemonger,  but  nobody  has  also  taken 
a  safer  stand  on  the  issues  than  Mr.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.    Who  hasnt  taken  one  yet. 


While  this  clever  strategy  has  shot  Mr.  Lodge 
to  the  No.  1  spot  in  ths  popularity  poUs,  rest 
assured  that  nobody  can  top  that. 

As  for  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he  doesn't  stand  a 
chance  against  our  tiger.  Not.  that  is,  after 
we  distribute  our  latest  campaign  brochure 
describing  our  candidate's  famUy  life  imder 
the  simple,  moving  title:  "Nobody  Has  a 
Perfect  Marriage." 

Due  unquestionably  to  these  factors,  no- 
body has  emerged  overnight  as  a  front  run- 
ner for  the  OOP  nomination.  Consequently, 
there  is  talk  among  party  strategists  of  emu- 
lating this  success  and  finding  some  other 
nobody  to  run  for  President.  Thoee  men- 
tioned Include  Mr.  Scranton,  Mr.  Romney, 
Mr.  Stassen  and  &ir.  J.  Alfred  Prufrock.  a 
Sioux  Falls  cabdrlver.  However,  aU  sxirveys 
of  the  man  on  the  street  show  that  compared 
with  these  candidates,  nobody  is  more  un- 
heard of. 

Actually  the  one  exponent  we  fear  most 
is  Mr.  Nixon.  For  whUe  the  party  at  the 
moment  is  looking  forward  grimly  to  defeat 
in  November,  it  naturally  wishes  an  experi- 
enced leader.  And  unfortunately,  when  it 
comes  to  experience  at  being  defeated,  nobody 
is  second  to  Mr.  Nixon.  This  explains,  of 
course,  why  so  many  experts  currently  pre- 
dict the  latter  wlU  get  the  nomination. 
Somehow. 

Therefore,  it  is  high,  time  to  issue  a  flat 
denial  of  scurrUous  reports  that  nobody 
is  really  for  Mr.  Nizcm.  These  tmdoubtedly 
stem  from  the  impression  Mr.  Nixon  gives 
that  nobody  is  his  second  choice.  But  when 
it  c<Hnes  to  secret  deals  in  poUtics,  you  may 
take  our  saored  word  that  nobody  is  slmon 
pure. 

Moreover,  as  the  campaign  imfolds,  en- 
thusiasm for  nobody  mounts.  And  while 
ail  the  candidates  pubUcly  predict  victory 
for  themselves,  it  is  obvious  to  an  impartial 
observer  that  nobody,  deep  in  his  heart, 
means  it. 

Thus,  we  millions  of  Uttle  nobodies  who 
support  nobody  envision  a  dramatic  scene  at 
the  convention.  The  delegates,  after  listen- 
ing to  all  the  nominating  speeches,  will 
sponstaneously  begin  to  chant:  "We  Want 
Nobody.  We  Want  Nobody."  And  nobody 
will  win  in  a  landsUde.  For  at  conventions, 
as  you  know,  a  genuine  draft  is  invariably 
stirred  up  for  nobody. 

Yes  sir,  if  there's  one  thing  tliis  campaign's 
proved  so  far,  it's  that  in  these  times  of 
overexposure  every  candidate  has  some  han- 
dicap. Or,  as  we  joyfuUy  say  down  at  head- 
quarters: "In  p<^ltics  today,  you  can't  beat 
nobody  with  somebody." 

[From  the  Scm  Francisco  (Oalif.)  Chronicle, 
Apr.  37. 1964] 

Thrzk  CtaxMB  roa  Nobody 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

In  one  of  the  most  startling  political  de- 
velopments in  recent  weeks.  Nobody  evened 
his   campaign  headquarters   today. 

It  was  a  gala  affair.  Under  a  huge  red, 
white,  and  blue  sign  reading  "Noibody  for 
President, "T  a  merry  throng  drank  Nobody's 
beer,  ate  Nobody's  pretzels,  and  cheered 
loudly  few  Nobody. 

As  Is  customary  at  such  affairs.  Nobody 
made  a  fighting  speech  wlxlpb  swept  the 
crowd  of  its  feet.  He  cited  statistics  showing 
that  Nobody  was  a  front  runner  at  this  time 
and  "wltb  the  hard  wozlc  and  devotion  at  you 
people  in  the  coming  months"  Nobody  would 
win  in  November. 

Stealing  a  leaf  from  the  other  candidates, 
the  leading  presidential  hc^Mful  promised 
higho-  wages,  bigger  profits,  lower  prloes, 
more  welfare,  and  reduced  taxes.  Business, 
labor,  consumers,  Negroes,  and  Dixiecrats 
alike,"  he  sald<  "can  unite  with  ocmfidenoe 
under  Nobody'B  banner.  Remember."  ba 
told  the  hushed  crowd  la  a  ringing  summa- 
tloQ.  "that  Nobody  to  your  friend." 

And  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  In  tbe 


house  as  the  big  brass  band  struck  up  the 
campcUgn  theme  song:  "I'm  Nobody's  Sweet- 
heart Now." 

Plain  girls,  wearing  glasses  and  dowdy 
tmlforms  (wlxo  are  known,  of  course,  as 
Nobody's  Sweethearts)  passed  out  baUoons. 
badges,  and  campaign  literature  to  the  sing- 
ing, cheering  supporters  of  Nobody. 

An  inquiring  reporter,  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze this  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Nobody 
which  has  so  dramatlcaUy  nuu-ked  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  conducted  capsule  inter- 
views with  adherents  in  the  crowd. 

"Why  are  us  ccHnmon  people  tar  Nobody?" 
said  Mr.  Algernon  Browning-Swinbtime,  a 
truckdriver.  thou^tfully.  "Well,  1  tliink  it's 
because  Nobody's  for  us." 

"Frankly."  said  Mr.  H.  WlUiam  Way.  a  po- 
litical scientist  of  no  mean  repute,  "I  believe 
It's  due  to  the  uncontestable  fact  that  No- 
body has  a  perfect  poUtlcal  record." 

"Past  fav<»-s,"  snapped  Miss  Anne  Thrc^M, 
an  elderly  spinster.  "For  43  years  I've  been 
calling  up  city  hall  to  complain.  And  whom 
do  they  send  out  every  time?    Nobody." 

Others  Interviewed  cited  tlxe  candidate's 
winning  personality.  "Who  stands  up  for  you 
on  the  bus?"  said  one  lady.  "Who  contrib- 
utes to  worthy  (Clarities  without  even  asking 
if  they're  tax  deductible?"  said  a  do-gooder. 
"Who  makes  a  sincere  figM  to  pick  up  the 
lunch  check?"  said  a  businessman.  "With 
the  grave  problems  we  face  today,"  said  an 
eager  young  student,  "we  must  ask  ourselves, 
who  knows  all  the  answers?" 

Time  and  again,  as  these  questions  were 
raised,  one  name  alone,  needle$s  to  say,  made 
the  rafters  ring. 

And  so  it  was  that  tbe  Nobody-for-Presl- 
dent  campcUgn  was  officially  launched. 
Pledging  their  wholehearted  support,  the 
fanatical  foUowors  of  Nobody  shoulders  their 
placards  and  marched  off  to  do  battle,  hold- 
ing aloft  their  simile,  moving,  universally 
appealing  slogan — a  slogan  that  all  present 
agreed  has  long  been  needed  in  American 
politics : 

"Trust  Nobody." 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
May  1, 1064] 

NOlBODY  TUKITB  PAT  CATS  AWAY 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Confidence  Ls  running  amok  at  the  Nobody 
for  President  Headquarters.  For  ttiere  to 
no  denjrlng  that,  to  date.  Nobody  has  waged 
a  perfect  poUtical  can^MUgn. 

The  reason,  of  course,  to  our  candidate's 
experience.  Take  raising  money.  While 
others  may  claim  theoretical  Imowledge  of 
how  to  stage  testimonial  dinners  and  other 
fimd-raising  affairs,  it  to  an  undnilaMe  fact 
that  Nobody  has  been  attending  than  for 
years. 

Who  in  politics  strives  to  be  first  to  arrive 
at  a  reception?  Nobody.  Who,  I  ask  you, 
wants  to  be  last  to  leave?  Nobody.  And  who 
listens  to  the  speakers  at  Lincoln  and  Jack- 
son Day  dinners?    Our  candidate,  that's  who. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  l(Hig  and  dreary 
evenings,  Nobody  lias  fSarlessly  inaugurated 
a  new  fund-raisaig  technique  guaranteed  to 
spare  the  contributor,  ennoble  the  candidate, 
and  save  money:  the  nonevent. 

Reflect,  if  you  will,  on  the  aiOO-a-plate 
testimonial  dinner.  In  the  htotory  of  Amer- 
ican poUtica,  no  one  has  ever  left  such  an' 
event  without  feeling  cheated.  Not  to  men- 
tion dyspeptic.  But,  thanks  to  Nobody,  our 
Businessmen  for  Nobody  Committee  to  eren 
now  arranging  a  new-type  gala  aiOO-a-plate' 
Testimonial  to  Nobody.  All  you  do  to  send 
them  $100.    And  they  send  you  a  plate. 

Think  of  the  good  wllL  You  wlU  be  spared 
the  agony  of  donning  a  stiff  shirt,  sawing  on 
undercooked  chi^en,  downing  oold  ooffee, 
and  suffering  throu^  8  hours  of  speeches. 
Moreover,  you  get  to  keep  the  plate. 
And  for  masochtota  who  like  to  listen  to 
testimonial    speeches,    tlie   oommlttea   wlU 
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Tuei  day.  Maw  5. 1964 

Mr.  NSDZI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ccm- 
Unubiff  crisis  1  irtween  Greeks  and  Turks 
over  Cyprus  I  u  tended  to  otecure  en- 
oouraglng  dev<  lopments  In  Greece.  This 
ancient  land,  which  last  inc»ith  cele- 
brated the  14:  d  anniversary  of  Its  War 
of  Independen  se,  has  become.  In  the  last 
decade,  a  stabl »  democracy  with  a  stead- 
fly  bBiprovlnc  1  eonomy. 

At  a  time  1  hax  many  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  troubled  by  either  polar- 
Isatkm  or  frai  mentation  tn  their  polit- 
ical party  aarst  m,  Greece  has  now  devel- 
oped two  large  responsible,  pro- Western. 
democratic  pa  ttea  and,  unlike  other  na- 
tions, there  Is  a  democratic  alternative 
to  either  extre  ne  right  or  extreme  left. 

At  presmt,  C  reece  is  enjoying  a  modest 
economic  booii,  and  it  can  Ul  afford  a 
prolonced  defli  sctlon  of  national  energies 
nor  an  eoonon  Ic  downturn  In  tourism  or 
foreign  Investi  lent.  Because  of  deep  ties 
of  blood  and  c  notion.  Greece  cannot  be 
expected  to  ikbandcm  its  brothov  tn 
cypsus. 

It  Is  tberefo  e  hoped  that  Greece,  with 
a  stable  and  re  qjonsiUe  government,  will 
slowly  assume  a  dominant  voice  among 
Greeks  in  the  Cyprus  crisis,  rather  than 
have  tta  poUcgr  made  or  forced  by  irregu- 
lar bands  on  tt  at  troubled  island.  Lead- 
esvtyp  and  resi  onstbie  volees  from  Athens 
can  lead  the  w  ty  out  of  the  crisis. 

I  noiw  place  1  a  the  Raooao,  under  unan- 
ImouB  consent  a  very  interesting  article 


on  today's  Greece,  entitled.  "The  H^enlc 
Psyche."  It  l^by  Petw  N.  Marudas.  and 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April 
6,  1964. 

TBS  Stobt  or  Monmit  Okzxck:  Thx 

HCLLXmC  PSTCHK 

(By  Peter  N.  Marudas) 

Greece  has  just  celebrated  the  143d  anni- 
versary o(»nmemorating  the  start  of  her  war 
of  independence  against  the  Ottcxnan  Turk. 

It  was  a  rebellion  which  lasted  roughly 
from  1831  to  1838  and  it  ended  with  the 
Oreeks  acting  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
375  y€ars  as  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

During  much  of  the  last  century  and  one- 
half  of  freedom,  Greece  has  passed  through 
perilous  times  characterized  by  many  wars — 
some  started  to  free  enslaved  countrymen — 
recurring  political  instability  and  in  the 
modem  era.  the  terror  of  both  Nazi  and 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

In  1964,  however  Greece  undeniably  finds 
herself  in  a  much  more  peacef\il  and  freer 
situation  than  on  that  fateful  day  in  1821 
when  the  bishop  of  Patras,  Oermanoe.  raised 
the  cry  "Freedom  or  Death"  proclaiming  the 
rebellion. 

Greeks,  for  the  most  part,  live  under  one 
of  the  world's  most  democratic  governmental 
systems  and  even  though  much  of  the  coun- 
try Is  still  economically  depressed,  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  recent  times. 

But  like  many  countries,  partlclarly  the 
small,  Hellas  is  subject  to  those  rapid  turns 
of  hist<n7  which  provide  the  true  test  of  any 
nation's  fortitude,  strength,  and  imagina- 
tion. At  present,  there  Is  no  lack  of  such 
challenges. 

Meet  Important,  of  course,  has  been  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  on  Cyprus  follow- 
ing 3  years  of  tonuous  peace  between 
the  Island's  Greek  and  Turkisk  populations. 
The  Mediterranean's  third  largest  island  Is 
considered  by  most  Oreeks  as  the  last  out- 
post of  unredeemed  Hellenism.  Although 
administratively  never  a  part  of  any  modern 
Greek  state,  the  people  of  Cyprus — some  82 
percent — are  prei)onderantly  Greek  in  cul- 
ture, religion,  and  language.  For  years, 
Greece  has  sought  to  obtain  the  island, 
only  to  be  foiled  by  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

Several  years  ago,  she  was  engaged  in  a 
diplomatic  deadlock  with  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey  over  the  fate  of  Cjrprus,  and  finally 
under  extreme  Anglo-American  pressure 
signed  an  agreement  creating  an  Independent 
Cypriot  Republic  with  safeguards  for  the 
Turkish  minority.  Any  hopes  for  the  island's 
union  with  Greece  were  Immediately  dropped. 

Since  current  hostilities  broke  out  on  the 
island,  few  Greeks  on  Cyprus  or  the  main- 
land, have  raised  the  banner  of  Enosls — 
union — but  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Greek  psyche  bums  with  such  hopes. 

In  addition  to  the  emotional  excitement 
generated  by  the  Cyprus  crisis,  Greeks  were 
forced  recently  to  face  two  other  important 
internal  developments  both  Involving  emo- 
tional and  political  readjustments.  On 
Pebniary  16.  ttie  Nation's  voters  wearily 
trekked  to  the  polls  for  the  second  time  in  16 
weeks  to  elect  a  national  parliament  and 
hopefully  a  majority  government.  They  did. 
by  giving  veteran  politician  and  Liberal 
Party  leader,  George  Papandreou,  a  resound- 
ing elect<»:al  mandate. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  nation 
emerged  from  the  political  battle,  when 
King  Paul  I,  the  Greeks'  royal  leader  since 
1947,  took  ill  and  transferred  all  powers  to  hla 
33-year-old  son.  Prince  Constantine.  A 
uMnth  later.  Paul  died  and  Constantine  be- 
came king. 

Greece  was  stunned,  for  in  a  month's  time, 
she  gained  It  new  goverimient  headed  by  a 
seasoned  politician  who  had  weathered 
some  of  the  nation's  heaviest  governmental 
storms  and  lost  a  regent  remembered  for  his 
leadership  during  the  nation's  chaotic  poet- 
war  period. 

Today,  Qreece  like  many  nations  In  this 


fast-moving  era.  U  In  a  state  of  transition, 
but  unlike  many  other  so-called  developing 
countries,  she  has  overcome  near-desperate 
odds  and  made  significant  economic  and 
political   progress. 

When  Greece  emerged  frcsn  the  ravages  of 
World  War  n,  she  was  largely  controlled  by 
Communist-led  guerrilla  bands,  In  1949,  2 
years  after  proijaulgatlon  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine providing  large-scale  American  aid  to 
Greece  and  a  reorganization  of  national  dem- 
ocratic forces,  the  nation  was  free  but  in 
ruins. 

The  opportunity  for  recovery  thus  came 
tor  Greece  4  years  later  than  for  most  B\iro- 
pean  coimtrles  which  were  by  then  well  ad- 
vanced in  full-scale  rehabilitation  efforts. 

The  crying  need  at  the  tfane  was  naturally 
formation  of  a  stable  national  regime.  This 
led  to  the  premiership  of  war  hero  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Papagoa,  a  De  Gaulle-llke  figure  who 
attracted  political  support  from  all  points 
of  the  political  spectrum. 

In  1955,  Papagoe  died  and  King  Paul  rath- 
er surprisingly  chose  the  young  and  rela- 
tively inexperienced  Constantine  Karaman- 
11s.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  form  a  new 
government.  For  8  years,  that  daring  young 
man  of  Oreek  politics  held  office  breaking 
all  records  of  governmental  longevity.  He 
ruled  until  June  1963,  when  »  combination 
of  international  events  and  Internal  dis- 
turbances forced  elections  in  November  lead- 
ing to  his  defeat. 

Mr.  Karamanlls,  despite  some  of  his  short- 
comings, did  stabilize  the  nation  and  created 
a  badly  needed  period  of  domestic  tran- 
quility necessary  for  reestablishment  of  the 
nation's  economy.  Some  observers,  however, 
felt  that  the  autocratic  and  iron-willed 
Karamanlls  had  outlived  his  usefulness  to 
the  nation.  The  ascent  to  majority  power 
in  February  of  Mr.  Papandreou,  a  veteran  of 
nearly  60  years  in  Oreek  politics,  was  at- 
tributable in  small  part  to  Mr.  Karamanlls' 
work;  also  to  the  success  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  political  policy  and  the  fierce 
determination  of  the  Greek  people  to  attain 
national  self -resx>ect. 

Mr.  Papandreou,  although  devoutly  pro- 
West  and  a  NATO  advocate.  Is  not  like  his 
predecessor,  an  anti-Communist  zealot.  He 
has  already  indicated  he  will  attempt  to  re- 
integrate former  Communists  Into  Greek  so- 
ciety. Presently,  most  Communists  are 
without  basic  democratic  rights  as  granted 
by  the  Constitution.  They  do,  however,  op- 
erate politically  under  the  guise  of  the  leftist 
oriented  EDA  political  party,  an  amalgam  of 
leftist  factions. 

In  short,  Mr.  Papandreoii.  while  con- 
fronted with  Inunedlate  economic  problems 
such  as  raising  the  rural  standard  of  living 
and  encouraging  capital  Investment,  is  nev- 
ertheless establishing,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  an  expansion  of  democracy. 

The  76-year-old  Premier  is  surrounded  by 
many  of  Greece's  more  moderate  politicians 
such  as  his  son  Andreas,  a  former  American 
citizen  and  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  California;  and  Geco^  Mavroe, 
now  Minister  of  Coordination  and  one  of 
the  nation's  top  financial  minds. 

If  Mr.  Karamanlls  represented  a  policy  of 
national  entrenchment  and  zealous  postwar 
anticommunism,  Mr.  Papandreou  reflects  the 
change  in  international  politics  where  cold 
war  lines  tend  to  become  Increasingly 
blurred.  His  world  view  seems  not  an  antl- 
Communlst  black  and  white  but  suggests 
the  politics  of  conciliation,  consistent  with 
his  liberal  political  ideology. 

The  Premier's  refusal  to  crack  down  on 
recent  anti-American  demonstrations  in 
Athens  connected  with  the  Cyprus  question 
indicates  the  breath  of  his  democratic 
commitment. 

Whether  Mr.  Papandreou  can  continue 
Greece's  economic  progress  and  extend  it  to 
the  nation's  masses:  arrest  the  startling 
exodus  of  yoimg  people  abroad,  lift  the  edu- 
cational level  and  maintain  political  stability 
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and  a  strong  foreign  policy  are  the  problems 
confronting  his  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  threat  of  war  with 
Turkey  over  Cyprus  still  looms  large  and  Mr. 
Papandreou  shows  no  signs  of  changing  pol- 
icy. He  has  stated  that  if  Turkey  Intervenes 
In  Cyprus,  Greece  will  take  immediate  mili- 
tary steps. 

Any  such  eventuality  would  most  certainly 
weaken  the  NATO  alliance  and  endanger  the 
West's  entire  defense  position  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Unlike  Mr.  Karamanlls,  who  rarely  defied 
American  policy,  Mr.  Papandreou  has  strongly 
backed  Greek  Cypriot  leader  and  president 
ArchbUhop  Makarios  in  his  opposition  to 
Anglo-American  proposals  for  solving  the 
current  crisis. 

The  Premier  has  also  indicated  he  wishes 
to  normalize  relations  and  Increase  trade 
with  neighboring  Soviet  bloc  nations,  par- 
ticularly Bulgaria — a  project  entertelned  by 
past  regimes  but  half-heartedly  pursued. 

If  Mr.  Papandreou's  words  mean  anything, 
his  goals  sound  much  like  those  of  the  sort 
of  politician  American  foreign  policy  seeks  to 
foster  and  support.  He  possesses  a  strong  be- 
lief in  democratic  procedures,  a  sensitivity  to 
the  problems  of  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
and  a  strong  pro-Western  orientation  tem- 
pered by  a  sound  appraisal  of  relations  with 
Communist  nations. 

Thus,  the  problems  currently  facing  Greece 
are  gradually  less  concerned  with  basic  eco- 
nomic rehabUltotion  but  Involve  very  much 
more  complex  decisions  and  choices.  Few 
instance,  as  an  affiliate  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  no  longer  an 
American  aid  recipient,  Greece  must  decide 
on  the  direc^on  of  the  national  economy  and 
seek  the  right  financial  mixture  necessary  to 
beneficial  participation  in  the  Market. 

And,  as  with  many  nations,  Greece's  dis- 
pensing with  hard-line  anticommunism 
demands  imaginative  leadership  able  to 
bring  about  necessary  political  adjustmente 
leading  to  meaningful  intercourse  with 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

On  this  year's  national  holiday.  Greeks 
pointed  with  pride  at  the  progress,  despite 
great  obstacles,  attained  d\iring  the  last  143 
years.  Although  massive  problems,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  remain  unsolved,  the 
nation  is  free  and  viable. 

In  1831,  it  was  a  collection  of  oppressed 
slaves  living  under  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror 
Interested  only  in  his  self-indulgence  and 
leisiu-e,  Greece  was  a  geographical  entity 
sunk  in  squalor,  illiteracy,  and  widespread 
corruption. 

If  the  Greek  people  hold  their  heads  high 
in  the  family  of  nations  today,  it  Is  due  to 
their  determination  to  reattaln  national 
greatness  and  reestablish  a  nation  devoted 
to  democratic  principles. 

The  future  Is  full  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal uncertainties,  but  for  the  average  Greek 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  a  past  of  slav- 
ery, governmental  instability,  and  official 
callousness. 

Incontestably,  the  Greek  people  have 
passed  the  test.  The  question  now  is 
whether  their  leaders  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  created  by  years  of  suffer- 
ing, death,  and  an  undying  commitment  to 
freedom. 


On  Not  Bekif  Antibntiaess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mw  Totx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesd4iy,  May  S,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  ttm 
two  editorials  that  follow  sppetaed  In  tbft 


Wall  Street  Journal  of  MKf  4.  and  should 
be  read  together  as  they  complement 
each  other. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  nonsense 
talked  about  the  Government  being  pro- 
or  antlbuslness.  when  the  unvarnished 
truth  is  that  the  Government  is  in  direct 
competition  with  business  In  many  fields, 
and  if  any  business  was  run  like  the  Gov- 
ernment It  would  have  gone  bankrupt 
and  disappeared  from  the  scene  years 
ago. 

No,  Government  and  business  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  down  the  prim- 
rose path  hand  in  hand  until  they  are 
both  judged  by  the  same  yardstick  of 
ethics  and  efiBclency. 

The  editorials  follow : 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  5.  1964) 
On  Not  Bbikg  Amtibusiness 

The  Presldnt,  ebuUlent  as  ever,  told  his 
businessmen  gueste  he  wasn't  antlbuslness. 
"I  Just  don't  believe  we  are  anti  anything. 
We  are  probuslness — and  prolabor — and  pro 
the  national  Interest." 

Certainly  many  businessmen  agree  with 
him  and  return  the  compliment.  They  like 
Mr.  Johnson  as  much  for  his  general  de- 
meanor and  skillful,  nondoctrinaire  approach 
to  problems  as  for  any  particular  action  like 
getting  tax  reduction  through  Congress. 

StUl,  this  whole  business  of  business  and 
Government  is  always  a  little  more  com- 
plicated than  the  attitude  of  a  given  Presi- 
dent or  the  specific  moves  of  any  adminis- 
tration. 

For  one  thing,  when  people  speak  of  busi- 
ness they  mean,  or  should  mean,  the  entirety 
of  the  Nation's  economic  activity;  that  which 
pays  the  employees  and  produces  the  goods, 
supports  all  levels  of  Government,  and  ulti- 
mately finances  everything  else.  It  does  so 
because  there  is  no  money  anywhere,  at  letist 
honest  money,  except  what  is  generated  by 
the  people's  business. 

In  this  broad  sense,  every  administration 
in  recent  times.  Including  the  Republican 
one.  has  been  to  some  degree  antlbuslness. 
At  different  times  the  hoetUity  wUI  be  more, 
at  different  times  less,  pronounced;  there 
will  be  more,  or  less,  telk  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  each  other's  viewpoint. 
But  there  mxut  be  a  limit  to  cooperation, 
let  alone  partnership,  not  only  because  busi- 
ness and  Government  are  two  very  different 
animals  but  because  modem  Government 
has  developed  built-in  antipathies  toward 
business. 

One  of  these  is  sheer  size.  Government 
in  ite  totality  both  draws  from  and  presses 
upon  economic  activity,  pervading  all  of  It 
and  distorting  a  good  deal  of  it. 

So  it  is  all  very  weU  to  admire  the  .general 
prosperity  and  the  growth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  What  is  rarely  asked  is 
whether  the  GNP  might  not  be  more  solidly 
impressive  and  more  pr(»nising  for  the  future 
were  the  Government  not  taking  so  much  of 
it  and  wasting  so  much  of  It. 

Some  of  this  waste  Is  unavoidable.  Uetense 
outlays  may  be  excessive,  but  they  obviously 
have  to  be  high  in  our  era.  Even  so,  they 
have  created  the  further  distortion  of  making 
numerous  cmnpanies  partly  or  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Government.  And  much  other 
waste  is  plainly  avoidable. 

Similarly,  it's  fine  If  some  businessmen 
feel  they  are  basking  in  the  glow  of  the  new 
tax  cuts.  Yet  who  in  his  right  mind,  not 
many  decades  ago,  would  have  considered 
It  normal  for  the  Government  to  take  as 
^uch  as  half  a  company's  Income,  not  to 
mMitlon  the  gouging  of  Individuals  whoee 
savings  and  Investment  are  needed  for  eco- 
nocnlo  growth?  Many  today  believe  the 
gruwtto  would  be  greater  If  the  Government 
q««~<'"g  which  demands  and  devours  the 
high  taxes  oould  be  brought  down  to  earth. 

Again.  IVe  generally  accepted  that  we  need 


antitrust  laws  and  special  regulation  for 
certain  Industries.  It's  quite  another  mat- 
ter, though,  to  see  how  the  Govonment  has 
proceeded  from  these  sinxple  propositions 
into  a  veritable  nuMtus  of  regiilation,  prose- 
cution, and  harassment,  blundering  into 
everyone's  way  and  clogglzig  the  avenues  of 
economic  activity. 

Not  the  least  of  the  ingrained  hostilities  to 
business  is  Government's  proneness  to  infia- 
tlon,  partly  out  of  a  political  desire  to  keep 
the  economy  heated  up.  Some  businessmen 
like  to  bask  in  that  temporary  glow  also — a 
most  unhealthy  form  of  "cooperation"  with 
Government.  By  ite  nattire  inflation,  fueled 
by  Federal  deflcite  and  ec^y  money,  Is  one -of 
the  worst  distortions  of  all,  finally  harming 
all  who  play  the  game. 

Here  too  Mr.  Johnson  is  appearing  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  with  his  repeated  exhorte- 
tions  against  Infiatlon.  Now  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  imply  that  he  would  not  let  his 
preference  for  easy  money  stand  in  the  way 
of  higher  interest  rates  should  the  conse- 
quences of  infiatlon  stert  to  get  serious. 
Too  bad.  though,  to  have  to  wait  untU  the 
fire  is  going  before  taking  steps  that  could 
have  prevented  it. 

For  our  part,  we  hope  the  President  wiU  go 
right  on  not  being  deliberately  antlbuslness, 
and  he  will  have  the  Nation's  regard  if  he 
does.  It's  Just  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
one  President  or  one  administration,  even  If 
they  wanted,  to  remove  all  the  roadblocks  to 
the  sound  economic  advance  that  is  so  much 
In  the  Nation's  interest. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal,  May  5,  1964] 
ScALnra  A  Papbi  Mottntain 

Senator  HunPHaxr  told  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen the  other  day  something  that  they 
surely  knew  full  well  already.  It  was  that 
the  files  of  Federal  agencies  are  bulging  with 
"moiintains"  of  unused  business  information, 
often  obtained  at  great  cost  to  both  buslnees- 
men  and  the  Government. 

While  Mr.  HoMPHaxT  was  speaking.  It 
turned  out,  some  of  his  colleagues  elsewhere 
in  the  Capital  were  getting  a  look  at  one  ot 
those  moimtains  In  the  making.  A  Senate 
subcommittee,  considering  appropriations  re- 
questo  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
was  wondering  why  the  FPC  wanted  a  com- 
puter. The  answo',  it  seems.  Is  that  the  Com- 
mission wante  to  q>eed  processing  of  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  produc«^  of  natural  gas. 

The  questionnaires  are  needed,  n*C  Chair- 
man Swldler  explained,  to  expedite  determi- 
nation of  "Just  and  reasonable"  prices  t<x 
gas  producers.  This  emphasis  on  haste  Is 
nothing  new;  ever  since  the  agency  em- 
barked on  this  price-fixing  exercise  more 
than  3  years  ago,  it  has  been  struggling  to 
speed  things  up. 

Tilings  obviously  couldnt  have  moved  very 
fast  if  the  C<xmnlsslon  had  tried  to  set  {M^ces 
for  each  of  the  more  than  30.000  producers  on 
an  individual  basis,  so  the  FPC  decided  on 
a  different  approach.  ^>eclfically.  the  agency 
split  the  Nation  Into  23  areas  and  began  set- 
ting a  single  price  for  all  producers  In  each 
area,  whatever  their  individual  coete  might 
happen  to  be. 

Even  this  Is  time  consuming;  scune  sources 
estimated  it  would  take  more  than  a  decade. 
To  avoid  any  hint  of  free  competition  in  the 
meantime,  the  FPC  price  fixers  have  hap- 
hazardly set  "interim"  ceilings  for  each  area. 
Though  the  purported  aim  of  the  new  quee- 
tioiuiaires  is  to  shorten  this  interim,  they 
certainly  are  going  to  keep  the  producers 
and  the  FPC  busy  for  a  good  while. 

One  type  of  questionnaire,  sent  to  what 
Mr.  Swldler  called  the  114  "glante  in  the  in- 
dustry," has  428  pages  and  weighs  10  pounds. 
A  somewhat  lighter  verskm  is  going  to  the 
thousands  oC  smaller  producers.  One  hor- 
rified member  of  the  subcommittee  figured 
each  of  the  larger  producers  would  have  to 
spend  $86,000  c<Mnpillng  his  share  of  this 
paper  plleup. 
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Ifr.  DOLE. 
In  UBuk,  Pern, 


jured  when  he 


in  won,   f onnarl  r 
age  30.  was  no 


It.  Speaker,  on  April  16, 
an  outstanding  Kansan 


and  a  great  i  merlcan  was  fatally  In- 


acddently  fell  from  his 


ninth-floor  ape  rtment.    Harlan  S.  Park- 


of  SooU  City,  Kans.. 
an  ordinary  man  but  an 
exeepilonaUy  bright,  resourceful,  and 
Cf^wble  powp  whose  ability  was 
reflected  in  e^rything  he  did.  As  re- 
ported in  me  Hutchinson  News, 
"Harlan  Park:  oson  was  a  young  man 
who  began  o  rvtag  his  niche  in  life 
early.**  An  ho  lor  student  In  economics 
and  lAifloaophr  during  his  4  years  at 
Kansas  Unlyer  dty.  Parkinson  graduated 
In  1955.  haviiK  been  president  of  his 
senior  class,  a  i  aember  of  C^nicron  Delta 
Ki4>pa,  national  honorary  scholastic 
society,  and  a  member  of  Sachem,  the 
senior  men's  looorary  society.  From 
1955  to  1957  lis  outstanding  service  in 
the  Army  was  recognized  by  his  having 
been  chosoi  "1  ralnee  of  the  Month"  and 
sdected  for  ciity  In  the  Army  Intel- 
ligence Corps  Eit  Heidelberg.  Germany. 
On  release  frcm  the  Army  in  1957,  he 
entered  MIchlian  Law  School  where  he 
was  a  Campbdl  fellowship  finalist  and 
fifth  In  his  claa^  tn  moot  court  argument, 
a  brief  law  practice  in 
he  was  employed  by 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  in  charge  of 
the  associationrs  market  expansion  pro- 
America  with  headquar- 
ters tn  Lima.  Ifem.  It  was  here  Parkin- 
son's leculershi  >  reached  fuU  expression. 
News  Chronicle  wrote: 
Orln^o  Bueno  throughout 
Peru  and  Chile  tor  hie  monumental  work  in 
establishing  aeh  ml  Itinch  programs  for  the 

of  these  cotuitrles, 
Harlan  had  beeh  decorated  In  1963  by  the 
Pwuvlan  Ooveniment  with  "tbe  Knight  of 
Corrlan  Order"-  -the  highest  award  Peru  can 
oonfor  on  a  foielgn  citizen — and  last  year 
was  awarded  th  i  Bernardo  O'Hlgglns  Grand 
Qrd«:  Off  Merit  >y  the  ChUean  Ctovemment 
for  his  service  t  >  the  people  of  Chile. 
An  initial  prcpect  In  Pan  soon  after  his 
establlshmeat  of  the  com- 
kforada.  whloh  was  started 
wtm  the  Kkovlig  or  80  families  from  the 
sluaw  of  Ltana,  i  o  mere  than  400  mllee  away 
to  the  slopes  ot  the  Andes.  When  aid  from 
the  MroTlan  Oo  ramment  was  denied.  Harlan 
to  th<    people  ot  his  hometown. 
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Soott  City,  to  fa  Blp  the  destitute  Peruvians. 
They  responded  by  "adopttng"  Ia  liorada, 
and  the  loeal  L  one  Club  headed  op  a  peo- 
ple-to-people project  to  furnish  them  neces- 
sary supplies. 


The  needs  of  theee  people  were  met  soon 
when  a  crate  fuU  of  clothing,  tools,  and  medi- 
cal suppUee  arrived  In  La  Monula,  and  the 
goods  were  distributed  by  Harlan  and  his 
wife,  the  forma'  AUse  Battha.  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  whoee  father  was  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  Hxingary. 

The  High  Plains  Journal.  Dodge  City. 
Kans.,  said  this  of  Parkinson's  work  in 
South  America: 

Harlan  Parkinson,  In  charge  of  the  wheat 
organizations'  program  -  for  U.S.  wheat  In 
South  America,  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
workers  the  American  wheat  producers  had. 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  person  on  a  job  of 
this  kind  can  gain  the  national  respect  of 
the  coiintrles  In  which  he  Is  working.  Har- 
lan Parkinson  did  just  that,  however;  he 
caught  tbe  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  wheat 
farmers  for  whom  he  was  working,  and  com- 
bined his  job  of  wheat  promotion  with  that 
humanitarian  outlook. 

In  a  eulogy  prepared  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  a  friend  of  Harlan's,  it  was  said: 

Harlan:  you  strode  In  and  out  of  our  lives 
•with  those  great  giant  steps  of  yoxirs,  never 
staying  long  enough  for  us  to  see  anything 
but  pieces  of  you:  a  piece  of  your  Impulsive 
generosity,  your  Incredible  humor,  your  love 
for  people  and  cheirm  over  children,  your 
Inscrutable  moods,  your  restless  search  for 
something  beyond  conformity. 

And  the  pieces  were  beautiful:  temporar- 
ily held  together  In  pain,  loneliness.  In  long- 
ings that  reached  far  beyond  your  own  hap- 
piness to  that  of  your  fellow  man  lost  In  a 
reeling  world. 

Your  keen  mind  and  rare  sensitivity 
brought  complexities  In  you  we  could  never 
fully  comprehend,  but  will  never  cease  to 
love. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  Harlan  Par- 
kinson was  best  expressed  when  his 
friend  and  mentor,  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
Garden  City,  former  U-S.  Congressman 
and  immediate  past  president  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat.  Inc.  stated : 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  Harlan  Parkinson  Is 
gone.  There  are  few  men  of  his  age  who 
have  done  as  much  or  whoee  lives  held  more 
promise  for  the  futiire.  His  brilliant  mind 
and  engaging  personality  was  matched  by  an 
Intense  Interest  In  people. 

As  a  representative  of  Great  Plains  Wheat 
In  South  America  he  worked  bard  at  market 
development.  But  people,  to  him,  were  more 
than  customers  for  wheat.  He  saw  them  as 
human  beings  in  need  of  both  help  and 
imderstandlng. 

He  projected  an  Image  of  our  country 
which  ♦ill  be  long  remembered,  not  only  by 
presidents  and  premiers  but  by  thousands 
of  the  poor  and  weak.  To  them  he  was  the 
good  American  who  helped  them  to  help 
themselves. 

Harlan  Parkinson  was  a  living  example 
of  how  international  good  will  can  be 
established  without  spending  of  hoards 
of  money  but  by  dedication  and  genuine 
application  of  hard  work  in  a  spirit  of 
unselfish  concern  for  others.  It  is  sadly 
ironic  when  an  accident  must  take  this 
sort  from  our  midst.  It  is  even  more 
tragic  when  it  must  deny  expression  to 
one  who  had  so  much  to  give  and  when 
it  must  extinguish  a  source  of  hope  for 
a  better  world.  For  one  who  knew,  ad- 
mired and  respected  Harlan  Parkinson, 
it  is  difllcult  to  accept  his  loss.  If  his 
absence  can  teach  anything,  it  is  in  the 
words  of  his  father,  "My  family  was  an 
average  Kansas  family.  The  children 
grew  up  in  the  church.  The  greatest 
asset  we  have  In  this  country  is  our 
people." 


To  Mrs.  Parkinson  and  her  3-year-old 
daughter,  Madeline,  and  the  Parkinson 
family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


Tennessee :  Land  of  2,000  Qnakes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean,  an  outstanding  newspaper  of  the 
Nation,  an  article  relative  to  our  be- 
loved State  of  Tennessee,  entitled  "Land 
of  2.000  Quakes." 

Reelfoot  Lake  is  not  only  in  our  con- 
gressional district,  but  half  of  It  is  in  my 
home  county. 

The  article  is  so  well  written  by  Louise 
Davis,  and  is  of  such  historical  interest, 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership.  ITiis  article 
follows: 

Tknkessez  :  Lakd  or  2,00b  Quaxxs 
( By  Louise  Davis) 

Berlen  C.  Moneymaker  felt  the  floor  of  his 
flfth-story  office  In  KnoxvUle  rise  under  him. 

That  tremor  was  on  September  7,  1966,  and 
Moneymaker,  chief  geologist  for  IVa  and  No. 
1  authority  on  Tennessee  earthqxiakes,  stood 
at  attention,  all  antennae  out  to  catch  every 
quiver. 

"It  felt  like  the  whole  bblldlng  was  being 
lifted  up,"  the  lmi>ertiirbable  Moneymaker 
said.  "Immediately  I  knew  what  It  was. 
The  telephone  began  ringing.  The  newspa- 
pers and  radio  stations  were  asking  me  what 
had  happened." 

But  that  was  only  one  of  more  than  2,000 
earthquakes  recorded  In  Tennessee  In  the  last 
153  years.  Moneymaker  says  the  1811  earth- 
quake that  shook  the  State  from  one  end  to 
the  other  and  created  Reelfoot  Lake  was 
"perhaps  the  most  severe  earthquake  of  re- 
corded time." 

The  Reelfoot  earthquake,  he  said,  was 
even  worse  than  the  recent  Alaska  quake. 

It  has  been  his  job,  since  the  first  TVA 
structure  was  planned  In  1933,  to  advise 
engineers  on  how  much  tremor  they  can  ex- 
pect at  every  damslte  and  steamplant  chim- 
ney. So  far,  no  tremor  has  caused  a  crack 
In  a  TVA  structure. 

Of  course,  nobody  knows  what  a  shambles 
another  Reelfoot-slzed  earthquake  would 
make  of  the  TVA  area. 

Moneymaker  Is  familiar  with  records  of 
Tennessee  earthquakes  for  the  last  300  years. 

The  1811  earthquake  warped  a  20,000-acre 
stretch  of  land  In  west  Tennessee  and  dropped 
It  low  enough  to  fill  with  subsurface  water 
and  form  Reelfoot  Lake.  It  was  strikingly 
similar  to  the  recent  quake  in  Alaska,  Money- 
maker said. 

If  the  pattern  in  Alaska  continues  In  sim- 
ilar vein,  Alaskans  can  look  for  months,  even 
years,  of  severe  jolts. 

Tennessee,  in  fact,  has  been  qvilverlng  at 
intervals.  In  definite  rhythmic  {Mtttem,  ever  . 
since  the  Reelfoot  shake,  and  geologists  be- 
lieve that  these  continuing  tremors  are  the 
dying  sighs  of  that  screaming  CBtaclysm  of 
a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  quakes  do  oome  In  series,  Sloneymaker 
■aid. 

"You  will  have  6  years  when  there  are 
hardly  any  trecncrs  at  aU,  and  then  there 
win  be  3  or  4  years  when  there  are  two  or 
three  a  year,"  Moneymaker  said. 
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"We  are  In  a  qulK  period  now.  We  havent 
had  an  earttiquaks  In  es«t  Tennessee  itooe 
19«0.  and  hardly  a  tremor  In  the  State.  But 
t^«.^:  year  we  had  four— strong  enoui^  to  be 
felt.*but  dtrtng  no  damage.-  _ 

NaATllle,  In  a  bMtn  flanked  by  the  Hl«pi- 
land  Rim  and  Cumberland  Plateau.  Is  part 
ol  the  safest  region  hi  the  State,  as  far  as 
earthquakes  go.  The  jriateau  and  «be  rlm 
are  the  least  affected  by  quakes. 

Not  since  November  27.  1981,  has  Nashville 
felt  an  earthquake — "several  light  shocks" 
beginning  at  3 :  23  a.m.  There  was  no  damage. 
The  patterns  of  place  are  as  definite  as 
the  i>attems  at  time,  and  our  long,  narrow 
State  gets  shaken  from  both  ends.  The  1811 
quake  sheared  bluffs  off  the  west  end  at  the 
State  and  hurled  them  Into  the  UlsslsBlppl 
River,  whUe  thoee  from  the  east  rattle  the 
mountains,  topple  chimneys  and  crack  plas- 
ter. 

The  "Reelfoot  quake"  was  centered  just 
northwest  of  Tennessee  at  a  trading  post  vil- 
lage called  New  Madrid,  in  Mlaeourl,  on  a 
blxiff  high  over  the  Mississippi,  and  geolo- 
gists oaU  It  the  "New  Madrid  qiiake." 

No  quake  In  recorded  history  oovwed  a 
greater  area  or  lasted  as  long.  Moneymaker 
said. 

It  was  so  violent  that  it  sloshed  the  Mis- 
sissippi out  of  Its  banks  from  side  to  side, 
like  ooffee  in  a  tilted  cup.  It  shook  half  the 
United  States,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 
For  2  months,  strong  quakes  churned  the 
countryside  almoet  daUy,  and  for  8  years  the 
strong  ones  alternated  with  Ughter  ones. 
Vibrations  have  oootlnued  up  to  modern 
times. 

Twice  since  then,  Tennessee  has  felt  severe 
shocks — ^In  1843  a^  1895.  Both  were  cen- 
tered In  the  New  Madrid  area  and  did  their, 
worst  damage  at  M^>"'p>'<«  and  other  west 
Tenneasee  towns.  But  they  were  felt 
throughout  the  State. 

"In  Memphis,  ths  January  1843,  earth- 
quake was  very  destructive,  causing  chimneys 
to  topple,  walls  to  crack,  and  similar  phenom- 
ena," Moneymaker  said.  "It  was  felt  as 
far  eastward  ss  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
northeastward  to  Provldenoe,  RJ." 

Tha  qimkee  that  have  shaken  Nashville 
moat  violently  have  oome  from  the  Charles- 
ton. 8.C..  area,  and  the  one  that  almoet  de- 
stroyed Charleston  on  Aug.  31,  1886,  caused 
minor  panic  In  NadivUle. 

"It  shook  walls  and  floors,  rattled  win- 
dows, and  caused  nausea,"  the  Nashville 
Chronlde  reported  next  day.  "Everybody 
rushed  out  of  doors. 

"No  damage  was  dcme  save  breaking  of  a 
few  panes  of  glass  and  cracking  of  plaster- 
ing. The  flret  shock  was  violent,  lasting 
possibly  40  seconds,  a  tremor  changing  to 
dlsitinci  vibrations,  llie  second  and  third 
were  barely  felt,  and  lasting  30  seconds  each, 
at  Intervals  ot  7  and  6  minutes  respectively. 
The  signal  officer  says  duration  of  each  shock 
was  30  seconds,  and  direction  east  to  west." 
Ths  next  year,  on  August  2,  Nashville, 
Oallatln.  Clarksville,  Tullahoma,  McMlnn- 
vlUe,  Columbia,  Jackson,  and  Union  City 
felt  a  severe  shock  centered  at  Cairo,  m. 

In  Franklin,  Judge  John  H.  Henderson,  in 
his  diary,  described  the  October  31,  1895, 
qxiake: 

"This  morning  shortly  after  5  o'clock  there 
was  an  earthquake  of  from  one-half  to  1 
minute.  The  house  shook  and  the  windows 
rattled.  I  at  first  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Per- 
kins moving  about  upstairs,  but  finally  con- 
cluded it  was  an  earthquake.  •  •  •  This  Is 
the  second  one  I  ever  felt,  the  first  being 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

That  may  have  been  the  particularly  heavy 
one  that  Henderson's  father.  Dr.  Samuel 
Henderson,  recorded  on  June  19,  1864. 

"Heavy  shock  of  earthquake  occurred  this 
morning  about  6  o'clock  accompanied  with 
a  rumbling  noise  which  lasted  for  some  time 
afto*  the  shaking  seemed  to  cease.  The 
hardest  I  have  felt  for  many  years." 


Geologists  su^ect  a  rtiatlonshlp  between 
quakes  that  strike  opposite  ends  of  the  earth 
at  about  the  same  time.  Moneymaker  said. 

On  November  18,  1776,  for  Instance,  a  tw- 
rtflc  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Ptvtugal,  klUed 
20.000  persons  In  2  minutes  and  the  shock 
was  felt  over  much  of  Europe.  In  the  same 
month,  a  strong  earthquake  In  eastern 
Massachusetto  was  felt  throughout  New 
England.  New  York,  and  far  to  the  south. 

The  same  month  that  the  Reelfoot  quake 
shook  Tennessee,  a  violent  earthqviake  struck 
In  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

The  upheavals  begin  deep  under  the  earth  s 
surface,  the  big  ones  more  than  30  miles 
down,  some  as  deep  as  447  miles. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  shock  waves:  those 
that  roll  acroes  the  surface  of  the  earth  like 
ocean  waves,  toppling  buUdlngs  to  the 
ground  and  tossing  people  about  so  dlndly 
they  are  nauseated;  and  there  are  the  "body 
waves"  that  travel  thro\igh  the  earth  at 
great  depths.  ..    ^ 

Body  waves  reached  out  from  the  Alaska 
quake  to  pound  against  the  »>ottom  of  Norrls 
Lake  near  KnoxvUle.  Water  washed  up  12 
feet  along  the  bank  and  waves  stood  a  foot 
high  in  the  windless  night. 

When  earthquakes  shake  cotmtrles  as  dis- 
tant as  Assam  or  Yugoslavia,  Tennessee 
springs  may  go  dry,  and  water  In  weUs  may 
rise  or  fall,  Moneymaker  said.  Sometimes 
springs  that  have  run  cold  begin  to  nm 
warm.    Warm   springs   become    hot. 

In  a  quake,  houses  crumble,  streets  crack 
open,  bells  toU,  chandeliers  sway,  church 
steeples  topple. 

The  higher  the  structure,  the  more  sev- 
erely the  quake  is  felt.  A  man  high  In  a  tall 
building  will  feel  an  earthquake  when  people 
on  the  first  floor  feel  nothing.  Moneymaker 
said. 

"The  motion  of  an  earthquake  is  like  an 
inverted  pcndulvun,"  he  said.  "That's  the 
reason  chimney  tops  get  the  full  force,  and 
throw  bricks  out  as  If  someone  were  Inside, 
tossing  them." 

Moneymaker  said  that  storks  on  chimney 
tops  have  sounded  the  alarm  of  coming 
quakes.  Fascinated  with  the  sensitivity  of 
birds  and  animals  to  coming  earthquakes,  he 
has  collected  many  examples: 

AiHll  1964:  Just  before  the  disastrous 
earthquake  struck  Greece,  storks  flew  off 
their  chlmneytop  nests,  squawking  In  wild 
alarm.  Peasants,  wakened  from  their  after- 
noon nape,  rushed  out  of  their  ho\ises  to  see 
what  the  racket  was  Just  before  the  buUdings 
coUi^ised.  Thus  thousands  of  Uvee  were 
saved. 

August  1959:  A  Montana  lake  12  miles  from 
Yellowstone  Park  siiddenly  was  deserted  by 
the  thousands  of  terns,  gulls,  and  other 
waterfowl  that  ordinarily  rest  there.  Six 
hours  later,  an  earthqtiake  struck  in  which 
several  people  died. 

July  1957:  Animals  In  the  Mexico  City 
Zoo— elephants,  giraffes,  Uons,  tigers — "came 
down  with  the  shakes."  Veterinarians  diag- 
nosed the  trouble  as  nervous  disorders.  Dog 
ownov  repcHTted  their  dogs  nervous.  Almost 
24  hours  later,  a  severe  earthquake  struck. 

When  the  disastrotis  quake  hit  New  Ma- 
drid and  the  Reelfoot  area  in  1811,  there 
was  apparently  no  iHvmonltlon.  At  2  ajn., 
revelers  at  a  New  Madrid  party  heard  a  "deep- 
throated  roar  like  the  sound  of  an  aK)roach- 
Ing  tornado." 

The  ground  trembled  and  sighed,  log 
houses  cracked  and  groaned,  and  chimneys 
crashed  to  the  ground.  Partygoers  rushed 
out  of  the  cabins  only  to  be  hvu-led  to  the 
rolling  earth. 

People  in  bed  were  tossed  on  the  floor  and 
for  3  hours  another  trevoor  came  every  8 
minutes.  At  dawn,  there  was  another  rum- 
ble and  shock,  and  great  chunks  of  the  bluff 
fell  Into  the  river. 

Earth  waves  billowed  up  to  tUt  trees  vaata 
their  branches  interlocked.  Sections  of  the 
ground  heaved  up  Into  small  hills,   while 


other    spots    cracked    open    In    house-deep 
crevasses  and  flUed  with  water. 

Horace  "went  wUd"  and  the  MlsslnlpfH 
"went  crazy."  One  moment,  the  water  swept 
out  of  the  riverbed,  stranding  boats  on  the 
bare  sand.  The  next  moment  the  water 
whipped  back  into  the  riverbed  In  "ao-foot 
coliunns"  so  powerful  they  swept  whole 
groves  of  trees  oS  the  banks. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
Indians  and  f  armera  at  lonely  outposts  were 
klUed  in  the  disaster.  Miraculously,  only 
two  people  were  kiUed  at  New  Madrid. 

But  If  an  earthquake  of  that  Intensity 
had  struck  in  a  heavUy  peculated  area,  the 
toll  would  have  been  catastrophic. 

Moneymaker,  who  has  made  a  30-year 
search  Into  Tennessee  diaries,  letters,  news- 
paper flies,  has  established  records  oi  some 
300  separate  earthquakes  in  this  State  (not 
counting  the  known  1.874  afterquakes  re- 
corded after  the  1811  quake). 

His  charts  show  that  quakes  from  the  west 
end  of  the  State  have  shaken  Memphis,  Tlp- 
tonvlUe,  Jackson,  Brownsville.  Covington. 
Union  City.  Paris.  BoUvar,  Dyoaburg,  Mar- 
tin, Savannah,  MUan.  Ripley,  Camden,  along 
with  Lake,  Obion,  and  Dyer  Counties. 

Quakes  frmn  tbe  eastern  end  have  Jarred 
KnoxvUle,  Chattanooga,  MaryvlUe,  Cleve- 
land, Sevlervllle,  Carthage.  Sparta,  Rock- 
wood,  Harrlman,  CrossvlUe,  Bristol,  Johnson 
City.  Morrlstown,  TazeweU,  along  with 
Blount,  SuUivan,  Roane,  and  Loudon  Coun- 
ties. 

In  middle  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Clarksville, 
Franklin,  and  Pulaski  have  felt  the  tremors 
from  both  ends  of  the  State. 

Moneymaker's  latest  project  at  TVA — ad- 
vising engineers  about  how  much  tremor  to 
expect  at  the  Bull  Rvm  steamplant  brtng 
built  near  KnoxvUle — is  a  real  teaser. 

There,  an  800-foot  chimney,  the  taUest  in 
the  world,  wlU  reach  twice  as  high  as  the 
L.  &  C.  tower  in  Nashville.  260  feet  higher 
than  the  Washington  Monument.  BuUt-ln 
elasticity  will  allow  the  tower  to  sway  17 
Inches  in  a  lOO-mlle-an-hour  wind  without 
toppling. 


The  Appaladiia  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKMKXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ap- 
palachia  program,  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  should  have  the  highest  priority 
for  speedy  approval. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  newsletter,  dated  May  4, 
last,  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORD. 

The  newsletter,  concerning  the  Appa- 
lachia  program,  follows: 

Capttol  Comments 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress,  Fourth 

District  of  Tennessee ) 

THE  APPALACKIA  PBOGSAlC 

The  Hotise  Is  giving  legislation  for  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  recommended 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the  highest 
priority.  The  President  this  week  sent  a 
letter  to  Speaker  Josn  W.  McCormack  of  the 
House  urging  speedy  action. 

Congress  is  now  fully  engaged  In  considera- 
tion of  this  great  development  imdertaklng — 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Hearings  od  the  proposed  Economic 
Oppwtunlty  Act  of  1964 — the  program  de- 
signed   to    eliminate    pockets    of    poverty 
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EXTENSIOff  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  YOUNOER 


Evenlnc  star  on 


Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 


Wilaon.  In  bla  00  umn  pubUsb(E^d  In  the 


Monday,  ICaj  4.  1964, 


certainly  brings  1  ito  Uie  open  the  ques 


tlon  as  to  whether  President  Johnson  Is 
a  liberal  or  a  conservative  and  whether 
the  liberals  can  rely  on  the  new  Mr. 
Johnson  or  upon  the  voting  record  which 
he  established  while  be  served  as  a  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  Wilson's  column  follows: 
IiiBzaAu  Disiausr  Johmsom — Tkzas  Eorroa 

Sats  Paaanmrr  Has  Platxd  "Cold,   Fast 

Oamk"  ok  Both  Smss  of  Fnrcx 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Amidst  the  general  euphoria  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  reepcMisible  liberal  elements  In  this 
oo\mtry  have  their  fingers  oroesed.  This 
lingering  doubt  goes  a  long  way  to  explain 
why  the  President  Is  making  such  an  effort 
to  win  a  broad  spectrum  of  support  from  all 
groups.  If  he  can  do  this  It  will  not  matter 
so  much  if  Democratic  liberals  distrust  him. 

Some  of  them  do  distrust  him  now.  They 
have  remained  largely  sUent  because  what 
he  says  and  does  is  not  yet  sxiacepUble  to  a 
concerted  libwal  attack.  The  impreaelon 
run*  deep  that  the  real  Mr.  Johnson  has  not 
yet  emerged  and  will  not  until  after  his  elec- 
tion. 

A  liberal  spokesman  in  Texas,  Ronnie  Dug- 
gw.  33-year-old  editor  of  the  hard-to-buy 
Texas  Observer,  reflects  the  liberal  distrust 
in  an  article  in  the  Progressive,  the  Wiscon- 
lan  publication  founded  by  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette,  8r.  Mr.  0\igger  sums  up  a  long 
article : 

"During  his  long  career  he  (Mr.  Johnson] 
has,  after  aU.  played  a  cold,  fast,  and  some- 
times a  mean  game  during  which  he  has 
turned  up  on  many  sides  of  both  fences. 
His  idealism  has  come  to  seem  like  an  eddy 
here  and  ttiero  from  the  rvushlng  current 
of  his  life. 

"We  must  take  a  chance  with  any  Presi- 
dent, and  there  is  much  gueas  work  in  it, 
but  If  I  had  a  free  choice  I  would  not  chooee 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  fear  he  U  an  administrator 
of  the  estabUshment.  and  will  continue  to 
be;  that  he  will  not  mUitantly  wage  the 
war  on  poverty  and  the  quest  for  peace  he 
preaches,  that  ha  is  not  a  leader  who  can 
give  the  people  vision. 

"Some  of  us  in  Texas  simply  do  not  trust 
him.  We  desperately  want  to  be  able  to 
and  if  history  has  closed  around  us  all  and 
he  must  be  President,  so  be  It;  we  shall  hope 
for  his  greatness:  we  shaU  watch,  until  we 
are  convinced,  before  we  shall  cheer." 

According  to  Mr.  Dugger,  liberals  of  Texas 
do  not  flnd  President  Johnson's  record 
on  civil  liberties  reassuring.  He  Is  accused 
of  undercutting  the  liberals,  the  labor 
unions,  the  intellectuals  and  spokesmen  for 
minorities.  His  closest  associates— Jack 
Valenti,  Walter  Jenkins,  Bill  Movers 
George  Reedy,  Cliff  Carter.  Horace  Busby- 
are  aU  considered  by  Texas  liberals  to  be  con- 
servatives. 

Texas  liberals  still  look  upon  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  context  of  his  financial  supporters 
in  the  ranching,  oil,  construction,  banking 
and  insurance  businesses.  They  flnd  him  to 
be  liberal  on  matters  affecting  public  power 
pubUc  works,  welfare  spending  and  farm  is- 
sues, and  conservative  on  union  l^bor,  civil 
liberties,  taxation,  civil  rights  and  regula- 
tion of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  all  the 
conventions  of  the  liberal  litany  might  con- 
sider such  a  judgment  as  the  foregoing  to 
be  unconvincing,  if  this  Is  all  the  liberals 
have  against  Mr.  Johnson,  It  might  be  con- 
cluded that  they  have  very  little  to  com- 
plain about. 

But  It  is  evident  that  the  dlstiust  ot  Presl. 
dent  Johnson  nms  deeper  and  has  an  emo- 
tional basis.  It  rests  upon  distrust  of  the 
kind  of  political  power  complex  which  Mr. 
Johnson  considers  normal,  the  Interplay  of 
privileged  interests  so  common  in  Texas. 

But  it  Is  precisely  this  Interplay  of  privi- 
lege which  liberals  In  other  sections  of  the 


country  fear  most.     They  have  found  evi- 
dences of  it  in  ths  BUUe  Sol  Estss  case,  the 
Bobby  Baksr  ease,  and  the  TFX  controversy 
in  all  of  which  the  Johnson  name  figured 
either   publicly    or   surreptitiously. 

At  this  stags,  the  liberal  plaint  seems  for- 
lorn.  It  cannot  have  much  practical  ap- 
pUcation  because  so  many  of  the  labor,  racial 
and  intellectual  groups  are  biiilt-ln  parts  of 
the  Democratle  Party  apparatus,  and  there 
Is,  of  course,  no  possibility  that  the  presi- 
dential nomination  would  be  denied  to  Mr 
Johnson. 

But  these  groups  can  make  themselves 
felt  on  the  choice  of  a  vice-presidential  nom- 
inee who  will  be  chosen  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  awareness  that  he  may  succeed  to 
the  Presidency. 

Then,  when  all  this  has  been  gone  through 
and  if  Mr.  Johnson  U  stUl  President,  the 
liberals  will  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
have  got  the  President  they  want.  If  their 
worst  fears  are  confirmed,  they  will  have 
trouble  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  future. 


The  President:  Both  Advocate 
and  Candidate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  icnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH>RESEIITA'nVE§ 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  America  there  appears  an 
article  by  Jerome  N.  Eller.  entitled  "The 
President:  Both  Advocate  and  Can- 
didate." 

Mr.  Eller,  who  Is  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCahthy,  has 
long    observed    the    Washington    scene 
from  a  vantage  point  on  Ceu>ltol  Hill. 
"What  he  has  .to  say  Is  often  noteworthy 
but  most  certainly  always  colorful  and 
stimulating.    I  commend  Mr.  filler's  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  PRXsmxirr:  Both  Aovocatx  and 
Canddatk 
Every  successful  politician  is  reluctant  to 
relinquish  the  prestige  of  high  ofllce  for  that 
traditional  mixture  of  mild  contempt  and 
studied  skepticism  with  which  American  vot- 
ers greet  candidates  for  public  position.    As 
the  consummate  politician,  I^esldent  John- 
son Is  not  eager  to  be  Identified  in  the  public 
mind  Just  yet  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for     President,     preferring     instead     to     be 
thought  of,  as  long  as  possible  in  this  elec- 
tion year,  as  "President  ol  aU  the  people." 

No  one  knows  better  than  he  the  vast  dlf-  • 
ference  between  being  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  being  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
President  Johnson  shares  former  President 
Elsenhower's  disdain  for  the  political  arts 
and  rituals  or  tor  the  professional  politicians. 
On  the  contrary,  he  relishes  the  practice  of 
politics  and  has  real  respect  for  the  true 
professionals.  He  Is  not  unaware,  nor  unap- 
preclatlve.  of  the  fact  that  the  young  and 
old  warriors  of  campaigns  past  are  about 
their  leader's  business  In  the  precincts.  For 
them.  November  Is  always  tomorrow,  and 
the  enemy  Is  ever  at  the  gates. 

The  President's  posture,  however,  is  not  a 
pose.  He  seems  to  be  trying  consciously  to 
develop  and  articulate  a  definition  of  the 
Presidency  both  for  himself  and  for  his  time. 
Speaking  softly  at  a  twUight  reception  for 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
In  the  White  House  rose  garden,  the  Presl- 
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dent  obviously  was  not  pleading  for  political 
asylum  when  he  said:  "I  am  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  only  President  you  will 
have.  God  willing,  until  January  of  next 
year."  Be  was  trying  to  explain  what  hs 
still  calls  his  "job,"  and  his  words  expressed 
not  only  that  deepened  sense  of  history  whlcb 
the  ofllce  seems  to  inspire  in  its  incumbents, 
but  also  that  broader  vision  of  responsibilities 
that  extend  far  beyond  next  November:  "Ha 
has  to  try  to  see  how  his  decisions  will  affect 
not  only  today's  citizens,  but  their  children 
finrt  their  children's  children  xmto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  He  has  to  try  to  peer 
into  the  future,  and  he  has  to  prepare  for 
that  future." 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  Just  a  comball  cowboy 
turning  off  lights  in  the  White  House  car- 
penter shop  or  inviting  the  neighbors  In  for 
a  stroU  through  his  spread.  Nor  Is  he  Just  a 
Mew  Deal  holdover  trying  to  fit  the  cliches  of 
80  yean  ago  to  the  ];>olltical  cliques  of  today. 
His  pleasures  are  simple,  but  he  is  no  simple 
man.  Unlike  the  practical  politicians  he  is 
supposed  to  epitomize,  he  does  not  hoard  the 
popular  acclaim  he  seems  to  enjoy.  Instead, 
he  spends  it  on  issues  not  readily  translatable 
Into  votes  by  the  \isual  standards  of  his  trade. 

It  U  too  easy  to  say  that  he  Is  playing  both 
to  the  galleries  and  to  the  groundlings.  By 
whatever  grace  of  state  is  operative  in  the 
Presidency,  he  seems  to  have  achieved  not 
only  a  delight  in  public  affairs  but  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  responsibility  for  them. 

J.  N.  Ellzk. 


WJXT  Wins  Deserved  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ^i^oanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"^  Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distingxiished  television  sta- 
tion in  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  WJXT.  tele- 
vision 4,  a  Washln^rton  Post-Newsweek 
station,  has  been  awarded  the  1964 
School  Bell  Award  of  the  Florida  Edu- 
cation Association. 

WJXT  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  In 
Duval  County.  Fla.,  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  public  school  situatlcm  and  point- 
ing out  the  needs  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  educating  the  county's  115.000  school- 
children. I  congratulate  WJXT  and  Its 
news  department,  headed  by  Mr.  William 
Orove.  a  learned  and  articulate  news- 
caster, and  also  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Norm  Davis,  a  bright  and 
alert  producer,  of  the  station's  Project 
I*our  series,  which  featured  the  school 
crisis  in  its  piBsentations. 

I  include  in  the  Rbcors  an  editorial 
from  WJXT  News  of  April  27,  1964: 

WJXT  Is  pleased  and  honored  to  be  the 
only  recipient  among  television  stations  in 
Florida  of  the  10e4  School  BeU  Award  of  the 
Florida  SducatiOQ  Association.  The  honor 
was  accorded  last  week  before  some  7,000 
delegates  to  the  FBA  convention  in  Miami, 
WJXT  was  singled  out  for  the  "best  coverage 
of  an  educational  problem  by  a  television 
station,"  with  particular  reference  to  this 
station's  "Project  Four"  series  and  Its  edi- 
torial statements. 

We  believe  the  award  will  serve  its  best 
purpose  if  it  fosters  added  realisation  in  this 
county  that  our  educational  problems  are 
deeply  serious  and  In  need  of  Immediate,  f  ar- 
reaehlng  solutions.     WJXTs  entry  In  tbs 


FEA  competition  was  sponsored  chiefly  by 
the  two  large  educational  groups  in  Duval 
County — the  Classroom  Teachers  Aasoclation 
and  the  Duval  County  Education  Assoda- 
tion — and  final  Judgments  were  rendwed  on 
behalf  of  the  40.000  munbera  of  the  Florida 
assoclati(»i.  This  Is  vivid  evidence  that  edu- 
cators here  and  abroad  are  c(»8tructively 
concerned  with  the  state  of  affairs  In  our 
public  school  system. 

WJXl*s  effort  in  recent  years  in  calling  at- 
tention to  our  dangero\i£ly  111  public  schools 
is  an  open  book,  and  anyone  examining  that 
book  carefully  will  have  to  conclude  that 
this  station  has  acted  only  with  a  deep  sense 
of  concern  for  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County.  We 
intend,  moreover,  to  continue  with  imabated 
energy  our  appraisal  of  the  county's  anti- 
quated tax  structure,  which  is  rapidly 
strangling  our  scho<d  syston,  and  of  otha* 
major  administrative  and  instructional  road- 
blocks which  prevent  Duval  County  from 
having  an  educational  system  second  to 
none. 


Resolation  of  the  Somerville  Board  of 
Aldermen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACBOBXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  Uae  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  recent  rescdution 
of  the  ScxnervUIe  Board  of  Aldermen 
commending  my  longtime  friend,  Mr. 
Burton  F.  Faulkner,  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  that  city.  His 
record  of  acc<xnpllshment  as  a  business- 
man and  civic  leader,  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  State  senate  and  formier  alder- 
man make  him  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing men  of  his  city  of  Somerville- 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  ai^recla- 
tlon  for  his  devotion  to  his  city  and  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rbcoro  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  S<Hnervllle  Board  of  Alder- 
men. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution    or    ths    Crrr    or    SoMERvn.Lx 
(liiABs.)  BOASD  or  Au>aticzjf 

(In  Board  of  Aldermen.  January  9.  1064) 
Who^as  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  Biu'tan 
'F.  Faulkner,  a  prominent  Somerville  busi- 
nessman, a  former  State  senator  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Somerville  Board  of  4Uder- 
men,  is  hereby  commended  by  this  honor- 
able board  for  the  outstanding  contribution 
he  has  made  in  elevating  the  property  stand- 
ards of  our  great  city  at  great  financial  ex- 
pense to  himself. 

With  the  encroachment  of  blight  and  the 
determination  of  the  city  ofllcials  to  combat 
the  trend  and  defeat  it,  it  is  enc^iuraglng  to 
witness  the  efforts  of  this  man.  Burton  F. 
Faulkner,  transf ormlag  blight  properties  into 
impressive  looking  parcels  of  real  estate;  and 
Whereas  by  his  courageous  actions,  he  has 
not  only  Improved  the  physical  atmosphere 
of  the  surrounding  areas,  and  aided  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  city's  financial  structure, 
but  demonstrated  his  affection  for,  and  be- 
lief In  the  future  well-being  of  our  beloved 
city.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
admiration  that  the  honorable  board  of 
aldermen  publicly  recognizes  and  commends 
Burton  F.  Faulkner  for  his  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  this  great  city  of  Somerville;  and  be  It 
further 


Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Somerville  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  a  copy  of  said  rescrfution  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Burton  F.  Fatilkner. 

Fkaitcis  Lbo  McCaxtht. 


Tmdi  aad  FlctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
nonsense  and  ridiculous  propaganda  has 
been  circulated  about  the  dvll  rights  bill 
now  being  debated  Im  the  other  body. 

In  the  following  article  from  the 
April  19.  1964.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  ludd  writing  of 
Ralph  McOiU,  the  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  dis- 
pels a  lot  of  this  fiction: 

TxxTTH  ANO  Fiction' 

MaU  Inspired  by  the  filibuster  against  the 
civU  rights  biU  falls  roughly  Into  three  cate- 
gories. There  is  faiuitic  support  of  the  Sena- 
tors filibustering  and  of  denunciation  of  tha 
bill.  Much  of  the  latter  is  based  on  erroneous 
information.  There  also  is  sons  ai^roval  of 
the  bill's  objectives.  An  increasing  number 
of  letters  seek  information  about  the  bill  or 
portions  of  it. 

A  number  of  Southern  leaders  Who  oppose 
the  legislation  have  assured  their  constitu- 
ents It  is  unconstitutional.  If  it  is,  then  these 
persons  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  and 
one  wonders  at  their  agitation.  However, 
only  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  constitutionally 
established  to  determine  what  legislation  is 
In  accord  with  the  Constitution,  may  decide. 

Certainly  the  layman  cannot  do  more  than 
guess. 

Those  provisions  of  the  blU  that  would 
end  bias  in  Job  opportunities,  and  in  access  to 
places  of  public  accommodation  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  public  license,  now  have  vigorous 
indorsement  from  a  distinguished  panel  of 
22  lawyers.  They  include  four  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
three  former  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  sincerely  seek  information  will 
be  interested  in  the  Ust.  The  former  Attor- 
neys Qeneral  are  Francis  Blddle,  Herbert 
Brownell,  and  William  P.  Rogers.  The  latter 
two  served  tinder  President  Eisenhower.  Mr. 
Blddle  was  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Cabi- 
net. The  tova  lormer  presidents  of  the 
ABA  are: 

David  F.  Maxwell,  of  Philadelphia;  John 
RandaU,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Charles  S. 
Rhyne,  of  Washington,  and  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  of  New  York. 

Others  signing  Included  Norris  Darrell.  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute; and  four  law  school  deans,  Brwin  N. 
Oriswold.  of  Harvard;  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  of 
Yale;  John  W.  Wade,  of  Vanderbllt,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Lockhart,  of  Minnesota. 

These  and  other  distinguished  lawyers 
from  major  cities  of  the  United  States  drew 
up  a  legal  memorandum.  In  it  the  signers 
said  tiUe  n  of  the  bill,  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation at  hotels  and  other  places  of  puUlc  ac- 
commodation, had  two  "sound  constitutional 
bulwarks." 

These,  the  memorandum  s^d,  are  Con- 
gress' power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
and  the  14th  amendment's  han  on  racial  dis- 
crimination by  the  States  and  their  agencies. 
As  to  titie  vn,  OD  fair  employment,  the  law- 
yers said  Its  provisions  were  wall  within  the 
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EXTENSiqN  OP  REMARKS 
om 

HON.  A.  R.  GROSS 

<«F  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  »  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesda  /.  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  Ir.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
esUmated  that  t  le  Texas  televlsloii  In- 
terests of  Pre8l<  ent  Johaacm'a  family 
stand  to  make  n  ore  than  $2  mlUlcm  as 
a  result  of  the  c  edsion  of  the  FMeral 
Commission  In  reject- 
ing a  petition  of  T  V  Cable,  Inc.,  of  Austin, 
Tex. 

I  call  to  the  att  sntidh  of  my  colleagues 
two  Interesting  articles  on  the  declsi(Hi 
and  what  It  meaz  s  to  the  Johnsons:  the 
first  appearing  In  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter of  April  30,  ind  the  second  tn  the 
Des  Moines  Sundfiy  Register  of  May  3: 

Bxs  FCJC   Dbcbiok — 
Wow'T  hxrt  16-  DAT  Paoauic  Delay 

(By  Clar  t  lioUenhoff) 

TOW.  D.C  , — The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commiasli  in  (FCC)  Wedneeday  le- 
1«**«<1  **»«  oontentt  in  that  President  John- 
eon's  famUy  televlsl  i>n  station  has  a  nmtrol 
over  one  of  two  oo  npetlng  television  cable 


out  for  16  days  programs  that  appear  on  the 
J<^mson  family  television  station,  KTBC-TV. 

The  competing  community  antenna  firm 
Capital  Cable  Co..  brings  its  television  In 
throu^  the  KTBC  television  tower  and  dla- 
trlbutes  It  through  cables  that  avoid  FCC 
regulation.  As  part  of  this  arrangement,  the 
Johnson  famUy  television  firm  has  an  option 
to  buy  60  percent  of  Capital  Cable. 

The  FCC  decision  means  that  TV  Cable 
must  operate  under  the  restriction  of  delayed 
broadcasts  for  all  programs  that  are  shown 
on  KTBC-TV. 

Since  1952,  the  Johnson  family  firm 
formerly  the  L3  J.  Co.,  and  recently  renamed 
Texas  Broadcasting,  has  operated  the  only 
y»j  high  frequency  television  station  In 
Austin,  a  city  ot  more  than  200,000. 

The  Johnson  famUy  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  radio  and  television  Interests 
of  the  L.BJ.  Co.,  are  owned  by  Mrs.  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  and  the  two  Johnson  daugh- 
ters and  are  not  thtf  property  of  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

"wo  XKTXaxST" 

President  Johnson  at  a  recent  press  con- 
ference said  he  believed  there  U  no  possible 
ethical  problem  Involved  In  the  situation, 
contending  that  he  holds  no  Interest  in  the 
broadcasting  industry,  which  Is  under  Oov- 
emment  control. 
A  few  days  after  Johnson  became  Presl- 
*^^*f™-  *>»"««  »nd  the  two  daughters 
put  their  stock  in  the  L.B  J.  Co.  in  a  trust  A 
•hort  time  later  they  changed  the  name  of 
the  firm  to  Texas  Broadcasting. 

Campbell  has  contended  that  the  L.B  J.  Co 
in  1867  entered  hito  an  opUon  agreement  to 
buy  60  percent  ot  XSapital  Cable,  and  that 
this  amounted  to  "an  interest"  and  a  "con- 
trol   by  the  Johnson  family. 

,^^P^^oa*.  he  has  raised  the  question 
Of  whether  it  is  proper  pubUc  poUcy  for  the 
only  television  very  high  frequency  television 
nrm  in  Austin  to  have  a  "control"  over  a 
community  antenna  televuion  firm  that  is 
given  a  right  to  immediate  and  unrestricted 
broadcasts  of  all  programs. 

Campbell  has  contended  that  the  original 
rule  providing  a  SO-day  delay  in  broadcasts 
brought  in  by  microwave  radio  should  not 
apply  to  Austin.  Tex. 
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He  contended  that  the  delay  was  for  the 
purpoee  of  protecting  small  and  struggling 
stations  hi  Isolated  communities,  and  that  It 
was  not  prcq>er  to  use  it  to  protect  the 
wealthy  Johnson  television  Intereste  In  such 
a  larg*  dty  as  Austin.  The  30-day  delay  later 
was  reduced  to  15  days.  ^         /        * 

CtempbeU  demanded  to  see  the  option 
agreemente  between  the  the  L.BJ.  Co.  and 
Capital  Cable. 

Capital  Cable  had  advised  the  FCC  that 
"TBxas  Broadcasting  Co.  has  no  connection 
with  nor  voice  In  management  or  flnanclng 
ot  Capital  Cable  Co.— unless  and  until  such 
option  is  exercised." 

The  option  agreement  later  was  made 
public. 

Campbell  charged  that  the  option  agree- 
ment meant  that  the  "Capital  Cable.  Uterally 
and  flguraUvely.  has  been  placed  In  a  corpo- 
ra.te  straltjacket  for  the  benefit  of"  the  John- 
son family  television  company. 

CampbeU  contended  that  the  Johnson 
television  intereste  had  "control"  erf  Capital 
Cable  in  the  following  wkjn : 

1.  Capital  CaMe  was  prohibited  from  dis- 
posing ot  any  stock  within  the  8-year  option 
period  except  to  the  LBJ.  Co.,  and  the  L.B.J 
Oo.  was  to  have  accees  to  all  of  Capital  Cable 
books. 

a.  The  L.B.J.  Oo.  was  to  have  "veto  power" 
over  capital  expenditures  by  Capital  Cable 
which  exceed  certain  levels. 

8.  Coital  Cable  was  obligated  to  use  the 
L3J.  Oo.  televisloo  tower  for  a  10-year 
perlott.  which,  in  effect,  requires  capital  to 
pay  all  of  the  coste  of  a  community  antenna 


television   receiving  tower  in   the  form  o* 
rental  paymente  to  the  Ii.B  J.  Co. 

4.  Capital  CaMe  must  have  the  consent  of 
the  L3J.  Co.  to  select  any  person  for  the 
position  of  manager  who  is  without  previous 
experience  in  ocxnmunlty  antenna  television 
management. 

6.  Capital  Cable  nuiy  not  "In  any  manner 
seU,  lease,  or  dispose  of  aU  or  any  ot  ite  as- 
seto,  whether  now  held  or  to  be  acquired" 
without  the  consent  of  the  L3  J^  Co 

Campbell  said  that  "under  the  agreement. 
Capital  Cable  cannot  sell— or  even  give 
away— an  old  office  chair  without  the  con- 
sent (rf  KTBC." 

The  FCC.  which  in  Ita  initial  correepond- 
ence  had  indicated  that  U  wguld  reeard 
control"  of  Capltel  Cable  by  the  L3J  Co 
as  important,  said  Wednesday  that  it  did  not 
consider  the  details  ot  the  option  agreement 
as  relevant  in  ruling  on  CampbeU's  petition. 

■LACKOUT    QUSmoW 

The  only  question  about  the  agreement 
that  was  relevant  to  ite  decision,  the  FCC 
aald.  was  whether  it  gave  tteL^J.  Co  the 
power  to  require  that  Capital  Cable  blackout 
programs  carried  by  the  sUtton.  Since  there 
]«^no  such  power,  the  FOC  decided  the 
agreement  was  imimportant 
mJ^'  S^  opinion  said  O^pbell  had  de- 
cided to  use  the  less  expensive  microwave 
radto  for  his  TV  Cables  firm,  and  hS^Z- 
cated  acceptance  of  the  blackout  period 

The  FCC  point*i  out  that  Capital  cible 

ued  used  more  expensive  cable  wmstruction. 

and   Its  agreement  with  the  UJ.  Co.    to 

avoid    delayed    broadcaste    except    as    they 

^5t  T,^  topoeed  through  Ito  contract  with 
ine  Li.Bj.  Co. 

Since  C^iUl  Cable  had  committed  itself 
through  substantial  investmente  In  this 
manner,  the  FCC  ruled  "it  would  be  dearty 
inequitable  to  grant  the  petition  for  walver' 
to  the  competing  firm  so  that  both  firms 
would  be  permitted  to  operate  without  de- 

The  PCC  said  Ito  rules  are  meant  to  apply 
throughout  the  community  antenna  tele- 
vision field,  and  are  not  to  be  watered  down 
or  waived  when  particular  issues  arise  In 
varying  cases. 

Commissioner  Robert  T.  Barley,  nmhew 
of  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Baybum,  Demerit, 
of  Texas,  eteted:  "TV  Cable,  In  view  oTtte 
TOmpetltive  race,  elected  to  seek  a  grant 
with  the  condition  (of  the  deUyed  broad- 
casts). Having  made  this  business  JudK- 
ment,  TV  Cable  is,  I  beUeve,  in  no  position 
to  complain  about  the  oondition." 


What  FCC's  Ruling  Msans  to  Johnsons— 

VALtTx  or  Option  Put  at  $2  Million 

(ByPhlllBlIeyir) 

Washinoton.  D.C— The  Texas  TV  inter- 
este of  President  Johnson's  family  ■*«nd  to 
make  more  than  $2  mllUon  as  the  result  at 
a  favorable  decision  made  last  week  by  the 
Federal  Commiinlcations  Commission  (FCC) 

That  is  the  estimated  potential  vsJue  of 
the  Johnson  firm's  option  to  buy  60  der^nt 
of  the  stock  of  Capital  Cable  Co..  a  commu- 
nity TV  antenna  system  in  Austin,  Tex. ' 

BI^ACKOUT    aUUNO 

It  WlU  reach  that  potential,  however,  only 
If  Capital  Cable  emerges  as  the  only  antenna 
system  to  bring  out-of-town  TV  programs 
Into  the  homes  of  Austin  subscribers. 

The  FCC  gave  a  boost  toward  that  goal  by 
ruling  that  Ite  only  competitor  mtist  abide 
by  a  blackout  requirement  on  certain  net- 
work shows. 

Under  the  blackout  nUe,  the  rival  com- 
pany, TV  Cable  of  Austin,  Inc.,  cannot  show 
for  16  days  any  programs  that  the  Johnson 
station.  KTBC-TV,  plans  to  use. 

"There  u  no  question  the  decision  Is  going 
to  have  a  substantial,  adverse  eflTeot  on  us," 
said  John  Cole,  Washington  lawyer  who  rep- 
resente  TV  Cable. 
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"Capital  Cable  can  olTer  a  much  more  at- 
tractive package — and  they  are  getting  our 
c\i8tomers." 

rirraiN-DAT  wait 

Cole  said  TV  Cable  now  has  2,200  cus- 
tomers at  S4Ji0  a  month.  They  must  wait 
16  days,  however,  to  see  any  program  carried 
by  KTBC. 

Capital  Cable,  which  has  been  in  business 
only  a  few  months,  has  700  customers  at 
•4.96  a  month.  It  can  offer  customers  a 
wide  selection  of  programs,  regardless  of 
whether  they  duplicate  thoee  carried  over 
KTBC. 

By  carrying  top  network  programs  outelde 
their  normal  time  slot,  KTBC  can  effectively 
block  rival  TV  Cable's  choice  of  competing 
programs.  

A  viewer  who  doesnt  Uke  what  KTBC  of- 
fers him  is  virtually  forced  to  turn  for  live 
fare  to  Capital  Cable. 

Because  Austin  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  cities  with  only  a  single  very  high 
frequency  TV  station,  it  Is  a  rich  market 
for  a  community  antenna  system.  Indvistry 
sources  estimate  that  half  of  the  60.000  TV- 
owning  homes  In  Austin  can  eventually  be 
signed  up. 

SOUGH     GUIDE 

According  to  one  broker,  a  value  of  $200 
a  subscriber  is  a  rough  guide  for  figuring 
the  worth  of  such  a  system.  This  gives  any 
system  that  gains  a  monopoly  In  Austin  a 
potential  worth  of  at  least  $6  million. 

Under  terms  of  the  option,  the  Johnsons 
can  own  half  of  this  for  60  percent  of  the 
original  cost,  estimated  at  SI  mlUlon  to 
$1300,000. 

Capital  Cable  could  become  worth  even 
more  than  $6  million  because  Income  rises 
much  faster  than  overhead  once  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  passes  the  1.000  mark. 

"When  you  get  up  in  that  scale,  your 
profit  is  very  big,"  the  broker  said  of  the 
Austin  situation.  Eventual  worth  of  a  sin- 
gle system  there  could  run  as  high  as  $10 
mllUon,  he  estimated. 

FOC  Commissioners,  who  would  have  had 
to  violate  some  of  their  own  precedenta  to 
rule  any  other  way  in  the  Austin  case,  have 
been  obviously  nettied  at  having  to  decide 
a  controversy  relating  to  the  Johnson  family 
fortune. 

NOT  ovxa 

Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger  referred  to  the 
"unwarranted  publicity"  the  case  has  drawn. 

The  pressure  on  the  FCC  Is  by  no  means 
over,  however,  for  It  still  must  answer  some 
basic  queetions  about  the  community  an- 
tenna business  that  will  affect  the  Austin 
sltiiation. 

Capital  Cable's  rival,  TV  Cable,  had  agreed 
to  an  Interim  FCC  rule  requiring  the  black- 
outo  in  return  for  approval  of  Ito  microwave 
relay  system. 

The  blackouto  are  designed  to  protect  ex- 
isting TV  stations — In  this  case,  the  John- 
sons'— from  competitive  duplication  of  pro- 
grams. The  Johnson  station  uses  all  three 
networks  and  tapes  many  prime  shows  for 
later  broadcasting. 

Ci^ltal  Cable  Is  not  subject  to  the  black- 
out restriction  because  It  uses  cable  Instead 
of  microwave,  which  pute  It  outolde  of  FCC 
control. 

QX7XSTION    REMAINS 

The  question  still  facing  the  FCC  is 
whether  to  enact  a  permanent  blackout  rule. 
If  it  decides  against  It,  the  restrictions  on 
TV  Cable  would  be  dropped  and  Austin 
would  probably  continue  to  have  two  sys- 
tems. 

It  also  is  possible  that  things  eventually 
will  be  evened  up  by  a  move  to  put  Capital 
Cable  under  similar  blackout  restrictions. 

FCC  Chairman  E.  William  Henry  has  sug- 
gested legislation  to  give  the  FCC  authority 
over  such  all-cable  systems. 

By  the  time  Congress  gete  around  to  such 
a  move,  however.  Capital  Cable  may  be  able 


to  use  ito  no-blackout  selling  point  to  ssw  vp 
the  Austin  market  and  eliminate  ite 

petltor. 


Forecastmf  Parchasuf  aad  Banaess 
Traids 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAuroxMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
John  H.  Hoagland.  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Biislness  Administration, 
Michigan  State  University,  delivered  an 
address  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Tuesday.  May 
5,  on  the  general  subject,  "Forecasting 
Purchasing  and  Bvislhess  Trends."  This 
address  was  delivered  before  the  49th  an- 
nual International  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing  Agents. 
Part  of  the  address,  especiaUy  that  which 
treats  of  steel  strikes  and  power  politics, 
is  of  special  interest  to  Congressmen  and 
to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

That  portion  of  his  address  follows: 

STEEL   STRIKES 

Research  on  the  information  provided  by 
Monthly  Change  Indices,  plus  a  study  of 
other  published  and  unpublished  Informa- 
tion, reveals  that  steel  strikes  have  been 
the  major  cause  of  recent  business  recessions 
and  business  expansions.  Steel  strikes  result 
in  extensive  interacting  forces  which,  brlefiy 
explained,  operate  as  follows: 

The  threat  of  a  steel  strike  endangers 
many  vital  sources  of  supply  and  dlsrupto 
normal  procurement  channels.  To  protect 
against  possible  shortages  of  materials  needed 
to  sustain  production,  purchasing  executives 
are  forced  to  accxunulate  strike-hedge  inven- 
tories prior  to  the  strike  deadline.  This  Is  an 
expensive  process,  but  It  Is  mcM-e  expensive 
to  shut  down  production  because  of  a  lack 
of  materials.  Inventory  hedging  prior  to  a 
steel  strike  takes  many  months  and  is  of  such 
a  magnitude  that  It  results  In  a  period  of 
business  expansion  prior  to  the  settlement. 

In  order  to  protect  against  post  settlement 
uncertainties  of  supplies,  purchasing  execu- 
tives engage  In  presettlement  ordering  of 
materials  for  postaettlement  delivery.  This 
causes  continued  stimulation  of  business  ac- 
tivity for  a  few  months  after  contract  settle- 
ment. 

By  the  time  normal  systems  of  supply  have 
been  fully  reestablished,  widespread  Inven- 
tory excesses  and  Imbalances  have  developed. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  for  Inventories 
to  be  liquidated,  which  resiUto  In  declining 
business  activity.  However,  since  this  In- 
ventory liquidation  is  attempted  in  a  period 
of  declining  activity,  it  takes  longer  to  liqui- 
date inventories  than  It  does  to  accumlate 
them.  Business  activity  becomes  depressed 
for  many  months,  and  the  result  usually  Is 
a  business  recession  starting  within  1  year 
following  the  steel  contract  settlement. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  Impact  of  steel 
strikes,  consider  wht  has  happened  to  busi- 
ness trends  in  recent  years.  The  1952  steel 
strike  vras  followed  by  the  1953-64  recession. 
The  1956  steel  strike  was  followed  by  the 
1957-58  recession.  The  1969  steel  strike  was 
followed  by  the  1960-61  recession.  The 
threat  of  a  steel  strike  in  1962  caused  the 
start  of  a  recession  in  the  latter  part  of 
1962.  but  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  changed 
conditions,  which  averted  that  recession. 
Last  year,  in  1963,  the  moderate  threat  of 


another  steel  strike  caused  a  business  expan- 
sion during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
subsequent  Inventory  liquidation  caused 
business  hesitancy  during  the  last  half  of 
1963. 

Since  1969,  the  analyses  of  Monthly  Change 
Indices  have  emphasized  the  impact  of  steel 
strikes  on  business  trends.  Until  recent 
years,  however,  many  have  overlooked  the 
Importance  of  steel  strikes.  As  late  as  1961, 
a  lengthy  Qovemment  report  erroneously 
concluded  that  the  1969  steel  strike  did  not 
change  the  course  of  busLaess  trends.  Many 
forecasto  for  the  soaring  1960 's  were  In  error 
because  the  forecasters  did  not  properly 
evaluate  the  1959  trends. 
^  Lateiy,  there  has  been  a  growing  reallza- 
tldn  that  steel  strikes  and  invent(X7  hedging 
do  Influence  business  trends  slgnificantiy. 
As  more  people  recognize,  study,  and  report 
on  the  Impact  of  steel  strikes,  the  forecasting 
of  purchasing  and  business  trends  should  be 
Improved. 

POWXX   POLITICS 

To  fully  understand  steel  strikes  at  least 
one  additional  relationship  needs  to  be  exam- 
ined; that  is  the  relationship  between  busi- 
ness trends  and  political  trends.  Historical 
evidence  shows  that  for  over  a  century  the 
business  trends  of  this  country  have  been 
the  dominant  determinant  of  political  trends. 
When  an  election  has  been  held  during  a 
recession,  the  party  In  power  almost  always 
has  been  defeated.  Conversely,  when  an 
election  has  been  held  diu-lng  good  business 
times,  the  party  In  power  usually,  but  not 
always,  has  been  sxistained.  This  relation- 
ship Is  well-known  In  some  political  circles, 
but  It  has  been  overlooked  by  most  people. 
The  reason  for  this  business-political  rela- 
tionship Is  that  people  have  voted  according 
to  their  pocketbooks.  Simply  explained, 
people  are  somewhat  like  the  dog  Snoopy  In 
the  cartoon  strip  "Peanute."  In  one  car- 
toon, the  character  Linus  Is  explaining  to  his 
friend  Peanuto  how  a  fortuneteller  uses  a 
crystal  ball  to  tell  whether  a  person  Is  going 
to  be  happy  or  sad.  The  dog.  Snoopy,  turns 
and  walks  away  under  the  following  cap- 
tion :  "I  can  tell  the  same  thing  looking  into 
my  dog  dish — If  It's  full,  I'm  going  to  be 
happy — if  It's  empty,  I'm  going  to  be  sad." 
People  are  very  much  like  Snoopy. 

Since  people  vote  according  to  business 
trends,  the  most  effective  way  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  an  election  Is  to  have  either 
a  business  recession  or  a  business  boom  at 
election  time.  From  my  research  on  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  information.  I  am 
convinced  that  In  this  country  steel  strikes 
have  been  deliberately  used  to  Influence 
political  elections. 

Essentially.  It  works  this  way.  A  steel 
strike  1  year  prior  to  an  election  causes  a 
recession  during  the  election,  which  resulto 
m  the  defeat  of  the  party  In  power.  A  steel 
strike  threat  during  the  election  year  stimu- 
lates business  and  helps  sustain  the  party  In 
power.  Note  how  this  sequence  has  hap- 
pened In  recent  years.  The  long  1959  steel 
strike  caused  the  1960-61  recession.  The 
presidential  election  held  during  that  reces- 
sion resulted  In  the  defeat  of  the  party  In 
power.  When  the  steel  contract  vras  settied 
In  January  1960.  the  unions  went  for  a  pecu- 
liar length  contract — 30  months.  This  en- 
abled the  contract  to  be  terminated  in  mld- 
1962.  The  threat  of  a  steel  strike  in  1962  did 
stimulate  business  and  the  voters  were  favor- 
able to  the  party  in  power.  As  forecast  In 
your  Bulletin,  in  1963  the  unions  bargained 
for  a  2-year  contract  which  provided  a  politi- 
cally auspicious  mid- 1964  contract  termina- 
tion. In  fact,  the  unions  arranged  a  double 
billing  by  also  having  an  automobile  con- 
tract termination  in  1964.  The  threat  of  a 
strike  in  both  of  these  major  industries  could 
have  been  used  to  stimulate  business  in  1964 
and  this  would  have  helped  stistaln  the  ad- 
ministration in  power. 
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Even  though  InTentory  ebangea  are  the 
prtanary  cauae  of  fluctuatlona  In  our  groea 
national  product,  moat  tbeoretlclana  have 
not  been  able  to  forecaat  accurately  tbe  In- 
ventory cycle.  ITia  primary  reaaon  for  thla 
la  that  moat  tbeoretlclana  continue  to  make 
at  leaat  two  arroneoua  aaaxunptlona :  The 
firat  la  that  oompamea  try  to  maintain  a 
eonatant  Inventory-to-aalea  ratio;  the  second 
ta  tbat  tlte  Inventory  cycle  reaulta  from  poor 
aalea  forecaatlng.  Contrary  to  these  as- 
aimiptlona.  a  atudy  of  the  practical  side  of 
life  ahowa  that  oompanlea  do  vary  their  In- 
ventory-to-aalea  ration:  and  they  do  Inten- 
tionally change  the  amount  of  Inventory 
carried,  eapeclally  In  time  of  aupply  uncer- 
talnUea. 

When  the  theorlata  realize  that  bujrlng 
declalona  often  outweigh  selling  offers,  then 
they  will  understand  better  why  the  In- 
ventory cycle  la  primarily  cauaed  by  ahlfta 
In  buying  pollclea.  Reeearch  on  monthly 
change  Indezea  abowa  that,  in  recent  years, 
all  major  Inventory  cycles  have  been  cauaed 
by  purcbaaera  trying  to  protect  against  sup- 
ply uncertainties  cauaed  by  steel  strikes  and 
strike  threata.  These  Inventory  cycles  can 
be  dearly  seen  In  the  Inventory  graphs  shown 
on  charts  n,  IV.  V.  and  VI. 

When  analyzing  the  Impact  of  these  in- 
ventwy  cycles.  It  also  should  be  remembered 
that  theae  cycles  Influence  new  orders,  pro- 
duction, prices,  capital  expenditures,  employ- 
ment, and  many  other  important  aspects  of 
our  biuinees  system.  In  practice,  inventory 
shifts  are  often  the  starting  point  in  the 
acceleration  or  deceleration  process. 

In  retroepect.  It  seems  ironical  that  some 
people  who  have  cried  loudest  about  unem- 
ployment have  been  the  maj<^  cause  of  un- 
employment. Some  who  have  complained 
bitterly  about  the  lack  of  industrial  growth 
have  cauaed  the  luistable  conditions  that 
make  planning  dllBcult.  Certainly,  many 
pec^le  have  been  hurt  by  three  inventory 
cycles  In  the  paat  6  years. 


signed  to  the  Public  Works  Committee,  with 
key  positions  In  both  highway  and  river 
projects. 

We  hope   the  Senate   compllee  with  the 
House  action. 
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Cfifford  DsTis  Bridj^e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TSIfNXSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  in  the  CommercUl 
Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  outstand- 
ing newspaper  of  the  Nation,  compU- 
mentlng  the  House  of  Representatives' 
action  a  few  days  ago  In  passing  the  reso- 
lution naming  the  new  interstate  bridge 
at  Memphis  for  our  distinguished  and  es- 
teemed colleague.  Cuiroso  Davis. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  call  It  to  the 
attenti(Ui  of  the  membership. 
The  article  follows: 

CLmoaD  Davis  Bsmca 
It  la  moat  unusual  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea  to  be  unanlmoua  about  &nythlxi{{. 
much  leaa  tbe  name  of  a  major  item  of  pub- 
lic worka.  But  the  Members  are  in  total 
agreement  that  Clifford  Davis  Bridge  should 
be  the  name  of  the  new  Memphis  span  over 
tbe  Mlsalaalppl  which  will  link  the  Interstote 
highway  aystema  of  weatem  Tennessee  and 
eaatem  Arkanaaa. 

Thla  la  an  honor  to  one  of  our  fellow 
townsmen  tnat  doee  not  come  easily.  Repre- 
sentative Dava  baa  qtiallfled  during  his 
many  years  aa  a  Member  of  the  Hovise,  as- 


PoBsk  CoastitalioB  Dmj 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcBioAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Thursday.  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year.  1964.  we  Join  hands  with 
Poles  all  over  the  world  In  celebrating 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  and  In  so  doing, 
we  salute  the  Polish  people  for  thrtr  great 
contribution  to  ordered,  democratic 
society. 

On  May  3.  1791,  Just  2  years  after  the 
United  States  of  America  was  constitu- 
tionally formed,  the  Polish  people,  led 
by  their  King  and  their  Diet,  accepted  a 
new  constitution — a  constitution  that 
would  reverberate  through  history  for  its 
dedication  to  the  highest  principles  and 
ideals  of  Western  political  theory. 

This  Constitution,  like  all  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Western  World,  and  espe- 
cially the  American  Constitution,  was 
designed  to  establish  true  constitutional 
govemment  by  which  national  stability 
and  Identity  could  finally  be  achieved. 
Like  the  American  Constitution,  this 
document  recognized  explicitly  the  exis- 
tence of  human  rights,  and  set  up  safe 
guards  for  the  protection  of  those  rights. 
By  so  doing,  the  Polish  people  were 
among  the  earliest  to  accept  and  to  try 
to  apply  the  great  principles  of  the  18th 
century  enlightenment 

More  specifically,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion took  away  the  unlimited  powers  of 
the  throne,  and  established  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  responsible  to  a  cabi- 
net-type government  with  a  popularly 
elected  lower  house.  Furthermore,  the 
peasants  were  taken  from  under  the 
strong  arm  of  the  landed  gentry,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  law. 
Throughout  the  society  freedoms  were 
guaranteed.  No  one  could  ask  any  na- 
tion In  the  18th  century  to  have  done 
more. 

The  document  was  hailed  throughout 
the  world  as,  In  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  "a  great  work."  Our  own  Presi- 
dent, George  Washington,  praised  th^ 
document  and  the  nation,  and  in  War- 
saw the  Polish  peoples  rejoiced  aH  night. 

But  alas  the  promise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  never  realized;  never  put  to  the 
test;  never  permitted  to  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  human  freedom  In  Europe.  Be- 
cause of  an  envious  Russia,  and  dissident 
Polish  nobility,  the  country  was  once 
again  torn  from  within,  and  by  Septem- 
ber 1793,  partition  was  started.  Final 
and  Irrevocable  partition  took  place  in 
1795. 

The  events  of  post  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  years  are  yet  too  clear 
to  us  to  have  to  recount  here.  Instead, 
let  us  remind  our  Polish  brothers  that 
even  173  years  later  we  do  have  a  com- 
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mon  heritage  and  a  common  goal 
While  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
did  not  live,  neither  did  its  spirit  die. 
The  Polish  people  can  see  It  living  here 
In  American  every  day.  And  to  the  end 
of  our  salute  to  the  Polish  people,  we 
should  add  that  Americans  do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  communism  in  Po- 
land will  be  any  more  successful  In  de- 
stroying the  Poles  desire  to  live  in  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  than  were  ear- 
lier Russian-inspired  oppressions. 


In  Defense  of  the   Military 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOT7TH    CAaOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  some  sorry  at- 
tempts In  recent  times  to  debase  the 
military  uniform  and  ridicule  its  wear- 
ers. Whether  these  attempts  achieve 
their  objectives  of  drama  or  humor  Is 
debatable,  but  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  they  do  a  disservice  to  our  military 
men. 

The  Honorable  Norman  Paul,  our  dis- 
tinguished Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  has  vnitten  an  ar- 
ticle which  refutes  the  claims  of  those 
who  look  down  on  the  services.  His  pro- 
test, which  appeaired  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  April  26,  1964.  now  follows: 
In  DziXNSK  or  Miutakt  Men  Who  Miss  the 
Hkadunes 

(By  Norman  S.  Paul) 

(Norman  S.  Paul,  the  author  of  the  pro- 
tect on  certain  delineations  of  our  military 
men,  la  Aaalatant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower.) 

We  Americana  have  alwa]^  prided  ourselvea 
on  the  simplicity  of  our  tastes.  Our  moral 
principles  are  clear  and  vmequlvocal.  We 
are  In  favor  of  what  Is  right  and  against 
what  la  wrong. 

Thla  direct  approcah  is  reflected  in  our 
taste  for  entertainment.  Since  the  days  of 
the  first  flicker  box,  the  days  of  Dustln  Par- 
num  and  William  S.  Hart,  we  have  cheered 
the  cowboy  In  the  white  hat,  the  good  guy, 
and  booed  the  bad  guy,  who  Is  inevitably 
frustrated,  in  the  end,  in  his  scxirrllous  de- 
signs against  motherhood,  the  honest  ranch- 
er, and  chasity.  To  give  the  audience  an 
occasional  respite  from  the  dreadful  tension 
of  the  contest  between  good  and  evil,  which 
frequently  finds  our  hero  In  a  number  of 
messy  situations,  we  have  always  provided 
comic  relief,  usually  In  the  form  of  an  af- 
fable dolt  who  appears  Just  long  enough  to 
win  our  hearts  but  not  long  enough  to  gum 
up  the  plot. 

Today  we  still  love  westerns,  but  the  basic 
plot  has  been  translated  Into  a  number  of 
up-to-date  situations,  and  in  some  cases  the 
plot  itself  has  been  obscured  In  the  process. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  lin- 
ing up  to  see  two  smash  hit  films,  "Seven 
Days  In  May"  and  "Dr.  Strangelove."  E^ach 
deals,  in  its  own  way,  with  problems  of  the 
greatest  national  and  International  Interest 
and  importance.  There  the  resemblance 
ceasee,  except  for  certain  of  the  cast  of  char- 
acters—specifically   the    vlllalna    and    the 


oomic  relief.     In  each  film,  they  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States. 

A  central  figure  In  the  near  tragedy  of 
"Seven  Days  In  May"  la  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff,  an  Air  Porce  general. 
Behind  the  facade  of  the  rugged  physique, 
the  handsome  face  and  the  battle  ribbons, 
we  see  a  thoroughly  Immoral  animal,  a  cap- 
tive of  an  American  style  of  fascism,  and 
a  traitor  to  bis  President  and  his  country. 
A  coconspirator.  In  the  uniform  an  an  ad- 
miral In  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  didn't  have  the 
guta  to  follow  through,  sips  wine  In  his 
official  quarters,  displays  a  paunchy  and 
generally  dissipated  appearance,  and  lies  to 
his  President. 

VILLAnrs  IN  UNIFORM 

In  "Dr.  Strangelove"  we  are  treated  to  vil- 
lains and  comic  relief,  and  other  characters 
less  simple  to  define — all  in  military  uni- 
forms. A  Strategic  Air  Command  base  com- 
mander, obviously  a  general  in  the  Air  Force, 
goes  mad  and  decides  to  start  a  war.  The 
Air  Porce  Chief  of  Staff,  bearing  a  remark- 
able physical  and  vocal  resemblance  to  one 
of  o\ur  outstanding  living  military  leaders, 
reluctantly  abandons  an  assignation  with 
what  may  be  loosely  described  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  proceeds  to  a  meeting  called  by  his 
commander-in-chief  In  the  war  room.  There, 
he  provides  the  comic  relief  so  essential  to  a 
plot  which  grinds  its  way  inexorably  to  the 
end — cf  everything. 

I  don't  object  to  these  films,  I  have,  of 
coiirse,  seen  both.  They  are  provocative, 
which  is  good,  and  of  the  highest  technical 
quality.  But  what  dlsturbes  me  deeply,  how- 
ever, is  the  apparent  trend  in  current  publi- 
cations and  motion  pictures,  of  which  these 
are  but  two  manifestations,  to  make  the 
military  unlfcMrm  of  our  country,  and  those 
who  wear  It,  the  boobs,  buCToons,  and  vll- 
lians  of  the  piece. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  human  element 
in  defense.  The  largest  part  of  my  job  is 
to  recommend  policies  Involving  people  in 
uniform — recruiting  them,  paying  them, 
promoting  them,  assigning  them,  keeping  up 
their  morale,  providing  them  medlc.il  care, 
educating  them,  retiring  them,  and  so  on, 
through  the  entire  range  of  human  activity. 
As  a  civilian,  I  have  had  a  luiique  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  and  discuss  their  {N-oblems 
with  hundreds  of  our  military  people  of  all 
ranks  and  grades.  We  read  often  today  of 
o\ir  chiefs  of  staff  (although  I  wonder  how 
many  of  tia  could  name  them  all  without  a 
little  priming)  and  of  the  young  officers  itho 
are  engaged  In  more  spectacular  pursuits, 
such  as  our  astronauts. 

THKEE  WHO  COUNT 

But  we  heex  and  read  virtually  nothing 
about  the  thoiisands  of  others  whom  we  have 
to  thank,  today,  for  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue our  lives  in  a  world  at  peace.  Take,  for 
example,  Walter  Beckham. 

Col.  Walter  Beckham  Is  the  chief  scientist 
of  the  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory,  a  posi- 
tion of  great  responsibility  and  demanding 
the  greatest  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
ficiency. No  egghead  is  Col.  Beckham.  He 
Joined  the  Air  Corpe  in  1941  as  an  aviation 
cadet,  at  that  time  with  only  a  high  school 
education.  As  a  fighter  pilot  during  World 
War  n,  he  was  a  triple  ace,  with  18  air  vic- 
tories to  his  credit,  when  he  was  shot  down 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  In  1944. 
His  decorations  Include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star  with  one  oak 
leaf  cluster,  the  Distinguished  nying  Cross 
with  four  cltisters,  and  the  Air  Medal  with 
five  clusters.  While  In  prison  camp,  he  got 
Interested  in  physics  when  a  fellow  prisoner 
loaned  him  a  college  textbook.  After  the 
war,  still  in  uniform,  he  pursued  this  interest 
and  acquired  a  B.S.  and  a  masters  degree  in 
physics.  In  the  1950's,  he  conmiltted  him- 
self to  an  Air  Porce  course  in  science  and 
technology,  and  started  working  on  his  Ph.  D. 


thesis  In  physics.  He  received  bla  degree 
in  1962,  when  aasigned  to  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory.  Very  few  scientists, 
civilian  or  military,  are  engaged  in  work  more 
critical  to  our  security  than  Walter  Beck- 
ham. 

Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1939  and  coomiis- 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Corpe 
of  Engineers.  He  served  in  various  assign- 
ments in  the  corps  from  that  time  through 
the  war,  commanded  an  engineer  ccxnbat 
battalion,  and  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and  other  combat  decorations, 
including  the  Purple  Heart.  After  the  war, 
his  Army  assignments  led  him  into  the  plan- 
ning area.  Between  1947  and  1950,  he  re- 
ceived a  masters  degree  in  engineering  and 
a  Ph.  D.  in  international  relations.  In  1950, 
then  lieutenant  colonel.  Andy  Ooodpaster 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Supreme  Head- 
quarters, Allied  Powers  E\irope.  and  there 
began  a  series  of  assignments  under  General 
Elsenhower.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  large 
number  of  highly  sensitive  assignments  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  was  warmly  compli- 
mented on  many  occasions  by  his  chief. 
Further  command  assignments  followed,  then 
assignment  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
in  January  1964  appointment  as  assistant  to 
the  Chairman  and  promotion  to  lieutenant 
general.  This  is  the  type  of  man  who  today 
we  find  in  the  real  war  room. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines, the  tremendously  complex  and  ex- 
pensive weapons  system  which  constitutes 
such  an  important  part  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent. The  captain  of  such  a  submarine 
has  an  awesome  responsibility.  Each  sub- 
marine carries  16  missiles;  together  they 
represent  more  explosive  power  than  all  the 
bombs  dropped  by  all  the  air  forces  of  all  the 
combatants  of  World  War  n. 

A  NAVT  COKMANDEB 

Comdr.  Joe  Williams,  U.S.  Navy,  is  fa- 
miliar with  that  responsibility.  He  com- 
mands the  Gold  Crew  of  U.S.S.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
For  60  days  at  a  time  he  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  on-station  readiness  of  this  $120  mil- 
lion ship,  her  $20  million  worth  of  missiles, 
and  the  safety  and  training  of  her  136  offi- 
cers and  men. 

Commander  Williams  is  41  years  old.  mar- 
ried, and  the  father  of  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  He  is  no  stranger  to  responsibility  nor 
to  the  sea.  In  1940  Joe  Williams  was  a  sea- 
man on  convoy  duty  In  the  North  Atlantic. 
By  1944  he  had  advanced  through  the  Navy 
enlisted  ranlcs  and  became  an  officer.  He 
had  completed  five  semesters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  is  now  Just  2^  terms 
away  from  his  engineering  degree. 

The  men  I  have  described  were  not  picked 
entirely  at  random,  but  I  can  assiire  you 
that  there  are  many  others  like  them. 

All  of  us  In  the  Defense  Deptu-tment,  in 
or  out  of  imiform,  will  readily  admit  that 
there  Is  mediocrity  in  the  military,  as  in 
other  professions.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  H  in  mine.  But  mediocrity  of 
the  few  Is  overwhelmingly  exceeded  by  the 
outstandmg  devotion,  dedication,  and  per- 
formance of  the  many.  Who,  in  1940,  had 
heard  the  names  of  Elsenhower.  Spaatz,  Nim- 
itz,  Halsey,  Bradley,  Arnold?  But  they  were 
Uiere  to  meet  the  challenge  of  history,  to  the 
everlasting  glory  of  their  professional  calling. 
and  their  country.  Many  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  America,  which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  eleemosynary  institutions, 
have  as  members  of  their  boards  or  chief 
executive  officers  men  who  had  completed  a 
first  brilliant  career  in  uniform — Clay  of 
Continental  Can;  Rawlings  of  General  Mills: 
Bradley  of  Bulova;  Burke  of  Texaco:  to  name 
a  very  few. 

Despite  his  achievements,  and  the  broad 
base  of  our  society  from  which  he  springs, 
the  thought  persists  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  people,  be  they  detractors  or  flag  wav- 
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the  danghter  of  Ifr.  and  Mrs.  George 
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a  certificate  for  herself.  She  also  was 
awarded  a  cash  prize  of  $300  for  her 
essay. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  Miss 
Weinberg's  winning  essay  because  she  is 
the  first  New  Orleans  student  ever  to 
win  one  of  the  five  top  places  in  this 
contest.  In  the  16  years  ^ce  this  con- 
test was  first  established,  six  students 
from  Lake  Charles  High  School.  Lake 
Charles.  La.,  had  garnered  fourth  or  fifth 
places,  but  Miss  Weinberg  was  the  first 
New  Orleans  girl  to  do  so.  and  I  am 
proud  of  her,  and  happy  to  salute  her 
for  this  recognition.  By  her  splendid 
accomplishment,  Miss  Weinberg  has 
brought  honor  and  credit  not  only  to 
herself  and  to  her  family,  but  also  to 
Alcee  Fortier  High  School,  to  the  New 
Orleans  public  school  system  and  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana^ 

This  essay  contest  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee's  overall  educational 
program  aimed  at  making  more  persons 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  the  handi- 
capped in  obtaining  Jobs,  in  the  efforts 
beiiig  made  to  help  the  handicapped 
help  themselves,  and  in  the  admirable 
accomplishmoits  of  many  severely  dis- 
abled individuals.  It  is  a  most  worthy 
contest,  partlciilarly  for  young  people 
who  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders  in  our 
country,  and  I  commend  Miss  Wein- 
berg's essay  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. She  brings  to  light  the  many 
handicapped  New  Orleans  citizens  who 
have  overcome  their  affliction,  made  it 
work  for  them  and  thus  have  become 
useful  members  of  their  community. 
She  also  cites  the  fine  work  in  this  field 
being  done  in  my  city  by  Goodwill  In- 
dustries Inc.;  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Junior  League  of  New 
Orleans  and  others. 

Miss  Weinberg's  essay  follows: 
How    HAifBBCArrB>   Wokkxis    ik    Mt    Com- 

MTTHXTT     Abb     PaoviNO     That     "AsiLrrT 

Couins" 

(By  Jocelyn  L.  Weinberg) 
A  leading  Industrial  and  trade  center  of 
the  South.  New  Orleans  is  a  bustling  metro- 
politan area  o€  over  675.000  peo]>le.  In  a 
dty  a€  this  size,  there  are  hundreds  ot  thou- 
sands of  services  and  Jobs  to  be  done,  and  the 
handicapped  worker  of  Ifew  Orleans  is  as 
much  an  effldent  member  of  the  bloodstream 
cr  this  pulsating  dty  as  is  the  aUebodled 
worker. 

No  Job  requires  100  percent  of  a  worker's 
I^yslcal  capacity.  The  stress  is  not  on  the 
limitations  imposed  by  a  disability  but  on  the 
positlw  abUltlas  that  remain  to  be  capi- 
tallBed  on.  7%e  disabled  worker,  when  pro{>- 
eriy  placed  on  a  Job  In  respect  to  his  capctbil- 
Itles.  Is  not  handicapped  and  can  be  among 
the  safest,  most  productive,  and  loyal  em- 
ployees. 

A  New  Orleans  lawyer  claims  that  his 
blindness  serves  to  his  advantage  in  that  he 
has  everyone's  attention  in  the  oourtroocn 
and  that  clients  find  it  easier  to  unburden 
themselves  to  someone  who  does  not  glare 
at  them.  A  clubfoot  did  not  prevent  a 
woman  from  becoming  one  at  our  most 
procninent  pediatricians.  Nor  did  losing  an 
arm  in  the  service  Impede  a  New  Orleans 
psychlatrtst.  A  SS-year-old  man  is  a  physi- 
cist at  the  National  Aeronautics  Rocket  Cen- 
ter in  the  area,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
spastic.  And  one  of  our  community's  most 
respected  teachers  must  get  about  on  braces 
and  crutdies  because  both  his  legs  are  atro- 
phied because  of  polio.    A  large  chain  of  su- 


permarkets here  employs  retarded  boys,  a 
spastic,  and  a  ntunber  of  handicapped 
women.  Another  firm  has  a  PBX  reception- 
ist with  wooden  legs,  a  young  woman  who 
had  infantile  paralysis  is  a  secretary  In  an 
airline's  office,  and  a  salesgirl  in  a  downtown 
department  store  has  no  forearm.  The  head 
of  a  large  meatpacking  plant  tells  of  a  young 
spastic  employee  who.  realizing  that  he  had 
little  education  and  could  do  little  manual 
work,  exercised  and  lifted  weights  at  the 
YMCA  for  several  years;  thus  he  developed 
such  muscles  that  he  can  now  lift  heavy 
containers  of  meat  that  other  coworkers  can- 
not handle.  There  are  many  more  such 
cases. 

For  others  with  more  severe  limitations 
who  cannot  move  directly  into  normal  em- 
ployment, the  New  Orleans  conununlty  offers 
organizations  devoted  to  ix'ovlding  rehabili- 
tation, training,  and  sheltered  workshop  em- 
ployment. These  agencies  aid  the  handi- 
capped by  giving  them  the  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  help  themselves.  Oood- 
wlU  Industries,  a  thriving  nonprofit  United 
Pund-alfillated  sheltered  workshop,  is  "dedi- 
cated to  rehabilitating  discarded  men  and 
material."  Its  rehabilitating  services,  on- 
the-job  training,  employment,  and  wages  are 
exclusively  for  physically,  mentally,  or  emo- 
tionally impaired  men  and  women.  There 
handicapped  workers  transform  discarded 
donations  into  salable  second-hand  mer- 
chandise to  be  sold  at  low  prices  in  Ooodwill 
stores,  the  sales  receipts  paying  the  workers' 
wages.  The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  an- 
other unique,  nonprofit  organization,  offers  a 
broad  range  of  emplojrment  and  services  for 
the  blind  of  New  Orleans.  The  facilities  in- 
clude hobby  shop,  therapy,  recreation,  social 
services,  and  the  production  department, 
which  is  the  organization's  only  means  of 
support  except  for  unsolicited  contributions. 
The  Industry  manufactures  over  40  different 
commercial  products,  including  brooms, 
mops,  mailing  bags,  beverage  cases,  and  dish- 
cloths. Sales  of  these  items  netted  almost  a 
half  mUllon  doUars  ($600,000)  in  1063.  It  U 
quite  an  experience  to  vlalt  the  Lighthouse 
during  working  hours  and  see  how  their 
blind  citizens  are  gaining  greater  independ- 
ence. The  switchboard  operator,  the  secre- 
tary using  the  Braille  writer  to  type,  office 
assistants,  the  workers  In  the  sewing  room, 
and  the  men  in  the  shop  handling  razor- 
sharp  cutting  tools  are  all  blind,  yet  all  are 
working  with  speed  and  agility  that  is  amas- 
ing.  The  Junior  League  of  New  Orleans  has 
received  national  recognition  for  the  work- 
training  C3nter  for  retarded  girls  which  It 
sponsors.  Sixteen  of  the  36  girls  who  were 
trained  last  year  were  placed  in  competitive 
employment.  The  files  of  the  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency.  State  employ- 
ment service.  State  Welfare  Agency,  social 
security  office,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion all  contain  instances  of  men  and  women 
who  have  built  or  rebuilt  their  lives  despite 
sometimes  devastating  physical  or  emotional 
damage. 

Each  of  these  individuals  possesses  a  vision, 
a  coiu-age.  a  resoxircefulness,  and  a  determin- 
ation that  is  awe-lnspirii^.  Each  dra- 
matically exemplifies  that  one's  ability,  not 
disability,  is  the  factor  that  really  counts. 
These  people  do  not  want  charity,  but  only  a 
chance — a  chance  to  prove  that  they  can  be 
an  economic  and  social  asset  to  the  commu- 
nity— a  chance  to  gain  that  self-respect,  that 
Integrity,  and  that  dignity  which  are 
achieved  only  from  earning  one's  own  liveli- 
hood, instead  of  living  on  some  type  of  dole. 
More  taxpaylng  citizens,  not  burdens  for 
the  relief  rolls,  are  needed.  The  public  must 
be  enlightened  and  reminded  that  every  in- 
dividual should  be  afforded  the  Information 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  his  utmost  con- 
tribution to  a  better  life  for  himself  and  for 
his  fellowmen  and  to  a  better  tomorrow. 
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ReBfioas  Leaden  oa  Separation  of 
Ckvch  and  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21,  1964.  some  of  the  Congressmen  from 
Maryland  had  a  most  informative  meet- 
ing requested  by  a  number  of  religious 
and  lay  leaders  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would 
amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  respect  to 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
text  of  some  of  the  statements  made  or 
read  at  the  meeting  as  well  as  some  sub- 
mitted separately  follow: 

Leland  Higginbotham,  chaifman  of  the 
Christian  Life  Committee,  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  Maryland: 

Honorable  Senators  and  Representatives, 
I  am  Leland  Higginbotham,  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  Towson,  Md.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Christian  Life  Committee 
of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Maryland. 

Otir  convention  at  its  annual  meeting  In 
November  of  1963  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  statement  as  part  of  Its  response 
to  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  regarding  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  part  of  reli- 
gious exercises  at  the  opening  of  certain 
public  schools.  "We,  furthermore,  call  upon 
our  people  to  very  carefully  study  any  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution  In 
this  area,  lest  the  newer  amendments  create 
greater  problems  than  the  present  one  that 
has  stood  tea  over  160  years." 

In  accordance  with  this  directive  of  our 
convention,  and  as  chsiirman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  drafted  it.  I  am  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  proposed  ^eck«r 
amendment.  While,  because  of  the  organ- 
izational structure  of  cnxr  den(»nlnation,  no 
one  can  speak  tar  all  Baptists,  I  hope  to 
present  what  I  consider  our  main  concerns 
with  respect  to  the  Becker  amendment.  I 
have  singled  out  this  partlctilar  proposal, 
because  its  several  elements  may  be  analyzed 
with  relevance  to  most  of  the  other  forms, 
bu«  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
opposed  to  any  and  all  proposals  that  would 
change  the  meaning  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  proposed 
Becker  amendment  is  its  generalized  and 
nonspecific  nature,  which  rather  than  ex- 
tending the  free  exercise  of  religion,  would 
actually  tend  to  limit  it  and  would  destroy 
religious  liberty  for  any  minority. 

For  example,  while  the  first  section  of  this 
proposed  amendment  would  define  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  shall  prohibit  the 
offering,  reading  or  listening  to  prayers  and 
scriptures  in  schools  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, it  falls  to  state  who  shall  deter- 
mine which  prayers  and  scriptures  shall  be 
vised.  Surely  Congress  realizes  that  we  are 
a  trvUy  pluralistic  society  with  many  differ- 
ent religioua  groups  holding  beliefs  that  vary 
so  widely  that  to  use  the  forms  of  one  would 
offend  oihers.  It  was  the  plight  of  and  con- 
cern of  certain  minorities  to  end  Just  such 
long-standing  abuse  that  brought  the  issue 
to  our  Supreme  Court.  The  public  institu- 
tion cannot  solve  this  dilemma  without  in- 
evitably placing  Government  In  the  posi- 
tion of  establishing  a  particular  form  of  reli- 
gious practice. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
this  proposal  to  avoid  this  problem  by  plac- 
ing the  practice  "on  a  voluntary  basis'*  Is 
not  practical,  since  some  agency  of  the  com- 


munity must  dedde  what  form  the  "volun- 
tary" practice  will  take.  Were  the  decision 
left  to  the  religious  majority  in  a  given 
community,  this  would  make  possible  the 
imposition  of  the  religious  practices  of  the 
majority  upon  the  minority  through  the  use 
of  public  institutions  and  thereby  use  the 
agency  of  government  to  destroy  religious 
liberty. 

Section  3  of  this  proposed  amendment 
seeks  to  leave  open  to  statements  of  belief 
in,  reliance  upon,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
God.  such  channels  of  governmental  activity 
as  documents,  coins,  assemblies  and  schools. 
Again  it  fails  to  make  clear  what  kind  of 
expressions  may  be  made,  what  form  they 
may  take  and  to  set  any  limits  whatsoever 
as  to  how  far  these  statements  may  go  in 
giving  official  sanction  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  particular  form  of  religious 
faith.  This  could  soon  involve  us  in  deep 
religious  controversy  as  one  group  or  another 
might  seek  to  aline  these  eq;>res8ions  with 
their  own  convictions.  The  United  States 
has  been  singularly  spared  such  destructive 
controversies  by  carefully  avoiding  any  estab- 
lishment of  any  particular  religious  faith  as 
the  official  faith  of  the  Government  and  the 
Nation.  Individual  citizens,  whether  hold- 
ing public  office  or  not,  have  throughout  owr 
history,  been  free  to  express  their  personal 
faith  in  public  ways  that  have  been  a  per- 
sonal witness  to  religious  belief  without 
seeking  to  impose  this  on  others  through 
official  sanctions. 

Section  3  of  this  proposal  fcH-eeees 
these  dangers  by  stating  that  "nothing  in 
this  article  shall  constitute  the  establish" 
ment  of  religion."  Actually  this  makes  the 
proposed  amendment  a  self-contradictory 
statement  by  first  providing  the  Government 
the  means  to  establish  any  from  of  religious 
practice  Or  expression  thereof,  tix&n  declaring 
that  these  means  do  not  "establish"  religion. 
The  amendment,  thus  falls  to  be  logical  and 
makes  Impossible  a  clear  definition  of  what 
"establishment  of  religion"  means.  Such 
ambiguity  goes  far  toward  the  day  when 
government  may  actually  control  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  conununlty  or  thereby  even 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  religious  faith  should 
an  irrellgioiis  majority  gain  control. 

Absolute  separation  of  church  and  state 
has  been  and  Is  today  the  only  siire  safe- 
guard of  freedom  and  vitality  of  religious 
faith  and  the  security  of  the  state. 

Leland  Higginbotham, 
Cliairman  of  the   Christian  Life   Com- 
mittee  Baptist   Convention  of  Mary- 
land. 

Rev.  Fred  H.  Webber,  general  presby- 
ter of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America: 

In  all  fairness.  I  must  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  speaking  today  as  an  individual. 
I  have  not  been  authorized  to  speak  for 
any  other  person  or  group  of  persons.  Tet, 
the  position  I  present  ia  based  upon  an 
official  statement  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly ^of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  an  ac- 
tion taken  on  May  31,  1968. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  adopted,  after  amendment, 
the  report  of  its  special  committee  on  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state.  On  the 
subject  of  "The  celebration  of  religious  holi- 
days, Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  public 
schools,"  the  report  as  amended  and  adopted 
said,  in  part: 

"Public  schools  are  creations  of  the  whole 
society  operating  through  civil  authority  and 
Justify  their  existence  solely  in  terms  of 
their  usefulness  to  the  society.  Their  role 
is  to  nurture  the  cultural,  social,  and  mate- 
rial advancement  of  all  citizens  by  a  special 
system  of  Instmctlon  through  intellecttial 
and  sodal  disdpllnes  and  to  stimulate  a 
free  search  for  truth  within  this  discipline. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  this  role,  public  schools 


should  not  ignore  the  personal  beliefs  In 
Ood  which  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  Its  pupils, 
but  should  recognize  and  respect  such  be- 
liefs. Public  schools  should  neither  be  hos- 
tile to  religiotis  beliefs  nor  act  In  any  man- 
ner which  tends  to  favor  one  religion  or 
church  over  another. 

"In  this  light  the  special  committee  on 
church  and  state  recommends  that  •  •  • 
Religio\iB  observances  never  be  held  in  a 
public  school  or  introduced  Into  the  public 
school  as  part  of  its  program.  Bible  reading 
in  connection  with  courses  in  the  American 
heritage,  world  history,  literature,  the  social 
sciences,  and  other  academic  subjects  Is 
completely  appropriate  to  public  school  In- 
struction. Bible  reading  and  prayers  as  de- 
votional acts  tend  toward  indoctrination  or 
meaningless  ritual  and  should  be  omitted 
for  both  reasons.  Ministers.  fHlests,  and 
rabbis  should  be  free  to  speak  in  public 
schools,  provided  their  speaking  does  not 
constitute  religious  indoctrination  or  their 
presence  form  a  part  of  a  religious  observ- 
ance." 

In  accord  with  this  position  of  my  church, 
I  submit  that  the  Becker  amendment  cqiens 
problems  that  are  now  on  the  way  to  solu- 
tion, rather  than  solving  anything.  The 
present  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
even  with  certain  present  questions  aa  to 
its  meaning,  is  an  important  guarantee,  and 
should  be  left  to  stand  for  Itself. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  public 
schools  to  teach  a  religious  faith,  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  which  serve  that  purpose 
have,  therefore,  no  place  in  the  program  of 
the  school.  6lble  reading  and  pra3rer  which 
do  not  serve  that  purpose  are  meaningless, 
and  cheapen  religion  in  the  mind  of  chil- 
dren who  share  in  them. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  creates 
the  possibility  of  untold  mischief,  to  make 
constitutional  and  thereby  encourage  prac- 
tices which  either  subvert  the  purposes  of 
the  public  schools  or  tend  to  make  rellgiotis 
observance  a  cheap  exercise  with  no  mean- 
ing. 

Rev.  FKXD  H.  Wkbbzb. 
General  Presbyter  of  the  Preshiftery  of 
Baltimore  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  UJSJi. 

John  Wesley  Lord,  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  Washington  area: 
.  Pressure  is  mounting  for  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  al- 
low the  rettim  of  the  tradltl<mal  rights  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  believe  that  such  an  amendment,  though 
sincerely  conceived,  would  be  unwtse  and 
dangerous,  and  a  threat  to  our  established 
freedoms,  'nie  first  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution is  adequate  as  It  stands,  to  protect 
the  religious  freedom  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  finest  part  of  our  American  heritage. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  "prayer  amend- 
ment," and  such  amendments  as  are  being 
proposed,  would  op>en  the  doors  to  more  se- 
rious religious  jH'oblems  than  we  now  face. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  devotional  exercise 
in  the  public  school  were  an  establishment  of 
religion  proscribed  by  the  first  amendment, 
needs  careful  study. 

The  Coiu^  has  clearly  proscribed  devotional 
exercises,  both  prayers  and  devotional  read- 
ings of  the  Bible,  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  program,  and  certainly  when  such 
prayers  and  programs  are  prepared  by  State 
administrators  of  the  public  school  system. 
It  did  not  exclude  teaching  about  religion 
in  the  cvirriculum.  nor  the  use  of  the  Bible 
as  a  reference  text  in  appropriate  coiirses. 
Without  doubt  their  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  defining  exactly  what  Is  a  proscribed  de- 
votl(»uLl  exercise.  It  Is  not  yet  dear  whether 
a  patriotic  pageant,  even  if  it  excludes  a  his- 
toric religious  reference  Is  proscribed.  It  is 
dear  that  a  religious  pageant  that  has  aa  its 
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reform  wings  of  Judaism,  Is  opposed  to  the 
Becker  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  It  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  first 
amendment  of  our  Constitution,  which  has 
stood  intact  stnos  Its  adoption  in  1791,  and 
has  been  a  bulwark  of  democracy  and  the 
chief  guarantee  of  freedom  of  w<M-8hip  In  our 
country. 

a.  Instead  of  uniting  the  pupils  of  Amer- 
ica's public  schools.  It  would  divide  them 
according  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

3.  It  would  take  away  the  responBlbiUty 
for  religious  instruction  and  worship  from 
the  home  and  the  church  or  synagogue, 
where  they  cannot  fulfill  tbem  without  tIo- 
latlng  the  religious  liberty  of  the  IndlvldxiaU 
concerned. 

4.  It  Is  unnecessary,  since  the  Interpreta- 
tl(»i  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  first 
amendment  as  it  stands  does  not  prevent 
any  child  from  praying  privately. 

5.  It  Is  \inreallstlc  to  speak  of  voluntary 
actlcMi  on  the  part  of  young  children  with  no 
one  to  guide  and  direct  them. 

Da.  SaicuK.  RoaaNBLATT,  President. 
The  views  I  have  expressed  also  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Baltimore  Jewish  CouncU. 
which  is  ths  clearinghouse  of  the  entire  or- 
ganised Jewish  commimlty  of  Metropolitan 
Baltimore,  in  whoee  name  I  have  been  au- 
thorised to  qieak.  In  the  place  of  its  execu- 
tive director,  ICr.  Leon  Sachs,  who  is  unable 
to  appear  on  account  of  a  death  In  his 
family. 

Arthur  Kiesz,  religious  liberty  secre- 
tary, Columbia  Union  Cooference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts: 

Tills  and  similar  ameodments  are  designed 
to  neutralise  titte  series  of  dedsloos  by  the 
Supreme  Court  declaring  unconstltutlonid 
required  BlUe  trading  and  prayer  in  public 
sobools. 

Freedom  lias  been  the  watchword  of  the 
United  States  from  its  inception.  Man's 
longing  for  liberty  bcxiught  it  to  birth,  and 
his  seal  for  liberty  has  raised  it  to  the  high- 
est eminence  of  worldly  power  and  glory. 

Our  Oonstitutloa  has  kept  us  a  free  people. 
It  will  continue  to  protect  our  freedocn  If 
we  will  not  tamper  with  its  basic  foundation. 

Traditionally  Seventh-day  Adventlsts  have 
stood  for  the  separation  of  church  and  stat«. 
I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  the  depart- 
ment I  represent  lias  over  43.000  members 
which  share  these  same  oonvlctlons.  On  be- 
half of  our  peofrte,  I  wish  to  m&ke  the  fol- 
lowing declarations : 

1.  We  are  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer, 
but  we  are  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. Because  we  believe  In  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  we  have  established  our  own 
parochial  school  system. 

3.  We  are  for  the  fljvt  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  are  therefore  against  any 
amendment  that  would  weaken  it  In  any 
way. 

3.  We  believe  that  to  adopt  one  of  the 
presently  proposed  amendments  woTnd 
wsaken  and  ooold  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
whl«h  has  ever  protected  the  rl^ts  of  the 
citizens,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
both  majority  and  minority.  In  the  field  of 
religion  m  relation  to  the  state. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  unnecessary.  The  Supreme 
Court's  dedstoos  do  not  prohibit  veduntary 
prayer  and  Bible  reading. 

6.  We  sre,  also,  of  the  conviction  that  an 
hour  of  religious  instruction  a  week  In  the 
echoed  is  not  going  to  stick  to  the  child  who 
sees  no  religion  practiced  in  the  home. 

What  America  today  needs  la  men  and 
women  who  prefer  imprisonment  to  the  loss 
of  their  liberty.  We  must  not  sell  our  indi- 
vidual birthright  of  freedom  for  a  mess  of 
propaganda.  This  Nation  under  God  can 
hav«  a  new  birth  of  freedom  only  when  free 
individuals  accept  the  moral  and  divine  re- 
qmnslbUitles  of  freedom. 

Let  us  preserve  this  heritage.    As  long  as 


men    oower    together   under    the    relentless  . 
pressure   of   state,  <diurofa,  class,   or  party, 
there  is  no  basis  for  freedom. 

ASTHTTX  EIixss, 
Religious    Liberty    Secretary.    Columbia 
Union    Conference    of     Seventh-day 
Adventiata. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Seldon  on  behalf  of  the 
Baltimore  Ethical  Society: 

The  Baltimore  Bthioal  Society  supports 
the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
prayers  and  Bible  readings  in  the  public 
achools. 

The  proposed  Becker  amendment  threatens 
the  Integrity  of  the  Bill  of  Rlghte  and  poses 
the  first  real  threat  to  religious  freedom  in 
this  country  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment, 
the  United  States  has  esoaped  much  of  Uie 
bitter  religious  conflict  and  sectarian  strife 
that  has  divided  other  nations.  This  has 
been  due  in  a  major  part  to  the  truly  great 
contribution  the  American  people  have  made 
to  Western  dvilixatlon — ^ttie  concept  of  the 
separation  of  chiutsh  and  state.  The  Becker 
amendment  is  a  direct  assault  upon  this 
principle. 

The  public  school  is  the  chief  Instrumen- 
tality of  our  Nation  to  promote  and  preserve 
the  unity  of  our  people.  The  Becker  amend- 
ment threatens  the  Integrity  of  our  public 
schools. 

We  tuge  all  Americans  to  apemX  out  for 
religious  freedom  and  against  the  Becker 
amendment. 

Mrs.  Skldon, 
Baltimore  Ethical  Society. 

Finally,  James  O.  Duncan,  editor  of 
the  Capltcd  Bai>ti8t  and  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  meeting: 

Even  though  I  speak  only  for  one  person, 
I  do  believe  that  most  of  the  pe<H>le  for  whom 
I  seek  to  minister  would  agree  with  me  in 
stating  that  we  do  not  want  the  ivoposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

For  all  these  years  the  first  amendment  has 
served  all,  and  has  swved  well.  We  believe 
It  guarantees  to  sach  and  all  the  freedom 
posslblQ  in  a  pluralistic  society. 

We  do  not  believe  that  government,  be  it 
local,  State,  or  Federal,  should  be  promoting 
religion.  For  the  good  of  both  the  state  and 
church,  each  ought  to  stay  separate  of  the 
other  as  much  ss  possible. 

The  duty  at  the  church  is  to  educate  the 
public  concerning  the  true  nature  of  God, 
of  man,  and  of  prayer  The  political  leader 
has  a  moral  responsibility  to  properly  inter- 
pret the  laws  of  the  land  and,  to  the  beet  of 
his  ability,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  where 
these  decisions  are  involved  in  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

The  church  must  not  expect  the  public 
school,  a  tax-supported  institution,  to  do  its 
work.  The  prc^)agation  of  the  faith  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  individuals,  the  church, 
the  home. 

The  political  leader  ought  to  be  more  com- 
mitted to  his  task  of  representing  all  the  peo- 
ple than  to  some  who  respond  more  out  of 
emotions  than  out  of  reason  to  one  issue. 
Jamxs  O.  Dttmcam. 
Editor.  Capital  Baptist,  PubUeation   of 
District  of  Cotumbia  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  following  letter  from 
Rev.  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  S.J..  of  the 
Qeorgetown  University  Law  School,  was 
read  to  the  group : 

GEOBorrowir  UmvxBsrrr  Law  School,  ' 

Washington.  D.O.,  April  12, 1964. 
Hon.  Casltoh  Sicxlss, 
House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNOBBSSKAN  SzcKuu:  At  ths  pres- 
ent time  proposals  are  being  made  to  the 
Congress  to  adopt  amendments  to  the  first 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  These 
amendments  would  seek  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  so-called  prayer  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
I  am  opposed  to  these  amendments-. 
To  carve  out  exceptions  to  the  protections 
and  safeguards  of  the  first  amendment  wlU 
be  to  endanger  one  of  the  primary  bulwarks 
of  constitutional  liberty.  A  proper  ap- 
precUtlon  of  constitutional  procedures  indi- 
cates that  amendments  should  not  be  passed 
merely  to  achieve  particular  ends.  The  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  first  amendment  stand 
are  far  too  Important  to  be  Jeopardized. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  was 
expressed  in  the  prayer  decisions,  the  deci- 
sions themselves  are  correct.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  place  in  composing  prayers  or 
m  conducting  reUglous  exercises.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  best  had  the  Court  de- 
cided that  this  was  a  matter  peculiarly  of 
local  concern,  that  the  minimal  Government 
Influence  in  religious  matters  was  not  of 
constitutional  stature.  However,  having 
faced  the  issue,  the  Court  must  conclude  that 
the  State  is  powerless  to;  prescribe  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religious'  exercise. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Court  has  errpd  In 
other  cases  in  not  recognizing  the  right  of 
parents  to  see  to  the  religious  education  of 
their  children   even   In   the  public  schools. 
By  forbidding  such  parental  control  diiring 
school  hotirs  on  school  property,  the  Court 
has  In  fact  secularised   religion.     However, 
the  correction  needed  Is  not  fo\ind  in  State- 
directed  religious  exercUes  nor  even  in  the 
passage    of    a    constitutional    amendment 
which  would  clearly  establish  parental  rights. 
Rather,  the  solution  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
process  of  "elucidating  litigation."     It  Is  to 
l>e  hoped  that  persistent  and  articulate  ex- 
pressions of  the  real   meaning  of  religious 
liberty  and  of  establishment  may  some  day 
effect  a  reversal  of  those  decisions  denying 
parental  rights.    But  here.  too.  it  Is  the  part 
of  constitutional  prudence  to  avoid. the  haz- 
ards of  the  amendment  procedure  and  to  se- 
cure in  the  meantime  those  most  funda- 
mental rights  found  In  the  first  amendment. 
Hence.  I  believe  that  the  prayer  decision^ 
are  basically  soimd.  that  in  any  event  the 
matter  Is  not  of  sufficient  Importance  to  war- 
rant an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  we  must  be  more  concerned  with  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  the  first  amendment 
than  in  carving  out  exceptlous  through  the 
amendment  procedure. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  these  views  for  your 
consideration.  I  hope  that  you  will  oppose 
the  constitutional  amendments  now  being 
considered. 

Sincerely. 

Dextzr  L.  Hanlet.  S.J. 

Also,  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  sent  me  the  following  letter  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution: 
National        Council       or       the 
CRxntcHSB    or    Chbist    in    ths 
U.S.A., 

Sew  York.  N.Y..  Aprils.  1964. 
Re  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools. 
Hon.  Caelton  R.  SiCKUts. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAK  Sir:  The  National  Council  of  Church- 
es is  opposed  to  efforts  to  revise  the  religion 
clauses  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  feeling  that  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution  in  its 
present  wording  has  provided  the  framework 
within  which  responsible  citizens  and  our 
coiu-ts  have  been  able  to  afford  a  maxim\im 
protection  for  the  religious  Uberty  of  all  our 
citizens. 

This  view  was  expressed  by  the  general 
board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in 
its  recent  pronouncement  on  the  "Churches 
and  the  Public  Schools,"  which  I  enclose  for 
your  information. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  legislators  would 
want  to  know  that  the  leaders  elected  to  ths 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  by  its  31  major 
Protestant  denominations,  aggregating  40 
mlUlon  members,  do  not  suwxjrt  the  teurrent 
efforts  to  change  the  first  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  H.  Edwin  Bsft, 
General  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Ricord  a  memoran- 
dum I  have  received  from  the  division 
of  Christian  citizenship  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  text  of  a  statement  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  issued  on  July  1, 
1963. 

To:  Members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  Members  of  Congress. 
From:    The   Dhrtsion   of    Christian   Citizen- 
ship, the  National  Council  of  the  Prot- 
estant   I^lsoopal    Church.    Si5    Second 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  no  stand 
on   the   question  of   the   prayer   and   Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools,  and  therefore, 
cannot  {rfficlally  support  nor  oppose  any  of 
the   bills  now  befwe  the   House   Judiciary 
Committee  seeking  to  reverse  the  sense  of 
the  decision  erf  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ab- 
ington  Township  v.  Schempp  (No.  142,  Octo- 
ber term.  1962)   (and  concurrently  Murray  v. 
C«rI«tt,No.  119). 

The  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  made  statements  in  sup- 
port of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  June 
1963  Pour  of  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  have  written  Congressman  Cxllee 
supporting  the  presiding  bUhop's  statement 
with  particular  rfeferenoe  to  the  bills  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Two  bish- 
ops are  planning  to  testify  against  the 
Becker  amendment.  The  chairman  of  the 
National  CouncU's  Commission  on  Church- 
State  Relations  plans  to  do  the  same. 

The  division  of  Christian  citizenship  of 
the  department  of  Christian  social  rela- 
tions is  making  available  to  yoU  for  your  In- 
f  (Minatlon : 

(1)  The  presiding  bishop's  statements  in 
support   of  the   Supreme   Court  decision. 

(2)  The  letter  sent  by  four  bishops  to 
Congressman  Celleb. 


April  17, 1964. 
(Statements  made  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Arthur    C.    Uchtenberger.    DX)..    presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  regard 
to  the  decision   of  the   Supreme   Coxirt  in 
Abington    Township   v.    Schempp    (No.    142, 
October  term.  1962)   (and  wmcurrently  Mur- 
ray V.  CurUtt,  No.  119)  in  which  the  Court 
ruled  8-1  that  Bible  reading  and  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  were  unconstitutional  when 
part  of  a  rellglotis  exercise  In  public  schools.) 
Bishop  Llchtenberger's  first  statement  also 
refers   to   the   Court's  decision   in   Engel   v. 
Vitale  (No.  468.  October  term,  1961)  in  which 
It  stated  that  "it  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of   government   to  compose  official   prayers 
for  any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government." 

June  6,  1963 — Before  reading  the  Abington 
'  opinion: 

"Not  liavlng  read  the  opinion  of  the  Covut, 
I  have  only  one  comment  to  make  at  the 
present  time.  It  shoxild  be  vmderstood  that 
the  Court's  action  is  not  hostile  to  religion. 
These  decisions  reflect  the  Court's  sense  of 
responsibility  to  assure  freedom  and  equality 
for  an  groups  of  believers  and  nonbellevers 
expressed  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution." 

June  IB,  1963 — After  reading  the  Abington 
opinion : 

"The  Court  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  task  of  public  schools  to  inculcate  reli- 


gloos  beliefs  or  habits  of  worship.  This  is 
the  task  of  our  homes  and  churches  and 
Bjmagogoes.  We  are  Indeed  a  religious  peo- 
ple, but  our  varied  beliefs  are  embodied  in 
institutions  which  are  not  governmental  and 
are  not  dependent  on  majority  votes. 

"It  Is  now  clear  that  public  authorities  are 
required  to  show  neutrality  toward  all.  groups 
of  balievers  and  nonbellevers.  In  public 
schools  members  of  religious  minorities  are 
not  required  to  choose  between  participating 
In  religious  practices  against  their  consci- 
ence and  submitting  to  the  handicap  of 
expressing  their  dissent  by  conspicuous  with- 
drawal. On  this  point  the  Court  seems  unan- 
imous, aUhough  Justice  Stewart  thought 
there  should  be  clear  proof  that  dissenters  are 
handicapped. 

"We  may  be  thankful  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  the  Government  to  define 
and  give  preference  to  some  general  version 
of  Christianity  or  of  Judeo-Christian  reli- 
gion. _^ 

"The  Court  does  not  rule  out  objective 
study  of  religion  in  public  schools;  Indeed 
the  Court  encourages  such  study.  It  forbids 
the  State -sanctioned  reUglous  practice  of 
corporate  worship  through  prayer  and  devo- 
tional reading  of  the  Bible.  But  the  Court 
does  not  forbid  teaching  of  the  place  of  reli- 
gions In  our  culture  and  history  and  the 
Importance  of  mutual  respect  among  reli- 
gious groups.  With  such  teaching  included, 
public  school  programs  cannot  be  charged 
with  teaching  nonrellgious  bumanlsm  and 
can  Introduce  students  to  the  full  range  of 
our  cultural  heritage." 

Aran,  -20,  1964. 
Hon.  Em  ANUS.  Crr.T.ER, 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  RsnuscNTAnvx  Cellib:  We  wish  to 
express  our  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Ccmstltutlon  with  respect 
to  prayer  In  public  schools  and  related  mat- 
ters (H.J.  Res.  893). 

We  understand  that  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  UJS.  Suprwne  Court  relate  to  prayers 
which  are  part  of  ofllcial  devotional  exercises 
In  public  schools.  We  believe  that  these  de- 
cisions are  not  hostile  to  religion  and  that 
It  is  no  proper  function  oC  govemment  to 
Inculcate  religious  beliefs  or  habits  of  wor- 
ship. We  are  advised  that  nothing  in  these 
decisions  forbids  the  offering  of  prayers  on 
public  occasions  such  as  inaugurations.  We 
therefore  believe  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted. 

We  will  cooperate  with  you  In  seeing  that 
this  point  of  view  is  represented  at  the  hear- 
ings schedtiled  before  your  committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Rt.  Rev.  John  X.  Horas,  D.D.. 

Bishop  of   Texas,   Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Texas,   San   Jacinto    Street.   Houston, 
Tex. 
Rt.  Rev.  BaooKi  Mosurr.  DU..  S.TI3., 

Office  of  the  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Delaware, 
Tatnall  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
Rt.  Rev.  WILLIAM  F.  CBnoHTON,  D.D.. 

Bishop  of  Washington.  Diocese  of  Wash- 
ington, Mount  St.  Alban.  Washington, 
DC. 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Pras«,  DJ>., 

Bishop  Coadjutor,  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Hillsboro  Street.  Raleigh,  tt.C. 


The  complete  text  of  the  statement  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  follows: 

We  do  not  believe  that  much  has  been 
lost  in  terms  of  the  specific  points  covered  by 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  UJB.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  school  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
cases.  If  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  to  be  re- 
cited in  schoolrooms  only  for  the  sake  of 
ths  moral  and  ethical  atmosphere  it  cre- 
atea.  it  would  be  worth  nothing  to  the  prac- 
ticing Christian.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  tha 
supreme  act  of  adoration  and  petition  or  it  la 
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tham  need.    About  two-thlrda  ot  our  loans 
are  made  with  bank  partidpatlosi." 

During  Uardi  8BA  approved  888  loane  of 
aU  typea  for  185.8  nUlllon.  Tlieae  included 
an  buaineaa  loaaa  for  $37.9  mlllioo;  07  die- 
aater  loaaa  for  8800.000;  11  loana  for  81.8 
millioa  to  local  development  coa^janlee;  17 
pumhneee  of  debeaturee  totaling  $2.4  mUllon 
to  aaalat  aniall  buslnees  Investment  com- 
panlee  In  getting  started  or  to  expand  their 
operatioos;  lind  18  loans  for  8aj>  million  to 
help  provide  SBICs  with  additional  operat- 
ing funda. 

The  small  businesses  receiving  SBA  loans 
in  March  reported  they  had  approximately 
7,600  employeea  at  present,  and  many  expect 
to  increaae  employment  as  a  result  of  the 
loana.  Thirty-five  ot  the  loans  went  to  new 
enterprlsea.  SBA  loans  to  local  development 
companies  during  March  created  635  new 
Joba. 

Many  of  the  loana  were  for  construction, 
purchase  of  machinery  or  equipment,  or  for 
purchaae  of  inventory,  and  thus  they  help 
■timulata  the  entire  economy  and  create  ad- 
ditional Joba. 

Mor»  than  440  new  Jobs  wUl  be  created  in 
4  Statea  IncJurtlng  80  }oba  in  the  hard- 
pr eased  Am»alaohlan  region  of  Pennsylvania 
aa  a  raault  of  Small  Biislneas  Administra- 
tion loans.  SBA  Administrator  Eugene  P. 
Toitj  announced  ttxlay. 

Foley  said  that  800  Jobs  will  be  created  in 
areas  of  subatantial  unemployment  in  North 
Carolina  and  an  additional  sa  Jobs  will  open 
up  in  Misaourl  and  Iowa.  All  the  loans  are 
to  local  development  companiee. 

Tha  Pennsylvania  loan  will  help  finance 
construction  of  a  machine  abop  factory.  The 
new  buaineaa  in  North  Carolina  will  consist 
of  a  curtain  manufacturing  plant  »^n«t  «  fac- 
tory producing  knitted  goods.  Missouri  will 
gat  a  leathsr  ^ova  manufacturing  plant  and 
Iowa  will  expand  a  precision  machinery  plant 
aa  a  result  of  the  loans. 

The  flnanrlng  talnga  to  382  the  number 
of.  local  development  company  loans  ap- 
proved by  SBA  since  the  program  started. 
The  loana  have  totaled  about  $68.3  million 
and  have  created  approximately  23.860  new 
Joba. 

Many  of  the  loans,  including  the  five  an- 
nounced today,  are  for  plant  construction. 
Others  are  for  purchaae  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  buslnees  generated  in  theae 
industries  provides  an  added  boost  to  the 
aoonomy  and  helpa  creaCb  additional  Jobs. 
Foley  said. 
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AffaiMt  Poverty  Sbce  1776 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  BEPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  re- 
cently puMished  an  editorial  in  the  April 
issue  of  Nation's  Agriculture  ooncemlng 
the  war  on  poverty  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  Interest  to  aU  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  Tettden  of  the  Cohgrss- 
sxoNAL  Rbcokd: 

AOAIHVr  POVISTI    SiNCX    1776 

The  fight  against  poverty  did  not  begin 
with  tha  Praaldent's  message  to  Congrees  in 
January— It  waa  laoaehed  in  1778  by  the 
algnlng  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
By  proclaiming  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
invioUta  becauae  thay  were  Ood  given,  not 
a  grant  from  the  state,  this  Nation  began 
tha  graateat  and  moat  aueceesful  battle 
against  poverty  In  aU  history.    Tha  key  to 


our  success  la  freedom— freedom  to  choose 
an  occupation,  freedom  to  own  property 
freedom  to  succeed  or  faU.  freedom  to  select 
thoee  who  govern.  Theae  freedoms  give 
everyone  the  opportunity  to  Improve  his 
poaltion  and.  fired  with  thla  Incentive,  moat 
pec^le  are  waging  their  own  Individual  cam- 
paign against  poverty. 

No,  wa  have  not  completely  eliminated 
poverty;  but  compared  to  any  other  nation 
our  sucoees  la  outatandlng.  The  Socialist 
Manifesto  of  Karl  Marx  was  a  declaration  of 
war  against  poverty  but  the  method  of 
attack  prescribed  waa  the  exact  onioalte  of 
the  formula  foUowed  in  tha  United  States 
Many  nations  have  tried  to  obtain  "social 
Justice"  but  following  the  Socialist' pattern 
of  a  government-managed  economy  to  equal- 
lae  reward*— not  of^xntunlty.  Tha  Russian 
revolution  of  1917  gave  birth  to  the  "dicta- 
toTBhlp  of  the  proletariat"  but  the  slave  state 
method  of  eliminating  want  has  kept  living 
standards  low  for  aU  except  the  party  eUte 
Swedish  socialism  la.  at  bast,  a  comfortable 
peasantry   which   haa  stifled   Intlatlva  and 

w^^^lJ^S^  """^  ****y-  Australia,  pyanoe. 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kinsdom 
haveaU  experimented  with  varylngdegrees 
of  g<JVemment  management  of  the  econ- 
omy— all  are  turning  away. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  powerful  govern- 
ment  can  divide  the  earnings  of  buidnees 
agriculture,  and  labor  so  that  all  wUl  have 
approximately  equal  sharaa.  The  power  to 
levy  taxes  may  be  uaed  to  confiacate  the 
earnings  of  thoae  who  produce  ttie  moat  so 
that  those  who  are  leaa  energetic  may  have 
equal  rewarda.  Moat  people  support  the 
limited  use  of  this  powJTto  hrtp  ttVSmS! 
capped  and  unfortunate.  The  dlfllculty 
cornea  in  knowing  where  to  draw  tha  line 
Living  off  the  Qovemment  la  a  way  of  life 
for  an  alarmingly  high  number  of  American 
citizens. 

"n^e  moat  alarming  as|>acts  of  this  new  at- 
tack on  povwty  by  leglaUtlon  are  the  prt>. 
poeals  to  further  mject  Government  manage- 
ment into  the  economy.  Medicat*  for  the 
aged  U  a  foot  in  the  door  to  ■mH^tg^j  n^^,. 
cine.  The  ARA  and  RAO  programa  use 
chamber  of  commerce  methods  but  are  in 
fact  another  form  of  Federal  Government 
intervention  to  influence  the  location  of 
business  and  industrial  expansion.  Federal 
aid  to  education  transfers  much  of  the  au- 
thority and  reeponsibUlty  for  educating  our 
children  to  the  Central  Government.  The 
administration's  support  for  Government 
supply  management  in  agriculture  whittles 
away  at  the  farmer's  freedom  to  choose. 

Theee  and  the  many  other  huge  spending 
programs  now  advocated  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnUtratton  are  not  an  attack  on  poverty 
Just  the  reverse,  they  attack  the  very  things 
which  have  made  our  Nation  relatively  free 
of  poverty— freedom  to  wot*  or  play,  free- 
dom to  spend  or  save,  freedom  to  own  a  TV 
set  and  a  Cadillac  but  live  In  a  shack  In  or- 
der to  do  so.  We  are  already  too  far  down 
the  road  that  leads  to  socialism— a  morally 
decrepit  phUoaophy  which  destroys  the  in- 
centive to  do  better. 

If  Government  should  succeed  in  dividing 
everything  equaUy  according  to  need,  might 
it  not  also  sxicceed  in  ellminatinf  the  moat 
important  defense  against  want  and  misery— 
the  fear  of  poverty. 
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Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress befmv  the  District  of  Cohimbla 
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League  of  Republican  Women,  Clark 
MoUenhoff.  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  re- 
porter for  the  Des  Moines  Register  U 
Tribune,  offered  some  good  advice  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  his  speech,  he  listed  four  clear-cut 
cases  Republicans  can  use  to  advantage : 

The  Bobby  Baker  scandal,  the  TFX 
contract  investigation,  the  Otto  Otepka 
case,  and  the  Johnson  radio  and  tele- 
vision interests  in  Texas. 

The  following  article  on  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff's  speech  appeared  in  the  May  5  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post :  

NONPAXTISAM    PaiZKWUIMKB    CtrXS   TPX 

Bakkx  Casks  as  OOP  Elxction  Issnxs 
(By  Marie  Smith) 
Pour  "clear-cut  cases"  the  Republicans 
could  use  to  an  advantage  in  this  year's  pres- 
idential election  were  cited  by  a  "nonparti- 
san" prlae-winnlng  Washington  reporter  yes- 
terday during  a  luncheon  address  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  League  of  Republican 
Women. 

But,  the  reporter,  Clark  MoUenhofT,  said, 
"the  Republican  Party  has  not  done  the  Job 
It  should  in  taking  advantage  of  campaign 
material  available  •  •  •  and  is  not  Interested 
enough  to  go  into  this  matter  deeply." 

MoUenhoff,  a  lawyer.  Journalist  and  author 
of  the  book,  "Washington  Coverup,"  said  the 
top  candidates  for  the  OOP  presidential 
nomination  prefer  to  "talk  in  quips"  rather 
than  going  into  cases  and  issues. 

"They  don't  want  to  do  the  study  neces- 
sary to  know  about  these  issues,"  be  said, 
and  listed  the  issues  as: 

The  case  of  former  secretary  to  the  Senate 
majority.  Robert  Baker,  whom,  he  said,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now  indicates  he  "had  very 
little  to  do  with."  But  MoUenhoff  read  from 
the  Congkxssional  Rxcobd  praise  Mr.  John- 
son heaped  on  Baker  when  the  former  was 
in  the  Senate. 

The  TPX  contract  investigation  which 
MoUenhoff  termed  "more  clear  cut"  than  the 
Sherman  Adams,  Dixon-Yates  and  Harold 
Talbott  confilct-of-interest  cases  d\iring  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

He  said  that  while  ruling  on  the  award  of 
the  TPX  contract  to  General  Dynamics,  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
OUpatrlc  was  drawing  $21,000  a  year  from  his 
law  firm  which  was  serving  as  general  coun- 
sel for  Oenerai  Dynamics. 

(In  addition,  he  said,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Pred  Korth  owned  $160,000  of  stock 
in  a  Port  WcM'th,  Tex.,  bank  that  had  a 
$400,000  loan  to  General  Dynamics.) 

ITie  case  of  Otto  Otepka  who  was  dis- 
missed by  the  State  Department  for  insub- 
ordination after  he  gave  doc\iments  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  to  support  his  testi- 
mony that  confilcted  with  testimony  of  his 
superior.  MoUenhoff  added  that  six  other 
men  who  associated  with  Otepka  have  been 
transferred  to  other  Jobs,  some  regarded  as 
demotions. 

The  radio  and  television  holdings  in  Texas 
of  President  Johnson's  wife  and  daughters. 
The  holdings  are  now  in  tnisteeshlp.  "If 
the  President  gets  away  with  saying  he  has 
no  interest  in  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, they  are  his  wife's.  It  is  because  the 
Republicans  let  him  get  away  with  it," 
MoUenhoff  declared. 

"Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  had  no  radio 
and  television  interests  when  he  came  into 
Oovernment,  and  at  the  time  they  obtained 
television  i>ermlts,  he  was  on  the  Senate 
Oommeroe  Committee  that  has  Jiurlsdiction 
over  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion," the  reporter  said. 

He  also  chlded  Republicans  for  letting  De- 
fense Secretary  Robo^  McNamara  repeat  un- 
challenged week  after  week  that  his  Depart- 
ment is  saving  the  Government  miUlons  of 


dollars.    "There's  not  a  adntilla  of  evldanoe 
to  show  therell  be  a  aavlng,"  he  dadared. 

"This  country  la  In  a  aerlous  sltuatloii  If 
a  Democrat  or  RepubUcan  can  be  aUanced 
for  fear  the  Defense  Depcutment  can  cut  off 
some  money  to  their  district,"  he  said. 


Ed   Ball:  Angel  of  Mercy  for  Crippled 
duldren 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  angel  of  mercy  for  thousands 
of  crippled  children  in  America  is  an  en- 
ergetic, hard-driving  executive  with  the 
Nemours  Foundation. 

The  Honorable  Edward  Ball,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  foundation,  is  considered 
a  moving  force  behind  the  humanitarian 
work  this  charitable  foundation  performs 
for  crippled  children. 

His  deep  interest  in  the  unfortunate, 
his  unflagging  energy,  and  his  tremen- 
dous executive  skills  have  meant  in  so 
many  cases  that  a  child  may  walk  again ; 
may  even  be  cured. 

His  work  is  arduous;  his  schedule  im- 
poses demands  a  lesser  man  would  suc- 
cumb vmder.  However,  his  faithful  ef- 
forts have  paid  off  handsomely  for  the 
ciippled  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Nemours  Foun- 
dation opened  in  1940,  it  has  provided 
more  than  half  a  million  patient-days 
for  crippled  children.  These  unfortu- 
nate children,  whose  parents  may  be 
poor  or  wealthy,  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  could  not  obtain  the  medical 
skill  needed,  are  treated  at  the  Nemours 
Foundation  crippled  children's  hospital — 
known  as  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Insti- 
tute— at  Wilmington,  Etel.  Here  exten- 
sive facilities  are  provided  for  treating 
crippled  children. 

Tliough  a  close  personal  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Du  Pont  and  considered  his 
righthand  man.  Ed  Ball  has  achieved  no 
small  success  in  business  in  his  own  right. 
The  holder  of  many  titles  in  the  Du  Pont 
Estate's  individual  banks,  he  is  president 
of  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  in  Florida.  Ad- 
ditionally, Ed  Ball  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  and  the 
National  Board  b  Paper  Mills  of  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  with  which  the  Du  Pont 
Estate  holds  a  working  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Ball  can  truly  be 
called  one  of  the  more  determined  capi- 
talists in  the  present-day  United 
States — a  title  he  does  not  disdain. 

The  humanitarian  projects  spearhead- 
ed today  by  Ed  Ball  were  originally 
launched  by  the  late  Iifr.  Du  Pont. 
When  he  died  In  April  1935,  he  left  a  will 
which  created  a  charitable,  valuable,  and 
lasthig  aid  to  crippled  children  In 
America. 

His  will,  in  part,  read: 

It  has  been  my  firm  conviction  throughout 
life  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  everyone  in  this 
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world  to  do  what  is  within  his  power  to  aUe- 
vlate  human  sxiffering. 

My  tnistees  shall  ca\ise  to  be  Incorporated 
a  corporation  for  charitable  purposes,  to  be 
designated  and  known  as  the  Nemours  Foun- 
dation •  •  •  and  my  said  trustees  are  hereby 
directed  to  pay  over,  at  convenient  intervals, 
the  net  income  of  my  said  estate  •  •  •  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  Nemours  as  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  cripi^ed  chUdren,  but  not  incur- 
ables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Du  Pont  is  beiiig  carried  on  today  by  Ed 
Ball. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
the  Nemours  Foundation  paid  for  3,872 
patient-day's  care  for  children  approved 
by  the  Florida  State  Crippled  Children's 
Commission.  At  the  end  of  6  years,  the 
figure  had  grown  to  69,922  patient-day's 
care,  and  by  July  1,  1962,  it  had  become 
89,367  patient-day's  care.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  period  the  State  of 
Florida  has  Increased  its  own  budget  for 
the  Florida  State  Crippled  Children's 
Commission  to  between  six  and  seven 
times  the  amount  provided  in  1948. 

Another  corollaiy  program  that  covers 
17  States,  15  of  which  are  in  the  South, 
has  lieen  in  the  process  of  expansion  by 
the  Nemours  Foundation  during  the  past 
10  years. 

Its  purpose  is  to  share  the  knowledge 
of  the  specialists  on  the  institute's  staff 
with  the  authorities  in  the  States  con- 
cerned with  crippled  children.  The  pro- 
gram takes  the  foi^m  of  continuing  semi- 
nars organized  by  the  institute. 

These  seminars,  sharing  the  knowledge 
of  the  specialists  on  the  Du  Pont  Insti- 
tute staff  as  they  do.  have  brought  a  sub- 
stantial advance  to  the  cause  of  crippled 
children.  They  have  been  attended  by 
State  officials,  doctors,  and  all  types  of 
professional  and  lay  people,  all  working 
with  the  special  groups  in  the  States  they 
represent. 

The  staff  axid  persoimel  at  the  institute 
have  grown  until  they  now  number  well 
over  100,  including  the  necessary  doctors 
and  specialists,  and  during  the  years  the 
hospital  has  been  In  operation,  it  has 
performed  several  thousand  corrective 
operations. 

I  am  certain  you  recognize  this  has 
meant  new  hope  to  crippled  children 
through  advanced  methods  of  medical 
treatment. 

Thus,  the  earnings  of  the  estate  of  Al- 
fred I.  du  Pont  are  being  devoted  to  hu- 
manitarian puiposes.  After  making  pro- 
visions for  his  family,  he  directed  the 
remainder  be  set  up  as  the  Nemours 
Foundation  to  support  the  institute  and 
a  future  program  for  old  people. 

And,  as  the  annuities  are  fulfilled,  100 
percent  of  the  earnings  of  the  estate  will 
go  to  the  foundation.  This  means,  Mr. 
Ball  says,  100  percent  of  the  estate's 
earnings  of  such  substantial  enterprises 
as  the  Florida  National  Group  of  Banks, 
the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co..  and  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  will  eventually  go 
to  the  Nemours  Foundation  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  crippled  children  and 
old  people. 

His  wishes  are  being  carried  on  today 
by  his  faithful  and  devoted  trustee— Bd 
BalL 
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pUafament  of  which  all  Americans  should 
he  praod.  It  Is  an  accomplishment  which 
we  should  not  jeopardize  with  dubious 
and  lU-conccived  ezporimentations  based 
on  precQita  foreign  to  o\ir  own. 

At  this  moment  there  are  70  million 
Americans  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States.  These  Americans  earn 
more,  possess  more,  and  live  better  than 
any  other  people  on  earth,  and  we  should 
not  forget  it.  We  should  bury  the  myth 
of  economic  failure  in  America. 

THX  POVntTT    PSOGBAM 

Probably  the  outstanding  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  confusion  of  myth  with 
reality  is  the  war  on  poverty  recently  de- 
clared by  the  President.  Every  American 
citizen  should  read  this  proposal  for  him- 
self. 

He  should  not  accept  the  limited  de- 
scriptions of  this  package  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  most  of  which  were 
personal  declarations  of  virtue  on  the 
part  of  those  who  advocate  this  program. 

This  war  on  poverty  began  with  the 
crashing  of  cymbals  and  the  blaring  of 
horns.  The  proclamation,  however,  was 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  "blowing  of 
tops"  as,  in  the  infighting,  departmental 
officials  stoutly  resisted  the  preempting 
of  their  established  domains  by  the  war's 
commander  in  chief. 

No  sooner  had  the  battle  within  the 
administration  been  stayed  than  this 
hastily  contrived  poverty  package  was 
hurriedly  messaged  to  Congress  and  un- 
veiled to  the  public — all  7  titles  and  47 
pages  of  it.  It  was  Introduced  as  HJl. 
10440  and  labeled  the  Landrum-Powell 
poverty  package.  Rarely  has  a  pollUcal 
affinity  been  so  rapidly  created;  seldom 
was  a  package  so  sectionally  enwrapped. 
Some  people  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  there  might  be  something  politi- 
cal in  this  poverty  pact  which  binds  to- 
gether widely  separated  stars  of  the 
Democratic  galaxy. 

Almost  before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  HJt. 
10440,  an  ad  hoc  subc<»nmittee  was  ap- 
pointed and  public  hearings  announced. 
Here  again  the  administration  with 
much  fanfare  and  even  more  ado  brought 
forth  poverty's  commander  In  chief,  the 
Cabinet  officers,  and  the  lesser  lights,  all 
to  declaim  against  poverty,  all  to  endorse 
HJEL  10440.  Yes,  they  were  all  against 
poverty.  No.  they  were  not  too  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  bllL  Yes,  they 
felt  their  administrative  efforts  against 
poverty  needed  to  be  coordinated.  No. 
their  present  programs  against  poverty 
were  not  being  badly  administered.  No, 
the  existing  programs  should  not  be 
placed  imder  the  poverty  czar.  And  yes. 
oh  yes,  pcditics  was  the  thing  furtherest 
from  their  minds. 

But  dawned  the  next  day — into  the  of- 
fice of  every  Democratic  Congressman 
was  delivered  a  "poverty  kit,"  complete 
with  prewritten  sq?eeches,  prepackaged 
press  releases — with  appropriate  blanks 
for  inserting  the  Congressman's  name — 
and  digests  of  various  sorts,  all  proclaim- 
ing the  merit  of  the  poverty  package. 
And  the  source  of  these  poverty  kits,  de- 
livered before  many  Congressmen  had 
read  the  bill?  Why  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  of  coiu-se.  But  alas,  a 
misdelivery.  One  of  these  ptuikages 
was  scwnehow  given  to,  of  all  things,  a 


Republican  Congressman.  Tlius.  the 
pragmatic  basis  of  this  brave  new  po- 
Itical  project  was  revealed  to  the  world. 


TH«    KUEMBfTS    OT   TK«    rOTSBTT    PACaCAOX 

Like  most  packages  which  are  politi- 
cally glftwrapped,  the  poverty  bill  con- 
tains something  for  everyone;  from 
Harlem  to  Georgia,  from  farmer  to  fac- 
tory hand,  frtxn  17  to  70.  Like  most 
gimmicks  of  this  type.  It  is  bcued  on  that 
time-honored  political  promise,  "some- 
thing for  nothing." 

TITU  Z 

Title  I  of  this  well  publicized  tabloid 
deals  with  so-called  youth  programs. 
Young  males  age  18  to  22  who  are  un- 
employed and  who  are  found  unfit  for  the 
draft,  will  be  sent  to  distant  woi*  camps 
where,  according  to  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill,  they  will  be  onployed  on  conserva- 
tion projects  and  get  vocational  train- 
ing. There  are  so  many  obvious  ques- 
tions relating  to  this  proposal,  that  its 
predecessor  proposal  under  the  late 
President  Kennedy  has  long  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

TTTIM   n 

Title  n  of  this  proposal  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  so-called  commimlty 
action  programs.  These  programs,  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  could 
defray  the  full  cost,  can  be  carried  out 
either  by  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  in  such  fields  as  health,  educa- 
tion. Job  training,  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. These  programs  carry  no 
provision  for  particlpAtion  of  established 
State  and  local  govemmeQts,  and  leave 
the  way  clear  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  direct  intervention,  to  mipport. 
direct,  and  finance  various  t3n?es  of  ac- 
tivities which  neither  the  State  nor  the 
community  may  approve. 

In  almost  every  respect  they  duplicate 
or  overlap  programs  already  in  operation 
at  the  Federal  and/or  State  level. 
Ti'ri.K  zn 

Title  m  of  this  biU  is  concerned  with 
poverty  in  the  rural  areas  where  it  is  pro- 
posed first,  to  make  gifts  (rf  up  to  $1,500 
cash  to  poor  farm  families;  second,  to 
make  loans  of  up  to  $2,500  to  the  same 
group  to  enable  them  to  buy  seed,  live- 
stock, machinery,  or  to  start  a  farm 
business;  third,  and  get  thl»— to  make 
loans  to  nonprofit  corporatl<»s  to  buy 
up  rural  property,  devdop  tt,  and  sell 
it  back  at  a  discount  to  selected  farmers 
in  family  size  plots. 

Bureaucrats  would  call  the  signals,  and 
taxpayers  would  cover  the  losses  in  this 
L.B.J. -style  land  reform.  One  guess 
where  the  idea  originated. 

The  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  provide 
loans  for  the  establishment  of  new  busi- 
nesses designed  to  employ  the  unem- 
ployed and  members  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies; provide  fimds  for  experimental 
projects  to  help  unonployed  fathers  ob- 
tain employment. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  set  up  the  volunteers 
for  America — a  Domestic  Peiu:e  Corps  to 
embark  on  community  action  programs, 
to  consult  with  Indians,  migrant  woik- 
ers.  and  similar  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  agents  and  the 
tub  thumpers  who  are  pushing  this  politl- 
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cal  poverty  cart  would  have  the  wcnrld  be- 
lieve that  poverty  is  their  own  private 
discoveiy;  that  the  US.  Congress,  the 
State  governments,  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  all  past  American  Presidents 
have  gone  through  life  blissfully  unaware 
that  the  problem  of  poverty  ever  existed 
and  have  not  turned  a  hand  to  meet  its 
challenge. 

Nowhere  is  mention  made  of  the  fact 
that  existing  Federal  programs  which 
deal  with  poverty  carry  appropriations  in 
the  amoimt  of  almost  $9  billion  annually. 
And  this  $9  billicm  does  not,  lest  we  be- 
catae  confused.  Include  any  expenditures 
made  for  social  security  benefits  or  for 
unemplojrment  compensation.  If  these 
were  Included,  the  total  wo\ild  be  about 
$40  billiiMi  per  year. 

Now  when  one  is  exposed  to  the  de- 
scription of  all  the  things  this  poverty 
package  is  designed  to  accomplish,' one 
quite  naturally  regards  It  as  a  big  proj- 
ect— a  truly  Texan  undertaking.  And  for 
a  Texan  undertaking  one  would  aJso  ex- 
pect a  Texas  budget.  But  no,  it  is  all 
g(ring  to  be  done  on  a  Rhode  Island  budg- 
et—less than  $1  billion.  Now  there  is 
some  real  mythology. 

This  Landrum-Powell  poverty  package 
proceeds  on  the  theory  that  every  Amer- 
ican family  which  does  not  have  a  cash 
income  of  more  than  $3,000  per  year  is 
poverty  stricken.  This  works  out  to 
about  35  million  Americans  so  situated. 
Now  if  you  take  the  965  million  that  the 
poverty  plotters  say  will  do  the  Job.  that 
divides  out  to  $27.57  for  each  poverty 
stricken  person  per  year.  Who  is  kidding 
whom? 

This  pr(HX)6al  speaks  solely  about  the 
first  year  only.  During  the  parade  of 
administration  witnesses,  various  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  the  probable 
costs  of  this  program  for  the  second  year, 
or  the  third  year,  or  any  year  beyond. 
On  most  other  questions  they  were  brim- 
ful of  information.  Here  the  questions 
were  met  with  the  S3mtax  of  silence,  the 
candor  of  clams. 

When  the  hearings  on  this  so-called 
poverty  bill  were  announced.  May  1  was 
announced  as  the  deadline  for  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  for  action. 

In  a  frantic  effort  to  meet  this  dead- 
line, testimony  of  witnesses  was  discour- 
aged, afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
were  held,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
public  hearings,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Poverty  Subcwnmlttee  would  meet 
the  second  day  at  10  ajn.  to  aivrove  the 
bill  and  the  full  ccMnmittee  would  meet 
at  10 :30  the  very  same  day  to  give  It  final 
committee  blessing  and  send  it  to  the 
House. 

But  something  haiw)ened.  The  Demo- 
crats who  for  a  period  of  3  wedcs  had 
sung  the  public  praise  of  this  bill  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  disagreement. 
Apparently  some  of  them  actually  read 
what  was  In  it.  The  Johnson  pover^ 
express  had  jumped  the  tracks. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  con- 
cerned over  strange  provisions  of  title 
m.  Initiated  its  own  hearings. 

Those  of  us  Ml  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  are  advised  that  the 
Republicans  are  to  be  lo<±ed  out  of  fur- 
ther deliberations  until  the  Democrats 
have  worked  out  a  ouupnunise  and  close 


ranks.  Beat  available  Information  indi- 
cates the  oompranlae  will  be  presented 
to  the  Republicans  on  a  take-lt-or-leave- 
It  basis. 

In  all  the  wordy  discussions  of  this  so- 
called  poverty  package,  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  revonsibllity,  no  enoovirage- 
ment  for  effort,  no  directive  for  determi- 
nation. But  what  about  those  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  making  their  own 
way,  who  are  working  willingly  at  what- 
ever tasks  may  come  to  hand  to  stay 
solvent  and  move  ahead?  They  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  this  purely  politi- 
cal propoBal,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  to  them  this  year,  next  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

We,  in  America,  have  always  prided 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  land 
of  opportunity.  That  those  with  the  will 
to  achieve  can  achieve. 

We  have  always  aided  and  nurtured 
the  oppressed  and  the  downtrodden. 
But  we  have  never,  and  we  should  never, 
deprive  any  man  of  need — indeed  the 
obligation — to  achieve  by  his  own  efforts. 
A  program  which  makes  Idleness  attrac- 
tive will  beget  Idleness. 

A  program  which  preempts  local  re- 
sponsibility will  destroy  local  re«x>nsi- 
blUty.  A  program  which  undermines 
community  and  State  governments  vdll 
supplant  community  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  concept  of  the  all-pervading,  all- 
powerful  Central  Government  must  be 
resisted  by  each  of  us  in  the  name  of  sur- 
vival, for  If  thJs  power  Is  not  contained, 
neither  we  nor  the  free  institutions  we 
have  created  will  survive. 

If  President  Jcrfinson  really  wants  to 
do  something  new  and  effective  in  the 
area  of  combating  poverty,  he  might  well 
turn  on  the  White  House  lights  and  locti 
carefully  and  critically  at  the  $40  billion 
now  being  epent  to  c(»nbat  poverty. 

If  these  United  States  are  actually  as 
poverty  stricken  as  the  President  is  tell- 
ing the  world,  the  $40  billion  antlpoverty 
effort  now  imderway  Is  missing  its  target 
but  good. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  new  layer  of 
the  same  old  programs,  past  and  present, 
let  us  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  ex- 
pensive programs  already  in  motion  and 
redirect  them 


Surely  the  President  can  do  better  than 
to  offer  a  war  on  poverty  so  thin  it  will 
not  even  pay  a  respectable  sales  tax  on 
the  programs  already  in  bdng,  so  trans- 
parent politically  that  It  was  pnxnoted 
directly  ^  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  so  harmful  internation- 
ally that  it  projects  to  the  world  a  false 
image  of  America  as  a  place  of  economic 
squalor. 

The  dear  political  motivaticm  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the  May  1  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  quoted  an 
imnamed  Democratic  monber  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  CcHnmittee  as  say- 
ing: 

We  want  a  Lyndon  Johnson  bill. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  This  Is  presi- 
dential election  year,  and  the  President 
wants  a  poverty  program  he  can  call  his 
own.  There  Is  a  way  to  satisfy  the  Presi- 
dent's  political   appetite   and  still   be 


merciful  to  America's  long-suffering  tax- 
payers. 
It  Is  easy. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  pass  a  bill  im- 
printing the  *T.3  J.  brand"  on  all  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  which  are  aimed 
at  meeting  some  aspect  of  povMty. 
Here  are  the  major  items: 
The  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
gram  would  become  the  Johnson  public 
works  acceleration  program  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  alrea<^  budgeted  at  $214.2 
million.  '^> 

The  cooperative  extension — Smith- 
Lever  Act — would  become  the  Johnson 
co<H>eratlve  extension  program  to  com- 
bat poverty.  Is  is  already  budgeted  at 
$39.8  million. 

The  agricultiu^  research — Hatch 
Act — ^program  would  become  the  John- 
son agricultural  research  program  to 
combat  poverty.  It  Is  already  budgeted 
at  $39.8  million. 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  would 
become  the  Johnson  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  To  Combat  Poverty.  It  is  al- 
ready budgeted  at  $1.1  million. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  would 
become  the  Johnson  Economic  Research 
Service  To  Combat  Poverty.  It  is  al- 
ready budgeted  at  $6.3  million. 

The  special  milk  program  would  be- 
ccMne  the  Johnson  special  milk  program 
to  combat  poverty.  It  is  already  budg- 
eted at  $99.8  million. 

The  school  limch  program  woxild  be- 
come  the  Johnson  school  limch  program 
to  combat  poverty.  It  is  already 
budgeted  at  $374.5  million. 

The  food  stamp  plan  would  beccHne 
the  Johnson  food  stamp  plan  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at  $51.1 
million. 

The  direct  distribution  program — 
surpliis  foods — ^would  become  the  John- 
son direct  distribution  pn^ram  to  com- 
bat poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at 
$204.4  mlUion. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rural  housing  grants  and  loans  program 
would  become  the  Jc^inson  rural  housing 
grants  and  loans  programs  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at  $23.1 
million. 

The  rural  renewal  loan  program  would 
become  the  Johnson  rural  renewal  loans 
program  to  ccMnbat  poverty.  It  Is  al- 
ready budgeted  at  $2.1  million. 

The  rural  areas  development  coordina- 
tion program  would  become  the  Johnson 
rural  areas  development  coordination 
program  to  ccnnbat  poverty.  It  la 
ah^ady  budgeted  at  $100,000. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loan  program  would  become  the 
Johnson  direct  loan  program  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at  $327 .5 
million. 

The  rental  housing  for  elderly  pro- 
gram would  become  the  Jc^inson  rental 
housing  for  elderly  program  to  c(xnbat 
poverty.  It  ts  already  budgeted  at  $5 
million. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion program  would  become  the  Johnscm 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  pro- 
gram to  combat  poverty.  It  Is  already 
budgeted  at  $222.5  miUion. 


The    vocational    education    program 
would  beo(xne  the  Johnson  vocational 
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edocafekm  progrAm  to  comtet  porerty. 
It  is  already  budgeted  at  (190.4  mllUon. 
The  National  Defense  Edueatltm  Act 
student  loan  pro  tram  would  hfoome  the 
JotuwmNatkma  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loaa  proi  ram  to  combat  poverty. 
It  Is  already  bniseted  at  tl3S  minion. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
school  wmirmpnl  program  would  become 
thrn  Johnson  Nat  anal  Defense  Education 
Act  school  eqnipc  lent  prosram  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  a  ready  budgeted  at  $62 
million. 

The  NatiOQal  Defense  Education  Act 
goMance  progn  n  would  become  the 
Johnson  NMiooa  Defense  Education  Act 
guidance  progran  to  combat  poverty. 
It  is  already  bw  geted  at  $24.7  million. 
,  Tht  National  Defense  Education  Act 
area  vocatlooal-t  chnical  program  would 
become  the  Johiyson  National  Defense 
Bducatloa  Act  at  !a  yoc&tional-technlcal 
program  to  com  lat  poverty.  It  is  al- 
ready budgeted  1 1  $15  million. 

Ibtt  eooperatlv  >  research  and  demon- 
stration prograa  would  become  the 
Johnson  eooperat  ve  rsaearch  and  dem- 
onstration pcognm  to  combat  poverty. 
It  is  already  bodg  ited  at  $17  million. 

The  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren iMTOgram  wo  old  become  the  John- 
son edncation  of  handicapped  children 
program  to  eoml«t  poverty.  It  is  al- 
ready budgeted  a  $16.5  million. 

The  vocational  ehabUltatlon  grants  to 
States  program  w  mid  become  the  John- 
son vocational  nhabUltatian  grants  to 
States  program  t}  combat  poverty.  It 
Is  already  budget  sd  at  $100.1  million. 

Tlie  vocational  rehabilitation  research 
and  training  prog  ram  would  become  the 
Johnson  vocatloial  rehabOltatlon  re- 
search and  tralni  ig  program  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  air  lady  budgeted  at  $40.6 
mutton. 

The  chronic  dlsi  ases  and  health  of  the 
aged  program  wo  ikl  become  the  John- 
aon  chronic  diseates  and  health  of  the 
aged  progtam  to  <  OBOhat  poverty.  It  is 
already  budgeted  at  $53.7  million. 

"me  conmraniei  bie  ^ffwwa  program 
would  become  th!  Johnstm  communi- 
cable diseaaea  pre  sram  to  combat  pov- 
erty. It  Is  alresd;  budgeted  at  $30  mil- 
lion. 

The  community  health  practice  pro- 
gram would  beeoiie  the  Johnscm  oom- 
mimity  health  pra  rtlce  program  to  com- 
bat poverty.  It  it  already  budgeted  at 
$22Jmi]Uon. 

The  hospital  <  onstruction  program 
would  become  the  lohnaon  hospital  con- 
struction program  to  combat  poverty.  It 
is  ahpeady  taodgete  I  at  $270  million. 

The  euviruumei  ital  engineering  and 
sanltatkm  prograii  would  become  the 
Johnson  envirunm  mtal  engineering  and 
sanltati(Hi  prograii  to  combat  poverty. 
It  is  already  budge  «d  at  $9  J  million. 

The  Indian  heaEh  acttvtUes  program 
would  beeome  the  Johnson  Indian  health 
activities  prograns  to  combat  povniy. 
It  is  already  budgeted  at  $62J  million. 
The  puhUc  assist  ance  grante  to  SUtes 
program  would  bee  ime  the  J<dmson  pub- 
lic -  ■  "^ 
to 
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ministration,  services  and  training  pro- 
gram to  ocnubat  pover^.  It  Is  already 
budgeted  at  $262^  miltion. 

The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  pro- 
gram would  become  the  Johnson  Bureau 
of  Family  Services  program  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at  $5.9 
million. 

The  maternal  and  child  welfare  pro- 
gram would  become  the  Johnson  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  program  to  com- 
bat poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at 
$131.8  million. 

The  Office  of  Aging  program  would  be- 
come the  Johnson  Office  of  Aging  pro- 
gram to  combat  poverty.  It  is  already 
budgeted  at  $600,000. 

The  cooperative  research  for  social 
security  program  would  become  the 
Johnson  cooperative  research  for  social 
security  program  to  combat  poverty.  It 
Is  already  budgeted  at  $1.8  million. 

The  Indian  education  and  welfare  pro- 
gram would  become  the  Johnson  Indian 
education  and  welfare  program  to  com- 
bat poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted  at 
$96.9  million. 

The    Indian    resources    management, 
program  would  become  the  Johnson  In- 
dian resources  management  program  to 
combat  poverty.    It  is  already  budgeted 
at  $40.7  million. 

The  Indian  construction  and  irrigation 
program  would  become  the  Johnson  In- 
dian construction  and  irrigation  pro- 
gram to  combat  poverty.  It  is  already 
budgeted  at  $51.1  million. 

The  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment program  would  become  the  John- 
son manpower  training  and  development 
program  to  combat  poverty.  It  is  already 
budgeted  at  $411  million. 

The  area  redevelopment  training  pro- 
gram would  become  the  Johnson  area 
redevelopment  training  program  to  com- 
bat poverty.  It  Is  already  budgeted  at 
$9  million. 

The     apprentice     training     program 
would  become  the  Johnson  apprentice 
training  program   to  combat  poverty 
It  is  already  budgeted  at  $5.5  million. 

The  unemployment  insurance  service 
and  U.S.  Employment  Service  would  be- 
come the  Johnson  unemployment  insur- 
ance service  and  UJ3.  Employment  Serv- 
ice program  to  combat  poverty.  It  is 
already  budgeted  at  $13.4  million. 

The  low-income  housing  demonstra- 
tion programs  would  become  the  John- 
SMi  low -income  housing  demonstration 
programs  to  ctxnbat  poverty.  It  is  al- 
ready budgeted  at  $5  million. 

The  public  facility  loans  program 
would  beoMne  the  Johnson  public  facil- 
ity loans  program  to  combat  poverty  It 
is  already  budgeted  at  $110  million. 

The  urban  renewal  grants  program 
wovild  become  the  Johnson  ;irban  re- 
newal grants  program  to  combat  poverty. 
It  is  already  budgeted  at  $1,320.3  million. 
The  housing  for  elderly  loan  fund  pro- 
gram would  become  the  Johnson  hous- 
ing for  elderly  loan  fund  program  to 
combat  poverty.  It  is  already  budgeted 
at  $100  mUIion. 

The  low-rent  public  housing  grants 
program  would  become  the  Johnson  low- 
rent  public  housing  grants  program  to 
combat  poverty.  It  Is  already  budgeted 
at  $230  J  million. 
The  low-rent  public  housing  develop- 


ment loans  program  would  become  the 
Johnson  low-rent  puUie  >vwi«trn  de- 
velopment loans  program  to  combat 
poverty.  It  is  alr«Mly  budgeted  at 
$399  million. 

The  business  loans  program  would  be- 
come the  Johnson  business  loans  pro- 
gram to  combat  poverty.  It  Is  already 
budgeted  at  $197.1  million. 

The  investment  and  development  com- 
pany assistance ;  debenture  purchase  and 
loans  program  would  become  the  John- 
son investment  and  development  com- 
pany assistance:  debenture  purchase  and 
loans  program  to  combat  poverty.  It 
is  already  budgeted  at  $105.3  million. 

All  this  comes  to  the  grand  total  of 
$8,738,600,000  already  budgeted  for  fiscal 
1965. 

Simply  by  changing  the  names  the 
President  could  proudly  refer  to  his  $8.7 
billion  program  to  c<Hnbat  poverty.  If 
the  dollar  total  is  an  accurate  measiure 
of  the  political  sex  aiHieal  of  a  program, 
then  this  name-change  approach  should 
yield  the  President  more  than  eight  times 
the  votes  next  November,  compared  with 
the  vote-pulling  power  of  his  bilUon- 
dollar  package  now  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

If  $8.7  billion  does  not  sound  fancy 
enough,  we  could  rename  the  social  secu- 
rity, unemployment  compensation,  and 
other  similar  programs.  This  would 
bring  the  new  total  to  $40  billion. 

This  indeed  would  be  a  Texas-size 
program  to  combat  poverty,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  the  only  extra  burden  of 
all  this — beyond  the  amounts  already 
budgeted — would  be  the  trifling  cost  of 
routing  the  name-change  bill  through 
Congress. 


Provocation  Ii  Nof  a  Step  Toward 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BfULTER 

or   KKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1984 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  22. 
1964,  marked  an  unfortunate  day  in  the 
civil  rights  fight  It  is  to  be  h<H>ed  that 
the  Brooklyn  chi^ter  of  CORE  has 
learned  a  lesson  in  responsibility  with 
the  f  ailiure  oi  their  so-called  £[taU-in. 

I  commezld  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  WABC  radio  edi- 
torial which  was  broadcast  in  New  York 
on  April  16,  17,  and  18,  1964,  the  week 
before  the  stall-in  attempt. 

TTie  editorial  follows: 

iKTEOKATIOlf 

If  the  goal  of  Brooklyn'o  chapter  of  CORK 
ia  Integration,  It  seema  to  us  they  forgot  It 
last  week.  WABC  thinks  the  threat  to  stall 
cars  all  over  New  York  City's  highways  on  the 
first  day  of  the  World's  Fair  is  a  sad  and 
senseless  move. 

It's  easy  to  understand  the  urgency  of  the 
Negro  cry  for  equality.  It's  easy  to  under- 
stand how  right  now  U  many  years  too  late 
for  most  Negroes.  But  It's  hard  for  us  to 
understand  how  demonstrations  planned  to 
provoke  public  antagonism  can  help  integrate 
our  society. 
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We  don't  think  Brooklyn  CORE'S  stall-In 
plan  furthered  the  cause  of  Integration  last 
week.  We  think  their  stall-in  threat  is  sad 
because  It  may  have  hurt  the  Negro  cause 
more  than  anything  that  has  happened  this 
year.  We  think  It's  sad  that  a  few  Intem- 
perate members  of  the  movement  shoxild  be 
able  to  hurt  a  struggle  that  has  expressed 
Itself  with  dignity,  with  decency  and  with  a 
sense  of  humanity. 

We're  saddened  too  because  -we  think 
Brooklyn  CORE'S  rash  plan  has  already  given 
many  a  racUt,  many  a  bigot  an  opportunity 
to  call  the  entire  Integration  movement  Ir- 
responsible. What  kind  of  Irresponsibility 
would  block  paths  for  fire  engines  and  am- 
b\ilances  all  around  New  York? 

We  think  the  national  CORE  organization 
showed  sophistication  and  good  Judgment  In 
Biispendlng  its  hot-headed  Brooklyn  chapter, 
but  damage  has  been  done  and  Is  being  done. 
It's  being  done  mostly  to  Negroes.  It's  being 
done  most  by  Negroes.  WABO  asks  the 
leaders  of  the  stall-In  movement:  Isnt  it 
reaUy  Integration  you're  stalling?  Is  provo- 
cation a  step  toward  Integration?  Are  you 
flg>it.ing  {or  Negro  rights  or  yo\ir  own 
ambitions? 


A  Deceptive  Toarniqnet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOTnU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
1964  issue  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York's  monthly  econcmic  letter 
contains  a  useful  discussion  of  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  proposal,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Flnam^e  Commit- 
tee. Pelting  out  that  it  is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  desirable  to  erect  a  wall 
aroimd  a  particular  sector  of  the  n.S. 
capital  market,  the  article  points  to  the 
proposal  as  evidence  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  for  a  chronic  balanee-of- 
pajrments  deficit  to  corrupt  the  prii^dides 
of  a  free  international  ci4>ital  maiicet. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point: 

iNTKBBvr  Equauxatiom  Taz:  a  Dsckptivi 
Touaifiqfuxr 

Last  month,  the  House  ot  Representative* 
passed  a  bill  provldmg  for  a  taz  on  purchaaas 
of  foreign  securities  by  Americana.  The  bill 
now  awaits  hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Although  It  Is  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  legislation  wtU  be  passed.  It 
may  be  worthwhile  to  have  yet  another  look 
at  a  measure  which  even  Its  advocates  regard 
as  undesirable  as  permanent  legislation  and 
which.  In  any  event.  Is  due  for  reconsidera- 
tion by  December  1966. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  enthusiasm,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  urge  the  approval 
of  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  failure  to  pass 
it  might  cast  doubts  upon  U.S.  willingness  to 
reduce  the  large  and  stubborn  balance -of - 
payments  deficit.  This  effort  places  the  main 
burden  of  redressing  the  deficit  on  cutting 
private  Investment  abroad  though  such  in- 
vestment creates  opportunities  for  VS.  ex- 
ports and  builds  up  valuable  Income-produc- 
ing assets.  Furthermore,  It  constttutee  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  free  Interna- 
tional movement  of  capital — principles  that 
the  United  States  urges  other  nations  to  re- 
store and  respect  because  they  make  for  a 
flourishing  world  economy. 


The  levy,  it  may  be  recalled,  bears  the  title 
of  "Interest  equalisation  tax"  and  Is  designed 
principally  to  check  purchases  ot  newly  is- 
sued foreign  bonds  through  raising  Interest 
costs  by  I  percentage  point  for  borrowers 
from  the  so-called  developed  countries.  The 
legislation,  which  was  proposed  last  summer 
when  the  balance  of  payments  turned  sharply 
for  the  worse.  Is  to  be  applicable  retroactively 
to  July  19,  1003  (August  17  for  securities 
listed  on  national  exchanges) . 

While  the  tax  Is  not  law.  It  has — not  unex- 
pectedly—created so  many  uncertainties 
with  regard  to  costs  of  raising  funds  in  the 
United  States  that  It  has  shut  off  practically 
all  foreign  bond  purchases  by  Americans. 
Like  the  Emperor's  new  clothes  in  the  fable, 
the  tax  does  not  exist  but  nobody  can  chal- 
lenge Its  Image. 

RAmrC  OP  POSSIBLE  RESULTS 

There  Is  no  stire  way  of  estlmatj^ng  the 
possible  results  of  the  proposed  tax.  Judg- 
ing by  capital  shortages  throughout  the 
world  and  by  restrictions  In  London  and 
Continental  capital  markets,  borrowers  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to.  seek  long-term 
money  In  the  United  States.  To  provide 
statistical  background,  the  table  sums  up 
purchases  by  Americans  of  foreign  bond  Is- 
sues over  recent  years  by  grouping  borrowurs 
according  to  their  tax  status  under  the  con- 
templated legislation. 

By  far  the  biggest  borrower  at  long  term  In 
the  United  States  market  Is  Canada.  Within 
48  hours  foUowlng  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  tax  last  July, 
Canadian  officials  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a 
general  exemption  for  new  Issues  on  the 
grotmds  of  special  economic  relationships 
between  our  two  countries.  This  Is  to  be 
done  imder  a  clause  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion giving  the  President  authority  to  pro- 
vide exemption  from  the  tax  "where  required 
for  International  monetary  stabUlty."  As 
officially  stated,  only  Canada  today  qualifies 
for  exemptl<»i  on  these  grounds — ^wlth  the 
understanding  that  Canada  will  not  Increase 
Its  official  monetary  reserves  through  the 
proceeds  of  borrowings  In  the  United  States. 
As  Canada  will  return  to  our  capital  market 
on  an  exempt  basis,  the  whole  scheme  has 
lost  much  of  its  potential  usefulness  as  a 
means  ot  significantly  reducing  the  volume 
of  foreign  bond  Issues. 

Less-developed  countries  are  also  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  tax;  but — with  the  notable 
exception  of  Israel — they  have  raised  long- 
term  money  In  our  market  only  qiartngly. 
The  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  are  also  exempt. 

This  leaves  only  developed  countries  other 
than  Canada — Le.,  mainly  Western  Ehirope 
and  Japan — as  the  area  where  the  tax  deter- 
rent might  decrease  bond  sales  significantly. 
Such  Issues — floated  mostly  by  governments 
and  semloOelal  institutions — have  gained 
XJB.  tDveatoTB'  acceptance  only  in  recent 
yeitfs.  Admittedly,  the  future  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted solely  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 
While  the  volume  of  such  borrowings  will, 
m  all  Ukellhood,  recede  from  the  lilgh  level 
of  the  first  half  of  IWS.  It  Is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  net  effect  of  the  proposed  tax  wUl  be 
substantial  enough  to  warrant  taking  such 
a  potcntlaUy  harmftd  and  unsettling  step. 

The  propoeed  legislatkm  also  Imposes  a  15- 
pwcent  taz  on  UJS.  purchases  ot  foreign 
stocks  and  other  outstanding  securities. 
Such  ptu-chases  have  never  been  a  serious 
factor  in  our  International  payments. 

CONTROL  AND  REGULATION 

As  originally  conceived,  the  measure  rep- 
resented an  Intellectual  attempt  at  Interest 
equalization  between  our  capital  market  and 
the  principal  centers  abroad.  It  was  to  In- 
crease costs  to  forelgnen  of  capital  in  the 
U.S.  market  wtthoat  any  need  for  XJ3.  fin- 
ancial authorities  to  Interfere  with  market 
processes  through  controls  over,  or  even  the 


screening  of,  capital  Issues.  Yet,  as  em- 
bodied In  the  actual  draft  legislation,  the 
measure  depends  more  upon  controls  over 
the  transactions  that  are  exempt  from  the 
tax  than  upon  the  tax  Itself.  Of  the  71  pages 
of  HJt.  8000,  as  approved  by  the  House,  M 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  listing  of  ezemp- 
tions. 

Some  of  these  exemptions  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  Thus,  recognition  is 
given  to  the  Importance  of  financing  U.S. 
exports  by  exempting  securities  or  commer- 
cial bank  loans  that  mature  In  3  years;  rec- 
ognition is  also  given  to  the  foreign  exchange 
earning  power  of  oversea  Investments  by 
American  corporations  by  exempting  direct 
investments.  Many  exemptions  are,  how- 
ever, left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  Thus,  the 
tax.  as  proposed,  would  apply  to  22  developed 
countries  selected  by  the  administration. 
For  example,  Portugal  would  be  exempt,  but 
not  Spain;  Finland  but  not  Vanraj',  the 
Philippines  but  not  Hong  Kong.  The  selec- 
tion is  subject  to  change  by  Executive  (»tler. 
Canada's  exemption,  noted  above,  also  rests 
on  the  discretionary  power  of  the  President. 

The  exemption  proposed  for  commercial 
banks  Is  designed  to  make  stire  that  credit 
"In  support  of  normal  and  recurrent  biislness 
operations  abroad  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
Impeded,"  to  quote  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon. 
The  "possibility  of  abuse  of  this  exemption" 
prompted  the  Treasury  to  seek  and  obtain  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  endowing  It 
with  sp>eciflc  authority  to  obtain  from  banks 
detailed  repc»-ts  of  their  foreign  lending 
activity.  The  implied  threat  of  taking  away 
the  exemption  is  expected  to  obtain  volun- 
tary compliance  with  ofllclal  views. 

The  real  effect  of  the  proposed  tax  is  thiu 
control  and  regulation.  Not  surprisingly, 
some  people  have  suggested  that  there  Is  a 
better  way  to  obtain  the  desired  result — a 
voluntary  capital  Issues  committee  acting 
on  guidelines  established  by  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  screen  foreign  plans 
for  borrowing  in  our  market. 

Those  who  regard  a  capital  Issues  commit- 
tee as  a  lesser  evU  than  the  proposed  taz  are 
aware  of  the  drawbacks  common  to  both: 
experience  shows  that  "temporary"  taxes  as 
weU  as  "temporary"  controls  tend  to  become 
permanent;  even  if  things  do  not  go  well, 
the  medicine  Is  all  right  but  Just  more  of  it 
Is  needed.  In  addition,  one  expedient  often 
carries  with  it  a  whole  sequence  of  fiirther 
expedients,  each  with  less  Justification  than 
the  last.  The  alleged  advantage  of  the  cap- 
ital Issues  committee  Is  its  Informality  and 
flexlbmty. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  a  capital  Issues  com- 
mittee would  have  to  ward  off  the  countless 
outside  pressure  which  would  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it  as  It  performs  the  thankless  task 
of  deciding  Just  how  much  portfoUo  Invest- 
ment abroad  is  siiBtalnable.  Such  a  com- 
mittee, which  would  have  to  make  Judgments 
against  the  background  of  the  country's 
delicate  and  complex  international  relations, 
coiild  scarcely  win  many  friends  and  might 
earn  many  enemies. 

More  fundamentally,  tinkering  with  con- 
trols may  weU  have  unwanted  consequences. 
As  the  former  president  of  the  New  Tork 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Allan  Sproul  noted: 
"We  need  to  avoid  experimenting  with  direct 
controls,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  which 
In  times  of  strain  may  be  Interpreted  as  a 
forerunner  of  stronger  controls  of  capital 
outflow,  or  even  ot  all  dealings  In  foreign 
exchange,  which  in  turn  would  heighten  the 
danger  of  antlclpat<»7  withdrawals  of  foreign 
funds  from  our  markets." 

Investors  abroad  se^  and  trust  bonds  de- 
nominated In  U.S.  dollars.  A  considerable 
part  of  foreign  dollar  bonds  issued  In  the 
United  States  has  been  sold  to  nonresidents. 
Since  mid- 1963,  Issues  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  floated  in  New  Tork  have  been 
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It  to  neither  neoeesary  nor  deatrable  to 
erect  a  wall  around  a  particular  sector  of 
the  U3.  capital  market.  Whenever  Canada, 
Japan,  and  those  Western  European  nations 
which  are  not  dollar  rich  sell  tx>nds  In  the 
United  States,  the  proceeds  are  used — directly 
or  IndlrecUy— to  buy  UJB.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. UsuaUy,  there  U  a  direct  oonnecUon: 
trade  follows  credit. 

T^e  business  community  makes  a  strong 
oontrtbutlcm  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
This  is  unmistakably  evidenced  by  the  sur- 
plus on  merchandise  sooount  and  the  excess 
of  remitted  Income  over  the  net  outflow  of 
private  ci4>ltal  for  long-term  investment 
abroad.  U.S.  Oovemment  policies  to  redress 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  should  en- 
ooxirage  this  contribution — not  hamper  it,  as 
does  the  propoeed  tax. 

The  Intereet  equaliaation  tax  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  deceptive  tourniquet.  Its  en- 
actment should  serve  as  yet  fiu-ther  evidence 
o<  the  tendency  for  a  persistent  bcOance-of- 
payments  deficit  to  corrupt  the  {Manciples  of 
a  tret  International  captt&l  market.  Oov- 
emment policy  should  serve  not  to  poetipotie 
but  to  expedite  action  to  deal  with  the  pay- 
ments deficit  effectively  and  resolutely. 


New  iMue*  afforeigft  securities  purehaud  by  Americana,  grouped  according  to  seller's  stains 
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Mr.  MATSUNAQ  \.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
every  "ugly"  Amer  can  that  draws  at- 
tortioa  to  himself  i  l>road.  there  may  be 
found  hundreds  of  <  edlcated  public  serv- 
ants, serving  const  lentlously,  selflessly. 
and  untiringly  to  a  d  our  less  fortunate 
brothers  In  other  ?art8  of  the  world. 
They  are  constant!}  winning  friends  and 
goodwill  for  the  Ui  tlted  States.  In  my 
(Vlnlon.  such  an  <  xample  is  our  Am- 
hMtador  to  Japan,  he  Honorable  Edwin 
O.  Relschauer.  Toi  ethor  with  his  lovely 
and  brilliant  wife.  3aru,  they  are  out- 
standing as  a  hartwoiiclng  diplomatic 
team  that  Is  a  ere  lit  to  the  Image  of 
American  officials  a  >road. 


Recently  we  were  all  shocked  at  the 
unprovoked  attack  on  his  person  by  a 
demented  Japanese  youth.  High  officials 
of  the  Japanese  Oovemment  have  pub- 
licly declared  their  profound  shock  and 
regret  at  what  occurred  and  have  stated 
that  in  no  way  were  the  views  of  the 
would-be  assassin  shared  by  other  Japa- 
nese, and  It  was  their  expressed  wish  that 
he  would  recover  speedily  and  fully.  Al- 
though early  recovery  seemed  apparent, 
development  of  hepatitis  has  necessitated 
Ambaj»ador  Relschauer 's  confinement  to 
Trlpler  Hospital  in  HawaU.  I  am  sure  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  wishing  a  speedy  and  un- 
complicated recovery  to  Ambassador 
Relschauer. 

Ambassador  Edwin  O.  Relschauer  was 
bom  In  Tokyo  on  October  15,  1910,  of 
American  parents.  After  attending 
Oberlln  College  and  receiving  his  bache- 
lor's degree  In  1931  he  studied,  and  was 
awarded  his  master's  degree  in  1932  at 
Harvard,  and  its  Ph.  D.  degree  In  1939. 
During  his  postgraduate  studies  he  was 


granted  a  Harvard- Yenching  Institute 
Fellowship,  which  enabled  him  to  study 
abroad  In  France.  Japan,  and  China. 
After  receiving  his  doctorate,  he  was  kq- 
polnted  Instructor  on  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity faculty  where  he  remained  until 
1942,  while  also  serving  as  senior  re- 
search analyst  for  the  Department  of 
State  from  1941.  Taking  leave  from 
Harvard,  Ambassador  Relschauer  worked 
for  the  War  Department  in  1941  and 
1942. 

In  1943,  the  Ambassador  Joined  the 
U.S.  Army,  serving  with  the  Military  In- 
telligence Service.  He  was  discharged 
In  1945  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  col- 
onel, after  having  been  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  for  the  services  he  had  per- 
formed. 

Returning  to  civilian  life.  Ambassador 
Relschauer  was  chairman  of  the  Japan- 
Korea  Secretariat  and  special  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Far  East- 
era  Affairs  during  parts  of  1945  and  In 
1946.  In  this  latter  year,  he  rejoined  the 
faculty  at  Harvard  as  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  far  eastern  languages.  He  was 
named  a  professor  in  1950.  and  in  1956. 
named  director  of  the  Harvard- Yenching 
Institute,  where  he  held  the  post  until 
receiving  his  current  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

Ambassador  Relschauer  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  the  American  History  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Association  for  Asian 
Studies,  of  which  he  was  president  In 
1955-56.  He  Is  also  author  of  numerous 
books  dealing  with  China  and  Japan; 
among  them  are  "Ennln's  Diary";  "Ja- 
pan. Past  and  Present";  "The  United 
States  and  Jkpan";  "Wanted;  An  Asian 
Policy";  "Ennln's  Travels  in  T^ang 
China  •;  and  "East  Asia:  The  Great  Tra- 
dition." 

Ambassador  Relschauer  is  married  to 
the  former  Haru  Matsukata.  of  Japan, 
and  they  have  three  children.  His  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
people,  and  Its  language  and  tnulltlons. 
have  aided  him  in  the  fantaraiuUIy  suc- 
cessful Job  he  has  accomplished  of  se- 
ciulng  better  understanding  between  the 
two  coimtries.  and  In  the  Interpreting  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
strengthened  the  close  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  In 
trade,  mutual  defense,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  friendly  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  excellent 
and  outstanding  performance  of  duties 
by  our  Ambassador  to  Japan,  I  wish  to 
have  inserted  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  article  by  Jess  Gor- 
kln,  editor  of  Parade  magazine,  which 
appeared  on  April  19,  1964: 
Thtt  Sfbak   fos  Ds  zw  Japan — Edwin  and 

Hash  RziscHAUn  Makx  a  Haxd-Woskino 

Diplomatic  Team 

(By  Jess  Gorkln) 

Tokyo. — Hundreds  of  the  most  capable 
and  hard-working  women  serving  our  country 
toll  14  boiin  a  day  or  longer — without  pay. 

They  help  supervise  staffs  in  the  hundreds, 
assist  foreigners  to  visit  the  United  States, 
write  letters  to  thousands  of  people,  plan 
banquets  for  visiting  dignitaries,  make 
countless  speeches — and  may  even  be  called 
upon  to  settle  a  border  dispute. 

These  unpaid  workers  are  the  wives  of  our 
diplomats. 
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m^  on  the  list  of  these  reouu-kaMe 
Is  Mrs.  Idwla  Oldneld  Belachausr.  wUe  at 
our  ftmtWBSsrlrr  to  Tokyo.  I  recently  qMSit 
a  leisurely  Saturday  afternoon  with  the  Am- 
bassador and  his  wife  in  the  ttnbasBy  resi- 
dence, iritiere  I  interviewed  tin.  Ratoduraar. 
The  Ambassador  remained  discreetly  la  the 
baokground^^xeept  to  contribute  additional 
details  and  some  Ugh^earted  banter  which 
went  like  this: 

She:  "My  biggest  problem  on  the  job  Is 
getting  tired.  I  gueas." 

He:  "Tou  enjoy  the  speeches  least.  Let's 
put  It  that  way." 

"Even  your  speeches?"  I  asked  him. 

He:  "She  ta  long-suffering." 

She:  "The  part  of  my  job  that  I  like  best 
Is  being  effective." 

He:  "Now  that's  always  the  diplomat's 
wife's  answer." 

Mrs.  Relschauer  claims  the  Ambassador 
"thinks  big  thoughts  and  I  take  care  of  the 
small  details."    That's  sheer  modesty. 

A  rUIX  DAT 

From  the  time  she  gets  up  at  7  ajn.  until 
she  retires  late  at  night,  Mrs  Relschauer  may 
do  several  or  all  of  the  following :  address  one 
at  the  14  clubs  to  which  she  belongs,  consult 
with  some  of  the  800  members  on  the  Em- 
bassy staff  and  their  families,  select  Jap- 
anese women  who  will  go  to  America  as  part 
of  the  United  States-Japanese  exchange 
program,  answer  inquiries  from  both  Amer- 
icans and  Japcmeee.  help  volunteers  who 
teach  English  to  the  Japanese.  Finally,  she 
may  wind  up  her  day's  activities  by  accom- 
panying the  Ambanador  to  two  evening 
functions  as  well  as  a  formal  dinner. 

"It's  very  seldom  that  I  can  really  sit 
down  and  relax,"  she  says. 

During  the  3  years  of  their  assignment  as 
America's  first  family  In  Japan,  the  Rels- 
chauers  have  become  very  popular  here.  One 
reason  Is  that  both  wer  bom  and  brought  up 
in  Japan.  Mrs.  Relschauer  is  the  former 
Haru  Matsukata,  the  granddaughter  of  a 
former  Japanese  premier.  The  53-year-cdd 
Ambassador,  aon  of  American  mlslsonary 
parents,  lived  In  Japan  until  he  was  16.  He 
attended  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio  and  then 
studied  and  taught  Asian  affairs  at  Harvard, 
where  he  la  at  preeent  professor  on  leave. 

The  Relschauers  are  fluent  In  Japanese.  "I 
think  It  Is  essential  to  know  the  language 
of  the  country — any  country  in  which  a 
diplomat  Is  stationed."  Mrs.  Relschauser 
avers.  "My  effectiveness  would  be  cut  down 
50  percent  If  I  could  not  speak  Japanese." 

Thousands  of  Japanese  citizens  look  to 
Mrs.  Relschauer  as  the  most  direct  line  Into 
the  Embassy.  "It's  hard  to  get  through  on 
the  phone  to  me,"  the  Ambassador  explains. 
"But  everybody  can  get  my  wife  directly."* 
A  greft  many  pec^le  have  Informed  the 
Relschauers.  "I  never  thought  I  would  pay 
a  visit  to  the  American  Embassy,  but  be- 
cause you're  here  I  feel  at  ease  and  happy 
about  coming.'*  Notable  among  them  is  the 
lady  Socialist  member  of  the  Diet,  or  Japan- 
ese Parliament,  who  told  Mrs.  Relschauer  at 
a  social  function,  '"Two  years  ago  I  was  dem- 
onstrating outside  the  gates.  But  It's  much 
nicer  to  be  inside  <^ifc«TTg  to  you." 

TSX    PXBSONAI.  TOUCH 

The  Ambassador  Is  proud  of  bis  wife's  role. 
In  his  words.  "She  prompts  me  a  lot  and  Is 
awfxiUy  good  at  telling  me  If  something  Is 
in  the  wrong  tone  at  might  be  said  In  a  bet- 
ter way.  "But,"  he  adds,  "she  has  other 
tremendo\i8  functions  keeping  the  Embassy 
running  smoothly— especially  personal  con- 
tacts with  the  Embassy  wives  and  families. 
Besides  that,  she  has  an  Important  role  with 
American  women  in  Japan,  officers'  and  non- 
coms'  wives,  and  with  the  Japanese  pubUc." 

Mrs.  Relschauer  carries  on  a  large  oorr»- 
spondenoe  with  Japanese  of  all  'ages  who 
write  to  her  about  every  conceivable  pro- 
blem. Toung  girls  want  to  be  Introduced  to 
American  pen   pals.    Other  correspondents 
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her  advlee  on  poUtles  and  even  to  settle 
family  disputes. 

"Ob*  at  ttM  moat  unusxial  requests  I  bad," 
Mks.  Relsohaner  recaDa,  "was  In  a  border  case 
between  two  prefectures.  Iliere  was  a  merg- 
er of  two  town*,  and  It  meant  that  a  girl 
wliuse  horn*  was  on  the  bordm  line  and  her 
best  friend  would  have  to  go  to  dlflwent 
— Kr>r>fy  Tbey  appUed  to  town  oadals  and 
even  to  the  Premier.  But  nobody  helped 
them.  They  finally  came  to  me  as  a  last 
resort.'*  XTn^ortunately,  Mrs.  Relschauer 
could  not  ssslst  the  girls,  eith«-. 

Marital  difficulties  between  American  sol- 
dieis  and  Japanese  women  consiune  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  her  time. 

"A  lot  of  cases,"  she  says,  "involve  women 
who  married  Americans  and  have  been  aban- 
doned. They  ask  me  to  look  for  their 
husbands." 

One  problem  that  Mrs.  Relschauer  settled 
Involved  some  repatriates  and  an  American 
officer  who  had  aided  them  18  years  ago,  in 
1945  and  IMS,  when  they  had  no  food  or 
clothing.  These  repatriates  were  planning  a 
oelebratiOQ,  and  Mrs.  Relschauer  helped 
locate  the  <^Bcer. 

The  ambassador  explains,  "We  spend  a  lot 
of  time  on  puMlc  relations,  but  I  think  this 
Is  part  cA  the  new  diplomacy.  It  isn't  gov- 
ernment. It's  people-to-people  on  both 
sides.  It's  Important  to  talk  not  only  to 
the  Japanese  but  to  Americans  who  come  to 
Japan.  We  must  brief  these  American  tour- 
ists, answer  their  questions.  It's  a  good 
time  for  them  to  learn  about  Japan." 

People-to-people  diplomacy  is  of  special 
Importance  this  year. 

The  summer  Olympics  In  Tokyo  will  at- 
tract a  record  number  at  Americans  to 
Japan.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  easing  of 
travel  restrictions  by  thslr  government  will 
enable  many  more  Japanese  to  come  to  the 
United  States  than  ever  before.  Last  year 
nearly  27,000  Japanese  tourists  visited  the 
United  Statee  In  addition  to  S.OOO  students 
attending  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Relschauers  consider  the  need  for 
exchange  visits  between  Japan  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  vltaL  But  this  program  will 
be  successful  only  If  Japanese  visitors  are 
enabled  to  spend  some  time  with  Americans 
who  share  the  same  Interests.  If  tbey  are 
labor  union  men,  they  should  get  together 
with  American  labor  union  men.  If  they  are 
professors,  with  American  professors.  If 
legislators,  with  American  legislators.  Tbeee 
pec^e  are  also  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
real  America. 

"It's  so  Important  to  get  the  Ji4>anese 
into  American  homes."  Mrs.  Relschauer  says. 
"And  I  want  them  to  feel  at  ease.  Before 
they  go  to  the  United  States,  I  have  been 
making  arrangements  for  some  groups  to 
spend  a  night  in  the  home  of  one  of  our  mili- 
tary or  embassy  pec^le.  It's  a  new  experience 
for  some  to  sleq>  in  beds. 

"We  begin  by  asking  the  Japanese  what 
they're  Interested  in,"  she  explains,  "and 
then  we  cooununlcate  with  committees  in 
America  to  find  out  what's  available.  But 
in  most  cases,  especially  with  the  women, 
they  tell  us  that  the  highlight  of  their  trip 
was  visiting  la  a  home  and  spending  time 
with  a  family. 

"If  groiq»  of  Americans  are  willing  to 
house  Jiq>anese — or  visitors  from  any  coun- 
try," she  maintains,  "they  could  make  a  real 
contribution  to  UB.  foreign  relations  right 
in  their  own  cities.**  (Americans  who  want 
to  entertain  Japanese  labor  leaders,  social 
welfare  workers,  educators,  members  of  the 
press  or  television,  should  write  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Far 
East  Programs,  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.O.  Also  check  community  serv- 
ice ofganlwatlons  in  your  own  area  if  you 
wish  to  vohmteer.) 

MPLOMAnc   QUAaaXL 

When  the  Relschauers  travel,  they  have 
their  own  problem.    'Otl  go  without  her  on 


one  of  my  tours  to  meet  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple." the  smbasnnrtnr  says,  "they  look  awfully 
disappointed.  I  feel  as  thoiigh  rve  really  let 
them  down." 

"That%  one  potnt,"  MTs.  Relschauer  says 
philceofriileally.  "we  argue  about  all  the  time. 
I  say  they  come  to  locA  at  him,  and  he  claims 
they  come  to  look  at  me." 

It  would  be  f  ooUsh  to  get  In  the  middle  of  a 
husband-wife  dispute— especially  between  a 
diplomat  and  his  wife.  But  whichever  Rel- 
schauer the  pec^le  really  ooom  to  see,  we  are 
f ortxinate  to  have  both  of  them  speaking  for 
us  In  Japan. 


Ramaniaa  ladepeadeace  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  XXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  May  S,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  the  Important  Independence  days  of 
those  many  oppressed  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  being  celebrated  this 
Sunday,  May  10.  This  Is  Rumanian  In- 
dependence Day,  the  most  Important  na- 
tional h<dlday  for  all  free  Rumanians. 
It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple themselves  cannot  celebrate  their 
own  national  independence  day.  That 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  living  under 
CMnmunlsm.  While  we  here  freely  ex- 
press our  admiration  for  Rumania's  In- 
dependence, Rumanians  themselves 
must  not  celebrate.  Their  recognition  Is 
limited  to  a  silent  word  In  their  own 
hearts  and  clandestine  listening  to  the 
celebrations  In  free  countries  over  the 
radio. 

Rumania  enjoyed  many  centuries  of 
independent  growth,  it  was  for  two  cen- 
turies a  Roman  province.  Prom  this 
came  the  modem  name  of  Rumania,  and 
the  romance  language  which  Rumanians 
speak. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
forces  began  shaping  which  led  to  the 
pronouncement  of  Rumanian  independ- 
ence on  May  10.  1877.  The  people  were 
sick  of  many  years  of  cruel  invasion  and 
oppressions,  first  from  one  side  then  fK>m 
the  other.  During  the  years  when  our 
Nation  was  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war, 
Rumanian  leaders  were  fighting  to  free 
their  country  from  Russian-Turkish 
domination  and  an  archaic  feudal  land 
sytem. 

Much  progress  was  made  by  autono- 
mous Rumania  under  King  Alexandru 
Cuza  between  1859  and  1866.  On  that 
memorable  day  in  1877,  the  Rumanian 
people  demanded  and  got  their  rightful 
Independence.  It  was  duly  recognized  by 
all  the  great  powers  In  1888  in  reward 
for  Rumania's  gallant  fight  against  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

This  is  the  event  which  rightly  holds 
an  important  place  in  Rumanian  k^al- 
ties.  It  Inaugurated  the  greatest  period 
of  progress  in  Rumanian  history,  which 
was  drastically  altered  in  World  War  n, 
and  shattered  complete]^  when  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power  in  1947.  Today 
the  very  event  which  founded  Rumania 
as  a  nation,  and  the  great  courage  of 
Rumania's  leaders  of  1877.  are  denied  to 
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Communists.   It  Is  well 
Independence 
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or 
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Tuesday.  Maw  S.  1964 


Mr.  CELUBR. 
the  last  a  yeanl 
have   appeared 


NUEL  CELLER 


Kr.  Speaker,  in  each  of 
antlantitrust  articles 

In   Fortune   magazine. 

Whether  we  wlU  I  e  favored  with  another 
article  In  the  sam<  i  vein  this  year.  I  do  not 
know.  After  con  liderlng  the  articles  at 
some  length  I  hav  >  concluded  that  an  ex- 
tended comment.  %t  least  as  to  the  latter 
of  thoee  two  artld  Bs.  should  be  made.  To 
echo  ODe  whose  :  ears  and  attainments 
exceed  mine,  I  hi  ve  not  been  chairman 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  these 
many  years  mere)  y  to  preside  at  the  liq- 
uidation of  our  va  uaUe  antitrust  laws. 

On  reading  thi  article  by  Professors 
Bork  and  Bowmai  i  in  the  December  1963 
Issue  of  Fortune.  I  could  only  conclude 
that  the  Yale  La'  r  School  of  the  Thur- 
man  Arnold  era  1:  ad  gone  downhill  rap- 
Idly.  Out  of  theii  compovmd  of  errors  of 
fact  and  logic  Fcrtune  has  found  that 
they  have  denum  trated  that  "antitrust 
has  been  perverte<  from  preserving  com- 
petttloD  to  preser  ring  competitors  from 
their  more  efflcien ;  rivals."  Fortune  sug- 
'.  gests.  therefore,  1  hat  businessmen  urge 
legislative  redress, 

Last  year  Fortu  le  published  an  article 
mounting  an  extreme  attack  upon  the 
antitrust  laws  tfnt  I  antitrust  policy.  In 
a  ccnnplementaiy  editorial  of  much  more 
moderation.  Fortu  le  invited  debate.  The 
debate  In  Fortuni  i  thus  far  appears  to 
have  been  on  one  t  Ide. 

One  wonders  wtiether  the  editors  of 
Fortune  realize  tt  at  the  authors  of  the 
article  they  so  wai  mly  espouse  appear  to 
endorse  an  expanding  area  of  per  se 
violation  rules.  Is  this  what  Fortune  and 
business  desire? 

lean  certainly  i  gree  with  the  authors' 
g^jpredation  of  th ;  value  of  per  se  rules 
In  prlce-flxlng  casi «.  Their  general  sup- 
port for  oompetluon  Is  also  welcome. 
Flrom  there  on  the  area  of  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  w  Iters  far  exceeds  the 
area  of  agreement 

Professors  Borv  and  Bowman  say 
that  *t>ractice8  c  onventlonaliy  labeled 
'exclusionary'— no  ably,  price  dlscrim- 
jnatton.  vertical  m  ergers,  exclusiye  deal- 
the  like — appeared  to 
be  either  compe  Itlye  tactics  equally 
available  to  aU  fln  as  or  means  of  maxi- 
mizing the  retmn^  from  a  market  posi- 

Thls  is  like  saying 
L  land  the  poor  man  are 


tton  already  had.' 
that  the  rich  man 


equally  free  to  go  to  the  Riviera  or  to 
sleep  on  a  park  bench. 

The  authors  pose  the  example  of  firm 
Z.  which  already  has  10  percent  of  a 
mai^et.  signing  up  on  full  requirements 
attracts  an  additional  10  percent. 
They  suggest  that  this  is  meaningless  be- 
cause if  this  20  percent  entered  Into  such 
arrangement  bet^ause  of  X's  greater  mar- 
ket acceptance,  X's  market  share  would 
have  been  enlarged  anyway.  To  this 
one  might  answer  that  greater  market 
acceptance  might  have  taken  X  only  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  market  or  a  little 
beyond,  and  that  to  obtain  the  20  per- 
cent it  might  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  obtain  exclxislve  contracts. 

TCe  authors  suggest,  as  another  pos- 
sible reason,  that  X  might  have  offered 
an  extra  inducement.  But,  they  say 
such  extra  Inducement  was  available  to 
its  competitors.  Here  again  the  well- 
heeled  and  less  well-heeled  are  deemed 
to  be  equally  well  situated. 

They  admit  the  possibility  of  full  line 
forcing  and  the  Imposition  of  higher 
costs  upon  a  competitor,  but  this  possi- 
bility is  summarily  disposed  of  as  un- 
likely or  rare.  Regarding  the  use  of  rec- 
iprocity to  bring  about  exclusionary 
practices,  the  professors  are  silent. 

From  this  prefatory  rationale  we  are 
led  to  the  myth  theory  of  exclusionary 
practices.  The  authors  aver  that  "a 
moment's  thought  indicates  moreover, 
that  the  notion  of  exclusionary  practices 
Is  not  merely  theoretically  weak  but  Is, 
for  such  a  widely  accepted  idea,  remark- 
ably lacking  in  factual  support.  Has 
anybody  ever  seen  a  firm  gain  a  monop- 
oly or  anything  like  one  through  the  use 
of  requirements  contracts?  Or  through 
price  discrimination?  One  may  begin  to 
suspect  that  antitrust  Is  less  a  science 
than  an  elaborate  mythology,  that  It  has 
operated  for  years  on  hearsay  and  leg- 
ends rather  than  on  reality." 

The  myth  theory  of  antitrust  has.  In 
recent  years,  been  advanced  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts.  Thus,  under  the  myth 
theory,  corporations  and  businessmen 
plead  nolo  contendere  not  because  they 
have  violated  the  antitrust  laws,  but  Just 
because  they  want  the  Government  to  go 
away.  Under  the  myth  theory  of  anti- 
trust every  case  lost  by  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision is  proof  tliat  it  is  attemptliig  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  improperly, 
while  the  great  preponderance  of  anti- 
trust cases  In  which  the  Government 
obtains  a  Judgment  is  proof  of  nothing. 

But  it  has  remained  for  two  Yale  pro- 
fessors to  bring  the  myth  theory  to  ex- 
clusionary practices,  going  back  as  far  as 
the  1911  Standard  Oil  case.  I  regard 
such  charge  as  extremely  serious.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  an  appendix  to  this 
article,  collected  a  number  of  Instances 
of  exclusionary  practices.  There  are 
many  more  such  examples.  Prom  these 
examples  one  may  Judge  whether  it  has 
been  the  influence  of  Bullfinch's  "My- 
thology" that  has  shaped  antltrmt. 

Bork  and  Bowman  made  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  inclpiency  theory  of  at- 
tacking the  poison  before  it  has  taken 
effect.  They  say  that  "the  difficulty  with 
stopping  a  trend  toward  a  more  concen- 
trated condition  at  a  very  early  stage  Is 
that  the  existence  of  the  trend  is  prima 


facie  evidence  that  greater  concentration 
is  socially  desh-able."  Under  this  theory 
one  might  rationalize  that  a  trend 
toward  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  desirable. 
One  might  agree  that  at  the  Inclpiency 
stage  one  may  be  uncertain  as  to  what 
may  happen  in  the  future,  but  prima 
facie  certainty  of  the  desirability  of  a 
final  result,  because  there  is  a  trend 
toward  It,  Is  not  supported  by  experience. 
But,  say  the  professors,  such  trend 
indicates  there  are  economies  of  scale 
which  make  larger  size  more  efficient.  I 
submit  that  this  is  an  arrant  non  se- 
quitur : 

First.  It  is  Just  as  likely  that  a  merger 
trend  may  be  to  eliminate  competitors  or 
price  cutters,  to  stabilize  an  industry,  to 
acquire  captive  outlets,  or  to  obtain  cap- 
ital gains  benefits; 

Second.  As  I  have  noted  in  an  article 
in  the  December  1963  issue  of  the  Anti- 
trust Bulletin,  large  size  is  not  an  assur- 
ance of  efficiency.  Some  of  our  large 
companies  have  been  notoriously  lazy 
and  inefficient.  In  others,  their  very  size 
mitigates  against  optimum  efficiency 
What  is  one  to  think  of  a  company 
which,  in  order  to  become  more  efficient, 
needs  to  acquire  other  companies? 

In  the  General  Electric  Co.  case — see 
appendix— the  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  dominating  position  of  that  company 
gave  it  the  power  of  setting  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  incandescent  lamps  for 
the  entire  Industry  and  thus  determine 
what  should  be  their  length  of  life. 

Does  Integration  of  the  small  into  the 
large  Insure  efficiency?  The  independ- 
ent retailer,  prior  to  his  merger,  may 
have  bought  all  or  most  of  his  needs  from 
other  manufacturers.  This  may  have 
been  because  he  preferred  their  prices 
their  service,  their  styles,  or  their  qual- 
ity. Does  It  make  for  efficiency  or  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  if  he  becomes 
a  captive  to  a  manufacturer  who  wants 
to  make  sure  his  product  comprises  most 
of  the  wares  of  the  retail  outlet? 

This  Is  not  an  academic  problem.  The 
Government  has  brought  a  number  of 
antitrust  cases  against  gasoline  compa- 
nies which  prevented  their  dealers  from 
purchasing  auxiliary  supplies  from  other 
companies.  It  Is  worth  pohiting  out 
that  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  prevented  from 
acquiring  Yoimgstown  Steel  Co.  because 
of  an  antimerger  suit,  has  announced 
plans  of  building  a  new  modem  plant. 

Professors  Bork  and  Bowman  object 
to  testimony  that  competitors  have  been, 
or  are  likely  to  be,  hijured  by  a  merger 
or  other  antitrust  action.  They  argue 
that  it  is  with  competition,  not  competi- 
tors, with  which  the  antlrust  laws  are 
concerned.  They  do  not  suggest  what 
better  proof  of  adverse  effect  on  compe- 
tition may  be  available  than  adverse  ef- 
fect on  competitors.  Seemingly,  in  the 
wonderful  world  of  Nod,  hi  which  the 
professors  dwell,  there  may  be  competi- 
tion without  competitors. 

It  would  be  imusual  if  a  conspiracy  to 
restrain  trade  or  to  monopolize,  was  not 
aimed  at  particular  competitors.  In  the 
abstract  the  antitrust  laws  may  generally 
be  concerned  with  competition;  in  the 
coiicrete  they  can  hardly  avoid  being 
Indifferent  to  what  happens  to  com- 
petitors.   The  two  concerns  will  often 


coincide.  And  in  the  1^46  of  mergers, 
since  the  test  is  probabllltr^f  lubsten- 
tlally  lessening  of  eompetltlMi  or  tenil- 
ency  to  monopolize,  it  would  ordinarily 
take  m(»«  than  an  Isolated  Instance  ot 
injury  to  a  competitor  to  come  within 
that  test,  but  onde  a  number  of  competi- 
tors are  injured,  the  likelihood  of  a  sub- 
stantia lessening  of  competition  be- 
comes more  real. 

The  professors  argue,  seemingly,  that 
it  should  mkke  no  difference  how  the  In- 
efficient businessman  Is  eliminated, 
whether  because  of  natural  forces,  merg- 
er, or  because  of  unfair  tactics.  As  to 
the  latter,  they  would  use  the  myth 
theory.  As  to  a  merger,  they  would  say 
that  mergers  are  part  of  the  natural 
business  process — Adam  Smith  said  this 
was  also  true  of  price  fixing.  The  pres- 
ence of  even  an  inefficient  competitor 
as  a  brake  on  moxu4X>Ustle  pricing  Is 
not  thought  worthy  of  mention.  And 
since  Inefficiency  may  be  a  reflection  of 
poor  management,  Uie  inefficient  com- 
petitor ot  today  may  be  the  efficient 
competitor  of  tomorrow — ^not  so  if  it 
has  been  merged. 

Seemingly,  moreover,  a  merged  com- 
I>any  la  ipso  facto  considered  to  be  less 
efficient  than  the  merging  company.  To 
the  writers  to  be  of  small  size  or  un- 
Integrated  Is  to  be  Inefficient  Actually 
often  the  contrary  la  true.  A  reason 
not  InfrequenUy  given  for  acquiring  a 
smaller  company  is  to  acquire  its  know- 
how  which  the  larger  company  was  im- 
able  to  match. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Congress,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  authors  to  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Celler-Ke- 
f  auver  Act  which  made  It  clear  that  the 
Congress  was  concerned  over  the  growth 
of  oligopoly  through  the  merger  route. 
I  ought  to  know;  I  was  coauthor  of  that 
act 

The  writers  return  to  their  inefficiency 
theme  by  asserting  that  the  antitrust 
laws  are  being  used  to  subsidize  the  In- 
efficient Except  for  the  alleged  case 
of  the  Brown  Shoe  merger — ^whlch  I 
shall  come  to  later— they  give  no  ex- 
ample of  such  subsidization.  I  might 
point  out  that  law  enforcement  generally 
"stibsldlzes"  those  protected  by  Its  en- 
forcemmt  It  does  so  on  the  theory 
that  there  are  recognized  wrongs  and 
recognized  rie^ts.  The  fact  that  the 
law  may  protect  the  embezzler,  as  well 
as  the  saint,  from  the  thug  may  dis- 
turb the  prof  esors.  I  do  not  want  a  sys- 
tem of  law  under  which  a  man's  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  law  may  depend 
upon  Bomecme's  estimation  of  whether 
he  is  good  or  bad. 

A  flnal  word  on  this  question  of  effi- 
ciency. One  might  well  shudder  at  the 
legal  battles  which  might  ensue  over  an 
issue  as  to  comparative  efficiency. 

Professors  Bork  and  Bowman  charge 
that  the  Government's  attack  on  con- 
glomerate mergers  is  merely  an  attack 
upon  the  competitive  advantage  of  en- 
hanced efficiency.  They  say.  "any  law 
that  makes  the  creation  of  efficiency  the 
touchstone  of  illegality  can  only  tend  to 
Impoverish  us  as  a  luitlon."  This  argu- 
ment assumes  many  things.  It  assumes 
that  the  grcater  advertising  power  aris- 
ing from  greater  capital  resources  Is  a 


mark  of  ffw^^ngy  whldti  wUl  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  conwmier  In  better  prod- 
ucts and  cheaiwr  products.  It  assumes 
that  a  jcompany  openUng  as  a  part  of 
an  Integrated  complex,  will  be  (Hierated 
anciently.  It  assumes  that  such  merger 
will  encourage  other  Independent  com- 
panies to  become  more  ^Ident  rather 
than  to  become  more  Interested  in  merg- 
ing into  larger  companies.  It  assvunes 
that  the  likelihood  of  a  substantial  less- 
ening of  competition  or  tendency  to 
monopolize— the  requirements  of  the 
Merger  Act — ^Is  more  apt  to  promote 
efficiency  and  to  be  more  beneflclal  to 
the  public  than  the  absence  of  such  like- 
lihood. 

I  note  that,  iroidcally  enovi^  in  the 
Brown  Shoe  Company  case.  Brown 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  that  ex- 
amples of  imsuccessful  Integrated  shoe 
companies  demonstrated  that  vertical 
integration  in  the  shoe4ndustry  had  no 
slgnlflcance. 

In  the  General  Electric  case  referred 
to  in  the  appendix  the  Court  noted,  with 
respect  to  that  large  integrated  com- 
pany: 

Only  when  General  Electric  wa«  caught  In 
a  draft  of  competition  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  market  created  -  by  an  Independent 
manufacturer  of  the  three  way  lamp  baae  did 
tt  activate  Itself  to  produce  a  similar  type 
base  of  which  Its  poUcy  had  heretxifore  dis- 
couraged the  manufacture. 

The  authors  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "has  with  increasing  frequency 
taken  extreme  anticompetitive  positions." 
To  those  of  us  who  have  had  antitrust 
policy  and  antitrust  enforcement  at 
heart,  this  is  an  Incredible  statement.  It 
will,  I  wager,  create  equal  amazement 
among  businessmen  arid  the  antitrust 
bar.  It  has  been  the  Supreme  Court 
which,  time  and  time  again,  has  upheld 
and  promoted  antitrust  policy  and  anti- 
trust enforcement  when  others  have  fal- 
tered badly. 

Congress  and  such  antitrust  stalwarte 
as  the  late  Senator  Kef  auver  are  taken 
to  task  as  foes  of  the  free  market  and 
as  proponents  of  less  competition.  Since 
I  am  not  mentioned  by  name  I  shall 
merely  note  a  few  facts.  The  Civil  In- 
vestigative Demand  Act  of  1962  is  not 
r^eri-ed  to  by  the  authors,  nor  Is  a  pend- 
ing Mil,  Introduced  by  this  writer,  to 
strengthen  section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Since  the  vrriters  have  mentioned  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  I  might  note 
that  I  know  Senator  Kefauver  was  op- 
posed to  it,  and  I  have  been  one  of  its 
most  active  oppooients. 

I  consider  the  authors'  generalized  re- 
marks about  the  personnel  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  grossly  inaccurate  and 
grossly  unfair.  I  have  known  many  of 
them,  some  have  been  members  of  my 
staff.  In  most  Instences  their  balance 
of  perspective  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  ihe 
absence  of  such  balance  evidenced  in 
the  authors'  article. 

Professors  Bork  and  Bowman  reserve 
their  heaviest  artillery  for  the  Brown 
Shoe  Co.  case.  To  hear  them  teU  it  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  wrong  in 
bringing  the  case,  the  district  court  was 
wrong  in  Its  adjudication  of  violation, 
and  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 


Court,  who  also  found  the  law  violated, 
were  woefully  in  error.  On  reading  what 
the  professors  have  to  say  about  that 
case,  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  they 
were  familiar  with  the  Brown  Shoe  rec- 
ord. 

In  that  merger  case,  Brown  Shoe  Co. 
acquired  the  Kinney  Shoe  Co.  Let  us 
see  what  Professors  Bork  and  Bowman 
say  the  facts  were  and  compare  what 
they  say  with  the  actual  facts. 

BOKK    AND    BOWKAM 

Brown  was  flrst  primarily,  a  shoe  man- 
ufacturer and  Kinney  was  primarily  a  re- 
taller;  secotui.  Brown  had  4  percmt  and 
Ellimey  had  0.5  percent  ot  the  Nation's 
shoe  output;  third,  Kinney  had  1.2  per- 
•cent  of  total  national  retail  shoe  sales 
by  dollar  volume  and  together  they  had 
2.3  percent  ot  total  retail  shoe  outlets. 

Say  Messrs.  Bork  and  Bowman: 

Fourth: 

with  ovw  800  shoe  m&nufactiu-ers,  the 
industry  was  as  close  to  pure  competition  as 
Is  possible  outside  a  classroom  modti. 

Fifth,  the  Coiut  said  the  share  of  the 
market  foreclosed  whoi  taken  together 
with  the  trend  toward  vertical  integra- 
tion and  Brown's  avowed  policy  of  forc- 
ing its  own  shoes  upcm  its  retail  sub- 
sidiaries quelled  out  illegality.  The  trend 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
manufacturers  had  acquired  retailing 
chains.  lUrteoi  largest  shoe  manufac- 
turers (derated  21  percoit  of  the  census 
shoestores.  Accepting  that  figure  for 
the  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
harm  to  competltiCMi.  since  there  would 
be  room  tor  over  60  manufacturers  of 
equal  size  to  integrate  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; sixth,  moreover,  census  shoe  stores 
do  not  include  such  key  outlets  as  d^iMirt- 
ment  and  clothing  stores;  sev«ith,  even 
if  there  was  complete  integration,  any 
new  maimfacturer  could  find  or  create 
outlets  any  time  he  chose.  The  Court's 
cited  trend  toward  vertical  integration 
was  thus  impossible  to  visualize  as  a 
threat  to  ccnnpetltion. 

Eighth: 

Brown's  avowed  poUcy  ot  forcing  Its  own 
shoes  upon  Its  retail  subsidiaries  turn  out, 
upon  inspection  of  the  Court's  footnotes, 
to  q>rlng  from  the  testimony  at  its  president 
that  Brown's  motive  In  making  the  deal  was 
to  get  distribution  In  a  range  ot  prices  It  was 
not  covering,  and  also,  as  Kinney  moved  Into 
stores  In  higher  Income  neighborhoods  and 
needed  to  upgrade  and  add  new  lines  •  •  • 
It  would  give  us  an  (^portunlty,  we  hoped, 
to  be  able  to  sell  them  In  that  category. 

Say  the  authors: 

The  empirical  evidence  of  coercion  was 
no  more  impressive  than  this  "avowal." 

At  the  time  of  the  merger,  Kinney 
bought  no  shoes  from  Brown;  2  years 
later  Brown  was  supplying  7J)  percent 
of  Kinney's  needs.  Brown's  sales  to 
others  had  gcme  as  high  as  35  percent 
and  in  one  case  50  percent  of  require- 
ments. So,  say  Bork  and  Bowman: 

The  "trend  toward  vertical  Integration" 
and  the  "avowed  pt^cy  of  forcing  Its  own 
shoes  upon  Its  retaU  subsidiaries"  was  thus 
almost  entirely  Imaginary. 

Ninth.  Even  if  accepted  at  face  value, 
since  Kinney  sullied  about  20  percent 
of  its  retaU  requirements,  less  than  1 
percent,  in  fact  less   than  one-tenth  of 
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the  borlzonUl 
similar   reasoning 


Eleventh.  In 
hitoshoe  retailing 
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1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  retail 
sales  had  been  for  wlosed  by  tlie  merger. 
The  Court  reachel  an  Incredible  result 
on  the  vertical  mmp^  ct  of  the  case. 

Ihe  boiling  of  the  Court  on 

a^)ects  was   based   on 

The    Court   found 
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creation  of  madut  shares  as  low  as  5 
percent  in  any  dty  illegal  because  of  fear 
of  monopoly.  Twc  nty  firms  In  an  indus- 
try Is  not  oligopoly 

vlrw  of  ease   of  entry 
Supreme  Court's  fear 
of  oligopoly  Is  staE  ply  Inoomprehenslble. 
Twelfth.   The  C^ort  was  clearly  wrong 
the  merger  was  bad 
shoes 
It  an 


afaUlty  to  get 


In  suggesting  thaf 

because  Kinney's 

ehesper  from  Brdwn  would  give 

advantage  over  ott  er  retailers 

Thirteenth.  The 
that  the  merger 


Coort's 
itatote 


statement 
designed 

to  protect  competlllon  but  not  competi- 
tors Is  utterly  lno(  nslstent  with  Its  fur- 


ther statement  that  Coogress  desired 
to  promote  oompet  tion  through  the  pro- 
teetkm  o<  "vlaUeJ  small,  locally  owned 
businesses.** 

Fourteenth.  Tbei  Brown  Shoe-KInney 
mergo:  did  not  evjpa  remotely  threaten 
competition. 

WMCTB 


First  Although 
turer.  Brown  was 
retailers  In  the 
over  1^0  retail 
12th  largest  shoe 
oi  Males,    It  was 
terms  of  assets. 


the  UUted  States. 


time  of  the  merger 
at  the  time  of  the 
500  when  the  case 


uimarlly  a  manufac- 

<  ne  of  the  largest  shoe 

o  untry.    It  controlled 

ou  Jets.   Kinney  was  the 

E  lanuf  acturer  In  terms 

he  eighth  largest  In 


Seeood,  Brown 
shoe  manufacturer 
the  fourth  largest 
tiaa.    It  produced 
of  shoes. 

TUrd  and  ninth 
largest  f amily-styl »  shoe  store  chain  In 


ras  the  third  largest 
by  doUar  volimie,  and 
}y  vcdume  of  i»oduc- 
over  25  mlUlon  pairs 

Kinney  operated  the 


It  was  rapidly  grow- 


ing chain,  with  at  out  352  stores  at  the 


over  400  In  270  cities 

trail,  and  and  over 

reached  the  Supreme 


Court.  Its  retail  slcnres  had  sales  of  over 
$42  mflllmi  aunally.  A^ong  shoe 
seUers,  either  retal  ers  or  manufacturers, 
or  both.  It  was  the  eighth  largest. 

Kinney  sold  6.4  nllll<m  pedrs  of  shoes 
In  1955,  which  It  pi  irchased  trxxa  outside 
sources.  This  ezoseded  the  production 
of  any  of  over  95  percent  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers.  A  market  of  such  size 
Is  one  of  great  desl  ability  for  many  shoe 
manufacturers.  T  le  record  showed  that 
In  1955  there  were  (  6  suppliers  of  Kinney, 
each  of  whose  sale  i  to  Kinney  exceeded 
$50,000.  and  only  :  of  which  were  large 
companies  At  lea  t  each  of  five  of  Kin- 
ney's suppliers  re  led  upmi  Kinney  to 
purdiase  more  thin  40  percent  of  the 
company's  total  pi  )ductlon  In  1955. 

Once  Kinney  dl<  not  sell  high-priced 


shoes.  It  Is  obvkxu 


tlonwlde  scale  Its  i  aarket  percentage  of 
the  type  qf  shoes  1 ;  acid  was  well  above 
1.2  percent,  and  as  rustlce  Harlan  noted: 
In  terms  of  avail  ,blfl  markets  for  Inde- 
penduit  shoe  manufi  «turen,  the  percentage 
ot  Kinney's  parrtiMifi  must  have  been  sub- 
etantlslly  largw. 
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What  the 
the  fact  that  .tai  p 
counted  for  over  2 ) 


that  even  on  a  na- 


omitted  also  was 
dties,  Kinney  ac- 
po-cent  of  all  shoe 


sales:  in  58  dties.  over  15  percent;  in  74 
cities,  over  13  percent. 

I  might  suggest  that  even  5  percent  of 
a  market  might  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween small  manufacturer  being  able  to 
sell  In  a  particular  city  or  having  no 
outlet  there. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  at  the  retail  level  the  most  signifi- 
cant economic  fact  In  recent  years  has 
been  the  growth  of  8h<H)ping  centers.  In 
such  centers  chain  shoestores  are  com- 
mon; Independent  stores,  rare.  Kinney 
had  stores  In  115  shopping  centers  In 
1958.  Kinney  has  been  going  into  shop- 
ping centers,  often  as  the  sole  store  there, 
a  situation  not  infrequently  brought 
about  by  Kinney: 

I  checked  the  particular  shopping  center 
In  Waahlngton.  you  referred  to;  your  Infor- 
mation Is  correct,  that  we  have  a  shoe- 
exchistve  there. 

We  have  a  number  of  these  excluslves,  and 
try  o\ir  damdest  to  get  them  In  every  shop- 
ping center  we  are  Interested  In.  (Letter 
Off  vice  president  of  Kinney.) 

One  can  hardly  ignore,  as  the  writers 
have,  the -significance  of  such  markets 
and  effect  of  a  Brown -Kinney  merger 
iipon  their  availability  to  other  manu- 
facturers. 

Fourth.  Of  the  800  plus  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  this  coimtry,  the  top  four 
produced  approximately  23  percent  of 
the  Nation's  shoes.  The  five  companies 
which  were  45th  to  50th  in  size,  pro- 
duced 1.4  percent  of  the  industry's  pro- 
duction. The  fifth  largest  company 
produced  substantially  less  than  one-half 
the  production  of  the  smallest  of  the 
top  four. 

In  terms  of  value  of  shipments,  the 
top  four  had  about  30  percent,  the  next 
four  6  percent,  and  the  largest  20  com- 
panies 45  percent.  In  1957  Brown's 
production  of  shoes  was  over  20  times 
as  much  as  any  company  among  97  per- 
cent of  the  Industry. 

The  fom"  largest  companies  had  total 
assets  of  over  one -third  of  the  total  as- 
sets of  all  the  other  companies  in  the 
Industry.  In  1955  the  total  assets  of  916 
shoe  companies  were  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  total  assets  of  11  companies.  The 
tos>  4  companies  had  171  plants  between 
them,  the  next  6  had  a  combined  total 
of  only  41,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
operated  by  2  compcmles. 

Now,  what  about  the  trend?  There 
has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  shoe  manufacturers  despite  an 
increase  in  total  production.  In  1947, 
there  were  1,077  manxxfacturers;  in  1954, 
970;  in  1958,  872.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod there  was  a  concomitant  decrease 
In  the  number  of  operating  shoe  plants, 
but  the  number  operated  by  the  largest 
four  increased  by  35  percent — largely 
through  acquisition  of  other  shoe  manu- 
facturers. While  the  position  of  the 
smaller  manufacturers  was  deteriorating, 
the  top  four  from  1947  to  1954  increased 
their  percentage  of  the  value  of  total 
shipments  by  2  percent. 

In  1945  the  difference  between  the 
volume  of  sales  for  the  largest  shoe  firm, 
and  the  18th  largest  was  about  $139 
million.  In  1958  the  disparity  between 
the  volume  of  the  largest  and  the  11th 
was  over  $245  million. 


The  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that  the  busi- 
ness is  very  unevenly  distributed.  As  the 
trial  court  commented: 

A  few  large  firms  •  •  •  control  sizable  seg- 
ments of  the  bxulness  with  the  balance  de- 
cided among  hundreds  of  others  having  mi- 
nute segments. 

Fifth.  The  authors  omit  to  say  that  In 
1956  six  large  firms  operated  18  percent 
of  the  Nation's  shoestores. 

There  was  a  definite  vertical  merger 
trend  in  the  industry.  In  1945  the  larg- 
est company  had  no  retail  outlets;  by 
1956  It  iiad  acquired  130.  The  second 
largest  tiad  80  retail  outlets  in  1945,  and 
626  by  1956.  Only  a  merger  suit  halted 
it  in  that  upward  progression.  Brown 
had  no  retail  outlets  of  its  own  in  1951 
but  had  acquired  845  by  1956.  Two  of 
the  top  six  manufacturers  had  gone  from 
301  to  842,  and  536  to  947  respectively 
from  1945  to  1956.  Between  1950  and 
1956,  9  independent  shoestore  chains, 
operating  about  1.300  retail  stores,  be- 
came subsldiaries-at-large  shoe  com- 
panies. The  record  shows  other  at- 
tempts at  vertical  mergers  by  the  shoe 
companies.  Brown,  in  the  4  years  prior 
to  its  merger  with  Kinney,  had  been  ac- 
quiring retail  stores  on  a  large  scale. 

In  addition,  the  large  shoe  manufac- 
turers were  expanding  their  franchise 
system  by  which  they  controlled  many 
more  shoestores. 

Moreover,  between  1950  and  1956,  7 
companies,  with  25  shoe  plants,  were  ac- 
quired by  the  10  companies  wtiich  op- 
erated 20  percent  of  all  shoe  majiufac- 
turing  plants. 

The  president  of  Brown  noted  that 
"General,  Brown,  and  International  ac- 
quired the  larger  companies."  It  may 
be  noted  that  when  an  integrated  manu- 
facturer acqviires  an  independent  manu- 
facturer, as  testified  In  the  Brown  Shoe 
Company  case,  an  independent  retailer 
may  find  his  sources  of  supply  drying  up, 
since  small  manufacturers  vary  widely 
in  the  type  and  quality  of  shoe  they 
make. 

To  talk  of  room  for  60  integrated  shoe 
compcmles  of  equal  size  in  the  context 
of  an  industry,  marked  by  inequality 
of  size,  hardly  measures  up  to  respon- 
sible argument. 

Sixth.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
clothing  stores  represent  an  important 
shoe  market.  As  to  department  stores, 
the  evidence  showed  that,  commonly, 
shoe  selling  In  department  stores  was 
on  a  leasing  arrangement.  And  the  big 
manufacturers  were  very  prominent 
lessees.  Thus,  Brown,  in  1951,  acquired 
Wohl  Shoe  Co.,  the  Nation's  largest  op- 
erator of  leased  shoe  departments. 
Wohl  had  250  outlets  In  department 
stores. 

Seventh  and  eleventh.  That  even 
though  the  industry  might  be  wholly  in- 
tegrated "any  new  manufacturers  could 
create  or  find  new  outlets  anytime  he 
chose,"  Is  poppycock.  The  case  is  re- 
plete with  proof  that  afflUated  st<bres  fav- 
ored their  manufacture  aflUlate,  and 
that  the  Independent  manufacturer 
found  It  hard  put  to  obtain  any  business 
from  the  CM>tlve  stores.  There  was 
evidence,  moreover,  that  since  large  shoe 
chains  have  many  of  ther  own  brand 
names,  they  concentrate  on  manufac- 
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turers  who  will  manufacture  makeup 
shoes  for  them  rather  than  shoe  manu- 
facturers who  would  prefer  to  promote 
their  identity  and  independence  through 
their  own  brand  names. 

If  it  were  so  easy  to  create  new  outlets,  * 
it  is  surprising  that  the  major  manufac- 
turers were  so  eager  to  use  mergers  as 
a  means  to  secure  such  outlets.  One 
wonders  also  why  so  many  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  departed  from  the  scene. 

I  have  already  mentoned  the  sitxia- 
tlon  of  the  shopping  center  shoe  market. 

A  manufacturer  cannot  live  (m  the 
business  of  one  store.  He  has  to  have 
access  to  a  number  of  them.  Moreover, 
the  manufacture  and  the  retailing  of 
shoes  do  not  involve  the  same  skills  and 
know-how.  The  able  manufacturer  may 
be  a  poor  retailer,  Imd  the  cost  and  risk 
for  a  small  manufactiu-er  to  go  into  re- 
tailing in  competition  with  the  existing 
giants  Is  a  real  one. 

Eighth.  Even  if  Brown's  alleged  forc- 
ing policy  rested  upon  its  president's 
letter  and  upon  the  portion  of  Kinney's 
purchases  Brown  took  over  after  merger, 
these  would  seem  to  be  ample  proof  of 
the  existence  of  such  policy.  But  there 
was  other  evidence  omitted  by  the  pro- 
fessors. 

The  same  president,  in  another  memo- 
randum, stated: 

One  of  our  principal  objectives  In  acquir- 
ing retail  stores  Is  to  protect  and  guarantee 
distribution  of  our  products  In  areas  where 
Independent  retailers  could  not  give  our 
brands  adequate  distribution  because  of  their 
aflUlatlons  with  other  tx'anded  manufac- 
turers. 

Justice  Harlan  noted  that — 

The  result  of  Brown's  earlier  acquisition  of 
two  retaU  chains,  was  In  each  instance  a 
substantial  Increase  in  their  Brown  shoe 
purchases. 

For  instance,  Wohl's  purchases  from 
Brown  Jiunped  from  12.8  percent  before 
merger  to  over  33  percent  after  merger. 

There  was  evidence  that,  when  other 
manufacturers  acquired  retail  stores, 
such  outlets  curtailed  their  purchases 
from  other  manufacturers  and  took  more 
from  their  parent.  Thus,  an  independent 
manufacturer  testified: 

Question.  Have  you  ever  suffered  any  loss 
of  business  as  a  resiilt  of  acquisition  from  any 
other  corporation? 

Answer.  Tes.  sir. 

Question.  Can  you  state  an  example  of 
this? 

Answer.  WsU,  Bon  Marche  In  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  is  an  accoiint,  we  had  an  order  of  427 
pairs  on  hand  when  that  was  acquired  by 
International  Shoe  Co.  and  the  order  was 
..canceled  and  we  slneie  have  sold  them 
nothing. 

Brown  entered  into  contracts  with  a 
number  of  its  franchised  dealers  which 
provided ; 

I  will  (1)  concentrate  my  business  within 
the  grades  and  price  lines  of  shoes  covered 
by  Brown  Shoe  Co.  franchises,  and  wlU  have 
no  lines  conflicting  with  the  Brown  Shoe  Co. 
brands. 

There  was  considerable  other  proof  of 
forcing  by  Brown. 

Tenth.  There  was  proof  that  Brown 
and  Kinney  were  in  active  competition 
with  one  another. 

On  the  retail  level  the  acquisition  of 
Kinney  moved  Brown  into  second  place 


in  the  number  of  owned  and  (H)erated 
stores,  and,  including  oth^  stores  con- 
trolled by  Brown,  gave  the  latter  about 
7.2  percent  of  the  total.  By  May  1958, 
Brown  with  Kenney  controlled  about 
1,840  retail  shoe  outlets. 

The  combination  of  Brown  and  Kin- 
ney gave  the  former  control  of  over  40 
percent  of  shoe  sales  in  two  cities,  in  five 
over  30  percent,  and  in  seven  from  25  to 
30  percent.  In  32  cities  the  combined 
share  of  Brown  and  Ellnn^  sales  ex- 
ceeded 20  percent,  and  this  was  true  of 
children's  shoes  in  31  cities.  These  fig- 
ures, moreover,  did  not  Include  sales  of 
Brown  shoes  In  these  cities  by  retailers 
not  controlled  by  Brown.  Such  sales 
significantly  enlarged  the  extent  of  the 
local  market  occupied  by  Brown  and 
Kinney  shoe  sales. 

Twelfth.  The  proof  shows  that,  in 
some  instances  Integrated  companies 
charged  less  to  their  retailing  subsidi- 
aries tlian  to  their  nonaflSllated  retail 
custcMners. 

The  possible  ability  of  Kinney  to  get 
shoes  cheaper  from  Brown  might  not 
come  from  Increased  efficiency  at  all.  It 
might  be  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  In 
the  long  run  Kinney  might  lose  out  by 
not  having  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
competitive  manufacturers  bidding  for 
its  trade.  It  might  lose  other  retailing 
advantages  which  would  offset  lower 
prices  from  Brown. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  These 
points  I  iiave  already  answered.  I  find 
it  utterly  Incomprehensible  for  anyone 
to  say  of  the  Brown  Shoe  merger  that 
it  did  not  even  remotely  threaten  com- 
petition. 

CONCLUSION 

To  me  the  basic  flaw  in  the  professors' 
ttiinking  is  apparent  In  tlie  complete 
absence  in  their  article  of  an  awareness 
of  an  important  aspect  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  On  the  basis  of  experience,  these 
laws  assume  that  all  too  often  monc^^oly 
or  oligopoly  power  will  not  be  exercised 
to  promote  efficiency  and  low  prices,  but 
will  be  used  either  tneffldently  or  to  max- 
imize profits  by  high  prices.  I  have 
noted  some  such  examples  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  article.  Moreover,  such  power 
has  consequences  In  terms  of  choice  of 
emplojrment,  deterrent  to  new  entrees  in 
the  field,  and  political  power  that  in- 
volve grave  social  and  economic  consid- 
erations. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  elimi- 
nate big  business  from  the  American 
scene.  A  large-scale  landscape  without 
some  moimtaln  peaks  would  be  dull  in- 
deed. They  can  add  much  to  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us.  But  I  think  there  is  room 
for,  and  desirable  that  there  be,  enter- 
prises of  Oioderate  and  small  size.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  have  survived,  and 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  com- 
petitive system,  largely  through  the  pol- 
icy and  enforcement  of  our  antitrust 
laws. 

To  the  professors  I  would  say:  When 
you  use  a  shotgim,  make  sure  the  target 
Is  there. 

APPENDIX 
A.    ILLUSTRATIONS   OP  KZCLUSIONAaT   PBACTICa 

First  Okus  Contaihert — Hartford- 
Empire  Co.  (323  UJ3.  386) :  A  footnote 
to  the  Fortune  article  advises  that  Pro- 


fessor Bowman  was  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  during  most  of  the  years  1938 
to  1946.  It  was  during  that  period  tliat 
the  Division  brought  a  landmark  anti- 
trust case,  known  as  the  Hartford-Empire 
case.  That  case  involved  glass  container 
and  glassmaking  machinery  industries. 
There  was  a  far-reaching  conspiracy  be- 
tween leading  glass  makers  and  Hart- 
ford-Empire, a  patent  holding  company, 
to  restrict  production,  restrict  entry,  and 
competition.  The  case  abounded  in  ex- 
clusionary practices.  But^  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  combat  a  mjrth  is  with  actual 
documents. 

Thus  the  secretary  of  Hartford-Empire 
wrote  in  1928: 

(3)  We  began  our  commercial  expansion 
in  1917  when  our  first  feeders  were  put  in 
production.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that 
if  we  put  out  these  machines  broadcast, 
without  restriction,  we  would  disorganize  the 
whole  indiistry  *  *  *.  In  fact,  out  first 
group  of  licensees  said  so  expressly  and  urged 
us  to  take  measures  to  prevmt  such  a  re- 
sult. 

(4)  Consequently,  we  adc^ted  the  policy 
which  we  have  foUowed  ever  since  of  re- 
stricted licensing.   That  Is  to  say : 

(a)  We  Ucensed  the  machines  only  to  se- 
lected manufacturers  of  the  better  type,  re- 
fusing many  licensees  whom  we  thought 
would  be  price  cutters,  and 

(b)  We  restricted  their  fields  ofmanu- 
factvire,  in  each  case,  to  certain  q>ecific  ar- 
ticles, with  the  idea  of  preventing  too  much 
competition. 

(o)  In  ordN*  to  retain  more  complete  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  we  retained  title  to  the 
machines,  and  simply  leased  them  for  a  defi- 
nite period  of  years,  usually  8  or  10  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  of  a  smaller 
additional  term. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  •  •  •  We  felt  It  to  be  to  our  best 
Interests,  as  well  as  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  whole  industry  that  we  should  use  our 
Influence  to  stesjdy  the  Industry  as  much  as 
possible,  with  a  long-distance  view  toward 
its  general  prosperity.  The  men  at  the  head 
of  our  concern  took  this  l<»ig-dlstance  view 
deliberately  and  have  ever  since  maintained 
It. 

Some  7  years  after  the  Standard  Oil 
case  Hartford  purchased  the  Hitchcock 
patents— exhibit  1852: 

(a)  Because  of  the  probable  value  to  us 
of  the  Hltchoock  tights  in  sui^n-essing  other 
feeders,  particularly  that  of  Tuckn  A  Reeves; 
(b)  to  ixevent  Hitchcock's  rights  from  being 
acquired  by  our  ocmpetitors,  and  (c)  because 
of  the  i»obabillty  that  any  drawback  feeder 
we  might  use  would  infringe  the  Hitchcock 
claims. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Coming's  patent  counsel,  V.  M.  Dorsey, 
reported  to  Coming  in  October  1930  (Ex. 
677) :  "the  whole  bulb  situation  would  be 
strengthened  if  a  monopoly  coxUd  be  gotten 
Into  one  hand,  ot  the  flowing  field,  with 
right  to  take  bulb  licenses  from  the  owner  of 
such  monopoly,  and  that  \inless  the  Hart- 
ford-Balrmont  Oo.  succeeded  in  doing  this,  as 
they  exi>ected  to  do,  there  would  be  a  purely 
oompetitive  field  •  •  •." 

In  1921  an  officer  of  Hartford  warned 
his  board  ol  directors — exhibit  1889 — 
that— 

The  Howard  feeder  was  suflldenUy  good  to 
upset  trade  conditions  in  general,  inasmuch 
as  this  feeder  when  operated  by  the  smaU 
glass  concerns  woiild  jjermit  the  small  con- 
cerns to  continue  to  exist  and  at  the  same 
time  quote  prtoes  which  would  be  detirimen- 
tal  to  the  gMural  trade. 
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Hartford  met 
control  ctf  Howard 
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off.''  During  the  same  3  years.  It  filed  only 
88  applications  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining 
"direct  patent  proteetton,"  that  U,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  patent  protectkn  to  lU 
own  commercial  msrhlnes  (exhlbM  888) . 

In  1933,  while  patent  Utlgatlon  was 
going  on,  Safford  of  Hartford  noted: 

To  Hartford's  smaller  licensees  a  breaking 
down  of  Hartford's  Ucenslng  system  meant 
freedom  from  royalties  and  ware  restrictions, 
which  they  considered  burdensome.  To 
Hartfc^d's  larger  licensees  the  amount  of 
royalties  paid  meant  less. 

Their  chief  worry  was  the  unsettled  In- 
dustry which  would  Inevitably  result  from 
a  breaking  down  of  Hartford's  system  of 
limited  and  restricted  Ucenses.  This  sys- 
tem had  offered  very  substantial  protection 
In  times  past  to  certain  restricted  fields,  and 
had  prevented  numerous  manufacturers 
from  competing  on  a  par  with  Hartford's 
Ucensees   (exhibit  1772  •   •   •). 

Automatic  glassmaklng  machinery 
consisted  primarily  of  &  feeder,  a  former, 
and  a  lehr.  Hartford  was  early  in  the 
feeder  Held  but  later  decided  to  go  into 
the  forming  field  as  well.  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  company  hav- 
ing former  machinery  patent  applica- 
tions, an  ofBcer  of  Hartford  wrote : 

If  some  kind  of  control  of  forming  ma- 
chines can  be  obtained,  it  will  •  •  •  prac- 
ticaUy  put  us  into  a  position  where  any 
bottle  manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  come 
to  us  fear  his  equipment  (exhibit  295) . 

The  Lynch  Corp.  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  forming  field.  In  1933 
negotiations  for  a  deal  between  Hartford 
and  Lynch  were  had  in  which  it  was 
noted  that: 

(1)  All  parties  agree  that  it  is  desirable 
to  corner  the  forming  machine  business. 

(2)  The  Lynch  Corp.  is  willing  to  cooperate 
If  they  can  get  a  reasonable  break  assuring 
them  of  a  future  volume  of  business  (ex- 
hibit H-6048) . 

An  ofllcial  of  Hartford  wrote  of  this 
plan: 

Reasons  for  the  plan  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  wUl  prevent  extra  capacity  being 
put  into  the  glass  Indiutry. 

(2)  Lynch  being  unwilling  to  furnish 
formers  it  will  take  away  from  them  [non- 
Ucensees]  the  Incentive  to  build  feeders. 

(3)  It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  taking 
from  other  persons  the  incentive  to  build 
feeders  that  might  be  vised  with  Lynch  ma- 
chines. 

•  •  •  •  • 
(«)   The  former  patent  situation   will    be 

considerably  stabilized. 

Seasons  against  the  plan : 

(1)  It  Is  very  definitely  an  extension  of 
our  feeder  monopoly  by  means  of  our  patent 
control  as  opposed  to  the  commercial  situa- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  are  trying  to  bolster  up  a  feeder  situa- 
tion, not  as  strong  as  we  should  like,  with 
a  spurious  forming  machine  situation   (ex- 
hibit 320) . 

Several  nonllcensees  felt  compelled  to 
accept  Hartford  feeder  licenses,  in  part 
because  they  desired  to  secure  Lynch 
forming  machines.  They,  in  common 
with  other  Hartford  feeder  licensees  who 
signed  "Parmer  Ucenses,"  could  not 
thereafter  use  any  but  Hartford  feeders 
with  the  Lynch  fonnlng  machines  with- 
out subjecting  themselves  to  the  payment 
of  the  same  royalties  to  Hartfbrd  for  the 
use  of  forming  machines  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  foe  the  feeder  and  forming 
machine  licenses  together. 


The  district  court  found  that  one  of 
the  purposes  and  effects  of  the  forming 
machine  agreement  was  to  cause  non- 
licensees  of  Hartford's  feeders  to  accept 
such  feeder  licenses  and  thereby  to  bol- 
ster Hartford's  monopoly  of  feeders.  It 
found  that  the  agreement  also  had  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  giving  Hartford 
complete  control  over  the  distribution 
and  use  of  all  narrow-neck  forming  ma- 
chines and  substantially  all  efficient  fully 
automatic  wide-mouth  forming  ma- 
chines and  of  preventing  new  capital 
and  additional  concerns  from  entering 
the  glassware  Industry. 

In  December  1920  Hartford  granted 
the  Thatcher  Mills  Co.  exclusive  rights 
to  make  milk  bottles  under  certain  pa- 
tents, and  some  20  years  later  it  still  had 
such  rights.  A  rebate  arrangement  as  to 
other  patented  machinery  protected  its 
discriminatory  position.  In  1927  an  offi- 
cer of  Hartford  noted  that  "the  milk  sit- 
uation is  such  that  it  is  practically,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  equivalent  to  an 
exclusive  license." 

Furthermore,  every  manufaet\u-er  Inltl. 
ally  licensed  to  produce  milk  bottles  on  Hart- 
ford feeders  after  1823.  except  Owens,  Liberty 
and  Wlnslow  (•  •  •  (later]  acquired  by 
Owens),  was  restricted  to  a  specified  quota 
of  bottles  or  was  limited  In  the  area  In  which 
tiiey  could  be  sold. 

On  August  2,  1932.  W.  E.  Levis  of  Owens 
wrote  to  R.  H.  Levis  (Ex.  783  •  •  •) :  "With 
the  plans  we  now  have,  there  is  certain  to  be 
a  curtailment  of  the  promiscuous  manxifac- 
tm-e  of  milk  bottles  on  nonllcensed  feeders, 
which  will  result  in  our  company's  and  the 
Thatcher  Co.s  seciiring  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  available  milk  bottle  business.  This 
should  stabilize  the  price  and  increase  the 
earnings  of  the  Thatcher  Co." 

When  Thatcher  acquired  price-cutter 
Peerless,  an  officer  of  Hartford  wrote  to 
an  officer  of  Corning  in  1934: 

The  purchase  of  the  Peerless  plant  was  an 
advantage  to  the  Industry  and  did  relieve  us 
of  a  troublesome  situation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  We  have  not  been  legally  prohibited 
from  licensing  single  feeders  for  milk  bottles 
to  anybody  we  saw  fit.  but  during  all  these 
years  we  have  protected  Thatcher  and  Bemey 
Bond  and  Buck  by  refusing  to  grant  addi- 
tional licenses  for  milks.  This  action  on  our 
part  has  stabilized  the  price  situation  and 
has  been  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  Thatcher.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  simple  thing  for  us  to  decentrallae  the 
production  of  milks  throughout  the  country 
(exhibit  246). 

In  1932  Hartford  informed  Ball,  of 
fruit-jar  fame,  that — 

Hartford  was  continually  declining  new 
business  In  the  belief  that  an  association 
with  your  company  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  us  than  to  take  our  fruit -Jar  rights  and 
license  a  number  of  concerns.  The  easiest 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  license  Kerr, 
Brock  way,  Underwood  (Knox],  Monaca,  and 
five  or  six  more  concerns  In  the  East  and 
South,  as  weU  as  on  the  cockst  •   •   •. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rather  a  pity 
to  disrupt  the  existing  general  fruit-Jar  sit- 
uation which,  barring  a  few  soft  points,  is 
pretty  well  in  hand  and  affords  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit  (exhibit  181) . 

In  1933,  Brockway  asked  Hartford  for 
the  right  to  manufacture  fruit  Jars,  but 
"Hartford  was  absolutely  obdurate,  the 
explanation  being  made  that  fnilt  Jars 
were    being    reserved    for    Ball    Bros." 
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Thereafter,  in  1933,  Brockway  sold  out 
to  Ball.  Ball  was  not  anxious  to  have 
Owens  as  an  active  competitor  in  the  fruit 
Jar  field,  so  a  side  agreement  was  entered 
Into  between  Owens  and  Hartford  re- 
stricting the  former's  production  of  fruit 
jars. 

In  1930  H.  K.  Smith  wrote  of  "Hartford's 
present  and  long  established  policy  of  en- 
deavoring to  limit  competition  between  its 
licensees  within  reasonable  bounds."  (Ex. 
392). 

Exclusionary  tactics  included  fraud 
upon  the  Patent  Office.  Thus,  in  1924, 
patent  counsel  for  Owens  in  a  letter  to 
patent  counsel  for  Hartford  stated: 

That  In  his  opinion,  if  we  should  prove  by 
court  testimony  what  happened  at  the  Hitch- 
cock demonstration  at  Fairmont,  there  would 
be  no  chance  whatever  of  making  an  Iron- 
clad monopoly  on  feeders,  and  that  person- 
ally, he  believed  that  under  such  conditions, 
the  Owens  Oo.  could  work  a  plunger 
feeder,  and  get  away  with  It,  without  being 
held  as  infringers.  He  stated,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  If  we  did  not  disclose  the  secrets 
of  the  Chamel  house,  be  thought  we  might 
cloae  up  everybody  between  us  (exhibit 
H-S847) . 

The  "secrets  of  the  Charnel  house" 
were  kept  secret  until  the  Government 
Instituted  Its  antitrust  suit. 

Second.  Motion  pictures:  The  Schine 
Theatres  case  is  a  classic  example  of 
exclusionary  practices.  Schine  was  the 
largest  theater  circuit,  not  affiliated  with 
a  major  producer,  in  the  United  States. 
In  1942  it  had  approximately  148  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  in  76  towns.  In  60 
of  such  towns  Schine  had  all  the  thea- 
ters. The  late  thirties  and  forties  were 
the  hayday  of  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try. There  were  eight  major  distributors 
of  motl(Xi  plctm-es  in  the  United  States. 
Large  numbers  of  pictures  were  pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  them.  It  was 
customary  for  exhibitors  to  negotiate 
with  the  various  distributors  for  a  sea- 
son's product. 

The  Schine  case  had  many  witnesses 
and  many  documents.  For  the  mos^ 
part  the  witnesses  were  former  or  current 
exhibit<»'  ccxnpetltors  of  Schine  who,  be- 
cause of  the  conspiracy  between  Schine 
and  the  distributors,  had  either  taken 
it  on  the  chin  or  were  taking  it  on  the 
chin.  The  two  professors  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  was  because  of  the 
exhibitors'  Inefficiency  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  attempting  to  subsidize 
competitors  by  bringing  the  suit. 

Let  us  see  what  the  case  disclosed: 

Schine  used  the  buying  power  of  Its 
theaters  in  the  towns  where  it  had  a 
monopoly  as  a  lever  to  have  the  distri- 
butors deny  pictures  to  its  competitors 
In  competitive  towns,  whether  the  com- 
petitor had  better  theaters  or  not,  to 
impose  unreasonable  clearances  upon 
them,  and  to  subject  them  to  other  sub- 
stantial discriminations. 

Schine  obtained  franchises  from  the 
distributors  on  their  product,  covering 
a  number  of  years.  Thus,  in  1936,  Schine 
made  a  3 -year  agreement  with  Fox 
and,  as.  a'  result,  the  Fox  product  was 
committed  in  all  the  towns  In  which 
Schine  then  operated.  Later  this  agree- 
ment was  amended  to  include  subse- 
quently acquired  theaters  by  Schine.  In 
1938  another  3-year  agreement  was  made 
with  Fox. 


Schine  obtained  selective  contracts 
with  distributors  whereby  It  could  tie  up 
a  year's  product  and  play  only  those  pic- 
tures it  desired  to  play.  It  leased  closed 
theaters  uid  renewed  leases  on  closed 
theaters,  paying  substantial  sums  there- 
for to  keep  competitors  out  of  towns  in 
which  Schine  operated.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  completion  started,  it 
would  keep  such  theaters  open  until  a 
competitor  was  driven  out  and  then  close 
them  again. 

In  a  number  of  instances  it  was  able  to 
price-cut  admission  prices,  in  order  to 
eliminate  competition,  by  obtaining  film 
license  contracts  with  distributors  from 
which  minimnm  admlssion-price  limita- 
tions had  been  deleted,  whUe  its  competi- 
tors' contracts  contained  such  limita- 
tions. Schine  used  a  hatchetman  to 
threaten  competitors  and  In  at  least  one 
Instance  tried  to  get  his  competitor's 
landlord  to  break  his  lease  or  to  lease  to 
Schine  effective  after  the  expiration  of 
the  competitor's  lease. 

To  look  at  a  number  of  specific  ex- 
amples: 

First.  In  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  a  competi- 
tor asked  Warner  for  a  second  run. 
Schine  asked  Warner  not  to  sell  to  the 
competitor,  and  although  Warner's 
branch  manager  favored  such  sale.  War- 
ner declined  to  sell  to  Schlne's  competi- 
tor. This  was  so  even  though  the  com- 
petitor was  the  only  second-run  theater 
In  the  city. 

Second.  In  Auburn,  N.Y.,  a  competitor 
of  Schine,  deprived  of  first  runs  by 
Schine,  was  unable  to  obtain  second  runs 
during  a  3-year  period  when  no  Schine 
theater  there  played  second  runs. 

Third.  In  Medina,  Ohio,  a  new  theater 
In  opposition  to  Schlne's  old  300-seat 
theater,  was  able  to  obtain  only  Columbia 
product,  and  one-half  the  product  trxxn. 
two  of  the  eight  distributors.  As  a  re- 
sult Schine  got  an  Interest  In  the  new 
theater  without  paying  therefore,  and 
closed  the  300-seat  theater. 

Fourth.  In  Coming,  some  distributors 
permitted  Schlne's  theater  to  charge  a 
lower  admission  price  on  an  earlier  nm 
than  Schlne's  ccmipetltor  was  required 
to  charge  for  a  later  run. 

Fifth.  In  Lexington.  Ky..  Schlne's 
"subsidized"  price  warfare  against  a 
competitor  was  done  on  a  large  scale. 
Inability  to  get  products,  and  discrimi- 
natory terms,  led  Schlne's  competition 
to  leave  the  field,  and  Schine  had  all  the 
six  motion-picture  theaters  In  the  city. 

Sixth.  In  Van  Wert.  Ohio.  Schlne's 
competitor,  when  It  foimd  most  of  Its 
first-run  taken  away,  tried  to  run  on  a 
second-run  policy.  With  respect  to  Uni- 
versal Pictures,  we  find  that  the  Albany 
office  of  Universal  wrote  to  the  company's 
eastern  sales  manager: 

In  Van  Wert,  Dave  Miller  (district  man- 
ager) advisee  that  upon  Mr.  Oralnger's  (gen- 
eral sales  manager)  suggestion,  he  took  away 
the  first  run  from  the  opposition  and  sold 
him  a  second  run.  Lynch  claims  that  he 
does  not  want  a  seoond-run  policy  to  prevail 
at  the  second  run  opposition  and  has  pix>- 
mlses  from  other  major  companies  that  they 
will  not  sell  second  run.  Wants  Dave  Miller 
to  reinstate  first  run  at  opposition  as  they 
will  give  up  the  pictures  for  this  town. 
(Lynch  was  an  official  of  Schine.) 

There  also.  Fox  licensed  second  run  to 


a  Schine  competitor  for  the  193&-37  sea- 
scm  on  a  90-day  clearance  after  Schlne's 
theaters,  but  in  the  following  year  Fox 
licensed  second  run  to  a  Schine  theater 
there  on  a  clearance  which  read  "after 
Schine  Van  Wert.  Sixty  days  on  third 
run." 

Seventh.  In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  a  compe- 
titor of  Schine  had  two  neighborhood 
theaters,  the  Madison  and  the  Monroe. 
Schine  acquired  the  Dixie  in  August  1932 
and  relinquished  the  Webster,  the  first 
time,  in  E>ecember  1933.  When  Schine 
acquired  the  Dixie  the  Madison  lost  its 
clearance  over  the  Dixie,  although  the 
Dixie  is  a  much  smaller  theater;  whereas 
when  the  Webster  was  dropped  by  Schine 
it  ceased  to  enjoy  the  clearance  it  had 
previously  held  over  the  larger  Madison 
and  Monroe.  Schine  paid  less  for  films 
for  prior  runs  than  his  competitor  was 
charged  for  later  runs,  and  even  though 
the  competitor  offered  even  higher  prices 
for  an  earlier  nm,  with  the  exception  of 
a  second  run  from  one  distributor,  he 
could  not  buy  an  earlier  run  at  any  price. 

Eighth.  Schine.  the  efficient  monopo- 
lizer, in  1933  wrote  to  Metro  relative  to 
six  towns : 

If  there  are  any  other  opposition  towns 
where  you  believe  you  can  sell  a  aeoond  run. 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  me  first  before  selling. 

Ninth.  In  Corbin.  Kj.,  Schine  had  two 
theaters.  When  a  new,  superior  theater 
was  built  in  Corbin,  its  operator  was  un- 
able to  get  either  first-nm  or  second -nm 
pictures  from  the  distributors.  Between 
the  faU  of  1938  and  the  spring  of  1940, 
when  Schine  was  threatened  with  com- 
petition in  Corbin.  Schine  had  tied  up  all 
the  first-  and  second-run  product  of  all 
major  distributors  except  Columbia  sec- 
ond run.  Ilils  amount  of  product  was 
more  than  the  operation  of  their  two 
theaters  in  Corbin  could  use. 

After  the  new  theater  (Hsened  Schine 
reduced  its  balcony  admission  prices  at 
one  of  its  theaters.  Fox  assisted  Schine 
In  this  reduction  by  omitting  from  its  li- 
cense to  Schine  any  minimnn^  admis- 
sion prices.  After  the  operator  of  the 
new  theater  sold  out  to  Schine.  the  latter 
raised  its  admission  prices  and  closed  one 
of  the  theaters. 

Third.  United  State*  v.  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  82  F.  Supp.  753  (1949):  This 
opinion  of  more  than  150  pages  contains 
a  wide  ranging  survey  of  exclusionary 
practices.    To  illustrate: 

The  evidence  discloses  that  the  relation- 
ship between  Coming  and  General  Electric 
generated  a  condition  whereby  Corning  pre- 
ferred Westlnghouse  and  General  Electrlc's 
B  licensees'  business  and  that  Its  other  and 
Independent  customers  were  required  to  pay 
prices  In  excess  of  those  with  which  West- 
lnghouse and  General  Electrlc's  licensees 
were  favored. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  evidence  is  convincing  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  Coming  and  General  Elec- 
tric Inspired  the  negotiations  between  Corn- 
ing and  Hartford -Empire  In  order  to  protect 
the  field  In  which  Coming  and  General  Elec- 
tric had  agreed  they  woiild  operate  and  It 
also  appears  that  Hartford -Empire  In  Its 
dealings  with  Coming  and  other  glass-pro- 
ducing Interests  always  reserved  the  rights 
within  Coming's  field. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Coming  negotiated  with  Hartford-Empire 

and  Libbey  and  with  Kimble  to  divide  their 
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Fourth.  Medicine:  In  the  early  days 
of  prepaid  medcal  care,  the  American 
Medical  AwociijUon  and  local  medical 

stop  such  plans.    Their 

e:q;)eUing  doctors  from 
medical  societies  or  refusing  to  admit 
them  to  such  8>cietle8.  if  they  worthed 
for  such  plans  of  if  they  were  willing  to 

or  their  bills  through 
such  insurance  ilans.  Consultation  was 
denied  to  such  ( ioetors  as  were  hospital 
privileges  needel  to  take  care  of  their 
patients.  A  caf  e  of  this  sort  involving 
the  Group  Healt  i  Association  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  (317U.S.  »9). 

Fifth.  The  priss:  Not  until  an  anti- 
trust suit  was  brought  were  the  bylaws 
of  the  As80ciate<  Frees,  which  prevented 
competitors  of  <  ilsttng  members  of  AP 
from  obtaining  JUP  service,  altered  (326 
UJB.  1  (1945)). 

EHzth.  Tltanliin:  Letter  of  president 
of  one  of  the  p(»npanie8  In  Titanium 
cartel: 

proposed  wanblnation.  for 
ilmpUdty,  a  carti  17  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  cartel  Is  to  obi  Un  a  mooopoly  of  patents, 
■o  tiiat  no  ooB  cai  manufacture  It  excepting 
1h«  members  of  t^  cartel,  and  so  can  raise 
of  such  monop<dy  to  a 

give  us  much  more  profit 
on  our  present  to  image,  but  also  prevent  a 
growth  In  tonnag«  that  would  Interfere  with 
their  greater  pro  Its  In  llthopene.  United 
Stmte*  V.  National 


the  ivloes  by 
point  that  would 


150  (SJDJT.T..  1041). 
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GovcraBCBt  Procvenents  Set  Aside  for 
SsuJI  Basiaets  Sbow  Big  Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OV  TXNNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Eugene 
P.  Foley,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  recently  an- 
nounced that  Government  purchases 
made  under  the  "set  aside"  program 
during  the  first  8  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  totaled  more  than  $1  billion — 
a  record  high. 

Additional  information  regarding  this 
develi^ment  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  publication  distributed  by  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoRo. 

Scr  Asms  Paooauc  Sera  Aside  Old  Records 
nr  8  Months 

More  than  11  billion  in  Government  prime 
contracts  were  awarded  to  small  businesses 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
under  the  "set-aside"  program  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Oovemment  purchasing  agencies, 
8BA  Administrator  Eugene  P.  Foley  has 
announced. 

This  Is  a  record  high  in  awards  under  the 
I^ogram  for  any  similar  period  since  SBA 
was  established,  Foley  said,  and  represents 
an  Increase  of  more  than  26  percent  over  the 
corresponding  8  months  (July-February)  of 
fiscal  IMS. 

Undo:  the  set-aside  program,  proposed 
Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services  are 
screened  by  representatives  of  SBA  and  con- 
tracting ofllcers  of  the  military  and  civUian 
agencies.  Those  found  siiitable  for  perform- 
ance by  small  businesses  are  reserved,  in 
whole  cr  In  part,  tor  exclusive  competitive 
bidding  by  small  firms. 

The  new  record  reported  by  SBA  was  made 
possible  by  a  sharp  increase  diiring  the 
period  in  the  value  of  contracts  awarded  to 
small  business  by  civilian  agencies.  This 
Increase  more  than  offset  a  slight  decline  In 
the  value  of  military  contracts  awarded  un- 
der the  program. 

Types  of  procurement  Included  in  the 
contracts  reported  today  were  ccmstruction 
work,  aircraft  parts,  packing  and  crating, 
bayonets,  printing.  Jet  fuel,  food  supplies, 
weather  forecasting  equipment,  various  elec- 
tronic Items,  and  research  and  development 
work. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PBINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  Ho\ise  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  docxunents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Riiles  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  muh^tng  their 
report.  sbaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  see.  133,  p.  1987). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.O.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dlscotmt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  smd  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prcnnpt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docvmients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  luuler  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  (CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  Uwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congbessional  Rxcoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code.  tiUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RBSIDENC^B 
Senators,  RepresentaUves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoao. 


Wky  food   Price*   Contiue   To    Um 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or   WTOKINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1964,  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  XJJB.  Tariff  Commission  to  once 
again  present  the  case  for  the  livestock- 
men  of  Wyoming  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  statement  along  with  an 
article  from  the  U.S.  News  L  World  Re- 
port of  April  20,  1964,  enUUed  "Why 
Food  Prices  Keep  on  Rising." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmknt    bt    U.S.    Sknator    Milwaro    L. 

Simpson  on  Bekt  Imports  Beporz  Public 

Hkaxings  or  the  U.S.  Tarift  Commission, 

April  29,  1964 

ICr.  Chairman  and  Commissioners,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
CommlBaion  to  testify  In  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  Its  livestock  Industry.  I 
have  appeared  before  this  Commission  twice 
before  In  recent  months  urging  that  you 
strike  from  the  preliminary  negotiation  list 
the  cMnmodltlee  of  beef,  beef  products,  lamb, 
mutton,  wool,  and  wool  products.  I  hope 
that  tlve  Commission  will  find  It  advisable 
to  recommend  to  the  President  and  his 
special  assistant.  Christian  Herter,  that  these 
commodities  be  eliminated  from  the  nego- 
tiation list.  The  situation  has  not  Improred 
In  the  slightest  and  a  reduction  In  tariffs 
would  bring  further  Injury  to  the  livestock 
Industry.     In  fact,  it  has  worsened. 

Today,  I  come  to  you  in  an  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  need  of  the  Wyoming  cattle- 
men and  the  cattlemen  of  the  Nation  for 
legislation  to  curb  the  excessive  beef  Imports 
which   are   flooding  our   domestic    markets. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Commission. 
I  would  like  to  relate,  at  this  time,  the 
signLflcance  of  the  cattle  industry  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  importance  of 
the  vitality  and  growth  of  that  industry  to 
our  local  economy.  Wyoming  is  a  State  of 
some  97,000  square  miles  and  approximately 
360.000  people.  Unlike  the  lush,  fertile 
lands  of  some  States,  our  grasslands  would 
have  little  use  were  they  not  used  for  raising 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Income  in  Wyoming  is  derived  from  three 
major  sources;  oil  and  gas  production,  agri- 
culture, and  tourists,  in  that  order.  Agri- 
culture contributes  nearly  one-fourth  of  o\ii 
income  and  of  that  figure,  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  contribute  85  percent. 

There  are  some  9.700  farms  and  ranches  In 
Wyoming  with  an  average  value  of  land  and 
buildings  per  unit  of  over  $72,000.  Those 
farms  and  ranches  employ  over  12,000  work- 
ers, 9  percent  of  our  total  labor  force.  Many 
of  our  small  towns  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  lands. 

Cattle  and  calves  in  the  60  States  In  1963 
were  valued  by  USD  A  (as  they  stood  on  the 
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farm)  t  $14.7  bfUlon:  In  1964  at  $13.6  billion 
or  »  drop  of  nearly  |1j2  billion — a  drop  of  8 
percent. 

In  Wyoming  the  drop  was  even  more  sig- 
nificant. Despite  an  increase  in  cattle  num- 
bers of  nearly  10  percent  on  Wyoming  farms 
and  ranches  frtxn  1963  to  1964  the  USDA  es- 
timates that  there  was  a  drop  In  total  value 
of  some  10.2  percent,  $20  mUUon.  These 
figures  may  strike  you  as  \inlmportant,  but 
to  put  that  $30  million  drop  In  Wyondng 
cattle  values  Into  perspective  for  you,  let  me 
point  out  that  $20  million  Is  more  than  it 
costs  to  finance  the  entire  operation  of  the 
State  government  of«^yomlng  for  1  year. 

Wyoming  ranks  S2d  In  cattle  production  In 
the  Nation  but  that  production  amounts  to 
61  percent  of  our  agricultural  Income.  Be- 
cause of  the  drop  In  values  in  the  past  year, 
31  other  States  are  also  feeling  the  squeeze. 
KCany  of  them,  however,  have  an  Industrial 
base  which  Wyoming  does  not  have. 

Wyoming  la  an  arid  State,  high  In  altitude, 
with  a  short  growing  season.  Its  grasslands 
can  be  put  to  economic  use  only  by  produc- 
ing livestock.  You  cannot  think  about  re- 
training oxir  cowboys  or  rechannellng  our 
energies  and  our  efforts.  The  resources  and 
grasslands  In  Wyoming  are  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  livestock.  If  that  use  of  our 
lands  becomes  unprofitable,  the  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  State  is  weakened,  If 
not  destroyed. 

The  ranchers  in  Wyoming  and  all  across 
the  Nation  find  themselves  In  a  precarious 
position  due  to  the  excessive  imports  which 
are  being  shipped  Into  this  cotmtry.  The 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  Informed  me 
that  beef  and  veal  imports  by  product  weight 
for  1962  were  up  41  percent  over  the  Imports 
of  1961.  The  Imports  for  1963  are  up  60  per- 
cent ov«-  the  1961  base.  This  Is  alarming 
enough,  but,  when  we  consider  the  further 
fact  that  imports  In  the  last  10  years  have 
Increased  by  383  percent,  we  know  that  im- 
ports are  having  a  direct  and  significant  ef- 
fect upon  the  local  market.  This  dramati- 
cally emphasizes  that  corrective  action 
should  be  taken  If  we  are  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  livestock  industry  of  America. 

The  livestock  industry  In  this  country  has 
made  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  last  several 
years.  It  provides  food  and  fiber  for  civilians 
and  military  alike.  In  1948,  cattle  niunbered 
a  little  of  77  million  head,  whereas  in  January 
of  1963  we  had  over  103  million  head.  In 
1940,  we  Americans  consumed  8.23  billion 
pounds,  carcass  weight,  and  in  1962  we  con- 
sumed 17J  billion  pounds.  The  per  capita 
consiunptlon  of  beef  has  Increased  from  the 
1940  level  of  54.9  poxmds  to  an  estimated  95 
pounds  In  1968.  While  the  consumptiou  of 
beef  has  made  a  significant  Increase  and  the 
health  of  oiu-  Nation  has  consequently  im- 
proved, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
sumption of  Imported  beef  has  skyrocketed. 
In  comparison  to  oxii  total  consumption  of 
meat  products.  If  we  compare  the  year's 
consvunptlon  in  1960  with  the  year's  con- 
Btimptlon  In  1962,  we  find  that  total  con- 
sumption increased  4.3  percent,  but  that  the 
consumption  of  imported  meat  Increased 
81.8  percent.  This  Is  significant,  because 
everytlme  someone  takes  a  bite  of  foreign 
beef,  one  less  bite  of  American  beef  is  con- 
stuned.  Consequently,  the  entire  Nation's 
econcMny  is  affected. 

We  must  not  forget  the  tremendous  Im- 
pact the  farming  community  has  upon  the 
Nation's  economy.     Too  often,  Congress  and 


men  In  the  administration  look  at  statistics, 
and  say  that  since  such  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  our  people  are  farmers,  we  do  not 
need  to  be  concerned  about  them.  That  Is 
not  the  truth.  When  we  consider  the  farm- 
ing community  as  composed  of  not  only  the 
farmess,  but  also  the  people  who  service  the 
fannov,  malce  the  farm  equipment,  the 
automobiles,  and  all  the  other  related  con- 
sumer goods,  we  can  see  that  the  farmer 
has  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Agrtc\ilt\ire  Is  an  Important  customer  for 
the  output  of  the  nonfarm  Industries. 
Farmers  spend  $27  to  $28  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  to  jSroduce  crop  and  live- 
stock and  $15  billion  a  year  for  the  same 
things  that  city  people  buy — food,  clothing, 
drugs,  furniture,  appliances,  and  other  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Farming  employs  6.6  mil- 
lion workers — mcae  than  the  combined  em- 
ployment In  transportation,  public  utilities, 
the  steel  industry,  and  the  automobile  Indus- 
try. The  assets  of  agriculture  total  $216  bil- 
lion, "equal  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  current  assets  of  all  corporations  In 
the  United  States  and  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  market  value  of  all  the  corporation  stocks 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange."  The  value 
of  agriculture's  production  assets  represents 
about  $23,000  for  each  farm  employee.  It  Is 
Important  to  realize  that  while  the  number 
of  farmers  nad  farmworkers  has  steadily  de- 
creased, farmers  total  expenditures  continue 
to  Increase. 

Since  llTCstock  and  livestock  products  ac- 
count for  more  than  65  percent  ot  the  total 
cash  receipts  from  all  farm  marketings.  It  Is 
apparent  that  any  condition  that  would 
tend  to  lower  farm  Income  from  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock,  cattle,  and  calves  In  par- 
ticular, would  adversely  affect  the  farmers' 
financial  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  by  the  nonfarm  Industries. 

A  recent  Wan  Street  Journal  article 
pointed  out  that,  during  1963,  farm  Income 
dropped  3  percent  while  the  general  con- 
sumer income  Increased  6  percent.  The 
1964  plcttire  is  even  worse.  The  present 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  further-  6-percent  drop  In  farm  Income 
this  year.  Their  pessimism  seems  well 
grounded  In  view  of  what  Is  In  store.  If  we 
have  another  drop  In  farm  Income  as  is  esti- 
mated. It  will  push  farm  earnings  to  the 
lowest  level  In  5  years.  What  are  the  causes? 
One  of  the  principal  causes  and  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  disappointing  1963  farm 
Income  cut  was  the  heavy  reduction  in 
cattle  prices  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  cut  In  cattle  prices  was  the  Increase 
In  Imports  from  foreign  countries. 

With  over  11  percent  of  our  consumed 
beef,  or  about  1^  billion  pounds,  coming 
faom  foreign  lands  It  Is  easy  to  see  that. 
In  a  free  market  such  as  otu-  livestock  market 
Is,  beef  Imports  do  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  prices  obtained  by  American 
cattlemen. 

Recently,  the  cattle  markets  slid  better 
than  $5  per  hundredweght,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  catastrophe  the  feeder  markets  also 
declined  from  ^  to  $6  per  hundredweight. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  drop  in  price 
was  that  beef  imports  sold  here  in  the  States 
5  to  10  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  beef 
can  be  produced  and  marketed  by  our  Amer- 
ican livestock  industry. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In  comparing 
production  costs  we  find  that,  conservatively 
speaking,  one-third  of  the  production  cost 
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investment  In  land  here 
In   Australia  the   cost  of 
to  land  runs  as  low 
]  lead  per  year.     In  many  of 
State  real  estate  taxes  on 
klgher  than  the  total  cost  of 
unit  In  Australia. 
I^xtlon  of  the  Imported  beef 
or  processing  qxial- 
40  percent  of  the  process- 
In  America  la  Imparted, 
that  the  Imported  proc- 
not  affect  the  price  of  our 
fallacious  argument.    The 
Agriculture  has  often  reported 
Its  own  worse  ccxnpetltor; 
cow  or  processing  beef, 
lilch  Is  Imported,  oompetes 
the  consumers'  dollar,  cow 
effect  on  fat-cattle  prices 
wit.  If  our  American  peo- 
and  bologna,  made 
Imparted  beef,  they 
our  domestically  raised 
will  be  driven  down, 
current  levels  of  Imports 
^tremely  adverse  economic 
Indxiatry.    LeglaUtlon  ts 
civb  these  exoeeslve  beef 
that  we  should  astabllah  a 
a    5-year    average   of    1958 
win  permit  the  Import- 
quantity  of  beef  to  meet 
that  we  do  have  and 
Inhibit  the  growth  and  devel- 
I  lomestlc  livestock  Industry 
for  a  strong  economy, 
knows  that  the  eattle- 
by  the  exceestre  beef  Im- 
knows  that  It  has  the  re- 
the  cattle  Industry. 
In  things  other  than 
the  livestock  Industry, 
smokescreens  have  been 
to  divert  the  attention 
After  months  and  months 
there  was  a  problem  with 
administration  finally  ad- 
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Psderal    agencies   started 
attempt  to  keep  the  price 
farther.     This    short-term 
I  gendes  does  not  solve  the 
It  bring  any  substantial 
Industry.    It  appears 
I  ittempt  by  this  admlnlstra- 
of  the  public  pressures 
building  up  In  opposition  to 
More  recently,  this  ad- 
Members  of  Congress  have 
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from  the  fact  that  Im- 
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ucta.    This  would  add  further  Injury  to  the 
already  plagued  beef  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  grasslands  of  Wyoming  are  good 
for  producing  livestock  and  cannot  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Land  Is  a  natural  re- 
source and  if  we  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  profitably  utilize  our  resources,  we  will 
have  been  denied  our  existence.  I  have  urged 
many  times,  on  the  Senate  floor  that  action 
be  taken  which  would  bring  relief  to  the 
livestock  indiistry.  Unfortunately,  my  pleas 
have  been  Ignored  by  tlils  administration 
which  has  refused  to  assist  such  a  small  vot- 
ing segment  of  our  populace.  I  beg  you. 
gentlemen  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  rec- 
onunend  to  the  Senate  Finance  Cammlttee 
that  legislation   now  before   it   be  enacted. 

[From  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Report. 

Apr.  20,  1964) 
Why  Food  Phicxs  Kzep  on  Rising 

(Congress  Is  up  in  arms  over  food  prices. 
There's  strong  feeling  that  middlemen  pros- 
per while  farmers  and  housewives  get  the 
short  end  of  the  deal.  A  full-dreas  inves- 
tigation Is  denumded.  Clue  to  the  mystery, 
found  in  ofllcial  figures:  I^rocessing  today's 
foods  reqiiires  lots  of  labor.  The  cost  of  that 
labor  Is  in  a  steady  rise.) 

The  price  the  housewives  pays  for  food 
keeps  on  creeping  higher  and  higher. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  products  often  Is  moving 
lower — with  farm  Income  In  a  decline. 

Why?    How  can  that  be? 

In  an  election  year,  politicians  are  looking 
for  answers  to  a  problem  that  affects  two 
Important  voting  groups:  Consumers  and 
farmers. 

President  Johnson  is  asking  Congress  for 
a  full-dreas  Investigation  of  food  marketing, 
with  emphasis  on  the  growing  concentration 
at  the  grocery  bxninesses  in  the  hands  of  rel- 
atively few  large  grocery  chains. 

Congress,  by  all  indications.  Is  eager  to 
respond  to  the  White  Hoiise  request. 

When  all  the  facts  are  in — based  upon  offi- 
cial studies  and  testimony — the  investiga- 
tors are  going  to  learn  what  Is  already  known. 

Facts  reveal  that  the  rise  In  food  prices 
and  the  Increase  In  "spread"  between  what 
a  farmer  gets  and  what  the  housewife  pays 
for  food  are  due  largely  to  higher  costs  of 
labor. 

When  today's  housewife  goes  shopping, 
she  expects  service.  She  wants  food  neatly 
pfu:kaged  and  reedy  to  serve,  or  to  pop  Into 
the  pot  or  oven  if  possible. 

Says  an  executive  of  Wlnn-Dixle,  a  large 
grocery  chain  in  the  Southeast:  "I  am  sure 
you  know  from  observation  at  home  that 
your  wife  does  not  want  food  that  she  has 
to  peel,  chop,  wash,  or  trim  before  she 
uses  it." 

This  kind  of  processing,  say  cbainstore  of- 
ficials, requires  lab<»'  and  lots  of  It.  The  cost 
of  that  labor,  offlcial  figures  show,  has  been 
in  a  sharp  rise. 

In  1947,  the  average  hourly  wage  of  food- 
store  employees  was  91.03.  By  1943,  It  had 
gone  up  to  92.17. 

As  to  the  spread  between  Uve-cattle  prices 
and  meat-counter  prices — now  a  hot  topic 
of  debate  in  Congress — the  Wlnn-Dixle  ex- 
ecutive has  this  to  say : 

"A  1,000-pound  live  steer  win  weigh  900 
pounds  when  dnsaed.  When  we  buy  that 
600-pound  cAreaas  in  Das  Moines,  we  take  off 
90  pounds  of  exeeaa  fat  bsfore  it  leaves  the 
packlngtiouse.  By  the  time  we  finaUy  finish 
trimming  and  boning,  we  gai  down  to  490 
pounds  of  cttU  that  go  aeroas  the  retaU  naeat 
counter.'* 

Wlan-Dlzle 
of  beef  warn  «e  Urn 
p«t  M  tlM  eleee  or  la  Um 
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Along  the  way  from  the  farm  to  the  super- 
market, there  are  costs  of  processing  and 
transportation — also  rising. 

There  likewise  is  a  margin  of  profit  for 
the  supermarkets  and  for  other  businesses 
In  the  food  Industry.  That  profit  margin  is 
found  to  be  low  when  compared  to  profits  in 
nonfood  Industriea. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  profits 
of  retail  food  chains,  after  taxes,  are  1.2  cents 
for  each  dollar  of  sales.  The  figure  for 
wholesale  food  distributors  Is  seven-tenths  of 
a  cent;  for  meatpackers,  six-tenths  of  a  cent. 
The  baking  and  canning  industries  show  the 
best  profit  margin,  at  3.7  cents. 

By  comparison,  profits  of  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturers, in  1963  were  4.7  cents  on  each  dol- 
lar of  sales. 

Profits  in  the  food  Industry  are  found  to  be 
stable,  not  rising.  Retail  food  chains,  for  ex- 
ample, had  profits  of  1  cent  per  dollar  of 
sales  In  1953,  compared  to  the  1.2  cents  in 
1963.  All  this  Is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Profit  margins  in  the  food  husinesa 
[RHnilngs  after  taxes:  cents  per  dollar  of  sale's] 


Now 
1(1963) 


Rotall  foo'l  chaln.1 

Wholesale  food  cUstrlbatofS 

Baking 

Meatpacking 

Canning 

Oairy  products 

Manufacturers  of  food  and  r«latad 
products , 

K\\  manufacturers  (for  compari- 
son)  


10 

years 

ari 

(1963) 

1.0 

1.0 

3.5 

.8 

IS 

X3 

10 

4.S 

1.2 
>.7 
2.7 
.6 
•Z7 
2.0 

2.4 

4.7 


'  E.stlmated. 

>  1062,  latest  available. 

Source:  19£3,  ofBcal  data;  1063,  official  figures  on  man- 
ufacturing, others  estimated  by  U.8.N.  &  W.R.  Eco- 
nomic I' nit  ba.<»d  on  data  from  First  National  City  Bank 
of  .New  York  and  from  company  reperts. 

Then  why  the  big  debate?  * 

One  reason  for  the  excitement  over  food 
prices  Is  that  a  growing  number  of  Congress- 
men appear  to  feel  that  both  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife  are  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  deal. 

crrr  oonobxbsmxw  back  r^MMxam 

Urban  Congreasmen  are  Joining  farm-State 
Congressmen  in  calUng  for  a  sweeping  in- 
vestigation of  food  prices. 

On  April  8,  Representative  Jamks  Rooex- 
VKLT,  Democrat,  of  California,  told  a  Hoxise 
subcommittee  that  more  and  mpre  Congress- 
men from  urban  and  suburban  areas  are  be- 
coming Interested  In  taking  a  close  look  at 
Increases  in  prices  from  farm  to  market.  Mr. 
RoosxvKLT  represents  an  urban  district,  In 
Los  Angeles. 

As  shown  in  the  f  oUowlng  table,  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  meat.  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
other   food   products  have  dropped   In   the 
past  10  years: 
The  stir  over  food  coita:  Farm  prices  drop — 

HousevHves  pay  more  ^ 
[Percent  change  in  last  10  years:    1963-63] 
Bread,  other  wheat  products: 

Farmer:  Down 2.2 

Housewife:    Up 31.8 

Milk,  other  dairy  products : 

Fanner:  Down 6.2 

Housewife:    Up 7.3 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Farmer:  Down 84.7 

Housewife:   Up 35.3 

■  AU  told.  In  IMS,  eonsumars  paid  967,000.- 
000.000  for  food  produeed  on  tbm  farm.  Of 
that,  farmers  got  >m0Oj9O0.0O9  Issi  than 
H.      The    iiwlnlng    iiMe>jDOOjOOO    was 

thebouaewtfe 
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The  Stir  over  food  ex)Sta:  Farm  prices  drop — 
Housewives  pay  more  ' — Continued 

[Percent  change  in  last  10  years:    1963-43] 

Meat  products: 

Parmer:  Down 15.3 

Hoxisewife:    Up 5.8 

Shortening,  other  fats  and  oils: 

Farmer:  Down 35.0 

Housewife:    Up 1.8 

All  food  products: 

Farmer:  Down 5.3 

Housewife:  Up 0.7 

In  the  same  10  years,  prices  paid  by  house- 
wives for  these  products  have  gone  up,  with 
the  exceptions  of  jslces  on  poultry  and  eggs. 

For  all  food  products  in  1963,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  were  down  by  6.3  percent 
from  1953.  By  contrast,  prices  paid  by  house- 
wives rose  by  9.7  percent  In  the  10-year 
period. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  re- 
leased on  April  6  by  the  House  Agricultvire 
Committee.  This  report  Is  seen  as  helping  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  full-dress  investigation  of 
the  food  indvistry.  It  shows  year-by-year 
trends  in  farm  and  food  prices  beginning  In 
1947. 

CHOOST    HOtrSEWIVIS 

In  releasing  the  report,  Representative 
Hakold  D.  Coolet,  Democrat,  of  North  Car- 
olina, chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  said: 

"The  housewife's  preference  for  processed, 
precooked,  and  fancy-packaged  foods  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  of  the  costs  added 
to  food  between  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail 
counter.  These  costs  also  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  very  substantial  improvement  in 
the  wages  of  workers  in  jM'ocesslng  industries 
and  in  the  merchandising  of  food.  Without 
begrudging  in  any  way  fair  wages  for  those 
who  handle  food,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
farmen  who  produce  the  food  have  not  en- 
poyed  any  improvement  in  their  real  hourly 
income  in  the  16-year  period  covered  by  this 
study." 

FAKM  wages:   unchanged 

The  committee  study  found  that,  while  the 
average  hourly  wage  In  food -marketing  firms 
rose  from  9108  In  1947  to  $2.17  in  1963. 
hoiffly  wages  on  the  farm  were  the  same  in 
1968  as  In  1947—91.01. 

The  farm-wage  figure  does  not  include  re- 
turn to  farmers  on  Investment  in  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  so  on. 

Th9  average  investment  per  farmer  is 
$43,679.  When  return  on  this  net  Invest- 
ment is  included,  the  average  fanner  still 
earns  lees  than  the  average  employee  In  food 
marketing.  TTie  farmer  gets  $68.66  for  a 
week's  work,  compared  to  $86.80  that  the 
employee  in  food  marketing  gets  for  a  40- 
hour  week,  and  without  investing  anything 
in  his  Job. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  long  decline 
in  prices  of  beef  cattle,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  has  brought  pres.sure  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  farm-to-market  basket 
price  spread. 

On  April  8,  Senator  Albert  Gore.  Demo- 
crat of  Tennessee,  said:  "Something  is  wrong 
when  livestock  values  drop  by  something 
like  25  percent  over  a  period  of  about  15 
months,  without  any  appreciable  drop  In 
the  prices  paid  for  meat  by  housewives." 

The  price  drop  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  has 
been  from  around  $29  down  to  $21  to  $22  for 
choice  grade. 

Official  figures  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that.  In  1963,  the  average 
retail  value  of  a  pound  of  beef  dropped  by 
1.4  cents,  while  the  farmer's  share  of  that 
price  dropi>ed  by  65  cents. 

Yet,  on  the  day  of  Senator  Ooke'b  state- 
ment, a  chalnstore  association  made  public 
a  report  showing  that  38  of  48  chalnstores  in 
a  recent  survey  had  lost  money  on  beef  sales. 

The  study  was  made  for  the  National  As- 
■nclatlon  of  Mnd  Chains  to  which  most  of 
the   Natloo's  eorporate  chainstorsa   belong. 


The  period  covered  was  December  1963,  and 
January  1064. 

Many  chalnstore  ofllclals  hcdd  that  official 
Qovemment  figures  on  meat — and  other 
foods — do  not  give  a  completely  accurate  re- 
flection of  retail  prices  because  they  are 
based  on  price  samples  that  are  collected 
from  Tuesday  through  Thursday.  Thus,  say 
chalnstore  men,  the  effect  of  weekend  special 
prices  Is  missed. 

In  a  letter  to  all  Congressmen,  Clarence 
O.  Adamy,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  said: 

"NAFC  surveyed  its  membership  recently 
and  found  that  the  typical  food  chain  held 
33  beef  specials  in  1962  and  41  beef  specials 
In  1903,  a  significant  Increase.  Since  70  per- 
cent of  the  shopping  is  done  on  weekends 
when  special  prices  are  in  effect,  this  means 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  beef  which  was 
moved  into  consumption  last  year  moved 
at  'special'  rather  than  'regular'  prices." 

Many  Government  economists  concede 
that  price  samples  coUected  from  grocery 
stores  do  not  give  enough  weight  to  the 
weekend  specials.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Is  reported  to  be  working  out  new 
methods  that  will  reflect  the  weekend 
bargains. 

CONCKNTKATION   Or  POWER? 

Against  this  background.  President  John- 
son has  asked  Congress  to  set  up  a  bipartisan 
commission  and  empower  it  to  make  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  feod  industry. 

There  is  growing  concern  in  the  adminis- 
tration that  'the  retail  food  business  has 
become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  rela- 
tively few  large  chains. 

When  the  President  first  called  for  the  in- 
vestigation. In  his  farm  message  on  January 
31,  he  stated: 

"We  know  that  $1  out  of  every  $2  spent 
for  groceries  goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate, 
voluntary,  or  cooperative  chains.  Our  infor- 
mation about  how  this  greatly  increased  con- 
centration of  power  is  affecting  farmers,  han- 
dlers, and  consumers  is  inadequate." 

On  April  1,  the  President  sent  Congress  a 
proposed  bill  to  set  up  the  investigation. 
Congress  appeared  to  l>e  in  a  mood  to  act 
quickly  on  the  White  House  request. 


Americaniiation    Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  May  1  is 
designated  as  Americanization  Day.  On 
that  day  millions  of  Americans  observe 
Loyalty  Day,  a  day  which  is  assuming 
greater  and  greater  significance  and  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
In  my  fair  city  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  we 
celebrate  In  a  very  special  way.  Each 
year  on  Americanization  Day,  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  gather  at  Pershing 
Field  to  witness  a  flag  raising  ceremony 
and  parade.  The  day  offers  an  oprwr- 
tunlty  for  the  people  of  my  district  to 
pause  and  consider  the  bountiful  bless- 
ings of  our  Nation,  and  the  many  free- 
doms we  enjoy,  and  points  out  poignantly 
the  necessity  of  protecting  and  promul- 
gating our  American  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

This  year  a  number  of  our  military 
ofnclals  and  dty  ofllclals  were  present,  as 


In  the  past,  to  Join  In  the  solemnity  and 
festivities  of  the  day.  Feeling,  as  I  do. 
that  their  comments  are  meaningful  for 
all  Americans,  under  previous  permission 

1  Insert  in  the  Record  the  speeches  of 
several  distinguished  Americans  who  par- 
ticipated in  our  program  this  year :  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Whalen.  mayor  of  Jersey  City. 
N.J.;  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cantwell,  chief 
of  staff,  New  Jersey  Department  of  De- 
fense ;  Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  W.  Clapsaddle, 
Jr.  commanding  general,  52d  Artillery 
Brigade  (Air  Defense),  Port  Hancock, 
NJ.;  Col.  Arthur  A.  Gottlieb,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Sec- 
tor Command,  n  U.S.  Army  Corps : 
Speech   bt   Matc«  'Thomas  J.  Whxlan   on 

Americanization     Dat,     Apbii.    36,     1964, 

Pershzno    Field,    Jersxt    Cttt,    N.J. 

Today,  on  this  33d  annual  observance  of 
Americanization  Day  In  Jersey  City,  It  gives 
me  deep  pleasure  to  extend  to  aU  of  you — 
fellow  residents  and  vtaltors  alike — a  cordial 
welcome  to  Pershing  Field. 

Tour  presence  here  today  is  a  vivid  demon - 
stratlMi  and  reaffirmation  of  your  faith  in 
the  principles  of  freedom  all  Americans 
cherish — a  freedom  that  allows  Amerioaniza- 
tlon  celebrations  of  this  kind. 

Many  of  jrou  were  here  a  year  ago  to  take 
part  in  another  spirited  celebration. 

But  little  did  we  sufq>ect  then  that  leea 
than  7  months  later  our  Nation  taid.  the  en- 
tire free  world  was  to  be  shocked  by  the 
tragic,  senseless,  and  wanton  slasring  of  our 
young  courageous  leader. 

To  President  Kennedy  every  day  of  his 
adult  life  was  Americanization  Day. 

And  Just  as  we  shall  always  remember  that 
fateful  day  in  November,  let  us  never  forget 
John  F.  Kennedy's  devotion  to  God  and 
coiwtry  and  never  fail  to  seek  inspiration 
and  guidance  from  the  legacy  he  bequeathed 
all  of  us. 

Little  did  we  suspect  when  wt  met  on  this 
field  a  year  ago  that  before  we  were  to  as- 
semble here  again  we  would  lose  another 
great  and  brave  American — General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArtiiur. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  in  the  Phllip- 
plnea,  and  again  in  Korea  6  years  later,  it 
was  my  honor  to  meet  General  MacArthur, 
another  man  for  whom  duty,  honor,  and 
country  transcended  life  itself. 

It  was  on  the  plains  of  West  Point  less  tban 

2  years  ago,  that  the  general  described  these 
hallowed  words — duty,  honor,  country — and 
on  this  Americanization  Day  I  think  that 
every  American  should  take  stock  of  the  gen- 
eral's credo  as  he  expressed  it  at  his  last  roll 
call  before  the  corps  of  cadets. 

Of  duty,  honor,  country — General  of  the 
Army  MacArthur  said:  "They  build  your 
basic  character;  they  mold  you  for  your  fu- 
tiu-e  roles  as  the  custodians  of  the  Nation's 
defense:  they  make  you  strong  enough  lo 
know  when  you  are  weak  and  brave  enough 
to  face  yourself  when  you  are  afraid:  those 
words,"  said  the  general,  "reverently  dictate 
what  you  ought  to  be,  uhat  you  cu.  be.  and 
what  you  will  be." 

"They  teech  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure  but  humble  and  gentle 
In  success:  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tions, nor  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  leam  to  stand  up  In  the  storm 
but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who  fall: 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others;  to  have  a  heart  that  is  clean,  a  goal 
that  Is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh  yet  never  for- 
get how  to  weep;  to  re<u;h  into  the  future 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious  yet 
never  to  take  yourself  too  seriously;  to  be 
modest  so  that  you  will  remember  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  grsatnsas,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true  rtrength  " 
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ucts.     This  would  add  further  injury  to  the 
already  plagued  beef  industry 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  grasslands  of  Wyoming  are  good 
for  producing  livestock  and  cannot  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Land  is  a  natural  re- 
source and  If  we  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  profitably  utilize  our  resources,  we  will 
have  been  denied  our  existence.  I  have  urged 
many  times,  on  the  Senate  floor  that  action 
be  taken  which  would  bring  relief  to  the 
livestock  Industry  Unfortunately,  my  plena 
have  been  Ignored  by  this  administration 
which  has  refused  to  assist  such  a  small  vot- 
ing segment  of  our  populace  I  beg  you. 
gentlemen  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  rec- 
om.mend  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that    legislation    now    before    it    be   enacted 


I  From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Apr    20.  19641 

Why  Pood  Prices  Keep  on   Rising 

I  Congress  is  up  in  arms  over  food  prices. 
There's  strong  feeling  th.it  middlemen  pros- 
per while  f.=irmers  and  housewives  t;et  the 
short  end  of  the  deal  A  full-dress  inves- 
tigation Is  demanded  Clue  to  the  mystery, 
found  In  official  figures:  Processing  today's 
foods  requires  lots  of  labor  The  cost  of  that 
labor  is  in  a  steady  rise,  i 

The  price  the  housewives  pays  for  food 
keeps  on  creeping  higher  and  higher. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  products  often  is  moving 
lower — with  farm  Income  in  a  decline. 

Why?    How  can  that  be? 

In  an  election  year.  f)olltlclans  are  looking 
for  answers  to  a  problem  that  affects  two 
Important  voting  groups-  Consumers  and 
farmers. 

President  Johnson  Is  asking  Congress  for 
a  full-dress  Investigation  of  food  marketing, 
with  emphasis  on  the  growing  concentration 
of  the  grocery  btislnesses  in  the  hands  of  rel- 
atively few  large  grocery  chains. 

Congress,  by  all  Indications.  Is  eager  to 
respond  to  the  White  House  request. 

When  all  the  facts  are  In — based  upon  offi- 
cial studies  and  testimony — the  investiga- 
tors are  going  to  learn  what  is  already  Itnown. 

Pacts  reveal  that  the  rise  In  food  prices 
and  the  Increase  In  "spread"  between  what 
a  farmer  gets  and  what  the  housewife  pays 
for  food  are  due  largely  to  higher  costs  of 
labor. 

When  today's  housewife  goes  shopping, 
she  expects  service.  She  wants  food  neatly 
packaged  and  ready  to  serve,  or  to  pop  Into 
tHe  pot  or  oven  IX  possible. 

Says  an  executive  of  Wlnn-Dlxle.  a  large 
grocery  chain  In  the  Southeast:  "I  am  sure 
you  know  from  observation  at  home  that 
your  wife  does  not  want  food  that  she  has 
to  peel.  chop,  wash,  or  trim  before  she 
uses  It." 

This  kind  of  processing,  say  chain.-^tore  of- 
ficials, requires  labor  and  lots  of  It.  The  cost 
of  that  labor,  official  figures  show,  has  been 
In  a  sharp  rise. 

In  1947,  the  average  hourly  wage  of  food- 
store  employees  was  11  03  By  1963,  it  had 
gone  up  to  ♦2.17. 

As  to  the  spread  between  live-cattle  prices 
and  meat-counter  prices — now  a  hot  topic 
of  debate  in  Congress — the  Wlnn-Dlxle  ex- 
ecutive has  this  to  say: 

"A  1.000-pound  live  steer  will  weigh  600 
pounds  when  dressed.  'When  we  buy  that 
600-pound  carcass  In  Des  Moines,  we  take  off 
30  pounds  of  excess  fat  before  It  leaves  the 
packinghouse.  By  the  time  we  finally  finish 
trimming  and  boning,  we  get  down  to  450 
pounds  of  cuts  that  go  across  ttie  retail  meat 
counter." 

Concludes  the  Wlnn-Dlxle  official:  "Every 
piece  of  beef  goes  to  the  housewife  ready 
to  put  on  the  stove  or  In  the  broiler.  Her 
taste  for  better  meat  has  raised  prices  at 
retail." 


HANDLrNC  costs:    UP 

Along  the  way  from  the  farm  to  the  super- 
market, there  are  costs  of  processing  and 
transportation— also  rising. 

There  likewise  is  a  margin  of  profit  for 
the  supermarkets  and  for  other  busine:-ses 
in  the  fcx}d  industry.  That  profit  margin  is 
found  to  be  low  when  compared  to  profits  in 
nonfood  industries. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  profits 
of  retail  focjd  chains,  after  taxes,  are  1  2  cents 
for  each  dollar  of  sales.  The  figure  for 
wholesale  food  distributors  is  seven-tenths  of 
a  cent;  for  meatpackers,  six-tenths  of  a  cent. 
The  baking  and  canning  Industries  show  the 
be.st  profit  margin,  at  2.7  cents. 

By  comparison,  profits  of  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturers, in  1963  were  4.7  cents  on  each  dol- 
lar of  sales. 

Profits  in  the  food  industry  are  found  to  be 
stable,  not  rising  Retail  food  chains,  for  ex- 
ample, had  profits  of  1  cent  per  dollar  of 
sales  in  1953.  compared  to  the  1.2  cents  in 
1963.  All  this  Is  shown  In  the  following 
table: 

Profit  margins  in  the  food  l)us\ness 
[Earnings  after  taxes:  cents  per  dollar  of  sales) 
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Source  Vj:^,  ofllirti!  iata;  1%.3,  otTiclal  flji'ifs  nn  man- 
ufucturiiKT.  nthi'rs  rstiinatPd  by  f.P.N'.  A  W.R.  Kio- 
noinlc  Tnlt  b:i«>d  on  data  from  FIrn  N'atlonftl  City  H:ink 
of  .N'l-w  York  and  from  company  report.^. 

Then  why  the  big  debate?  • 

One  reason  for  the  excitement  over  food 
prices  is  that  a  growing  number  of  Congress- 
men appear  to  feel  that  both  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife  are  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  deai. 

crrr  cx)NaaESSMKN  a^cK  rARMEas 

Urban  Congressmen  are  Joining  farm-State 
Congressmen  In  calling  for  a  sweeping  In- 
vestigation of  food  prices. 

On  April  8.  Representative  Jamks  Roose- 
velt, Democrat,  of  California,  told  a  House 
subcommittee  that  more  and  more  Congress- 
men from  urban  and  suburban  areas  are  be- 
coming Interested  In  taking  a  close  look  at 
increases  In  prices  from  farm  to  market.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  represents  an  urban  district,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

As  shown  In  the  following  table,  prices  jjaid 
to  fanners  for  meat,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
other    food    products   have   dropped   In    the 
past  10  years; 
The  stir  over  food  costs:  Farm  prices  drop — 

Housewives  pay  more  * 
[Percent  change  In  last   10  years:    1953-63] 

Bread,  other  wheat  products: 

Parmer:  Down 2.2 

Housewife:     Up. 21.8 

Milk,  other  dairy  products: 

Parmer;  Down 5  2 

Housewife:    Up 7.3 

Poultry  and  eggs: 

Parmer:  Down 34.7 

Housewife:    Up 25  3 

>  All  told.  In  1963,  consumers  paid  •67.000  - 
000.000  for  food  produced  on  the  farm.  Of 
that,  farmers  got  $21.300,000,000 — less  than 
V).  The  remaining  $46,700,000,000  was 
added  along  the  line  between  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife. 

Source:   House  Agriculture  Committee. 
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The  stir  over  food  costs:  Farm  prices  drop — 
Houscuives  pay  more  ' — Continued 

[Percent  change   in  last   10  years:    1953-63] 

Meat  products: 

Farmer:  Down 15.2 

Housewife:     Up 6.8 

Shortening,  other  fats  and  oils: 

Farmer:   Down 25.0 

Housewife:     Up 1.3 

All  food  products: 

Farmer:  Down 6.3 

Housewife;  Up 9,7 

In  the  same  10  years,  prices  paid  by  house- 
wives for  these  products  have  gone  up.  with 
the  exceptions  of  prices  on  poultry  and  eggs. 

For  all  food  products  In  1963,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  were  down  by  53  percent 
from  1953.  By  contrast,  prices  paid  by  hoiise- 
wlves  rose  by  9  7  percent  In  the  10-year 
period. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  re- 
leased on  April  6  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  This  report  Is  seen  as  helping  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  full-dress  Investigation  of 
the  food  Industry.  It  shows  year-by-year 
trends  In  farm  and  food  prices  beginning  in 
1947. 

CHOOSY    HOUSEWIVES 

In  releasing  the  report,  Representative 
H.\ROLD  D,  CooLET.  Democrat,  of  North  Car- 
olina, chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  said : 

"The  housewife's  preference  for  processed, 
precooked,  and  fancy-packaged  foods  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  of  the  costs  added 
to  food  between  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail 
counter.  These  costs  also  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  very  substantial  Improvement  In 
the  wages  of  workers  In  processing  Industries 
and  In  the  merchandising  of  food.  Without 
begrudging  In  any  way  fair  wages  for  those 
who  handle  food.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  food  have  not  en- 
poyed  any  Improvement  In  their  real  hourly 
Income  In  the  16-year  period  covered  by  this 
study." 

FARM  wages:   unchanged 

The  committee  study  found  that,  vvhile  the 
average  hourly  wage  in  food-marketing  firms 
rose  from  $108  in  1947  to  $2.17  In  1963. 
hotirly  wages  on  the  farm  were  the  same  In 
1968  as  in  1947 — $1  01. 

The  farm-wTifre  figure  does  not  include  re- 
turn to  farmers  on  investment  In  land,  bulld- 
inss,  machinery,  and  so  on. 

The  ^veragc  Investment  per  farmer  Is 
$43,679.  When  return  on  this  net  invest- 
ment is  included,  the  average  farmer  still 
earns  le^s  than  the  average  employee  in  food 
marketing.  The  farmer  gets  $68  66  for  a 
week's  work,  comp-^red  to  $86  80  that  the 
employee  In  fcxxl  marketing  get.s  for  a  40- 
hour  week,  and  without  invo.'iting  anything 
In  hLs  Job. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  long  decline 
in  prices  of  beef  cattle,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  has  brought  pres<;tire  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  farm-to-market  basket 
price  spread. 

On  April  8.  Senator  Albert  Gore.  Demo- 
crat of  Tenne.ssee.  said:  "Something  is  wrong 
when  livestock  values  drop  by  something 
like  25  percent  over  a  period  of  about  15 
months,  without  any  appreciable  drop  in 
the  prices  paid   for  meat  by  housewives." 

The  price  drop  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  has 
been  from  around  $29  down  to  $21  to  $22  for 
choice  grade. 

Official  figures  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture  show  that.  In  1963,  the  average 
retail  value  of  a  povind  of  beef  dropped  by 
1  4  cents,  while  the  farmer's  share  of  that 
price  dropped  by  65  cents. 

Yet,  on  the  day  of  Senator  Gores  state- 
ment, a  chainstore  association  made  public 
a  report  showing  that  33  of  46  chalnstores  In 
a  recent  survey  had  lost  money  on  beef  sales. 

The  study  was  made  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pood  Chains  to  which  most  of 
the    Nation's   corporate   chalnstores    belong. 


The  period  covered  was  December  1963,  and 
January  1964. 

Many  chainstore  officials  hold  that  official 
Government  figures  on  meat — and  other 
foods — do  not  give  a  completely  accurate  re- 
flection of  retail  prices  because  they  are 
based  on  price  samples  that  are  collected 
from  Tuesday  through  Thursday.  Thus,  say 
chainstore  men,  the  effect  of  weekend  special 
prices  Is  missed. 

In  a  letter  to  all  Congressmen,  Clarence 
G.  Adamy,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National   Association   of  Pood   Chains,  said: 

"NAFHi;  surveyed  its  membership  recently 
and  found  that  the  typical  food  chain  held 
33  beef  specials  in  1962  and  41  beef  specials 
In  1963,  a  significant  Increase.  Since  70  per- 
cent of  the  shopping  is  done  on  weekends 
when  special  prices  are  In  effect,  this  means 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  beef  which  was 
moved  Into  consumption  last  year  moved 
at  'special'  rather  than  'regular'  prices." 

Many  Government  economists  concede 
that  price  samples  collected  from  grocery 
stores  do  not  give  enough  weight  to  the 
weekend  specials.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  reported  to  be  working  out  new 
methods  that  will  reflect  the  weekend 
bargains. 

concentration  of  power? 

Against  this  background.  President  John- 
son has  asked  Congress  to  set  up  a  bipartisan 
commission  and  empower  It  to  make  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  food  Industry. 

There  Is  growing  concern  In  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  retail  food  business  has 
become  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  rela- 
tively few  large  chains. 

When  the  President  first  called  for  the  In- 
vestigation, In  his  farm  message  on  January 
31,  he  stated: 

"We  know  that  $1  out  of  every  $2  spent 
for  groceries  goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate, 
voluntary,  or  cooperative  chains.  Oiu'  Infor- 
mation about  how  this  greatly  Increased  con- 
centration of  power  Is  affecting  farmers,  han- 
dlers, and  consumers  Is  Inadequate." 

On  April  1,  the  President  sent  Congress  a 
proposed  bill  to  set  up  the  Investigation, 
Congress  appeared  to  be  In  a  mood  to  act 
quickly  on   the  Whlte'House  request. 


Americanization    Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  May  1  is 
designated  as  Americanization  Day.  On 
that  day  millions  of  Americans  ob.serve 
Loyalty  Day.  a  day  which  is  as,<=uming 
^'reater  and  greater  significance  and  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
In  my  fair  city  of  Jersey  City.  N.J..  we 
celebrate  In  a  very  special  way.  Each 
year  on  Americanization  Day.  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  gather  at  Pershing 
Field  to  witness  a  flag  raising  ceremony 
and  parade.  The  day  ofTers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  my  district  to 
pause  and  consider  the  bountiful  bless- 
ings of  our  Nation,  and  the  many  free- 
doms we  enjoy,  and  points  out  poignantly 
the  necessity  of  protecting  and  promul- 
gating our  American  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

This  year  a  number  of  our  military 
oflicials  and  city  oflBcials  were  present,  as 


in  the  past,  to  join  in  the  solemmty  and 
festivities  of  the  day.  Feeling,  as  I  do. 
that  their  comments  are  meaningful  for 
all  Americans,  under  previous  permission 

1  insert  in  the  Record  the  speeches  oT 
several  distinguished  Americans  who  par- 
ticipated in  our  program  this  year :  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  'Whalen.  mayor  of  Jersey  City. 
N.J,;  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cantwell,  chief 
of  staff.  New  Jersey  Depsirtment  of  De- 
fense; Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  W.  Clapsaddle, 
Jr.  commanding  general.  52d  Artillery 
Brigade  (Air  Defense),  Port  Hancock, 
N.J.;  Col.  Arthur  A.  Gottlieb,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Sec- 
tor Command.  U  U.S.  Army  Corps: 
Speech   bt    Mayor   Thomas    J.    Whelan    on 

Americanization     Day,     April     26.     1964, 

Pershing    Field.    Jersey    Citt,    N  J 

Today,  on  this  33d  annual  observance  of 
Americanization  Day  in  Jersey  City,  It  gives 
me  deep  pleasure  to  extend  to  all  of  you — 
fellow  residents  and  vlsltCM^  alike — a  cordial 
welcome  to  Pershing  Field. 

Your  presence  here  today  is  a  vivid  demon- 
stration and  reaffirmation  of  yotir  faith  in 
the  principles  of  freedom  all  Americans 
cherish — a  freedom  that  allows  Americaniza- 
tion celebrations  of  this  kind. 

Many  of  you  were  here  a  year  ago  to  take 
part  In  another  spirited  celebration. 

But  little  did  we  suspect  then  that  less 
than  7  months  later  our  Nation  and  the  en- 
tire free  world  was  to  be  shocked  by  the 
tragic,  senseless,  and  wanton  slaying  of  our 
young  courageous  leader. 

To  President  Kennedy  every  day  of  his 
adult  life  was  Americanization  Day. 

And  just  as  we  shall  always  remember  that 
fateful  day  In  November,  let  us  never  forget 
John  P.  Kennedy's  devotion  to  God  and 
country  and  never  fall  to  seek  inspiration 
and  guidance  from  the  legacy  he  bequeathed 
all  c*f  us. 

Little  did  we  suspect  when  we  met  on  this 
field  a  year  ago  that  before  we  were  to  as- 
semble here  again  we  would  lose  another 
great  and  brave  American — General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11.  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  again  in  Korm.  6  years  later,  it 
was  my  honor  to  meet  General  MacArthur. 
another  man  for  whom  duty,  honor,  and 
country  transcended  life  Itself. 

It  was  on  the  plains  of  West  Point  le.ss  than 

2  years  ago,  that  the  general  described  these 
hfJlowed  words — duty,  honor,  country — and 
on  this  Americanization  Day  I  think  that 
every  American  should  take  stock  of  the  gen- 
eral s  credo  as  he  expressed  It  at  his  last  roll 
call  before  the  corps  of  cadets. 

Of  duty,  honor,  country — General  of  the 
Army  MacArthur  said:  "They  btiild  your 
basic  character:  they  mold  you  for  your  fu- 
ture rolrs  as  the  custodians  of  the  Nation's 
defense;  they  make  you  strong  enough  to 
know  when  you  are  weak  and  brave  e:K  ugh 
to  face  yourself  when  you  arc  afraid:  tho.^e 
word.-;."  said  the  general,  "reverently  dictate 
what  you  ought  to  b?.  what  you  t.i::  be.  and 
w  h.it  yo-a  will  be." 

"They  tet\ch  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure  but  humble  and  gentle 
in  success;  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tions, nor  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm 
but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who  fall: 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others;  to  Ixavc  a  heart  that  is  clean,  a  goal 
that  is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh  yet  nfver  for- 
get how  to  weep:  to  reach  Into  the  future 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious  yet 
never  to  take  yourself  too  serlotisly;  to  be 
modest  so  that  you  will  rwnember  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true  strength." 
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citizenship,    will    the    full    acceptance    and 
equality  inherent  in  such  citizenship. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  you  have  retained 
the  motto  of  this  Americanization  Day  cele- 
bration, "Loyalty  Means  Liberty,"  for  while 
brief  in  words,  it  is  long  and  deep  In  meaning. 

We  have  much  to  be  loyal  to.  American 
citizenship  Is  basically  a  set  of  principles  by 
which  we  live  and  by  which  all  our  civic 
actions  are  controlled. 

Ours  Is  the  principle  of  the  'Equality  of 
all  men,"'  all  endowed  with  equal  rights, 
theirs  by  natural  right  and  not  by  some  con- 
cession of  the  Qovernment. 

If,  in  my  visits  to  Jersey  City.  I  can  leave 
but  one  lasting  impreselon.  it  should  be  that 
our  American  citizenship  Is  a  useless  name, 
unless  we  practice  it  in  our  everyday  Uvea. 

Do  we  vote  every  year?  Do  we  take  an 
active  interest  In  our  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment? 

Eto  we  keep  ourselves  Informed  on  all  that 
affects  our  community?  DQ,we  take  the  kind 
of  actions  which  will  benefit  all  people, 
rather  than  the  few? 

These  are  but  some  of  our  responsibilities 
They  are  the  basic  ones  because  from  them 
come  a  sure  and  safeguarded  liberty. 

By  this  "liberty."  I  mean  the  kind  where 
the  Government  derives  its  authority  from 
the  people — fnxn  us.  It  is  a  government  in 
which  we  oontrcrt  our  affairs  through  our 
elected  representatives. 

But  the  safeguarding  of  our  principles  does 
not  and  cannot  stop  with  our  vigilance  over 
local  affairs.  Our  vision  must  be  broad  and 
far  rang^ing.  so  that  every  aspect  of  cnir  free. 
American  society  comes  under  our  vigilance. 

"Vigilance,"  in  the  old  saying  "is  the  price 
of  liberty."  This  has  been  repeated  so  often 
that  it  has  lost  Its  true  meaning.  It  has,  in 
fact,  become  almost  a  cliche. 

But  let  us  not  forget  history,  not  ancient 
history,  but  that  of  the  past  20  years. 

Which  countrlee  have  fallen  under  the 
heel  of  Conununist  or  Fascist  oppression? 
Invariably,  we  And  the  answer:  those  whose 
citizens  were  not  vigilant  in  safeguarding 
their  liberties. 

We  are  living  in  times  which  defy  descrip- 
tion or  classification. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  poteritlal  destruc- 
tion: we  live  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
country  maintains  large  armed  forces 
throughout  the  world. 

We  hear  talk  of  peace,  but  see  preparation 
for  war  in  the  multiblUlon-dollar  defense 
budgets. 

No  wonder  that  sometimes  there  Is  confu- 
sion. But,  it  all  comes  down  t»  you  and  to 
me:  a  more  positive  effort,  greater  vigilance 
on  our  part  is  necessary. 

We  can,  and  must,  safeguard  our  liberties 
through  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  This  way 
we  recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  all 
individuals,  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  can,  and  must,  educate  ourselves.  An 
educated  citizenry  will  not  lose  its  freedom 
by  default.  Education,  we  know,  starts  In 
our  schools.  And  it  grows  with  experience, 
with  information  received  from  newspapers, 
books,  radio,  and  TV.  And  let  me  empha- 
size a  tremendous  responsibility  of  all  par- 
ents to  insure  that  your  children  receive 
all  the  benefits  of  a  freely  available  educa- 
tion. As  parents  we  commit  an  Injustice 
both  to  our  children  and  our  country,  when 
we  allow  dropouts.  This  deprives  us  of  edu- 
cated and  useful  citizens. 

How  else  can  we  know  something  about 
the  processes  of  government — of  the  econom- 
ic and  social  conditions  of  the  Nation — of  our 
country's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — except  by  education  and  knowledge? 

Only  with  this  knowledge  can  we  help 
to  guide  the  course  of  government  at  the 
municipal,  county.  State,  and  Federal  level. 

With  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  each 
other,  armed  with  knowledge,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  positive  action  for  our  public 
welfare. 


This  great  city  of  Jersey  City  tells  us  the 
hl.'^tory  of  our  country. 

With  roots  that  go  back  to  the  early  days 
of  colonization — 300  years  ago — y6u  have 
grown  into  a  great  city,  in  which  we  have 
a  mixture  of  races,  religions,  and  cultures. 
Jersey  City  reflects  the  hard  wqrk,  the  brains, 
of  men  and  women  who  came  to  these  shores, 
from  all  corners  of  the  world,  in  the  past 
three  centuries. 

And  now,  we  are  united  in  the  single 
political  faith  of  Americanism,  which  should, 
and  will,  make  for  all  our  citizens  a  better 
and  greater  nation. 

Our  purpose  here  today  is  to  give  public 
evidence  of  our  willingness  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

There  Is  much  more  to  being  an  American 
than  a  parade;  there  is  the  daily  grind  of 
working  at  it,  even  when  we  feel  that  our 
efforts  are  not  producing  immediate  results. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  say  to  you:  "Be  good 
Americans.  Without  good  Americans,  the 
free  world  is  lost,  and  if  the  world  loses  free- 
dom, all  is  lost." 

This  Is  my  message.  I  know  that  if  Gover- 
nor Hughes  were  here,  he  too  would  say  the 
same,  because  this  is  our  great  need  today, 
good  citizens. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  be  with  you. 
Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  with 
you  these  few  hours  of  friendship. 


Remarks  or  Brig.  Oen.  Olarencx  W.  Clap- 
saddle,  Jr.,  U.S.  Akmt,  Commakdinc  Ge.n'- 

ERAL,  52d  ARTTLXKRT  BRIGADE   (  AlR  DEFENSE  )  , 

Fort  Hancock,  N.J. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Whelan,  oCQcers  and 
members  of  the  Captain  Clinton  E.  Fisk 
Post  132  of  the  Veterans  of  Ftwelgn  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  reverend  members  of  the 
clergy.  Congressman  Daniels,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  represent  the  UB.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand ( ARADCOM)  at  this — your  33d  aimual 
Americanization  Day  parade.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Bardaoh  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  having  planned 
and  coordinated  so  successfully  an  event  of 
this  magnitude.  Congratulations  are  also 
due  the  maay  particlpante — and  spectators 
as  well — who  have  set  aside  this  day  to  ex- 
press their  patriotic  loyalty  in  behalf  of  our 
Inherited  freedoms — a  day,  it  would  seem, 
when  each  of  us  should  paxise  to  ask  the 
now  memorial  question:  "What  can  I  do  for 
my  country?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  as  established 
by  the  U.S.  Army  is  etched  in  the  annals 
of  American  history.  In  each  of  12  wars 
threatening  the  basic  principles  our  fore- 
fathers held  so  dearly  nearly  200  years  ago, 
yoou'  Army  has  responded  as  a  "protector  of 
OUT  liberties — as  a  defender  of  proud  her- 
itage." The  145  campaign  streamers  on  the 
official  flag  of  the  U.S.  Army  pay  tribute,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  to  the  525,000  Army  mem- 
bers who  sacrlflced  their  lives  and  to  the 
1.275.000  members  who  were  wounded  In 
these  campaigns. 

We  In  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand are  very  proud  of  our  association  with 
this  heritage  of  such  rich  design.  We  are 
also  very  conscious  of  the  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance of  our  mission  today  which,  for  the 
52d  Artillery  Brigade  (Air  Defense),  is  to 
defend  the  vital  New  York-New  Jersey-Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  complex  against  at- 
tack from  the  air. 

Since  the  activities  leading  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  mission  constitute  an  In- 
vestment not  only  in  defense,  but  also  In 
close  and  direct  relationship  with  the  com- 
munities in  which  oxir  conmiand  posts  and 
missile  sites  are  located.  I  wish  to  outline 
the  mission  in  terms  of  four  factors  for  your 
consideration. 

First,  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand (Aradcom)  Is  but  one  of  several 
component  commands  supporting  the  Com- 
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mender  ih  Chief,  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command  (Norad)  who  has  overall' 
operational  reeponsibtllty  for  the  air  defense 
of  our  continent.  Thus,  the  extraordinary 
biuaan,  manufa^tiirlng,  business  and  oona- 
oiunication  resources  of  this  Immediate  area 
are  protected  by  air  defease  weapons  >yHteaM 
at  other  armed  services  as  well  as  by  the 
renowned  and  highly  lethal  Nike  Hercules 
gxiided  missile  with  which  fire  units  of  the 
62d  Artillery  Brigade  are  armed. 

Secondly,  I  wish  briefly  to  describe  the 
Hercules  missile  as  it  spears  In  the  parade 
here  today.  The  Hercules  Is  the  second 
generation  In  the  Army  Nike  family  and  Is 
tbe  primary  high  altitude  air  defense  weapon 
of  the  United  States  that  Is  (^>eratlonal  to- 
day. The  alUtude  ceiling  of  the  Hercules  is 
In  excess  of  100,000  feet.  Its  range  is  con- 
siderable greater  than  that  of  the  earlier 
NUe-Ajax  which  did  not  have  a  nuclear 
capability.  A  solid  propellant  rocket  Isooeter 
drives  the  missile  to  supersonic  speeds.  The 
Hercules  missile  is  guided  all  the  way  to  in- 
tercept by  a  system  of  acquisition  and  track- 
ing radars  Integrated  with  a  high  speed 
computer.  The  Hercxiles  missile  system  is 
equally  effective  In  fair  weather  ot  foul — in 
daylight  or  in  darkness. 

As  a  third  point,  I  wish  to  mention  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  operation. 
Although  we  have  had  many  visitors  to  near- 
by missile  sites  such  as  those  at  Fort  Han- 
cock, Hoimdel,  South  Amboy,  South  Plain- 
field,  Livingston,  and  Franklin  Lakes,  the 
operation,  as  such,  is  not  well-understood 
publicly.  A  basic  reas<xi  for  this  Is,  ot  course, 
that  the  major  Items  oC  our  equipment — 
powerful  surveillance  radars,  precise  target 
and  missile  tracking  radars  and  missile 
launchers,  for  example — are  not  only  fixed 
in  place  but  are  also  reqiilred  in  place  24 
hours  a  day  for  continuous  operation. 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  It  Is  an  active 
operation  365  days  a  year.  Quite  aside  ftom 
maintaining  required  states  of  alert,  each  fire 
unit  is  subjected  to  some  60  tests,  inspections 
or  evaluations  a  year.  These  vary  from  fre- 
quent c^serational  readiness  evaluations  cov- 
ering a  period  of  from  1  to  S  hotus  on  site 
to  the  shcot  notloe  annual  practlcs  at 
McOregor  Range,  N.  Mex..  at  which  each 
unit  Lb  req[Ulred  to  go  through  all  phases  of 
the  operation  over  a  period  of  approximately 
1  week.  The  climax  of  this  intensive  test  of 
the  unit's  operational  capability  comes  with 
the  firing  of  live  missiles  equipped  with 
training  warheads  over  the  wide-open  spaces 
of  the  range. 

Fourth  and  finally,  I  wish  to  hlghUght  the 
direct  contribution  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  making  to  the  air  defense  of  this 
metropolitan  area.  Here  I  r^er  to  the  ist 
Missile  Battalion,  254th  Artillery  of  the  New 
Jersey  Army  National  Guard  which  Is  man- 
ning the  Nike  Hercules  sites  at  Livingston, 
South  Plalnfieid,  and  Lumberton.  While 
these  units  are  \inder  the  command  of  your 
Grand  Marslial,  Major  General  Cantwell, 
they  are  under  tiie  operational  oontrcri  of  the 
52d  Artillery  Brigade  where,  for  all  practical 
purpoeea,  they  are  treated  Just  as  If  they 
were  units  of  the  Active  Army.  This  is  a 
very  real  application  of  the  "One  Army"  con- 
cept Integrating  Active  and  Reserve  forces  in 
a  common  effort.  It  has  the  dual  advantage 
of  utilizing  the  demonstrated  professional 
competence  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
of  enabling  personnel  of  the  Active  Army  to 
meet  other  commitments. 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  that  you  have  noted 
my  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  num  In 
uniform.  This  Is  quite  Intentional  because 
I  must  emphasize  that  In  air  defense — as  In 
any  other  aq>ect  of  the  defense  of  these 
United  States — ^trained  and  dedicated  man- 
power weigh  more  heavily  than  any  organi- 
zational structure  or  any  weajMns  system 
with  which  it  Is  associated.  Tes,  exponential 
advances  in  science  and  technology  notwith- 
standing, the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the 


airmen  still  constitute  our  ultimate  weapon. 

I  am  very  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this 
opportunity  to  outline  what  the  soldiers  of 
the  52d  Artillery  Brigade  (Air  Defense)  are 
doing  tor  their  country. 

Thank  you. 


or   Col.    Astbux   A.    Gottlieb,    33d 

AmtvAi.     Amxucanikatton     Dat     Pabadk, 

ArazL  36,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngtiished  guests,  and 
fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  great'  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here  once  again  in  Jersey  City  to 
participate  with  the  members  of  the  Capt. 
C.  E.  Fisk  Poet  No.  132.  Vetmuis  of  Foreign 
Wars  on  the  occasion  of  the  33d  Annual 
Americanization  Day  Parade. 

This  Lb  a  day  of  celebration,  commemora- 
tion, and  dedication.  We  will  celebrate  with 
pMU-ades.  speeches,  and  general  rejoicing,  the 
wondroiis  fact  that  we  are  free  pe<^le  in  a 
free  country,  enjoying  rights  and  privileges 
beyond  anything  that  can  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  would  be  naive  to  sug- 
gest that  everything  is  perfect  here.  We  have 
our  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  to  be  sure. 
We  need  only  to  listen  to  the  radio  or  read 
the  newspapers  to  be  aware  of  certain  con- 
troversies that  are  causing  us,  as  a  nation, 
chagrin,  shame,  and  pain.  However,  like  the 
many  other  problems  that  have  faced  our 
great  country  since  its  birth  in  1776.  these, 
too,  will  be  solved  peacefully,  equitably,  and 
by  due  ptrocess  of  democratic  law. 

We  came  into  our  precious  freedom  only 
throiigh  inniimerable  struggles  and  priva- 
tions, and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  re- 
tention and  extension  of  this  freedom  must 
also  undergo  trials  and  tribulations.  In 
celebrating  today,  let  us  think  back  to  the 
terrible  days  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
when  our  outmanned  and  outcqulpped  Coii>- 
tlnental  Army  underwent  the  g^iastly  priva- 
tions of  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  only  to 
continue  to  fight  back  and  to  ultimately 
emerge  victorious.  These  men  of  Washing- 
ton's army  willed  us  a  heritage  Of  frec<k)in, 
and  we  are  ex|M-eeslng  our  thankfulness  with 
these  celebrations  today. 

We  are  also  oommemoratlng  the  800th 
anniversary  of  the  great  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and,  here  again,  we  have  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  The  name  "Garden  State" 
Is  not  a  meaningless  ai^Mllatton.  Nor  does 
it  only  reter  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
New  Jersey  is  truly  a  garden  in  which  her 
citizens  are  free  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
strong  and  virile  industry  a^  well  as  a  provi- 
dent and  fruitful  agriculture.  As  one  of  the 
original  IS  States,  New  Jersey  has  stood  con- 
stantly In  the  forefront  d\uing  the  Atvelop- 
ment  of  our  Nation  and  has  maintained  her 
place  of  honor  in  its  subsequent  evcdutlon 
into  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  place  as  a  soldier  to  present 
to  you  the  many  statistics  i^pllcable  to  the 
economic  and  social  growth  of  New  Jersey 
nor  to  regale  you  with  a  compilation  of  the 
advantages  that  accrue  to  her  citizens.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  I,  as  a  military  man,  am 
proud  to  acclaim  her  as  my  adopted  State. 
I  am  proud  of  her  fabiilous  contribution  to 
the  military  history  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution, 
when  she  served  as  the  battleground  for  so 
much  of  the  critical  action  of  the  war,  to  ths 
present,  when  she  harbors  some  of  the  most 
important  training  facilities  that  support  our 
powerful  forces.  New  Jersey  has  always  been 
a  significant  force  behind  our  military  might. 
No  less  than  62  of  her  citizens  have  won  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Hon(»r.  Her  78th 
"Jersey  Lightning"  Infantry  Division  and 
60th  "Jersey  Blues"  Armored  DivLsion  hold 
places  of  honor  in  the  roster  of  American 
fighting  forces.  They  serve  today  to  under- 
score the  efficacy  of  our  one-army  concept  at 
its  best. 

I  am  proud,  therefore,  to  hail  our  beloved 
State  of  New  Jersey  on  this  commemoration 
of  her  300th  anniversary. 


And  finally,  this  is  a  day  of  dedication  or, 
man  specifically,  rededication.  It  is  a  day 
In  which  each  of  us  should  thank  God  that 
we  were  permitted  the  good  fortune  to  be 
bom  in  these  United  States  or  to  have  been 
able  to  settle  here.  It  Is  a  day  on  which  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  precious 
freedoms  of  America  and  to  defend  those 
rights  and  traditions  which  are  so  strongly 
embodied  in  our  national  life.  Such  out- 
ward nuuilfestations  of  love  and  devotion  to 
our  country  as  inarching  t>ands,  flying  flags, 
and  proelamation  of  undying  loyalty  must 
be  backed  up  by  a  determination  on  the  part 
that  each  of  us  to  make  whatever  personal 
sacrifices  are  necessary  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples that  made  this  Nation  great.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  guidelines  than  the  motto 
of  our  U.S.  Military  Academy:  "Duty,  Honor, 
Country."  This  motto,  which  has  guided  our 
officers  since  the  inception  of  West  Point, 
was  recently  given  added  significance  In  con- 
nection with  the  passing  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  our 
Nation.  His  distinguished  and  legendary- 
career  was  guided  by  his  devotion  to  this 
Slogan.  Where  can  we  find  a  better  example 
to  follow?  How  can  we  find  a  better  way  of 
expressing  our  determination  to  keep  faith 
with  our  ancestors  who  provided,  us  with 
this  great  land,  and  to  pledge  td  our  des- 
cendants that  we  will  ass\ire  for  them  the 
continuation  of  this  wonderful  heritage? 
And  so,  on  this  33d  Americanization  Day,  I 
would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  thought,  by 
quoting  from  my  own  personal  hero.  General 
MacArthur,  "The  only  politics  that  I  have 
Is  contained  in  a  simple  phrase  known  well 
by  all  of  us  'God  Bless  America.' " 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMONDT 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLOfA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  Impressed  with  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Billy  Graham  In  the  May 
1964  edition  of  Guideposts.  Tlie  article 
Is  entitled  "Siren  Songs  of  Today,"  and 
certainly  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Americans,  and  particularly  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  UJS.  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  excellent  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SlXZN    SONCS    OF   TODAT 

(By  Billy  Graham) 

According  to  a  Greek  legend,  there  lived 
on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a 
race  of  fascinating  creatures,  half  woman 
and  half  fish  called  sirens.  As  a  ship  would 
near  the  shore,  the  sirens  would  come  with 
their  harps  and  sing.  Because  their  songs 
were  so  enticing,  the  mariners  were  drawn 
away  from  the  hardships  of  the  eea  toward 
the  island  of  promise,  and  their  ships  were 
smashed  on  the  rocks.  There  are  singers  of 
siren  songs  in  our  own  times.  Straxvgs  mu- 
sic Is  again  filling  the  ears  of  the  pec^les 
of  the  world,  promising  salvation  and  peace. 
As  I  look  at  the  Aaaerican  scene  today,  I 
hear  several  songs  being  sung  which  could 
cause  oiir  Nation  to  fiounder. 
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George   Washington  on   hia 

galley     Forge?     Or     Benjamin 

g  the  Constitutional  Assem- 

and  out  of  that  prayer  meet- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United 

can  forget  Abraham  Lincoln 

time  after  time  with  his  Cab- 

Ood's  will  to  be  done  in  the 

Civil  War?     This  is  the  spirlt- 

tt  America. 

Is  great  because,  despite  owr 
has  blessed  and  protected  us. 
the  motto  "In  Ood  We  Trust" 
butt  have  we  preserved  It  In  our 


The  third 
can  continue 
Tlve. 


a  Ten 


song  that  I  hear  Is  that  we 
to  disregard  moral  law  and  sur- 


Ood  gave 
warned  that 
for  it  In  tho4 
and  the  i 
breaking  the 
tmn?     The 
'"Thoudialt 
Ood  claims 
ties  and 
first  commani 
When  tt  la 

whW 


This  Is 
Nation  put 
In  our  natlonkl 


hoi  ger 


indlTldi  als 


toy 


As  I  travel 
that  peo|rie 
thcrelsa 
for   snnethldg 
than   material 
oth^  things 
that  there  Is 

Z  disagree, 
swer;  there  i 
us  as 

As  I  listen 
a  savior,  I 
been   given, 
Man  seeks 
of  savior  tn 
poUttcal 
that  the 
at  this  plane; 

a.oooy. 

our 

He  offers 
and  aalratlaii 
your  hflwwi 
taie  world. 

There  Is 
can  be 


Bchc  ones 
cern  ral 


ftustratl<  ns 


tie 


n> 


Dsvt]  aL 


1  Psalm  33:  2 
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men  certain  m(»iU  laws  and 

If  we  break  them  we  will  pay 

destruction   of  the  individual 

J.     Who  can  deny  that  we  are 

Ten  Cbnunandmenta  at  every 

Irst    commandment    thunders, 

1  lave  no  other  gods  before  me."  ■ 

SI  iprenucy  above  all  man's  loyal- 

to  the  extent  that  the 

Iment  Is  observed,  men  are  free. 

oialllfled,  they  are  enslaved. 

H  is  so  Important  that  the 

back  on  His  rightful  throne 

affairs. 


aUe(  lances; 


ODd 


The  fourth]  siren  rong  that  I  hear  Is  that 
we  can  have  the  highest  concepts  of  Chris- 
tianity and  J  udalsm  without  personal  com- 
mltxnent  and  Involvement. 

throughout  the  conntry,  I  find 

nervous  and   restless,   that 

and  a  thirst  and  a  yearning 

unknown — sometlilng    more 

possessions,    success    or    the 

people   strive   for.     Many   say 

QO  hope. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  an- 

a  way  out;   there  is  hope  for 

and  for  us  as  a  nation. 

(o  the  cries  of  modem  man  for 

to  call  back.  "A  Savior  has 

yet    few    are    accepting   Him." 

d(  sperately  for  some  other  kind 

science,   sociology,   psychology. 

The  astounding  truth  Is 

event  of  the  whole  history 

was  on  that  Christmas  night 

Jesus  Christ  has  the  key  to 

and  dilemmas. 


Inward  security,  peace,  Joy, 

that  could  change  your  life, 

}  our  business,  oar  Nation,  and 


middle  ground.     None  of  us 
Chrtst  saki:   *nrou  cannot 


Ood    and    self;    you    must    make    a 
choice." » 

Which  way  will  America  chooee — the  com- 
mandmmts  of  men  cm:  the  Commandments 
of  Ood?  On  that  decision  rests  the  destiny 
of  America. 


*I[Catthew«:24. 


Good  Lawyers  Serve  the  Public 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
five  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  attorneys  are  re- 
crtving  special  recognition  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Florida  Bar  Associa- 
tion. These  five  lawyers — Leon  W.  Alex- 
ander. J.  Henry  Bloiint,  F.  C.  Hillyer,  D. 
W.  Prarkins,  and  J.  W.  Shands — have 
been  members  of  the  Florida  bar  for  50 
years,  an  enviable  record,  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  been  lawyers  for  that 
period  of  time,  but  because  they  have  all 
rendered  dedicated  and  brilliant  service 
to  their  profession  and  to  the  people  of 
Florida. 

Presiding  at  the  bar  association  meet- 
ing will  be  another  distinguished  Jack- 
sonville lawyer,  Deldridge  L.  Glbbs.  Mr. 
Gibbfl  is  a  law3rer's  lawyer,  who  has 
served  unselfishly  not  only  the  bar  but 
the  public  tn  many  positions  of  leader- 
ship. On  May  2,  1964.  Mr.  Gibbs  made 
a  particularly  inspiring  speech  on  the 
role  of  the  responsible  lawyer.  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  speech  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  315  lawyer-Members  of 
Congress,  which  is  58.9  percent  of  the 
535  Members,  but  to  all  Members.  I  also 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  editorials 
on  Law  Day  from  the  Jacksonville  Jour- 
nal and  the  Jaz  Air  News,  a  weekly 
paper  published  at  the  UJS.  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Jacksonville. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Journal,  Apr. 
30.  19641 

Prvs  JACK60NVII.LS  LAWYEas  Honored 

Talulhassbi. — Five  Jacksonville  lawyers 
will  receive  special  recognition  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Florida  bar  May  6-9  In 
Miami  Beach  when  the  bar  honors  Its  50 -year 
members. 

They  are  Leon  W.  Alexander,  J.  Henry 
Blount,  F.  C.  HlUyer,  D.  W.  Perkins,  and  J.  W. 
Shands. 

Alexander,  a  law  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  was  admitted  to  practice  In  1914. 
He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Jackson- 
ville Bar  Association.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  the  Florida  Bar. 

Blovmt  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1914.  He  has  served  as  county 
attorney  for  Duval  County  for  the  past  26 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Florida  Board 
of  Law  Examiners  from  1926  to  1931.  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Florida  Legislature  in  1931. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Jacksonville 
Bar  Association  In  1926.  ' 

Hillyer,  admitted  In  1914,  received  his  law 
degree  from  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  served  for  11  years  as  trial 
examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission, and  later  as  vice  president  of  ths 
southern  region  of  the  Association  of  Prac- 
titioners before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Perkins  Is  a  graduate  of  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh.  N.C.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
In  Florida  in  1914. 

Shands  received  his  law  degree  from  Co- 
liunbla  University  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice In  1914.  Prom  1942  to  1961.  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of 
Jacksonville. 

During  the  Saturday  morning  business  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  at  the  Americana 
Hotel.  Miami  Beach,  the  Florida  bar  will  pay 
tribute  to  30  lawyers,  all  active  members  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  Florida  for  50  years. 

[From  the  Florida  Thnes-Dnlon,  May  3, 
1964] 

Pttblic   Servics  RkLo   bcposTAirr   Role   ros 
Resfonsiblk  Lawtkxs 

(By  Clarence  Pottorff) 

Sn-VEE  Spkikgs,  May  2. — Deldridge  L.  Gibbs, 
of  Jacksonville,  president  of'the  Florida  Bar 
Association,  tonight  told  about  75  members 
of  the  Fifth  Judicial  EHstrict  that  they  must 
always  stand  ready  to  edxicate  and  serve  the 
pubUc  if  they  are  to  fill  their  obUgations  as 
lawyers. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District  Bar  AssoclaUon  in  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day,  Gibbs  questioned  what 
a  lawyer  could  tell  other  lawyers  about  the 
event.  He  said  they  all  are  aware  that  the 
purpose  of  Law  Day  la  to  deuKinstrate  the 
difference  between  our  system  of  law  and  the 
Communist  system. 

He  stressed,  however,  that  the  lawyers 
must  realize  their  particular  position  in  so- 
ciety. He  quoted  Chief  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthiu'  T.  VanderbUt,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
said  lawyers  had  five  functions: 

To  be  a  wise  counselor  to  all  manner  of 
men;  to  be  skilled  advocates  in  prosecuting 
and  defending  the  legal  rights  of  men;  to 
improve  the  profession,  the  courts  and  the 
law.  He  said  VanderbUt  stated  that  the 
last  two  functions  are  the  most  important 

He  said  they  were:  "In  a  free  society  every 
lawyer  has  a  fourth  responslbUity.  that  of 
acting  as  an  intelligent,  unselfish  leader 
of  public  opinion." 

The  fifth  Is:  "Every  great  lawyer  must  be 
prepared,  not  necessarUy  to  seek  public  offlcs. 
but  to  answer  the  call  for  public  servloe 
when  It  comes.  The  attorney  whose  profes- 
sional thoughts  begin  and  end  with  his  own 
clients  Is  a  pitiable  mockery  of  what  a 
great  lawyer  really  Is.  Training  for  public 
service  Is  a  lifelong  career." 

Gibbs  cited  an  example  of  a  candidate 
seeking  high  political  office  who  said  last 
week  In  Jacksonville  that  lawyers  were 
trained  as  masters  of  deceit. 

The  lawyer  said  the  candidate  later  said 
the  Incident  was  a  mistake.  But  Glbbs  ex- 
pressed fear  that  many  laymen  may  share 
the  candidate's  view.  He  said  the  candidate 
had  a  long  association  with  the  law  and  yet 
used  the  phrase  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  used 
to  describe  Conununlsts. 

Gibbs  said  it  was  foolish  to  bear  malice 
toward  the  nuin.  but  lawyers  should  learn 
from  it. 

He  urged  the  lawyers  to  strive,  each  day  to 
Improve  the  laws'  public  relations.  He  said 
they  must  teach  aU  citizens.  We  must  exert 
leadership  and  if  obliged  to  accept  public 
service,  we  must  embrace  that  opportunity 
wUlingly.  Law  Is  the  intangible  force  that 
makes  freedom  and  progreea  possible." 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Joxu^al,  May 

1.  1904] 

Law  Msans  Rsspsct 

Jasksonvllle,  Duval  County,  the  State  of 
Florida    and    the    Nation   in   general   today 
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observe  Law  Day.  a  day  set  aside  to  foster 
the  principles  of  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem. 

(t  Is  not  a  day  strictly  for  lawyers  any 
more  than  It  Is  an  occasion  strictly  t<«  the 
courts  or  law  enforcers.  It  Is  a  time,  by  proc- 
lamation ot  the  President,  for  each  Amer- 
ican to  ponder  the  Ideals  set  forth. in  our 
Constitution  under  legal  aspects. 

Law  Day  was  first  eetabUshed  by  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  In  1958  and  has 
been  honored  each  year  on  May  1  since  that 
time. 

It  comes  at  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
this  year  with  the  dvll  rights  bUl  being 
argued  In  Congreea  and  bo  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's citizenry  at  odds  over  personal  free- 
doms and  personal  responsibilities. 

Law  Day  attempts  to  point  out  not  only 
American  heritage  and  Individual  freedoms 
which  the  law  guarantees,  but  to  compare 
oiir  system  of  basic  values  under  rule  of 
law  with  the  law  of  force  and  fear  under 
other  types  of  government. 

Law  Day  Is  a  time  to  remind  ourselves 
that  we  In  this  country  should  refrain  from 
Illegal  acts  not  because  of  fear,  but  because 
of  morality  and  because  we  should  honor  the 
legal  system  that  keeps  us  from  chaos. 

Because  the  law  Is  Important  and  the 
courts  mean  so  much  to  our  way  of  life, 
Jacksonville  and  Duval  Oounty  dvlc  organ- 
izations are  Jointly  sponsoring  Law  Day  with 
appropriate  events. 

Twenty-two  civic  clubs  are  entertaining 
members  of  the  local  bar  assoclatloDs  wlie 
will  speak  at  meetings.  Seven  hlgk  sdiool 
classes  on  Amerteanlsm  versus  eomzntmlsm 
will  be  •ddressed  by  attorneys. 

The  Jacksonville  Bar  Association  calls  on 
every  citizen  of  this  community  to  Join  tbSM. 
not  in  honoring  their  own  profession,  but  to 
make  It  a  day  of  respect  for  our  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  law  must  be  respected  and  kept.  But 
beeause  It  Is  so  vital  to  our  welfare,  we  naust 
make  doubly  sure  that  each  act  that  becomes 
a  law  Is  wise,  practical  and  In  keeping  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Constltutloa, 

Oongrees  would  do  well  to  pause  and  give 
this  day  a  long  and  meanlagful  study. 

[Prom  the  JaAsonvUle  (Fla.)  Air  News, 

AprU  80, 1964] 

Om  nnoMnc  Rsstb  on  Law 

This  yev  Law  Day  will  be  obeerved  tomor- 
row. May  1.  It  Is  particularly  appropriate 
that  once  eitch  year  we  take  time  to  consider 
and  refiect  upon  the  processes  of  law  which 
are  the  foimdatlon  rock  upon  which  our 
Institutions  and  freedoms  rest. 

Our  law  Is  not  the  will  of  any  Individual 
but  U  shaped  by  logic,  history,  custom,  and 
utility,  and  only  oomes  Into  being  when  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  peculation  ap- 
prove it. 

Our  law  thus  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  as  to  what  constitutes  accepted 
standards  of  conduct  with  due  protection 
for  minority  views. 

In  a  state  imless  chaos  is  to  prevail,  the 
population  mtist  learn  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether and  law  governs  these  InterrelatloQ- 
ahlps.  Bach  individual  who  desires  to  see 
his  state  free  and  civUlzed  has  an  obligation 
to  obey  the  laws  which  his  comm\inlty  has 
evolved,  for  his  revolt  weakens  the  fabric  of 
order  and  freedom. 

Thus  law  involves  a  dovetailed  obligation 
for  the  individual;  he  has  a  role  in  shaping 
It  and  It  is  his  duty  to  obey  it,  and  his  failure 
on  either  end  will  resiilt  in  bad  law  or 
flaunted  law  and  chaos. 

With  tlMse  thoughts  In  mind  every  Indi- 
vidual ought  to  take  time  to  rededicate  him- 
self to  fulfill  his  eivle  obligations  In  Chafing 
and  InflueBcing  the  process  of  law,  and  re- 
member that  his  projper  obedience  to  the  law 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  order,  Jiutloe,  and 
freedom. 


Propotal  for  Chril  Rights  BUI  in  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vntGuoA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Ufay  6,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  soundest  and 
most  helpful  suggestions  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  since  the  debate  started 
some  2  months  ago  on  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  paternity  of  which  has  never 
been  disclosed  and  the  meaning  of  which 
never  satisfactorily  explained,  was  made 
In  today's  Issue  of  the  Richmond  Tlmes- 
Dlspatch  by  a  commentator,  Ross  Valen- 
tine, who  said  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  create  a 
special  bipartisan  committee  and  in- 
struct that  committee  to  draft  a  new 
bill  to  be  deliberated  and  voted  on  in 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ross  Valentine  article  en- 
tiUed  "U.S-A.— A  Judiciary  Monarchy?" 
may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sirticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 

May  6,  19«4] 

(By  Ross  Valentine) 

UJBA. ^A  JVDICIABT     MONAECHT.* 

If  a  majority  of  the  Senate  were  motivated 
by  the  "patrtoUc  imperative"  instead  of  par- 
tisan prestige  and  profit  in  a  presidential 
year,  the  8enat<MS  would  quit  quibbling  and 
squabbling  over  amendments  to  the  civil 
rights  bill— and  vote  to  discard  the  bill  in 
toCo. 

T%isy  would  then  vote  to  create  a  special, 
blpartiaan  ctnnnUttee,  and  instruct  that 
eommlttee  to  draft  a  new  bill,  to  be  deliber- 
ated and  voted  on  In  1068.  Next  year  will 
be  an  off  year,  polltleaUy.  The  Issues  will 
then  be  less  obstructed  and  obscured  and  the 
Senate  less  vulnerable  to  minority  duress. 

The  issue  is  too  Important  to  be  voted  on 
under  pressure. 

The  nuLln  Issue  transcends  the  immediate 
objective  of  the  bill.  Pew.  except  racial  fa- 
natics, object  to  Its  professed  motives.  But 
most  Americans  do,  or  should,  strenuously 
opiwse  the  aggrandlzenwnt  of  the  Judiciary's 
already  vast  political  powers  which  the  bill — 
as  It  now  reads — would  immeasurably  In- 


The  bill  would  tend  to  make  Federal  Judges 
no  longer  responsible  to  the  people.  If  en- 
acted into  law.  It  would  widen  the  wedge  to 
transform  our  representative  Government 
Into  what  would  be,  In  effect,  a  Judiciary 
monarchy — Its  power  concentrated  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  whoee  politically  appointed 
members  are  Irmnovable — and  responsible 
only  to  their  individual  consciences. 

This  transformation,  din>lng  three  "11b- 
eral"-dominated  decades,  has  been  gradual 
and  ob6c\u%,  but  remorseless.  Under  the 
guise  of  "Judicial  process,"  its  direction  has 
veered  toward  authoritarianism.  Ttxt  vm- 
thlnklng,  preoccupied  with  economio  self- 
interest  and  self-indulgent  distractions,  have 
been  oblivious  to  this  deviation  from  the 
democratic  process. 

In  Its  current  dispute  over  amendments, 
the  Senate  cant  see  the  forest  for  the  trees; 
It  has  lost  sight  of  the  political  abuses  hid- 
den In  this  Impulsive  lAet*  of  legislation. 

As  Virginia's  Senator  R(«btbon  has  re- 


peatedly pointed  out,  "discrimination" — the 
keyword  of  the  bill — has  not  been  defined 
with  legal  precision.  The  reason  for  t>'<«  is 
obvious.  No  one  but  the  defendant — ^In  his 
own  heart — would  be  able  to  judge  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  guilty  of  discrimination. 
But  the  bill  would  leave  the  definition  to  the 
clairvoyant  discretion  of  a  presiding  jiidge. 

Nor  do  most  Americans,  except  vaguely, 
realize  that  the  summary  power  of  a  Federal 
Judge  to  act  as  prosecutor,  Jury,  and  tribunal 
In  criminal  contempt  cases  can  be  an  intimi- 
dating bludgeon,  an  Inherent  (self-imposed) 
power  subject  to  political  motivation. 

This  power  does  not  derive  from  the  Con- 
stitution, Init  from  tradition  based  on  cumu- 
laUve  precedent.  This  gives  Federal  courts 
complete  discretion  as  to  the  size  of  the  fine 
and /or  the  length  of  Imprisonment  for  crimi- 
nal contempt.  Under  18  VB.C.  402,  the  fine 
Impoeed  on  an  individual  defendant  may  be 
as  high  as  $1,000,  and  Imprisonment  up  to  6 
months. 

The  punitive  purpose  of  this  tradition  is 
clear  enough — to  vindicate  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  courts.  But  this  power  can 
be,  and  on  occasion  has  been,  used  as  a 
threat  to  onnpel  obedience. 

This  practice  evolved  from  the  judiciary's 
arbitrary  distinction  between  statutory  crim- 
inal acts  and  criminal  contempt,  which,  in 
practice,  has  been  considered  as  not  sub- 
ject to  a  defendant's  constitutional  right  to 
a  Jury  trial. 

To  get  back  to  the  bill  itself — It  Is  based 
on  a  generally  false  premise — ^namely,  that 
Americans  are  biased  or  prejudiced  against 
any  race  other  than  their  own.  While  t><t« 
is  tudoubtedly  true  in  some  regions  and  scnnc 
persons,  it  Is  not  true  of  most  Americans. 

They  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
insilnctively  partial  to  their  own  race,  de- 
spite any  coercive  law  that  may  be  bulldoeed 
through  Congress.  They  wlU  oontlnue  to  In- 
sist on  the  right  of  preference— for  pei^le 
ot  their  own  race,  whose  company  they  con- 
sider nwre  congenial,  and  leea  conducive  to 
mutual  misapprehensions. 

Is  this  right  of  preference  unethical,  un- 
christian, or  unoonstltutloaal? 

Let  the  Senate  ponder  that  question, 
rather  than  amendments  such  as  that  intro- 
duced by  Senator  SMArmaa  of  Florida,  who 
would  ban  "discrimination  becaxtse  of  age" 
to  the  verbotens  In  the  catchall  bill.  Why 
not  add  color  of  hair  or  eyes,  oversize  or 
undwitee,  overweight  or  imderwelght  to  the 
list? 

The  Negro  American's  constltutional^po- 
litleal  rights  should  be  protected.  If  necessary 
by  specific  legislation  or  by  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

But  the  present  bill,  no  matter  how  clut- 
tered with  weasellng  amendments,  Is  the 
wrong  way  to  approach  the  problean.  Be- 
cause It  Is  politically  rather  than  ethically 
motivated.  It  cannot,  and  will  not,  command 
the  respect  It  should  have  to  be  effective  and 
enforceable. 

Surely  prohibition  proved,  if  historic  proof 
were  needed,  that  unworkable,  coercive  so- 
lutions to  social  problems,  even  when  in- 
corporated in  the  U.S.  Constitution,  will  not 
be  respected. 

After  ratification  of  that  "Big  Mistake." 
some  good  Christian  people  who  had  agitated 
for  it  forgot  their  Christian  principles  bo  far 
as  to  approve  the  Federal  Government's  ulti- 
mate, desperate,  and  despicable  practice  of 
poisoning  alcohol  which,  they  had  reason  to 
know,  would  be  consumed  by  derelicts  and 
hopelees  alcoholics  who  preferred'  to  risk 
death  rather  than  go  withotit  the  drink  they 
"craved.  I  doubt  that  even  Soviet  despotism 
would  dare  to  be  that  inhunaan. 

Like  the  18th  amendment,  the  currently 
debated  clvU  rights  bill  U  a  politically  loaded 
time  bomb.  It  would  hurt,  rather  than  help, 
the  InteUlgent,  educated,  self-respecting 
Negro. 
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list  of  1,1M  combined,  at  the  three  institu- 
tions.   Many  of  the  waiting  are  tragically  ill. 

Under  the  new  programs  advanced  by  the 
Kennedy  Foundation.  Federal  and  State  help, 
children  with  IQ's  of  40  to  60  are  learning 
the  alphabet  and  how  to  talk  on  a  telephone, 
among  other  things.  The  youngsters  with  60 
to  70  IQ's  are  learning  valuable  trades  and 
skills. 

A  few  of  theee  are  to  be  useful  In  work  as 
bicycle  repairmen,  nurserymen,  poultrymen, 
cattle  feeders.  In  simple  electrical  wiring, 
and  many  other  industrial  Jobs  requiring 
low  akllls. 

Sargent  Shriver,  and  bU  wife,  the  former 
Sunlce  Kennedy,  administer  the  Kennedy 
Foundation  for  retarded.  Over  3,500  public 
schools  now  have  special  classes  for  the 
retarded,  and  there  are  30.000  specialist 
teachers  in  thla  field. 

Research  centers  have  been  established  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Wis- 
consin universities  in  this  field.  Mentally 
retarded  centers  have  been  set  up  in  Chicago 
and  half  a  doaen  other  States.  Almoet  all 
of  the  60  States  have  taken  some  steps  to- 
ward helping  the  mentally  retarded.  In  the 
light  of  new  prooeases. 

Shriver  predicts  that  by  the  end  of  1964.  at 
least  20  great  universities  wUl  have  mentally 
retarded  projects  underway.  He  expects  by 
then  that  at  least  10  new  major  mental 
retardation  centers  will  exist. 

Only  those  who  have  a  retarded  child  know 
the  terrific  strain  that  comes  from  such  a 
disability. 


The  Position  of  Montana  Power  Co.  on 
the  Raral  Electrification  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTAITA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  comsent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  June  6.  1S>63, 
Issue  of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  imder 
the  heading,  "What  To  Do  About  REA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

J.  E.  Corette.  president  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  frankly  looks  on  the  REA  pro- 
gram as  a  growing  threat  to  the  Investor- 
owned  electric  utility  power  Industry.  In 
a  forthright  statement  along  this  line,  Mr. 
Ck>rette  says : 

"The  rural  electrification  program  is  grow- 
ing yearly  into  a  greater  and  more  serious 
threat.  Mo  one  objects  to  the  original  pur- 
pose of  REA,  but  that  Job  has  been  completed. 

"Subsidy  has  always  been  for  the  puri>oBe 
of  Improving  the  general  welfare  of  some 
segment  of  the  economy  that  was  depressed^ 
that  needed  a  subsidy,  that  Justified  on  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Today, 
rural  electric  cooperatives  are  being  subsid- 
ized to  supply  prosperous  suburban  residen- 
tial areas  and  conunercial  and  industrial  ciis- 
tomers.  It  is  ridiculous.  Every  power  com- 
pany and  every  dtlaen  should  oppose  any  new 
appropriation  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  The  rural  Job  is  finished — 
tiie  subsidy  and  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
should  stop. 

"Space  prevents  further  examples.  In  sum- 
mary, I  believe  we  have  never  seen  a  time 
when  there  were  as  many  things  being  pro- 
posed in  the  electric  field  that  can  adversely 


affect  our  customers,  our  stockholders,  and 
the  State  and  Federal  taxpayer. 

"We  should  sharpen  our  wits.  Improve 
our  ingenuity,  and  fight  harder  and  harder 
for  the  American  ta]q>aylng.  competitive  sys- 
tem. If  we  don't,  nationalization  of  ours 
and  other  industries  will  ultimately  result, 
and  Latin  America  Is  an  example  of  what  our 
economy  may  become." 


Who  Took  the  Ore  From  OroTille? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cazjroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
many  days  ago  California's  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  was  in  Washington  with  his  hand 
out.  One  of  the  relief  lines  he  passed 
through  was  the  one  which  ladles  out 
Federal  money  for  flood  control  works  by 
States.  I  say  more  power  to  him.  As 
long  as  other  Governors  are  getting  it. 
why  should  not  California's?  Besides,  fn 
the  case  of  the  Orovllle  project.  Uncle 
Sam  agreed  in  writing  to  pay  for  22  per- 
cent of  the  project's  cost  But  both  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Con- 
gress are  being  a  little  difficult  about  tt. 
In  the  imlikely  event  that  anyone  would 
take  the  time  to  read  my  statement  about 
it  submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, my  colleagues  have  kindly  and 
unanimously  consented  that  it  be  here  re- 
produced as  follows: 
STATKimrr  to  Boxtsb  Pcsuc  Wobxs  Atpbo- 

paiATiONs  StnKX»cinTTia  on  Osovills  Dam. 

BT  Rkpsbsemtativb  Casie  Hoaaiaa 

Mr.  Chalmoan,  I  am  asking  this  committee 
to  come  up  with  the  money  being  asked  for 
the  United  States  to  perform  its  contract 
solemnly  entered  mto  In  good  faith  with  the 
State  of  California  to  pay  for  part  of  the 
flood  control  costs  invoivsd  in  the  Orovllle 
Dam  unit  ot  the  Faatber  River  project. 

Thia  contract  waa  4  years  In  the  making — 
negotiations  commenced  In  July  1967 — the 
contract  was  signed  March  8,  1962.  The 
Oovemment'a  flood  control  contribution  on 
this  Joint  Federal-State  partnership  project 
was  fixed  at  22  percent  of  the  project's  cost, 
less  power  features,  but  not  to  exceed  $85 
million.  This  Is  working  out  at  around  $66 
million. 

If  this  contract  were  a  can,  it  would  be  a 
can  of  worms — and  mostly  hypothetical  ones 
at  that.  This  Is  because  it  deals  with  a 
number  of  fictloois  in  the  heavily  financed 
public  works  bvislness,  two  of  the  most  im- 
aginative of  which  are.  first,  ascertainment 
of  hypothetical  costs  (A  so-called  fiood  con- 
trol benefits  of  a  project  and.  second,  estab- 
lishment of  a  hypothetical  Interest  rate  for 
the  project.  A  aufllclently  ImaginaUve  civil 
servant  can  hypothesias  on  these  subjects 
and  such  related  fancies  as  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits,  recreational  benefits  and  like  until 
he  has  created  a  "bestasller"  Illusion  around 
almost  any  scheme  for  spending  taxpayers 
money  at  some  location  along  a  supposedly 
navigable  stream. 

It  la  safe  to  say  that,  except  for  sudt  ex- 
ercises in  creative  environment,  biMlness 
down  at  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  woold  be  pretty 
alack.  A  high  fraction  ot  the  dams,  water 
and  power  works.  Irrigation  canals  and  such. 
either  built  or  building,  would  never  stand 
up  under  less  unrealistic  scrutiny. 
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All  this  Is  being  said  to  emphasize  this 
point:  neither  fiood  control  allocations  nor 
project  Interest  rates  are  part  of  the  real 
world.  They  are  part  of  a  euphoric  wonder- 
land In  which  all  proposed  projects  on  all 
rivers,  streams,  and  creeks  are  beautiful. 
They  are  component  of  the  cosmetic  kit 
guaranteed  to  evoke  a  continuous  stream  of 
"yeas"  from  Congress  as  the  projects  parade 
past  for  authorization  and  funding  murmur- 
ing "Mr.  Legislator,  oh.  you  doll,  am  I  not 
the  prettiest  of  them  all?" 

What  has  happened  in  connection  with 
this  Orovllle  affair  is  that  somebody  Is  get- 
ting things  out  of  focus  between  the  dream 
world  and  the  real  world.  Somebody  has 
forgotten  that  flood-control  allocations  and 
project-interest  rates  are  intended  only  to 
sweeten  the  semantics  of  waterpower  proj- 
ectmanship.  They  are  not  intended  for 
crude  and  profane  use  such  as  contract  bust- 
ing. It  is  not  sporting  to  do  so.  TTie  "I  can 
g^et  it  for  you  wholesale"  approach  to  flood 
control,  exhibited  by  the  GAO's  recent  report 
on  Orovllle,  Is  particularly  offensive  in  this 
regard.  It  uses  up  47  pages  twisting  and 
distorting  theee  semantics  in  a  disgusting 
manner — using  to  sour  what  was  created  to 
sweeten. 

The  people  who  wrote  the  Orovllle  con- 
tract took  4  years  to  get  the  formless,  sub- 
stanceless  matters  of  flood-oontrol  allocation 
and  Interest  rate  into  torm  and  substance  in 
the  contract.  They  created  the  illusion  of 
accomplishing  the  impossible.  They  made 
a  thing  of  an  unthlng  and  put  it  on  paper. 
Now  GAO  has  the  temerity  to  say  they  were 
wrong.  That  all  this  could  have  been  done 
another  way,  a  way  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  put  up  only  S52.S5  mlUlon  In- 
ste«ul  of  $66  million  as  its  share  of  the  inx>J- 
ect.    I  say  that  this  is  boorish  and  unworthy. 

What  is,  in  fact,  "by  gosh  and  by  guess" 
can  never  be  anything  but  that  and  cannot 
have  degree  or  dimension.  Yet  that  Is 
exacUy  what  OAO  seeks  to  do.  It  says  the 
contract  negotiators  erred  by  slightly  over 
20  percent  on  the  upside  in  converting  the 
unthlng  to  a  thing. 

It  Is  my  respectful  reoixnmendation  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  that  this 
kind  of  foolishness  be  relegated  to  the  seme 
pigeonhole  it  reeerves  for  speculation  over 
the  number  of  angels  which  can  gather  on 
a  pinpoint.  Further,  that  the  obligation  ot 
the  Oovemment.  established  by  the  QrovUle 
contract,  be  honored  by  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  sums. 


Moscow  Will  Do  An  Needed  To  Rale 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CASOLIH A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet  of  April  23,  1964,  car- 
ries an  article  containing  some  very  in- 
teresting comments  by  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev. Unfortunately,  these  quotations 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  an  interpreta- 
tion of  their  meaning  for  America  and 
the  free  world  have  not  appeared  in  other 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  article  entitled  "Mos- 
cow Will  Do  All  Needed  To  Rule  World" 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao, 
as  follows: 

Krsushcrkv  Pbomibes:  Moscow  Wnx  Do  Au. 

Nnma  To  Roim  Woaut 

(By  J.  J.  GUbert) 

Washington. — Niklta  EChrushchev  has  In 
recent  days  reafllrmed  three  facts  for  the  free 
world. 

He  has  made  it  clear  once  again  that  com- 
munism Is  bent  on  domination  of  the  world: 
that  it  Is  keeping  its  armaments  secret  but 
strong;  that  it  is  antirellgious. 

Lashing  out  against  Red  China,  which  dis- 
agrees with  him  as  to  the  methods  for  ad- 
vancing conununlsm,  Khrushchev  reassured 
a  large  Soviet-Polish  friendship  meeting  in 
the  Kremlin  with  these  words:  ' 

"RED   rUM    OVXa   WHOLE    WORU) 

"I  guarantee  you  that  the  Soviet  Central 
Committee  will  do  everything  so  that  the  Red 
flag  will  fiutter  over  the  whole  world." 

Just  days  earlier,  in  Hungary,  in  another 
attack  on  Red  China,  Khrushchev  said  it  was 
idle  to  speculate  on  relative  arms  strength, 
"since  everyone  conceals  how  many  weapons 
he  has,"  and  Soviet  Russia  can  "annihilate" 
as  well  as  anyone  else. 

He  used  the  same  occasion,  a  talk  to  Hun- 
garian workers,  to  take  a  dig  at  religion.  He 
had  some  humorous  observations  to  make 
about  the  Bible  account  of  God  sending 
manna  from  Heaven  to  feed  the  Jews  in  the 
desert,  and  then  told  the  workers  they'd  have 
to  rely  on  their  own  hands,  because  Soviet 
Russia  had  sent  astronauts  up  to  look  for 
manna  in  the  skies,  and  they  saw  none. 

Seemingly,  these  observations  attracted 
less  attention  than  what  Khrushchev  had  to 
say  about  Red  China.  They  were  among  the 
most  important  things  he  had  to  say. 

NO  TIME  TO  XKLAZ 

The  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
has  caused  some  relaxation  in  the  free  world. 
This  Is  dangerous,  the  nations  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  who  know 
something  about  communism,  have  warned. 
At  almost  tbe  same  hotir  that  Khrushchev 
was  attacking  Red  China  in  his  Soviet-Polish 
friendship  speech,  the  SEATO  nations  In  ses- 
sion in  Manila,  said  formally:  "Despite  the 
sharpening  of  the  Slno-Soviet  dispute,  world 
domination  remains  the  aim  of  communism 
and  thus  vigilance  must  not  be  relaxed." 

Some  of  Khrushchev's  recent  remarks  have 
been  open  to  two  Interpretations,  causing 
confusion.  He  has  been  quoted  as  being 
against  revolution,  but  he  has  assured  the 
Reds  everywhere  that  Moscow  "will  do  every- 
thing" to  spread  communism  throughout  the 
world.  He  seems  chiefly  to  be  against  vio- 
lence at  this  time  which  coiild  provoke  a  nu- 
clear conflict. 

There  are  observers  who  feel  Red  China's 
Mao  Tse-tting  has  Khrushchev  on  the  de- 
fensive in  their  argiunent.  In  this  light, 
Khrushchev  is  seen  as  proclaiming  that  he 
is  Jiut  as  good  a  Communist  as  anyone  else. 
Just  as  atheistic.  Just  as  strong  militarily. 
Just  as  determined  to  dominate  the  world. 

At  his  70th  birthday  party  In  Moscow, 
Khrvishchev  mellowed  a  great  deal.  Without 
naming  Red  China  he  said  "^we  ahall  *  *  *  not 
break  off  relations  with  those  with  whom  we 
have  not  fuU  unity  now."  He  added  that 
Russian  Communists  "have  always  adhered 
to  and  will  continue  to  adhere  to  Marxist- 
Leninist  positions." 

This  gives  support  to  the  view  of  some 
that  Khrushchev  is  playing  for  time;  that 
he  Is  relaxing  his  attitude  toward  the  West 
a  little  to  be  freer  to  solve  his  differences  with 
Pelplng.  If  peace  could  be  made  with  the 
Red  Chinese,  it  is  contended,  he  would  re- 
turn to  other  problems  with  new  vigor.  The 
West,  meanwhile,  could  regard  a  divided 
Communist  movement  as  only  a  little  less 
dangerous  than  a  united  one. 


Detroit  To  Host  Riennial  NalioDal  Japa- 
nese Amcricaa  CHiseBS  Leatne  Coa- 
▼entioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or  aucHiOAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  the  18th 
Biennial  National  Convention  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  JACL. 
which  will  be  held  in  Detroit  appropri- 
ately enough  through  Independence  Day 
week,  with  headquarters  in  the  historic 
Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel. 

Prom  July  1  to  4,  more  than  1,500 
delegates,  representing  monbers,  and 
chapters  in  32  States,  will  gather  to  im- 
plement their  timely  convention  theme, 
"Human  dignity — our  challenge,"  as  they 
strive — in  the  words  of  their  national 
motto — "To  Become  Better  Americans  In 
a  Greater  America." 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  pay  honor 
to  several  distinguished  Americans  who 
20  years  ago,  when  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  were  suspect  citizens,  de- 
voted themselves  to  helping  those  of 
Japanese  ancestry  gain  dignity  and  oj^- 
portunity  as  full  fledged  and  "accepted'* 
Americans. 

JACL  BACXOaOTTND 

JACL,  as  most  Members  of  Congress 
are  aware,  is  the  only  national  organiza- 
tion of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry.  - 
All  of  its  members  are  native-bom  or 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States : 
most,  but  not  all,  are  also  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

Organized  nationally  in  1930  in 
Seattle,  as  former  Congressman  Waltn- 
Judd  declared  on  this  floor  or  August  2, 
1955,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  JACL: 

Seldom  can  the  history  of  a  people  be 
identified  with  a  single  organization.  But, 
imlquely  and  unmistakably,  the  annals  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  dn  the  United 
States  mainland  during  their  most  crucial 
and  tumultuous  quarter  century,  when  their 
destiny  in  this  country  was  secured  for  all 
time  to  come,  is  the  story  of  JACL. 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  JACL,  with 
its  skillful  use  of  the  tools  of  democracy, 
it  is  doubtful  that  those  of  Jap&nese  origin 
In  this  land  would  enjoy  the  healthy  and 
promising  status  that  Is  theirs  today  as  in- 
tegrated and  loyal  Americans. 

JACL's  record  belles  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  are  among  the 
fewest  In  numbers  and  the  youngest  in  aver- 
age age  of  all  our  many  nationality  groups; 
that  they  are  only  one  generation  removed 
from  the  emigrants  of  an  As^n  land  whose 
culture,  language,  and  heritage  are  quits 
different  from  that  of  most  Americans  whs 
trace  their  origins  to  Europe;  and  that  they 
were  persecuted  and  prosecuted  as  perhaps 
no  other  racial  minority  in  our  Nation's 
experience. 

To  have  accompllahed  so  much,  for  any 
people,  in  such  a  short  time,  and  against 
such  odds  of  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  and 
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J  ACL  but  also  to  the  syBtcm 
aid  the  democratic  processes 
opportunity  and  Incentive  for 
human  relations. 


Today,  as  a  1  of  us  recognize,  JACL 
Is  in  the  forefn  at  of  those  natl(Hml  orga- 
are  seeking  meaningful 
and  comprehensive  dvll  rights  legisla- 
tion for  all  Am  aricans,  as  well  as  liberal- 
ized immigration  opportunities  for  sJl 
peoples  of  eart  i. 

Having  pen  anally  experienced  both 
the  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  ex- 
clusionary Imn  jgratlon  laws.  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  understand  that 
only  in  extending  social  Justice  and 
equality  in  cfm  ortunlties  to  aU  our  citi- 
lens  does  th(  vaimted  birthright  of 
every  America]  t  become  truly  secure. 

DSTBOIT  ANl  JAFAKZSX  AMBIICAMS 

Early  in  Wo  :ld  War  n.  in  what  dean 
of  the  Yale  Ihiverslty  School  of  Law 
Eugene  Rostov  described  as  "Our  worst 
wartime  mistace"  and  which  President 
Tnmian's  Con  mlttee  on  Civil  Rights  in 
its  historic  1917  report  condemned  as 
**rhe  most  st  Iking  mass  Interference 
since  slavery'  x  rith  the  right  to  physical 
freedom,"  some  110,000  hviman  beings, 
more  than  two  -thirds  of  whom  were  na- 
tive-born dtizf  ns,  without  trial  or  hear- 
ing, were  eva<uated  frcxn  their  homes 
and  assodatlo:  is  on  the  west  coast  and 
confined  in  w  lat  euphemistically  were 
called  "relocat  on  centers"  in  the  inte- 
rior wasteland!  of  the  West  and  Midwest. 

Their  only  c  rime,  in  .the  words  of  the 
UjS.  Supmne  Court,  was  their  afOnity 
with  the  Japai  ese  eneity,  an  accident  of 
birth. 

Some  20  yeirs  ago.  our  Government 
decided  that  jcreened,  loyal  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  might  be  aHowod  to 
leave  the  cam  ms  and  seek  normal  lives 
outside  the  W  sstem  Defense  Ccmmand. 
At  the  same  time  that  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Japcuiese  ancentry  were 
volunteering  rom  behind  the  barbed 
wire  fences  ot  their  camps  to  fight,  and 
as  many  did  i  >  die.  in  the  armed  forces 
of  our  countrr  in  all  theaters  of  war, 
several  thousa  ad  evacuees  h(H>efully  re- 
settled in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
particularly  ai  ound  Detroit. 

So  much  ts  ]  nown  about  the  gallantry 
of  Amerlcani  of  Japanese  ancestry 
against  both  t  le  German  and  Japanese 
enemies  that  li  needs  no  recounting  here : 
sufllce  it  to  s  ly  that  an  June  11.  1963. 
more  than  25  9f  our  colleagues  from  all 
sections  of  tl^e  country,  under  special 
orders,  paid  m  >re  than  2  hours  of  tribute 
to  the  famed  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  of  Japaiiese  Americans,  the  most 
decorated  mill  ary  unit  in  size  and  length 
of  service  in  American  military  history 
and  to  Japar  ese-Amerlcan  troops  who 
served  under  (  ouble  jeopardy  in  military 
intelligence  in  the  Pacific  War. 

Not  so  muct  is  known  about  the  Japa- 
nese America:  is  who  left  the  camps  in 
which  our  C  ovemment  had  Interned 
them  to  help  he  war  effort  In  such  in- 
dustrial areas  as  Detroit.  But.  let  the 
record  show  tl  lat  these  civilian  Japanese 
Americans  to4  made  their  contribution 
World  War  n.  working 
conscientiously  to  make 
the  arsenal  of  democracy. 


to  victory   in 
loyally    and 
America  truly 


Notwithstai  ding  rumors  and  allega- 


tions to  the  contrary,  the  official  records 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  intelligence  sections  of  both  the 
Army  smd  Navy  reveal  that  not  a  single 
American  citizen  or  a  resident  alien  of 
Japanese  ancestry  committed  an  act  of 
espionage  or  sabotage  before,  during,  or 
after  World  War  n  in  spite  of  extreme 
provocations. 

In  1946,  18  years  ago.  in  the  wake  of 
wartime  relocatees  to  the  Motor  Capital. 
the  local  chapter  was  organized  to  bring 
some  degree  of  stability  to  these  Japa- 
nese Americans  who  had  come  to  Detroit 
to  begin  new  lives  and  new  jobs  among 
strange-to-them  and  unique  circum- 
stances. In  the  succeeding  years,  the 
Detroit  chapter  developed  a  three - 
pronged  program:  first,  attempting  to 
fulfill  the  needs  of  a  displaced  people: 
second,  beerlnning  the  process  of  orienta- 
tion-Integration to  a  new  community; 
and  third,  attempting  to  show  its  ma- 
turity by  contributing  more  to  the  cul- 
tural, social,  and  political  life  of  the 
larger  community. 

Today,  the  Detroit  JACL  chapter  is  a 
recognized  civic  organization  that  not 
only  cooperates  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  community  but  also  adds  to  the 
cultural  makeup  of  the  city.  It  Is  an 
organization  that  has  truly  contributed 
to  the  betterment  of  Detroit  and  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  introducing  to  this 
Midwest  metropolis  a  new  citizenry,  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that,  in  the 
eloquence  of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, "Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart;  Americanism  is  not. 
and  never  was,  a  matter  of  race  or 
ancestry." 

At  the  same  time,  JACL  has  brought 
to  Detroit  an  awareness  that  the  next 
great  epoch  in  civilization  may  be  deter- 
mined around  the  Pacific  basin,  where 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  reside.  Its  members  remind  us 
that  in  spite  of  a  bitter  war,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  today  are  partners  in 
the  Pacific,  in  mutual  security  as  well  as 
in  economic  relations. 

CONVXNTION    PROGRAM 

Detroit  is  proud  that  It  will  host  the 
second  national  JACL  convention  held 
in  mid-America,  the  first  time  since 
Chicago  hosted  a  national  convention  In 
1950,  for  our  city  has  many  special  at- 
tractions that  are  not  available  else- 
where. 

Two  years  ago.  In  1962.  the  17th  bien- 
nial national  convention  was  held  In 
Seattle.  Wash.  In  1966,  the  19th  bien- 
nial national  convention  will  be  held  In 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

And,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate 
that  so  much  of  the  convention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  great  moral  issue  of  our 
times,  the  right  of  all  our  citizens,  every- 
where in  the  land,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  to  enjoy 
the  constitutional  guarantees,  the  hu- 
man dignity,  and  the  equal  opportuni- 
ties that  are  the  proud  boast  and  the 
hoi?eful  promise  of  our  national  life. 

The  18th  biennial  national  convention 
actually  begins  on  June  30,  when  the 
national  officers  and  the  chairman  of 
the  various  district  councils  meet  as  the 
national  board. 


The  convention  proper  begins  when 
the  national  council,  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  88  chapters,  b^in  their  de- 
liberations on  July  1.  That  evening,  as 
a  feature  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  the 
finals  of  the  National  JACL  oratorical 
contest  will  be  held.  The  subject  for 
the  orations,  as  well  as  for  the  National 
JACL  essay  contest,  is  "JACL  and  Civil 
Rights." 

The  national  council  sessions  will  be 
recessed  for  an  outing  at  Pine  Knob,  the 
former  Edsel  Ford  estate,  the  afternoon 
of  July  2. 

At  the  official  convention  luncheon  on 
July  3,  various  organizational  awards 
will  be  made  to  deserving  members. 

That  evening,  the  (estimonal  banquet 
will  be  held,  at  which  time  five  distin- 
guished Americans  who  were  especially 
helpful  to  those  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  the  resettlement  period  20  years 
ago  will  be  honored.  All  are  still  lead- 
ers In  the  current  civil  rights  fight. 

They  are  Dr.  Clarence  Pickett,  then 
executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  Norman 
Thomas,  crusading  Socialist  and  human- 
itarian; Roger  Baldwin,  then  the  na- 
tional director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union;  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
then  the  head  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  wotk  among  Japanese - 
Americans;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Kingman,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Committee  on  American  Principles  and 
Fair  Play.  Each  will  be  cited  for  out- 
standing contributions  In  helping  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  regain  their 
dignity  as  hiunan  beings  and  to  secure 
equal  rights  under  law. 

The  convention  baiuiuet  will  feature 
Roy  Wilkins.  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  as  the  guest 
speaker.  JACL  properly  will  honor  him 
lor  his  years  of  effective  leadership  In 
the  common  cause  of  equality  and  dig- 
nity. 

At  the  banquet,  too,  the  JACL'er  of  the 
biennlum  and  the  Nisei — Japanese- 
American — of  the  biennlum  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  Nisei  of  the  bienniiim  1960-62.  for 
having  done  the  most  to  bring  credit 
upon  those  of  Japanese  ancestry,  was 
internationally  known  architect  Minoru 
Yamasaki.  a  resident  of  Detroit.  He  is 
the  master  architect  of  Wayne  State 
University,  as  well  as  for  mstny  famous 
buildings  in  Detroit  and  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Two  years  earlier,  the  Nisei  of  the 
biennlum  1958-60  was  our  former  col- 
league, then  Congressman,  now  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inoxtye  of  Hawaii,  the  first 
American  •  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Another 
Nisei  of  the  biennlum  was  Hershey 
Mljramura.  of  Gallup.  N.  Mex.,  the  only 
living  Japanese-American  Medal  of 
Honor  winner,  who  earned  our  Nation's 
highest  decoration  for  valor  in  Korea. 

The  traditional  Sayonara  Ball  con- 
cludes the  convention  proper,  although 
the  newly  elected  national  officers  and 
the  new  national  board  will  meet  in  final 
sessions  to  implement  the  convention 
mandates  on  July  5. 


NATIONAL    BOARO 


Members  of  the  National  JACL  board, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  organizaticm, 
are  a  typical  cross  section  of  America, 
attesting  to  the  integration  of  those  of 
Japanese  ancestry  into  the  life  of  the 
Nation  at  large. 

National  president  is  K.  Patrick  Okura. 
of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  State  mental 
health  planning  executive  of  the  Ne- 
braska Psychiatric  Institute. 

National  first  vice  president  is  Jerry 
J.  Enomoto,  of  Tracy,  Cadif.,  the  asso- 
ciate superintendent  in  charge  of  re- 
ception-guidance, Deuel ,  Vocational  In- 
stitution, California  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

National  second  vice  president  is 
Takeshi  Kubota.  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  a 
landscape  architect  specializing  in  ori- 
ental gardens. 

National  third  vice  president  Is  Wil- 
liam M.  Marutani,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
an  attorney  at  law  who  doubles  as  the 
National  JACL  legal  counsel,  member  of 
the  dlstlngiiished  MacCoy,  Evans  ti  Lewis 
law  firm. 

National  treasiu-er  is  Kumeo  Yoshi- 
nari,  of  Chicago,  111.,  production  man- 
ager of  Turtle  Wax  Co. 

Secretary  to  the  board  Is  Dr.  David 
M.  Mlura,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a  den- 
tist. 

National  1,000  Club  chairman  Is  Wil- 
liam M.  Matsiunoto,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  assistant  district  manager,  West 
Coast  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Chairman.  Pacific  Northwest  district 
coimcll,  is  Dr.  John  Kanda,  of  Sumner, 
Wash.,  a  physician. 

Chairman,  northern  California-west- 
ern Nevada  district  council,  is  John 
Yasumoto.  of  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  a 
mechanical  engineer  with  the  South  San 
Francisco  Plant.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Chairman,  central  California  district 
council,  Is  Dr.  Prank  Nlshlo,  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  an  optometrist. 

Chairman.  Pacific  Southwest  district 
council,  Masaki  Hlronaka,  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  assistant  superintendent,  U.S. 
Poet  Office,  Pacific  Beach  Station. 

Chairman,  intermountain  district 
council,  is  Kiyoshi  Sakota,  of  Rexburg, 
Idaho,  a  farmer. 

Chairman,  mountain-plains  district 
council,  is  Mrs.  Lily  Y.  Okura,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  administrator  of  the  Meyer  Ther- 
apy Center  for  Children,  Omaha. 

Chairman.  Midwest  district  council,  is 
Dr.  James  Takao.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
a  dentist. 

Chairman,  eastern  district  council, 
is  Kaz  Horita,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  a 
chemical  engineer  with  the  Container 
Corp.  of  America. 

Living  past  national  presidents  are 
Frank  F.  Chuman,  of  Los  Angeles,  Csdlf., 
an  attorney  at  law;  Shigeo  Wakamatsu, 
of  Chicago,  HI.,  a  chemist  with  Lever 
Bros.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  plant;  Dr.  Roy 
M.  Nlshikawa,  of  Los  Angeles,  Caltf.,  an 
optometrist;  George  J.  Inagakl,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  a  real  estate  and  market- 
ing management  consultant;  Hlto 
Okada,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  a  general 
Insurance  broker;  Saburo  Kldo,  Los  An- 
geles, CaUf.,  publisher.  New  Japanese- 
American  News;  and  Dr.  Thomas  T. 
Yatable.  Chicago,  ni.,  a  dentist.   . 


National  director  Is  Masao  W.  Satow, 
with  headquarters  In  San  Francisco. 
Jack  Mayeda,  also  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  northwn  California  regional  direc- 
tor. Isaac  Matsushlge,  of  Los  Angeles,  Is 
the  Pacific  Southwest  regional  director, 
Mrs.  Esther  Haglwara  supervises  the 
Midwest  regional  office'  in  Chicago, 
Harry  Honda,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  official  weekly  membership 
publication,  the  Pacific  Citizen. 

National  convention  chairman  is 
Frank  Watanabe,  suE>ervlsory  engineer 
for  Kelsey  Hayes,  of  Detroit.  President 
of  the  Detroit  JACL  chapter  is  James  N. 
Shimoura,  owner  of  the  Oriental  Provi- 
sion Qo.,  wholesale  food  distributors. 

Miss  Marilyn  Nagano,  a  student  at 
Wayne  State  University,  will  reign  as  the 
National  JACL  Queen.  She  will  be  at- 
tended by  Miss  Sarah  Shirane  and  Miss 
Shirley  Klnoshlta. 

SUCCBSSrXTI.   CONVKNTION 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
wishing  success  to  the  18th  Biennial  Na- 
tional JACL  Convention,  for  its  theme 
is  the  basic  moral  Issue  of  the  day:  "Hu- 
man EMgnlty — Our  Challenge." 

If  the  delegates  to  the  Detroit  conven- 
tion will  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Japanese-American  Creed,  which  was 
authored  by  Mike  Masaoka.  whom  many 
of  us  know  as  the  able  spokesman  for  the 
JACL  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  they 
cannot  but  do  honor  to  their  organiza- 
tion and  to  their  country,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

That  creed,  Incidentally,  was  first  read 
into  the  CoNGKESsiONAL  Reccxu)  in  May 
1941,  and  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  my  very  background 
makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  In 
her  institutions.  Ideals,  and  traditions;  I 
glory  In  her  heritage;  I  boast  of  her  history: 
I  trust  in  her  future.  She  has  granted  me 
liberties  and  opportunities  such  as  no  Indi- 
vidual enjoys  in  this  world  today.  She  has 
given  me  an  education  befitting  kings.  She 
has  entrusted  me  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  franchise. 

She  has  permitted  me  to  build  a  home,  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  to  worship,  think,  speak, 
and  act  as  I  please — as  a  free  man  equal  to 
every  other  man. 

Although  some  individuals  may  discrimi- 
nate against  me.  I  shall  never  become  bitter 
or  lose  faith,  for  I  know  that  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  True,  I  shall  do  all  In  my 
power  to  discourage  such  practices,  but  I 
shall  do  it  In  the  American  way :  aboveboard, 
in  the  open,  through  courts  of  law,  by  educa- 
tion, by  proving  myself  to  be  worthy  of 
eqiial  treatment  and  consideration.  I  am 
firm  in  my  belief  that  American  sportsman- 
ship and  attitude  of  falrplay  vrlll  Judge 
citizenship  and  patriotism  on  the  basis  of 
action  and  achievement,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  physical  characteristics. 

Becaiise  I  believe  in  America,  and  I  trust 
she  believes  In  me,  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived Innximerable  benefits  from  her.  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places:  to  support  her  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  her  laws;  to  respect  her  flag: 
to  defend  her  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic;  to  actively  assume  my  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  citizen,  cbeerf\illy  and  with- 
out any  reservations  whatsoever.  In  th^  hope 
that  I  may  become  a  better  American  in  a 
greater  America. 


Is  the  Defeat  of  Commniiist  Forces 
Unaeccssary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtTTH    CAXOLIN& 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  we  find  that  our  young  peo- 
ple have  a  better  perspective  on  the  is- 
sues of  the  day  than  some  of  the  old  ex- 
perienced hands  who  have  been  trying 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world  un> 
successfully  for  many  years.  I  have 
been  particularly  Impressed  with  an  edi- 
torial analysis  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as 
expressed  in  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Carl  Hendricks  in  the  Gamecock,  the 
student  newspa];}er  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  This  column,  taken 
from  the  May  1, 1964.  issue  of  the  Game- 
cock, is  entitled  "Is  the  Defeat  of  Com- 
munist Forces  Unnecessary?"  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  our 
State  Department  foreign  policy  plan- 
ners, who  are  evidently  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  pressing  need  to  win  the 
war  with  communism,  and  also  to  any- 
one in  the  Congress  who  seems  to  be 
imbued  with  this  same  type  of  fallacious 
thinking. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaa, 
as  follows: 
Is  THE  Defeat  of   Coimuctjnist  Fokczs   Un- 

NECESSAKT? 

Today  a  perplexing  situation  exists  for  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  foralgn  poUcy 
and  ^Iso  In  certain  areas  oi  domestic  rela- 
tions. 

Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  In 
southeast  Asia  against  a  determined  aad 
weU-equlpped  enemy.  Excerpts  of  lettan 
which  a  young  Amraican  captain  wrote  to 
his  wife  shortly  before  his  death  (published 
In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report)  indicate  what 
some  "less  informed"  citizens  have  sxispect- 
ed  for  some  time— that  the  "war"  Is  going 
badly  for  us  and  is  getting  worse. 

This,  of  course,  ts  contnuty  to  what  the 
politically  ambitious  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  have  the  electcM^te  beUeve.  It  has 
been  the  Department  of  Defense's  conten- 
tion that  the  need  for  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  would  shortly  be  over. 

Perhaps  this  view  might  have  been  Justi- 
fied with  another  of  Averell  Harrlman's  neu- 
tralist governments.  Harrlman's  neutral 
government  In  Laos  hasn't  worked  too  well 
so  far.  Perhaps  a  "neutral"  South  Vietnam 
would  fare  better? 

An  appalling  fact  disturbs  vb  about  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
official  Washington  that  there  Is  no  real 
need  to  defeat  the  Communist  or  Viet  Cong 
forces — this  Is  much  the  same-  attitude  that 
prevailed  in  the  Korean  war  over  the  obdu- 
rate objections  of  the  late  Gen.  Dou^as 
MacArthur.  The  concept  of  war  without  vic- 
tory and  its  resulting  attrition  seems  a  bit 
alien  to  this  writer. 

How  can  we  expect  other  peoples  to  respect 
us  if  we  do  not  speak  and  act  with  author!^ 
and  force?  How  can  we  expect  our  Ameri- 
can fighting  forces  to  be  trustworthy,  brave, 
loyal,  and  of  high  morale  If  we  dont  oOciaUy 
and  morally  support  them  and  equip  them 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  do  the  Job  that 
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board  Chicago  is  going  to  cost  the  east- 
ern seaboard  housewife  more  than  she  is 
now  paying  for  the  cane  product. 

A  distinguished  and  respected  oonstit> 
uent  of  mine,  Mr.  Henry  R.  C.  Elser  of 
Paoli,  Pa.,  is  in  a  unique  position  in  that 
he  has  investments  in  sugar  refineries 
located  variously  In  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, and  Billings,  Mont.  What  brought 
me  up  short,  however,  was  his  recent 
letter  in  which  he  points  out  that  he  has 
always  paid  a  higher  price  for  sugar  in 
Billings  than  in  Chicago  "where  beet 
sugar  meets  competition  from  cane 
sugar." 

Mr.  Elser's  letter  has  been  made  a  part 
of  this  extension  of  remarks  and  I  would 
commend  It  to  the  careful  pertisal  of 
those  who  may  have  a  concern  for  sugar 
refining  as  a  vital  factor  in  our  east 
coast  economy: 

Paoli,  Pa,  XprW  27    1964. 
Hon.  Paul  B.  Dagitx. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Wtishington,  DC. 

Okas  Congxsssman  Dacux:  I  fully  realize 
that  you  have  many  pressing  problems  on 
your  hands,  and  may  not  have  time  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  )olnt  resolutions  re- 
gartflng  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  beet 
BXigar  markets  and  on  beet  sugar  quotas.  I 
urge  you,  however,  to  examine  this  situation 
closely. 

As  one  of  your  eonstltiients,  I  am  In  the 
unique  position  of  being  the  principal  stock- 
holder In  three  firms.  One  Is  located  In 
Philadelphia  and  uses  In  excess  of  4  million 
pounds  of  cane  sugar.  The  second  Is  located 
In  Chicago  and  uses  In  excess  of  1  million 
poxinds  of  beet  sugar.  The  third  Is  located 
In  Billings.  Mont.,  and  uses  In  excess  of  2 
million  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  Therefore. 
I  feel  that  I  have  been  able  to  look  at  the 
mtlre  situation  quite  objectively  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  la  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country  and  the  consuming 
public  not  to  remove  restrictions  on  beet 
sugar  markets,  and  not  to  Increase  beet 
sugar  quotas. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  all  of  the  statis- 
tics and  figures  I  have  available  except  to 
make  one  p>oint,  we  have  always  paid  a  con- 
siderably higher  price  for  beet  sugar  In  Bill- 
ings. Mont,  (the  home  of  the  largest  beet 
refinery  in  the  country)  than  we  do  In  C7hl- 
cago  where  beet  sugar  meets  competition 
from  cane  sugar. 

1  urge  you  vote  "no"  on  both  of  these  res- 
olutions. 

Sincerely  youTs, 

I  Henry  R  C  Ei-ser 


Firemen  Recogaition  Day — Proclamation 
by  Governor  Rosellini,  of  Wathin^on 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHrNOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  proclamation  by  Governor 
Rosellini  of  the  State  of  Washington 
designating  May  4,  1964.  as  Firemen 
Recognition  Day. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  cblleagues  this  action  taken  by 
Governor  RoseUlnl  as  it  gives  deserved 
recognition  to  the  members  of  our  so- 


ciety, the  volunteer  firemen,  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  others.  We  tend  to  give  our 
thanks  to  these  men  only  in  times  of 
emergency;  yet  we  owe  them  much  for 
their  vigilance  and  day-to-day  ^orts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foDows: 

Statkmvnt  bt  ths  Govsrnob  or  the  State 
or  Washington 

Special  recognition  should  b^  given  to  the 
12,096  volunteer  firemen  In  our  State  who 
through  their  unselfish  efforts,  respond  day 
or  night  to  our  calls  for  help  when  fire  and 
other  emergencies  occur.  These  volunteer 
firemen  give  freely  of  their  time  to  train, 
maintain,  and  Improve  our  fire  service,  and 
by  our  tribute  to  these  men  we  support  a 
part  of  otu'  American  heritage  established 
in  1736  when  Benjamin  Franklin  organized 
the  first  volunteer  firemen. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Albert  D.  Rosellini.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
designate  May  4  as  Firemen  Recognition 
Day  encouraging  residents  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  civic  groups,  and  community 
organizations  to  honor  their  firemen  by  ob- 
serving May  4  as  a  State  Day  of  Recognition 
of  Firemen.  I  call  upon  each  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  in  our  State  to  stop  at  12  noon 
and  observe  a  moment  of  silence  in  meiaory 
of  oiu"  firemen  who  have  answered  their  last 
call;  thQn  through  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning conduct  programs  of  recognition  of  our 
living  firemen. 


GoverTior. 


William  M.  Chadboome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  mrw  Toxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  New  York  is  mourning  the  death  of 
William  M.  Chadboume.  a  man  who  had 
a  profound  Impact  on  the  development  of 
New  York  City  government.  William 
Chadboume  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  New  York  political  history;  he  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  inauguration  of  many 
of  the  reforms  that  helped  invigorate  and 
vitalize  the  city's  political  life. 

A  few  examples  Illustrate  the  extent 
of  his  activities  and  influence.  He 
headed  the  fusion  committee  that  man- 
aged the  three  successful  campaigns  of 
the  late  Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia.  He 
was  a  lifelong  participant  in  Republican 
politics,  except  for  4  years  as  an  organizer 
of  the  Progressive  Party  under  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  a  Republican, 
he  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
National  Republican  Club,  treesiirer  of 
the  New  York  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee, and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  of  1936  and  1940. 
He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  who  fur- 
thered and  strengthened  the  tradition  of 
the  bar.  He  was  senior  partner  of  the 
law  firm  Chadboume,  Hunt,  Jaeckel  & 
Brown. 

William  Chadboume  dedicated  his  life 
to  public  service  and  the  law.  He  was  a 
Republican,  but  he  made  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  entire  political  com- 


munity as  evidenced  by  his  service  as 
president  of  the  Honest  Ballot  Associa- 
tion and  as^director  of  the  Association 
Against  Election  Frauds.  William  Chad- 
boume will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  New 
Yorkers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 

this  obituary  from  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

W.  M.  Chadbourne,  Ran  Three  La  Guardia 

Matob  Campaigns 

William  M.  Chadboume.  85,  corporation 
lawyer,  an  organizer  of  the  Progressive  Party 
in  New  York,  and  head  of  the  fusion  com- 
mittee that  managed  the  three  successful 
campaigns  of  the  late  MajTor  F.  H.  La  Ouardla. 
died  Saturday  In  Harkness  Pavilion.  He  had 
an  office  at  70  Pine  Street  and  lived  at  550 
Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Chadboume  also  was  a  member  of  the 
fusion  committee  which  chose  and  helped 
elect  John  Purroy  Mitchel  as  mayor  In  1913. 
He  was  active  in  Republican  politics  most  of 
his  life  except  for  4  years  in  the  Progressive 
Party  under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Progressive  National 
Convention  in  1916. 

He  was  for  years  president  of  the  National 
Republican  Club,  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
County  Republican  Committee,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  numerous  Republican  State  Conven- 
tions and  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions of  1936  and  1940. 

He  also  served  as  preesldent  of  the  Honest 
Ballot  Association  and  a  director  of  the 
Association  Against  Election  Frauds. 

Mr.  Chadboume  was  bom  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  was  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Harvard  University  in  1900.  He  received  a 
master's  degree  in  1901  and  in  1903  a  law 
degree  from  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

After  graduation,  he  traveled  arovmd  the 
world  for  15  months,  then  began  the  practice 
of  law  In  New  York  City,  first  with  the  firm 
of  Hornblower,  Byrne,  Miller  &  Potter,  and 
then  with  Masten  &  Nichols.  Later  he 
headed  for  many  years  the  firm  of  Chad- 
boume, Hunt,  Jaeckel  8e  Brown,  during  which 
he  represented  Yugoslavia  before  the  Tito 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  Chadboume  served  for  9  months  on 
the  Mexican  border  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
trfe  12th  New  York  Infantry  Division,  and  in 
WoiM  War  I  he  was  a  lieutenant  and  then 
a  major  attached  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department  and  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  overseas.  He  retired  as  a  colonel  and 
received  decorations  as  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  France,  the  Jugoslovenska 
Kruna  II  by  Yugoslavia,  the  Order  of  the 
Jade  by  China,  and  the  Osder  of  the  British 
Empire. 

After  the  war.  during  the  Conference  of 
Versailles.  Mr.  Chadboume  was  in  Paris  as 
counsel  for  the  U.S.  Liquidation  Commission. 
In  1924  he  represented  the  Serbian  Child  Wel- 
fare Association  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Chadboume  was  a  member  of  the  bar 
association,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  an  organizer  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  delegate  to  its  conventions  in  Stockholm, 
Amsterdam,  Washington,  and  Quebec.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
In  1939. 

His  business  directorates  included  the 
Park  Sheraton  Corp.,  Foreign  Industrial 
Equipment  Corp..  the  Plttston  Co.,  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corp.,  the  American  Mara- 
caibo  Co.,  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  and 
the  Drilling  &  Exploration  Co.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Felmont  Petroleum 
Corp. 

Mr.  Chadboume  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, president  of  the  American  Friends 
of  Yugoslavia,  chairman  of  the  Yugoslav  Re- 


lief F\md  of  America  and  vice  president  of 
Bundles  for  Britain. 

We  was  president  of  the  France-America 
Society  and  for  many  years  president  of  th* 
Soldiers  and  Sallc»s  Club  of  New  York.  He 
was  for  3  years  president  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
former  president  of  the  Park  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Chadboume  was 
chairman  of  the  Civilian  Activities  Division, 
Second  Service  Command,  and  the  Army 
Emejrgency  Relief  and  a  member  of  the  Ist 
Army  Advisory  Committee.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Officers 
of  World  Wars  and  the  American  Legion.  He 
was  a  member  of  nimierous  clubs  and  a 
Mason. 

Mr.  Chadboume  was  never  married.  Sur- 
viving are  two  brothers,  M.  O.  and  Frank  M. 
Chadboume;  two  nephews,  and  a  niece.  A 
funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  tomor- 
row at  Trinity  Church.  Burial  will  be  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


The  Civil  Rights  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  news  columnist,  Mr. 
Holmes  Alexander,  has  recently  pub- 
lished two  excellent  columns  analyzing 
the  so-called  civil  rights  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  One  Is  entitled 
"The  Road  to  Legalized  Caesarism  In 
America,"  and  was  published  in  the  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C,  on  April 
29.  1964.  The  other  Is  entitled  "Unde- 
fined 'Crime,' "  and  was  printed  In  the 
News  and  Courier  on  May  1,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  both  of  these  oolumns  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  News  and  Courier,  Apr.  29,  1964] 

The  Roao  to  Legalized  Caesahism  in  America 

(By   Holmes   Alexander) 

Washington. — In  a  time  of  totalitarian- 
ism, first  fascism  and  then  communism.  It  Is 
not  strange  that  the  American  Republic 
should  have  to  fight  these  evil  forces  at  home 
and  abroad — it  Is  only  strange  that  the 
American  people  should  fall  to  recognize 
them,  even  in  disguise. 

This,  In  all  solemnity,  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter  with  H.R.  7152 — the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963. 

The  American  people  who  accept  the  Sim- 
ple Simon  explanation,  by  President  John- 
son and  others,  that  this  65 -page,  11 -part 
document  is  a  mere  extension  of  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  or  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  Bin  of  Rights,  are  being 
duped.  They  are  In  genuine  danger  of  sur- 
rendering their  liberties  to  a  form  of  social- 
istic Caesarism — a  legalized  dictatorship. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  many  opponents 
of  the  bill.  North  and  South,  are  not  moti- 
vated by  racial  convictions.  Anybody  who  is 
willing  to  be  honest  on  this  issue  should 
scorn  hypocrisy  on  the  point.  Msuny  white 
people  In  the  South,  who  have  known  the 
Negro  best,  and  many  white  people  In  the 
North,  who  are  getting  to  know  him  better. 
believe  him  to  be  an  underdeveloped  "na- 
tion" In  our  midst. 


While  sympathetic  to  the  Negro  plight 
not  unwilling  to  be  helpful  and  tolerani, 
these  people  abhor  any  forced  association. 
To  be  frank,  they  are  prejudiced.  They 
clearly  wish  to  practice  discrimination  in 
their  personal  lives  and  businesses. 

But  this  group  Is  relatively  small.  In  the 
Wisconsin  Democratic  primary.  Governor 
Weillace.  running  as  a  segregationist,  drew 
about  25  percent  of  the  vote.  In  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  where  the  bill  is  now  locked  in  fili- 
buster, the  prejudiced  minority  would  not 
tc^  20  Senators — no  more  than  one-flftli 
of  the  upper  body.  There  are  about  20  ad- 
ditional Senators  at  this  writing  who  oppose 
the  shutoff  of  debate,  called  oiotiire,  because 
they  look  to  a  day  when  their  own  interests 
might  need  the  protection  of  the  Senate 
rules. 

Something  like  another  10  Senators,  pos- 
sibly raising  the  total  of  sk^tics  to  a  thin 
majority,  might  go  along  with  the  Dlrksaa 
amendments  to  tone  down  the  Federal  mk- 
forcement  powers.  There  Is  a  chance,  there- 
fore. ths.t  the  bUl  wlU  be  sUghUy  modUlsd 
in  the  Senate  and  then  passed  by  the  House 
in  that  form. 

But  nobody  should  fool  himself  into  think- 
ing that  minor  modlfloattons,  enoufli  to  wta 
the  necessary  67  votes  for  cloture,  wttl  aMsr 
the  nature  of  this  harsh  and  oeerotve 
measure. 

If  a  cell  of  conspirators,  determined  to 
change  our  republican  form  of  goveraaMnt 
to  one  of  centralized  control  over  busfeaoss 
and  labor  and  over  the  personal  kUoeyaara- 
sies  of  citizens  and  oocnmunlties,  had  sat 
down  for  that  purpose,  they  might  have 
drafted  HH.  7152  and  added  the  title  of 
civil  rights  as  a  clever  sweetener  or  emottooal 
cover. 

No  one  need  adopt  this  farfetched  oob- 
spiratorlal  theory. 

I  offer  It  only  as  hyperbole — a  kind  of 
cartoon  to  stress  the  faults  of  the  bill. 

But  there  Is,  and  always  has  been  In  our 
history,  an  undo'ground  force  of  authoritar- 
ianism— a  poppa-knowB-best  motif  whlak 
seeks  to  achieve  social  reform  by  sKscutlve 
order,  by  Federal  decree,  by  the  bypaaslag  9t 
political  safeguards  and  by  ooasptex  lecal 
machinery  which  Is  labeled  benevolent  but 
which  Is  neverUieless  dictatorial. 

There  are  probably  bo  Amerloans  whoHy 
without  prejudice,  but  there  are  many  who 
are  ashamed  of  having  it.  They  should  not 
be  ashamed,  however,  of  being  vigilant  tor 
their  liberties. 

Here  Is  a  bill  which.  If  nothing  else,  gives 
excessive  power  to  the  Attorney  General,  to 
the  Federal  bench,  to  a  new  bureaucrae^ 
called  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

This  bill  plays  hob  with  the  concepts  that 
an  accused  must  face  his  accusers,  that  every 
miscreant  has  the  right  to  Jury  trial,  that 
every  citizen  should  have  secvirity  in  his 
property  and  papers,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
should  protect  him  from  his  government. 

There  is  no  paucity  of  laws  on  the  books 
today  to  give  the  Negro  his  chance  to  climb 
from  his  admittedly  underdeveloped  condi- 
tion. And  there  Is  enough  decency  In  white 
Americans  to  exp>edlte  this  evolution  which  is 
clearly  taking  place  In  the  sports,  the  arts, 
the  professions,  the  sciences,  the  basic  in- 
dustries and  many  businesses. 

I  have  not  found  the  case  against  H.R. 
7152  more  succinctly  stated  than  by  Con- 
gressman John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  during  the 
House  debate.    He  said: 

"This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  do  by  force  what 
can  only  be  done  by  logic  and  reason." 

(Prom  the  News  and  Courier,  May  1.  1964) 
Undettned  Crime 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington. — On    the   morning   that   the 
civil  rights  debate  opened  last  winter.  Sena- 
tor RtJBSELL,  of  Georgia,  met  some  of  us  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  a  reporter  facetiously 
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Address  by  Hoit,  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of 
North  Carofiaa,  at  Dedication  of  tbe 
Herbert  C.  Bonner  Bridge,  Oregon  In- 
let, N.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  things 
are  happening  along  the  Middle  Atlantic 
coast.  In  Virginia  a  magnificent  17 -mile 
bridge-tunnel  complex  has  just  been 
opened.  It  is  one  of  the  engineering 
wonders  of  the  world  and  connects  the 
Norfolk  area  with  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia,  offering  north  and  south  trav- 
elers an  inspiring  trip  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  North  Carolina  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present  last  weekend  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Herbert  C.  Bonner 
Bridge  across  Oregon  Inlet.  Named  for 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
bridge  represents  another  great  engi- 
neering achievement  and  offers  an  ave- 
nue to  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  will  benefit  the  people  there 
and  the  visitors  attracted  by  the  great 
recreational  opportunities  of  the  area. 

Many  Jokes  are  told  in  our  area  of 
the  rivalry  between  Virginia  and  Noilh 
Carolina.  I  prefer,  however,  to  view 
each  of  our  great  States  as  partners  in 
progress.  I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to 
be  on  hand  to  hear  the  forward-looking 
address  of  Congressman  Bonner  at  the 
dedication  of  the  bridge  which  bears  his 
name. 

The  outstanding  Representative  of  the 
First  District  of  North  Carolina  con- 
gratulated all  who  played  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  bridge — in  his  words 
"those  who  dared  to  have  a  vision." 
Congre.ssman  Bonner  is  also  a  man  of 
great  vision  and  I  commend  to  you  his 
remarks  which  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

RrMARKS  or  Congressman  Herbert  C  Bon- 
ner. PmsT  District  of  North  Carolina, 
AT  Dedication  of  the  Hehdert  C  Bonner 
Bridge  Across  Oregon  I.vlet,  NC.  Mat  2, 
1964 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges.  Governor 
Sanford,  Mr.  Wlrth,  Mr.  Fearing,  members  of 
the  Southern  Albemarle  Association,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
humbly  grateful  for  the  gcnerou.s  esteem  of 
the  people  and  the  State  It  ha.=!  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  for  so  many  years  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  I  am 
proud  of  this  tribute  you  are  bestowing  on 
me  In  the  naming  of  this  beautiful  new 
bridge. 

Its  dedication  here  today  marks  the  final 

fruition  of  the  hopes,  the  dream-s.  and  the 

untiring  efforts  of  many  persons  over  many 

years — of  those  who  dared  to  have  a  vision. 

Luther  Hodges  was  one  who  had  the  vision 


that  now  has  come  to  pass.  He  envisioned 
the  Outer  Banlcs  as  a  vast  recreational  re- 
source, Joined  by  highways  and  bridges,  that 
one  day  would  bring  pleasure  and  relaxation 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

This  great  bridge  was  initiated  and  au- 
thorized during  his  administration  as  Gov- 
neror  of  North  Carolina,  and  he  shall  always 
be  rememberd  for  his  part  in  unlocking  the 
rich  potential  of  this  area. 

The  first  effort  was  carried  forward  by 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  who  also  has  earned 
our  lasting  gratitude.  The  bridge,  erected 
during  his  tenure  in  the  State  House,  will 
not  only  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Outer  Banlu.  but  open  up  one  of  the 
world's  finest  playgrounds  for  people  from 
everywhere. 

This  proud  span  is  a  symbol  of  the  progess 
of  our  American  civilization  from  the  log 
stockade  on  a  nameless  and  hostile  shore  to 
the  freest,  most  prospering  society  in  all  his- 
tory. 

It  crosses  the  restless  waters  of  an  inlet 
that  was  an  early  gateway  to  the  new  world, 
a  world  that  held  tor  humankind  the  pro- 
mise of  a  better  life.  And  this  bridge  today 
holds  a  promise  for  us,  the  promise  of  a  fu- 
ture that  can  be  as  great  as  we  make  it. 

This  whole  region  has  been  opened  up  and 
we  can  prosper  and  enjoy  a  fuller,  more  sat- 
isfying life.  We  can  secure  for  our  children 
what  many  of  us  were  deprived  in  oppor- 
tunity and  educational  advantage.  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  future. 

Now  that  the  scene  of  our  earliest  begin- 
nings as  a  nation  is  fully  accessible,  many 
thousands  of  visitors  from  our  own  country 
and  abroad  will  come  here  to  tread  this 
hallowed  ground  where  the  American  tradi- 
tion has  Its  roots. 

There  are  few.  if  any,  places  in  this  great 
country  where  the  durability  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  can  be  sensed  more  strongly  than 
on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carotlna  where 
family  names  trace  back  to  the  Hizabethan 
settlers.  Indeed,  the  idiom  of  that  ancient 
day  Is  even  now  readily  identifiable  in  the 
descendants. 

Many  of  our  friends  here  today  and  their 
forebears  have  been  in  the  forefrent  of  the 
surge  of  history  tliat  buoyed  this  Nation  to 
its  present  greatnses. 

They  braved  the  North  Atlantic  in  cockle- 
shell boats  to  establish  the  arst  colonies  In 
the  new  world.  They  unfurled  the  St.  An- 
drews cross  as  one  of  the  early  symbols  of 
freedom  and  equality  In  the  wild  and  primi- 
tive land  that  ultimately  was  to  become  the 
last  best  hope  of  humanity. 

The  colonists  fought  the  unrelenting 
ravages  of  nature  and  the  hostile  savages. 
They  defended  the  coast  against  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  They  scratohed  a  bare  sus- 
tenance from  the  earth  and  wrested  It  from 
the  cruel  and  untamed  sea. 

Seafaring  people,  they  encountered  Blnck- 
beard  and  other  notorious  pirates  who  ter- 
rorized the  coast  in  the  early  18th  century. 
They  participated  bravely  and  effectively  In 
the  Revolution. 

Highly  Independent  people,  they  have  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  their  relative  Isolation, 
and  yet  have  always  played  their  part  as  this 
country  has  moved  forward. 

The  Inhabitants  of  these  Outer  Banks  of 
North  Carolina  settled  In  one  of  the  most 
vmlque  geological  regions  In  the  world,  where 
a  .slender  barrier  of  low-lying,  sandy  Islands 
give  protection  from  the  sea  to  a  broad  com- 
plex of  so\md.<;.  ertunrles.  and  flowing  rivrr?. 
Nature's  grand  design  provided  the  perfect 
habitat  for  waterfowl,  upland  g^me,  and 
marine  life  of  all  kinds  In  a  bounty  whose 
full  limits  are  yet  to  be  revealed. 

In  the  day  of  the  settler,  the  Outer  B.inks 
were  crowned  by  virgin  stands  of  timber  and 
profu.se  vegetation.  The  location  In  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  37th  parallel  was 
enhanced  by  proximity  to  the  warm  waters 
of     the    northward    flowing    Gulf    Stream. 
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Thus,  our  ancestors  were  blessed  with  abun- 
dant sources  for  food  and  shelter  and  by 
their  isolation  were  protected  against  tha 
hostile  incursions  that  beset  those  more  ex- 
posed to  conquest  and  pillage. 

As  time  went  on  and  civilization  flour- 
ished on  the  nearby  mainland,  the  Outer 
Bankers  found  new  markets  for  flsh  and 
game  and  new  employment  opportunities  as 
pilots  guiding  vessels  through  the  tricky 
currents  and  shoals  of  the  ever-shifting 
inlets. 

In  the  coxirse  of  history  the  men  of  Roa- 
noke Island,  the  Outer  Banks,  and  contigu- 
ous areas  took  a  key  part  in  manning 
America's  merchant  ships  on  sealanes  all 
over  the  world.  They  fought  aboard  her 
ships  of  war.  Afloat  and  ashore,  they  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Portsmouth  Island  became  a  thriving  port. 
Fishing  and  netting  enabled  the  villages 
along  the  barrier  islands  to  prosper. 

But  even  as  God  created  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  gave  it  to  the  race  ot  man,  He  has 
never  provided  man  with  insurance  against 
his  own  profligacy. 

And  so  it  was,  as  the  American  civiliza- 
tion advanced  and  expanded  on  ovu'  con- 
tinent the  generations  of  man  here,  as  else- 
where, upset  the  delicate  balance  of  nature 
on  the  Outer  Banlu.  Continued  cutting  of 
the  fine  stands  of  pine  and  cedar  for  shelter, 
boat-building  and  heating  imstottled  the 
natural  stability  of  the  dunes.  Stock  graz- 
ing destroyed  the  protective  cover  of  grasses 
and  low-growing  shrutis. 

As  nature's  own  erosion  control  was 
stripped  from  the  land  it  increasingly  suf- 
fered from  the  violence  of  the  northeast 
storms  and  from  the  vicious  hurricanes  that 
have  from  time  to  time  battered  our  coast. 

Just  as  overfishing  and  the  development 
of  petroleum  producU  brought  an  end  to  the 
once  fioiu-lshlng  whaling  off  the  coast,  the 
development  of  road  systems  on  the  main- 
land adversely  affected  the  marketing  of 
seafood  caught  by  the  outer  bankers  until 
in  recent  years  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  bridges  t>egan  to  connect  the  banks 
with  North  Carolina's  magnificent  highway 
system. 

By  1930  the  inexhaustible  land  of  this 
great  country  was  t>eginnlng  to  fill  up.  Ex- 
ploitation of  natiunl  resources  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  there  was  wide  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  conservation  meas- 
ures to  preserve  our  forestlands,  our  fisheries, 
and  our  wUdllfe.  The  population  had  grown 
from  less  than  4  million  persons  In  1790,  the 
first  year  of  the  Republic,  to  over  128  million 
in  1930. 

As  the  economic  progress  of  the  United 
States  was  buoyed  upwsu^  and  Americans 
earned  the  highest  wages  and  family  incomes 
in  history,  we  witnessed  the  advent  of  short- 
er workweelu  and  longer  vacations  for  the 
great  bulk  of  our  population.  These  devel- 
opments increased  the  need  for  conservation 
and  bro\ight  new  demands  for  recreational 
opportunities. 

By  the  early  1930's  ofllclals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  small  amount  of  coastline  in  pubUc 
ownership  or  potentially  available  to  be  set 
aside  for  future  generations.  Historic  land- 
marks were  l>eing  destroyed,  and  commercial 
encroachment  was  spoiling  areas  of  unique 
natural  beauty.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
a  Department  of  the  Interior  survey  was  con- 
ducted to  determine  coasUl  areas  that  had 
recreational,  scientific,  and  historical  poten- 
tialities that  should  be  preserved  and  devel- 
oped in  the  national  interest. 

The  Outer  Banks,  having  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  field  of  history,  was  also  recog- 
nized for  its  Importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  geology  and  biology,  as  weU  as  an  un- 
rivaled scenic  attraction.  At  about  that 
time  the  Outer  Banks  were  litftaUy  fighting 
for  survival.     Lack  of  the  protective  cover 


of  vegetaticHi,  combined  with  the  ravages  of 
tides,  winds,  and  storms,  had  swept  and 
eroded  these  barrier  islands  to  the  point  that 
their  continued  existence  was  in  jeopardy. 
The  Works  Projecte  Administration  and 
Civilian  Ccxiservation  Corps,  agencies  bom 
of  the  great  depression,  embarked  on  sand 
fixation  and  beach  erosion  control  projecte 
extending  from  the  Virginia  line  to  Ocracoke 
Inlet. 

The  prospect  of  creating  the  Nation's  first 
national  seashore  park  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
area  was  dawning. 

Interest  In  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  preservation  of  national  his- 
toric sites  had  begun  with  the  building  of 
the  Wright  Memorial  at  Kill  Devil  Hills  to 
commemorate  the  first  successful  step  In 
man's  conquest  of  the  air.  the  designation 
of  Port  Raleigh  as  a  national  historic  site  at 
the  scene  of  the  first  English  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  establishment  of  the  Pea  Island 
Ckune  Refuge. 

I  remember  well  the  early  efforte  of  my 
dear  friend  Congressman  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren and  other  men  of  vision  such  as  Prank 
Stick.  Bruce  Etherldge,  Victor  Meeklns,  Ben 
Dixon  McNeil,  Theodore  Meeklns.  former 
Governors  Ehrlnghaus  and  Scott,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  visualized  the  potentiali- 
ties of  a  national  seashore  on  the  Outer 
Banks  with  manifold  benefits  flowing  to  the 
people  of  the  area,  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  lieen  said  that,  "Men  of  great  genius 
and  heart  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  degree  of 
progress  in  the  world,  but  they  bear  fruit 
only  after  many  years." 

It  was  not  an  easy  road  we  traveled  to 
achieve  the  dream.  Lindsay  Warren  intro- 
duced the  bills  authorizing  the  Wright  Me- 
morial, the  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic 
Site,  and  the  National  Seashore.  He  labored 
vigorously  for  their  passage,  and  his  efforte 
were  crowned  wfth  success.  But  the  author- 
izations expired  and  the  work  remained  un- 
done. 

Oonrad  Wlrth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  a  tried  and  true  friend  to  whom 
this  area  is  greatly  indebted,  worked 
stancbly  and  persistently  with  me  to  keep 
our  prospecte  alive,  and  finally  the  authoriza- 
tions were  reinstituted  by  the  Congrees. 

Tbe  National  Seashore  project  has  had  Ite 
ups  and  dovma — ^ite  discouragementa  and  ite 
frustrations.  Now,  through  the  generosity 
of  many  Individuals,  the  Understanding  of 
the  people  who  live  here,  and  the  cooperative 
efforte  of  the  State  of  NOTth  Carolina  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Oape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  is  a  reality. 

Since  the  jmrk  was  established  in  1953  ite 
forecast  potentialiUes  have  already  been 
proven. 

Figures  for  1956  show  284,500  visitors.  The 
number  has  steadily  Increased  each  year 
reaching  873,300  In  196S. 

Increasing  Interest  in  the  recreational  pos- 
sibilities in  this  unique  and  beautiful  portion 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  Nation,  coupled 
with  a  growing  interest  among  Americans  in 
the  history  that  has  forged  our  heritage, 
strained  the  former  ferry  system  across  Ore- 
gon Inlet  to  the  limit. 

As  the  part  developed  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Highway  Commission  contributed 
to  ite  success  by  building  and  maintaining 
roads  within  the  area,  the  early  necessity  of 
bridging  Oregon  Inlet  became  apparent. 

Since  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had 
built  and  was  maintaining  the  roads  within 
the  park,  and  would  contribute  substantlaUy 
with  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral-Aid highway  program,  it  seemed  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  the  Department  of 
the  Intnior  should  also  contribute  to  tbe 
construction  of  the  new  bridge,  which  woxUd 
mean  so  much  to  the  park.  Accordingly,  I 
introduced  legUlatlon  in  1961  which  would 
provide  for  a  contribution  of  $1  million  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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The  great  sticcess  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  Recreational  Area  gave  im- 
petus to  full  ooopo'atlon  in  Washington  in 
support  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  year  after  IntroducUon 
of  the  legislation  it  had  become  law.  in  Octo- 
ber 1962.  Aiul  in  November  1963  this  2Vi 
mUe,  toll-free  bridge  opened  for  tralDc,  pro- 
viding a  major  new  step  forward  in  tbe  prog- 
ress of  this  area  and  the  Nation.  Great 
credit  is  due  those  who  designed  and  built 
the  bridge.  A  major  engineering  achieve- 
ment, it  has  been  characterized  as  "of  such 
beautiful  design  that  it  is  sheer  poetry  in 
concrete  and  steel." 

The  faithful  old  ferries  are  now  retired. 
It  was  due  to  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of 
a  native  son — Tobey  Tlllett — ^the  ferry  pio- 
neer, that  the  first  regular  link  to  Hatteras 
Island  was  established.  He  must  l>e  smiling 
down  on  us  today  from  the  Great  Beyond  at 
the  spectacle  of  this  magnlficant  span. 

Where  it  used  to  take  from  30  minutes 
to  an  hour  to  cross  by  ferry — not  counting 
frequently  long  waiting  periods — the  crossing 
can  now  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  without 
waiting,  and  24  hoiu^  a  day. 

I  know  that  there  were  some  who  had 
sincere  misgivings  about  the  effecta  that  es- 
tablishment of  the  park  might  have  on  the 
special  way  of  life  of  the  citlnns  of  the 
outer  hanks.  There  have  been,  and  un- 
doubtedly still  are,  some  who  fear  the  effecte 
of  improved  access  from  the  mainland  by 
means  of  this  new  bridge.  I  certainly  re- 
spect those  views. 

But  let  us  examine  where  we  stand  and 
what  the  future  can  bring. 

First  of  all.  the  creation  of  the  park  and 
the  efforte  which  the  Federal  Government 
alone  could  provide  have  gone  far  toward 
staying  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  by 
restoring  long  lost  vegetation  and  stabilizing 
the  shifting  dunes.  Modem  roads  now  Jain 
us  together  so  that  we  can  progress  not  piece- 
meal, but  as  an  economic  v^ole  that  benefite 
everylxxly. 

Bridges  span  Croatan  and  Roanoke  Soonds 
to  connect  historic  Roanoke  Island  with  tbe 
mainland  and  tbe  Outer'  «»"ir^  Yet  tbase 
developmente  have  been  wisely  bandied  In 
tbe  creation  of  the  park  and  the  historic  sites 
of  Fort  Raleigh  and  KUl  DevU  Hills  so  as  te 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  disruption  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  live  here.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  National  Park  Service  program 
has  limited  the  boxmdarles  of  the  recrea- 
tional and  historic  areas  so  as  to  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  local  com- 
munities. 

Just  as  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  are  seeing  the  dawning  of  a  bright  new 
day  full  of  great  promise  for  tbe  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  those  who  live  and  work 
here. 

The  growing  demand  and  need  for  recrea- 
tion by  all  Americans  will  be  the  means  of' 
Improvement  of  the  Uves.  education  and 
economy  of  our  people  here,  without  destroy- 
ing the  beauty  and  privacy  which  we  have 
held  so  dear. 

Whereas  this  area  has  been  enjoyed  for 
many,  many  years  by  the  privileged  few  who 
could  afford  private  hunting  lodges  and 
clubs  and  made  UtUe  contribution  to  our 
economy,  it  may  now  and  will  l>e  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  our  Na- 
tion who  constitute  our  new  American  so- 
ciety of  the  prlvUeged  many.  Now  the  great 
body  of  our  people  may  share  these  great 
natural  assete  wttb  you  and  create  new 
wealth  for  our  dtiaena. 

Yes,  there  will  be  change.  It  is  change  for 
which  we  must  preptare.  We  must  prepare 
wisely  for  the  Inevitable  Influx  of  visitors 
who  will  want  improved  facilities  of  all 
kinds — more  and  better  hotels  and  motels, 
modem  restauraitta,  expanded  recreational 
facllltleB,  Improved  tranqmrtatlon. 

Much  is  alrsady  being  done.  Tour  prog- 
ress is  evident,  for  example.  In  sound  zoning 
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Mr.  TBUBIfOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  pie  tsed  to  read  tbat  Pojpe  Paul 
VI  of  the  Rom  an  CatboUc  Church  is  wag- 
Ight  against  the  forces  of 
n  Italy  and  around  the 
world.  An  ai  alysls  of  the  Pope's  deter- 
mination to  f  iistrate  Communist  efforts 
to  dominate  Etaly  and  the  world  were 
brought  to  m: '  attention  in  an  outstand- 
ing column  b: '  the  distinguished  and  re- 
elected news  nolumnlst  ICr.  Constantine 
Brown,  who  tas  been  residing  in  R(»ne 
for- the  past   rear  or  two. 

Mr.  Brown  s  now  vlstting  in  Washing- 
ton with  his  charming  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Churchl  1  Brown,  who  Is  also  noted 
aa  a  moat  ea  Mtble  columnist  Recently 
it  was  my  i  etanxe  to  meet  with  the 
Browns  and  t<  •  get  their  views  and  assess- 


ments of  developments  in  Europe  and 
particularly  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Brown  writes  a  very  Interesting 
column  which  is  published  in  the  Evening 
Star,  the  State  of  Columbia,  S.C,  and  a 
number  of  other  newspapers  around  the 
country.  Mr.  Brown  has  many  valuable 
sources  of  information  in  Elurope  and  I 
am  constantly  Impressed  by  his  accurate 
and  behind-the-scenes  news  reports,  and 
also  with  his  most  logical  and  penetrat- 
ing analyses  of  world  developments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Rkcoro  Mr.  Brown's  outstanding 
column  of  April  21,  1964,  as  printed  in 
the  State.  It  Is  entitled  "New  Pope 
Frustrates  Designs  of  Communists :  Now 
Fighting  Reds  Around  Globe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Pope  Prustbates  Designs  of  Commu- 
nists: Now  PicHTiNc  Reos  Around 
Globe 

(By  Constantine  Brown ) 

.  Rome. — The  Ccmimunlsts  find  themselves 
In  an  unexpected  and  unforeseen  quandary 
tn  Italy.  Tbelx  well-laid  plans  for  a  peace- 
ful takeover  seem  suddenly  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  Pope  Paul  VI. 

After  tbe  spectacular  Increase  In  their 
majority  at  the  polls  last  year,  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  their  way.  When  the 
present  administration  headed  by  the  young, 
well-meaning  but  weak  Aldo  Moro  came  to 
power,  the  Ship  of  State  seemed  to  be  rudder- 
less.    This  suited  the  Commimlsts  exactly. 

The  Communists'  pian  to  transform  Italy 
into  another  Yugoslavia  seemed  to  be  pro- 
gressing. 

The  new  economic  and  social  measures  of 
the  government  caused  the  present  economic 
crisis.  Capital  became  scared  when  the  lef  t- 
of-center  government  began  to  nationalize 
Industries  such  as  electric  power.  Not  only 
tevcstment  capital  but  also  savings  from 
banks  were  sent  across  the  borders  to  be 
changed  into  hard  carrencies. 

Close  to  $600  mlUlon  was  smuggled  abroad. 
The  Italian  stock  market  hit  a  4-year  low. 
Industrial  establMunents,  such  as  Plat.  Mon- 
tecattlnl  and  others  reduced  working  bours 
becaxise  of  the  decreased  demand  due  to  new 
government  regulations  exacting  a  much 
higher  tax  on  automobiles  and  a  drastic 
curtailment,  from  36  to  13  months,  in  in- 
stallment payments. 

Washington  came  across  handsomely  in 
Italy's  hours  of  trouble.  It  loaned  $1.2  bil- 
lion (of  which  some  $300  million  were  loaned 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund).  This 
stabilized  the  lire  temporarily  and  assured 
the  Moro  administration  at  least  an  8-month 
lease  on  life.  But  it  did  not  reestablish  con- 
fidence In  the  Oovemment  or  its  economic 
plans,  either  in  Italy  or  abroad.  Internation- 
al bankers  regard  Washington  action  as  a 
makeshift  political   operation. 

Everything,  on  the  surface,  seemed  to  be 
going  the  Communists'  way.  But  Pope  Paul 
VI  has  taken  up  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism in  both  Italy  and  abrocul. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  new 
Pontlif  is  todsy  the  most  popular  man  in 
Italy.  Instead  of  remaining  oonflned  to  the 
few  hundred  acres  of  Vatican  City,  as  Pope 
Plus  xn  was;  or  making  a  few  short  trips 
outside  the  Vatican  as  Pope  John  XXm  did, 
he  is  sround  and  about  all  the  time. 

There  Is  hardly  a  day  when  the  Papal  auto- 
mobile is  not  seen  1^  the  streets  of  Rome  as 
the  Pope  visits  churches,  hospitals  and  even 
jails.  Wherever  be  appeort  mormous  crowds, 
especially  young  people,  gather  to  cheer  him 
wildly. 


Pope  Paul  now  plans  tripe  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  an  outstanding  orator — no 
ghost  writers  for  him — and  his  voice  has  tbe 
ring  and  emotion  of  deep  conviction,  par- 
ticularly when  he  speaks  about  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  in  countries  where  not  only  the 
Christian  church  but  all  those  who  believe 
in  Ood  are  oppressed. 

Pope  Paul's  predecessor,  John,  was  a  salnUy 
man  who  condemned  the  atheism  contained 
In  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrines,  but  be- 
lieved that  there  is^good  in  all  Ood's  crea- 
tures. Consequently,  he  was  convinced  that 
with  kindness  and  Christian  tolerance  toward 
the  men  in  the  Blremlin  the  Commurust 
leadership  would  eventually  change  their 
ways.  Hence  his  willingness  to  extend  a 
friendly  hand  to  Mpsoow  in  the  expectaUon 
that  the  leaders  there  would  one  day  "see 
God." 

For  this  reason  he  received  with  friencili- 
ness  Premier  Khrushchev's  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  the  Alexei  Adzhubeis,  and  be- 
stowed his  blessing  on  them. 

The  Italians,  even  many  of  those  who  pay 
dues  to  the  Communist  Party,  are  religious 
people.  When  they  realized  that  the  Holy 
Father  was  willing  to  take  to  his  heart  the 
men  from  Moecow  they  saw  no  longer  any 
wrong  in  voting  fcM:  Communists. 

Pope  Paul,  who  as  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
had  learned  much  about  Communist  tactics 
and  had  been  In  close  touch  with  Red  leaders 
In  the  Italian  industrial  north,  is  familiar 
with  their  trlckMles.  Soon  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  began  to  fight  against  them. 
Today,  after  he  has  established  his  unprece- 
dented popularity  with  the  people,  he  has 
beootns  the  most  oirtspoken  leader  against 
communism  In  Italy  and  the  free  world. 

The  CommunlstB.  who  were  jubilant  at  his 
election  because  they  believed  he  would  be 
a  "liberal"  Pope,  are  now  wc»Tled.  They  see 
Uiat  their  well-laid  plans  may  be  frustrated 
by  the  Pontiff  and  they  can  do  nothing 
about  it. 


GvU  Rights  BUI— Title  II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mrw  tokx 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  second  in  the  New  York 
Times  series  of  editorials  commenting 
upon  specific  sections  of  the  civil  rights 
bUl.  The  following  editorial  published 
on  May  5, 1964,  discusses  section  2  of  the 
bill,  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
vision. I  believe  this  is  an  lm[>ortant 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  5,  1964] 
Civn.   Rights   Bnx — II 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  we  discuss  today  in  this  series  of 
editorials  on  the  bill  now  being  debated  in 
the  Senate,  attacks  what  Negroes  have  long, 
and  understandably,  considered  one  of  the 
most  degrading  manifestations  of  racism  as 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
exclusion  of  persons  from  restaurants,  hotels 
and  other  places  of  public  aocommodatlon 
solely  because  of  their  color  or  face. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  tbe  bill  forbids 
racial  discrimination  in  restaurants  and 
other  retail  food  shops;  gasoline  /itatlons: 
movie  houses  and  other  entertainment  halls. 
and  hotels  and  other  places  of  transient 
lodging  except  for  owner-occupied  rooming 
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houses  with  five  or  fewer  rooms.  The  Attor- 
ney General  could  bring  civil  suits  to  en- 
force the  law,  but  only  if  attempts  by  media- 
tors to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  were  un- 
successful. 

Some  civil  rights  advocates  have  termed 
the  coverage  of  the  title  too  narrow.  They 
would  have  Included,  for  example,  beauty 
parlors  and  some  professions.  But  thb_fact 
remains  that  the  facilities  that  are  covered 
in  this  bill  are  those  in  which  Negroes  have 
suffered  the  w(H-st  indignities.  It  is  intoler- 
able that  a  family  traveling  through  any  part 
of  this  country  should  be  uncertain  whether 
it  can  eat  at  a  lunch  counter,  stop  at  a  motel 
or  use  a  filling  station  restroom.  These  are 
also  facilities  in  which  the  claim  to  exclu- 
sive use  of  "private  property"  is  weakest,  for 
these  are  businesses  otherwise  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  duty  of  such  businesses 
to  serve  the  public  has  deep  historic  roots  In 
the  English  common  law.  with  its  require- 
ment that  innkeepers  serve  any  weU- 
behaved  traveler. 

The  constitutional  arguments  against  title 
II  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of  serious  discus- 
sion. Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
made  amply  clear  that  in  our  modem,  na- 
tional economy  the  Federal  power  over  Inter- 
state commerce — the  principal  basis  of  the 
title — can  reach  such  an  impediment  on 
commerce  as  racial  discrimination. 

Senator  Dqiksen  has  talked  about  making 
this  title  voluntary,  perhaps  for  a  period  of 
time,  by  deleting  the  Attorney  General's 
power  to  sue.  Compliance  will  for  the  most 
part  be  voluntary,  but  it  would  be  foolhardy 
to  remove  all  teeth  from  this  title.  That 
would  ccxitinue  the  now  common  situation 
in  which  one  restaurant  in  a  community 
holds  out  against  desegregation,  thereby 
frightening  others  away  from  voluntary  steps. 
A  firm,  national  rule  must  be  made  applicable 
to  all. 


CivU  Rights  Bill— Titlfs  III  and  IV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  New  York  Times  published  the 
third  editorial  in  their  series  on  the  civil 
rights  bill.  This  editorial  comments  on 
titles  m  and  IV  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
will  be  read  by  all  my  colleagues.  It 
follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  6.   1964] 
Crvn,  Rights  Bill — HI 

It  is  now  10  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
held  racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
unconstitutional.  Subsequent  cases  have 
made  it  clear  beyond  argument  that  no  State 
may  exclude  citizens,  on  aocount  of  their 
race  or  color,  from  any  other  publicly 
financed  or  publicly  operated  facility — li- 
brary, audltoriiun,  park,  courtroom,  or  the 
like. 

Yet  the  actuality  is  remote  from  what  the 
law  demands.  In  Mississippi  not  a  single 
public  school  has  begun  desegregation. 
Throughout  the  South  only  1  percent  of  the 
Negro  public  school  pupils  are  In  classes 
with  whites.  Many  other  public  Institutions 
are  for  whites  only. 

A  major  reason  for  this  disparity  between 
the  law  and  life  is  the  Imbalance  of  legal 
resources  trying  to  enforce  and  to  resist  the 
Corutitutlon.  The  burden  of  enforcement 
has  rested  on  individual  Negroes,  while  the 
Southern  States  have  been  able  to  throw  all 
their  official  weight  into  resistance. 


Titles  m  and  IV  of  tbe  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  are  designed  to 
correct  this  Injustice.  Title  in  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  for  an  end  to 
segregation  In  any  public  facility  aside  from 
schools,  and  It  permits  him  to  Intervene  In 
other  cases  where  an  individual  claims  he  Is 
subjected  to  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion. 

Title  rv  deals  with  the  schools  only.  It 
would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate 
school  desgregatlon  suits  and,  in  addition, 
provide  limited  technical  and  financial  aid 
to  school  districts  in  the  process  of  desegre- 
gation. Contrary  to  false  statements  by 
opponents  of  the  bill,  It  does  not  deal  with 
racial  imbalance  In  schools  and  indeed  spe- 
cifically excludes  that  subject  from  the  tiUe's 
coverage. 

The  articulated  southern  objection  to  these 
two  titles  in  the  bill  is  that  they  give  the 
Attorney  General  too  much  power.  In  gen- 
eral, our  legal  system  is  wise  in  leaving  it  to 
individual  initiative  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights.  But  this  bill  as  approved  by  the 
House  permits  Justice  Department  suits  only 
after  receipt  of  a  signed  complaint  and  after 
a  finding  that  the  Individuals  themselves 
are  unable  to  sue  for  reasons  of  poverty  or 
fear. 

These  titles  are  addressed  principally  to 
areas  in  which  racial  segregation  is  most 
clearly  a  national  problem,  and  tn  which  it 
has  proved  most  difficult  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution by  private  lawsuits.  In  truth,  what 
disturbs  tbe  southern  opponents  is  not  any 
abstract  question  of  power  but  the  possibility 
that  long-declared  rights  would  finally  be- 
come realities.  That  day  is  overdue,  and 
the  pending  bill  takes  moderate  and  appro- 
priate steps  to  bring  it  about. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT' 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NKW    JTMSXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3, 1791,  the  Polish  people  enacted  into  law 
their  highest  aspiration  for  a  free  and 
democratic  nation.  This  was  the  famous 
Polish  Constitution.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  century  of  Polish  decline  and  chaos. 
The  partition  of  1772  especially  shocked 
Poland  and  made  the  people  aware  of 
how  seriously  threatened  they  were  by 
the  dynamic  states  on  Poland's  borders. 
The  intellectual  ferment  arising  from  this 
new  realization  and^  dismay  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Poland's  his- 
tory in  arts,  letters,  and  politics.  By 
their  supreme  efforts  and  tremendous 
courage  they  adopted  the  May  3  con- 
stitution dee?)ite  the  dark  threats  of  the 
partitioning  powers,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
new  constitution  that  in  1793  Russia  and 
Prussia,  thoroughly  frightened  by  the 
renewed  unity  and  vigor  of  the  Polish 
people,  once  again  partitioned  Poland, 
seizing  two- thirds  of  its  remaining  terri- 
tory. Even  this,  however,  was  not  enough 
to  d^eat  the  new  Polish  Ccmimonwealth. 
so  powerful  was  the  constitution  of  May 
3.  Only  when  the  partitioning  powers 
crushed  the  pitifully  small  bu^  magnifi- 
cent army  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  and  di- 
vided the  remaining  area  of  Poland  be- 


tween them,  thus  obliterating  Poland  for 
a  himdred  years,  did  the  people  finally 
admit  the  death  of  the  new  ccmstltution. 
But  the  sphlt  of  1791.  as  dear  to  Poles 
as  the  ^irit  of  1776  Is  to  Americans,  sur- 
vives evon  today.  It  is  sure  that  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  Poland  is  still  resist- 
ing the  Communist  ideological  oCTensive. 
Poland  has  suffered  long  enough.  It  de- 
serves our  strongest  support.  We  must 
realize  that  our  words  here  are  no  sul>- 
stltute  for  freedom  in  Poland.  Let  us 
strive  to  make  all  Poles  as  free  as  the 
Poles  of  the  United  States. 


Panama  Tension  Easnf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
troubled  world  it  is  reassuring  to  leam 
that  the  recent  flareup  in  Panama  has 
subsided  and  that  our  relations  with  that 
country  are  better.  The  news  comes 
from  an  excellent  source — from  a  fellow 
Texan — RejM-esentative  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, of  San  Antonio,  who  is  an  active 
and  productive  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ranking  and  Currency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Gonzalez  recently  went  to  Panama  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank . 

Following  is  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  April  19  issue  of  the  Dallas  News, 
"Report  of  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  keynote 
speaker  of  the  State  convention  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Texas": 
In  Panaica:  Rancob  Towakd  UwrrxD  States 
Down,  Sats  Gonzales 

Bbownwood,  Tex. — Pn.nAm«ninn  rsncor 
toward  the  United  States  over  the  Panama 
Canal  has  subsided.  U.S.  Representative 
Henbt  B.  Gonealex,  of  San  Antonk),  said 
here  Saturday. 

The  Texas  Oongressman  returned  from 
Panama  2  days  ago  where  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  as  a  congressional 
delegate. 

He  told  the  Dallas  News  tn  an  Interview 
that  Panama  is  astir  over  the  eomlng  May  10 
presidential  election.  He  said  overseers  told 
him  that  former  President  Amuifo  Arias  tias 
the  obvious  p>op\ilarlty  If  the  elections  are 
honest. 

Gonzalez  said  the  people  of  Panama  have 
friendly  ai\d  oordlal  relations  with  the  Amer- 
ican military  forces  in  Panama  but  aot  the 
same  feeling  toward  the  Zonlans,  the  U.8. 
clvUians  stationed  there. 

The  feeling  now  toward  the  United  States 
is  friendly,  he  said.  "In  my  opinkn,  some 
Panama  leaden  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
their  business  was  hurt." 

He  said  tourism  has  leveled  otf  and  there 
Is  a  lot  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in  the 
country.  The  rioting  last  January  damaged 
only  Panama  businesses,  he  said,  and  the  TJJB, 
military  forces  were  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  Canal  Zone  from  the  rlotera. 

Commtmist  agitators  joined  the  rioters 
after  the  fighting  was  underway,  he  said. 

Radio  and  televlsloin  broadcasts  tnflamsfl 
the  rioting,  he  said,  and  caused  large  crowds 
of  people  to  turn  out  for  the  street  fighting. 
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WMiiki4aw.  M«»  <    IH4 

Mr  THUIukoND  Mr  Prcahtrnt.  I 
have  been  pleat  led  to  read  that  Pope  Paul 
VI  of  the  Rotna  d  Oathollc  Church  !■  wac- 
ln«  a  Arong  fljiht  acalnat  the  forces  of 
Italy  and  around  the 
world.  An  anilyils  of  the  Pope's  deter- 
mination to  fr  istrate  Communist  efforts 
to  dominate  laly  and  the  world  were 
attention  In  an  outstand- 
Lhe  distinguished  and  re- 
spected news  o  >lumnlst  Mr.  Constajitlne 
Brown,  who  hi  a  been  residing  in  Rome 
for  the  past  y(iar  or  two. 

now  visiting  in  Washing - 


brought  to  my 
ing  column  by 


Mr.  Brown  Is 
ton  with  his  cl  tanning  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Churchill  Brown,  who  is  also  noted 
as  a  most  capiible  columnist.  Recently 
it  was  my  pUasure  to  meet  with  the 
Browns  and  to  ret  their  views  and  assess - 


-meaning  bat  weak  Aide  Horo  came  to 
power,  the  Ship  of  State  seemed  to  be  rudder- 

le6£.     This  suited  the  Communists  exactly. 

The  Communists'  plan  to  transform  Italy 
into  another  Yugoslavia  seemed  to  be  pro- 
gressing. 

The  new  economic  and  s(x:ial  measure*  of 
the  government  caused  the  present  economic 
crisis.  Capital  became  scared  when  the  left- 
of-center  government  began  to  nationalize 
Industries  such  as  electric  power  Not  only 
iBTCstment  capital  but  also  savinf^  (rorii 
banks    were    sent    across    the    borders    tx)    be 

^    U^itgfxi      ..,.1        i.AflJ     ^lil't.    .,>- 

Cloae  tu  MOO  ■OUton  was  sanucaied  sbroMl 
The  luUlaa  stoek  Market  tut  a  Aymr  U>« 
IndtistrtaJ  ftafctlitiannu  turb  m  Flaf  U"t. 
israttlnl  and  oUmss  rwliitwd  worklnr  b<nir« 
bM-«iw*  nrf  ib«  III  ft  I  Mil  r1  «Mnand  e<i*  I*  »w 
f<>T*rrtfnrttt  f^w la <*«»«>«  raar^lrtc  «  mui  ti 
hiffivr  laa  imt  mtgtrwt*-  bilaa  ara4  »  (tr««tf 
r'irljkilnirii'  trrmm  9t  '■  13  «>■  .  i  •  t  ,i 
•  IaJ  mrr.t    paimeiita 

W tfit>ii>s^>>r  rmtnr  ■«  ■  «•  K.t.Oi  ir.r  .  • 
I*_fc.j  *  '.  ■urn  ..(  iriMit**r  ti  nHu.ec  tl  I  w 
lloi  !•(  ahlrri  SOCMV  StlK)  tnllllof  vrrr  l<wi>r4l 
br  '  tvr  li\f»rnaUuctal  MineUkTy  Fund'  Thi* 
>taht  lavd  th«  lir*  tetTi(i>ir»nl>  %na  ajwur«d 
Uhf  M'lr  odmintstratton  >t  least  an  8  month 
leaar  on  !'fr  But  It  did  tint  r*«stablUh  eoti 
Adence  In  the  Oovarnment  or  Its  •ooooanic 
plaxu  rlihor  in  Italy  nr  abrijod  Internation- 
al banker*  reirard  Washinirtoii  m  ti>>n  as  a 
makeshift   pollUcal   operalioi. 

Everything,  oo  the  surface  seemed  to  b* 
going  the  Communists'  way  But  Pope  Paul 
VI  has  taken  up  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism In  both  Italy  and  abroad 

It  Is  no  exaggeraUon  to  say  tliat  the  new 
Pontiff  Is  today  the  most  popular  man  in 
Italy.  Instead  of  remaining  confined  to  the 
few  hundred  acres  o<  Vatican  City,  as  Pope 
Plus  xn  was;  or  making  a  few  short  trios 
outside  the  Vatican  as  Pope  John  XXIII  did, 
he  Is  around  and  about  all  the  Ume. 

There  Is  hardly  a  day  when  the  Papal  auto- 
mobile Is  not  seen  In  the  streets  of  Rome  as 
the  Pope  visits  churches,  hOBpltals  and  even 
Jails.  Wherever  he  appears  enormous  crowds, 
especially  young  people,  gather  to  cheer  hlra 
wildly. 


communUm  In  Italy  and  the  frae  world 

The  Communists,  who  were  JubUant  at  his 
election  because  they  believed  he  would  be 
a  "UberaJ"  Pope,  are  now  worried.  They  see 
that  their  well-laid  plans  may  be  frustrated 
by  the  Pontiff  and  they  can  do  nothing 
about    It. 


Gvil  Right*  Bill— TiUe  II 
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or 


HON   WILUiUN  F   RYAN 
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Ur  RYAN  nt  Nrw  York  Mr  H|m  .  . 
rr  I  a-tsh  t«  brlnr  to  the  attrntlmi  of  n  « 
rnllragura  the  Hm>nd  In  th«  Hew  Y« "k 
Tlmn  arrlr*  (tf  rdltorlals  ecMDmrnm  t 
upe»o  kprrtfW  arrtlnns  of  the  etvll  rtKh!> 
blU  The  fnlkrwlnc  editorial  publiahrd 
on  May  ft  1M4  diaruaars  MCtfton  1  of  thf 
Mil.  the  pubhc  accommodations  pio- 
vlAlon  I  bellrre  thU  Is  an  Imixirtiu  • 
contribution  to  the  debate 
The  editorial  follows : 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  M«\    .">    I'"-' 

Cnrn.  Right*  Bru. — II 
Title  II  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Ai  t  oi 
1964.  which  we  discuss  today  In  this  series  of 
editorials  on  the  bill  now  being  debated  m 
the  Senate,  attacks  what  Negroes  have  long 
and  understandably,  considered  one  of  the 
most  degrading  manifestations  of  racism  as 
practiced  In  the  United  States.  That  Is  the 
exclusion  of  persons  from  restaurants,  hotels 
and  other  places  of  public  accommodation 
solely  because  of  their  color  or  race. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  forbids 
racial  discrimination  In  restaurants  and 
other  retail  food  shops;  gasoline  stations; 
movie  houses  and  other  entertainment  halls, 
and  hotels  and  other  places  of  transient 
lodging  except  for  owner-occupied  rooming 


continue  the  now  commt.. 

in  which  one  restaurant  In  a  community 
holds  out  against  desegregation,  thereby 
frightening  others  aw.iy  from  voluntary  steps. 
A  firm,  national  rule  mu-^t  be  m.nde  applicable 
to  all. 


comtf  rsaiTtiM.     Ttist  day 
the  pending  bill  takes  modernte  and  appro- 
priate steps  to  bring  It  about. 


CivU  Right*  Bill     Titl  s  ni  and  IV 


EXTEN.SIoN    f>r   1   K'.'AHKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F   RYAN 


■  f        r    I   »  I  I  ■  I      I  *-  T  «  I  !  v 


■  /<-■ 


Mr    KYAN  ..f  Sea  V  .  k       Mr    Si<rakrr 

Uida>  thr  Mr*  Y  itk  \mvh'-.  iniblL«.lic<d  the 
Utlrd  edltorlaJ  li.  tlirn  m-i  ws  on  tlir  dtil 
rtirhu  bill  Ittts  rditiuial  oiminenls  on 
tilka  III  and  IV  '>r  tlif  h.'\  and  I  hoiir 
mill  be  rrad  by  all  my  r»)ll«  ague*  It 
follows 

I  From  ih»  New  Yi»k  T  :ii  f  Mny  fi  1IMM| 
Ovn  KK.m  B'!  1  III 
It  l«  now  10  ye.irn  ■.;•  n  rhr  .'^nircme  Court 
held  ratlal  seicregation  in  tur  public  schools 
unconstitutional  i>ubt>«quent  cases  have 
made  It  clear  beyond  .irgument  that  no  State 
may  exclude  citizens,  on  account  of  tlielr 
race  or  color,  from  any  other  publicly 
financed  or  publicly  operated  facility — li- 
brary, auditorium,  park,  courtroom,  or  the 
like. 

Yet  the  actuality  Is  remote  from  what  the 
law  demands.  In  Mississippi  not  a  single 
public  school  has  begun  desegregation. 
Throughout  the  South  only  1  percent  of  the 
Negro  public  school  pupils  are  In  classes 
with  whites.  Many  other  public  Institutions 
are  for  whites  only. 

A  major  reason  for  this  disparity  between 
the  law  and  life  Is  the  Imbalance  of  legal 
resources  trying  to  enforce  and  to  resist  the 
Constitution.  The  burden  of  enforcement 
has  rested  on  Individual  Negroes,  while  the 
Southern  States  have  been  able  to  throw  kU 
their  official  weight  Into  resistance. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF' 

HON   DOWINirK  v   HAWfn^ 

"T   Mrw    -irairT 
IN    1  ur  Ht>l  .'*1  l)F  KriKF  ^FV  :  \  T  I\  fJ5 
irrdn^*d«t     Wni    (?     »♦«< 

Mr  DANIELB  Mr  S.*<«fc.'  ..!.  May 
•  17»1  Uvr  IV. iiah  f<e»ii>lr  •  n»<-!#-d  nlo  1«« 
tttrtr  hlgheal  a«i>lr.«t>  >i  f  ■  ;.  X'tt  and 
dpiBorrailc  nation  T^ii*  •»«»  \^^r^  famHiit 
P  >llah  Con-stttutlm  I'  aa  V,r  rf«'ilt  (.1 
a  crnlury  of  Polish  iIk  l^i  »•  aiid  cha'js 
The  partition  of  1772  tstxxiall)  shocked 
Poland  and  made  Ihr  ;<x>'  le  avkarc  of 
how  sertously  threat/rird  ihrv  acre  by 
the  dynamic  state*  on  Pnland's  b  irders 
The  Intellectual  ferment  arlsint:  from  this 
new  realization  and  di-'^mny  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  In  P  >land's  his- 
tory In  arts,  letters,  and  politics.  By 
their  supreme  efforts  and  tremendous 
courage  they  adopted  the  May  3  con- 
stitution despite  the  dark  threats  of  the 
partitioning  powers.  Prussia.  Russia,  and 
Austria. 

It  Is  a  mesisure  of  the  success  of  the 
new  constitution  that  in  1793  Russia  and 
Prussia,  thoroughly  frightened  by  the 
renewed  unity  and  vigor  of  the  Polish 
people,  once  again  partitioned  Poland, 
seizing  two-thirds  of  its  remaining  terri- 
tory. Even  this,  however,  was  not  enough 
to  defeat  the  new  Polish  Commonwealth, 
so  powerful  was  the  constitution  of  May 
3.  Only  when  the  partitioning  powers 
crushed  the  pitifully  small  but  magnifi- 
cent army  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  and  di- 
vided the  remaining  area  of  Poland  be- 


ZALEZ,  of  San  AntOIuu,    who  ui  an   acuve 

and  productive  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
G-ONZALEz  recently  went  to  Panama  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  . 

Follo»-lng  is  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  April  IQ  issue  of  the  Dallas  News, 
•  n'">»'r-f  "'  HrwFT  B  Oowtjvlez,  krvnotr 
speaker  ol  the  State  convtnuon  .a  u.t- 
Young  Democratic  Cluba  of  Texas' 
Ij«  p4M4M*  RtMr<«  Tnwkas  t'wrraB  STAr«a 
I»<>«M    n«vs  (V>»i»j»i.m 

Banw»r».  ««>  Tsi  Pm..'tAmAiiUA  nui<-* 
l.»«.ird  ll>e  Unltsd  BtatM  n^r  u>«  Panant« 
Can.'i.  ha»  autaMdad  I'  H  R<prTitatlr> 
HcMiT  B  C><>MaAi.Ba  <4  !«afi  AnkMito  lai  1 
h«r«  A«turday 

I  lie  Traas  Cgcuiiiinn  rvt  umod  Irutn 
P-iivaoui  a  days  a^o  where  be  aiivnd«d  a 
inerting  of  the  gDveroors  o(  the  liitrr  -  Axnerl- 
ran  Development  Bank  as  a  ctmgreaalunal 
delegate 

He  totd  the  Dallas  News  tn  an  Interview 
th.-\t  Panama  Is  aatlr  over  the  eumlng  May  10 
prealdenUal  elecUon  He  said  overseers  U>ld 
him  that  former  President  Amulfo  Arias  has 
the  obvious  popularity  If  the  elections  are 
honest. 

Gonzalez  said  the  people  of  Panama  have 
friendly  ai\d  cordial  relations  with  the  Amer- 
ican military  forces  In  Panama  but  not  the 
same  feeling  toward  the  Zonlans.  the  U.S. 
civilians  stationed  there. 

The  feeling  now  toward  the  United  States 
Is  friendly,  he  said.  "In  my  opinion,  some 
Panama  leaders  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  business  was  hurt." 

He  said  tourism  has  leveled  off  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  poverty  and  unemployment  In  the 
country.  The  rioting  last  January  damaged 
only  Panama  btislnesses,  he  said,  and  the  U.S. 
military  forces  were  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  Canal  Zone  from  the  rioter*. 

Communist  agitators  Joined  the  rioters 
after  the  fighting  was  underway,  he  said. 

Radio  and  television  broadcasts  Inflamed 
the  rioting,  he  said,  and  caused  large  crowds 
of  people  to  ttirn  out  for  the  street  fighting. 
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7152  Svbstitates  Lefal 
for  Chrfl  ¥tigkU 


EZTENSIC  *S  OF  RE&iAKKS 


HON.  YI  H'OR  A.  KNOX 

01  mcHsuir 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneat  ay.  May  6.  19€4 

Mr.  KNOX.  dr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
for  several  weelB  has  been  considering 
HSL  7152.  the  8  >-caUed  clvU  rights  bllL 
When  the  Hous<  passed  this  measure  In 
February.  I  votet  against  It. 


Qo  question  that  one  of 
problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion Is  that  of  relations  between  races. 
There  can  also  I «  no  question  but  what 
persons  of  all  ra  ces,  and  for  that  matter 
religions,  creede,  and  nationalities  are 
entitled  to  true  c  quality  of  citizenship.  I 
believe  deeply  tl  at  this  Is  a  moral  issue 
and  that  there  tan  be  no  further  delay 
In  assuring  this  equality  of  citizenship. 
Why,  then,  did  I  vote  against  HJl.  7152? 
f  This  bill  purports  to  assure  equality, 
to  gtiarantee  ea<  1  dtlzoi  his  dvll  rights. 
Whether  It  ach  ^es  these  alms  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  [uestlon.  However,  the 
bill  does  do  oth(  r  things,  many  of  them 
contrary  to  the  basic  freedoms  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  th(  Constitutimi.  It  grants 
unprecedented  n  ew  power  with  frighten- 
ing potential  to  he  growing  Washington 
bureaucracy.  Aj  Just  one  example  of  the 
possibilities  hkk  en  within  H.R.  7152.  I 
include  a  recent  article  by  John  C.  Sat- 
terfleld.  past  mnsldent.  1961^2.  of  the 
American  Bar  A  isodatlon.  which  exam- 
ines the  pttfaDs  Inherent  In  title  VI  of 
tbe  bill,  deallni  with  programs  which 
receive  Federal  l  inanclal  assistance. 
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intact.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  there  now 
seems  some  sissurance,  tliat  the  Senate 
will  not  be  stampeded  into  making  such 
a  mistake,  but  will  instead  make  neces- 
sary changes  so  H.R.  7152  can  truly  be- 
come a  measure  which  will  guarantee 
equal  civil  rights  for  all  Americans  rather 
than  perpetrating  a  new  volume  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  wrongs  on  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  previously  mentioned  article 
by  Mr.  Satterfield: 

Trn.K   VI    OF  HH.    7152    Substitutes    Legal 
Wbon«s  Foa  CrvTL  Rights 

( By  John  C.  Satterfield ) 

If  a  person  were  to  seek  the  heart  of  the 
civil  rights  bill— which  of  Its  10  titles  Is  the 
most  severe — a  good  choice  would  be  title 
VI.  The  muscle  embodied  In  It  defies  the 
Imagination. 

Consider  It:  On  the  surface  It  purports  to 
state  a  propoetlon  so  fair  and  reasonable  that 
no  person  would  raise  his  voice  against  It. 
In  substance.  It — section  601 — says  no  one 
shall  be  denied  the  benefits  of  any  program 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  through 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  And  then,  section  003  says 
that  every  Federal  agency  which  extends  such 
assistance  shall — the  language  Is  manda- 
tory— shall  take  action  to  effecuate  section 
601. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

But  look  at  It  for  a  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  hundred  or 
more  primary  Federal  agencies  "empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  sny 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  contract. 
or  loan" — that  Is  the  exact  language  of  sec- 
tion 602.  Then  section  711(b)  gives  the 
President  authority  "to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate"  to  enforce  the  bill 
through  everyone  who  has  a  contract  with 
a  Federal  agency. 

Take  one  such  agency,  banks  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ck:>rporatlon. 
The  FDIC  extends  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  Insures 
bank  depositors  against  the  bank's  failure. 
Therefore,  banks,  which  hold  FDIC.  FHA, 
8BA,  and  other  Federal  contracts  become  ex- 
tenders of  Federal  financial  assistance  and. 
thus,  enforcement  agencies.  And  as  such, 
by  the  language  of  the  bill,  they  "shall"  en- 
force the  bill's  provisions. 

Now  then.  Let  us  say  a  bank  customer 
covered  by  the  bill  proves  to  be  a  recalcitrant 
person,  bound  aod  determined  In  tbe  time- 
honored  way  tq  hire  and  fire  as  he — and  not 
the  Government — sees  fit. 

But  suppose  the  hiring  policies  he  thinks 
are  best  for  his  business  are  different  than 
those  a  Federal  Inspector  thinks  to  be  the 
law.  And  suppose  It  Is  a  standoff,  neither 
the  businessman  nor  the  Inspector  will 
budge. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Inspector  has  many 
recourses  open  to  him;  he  could  end  by 
having  the  man  enjoined  and  then  Jailed 
up  to  45  dajrs  without  a  Jury  trial..  And 
once  he  gets  out,  the  whole  procedure  can 
be  repeated,  ad  inflnltxim.  By  this  device 
the  businessman  can  be  clapped  Into  Jail  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  45  days  at  a  stretch, 
without  ever  being  able  to  obtain  a  trial  by 
Jury. 

But  suppose  the  Inspector  doesn't  want 
to  get  as  tough  as  he  might,  so  soon.  Sup- 
pose he  prefers  first  to  use  what  would  be, 
relatively  speaking,  gentle  persuasion.  Sup- 
pose, Instead  of  hauling  the  recalcitrant  be- 
fore a  Federal  judge,  there  to  have  him 
ordered  to  comply,  suppose.  Instead,  he  goes 
to  the  man's  bcuiker.  And  once  In  the  ofllce 
of  that  gentleman,  suppose  the  Inspector 
puts  sections  803  and  711(b)  of  the  civU 
rights  bill  under  the  banker's  nose  and 
points  to  the  word  "shall,"  that  the  banker. 


as  an  extender  of  Federal  fiiuinclal  assist- 
ance, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  law. 

And  the  banker  asks  what  docs  that  mean. 

And  the  Federal  Inspector  says  It  means. 
among  other  things,  you  must  cut  crff  your 
custoDser's  credit. 

And  suppose.  In  turn,  the  banker  becomes 
recalcitrant,  protests  that  this  biisLnessman 
has  been  his  customer,  and  a  good  customer. 
for  30  yean. 

What  then? 

Then  the  Inspector  would  have  the  au- 
thority, imder  the  same  regulations  and  Ex- 
ecutive orders  authorized  by  the  bill  to  tell 
the  banker  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  will  strike  his  bank  from 
Its  membership,  or  the  FHA  or  SBA  will 
blacklist  his  bank,  depending  on  the  pro- 
gram Involved. 

The  banker,  above  all  people,  knows  he 
cannot,  without  undue  hardship,  operate  his 
bank  without  FDIC.  not  with  every  other 
bank  In  town  carrying  It.  nor  compete  with 
other  banks  when  they  carry  FHA.  GI.  or 
SBA  loans,  and  be  has  been  blacklisted. 

What  does  he  do?  He  knuckles  under 
withdraws  credit  from  his  customer  and  thus 
forces  the  c\istomer  to  yield  as  he  has 
yielded. 

Concededly.  this  Is  an  extreme  case.  But 
It  Is  extreme  only  In  that  It  is  Improbable 
either  the  businessman  or  the  banker  could 
stand  so  long  against  the  >^bltrary  force 
of  bureacracy.  Extreme  or  otherwise.  It  Is 
the  Uw — or  It  wUl  be  If  the  clvU  rights 
bill  now  pending  Is  passed  and  signed. 

It  may  be  people  want  this  sort  of  thing 
If  they  dont.  they  had  better  write  to 
those  who  represent  them  In  Congress,  their 
two  Senators  and  their  Congressman,  and 
tell  them  so,  before  It  is  too  late.  The  bill 
Is  moving. 


A  Letter  From  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIrOBNIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  tragic  earthquake  In 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  concerned  us  all, 
and  I  know  the  sympathies  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  go  out  to  the  families 
and  individuals  involved. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Parham,  residents 
of  my  Los  Angeles  district,  have  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  friends  in  Alaska  describing  in  a 
most  graphic  way  how  this  earthquake 
was  felt  and  experienced  by  the  people 
at  the  scene. 

I  believe  this  letter  wUl  be  of  Interest 
to  all  my  colleagues,  and  perhaps  gives  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  can  expect  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  In  addition, 
this  letter  dramatizes  the  need  for-  all 
possible  aid  to  tbe  State  of  Alaska.  We 
have  made  a  good  beginning  In  this  di- 
rection, but  mcK-e  can  be  done  %nd  must 
be  done.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  let  this  letter 
from  Alaska  speak  for  itself,  and  I  in- 
troduce It  at  this  time. 

The  letter  follows : 

Apul  23,  1964. 
Dbaxxbt  Peiznss:  Tour  loving  concern  for 
Ed  and  me  Is  deeply  appreciated.  Your  note 
meant  so  very  much.  We  are  both  all  right 
and  well.  It  has  been  an  awesome  experi- 
ence. More  than  3  weeks  after  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake  It  still  seems  almost  im- 
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possible  that  such  a  thing  really  took  place — 
until  one  sees  the  worst  damaged  areas — 
then  one  knows  for  certain.  The  April  10 
Issue  of  Life  magazine  had  very  good  picture 
coverage  of  some  of  It. 

The  quake  happened  so  suddenly  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  panic  nor  hysteria. 
E^veryone  seemed  to  react  quickly  and  In 
anaazlng  ways.  But  the  days  following  have 
been  hard  on  people.  Since  then  the  after- 
shocks go  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on.  At 
first  more  than  180  large  ones  were  recorded 
m  each  24-hovir  period.  Yesterday's  paper 
said  It  was  one  of  the  quietest  dAjB  slnoe, 
with  only  54  aftershocks  recorded  on  the 
Fairbanks  seismograph.  Those  are  the  ones 
large  enough  to  record  on  the  machine.  The 
earth  seems  never  to  be  still;  It  Is  like  living 
on  a  bowl  of  jelly.  My  stomach  tightens 
or  churns  with  each  lurch  or  roll  of  the 
building  or  ground.  It  Is  awful  not 
knowing  when  the  next  one  will  come,  or 
how  big  It  will  be,  etc.  When  the  tremor 
begins,  one  Just  waits  to  see  is  It  going  to 
grow  bigger — or  die  away.  Last  Monday  we 
had  a  heavy  one  at  about  2  a.m.,  another 
about  6  ajn..  and  one  at  7  p.m.  while  we 
were  In  the  midst  of  eating  dinner.  I  could 
just  klU  that  Bd  at  times,  after  the  first  early 
morning  one  be  was  snoring  again  a  few 
minutes  later  whUe  I  lay  there  and  stiffened 
with  each  roU  of  the  building.  At  dinner- 
time he  casually  got  up  and  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  to  refill  his  dinner  plate  even  be- 
tor9  the  shuddering  ceased,  said  he  couldnt 
let  good  food  go  to  waste.  He  doesnt  looi 
me,  though,  he  doesn't  like  me  out  of  hUT 
sight  for  long;  yesterday  morning  there  was 
another  heavy  one  about  4  a.m.  and  he  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  chain-smoking  four 
cigarettes  before  he  got  back  under  the 
covers. 

Our  good  old  Hohn  apartments  building 
has  ridden  out  the  quake  beautifully,  one  of 
the  few  places  in  Anchc»-age  left  seemingly  In- 
tact. A  few  cracks  In  the  plaster  here  and 
there,  but  no  structural  damage  that  I  know 
of.  The  Mount  McKlnley  and  L  Street 
buildings  are  terrible.  Probably  the  former 
wlU  be  demolished  entirely.  There  Is  talk 
that  they  can  repair  the  L  Street.  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  In  charge  of  all  pubUc  works 
and  restoration  projects.  Today  they  begin 
razing  ev«ry  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Fourth  Avenue  between  A  and  S  Streets. 
That  area  sank  completely.  The  marque  of 
the  Denall  Theater  was  below  ground  level. 
The  city  had  been  In  dire  need  of  more  off- 
street  pcu-klng;  they  have  It  now,  acres  of  it. 
AU  the  area  that  wss  below  Fourth,  down  tn 
the  parking  bowl  near  the  Wtestward  Hotel 
and  the  Gilded  Cage  and  the  depot — tt  is 
good  for  nothing  but  parks  and  maybe  lim- 
ited parking  space.  The  business  district 
wUl  of  necessity  be  laid  from  Fifth  up  to  the 
parkstrlp  at  Ninth.  All  the  homes  behind 
old  Providence  Hospital  are  gone,  the  west 
end  of  the  parkstrlp  fell  In,  etc.  You  would 
have  to  see  It  to  really  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude ot  the  thing.  The  Tumagaln  area 
Is  a  shambles.  Atwoods  home.  Bob  Bakers, 
and  all  those  on  the  edge  of  that  bluff  either 
went  down  and  out  Into  Cook  Inlet  or  fen 
into  the  great  fissures  that  opened  and  swal- 
lowed them.  Ninety  houses  have  been 
posted  as  condemned  In  that  area;  others 
appear  as  bad  but  are  not  In  the  sllppag* 
area  that  Is  worst  right  now.  With  the 
constant  moving  of  the  earth,  however, 
hotises  that  were  usable  one  day  are  in 
trouble  the  next.  By  actual  Instrument 
measurement,  the  area  between  Wth  and  Z 
Streets  and  Fifth  and  L  (two  blocks)  has 
lengthened  17  feet. 

I  mailed  you  one  of  the  Anchorage  Times 
special  qxiake  editions.  It  has  lots  at  pic- 
tures and  articles  you  will  find  of  intanat. 
Pics  arent  too  dear  but  give  an  overall  Idea. 
We  naturally  are  oonosmed  wltli  tbs  area 
in  which  ws  live,  but  an  tbe  other  eommunl- 
tles  may  have  nUfered  as  much  If  XMt  even 


more  than  did  Anchorage.  Whlttler  lost  an 
the  Union  Oil  storage  tank  facilities  In  the 
fire  that  followed  the  tidal  wave  action. 
Seward  is  terrible;  the  railroad  doesnt  know 
If  It  wUl  rebuUd  lU  rails  to  Seward  and  that 
Is  one  of  their  main  livelihoods.  Valdes, 
Kodlak,  etc.,  all  suffered  moet  from  the  tidal 
wave  that  followed  the  quake.  Native  vil- 
lages on  the  Islands  were  wiped  out  and 
must  be  relocated  elsewhere.  The  magnitude 
of  what  must  be  done  to  get  the  State  back 
Into  gear  is  almost  too  much  to  comprehend. 
And  the  total  population  of  Alaska  is  less 
than  that  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Right  now  the 
State  needs  all  the  Fr  ?oral  aid  in  the  way 
of  huge  grants  with  no  strings  attached  that 
It  can  get.  These  people  can't  do  it  alone. 
Even  so.  Federal  aid  cares  for  public  works 
needs.  What  Is  to  become  of  the  private 
individual  who  had  a  30-year  mortgage  on  a 
house  which  is  now  only  a  hole  In  the  ground 
or  a  mess  of  rubble?  Must  he  continue  pay- 
ing for  something  he  wUI  never  have?  His 
business  very  likely  went  the  same  way, 
or  he  is  unemployed  after  the  qtiake.  What 
does  he  do?  How  does  he  pay  bills — or  even 
just  feed  and  clothe  his  family?  Joint  disas- 
ter committees,  city  council,  and  similar 
groups  are  working  around  the  clock  on  such 
problems.  It  is  going  to  require  much  wis- 
dom to  make  decisions  that  are  hard  and  may 
have  to  hurt  many  to  save  others.  Time  will 
tell. 

I  had  left  the  library  at  Fort  Richardson 
about  6:20  on  Good  Friday.  I  was  driving 
through  Mountain  View  when  the  car  sud- 
denly began  shaking  and  my  first  thought 
was  I  had  a  flat  Ure.  I  pulled  over  to  the 
side,  but  the  car  shook  more;  I  turned  off 
the  ignition,  and  then  it  really  began  to 
rock,  just  like  a  boat.  At  onoe  I  knew  It 
was  a  tremor,  but  didnt  realize  how  bad  un- 
til much  later.  Men  oame  running  out  of 
b\illdlngs  nearby,  cars  were  rolling  and  rock- 
ing, chinmeys  falling,  but  after  an  eternity 
it  slowly  ceased.  I  drove  on  finally,  and  it 
was  not  UU  I  reached  Fifth  Avenue  at  Mer- 
rllly  Field  and  saw  fixe  partlaUy  completed 
Alaska  Sales  A  Serrloe  BoUdlng  ooUapaed 
like  a  deck  of  playing  cards  that  I  began  to 
wonder.  I  made  it  home;  the  apartment  was 
an  utter  shambles  of  everytlilng  on  the  floor, 
every  cabinet  and  drawer  tn  the  kltohea  opea, 
the  refrigerator  moved  itself  8  feet  across  the 
floor,  eta  TocA  one  lo(A  and  left.  Then  I 
tried  to  get  down  to  the  depot,  for  Bd  was 
due  In  on  a  train  from  Whlttler  aboxit  0:80. 
Already  poUoe  and  dvU  defense  was  In  gear; 
no  tralBc  oould  go  beyond  Fifth — ^I  didn't 
know  what  had  caved  in  till  much  later. 
Tried  driving  to  the  end  of  Ninth  Avenue  to 
see  If  the  railroad  traces  were  Intact— 
that  area  had  caved  in,  too.  I  returned  to 
the  apartment,  changed  to  slacks  and  warm 
clothes,  gathered  some  blankets  and  oranges 
and  went  to  sleep  In  the  car  parked  out  In 
the  parkstrlp.  One  of  the  nel^bors  came  out 
and  Insisted  I  come  Into  their  house — they 
had  the  fireplace  going  and  It  was  warm. 
They  took  In  others,  too.  We  melted  snow 
and  mads  some  horrible  Instant  coffee,  but 
It  tasted  like  ambrosia.  We  listened  to  our 
transistor  radios  until  midnight  as  clvU 
defense  reports  came  through.  I  had  no  idea 
whether  the  train  had  been  thrown  into  OooK 
Inlet  or  was  safe.  I  knew  it  was  somewhere 
on  the  traok  beyond  Pntage  at  6  o'clock  when 
I  checked  with  Uis  dispatcher  before  leaving 
work.  About  noon  on  Saturday  word  came 
on  the  radio  that  the  passengers  and  crew 
ot  train  No.  M  were  safe  at  "Jolly-'\ns"  (later 
proved  to  be  they  made  It  to  Mount  Alyeska 
ski  lodge).  I  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks; 
dldnt  see  Ed  uata  8  pjn.  Saturday  night 
when  hs  walked  In  dirty  and  bedraggled  but 
saf  a  Tktod  ones  to  go  back  Into  the  apart- 
ment about  noon,  Imt  a  strong  aftershock 
mada  ns  ebanga  my  mind,  grab  up  a  sack 
ot  knltUng  and  go  tiaek  to  tbs  neighbors  for 
a  qmU.   lAtsr  In  tbe  afternoon  I  did  go  back 
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into  the  apartment  building  and  start  to 
clean  the  mess. 

Electricity  was  restored  to  our  part  of  the 
city  about  2:30  Satxuxlay  afternoon.  Thank 
goodness  for  the  abundant  supply  of  snow  on 
hand.  Everyone  was  out  scooping  up  cans 
and  buckets  of  snow  to  melt  for  water.  Boil- 
ing It  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  clorax 
made  it  xisable.  Takes  a  lot  of  snow  for  a 
small  bit  of  water.  Water  came  back  late 
Sunday  night,  and  our  telephone  was  back 
Easter  Sunday  afternoon.  We  had  no  heat 
for  a  week,  but  it  didn't  grow  too  cold  in  the 
apartment  house.  Most  everyone  slept  In 
his  clothes  the  first  few  nights,  and  for  2 
weeks  after  I  had  everything  lined  up  right 
by  the  door  where  I  could  grab  it  on  the  way 
out  if  need  arose. 

Easter  Sunday  came  and  went  like  some 
eighth  day  Ln  the  week,  strange  and  busy  and 
not  like  a  Sunday.  After  a  bit  of  breakfast, 
Ed  and  I  'drove  to  a  gas  station  that  was 
functioning,  filled  the  car,  and  then  went 
in  search  of -drinking  water.  People  who  had 
wells  were  announcing  over  the  radio  where 
water  was  to  be  had;  we  filled  several  con- 
tainers at  the  Industrial  Air  Products  plant 
on  Gambel  Street  from  a  garden  hose  they 
had  going  to  their  artesian  welL  Tlien  we 
came  home,  washed  our  faces  with  some 
snowwater,  I  exchanged  slacks  for  a  skirt, 
and  we  went  to  church  to  give  deep  and 
gratefiil  thanks  fc«-  our  weU-being.  People 
went  to  church  Just  as  they  were— and  the 
closeness  and  the  thankfulness  of  everyone 
was  almost  tangible.  Friends  greeted  friends 
with  "Are  you  all  right?  What  can  we  do  to 
help?"  Some  had  been  in  their  homes  when 
they  went  over  the  bluff;  others  had  been 
rescued  from  crevasses  and  dark  holes  In  the 
earth;  one  woman  had  to  be  picked  up  by 
helicopter  from  her  house;  the  ground  was  so 
demolished  she  couldn't  go  anywhere. 

It  was  not  tUI  oiu*  phone  rang  about  4 
o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  that  we  knew  It 
was  working  a^aln.  It  proved  to  be  my  spe- 
cial services  offloe  at  Fort  Rlchardsan  saying 
the  post  library  was  oondemiied.  and  they 
had  been  working  a  crew  of  people  aU  day 
to  get  it  moved  out  and  to  another  location. 
I  hadnt  given  It  much  thought,  for  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  damage  to  ttie  mOliary 
bases  •  •  •  and  there  were  other  tbings  on 
my  mind  up  to  then.  Want  to  work  Monday 
to  find  our  entire  buUdlag  occupied  by  serv- 
ice club  and  library  was  a  shambles.  WaUs 
had  fallen  in  In  the  service  club,  killing  a 
young  soldier  as  he  ran  up  the  spiral  stairs 
to  get  out  of  the  quaking  stracture.  These 
were  cinder-block  walls,  all  these  that  col- 
lapsed. You  can  imagine  what  18,000  blocks 
on  the  fioor  look  like,  plus  aU  the  overhead 
neon  light  fixtures  which  feU,  plus  several  of 
the  big  metal  book  stacks  that  caved  In 
*  *  *  but  not  a  single  window  broke.  It  was 
a  rough  experience  tor  ova  new  assistant 
librarian  who  came  there  last  September. 
She  was  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the  quake; 
luckily  it  was  supper  time  and  only  three  or 
four  people  were  in  the  library  at  that  time. 
The  soldier  who  was  killed  had  evidently 
been  In  the  ganvn^xxn  next  to  the  lilirary, 
ran  up  the  inside  spiral  steps  and  was  hit 
by  the  walls  of  the  service  club  office  as  they 
collapsed  into  that  stair  welL  Building  1  and 
many  of  the  troop  barracks  buildings  suf- 
fered from  internal  walls  collapsing  also,  all 
the  same  t3rpe  of  cinder-block  construction. 

When  I  reached  work  on  Monday  mcM-n- 
Ing  the  library  moving  was  well  tmdo^ray 
from  Sunday's  efforts.  They  had  moved  us 
into  the  exercise  room  of  the  fieldhouse 
which  had  suffered  extensive  damage  to  the 
gymnasiimi  end  and  to  the  swimming  pool. 
My  assistant  worked  at  one  end  of  the  line, 
I  at  the  other,  and  the  soldiers  were  great 
helpers.  We  llned^  stuff  up  on  the  floor  in 
long  rows  as  we  tmpacked  any  and  aU  sizes 
of  boxes  loaded  with  books,  and  we  opened 
for  business  Wednesday  evening.  (I  had 
sworn  I  would  never  move  that  library  again 
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ttM  whole  thing  out  and  It  had  to  be  redone, 
nie  first  train  wsnt  down  the  other  day. 
What  usually  la  a  3-hour  ride  took  10  hours 
Biueplng  down.  13  hours  returning. 

"Pac^ile  are  invtty  wonderful  If  you  Just 
will  let  them  be  so,"  has  been  proven  with- 
out doubt  during  these  pcwt  days.  After 
determining  the  safpty  of  their  own  loved 
onas,  people  pitched  In  and  worked  around 
the  dock  at  any  and  all  chores  that  needed 
doing.  ClvU  Defense  has  functioned  mar- 
veiously:  there  was  no  need  for  martial  law 
at  any  time,  clvUlan  agencies  proved  most 
adequate.  The  military  moved  In  and  helped 
In  all  conceivable  ways — hot  food  kitchens, 
water  trucks,  chemical  toilets,  Ojlng  thou- 
sands of  poimds  of  supplies  Into  devastated 
areas,  etc.  Warehouse  space  was  made  avail- 
able for  some  of  the  large  firms  whose  places 
In  town  were  ruined — Fort  Richardson  found 
space;  we  later  heard  that  every  dollar  from 
all  the  banks  In  town  was  rushed  to  Fort 
Rich  and  held  In  its  vaults  for  a  few  days 
for  safety.  There  were  no  runs  on  banks 
though  extra  dollars  were  brought  in  from 
outside:  in  fact  people  opened  accounts  on 
a  noticeable  Increase  •  •  •  maybe  bringing 
it  out  from  under  the  old  mattress  hiding 
place.  The  teenagers  proved  to  be  veritaMe 
towers  of  strength,  helping  everywhere  and 
thus  letting  off  energy. 

The  S040th  Air  Force  Hospital  had  to  be 
evacuated  because  of  collapsed  walls  In  parts; 
the  new  Providence  Hospital  took  the  shake 
fine  and  hoxised  patients  from  the  other 
areas.  Businesses  from  the  Fourth  Avenue 
area  that  had  to  be  abandoned  are  being  relo- 
cated all  over  town  In  empty  buildings  •  *  • 
Penny's  Is  opening  in  three  different  places — 
across  from  Don's  Green  Apple  on  Fifth, 
all  of  the  former  Federal  Electric  Buildings, 
etc.;  Bagoy's  is  in  a  place  on  Seventh  and 
D;  Northern  Conunercial  moved  over  to  Its 
former  machinery  area  on  Filth  Avenue: 
Mac's  Photo  is  operating  out  of  his  old  home 
on  Seventh — so  it  goes. 

How  can  friends  In  the  other  States  help 
Alaskans  recover  from  their  earthquake  loss- 
es? Our  greatest  need  Is  an  opportunity  to 
carry  on  without  a  debt  burden  that  is  be- 
yond the  point  of  reasonableness.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  Is  In  a  position  to  help. 
It  has  been  Veil  suggested  that  Alaskans  urge 
their  friends  outside  to  press  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  for  favorable  action  on 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  relief.  It  has 
been  shown  that  Alaskans  have  the  will,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  energy  to  restore  the 
broken  economy  of  the  State  and  of  them- 
selves, but  they  need  help;  lots  of  it.  and  fast. 

I  miist  stop  this  somewhere  or  it  will  In- 
deed become  a  tome.  Please  write  again 
soon — mail  means  so  very  much  now.  (The 
blessed  mall  service  began  sending  out  mall 
the  day  after  the  quake,  and  mailmen  began 
deliveries  again  on  the  next  Monday.)  We 
thank  you  for  your  love  and  interest  in  our 
welfare.  We  thank  God  with  overflowing 
hearts  for  our  safety. 
Most  lovingly. 

GiNi  and  Ed. 


Essay  Coatest  b  Celebration  of 
Law  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   WKW    JXBSXT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  CASK  Mr.  I»resident,  the  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  of  Rutgers  School 
of  Law  has  shown  unusual  enterprise  in 


sponsoring  an  essay  contest  among  New 
Jersey  high  school  students  in  celebra- 
tion of  Law  Day. 

Tills  year  the  contest  drew  over  400 
entries  on  the  topic,  "Obeerve  the  Law: 
Key  to  Order,  Justice.  Freedom."  The 
first  prize  winner,  Lawrence  R.  Splvack, 
of  Elizabeth,  NJ.,  a  sbad&at  at  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in  Eliza- 
beth, received  a  $75  U.S.  savings  bond. 
The  second  prize  winner,  Suzanne  Cam- 
bre,  of  Chatham,  N.J.,  a  student  at  St. 
Elizabeth  Academy  in  Convent,  N.J.,  re- 
ceived a  $50  UJS.  savings  Ytoad.  The  third 
prize  winner.  Joseph  Pietrzyk.  of  Man- 
ville,  N.J.,  a  student  at  the  Manville  High 
School,  received  a  $25  U.S.  savings  bond. 

The  bonds  were  donated  by  public - 
spirited  New  Jersey  businesses  and  were 
presented  to  the  students  at  our  annual 
Law  Day  luncheon  cm  April  30  by  Dr. 
fiifason  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers  Uhl- 
verslty.  In  addition  to  the  bonds,  the 
top  three  winners,  along  with  the  honor- 
able mention  winners,  win  receive  auto- 
graphed copies  of  "Mandate  for  Change," 
by  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Judges  were  the  Honorable  WllUam 
P.  Smith.  UJS.  circuit  court  Judge;  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Francis,  associate 
Justice,  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court;  Dr. 
Kenneth  E.  Miller,  chairman.  Political 
Science  Department,  Rutgers,  the  State 
university,  Newark,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  three  winning  essays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[First  prtee] 

Observe  thb  Law:    Kit  to  Ordeb,  Justice, 

Fbkboom 

(By  Lawrence  R.  Spivaek,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School.  Btaabeth.  N.J.) 

The  developmwit  of  organised  society  may 
be  viewed  as  the  development  of  law  Itself. 
As  a  codification  of  the  community  standard 
of  conduct,  law,  in  a  real  sense.  Is  society: 
for  without  such  standards  disintegration  of 
the  group  Is  inevitable.  Tet  society  matures, 
and  so  must  Its  laws;  few  Indeed  are  the 
absolutes  of  hunum  activity.  As  a  reflection 
of  the  social  climate,  law,  far  from  being 
Immutable,  should  be  a  dynamic  factor 
changing  with  the  needs  of  the  group. 

The  concepts  of  order.  Justice,  and  free- 
dom, represent  significant  developments  In 
the  evolution  of  a  democratic  society.  This 
sequence  is  not  consecutive  but  ciunulatlve. 
The  legal  structure  Is  based  on  order,  but 
order  alone  Is  Insufficient.  Observance  of  the 
law  m  such  tf  context  Is  merely  a  necessity 
for  living,  and  no  more. 

When  the  element  of  Justice  Is  added  to 
the  social  equation,  however,  observance  of 
law  takes  on  new  meaning.  Justice  resting 
on  order  provides  for  the  equal  imposition  of 
legal  sanctions.  As  such  It  elevates  the  law 
from  an  arbitrary  regulative  device  to  one 
which  Inspires  broad  confidence.  Observance 
of  the  law  then  becomes  a  positive  goal  of 
the  citizen,  instead  of  merely  a  means  to 
order  in  an  autocratic  society. 

As  the  capstone  of  the  legal  structure, 
freedom.  Is  our  most  cherished  right.  It  can 
only  be  attained  when  society  Is  sufficiently 
developed  to  control  Itself  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  order  and  Justice.  Ironically 
enough,  every  law  deprives  ua  of  some  free- 
dom. Usually,  however,  the  freedom  which 
is  lost  Is  repugnant  to  the  group  In  general. 
In  taking  away  one's  freedom  to  commit  a 
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crime  the  law  gives  to  the  majority  freedom 
from  fear  of  that  crime. 

Thus,  we  are  bound  by  order.  Jiistlce,  and 
freedom:  links  which  elevate  the  social 
standards  of  society  and  render  the  Individ- 
ual's conduct  in  accordance  with  that  which 
seems  beneficial  to  all.  This  constitutes  the 
observance  of  the  law  which  perpetuates  the 
democracy  to  which  we  subscribe. 

(Second  prize] 
Observe  the  Law;  Key  to  Order,  Justice,  amd 

Freedom 
(By  Suzanne  Cambre,  St.  Elizabeth  Academy 
Convent,  New  Jersey) 
Law.  the  prevailing  principle  behind  every 
good  government  and  all  individual  rela- 
tions, is  the  giant  dike  of  the  modern  world, 
holding  back  the  fiood  of  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion. Not  to  recognize  the  tremendous  force 
that  It  is  in  the  preservation  of  all  our  social 
and  political  Ideals,  is  not  only  foolish,  but 
dangerous  as  well. 

Since  the  dawn  of  Creation,  law  and  order 
have  been  irrevocably  linked.  Without  one, 
the  other  can  have  no  existence.  All  order 
depends  on  law.  which,  in  turn,  presupposes 
a  plan.  Every  plan  must  have  behind  It  a 
being  possessing  an  Intellect  and  free  will.  It 
was  man  who  was  endowed  with  these  gifts 
by  hlB  Creator,  and  thus  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  man  to  use  these  gifts  fairly  and 
impartially  in  making  laws  to  govern  him- 
self and  those  under  him.  The  man  who 
disregards  law  and  order  relinquishes  the  in- 
tellectual property  of  his  soul,  reverting 
to  the  level  of  dumb  animals,  creatures  of 
instinct  and  primitive  desires. 

Not  only  order  but  Justice  as  well  is  de- 
pendent ufKin  law.  Every  man  has  certain 
inalienable  rights,  gifts  of  God  and  guaran- 
teed in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which.  In  Justice,  must  be  respected  by 
others.  To  observe  the  law  Is  to  observe 
these  rights  in  both  a  moral  and  social  sense. 
Clvlcly,  law  is  the  very  backbone  of  the 
Judicial  system  whose  duty  it  is  to  mete  out 
Justice.  Without  a  guide,  such  as  the  law, 
which  Is  formulated  for  r.nd  by  the  governed, 
the  legal  branches  of  our  society  would  have 
no  means  of  preserving  the  Ideals  that  we 
as  Americans  hold  dear.  The  statue  of  un- 
biased Justice  weighs  not  only  mercy  on  her 
scale,  but  the  law  as  well.  It  is  only  In  this 
way  that  she  can  arrive  at  a  Just  decision. 
All  law  Is  not  perfect.  Indeed  there  are 
many  that  should  be  altered  or  repealed  en- 
tirely, but  without  an  established  precept 
for  all  to  follow,  there  could  be  no  harmony, 
no  Justice,  and  no  peace.  Unchecked  pas- 
sions can  only  lead  to  the  detriment  of  so- 
ciety and  the  human  spirit. 

The  great  statesman  Daniel  Webster  once 
said,  "Liberty  exists  in  proportion  to  whole- 
some restraint."  Today  when  liberty  is  be- 
coming the  battle  cry  of  the  millions  of  the 
world's  oppressed,  freedom  and  all  It  stands 
for  has  undergone  a  critical  analysis.  Un- 
fortvmately  while  In  the  process  of  analysis. 
Webster's  words  with  regard  to  restraint  have 
been  pushed  into  the  background  or  forgot- 
ten completely.  Many  do  not  realize  that 
without  a  check  on  our  own  liberties,  the 
rights  of  others  would  be  encroached  upon. 
A  man  who,  feels  It  is  a  prohibition  of  his 
liberty  to  be  subject  to  the  mandates  of  the 
law,  endangers  not  only  his  safety  but  the 
very  freedom  he  cries  for.  We  must  all  real- 
ize the  need  for  certain  ciu-tailments  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  and  the 
common  good.  The  standard  to  be  followed 
is  one  which  everyone  can  understand  and 
therefore  obey,  in  other  words,  law,  without 
which  no  man's  integrity  and  inviolability 
are  safe. 

I  feel  that  that  the  growing  flame  of  crime 
and  bigotry  in  the  world  Is  flamed  by  the 
total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
the  ignoring  of  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  man. 
This  rate  of  Infamy  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  rise  unless  responsible  citizens  wake 
up  to  their  duty  to  obey  the  law,  and  in- 


corporate this  respect  in  their  children. 
The  man  who  gets  a  ticket  for  doing  00  in  a 
25-mlle  zone,  and  then  proceeds  to  decry 
loudly  of  the  "injustice"  of  it.  hardly  sheds 
good  example  to  those  who  look  up  to  him. 
Nor  do  the  so-called  Americans,  who 
preach,  "Liberty  and  Justice  for  all,"  and 
then  proceed  to  scream  curses  at  frightened 
Negro  children  trying  to  get  a  decent  edu- 
cation at  a  white  school,  a  school  that  their 
parents'  taxes  helped  to  build.  We  must  all 
realize  that  law  is  not  the  infallible  answer 
to  the  world's  problems,  the  magic  ellxer  for 
curing  what  alls  you,  but  it  is  a  workable 
guide,  formulated  by  the  heart's  blood  of 
honest  men,  and  tried  and  tested  through 
crisis  and  everyday  experience.  Law  is  flex- 
ible. It  can  be  changed  if  the  need  arises,  but 
it  is  up  to  interested  citizens,  who  care 
enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the  molding  of 
the  future,  to  take  the  Initiative  in  making 
sure  that  all  our  laws  are  as  Just  and  un- 
biased as  human  fallibility  can  make  them. 
The  key  to  the  door  of  peace  rests  in  the 
hands  of  people  ruch  as  this — the  leaders  of 
today  and  the  heirs  of  tomorrow.  That  key 
Is  the  law.  With  It  we  can  open  the  door  to 
a  better  world,  without  It  we  may  very  well 
all  perish  In  the  frigid  fiood  of  our  own  lazi- 
ness and  indifference. 

[Third  prize] 
Obs£RVX  the  Law:   Key  to  Order,  Justice, 

AND  Freedom 
(By  Joseph  Pietrzyk,  Manville  High  School, 
Manville,  N.J.) 
When  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  alone  on 
his  island,  he  had  no  need  for  law.  There 
was  no  one  who  could  Interfere  with  Cru- 
soe's right  to  complete  and  iinrestrlcted 
freedom  of  action.  But  as  soon  as  Friday 
appeared  on  the  scene  all  that  was  changed; 
a  social  relationship  had  to  be  established. 
There  was  a  chance  of  conflict  between  Cru- 
soe's rights  and  those  of  his  servant.  This 
necessitated  the  institution  of  law  in  order 
to  preserve  order,  freedom,  and  Justice. 

"The  purpose  of  law  is  to  define  and  make 
clear  the  relationship  among  individuals  and 
between  the  individuals  and  society.  Laws 
are  usually  developed  from  the  customs  of 
the  people.  This  accounts  for  the  variation 
of  laws  in  different  sections  of  the  world 
and  at  different  times  in  history.  It  Is  char- 
acteristic of  society  that  what  Is  done  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  In  a  given  situation 
takes  on  the  connotation  of  what  ought  to 
be  done.     Thus  law  Is  bom. 

At  first  glance,  the  negative  nature  of  law 
appears  to  be  Its  most  paramount  feature. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  law  Is  to  inhibit  freedom.  But  upon 
closer  inspection  we  find  that  laws  actually 
preserve  the  backbone  of  freedom.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bill  of  Rights,  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  guarantees  our  basic  humam 
freedoms.  Law  attempts  to  give  each  person 
as  much  liberty  of  action  as  deemed  possible 
In  accordance  with  the  liberty  of  others. 
Law  establishes  the  rules  of  the  game:  in  Its 
positive  sense  It  guarantees  you  your  free- 
doms; In  its  negative  sense  It  restricts  your 
Interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 

In  spelling  out  the  rules  of  the  game, 
society  creates  order  in  what  might  other- 
wise be  chaos.  Because  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  created  without  reference  to  any 
specific  individual.  Justice  Is  preserved. 
Since  we  cannot  all  be,  nor  would  we  want 
to  be.  Crusoes  living  alone  on  an  Island,  we 
cannot  have  unrestricted  freedom  of  action. 
However,  In  defining  the  rules  of  the  game, 
society  guarantees  each  of  us  freedom  from 
arbitrary  restriction. 

There  is  a  sophism:  "laws  are  made  to  be 
broken."  Whether  done  Intentionally  or 
otherwise,  when  laws  are  broken,  the  smooth 
functioning  of  society  Is  disrupted.  No 
longer  are  life  and  property  endangered  only 
by  accidents;  now  they  loecome  threatened 
by  malicious  design.     Order  becomes  fear. 


The    impartiality    of    society's    laws    is    re- 
placed  by   the   highly  selective  and  selfish 
whims  of  the  armed  bandits.    Justice  ceases 
to  exist.     To  combat  this  evil  in  Its  midst, 
society's    law    enforcement    agencies    must 
assume      greater-than-normal      powers      to 
restore  order  and   Justice.     Hence,  freedom 
gives  way  to  varying  degrees  of  martial  law. 
If  this  undesirable  situation  emerges  when 
society's   laws    are    broken.   Just   Imagine    a 
world  without  laws.     It  would  be  a  world 
in  which  brute  force,  cunning  and  treachery 
would  be  the  primary  prerequisites  for  sur- 
vival.    It  is  possible  for  man  to  survive  in 
such  a  world,  for  man  is  part  animal  and 
animals  abound  In  the  Jungle  whose  only 
law  is  survival.    But  does  such  a  world  give 
birth  to  man's  higher  nature;  does  It  permit 
the  emergence  of  a  Michelangelo,  a  Shake- 
speare,   a    Bacon,    or    a    Beethoven?      Laws 
preserve   order  by  laying  basic  foundations 
which  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  irrational 
or   undesirable   acts.     If  laws  cannot  com- 
pletely end  crime.  It  can  maintain  enough 
order  to  make  civilization  possible.     With- 
out law,  the  civilized  world  as  we  know  It 
would  not  exist.     With  law,  civilization  is 
not  only  possible.  It  Is  cherished  and  nur- 
tured.      Civilization     In    ttuTi,     because     it 
needs    them   for    its   own    advance,    puts    a 
priority    on    cwder.    Justice,    and    freedom. 
Hence,  law.  the  guaranteer  of  order.  Justice, 
and  freedom,  is  the  key  to  maintaining  a 
civilized  world. 


Pilgrimage  to  the  Alamo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
pass  through  the  Alamo,  symbol  of  free- 
dom in  Texas. 

The  Alamo  is  more  than  an  ancient 
church,  mission  fort,  or  battleground.  It 
Is  a  living  symbol  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  which  we  all  hold  dear. 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Bums  recently  led 
a  pilgrimage  of  those  who  paid  their  re- 
spects to  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo.  His 
remarks  remind  us  of  what  the  Alamo 
was  and  what  it  is  today  and  what  it 
means  to  all  of  us. 

•     It  is  proper  and  desirable  we  publish 
them  here: 

Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Burns,  Com- 
mander,  Air  Training  Command,  at  the 
AtJiMO   Pilgrimage,    San   Antonio,   Tkx. 
We   gather   here    today   on   this   hallowed 
ground  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their 
lives  at  the  Alamo  for  the  cause  that  makes 
men  free. 

Each  man  who  died  here  had  to  ask  him- 
self at  some  point  prior  to  that  final  battle, 
am  I  wUUng  to  fight  and  die  for  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  I  so  fervently  want? 
How  that  question  was  answered,  by  each 
of  those  men,  is  now  recorded  history  for  all 
future  generations  to  know. 

Other  men  In  other  places  have  had  to 
answer  that  same  question.  I  can  but  reflect 
upon  the  long,  silent  line  of  men  who  gave 
their  lives  for  freedom  before  and  after  that 
great  battle  which  took  place  upon  the 
ground  where  we  now  stand. 

Each  of  us  here  have  had  to.  or  will  have 
to,  answer  the  question.  Are  we  prepared 
to  die  for  the  cause  of  freedom?  If  we  faU 
to  answer  that  challenge,  then  we  have  be- 
trayed not  only  those  who  laid  down  their 
lives  at  the  Alamo,  but  also  the  thousands 
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Choral  selections  were  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mother  Celestlne,  principal 
of  St.  Joseph  School;  Mrs.  Agnes  Mor- 
gan, music  teacher;  and  Mrs.  Josephine 
Tagllamonte,  choir  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
dedicatory  address  given  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Andrew  P.  Qulnn,  pastor  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  West  New  Brighton 
Staten  Island: 

AOOBXSS  BT    THI  RIGHT  RkVEKEND  MONSIONOB 

Andriw  p.  Qxrrsn.  Pastor  cw  Sacrh)  Heart 
Chxtsch.    W»t    New    Bbichton,    Staten 
Island,  at  the  Dedication  Ceremonies  or 
""  ^'^  Parish  School  and  Rectory  op 
St.  Joseph's  R.  C.  Church  in  Rosebank. 
Statkn  Island,  on  Sunday,  April  26.  1964 
Your    Eminence,    Monalgnor    Vlllanl.    Mr 
Borough  President,  my  brother  priests,  dear 
slaters,    distinguished    guests,    parUhloners 
and  friends  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish,  it  Is  char- 
acteristic of  His  Eminence  that  despite  the 
preasxu-e  and  burden  of  a  relentless  schedule 
and  despite  the  great  fatigue  which  such  a 
schedule    necessarily    Involves,   he    accepted 
not  only  willingly,  but  with  alacrity  and  Joy' 
Monslgnor  Vlllanl's  eager  Invitation  to  dedi- 
cate this  school. 

You  and  I  have  assembled  today  to  share 
in  this  dedication.  An  so  It  Is  fitting  that 
we  discuss,  briefly,  the  reason  which  Impelled 
you  to  build  this  school  and  the  reason  you 
send  your  children  here  to  study. 

Education,  today,  comprises  a  vast  field 
Some  spheres  of  education  are  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  established  facts. 
Other  fields  of  education,  besides  being  con- 
cerned with  facts,  are  concerned  to  a  great 
extent  with  theories  and  speculations  sug- 
gested by  those  facta.  Still  other  areas  of 
education  are  concerned  with  events  fre- 
quently of  the  past,  and  these  sclenc^  not 
only  ascertain  the  events,  but  they  go  beyond 
that,  to  interpret  them,  to  discover  their 
causes  and  effecte,  and  on  the  basis  of  their 
conclusions,  they  chart  courses  of  action  for 
the  future. 

Hence,  while  the  establishing  of  facts  and 
the  chronicling  of  events  must,  of  necessity 
comprise  a  large  part  of  any  education.  It 
Is  equaUy  clear  that  the  Interpretation  we 
place  on  facts  and  events,  the  conclusions  we 
draw  from  them  and  the  theories  we  project 
from  them— these  too  ccMnprise  a  large  and 
formidable  part  of  education.  Indeed,  It  U 
In  this  area,  rather  than  In  the  area  of  naked 
fact,  that  the  decisions  are  taken  which  most 
intimately  and  most  profovmdly  affect  our 
lives  In  politics,  economics,  law,  labor  and 
other  fields. 

The  Ideas  the  student  forms  In  this  large 
Judgmental  area  of  education  are  greatly  In- 
fluenced and  to  a  large  extent  even  deter- 
mined by  the  philosophy  of  life   to   which 
his  school  subscribes.     An  Interesting  illus- 
tration  of   the   Influence   of   philosophy   on 
Interpretation  was  afforded  us  a  few  years 
ago  when   the   Russians  propelled   the  first 
satellite  Into  space.    It  was  a  stupendous  sci- 
entific feat.    Despite  Initial  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  many,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  fact  of  the  Russian  achievement  was  in- 
disputable.    One  of  their  Commissars    I  be- 
lieve It  was  the  Minister  of  Culture,  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  materialistic  phi- 
losophy, declared  that  this  triumph  of  Com- 
munist technology  had  annihilated  the  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  God.     Since  man 
had  placed  a  satelUte  In  the  heavens,  it  was 
so  longer  necessary  to  postulate  the  existence 
of  Ood  to  explain  the  earth,  the  moon    the 
sun,  and  the  stars. 

We,  looking  at  the  same  scientific  fact  but 
viewing  it  with  our  philosophical  back- 
ground,  would  draw  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion. We  would  say  that  Just  as  the  Rus- 
slan  satellite  would  not  be  In  orbit  unless  It 
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had  been  put  In  orbit,  so  the  great  heavenlv 
bodies  would  not  be  there  unless  they  had 
been  put  there.  We  would  say  that  Just  as 
the  Russian  satellite  postulates  a  satellite- 
maker  who  was  highly  Intelligent  and  who 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  so  the  planets 
which  are  far  more  complex,  postulate  a 
Maker  who  is  highly  Intelligent  and  wlio  has 
the  power  to  thrust  them  Into  space  and  to 
send  as  many  of  them  as  He  wlU  coursing 
through  the  heavens.  We  are  too  scientific 
and  too  incredulous  to  believe  you  can  have 
an  effect  without  a  proportionate  cause. 

We  take  it  as  beyond  cavil,  that  in  the 
fast  Judgmental  area  of  education— an  area 
which  profoundly  infiuences  the  lives  of 
men— the  thoughts  of  the  students  are 
largely  determined  by  the  philosophy  of  life 
professed  by  the  school  in  which  they  are 
studying.  ^     " 

The  phrase,  "philosophy  of  life,"  is  rather 
high  sounding,  but  ultimately  this  term  Is 
reducible  to  o\ir  concepts  of  Ood  and  man 
Now,  there  are  two  basic  concepts  of  Ood  and 
man   which   are  struggling  to   win   the   al- 
legiance of  men's  minds  in  the  world  today 
One  Is  the  materialistic  concept  which  finds 
Its   fullest   ard   most  logical  expression   in 
communism;  the  other,  the  religious  concept 
The    Conmiunlst    concept,    as    we    said     is 
avowedly     materialistic.    It     teaches     that 
there  is  only  matter  and  the  derivatives  of 
matter.     There  Is  no  Ood.     Man  is  an  ani- 
mal, albeit  a  highly  evolved  animal,  but  he 
Is  nothing  more. 

The  religious  concept,  on  the  other  hand 
is  avowedly  spiritual.  It  says  that  besides 
matter  and  material  forces  there  Is  vital 
spiritual  reality,  human  and  divine.  There 
is  a  Ood.  Man,  it  is  true,  is  an  animal  but 
an  animal  with  a  spiritual  soul  endowed  with 
godlike  gifts. 

These  two  basic  concepts  of  Ood  and  man 
have  given  rls*  to  two  broad  philosophies  or 
views  of  life  The  Communlst-materialUt 
view  teaches  the  child  that  man's  origin  is 
unknown;  that  he  has  no  fixed,  predeter- 
mined purpose  here;  that  the  major  goal  of 
hU  life  must  be  productivity,  prtmarUy  for 
the  state,  secondly  for  himself;  that  a  sub- 
ordinate goal  in  life  is  physical.  Intellectual 
and  cultural  enjoyment,  always  subordinated 
however,  to  the  major  goal  of  productivity 
for  the  state.  The  student  is  told  by  mate- 
rialism that  his  ultimate  destiny  is  oblivion- 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  grave. 

The     religious     view     of     life,     however 
teaches  the  child  that  man  has  been  created 
by  Ood  out  of  love;  that  because  of  this  com- 
mon paternity  of  Ood,  all  men  are  Iwothers- 
that  man  is  In  the  world  to  know,  love,  and 
serve  his  Father  who  Is  In  Heaven,  and  to 
know,  love,  and  serve  his  brother  on  earth: 
that  this  dual  service  conspires  to  the  goal 
of  life,  which  U  righteousness  or  virtue  and 
it  leads  man  to  his  destiny,  which  is  Paradise. 
Now  these  two  philosophies,  ot  views  of 
life — the    Conmiunlst-materlallst    and    the 
religious— have   each   begotten  a   theory   of 
education.     The    Communist    theory    holds 
that  the  paramount  purposes  of  education 
is  to  take  the  individual  and  train  him  so 
that  he  will  become  the  productive  utensil 
of  the  state.     The  education  of  the  citizen  Is 
to  be  planned  and  regimented  so  that  when 
his  training  is  over,  he  wUl  fit,  like  a  cog- 
wheel In  a  machine,  wherever  the   govern- 
ment wishes  to  place  him.     Plnally,  com- 
munism In  Implementing  its  philosophy  of 
life  and  education,  appeals  for  motivation 
to  fear  and  hatred  because  these  passions 
Inflammatory    as   they   are— easily    aroused, 
easily  sustained  and,  what  Is  moat  Important, 
easily  directed— are  presiuned  to  be  the  most 
effective  sources  of  stimulation  tor  an  ani- 
mal, even  a  highly  evolved  one. 

THe  purpose  of  education  in  the  religious 
conception  finds  Its  best  generic  expression 
in  the  words  of  Christ  when  he  said    "I  am 
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come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abimdantly."  Education  should  con- 
tribute to  the  fullness  of  life — spiritual  life, 
moral  life,  Intelleotual  life,  cultural  life, 
phjrsical  life,  economic  life,  social  life,  poUtl- 
cal  life.  That  is  the  great  purpose  of  educa- 
tloQ:  To  bring  man  to  the  fullest  abundance 
of  life  In  all  Its  aspects. 

In  between  the  two  philosophies  of  educa- 
tion we  have  been  considering — the  mate- 
rialistic and  the  religious— ^lies  a  third  which 
we  may  call  the  secularist.  It  is  the  com- 
promise system  which  predcxninates  in  our 
country.  Although  this  system  Is  strongly 
anti-Communist  and  although  it  gives  a  fine 
education  as  far  as  It  goes,  its  contention  Is 
that  education  should  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  the  existence  of  Ood  and  the  spiritual- 
ity of  the  soxil.  Education  should  prescind 
from  these  matters  and  confine  Itself  to  the 
academic  training  of  the  student. 

Now,  the  reason  you  have  built  this  school 
and  are  sending  your  children  here  to  study 
is  because  you  are  convinced  that  in  the 
face  of  the  widespread  materialism  of  ovir 
day,  academic  training,  highly  important 
though  It  la.  Is  not  enough.  Academic  train- 
ing Is  only  a  part  of  life's  story;  you  feel  that 
the  student  should  be  given  the  whole 
story;  he  should  learn  of  his  OTigin,  his 
nature,  his  purpose,  his  ultimate  goal.  In 
a  word,  he  should  be  given  a  philosophy 
of  life  as  well  as  an  academic  training. 
Basically,  therefore,  you  have  erected  this 
building  and  your  children  are  studying 
here  because  this  school  is  committed  to 
the  Christian  phUoeophy  of  life  and  it  is 
staffed  by  qualified,  devoted  teachers  who 
have  sound  religious  convictions. 

What  does  this  commitment  to  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy  df  life  mean  In  concrete 
terms?  It  means  that  the  child  who  comes 
here  for  education  is  received  and  treated 
as  a  child  of  Ood.  He  Is  Imbued  with  a  sense 
~of  his  dignity  and  value.  He  Is  taught  that 
as  a  child  of  Ood,  he  Is  endowed  with  In- 
tellect and  free  will,  and  that  In  virtue  of 
these  gifts  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions. 
He  Is  taught,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
that  he  must  strive  to  develop  himself  and 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  abilities  in 
the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow  man. 

He  is  taught  the  true  meaning  of  noblesse 
oblige:  that  as  a  child  of  God  he  Is  com- 
mitted to  truth,  honor.  Justice,  and  charity. 
He  is  told  that  In  virtue  of  this  commitment 
which  obliges  him,  he  has  certain  inalienable 
rights.  It  is  Interesting  to  note,  in  passing, 
that  many  people  who  deny  or  disregard  the 
existence  of  Ood,  nevertheless  lay  great  stress 
upon  inalienable  rights  not  realizing  how 
meaningless  these  unsupport^  words  are. 
For  if  there  be  no  Ood,  then,  despite  the 
subterfuge  of  "social  contract"  and  kindred 
theories,  the  state  Is  ultimately  the  soiirce 
of  our  rights.  And  what  the  state  has  given, 
the  State  can  take  away.  Thus,  the  concept 
of  inalienable  rights  on  which  so  much  of 
our  American  way  of  life  Is  built.  Is  meaning- 
ful only  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  Ood  whose 
authority  and  whose  gift  even  the  State  must 
respect.  Our  student  is  taught  that  he 
cannot  make  capricious  use  of  these  inalien- 
able rights,  that  they  are  stepplngstones  to 
the  fulfillment  of  his  obligations. 

To  imbue  a  student  with  a  sense  of  his  ■ 
dignity  and  to  unfold  for  him  the  purpose 
of  life  and  his  final  destiny  is  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  direction  in  the  world — something 
which  is  lacking  in  much  of  education  to- 
day. Some  of  our  educators  have  to  travel  a 
road  to  its  very  end  before  they  recognise 
where  it  is  leading.  Our  time  needs  educa- 
tors with  a  sense  of  direction — ^men  who 
know  what  the  starting  point  is  and  who 
know  ^rtiere  they  are  supposed  to  be  going  so 
that  they  can  recognlae  where  a  trend  Is 
leading  before  they  have  led  their  foUowlng 
far  afield.  This  sense  of  direction  Catholic 
education  strives  to  Impart. 


Education  should  give  a  person  a  sense  of 
values;  it  should  teach  him  that  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  worth  in  life  and  that  the  less 
valuable  must  yield  to  the  more  valuable. 
From  the  time  we  ask  the  child  in  catechism, 
"Of  which  must  I  take  more  care,  my  body 
or  my  soul?"  we  begin  to  inculcate  that 
hierarchy  of  values.  When  the  child  looks 
up  and  sees  the  crucifix  on  the  wall,  he  learns 
the  lessons  of  magnanimity  and  forgiveness. 
"Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  "Unless  you  forgive  each 
one  of  you  your  brother  from  your  hearts, 
yoxir  Heavenly  Father  will  not  forgive  you." 
Education  should  provide  a  student  with 
a  gage  of  success  and  failure.  It  should  let 
him  know  that  when  life  Is  over  the  great 
question  will  be,  not  "How  much  did  you 
make?"  "What  did  you  take  out  of  life?" 
"What  did  you  give?"  "What  contribution 
have  you  made?"  In  this  regard,  owi  stu- 
dents hear  the  words  of  St.  John  which 
we  repeat  daily  in  the  mass.  "Ood  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  and  the  Son  so  loved  us  that  he  gave 
himself  for  our  redemption."  Olvlng  Is  the 
Christian  gage  of  success  or  failure — not 
taking.  Education  should  supply  a  student 
with  motivation.  Our  students  hear  the 
words  of  their  Divine  Teacher  telling  them 
that  one  day  an  account  will  be  required  of 
them.  They  hear  Him  say  further:  "To 
whom  much  Is  given,  of  him  much  will  be 
required."  They  come  to  understand  that 
in  studies  and  in  life  the  standard  should 
l>e  "the  best  will  do." 

Education  should  give  a  student  unfalter- 
ing devotion  to  truth.  Our  students  see 
their  Divine  Teacher  In  the  supreme  hour 
of  His  life  as  He  stood  before  the  Prince  of 
this  world.  Just  a  little  deviation  from  the 
truth  could  have  saved  His  Ufe.  And  yet,  our 
students  hear  Him  say:  "For  this  was  I  bom, 
and  for  this  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  give  testimony  to  the  truth."  And 
He  paid  for  His  testimony  with  His  life. 

Education  should  develop  in  the  student 
on  awareness  of  his  position  as  a  citizen,  a 
knowledge  of  his  obligations  to  the  commu- 
nity, a  sense  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his 
country.  We  are  proud  that  in  our  country 
gL  Catholic  education  Is  considered  by  many 
to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  unquestioned 
loyalty. 

Education  should  Impress  upon  the  stu- 
dent the  importance  and  the  consequence  of 
decision.  If  life  were  merely  an  aimless 
stroll,  it  would  not  matter  much  what  path 
we  chose:  but  if  life  Is  a  purposeful  Journey, 
and  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  definite  destina- 
tion, then  the  choice  of  paths  Is  all  impor- 
tant. We  must  have  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  life  for  life  is  short  and  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done.  Our  Divine  Teacher  tells 
us  that  we  should  work  while  yet  there  is 
day.  for  soon  the  night  will  come  when  no 
man  can  work. 

Finally,  and  Importantly,  education  should 
be  sufficiently  liberal  to  develop  the  esthetic 
and  ctatural  faculties  of  man  so  that  he  can 
derive  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  life. 
Our  educational  system  makes  ample  allow- 
ance fOT  pleasure,  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion. Much  of  our  satisfaction  in  life  is  the 
fruit  of  toll;  the  rest  of  it,  the  blossom  of 
pleasTire.  Both  of  these  satisfactions  are 
good  and  both  are  emphasized  in  our  edu- 
cation. However,  we  also  make  it  clear  that 
the  satisfactions  and  Joys  of  life  are  like 
refreshment  and  rest  on  a  Journey — they 
are  placed  there  to  solace  and  encourage  us 
on  our  way;  we  are  not  supposed  to  settle 
down  and  make  them  the  central  object  of 
our  Uvea. 

This,  In  brief,  is  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  life.  It  is  because  devoted  nuns  and  lay- 
teachers  couple  this  philosophy  of  life  with 
academic  exceUence  that  you  have  built  this 
school  and  are  sending  yotu-  chUdren  here 
to  study. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  programs  to  further  human 
relations  and  understanding  being  oper- 
ated today  is  the  International  Law  Book 
Exchange.  The  director  of  the  exchange, 
Carl  A.  Durkee.  of  PikesvUle,  Md..  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his  efforts 
and  contributions  to  this  worthy  cause. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Carl  A.  Durkee  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  de- 
scribing the  work  and  activities  of  the 
International  Law  Book  Exchange: 
The  International  Law  Book  Exchangx 
(By  Carl  A.  Durkee,  of  the  Maryland  Bar 
(PikesvUle) ) 
In  the  October  1962,  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal,  Jvistlce  WiUiam 
O.  Etouglas  wrote.  "As  I  have  traveled  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  world,  I  have  found 
practically  no  libraries  of  legal  and  poUtlcal 
literature  from  which  the  new  leaders  could 
understand  how  to  design  a  free  so- 
ciety. In  the  northern  region  of  Nigeria, 
for  Instance,  the  court  has  relied  on  U,S. 
Supreme  Court  cases — ^but  the  source  of  in- 
formation had  to  be  excerpts  from  Amer- 
ican law  In  'Basu's  Commentary  upon  the 
Constitution  of  India.' " 

A  PikesvUle,  Md.,  lawyer  read  this.  He 
knew,  as  most  lawyers  know,  that  thou- 
sands of  volumes  of  law  books  are  dis- 
carded in  the  United  States  each  year.  It 
seemed  that  they  could  fill  the  great  need 
recognized  by  Justice  Douglas. 

The  PikesvUle.  Md.,  Uons  Club  agreed  to 
operate  a  program  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  these  books  and  the  Interna- 
tional law  book  exchange  was  created.  The 
members  went  to  work.  One  made  avail- 
able a  warehouse  to  collect,  store,  and  in- 
ventory the  books.  Another  agreed  to  be 
responsible  for  coUections.  One  of  the 
lawyers  in  the  club  agreed  to  act  as  liaison 
with  the  local  bar  association.  Funds  were 
appropriated.  As  each  task  presented  it- 
self, someone  Interested  In  the  program 
whose  business  or  profession  qualified  him 
to  handle  It  pitched  In.  Stationery,  print- 
ing, and  duplicating  were  handled  by  a 
member  In  the  printing  business. 

JusUce  Douglas  agreed  to  lend  his  sup- 
port by  acting  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
program.  Other  leaders  of  the  bench  and 
bar  as  well  as  religious  leaders  Joined  the 
effort. 

Letters  were  sent  to  law  book  publishers, 
lawyers,  and  law  libraries  to  locate  books. 
Members  met  with  many  people  who  might 
be  interested  in  obtaining  books  or  in  help- 
ing the  program. 

It  was  felt  that  foreign  mLssions  and  world- 
wide mission  organizations  would  be  helpful 
In  locating  schools,  governments,  and  stu- 
dents that  could  use  books.  Today,  with  the 
help  of  the  book  program,  the  Church  Pe- 
riodical Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland  and 
a  lawbook  publisher,  St.  Paul's  University 
of  Tokyo  has  a  complete  set  of  American 
Jurisprudence,  as  well  as  a  complete  set  of 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Reports  and  a  XJS 
Digest. 

Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  Director  <rf 
the  Peace  Corps,  has  reoog^nized  the  need  for 
such  a  program.     In  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
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cUUon  Journal  (May  196S.  p.  4M)  he 
quoted  JamM  Pa  il  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
■ylvanla  Law  Bel  uxd  who  noted,  "There  are 
Tery  few  lawbooa  in  the  Waat  [of  Africa]. 
If  the  common  ]  tw  Is  to  siirvlTe,  help  must 
be  forthooning,  (ulcUy,  to  give  law  and  the 
profeeskHi  a  foot  lold." 

The  Cooimlttc  s  on  American  Citizenship 
of  the  America]  L  Bar  Association  has  ex- 
preesed  a  wllllni  ness  to  cooperate  with  the 
program.  Pamp]  det  copies  of  "Sources  of 
Our  Liberties,"  ]  tave  been  sent  to  schools, 
government  agez  cles  and  student  In  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Japan.  L  idoneala.  Hong  Kong,  Xthlo- 
pla.  Nyaaaland,  t  le  Philippines.  Nigeria,  and 
Tanganyika. 

Pan-American  World  Airways  Is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  piogram  In  distributing  the 
bo(As.  A  numb<  r  of  law  libraries  and  law- 
bocA  publishers   ue  cooperating. 

Legal  periodic!  Is,  appellate  decisions  (all 
courts,  sets,  vol  uies,  or  advance  sheets) , 
legal  encyelopec  las,  textbooks,  casebooks, 
dlodonarles.  and  my  other  books  on  law  and 
government  are  i  U  useful.  The  greatest  de- 
mand has  been  ]  or  UjS.  Supreme  Court  Re- 
ports, legal  eney  dopedlaa,  caselxxdu  of  the 
kind  used  In  Ian  school,  back  issues  of  the 
American  Bar  Aisodatlon  Journal  and  cer- 
tain law  reviews  Redpienta  who  have  re- 
quired qMdflc  bioks  or  sets  have  been  the 
easleet  to  help. 

Due  to  the  aval  able  warehousing  and  cleri- 
cal faellltlea.  par  s  of  sets  are  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable. Older  books  such  as  "Corpus 
Juris"  and  "Ruing  Case  Law"  have  great 
valtM  to  student  I  Interested  in  the  basis  of 
Anglo-American  Burlsprudenoe. 

Any  group  or  1  uUvlduaU  that  have  books 
or  want  to  help  may  write  to  the  Intema- 
tiooal  Lawtwok  ]  buhange.  BOO  Relsterstown 
Road.  PlkesTllle.  Ifd.  The  same  U  true  of 
any  persona  or  g  •aapt  that  need  bocAs. 


RmmHu  of  Boil  Fruk  M.  Qark, 
D— gat,  w  PcBMyhuu,  Before 
tke  Socoid  jaknMtioiul  Ro«d  Fed- 
eralioB  Padfc  Regioad  Cotdertmct, 
Tokyo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROB^T  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxncoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSfl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednea  iay.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  McLOeiZY.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  to- 
ffether  with  thi  se  other  members  of  the 
House  Public  T7  'otkB  Committee,  it  was 
my  distinct  pri  liege  and  honor  to  rep- 
resent the  Unit  id  States  at  the  Second 
International  I  oad  Federation  Pacific 
Regional  Confe  «ice  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 

This  interna  uonal  Conference  was 
held  between  t  le  dates  of  ^rll  16  and 
26  and  was  atte  ided  by  almost  900  dele- 
gates representi  ig  34  nations. 

The  gentlemm  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  ^luinc  M.  Clakk,  Demo- 
crat, was  one  (f  the  featured  speakers 
at  the  opening  session,  and  did  a  mag- 
nificent Job  in  expressing  the  point  of 
view  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  as  seen 
through  the  eye  i  of  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congi  ess  charged  with  the  re- 
VondbUlty  of  spaping  our  Nation's  road 
programs. 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
Recori)  the  speech  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague : 

RSMABKS  BT  THX  HONOKABLX  FRANK  M.  CLAKK, 

DncocKAT,   or  Pknnstlvania.   Membkr   or 
THK  CoMnrrm  on  Pttblic  Works,  Housk 

OF  RkPRKSENTATIVXS,  U.S.  CONGRXSS,  AT  THE 

Second    International    Roao    Federation 

PACinc  RxGioNAi.  Conference,  Tokyo 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  address  this 
distinguished  group,  convened  here  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  world  to  discuss  high- 
ways and  highway  transport.  We  who  are 
so  closely  Involved  with  rood  problems  in 
the  United  States  sometimes  tend  toward 
myopia;  we  are  so  engrossed  with  trying  to 
meet  the  ever-mo\inting  traffic  requirements 
within  our  own  borders  that  we  fall  to  give 
d\ie  recognition  to  the  struggles  going  on  in 
other  countries  to  solve  the  same  problems. 

We  sometimes  forget,  in  fact,  that  the  3.5 
million  miles  of  roculs  and  streets  in  the 
United  States  are  actually  part  of  a  global 
transportation  network  that  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  I  believe  the  world 
and  regional  meetings  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational RotMl  Federation  are  valuable  In 
strengthening  this  concept  of  a  global  trans- 
portation system,  geared  to  present  and  fu- 
ture needs.  It  Is  only  through  the  inter- 
change at  ideas,  face  to  face,  among  the  high- 
way experts  of  the  world,  that  we  make 
progress  toward  solving  our  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

So  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  small  contribution  to  this  Conference  from 
the  point  at  view  of  a  U.S.  Congressman  who 
has  reei>onslbllltles  for  the  progress  and  con- 
duct of  the  highway  program  in  my  country. 
As  most  of  you  know,  the  core  of  our  present 
program  is  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
Highways,  a  41,000-mUe  network  of  modern, 
limited  access  highways,  crisscrossing  our 
country  from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to 
border.  Work  on  the  Interstate  System  be- 
gan in  earnest  in  1956  and  we  expect  to  have 
it  completed  in  1973. 

As  of  now  we  have  about  17,000  miles  of 
this  system  c^>en  to  traffic  and  another  6.000 
miles  are  under  construction.  This  progress 
has  been  accomplished  since  1956  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  expansion  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  various  Federal-State  highway 
programs.  During  the  same  period  work  has 
been  completed  on  more  than  166,000  miles 
of  highways  not  on  the  Interstate  System. 

Capital  expenditiires  for  roads  in  the 
United  Statee  this  year  wUl  exceed  «8  billion 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  This  compares 
with  about  97.83  biUlon  in  1963— and  $4.3 
billion  in  1955.  The  portion  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  risen  from  some 
9700  million  In  1965  to  the  neighborhood  of 
•3.6  bUlion  in  1964. 

These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  providing 
a  road  network  attuned  to  the  needs  of  a 
dynamically  expanding  population  and  one 
that  Is  gravitating  more  and  more  toward 
our  urban  centers.  The  Congress  has  given 
us  reasonable  aasvuance  that  roadbullding 
activity  in  the  United  States  will  continue 
at  the  same  high  level  for  the  next  8  years. 
But  there  Is  preeently  no  assurance  for  the 
years  after  1972. 

For  that  reason  a  great  deal  of  expert 
thinking,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  being 
directed  to  the  question :  "After  1972, 
What?"  Such  t.hinUng  u  by  no  means  pre- 
mature. The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  which  set  the  present  program  In  mo- 
tion, had  its  roots  In  studies  dating  back  to 
1938 — and  a  lot  of  discussions  even  before, 
then. 

The  concern  Is  of  two  kinds.  First  there 
Is  the  concern  about  the  severe  effect  on  the 
economy  If  the  current  level  of  highway  ac- 
tivity were  sharply  curtailed. 


By  1972  there  wlU  have  been  a  steady 
flow  of  Federal  Interstate  money  for  15 
years  averaging  92.8  bUUon  a  year.  In  terms 
of  employment  alone,  the  U.8.  B\ireau  of 
Public  Roads  calciilates  that  highvray  con. 
struction  by  all  levels  of  government  win 
provide  Jobs  for  870,000  workers  this  year 
Contractors  will  employ  370,000  of  these  on 
road  and  bridge  construction  and  another 
500.000  workers  will  be  employed  off  the  site 
in  the  production  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment and  other  indirect  employment  result- 
ing from  the  highway  program.  Obviously 
then,  to  cut  off  or  sharply  reduce  the  pro- 
gram after  1972  would  cause  tremendous 
economic  dislocations. 

Of  even  greater  Importance,  though,  is 
the  need  to  plan  for  the  future  transporta- 
tion requirements  of  out  citizens.  Today, 
we  have  82  million  motor  vehicles  on  our 
roads  and  streets  and  this  number  will  rise 
to  more  than  110  million  In  1972.  I  spoke 
earlier  of  the  IncrecMlng  urbanization  of  our 
population.  And  at  the  rlak  of  boring  this 
audience  with  statistics,  let  me  cite  an- 
other one  or  two.  While  the  total  mileage 
of  roads  and  streets  in  the  United  States 
rose  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  from 
1956  to  1962.  the  municipal  mileage  in- 
creased an  average  of  3  percent  a  year 
throughout  the  period. 

These  were  some  of  the  consledrations 
that  led  my  colleague.  Representative  Osorge 
M.  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads,  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  He  has  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  a  bill  providing  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  highway  needs  after  1972.  The 
study  will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  cooperation  of  the  60 
State  highway  depfu^ments.  A  report  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  In  1967  so  that 
planning  can  begin  early  for  the  poet-1972 
program. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  u 
already  at  work  on  the  study  and  the  head 
on  the  Bureau,  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator Rex  M.  Whltton,  has  said: 

"The  underlying  problem,  as  I  see  It,  will 
be  to  forecast  our  long-range  transportation 
needs,  which  means,  first,  forecasting  future 
growth  and  changes  of  our  population  and 
economy,  both  In  size  and  nature. 

"We  will  have  to  examine  the  possibili- 
ties of  change  In  transportation  Itself, 
through  both  technology  and  public  de- 
sires, and  considering  both  msss  and  Individ- 
ual transport  of  persons  and  goods." 

The  areas  of  Investigation  are  many.  The 
study  will  consider  whether  the  Interstate 
System — now  limited  by  law  to  41,000 
miles — should  be  expanded:  whether  the 
present  90  percent  Federal  contribution  to 
the  cost  should  be  continued  after  1972  or 
reduced;  whether  new  and  s{>eclal  provision 
should  be  made  for  urban  roads  and  streets; 
what  to  do  about  some  2,300  miles  of  toll 
roads  Incorporated  Into  a  systezn  otherwise 
free  of  tolls. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
study  win  seek  to  answer.  So  today,  and  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  we're  approach- 
ing another  crossroads  In  the  long  history 
of  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  In  the 
United  States.  This  program  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  unique  Federal-State  partnership 
which  began  In  1916  and  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  confident  that  the  highway  adminis- 
trators will  accurately  define  the  prob- 
lems as  they  wUl  exist  after  1972.  Then 
It  will  be  up  to  the  legislators  to  provide 
sound  and  equitable  financing  to  see  the 
program  through.  Thoae  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  this  aspect  of  the  program  no 
longer  look  upon  transportation  as  a  na- 
tional problem  but  one  having  global  signif- 
icance. 
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Bif  GoTernment  Wins — Small  Boy  Loses 


Practical  Politics — An  ElectiTc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too 
often  some  litUe-known  Government 
regulation  emerges  to  alert  us  of  ever- 
present  Federal  regimentation  and  con- 
trol. 

A  graphic  example  is  described  in  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  25,  Lyons  Daily  News,  In  my 
congressional  district.  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial so  my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of 
a  ridiculous  regulation  which  deprived 
an  8-year-old  boy  of  an  opportunity  to 
earn  money,  practice  thrift,  and  learn 
responsibility : 

GovzaNiUNT  Knxs  Lyons  Business 

Our  Federal  Government,  which  spends 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  investigating 
and  prosecuting  monopolists  In  the  business 
world,  has  conferred  upon  Itself  a  monopoly 
which  has  thrown  out  of  business  one  of 
Lyons'   newest,  and  youngest,  bualneesmen. 

Blght-year-old  Mark  Hannah,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mr*.  Dan  Hannah,  recently  began  de- 
livering statements  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
from  the  News  to  other  firms  in  the  business 
district.  Then,  several  days  later,  he  would 
deliver  checks  from  the  publishing  com- 
pany for  Its  month's  bills.  He  was  paid  3 
cents  for  each  piece,  which  meant  several 
dollars  each  month  for  hUn,  and  a  savings 
of  a  couple  of  dollars  for  the  firm. 

Several  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money  for  an  8- 
year-old,  but  the  Job  was  more  than  that. 
It  ta\ight  Mark  responsibility,  and  he  Is  the 
type  of  boy  who  proves  to  his  elders  he  can 
handle  the  responslbllty  they  show  In  him. 

The  little  business  had  just  gotten  through 
Its  "shakedown  cruise"  (and  a  local  tloriMt 
had  given  Mark  a  potted  plant,  as  It  does 
all  new  businesses  In  town)  when  It  was 
pointed  out  (by  a  person  not  connected  with 
the  postal  department)  that  such  delivery 
was  In  violation  of  postal  regulations. 

Because  this  seemed  ridiculous,  a  check 
was  made  with  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department  In  Washington. 
Sure  enough,  a  boy  cannot  be  hired  to  do 
such  delivery  wcM-k  for  a  firm,  unless  he  Is 
a  regular  employee  of  that  firm. 

The  department  acknowledges  the  fact 
the  regiUation  Is  not  strictly  enforced.  And, 
the  General  Counsel  said  that  he  delivered 
such  statements  and  bills  when  he  was  a 
lad,  and  would  have  been  pretty  burned  up 
over  having  scMneone  stop  him  from  earning 
a  little  extra  money  every  now  and  then. 

We  suppose  we  could  have  Mark  continue 
and  if  anyone  raised  the  point,  we  could  say 
he  was  a  reg^ular  employee.  But,  that  would 
be  bending  the  law,  and  that  Is  a  pretty 
poor  policy  to  be  teaching  an  8-year-old  boy 
In  his  first  business  venture. 

We  firmly  believe  that  youngsters  who 
learn  the  value  of  responsibility  and  busi- 
ness sense  at  an  early  age  will  reap  harvests 
from  It  throughout  his  life.  Now  we  find 
that  a  Government  regulation — not  strictly 
enforced,  evidently,  but  stUl  a  regulation — 
prevents  such  twichlngs  In  at  least  one 
regard;  and  does  it  strictly  so  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  a  monopoly  for  its  bualneaa, 
although  It  feel  monopolies  of  private  busi- 
nesses are  wrong. 

It  becomes  quite  evident  why  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  monopolies  are  wrong — ^P.E.J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n.oRiiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr;  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  take 
a  look  at  what  one  company  is  doing  to 
further  its  employees'  interest  tn  the  se- 
lection of  their  elected  officials. 

About  6  years  ago,  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  inspired  by  its  board  chairman. 
Dan  A.  Kimball,  a  Democrat,  initiated  a 
good  citizenship  program  for  its  em- 
ployees. Mr.  W.  E.  Zisch,  president  of 
the  company  and  a  Republican,  thought 
it  an  excellent  idea  from  then  on  each 
election  year  has  seen  this  company  im- 
vesting  money  and  time  to  train  its 
workers  for  political  action.  Zisch 
states: 

Good  citizenship  begins  when  all  of  u£  are 
ready  as  Individuals  to  back  our  favorites 
with  oiu"  money  as  well  as  our  votes. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herald  recently  and  which 
points  up  the  effective  job  being  done  at 
Aerojet-General  : 

Practical  Politics — An  Elective 
'  Money  for  political  campaigns  is  unlike 
the  weather  in  one  way.  Nearly  everybody 
complains  about  It,  but  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  are  doing  something  about  It. 
The  500,000  are  workers  trained  in  prac- 
tical politics  during  the  past  5  or  6  years 
through  coiu-ses  provided  by  their  employ- 
ers. The  popularity  of  the  nonpartisan  pro- 
gram among  employees  was  reported  last 
month  to  businessmen  attending  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers'  In- 
stitute on  Industrial  Relations  at  Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Why  should  companies  Invest  time  and 
money  to  train  their  workers  J(x  political 
action?  The  answer  comes  from  W.  E.  Zisch, 
president  of  Aerojet-General,  which  pio- 
neered In  the  field  6  years  ago:  "Good  cit- 
izenship begins  when  all  of  us  are  ready 
as  Individuals  to  back  our  favorites  with  our 
money  as  well  as  our  votes.  Individual  re- 
sponsibility la  the  basis  of  success  In  civic 
affairs  as  in  any  other  cooperative  endeavor." 

Aerojet-General  has  laimched  its  fourth 
good  citizenship  program  in  preparation  tor 
this  year's  national  political  campaign.  The 
need  Is  described  by  Aerojet's  board  chair- 
man, Dan  A.  Kimball,  a  Democrat,  who  sold 
the  Idea  to  Zisch,  a  Republican,  and  other 
company  chiefs  In  1958. 

"About  920  million  will  be  needed  for  the 
1964  presidential  campaign,"  says  Mr.  Kim- 
ball. "And  close  to  10  times  that  amount 
wlU  be  needed  for  all  candidates,  local,  State 
and  congressional.  The  broader  the  basis  of 
giving,  the  less  the  chance  fc»'  big  con- 
tributors to  Inordinately  Influence  the  choice 
of  the  electorate." 

The  response  oi  Aerojet's  employee*,  who 
niunbered  more  than  83,000  during  the  1962 
campaign,  shows  what  can  be  done.  More 
than  24.000  of  them  ocmtrlbuted  an  average 
of  |4  each  to  the  party  or  candidates  of  thrtr 
choice  that  year. 

Pour  dollars  la  a  sum  within  the  reach  of 
most  workers,  yet  the  total  oontrlbuted  by 
Aerojet  employees  reached  aa  Impressive 
087.000.     It  was  a  sharp  increase  over  the 


926,000  which  they  Invested  In  political  cam- 
paigns in  1958  and  their  960,000  In  1060. 

In  addition.  Aerojet  employees  swelled  the 
ranks  of  "new  voters"  by  registering  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  in  1958  and  6,000  each  in  1960 
and  1962. 

Aerojet's  program  is  run  by  volunteer  com- 
mittees— one  Democratic,  one  Republican. 
They  hold  after-hours  rallies  In  company 
cafeterias  during  each  campaign.  Some 
work  at  local  party  headqxiarters  in  their 
home  communities.  Others  serve  as  pre- 
cinct captains.  A  few  run  as  candidates  for 
minor  offices. 

Aerojet's  role  is  to  stimulate  nonpartisan 
Interest  in  the  elections  through  publicity 
on  bulletin  boards  and  in  employee  pubUca- 
tlons.  Starting  In  1960,  the  company  of- 
fered a  payroll  deduction  system  to  encour- 
age donations  to  political  campaigns.  The 
accounting  costs  have  been  ruled  tax-de- 
ductible by  the   InteriuLl  Revenue  Service. 

If  Mr.  Kimball's  figures  are  correct,  U.S. 
politics  this  year  will  be  a  9220  million  busi- 
ness. Aerojet  and  ctxnpanles  with  similar 
programs  are  demonstrating  how  these  mil- 
lions can  be  raised  in  a  way  that  promises 
to  revivify  and  purify  American  politics. 


J.  Edfar  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  Nxw  JzasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis  1,  recently  introduced  a 
resolution  In  the  House  offering  con- 
gratulations and  gratitude  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  his 
appointment  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  40th  an- 
niversary date  of  his  appointment  is  May 
10,  1964,  and  the  thoughtful  resolution 
of  our  colleague  thanks  him  for  his  years 
of  devoted  service  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  he  will  continue  in  his  present 
office  for  meuiy  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  this  resolution 
honoring  this  great  man. 

Just  as  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
is  credited  with  adding  flesh  to  the 
skeleton  of  the  Constitution  of  our  new 
Nation  during  his  34  years  incumbency 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  so  we  can  also  say 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  he  organized 
and  developed  the  FBI  to  a  new  concept 
of  law  enforcement.  He  brought  forth 
and  matured  an  organization  the  like  of 
which  has  no  comparison  in  history, 
either  here  or  abroad.  Down  through 
the  years,  and  particularly  In  the  early 
years,  it  was  sorely  needed  to  combat 
crime,  anarchy,  and  even  the  sought 
after  destruction  of  our  Government  and 
our  way  of  life.  Yet  at  aU  times  in  his 
fight  against  crime  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
were  protected  and  watched  over. 

One  can  imagine  what  this  man  went 
through  in  the  strife-torn  and  formative 
days  of  the  twenties — the  pressures,  the 
emergencies,  and  the  heart-r«idering 
decisions  which  he  had  to  make.  If  his 
concept  of  law  and  order  was  to  prevail, 
then  his  actions  became  inevitable  and 
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he  did  not  shrink  from  them.  But  J 
Edgar  Hoover  wu  a  strong  man,  his 
sense  of  duty  v  Qshakable.  It  would  have 
been  onte  too  ( lasy  for  htm  to  procrasti- 
nate, to  drift,  uid  to  Indulge  In  wishful 
thinking.  It  □  lust  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous tempUUcn  to  "leave  weU  enough 
alone."  but  he  a  kw  the  future  of  this  great 
country  threat  sned  by  nationwide  crime 
syndicates  anc  Communist  Infiltration 
and  he  did  not  cease  his  struggle  toward 
developing  an  )rganlzatlon  which  could 
meet  every  aiid  any  emergency  that 
sought  to  destr  jy  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law  an  1  our  national  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

It  is  Indeed  1  ttlng.  therefore,  that  We 
honor  this  grea  ;  man  and  the  organiza- 
tion which  he  heads,  and  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  note  In  passing  that 
when  Mr.  Hoo^  er  was  appointed  Acting 
Director  by  Att  >mey  General  Harlan  F 
Stone  on  May    0.  1924.  under  President 
Calvin  CooUdgf   that  his  private  secre- 
tary then  and  e  ow  is  MIbs  Helen  Gandy. 
a  native  of  Cum  lerland  County,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Brldgetor  High  School  in  my  Sec- 
ond District  a    New   Jersey,   and  the 
descendant  of    i  fine  old  south  Jersey 
family.    I  exter  d  to  her  my  congratula- 
tion on  her  llf  et  me  devotion  and  service 
to  our  Nation    is  the  secretary  to  Mr. 
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A  batUe  of  wlta  is  taking  place; 

And  sooner  or  later  we'll  have  to  face 

The  grim,  bare  facts  that  confront  you  and 

me — 
Thrusts  that  are  threatening  our  liberty. 

Put  prayer  back  In  schools,  where  »t  rightly 

belongs; 
Speak  out  unafraid.  In  sermon  and  song. 
Lest  the  things  that  we  stand  for  be  discarded 

for  new, 

That  reflect  the  atheist's  point  of  view. 

„  — ANcrr  Bass. 

Carthage,  Mo. 


May  6 


Hoovef. 
J.  Edgar 


Presidenta   and 
which  is  In  Itself 


Hocror  has  served  under  6 


is  tme  light  that 
going  to  put  out 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


13  Attorneys   General, 
a  record  In  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  I  am  tappy  to  know  that  the 
rnwait  reports  i  re  that  President  John- 
|;o  let  this  public  servant 
January  1.  but  Intends 
allow 
_  -     This 
•resident  Johnson  is  not 


son  is  not  going 

retire  come  nex 

to  waive  the  n  tirement  rule  to 

Mr.  Hoover  to  r  main  on  the  iob 


Sfmk  Owk 


EXTENSiqN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUllWARD  d  HALL 


Ol    MZaaOTT*! 


yP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesc  ay.  May  6, 1964 


i>t 


HALL, 

of  Carthake 
poem  ezpresslnfi 
"creeping  menace 
dangers  this  grea 
ours."     At  a 
Court  prayer  dec^on 
public  interest, 
to  share  her  poen 


"In   Ood   We  Tniit 
But  I  wonder  hon 
Wben   tbeyll   b« 

new. 
That  hold  the  atfajelsfs  point  of  view 


our   coins   all    say; 
Boon  will  come  the  day 
illscarded  for  ones   quite 


The  American  eagle 
For  it  represents  th  t 
Who  founded  ova 

right. 
With   honor   and 

mla^t. 


The  athelsti  vlen 
That  batten  the 

th*  strong; 
Pounds  away  at 

who  pray; 
Engulfing  the  worU 


our 


Speaker.  Mrs.  Angle 

Mo.,  has  written  a 

her  views  about  the 

of  atheism  that  en- 

and  wonderful  land  of 

when  the  Supreme 

Is  a  matter  of  great 

believe  it  appropriate 

with  you: 


win  vanish  too; 
brsve  and  true 
Boon  try — who  fought  for 


M>urage.    and   faith,    and 


'Bids  a  message  of  wrong. 
':,  and  makes  fools  of 

rights,  and  chides  men 

with  its  power  today. 


The  War  Against  Relifion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  6  brings  Into  clear  view 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  sound 
and  fury  about  prayers  in  our  public 
schools. 

This  matter  is  just  a  bubble  in  the 
ocean.  As  the  editorial  title  clearly 
states,  this  Is  Indeed  "The  war  against 
reUgion."  Yes.  Indeed,  that  war  goes 
on  relentlessly,  and  in  our  time,  with 
considerable  success.  But,  as  the  article 
so  clearly  says: 

The  furor  need  not  have  arisen  at  all,  had 
not  reason  fled  the  forum. 

The  article  In  its  entirety  follows: 
Thb  War  Against  Religion 

What  Is  the  place.  If  any.  of  religion  In 
the  public  schools? 

Contrary  to  some  prevalent  views,  we 
think  It  self-evident  that  It  has  a  place  and 
an  Important  one.  Yet  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion, both  for  and  against,  turns  on  Is- 
sues that  are  secondary  and  even  trivial. 

Religion  has  a  place  In  education  because 
It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  life  of  man.  No 
one.  whether  he  professes  a  religion  or  not, 
whether  he  considers  himself  an  agnostic  or 
an  atheist,  can  escape  its  presence.  It  Is 
all  about  us.  In  the  material  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  world. 

One  of  the  great  streams  from  which  our 
culture  flows  Is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  long  ago 
observed,  Hellenism,  the  legacy  of  Greece; 
the  other  Hebraism,  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradlUon.  Over  the  centuries  the  two  have 
Intertwined  and  fed  on  each  other  and  en- 
riched the  life  of  the  mind  of  Western  man. 

The  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept  gave  us  not 
only  one  of  the  world's  most  majestic  liter- 
ary works  but  a  whole  torrent  of  additional 
poetry  and  art  and  architecture.  It  Is  more 
than  the  direct  inspiration  In  the  holy  son- 
nets of  Donne  or  Hopkins  or  the  Pieta  of 
Michelangelo;  It  is  also  the  Implicit  fabric 
of  almost  all  art  that  Is  recognizable  as  such. 
For  It  Is  the  same  concept,  with  Its  slgnlfl- 
cant  Hellenistic  heritage  which  fashions  our 
society.  Informs  our  relations  with  other  men 
and  provides  us  with  the  philosophical  view 
of  the  universe  that  makes  it  possible  to  live 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  beasts.  Even  the 
secular  philosophy  of  humanism  is  Aristo- 
telian-Christian without  the  supernatural 
edifice. 

Not  to  teach  the  Bible,  directly  or  deriva- 
tively; not  to  teach  about  religion — this  at- 
titude is  a  sUly  attempt  to  escape  reality  and 
is  In  fact  all  but  Impossible  If  teaching  is  to 
mean  anything.  How  can  anyone  presimie 
to  teach  history  or  art  or  philosophy  or  eco- 


nomics or  government  without  reference  to 
the  religious  underpinning  of  it  all? 

The  men  who  formed  our  Nation  under- 
stood the  reaUty  weU  enough.  Unlike  some 
people  today,  they  were  not  seeking  to  drive 
religion  out  ot  the  schools  or  other  struc- 
tures of  society.  They  were  only  concerned 
that  no  denomlnaUon  become  established  as 
a  state  religion.  They  proscribed  it  and  no 
one  U  attempting  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Since  that  is  the  real  as  opposed  to  the 
imagined  situation,  the  controversy  often 
seems  tangential  at  best.  Just  how  tangen- 
tial can  be  seen  In  Congress,  where  the  Mem- 
bers scratch  theh-  heads  In  a  laborious  effort 
to  determine  what  sort  of  school  prayers 
might  be  permissible.  To  use  a  religious  al- 
lusion, it  Is  a  bit  like  the  famed  argument 
concerning  the  number  of  angels  that  can 
dance  on  a  pin. 

We  think  the  local  authorities  should  be 
able  to  decide  whether  they  want  prayers- 
if  they  do.  It's  not  going  to  hurt  anybody 
so  long  as  there  Is  no  compulsion  and  no  at- 
tempt to  indoctrinate  in  a  partlciUar  creed 
But  the  Issue,  of  course.  U  much  broader 
than  prayers.  There  is  a  push  to  eradicate 
all  traces  of  religion  from  all  public  life 
even  to  the  barring  of  any  Christmas  observ- 
ances In  schools  and  communities. 

This  undertaking  wovUd  be  pitiable  if  it 
were  not  rather  formidable.  It  represents 
we  suppose,  not  so  much  an  attack  on  re- 
ligion as  a  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  our 
culture.  Certainly  It  is  the  wildest  kind  of 
discrimination,  not  least  against  the  chil- 
dren it  would  deprive  of  pleasure  and  spiritu- 
al profit. 

The  prevalence  of  such  views  must  reflect 
something  peculiar  to  and  about  our  age. 
Perhaps,  reduced  to  fundamentals,  they  de- 
velop because  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  Is 
being  denied  In  other  and  subtler  ways  as 
well— notably  the  denial  of  the  responslblUty 
of  the  individual  for  hU  conduct  and  his 
life. 

Whatever  the  caxises,  it  Is  an  unhealthy 
and  xmhappy  development.  The  furor  need 
not  have  arisen  at  all,  had  not  reason  fled 

the  forum. 


Uncle  Sam  Snubbed  Af  ain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following, 
an  editorial  from  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item  entitled  "Uncle  Sam 
Snubbed  Again": 

Uncle  Sam  Snubbed  Again 

The  United  States  has  failed  again  to 
persuade  Britain  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries to  limit  credits  to  Russia  and  Soviet- 
controlled  countries  to  a  period  of  6  years. 

The  present  5-year  trade  agreement  ex- 
pires in  June,  but  a  new  pact  of  the  same 
duration  was  signed  last  week  by  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  two  coun- 
tries will  exchange  $8,400,000  in  consumer 
goods  yearly. 

The  British,  notoriously  shrewd  traders, 
tried  to  foist  more  goods  on  the  Soviet,  but 
the  Oonmiunlsts  refused  to  Inidge.  asserting 
that  "the  sterling  they  earn  by  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  needed  for  the  pvu- 
chase  of  raw  material  from  other  cotmtrles 
in  the  sterling  area." 

England  and  other  nations  that  have  been 
recipients  of  our  foreign  aid  consistently  have 
declined   to   show  us   favors,  financially  or 
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diplomatically.  In  the  years  in  which  our  tax- 
payers have  permitted  Washington  bureau- 
crats to  scatter  our  money  over  the  world. 

England  is  solicitous  about'lts  commercial 
and  industrial  Interests.  So  Is  Canada,  and 
France  is  not  far  behind  either  of  these  na- 
tions In  promoting  its  welfare,  even  at  our 
expense. 

Taking  a  long-range  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, what  American  taxpayer  can  be  cen- 
sxired  for  doubting  whether  our  former  allies 
will  come  to  our  rescue  In  a  financial  or 
international  crisis. 


Pioneer  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  his- 
tory is  filled  with  accounts  of  heroism, 
privation,  sufTerlng,  and  devotion  of  its 
pioneer  women.  I  recently  received  a 
most  interesting  account  from  Mr.  Nlles 
C.  Endsley.  of  Alton.  Kans.,  about  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Harmon  Austin,  who 
in  1872  with  her  small  daughter  left  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  farm  near  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  to  settle  in  Bull  City,  Kans. 
By  rail  to  Russell,  Kans.,  by  wagon  to 
Bull  City.  Mrs.  Austin  lost  no  time  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  rugged  life 
tJiead.  Upon  arrival  the  Avistins  were 
prepared  to  operate  the  local  hotel  but 
Mr,  Austin  died  and  as  though  there  were 
something  contagious  about  roughing  It 
on  the  prairie,  Mrs.  Austin  established 
a  homestead  where  she  shared  a  sod- 
house  with  "snakes,  centipedes,  and 
scorpions."  Mrs,  Austin's  daring  and 
vmfilnching  approach  to  the  wilderness 
was  expressed  in  her  many  contribu- 
tions to  nearby  Kansas  communities. 
For  those  interested  In  the  role  our  pio- 
neer women  played  in  the  development 
of  the  West.  I  am  certain  the  following 
account  will  be  appreciated : 

PaoM  New  Toax  to  Kansas  in  1872 

It  was  In  the  year  of  1871  that  James 
Smith,  of  New  York,  decided  to  go  to  Kansas 
and  take  a  homestead.  James  was  a  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  many  of  his  buddies  had 
gone  to  Kansas  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
interested  in  raising  cattle,  and  the  new 
frontier  was  calling.  His  relaUves  painted 
a  dreary  picture  of  the  many  hazards  in  this 
new  country,  and  urged  him  to  settle  down 
In  New  York.  But  In  spite  of  their  pleas 
and  tears  he  decided  to  go.  He  went  to 
Russell,  Kans.,  by  rail,  and  made  the  trip  to 
BxUl  City  with  a  freight  hauler.  He  made 
his  headquarters  in  Bull  City,  and  walked 
in  all  directions  from  town  to  locate  the 
place  that  suited  him  best,  and  what  he 
thought  would  make  the  best  cattle  farm. 
He  picked  out  land  on  the  Uttle  Medicine 
Creek  southwest  of  Bull  City,  and  wrote  to 
Harmon  D.  Austin,  his  favorite  uncle,  living 
In  New  York.  He  wrote  In  glowing  terms  of 
this  great  country,  and  its  wonderful  possi- 
bilities for  cattle  raising.  He  urged  his 
uncle  and  two  sons  to  come  and  they  would 
all  get  land  together.  In  this  way  they  oovUd 
help  each  other  and  be  better  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  an  Indian  attack. 
At  this  time  this  was  the  farthest  west  town 


in  the  Solomon  Valley.  They  would  start 
towns  about  10  miles  apart,  fearing  to  go 
farther  apart  beoauae  ot  ttie  Indians. 

Harmcm  Austin  had  a  good  farm  10  miles 
from  Buffalo  and  was  prospering.  However, 
he  thought  of  the  opportvmlty  of  getting 
160  acres  for  each  of  his  boys.  Mrs.  AiisUn 
was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  move, 
but  said  she  would  go  if  they  thought  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Buffalo  was  a  thriving 
little  city,  but  little  did  they  dream  that 
their  farm  of  158  acres  would  someday  be  In 
the  heart  of  Buffalo.  One  problem  must  be 
solved  befcn-e  they  could  go,  as  Mr.  Austin 
had  the  care  of  his  aged  parents. 

It  was  May  1872  and  all  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  men  to  leave  for  Kansas. 
Mr.  Austin  had  deeded  his  farm  to  a  neigh- 
bor for  caring  for  his  parents  as  long  as  they 
lived  and  giving  them  a  decent  burial.  They 
would  get  their  homesteads  and  build  their 
homes,  then  send  for  the  women.  They 
went  by  rail  to  Russell.  Kans.,  and  came  to 
Bull  City  by  wagon.  It  was  a  few  days  before 
they  saw  James  Smith,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  foundere  of  Bull  City,  Hiram  C. 
Bull  and  Lyman  T.  Earl,  had  talked  Mr. 
Austin  Into  biillding  a  hotel. 

The  founders  of  this  town  were  sure  this 
would  be  the  "Metropolis  of  the  Middle  West," 
so  many  Kansas  towns  were  started  with 
that  thought  in  view.  The  hotel  was  to  be 
made  of  native  limestone  and  finished  in- 
side with  walnut.  It  was  to  have  15  rooms, 
a  lobby  and  dining  room,  with  a  two-story 
frame  building  on  the  end  of  the  tiotel,  to 
be  used  as  a  kitchen  on  the  lower  door,  and 
the  upp>er  rooms  to  be  used  for  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  family.  They  began  the 
building  immediately;  Mr.  Austin  was  a  good 
carpenter,  and  stonemasons  were  plentiful, 
as  so  many  homes  were  built  out  of  the 
native  rock.  It  was  November  and  the  hotel 
was  ready.  Mr.  Austin's  wife  and  daughter 
arrived  in  Russell  and  were  brought  to  their 
new  home  In  a  wagon.  They  arrived  in  Bull 
City  Novemljer  16,  1872.  It  was  a  big  change 
for  Mrs.  Austin  from  their  beautiful  farm 
in  New  York,  to  the  bleak  prairies  of  Kansas. 
The  only  thing  that  seemed  plentiful  to  her 
was  the  endless  prairies,  cottonwood  trees, 
sunfiowers,  and  grasshoppers.  They  had 
shipped  furniture  from  New  York  and  when 
it  arrived  the  hotel  was  opened  for  business. 
The  first  question  asked  the  daughter  on 
arrival  was  "Did  you  see  the  Niagara  Palls?" 
Her  answer  was  no  and  her  parents  realized 
the  mistake  they  had  made. 

Business  was  good  In  the  hotel  for  there 
were  so  many  prairie  schooners  coming,  and 
many  men  walked  from  the  nearest  points 
on  the  railroad.  Indians  often  stopped  at 
the  hotel  and  asked  for  bread.  They  always 
gave  them  bread,  but  said  sometimes  It  was 
needed  for  the  hotel.  The  hotel  never  lacked 
meat,  buffalo  was  always  available,  also  ante- 
lope, and  occasionally  venison,  wild  turkey 
and  quail.  Milk  and  other  dairy  products 
from  nearby  farms,  and  the  groceries  they 
needed  from  General  Bull's  store.  The  first 
term  of  school  was  taught  in  one  of  the  up- 
stair rooms  in  the  hotel  in  the  winter  of 
1873-73.  A  baby  died  in  the  community,  and 
there  were  no  coffins  available.  Mr.  Austin 
took  one  of  the  partition  boards  out  of  the 
hotel  and  built  a  coffin  for  the  child. 

Two  years  after  coming  to  Bull  City  Mr. 
Austin  died  of  typhoid-pneumonia.  So 
many  of  the  early  day  doctors  were  men 
with  no  training  for  their  work.  Drugs  were 
scarce  and  they  iised  the  same  drug  for  so 
many  diseases.  As  a  result  of  those  condi- 
tions the  death  rate  was  high. 

Many  famUies  of  chUdren  were  wiped  out 
with  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  dyph- 
theria,  and  red  measles.  Smallpox  was  also 
a  dreaded  killer.  Mrs.  Austtn  ran  the  hotel 
for  a  few  years,  then  decided  it  was  too 
much  work  for  two  women,  and  rented  It. 
In  later  years,   Nettie  Bryson.  one  ot  the 


early  day  pioneer  women  said,  "No  queen 
ever  ruled  over  her  throne  with  more  grace 
and  dignity,  than  Mrs.  Austin  did  over  her 
hotel."  After  leaving  the  hotel  she  took  a 
homestead  1>4  miles  northwest  of  town.  All 
of  the  good  valley  land  was  taken.  She 
had  a  half-basement  house  with  walls  4 
feet  aboveground  on  the  two  sides.  There 
were  windows  in  the  south  and  west.  A  large 
ridge  pole  run  across  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  smaller  poles  running  down  and  rest- 
ing on  the  sidewalls.  They  were  fastened 
to  the  ridge  pole  at  the  top.  Brush  was  laid 
across  these  poles,  then  a  layer  of  prairie 
hay  was  put  on  top  of  the  brush.  A  layer 
of  clay  was  spread  over  the  entire  top.  It 
was  about  9  Inches  thick  when  settled.  The 
fioor  was  dirt.  This  made  a  very  comfortable 
home,  but  you  had  to  share  the  house  with 
snakes,  centipedes,  and  scorpions.  There  was 
no  way  to  keep  them  from  coming  down 
through  the  roof.  She  said  many  nights  the 
coyotes  would  howl  at  her  door  and  she 
wondered  sometimes  if  they  wouldn't  try  to 
come  down  through  the  dirt  roof,  but  they 
never  did.  In  wet  times  the  roof  would 
leak  for  several  hours  after  it  quit  raining. 
She  put  out  several  hundred  trees  con- 
sisting of  several  varieties  of  shade  trees, 
Mulberry,  and  walnut.  About  175  fruit  trees, 
with  over  100  peach,  the  balance  being 
cherry,  plum,  and  apple.  Wild  plimas,  choke 
cherry,  and  wild  grapes  grew  everywhere, 
and  were  enjoyed  by  the  early  settlers.  Also 
wild  currants  were  plentiful.  This  wild 
fruit  was  very  hardy,  but  not  as  nice  as  the 
tame  fruit.  She  foimd  a  ready  sale  for  her 
fruit,  and  people  came  In  every  known  con- 
veyance of  the  time  to  buy  her  peaches. 
She  gave  fruit  to  those  not  able  to  buy.  She 
trimmed  and  cared  for  her  fruit,  and  in 
winter  she  wo\ild  shovel  snow  around  the 
roots  of  the  fruit  trees.  She  prospered  and 
was  soon  able  to  build  a  two-sttay  frame- 
house.  She  organized  a  Sunday  school  for 
neighboring  children  and  taught  them  the 
Bible. 

In  the  front  of  her  new  home  there  were 
two  large  crabapple  trees  that  shaded  the 
house.  In  the  spring  they  were  huge  blan- 
kets of  snow  with  a  pinkish  cast,  and  they 
would  be  loaded  with  crabs.  These  were 
used  for  Jelly  and  preserves.  She  found  a 
ready  sale  for  the  surplus. 

Every  year  the  relatives  gathered  at  grand- 
mas for  Christmas,  and  it  was  the  happiest 
day  of  the  year  for  all  of  them.  Much  of 
the  food  was  her  own  raising  and  preparing. 
She  raised  all  kinds  of  food,  dried,  canned, 
and  preserved  some.  There  were  not  many 
groceries  that  she  had  to  buy.  One  of  her 
grandchildren  remarked.  "I  feel  sorry  for 
any  child  that  never  knew  the  love  of  a 
grandmother."  She  left  liunnry  in  New  York 
and  came  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in 
Kansas,  yet  she  never  complained,  and  al- 
wajrs  said  that  God  had  been  good  to  her. 
She  said  the  year  of  1874  was  the  worst  year, 
and  that  the  people  couldn't  have  stayed 
through  that  winter,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
gifts  of  food  and  clothing  Jrom  the  East. 
There  was  such  a  wonderful  spirit  shown 
by  the  people  that  got  the  food  and  clothing. 
They  would  gather  together  and  open  the 
boxes  and  divide  the  contents,  and  it  was 
always  such  a  Joyful  time.  The  grasshoppers 
had  eaten  all  the  crops  that  year. 

At  80,  she  was  still  tall  and  straight,  and 
looked  more  like  she  was  60.  There  was  a 
sparkle  in  her  eyes,  and  she  was  very  active 
for  one  of  her  age.  At  84  she  was  standing 
on  a  chair  trimming  trees,  the  chair  tipped 
over  and  her  hip  was  broken  in  the  fall. 
She  was  an  invalid  from  that  time  on,  but 
her  main  complaint  was  that  she  coiildn't 
get  out  and  do  the  work  that  needed  to  be 
done.  She  lived  about  3  months  after  her 
accident.  In  her  death  Kansas  lost  a  noble 
pioneer. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  hMKTE  B.  FASCEU 


IN  THE  Hona :  op  represkntattves 
Wednei  day.  May  S.  1964 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Miami  Herald  eflitorial  states.  "The  great 
the  Cuban  exile  move- 
ment is  that  of  children." 
It  Is  only  pr  >per  that  the  first  Ethel 
[.  Wise  Aware  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship "in  a  prog  -am  which  contributes  to 
the  welfare  of  >eople  and  thus  furthers 
the  goals  of  soc  al  work"  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Frances  D  ivis.  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Diviaio  a  of  the  Ftorida  Depart- 
ment of  Public  i¥elfare. 

As  director,  ifiss  Davis  is  responsible 
for  the  organizi  ,tlon  and  maintenance  of 
a  program  by  pjublic  and  private  welfare 
placement  and  care  of 
refugee  children. 
Since  the  ini  lation  of  the  progrtun  in 
the  United  Sta  es,  more  than  8,000  Cu- 
ban children  h4ve  been  cared  for — as  of 
1.177  children  were  in 
The  Florida  Department 
of  Public  Welf  ire.  acting  as  agent  for 
the  Departmert  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  vorks  with  the  voluntary 
child-placing  igencies  which  in  turn 
work  with  coojierating  agencies  in  the 


various  States, 
supervises  the 


In  addition.  Miss  Davis 
Idirect  care  provided  by 
the  Florida  De]  tartment  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  Cuban  phlldren  who  are  placed 

in  Miami  by  its  Cuban 


in  foster  homei 


The  great  untotd 
moTonent  U 
were    sent 
eacspe  Commimii  t 
Ing    temponry 
care  for  them 
faced  In  this 

The  aelectlaa 
Department  of 
hosurs  the  other 
this  waa  handled 


I  coun  try 


wel  are 


Mlaa  Franoea 
ment's  child 
behlnd-the-aoenei 
private  welfare 


child  welfare  ui  it. 

All  of  this  is  a  monumental  job.  re- 
quiring fortitU(^,  patience,  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  award  w4s  granted  by  the  Colum- 
bia University  Jew  Ycffk  School  of  So- 
cial Work  and  ^  ras  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  ^  ell-known  leaders  in  the 
field  of  social  s;rvice — among  them  Dr. 
Alice  Winston,  (fommissioner  of  Welfare. 
Department  of 
Welfare. 

Miss  Frances 


Health,  Education,  and 

Davis,  for  her  untiring 
work  in  the  oijganization  of  the  most 
comprehensive 
this  country  to 


;}rogram  yet  devised  in 
neet  a  wave  of  incoming 
refugees  and  t  le  first  program  to  in- 
volve the  distri  >ution  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  :  or  maintenance  outside 
of  a  refugee  cen  «r,  is  a  worthy  recipient 
of  the  Ethel  H.  Wise  Award.  My  con- 
gratulations to  Aiss  Davis  on  this  well- 
deserved  tribute 
The  Miami  Hi  Tald  editorial  foUows; 

THZ    R]  ruCKZ    CHILORKIf 


story  of  the  Cuban  exile 

of  children.     Tboxisands 

to   this   country    to 

Indoctrination.    Provld- 

4oines    and    understanding 

problem  unlike  any 


tha: 
tuiatt  inded 


becune  a 


an  oOclal  ctf  the  Florida 

Pjiblle  Welfare  for  national 

lay  la  a  tribute  to  the  way 


DiTls. 


director  of  the  depart- 

dlTlalon.   organlaed   a 

program   by   public  and 

•boiciea.    liore  than  8,000 


Cuban  children  were  placed.  Today,  137 
agencies  In  100  communlUes  In  41  States 
are  still  caring  for  2300  of  these. 

But  more  than  half  of  the  original  home- 
leas  youngsters  are  now  reunited  with  their 
parents  or  self-supporting. 

For  her  unassuming  part  In  this  achieve- 
ment. Miss  Davis  received  the  first  Ethel  H. 
Wise  Award  for  outstanding  leadership  "in 
a  program  which  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  people  and  thus  further  the  goals  of  so- 
cial work." 

It  was  a  deserved  tribute  for  an  unusual 
service  and  one  In  which  Dade  County  and 
the  whole  State  of  Florida  share. 


Loyally  Day 


The  25tli  Aajuversary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Labor-Herald 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  MXW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Jersey  Labor-Herald  will  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  founding  next 
month.  Its  editor.  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Herr- 
mann, has  achieved  the  unofBcial  rank 
of  "labor  statesman"  in  our  State  as  a 
result  of  his  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  in 
particular  and  organized  labor  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  extending  congratu- 
lations on  this  significant  anniversary. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  plswied  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  have  already  sent  Mr.  Herrmann  my 
own  congratulations  on  this  occasion,  so 
important  to  him  and  his  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  188th  Session  or  the  New 
Jkkset  Legislature — 1964 

Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Labor  Herald, 
published  In  the  city  of  Newark,  N.J..  will 
celebrate  the  25th  silver  anniversary  with 
Its  June  1964  edition;  £ind 

Whereas  this  publication  has  over  the  p>ast 
25  years,  contributed  greatly  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  cordial  relations  between  labor 
and  management  In  this  Industrial  State, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
by  the  legislature  of  the  now  nationally 
famous  Institute  of  Management  and  Labor 
Relations,  on  the  campus  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity: and 

Whereas  Its  editor,  Lewis  M.  Herrmann. 
served  with  distinction  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
representing  the  county  of  Essex,  from  1947 
to  1951 :  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  and 
the  senate.  That  we  hereby  go  on  r«cord 
extending  our  sincere  felicitations  to  the 
New  Jersey  Labor  Herald  and  Its  editor  and 
staff,  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  birthday, 
to  be  celebrated  during  the  month  of  June 
1964:  and  be  it  further 

Retolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  senate,  and  forwarded  to  Editor 
Herrmann,  and  released  to  the  press. 
Axjiuo  N.  Beadlxston, 
Speaker,  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly. 
Cbaxles  R.  Sajtoman. 
President.  New  Jersey  State  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PBNirSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  my  congressional  district 
sponsor  a  most  impressive  Loyalty  Day 
parade  and  program  which  Is  held  in  the 
city  of  Nanticoke.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  attended  a  number  of  these, 
the  last  having  been  held  on  Saturday, 
April  25,  1964.  The  principal  speaker  on 
that  occasion  was  Rear  Adm.  J.  S.  Dietz, 
commanding  oflBcer,  Defense  Industrial 
Supply  Center,  Philadelphia.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me.  Admiral  Dietz  said: 

The  Loyalty  Day  celebration  at  Nanticoke 
was  as  stimulating  as  It  was  rewarding.  The 
hoepitaUty.  the  enthusiasm,  and  rapport  of 
the  citizenry  of  Nanticoke  created  an  im- 
pression which  will  live  with  me  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Watching  democracy,  loy- 
alty, and  patriotism  In  action  at  the  grass- 
roots level  confirms  my  belief  In  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  American  people. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  fine  address  made  by 
Admiral  Dietz.    The  address  follows: 

LOTALTT     DAT     AODaSSS    BT    ReAX    ADIC.    J.     S. 

Dietz.  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navt,  Comman- 
der, Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  at  this  Loyalty  Day  celebration  today 
sponsored  by  the  Nanticoke  Chapter  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  echo  the  words  of  the  Honorable 
Norman  S.  Paul,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  at  your  64th  National  Convention  In 
Seattle  last  year  when  he  said,  "Speaking 
officially.  It's  good  to  know  that  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
continuing  to  benefit  from  the  counsel  and 
support  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Because  of  your  Individual  personal  experi- 
ences, your  collective  viewpoints  have  been 
characterized  by  consistency  and  realism." 

Yes.  your  loyalty,  your  patriotism  at  the 
grassroots  level  where  democracy  begins  is 
most  commendable  and  necessary.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  everything  possible  be  done  to 
Instill  In  the  hearts  of  our  young  Americans 
this  same  feeling  of  pride  and  patriotism. 

Loyalty  that  breeds  the  type  of  determina- 
tion exemplified  by  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  when  he  uttered  the  now  famous 
remark.  "I  shall  return."  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  a  great  military  strategist  and 
leader,  will  serve  as  a  profound  Inspiration 
to  all  Americans  following  In  his  footsteps. 

The  kind  of  simple  pride  and  patriotism 
expressed  by  Colonel  Glenn  when  he  stood, 
before   Congress   and   said   there  should    be 
more  of  the  simple,  sincere  patriotism  and 
loyalty  expressed  In  America's  daily  lives. 

The  kind  of  pride,  patriotism,  and 
loyalty  that  when  one  sees  a  parade  with 
the  American  Flag  and  a  marching  band  his 
heart  beats  a  little  more  quickly.  The  feel- 
ing of  being  tremendously  proud  of  being  an 
American.  Loyalty  in  our  times  sometimes 
seems  sort  of  old  fashioned.  It  seems  to  fit 
at  the  cradle  of  our  history  with  such  names 
as  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Patrick  Henry,  all  dedicated  to  the  establish- 
ment of  our  free  Republic. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  left  us  a  legacy  that 
lives  today. 

On  display  in  Washington  Is  a  paper  that 
reads  In  part: 
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"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
and  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty,  and  the  pursiiit  of  Happiness." 

0\ir  way  of  life  still  rests  squarely  upon 
these  principles  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Also  on  display  Is  another  docviment  be- 
binnlng : 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

There  in  the  52  words  that  make  up  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  our  Ideals  of 
government  have  been  expressed.  Each  of 
the  phrases  could  be  the  subject  of  a  book. 

However,  the  vital  portion  Is  the  first 
three  words,  "We  the  People." 

Our  Government  Is  made  to  serve  the 
people.  It  exists  only  by  the  people's  will, 
exists  only  for  the  sake  of  the  individual. 
Those  eloquent  52  words  of  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  should  be  studied  and 
restudled  untU  they  can  be  voiced  verbatim 
by  each  of  our  youngsters  and  to  be  carried 
with  them  Into  manhood. 

I  could  not  have  been  invited  to  a  more 
meaningful  tribute  than  that  which  you 
are  paying   here  today,   "Loyalty  Day." 

It  is  Impossible  to  wear  our  country's 
uniform  for  35  years  and  not  feel  a  close 
rapport  with  Its  traditions. 

We  have  grown,  prospered,  learned  sophis- 
tication, enjoyed  vast  material  p-ogress 
since  the  Liberty  Bell  first  tolled  at  inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  But  Is  the 
old  pride  and  courage  of  "76.  the  old  sense 
of  faith  In  nation  and  In  Its  destiny,  still 
with  us? 

Our  way  of  life  did  not  Just  happen.  Men 
fought  for  the  principles  upon  which  our 
system  Is  based. 

High  traditions  of  courage  and  loyalty 
established  our  country.  Loyal  and  heroic 
actions  continue  to  assure  us  liberty  and 
freedom. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  early  heroes  of 
World  War  n  waa  Sgt.  John  Basllone  who 
fought  with  the  Ist  Marine  Division  on 
Guadalcanal. 

In  a  fierce  frontal  attack,  the  Japanese 
blasted  his  positions  with  grenades  and 
mortar  fire.  One  of  Sergeant  Basilone's  two 
machlnegun  sections  and  all  but  two  of  Its 
crew  were  put  out  of  action.  Under  a  with- 
ering fire,  Basllone  placed  an  extra  gun  Into 
action,  repaired  another  and  manned  It  him- 
self, holding  the  line  until  replacements  ar- 
rived. Later,  with  ammunition  low  and  his 
position  cut  off  at  the  rear.  Basllone  battled 
his  way  through  the  hostile  lines,  secured 
more  ammunition,  and  fought  his  way  back 
through  the  enemy  to  reach  his  guns.  His 
actions  virtually  wli>ed  out  an  entire  Japa- 
nese regiment.  For  this  feat  of  valor  and 
loyalty  Sergeant  Basllone  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  which  qualified  him  to  be 
relieved  from  ccsnbat  duty.  Instead  he 
volunteered  for  more  action  and  was  killed  on 
Iwo  Jlma,  a  rugged  beachhead  where  I  per- 
sonally saw  action  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Alaska. 

Sergeant  Basilone's  acts  of  bravery,  pa- 
triotism, and  loyalty  can  be  multiplied  by 
thousands. 

Not  all  of  us  are  called  upon  or  expected 
to  perform  such  heroics  for  otur  country. 
We  are  called  upon  to  be  good  citizens  and 
loyal  to  those  principles  which  have  made 
our  coimtry  the  citadel  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Our  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  by  our  war  heroes  both  living  and 
deat}  must  be  o\ir  determination  to  nuUn- 
taln  In  ourselves  a  patriotic  and  loyal  love 


of  country  Just  as  strong  and  Just  as  self- 
sacrificing. 

There  are  scores  of  thousands  of  people 
who.  having  lost  their  freedom,  cry  out  to  us, 
who    are    more    fortunate: 

"Guard  your  freedom  as  If  tomorrow  you 
might  lose  It." 

History  records  that  ours  is  a  peace-loving 
nation.  Otir  entire  growing  up  process,  o\ir 
family,  our  home,  our  church,  our  richness 
in  resources,  oiu*  schools,  our  Government, 
all  of  these  channel  our  thinking  process  in- 
to peaceful  pursuits. 

However,  news  stories  dally  carry  ugly 
pictures  of  trouble  all  over  the  world.  These 
stories  have  put  the  United  States  on  Its 
toes,  so  that  every  American  Is  looking  at  the 
world  situation  and  our  position  with  great- 
est care. 

Thus,  while  we  conscientiously  strive  for 
peace  we  are  not  forgetting  our  prepared- 
ness. And  so  it  should  be.  In  bygone  years 
when  we  as  a  peace-loving  nation  have  been 
called  upon  to  act  with  unanimity  to  protect 
our  way  of  life  when  challenged,  we  have 
turned  to  ISOo  with  great  energy. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  putting  forth 
Its  greatest  peacetime  effort  for  security  of  a 
restless  world.  And  well  we  should.  The 
brutal  fact  Is  that  we  are  engaged  In  a 
struggle  for  survival  in  which  our  existence 
is  the  stake.  This  is  no  sports  competition. 
It  is  for  keeps  and  there  can  be  no  second 
prize. 

We  do  not  childlike  "carry  a  chip  on  our 
shoulder."  We  do  realize  as  a  mature  nation 
that  we  must  have  security  against  attack. 
Utopian  universal  peace  and  wonderful  world 
brotherhood  still  are  not  accomplished  facts 
in  this  turbulent  planet  of  the  20th  century. 

Today's  cold  war  may  not  physically  affect 
our  dally,  personal  lives.  We  don't  have  to 
set  up  barriers  on  the  beaches  to  stop  an 
invasion.  This  is  all  the  mc»«  reason  we 
must  think,  discuss,  analyze,  negotiate,  and 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  a 
holocaust.  Paradoxically  enough  to  prevent 
a  holocaust  also  Includes  the  maintenance 
of  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

Indeed  If  we  did  not  have  such  an  arsenal, 
we  would  almost  certainly  be  engaged  in  the 
most  terrible  conventional  war  in  history, 
with  great  masses  of  men  on  nearly  every 
continent. 

More  than  ever  before  there  Is  an  increas- 
ing dependence  upon  the  most  advanced 
weapons  and  increasing  need  for  well  trained, 
clear  thlnl£ing  men  to  operate  them. 

But,  more  than  ever  before,  we  dare  not 
forget  that  we  must  face  an  attack  not  with 
new  machines  aided  by  men,  but  with  loyal 
men,  patriotic  men  aided  by  new  machines. 

The  "man"  Is  the  prime  factor.  Our  Na- 
tion was  founded  because  men  and  women 
were  wilUng  to  risk  staggering  odds.  By  slide 
rule  calculation  the  Pilgrims  should  never 
have  embarked  on  the  stormy  Atlantic;  the 
odds  against  their  survival  were  too  great. 
Having  arrived  they  should  have  departed 
these  shores  after  the  first  disastrous  winter 
but  they  put  their  tnist  In  God — and 
persevered. 

Had  the  colonists  taken  heed  of  their  com- 
fort Instead  of  their  principles  there  would 
have  been  none'  to  pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  on  July  4, 
1776.  To  stand  on  principle  they  had  to 
stand  before  the  fire  of  the  best  armies  of 
Europe.    They  risked  the  odds,  and  they  won. 

They  won  because  they  recognised  their 
responsibllitlee,  and  because  they  had  the 
courage  to  fight  for  their  principles.  And  It 
was  fleeh  and  blood  human  beings  who 
pledged  their  lives — not  machines. 

New  weapons,  however,  have  made  our 
world  a  smaller  and  more  Insecure  place  to 
live  In.  But  the  development  of  new 
weapons  should  not  affect  our  primary  ob- 
Jectlve.  That  objective,  often  forgotten  In 
peacetime.  Is  national  security. 


National  security  means  maintaining  our 
political,  economic,  moral,  and  military 
strength.  It  demands  the  greatest  coopera- 
tion among  all  our  citizens  as  weU  as  be- 
tween the  three  mUitaiy  services.  Apropos 
to  the  military  services.  It  seems  to  me  co- 
operation has  never  been  better.  My  own 
command,  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center,  an  element  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  Is  Jointly  staffed  by  officers  of  each 
service.  I.  afi  a  Navy  admiral,  will  be  re- 
lieved of  command  on  May  5.  1964,  by  an  Air 
Force  major  general. 

Love  of  our  country  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  words  "loyalty  and  patriotism." 

The  first  duty  that  loyalty  and  patriotism 
Imposes  upon  us.  Is  a  duty  of  self-appraisal 
as  to  our  responsibilities. 

ResponslbUltles  devolve  upon  Americans 
as  people.  And  to  the  adults  goes  the  major 
task  of  Inculcating  Into  the  yovmg  a  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  a  citizen  has — ^respect 
the  liberty  of  others;  further  the  welfare  of 
the  community;  protect  the  security  jol  the 
United  States. 

If  the  coming  generation  of  Americans  does 
not  understand  and  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties that  will  soon  belong  to  it,  the  United 
States  will  inevitably  fall  from  its  place  of 
Iea4er8hlp  among  free  nations. 

Those  on  whom  we  wiU  depend  to  keep 
America  strong  are  not  born  with  a  sense  of 
patriotism,  of  selflessness,  of  dedication  to 
principle.  These  traits  are  acquired  only  to 
the  degree  that  we  stress  them  and  prac- 
tice them  ourselves. 

We  as  parents,  teachers,  soldiers,  legislators 
have  a  responsibility  to  tell  our  youth  all 
these  things.  To  tell  them  what  America 
has  meant  in  the  past  and  what  It  means 
today  to  so  many,  many  people,  to  tell  them 
what  makes  America  a  bulwark  for  the  world 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  slavery. 
We  need  to  teach  them  faith  In  their  leaders. 
In  their  Ideals,  In  their  principles.  In  them- 
selves. In  God,  and  somehow  to  make  them 
understand  that  even  in  the  event  of  a  ter- 
rible nuclear  war  we  can  rise  to  a  bigger  and 
finer  America. 

To  maintain  our  freedoms  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  way  of  Ufe.  we  must  pay  a 
price. 

This  principle  applies  to  meeting  the  obli- 
gations of  domestic  living  as  well  as  to  mak- 
ing purchases  over  a  drug  counter.  Con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  om-  advantages  demands 
more  than  wishing.  It  calls  for  the  payment 
of  a  price. 

Although  part  of  the  price  Is  monetary,  it 
Is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  reaching  Into  a 
pocket  for  cash.  Keeping  our  representative 
democracy  in  buMness  reqiUree  spiritual, 
mental,  physical,  and  material  expenditures. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  way  of  life  unless 
each  of  us  as  citizens  accepts  and  carries  out 
his  obligations. 

Long  ago  Plato  said.  "The  punishment  of 
wise  men  who  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government  is  to  live  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  unwise  men." 

More  recently  Justice  FeUx  Frankfurter 
said: 

"We  are  thus  engaged  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts — the  art  of  living  together  in  a 
free  society.  It  is  comfortable,  even  sloth- 
ful, to  live  without  responsibility.  Respon- 
slbUlty  Is  exacting  and  painful.  Democracy 
Involves  hardship — the  hardship  of  the  un- 
ceasing responsibility  of  every  citizen. 
Where  the  entire  people  do  not  take  a  con- 
tinuous and  considered  part  In  public  life, 
there  can  be  no  democracy  in  any  meaning- 
ful sense  of  the  term.  Democracy  Is  always 
a  beckoning  goal,  not  a  safe  harbor.  For 
freedom  Is  an  unremitting  endeavor,  never  a 
final  achievement.  This  Is  why  no  office  In 
the  land  Is  more  Important  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  clttaen." 

As  we  celebrate  Loyalty  Day  In  Nanticoke 
today,  let  us  not  forget  the  May  Day  cele- 
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Let  me  conclude  with  a  verse  from  a  fa- 
mous American  poet. 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  SUte. 
Sail  on,  O  Union  Strong  and  Great. 
Hiunanlty,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  Its  hopes  for  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 
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or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  attention  was  called  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Congratulations  Khrushchev." 
written  by  Linda  Hall,  a  junior  in  high 
school  at  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica are  not  alert  to  the  significance  of 
the  prayer  amendments  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should  read 
this  penetrating,  power-packed  analysis. 

Linda  Hall's  article  was  published  as 
a  guest  contribution  in  the  April  18, 1964, 
edition  of  the  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
Record-Eagle.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
assiire  that  It  will  receive  the  wide  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves.  I  insert 
Linda's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Congratulations  Khrushchev 

(Guest  Contribution  by  Linda  Hall.  Junior, 

Traverse  City  High  School) 

A  sign  in  Long  Island  reads  "Congratula- 
tions Khrushchev — No  Prayers  in  Public 
Schools.  God  help  America."  This  sign  re- 
flects the  feelings  of  millions  of  Americans. 
On  June  25  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  following  prayer  said  by  New  York 
students  was  unconstitutional: 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessing 
upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  our 
country." 

The  students  were  noi  forced  to  say  the 
prayer,  and  they  were  welcome  to  leave  the 
room  if  they  preferred.  Then,  why  was  the 
prayer  unconstitutional?  Was  it  because  it 
mentioned  the  word  "God"?  If  this  U  true 
our  Government  has  a  lot  of  revising  to  do. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  opens  each  ses- 
sion with  "God  Save  the  United  States  and 
tills  Honorable  Court."  The  name  of  God  is 
used  In  swearing  In  the  President  of  our 
coxmtry.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  pledge  of 
allegiance,  and  on  U.S.  currency.  According 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  a  prayer  in 
school  is  illegal.  Is  saying  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance or  singing  the  national  anthem  also 
Illegal.  Either  It  is  or  the  Court  is  being  in- 
consistent. 

Oxu:  Government  hires  Chaplains  for  Con- 
gress and  the  armed  services,  and  holds  re- 
ligious services  In  Federal  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons. The  Bible  Is  used  in  administering 
oaths,  and  people  who  make  donations  to  re- 
ligious Instltutlozis  receive  Income  tax  credit. 
If  the  Court  decision  Is  based  on  minority 
rights,  then  income  tex  credit,  etc..  Is  unfair 
to  atheists. 

If  religion  is  part  of  one's  life  it  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  light.  The  dls- 
txirblng  results  of  the  prayer  decision  are 
widespread.  In  Washington.  D.c.  one  of  the 
largest  public  schools  has  discontinued  bac- 
calaureate services  at  commencement.    Next, 


school  choirs  won't  be  allowed  to  sing  any 
religious  music.  If  Christianity  is  being 
taken  out  of  schools  then  should  there  be  no 
Christmas  and  Easter  vacations?  In  Wiscon- 
sin a  school  had  erected  the  nativity  scene 
annually  for  20  years.  Now  at  Christmas 
there  is  only  snow  In  its  place.  Many  dont 
believe  in  any  celebration  at  Christmas  Per- 
haps schools  should  be  left  bare  of  decora- 
tions for  this  holiday,  since  Christmas  is  a 
Christian  observance.  Instead  of  "Merry 
Christmas"  should  teachers  and  students  be 
taught  to  say  "Happy  Winter  Festival"' 

Certainly  the  Bible  contains  the  greatest 
literature  of  all  time.  Since  all  religions  do 
not  believe  in  it.  should  all  required  high 
school  reading  containing  references  to  the 
Bible  be  eliminated? 

America  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
democracy.  In  a  Gallup  poll  80  percent  of 
the  parents  of  schoolchildren  approved  of  re- 
ligious observances  in  schools.  Does  majori- 
ty rule?  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
taken  away  freedom  of  religion  in  schools 
Students  are  no  longer  allowed  to  say  a 
prayer  even  if  100  percent  want  to  In  ref- 
erence to  the  Court's  decision.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byro  expressed  the  thoughts  of 
many  when  he  said,  "Somebody  is  tamperine 
with  American's  soul." 


The  War  A«rainst  Religion     . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
support  of  the  Becker  resolution  on  vol- 
untary prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  oui; 
public  schools,  I  place  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  the  lead  editorial  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal : 

The  War  Against  Religion 

What  is  the  place,  if  any.  of  religion  In  the 
public  schools? 

Contrary  to  some  prevalent  views,  we 
think  it  self-evident  that  It  has  a  place  and 
an  Important  one.  Yet  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion, both  for  and  against,  ttu-ns  on  is- 
sues that  are  secondary  and  even  trivial. 

Religion  has  a  place  In  education  because 
it  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  life  of  man.  No 
one.  whether  he  professes  a  religion  or  not, 
whether  he  considers  himself  an  agnostic  or 
an  atheist  can  escape  Ito  presence.  It  Is  all 
about  MB,  in  the  material  as  well  as  the  spir- 
itual world. 

One  of  the  great  streams  from  which  our 
culture  flows  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  long  ago 
observed,  Hellenism,  the  legacy  of  Greece; 
the  other  Hebraism,  the  Judeo-ChrUtlan 
tradition.  Over  the  centuries  the  two  have 
Intertwined  and  fed  on  each  other  and  en- 
riched the  life  and  the  mind  of  Western  man. 

The  Judeo-Chrlstian  concept  gave  us  not 
only  one  of  the  world's  most  majestic  literary 
works  but  a  whole  torrent  of  additional 
poetry  and  art  and  archltectiu-e.  It  is  more 
than  the  direct  Inspiration  In  the  holy  son- 
nets of  Donne  or  Hopkins  or  the  Pleta  of 
Michelangelo:  it  is  also  the  Implicit  fabric 
of  almost  all  art  that  is  recognizable  as 
such. 

For  it  is  the  same  concept,  with  Its  signifi- 
cant Hellenistic  heritage  which  fashions  our 
society,  informs  our  relations  with  other 
men  and  provides  us  with  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  tmiverse  that  makes  it  possible  to 
live  an  a  higher  plane  than  the  beasts.  Even 
the  secular  philosophy  of  humanism  Is  Aris- 
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totellan-Chrlstlan  without  the  supernatural 
edifice. 

Not  to  teach  the  Bible,  directly  or  deriva- 
tively; not  to  teach  about  religion — this  at- 
titude is  a  silly  attempt  to  escape  reality  and 
Is  m  fact  all  but  Impassible  if  teaching  Is  to 
mean  anything.  How  can  anyone  presume 
to  teach  history  or  art  or  philosophy  or  eco- 
nomics or  government  without  reference  to 
the  religious  underpinning  of  it  all? 

The  men  who  formed  our  Nation  under- 
stood the  reality  weU  enough.  Unlike  some 
people  today,  they  were  not  seeking  to  drive 
religion  out  of  the  schools  or  other  struc- 
tures of  society.  They  were  only  concerned 
that  no  denomination  become  established  as 
a  State  religion.  They  proscribed  it  and  no 
one  is  attempting  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Since  that  Is  the  real  as  opposed  to  the 
Imagined  situation,  the  controversy  often 
seems  tangenUal  at  best.  Just  how  tangen- 
tial can  be  seen  In  Congress,  where  the  Mem- 
bers scratch  their  heads  in  a  laborious  effort 
to  determine  what  sort  of  school  prayers 
might  be  permissible.  To  use  a  religious 
aUuslon,  It  is  a  bit  like  the  famed  argument 
concerning  the  number  of  angels  that  can 
dance  on  a  pin. 

We  think  the  local  authorities  should  be 
able  to  decide  whether  they  want  prayers; 
If  they  do,  it's  not  going  to  hurt  anybody 
so  long  as  there  is  no  compulsion  and  no  at- 
tempt to  indoctrinate  In  a  particular  creed. 
But  the  Issue,  of  ooxirse,  is  much  broader  than 
prayers.  There  is  a  push  to  eradicate  all 
traces  of  religion  from  all  public  life,  even 
to  the  barring  of  any  Christmas  observances 
in  schools  and  conununities. 

This  undertaking  would  be  pitiable  if  it 
were  not  rather  formidable.  It  represents, 
we  suppoae.  not  so  much  an  attack  on  re- 
ligion as  a  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  our 
culture.  Certainly  It  is  the  wildest  kind  of 
discrimination,  not  lectst  against  the  chil- 
dren It  would  deprive  of  pleasure  and  spir- 
itual jx^oflt. 

The  prevalence  of  such  views  must  reflect 
something  peculiar  to  and  about  our  age. 
Perhaps,  reduced  to  fundamentals,  they  de- 
velop because  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  Is 
being  denied  In  other  and  subtler  ways  as 
weU— notably  the  denial  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Individual  for  his  conduct  and  his  life. 

Whatever  the  causes,  it  is  an  \mhealthy 
and  unhappy  development.  The  furor  need 
not  have  arisen  at  all,  had  not  reason  fled 
the  forxmi. 
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Jet,  should  be  attentive  to  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  other  current  events 
of  interest  to  and  directly  involving  Ne- 
gro Americans.  As  I  commend  to  you  the 
publications  of  this  prime  example  of 
journalistic  responsibility,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  recent  article,  appearing  in 
the  issue  for  May  7,  1964,  bearing  upon 
the  current  controversy  over  Federal  civil 
rights  legislation. 

The  young  man  who  wrote  this  un- 
signed article  is  John  H.  Britton,  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  Jet.  The  high  caliber 
of  writing  skill  attests  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  performance  the  firm  demands  of 
its  employees.  The  managing  editor  of 
the  pocket  weekly  is  Robert  E.  Johnson, 
a  native  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  graduate 
of  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
formally  trained  in  journalism  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syrcause,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Johnson,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
employees  of  the  Johnson  Co.  who 
have  considerable  and  excellent  training 
and  experience  in  various  fields  related 
to  journalism  and  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. 

My  own  contribution  to  the  article  re- 
printed below  is  small  compared  with  the 
magnificent  job  Mr.  Britton  has  done. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Centurt-Old  Rights  Bili,  Toucher  Than 
Current  Version 


A  Century-Old  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson 
Publishing  Co..  of  Chicago,  Dl.,  publish- 
ers of  Ebony,  Jet,  the  Negro  Digest,  and 
other  first-class  periodicals,  is  an  ex- 
empliary  case  demonstrating  the  fallacy 
of  the  contention  that  predominately  Ne- 
gro enterprises  are  necessarily  inferior 
and  unbusinesslike  operations.  The 
Johnson  concern  has  expanded  from  the 
germ  of  a  bold  idea  of  owner-publisher 
John  H.  Johnson  into  a  major  publishhig 
firm  which  produces  superior  popular 
magazines  designed  to  inform  the  entire 
American  public  of  the  capabilities,  in- 
terests. activiUes,  and  thinking  of  the 
Nation's  Negro  citizens. 

It  is  quite  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  firm's  pocket-sized,  weekly  product. 


One  year  before  the  Nation's  first  ClvU 
Rights  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  In  1866, 
a  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  am- 
bushed by  a  deranged  assassin.  The  murder 
came  at  a  time  when  intolerance  for  an 
opponent  and  an  opposing  viewpoint  was 
considered  tolerable,  even  honorable. 

Now,  98  years  later,  another  civil  rights 
bill,  milder  In  enforcement  aspects  than  the 
first,  Is  Inflaming  the  passions  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  electorate.  Colncidentally — 
and  Ironically — another  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  has  been  killed  as  he,  too,  lectured 
the  land  on  freedom  and  human  dignity  In 
,an  atmosphere  corrupted  by  a  Nation's  fa- 
natical devotion  to  segregation. 

A  noLsy  Senate  opposition  currently  beats 
the  House-passed  civil  rights  bill  to  death 
with  millions  of  tired,  meaningless  shibbo- 
leths. The  opposition  argues  that  con- 
stitutional government  Is  being  threatened; 
that  property  rights  are  more  holy  than  the 
human  spirit  of  Negroes.  But  above  the 
din  and  clatter  of  Senate  filibuster  emerged 
the  firm,  steady  voice  of  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Nnc  with 
a  goading  reminder  to  Congressmen  of  things 
fwst. 

With  vocal  Inflection  Intended  to  em- 
barrass. Representative  Nix  flailed  his  col- 
leagues with  the  fact  that  98  years  after 
the  first  strong  civil  rights  measure  was 
enacted  by  the  39th  Congress,  the  88th  Con- 
gress is  engaged  in  frustrating  efforts  to 
secure  and  protect  some  of  the  very  same 
rights  covered  in  the  act  of  April  9,  1866. 
And,  noted  the  Pennsylvania  solon,  "By  com- 
parison with  the  act  of  1866,  the  present 
legislation  is  mild." 

He  began  the  comparison.  The  1866  act, 
part  of  the  reconstruction  legislation,  would 
have,  for  instance,  sanctioned  criminal 
prosecution.  Jail  and  fines  for.  say  the  Mis- 
sissippi voter  registrars  who  Insist  on  vio- 
lating and  "nitpicking"  Negroes'  voting 
lights.  But  the  current  measure  only  em- 
powers the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate  civil 
action  (which  he  might  lose)  for  injunctive 
relief  in  Federal  courts. 

The  old  act  gives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  direct  the  Judge, 
marshal,  and  district  attorney  of  a  district 
to  attend,  within  his  Jvirlsdlctlon,  any  place 
where  the  President  has  reason  to  believe 


that  offenses  have  been  "or  are  likely  to  be" 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act,  "for  the  purpose  of  the 
more  speedy  arrest  and  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  act  •  •  •." 
Nowhere  In  the  1964  version  Is  the  President 
granted  such  broad  power. 

So  tough  an  enforcement  provision  was 
the  1866  measiu^  that  the  act  made  it  law- 
ful for  the  President  to  employ  "such  parts 
of  the  lands  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due 
execution  of  this  act."  The  current  blU 
stops  short  of  that  step.  What  the  old  act 
meant  Is  that  WUcox  County,  Ala.,  today 
probably  would  be  occupied  by  military 
troops  because  of  official  hanky  panky  re- 
garding Negroes'  voting  rights  in  that  pre- 
dominantly Negro  county. 

The  overriding  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  the  enforcement  emphasis.  Whereas 
the  current  effort  would  tie  most  enforce- 
ment to  the  courts  <with  Jail  a  threat  only 
through  contempt  proceedings),  the  older 
measure  made  on-the-spot  arrest  and  jaU 
a  real  and  Imminent  threat  to  all  potential 
violators.  And  whereas  physical  incarcera- 
tion was  held  out  as  a  penalty  In  the  old 
measure,  severe  economic  sanctions  are  set 
forth  In  the  current  legislative  product  as 
Inducement  for  compliance. 

Eventually,  though,  various  devices  were 
employed  to  chip  away  at  the  1866  act  to 
render  it  totally  ineffective.  Ultimately  It 
was  superseded  by  the  first  section  of  the 
14th  amendment,  popularly  known  as  the 
"due  process"  clause.  Then  an  1875  pubhc 
accommodations  law  was  repealed  8  years 
later.  IronlcaUy,  the  1964  version  leans 
heavily  on  court  enforcement,  while  previous 
civil  rights  acta  went  to  their  deaths  largely 
because  adverse  court  interpretations  led  to 
their  increasing  unpopularity. 

Today,  modem  solons  would  be  afraid  to 
touch  with  a  10  foot  pole  many  of  the 
tough  measures  embodied  In  aged  stotutes. 
Yet.  as  Nix  lectured,  "the  deprivation  of 
the  rights  of  Negro  citizens  cries  out  for  Im- 
mediate corrective  measures  by  Federal  leg- 
islation. The  task  remains  to  be  done,  per- 
haps because  It  has  been  left  to  mere  men 
who  do  not  always  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments to  the  Constitution  In  the  most  posl-  • 
tlve  fashion." 

Still  coading.  Nix  concluded:  "•  •  •  the 
text  of  the  act  of  1866  should  serve  to  re- 
mind one  and  all  that  the  fight  for  equality 
wlU  not  subside  until  all  Americans  enjoy 
the  same  opportunities  under  the  law  of 
the  Constitution." 


Mr.  Charles  Hardwick  and  Mr.  Je£Frey 
Lazams — Two  Oatstandinc  Men  From 
the  State  of  Ohio — Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  American  Hu- 
manics  Foundation  and  Salem  College 
of  Salem,  W.  Va.,  conferred  honorary 
degrees  upon  two  outstanding  men  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Charles  Hard- 
wick and  Mr.  Jeffrey  Lazarus.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  get  to  know  and 
work  with  both  of  these  men  in  Scout- 
ing, and  I  not  only  join  with  their  host 
of  friends  in  congratulating  them  on  the 
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receipt  of  ttuse  degreiss,  but  also  con- 
gimtulate  tlie  :  oundaticm  and  the  college 
up<xi  the  reognltion  bestowed  upon 
these  otttMnncfng  men. 


Mr.  I^ieaker, 
Duane  Hurley 


,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  K. 

president  of  Salem  Col- 
lege. In  euifeirlnc  the  degrees  and  the 
citations  accompanying  them,  so  well 
describe  the  dfaracterlstlcs  of  these  out- 

that,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  plafce  these  In  full  immedi- 
ately hereaftei : 

or  Db.  K.  Duakx  HmLzr,  Pkzsident 
or  Salmm  Co:  xscx.  Coifv^BxiMO  or  Hon- 
OBABT  DaraiSB  >r  Doctcw  or  HirMAinnxs  on 
Chablbs  Z.  H  kiowicx 


from 


BMxHmitk 


Society  rlghtl 
tive,     MU-help. 
Here  la  a  man 
paas  all  three 

Coming  up 
matlc  tradition 
man.  ICr 
to   youth  woik 
tbrougli  the 
BonaUy.    His 
both    reflect 
eerrlce. 

Becauae  of 
■trength.  your 
leaderahlp,  and 
haa  resulted 
hlghllgtited   by 
Taluea.  we  slngli 
wick,  for  special 

With  the 
Humanlcs 
of  the  Salem 
now  ooofer  upoi 
of  doctor  of  h' 
aU  the  rights 
anwrtalnlng. 

I  hereby  cause 
nnblem  of  that 
diploma    which 
degree. 

(Citation    for 
ezecu^ve  vice 
OU  dorp.,  aa 
too.  A-.,  chief 
of  America) 


puta  a  premliun  on  Inltia- 
and     serrloe     mlndedneea. 
i^hose  life  and  works  enc<Mn- 
cluvacterlstlcs. 

the  ranks  In  the  most  dra- 
of  the  successful  business- 
has  given  his  leadership 
throughout   America,   both 
resburoes  of  his  firm  and  per- 
oonpany   and   Its   foxmdatlon 
his    concepts    of    oonununlty 

yotr  Initiative  and  disciplined 
x>mmltment  to  responsible 
the  enormous  good  which 
your  schlevements  when 
your  personal  standard  of 
you  out.  Charles  Z.  Hard- 
recognition  this  day. 

of  the  American 

and  by  the  authority 

Board  of  Directors,  I 

you  the  distinctive  degree 

iitinanlcs,   admitting   you   to 

privileges  to  that  degree 


fron 


recoc  unendatlon  i 


Founi  ation 
OUege 


aid 


you  to  be  hooded  with  the 
degree,  and  give  you  this 
validates     yoiir     honorary 


C  barles    Zachary    Hardw^k, 

president  of  the  Marathon 

pi  esented  by  Joseph  A.  Brun- 

I  Icout  executive,  Boy  Scouts 


related 


tf 


growl  ig 
regar  ling 


I  am  honored 
of  i»esentlng  a 
recognition  on 

Charles  Zachai^ 
ershlp  to  youth 
both  through  thn 
perscAally. 

The  Marathon 
datl(»  have 
of  the  American 
1966,  giving  helpful 
to  this  program 
education.     Char 
part  of  this 
philosophy 
leadership. 

The  appUcatloi 
Idly  exemplified 
Its  farflung 
Sven  though 
perspective  In 
latlonshlps  to  th( 

His  greatest 
In  the  Scouting 
dent  of  his  cotm(ill 
of   the    executive 
CMilo-Kentucky 
rently  a  member 
Board  of  the  Boy 
chairman  of  Its 
tee. 


He   is  a  director 
Bank  of  Clevelan< 
can  Petroleum 
board  of  govemoi^ 
Users 
posts  Indicate  th( 


Ii  Btltute 


Conference-  -these 


1  Qdeed  to  have  the  privilege 
a  ndldate  truly  worthy  of  our 
a  significant  occasion. 
Hardwlck  has  given  lead- 
work  throughout  America, 
resoxu-ces  of  bis  firm  and 


Oil  Co.  and  Its  name  foun- 

themselves  to  the  work 

umanlcs  Foundation  since 

and  Intelligent  support 

quality  youth  leadership 

es    Hardwlck   has    been    a 

picture  and  has  a  strong 

the   responsibility   of 


of  this  philosophy  Is  viv- 
i  the  role  of  Marathon  In 
conuhunltles  around  the  globe, 
worl  Iwlde  In  scope.  It  retains  Its 
fu|idamental  and  worthy  re- 
welfare  of  mankind. 
yoUthwork  emphasis  has  been 
qrognua.     He  Is  past  presl- 
has  served  as  chairman 
committee   of   Scoutlng's 
Virginia  r«glon.  Is  cur- 
of  the  National  Executive 
Scouts  of  America,  and  is 
I<  atlonal  Camping  Commlt- 


™  est 


of   the   Federal   Reserve 

a  director  of  the  Amerl- 

a  member  of  the 

of  the  National  Highway 

and   many  similar 

role  of  responsibility  he 


assimies  In  any  organization,  bualnees  cw 
nonbusiness,  in  which  he  Is  involved: 

Because  of  his  inlUaUve  and  disciplined 
strength. 

Because  of  the  principles  which  have  dom- 
inated his  hard-driving  power. 

Because  of  his  continuing  integrity  in 
mounting  success  in  life. 

Because  of  his  exempli flcatlon  of  commun- 
ity service  concepts. 

Because  of  his  commitment  to  leadership. 

Because  of  his  foremost  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  youth. 

And  because  of  the  enormous  good  which 
has  resiilted  from  his  work  and  influence,  we 
recommend  him  as  worthy  of  recognition, 
and  I  am  {Hivlleged  to  present  him  to  you  as 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
manlcs. 

Remaxks  or  Da.  K.  Dtjans  HtraLET.  Pmsi- 
DBNT  or  Salxm  Collxce;  Conmxrino  or 
Honorary  Dxcree  or  Doctor  or  Laws  on 
Jettret  L.  Lazarus 

Some  men  stand  out  in  the  crowd.  Upon 
such  a  one  comes  the  focus  of  attention  at 
this  moment. 

Becaxise  your  interest  in  youth  work  Is 
genuine  and  you  give  your  time  and  leader- 
ship as  well  as  funds  to  the  programs  which 
you  believe  are  morally  sound  and  are 
strength  building  for  America. 

Because  of  yo\ir  faithfulness  m  your  spirit- 
ukl  convictions. 

Because  your  driving  force  as  related  to 
programs  of  community  welfare  is  Invested 
In  widespread  activities. 

And  because  of  your  exemplary  devotion 
as  a  family  man. 

To  you,  Jeffrey  L.  Lazarus,  the  American 
Humanlcs  Foundation  and  Salem  College  are 
proud  to  award  the  coveted  honorary  degree 
doctor  of  laws,  admitting  you  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  degree  appertaining. 

By  authority  of  the  Salem  College  Board 
of  Directors,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  all  here  assembled,  I  cause  you  to 
be  hooded  with  the  emblem'  of  that  degree 
and  hand  you  this  diploma  as  permanent 
evidence  of  our  love  and  esteem. 

(Citation  for  Jeffrey  L.  Lazarus,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
John  ShllUto  Co.,  as  presented  by  George 
F.  Cahlll.   Scout  executive  of  Pittsburgh 
Pa.) 

Mine  is  a  particular  thrill  and  personal 
Joy  In  presenting  this  candidate  for  recogni- 
tion on  this  occasion. 

Jeffrey  Lazarus  is  a  man  of  consuming 
motives  and  driving  force  in  their  fulfillment. 

As  a  merchandising  executive  and  a  leader 
In  conunerce  and  Investments  hla  stature 
is  great.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State,  and  entered  the  business 
world  via  his  father's  firm.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
John  Shlllito  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  which  now 
Involves  niunerous  large  stores  with  federated 
management. 

His  Interest  In  youth  work  Is  genuine,  and 
he  gives  of  his  time  and  leadership  as  well 
as  his  funds  to  the  programs  which  he  be- 
lieves are  morally  sound  and  strength- 
building  for  America.  His  greatest  emphasis 
In  all  that  he  does  Is  on  and  in  long-range 
Involvements.  He  is  equally  effective  in 
long-range  capital  fimd  efforts  and  In  long- 
range  programing.  He  is  given  to  constant 
analysts  of  social  service  organizations  In  re- 
lation to  their  ultimate  goals,  and  has  an 
obsession  for  the  problems  of  communica- 
tion and  interpretation.  . 

His  service  In  the  ranks  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  has  been  d3mamlc.  He  has  been 
a  board  member  of  the  Scout  councils  of  all 
three  cities  In  which  he  has  lived — the  Co- 
lumbus Council,  the  Northern  Kentucky 
Council,  and  the  I>an  Beibd  Council  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  is  currently  serving  as 
council  president.    He  Lb  at  present  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver,  Silver 
Antelope,  and  Silver  Buffalo  for  distinguished 
service  to  boyhood.  He  haa  been  equally  ac- 
tive in  the  Community  Chest,  United  Jewish 
Social  Agencies,  and  Cincinnati's  Red  Cross 
During  World  War  n  he  sponsored  a  dra- 
matically successful  Gallon  Club  (members 
donating  8  pints  of  blood  or  more) .  He  Is  a 
Sertoman  and  received  Sertoma's  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  in  1966.  He  is  a  devoted  family 
man  and  devout  In  his  faith: 

Because  of   his  concern  for  the  strength 
of  America. 

Because  of  his  discernment  of  values  which 
lead  to  effectiveness. 

Because  of  his  devotion  to  excellence. 

Because  of  his  attitude  of  stewardship  re- 
sponsibility. 

Because  of  his  Informed  and  hard-driving 
Interest  in  the  quality  of  youth  programs. 

And  because  of  his  faithful  support  and 
promotion  of  the  structure  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  American  Humanlcs  Foundation 
for  the  education  of  youth  leadership,  we 
recommend  him  as  worthy  of  recognition 
and  I  am  privileged  to  present  him  to  you  as 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 


Theodore  'Ted"  Bleicr  Phjtical  Fitneu 
Leader  of  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  nxjams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  April. 
America's  12  top  physical  fitness  leaders 
for  1963  were  honored  as  guests  of  the 
TJ3.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Standard  Packaging  Corp. 

The  Jaycees  have  long  been  known  as 
young  men  of  action,  dedicated  to  the 
community  and  national  betterment, 
and  it  Is  fitting  that  this  fine  group 
should  be  sponsored  by  them. 

The  climax  of  their  visit  came  with  a 
tour  of  the  White  House  and  a  visit  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  followed 
by  the  awards  limcheon. 

The  program,  inaugurated  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness,  was  designed  to  spot- 
light the  fitness  contributions  of  those 
of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 
The  12  leaders  were  selected  from  among 
candidates  in  hundreds  of  communities 
and  46  States. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  and  proud 
that  from  all  the  candidates,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Ted  Bleler,  was  among 
the  12  persons  selected  for  this  honor. 

Ted  Bleler  believes  that  fitness  train- 
ing must  begin  in  the  formative  years 
especially  since  an  appalling  number  of 
young  Americans  are  found  physically 
unfit  for  military  service  and  better  than 
50  percent  of  our  youth  cannot  pass  tests 
for  minimum  standards  of  performance. 

Ted,  who  is  57  years  old  and  supervisor 
in  Dade  County  Public  Schools,  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  a  complete 
program  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion used  daily  by  200,000  young  people. 
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while  always  stressing  the  "how"  and 
"why"  of  fitness. 

His  vigorous  program  for  Miami  boys 
and  girls  in  grades  5  through  12  exceeds 
the  minimum  standards  suggested  by  the 
President's  Coimcil  for  Physical  Fitness, 
and  in  2  years  of  testing  yielded  returns 
well  above  the  national  average  published 
by  that  organization.  In  1961,  79  per- 
cent of  the  Miami  youth  passed  the 
AAHPER  test,  while  in  1962.  85  percent 
climbed  the  heights  of  fitness. 

Testing  plays  an  important  role  in  Ted 
Bleier's  program.  Boys  and  girls  need- 
ing special  development  exercises  are 
identified  by  exams  when  they  enroll  In 
school.  Analysis  of  test  results,  kept 
on  permanent  file,  are  combined  with 
individualized  programs  of  fitness  build- 
ing activities,  including  "homework"  in 
some  instances.  The  programs  are  fol- 
lowed up  with  retesting.  making  certain 
the  student  is  brought  up  to  the  average 
or  better.  Certificate  awards  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  exceed  their  original 
test  findings. 

One  of  the  causes  for  which  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  most  ac- 
claimed was  his  backing  of  a  renewed 
Interest  in  physical  fitness.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

The  strength  of  our  democracy  is  no  greater 
than  the  collective  well-being  of  our  people. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  Ted 
Blier.  We,  in  Dade  County,  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  man  directing 
the  physical  education  of  our  youth. 

The  other  11  men  honored  in  Wash- 
ington were: 

Henry  Boucher.  42,  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  a  pioneer  of  baseball  in  the  "last 
frontier." 

Robert  Kiphuth,  72.  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  noted  Yale  swimming  coach  for 
more  than  a  half  century. 

Wes  Santee.  31.  Lawrence,  Kans.. 
former  distance  running  great  who  now 
sells  fitness  to  mid  western  youth. 

Ernest  Jokl.  M.D..  56.  Lexington.  Ky.. 
perhaps  the  world's  greatest  expert  in 
sports  medicine. 

Frank  J.  Manley.  60.  Flint,  Mich.,  who 
opened  Flint  school  doors  for  nighttime 
and  weekend  recreation  activities  at- 
tracting 70.000  weekly. 

Edward  W.  Bradley.  34.  Miltown.  N.J., 
who  not  only  innovated  the  first  compre- 
hensive physical  fitness  program  in  this 
city's  schools  but  set  up  extracurricular 
activity  for  young  and  old  alike. 

Bill  Bowerman,  52.  Eugene.  Oreg., 
coach  of  the  NCAA  championship  Oregon 
track  team  and  responsible  for  introduc- 
ing "jogging"  as  the  secret  of  keeping  fit. 

Leland  Brissie.  52.  Greenville,  S.C, 
former  big-leaguer  devoting  his  life  to 
developing  healthy  boys  through  base- 
ball. 

Roland  Carlson,  45.  El  Campo.  Tex.,  a 
county  Juvenile  officer  who  has  taken 
boys  off  the  street  and  put  them  in  the 
boxing  ring— cutting  delinquency  78  per- 
cent. 

Stephen  Bindas,  38,  Hastings.  Nebr., 
physical  educator  and  State  AAHPER 
president  who  has  brought  national  rec- 
ogniti(m  to  his  city  and  school  system 
for  a  communitywide  fitness  program  in- 
volving more  than  5,000  youngsters. 


Alph  Stamphlll,  48,  Muskogee,  Okla.. 
physical  educator  who  directed  and  co- 
ordinated the  pilot  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram which  has  served  as  a  national 
model  for  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness. 


Consressman   Charles   A.   Buckley:    His 
Fight  for  Justice  for  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30.  1964.  Mr.  Carl  Fell,  a  distinguished 
writer  in  the  field  of  Jewish  affairs,  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  and  informative 
article  concerning  Israel's  current  needs 
and  the  devoted  assistance  rendered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  Congressman 
Ch.\rles  a.  Buckley.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Examiner.  This 
paper  is  the  United  States  largest  Inde- 
pendent Anglo- Jewish  weekly  newspaper. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  see  Mr.  Buckley's  outstanding  record 
on  behalf  of  Israel  receive  recognition. 
I  recall  that  Congressman  Buckley  was 
in  the  forefront  of  those  rallying  sup- 
port for  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. His  untiring  efforts  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  at  the  White  House,  and 
elsewhere,  played  an  important  tmd  vital 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  1948.  Since  that  time  he  has 
consistently  sought  full  economic  and 
political  assistance  for  this  young  de- 
mocracy. 

On  April  22, 1964.  at  the  opening  of  the 
Israeli  Pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  Congressman  Buckley  was  honored 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
establishment  and  existence  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Ambassador  Aryeh  Manor, 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Embassy 
of  Israel,  said: 

Without  friends  and  supporters  such  as 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Bucklit,  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  would  be  a  Jewish  home- 
land in  Israel  today.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persecuted  Jews  who  have  found  a 
haven  In  Israel  shaU  be  forever  Indebted  to 
their  faithful  friend.  Charles  A.  Btjckltt, 
of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  it  is  reassuring  to  all  those 
interested  in  justice  and  fairness  for 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  people,  to  have  in 
the  Congress  such  a  firm  and  effective 
friend  as  Congressman  Charles  A.  Buck- 
ley. 

I  herewith  further  include,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  excerpts  from  Mr.  Fell's 
article  in  the  American  Examiner: 

CONGRESSUAN    BUCKLET   FiCHTS   rOH   ISRAEL 

In  all  the  txu^noll  these  days  of  anti- 
Jewish  persecution  In  Russia,  the  noisy  Arab 
threats  in  the  Middle  East  against  Israel,  one 
finds  It  consoling  to  see  a  man  who  on  many 
occasions  has  jvoven  himself  a  friend  of 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  people.  Yes,  I'm  in- 
deed delighted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
American  Examiner  readers  the  fight  that 
Congressman  Oharles  A.  Buckley  Is  leading 


on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
on  behalf  of  Israel  In  that  nation's  ttlart  to 
develop  water  resources  In  order  to  survive. 

Mr.  BncKLET  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  with  Increasing  con- 
cern the  unjustified  activities  by  the  Arab 
countries  aimed  at  destroying  Israel's  legiti- 
mate development  of  its  water  resources. 
The  ablUty  of  Israel  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  the  limited  water  available  to  it  Is 
vital  to  the  very  existence  of  this  country. 

"I  am  proud  of  my  record  of  continued 
support  for  the  development  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  In  Palestine,  and  for  U.S.  suppcwt 
of  the  young  Republic  of  Israel. 

"Israel  is  the  firmest  and  most  consist- 
ent friend  that  the  Western  democracies  have 
in  the  Middle  East.  If  we  In  the  United 
States  allow  Israel  to  be  destroyed  by  either 
economic  or  military  action,  we  will  not  only 
be  failing  in  a  great  humanitarian  cause, 
but  we  will  be  losing  for  the  United 
•  •  .     •  •  • 

In  addition,  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
win  suffer  throughout  the  wcwld  for  having 
failed  a  friend  and  ally.  The  denial  of  water 
to  Israel  Is  as  much  of  a  death  sentence  to 
Its  p>eople  as  were  the  gas  chambers  of  the 
Hitler  terror." 

Mr.  Buckley  has  served  with  distinction 
the  people  of  the  Bronx  a  little  over  30  years. 
That  means  that  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, the  borough  and  county  of  the 
Bronx,  have  voted  for  him  15  consecutive 
elections  to  send  him  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  represent  them  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

No  less  a  personage  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  publicly  made  it  plain 
that  he  wishes  Mr.  Bitckley  to  return  to 
Congress  for  yet  another  term.  When  his 
speech  was  published  In  Congressional 
Record  (March  25)  recording  his  plea  on  be- 
half of  Israel  he  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  Ambassador  of  Israel,  the  Hon- 
orable Av^ah^m  Harman.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Harman  said: 

Aprh.  7,  1964. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Buckley:  May  I 
say  how  greatly  I  appreciated  reading  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  25.  1964, 
your  remarks  regarding  Israel.  I  was  deeply 
interested  In  your  remarks  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
my  thanks  for  yovu-  understanding  of  Israel's 
position.  We.  In  Israel,  are  greatly  encour- 
aged by  what  you  have  said. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AvRAHAM  Harman, 

Ambassador. 

I  herewith  choose  to  conclude  with  what  I 
once  said  before: 

Mr.  Buckley,  you  were  elected  to  the  74th 
Congress  on  November  6,  1934,  and  have  sub- 
sequently been  sent  back  to  Congress  by 
your  constltutency — the  24th  Congressional 
District  In  the  Bronx — In  every  election  since 
that  date.  It  is  the  hope  and  the  confidence 
of  this  reporter,  sir,  that  the  story  will  be 
the  same  In  t>ie  congressional  election  this 
coming  fall.  And  I  am  certain  that  when 
you  do  return,  your  voice  will  continue  to 
be  heard  in  behalf  of  truth,  justice,  and 
humanitarlanlsm. 


Pitt  Shidentt  Light  Candles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  29,  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  Pitt,  the  University  of 
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talks  of  the  Invisible  poOT,  people  without 
educational  training  and  without  a  political 
lobby  for  the  creation  of  work  at  a  decent 
rate.  A  vast  number  are  Negroes;  many  are 
xinder  18  with  no  skills,  scant  motivation  for 
training,  and  as  Harrington  notes :  "They  are 
beyond  history,  beyond  progress,  sunk  In  a 
paralyzing,  maiming  routine." 

At  Pitt,  almost  100  student  tutors  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  the  paralyzing,  maiming 
routine  which  exists  among  Negro  students. 
Twice  weekly,  these  HEP  volunteers  meet 
with  140  Negro  teenagers  for  extra  bonlng-up 
sessions  in  English,  math,  languages,  history, 
reading,  and  the  sciences.  The  volunteers 
range  from  freshmen  to  graduates.  Seven 
of  them  are  Negroes.  Several  tutors  are  non- 
students — a  handful  of  faculty  members  (In- 
cluding one  dean)  and  a  scattering  of  Uni- 
versity staff  members  were  stirred  by  the 
student  effort  and  signed  up. 

The  tutoring  site  can  be  the  University 
Tower  dormitory  coffee  shop,  the  Contunons 
Room  in  the  Cathedral  of  Learning,  the  Stu- 
dent Union,  the  lounge  in  Brackenrldge 
House  or,  on  balmy  days.  Schenley  Park. 
Most  of  the  sessions,  however,  are  held  on  the 
fifth  flo<»-  of  the  Anna  B.  Heldman  Commu- 
nity Center  on  Centre  Avenue  In  the  Hill 
district.  Coming  to  the  campus  is  nice,  but 
most  of  the  Negro  teenagers  can't  spring  the 
carfare. 

Wherever  the  meeting  place,  there  is  more 
than  a  meeting  of  minds — more  than  talk  of 
history  or  English,  verbs  and  predicates.  The 
Pitt  HEP  tutors  have  pledged  themselves  "to 
develc^  a  friendship,  to  enrich  a  life,  to  be 
enriched,  to  experience  Pittsburgh  outside 
the  milieu  of  the  college  campus  and  to  allow 
the  high  school  student  to  glimpse  a  world 
outside  of  his  own." 

And  soothe  HEP  tutor  and  his  tutee  can 
be  seen  at  Carnegie  Museum  taking  in  the 
Pop  Art  exhibit;  at  the  Syria  Mosque  absorb- 
ing an  Isaac  Stem  performance;  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse  witnessing  "The  Tenth 
Man."  Fot  the  Negro  pupil  It  may  be  the 
first  time  he  has  been  in  a  theater  with  "live 
actors."  Indeed  It  may  be  the  first  time  he 
has  been  inside  Syria  Moeque  though  he  lives 
a  scant  10-mlnute  auto  ride  away. 

At  the  end  of  the  fall  trlmster,  HEP  tossed 
a  small  party  for  tutors  and  their  charges. 
A  dance  and  refreshments  followed  a  panel 
discussion.  The  tc^lc,  chosen  by  the  Negro 
teenager,  was  "Dope.  Dating,  and  Delin- 
quency." Both  the  college  students  and 
their  pupils  agreed  that  it  made  for  an  In- 
teresting evening. 

Most  impcMtant,  HEP  is  something  hap- 
pening here  and  now  for  the  Negro  teenager. 
No  myth,  no  promise,  no  faraway  dream. 
To  study  with  a  real,  live  college  student  is 
a  reality  that  cancels  the  alienation  and 
hopelessness  among  capable  Negro  teenagers 
who  might  otherwise  be  dropouts. 
A  two-wat  phogram 
HEP  is  a  two-way  program.  Not  only  does 
the  Negro  tutee  get  his  desperately  needed 
ciUTlculxun  and  spiritual  enrichment,  but  a 
niunber  of  white  tutors  say  they  are  receiv- 
ing a  "new  understanding  of  the  reality 
which  exists  outside  of  the  halls  of  ivy." 
One  tutor  puts  it  this  way: 
.  "What's  the  use  of  reading  about  social, 
political,  psychological,  and  educational 
problems  in  books  if  you've  never  set  foot 
in  a  slum?  How  can  you  study  civil  rights 
problems  If  you've  never  had  a  Negro  friend 
or  been  in  a  Negro  ghetto?" 

Says  a  HEP  recruiter:  "Sometimes  in  the 
tmderstanding,  a  commitment  emerges.  If 
enough  commitments  emerge  on  enough 
college  campuses,  perhaps  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  depressed  urban  areas  will  no 
longer  be  swept  under  the  rug." 

Any  program,  of  course.  Is  only  as  vital  as 
lU  participants.  Archibald  Woodruff  m.  a 
graduate  student  in  philosophy  of  science. 
Joined  HEP  because  he  felt  himself  "very 
much  a  white  victim  of  segregatlcKi." 
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"I  want  to  have  friends  and  acquaintances 
crossing  all  barriers  of  color,  race,  and  eco- 
nomic background.  I'd  thought  of  Joining 
the  campus  chapter  of  the  NAACP  (National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People)  but  I  find  greater  satisfaction  with 
HEP.  Meeting  Negroes  in  the  middle  class  Is 
easy  enough  on  the  campus." 

HEP,  says  Arch  is  "a  straightforward  af- 
fair: to  help  the  Negro  teenager  o^tercome 
both  racial  and  economic  discrimination." 

Straightforward  as  it  is,  the  results  are 
another  thing.  Arch  Woodruff  sadly  con- 
cedes that  one  of  his  pupils  is  not  college 
material.  "There  is  no  sense  in  kidding 
anyone  about  that.  I'm  up  a  tree.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  for  him.  There  U  no 
middle  ground  for  the  Negro  teenager.  The 
white  teenager  who  isn't  college  material 
has  a  middle  ground  to  fall  back  on.  He 
doesn't  have  the  extreme  choice:  becoming 
a  laborer  or  going  to  college.  He  can  be  a 
TV  repairman,  a  plimiber,  a  bricklayer  a 
skilled  craftsman.  But  the  skilled  trades  are 
closed  to  the  Negro  youngster." 

Knowledge  is  infectious.  Arch  tells  of  the 
Negro  youngster  who  came  along  with  a 
tutee  friend  "Just  to  keep  her  company  " 
The  tag-along  was  doing  badly  at  school- 
showed  no  interest  in  any  subject.  Arch 
was  tutoring  hU  tutee  in  algebra.  The 
•friend"  sat  around,  listened.  And  "I  threw 
a  few  algebra  problems  his  way."  Arch  re- 
calls. 

Today,  the  tag-along  is  Arch's  sharpest 
pupil  He  U  making  remarkable  strides  in 
school  and,  says  Arch:  "Walt  til  my  Henry 
gets  to  college.    Hell  really  show  'em." 

HEP   GETS    rrs   START 

The  driving  force  behind  the  HEP  program 
Is  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Freda  Kellams  who  re- 
ceived her  BA.  in  political  science  In  Decem- 
ber. During  the  preceding  summer,  two  co- 
eds, one  from  Vassar  and  the  other  from 
Sarah  Lawrence,  had  initiated  a  pilot  tutor- 
ing project  at  the  Heldman  Center.  Freda 
responded  to  the  call  for  tutors.  I^ter,  at 
the  request  of  Tom  Mellors,  Pitt's  Student 
Union  Forum  chairman  who  had  spearheaded 
several  civil  rights  panel  discussions,  she 
agreed  to  transform  the  pUot  project  into  a 
Pitt  volunteer  program. 

With  Harriet  Levine,  a  senior  in  political 
science.  Irv  Garflnkel.  a  political  science  Jun- 
ior and  Earl  Trent.  Negro  liberal  arts  fresh- 
man. HEP  swung  into  action.  To  launch  it, 
the  volunteers  visited  the  predominantly 
Negro  high  schools:  Herron  Hill,  Schenley, 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  They  addressed  the  stu- 
dent bodies,  explaining  HEP  and  handing  out 
enrollment  blanks. 

Says  Freda:  "There  were  240  students  who 
wanted  tutoring  help.  We  had  only  100  tu- 
tors. Many  Pitt  students  who  want  to  tutor 
can't  afford  the  carfare  to  and  from  the  Hill 
District.  That's  60  cents  a  round  trip  or 
$1.20  a  week." 

The  Heldman  Center  eagerly  offered  its 
fifth  floor  as  the  central  classroom  for  tutor- 
ing, and  an  interracial  steering  committee 
of  nine  Negroes  and  seven  whites  was  set  up. 
Anchormen  were  Earl  Trent  at  Heldman  and 
Freda  at  Pitt. 

On  the  university  end,  Kay  Pinneo  of 
Pitt's  Office  of  Educational  Resoxirces  gave 
HEP  a  place  to  meet.  "Dear  Mrs.  Pinneo," 
said  Freda.    "She  took  us  out  of  the  cold." 

HEP'S  budget  for  the  fall  trimester  was 
as  slender  as  a  butterfly's  antenna.  The 
cash  receipts  were:  Mrs.  Plnneo's  office,  $100; 
University  Chaplain's  Association.  $16;  Dr. 
Albert  Martin,  dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  $10;  offer- 
ings for  a  month  at  Heinz  Memorial  Chapel, 
$271.88.  Grand  total:  $390.68.  The  money 
was  used  for  supplies  and  maUlng  and  occa- 
sionally for  the  problematical  carfare. 

Freda  and  Earl  Trent  would  like  -to  find 
a  foimdatlon  that  would  set  up  a  trusteeship 
for  HEP.  Case  In  point :  Owen  Cartledge  who 
tutors  twice  a  week,  carries  a  full  academic 
load  and  holds  down  a  part-time  Job  as  a 
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typist  in  a  downtown  office.  "How  much 
better,"  says  Freda,  "if  she  could  be  earning 
money  tutoring." 

HEP  has  a  waiting  list  of  150  pupils  who 
want  help  with  their  studies.  Pitt  students 
who  work  part  time  find  It  hard  to  fit  HEP 
into  their  schedules. 

EVALTTATIONS 

While  Freda  and  Earl  piu-sue  their  hunt 
for  a  sympathetic  foundation  or  alumni 
grant,  philosophy  student  Woodruff  stirs  his 
coffee  and  talks  to  a  prospective  tutor : 

"One  reason  I  tutor  is  a  selfish  reason.  In 
the  future  I'm  going  to  live  in  an  Integrated 
co\uitry.  Inevitably  there  will  be  more  con- 
tact between  Negro  and  white.  HEP  is  pre- 
paring me.  Another  reason  is  piu-ely  one  of 
pleasure.  A  true  intellectual  is  a  hedonist. 
He  studies  and  learns  for  the  sheer  Joy  of  it. 
He  has  a  Ixist  for  learning  *  •  •  just  as 
there  Is  lust  in  the  sex  drive  •  •  •  there  is 
lust  in  learning  •  •  •  tutoring  Is  to  the  lust 
for  learning  what  a  Christian  marriage  is  to 
sex." 

Archibald  Woodruff  III  has  another  reason : 
responsibility  to  someone  else.  "The  normal 
pattern  of  coPege  life  is  a  selfish  one.  Col- 
lege students  are  led  to  believe  they  have  one 
major  responsibility:  maintenance  of  their 
academic  bank  account,  their  QPA  (quality 
point  average).  I  believe  a  student  has  to 
supplement  this  responsibility  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  other  people." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  trimester  of  tutor- 
ing, evaluations  were  in  order.  Wrote  one 
tutor: 

"My  pupil  has  a  persecution  complex  that 
is  affecting  her  school  work.  How  do  you 
help  someone  like  this?  What  do  you  tell 
her?" 

Another  reported : 

"My  tutee  dropped  tutoring  because  she 
had  to  take  care  of  the  house  when  her 
mother  got  a  Job." 

And  then,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  from  a  tutee,  came  this  appraisal: 

"A  hard  subject  has  to  be  suffered.  With 
the  HEP  program  it  can  be  faced." 

Most  of  the  accolades,  however,  are  un- 
written, unspoken.  There  was  the  teenager 
who,  undecided  about  his  career,  picked  law 
In  emulation  of  his  tutor.  And  there  was 
the  saddened  teenager  who  walked  all  the 
way  out  to  the  Pitt  campus  the  day  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  *  *  *  he  Just  had 
to  talk  to  someone.     He  chose  a  friend. 


Beef  Feeders  Take  Loises  to  $50  a 
Head 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  April  27.  1964.  It  is 
a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  being  faced  by  the  American 
livestock  industry.  The  Nation's  cattle- 
men last  year  suffered  the  largest  finan- 
cial losses  in  the  history  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. The  situation  this  year  prob- 
ably will  be  even  worse. 

I,  together  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  repeatedly  urged  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  take  effective 
action  to  curtail  the  importation  of  meat 
from  abroad — the  primary  cause  of  the 


currently  depressed  livestock  market. 
Unfortunately  our  plea  has  gone  ,  un- 
heeded. 

However,  I  again  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  to  review  the  sit- 
uation and  to  take  effective  action  before 
the  market  becomes  even  further  de- 
pressed. 

The  article  follows: 
Beit  Fxaonts  Takk  Losses  to  $50  a  Head: 
Prices  Dxclini:  Steaoo-t  Since  1962 

(Widespread  tinrest  among  farmers  and 
ranchers  over  low  beef  cattle  prices  has  gen- 
erated a  controversy  that  already  has 
reached  the  White  House  and  threatens  to 
erupt  into  a  hard  election  year  political  issue 
Involving  the  farm  economy,  food  prices,  and 
foreign  trade.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  explaining  what  it's  about.) 
(By  Richard  Orr) 

The  Nation's  cattlemen,  who  in  1962  mar- 
keted a  record  $8  billion  worth  of  steaks, 
roasts,  hamburger,  and  other  beef-on-the- 
hoof,  last  year  suffered  a  price  break  that 
resulted  in  probably  the  largest  financial 
losses  in  the  history  of  the  cattle  Industry. 

Particularly  hard  hit  are  cattle  feeders — 
fanners  and  ranchers  who  buy  calves  or 
yearlings  to  feed  for  4  months  to  a  year  and 
market  with  800  to  900  pounds  or  more  of 
gain.  Although  some  price  breaks  in  the 
past  have  been  greater  than  those  of  the  last 
17  months,  most  cattle  feeders  now  have 
much  bigger  and  more  costly  operations,  and 
consequently  the  losses  this  time  have  been 
much  greater. 

LOSE  $20  A  HEAD 

Representative  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Repub- 
ican,  of  Illinois,  told  the  House  recently  that 
many  cattle  feeders  lost  $20  to  $50  a  head  on 
every  steer  they  marketed  in  recent  months. 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  testified  to  a  Senate  com- 
merce coihmittee  that  he  conciu-s  with  an 
estimate  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Den- 
ver Union  Stockyards  Co.  that  cattlemen 
suffered  a  $2.6  billion  loss  in  values  in  1983 
and  that  $1  billion  of  the  loss  was  in  actual 
cash  out  of  pocket. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, which  Is  the  largest  single  source 
of  U.S.  farm  Income,  has  brought  vigor- 
ous demands  on  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration for  action  to  strengthen  prices.  In 
the  face  of  movmtlng  criticism,  the  admin- 
istration has  responded  th\is  far  by  cutting 
back  beef  Imports  and  calling  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  food  marketing  patterns — actions 
which  have  served  only  to  bring  more  criti- 
cism and  heighten  the  controversy. 

Meanwhile,  the  trend  of  cattle  prices  on 
the  Chicago  market  Indicates  what  has  hap- 
pened. In  November  1962,  choice  steers 
weighing  1,100  to  1,300  pounds  brought  an 
average  of  $30.62  per  100  pounds.  By  No- 
vember 1963.  the  price  had  dropped  to  an 
average  of  $23.52. 

AVERAGE     $21.74     IN     MARCH 

By  March  of  this  year,  it  had  fallen  to  an 
average  of  $21.74,  lowest  since  1956. 

This  means  that  farmers  who  last  fall 
bought  650  to  700  pounds  choice  yearling 
steers  at  $23  to  $25  per  100  pounds  found  the 
market  price  down  to  $21.74  when  it  came 
time  to  sell  them  after  4  to  6  months  of 
feeding  the  animals.  But  farmers  who  a 
year  ago  bought  360  to  400  pound  calves  for 
12  months'  feeding  suffered  even  bigger 
losses,  since  those  animals  cost  $33  to  $35 
per  100  pounds. 

The  University  of  Illinois  keeps  farm  man- 
agement records  of  actual  fanning  opera- 
tions, including  cattle  feeding.  These  rec- 
ords show  that  feeder  cattle  returns  to  farm- 
ers In  1963  were  the  lowest  since  1953. 

A.  G.  Mueller,  associate  professor  of  farm 
management  at  the  university,  said  that 
yearling  steers  bought  at  600  pounds  and 


sold  last  September  at  1,100  pounds,  for  ex- 
ample, lost  an  average  of  $12.88  per  head  on 
feed  costs  alone,  not  Including  other  direct 
cash  costs,  such  as  labor,  interest,  veterinar- 
ian bills,  gas,  oil.  electricity,  and  taxes.  In 
1962  the  same  type  of  steers  brought  returns 
of  $45.64   a   head  above   feed  costs. 

TELL     OPERATING     LOSS 

The  records  show,  MueUer  said,  that  Illi- 
nois cattle  feeding  farms  had  an  average  net 
operating  loss  of  $1,600  in  1963,  compared 
with  net  income  of  $5,300  in  1962.  The  loss 
pattern,  he  added,  was  similar  for  both  large- 
scale  and  medium-size  operations.  Some  of 
the  larger  operations  last  year  had  Income 
losses  of  $10,000  to  $17,000  below  1962,  while 
medium-size  farms  dropped  $6,000. 

To  make  matters  worse,  if  that's  possible, 
prospects  are  dim  for  any  significant  price 
strength  in  fed  cattle  in  the  next  few  months. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  predicted  that  fed  cattle  prices 
this  spring  probably  would  increase  in  re- 
sponse to  smaller  supplies,  and  that  the  price 
improvement  would  appear  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  and  carry  over  Into  the 
third  quarter. 

But  a  more  recent  Government  survey  of 
cattle  feeders  in  28  maJ(M-  feeding  States  in- 
dicates farmers  and  ranchers  plan  to  mar- 
ket 6  percent  more  cattle  in  the  period  of 
April  through  June  than  they  did  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

voros  expected   gains 

This  report  prompted  the  forecast  from 
Gene  Futrell,  an  economist  at  Iowa  State 
University,  Ames,  that  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed — especially  heavier 
cattle — apparently  has  eliminated  chances 
for  the  expected  late  spring  price  rise. 

However,  Futrell  added,  the  Increase  does 
not  mean  a  further  price  decline  from  pres- 
ent levels,  providing  marketings  are  not 
bunched.  He  said  prices  few  choice  steers 
at  the  Chicago  market  In  the  April-June 
period  are  likely  to  average  $21.50  to  $22  per 
100  povmds.  That  would  be  $1  to  $1.50  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  but  close  to  recent  levels. 


CyU  Rights  Confasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


or   CALIPOENTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Mem- 
ber has  been  pointing  out  from  time  to 
time  that  the  civil  rights  bUl  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  will  neither  create 
the  Utopia  some  of  its  overly  enthusiastic 
supporters  assert,  nor  create  the  chaos  its 
more  vocal  opponents  predict. 

This  fact  was  pointed  out  once  again 
in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  1 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Jerry 
Landauer. 

The  article  follows : 
Civil    Rights    Confusion:     Bill    Isn't    as 

Strong   as  Negrok   Want  or   as  Whites 

Fear 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — No  legislative  proposal  In 
recent  memory  has  stirred  more  passionate 
advocacy  or  evoked  angrier  opposition  than 
the  civil  rights  biU.  And  none  has  been  more 
misunderstood  by  those  most  aroused. 

To  Negroes  everywhere,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963  (so  named  because  it  started  Its 
stormy  legislative  Journey  nearly  a  year  ago) 
has  become  a  symbol  of  hope — the  hope  that 
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the  House-approved  bill 
icles  to  withhold  aid.  as 
locally  operated  programs 
jn't  provide  equal  benefits 
emerged  from  the  House 
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Insured  by  Washington, 
floor,   though,  the  fund- 
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Am  for  Jobs,  tbe  bin  oontemplatea  leaving 
Jurisdiction  over  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities to  States  that  have  set  up  "effective'* 
antidiscrimination  agencies.  It'a  assumed 
that  tbe  proposed  Federal  Kqual  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission  won't  operate  In 
California.  New  York,  or  other  Industrial 
States  where  Negro  complaints  about  Job 
discrimination  are  loudest.  Amendments 
proposed  by  Senate  Republican  leader  DnuE- 
.  BXN  go  still  fTirther  toward  allowing  States 
and  communlUea  to  deal  with  Job  discrimi- 
nation pretty  much  as  they  have  been. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  the  Jobs  title 
will  barely  touch  most  of  the  30  States,  nearly 
all  In  the  North,  that  have  created  fair  em- 
ployment commissions.  "The  effect  of  the 
Federal  law  on  most  employers  up  North  will 
be  exactly  what  It  Is  under  State  law,"  ac- 
cording to  one  bUl  drafter. 

Much  the  same  Is  true  for  the  bill's  re- 
maining controversial  section,  which  bans 
discrimination  In  hotels,  restaurants,  amuse- 
ment centers  and  other  so-called  public  ac- 
commodations. Already,  33  States  prohibit 
discrimination  In  these  or  similar  places  that 
invite  public  business,  and  many  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  violators. 

A  19©i  Ohio  law.  for  example,  authorizes 
fines  of  up  to  $500  and  Jail  terms  for  up  to 
90  days.  In  ccmtrast,  the  proposed  Federal 
statute  limits  sanctions  to  civil  remedies  by 
the  courts,  though  ref\iBal  to  comply  with 
coxirt  decrees  could  lead  to  punishment  for 
contempt. 

All  this  leads  Inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  bill's  Impact  will  be  minimal  In 
the  northern  titles  where  civil  rights  agita- 
tion Is  now  strongest.  Nevertheless,  the 
"white  backlash"  refuses  to  abate,  and 
some  of  It  even  comes  from  citizens  sym- 
pathetic toward  or  associated  with  Negro 
causes.  Just  one  example:  A  white  director 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  In  Wis- 
consin. In  a  letter  to  Senator  Nelson,  said 
he  couldnt  support  the  bill  because  It  au- 
thorizes transfers  of  white  students  to  cor- 
rect racial  Imbalance  In  schools — which,  of 
course.  It  does  not.  An  aid  to  Senator 
NxLsoN  says.  "We  get  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters  like  this  from  attorneys, 
businessmen,  and  others  who  should  know 
better." 

cxjNsrrrDDfTs  re-assttrixi 
Caught  In  this  tide  of  critical  letters  and 
telegrams  (In  some  offices  the  antlblU  maU 
overwhelms  the  pro  by  margins  of  10  to  1), 
Congressmen  are  trying  to  stem  It  by  grind- 
ing out  reassuring  statements  to  their  rest- 
less constituents — In  some  cases  with  help 
from  Attorney  General  Kennedy. 

Republican  Representative  McCulloch,  of 
Ohio,  who  helped  draft  the  bill,  notes  that 
Ohloans  are  living  under  a  tougher  State 
code  than  the  one  facing  a  nilbuster  In  the 
Senate.  In  neighboring  Indiana,  where 
segregationist  Oovernor  Wallace,  of  Alabama. 
Is  trying  to  capitalize  on  white  unrest.  Sena- 
tor Bath  asserts  that  the  Federal  statute 
will  have  Uttle  or  no  effect  on  Hooelers. 
Senator  Nelson  told  voters  In  a  recent  news- 
letter that  none  of  the  11  titles  In  the  bill 
would  change  any  of  Wisconsin's  civil  rights 
practices.  A  OOP  House  Member,  seeking  to 
soothe  the  fears  of  an  entreating  women's 
delegation,  assured  that  the  bUl  "doesn't 
mean  a  Jot  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line." 

So  far.  the  white  backlash  hasnt  changed 
the  prospect  for  eventual  Senate  approval  of 
an  amended,  somewhat  weakened  bill. 
White  resentment  failed  to  turn  more  than 
a  handful  of  votes  against  It  In  the  House; 
and  In  the  Senate  all  but  a  few  Members 
are  dug  In  too  far  to  switch  sides,  even  If 
they  Judged  retreat  would  be  expedient. 

Unleaa  segregationist  Governor  Wallace 
acorea  heady  trlumpha  In  the  Indiana  and 
Maryland  Presidential  primaries  next  month, 
tbe  crop  of  fearful  outcries  against  the  bill 
wont  do  more  than  prod  two  to  three  more 


uncertain  Senators  Into  voting  for  amend- 
ments that  win  further  clarify  Congreaa'  In- 
tent to  limit  the  measiu-e'B  Impact  eaaentlallv 
to  the  South. 

In  sh<»^  the  civil  rtghts  bUl  probably  will 
vault  the  fillbusterli  obataclea  because  It 
doesnt  go  nearly  as  far  as  Negroes  desire,  nor 
Is  It  as  tough  or  comprehensive  as  Northern 
whites  fear. 


The  175th  AniuTertary  Cattomt  Bsnqnet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  a  Presidential  proclamation. 
1964  has  been  designated  UJS.  Customs 
Year  in  honor  of  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  inception  of  our  widely  respected 
and  honored  customs  establishment. 

In  keeping  with  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Customs  Examiners  Asso- 
ciation organized  and  sponsored  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Americana  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  on  April  22.  1964.  No  fewer 
than  2,500  persons  were  present,  and 
that  included  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished guests  and  leaders  from  many 
walks  of  life. 

Two  major  addresses  were  delivered 
that  evening— one  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  the  other  by  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  Stramiello,  Jr.,  U.S.  ap- 
praiser of  merchandise. 

Secretary  Reed's  address  was  pri- 
marily a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  customs  service  during  the  175  years 
of  service  to  the  American  people. 

Appraiser  Stramiello's  remarks  dealt 
at  length  with  the  subject  requirements 
most  commonly  misunderstood  by  U.S. 
residents  traveling  to  and  from  foreign 
countries. 

I  am  sure  their  listeners  found  their 
remarks  enlightening.  I  am  pleased  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Record  the  important 
and  timely  remarks  of  Secretary  Reed 
and  Appraiser  Stramiello  concerning  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  customs 
service : 

Remarks  bt  thk  Honorable  James  A.  Reed. 
Assistant  Sbcretart  or  the  Treasury,  at 
THE   175th  Anniversart  Banquet  or  the 
U.S.   Customs   Examiners   Association 
It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  your  principal  speaker  at  this  mag- 
nificent banquet  marking  the   175th   anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  customs  service.     Your 
presence  and  your  spirit  are  a  fltUng  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  cus- 
toms one  of  the  most  widely  respected  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  and  It  Is  a  matter  of 
great  personal  pride  that  I  am  closely  asso- 
ciated   with    your    distinguished    Commis- 
sioner.  Philip   Nichols,   Jr..   hi    thU   worthy 
enterprise.     I  bring  greetings  to  you  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  HontMuble 
Douglas  DUlon.  who  asked  me  to  deliver  his 
felicitations  on  this  anniversary  and  to  wish 
you  well  In  whatever  you  undertake.     Com- 
missioner Nichols  regretted  his  Inability  to 
attend  and  also  sent  a  oongratulatcry  mes- 
sage from  Laredo.  Tex.,  where  be  U  attending 
a  regional  conference  of  principal  field  offi- 
cers In  the  ciistoms  service. 
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On  December  30  last,  the  Congreaa  adopted 
a  unanimous  reaolutlon  calling  upon  the 
American  people  to  celebrate  the  ITStb  anni- 
versary of  the  cxistoms  service  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  issued  a  proeiamatlon  desr 
Ignatlng  1064  as  UB.  Customs  Tear  and  reit- 
erating the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
American  people  take  part  in  activities  which 
mark  the  customs  birthday.  It  is  therefore 
in  keeping  with  the  will  of  the  legislators,  as 
well  as  with  the  desire  of  the  President,  that 
we  are  assembled  here  today  to  pay  homage 
to  the  customs  service  in  the  city  which  was 
its  birthplace,  the  original  Capital  of  our 
country,  the  city  of  New  York. 

What  an  exciting  period  were  those  early 
days  of  our  Infant  Republic  when  the  people 
severed  their  bonds  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  for  the  first  time  exercised  their 
sovereignty  by  imposing  the  first  American 
customs  duties  on  imports.  By  this  action, 
the  Colonies  showed  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  wanted  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet.  buUd  their  own  commercial  system  and 
thereby  establishing  their  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

But,  interesting  as  It  Is  to  ruminate  on  the 
past.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  widely  known  and  often-told  story 
of  our  beginnings.  What  Is  not  ao  well 
known  and  not  so  often  told  is  the  unique 
achievement  that  has  been  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  customs  service  by  the 
appraisers  and  examiners.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  provide  a  forum  for  this  nar- 
rative. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  api>ralser?  What  Is 
the  nature  of  his  task?  How  has  this  opera- 
tion changed  down  through  the  years? 

Let  me  begin  by  reading  an  excerpt  from 
testimony  given  to  a  Senate  Committee  on 
mnance  in  1887,  In  which  there  was  given  a 
definition  of  the  appraiser : 

"There  is  no  oflJce  In  this  Government, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
down,  that  requires  such  varied  acquire- 
ments as  that  of  an  appraiser.  He  must  know 
the  language  of  every  country  sufficiently  to 
construe  the  Invoices;  he  must  know  the  cur- 
rency of  every  country — francs,  florins, 
piastres,  rupees. 

"He  must  know  the  vrelghts  and  measures 
of  every  country.  He  must  know  the  value 
of  every  article  of  merchandise  known  to 
commerce,  its  quality  and  value  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  on  every  day  of  the 
week;  and  he  must  know  human  nature  per- 
fectly— the  motives  and  springs  of  action 
which  govern  men  In  their  transactions  with 
the  customs,  that  he  may  protect  the  honest 
importer  against  the  fraudulent  one,  and 
keep  in  legitimate  channels  of  the  trade  of 
the  country.  •  •  •  He  must  resent  no  man  for 
malice,  hatred,  or  revenge;  nor  must  he  spare 
him  for  love,  friendship,  or  regard.  There  is 
no  office  where  skill,  tact,  good  judgment,  un- 
tiring Industry  and  firmness,  and  decision  of 
character  are  more  demanded;  while  integ- 
rity, fidelity,  and  discretion  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reqvilsltes  to  make  him  an  accomplished 
public  officer." 

The  XJ3.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals has  gone  on  record  with  this  state- 
ment: "Appraisement  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  customs  administration."  What  was  true 
77  years  ago  is  no  less  true  today.  Whether 
he  is  a  line  examiner  classifying  \inrlpened 
cottage  cheese,  or  appraising  industrial  dia- 
monds. CO-  identifying  Cuban  tobacco,  the 
examiner  must  be  a  psychologist,  a  specialist, 
an  "answer-man."  an  authority  who  can 
handle  almost  any  situation  arising  out  of 
one  of  the  most  complex  Jobs  in  the  cus- 
toms service. 

The  n.S.  ciistoms  examiner  is  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  economic  system,  as  a  devoted, 
skiUed.  resourceful  agent  of  Government.  In 
the  face  of  the  challenge  of  tbe  new  era  In 
which  we  live,  the  examiner  baa  been  aa* 
signed  new,  dlfiknilt  and  hl^Uy  arieettre 
duties  which  enable  him  to  play  a  significant 


role  In  tbe  realisation  of  the  tariff  polley  of 
our  country. 

By  far  tbe  most  important  new  function 
la  tbe  aaatgnment  to  the  customs  examiner 
tba  task  of  oocreetly  eatabUshlng  the  nature 
at  Imparts  Into  tbe  United  States. 

Some  of  the  atgnificant  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  hla  duties  are : 

1.  Interpretation  and  administration  of 
quotas  and  embargoes,  particularly  on  cotton 
textUe. 

2.  Appraisement  of  merchandise  imder  a 
dual  standard  in  accordance  wtih  the  Cus- 
toms Simplification  Act  of  1966,  effective 
February  27, 1068. 

3.  Advising  foreign  and  domestic  Inquirers 
of  correct  rates  of  duty  on  actual  or  contem- 
plated Importations  imder  the  new  tariff 
schedules. 

There  are  more  than  300  land,  sea  and  air- 
ports of  entry  in  our  country.  Through 
these  points,  merchandise  is  cleared  for  entry 
Into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
This  merchandise  is  broken  down  into  tens 
of  thousands  of  different  items  which  have 
to  be  classified  separately  as  to  their  dutiable 
and  statistical  status.  The  statutory  value 
of  each  article  has  to  be  determined,  and 
the  proper  duties  and  taxes  have  to  be  as- 
sessed and  coUected. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  vests  in  customs 
appraisers  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing and  reporting  to  collectors  of  customs 
the  appraised  unit  value  of  Imported  mer- 
chandise, subject  to  different  rates  of  duties, 
specific,  ad  valorem,  and  compound.  The 
appraiser  Is  authorized  by  law  to  make  final 
value  determinations,  subject  only  to  judicial 
review  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Courts. 

However,  without  taking  anything  away 
from  the  appraisers  or  their  trusted  as- 
sistants, it  has  often  been  said  that  the  real 
"meat  and  potatoes"  of  appraisement  is  in 
the  work  of  the  customs  line  examiners 
throughout  the  United  States.  During  fiscal 
year  1963,  the  customs  line  examiners 
processed  2>4  million  invoices  which  broke 
down  into  slightly  over  1,600,000  entries. 
Since  January  1,  1962,  examiners  have  been 
deeply  Involved  in  compiling  Import  data 
for  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1963,  they  verified  almost 
3  minion  Items  and  made  substantial 
changes  In  the  classification,  value,  quality, 
and  country  of  origin  in  almost  one-foiU'th 
of  all  (22V^  percent  of)  these  items.  In  addi- 
tion, they  contributed  significantly  to  the 
accuracy  and  speed  of  publication  by  the 
Census  Bureau  of  edltorlal-type  revisions  in 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  Items  which 
come  before  them  on  Import  entries. 

The  Treasiiry  Department  relies  heavily  on 
the  examiner's  reports  In  antidumping  cases, 
since  It  is  the  examiner's  knowledge  of  home 
market  prices  as  weU  as  export  transactions 
which  provide  the  major  incentive  for  honest 
and  forthright  replies  by  foreign  exporters. 

I  could  go  in  this  vein  at  considerable 
length,  but  I  must  remember  that  I  amr  ad- 
dressing a  group  which  has  175  years  of  ex- 
perience in  operations  In  the  world's  greatest 
merchandise  mart.  Hence,  thne  wUl  not  per- 
mit me  to  dweU  on  subjects  which  I  know 
wo\iId  be  of  great  Interest  to  all  of  yoii. 
Thus,  I  will  p<us  over  the  immensely  im- 
portant work  of  the  Customs  Information 
Exchange  which  processes  mountains  of  in- 
quiries and  requests  as  to  value  and  classifi- 
cation, and  maintains  and  distributes  all 
customs  forms,  books,  and  publicatl<»i8. 

In  addition,  I  will  not  be  able  to  dwell 
upon  the  work  of  the  fibers  administrator 
who  coordinates  and  supervises  the  work  of 
customs  examiners  on  Importations  of  wool 
and  other  fibers  at  all  ports,  seeking  to  obtain 
uniformity  among  individuals  in  different 
judgment  areaa.  Nor  can  I  dweU  vqpoa  the 
Canadian  query  program  which  for  the  laat 
7  or  8  yean  baa  aimpllfled  or  eliminated  many 
at  tbe  problema  at  Canadian-United  Statea 
trade  and  which  has  been  hailed  by  the 


Canadian  Goremment  as  an  important  con- 
tribution  to  market  development  In  that 
country.  Neither  will  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  elaborate  upon  tbe  matter  of  the  embarg* 
on  the  importation  of  all  goods  from  Ootn- 
munist  Cuba  which  has  enlisted  the  t^*"  of 
our  customs  examiners,  particularly  those 
at  New  York  and  Tampa  who  in  cooperation 
with  the  chief  chemists  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  have  devised  a  reliable  method  of 
identification  of  the  origin  of  tobacco  by  gas 
chromatogr^hy. 

We  are  currently  working  on  the  revision 
of  the  antidumping  regulations— a  problem 
in  which  I  am  personally  much  Involved — 
and  we  hope  that  existing  procedures  in  the 
processing  of  dumping  cases  can  be  Improved 
during  the  next  year. 

One  {Ihase  of  yoiir  work  which  I  would  like 
to  especially  single  out  is  the  program  of 
examiner-verification  of  import  data  which, 
since  its  beglnmng  in  January  1062,  has 
earned  high  praise  from  users  of  these  sta- 
tistics both  in  and  out  of  Government.  The 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  found  the  cus- 
toms examiners  to  be  an  unfailing  sourcelof 
accurate  Information,  and  they  have  received 
a  tremendous  amount  of  "extracurricular" 
help  from  the  examlneis  on  many  problems. 
Invaluable  comments  and  suggestions  from 
line  examiners  throughout  the  customs 
service  also  help  to  make  the  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States"  a  much 
more  workable  dociunent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continued  effecUve- 
ness  of  oiu:  customs  service  depends  to  a  re- 
markable degree  upon  the  selection,  train- 
ing, and  promotion  of  competent,  indus- 
trious, and  ambitious  customs  examiners. 
In  common  with  all  other  agencies  of  our 
Government,  Customs  has  been  faced  wlOi 
the  problem  of  securing  and  retaining  com- 
petent young  personnel  with  the  capacity  to 
grow  on  the  job.  This  condition  reqiiirea 
that  our  customs  examiners  retain  their 
high  morale  and  pride  in  their  own  unit  aa 
well  as  in  the  service  in  which  they  are 
employed  and  transmit  this  enthusiasm  to 
those  who  follow.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  appraisers 
and  examiners  at  this  magnificent  anni- 
versary celebration  and  to  say  with  Secretary 
Dillon  that  we  are  very  grateful  for  your 
skill  and  knowledge  and  dedication  to  the 
public  service. 

Speech  bt  Hon.  Michael  Stramiello,  Jr., 
U.S.  Appraiser  or  Merchandise.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service 

Judge  Rao.  reverend  clergy,  your  honors. 
other  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  outset.  I  wish  to  extend  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Stramiello  and  for  myself  our 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Customs  Examiners 
Association  for  Inviting  us  to  be  their  guests 
tonight. 

In  addition,  permit  me  to  proclaim  a  "weU 
done"  to  the  officers  of  the  association  and 
particularly  to  the  members  of  the  dinner 
committee  for  having  created  and  executed 
the  plans  for  this  most  successfiU  and  gala 
affair. 

Your  efforts  and  the  results  you  have 
achieved  lead  me  to  say,  "I'm  very  proud 
of  you." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  event 
which  commemorates  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.  customs  service  marks  the  re- 
sumption of  dinners  sponsored  by  the  exam- 
iners association  after  a  gap  of  6  years. 

Anticipating  that  Secretary  Reed  in  hla 
address  will  outline  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  customs  service,  I  shall,  in  my 
talk,  brlefiy  touch  upon  a  variety  of  servioea 
rendered  by  customs  with  particular  an-  ■ 
phasis  on  the  role  of  the  appraisers.  As  I 
do  so.  it  wlU  become  evident  that  examiners 
are  the  backbone,  yes,  the  very  llfeMood.  o< 
an  appraiser's  office. 

Placing  emphasis  upon  the  activltlea  of  tba 
appraisers  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  con- 
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between    buyer  and  seller  could  affect  duti- 
able values  radically. 

The  importance  of  the  examiner's  work 
and  the  responsibilities  It  entails  become 
more  impressive  when  one  considers  their 
enormity.  The  value  of  Imports  into  the 
United  States  has  risen  to  more  than  $17 
billion  annually.  On  those  Imports  Just 
under  $2  billion  In  customs  duties  are  being 
collected.  In  New  York  alone  my  office  Is 
currently  appraising  more  than  M  billion 
of  merchandise  annually  on  which  upwards 
of  9700  million  in  customs  duties  au-e  col- 
lected. 

Actions  which  result  In  duty  collections 
are  not  the  only  concern  of  the  examiner. 
Also  of  concern  to  him  are  the  valuation  and 
identification  of  duty-free  products,  mer- 
chandise which  is  subject  to  quotas,  pro- 
hibited merchandise,  and  the  many  regula- 
tory provisions  in  force  for  customs  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

These  then  are  examples  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  these  remarkable  Government 
officials,  the  customs  examiners. 

Prior  to  being  honored  with  appointment 
as  U.S.  appraiser  of  merchandise,  I  had  am- 
ple opportunity  as  a  practicing  customs  at- 
torney to  observe  the  work  of  customs  ex- 
aminers. Because  of  what  I  saw,  they  earned 
my  deei>e8t  respect  and  esteem.  They  were 
foimd  to  be  fair,  impartial.  Industrious,  and 
honest.  Since  my  appointment,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  examiners  at  work  has 
Increased.  From  this  observation.  I  have 
concluded  that  customs  examiners  are  tjrpl- 
cal  of  those  Government  employees  who  are 
talented,  efficient,  and  profoundly  dedicated 
to  their  work.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
have  been  given  this  opportunity  to  Join  you 
in  saluting  them. 
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Loyalty  Day  and  Polish  Constitution 

_^ 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  it  was  my  very  great 
privilege  to  serve  a£  honorary  chairman 
of  the  1964  Loyalty  Day  Parade  and 
ceremonies  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Connecticut,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  in  Willimantic,  Conn. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  100.000 
witnessed  the  parade  in  which  about  25,- 
000  participated.  Here  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  loyalty — to  our  Nation — which 
provided  something  more  than  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  weakening  thunder 
of  the  May  Day  of  communism. 

I  was  reminded,  as  I  witnessed  the 
ceremonies  In  Willimantic,  Conn.,  that 
May  3  was  also  the  173d  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution, 
which  brought  to  the  European  Conti- 
nent an  entirely  new  concept  of  human 
dignity. 

With  us  in  Willimantic.  in  review- 
ing stand  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  peu'ade, 
were  many  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
of  Pollah  descent,  who  were,  I  am  certain. 
not  unmindful  of  the  concurrence  of 
Polish  CoDstltutloii  Day.  These  were 
men  and  women  who  have  been  elected 
or  af>pointed  to  respmisible  poeitions,  and 


who  have  served  with  valor  and  with 
dignity  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  now  number  approxi- 
mately 15  million,  and  these,  of  course, 
represent  several  generations. 

Not  by  choice,  but  by  force,  the  Polish 
nation,  which  in  1966  will  observe  its 
1,000th  anniversary,  finds  Itself  again 
under  Communist  nUe.  These  are  brave 
people.  They  are  religious  people.  They 
are  freedom-loving  people  whose  history 
is  abundant  with  records  of  courage  ^nd 
steadfastness  in  battle  against  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Polish 
Parliament  in  1791  provided : 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  we 
Americans,  being  of  many  ethnic  back- 
grounds, join  in  the  celebration  and  rec- 
ognition of  Polish  Constitution  Day,  for 
the  Polish  Constitution,  adopted  in  1791, 
followed  many  of  the  pilnclples  estab- 
lished 2  years  earlier  when  the  U.S. 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  still  prevails  in 
Poland.  Despite  years  of  oppression, 
there  are  some  signs  that  there  may 
emerge  modest  opportunities  for  greater 
freedom.  As  acting  chaiirman  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  can  report  that  in  current  hearings 
on  recent  developments  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine conditions  in  Poland,  In  human 
rights,  agriculture,  industry,  the  arts, 
sciences,  trade,  theater,  literature  and 
other  fields.  Our  findings  have  been  in- 
tensely interesting  to  us,  and  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  that  they  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  printed  hear- 
ings wtiich  now  are  available,  because 
they  demonstrate  that  the  Polish  love  of 
liberty  and  the  desire  for  individual 
freedom  is  still  strong. 

May  the  day  not  be  far  distant  when 
this  freedom  is  fully  restored  to  the  great 
Polish  nation. 


New  Films  Show  Satiric  Therapy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  a  distinguished  political 
commentator  is  moved  to  comment  at 
length  on  an  American  film.  That  Mar- 
quis Childs  devoted  his  entire  column  of 
March  20,  1964,  to  two  Hollywood  prod- 
ucts ia  Indicative  of  the  provocative 
nature  of  these  two  movies.  "Seven 
Days  In  May"  and  "Dr.  Strangelove," 
or  How  To  Stop  Worrying  and  Learn  To 
Love  the  Bomb,"  have  created  a  good 


deal  of  controversy,  as  well  as  long  lines 
at  ticket  windows.  In  the  role  of  movie 
critic,  Mr.  Childs  brings  the  same  co- 
gency and  clarity  that  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  him  in  his  regular  thought- 
ful analysis  of  political  events: 

New  Pn.ics  Show  Satiuc  Thkkapt 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

In  movie  houses  across  the  country  long 
lines  wait  to  see  two  films  that  are  far  from 
the  customary  froth  of  Hollywood.  "Seven 
Days  In  May"  and  "Dr.  Strangelove,  or  How 
To  Stop  Worrying  and  Learn  To  Love  the 
Bomb,"  have  both  stirred  the  kind  of  con- 
troversy that  in  another  day  grew  out  of  such 
pictures  as  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

"Seven  Days."  a  real  thrUler  that  tells  how 
a  plot  by  top  brass  in  the  Air  Force  to  take 
over  the  Government  was  foiled,  has  been 
attacked  by  rightwing  publications.  Noble 
words  about  democratic  government  and  the 
privilege  of  free  choice  are  spoken  by  the 
fictional  President  as  he  strives  to  hold  the 
reins  of  authority  against  military  usurpers 
opposed  to  a  disarmament  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  it  is  "Dr.  Strangelove"  that  has  set 
off  the  loudest  critical  firecrackers.  On  the 
one  hand  indignant  critics  sputter  that  if 
this  can  be  shown,  as  representing  American 
military  and  civil  authority,  then  nothing 
is  sacred.  Others  have  said  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  films  ever  made — bitter, 
Swiftlan  satire  of  a  mad  age  that  reckons 
casualties  in  a  third  wtvld  war  at  a  hundred 
million  on  each  side. 

The  most  pointed  criticism  has  come  not 
from  movie  reviewers  but  from  serious  com- 
mentators. They  say  that  this  vrlld  far- 
cical satire  of  the  American  military,  a  bum- 
bling President  and,  off  screen,  a  simple- 
minded  Soviet  Premier  wUl  do  America  great 
harm  when  It  is  shown  abroad.  This,  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  is  a  piece  of  pro- 
paganda the  Communists  could  not  have 
improved  upon,  showing  a  trigger-happy 
America  recklessly  pushing  the  annlhUation 
button. 

They  point  out,  too,  that  the  film  in  show- 
ing a  mad  Air  Force  general  starting  the  war 
ignores  Improved  fall-safe  procedures  mak- 
ing this  Impossible  But  "Dr.  Strangelove" 
is,  after  all,  a  satire  and  its  aim  is  to  jolt 
the  imagination  and  Jar  those  who  may 
gradually  have  come  to  accept  the  belief  that 
a  nuclear  war  would  not  be  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  other  wars.  In  this  it  seems 
to  one  observer  to  succeed  admirably. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  anti- 
American  charge  has  come  from  England 
where  the  picture  Is  also  showing  to  crowded 
houses.  The  distinguished  weekly,  the 
Economist,  writes: 

"Except  in  the  sense  that  anyone  is  al- 
ready antl-Amerlcan  to  begin  with  will 
probably  read  his  own  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
into  It,  as  a  hot-under-the-coUar  adoles- 
cent will  probably  read  pornography  into 
'Lady  Chatterley's  Lover'.;  this  is  nonsense. 
That  it  is  nonsense  is  shovm  by  the  fact 
that  the  one  really  unforgiveable  act  of  top- 
level  Idiocy  committed  In  the  film  is  com- 
mitted not  by  an  American  but  by  the  Rus- 
sian Prime  Minister,  who  switches  on  the 
doomsday  device,  thus  insuring  that  the 
whole  world  gets  blown  up  without  telling 
anybody." 

There  Is  still  another  answer  to  the  smtl- 
Amerlcan  charge.  Except  for  the  most  un- 
critical audlencesi  who  would  probably  not 
get  the  point  in  any  event,  the  fact  .that 
the  picture  has  been  made  by  Americans 
about  Americans  shows  that  we  are  free  to 
satirize  ourselves.  We  can  t\im  savage 
laughter  against  the  folly  of  an  era  that  has 
at  enormous  cost  built  the  means  of  its  own 
self-destruction. 

This  reporter  has  a  vivid  memory  of  the 
fantastic  press  conference  which  Premier 
Khrushchev  held  in  Paris  immediately  fol- 


lowing the  collapse  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence after  the  U-2  incident  in  1960.  At  his 
left  was  the  grim,  massive  figure  ot  Mar- 
shal Rodlon  T.  Malinovsky.  As  ttxe  press 
conference  went  on  the  impression  grew  that 
Khrushchev  was  looking  over  his  shoulder 
to  make  axire  that  the  marshal  approved 
what  he  was  saying. 

Malinovsky  is  perfectly  type-cast  for  a 
Soviet  satire  on  the  mUitary.  But  It  is 
Impossible  to  imagine  a  Soviet  film  laughing 
at  the  Soviet's  nuclear  warriors.  As  Life 
magazine  notes  in  an  article  highly  praising 
"Dr.  Strangelove,"  Malinovsky  recently  re- 
buked Soviet  writers  and  artists  for  falling 
short  of  glorifying  the  romantic  Joys  of  war 
and  the  nobility  of  the  Riissian  soldier  and 
turning  instead  to  antiwar  themes. 

Only  yesterday  "Dr.  Strangelove"  and  per- 
haps also  "Seven  Days  In  May"  might  have 
stirred  active  protest  from  some  super- 
patriots.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine.  In  that 
earlier  frenetic  time,  superheated  by  Mc- 
Carthy's fulminations,  the  35-year-old  pro- 
ducer of  "Strangelove."  Stanley  Kubrick, 
being  called  to  account  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  If  we  are  in  a  saner  mood 
and  Hollywood  is  encotu-aged  to  turn  out 
something  other  than  froth,  it  is  all  to  the 
good. 


Food    Stamp    Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  food 
stamp  plan,  I  had  contacted  Gov.  Albert 
D.  Roselllnl  relative  to  a  statement  which 
appeared  In  the  Record  fnxn  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Welfare  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  I  received  no 
reply.  When  I  was  In  my  district  dur- 
ing early  April,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  question  in  Grays  Harbor 
County  where  the  pilot  program  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  is  in  action.  Mr.  Glen 
D.  Smethers,  of  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  a 
man  who  for  many  years  has  been  in- 
terested In  welfare  problems  In  Grays 
Harbor  County,  took  the  time  and 
trouble  to  assemble  certain  facts. 

Because  of  the  evidence  placed  in  the 
Record  heretofore,  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  Insert  Mr.  Smether's 
letter  to  me  and  a  cc^y  of  his  letter  to 
Governor  Roselllnl.  This,  I  think,  will 
clarify  some  thoughts  of  the  Grays  Har- 
bor County  food  stamp  plan  and  should 
present  thoughtful  material  as  we  place 
the  program  into  greater  and  more  evi- 
dent use : 

Cosmopolis,  Wash., 

April  28. 19$4. 
Hon.  JtTLiA  BuTi.Ea  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mas.  Hansen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  17,  1964,  asking  me  for  facts 
about  the  food  stamp  pilot  project  In  Grays 
Harbor  Coimty,  Wash. 

I  have  made  Inquiries  about  the  plan  to 
recipients  oS  the  food  and  grocers  who  dis- 
tribute the  food;  while  I  lack  the  rewniroe 
to  canvass  the  entire  country,  my  Inquiries 
have  been  broad  enough  to  convince  me  that 
a  fair  and  impartial  siurvey  should  be  made 
and  the  results  made  available  to  our  Con- 


gressmen.   See  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Gov.  Albert  D.  Roselllnl. 

I  ask  questions  about  it  from  people  who 
have  first  hand  information  about  the  stamp 
plan,  a  few  of  the  recipients  are  reluctant 
to  answer  some  of  my  questions,  however, 
when  I  ask,  "How  does  the  food  stamp  dis- 
tribution compare  with  direct  food  dis- 
tribution?" 

Answer.  [Without  exception]  the  stamp 
plan  is  the  best. 

Question.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  more 
food  for  poor  people  or,  more  efficient  dis- 
tribution? 

Answer.  Both,  the  recipients  would  add 
comment  to  the  answer  such  as  we  can  get 
the  food  we  want  when  we  want  It  with  the 
coupons;  with  direct  food  distribution  we 
had  to  take  what  they  had  and  sometimes 
too  much  or  not  enough  of  one  thing.  Many 
of  them  seemed  to  resent  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  buy  coffee  with  the  stamps. 

Some  of  the  storekeepers  said  that  the 
coupons  should  be  issued  in  $10  and  $1  de- 
nominations and  the  system  simplified;  all 
agreed,  however,  that  the  plan  is  worthwhile 
even  though  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  is  re- 
quired. 

Question.  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
paper  [the  Aberdeen  Daily  World)  that  the 
stamp  plan  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  but  is 
gaining  in  popularity.     Why  is  this? 

Answers  varied,  such  as.  The  program  was 
not  properly  explained  in  the  start,  we  did 
not  know  what  the  score  was.  People  said 
that  the  plan  was  set  up  to  help  the  banker, 
not  the  recipient.  I  was  told  that  direct  dis- 
tribution would  give  more  food. 

One  of  the  grocers  told  me  that  a  man  who 
has  been  having  a  tough  go  of  It  had  greeted 
the  plan  with  a  statement  that  the  stamp 
plan  was  a  phony;  urged  to  give  it  a  try,  he 
did  so  and  now  he  says  that  it  is  the  best  plan 
ever  devised  to  put  food  on  the  family  table. 
The  stamps  upped  his  food  by  $14  a  month. 

I  talked  to  numy  people  that  are  now 
using  the  stamp  plan;  they  say  they  like  It. 
that  it  helps  them  with  the  food  supply  but 
there  Is  some  griping  about  the  rigid  means 
test. 

I  talked  to  a  family,  the  man  was  injured 
and  out  of  action  for  many  months;  the 
mother  said,  we  like  the  plan,  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  without  it;  my  kids  need 
all  the  food  they  they  can  get  but,  why  does 
the  Government  make  us  take  a  pauper's 
oath  to  get  it?  I  told  her  that  I  had  hopes 
the  means  test  would  be  liberalized  but  that 
It  was  no  disgrace  to.  use  the  stamps. 

She  said.  "The  Government  donates  money 
and  food  to  the  big  shots  overseas  and  they 
subsidize  many  of  the  rich  people  here  at 
home,  but  it  hurts  them  to  do  anything  for 
our  own  people.  Damn  you,  you  Just  go  tell 
the  Government  that  the  people  are  fed  up 
with  that  kind  of  business." 

I  note  that  you  say  that  Congresewomaa 
Sttllivan  Is  Interested  in  knowing  the  results 
of  the  pilot  project  here  in  our  county;  she 
is  a  Representative  sifter  my  own  heart,  she 
knows  the  meaning  of  nourishing  food  to 
poor  people  who  have  a  meager  income. 

You  can  teU  Oongresswoman  Suluvan 
that  if  the  food  stamp  plan  is  expanded  that 
It  will  help  many  p>eople  who  are  on  public 
assistance;  it  will  also  keep  many  people  off 
of  public  assistance  and  this  Is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  people  who  have  watched  the 
pilot  plan  in  action. 

In  1961  the  Legislatiire  of  the  State  of 
Washington  made  the  necessary  law  to  in- 
augurate the  direct  food  distribution  in  our 
State;  however  there  was  an  acroas-the-board 
cut  of  10  percent  in  public  assistance. 

I  thank  you  for  your  vote  for  the  stamp 
plan  in  the  House  and  I  hope  that  Jacxoon 
and  Magnttson  vote  yes  In  the  Senate. 

There  tu%  p^slstent  nunors  about  waste 
and  dumping  of  the  foodstuff  Ln  the  direct 
distribution  setup.  I  lack  firsthand  in- 
formation but  the  survey  tliat  I  have  asked 
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or 


EXTENSION 

HON.  ROBIRT  R.  BARRY 


IN  THE  HOXXBB  O  f  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesda  f.  May  6, 19€4 

ICr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Bpetker,  Raymond 
SterUnff ,  nephew  o  '  Andrew  Sterling  who 


wrote  such  old  song  favorites  as  "Meet 
Me  in  St.  Louis"  and  "When  the  Sun 
Goes  Down,"  has  composed  new  lyrics  to 
his  uncle's  hit  "Strike  Up  the  Band." 
The  tune  and  lyrics  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  Flag  Day,  June  14.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  new  lyric 
which  is  titled,  "Take  Off  Your  Hat. 
Here  Comes  Old  Glory": 

Take  off  your  Hat 

Here  comes  Old  Glory 

Hand  over  heart 

Think  of  Its  story 

Hats  off  to  you 

Red,  white  and  blue 

It's  a  cinch 

That  every  inch  spells  glory. 


Demolishiiis  a  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  Monday,  October  28, 1963, 
pointing  out  the  evils  to  be  inflicted  upon 
our  free  competitive  society  and  economy 
by  enactment  of  the  iniquitous  quality 
stabilization  bills,  KH.  3M9  and  S.  774, 
now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Demolishing  a  Biix 

Paul  Rand  Dixon  is  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  CFTC) ,  the  Govern- 
ment agency  more  concerned  tban  any  with 
seeing  that  the  public  gets  a  square  deal  for 
the  things  it  buys.  When  it  comes  to  price 
fixing,  the  PTC  probably  Is  better  Informed 
than  anybody,  since  it  was  price  fixing  that 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  the  PTC  In  1915. 

ICr.  Dixon,  in  the  line  of  public  service,  has 
just  done  a  demc^ishlng  Job  on  the  so-called 
quality  Btabllizatlon  bill  pending  before  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  new  najne  for  the  fair 
trade  legislation  which  has  been  piiahed  un- 
successfully in  Congress  for  several  yetirs. 

Mr.  Dixon  called  the  bill  by  Its  right  name, 
a  price-fixing  device.  If  it  Is  passed  by  Con- 
gress, he  said,  it  could  cost  the  consumers  (5 
billion  in  a  year  In  higher  prices. 

Some  States.  Including  Pennsylvania,  now 
have  fair  trade  (alias  price  fixing)  laws.  In 
some  States  these  laws  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  But  in  States  where  the 
laws  still  are  in  effect,  Mr.  Dixon  said.  It  has 
been  proved  that  prices  are  higher  than  In 
adjoining  States  which  do  not  have  such  laws. 

One  of  the  arguments  put  in  favor  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  Is  that  It  would  pro- 
tect small  merchants  from  discount  houses. 
Mr.  Dixon  demolished  that  claim,  too.  He 
said,  on  the  contrary,  the  small  or  independ- 
ent merchants  would  be  unable  to  compete 
with  the  lower  priced  brands  sold  by  chain- 
stores,  because  they  would  be  compelled,  as  a 
result  of  law,  to  abide  by  prices  fixed  by  the 
manufacturers.    So  they  would  lose  business. 

The  quality  stabilization  bUl  proposes  to 
give  the  power  of  Pederal  law  to  price  fixing 
which  the  PTC  and  the  Antitrust  EHvlslon  of 
the  Justice  Depckitment  are  always  fighting. 
It  would  tend  to  stifle  competition,  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  American  system  and  the 
basis  for  all  other  Federal  la,w  governing 
buslnsss  operations. 

ICr.  Dizcm's  testimony  ought  to  be  enough 
to  kill  the  bill. 


Education  Is  Top  Item  b  Mciko's  1964 
Badfet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEBIAS 

OF  nroiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  in  particular  as  one  who  believes 
that  education  must  play  a  key  role  in 
the  future  of  Latin  America,  I  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  recently  that  our  neighbor 
to  the  south.  Mexico,  spends  25  percent 
of  its  entire  annual  budget  on  education. 

I  understand,  moreover,  that  Mexico 
has  done  so  throughout  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateoe. 
which  began  in  December  1958. 

After  a  visit  to  Argentina  in  1961 
along  with  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Robert  Giaimo  of  Connecticut,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  higher  education  in 
Latin  America,  I  became  convinced,  on 
the  basis  of  conversations  with  univer- 
sity and  government  leaders  in  that 
country,  that  the  universities  of  Latin 
America  must  Increase  their  efforts  to 
turn  out  the  trained  men  and  women 
who  are  essential  for  leadership  if  Latin 
American  countries  are  to  create  free, 
democratic  political  institutions  that 
will  endure  and  to  enjoy  the  economic 
growth  which  all  nations  in  the  20th 
century  seek. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
release  published  by  an  agency  of  the 
Mexican  Government  concerning  edu- 
cation in  the  Mexican  budget. 

The  statement  follows: 
Education    Is    Top   Itxm    in    Mexico's    1964 

BlTDGCr 

With  an  allotment  of  $325  million,  educa- 
tion Is  by  far  the  biggest  Item  In  the  Mexican 
Government's  1864  budget  of  slightly  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  doUars.  By 
comparison,  expendltiu-es  for  all  military 
Items  will  be  $90  million. 

Up  from  $240  million  last  year  when  it  was 
also  the  largest  single  budget  item,  as  it  has 
been  for  several  years,  this  year's  educational 
allocation  will  enable  Mexico  to  take  a  giant 
step  forward  In  its  11 -year  plan  to  assure 
every  Mexican  child  at  least  a  secondary 
school  education. 

The  11-year  plan,  beg\in  in  1069,  has  at- 
tracted international  attention  as  a  model 
for  meeting  the  educational  requirements  of 
a  technological  age. 

'  Rene  Maheu,  Director  General  of  UNESCO, 
addressing  educators  in  Paris  last  November, 
called  the  plan  "unbelievably  effective  and 
unequaled  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Maheu  said,  "I  was  able  to  see  it  for 
myself  on  a  recent  trip  to  Mexico  and  nothing 
matches  It  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 
right  now.  whether  developed  or  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development." 

Mexico  today  has  133,500  trained  teachers, 
not  counting  faculty  members  oS,  the  Na- 
tional University  in  Mexico  City.  Another 
6,700  will  be  added  to  the  rolls  in  1964  and 
the  73,000  teachers  outside  Mexico  City  will 
receive  raises  to  bring  their  salary  levels  up 
to  those  prevailing  In  the  capital. 

During  the  administration  at  incumbent 
President  Adolfo  Lopes  Mateos,  himself  a 
onetime  schoolteacher,  Mexico's  education 
program  has  schleved  more  concrete  results 
in  5  years  than  In  three  decades  previously. 
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Since  free  textbooks  became  available  in 
1960,  more  than  83  million  textboolcs  and 
workbooks  have  been  handed  out.  In  1964, 
30  million  ct^ies  of  textbooks  will  be  dis- 
tributed free  to  primary  school  pupils. 

Six  million  pupils  attend  primary  schools 
today — an  Increase  of  almost  2  million 
since  1968.  A  total  of  215,000  students  are 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  double  the 
1958  registration. 

An    accelerated    school    building    program 
set  up  In  1960  has  maintained  a  construction 
rate    of    5,000    classrooms    annually — better' 
than  one  every  2  hours,  IncludlQg  nights  and 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  modernizing  the  curricu- 
lum and  imjH-ovlng  courses  in  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  to  providing  needed 
laboratories  and  workshops. 

Enrollment  in  higher  education  has  also 
risen  sharply  in  recent  years.  The  National 
University  of  Mexico  this  year  had  71,000 
students,  an  increase  of  59  percent  since  1968. 

The  National  Polytechnic  Institute  had 
36.000  students  enrolled,  6.800  more  than  in 
1963.  The  institute  offers  professional  and 
^leclalized  training  at  imiversity  level,  in- 
cluding advanced  schools  of  science,  engi- 
neering, medicine,  nursing,  economics,  busi- 
ness, and  management. 


Lester  Johnson:  A  Giant  Killer  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Congress  will  suffer 
a  distinct  loss  when  Congressman  Les- 
ter Johnson  retires  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  I  believe  the  countless  Members 
who  share  my  deep  regret  over  the  pros- 
pect of  Lester  Johnson's  absence  from 
this  body  will  be  interested  in  the  article 
on  his  retirement  in  the  May  9  issue  of 
Labor: 

A  Giant  Killer  Retiring  From  Seat  in 
House 

Congressman  Lester  R.  Johnson,  Demo- 
crat, of  VV^lsconsin,  a  noted  champion  of 
workers  and  farmers,  has  turned  down  ap- 
peals from  constituents  that  he  reconsider 
an  announced  decision  not  to  run  for  re- 
election. 

Back  In  October  1953,  Johnson  made  na- 
tional headlines  when  he  triumphed  in  a 
special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Congressman  Merlin  Hull,  pro- 
gressive Republican. 

His  district,  the  Ninth,  had  never  before 
elected  a  Democrat,  so  Johnson's  upset  vic- 
tory stirred  a  sensation,  an  he  was  dubbed 
"the  giant  killer." 

Johnson  won  reelection  for  each  term 
ever  since,  with  the  support  or  rail  unions. 
Then.  In  the  past  year  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture put  through  a  plan  of  congressional  re- 
apportionment, which  wiped  out  his  district 
and  attached  It  to  several  neighboring  "sure 
Republican"  districts. 

After  long  deliberation,  Johnson  recently 
announced  he  would  not  run  against  either 
Incumbent. 

Other  solons,  paying  tribute  to  his  rec- 
ord, voiced  regret  at  his  decision,  and  ex- 
pressed hope  that  his  wide  knowledge  of 
agricultural  legislation  would  be  put  to  pro- 
ductive use  in  a  Pederal  post. 


Sale  of  Strategic  Good$  to  Reds  a 
Perilous  Risk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF  mcRiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7. 1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  press  reports  today  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  unsuccessfully  com- 
plained to  the  French  Government  over 
the  sale  to  Cuba  of  20  diesel  locomotives. 
This  is  but  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
and  ever-lengthening  list  of  failures  in 
the  administration's  restrietive  trade 
policy  toward  the  Commimist  blpc  in 
general  and  Communist  Cuba  in  par- 
ticular. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
weakening  of  the  West's  resolve  in  the 
question  of  East-West  trade  was  given 
its  greatest  single  incentive  in  the  sale 
of  UJ5.  wheat  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Since 
the  wheat  deal  it  has  been  equally  ap- 
parent that  the  American  Government's 
position  as  leader  of  the  free  world  has 
been  decidedly  weakened.  Now  there 
are  reports  of  the  Soviet  Union's  desire 
to  open  trade  negotiations  with  Common 
Market  countries  and  concurrently  the 
desire  of  certain  NATO  partners  to  relax 
the  ban  on  the  export  of  strategic  goods 
to  Communist  countries.  Fearful  that 
they  may  be  left  out,  American  business- 
men are  beginning  to  take  up  the  cry 
also.  Faced  with  these  developments  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that,  among 
other  things,  the  profit  motive  in  the 
cold  war  is  not  to  make  some  quick  cash 
but  to  insure  that  the  forces  which 
threaten  free  enterprise  are  not  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  to  prosper. 
There  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  a 
fat  Communist  is  not  a  Communist. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record^  I  wish  to  include  a  timely 
editorial  from  the  State  Journal  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  of  May  2,  1964,  which  raises 
some  important  questions  with  respect  to 
the  West's  Communist  trade  policy.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Sale  of  Strategic  Goods  to  Reds  a  Perilous 
Risk 
America's  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion allies  are  reported  to  l>e  considering  eas- 
ing their  embargo  soon  on  export  of  strategic 
goods  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

What  are  described  as  "Informed  sources" 
Indicate  that  the  embargo  principle  vsrlll  be 
retained  but  that  thought  is  being  given  some 
modification  of  current  restrictions.  How 
anyone  could  retain  an  embargo  in  principle 
and  not  In  practice  is  beyond  us. 

The  modifications  reportedly  under  con- 
sideration might  open  the  way  f«  sale  to 
Communist  bloc  nations  of  numerous  sci- 
entific instruments  and  types  of  machinery. 
Pressure  for  more  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists has  been  coming  from  two  sides — 
from  European  ooontries,  especially  Britain, 
and  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
which  have  been  increasing  their  efforts  to 
have  the  embargo  lifted. 

While  the  United  States  has  sold  wheat  to 
Russia,  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  urging  strict 
adherence  to  embargoes  designed  to  with- 
hold from  the  Communists  all  it«ns  they 


could  use  to  strengthen  their  military  pos- 
ture. 

The  UJ3.  stand  was  effective  in  one  in- 
stance. Deals  for  the  sale  of  oil  pipelines  by 
West  Germany  and  Britain  to  the  Soviet  U9- 
ion  which  liad  placed  the  orders  last  year, 
were  canceled  in  response  to  strong  opposi- 
tion from  Washington. 

Russia  is  currently  trying  to  buy  entire 
factories  in  Britain  in  a  (300  million  trans- 
action which  the  British  say  does  not  involve 
restricted  items.  Britain  is  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  grant  credits  up  to  15  years  while 
the  United  States  exposes  long-term  credits 
to  the  Communists. 

James  Marlow.  an  Associated  Press  writer, 
reported  that  about  90  percent  of  the  busi- 
nessmen at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.3. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week  voted  toe 
Increased  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  with 
Russia  and  her  European  satelUtes.  Some 
were  said  to  have  wanted  trade  even  with 
Red  China.  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam, 
which  are  totaUy  embargoed  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  there  was  no  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Speakers  explained  that  if  UJ5.  business  Is 
prevented  from  selling  to  the  Reds  the  trade 
will  go  to  business  in  other  Western  coun- 
tries which  have  fewer  restrictions. 

If  the  Communists  get  the  items  they  want 
from  other  Western  countries  the  effect  of 
the  more  restrictive  US.  embargo  would,  of 
course,  be  blunted,  with  the  TJB.  business  and 
its  employees  the  losers  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  British  position  Is  that  "a  fat  Com- 
munist is  a  little  less  belligerent  than  a  lean 
one." 

Maybe  so,  but  if  there  is  any  truth  In  this 
theory  there  is  still  a  question  of  how  much 
less  belligerent. 

That  there  still  is  a  strong  feeling  in  this 
country  against  selling  anything  to  Com- 
munists on  the  grounds  that  it  contributes  to 
the  total  strength  of  communism  was  evi- 
denced by  the  spirited  but  futUe  fight  in 
Congress  against  helping  Premier  Khru- 
shchev solve  one  of  his  problems  by  seUing 
wheat  to  Russia. 

The  NATO  alliance  was  formed  to  further 
the  alms  of  peace  by  developing  the  mem- 
bers' individual  and  collective  capacity  to  re- 
sist armed  attack. 

As  we  see  it,  letting  down  the  bars  to  sale 
of  strategic  goods  that  would  directly  in- 
crease the  Communists'  warmaklng  poten- 
tial would  be  inconsistent  with  NATO's 
proper  objective  and  a  dangerous  gamble. 

As  for  the  sale  of  nonstrategic  items  to 
the  Soviet  Communists,  it  would  seem  that 
Western  countries  that  are  determined  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  trade  might  be  able 
to  bargain  effectively  in  terms  of  Soviet 
deeds— like  tearing  down  the  Berlin  wall 
halting  direct  and  Indirect  subversion  in 
other  coxmtries  and  ending  the  practice  of 
shooUng  down  U.S.  planes  that  Inadvertently 
stray  beyond  the  line  that  the  Kremlin  has 
drawn  between  the  free  and  Communist 
worlds. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAXOLXNA  '- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poland  cele- 
brated on  May  3  its  173d  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791.  Although  the 
Constitution  was  crushed  by  the  infa- 
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mora  of  the  responsibility  for  development 
Investment.  Canada,  he  noted,  will  Increase 
Its  aid  expenditures  60  percent  this  year, 
and  Prench  and  British  plans  "point  In  the 
same  direction."  This  should,  of  course,  be 
encouraged. 

Another  thing  to  encourage  Is  the  growth 
of  World  Bank  development  lending  through 
Its  subsidiary,  EDA.  The  President  repeated 
his  request  for  congressional  authorization 
of  a  $312  million  contribution  to  IDA'S  capi- 
tal funds  to  support  long-term  development 
loans.  It  Is  obvious  that  Congress  should 
reverse  a  particularly  benighted  vote  recently 
taken  to  deny  these  funds. 


A  Trafic  Trial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  trial  of  great  significance  Is  taking 
place  in  South  Africa.  Nine  opponents 
of  apartheid  are  on  trial  for  their  life 
under  a  sabotage  law  which  is  drawn  so 
broeuUy  as  to  include  the  writing  of  anti- 
Government  slogans  in  public  places. 
Many  fear  that,  if  the  defendants  are 
executed,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
hope  that  freedom  will  be  established  in 
South  Africa  except  by  violent  revolu- 
tion. A  letter  written  by;  Donald  Har- 
rington, A.  Philip  Randolph.  Walter 
Reuther,  Francis  B.  Sayre.  and  Roy 
Wllkins  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  5,  1964.  which  outlines  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  and  explains  the 
nature  of  the  trial.  These  eminent 
Americans  urge  the  United  States  to 
"call  upon  South  Africa  not  only  to 
change  its  tragic  racial  policies,  but  also 
to  point  out  the  seriousness  with  which 
a  death  penalty  would  be  viewed  for 
persons  whose  only  real  offense  is  their 
desire  for  freedom." 

The  letter  follows: 
TUAL    nr    SoDTH    Afsica:    Apabtheio   Oppo- 

KXMTS  FaCZ  OXATH  PlNALTT.  GROUP  WaANS 

To  the  EDrrOR : 

In  the  midst  of  the  widening  struggle  for 
racial  justice  here  In  the  United  States  we 
are  moved  to  voice  publicly  our  deep  concern 
for  the  fate  of  nine  men.  Africans,  whites 
and  an  Indian,  on  trial  for  their  lives  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  accused  of  responsi- 
bility for  192  acta  of  sabotage.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  demanding  the  death  penalty 
provided  under  the  lIHS  General  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  which  defines  sabotage  so  broadly 
that  It  even  Includes  the  writing  of  antl- 
Govemment  slogans  In  public  places. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  21  reported 
on  the  opening  of  the  defense's  argument 
with  statements  by  Nelson  Mandela  and 
Walter  Slsulu,  two  of  South  Africa's  most 
outstanding' leaders,  who  were  long  In  the 
forefront  of  the  nonviolent  struggle  against 
white  supremacy  In  their  country.  If  the 
death  sentence  Is  handed  down,  there  are 
bound  to  be  repercxiaslons  far  beyond  the 
African  continent,  and.  In  your  own  words, 
Mr.  Mandela  "would  become  one  of  the  first 
major  African  martyrs:" 

COM  TIN  \MHe  BABOTAGI 

We  would  Uke  to  make  a  few  general  com- 
ments about  the  trial : 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  truth  or 


falsity  of  some  of  the  specific  charges  In  this 
case,  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
sabotage  and  violence  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  carried  on  In  South  Africa  so 
long  as  the  Government  persists  In  Its  pres- 
ent coiu^e.  The  facts  about  oppression  are 
well  known. 

Opposition  organlaatlons  are  banned;  no 
vote  Is  given  to  the  nonwhltes;  repressive 
legislation  grows  ever  more  severe.  What 
outlet  Is  there  for  nonwhlte  opposition  except 
what  amounts  to  revolutionary  action?  A 
protest  against  severe  penalties  is  therefore 
a  protest  in  reality  against  a  whole  system 
which  provides  no  outlet  for  the  victims  of 
oppression  save  desperate  measures. 

Much  of  the  evidence  against  the  accused 
was  extracted  from  witnesses  who  were  not 
only  held  under  the  90-day  clause  of  the 
General  Law  Amendment  Act  of  19C3  ("no- 
trial"  act)  but  who  were  physically  mal- 
treated. Affidavits  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  have  pretty  conclusively  established 
that  at  least  some  of  the  witnesaes  were  sub- 
jected to  physical  beatings,  the  us*  of  elec- 
tric current,  prolonged  solitary  confinement 
and  other  methods  of  refined  torture.  This 
Is  certainly  cause  for  protest. 

T7.N.   SCRUTTNT 

The  U.N.  has  passed  several  resolutions  In 
both  the  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
asking  for  an  end  to  the  Imprisonment  and 
trials  of  opponents  of  apartheid.  The 
United  States,  we  are  proud  to  note,  voted 
for  these  resolutions.  The  Seciulty  Council 
Is  to  meet  again  shortly  to  consider  the 
South  African  situation  In  the  light  ca  the 
trial  and  In  the  light  of  the  report  of  the 
group  of  experts  It  established,  which  has 
been  submitted  6  weeks  ahead  of  schedule 
because  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

We  feel  that  the  trial  of  these  nine  op- 
ponents of  apartheid  Is  one  of  concern  for 
all  people  who  cherish  freedom,  J\istlce  and 
equality,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  South 
Africa.  We  hope  our  Government  wUl  call 
upon  South  Africa  not  only  to  change  its 
tragic  racial  policies,  but  also  to  point  out 
the  seriousness  with  which  a  death  penalty 
would  be  viewed  for  persons  whose  only  real 
offense  Is  their  desire  for  freedom. 

DowAU)  8.  Hasxington. 

A.  Phxup  Ramdolfh. 

WALm  Rkuthb. 

Francis  B.  Sathz. 

Rot  Wqjuns. 
New  Yohk. 


The  Hoffa  Trial 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  new  hakpshhx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  are  beginning  to  question  wheth- 
er the  Hoffa  trial  in  Tennessee  was  a 
prosecution  or  a  persecution.  A  num- 
ber of  disquieting  dlsclosvires  are  coming 
to  light  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  trial 
exhibits,  statements  of  witnesses  and  of 
counsel,  the  cumulative  effect  of  wliich  is 
to  impel  the  conclusion  tluit  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice's  handling  of  the  Hoffa  case 
would  be  hi  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  look  into  this 
situation.  Surely  there  can  be  no  valid 
objection  from  those  who  frcmi  some 
sources  are  charged  with  having  used 
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the  powerful  law  enforcement  offices  of 
this  Nation  in  an  effort  to  get  a  man 
rather  than  to  prosecute  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  If  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  an  investigation  would  quickly 
refute  such  complaints.  Some  of  the 
allegations  are  so  serious  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
domain  of  American  public  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  at  stake.  After 
observing  the  way  television  cameras 
-  were  installed  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  and  in  other  places  preparatory 
to  making  political  propaganda  out  of 
dealing  with  the  very  serious  and  impor- 
tant problem  of  civil  rights  confronta- 
tions with  State  authorities,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  same  motivations  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  production  of 
evidence  against  Mr.  Hoffa. 

This  becomes  even  more  disturbing 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
publicly  endorses  Walter  Reuther.  an- 
other labor  leader  whose  archenmlty  for 
Hoffa  is  as  notorious  as  is  his  political 
alinement  with  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy. 

There  are  so  many  allegations  here 
that  it  seems  as  though  where  there  is  so 
much  smoke  perhaps  there  is  a  flre.  I 
believe  we  should  take  a  long,  hard,  care- 
ful look  into  all  the  comers  and  all  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  this 
case. 


L.  Mendel  Rivers:  "Mr.  Charleston" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 
Mr.     HUBERT.    Mr.     Speaker,    last 
week  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
ceremonies  In  Charleston.  S.6..  at  the 
dedication  of  the  gigantic  drydock  No.  5. 
It  is  possible  to  place  three  submarines 
side  by  side  in  this  huge  repair  facility 
which  is  located,  as  you  know,  in  the 
district  represented  by   our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  L. 
Mendel  Rivers.    Those  of  us  who  have 
visited  Charleston  know  the  high  re- 
gard and  respect  in  which  our  colleague 
is  held  and  there  is  a  reason,  for  every- 
where you  look  in  Charleston,  Mendel 
Rivers  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  facility  or  activity  being  there. 

I  was  particularly  grateful  that  we 
were  accompanied  by  our  "classmate" 
of  the  77th  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Bob  Sixes.  .  He  made  the 
principal  address  and  had  many  views  to 
express  with  which  I  hasten  to  associ- 
ate myself,  and  for  that  reason  bring 
to  your  attention  the  address  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]: 
AoDKESs  OF  HoK.  RoBXKT  L.  P.  Snucs.  or  Plok- 

n>A,   AT  THI  DKOICATIOir  OF  Dbtdocx  No    S 

CHAai.KSTOIf,  S.O. 

Officially,  I  am  here  foe  the  dedloaUon  at 
drydock  No.  6  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard 
UnoffldaUy,  I  am  here  to  talk  about  one  ot 
the  men  who  brought  drydock  No.  6  to 
Charleston  and  with  it  mu<ai  ot  the  mag- 
nmclent  plctiwe  of  military  and  naval  de- 


velopment which  we  see  here.  That  man  is 
yoiu-  distinguished  Oongreeeman,  Mkndel 
RiVKRS.  Now,  let  me  hasten  to  acknowledge 
the  presence  here  of  South  Carolina's  great 
Senator,  Stkom  TmntMoND.  He  is  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  my  wnrm  personal  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing. He  does  great  things  for  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Nation.  And  he  Is  one  of  that 
little  group  of  Senators  who  are  making  a 
last  ditch  fight  to  save  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  If  the  civil  rights 
bill  now  being  debated  there  should  pass.  It 
would  set  aside  the  Constitution,  establish 
a  police-state  government,  and  turn  our  Na- 
tion upside  down.  So,  I  give  full  credit  to 
Steom  Thttrmokd.  but  I  shall  talk  principally 
about  Mendel  Rivers. 

It  is  a  frequently  repeated  statement  In 
Washington  that  without  Mendel  Rivers, 
Charleston  long  ago  would  have  dried  up 
and  floated  away  to  sea.  Now,  It  is  possible 
that  Is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  I  know 
Charleston  is  well  founded  and  that  Charles- 
ton did  endure  for  some  centuries  before 
Mendel's  time,  but  not  as  well.  So,  rather 
I  am  concerned  with  another  side  of  the 
story  of  MsNDEL's  Influence  on  Charleston. 
It  is  my  candid  belief  that  the  more  im- 
portant fact  Is  if  Mendel  brings  any  more 
military  esteUishmenta  to  Charleston,  the 
whole  thing  will  sink  from  sight  through 
sheer  weight  of  military  installations.  So.  if 
I  appear  ai  times  to  seek  to  divert  some 
activities  to  my  own  Plrst  Florida  District. 
It  is  only  that  I  have  Charleston's  well-being 
at  heart.  I.,dont  want  you  to  sink  from 
sight  through  having  too  many  military 
activities  In  the  environs  of  Charleston. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  Indeed  fortunate  In  having  as 
your  Representative  in  Congress  one  of  the 
ablest,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
of  Oongreasmen.  In  the  24  years  that  I  have 
known  him  and  worked  with  him  and  en- 
Joyed  his  friendship.  I  have  oome  to  know 
him  possibly  better  than  any  other  ot  his 
colleagues.  Particularly  have  I  been  proud 
of  his  courage.  It  is  a  time  when  courage 
is  alngiUarly  needed.  Unless  there  are  men— 
In  greatw  numbers  than  we  now  have  in 
Washington — ^who  have  the  courage  ot  their 
oonvlotlons,  constitutional  government  as  we 
have  known  It  in  America  may  disappear. 

I  congratiUate  you  upon  the  fact  that  year 
after  year  you  have  returned  Mind«l  to  his 
duties  in  Washington  without  opposition. 
You  have  freed  him  to  work  for  you  You 
have  supported  his  elTorte,  and  you  have 
been  bountifully  repaid.  In  him  you  have 
a  great  American. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mendel  Rivers 
more  than  lor  any  othw  reason  the  Polaris 
program  came  to  Charleston  some  4  or  5 
years  ago,  and  signaled  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  Charleston's  historical  role  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Nation's  peace.  The  unique 
weapons  system  combining  the  Polaris  mis- 
sue  and  the  nuclear  submarine  has  given 
this  Nation  a  deterrent  to  war  unparalleled 
In  our  history. 

Charleston  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
support  and  use  of  this  deterrent.  This  is 
only  natiu^l  since  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
to  hlstortcally  entwined  with  the  origin  and 
development  of  Charleston  and  the  Carolina 
low  country. 

One  has  only  to  examine  the  evidence  to 
recognize  Charleston's  slgniflcant  and  Im- 
P°'^*^«>le  In  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. The  preservaUon  of  the  historical  re- 
minders of  the  past,  and  thereby  the  memo- 
ries of  the  contributions  made  by  our  an- 
cestors to  our  Nation's  heritage,  has  been 
exceedingly  well  accomplished  in  your  love- 
ly city. 

Therefore,  it  U  with  full  knowledge  of 
your  origin  and  contribuUon  to  our  way  of 

il*    V^}   ^    "y   "f^^-    <^«   assignment   of 
Charleston's   role   in   the   support   of   the 


Polaris  program  was  no  accident  <»  freak  of 
history.  Rather,  it  was  an  assignment  which 
recognized  both  past  accomplishment  and 
potential  for  the  future  to  make  even  great- 
er contributions  to  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we  un- 
derstand the  full  significance  of  Charleston 
as  a  home  port  for  Polaris  submarines — that 
we  relate  this  dedication  of  drydock  No.  6 
to  the  bigger  picture  of  Charleston  as  the 
only  base  in  the  world  for  the  complete  and 
self-contained  support  of  a  major  part  of 
such  a  mighty  deterrent  force  as  the  Polaris 
fleet,  and  as  the  hub  of  Polaris  system  sup- 
port for  the  entire  world. 

I  underscore  those  words  "only"  and  "com- 
plete," and  "self-contained."  No  other  city 
In  our  Nation,  and  no  other  nation  in  the 
world,  has  such  an  all-inclusive  support  base. 

Other  Polaris  support  faculties  at  Guam  in 
the  Paclflc,  at  Rota  in  Spain,  and  at  Holy 
Loch  in  Scotland,  will  supplement  and  com- 
plement the  Polaris  system;  but  here  at 
Charleston  is  the  heart  of  the  Polaris  sys- 
tem. 

Here,  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Training 
Center  has  complete  facilities  to  train  the 
crews  while  they  are  ashore,  as  the  "Blue"  and 
"Gold"  crews  alternate. 

The  weapons  annex  of  the  naval  am- 
munition depot  has  the  capabUlty  to  store, 
overhaul,  calibrate  and  maintain  the  missUes. 
The  shipping  and  receiving  building  now  un- 
der construction  will  have  the  capabUlty  of 
rapidly  shipping  out  all  items  of  supply, 
large  or  small.  Including  shipment  by  air, 
as  appropriate. 

Piers  have  been  widened  and  strengthened, 
and  the  utilities  capacity  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  to  meet  the  increased  requirements 
generated  by  Polaris. 

This  naval  shipyard  jMovides  complete  fa- 
culties for  fabricating  some  of  the  exotlo 
and  often  unique  components  of  the  weap- 
on and  its  delivery  vehicle. 

The  tender  and  floating  drydock  to  be 
ultimately  berthed  here  will  supply  the  mo- 
bile link  between  this  permanent  base  and 
submarines  on  station. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  hardware,  then, 
here  In  Charleston  is  the  most  complete  and 
most  sophisticated  support  for  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapon  system. 

There  is  stUl  another  advantage  here  in 
Charleston.  The  pleasant  climate  here  per- 
mits year-round  operations  without  the  dif- 
ficulties or  delays  occasioned  by  the  climate 
in  other  areas.  Other  than  Florida,  I  can't 
think  of  a  better  place. 

From  the  standpoint  of  "people" — and  I 
feel  strongly  that  hardware  is  only  as  good  as 
the  people  who  operate  it— this  base  is  equtd- 
ly  complete  and  self-contained.  Barracks 
have  been  added  for  the  Polaris  crews,  and 
housing  Is  being  added  for  their  f amiUes.  We 
hope  that  housing  wUl  soon  be  adequate  for 
these  highly  skilled  and  dedicated  Polaris 
crews. 

Again,  from  the  "people"  standpoint,  I 
commend  the  good  citizens  of  this  Greater 
Charleston  Area  who  have  made  the  Polaris 
crews  feel  so  welcome  and  at  home.  Here 
too,  this  Charleston  base  is  wxnplete  for 
your  southern  hospitality  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  bigger  picture  of  Charles- 
ton as  the  only,  complete,  self-contained 
base  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  into  which  we 
now  fit  today's  dedication  of  drydock  No.  6. 
Now,  may  I  turn  to  a  broader  scene.  There 
have  T)een  significant  changes  in  recent 
months.  There  is  a  new  President  at  the 
hehn  of  the  Ship  of  State;  a  strong  President 
who  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  government  and 
vrise  in  the  ways  of  Congress.  And,  because 
of  this  fact,  there  is  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive 
There  is  in  part  a  new  look— a  new  fiavor  In 
Government.  I  thtok  there  ts  a  better  bal- 
ance in  Government  In  that  the  Chief  Exec- 
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of  the  broader  miracle  of  the  American  way 
of  life  which  makes  these  things  possible. 
While  we  build  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution,  there  are  other  architects  in 
our  Nation  who  would  rewrite  that  Constitu- 
tion and  turn  this  Nation  upside  down. 
And  If  they  succeed  through  the  neglect  and 
Indifference  and  preoccupation  of  the 
American  people,  we  shall  lose  the  broctder 
miracle  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
with  it  the  incentive  for  accomplialunents 
such  as  we  celebrate  today.  So  let  us  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  far  horizons.  Let  us  look  to- 
ward those  things  that  are  good  for  this  Na- 
tion and  all  of  Its  people.  Let  us  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  blinded  to  our  real  goals:  let 
us  not  lose  the  glory  of  America  by  heeding 
the  shrill  cries  of  small  men  who  see  not  the 
stately  edifice  of  freedom  but  only  the  small 
imperfections  In  Its  structure.  Let  us  forge 
ahead  as  a  united  people  lest  we  be  divided 
and  destroyed  by  those  who  would  recast  the 
image  of  America  In  strange  new  patterns. 
Here  in  America  there  Is  room  for  all.  Let 
MB  keep  it  that  way,  not  let  It  become  ruin 
for  all.  In  that  sense  and  for  the  greater 
glory  of  America  I  proudly  Join  you  here 
today  for  the  dedication  of  this  Important 
naval  faculty. 


The  PernTiaB  Army'i  IsdnstrUl  Trainiiif 
Cnten— A  ''Sncctss'*  in  Foreigm  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  mw  TCBK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  many  of  the  critics  of  the  AID  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  who  would  cut 
its  funds  or  abandon  the  entire  military 
assistance  endeavor,  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind them  of  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  area  through  the  example 
of  a  FH-ogram  in  Peru.  The  activities  of 
military  assistance  are  often  miscon- 
strued as  contributing  solely  to  building 
bigger  armies  to  fight  more  devastating 
wars.  Military  assistance  goes  beyond 
guns,  tanks,  and  uniforms  as  exempU- 
fled  by  the  unique  Peruvian  Army  In- 
dustrial Training  Center.  Here  skilled 
worters  are  trained  for  industry  that 
presently  lacks  this  commodity.  Here 
the  promise  of  a  better  life  and  fulfilling 
career  is  offered  to  people  who  may  never 
have  known  such  opportunity. 

In  order  to  teach  needed  skills  and  to 
develop  new  careers  for  its  yoimg  men, 
many  of  whom  are  migrating  from  the 
highlands,  where  life  is  hard  and  land 
scarce,  to  the  urban,  coastal  areas,  the 
Peruvian  Army  began  experimenting  in 
1963  with  3-month  training  programs. 

This  project  received  its  impetus  from 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Army  Mission  In 
Peru  to  assist  in  training  specialists  for 
the  Peruvian  Army  engineering  imlts 
then  receiving  aid  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  Robert  L.  Spence, 
the  present  AID  industrial  education  ad- 
vise, tok  part  in  this  earlier  program 
and  In  the  planning  and  Initial  phases 
of  the  present  project  before  his  retire- 
ment as  a  master  sergeant  statltmed 
with  the  Lima  Army  Mission. 

The  pilot  project  center  at  Chorrlllos 
near  Lima  is  run  by  a  Peruvian  Army 


lieutenant  colonel,  Enrique  Falcon. 
The  Peruvian  Army  provides  $150,000  per 
year  which  covers  the  wages  of  the  10 
civilian  craftsmen  teachers  and  local 
necessities.  AID  contributes  $250,000  for 
technical  help  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  tools — all  American  made. 

Army  recruits,  near  the  end  of  their 
compulsory  tour  of  duty,  are  selected  by 
their  unit  commanders  for  the  training 
program.  Their  first  job  was  to  rebuild 
the  crumbling  old  military  school  which 
houses  the  school  and  to  construct  the 
necessary  furniture  and  equipment. 
Now,  they  not  only  receive  training  in 
such  widely  varied  technical  subjects  as 
electricity,  plumbing,  carpentry,  weld- 
ing and  metalwork,  painting,  masonry 
and  heavy  equipment  operation,  but  also 
rigorous  orientation  in  the  principles  of 
leadership,  labor  unions,  rights  xmder 
labor  laws,  and  community  development 
which  gives  them  background  to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  community  and  national 
affairs.  Each  graduate  has  a  specific 
job  awaiting  him  wltii  an  employer  if 
he  cares  to  take  it.  Currently,  about  half 
do.  while  the  rest  retmn  to  their  native 
districts  better  equipped  for  life  than 
before. 

Plans  are  underway  to  expand  pres- 
ent facilities,  so  that  by  1965  all  8.000  to 
10.000  men  annually  leaving  the  army 
will  have  some  training.  Enrollment 
should  increase  at  Chorrlllos  from  225  to 
450  students  per  3-month  cycle  and  the 
number  of  trade  courses  offo^  more 
than  double  from  7  to  15.  Pour  military 
districts  have  or  will  soon-have  their  own 
training  center  which  can  better  coordi- 
nate local  needs  with  training  programs. 
Eventually  courses  In  36  crafts  including 
agricultural  skills  are  anticipated. 

Thus,  Peru  with  the  help  of  AID  has 
found  one  feasible  way  which  is  practi- 
cally unique  in  the  world  to  train  skilled 
and  semiskilled  labor,  "nie  program  is 
an  undeniable  success.  Certainly  to  one 
19-year-old  native  of  the  Andean  high- 
lands who  recently  completed  the  pro- 
gram, it  has.   He  said: 

I'm  happy  because  now  I  feel  like  a  useful 
man.  ru  leave  the  army  with  a  profession, 
knowing  that  I  haven't  bem  wasting  my 
time. 


Not  m  Scheol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  from  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Grover,  my  ctmstltuents.  a  letter 
to  the  editor  concerning  the  school  prayer 
decision,  whfefa  was  published  in  a  Cali- 
fornia newspaper.  I  believe  the  letter  to 
be  of  Interest  and  wish  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Hoc 
EMTOa,  TBS  9rsB-l 

I  am  not  writing  to  take  sides  pro  or  con 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  prayer  controversy 
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over  the  Supreme  Court  deolsloa.  On  this 
I  am  not  sure.  But  I  truly  do  brieve  there 
Is  a  place  for  everything. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in  my  age 
bracket  (40  to  66)  honestly  feel  as  I  do  when 
they  look  back  on  their  public  school  years. 
My  teachers  in  New  England  were  required  to 
read  from  the  Bible  dally  and  lead  us  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  I  remember  think-ing  my 
teacher  always  read  it  quickly  and  poorly.  I 
would  find  myself  comparing  the  teacher  un- 
favorably to  the  minister  of  my  family's 
church.  And  I  would  always  repeat  the 
prayer  rather  self-consciously  in  school — but 
never  felt  that  way  in  chvirch  and  Sunday 
school.  In  school  I  would  see  my  good  Jew- 
ish friends  not  saying  it  at  aU  and  my 
Catholic  friends  finishing  before  I  did. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  school  days,  my 
religious  instruction  and  inspiration  did  not 
come  from  the  public  school  but  from  my 
home  and  church. 

Mrs.  Bkmtom  T.  Ellis. 

Vektuea. 


DitU  HalberstuB,  PoBlicr  Priie 
Winner 


Bour  nr  mw  tokk 


Rifhtt  Bill  Gets  Faculty  Backiiiff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  U,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  resolution  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  law  school  faculty. 
True  to  the  traditions  of  the  noble  sub- 
ject they  teach  each  day,  these  men  have 
adopted  this  declaration  of  conscience  In 
which  they  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  such  civil  rights 
legislation  as  will  enable  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  live  in  dignity  and 
work  in  harmony  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
American  ideal. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Rights  Bill  Gets  a  Faculty  Backing 
Whereas  it  Is  our  considered  Judgment  as 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  students  of  the  law 
that  the  continued  viability  and  vitality  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
mand that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
receive  all  necessary  guarantees  of  equal 
rights  under  the  law  and  equal  protection 
of  the  law;  and 

Whereas  It  is  both  morally  Just  and  legally 
imperative  that  all  citizens  of  these  United 
States  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  and  discharge  their  duties 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  as  a 
Declaration  of  Conscience,  do  hereby  peti- 
tion the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  Join 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  enact- 
ing such  meaningful  legislation  as  will  en- 
able all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  live 
in  dignity  and  work  in  harmony  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  American  ideal. 

W.  Edward  Sell,  Professor  of  Law; 
Thomas  M.  Cooley.  II,  Dean,  school  of 
law;  David  R.  Bookstavw,  Professor  of 
Law;  Herbert  L.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  Law;  Francis  E.  Holahan,  ProfeBscr 
of  Law;  Ralph  Reisner,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Law;  WUliam  P.  Schula,  Jr.. 
Professor  of  Law;  Thomas  8.  Checkley, 
Professor  of  Law;  Robert  O.  Ifelners, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law;  and  Rob- 
ert G.  Meiners,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law.  • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  coNNscnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
David  Halberstam,  .the  young  reporter 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  interna- 
tional reporting  for  his  work  in  South 
Vietnam,  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Hal- 
berstam, of  Winsted,  Conn. 

Mr.  Halberstam,  currently  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  shares  his  award 
with  Malcolm  Browne  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

David  Halberstam  worked  three  sum- 
mers as  a  r^x>rter  for  the  Hartford 
Courant  while  attending  Harvard,  where 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  student 
paper,  the  Crimson,  and  campus  corre- 
spondent for  the  Boston  Globe  while  still 
an  undergraduate. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  news  story  carried 
by  the  Hartford  Courant  on  May  5,  the 
day  following  the  awarding  of  the  PtUit- 
zer  Prizes,  about  David  Halberstam: 
PuLrraEE  Prize  Winner  Got  Start  on 
Courant 

David  Halberstam.  New  York  Times  re- 
porter who  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
Monday  for  international  reporting  from 
Vietnam,  got  his  start  as  b  newspaperman 
on  the  Courant. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Halberstam 
of  130  Meadow  Street.  Winsted. 

He  worked  for  the  Courant  as  a  summer 
replacement  during  his  vacations  trom  Har- 
vard in  1952,  1953.  and  1954  and  was  a  gen- 
eral assignment  reporter. 

His  brother.  Michael,  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
now  a  doctor  on  fellowship  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Washington.  D.C..  worked 
with  him  on  the  Coxirant  for  two  summers 
and  both  are  remembered  as  competent,  co- 
operative, and  willing  reporters. 

WROTE    FROM    HARVARD 

David,  occasionally  during  the  school  year, 
would  send  stories  of  Interest  to  Connecticut 
from  Cambridge.  He  was  managing  editor 
of  Harvard's  undergraduate  paper,  the 
Crimson,  when  a  senior  there  and  a  staff 
member  from  his  freshman  year  on. 

He  was  also  Harvard  campus  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  Globe  while  a  Harvard  under- 
graduate. 

After  graduation  in  1955.  Halberstam 
worked  for  4  years  for  the  Nashville  '^<»nnes- 
sean.  then  Joined  the  New  York  'Rmes  Wash- 
ington bureau  in  1960. 

CONGO   TO    VIETNAM 

The  following  year,  he  was  in  the  Congo 
for  the  Times  and  from  there  went  to  Viet- 
nam where  he  epent  18  months  reporting 

often  in  grave  danger— the  war,  political 
events,  and  changing  powers. 

Halberstam,  29.  said  he  was  delighted  "on 
behalf  of  all  that  small  band  of  reporters  in 
Vietnam  who  worked  so  hard  under  such 
difOcult  conditions"  when  told  he'd  been 
selected  for  a  Pulitaar  Prize.  He  is  now  in 
New  York  covering  national  and  city  assim- 
ments  for  the  Times. 

He  shares  the  $1,000  prize  money  with 
Malcolm  Browne,  83,  who  covered  Vietnam 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Associated  Press. 


Halberstam  was  Xxm  in  New  York  and  was 
graduated  from  Tonkers  High  SchooL  B» 
made  his  heme  with  hla  mother,  a  widow. 
in  Winsted  when  he  was  a  Harvard  stodent. 

Last  March,  he  was  honored  by  Long 
Island  University  for  his  covecag*  at  tha 
Vietnamese  war  and  the  crises  in  the  regime 
of  the  Ngo  family.  He  was  given  a  plaque  as 
part  of  the  16th  annual  Polk  National  Re- 
porting Awards. 

Monday,  it  was  announced  that  he  and 
other  reporters  covering  Vietnam  were  pre- 
sented an  award  by  the  1963-64  Nieman 
Fellows  for  integrity  In  Journalism. 

Besides  being  a  reporter.  Halberstam  is  also 
a  novelist.  He  published  "The  Noblest  Ro- 
man" In  1961  based  in  part  on  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  reporter  In  the  South. 


Cuba:  A  Coarse  of  ActioB  for  tke 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  TLomauL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Ralph  Renick.  vice  president  in 
charge  of  news  of  WTVJ,  channel  4  in 
Miami,  addressed  the  Society  of  the 
Pour  Arts  in  Palm  Beach.  The  main 
points  of  his  speech  were  later  aired  over 
WTVJ  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bi-ing  Mr.  Renick 's  timely  and  Uiought- 
provoking  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Cuba:  A  Cottrse  of  Action  tok.  the  United 
States 

Tonight  I  am  in  Palm  Beach  at  the  invi- 
tation of  former  Ambassador  Stanton  Grlffls 
to  address  the  Society  of  the  Four  Arts.  The 
society  asked  me  to  talk  on  "the  Cuban 
situation."    Here  is  what  I  told  the  society: 

If  the  OAS  does  not  act  with  dispatch  and 
boldness  against  Cuba,  based  on  the  docu- 
mented Irrefutable  evidence  that  Cuba  lias 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Venezuela,  then  I  suggest  the  United  States 
do  the  following  on  its  own: 

1.  Issue  a  public  declaration  to  the  world 
that  Cuba  poses  a  threat  not  only  to  the 
Latin  nations,  but  to  the  United  States  ^^4 
a  state  of  limited  hostility  shall  exist  between 
the  two  nations. 

2.  Organization  and  recognition  of  a  Cuban 
Government-in-exlle  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  lifeline  into  the  Island  to  the 
operating  underground. 

3.  Full,  yet  perhaps,  covert  support  of  exile 
groups  in  their  efforts  to  liberate  the  island 
and  set  up  a  rebel  government  in  arms  Inside 
Cuba. 

4.  Offer  of  complete  arms  and  men  to  any 
Latin  nation  requesting  aid  in  fighting  revo- 
lutionary activity  by  Cuba  or  any  group  op- 
erating out  of  or  with  the  support  of  Cuba 
or  a  mutual  security  pact  to  be  drawn  up 
and  signed  between  any  nation  so  desiring  a 
pact  with  the  United  States.  Any  attack, 
small  or  large,  guerrilla  or  overt,  will  be  con- 
sidered an  attack  upon  both  parties  of  the 
pact.  Clearing,  thusly,  the  way  for  armed 
Intervention  in  any  such  occurrence. 

5.  A  harsh  and  clear-cut  ultimatum  that 
any  type  boate.  no  matter  what  their  avowed 
purpose,  found  within  our  3 -mile  limit  wUl 
be  either  sunk  or  captured  and  Itll  han>^^ 
held  prisoner. 
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p.  m..  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Rscoao  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script car  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  AppendU,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rzcoro. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unlees  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Rxcoao  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 
\uiless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gresa  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  ths  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
subetltutloiu  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNOazssiONAi.  Rxcord  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Jiecord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  spply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  pctft  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem., 
ber,  or  to  an  authorised  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adJo\imment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Conores- 

SZOMAI,  RXCORO. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNosxssioNAi.  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  ofllclal  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  lUtemate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear. 
Ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  ahall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  eqxilpment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 


by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNcasssioMAi.  Rxcoio,  nor  to  Rxcords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoMoaxssioNAi.  Rxcoao 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  xmless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congscssional 
Rxcoxo  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  O^^cial  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
ill  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUrOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
i  Speaker,  too  often  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
[ress  is  judged  by  absolute  terms.  The 
'Alliance  for  Progress  must  be  viewed 
I  rather  in  the  context  of  the  tremendous 
[breadth  and  depth  of  the  multitude  of 
c  problems  that  face  Latin  America.  In 
this  context,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
shows  promises  of  successfully  meeting 
,  the  problems  that  it  set  out  to  solve. 

Certainly,  Latin  America  is  not  a 
monolith.  Problems  and  progress  vary 
from  country  to  country  and  from  region 
to  region,  and  headway  is  mtMle  unevenly. 
But  it  Lb  becoming  apparent  that  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  are  increas- 
ingly engaging  in  a  rational  attack  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  conditions  which 
heretofore  have  prevented  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  achieving  Its  great  potential. 

On  April  15,  David  Bell,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, made  an  tmusually  thoiight- 
ful  address  on  the  Alliance  before  the 
West  Point  Conference  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Bell  is  factual,  realistic,  and 
hopef  uL  In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues 
will  likewise  find  Mr.  Bell's  address  of 
interest,  I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Addbxbs  bt  thx  Honorablx  Davis  E.  Beix, 

ADMimSTKATOK,  AGKNCT  rOB  INTBINATTONAI, 

Dkvzlopment,  IJipaetmekt  or  State,  Bi- 
roiia  THi  West  Point  Conference  on  Latin 
Ambucan  Pbobleics,  U.S.  Miutart  Acaih 
xur.  West  Point.  N.T.,  Apeil  15,  1964 
The  role  of  a  keynote  speaker  at  a  confer- 
ence  lo^cally  otight   to  be.   I  auppoae,   to 
range  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  con- 
ference's rubject,  posing  Issues  and  suggest- 
ing lines  of  discussion  for  the  subsequent 
meeting.    I  propose  to  depart  somewhat  from 
the  traditional  role. 

Your  subject  Is  very  broad  indeed — noth- 
ing less  than  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  conditions  in  Latin  America,  and  how 
they  relate  to  U.S.  Interests  and  ix>llcy. 
Rather  than  attempting  to  cover  this  entire 
field.  I  should  Uke,  If  you  will  permit  me. 
to  concentrate  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
what  It  Is,  how  much  It  has  accomplished, 
and  what  It  can  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
achieve  In  the  future.  By  beginning  with 
these  relatively  specific  questions,  I  think 
we  win  arrive  at  some  issues  very  much 
worth  the  attention  of  this  conference. 
I 
Anyone  who  examines  the  matter  objec- 
tively would  agree,  I  think,  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  was  a  brlUlant  conception. 
It  was  brilliant  because  It  fulfilled  a  criti- 
cal need  both  in  the  United  States  and  In 
Latin  America.    In  Latin  America  there  had 
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been  developing  for  years  a  sense  of  urgent 
need  for  progress  and  reform — a  sense  of  the 
Inevitability,  and  Indeed  the  desirability,  of 
rapid  and  widespread  modernization.  The 
"winds  of  revolution"  were  sweeping  Latin 
America,  and  the  critical  issue  was  whether 
they  would  bring  true  progress  in  freedom, 
or  the  false  promise  of  Marxist  regimes. 

In  the  United  States,  after  years  of  con- 
centrating on  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  there 
had  been  developing  a  sense  that  our  closest 
neighbors  needed  our  help  urgently.  This 
was  a  bipartisan  view,  which  found  strong 
expression  In  the  closing  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  in  the  initiative  that 
led  to  the  Act  of  Bogota. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  therefore,  gave 
expression  to  the  urgent  interest  both  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  of  the  United 
States,  that  modernization  and  progress  be 
achieved  In  Latin  America — and  that  they 
be  achieved  under  free  governments.  The 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Estc  put  this  point 
clearly  and  explicitly  In  si>eaking  of  the  joint 
commitment  ol  the  signers  to  seek  "eco- 
nomic progress  and  broader  social  Justice 
within  the  framework  erf  personal  dignity 
and  political  liberty.- 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  a  brilliant 
conception  also  In  an  economic  sense. 
Drawing  on  15  years  of  postwar  experience 
in  assisting  economic  recovery  and  growth 
the  Alliance,  Uke  the  Marshall  plan,  was 
conceived  ot  from  the  beginning  as  a  true 
partnership,  in  which  the  Latin  American 
countries  would  undertake  a  maximum  effort 
on  their  own  behalf,  and  the  United  States 
would  provide  a  substantial  margin  of  addi- 
tional resources.  Accordingly,  the  Latin 
American  countries  committed  themselves  to 
the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  economic  de- 
velopment; to  the  mobilization  of  larger  re- 
sources through  higher  taxes  and  better  tax 
collection;  to  the  expansion  of  educatlcxial 
services;  to  the  diversification  of  exports;  to 
reforming  rural  life  in  order  to  permit  larger 
agricultural   productivity  and   incomes. 

And  the  United  States  committed  itfeelf  to 
provide  technical  and  capital  resources — 
both  public  and  private—over  a  10-year 
period,  to  help  the  Latin  Americans  achieve 
economic  and  social  progress.  The  joint  ob- 
jective—of the  highest  Importance  both  to 
the  Latin  Americans  and  ourselves — Is  for 
each  Latin  American  country  to  become 
firmly  embarked  on  the  process  economists 
call  self-sustaining  growth:  to  achieve  the 
rates  of  saving  and  investment,  the  degree 
of  skills  and  education,  the  institutions,  at- 
titudes, and  incentives,  which  will  assure  a 
steady  year-by-year  Increase  in  per  capita 
Income — ^without  special  help  from  outside. 

Looking  back,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced conception  ever  worked  out  for  U.S. 
aid  to  less  developed  countries:  it  was  based 
on  self-help  principles;  it  was  designed  as  a 
partnership;  It  was  planned  to  draw  on  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  resources;  and  it  was 
recognized  from  the  start  as  a  long-term 
enterprise,  leading  to  self-sustaining  further 
progress. 

I  would  not  argue  that  the  conception  was 
without  flaw.  For  one  thing,  the  original 
statements  about  the  Alliance  did  not  per- 
haps lay  enough  stress  on  the  differences 
among  the  Latin  American  countries,  which 
should  permit  several  of  them  to  achieve 
the  main  objective  of  the  Alliance  relatively 
much  sooner  than  others. 


But  the  qualifications  are  not  major  ones, 
and  my  proposition  stands:  I  suggest  that 
from  the  viewpoint  both  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans and  ourselves,  the  Alliance  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally well  designed  act  of  international 
statecraft. 

n 
How  has   the  Alliance   fared.   In   its   first 
2Vi  years? 

An  answer  should  begin,  It  seems  to  me. 
with  the  fact  of  some  very  impressive  physi- 
cal accomplishments.  By  June  SO,  1964,  for 
example,  U.S.  assistance  under  the  Alliance 
will  have  helped  to  build  over  220,000  houses. 
By  the  same  date,  UJS.  aid  will  have  helped 
to  build  over  23.000  classrooms  and  to  print 
over  6,800,000  books.  Clean  water  supply 
systems  will  have  been  furnished  for  nearly 
15  million  people  in  more  than  1,000  towns 
and  villages.  Over  650  mobile  health  units, 
hospitals,  and  health  centers  will  have  been 
festablished.  More  than  200,000  agricultural 
credit  loans  will  have  been  made.  About 
10  million  children  are  receiving  a  hot  lunch 
every  schoolday — with  consequent  benefit 
both  to  nutrition  and  to  education. 

There  are  other  measures  of  change  which 
are  also  Impressive.  For  example,  no  less 
than  16  Latin  American  countries  brought 
about  some  Improvement  In  tax  administra- 
tion and  tax  legislation  last  year,  and  7 
of  those  countries  have  begun  major  reform 
programs.  Revenue  collections  In  some 
countries  are  up  as  much  as  30  percent.  The 
Latin  American  countries  are  today  spend- 
ing 25  percent  more  on  public  education 
than  they  did  before  the  Alliance.  Land 
reform  efforts  have  been  undertaken  in  12 
countries  since  1960.  Fifteen  countries  have 
established  self-help  housing  programs. 

Not  aXi  by  any  means  has  gone  well.  Some 
countries  have  conspicuously  failed  to  buckle 
down  to  the  hard  economic  decisions.  Pri- 
vate investment  from  the  United  States  has 
not  moved  In  nearly  the  volume  that  had 
been  hoped  fcM*. 

Nevertheless,  the  tangible  evidences  of 
chan^  are  impressive.  But  they  are  not 
enough  by  themselves  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  progress  under  the  Alliance.  Two 
other  types  of  evidence  miist  also  be  exam- 
ined. 

The  first  relates  to  the  leadership  in  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Everyone  would 
agree  that  strong  national  leadership  Is 
essential  If  any  development  program  Is  to 
succeed.  Has  this  been  forthcoming?  How 
far  are  Latin  American  leaders,  public  and 
private,  committed  to  progress  under  the 
Alliance? 

The  only  honest  answer  is  that  there  have 
been  wide  difiTerences  In  different  countries. 
Substantial  development  programs  have  been 
undertaken  In  the  last  3  years  by  half  a 
doeen  countries — among  them  Venezuela. 
Colombia.  ChUe,  El  Salvador,  Mexico.  Much 
less  has  been  dona  by  others — notably,  of 
course,  by  Brazil. 

Can  we  detect  a  trend?  Are  more  and 
more  of  the  govenuxMntal  and  private  lead- 
ers in  Latin  America  coming  to  understand 
what  it  wiU  take  to  make  the  Alliance  suc- 
ceasftQ — to  Mdil«ve  progrew  under  free  insti- 
tutions? I  think  there  is  no  more  Impor- 
tant question  to  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
ference. 

For  what  la  is  worth,  my  own  answer  to 
this  question  Is  •  cautious  yes.  I  think  more 
of  a  consensus  is  developing  In  many  Latin 
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and  to  the  peoples  of  the  hemlq>herD, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, to  make  sure  that  our  help  Is  appUed  In 
ways  that  will  aohleve  solid  and  lasting  re- 
sults. 

In  iiwBfSBlng  progress  under  the  Alliance, 
we  must  consider  not  only  aocompUshtnents 
to  date,  and  the  ooounitznent  of  national 
leaders.  We  must  look  beyond  the  Immediate 
resulte  of  change  expresaed  In  terms  of  num- 
bers of  schools  and  dollars  worth  of  inveet- 
ment.  We  must  ask :  la  the  process  of  change 
beomning  institutionalized  T  Are  institutions 
being  eertaUlshed  in  the  society  which  will 
pcoduce  change  and  progress — regularly  and 
steadily — ^for  the  oontintilng  futiore?  Let  me 
say  a  word  briefly  about  three  aspecte  of  the 
answer. 

Plrst.  a  continuing  growth  process  requires 
an  Institutionalized  savlnga  and  investment 
procees.  One  aspect  of  such  a  process  is  the 
availability  of  credit.  Latin  American  coun- 
tries typically  have  made  credit  available  to 
only  a  few.  on  short  maturities  and  at  very 
high  Interest  ratee.  A  major  effort  under  the 
Alllanoe  is  to  establish  new  credit  Institu- 
tions— aimed  ai  small  fanners,  medium  and 
anoall  businessman,  and  middle  class  home- 
owners. 

Some  resulte  have  been  spectacular,  such 
as  the  rapid  growth  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations— ^virtually  nonexistent  8  years  ago — 
which  today  have  ovm-  136.000  members.  $46 
mlllloD  In  saving,  and  more  than  16,000 
houses  underway  in  nine  countries. 

I  think  In  this  and  other  ways  there  has 
been  much  progrees  in  the  credit  field.  But 
there  Is  stUI  much  to  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  savings  and  Investment  insUtutlocs  in 
nearly  all  the  Latin  American  countrlee — and 
the  process  Is  sspedally  difficult  In  thoee 
countries,  like  Chile,  which  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  continuous  Inflation. 

fleoond.  a  continuing  growth  proceee  re- 
quires Instltutloos  for  adapting  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  the  problems  of  the 
country.  In  tha  tTnlted  Stetee.  much  of  this 
work  has  oentered  around  the  imlversltlee — 
particularly  the  land  grant  ocMeges.  By  and 
large  the  tradition  of  the  Latin  American 
universities  Is  different,  and  Latin  American 
uniyersitles  are  not  centers  of  practtcal 
work — as  rtlstlnnt  from  theoretical  diacxis- 
8km— on  ths  problems  of  their  societiee. 
Nor  have  there  been  strong  research  tradi- 
tions In  most  Latin  Amwlcan  indtistries. 

Theee  conditions  are  changing,  and  many 
Influences  are  at  work  to  change  them — 
among  others,  thoee  of  the  Rockefeller  and 
Pord  PoundatJons.  Under  AID  contracte, 
moreover,  some  80  UJ3.  universities  are  work- 
ing with  40  Latin  American  institutions  in  1 1 
countries.  In  some  places,  and  to  some  de- 
gree, we  are  beginning  to  see  significant  im- 
provemente. 

But  In  view  of  the  strong  traditions  that 
work  against  soch  change,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  too  sangiilne  of  early  and  large-scale 
progress. 

A  third  maj(»-  requirement  tor  a  continu- 
ing growth  process,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
of  us,  is  the  development  of  great«-  strength 
In  the  private  sect<N:.  This  Is  of  course  a 
highly  controversial  subject  in  many  coun- 
tries in  Latin  Amwlca.  It  Is  not  one  upon 
which  I  have  time  tonight  to  present  a  fully 
Mated  and  qualified  poeltion.  In  summary, 
however,  I  think  an  American  audience  will 
understand  me  when  I  speak  of  the  tre- 
mendous significance  In  o\ir  own  history  of  a 
wide  diversity  of  sourcee  of  initiative  and 
Action — In  Stote  and  local  govemmente.  aj 
well  as  the  Pederal  Government — in  mUlions 
of  Individual  farmownns  and  businessmen, 
as  well  as  a  few  Industrial  giante.  Private 
and  local  Initiative  and  decisionmaking  have 
been  crucial  to  our  own  eooncnnic  and  social 


By  and  large,  and  with  exceptions,  the  tra- 
dition In  Latin  America  is  different,  and  in 
soms   oountriea   sharply   different,   with   a 


single  powerful  central  government  and  a 
small  number  ot  major  landholders  and 
businessmen. 

Not  only  is  1^  Important,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  help  establish  the  InatltuUons  of 
a  pluralistic  society,  through  the  stimulaUon 
of  all  kinds  of  action  groups — small  busi- 
nesses. coop«titives.  farm  organizations,  la- 
bor unions,  and  so  on — in  the  interest  of  live- 
ly and  progressive  eocmomlc  and  social  action 
But  it  is  also  Important  to  coimter  the 
specious  appeal  given  to  Marxist  argiiments 
by  the  apparent  relationship  between  heavUy 
concentrated  industry  and  agriculture  and 
the  poor  living  standards  of  campeslnoe  and 
urban  workers.  Although  too  many  young 
intellectuals  in  Latin  America  regard  private 
inltlaUve  and  private  enterprise  as  synony- 
mous with  "robber  barons"  and  "capitelistic 
exploitetion." 

The  development  of  lively,  multifarious 
private  and  local  Institutions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  faces  special  obetacles.  But  no 
task  is  more  Important.  And  w*  should.  I 
think,  regard  the  estebllshm«it  of  every  suc- 
cessfiU  smaU  btisinees.  every  successful  credit 
union  or  marketing  coc^wratlve.  every  suc- 
cessful savings  and  loan  association,  every 
successful  village  ooundl — ^not  simply  as  pro- 
viding a  better  answer  to  some  immediate 
economic  or  social  problem,  but  as  strength- 
ening the  vital  fabric  of  a  free  soctety. 

I  think  that  considerable  progress  Is  be- 
ing made  along  these  llnee.  But  the  task 
remains  vital  and  urgent  and  it  wlU  not  be 
accomplished  overnight. 

In  smnmary.  therefore,  my  own  tentetive 
conclusion  as  to  how  the  Alliance  has  fared 
to  date.  Is  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  and  a  nvunber  of  the  slgna  »^"d  por- 
tents are  favorable.  Many  of  ths  problems 
are  very  deep-seated,  however,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  basis  at  this  point  for  claim- 
ing more  than  a  good  beginning, 
m 
Let  me  conclude  by  raising  briefly  three 
current  Issues  of  ImpcM-tance  which  are  cloee- 
ly  related  to  the  Alliance. 

The  first  is  the  problem  of  security  in  rela- 
tion to  development — security  in  the  sense 
of  personal  safety  to  move  about,  to  own 
and  dispose  of  prx^nty,  to  oonduet  one's 
affairs  in  peace.  We  have  seen  in  Latin 
America  clear  illustrations  of  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  such  personal  security  if  economic 
and  social  progress  is  to  be  achieved.  Terro- 
rism In  Veneauela.  Banditry  in  Colombia. 
And  our  programs  both  of  military  and  of 
economic  assistance  have  been  substantially 
affected. 

On  the  military  side,  the  TJJB.  military  as- 
slstence  programs  have  been  greatly  changed 
In  the  last  2  or  8  years.  In  genoral  they 
do  not  provide  today  the  tanks,  artillery, 
naval  veesels  and  combat  aircraft  that  were 
their  main  componente  a  few  years  ago.  To- 
day, they  are  compoeed  far  more  of  the  kinds 
of  light  arms,  transportetlon  and  c<»nmuni- 
cation  equipment,  and  engineering  equip- 
ment, which  are  appropriate  for  internal  se- 
curity and  civic  action  objectives. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  are  providing  In 
several  cases  valuahls  training,  advice,  and 
equipment  for  local  police  forces — as  in  the 
crucial  mcmths  last  year  before  the  Vene- 
zuelan election. 

I  am  sure  this  conference  will  want  to 
oonsldM-  the  many  problems  related  to  mili- 
tary infiiience  In  Latin  America.  I  suggest 
that  in  doing  so  we  not  loee  sight  of  the 
ftmdamental  importance  of  reliable  security 
in  a  community  if  econcnnlc  and  sodal  prog- 
ress is  to  be  achieved. 

A  second  issue  relates  to  population  growth. 
Rates  of  population  growth  in  miich  of  Latin 
America  are  very  high — eo  hl^  that  they 
would  if  continued  result  In  a  doubling  of 
the  population  in  about  26  years. 

These  rates  are  not  nscessarUy  so  high  as 
to  prevent  a  rise  in  per  ei^ilta  income.  In- 
deed, the  imperfect  figures  we  have  Indicate 
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that  per  capite  income  In  most  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  is  in  fact  rising.  But  theee 
high  rates  of  peculation  growth  surely  make 
the  problem  of  achieving  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  much  harder.  One  way  of 
putting  the  problem  Is  to  note  that  totai 
income  in  real  terms  would  have  to  double 
In-  26  years  Just  to  maintain  today's  low 
standards  of  living. 

A  great  defU  more  knowledge  is  needed  on 
the  general  relationships  between  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  development,  on 
attitudes  and  (pinions,  on  vital  stetlstlcs 
and  demogn4>by,  and  on  ways  of  making 
available  to  people  the  Information  they 
need  to  make  rational  choices  in  this  very 
complex  field.  I  beUeve  that  thue  is 
increasing  awareness  of  the  many  aspecta  of 
the  population  problems  in  Latin  America. 
Jvist  as  there  Is  in  the  United  Btetes,  and  this 
promises  to  lead  to  better  vmderstandlng  of 
what  can  and  should  be  done. 

A  third  lmp«'tant  Issue  is  trade.  External 
aid  under  the  Alliance  affords  a  temporary 
boost,  but  eventually,  the  Latin  American 
countries  must  satisfy  their  need  for  external 
resources  throu^  trade— and  for  some  of 
them  this  Is  a  very  serious  problem.  Com- 
modity arrangemente  like  the  coffee  agree- 
ment will  be  a  substantial  help  but  far  from 
a  complete  solution. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  Is  now  considering  these 
problems  in  Geneva,  and  has  before  it  a 
number  of  novel  Ideas,  such  as  the  granting 
by  advanced  countries  of  special  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  manufactured  exporte  of  Ices  de- 
veloped countries.  I  am  not  myself  sanguine 
that  most  of  these  Ideas  will  prove  iiseful,  at 
least  in  the  near  future. 

But  I  think  all  of  us  should  be  aware  of 
the  great  need  for  Increased  export  earnings, 
and  that  the  Alliance  must  help  in  providing 
positive  answers — such  as  the  diversification 
of  export  producte. 

IV 

We  plainly  confront  major  problems  in 
considering  the  future  of  Latin  America — 
and  this  conference  has  ample  and  serious 
business  before  it. 

As  you  proceed  with  your  deliberations,  I 
commend  to  yoiu*  attention  the  basic  prin- 
ciple steted  in  the  declaration  estebllahlng 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — "The  basic  prin- 
ciple that  free  men  working  through  the 
Institution  of  representetive  democracy  can 
best  satisfy  man's  aspirations,  including 
thoee  for  work,  home  and  land,  health  and 
schools."  80  far  as  Latin  America  is  con- 
cerned, that  stetement  Is  an  act  of  faith,  not 
an  accomplished  fact.  To  help  turn  It  into 
reality  Is  an  objective  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  all  of  us  In  the  United  States. 


Mental  RetardatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

or   MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  well  aware  that  mental  illness 
and  retardation  represent  an  enormous, 
cost  to  oar  Nation  in  human  re- 
som-ces — in  wasted  opportunities — in 
untold  suffering,  and  tragedy.  It  is  es- 
timated that  1  in  every  12  persons  in 
this  country  is  personally  touched  by 
this  problem,  either  through  their  fsun- 
ily  or  their  friends. 

As  president  of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Jr.,  Foundation.  I  was  pleased  to  an- 


nounce a  recent  grant  of  $2  J  mlllloii  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  toward  a  multt- 
discipUnary  attack  an  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  I  am  bc^Def  ul  that  the  uppiica^ 
tion  for  a  Fedoral  grant  will  be  approved, 
making  the  university  eligible  for  an 
additional  $2.1  milUon  for  this  vital 
program. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk, 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 
Dr.  Ruidc's  analysis  of  the  develc^imients 
'in  the  field  of  mental  health  represents 
the  most  advanced  thinking  today  on 
understanding,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :' 
'  Mbntai.   Rxtaxoation:    Kenkedt    Puko    akd 

MxDiCAL    Association   Paovrnx    ros    VrrAi, 

Fuims  Ain>  Rksxabch 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

Last  Wednesday  in  Chicago,  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy.  Jr.  Foundation  announced  a  $2.2 
million  grant  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  grant,  the  largest  in  the  foundation's 
$22.5  million  program,  will  support  a  multl- 
dlBcipllnary  attack  on  mental  retardation. 

Senator  Edwaxs  If.  Kxnnxst,  of>MBSsa- 
chusette,  who  announced  the  grant,  noted 
that  $700,000  of  it  was  to  assist  in  eeteblish- 
Ing  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation 
Mental  Retardation  Clinical  Service  and 
Training  Facility. 

If  an  ^plication  for  a  Federal  grant  is 
approved,  the  university  would  become  eligi- 
ble for  $2.1  mUUon  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  under  ite  ^-to-l  matching  program. 

coKnotxNcx  or  expebts 

The  day  after  the  annoimcement.  the 
American  Medical  Association  began  a  8-day 
conference  of  experte  in  all  phasee  of  the 
problem  to  seek  ways  of  speeding  up  the 
national  medical  mobilization  against  re- 
tardation. 

In  terms  of  magnitude,  mental  retarda- 
tion Is  the  most  handicapping  of  aU  child- 
hood disorders. 

There  are  5.6  million  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adulte  in  the  United  States, 
and  126.000  babies  who  will  be  retarded  are 
bom  each  year. 

The  conference  sponsored  by  the  associa- 
tion was  led  by  Julius  B.  Richmond.  MJ3., 
head  of  the  department  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Upstate  Medical  Center,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Strictly  speaking.  Dr.  Richmond  has 
pointed  out,  mental  retardation  Is  not  a  dis- 
ease or  a  diagnosis  but  a  functional  dis- 
order. As  such,  retardation  is  definable  only 
in  terms  of  Intellectual  levels  of  functioning 
Usually  an  Intelligence  quotient  score  of  less 
than  70  is  considered  a  sign  of  retardation. 

■ASLT  KSCOGNinON 

One  important  new  concept  stressed  at 
the  conference  is  early  recognition  of  the 
condition.  Often  in  the  past  it  was  difficult 
even  to  recognize  retardation  imtll  a  tbilA 
was  in  school.  Now,  the  detection  of  some 
of  ite  forms  can  start  before  a  child  Is  a  year 
old. 

Care  in  these  early  formative  years  can 
be  aimed  at  enlarging  the  abilities  that  the 
child  doee  possess. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  authorities,  mental 
retardation  can  best  be  identified  by  an 
alert  family  physician  or  pediatrician.  These 
are  the  doctors  who  generally  see  children 
repeat4Sdly  during  the  so-important  first  year, 
and  the  year  before  school. 

George  Tarjan,  MJD.,   special  consultant 


to  the  conference,  has  pointed  out  that  there 
are  about  200  known  specific  causes  of  re- 
tardation. 

"Sometimes  a  single  factor  Is  Involved, 
sometime  a  combination  of  factors."  Dr. 
Trajan  said.  "Basically,  however,  all  fall 
within  two  general  categories — those  aris- 
ing from  biological  factors,  such  as  disease 
and  accident,  and  these  stemming  from 
deviant  psychosocial  development. 

"The  biological  catises  that  can  be  Iden- 
tified account  for  about  20  to  26  percent  of 
the  mental  retardation  in  this  country.  In- 
cluded are  Mongt^lsm.  prematurity,  congen- 
ital malformation,  phenylketonuria  (PKU) , 
congenital  syphilis,  measles,  pc^soning — ^In 
particular  lead  poisoning — and  RH  or  other 
blood  group  incompatibilities. 

"Except  for  Mongolism,  a  chromosomal 
disorder  that  may  go  back  to  the  moment  of 
conception.,  these  diseases  are  treatable  or 
preventable." 

Lack  of  emotional  development — the  cause 
of  70  to  80  ijercent  of  mental  retardation — 
is  ndt  so  clear  cut  as  when  the  causes  are 
biological. 

Most  cases  of  retardation  are  from  the 
early  experience  of  the  child,  primarily  the 
child's  learning. 

The  brain  of  a  child  does  not  develop 
automatically.  It  must  be  stimulated,  and 
of  primary  importance  in  the  early  stimula- 
tion of  a  chUd  is  talk. 

Children  do  not  make  an  effort  to  talk 
tmless  they  themselvee  constantly  hear  talk. 
Learning  to  talk  is  essential,  for  It  Is  al- 
most impoesible  to  think  coherently  without 
words.  The  generation  of  ideas  is  the  link- 
ing of  words. 

Words  are  the  tools  of  learning,  but  if 
these  are  not  developed,  the  child  has  no 
means  of  development. 

Interest,  curiosity,  emotion,  and  Intellect 
are  then  grlven  no  chance  to  develop  and 
the  child  is  retarded. 

Social  and  economic  factors  also  play  a 
role  in  mental  retardation.  They  can  divert 
parental  Interest  away  from  the  child  in- 
stead of  toward  him.  They  can  Impede  the 
all -important  prenatal  care  of  the  expectant 
mother  in  pediatric  care  for  the  newborn 
chUd. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation  are  doing 
a  true  public  service  in  focusing  medical 
attention  on  mental  retardation  and  provid- 
ing funds  for  both  reeearch  and  service. 


Govoiior  Wallace's  Victoriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

or    AI.AWAlffA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 19S4 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ala- 
bamians  are  proud  today  of  the  double- 
barreled  victory  won  by  our  Ctovemor  In 
the  Alabama  and  Indiana  primaries  on 
Tuesday.  In  Alabama,  the  people — by  a 
tremendously  large  majority — believed 
that  voting  for  the  unpledged  Wallace 
slate  of  electors  was  the  only  way  to  ex- 
press their  vehement  disapproval  of  the 
vicious  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now 
pending  in  the  UJS.  Senate.  And,  while 
those  opposed  to  the  unpledged  slate 
were  themselves  against  tl^  legislation, 
it  was  felt  by  them  that  a  vote  for  any 
other  than  the  unpledged  Wallace  slate 
could  be  expected  as  a  repudiation  of  our 
Governor  in  Wisconsin  and  In  Indiana,  as 
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tt  had  been  freely  stated  and  predicted 
In  thoae  8ta  es  that  Wallaoe  did  not  rep- 
reaent  the  i  eople  «tf  Alahama.  Inaof ar 
as  tfala  la  na  V  ooneerned.  they  wlU  have 
to  "iday  a  d  fferent  tone"  In  Maryland. 

The  beat  t  lat  can  be  said  of  Governor 
Wdah  of  IB  iliana  Is  that  he  Is  a  very 
poof  loser.  The  charge  that  "Wallace 
win  say  anj  thine  ha  thinks  will  get  a 
vote"  Is  an  fl  utrlght  misstatement  of  the 
facts.  Kvarthlng  In  the  bo6k  was 
thrown  at  W  illaoe  In  Indiana— even  two 
tomooats  fnan  Alabama  were  Imported 
to  vUify  Wa  lace  and  to  spread  a  hate- 
mongerlng  a  ^""r^'g^i  Their  statements 
as  to  his  aj  tprovlng  of  bombings  and 
other  crimes  are  absolutely  false.  He  Is 
In  favor  of  mw  and  order,  of  obedience 
to  Federal  mi  well  as  SUte  laws. 

Yes.  the  echoes  of  Tuesday's  victory  are 
reverberating  across  the  Nation.  In  the 
n.S.  Senate  he  leader  of  the  forces  for 
the  enaotmer  I  of  this  pimltlve  legislation 
states  that.  The  vote  in  Indiana  Is  a 
clear  mandae  for  ttie  passage  of  this 
measure."  C  n  the  other  hand,  the  val- 
iant leader  o  the  southern  forces — Sen- 
ator RimsxL:,  of  Georgia— states  that, 
"Wallace  coiiplled  a  truly  outstanding 
vote." 

I  stand  wll  1  Senator  Ritsskll's  state- 
ment In  f a  ;t.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  ac  me  part  in  the  worthwhile 
endeavor  of  sarrying  the  true  message 
to  other  Stat  a.  Several  weeks  ago,  be- 
ing unable  to  be  In  Alabama  due  to  legis- 
lative matteii,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
tape  a  record  ng  In  support  of  Governor 
Wallace's  effc  rts.  This  message  on  tape 
was  used  in  i  labama  to  assist  In  raising 
funds  so  tha  the  Governor's  campaign 
could  be  earr  ed  to  other  States  and  the 
message  (tf  ti  ith  about  this  vicious  civil 
rights  leglslat  m  could  be  told  the  people 
of  other  areas 
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I  firmly  be  leve  that  people  in  many 
sectlcms  of  tlfs  Nation  have  not  had  an 
I  learn  what  the  civil  rights 
They  have  been  under  the 
impression  th  U  it  is  Just  something  that 
will  apply  to  he  Southern  States,  but — 
thanks  to  Ga  pernor  Wallace's  campaign 
in  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  and  now  in 
Maryland,  tbey  are  learning  the  true 
facts  of  the  i  latter. 


TrilMte  te  tiw  Late  Dr.  0.  T.  Scanuhora 

exten4ion  of  remarks 

or 
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Mr.  President.  "Doc" 
-year-<^  Plttsboro,  Ind.. 
for  56  years,  and  a  per- 
mlne.  died  recently.  In 
Jn  1956.  he  was  named 
of  the  year.  In  his 
delivered  more  than  4,200 


As  his  obituury  in  the  IndlanapoUs 
News  stated:  'He  was  a  big  man.  with 
an  abiding  fan  bin  people."  FOrSOyears 
he  practloed  n  edidne  without  ever  send- 


ing a  bill,  and  for  nearly  50  years  he  was 
a  Sunday  aehtxA  teacher.  In  recent 
years  he  was  joined  in  practice  by  his 
gem.  Dr.  Malcomb  Scamahom^Jikewlse  a 
personal  friend,  who  continues  to  prac- 
tice in  Plttsboro. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tribute  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  to  Dr.  Scamahom  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.    O.    T.     SCAICARORIC 

PrrrsBomo,  Ind. — Dr.  O.  T.  (Doc)  Scama- 
hom, 80,  a  country  doctor  who  dellverod  more 
than  4,300  babies,  died  last  night  at  Memo- 
rial Clinic  In  UidlanapoUs. 

Scamahom.  who  had  been  ill  several 
weeks,  set  up  practice  here  in  1908  after 
graduating  flrom  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Before  becoming  a  doctor,  he  had  worked 
as  a  schoolteacher,  embalmer's  assistant,  and 
a  livery  stable  hand. 

During  his  56-year  medical  career,  Scama- 
hom was  credited  with  delivering  more 
babies  than  any  other  physician  in  central 

At  one  time  Plttsboro  High  School's  basket- 
ball team — including  the  coach — was  made 
up  entirely  of  the  Doc's  •Taabies." 
'  In  1956  he  was  named  Indiana  physician  of 
the  year  by  his  colleagues. 

Two  years  later,  residents  of  this  northern 
Hendricks  Ck>unty  community  honored  him 
for  50  years'  service. 

He  was  a  big  man  with  an  abiding  faith 
in  people. 

Not  unUl  after  World  War  n  when  his 
son.  Dr.  Malcomb  Scamahom.  Joined  him 
in  practice,  did  he  ever  send  out  a  bill. 

"I  think  people  are  Inherently  honest  and 
will  pay  you  If  they  can,-  he  once  said. 

Dr.  Scamahom  had  been  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  for  almost  60  years,  was  a  50-year 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Scottish  Rite. 
Shrine.  Lions  Club,  Farm  Bureau,  and 
Orange. 

He  had  been  Hendricks  County  coroner, 
county  health  officer,  chairman  of  the  Pltts- 
boro Town  Board  for  more  than  20  years,  a 
member  of  the  county  fair  board  and  the 
school  advisory  board. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1936,  but 
never  practiced  law.  He  belonged  to  nu- 
merous medical  societies. 

Surviving  besides  the  son  here  are  the 
widow.  Mae,  and  another  son,  Mr.  Mllburn 
Scamabom,  Kokomo. 


Off-Tarret  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWBNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  House 
PuWlc  Works  Committee  started  hear- 
ings on  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  C<wimlssion  on  Appalachia. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  proposals  which 
fan  in  the  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ect category,  I  think  It  Is  interesting  to 
take  another  look  at  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
October  under  the  title  "Off-Target  Aid." 


This  InfOTmatlve  arUcle  by  Burt 
Schorr  bears  out  some  of  the  reservations 
many -of  us  have  about  the  advisability 
of  assisting  slumping  local  economies  by 
dreaming  up  public  works  projects  which 
spend  taxpayers'  money  but  do  not  do 
much  to  hdp  an  unemployment  situa- 
tion or  raise  the  level  of  the  c(»nmunlty's 
economy. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  Members  of 
Congress  either  read,  or  reread  this  ar- 
ticle and  then  start  asking  searching 
questions  about  the  pn^osals  for  Ap- 
palachia.   The  article  follows: 

OiT-TARa«T   Am — ^MucR   Pdbuo   Works 

Bwmma  Mtrbm  Slvicf  A«»Aff 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Ar«  federally  supported  publl«  works  the 

most  efficient  way  to  relieve  slumping  local 

economies? 

Debate  on  this  question,  raging  since  New 
Deal  days,  is  likely  to  grow  ■•  Congress 
considers  pn^weals  to  extand  the  adminis- 
tration s  accelerated  pubUc  works  program 
While  it  may  be  yean  before  economists  can 
properly  assess  the  true  Impact  of  APW, 
one  thing  Is  already  certain:  APW  emphasis 
on  such  relatively  complicated  projects  as 
mimiclpal  water  systems  and  air  oondiUoned 
county  courthouses  sometimes  makes  It  dif- 
ficult for  Federal  planners  to  coocantrate 
spending  on  the  high-unemployment  areas 
that  qiiaUfy  for  aid. 

Unlike  the  leaf  raking  and  m\iral  painting 
of  the  thirties,  most  APW  projects  are 
focused  on  some  essential  public  need,  as 
demanded  by  Congress.  What's  less  sure  is 
that  tn  every  Instance  they  also  "oont^bute 
signiflcanUy  to  the  reduction  of  local  unem- 
ployment" and  "stimulate  the  local  econo- 
my "—both  prime  APW  objecUves.  Consider 
for  example,  these  public  works  efforts: 

In  Carrolltoo,  Ala.,  Isolated  seat  of  APW- 
ellglble  Pickens  County,  Uncle  Sam  is  paying 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  $140,000  county  jail. 
But  even  though  some  60  men  will  labor  on 
the  job  before  its  completlcm,  the  number 
of  Pickens'  residents  in  the  work  force  is 
not  likely  to  total  more  than  a  doeen,  the 
majority  common  laborers  who'U  earn  an 
estimated  total  of  $7r000.  Moreover,  the  gen- 
eral contractor  from  neighboring  Fayette 
County  believes  local  piirchases  of  such  sup- 
plies as  gasoline  and  concrete  will  total  less 
than  $10,000.  The  balance  of  project  needs 
will  come  from  out-of-county  firms. 

MONXT    rOR   ICXDORA 

Because  of  high  unemployment  in  a  four- 
county  area  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  laid  out  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  $202,000  water  system  Just  completed 
in  tiny  Medora.  111.  (population,  447).  An 
area  contractor  was  low  bidder,  but  union 
agreements  f<M-ced  him  to  hire  through  des- 
ignated union  halls.  Result:  Only  about  25 
percent  of  the  job's  estimated  $45,000  payroll 
went  to  residents  of  the  four  counties.  Cast 
iron  pipe,  hydrants,  valves,  fittings,  and 
pumps  costing  approximately  $100,000,  fur- 
thermore, had  to  be  shipped  from  such  points 
as  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Springfield,  111. 

The  major  difficulty  in  small  communi- 
ties like  CarroUton  and  Medora,  of  coiu-se.  is 
that  skilled  labor  and  necessary  construction 
materials  usually  aren't  available  locally. 
"I  tried  to  buy  scaffold  board,  form  plywood 
and  shoring  for  concrete  frcm  the  local  lum- 
ber yard,  but  they  Just  don't  stock  them," 
says  Euel  E.  Lewis,  superintendent  on  the 
CarroUton  jail  project.  "We  had  to  give  up 
and  order  them  from  Birmingham." 

Some  Federal  officials  privately  express 
concern  over  this  apparent  conflict  between 
basic  APW  aims  and  the  requirement  that 
construction  costs  remain  competitive.  ITiey 
note,  however,  that  APW  legislation  specifi- 
cally permits  contractors  to  obtain  "specially 
experienced  individuals  necessary  to  assure 
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efficient  execution  of  the  contract"—*  loop- 
hole that  has  on  occasion  permitted  •ven 
common  laborers  to  be  brought  hundreds  at 
mUes  to  a  Jobslte. 

"lliere  Is  no  requirement  that  materials  be 
purchased  locally  and  you  simply  cant  re- 
quire this,"  adds  Sidney  Woolner.  Oommls- 
sloner  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency's  Communities  Facilities  Admlnlstrfc- 
tloQ  (CFA).  The  lone  APW  labor  require- 
ment. In  fact,  is  that  onslte  employment 
costs  exceed  20  percent  of  the  contract  pay- 
ment. 

"WINDOW   DRX8SINQ" 

CFA.  which  is  overseeing  haU  of  all  public 
works  spending,  does  Indeed  require  local 
governments  applying  tat  APW  money  to  es- 
timate the  percentage  of  construction  doUars 
expected  to  wind  up  in  the  pockets  at  local 
labor.  But  usually  these  figures  are  ignored 
once  a  Job  gets  underway.  "That. labor  esti- 
mate Is  only  to  show  how  local  people 
thought  they  would  benefit."  says  a  Chlcago- 
bttaed  CFA  offlcial.  "Tou  might  caU  It  win- 
dow dressing.  But  with  the  hundreds  of 
Jobs  we've  got  in  o\ir  district,  we  Just  havent 
the  staff  to  analyse  them."  Public  Health 
Service,  with  more  than  25  percent  of  APW 
funds  for  hospital  and  sanitary  facility  con- 
struction, doesnt  require  estimates  at  all. 

Some  predictions  of  what  public  works 
money  will  do  for  local  unonployment  seem 
remarkiUaie  inaccurate.  On  the  CarroUton. 
Ala.,  JaU  project,  for  example,  it  was  orlgl- 
naUy  calctilated  that  payments  to  workers 
from  the  local  area  would  eq\ial  $49,000 — 
seven  times  the  present  estimate. 

"We  dont  have  many  skilled  workers 
aroiind  there  and  I  had  some  reservations 
about  that  local  labor  figure,"  concedes  Judge 
Robert  H.  Klrkaey,  Pickens  County's  chief 
administrative  officer.  "But  nobody  ever  de- 
fined that  word  'area'  for  us,  and  I  felt  If 
CFA  didn't  care,  I  wasn't  going  to  worry." 
Adds  Judge  Kirksey,  "I  wasn't  as  concerned 
about  alleviating  unemployment  as  getting 
that  JaU  bxiUt  as  cheaply  as  I  could." 

Pickens  Coxinty  and  Medora,  m.,  are  only 
two  names  on  the  APW  list.  In  the  smaU 
east-central  Texas  city  of  Heame,  municipal 
ofBcials  find  that  $180,000  in  pubUc  works 
funds  for  widening  UjB.  Highway  79  through 
town  and  biUlding  paraUel  storm  sewers  wUl 
also  provide  needed  drainage  of  the  adjacent 
16-aere  site  of  a  new  Junior  high  schooL 
Heame  originally  had  planned  to  spend 
$170,000  from  a  1961  bond  issue  to  begin  the 
highway  work  on  its  own;  the  balance  of  the 
work  along  with  the  school  site  would  have 
had  to  wait  until  additional  funds  could  be 
made  available. 

"When  the  Federal  program  came  along, 
we  jumped  at  It,"  states  Norman  McCarver. 
Heame  city  manager.  "It  meant  a  chance  to 
do  the  whole  Job  at  once.  Otherwise,  It 
would  have  been  a  long  time  before  it  was 
completed." 

Low  bidder  on  Hearne's  $303,000  construc- 
tion contract  was  Stimson  Contracting  Co., 
of  Dallas.  145  miles  to  the  north.  PayroU 
records  show  that  during  a  week  of  peak 
employment  approximately  24  residents  of 
APW-ellglble  Robertson  Cormty.  where 
Heame  is  located,  were  working  on  the  Job. 
This  was  over  half  the  total  work  force;  but 
Robertson  men  earned  only  $1,078  of  the 
$3341  total  payroU. 

A  Stimson  official  estimates  that  with 
higher  paid  workers,  such  as  machine  oper- 
ators, mainly  recruited  In  the  Dallas  and 
Waco  areas,  only  a  fourth  of  the  Job's  more 
than  $76,000  in  labor  costs  will  be  paid  to 
local  residents.  And  whUe  some  $38,000  of 
concrete,  petroleum  products,  and  other  ma- 
terials are  coming  from  Robertson  Ooonty 
firms,  over  $900,000  of  big  Items  like  pipe  and 
asphalt  premlx  is  coming  from  elsewhere. 


In  lAurens  County,  Oa..  voters  twice  re- 
jected kwal  boDd  Issues  to  flnanee  replace- 
ment of  a  now-demoUshed  eourthoiue  buUt 
before  tbm  torn  of  the  century.  Then  earlier 
this  year,  with  good  pro^Mcts  of  APW  help, 
a  solid  .majority  approved  a  plan  to  sirfit  the 
cost  of  a  new  $000,000  alr-oondltloned. 
marhle-pprtlooed  structure  with  Uncde  Sadi. 

A.  O.  Hadden,  Laurens  County  Conunis- 
Blon  dark,  observes  a  previous  proposal  that 
the  county  build  an  $860,000  courthouse  with 
Its  own  bond  money  would  have  Increased 
local  property  taxes  $5  per  $1,000  Of  as- 
sessed valuatimi  over  a  10-year  period.  But 
thanks  to  VS.  assistance,  Laurens  property 
owners  will  only  have  to  pay  $3  ouore  per 
$lfiOO.  "People  go  for  a  bargain  and  that 
Federal  aid  sure  was  a  bargain,"  says  Mr. 
Hadden. 

LITTLX    HXLP    FOR    JOBI.Z88 

If  local  taxpa]rers  are  being  helped,  the 
APW  money  seems  to  be  doing  little  for  the 
Laurens  County  unemployed.  According  to 
Harvey  N.  Bplvey,  manago'  of  the  State 
employment  service  <^cer  in  the  county 
seat  of  Dublin,  there  are  some  1,000  Job- 
seekers  in  Laurens  out  of  13,600  total  work- 
force. However,  roughly  half  of  these  are 
women,  mainly  interested  in  apparel  fac- 
tory position  whUe  over  20  percent  of  the 
males  are  probably  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates iinsulted  to  construction  work.  Sven 
so,  "we've  had  inqtilries  from  more  than  400 
men  wanting  to  work  on  the  Job,"  Mr.  Spivey 
adds,  "but  I've  been  able  to  place  only  2  or 
3  laborers." 

"You  Just  can't  work  76  to  100  men  on  a 
Job  of  this  type  costing  under  a  million 
dollars,"  explains  S.  C.  Castellaw,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Laurens  Courthouse  $^6,000 
general  contract  for  Aaron  Torch  ft  Sons, 
Inc.,  of  Maoon,  Oa.  "We  had  a  26-man  crew 
at  the  start  and  I  hired  as  many  xmemployed 
local  lalxn-ers  as  I  could.  But  I  cmly  needed 
15  at  the  most." 

Just  how  much  APW  money  may  be  wind- 
ing up  outside  the  areas  that  need  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  from  available  Govern- 
ment statistics.  It's  true,  of  course,  that  a 
good  portion  of  these  funds  are  buoying  lo- 
cal economies  where  avaUabUity  of  labor 
and  materials  Is  no  problem.  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  firms,  for  example,  will  get  most  of 
the  $700,000  cost  of  a  new  munlcipcd  ga- 
rage under  construction  with  APW  help  in 
that  city. 

TABLE  AND  TRAOXR  SmS 

Where  Federal  agencies  have  ocmtracted 
directly  for  projects  100  percent  financed  by 
APW  funds,  the  program  jilso  appears  to 
have  Uved  up  to  expectations.  A  $100,000 
UjS.  Corps  of  Engineers  undertaking  to  bxilld 
picnic  tables,  trailer  sites,  bathhouses  and 
other  recreational  faculties  on  the  shores 
of  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir  in  WUkee  Coun- 
ty, N.C.,  in  fact,  recruited  Its  entire  so- 
man work  force  among  Wilkes  County  resi- 
dents. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  misguided 
public  works  money  could  be  substantial; 
counties  like  Alabama's  Pickens  and  Geor- 
gia's Laurens  and  towns  like  Medora,  ni., 
and  Heame,  Tex.,  are  not  isolated  examples. 
But  If  the  public  works  logic  evident  in  these 
examples  has  stirred  voices  of  crittcism.  they 
have  been  few  in  number.  Sven  In  oom- 
mxmities  noted  for  their  opposition  to  big 
Federal  spending,  dvlc  leaders  havent  hesi- 
tated to  scramble  for  the  Oovemment  aid. 

"Dont  quote  me,"  confides  the  mayor  of 
one  Southern  city  with  an  APW  grant  for  Its 
new  municipal  building,  "but  in  my  opin- 
ion this  Is  Just  a  way  of  taking  money  from 
the  people  to  glorify  politicians."  The  may- 
or hastens  to  add,  however,  that  as  long  as 
"everyone  else"  is  getting  a  slice  of  tbe  pub- 
lic works  pie,  his  own  town  should,  too. 


The  Free  Enterprise  SystcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  free  enterprise  ssrstem  has  con- 
sistently shown  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  most  productive  and  d&cioit  sys- 
tems. There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  it  will  continue  to  hold  this  position 
so  long  as  there  are  those  such  as  Mr. 
Kelji  Kawakaml,  president  of  lolani 
Sportswear,  the  subject  of  a  news  it^n  In 
the  Monday,  May  4,  edition  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star  Bulletin.  lolani  Sportswear  is 
one  of  Hawaii's  foremost  garment  man- 
ufacturing companies. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Mr.  BZawa- 
kami  because  I  consider  him  a  long  and 
cherished  friend  from  the  days  of  serv- 
ice together  In  the  44d  Regimental  Com- 
bat Teson.  But  perhaps  even  more  than 
that,  I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Kawakami  be- 
cause he  chose  to  embai^  on  this  new 
venture  with  his  employees  not  during  a 
time  of  economic  adversity  but  during 
a  peak  period  of  success.  To  md.  this  in- 
dicates a  deep  faith  in  the  system  and 
the  men  and  women  who  work  In  it  to 
continue  to  sustain  the  high  level  of 
performance. 

I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OwNXR  Will  Shark  Success  WrrH  His  100 
Emplotxes 

A  businessman  who  built  up  lolani  Sports- 
wear from  scratch  into  a  successful  enter- 
prise, in  a  little  over  a  decade,  is  going  to 
try  something  be  has  t>elieved  in — sharing 
his  success  with  his  employees. 

The  man  is  Kelji  Kawaka;bii,  whose  late 
father  operated  a  small  store  In  B^napepe, 
Kauai,  and  whose  older  brother,  Norlto,  is  a 
widely  respected  lawyer  and  businessman  on 
the  Oarden  Island. 

Kawakami  is  going  to  turn  over  the  brand- 
new  Kona  Street  plant  into  a  profit-sharing 
trust  for  his  approximately  100  employees — 
80  in  Honolulu  and  the  remainder  at  the 
Hanapepe  branch  of  the  firm. 

ON   A    so-so    BASIS 

In  addition,  a  percentage  of  profits  from 
lolani  Sportswear  will  go  Into  the  trust  f  imd 
annually. 

The  $600,000  tmo-tXarj  building  at  Kona 
Street  was  built  by  Kawakami  and  Stanley 
Taylor,  board  chairman  of  Honolulu  Paper 
Co.,  on  a  60-60  basis. 

When  Taylor  learned  that  the  building 
was  going  to  be  put  into  a  trust  for  workers, 
he  sold  out  very  reasonably,  Kawakami  said. 

The  garment  factory  occupies  the  entire 
30,000  square  feet  of  the  second  floor  but 
the  ground  floor  Is  rented  out  te  several 
businesses. 

TRUST   FUND 

Monthly  rental  income,  after  deducting  the 
mortgage  payment,  wUl  go  Into  the  trust 
fund.  The  money  may  be  used  either  to  ex- 
pand lolani  Sportswear  or  be  Invested  In 
other  areas. 
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free  of  the  prejudices,  the  injustice,  the 
rigid  barriers  to  advancement,  which  had 
disturbed  their  Uvee  In  the  Old  Wcn-ld. 

They  came  looking  for  freed<xn  and  toler- 
ance. They  came  looking  for  opportunity 
and  abundance.  They  came  looking  to  free 
jthe  himian  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  old 
societies  which  thought  a  man's  birth  and 
station  more  Important  than  his  ability  and 
dedication. 

They  came  looking  for  a  government  they 
did  not  have  to  fear — because  it  would  be 
their  own. 

They  faced  grave  difficulties  and  dangers 
on  theee  untamed  shores.  The  Piedmont 
was  a  wild  frontier.  But  they  knew  that 
though  the  hazards  were  high,  the  rewards 
would  be  rich. 

Prom  this  wUdemess  they  carved  clear- 
ings, and  gave  thoee  clearing  names  which 
ring,  even  today,  with  their  fears  and  toll — 
"Trouble  Enough"  "Scared  From  Home" — 
"An  That's  Left" — and  "Discontent. "  One 
Maryland  farmer  call  his  place:  "I  Am  Olad 
It  Is  No  Worse." 

But  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  desires 
which  had  brought  them  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  1638.  their  repreeentatlves  won  the  right 
to  Initiate '  legislation  in  the  Maryland  As- 
sembly. This  was  a  landmark  in  American 
history.  No  other  colony  had  made  a  more 
dramatic  effort  to  achieve  self-government. 

And  Maryland  also  became  a  fountalnhead 
of  religious  freedom.  In  1937,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  wrote  congratulating  Maryland  for 
"its  noble  service  in  the  cause  of  religious 
toleration." 

In  that  same  letter  he  warned,  "We  must 
recognize  thfe  fundamental  rights  of  man." 
He  wrote  that  letter  because  be  knew  that 
this  was  a  State  which  has  alwajrs  fought 
for  the  righto  of  man.  And  if  that  battle 
takes  place  on  different  fronto  today  than  it 
did  800  years  ago,  Maryland  must  help  to 
win  it. 

Because  that  same  spirit  still  lives  in 
Maryland  today,  I  come  here  to  ask  your  help 
In  carrying  forward  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  many  ways  today's  battles  are  even  more 
difficult. 

Then  the  enemy  was  clear. 

Today  the  enemies  which  menace  our  peo- 
ple are  more  complex.  They  will  not  yield 
■Imply  to  guns  or  force.  They  take  the  form 
of  disease  and  poor  schools — of  untrained 
men  and  chronic  unemployment — of  ex- 
hausted mines  and  obsolete  skills. 

We  are  preparing  to  fight  these  enemies. 

Our  first  objective  is  to  free  30  million 
AmerlcsBis  fyoga  the  prison  of  poverty.  We 
do  this  for  those  who  are  poor.  We  do  It 
also  for  thoee  generations  who  will  be  con- 
demned to  poverty  unlees  our  generation 
provides  a  way  out. 

Ranklln  Roosevelt  said:  "It  is  not  the 
pinoh  at  suffering,  the  agony  of  uncertainty 
that  the  adulto  are  now  feeling  that  count 
the  most — It  Is  the  heritage  our  children 
must  anticipate.  It  is  not  just  today  that 
counto.  Undernourishment,  poor  standards 
X3t  living,  and  Inadequate  medical  care  will 
make  themselves  felt  tor  50  years  to  come." 

Years  cf  poverty  in  Appalachla  are  prepar- 
ing a  grim  harvest  for  the  years  to  come. 

Here,  In  Appalachla,  almost  one  family  in 
three  lives  on  aa  Income  of  less  than  $3,000. 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  it's  one  in  five. 

Here,  In  Appalachla,  the  1960  per  capita  In- 
come was  a  meager  $1,400  a  year.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  It  was  11.900. 

Here,  In  Appalachla,  employment  wert 
down  1.5  percent  between  1950  and  1960. 
In  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  it  rose  15  percent. 

Here,  In  Appalachla,  only  33  out  of  every 
100  people  finish  high  school.  Five  out  of 
100  finish  college.  More  than  a  million  peo- 
ple have  migrated  to  Join  the  unskilled  un- 
unployed  In  other  places. 


But  statistics  alone  do  not  tell  the  story. 
Flgxires  do  not  deeerlbe  the  grim  plctiu-e  of 
deepalr  and  want. 

I  know  what  poverty  means  to  people,  l 
have  been  unemployed.  I  have  shlned  shoes 
and  worked  on  a  highway  crew  for  a  dollar 
a  day.  This  has  taught  me  some  of  the 
meaning  of  poverty. 

It  means  waiting  In  a  s\irplus  food  line. 
rather  than  In  a  supermarket  checkout  line! 
It  means  going  without  running  water,  rath- 
er than  worrying  about  whether  you  can 
afford  a  color  television  set.  It  means  de- 
spairing of  ever  finding  work,  rather  than 
wondering  when  you  will  take  your  vacation. 
It  means  coming  home  each  night,  empty- 
handed,  to  look  as  the  expectant  faces  of 
children  who  lack  ths  playthings  of  child- 
hood. It  means  a  lonely  battle  to  maintain 
pride  and  self-respect  In  a  family  yon  can- 
not provide  for — In  a  nation  where  so  many 
seem  to  be  doing  so  well. 

Poverty  not  only  strikes  at  the  needs  of 
the  body.  It  attacks  the  spirit.  It  under- 
mines human  dignity. 

No  American  can  be  at  ease  with  himself 
and  his  conscience  until  this  kind  of  poverty 
is  wiped  out.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  for- 
timate  among  us  to  count  their  blessings. 
They  should  also  mark,  every  day,  what  they 
and  their  country  have  done  to  extend  thoee 
blessings  to  all. 

It  U  not  enough  for  the  Government  to 
propose  iwograms.  It  la  not  enoxigh  for 
the  Ck>ngress  to  pass  laws.  We  will  not  win 
our  war  against  poverty  until  the  conscience 
of  the  entire  Nation  Is  sroused.  We  will 
not  succeed  untQ  every  citizen  regards  the 
sufferings  of  neighbors  as  a  call  to  action. 
We  will  not  overcome  until  every  city  and 
town  mobUlzes  Ita  resourees  to  create  the 
true  American  community,  where  all  are 
equal  in  hope  and  expectation. 

This  can  be  done.  And  we  are  going  to 
do  it. 

We  mon  the  first  American  Revolution  be- 
cause we  were  a  people  In  arms.  We  mobi- 
lized every  resource  of  a  new  and  weak  coun- 
try. Each  citizen  had  a  roU  to  play.  In 
this  way  we  defeated  a  great  empire. 

Today  we  are  Incomparably  richer  and 
stronger.  Ws  have  the  resources  and  the 
knowledge  to  win  this  war. 

Ths  battls  will  not  be  a  spectacular  one. 
It  will  consist  of  thousands  of  small  efforts 
making  up  a  vast  national  effort. 

For  example,  this  week  we  approved  a  new 
inrogram  to  train  50  machine  tool  operators 
in  Cumberland.  Their  new  skills  will  be  put 
to  work  In  local  Indxutrles.  Fifty  more  men 
will  have  a  chance  for  a  decent  wage  and 
a  productive  Job.  They  will  leave  the  ranks 
of  poverty. 

In  this  way.  with  such  small  beginnings, 
do  we  move  toward  the  great  gocd  Franklin 
Roosevelt  set  before  \u  when  he  said,  '"The 
great  objective  we  are  demanding  for  the 
sake  of  every  man  and  woman  and  child  In 
this  country  Is  a  more  abiindant  life." 

This  is  still  our  objective  today.  We  strive 
for  this  goal  by  attacking  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, not  by  simply  treating  the  symptoms. 
We  are  not  trying  to  give  people  more  relief, 
we  are  trying  to  give  them  more  opportunity. 

And  this  Is  what  they  want.  They  want 
education  and  training.  They  want  a  Job  and 
a  wage  which  will  let  them  provide  for  their 
family.  Above  all,  they  want  their  children 
to  eecape  the  poverty  which  has  afflicted 
them. 

They  want.  In  short,  to  be  part  of  a  great 
nation.  And  that  nation  will  never  be  truly 
great  until  they  are  part  of  It. 

So  I  came  here  to  Maryland — seedbed  of  . 
American  llberty-^to  call  upon  the  pioneer 
spirit  whl6h  made  a  free  country.  From 
theee  hills  again  goes  forth  a  call  to  battle. 
This  time  It  Is  a  battle  to  open  the  gates  of 
the  great  society  to  all  who  seek  to  enter. 
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Garifyinf  Gvil  Rqfhts  Confusion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  ftARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  30  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  an  article,  by  Jerry  Landauer. 
with  a  Washington  dateline,  under  the 
heading.  "Civil  Rights  Confusion."  As 
a  contribution  to  clarification  of  the 
civil  rights  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Civn.   RiORTS    confusion:    Bnx   Is   Nor   as 

Sthono  as  Nxgroes  Want  or  as  Whttes  Feab 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — No  legislative  proposal  in 
recent  memory  has  stirred  more  passipnate 
advocacy  m:  evoked  angrier  opposition  than 
the  civil  rlghte  bill.  And  none  has  been 
more  misunderstood  by  those  most  aroused. 

TO  Negroes  everywhere,  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1963  (so  named  because  it  started  Ita 
stormy  legislative  journey  nearly  a  year  ago) 
has  become  a  symbol  of  hope — the  hope  that 
the  promises  of  the  Constitution  and  In- 
numerable party  platforms  will  be  delivered 
at  last. 

But  the  very  fervency  of  this  hope  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  onotlon- 
laden  struggle:  llie  Intense  resentment  of 
large  blocs  of  whites  in  the  North.  To  them, 
the  bill  has  become  a  symbol  of  fear — fear  of 
losing  jobs  to  Negroes;  fear  that  neighbor- 
hood schools  vrill  be  fl'ooded  by  Negro  kids 
"bussed  In"  from  across  town;  fear  that 
homeowners  will  be  forced  to  sell,  If  they 
wish  to  sell  at  all  to  Negro  newcomers. 

In  point  of  fact,  both  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  are  exaggerated,  with  each  emotion 
tending  to  Inflame  the  other.  If  rigidly  en- 
forced, the  bill  may  deliver  to  more  Negroes 
in  the  Deep  South  the  right  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  may  open  to  those 
southerners  more  schools,  lodging  places, 
stores  and  restauranta.  And  it  may  protect 
demonstrators  against  over-sealous  police 
intervention. 

UTTLj;  BITECT  IN  NOKTH 

But  as  ita  backers  themselves  acknowledge 
(and  as  some  are  Insistently  trying  to  com- 
municate to  constltuenta).  the  lighta  bill, 
though  technically  applying  to  every  section 
of  the  land,  will  barely  affect  living  condi- 
tions of  either  Negro  or  white  In  the  North. 
Hie  provisions  affecting  schools  and  homes 
have  been  reshaped  to  limit  their  appUca- 
tlon  almost  exclusively  to  the  South.  The 
jobs  provisions  have  little  Impact  on  the 
North  and  may  have  even  less  by  the  time 
they  become  law. 

The  widespread  misunderstanding  among 
Northern  whites  about  the  pending  bill's 
provisions  Is  compounded  from  several  In- 
gredlenta.  Some  think  It  still  contains  the 
sweeping  language  contrived  by  a  House 
subcommittee  last  fall.  Others  have  been 
excited  by  southern  propagandlsto.  And  a 
substantial  nximber  have  confused  the 
school,  housing  and  job  goals  of  local  civil 
righta  demonstrators  with  the  Federal  bill's 
intent. 

To  take  schools  first,  the  House  after  lit- 
tle debate  wrote  Into  the  bill  an  amendment 
exempting  "racially  Unbalanced"  schools 
from  the  Attorney  General's  authority  to  file 
sulta  for  Integration.    In  giving  the  Justice 


Department  authority  to  initiate  such  sulta, 
the  House  specified  that  "desegregation  shall 
not  mean  tHe  assignment  of  studenta  to 
public  schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalances."  In  effect,  this  language  llmlta 
the  law's  reach  to  Southern  schools  segregat- 
ed by  local  ordinance  or  State  law. 

According  to  congressional  lawyers,  more- 
over, the  amendment's  definition  of  segrega- 
tion won't  allow  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  offer  granta  or  provide  technical  assistance 
to  school  boards  trying  to  break  down  racial 
separation  Imposed  by  neighborhood  hoxislng 
patterns.  Reallning  school  districts  to 
achieve  integration  is  a  prime  aim  of  the 
righta  movement,  but  here  again  the  bill 
wont  reach  beyond  the  Southern  States. 

BOUSING    EXCLUSION 

Another  title  In  the  House-approved  bill 
directa  Federal  agencies  to  withhold  aid,  as 
a  last  resort,  from  locally  operated  programs 
or  activities  that  don't  provide  equal  bene- 
fita  to  Negroes.  As  It  emerged  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  this  title  could 
have  been  Interpreted  to  cover  VA  or  PHA- 
guaranteed  home  mortgages,  and  housing 
loans  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations whose  deposita  are  insured  by  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  House  floor,  though,  the  fund- 
withholding  title  was  amended  to  exclude 
"contracta  of  insurance  or  guarantee."  Thus, 
the  one  provision  that  might  satisfy  some- 
what the  Negro's  quest,  most  acute  in  the 
North,  for  equal  access  to  housing  was  delet- 
ed. (Executive  orders  against  discrimination 
in  housing  cover  VA  and  FHA-insured  mort- 
gages; they  don't  cover  the  lending  practices 
of  federaUy Insured  financial  institutions.) 

As  for  jobs,  the  bill  contemplates  leaving 
jurisdiction  over  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities to  States  that  have  set  up  "effective" 
antidiscrimination  agencies.  It's  assumed 
that  the  proposed  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  won't  oper- 
ate in  California,  New  York,  or  other  indiis- 
trlal  States  where  Negro  complainta  about 
job  discrimination  are  loudest.  Amendmenta 
proposed  by  Senate  Republican  leader  Dnx- 
BKN  go  stlU  further  toward  allowing  States 
and  ctmmunltles  to  deal  with  job  discrimina- 
tion pretty  much  as  they  have  been. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  the  job's  title 
will  barely  touch  most  of  the  30  States,  near- 
ly all  In  the  North,  that  have  created  fair 
employment  commissions.  "The  effect  of  the 
Federal  law  on  most  employers  up  North 
will  be  exactly  what  It  Is  under  State  law," 
according  to  one  blU  drafter. 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  the  bill's  re- 
maining controversial  section,  which  bans 
discrimination  In  hotels,  restaiuranta,  amuse- 
ment centers,  and  other  so-called  public  ac- 
commodations. Already,  32  States  prohibit 
discrimination  In  these  or  similar  places  that 
invite  public  business,  and  many  provide 
cilmlnal  penalties  for  violators. 

A  1961  Ohio  law.  for  example,  authorizes 
fines  of  up  to  $600  and  jaU  terms  for  up  to  90 
days.  In  contrast,  the  proposed  Federal  stat- 
ute llmlta  sanctions  to  civU  remedies  by  the 
courta,  though  refusal  to  comply  with  court 
decrees  co\ild  lead  to  pimlshment  for  con- 
tempt. 

All  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  bill's  impact  wUl  be  minimal  In  the 
northern  cities  where  civil  righta  agitation  is 
now  strongest.  Nevertheless,  the  "white 
backlash"  reluses  to  abate,  and  some  of  It 
even  comes  from  citizens  sympathetic  to- 
ward or  associated  with  Negro  causes.  Just 
one  example:  A  white  director  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  in  Wisconsin,  la  a  letter 
to  Senator  Ntesoif,  said  he  oouldnt  support 
the  bill  because  it  authorlaes  transfers  of 
white  studenta  to  correct  radal  Imbalanoe  In 
schools — «^ilch,  of  course,  It  does  not.  An 
aid  to  Senator  Nklson  says,  "We  get  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  letters  like  this  from 


and    others    who 


attcH-neys,    businessmen, 

should  know  better." 

OOIfSTmrXNTB  KEASST7BED 

Caught  in  this  Ude  of  critical  letters  and 
telegrams  (In  some  offices  the  antlbUl  maU 
overwhelms  the  pro  by  margins  of  10  to  1 ) . 
Congressmen  are  trying  to  stem  it  by  grinding 
out  reassuring  statementa  to  their  restless 
constituents — in  some  cases  with  help  from 
Attorney  General  Kennedy. 

Republican  Representative  McCtjlloch,  of 
Ohio,  who  helped  draft  the  bUl.  notes  that 
Ohloans  are  living  under  a  tougher  State 
code  than  the  one  facing  a  filibuster  In  the 
Senate.  In  neighboring  Indiana,  where  seg- 
regationist Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  Is 
trying  to  capitalize  on  white  unrest.  Senator 
Bath  asserta  that  the  Federal  statute  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  Hooslers.  Senator 
Nelson  told  voters  In  a  recent  newsletter 
that  "none  of  the  11  titles  In  the  bill  would 
change  any  of  Wisconsin's  clvU  righta  prac- 
tices." A  OOP  House  Member,  seeking  to 
soothe  the  fears  of  an  entreating  women's 
delegation,  assxired  that  the  blU  "doesn't 
mean  a  jot  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Une.- 

So  far,  the  "white  backlash"  hasn't  changed 
the  prospect  for  eventual  Senate  i^proval 
of  an  amended,  somewhat  weakened,  bill. 
White  resentment  failed  to  turn  more  than 
a  handful  of  votes  against  It  in  the  House: 
and  in  the  Senate  all  but  a  few  Members 
are  dug  in  too  far  to  switch  sides,  even  if 
they  judged  retreat  would  be  expedient. 

Unless  segregationist  Governor  Wallace 
scores  heady  trlumi^is  In  the  Indiana  and 
Maryland  presidential  primaries  next  month, 
the  crop  of  fearful  outcries  against  the  bill 
won't  do  more  than  prod  two  or  three  more 
uncertain  Senators  Into  voting  for  amend- 
menta that  will  further  clarify  Congress 
Intent  to  limit  the  measiire's  «mpafit  essen- 
tially to  the  South. 

In  short,  the  dvll  righta  bill  probably  will 
vaiut  the  filibuster's  obstacles  becsose  It 
doesn't  go  nearly  ss  f ar  as  Negroes  desire, 
nor  is  It  as  tou{^  or  comprehensive  as  north- 
em  whites  fear. 


The  Lesson  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAXOLKTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
News  of  Lynchburg,  Va..  has  printed  in 
its  April  27. 1964.  edition  a  very  interest- 
ing and  inuMrtant  editorial  on  the  su^- 
Ject  of  the  so-called  elTll  rights  legisla- 
tion now  pending  In  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  la  aitltled  "The  Lesson 
of  New  York."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rec- 

(MD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbz  LxasoN  or  Nsw  Tokk 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  civil  lighto  bill 
will  satisfy  Negro  demands  or  prevent  dis- 
crimination has  only  to  look  at  the  example 
being  set  In  New  York  State  these  days. 

New  York  has  had  antidiscrimination  laws 
on  Ita  books  for  many  years.  And  these 
laws.  In  some  Instances,  are  most  restrictive 
and  encompassing  than  the  provisions  of 
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haa  enforced  Ito  laws,  ta  the 
Ito   c^um   have   cooperated. 
the  Stete— both  pfayaieal  and 
-M  broo^t  to  bear  upon  Ite 
aholtah  dlaerlmlnatloa. 
*"  Kegroea  oomplaln.  and  pro- 
strate, about  dlaorlmlnatlan 
to  exlat. 

that  dlacrlmlnatlon  la  some- 
c  umot  be  ended  by  law? 
J>  **ton  |a  to  blame  New  Torkers 
h  rpoerttlcal.  to  aoeuae  them  of 
'    StU  dlaobedlence  and  Tlolence 
to  achieve  an  equality  to  which 
•errlce  but  do  not  practice  at 
»  thta  la  true  In  many  casee, 
tftok  it  la  the  real  reaaon  why 
>ll^t  In  the  North  la  aa  ba<L 
than  It  la  In  the  South, 
"•■on,   we  bellere,   that  New 
hare  faUed  to  create  a  Negro 
Ity  la  that  lawa  cannot  create 
•quaUty"  or  a  fact  of  "equal- 
Tork'a  Uwi  were  nerer  In- 
2  ^m  •"*  Intended  to  see  that 
"•'^  waa  dlacrlmlnated  against 
color.    But  how  far  he  ad- 
,     ability  waa  left  up  to  him. 
■•  the  Negro  leaden  are  de- 
n^  almply  cannot  exlat  unless 
!^^*°*  •■  •«»rdod  the  Negro. 
'    tegro  leaders  are  aware  of  this 
*'-  called  for  special  treatment, 
jnt.    howerer,    would    only 
ntenee  white  reeentment  and 
■•~~  further  from  the  maln- 
n  life.     No.  the  Negroes 
to  hare  to  resign  themselTcs 
»•— •  tact  which.  In  all  fair- 
faced  by  the  white  man.  too. 
men  can  only  be  accepted 
•nd  Judged  on  their  Indl- 
They  can  not  be  accepted,  aa 
"~  are  demanding,  aa  racial 
It  Is  a  matter  of  atanple 
bole  races  are  to  be  accepted 
'n   the  separate  members   of 
"o*  be  treated  aa  IndlTlduala 
•bllltlee. 

«ith  Which  llee  behind  the 
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f^-T"«^-  ^The^dTU  righto  bUI  la  going 
to  beamended.  Senator  HuKFHsaT.  whf 
naa  been  waging  an  undercover  campalra 
tor  Vtos  Prealdent.  tipped  the  admlnStS 
te«J^h«d  thla  week  when  he  «Kldealy  ijl 
SS^H^'ot^^  *^  amendment  Was  a 
K^i^h,.'*^  ^^  **  °**'""  "nendmente. 
wii,  ,1  "*•  P'^"^*  »•  enough,  the  blU 
wm  be  emasculated;  and  If  there  waa  any 
r^  ground  sweU  of  oppoelUon.  It  would  not 

«^ii?l!fT^- J^*  '^'*''  dtegraceful  affair  is 
poUUcal  not  moral.  The  cynlclam  is  In  the 
nearto  of  a  few  men  in  the  Oongreas  who 
»re  using  this  blU  to  further  their  careers 
or  to  vent  their  own  personal  spite 

i.2$.i!  ^  ^w""*  *'**^  °'  "ome  Negro 
leaders  using  their  own  people  to  further 
their  careers  and  line  their  walleto.  And  In 
the  ^adows  behind  them  stand  thi  Com- 
Slif.  •  ..''*^P*'^«f  instructions,  planting 
mSl  ""KS^tlons.    giving    encourage- 

t>,I?!.,''^°  '"  America  must  understand 
toat  all  he  can  ask  for  u  to  be  treated  as  a 
perwn,  the  same  as  anyone  else.  He  must 
^^^  an  opportunity  to  toke  his  place 
In  the  mainstream  of  American  life— and  he 
^^  if^*"^'^  *°°^*'  ^  "^"P*  t^t  place, 
Whlte^en  dream,  too.  and  some  are  dlsll- 
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HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or  mCRMAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1964 
«n^-,  ^7/^°^  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker, 

mark  and  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
Uiree  years  ago,  shortly  after  this  gr»t 
U?J??r  «*^e,Wrth  to  our  present  Con- 
rtltutlon,  Poland  adopted  a  great  docu- 
ment granting  far-reaching  freedom  to 
her  people. 

The  people  of  our  great  country  are 
oogjiteant  of  the  hardships  that  the 
«^  ?!*?lf.  *f*  ^°^  through  at  this 
time.  On  tols  day  we  express  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and,  at  the  same  time 
wnvey  our  sincere  sentiments  as  a  broth- 
erly nation. 

f»,"i°u**^  Imagine  an  America  without 
S.,'^  i,V*  celebrate  our  Independence 
Day  on  July  4.  then  you  have  some  Idea 
how  the  people  of  Poland   feel  today 
Polaal  would  Jubilantly  celebrate  hi 
May  3  Constitution  Day  If  »  were  pos- 
sible for  her  to  do  so.  but  Poland  cannot 
rejoice  at  this  time.    Soviet  domination 
will  see  to  that;   but  even  Communist 
enslavement  cannot  prevent  the  Polish 
people  from  a  silent  and  hopeful  observ- 
ance of  this  great  day. 
Today  there  Is  another  Poland— a  free 

^^    Vii"^    "*^'    "^«''    ^^    ««>W8 

outside  of  hw  natural  boundaries  Yes 
°"St?H  o'  «^  Iron  Curtain  this  fre^ 
Poland  Is  Just  as  strong,  physically, 
Sff^'^'*  «PirituaUy.  as  the  one 
riH  'f.^o'^'or  courage,  knighthood, 
and  untiring  efforts  In  their  pursuit  for 
freedom,  liberty,  and  Independence  We 
cannot  overlook  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion of  the  Polish  nation  In  their  fight  to 
protect  Western  cIvilizaUon  from  being 


overrun  by  evU. forces  aU  through  the 
history  of  mankind. 

n«i*ifK*5°  ^"*'  *"**  ^'^  *o  Potot  out  the 
conWbutloiis  of  many  sons  of  PoiSd 
to  this  great  NaUon  of  ours,  the  UiS 
States  of  America.    There  ^mpX^ 
m^^   monuments  and  statues  adoS 
many  of  our  Nation's  parks  and  pubSc 
^uares.    Pulaski    made    the    ?uS«ne 
Sf^  'o"^  <Ws  countiy  at  SavaSnSi 
pa     His  contribution  was  tinly  sym- 
bolic of  toe  Polish  deslr*  to  flSt  frS- 
dom-s  battle  anywhere  on  oSs  eSS 
ThMi  tiiere  was  Koscluszko  who,  for  a 
time,  was  an  adjutant  to  George  Wash- 
W<^.    His  recommendation/tolSd 

thPrp  J^?"^  academy  be  established 
there  will  always  be  a  monument  to  Ws 

S?th  »^i^  r^"  "^^^y-  co^^ 
with  Uberty  anB  freedom;  tiidr  contri; 
butions  are  IndeUbly  written  tnS^Se 

toe    elTorte   of    the    Onltea   SUte.   of 

In  paying  tribute  to  those  sona  ami 
daughters  of  Poland  who  SSl  to?^f^ 
dom  and  Christianity,  and  Uiok  who  J^J 
continue  in  tiie  nJble  SaSSS^^X 
cross  held  by  Uie  White  E^le  o^? 
Poland's  martyred  soil.  I  sS^  •^ave 
hope   you   who   now   suffer  i,^  Sthl  ' 

f^SS?{f  ""*£  ^^^  ^  ^  freed  to  bt 
a  Christian,   free.  Independent  and  a 
happy  land  In  a  new  peacefii  ^rld 
If  tiiere  Is  no  hope  for  you,  then  ttSre 
Is  no  hope  for  the  world.  - 


Ab  Etenul  Flame 

.EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SKSATt  OF  THK  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  there  have 

President  John  P.  Kennedy 

A  very  touching  ti1bute,ln  the  form 

Of  a  poem,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a 

Jonner    wUeague    in    Congress.      This 

^^^  "i^'ten  by  Larry  D.  Schleving. 

^iJ^^^"^^'  ^  ""^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  entitied  "An  Eternal 

S^*'r>°**y  ^  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcow.  -.-v^^-^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 

mI oU^r**  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^*'®"°' 
Am   KxButAi.   Flakb' 
(By  Larry   D.   achieving) 
For  three  abort  yeara  a  job  waa  done. 
A  prlceleea  Joiumey  waa  begun. 

^^*^S*i"^  ^°"™*y  »^*ni»»»lP»  pressed, 
A  trying,  hard,  and  bitter  teat. 

Until  the  joumey'a  end. 
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But,  from  thto  Joomey  tram  thto  atrtf a, 
Knrlched  a  nation,  enrldied  a  llf^ 
Enriched  a  world  with  lore  and  p«ao% 
Unta  a  abort  one  life  did  ocMe 
Which  waa  the  joumey'a  end. 

So  now  a  journey  muat  begin. 

To  take  up  relna  of  that  great  man. 

Whoaa  hlgheat  gift  a  aacrlflce. 

To  Ood  and  country  paid  the  price. 

So  freedom  could  remain. 

Oiu*  journey  now,  for  thoee  who  aak, 
Muat  be  to  Unlah  that  great  taak. 
That  all  are  equal  aU  are  one  ^ 
Olow  now  hla  q;>lrlt  Uke  the  aun. 
A  great  Eternal  Flame. 


flee  to  ■aturata  tlM  bade  countlea  with  the 


Ont-of-SchooI  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OV  UmAltA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES - 

TViursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  HARVE7  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  Include  an  article  by  Roscoe  Flem- 
ing in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(dealing  with  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work)  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the 
RxeoRO.  As  a  former  agricultural  ex- 
tension worker  as  well  as  a  user  of  the 
Service,  it  is  my  judgment  that  no  other 
effort  has  done  more  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  our  country.  I  wlati  to 
congratulate  the  Extension  Service  on  a 
record  of  50  years  of  unparalled  service. 
OTrr-or-ScBooL  Eoucatioh 
(By  RoBcoe  Fleming) 

DxNVB. — ^me  Ooc^eratlve  Extension  Serv- 
ice, perhape  the  world's  most  Influential 
•out-of-school  educational  program,  la  60 
years  old  thla  month. 

In  the  United  States  It  has  reached  nUl- 
lions  of  adults  and  a  yearly  average  of  more 
than  two  million  juniors.  In  nearly  3,000 
counties  of  which  many  are  whoUy  urban. 

It  helped  greatly  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction revolution  that  haa  transformed 
UJ3.  agriculture — haa  brought  new  problema 
of  abundance  rather  than  scarcity. 

Carried  abroad  like  a  seeding  vrlnd,  by 
continuous  interchange  of  United  States  and 
foreign  specialists,  it  has  been  adapted  or 
imitated  in  some  75  nations  with  problems 
of  scarcity  rather  than  abundance,  and  la 
helping  feed  their  people  better,  and  give 
their  farmerv  better  living. 

And  many  other  programs  with  diverse 
goals,  such  as  the  Peace  Oorpe  and  Ita  nu- 
meroxia  cousins  both  public  and  private. 
have  borrowed  both  personnel  and  ideas 
from  Extension. 

It  formally  began  with  the  signing  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress  on  May  8,  1914. 
It  grew  out  of  what  are  now  the  hundred- 
year-old  programs  of  the  land  grant  colleges 
and  the  experiment  stations,  founded  under 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

Theee  had  piled  up  a  rich  lore  of  better 
production  methods,  better  land  enrichment, 
better  plants  and  animals  which,  however, 
didn't  quite  get  down  to  millions  of  grass- 
roots farmers,  who  carried  on  as  their  g^rand- 
fathera  had.  One  pioneer  "Tanners'  Insti- 
tute" of  the  late  nineties  featured  "a  promis- 
ing new  plant  named  alfalfa." 

But  such  institutes,  traveling  train  exhib- 
its subsidized  in  part  by  railroads  anxloua 
for  more  farm  business,  displays  and  lec- 
tures at  county  and  state  fairs,  special  short 
courses — all  these  together  didnt  quite  suf- 


8o  ttaa  Ifetanalon  Sarvloe  came  into  being 
aa  a  Fidaral-Otata  local  partnerahlp,  a  prima 
exan4>le  ot  what  ProC  DanM  Staaar  haa 
eaOad  "the  American  partnarahlp,"  unique  in 
the  world. 

Vsderal  and  State  govemmanta  contributed 
funda  matrhad  In  part  by  the  county.  Theee 
funds  wera  naad  to  employ  county  agricul- 
tural aganta  and  eoonty  home  demooatra- 
tlon  agents— trained  men  and  women  who 
brought,  raapactlvaly.  Improved  farming  and 
homekeeiUng  methods  to  the  farm. 

The  syatem  waa  such  a  natural  that  it  waa 
adcq>ted  In  virtually  all  Statea.  There  were 
some  battlea,  however,  over  sponsorship. 
"County  farm  btireaus"  vrere  otganlzed  by 
local  farmers  and  busineesmen  aa  the  county 
cooperating  organisation.  These  coaleeced 
naturally  Into  State  bureaua.  Such  State 
bureaua  organised  nationally,  and  presto, 
the  mighty  Farm  Bureau  Federation  waa 
bom. 

Other  farmers'  organizations  resented  this, 
and  charged  that  its  tendency  was  to  divert 
public  aid  to  members  of  a  private  organi- 
zation. After  aome  years  the  laws  were 
changed  ao  that  no  single  such  group  sits 
in  the  driver's  seat. 

Meanwhile  the  Intrinsic  virtue  of  the  Idea 
was  such  that  It  spread  and  spread.  The 
sun-bronaed  county  agent  became  the 
busiest  man  in  many  a  county,  spending 
.  his  daya  and  often  half  his  nights  visiting 
Individual  farms  or  talking  to  groups  of 
farmers — someday  there  should  be  a  statue 
to  him. 

His  feminine  coadjutor,  the  county  home 
demonatratlon  agent,  has  likewise  stretched 
her  demesne  from  cookery  and  housework 
to  home  management,  wise  selectkMi  In 
shopping,  plans  for  home  improvement,  and 
so  on. 

Together  the  pair  have  made  mllUona  of 
American  farma  more  pleasant  and  secure* 
placea,  aided  greatly  in  recent  decadee.  of 
course  by  TV  and  radio,  and  aided  alwaya 
by  the  rural  press. 

Someone  early  had  the  idea  of  approach- 
ing parenta  through  their  children — while 
helping  the  latter  prepare  themselves  for 
life — and  so  the  4-H  clubs  were  bom. 

Now  they  enroll  more  than  2  million  jun- 
iors jrearty,  of  whom  only  about  half  are  on 
farms.  But  particularly  for  thoee  children, 
the  4-H  dube  have  proved  perhapa  the 
greatest  beneficial  Influence,  aside  from  the 
school  system,  the  church,  and  the  home 
Itaelf. 

Some  people  contend  the  need  for  exten- 
sion Is  paaslng  with  the  decline  of  farm 
population.  But  rural  area  development, 
the  new  idea  for  a  d(xneetlc  youth  corps, 
and  hundreds  of  regional  and  local  plana 
for  conservation,  all  argue  the  other  way. 

In  fact,  extension  already  has  many  spe- 
cialists at  work  in  multlcounty  units  cov- 
ering nearly  one-third  of  our  counties.  And 
even  In  cities,  batteriee  of  telephtmee  ring 
Inceesantly  In  the  olBcea  of  county  agents. 
The  enormous  wcn-k  of  remaking  America 
Into  a  greener  and  fitter  place  to  live,  is  all 
entwined  with  the  continuance  of  extension. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  irrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently conducted  two  public  (H>InIon  sur- 


veys    In     my     congressional     district, 
Onondaga  County,  N.Y. 

One  was  a  direct  mall  surrey  and  the 
other  was  conducted  through  the  Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.)  Post-etandard. 

Because  the  Poat-Standard  question- 
naire Is  the  largest  survey,  and  since  the 
reidles  from  the  two  surveys  are  quite 
similar,  I  am  Inserting  the  Post-Stand- 
ard tabulation  alcmg  with  the  news  story 
written  by  Luther  F.  Bllven.  However,  it 
shows  the  slight  differences  In  the  replies 
of  the  two  surveys. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portunl^  to  examine  the  opinions  of 
many  of  my  constituents  In  central  New 
York. 

The  material  follows : 
RisHLMAir  Snxvrr:  Pou^  Paoax  CNT  Vixws 
(By  iMthM-  F.  Bllven) 

Representative  R.  Waltkb  Rzkhljian,  Tully, 
knows  now  how  a^good  cross  secttOD  ot  the 
peofAo  of  Syraouae  and  Onondaga  County  feel 
on  major  Federal  Issues  and  proposals. 

They  think: 

1.  U.S.  preatlge  and  Influence  are  decreas- 
ing In  relatkm  to  the  power  at  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

2.  Strang  American  forces  should  not  be 
used  to  defeat  Communlat-led  troops  fkocn 
North  Vietnam. 

5.  "niere  sboidd  be  an  absolute  embargo 
on  Cuban-bound  vesaela  to  prevent  suj^les 
and  arms  being  Alpped  to  Cuba. 

4.  Further  redactions  In  foreign  aid  should 
be  made. 

6.  Parents  should  be  given,  tax  deductions 
to  cover  coUege  oosts  for  their  <dill(keii. 

e.  Tbe  Federal  Government  la  penetrating 
too  far  Into  State  and  private  taiterprlae. 

7.  AU  agricultural  subsidy  payments  to 
farmers  should  be  gradually  eliminated. 

8.  The  Nation's  foreign  poUcy  la  not  effec- 
tive nor  well  administered. 

9.  The  nattooal  domestle  policy  leaves  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

10.  There  should  be  a  outback'in  the  U.S. 
effort  to  explore 


HIGHLIGHTB 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  sentiment 
voiced  by  more  than  2.1(X)  peraona  who  re- 
sponded to  a  46-potnt  questionnaire,  pre- 
pared by  RiBHUCAif  and  publlahed  in  the 
Post-Standard. 

Thla  publldied  q\ieatlonnalre  supplemented 
a  mall  survey  Bxbslmmm  alda  conducted 
among  1,600  peraona  aelected  at  random  in 
this  area.  In  most  oaaea  the  results  were 
the  same,  but  there  were  sharp  dlflerencea 
in  a  f  ew  Inatancee. 

The  replies  to  the  twp  surveys  were  not 
commingled.  RestUts  have  been  announced 
Ix«vlou8ly  from  the  mall  survey. 

RIEHI.1CAI7  and  hla  staff  members  were  as- 
toimded  at  the  response  the  C<Migre88man 
received  from  the  questionnaire  published 
in  the  Poet-Stcmdard.  The  queetionnalre.  a 
long  one  which  dealt  with  lasues  that  re- 
quire considerable  thoio^t  and  which  took 
considerable  time  to  read,  digeet  and  fill  out, 
spartced  a  la<  of  Interest. 

mvaaxxD  auw 

RIEHLMAN  had  to  divert  some  of  his  as- 
sistants from  their  regular  duUee  to  spend 
all  their  time  aortlng,  tahulatlng  and  analyz- 
ing the  replies  he  received  from  the  Poet- 
Standard  questlocmaire. 

The  queattons  as  they  originally  i^peared 
in  the  Post-Standard  are  reproduced  here, 
with  the  "Tea"  and  "No"  vote  recorded  by 
Poat-Standard  readers. 

A  aurprlalngly  large  number  of  persons. 
1.756.  reported  they  fert  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  United  States  are  decreasing 
In  relation  to  the  power  of  ttie  Soviet  bloc. 
Only  38S  dlaagreed. 
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pwple 


As  far  M 

VjB.  laMlwi 

•n  objMt.  1  ja  I 
of  Had  China. 

And  looAl 
■hould  start 
•tton  oo*U. 
▼ote  o<  a.08e  to 
the  rsM 
T7JB.  wlthdrawa 
the  UJf .  tf  tha 
-   By  a  vota  of 
Ing  to  tha 
bllUaa  raductk^x 
last  yaar, 
188.  furthar 

By  a  TOta  of 
to  tha  RlaMmai 


rssldants  are  aMiaamsd. 
bettar  not  toy  with  tha  Idaa  at 
Ba^cauna.    Poat-Stsndard  read- 
to  287.  to  XTJT.  xaoognltlOD 
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think  Russia  and  others 

their  share  of  UJf.  oper- 

tavor  such  a  poUey  by  a 

isa.    And.  by  tha  same  token. 

a.4M  to  as7  m  faTor  oer 

at  Its  financial  samxirt  at 

ithar  oo«xiitrles  dont  pay  up. 

a.03S  to  lO*.  ttiosa  rs^MOd- 

approrad  the  $1 

In  f  oralcn  aM  by  Oongress 

ravor.  by  a  vote  of  1389  to 

a  In  farel«n  aid. 
]  .887  to  270.  those  responding 
questionnaire  registered  the 


go  attonnalre 


oplnkm  the  ITJS.  aoremment  Is  assuming  too 
many  obligations  of  States  and  prlrate  enter- 
prise, niey  dlsai^iMroye  raising  the  nstlmrl 
minimum  wage  from  $1.28  to  $2  per  hour  by 
a  vote  oC  1.884  to  824. 

Only  by  a  narrow  margin.  988  to  928,  are 
local  resldants  who  partlcliMted  in  the  poa 
In  faTor  oS  tha  elvU  rights  legislation  reoenUy 
passnrt  by  the  House  ot  BeinreeentatlTes. 
And.  by  a  whopping  Tote  of  1342  to  271.  the 
people  Who  answered  the  questionnaire  be- 
lieve slt-downs.  marches,  and  dyll  dlaobedl- 
enoe  do  not  help  the  cItII  rights  movement. 

MAlk.  susvst 


There  were  several  points  of  differences  In 
the  results  of  the  mall  survey  conducted  by 
Rlehlman  aids  and  the  questionnaire  pub- 
lished in  the  Post-Standard.     In  the  maU 


survey  those  parUolpatlng  tmronA  the  pro- 
posed 8400  miman  annual  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  slamantary  and  saooadary  schoola 
fcr  coDstnietloD  purposes  by  a  margin  of 
81  percent  '^ea"  and  82  percent  "No." 

In  the  mall  survey  those  participating 
favored  the  dvU  rights  legislation  recently 
approved  by  tha  House  ot  Representatives 
by  a  margin  of  61  percent  '^ea."  28  percent 
"No."  In  the  queatlonnalra  published  in 
the  Post-Standard  ths  vote  was  988  "Yes" 
and  928  "No,"  a  much  doasr  margin. 

In  the  mall  survey  the  vote  in  favor  of 
Federal  aid  to  colleges  for  construction  of 
classrooms  and  other  purposes  was  61  percent 
In  favor  and  88  percent  against.  In  the  ques- 
tionnaire published  In  the  Post-Standard  the 
vote  was  1.188  "No."  808  "Tes.- 


L  DeyoolMllsve 
Jin 
IDs 


■itl-U. 


a. 

4.  Do: 

k.  Do 


,1 


DoyoakvorHE  DgioriilaihrmprodDctB 


V.i. 


kvw 
iMUave 
to 


Bf^'^H  to  OBW  M  tlM 

Brltstavaaa  F  aaeal 


to  OoBunanitt  eoon  tries?. 

pait^afniUBgKMliprodDeaancfedltT 

tba  Cattsd  BistM  ■boold  taka  arm  fend  ■melflc 
the  Mik  o(  veltides  and  nsahtMry  to  Cabs  by 


1  DoTOokvari 

ttssT. 
7.  Doyoafcvari 


■  ■     Bill!     IBW 

a,  Do  yon  ikvor  U. 
«L  Doyoa ' 


paraMmar««s4 
Ml  If  y«,  do  yoo  «  vor 

aHotsafOBOt  am 
U.  Do  TOO  kvor  ati  hId 


■tinlDtei 


tpnv  Bit 


enJareemmt  el  an  embargo  on  Caban-boand 

fanpcrt  ofwippttM  as  well  m  armaT 

i^ba  iiiBMllliiUs  a  dttBCWOOs  tlmat  to  tbe  Unttcd 


lA.  Do  JUQ  IJVU01 

CaaalZcBa 


tart  Mr 


uaaai  zens 
14.  Do  TOO  kvor  m 

tralM  BatloBa  pu«K> 
ladooeaia.  All  BTlaT 


I.  Do  TOO  kvor  a 
X  Doyoalivor 

tomakaa' 
a.  Do  TOG  lav«r  ta  ! 
4.  Do  TOO  l^vor  tiM 

krtotheHi 


I.  Do  TOO  baUevo 
ttoasofStstM 
4.  Dojroalsal 
7.  DeyeolHi 


Congretaman  R.  Waltsr  Rieblman  public  inUrett  Post-Standard  questionnaire 


L  nRXailJkXIOKAL  AfVAnS 

and  tnfliMDee  of  the  United  Statei  Is 
to  the  pcww  of  tlM  Soviet  MoeT. 


Obaiia, 


•T„ 


aid  or  kwiw  or  credits  to  Russia  or  Its  satel- 


_  teeasof  AaMrlean  sokUers  to  defeat  Com- 

from  Nortb  VtotnamT 

raeocnttlon  a<  Red  Ctalnar 

t  of  U.N.  recolatlaos  legardlnc 


of  U.N.  oparatlans  by  an  member*? 
r  U.S.  withdrawal  of  U  ~ 


8.  support  If  Boeb  pa j- 


BHBiOBVa 

Doyookvor 

vessels  to  pcei 
IX  Do  yoB  believe 

BtatasT 

la.  Did  yon  lavor  t|M  rednettons  of  about  tlAX),000.000  In  foreign  aid 

waetMlbyC 
M.  Do  yoo  fed  tart 
"   ''^ 1  bettere 


la  kreign  aid  sboold  be  madeT 

ths  Uattod  States  sboold  renegotiate  tbe  Panama 


TaatyT 


aid  loaas,  grants,  or  credits  to  so-called  neo- 
SovM  tnflnmce,  socfa  as  Yogodavla,  Ghana. 


n.  aoKST 


'  alaneed  natknal  budget? 

redoetlons  of  U.8.  programs  (other  than  defense) 

budget  poadbier 

Jettons  fcr  parenU  to  cover  college  costs? 

proposal  to  reeestabUsh  a  strong  dtixen  body  simi- 
lar Comndssiesi  to  soalyae  Oovemment  ezpendl- 
BmioDd  octnomfaial,  boslneasllke  prooedores  In  aD 

IspaitmesitaT 

he  U.S.  Oovernment  is  assuming  too  many  obllga- 

snd  private  eatcrprlse? 

b  a  tbraat  to  oar  form  of  government? 

la  the  United  States  Is  ineviuble? — . 


Yea 

No     1' 

1.786 

383 

1,7M 
084 
111 

3S3 
1,448 
3,012 

1,461 

013 

67 

3.040 

»43 
387 

1,048 
1.860 

xoes 

•3 

!.«» 

887 

1,641 

680 

1.780 

840 

3,083 
1.300 

104 
186 

807 

1,108 

360 

1,861 

1018 

111 

1.8R7 
1.419 

316 
807 

1.800 

811 

1,887 

1.7M 

481 

370 

433 

1,700 

n.  MONET— oontinoed 

8.  Do  you  favor  6  percent  pay  raises  for  all  U.S.  governmental  em- 
ployeee  this  year? — — 

0.  Do  yon  favor  substantially  higher  raises  for  Federal  ezecatlve  offi- 

cials this  year? 

10.  Do  yon  favor  tbe  proposed  $400,000,000  annual  program  of  Federal 

aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  oonstroction  par- 
poses? - - ■ 

11.  Do  you  beUeve  the  national  mlnlmom  wage  sboold  be  ralssd  tram 

81.26  par  hour  to  82  per  boor  (or  bostness  sngaged  in  Interstate 
commerce? — — ■ 

12.  Do  yon  Eavor  gradual  elimination  (4  to  7  years)  of  all  agricultural 

subsidy  payments  to  fanners? 

m.  macxLLAinious 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  compulsory  medical  asslatanoe  pronam  (or  the  aged 

supported  by  an  Inereaae  In  social  seeorlty  taxes? 

2.  Do  yon  favor  expanding  and  Uberallztng  tba  exlsttngKerr-MOlsAet 

to  provide  onUmlted  hospital  and  medleal  care  far  tbe  sged  vbo 
show  ^^nan<^al  need? 

3.  Would  yoQ  tavcr  reducing  tbe  qoallfytng  sge  of  the  Kerr-MiDs  Aet 

from  66  to  02? - 

4.  Do  yon  favor  Federal  restrictions  on  dgarette  advertlstng? 

t.  Do  yon  favor  Increasing  Federal  exdss  taxes  on  etgarettes  to  dis- 

ooorage  smoking? 

6.  Do  yon  sopport  proposals  (or  a  S6-hoar  workweek? 

7.  Do  yoQ  favor  propoeals  to  doable  overtime  pay  as  an  enoooragement 

to  tndostrv  to  hfre  more  employeee  rather  than  pay  higher  over- 
time rates? 

8.  Did  yon  Ikvar  tbe  tax  redaction  recently  enacted  wbleh  averages 

about  14  percent? :-"rc- 

9.  Did  you  fkvor  tbe  dvll  righto  legislation  recently  psased  by  the 

House? — 

10.  Do  you  (eel  our  foreign  poUcy  is  effective  and  well  administered}... 

11.  Do  you  feel  our  domestic  poUctM  are  sound,  advantageous,  and 

well  administered?- j 

13.  Do  you  tsvor  granting  voting  privileges  to  AnMrloaas  at  age  18? — 

13.  Do  you  lavor  the  reestablishment  of  a  Federal  dvU  work  corps  to 

employ  youths  otherwise  unable  to  find  employment? 

14.  Do  you  believe  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  elleciive?.  ^ 

16.  Do  yon  favor  Federal  aid  to  colleges  lor  eonstructkm  of  classrooms. 

laboratories,  libraries  etc.? 

16.  Do  you  believe  the  U.8.  effort  to  explore  space  should  be  oontinoed 

at  ito  current  paoe  and  spending  of  about  86,000,000.000  a  year?. . 

17.  Do  yon  beUeve  that  sltdowiH,  marches,  and  dvU  dlaobedlenoe  help 

the  dvU  rights  movement? 


Yes 


480 
300 

806 

824 

1.880 

886 


1,077 
1,100 

1,077 
462 


607 

1,388 

988 
186 

878 
876 

1,«7 
1,860 

806 

788 

371 


No 


1,666 
1,868 

l.lSl 

i.E84 

174 

1,418 

649 

918 
968 

1.025 
1,638 

1,562 

770 

928 
r.  1.862 

1,511 
1,443 

619 
638 

1,186 

1,297 

1,842 


BtcoM8fH8tiMMf8r  Batter  Pateat  Laws 


EZTENE  ION  OF  REIkiARKS 

HON.  GEO  IGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

IT  cauFonrxa 
IN  THE  HOUl  S  OP  HXPRSSENTATIVSS 

ThuT  tday.  May  7, 1964 

lir.  BBOSrv  of  CaaifornlA.  Mr. 
8pe6tker,  tbere  are  alcns  tbat  indicate  the 
need  for  a  malor  oirertuuil  of  our  p6ktait 
laws  to  aid  ttu !  oanae  of  tte  Ind^Tendent 
taiTentair.  loe  neaaes  In  r^lstratlon  fees 
tend  to  dlaooi  race  and  prvvent  the  In- 
Tentor  workln  r  on  his  own  from  oMadn- 
bag  patients.  ^  rtth  the  I»W8  w(»rklng  In 
favor  of  the  li  rge  research  firms. 

The  FMeral  Govcmment  and  the  giant 
eontmetors  ar  :iie  over  which  should  have 
toDtrol  of  pat  nts  devdoped  br  the  ocm- 


tractor  using  Oovemment  funds — over- 
looking the  Inventor,  who  Is  actually  the 
only  one  that  a  patent  can  be  issued  to. 

There  are  certainly  cases  where  each — 
Government,  eontractor,  and  the  inven- 
tor— should  have  primary  control  of  the 
patents,  but  our  laws  show  little  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  a  problem  exists. 
A  myriad  oi  problems  make  it  next  to 
Impossible  for  the  individual  inventor  to 
be  assured  of  full  consideration  for  the 
product  of  his  Ingenuity  in  many  cases. 

The  ConsUtutUm  of  the  United  States 
gives  Congress  the  power  "to  prtxnote  the 
Progress  of  Sdoice  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  Umlted  Times  to  Authors 
and  InventOTS  the  exclusive  Right  to  their 
req?ective  Writings  and  Discoveries;". 

Indleattve  of  some  of  the  problems  and 
the  feelings  of  the  Inventors  are  the  f(4- 
lowing  recommendations  approved  and 
sent  to  me  recently  by  the  board  of  di- 


rectors of  the  United  Inventors  and  Sci- 
entists of  America.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  as  fc^ows: 

RaooMifKinuTiONS  ran  Barm  Patknt  Laws 
(By  David  Resnlck.  president) 

1.  We  must  bave  a  law  prohlbltltig  attor- 
neys or  oorporatlons  from  having  access  to 
the  secrets  of  the  patent  applications  before 
the  patents  have  been  granted.  We  must 
have  a  law  muMng  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
any  employee  of  the  Patent  OOce  to  disclose 
a  patent  appUcation  secretly  or  confidentially 
outside  of  the  Patent  Office:  or  copying  the 
Invention  or  making  tise  of  It  In  any  way. 

a.  Because  the  Inventor  has  paid  his  fees 
to  the  Oovemment  for  the  granting  of  bis 
patents  he  shotild  ba  prlvUeged  to  have  tbe 
aid  ot  the  legal  department  to  protect  his 
rights  In  every  case  wtiere  they  have  been 
Infringed  upon.  It  should  be  made  a  (Timi- 
nal  crffeoss  to  Infringe  on  patents  or  on 
patents  pending. 

8.  We  are  sgalnst  such  laws  that  give  the 
Inventor  8  months  time  before  the  patent 
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has  been  granted  to  ai^ly  fcM:  a  patent  In 
other  cotmtries.  This  law  Is  good  for  tha 
manufacturer  but  not  for  ths  Inventor  b»- 
cause  some  attorneys  charge  thousands  of 
dollars  for  patents  in  Canada  i^id  other  cotm- 
tries  and  the  majority  of  inventors  cannot 
afford  patent  protection  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  at  the  same  time.  In- 
ventors in  many  cotintries  do  not  need  per- 
mission from  their  government  to  apply  for  a 
patent  in  tbe  United  States. 

4.  The  U.S.  Government  spends  billions  ot 
dollars  to  help  people  of  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  but  It  spends  nothing 
to  help  its  inventor-citizen.  We  American 
Inventors  have  htindreds  ot  thousands  of  in- 
ventions lying  idle  in  our  Ixisements  and 
garages  for  lack  of  market  abroad.  If  otir 
patent  laws  were  Internationalized  it  would 
help  this  situation  both  for  the  Inventor  and 
for  tha  people  of  other  countries.  Just  as  the 
copyright  law  for  books,  paintings,  and  mtisic 
has  been  internationalized  for  the  good  of 
the  peoi^e  of  all  countries. 

6.  If  any  individual  having  a  certificate  erf 
registration  of  claims  of  copyright  and  some- 
one has  infringed  on  this  copyright  then  the 
Federal  Government  takes  legal  acticoi 
against  the  infringers.  Also  there  should  be 
a  law  against  Infringers  of  patent  rights. 

6.  We  also  reconunend  the  Patent  Office 
to  be  separated  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. We  believe  the  Patent  Office  Is  big 
enough  to  be  a  separate  department  with 
representation  In  the  cabinet  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  last  reixxt  more  than  300,000 
patent  applications  for  passage  are  Ijrlng 
dormant  in  the  Patent  Ofllce.  It  takes  from 
1  to  6  years  for  some  patents  to  be  issued. 
Tha  Patent  Office  has  not  been  changed  for 
the  last  86  years.  The  bill  which  we  are 
recommending  should  be  the  strongest  point 
in  the  change. 

7.  The  Government  should  call  a  confo-- 
ence  of  many  countries  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  uniform  international  patent  laws. 

8.  Let's  help  the  Inventor  to  help  America. 

9.  "Hiere  should  be  a  law,  requiring  that 
any  promoter  or  agent  assisting  the  Inventor, 
be  licensed,  at  a  fee  not  less  than  8100  and 
not  more  than  8500. 


BreakdowB  of  Our  Two-Party  System? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  speech  delivered  cm  April  21. 
1964  by  William  Jackman.  president  of 
Investors  League,  Inc.,  America's  oldest 
and  largest  union  ot  investors,  before 
the  Stock  &  Bond  Club  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Mr.  Jackman  has  presented 
forcefully  and  sincerely  a  problem  which 
is  of  grrave  importance  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  speech  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Breakdown  or  Oua  Two-Pastt  System? 
(By  WUliam  Jackman) 

I  have  long  ttit  that  one  of  the  principal 
sinews  of  the  strength  of  our  American  two- 
party  system  of  government  in  America  lies 
In  the  mutual  respect  of  our  majority  and 
minority  Members  of  Congress  for  eacdi  other. 
Today's  majority  party  may  be  the  minority 
party  ot  tomorrow.  The  tendency  ot  today's 
majority   to  muzzle    the   minority    Is    rep- 


rehaoslbla.  Iliey  should  respect  each  others 
TlawB.  Our  proposed  laws  should  be  made 
only  after  those  who  agree  and  disagree  are 
given  a  fuU  and  equal  opportunity  to  open 
debate  where  their  divergent  views  can  be 
nutde  known.  No  one  can  always  be  100  per- 
cent right  and  the  views  of  the  millions  of 
the  minority  voters  must  be  respected  and 
considered,  and  tiltlmately  brought  to  fulfill- 
ment by  oompromlalng  the  dlflefing  views  of 
people  into  the  laws  which  axe  finally 
enacted. 

This  sacred  bulwark  of  our  two-party  sys- 
tem today  is  being  flaunted  flagrantly  In 
Congress,  In  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate. 

In  organizing  committees  In  tbe  Senate, 
a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  apportion  mem- 
bers In  ratio  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  majority 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  fuU  Senate 
membership. 

In  the  House,  things  are  different.  Most 
of  their  ImpcHiAnt  committees  are  stacked 
by  the  majority.  Their  committee  member- 
ships far  exceed  the  proportion  of  their 
party's  total  membership  in  the  House. 
This,  in  Itself,  Is  politically  unmoral,  but  it 
constitutes  only  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
equity Involved. 

In  a  sense,  it  may  well  be  said  that  our 
laws  are  reeilly  made  in  committee,  and 
not  on  the  floor.  It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  vote  of  the  full  Senate  or  House  mem- 
bership Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  vote 
by  the  committee  members  in  reporting  out 
the  specific  bill  for  vote  by  the  full  member- 
ship. 

What  Is  little  understood,  however.  Is  the 
importance  of  the  congressional  committee 
staff  members  upon  whose  research  and  rec- 
ommendati(»is  the  committee  members  in 
turn  make  their  recommendations.  Perhaps 
It  Is  these  staff  members  who  actually  shape 
a  good  deal  of  our  legislation.  Their  polit- 
ical i>ower  and  Importance  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. And  we  m\ist  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  these  lawmakers  without  port- 
folio are  appointed  and  not  elected. 

The  majority  party  has  succeeded  In 
grossly  stacking  these  committee  staffs 
with  their  own  followers  and  completely 
neglect  the  rights  of  the  minority,  "nils  is 
the  two-party  system  at  Its  worst.  The  evil 
is  obvious,  and  must  be  corrected  if  we  are 
to  preserve  representative  government. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  Intended  to  provide  for  completely  non- 
partisan staffing.  Tbe  committee  staffs 
were  to  be  appointed  "on  a  permanent  basis 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  office."  In  spite  of  this  original 
intention,  each  committee  is  empowered  to 
hire  and  fire  its  own  professional  staff  by 
majority  vote,  with  the  implicit  poeslbillty 
of  majority  party  authoritarianism.  For 
the  most  part,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  become  the  chief  Judge  of  the  staffs 
of  that  particular  committee. 

Tbe  spirit  of  nonpartisanship  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  has  been  flagrantly  violated. 
Only  a  few  committee  staffs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  truly  nonpartisan,  not  in 
terms  of  party  affiliation  but  in  terms  of  serv- 
ing members  of  both  parties  equally.  On  the 
other  committees,  the  principle  of  appoint- 
ment and  control  of  tenure  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee  has  led  to  virtual  control  of 
the  staff  by  the  Democratic  chairman  and  al- 
most excltislve  control  of  Its  time  by  the 
Democratic  majority  party.  Democrats  out- 
number Republicans  in  the  House  3  to  3,  yet, 
leaving  nonpartisan  committees  aside,  pro- 
fessional committee  staff  members  respon- 
sible to  the  Democratic  majority  outnumber 
staff  responsible  to  the  Republican  minority 
more  than  8  to  1.  In  the  Senate,  majcarlty 
staff  members  outnumber  the  minority  12  to 
1. 

Quite  apart  from  this  incredible  abuse,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  whole 


concept  of  nonpartisan  staff  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  effective  Con- 
gress. The  role  of  a  legislature  is  unques- 
tionably  to  dlacuss  and  to  choose  among  al- 
temaUves.  The  role  of  a  minority  party  la 
first  to  be  an  articulate,  intelligent,  and 
vigorous  opposition,  and  then,  as  the  loyal 
opposition,  present  clefU',  constructive  al- 
ternatives to  majority  propossds  in  order  to 
facUitate  meaningful  discussion  and  sound 
choices.  The  role  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee in  our  system  is  to  research  complex 
problems  and  to  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
Nothing  is  gained — in  fact  much  Is  lost — if 
committees  bliir  the  areas  of  disagreement  or 
genuine  partisanship.  If  no  effective  distinc- 
tion between  majcxlty  and  mincx^ty  positions 
is  made  in  cominittee,  meaningful  floor  de- 
bate, and  problem  solving  responsible  to  the 
public  are  impossible.  Responsibility  fcs-  a 
decision  cannot  be  associated  with  a  party 
position. 

Minority  staffing  is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
Both  parties  vrill  from  tin^  to  time  play  the 
minority  role.  Therefcve,  it  ts  imfortunate 
that  in  recent  Congresses  only  RepubUcans 
have  been  working  for  this  reform.  Leaders 
of  this  reform  have  pledged  that  when  they 
become  the  majority  party  they  wUl  continue 
to  fight  for  adequate  staff  for  the  minority. 

There  are  bills  pending  before  Congress  to 
remedy  this  situation  which  will  have  our 
full  supp<N-t  and  we  will  urge  that  both  majcs- 
parties  include  such  recommendations  in 
their  platforms  to  be  ad(^ted  at  their  na- 
tional conventions  this  sununer,  before  which 
your  League  will  testify. 

THE    PRXSroXNT'S    aCONOMIC    EEPOBT 

The  E:mployment  Act  of  1946  provides  that 
such  a  report  prepared  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be  delivered  to 
Congress  by  the  President  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.  The  economists  heading  this 
Council  for  the  last  4  years  have  been  noted 
believers  in  the  Keynesian  school  of  socialist 
economics.  Their  report  carries  great  weight. 
I  firmly  believe  that  thought  must  be  given 
to  the  wisdom  of  creating  a  similar  council 
staffed  by  members  of  the  minority  party, 
who  would  {H-epare  and  issue,  to  Congress  an- 
nually, a  minority  economic  report.  Con- 
gress would  then  have  all  shades  of  opinion 
available  to  help  them  in  preparing  sound 
legislation. 


The  25tli  Amiiversarjr  of  New  Jersey 
Labor  Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHILL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
New  Jersey  are  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  men  and  women  of  la- 
bor to  the  overall  progress  of  our  State. 
We  are  also  pleased  with  the  cordial  rela- 
tions existing  between  labor  and  man- 
agement in  our  State  and  attribute  the 
tremendous  industrial  progress  we  have 
achieved  to  this  apparent  cooperative 
effort. 

One  of  the  real  factors  in  bringing 
about  this  cohesive  effort  on  the  part  of 
management  and  labor  has  been  the  New 
Jersey  Labor  Herald,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  the  city  of  Newark,  NJ..  which 
is  celebrating  its  25th  silver  anniversary 
with  its  June  edition. 

As  one  who  has  read  this  periodical 
with  great  personal  Interest  and  boieflt 
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tlirougbout  the 
mlrers  of  this 
lAtlng  Its  editor 
25  yean  of  ou 
communltsr.  the 
Mr.  Speaker, 
mltted  to  iBsert 
the  re8(dutlon 
lature 

Its  editor  on 
azmlversary. 

RZSOLUnON    OF 


commen<  ing 


rears.  I  Join  the  many  ad- 

mbUcaUon  In  congratu- 

Lewls  M.  Herrmann,  for 

iistandlng  service  to  the 

State,  and  the  Nation. 

ask  that  I  might  be  per- 

In  the  RBCoao  a  co]?y  of 

the  New  Jersey  Legls- 

thls  periodical  and 

occasion  of  Its  silver 


Ue 
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contrlbu«<l 
I  cor<  lal 


Whereaa   the 
publlalied  In  the 
celebrate  the  2Stb 
June  1964  edition; 

Whereas  this 
25  yean 
znent  of  more 
and   management 
and  was  largely 
by   the   leglslatur » 
famous  Institute 
Relations,  on  the 
slty:  and 

Whereas   Its 
served   with 
yean,  as  a  member 
bly,  representing 
1947  to  1961:  Be 

Resolved  by  the 
senate.  That  we 
Ing  our  sincere 
sey  Labor  Herald 
the  occasUMi  of  Iti 
brated  during  the 
Belt  further 

Resolved,  That 
be  Bfuread  upon 
assembly  and 
tor  Herrmann, 


LCOI  OJITUBX, 

I  ew 


Ue 
senate 


Ai,n  KD 
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Jersey    Labor    Herald. 

city  of  Newark,  N.J..  will 

silver  anniversary  with  Its 

and 

publication  has  over  the  past 

greatly  to  the  achleve- 

relatlons  between  labor 

In   this   industrial   State, 

responsible  for  the  creation 

of   the    now   nationally 

>f  Management  and  Labor 

I  »mp\is  of  Rutgers  Unlver- 


ed  tor. 


dlstl  action 


Lewis  M.   Herrmann, 

tor   a    nximber    of 

of  the  Hoxise  of  Assem- 

he  county  of  Essex,  from 

t  therefore 

general  assembly  and  the 

hereby  go  on  record  ertend- 

fel  [citations  to  the  New  Jer- 

4nd  its  editor  and  staff,  on 

2&th  birthday,  to  be  cele- 

month  of  June  1964;  and 


copy  of  this  resolution 
minutes  of  the  general 
and  fcxwarded  to  Edi- 
released  to  the  press. 

N.     BXADLKSTON, 

J<  Tsey  House  of  Assembly. 
CwApi.as    R.    Sahtdman, 


Speaker,  New 

President,  kew  Jersey  State  Senate. 


NAACP  Asks  F  utors  To  Help  Youf 
»eople 


EXTENSIOf^  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JO*N  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  nmrSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdi  y.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  feel- 
ing and  Judgmeit  at  present  Is  that  a 
strong  and  adeqn  kte  ctrll  rights  bill  will 
be  approved  by  tl  le  Senate.  If  this  hap- 
pens, then  there  a  no  doubt  but  that  a 
strong  civil  rlgh  s  bill  will  be  enacted. 
This  will  be.  In  n  ►  small  part,  due  to  the 
way  In  which  oiderly  procedxires  were 
followed  In  the  H  >use  without  use  of  the 
discharge  petltlor  and  without  any  effort 
to  curtail  adequa  e  debate  when  the  bill 
was  on  the  floor  'or  discussion. 

The  following  etter  by  ttie  Reverend 
Pranklln  L.  Henle  r,  president  of  the  Dau- 
phin County  NAA  CP,  which  appeared  In 
the  Harrisburg  Ev  mlng  News  of  April  25, 
1964.  presents  wlat  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  highest  type  of  statesmanlike  and 
Christian  utteraz  ce  on  the  course  we 
should  all  attemp  ;  to  pursue.  The  final 
elimination  of  dls  xlmlnatian  must  come 
In  the  hearts  ard  mtaids  of  men  and 
women  of  good  w  U.  Reverend  Henley's 
letter  points  the  way  which  we  should 


follow.    It  will  take  time  to  accomplish 
this. 

His  letter  follows: 
NAACP  Aaxs  Pastoms  To  Hzlt  Youwc  Pkoplk 
EDrroa: 

The  Dauphin  County  branch.  NAACP.  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  situation  in  this 
community  which  has  given  rise  to  questions 
on  racial  discrimination  and  bigotry.  We 
feel  Impelled  to  make  available  our  good  of- 
fices to  help  In  any  way  possible  so  that  this 
community  will  be  a  safe  place  to  live  and  to 
nourish  the  fruits  of  democracy. 

We  would  like  to  commend  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  entire  area  for  the  fine 
quality  of  law  enforcement  which  they  have 
exercised  throughout  several  recent  outbreaks 
of  law  violation. 

We  wish  further  to  commend  the  young 
people  who  have  had  no  part  In  the  various 
incidents  which  have  reflected  unfortunately 
upon  the  youth  of  this  community.  We  fully 
realize  It  is  a  relatively  small  number  who 
have  caused  the  trouble. 

We  are  calling  upon  the  church  to  urge  Its 
Membership  to  take  a  firmer  hand  and  pro- 
vide mature  leadership  for  the  young  people 
of  our  community.  This  Sunday.  April  28. 
1W4.  we  have  asked  all  pastors  to  stress  this 
to  their  congregations  In  order  to  enlist 
broad-based  support. 

We  would  like  to  commend  the  many  em- 
ployers of  the  conamunlty  who  have  seen  fit 
to  move  toward  opportimlty  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications.  Along  with  these  opportu- 
nities go  responslbUltles  If  we  are  to  create 
the  proper  atmosphere  in  the  community. 
We  stand  ready  to  offer  the  businessmen  and 
others  of  our  community,  cooperation  In 
every  way  that  we  can  to  further  this  goal. 

If  there  are  any  unfortunate  Incidents 
which  might  arise  along  the  way  we  stand 
ready  to  assist  In  any  way  possible.  We  sug- 
gest that  any  organization  experiencing  such 
dlfflculty  should  ccnnmunlcate  with  the  office 
of  the  president  of  the  Dauphin  Coimty 
branch,  NAACP,  to  request  persons  from  our 
organization  to  participate  in  discussions  to 
try  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  dlfflculty. 
Our  c»-gimlzatlon  is  dedicated  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  discrimination,  and  we  Intend  to  help 
In  every  way  to  Insure  the  normal  and  favor- 
able operations  of  businesses  who  are  co- 
operating with  us  in  this  goal. 

We  know  that  every  crime  committed  or 
any  act  of  dishonorable  behavior  can  hurt  us 
In  oui  march  toward  civil  rights.  Let  us 
learn  from  these  unfortunate  Incidents  and 
form  together  in  creating  a  community  where 
all  citizens  can  walk  the  streets  without  fear. 
Peankijn  L.  Hxnlet. 
President,  Dauphin  County  NAACP. 


Tbe  Not-So-Sileat  Bcqoest  of  Rackcl  Car- 
son, Scientist  and  Hamanist 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  TUPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
no  one  in  this  century  has  done  mm-e  to 
warn  of  the  dangers  of  environmental 
pollution  than  the  late  Rachel  Carson. 

The  chairman  of  the  Audubon  Nat- 
uralist Society.  Irston  R.  Barnes,  re- 
cently wrote  eloquently  of  this  great 
lady  and  her  work,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  this  a  part  of  the  Recoro. 

The  article  f<^ows: 


Th«  VATunMuar:  Tarn  Kot-So-Sildit  Be- 
QrrtBT  or  Racrxl  CsaaoN,  Scixntist  and 
Httmanxbt 

(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 
Rachel  L.  Canon's  death  leaves  an  Irre- 
placeable loss  In  a  world  that  increasingly 
needs  and  U  beUtedly  appreclaUng  her 
unique  contribution  in  seeking  to  reconcile 
man  to  nature. 

Too  many  loud  voices  have  long  falsely 
proclaimed  man's  triumph  over  nature.  Her 
quiet  voice  spoke  with  a  better  imderstand- 
Ing  of  man's  ultimate  dependence  upon 
nature,  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  intricacies 
of  natural  law.  good  advice  on  how  to  main- 
tain a  compatible  environment  for  man  and 
all  forms  of  life  and  the  wisdom  to  find  Joy 
and  Inspiration  in  the  wonders  of  the  natural 
world. 

Rachel  Carson  was  both  a  scientist  and  a 
humanist.  The  passion  of  the  scientist 
guided  her  unceasing  efforts  to  understand 
more  fully  the  patterns  of  Ufe.  The  hmnan- 
Ist  spirit  compelled  her  to  communicate  her 
findings  to  others,  chiefly  in  four  books  of 
enduring  beauty  and  wisdom. 

The  uncompromising  integrity  that  di- 
rected both  her  research  and  her  writings 
was  matched  by  a  personal  philosophy  that 
made  every  success  an  obligation  to  move 
on  to  other  endeavors. 

The  charm  of  Rachel  Carson's  writings  lies 
less  In  the  artistry  of  her  prose  than  in  her 
deep  insights  Into  the  dynamic  interrelation 
of  all  living  things.  She  had  more  than  an 
operational  \uiderstandlng  of  how  nature 
works:  she  knew  the  meaning  and  ultimate 
significance  of  nature's  patterns  for  all  life. 

Her  knowledge  was  heightened  by  her 
capacity  to  feel  emotionally  the  value  and 
the  rlghtness  of  nature  In  an  tmendlng  cycle 
of  life  constantly  renewed  and  ever  evolving. 
Thus  all  her  writings  have  a  unity  and  integ- 
rity of  scientific  objectivity,  of  philosophical 
participation  and  of  artistic  appreciation  in 
relation  to  whatever  aspect  of  life  she  is 
examining.  And  all  of  thU  U  conveyed  to 
each  reader  In  full  meastire  according  to  his 
capacity  to  match  her  perceptions. 

In  her  first  book.  "Under  the  Sea  Wind," 
Rachel  Carson  shone  forth  as  an  interpreter 
of  nature  and  as  a  writer  of  high  compe- 
tence. A  vast  amount  of  resecu-ch  into  the 
life  histories  of  four  creatares  of  the  sea 
became  a  story  of  infinite  beauty. 

"The  Sea  Around  Us"  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  book,  with  a  different  mood  and 
purpose.  Here  Miss  Carson  turned  to  a 
strange  and  unknown  world  that  had  for 
years  absorbed  all  her  spare  time. 

The  book  caused  much  excitement,  even 
among  scientists,  for  few  even  ot  Bcientlfic 
learning  had  been  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
new  discoveries  about  the  oceans.  "The  Sea 
Around  Us"  added  immeasiirably  to  the  en- 
joyment of  millions  who  live  and  play  along 
the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

"The  Edge  of  the  Sea"  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  handbook  or  field  guide,  present- 
ing the  ecology  of  different  life  zones  oS  the 
intertldal  frontiers,  on  rocky  shores,  and  on 
sandy  beaches.  Those  who  have  Investigated 
the  tide  pools  and  rock  cliffs  or  searched  out 
the  hidden  life  of  the  sandy  beach  can  be 
forever  grateful  for  her  oompanlonshlp  in 
their  explorations. 

"SUent  Spring"  la  at  once  Rachel  Carson's 
most  deeply  perceptive  analysis  of  the  w(x)l- 
Ings  of  nature  and  her  most  crucial  contri- 
bution to  making  the  world  better  for  aU 
life,  most  of  all  for  man. 

If  this  most  serla^u  threat  to  all  mankind 
that  she  pinpotntad  is  checked  in  this  dec- 
ade, it  will  be  becaoM  Rachel  Carson  invest- 
ed the  last  years  of  her  Ufe  in  the  exhaustive 
research  necessary  to  espoM  the  false  bio- 
logical foundations  of  engineered  agrlciilture 
and  the  chemical  pastlelde  industry.  Every 
Investigation    that   has   foUowed   has   eon- 
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firmed  the  accuracy  of  her  analysis  and  the 
soundness  of  her  Judgments. 

"Silent  Spring"  Is  far  more  than  a  plea  for 
reform.  It  Is  also  a  wonderfully  revealing 
demonstration  of  the  Intricacies  of  the  bio- 
logical world,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
ecological  approcich  which  relates  all  life  to 
Its  envlroiunent.  both  animate  and  inani- 
mate. 

All  that  she  learned  In  her  other  biological 
studies  Is  used  here  to  Illuminate  the  read- 
er's understanding  of  abstract  principles 
with  currently  familiar  examples.  The  pesti- 
cide scandal  appears  as  a  vast.  If  unplanned, 
experiment  with  the  essential  life  condi- 
tions for  man  and  all  other  creatures. 

The  world  Is  better  because  Rachel  Carson 
lived  and  worked  and  wrote.  We  are  all 
much  Indebted  to  her.  And  this  debt  we 
can  only  dlscluu^e  by  appreciating  and  pre- 
serving the  natural  world  whose  truths  she 
so  vividly  and  beautifully  disclosed. 


"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I'd  like  to  be- 
long to  sych  a  club,"  he  said. 

Mason  A.  Bowen.  Upllfters  president,  said 
Elsenhower's  Influence  is  worldwide  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

The  general  stressed  what  he  called  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation — 
to  make  truly  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  He  heads  the  organization  as  chalr- 
nutn  of  the  board. 

Paul  A.  Terry,  regional  vice  president  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  accepted  a  S55,000 
check  from  C.  Amholt  Smith,  San  Diego 
banker  and  civic  leader,  from  the  people  of 
San  Diego. 

OKK  THOtrSANO  DOLLARS  MOSE 

Another  $1,000  check  was  given  by  Bowen 
on  behalf  of  the  Upllfters. 

Terry  said  both  would  be  used  In  the  or- 
agnlzatlon's  historical  documents  program. 


Eisenhower  Stresses  Morality  in 
Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union,  April  25, 
1964: 

Eisenhower  Here,  Stresses  Moralitt 

Former  President  Elsenhower  last  night 
said  American  society  Is  a  political  expression 
of  basic  religious  beliefs. 

The  general  spoke  of  citizenship  rather 
than  politics  In  a  talk  to  the  San  Diego  Up- 
llfters Club  m  El  Cortez  Hotel. 

"I  dldnt  want  to  push  the  political  but- 
ton tonight,"  Elsenhower  told  600  old  and 
new  friends  In  the  Ihternatlonal  Room,  "al- 
though that  Is  something  an  old  politician 
might  want  to  do." 

THEME  STRESSED 

Instead,  he  emphasized  the  theme  of  citi- 
zenship and  public  service  expressed  by  the 
cosponsors  of  the  dinner — the  Upllfters  and 
the  Freedoms  Foundation   at  Valley  Forge. 

He  said  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  referred  to  a  Creator  in  de- 
scribing the  Inalienable  rights  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  American  Revolution. 

"If  this  Is  true."  he  said,  "all  problems  be- 
fore us  today  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  ma- 
terial and  economic  aspect." 

And  he  emphasized  that  without  the  mor- 
ale of  Its  citizens,  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  would  amount 
to  nothing. 

HIGH    POINT 

Elsenhower's  talk  was  the  high  point  In  a 
day  where  the  General  and  ItCrs.  Elsenhower 
had  an  affectionate  reunion  with  the  citizena 
of  San  Diego. 

"HI  ya,  Mike,"  were  the  general's  first 
words  when  he  climbed  out  of  the  auto  which 
brought  him  from  his  winter  home  at  Palm 
Desert  to  H  Cortez  Hotel  yesterday  afternoon. 

He  was  speaking  to  an  old  friend  and  com- 
rade In  arms.  Lt.  Gen.  J.  W.  "Iron  Mike" 
O'Danlel,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Later.  O'Danlel  introduced  him  at  the 
dinner  as  a  "soldier,  educator,  scholar,  states- 
man, and  beloved  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Elsenhower  paid  tribute  to  the  Upllfters.  a 
club  dedicated  "to  help  uplift  the  heart  of 
a  needy  child." 


This  Cmsader  Needs  Company 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indeed 
proud  of  the  fine  job  being  done  by  my 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Earl  Wn,soN,  in 
the  matter  of  bringing  economy  to  our 
defense  procurement  practices. 

Consequently  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
Congressman  Wilson's  efforts  are  being 
nationally  acknowledged  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  editorial,  which  j«>peared 
originally  in  the  Denver  Post  and  was 
reprinted  in  the  Indianapolis  Sunday 
Star  of  May  3.  1964: 

This  Cbusadeb  Needs  Company 

The  lone  crusade  against  defense  budget 
padding  by  Representative  Earl  Wilson,  Re- 
publican of  Indiana,  makes  us  (1)  want  to 
stand  up  and  cheer  him  on  and  (2)  wish 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  more  like  him 
performing  the  same  blrd-dogglng  chore. 

Since  the  summer  of  1961,  Wilson  has 
documented  more  than  70  separate  cases  of 
abuse  in  military  spending  in  the  Congbis- 
siONAL  Record  under  such  peppery  titles  as 
"How  Many  Times  Can  a  Man  Be  Skinned?" 
"The  Monmouth  Mess."  "Time  for  a  Wood- 
shed Chat,"  and  "Waging  War  on  Waste." 

Last  week  his  attack  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment's S13.7  billion  procvirement  budget 
brought  an  $80,840,000  slash  in  the  Penta- 
gon's appropriations,  which  were  flnaHy  ap- 
proved Thursday. 

Wilson  calls  it  unthinkable  that  the  Air 
Force  would  ask  287  percent  more  than  it 
needs  to  buy  a  radio  and  that  the  Navy  would 
overfund  a  request  for  an  "image  metascope" 
by  151  percent  and  a  radio  by  141  percent. 
As  for  the  Army,  the  Congressman  discovered 
that  the  same  radio  he  found  last  year  to  be 
padded  by  100  percent  was  being  requested 
again — this  time  for  only  65  percent. 

"Unthinkable"  is  a  less  colorful  term  than 
a  lot  of  them  the  Indiana  legislator  em- 
ployed as  he  stormed  the  ramparts  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  domain.  Nor  did  he  spare 
the  head  man  himself,  accusing  the  Secretary 
of  using  "psychology"  on  Congress  by  saying 
his  budget  is  "pared  to  the  bone"  and  in- 
ferring that  further  reductions  would  en- 
danger our  security. 

Meanwhile,  we  might  well  ask,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  How  tight 
really,  was  this  year's  total  budget?  Wilson's 
flgures — and  they  are  Just  samplings — cer- 
tainly point  to  something  less  than  being 
"pared  to  the  bone." 


Use  of  the  Lie  Deisector  by  Agencies  of 
the  Federal  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  HKw  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Hon.  CORNELITTS  E.  Oallaghkr — 
13th  District,  New  Jersey — has  made  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  state- 
ment on  the  use  of  the  polygraph — lie 
detector — by  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  report  to  my  House  col- 
leagues: 

Statkmxnt  on  thx  Use  or  thx  PoLToaAPH  bt 
Vabioxts  Fedzkal  Aokncixs  bt  thx  Homox- 
ABLK  CoxNKLinB  E.  Oallaoh^,  Mxmin  or 
CoNGKESS,  Democrat,  or  New  Jxaaxr,  Mxik- 
Bix  or  THE  HOTTSX  FoKzioir  ArrAixs  Com- 
MrrxEE  AND  House  GovExmcxMT  Op^lationb 
Comic  iTTEX 

(Representative  Coxnelitts  E.  Gauaohex, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  9  months  ago  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  into  the  widespread 
use  of  the  lie  detector  device  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  On  the  basis  of  a  preliminary 
report,  the  House  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee  this  week  opened  hearings.  It  is 
the  hope  of  Mr.  Gallaghex  that  the  hearings 
will  Justify  the  introduction  oA  legislation 
setting  standards  for  the  use  of  the  machine, 
if  it  is  found  to  be  Jtistifled  at  all,  and  set 
up  standards  of  qualifications  for  operators. 
Mr.  OALLAGKm's  investigation  disclosed  that 
there  are  no  such  Federal  statutes  presently 
existing  in  the  Oovemment.) 

(By  Representative  Coknelixts  E.  Gallagher, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey) 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  man's  home, 
whether  a  cave,  an  igloo,  or  a  Park  Avenue 
penthouse,  has  been  his  castle.  Common 
law  and,  in  the  United  States,  the  Constitu- 
tion have  guarded  the  privacy  of  his  home 
and  his  person,  have  protected  him  from 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

Today  man's  castle,  his  traditional  bas- 
tion of  privacy,  is  In  danger  of  becoming 
a  fish  bowl,  no  longer  so  well  protected  from 
prying  eyes  and  ears,  mostly  electronic. 
Man's  mind,  the  private  vault  of  his  ideas, 
opinions,  and  thoughts,  is.  more  than  ever 
before,  under  psychological  ai|d  electronic 
assault. 

We  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  snoopers. 
Perhaps  we  have  ourselves  to  blame,  if 
through  widespread  dishonesty  and  thievery, 
a  general  breakdown  of  morality,  we  have 
compelled  the  Investigative  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  resort  to  spying 
techniques  and  electronic  watchdogs. 

There  Is  something  about  a  detection  mir- 
ror in  a  supermarket  or  department  store, 
put  there  to  guard  against  shoplifting,  that 
casts  a  shadow  over  our  morality.  Yet.  cer- 
tainly, industry  and  business  which  suffer 
tremendous  losses  annually  through  thievery 
have  a  right  to  protect  their  property. 

The  privacy  of  man's  home  and  person  is 
more  frequently  and  more  effectively  being 
invaded  through  the  use  of  instruments 
much  more  sophisticated  than  a  simple  de- 
tection mirror.  Cash  a  check  and  your 
photograph  is  snapped;  enter  an  apartment 
house  elevator  or  corridor  and  you  may  be 
on  closed  circuit  television;  sit  down  at  a 
lunch  counter  and  you  may  end  up  on  a 
network  TV  show  (with  your  permission, 
of  course);  carry  on  a  conversation  In  your 
bedroom  and  It  may  be  recorded  two  blocks 
away;  phone  a  OoTemment  agency  and 
chances   are  your  conversation.   If  you   are 
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Intent  or  tendency  of  an  individual  is  a 
ccmunon  and  highly  questionable  practice. 
The  real  danger,  of  course,  is  the  tendency 
to  "trial  by  lie  detector."  wherein  the  sole 
Judge  may  be  an  unreliable  and  unqualified 
operator. 

Although  interest  in  recent  weeks  has 
centered  on  the  polygraph,  the  wiretap  issue 
remains  very  much  alive  and  \a  of  equal  con- 
cern as  is  the  practice  of  "mail  stops"  which 
has  come  to  pubUc  attention  recently. 

The  privacy  of  home  and  person  extends  to 
communications  between  individuals.  Post 
Office  regulaUons  permit  "mall  stops"  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  Identity  of  persons 
sending  mall  to  a  designated  individual. 
The  Post  Office  Department  admlU  It  will 
place  a  "mail  stop"  on  an  individual's  mall 
when  requested  by  another  Government 
agency.  While  It  is  not  permitted  under  any 
circumstances  to  open  and  read  mall,  there 
remains  some  question  whether  this  practice, 
too.  is  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

There  is  no  Federal  law  that  guarantees 
privacy  of  telephone  conversations.  In  at 
least  six  States  the  use  of  the  wiretap  U 
legal.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  may  authorize  its  use  in  cases  In- 
volving national  security. 

Evidence  gained  through  wiretap  or  sim- 
ilar devices  is  not  admlssable  in  Federal 
courts.  The  so-called  "fruits  of  the  poison 
tree"  decision  precludes  even  the  admissabll- 
ity  of  evidence  that  may  have  been  gained 
indirectly  through  a  wiretap.  But  a  1928 
Supreme  Ctourt  decision  stated  that  to  tap 
a  telephone  oonversation  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  fourth  amendment  protects  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses  tind  papers,  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure." 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  provides. 
"No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  intercept  any  communications 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  con- 
tents, substance,  purport,  effects  or  meaning 
of  such  intercepted  communication  to  any 
person." 

The  critical  point  here  Is  that  the  act  does 
not  prohibit  interception  alone;  It  prohibits 
Interception  and  dlscloexn-e. 

I  am  sure  we  don't  want  to  abandon  or 
even  lessen  the  guarantees  of  man's  right  to 
privacy.  If  anything,  I  favor  bolstering  those 
guarantees. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  must  determine  whether  the  pri- 
vacy to  which  an  individual  Is  entitled  is  ade- 
quately protected.  Against  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  however,  we  must  weigh  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  and  the  Nation's 
security.  In  seeking  to  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual's privacy,  we  must  guard  against  be- 
ing zealous  to  the  point  of  permitting  the 
organized  criminal  to  operate  with  leas  re- 
straint and  less  chance  of  apprehension  and 
conviction  or  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  country's  enemies. 

The  time  has  come.  I  believe,  for  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress  to  study 
the  broad  subject  of  invasion  of  privacy  of 
the  Individual  citizen.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  study  should  be  to  determine  what  laws 
might  be  necessary  to  protect  citizens  from 
unauthorized  and  unwarranted  Invasions  of 
privacy. 

It  should  seek  to  develop  and  recommend 
intelligent  and  reasonable  laws  that  would 
assure  every  citizen  in  this  electronic  age 
in  which  we  live,  the  privacy  guaranteed  by 
the  fourth  amendment,  recognizing  that  we 
must  weigh  the  protection  of  the  community 
and  the  secoirlty  of  the  coimtry  against  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Specifically,  there  is  need  for:  Uniformity 
and  classification  of  existing  laws.  Federal, 
and  State,  governing  the  use  of  wiretaps 
and  voice  recording  devices;  regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of -other  detection  equipment 
such  as  hidden  cameras;  laws  establishing 


standards  for  operators  of  polygraphs,  criteria 
for  manufacture  of  such  equipment,  regula- 
tions governing  the  inclusion  ot  test  results 
in  individual's  files,  policies  governing  use 
of  the  polygraph  by  Government  agencies;  re- 
view of  regulations  that  permit,  mall  stops. 

The  protection  of  the  conununity  is,  of 
course,  paramount,  but  where  secret  uae  of 
detection  devices  may  be  warranted  in  police 
or  government  investigations,  the  determina- 
tion as  to  their  use  should  in  each  case  be  by 
competent  authority.  This  would  generally 
limit  use  of  detection  devices  to  major  crimi- 
nal cases  and  Incidents  where  the  national 
security  is  Involved. 

I  dont  believe  we  can  outlaw  the  general 
use  by  private  agencies  or  business  of  certain 
types  of  detection  and  surveillance  devices 
such  as  the  hidden  camera  or  the  supermar- 
ket mirror,  but  I  do  feel  that  law  should 
require  that  where  such  instruments  are  in 
use,  the  public  should  be  nude  aware. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  wise  enough  to 
recognize  the  threats  to  individual  privacy 
and  considered  the  problem  serious  enough, 
even  in  those  times,  to  establish  constitu- 
tional guarantees  to  protect  citizens. 

Our  responsibility  now  is  to  strengthen 
these  guarantees  to  protect  against  invasions 
of  privacy  that  go  well  beyond  anything  the 
founders  of  our  OonsUtution  could  have 
envisioned. 


World  War  I  PensioDS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCREssioifAL  Rec- 
ord, an  editorial  which  appeared  first 
in  the  April  23.  1984.  edition  of  the  Lin- 
coln Star  and  which  was  subsequently 
reprinted  In  the  May  7,  1964.  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes-the  National  Trib- 
une. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows : 
WOKJ)  Was  I  Pensions 

That  hardy  perennial,  the  bonus  bill  for 
World  War  I  Veterans,  is  back  in  Congress. 
As  usual  it  is  taking  a  back  seat. 

The  bill  usually  dies  in  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  KBarts  by  petition 
to  get  It  out  on  the  fioor  have  been  uniformly 
unsuccessful.  It  takes  the  signatxires  of  218 
Congressmen  to  force  action.  The  present 
bill  has  mustered  but  140. 

The  bill  provides  for  flOO  a  month  for 
married  veterans  who  had  more  than  90  days 
of  war  service.  It  would  award  $75  a  month 
to  the  single.  It  is  further  limited  to  those 
whose  guideline  income  is  no  more  than 
•3,600  a  year  lor  the  married  and  $2,400  a 
year  for  the  single.  The  guideline  income 
is  the  amount  of  annual  Income  less  $1,200, 
considered  retirement  Income. 

This  is  not  a  lavish  request  and  it  guards 
sxifflclently  against  those  who  really  don't 
need  the  extra  money. 

The  ranks  of  the  World  War  I  veterans  are 
thinning  rapidly.  The  total  expense  of  pen- 
sion would  be  substantially  less  than  a  bil- 
lion a  year  now.  In  a  few  more  years  it  would 
be  a  relatively  small  item. 

The  record  of  the  Nation  is  not  good  In 
respect  to  its  World  War  I  veterans.  Veterans 
of  all  other  wars  have  been  much  better 
taken  care  of.  But  this  group  received  no 
OI  bill  of  rights,  school  aid  only  to  those 
who  received  notable  dlsabilitiea.    Beside  ex- 
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perlenclng  the  vicissitudes  of  a  har^  and 
life-wastlag  war  the  veterans  were  clipped 
by  a  postwar  recession  that  staggered  them, 
'and  were  further  fnistrated  by  the  great 
depression.  It  Is  true  they  received  modest 
Insuranca  policies  as  a  national  grattilty  but 
most  of  them  had  to  exhaust  their  value  to 
keep  off  relief  during  th^  depression. 


It  TUs  tke  Way  To  Fifht  the  War 
Acainst  PoTertj? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  no 
secret  that  I  have  raised  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  the  operating  practices  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
There  have  been  too  many  instances  of 
Federal  moneys  being  used  to  create  Jobs 
in  one  area  of  the  coimtry  while  elimi- 
nating Jobs  in  the  same  industry  in  an- 
other section  of  the  Nation.  There  are 
examples  of  such  activity  within  the  same 
areas,  as  well. 

Charles  Stevenson  has  written  a  time- 
ly and  revealing  article  which  appears  In 
this  month's  edition  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. Because  it  is  concerned  wltb  a 
problem  that  should  command  our  full 
att^tlon.  I  would  like  to  share  the  article 
with  my  collea«:ues: 

Is  This  th«  Wat  To  Fight  thx  War  Against 
PovxarrT 


(The  Area  Redevelc^ment  Administration 
was  set  up  for  a  hlglily  worthy  purpose.  But 
look  at  the  way  this  UjS.  agency  is  squander- 
ing taxpayer  doUars — and  callously  Ignoring 
the  rights  of  Individual  citizens.) 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

As  a  major  Oovemment  weapon  In  the 
war  against  poverty.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  selected  an  increasingly  aggres- 
sive agency — the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. This  decision  will  oome  to 
haunt  him.  For  the  ARA  haa.  in  the  name 
of  helping  the  poor,  become  the  spearhead 
of  one  of  the  most  outrageous  Oovernment 
encroachments  on  private  enterprise  in  U.S. 
history.  Fred  Drew  and  Mike  KeUey  are 
living  proof. 

As  Independent  loggers  in  northern  Idaho, 
these  partners  had  endured  lean  times.  But 
by  1901  they  were  at  last  beginning  to  ful- 
fill a  longtime  dream.  From  the  State  they 
had  leased  land  on  Old  Baldy,  a  6.380-foot 
mountain  near  their  hometown  of  Sand- 
point,  and  were  building  Sundance  Ski  Lanes. 
A  nationally  known  expert  certified  that  the 
terrain  and  snowfall  would  support  an  enter- 
prise com.parabIe  to  any  of  the  world's  great 
ski  resorts.  "We  had  to  start  small,"  says 
Drew.  "But  we  figured  we  could  grow  Into 
a  million  dollar  show." 

When  a  lumber  mill  folded  owing  them 
$10,000  fieeded  for  equipment,  they  had  to 
cut  Ipgs  to  recoup,  but  every  weekend  they 
were  back  laboring  on  the  slopes.  Eventual- 
ly they  got  a  nine-room  base  lodge  under- 
way. Also,  they  bought  I  ski  tow.  Tbey 
poured  In  uncounted  thoiisands  of  hours  of 
labor,  plus  more  than  $50,000  cash. 

Then,  even  as  they  were  prepculng  to  open 
for  business,  came  the  crushing  blow.  Be- 
cause Sandpolnt  was  considered  to  qualify  as 
a  "depressed  area" — 6n  account  of  winter 
unemployment  whm.  the  lumber  Industry 


shuts  down — ^the  VS.  Oovemment,  through 
the  Area  Radevelopment  Administration, 
lent  $S46,000  for  construction  of  a  eom- 
petlng  ski  resort  on  a  nearby  mountain. 
Next,  the  Sandpotnt.  City  Council  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  contribute  $SS,000  toward 
building  a  rocui  Into  the  new  ski  area,  despite 
Idaho  health  department  warnings  that  this 
could  contaminate  the  municipal  watershed. 
Sure  enough,  Semdpotnt's  water  supply  was 
condemned  by  the  State  even  as  construc- 
tion of  a  new  filter  plant  went  ahead  with 
an  additional  $250,000  from  Washington. 

By  last  January,  thanks  to  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  in  loans  and  grants  out  of 
your  taxes,  and  mine,  many  Scmdpolnters 
were  Jublluit  that  the  new  ski  run  was  going 
full  blast.  All  but  forgotten  In  the  glee 
over  Washington's  generosity  were  Drew  and 
KeUey.  Having  tried  to  contribute  to  com- 
munity growth  by  their  own  toll  and  Ini- 
tiative, in  the  traditional  American  way,  they 
were  now  about  done  in.  Drew  said  to  me, 
"It  Isnt  right  for  the  Oovemment  to  use 
our  own  tax  payments  to  run  us  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

Oilglnaly,  the  idealistic  ARA  plan  was  to 
provide  technical  hdp,  research  and  limited 
financial  aid  to  get  more  than  40  single- 
Industry  regions  left  blighted  by  economic 
change  or  exhausted  resources.  On  June  9. 
1961, 1  month  after  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  ARA  bin,  the  agency  published  a  map 
listing  somo  110  areas  as  eligible.  Since 
then,  ARA  has  uncoiled  Into  a  monstrous 
complex  of  cooperating  bureaucracies.  These 
agencies  have  dragooned  or  enticed  a  third 
of  the  Nation's  counties  and  43  million  of 
Its  citizens  into  accepting  the  label  of  pov- 
erty In  order  to  be  showered  with  largess, 
Sandpolnt  style. 

The  bureaucracies  -enmeshed  with  ARA 
range  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (an  Independent  banking  agency)  to 
the  Commimlty  Facilities  Administration 
(under  the  Housing  and  Home  nnance 
Agency)  to,  most  particularly,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  So  many  thou- 
sands of  n.S.  employees  are  kept  so  busy 
helping  ARA  dish  out  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  from  so  many  different  funds  that  It's 
almost  Impossible  to  track  down  the  dollars 
and  the  agencies  Involved.  The  fact  that 
the  ARA's  methods  threaten  the  livelihood 
of  the  Fred  Drews  and  Mike  Kelleys  every- 
where is  brushed  off.  Explained  ARA  Ad- 
ministrator Wmiam  L.  Batt.  Jr.,  last  year: 
"One  man's  threat  Is  another  man's  oppor- 
tunity." 

But  crisscross  the  country  for  more  than 
20,000  mUes,  In  InveaUgating  on  the  scene, 
and  you  discover  that  ARA  is  riddled  with 
bungling,  political  pressures  and  untold  fina- 
gling. Only  a  thorough  congressional  in- 
vestigation can  expose  the  full  extent  of  it. 

Specifically,  ARA,  In  the  name  of  helping 
distressed  regions,  is  making  outright  "gifts" 
of  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  accompanying 
these  with  loans  (up  to  36  years'  maturity) 
at  rates  never  higher  than  4  percent — ^less 
than  it  costs  the  Oovernment  to  raise  and 
handle  the  money.  In  doing  this,  it  Is  per- 
petrating economic  and  political  Injustices. 

Look,  for  example,  at  Oklahoma,  where 
ARA  Is  dressing  up  5,000  acres  of  wooded 
preserve  on  Lake  Eufaula  with  a  palatial 
State-owned  resort.  It  isn't  costing  the 
State  a  penny.  The  $10331.000  cost  Is  all 
taken  care  of  by  ARA,  with  $1,331,000  written 
off  as  an  outright  gift.  Whatever  money  is 
paid  back  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  busi- 
ness— and  Jobs — taken  from  other  resorts. 

Seven  members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  took  one  look  and  re- 
ported: "We  wonder  how  the  imemployed  in 
hard-core  depressed  areas  would  feel  about 
this  diversion  of  ftmds,  Intended  for  their 
assistance,  to  this  Oklahoma  boondoggle." 

This  la  but  a  sample  from  scores  of  cases 
that  are  causing  moimtlng  concern.     Here 


are  the  five  main  channels  through  which 
ARA  is  fomenting  economic  woe  for  America: 

1.  New  Installations  are  being  nnanoed  by 
ARA  in  Industries  already  beaet  by  over- 
capacity, thus  JecHMUtUzing  existing  jobs. 

In  Detroit,  where  two  hotels  have  recently 
gone  bankrupt  and  others  have  been  forced 
to  lay  off  half  their  workers  becaxue  the 
dty  has  the  lowest  hotel-occupancy  rate  in 
the  United  States,  the  ABA  Is  flnanclng  three 
new  hotels  and  motels.  In  putting  up 
$1,894,526  for  the  4Sa-roam  deluxa  down- 
town Pontchartraln  Hotel,  the  ARA  claimed 
the  ptuiMse  waa  "to  generate  450  new  Jobs." 

"AU  ARA  Is  doing  U  destroying  existing 
Jobs  and  transferring  some  to  these  new« 
hotels."  declares  Harry  Paulson,  a  former 
president  of  the  Detroit  Hotel  Association. 
Investigating  Congressmen  have  coDCluded 
that  the  net  result  may  be  even  fewer  Jobs 
"If  the  new  faculty  forces  existing  hotels, 
already  suffering  from  ezcesslva  capacity. 
Into  bankruptcy." 

ARA  advanced  $406,000  to  reopen  one  oo«a 
mine  and  expand  another  In  Carbon  County. 
Utah,  where  600  coal-mining  Jobs  have  dis- 
appeared In  the  past  year,  and  where  those 
men  who  are  still  working  gat  only  3  to  4 
days'  pay  per  week.  "Demand  for  Increased 
coal  output  is  Just  not  present."  says  Utah 
Senator  Waixace  F.  Bemnktt.  "We  are  not 
going  to  sell  one  more  ton  of  coal,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  for  the  scores  of 
other  workers  who  will  be  put  out  of  work." 

The  Bata  Shoe  Co..  the  refugee  Caeeh  con- 
cern which  from  a  base  In  Canada  operates 
in  79  countries.  Is  now  using  an  A&A- 
financed  factory  at  Salem.  Ind.  This  plant 
is  burdening  the  abundantly,  supplied  U.S. 
shoe  industry  with  40,000  pairs  of  shoes  every 
week.  In  196S.  ARA  advanced  the  Baiem 
Redevelopment  Corp.  $443,000  to  purchase 
land  and  construct  the  building  to  be  leased 
to  Bata.  ARA  also  handed  over  $335,000 — 
more  than  half  of  It  an  outright  gift  tar 
Bata's  water  and  sewage  facllltlea — and  do- 
nated $64,000  to  train  workers.  Bata  paid 
for  nothing  except  Its  machinery. 

Thus  foreign-controlled,  f (x«lgn-operated 
Bata  achieved  the  apex  of  our  Govoimient's 
new  order — the  right  to  have  U.S.  taxpayers 
set  up  a  firm  in  business  and  so  subeldixe  It 
that  It  can  pull  out  without  real  loss  at  any 
time  it  desires.  As  a  crowning  Irony,  Augus- 
tin  Dolezal.  Bata's  president,  told  newspaper- 
men that  his  firm  had  decided  to  locate  In 
Salem  long  betore  it  knew  anything  about 
ARA.  "We  would  have  built  In  Salem  any- 
way." 

2.  Areas  that  are  far  from  "depressed"  are 
getting  help. 

In  Rice  County.  Kans..  I  found  that  even 
second-class  farmers  cleared  an  average 
$64)25  a  year  troan  wheat  and  beef.  Bank 
and  savings-and-loan  assets  in  the  county — 
more  than  $30  million  for  \ef»  than  14.000 
population — ^have  nearly  doubled  since  1950. 
"There's  a  Job  ttx  almost  evoybody  who 
wants  one,"  says  local  newspc^ier  editor 
Paul  Jones. 

However,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Extension  Service  made  a  "study"  of  Rice 
County,  to  suggest  furtho'  development  pos- 
sibUiUes.  With  the  help  of  a  "technical 
staff"  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Admln- 
istrfition  and  other  bureaus,  a  swarm  of 
Agriculture  Department  representatives  pre- 
pared an  "overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram" for  a  planned  future.  Result:  ARA 
declared  proqwrous  Rloe  County  a  depressed 
area. 

Or  consldw  Gregg  County,  Tex.  This  coun- 
ty leads  the  State  in  groas  oil  prodvictlon. 
BocHnlng  Longvlew,  the  county  seat,  has 
grown  from  a  population  of  5,000  In  the 
1930*8  to  44,000  today;  It  has  done  so  by  at- 
tracting 126  pay-thelr-own-way  plants.  At 
the  very  moment  the  "depressed"  label  was 
pinned  cm  It.  the  dty  ranked  third  In  the 
Nation  in  retail  purchases  per  household,  led 
all    Texas    in    manufact\irlng    employment 
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story.  In  Tnrtiana.  ARA  lent  8116,000  to  re- 
bxilld  the  North  Vernon  Processing  Oo.'s 
bumed-out  forging  jrtant  and  said  this 
saved  SO  jbba  and  created  40  new  ones.  But 
Plant  Manager  Bdward  Rogers  says  that 
"60  persons  are  employed — 16  more  than 
before  the  fire." 

ARA  lists  SOO  persons  as  toiling  in  a  Wheel- 
ing. W.  Va.,  rifle  factory  which  grew  from  a 
•272.000  loan.  Stop  there,  and  youTl  find 
the  place  empty.  It  was  biUlt  in  expectation 
of  a  Defense  Depfutment  contract — but  the 
contract  never  came. 

4,  The  agency  fiouts  the  law  under  which 
it  was  created. 

The  law  clearly  stipulates  that  no  ARA  aid 
is  to  go  to  any  organization  able  to  make 
"reasonable"  financial  arrangements  else- 
where. Yet  the  Howard  Johnson  chain,  to- 
gether with  a  local  concern,  accepted  a 
$2,275,000  loan  from  ARA  for  a  motel  In 
Puerto  Rico.  In  Beckley.  W.  Va.,  ARA  sub- 
sidized the  Melpar  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of 
Westlnghouse  Air  Brake,  by  lending  the  local 
development  corporation  $70,000  to  build  a 
factory  for  It.  Similarly,  a  division  of  A.  G. 
^>alding  *  Brothers,  the  intemataonally 
known  sporting  goods  firm,  has  been  set  up 
as  a  ward  of  ARA  at  Ava.  Mo.  And  American 
Optical  Co.  has  an  ARA-flnanced  factory  at 
Chickasha.  Okla*. 

Legislation  further  requires  that  the  people 
of  a  community  put  up  a  token  investment 
as  a  show  of  faith  In  any  project  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  ARA.  Congress  Is  zealous  about 
this  portion  of  the  law;  yet  ARA  has  in- 
formed its  field  agents  in  an  unannounced 
"PoUcy  Guideline  No.  2"  that  they  can  In 
effect  ignore  it. 

The  law  also  explicitly  forbids  ARA  to  aid 
"any  branch,  affiliate  or  subsidiary  which  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  en- 
tity In  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 
in  any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such 
operations."  The  Technical  Tape  Corp..  with 
several  plants  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
provides  an  example  of  the  way  ARA  "obeys" 
the  law. 

In  October  1961,  ARA  lent  Carbondale,  111., 
$456,000  to  transform  a  city-owned  warehouse 
into  a  branch  for  Technical  Tape.  In  April 
1963,  ARA  handed  over  another  $670,000  to 
enlarge  the  plant,  plus  $150,000  to  Technical 
Tape  Itself  for  machinery.  At  the  same  time. 
ARA  was  spending  $100,000  to  train  produc- 
tion workers  for  the  plant. 

When  I  asked  ARA's  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Harold  W.  Williams.  If  the  corporation 
had  cut  back  its  employment  In  the  East  to 
build  up  In  Carbondale.  he  replied,  "No.  It 
couldn't.  We  watch  this  sort  of  thing  like 
hawks." 

I  checked  for  mysef.  In  April  1963.  Tech- 
nical Tape  closed  down  its  factory  In  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.  In  addition,  Lionel  8.  Prank, 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Beacon.  N.Y.,  spUls  over  with  Indignation 
at  what  happened  In  1962  at  the  Technical 
Tape  plant  In  his  city. 

"We  then  wore  ARA's  depressed  label,  too." 
he  says.  "Technical  Tape  was  moving  its 
gift-wrap  division  here,  and  we  wanted  them 
to  leave  it  here.  But  when  the  Government 
offered  to  finance  a  new  plant  In  Illinois 
and  train  employees  for  it.  too,  they  moved 
the  division  out.  What  is  the  sense  in  the 
Government  inducing  an  industry  to  ex- 
pand In  one  depressed  area  at  the  expense 
of  another?" 

9.  ARA's  power  Is  used  to  bludgeon  votes 
and  to  drum  up  support  for  ever  higher 
congressional  appropriations. 

When  an  ARA  loan  has  been  approved, 
ARA  permits  the  approved  deal  to  be 
announced  by  a  political  friend  at  a  time 
when  It  will  do  both  him  and  the  agency 
the  most  political  good.  For  example,  Rep- 
resenUtlve  Ci-ahinci  E    Kilbvrn,  Republl- 
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can,  of  upstate  New  York,  testified  at  » 
House  committee  hearing  that  in  1989  h« 
sought  Informatton  from  ARA  about  a  nan? 
ing  $844,000  proposal  to  modemiaT^ 
abandoned  pulp  and  paper  miU  in  his  dJu 
trlct.  He  was  told  there  could  be  no  aT 
nouncement  untU  after  the  oongressioMi 
election.  Nevertheless,  on  the  day  btfora 
the  election.  ARA  Administrator  Batt  wired 
Kn.BTj«K's  DemocraUc  opponent  that  the 
loan  had  been  approved.  Within  hours  th» 
entire  town  knew  It.  ' 

J.'}f^-  ?*"  •PP*rt»ntly  thought  he  could 
shift  a  few  votes."  Kxlsumk  declared  "XhB 
blow-off  was  that  the  loan  was  not  an- 
proved  untU  4  months  afterward" 

At  all  ARA  projects,  the  beneficiaries  are 
required  to  erect  signs,  stressing  that  hers 
men  are  being  put  to  work  thanks  to  ARA 
and  the  President.  The  intention,  declares 
Senator  Bxnnttt.  Is  "to  tell  the  people  who 
see  the  billboards  that  this  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  a  particular  man,  when  it  has  in  fact 
been  the  taxpayers  themselves  who  put  ud 
the  money."  ^ 

Across  the  Nation  there  is  a  stepped-up 
campaign  to  pull  In  ever  more  territory  for 
ARA.  In  the  first  month  President  Johnson 
was  In  office.  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Miami  New- 
ark, Oakland,  Philadelphia,  and  Toledo-^ 
minion  additional  people— were  made  eligible 
for  election-year  assistance  from  Washington 
With  ARA  and  Just  two  of  its  associated  bu- 
reaucracies (the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration and  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration) having  ah^eady  conunltted  $1,285 
million  In  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
thla  June  SO,  another  $1,392  million  Is  bud- 
geted for  the  following  12  months.  Not  to 
mention  a  mere  $35  million  more  that  ARA 
wUl  give  away,  not  lend.  All  this  In  the 
name  of  fighting  poverty. 

We  must  do  whatever  we  effectively  can 
to  cure  yhat's  wrong  in  genuinely  depressed 
areas.  But  less  than  $3  out  of  every  $5  from 
ARA  even  goes  into  the  areas  of  highest  un- 
employment. On  its  record  this  agency  and 
Its  cohorts  have  little  to  do  with  curing  pov- 
erty; Instead  they  seem  intent  on  political 
takeover  of  the  American  economic  system. 

Whenever  President  Johnson  preaches 
about  Government  help  for  the  distressed  I 
think  of  Mrs.  James  R.  WUlls  in  Woodvlile 
(population  1.900) .  in  his  own  State  of  Texas. 
There  Is  not  much  reason  for  Woodvlile  ex- 
cept the  old  courthouse  and  some  lumber 
mills.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Willis  gave  no 
thought  to  going  on  relief  when  her  husband 
died  In  1962  and  left  her  at  age  57  with  a  24- 
room  country  motel  and  an  $8,000  debt.  Over 
the  years  she  has  paid  off  the  debt,  modern- 
ized the  motel  and  made  It  into  a  highly  at- 
tractive place. 

Because  of  Woodvllle's  Isolation,  however, 
only  a  dozen  or  so  cars  stop  nightly,  and  Mrs. 
Willis  cant  remember  ever  having  had  to 
turn  anyone  away.  Yet  she  was  paying  her 
own  way  In  life,  and  furnishing  Jobs  for  four 
maids  and  two  assistant  managers. 

So,  what  has  happened?  Juat  down  the 
road,  ARA  has  built  a  72-room  "luxury  mo- 
tel," with  swimming  pool,  ballroom,  beauty 
shop  and  various  stores.  Mrs.  WUlls'  gross 
Income  for  January  1964,  after  the  new  mo- 
tel opened,  wak  $1,080 — compared  with 
$2,260  for  January  1968.  She  had  had  to  let 
all  maids  go  except  one,  who  now  works  part- 
time. 

Last  fall,  as  I  drove  through  WoodvUle, 
ARA  was  advertising  that  76  persons  would 
somehow  be  employed  to  operate  the  72- 
room  motel.  This  Is  Its  "economic  Jiutlflca- 
tlon."  And  outside  stood  two  large  signs. 
One  carried  the  facsimile  signature  of  the 
President,  and  read:  "We're  creating  more 
Jobs  for  America."  The  other  read:  "72- 
room  motor  hotel  under  construction. 
Project  cost — $800,000.  Financing  arranged 
by     Congressman     Jack     Bsooks     through 
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ARA."    Nobody  could  overlook  the  Impllca- 
tloD  of  theae  signs. 

Sadly,  the  whcde  deal  went  throogfa  with- 
out anybody  from  ARA  looking  up  Mrs. 
Willis  or  considering  what  tbe  project  might 
do  to  her  businesa.    I  talked  with  her. 

"If  the  new  motel  doesn't  make  money  " 
she  said  to  me,  "I  and  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
payers wlU  have  to  pay  for  it.  If  it  does 
succeed.  111  probably  be  run  out  of  busi- 
ness. "Fell  me,  what  is  happening  to  us  in 
thU  country?" 
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Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robkbtson.  Democrat, 
of  Virginia:  "ARA  is  an  uasoimd  spending 
scheme  through  which  bureaucrats  may 
make  or  break  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
country  by  granting  or  withholding  Federal 
money" 

Senator  J^mAxx.  J.  Lauschx.  Democrat,  of 
Ohio:  "This  program  is  not  eoonomically 
sound.  It  U  not  fair  to  the  taxpayers  It 
Is  a  vote-buying  device." 


RmnaiiUB  Independence  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  HSW  TOBS 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

« 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  major  portion  of 
an  article  on  the  unfortunate  failure  of 
various  governments  to  pay  their  just 
debts  to  American  citizens.  The  article, 
which  follows,  was  written  by  Paul  Hef-^ 
feman  and  appeared  in  the  magazine, 
the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer,  May  4,  1964: 
FoKBOif    OoviuncnfT    Bonds    Down    thk 

Dsain:   WHzas  Dm  thx  $8.8  Bn.LioN   Go, 

AKo  Who  Caais? 

(By  Paul  Heffernan) 
How  can  more  than  $8  billion  of  private 
savings — an  amount  equal  to  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  gold  store — get  lost  abroad 
without  Congress  sitting  up  and  takin< 
notice? 
This  colossal  money  loss  sums  up  30  years 


of  experience  of  XJB.  private  Investors  with 
the  ownership  of  foreign  governmant  bonds. 
The  original  investments  in  question  totaled 
$6.1  bUlion;  the  losses  to  date  run  to  even 
more— $8  J  btlUon. 

This  is  how  it  happened: 

a<*d  clauses  for  the  protection  of  investors 
were  not  enforcad. 

Back  interest  on  debt  In  arrears  was  In 
large  part  forgiven. 

Due  dates  on  the  bonds  were  extended  far 
into  the  future  or  done  away  with  altogether. 

Interest  rates  on  the  extended  debt  can- 
tracts  were  reduced  drastically. 

The  debtors  were  permitted  and  even 
prompted  to  buy  up  their  bonds  In  the 
market  cut  rate,  instead  of  using  their  for- 
eign exchange  resources  to  pay  the  con- 
tractual Interest,  or  to  redeem  the  bonds  In 
full  on  the  original  due  dates. 

KO   COMOBXSSIONAI.   OKAT 

This  revamping  of  debt  required  legisla- 
tive approval  in  aU  of  the  nations  involved 

24  of  them— except  the  United  States,  the 
place  the  money  came  from. 

Even  today  it  is  a  question  If  the  UB.  Con- 
gress has  any  adequate  reallsatloD  of  this  SO- 
year  drain  that  has  been  going  on  In  the 
Nation's  IntematloxuU  payments.  Tliere  is 
UtUe  in  the  postwar  prorwwiliigi  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  so  indicate. 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ru- 
manians  celebrate  numerous  occasions 
as  their  national  holidays,  but  May  10. 
as  a  great  turning  point  in  their  national 
history,  has  became  their  real  national 
holiday.  On  that  day  in  1877  they  pro- 
claimed the  birth  of  their  independent 
kingdom  by  the  union  of  the  two  his- 
toric provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Until  then  they  had  enjoyed  autonomy 
but  on  May  10  they  attained  complete 
independence,  and  this  was  recognized 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Their  in- 
dependence put  an  end  not  only  to  their 
subjection  to  alien  rule,  but  ushered  in 
a  new  era  of  national  development  and 
growth  for  them. 

The  modem  history  of  the  Rumanian 
people  has  followed  a  rather  imeven 
course.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury Rumania  was  conquered  by  the  Ot- 
toman Turks,  and  for  more  than  400 
years  Rumanians  suffered  under  the 
tyranny  of  ruthless  Ottoman  adminis- 
trators. In  the  19th  century  they  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  their  independence 
from  the  Turks  only  to  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Russian  aggression. 
Nevertheless,  these  dauntless  people 
managed  to  keep  their  independence 
through  the  course  of  InterminaMe  wars. 

Unfortunately  this- has  not  been  true 
since  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Even 
before  the  conclusion  of  that  war  Soviet 
forces  advanced  into  the  country,  occu- 
pied it,  and  then  forced  upon  the  Ru- 
manian people  Moscow-oriented  Com- 
munist tyranny.  That  is  the  tragedy  of 
this  industrious  and  gifted  people.  For 
nearly  two  decades  they  have  been  en- 
during hardships  and  nuddnff  sacrifices 
under  the  unbending  rule  of  the  Com- 
munist agents  of  the  Kremlin.  On  the 
87th  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
Day  we  pray  and  hope  for  thrfr  freedom 
from  Communist  totalitarianism. 


Losses  of  investors  lo  international  community 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 
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Not  counted  in  the  vanished  private  Invest- 
ment treasure  are  about  $300  million  of  bonds 
of  Russia  and  10  other  nations,  most  of  them 
Soviet  sateUltes.  These  bonds  have  been  in 
complete  default  for  periods  ranging  from 
20  to  46  years.  Adding  In  back  interest,  this 
further  drain  on  the  Nation's  international 
payments  is  now  more  than  double  the  origi- 
nal borrowed  principal. 

How  the  forgiveness  and  reduction  of  Inter- 
est, the  nonenforcement  of  the  gold  clause 
and  the  cutrate  repatriation  of  debt  have  en- 
riched foreign  nations  to  the  extent  of  $63 
billloii  at  the  expense  of  private  investors, 
mosUy  In  the  United  States,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tabulation. 

To  private  cltlaens  and  businessmen  whose 
financial  doings  are  shaped  largely  by  the 
need  for  living  up  to  contracts,  it  must  be 
beytnd  ready  comprehension  how  the  Na- 
tion oould  lose  mere  than  98  billion  oC  Invest- 
ment assets  without  Congress  or  the  public  at 
large  being  aware  of  it. 

People  pondering  this  incredible  loss  of  a 
national  fortane  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  only  reprisal  against  a  foreign  govern- 
ment defaulter  la  to  not  let  him 
more  money. 


get  any 


Moreover,  the  business  and  manufacturing 
community,  out  to  enlarge  Its  business.  Is 
anxious  for  the  defaiUter  to  get  new  credits. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  may  be  something  of 
a  miracle  that  any  old  foreign  bonds  are  pay- 
ing interest  at  all  to  private  Investors. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
does  not  require  It  to  be  explained  in  a  bond 
prospectus,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  foreign 
government  bond  contract  is  unenforceable 
at  law  because  governments  cannot  be  sued 
without  their  consent.  Thla  means  that  a 
goveriunent  can  disclaim  an  obligation  to  re- 
pay borrowed  money  and  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing about  it;  that  is,  except  not  to  lend  the 
defaulting  government  more  money. 

RrVOLXmONT    WAR? 

Nationals  of  a  state  welshing  on  Its  debt 
have  no  positive  recourse  but  revolution; 
foreign  bondholdNs  have  no  recourse,  either, 
but  to  stir  up  war.  Neither  the  bondholders 
at  home  nor  abroctd  are  likely  to  try  such 
reprisals  or  to  get  very  far  If  they  did. 

Tlie  settiement  of  defaulted  foreign  bonds 
traditionally  has  been  a  responsibility  of 
private  negotiating  bodies  having  informal 
but  unofficial  ties  with  their  home  govern- 
ments.    In  the  United  States,  the  body  that 
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most  of  the  foreign  bond  set- 
Foreign  BoDdholders  Protac- 


iHiifa 


aoT<  mment. 


hive: 


Ztm  aUST    BQUAUZATIONT  * 

Thus  having  to  cope  on  one  hand  with  the 
ruthless  barBUnlng  of  representatives  of 
lltlgation-imn  una  foreign  govemments  and 
on  the  other  land  with  the  indifference  of 
repreaenttaive  i  of  their  own  governments 
to  the  old  det  ts,  the  bondholders  coimcll  in 
iWMDt  years  laa  been  hard  put  to  achieve 
any  material  r  ssults  in  defending  the  lasting 
sanctity  of  coi  tract. 

passing  of  the  "dollar  short- 
low-lntcrest  era,  the  council 


Deq>ite  the 
age"  and  the 


Is  stuck  with  settlement  formulas  of  other 
days— formula  i  that  work  the  reverse  of  the 
"Interest  eqiut  Isation"  expedient  invoked  by 
the  admlnistrt  .tlon  for  new  foreign  borrow- 


ings. 
Bepeatedly 


permitting  del  tulted  debtors  to  pay  Interest 


of  1.  a,  and  3 
such    nations 


credit"  incur  new  loans  costing  6  to  6  per- 


One  of  such  settlements — a 
expiring  this  year— had  to 
dollar  bonds  of  CommunlBt 
Tugoslavia.  T  le  most  recent  settlement  was 
with  Greece  1»  respect  to  dollar  bonds  in 
default  since  tJ  te  IdSO's. 
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interest  fostering  the  deal. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ii/jRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  20  edition  of  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  carried  the  concluding  re- 
marics  made  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration.  William  J. 
Crockett,  before  the  1964  Greater  Hast- 
ings dinner  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Secretary  Crockett's  comments  are  in- 
dicative of  his  broad  and  knowledgeable 
backgroimd  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
his  tours  of  duty  in  Naples  with  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission,  with  the  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  Administration  in  Bei- 
rut, and  with  the  Department  of  State 
in  Karachi  and  Rome,  and  later  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration. 
On  April  3.  President  Johnson  nomi- 
nated Secretary  Crockett  to  be  a  career 
minister,  the  second  highest  position  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  the  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Crockett,  and  because  they  are  so  timely 
and  so  perceptive.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow : 
'Toancw   PoucT   Nxeds   People — Including 
You" — ^Rem  ASKS  .-ST  William  J.  Csockett, 
DxPTJTT  Undeb  Sxckztart  roB  Administra- 
tion » 

However  perplexing  the  problems  of  for- 
eigrn  policy,  whatever  our  goals  may  be.  what- 
ever the  party  in  power,  our  policy  cannot 
succeed  without  involving  the  efforts  of  cap- 
able, dedicated  people. 

It  takes  such  people  to  put  a  policy  Into 
effect,  to  Judge  its  success,  to  assess  Its  weak- 
ness, to  alert  xis  to  pltfaUs  ahead,  to  evaluate 
the  Intentions  of  our  friends  as  well  as  our 
enemies,  and  to  malce  recommendations  as 
to  what  policy  wUl  best  serve  America.  This 
kind  of  responsibility  takes  good  people- 
trained  people,  courageous  people,  loyal  peo- 
ple, people  who  hold  the  US.  interest  above 
all  else. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  you  around 
the  world  In  your  Porelgn  Service  Corps  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  They  are 
representative  of  our  country — geographical- 
ly, socially,  culturally.  educatlonaUy,  eth- 
nically, and  economically. 

We  strive  to  attract  to  this  service  the  beet 
yoimg  men  that  ova  society  produces.  0\ir 
entrance  standards  are  tough — tough  intel- 


'ICade  at  the  concluslcm  of  an  address 
before  the  1904  Oreater  Wiutt.ing^  dinner  at 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  20. 


Isctually.   tough   physloally,   and   tough   bv 
moral  standards.    Prom  mora  than  8  000  bd 
pUcante  this  year  we  shaU  finally  take  iim 
toan  aoo  into  the  servioe  of  your  countiv 
We  are  selective.  ^• 

We  want  people  who  o4n  speak  languages 
who  have  the  knack  of  getting  along  with 
other  kinds  of  people,  and  who  wUl  repre- 
sent America  faithfully— often  in  stranee 
and  even  unfriendly  lands,  with  rtsks  to 
health  and  to  life  Itself.  We  do  not  want 
secxirlty  rtsks  or  persons  disloyal  to  America 
We  have  a  rigoroiu  secirtty  program  de- 
signed to  insure  that  your  national  Interests 
are  in  safe  hands.  You  are  being  weU 
served— ably  sfcnred,  loyaUy  served— by  the 
finest  and  most  dedicated  oorps  of  men  and 
women  every  assembled  in  one  group 

Finally  there  is  you,  the  American  citizen 
How  can  you  help  with  our  foreign  poUcv 
problems?  What  can  one  man  or  one  com. 
munlty  do? 

We  are  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people."  This  means  that  all 
decisions  ulthnately  must  pass  the  test  of 
public  acceptance.  Tou  elect  a  House  of 
RepresentoUves  and  one-third  of  the  Senate 
every  3  yeare.  and  a  President  every  4 
Exercise  your  responslbUlties  as  citizens.  Be 
well  informed — accurately  informed— and 
then  vote  for  the  candidates  of  your  choice 
but  do  it  to  serve  one  simple  purpose— what 
Is  best  for  America. 

Although  the  President  and  his  executive 
branch  are  the  initiators  and  negotiators  of 
policy,  they  can  go  only  so  far  as  you  will. 

There  is  an  even  more  intimate  involve- 
ment between  the  individual  citizen  and 
foreign  policy.  It  4ias  been  said  that  how 
we  dispose  of  our  affairs  at  home  can  decide 
elections,  but  how  we  dispose  of  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  can  decide  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind.  In  a  larger  sense,  how  we 
ss  individual  citizens  dispose  of  our  affairs  at 
home  wUl  also  decide  how  the  world  wUl  dls- 
pose  of  ite  problems — including  the  survival 
of  mankind. 

As  we  look  about  our  great  country  with 
its  beautiful  cities,  ite  wonderful  highways. 
Its  productive  farms,  ite  mountains  and  for- 
este  and  rivera,  ite  educational  institutions, 
we  can  be  Justly  proud.  But  if  we  look  closer! 
we  see  wideepresd  unemployment,  young 
people  dropping  out  of  school  before  they 
have  acquired  the  skills  with  which  to  earn 
a  decent  living.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
dismal  slums.  We  see  polluted  streams  and 
other  natural  resources  ruined  forever  by  our 
greed.  We  see  a  whole  people— a  people  of 
a  different  color — ^who  liave  been  denied  the 
frulte  of  the  democracy  and  Justice  we  pro- 
claim so  loudly.  No,  we  don't  believe  In 
segregation,  but — 

Each  day  we  hear,  or  see  in  print,  words  of 
hatred  and  bigotry  and  half-truth  that  cast 
doubt  upon  the  honesty,  the  loyalty,  and  the 
comjjetence  erf  those  who  represent  us  In 
positions  of  leadership.  "The  Congress  Is  no 
good" — "the  executive  branch  can't  be 
trusted" — "the  Supreme  Court  has  betrayed 
us."  So  runs  the  evU  theme.  Ah  yes,  Amer- 
ica has  many  unsolved  problems. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  foreign 
policy?  Why  do  we  have  to  insure  the  proper 
settling  of  these  problems  to  insure  the  final 
victory  over  communism? 
.Because  a  strong  America  is  the  only  kind 
that  can  survive  and  influence  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  world's  Judgment  of  America 
is  as  harsh  as  the  Judgment  of  your  own  con- 
science. E:very  American  citizen  must  per- 
sonally assume  responsibility  for  making 
America  reaUy  what  we  proclaim  it  to  be. 

Working  on  these  i»t>blems,  personally  and 
as  a  part  of  the  community,  is  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country.  It  places  you  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  men  and  women  who 
are  worlOng  for  American  intereste  around 
the  world. 
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Moaaf  an  RecommeadatioB  To  Reliere  th« 
Con  Skortaf  e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  OONMBLTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  ORABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  11.  1964.  edlti(m  of  Numismatic 
News,  which  is  published  in  lola.  Wis., 
and  distributed  nationally,  gives  gener- 
ous coverage  in  Its  lead  story  to  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Monagan,  Democrat, 
of  Coimecticut,  to  help  alleviate  the 
serious  shortage  of  coins  which  we  are 
currenUy  experiencing  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  same  newspaper  also  pays 
tribute  editorially  to  Mr.  Monagan's  ef- 
forts which  It  states  are  receiving  seri- 
ous considerati(«  In  official  Washington 
circles. 

It  is  Mr.  Monagan's  contention  that 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  should  return  the 
blanking  of  coins  to  private  enterprise, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
assui^  him  that  they  will  make  a  study 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  procuring 
prefabricated  coin  blanks  in  large 
quantities  from  private  industry. 

Our  mints  are  currently  working 
around  the  clock  In  an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  demand  for  coins.  Prior 
to  the  war,  private  industry  was  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  of  stilps  and 
planchets  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and 
this  practice  was  discontinued  when  all 
Industrial  facilities  were  thrown  into  the 
war  effoit. 

Nationally  we  are  in  an  embarrassing 
position  because  of  the  shortage  of  coins 
and  banks  in  many  communities  have 
been  forced  to  resort  to  the  practice  of 
buying  coins  at  premium  prices.  In 
some  instances  they  are  offering  a  $1 
bill  for  95  cents  in  change  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  demands  of  their 
patrons. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include,  herewith,  the  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  May  11  issue  of 
Numismatic  News: 

POB  SEXIOTTS   CONSmXRATIOK 

Just  last  issue  we  found  ourselves  teldng 
a  Congressman  or  two  to  task  for  rushing 
presumptuously  forward  to  legislate,  with- 
out planning  or  foresight,  remedial  action 
to  counter  the  speculators'  Invasion  of 
Washington. 

This  issue  we  find  that  we  owe  a  compli- 
ment or  two  to  another  Congressman  for  his 
actions  in  trying  to  relieve  the  serious  coin 
shortage.  We  find  that  his  suggestions  are 
not  without  merit,  are  based  on  months  oC 
research,  forethought  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  at  hand. 

John  Stxphxm  Monaqan,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut's  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  has  proposed  that  the  UJS.  i/Dnt 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  possibilities 
of  having  coin  blanlLS,  or  planchets,  struck 
by  private  concerns  equipped  to  handle  the 
task.  The  time  and  effort,  saved  by  ths 
mint  then  could  be  utilised  to  the  produe- 
tion  of  the  actual  coins.  It  k  not  something 
new,  something  \mtrled.  The  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mint  is  giving  It  a  try  at  this  vwy 


moment  and  it  has  lieen  done  frcxn  time  to 
time  by  our  very  own  UJ3.  Mint. 

Representative  Monaoam's  proposals  are 
not  wholly  magnanimous,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing producers  of  blank  plancheto  for  the  TJJB. 
Mint  prior  to  World  War  n  was  the  Soovill 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Watwbury,  Conn., 
Monaoan's  hometown.  In  aU  probability 
the  Oovemment  would  not  save  money  on 
the  privately  produced  blanlcs,  either,  but  the 
action  could  either  alleviate  or  forestall  the 
economic  consequences  our  Nation  would 
suffor  should  the  coin  shortage  continue  to 
grow  unchecked,  at  least  untU  the  new 
facilities  at  Philadelphia  are  completed  and 
in  operation. 

Monaoan  knew  his  subject  thoroughly  be- 
fore advancing  his  proposals,  it  was  an  edu- 
cation Just  to  review  his  correspondence  with 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy, 
Robert  A.  Wallace.  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  letten  were  more  than  informative, 
they  expounded  on  the  subject.  We  find 
that  now  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
United  States  is  beginning  a  review  of  certain 
operations  of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  economic  feasibiUty  of  ths 
Bureau  procuring  such  prefatalcated  strip- 
ping or  coinage  blanks  in  large  quantities 
from  private  Industry  for  the  production  of 
aU  coins.  The  procurement  of  prefateicated 
stripping  or  coining  blanks  would  eliminate 
several  operations  and  certain  types  of  equip- 
ment \ued  in  the  present  minte  for  the  num- 
uf  actiu^  of  coins.  The  res\ilt  of  this  inquiry 
wlU  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  type  of 
equipment  and  cost  of  the  new  mint  to  be 
constructed  at  Philadelphia. 

Congressman  Monagan's  suggestions  do 
make  "cento"  (pardon  the  pun),  it  is  some- 
thing we  have  done  before  and  in  times  ot 
less  serioTis  shortages,  it  is  therefore  some- 
thing we  can  do  again. 

There  is  no  one  left  on  this  continent  to- 
day that  witnessed  the  great  coin  shortages 
ot  our  past  when  postage  stamps,  fractional 
currency,  due  bills,  tokens,  and  the  lilce  had 
to  substitute  tot  coins,  when  consumen  had 
to  make  pmrchases  equal  to  their  currency 
for  there  was  no  cliange.  Let  us  not  leave 
witnesses  to  reflect  on  a  similar  economic 
catastrophe  in  our  time,  either. 

E.C.R. 


his  work  for  the  Arts  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, greatly  benefiting  that  club  and 
the  city  of  Washington. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  Join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HakaI  in  ex- 
tending my  congratulations  to  Bill 
Moore. 


Lobbyinf  by  tbe  National  Coandl  of 
Gmrchet  of  dritt 


William  T.  Moore 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
election  of  William  T.  Moore  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Arts  Club  of  Washington 
is,  in  a  small  measure,  recognition  of  out- 
standing contributions  by  Mr.  Moore  over 
the  yefirs  to  the  cultural  advancement  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  Nation  It- 
self. It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  that 
his  efforts  have  been  thus  recognized  and 
rewarded. 

Bill  Moore  Is  a  man  who  cannot  do 
anything  but  a  first-class  Job  on  any- 
th^  he  undertakes.  For  most  of  the 
past  22  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  staff. 
throwing  himself  so  wholeheartedly  In- 
to his  wrr*:  for  his  paper  that  It,  the 
pecvle  of  Chicago,  and  the  pe(K>le  of  my 
State  of  nnrtois  have  benefited  immeas- 
urably. The  same  dedication  has  maiiced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  *CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  important 
editorial  which  has  been  printed  on  page 
1  of  the  April  27.  1964,  edition  of  South, 
the  News  Magazine  of  Dixie.  This  edi- 
torial is  entiUed  "Tbe  'Basket  Bearers' 
Are  Restless"  and  Is  eoncemed  with  the 
lobbying  and  other  questionable  activi- 
ties by  the  Natl(xial  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  another  editCHrlal  on  this  sub- 
ject frcxn  tlie  News  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
of  March  18,  1964.  This  editorial  Is 
entitled  "The  Other  Face  of  the  NCC." 
I  ask  unanimous  c<msent,  Mr.  President, 
that  both  of  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Appoidix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJectiMi,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  South,  the  News  Magazine  of  Dixie. 

Apr.  27.  IBM] 

Thx  "Baskxt  Bcaisbs"  Ass  Rxsnxss 

Itirough  either  ignorance  or  arrogance — 
and  Christian  clurity  would  dictate  the  for- 
mer— National  Coiuicil  ot  Chxirchee  ot  Christ 
in  the  UJSJL'S  i>aid  professionals  continue  to 
intrude  into  areas  twyond  their  scope.  Hie 
basic  error  1b  that  they  do  this  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal cloak,  without  advice  or  consent  of  the 
40  million  captive  memben  who  feed,  house, 
and  clothe  them. 

Current  secular  spasm  displayed  by  NOO 
bureaucracy  is  a  fantastic  propaganda  part- 
nership with  the  country's  more  odious  strife 
groups,  all  ot  which  take  at  lectft  a  portion 
of  their  poUcy  direction  from  pe<^le  who 
are  a  total  conte«dlction  to  NCCS  ooostl- 
tuticHial  puipose. 

NCC  staffera  are  now  engaged  in  a  massive 
campaign  to  pressiire' Congress  by  letter,  tele- 
phone, and  pulpit  posing.  They  seek  na- 
tional regimentation  through  tlie  so-called 
clvU  righte  proposals.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  NCC  policymaken  would  pre- 
tend to  speak  on  such  for  40  million  Pro- 
testante,  but  they  do.  Iliis  is  as  tragic  as  it 
is  audacious.  It  can  do  nothing  more  than 
^>eed  the  downhill  course  of  an  ambitious 
ecumenical  movraient. 

Preamble  to  the  constitution  of  NCC  at 
1B50  founding,  simply  stated  it  was  fcHmed 
becatise  "the  time  has  come  when  it  seems 
more  tvUj  fitting  to  manifest  oneness  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  by 
creation  of  an  inclusive  cooperative  agency 
of  the  Christian  Churches  ot  the  United 
States  Off  America." 

NCCs  basic  goal  U  to  unite.  Ite  hierarchy 
has  fostered  divlslveness.  NCC  called  for 
faith,  not  distrust.  It  called  for  feUowship. 
Pellowship  cannot  be  coerced.  It  caUed  for 
charity,  but  ite  "^lokesmen"  ignore  the  sim- 
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a  lengthy  letter  of  protest 
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favors  a  standard  of  "one  man.  one  vote." 
What  happened  to  the  lay  advisory  group 
which  used  to  speak  up  tor  the  40  mUllon 
dues  payers?  WeU.  they  got  into  the  habit 
of  speaking  up  on  assorted  policy  matters. 
The  general  board  wrote  them  off  back  in 
1855. 

Accomplishing  dlaaflUlatlon  from  NCC.  like 
once-voted  taxes,  te  no  easy  matter.  En- 
couragingly, more  and  more  basket  bearers 
are  becoming  restless.  When  enough  do. 
NCC  might  get  back  to  its  cooperative 
agency  cornerstone. 

IProm  the  News.  Lynchburg,  Va..  Mar.  18. 
1984] 
Thi  Otheb  Paci  or  thi  NCC 
Por  some  time  now.  the  readerv  of  this 
newsiwper  have  been  conducting,  by  means 
of   letters   to   the   forum,   a   running   battle 
over  the  National  Council  of  Churches.    The 
NCC  has  been  attacked  and  criticized  as  sym- 
pathetic to  conunxinlsm  and  as  being  Infil- 
trated  with   fellow   travelers.     It  has   been 
defended  as  a  great  force  for  Christianity. 

Now.  finally,  the  NCC  Itself  has  Jumped 
Into  the  fray,  with  a  letter  from  Its  director 
of  information  in  which  he  seta  forth  the 
goals  and  programs  of  the  NCC  and  attempts 
to  discredit  Its  crlUca  and  their  crlUcUm. 
We  published  the  letter  last  Sunday. 

Except  In  unusual  circumstances.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  this  newspaper,  as  It  Is  with  most 
not  to  argue  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
individual  letterwrlters,  although  we  do 
point  out  errors  of  fact.  The  NCC  letter, 
however,  expressed  the  opinion  of  an  orga- 
nization and  contained  statements  of  policy. 
It  is  the  opinion  not  of  one  man,  but  of 
many.  And  as  such.  It  might  be  accepted  by 
some  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Well,  it  Isn't.  Par  from  It.  This  high- 
sounding  statement  of  Ideals,  this  r*sum6 
of  programs,  this  explanation  of  and  denial 
of  accusations,  contains  so  many  half-truths. 
distortions  of  fact,  artful  dodges  and  care- 
ful omissions  as  to  qualify  It  as  a  master- 
piece of  deception.  Instead  of  turning  the 
other  cheek,  the  NCC  has  turned  the  other 
face. 

Tor  Instance:  "Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth — "  the  letter  states  tn  the 
beginning  as  a  reply  to  accusations  that  It 
is  Infiltrated  with  fellow  travelers  and  with 
Marxlflt-Commxinlat  Ideals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be 
further  frcxn  the  truth  than  that  denial. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  was  founded  In  1950  as  a 
merger  of  the  old  Pederal  Council  of 
Chiu-ches  and  several  minor  religious  organ- 
izations. The  Hoiise  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Seciirlty  Subcommittee  have  Identified  many 
POC  and  NCC  officials  and  members  as  Com- 
muntet  fellow  travelers. 

And  what  te  a  fellow  traveler?  The  Senate 
subcommittee  defines  one  as  "An  Individual 
who  from  time  to  time  supports  one  or  more 
organizations  or  campaigns  operating  under 
the  indirect  and  usually  unpubllclzed  Initi- 
ative and  control  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  its  representatives."  There  are  three 
types  of  fellow  travelers,  according  to  the 
subcommittee:  the  conscious,  who  Is  aware 
that  he  te  supporting  Conununlst  objectives; 
the  consistent,  who  sometimes  takes  issue 
with  the  party  but  continues  to  support  its 
programs  and  campaigns  even  after  they 
have  b««n  exposed;  and  the  unwitting,  who  is 
a  dupe. 

On  thte  baste,  and  dociunented  by  the 
ctmgresslonal  committees,  the  NCC  te  shot 
through  and  through  with  Communtet  fel- 
low travelers,  from  its  longtime  official  and 
former  president.  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg. 
on  down. 

The  public  records  of  the  leftist  activities 
of  658  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  NOO 
have  been  published  by  Circuit  Riders.  Inc.. 

which  stated:  "In  1961.  Communist  fronts 
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had  the  support  of  more  than  1.200  different 
Protestant  clergymen." 

On  February  25.  1960.  Mr.  Richard  Arens 
then  staff  director  of  the  House  Committed 
on  Un-American  Activities,  tostifled  during 
a  committee  hearing  that,  on  the  basis  o< 
"careful,  but  yet  Incomplete  checks"  It  had 
been  shown  that  "thus  far.  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  we  have  found  over  100  persons 
in  leadership  capacity  with  either  Commu- 
nist front  records  or  records  of  service  to 
Commiintet  causes."  Thte  testimony  was 
verified  Tuesday  by  the  present  director  of 
the  HCUA  staff.  Mr.  Prancte  McNamara. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  that 
the  letter  began  with  a  deliberate  white- 
wash. 

Among  other  things,  the  letter  stated  that 
the  NCC  had  "never  referred  directly  to 
right  to  work  laws."  Thte  te  a  dodge  As 
the  letter  stated,  the  NOC  te  on  record  as 
saying:  "Union  membership  as  a  basis  of 
continuing  employment  should  be  neither 
required  nor  forbidden  by  law."  What  te 
this.  If  It  te  not  a  statement  against  a  law 
which  provides  that  a  man  does  not  have  to 
belong  to  a  union  to  obtain  a  Job? 

One  of  the  favorite  techniques  of  the  NCC 
Is  to  have  Its  members  and  ofllclals  pro- 
moting a  desired  program  while  the  organi- 
zation Itself  takes  no  official  stand.  This  te 
subterfuge. 

For  example,  the  letter  stated  that  the  NCC 
has  never  called  for  the  abolition  of  the 
HCUA.  Perhaps,  technically.  It  has  not.  But 
its  officers  and  members  have  signed  such 
petitions. 

Another  example:  the  letter  stated  that 
the  NCC  has  made  no  statement  calling  for 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
NaUona.  But  an  NCC-called  conference, 
attended  by  top  NCC  offteials.  made  such  a 
statement  imanlmously.  And  the  NCC  urged 
that  the  statement  be  publicized  and  given 
great  weight. 

The  letter  stated  the  NCC  does  not  favor 
repeal  of  the  McCarran  Act,  but  Instead, 
wants  to  have  it  changed.  However,  the 
changes  It  wants  would  make  the  present  act 
Ineffective.  Purthermore,  past  president 
Dahlberg  has  signed  at  least  11  petitions 
calling  for  an  outright  repeal  of  the  act. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  but  It  te  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  point.  And  that  te :  on  the 
baste  of  the  public  records,  the  NCC  stands 
convicted  of  Conununtet-front  activities  In- 
dulged In  by  Its  members  and  officials.  And 
on  the  basis  of  Its  letter,  it  stands  convicted 
of  propagandlstlc  trickery. 

The  NCC.  on  the  one  hand,  has  endorsed 
Chrtetian  programs  as  an  organlaatlon,  while 
on  the  other  hand  It  supports  atheistic  Com- 
muntet doctrines  through  the  individual  ef- 
forts of  its  members  and  officiate.  The  NCC 
reminds  us  of  Janus,  the  two-faced  Roman 
pcLgan  god.  It  turns  the  Chrtetian  face  to 
the  Nation.  But  we  should  never  forget  that 
other  face. 


Polish  Conttitation  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  ramsTvrjmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30. 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennaylvanlft.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  la  quite  fitting  to  pause  occa- 
sionally and  commemorate  aome  of  the 
memorable  dates  and  events  of  bl8toi7 
that  have  contrUnited  to  the  growth  of 
freedom.  May  3.  the  annlTersary  of  the 
famous  PoUsh  Constitution  of  1791.  Is 
such  a  date. 
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It  was  on  that  date  that,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  political  disturbance,  Poland 
adopted  a  liberal  and  progressive  docu- 
ment that  has  served  as  a  beacon  of  In- 
dependence and  freedom  for  the  PoUsh 
people  ever  since. 

Although  Poland's  subsequent  history 
has  been  marked  by  successive  parti- 
tions, invasions,  and  occupations,  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Poland  have 
retained  the  creative  spirit. and  longing 
for  f reedwn  which  was  expressed  in  that 
famous  document. 

Citizens  of  Polish  origin  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  their  ma- 
jor contributions  has  been  the  spirit  of 
Independence  and  love  for  political  free- 
dom which  still  characterizes  the  home- 
land of  their  ancestors. 

I  am  pleased  to  J<^  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day.  I  am  sure  that  the  hope  for 
freedom  and  the  desire  for  independence 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.         ^^^^^^^^_ 

A  Retnm  to  Appeasement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  believe  that  we  Invite  disaster 
when  we  give  in  to  the  Communists. 
They  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  misjudge  the  continuing  Communist 
threat,  and  they  were  greatly  concerned 
when  one  of  the  congressional  leaders  In 
foreign  affairs  expressed  the  opinion  that 
we  exaggerate  this  threat  and  are  too  in- 
flexible In  our  reaction  to  It. 

In  this  connection,  an  editorial  In  the 
May  issue  of  the  Federatlonlst,  written 
by  APL-CIO  president  George  Meany 
expresses  the  assessment  of  millions  of 
Americans  as  to  what  are  myths  and 
what  are  realities,  and  our  imchanglng 
need  to  face  this  threat  with  determina- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 


A  RrruRN  to  Appeasement 
(By  George  Meany) 

Senator  Pui.BmiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  a 
speech  before  the  UJ3.  Senate  on  March  25, 
1964  maintained  that  our  country's  foreign 
policy  te  based  largely  on  "cherished  myths 
rather  than  obJecUve  facts."  On  thte  as- 
sumpUon,  he  wants  the  United  States  to 
"start  thinking  some  unthinkable  thoughts" 
—particularly  about  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  European  sateUites,  Com- 
muntet China,  South  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and 
Panama.  The  Senator  made  no  concrete 
proposate  for  replacing  any  of  the  present 
Washington  policies,  but  inferentially  indi- 
cated the  new  course  he  would  have  our 
Nation  pursue,  especially  in  its  relations  with 
the  Commvmtet  countries.  He  signlllcantly 
omitted  consideration  of  the  German  ques- 
tion— the  pivotal  problem  in  East-West  re- 
lations. 

In  hte  hot  pursuit  of  "flexibility"  and 
"realism."  Senator  Folbeioht  fotind  tluit 
"the  character  of  the  cold  war  has  •  •  •  been 


profoundly  altered"  because  of  the  "radical 
change  in  relations  between  and  within  th« 
Communtet  world."  To  him,  the  idea  that 
"every  Communtet  state  te  an  unmitigated 
evil  and  relentless  enemy  of  the  free  world" 
te  a  myth.  He  Instets  that  "we  must  dtetin- 
guish  between  commxintem  as  an  ideology 
and  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Soviet  state." 
To  the  Senator,  "it  te  not  communism  as  a 
doctrine,  or  communtem  as  it  te  practiced 
within  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  any  other 
country,  that  threatens  us."  He  recognizes 
that  the  Soviet  Union  te  "still  a  most  tar- 
midable  adversary,"  but  believes  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  totally  and  implacably  hostile 
to  the  West.  It  "has  shown  a  new  willing- 
ness to  enter  mutually  advantageous  arrange- 
ments with  the  West." 

According  to  PULaaiOHT,  thte  "profound  al- 
teration" dates  from  the  Cuban  missile  crtete 
of  October  1902  when  Khrushchev  became 
convinced  that  aggression  and  adventure  in- 
volve unacceptable  rislu  for  him  and  hte  en- 
tire system.    But  the  Senator  faite  to  prove 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  have  given  up  all  ad- 
venturtem  and  plans  for  future  aggression 
as  a  result  of  the  Caribbean  confrontation. 
Moscow's  raUflcation  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  te   no  evidence   of   a  profound   and 
peaceful  transformation.    The  late  President 
Kennedy  warned  against  such  Ulusions  when 
he  pleaded  tat   ratification  of  the  limited 
test  ban  tre&ty:  "Thte  treaty  te  not  the  mil- 
lennium.   It  will  not  resolve  all  conflicts, 
or  cause  the  Commxintets  to  forgo  their  am- 
bitions, or  eliminate  the  dangers  of  war.    It 
will  not  reduce  our  needs  for  arms  or  allies 
or  programs  of  asstetance  to  others."    There 
te  no  gviarantee  against  Soviet  aggression  in 
the  Soviet-American  agreement  for  cuts  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  materials — stock- 
piled  for    years    in   large   quantities.    Thte 
agreement  has  no  provisions  for  inspection 
or  verification  of  any  kind.     President  John- 
son appropriately  emphasized  that  "Thte  te 
not  dtearmament." 

It  te  important  to  note  that  on  January 
17,  1964,  Khrushchev  assiu-ed  Castro  that 
"communism  te  being  constructed  not  only 
within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union;  we 
are  doing  everything  to  make  communism 
victorious  over  the  entire  earth."  One 
month  later,  Khnashchev  reaffirmed  before 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
mrmlst  Party  that  he  has.  not  "ceased  to  be 
totally  Implacably  hostile  to  the  West"  and 
that:  "The  policy  of  American  impeiialtem  te 
that  of  gfendarme-llke  repression  of  peoples 
and  of  the  struggle  against  all  that  te  new 
and  revolutionary."  In  the  current  disarm- 
ament talks,  Moscow  has  been  most  inflexible 
in  its  opposition  to  all  effective  interna- 
tional inspection  and  control.  At  the  cele- 
bration of  hte  TOth  birthday  in  Aprtl,  Khru- 
shchev reiterated  hte  Berlin  ultimatum 


These  are  not  myths  but  facts — the  reality 
of  the  current  world  situation.  Yet  the 
Senator  complains  that:  "We  are  predte- 
posed  to  regard  any  conflict  as  a  clash  be- 
tween conflicting  interests.  •  •  •  It  has  be- 
come one  oC  the  self-evident  truths  of  the 
postwar  «a  that  Just  as  the  President  resides 
in  Washington  and  the  Pope  in  Rome,  the 
Devil  resides  immutably  in  Moscow."  Surely 
Senator  Pulbbioht  knows  that  it  was  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  ordered 
the  construction  of  the  shameful  wall  which 
divides  Bwlln.  It  was  not  the  Pope's  divi- 
sions that  drenched  the  streets  of  Budi^iest 
with  the  blood  of  the  wc»:kers  and  students 
who  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  live  in 
peace  and  freedom.  Only  a  devU  could  ptac- 
petrate  these  and  otho'  terrible  crimes.  And 
thte  "devil  resides  Immutably  in  Moscow." 
In  1964,  as  in  1939,  appeasement  of  dictators 
bent  on  world  domination  cannot  lead  to 
peace,  regardless  of  the  profoiindest  wishful 
thinking. 

The  basic  differences  dividing  our  country 
and  its  allies  from  the  UBJS Jl.  and  Oc«nmu- 


ntet  China  Involve  two  ways  of  life.     The 
overriding   issue   of   our   times   te   between 
Communtet  tyranny  and  democracy,  Imper- 
fect as  it  may  be.    The  Communtets  aim  to 
dominate  the  world  and  remold  it  on  the 
Lenlntet-Sovlet  pattern;  the  Western  powers 
do  not  seek  to  dominate  the  world  and  re- 
mold it  on  any  particular  pattern  of  democ- 
racy.   Though  all  Communtet  regimes  agree 
that    our    democracy    and    its    institutions 
must  be  destroyed  and  replaced  with  a  totaU- 
tarian  dictatorship,  they  are  not  always  able 
to   avoid   disagreements   among    themselves 
over  personalities,  leadership,  or  methods  of 
burying  us.     The  extent  to  which  a  Com- 
muntet state  te  a  threat  to  human  freedom 
and   peace  dei>ends   on   its   size,   resources, 
economic,  and  mUitary  capacities.     Conse- 
quently, though  all  snch  states  are  unmiti- 
gated evils,  they  are  not  equally  dangerous. 
The  totalitarian  dogmas  and  deeds  on  the 
Soviet  domestic  front  are  integrally  bound 
up  with  and  reflected  tn  the  unswerving  So- 
viet foreign  poUcy  for  fomenting,  financing, 
and  directing  so-called  wars  of  liberation  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,   and  Asia  and  class 
war  in  the  free  world  as  a  whole.     TtivB 
Khrushchev's  principal  mouthpiece,  Pravda. 
underscored  on  December  6,  1963.  that:  "The 
CPSU    and    the    Soviet   people    consider    it 
their   International  duty  to  give  all-round 
political  and  econocnlc  suppcnrt  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  help  of  arms,  too,  to  the  national 
Uberatlon  struggle  of  the  peoples."    But  who 
te  to  decide  what  te  a  national  Uberatlon 
struggle?     The      Soviet      Govermnent.      of 
coxu-se.    And  who  te  to  decide  when  a  peo- 
ple's democracy  te  truly  democratic,  for  the 
people?    The  Soviet  Government,  of  course. 
Thte  te  the  most  sacred  of  Kronlln  dogmas. 
Tb  forget  thte  te  to  forget  reaUty. 

Acoording  to  the  Senator.  "The  monster 
myth  of  the  cold  war  te  that  the  Communist 
bloc  te  a  monoUth  composed  of  governments 
which  are  not  really  governments  at  all  but 
organized  conspiracies."  It  te  a  terrible 
truth  and  not  a  monstrous  myth  that  all 
these  governments  came  into  power  through 
Conmixmtet  subversive  conspiracy  or  through 
imposition  by  the  Soviet  armies.  They  are 
foreign-imposed  regimes.  Moscow  created 
the  myth  about  their  monolithic  unity  la 
order  to  mtelead  the  Western  World  into 
believing  that  they  have  popular  mif^itoet. 
Hence,  when  the  Senator  faite  to  distin- 
guish between  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
and  the  regimes  of  which  oppress  them,  he, 
in  effect,  accepts  thte  Communist  myth  as 
reality.  Let  none  forget  the  East  German  re- 
volt of  J\ine  17.  1958,  tiie  tuit>ulenoe  to 
Poland,  unrest  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
revolution  In  Hungary. 

Prom  the  very  moment  that  the  Chinese 
Conununtets  seized  power,  it  was  clear  that 
Red  China  could  never  be  Just  another  satel- 
lite. The  s«lous  rift  with  Pelplng.  the  divi- 
sions in  world  communism,  the  severe  agrl- 
cultTiral  criste  and  other  serious  economic 
difficulties  within  the  UJ8.S11.  have  forced 
Moscow  to  be  less  rigid  in  Its  relations  with 
Its  European  satelUtes.  But  it  te  no  myth 
tiiat  Bulgaria,  CBechoslovakla.  East  Germany, 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania  are  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Army.  In  Hungary, 
the  Soviet  army  of  occupation  totate  40.000. 
These  foreign  troops  are  not  helping  Hungary 
evolve  toward  a  free  and  open  society.  And 
in  that  most  "liberal"  of  aU  Soviet  satellites. 
Poland,  the  Gomulka  regime  has  been  step- 
ping up  its  reiMressive  measures  against  those 
seeking  the  advancement  of  freedom.  Tet 
on  the  baste  of  the  Senator's  fiexible  ap- 
proach, our  Government  would  suM>ort  the 
dictatorial  regimes  rather  than  the  forces 
fighting  for  freedom. 

There  have  l>een  In^xxtant  changes  within 
the  Communist  countries  and  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Oommunlet  powers.  These 
changes  were  made  in  order  to  preserve  and 
consolidate  the  corroding  dictatorships.    But 
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AppaUchit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  PDflfaTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  (rf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  Appalachia  pro- 
posal Is  Important  for  the  Nation.  It  Is 
essential  to  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
Sixth  Congressional  DUtrict,  which  I 
represent. 

The  proposal  strikes  at  the  waste  of 
real  wealth  in  this  region  which  came  as 
a  result  of  reckless  exploitation  of  land, 
natural  resources,  and  people  over  many 
generations,  with  little  or  no  concern  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  region  or  its 
people. 

No  better  answer  to  the  critics  of  the 
President's  program  could  be  given  than 
the  recent  article  by  Columnist  Richard 
Stames  which  was  dated  April  30.  Un- 
der previous  permission  I  include  the 
Richard  Stsunes  colimin  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 
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(By  Blchard  Starnes) 
Misreading  the  mood  of  the  Nation  Lb  not 
a  Republican  monopoly,  but  in  fairness  one 
must  admit  that  they  have  brought  the 
phenomenon  to  a  policy  few  others  can 
match. 

There  to  probably  a  great  deal  wrong  with 
the  President's  program  to  heal  the  sxiffering 
Appalachians.  But  what  Is  not  wrong  to  the 
central  theme  of  It:  The  American  dreams 
cannot  endure  the  continued  affront  that  to 
contained  In  the  vast,  cheerless  sweep  of  thto 
chronically  depressed  area;  If  our  system  to 
any  good.  It  can  cope  with  thto  problem,  and 
tf  It  to  not  good  enough  to  do  It.  then  It  to 
not  good  enough  to  survive. 

Recently  we  spent  a  few  days  revisiting 
some  of  the  forgotten  people  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Our  SCTlea  of  articles  was  widely  used, 
and  nothing  written  here  recently  has 
aroused  the  reaction  that  the  Awjalachlan 
articles  did. 

Doaens  of  letters  were  written  in  reeponse, 
and  almoett  Invariably  they  asked:  What  can 
we  do?  How  can  we  help  the  children  stay 
In  school?  Where  can  we  send  clothing? 
Money? 

The  reaction  was  encouraging,  and  It  sug- 
gested that  Americans  are  still  a  great- 
hearted, compassionate  people.  Thto  to  a 
thing  that  President  Johnson  xinderstands. 
He  beUeves  the  people  wiu  support  hto  Ap- 
palachian program  and  hto  war  on  poverty; 
else  he  wotild  not  have  touncbed  either  In  an 
election  year.  Lyndon  Johnson  may  occa- 
sionally be  cornbfUl  enough  to  touch  off  the 
gag  reflex  on  a  bronze  blllygoet.  but  he  has 
the  psychic  stethoecope  tuned  to  the  heart- 
beat of  the  people. 

Senator  Babst  Golowatxb  to  aptly  cast  as 
thto  election's  plltdown  man.  He  to  per- 
suaded that  all  that  to  needed  to  loose  the 
Appalachians  from  the  thralldom  of  want  to 
to  permit  free  enterprise  to  have  f\ill  sway  in 
the  area.  Like  so  many  of  hto  atutudes.  thto 
one  to  the  product  of  arrogant  Ignorance. 
The  coal  barons  are  probably  the  greatest  ex- 
amples of  predatory  free  enterprise  In  our 
culture,  and  the  strip  mine  to  a  wholly  ap- 
proprtote  memorial  to  their  destructive  genre. 


It  to  oertalnly  the  only  one  they'U  leave  be- 
hind when  their  rape  of  the  land  and  Ito  d«»- 
ple  to  done  with.  *^ 

Poor  Senator  Gou>wATaB  to  not  to  be 
blamed  because  he  suffers  from  ttie  sort  ot 
tunnel  vision  that  to  caused  by  tookina  i^ 
the  world  through  a  bankroll.  He  «nThelD 
It,  any  more  than  the  lemming  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party  can  help  the  sulcldtol 
atevtom  that  aflUcts  It.  But  the  truth  to  that 
au  of  the  patriotic  cUchea  of  celetxatlng  the 
mvlne  wtodom  of  our  system  are  meaningless 
gibberish  as  long  as  the  hungry,  despalrln* 
specter  of  Appalachia  haunU  us.  Whethe? 
Mr.  Johnson's  program  oosU  $4  billion  or 
whether  It  costs  a  great  deal  more,  it  wont 
oost  as  much  as  continued  Indifference  to 
boxmd  to  cost  In  the  end.  Truculent  doc- 
trinaire smugness  to  a  threadbare  excuse  for 
a  nation  that  refuses  to  educate  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  chUdren  In  an  area  larirer 
than  the  State  of  California. 

A  lot  of  wornout  stereotypes  will  have  to 
be  discarded  If  the  United  States  to  to  capital- 
ize on  the  opportunity  opened  to  It  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  program  to  restore  Appa- 
lachia and  Its  people  to  our  affluent  society 
PcM'emoet  among  these  (and  It  to  one  you  will 
hear  often  In  the  days  to  come)  to  that  the 
people  are  shlfUees.  moonshlnlng.  Incestuous 
hillbillies  who  deserve  no  help.  Thto  to  of 
course,  a  libel.  Appalachia  contains  a  higher 
percentage  of  children  under  age  16  than  the 
national  average.  If  these  shamefiilly  ui- 
used  youngsters  become  the  cliche  people 
noted  above,  then  It  will  be  a  monstrous 
wrong  that  will  diminish  us  all. 

The  second  falsehood  about  Appaiachla  to 
that  the  land  Itself  to  ruined  and  wcHi^ess. 
If  the  strip  miners  are  not  stopped,. It  soon 
may  become  Just  that,  but  It  Isn't  yet.  It 
still  contains  untold  mineral  wealth.  Rain- 
fall averages  48  inches  a  year  throughout  Its 
340  counties.  With  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
program  of  enlightened  land  use  It  could  be- 
came a  matchless  recreation  srea — ^priceless 
to  a  Nation  whose  population  wUl  double  In 
the  next  50  years. 

When  taie  facts  become  available  (as  Mr. 
Johnson  to  sure  to  arrange),  the  American 
mood  will  be  one  of  anger  and  determina-   ♦ 
tlon.     The  people  will  support  a  sane  and 
compassionate  Appalachian  program. 


The  Hoffa  Trials 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI 
is  to  be  complimented  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  go- 
ing to  have  hearings  on  the  issues  that 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  under  the  present 
administration.  These  hearings  should 
be  open  and  above  board,  and  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  cover  up  or  whitewash 
anything.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Hoffa  is 
guilty  of  some  crime,  he  should  be  con- 
victed and  punished ;  If  he  Is  not  guilty, 
he  shovdd  be  acquitted,  not  convicted. 

In  any  ease  he  should  have  a  fair  trial. 
Just  as  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
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ol  America  should  have  a  fair  trial,  when 
accused  of  any  crime.  -^ 

It  iB  my  hope  that  politics  Is  not  being 
mixed  in  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tioe  here  in  America;  but  If  tt  is,  then 
the  gentleman's  committee  will.  I  am 
sure,  discover  and  expose  it.  The  Con- 
gress should  \te  zealous  to  protect  the 
American  pec^le,  and  every  one  of  its 
citizens,  against  unfair  and  unlawful 
treatinent  at  the  hands  of  their  very  own 
(Jovemment. 


Tlic  Political  Use  of  Ecobobuc  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  icissooai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Thursday,  April  30, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  taken  to  personally  releas- 
ing any  economic  news,  no  matter  how 
preliminary  or  incomplete,  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  presented  as  favorable.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  May  5.  the  President's  use  of  eco- 
nomic statistics  is  helping  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  administration's 
prosperity  pitch  in  the  campaign  this 
faU. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  persons  both 
in  and  out  of  Qovemment  are  beginning 
to  fear  that  the  President's  careless  use 
of  economic  statistics  may  be  deceiving 
the  public  by  creating  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  economic  euphoria.  There  are 
fears  among  professionals  that  Johnson- 
ian recklessness  creates  misguided  con- 
fidence that  could  sap  remedial  efforts 
required  to  solve  our  existing  economic 
problems. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  President's  pre- 
mature release  of  inc(Mnplete  first  quar- 
ter balance-of-payments  figures.  The 
President  said  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  may  have  been  wiped  out  alto- 
gether. The  fact  is  that  improvement  in 
the  first  quarter  was  largely  due  to  tem- 
porary factors  and,  therefore,  ts  likely  to 
be  short  lived. 

The  Journal  article  also  noted  that: 

Mr.  Johnson  recently  commented  that 
housing  starts  In  March  rose  almost  16  per- 
cent from  February,  using  the  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  for  private  nonfarm 
houaes.  In  the  same  report,  the  President 
had,  but  did  not  cite,  the  more  widely  used 
seasonally  adjusted  annxial  rate  for  all  pri- 
vate bouses.  On  thto  basto,  starts  were  down 
fractlcmally  from  February  •  •  ♦.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Johnson  mention  new  flg\ires,  also  avail- 
able at  the  time,  to  show  that  new  factory 
orders  for  durable  goods,  a  key  clue  to  future 
ou^ut,  declined  in  March  for  the  second 
month  In  a  row. 

In  another  example  of  President 
Johnson's  fancy  statistical  footwork,  the 
Journal  notes  that : 

When  he  proclaimed  that  In  the  first 
quarter  the  gross  national  product  rose  to  a 
record  seoSii  bimon  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate,  he  said  it  was  the  "largest  year- 
to-year  gain  in  more  than  2  years."  What 
Bcane  other  analysts  considered  more  Inter- 


esting, however,  was  that  the  figure  showed 
the  growth  was  not  as  great  In  the  first  quar- 
ter as  It  was  In  the  preceding  two  quarters. 

In  at  leawt  one  instance,  reporters  and 
eccmcmists  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  statistic  to  back  up  what  he  said. 
That  was  when  he  offered  recently,  as 
one  reason  for  his  optimistic  view  of  the 
economy,  the  assurance  that  we  have 
less  men  out  of  work  that  we  have  had 
at  any  period. 

Under  unanimous  content,  I  include 
the  Journal  article  refwred  to  entitled, 
"Prosperity  Pitch:  Is  It  Misleading?"  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

PBOspxaiTT  PrrcB:  Is  It  Misleading? 
(By  Blchard  P.  Janssen) 

Washington. — ^President  Johnson  to  dis- 
playing special  skill  at  a  feat  that  has  become 
ritual  in  the  quadrennial  circus  of  election- 
year  politics — economic  acrobatics. 

Almost  as  much  a  part  of  electioneering  as 
shaking  hands,  stattotlcal  stunting  to  a  fa- 
vorite technique  of  the  "ins"  to  convince 
voters  they  live  In  prosperity  or,  If  that's 
stretching  a  bit,  that  it  lies  within  reach. 
The.  "outs"  perform  the  same  tricks  In  re- 
verse, seeing  gloom  today  and  doom  tomor- 
row. 

Few  Presidents  can  restot  participation,  but 
President  Johnson  brings  to  the  performance 
a  flair  calculated  to  compel  attention  to  a 
center  ring  aglow  with  bright  and  comfort- 
ing economic  lights.  Mr.  Johnson's  tech- 
nique to  the  press  conference.  By  Its  fre- 
quency, he  Insures  repetitive  a{q>earance  on 
the  Nation's  front  pages.  By  Its  Informality, 
he  protects  against  the  embarrassment  of 
prepared  public  questioning. 

And  it  to  by  thto  method  that  Mr.  John- 
son has  taken  to  personally  releasing  any  eco- 
nomic news,  no  nuitter  how  preliminary  or 
Incomplete,  that  can  possibly  be  presented 
as  favorable.  The  result  to  that  economic 
tidbits,  which  many  newspapers  normally 
would  bury  In  their  back  sections,  now  are 
being  glorified  In  headlines  acroas  the  coun- 
try, helping  to  toy  the  groundwork  for  the 
prosperity  part  of  the  administration's  cam- 
paign this  fall. 

While  It  may  be  argued  that  thto  ^  a 
wholesome  contribution  to  the  oft  bemoaned 
lack  of  economic  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public,  there  are  thoae  In 
Government  who  worry  that  the  L3.J.  brand 
of  economic  disclosure  may  be  deceiving  the 
public  by  creating  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
eoon(Hnlc  eupborta.  While  they  cant  afford 
to  voice  their  qualms  publicly.  It's  oommon 
now  tor  both  career  civil  servants  and  New 
nrontier  economic  seers  to  make  themselves 
avaliabto  after  each  of  the  many  presiden- 
tial, press  conferences  as  something  of  a  fire 
brigade  to  discreetly  dampen  down  the  Image 
of  prairie  fire  prosperity  ignited  by  their 
chtef. 

AN  mPOKTANT  OMISSION 

A  few  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  happily  that  the  long-naggtng 
balance-of-payments  situation  had  Im- 
proved so  sharply  In  the  first  quarter  thto 
year  that  the  deficit — the  excess  of  dollars 
leavmg  the  n.S.  over  those  coining  home — 
may  have  been  wiped  out.  Much  to  the  dto- 
cooofiture  of  the  professional  Federal  dollar 
watchers,  however,  the  President  failed  to 
mention  their  view  that  the  dramatic  Im- 
provement to  almost  sure  to  be  short  lived 
becaiise  It  rests  largely  on  such  temporary 
factors  as  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

As  the  story  goes,  the  President  garnered 
thto  bit  of  economic  intelligence  by  over- 
hearing a  converaatlon  among  some  other 
offldato.  Th«]r  objected  that  the  figurea  were 
much  too  Incomplete  and  premattve  to  ra- 
lease  to  the  public;  It  to.usually  6  weeks  after 


a  quarter  ends  before  the  preliminary  figures 
are  Issued,  and  they  are  subject  to  major 
revtolon  many  months  toter.  Only  a  few  days 
had  etopsed  since  the  qiiarter's  end,  but  the 
President  prevailed  and  reported  the  progress 
at  hto  next  press  conference.  Thto  set  the 
professlonato  to  muttering  aboat  Johnsonian 
"recklessness,"  contending  that  misguided 
confidence  could  aggravate  the  situation 
badly  by  sapping  administration  and  con- 
gressional remedial  efforts. 

These  mutterings  became  so  audible  that 
the  Government  cautioned  press  ofllcers  in 
I7.S.  embassies  across  the  world  to  mention 
that  the  President  didn't  seastnally  adjust 
hto  balance-of-payments  report.  And  the 
President  himself  subsequently  muted  hto 
optimism  when  he  addressed  the  VS.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  meeting  the  other  day.  In 
thto  balance-of-payments  discussion,  he 
noted  the  first  quarter  to  typically  better 
than  others,  that  accurate  Information 
wasn't  yet  at  hand,  and  that  results  for 
coming  quarters  won't  necessarily  be  as  good. 

MANT  STATISTICS  AV*n.A»TJ 

The  $90  mllll(^  or  so  Uncle  Sam  spends 
ai.nually  on  statistics  produces  quite  a 
variety  of  them,  thus  giving  the  President 
an  ample  selection  from  which  to  make  hto 
prosperity  point.  Thus,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
cently commented  that  housing  starts  in 
March  rose  almost  1  percent  from  Febniary, 
using  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
for  private  nonfarm  houses.  In  the  same 
report,  the  President  had,  but  did  not  cite, 
the  more  widely  used  seasonaUy  adjusted 
annual  rate  for  all  private  hoosea.  On  thto 
basis,  starts  were  down  frafitlonally  from 
February,  nothing  to  crow  about  on  the 
heeto  of  the  $11 JS  billion  Income  tax  cut. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Johnson  mention  new  figures, 
also  available  at  the  time,  to  show  that  new 
factory  orders  for  durable  goods,  a  key  clue  to 
future  output,  declined  in  March  for  the 
second  month  In  a  row. 

Like  most  self-respecting  wlelders  of  sta- 
ttotlcal evidence,  the  President  attempts  to 
put  the  figures  Into  meaningful  perspective 
by  comparing  them  with  those  from  past 
periods.  In  Mr.  Johnson's  hands,  these  com- 
parisons, though  not  always  entirely  rele- 
vant, always  turn  out  favorably.  When  he 
proclaimed  that  In  the  first  quarter  the 
gross  national  product  rose  to  a  record  $eoeJS 
billion  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate,,  he 
said  it  was  the  "largest  year-to-year  gain 
In  more  than  a  years."  What  some  other 
analysts  considered  more  Interesting,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  figure  showed  the  growth 
wasn't  as  great  In  the  first  quarter  as  It  was 
in  the  preceding  two  quarters. 

It  tont  always  simple  for  reporters  to  tell 
Just  what  figure  the  President  to  cHlng,  since 
he  oCten  doesn't  risk  boring  them  by  specify- 
ing whether  he  to,  for  instance,  referring  to 
the  actual  number  of  houaes  started  In  a 
month  or  the  figure  after  It  has  been  ad- 
Justed  to  compensate  for  seasonal  distortions, 
and  In  at  least  one  instance,  reporters  and 
economists  haven't  been  able  to  find  any 
statistic  to  back  up  what  he  said.  Tliat  was 
when  he  offered  recently,  as  one  reason  for 
hto  optimistic  view  of  the  economy,  the  as- 
surance tliat  "we  have  less  men  out  o(  work 
than  we  have  had  at  any  period." 

While  there's  no  doubt  the  Job  situation 
has  been  improving  lately,  and  that  It  would 
certainly  be  nice  if  the  niunber  of  Jobless 
men  were  at  a  record  low.  Labor  Department 
speclaltSls  repeat  reluctantly  that  it  doeant 
appear  to  be  so.  with  or  without  seasonal 
adjustment. 

So  as  election  time  draws  nearer.  Fed- 
eral stattotlclans  are  resigning  themselves 
to  watching  their  cherished  figures  perform 
H^^iiitg  stunts  at  the  fvti"<<«  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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Meanwhile,  the  lives  of  our  yoxing  men  are 
being  frittered  away  and  the  White  Hoiise 
talks  of  sending  back  two  detachments  of 
military  poUee  to  provide  protection  on  the 
streeU  of  Salgcn.  That's  how  tough  the 
President  is  going  to  get.  It  would  be  laugh- 
able if  it  weren't  tragic. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  our  American  labor 
movement  that  it  has  not  been  blinded 
by  the  rhetoric  and  propaganda  of 
communism. 

It  was  not  the  laboring  classes,  but 
rather  the  Intellectuals  who,  in  this 
country,  were  attracted  to  iiarxist  so- 
cialism and  the  concept  of  class  struggle. 
The  men  and  women  of  our  labor  unions 
have  been  th"fe  reservoir  of  strength  by 
which  this  country  has  survived  all  kinds 
of  challenges  from  totalitarianism  of 
various  hues  and  has  gone  on  to  new 
heights  of  prosperity. 

Labor's  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  challenge  often  has 
been  more  acute  than  that  of  other  ele- 
ments of  our  society.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  cold  shoulder  given  Khrushchev 
by  labor  leaders  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  the  warm 
welcome  the  Soviet  Premier  was  ac- 
corded by  some  of  the  Nation's  wealthi- 
est businessmen. 

This  tradition  of  perceptive  antl- 
CCTnmunism  was  reflected  recently  in  an 
article  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  In  the  May  1964  Issue  of  the 
Federatlonlst,  monthly  magazine  of  the 
APL-CIO.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Meany 
opposes  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  who  recently  received  wide- 
spread publicity  for  challenging  the 
"myths"  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Meany  points  out  that  the  strong- 
est and  most  aggressive  powers  In  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Latin  America  are  all 
Communist.  He  emphasizes  that  the 
paraiHoimt  task  that  faces  the  free 
world  is  to  retsore  its  unity  of  policy  and 
action  to  meet  the  thrust  of  communism, 
and  thereby  assure  free  world  superior 
strength. 

Because  of  the  relevancy  of  Mr. 
Meany 's  statement,  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Rkcoro  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

A  RmrsM  TO  Appeasemznt? 

Senator  PuiaaiORT,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  In  a  speech 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  25,  1964, 
maintained  that  our  country's  foreign  policy 
la  based  largely  on  "cherished  myths  rather 
than  objectlye  facts."  On  thlsTuaumptlon, 
he  wants  the  United  States  to  "start  thinking 
some  unthinkable  thoughts" — particularly 
about  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
its  European  satellites,  CJommunlst  China! 
South   Vietnam,    Cuba,    and   Panama.     The 


Senator  made  no  concrete  proposals  for  re- 
placing any  of  the  preeent  Waahlngton  pol- 
icies, but  InferentlaUy  indicated  the  new 
-course  he  would  have  our  Nation  pursue, 
especially  in  Its  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nist co\intnes.  Hs  signlflcantly  omitted  con- 
sideration of  the  German  question — the  prir- 
otal  problem  in  But-West  relations. 

In  his  hot  pursuit  of  "flezlbmty"  and 
"realism."  Senator  Fdiaezoht  found  that 
"the  character  of  the  cold  war  has  *  •  *  been 
profoundly  altered"  because  of  the  "radical 
change  in  relations  between  and  within  the 
Communist  world."  To  him,  the  idea  that 
"every  Communist  state  is  an  tmmltlgated 
evU  and  relentless  enemy  of  the  free  world" 
la  a  "myth."  He  Insists  that  "we  must  dU- 
tingulsh  between  communism  as  an  Ideology 
and  the  powir  and  policy  of  the  Soviet  state." 
To  the  Senator,  "it  is  not  communism  as  a 
doctrine,  or  conununlsm  as  it  is  practiced 
within  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  any  other 
country,  that  threatens  us,"  He  recognizes 
that  the  Soviet  UnlcMi  is  "stiU  a  most  formi- 
dable adversary,"  but  beUeves  that  It  has 
ceased  to  be  totally  and  Implacably  hostUe  to 
the  West.  It  "has  shown  a  new  wlUlngness  to 
enter  mutually  advantageous  arrangements 
with  the  West." 

According  to  Fui.bkioht,  this  "profound 
alteration"  dates  from  the  Cut>an  missile 
crisis  of  October  1903  when  Khrushchev  be- 
came convinced  that  aggression  and  adven- 
ture involve  unacceptable  risks  for  him  and 
his  entire  system.  But  the  Senator  falls  to 
prove  that  the  Soviet  rulers  have  given  up  all 
adventurism  and  plans  for  future  aggression 
as  a  result  of  the  Caribbean  confrontation. 
Moscow's  ratification  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  Is  no  evidence  of  a  profound  and 
peaceful  transformation.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  warned  against  such  Illusions  when 
he  pleaded  for  ratification  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty:  "This  treaty  is  not  the  mil- 
lennium. It  will  not  rescdve  all  confiicts, 
or  catise  the  Communists  to  forgo  their  am- 
bitions, or  eliminate  the  dangers  of  war.  It 
will  not  reduce  our  needs  for  arms  or  alUes 
or  programs  of  assistance  to  others."  There 
Is  no  guarantee  against  Soviet  aggression  in 
the  Soviet-American  agreement  for  cuts  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  materials — stock- 
piled for  years  in  large  quanUtles.  This 
agreement  has  no  provisions  for  Inspection  or 
verification  of  any  kind.  President  Johnson 
appropriately  emphasized  that  "This  is  not 
disarmament." 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  tm  January 
17,  1964,  Khrushchev  assured  Castro  that 
"communism  is  being  constructed  not  only 
within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union;  we 
are  doing  everything  to  make  communism 
victorious  over  the  entire  earth."  One 
month  later,  Khrushchev  reaffirmed  before 
the  central  committee  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  that  he  has  not  "ceased  to  be 
totally  Implacably  hostile  to  the  West"  and 
that:  "The  policy  of  American  Imperialism 
Is  that  of  gendarmelike  repression  of  peoples 
and  of  the  struggle  against  aU  that  is  new 
and  revolutionary."  In  the  current  disarma- 
ment talks,  Moscow  has  been  most  infiexlble 
In  Its  opposition  to  aU  effective  International 
Inspection  and  control.  At  the  celebration 
of  his  70th  birthday  tn  April,  Khrushchev  re- 
Iterated  his  Berlin  ultimatum. 

Theae  are  not  myths  but  facts — the  reality 
of  the  current  world  situation.  Tet  the  Sen- 
ator complains  that:  "We  are  predisposed  to 
regard  any  conflict  as  a  clash  between  con- 
flicting interests.  •  •  •  It  has  become  one 
of  the  seir-e>vldent  truths  of  the  postwar 
era  that  just  as  the  President  resides  in 
Washington  and  the  Pope  in  Rome,  the 
DevU  resides  immutably  in  Moscow."  Surely 
Senator  Pui.bbight  knows  that  it  was  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  shamsful 
wall  which  divides  Berlin.  It  was  not  the 
Pope's  "divisions"  that  drenched  the  streets 
of  Budapest  with  the  blood  of  the  workers 
and    students    who    wanted    nothing    more 
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than  to  Uve  in  peace  and  freedom.  Only  a 
devU  could  perpetrate  these  and  other  ter- 
rible crimes.  And  this  "devU  resides  im- 
mutably In  Moscow."  In  1964,  as  In  1989, 
appeasement  of  dictators  bent  on  world 
domination  cannot  lead  to  peace,  regardless 
of  the  profoimdest  wishful  thinking. 

The  basic  differences  dividing  our  country 
and  its  ames  frcxn  the  UJ8.SJI.  and  Com- 
munist China  involve  two  ways  of  life.  The 
overriding  issue  of  our  times  is  between 
Conununlst  tyranny  and  democracy,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be.  The  Communists  aim  to 
dominate  the  world  and  renK)ld  it  on  the 
Leninist-Soviet  pattern;  the  Western  Powers 
do  not  seek  to  dominate  the  world  and  re- 
mold it  on  any  particular  pattern  of  democ- 
racy. Though  all  Communist  regimes  agree 
that  our  democracy  and  its  institutions 
must  be  destroyed  and  replaced  with  a  total- 
itarian dictatorship,  they  are  not  always 
able  to  avoid  disagreements  among  them- 
selves over  personalities,  leadership,  or 
methods  of  burying  us.  The  extent  to  which 
a  Conuniinlst  state  is  a  threat  to  hunum 
freedom  and  peace  depends  on  Its  size,  re- 
sources, economic  and  military  capacities. 
Consequently,  though  all  such  states  are  un- 
mitigated evils,  they  are  not  equally  danger- 
ous. 

The  totalitarian  dogmas  and  deeds  on  the 
Soviet  domestic  front  are  integrally  bound  up 
with  and  reflected  in  the  unswerving  Soviet 
foreign  policy  for  fomenting,  financing  and 
directing  so-called  wars  of  Uberation  in  Latin 
America.  Africa,  and  Asia  and  class  war  in 
the  free  world  as  a  whole.  Thus  Khru- 
shchev's principal  mouthpiece,  Pravda,  un- 
derscored on  December  6,  1963,  that:  "The 
CP8U  and  the  Soviet  people  consider  it  their 
international  duty  to  give  all-round  political 
and  economic  support  and,  If  necessary,  the 
help  of  arms,  too,  to  the  national  Uberation 
striiggles  of  the  people."  But  who  is  to  de- 
cide wliat  Is  a  "national  Uberation  straggle"? 
The  Soviet  Government,  of  course.  And  who 
is  to  decide  when  a  "people's  democracy"  ts 
truly  democratic,  for  the  people?  The  Soviet 
Government,  of  course.  This  is  the  most 
sacred  of  Kremlin  dogmas.  To  forget  this  is 
to  forget  reality. 

According  to  the  Senator,  "The  monster 
myth  of  the  cold  war  is  that  the  Communist 
bloc  Is  a  monolith  composed  of  governments 
which  are  not  really  governments  at  all  but 
organized  conspiracies."  It  is  a  terrible  truth 
and  not  a  monstrous  myth  that  all  theae 
governments  came  Into  power  throiigh  Com- 
munist subversive  conspiracy  or  through  im- 
position by  the  Soviet  armies.  They  are  for- 
eign-imposed regimes.  Moscow  created  the 
myth  about  their  "monolithic  \mlty"  In  order 
to  mislead  the  Western  World  into  beUevlng 
that  they  have  popular  support.  Hence, 
when  the  Senator  falls  to  dlstlngiiish  between 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  and  the  regimes 
which  oppress  them,  he.  In  effect,  accepts  this 
Communist  myth  as  reality.  Let  none  forget 
the  East  German  revolt  of  June  17,  1953,  the 
turbulence  tn  Poland,  unrest  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  revolution  in  Hungary. 

From  the  very  moment  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  seized  power,  it  was  clear  that 
Red  China  could  never  be  Just  another  satel- 
Ute.  The  serious  rift  with  Peiplng,  the  di- 
visions in  world  communism,  the  severe  ag- 
ricultural crisis  and  other  serious  economic 
difllctilties  within  the  UJB.S.R.  have  forced 
Moscow  to  be  less  rigid  in  its  relations  with 
its  European  satellites.  But  it  is  no  myth 
that  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Blast  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Poland  and  Romania  are 
still  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Army.  In  Hxm- 
gary,  the  Soviet  Army  of  occupation  totals 
40,000.  These  foreign  troops  are  not  help- 
ing Hungary  evolve  "toward  a  free  and  open 
soetety."  And  tn  that  most  "liberal"  of  all 
Soviet  satellites.  Poland,  the  Gomulka  re- 
gime has  been  stepping  up  Its  repressive 
measures  against  those  seeking  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom.    Tet  on  the  basis  of  the 


Senator's  fleadbls  approach,  our  Govern- 
ment would  stqiport  the  dlctatcvlal  regimes 
rather  than  the  forces  fighting  for  freedom. 

"niere  have  been  important  changes  within 
the  Commimist  eountrles  and  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Communist  powers. 
These  changes  were  made  in  order  to  preserve 
and  consolidate  the  corroding  dlctatorshipe. 
But  not  a  single  one  of  these  foreign-imposed 
regimes  is  "evolving  toward  a  free  and  open 
society"  or  discontinuing  support  of  the 
worldwide  triumph  of  Communist  tyranny. 
To  the  extent  that  any  of  these  changes  have 
Improved  conditions  for  the  people,  they 
have  come  in  response  to  popiilar  pressure 
and  struggle  and  not  as  a  result  of  preferred 
or  flexlMe  treatment  of  the  dictatorial  re- 
gimes by  any  Western  country. 

Senator  Fm.BaiaiiT  in  his  talk  specifically 
proposed  that  our  country  accept  "the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Castro  regime  as 
distasteful  nuisance,  but  not  as  an  intoler- 
able danger  so  long  as  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  are  prepared  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations of  coUectlve  defense  under  the  Rio 
treaty."  WhUe  emphasizing  that  Castro  Is 
no  threat  to  the  United  States,  the  Senator 
recognized  that  "Cuban  communism"  docs 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  other  Latin  American 
countries.  His  failure  to  realize  that  any 
dangerous  threat  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  Is  a  threat  to  us  can  only  en- 
oovirage  and  strengthen  the  subversive  Cas- 
troite  forces  financed  and  trained  by  Mos- 
cow who  are  continuing  their  "conspiracy 
designed  to  destroy  the  democratic  institu- 
tions and  leaders  In  Latin  America.  It  is 
significant  that  Castro  lost  no  time  in  wel- 
coming the  Senator's  notion  of  "reality"  and 
"flexibility"  in  regard  to  his  totaUtarian 
regime. 

Mr.  FDi.BaicHT  seems  to  have  missed  the 
most  important  lesson  of  the  postwar  era. 
Soviet  aggression  and  expansion  westward 
have  been  deterred  by  Western  unity  and 
strength  and  not  by  the  liberalization  of 
any  Communist  regime.  When  Khru- 
shchev's Russia  and  Mao's  China  become 
peaceful  and  democratic,  like  the  German 
Federal  RepubUc  and  Japan  have  beccmie, 
then  and  then  only  should  our  Government 
help  them  overcome  their  difficulties.  The 
fact  that  Moscow  has  Joined  us  in  conduct- 
ing scientific  projects  in  the  snowy  wastes  of 
the  Antarctic  is  no  proof  of  its  having  be- 
come truly  peaceful. 

After  the  Fulbrlght  address,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  hastened  to  remind  the  Nation 
that  Soviet  ground  and  nuclear  forces  are 
at  the  ready  on  the  doorsteps  of  Western 
Europe  and  that.  In  the  absence  of  assured 
arrangements  for  the  mutual  reduction  of 
arms,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  dismantle  the 
military  strength  of  NATO.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  yet  to  negotiate  seriously 
on  such  vital  problems  as  disarmament  and 
self-determination  for  the  German  people. 
However,  even  in  the  face  of  these  unpleas- 
ant realities,  the  Senator  Insists  that.  In  a 
perverse  way,  we  have  grown  rather  attached 
to  the  cold  war  and  prefer  military  rockets 
to  public  schools  and  moonfllghts  to  urban 
renewal. 

It  is  high  time  to  put  aside  all  myths  and 
face  the  realities  confronting  our  country. 
The  strongest  and  most  aggressive  military 
power  in  Europe  Is  a  Communist  power — the 
U.S.S.R.  This  is  no  myth.  The  strongest 
and  most  aggressive  military  power  in  Asia  is 
a  Communist  power — ^Mao's  China.  This  is 
reality.  The  strongest  and  most  aggressive 
military  force  in  Latin  America  today  is  a 
Communist  power — that  distasteful  nui- 
sance— Castro's  Cuba.  This  is  far  more  than 
a  distasteful  nuisance.  The  divisions  in  the 
Communist  oamp  wUl  serve  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  only  If  we  exploit  them  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  divisions  and  illusions  In  the 
Western  camp,  if  continued,  will  Invite  new 
Communist  aggressions.    At  this  moment  in 


history,  the  paramount  task  of  the  free  worM 
is  to  assure  superior  strength  and  restore  its 
unity  of  policy  and  action. 

GZOBGX   Ms&NT. 


Mezicaii  Academy  of  Intematioiial  Law 
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Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
recently  greatly  honored  by  being  chosen 
as  the  recipient  of  an  award  from  the 
Mexican  Academy  of  International  Law. 
The  Academy's  "Order  of  Law  and  Cul- 
ture" bestowed  upon  me  an  honorary 
doctorate,  a  decoration  which  is  awarded 
by  the  Mexican  Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law  to  persons  who  have 
rendered  service  in  the  field  of  i^iter- 
national  law,  world  peace,  brotherhood 
and  human  welfare. 

The  award,  a  beautiful  certificate, 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  Honorable 
Miguel  Aleman,  the  former  President  of 
Mexico;  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  Mexico  and  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  Dr.  Luis  G.  Sevilla,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law,  and  other  dignitaries.  All 
of  these  men  ai'e  sincere  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  supporters  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  grateful  for 
this  signal  honor  bestowed  upon  me;:-  I 
shall  cherish  it  all  my'  life.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  continue  all  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  best  possible  relations  between 
our  country  and  our  good  neighbor  south 
of  the  Rio  Gitmde. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  very  timely  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  a  brief  article  on 
the  Mexican  Academy  of  International 
Law,  Its  history  and  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Mexican  leaders  associated 
with  it.  The  article  Is  written  by  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Orleans,  a  well-known  inter- 
national attorney  and  former  law 
partner  of  Dr.  Padilla.  Dr.  Orleans  has 
lived  in  Mexico  for  many  years  and  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  n.S.- 
Latin  American  relations.  He  is  a 
writer,  economist,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Academy.  I  am  placing  his  article 
in  the  Record: 

The    MsxiCAir    Acadkut    op   Imtbutationai. 
Law 

(By  Fred   A.  Orleans) 

Miguel  Hidalgo  proclsilmed  the  Independ- 
ence of  Mexico  on  September  18,  1810.  His 
legal  adviser  was  Ignacio  Aldama,  an  attor- 
ney, who  6n  the  inception  of  the  war  for 
independence  became  appointed  the  first 
attorney  general  of  an  independent  Mexico. 

When  the  first  independent  government  of 
Mexico  became  established  in  Guadalajara, 
Ignacio  Aldama  was  requested  to  formulate 
the  foreign  policy  of  Mexico  He  assem- 
bled the  most  distinguished  and  weU -known 
Jurists  of  the  time  and  established  a  Perma- 
nent Seminary  of  Study_  of  International 
Law.  Thus  at  the  end  of  1810  the  Mexican 
Academy  of  International  Law  was  created. 

The  academy  formiUated  the  doctrine  of 
international   law   for   the   Government   of 
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The  chancellor  or  govenuv  of  the  order 
Is  Dr.  Bzequlel  Padllla.  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  Mexico. 
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Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  great  thrills  as  a  cc^ege  student  at 
the  Uzilverslty  of  Rochester  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  back  in  the  1930's  was  to  be 
able  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  great  teacher 
and  great  historian,  Dr.  Dexter  Perkins. 
I  feel  sure  that  my  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  in  politics  stems  very  largely 
frcHn  an  excitement  first  generated  by 
Dr.  Perkins  through  his  enthusiastic 
and  lively  view  of  world  and  national 
affairs. 

Approaching  now  his  75th  birthday 
and  still  as  active  in  mind  and  body  as 
ever.  Dr.  Perkins  took  occasion  the  other 
day  in  an  interview  with  the  Rochester 
Democrat  b  Chronicle  to  saia  up  his  views 
of  the  presents  and  the  future. 

I  am  honored  to  include  this  article 
by  John  Heisner,  which  appeared  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  It  Chronicle  of  Sun- 
day, April  26,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks. 

Vixw    Proic    His    75th    Yeae — Da.    PxaiUNS 

Sttms  It  Up:  Pxacx  anb  PKOspnirrT 

(By  John  Heisner) 

With  a  7Sth  birthday  coming  up  soon.  Dr. 
Dexter  Perkins  paused  the  other  afternoon  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

One  of  Rochester's  more  noted  men  of 
history  says  that  be  feels  the  world's  future 
lies  in  constantly  striving  for  improvement. 
Thus  he  describes  himself  as  neither  pessi- 
mistic n<w  optimistic,  but  rather  he  feels 
that  he  is  an  "amellorist." 

Sitting  in  the  quiet  of  his  living  room 
Dr.  Perkins  explained  that  he  sees  a  highly 
prosperous  Western  society  In  the  years 
ahead  and  yet  feels  that  what  he  calls  the 
chasm  between  the  "have"  nations  and  those 
in  the  throes  of  undevelopment  is  enormous 
and.  as  it  grows,  so  grows  trouble. 

On  the  subject  of  Red  China.  I>r.  Perkins 
disagrees  with  the  noted  historian  and  phi- 
ioeopher  Arnold  Toynbee.  who,  in  a  Demo- 
crat and  ChrcHiicle  article  on  April  13  pre- 
dicted that  that  nation  would  be  the 
strongest  single  national  power  by  the  year 
3000.  And  while  discussing  China  he 
brushed  another  subject  dear  to  him; 
planned  parenthood. 

The  Chinese,  he  feels,  do  not  have  the 
material  resources  to  take  over  or  even 
threaten  the  top  spot  of  power.  And  besides 
th^  are  "breeding  like  rabbits."  which  can 
only  hinder  them. 

It  would  take  all  the  columns  in  a  Sunday 
paper  to  list  the  achievements,  associations 
and  thlnga  that  have  happened  to  Dr.  Per- 
kins. And  if  the  vitality  displayed  by  this 
gentleman  during  ovu*  talk  is  any  sign,  the 
list  will  contlniie   to  grow  for  many  years. 

Since  Joining  the  University  of  Rochester 
facxUty  as  a  young  Instructor  in  1916,  Dr. 
Perkins  has  become  internationally  known 


as  an  authority  on  American  diplonuitlc  his- 
tory, the  Mcmroe  Doctrine,  and  a  hoet  of 
other  subjects. 

He  has  taken  so  many  trips  to  B\irope  that 
he  could  probably  sleep  through  the  next 
one  and  not  miss  a  thing. 

Dr.  Perkins  retired  In  1964  after  38  years 
as  chairman  of  the  tiniverslty's  history  de- 
partment, but  from  that  year  to  1969  he  was 
John  L.  Senior,  professor  of  American  civili- 
zation at  Cornell  University.  In  I960  he 
founded  the  Salzburg,  Austria,  Seminar  of 
American  Studies,  hoping  to  give  European 
students  a  clearer  understanding  of  our 
country.  He  was  president  of  the  seminar 
for  a  number  of  jrears.  In  1946-46  he  became 
the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  American 
history  and  institutions  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 

Obviously,  this  man's  history  doesn't  end 
with  any  of  these  achievements. 

He  h(^>es  to  lectture  in  England  in  the 
spring  of  19<I6,  he  says  happily,  after  ex- 
plaining that  he  will  do  the  same  this  fall 
at  Wells  College.  The  man  will  be  75  June 
30  and  looks  and  acts  a  generation  younger. 
He  bears,  as  he  has  been  told  many  timee. 
an  almost  unnerving  resemblance  to  Winston 
Churchill.  And  like  Chiurhlll,  Dr.  Perkins 
has  strong  opinions  about  things  in  this 
world. 

He  sees  the  Eastern  and  Western  alliances 
slowly  dissolving  as  various  satellite  nations 
in  the  East  operate  more  freely  within  their 
systems  and  Western  allies,  also  feeling  the 
need  for  independent  action — De  Gaulle,  for 
a  big  instance — take  actions  more  to  their 
own  Interest.  This  explains  the  England- 
Cuba  bus  deal,  among  recent  cases,  which 
nuiy  not  set  too  well  with  lu. 

However,  he  does  not  foresee — and  be 
stresses  that  in  this  as  with  aU  his  thoughts 
a  change  could  occur  any  day  as  things  hap- 
pen about  the  globe — a  sltuaticm  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Russia  have  to  Join 
forces  against  a  powerful  China  or  in  what 
some  prophets  have  indicated  might  become 
a  "War  of  the  Races." 

"Nuclear  weapons — notice  I  stress  weapons, 
not  Just  powers-are  at  least  a  generation 
away  for  China."  he  said.  Then  he  asked: 
"Would  Russia  tolerate  a  nuclear  China?" 
Dr.  Perkins  is  not  optimistic  about  the 
problems  of  the  undeveloped  nations. 
"Many  lack  the  natural  resources  and  don't 
have  a  substantial  scale  of  technical  skills 
to  call  on.  And  there  is  no  assurance  of 
honest  government  in  many  of  those  new  na- 
tions." Here  he  again  mentioned  the  pop- 
ulation problem  as  being  important. 

He  thinks  the  best  chance  for  develop- 
ment lies  in  Latin  America.  "If  those  na- 
tions," he  maintains,  "can  control  their  cui- 
rencies.  as  the  Brazilians  have  not  done, 
and  can  adopt  reasonable  attitudes  toward 
foreign  capital,  there  are  substantial  pos- 
sibilities for  development." 

For  our  part  he  considers  foreign  aid  not 
too  ^eavy  a  gamble  to  take.  He  calls  it  a 
"matter  of  international  helpfulness." 

Dr.  Perkins'  range  of  interests  is  probably 
limitlees.  WhUe  we  talked  in  his  316  Oxford 
Street  home,  he  constantly  lighted  and  re- 
lighted the  same  stubby  cigar,  and  allowed 
the  discussion  to  range  throughout  the 
world,  from  population  and  poverty  prob- 
lems to  his*wife's  card-playing  ablUty.  And 
we  ended  up  as  most  such  discussions  do, 
on  polities. 

Dr.  Perkins  expressed  some  concern,  al- 
though not  too  much  because  he  is  of  an- 
other political  faith,  over  the  dilemma  of 
the  national  Republican  party.  "The  Re- 
publicans don't  seem  to  know  Just  where 
they  are  going,"  he  said.  He  feels  that  it 
wUl  take  a  social  upheaval  to  remove  the 
Democrats  from  power.  Just  as  it  took  a 
depreesion  to  effectively  end  an  extended 
period  of  mostly  Republican  rule. ' 

We  digressed  for  a  moment  into  the  enor- 
mous subject  of  civil  rights,  a  subject  which 
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slmidy  couldn't  be  touched  in  the  m(»nent 
or  two  we  had  left.  But  he  did.  perhaps, 
sum  up  his  feelings  and  thoughts  on  that 
subject  when  he  said,  "I  think  our  Negro 
pe(^le  are  wonderful  in  the  American  way 
in  which  they  are  going  about  the  Job.  The 
dignity  and  wisdom  of  the  top  l«^ershlp 
is  B<xnethlng  marvelous  and  deserving  of 
comment." 

With  that  we  shook  hands,  he  cocked  his 
head  in  that  Churchllllan  manner  of  his, 
and  returned  to  that  quiet  Uvlng  room  to 
cballoige  the  leadership  of  his  wife  in  an 
altogether  different  field. 

When  the.  Interview  had  begun  he  had  been 
getting  beaten  by  hia  charming  wife  at  a 
card  game  called  Russian  Bank.  Now  he 
waa  abqut  to  apply  some  suprMne  individual 
effort  toward  improvement  of  that  situation. 


Economic  Utopia  Ahead? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

H6N.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rioiiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10. 1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal made  irecently  by  a  group  of  econ- 
omists and  union  leaders  calling  for  pay 
without  work  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  the 
following  article  by  R  O.  Beckman  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News, 
April  13.  1964.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

ViNTAOX    Yeaxs — Economic    Utopia    Ahead? 
(By  R.  O.  Beckman) 

Elimination  of  poverty,  proposed  by  the 
President,  faces  many  obstacles.  Last  week 
another  roadblock  was  thrown  in  Its  path  by 
a  group  of  economists  and  union  leaders 
with  the  claim  that  automation  has  broken 
the  link  between  Jobs  and  income.  They 
proposed  to  to  L^.J.  that  the  Government 
pay  everyone  an  Income  whether  he  works 
or  not. 

The  new  economic  Utopia  is  expected  to 
follow  the  application  of  cybernetics,  the  sci- 
ence that  substitutes  musclepower  with  ma- 
chines. An  adequate  income  Is  propoeed  for 
aU.  The,  "workleee"  paycheck  will  be  a  novel 
boon  for  millions  of  retirees  already  forced 
into  an  unsatisfactory  life  of  leisure.  It  will 
also  provide  beer  and  skittles  for  some  of  the 
blue-collar  workers  to  whom  any  work  is  an 
alxunination.  In  a  woriaess  world  it  would 
appear  that  the  rest  of  the  population  is  like- 
ly to  die  of  boredom. 

The  proposal  of  the  freewheeling  econo- 
mists suggests  a  world  in  which  a  few  mas- 
terminds wlU  sit  in  ivory  control  towers  and 
direct  the  operation  of  both  machines  and 
al  human  robots  regimented  into  futile  idle- 
ness. No  proposals  are  made  as  to  how  the 
needed  funds  will  be  obtained  nor  whether 
a  work-minded  world  can  be  transformed 
into  one  of  leisure. 

The  English  writer  and  critic,  John  Rus- 
kln,  once  said:  "Distribute  the  earth  as  you 
will,  the  principal  question  remains — Who  is 
to  dig  it?  Which  of  us  is  to  do  the  hard 
and  dirty  work  for  the  rest,  and  for  irtiat 
pay?  Who  •  •  •  the  pleasant  and  clean 
work?  Who  is  to  do  no  work,  and  for  what 
payr*  The  Western  clvUlzatkm  la  eonvinesd 
that.  "In  the  sweat  oC  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread":  purposeful  labor  has  bseonie  a 
tradlttonal  part  at  its  religion.  The  retire- 
osflot  world  has  already  become  a  partial 
vacuum — now  a  blanket  of  Impotent  imlo- 
IsDce  is  to  be  spread  over  our  wage  tara- 
tm. 


Thos^  who  question  the  economic  astrolo- 
gers are  asking:  How  can  poverty  be  elim- 
inated when  there  Is  no  longer  any  incentive 
to  perform  the  labca  needed  to  prevent  it? 
A  recent  Gallup  poll  indicated  only"  1  in 
10  persons  thought  poverty  could  ever  be 
done  away  with.  A  large  majority  thought 
that  deprivation  is  due  to  lack  of  effort  rather 
than  circumstanced  beyond  a  f>erson'8  con- 
trol. 

CAUSX  SAME 

Among  older  persons  the  cause  of  poverty 
Is  much  the  same  as  In  the  case  of  young- 
er persons  with  one  outstanding  exception — 
large  niunbers  are  in  need  because  of  creep- 
ing inflation,  s  condition  l>eyond  their  con- 
trol. In  their  old  age.  pensions  and  othM' 
incomes  buy  half  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  earlier  years. 

Privation  can  and  will  be  minimized  with 
inteUigent  guidance  rather  than  gratuities 
on  the  part  of  Government.  The  injunction : 
"Por  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  ye"  la 
more  likely  to  become  a  dead  phrase  if  self- 
inspired  physical  and  mental  labor  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  as  a  needed  virtue. 


IsraeFs  16th  AniiiTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  Israel's  16th  anniversary 
celebration,  held  Thursday  evening, 
April  16,  at  the  Educational  Alliance, 
197  East  Broadway,  New  York  City,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  Era  Club — 
Israel  Cummings  Forum,  Abraham 
Schlacht,  publisher  of  the  East  Side 
News,  a  publication  with  wide  circula- 
tion throughout  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, delivered  before  a  crowded  gather- 
ing a  salute  to  our  friend  in  the  Near 
East  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert 
Mr.  Schlacht's  address  in  the  Congees- 
sioNAL  Record: 

Israel  Consul  General  Judith  BeUln, 
Rabbi  Seymour  Nulman,  Mr.  and  Un.  Israel 
Cummings,  George  Palley,  Congressman 
Leonard  Farbsteln.  Mannee  Lipskl,  George 
Freedman  and  dear  neighbors: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  elation  that  I 
stand  before  you  to  express  my  sentiments 
in  regard  to  Israel's  16th  birthday.  Men- 
tion of  this  special  day  makes  my  heart  and 
yours  pulsate  with  great  Joy. 

It  brings  to  mind  the  struggles  and  trib- 
ulations of  this  young  natiwi  since  It  was 
founded  in  1948,  and  the  great  progress  it 
has  achieved  since  then. 

It  is  almost  hard  to  believe  how  a  little 
nation,  with  all  the  odds  against  It,  could 
have  overcome  most  of  Its  difficulties  and 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  freedom- 
loving  coimtiies  the  world  over. 

10*861  may  be  small  in  point  of  wealth, 
military  power,  population  or  material  re- 
sources when  compared  with  other  nations, 
but  in  gallantry  and  perseverance,  in  Intel- 
Is^Tiality  and  spiritual  grandeur,  she  can 
match  them  anytime,  if  left  alone  to  pursue 
th3  paths  of  peace  and  goodwill. 

To  be  sure.  Israel  is  a  comparatively  yoxing 
nation.  She  la  only  16  years  old.  In  point 
of  history,  such  a  measure  of  time  is  In- 
finitely too  short  to  determine  in  any  way 
the  growth,  development,  and  the  future  of 
any  nation.    Bat  in  the  ease  of  Israel  she 


has  performed  wonders  which  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  16  years  ago. 

There    were    nations    that    predicted    hec^ 
early   death,   but  these   evil   prophets   were 
fooled,  because  they  did  not  have  the  capa- 
city to  understand  the  imdylng  dedication 
of  the  Israel  j>eople. 

The  citizens  of  Israel  love  their  land  In- 
tensely. They  are  an  indomitable  people. 
They  have  suffered  the  deepest  sorrows  and 
afflictions  of  any  race.  They  have  endured 
every  conceivable  torture  In  the  catalog  of 
atrocities.  They  remember  with  trepidation 
how  thousands  of  their  fellow  victims — 
fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters — bad 
been  forcibly  driven  out  of  their  homes  and 
into  the  streets  by  ruthless  storm  troopers, 
compelling  them  to  march,  six  or  seven 
abreast,  with  upraised  hands  for  many  long 
hours,  to  be  finally  carted  away  in  freight 
trains  to  distant  places  for  extinction. 

They  recall  with  vividness  how  many  of  - 
their   beloved   ones   had   been    thrown   into 
huge    burning    furnaces    in    order    to    carry 
out   Nazi   Germany's   attempt   to   wipe    out 
every  remnant  of  the  Jewish  race. 

No  wonder  the  Israeli  people  have  been 
hardened,  toughened,  chastened  by  their  past 
experiences,  and  are  alert  to  any  imminent 
danger  to  their  homeland.  I^ey  face  the 
future  grimly,  confidently,  prepared,  because 
they  know  that  they  must  not.  dare  not, 
experience  the  borrows  of  the  past.  But 
they  cherish  their  land,  the  birthplace  of 
their  freedom,  and  their  hopes  are  focused 
upon  the  future. 

Strangely  enough,  Israel  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma,  with  a  paradox,  with  a  contradic- 
tion. She  wants  peace  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, but  cannot  have  it.  She  extends  the 
hand  of  friendship,  but  it  is  spxu-ned.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  was  created 
by  the  United  Nations,  her  Arab  neighbors 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Israel 
must  be  destroyed  at  such  time  In  the  future 
as  Is  most  suitable  for  them. 

The  Arab  nations  seem  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  UJf.,  even  though  they  belong 
to  it  and  are  pledged  under  the  charter  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
Since  they  manifest  such  indifference  to  this 
world  organization,  and  since  they  look  to 
our  country  for  economic  and  financial  as- 
sistance, mi^ht  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Intervene 
and  set  in  motion  peace  negotiations  to  ad- 
just the  basic  differences  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  world?  This  is  a  simple  suggestion 
worth  reflecting  upon. 

The  Arab  world  looks  upon  Israel  with  dire 
forebodings — and  with  good  reason.  It  can- 
not afford  to  expose  its  people  with  its  ram- 
pant ignorance  and  poverty  to  the  gase  of 
the  Israelis,  with  their  splendid  culture,  their 
throbbing  cities,  and  their  high  standards  of 
living.  It  will  exert  every  concelvabte  pres- 
sure to  thwart  Israel's  attempt  to  prosper 
as  a  nation. 

Israel's  r^pld  growth  and  expansion  are 
a  thorn  to  the  Arab  countries.  Because  of 
that,  the  Arab  leaders  are  planning  to  divert 
the  flow  of  water  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  so 
that  Israel  will  not  be  able  to  use  sufficient 
water  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  thus  pre- 
vent her  from  Irrigating  the  Negev  Desert, 
so  vital  of  her  existence.  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  now  visiting  the  United  States,  has 
said  the  other  day  that  Israel's  plans  to  divert 
water  would  "bring  more  inhabitants  to  the 
Negev  and  thus  Increase  the  mortal  danger 
which  the  Arabs  already  feel  as  a  result  of  the 
existence  of  Israel." 

Israel  is  at  heart  a  peace-loving  nation, 
which  recognizes  the  folly  and  futility  of 
war.  Someday  the  Arab  nations  will  learn 
to  their  regret  that  it  is  tetter,  for  the 
good  of  all,  to  live  at  peace  than  to  be  at 
war.  After  aU  that  has  been  said,  we  must 
not  forget  that  tonight  is  a  Joyous  occasion. 
It  is  Israel's  "Sweet  Sixteenth  Birthday." 
What  a  flne  gesture  It  would  be  to  pay  her 
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Israeli  bonds  or  mak- 
to    the    TTnlted    Jewish 

hity  to  this  gallant  little 
tbmx.  yen  can  tnOj  say 

too  have  done  our  share 
of  brael." 


•t  Lt  James  R.  Foster 


EZTENSIQN  OF  REHCARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 


IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  BBPRKSKHTA'nVSS 

Thwru  sy,  Mag  7, 1964 

Mr.  PURCEIIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8.  1964. 1 1  SooUand  Neck.  N.C..  a 
pla«qae  from  tbe  grateful  citizens  of  that 
community  was  dedicated  In  memory  of 
1st  Lt.  James  R.  Poster,  a  Marine  Attack 
Squadron  235  pi  ot  who  died  from  inju- 
ries when  his  ]  lane  crashed  near  the 
town  on  Mar^  2  J.  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  jfoimg  marine  from 
Wichita  FallB.  "ex..  performed  a  great 
act  of  hendsm  t  hidi  undoubtedly  saved 
the  lives  of  mar  y  of  tbe  citizens  of  this 
North  Carolina  xxnmunlty.  The  Jet  he 
was  flying  deYdi  ped  engine  trouble  near 
Scotland  Nedc  ls  he  was  returning  to 
Chferry  Point  fn  m  a  low-altitude  train- 
ing mission.  U  lutenant  Foster  d^ber- 
atdy  delayed  eje  ction  until  his  plane  had 
cleared  the  pop  dated  area  of  Scotland 
Nedc  and  he  d  bed  in  the  crash  of  his 


plane.    He  was 
a  Distinguished 


posthumously  awarded 
flying  Cross. 


His  lofvely  mo  lier.  Mrs.  John  R.  Pos- 


ter of  Wichita  F  ills.  Te:;..  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  dec  ication  ceremony.  She 
later  traveled  t)  Washington,  where  It 
was  my  pleasui;  to  accompany  her  to 
the  White  House .  President  Johnson  in- 
vislt  in  his  office,  and 
spent  a  great  de  il  (tf  his  time  in  talking 
with  Mrs.  Pdfetar 

Mr.  I^waker.  ;he  dedicatory  remarks 
In  SeoUand  Nee :  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Debnam  of  Ghreenvllle,  N.C..  a 
well-known  news  commentator  in  that 
area,  and  a  fine :  >ubllc-q>lrlted  citizen.  I 
present  the  out  tanding  address  he  de- 
livered on  that  opcasiicm: 
Bt  w.  s. 
:oBT  or 


nr 


Madarri  Presldei  t 
to    whom    we    pa  f 
the    military    anP 
town  of  Scotland 
afternoon  I  am 
that  I  am  standljig, 
In  the  pres 
of  tbe  young  mai 
year  ago  ga^e  his 
of  all  of  OS  and. 
the  lives  of  some  c  r 

I  can  feel  the 
Lt.  Jamea  B 
and  I  know  you 
me.  as  I  know  It 
of  humlU^  and  gif  tltude. 

I  am  homUled, 
my  own  InadeqnifeT 
really  flttlag  trlbite 
sacrlflee  and  his 


It  Is  lltttBg.  tt 
an  SMfiflou  of 

act  oC  saegrtflee 

plaqtwoB 
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AM,  a*xBimLi.s,  N.C., 
let  1/t,  Jambs  R.  Fosna 


loved  ones  of  the  hero 

trlhate,    gentlemen    of 

dtlaens    of    the    fine 

Neck,  as  I  stand  here  this 

h^unbled  by  the  realisation 

,  and  we  are  gathererd. 

the  spiritual  presence — 

who  a  little  less  than  a 

life  to  defend  the  Ubertles 

nore  Immediately,  to  save 

us  gathered  here. 

of  lUrlne  pUot,  Ist 

q>lrltual  presence — 

lan  feel  It  too  and  It  fills 

you.  with  a  deep  sense 


too,  by  the  realization  of 
to  put  Inte  words  any 
to  his  act  of  supreme 
icmory, 

Ic  eminently  fitting,  that 

tpu  ecmmunlty's  appreda- 

for  Ueutenant  ^oster^ 

rfMhoId  be  perpetuated  by  the 

tlq;>li9  here. 


It  Is  eminently  fitting,  too.  that  this  plaque 
should  be  displayed  in  the  foyer  of  the  Scot- 
land Neck  High  School  where,  let  us  hope. 
down  through  the  long  generations  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  fine  ccmimunity  will  pause 
before  it  from  time  to  time  to  read  the  words 
there  and.  from  the  reading,  gain  Increased 
realization  of  and  devotion  to  those  prin- 
ciples t<x  which  Lieutenant  Foster,  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

This  challenge  to  rededlcation,  my  friends, 
is  not  limited  to  the  high  school  boys  and 
girlB  of  this  and  future  generations. 

There  are  some  of  xis  more  advanced  in 
years,  some  to  whom  otu-  high  school  days 
are  but  a  fading  memory,  who  need  to  read 
and  read  again  these  words  to  renew  our  own 
appreciation  of  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  service  to  our  Nation  and  our  fel- 
low man  for  which  Lieutenant  Foster  had  the 
courage  to  give  his  life. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  courage,  and 
many  definitions. 

One  I  like  is  by  George  Farquhar:  "Cour- 
age," he  says,  "Is  an  independent  spark  from 
heaven's  bright  throne,  by  which  the  soul 
stands  raised,  triumphant,  high,  alone." 

That  definition.  It  seems  to  me,  applies 
especially  to  the  kind  of  courage  displayed 
by  Lieutenant  Foster  at  that  moment  when, 
high  and  alone  at  the  controls  of  his  Jet 
attack  plane,  engaged  in  wtiat  had  been  until 
then  an  ordinary  low-level  navigation  exer- 
cise, the  plane's  engine  suddenly  froze  while 
over  Scotland  Neck  and  he  was  confronted 
with  the  decision  of  ^^ether  to  eject  im- 
mediately and  make  sure  of  saving  his  own 
life  or  stay  at  the  controls  long  enough  to 
make  sure  his  plane  crashed  In  an  unpopu- 
lated area. 

The  date  was  March  20. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  that 
morning  as  he  soared  over  our  North  Caro- 
lina countrysMe,  Lieutenant  Foster,  who  had 
observed  his  a^th  birthday  less  than  2 
months  before,  must  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience of  witnessing  again  and  being  a  part 
of  the  annual  miracle  of  the  world's  re- 
awakening— ^that  beautiful  season  of  the  year 
when  In  all  of  nature  the  accent  is  on  life 
and  growing  things. 

It  was  then  that  Lieutenant  Foster,  in  the 
springtime  of  his  own  lifespan,  iiad  to  make 
his  great  declsloiv.:  He  bad  to  choose  between 
the  certain  saving  of  his  own  life  or  risking 
death  to  save  the  llvee  of  others. 

He  choee  the  latter  course  and  it  cost  him 
his  life. 

Of  what  was  bom  Lieutenant-  Foster's 
courage — the  courage  that  prompted  him, 
contrary  to  the  Inborn  Instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, to  risk  his  own  life  to  save  others? 

No  one  can  answer  that  question  for  sure. 

But  one  can  speculate  upon  it. 

I  think  one  thing  that  prompted  that  de- 
cision— and  he  had  to  make  It  in  a  matter 
of  seconds — ^was  the  training  he  got  during 
the  years  after  he  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
on  March  1, 1968. 

And  I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  his  com- 
rades in  arms  gathered  here  this  afternoon 
and  all  others  of  the  military  everywhere— 
especially  those  who  fly  and  maintain  the 
planes,  some  of  them  big,  some  of  them  small, 
all  of  them  fast  and  getting  faster,  that  are 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

Thelr's  is  strenuous  and  hazardous  duty — 
a  fact  some  of  us  at  times  forget. 

Remember  It  the  next  time  you  look  up  and 
see  the  long  vapor  trail  of  a  military  plane 
etched  high  against  the  sky. 

And  remember,  too,  the  next  time  you  are 
disturbed  by  a  sonic  boom  that  that's  the 
sound  a  plane  and  Its  crew  make  defending 
our  freedom. 

But  Lieutenant  Foster  was  IS  years  old 
when  he  Joined  tm  Marine  Corps.  The 
Corps  bad  him  only  B  years. 

That  day  he  signed  up,  his  character,  the 
kind  of  boy  he  was,  the  kind  of  man  he 


would  be,  had  already  been  decided.     And 
who  and  what  molded  that  character? 

We  don't  have  to  spectilate  as  to  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

It  was  molded,  my  friends,  as  is  being 
molded  the  character  of  millions  of  other 
boys  and  girls  throughout  this  land  of  ours, 
by  the  year  after  year  training  by  precept 
and  example  of  his  parents. 

I  quote  now  one  brief  excerpt  from  a  let- 
ter from  Lieutenant  Foster's  mother  to  a 
friend  In  Scotland  Neck: 

"Jimmle  was  bom  January  29,  1989,  In 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  and  died  BCarch  30,  1963. 
fie  was  baptised  Into  the  First  Baptist 
Church  when  he  was  8  years  old." 

What  voliunes  are  told  ta  that  simple 
statement.  There's  no  need  of  my  enlarging 
upon  it. 

We     are    honored     to    have    Lieutenant 
Foster's  mother — ^Mrs.  Cora  Foster — with  us  . 
this   afternoon  and   we  salute  her  for  the 
vital  role  she  played  In  the  making  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  pay  tribute. 

The  grass  is  green  now  on  the  grave  of 
marine  pilot,  1st  Lt.  James  R.  Foster. 

Another  spring  is  almost  here. 

Soon  this  assembly  will  end  and  eacfa  will 
go  his  or  her  separate  way  leaving  an  empty 
building  with  a  new  bronxe  plaque,  upon 
the  wall,  a  plaque  upon  which  Is  engraved 
a  terse  report  of  how  a  young  man  gave  his 
life  in  order  that  others  might  live. 

But  as  we  go,  let  there  be  engraved  too  in 
our  minds  and  upon  our  hearts  the  lasting 
memory  and  appreciation  of  his  sacrifice. 

Thank  you. 

With  love  and  appreciation, 

W.  E.  DXBNAM.. 


New  York  State  Bar  Favors  Federal  Pay 
lacreasc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   MXW    TCBK 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  urging  increased 
salaries  for  Federal  Judges  and  Members 
of  Congress,  a  statement  in  which  I 
wholeheartedly  concur:. 

RxLXASX  No. 36 

AI.BANT,  April  21,  1964. — ^The  Bcecutive 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation today  urged  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  "to  provide  appropriate  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  of  Federal 
Judges  and  Members  of  Congress." 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  was  luged  by 
Lawrence  K.  Walsh  of  New  York  City,  State 
Bar  Vice  President  for  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict and  chainnan  of  the  Bar's  Conunittee 
on  Judiciary. 

In  asking  for  the  Increased  pay  for  Judges, 
Mr.  Walsh  noted  that  Federal  District  Court 
Judges  presently  receive  $22,600,  while  those 
on  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  are  paid  #26,600 
annually.  This  compares  with  salaries  of 
Justices  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
which  range  from  $38,600  to  $84,600,  whl}e 
Supreme  Court  Justices  serving  on  appellate 
division  benches  receive  from  $90,600  to 
$37,600.  Mr.  Walsh  noted  that  Federal  courts 
try  a  great  many  oaees  In  which  State  Courts 
have  equal  jurisdiction,  thus  reducing  the 
load  of  thoee  oases  In  New  York  State 
tribunals. 

With  respect  to  congressional  salaries,  Mr. 
Walsh  pointed  out  the  trend  to  longer  ses- 
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slons  has  increased  the  living  expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress  while  reducing  their 
ability  to  earn  lIu^ome  from  private  employ- 
ment between  sessions.  He  added  that  the 
increased  cost  of  campaigning  alone  was 
creating  an  additional  financial  handicap  to 
Members  and  to  those  seeking  election. 


Teslsriay's  Sia  Is  T< 

How  CosM? 


IW'S   VwtaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  DINOEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant V>  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Aivendix  of  the  Concrkssidnal  Rxc- 
OBD  an  editorial  from  the  publication 
Leather  and  Shoes  of  October  19,  19fl3, 
entitled  "Yesterday's  Sin  Is  Tomorrow's 
Virtue — How  Come?" 

The  editorial  points  out  some  of  the 
evils  oi  the  outrageous  iHrice-fixlng  bill 
erroneously  titled  "The  Quality  Stabill- 
zaUonBill": 

Yxstikdat's    Six    Is    Tomorkow's    Vikiue — 
How  Coifx? 

Remember  the  little  logics  we  iised  to  be 
taught  In  economics?  Like,  for  instance, 
that  price  was  the  result  of  the  forces  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  meeting  In  the  marketplace 
•  •  •  and  that  the  United  States  maintained 
Ita  commerce  at  a  high  level  of  growth  and 
prosperity  through  something  called  free  en- 
terprise. Ah,  that  was  tbe  uncomplicated 
stuff  that  memorlee  are  made  of,  truisms  far 
too  unsophisticated  for  today's  world. 

A  professor  of  political  science,  economies, 
logic,  or  philosophy  might  be  hard  pressed 
to  explain  to  his  teenage  son  why,  in  the  re- 
cent past,  administrators  of  certain  large 
manufacturing  concerns  were  prosecuted  by 
the  Fed««l  Government  for  tbe  crime  of 
"fixing  prices."  If,  within  a  few  uMmths.  tbe 
same  Federal  Oovemment  noi  on)y  gives  Its 
blessings  to  price  fixing  but  has  Congress 
planning  to  make  price  fixing  both  legal  and 
m(x«l  by  law. 

Currently,  the  meas\u«  before  Congress  Is 
known  by  a  most  inaccurate  title — the  qual- 
ity stobUization  bill. 

According  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune : 

"A  'quality  stabUizaUon  blU,'  a  dtteen 
might  suppose,  would  be  a  bill  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  quality  stablliaation.  But 
that's  where  said  citizen  would  betray  his 
innocence  of  legiskitlve  namesmansh  ip." 

Continuing,  the  editorial  points  out  that 
the  bill  Is  "a  plain  old-fashioned  price-fixing 
bill  dressed  up  In  a  new  name."  According 
to  the  Herald  Tribune,  today's  proposed 
quality  stablUzatton  measure  Is  "what  used 
to  be  called  fair  trade  until  the  silly  sham 
of  that  monicker  got  across  to  the  pubUe, 
then  masqueraded  In  the  last  Congress  as  a 
'fair  competitive  practice  bill.'  " 

Reportedly,  the  legislation  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Prestdent's  Consumers'  Ad- 
visory CouncU,  the  American  Bar  Asaocia- 
ttan.  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  American  rmrm 
Bureau. 

Certainly  every  retailer  and  every  footwear 
manufteturer,  partlcuhuiy  those  producing 
branded  merchandise,  rtxonid  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  what  the  propoeed  measure 
portends. 


Beardless  of  what  imaginative  name  it 
carrlee.  a  bUl  of  the  quality-stabilization  ilk 
is  a  blantant  attack  on  the  right  to  com- 
pete— the  right  to  a  pursuit  of  economic 
happiness. 

Essentially,  a  measure  such  as  this  would 
make  it  most  dilBcult,  to  say  the  least,  for 
discounters  to  continue  the  trend  toward 
upgrading  merchandise.  They  would  be 
prohibited  from  offering  branded  merchan- 
dise at  prices  below  that  of  traditional 
outlets. 

How  serious  is  this  situation  in  the  eyes  of 
discounters?  Modem  Retailer,  trade  paper 
serving  the  discount  and  self-service  de- 
partment store  field,  recently  carried  as  its 
page  1  lead  story  an  article  headlined, 
"Discounters  Form  11 -Man  Committee  To 
Fight  Passage  of  TPalr  Trade'  BID." 

This  conunittee  plans,  as  part  of  its  over- 
all campaign.  Congressional  liaison,  publica- 
tion or  educational  booklets,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  printed  matter  to  key  organiza- 
tions and  the  general  public. 

Support  is  due  these  people.  They  are 
beginning  a  fight  which  far  transcends  pro- 
tection of  the  discount  industry.  Involved 
is  the  principle  of  basic  economic  freedom 
upon  which  pivots  the  concept  of  our  capi- 
talistic enterprise. 


Micliifaa  Gtf  News  Dispatdi  Says, 
**Eaiaxtt  Tbis  AkI  Prognw'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   ZNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rac- 
oBs  the  foUowing  editorial  f  n»n  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Midilgan  City  (Ind.)  News 
Dispatch  concerning  one  aspect  of  our 
foreign  aid  program: 

Emjuua  Tbis  Aid  Psogbam 

The  $3.4  billion  foreign  aid  program  which 
President  Johnson  submitted^  to  Congress 
cuts  or  holds  the  line  in  most  fields.  But  In 
one  It  asks  a  whopping  increase  from  $180 
million  to  $300  mUIlon. 

Government  wants  to  enlarge  Vba  major- 
risk  guarantees  given  to  qualified  American 
firms  which  are  willing  to  launch  private 
enterprises  In  underdeveloped  countries. 

Normally,  siich  guaranteee  might  be  un- 
desirable. The  essence  of  tree  enterprise  la 
calculated  risk  for  reasonable  gain.  Judg- 
ment backed  with  money  can  become  careless 
when  risks  are  removed  or  lessened.  Slml< 
larly,  there  la  leas  pressure  for  crtqily  efll- 
cient  operation. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times — particn- 
lariy  In  hatln  America  where  there  is  critical 
need  for  development  and  eoonamUs  common- 
sense.  One  can  hardly  blame  prlrate  firms 
for  shunning  enterprises  «^ilch  risk  expropri- 
ation, as  In  Cuba,  or  dilution  by  Inflation,  as 
InBmU. 

Thus,  majcr-risk  guarantees  are  both  de- 
sirable and  neBSseary  if  these  countrlee  are 
to  get  stable  economics  built  on  a  soUd  base 
of  healthy  private  Industrlas  forced  by  eom- 
petitlon  to  sustain  themselves. 

Without  the  risk-reward,  sink-or-swlm 
spirit  of  free  enterprise,  aid  pomvd  Into  un- 
derdeveloped countries  tends  to  dribble  end- 
lessly down  ratholes. 

When  coupled  with  private  capttaUsm.  as 
in  tbe  risk-guarantee  program,  our  aid  dol- 
lars are  more  wisely  q;>ent.  Congress  should 
go  along  with  the  requested  enlargement 
of  this  ptume  of  foreign  aid. 


Cml  Rif  kts  Bill— Titles  V  aad  VI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  New  York  Times  has 
done  us  and  the  American  people  a  serv- 
ice by  its  editorial  on  the  civil  rights 
bill.  Today's  editorial  discusses  the 
much  misunderstood  title — title  VI.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
time  to  read  the  following  editorial: 

[Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Times,  May  7, 
1964] 

Civn,  Rights  Bnx — IV 

Continuing  our  detailed  analysis  of  the 
civil  rlghta  bill  as  it  now  stands  before  the 
Senate,  we  examine  today  titles  V  and  VI. 

Title  V  provides  merely  for  extending  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Conunisslon  for  an- 
other 4  years,  almost  a  routine  matter. 

But  title  VI  deals  with  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  complex  question:  discrimination 
by  State  and  VxtH  officials  in  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral aid  funds.  This  is  a  particularly  trou- 
bling problem  that  has  agitated  Congress  tar 
years.  An  elaborate  mechanism  to  deal  with 
it  is  set  up  in  the  pending  bllL 

First  It  repeals  all  inconsistent  provisions 
of  Fedoal  statutes  and  declares  that  no 
person  shall  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
"under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
T^deral  financial  asslstanoe.'*  Then  It  di- 
rects agendea  handling  certain  pcograma. 
not  including  Federal  insurance  activities, 
to  take  definite  st^M  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose— including.  If  necessary,  termination  of 
aid  to  any  Institution  that  continues  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Actual  withholding  of  funds  can  oome 
only  afto:  a  series  of  protective  steps.  Each 
agency's  rules  against  discrimination  must 
be  approved  by  the  President  before  taking 
effect.  Before  fund*  are  wlthhtfd  for  viola- 
tion of  agency  rules,  there  must  be  an  effort 
to  t>btain  voluntary  compliance,  a  hearing 
and  SO  days*  notice  to  the  appropriate  oon- 
gressional  committees.  Any  final  decMon  to 
stop  funds  Is  made  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

The  title  does  not  lequUe  suspenskm  of 
an  aid  program  to  an  entire  State  if  one 
county  or  Institution  discriminates.  The  ac- 
tion would  be  directed  only  at  that  place  or 
facility.  The  title  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Federal  installations  such  as  Army  camps. 
Its  exception  to  mandato'y  action  for  in- 
surance programs  was  written  In  to  make 
clear  that  the  individual  farmer's  crop  In- 
surance, the  citizen's  bank  deposit  insiuunce 
or  the  homeowner's  mortgage  guarantee 
could  not  be  cut  off. 

Even  with  all  the  safeguards  written  into 
the  title,  we  admit  to  some  disquiet  at  the 
idea  of  cutting  off  Federal  funds.  But  it  la 
important  to  keep  some  considerations  In 
mind. 

One  is  the  unfairness  of  excluding  some 
citizens  from  the  benefits  of  Government 
funds.  When  Federal  money  builds  a  dam 
and  creates  a  lake  in  Mississippi,  it  is  out- 
rageovLS  that  Negroes  should  not  be  allowed 
to  swim  in  It.  A  second  point  is  that  any 
southern  community  can  escape  the  threat 
of  losing  Federal  support  simply  by  ending 
its  racial  discrimination  and  complying  with 
the  Constitution. 

There  is,  thi^d,  the  practical  considera- 
tion that  the  administrator  of  any  Federal 
program  will  beheve  in  tt  and  win  do  any- 
thing he  can  to  keep  tt  going.  The  likeli- 
hood is  that  in  abnost  every  case  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sue  to  end  discrimination  In 
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"El  DiarM-U  Pr  mMtT—A  Newspaper 

SwfM  I  ■ 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

C.  HEALEY 


m  THZ  HOUSE  O^  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursdtt  f.  May  7. 1964 

Ifr.  HEAUEY.  )ix.  Speaker,  wiUi  per- 
misdoa.  I  want  t  >  call  the  attention  <A 
I  the  House  of  Repre- 
artlde  by  Barl>ara 
Saplndey.  "El  Diarlo:  Campeon  de  Ice 
B<Hlcua8."  whioh  tppMured  In  the  maga- 
zine section  of  ttie  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  April  26,  1M4.  "El  Diarlo- 
La  PreDM"  has  the  largest  Spanish- 
language  etrculati  m  in  the  Nation.  The 
Puerto  Rlcan  pop  Qation  of  my  own  21st 
Ckmgreasional  Dls  Tlet  in  Uie  Bronx  are 
tachided  in  this  wl  le  circulation. 

This  popular  uad  ezcepticmal  daily 
pi^MT  is  well  kno"  m  for  its  human  rela- 
tions department  its  splendid  coopera- 
tion with  the  eii  r  wdf  are  department 
and  the  fire  anl  pcriiee  departments. 
Concerned  with  a  1  phases  of  human  re- 
lations— ^tndudlni  housing  and  educa- 
tion— "El  Diariolja  Prensa"  has  given 
assistance  and  cc  mf  <»t  to  thousands  of 
American  Puerto  Rlcan  newcomers  to 
its  16  years  of  ex- 
yteaaoe.  and  con  Inues  to  do  so  today 
under  the  directk  n  of  its  capable  owner, 
Mr.  O.  Roy  Chall  l  lly  f  eOow  Members 
will  find  this  article 
interesting  and  loformatiTe: 

XL  Dxsaio:  "Cam  noif  am  los  BoaicuAs" 
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phonograph  that  was  neither  hl-fl  nor  stereo. 
When  he  returned  to  the  store  to  complain, 
he  was  brusquely  told,  "That's  what  you 
bought."  He  went  directly  to  El  Dlalro, 
which  promptly  referred  the  case  to  the  Bet- 
ter~  Biisinees  Bureau.  The  store  suddenly 
discovered  Its  error  and  exchanged  the  non- 
hl-fl  stereo  set  for  the  one  the  man  had 
originally  choeen. 

Theee  nonjoumalistic  deeds  are  all  part 
of  a  day's  work  at  El  Diarlo,  which  In  Its  16 
years  of  existence  has  become  to  New  York's 
Puerto  Rlcan  ccMnmiinity  what  the  Tam- 
many Hall  clubhouses  were  to  the  newly 
arrived  Irish  in  the  19th  century  and  the 
Landsmonschafts  to  the  Jewish  Immigrants 
in  the  early  20th  century — a  place  of  refuge 
and  sympathy,  a  problem  solver,  shield,  and 
protector. 

During  the  past  12  months  alone,  some 
6.500  people  have  Journeyed  through  all 
kinds  of  weather  to  the  newspaper's  offices  In 
a  ramshackle  building  at  Duane  and  Hudson 
Streets  which  one  housed  the  now-defunct 
PM.  There  they  wait  patiently,  sometimes 
fcff  hours,  in  the  corrldcnrs  outside  the  wln- 
dowleas  10-  by  14-foot  room — sctu-cely  more 
than  a  generous-siae  walk-in  closet — that  is 
the  office  of  Ismael  Lopez,  a  41 -year-old  psy- 
chologist and  former  high  school  teacher, 
who  heads  up  what  El  Diarlo  calls  Its  human 
relations  department.  Hundreds  more  call 
in  or  tell  their  troubles  personally  to  a  soclsd 
worker  who  travels  through  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York,  southern  Connecticut,  and 
eastern  New  Jersey  in  an  El  Diarlo  mobile 
unit.  In  the  0  years  of  Its  operation,  the  de- 
partment has  helped  lOO.OOO  people — about 
one-eighth  of  the  area's  Puerto  Rlcan  popu- 
lation. 

Except  for  El  Diarlo,  none  of  the  18  foreign 
language  dally  newspapers  In  New  York  City 
has  anything  like  a  human  relations  depart- 
ment, much  less  a  mobile  unit  designed  to 
listen  to  readers'  troubles.  U  Progresso,  the 
city's  only  Italian-language  dally,  used  to 
have  something  like  It  in  the  person  of  one 
Salvatore  Pina,  a  lawyer  who  handled  the 
pmper't  legal  work  and  public  relations  and 
helped  out  Its  readers  on  the  side.  The  big 
question  In  the  1930's  for  II  Progresso  read- 
ers, publisher  Fortune  Pope  recalls,  was  how 
to  register  for  the  newly  legislated  social  se- 
curity ]M-ogram.  In  the  1940's  It  was  what  to 
do  about  the  Smith  Allen  Registration  Act. 

Similarly,  James  Vlastos,  editor  of  Atlan- 
tis, one  of  New  York's  two  Oreek-language 
dallies,  recalls  that  30  years  ago  Greeks  came 
to  the  paper's  offices  with  enough  problems 
to  occupy  a  couple  oS  people.  Today  one 
num  can  cope  with  all  the  questions — most 
of  them  about  social  security,  cltleenshlp, 
and  inunlgration — that  come  up — Vlastos  also 
reports,  ruefully,  that  the  moet  popular  part 
of  his  paper  today  Is  the  obituary  page — a 
mark  of  how  old  his  readership  Is  getting. 
"I^d  Adolph  Held.  79-year-old  general  man- 
ager of  the  Jewish  Dally  Forward,  largest  of 
the  three  Yiddish  dallies  left  In  New  York, 
says  the  biggest  change  in  his  paper  through 
the  years  Is  that  the  lively  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  coliunn  Is  now  filled  with  complaints 
from  grandmothers  about  being  neglected  by 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  When  he 
was  yoimg.  Held  says,  theee  same  grandmoth- 
ers were  complaining  about  their  boyfriends 
and  other  problems  familiar  to  any  reader  of 
Ann  Landers.  Forward  readers,  he  says  rare- 
ly turned  to  the  paper  for  help;  they  seemed 
to  have  more  confidence  In  the  corner  drug- 
gist. 

El  Dlarlo's  readers,  In  sharp  contrast,  do 
tend  to  tvm  to  the  newspaper  for  a  number 
of  reasons — some  familiar,  some  unique.  As 
the  latest  mass  arrivals  in  New  York,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  are,  of  course,  lowest  In  the 
pecking  order.  But  they  face  problems  con- 
siderably more  complex  than  their  Irish, 
Oerman,  Italian,  and  Jewish  forerunners  had. 
When  these  latter  groups  were  arriving  en 
masse  in  New  York,  their  biggest  problem 


was  finding  a  Job  at  an  adequate  wage.  The 
country  was  still  expanding  and  a  man's 
hands  were  effective  tools.  If  his  spirit  was 
willing  and  his  back  was  strong,  there  was, 
more  often  than  not,  always  something  he 
could  do.  For  many  mld-20th  century  new- 
comers In  New  York,  however,  willingness  to 
work  Is  no  longer  enoxigh.  "Today  society 
does  not  pay  for  strength,"  as  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  head  of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Med- 
icine and  RehabllltaUon  at  NYITs  Uedical 
Center  has  observed.  "It  pays  only  for  two 
things — the  skills  in  your  hands  and  what 
you  have  In  your  head."  Meanwhile,  tHae 
ways  in  which  the  uninformed  and  the  unln- 
^egrated  can  be  exploited  are  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  ever. 

El  Diarlo's  protective  role  in  its  readers* 
lives  rests  on  other  ground,  too.  "The  aver- 
age Puerto  Rlcan  is  brought  up  to  fear  Qod 
and  the  cops  in  that  (»der,"  says  Ismael 
Lopez.  (In  Puerto  Rloo  the  police  double 
as  truant  officers,  and  parents  are  liable  to 
fine  or  Imprisonment  for  the  misconduct  of 
their  children.  Thus  the  p<Hlceman  as 
bogeyman  Is  a  view  of  him  learned  early  and 
reinforced  often.)  "The  average  New  York 
policeman  doesn't  understand  this,"  Lopez 
says.  "He  figures  that  anyone  who  acts 
scared  must  be  guilty  of  something."  Thus 
many  Puerto  Ricans  prefer  to  turn  to  a  news- 
paper that  speaks  their  language  than  the 
law  or,  by  extension,  authority  in  any  form. 

With  such  things  going  for  it,  then,  it  Is 
no  surprise  that  El  Diarlo  alone  among  the 
city's  18  foreign-language  dailies  has  been 
showing  a  more  or  less  steady  growth  trend 
In  recent  years.  It  now  leads  them  all  in 
circulation  (86,000  today  versus  .20,000 
10  years  ago)  and  has  a  pass-along  reader- 
ship varloxisly  estimated  at  from  4  to  10 
readers  per  copy.  It's  editorial  staff  has 
grown  from  an  original  eight  to  35.  In  its 
tabloid  format,  man  In  the  street  writing 
style  and  heavy  reliance  on  features  and 
columnists,  El  Diarlo  sometimes  resembles 
the  Dally  News,  sometimes  the  Post.  For  na- 
tional and  foreign  news  it  relies  on  the  wire 
services,  with  particular  emphasis  on  United 
Press  International's  Spanish  wire  from  Latin 
America.  Predictably,  many  stories  are  nar- 
rowly angled  (a  followup  story  on  the  death 
of  General  MacArthur  was  Illustrated  with  a 
plctiire  of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  boy  bearing  a 
home-made  wreath  to  the  Armory  on  Park 
Avenue) .  But  El  Diarlo  also  printed,  along 
with  most  papers  outside  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  T7PI  dispatch  from  Germany  revealing 
Marlene  Dietrich's  age. 

Elsewhere,  El  Diarlo  relies  on  the  staples 
of  tabloid  Journalism:  an  inquiring  reporter 
("El  Pueblo  Habla"),  an  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn column  ( "Consul torio  Sentimental"), 
beauty  tips  ("Para  ser  mas  bella")  and  a 
horoscope.  Drew  Pearson  is  there  In  Spanish 
along  with  Walt  Disney's  "El  Pato  Donald" 
and  Bud  Sagend<^'s  "Popeye  El  Marino." 

But  along  with  these  things  Is  El  Dlarlo's 
unmistakable  special  sense  of  mission  in 
speaking  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
In  New  York,  and  being  responsive  to  it. 
While  everything  else  In  the  paper  Is  in 
Spanish,  Its  editorials  are  printed  in  both 
Spanish  and  English — Spanish  for  its  regular 
readers,  of  course,  and  English  for  legislators 
and  diplomats  In  Albany  and  Washington 
and  In  city  hall  who  are  on  a  special  mailing 
list.  And  more  important,  in  grassroots 
terms,  Is  Its  human  relations  depiu^ment — a 
setup  unique  In  American  Journalism  today. 

The  department  was  not  p«at  of  the 
paper's  original  prospectus  when  it  was 
founded  In  1B48  by  Dr.  Porflrlo  Dominlcl,  a 
practicing  physician  from  the  Dominican 
Republic.  As  he  did  battle  with  La  Prensa. 
for  years  New  York's  only  Spanish  language 
dally,  and  tried  to  build  readership  as  New 
York's  Puerto  Rlcan  population  soared  after 
the  Second  World  War,  Dr.  Dominlcl  dis- 
covered that  so  many  readers  were  showing 
up  at  the  office  to  get  help  that  his  staff  of 
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reporters  had  little  time  to  report.  Obvi- 
ously, his  readers  needed  help  and  he 
couldnt  refuse  them  a  hearing,  but  he  had 
a  newspaper  to  get  out.  So  In  the  mid-1960's. 
he  »"«rt  up  sMtte  volxmteer  clergymen,  social 
workers  and  lawyers  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  New  York's  Puerto  Ricans  to 
learn  to  help  themselves.  The  volunteer  set- 
up gave  way  a  few  years  later  to  the  four- 
man  staff  now  headed  by  Ismael  Lopea. 

Some  of  the  cases  El  Dlarlo's  human  rela- 
tions department  has   tackled   are   bizarre, 
like  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  stopped 
without   apparent    reason   by    a   poUceman. 
searched  and  asked  where  he  had  boxight 
hls~sult.     (It  no  longer  had  the  label  inside 
the  coat.)     The  man  said  he  had  bought  it 
at  a  14th  Street  store  a  few  years  before. 
The    poUceman    took    him    to    the    nearest 
police  station  and  charged  him  with  stealing 
the  suit.    But  the  majority  of  the  cases  con- 
cern the  petty  injustices  which  can  loom  so 
large    when    one    Is    a    stranger,    injustices 
which.  If  not  adjusted,  can  tvim  the  Uw- 
abldlng     into     bitter,     antisocial     citizens; 
rent  gouging.  Job  discrimination ,  consixmer 
fraud,  poUce  brutality,  negligent  landlords. 
El  Diarlo  refers  some  60  to  TO  consumer 
frauds  a  month  to  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's office.     The  most  common  type  Is  the 
delivery  to  a  customer  of  something  other 
tyxan  what  he  bought.    Electrical  appUance 
and  furnltxire  dealers  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
offenders.     Overpricing  is  the  second  most 
widely  practiced  fraud.     Lopez  himself  was 
victimized  this  way  when  he  first  came  to 
New  York  7  years  ago.    He  stopped  Into  a 
Uttle  store  on  Delancey  Street  and  contracted 
to  buy  an  Admiral  television  set  for  $394  In 
weekly     paymanta.       Some     weeks     later, 
browsing  In  a  big  appliance  store  uptown, 
he  discovered  the  Identical  model  for  $199. 
The  usual  hou«^"g  problem — and  there  are 
easily    100   a  week— Is  an   apartment  with 
broken    windows,    leaky    plvunblng,   plaster 
gone  from  celling  and  walls,  hallways  filled 
with  rubbish,  a  plague  of  rata  and  roaches, 
and  a  landlord  who  does  nothing  about  any 
of  it. 

El  Diarlo  checks  the  legitimacy  of  the  com- 
plaint. If  the  conditions  tin  as  described — 
or  bad  enough — it  files  a  complaint  with  the 
rent  control  office  and  checks  to  find  what 
the  legal  rent  for  the  premises  is.  If  the 
tenant  Is  being' overcharged,  the  office  must 
order  the  rent  lowered.  If  the  rent  Is  legal 
but  no  repairs  are  made.  It  can  order  a  10- 
percent  decrease.  If  repairs  are  not  made 
within  a  prescribed  length  of  time,  EI  Diarlo 
files  another  complaint.  .  It  keeps  this  up 
until  something  Is  done.  In  one  K-onx  build- 
ing these  tactics  got  one  tenant's  rent  re- 
duced to  $1  a  month  before  the  landlord 
started  to  repair. 

Unlike  the*  inunlgrant  of  an  earlier,  less 
Industrialised    and    mechanized     age,     the 
Puerto  Rlcan  is  faced  with  a  string  of  sec- 
ondary problems  stemming  from  the  basic 
one  of  «"rttng  a  job.    An  employment  agency 
can  bilk  him.    An  applicant  may  be  placed 
in  what  the  agency  says  Is  a  permanent  Job 
at,  say,  $66  a  week,  and  might  be  charged  $16 
as  an  Inunedlate  first  installment  on  the  fee 
of  1  week's  salary.    When  he  reporta  to  work, 
he  discovers  that  the  Job  Is  for  only  2  days 
and  he  will  be  paid  $10  per  day.    The  fee  for 
temporary  work  is  10  percent,  in  this  case  $2. 
The  agency  claims  the  Job  was  permanent  and 
that  if   it  dldnH  last,  the  applicant  m;ist 
have  failed.    A  telephone  can  from  El  Diarlo 
usually  produces  a  refund  of  the  overcharge. 
The  paper  also  files  a  complaint  with  the 
license   bureau.     When  enough  complatnta 
accimiulata,  the  bureau  investigates.     Some 
oftreported  agencies  have  lost  their  licenses 
as  a  result  of  repeated  overcharges. 
Bis  union  can  let  him  down.    A  Puerto 
■   Rlcan  who  loses  his  Job  for  what  he  con- 
siders  insufficient   cause  might  go   to  his 
union's   buslnesB    agent   for   help    and   he 
sloxighed  off.    B  Diarlo  telephones  the  busi- 


ness agent  and  investigates  the  drcum- 
Btanoea.  Often,  awed  by  the  mystique  of 
the  poww  of  the  press,  the  business  agent 
t\nitm  that  sonvft^^^g  can  be  done  after  all, 
and  the  man  is  either  reinstated  or  placed 
in  a  comparable  Job. 

A  constant  soxiroe  of  worry  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Is  fear  of  police  brutality.  Many 
Puerto  Ricans  wanted  for  questioning  as 
witnesses  to  crlnMS,  or  as  suspecta,  turn 
themselves  in  to  the  newspaper  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  poUce  or  FBI.  Puerto  Ricans 
also  turn  in  foxind  property — ^walleta,  iwss- 
porta.  checkbooks,  money,  even  an  occasional 
g\in — to  the  newspaper,  fearing  they  will 
be  charged  with  theft  if  they  gO  to  the 
police. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Dominlcl  sold  El  Diarlo 
(circulation  then:  62,000)  to  O.  Roy  Chalk, 
owner  of  the  Waidiington,  D.C.,  transit  sys- 
tem and  Trans-Caribbean  Airways.  Shortiy 
thereafter.  Chalk  bought  the  rival  La  Prensa 
and  merged  them.  Since  then  the  .paper 
y^nji  ijacreased  in  circulation  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  size.  Ita  American  editor  has 
been  replaced  by  a  Spanish  one,  Sergio  San- 
telloes,  who  was  ita  managing  editor  for  6 
years  and  then  the  managing  editor  of  La 
Prensa  at  the  time  ot  the  mergw.  And  ita 
political  position  has  shifted  from  nonpar-' 
tisan  (Dr.  Dominlcl  was  more  Interested  in 
politics  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  United 
States)   to  ardentiy  Democratic. 

Editorially,  it  has  also  become  more  mili- 
tant. AiTw^Tig  tiic  causes  El  Diarlo  has  es- 
poused, some  successfully,  some  not,  are. 

Literacy  testa  in  Spcuiish  as  weU  as  Eng- 
lish. (A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Al- 
bany, but  the  paper  sees  hard  bedding 
ahead;  to  pasa  it  would  require  a  change  In 
the  State  canstitutlon.) 

Curbing  the  sale  of  firearms,  a  poaitloii  ta- 
tensifled  slnoe  President  Kmnarty's  assaa- 
sinatioo.     (BUls  are  pending  in  Albany.) 

Apprentice   programs   for   Puerto  Blcans 
in  the  ooBStmction  unlcraa. 
Maintaining  tree  tuition  at  city  colleges. 
Improved  homing,  espedi^y  rat  control. 
Improved  schooling.  ^*\ 

As  far  as  this  last  campaign  goes,  maay 
Puerto  Ricans.  though  they  Join  Negroes  In 
Joint  proCeSta  of  mutually  shared  injustices, 
prefer  not  to  be  identified  vrltik  tiie  Negro 
commimity.  El  Diarlo  is  less  interested  tn 
physical  integration  than  it  is  in  better 
facilities  and  better  teaching.  Too  often, 
Sergio  Santellces  says,  Puerto  Ricans  chil- 
dren who  dont  understand  the  teachers' 
qosstions  because  of  their  unf  aaaHiarity  with 
BngUsh  are  classified  as  mentally  backward 
and  Rlegatad  to  special  classes,  where  they 
BpemX  year  after  year  modeling  tn  soap  and 
growing  up  ilUterate. 

Both  editor  and  publisher  feel  the  human 
relations  depai  f  ent  furthers  the  paper's 
basic  aim,  which  Is  to  establish  a  greater 
affinity  with  ita  readers,  create  reader-loy- 
alty, and  Increase  circulation  (a  nonreader 
helped  usually  beoomes  a  reader) .  El  Dtarto 
WOTks  closely  with  the  city's  welfare,  fire 
and  police  departmenta.  Pottce  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  is  all  for  cooperation  to  Im- 
prove police-Puerto  Rlcan  relations.  The 
welfare  office,  In  fact,  has  designated  one  of 
Ita  staff  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  paper. 

Though  the  number  of  oomplainta  coming 
In  to  El  Diarlo  since  the  eturly  days  of  the 
department  has  Increased,  the  staff  has  de- 
creased. The  clergymen  and  lawyers  are 
gone.  Many  eases  which  the  paper  would 
have  handled  personally  in  the  past  It  now 
refers  to  approprlato  organisations  or  city 
departmenta,  on  th«  theory  that  it  Is  not 
really  helping  Puerto  Ricans  to  become  New 
Yorkers  unless  it  can  teach  them  their  rlghta 
and  duties,  and  how  to  practice  both. 

How  successful  this  has  been  Is  hard  to 
measure.  The  city's  department  at  city  plan- 
ning. In  a  recentiy  released  report,  (daims 
that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Is  in  a  better  educa- 


tional and  economic  position  today  than  he 
was  and.  In  general.  Is  "settling  In"  to  the 
melting  pot  like  the  immlgranta  from  other 
lands  who  preceded  him.  There  have  also 
been  published  reporta  that  there  has  been 
a-  drop  in  charges  by  minorities  of  police 
brutality  and  an  Improvement  in  police  at- 
titudes toward  minorities.  Yet  very  recently, 
there  has  been  outcry  in  the  press  and  on  the 
Btreete  over  the  police  killing  of  three  Puerto 
Rlcan  youths  In  recent  months,  and  a  charge 
of  unprovoked  poUce  beating  of  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  during  an  arrest.  Puerto  Ricans  con- 
tinue to  ocane  to  El  Diarlo  in  preference  to 
the  law. 

The  melting  pot  may  be  at  work,  but  El 
Diarlo  doesn't  anticipate  that  the  need  for 
its  human  relations  department  will  be 
melted  away  In  the  foreseeable  future. 


AMress  of  the  Hoaarabk  J.  L  Robcrtsoa 
at  the  SOth  GmTcation  of  the  Imde- 
pendeal  Bankers  Assodaliea  on  April 
II,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KZW    TOBX 

n*  THE  HOUSE  CXt  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov.  J. 
L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  made  the  following  address  en- 
titled. "Federal  Bank  Supervision:  tiie 
Real  and  the  Ideal,"  before  the  30th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  at  Minnei^iolis, 
Minn.,  cm  AprU  11.  1964. 

OovemoT  Robertson,  with  his  excellent 
ability  to  tie  together  the  unfortunate 
(^aracteristies  of  the  present  bank  su- 
pervision hodgepodge,  has  again  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  my  bUJ, 
HJB.  5«74.  This  WH  would  provide  the 
supervisory  structure  of  a  Federal  Bank- 
ing Commission  as  suggested  by  Gover- 
n<Hr  Robertson. 

The  Oovemor's  remarks  follow: 
PXDERAL  Bank  Stjpixvision  :  Thx  Rxal  and 
THX  Ideal 
A  strong  nation,  like  oiirs.  is  not  afraid  to 
confront  Ita  weaknesses.  Hence.  I  regard  it  as 
a  duty  of  public  officials  to  speak  openly 
about  defecta  in  our  governmental  structure, 
especially  those  for  which  they  think  they 
have  solutions.  Moreover,  in  my  own  case, 
at  least,  this  Is  one  way  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportvmlty  to  serve  In 
a  position  of  public  trust. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  defecta  in 
Federal  bank  supervision.  I  might  begin  by 
telling  you  that  when  I  think  d  it— as  It 
exlsta  today — I  am  reminded  of  a  trick  rider 
I  saw,  as  a  boy,  at  tiie  Custer  Coimty  Pair 
back  In  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.  He  balanced  on 
the  backs  of  a  pair  of  galloping  hcM-ses — a 
foot  on  each  one — ^wlth  a  great  air  of  daring 
and  unconcern.  Of  couree.  when  I  recall 
that  scene  in  thU  context,  the  Individual 
banker  is  in  the  position  of  the  rider;  he 
does  not  have  any  reins  or  other  means  of 
controlling  the  horses;  he  has  three  horses 
to  ride,  not  two;  each  of  them  constantiy 
threatens  to  gallop  off  in  a  different  direc- 
tion; and  the  rider  Is  anything  but  uncon- 
cerned. 

Everyone  knows  that  Federal  bank  super- 
visl<m  has  grown  up  like  Topsy,  that  it  is 
divided  among  three  agencies,  the  -Office  of 
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Per  manjr  jreai  i  thJa  hodgepodge  arrange- 
Kt  irorted  fall  ly  ip«ll.  but  only  becauae  It 
I  manned  by  ]  «opl«  who  nndaratood  that 
Ita  WKfwfid  0  ^aratkHi  nqulred  a  high 
Oagrae  of  comltj  and  oooperatlon.  together 
with  an  atoaoepb  re  ot  candor,  patience,  tol- 
•ranee.  and  wlU  ngneae  to  work  harmonl- 
oualy  to  aolve  the  dilDcult  problems  that  ccm.- 
Aantly  arlM. 

Howerer.  dangrooa  weaknaaaes  are  built 
into  the  ctruetor  i  itatXt.  Thla  eauaed  me  to 
■nggeat.  2  yean  igo.  that  the  Federal  bank 
Mtpenrlaory  powv  a  now  dlffuaed  among  the 
three  agenelea  al  ould  be  tranaferred— lock. 
tioA,  and  baR«a-  ^nto  a  alngle  new  agency, 
a  Federal  Bamtia  |  Commlsalon.  It  was  my 
Ttow  that  this  loaM  achieve  needed  uni- 
formity and  grai.ter  effeetlTenaaB  and  effl- 
deney— aa  wtil  a  i  reduce  the  coet— of  Fted- 
•nl  bank  sapsrr  sfaMi. 

One  year  ago,  i  Cablnet-lerel  Ccanmlttee 
on  Financial  tarn  ttutlona.  created  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  rw  lewed,  among  other  things, 
the  praetloee  or  tl  M  IMleral  bank  superrlBory 
•gendea.  TIm  Ccnmlttee  noted.  In  Its  re- 
port, that  the  ag<  ndes  had  not  always  been 
^e  to  achieve  t  le  nssded  eoopcratkni  and 
eeordlnatlon.  Zti  eoommended  that  stronger 
efforts  be  made  o  adileve  harmony  under 
<***""op  ■taadan  Is,  regulations,  and  proce- 
durea.  But  Its  n  Bowimendatlon  was  a  wary 
one.  for  it  also  su  nested  that  renews  should 
be  made  from  t  me  to  time  to  determine 
whether  this  apvi  aaeh  was  proving  suoeesf  ul 
In  antielpatliig  an  I  rasolTlng  major  problems 
aa*^-tf  not,  that  ootwlderattoa  be  given  to 
*  more  baale  salt  tton,  such  as  a  consolida- 
tion of  fimetlona 

Those  who.  a  yi  us  ago,  or  even  1  year  ago, 
(loobted  the  need  for  overhauling  the  Fed- 
■ral  Oovcmments  bank  siqiervlaory  ma- 
eblasry  and  hopi  1  that  the  problems  even 
^^  epperent  oo  ild  be  solved  throu^  oo- 
OP****"*  muat  niw  be  ooovlncsd  that  their 
doobta  ware  uni  amnte4  and  thslr  hopee 
unfcwnded.  Ooo;  eratlon  and  coodlnatlon 
nelaaeu  the  IMk  ral  bank  supervisory  agen- 
das h«ee  not  IB^  roved;  they  have  detmlo- 
niaa  maikedly. 

Thla  la  an  naha  ipy  fact  for  me  to  recount. 
for  I  have  been  i  long-time  devotee  of  the 
principle  that  coo  peratlon  and  coordination 
c*n  solve  such  pt  Jblems  among  the  FWeral 
agradaa.  But  tie  facts  brook  no  denial. 
IntarprstaUoQs  to  >  contrasting  to  be  ratl«i- 
•UMd  have  been  promulgated  ccmoemlng  a 
number  o<  banklu  i  powers  and  practices.  I 
letaMo  oonmets  resulting  from  such  mat- 
es a  regolatk  d  purporting  to  authorize 
ks  to  underwi  Ite  levenue  bonds  In  the 
'•••  o*  »  "tatotory  proiiiMtlan:  a  ruling  that 
Isral  fnnda^  Iraneactlons  are  not  loans 
^w»f ore  are  not  subject  to  sUtutcry 
torn  Mmltattony  the  question  whether  in- 
dsMartnsaa  repre  ented  by  subordinated 
»««•*  and  debent  cirss  Is  part  of  a  bank's 
"eapMal  stock  and  soridus":  the  Intimation 
by  oaie  agancy  thi  t  natlonsl  banks  are  not 
bound  by  the  deft  dtlon  of  the  term  "execu- 
tive oflear'  In  a  oan  regulatton  lasued  by 
•"*»*'»•'  •••ncy  pi  rsuant  to  authority  vtet- 
ed  in  It  bjr  Oni^e  ■;  the  aOsgad  avaUablUty 
tt  aavlaga  asposlt  ^rlvllages  to  baslness  cor 
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erattona  of  aatloc  al  banks;  and 

the  lac#  of  need  for  mandatory 

that  are 
System. 
Just  nmalng  tkroogh  that  abbreviated 
Ust  calls  to  my  i  ilad  the  llnaa  of  Bobble 
Bums,  -OH,  watfione  poww  the  glftte  gle 
ua  to  see  oarsrt^  as  tthars  see  vm."  Tou 
win  have  to  focfTe  me  for  lendvfng  that 
quotation  In  the    prairie  aeoant  of  Broken 


Bow,  Nebr.,  rather  than  the  burr  of  the 
ScottUh  Highlands,  the  land  of  my  paternal 
anoestora.  But  perhapa  bank  supervisors 
collectively  nuiy  need  to  ask  a  larger  measure 
of  forgiveness  from  bankers  and  the  public 
for  having  gotten  embroiled  In  such  a  hul- 
labaloo of  dlfferencee. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  you  In  detail  today.  Arguments  over 
"Who  said  what,  and  why,"  tempting  though 
they  are,  would  impede  our  efforts  to  attain 
the  real  goal.  I  cite  these  differences  only 
to  demonstrate  the  Imperative  need  to 
achieve  coordination  of  supervisory  effort  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Any  one  of  these  conflicts,  of  course,  would 
be  bad  enough.  But  the  cumulative  effect 
is  what  particularly  bothers  me.  Bank  su- 
pervision has  been  my  business  for  30  years, 
and  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  a  situation  in 
which  different  categories  of  banks  are 
greeted  imeqtuOly  under  Federal  laws  which 
were  designed  to  apply  equally  to  all.  More- 
over, I  see  this  imequal  treatment  producing 
a  serious  state  of  confusion  in  the  banks 
themselves. 

To  say  that  theee  conflicts  impair  PMeral 
bank  supervision  Is  to  state  the  obvious.  The 
evU  goea  much  deeper  than  that.  The  resxUt 
could  be  to  create  doubts  about  the  integ- 
rity of  all  Oovamment  agencies,  and  to 
diminish  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
country  In  our  commercial  banks.  The 
recent  letter  from  President  KeUy  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  underscores  the 
existing  confusion  and  unease  in  the  banking 
commimlty,  and  President  Johnson's  direc- 
tive to  Secretary  DlUon  indicates  the  need 
and  the  will  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  question  before  us  Is  not  Just  whether 
the  regrettable  breach  among  Federal  agen- 
elea can  be  pcrtcbad  up  once  again,  and  some 
meaame  of  oooperatlon  and  coordination 
reestabllahed.  The  basic  question  is,  put 
bluntly:  Can  we  continue  to  afford  a  super- 
visory system  with  the  kind  of  built-in  risks 
that  this  one  has  been  demonstrated  to 
have?  The  rlak  that  three  Federal  agencies 
will  have  hrrecoocUable,  public  differences 
of  opinion,  leaving  commercial  bankers  up 
In  the  air,  not  knowing  where  they  stand? 
The  rlak  that  one  agency  will  fall  under  the 
domination  of  an  Individual  who  Igncwes 
or  distorts  statutea  which  he  personally  flnds 
unacceptable?  The  risk  that  the  several 
agendea  will  baas  their  decisions — In  merger 
cases,  for  example— <xi  dlsccv'dant  Interpre- 
tatlons  of  statutory  standards,  thus  com- 
pelling banks  to  make  their  plans  without 
the  benefit  ot  reliable  guidelines  by  which 
to  Judge  the  worthwhlleness  of  seeking 
supervisory  i4>proTal?  The  risk  of  a  "race  of 
laxity"  between  competing  Federal  super- 
▼Isory  agencies,  each  anxioiu  to  attract  and 
retain  banks  in  its  own  fold? 

To  state  these  questions  la  to  answer  them. 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
afford  this  "troika"  system  of  Federal  bank 
supervldmi.  Bven  If  the  current  crisis  were 
to  subside,  and  the  agencies  were  to  return 
to  their  traditi<»al  hard-to-malntaln  har- 
mony, the  perfoi  inances  of  the  last  2  years 
are  convincing  proof  that  we  must  now  take 
steps  to  avoid  being  vulnerable  any  longer 
to  the  rlaka  and  defects  of  this  clumsy 
arrangement. 

Iliere  can  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  man  that  action  of  some  kind 
ia  essential.  The  problem  is  how  to  cut 
though  the  Jungla  of  controversy  and  erect 
the  essential  ftamewwk  of  the  kind  of  bank 
snpervlaion  that  wovkl  beet  serve  our  needs. 
Suppoae  we  ware  to  start  afteah  and  en- 
deavor to  daaerlbe  the  ideal  attributaa  of  a 
Federal  bank  supervisory  structure.  Is  it 
poaaible  that  you  and  I  here  today,  and 
oar  ctdlearoee  elaewhere,  could  reach  agree- 
ment OD  theae  charactertsties?  I  think  so. 
I^  BM  list  the  attributes  that  come  most 
strongly  to  my  xqlnd,  and  you  can  Judge 
how  cloeely  they  Jibe  with  your  own  list. 


I  take  it  that  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
baalc  aim  of  bank  suptrvlston  should  be  to 
promote  a  banking  structure  that  U  sound, 
attuned  to  community  neete  for  banking 
serricee.  adaptable  to  r->i^wg<T»g  opportunities 
and  technical  advances,  and  compekitive  in 
the  best  sense  of  American  eemdmlc  enter- 
prise. What  are  the  chara«tertstlca  of  a  FM- 
eral  supervisory  structure  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  help  In  achieving  theae  objectives? 
First  and  foremoat.  the  suiwrvlsor  must  be 
dedicated  to  the  public  Interest.  Conflicting 
detriments  and  benefits  involved  in  deci- 
sions on  charters,  branchea,  or  mergers,  for 
example,  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
public  as  a  whole,  even  though  tJitf  may  re- 
sult occasionally  in  a  disappointed  applicant. 
Over  the  long  run,  what  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try will  prove  to  be  good  for  the  banking 
buslneaa. 

Second,  the  supervisory  agency  should  be 
objective  in  its  Judgments.  Obviously,  de- 
cisions of  the  agency  ahould  not  be  biased 
in  favor  of  the  Industry,  or  any  segment  of 
it.  Nor  should  they  be  biased  against  it, 
in  the  sense  of  trying  to  fit  banking  to  some 
preconceived,  Procrustean  model.  The  deci- 
sions shotild  be  iMtfed  on  fact,  reason,  and 
informed  Judgment. 

Third,  is  the  need  for  It  to  be  progressive 
in  its  ouUook,  and  in  the  climate  which  it 
fosters  within  the  Industry.  A  positive  com- 
mitment to  progressive  action  and  ideas  is 
needed,  for  it  Is  very  easy  for  a  regulatory 
authority  to  become  complacent,  to  succtunb 
to  Inwtla,  and  not  bother  to  respond  to  any 
but  the  consplcuoualy  troublesome  aspects 
of  the  Industry.  Ours  is  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy, and  it  tends  to  generate  ever-changing 
needs  for  banking  sorvices.  Banks  must  re- 
spond to  those  needs,  not  only  in  mrder  to 
serve  the  public  interest  but  alao  to  hold 
their  own  with  competing  Inatltutions.  The 
supervisor  should  be  alert  to  pioneering 
efforts  within  the  industry — ready  to  adjust 
its  regulatory  attitude  to  aooommodate  re- 
siilting  changee  as  soon  as  they  are  found 
to  be  sound  and  beneficial. 

Pursuit  of  this  objective,  however,  should 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  imdermine  a 
fourth  attribute  of  ideal  supervision,  name- 
ly, reasonable  stability  and  consistency  in 
decisions.  If  rigidity  In  superviaory  postiwe 
is  undesirable,  so  is  vadllatlon.  Changes  in 
nillngs  and  regulations  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated with  some  sense  of  how  long  it  takes 
the  Indiistry  and  Its  customers  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  supervisory  attitudes.  What  the 
industry  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect is  that  supervisory  rulings  will  be  well 
thought  out,  well  Integrated  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  a  probable  duration  long 
enough  to  make  the  expensive  Job  of  bank 
adjustment  a  paying  proposition. 

A  fifth  need,  so  obvious  tHat  it  might 
easily  be  overlooked,  is  the  need  for  basic 
fairness  In  the  application  of  standards. 
Certainly  every  bank  has  a  right  to  be  treat- 
ed on  a  par  with  the  competing  bank  down 
the  street.  Special  privilege  has  no  place  In 
the  supervisory  jnrocess. 

The  principle  of  fairness  shoiild  also  ex- 
tend to  the  varloiu  types  and  classes  of 
banks.  It  does  not  help  the  banking  indus- 
try for  one  kind  of  Federal  regulatory  status 
to  confer  discriminatory  advantages,  or  to 
impose  i>ecullar  handiciqw.  Such  differences 
distorts  competltiva  relatlonahlpa.  and  may 
well  lead  to  puaayfootlng  among  the  agen- 
cies. A  far  healthier  *^"""g  structure  can 
be  attained  If  regtUatory  authorttiaa  aim  for 
an  equitable  poaltlon  for  their  banks,  rather 
than  a  ccHnpetitlve  edge. 

Sixth,  a  neoeaaary  duuaoteristic  of  any 
good  superviaory  authority  ia  effluent,  eco- 
nomical administration.  I  mean  the  good, 
old-fashlmed  virtue  of  getting  the  moat  for 
your  money.  Bconomy  in  gdvamment  is  sn 
Important  attribute  in  a  demoeraey,  and  the 
supervisory  authority  ought  to  aat  an  ex- 
ample In  the  businesslike  conduct  of  its 
affairs. 
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Seventh  in  my  Ust  of  essential  character- 
Istlca  la  the  posssssinn  of  sufficient  authority 
for  the  affective  performance  of  supervisory 
rssponsihilltles.  I  am  not  sxiggsstlng  the 
need  for  any  new.  aweeplng.  or  authoritarian 
powers,  for  I  think  that  our  present  Federal 
supervisory  agencies  hold  among  them  all 
the  regxUatory  power  that  is  needed,  If  only 
It  were  employed  In  smoothly  coordinated 
fashion.  But  the  essence  of  bank  super- 
vision Is  the  ability  to  supervise  effectively, 
and  there  needs  to  be  enough  authority  to 
make  that  possible. 

An  eighth  requirement  for  a  good  super- 
visory authority  ia  that  Its  poUcymaking 
personnel  shonM  know  the  banking  Industry 
and  know  Its  problems.  They  should  under- 
stand current  banking  practices  and  be 
aware  of  the  operational  consequences  of 
the  decisions  they  are  reaching.  And  they 
should  have  enough  intelligence  and  oom- 
inorew""»  to  put  their  knowledge  to  con- 
structive use. 

Finally,  Just  to  be  sure  the  Ideal  snper- 
risory  agency  never  acts  out  of  Ignorance  or 
mlalnfarmatlon,  I  would  add  a  ninth  re- 
quirement— that  it  have  wide  ranging  and 
reliable  channels  of  information.  Bankers 
and  their  customers  should  be  able  to  com- 
municate their  views  to  the  agency  promptly 
and  directly.  Forthermore,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  these  channels  should  be 
regular  and  public  In  nature,  rather  than 
secret.  The  regulated  Industry  ia  entitled 
to  be  heard,  subject  to  the  discipline  that 
what  It  says  should  be  public  knowledge. 
In  that  way,  we  can  be  best  assured  that 
leglttmate  grievances  will  be  aired  and  pri- 
vate connivance  avoided. 

We  have  ended  up  with  a  list  of  nine  at- 
tributes of  an  Ideal  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agency.  It  Is  not  complete.  Upon  refiec- 
tlon,  each  of  us  can  think  of  others,  but  we 
have  covered  the  main  characteristics. 

Agreeing  upon  supervlatvy  objectives,  bow- 
ever,  is  one  thing  and  attaining  them  is  an- 
other. As  Woodrow  Wilson  reminded  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  a  half- 
century  ago,  financial  reformers  do  not  have 
a  clean  Aeet  of  paper  on  which  to  execute 
their  designs.  We  caimot  reincarnate  our 
system  of  financial  supervision  with  a  mere 
wish.  Yet  I  am  convinced  we  must  reform 
it.  It  Is  admittedly  defective.  It  has  grown 
up  haphazardly.  Different  parta  of  it  were 
created  at  different  times,  and  not  always 
with  the  other  parts  clearly  In  mind.  Vari- 
ous appendages  have  been  attached  without 
enough  regard  to  how  they  fit  into  the  total 
system.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  hodgepodge 
arrangement  that  no  longer  can  be  held  to- 
gether with  the  glue  of  good  Intentions 
alone. 

Even  though  we  miist  heed  President  Wil- 
son's admoniUon.  theie  Is  still  a  practical 
step  tj^at  we  can  take  to  attain  a  bank  super- 
visory setup  at  the  Federal  level  that  will 
poaaess  the  attributes  we  consider  ideal  and 
yet  avoid  tiie  risks  which  make  continuance 
of  the  present  system  Intolerable.  We  can 
weld  together  the  various  parta  of  the  sys- 
tem into  a  unified  structrire. 

The  need  for  more  imlform  and  equltatde 
regulation  of  banks  clearly  calls  for  coaaoll- 
dating  the  three  Federal  superrisory  estab- 
lishments into  one.  The  need  for  wisdom, 
stability,  objectivity,  and  Impartial  consid- 
eration of  various  pdnta  Ot  view  argues 
against  one-man  rule  and  in  favor  of  a  su- 
pervisory board— a  board  whose  members 
should  be  selected  on  a  noi^artlsan  beata 
wltb  the  same  care  that  la  called  for  in  the 
aelaction  of  Judgea  for  our  highest  courta. 
The  need  for  technical  competence  and  con- 
tinuous focus  on  emerging  hanking  problema, 
with  th^  long-ranga  suparviaoEy  laripllica- 
tlona.  calls  for  a  board  with  but  a-aln^  Job 
to  do— rather  than  a  combination  of  super- 


viaory functions  and  others  that  are  basically 
umelated. 

One  CBida  v^  with  a  prescrlpilon  for  a  su- 
parviaory  atruetuz*  very  much  like  my  sug- 
^stcd  Inderal  B*"*'*"g  Commission,  which 
i»  anbodiad  in  HJl.  6874.  an  exceptionally 
well-drafted  bill  that  is  pending  in  the  &ouse 
of  Beprssentativea.  Its  gieneral  terms,  I  hope, 
are  ao  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  tham  here.  It  provides  for  a  single 
new  Federal  supervisory  agency— a  five-man 
board  solely  responsible  for  an  Federal  bank 
Buparvlaory  poUdea.  actions,  and  declstona. 
with  two  administrative  divisions  handling 
hftnfc  exmr'"***^^  and  deposit  insiuance,  re- 
spectively, whose  actions  would  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  whole  Commission. 

Looking  back  over  the  2  yeara  of  comments 
and  suggestions  since  the  Federal  Banking 
Commission  idea  was  first  broached,  I  am 
increasingly  ccsivinced  that  It  representa  a 
promising  blend  of  the  ideal  and  the  prag- 
matic. 

I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  a  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  bank  supervls<H7  functions  in 
a  single  agency  is  a  reasonable  and  good  solu- 
tion to  a  serious  problem.  But  In  any  event, 
I  urge  you — Individually  and  collectively — 
to  express  yourselves  on  the  issue,  to  think  It 
through  and  voice  your  conclusions.  If  ttie 
plan  ia  good,  say  so,  and  say  so  loudly.  If  It 
la  defective,  point  out  the  defects  and  suggest 
ways  to  ocrrect  them.  The  only  course  I  de- 
cry Is  that  of  apathy,  for  this  issue  is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  decided  by  Inertia. 

You  bankers  are  the  people  who  are  most 
directly  affected  by  the  defects  In  the  cur- 
rent super  vtsoiy  setup  and  who  would  be 
most  directly  .benefited  by  a  shift  to  a  better 
svpervlsory  atnsctare.  Tou  have  not  only  a 
right  but  alao  a  duty  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject.  The  public  is  entitled  to  have  the 
guidance  of  your  Informed  Judgment — and  to 
have  It  now.  A  healthy  and  efflclently  regu- 
lated ^'•"'rtng  system  Is  ao  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic wdl-belng  of  the  American  people 
that  we  dare  not  temporise  and  thereby  delay 
the  adoptton  of  a  sotatton  until  after  orar 
banks  have  beccnne  bogged  down  in  a  oKirass 
of  inequity  and  confusion. 


Hm. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAT 


or  HXW  TC 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Txiesdau.  Apnl  2i,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAy.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
maiics  the  Independence  and  founding  of 
the  Rumanian  Tgingrinm 

This  day  is  observed  by  Rumanians 
everywhere.  It  is  remembered  silently 
and  prayerfully  by  Rumanians  held  in 
captlTKy.  We  salute  this  brave  people, 
cot  off  as  they  are  from  their  heritage, 
a  heritage  of  rich  culture  and  fierce  in- 
dependence. It  is  the  record  of  a  people 
deeply  committed  to  prlnc^Ies  of  free- 
dom, ftee  institutions,  and  liberty. 

The  forcible  selsure  of  Rumania  by 
the  Soviet  XJtaion  and  Rumania's  enslav- 
ery  by  force  remizkte  us  all  that  our  work 
is  not  done.  Itere  can  be  no  rest  until 
slavery  eireijwlieie  is  ended. 

Mir.  Spedter,  we  Jotn  in  saluting  the 
Bomanian  people  and  reoommltlng  our- 
selves to  the  liberation  of  captive  peoples 
everywhere. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednetdmv.  April  29, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobd,  I  include 
tho^in  my  remarks  and  a  news  account 
of  the  testimonial  dinner  for  my  es- 
teemed and  beloved  friend.  Laurie  J.  Cor- 
mier, of  Leominster,  Mass.,  who  is  now 
Director  of  Civil  Defense  for  Region  1, 
which  embraces  all  of  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  ccnisists  of  a  total  population 
of  more  than  30  million  people. 

This  outstanding  dinner  was  presided 
over  by  my  dear  friend,  the  IncrediWe 
and  Incomparable  Hon.  J.  Henry  Oo- 
guen,  highly  esteemed  Franco-Ameri- 
can leader,  who  has  held  many  high  of- 
fices at  every  level  of  government  in 
Massachusetts,  and  was  addressed  by  His 
Exoelleik^  Endicott  Peabody,  esteemed 
and  distinguished  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Hon.  Francis  M.  Lani- 
gan.  the  aMe,  distinguished  mayor  of 
Leominster.  Hon.  William  H.  Tuck- 
er, able,  distinguished  Commlsstnner  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
myself,  and  others.  The  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  group  of  very  distin- 
guished officeholders  and  public  figures 
too  numerous  to  mention  here  and  a  host 
of  friends,  relatives,  neighbors  and  well- 
wishers  of  Laurie  Cormier. 

My  own  speech,  which  I  set  forth  here 
In  part,  covers  much  of  Laurie's  career, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  was  an  too  inadequate. 
in  trying  to  encompass  the  wide  sweep 
and  high  range  ot  the  positions  held  and 
the  accomplidiraaats  achieved  by  tbia 
distinguished  leader  of  dty.  State  and 
Nation. 

ICr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Fathers,  our  be- 
loved, honored  friend.  Laurie,  and  distin- 
guished guests  and.  friends. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  and  honcnred  to  be 
here  tonight,  and  I  am  anxious  to  thank  my 
dear  friend  of  many  years  standing.  Henry 
Gogtien  and  his  committee,  for  their  kind 
Invitation. 

This  Is  certainly  a  most  unusual  and  richly 
deserved  testimonial  dinner.  It  does  high 
and  memorable  honor  to  a  valued  friend  and 
an  extraordinary  public  servant,  Laiule 
Cormier,  and  candidly  I  dont  know  anyone 
who  deserves  It  more. 

I  cannot  recall  an  occasion  when  I  have 
heard  so  many  fine  things  stUd  of  any  man 
with  which  everyone  completely  agrees. 

To  strike  a  personal  note,  Laurie  has  been 
close  to  me  for  some  years  now,  and  I  have 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  evaltwte 
him.  He  ia  a  many-sided  and  most  versa- 
tile individual,  ffis  life  embraces  many  ac- 
tivities and  many  people.  He  is  a  devoted 
family  man.  blessed  with  a  lovely  wife  and 
children,  and  these  are  indeed  great  bless- 
ings. 

He  is  exceptionally  well  trained,  well  ex- 
perienced across  a  wkle  spectrum  of  human 
affairs,  a  man  of  many  deep  and  engagUq; 
intercata. 

A  recognized  leader  of  the  bar.  diligent 
and   aooompUshed  student  of  goverBment, 
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to  theee  great  problems  will  finally  be  found, 
and,  believe  me,  my  friends,  If  we  remain 
firm,  loyal,  and  united  behind  our  beliefs  and 
our  principles,  in  our  reliance  on  devlne 
providence,  and  in  our  reeolutlon  to  pre- 
serve this  free  Oovemment  and  all  that  It 
means  to  us,  and  strive  with  all  our  might 
to  build  a  world  organized  on  the  rule  of  law 
and  dedicated  to  peace,  Jxutlce  and  human 
brotherhood,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  fear 
for  the  future. 

From  a  proud  and  grateful  heart,  I  extend 
to  Laurie  Cormier,  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Muriel,  and  wonderful  family,  my  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  this  happy  and  most 
delightful  occasion,  and  wish  for  them  many 
*»»PPy.  successful  years  together. 

May  the  good  Lord  shower  His  choicest 
bleeslngs  upon  them  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  has  been  a  real  honor  and  pleasure  to  be 
here. 

[From   the   Leominster    (Mass.)    Enterprise, 

May  4, 1864] 
At  His  TxsnMONiAir— Fosmkb  Matob  CoKMini 
Launchxs     Dbitx     Hxbi     for     Kxnnidt 

TiTTO«ST 

Former  Mayor  Laurie  J.  Cormier  last  night 
launched  a  citywide  fundralslng  drive  tor 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Ubrary  when 
he  donated  a  purse  given  to  him  at  a  testi- 
monial in  his  honor  attended  by  about  500 
dignitaries  and  friends  in  city  Hall  audi- 
torium. 

Mr.  Cormier  was  praised  for  his  service  to 
LecHnlnster  and  the  American  Government 
by  Gov.  Kndioott  C.  Peabody  and  Congress- 
man Pmup  J.  PBXunr,  presented  a  testi- 
monial pvuse,  a  desk  clock  and  writing  set 
and  a  written  citation. 

He  announced  that  he  will  add  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  testimonial  purse 
In  the  name  of  Leominster  and  participate 
in  the  drive  to  honor  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy as  "the  greatest  man  of  the  century" 
and  "one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States." 

DZBTINUUlSilXl)  S^VTCX 

Mayor  of  Leominster  for  8  years  and  a 
member  of  the  city  government  for  21  years, 
Mr.  Cormier  was  praised  by  Governor  Peabody 
for  having  "rendered  such  distinguished  serv- 
ice" to  the  community  as  he  noted  that  the 
program  honored  him  not  for  the  position 
he  held  but  "for  the  Job  he  has  done"  and 
for  being  the  "personification  of  the  great 
American  dream." 

Representative  Phzlbik  in  an  address 
which  will  be  entered  in  the  CowcaxssiONAi. 
R»Oo«D  cited  farmer  Mayor  Cormier  for  his 
service  to  the  city,  county.  State  and  country. 

He  called  the  fcmner  mayor,  now  regional 
civil  defense  director  "an  extraordinary 
pubUc  servant  •  •  •  a  recognized  public 
leader  •  •  •  a  diligent  and  accomplished 
student  of  government  •  •  •  a  masterful 
chief  magistrate  with  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment which  will  stand  for  many  years  to 
come  •  •  •  a  gifted  ambassador  of  our  covm- 
try  •  •  •  a  gleaming  example  of  hla  Franco- 
American  heritage  •  •  •  destined  for  even 
greater  achievMnent  and  contribution  In  his 
new  Federal  poet." 

xaaitxs  THz  raiBtm 

Judge  Richard  Comerford,  of  the  Leo- 
minster District  Court  and  a  long-time 
friend,  said  that  Mr.  Oormler  "earned  the 
tribute-  by  "his  long  labors  in  solving  the 
problems  of  thla  dty"  and  expreased  confi. 
denee  that  he  will  provide  in  his  new  posi- 
tion "the  same  axotflent  pubUc  service." 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Arthur  J. 
Oravel,  the  honbred  guest's  pastor,  com- 
mended him  for  hla  aarvloe  to  the  church  and 
hlafamUy. 

Greetings  to  Mr.  OMmler  were  extended  by 
Commissioner  William  H.  Tucker  of  the  In- 
terstate Coomurce  OomnUssion,  from  John 
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McNally  and  others  of  the  White  House  staff 
Richard  McOuire,  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  Idward  McOermott,  Di- 
rector of  emergency  Planning;  and  other 
friends  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  bouquet  of  roees  was  preeented  to  Mrs. 
Cormier  by  Mrs.  Comerford.  Presentation 
of  the  gift  desk  set.  citation  and  purse  was 
by  Miss  Clarisse  Mercier  for  the  Franco- 
American  Asociatlons  of  Leominster  and  the 
guests  at  the  program. 

sxcarr  bxvxai,ko 

Visibly  affected  emotionally.  Mr.  Cormier 
expreased  bis  gratitude  to  the  assemblage 
and  attributed  his  succees  to  the  phlloeophy 
that  the  sort  of  good,  government  is  for  offi- 
cials to  be  honeet  with  themselvee  and  all 
with  whom  they  work  and  serve. 

He  then  launched  the  Leominster  cam- 
paign for  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in 
the  name  of  the  city  and  assemblage  by 
donating  the  purse  to  the  fimd. 

J.  Henry  Ooguen.  f<M-mer  commissioner  of 
public  safety  and  former  secretary  of  state, 
was  master  of  ceremozUee  and  Introduced  the 
gueeta  and  ^>eakers. 

Others  seated  at  the  head  table  were 
Mayors  M.  Francis  Lanlgan  of  Leominster 
who  extended  the  city's  greetings,  George  j' 
Bourque  of  Fltchbiirg  and  Cyrille  Landry  of 
Gardner,  State  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ward  of 
Fltchburg,  State  Representative  Robert  Ma- 
han  of  Leominster.  Judge  Thomas  Doollns  of 
Fltchburg. 

Worcester  County  Sheriff  Joseph  Smith 
Gen.  Otis  Whitney.  Judge  of  the  Concord 
District  Court  and  former  Stete  Insurance 
and  public  safety  copunissloner;  MaJ.  Gen 
Benjamin  F.  Evans,  commanding  general 
Fort  Devens;  Louis  M.  Janelle,  U.S.  Attorney 
for  New  Hampshire;  Worceeter  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney  William  T.  Buckley,  County 
Commissioner  Francis  Cassidy.  Governor's 
CouncUor  Walter  Kelly  and  Robert  Oormler 
general  chairman. 

A  large  delegation  of  other  dignitaries  was 
in  the  audience,  termed  by  Representative 
Phimin  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  die- 
nltartes  to  honor  a  m^n  " 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  wxw  TO«x 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  of  station  WMAL 
here  In  Washington  In  support  of  leg- 
islation to  combat  child  abuse. 

On  January  16, 1M4. 1  Introduced  H.R. 
9652  to  provide  for  mandatory  reporting 
of  child  abuse  cases  and  I  Join  with 
WMAL  In  urging  that  hearings  be  sched- 
uled In  the  Immediate  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Chxld  Abusb 

Congressman  Moj,thi  of  New  Totk  and  the 
District  Commissioners  have  presented  Con- 
gress with  suggested  leglsUtlon  to  combat 
child  abuse.  To  date  no  public  hearings 
have  been  achedtiled.  Oongreaa  ahould 
promptly  hold  hearings  and  expedite  pas- 
sage ot  corrective  legislation. 

Until  medical  raporta  on  auq>eoted  abuse 
cases  are  mandatory,  an  accurate  count  of 
actual  child  abxise  caya  is  impossible.  How- 
ever, reliable  estimates  indicate  that  50  per- 
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cent  of  the  children  who  suffer  physical  harm 
eventually  die  from  repeated  abuse. 

Proposed  legislation  would  require  medi- 
cal reports  on  aU  suspected  child  abuse  cases, 
grant  doctors  legal  Immunity  and  prescribe 
punishment  tor  guilty  persons. 

The  apparent  high  Incidence  of  infant  neg- 
lect and  mistreatment  makes  enactment  of 
legislation  to  ciu'b  child  abuse  in  the  Dis- 
trict a  matter  of  utmost  urgency. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1964 


y 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following:  During 
the  past  several  weeks  the  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty,  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  been  hearing  testi- 
mony from  many  expert  witnesses  on 
how  to  conduct  the  so-called  "war  on 
poverty." 

I  commend  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing   newspaper    article,   which    ap- 
peared  in   the  April   21   issue   of   the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,   In   a  prominent 
position  on  the  editorial  page.    It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Leonard  Insklp.  who  is 
greatly  respected  in  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota for  his  objectivity  and  analysis  as 
a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
editorial  page  staff. 
Those  Povxbtt  Sroants  Don't  AmtjseJeon 
Ranoe  RXSmKNTS 
(By  Leonard  Insklp) 
A    reporter     from    Washington     recently 
traveled  to  West  Virginia  to  do  a  story  on 
Appalachia,  the  multi-State  depressed  region 
extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama. 

Stopping  in  a  country  store  at  Moasy. 
W.  Vs..  for  a  bottle  of  pop,  the  reporter  en- 
gaged the  proprietor   in  conversation. 

"I  guess  you've  come  looking  for  poor 
folks,"  the  stM-ekeeper  said  sourly  when  he 
learned  the  visitor  was  a  reporter.  Then 
the  storekeeper  turned  to  a  group  of  cus- 
tomers at  the  meat  counter  and  said:  "You 
men  come  over  here  and  look  hungry.  This 
is  another  reporter." 

This  resentment  "by  West  Virginians  and 
others  in  Appalachia  to  the  image  of  the 
region  as  one  big  Tob«M»o  Road  Is  similarly 
felt  in  northern  Minnesota. 

"One  wonders  by  what  technique  theee 
talg-elty,  sensation-seeking  writers  aasemble 
their  material  In  presenting  distorted  stories 
which  presume  to  chronicle  bleak  depression, 
or  calamity,  in  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States — the  Mesabi  Range,  for  instance." 
Burt  D.  Pearson,  the  usually  mild-mannered 
editor  of  the  Mesabi  Dally  News  at  Vh'ginia. 
Minn.,  angrily  declared  recently. 

What  touched  off  Pearson's  editorial  blast 
was  a  January  front-page  story  in  the  New 
York  Tlmee  by  Homer  Bigart.  The  head- 
line said:  "Poverty  Bllghta  Iron  Ore  Region." 
Bigart  described  the  Lake  Superior  district 
of  northern  Mlnneeota,  northern  Wisconsin; 
and  Upper  Michigan  as  "a.problem  area  whose 
dUBcultiea  are  exceeded  only  by  thoae  of  Ap- 
plachia"  and  one  with  a  future  "no  brightar 
than  Appalachia "s." 

Then,  in  February,  Ward  Cannel  wrote  for 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  a  news 
service,   that   "Paul   Bunyan's   country   Ues 


today  in  the  chains  of  poverty  and  hunger." 
TO  this  Pearson  snorted,  "Libel." 

Nekt  in  March,  Frederick  Taylor,  In  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  piece  entitled  "North  Woods' 
Woes "  an  account  of  problems  In  Upper 
Michigan,  said  there  was  "widespread  Jol>- 
lessness  and  poverty"  acroes  the  Lake  Super- 
ior mining  district.  Including  Minnesota. 

Even  though  such  competent  writers  as 
Bigart  and  Taylor  qualify  or  further  develop 
their  remarks,  the  image  such  stories  leave- 
some  northern  Mlnnesotana  fear— U  WOTse 
than  the  actual  situation  In  Minnesota,  at 
least  Another  problem  Is  the  different 
meanings  people  attach  to  such  words  as  pov- 
erty  and  unemployment. 

Last  July  (a  representative  month  In  the 
mining  Industry)  the  tot*l^  civilian  labor 
force  in  St.  Louis  County  other  than  Duluth 
was  estimated  at  38,300,  whUe  unemployment 
was  2.500,  or  a  Jobles  rate  of  6.5  percent. 
Itasca  County,  also  a  mining  area,  had  un- 
employment of  6.7  percent.  These  rates  were 
above  the  national  average  and  substantUUy 
higher  than  southern  Minnesota.  But  they 
also  show  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
work  force  had  Jobs  last  July. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  northeastern 
Minnesota  Is  an  area  with  serious  unem- 
ployment problems  resulUng  from  the  de- 
cline of  direct-shipping  ores,  technological 
changes,  foreign  competition,  and  sluggish 
demand  for  steel  in  recent  years.  All  avaU- 
able  evidence  polnta  to  a  much  higher  rate 
of  relief  and  unemployment  beneflte  there 
than  in  most  other  areas  of  Minnepota.  With 
the  shutdown  of  mlnee.  many  workers  have 
had  to  pull  up  stakes  and  depart,  tax  re- 
sources have  been  loet  and  the  general  econ- 
omy has  been  depressed  well  below  Ite 
potential. 

Each  year  the  lowest  point  in  the  Iron 
Range  economy  (except  for  the  year-round 
taconlte  planta)  occurs  in  the  winter 
months,  when  Iron  ore  mines  are  closed, 
when  construction  has  dropped  way  off  and 
when  the  resort  and  tourist  business  Is  at  a 
standstill.  The  unemployment  rate  in  St. 
Louis  Covmty  (outalde  DvQuth)  rose  to  15.2 
percent  last  January,  whUe  Itasca  County's 
was  !i3.8  percent. 

Reflecting  lack  of  economic  growth  Is  the 
fact  that  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.'s 
cuat(»ner  count  has  changed  only  sllghUy  in 
recent  years.  But  consxunptlon  per  residen- 
tial cvistomer  has  risen  steadily  each  year — 
an  indlcaUon  of  a  generally  improving 
standard  of  living. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  economic 
troubles  on  the  range  are  spotty.  For  ex- 
ample, taconlte  areas  on  the  east  have  an  air 
of  prosperity.  Large  cities  such  as  Hlbbing 
and  Virginia  have  maintained  their  business 
ijetter  than  some  of  the  declining  small 
liowns.  To  the  west  of  the  mining  areas, 
major  expansions  of  paper  firms  at  Grand 
Rapids  and  Bralnerd  have  boosted  local  econ- 
omies. 

Despite  trying  times,  the  overall  picture 
of  northeastern  Minnesota  does  not  show  an 
entire  region  in  the  "chains  of  poverty  and 
hunger." 


issue  of  the  Pljrmouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News 
which  urges  that  the  s<^ooIs  of  Plym- 
outh, Ind.,  consider  supporting  the 
school-to-school  program  of  the  Peace 
Corps.    The  editorial  follows; 

SCHO<N.-TO-SCHOCX.   PaOCSAM 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  April  17,  1964, 


The  Peace  Corps  has  begun  to  promote  a 
new  and  unique  plan  for  foreign  aid.  This 
time  it  goes  frcMn  U.S.  schools  directly  for 
Latin  American  schooLs. 

Here  Is  the  plan:  Any  of  our  schools  that 
will  U  to  raise  $1,000.  This  svim  Is  to  be 
sent  to  some  Latin  American  country  where 
a  needed  school  district  wUl  use  this  $1,000 
to  build  a  new  school,  they  doing  all  the 
work  and  providing  any  other  ooeta. 

In  Columbia  alone  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
40.000  schools,  and  most  other  countries  In 
that  continent  are  as  badly  off  for  school 
needs.  If  we  can  help  significantly  In  In- 
creasing the  education  of  thousands  of  people 
In  Latin  America,  we  shall  be  giving  one  ot 
the  greatest  helps  possible  foe  thoee  nations. 
The  plans  by  which  Latin  American  na- 
tions receive  large  loans  or  donations  do  not 
totich  the  people  as  will  more  scdiooU  and 
teachers.  Thoee  people  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  have  more  and  better  sdiools,  and  that 
hlte  one  of  their  vital  needs. 

We  suggest  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  Plymouth  schools  oould  Join  in  this 
program. 

J.  Warren  Horton,  the  Father  of  Sonar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
J.  Warren  Horton  is  the  father  of  sonar, 
our  underwater  detectiwi  machinery.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Horton  last  fall  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  by  our  late 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy: 
Night  LxTTKB 

Thx  WBora  Housi, 
Washington.  October  14, 1963. 
CO  AND  DxascToa, 

U.S.  Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratories, 
Fort  rrumbttll. 
New  London,  Conn.: 

On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  J.  Warren  Horton's 
retirement,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  to  a  man  who  has 
made  extraordinary  contributions  not  only 
to  the  Navy  but  to  his  Nation  and  to  the 
community. 

Dr.  Horton  has  l>een  a  true  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  sonar  research.  His  writing  and  the 
scholarly  honors  he  has  received  attest  to 
the  high  significance  of  hU  work.  AU  of  us 
have  l>een  the  lieneficlaries  of  the  significant 
and  dlstlngiilshed  service  he  has  rendered 
to  ovir  country. 

I  extend  my  best  vrtshes  to  Dr.  Horton 
In  his  retirement  and  wlah  him  success  and 
happiness  In  his  future  endeavors. 

John  F.  Kknnkdt. 


I  also  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
fascinating  document  presented  by  Dr. 
Horton  at  the  Acoustical  Society  meet- 
ing on  November  7, 1963 : 
"UNDBawATxa    AcouBTica.    l»63"— *ac8XNTn» 

AT   THX    WTH    MBCTINO   OV   THE    ACOUSTICAI. 

SocncrT   or  Amkbica,   Ann   Aasoa,   Mich., 
NovKMSZB  7,  1B63 

(By  J.  Warren  Horton) 
On  an  occaaion  such  as  this  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  some  mention  of  things  past. 
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n.  Theoretical  relations  between  physical 
quantities  of  slgnltlrance  to  ita  uae  were 
establlsbed  and  statistical  Information  as  to 
the  variability  of  the  magnitudes  of  these 
quantitlea  was  obtained. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  necessity 
for  bringing  sclentisU  into  the  military  es- 
tablishment was  unquestioned.  No  remain- 
ing doubt  could  survive  the  atomic  bomb. 
In  Oeneral  lisrsh all's  rei>ort  to  the  President 
we  And  thjs  statement:  "ThU  NaUon's  des- 
tiny clearly  lies  in  a  sound  pemmnent  secu- 
rity iKOicy.  In  the  War  Department's  pro- 
posals there  are  two  essentials:  (1)  Intense 
scientific  rceearch  and  developments;  (2)  a 
permanent  peacetime  citizen  army." 

The  ensuing  expansion  of  both  civil  and 
military  technology,  with  Its  attendant  read- 
JustmenU,  has  had  an  effect  on  the  course 
of  science  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
evaluated.  Underwater  acousUca  has  been 
swept  along  on  this  widening  stream.  It 
has,  at  the  same  time,  been  subject  to  unique 
Influences  because  Its  applications  are  so 
closely  limited  to  undersea  warfare. 

As  technology  became  popular  scientific 
values  began  to  be  measxired  In  dollars.  In 
1940  the  Federal  budget  for  research  and 
development  was  $76  million.  This  has  been 
Increased  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  25  per- 
cent each  year  until  today  it  is  nearly  tl5 
binion.  Unfortunately,  the  accomplish- 
ments coming  from  the  effort  thus  funded 
have  not  kept  pace  with  Its  costs. 

With  these  Increasing  costs  there  has  been 
a  concurrent  Increase  in  the  fraction  ab- 
sorbed by  an  ever-expanding  system  of  man- 
agement controls.  This  system  has  greatly 
affected  both  the  nature  of  all  scientific  work 
done  and  the  manner  of  Its  doing.  Its  In- 
fluence on  the  future  progress  of  technology 
needs  caref\U  scrutiny. 

This  may  weU  begin  with  an  Inquiry  as  to 
who  does  the  managing.  Speaking  of  re- 
search and  developnaient,  a  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Department  of  the 
Itavy.  reporting  in  1950,  declared  that  "a 
process  so  Involved  and  so  vital  to  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  the  Navy  must  be  di- 
rected and  supervised  by  an  official  who  has 
complete  responsibility  and  adequate  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations."  An  examination  of  the 
effectiveness  with  which  scientists  managed 
research  and  devHopment  during  the  war 
shows  nothing  to  support  this  statement. 
It  ts  probable,  however,  that  no  other  single 
statement  has  had  as  great  an  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  naval  technology. 

Because  of  the  belief  thus  expressed  the 
control  of  the  technical  programs  of  the  Navy 
has  been  placed  In  the  operating  branch 
of  the  Navy's  bilinear  organizations;  the 
technical  staff  remains  In  the  supporting 
branch.  These  programs  are,  In  consequence, 
subdivided  in  accordance  with  operational 
classifications,  rather  than  with  technologi- 
cal classifications.  This  fragments  the  tech- 
nical staff  In  a  manner  having  no  relation 
to  the  Interdependence  of  its  members.  To 
quote  the  Hoover  Commission.  It  places  au- 
thority with  those  '*who  review  but  do  not 
initiate."  The  result  is  management  by  veto. 
A  notable  exception  to  this  Is  the  manage- 
ment of  programs  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Rweeareh.  These  are  the  orUy  pro- 
grams controlled  by  that  portion  of  the 
Navy's  organlxatton  which  Is  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Many  of  tlw  programs  for  imder- 
water  acoustics,  however,  are  "directed  and 
supervised"  from  the  operating  side  of  the 
establlataaaant. 

Management  by  the  operators  Is  dedicated 
to  two  propositions.  One  Is  that  no  work 
Shan  be  nndartakan  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  lead  dizeetty  to  aane  closely  specified  op- 
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eratlonal  objective.  The  other  is  that  any 
duplication  of  scientific  effort  Is  to  be  avert- 
ed at  all  cost.  Of  the  first  It  may  be  said 
that  It  prevents  the  proper  coordination  of 
scientific  programs  and  fosters  the  very  dup- 
lication so  deplored  by  this  management.  Of 
the  second  It  may  be  said  that  far  more  con- 
cern should  be  felt  for  omissions  than  for 
dupUcaUons.  Duplications  can  be  no  worse 
than  unprofitable  and  may  well  be  reward- 
ing; omissions  can  be  fatal. 

Regardless  of  who  directs  the  development 
of  underwatOT  acoustics  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  must 
be  develofMd.  Betore  Wcrtd  War  H  waa  end- 
ed It  was  being  said  that  the  future  needs 
of  undereea  warfare  could  not  be  met  by  un- 
derwater sound,  and  that  some  more  capable 
agent  must  be  discovered.  Since  that  time 
the  capabilities  o*  underwater  sound  systems 
have  been  Increased  repeatedly.  The  likeli- 
hood of  finding  a  more  successful  competi- 
tor has  correspondingly  decreased.  We  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  rely  on  luiderwater 
sound. 

Our  preeent  knowledge  of  underwater 
acoustics  Is  not  sufficient  to  lead  ua  directly 
to  optimum  designs  for  systems  now  under 
development.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
however,  to  plan  for  studies  and  surveys 
which  win  yield  information  to  meet  these 
needs.  It  is  more  dlfllcult  to  Bake  adequate 
provision  for  future  needs. 

We  cannot  know,  except  in  the  most  gen- 
eral way.  what  requirements  will  be  imposed 
on  underwater  acoustics  should  we  again  be 
called  Into  combat.  Should  this  ever  hap- 
pen, we.  as  scientists,  must  be  prepared  to 
respond  Instantly  to  fleet  demands  now  un- 
forereen.  The  only  preparation  we  can  make 
Is  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  underwater 
acoustics  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
readiness.  We  xnxmt  not  forget  that  military 
readiness  begins  in  the  laboratory. 

What.  then,  remaina  to  be  done?  The 
physical  laws  governing  the  behavior  of 
sound  waves  In  the  ocean  are  already  well 
codified.  Our  knowledge  of  the  variability 
of  the  quantities  obeying  these  laws,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  far  from  adequate.  Beyond 
this,  relations  must  be  found  between  acous- 
tical quantities  and  quantities  in  nel^bor- 
Ing  fields  of  science.  Underwater  acoustics 
can  make  little  further  progress  without  the 
support  of  sciences  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters as  electrical  theory.  Informatlosi  theory, 
data  processing,  hydrodynamics,  oceanogra- 
phy, psychophyslology,  and  others  In  our 
expanding  technology.  Underwater  acous- 
tics must  find  Its  place  in  a  oonununity  of 
sciences. 

Many  scientific  programs  must  be  care- 
fully coordinated  to  bring  about  a  proper 
technological  readiness.  The  work  to  be 
done  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  without 
waste  of  time.  men.  or  money.  Much  of  the 
effort  must  be  directed  to  projects  which  do 
not  lead  to  any  qseratlonal  objective  yet 
specified.  Such  effort  can  have  no  other 
jiutificatlon  than  that  based  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  qualified  scientists  as  to  its  poten- 
tial value. 

The  planning  and  directing  of  these  pro- 
grams is  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  scientific  profession.  It  Is 
imperative  that  a  management  system  be 
provided  which  dose  not  inhibit  the  full 
utilization  of  the  judgment  of  thte  group. 
Without  this,  underwater  aeoustlce  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  future  obligations  as 
acceptably  as  it  has  met  tboae  already  satls- 
ned. 

We  may  be  gratUlad  by  piMt  Msompliah- 
menu  in  this  field.  We  mxmt  now  think  of 
preparing  ourselvea  for  even  more  dUlcult 
aaatgnmanta  in  the  future. 
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NEED— Tkc  NefTo  Educational  Emcrf- 
feacy  Driye,  Pittsburfk't  Scholarthip 
CampaifB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

O^    PKHIfSTXVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  Pittsburgh's  scholarship  cam- 
paign paUed  NEED,  the  Negro  Educa- 
tional Emergency  Drive,  is  a  story  which 
can  be  of  interest  to  many  communities 
in  any  congressional  district  of  the 
United  States.  I  commend  this  story  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Thx  Stobt  BnaND  NEED 

Plttsbiugh's  future  denuinds  more  edu- 
cated manpower. 

New  opportunities  In  technical  and  super- 
visory employment  require  more  education. 

A  number  of  educational  ventures  in  the 
Pittsburgh  schools  are  producing  a  greater 
number  of  better  qualified  students  who  can 
effectively  use  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Students  of  disadvantaged  families,  main- 
ly Negro,  are  among  the  Increasing  numbers 
of  qualified  students  prepared  for  post  high 
school  education. 

Although  exceptionally  able  students  are 
usually  able  to  obtain  scholarships  tram. 
colleges,  good  and  average  students  need 
local  financial  aid. 

HEJSP  encourages  every  able  student  to 
make  the  effort  to  advance  himself  with  his 
own  resources  and  gives  financial  aid  only 
where  necessary. 

NEED  seeks  to  help  every  student  chosen 
by  a  committee  composed  of  experienced 
officials  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  repre- 
sentaUves  of  NEED. 

NEED  requires  at  least  $100,000  annuaUy 
to  help  deserving  Negro  students  to  fulfill 
their  potentialities. 

Contftbutions  to  NEED  are  tax-deductible. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  NEED: 
The  Negro  Education  Emergency  Drive,  care 
of  Samuel  E.  Une,  Jr.,  treasurer,  86  Mayfair 
Drive,  Pittsburgh  28.  Pa. 

THX    HUMAN   DimMSION 

Mr. graduated  first  in  his  class  from 

a  local  vocational  high  school.  His  father, 
who  is  not  In  sympathy  with  his  academic 
aspirations.  Is  a  refuse  worker  who  earns 
$7,000  a  year.  There  are  three  younger  chil- 
dren in  the  famUy.  This  young  man  worked 
as  a  bus  boy  during  the  school  year  and  took 
two  sununsr  Jobs  in  order  to  save  money  to 
supplement  a  scholarship  grant  of  $800  from 
the  University  of  Plttsbitfgh.  He  cannot 
continue  his  education  without  further  aid. 

Mr. will  graduate  from  a  Pittsburgh 

high  school  In  June,  as  a  national  honor  so- 
ciety graduate.  He  has  lived  in  •  foster 
home  for  most  of  his  18  years,  but  after  June 
he  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  this  support. 
His  ability  and  his  record  of  achievement 
indicate  that  he  is  a  promising  student,  but 
he  must  have  aid  If  he  is  to  eiuoll  in  college. 

Miss .  17  years  old.  the  oldest  of  five 

children,  will  graduate  in  June.  Her  father 
works  in  a  steel  mill.  Since  her  mother  died, 
she  has  cared  for  the  younger  children.  Not 
quite  an  honor  graduate,  she  wants  to  enter 
college  to  continue  her  work  in  science.  She 
cannot  go  on  without  financial  aid. 
THS  erananca  on  thx  pboobsic 

Of  the  p<^ulation  of  Pittsburgh,  16.7  pw- 
cent  Is  Negro. 

Negro  family  Income  Is  64.8  percent  of 
white  family  income  in  Pittsburgh. 


Approximately  7.6  percent  of  white  males 
In  the  Pittsburgh  labor  force  are  unemployed. 

Approximately  11.1  percmt  of  Negro  males 
In  the  Pittsburgh  labcM*  force  are  unemployed. 

FOrty-four  percent  of  the  Negro  labor  toece 
in  Pittsburgh  is  unskilled. 

Sixty  Negro  students  need  financial  aid  to 
continue  their  coUege  education. 

More  than  200  Negro  students  graduating 
in  June  1064,  have  already  requested  finan- 
cial aid  for  post-high  school  work. 

NKXD  HKXTS  AN  XIIXXCXNCT 

Pittsburgh  citicens  organised  the  Negro 
educational  emergency  drive  iwJuly  1963, 
in  the  midst  of  an  increasing  national  racial 
crisis.  Alerted  to  the  problems  of  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  spurred  by  a  history  of 
positive  action,  the  Pittsburgh  community 
determined  to  promote  higher  educational 
opportunities  for  able  disadvantaged  high 
school  gradtutes  as  a  key  program  of  united 
action.  The  immediate  task  was  to  raise 
fxmds  for  the  largest  number  of  Negro  stu- 
dents in  this  area  ever  seeking  help  for  high- 
er education. 

In  the  past  the  Urban  League  of  Pitts- 
burgh had  been  able  to  supply  limited  fi- 
nancial aid.  But  the  funds  were  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  need,  particxilarly  as  qualified 
Negro  students  graduated  In  tncreasing  num- 
bers from  the  schools  and  new  emplojrment 
prospects  sharpened  their  desire  for  high- 
er education.  In  1963  more  Negro  grad- 
uates than  ever  before  applied  for  financial 
assistance.  Clearly  a  new  program  was  im- 
peraUve.  To  meet  ttois  emergency.  NEED 
raised  money  to  supplement  Urban  Lectgue 
funds.  Seventy-six  students  receWed  aid. 
Most  of  the  grants,  which  totaled  $2B.075, 
supplemented  the  students'  own  reso\u%es 
and  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  to  $600.  These 
grants  frequently  stimulated  additional  aid 
to  grantees  from  the  colleges  they  attended. 

The  money  ndsed  by  NEED  came  from  in- 
dividual contributions,  church  groups,  a  few 
Pittsburgh  industries  and  small  family  foun- 
dations. Much  more  money  Is  now  required. 
If  Pittsburgh  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities, 
NEED  must  hav«  a  wider  base  of  support. 

HtnCAN    KXSOUICXS    AND    PIRSBUBaR'S    rUTUXI 

Oiu  city  has  won  acclaim  for  pioneering 
in  the  solution  of  formidable  urban  prob- 
lems such  as  smoke  control,  flood  control, 
urban  redevtfopment.  sliua  housing,  and 
legislation  for  himian  rights.  But  the  abili- 
ties of  its  people  are  Pittsburgh's  most  valu- 
able resource.  The  development  of  hiunan 
resources  deserves  all  the  creative  attention 
which  our  city  has  so  suocesafuUy  appUed 
to  other  phsiwin  of  Pittsburgh's  develop- 
ment. Pittsburgh  Is  in  the  enviable  position 
of  being  able  to  devoto  its  full  attention 
to  a  constructive  program  of  developing  hu- 
man resources  because  It  is  not  disrupted 
by  the  tenaicms  which  domlnats  racial  re- 
lations in  most  of  the  Nation's  large  cities. 

NEED  iB  a  practical  and--visible  expression 
of  Pimburgh's  sense  of  responsibility. 
Pittsburgh  citizens  must  help  to  develop 
the  talents  of  hundreds  of  young  Negroes 
whose  families  cannot  help  them  to  secure 
the  higher  education  for  which  they  are 
now  quali^ed.  NEED  says  that  Pittsburgh 
reelects  these  talents  and  wants  to  encour- 
age their  development  by  devoting  to  them 
the  personal  interest  and  financial  resources 
of  the  community.  NEED  proposes  to  seek 
out,  encourage  and  assist  able  Negro  stu- 
dents to  obtain  more  education.  NEED  aims 
to  givs  students  the  incentive  and  the  finan- 
cial aid  to  get  them  started  in  college  m 
technical  aimool  so  that  they  can  move 
forward  under  thair  own  power,  utilizing 
all  their  own  abiUties,  motivation,  and 
strengths. 

PrrTSBUBOH'S     NXW     JOBS     aXQUIaX     EDUCATIOIf 

The  authors  of  the  recently  published 
volume  "Region  With  a  Puture"  (Pittsburgh, 
1804)  agree  that  the  future  of  the  Pittsburgh 


area  depends  upon  the  quality  of  education 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh  baa 
long  depended  upon  heavy  industry  and  xin- 
sklUed  labw  as  the  basis  of  its  economy. 
In  the  future  new  Industry  will  demand 
highly  trained  manpower.  Education  has 
bec(»ne  mcH'e  important  than  ever  before  to 
the  development  of  the  local  economy. 
More  than  ever,  good  paying  jobs  require 
training  beyond  the  traditional  4-year  high 
school.  More'  than  any  other  group  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  Negroes  have  not  obtained 
this  education. 

In  the  past,  few  Negroes  have  been  hired 
for  professional,  supervisory  or  skilled  posi- 
tions in  Pittsburgh.  As  a  consequence, 
Negro  children  ofton  believe  that  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  closed  to  them. 
Knowing  that  their  parents  earn  low  in- 
comes and  that  few  scholarships  have  been 
available  in  the  past,  bright  Negro  children 
often  give  up.  Many  do  not  w(»-k  to  their 
potential  in  school.  Sometimes  they  neg- 
lect to  enroll  in  the  courses  necessary  to 
prepare  them  for  college.  More  often  than 
whites,  they  dropout  of  school  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  perpetxutto 
the  poverty  cycle.  Providing  aid  and  loans 
for  qualified  students  can  raise  the  aspira- 
tions of  yoxmg  Negroes  so  they  will  be  weU 
prepared  for  job  opportimlties  in  the  future. 

Good  Jobs  are  becoming  available  for 
Negroes.  The  doors  are  no  longer  closed; 
the  bars  are  coming  down.  But  not  enough 
Negroes  are  qualified  to  fill  them.  The  ef- 
fect of  FEPC  during  the  last  decade  and 
the  changing  climate  of  human  relations 
have  opened  up  hundreds  of  positions  ib 
Negroes  which  only  whites  filled  in  the  past. 
Althoiigh  business  executives  and  their  per- 
sonnel directors  have  been  recruiting  quali- 
fied Negroes  for  jobs  throughout  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  they  have  not  found  sufficient 
niunbers  with  the  required  educatton  and 
training.  Only  when  Negroes  can  obtain 
such  education  can  they  take  advantage 
of  new  job  {^portunities  and  thus  improve 
their  own  economic  well-being  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Pittsburgh  economy. 


D>X7CATIONAX.  ADVANCX8  IN  PtrTaStmOH  AXX  PSO- 
DOCINO   ICOKX   QUAIJVID   STUUKMfB 

With  increasing  momentum  during  the 
past  5  years,  the  Pittsburgh  community  has 
developed  a  new  group  of  educational  ven- 
tures designed  to  provide  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  culturally  disadvantaged  students. 
Although  many  disadvantaged  students  in 
Pittsburgh  are  white,  the  majority  are  Ne- 
gro. With  lower  family  incomes  Negro  chil- 
dren are  m<»e  likely  to  live  under  adverse 
conditions.  In  substandard  housing  and  with 
poor  nutrition.  In  addition,  fewer  cultural 
activities  are  part  of  their  environment. 
Many  factors  like  these  have  combined  to 
deny  them  access  to  a  good  education  and 
have  lowered  their  level  of  aspiration. 

Three  years  ago,  supported  by  generous 
grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Pitts- 
burgh public  schools  began  new  programs 
of  compensatory  edtication  for  disadvantaged 
students,  {M'sdominantly  Negro,  In  eight 
schools  in  the  Hill  district  and  Homewood- 
Brushton.  This  team  teaching  project  has 
already  won  a  national  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence. Under  the  stimxilus  of  this  new 
educational  endeavor,  Negro  students  have 
begun  to  work  harder  and  to  achieve  at 
higher  levels  than  ever  before.  Within  a 
few  years,  the  first  of  the  students  trained 
in  the  team  teaching  project  will  graduate 
from  high  school  prepared -for  f\irther  werk 
in  college  or  technical  school. 

Two  years  ago  the  schools  reduced  the 
loada  of  Xnglish  tsaehers  at  Westinghouse 
High  School,  whose  students  are  94  percent 
Negro,  to  four  classes  ot  no  more  than  26 
students  each.  This  new  program  has  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  com- 
munication skills  of  Westinghouse  students. 
In  September  1964,  this  program  oT  reduced 
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Preeent  scholarship  funds  are  not  sufflclent 
to  meet  the  need.  Although  exceptionally 
talented  Mudents.  Negro  as  well  as  white. 
^*vea  chance  for  aeiioUrships  from  coUeg«s. 
average  students  with  college  BsplTations  and 
quallflcatlons  often  cannot  obtain  acholar- 
shlp  aid.  Disadvantaged  etudenU  face  dlfll- 
c\ilt  hurdles  in  the  race  for  compeutive 
Bcholarshlp  funds.  Their  home  environ- 
ments often  have  not  given  them  the  social 
and  InteUectual  skUls  they  require  to  win 
scholardilpe  In  competition  with  more  for- 
tunate students.  In  addition,  some  students 
ffven  need  funds  to  supplement  scholarship 
grants  from  collegee.  For  example,  a  recent 
Gladstone  High  School  student  with  a  full 
scholarship  to  Rutgers  University  required 
assistance  from  NEED  to  buy  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  his  college  interview,  other  students 
have  similar  problems. 

aciNnrDM  or  $100,000  awjuDua)  bt  nkmd 

ANinTAIXT 

As  news  about  NEED  filtered  through  the 
schools  and  the  community.  applicaUons  for 
funds  came  in  ever- increasing  numbers  By 
April  1964. 260  awUcations  had  been  received 
many  of  them  from  students  who  bad  partici- 
pated in  1  or  more  of  the  special  programs  of 
the  Pittsburgh  pubUc  schools.  It  U  necessary 
-,,'!^  ■  minimum  of  $100,000  a  year  to 
flU  the  anticipated  needs.  The  help  of  re- 
5>onslble  private  cltiaena  must  continue 
To  thU  support  must  be  added  the  greater 
fMources  of  business,  civic  groups,  and  foun- 
dations, which  have  already  given  indis- 
pensable leadership  to  so  many  vital  civic 
projects.  The  hc^>es  and  potentialities  of 
many  deserving  studsnU  are  at  stake 


"Allow  the  CoDstitatioB  To  Remam  as  It 
Is,"  Say*  Ulkcru  Leader 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  KXNKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 
Tuesday.  Aprfl  7, 1964 

Mr.  PRASKB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Predrik  A.  Schiotz  Is  president  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  with  head- 
quarters In  liflnneapoUs.  This  denoml- 
Inatlon  has  2.410.977  members  in  4.967 
congregations. 

Dr.  Schiotz  has  prepared  a  statement 
on  why  he  oppooes  the  Becker  amend- 
ment on  religion  In  the  public  schools. 
His  statement  Is  his  testimony  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  and  will 
appear  In  the  May  19.  1964.  issue  of  the 
Lutheran  Standard. 

Like  Dr.  Schiotz,  many  church  lead- 
ers are  not  In  favor  of  the  Becker  pro- 
posal. They  do  not  want  to  modify  the 
freedom  of  religion  language  of  our 
BUI  of  Rights. 

I  am  sure  that  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  hare  received  many  letters  for 
the  amendment  and  many  against  It, 
just  as  I  have.  I  place  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Schiotz  in  tb^  Congressional 
RreoRD  because  It  la  typical  of  those  re- 
ligious leaders  who  are  saying  "allow  the 
constitution  to  remain  as  it  Is." 


STATMtSNT    RsOASOOfO   PsWDIlfO   RMOLTJTIONS 

Which  Psoposx  AicKNDKxirrs  to  thk  Con- 
snrxjTiow  Rslatino  to  Bible  Rbaoimo  and 
PaATiaa  in  ths  Public  Schools 
In  1962  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  forbade 
the  use  of  a  school  prayer  composed  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  In  two 
similar  cases  before  the  Court  in  1963,  the 
one  from  PennsylvanU  and  the  other  from 
Maryland,  the  Court  besined  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  pubUc  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  Maryland  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs 
Madalyn  E.  Murray,  a  self-confessed  atheist 
seemed  to  many  people  as  though  the  Court 
was  siding  with  the  atheists  against  the 
Christian  traditions  of  our  country. 

Throughout  our  Nation  seriously  con- 
cerned Christian  people  became  fearful  One 
well-known  churchman.  In  a  recent  letter 
addressed  to  pastors  of  several  denomina- 
tions, expressed  his  fear  In  very  strong  lan- 
guage. Letters  have  poured  In  to  Washing- 
ton asking  Congress  to  do  something  about 
the  Supreme  Court  decision's  apparent  threat 
to  religion. 

In  a  manner  as  Important  as  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  a  prt^waal  that 
concerns  the  church  and  the  Ctiristian  faith, 
It  is  Important  that  we  think  with  facts 
rather  than  fadings. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country,  some 
of  the  colonies  had  an  establlslied  church, 
that  Is.  an  official  church  supported  by  the 
State.  By  degrees  a  consensus  emerged  that 
this  was  not  good.  And  so  In  1781  the  Con- 
stitution was  amended.  The  first  smend- 
ment  did  two  things  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
religion:  (1)  It  denied  the  rl^ht  to  any  one 
religion  or  church  to  be  supported  by  the 
State;  and  (2)  it  guaranteed  to  an  churches 
and  religions  freedom  to  worship  according 
to  their  own  convictions  ("Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  estaMlshment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  frte  exercise 
thereof;"). 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment, 
no  church  or  religion  has  received  state  sup- 
port. However,  in  many  homogeneous  com- 
munities, school  boards  made  provision  for 
Scripture  reading  and  prayer  during  school 
hours.  This  was  not  established  religion  In 
the  generally  accepted  sense  of  this  term; 
but  in  principle  It  was  oflidal  religion- 
taught  by  servants  of  the  state.  As  more  im- 
migrants sought  this  coimtry.  the  number  of 
chxirches  and  religions  multiplied.  The  time 
was  therefore  bound  to  come  when  someone 
would  challenge  tlie  rl^t  of  school  authori- 
ties to  require  worship  in  a  public  school  un- 
der school  auspices.  The  fact  that  an  atheist 
contributed  to  challenging  the  legality  of 
such  practice  Is  incidental. 

Walter  E.  Craig,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  In  a  recent  statement  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1962,  fxilnted  out 
that  "far  from  being  hostile  to  religion,  the 
Coxirt  simply  sustained  the  long-held  U.S. 
belief  that  'a  uiUon  of  government  and  reli- 
gion tends  to  destroy  government  and  to  de- 
grade religion." " 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decision  were  care- 
fully read,  many  fears  would  be  dissipated. 
The  majority  opinion  of  Justice  Clark  frank- 
ly acknowledges  that  America's  heritage  Is 
rooted  In  faith  in  Ood.  But  he  believes  that 
If  freedom  Is  to  be  guaranteed  for  all,  the  ab- 
solute terms  of  the  first  amendment  must  be 
observed. 

From  time  to  time  reports  come  in  suggest- 
Irg  that  some  school  teachers  have  mistaken- 
ly regarded  the  Supreme  Qpurt  decision  as  an 
authorization  to  disparage  the  practice  of 
faith  in  God.  and  specifically  faith  In  the 
Christian  religion.  Such  tendencies  should 
be  fought  through  proper  protests  rather 
than   by   amendment   of   the   Constttution. 
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Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  that  must  al- 
ways be  paid  for  freedom — be  it  in  the  area 
of  religion  or  In  civil  rights. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  church.  What  do  we 
want  tot  our  growing,  impressionable  chil- 
dren? Religion  in  general,  served  in  an 
atmosphere  devoid  of  convictions?  Israel's 
neighbors  in  the  Old  Testament  period  were 
not  irreligious  people,  but  the  prophets 
warned  against  religions  that  did  not  recog- 
nize Jehovah.  Today,  in  a  society  that  is 
saturated  with  the  view  that  all  truths  are 
relative,  the  Christian  Church  affirms  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Handbook  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  gives  a  very  specific  answer  to  the 
queetlon  of  religion  In  general  (see  p.  192). 
It  counsels  our  members  not  to  "practice  the 
forms  of  religion  without  confessing  as  a 
matter  of  principle  the  Triune  God  or  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  ;Qod,  come  Into  the 
flesh,  and  our  Savior  from  sin."  It  foUows 
that  religion  in  general  would  be  no  more 
acceptable  Just  because  it  might  hai^)en  to 
be  found  in  the  public  schools. 

There  Is  an  ImpcRiiant  Interantional  di- 
mension in  the  propoeals  that  are  before 
Congress.  Through  much  contact  with  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Asia  I  know  that  their 
eyes  are  continually  focussed  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  United  States.  If  we,  through 
further  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
should  vitiate  the  strong  protection  which 
the  first  amendment  provides  for  all  religions, 
without  preference  to  any,  we  may  find  that 
the  new  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  will  imi- 
tate our  actions.  And  should  this  h^ipen, 
the  preference  may  not  be  for  the  Christian 
faith.  I  do  not  want  to  support  an  action 
that  may  carry  the  potential  of  seriously 
crippling  the  proclamation  of  minority 
Christian  churches  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

For  these  sevoral  reasons  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress may  aUow  the  Constitution  to  remain 
as  it  is. 


Danf ers  m  CnrreBt  Mortf afc  Lcadiiif 
Practices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  iciBsoxTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  two  speakers 
warned  of  dangers  and  weaknesses  In 
current  mortgage  lending  practices. 
Carey  Winston,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Franklin  Brlese,  executive 
vice  president  of  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co..  noted  a  rise  In  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  questioned  whether 
credit  standards  have  not  weakened  as 
lenders  compete  for  outlets  for  large  sup- 
plies of  lendable  funds.  Mr.  Winston 
said  "the  real  estate  market  and  the 
mortgage  structure  are  vulnerable  to 
adverse  eocnomlc  forces,"  greater  than 
in  the  recent  past. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  5,  discussing  this  matter,  which 
adds  a  wholesome  cautionary  note  to 
the  current  cqstlmism  about  economic 
conditions,  la  the  Rkooro: 


Two  ExfUUTivM  Warn  ov  Dangxs,  Weaknxss 
nr  MoKToaox  Peacticss — Apaktunt  Con- 

STBT7CTION  TUND,  CaZOIT  STANDARDS  QXTZS- 

TioNB>  IN  Talks  to  Mortgagx  Bankess 

Nkw  York. — A  mortgage  bcmker  and  a  life 
insuranoe  executive,  addressing  a  meeting  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, warned  of  dangers  and  weaknesses  they 
see  in  current  mortgage  lending  practices. 

They  attributed  the  program  in  part  to  a 
leveling  off  in  single-family  house  building, 
long  a  mainstay  of  the  mortgage  business, 
and  a  sharp  rise  in  apartment  construction 
in  excess  of  immediate  demand.  Noting  a 
rise  in  foreclosures,  they  questioned  whether 
credit  standards  havenlt  weakened  as  lenders 
compete  for  outiets  for  large  supplies  of 
lendable  money. 

The  speakers  were  Carey  Winston,  pres- 
ident of  the  association  and  also  president 
of  Carey  Winston  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Pranklln  Brlese,  executive  vice  president  of 
Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  St. 
Paul. 

MIDDLEMAN  AND  CORXISPONDXNTS 

Mortgage  bankers  are  middlemen  who 
bring  together  mortgage  lenders  and  mort- 
gage borrowers.  They  act  as  correspondents 
for  such  institutions  as  life  insurance  com- 
panies, mutual  savings  banks,  and  commer- 
cial banks,  placing  mortgage  loans  and 
handling  collections  and  other  services  on 
these  loans;  they  collect  fees  from  these 
lenders. 

Mr.  Winston  said,  "The  real  estate  market 
and  the  mortgage  structure  are  vulneraUe  to 
adverse  economic  forces"  greater  than  in  the 
recent  past. 

He  said  downpayment  requirements  on 
home  mortgages  have  been  reduced  to  the 
point  "where  even  slight  miscalculation  may 
cause  trouble.  This  became  evidence  with 
homeowner  mortgages  as  soon  as  the  Infia- 
tion  of  house  prices  ceased  to  gallop  and  bor- 
rowers weren't  so  often  able  to  escape  their 
misfortunes  through  a  favorable  sale.  It  will 
become  evident  in  rental  property  also,  when- 
ever net  Income  falls  to  meet  the  supposi- 
tions of  the  appraisal  on  which  the  loan  was 
iMsed." 

hzoh  risk  investment 

Mr.  Winston  saw  no  proei>ect  that  present 
high  loan-to-value  ratios  and  long  payment 
terms  will  change.  Under  those  conditions, 
he  said,  mortgages  must  be  reoognlaed  as  "a 
hlgh-rtsk  inveetment"  and  "any  lingering  U- 
luslons  about  the  imusual  safety  of  mortgage 
Investment  that  grew  up  In  the  early  poet- 
war  years  must  be  dispelled." 

With  single-famUy  house  building  no 
longer  climbing,  he  noted,  construction  of  in- 
oome-i»-oduclng  pr<^>erty.  such  as  upart- 
ments,  hotels,  and  c^ce  buildings  has  risen 
"to  a  prominence  not  seen  since  the  1020s." 
He  suggested  this  trend  may  be  due  less  to 
acl^^ual  demand  tor  space  than  to  tax  incen- 
tives, relaxed  legal  restrictions  on  institu- 
tional lending  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  lenders  eager  for  In- 
vestment. He  also  said  "ai^rehension"  is 
caused  by  "the  persistent  rise  in  forecloeures 
and  in  the  troubles  of  real  estate  syndicates 
and  ccoporations." 

A  Bfarch  31  survey  by  the  MBA  showed  a 
sli^t  rise  from  3  months  earlier  In  the  per- 
centage of  properties  Involved  In  foreclosures, 
to  0.41  from  QM  percent.  But  the  survey 
also  showed  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
borrowers  t>ehind  in  their  payments,  to  3.01 
from  3  J  percent. 

Mr.  Brleee  e<dioed  many  of  Mr.  Winston's 
points  in  enumerating  "possible  upsetting 
factors"  in  the  mmtgage  outlook.  He  said 
the  life  insurance  companies,  pressed  by 
competition  from  savings  and  lotm  associa- 
tloos.  banica.  and  pension  funds,  have  been 
switching  their  mortgage  emphasis  from  resi- 


dential to  business  properties,  but  are  f<T»<jtng 
their  competitors  also  moving  into  that  field. 
Interest  rates  on  long-term  loans,  includ- 
ing mortgagee,  may  rise  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  of  a  percentage  point  by  year's  end.  Mr. 
Brlese  predicted,  "if  inflatlonal  {Hwssures  are 
kept  under  control." 
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labeled"  Ukrainians  b 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  29, 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  by  Dr.  Peter  Krebel 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Sliamokin  Citizen  refers  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  my  constituents  and 
points  out  errors  of  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  ramifications  in  other  publica- 
tions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  Interesting 
article  be  Included  with  my  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

"Mislabeled"  Ukrainians 
(By  Dr.  Peter  Krehel) 

In  late  March  1964.  the  Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot carried  two  articles  on  Eastern  Euro- 
pean immigrants  which  interpreted  the  1960 
Census  Bureau  statistics  on  the  ethnic  back- 
grounds of  Pennsylvania's  population.  One 
article  from  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
examined  the  political,  economic  and  reli- 
gious factors  which  brought  on  the  massive 
migrations  frcon  Eastern  Europe  before  1885 
through  1925.  The  other  story  was  that  of 
Patriot  Staff  Writer  Paul  Beers  who  pointed 
out  the  dispersal  of  Immigrants  throughout 
Pennsylvania's  counties  and  noted  percent- 
age factors  of  the  various  "nationalities." 

Neither  the  Congressional  Quarterly  ar- 
ticle, 'TUX  Mr.  Beers'  recital  mentioned 
Ukrainians,  although  emigrations  beginning 
in  the  1880's  from  Eastern  Europe  had  to  be 
from  either  the  Czarlst  Russian  Empire,  or 
the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire.  Those  of 
us  who  live  in  the  Greater  Shamokln  area 
are  no  strangers  to  the  word  "Ukrainian." 
despite  the  serious  omission  In  the  two  ar- 
ticles discussed  and  the  wide  circulation 
they  received  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Let  us  look  at  this  "mislabeling"  and  cor- 
rect the  aberrations  befcM-e  they  are  fljced  as 
correct. 

most  or  something 

Based  on  census  data,  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  study  poked  into  these  piles  of 
figures  to  show  the  central  political  roles 
played  by  the  survivors  of  the  gigantic  im- 
migration waves,  together  vrlth  their  Amer- 
ican-bom children. 

Such  a  political  study  Is  interesting  to  us 
only  ^ait  it  reflects  the  population  in  con- 
gressional districts  as  being  "moet  Czech" 
or  "moet  Hungarian,"  or  "most  Russian." 
and  significantiy  fen-  us,  "most  Austrian." 
The  boiling  out  of  the  census  data  cooked 
up  the  "most  Austrian"  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States— 27  of  30.  to  be 
exact — as  being  primarily  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Beers  rehashed  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  meat  loaf,  our  Sixth 
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b  omlgrant  who  was  born 

XTkralnlan    capital. 

es.  a  Polish  dty  be- 

(wlth  exception  of  Sep- 

.941).     For  centuries.  It 

the  Aiistrlan  name,  when 

I  }allclan  Province  of  the 

Empire. 

it  arrived  In  New  York. 

asked  him  his  na- 

"Ukrainlan."    When 
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he  would  have  to  be 

the  dty  was  under 

1931. 

marked  "Ukrainian" 


being 


of  a  cat  in  a  bam.  then 
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that  tbe  most  sub- 

of  the   173.790  foreign- 

303,355  Russlan-Amerl- 

In  the  Pennsylvania 

are  In  fact  XTkrainlans. 
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offered   by   the   writer 
credibiUty  to  the  con- 
have  been  mls- 
PennsylvanU,  not  Just 
area  of  Northum- 
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The  Ukrainian  people  have  not  had  a  na- 
tional Identlflcation  untU  modem  times,  a 
short-Uved  free  and  Democratic  Republic  In 
1918,  followed  by  the  present  day  Ukrainian 
Socialist  Republic,  xmwilllngly  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Equally  short  lived  was  the 
Carpatho-Ukralnlan  Republic  of  1939,  since 
added  to  the  more  than  40  mUIlon  In  Eastern 
Europe  today. 

Drirtng   the    csarist   Russian   Empire,    the 
Ukrainians  were  Russian  serfs  and  subjects 
who  when  they  arrived  as  immigrants  in  the 
United  States,  were  to  be  marked  as  Russian - 
Americans.    Those  who  lived  in  the  western 
Ukraine  were  within  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire  of  Franz  Joeef.  the  Province  of  Oall- 
cla,  lying  along  the  northern  approaches  to 
the    Carpathian    Mountains.      These    same 
mountains  separated  the  Ruthenla  Province 
of  northern  Hungary,  still  within  the  Aus- 
trian Monarchy,  containing  today's  Ukrain- 
ians  who   called  themselves   Carpatho-Rus- 
slans  or  RuthenUns  (a  Latinized  version  of 
Rusyn).      To    a    lesser    degree,    some    even 
caUed  themselves  "Hungarians."  or  were  so 
labeled.     For  the  most  part,  these  Ukrainians 
(some  stm  resent  the  word)  who  reached  the 
United   Statea  from   Austria-Hungary,   they 
were  marked  as  mlalabeled  "Austrians." 
HOW  com  "austsian"? 
This  categorization  of  "Austrian"  is  most 
evident  In  the  immediate  Greater  Shamokln 
area    of   Northumberland    Coimty    and    the 
scattering   of    "kittens"    mentioned    earlier. 
You  will  have  to  screen  the  Census  Bureau's 
data  carefully  to  find   Germanic  Austrians 
throughout    the   whole    anthracite    regions. 
And   It  will   become   evident   only   through 
examination  of  religious  preferences  as   to 
who   these  "Austrians"  are.  since   they  are 
lumped  together  In  the  census  figures. 

Tbe  religious  preferences  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  or  Russian  Orthodox  of  these 
"Austrians"  offer  more  than  surface  proof 
of  their  Slavonic   oneness   as  Ukrainians. 

In  Shamokln,  the  enrollment  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Chiu-ch  of  The  Trans- 
figuration finds  most  of  thoee  mislabeled 
as  "foreign-stock  Austrians"  by  the  census 
takers  are  either  former  czartst  Russian 
people  and  their  descendants,  or  immigrant 
survivors  and  their  American-bora  children 
tradng  ancestral  roots  to  the  Austrian- 
Hungarians  Empire.  According  to  the 
census  of  1960.  there  are  no  "Ukrainians" 
because  none  of  the  Inunlgrants  came  from 
"Ukralnla."  There  was  no  such  place  on  the 
map  only  czarlst  Russia  and  the  Austrtan- 
HiingarUn  Bmplre  until  World  War  L 

The  same  holds  true  for  people  In  Kulp- 
mont.  Marion  Heights,  and  the  vUlagee  of 
Coal  Township  who  could  well  claim  to  be 
Ukrainian-American  (unless  they  shamefully 
hide  behind  a  big  drum  of  American  patriot- 
ism, thereby  denying  their  culture).  The 
St.  Mary's  Ukralnl*n  Greek  CathoUc  Church 
In  Marion  Heights  of  early  years  has  noted 
that  Its  rite  Is  Greek,  but  its  catholicity  is 
Ukrainian. 

In  Mount  Carmel.  the  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church  is 
Just  full  of  Austrians,  and  the  St.  John's 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  la  nearly  equally 
full  of  Russians  from  Carpatho-Russla,  or 
Carpatho-Ukraine  (the  present  Western 
Ukraine  of  the  Soviet  Union) . 

LCASIf    AT    mST    HAMS 

The  writer  att^aided  parochial  night 
aebooi  in  the  Ukrainian  langtiage  as  a  child 
in  Kulpmont.  He  studied  as  an  American 
of  Ukrainian  parents  In  Czechoelovakia  (a 
kitten  with  unchanging  spots) .  He  traveled 
widely  in  Ruaaia.  Ukraine.  Poland.  Caedio- 
Slovakia.  Hungary,  and  Austria  over  the  past 
10  years.  Baaed  on  these  studies,  theae 
travels,  these  eoticems  about  his  own  iden- 
tlflcatlcm.  he  has  ctMiduded  that  the  Ukrai- 
nians have  been  miabU>eled  by  more  than 
the  censiis  takers. 

This   mislabeling   process   begins    in   the 
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Ukrainian-American  himself  or  herself     Bv 
falling  to  recognize  our  deep  cultural  roots 
to    prTane   the    strong   poeUc   and   musical 
branches,  to  culUvate  the  free  American  soil 
In  which  we  are  now  planted  and  a  whole 
some  part,  we  of  Ukrainian  descent  are  al 
lowing  the  withering,  the  decay,  the  indif- 
ference, the  neglect  of  the  ^>iritual  and  ma 
terial    seeds    and    planU    which    oiu-    fore 
fathers    so    lovingly    and    hopefully    passed 
on  to  us. 


The  Hoffa  Trial 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mifmsoTA 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Cuuixncs  Bbowh,  in 
his  statement  to  the  House  that  every 
person  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and  the 
protection  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  Interested 
in  noting  that  a  special  committee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  a 
serious  and  fundamental  question:  Are 
individual  and  constitutional  rights  be- 
ing violated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Justice  Department  Is  going  about  the 
business  of  prosecuting  those  chacged 
with  law  violations? 

Whoever   the    defendants   may   be 

whether  It  be  Jimmy  Hoffa  In  Chatta- 
nooga or  Roy  Cofan  In  New  York,  or 
any  lesser  person  charged  with  law  viola- 
tion—he is  entitled  to  fair  trial  under  our 
American  system.  Without  In  any  way 
Judging  the  facts  of  the  eases  In  which 
these  controversies  have  arisen,  I  am 
sure  we  can  agree  that  the  special  com- 
mittee should  be  thM-ough  in  its  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
charges  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
trampling  on  those  rights. 


CHANGS  or  RSSIDENCB 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  realdencea  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Raooan. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sulBeient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  currant  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code.  titU  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
19S9). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNcaaanoofAi.  Racoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113,  fiouae  wing,  where  or- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subacrtptiofns  to  the 
Ratxwa  at  91.00  per  month  or  for  single 
eopiee  at  I  cent  for  elgM  pages  (minimum 
aaarga  of  8  eorts).  AIm^  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  irrhsi  leprlnta  tram 
the  Rxcoxo  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Award  to  ReT.  Dr.  Artknr  D.  WillUnu  of 
the  GeoTfe  WMhinfftoa  Honor  Medal 
by  die  Freedoms  Fonndatkni 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

0»    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  8. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  been  Informed  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  that  it  has 
awarded  to  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Williams, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  George  Washington 
Honor  MedaL  This  coveted  medal  was 
awarded  for  the  sertnon.  "All  or  Nothing 
at  AU." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ser- 
mon be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  or  Nothing  at  All 
ColOBslans  1:   17:  "He  Is  before  all  things. 
and  by  Him  all  things  hold  together." 

It  iB  one  thing  to  sing.  "He  Holds  the 
World  in  His  Hands."  "Jesiis  Is  All  the  World 
to  Me,"  and  "Crown  Him  Lord  of  All,"  and  It 
Is  another  thing  to  live  these  sentiments  In 
our  everyday  lives.  Most  percepUve  people 
will  agree  that  much  of  our  moral  arma- 
ment Is  on  paper.  Some  will  assert  that 
Christianity  has  not  failed.  It.  they  declaim, 
has  not  been  tried.  Dxirlng  my  8  years  as  an 
Army  chaplain.  I  found  that  every  man  wore 
on  his  dogtag  the  letters.  "P.",  "C."  or  "J," 
respectively.  Often  tills  meant  that  the  man 
was  merely  expressing  his  preference  tea  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish  faith.  An 
alarming  number  seemed  satisfied  to  merely 
express  a  preference.  It  was  the  civilized  and 
orthodox  thing  to  do. 

We  are  not  sure  that  during  these  postwar 
days  we  have  moved  far  from  this  practice. 
David  told  Nathan  that  a  man  who  would 
take  the  only  ewe  lamb  from  his  neighbor, 
when  he  had  many,  should  be  put  to  death. 
It  was  then  that  the  prophet  reminded  David, 
"Thou  art  the  man."  David  had  Christianity 
on  paper,  but  his  practice  was  altogether 
another  thing. 

Our  text  today  suggests  that  America  may 
be  in  the  throes  of  this  coming  apart.  It 
woiild  be  well  If  the  words  would  thwack  us 
to  awareness  that  decay,  decline,  disintegra- 
tion and  death  are  experiences  when  matter 
or  men  begin  to  come  apart. 

Clearly  and  concisely  our  Bible  verse 
tells  us  two  things,  equally  good  for  an 
Individual  or  for  a  nation  or  nations;  namely, 
we  must  have  a  God  who  Is  above  "all 
things."  Then  follows,  "by  Him  all  things 
are  held  together." 

Look  at  the  first  truth  and  you  wUl  see  that 
Ideals  and  holy  values  must  be  put  first. 
Our  God  is  what  we  put  In  first  place.  It  1b 
a  hollow  and  not  holy  faith  that  puts 
church  attendance,  chiu-ch  membership,  giv- 
ing offerings,  and  making  outside  show  ot 
prayers  and  alms,  before  God.  Our  stand- 
ards and  values  are  vain  if  they  do  not  please 
Ciod.  Today  we  put  a  premium  on  Wesltli. 
We  generally  regard  a  man  as  a  succeas  tf 


he  has  power.  Sometimes  this  Is  physical 
power,  sometimes  it  Is  mental  power.  Some- 
times It  is  material  power.  We  downgrade 
moral  and  religious  conduct.  Not  only  In 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  and  St. 
Paxil  are  men  of  Ideals,  hermits,  wlne-blb- 
blers.  Impostors  and  mad.  the  same  Is  often 
true  today. 

-me  man  or  nation  that  neglects  to  put 
God  before  all  things,  shows  a  rich  capacity 
for  mistreating  his  fellowman  and  of  ulti- 
mately   not    holding    together.     There    has 
not  survived  a  people  who  rejected   giving 
God    priority.     One    after    smother,    nations 
have   been   draggled  off   Into   captivity   and 
deterioration.     My  years  as  chaplain  at  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  revealed  time  and 
again  that  men's  lives  begin  to  come  loose 
at  the  seams  when  they  set  themselves  to  low 
values  or  regard  their  power,  political,  men- 
tal, material,  or  any  other  sort  before  that  of 
God.    He  who  trusts  In  the  Lord  Is  like  the 
mountains  about  Jerusalem.    He  who  trusts 
in  the  Lord,  and  does  good,  shall  dweU  In 
the  land,  and   verUy  he  shaU  be  fed.     For 
those  of  age  we  are  reminded,  "I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread."    For    the    young    the    Bible    says, 
"when   my  father   and  mother  forsake  me. 
then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up."     All  of  this 
Is   promised   to   those    who   set   Him  before 
all  things,  "For  the  Lord  God  Is  a  sun  and 
shield:    The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory; 
no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them 
that  walks  uprightly." 

Our  text  declares  that  He  holds  all  things 
together.     Let   us   look   at   man.     The   man 
who  f aUs  to  put  God  before  all  things  Is  sure 
to  disintegrate  and  deteriorate.     One  at  the 
first  signs  Is  his  proneness  to  think  of  him- 
self.    He  may  claim  that  he  does  not  think 
that  he  is  any  different  from  all  others  whom 
God  created,  but  he  will  at  the  same  time 
act  as  though  there  are  others  who  are  differ- 
ent from  him.     This  Is  a  form  of  rationali- 
zation which  enables  him  to  Justify  treating 
others  different,  "since  they  arFdifferent  from 
me."     This  treatment  will  always  be  Just  a 
little  or  sometimes  a  whole  lot  less  favor- 
able than  he  wants  to  be  treated.     This  Is 
true  with  all  mankind.     The  natives  of  the 
South  Pacific  would  say  to  me.  "we  are  differ- 
ent   from    you    Americans.     We    can    swim 
with   our  eyes  open  under   the  water.     We 
can  climb  the  trees  without  cleats  on  our 
shoes  or  feet.     We  can  weave  our  huts  from 
palm  trees  and  we  can  sit  on  the  ground  with 
our  feet  folded  imder  our  bodies."    When  I 
talked  with  the  natives  of  India,  again  they 
would  say — "yoiu-  people  cannot  sit  on  nails 
or  walk  on  fire  and  not  be  burned."     The 
IQ  tests  are  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
man  who  creates  them!     This  deadly  sin  of 
putting  self  before  God,  contains  the  seeds 
for  Its  own  destruction.     The  great  heresy 
here  Is  not  that  man  does  not  believe  In  God. 
but  that  he  does  not  In  man.     He  does  not 
believe  In  what  God  has  said  about  not  being 
a  respecter  of  persons.    From  this  follows 
aU    the    sins    of    greed,    hatred,    prejudice, 
selfishness,  and  murder.    Moet  all  the  crimes 
I  know  come  from  treating  others  different 
from  the  way  we  would  that  others  should 
treat  us. 


Ing.  if  this  means  selling  food  or  drugs  that 
ar«  harmfvd,  and  I  must  maka  a  choice  be- 
tween success  and  the  Interest  o*  my  labor- 
ers, my  customers,  why,  I  have  but  one  al- 
ternative.    That  alternative  Is  to  look  out 
for    myself."    This    merchant    Is    regarded 
as  a  very  successful  man,  but  this  Is  due  to 
his  mlseducatlon   and  his  perverted  stand- 
ard  of   values.    This   trend   goes  for   labor 
and  for  employer.    We  are  out  for  what  we 
can  get,   then  we  will   think  of  the  public 
afterwards.     We   may   make   a   contribution 
to  charity  or  In  some  way  seek  to  level  off 
the  miscarriage  of  Justice.     We  know  that 
human  rights,  and  civil  rights  are  good,  but 
we  want  to  be  elected,  we  want  to  be  suc- 
cess, so  if  we  have  to  overlook  divine  rights 
for  states  rights,  or  even  states  wrongs.  It 
Just    has    to    be.     These   men   believe   that 
realistic   Is   more  Important  than   Idealistic 
standards  and  values. 

The  principle  prevails  In  the  mad  race 
among  nations.  National  leaders  swear  to 
uphold  certain  traditions  and  principles,  but 
If  their  success  demands  that  they  reject 
these  values,  they  "have  no  other  alterna- 
tive." 

A  moment  of  refiectlon  would  disclose  that 
the  alternative  that  rejects  putting  God  l>e- 
fore  all  things,  is  sure  for  disaster  and  de- 
feat. 

Thus  I  am  saddened  when  I  think  of  the 
future  of  my  native  land,  when  I  see  dally 
the  practice  of  men  who  neglect  to  put  Him 
before  all  things,  and  know  that  He  will  not 
hold  all  things  together.  When  men  and 
when  nations  will  flaunt  the  will  of  God.  I 
must  be  prepared  to  And  Him  keeping  his 
word .  One  scholar  of  the  Bible  is  reported  to 
have  counted  33,000  promises  In  the  Bible. 
He  further  declares  he  has  not  found  that 
God  has  broken  a  single  promise.  God  has 
said  He  will  fight  for  us  and  give  us  the 
victory,  If  we  obey,  and  like  In  Bden  he  has 
shown  that  he  wUl  drive  us  to  sorrow,  shame 
and  destruction  If  we  disobey.  Thou  shall 
have  no  other  god  before  Him,  for  the  other 
god  win  surely  cause  you  or  your  nation  to 
come  apart. 


This  same  pattern  holds  among  nations. 
Nations  toU  their  death  bell  when  they  put 
pride  and  self-Interest  ahead  of  the  Ideals 
of  God.  We  know  a  "successful"  merchant. 
He  will  tell  3rou  that  he  Is  In  business  to 
make  money.  "I",  he  asserts,  "want  to  l>e 
»    success.    If    this    means    false    packag- 


Oatstanding  Basinets  Leaders  Receive 
University  Awards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  9  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
will  present  awards  for  executive  excel- 
lence to  five  of  the  State's  outstanding 
business  and  industrial  leaders. 

These  awards  are  intended  to  point 
up  the  dynamic  growth  of  ConnecUcut 
economic  stature.  I  wish  to  recommend 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Hartford  Courant  on  May  7  detail- 
ing the  special  25th  suiniversary  program 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  the 
awards  which  emphasize  the  economic 
development  during  this  quarter  century. 
Those  receiving  awards  will  be: 
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Ellis  C.  ICaxey, 
New  England 

H.  M.   Homer, 
executive  officer. 

Lester  K   Shl]n>e ; 
board.  Connecticut 

J.  Doyle  Dewltt. 
Insaranfoe  Cos. 

Beatrice  Foot 
dent,  O.  Fox  and  Cb. 

Joseph  Bums, 
tary,  and  general 
Brush  Co. 

An  alumnus  of  th( 
necticut  will  receive 

The 
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president.  Southern 
Co. 
chairman   and  chief 
Uilted  Aircraft  Corp. 
chairman  of  the 
lank  k  Trust  Co. 
president.  Travelers 
I 
Anerbach.  owner-presl- 
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TifiiKssnrr  or  Oom  ■utici/t 


counsel 


University  of  Con- 
a  sixth  award, 
article  fcdlows: 


SCBOOS,   Tt> 


UnlTcnlty 


I.— «v«  at  tlv) 
brnlTiMi  mad  IntftKtrUl 
awmrds    for    ascuUve 
naming  during  m 
program  at  th« 

Bwtptenta  of  the 
r*oognlUon   at   the 
made  by  theae 
years,  are: 

H.  M.  Bamer. 
ttve  oOear.  United 

X^eatar  X.  BbXppee, 
Conneetleat  Bank  * 

Blla  C.  llazey. 
England  Telephone  Oo 

J.  Xk^le  Dewltt. 
•uranceCo. 

Beatrice  Tax 
O.  Pox  St  Co. 


ezeeut  ves 
chain  lan 


35th  anniversary 

of  Connecticut. 

4varda.  which   are  in 

Byiiiaiial    contributions 

over  the  past  36 


lAlraaft 
cl  airman 
Ttiet 


president. 


pnildsnt. 


Auerbt  «h, 


Unlvirslty 


delliir 


Xonomdc 


irUl 

oim 


The  dtationa.  which  „ 
University  of  Oonnectic  lit 
AdmlnlstratlosiL.  are  all 
np  the  dynaaUc  growth 
nomlc  stature  during 
that  the  State  has  had 
A  sixth  award  will  I 
Bums,  vice  president, 
counsel  of  the  Fuller 
ooDtrlbutlrau  made  to 
development  by  a 
alumnus  ovw  the  past 

Bums  wUl  also 
dress  at  an  anniversary 
In  the  echoed  of 
10  am      Theme  of  tbi 
"Major  Business  and 
In  Connecticut — 193»-«< 

^mr  distinguished 
and  Industrial  experts 
note  theme  troax  their 
tage  points,  as  follows: 
Banking  and  finance, 
ecutlve  vice  president. 
A  Trust  Co.:    Insurancl, 
erman.  president,  N« 
and  former  University 
business   and   insxirano 
portatloa,  X.  SvcreU 
Smith  St  Co..  New  Torli 
Paul  V.  Hayden.  presldei  t 
*  Power  Co. 

In  announcing 
recipients  Wednceday 
Icot  business  dean. 

note    of    their    

transcended  professional 

For  example,  he 
served  as  a  member  of 
af^vtsory  committee  at 
ate  School  of  Buslneee 
rector  at  the  Hartford 
ee  of  the  Bartf ord 
Public   Expenditure 
tlonal  Industrial 

Dean  Harvey 

served  aa  ehalnnan  of 
necticut  board  at  tnvte^ 
Oonnectleut  flnns,  a 
TMOA  and  a  member 


tie 


seIecU>n 


PU<  A, 


Co^LncU 
Confer  >nce 


at 
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president,  secre- 
of  the  Puller 


state's  outstanding 

leaden  will  receive 

excellence    Saturday 


mlttee  on  State  legislation  of  ths  American 
Bankers  Association. 

He  recalled  that  llaxey  U  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  education,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  governors  of  Mew  Haven 
CoUege.  a  trustee  at  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  and  a  dlrectca-  of  Grace  New  Haven 
Hospital  and  half  a  dozen  Industrial  firms. 

Dean  Harvey  called  attention  to  Dewltt's 
aervloe  as  a  trustee  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
YMCA.  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
Hartford  Gradxiate  Center,  and  as  a  founder 
of  the  University  of  Hartford. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  business 
dean  praised  Mrs.  Auerbach  for  her  estab- 
lishment of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Women's 
Organizations,  her  service  on  the  bocu'd  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Symphony  Society  of  Greater 
Hartford  and  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  her  activities  as  delegate  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education. 


May  8 


Now  we  are  In  the  clutches  of  an  unde- 
clared war  In  Vietnam,  committing  oxir  men 
to  combat  as  advisers  and  burying  them  in 
ever-Increasing  numbers  as  human  sacrifices 
to  a  national  poUcy  of  timidity. 

Someone  In  Washington  must  face  up  to 
some  hard  questions  and  give  some  hard 
answers. 

Is  South  Vietnam  crucial  to  the  salvation 
<rf  southeast  Asia  from  communist  domina- 
tion If  It  Is.  do  we  mean  the  drive  Om  Com- 
munists out  of  South  Vietnam?  If  we  do 
will  we  accomplish  that  military  objective  by 
military  action,  directed  by  military  men? 

If  the  answen  to  theee  questions  are  "yes." 
then  the  Johnson  administration  must  de- 
cide once  and  for  all  the  ultimate  Issue  of 
Vietnam:  Slther  we  fight,  and  fight  to  win.  or 
wo  get  out. 


and  chief  execu- 
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of  the  board, 
Co. 

Southern  New 


Travelers  In- 
,   owner-president. 


will  be  made  by  the 
School  of  Buslnees 
Intended  to  point 
at  Connecticut's  soo- 
the quarter  cent;iry 
I  public  xmlverslty. 

extended  to  Joseph 

I  ecretary  and  general 

ikrush  Co..  for  major 

the  Stated  economic 

of  Connecticut 


a  i  years. 


the  principal  ad- 

symposlum  planned 

■a  administration  at 

symposliun  will  be 

Developments 


(fonnecticut  business 
examine  the  key- 
professional  van- 


lames  F.  Kngllsh.  ex- 

Connectlcut  Bank 

Laurence  J.  Ack- 

b  Savlngi  Society 

California  dean  of 

trade  and   trana- 

partner,  Larry 

City;  and  utilities, 

Connecticut  Light 


<f 


8te,chen 


of  the  five  award 

of  Connect- 

O.  Harvey  took 

which    often 

Interests. 

that  Homer  has 

aviation  research 

he  Harvard  Oradu- 

j  dmlnlstratlon,  a  dl- 

Hjspltal.  and  a  trust- 


Ui  dverslty  i 
Bolcn 
contrlbi  [tlons 
islonaJ  Inl 
obser  red 
tHe 
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truitee 


the  Connecticut 
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Board. 

that  Shlppee  had 

Unlvcrsl^  of  Oon- 

a  director  of  nine 

of  the  Hartford 

the  advisory  eom- 


Thc  Price  of  Pastyf  ootiiif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OW   mCKJTB   CASOLJKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  8. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspaper  the  State,  of  Columbia.  B.C.. 
published  in  its  edition  of  May  5  a  very 
straightforward  and  Impressive  editorial 
entitled  "The  Price  of  Pussyfooting."  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  position 
taken  in  this  editorial,  and  feel  that  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
policymakers  in  the  administration  and 
also  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
■  the  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pkicz  of  PuSSTroOTINO 
In  warfare,  moderation  Is  Idiocy. 
If    that    military    maxim    be    true,    then 
assuredly  we  are  foUowlng  the  Idiots  role 
In  Vietnam. 

The  cream  trf  American  fighting  men  are 
In  that  Red-Infested  hole  erf  southeast  Asia, 
fighting  imder  political  restraints  and  re- 
strictions which  already  have  coet  us  tragic 
losses  of  blood.  Uvea,  and  national  prestige. 
We  are  fighting  a  coldblooded,  competent, 

and  elusive  enemy  on  his  own  ground  and 

again  pUylng  the  idiot— on  his  own  terms. 
We  are  as  a  tiger  with  one  foot  In  a  steel 
trap — ^powerful,  courageous,  and  willing  to 
fight,  but  bleeding  in  the  grip  of  a  small  but 
merciless  foe. 

This  Is  no  new  role  for  us  In  Asia.  We 
fou^t  the  Reds  In  Korea  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back.  We  poured  men,  muni- 
tions; and  money  In  vast  quantities  into  that 
"police  action,"  and  then  stopped  short  of 
victory.  Even  today,  that  ignominious  set- 
tlement lives  as  a  reminder  of  the  frustration 
of  two  great  Americans — Gens.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Mark  dark. 

No  matter  what  face-saving  words  we  use 
to  describe  our  role  in  the  Korean  peace,  the 
conclusion  of  the  hot  war  on  that  cold  ter- 
rain brought  more  prestige  to  the  Commu- 
nists than  to  us. 

In  lAOB.  we  yielded  to  Communist  pres- 
sures and  agreed  to  a  neutralist  regime, 
knowing  fiill  well  that  Laoe  would  continue 
to  be  a  transmission  belt  of  Red  guerrillas 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 


National  Rirert  and  Harbors  Congress 
GiBvcatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OW 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKIAHOIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1984 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer,  the  NaUonal  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  held  its  50th  anniversary 
convenUon  in  Washington  and  once 
again  this  distinguished  organization 
made  many  fine  recommendations  for  the 
efficient  use,  conservation,  and  control 
of  America's  rich  water  resources. 

It  is  my  prlvUege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  recreation  and  wildlife  committee 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

At  the  committee's  annual  meeting 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John 
Wakefield,  several  important  topics  were 
discussed  ranging  from  the  "Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Pund  Act  of  1963," 
to  the  toxic  effects  of  detergents  and 
pesticides  on  wildlife. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  to  note  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  this  distin- 
guished committee  concerning  the  im- 
position of  user  fees  which  Is  advocated 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pund  Act 

The  questions  about  such  user  fees 
which  are  noted  in  this  committee  report 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  objections 
which  have  been  voiced  in  the  past  year. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  the  complete  text  of  the  recrea- 
tion  and   wildlife  committee  report  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkokb: 
Rxporr   or  Comcrmc   on   Reckzatton    and 

WiUTLin,   50rH   National   Convxntion  or 

Nattonai,   RrvxRs    and   Hakbors   Congress, 

Washinoton,  D.C,  JxrNK  5,  1983 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and.  be- 
caxue  of  lack  of  a  quorum  of  members  of 
the  committee,  it  was  Jointly  presided  over 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Wakefield  and  a  staff  mem- 
ber from  the  ofllce  of  Representative  Ed  Ed- 
MOiTOsoN,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Chairman  EDMONDaow  was  detained  because 
of  crlUcal  committee  action  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnt^iim-  Affairs. 

A  niunber  at  subjects  were  discussed,  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  committee  member  repre- 
sentation no  formal  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Among  those  subjects  dlsninsed  were: 

1.  lAnd  and  Water  Ooneervatlon  Fund  Act 
at    19«3:    The    discussions    developed    that 
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whUe  there  U  vital  need  for  a  coordinated 
effort  for  a  program  of  thU  type  and  while 
the  overall  principle  is  sound,  thei*  was 
much  pro  and  oon  en  the  proposed  users  fee 
for  the  projects.  Some  of  the  noomembers 
present  stated  they  realised  toere  had  to  be 
a  cltlaen  participation  In  the  procurement  of 
funds  wltSi  which  to  obtain  and  operate 
these  public  use  areas.  Others  indicated 
their  public  use  areas  are  not  now  subject  to 
a  users  fee  charge  and  they  did  not  Intend 
to  initiate  such  a  program  in  the  future  and 
were  committed  to  opposs  a  user's  fee  plan. 

a.  It  was  the  majority  of  opinion  of  those 
present  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  evaluating  the  benefit  ratios  of  a 
Federal  project,  and  espeotaUy  with  respect 
to  recreaUonal  coet  beneAts.  Each  Govern- 
ment agency  involved  In  Federal  projects 
appears  to  have  their  own  poUcy  with  respect 
to  this  computation.  It  was  felt  that  the 
enactment  of  M.JL  3680  or  3.  1111.  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  which  are  presently 
bef<»e  the  Conunltteee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
would  be  a  good  step  In  the  right  direction. 

In  this  connection  a  resolution  was  dls- 
cxissed  which  would  permit  a  specific  alloca- 
tion of  water  storage  space  In  miUtlpurpoee 
FMeral  reservoirs  where  reoreaUon  and  wUd- 
llfe  benefits  are  Included. 

3.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
dlBC\iSBloQ  OB  the  need  for  a  clear-cut  policy 
with  regard  to  policy  powers  over  Federal 
projects  and  other  projects  In  which  there 
has  been  Oovemment  partldpatlou.  There 
■eems  to  be  a  oonalderable  variance  of  p<dicy 
and  wr>tMnn/i«r«tT>n<""C  on  whether  or  not  a 
Federal  agency  Is  to  administer  a  program 
at  boating  safety  laws  and  enforcement  of 
other  regulations  with  regard  to  recreational 
areas  ^"<*  Federal  impoundments.  Conse- 
qumtly.  on  some  projects  throiighout  the 
coTUitry  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  laws  and  regulations  which  are 
vitally  important  to  the  safety  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  general  public 

4.  BrleAy  the  toxic  effects  of  detergents 
and  pesticides  on  vrUdUf  e  were  discussed  and 
a  report  from  Health.  Educatton.  and  WeUare 
Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebreaae  reoonunand- 
Ing  a  delay  In  legUlatlve  remedial  action  on 
detergents  until  next  year  when  a  Joint 
study  by  the  detergent  Industry  and  the 
Department  has  been  oom|rieted  and  their 
recommMidatlons  submitted  for  study  by 
Congress  and  all  others  concerned. 

Those  In  attendance  ara  listed  on  en- 
closure. 

John  O.  Tlmman.  Atehaf  alaya  Levee  Board, 
Addis.  La. 

Valcln  aisclalr,  Atohafalaya  Levee  Board, 

Larau.  La. 

George  Lefebvre,  Atohafalaya  Levee  Board, 
Port  Allen,  Ia. 

A.  J.  Blanchard,  Atohafalaya  Levee  Board. 
Port  Allen,  La. 

Lester  Huval,  Atehafalaya  Levee  Board. 
Cecilia.  La. 

Sprague  Pugh,  Atohafalaya  Levee  Board. 
Plaquemlne,  La. 

Joaeph  Cefalu.  St.  Mary  ParUh,  Morgan 
City.  La. 

Haysler  Poague,  chairman.  Missouri  Water 
Resources  Board.  CUnton,  Mo. 

George  S.  Smith.  MJ3..  mayor,  Easton.  Pa. 

Andrew  Wyosky.  oounoUman,  McDonald. 
Ohio. 

Howard  MendenhaU.  Rend  Lake  Conser- 
vancy District.  Benton.  HL 

C.  P.  Key,  South  Carolina  State  delegate. 
Lodge,  S.C. 

John  W.  Wakefield,  Florida  Board  of  Ooo> 
servatlon,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Otto  Wettsteln  m,  member.  Florida  Devel- 
opment Commission.  Live  Oak.  Fla. 

Frank  J.  Domino.  Morgan  City  Harbor  azMl 
Terminal  Commission.  Morgan  CSty.  La. 

CarroU  Swsarlngen,  Sabine  River  Author- 
ity. Quitman.  Tex. 

A.  J.  Pattte.  Berwick.  La. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Brownell.  Morgan  Olty.  La. 


Amcricaa  Society  for  Tetlmf  and  Mat»- 
riab  To  De&ate  New  Headqvarten 
BoIAor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  FcnrarxvANU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  8. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1 1 
in  Philadephla.  the  American  Society  f  <»: 
Testing  and  Materials  will  dedicate  Its 
new  $3  million  headquarters  building. 

Pot  68  years,  the  society  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  Nation's  strength  and  growth 
through  its  research  and  through  its 
dedication  to  high  engineering  stand- 
ards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
outline  of  the  society's  purpose  and 
history. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amckican  SocirrT  roa  Tisting  and 

MATXaiALS 

1.    HISTOST     AND     OaOANlSATION     Or     AJOKEICAN 

SOCIETT    FOB    TSSTINO    AND    MATEXIALS 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials was  originally  formed  In  1898  as  the 
American  Section  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Testing  Materials.  Before  long.  It 
became  evident  to  theee  American  members 
that  an  Independent  organization  could  best 
carry  out  ths  Important  standardlzatlcm  and 
research  work  In  this  country.  Accordingly, 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Mate- 
rials (then  known  as  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials)  was  Incorporated  In  1902 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Its  corporate  purpose,  as  stated  In  Its  char- 
ter, and  which  has  remained  unchanged  to 
the  present  time.  Is  as  fOUows: 

"The  promotion  of  knowledge..«f  the  ma- 
terials of  engineering,  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  specifications  and  the  methods  of 
testing." 

S.    ICEMBSaSHIP 

Membership  In  the  society  Is  open  to  those 
interested  In  the  educational  and  technical 
purpoees  and  work  of  the  society.  The  12,000 
members  of  the  society  Include:  8,600  In- 
dividual engineers,  research  workeis,  scient- 
ists, educatcns,  and  testing  experts;  and  1,000 
govemnMntal  agencies  and  departments 
(Federal.  Stato,  and  municipal),  educational 
Institutions,  Ubrarles.  and  associations;  2,600 
industrial  plants  and  reeearch  laboratories. 
In  addition,  the  society  has  more  than  2.000 
student  members  on  the  camptises  of  the 
engineering  and  technical  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  membership  Is  drawn 
from  a  brocul  spectrum  of  Interested  Individ- 
uals, agenciee.  and  Industries  of  this  coim- 
try  and  abroad. 

Prom  a  membership  of  70  In  1898.  the  so- 
ciety has  grown  to  12.000  membors.  All  parts 
of  ths  United  States  are  represented  and 
many  memberahlps  are  held  In  Canada,  Eng- 
land. Latin  American  and  most  other  for- 
eign cotmtrles. 

s.  socixTT's  AcnvmsB 

Promotion  of  knowledge  of  the  materials 
of  engineering  is  effected  through  Inveetlga- 
tlons  and  reeearch  by  committees  and  Indl- 
vldiial  numbers  d  the  society  and  by  Joint 
researchwlth  the  other  groups,  the  results  ot 
which  are  presented  as  papers,  reports,  and 
discussions  at  society 'meetings  and  subse- 
quently published.    TlMse  pubUcatlons  are 


available  not  only  to  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials  m«nbers  but  to  the 
general  pubUc. 

The  standardization  of  specifications  and 
methods  at  testing  Is  carried  out  chlefiy  by 
technical  oommltteea.  each  of  which  has 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  engineering  materials 
In  a  definite  and  prescribed  field  or  scxne 
specific  phase  of  materials  testing.  XaCh  of 
these  committees  Is  a  vital  and  lnh«-ent  part 
of  the  society's  organization. 

Approximately  15.000  authorities  partici- 
pate on  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials  c<»nmltteee  with  assigned  responsi- 
bilities ranging  all  the  iray  from  materials 
for  surgical  Implant  within  the  hviman  body 
to  matMlals  for  the  v^ldee  of  outer  space. 

During  World  War 'II  and  the  subsequent 
world  crises,  there  has  been  great  emphasis 
on  the  quality,  testing,  and  Inspection  ot 
materials,  ail  of  which  stress  the  importance 
of  the  society's  work.  Many  emergency  pro- 
visions were  Issued  during  World  War  n  and 
were  used  again  during  the  Koraan  emer- 
gency. Close  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  National  Bxu^eau  ot  Stand- 
ards, and  numy  other  governmental  depart- 
ments and  aguides  has  gone  hand  In  hand 
with  national  emergencies  or  other  needs. 
This  may  be  attested  by  «m  memberships  In 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
held  by  various  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Ok>vemment  alone.  These  In- 
cluds  Agriculture,  Air  Force,  Army.  Atomle 
Energy  Commission.  Commeree,  Oenaral 
Services  Administration,  Interior,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Navy,  Post  Ofllce,  and 
TreasuTj. 

The  Importance  of  the  society's  activities 
is  emphasized  because  of  the  prime  Impor- 
tance of  efllclent  and  economic  use  of  ma- 
terials. Furthermore,  a  sound  knowledge  at 
materials  Is  fundamental  to  the  engineering 
and  sdentlflc  profeaslona.  nie  entire  fsn- 
eral  pubUc  benefits  from  this  activity.  The 
soclsty  does  no  commercial  testing  or  other 
work  for  gain  or  profit  to  Itself  or  Its  mem- 
bers, other  than  the  result  of  the  education 
in  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials as  an  Institution  of  learning  In  the 
technical  fields  which  It  eq>oases. 


4.  AlCBUCAir  SOCIZTT  VOB  TSSTENO  AMD  ICATS- 
RIALS  18  AN  ASSOCIATION  OX  rNSTTTDTIOW  OT 
LEAKNINO 

The  society's  objective  has  always  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  that  of  an  association  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  nuiterlals  of 
engineering — ^new  and  old — as  ths  times  and 
needs  require;  standardization  of  qiedfica- 
tlons  founded  on  such  knowledge,  experience, 
and  reeearch;  and  the  methods  of  testing  to 
assure  adherence  to  sound  speclficatlona.  It 
develops  and  axigments  the  knowledge  at  its 
members  and  others  ooUaboratlng  with  It 
and  its  oommltteee — and  the  general  pub- 
lic— in  the  nature,  propertlea,  characteristics, 
and  \ises  of  materials,  natural  or  manuf ac- 
txued,  and  products  therefrom;  establishes 
standards  nr  speclficatlcms  and  methods  of 
test  which  hkve  won  worldwide  acceptances. 
They  are  avallaUe  not  merely  to  federal  gov- 
ernments, their  depfirtments  and  bureaus, 
technical  and  scientific  bodies,  ccdleges,  unl- 
versltiee,  state  and  local  governmental  au- 
thority, but  also  to  aU  jmn*»mMtnnwii  or  tech- 
nical persons  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

In  our  opinion,  the  educational  f\inction 
performed  by  the  scientific  and  engineering 
societies  in  the  United  Sta^  has  contributed 
effectively  to  the  explosive  Industrial  growth 
and  development  in  this  country  over  the 
past  100  yecuv.  It  Is  the  free  exchange  ot 
technical  information  upon  which  additional 
knowledge  Is  rapidly  built  that  continually 
contributes  to  the  furth^  educatton  at  the 
members  of  scientific  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions in  this  country.  This  becomes  qulto 
evident  when  a  oompsrlaon  Is  mads  wltti  the 
proprietary  attitudes  in  oonntrles  abroad. 
It  la  readily  recognized  here  as  aa  Impor- 
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materials. 

(d)  The  society  malTitalns  lecture  funds 
and  a  nimiber  of  medal  or  award  funds,  the 
Income  of  which  supports  annual  sdentlflc 
lectures  and  annual  awards  of  medals  In 
recognition  of  meritorious  accomplishments 
In  the  fields  of  science  and  technology  Gov- 
erned by  the  sodety's  activities, 
s.  AMxaiCAM  socirrT  »oa  tkbtdjo  and  matx- 

KIALS   ACOOMPUBHICKNTS    AS   AN   ASSOCIATION 

Or  LKABNnra  asz  woslowidk 

American  Society  for  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials standards  and  spedflcatlons  and 
methods  of  teeUng  serve  as  authoritative 
guides  in  technical  and  scientific  matters  re- 
lating to  materials  of  engineering  and  meth- 
ods of  testing.  TTiey  have  worldwide  use;  by 
many  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  foreign  countries,  who 
have  maintained  membership  for  many 
years;  by  many  State  departments,  such  as 
highway  and  construction  departments,  and 
many  municipalities;  by  industries  engaged 
in  the  production  or  use  of  materials;  by 
engineers,  chemists,  consultants,  testing  lab- 
oratories and  others  having  to  do  with  the 
application  of  materials  to  engineering  and 
Industrial  structures,  and  many  products. 
Such  use  is  in  various  ways;  by  adoption  of 
or  reference  to  an  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing and  Materials  standard  In  toto.  by  In- 
corporation in  private  or  public  specifica- 
tions of  the  significant  technical  require- 
ments of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
and  Materials  standards;  by  Incorporation  in 
building  and  safety  codes  and  similar  safety 
programs;  and  simply  by  being  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  writing  of  private  or  public 
specifications. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  work  of  the  society 
and  Its  committees  contributes  immeasur- 
ably to  the  learning  of  all  who  have  an  Inter- 
est in  its  broad  flflds,  and  hence  such  work 
has  great  educational  value. 

7.  AMERICAN  SOCIXTT  FOB  TESTING  AND  MATE- 
RIALS ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  GENERAL 
PX7BLIC 

Direct  educational  value  resides  in  the 
wide  use  of  the  society's  standards  and  scien- 
tific findings  by  universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools  in  subjects  pertaining  to 
specifications  and  properties  of  materials  and 
methods  of  testing,  in  seminar  work,  and 
general  references.  This  itnowledge  is  avail- 
able to  all  who  wish  to  improve  their  know- 
how  of  materials  and  methods  of  testing. 

The  society's  library,  containing  extensive 
data  on  engineering  materials  In  the  form 
of  papers,  reports,  standards,  and  other  tech- 
nical Information,  including  many  reference 
works  on  materials  and  standards,  is  avail- 
able for  reference  and  use  by  any  person  or 
organization,  as  Is  also  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  highly  trained  technical 
staff — whether  such  person  be  a  member  or 
not.  The  society  reeronds  to  continuous 
requests  from  governmental  and  other  public 
bodies  as  well  as  the  general  public  fc*  In- 
formation on  matters  of  specifications,  prop- 
erties, and  tests  which  fall  within  its  many 
fields  of  activity. 


PoTerty  War  Needs  Fiye-Front  AlUck 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or  VBNIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPKESENTA-nVES 

Thurtdav,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remailu,  I  In- 
clude the  testliiKmy  I  iveaented  on  lixy 


1.    1964,  to  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
on  the  poverty  war  program : 

A  Fivz-Fbomt  Was  Aoainst  Povisty 
(Statement   of   Bepresentative    Wiluam    s. 
MooaaxAo.  Democrat,  of  Pezmsylvania,  on 
H.R.  10440.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
19«4.    before   the   Ad  Hoc   Subcommittee 
on  the  Poverty  War  Program,  May  1,  1964) 
Mr.   Chairman.   Pittsburgh    wants   to   en- 
list   for   the   duration   in   the    war   against 
poverty. 

Pittsburgh  U  one  of  the  few  large  cities 
which  is  classified  as  a  distressed  area  and 
Pittsburgh  has  been  so  classified  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  city.  Because  of  this 
we  have  more  than  our  share  of  poverty. 

But  even  in  Pittsbtirgh  it  Is  dlflknilt  for 
most  people — secure  in  their  Jobs,  with 
families  and  the  comforts  of  life — to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  those  faced  with 
poverty. 

The  poor  are  hidden  by  curtains  of  loneli- 
ness and  isolation — curtains  symbolized  by 
the  hills  that  shield  the  valleys  of  misery, 
the  dirt  roads  that  discourage  fast-moving 
cars,  and  the  ugliness  that  keeps  most  of 
us  out  of  the  slums.  But  they  are  there — 
p«)opIe  of  flesh  and  blood.. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  Is  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  and  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  any  single  Depart- 
ment or  Agency  In  the  executive  branch. 
Similarly,  at  the  locad  level  the  war  against 
poverty  will  cut  across  Jiu'isdlcUonal  lines. 
In  the  field  of  community  development,  vrtth 
the  Pltteburgh  renaissance,  Pittsburgh  has 
demonstrated  the  Importance  of  dvic 
patriotism  and  a  talent  for  bringing  together 
business,  labor,  and  Oovernment  to  work 
cooperatively  for  community  betterment. 

I  think  this  talent  to  cooperate  across 
Jurisdictional  lines  will  make  Pittsburgh  an 
ideal  frontline  soldier  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

We  are  ready  to  start  now. 
Certainly  the  time  for  action  Is  now.  As 
Walter  Lippmann  put  it  recently :  "For  a  long 
period— since  the  end  of  World  War  11— the 
American  people  at  great  cost  have  had  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  free  world  to 
hold  the  line  against  Communist  power.  It 
has  cost  not  only  over  half  the  Federal 
budget  but  it  has  cost  the  time,  energy,  and 
emotional  concern  of  our  people  for  20  years. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  had  to  neglect  the 
development  of  this  vast  country.  And  the 
result  of  this  is  seen  in  the  condition  of  our 
schools,  In  the  condition  of  our  cities,  in  the 
backwardness  of  our  transportation  system 
and  In  a  lot  of  other  things.  We  must  now 
turn  our  attention  to  our  own  affairs." 

H.R.  10440,  now  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee, is  a  good  beginning.  Aptly,  it  Is 
named  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  because  this  puts  the  proposition  in  a 
positive  way.  We  intend  a  war  against 
poverty  not  Just  in  the  sense  of  relief  or  a 
welfare  program,  but  In  the  creation  of  op- 
portunity in  this  country  for  some  35  mil- 
lion persons  who  can  afford  neither  adequate 
food  nor  adequate  clothing,  nor,  adequate 
housing. 

H.R.  10440  Is  titled  "a  bill  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation 
to  combat  poverty  In  the  United  States." 
But  the  bill  must  not  stand  alone. 

The  war  must  be  fought  on  at  least  five 
fronts  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  accomplishing 
Its  broad  objectives.  It  will  involve  a  five- 
front  war  with  legislation  pending  not  only 
before  this,  but  also  before  other  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

First  let  us  dispose  of  one  myth,  the  poor 
are  not  poor  because  they  want  to  be.  Some 
there  may  be  who  find  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  not  sufBctently  challenging 
and  who  prefer  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistent 
existence.  However,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority are  those  who,  because  of  various  dis- 
advantages, find  the  ohaUenge  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  be  excessive. 
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If  we  look  at  these  groups  and  their  par- 
ticular disadvantages,  we  will  know  how  to 
fight  the  five-front  war  against  poverty. 

Some  programs  are  underway  or  under 
consideration  for  these  groups.  With  this 
legislation  in  prospective,  let  us  see  how  it 
all  fits  into  the  entire  picture. 

I  think  of  five  major  groups  who  have  un- 
usual b€UTler8  against  full  participation  In 
our  economy.  First,  the  young  and  tinder- 
educated.  Their  unemployment  rate  Is 
double  that  for  the  population  generally. 
We  have  some  programs  such  as  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  the  Vocational  Educational  Act 
for  the  young,  but  something  radically  new 
Is  needed  because  our  entire  educational 
system  is  based  on  the  asstimptlon  that  It 
would  take  place  In  a  middle-class  commun- 
ity where  a  great  deal  of  the  process  of  Mu- 
catlon  \a  carried  on  at  home.  In  the  case  of 
a  yoimg  person  whose  parents  are  poor  and 
uneducated  and  who  Uvea  In  rural  or  urban 
.  slums,  the  basic  assumption  Is  false.  The 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1864  will  help  to  eradicate  sltuns  and  Im- 
prove the  environment  In  which  our  young 
people  are  growing  up;  but  other  programs 
directed  specifically  toward  this  problem  are 
needed. 

The  second  group  are  the  middle  aged  who 
are  either  tmtralned  or  whose  skills  have 
been  shot  out  from  under  them  either  by 
automation  or  other  technical  change.  The 
Manpower  Retraining  and  Development  Act 
is  a  possible  answer  to  the  problems  of  this 

group. 

The  third  group  are  our  older  citizens  and 
partlctilarly  those  whoee  life  savings  have 
been,  or  may  be.  wiped  out  by  disastrous  lU- 
neea.  The  Hospital  Insurance  Act  of  1JKJ4 
now  pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  this  administration's  answer 
to  the  particular  needs  of  this  group. 

The  fourth  category  of  people  are  those 
whose  lot  Is  inextricably  linked  to  a  geo- 
graphical area  which  Is  economically  de- 
pressed. One  answer  to  this  group  is  the 
extension  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
which  has  been  reported  by  my  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Rules  Committee. 

We  must  also  have  Federal  aid  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mass  transportation  facilities 
in  urban  centers. 

Another  answer  to  a  majOT  geographical 
area  poverty  problem  is  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian program. 

The  fifth  major  category  are  citizens  of 
minority  groups  subjected  to  discrtminatloii. 
One  answer  to  this  group  Is  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  and  particularly  title  vn  thweof  passed 
by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  now 
being  debated  in  the  other  body. 

The  CGinmon  th^kad  running  through  each 
of  the  five  foregoing  categories  Is  that  eadi 
one  of  them  has  one  or  more  handicaps 
which  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
participate  fully  in  the  fr^  enterprise 
syston. 

Worst  of  all.  these  handicaps  tend  to  be 
handed  on  from  parents  to  the  children. 

The  imeducated  father  tends  to  be  poor 
and  live  In  a  slum,  bringing  up  his  children 
in  a  home  environment  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  educational  process.  At  the 
same  time  and  to  our  shame,  the  schools  In 
such  a  neighborhood  tend  to  be  well  l>elow 
average  and,  thus,  the  vicious  cycle  repeats 
itself 


The  new  and  exciting  thing  about  this 
legislation  is  that  with  Its  emphasis  on 
young  people.  It  recognizes  that  the  greatest 
challenge  Is  to  break  these  patterns  of 
poverty  which  occur  generation  after  gen- 
eraQon. 

I  believe  It  was  this  objective  that  the 
President  had  In  mind  i^en  In  his  poverty 
message  he  said,  "the  years  of  high  school 
imd  odlege  age  are  the  most  critical  stage  of 
a  young  penKm's  life.    If  they  are  not  helped 


then,  many  will  be  condemned  to  a  life  of 
poverty  which  they.  In  turn,  will  pass  on  to 
their  children."  That  la  the  real  meaning  of 
the  President's  recommendation  for  the 
creation  of  a  Job  Corps,  a  work-training 
program  and  work-stxidy  program. 

These  propoeals  are  excellent  and  I  cer- 
tainly urge  the  committee  to  support  them. 
However,  I  also  urge  the  committee  to 
consider  at  least  on  a  pilot  project  basis,  a 
program  of  special  assistance  to  primary 
schools  located  in  our  poorest  neighborhoods. 
It  is  in  these  schools  that  Johnny  learns  or 
does  not  learn  to  read.  Because  Johnny  re- 
ceives less  reading  assistance  at  home,  these 
schools  should  be  above  average,  and  yet 
we  all  know  too  well  that  they  are  usually 
at  the  bottom  of  the  educational  ladder. 
The  6-year-old  today  who  is  not  learning 
properly  how  to  read  will  have  dropped  out 
of  high  school  10  years  from  now  and  will 
tie  a  candidate  for  the  Job  Corps  for  which 
future  Congresses  will  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate money. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
May  1964.  issue  of  Harper's  magazine.  It  Is 
entitled  "Give  Slum  Children  a  Chance:  A 
Radical  Proposal."  TWs  article  is  taken 
from  a  book  to  be  published  by  Randran 
House  called  "Crisis  In  Black  and  White." 
The  author  Is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sllberman. 
Mr.  Sllberman  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
editors  of  Fortune  magazine  and  a  lecturw 
in  economics  at  Colimibia  University,  Mr. 
Sllberman  points  out: 

"The  root  of  the  problem  educationally 
is  that  the  slum  child  does  not  learn  to  read 
properly  In  the  first  two  grades.  Whether 
because  of  this  reading  disability  alone,  or 
because  of  difficulty  in  handling  abstract 
concepts  that  stem  from  Independent  causes, 
the  slum  child  falls  further  and  further  be- 
hind after  the  third  grade;  the  gap  widens, 
and  hU  IQ  actually  declines.  His  faUure  to 
read  properly  affects  a  lot  more  than  his 
school  work.  It  has  a  profound  Impact  on 
how  ha  regards  himself  and  consequently 
on  how  he  regards  school.  Poor  reading  skill 
at  the  start  Is  the  major  cause  of  school  drop- 
outs and  subsequent  unemployment." 
Dr.  Sllberman  says: 

"Nothing  less  than  a  radical  reorganiza- 
tion of  American  elnnentary  education  is 
necessary,  therefore,  if  the  schools  are  to  be- 
gin to  discharge  their  obligation  to  teach 
the  Negro  and  white  slum  youngsters.  To 
reverse  the  effects  of  a  starvsd  environment, 
the  schools  must  begin  admitting  children 
at  the  age  of  3  w  4.  Instead  of  at  6  or  0.  The 
niueery  school  holds  the  key  to  the  future — 
but  a  very  different  kind  of  nursery  school 
from  the  one  most  Americans  are  familiar 
with.- 

I  recommend  that  the  .saembers  of  this 
ecHnmittee  give  careftil  consideration  to  Mr. 
Sllberman^  proposals.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
a  highly  profitable  study  could  be  made  of 
the  pilot  programs  upon  which  Mr.  Sllber- 
man bases  his  proposals. 

If  we  can  prevent  the  problem  from  devel- 
oping, we  can  cut  down  or  eliminate  the  Job 
corps  In  the  future  and  know  vrith  reasonable 
assurance  that  we  have  broken  the  pattern 
of  poverty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vrar  on  poverty 
program  which  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  has  put 
together  for  the  President  and  unfolded  be- 
fwe  Congress  reflects  retdistlc,  workable,  and 
Indeed  conservative  economic  principles. 

The  United  States  has  been  hailed  for  our 
generosity  to  people  In  need  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  American  people  have  given 
generously  of  their  resources  as  a  matter  of 
responsibility.  This  same  sense  of  responsi- 
bility makes  a  demand  upon  the  national 
conscience   that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Our  response  to  this  problem  of  poverty 

amidst  plenty  must  come  trom.  the  heart. 

It  must  spring  from  conviction.     It  must 

be  intelligent.     It  must  be  comprehensive. 

America  should  not  settle  toe  less. 


Opportwuty  Kaocks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   COHNZCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1984 

Mr.  ORABOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
oolleaerues  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  issue  of  Connecticut 
Industry.  This  article  discusses  the  pro- 
gram ot  the  United  Aircraft  Corp.  at 
Trinity  College's  summer  engineering 
laboratory  which  will  guide  high  school 
juniors  In  choosing  engineering  careers. 

I  believe  programs  such  as  the  one 
which  is  described  here  will  enable  us  to 
alleviate  the  serious  shortage  of  engi- 
neers today  as  well  as  -encourage  our 
young  m&a  to  ronaln  in  school  and  drop 
out  without  adequate  preparation. 

I  congratulate  the  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  for  initiating  this  fine  program. 

The  article  follows: 

UNITD    Al«C»AIT-TRnnTT    Oollxoz    Pbojxct 
Sparks  iNTxaxsT  ut  ENGiNxatiNO  C*mmem 
High  8Cho<d  JxuLlors  of  Connecticut  get  an- 
other  opportunity   this  summer  to  decide 
whether  they  vrish  to  become  engineers. 

For  the  second  year,  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
will  sponsor  Trinity  CoUege's  summer  engi- 
neering laboratory.  The  8-week  scholarship 
program  providing  full  tultloii  to  qualified 
stxidents  wiU  be  conducted  from  June  SO 
through  August  33.  It  offers  two  college 
courses  for  credit  to  Connecticut  young  men 
who  have  completed  the  11th  grade  by  June 
of  this  year. 

The  unlqtie  laboratory  program  begun  In 
1963  by  Trinity  under  a  grant  from  Uhlted 
Aircraft  was  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Vogel.  dean  of  the  college  and  formerly  dean 
of  graduate  studies  and  director  of  summer 
studies  at  Trinity. 

"Development  of  a  serious  shortage  of  en- 
gineers today."  Dr.  Vogel  has  pointed  out.  Is 
at  least  partially  dtie  to  hic^  school  seniors 
having  to  make  an  early  choice  of  career  in- 
terest with  no  chance  to  examine  Migtneer- 
ing  nor  to  consider  its  ehaUeocsa  and  of^ae- 
tunlttee.  Trinity,  felt,  however,  that  high 
schools  are  'h«««»^  ta  the  time  they  can  de- 
vote to  sdence  and  cannot  be  expected  to  add 
Introductory  courses  in  engineering. 

The  summer  engineering  laboratory  was 
established  at  Trinity  as  a  partial  scriutioti 
to  a  double  problem :  the  early  career  chotce 
faced  by  students  and  a  shortage  of  engi- 
neers faced  by  the  Nation. 

CoDunentlng  on  this  voluntary  ^Mnsor- 
ship  of  the  program.  UAC  President  William 
Gwlnn  stated,  "United  Aircraft,  as  a  com- 
pany built  around  engineering,  has  long  been 
concerned  at  the  vridenlng  gap  between  the 
national  demand  for  engineers  aind  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  coming  out  at  the  engineer- 
ing colleges.  We  are  gratified  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  with  Trinity  In  encouraging 
Udented  high  school  studentt  to  consider 
engineering  as  a  career  by  providing  them 
with  an  Introduction  to  the  field  through 
Trinity's  summer  engineering  labOTatory." 

In  two  college  courses  (Introduction  to  en- 
gineering science  and  philosophy  of  sdence) 
the  students  are  Introduced  to  modem  engi- 
neering concepts  in  a  program  enaMing  them 
to  Investigate  the  relation  of  sdence  to  man's 
development  and  cxilture. 

Last  Slimmer.  36  Connecticut  high  school 
Juniors  partldpated  in  ths  laboratory  under 
United  Aircraft  scholarships.  Altboui^  too 
early  to  make  any  long-range  predictions 
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New  Paiity  Ratio 


EXTENSION  pF  REMARKS 

<F 

HON.  ANQ  £R  NELSEN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OT 

Wednesday. 


MnitKBOTA 


iUSPRESENTATIVES 

.  ipra  IS.  1964 


Mr.  NEUSEN.  M  -.  Speaker,  the  doc- 
tors of  statistics  a  >parently  are  oper- 
ating asaln  down  ii  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Earlier  this  year  I  com- 
mented on  the  newl; '  adjusted  parity  ra- 
tio which  was  being  i  ised  for  the  first  time 
at  the  direction  of  the  policymakers  in 
the  Department.  Secretary  Freeman 
and  his  sides  apparc  atly  are  unwilling  to 
accept  the  fact  tha  the  parity  ratio  of 
farm  Income  has  be  n  consistently  skid- 
ding erer  since  he  m)k  over  the  ofDce. 
The  farm  parity  rat  o  stood  at  80  percent 
In  1961  when  the  ]  resent  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  came  In  o  office  and  the  par- 
ity ratio  has  been  s  Adding  year  by  year 
since  that  time.  Ii  now  stands  at  the 
lowest  point  since  th  i  depression  years  of 
the  1930's — ^the  Dec  utment  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  that  he  parity  ratio  for 
April  15.  1M4.  was  75  percent — down  2 
points  from  the  mmth  preceding  and 
down  3  points  from  ast  year  at  the  same 
time. 

Not  being  satisfiel  with  allowing  the 
fanner's  Income  to  f  ill  to  depression  lev- 
els during  a  period  o  supposed  prosperity 
for  all  other  segnuots  of  our  Nation's 
economy,  the  statis  ics  manipulators  in 
the  Department  o:  Agriculture  again 
seem  to  be  doing  th  >lr  best  to  sweep  the 
situation  under  the  rug.  I  refer  to  the 
f  ana  Income  sltua*  ion  report  put  out 
by  the  Economic  Re  earch  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agrl<  ulture  for  release  on 
April  29  of  this  yea  r.  You  will  look  In 
vain  through  this  ei  itire  publication  for 
any  reference  to  th(  parity  ratio  having 
slipped  to  75  percex  t  during  the  month 
of  April.  What  is  r  q^orted  in  this  pub- 
lication Is  a  parity  mtio  of  95.6  percent 
for  the  year  1962  an  1  this  parity  ratio  is 
based  cm  an  index  c  t  1957-59=100. 


"Hie  parity  ratio 


fanners  are  aocusbimed  to  is  the  one 
established  by  law  1  a  secticm  301  Of  the 
Agricultural  Adjusti  lent  Act  of  1938  and 
for  reference  purpo«  a  thlslegaBy  defined 


parity  ratio  figure 


that  we  American 


s  the  one  which  is 


meaninfffol  and  is  a  arue  Indtcatm*  of  the 
farmer's  economic  p  l^t. 


The  normal  parity  ratio  figure  of  75 
patent  for  April  15  gives  a  clear  Indica- 
tion of  the  eoEtent  to  which  American 
agriculture  today  is  being  depressed  by  a 
ooet-price  squeese  such  as  we  have  never 
experienced  before.  To  Illustrate  this 
point.  I  Include  a  brief  article  which  kp- 
peared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Tues- 
day. May  5,  1964,  stating  that  "Farm 
commodities  head  still  lower  in  price  de- 
spite the  economy's  continuing  climb,"  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord: 
ComcoDirr  Lrtzk — A    Sfecial    Report    on 

PaootJCnoN  and  Pucs   Tsends   Aittcting 

Homs  AMD  FACToans 

Farm  commodities  heed  still  lower  In  price 
despite  the  economy's  continuing  clLmb. 

While  business  generally  pushes  steadily 
higher,  farm  prices  move  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Prices  farmers  received  for  their 
products  at  mld-AprU  fell  to  236  percent  of 
the  1910-14  average,  6  points  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  lowest  tor  this  season  since 
1967.  Such  basic  farm  products  as  beef  cat- 
tle, poultry,  wheat,  eggs,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
now  bring  lower  prices  than  a  year  ago. 

A  niunber  of  farm  products  may  well  slide 
further  In  price  over  the  coming  months. 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  expected  to  show  price 
decline  when  the  new  farm  law  goes  into 
effect  July  1.  Sugar  prices  soften  as  a  result 
of  a  bumper  beet  crop.  Some  foreign  farm 
commodities  are  likely  to  decline,  too.  Cof- 
fee prices  are  threatened  by  a  possible  boost 
in  export  quotas,  which  would  swell  ship- 
ments from  Brazil's  reserve  stock. 

The  cost  of  goods  and  services  farmers  buy 
keeps  rising,  cutting  farm  purchasing  power 
to  the  lowest  point  since  1939. 


Student  Presidential  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PEITNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  student  poll  on 
presidential  candidates  may  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest  because  the  results  of 
this  student  vote  in  the  past  have  re- 
flected the  thinking  of  parents  on  the 
selection  of  a  President. 

The  vote  taken  recently  in  the  Conrad 
Welser  High  School  at  Robesonla.  Pa. — 
near  Reading — ^In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict showed  the  following  votes  for  can- 
didates whose  names  were  printed  on  the 
presidential  ballot: 

Johnson 481 

Nlxon 118 

Lodge. 115 

Ooldwater ei 

Rockefeller 24 

Smith 20 

Scranton 18 

Wallace 6 

Romney i 

Stassen o 

There  was  also  a  scattering  of  write- 
in  votes.  Robert  Kennedy,  whose  name 
was  not  printed  on  the  ballot,  received  37 
write-ins. 

In  1956  the  student  poll  came  within 
1.3  parent  of  the  final  national  results. 
The  1960  poll  was  as  follows:  Democrat, 
53.4  percent;  Reputdlean,  46.4  percent. 


Actual  results  were  Democrat,  49.7  per- 
cent: Republican,  49.5  percent. 

The  Conrad  Weiser  teachers  whose 
students  participated  in  this  poll  were: 
Grade  7,  Mr.  Thomas  Oolden;  grade  8, 
Mr.  Elwood  Himmelberger;  grade  9,  Mr. 
Wayne  Selfarth;  grade  10,  Mrs.  Howard 
Suhr;  grade  11,  Mr.  Oordan  Jones;  grade 
12,  Mr.  Donald  Seltzer. 


Aircraft  in  Viefauun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  l^peaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May 
4.  1964,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
concerning  U.S.  aircraft  in  use  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  use  of  less  than  adequate  aircraft  in 
Vietnam  ha&unduly  endangered  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  others.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  a  matter  of  concern  for 
a  good  piany  months. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oua  Wkak  Vhtnajc  An  Asm 

The  posthumously  published  letters  of  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  captain  killed  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  reveal  disturbingly  the  Inadequacy 
of  an  important  phase  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  that  war,  and  the  shocking  lack 
of  preparedness  for  it. 

Capt.  Edwin  Shank's  correspondence  indi- 
cates that  in  Vietnam  we  are  trying  to  fight 
a  war  largely  with  World  War  II  equipment 
and  with  fiyers  who,  unfortunately,  were 
trained  primarily  for  the  wrong  kind  of  air- 
planes and  the  wrong  kind  of  missions. 

Trained  himself  to  fly  multlenglne  Jet  air- 
craft. Captain  Shank  was  assigned  to  pilot- 
ing T-28  modified  single-engine  trainers, 
used  in  Vietnam  as  tactical  flghter-bcmber 
support  for  ground  troops. 

The  principal  U.S.  bombers  available  in 
Vietnam,  at  least  through  liCarch  when  Shank 
was  killed,  were  World  War  Il-model  B-26's. 
These  planes,  he  writes,  were  finally  either 
grounded  or  limited  to  level  bombing  attacks. 
The  reason  is  that  the  20-year-old  planes 
tended  to  fall  apart  when  subjected  to  non- 
routine  stresses. 

Captain  Shank's  letters  make  it  woefully 
clear  that,  despite  himdreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  spent  for  defense  In  recent  years,  we 
apparently  do  not  have  attack  aircraft  de- 
signed primarily  for  Vietnam-type  conflicts — 
the  kind  most  likely  to  be  fought  in  an  age 
of  nuclear  stalemate. 

Blame  for  this  situation  rests  squarely  on 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Department. 
Ever  since  Korea  the  Air  Force  has  concen- 
trated on  producing  strategic  weapons — mis- 
siles as  well  as  long-range  multljet  bomb- 
ers— which  are  completely  unsulted  to  brush- 
fire  warfare.  Such  a  war  requires  subsonic, 
highly  maneuverable  aircraft.  Supersonic 
niiclear  bombers  are  of  no  value. 

Even  now,  after  years  of  experience  in 
Vietnam,  the  Air  Force  approach  to  the  lim- 
ited war  aviation  problem  Is  to  modify  ex- 
isting planes — ^T-38's  and  T-ST  Jet  trainers — 
instead  of  developing  new  ones.  The  Navy. 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  preparing  to  produce 
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its  own  limited-war  plane,  but  It  will  not  be 
available  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile,  unless  better  planes  are  taken 
from  the  U.S.  stockpile  or  quickly  developed, 
our  airmen — ^who  do  a  superb  Job  with  what 
they  have — ^wUl  continue  to  fight  with  In- 
excusably Inferior  aircraft. 

And  our  costly  effort  In  South  Vietnam, 
already  limping,  wlU  becqme  an  even  greater 
cripple. 


Weltner  Discastes  the  Need  for  Action 
To  Make  Ov  Cties  Beaatifal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1960 
census  of  population  found  2  of  every  3 
Americans  living  In  our  metropolitan 
areas.  Most  of  the  Increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation is  occurring  in  these  urban  cen- 
ters. Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  our 
cities,  building  anew  and  restoring. 

But  have  we  built  cities  which  are 
beautiful  tributes  to  our  civilization? 
Have  we  translated  our  vast  outlays,  our 
mastery  of  technology,  and  our  archltec- 
tual  and  planning  skills  into  the  best 
possible  environment  for  our  city  dwell- 
ers. The  answer,  of  course,  is  in  the 
negative.  So  it  is  time  to  look  for  the 
causes  and  the  cures  of  our  failure. 

Our  very  able  colleague  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Welthm]  dealt  with  these  ques- 
tions in  a  masterful  address  to  the  Geor- 
gia chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  on  April  24  in  Atlanta. 

I  believe  many  Members  will  find  his 
address,  entitled  "Urban  Design.  Plan- 
ning and  Politics."  of  great  Interest.  It 
follows: 

Ubban  Design,  PLANinNG.  and  PoLirica 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  Introduction 
and  also  for  the  Invitation  to  speak  to  the 
Georgia  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners.  The  title  of  my  remarks  has 
already  been  given  "Urban  Design,  Planning, 
and  Politics,"  but  my  subject  Is  the  disor- 
ganized, disorderly,  dirty  place  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  In  the  United 
States  live — cities.  My  first  proposition  Is 
that  cities  are  ugly  and  getting  worse  every 
day. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
ugliness,  to  the  Jarring  visual  Impact  of  our 
cityscapes.  the  dull  monotony  of  the  sub- 
urbs, that  I  think,  even  to  planners,  the 
point  bears  repeating.  The  present  urbanlza- 
vtion  of  America  has  the  potential  of  being 
a  damning  indictment  of  man's  sin  against 
his  sxu-roundlngs. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  Peter  Blake's 
new  book.  "God's  Own  Junkyard."  The 
photographs  In  that  book  make  one  Indis- 
putable point.  We  live  in  an  awful  and  ugly 
world  of  oxir  own  making.  And  we  have 
become  Inured  to  It.  Seeing  the  photo- 
graphs, separate  and  individual,  brought 
home  the  frightening  fact  that  I  had  reached 
the  point  that  I  am  not  aware  in  the  normal 
day  of  the  mess  we  live  In. 

I  won't  belabor  this  point,  for  I  am  sure 
you,  as  professionals,  agree  that  cities  are 
unbeautlfnl.  ungainly  sights. 

But  there  Is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  damn- 
ing quality  to  this  ugliness — an  Indictment 


against  us.  for  we  have  built  our  own  ugly 
hells.  Since  1»4«.  the  first  peacetime  year 
after  World  War  XI.  total  construction  In  the 
United  States  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 9726  billion. 

This  enormous  expenditure  of  money  for 
new  buildings,  new  homes,  new  suburbs, 
new  cities  could  have  made  the  United 
States  a  handsome  nation.  We  might  have 
built  a  world  of  which  we  would  have  been 
proud.  Rather  we  have  built  manmade 
vistas  that  refiect  tinsel  and  shabblness.  dis- 
order and  distress,  monotony  and  money. 
The  larger  part  of  this  construction  has 
been  in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy, 
a  fact  I  wUl  discuss  later,  but  much  of  It 
has  been  financed  from  public  funds. 

For  instance,  since  1941.  the  public  ho\is- 
Ing  program,  has  cost  the  American  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  SI  J  blUlon  for  low-income 
housing;  across  the  Nation.  And  what  do 
we  have  to  show  for  it?  What  kind  of  hous- 
ing have  we  built?  What  has  been  the  vis- 
ual Impact  of  this  publicly  financed  addition 
to  the  cltyscape. 

niiii,  monotonous  piles  of  dirty  red  brick 
with  pounded  dirt  yards.  The  ubiquitous 
chain  fence,  the  concrete-covered  play  yard. 
And  11  that  seems  to  be  a  hard  Judgment, 
Just  see  what  kind  of  visual  Unage  your 
mind's  eye  creates  If  you  think  of  the  new 
high-rise  public  housing  projects  In  our 
large  cities.  Those  16-  to  ao-storled  build- 
ings  4  or  6  aU  the  same — and  those  lltUe 

metal  framed  windows  which  open  on  the 
vista  of  the  other  monotonous  facade^  across 
the  concrete  and  metal  playgroimd. 

And  some  planner  planned  for  these  eye- 
sores to  stand  together — a  vertical  ghetto. 
And  some  architect  designed  those  tiled 
tunnels,  those  filing,  cabinets  for  human 
beings,  and  some  local  public  housing  author- 
ity board  approved  the  project. 

The  Nation,  through  FHA,  VA,  and  GI 
loans,  has  Insured  $57  billion  of  residential 
construction  across  the  Nation.  And  what 
do  we  have  to  show  for  these  publicly  sup- 
ported programs? 

Those  rows  and  rows  of  monotonous 
houses — ^wlth  the  same  size  living  rooms,  the 
same  size  bedrooms,  and  often  the  same  col- 
ored paint  on  the  same  fronts,  facing  across 
a  street  to  another  row  of  this  sameness. 

And  some  planner  planned  the  sites,  and 
some  architect  designed  the  house,  not  the 
houses,  they're  all  the  same  hoxise,  and  the 
biu-eaucrats  approved  It. 

Since  1&49,  we  have  had  an  urban  renewal 
program,  federally  assisted.  To  date,  more 
than  S3 .7  billion  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
committed  to  this  program. 

The  program  holds  promise  but  the  pres- 
ent realization  U  small.  In  most  cities,  the 
urban  renewal  director  has  to  take  you  on  a 
tour,  or  you  would  miss  the  newness  en- 
tirely. And  often  the  new  land  xise  is  ques- 
tionable, the  pUn  Is  bad,  and  the  buildings 
are  new  shiny  ugliness  in  place  of  old  dirty 
ugliness. 

The  Urban  Planning  Assistance  program 
has  committed  approximately  S60  million  of 
Federal  funds  since  Its  Inception  In  1954. 
We  have  plans  for  parks,  plans  for  sewers. 
BtreeU,  and  schools,  plans  for  rapid  transit 
systems,  master  plans  and  minor  plans — the 
shelves  of  the  planning  commissions  across 
the  Nation  are  overloaded  with  plans.  Soon 
planning  commissions  will  have  to  apply  for 
planning  funds  to  make  plans  for  storing 
plana. 

We  have  got  to  put  these  plans  Into  prac- 
tice—we need  reaUties  Instead  of  more  reams 
of  paper. 

Ky  point  U>ihat  the  Nation  has  expended 
tremendous  sums  of  private  money  In  the 
building  of  cities. 

The  taxpayers  have  Invested  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  not  only  of  Federal  funds, 
but  also  of  States  and  local  funds  to  save 
our  cities,  to  house  our  people,  to  bring  order 


and  beauty  to  our  growing  manmade  en- 
vironment— and  In  Peter  Blake's  terms,  we 
live  In  "God's  Own  Junkyard,"  our  subiirbs 
are  slurbs  and  our  cities  are  sliuns. 

Scmebody  Is  responsible  for  the  sight  of 
our  cities.  The  titie  of  this  talk  might  well 
have  been,  •'Who's  Responsible,  the  Profes- 
sionals, the  Politicians,  or  the  Public?"  For 
someone  Is  responsible.  Perhaps  everyone 
of  these  groups  Is  responsible,  but  that  easy 
generalization  leaves  us  with  the  conclusion 
that  we  hold  no  Individual  responsible. 

Let  me  make  a  layman's  assumption  at 
this  point.  As  our  economic  system  is 
based  on  profit,  our  cities  must  meet  three 
criteria  If  they  are  to  be  considered  success- 
ful. 

They  must  show  a  profit. 
They  mxist  be  a  place  where  people  can 
work  and  live,  not  simply  exist  In  servitude. 
They  mtust  be  something  of  which  we  can 
be  proud.  By  this  I  mean,  they  must  be 
pleasing  to  eye.  As  they  are  the  monu- 
ments of  urban  clvlllzati<m,  they  should  re- 
fiect the  best,  not  the  worst. 

First,  let  us  consider  profit.  We  can  as- 
sume that  business  wiU  take  care  of  Itself. 
Many  of  the  atrocities  thut  have  been  com- 
mitted on  cities  are  done  In  the  name  of 
profit. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
present  state  of  our  cityscapes  and  the  poor 
quality  of  urban  design  at  the  doorstep  of 
private  enterprise.  But  this  U  an  easy  lay- 
ing of  the  blame. 

Is  It  or  Is  It  not  true  that  "It  don't  have 
to  be  ugly  to  make  money?"  Or  as  a  slogan, 
can  It  be  proven  that  "Good  design  and 
planning  Is  good  business?" 

As  I  see  It.  the  task  of  answering  these 
questions  Is  your  responslbUlty.  If  good 
planning  iu  good  buslnees,  then  the  business- 
man can  have  both  beauty  and  a  profit. 

This  task,  your  task,  cant  be  accomplished 
by  articles  by  architecU  and  planners  to 
archltecU  and  planners  In  the  pages  of 
Architectural  Forum.  The  Journal  of  Hous- 
ing, or  the  Journal  of  the  AmeUcan  Institute 
of  Planning.  The  businessman  doesn't  see 
these  m  ■*£«>«'""*  Tou  are  talking  to 
yourselves. 

And  how  about  the  poUticlans?  City  coun- 
cils across  the  country.  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  governors  and  mayors  arent  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  of  good  design.  They 
react.  They  react  to  what  they  know  and 
what' they  feel  the  public  wants. 

The  planners  have  taught  the  politicians 
some  certain  basic  concepts.  For  instance, 
most  cities  have  zoning  laws.  And,  as  you 
weU  know,  most  zoning  laws  faU  far  short 
of  the  Ideal. 

In  Houston,  they  don't  have  a  zoning  code. 
There  you  get  a  tall,  handsome  buUdlng 
next  to  a  one-floor  hamburger  stand  with  a 
big  sidewalk-overhanging  sign,  and  then  a 
greasy  garage. 

In  Atlanta,  we  have  a  zoning  code.  And 
here  you  have  a  tall,  handsome  building  next 
to  a  one-floor  hamburger  Joint,  adjoined  to 
a  greasy  garage. 

And  you  know  why  as  well  as  I.  The  "vari- 
ance"— the  way  to  do  anything  you  want — 
with  the  approval  of  the  zoning  committee. 
How  many  times  at  a  zoning  committee 
meeting  Is  there  a  representative  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  AIA  pr  the  AIP  registering 
the  complaint  that  the  variance  Is  against 
the  best  Interest  of  the  public,  that  it  doesn't 
fit  the  "master  plan"  that  Is  gathering  dust 
somewhere? 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a  zoning  commis- 
sion hearing  where  the  local  chapter  of  the 
AIA  or  the  AIP  was  not  only  protesting,  but 
suggesting  alternatives — a  hamburger  atand 
that  could  bear  some  architectural  relation- 
ship to  the  tall,  handsome  building? 

At  the  Federal  level,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  Is  an  Interest  and  concern  about  cities. 
The  passage  of  uitian  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, and  planning  legislation  points  this  out. 
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ply dont  know,  they  haven't  been  taught, 
Just  as  politicians  haven t  been  taught. 

There  is  a  very  pertinent  Scripture  that 
speaks  to  this  problem  : 

"How  then  shall  they  call  Him,  In  whom  they 

have  not  believed? 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom 

they  have  not  heard? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preach- 
er? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent?" 

— Romans  10:  14-15. 

And  the  preachers  are  the  professionals, 
and  the  professionals  are  you. 

When  the  public  is  aroused,  when  It  Is 
taught,  the  results  border  on  the  miraculous. 
Will  anyone  who  cares  about  cities  ever  for- 
get that  great  victory  In  San  Francisco?  The 
people  would  not  allow  that  double-decked 
expressway  to  ruin  a  magnificent  vista  of 
city  hall. 

The  art  of  the  planner  and  the  architect 
Is  a  ubiquitous  one.  If  plans  are  to  be  more 
than  dust  gatherers,  they  must  be  translated 
into  new  cities.  And  these  cities  are  the 
habitat  of  people.  They  cannot  avoid  the 
ugliness  of  the  cities;  they  can  only  live  in 
them.  They  cannot  Ignore  the  effect  that 
slurbs  and  slums,  disorder  and  poor  design 
have  upon  them.  They  become  apathetic 
and  disinterested. 

Not  everyone  Is  responsible.  Each  one  la 
responsible.  The  politician  baa  the  respon- 
sibility to  learn,  the  public  the  responsibility 
to  speak  out.  But  the  great  and  historic 
responsibUlty  belongs  to  the  professional, 
to  you. 

History  does  not  blame  the  audiences  when 
generations  pass  without  a  single  notable 
play  or  poem — it  speaks  of  the  dearth  of 
poets  and  playwrights.  And  history  will  not 
look  upon  the  man  made  desecration  of  land- 
scapes and  hold  the  politician  and  public  to 
account — It  will  speak  of  the  failure  of  the 
professionals — the  planners,  designers,  and 
architects. 

Tour  art  Is  not  academic.  It  cannot  be 
contained  in  plans  and  renderings  of  cities 
that  never  rise.  Tour  conversations  cannot 
be  among  yourselves  In  professional  Journals 
and  conferences. 

A  plan,  never  initiated,  never  explained, 
never  taught  will  be  a  poor  defense  to  his- 
tory's Indictment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  CONKECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  QRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
8  Is  the  birthday  of  a  very  wonderful 
young  man.  Eighty  years  have  not 
dimmed  the  twinkle  in  Ills  eye  nor  dulled 
his  wit.  His  enthusiasm  for  life  and  for 
politics  as  well  as  his  courage,  decisive- 
ness, and  leadership  have  endeared  him 
to  all  of  us.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  editorially  wishing  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  a  happy  birthday. 
The  Chrlstiim  Science  Monitor  and  the 
New  York  Times  comments  which  follow 
are  examples  of  the  high  regard  and 
de^  affecticm  with  which  we  hold  the 
gaiUeman  from  Missouri. 


The  articles  follow: 
(Prom   the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
8. 10«4] 
Nor  EXACTLY  ICiLB  Mannkbzd 

"I  am  not  exactly  a  mild-mannered  cam- 
paigner myself."  said  Harry  Tnunan  in  a  rare 
nuanent  of  understatement  the  other  day. 
Suddenly  we  realized  how  indelibly  the  Trii- 
man  manner  remains  in  oxu*  minds.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  BO  colorless  when  he  assiuned 
the  Presidency.  He  proved  to  have  a  spec- 
trum all  his  own. 

Now  at  80  Mr.  TTuman  warns  today's  cam- 
paigners against  sacrificing  the  national  in- 
terest for  partisan  poUUcal  advantage.  Aa  for 
himself,  he  has  changed  his  mind  and  won't 
run  again  at  90. 

The  partisan  feelings  of  politicians  and 
music  critics  have  cooled  as  Mr.  Trmnan's 
distance  from  the  White  House  has  length- 
ened. Or  so  it  seems  to  us.  even  though 
from  time  to  ti^ae,  he  still  says  things  not 
calciUated  to  win  friends  or  infiuence  Re- 
publicans. 

At  the  opening  of  the  World's  Pair,  he 
called  himself  "an  old  has-been."  The  crowd 
said,  "No."  And  so  do  we.  "I  hope  you  will 
remember  what  I  have  been  and  not  what 
I  am  today,"  said  Mr.  TTuman.  As  we  read 
of  him  now.  getUng  to  his  offlce  at  7:30 
In  the  morning,  before  the  staff  cofnes  in,  we 
want  to  remember  him  not  only  for  his 
decisive  days  as  President  but  his  unretlr- 
Ing  retirement  since  then. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times,   May   8,    1964] 
Man  noM  Missouri 

Harry  S.  Tniman,  who  Is  80  years  old  to- 
day, u  a  p«u1;lcularly  lively  elder  states- 
man: having  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  now  historian,  teacher 
peripatetic  philosopher  and— by  no  means 
least — a  politician. 

Mr.  Truman  could  no  more  keep  out  of 
politics  than  a  Journalist  ooiUd  ignore  the 
news.  A  few  days  ago  one  ot  his  Innumer- 
able young  visitors  asked  him  iriiether  he 
would  recommend  poUtics  as  a  career  and 
he  replied  that  he  certainly  would  "if  you  like 
people  and  can  get  along  with  them  and  are 
willing  to  start  at  the  bottom."  This  is  no 
recipe  for  becoming  President  of  the  United 
States,  although  It  so  happens  that  the  In- 
cumbent also  fits  the  description. 

Mr.  Truman  has  made  history  in  a  big 
way.  The  decision  to  use  the  atom  bomb,  the 
Truman  doctrine  for  Greece  and  Turkey  the 
Marshall  plan,  point  4.  NATO,  and '  the 
Korean  war  were  all  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. Harry  JTruman  has  had  good  reason 
to  observe  that  "the  Preaident  of  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  most  influential  leader." 

As  an  ex-President  he  is  obviously  enjoy- 
ing life  and  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of 
others.  We  hope  he  is  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  so.  together  with  most 
other  Americans,  we  wish  Harry  Trimian 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 


Chief  Jastice  Cites  Need  for  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKifMeTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chief 
JusUce  Earl  Warren  delivered  the  ad- 
dress at  the  assembly  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsls  Tower  of  Wash- 
ington's National  Cathedral  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  7.  1964. 
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The  Nation's  foremost  jurist  said: 
Great  responsibmttes  have  beoom*  ouxa. 
»nd  the  futTire  at  unborn  generatUma  de- 
pends upon  our  mature  discharg*  at  thsaa 
responslblUUes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  wa 
shall  discharge  them  worthily,  but  ws  can 
do  BO  only  with  divine  guidance.  What 
could  more  appropriately  express  our  seeking 
and  reaching  out  for  such  providential  aid 
than  this  tower  extending  heavenward? 

There  are  those  who  are  telling  us 
these  days  that  our  High  Court  is  antl- 
religlous  or  even  anti-Ctod.  Some  of 
these  critics  even  call  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice.  Let  them 
read  and  ponder  the  words  the  Chief 
Justice  spoke  as  he  took  his  text  from 
Isaiah: 

And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  moimtalns  of  the  liord's  house  shall 
be  established  In  the  top  of  the  mountalna. 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  the 
nations  shall  flow  unto  It. 

Anmma  of  Chixf  Jubtick  Earl  Warein 
(Earl  Warren.  Chief  Jvisttce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Assembly  for  the  Dedication 
of  the  Gloria  In  Excelsls  Tower,  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  May  7.  1964) 
As  we  stand  on  Moxint  St.  Albans,  400  feet 
above  the  Potomac,  there  rUes  above  us.  still 
800  feet  higher,  the  Gloria  In  Excelsls  Tower 
of  the  Washington  Cathedral.  The  crest  0(f 
the  tower  marks  the  highest  point  of  thU  fate 
city.  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  the  maa- 
ter  carver  who  supervised  the  carvings  for 
the  tower  emigrated  to  this  ooimtry  from 
Italy  as  a  young  man  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  do  stone  carving  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Building.  The  belfry  houses  53  bells  In  caril- 
lon and  a  ring  of  10  hand-pvilled  bells  for 
change  ringing  to  proclaim  occasions  both 
solemn  and  festive.  Before  thU  distin- 
guished assembly  and  the  world,  the  bells 
today  proclaim  the  Joyous  tiding  of  the  com- 
pleUon  of  this  quietly  soaring  tower  that  Is 
a  sermon  In  stone. 

A  story  of  old  comes  to  mind  which  seems 
to  have  particular  slgnlflcance  for  the  event 
we  are  celebrating.  It  concerns  a  wayfarer 
who  was  passing  a  structure  under  construc- 
tion. He  stopped  In  the  manner  of  a  side- 
walk superintendent— that  ubiquitous  per- 
sonaUty  without  whom  no  building  could 
possibly  be  erected— to  ask  ot  three  crafts- 
men who  were  working  on  the  building  what 
they  were  doing. 

The  first  one.  without  looking  up,  an- 
swered, "I  am  making  a  Uvlng."  The  second 
one  said  In  response  to  the  Inquiry.  "I  am 
following  my  trade."  But  the  third,  rising 
to  his  full  height,  looked  the  stranger  straight 
In  the  eye.  and  said,  "Sir.  I  am  buUdlng  a 
temple."  I  am  confident  that  all  who  h^ve 
participated  In  the  erection  of  this  tower 
derive  the  same  feeling  at  satisfaction  from 
their  Inspired  labors  %b  did  that  third  crafts- 
man, 

I  iteel  highly  privileged  to  ahare  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  lovely  struct\u«.  In  part  ba- 
cause  of  lt<  beauty.  ThU  Is  the  crowning 
section  of  an  edifice  yet  to  be  completed  but 
which  already  rivals  Its  French  and  English 
medieval  prototypes.  The  sense  of  sound 
construction  and  carefully  studied  detail  and 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  whole  are  maa- 
ifest  throughout. 

I  feel  thus  privileged,  too.  because  of  our 
treasured  historical  associations  with  tbe 
cathedral,  whose  foundation  stone  from 
Bethlehem  was  laid  by  President  Theodor* 
Roosevelt  57  years  ago.  Pot  this  Is  a  natiooal 
cathedral,  which  calls  Itself  a  "House  ot 
Prayer  for  All  People.-  This  great  square 
tower  stands  fOT  the  public  faith  of  a  whola 
people.  The  cathedral  has  no  parish  but 
looks  to  Its  friends  off  all  denomination*  for 
nurture   and   sustalnment.     In   Ita   several 


^.hfLp«i«,  four  different  denominational  groups 
xkow  worship  regularly  under  their  own  rites; 
and  many  others  have  done  so  In  the  past. 
It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  our  Catholic 
mmt  Jewish  friends  and  those  of  other  denom- 
iPftiftfi^  and  faiths  are  here  with  us  today 
to  ahare  In  this  consecration. 

And  I  feel  privUeged— and  humbled— to  be 
a  part  of  this  ceremony  because  this  structure 
stands  above  our  Federal  City  as  a  striking 
symbol  erf  the  aspirations  of  each  of  us,  re- 
gaidless  of  Individual  creed,  as  he  reaches, 
like  the  tower  Itself.  l>eyond  our  worldly  con- 
fines and  looks  to  the  heavens  above.  How 
fitting  that  this  dedication,  which  marks  the 
f ulfUlment  of  a  dream  of  clergy  and  laymen 
alike,  comes  on  this  Ascension  Day. 

Some  might  Inquire  whether  this  Gothic 
architectural  fabric  U  In  harmony  with  the 
times  and  properly  reflective  of  the  modern- 
Ism  of  the  space  era.    But  It  is  not  as  if  we 
had  to  choose  between  the  old  style  and  the 
new.    We  can  afford  the  best  of  each.    There 
is  much  here  to  suggest  stability  and  ma- 
txirity  and  the  diirabillty  of  the  beliefs  which 
the  cathedral  represents.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  for  countiess  years  to  oome  it  will  edu- 
cate. Inspire  and  ennoble  those  who  oome  to 
see  It  and  to  worahlp  here.     This  oentiral 
tower  will  fOT  generations  as  yet  unborn,  as 
it  does  fOT  us  today,  express  the  timeless 
yearning  of  the  human  spirit.     "Man  must 
ever  go  beyond,"  as  Dean  Sayre  said  In  a  re- 
cent sermon  referring  to  the  tower,  "and  In 
that  reetiess  quest  the  spires  are  lifted  as 
landmarks  ai<mg  the  way.    In  this  sense,  "he 
said,  "our  tow«  Is  the  child  of  this  century 
too.'  It  is  the  tcdcen  of  ova  longing,  the  sign, 
not  of  assertion,  but  of  perpetual  seeking. 
It  grows  up  out  of  the  unfulfillment  of  the 
glittering  promise  of  our  age;   its  roots  far 
down  in  the  subsoil  of  Justice,  affronted  still 
by  unfair  status;  Its  pinnacles  reaching  for 
that  peace  which  oxir  society  knows  how  to 
preserve   only   by  the   stalemate   of   terror. 
Kver  man  must  fend  off  the  emptiness  of  his 
life  by  acknowledging  his  poverty  and  craving 
from  Heaven  a  glimpse  erf  Providence  and 
the  new  gift  ot  life." 

The  subsoil  of  Justice — ^I  was  taken  with 
this  felicitous  phrase;  fOT  though  our  Foimd- 
Ing  Fathers  maintained  and  we  have  pre- 
served a  separation  of  church  and  state,  we 
are  a  rellglovis  people.    The  undertylng  con- 
cepts of  ova  system  of  Justice,  the  subsoil  as 
the  dean  termed  it.  are  ethical  or  religious.  If 
you  please.     They  derive  from  o\ir  convic- 
tions  about  the  dignity  of   man.     As  the 
Court  with  which  I  have  the  houOT  to  be 
associated  has  said,  "The  hlstwy  of  man  la 
Inseparable    from    the    history    of    religion. 
And,   since   the   beginning   of   that   history 
many   people   have  devoutiy   believed   that 
liate  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of.'  "     Our  national  life 
reflects  a  religious  people  who,  as  President 
Madison  put  It,  "are  earnestly  praying,  as 
•  •  •  In  duty  botmd,  that  the  Supreme  Law- 
giver of  the  tmlverse  •  •  •  guide  them  into 
every  measxire  which  may  be  worthy  of  His 
[blessing  •  •  •].-     But  religion    to,   under 
our  Constitution,  Incapable  of  state  establish- 
ment; this  is  for  the  protection  not  only  c* 
the  state,  but  of  faith  Itself,  In  all  Its  forms. 
The  Interaction  of  rellglOTi  and  the  st^e  Is, 
therefore,  made  Informal  and  free,  not  barren 
and  nonexistent  as  some  suppose.    It  Is  as 
fruitful    and    unfettered    as    we    have    the 
strength  to  make  It. 

As  we  are  gathered  on  the  prominence  of 
Mount  St.  Alban  fOT  this  Jubilant  occasion, 
the  wOTds  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  come  to  mind. 
It  was  Isaiah— whose  likeness  Is  carved  on  the 
tower  above— who  said.  "And  It  shaU  come  to 
pass  In  the  last  daya.  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  houaa  sbaU  be  established  In  the 
top  of  tiie  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
imto  it." 


Wliat  more  suitable  description  of  this  In- 
spired biiUdlng  project — ^"exalted  above  the 
hills  of  ova  Capital  City.  How  apt.  too,  fOT 
this  place  In  a  Capital  which  is  the  tempOTary 
home  of  emissaries  from  other  lands  are  the 
words,  "all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  For 
this  cathedral  U  open  to  those  of  all  nations 
Just  as  it  is  open  to  all  people  of  this  Nation. 
"All  nations  shall  flow  imto  it."  That  pro- 
phetic phrase  Ls  fitting  not  only  fOT  this 
national,  and  even  International,  place  of 
worship,  but  Is  perhaps  even  more  descrip- 
tive of  the  Capital  City  Itself— today  In 
Washington  there  are  over  100  embassies  and 
some  legations,  as  compared  with  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  laid  the  cathedral's  cor- 
nerstone, when  there  were  only  9  embassies 
here  and  29  legations. 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  detached  and 
Insular  capital  of  a  country  whose  Interna- 
tional contacts  were  relatively  meager.  Its 
outlo<*  was  on  the  whole  Internal  rather 
than  external.  But  It  has  now  became  a  focal 
point  in  the  world,  attracting  c^Bclal  and  un- 
official visitors  from  the  remotest  regions  and 
wh^  very  existence  has  become  Interwlned 
with  the  destiny  of  others. 

A  fundamental  change  In  viewpoint  haa. 
of  covaam.  oome  to  our  country  and  Its  Coi- 
tal City,  a  change  hrou^t  about  toy  two 
devastating  world  conflicts,  and  ttie  aooel- 
erated  pace  erf  sclenoe  and  technology.  It 
was  less  than  10  years  after  the  oomeratone 
ceremony  when  the  swift  tide  of  evenU 
prompted  Woodrow  WUsoti,  who  llfss  buried 
within  this  cathedral,  to  observe  In  his  sec- 
ond Inaugural  address  that:  "We  are  provin- 
cials no  longer.  The  tragical  events  of  the 
30  months  of  vital  turmoil  throuf^  which  we 
have  Just  passed  have  made  \u  citiaeBS  of  the 
wOTld.  There  can  be  no  turning  ba<*.  Our 
own  fortunes  as  a  Natk»  ars  Involved, 
whether  we  would  have  It  so  ot  not.  And 
yet  we  are  not  the  less  Asaericans  on  that 
acoount.  We  shaU  be  the  more  Amerloao." 
he  said,  "If  we  but  remain  tni*  to  Vb»  prin- 
ciples In  which  we  have  been  bred.  They 
are  not  the  prlndplea  of  a  provlnoa  ot  of  a 
single  ■  continent.  We  have  known  and 
boasted  all  along  that  they  were  tha  prin- 
ciples of  a  llbwated  mankind." 

Great  reaponsUillltias  have  beoooM  oura 
and  the  futiire  of  unborn  generation*  de- 
pends upon  ovir  mature  discharge  of  theae 
responslbllltiea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  discharge  them  worthily,  but  we  can 
do  so  only  with  divine  guidance.  What 
could  more  appnnirlately  express  our  seeking 
and  reaching  out  fOT  such  providential  aid 
than  this  tower  extending  heavenwardf 

To  me  there  Is  still  atbrnt  signlfleanoa  and 
meaning  to  these  spb^s.  Somstlmss  our 
senae  of  values  baoomes  distorted  by  aSuenoe, 
and  we  are  Inclined  by  our  prsoecupatlon 
with  things  of  this  worid  to  forgat  that  tbe 
most  meanlngfxil  part  of  life  la  sptrttuaL 
Such  a  spiritual  awarenees  motivated  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  those  who 
foimded  this  Nation.  Are  we  lacking  today 
In  similar  awareness?  Perhaps  not  asxttrelr. 
but  as  we  stand  here  today  and  oontempUte 
these  spires  we  can  derive  additional  Inspira- 
tion fOT  the  spiritual  commitment  without 
which  ova  lives  can  be  drab  and  our  labors 
barren. 


A  few  moments  ago  I  recalled  the  words 
of  Isaiah  which  seemed  so  wen  to  describe 
this  tower.  I  Invite  you  to  remember  as 
well  the  hopeful  passage  from  the  same 
prophet  which  follows  doae  upon  the  other 
to  the  effect  that  the  people  "shaU  beat  thefr 
swords  Into  plowsharee  and  their  spears  Into 
prunlnghooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 

As  one  thinks  of  the  areas  of  strife  In  tlie 
WOTld  today;  what  Dean  Sayre  has  termed 
"the  stalemate  of  tentar";  and  even  now  as 
one  hears  the  words  of  those  amongst  us  who 
seek  their  own  preferment  by  sowing  seeds 
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hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  f^vnUkeA.—9toat*  of  *neaTe  to 
print"  anaadvmnee  speechee  wiU  not  be  fur- 
nlahed  tbe  day  tbe  manuscript  to  reoelTed  but 
win  be  submitted  tbe  following  day.  whenever 
poeslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  tbe  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  AdTanoe  q>eechee  shaU  be  set  in 
tbe  BaooBB  styte  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sete  of  proofs  may  be  fumiahed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

e.  NotmtUm  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript cr  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  pubHcatlcm  In  the  proceedings,  tbe 
Public   Printer   wiU   insert   the   wortU    "Mr. 

addreesed  the  Senate  (Houee  or  Ctom- 

mlttee).  Hto  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Raooso. 

7.  Thirty-day  Zim«.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  CoNoansioNAi. 
RxoosD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
ite  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
xi^ilees  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correction*. — ^The.  peimanent  RaoosD  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  80  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  ProtHdcd,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  aesalon 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unices  otherwiee  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  reTlslon.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions cf  new  subject  matter. 

e.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
tb<  CoNOBXBBiOMAi.  RzcosD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  Tlito  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  iippendlx  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  deUvered  in  either  House,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magaslne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Thto  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quote- 
tlons  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  ^>eech, 
or  article  delivered  or  releaeed  subsequently 
to  the  sine  dto  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congkzs- 
BtoMAI.  BaooBS. 

10(b).  Jrak«up  of  the  Appendix.— Tiie  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoMoaassioxAi.  Racoao  shall  be 
made  xxp  by  succeeslvely  taking  first  an  ex- 
tenskm  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Beporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
ao  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix  The  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  follow  as  closely  ss  possible  the  order  or 
•rrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Beporters  of  the  respective 
Houeee. 

The  Official  Beporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  aecond  place.  When  only  one  House 
to  in  session,  tbe  toad  item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tenalon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In • 


Thto  rule  shaU  hot  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitetlons,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 


ately foUowlng  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Beporterrtn  the  next  issue  of 
the  OowesMSTowAi,  Baoaao,  nor  to  Bboosds 
printed  after  tbe  sine  dto  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Kttimate  of  eott. — ^No  extranequs  matter 
in  excees  of  two  pages  in  any  onif  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoMoaasaioirAi.  Bscord 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print.or  to  ex- 
tend hto  remarks  unices  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  sstimate  of  cost 
must  be  annoimoed  by  tbe  Member  when 
such  leave  to  requeeted;  but  thto  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpta  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  c<mnection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  conmiunlcatlons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  Preeldent 
and  the  members  of  hto  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congrees.  For  the 
purpoeee  of  thto  regulation,  any  one  -article 
printed  In  two  cr  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  ahMil  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  reepectlve  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoiroacssiONAL 
RxcosD  which  to  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph'. 

12.  Oi^lctaZ  Jteporfers.— The  Official  Beport- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
Bulteble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Superintendent  of  Doctunento,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  36.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  SO  percent:  Prot?Uted.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  undsr  which  he  may  authorize 
the  reeale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hto  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regutotlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  see.  72a, 
Supp.  3). 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  Hoiise  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Pfinter 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent ofllce  of  the  Government  sulKnittlng  re- 
porte  or  documente  In  reeponse  to  inqxiiriee 
from  Congrees  shaU  submit  therewitli  an 
estimate  of  the  probabto  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  in  thto  section  re- 
toUng  to  estlmatee  shall  apply  to  reporta  or 
documente  not  exceeding  60  pagee  (U.S. 
Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1038) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
preeented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Inmiedtotely  to  tbe  Committee  on  H"mi' 
Administration  of  the  House  of  B^ireaenta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  »«»v«"g  their 
report.  shaU  givs  the  probabto  cost  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  coplea  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  oommittee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44.  sec.  18S.  p.  1987). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

CONGRKSSIONAL    RlCCRD,    I    Wlsh    tO    Call 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  a  very  timely  and  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop 
of  New  York,  before  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, in  New  York  City  on  Thursday, 
April  30,  1964.  Cardinal  Spellman  was 
Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Newton  N. 
Mlnow,  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  Include  his  very  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  remarks : 

IlTTKODITCTION  OF  CaKDINAL  SPELLMAN 

(By  Newton  N.  Mlnow) 
Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  Is  a  time 
of  tint  stirrings  of  new  Interchange  between 
Jews  and  Catholics — an  Interchange  that  uti- 
lizes channels  of  feeling  as  well  as  channels 
of  Intellect — an  Interchange  which  will,  we 
trust,  take  place  with  increasing  frequency 
and  increasing  confidence  all  over  the  world. 
The  late  Pope  John,  who  projected  this  spirit 
as  a  potent  tarce  in  our  time — and  Pope  Paul, 
who  Is  pressing  forward  this  historic  work — 
have  won  the  prayerful  support  of  freemen 
everywhere.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  In  America,  with  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  standing  in  first  rank,  have  given  the 
most  vigorous  support  to  this  movement  for 
change.  Leading  authorities  have  charac- 
terized his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Spellman,  as 
the  most  influential  figure  in  world  Catholi- 
cism, second  only  to  the  Pope.  Those  who  live 
and  work  here  in  his  parish  need  only  look 
around  us  to  see  their  achievements  that  have 
been  accomplished  by  our  Catholic  brethren 
Tinder  the  full  guidance  of  Cardinal  Spellman. 
We  see  a  great  network  of  religious  and  social 
Institutions:  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
charitable  and  youth-serving  agencies.  They 
have  enriched  our  community  and  they  have 
enriched  the  Nation.  They  are  contributing 
with  the  dedication,  the  loyalty,  and  the  vigor 
of  American  Catholicism  and  to  his  able 
spokesmen  and  leaders  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  here  with  ua  this  evening.  As 
we  all  know.  Cardinal  SpeUman  is  quite  a 
traveler — ^from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole,  from  Greenland  to  Korea — there  is  no 
comer  of  the  world  so  far  away  that  Cardinal 
Spellman  will  not  travel  to  for  the  comfort 
and  cheer  of  the  American  serviceman.  Your 
Eminence,  your  trip  from  the  chancellory 
to  the  New  York  Hilton  this  evening  is  much 
shorter  than  most  of  your  Journeys;  however, 
the  distance,  measured  not  in  miles,  but  in 
the  progiess  of  interfalth  relations,  Is  very 
great  Indeed.    It  Is  an  extraordinary  honor 
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tat  me  to  present  the  archbishop  of  New 
York,  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man. 

Address  or  Fbamcis  Cabdinai.  Spellman  Be- 
roRK  THE  Ascxrican -Jewish  Committee 
Amntjal  Dinner,  April  SO,   1964 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  congratvila- 
tions  to  our  celebrated  guest  of  honor,  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk,  on  receiving  the  American 
Liberties  Medallion  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  Being  Secretary  of  State  is  an 
overwhelming  responsibility  and  sometimes, 

1  am  afraid,  a  thankless  one  which  exposes 
a  man  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  public 
criticism.  While  any  award  is  scarcely  ade- 
quate recompense  for  lUi.  Rusk's  trying 
labors  and  successes,  at  least  he  may  know 
from  tonight's  citation  the  gratitude  of  this 
company  and  that  of  countless  fellow  Amer- 
icans for  the  dedicated  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  ovu"  Nation. 

I  myself  feel  greatly  honored  that  you 
have  Invited  me  to  give  a  brief  address  at 
your  annual  dinner.  The  Invitation  came 
originally  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Sonnabend,  who  for 

2  years  served  the  ccxnmittee  selflessly  and 
effectively  as  Its  president,  and  whose  un- 
timely death  was,  I  know,  felt  deeply  by  all 
your  members.  My  prayer  Is  that  his  soul 
may  rest  In  peace,  and  that  the  lmp>ortant 
work  which  meant  so  much  to  him  will 
continue  to  prosper  under  your  new  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Morris  Abram. 

The  American-Jewish  Committee  has  given 
distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  brother- 
hood. This  It  has  done  without  ignoring 
the  unavoidable  distinctions  of  race,  color, 
and  creed.  Today  It  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  thereby  ful- 
filling the  best  traditions  of  Judaism.  Well 
might  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  be  its 
motto:  "Seek  Justice;  undo  oppression."  Its 
achievements  are  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  remembers  how  often  and  how  iinjustly 
the  Jewish  people  have  suffered  from  slander 
and  oppression.  Such  a  people  might  be 
expected  to  concentrate  on  Its  own  vindi- 
cation and  welfare.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  has,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly 
striven  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
has  in  its  activitiee  given  substance  to  the 
conviction  that  we  are  all  children  of  God 
and  Indeed  ovi  brothers'  keepers. 

That  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers  Is  more 
than  a  pious  cliche.  It  is  a  lesson  the  whole 
world  sorely  needs  to  learn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  become  an  Imperative  for  s\ir- 
vlval  in  our  day.  By  every  means  at  our 
disposal  we  must  wage  war  on  the  old  sus- 
picions and  prejudices  and  bigotry  which 
have  set  brother  against  brother  and  have 
spawned  a  brood  of  evils  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  our  society.  Definitely  we 
must  win  that  war. 

The  sad  plight  of  minorities  In  many 
places  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
racial  and  religious  prejudice.  The  struggle 
of  millions  of  American  Negroes  to  achieve 
first  class  citizenship  underscores  it.  The 
shameful  murder  in  this  very  generation  of 
6  million  Jews  and  of  millions  of  other  in- 
nocent victims  of  tyranny  proclaims  it.  The 
widespread  oppression  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testants and  other  religious  groups  both  now 
and  throughout  the  past  tells  a  story  of  pre- 
judice that  darkens  the  pages  of  history. 

Prejudice  Is  mysterious  and  Its  roots  are 
deeply  b\irled.  No  rational  being  can  fully 
understand  It  or  comprehend  all  the  reasons 


behind  It.  But  one  thing  I  do  know:  pre- 
judice can  never  be  Justified  by  the  teach- 
ings of  religion.  Hatred  can  never  be  Justi- 
fied by  those  teachings.  The  founder  of  my 
faith  gave  one  supreme  commandment  to  all 
who  would  follow  Him:  "By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples.  If  you 
have  love  for  one  another." 

This  point  needs  stressing  In  the  light  of  a 
recent  survey  examining  the  reasons  behind 
antl-Semltlsm.  Asked  why  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple have  often  suffered  outbreaks  of  persecu- 
tion, a  surprising  number  of  people  replied 
that  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  punishment 
for  their  part  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
Frankly  I  was  appalled.  This  Is  not  Chris- 
tianity. I  don't  know  where  they  learned  It 
but  surely  it  was  not  from  the  teaching  of 
their  chiuch. 

It  is  one  of  those  distorted  and  terribly 
harmful  notions  which  somehow  gain  cur- 
rency and  like  a  cancer  spread  among  cer- 
tain people  who  wish  to  Justify  their  own 
biogtry. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  mxist  be  carefully  stated 
and  clearly  understood.  I  am  reminded  of 
an  incident  which  happened  to  a  priest  of 
my  acquaintance  when  he  was  riding  In  a 
taxlcab  here  1  day  last  year.  The  cab  drivers 
of  New  York,  as  everyone  knows,  are  cele- 
brated for  their  conversational  talents.  Not 
Infrequently  they  emerge  as  homespun  phl- 
losphers  and  this  particular  driver  was  even 
a  sort  of  sidewalk  theologian.  Over  his 
shoulder  he  said  to  the  priest:  "I  understand 
that  those  bishops  over  in  Rome  are  saying 
that  everyone  who  ever  lived  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Ovu"  Lord.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  poor  Indians  who  were  hunting 
buffalo  on  the  plains  of  America  at  the  time 
were  responsible?  Why,  they  didnt  even 
know  its  was  happening.  How  could  they  be 
responsible?" 

He  asked  a  good  question,  to  which  there  is 
only  one  answer.  Responsibility  for  thfe 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  an  event  of  history 
belongs  only  to  those  individuals  who  were 
present  at  the  time  and  who  cooperated  In 
His  death.  It  is  simply  absiird  to  maintain 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  continuing  guilt 
which  Is  transferred  to  any  group  and  which 
rests  upon  them  as  a  curse  for  which  they 
must  suffer. 

The  Christian  faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  teach  that  Christ  Our  Saviour  died  for 
all  of  us,  in  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind.  In  this  sense  we  do  believe  that 
we  are  all  mystically  implicated  in  His 
death — but  all  without  exception  and  all  in 
the  same  way.  And  His  AyXn^  for  us  must 
never  be  thought  of  as  a  ciirse  upon  anyone, 
but  rather  has  a  blessing  upon  all. 

Anti-Semitism  can  never  find  a  basis  In 
the  Catholic  religion.  Far  from  emphasizing 
the  differences  which  divide  Jews  from  Chris- 
tians, our  faith  stresses  our  common  origins 
and  the  ties  which  bind  us  together.  In  the 
early  days  of  nazlsm,  when  the  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  threatened  to  engulf  Europe,  Pope 
Plus  XI  stated  clearly:  "Abraham  is  our 
patriarch,  our  ancestor.  Anti-Semitism  Is 
not  compatible  with  this  sublime  reality.  It 
is  a  movement  In  which  we  Christians  can- 
not share.  Spiritually  we  are  Semites."  I 
recall  well  quoting  those  words  In  my  broad- 
cast to  the  Hungarian  leaders  emd  their  peo- 
ple in  June  of  1944,  a  broadcast  which  I  made 
at  the  request  of  Pc^>e  Pius  Xn  to  protest 
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<  harity  and  understanding, 
all.  Christians  and  Jews 
great  religious  principle 
with  one  another.     It  Is 
the  bonds  of  brother- 
characterise  our  relation - 
Pope  John  Xaim  tayght 
which    I   pray   it  will 
forget,  when  in  greeting 
Tlstors  to  the  Vatican 
wide  his  arms  and  said :  "I 
brother."    In  that  one  sim- 
from  his  great  heart, 
the  world  the  true  meaning 
iplrlt. 

New    York    World's    Fair 

'8  motto  is  one  that  every 

in    his    mind:    "Peace 

Understanding  is 

Men  are  weary  of  the 

past.   They  are  tired  of  the 

forbears.     May  they  all — 

knd  all  men  of  good  will — 

say:   Together  let  us  live 

try  to  understand  one  an- 

by  little,  step  by  step,  to 

and   to   respect   one 

to   attack    preJtuUce 

encountM'  it,  within  our 

And  having  conq\iered 

forth  to  work  with  every 

for  a  better,  and  a  h^pler 


Pcriccatioi  i  of  Jews  in  Russia 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

CALEB  BOGGS 


O  '   OKJiWABZ 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondd^.  May  11, 1964 


Mr.  President,  all  free- 
share  a  sense  of  out- 
Soviet  Union  the  rell- 
llfe  of  Jews  Is  re- 


I  Joined  with  63  of  my 

q?bnscHrtnir  Senate  Resolu- 

c  xpresses  the  sense  of  the 

pefsecutiim  of  any  persons 

reUglon  by  the  Soviet 


calls  upon  the  Soviet 

i^ame  of  decency  and  hu- 

executlng  persons  for 

offenses,  and  fully  per- 


mit the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the 
pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others 
within  its  borders." 

A  group  of  88  clergymen  and  leaders 
in  the  religious  life  of  Delaware  recently 
sent  a  message  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
demanding  an  end  to  persecution  of  Jews 
in  Russia.  The  list  of  signatures  in- 
cludes 41  Protestants,  34  Catholics,  and 
13  Jews. 

A  news  story  in  the  Wilmington  Eve- 
ning Journal,  entitled  "Stop  Persecution 
of  Jews,  88  Here  Tell  Khrushchev."  sum- 
marizes their  protest,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stop   PERSEcrmoK   or    Jews.    88    Here    Tell 
Khkushchev 

A  demand  from  Delaware  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  end  repression  of  Jewish  religi- 
ous and  cultural  life  In  Russia  was  forwarded 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington  yester- 
day. 

It  was  signed  by  88  religious  leaders  of 
northern  Delaware.  They  also  asked  for  an 
end  to  the  Soviet  Government's  persisting 
enmity  toward  religion. 

Among  the  88  signers  are  the  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  bishops  and  public  leaders  who  are 
active  In  teligious  life. 

The  message  to  the  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  sponsored  by  the  Dela- 
ware \inlt  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
and  is  similar  to  an  appeal  sent  December  7. 
1962,  signed  by  46  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing religious   leaders. 

The  message  was  sent  for  forwarding  to 
Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin  in  Wash- 
ington by  Louis  J.  Finger,  chairman  of  the 
State  unit  of  AJC. 

The  message  calls  attention  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  U.8.SJI.  which  grants  freedom 
of  conscience.  The  message  said  persistent 
hostility  to  religion  la.  nevertheless,  a  matter 
of  record.  While  most  faiths  are  permitted 
the  bare  necessities  such  as  seminaries  and 
sacred  literature,  even  these  are  denied  Jews, 
it  continued. 

"Hard  pressed  as  they  are  by  blanket  re- 
straints." the  message  reads,  "none  of  the 
other  major  religions  of  the  Soviet  pe<^le, 
neither  the  Orthodox,  Armenian.  Catholic,  or 
Protestant  churches,  neither  Buddhism  nor 
Islam,  have  been  subjected  to  the  extraordi- 
nary disabilities  inflicted  on  Judaism  and 
its  followers." 

The  only  Jewish  seminary  in  the  nation 
is  in  Moscow  and  has  only  4  students  and 
was  never  permitted  more  than  20.  Until 
it  opened  in  1956.  the  message  continues, 
there  were  none  for  a  generation  and  the 
few  remaining  synagogues  are  served  by^ 
rabbis  ordained  more  than  40  years  ago. 
No  Jewish  Bible  has  been  printed  In  40 
years  and  no  articles  for  Jewish  ritual  can 
be  produced  and.  in  1962,  even  the  sale  of 
unleavened  bread,  essential  for  Passover 
observance,   was   banned. 

The  teaching  of  Hebrew  is  forbidden,  ac- 
cording  to  the  statement,  and  the  once- 
flourlshlng  Yiddish  schools,  literature  and 
theater  have  been  stamped  out  even  though 
a  half  million  Jews  declared  Yiddish  to  be 
their  mother  tongue  in  the  1959  census. 
Much  smaller  ethnic  or  linguistic  groups 
have  schools,  theaters,  books,  and  newspa- 
pers in  their  own  languages. 

"Taese  conditions  conjure  up  memories 
of  the  anti-Semitic  Stalin  regime,  which  you 
yourself  have  denounced,"  the  document  re- 
minds Hhrushchev. 

The  message  called  the  Chairman's  at- 
tention to  the  United  Nations  Universal  De- 


claration of  Human  Rights  and  said  "unless 
the  Soviet  Government  conforms,"  It  "for- 
feits the  confidence  of  all  peoples." 

"By  deeds  alone,  can  your  government  con- 
firm that  the  Soviet  Union  in  truth  upholds 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  equal  dig- 
nity of  man." 

In  addition  to  Catholic  Bishop  Michael 
W.  Hyle  and  Episcopal  Bishop  J.  Brooke 
Mofiley.  signers  are; 

Leon  V.  Anderson,  the  Reverend  Roberto 
Baiducelll,  the  Reverend  James  G.  Bimey, 
James  B.  Brooks,  Charles  A.  Cary.  the  Rev- 
erend Gordon  T.  Charlton,  Jr.,  Louis  S.  Co- 
hen, Philip  Cohen,  the  Reverend  John  J. 
Conmy.  Arthur  G.  Connolly,  the  Reverend 
Chas.  J.  Conway,  Richard  F.  Corroon.  and 
Philip  P.  Crosiand 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  F.  J.  Des- 
mond, the  Reverend  John  H.  Dewson,  the 
Reverend  Anthony  F.  DlMlchele,  Domlnick 
Dl  Sabatino,  Thomas  B.  Donahoe,  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  A.  Dougherty,  the  Reverend 
Henry  Dreyer.  Rabbi  Herbert  E.  Drooz.  Wil- 
liam Duffy,  president  judge  of  superior 
court,  the  Reverend  William  P.  Dunkle,  Jr., 
the  Right  Reverend  Roderick  B.  Dwyer, 
Samuel  Eisenstat.  president  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Delaware,  Louis  J.  Finger,  the  Rev- 
erend Henri  I.  Foltz,  Robert  W.  Frellck,  Rabbi 
Leonard  B.  Gewlrtz,  and  the  Reverend  Robert 
J.  Gillespie. 

Edward  J.  Goett,  Maurice  D.  Goldstein,  the 
Reverend  George  W.  Ooodley,  Karl  F.  Green, 
the  Very  Reverend  Lloyd  E.  Oressle,  presi- 
dent, Wilmington  Council  of  Churches.  Frank 
A.  Gunnlp,  Thomas  H.  Hogshead,  the  Rev- 
erend Paul  F.  Huber,  the  Reverend  James 
Hughes,  the  Rev«-end  Ellsworth  Jackson,  Jr., 
Harry  Jacobs,  E.  Melvln  Jewett,  the  Reverend 
Edmund  F.  Julien,  Edward  Kaulfman,  Robert 
P.  Kelly,  the  Reverend  A.  H.  Kleffman,  Rabbi 
Jacob  Kraft,  Mc»Tis  LelbowltE,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  M.  Lelnhelser. 

Clement  J.  Lemon,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
F.  Luce,  Jane  du  Pont  Lunger,  Stewart  Lynch, 
judge  of  superior  court,  the  Reverend  Mal- 
colm J.  MacQueen,  Adolph  liiarkel,  Jr..  the 
Reverend  PhUlp  U.  Martin,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Wm.  J.  McElwalne,  the  Rev- 
erend John  J.  McOee,  the  Reverend  Henry 
A.  Miller,  the  Reverend  Paul  R.  Miller,  the 
Reverend  Ralph  L.  Mlnker,  Jr.,  the  Reverend 
Robert  E.  Mohr,  Thomas  W.  Mulrooney, 
Prank  J.  Obara,  the  Reverend  John  L. 
CHear,  Stewart  E.  Poole,  W.  Ellis  Preston, 
Dr.  Wlllard  F.  Preston,  and  the  Reverend 
James  B.  Prltchard. 

William  F.  Raskob,  the  Reverend  Roy  E. 
Raymond,  the  Reverend  Roddey  Reld,  Jr., 
Harry  J.  Repman,  the  Reverend  Percy  F.  Rex, 
Harry  Rofel.  Gilbert  S.  Scarborough,  Jr.,  Col- 
lins J.  Seitz,  chancellor.  Melvln  A.  SUwlk, 
Edward  B.  Sledz,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor Joseph  D.  Sweeney,  David  R.  Tread- 
well,  Sally  K.  Treadwell,  the  Reverend  Gil- 
bert F.  Van  Bever,  Mrs.  Winston  J.  Wayne, 
the  Reverend  Donald  C.  Wilson,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Stuart  O.  Wysham. 


Remember  Uncle  Sam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or  WASHnroTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  appeared  In  an  Issue  of  the 
Republican  Islander,  official  publication 
of  the  Island  Cotinty  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  my  district,  a  reprint 
of  an  article  that  reminds  us  of  a  time 
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when  Uncle  Sam  held  his  chin  a  little 
higher  and  walked  with  his  back  a  little 
stralghter.  To  me,  Uncle  Sam  has  al- 
ways been  Important  because  he  is  the 
symbol  of  evenrthlng  good  this  country 
ought  to  be.  As  I  read  this  article,  I 
could  not  help  but  think  how  it  might 
make  patriotic  hearts  palpitate,  and, 
hopefully,  long  for  a  return  to  the  spirit 
of  an  earlier  day.  I  heartily  recommend 
a  reading  of  this  essay  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  vm- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
that  the  article."Whatever  Happened  to 
Uncle  Sam?",  be  entered  in  the  Record: 
Whatbvb  Hapfknzd  to  Uncu:  Sam? 

You  remember  Uncle  Sam?  Quite  a  man 
was  Sam.  There  was  a  lean,  hard  look  to 
his  face,  the  kind  of  look  that  even  whiskers 
dldnt  soften  much.  And  a  steely  sort  of  look 
in  his  eye  that  reminded  one  of  the  American 
eagle.  He  spoke  softly,  but  carried  a  big 
stick.  Other  nations  very  early  learned  they 
couldn't  get  away  with  any  monkey  busi- 
ness when  they  dealt  with  Uncle  Sam.  He 
dldnt  feed,  coddle  and  hurp  his  known 
enemies. 

He  stood  squarely  for  what  America  was 

•  •  •  both  feet  rooted  firmly  in  the  soil  and 
toll  of  American  tradition. 

No  one  ever  knew  where  Uncle  Sam  came 
from.    Some  think  he  rode  with  Paul  Revere 

•  •  •  fought  at  Bunker  mil  •  •  •  was  with 
Kthan  Allen  at  Tlconderoga.  He  despised 
traitors  like  Benedict  Arnold  and  loved  pa- 
trloU  like  Nathan  Hale.  His  feet  bloodied 
the  snow  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  looking 
on  when  they  signed  the  declaration.  He 
stood  with  Uncoln  at  the  crossroads  of  our 
Nation's  destiny  •  •  •  and  wept  a  strong 
man's  tears  with  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox. He  loved  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. It  was  the  first  civil  rights  stand. 
It  was  Republican.  He  was  hap>py  when  our 
Nation  became  reunited. 

He  went  over  there  with  Pershing  and  his 
do\ighboys.  He  thirsted  and  bled  and  en- 
dured with  those  who  made  the  death  march 
on  Bataan.  He  was  with  General  MacArthur 
when  he  said  "I  shall  return."  He  was  there 
at  Bastogne  when  they  wrote  another  Amer- 
ican saga  with  a  single  word— "Nuts."  He 
wept  again  with  all  of  us  on  V-Days  that 
signaled  the  end  of  a  terrible  threat  to  our 
country. 

Tes,  quite  a  man  was  Sam — our  kind  of 
man.  The  kind  we  need  very  desperately  now 
to  keep  our  country  strong  and  alert  and 
tough  and  Independent  and  honest  with  it- 
self and  its  world.  But  what  has  happened 
to  Uncle  Sam.  where  has  he  gone?  Have  you 
felt  him  around  recently? 

Some  think  that  when  the  New  Frontier 
walked  in,  Sam  was  roughly  brushed  aside. 
He  wasnt  at  the  Berlin  wall.  He  sure  wasnt 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  by  the  betrayal  of  our  allies  In  fa- 
vor of  Communist  advancement.  He  would 
have  sickened  at  the  thought  of  a  no-win 
policy  •  •  •.  Perhaps  some  of  our  new -day 
thinkers,  ADA'ers,  ACLITers,  and  other  hy- 
phenated Americans  have  put  Sam  out  to 
pasttire  as  something  we  once  needed  but 
find  a  little  old  fashioned  now.  Perhaps 
they  don't  feel  comf(»table  with  his  gace 
beating  into  their  consciences.  Perhaps  they 
reallBe  Uncle  Sam  might  arouse  the  great 
old-fashioned  patriotism  that  made  this 
country  the  beet  place  in  the  world. 

We  earnestly  believe  he's  Just  waiting  in 
the  wings,  thinking  and  watching,  waiting  to 
be  called  again  because  he's  so  deeply  need- 
ed. We  think  It  is  high  time  Uncle  Sam  was 
brought  out  of  retirement. 

We  Republicans  want  him  back  in  action. 
Not  because  he  belongs  to  us  any  man  than 
any  other  American,  but  because  he  needs  a 


place  to  live  and  think  and  speak  and  work. 
Because  America  needs  him  now — and  our 
party  has  a  home  for  him.  Please  come  back 
Uncle  Sam,  before  all  is  lost. 


Not  I  Cent  for  Lif  ht  Balbs,  bat  $1  Million 
for  the  Image 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  expres- 
sive of  President  Johnson's  covetous  and 
griping  penury  is  the  fact  that  there  Is 
not  one  spare  lightbulb  at  the  White 
House.  People  passing  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  at  night,  have  observed 
what  appears  to  be  a  black  blob  mark- 
ing the  once-lmpressively  lighted  man- 
sion, which  has  housed  every  President 
and  his  family  since  1800.  We  have 
heard  reports  about  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  guests  grouping  around  like  moles  in- 
side the  blackened  building. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  President's  desire 
to  save  a  few  pennies — it  costs  1  penny 
to  bum  a  100-watt  bulb  all  night — it  was 
interesting  to  note  an  article  in  the  May 
8,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Washington  Poet  by 
Lawrence  Laurent.  The  article  states 
that  a  new  television  room  will  be  built 
In  the  White  House  at  a  total  cost  of  $1 
million. 

Perhaps  we  will  see  on  our  TV  sets 
swne  night,  the  folksy  image  of  Mr. 
Johnson  making  his  way  to  Ws  bed 
chamber — In  a  long  nightshirt  and  with 
a  candle  In  his  hand.  Undoubtedly  he 
will  be  dragging  his  beagles  by  the  ears 
so  he  can  listen  to  them  bay  at  the  moon. 

And  Just  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will 
only  cost  $1  million  to  arrange  this. 
Under  unanimous  consent  the  article 
follows : 

PMcsmiNT  Cottoning  to  Telkvision   Now 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

By  all  television  standards,  President 
Johnson  tiu^ed  in  the  equivalent  of  an 
Emmy  Award  winning  performance  at  his 
outdoor,  family-style  news  conference  this 
week.  He  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
gnunpy,  suspicious,  and  evasive  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  who  appeared  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  in  1060. 

(After  that  "Meet  the  Press"  session,  In 
which  Mr.  Johnson  answered  not  a  single 
question  directly,  a  frustrated  Lawrence  E. 
Splvak  was  tempted  to  ask  "Now  that  we're 
off  the  air,  wUl  you  teU  us  If  your  name  is 
Lyndon  Johnson?"  Splvak  choked  back  the 
urge.) 

Now  President  Johnson  Is  a  different  man. 
He  reads  statistics  oO  the  two  TelePromp- 
Ters  at  a  rate  of  about  200  w<wds  per  min- 
ute. He  oould  give  Arthur  Godfrey,  Andy 
OrUBth,  and  Jed  Clampett  lessons  In  the  ef- 
^cUveness  of  the  folksy  approach.  The 
President  exudes  a  confident  ebullience.  He's 
in  control  and  obviously  he's  enjoying  the 
whole  thing. 

The  President's  sudden  ease  with  the  tyr- 
anny of  microphones  is  also  reflected  in 
the  terms  of  a  recent  agreement  he  made 
with  the  the  three  televlsioa  networks.  The 
prime  mover  in  the  agreement  was  Mr.  Jc^n- 
Bon's  longtime  friend,  Frank  8tont<Hi,  presi- 
dent of  CBS,  Inc. 


(Broadcasting  magazine  reported  this  week 
that  Stanton  was  In  charge  of  repairs  made 
on  the  Presidential  desk.  A  small  matter  of 
raising  the  height.) 

In  a  speech  this  week  to  CBS-TV  affiliates 
in  New  York.  Stanton  went  Into  gteat  de- 
tail about  the  permanent  television  room 
that  wlU  be  built  at  the  White  House.  It  is 
to  be  In  the  West  Wing,  "across  the  hall  from 
the  President's  office  and  not  more  than  80 
feet  from  his  desk." 

Stanton  added :  "An  architect  was  engaged 
to  design  the  studio,  which  wUl  have  con- 
cealed broadcast  equipment,  sxUtable  con- 
trolled lighting  featuring  a  wholly  unobstru- 
sive  system,  and  room  for  90  newsmen  as 
well  as  guests  whenever  their  presence  is  In- 
dicated." 

Stanton  said  that  all  cameras  wUl  be  out 
of  sight,  "taking  pictures  through  ports  In 
paneled  quarter-round  corners  of  the  room." 
There  will  be  directional  microphones  out  of 
the  range  of  TV  cameras. 

In  the  White  Hovise  TV  room,  a  director  will 
be  able  to  handle  plckupe  from  other  places 
such  as  the  Bast  Room,  the  rose  garden,  the 
porticos,  and  the  White  House  gates.  Stan- 
ton added:  "The  new  studio  will  require  75 
tons  of  air  conditioning  •  •  •.  The  total 
cost  of  all  these  Installations  will  come  to  a 
million  dollars." 

The  networks  will  keep  the  facilities  man- 
ned and  ready  54  hours  a  week.  This  will 
cost  the  three  TV  networks  "9200,000  to 
•250,000  a  year,  and  when  necessity  arises, 
the  President  will  have  only  to  walk  across 
the  hall  to  go  on  the  air." 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for  putting  the  TV 
room  in  the  White  House  was  dramatically 
lUustrated  when  the  railroad  strike  was  set- 
tled recently.  The  President  was  anxious  to 
make  the  announcement  on  TV  as  quickly 
as  possible.  To  set  up  all  at  TV's  equipment 
in  the  White  House  usually  requires  about  3 
hours  and  the  President  couldnt  wait.  He 
sped  6  miles  to  Broadcast  House  through 
Washington's  rush-hour  traffic.  The  TV  crew 
had  about  16  minutes  to  prepare  the  studio. 
Said  Stanton :  "It  was  a  harrowing  experi- 
ence for  everyone — for  the  President,  for 
those  responsible  for  his  safety,  and  for  the 
TV  production  personnel  Involved." 


He  Takes  the  Rap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALlrOHmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  May  10.  1964.  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  'He  Takes  the  Rap" 
was  published  as  the  lead  editorial  of 
that  date. 

It  would  appear  that  anyone  who 
divulges  information  to  the  Congress 
which  is  derogatory  to  the  actions  of 
those  In  the  executive  department  risks 
a  loss  of  his  means  of  livelihood. 

Unfortunately,  Don  Reynolds  seems  to 
have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Mr. 
Otepka  in  the  State  Department.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  extremely  serious  that 
such  a  situation  should  exist  in  our 
coimtry. 

Hk  Takxs  the  Rap 
Don  Reynolds,  Silver  ^>rlng  Insurance 
man,  has  been  dropped  from  membership  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Life  Underwriters 
Association  for  allegedly  making  kickbacks 
to  Bobby  Baker,  ousted  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
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HafeaasB,  Jr^  Finds 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


Of 
IN  THB  HOUSI 


OF  REFRBEOENTATTVES 


TueaAa  f.  AprU  28, 1964 

Mr.  yDOBSBL  ICr.  Speaker,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  out  (tandlng  buslnefis  leader- 
ship In  tbe  Bos  on  area  Is  Mr.  H.  Fred- 
erick HageiTian  a.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
State  Street  Ba  ik  &  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Hagemaim  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  e)  Forts  to  create  a  "New 
Boston"  and  de  aonstrate  that  our  cities 
can  respond  to  |the  vital  flanges  of  the 
20th  century. 

John  P.  Carb^rg  of  the  Boston  Herald 
wrote  an  Interestlnc  prodBle  of  Mr. 
Hagemann  whl<  h  appeared  In  the  May  5 
edition.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
sert the  Tdece  In  the  Congressional 
Rkcoks. 
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Through  merger  and  consolidation.  Orst 
the  National  Rockland  with  Webster  &  Atlas 
Nation  Bank  In  1048  and  the  Rockland -Atlas 
with  State  Street  in  1001.  Hagemann  found 
himself  holding  down  the  top  spot  in  New 
England's  second  largest  bank. 

"We  had  129  people  at  National  Rockland 
with  roughly  $60  million  In  assets.  Now  we 
have  over  $600  million  and  1.940  employees." 

His  first  run-in  with  a  board  of  directors 
here  came  over  the  question  of  Illuminated 
signs.  "When  I  wanted  to  put  an  electric 
sign  outside  the  bank  the  board  was  horrified. 
Needless  to  say,  1  didn't  get  It  through" 

CHANCES    MADE 

Has  the  banking  business  changed  much 
In  the  last  10  or  15  years? 

"Yes,"  says  Hagemann,  "when  I  first  came 
here  only  one  bank  was  In  tbe  retail  business. 
Banks  have  become  much  more  informal  and 
personalized.  They  are  much  more  customer 
oriented.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  to  de- 
termine what  the  customer  needs  and  wants 
rather  than  saying  here's  what  we  have  to 
offer — take  it  or  leave  it." 

A  boating  buff.  Hagemann,  his  wife,  Lelta. 
and  their  four  children  spend  weekends  in 
the  warmer  months  aboard  the  family  boat. 
Hide  Out,  a  24-foot  sport  fisherman  kept  in 
Marlon.  His  other  hobbies  include  tennis, 
and  gold  in  relationship  to  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

His  Q-year-old  boy,  Frederick  m,  attends 
school  in  Wellesley  but  his  three  daughters, 
Louise,  Helen,  and  Lelta.  are  scattered  in 
schools  across  the  country.  One  Is  in  Cali- 
fornia, another  in  St.  Louis  and  the  third  In 
Baltimore. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  buy  a  telephone  com- 
pany," he  said  with  a  smile.  '"Here  we  have 
all  these  fine  schools  in  New  England — but 
this  is  what  they  decided  to  do." 

One  of  Hagemann's  favorite  subjects  Is  the 
"New  Boston."  He  believes  that  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  people  on  the  rebirth  of 
the  city  and  the  area  are  people  like  himself 
who  were  raised  In  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Hagemann's  chief  concern  at  the  moment 
is  the  new  State  Street  Bank  Building  being 
erected  by  the  British  at  225  Franklin  Street. 

When  completed  In  1965,  the  modem  34- 
story  structure  will  become  the  bank's  home 
office.  **We  will  occupy  the  entire  basement, 
the  first  five  floors  and  space  on  various  floors 
including  the  very  top.  But  when  the 
British  call  too  often  he's  quick  to  remind 
them  that  "In  addlUon  to  the  building  busi- 
ness. I'm  also  trying  to  run  a  bank." 


He  Takes  die  Rap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
fnxn  the  May  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Star: 

Hi  Takxs  THZ  Rap 

Don  Reynolda,  Silver  Spring  Insurance 
man,  has  been  dropped  from  membership 
In  the  District  of  CMtmibla  Life  Underwriters 
Association  for  allegedly  making  kickbacks 
to  Bobby  Baker,  ousted  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate majority.  Ur.  Reynolds  Is  burned  up. 
and  we  dont  blame  him. 

A  spokesman  for  the  association  refused 
to  discuss  the  tacMBOt,  moept  to  say  tbat 


Ikfr.  Reynolds  was  dropped  because  of  "con- 
duct unbecoming  a  member." 

Mr.  Reynolds  flatly  denies  Twaving  any 
kickbacks  to  Bobby  Baker.  But  even  if 
some  of  the  Reynolds-Baker  dealings  might 
be  construed  as  kl<^backs,  they  are  small 
potatoes  compared  to  the  really  important 
deals  which  Reynolds  says  were  involved  in 
the  sale  of  large  Ufe  insurance  policies  to 
the  then  majority  leader,  L]mdon  B.  Johnson. 

According  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  under- 
writers association  didn't  go  Into  this  aspect 
of  the  matter  at  all.  Neither  did  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  whose  "investigation"  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  bxisiness  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  walking  on  eggs. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds takes  the  rap  as  an  insurance  man 
and  the  really  serious  complaint — his  con- 
tention that  he  paid  for  a  stereo  set  for  Mr. 
Johnson  and  bought  useless  advertising  time 
on  the  L.B.J,  network  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Johnson  aid — remains  conveniently  white- 
washed. We  have  always  thought  that  this 
is  disgraceful,  and  we  stiU  think  so. 


Food  Shortaf  e  m  Fahire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KBrmCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem&iics  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  &i- 
titled  "Pood  Shortage  In  Future,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  5  issue  of  the  Mes- 
senger of  BCadlsonvllle. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Pood  Shostagx  in  Fdturs 

It's  simply  hard  to  believe  here  In  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada  where  food  Is  so 
plentiful  that  in  Just  40  years  there  may  be 
a  shortage  of  food,  even  more  so  than  alretuly 
exists  in  many  countries. 

World  population  Is  zooming  so  fast  agrl- 
cultiire  is  not  keeping  pace.  Unless  more 
foodstuffs  are  produced  about  the  tiun  of  the 
century  there  simply  will  not  be  enough  to 
go  around. 

World  population  Is  expected  to  double 
within  40  years.  It  is  estimated  the  globe 
will  have  6  bUUon  people  by  the  year  2000. 
About  20  percent  more  food  has  to  be  pro- 
duced toward  1970 — Just  6%  years  away — 
and  by  the  year  2000  production  must  be 
doubled. 

These  figures  and  statements  came  out  at 
an  International  Agricultural  Symposium  at 
Augusta.  Oa.,  the  other  day. 

What's  the  big  problem?  Simply  not 
enough  soU  suitable  for  cultivation,  t<x  one 
thing.  Land  is  becoming  scarce.  The  trend 
toward  suburban  living  is  taking  a  good 
share  of  it  out  of  production.  Industraliza- 
tion  is  biting  away  at  it.  At  best  only  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth  can  be  recorded  as  cultivable  land. 

The  answer  appears  to  be  more  efficient 
uses  of  available  lands.  This  wUl  require  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizer,  mechanization,  and 
teaching  those  in  the  less  aggressive  coun- 
tries how  to  use  the  machinery. 

Unless  production  Is  Increased  In  the  years 
ahead — and  providing  the  expanding  popula- 
tion continues  at  the  present  rate— the 
world  may  have  to  turn  to  man-made  foods. 
They're  already  In  the  laboratory  stage.  J\ist 
recently  a  dinner  was  served  ocmslsttng  of 
ham.  bacon,  sausages  which  had  comj^ete- 
ly  bypassed  the  animal. 
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It's  something  to  think  about.  A  man- 
made  synthetic  steak  to  go  along  with  the 
inevitable  baked  potato  or  french  fries.  Bet- 
ter enjoy  a  home-grown,  home-cooked  meal 
whUe  you  can — if  you  expect  to  be  around 
40  years  from  now. 


Who  Saccee<l$  the  President? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coKWEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  990)  to  establish  a  new 
procedure  of  Presidential  succession  and 
I  have  been  pleased  with  the  acceptance 
which  my  resolution  has  received  as  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  coming  to  me,  and 
by  editorials  in  Connecticut  newspapers. 

Recently,  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
semb^  realined  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  one  of  the  major  cities  added 
to  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  which 
I  represent,  is  the  city  of  Merlden. 

I  was  pleased  with  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  April  27  edition  of  the 
Merlden  Journal,  which  has  a  large  cir- 
culation In  a  new  area  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  editorial  herewith: 

PRESroENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

A  nation  without  a  presidential  backstop 
In  the  form  of  a  vice  president  Is  a  nation  In 
danger  of  confusion  and  dismay  In  the  event 
its  chief  executive  Is  removed  by  death  or 
incapacitated  by  Illness  or  accident. 

The  United  States  today  Is  In  this  position, 
lacking  a  Vice  President  and  encumbered 
with  a  system  of  presidential  succession 
which  would  be  bound  to  place  an  aged, 
possibly  an  infirm,  man  at  the  helm. 

To  change  the  system,  even  if  Congress  can 
agree  upon  a  plan,  will  be  bound  to  take  a 
great  deal. of  time.  Congress,  giving  its  at- 
tention to  other  pressing  matters,  does  not 
seem  dlspKised  to  consider  a  matter  which  is 
possibly  the  most  pressing  of  all. 

Representative  Johk  S.  Monagan;  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  has  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which,  he  argues,  would  "fit 
current  conditions  as  well  as  future  uncer- 
tainties." 

The  Monagan  bill  provides,  as  at  present, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  c^ce,  or  of  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  Vice  President  shall  bec<»ne  Presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term.  Within  30 
days  thereafter,  the  new  President  would  be 
required  to  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
would  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  A  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  would  be  required  for  confir- 
mation. Similar  action  would  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  removal,  death,  or  resignation  of 
the  Vice  President.  The  bill  also  would 
establish  procedure  for  the  Vice  President  to 
succeed  the  President  as  Acting  President 
if  the  President  were  unable  to  serve.  Should 
the  President  declare  his  inability  to  serve  in 
writing,  the  succession  would  be  automatic; 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  declaration,  the 
Vice  President  could  assume  the  duties  and 
powers  of  Acting  President  with  tbe  written 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  in  office.  Should  there 
be  a  controversy,  it  would  be  resolved  by  a 


majority  vote  of  the  Congress.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  President  or  Vice  President,  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  presidency  would 
be  from  the  members  ot  the  Cabinet  in  this 
ordor:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  ot  Treas- 
ury, Secretary  of  Defense,  Attorney  Oeneral, 
Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  the  Intolor, 
Secretary  of  Agrtcultiuv,  Secretary  of  Ochu- 
merce.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  plan  is  simple;  it  seems  to  fcH'esee 
every  possible  contingency.  We  like  it  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  other  plans  offered  to 
date. 

The  long  (H'ocess  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
both  Houtes  and  ratification  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  There 
is  no  feasible  shortcut. 

In  the  mcffe  than  6  months  between  now 
and  the  next  election,  anything  could  hap- 
pen. President  Johnson  is  not  a  cautious 
man.  and  in  spite  of  the  precautions  erected 
around  him,  he  often  exposes  himself  in  an 
unsafe  manner  while  mingling  with  crowds. 
He  drives  his  car  at  high  speeds  when  he 
visits  his  Texas  ranch.  Some  years  ago  he 
suffered  a  serious  heart  attack.  He  works 
long  hovu-s  and  gets  a  minimum  amount  of 
sleep.  His  life.  It  is  apparent,  Is  full  of  more 
than  normal  risks. 

Next  November  a  new  Vice  President  will 
be  elected,  and  the  country  will  breathe  more 
easily.  But  the  faults  of  the  present  system 
of  presidential  succession  will  remain. 

Congress  should  approve  a  better  plan  of 
succession .  during  the  present  session,  and 
should  start  it  on  Its  way  toward  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Representative  Monagan's  bill  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  It  deserves.  He 
has  done  a  real  service  to  the  country  In 
proposing  it. 


Dickinson  School  of  Law  Dedicates  a  New 
Library 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OT   FKNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1964 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dick- 
inson School  of  Law  was  founded  in 
1773. 

On  May  2, 1964,  a  new  library  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies,  pre- 
sided over  by  president,  Judge  Dale  P. 
Shugart,  of  Cumberland  County,  pi-esl- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  main  addresses  were  delivered  by 
two  former  graduates  who  subsequently 
were  elected  to  high  positions  In  their 
native  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  are  now 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  as  elder  states- 
men. 

Today,  men  in  eveiy  profession  might 
well  pause  and  reflect  on  their  counsel  as 
expressed  In  the  speeches  which  follow : 

First.  Former  Chief  Justice,  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  Charles  Alvin 
Jones. 

Second.  Hon.  Arthui-  H.  James,  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  1939-43. 
Addsess  or  Formes  Cnar  Justice  Charles 

Alvin  Jones,  at  Dedication  or  the  Law 

LtBRAXT  at  Dickinson  School  or  Law  Df 

Caelislx,  Mat  3,  1964 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  Indeed  fitting, 
at  the  outset  of  this  dedicatory  ceremony  to 


acknowledge  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  alike, 
faculty,  student  body,  alumni,  and  friends 
of  the  law  school,  our  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Harry  W.  Lee,  under  whose 
capable  and  Inspired  leadership,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  law 
school,  the  new  library  was  Initiated  and  its 
construction  begun;  and,  likewise,  to  Hon. 
Dale  F.  Shugart,  imder  whose  leader- 
ship of  like  character,  as  successor  president 
of  the  bocu^  of  trustees,  the  building  was 
successfully  carried  to  timely  and  complete 
fruition,  and  Is  now  in  use. 

What  we  here  dedicate  today  Is  and  for 
the  future  wlU  be  a  repository  of  what.  In 
truth,  constitutes  the  very  core  of  the 
facilities  requisite  for  the  premier  function- 
ing of  any  school  of  law.  The  importance  of 
such  a  library  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Academic  learning  can  be,  and  frequently  is, 
acquired  through  lectures  or  other  oral  teach- 
ings or  instructions  by  professors  and 
preceptors.  But,  a  thorough  and  competent 
knowledge  of  the  law  can  be  gained  only  by 
the  individual  student's  conscientious  and 
persistent  study  and  research  of  the  books. 
Therein  are  to  be  fo\uid  the  rules  of  law  as 
exemplified  In  reported  Judicial  opinions  and 
in  law  texts  or  other  books  and  treatises 
recognized  by  legal  scholars  as  authoritative. 

The  physical  structure  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  current  dedication  is  in  com- 
plete and  felicitous  architectural  harmony 
with  the  law  school  proper  to  which  it  is 
conjoined  by  a  broad  and  well-lighted  en- 
closed passageway.  The  ample  space,  which 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  new  build- 
ing affords,  has  been  well  apportioned  be- 
tween bookrack  requirements  and  rooms  for 
the  student's  quiet  and  undisturbed  reading. 
A  room  Is  also  set  apart  for  the  reception 
and  marking  of  new  books  and  for  the  repalr 
of  old  ones  worn  by  use;  another  room  serves 
as  the  librarian's  private  office.  Strongly 
built  wooden  tables  and  sturdy  chairs,  of 
like  material,  furnish  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  convenient  use  of  the  books 
when  extracted  from  the  racks  and  shelves. 
Tlie  book  collection  itself,  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  new  library.  Is  comprised  of  State  and 
Federal  law  reports,  statutes,  digests,  and 
other  legal  works,  treatises  and  periodicals 
essential  to  a  well  fitted  law  school  library. 
Together,  the  law  school  and  its  conjoined 
library  constitute  a  commodious,  convenient, 
and  attractive  center  for  law  study  and  re- 
search. A  personal  inspection  will  readily  so 
reveal.  Upon  such  an  inspection,  however, 
do  not  be  perplexed  by  the  number  of  empty 
bookracks  now  in  place;  they  are  but  auto- 
pic  evidence  of  a  wise  indulgence,  on  the 
part  of  the  law  school's  planners.  In  a 
sound  forecast  of  the  library's  future  needs. 

The  constant  fiow  of  new  volumes  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  reports  and  statutes,  the 
addenda  to  existing  digests,  and  the  current 
textboolcs  and  periodicals,  all  of  which  are 
a  must  if  a  law  Ubrary  is  to  be  kept  up  to 
date,  continues  not  only  unabated  but  In 
ever  increasing  volume.  Truly,  the  annual 
output  of  new  law  works  and  publications  is 
Uttle  short  of  amazing.  Stnue  3,000  years 
ago,  the  Preacher,  as  recorded  In  the  Bo<A 
of  Ecclesiastes,  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
"of  making  many  bocdu  there  Is  no  end." 
One  can  only  wonder  what.  If  the  Biblical 
Divine  should  return  to  earth  today.  His 
reaction  to  the  annual  output  of  lawbooks 
and  the  many  other  legal  writings  would  be. 

The  evolution  and  development  of  the  law 
in  modem  times  was  figuratively  described 
aptly  a  few  years  sgo  by  an  eminent  English 
Jurist,  as  follows,  "Myriads  ot  rivulets  con- 
tribute to  the  deep  water  of  our  system  of 
Jurisprudence."  Most  of  such  contributions 
refiect  general  tendencies  of  the  times,  po- 
litical, economic  and  social,  s<»ne  advanced 
and  some  retrogressive  advocations.  Certain 
It  is  that  such  Inspirations  or  agitations 
were  far  less  numerous  some  few  centuries 
back  when  wealth  to  a  preponderant  extent 
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^arly  writers  on  the  English 
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London,  Ccdce's  Institutes  furnished  the  basis 
of  the  legal  training  of  many  of  that  eml- 
nvat  galaxy  of  colonial  lawyers  whose  nota- 
ble service  In  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment of  our  National  Oovernment  is  gener- 
ally weU  known. 

Jxist  a  decade  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Sir  William  Blackstone.  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Oxford  University,  published 
his  commentaries  on  the  law  of  England — 
a  work  In  four  voliunes.  it  was  at  once  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  was — a  sound  exposition 
of  English  laws  and  customs  and  a  ready 
source  of  instruction  for  students.  For  a 
time  thereafter  both  Coke  and  Littleton 
and  Blackstone's  Conunentaries  were  required 
reading  for  law  students  but  gradually  Coke 
was  read  less  and  less  and  Blackstone  more 
and  more  as  long  as  the  custom  of  reading 
law    in    an    attorney's    oflBce    prevailed. 

Incidentally,  even  when  the  law-oflBce  sys- 
tem of  training  obtained,  some  students  did 
not  read  under  the  tutelage  of  a  practicing 
attorney — a  notable  example  being  none 
other  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  procured 
the  necessary  law  books  and,  without  In- 
struction from  anyone,  perfected  himself  In 
a  Icnowledge  of  the  law  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  He 
refid  BlaclEstone's  Commentaries  and  a  few 
other  authors  on  special  subjects.  In  coun- 
seling with  respect  to  a  young  man  desiring 
to  read  law  in  his  office,  he  wrote,  •••  •  • 
my  Judgment  is,  that  he  reads  the  books  for 
himself  without  an  Instructor.  Let  [him] 
read  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Chltty's 
Pleadings,  Greenleaf's  Evidence,  Story's 
Equity,  and  Story's  Equity  Pleadings,  get  a 
license,  and  go  to  the  practice,  and  still  keep 
reading."  To  another  young  man.  applying 
for  admission  to  his  office  as  a  law  student, 
Lincoln  wrote  "I  am  from  home  too  much  of 
my  time,  fcM-  a  young  man  to  read  law  with 
me  advantageously.  •  •  •  it  Is  but  a  small 
matter  whether  you  read  with  anybody  or 
not.  I  did  not  read  with  any  one.  Get  the 
books,  and  read  and  study  them  till  you 
understand  them  In  their  principal  features, 
and  that  Is  the  main  thing." 

By  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  law 
schools  had  pretty  much  superseded  the  at- 
torney's office  as  a  place  for  the  study  of  law. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek  and 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  With  the  advent 
of  the  20th  century,  oiur  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  had  so  increased,  and 
continue  so  to  do,  in  number  and  complex- 
ity, as  to  require  an  expansion  or  extension 
of  legal  rights  and  remedies  to  fields,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  as  to  which 
the  iJresent-day  student  at  law  must  also  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  useful  to 
him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Prom  my  aU  too  sketchy  tracing  of  the 
study  of  law  from  ancient  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  as  between  the  paucity  of  law 
books  which  the  student  of  old  was  required 
to  master  and  the  virtual  plethora  of  books, 
treatises  and  recurrent  periodicals  with 
which  a  law  student  today  must  familiarize 
himself,  the  contrast  is  patent.  But.  at  all 
times,  the  extent  of  a  student's  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  law  depended  pri- 
marily upon  his  own  desire  and  industry. 
The  sincere  student  of  Coke  and  Blackstone 
read  and  reread  to  Icnow  and  to  understand 
and  read  again  and  again  until  he  did  un- 
derstand. 

In  dedicating  the  new  library  here  today, 
may  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  students 
who  enter  its  portals  will,  each,  dedicate 
himself  or  herself  to  the  conscientious  and 
xinremltting  search  for  the  knowledge  which 
the  boolcs  win  reveal. 

Por  the  common  welfare,  they  will  have 
need  of  it.  The  public  Issues  with  which 
they  wUl  be  confronted  will  not  be  any  less 
than  those  with  which  our  country  has  been 
met  in  times  of  greatest  national  stress. 
Democracy  will  never  survive  once  it  suc- 


cumbs to  mobocracy.    Brute  force  cannot  be 
permitted  to  trample  upon  lawful  order. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual 
are  not  absolute.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  aptly 
observed  a  nimiber  of  years  ago  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  does  not  protect  against 
an  individual's  false  cry  of  fire  in  a  theater. 
Nor  does  an  overly  long  delayed  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  citizen 
or  group  of  citizens  Justify  conduct  which,  if 
tolerated,  would  before  long  nullify  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  that  must  ever  be  the 
Impervious  shield  of  a,ll  of  us. 


Address  or  Hon.  Akthuk  H.  James 
This  is  Loyalty  Day. 

When  we  use  the  word  "loyalty,"  I'm  not 
sure  we  all  mean  the  same  thing.  Por  that 
matter,  I'm  not  sure  we  are  certain  In  our 
own  minds  what  we  do  mean. 
There  are  many  Idnds  of  loyalty. 
Some  of  them  have  little  connection  with 
our  observances  today.  Por  example,  there 
are  loyalty  to  families,  loyalty  to  friends, 
loyalty  to  oiu-  churches.  These  are  all  valu- 
able and  commendable,  but  after  aU  they 
are  private  and  personal  attachments.  They 
are  not  the  sort  of  emotions  to  be  paraded  in 
public  ceremonies. 

Then  there  are  loyalties  of  another  sort — 
misguided  loyalties.  But  they  can  be  ardent 
and  binding  fc*  aU  that.  UsuaUy  they  rep- 
resent a  conflict  of  loyalties,  in  which  the 
least  desirable  was  the  winner. 

What  is  the  loyalty  we  have  in  mind  on 
Loyalty  Day?    It  Is  hard  to  define. 

SomeUmes  I  have  heard  It  discussed  as 
though  it  was  loyalty  to  our  Oovernment. 
This  is  an  attractive  view.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  Decatxxr's  words:  "Our  country  •  •  • 
may  she  always  be  right  •  •  •  but  right  or 
wrong,  our  covmtry.  Certainly  there  is  no 
higher  obligaUon  of  patriotism  than  to  give 
our  Nation  wholehearted  sup>port  i^hen  she 
needs  It. 

But  as  to  loyalty,  blind  loyalty,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? That's  a  somewhat  different  mat- 
ter. Is  It  not  reversing  things  a  bit?  Under 
our  concepts,  isn't  it  more  to  the  point  to 
demand  that  the  Oovernment  be  unswerving- 
ly loyal  to  the  citizens  than  that  the  citizens 
be  unyieldingly  loyal  to  the  Oovernment? 
Was  not  the  Oovernment  created  as  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people,  not  its  master?  Does  not 
the  basis  premise  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence set  forth  as  a  Ood-given  principle 
the  right  of  a  people  to  alter  or  abolish  a  gov- 
ernment they  believe  to  have  abused  its  Just 
powers? 

If  we  revise  the  idea  a  bit,  and  put  it  in  the 
terms  of  lojralty,  not  unswervingly  to  the 
Government  itself,  but  to  our  underlying 
concepts  of  free  government,  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  will  of  the 
people  being  supreme — then  the  thought 
becomes  perhaps  more  acceptable. 

Much  the  same  skepticism  may  be  ex- 
pressed regarding  another  statement  con- 
cerning Loyalty  Day— .that  it  Is  dedicated  to 
emphasizing  loyalty  to  the  law  and  to  the 
Constitution. 

This  again  is  confusing.  The  law  Itself, 
after  all,  is  a  living,  changing,  evolving  ele- 
ment in  our  civUlzation.  Old  statutes  are 
amended  and  new  ones  are  passed.  Even  our 
Constitution,  the  supposedly  rock-ribbed 
foundation  for  our  whole  legal  structure, 
changes  dramatically  from  time  to  time.  Not 
only  is  it  amended  upon  occasion  sometimes 
in  the  most  sweeping  fashion,  but  new  inter- 
pretations revise  its  application  in  still  more 
sweeping  fashion. 

Evary  lawyer  knows  that  the  standard 
treatises  upon  the  American  Constitution  of 
50  years  ago  are  now  largely  obsolete  and 
misleading:  what  is  officially  the  law  today 
deals  in  many  points  with  concepts  and  con- 
ditions wholly  unlcnown  to  the  statesmen 
who  wrote  the  original  provisions. 

With  no  intention  of  disrespect  or  dispar- 
agement  to  our  iUxistrious  Supreme   Court, 
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cannot  It  be  said  with  aU  accuracy  that 
soms  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  were  they  to 
be  able  to  return  today,  would  be  utterly 
diunbfounded  to  see  the  constructlODS  now 
officially  placed  upon  words  thsy  wrote  gen- 
erations ago? 

How  then  can  we  proi>erly  speak  of 
"loyalty"  to  either  law  or  Constitution?  In 
one  fashion  only — and  that  is  loyalty  to  the 
underlying  concept  of  goveriunent  by  law 
as  opposed  to  government  by  edict;  adminis- 
tration under  definite  regulations  laid  down 
publicly  and  enforced  publicly  by  public 
servants  whom  the  public  elected  and  can, 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  act,  retire  from 
office  if  they  do  not  properly  perform  their 
trust. 

But  the  word  "loyalty"  should  never  be 
allowed  to  confuse  the  mind  of  American 
citizens  with  respect  to  their  right  to  dis- 
agree with  specific  statutes  or  with  the  Con- 
stitution Itself.  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
loyalty  few  would  care  to  chaUenge,  not  only 
disapproved  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Dred 
Scott  decision,  but  disapproved  of  the  Court 
Itself  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  its 
decisions  not  be  brought  under  the  principle 
of  stare  decisis — that  each  decision  be 
limited  to  the  pcuticular  case  it  dealt  with. 

Of  all  the  loyalties  of  which  we  can  con- 
ceive, I  think  there  Ls  one  which  above  all 
others  should  be  home  In  mind  upon  this 
day. 

That  is,  each  man's  loyalty  to  himself. 

Shakespeare  said  it  better:  "To  thine  own 
self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  night  the 
day.  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man." 

Honor,  like  charity,  begins  at  home;  It  be- 
gins with  the  individual. 

No  free  nation  ever  went  astray  from  the 
top — those  which  have  faUed  and  fallen  into 
collapse  and  dictatorship  did  so  because  of 
decay  and  materialism  at  the  grassroots 
level — among  the  people. 

May  I  recall  to  you  another  quotation,  this 
one  from  Goldsmith: 

"HI  fares  the  land,  to  hasfnlng  ills  a  prey. 
Where     wealth     accummulates.     and     men 
decay." 

Rome  feU  when  bread  and  circuses  became 
more  attractive  to  the  citizens  than  public 
morality  and  integrity. 

Hitler  befuddled  the  German  people  with 
glittering  promisee  that  dazzled  them  into 
ignoring  his  atrocities  at  home  and  his 
ravishing  of  Germany's  neighbors.. 

Are  there  symptoms  of  this  sort  to  be 
found  in  our  own  land? 

Is  public  morality  in  America  on  the 
downtrend? 

Many  minds  can  have  many  c^lnions  on 
this  subject. 

Straws  there  are  which  may  show  a  pre- 
vailing wind,  or  merely  wandering  eddies. 

Certainly  there  seems  less  censure  and  less 
shock  in  the  public's  reactions  to  knavery 
in  prcmlnent  spots  that  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  condonement 
of  both  force  and  trickery  in  attaining  objec- 
tives— less  of  a  reliance  upon  lawful  and 
orderly  procedures,  and  more  of  a  wUlingness 
to  hold  that  the  ends  Justify  thelneans. 

Moreover,  I  don't  suppose  anyone  seriotisly 
challenges  the  assertion  that  our  national 
economy  la  deeply  mired  In  a  slowly  acting 
morass  which  has  engulfed  many  a  nation 
In  the  past — the  quicksands  of  Inflation. 
The  rat  race  of  prices  and  wages  may  have 
been  slowed  down  to  a  crawl — but  the  direc- 
tion remains  the  same. 

We  have  become  so  ensnarled  with  the 
fantasies  and  fallacies  of  slow  inflation  that 
we  actually  take  seriously,  when  it  is  pre- 
sented as  a  national  policy,  the  concept  that 
we  can  get  rich  quicker  by  going  deepn-  In 
debt,  and  that  the  way  to  balance  our 
swollen  budget  isn't  to  tighten  our  l>elt8  but 
to  cut  taxes  and  increase  spending. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sturdy  com- 
mopscnee  In  America  which  again  and 
again  In  the  paet,  has  eome  to  the  fore  to 
bring  our  ship  of  state  back  vpaa.  her  proper 
course  when  it  seemed  that  no  interventlaa 
save  that  of  ttie  Almighty  oould  preserve  us 
from  disaster. 

The  failure  or  success  of  free  government 
hinges  in  the  last  analysis  upon  one  single 
factor — the  Integrity  and  honesty  of  the  In- 
dividual citizens. 

If  there  is  any  way  by  which  the  appeals 
of  Loyalty  Day  can  be  directed  to  lnq>lrlng 
each  man  and  woman  of  1;hl8  Iiroad  land  to 
view  their  public  officials  and  their  public 
Issues  in  the  terms  of  simple  honesty  and 
falrplay.  with  equal  Justice  to  ecuUi  and  every 
citisen.  and  with  the  ciirrent  gen«^tlon 
playing  the  role  of  vigilant  trustees  of  our 
national  wealth  and  resources  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come,  then  I  believe  the  value  of 
these  ceremonies  will  be  Immensely  Increased. 


Tazhic  OM  Folks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  6,  1964.  issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 

Yesterday  we  talked  about  the  general  sub- 
ject of  higher  taxes  and  the  various  activities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  total  tax  bill — but  we 
did  not  discuss  the  most  vicious  result  of  the 
spiral  In  property  taxes. 

If  you  think  your  tax  is  hard  to  bear,  con- 
sider lor  a  moment  the  effect  on  the  person 
who  has  only  the  old  home  paid  for,  social 
security,  or  other  pension — retired  people. 

Elderly  folk  have  been  persecuted  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  for  many 
years,  at  the  same  time  that  the  politicians 
talk  a  lot  about  doing  things  for  them. 

Back  when  social  security  was  bom.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  a  very  popular  speech  in 
which  he  promised  a  "managed  currency" 
whereby  the  dollar  would  be  kept  at  the 
same  value  "for  generations." 

He  had  the  idea  that  he  could  control 
prices  by  simply  Juggling  and  controlling  the 
price  of  gold,  and  maintaining  this  as  a 
Government  monopoly,  so  to  speak. 

Instead,  of  cor\ise.  we  went  directly  Into 
an  inflationary  situation  which  has  persisted 
at  various  rates  of  speed  ever  since.  Thus, 
people  with  Insurance  policies,  pension  plans, 
and  other  savings  were  victimized  and  paid 
the  blU  for  other  gains. 

Today,  in  these  United  States,  there  are 
17  nUlllon  people  of  retirement  age  and  up- 
more  than  the  total  niunber  of  iinion 
workers. 

There  are  programs  to  keep  them  alive  by 
government  "generosity"  after  they  have 
been  smashed  and  broken. 

But  the  biggest  single  Instrument  for 
smashing  them  add  breaking  them  and  put- 
ting them  in  a  helpless  condition  Is  govern- 
ment itself. 

The  many,  many  retired  persons  who  covild 
get  along  on  their  pensions  and  social  secu- 
rity If  we  would  Just  let  them — and  who 
would  much  prefer  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent homes  and  be  Independent — are  perse- 
cuted like  no  one  else  by  both  the  shrunken 
slae  of  the  dollar  and  the  upward  q)lral  In 
property  taxes. 

A  person,  retired  or  otherwise,  with  Just 
enough  Inoonu  to  keq>  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, has  government  on  his  back  ham- 


mering with  a  big  and  growing  annual  tax 
bUl. 

Common  htimanity  and  oommonsense  both 
require  that  the  first  thing  we  should  do, 
instead  of  thinking  up  high-sounding  pro- 
grams of  direct  aid.  is  to  get  off  their  backs. 

Retirement  should  bring  tax  relief  to  the 
extent  of  the  homestead,  at  least. 

We  ought  to  quit  belting  them  over  the 
head  with  an  annual  property  tax,  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  take  care  of  themselves 
without  this  regular  blow  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

One  wonders  how  many  people  who  could 
happUy  look  out  for  themselves  and  be  a 
burden  to  none  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  and  placed  In  a  position  where  large 
sums  of  taxes  must  be  spent  on  maintaining 
them  under  worse  conditions  than  they  ^^^d 
In  the  first  place. 

Against  this  background,  the  glowing 
promises  of  politicians  for  new  government- 
administered  programs  of  spending  money 
for  retired  folk  are  rather  sickening.  If  sin- 
cere, the  first  step  is  for  government  to  quit 
taking  it  away  from  them. 


Virgin  Islands  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or  WASHnrGTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20  of  this  year,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  certain  reports 
dealing  with  questionable  acts  and 
policies  In  connection  with  Virgin  Is- 
lands printing  to  be  distributed  at  the 
World's  Pair  in  New  York. 

Wisely,  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  not  letting  this  issue  be  forgotten; 
many  are  contmuing  to  voice  criticism. 
One  of  these  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  re- 
cently wrote  Virgin  Islands  Gov.  Ralph 
Paiewonsky  a  letter,  for  the  record,  list- 
ing specific  complaints.  I  have  been 
furnished  a  copy  of  this  letter  and,  hav- 
ing read  it,  feel  that  it  warrants  not  only 
the  attention  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  but  the  attention  and  concern  of 
the  entire  Congress. 

Por  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  that 
this  letter,  exactly  as  it  was  written  to 
Governor  Paiewonsky,  be  entered  in  the 
Rbcori)  : 

Deab  Governor:  I  am  writing  the  follow- 
ing for  the  record,  because,  quite  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  the  Illegal  and/or  unethical 
contract  between  the  Government  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Robert  Lodge,  doing  business 
as  International  Publications.  Inc.,  wlU  be 
settled  by  your  administration.  As  an  ex- 
tremely gifted  politician,  you  obviously  think 
this  matter  wUl  all  blow  over  and  that  there 
win  be  no  reprcusslons.  I  do  not  feel  that 
way. 

In  a  press  release  dated  April  9,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  writing  to  Lodge, 
states  "the  Govenunent's  position  for  the 
record.  Lc  that  the  Oovernment  wUl  con- 
sider proposals  from  other  publications  for 
distribution  at  the  Fair,  subject  to  terms  and 
conditions  no  leas  nor  no  more  favorable  than 
those  negotiated  with  you  [Lodge]." 

The  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
In  no  position  to  back  up  this  statement  in 
any  way  or  form  whatsoever.    What  term  or 
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granted  an  appointment  with  you.  This 
group  Included  the  two  Virgin  Islands  Jour- 
nalists who  are  qualified  members  of  the 
Overseas  Press  CSub;  the  president  of  the  St. 
Thomas  Press  Association,  and  the  only  ad- 
vertising man  in  the  Virgin  Islands  selected 
by  the  New  York  Times  for  editorial  featur- 
ing in  its  business  section.  All  of  ua  were 
engaged  In  publishing  or  advertising  and  we 
respectfully  objected  to  this  appointment  by 
Klmelman. 

At  this  meeting  you  told  us  that  "every- 
one Icnew  that  Lodge  was  a  crook"  and  you 
further  indicated  that  anyone  doing  busi- 
ness with  Lodge  shoiUd  have  his  head  ex- 
amined. Yova  prescience,  in  view  of  later 
facts  as  developed  below,  was  nothing  short 
of  amazing.  However,  we  all  left  the  meet- 
ing with  you  feeling  that  Lodge  had  had  his 
last  connection  with  your  administration. 

Lodge  did  indeed  coordinate  this  adver- 
tising program.  The  only  problem  was  that 
he  did  not  pay  the  Hearst  Corp.  for  advertis- 
ing he  solicited  as  the  designated  Virgin  Is- 
lands Government  coordinator. 

On  November  28,  19«2.  Judge  Walter  A. 
Gordon  of  the  District  Coiirt  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  handed  down  a  Judgment  of  $10,088.65 
plus  $760  attorneys  fees  against  Lodge  and 
In  favor  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  for  advertising 
run  In  their  magazines  and  not  paid  for. 

We  felt  that  this  Judgment  handed  down 
by  Judge  Gordon  would  certainly  end  any 
connection  you,  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  your  Commissioner  of  Commerce 
would  have  In  the  foreseeable  future  with 
Lodge.  I 

Not  so.  ' 

About  a  year  after  the  Judgment  was 
handed  down  ( to  date,  It  has  still  not  been 
paid),  Klmelman  again  began  negotiating 
with  Lodge  for  a  publication  to  be  given  away 
at  the  World's  Pair.  Again  there  was  the  old 
familiar  \inderhanded  and  Ignoble  pattern 
that  keeps  cropping  up  In  all  Klmelman- 
Lodge  deals.  There  were  no  Invitations  to 
bid,  no  consultations  with  more  experienced 
advertising  men  or  more  knowledgeable  pub- 
lishers; secrecy  was  again  the  order  of  the 
day. 

And  In  addition  to  the  old  familiar  pat- 
tern, something  has  been  added.  In  an  offi- 
cial government  letter,  Klmelman  promised 
Lodge  that  the  proposed  publication  "will  be 
the  only  piece  of  overall  promotional  mate- 
rial which  accepts  advertising  that  will  be 
distributed  at  our  exhibit."  This  letter,  re- 
printed and  circulated  to  all  potential  ad- 
vertisers, was  the  basis  on  which  Lodge  was 
able  to  charge  $11,500  per  page  of  advertUlng. 
This  letter,  dated  January  28,  1964.  made  It 
clear  to  all  prospective  advertisers  that  they 
had  a  loaded  gun  pointed  at  their  heads,  tl 
was  a  simple  matter.  Advertise  with  Lodge, 
or  else. 

Klmelman  says  that  Lodge  Is  to  pay  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  $10,000  for 
the  exclusive  advertising  rights  at  the  World's 
Fair.  It  has  been  said,  and  not  denied,  that 
Klmelman  or  his  agents  or  employees  have 
contracted  with  Lodge  for  a  full  page  of  ad- 
vertising In  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  If  this  Is  so.  simple 
mathematics  show:  Lodge  pays  Government 
$10,000;  Government  pays  Lodge  $11,500;  net 
gain  for  Lodge,  $1,500  plus  the  exclusive  ad- 
vertising rights  at  the  World's  Pair. 

And  with  his  financial  background,  who 
can  be  sure  that  Lodge  will  pay  the  Govern- 
ment $10,000.  He  stUI  has  the  more  than 
$10,000  judgment  hanging  over  his  head. 

On  Uarch  81  the  Comptroller  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Peter  Bove,  branded  this  entire  ac- 
tion illegal  and  added,  "it  would  appear  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  government  to 
cancel  this  contract  and  to  take  other  steps 
conunenstirate  with  the  responsibilities  In- 
volved now." 

And  It  is  my  feeling  that  Comptroller  Bove 


Is  absolutely  right.  We  will  now  Just  have 
to  wait  and  see  what  repercussions  and  dam- 
age to  the  entire  reputation  of  the  Islands 
may  result. 


The  Gaelic  AtUctic  A$«ociatioB  of  New 
'>  York — SOdi  AiuuTcr$ar7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association  of  New  York 
Is  celebrating  Its  golden  jubilee.  Fifty 
years  ago,  in  humble  surroundings,  a 
small  group  of  dedicated  and  farsighted 
Irish-Americans  met  in  New  York  to 
form  what  Is  today  the  GAA.  a  worthy 
and  great  athletic  association.  As  a 
former  trackman,  and  an  official  timer 
at  track  meets  and  other  sports  events 
for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  sports— and  as  an  Irish-Amer- 
ican. I  have  watched  with  great  pride 
the  growth  and  achievements  of  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association. 

The  association  has  seen  many  difficult 
years:  two  World  Wars,  the  depression, 
a  lack  of  immigration  during  the  war 
years,  the  war  of  Independence  in  Ire- 
land and  a  civil  war  that  followed.  This 
year,  the  New  York  OaeUc  Athletic  As- 
sociation celebrates  the  completion  of  50 
years  of  outstanding  and  inspiring  work 
in  promoting  the  national  games  of  Ire- 
land— chiefly  hurling  and  Gaelic  foot- 
ball. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  some  of  the  noble  work  of  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association  of  New  York. 
Prom  its  very  beginning,  the  GAA  has 
been  known  for  Its  deeds  of  charity. 

The  Christian  Brothers  had  an  annual 
field  day  and  the  very  best  competitions 
were  made  available  to  them.  A  few 
years  later  there  was  an  annual  field  day 
established  in  aid  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 
During  World  War  I  there  was  a  series 
of  5  field  days  to  benefit  the  Red  Cross. 
Since  those  early  days  the  GAA  has  been 
the  benefactor  and  builder  of  innumer- 
able churches,  schot^,  and  missions. 
The  clergy  who  have  also  benefited  must 
number  into  the  thousands.  The  GAA 
has  not  only  kept  alive  the  games  of 
ancient  Ireland  in  a  foreign  land,  but 
it  has  also  helped  to  keep  the  fires  of 
faith  burning  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  among  our  impoverished  and  des- 
titute brethren. 

Another  charitable  cause  was  the  ath- 
letic fund  of  the  69th  Regiment.  Capt. 
James  J.  Archer  appealed  to  the  Irish 
advocate  to  solicit  funds  to  purchase 
hurling  and  football  equipment  for  the 
young  Irish  boys  who  had  enlisted  to  fight 
against  Germany.  Money  was  collected 
to  purchase  50  hurls,  50  pairs  of  boots, 
10  footballs  and  hurley  balls.  A  compe- 
tition between  companies  was  started  and 
a  69th  championship  was  played.  These 
men  toe*  their  sports  equipment  to 
Prance  with  them  and  when  there  was  a 
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rest  from  battle,  they  engaged  in  sport. 
It  was  later  claimed  by  some  soldiers  that 
the  Germans  surrendered  when  they  saw 
Irishmen  advancing  with  camans  across 
their  shoulders. 

Since  1920  the  association  has  fi- 
nanced, almost  entirely  on  its  own,  teams 
to  and  from  Ireland  to  play  in  interna- 
tional competitions.  Recently,  games 
were  held  in  Gaelic  Park  for  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Fund  tor  an  arbore- 
tum to  be  established  near  the  Kennedy 
ancestral  home  in  Ireland.  This  year,  in 
commemoration  of  Its  50th  armiversary, 
the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  will  send 
a  Gaelic  football  team  around  the  world 
•  to  play  In  Cairo.  Rome,  Bombay,  Singa- 
pore, and  other  cities. 

In  50  years  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  has  had  many  occa- 
sions of  sadness,  but  many  more  of  joy. 
"Hie  moments  of  Joy  were  mostly  occa- 
sions of  giving.  Any  charitable  cause 
known  to  the  association  was  given  a  field 
day  and  the  best  available  attractions. 
Great  clergymen,  such  as  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing, have  spoken  fondly  of  the  GAA  and 
its  great  work  for  the  Catholic  church. 
The  needy  and  less  fortunate  are  never 
Ignored  by  the  GAA.  The  hundreds  of 
field  days  and  the  thousands  of  benefit 
dances  that  the  association  has  sup- 
ported have  poured  millions  of  dollars 
Into  various  worthy  causes. 

In  these  50  years  in  a  changing  world, 
the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  of  New 
York  is  stUl  dedicated  to  the  unchanging 
Ideals  that  were  laid  down  in  1914.  My 
hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
for  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  fine  association,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  sports  and  charity. 


because  he  has  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing his  personal  sense  of  Justice  Into  the 
characteristic  hallmark  of  the  agency  he 
heads. 

This  achievement  has  long  since  been 
recognized  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  Govenmient.  Virtually  every  civic 
organization  has  named  him  for  an 
honor  and  both  the  Confess  and  the 
Executive  have  saluted  him.  As  recip- 
ient of  the  President's  Distinguished 
Service  Award  In  1958,  Mr.  Hoover  ex- 
emplifies both  the  vitality  and  devotion 
of  governmental  service,  but  I  doubt  that 
any  tangible  award  will  ever  give  him 
the  satisfaction  he  must  feel  in  realizing 
that  he  has  made  our  justice  a  better 
brand  through  his  efforts. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  proud 
to  extend  the  gratitude  of  all  my  consti- 
tuents in  the  28th  District  of  New  York 
to  this  great  American  and  bid  him  every 
best  wish  for  continued  good  health  and 
success  for  many  more  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  our  country. 


Key  Weit,  Ra.,  Wins  the  Ward  Melville 
CoBunuaity  Improvement  Award 
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Hon.  J.  Edfar  Hoover 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thxunday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
Indeed  fitting  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  resolution,  has  offered 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  on  the  40th  anniversary 
of  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Few 
men  of  our  times  have  contributed  so 
much  toward  the  maintenance  of  democ- 
racy and  endeavored  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement, and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In 
saluting  Mr.  Hoover. 

His  appotntraent  in  1924  as  head  of  a 
little  known  and  newly  formed  Bureau, 
where  he  had  served  as  deputy  during 
the  previous  3  years,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  transformation  in  Federal  law 
enforcement  that  was  destined  to  face 
problems  previously  unknown  to  civiliza- 
tion. Ranging  from  the  ravages  which 
organized  crime  created  in  the  1920's  to 
the  current  dilemma  posed  in  Insuring 
the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  Bmeau  has  become  strong  and  reso- 
lute under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject very  dear  to  me — the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  city  of  Key  West.  Fla» 

Today,  May  11.  the  city  will  be 
awarded  the  Ward  Melville  Silver  Medal 
for  the  city  of  its  population  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  that  has  made  the 
most  outstanding  community  improve- 
ment for  1963., 

Mrs.  Reta  f!  Sawyer,  president  of  the 
Old  Island  Restoration  Foundation,  Inc., 
nominated  Key  West  for  this  national 
honor.  Many  people  are  responsible  and 
leading  the  list  is  Mrs.  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  Wolfson,  who  restored  Audubon 
House  which  is  one  of  Key  West's  finest 
attractions. 

Mr.  SpecJcer,  I  am  honored  and  proud 
to  bring  this  outstanding  award  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  know 
that  they  join  with  me  in  sending  Key 
West  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

Several  articles  from  the  Key  West 
Citizen  follow: 
[Prom  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen,  Apr.  12, 

1964] 
Cm-  Is  PicKSD   FOR   Outstanding   Honor 

OIRF  Woaxs  Puts  Ket   Wist  on  Map 

The  city  of  Key  West  has  won  the  Ward 
MelvUle  community  improvement  medal  for 
cities  of  less  than  50,000  population,  for  the 
restor(»tlon  of  Old  MaUory  Square. 

Old  Island  Restoration  Foundation 
nominated  Key  West  for  thU  national  honor, 
and  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Sawyer,  president,  was 
notified  by  telephone  from  New  Tork  that 
an  officer  of  the  Melville  Shoe  Oo.  wUl  come 
to  Key  West  to  deliver  the  medal,  on  a  date 
selected  by  the  city  commission  during  the 
week  of  May  11. 

Other  winners  for  1963,  Mrs.  Sawyer  was 
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informed,  are  Sacramento,  Calif.,  for  cities 
of  more  than  800,000  population,  and  Tampa 
Fla..  m  the  Intermediate  class  of  less  than 
300,000  but  more  than  60,000. 

In  estabnshlng  tllese  annual  awards  6  years 
ago.  Ward  MelvUle  said.  "The  awards  are  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  recognition  to  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  community 
improvement  with  resulting  benefits  to  the 
winning  communities,  but  also  to  provide 
guides  to  other  communities  with  similar 
problems. 

"One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
our  Nation    Is   the   restoration   of   Its  cities 
towns,  and  villages  to  prosperous,  pleasant 
places  to  live  and  work." 

A  distinguished  Jury  is  appointed  each  year 
to  choose  the  winners.  The  ciirrent  Jury  is 
headed  by  Roy  O.  Allen.  AIA.  partner  of 
Skldmore,  Owings  &  Merrtll  of  New  York, 
architects  and  engineers  of  world  fame.  In 
1961.  the  Jury  did  not  name  a  winner  In  the 
under-50.000  popiilation  class,  with  the 
explanation  that,  "While  many  of  the  com- 
munities nominated  had  meritorious  accom- 
plishments, none  compiled  with  the  pro- 
gram's criteria,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury." 

In  addition  to  medals.  Ward  Melville  pro- 
vides for  national  publicity,  both  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  Inspire  other  com- 
munities to  undertake  civic  improvements. 

The  Vernon  Pope  Co.  of  New  York  is  re- 
tained to  publicize  the  awards,  and  has  been 
In  constant  communication  with  Old  Island 
Restoration  Foundation  for  publicity  mate- 
rial and  before-and-after  pictures  of  old  Btel- 
lory  Square  and  the  adjacent  commercial 
restorations. 

"Publicity  is  hnportant  to  any  commu- 
nity." Mrs.  Sawyer  said,  "but  it  is  vital  to  a 
resort  area  such  as  Key  West.  The  Old  Island 
publicity  has  given  Key  West  two  banner 
years:  what  will  1964-66  be,  with  this  ble 
boost?"  "^ 

fProm  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  J 
Mayor  Lauds  Work  Leading  to  Mkdal  Win 
Kermlt  Lewln,  maycw  of  Key  West,  spoke 
for  the  city  commission  and  for  Key  West,  in 
expressing  gratitude  for  winning  the  Ward 
Melvine  Medal  for  commimlty  Improvement. 
"The  award  will  be  presented  to  us  "  he 
said,  "but  credit  must  go  to  many  others. 
First  of  all.  Mitchell  Wolfson  showed  us  what 
could  be  done,  by  restoring  the  Audubon 
House.  Key  West's  finest  treasure. 

"Then  Old  Island  Restoration  Foundation 
pushed  the  idea  ot  making  a  community  cen- 
ter out  of  the  mess  of  the  Mallory  docks, 
in  the  heart  of  town,  rather  than  buUdlng 
a  convention  hall  In  some  salt  pond. 

"The  two  preceding  city  commissions, 
through  the  public  works  board,  completed 
the  construction  Job.  and  renovated  and 
equipped  the  community  center,  at  a  coat  of 
$241,683  from  the  bond  Issue,  far  less  than 
the  estimated  cost  of  filling  land  and  build- 
ing a  convention  hall. 

"And  this  figure  Includes  the  biggest  Item, 
replacing  the  broken-down  docks  with  a  fine 
reinforced  concrete  wharf." 

Lewln  pointed  out  that  other  city  funds 
were  spent  to  landscape  the  area,  and  will 
continue  to  be  spent  for  relatively  small  im- 
provements. The  city  has  Just  installed  spe- 
daily  designed  lights  In  the  square,  and 
graded  and  surfaced  the  parking  area. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  concluded.  "Mallory 
Square  and  Old  Island  Restoration  Founda- 
tion are  two  of  the  best  things  ever  happened 
to  Key  West. 

"Together,  they  preserve  the  atmosphere 
of  Key  West,  and  promote  the  city's  historic 
background  as  our  biggest  tourist  attraction 
and  economic  asset." 

[From  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Cltlaen] 
OIRF  Head  Is  Delighted  Over  Award 
Mrs.  Paul  E.  Sawyer,  president  of  Old  Island 
Bestoriation  Foxmdation.  said  she  knew  that 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
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ligion, and  emotion.  All  of  you  are  lawyers 
and  therefore  appreciate  the  many  problems 
which  exist  when  one  thinks  of  amending 
that  Constitution  which  has  served  our  Na- 
tion BO  well  since  Its  birth. 

Because,  as  a  lawyer.  I  recognized  these 
problems,  I  waited  more  than  20  months 
after  the  decision  In  Engle  v.  Vitale  In  June 
1962,  before  Introducing  my  own  amend- 
ment in  this  area — H.J.  Res.  913.  I  delayed 
because  I  wanted  to  observe  the  effect  of  that 
decision,  and  how  it  was  to  be  followed  and 
interpreted  throughout  the  Nation.  A  year 
later,  the  Schempp  and  Murray  cases  were 
decided,  and  again  I  waited  to  see  the  effect. 
I  believe  that  we  can  now  clearly  see  that 
certain  ancillary  effects,  probably  not  In- 
tended by  the  Court,  have  been  extremely 
unfortunate,  and  bid  fair  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  large  numbers  of  Americans  In  the 
treasured  belief  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  regards  religion.  Is  neutral. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  could  not  dissent  from  the 
decision  on  the  basic  issue  Involved  In  the 
Engl0  case,  but  I  think  It  Is  now  clear  that 
the  dicta  in  some  of  the  supporting  opinions 
has  been  relied  on  by  some  authorities  far 
more  than  the  actual  holding  In  the  case, 
which  is.  as  I  see  It.  that  the  New  York 
Board  of  Regents  had  unintentionally  vio- 
lated the  1st  amendment  (made  applicable 
to  the  States  by  the  14th  amendment).  In 
composing  a  nonsectarlan  prayer  for  of- 
ficial use  In  public  schools.  To  me,  the  Court 
was  saying,  "New  York's  schoolchildren  may 
pray,  if  they  wish,  but  for  the  regents  to  put 
their  official  seal  on  a  particular  prayer  vio- 
lates the  establishment  clause." 

Regrettably,  however,  that  was  not  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  the  decision  by  many. 
Baccalaureate  services  have  been  declared 
illegal  in  hundreds  of  conununlties  through- 
out the  land.  I  understand  that  the  at- 
torney general  of  West  Virginia,  has  even 
ruled  that  a  silent  period  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer  is  illegal.  I  received  numerous  letters 
from  p€irents  who  reported  that,  on  the  day 
President  Kennedy  was  murdered,  pupils  re- 
quested that  a  prayer  be  said  for  him,  only 
to  be  told  by  their  teachers  that  this,  too. 
would  violate  the  first  amendment  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court.  Imagine  the 
effect  of  such  a  statement  on  the  mind 
of  a  child  at  such  an  emotionally  searing 
moment. 

By  that  time,  of  course,  the  Schempp  case 
had  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  had  further 
confused  the  issue  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  and.  Indeed,  of  school  administrators 
and  their  legal  advisers,  as  well. 

Testifying  before  this  committee  recently, 
the  eminent  lawyer,  Charles  H.  Tuttle.  Esq., 
general  oounaei  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  stated : 

"■nie  existing  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  affect  religious  expressions  In 
accordance  with  American  tradition  and 
practice,  where  governmental  composition 
and  direction  of  religious  exercises  at  pub- 
lic expense  tor  audiences  gathered  by  com- 
pulsion of  law,  are  not  involved." 

I  quite  agree,  but  this,  unfortunately.  Is 
not  the  Interpretation  being  placed  on  the 
Court  decisions  by  many  school  boards,  ad- 
ministrators and  their  legal  advisers — local 
and  State.  If  the  Court  had  included  a 
similar  statement  in  Its  majority  or  con- 
curring opinions,  perhaps  we  would  not  be 
here  today,  and  you  would  not  be  faced  with 
this  knotty  problem. 

I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
unforeseen  extensions  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions, and  their  supporting  opinions,  were 
causing  great  harm  to  the  faith  of  too  many 
Americans  In  their  Government.  Many  have 
now  come  to  view  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  "enemy"  of  religion,  or  at  least  of 
public  expressions  of  faith  in  a  Divine  Be- 
ing. This  shredding  or  reliance  or  reliance 
neutrality  of  government  In  matters  reli- 
gious, can  be  of  serious  effect  in  weakening 
public  confidence  in  our  torm.  of  govern- 
ment, and  Its  institutions. 


I  fully  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
religion  should  not  be  a  matter  of  ma- 
jority rule.  We  all  know  that  the  first 
amendment  was  adopted,  among  other  rea- 
sons, to  protect  minority  reUglous  beliefs. 
But.  that  Is  a  matter  ot  ject  and  theology 
and  o\u  problem,  today,  U  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  Americans  do  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being,  and  do  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  been  unusually 
blessed.  Feeling  this,  they  wish  to  articulate 
it  In  public  manifestations  otf  divine  tXcfibn- 
dence.  and  they  wish  their  children  to  grow 
up  with  a  similar  feeling.  Scxnehow.  this 
much  must  be  permitted  under  our  system 
of  government,  or  the  fabric  thereof  will  be 
seriously  weakened. 

I  do  not  think  a  somewhat  mechanical 
recital  of  a  prayer  Is  truly  religion.  True 
reUglon  encompasses  such  a  vast  mix  of 
morals,  ethics,  theological  belief  and,  usual- 
ly, church-prescribed  conduct  in  and  out  of 
religious  services,  that  the  mere  recital  of 
a  simple  prayer  can  never  be  a  substitue 
for  true  faith  teaching  in  both  church  and 
home.  But  it  does  make  people  who  wish 
to  participate,  and  children  In  particular, 
aware  that  we  are  a  religrlous  people  whose 

Institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being" 

to  quote  from  Zorach.  v.  Clausen,  a  landmark 
case  on  the  first  amendment.  And.  as  was 
said  In  McGowan  v.  Maryland  in  a  dissent- 
ing opinion:  "If  a  religious  leaven  Is  to  be 
worked  into  the  affairs  of  our  peoi>le.  It  is 
to  be  done  by  individuals  and  groups,  not  by 
the  Government."  But  today,  we  have  the 
Government — not  hj  design  but  by  mis- 
application— In  effect  preventing  such  In- 
dividuals and  groups  from  working  that 
leaven  into  our  affairs.  This  I  think  must  be 
corrected. 

I  certainly  would  wish  that  constitutional 
amendment  was  not  necessary  to  acc<»nplish 
this,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way,  given  the 
circumstances  we  face  today.  May  I  em- 
phasize, however,  that  my  amendment,  and 
indeed  all  of  those  now  pending  before  the 
committee  which  I  have  studied,  does  not 
tamper  with  the  first  amendment  as  many 
have  claimed.  The  first  amendment  would 
remain  imtouched — and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  My  measure  would  add  a  new  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
directing the  interpretation  given  to  the 
Engle  and  Schempp  cases  back  toward  what 
I  believe  the  Coiirt  Intended  all  along — the 
volxmtary  test  and  the  protection  of  non- 
participation. 

I  wish  to  stress  that,  prior  to  Introducing 
my  amendment,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  amendment,  to  have  my  support, 
must  adequately  protect  that  right  of  non- 
particlpatlon.  Accordingly,  my  amendment 
contains  the  language  "•  •  •  the  right  to 
decline  to  participate  shall  not  be  abridged." 
In  this  connection  I  had  a  most-interesting 
letter,  recently,  from  a  lady  In  my  district. 
She  reported  that  she  was  reared  In  a  re- 
llglo\is  faith  which  does  not  permit  dancing. 
During  her  school  days  It  was  common.  In 
the  physical  education  classes  which  were 
compulsory,  tor  the  girls  to  be  ordered  to 
do  various  dances.  When  this  first  happened, 
she  explained  to  her  gym  teacher  that  her 
faith  did  not  permit  dancing  and  she  was 
excused.  In  later  years,  she  sometimes  had 
a  teacher  who  was  disagreeable  about  It.  but 
she  always  quietly  maintained  her  position, 
even  if  it  meant  going  to  the  school  prin- 
cipal for  support.  She  told  me,  in  her 
letter: 

"We  Just  stood  for  what  we  thought  was 
right.  In  a  free  country,  where  difference  of 
opinion  is  allowed.  I  don't  believe  It  hurt 
any  of  us  •  •  •  I  have  asked  my  own  chil- 
dren how  they  have  managed  and  they  said 
they  had  asked  to  be  exciised  and  were 
quietly  excused  to  study  hall  with  no  ques- 
tion. 

"I  have  explained  this  to  such  an  extent 
because  I  believe  for  the  present  purpose, 
any  who  do  not  choose  to  take  part  (in  a 
prayer,  etc.)    can  be  allowed  to  sit  quietly 
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with  a  book,  or  even  exc\ised  to  another 
room,  with  no  undue  fuss  or  disturbance." 

Therefore,  the  two  major  aspects  which 
must  be  treated  In  any  amendment  are  the 
voluntary  nat\ire  of  any  prayer  or  quasi- 
reli{;lo\is  activity,  and  the  protection  of  the 
right  to  decline.  Equal  protection  of  both 
factors  Is  essential.  If  such  protection  is 
achieved  in  the  end  product  of  this  commit- 
tee's work,  there  sxirely  will  be  no  violation 
of  the  "establishment"  clause  merely  because 
the  expression  takes  place  In  a  classroom  or 
other  public  gathering  \mder  government 
aegis.  As  Dean  Orlswold  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  said: 

"Does  our  deep  seated  tolerance  of  all  re- 
ligions— or  to  the  same  extent,  of  no  re- 
ligion— require  that  we  give  up  all  rellgloxis 
observance  in  public  activity?  Why  should 
It?  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  the 
founders  that  It  would?" 

We  all  know  that  renowned  experts  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law  differ  strongly 
about  the  effect  of  nearly  any  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

For  those  who  wish  to  take  refuge  in  this 
difference  of  opinion,  there  is  an  ample  storm 
shelter  In  which  to  repair  while  the  winds 
blow.  But  I  do  not  think  this  particular 
"wind"  will  stop  blowing,  because  distortion, 
of  the  Court's  opinions  will  probably  Increase. 
Therefore,  the  issue  must  be  faced. 

I  deeply  hope  this  fine  committee  and  its' 
excellent  staff  will  be  able  to  resolve  the 
problems  and  pitfalls,  and  produce  a  fair 
and  workable  legislative  product  for  presen- 
tation to  the  House.  It  is  in  that  confidence 
and  hope  that  I  have  not  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition  for  the  Becker  amendment, 
for  I  feel  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
this  difficult  issue  came  to  the  House  fioor 
by  that  method,  and  without  full  and  objec- 
tive hearings. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  text  of  the  key  sections  of  my  measure. 
House  Joint  Resolution  913 : 

"Sectiom  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering  or 
reading  of  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures,  in 
any  governmental  or  public  school.  Institu- 
tion, building,  or  place,  provided  participa- 
tion therein  Is  on  a  voluntary  basis:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  right  to  decline 
to  participate  shall  not  be  abridged. 

"Sac.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  reference  to  reliance 
upon,  belief  in,  or  invocation  of  the  aid  of 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  governmen- 
tal or  public  document,  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place,  or 
upon  any  coinage,  cvirrency,  or  obligation  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sac.  3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sac.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-foxirths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

I  thank  the  committee  for  Its  considera- 
tion of  this  statement. 


Vtrgia  Islands  Andit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
has  recently  published  copies  of  Its  audit 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  for 


fiscal  year  1963.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  was  particulary  Interested  in 
this  report.  I  have,  in  remarks  and 
through  the  introduction  of  legislation, 
been  critical  in  the  past  of  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 
Many  of  these  criticisms  are  now  voiced 
officially  in  this  audit. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  press.  On  April  20,  the  Daily 
News  of  the  Virgin  Islands  carried  a 
front  page  story  dealing  with  this  audit. 

Meanwhile,  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
islands  has  sent  to  me  a  letter  adding 
further  comment  on  this  subject.  The 
letter  opens  with  a  paragraph  taken 
directly  from  a  newsletter  published  by 
the  St.  Croix  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
then  goes  on  to  other  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  both 
of  these  items  warrant  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  ask  that  the  story 
from  the  Dally  News,  and  the  letter  tome, 
be  entered  in  the  Record: 

Washington  Aoinct  Chtoes  VICorp  on 
PowEB  Sale 

Washington. — The  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion (VICorp)  "should  have  offered  to  sell 
V.I.  power  facilities  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible bidder,"  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  said,  in  a  recent  report  criticiz- 
ing the  Federal  agency  in  the  Islands. 

In  his  annual  GAO  report  to  Congress  on 
VICorp,  Comptroller  General  Joseph  Camp- 
beU  noted,  "Had  such  action  been  taken,  the 
fair  market  valtie  of  the  facilities  could  have 
been  determined  by  competitive  bidding,  and 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  compare  the 
financial  terms  offered  by  responsible  private 
enterprisers  vrtth  the  20-year-tenns"  pro- 
posed by  VICorp  Chairman  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

In  negotiations  with  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  the  corporation  has  offered  to 
sell  the  power  facilities  on  a  20-year-term 
basis. 

Commenting  on  the  GAO  report  John 
Klrwan,  assistant  director  of  terrlt<Mle8, 
pointed  out  that  the  law  allows  Vlcorp  to 
match  any  bid  up  to  the  highest,  but  does 
not  require  that  the  C<Mporatlon  meet  the 
highest  bid.  He  added  that  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  buy  scares  off  responsible 
bidders,  since  the  cost  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  property  tor  bid  purposes  repre- 
sents an  expense  to  private  business  of  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $60,000. 

Further  in  the  report,  Campbell  took 
Vlcorp  to  task  for  spending  $600,000  for  a 
St.  Croix  generator  in  August  and  $200,000 
fen:  expanding  water  facilities  when  transfer 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  Government  was  con- 
templated. In  the  opinion  of  the  Cc»np- 
troUer.  the  islands  government  should  have 
paid. 

Commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  report, 
Klrwan  replied  that  the  Federal  Government 
wiU  get  the  expenditure  back  when  the 
plant  Is  sold  and  It's  "six  of  one,  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other." 

The  Accoxintlng  Office  also  noted  that 
Vlcorp  had  considered  acquiring  Navy  land 
property  cm  St.  Thomas  but  had  changed 
Its  mind. 

The  Interior  Department  had  told  GAO  in 
December  that  Vlcorp  would  no  longer  seek 
to  acquire  the  sub  base  properties.  Thus, 
GAO  added,  it's  approprlat  to  sell  the  prc^- 
erties  which  appear  to  have  a  high  sales 
value  and  get  Vlcorp  out  of  their  day-to-day 
(^leratlon. 

GAO  also  criticized  the  Vlcorp  manage- 
ment for  accounting  for  a  $61,000  generate 
In  St.  Thomas  in  March  when  the  generator 


had  become  Inoperable.  The  Accounting 
Office  said  that  the  ci^ltal  cost  of  the  670- 
kllowatt  unit  should  have  been  written  down 
to  net  salvage  value.  Thus  the  report  con- 
cluded, the  net  income  from  the  power  divi- 
sion (^>eratlons  "would  have  been  reduced 
by  about  $61,000,  less  the  unit's  salvage 
value." 

Letter  to  Jack  Westland,  Member  of 
oongkess 
Dear    Me.    Westland:     The    following    Is 
copied  verbatim  from  the  St.  Croix  Chamber 
Of  Commerc  newsletter: 

the  rsi  LOOKS  at  the  vj. 

Those  who  wonder — and  they  are  many — 
What  action  if  any  was  forthcoming  from 
the  visit  of  Congressmen  (Leo  W.)  CBrixn 
and  (Jack)  Westland  a  few  months  ago, 
may  be  heartened  to  know  that  as  a  direct 
result,  there  has  been  a  visit  by  a  team  of 
FBI  men  a  few  days  ago.  These  chaps  don't 
talk  much,  hence  we  can't  say  much,  but 
they  were  looking  into  various  aspects  of 
governmental  hanky-panky,  and  the  possible 
need   for  congressional   Investigation. 

The  biggest  steal  of  all  time  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  Is  about  to  go  forward.  This  is  the 
sale  of  the  submarine  base  property  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  government.  "Hie  legislature 
has  appropriated  $200,000  as  the  downpay- 
ment.  This  land  is  worth  about  $50,(X)0  an 
acre  to  private  enterprise.  The  figure  I  hear 
mentioned  that  the  government  will  pay  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  $7,600  an  acre.  Also  as  I 
understand  It,  all  arrangements  (G8A,  Navy, 
etc.)  have  approved  the  deal.    So  it  goes. 

The  local  government  >  has  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  IBM 
machines  still  In  their  original  crates,  un- 
opened since  they  were  bought  over  2%  years 
ago.  No  one  knows  how  they  work  or  what 
to  do  with  them.  Petw  Bove  has  all  the 
dope  on  this. 

Three  nights  ago  there  was  on  the  local 
TV  a  picture  of  Kimelman  cutting  a  ribbon 
opening  the  VJ.  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair; 
the  story  accompanjrlng  the  picture  told  how 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  rum 
drinks  had  t>een  sold,  the  vast  number  of 
visitors,  etc.  Last  night  a  local  radio  sta- 
tion reported  that  Its  correspondent  had 
visited  th  world's  fair  and  that  the  exhibit 
was  not  only  not  open,  but  that  it  wouldn't 
be  open  for  some  time.  That's  where  the 
money  goes. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
memoration of  Rumanian  Independence 
Day  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  Rumanians  everywhere  in  the 
world  because  it  not  only  honors  the 
founding  of  the  Rumanian  Kingdom,  but 
modem  day  national  independence 
which  the  Rumanian  people  enjoyed  un- 
til the  hordes  of  Moscow  occupied  that 
land.  I  am  confident  that  while  the 
people  in  Rumania  are  prohibited  from 
open  observance  of  Rumanian  independ- 
ence, they  will  cJaserve  it  in  ways  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  remain  strong 
defenders  of  the  Rumanian  cause  and 
dedicated  to  a  return  of  their  national 
life  in  freedom.  The  ancient  culture  and 
tradition  of  the  Rumanian  people  stand 
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u  a  rock  of  Oil  raltar  In  central  Europe, 
signaJtng  the  n  slstance  of  an  oppressed 
people  who  wfll  never  yield  to  the  enemy 
who  now  occup  es  thein. 

It  Is  worth  tm  ting  that  communism  in 
Rumania  Is  a  c  em»nstrated  and  proven 
failure.  There  c  m  be  no  doubt  that  com- 
munism In  prance  violates  all  that  is 
Rumania — ^past  present,  and  future. 
The  ever-growi  ig  tensions  in  Riunania 
between  the  pec  pie  and  the  alien  regime 
that  occupies  tli  em  Is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  political  tempest  that  is  brewing 
throughout  Rui  lania.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  Communist  regime  Is  aware  of  popu- 
lar feelings  amo  ig  the  people,  which  was 
the  primary  cai  se  for  that  regime's  at- 
tempts to  sho^  its  lnd^>eadence  from 
Moscow  by  play  ng  up  to  the  Pieping  re- 
gime. While  I  do  not  trust  any  Com- 
mtmist  regime.  I  believe  all  of  us  must 
recognize  that  e  ren  Moscow  is  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  about  devel- 
opments in  Run  anla  and  throughout  all 
of  central  Euroiie. 

These  develoE  tnents  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  its  ftttachment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  naticma  self-determination  and 
the  right  of  all  latlons  to  be  masters  of 
their  destiny.  '  liia  is  a  tkne  when  our 
country  should  I  e  pushing  for  free  elec- 
tions in  all  the  oimtries  under  Russian 
Communist  dmn  nation.  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  f oi  ce  a  showdown  on  this 
vital  issue  by  de  nanding  that  no  United 
States  credits  be  advanced  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia ch:  any  Comn  unist  regime  until  Mos- 
cow's outstandiiLg  debt  to  the  United 
States  of  over  |10  billion  is  paid.  The 
form  of  payme:  it  I  have  sought  is  a 
$1  billion  writec  I  against  this  debt  for 
each  national  r  ebisclte  c<xulucted  be- 
hind the  Iron  Ci  rtaln  under  United  Na- 
tions supervisicn.  By  this  method 
Rumania  win  be  free  as  win  aU  the  other 
once  independent  nations  who  are  now 
held  by  force  wlti^ln  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist empire. 

freedom  everywhere  in 
assured  of  my  unwaver- 
ing suppOTt  for   he  cause  of  Riunanlan 
nati<Hial  indepei^dence  until  victory 
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The  civil  rights  bill  will  outlaw  "diacrlmlna- 
tlon"  in  many  fields  of  aotlvity.  permit  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
ter any  civU  rights  case  anywhere  and  make 
it  a  Government  case,  and  afl<sct  virtually 
every  employer  In  the  country — except  the 
biggest  employer  of  them  all. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
mento,  and  local  govMTmients  are  all  exempt 
from  the  Job  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Why? 

Why  shouldn't  a  man  In  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  making  employment  decisions, 
have  the  same  legal  responsibilities  to  be  fair 
as  a  man  in  the  employ  of  a  private  corpo- 
ration making  such  decisions? 

This  is  but  one  example  of  a  growing  prac- 
tice that  alarms  us. 

People  are  people,  and  we  see  no  recison  to 
separate  the  official  bureaucracy  from  the  rest 
of  the  population  In  their  basic  responsl- 
bUltles. 

We  are  establishing  and  expanding  a  sys- 
tem where  that  bxireaucracy  grows  and  grows 
In  both  size  and  power,  and  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  use  of  that  power  is  be- 
coming less  and  less. 

We  are  creating  Jobs  where  a  bureaucrat 
can  impose  frightful  consequences  on  pri- 
vate citizens  and  enterprises  aflTecting  many 
such  citizens,  while  standing  free  and  clear 
of  any  consequences,  himself.  He  doesn't 
even  have  to  live  up  to  the  very  laws  he  In- 
terprets and  enforces  on  others. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  bitterly  dis- 
appointed the  Communists  has  been  their 
forced  admission  that  there  exists  no  classical 
Marxist  class  system   In   the  United  States. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  has  disillu- 
sioned many  Marxists  has  been  the  discovery 
that  there  does  exist  a  definite  class  system  in 
Russia — "The  new  class"  being  the  bureauc- 
racy which  has  replaced  the  old  "aristocracy" 
in  both  power  and  privilege. 

It  is  the  kind  of  development  we  cannot 
tolerate  in  the  United  SUtes.  and  yet  we  are 
moving  that  way  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  time  has  come  to  insist  that  legislation 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  Americans  apply 
to  all  Americans — not  Jiist  those  outside  the 
Government  bureaucracy. 

Their  power  is  becoming  ominous  enough 
without  according  them  a  kind  of  privileged 
sanctuary  themselves,  to  boot. 

No  one  should  be  above  the  law,  and  no 
law  should  place  them  there. 


U.S.  Giamber  of  Commerce  Gives  Stronf 
BackiBf  to  International  Development 
Association  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
this  afternoon  announced  Its  strong  sup- 
port for  continued  U.S.  participation 
in  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation program.  In  doing  so,  the  cham- 
ber advanced  four  sound  arguments  for 
backing  the  IDA  program. 

I  Include  hereafter  the  letter  written 
today  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
(Mr.  Patmait)  from  Theron  J.  Rice,  leg- 
islative manager  of  the  chamber. 


Chaubkx  or  CoicMKRcx  or  the 

UNrrxD  Statis, 
May  11.  1964. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman..    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,   U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
DxA«  Ma.  Patman:  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States   has   reaffirmed  support   for   the   ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  reconsider  its  previ- 
ous position  on  S.  2214  and  support  Uils 
measure  which  provides  for  a  3-year,  $312 
million  extension  of  U.S.  participation  In  the 
IDA  program. 

The  national  chamber  supports  IDA  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  It  has  demonstrated  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach toward  improving  the  climate  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  developing  countries. 

2.  Through  the  mulUlateral  participaUon 
of  16  other  free  world  nations,  the  burden - 
sharing  concept  of  development  assistance 
has  been  promoted. 

2.  IDA  makes  financial  assistance  avaUable 
on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basU,  enabling 
foreign  assUtance  to  be  more  effectively  con- 
ditioned on  performance  than  Is  possible 
through  bilateral  agreements. 

4.  IDAS  provision  of  local  currencies  for 
development    reduces    demands    on    dollar 
lending  for  the  same  projects  and  purposes. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Thkeon  J.  Rica. 

(Cc:  Representative  Claxxncx  S.  Kil- 
BUKK,  RepresentoUve  Wiu.iam  R.  BAaarrr 
Representative  Hknbt  S.  Rkuss.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  Include  the  cham- 
ber's press  release  on  Its  stand: 

Washington,  May  11. — Congress  was  asked 
today  to  authorize  $312  million  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  to  be 
paid  in  annual  installments  in  fiscal  1966 
1967.  and  1968. 

The  request  was  made  by  Theron  J.  Rice, 
legislative  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Staites  in  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Wbicht  Patman.  chairman  of  the 
Hovise  Banking  Committee,  which  is  con- 
sidering legislation  on  the  association. 

Mr.  Rice  said  that  the  chamber  supports 
IDA  because : 

"It  has  demonstrated  a  business-like  ap- 
proach toward  Improving  the  climate  for 
private  enterprise  in  deyeloplng  countries. 

"Through  the  mxiltUateral  participation  of 
16  other  free  world  nations,  the  burden- 
sharing  concept  of  development  assistance 
has  been  promoted. 

"IDA  makes  financial  assistance  available 
on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis,  en- 
abling foreign  assistance  to  be  more  effec- 
tively conditioned  on  performance  than  is 
possible  through  bilateral  agreements. 

"IDA'S  provision  of  local  currencies  for 
development  reduces  demands  on  dollar 
lending  for  the  same  projects  and  purposes." 


Romanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NKW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  fellow  Americans  of  Rumanian  ori- 
gin and  Rumanians  in  this  country  com- 
memorate Rumanian  Independence  Day 
May  10.    It  was  on  this  date  in  1877 
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that  Rumania  was  established  as  an 
independent  nation  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  Ever  since,  until  Communists 
seized  power  in  Rumania,  May  10  has 
been  the  national  holiday,  as  Important 
to  Rumanians  as  July  4th  is  to  us. 

Rumania  was  an  ancient  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  has  shared  for 
centuries  many  of  the  cultural  and  re- 
ligious precedents  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. Who  has  not  thrilled  to  the  won- 
derful Rumanian  Rhaposldies  of  Georges 
Enescu?  Rumanians  maintained  their 
unity  against  repeated  Invasions  for 
centuries.  When  the  opportunity  came 
in  1877  to  fight  for  Independence  they 
were  prepared.  They  acquitted  them- 
selves with  agreat  distinction  in  the  war 
against  Turkey  and  proved  that  Uiey  de- 
served independence. 

Under  King  Carol  I  Independent  Ru- 
mania became  an  honored  and  respected 
member  of  the  international  community. 
Rumanian  Industry  grew  rapidly.  De- 
spite the  destruction  of  World  War  I.  by 
1939  Rumania  was  a  most  progressive 
nation.  The  combination  of  destructlve- 
ness  from  war  and  avaricious  fascist 
groups  within  reduced  Rumania  to  a 
state  of  ruin  by  1945.  Perhaps  a  million 
lives  were  lost.  Even  today  there  are 
many  more  women  than  men  in  Ruma- 
nia to  testify  to  the  horrible  losses  of  war- 
time. This  weakened  nation  thus  fell 
to  the  furious  aggression  of  Communist- 
led  political  and  military  forces  in  1947. 
Independence  became  a  lost  word  for 
Rumanians  and  Independence  Day  a  for- 
bidden memory. 

But  thankfully  many  Rumanians 
around  the  world  still  yearn  for  f reedcxn 
for  Rumania  and  still  celebrate  Ruma- 
nian Independence  Day. 

By  our  words  here  we  encourage  Ru- 
manians everywhere  to  continue  their 
resistance  to  c(Mnmunism  and  we  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Rumanian  independence.  We  see 
with  a  great  deal  of  hope  recent  indica- 
tion of  an  Independent  spirit  in  Ruma- 
nia. The  ties  that  bind  Rumania  into  the 
Soviet  empire  are  loosening.  Now  is  the 
time  to  speak  out  more  strongly  than 
ever  before  for  Rumanian  independence. 
May  10. 1877.  is  not  completely  forgotten 
yet  by  any  means. 


National  Conunistion  on  Food 
Marketinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  to- 
day approved  a  measure  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposal,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
prompt,  yet  comprehensive  consideration 
they  gave  this  matter,  and  for  the  per- 
fecting amendmoits  which  they  adopted 
in  Ibis  morning's  executive  session. 


Today's  action  marks  a  significant  step 
toward  what  I  hope  wiU  be  oiverwhelm- 
ing  House  i^wroval  of  the  Commission's 
inquiry.  An  editorial  In  this  morning's 
Washingtcm  Post  provides  a  sound  and 
balanced  view  of  what  that  inquiry  might 
encompass;  It  should  be  Instructive  both 
to  those  supporting  the  Commission  and 
to  those  interested  in  it. 

Thk  Mabkctino  or  Food 

Few  of  the  housewives  who  are  collectievly 
responsible  for  retail  purchases  of  food, 
which  run  to  about  $70  bUlion  a  year,  have 
the  time  or  Inclination  to  reflect  upon  the 
striking  change  in  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution that  have  occurred  In  the  last  two 
decades.  In  moving  from  the  corner  grocery 
store  to  the  vast  supermarket  and  from  bins 
of  unpacked  foods  to  such  highly  iH-ocessed 
products  as  the  frozen  TV  dinner,  t^e  Amer- 
ican family  hac  been  the  beneficiary  of  Im- 
pressive economies  of  large-scale  production 
and  distribution  as  well  as  of  advances  in  the 
agricultural  sciences. 

Food  purchases  today  account  for  less  than 
19  percent  of  take-home  pay,  and  In  relation 
to  income  and  variety  of  foods  consumed, 
the  average  American  family  now  probably 
eats  for  less  than  those  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  But  in  creating  this  splendid 
cornucopia,  the  traditional  relationships  be- 
tween farmers  and  food  processors  and  be- 
tween food  processors  and  retailers  have  un- 
dergone radical  changes,  and  it  Is  feared  that 
the  benefits  to  consumers  have  been  con- 
fronted at  the  cost  of  injury  to  producer 
groups. 

The  proximate  cause  for  alarm,  especially 
In  congressional  circles,  is  the  decline  In  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar.  In  1947, 
47  cents  of  the  food  dollar  went  to  the 
farmer,  and  today  he  receives  only  37  cents. 
A  part  of  this  decline.  Just  how  much  Is  not 
known,  is  ascrlbable  to  the  trend  toward 
greater  processing.  The  string  beans  which 
are  frocen  in  packages  are  first  cleaned,  cut, 
and  partially  cooked;  poultry  Is  now  com- 
monly plucked  and  eviscerated;  and  com- 
pletely prepared  foods,  in  which  the  raw  ma- 
terials constitute  only  a  pai-t  of  the  basic 
production  costs  are  winning  increasing 
favor. 

But  not  all  of  the  decline  in  the^  farmers' 
share  of  the  food  dollar  Is  ascribatAe  to  the 
higher  degree  of  processing  or  the  shift  In 
consumers'  preferences.  Food  produows  and 
processors  may  be  the  unwlttbig  victims  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  market- 
ing structure.  Many  changes  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  rise  to  prominence  of  the 
vertically  Integrated  retail  food  chain,  the 
supermarket  organization  that  operates  its 
own  farms  and  packing  plants.  In  dealing 
with  independent  farmers,  cattlemen  and 
food  processors,  these  companies  are  in  a 
position  to  drive  hard  price  bargains,  to 
specify  quality  standards  and  delivery  dates. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man has  suggested  that  these  changes  in  the 
marketing  structure  will,  through  the  aggre- 
gation of  great  market  power,  pose  a  threat 
to  the  family  farm  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumer. But  not  enough  is  known  about 
what  the  Secretary  calls  the  food  "marketing 
revolution"  to  make  any  firm  Judgments. 
President  Johnson  has  therefore  asked  Ckm- 
grsfss  to  authorize  the  establishment  ctf  a 
National  Cotnmlsslon  on  Food  Marketing. 
This  bipartisan  body,  with  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  each  Chamber  of  the  Oongrees 
and  five  by  the  President,  woud  have  at  its 
disposal  a  professional  research  stail  to  assist 
In  the  important  task  of  rti*ttngiii»htT»g  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy,  between  the  genuine 
eoonomlee  of  large-scale  operatians  and  the 
improper  use  ot  market  power,  between  effi- 
ciency and  a  nostalgic  attachment  to  tradi- 
tion. The  oast  ot  the  Inveetlgatkm  would  be 
about  $3.5  mlUlon.  and  in  view  of  the  Im- 
portant Inues  involved,  we  hope  that  Con- 
gress wUI  go  along. 


Cor  Next  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  tusKoaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  of  Thursday,  May  7,  1964,  entiUed. 
"Our  Next  President,"  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
OuB  NxzT  Presidknt 

The  word  from  Washington,  from  the  i>oll- 
tlcal  experts,  and  from  the  pollsters  is  that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  a  "shoo-in" 
for  election  again  In  the  up-oomlng  vote. 

We  like  to  keep  folks  as  accurately  In- 
formed as  we  can,  and  It  would  be  nice  pro- 
fessionally to  tell  you  with  confidence  who 
the  next  President  will  be. 

However,  our  mem(»7  is  not  that  short, 
and  we  have  some  misgivings  about  all  this 
confidence  and  assurance. 

We  remember  at  about  this  same  stage  of 
the  game  when  Vice  President  NUon  "settled 
the  steel  strike"  much  as  President  Johnson 
recently  "settled  the  railroad  strike,"  and  the 
same,  kind  of  comments  were  freely  made 
then. 

Columns  were  written  about  how  the 
Democrats  had  "nobody" — Just  a  young. 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who 
wasn't  widely  known  and  was  a  Catholic  to 
boot,  a  shopworn  southerner  recently  re- 
covered fitun  a  heart  attack  named  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  Hubext  Htjmprket. 

None  of  them  enjoyed  national  stature  or 
national  popularity,  only  regional  at  best. 

The  experts  wrote  reams  about  how  as  vice 
president,  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  constantly 
placed  In  the  public  eye  receiving  ovations 
abroad,  tapping  Khrushchev  boldly  on  the 
chest,  settling  the  steel  strike,  etc. 

Evenly  directly  on  the  heels  of  the  con- 
ventions, Kennedy  was  "far  behind"  said  all 
the  observers,  and  they  later  "explained"  the 
mlsjudgment  by  the  unusual  clrciunstance 
of  the  TV  debates. 

That  Is  too  simple  an  explanation. 

The  fact  is  that  Nixon  had  wide  popularity 
at  the  point  In  events  but  not  deep.  It  was 
not  a  sense  of  personal  attachment.  It's 
the  kind  that  can  change  quickly. 

Also,  a  numb«-  of  things  happened  to  open 
points  of  harsh  criticism,  and  the  campaign 
provided  a  spotlight  in  which  the  criticism 
was  heard. 

We  mnember,  also,  that  Mr.  Dewey  was  a 
lead-pipe  cinch  right  down  to  the  wire,  not 
Just  many  months  before  the  election — and 
it  didn't  work  that  way. 

President  Johnson's  activities  and  programs 
have  offered  "something  for  everybody."  He 
Is  a  conservative,  a  liberal,  a  moderate,  a 
southerner,  a  westerner,  a  lover  of  little  chil- 
dren, poor  people,  rich  people,  of  manage- 
ment and  of  labor,  of  all  races,  and  a  believer 
In  less  taxing  and  more  spending  by  Govern- 
ment. 

He  is  an  anti-Communist  for  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

He  is  everything. 

Such  a  posture  offers  appeal  to  Just  about 
everybody — but  how  much  appeal? 

Who  actually  identifies  himself  and  his 
poeltions  with  President  Johnson  and  feels 
the  sense  of  partnership  or  deep  attachment 
inspired  by  a  Roosevelt,  a  Truman,  an  Elsen- 
hower, or  a  Kennedy? 

Johnson's  popularity  is  broad  but  thin. 

How  it  wears  will  depend  greatly  on  what 
happens  between  now  and  the  election  to 
strengthen  it  or  snap  It  apart. 
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CufioB  Urf  4d  fa  Tariff  NegolialioBs 

EXTENS;  ON  OF  REIlCARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 


or 
IN  THE  HOUS^ 


rOBTB   CABOLDfa 

OP  REPRBaBBTTATIVES 


industrial  (H^erationa  In 


Mond  ly.  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Industries  whl<h  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina under  tb<  industrial  development 
program  inltla  ed  by  formar  Governor 
Hodges  is  tbe  ^  ratt-bour  meter  plant  of 
Wesdnghouse  Klectric  Corp..  located  on 
tbe  outflidrts  ok  Raleigh.  This  fine  in- 
dustrial operat  ion  now  employs  more 
tban  a  thousaid  peoide  and  paid  out 
$6;350.000  in  pi  yroll.  local  taxes  and  lo- 
cal purchases  la  rt  year. 

Hie  tarlir  nei  rotlations  which  are  just 
getting  nnderwiy  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, can  have  a  most  important  effect 
on  the  operatic  ns  of  this  Westlnghouse 
plant  and  othei  ' 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  a  n  umber  of  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  ek  ctrlcal  eqvlpnent  indus- 
try In  other  sestlons  of  otu-  State,  and 
these  plants  cai  also  be  seriously  affec- 
ted if  the  TJ3.  arlffs  on  tbebr  products 
are  reduced  at  the  bargaining  sessions 
In  Geneva  wit  tout  careful  regard  for 
their  economic  >roblemsL 

The  watt-hoir  meter  manufacturers 
In  the  United  £  tates  have  jointly  urged 
that  the  rate  o:  import  dvij  on  meters 
not  be  reduced,  dnce  these  products  can 
be  made  much  i  beaipex  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  waf  e  rates  are  much  lower 
than  those  in  t  te  United  States.  They 
fear  that  a  lowe  ring  of  tbe  tariff  on  this 
product  will  generate  competition  from 
low-wage  count]  ies  and  will  cause  them 
to  lose  business  md  reduce  employment. 
I  am  urging  Mi.  Christian  Herter.  who 
Is  President  Joh  ison's  Special  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  tarlfl  and  trade  negotiations 
In  Geneva,  to  g  ve  careful  attention  to 
the  tariff  proUe  ns  of  UJ3.  meter  manu- 
facturers. 

A  short  time  a  gro  tbe  National  Electri- 
cal Manufacturers'  Association  had  a 
breakfaet  meetiog  in  Washington  for 
nearly  50  Members  of  Congress.  I  at- 
tended that  briakfact  and  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  straight  for- 
ward talk  given  Dy  Mr.  John  R.  Morrill 
on  that  occasion  I  aminsertliig  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Morrill's  talk  into  the  Ricord 
with  my  remaiki  in  order  that  it  will  be 
available  for  all  o  read. 

I  understand  t  lat  the  dectrlcal  man- 
ufacturing Indus  xy  made  presentations 
to  the  XJB.  Tarlfl  Commiasion  and  to  the 
UJ3.  Trade  Infcrmatlon  Committee  a 
short  time  ago.  ezjdaMlng  th^r  atti- 
tudes on  foreign  jtrade.    They  supported 
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ing  the  tariff  and  trade  problems  of  the 
electrical  equipment  industry,  other  than 
the  special  problem  of  watt-hour  meters. 
These  recommendations  are  simiinarized 
as  follows: 

First.  Grant  tariff  reductions  on  elec- 
trical products  only  in  return  for  recip- 
rocal concessions  by  foreign  nations  on 
the  same  electrical  products. 

Second.  Obtafn  effective  agreement 
on  the  elimination  of  nontarlff  barriers 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  negotiations 
concerning  the  reduction  of  U.S.  tariffs, 
particularly  on  heavy  utility  apparatus! 

Third.  Establish  the  need  and  right  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  concessions  in 
return  for  the  continued  use  by  foreign 
countries  of  financial  and  other  incen- 
tives, including  direct  subsidies  and  tax 
remissions  to  their  own  manufacturers. 

Fourth.  Include  suitable  representa- 
tives of  the  electrical  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  advisory  group  to  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Morrill  pointed  out  that  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  negotiators  to  observe  these 
principles  in  their  bargaining  at  Geneva 
could  well  have  serious  adverse  effects 
upon  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  equipment  segments  of  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  assure  Mr.  Herter  of  my 
interest  in  reasonable  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies. I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  sending  a  letter 
to  him  on  this  subject.  I  am  also  Insert- 
ing in  the  Rxcoro  a  copy  of  this  joint 
letter  to  Governor  Herter: 
SrATXMXMT  or  John  B.  Morkill.  PREsmENT, 
Jakxs    B.    Keaknst    Corp..     Betoex    the 

WaSHIMGTOIV        CONfTKENCE.        QEMEaATION, 
TKANSMISSION       and      DISTRIBT7TION       EOTTXP- 

MEJiT      Division.      Nationai,      Electricai, 

MANTTTACTUKKaa  ASSOCIATION.  StaTLKE 

Hotel.  Washincton,  D.C.  April  15.  1»84 
In  the  last  60  yean  the  use  of  electricity 
has  done  more  to  change  the  way  we  Uve 
than  anything  else.  Think  for  a  mo- 
menl^  •  •  •  qu^  lighting,  otir  home,  com- 
munications, transportation,  and  the  very 
exploration  of  space  Itself  are  as  we  know 
them  today  because  of  electricity. 

In  order  to  use  electricity  it  has  to  be 
created  and  delivered.  Our  Industry  Alls  the 
vital  role  In  this  process.  We  build  the 
equipment  that  creates  and  deUvers  elec- 
tricity to  all  consumers.  The  electric  power 
companies  operate  this  equipment,  but  we 
are  the  ones  who  actually  design  and  build 
the  generators:  who  design  and  build  the 
towers  and  cables  which  carry  the  power: 
who  transform  the  electricity  from  the 
600.000  volts  at  which  It  is  transmitted  across 
the  country  down  to  the  usable  115  volts  we 
all  know  so  well  and  take  so  much  for 
granted. 

The  electrical  manufacturing  industry  had 
Its  beginnings  In  Thomas  Edison's  light  bulb 
of  1879,  In  William  Stanley's  transformer  of 
1888  and  Oeorge  Westlnghouse's  alternating 
current  system  of  1893.  Prom  these  humble 
beginnings  our  Indiistry  has  grown  rapidly. 
Since  Its  birth,  the  VS.  electric  power  indus- 
try has  on  the  averkige  doubled  In  size  every 
10  yean.  I  know  of  no  other  Industry  that 
can  match  this  record  of  stistalned  high 
growth  for  so  long  a  time. 

As  a  result  of  this  phenomenal  growth,  to- 
day the  United  States  leads  the  world  In  elec- 
tric generation  and  use.  With  one-sixteenth 
of  the  world's  pofmlatlon.  we  poaeess  one- 
thlrd  of  the  world's  rtectiic  power  captkclty. 
We  have  three  times  the  electric  capacity  of 
our  cloaest  competitor,  the  Soviet  Union. 


In  America  80  percent  of  otir  power  U  pro- 
duced by  steam  generaUng  stations  using 
coal.  oU.  or  gas  as  a  fuel;  however,  there  are 
now  over  a  dozen  nuclear  power  stations  In 
operation,  operating  on  nuclear  fuel.  Twenty 
percent  of  our  power  In  this  country  Is  gen- 
erated by  hydroelectric  plants. 

Most  of  the  equipment  in  the  steam,  nu- 
clear, and  hydro  plants  are  products  of  our 
Industry.  The  size  of  the  producta  used  In 
these  generating  stations  reaUy  staggers  the 
ImaglnaUon.  For  example,  one  large  turbine 
generator  will  weigh  4  million  poimds — one 
transformer  or  circuit  breaker  can  be  as  large 
as  a  house  and  weigh  hundreds  of  tons 

There  is  hardly  a  home  in  the  United 
States  without  electricity.  Whether  this 
electricity  gets  there  over  the  wires  of  the 
Investor-owned  power  companies,  REA  co- 
operatives, or  TVA.  the  equipment  to  gen- 
erate it  and  get  it  there  was  made  by  the 
electrical  equipment  companies  represented 
here  this  morning. 

Last  year  this  country  used  1.000  bUllon 
kilowatt-hours.  That's  a  trUIlcm  kUowatt- 
hours.  An  average  residential  customer,  like 
you  or  me,  uses  4,600  kilowatt-hours.  In 
1980  we  estimate  that  in  this  coimtry  we  will 
consume  nearly  3  trtlllon  kUowatt-hours.  and 
the  average  residential  customer  will  use 
13.000  kilowatt-hours  per  year  •  •  •  three 
times  the  present  usage. 

But  the  real  miracle  of  our  century  Is  the 
cost  of  electricity.  Ptw  years  while  the  cost 
of  nearly  everything  else  has  gone  up,  up. 
and  up,  the  cost  of  electricity  has  come  down. 
In  the  last  26  years  the  cost  of  living  has 
more  than  doubled,  but  the  cost  of  a  kUo- 
watt-hour  of  electricity  delivered  to  your 
home  Is  less  than  It  was  In  1936. 

Today  the  average  cost  of  a  kilowatt-hour 
to  a  residential  user — that  Is  let  us  say,  the 
electricity  used  in  1  hour  by  10  100-watt 
bulbs  is  only^2.4  cents.  Here,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  real  values  of  ovir  way  of  life  In 
America. 

How  was  this  remarkable  achievement 
made  possible?  Primarily  by  the  reeearch 
and  developoaent  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented in  this  room  today,  working  closely 
with  the  electric  power  com]>anies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  coal  needed  to  generate 
a  kilowatt-hour  today  Is  down  nearly  40  per- 
cent from  1939. 

The  entire  electrical  manufacturing  in- 
dustry l4  mammoth  in  size,  representing  bil- 
lions upon  bUlions  of  dollars  in  investment 
and  employing  over  1^  million  workers  in 
nearly  8.000  factorlee.  That  portion  of  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry  meeting 
with  you  this  morning  U  also  an  extremely 
important  part  of  our  naUonal  economy  in 
peacetime  or  wartime.  We  employ  over  160.- 
000  people  In  nearly  500  plants  in  36  States. 
Our  sales  are  around  $3  bUllon  per  year. 

In  1963,  which  was  not  an  unusually  large 
year  for  our  Industry,  the  power  companies 
who  generate  and  distribute  electricity  spent 
$4.6  billion  on  new  construction.  The  heart 
of  this  construction  wu  our  equipment.  We 
estimate  that  between  now  and  1980  these 
same  power  companies  will  spend  $55  billion 
on  new  faculties.  I  mention  these  figures  to 
give  you  some  indication  of  the  Impact  of 
our  portion  of  this  Industry  on  the  national 
economy. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  to  our  do- 
mestic economy,  the  electrical  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  for  many  years  exported  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  globe  and  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  favorable 
balance  of  foreign  trade  which  is  stUl  en- 
Joyed  by  the  United  Stetes.  Products  of 
the  entire  electrical  manufacturing  industry 
account  foe  approximately  5  percent  of  all 
exports  of  finished  domestic  merchandise. 

The  generation,  transmission,  and  distri- 
bution equipment  section  of  the  Industry 
has  for  years  exported  to  foreign  countries 
but  prlmartly  to  the  underdeveloped  or  de- 
veloping nations,  where  purchases  have  often 
been  tied  to  American  aid  programs.     Our 
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segment  of  the  Industry  would  like  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  export  field,  but  we 
are  prevented  by  the  actions  of  most  of  the 
countries  In  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA  where 
the  big  market  is. 

These  countries  natiirally  have  tariffs  on 
our  products.  Tariff  barriers  always  have 
a  slowing  effect. on  world  trade  but  It's  the 
nontaiiff  barriers  which  control  the  export 
of  o\ir  products.  These  nontarlff  barriers 
include  quotas,  restrictive  regulations,  bpe- 
clal  taxes,  and  in  most  oases,  the  outright 
refusal  to  buy  products  of  our  type  from 
any  but  companies  within  their  own  borders. 
Almost  all  European  utilities  are  state- 
owned,  with  policies  of  purchasing  only  from 
their  own  domestic  manufacturers.  This  not 
only  protects  their  home  market,  but  it^helps 
these  European  manufacturers  to  compete  in 
world  markets — including  the  United  States. 
Now  please  understand,  we  are  not  con- 
demning this  practice  as  such.  Foreign 
countries  should  certainly  have  a  right  to 
operate  their  own  power  systems  and  pur- 
chasing practices  as  they  wish.  The  only 
thing  that  concerns  us  Is  that  our  repre- 
sentatives under  the  provisions  of  GATT  are 
soon  to  sit  down  with  representatives  of  these 
foreign  nations  to  talk  about  selling  our  type 
of  products  to  each  other. 

Our  OATT  representatives  are  going  to 
Oeneva  to  negotiate  reductions  In  American 
tariffs  on  products  coming  into  this  coun- 
try— on  products  of  the  type  the  people  in 
this  room  manufacture.  Therefore,  it  Is  of 
deep  concern  to  us  that  these  negotiators  un- 
derstand that  unless  they  can  convince  these 
foreign  countries  to  eliminate  their  restric- 
tive practices  and  nationalistic  buying,  that 
even  If  the  industrialized  nations  reduce  their 
tariffs  to  zero,  we  wlU  get  Uttle  additional 
business  from  them. 

Yet.  if  UjS.  tariffs  are  reduced,  the  Ameri- 
can market  will  see  a  significant  Increase  of 
foreign  products  because  American  public 
power  buyers,  in  contrast  with  Europeans, 
purchase  foreign  manufactured  Items  when- 
ever the  price  is  lower.  This  influx  of  for- 
eign electrical  equipment  may  very  well  wipe 
out  the  trade  balance  advantage  now  en- 
joyed by  the  electrical  manufacturing  Indus- 
try. Worse  than  that.  It  wUl  probably  re- 
sult In  reduction  of  employment  In  many  of 
our  plants.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
lower  prices  of  the  foreign  goods  will  depress 
prices  In  our  Industry  still  further  and  may 
result  In  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller 
companies  in  oxir  Industry  In  your  districts. 
On  March  6  of  this  year  we  presented  our 
industry  story  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
to  the  Trade  Information  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  were  public- 
ly commended  by  both  agencies  for  an  objec- 
tive and  factual  presentation.  We  stated  to 
them  our  Industry  believes  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  We  believe  also  that  If 
tariffs  are  to  be  r^uced  on  our  electrical 
products,  it  should  be  on  a  mutually  recip- 
rocal basis,  and,  that  these  foreign  countries 
must  eliminate  their  nontarlff  barriers  as 
well. 

Further,  that  the  EEC  and  EFTA  member 
countries  must  agree  to  exempt  American 
products  from  their  equalization  taxes  which 
are  not  called  tariffs  but  have  exactly  the 
same  effect.  And  further,  these  foreign 
governments  must  stop  their  practices  of 
refunding  all  taxes  to  their  own  manu- 
facturers whenever  a  product  goes  out  of 
their  country.  This  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  American  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete in  third  countries  because  our  prod- 
ucts must  be  priced  to  pay  all  American 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  Trade  Information  Committee  wlU 
study  oxu'  situation  very  carefully.  We  also 
hope  that  the  OATT  negotiating  team  will 
take  with  them  to  Oeneva  an  adviser  who  is 
an  experienced  representative  of  the  electrical 
manufacturing   Industry.     We   reepectfxilly 


suggest  and  woiQd  greatly  appreciate  it  tf 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  would  en- 
coiirage  them  to  do  just  exactly  this. 

What  we  have  said  is  that  our  Industry 
Is  wUllng  and  often  able  to  compete  with 
the  EEC  and  EFTA  covmtrles  even  thovigh 
their  labor  rates  are  40  to  50  percent  of  ours. 
But  we  can't  win  this  100-yard  dash  if 
our  Qovemment  starts  our  competitors  60 
yards  ahead  of  us.  We  need  your  help  in  in- 
suring that  our  industry — your  Industry, 
since  our  plants  are  In  your  congressional 
districts — gets  a  fair  shake  out  of  the  GATT 
negotiations. 

Our  Industry  also  hopes  Congress' will  con- 
sider pending  legislation  to  amend  the  Antl- 
Dumplng  Act  of  1921.  The  Industry  be- 
lieves that  such  legislation  Is  badly  needed 
to  expedite  enforcement  of  the  act,  to  es- 
tablish shorter  time  limits  to  determine  vio- 
lations, and  to  take  prompt,  effective  Eictlon 
against  all  foreign  exporters,  or  domestic 
Importers,  guilty  of  selling  foreign  merchan- 
dise In  the  United  States  at  dump  prices. 
There  are  several  bills  of  this  kind  before 
the  Congress  and  we  respectfully  urge  our 
Congressmen  to  analyze  and  support  them. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Special   Representative   for   Trade  Negotia- 
tions, Executive  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Govkrhos  Hertee:  We  want  to  let 
you  know  of  our  Interest  in  and  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
electric  utility  equipment  in  March  when 
they  appeared  before  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  as  members  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Manufactiirers  Association  (NEMA) . 

In  their  brief,  and  In  subsequent  oral  tes- 
timony, these  NEMA  members  stated  that 
with  respect  to  heavy  electric  utility  equip- 
ment, UJS.  manufacturers  cannot  sell  their 
products  In  Industrialized  Europe  (the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association  countries)  and 
Japan  principally  becaiise  naUonallstlc  pro- 
curement policies  and  practices  by  the  gov- 
ernment atuhorltles  which  own  or  control 
the  electric  utilities  In  these  countries  effec- 
tively prevent  outside  competition. 

The  NEMA  brief,  at  page  61,  says: 

"If  foreign  manufacturers  are  to  continue 
to  enjoy  access  to  the  U.S.  market — and  cer- 
tainly if  they  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
fxirther  reduction  in  present  moderate  UjS. 
tariff  rates — their  respective  governments 
must  agree  to  grant  U.S.  concerns  an  equal 
opportvinlty  to  compete  In  the  local  markets 
of  the  EEC-EFTA  countries  and  Japan. 
Equal  opportunity  to  compete  in  those  mar- 
kets means: 

"1.  Equally  valuable  reductions  in  ECC- 
EFTA  and  Japanese  tariffs  on  heavy  electrical 
apparatus. 

"2.  Elimination  or  reduction  of  'equaliza- 
tion' taxes  so  that  the  combined  tariff- 
'equallzatlon'  tax  burden  does  not  exceed 
the  U.S.  tariff  rate  on  such  products. 

"3.  Elimination  of  nontarlff  barriers  in- 
cluding laws,  regulations,  and  grovemment- 
sanctloned  practices  which  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  access  of  American-made 
heavy  electrical  i^paratus  to  the  EEC-EFTA 
and  Japcmese  markets  to  a  greater  extent 
than  such  apparatus  made  in  those  coun- 
tries is  restricted  from  access  to  the  UJ3. 
market." 

Representing  as  we  do  the  plant  locations 
where  U.S.  electric  utility  equipment  is  man- 
ufactured, and  recognizing  the  vital  stake 
this  Industry  has  in  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  worldwide,  we  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  NEMA  brief  and  urge  that 
unless  and  untU  such  equal  opportunity  Is 
made  a  reality,  there  be  no  further  reduc- 
tions In  XJB.  duties  on  this  category  of  elec- 
tric equipment. 

(Signed  by  30  Members  of  Congress.) 
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or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcB  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
May  9.  1964: 

Washington   Report 
(By   Congressman  Bruce  Alger,   Fifth   Dis- 
trict, Tex..  May  9.  1964) 

HOt7SE  passes  eighth  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

The  House  kept  up  Its  pace  this  week  by 
approving  the  eighth  appropriation  bill.  Ap- 
propriations for  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  totaled  $1,702,827,800.  There 
are  only  four  more  regular  appropriation 
bills  which  the  House  expects  to  act  upon 
within  the  next  month,  thus  putting  us  in  a 
position  to  adjourn. 

However,  the  Senate  Is  far  behind.  No  im- 
mediate end  Is  In  sight  for  Senate  action  on 
the  civil  rights  bUl.  Because  the  commit- 
tees cannot  meet  during  Senate  debate,  the 
House-passed  legislation  Is  fast  piling  up. 
with  the  result  Congress  will  be  held  in  ses- 
sion, long  past  a  reasonable  adjournment 
date.  The  President,  in  his  press  conference 
picnic.  Indicated  he  plans  to  hold  Congress 
in  session  after  both  conventions  and  again 
after  the  election.  FuU  responslbUity  tar 
the  failure  to  dispatch  the  work  of  Congress 
in  an  orderly  manner  must  be  borne  by  the 
Democrat  Party  because  It  has  the  majority 
of  votes  and  its  leadership  schedules  the  pro- 
gram for  legislation.  So,  when  the  President 
says  the  people  are  entitled  to  a  vote  by 
Congress  on  legislation  and  he  is  entitled 
to  It,  he  need  look  no  further  for  action  than 
to  his  own  party. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1966.  de- 
fies detaUed  explanation  in  the  short  space 
of  a  newsletter.  Some  specific  criticisms  rep- 
resent the  objections  of  some  to  such 
spending. 

State  Department 

1.  While  the  budget  was  cut,  spending  goes 
up  in  State  and  Justice  Departments. 

2.  Representation  allowance,  that  is,  the 
Uquor  bUl   for  oversea  diplomats,   $993,000. 

3.  International  organizations  member- 
ships, $93  million,  including  the  ILO,  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization. 

Commerce  Department 

4.  The  ARA,  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, operational  expense  of  $14  million, 
plus  $69^2  million  additional  grants. 

Judiciary 

6.  The  limousine  for  the  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice,  $8,100. 

Related  agencies 

6.  Small  Business  Administration,  $7  mil- 
lion for  salaries  and  expenses  pliis  $28  mU- 
Uon  transfer  from  revolving  fund  for  loans. 

7.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Increase  of  $3^  mlUion  over  $11  million  this 
year  for  a  total  of  $14  million. 

8.  The  VS.  Information  Agency,  cost  of 
$166  million. 

LEGISLATIVE   BOX    SCOSK 

The  bills  the  President  has  designated 
as  "must  legislation"  and  for  which  he 
threatens  to  keep  Congress  In  session  are: 

1.  CI vU  rights. 

2.  Food  stamp  plan. 

3.  Government  pay  increases. 

4.  Medicare. 
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lackage. 
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policies  free  of  dlctatlMi  from  other 
powers.  Now  we  desire  that  the 
Rumanian  Government,  realizing  the 
benefits  of  freedom  of  action  on  the 
world  scene,  will  extend  freedom  to  its 
own  people,  for  their  benefit  and  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  Rumania  will  hold 
high-level  eccxiomic  and  political  talks 
later  this  month.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  these  discussions  may  result  in 
fruitful  action  on  the  part  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  meantime,  we  want  the  people 
of  Rimiania  to  know  of  the  deep  regard 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  desire  to  see 
them  once  again  free  and  independent. 


SoBtets,  Smiles,  101  Strinsfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  District  has  contributed 
many  outstanding  young  men  and  women 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  serving  as 
teachers,  medical  technicians,  and  nurses 
all  over  the  globe.  One  of  these  volun- 
teers. Peter  Boyer,  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
is  a  teacher  and  lecturer  in  English  at 
Osmania  University  in  Hyderabad,  India. 

He  described  his  experiences  in  the 
April  1964  issue  of  the  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteer. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude his  article  in  the  Congre.ssionai. 
Record. 

Sunsets.  Smiles.   10 1   Strings 
( By  Peter  Boyer  i 
As  a  volunteer,  I  am  a  generalist      Freely 
translated  for  thoee  Peace  Corps  pledges  still 
imprisoned    by    the    language    barrier,    this 
means  that  I  have  a  liberal  arts  degree  and 
am  Innocent  of  any  particular  technical  skill 
As  such,  I  am  employed  as  an  English  lec- 
turer at  Osmania  University  In  Hyderabad. 

Indian  universities,  although  adapted 
mainly  from  the  British  university  system, 
share  with  American  universities  a  long  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  vacation  here  coincides 
with  the  hotter  season  from  April  to  June 
(I  say  hotter  because  there  are  only  two 
seasons:  hot  and  hotter)  Because  of  it,  I 
must  And  some  suitable  project  to  flJl  this 
gap  since  the  Peace  Corps  so  unreasonably 
frowns  on  3-month  vacations  for  Its  volun- 
teers. 

At  first,  I  thought  I  might  turn  to  agricul- 
ture. But  the  idea  of  pulling  weeds  in  the 
hot  sun  was  repugnant  to  a  sensitive  city 
boy  like  me.  What.  I  then  reflected,  is  the 
true  function  of  a  generalist  in  a  free  society? 
Ultimately  I  decided  I  might  best  use  the 
time  to  continue  to  teach  English. 

In  India,  problems  of  communication  are 
compounded  by  the  existence  of  14  major 
languages  and  Uterally  hundreds  of  dialects, 
liany  of  the  students  entering  university 
have  never  been  taught  in  English — the  uni- 
versity's teaching  language — so  that  on  their 
arrival  they  have  to  grope  desperately  to 
understand  their  instructors.  To  minimize 
this  agonising  period,  I  decided  to  conduct 
a  course  In  English  for  high  school  seniors. 
My  first  steps  seemed  like  the  waits  of  a 
faint-hearted    boxer — 1   danced    beautifully 


but  never  scored.  I  approached  six  or  seven 
high  schools,  where  each  principal  eagerly 
promised  to  give  me  a  list  of  10  or  15  students 
eager  to  learn  more  Kngllsh. 

By  mid-Pebruary,  I  had  received  a  list  from 
only  two  schools.  Finally  I  fotmd  a  school 
whose  vigorous  headmaster  not  only  prom- 
ised to  provide  students  but  offered  to  lend 
his  facilities  as  well.  From  this  point,  mat- 
ters went  rapidly,  until  there  were  four  cen- 
ters throughout  the  city,  and  200  students 
were  being  dally  exposed  to  English  by  six 
volunteers.  We  taught  for  1  month,  as 
planned,  and  the  success  of  the  program  can 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  net  one  of  the 
students — or  teachers — suggested  another 
day  of  lessons.    What  greater  tribute? 

Actually,  my  brief  story  ends  in  sunsets 
and  smiles  and  101  strings.  But  Just  one 
time  I  would  Uke  to  hear  of  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  who  struggled  through  many  diffi- 
culties, surmounted  obstacle  after  obstacle, 
and  finally  proved  that  his  project  was  a 
failure. 

Finding  a  workable  summer  project  can 
really  be  a  tnrlng  experience,  but  if  a  project 
Is  successful  there  are  numerous  Ixneflts — 
such  as  providing  conversations  with  admin- 
istrators and  articles  for  the  "Peace  Corps 
Volunteer."  The  biggest  problem  U  to  find 
something  that  provides  direct  benefit.  If 
people  in  India  can  see  advantages  to  a  pro- 
gram, they  respond  quickly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally. Too  often.  I  think,  a  coimtry  Ls  Judged 
by  the  scope  of  its  problems,  and  not  by  Its 
attempt  to  overcome  them.  Indians  are  not 
inept  or  unintelligent:  they  fully  recognize 
their  difficulties.  Yet  it  is  because  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  so  interrelated  that  the 
simple  solutions  which  an  observer  might 
hastily  suggest  are  not  practicable  at  all. 
For  example.  India's  burden  at  increasing 
population  la  linked  with  attempts  to  edu- 
cate millions  of  vUlagers,  which  In  ttim  is 
connected  to  the  language  problem,  and  this 
to  the  political  divisions  of  the  country 
and  so  on.  Once  a  useful  scheme  Is  pro- 
posed, however,  responses  can  be  overwhelm- 
ing This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
being  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  worth  while 


RomaaUa  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10, 
1877.  the  nation  of  Rumania,  after  cen- 
turies of  living  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  declared  its  independ- 
ence. Today,  that  nation  is  only  one 
among  many  forming  part  of  the  vast 
Soviet  empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  In  1939,  following  the 
Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the  Soviet  Union  seized 
Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukovlna  from 
Rumania.  In  August  1944,  as  World 
War  n  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Soviet 
armies  marched  into  Rumania  and 
stayed  to  supervise  the  establishment  of 
a  Communist  regime.  Soviet  domina- 
tion brought  the  political  rigors  of  to- 
talitarian rule,  the  forced  collectlviza- 
tion  of  the  land  of  the  peasants,  the 
submission  of  the  Rumanian  economy  to 
the  prior  demands  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy, and  attonpts  to  weaken  the  force 
of  Rumania's  cultural  ties  with  the  West 
and  to  establish  a  place  for  the  foreign 
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culture  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ru- 
manians are  a  stubborn  and  courageous 
people,  however.  They  have  increasing- 
ly resisted  Soviet  efforts  to  maintain 
them  in  the  inferior  position  of  a  pri- 
marily agricultural  country.  They  have 
taken  an  independent  line  hi  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  dispute.  They  have  sought  to 
increase  their  contacts  with  the  West. 
True  Independence  lies  yet  ahead.  But 
let  us  hope  that  It  is  nearer  today  than 
it  lias  been  in  many  years,  and  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  Rumanians 
will  once  more  be  able  to  observe  their 
traditional  Independence  day  in  free- 
dom. 


The  Bomber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF   NKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  our 
military  force  structure.  At  one  time 
the  cold  war  was  such  that  the  most 
urgent  task  was  to  provide  for  a  deterrent 
against  massive  aggression — a  nuclear 
superiority  that  would  protect  the  West 
from  total  destruction  by  a  potential  nu- 
clear attack.  But  wars  change,  and  so 
do  the  implications  of  the  threat  as  well 
as  the  methods  by  which  wars  are  fought. 
Sometimes  these  changes  come  about 
more  swiftly  than  philosophers  of  war- 
fare can  keep  abreast. 

The  cold  war  threat  is  now  no  longer 
limited  to  mass  military  destruction. 
Rather,  the  menace  is  our  lack  of  conven- 
tional weapons  to  meet  the  threat  of  lim- 
ited wars.  If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  be 
unprepared  for  limited  warfare  we  are 
then  compelled  to  rely  upon  desperate 
strategies  of  vast  mutual  destruction. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  a  small 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Feather  River 
Bulletin  in  Quincy,  Calif.,  which  makes  a 
point  of  emphasis  in  the  present  con- 
troversy now  before  th^  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thz  BoiCBza 

There  has  been  disagreement  for  some 
years  between  Congress,  which  appropriates 
money  for  military  purposes,  and  the  mili- 
tary brass  which  actually  spends  It.  The 
point  of  disagreement  has  to  do  with  certain 
proposed  military  airplanes;  Congress  wants 
them  built  and  kept  ready  for  use,  and  the 
military  does  not. 

If  the  military  had  a  record  of  being  right 
about  new  military  methods  and  devices  one 
would  be  much  more  Inclined  to  agree  that. 
Indeed  the  bomber  Is  obsolete  and  that  the 
next  war.  If  there  Ls  one,  will  be  decided  with 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  fired 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  targets.  One 
cannot  help  recalling  that  when  the  tank 
was  a  new  weapon  it  was  necessary  to  give 
the  military  establishment — In  this  case 
British — positive  orders  not  to  Ignore,  it  but 
to  use  it. 

One  may  suspect  the  chief  reason  the  U.S. 
mUltary  does  not  propose  to  use  bombers  Is 
that  the  Rtisslan  military  does  not  propose 
to  use  them.  Well,  the  reason  the  Russians 
wont  use  them  may  well  be  that  Americans 


have  consistently  built  bombers  that  fly 
faster  and  higher  than  Russian  aircraft. 
Why  build  bombers  that  will  be  outclassed? 
Better  to  concentrate  on  ICBM's.  This  Is 
good  logic  for  Russians  but  not  good  logic  for 
Americans.  However,  original  thinking  Is 
not  something  for  which  the  U-S.  military 
Is  noted.  One  wonders  how  many  present 
day  BUly  Mitchells  there  may  be  mutter- 
ing— strictly  to  themselves — about  the  situa- 
tion. 

Military  history  is  full  of  cases  where  there 
was  an  overlapping  of  weapons,  if  it  may  be 
called  that.  Thus  in  many  of  the  battles  of 
antiquity,  though  the  bronze  age  had  arrived, 
many  an  Infantrjrman  fought  with  a  stone 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  And  when 
the  Iron  age  arrived  It  had  no  significance 
for  many  years,  as  the  price  of  an  iron  knife 
or  dagger  was  about  15  times  what  the  price 
would  have  been  for  a  slmUar  weapon  made 
of  solid  gold — If  anyone  had  wanted  a  blade 
made  of  solid  gold. 

Gunpowder  was  Invented,  so  far  as  Euro- 
peans were  concerned.  In  about  1270.  It  was 
of  course  destined  to  become  a  chief  ele- 
ment In  military  science.  Yet  the  English 
longbow  was  decisive  when  the  English  and 
French  fought  the  Battle  of  Crecy  in  1346, 
the  Battle  of  Poitiers  10  years  later,  and  the 
Battle  of  Aglncourt  In  1415.  True,  there 
were  other  factors,  but  cannon  used  by  the 
French  was  hardly  one  of  them.  In  every 
case  the  French  far  outnumbered  the  Eng- 
lished, and  In  every  case  the  English,  not 
knowing  their  bows  and  arrows  had  become 
obsolete,  won  the  battle. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  ICBM 
has  not  yet  been  perfected  to  a  point  where 
we  can  be  sure  It  wUl  arrive  at  Its  destina- 
tion. It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
bomber,  which  takes  the  bomb  to  the  tar- 
get, will  be  the  decisive  weapon  In  the  next 
emergency.  At  least  there  Is  sufficient  poe- 
slbUlty  of  this  that  the  bomber  should  not 
yet  be  abandoned. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICRIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 
We  remember  this  day  in  honor  of  those 
many  Rumanians  who  Joined  together  in 
1877  to  establish  their  own  nation. 

Rumania's  unification  and  Independ- 
ence came  after  nearly  400  years  of  alien 
rule  by  her  neighbors  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Never,  however,  during  this 
whole  time  did  the  Rumanians  cease  to 
wort  for  the  attainment  of  their  free- 
dom. In  1877,  with  the  Russo-Turklsh 
War  raging  in  the  Balkans  the  Ruma- 
nians saw  their  opportunity  and  Joined 
the  Russians  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  their  efforts  were  re- 
warded when  the  Congress  of  Berlin  rec- 
ognized their  newly  won  Independence. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rumanians  did  not 
retain  their  true  Independence  for  very 
long.  Although  this  nation  fought  with 
the  Allied  and  associated  powers  In  the 
First  World  War,  she  was  inevitably  in- 
volved as  a  helpless  victim  in  the  Nazi 
struggle  during  the  Second  Worid  War 
and  by  the  end  of  the  war  found  herself 


under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Kremlin. 

For  nearly  two  decades  now.  the  coun- 
try has  been  sealed  off  from  the  free 
world  and  some  17  million  Rumanians 
live  in  what  Is  practically  a  vast  prison 
camp  where  they  are  continually  sub- 
ject to  the  worst  excesses  of  Communist 
totalitarianism.  As  a  result  of  Russian 
control,  these  sturdy  peasants  are  forced 
to  till  their  fertile  land  mostly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Denied  aU 
forms  of  freedom,  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  obey  all  Commimist  dictates,  for 
democracy,  as  we  in  the  free  world  know 
it,  is  not  permitted. 

We,  in  the  free  world,  must  hx^ie  that 
the  Rumanians  will  continue  to  retain 
the  strength  and  will  to  fight  for  inde- 
pendence as  they  always  have  in  the  past. 
And  it  is  on  this  87th  anniversary  of 
Rumanian  Independence  Day  that  we 
look  with  sont>w  at  the  present  unhs^py 
state  of  the  Rumanian  people  and  wish 
that  the  future  will  soon  allow  the  Ru- 
manians to  regain  their  lost  freedom. 


Umpire  Jadde  Robinson  Calls  Errors  Ho 
Sees— Bj  Black  and  White 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  civil  rights  were  Just  as  c<xn- 
plicated,  if  not  more  so,  100  years  ago 
as  they  are  today.  During  the  war  Lin- 
coln found  civil  rights  as  a  problem.  He 
explored  a  number  of  different  answers 
to  the  problem  and  finally  foimd  the 
problem  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  America. 
His  plan  for  exporting  the  Negro  was  Im- 
practical and  Impossible.  The  thought 
of  setting  them  aside  in  their  own  com- 
munity was  inconsistent  with  American 
policy — so  he  changed  his  position  on 
this  matter.  His  final  decision  on  this 
matter  was  reflected  to  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  who  was  in  control  of  the  17  of 
the  48  parishes  of  Louisiana,  in  1863. 
where  he  said  he  hoped  they  would 
adopt  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
and  while  at  it,  adopt  some  plan  where 
they  could  live  themselves  out  of  their 
old  relationships  to  each  other  and  both 
come  out  better  prepared  for  the  new, 
adding,  "that  education  of  the  young 
blacks  should  be  part  of  the  plan."  Then 
later  in  letters  to  Gen.  Michael  Hahn, 
who  had  been  appointed  Governor,  he 
voiced  the  desire  to  allow  the  Negroes  a 
vote.  He  then,  of  course,  recommended 
the  passage  of  the  13th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  I  am  sure  would 
have  recommended  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  which  came  after  his  death. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  Lincoln  would 
have  backed  only  those  plans  that  pro- 
vided the  gradual  extension  of  basic 
freedoms  by  a  plan  that  would  have 
made  progress  certain.  This,  of  course. 
Is  what  the  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress is  doing. 


be  given  gTe*t 
leadership.  It  Is 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  minority,  with 
outside  help,  di  1  a  grreat  Job  and  should 
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credit  for  the  Job  and 
true  that  this  controver- 


sial question  oo  ild  have  been  dealt  with 
man  effectively  and  adequately  had  they 
had  the  advanace  of  a  lu^er  staff  to 
do  many  of  tie  necessary  studies  and 
take  care  of  tfte  details  involved.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  m  nority  staff  proUem  re- 
mains as  a  cha  lenge  and  should  not  be 
Ignored  if  we  rant  to  have  a  kind  of 
effective  and  a<  tive  Congress  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

A  thoughtful  article  has  been  written 
by  Jackie  Robt  ison  in  which  he  points 
out  some  of  th »  areas  which  have  been 
made  by  both  s  des  of  the  debate. 

Because  Republicans  have  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources  while  the  Dem- 
ocratic majorit '  has  access  to  the  huge 
facilities  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  other 
branches  ol  the  executive,  it  is  essential 
that  if  the  R^qblican  Party  Is  to  remain 
In  that  it  have  adequate 
more  of  the  pros  and 
complicated  matters  in 
in  Mr.  Robinson's  arti- 
thls  iznportant  legislative  battle,  some  of 
cle  from  the  N^w  York  Herald  Tribune. 
April  26: 

UMPIKK    JaCXIZ    llOBINSON    Cali^    Esbors    He 
Skxs — B' '  Black  and  White 


the  party  of 
staff  to  explo: 
cons  of  vari( 
which  are 


(His  first  few 
ball,  he  was  und4r 
mouth  shut.    B\  t 
Robinson,  the  mi  n 
of  the  big  league  i 
fluentlal  rotoe  In 
rlghU.     Mr 
of  OoTemor 
U  bitterly 

elvU  rl^ts  leglslktlon 
Is  equally  oppose  1 
Irresponsihle    Ne|  r 
responsible  taetio 


rears  In  professional  base- 
strict  orders  to  keep  his 
ever  since   then,  Jackie 
who  drove  Jim  Crow  out 
has  been  a  loud  and  In- 
the  Negro  battle  for  equal 
.  who  Is  now  a  member 
8  campaign  forces, 
to   the   forces   fighting 
in  Ckmgress;   but  he 
as  he  explains  here,  to 
o    leadership   and    to   Ir- 


Robi  ison, 

Roc  cef eller'i 
oppoc  Bd 


Work's 
paptr 
Senators — Ci  UfcM'nla 
ICln  [lesota'i 


nortb  em 


ther 


Flying  to 
threatened 
my  morning 
U-8 

KucHE.  and 
BUMTHSXT.     The^B 

the  dvll  rights 
eem  about 
planned    tleup 
They  said  tbls 
more  dlfllcult 
rlghU  bill  passed 

Immediately 
wire  to  these 
message  I  agreed 
was  an  unwise 
made  a  suggestlc^ 
body  cf  Congress 
the  atmosphere 
try  which  has 
overnight,  to 
and  a  "militant 
ing  extremist  and 

I  sent  my  wlrei 
cause  they  are 
stall-in  at  Flushing 
consistent.    For 
against  a  stall-in 
which  seeks  to 
flowing  traflic  at 
American. 


) 

(By  Jickle  Robinson) 
Deti  oit, 


48    hours    before    the 

Fair  stall-in,  I  read  in 

a  warning  issued  by  two 

's  Republican  Tom 

's  Democrat  Httbkst 

two  proven   fighters  for 

4ause  expressed  their  oon- 

whlte  reaction  to  the 

New    York    City    traffic. 

reaction  was  making  much 

task  of  getting  the  civil 


The  Capitol  Hll 
perpetrated  year 
of  obstruction  iwn 
"engines     of 
KucHZL  and 
extremist  methodi 


anl 


n>w 


upf>n  landing.  I  sent  a  lengthy 

aslonal  leaders.    In  my 

that  the  planned  stall-in 

dangerous  tactic.    I  also 

I  proposed  that  some 

take  a  searching  look  into 

prevailing  In  ova  coun- 

It  possible  for  anyone, 

a  "dvU  rights   hero" 

leader"  simply  by  advocat- 

sensatlonallst  tactics. 

to  the  two  Senators  be- 

L I  trust.    In  opposing  the 

Meadow,  they  were  being 

they     are     also     fighting 

on  Capitol  Hill,  a  stall-in 

iBunobtllae  the  increasingly 

human  dignity  for  every 


mide 
became 


OBStSXTCTIONISlf 

Stall -in,  which  has  been 

alrter  year,  is  a  classic  piece 

which  would  wreck  the 

frekdom."     When     Senators 

Hxtm^hbxt  assert  that  certain 

are  hurtful  to  the  civil 


rights  cause,  it  does  not  mean  the  same  thing 
as  If  the  statement  had  come  from  master 
extremists  like  Dick  Rttsscll  ot  Snoii  Thttx- 

MOND. 

Congressional  mlsleadershlp  and  the 
stall-in  example  set  by  certain  members  of 
Congress  Is  not  the  only  cause  for  today's 
favorable  climate  for  clvU  rights  phonies. 
There  are  other  causes.  In  my  telegram  to 
the  Senators,  I  raised  a  question  which  has 
dlstrubed  me  for  some  time.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  national  press — and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  the  Negro  press — persists 
in  a  policy  of  glorifying  on  their  front  pages 
the  very  persons  they  condemn  In  their  edi- 
torials. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  schizo- 
phrenic handling  is  former  Black  Muslim 
Minister  ICalcoIm  X.  Mr.  X,  as  he  is  pro- 
jected by  what  we  regrettably  call  the  "white 
press."  don't  even  exist.  As  Dick  Gregory 
has  said.  Malcolm  was  "Invented"  by  the  peo- 
ple who  edit  big  newspapers,  control  big  tele- 
vision and  radio  and  publish  big  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Malcolm  has  big  audiences,  but  no  con- 
structive program.  He  has  big  words,  but  no 
records  on  deeds  in  civil  rights.  He  is  ter- 
ribly militant  on  soapboxes  on  street  comers 
of  Negroes  ghettos.  Yet.  he  has  not  faced 
southern  police  dogs  in  Birmingham  as  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  has  done,  nor  gone  to  Jail 
for  freedom  as  Roy  Wllklns  and  James 
Farmer  have  done,  nor  led  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington Is  A.  Philip  Randolph  did,  nor 
brought  about  creative  dialog  between  busi- 
ness and  civil  rights  leaders  as  Whitney 
Yoiing  does  dally. 

DISOWNED 

In  fact,  here  is  a  man  who  has  been  ex- 
posed and  disowned  by  the  very  organization 
which  he  had  so  eloquently  espoused — the 
Black  Muslims.  In  spite  of  all  this.  Mr.  X 
receives  more  publicity  In  national  media 
than  is  given  to  all  the  responsible  Negro 
leaders  we  have  mentioned  above.  White 
colleges  flood  him  with  speaking  engagement 
offers.  You  can  coxmt  on  one  hand  Negro 
colleges  which  have  invited  him.  If  there  are 
any. 

It  Is  the  function  of  media  to  report,  yes. 
But  the  Malcolm  X  image  has  been  distorted 
rather  than  reported;  distorted  so  that  many 
whites  imagine  that  Malcolm  has  a  popular 
following;  distorted  so  that  a  number  of 
whites  and  colored  people,  more  concerned 
with  public  attention  than  with  civil  rights, 
more  hungry  for  headlines  than  for  Jobs  and 
Justice,  have  suddenly  reached  for  mantles  of 
leadership  which  they  are  not  prepared  to 
wear. 

Of  themselves,  this  small,  but  growing 
band  of  rebels  without  an  honest  cause  Is 
unimportant.  But  the  grlevlous  truth  is 
that  more  and  more  misguided  sincere  people 
of  both  races  are  apparently  lining  up  be- 
hind the  mlsleaders,  believing  in  their  hearts 
that  they  are  helping  to  stand  up  for  Justice. 
These  people  are  obviously  Impressed  by  the 
publicity  given  to  the  sensationalists  and 
extremists.  Perhaps  some  of  the  news  media 
are  guided  by  the  fact  that  sensational  news 
sells  papers.  The  exaggerations  voiced  by 
extremists,  both  black  and  white,  of  left 
and  right,  make  sensational  news. 

aXSPONSIBn.ITT 

But  the  privilege  of  a  free  press,  guaran- 
teed by  otu-  Constitution,  carries  with  It  a 
concomitant  responsibility — that  of  project- 
ing responsible  Journalism  for  the  good  of 
our  country.  When  news  media  more  inter- 
ested in  circulation  than  in  humanity  give 
wide  currency  to  such  news  and  play  down 
legitimate  and  progressive  leadership,  they 
fall  in  their  responsibility  and  perform  a  dis- 
tinct disservice  not  only  for  their  fellow 
man,  but,  more  Important,  to  the  entire  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  the  press.  The  American 
press  must  recognize  that  leadership  is 
equally  as  Important  as  readership. 

I  honestly  did  not  believe  that  the  planned 


stall -in  was  a  genuine  demonstration  for 
Justice.  I  beUeve  that  its  leaders  sought  to 
be  leaders  of  a  demonstration  rather  than 
leaders  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Some  months  ago,  shortly  after  the  March 
on  Washington,  I  sensed  the  coming  of  this 
counterrevolution.  I  approcudied  several  re- 
sponsible and  liberally  oriented  white  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  and  suggested  that  they 
sit  down  around  a  table  with  responsible 
Negro  leadership  to  develop  honorable  plans. 
I  warned  that,  if  this  were  not  done,  the  ex- 
tremists would  take  over  civil  rights  activi- 
ties. 

The  white  leaders  were  offended  by  the  use 
of  the  term  counterrevolution.  They  ig- 
nored my  argument  that  a  northern  white 
counterrevolution  could  spark  an  interna- 
tional counter-counterrevolution  which 
could  Inflame  the  world  in  a  conflict  of  color. 
I  pointed  out  that  three-fourths  of  the 
world  is  comprised  of  colored  people,  many 
of  whom  are  wavering  between  the  choices 
offered  by  communism  and  democracy. 
They  are  wavering  because  they  cannot 
equate  our  passion  for  freedom  in  Burma 
with  the  hollow  roar  of  police  dogs  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

EXAICPLX 

I  am  no  race  leader,  no  social  scientist 
and  claim  no  special  wisdom  as  a  spokes- 
man  or  analyst.  Yet,  ever^  dire  develop- 
ment which  I  had  envisioned  when  I  vain- 
ly sought  to  talk  with  these  white  men  of 
good  will.  Is  coming  to  pcus. 

I  think  there  Is  a  double  challenge  which 
our  society  black  and  whHe,  must  face.  I 
think  the  white  leadership  must  learn  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  legitimate  Negro 
leitders  who  opposed  last  Wednesday's  stall - 
In  plan,  but  who,  in  their  hearts,  knew  the 
reasons  why  those  plans  came  into  being. 

I  think  the  black  leadership  must  speak 
up  and  spefUc  out  more  b<ddly  and  with 
more  authority  so  that  the  press  agentry  of 
a  Malcolm  will  not  be  the  only  Influence 
projected  in  our  communications  channels. 
I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  set  an  example  of  leadership  and  miist 
not  compromise  in  the  clvU  rights  challenge. 
I  think  that  the  President  must  do  more 
than  hand  out  big  jobs  and  say  moving 
words.  I  think  my  own  people  and  others 
Involved  In  the  civil  rights  struggle  must 
move  ahead  with  creative,  not  destructive 
protest.  Althou^  our  Nation's  legislators 
have  given  us  the  blueprint  for  stall-in,  we 
must  reject  it  If  we  are  to  vindicate  a  Just 
cause.  For  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right — 
not  even  a  civil  right. 

I  have  participated  in  demonstrations — 
creative,  thoughtful,  unmallclous  and  posi- 
tive demonstrations.  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  will  also  continue  to  speak  up  and 
speak  out.  But  I  am  concerned  not  only 
for  the  liberation  of  black  Americans  but 
also  for  the  salvation  of  all  Americans  and 
the  authentication  of  the  American  dream. 
After  all.  my  ancestors  helped  to  create  it. 


Renick  ConuncBts  on  Cnbaa  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  23. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  Florida's  most  astute  observers  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  is  Mr. 
Ralph  Renick.  Mr.  Renick  has  also 
earned  distinction  as  a  Journalist  and 
well-known  television  ccxnmentator  for 
WTVJ,  the  CBS  afUiate  in  Miami. 
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Speaking  recently  before  a  large  audi- 
ence in  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  Ralph  Renick 
put  forth  his  seven-point  plan  for  action 
against  commimism  in  Cuba.  As  you  can 
see,  Mr.  Renick's  plan  has  great  merit, 
and  the  following  Is  a  writeup  of  that 
meeting  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  lo- 
cal newspapers. 

I  ask  that  it  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  record  in  order  that  it  may  receive 
the  widest  possible  audience. 

Renick  Comments  on  Cuban  Crisis 
"Communist  Cuba  is  as  much  a  threat  to 
our  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  any- 
thing in  the  world  today,  and  if  she  is  a 
threat  today,  she  will  be  much  more  of  one 
tomorrow.  Thousands  of  Cuban  school- 
children are  being  dally  indoctrinated  in 
communism.  Cuba  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  bustling  Communist  camps 
outside  Russia." 

These  are  the  words  of  Ralph  Renick,  CBS 
Miami  TV  commentator  who  spoke  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Society 
of  the  Four  Arts.  His  subject  was  "The 
Cuban  Situation."  Based  in  Miami,  Mr. 
Renick  has  had  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
observe  the  trend  of  events  but  to  secure 
information  concerning  them. 

He  explained  how  In  the  whole  of  South 
America  propaganda  and  lies  are  being 
spread  to  even  the  smallest  villages,  often  by 
radio. 

"Argentina:  Within  the  last  2  weeks  the 
sixth  training  center  for  Communist  guer- 
rillas was  uncovered. 

Dominican  R^ubllc:  Over  100  Commvmist 
trainees  in  the  Lincoln  Hotel. 

Colombia:  At  least  six  states  controlled 
by  "The  Violets"  a  Communist  group  who 
have  received  920,000  from  Castro. 

Honduras:  Communist  supplied  ammuni- 
tion, radios,  maps.  Submarine  activity  and 
gruerrllla  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Chile :  A  youth  group  of  5,000  are  presently 
convening,  called  the  Congress  of  Latin 
American  Youth.  They  are  Communists 
organized  by  one  of  Castro's  brainiest  fol- 
lowers. 

Bolivia:  The  Vice  President  of  the  nation 
is  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Venezuela:  The  nmnber  one  Communist 
enjoys  diplomatic  Immunity. 

Puerto  Rico:  Early  last  month  a  large 
cache  of  ammunition  was  found  just  off 
Puerto  Rico. 

Panama:  Turns  out  Communist  agents 
were  in  the  heart  of  the  trouble. 

Peru :  Stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Renick  showed  films  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  revolution  up  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  Batista  and  the  takeover  by  Cas- 
tro "an  extrardlnary  actor  and  true  master 
of  deceit." 

He  described  the  inactivity  of  the  United 
States  and  their  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  three  opportunities  to  stop  the  Commu- 
nist momentum — at  time  of  Castro's  take- 
over.   Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the  missile  crisis. 

He  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  now  embark  on  the  following  course 
of  action: 

1.  The  United  States  issue  a  public  decla- 
raUon  to  the  world  that  a  state  of  limited 
hostility  exists. 

2.  Establish  a  Cuban  Government  in  exUe. 

3.  Full  support,  perhaps  covert,  of  exile 
groups. 

4.  Offer  of  arms  and  men  to  any  Latin 
American  nation  fighting  Cuba — or  mutual 
security  pact. 

6.  A  hard  and  clear-cut  ultimatum  that 
any  boats  Inside  the  3 -mile  limit  wiU  be 
sunk. 

(J.  Constant  surveillance  of  the  Island. 

7.  Make  it  as  expensive  as  possible  for  the 
ua.S.R.  to  maintain  the  Cuban  economy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  njjoroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  LTBONA-n.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  recom- 
mendation of  Its  several  subcommittees 
considering  deficiency  appropriations  for 
departments  and  agencies  in  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1964,  ap- 
proved and  submits  to  the  House  the 
following  Items  for  its  consideration  to- 
taling $1,162,800,000,  a  reduction  of  $42,- 
467,100  from  the  requests  received. 
About  92  percent  of  the  bill  represents 
military  pay  costs  and  public  assistance 
matching  grants. 

The  various  amounts  appropriated 
represent  those  supplemental  and  defi- 
ciency appropriations  for  the  current 
year  to  budget  requests  that  are  excep- 
tions to  the  appropriations  prohibited  in 
the  antideficiency  statutes  against  ac- 
celerated or  deficiency  spending  rates. 

The  Department  of  Defense— military; 
for  military  deficiency  appropriation,  re- 
serve personnel  accounts,  and  retired  pay 
accounts.  District  of  Columbia — oper- 
ating expenses  (schoolchildren,  trans- 
portation), public  safety  (payments  to 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  police- 
men and  to  those  retired) ;  caseload  In- 
crease in  public  assistance,  service  costs 
for  Police  Department  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  connection  with  the  funeral  of 
our  late  martyred  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  independent  offices — 
Public  Buildings  Service,  increased  costs 
of  selective  service  procurement  opera- 
tion, selectee  travel  costs  and  pay  in- 
creases of  personnel.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pay  increases,  employees.  Serv- 
ice-connected cases  increasing  costs  per 
case — disability  compensation  cases. 
Loan  guarantee  revolving  f  imd — program 
activity  to  quickly  honor  valid  claims  and 
obligations — Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— forest  protection  and  utilization 

funds  to  replace  firefighting  costs  and 
provide  for  emergency  firefighting.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — fire  suppres- 
sion. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— also  fire 
suppression.  National  Park  Service— the 
same.  Also  maintenance  and  rehabili- 
tation of  physical  facilities  for  pay  in- 
creases. The  same  for  Smithsonian  and 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Department  of  Labor  increases  in  costs 
of  injuries,  costs  of  medical  care,  wages 
of  civilian  employees  have  a  direct  effect 
on  the  cost  of  benefits. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— increased  wages;  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  increased  costs  of  operating  and 
wages.  Welfare  Administration— in- 
creased grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance. The  future  indicates  need  of 
additional  fimds  for  this  program. 

U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  approves  with- 
drawal of  funds  for  Soldiers'  Home's  per- 
manent fund — increases  of  wages  and 
operational  and  contract  costs. 
Legislative  branch— Architect's  Office 


wage   increase   and   deceased   members 
widow  gratuities. 

Department  of  Defense — civil.  In- 
creased wage  costs— Department  of  the 
Interior — operation  and  wage  costs  for 
Bonneville  Power  project  and  costs  in- 
cidental to  Canadian  contract  imder  the 
Columbia  River  treaty. 

Department  of  Justice:  Costs  inciden- 
tal to  fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses. 
Increases  in  wages  of  employees  in  pris- 
ons. Also  increases  of  costs  by  State  and 
county  institutions  for  housing  and  feed- 
ing Federal  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or 
disposition  of  their  cases. 

The  Judiciary:  Increasies  in  wage  costs. 

The  Treasury :  Increases  in  wage  costs, 
retired  pay,  and  military  increased  pay. 

Claims  and  Judgments:  To  meet  nec- 
essary payments  of  claims  and  judg- 
ments against  the  United  States  by  the 
Court  of  cnaims  and  the  U.S.  District 
Courts. 

Thus  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
Chairman  Mahon  and  his  committee  in 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  Congress— the 
consolidation  of  the  meticulous  work  of 
each  of  the  respective  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  whose  re- 
sponsibilities to  determine  these  separa- 
tive and  respective  demands  for  money 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  Government 
was  twofold: 

First.  The  study  of  the  request  in 
terms  of  present  expenditures  already 
allotted  in  their  general  appn^riation; 
and 

Second.  The  adjudication  of  the  vari- 
ous requests  both  in  projected  estimates 
in  some  cases  and  the  amounts  to  be 
appropriated. 

The  committees  functioning  in  this 
consoUdated  bill  and  the  respecUve 
chairmen  are  to  be  congratulated  in  their 
efforts  as  well  as  Chairman  Mahon  and 
his  committee. 


Defense  Cotbadu  Spaniof  Civilian 
Production  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACBXTSKTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  30.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  growing  problem 
of  economic  conversion  Is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  from  the  press  all  over 
the  country.  Hopefully,  businessmen, 
educators,  labor  union  officials,  and  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  will  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  before  the  economic 
dlslocaUons  threatened  by  reductions  In 
defense  spending  become  tragic  reality 
in  himdreds  of  communities  all  across 
the  covmtry. 

Recently,  Ed  Lambeth  of  the  Gannett 
papers  did  a  series  of  three  fine  articles 
on  the  conversion  problem.  He  outlines 
the  Government  response  to  the  problem 
to  date  and  catalogs  the  complex  and 
varied  problems  we  must  handle  If  we 
are  to  avoid  severe  dislocations  and  a 
real  dip  in  our  prosperity. 
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May  11 


Xhtder  unanliMKia  consent.  I  Include 
Mr.  Launbeth's  s  rticles.  as  they  appe&red 
N.Y..  Star-Oasette  on 
April  29,  AixU  3*.  aiHl  May  1. 1964,  In  the 

COMOlSSIOIIAl  KXCOKD. 

The  articles  f (plow: 
(mm  tbe  Ster- 


ImtoPlo^ 


tte,  Bmlrft.  N.T..  Apr. 
39.  1964] 

D&Funsx  Cutbacks 


SruiBiife 
Past  I 


CiTII  lAIt     PBODUcnoir     Nbds 


WASHnteroM.' 


(By  Ed  Lambetli) 

'  The  likelihood  of  a  plateau 


and  elsewhere,  th( 
Pentagon  biidget 


dip  In  Pentagi  n  spending  U  forcing  de- 
fense contractors  to  rethink  the  prospects  of 
f  CK'ging  swords  Int  3  plowshares. 

To  the  big  su]  tpllers  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey-Conn  ctlc\tt  Industrial  complex, 
fl.l  MlUon  cut  In  the  1965 
looks  like  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  It  mart  i  the  first  real  reduction  In 
defense  qpendlng  n  a  decade. 

Also  contrlbutl  ig  to  the  reappraisal  are 
the  nuclear  test  t  an  treaty,  the  mutual  but 
Indeiiendent  SovU  t-Amerlcan  cutback  In  the 
rate  at  plutonluit  stockpiling  and  a  fuzzy 
yet  persistent  fee  ting  that  arms  limitation 
•oeords  with  Ras4la  cannot  be  niled  out  In 
With  Americans  dying  In 
kuard  at  tbe  Berlin  Wall, 
nobody  dalma  tbi  t  peace  Is  breaking  out  all 
over.  And  almoal  no  <»ie  foresees  a  drastic 
cut  In  arms  {vocuj  ement. 

defqnse    firms    are    genuinely 
$51.2  billion  budget,  stems 


the  years  ahead, 
▼tetnam  and  on 


Parmer  Deputy 

Ollpatrlc  sununecl 


communltl( 
defeQse  cutbacks, 
shares"  debate  hi 


Issue  ot 

agenda  of  a  Joint 

ooounlttee. 


wi  ke 


Materiel 


eonser  ratlTe 


Item:  In  the 
Rome,  NT.,  Air 
cellatlon  of  a  Sky^olt 
Utlca.both 
oca  PiBinx  and 
■entatlve  Saicxro. 
put  their  names 
President  Johnsoo 


"Thorough  stud  ' 
lem  by  the 
%o  concrete, 
new,  be  Instituted 


eaecutl  re 
aflbn  Kttre 


That  few 
alarmed  about  the 
from  th^  fact  that  much  of  the  reduction  had 
been  predictable.  Spending  for  Polaris  and 
Mlnnteman  miss:  les  has  passed  Its  peak. 
Belilnd.  alao.  are  t  se  doubled  budgets  for  the 
Army's  "beefed  u]i"  conventional  forces. 

Defense  Secretary  Boswell 
up  the  trend  In  congres- 
sional testimony  list  NoTember : 
"ITnlees  some  c\  rrently  unfcMreseen  change 
nature  of  military  threats 
which  the  Nation  iaoes  we  do  not  see  the  need 
*  *  of  a  rectnre  ace  at  the  rapid  Increase  In 
defense  spending  iiat  has  been  necessary  In 
the  past  3  years 

"Instead,  we  anjtlclpate  a  relatively  stable 
overall  military  bi  idget,  but  with  conditions 
which  would  cree  te  economic  problems  for 
certailn  Industries  that  would  then  have  to 
find  altcmatlse,  fumdefenae  uses  for  their 
resources." 

As  the  Imi^leallon  of  this  forecast  sinks 
Into  the  oonsclou  SMSB  at  Congressmen  and 
alreiidy  feeling  tbe  effects  of 
Che  old  "swords  Into  plow- 
been  revived  with  new. 
more  sophisticated  wrinkles. 

Item:  Leaders  ( f  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  district  of  '  he  International  Union  of 
Beetrteal,  Radio  a  od  Machine  Workers — rep- 
resenting 100,000  members  In  the  two 
States — recently  v  rged  their  communities  to 
estahltsh  dvillan  conserratlon  corporations 
where  private  cori  orations  refuee  or  perform 
In  a  dilatory  man:  ler  In  converting  from  de- 
fense production  i  o  new  civilian  products. 

Item:  At  the  R  XA  plant  In  Camden.  NJ.. 
hard  hit  by  the  cimpletlon  of  work  on  the 
balllstle  mlasUe  ctrly  warning  system,  the 
converslin  has  been  put  on  the 
union-management  study 


of  the  phaseout  of  the 

Area  and  the  can- 

mlsslle  subc(Hitract,  In 

Republican  Alkzan- 

Uberal   Democratic  Repre- 

SrasTTON.  at  Amsterdam. 

no.  a  bipartisan  letter  to 

which  read.  In  part: 

of  the  conversion  prob- 

branch.  which  win  lead 

action,  mxist,  In  oiir 

atonoe." 


Another  signer  was  Representative  John 
MoNAGAM,  whose  southern  Connecticut  dis- 
trict Includes  employees  and  subcontractors 
for  the  huge,  defense-oriented  United  Air- 
craft Co.    Said  Monagan : 

"I'm  not  a  ban-the-bomber  at  all.  But 
with  BO  much  of  Unlted's  work  with  the 
Pentagon  and  the  prospect  of  an  overall 
decline  in  spending,  we  should  begin  focusing 
attention  on  the  problem." 

In  this  same  category  is  Senator  Kenneth 
B.  Keattng.  Republican,  of  New  York,  who 
proposed  a  regional  economic  commission 
for  hard-hit  Long  Island  that  would  "coor- 
dinate declining  defense  production  with 
booming  civilian  needs  •  •  *  and  men  with 
new  Jobs." 

Kkating,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  cautioned  against  expecting  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  take  up  most  of  the  slack  Ln  Pentagon 
contracts. 

The  specific  focus  in  Congress  is  on  a  bill 
by  Senator  Oeoroz  McGovKaN.  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  to  set  up  an  economic  conver- 
sion committee  to  plan  for  shifts  from  de- 
fense to  civilian  production. 

In  the  Senate  13  Senators — all  Demo- 
crats— are  sponsors.  Twenty  Congressmen, 
-  Including  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
have  Introduced  similar  measures  Ln  the 
House.  Hearings  are  planned  in  the  Senate 
but.  thus  far,  not  In  the  House. 

In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Hajuuson  A. 
WnxiAKs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Senate  sponsor  of  the  McGovern  bill,  "the 
most  significant  indicator  of  a  new  atmos- 
phere on  the  Hill  (toward  conversion)  is  the 
reception  accorded  (recently)  to  Dr.  Sejrmour 
Melman.  the  ubiqltous  Columbia  University 
scholar  and  activltlst." 

Melman's  continuing  seminar  on  arms  In- 
dustry conversion  at  Columbia  University 
stems  from  bis  views  on  "overkill. **  His 
theory,  disputed  by  the  Pentagon,  is  that  nu- 
clear weapons  can  be  cut  back  sharply  be- 
cause enough  are  already  on  hand  to  destroy 
Soviet  cities  many  times  over. 

Peace  groups  such  as  the  committee  for  a 
sane  nuclear  policy  have  picked  up  Melman's 
thesis  and  have  put  conversion  at  the  head 
of  their  1964  agenda. 

But  many  who  reject  Melman's  position 
on  overkill — Including  Congressmen  with 
hard-hit  defense  plants  in  their  districts — 
regard  conversion  as  a  pressing  issue. 

The  administration  has  told  Congress  that 
**we  are  not  persuaded  that  enactment  at 
the  McOovem  bill  would  be  an  effective 
approach  at  this  time." 

It  asked  Congress  to  defer  action  on  the 
bill  until  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarma- 
ment "has  had  an  opportunity  to  explore 
these  problems  further  and  to  see  what  ad- 
ditional legislation  may  be  called  for  to  deal 
with  them." 

[Prom  the  Star-Gaaette,  Elmlra,  N.Y.. 
Apr.  30,  1964] 

Swords  Into  Plowshares:  Pinanctng, 
Markets  Chaixengks  or  Conversion — 
Part  II 

(By  Edmund  B.  Lambeth) 

Washington. — Money,  markets,  and  mis- 
matched manpower  are  the  big  headaches 
that  would  face  defense  firms  In  the  event  of 
a  major  cutback  In  Pentagon  spending. 

That,  In  short.  Is  the  message  of  experts 
hired  to  advise  the  Defense  Department  on 
the  economic  effects  of  disarmament  or — 
more  likely — a  limited  arms  control  accord 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Neither  of  these  contingencies — assumed 
in  the  experts'  studies — is  predicted  for  the 
near  future. 

Yet  the  basic  pc^ts  made  in  the  studies 
are  considered  valid,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  current  debate  over  how  the  big  defense 


contractora  can  best  diversify  to  meet  the 
Pentagon  procurement. 

In  brief.  Pentagon  officials  foresee,  In  the 
years  ahead,  a  slow  decline  in  the  market 
for  strategic  hardware — such  as  missiles  and 
bombers  and  their  electronic  components, 
but  continued  high  funding  for  research  and 
general  purpose  forces. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Pentagon  won't 
know  specifically  what  this  will  mean  to, 
say.  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  or  Hartford,  Conn., 
until  Defense's  Comptroller  Charles  J.  Hltcli 
and  his  aids  complete  their  elaborate  and 
complex  early  warning  system  cm  the  Impact 
of  projected  trends  in  defense  spending. 

In  the  meantime,  forecasters  turn  to  such 
studies  as  the  one  recently  completed  for  the 
Pentagon  by  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  former 
chief  economist  for  the  Boeing  Co.  and  now 
senior  economist  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute. 

Weldenbaum  concluded  that  a  major  shift 
in  the  size  and /or  composition  ot  the  de- 
fense budget  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
missiles,  electronics,  aircraft,  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries. 

Although  Weldenbaum  found  west  coast 
firms  would  be  hit  hardest,  the  eastern  see- 
board  would  also  feel  the  Impact,  as  seen  In 
the  distrlbuUon  of  defense  dollars  within 
these  States: 

New  York— Aircraft  (28.1  percent),  elec- 
tronics (25  percent). 

New  Jersey— Electronics  (41  percent) ,  air- 
craft (20  percent). 

Connecticut— Aircraft  (68  peijcent),  shins 
(18  3  percent). 

Qualitatively,  the  problems  at  diversifying 
into  nondefense  products  are  more  easily 
defined  Weldenbaum,  like  other  students 
of  conversion,  found  that: 

1  Highly  specialized  defense  industries 
hold  forth  today  In  a  business  world  where 
existing  firms  already  meet  civilian  con- 
sumer needs.  In  contrast  to  the  postwar  era, 
there  Is  today  little  pent  up  consumer  de- 
mand. 

2.  Big  defense  contractors,  thriving  In  the 
cost- plus- fixed -fee  environment  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, emphasize  quality  and  reliability  in 
contrast  to  the  compromises  between  price 
and  quality  made  daily  by  firms  In  the  com- 
mercial markets. 

3  Past  attempts  at  diversification  by  de- 
fense firms — such  as  powered  wheelbarrows, 

stainless    steel    coffins   and   wall   paneling 

have  failed. 

"The  surviving  attempts."  says  Welden- 
baum.  "are  actually  losing  money,  barely 
breaking  even,  or  showing  profit  results  con- 
siderably below  military  earnings." 

According  to  former  Boeing  economist 
Weldenbaum,  even  for  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule — such  as  the  commercial  707  Jetliners — 
"the  profit  performance  has  been  extremely 
poor." 

"The  losses  Incurred,"  he  adds,  ''have 
depleted  the  venture  capital  available  to  seek 
other  commercial  business  and  have  reduced 
the  enthusiasm  of  other  defense  companies 
to  diversify." 

But.  taking  the  longer  view,  the  conversion 
picture  Is  not  so  bleak. 

Connecticut's  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  al- 
though still  80  percent  dependent  on  defense 
markets,  has  doubled  Its  commercial  prod- 
uct line  In  the  last  decade. 

One  of  Its  brighter  prospects  for  more 
diversification  Is  the  fuel  cell,  which  con- 
verts chemical  energy  directly  to  electricity 
without  the  use  of  rotating  machinery  and 
with  greater  eSDciency  than  conventional 
conversion  systems. 

Military  airframe  and  electronic  manufac- 
turers claim  that  once  the  switching  prob- 
lems of  Monorail  Rapid  Transit  (a  conver- 
sion prospect )  are  solved,  the  harassed  West- 
chester County  commuter — now  a  slave  to 
the  New  Haven  schedule — would  have  to 
wait  no  longer  for  his  train  than  a  minute  or 
two,  day  or  night. 
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Ground  speeds  in  modern  rapid  transit  are 
projected  at  higher  than  100  miles  per  hour. 

If  such  a  transit  system  were  coupled  with 
a  vastly  Improved  air  traOc  oonteol  ajBtem 
(now  within  technical  but  not  tlnanclal 
reach  of  the  electronics  industry) ,  the  qtiar- 
rel  over  a  far-out  New  Jersey  site  fM'  the  New 
York  Port  Atuh(»lty's  new  Jetport  might  be- 
come academic. 

The  "closed  ecology"  system  that  will  one 
day  allow  a  capsuled  astronaut  to  regenerate 
his  own  food  and  water  supply  as  long-range 
implications  for  sewage  and  industrial  waste 
treatment — a  problem  pftgulng  such  multi- 
state  river  basins  as  the  Susquehanna  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Connecticut 
in  New  England. 

Also,  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the 
electronic  industry — ^highly  concentrated  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut — Is 
capable  of  prodiidng  controls,  teaching  aids, 
medical  electronic  equipment  and  the  like. 

But  as  Arthur  Barber.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Arms  Control,  noted 
recently  in  a  speech  to  an  areoepace  Industry 
conference: 

"In  our  recent  studies  on  the  creation  of 
new  industries,  we  found  that  while  new 
inventions  and  Ideas  were  essential  to  the 
evolution  of  new  products,  (the  ideas)  are  In 
abundant  supply. 

"The  critical  element  may  not  be  scientists 
but  Investment  bankers  with  risk  capital  and 
sound  business  management." 

In  the  same  speech.  Barber  noted  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  compete  with  existing 
commercial  companies,  defense-oriented  in- 
dustries should  try  to  create  new  markets. 

The  Pentagon,  he  said,  has  created  a  mar- 
ket for  ballistic  missiles  and  has,  as  a  result, 
spurred  a  new  market  for  civilian  space 
vehicles. 

Said  Barber:  "The  question  Is  not  whether 
the  GovenunMit  can  create  a  market.  It  can. 
The  qtiestion  Is  whether  the  Government  can 
or  8ho\ild  create  a  market  which  will  Improve 
the  lives  ot  American  citizens. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  responsibility  for  the 
creation  of  these  new  markets  must  lie  with 
industry  and  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy but  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
executive  branch  ot  the  Government  can 
and  wUl  help  when  It  Is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

"What  Government  institutions  shoiild 
contribute  to  these  Important  tasks?" 

[Prom  the  Elmlra  (NY.)  Star-Gazette,  May 

1,  1964] 
Swords  Into  Plowshares  :  Government  Roue 

nr  Financino  Civilian  Txchnoloot  a  Puz- 

OJCR — Part  IH 

(By  Edmund  B.  Lambeth) 

Washinoton. — When  Uncle  Sam  eventually 
t\ims  thumbs  up  or  down  to  f\inds  for  a 
supersonic  -transport,  he  will  have  decided 
much  more  than  whether  the  first  maOh  S 
oommerdal  passengers  are  French,  British, 
Russian,  or  American. 

At  issue  are  some  40.000  to  60.000  new  jobs 
countrywide,  about  $3  to  $4.6  billion  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  roughly  $5  billion  In  new 
domestic  spending  by  aircraft  and  engine 
manufacturers  and  their  subsuppllers. 

The  decision,  now  in  the  hands  of  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  and  a  ooterte  of 
his  expert  aids,  could  mean  the  difference, 
say.  between  Job  security  and  Job  doubts 
from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y, 
to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

More  than  any  other  example,  the  Buro- 
pean-American-Russlan  race  to  build  a  su- 
personic transport  Illustrates  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  cvirrent  debate  over  how  de- 
fense firms  oan  diversify  to  meet  the  upcom- 
ing changes  in  the  pattern  of  Pentagon  pro- 
c\irement. 

Pentagon  officials  claim  that  with  a  strong- 
demand  economy,  aerospcMS  firms  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  can  adjust  without  sertous 
damage  to  an  expected  dip  or  plateau  in 
spending  tar  strategic  hardware. 


But  tbey  have  no  answers — and  don't  feel 
th^  should  have — ^for  the  m<»e  fundamental 
questions: 

To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fund  the  i^^icatloa  of  new  tech- 
nology— miich  of  it  spawned  by  defense  re- 
quirementa— to  iinmet  civilian  needs  such  as 
rapid  transit  for  New  York-NewJersey-Con- 
nectlcut,  or  hydrofoil  ships  along  the  Hudson 
River,  or  smog  and  pollution  control? 

More  Important,  who  should  decide  which 
project  to  fund  and  at  what  point  a  company 
or  group  of  con^Minles  should  turn  to  Wash- 
ington for  money? 

And  how  would  the  democratic  mechanism 
of  the  mass  market  Influence  product  choices 
when  the  commodity  on  sale  is  not  toothpaste 
but  a  huge,  multl-blUion-dolIar  mass  transit 
system? 

Some  economists  believe  that  finding  firm 
answers  to  these  questions  will  generate  a 
political  debate  dwarfing  the  New  Deal  con- 
troversy In  its  meaning  for  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  economy. 

The  communications  satellite  filibuster, 
the  supersonic  transport  dilemma  and  the 
railroad  work  rules  dispute  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  that  possibility.  But  there  are 
other,  less  dramatic  examples. 

Item:  The  C<unmerce  Department's  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  headed  by  J.  Her- 
bert Hollomon,  is  awaiting  Budget  Bureau 
approval  of  a  bill  that  would  establish  a 
State-Federal  technical  service — a  sort  of  in- 
dustrial extension  service  patterned  after  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  Idea. 

Congress  twice  turned  a  buzz  saw  at  the 
Idea  when  Hollomon  asked  for  pilot  project 
funds.  He  Is  hopeful  of  a  more  favorable 
response  once  local  initiative  and  State  cost- 
sharing  provisions  are  spelled  out  in  enabling 
legislation. 

Item:  Anticipating  the  problem,  the  UjB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  named  a  commit- 
tee—chaired by  Michael  Mlchaells,  Washing- 
ton manager  of  Arthur  D.  Uttle,  Inc. — ^to  de- 
fine yardsticks  for  deciding  the  Government's 
role  in  funding  the  commercial  amplication 
of  new  technology. 

Item:  Congress  Is  mulling  over  bill  that 
would  set  up  commissions  on  autc«natlon 
(sponsored  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York);  on  appUcaUon  of 
technology  to  unmet  civilian  needs  (by  Sen- 
ator Pbiuf  a.  Habt,  Democrat,  of  Michigan) ; 
and  on  arms  Industry  conversion  (by  Sena- 
tor GxoRGs  McaoVKRN,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota) 

An  admlnUtratlon-backed  bill,  given  a 
good  chance  of  passing  one  day,  would  estab- 
lish a  coQunlBslon  that.  In  large  part,  would 
perform  all  three  functions. 

Item:  Lawrence  A.  Hyland.  vice  president 
of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  said  in  congressional 
testimony  that  some  type  of  Federal-private 
organization  Is  needed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  arms  conversion  and  civilian  tech- 
nology funding.    Said  Hyland: 

"Such  an  instrumentality  cannot  be  mere 
window  dreeslng  with  powers  limited  to  aca- 
demic recommendations,  fimded  with  noble 
motives  and  staffed  with  amateur  do- 
gooders.. 

"The  Job  to  be  done  Is  perhaps  the  most 
complex,  forward  looking,  and  Important  \m- 
dertaking  in  which  the  United  States  will  be 
engaged  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  Issue  of  funding  civilian  technology  Is 
linked  intimately  with  the  defense  budget. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  research  and  de- 
vlopment  (R.  ft  D.)  work  performed  in  the 
United  States  is  financed  by  contracts  with 
or  grants  from  the  Federal  Government, 
chiefly  the  Pentagon.  Privately  funded  R.  & 
D.  has  declined  from  47  percent  in  1954  to  36 
percent  in  1963.  and  is  stlU  going  down. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  trend,  there  are 
"research  starved"  industries  such  as  hous- 
ing, machine  tools,  transput  and  textiles. 

In  a  study  for  the  Pentagon,  Murray  L. 
Weldenbaum,  senior  economist  tor  the  Stan- 


ford Research  Institute,  proposed  a  tax  re- 
bate to  help  shift  research  from  defense  to 
"trndwresearched"  n(Midefen8e  industries. 

He  also  suggests  for  nondefense  flrms  an 
aid  program  similar  to  the  program  in  which 
the  Interior  Department  now  flnancee  min- 
ing exploration  and  is  repaid  from  future 
corporate  discoveries. 

According  to  John  H.  Rubri,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reeearch  and 
Engineering,  the  Pentagon's  highly  specUl- 
Ized  R.  &  D.  projects  Include  "many  which 
havs  little  or  no  direct,  near-term  applica- 
tion" to  these  industries. 

Even  though  there  are  "spinoffs,"  such 
as  the  dlesel  locomotive,  and  the  nuclear 
reactor,  they  are  not.  In  Rubel's  view,  the 
chief  contribution  of  Pentagon  R.  &  D.  to 
civilian  uses. 

Said  Rubel,  in  a  speech  that  pointed  up  the 
emerging  new  politics  of  technology: 

"Perhaps  our  new  found  ability  to  combine 
a  great  diversity  of  sclentlflc  and  technical 
skills  and  disciplines  to  make  a  massive  as- 
sault on  very  large  scale  problems  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  social  Innovatiim  of  even  greater 
consequence  in  the  long  run  than  the  scl- 
entlflc and  technical  innovations  on  which 
most  of  our  attention  Is  generally  focused. 

"ThU  may  be  the  'spillover'  of  greatest 
national  and  social  consequence,  once  It  f^n 
be  used.  There  la  no  doubt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  capability  has  endowed  us 
as  a  Nation  with  new  powers. 

"The  question  remains  open:  How  can 
this  new  social  InventloQ  be  used  outside 
the  space  and  defense  sector  to  which  It  Is 
presently  so  largely  confined?" 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNNST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennaylvanla.  Mr. 
SpecJcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recoeo.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 

National    Gaixebt    or    Axr — Calendax    or 
EvxNTS,  Mat  1964 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  am.  to  6  pjn. 
Sundays  2  pjn.  to  10  pjm.  Admission  is  free 
to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs  sched- 
uled. 

Permanent  collection:  Paintings  and 
sculpture  comprising  the  Mellon,  Samuel  H. 
Kress,  Wldener,  and  Chester  Dale  collections, 
with  gifts  from  other  don(»s,  are  located  on 
the  main  floor.  The  Wldener  collection  of 
decorative  arts  is  on  the  ground  floor. 

New  reproductions:  Color  postcards - 
Pleter  de  Hooch,  "A  Dutch  Courtyard"; 
MurlUo,  "A  Girl  and  Her  Duenna; "  Raphael, 
"The  Small  Cowper  Madonna";  Tiepolo, 
"Madonna  of  the  Goldflnch."  Five  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

Color  reproductions,  11  by  14  Inches.  Mag- 
nasoo,  "The  Baptism  of  Christ";  Domenlco 
Venezlano.  "St.  John  In  the  Desert":  Cezanne, 
"Vase  of  Flowers."  Twenty-five  cents  each, 
postpaid. 

New  publication:  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  John  Walker,  director; 
116  color  and  250  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions. 6^  by  8V4  inches,  347  pages,  cloth- 
bound,  $7.60  postpaid. 

Concerts:  The  gallery's  21st  American 
music  festival  will  open  on  May  3  and  con- 
tinue through  June  7. 
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to  the  collection.     Ro- 
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"Art  as  Creating  and  Mak- 
MUton  C.  Nahm.  pro- 
Bryn    Mawr    College. 
haU.  4. 

21  St    American    music 
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*:  Renoir.  "Odalisque" 

collection)  gallery  84.  Tuesday 

3  and  3;  Sunday  3 :30  and 


wi  ek :    Impressionism.    Ro- 
th^ough  Saturday  1;  Sunday 


to  the  collection.     Ro- 
tl^ough  Saturday  II  and  3; 


•"The   'Church'  and   the 
Medieval      Iconography." 
Selferth,  professor 
and  literature,  Howard 
D.C.,  lecture  hall,  4, 
31st    American    Music 
^prenkle.    oboe;     Francis 


Tursl.    viola;    Armand    Baslle,    piano;    east 
garden  court,  8. 
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Painting  of  the  week:  Holbein,  the  Young- 
er, "Edward  VI  as  a  Chfld"  (MeUon  coUec- 
tlon).  gallery  39,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
13  and  3;  Sunday  3:30  and  8:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Poet-Impressionism. 
Rotunda.  Tueeday  through  Saturday  1;  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour :  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Story  of  Stained 
Glass  Prom  Iran  to  Coventry."  Speaker: 
Raymond  S.  Stltes,  curator  of  education. 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  lecture  hall,  4. 

Simday  concert:  2l8t  American  Music 
Festival :  National  Gallery  Orchestra,  Richard 
Bales,  conductor,  east  garden  court,  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,   737-4215.  extension   372. 

MONSAT,    MAT     25,    THBOOGH    SUWDAT,    MAT    SI 

Painting  of  the  week:  Van  Dyck.  PhUip, 
Lord  Wharton  (Mellon  collection)  gallery 
42,  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, 12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Twentieth-century 
painting.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Friday,  1;  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  New  Churches  of 
Europe."  Guest  speaker:  G.  E.  Kidder 
Smith,  author  and  architect,  lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-flrst  American 
Music  Festival:  Joel  Kroenick,  cellist;  How- 
ard Lebow,  pianist;  east  garden  court,  8. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pxir- 
chasers.  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  tmder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS   RELATTVB  TO  THE  PRINTINO   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  no*  already  provided  for  by  Uw 
but  only  when  the  sanM  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
^om  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
us\ial  number.  Noyilng  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoiiae,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CONcaxssiONAL  Rzcoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  81.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  ^ould  be  processed  through  thle 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  \mder  the  direction  of 
'the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rkcoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  reaidences^will  please 
give  informaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Racoao. 


Antitratt  Decision  Aids  Small  Bnsinest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H05[.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  me 
from  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  together  with  other 
materials,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  Mr.  Burger  comments  on 
a  recent  antitrust  decision  rendered  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit.  A  decision  of  major  Importance 
to  small  business,  it  marks  out  a  line  of 
antitrust  concern  first  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  as 
early  as  1941. 

The  long  time  that  it  takes  the  courts 
to  finally  confront  and  decide  unresolved 
Issues  of  large  significance  to  our  free 
enterprise  ssrstem  certainly  reinforces  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposal  (S.  Res.  30)  to 
give  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee the  authority  to  report  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
attachments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Reoobd,  as  follows: 

Nationai.  Pkoekatton  or 

Independent  Bxtbiness, 
San  Mateo,  Calif..  April  30. 1964. 
Re  Senate  Reaolutlon  30. 
Hon.  KKNitxTH  Kkattno. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dkab  Bmm Ajot  Keating:  A  short  while 
back  you  made  i|  major  addreae  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  aa  to  the  need  for  the  Senate 
rules,  and  the  Senate  itself,  to  act  on  this 
major  resolution  that  would  give  long  over- 
due recognition  to  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness CSommlttee  to  have  the  power  to  report 
corrective  legislation. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  that  you  were 
one  of  the  first  cosponsora  on  the  resolutloh 
January  16,  1963. 

If  there  was  ever  concluding  argument 
of  the  need  for  action  by  the  Senate  on  this 
you  wUl  note  the  attached  which  refers  to 
a  major  decision  of  the  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Seventh  Circuit.  In  Chicago  a  few  days 
ago.  where  large  factors  in  major  Indvistry 
were  Involved. 

Bear  In  mind  there  are  similar  cases  pend- 
ing between  other  majors  In  those  same  In- 
dustries. 

Further  bear  In  mind  the  llfeblood  of 
300,000  Independent  businesses  are  at  stake 
m  the  decision,  as  to  their  future,  and  It  Is 
more  important  to  note  that  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  entire  proposition  was  exposed  for 
the  first  time  In  1941  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  report  was  con- 
CTorred  in  by  aU  members  of  that  committee— 
Hon.  James  X.  Murray,  chairman.  Senators 
Francis  Ualoney,  Allen  J.  Blender.  James 
U.  Mead,  Tom  Stewart.  Arthur  Cappw  and 
Robert  A.  TaXt. 


Appendix 

Twenty-three  years  have  rolled  by,  and 
as  one  authority  stated  yesterday:  "A  busi- 
ness lifetime  passed  and  still  that  committee 
la  powerless,  or  Its  hands  Ued  to  bring  the 
needed  relief." 

Note  the  findings  of  the  court  In  part: 
"It  Is  evident  that  the  service  station  dealer 
Is  more  of  an  economic  serf  than  a  business- 
man free  to  purchase  the  tires,  batteries,  ac- 
cessories of  his  choice." 

The  pattern  is  following  through  meet 
major  Industries  today. 

You  will  be  doing  an  Invaluable  service 
for  small  business  to  have  this  communica- 
tion and  the  enclosures  appear  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  We 
are  sure  that  small  business  of  this  Nation 
win  welcome  your  action,  and  particularly 
our  membership  In  the  Empire  State,  all  In- 
dependent businesses  niunberlng  11,709. 

Thanking  you  for  your  usual  cooperation 
In  behalf  of  small  business  over  the  many 
years. 

Sincerely, 

OEORGE  J.  BtTRCEK, 

Vice  President. 

In  Its  weekend  ruling,  the  circuit  court  In 
a  lengthy  and  detailed  opinion,  declared  that 
"the  heart  of  this  case  Is  the  economic  power 
Atlantic  possesses  over  Its  service  station 
dealers. 

"Ostensibly."  the  court  added,  "they  are 
independent  businessmen,  but  behind  the 
legalistic  facade  of  Independence  there  exists 
a  servitude  caused  by  the  coercive  pressures 
which  Atlantic  exerts  upon  Its  dealers. 

"The  ke3rstone  of  the  actual  relationship 
between  Atlantic  and  Its  dealers  Is  the  lease 
and  the  equipment  loan  contract  with  their 
short  term  and  cancellation  provisions. 

"Without  repeating  all  of  the  components 
of  the  relaUonshlp,  It  Is  evident  that  the 
service  station  dealer  Is  more  of  an  economic 
serf  than  a  businessman  free  to  purchase  the 
TBA  of  his  choice. 

"We  believe  the.  commission.  In  evaluating 
the  evidence,  correctly  found  that  If  a  deal- 
er wishes  to  continue  In  good  standing  with 
the  company  and  retain  his  lease  or  contract. 
It  Is  advantageous  that  he  carry  sponsored 
TBA." 

Prom  the  National  Federation  or  Indkpeni>- 
ENT  Business,  Waskinotox,  D.C. 
Oeorge  J.  Burger,  vice  president.  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  today 
hailed  the  decision  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Aprtl  34.  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  Goodyear-Atlan- 
tlc  Refining  case  as  a  signal  vlctwy  for 
small  business.  In  this,  the  court  ruled 
that  tlre-battery-accessory  arrangements 
between  the  rubber  company  and  the 
oU  company  are  In  restraint  of  trade 
and  tying  In  nature.  In  fact,  the  court 
held:  "It  Is  evident  that  the  service  station 
dealer  Is  more  of  an  economic  serf  than  a 
businessman  free  to  purchase  the  TBA  of  his 
choice." 

Mr.  Burger  says  that  this  decision.  If  not 
appealed,  will  free  the  Nation's  300.000  In- 
dependent service  station  operators  to  pur- 
chase their  tire,  battery,  and  accessory 
products  from  suppliers  of  their  own  choice, 
on  a  competitive  price-quality  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  open  up  this  Increasingly 
lmi>ortant  market  to  independents,  includ- 
ing smaller  manufacturers  of  these  Items. 


The  federation  vice  president  declared  that 
this  court  ruling  la  right  In  line  with  the 
overall  sense  of  the  entire  federation  mem- 
bership when  polled  on  the  underlying  Is- 
sue. He  recalls  that  In  a  poUcy-setUng  poll 
on  the  question:  "Are  you  for  or  against  the 
Justice  Department  enforcing  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  to  break  manu- 
factiirer  control  over  Independent  dealers 
(example:  manufacturer  use  of  pressiire  to 
dictate  what  products  dealers  may  handle)  ?" 
The  membership  voted  93  percent  for.  6  per- 
cent agalnat.  and  1  percent  no  opinion. 

These  rubber  company-oU  compkany  tle-ln 
arrangements  were  first  disclosed  In  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  print  No  3.  Is- 
sued In  1941.  on  which  Mr.  Burger  worked 
closely  with  the  committee,  and  the  findings 
In  that  committee  print  have  now  been  con- 
firmed by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago. 


Effects  of  Garrison  DiTersion  on  North 
Dakota  A(ricnltnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

oV  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Garrison  diversion  is  a 
project  long  awaited  and  much  needed 
by  North  Dakotans.  We  have  given  up 
a  half  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  western  part  of  our  State  for  reser- 
voirs so  that  downstream  States  may 
benefit. 

Under  the  Missouri  Basin  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  of  1944.  also 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  North 
Dakota  was  to  have  been  compensated 
for  this  loss  of  land  by  the  devdopment 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  project  to  Ir- 
rigate certain  areas  and,  equally  Im- 
portant, to  provide  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  our  municipalities. 

Laurel  D.  Loftsgard,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  University,  has  presented  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  ^ecta  ol  Garri- 
son diversion  on  our  agriculture,  which 
I  submit  today  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues: 
Eftects  of  Oaxrison  DrvxRsioN  on  North 

Dakota  AoRicnLTUXxi 
(By  Laurel  D.  Loftsgard.  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics) 
Regardless  of  the  appro<ich  used  In  analys- 
ing economic  considerations  associated  with 
Garrison  diversion.  I  think  it's  quite  impor- 
tant that  we  dtm't  lose  sight  o*  the  overall 
project  situation  of  costs  and  benefits.  I'm 
referring  to  the  aces  (rf  fertile  bottom  lands 


1  Prepared  for  presentation  at  annxial 
meeting  of  Greater  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion, Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak.,  Apr.  «.  19«4. 
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this  amount  of  irrigation  creates  the  oppor- 
tunity for  vertical  expansion  or  more  inten- 
sive land  use  such  that  total  net  farm  income 
can  be  Increased  on  the  same  acreage  rather 
than  having  to  expand  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness by  adding  extra  acres.  The  result  is 
that  there  la  much  less  incentive  to  Increase 
acreage,  and  farm  slse  will  tend  to  remain 
about  the  same. 

Labco-  and  employment:  As  irrigation  is 
integrated  with  dryland  farming  operations, 
total  labor  requirements  are  increased  from 
about  60  p«cent  to  over  100  percent.  These 
Increased  demands  for  labor  stem  from  the 
irrigation  process  Itself  and  ftom  increased 
numbers  of  livestock.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Increased  labor  requirements  will  be  met 
on  many  farms  without  hiring  any  "outside" 
help  because  operaUxr  and  family  labor  is 
often  underemployed  in  a  straight  dryland 
operation.  On  other  farms,  extra  labor  will 
be  needed. 

The  impacts  on  this  total  labor  and  em- 
ployment situation  are : 

1.  The  tendency  for  off-farm  work  will  be 
lees. 

2.  Operator  and  family  labor  earnings  will 
Increase  from  the  farm  business.  This  means 
that  farm  people  will  not  be  as  vigorously 
competing  with  nonfarm  i>eople  for  off-farm 
Jobs. 

3.  Some  additional  Job  opportunities  will 
be  made  available,  at  least  on  a  seasonal 
basis. 

Income:  Net  farm  returns  are  expected  to 
Increase  from  SO  percent  to  100  percent  when 
Irrigatlcm  is  added.  The  exact  increase  de- 
pends, of  ootirse,  on  the  amount  irrigated, 
the  particular  crops  grown,  and  the  type  of 
livestock  kept.  A  grade-A  dairy  enterprise, 
for  example,  may  grive  higher  retiims  to  the 
added  forage  production  than  a  beef  cow 
herd. 

In  addition  to  higher  Income,  the  stability 
of  inccme  also  will  be  significantly  enhanced. 
Resiilts  from  some  of  our  own  research 
studies  indicated  that  irrigation  as  oompared 
to  dryland  farming  increased  the  stability  of 
crop  yields  by  44  percent,  increased  the 
stability  of  net  income  by  18  percent,  and  in- 
creased the  returns  per  $100  of  all  costs  by 
24  percent.  I  think  these  figin-es  point  up 
some  real  slgnlfloant  influences  of  irrigation. 
The  implications  are  fairly  obvious,  namely, 
that  as  the  overall  risk  and  uncertainty  are 
reduced,  the  chanoee  for  business  survival 
and  economic  well-being  are  improved  be- 
cause of  a  higher  and  more  stable  average 
return  to  reeom-ce  use. 

Economic  Justification:  Finally,  let's  look 
at  the  question  of  increasing  the  output  of 
food  when  we  already  have  more  than  we 
can  eat.  sell,  or  give  away. 

I've  already  Indicated  that  the  ooaiposltlon 
of  agricultural  output  will  emphasize  com- 
modltlee  such  as  beef  that  rank  relatively 
high  in  consumer  demand.  This  is  true  in 
general  and  over  time,  even  thoiigh  the  pres- 
ent beef  situation  may  cast  some  doubts  on 
the  validity  of  this  statement.  Even  so,  it  is 
naive  to  gage  the  needs  of  irrigation  de- 
velopment projects  on  the  present  food  sup- 
ply situation.  On  this  basis,  there  is  little 
or  no  need  for  moet  reclamation  projects. 

In  addition  to  shifting  production  em- 
phasis to  the  kind  of  output  that  has  a 
relatively  higher  demand,  the  basic  economic 
Justification  is  more  nearly  alined  with  costs 
of  production  and  efllclency  of  resource  use. 
Several  of  these  efficiencies  have  been  iden- 
tified as  we've  discussed  the  Individual  fac- 
tors of  land  use,  farm  size,  labor,  and  Income. 
I've  tried  to  point  out  how  these  efficiencies 
emerge  as  Irrigation  Is  Integrated  with  dry- 
land farming.  The  essence  of  this  is  that 
irrigation  can  be  classified  as  a  gain  In  tech- 
nology whereby  per  unit  costs  of  production 
are  reduced  and  economic  growth  Is  en- 
couraged. Accordingly,  there  Is  little  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  not  approving  a 
project  such  as  Garrison  diversion   because 


of  BXirplus  production.  This  sort  of  reason- 
ing is  the  same  as  saying  that  agricultural 
research  should  be  stopped  because  it  leads 
to  technological  developments  that  In  turn 
create  Increased  output. 

To  make  this  point  a  little  more  clear, 
let's  consider  a  different  example  of  tech- 
nology such  as  fertilizer,  which  is  one  of 
the  major  contributors  to  the  agricultural 
surplus.  Also,  it  has  been  very  significant 
in  reducing  per  unit  costs  of  production. 
In  short,  use  of  conunercial  fertilizer  is  a 
technological  development  consistent  with 
increased  efficiency  of  resource  use,  and  so- 
ciety is  better  off  because  of  it.       , 

Surplus  production  is  a  problem  In  man- 
aging the  supply  of  output  or  the  overall 
capacity  to  produce;  it  is  not  a  problem  of 
production  effiicency  because  Increases  in 
efficiency  are  as  important  to  economic 
growth  in  agricviltiire  as  in  nonagricultural 
Industries.  Restraining  technology  and  eco- 
nomic efficiencies  is  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of    progress. 

Looking  ahead:  Another  point  of  no  Im- 
mediate concern  but  of  potential  importance 
is  the  demand  and  cost  for  producing  food 
In  the  decades  ahead.  The  frequency  of 
expected  land-use  changes  in  this  country 
wlll  affect  the  optimum  location  of  produc- 
tion. Also,  the  projected  population  explo- 
sion on  the  world  level  will  challenge  any 
conceivable  advancements  in  technology  to 
supply  adequate  food  and  fiber  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

In  these  terms,  an  agricultural  production 
potential  created  by  projects,  such  as  Gar- 
rison diversion,  becomes  a  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  reserve.  But  this  type 
of  reserve  must  be  planned  for  well  in  ad- 
vance of  anticipated  need  because  of  the 
time  involved  not  only  to  develop  the  re- 
sources but  also  to  educate  farmers  In  the 
techidcal  aspects  of  their  use.  These,  then, 
are  some  of  the  reasons  for  placing  high 
priority  on  the  development  of  the  Oarrlson 
diversion  project. 


UAW  Surrej  of  StBta$  of  Staiicbaker 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  tumtMk. 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Studebaker  Corp.  announced  late  last 
year  that  its  production  of  automobiles 
in  South  Bend.  Ind.,  would  cease,  this 
northern  Indiana  community  suffered  a 
severe  economic  shock.  Nearly  7.000 
hourly  rated  employees,  plus  many  oth- 
ers, lost  their  Jobs,  and  immediate  pros- 
pects for  improvement  seemed  bleak. 

Despite  this  major  industrial  loss,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  much  has  been  done 
to  relieve  the  disastrous  effects  of  such  a 
sudden  onslaught  of  imemployment. 
Government  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level,  as  well  as  labor 
unions,  industrial  representatives,  civic 
groups,  and  many  individuals  Joined  to 
seek  new  employment  opportunities  and 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  those  who 
almost  overnight  were  deprived  of  their 
regxilar  income. 

Recently  Local  No.  5  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  conducted  a  careful 
survey  of  the  status  of  former  Studebaker 
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Corp.  employees  5  months  after  the  fac- 
tory had  closed.  This  study,  based  on 
questionnaires  processed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  illustrates  the  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been  made  in 
less  than  half  a  year,  but  also  points  out 
that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  Informative 
document  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UAW  SrravKT  or  Status  or  Studkbakzs  Em- 

FiXiTEWB  6  Months  Atteb  Plant  Closing 

Apan,  24,  1964 

This  emplojnnent  status  survey  Is  another 
step  in  the  union's  campaign  to  overcome 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Studebaker 
plant  closing. 

Since  the  announcement  was  made  on  the 
9th  of  December  last  year  that  automobile 
production  in  South  Bend  would  stop,  the 
local  union  officers,  along  with  many  of  the 
International  union  officials,  have  been 
working  continuously  to  offset  the  effects  of 
the  unemployment  of  our  local  No.  6  mem- 
bers. 

With  the  help  of  governmental  agencies 
at  every  level  we  have  been  able  to  alleviate 
much  of  the  suffering  and  hardship  that 
normally  follows  this  kind  of  catastrophe 
but  most  of  the  Job  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Oiu-  survey  is  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing progress  and  to  give  us  a  realistic  picture 
of  what  the  position  is  today. 

There  are  several  areas  In  the  survey  that 
Indicate  that  a  much  greater  effort  needs 
to  be  made  if  we  are  to  avoid  some  very  criti- 
cal hardships  in  the  very  near  future.  One  is 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  exhausting 
unemployment  compensation,  and  another 
Is  that  the  Job  retraining  program  is  not  able, 
under  the  present  arrangement,  to  take  care 
of  anything  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
those  who  need  retraining. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  Is  that 
our  people  are  being  forced  to  drop  their 
health  Insurance  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate 
of  dropouts.  Less  than  one-third  of  our 
laid  off  members  are  covered  at  this  time. 
This  means  that  unless  something  can  be 
done  very  soon  there  will  be  a  major  crisis  In 
health  needs  in  our  community. 

The  survey  shows  that  our  people  have 
covered  a  good  portion  of  the  Midwest  in 
their  search  for  Jobs  but  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  have  high  skills,  not 
many  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  sub- 
stantial employment. 

The  three  new  companies  that  are  moving 
into  former  Studebaker  buildings  will  pro- 
vide some  Jobs  but  only  a  smaU  fraction  of 
those  needed — and,  even  these  will  not  be 
available  to  any  great  extent  for  several 
months  yet. 

These  new  companies  have  demonstrated 
a  very  enlightened  and  favorable  attitude 
on  the  hiring  of  people  between  46  and  60 
years  of  age.  We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
this  has  not  been  so  well  shown  by  many 
of  the  other  employers  in  the  community. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  while 
what  has  been  done  up  to  date  to  help  the 
unemployed  has  proved  beneficial  and  en- 
couraging, we  must  still  have  a  great  deal 
more  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  vast  amount  of 
long-range  suffering  and  hardship. 

We  believe  that  unemployment  benefits 
should  be  extended — that  social  security 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  thit 
type  of  situation  because  we  are  sure  that 
many  others  are  going  to  occur  around  the 
country. 

It  U  very  apparent  that  the  present  Job 


retraining  program  needs  to  be  enlarged  and 
sjieeded  up.  Th9  present  program  for  the 
SO-  to  60-year-old  group,  known  as  Able, 
will  be  one  of  the  best  aids  to  our  problem 
that  has  been  put  into  effect  as  yet,  but  it  too 
must  be  stepped  up  greatly  if  It  Is  to  meet 
our  pressing  needs. 

Tlie  facts  and  figures  in  the  employment 
stattis  survey  clearly  indicate  that  the 
largest  and  most  difficult  part  of  solving  the 
Studebaker  plant  closing  problem  stlU  lays 
ahead  of  us. 

This  report  is  based  on  data  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  was  sent  to  all  hourly  rated 
Studebaker  employees  who  were  on  the  pay- 
roll in  November  of  1963,  and  from  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Studebaker  Corp.,  the 
Indiana  Employment  Security  Division,  the 
Vocational  Education  Department  of  South 
Bend  schools,  and  the  Benefit  Trust  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Dr.  Frank  Fahey,  head  of  Notre  Dame's 
Department  of  Sociology,  processed  the  in- 
formation on  the  questionnaires  at  the  uni- 
versity's computing  center. 

We  extend  oiu-  sincere  thanks  to  all  of 
those  who  have  helped  make  this  sxirvey  of 
the  Studebaker  employment  situation  possi- 
ble. 

The  questionnaire  was  titled:  "Employ- 
ment Status  Survey,"  and  went  to  all  of  the 
more  than  6,800  hourly  rated  employees  who 
were  at  work  last  November. 

Some  4,200  responded  but,  due  to  a  dead- 
line to  complete  the  computations,  only 
3,973  of  the  forms  could  be  xised.  The  ques- 
tionnaires that  came  in  late  do  not  change 
the  percentages  by  any  appreciable  amount. 

Approximately  100  of  the  mailings  were 
retvu-ned  becaxise  the  Individuals  had  left  no 
forwarding  addresses  and  several  were  re- 
ported as  deceased. 

The  3,973  used  In  this  report  amounts  to 
58  percent  of  the  total. 

The  data  from  the  questionnaires  are 
presented  in  tables  as  it  came  from  the  Notre 
Dame  Computing  Center.  Where  it  is  ap- 
plicable. Information  from  other  sources 
follow  each  table. 

Table  1. — Age  of  Studebaker  employees  and 
ex  employees 

Age :  Number 

65  and  over 134 

60  to  64 ~_  722 

56   to  5© 771 

50  to  55 729 

45  to  49. _ IIIIIIII.III  670 

*0   to  46 616 

35  to  40_. _____ _..  194 

30  to  34_ 101 

29  and  younger 133 

No  answer 3 


Total 3.973 

Tablk  2.— Are  you  xcorkingT  » 

Y" - 1,  626 

No 2,  356 

Part  time 50 

No  answer 41 


Total 3,978 

'  Based  on  the  58  percent  rettu-ned  ques- 
tionnaires the  1,626  now  working  represents 
approximately  2,700.  The  2356  not  working 
represents  approximately  4,000. 

Table  3. — Where  are  you  working  f 

Studebaker 1  602 

Elsewhere  (South  Bend  area) I      669 

Out  of  town 224 

No  answer "        31 


Total 1, 628 

>Th«  Studebaker  Corp.  reports  that  there 
are  870  hotn-Iy  rated  employees  now  work- 
ing. This  amount  will  be  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 360  by  Oct.  1. 


Table  4. — Number  of  unemployment  benefits 

left 
Weeks:  Number 

None 12 

I  to  2 _""  614 

3  to4 230 

5  to  6 244 

7  to  8 11". II  230 

9  to  10 .._  ISO 

II  to  12 153 

13  to  14._. "...~.  70 

15  or  more 306 

No  answer 1  934 


Total 3_  973 

Table  5. — //  compensation  exhausted,  when 
can  you  reapply?  ' 

Answer:  Number 

Cannot  reapply 66 

Within  3  months "'      335 

4  to  6  months 422 

7  to  9  months """       115 

10  to  12  months HI        34 

No    answer... IV."  3,000 


Total 3_  973 

1  The  South  Bend  office  of  the  Indiana  Em- 
ployment Security  Division  repcwia  that  640 
have  now  exhausted  their  benefits  and  700 
to  800  more  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
June.  They  say  that  in  many  cases  new 
claims  can  be  filed  aroimd  JvUy  1. 

Table  6. — Are  you  taking  job  retraining? 
Yes... _     J 133 

No _  3.  469 

No   answer 373 


Total 3  973 

'  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division 
reports  that  181  laid  off  Studebaker  em- 
ployees are  now  participating  in  retraining 


courses. 


Yes- 


Table  7. — Are  you  retired? 


- '373 

No 2,  586 

Semi-retired- 5 

No   answer 1,009 


Total 3,97g 

■  By  Oct.  1  sc»ne  1,050  will  be  able  to 
retire,  but  since  many  of  these  will  be  under 
age  62,  and  therefore  not  eligible  tot  social 
security,  no  close  figiire  of  actual  retirements 
can  be  projected. 

Table  8. — Are  you  scheduled  for  retraining? 

Yes i44g 

No 3     2,  917 

No   answer qq^ 


Total... 3973 

» South  Bend  school  vocational  education 
reports  only  enough  Federal  f\mds  to  train 
a  smaU  percentage  of  those  that  want  re- 
training. 

Table  9. — Do  you  want  retraining? 

Yea __. »  1,678 

No 1   163 

No    answer i_  147 


Total 3,  973 

>  The   1,673  represents  42  percent  of  the 
3,973;  42  percent  of  8300=2350. 

Table    10. — Do  you  carry  BTL   insurance?  > 

Yes _ 2,  386 

No _. 1  626 

No   answer 112 


Total_ 8.973 

'  The  local  BTL  office  shows  that  only  ap- 
proximately 1.700  out  of  the  6,000  laid  off 
still  have  the  group  insurance  protection. 
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Tahs  11. — Nu  nber  of  »ehool  age  dependents  > 


NOfW. 


2.. 
3- 


ToUl. 


I  TbMeflKunB 
Mbool,  or  other  c. 

>  Total  namber 
of  83  sebootehlldi  n 
that  the  total  (a 
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of  responses  to  the 
Status    Surrey    questionnaires 
ttie  higher  age   groups — tbofce 
the   South   Bend  area — those 
t  kklng  retraining, 
t  \9  870  still  working  at  Stude- 
res  wnses  from  those  who  have 
obs   comes   largely  from   the 
people — the   ones   ordinarily 
higher    sklUed    production 
he  lower  age  group, 
of  this  survey  several  of  the 
be  Investigated  further  and 
on  later. 


Bin  Dokerly'i  Career  at  Ambassador:  A 
Dusfiiff  Sacccss 

EXTEN  3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CiJarON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MiJITLAWO 

IN  THB  HOt  SB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

7iie  \day.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  8ICKIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  J(d  n  P.  Kennedy,  18  months 
ago.  appoin  ed,  as  the  first  U.S. 
Ambassador  1 1>  Jamaica,  a  dlstlngiiJshed 
resident  of  Mi  ryland  and  a  distinguished 
leader  of  labc  r,  Mr.  William  C.  Doherty, 
there  were  so  ne  who  had  misgivings. 

Nobody  wh5  knew  Bill  Doherty  had 
any  doubts  al  out  tbe  wisdom  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 1  hose  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Ccmgress  who  knew  him  and  had  worked^ 
with  him  for  maiiy  years,  felt  the  ap- 
pointment wa  s  an  excellent  one.  Lead- 
ers of  organ  zed  labor  applauded  the 
selection,  bectuse  they  knew  that  Bill 
Doherty,  pres  dent  of  the  National  As- 
soclaUm  of  letter  Carriers  and  one  df 
the  senior  vite  presidents  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  had  beei  for  many  years,  a  most 
effective  diphmat  in  the  delicate  and 
extremely  imwrtant  field  of  interna- 
tional labor. 

But.  there  a  re  always  some  people  who 
question  any  i  jid  all  Innovations.  After 
all,  never  bef  )re  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  had  a  leader  of  organized 
labor  been  sel<  cted  for  a  diplomatic  post. 
Jamaica,  a  ba  rtion  of  pro-United  States 
sentiment  in  the  seething  Caribbean, 
was  also  a  brmdnew.  emerging  nation. 
filled  with  the  same  sensitivities  and  the 
same  vibrant  national  pride  that  char- 
acterizes all  young  nations  when  they 
first  achieve  1  ^dependence.  There  were 
those  who  fel  that  the  Job  required  a 
professional  dfclomat  rather  than  an  in- 
spired amateu  -. 


After  18  months  of  service,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Bill  EK^erty  has  returned  to  his 
homeland  to  resume  private  life.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  solid  record  of 
diplomatic  achievement.  He  won  the 
hearts,  the  minds,  and  the  support  of 
the  Jamaican  people,  and  when  he  and 
his  wonderful  wife  left  Kingston  last 
month,  there  were  those  on  the  dock 
who  wept  openly  at  his  departure. 

The  principal  reason  that  Bill  Doherty 
returned  to  the  United  States  was  to 
help  his  friend.  Senator  Danul  B. 
Brxwstkr.  of  Maryland,  in  the  presiden- 
tial primary  on  May  19.  He  resigned  so 
he  would  be  free  to  support  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  against  those 
who  would  invade  Maryland  with  ideas 
and  ideologies  foreign  to  everything  he 
stands  for. 

Excerpts  from  a  front-page  headline 
story  from  the  Star,  one  of  Jamaica's 
leading  newspapers,  dated  April  25.  1964. 
stated: 

The  Star  learns  that  the  primary  reason 
for  Mr.  Doherty's  resignation  In  his  desire 
to  assist  Democrat  Senator  Dan  Brewsti3i 
In  his  campaign  to  be  a  presidential  elector 
for  Maryland. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Doherty  stands  foursquare  behind 
President  Johnson  and  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  wUl  no  doubt  be  very  active  In 
the  fcx'thcomlng  campaign. 

The  extent  of  the  love  and  respect  with 
which  the  Jamaicans  hold  Bill  Doherty 
is  reflected  in  the  editorial  comments 
which  accompanied  his  departure  from 
their  shores.  Typical  was  this  editorial 
from  the  Voice  of  Jamaica: 

Mr.  Doherty  stands  in  a  class  by  himself. 
•  •  •  With  Innate  courtesy  and  skUl.  bom 
of  his  genuine  liking  for  people,  Mr.  Doherty 
soon  endeared  himself  to  all  classes  by  his 
friendly  contacts.  His  genvUne  Interest  in 
the  country  and  Its  people  has  been  shown 
by  his  eagerness  to  do  everything  In  his 
oaclal  capacity  to  help  the  young  nation 
In  every  way,  and.  If  all  were  told,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  his  assistance  would  be  a 
revelation  to  the  general  public. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  praise  the  Am- 
bassador's wife,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Doherty, 
"whose  unassuming  dignity  was  un- 
doubtedly of  immense  assistance,"  as  well 
as  his  daughter,  "the  charming  and  viva- 
cious Miss  (Peggy)  Doherty. 

In  the  Daily  Gleaner,  another  Influ- 
ential Jamaican  newspaper,  the  widely 
read  commentator  and  columnist.  Wil- 
liam Strong,  had  this  to  say : 

If  BUI  Doherty  had  memorized  Dale  Carne- 
gie's famous  book.  "How  To  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  People."  he  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  success  as  America's  first  Ambassa- 
dor to  a  country  that  Is,  frankly,  still  leery 
about  Americans.  On  the  social  and 
civic  scene  he  has  associated  himself  with 
everything  Jamaican,  official  and  unofficial. 
When  he  wasn't  around,  he  was  missed. 
His  speeches  have  been  no  empty,  platitudi- 
nous doubletalk.  They  have  been  simple, 
homespun,  lucid,  sincere — straight  from  the 
heart — and  now  and  again,  from  the  sho\il- 
der.  He  and  the  Prime  MlnUter  de- 
veloped an  early  friendship  that  has  been 
more  than  official.  They  became  bosom  pals, 
and  have  remained  that  way.  Whoever 
siicceeds  him  will  need  big  shoes,  and  a  heart 
to  match. 

Vere  Johns,  the  top  columnist  for  the 
Star,  was  equally  enthusiastic : 
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Unlike  former  Consuls  General,  there  are 
few  people  In  this  island  who  do  not  know 
that  BUI  Doherty  Is  the  American  Am- 
baasador.  He  has  made  friends  by  the  score 
and  acquaintances  by  the  thousands.  The 
assistance  which  he  gave  to  Jamaica's  econ- 
omy  has  been  outstanding,  and  largely 
through  his  Influence  and  his  love  of  Ja- 
maica. May  Ood  go  with  you  and  bring  you 
back  to  our  shores  one  day  soon.  Jamalcaa 
welcome  mat  will  always  be  laid  out  for  you 
good  friend. 

All  the  stories  about  the  departing 
Ambassador  emphasized  his  deep  reli- 
gious faith  and  his  sincere  and  devout 
practice  of  that  faith.  This  general  ap- 
probation was  particularly  notable,  since 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  is  dis- 
tinctly a  minority  in  Jamaica. 

Catholic  Opinion,  the  ofllcial  diocesan 
paper  in  Kingston,  added  these  com- 
ments the  general  chorus  of  commenda- 
tion: 

Mr.  Doherty  sought  eagerly,  and  received, 
the  warm  friendliness  and  cooperation  of 
our  Government.  Though  not  a  professional 
diplomat,  very  few  facets  of  our  political  and 
economic  life  missed  his  sealotu  attention; 
no  area  of  the  Island  was  neglected  by  him. 
With  graclousness  he  was  received  In  our 
towns  and  vlllagea.  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  AID  mission  here,  and  with  the  volun- 
teers of  the  UJ3.  Peace  Corps,  the  Ambas- 
sador charted  a  policy  of  mutual  self-help 
that  wlU  Influence  the  next  few  decades  of 
Jamaica's  relationship  with  the  West.  More 
Jamaican  people  are  housed,  areas  of  Ja- 
maica's green  lands  are  engineered,  and  In- 
stitutions of  Jamaica's  chUdren  are  en- 
riched by  the  workmanlike  procedures  of 
Mr.  Doherty's  office.  Mr.  Doherty  and  his 
charitable  wife  have  enriched  the  island 
with  their  quiet  courtesies.  They  have  set 
a  benchmark  of  competence  and  quality. 
His  Government  has  now  been  placed  under 
an  embarrassment.  They  must  give  us  an- 
other Mr.  Doherty. 

The  favorable  comments  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  Ambassador  Bill  Do- 
herty would  fill  up  many  pages  of  the 
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His  performance  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous credit  to  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  which  he  led  for  more 
than  20  years.  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
credit  to  the  entire  labor  movement  of 
the  free  world.  It  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous credit  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration, and.  most  important  of  all, 
it  has  been  a  tremendous  credit  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  he  rep- 
resented with  such  unfaltering  distinc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  Ambassa- 
dor Bill  Doherty  back  home. 


Egyptian  and  Soviet  Tlireats  to  Weitern 
Positions  m  the  Middle  Eai t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PzmrsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4. 
I  addressed  the  annual  policy  conference 
of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee.    I   urged   that  the   United 


States  stop  all  aid  to 'Egypt — also  known 
as  the  United  Arab  Republic — and  that 
we  consider  providing  defense  arms  to 
Israel. 

I  pointed  out  on  May  4  that  President 
Nasser  of  Eg3rpt  is  demanding  that  we 
abandon  NATO  bases  in  Libya,  that  he 
is  sending  weapons  into  Cyprus,  and  that 
his  war  in  Yemen  has — as  one  of  its  ob- 
jectives— driving  Great  Britain  out  of 
Aden  as  a  step  toward  Egyptian  control 
of  the  whole  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf  area. 
That  was  on  May  4. 

Yesterday  I  read  an  account  of  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev's  visit  to  Nasser  in 
Cairo,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  United  Press 
International  story: 

He  [Khrushchev]  aJso  supported  the  de- 
mand of  United  Arab  Republic  President  Nas- 
ser that  all  foreign  bases  in  north  Africa  be 
eliminated.  He  specifically  condemned  Brit- 
ish bases  In  Aden,  Libya,  and  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  with  Western  positions 
of  strength  threatened,  why  are  we  still 
sending  foreign  aid  to  Egypt?  And  why 
are  we  not  buttressing  Israel's  ability  to 
defend  our  positions? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  text  of  my  remarks  before 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  Be- 
fore American  Israel  Pttblic  ArrAma 
Committee,  Mat  4,  1984,  Matflower  Ho- 
tel. Washington,  D.C. 

I  want  to  commend  the  American  Isra^ 
Public  Affairs  Committee  for  many  things 
you  do,  but  especially  for  two  that  you  are 
doing  tonight. 

First,  you  are  demonstrating  the  need  for 
an  informed  public  opinion  about  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Middle  East.  And  second, 
you  are  Illustrating  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
Congress'  activities  in  that  vital  area  of 
the  world. 

A  constitutional  republic  demands  an  In- 
formed citizenry  and  no  governmental  ac- 
tions. Including  foreign  policy,  can  be  ex- 
empted from  public  scrutiny.  Therefore  I 
take  exception  to  the  remark  made  recently 
by  the  visiting  foreign  potentate  who  said 
that  U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle  East  was  be- 
ing influenced  by  certain  religious  groups 
In  the  United  States. 

My  answer  to  that — and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, too — to  that  thinly  veiled  accusa- 
tion is  that  I  have  spoken  recently  and  criti- 
cally on  one  side  or  another  of  U.S.  policies 
in  South  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  and  Cuba,  and 
I  have  no  idea  how  many,  if  any,  constituents 
I  have  who  may  be  Vietnamese,  Malaysian, 
or  Cuban,  although  I  have  taken  their  side. 

U.S.  policies  in  the  Middle  East  are  vacil- 
lating and  outmoded,  and  no  constituent  of 
mine  needs  to  tell  me  that  after  22  years 
In  Washington.  All  we  need  do  is  look  at 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  going  to  Egypt  and  see 
what  Nasser,  thus  fortified  with  our  aid,  Is 
doing  with  It. 

He  is  demanding  that  we  abandon  NATO 
bases  in  Libya.  He  is  sending  Soviet  weap- 
ons into  Cyprus  and  he  has  an  army  of 
30,000  troops  fighting  in  little  Yemen.  I 
have  heard  the  army  is  larger  than  that,  but 
these  are  the  figures  we  take. 

The  Yemen  war  has  two  objectives.  One 
is  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Aden  and  then 
sweep  on  to  grab  control  of  the  whole  oU- 
rlch  Persian  gulf  area. 

But  Nasser's  other  objective,  of  course.  Is 
to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea.  His  troops  in 
Yemen  are  being  rotated  regularly,  which  is 


a  standard  mUitary  technique  called 
"hardening."  Before  he  is  finished  he  will 
have  the  battle-hardened  army  he  always 
wanted — beefed  up  by  a  substantial  amount 
of  Soviet  armor  and  aircraft.  As  recently 
as  last  Thursday,  he  told  a  neo-Nazi  orga- 
nization that  war  with  Israel  is  unavoidable. 

But  our  aid  to  Nasser  continues,  despite 
strong  protests  from  many  alarmed  Ameri- 
cans and  despite  a  clear  mandate  from  Con- 
gress that  U.S.  aid  should  not  go  to  a  nation 
which  is  preparing  for  aggression  against  an- 
other nation  that  receives  our  aid. 

Now,  Rabbi  Bernstein  has  mentioned  to 
you  the  fact  that  I  was  critical  of  the  Suez 
crisis  at  the  time.  I  wont  go  back  that  far, 
because  time  doesn't  permit.  That  was  a 
fact. 

Well,  coming  along  to  a  later  period,  in 
1959,  President  Nasser  angrily  reacting  to  the 
Baghdad  Pact  and  to  the  preferment  of  Iraq 
and  Its  identification  then  with  the  West,  re- 
taliated against  London  and  Washington  by 
letting  the  Riisslans  and  Russian  weapons 
into  the  Middle  East. 

Once  again  we  vacillated.  We  thought  we 
could  buy  Nasser  with  the  Aswan  Dam.  And 
then  we  changed  our  minds  about  that.  And 
some  of  us  know  how  that  was  done  and  how 
many  sharp  words  were  Involved  on  behalf 
of  both  parties  In  connection  with  the  State 
Department.  It  seemed  logical  at  that  time 
tomeert  the  Soviet  threat  by  arms  and  a  secu- 
rity guarantee  for  Israel.    So  It  seemed  to  us. 

Many  of  us  used  to  call  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  Mr.  Dulles  to  urge  to  send  arms  to 
Tel  Aviv.  That  would  have  been  a  logical  and 
simple  course  to  take.  It  would  have  been  a 
frank  and  direct  answer  to  a  growing  threat. 
But  instead  of  furnishing  arms  to  Israel, 
Washington  adopted  a  com-se  of  Indirection. 
This  was  under  the  administration  of  my 
party.  And  the  view  was:  Let  the  Israelis  get 
their  arms  from  Canada,  from  the  French, 
from  the  Italians,  and  any  other  back  door 
available,  but  not  from  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  know  who  was  impressed  by  this  curi- 
ous evasion.  No  Arab  has  ever  doubted  that 
our  economic  aid  has  indirectly  strength- 
ened Israel's  defense  posture,  just  as  no 
Israeli  has  ever  doubted  that  our  large-scale 
economic  aid  to  Egypt  was  Indirectly  en- 
abled Nasser  to  acquire  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1957,  the  administration  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Israel  to  withdraw  from  Sl- 
Hal.  There  was  even  the  threat  of  sanctions. 
And  again,  many  of  us  appealed  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  another  course.  We 
said  before  Israel  withdrew  from  Slnal  It 
ought  to  have  some  guarantees.  There  ought 
to  be  guarantees  that  there  would  not  be  a 
resumption  of  the  fedayeen  raids  frcxn  the 
Gaza  strip.  And  we  also  argued  that  we 
should  not  tolerate  a  resumption  of  the  Suez 
blockade.  If  Israel  did  agree  to  withdraw 
from  the  vantage  ground  she  had  gained  in 
the  Suez  fighting. 

In  1957,  President  Eisenhower  did  make  a 
commitment  on  Suez.  That  was  uttered,  you 
win  recall,  over  a  television  network  in  Feb- 
ruary. But  in  1959,  when  Nasser  reinstated 
the  blockade,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  United  Nations  could  muster  sufficient 
courage  or  resolve  to  deter  him.  Indeed,  on 
the  contrary,  we  continued  to  expand  aid  to 
Egypt,  and  that  led,  as  you  wlU  recall,  to  a 
strong  congressional  reaction  In  1960. 

Again,  in  1960,  during  the  last  presiden- 
tial campaign,  everyone  talked  about  the 
need  for  a  new  peace  initiative.  You  talked 
about  it.  You  wrote  about  It  In  a  policy 
statement  which  you  adopted  at  a  confer- 
ence like  this  one.  And  the  words  "direct 
negotiations"  were  heard  In  speeches  and 
written  into  campaign  platforms.  But  in 
the  fall  of  1961,  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  startled  everyone  when  it 
voted  against  what  was  called  the  Brazzaville 
peace  initiative,  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
African  and  Asian  nations  calling  upon  Israel 


and  the  Arab  States  to  engage  in  negotia- 
tions. Indeed,  the  only  U.S.  initiative  we 
heard  about  in  those  years  was  the  proposal 
that  Israel  oi>en  its  doors  to  Arab  refugees, 
in  advance  of  a  peace  settlement  and  at  a 
time  when  these  refugees  were  being  incited 
to  go  back  to  destroy  the  Jewish  state. 

Let  me,  a  Republican,  praise  this  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  the  firm  stand  it 
has  taken  in  support  of  Israel's  water  de- 
velopment. All  of  us  hope  that  the  Arab 
States  will  not  fly  in  the  face  of  common- 
sense.  They  should  not  deceive  themselves 
into  believing  that  the  United  States  cm'  any 
other  great  power  will  condone  any  foolish 
military  or  engineering  ventures  to  prevent 
the  water  development  either  by  war  or  waste. 
[Applause.] 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject,  since  I 
really  believe  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
I  cannot  praise  the  Democrats  without  prais- 
ing the  Republicans,  for  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  joint  Jordan-Yarmuk  water  development 
program  was  pushed  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er, who  sent  the  late  Eric  Johnston  into  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  to  seek  agreement  on 
an  overall  water  program. 

What  a  blessing  It  would  have  been  for  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  if  this  program  had 
been  accepted  and  not  vetoed  by  the  Arab 
League.  And  by  the  way,  it  is  not  too  late. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  for- 
ward— and  we  hope  that  good  judgment  wUl 
eventually  i>revaU  and  the  Arab  states  wUl 
go  ahead  with  their  own  water  development 
program.  In  harmony  with  this  regional  de- 
velopment plan.    [  Applause.  ] 

All  of  us  welcomed  the  aflministsration's 
decision  in  1962  to  i>ermlt  Israel  to  acquire 
the  Hawk  missile  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
meet  the  tlireat  of  Soviet  bombers.  Perhaps 
the  Arabs  may  draw  from  this  action  the 
conclusion  that  they  cannot  win  an  arms 
race  In  the  Middle  East  and  that  It  would  be 
a  shocking  waste  to  continue  the  costly 
acquisition  of  Soviet  weapons. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  add  again  that 
I  did  not  like  Mr.  Dulles'  policy  of  Indirec- 
tion in  1955.  And  I  am  not  happy  about 
a  policy  of  indirection  today.  If  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  arm 
Egypt  and  Iraq,  then  we  should  face  this  fact 
squarely  and  do  aU  that  is  necessary  to  rein- 
force Israel's  security.  [Applause.]  I  share 
your  confidence  In  the  administration's  re- 
peated reassurances  that  we  will  not  permit 
aggression  In  the  Middle  East.  These  reas- 
surances can  be  immeasurably  strengthened 
and  the  need  to  carry  them  out  will  be  long 
deferred  If  we,  ourselves,  do  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  arms  balance. 

What  emerges  from  this  recital,  then.  Is 
that  over  the  years  the  Arab  states  have  been 
able  to  exert  pressures  in  Washington  that 
cause  us  to  refrain  from  straightforward  ac- 
tion that  Is  consistent  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Certainly  President  Johnson  is  aware  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  peace  and 
justice  In  this  part  of  the  world.  He  demon, 
strated  that  awareness  most  recently  In  his 
firm  stand  In  support  of  Israel's  water 
development. 

Now  I  hope  he  will  examine  the  situation 
again  in  view  of  recent  clear  evidence  of 
Nasser's  expansionist  and  imperialistic  drive 
that  threatens  not  only  Israel  but  Western 
positions  of  strength  generally  in  that  area. 

I  say  that  I  hope  President  Johnson  wUl 
be  aware  of  this.  I  had  a  caU  from  the 
White  House  recently,  and  I  said,  "Is  the 
President  aware  of  a  certain  article?  Has  he 
read  it?" 

And  the  man  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone 
said,  "I  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  he 
hadn't."  Since  the  President  reads  every- 
thing and  hears  everything,  I  am  sure  he  will 
hear  about  what  I  said  here  tonight  early 
tomorrow  morning.     [Laughter.] 
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nated most  races.  The  AFL-CIO's  COPE 
proved  that  its  discretion  in  refusing  to  be- 
come involved  in  State  and  local  races  was 
Justified.  COPE'S  pitch  for  the  administra- 
tion— it  backed  Senator  Ralph  Yasborouch, 
the  President's  man — paid  off  in  his  renoml- 
nation  by  a  handsome  margin. 

John  Connally's  overwhelming  victory  over 
Don  Tarborough  probably  finished  the  Hous- 
tonian  as  a  contender  for  major  State  office. 
Running  against  the  advice  of  his  1962  sup- 
porters, and  without  significant  organization. 
Yarborough  failed  completely  to  find  votes 
enough  to  match  his  ambition. 

aXFTTBLICAN   BUNOFF 

The  hot  race  for  the  Republican  senatorial 
nomination  failed  to  help  the  party  much. 
GOP  candidates  polled  some  8  percent  of  the 
total  vote  cast  in  the  primary — about  their 
1962  percentage. 

George  Bush  scored  handsomely  through- 
out the  State,  but  his  success  in  the  runoff 
against  Jack  Cox  hinges  on  what  happens 
to  Robert  Morris'  27.000-plu8  votes.  This  will 
probably  be  the  most  significant  runoff 
contest. 

ABOX7T  PEXDICTIONS 

Election  forecasts  often  have  a  distinct 
flavor  of  crow  when  chewed  the  morning 
after.  The  Chronicle's  survey,  directed  by 
Bo  Byers,  chief  ct  our  Austin  bureau,  and 
published  6  days  before  the  primary,  scored 
with    creditable    accuracy. 

Forecast;  Connally.  64  percent  of  the  vote; 
Don  Yarborough.  26  percent.  Actual :  Con- 
nally.  72   percent;    Yarborough.   25   percent. 

Forecast:  Ralph  Yarborough,  58  percent; 
Gordon  McLendon,  42  percent.  Actual;  Yar- 
borough, 55  percent;  McLendon,  45  percent. 

SOBCK  CONCLUSIONS 

The  overwhelming  lesson  In  Saturday's 
vote,  besides  the  fact  that  Texas  supports 
the  Johnson  administration,  is  that  Texans 
likewise  find  the  status  quo  comfortable. 
That  was  illustrated  in  Harris  County,  where 
the  late  W.  L.  (Red)  McKaskle — longtime 
constable  for  precinct  1 — had  a  plurality 
although  he  died  between  filing  deadline 
and  primary.  The  vote  was  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
McKaskle's  fine  service. 

Statewide,  the  Democrats  can  take  heart 
from  remarkable  party  harmony  in  the  wake 
of  the  primary.  President  Kennedy  came  to 
Texas  last  November  with  his  Vice  President 
to  try  and  take  the  fuses  out  of  bitter  fac- 
tionalism that  threatened  to  blow  the  party 
apyairt  in  this  national  election  year.  Today, 
the  fuses  are  gone.  President  Johnson  has 
strong  party  support  in  his  home  State. 


President  Johnson's  Visit  to  Sooth  Bend, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L'\RKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF  XNDIAICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Apill 
24,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  visited 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  to  Inspect  the  retrain- 
ing program  for  unemployed  which  Is 
operating  at  Cline  School.  The  Presi- 
dent received  a  tumultuous,  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  a  large  audience,  and  his 
\islt  was  commented  upon  most  favor- 
ably by  the  local  press. 

An  editorial  in  the  South  Bt-nd  Trib- 
une. April  25.  pointed  to  the  progress 
made  in  comt>ating  unemplo>'ment  in 
the  South  Bend  area  which  the  Presi- 


dent had  the  opportunity  to  observe  first- 
hand. The  Record,  a  St.  Joeeph  County 
Journal,  on  May  1  referred  to  the  Pres- 
ident's reception  as  a  typical  "sample  of 
the  impression"  which  he  has  made  dur- 
ing his  short  tenure  In  office  and  of  his 
widespread  popularity. 

Mr.  President,  on  belialf  of  the  citi- 
zents  of  South  Bend  and.  Indeed,  all  the 
citizens  of  Indiana,  I  wish  once  more  to 
thank  the  I*resldent  for  his  consideration 
and  his  personal  concern  In  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  short  but  Interesting  Items  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Apr. 

25,  1964] 

Thanx  Yoc.  ICa.  ParsnrcNT 

From  the  moment  that  the  visit  was  an- 
nounced to  the  moment  when  the  helicop- 
ters rose  above  Cllne  School  and  headed 
south,  less  than  24  hours  elapsed.  It  all 
happened  so  fast  that,  once  it  was  over,  it 
was  a  little  hard  to  believe  it  had  re^^illy 
happened  at  all. 

But  sure  enough,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  Just  dropped  in  on  So  r.h 
Bend  to  look  at  part  of  the  community's  re- 
training programs  for  the  unemployed  and 
to  sj>eak  a  few  words  of  encouragement 

And  it  was  indeed  encouraging  to  hear 
Lyndon  Johnson  praise  the  community  Tor 
Its  efforts  to  counteract  the  impact  of 
Studebaker's  automotive  shutdown.  The 
effects  of  that  unhappy  event  are  stlU  very 
much  with  South  Bend,  but  the  community 
has  moved  swiftly  on  two  fronts  to  allevi- 
ate  them. 

One  front,  the  training  of  men  and  women 
to  take  their  places  in  a  changed  labor  mar- 
ket, the  President  saw  He  also  saw  a  pio- 
neering aspect  of  manpower  retraining, 
classes  in  which  the  basic  tools  of  education 
are  provided  to  those  who  lack  them,  to  pro- 
vide a  base  for  later  Job  training. 

The  other  front,  the  efforts  to  bring  new 
industry  into  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
area,  the  President  did  not  see.  But  he  heard 
about  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
successes  already  achieved. 

What  President  Johnson  found  In  South 
Bend  was  a  community  cooperating  vigor- 
ously with  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
gain full  and  stable  employment  for  its 
citizens.  The  city  could  hardly  have  set  up 
the  extensive  retraining  program  It  now  has 
without  Federal  assistance.  Nor  oould  Fed- 
eral money  do  a  thing  for  South  Beixl  unless 
the  ocmmunity  provided  the  plaaning.  the 
n^.ui power,  and  the  leadership. 

We  are  glad  the  President  came  to  Sruth 
Bend  and  we  are  delighted  at  the  enthus:.^^- 
tlc  (for  s  while  dangerously  so)  reception  he 
received  here. 

He  was  a  most  gracious  guest. 


[From  the  St.  Joseph  County  (Ind  •  Re-.-.rd. 

May  1.  1964]' 

Beuxvk  It  or  F;.sr — Johnson  Imfusscs  the 

Nation 

iBv  Silsis  Wltherspoon^ 

The  friendly  enthusiasm  which  President 
Joluiscn  stirred  in  South  Bend  last  Prtd.iV 
when  he  visited  the  Cline  School  to  get  a 
firsthand  view  of  the  retraining  program  m 
action  is  Just  a  sample  of  the  impression  he 
is  m.tkiitg  wherever  be  goes  these  days. 

As.  for  Instance,  when  the  conservative  AP 
service  tells  of  the  5.000  delegates  of  the  still 
more  conservative  U  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Uieir  wives  greeting  President  Johi.fon 
with  "a-aves  of  applause"  when  be  spoke  be- 
fore them  and  that  they  Interrupted  him 
with  waves  of  applause  or  laughter  and  son.e- 
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times  both,  you  may  know  that  our  President 
often  criticized  as  being  too  liberal,  Is  hitting 
the  ball. 

The  story  I  mention  was  carried  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  (of  all  papers)  which  went 
on  In  its  third  paragraph  to  sayi  "It  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Democratic  President  and. 
sensing  It,  Mr.  Johnson  strayed  far  from  his 
prepared  text  to  regale  the  businessmen  with 
his  Texas  style  quips  and  anecdotes." 

President  Johnson  has  now  been  in  office 
over  5  months.  It  usually  is  about  the  time 
when  the  newcomer's  honeymoon  Is  over, 
particularly  In  a  campaign  year.  But  John- 
son's growing  popularity  seems  to  rest  on  a 
firmer  basis,  which  is  one  of  performance. 
That  he  was  not  Just  a  funny  man  play- 
ing to  a  conservative  audience  may  be  taken 
from  that  part  of  his  address  In  which  he 
said:  "If  you  don't  remember  anything  else 
that  I  tell  you  here  today,  I  want  you  to  re- 
member this:  'If  peaceful  change  is  impos- 
sible •  •  •  then  a  violent  change  is  inevita- 
ble.' I  do  not  accept  the  view  on  either 
side,"  he  added,  "that  business  and  Govern- 
ment are  Inherently  hostile  opponents.  We'd 
get  along  a  lot  better  if  both  of  us  didn't 
have  the  public  relations  men  getting  out 
handouts." 

Here  is  how  the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
thinks  he  Is  doing: 

"Today  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  consen- 
sus that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  definitely  on  top 
of  his  Job.  His  confidence,  vigor  and  Impact 
seem  to  be  growing  daily.  WhUe  there  are 
some  who  BtiU  object  to  his  style  and  meth- 
ods, there  Is  no  question  that  he  has  been 
getting  results.  There  is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  mood  of  the  country  has 
changed,  that  the  sense  of  crisis,  transition 
and  uncertainty  has  passed. 

"The  President's  activities  last  week  un- 
derscored the  energy  with  which  he  has  been 
tackling  his  Job  and  the  record  he  has  been 
building.  He  dominated  the  headlines  In  a 
week  of  speechmaklng  and  news  conferences 
(he  has  had  five  in  the  past  2  weeks),  of 
a  trip  to  dedicate  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
and  to  a  Democratic  fundralslng  dinner  In 
Chicago,  of  private  consultations  and  public 
exhortations,  vrtth  Interludes  of  folksy  hu- 
mor and  personal  contacts  with  the  elector- 
ate. 

"Two  major  developments  stood  out:  The 
President  scored  a  great  coup— 'a  miracle,' 
some  called  It — In  helping  to  settle  the 
5-year-old  railroad  dispute  that  had  defied  all 
previous  efforts  at  solution;  a  strike  that 
could  have  crippled  the  economy  had  been 
averted. 

"In  putting  his  prestige  on  the  line  by  per- 
sonal intervention  in  the  rail  dispute,  the 
President  took  a  large  risk  that  has  paid  off 
handsomely  In  credit  for  promoting  the 
agreement.  ; 

"REACHES    PEOPLE    AND    CONGRESS 

"In  pursuit  Of  his  programs  and  policies. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  developed  highly  individual 
approaches  toward  the  two  elements  on 
which  a  President's  effectiveness  depend — ■ 
Congress  and  the  people. 

"reason  together 

"Toward  Congress,  he  has  drawn  on  his 
years  of  experience  and  Intimacy  on  Capitol 
Hill,  his  talent  for  persuasion  and  compro- 
mise (Oome,  let  us  reason  together'  is  his 
favorite  saying) ,  and  his  politician's  instinct 
for  the  use  of  the  carrot  and  stick. 

"It  Is  doubtful  If  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  ever  been  bombarded  by  so  many 
Presidential  phone  calls,  so  many  Invitations 
to  White  House  breakfasts,  luncheons,  din- 
ners and  kaffee-klatsches. 

"An  administration  official  said  recently 
that  in  dealing  with  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson 
'likes  to  stay  ahead  and  anticipate  what  will 
happen  and  how  to  meet  It.'  The  'meeting 
It'  might  Include  anything  from  a  flattering 
Invitation  to  a  Congressman  to  share  the 
spotlight  at  a  White  House  ceremony  to  some 


carefully  applied  i>ressure  on  a  minor  mat- 
ter dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  Congressman's 
constituents. 

"Toward  the  people,  Mr.  Johnson  has  dis- 
played a  formidable  gift  for  keeping  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  Presidency.  If  he  Is 
economizing  on  other  lights  In  the  White 
House,  he  certainly  Is  not  economizing  on 
the  spotlight.  He  has  already  held  16  news 
conferences  and  has  made  20  appearances  on 
TV.  Moreover,  whether  greeting  sightseers 
at  the  White  House  gates,  reading  a  letter 
over  TV  from  a  little  girl  troubled  about  a 
possible  rail  strike,  or  touring  poverty- 
stricken  areas,  the  President  has  managed 
to  project  a  politically  potent  image  of 
homespun  friendliness  and  compassion. 

"The  change  in  the  Nation's  mood  about 
the  President  has  been  paralleled  by  changes 
in  his  own  performance  and  sense  of  confi- 
dence. The  New  York  Times  White  House 
correspondent  writes,  'Mr.  Johnson  was  vis- 
ibly leary  of  the  press  when  he  first  took 
office.  Slowly  he  has  overcome  his  fear  of 
live  TV,  and  the  week  before  last  finally 
mastered  the  big,  formal  conference  in  the 
State  Department  auditorium.  You  could 
see  him  loosening  up  and  enjoying  himself.' 

"The  New  York  Times  diplomatic  cor- 
respondent writes:  'Mr.  Johnson  is  no  longer 
afraid  that  the  Russians  might  "test"  his 
mettle  in  this  or  that  dlflk;ult  situation.  He 
speaks  more  frankly  of  the  slow  pace  of 
events  and  the  frustrations  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. "Nothing  to  throw  your  hat  in  the 
air  about"  in  Latin  America,  no  instant  peace 
conference  in  the  cold  war,  etc.' 

"A  number  of  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors have  remarked  favorably  on  Mr.  John- 
son's F>erformance  and  Impact.  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  has  said  President  Johnson  is  'by  na- 
ture a  healing  man'  with  a  great  U^lent  for 
'finding  the  point  at  which  a  consensus — an 
agreement — Is  p>os6lble.' 

"Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  written  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  Presidency  'in  a  protean 
political  performance  of  many  diverse  roles,' 
and  James  Beston  of  the  Times  has  called 
'the  tireless  negotiating  skill'  of  the  Presi- 
dent 'one  of  the  vital  natural  resources  of 
this  country.'  Columnist  Doris  Fleeson 
writes  that  'the  President  has  arrived  and 
he  has  the  Presidency  working  for  him.'  An- 
other columnist  spoke  of  the  President's 
talent  for  'digging  down  deeply  Into  the  basic 
urges  of  ordinary  people.' 

"Big  problems  remain.  The  civil  rights 
issue  has  aroused  strong  feelings  throughout 
the  country  and  is  certain  to  provide  hard 
tests  of  the  President's  leadership  in  the  days 
ahead.  Mr.  Johruson  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  results  In  the  'war  on  poverty"  as  op- 
posed to  promises  and  exhortation.  Unem- 
ployment remains  high  despite  the  boom. 

"In  the  foreign  field,  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  effectively  with  Castro  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam  press  for  solution.  .President  de 
Oaulle  continues  to  be  a  potential  source  of 
confilct  within  the  Western  Alliance.  A 
switch  in  Soviet  tactics  could  swiftly  alter  the 
whole  International  picture. 

THE   riVE-STATE   TOUR 

"Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  strong  6up(>ort  throughout 
the  country.  His  five-State  tour  last  week 
had  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  triumphal 
procession.  He  was  mobbed  In  South  Bend, 
hailed  by  large  crowds  In  Pittsburgh;  he 
mingled  with  warm  and  enthusiastic  well- 
wishers  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Se- 
cret servicemen,  in  fact,  were  deeply  troubled 
by  the  extent  of  the  President's  'exposure.' 
At  this  news  conference  yesterday,  Mr.  John- 
son said  he  was  not  'unduly  concerned  about 
meeting  American  citizens  on  the  streets.' 
But  former  President  Truman,  who  was  Mr. 
Johnson's  guest  at  the  conference,  described 
himself  as  'very  much  concerned." 

"The  President's  week  reemphasized  a  fact 
most  Republicans  ruefully  acknowledge;  bar- 


ring a  major  setback  In  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign field,  Mr.  Johnson  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
man  to  beat  in  November." 

We  all  have  cause  to  be  concerned  for  his 
"preservation." 


Man's  Basic  Right  Is  To  Own  Priyate 
Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXTAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle in  the  world  today  is  the  struggle  of 
the  individual  to  maintain  the  right  to 
own  private  property.  Stripped  of  all 
the  verbiage  this  is  the  contest  between 
capitalism  and  ccmmunism.  The  Com- 
munists deny  the  individual's  right  to 
own  property.  Capitalism,  or  the  private 
enterprise  system  is  based  on  this  right. 

Man's  right  to  own  property  Is  older 
than  any  man-made  law,  it  is  a  right  de- 
rived from  divine  law  as  so  aptly  stated 
in  the  great  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  xm 
in  1891  who  said  in  part: 

As  effects  follow  their  cause,  so  it  is  Just 
and  right  that  the  results  of  labor  should 
belong  to  him  who  has  labored. 

With  reason,  therefore,  the  common  opin- 
ions of  mankind,  little  affected  by  the  few 
dissentients  who  have  maintained  the  op- 
posite view,  has  found  In  the  study  of  na- 
ture, and  in  the  law  of  nature  herself,  the 
foundations  of  the  division  of  property,  and 
has  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  all  ages 
the  principle  of  private  ov^mershlp,  as  being 
preeminently  in  conformity  with  human  na- 
ture, and  as  conducting  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable manner  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  hiunan  life.  The  same  principle  Is  con- 
firmed and  enforced  by  the  civil  laws — laws 
which,  as  long  as  they  are  Just,  derive  their 
binding  force  from  the  law  of  nature.  The 
authority  of  the  divine  law  adds  Its  sanc- 
tion, forbidding  us  in  the  gravest  terms  even 
to  covet  that  which  Is  another's :  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife;  nor  his  hotise, 
nor  his  field,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his 
maid-servant,  nor  his  ox.  nor  his  ass.  nor 
anything  which  is  his." 

Pope  Leo  points  out  rightly  what  so- 
cialism will  mean  to  the  worker.  As  the 
United  States  is  being  steadily  pushed 
down  the  road  to  socialism  imder  the 
guise  of  programs  to  ease  human  suffer- 
ing by  use  of  Federal  funds  and  Govern- 
ment programs,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
review  this  great  document.  The  en- 
cyclical reads: 

The  Socialists,  therefore,  in  endeavoring  to 
transfer  the  possessions  of  individuals  to  the 
community,  strike  at  the  Interests  of  evM-y 
wage  earner,  for  they  deprive  him  of  the 
liberty  of  disposing  of  his  wages,  and  thus  of 
all  hope  and  possibility  of  increasing  his 
stock  and  of  bettering  his  condition  In  life. 

Compare  this  warning  with  the  recent 
words  of  the  President  in  announcing  his 
"poverty  program."  The  President,  you 
remember,  said: 

We  WlU  take  from  the  haves  and  give  it  to 
the  have-nots. 

Such  a  i^illosophy  flaimts  moral  and 
natural  law,  and  can  lead  eventually  only 
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to  destructionj  ot  the  private  enterprise 
STBtem  with  Ir  creased  misery  for  thoee  It 
is  claimed  thi  poverty  program  Is  In- 
tended to  helF  • 

For  a  fiirth(  r  study  of  the  Importance 
of  private  ownership  of  prt^^erty  In  the 
life  of  man,  1  would  like  to  include  an 
article  from  t  le  May  9  issue  of  Hiunan 
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Part  I— PaMma  Canal 


Events.    The 


EUtlcle,  "Property  Healthy 


for  Man,"  written  by  Russell  Kirk,  fol- 
lows: 
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(E7  RufiseU  Kirk) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxzNOXs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  material  in  the  Record,  I  submit 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
response  of  the  Panama  Canal  informa- 
tion officer  to  a  letter  from  my  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Conrad  R.  Hllpert  of  Rockford, 
111. 

The  information  thus  presented  ought 
to  dispel  nimierous  misconceptions. 
That  letter  follows: 

Panama  Canal  Company. 

OrricE  OF  THE  Pkesident, 

February  5.  1964. 
Mr.  Conrad  R.  Helpert, 
Twin  Disc  Clutch  Co., 
Rockford,  m. 

DxAa  Ma.  Hn.pxax:  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  assist  you  and  your  family  on  your 
recent  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal.  I  am 
glad  that  we  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
under  pleasant  circumstances. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  Interest  In  our 
attempts  to  teU  the  people  In  the  United 
States  a  factual  account  of  what  transpired 
in  the  recent  disturbances. 

Taking  your  questions  In  sequence  as  you 
outlined  them  In  your  thoughtful  letter  of 
January  28.  1964.  I  wUl  answer  them  as 
thoroughly  as  possible. 

1.  A  non-U. S.  citizen  who  works  and  lives 
in  the  zone,  regardless  of  employment,  has 
the  same  privileges  as  the  U.S.  citizens.  He 
can  piu-chase  In  Canal  Zone  stores,  attend 
movies,  eat  In  restaurants,  and  buy  gasoline. 
(I  refer  to  non-U.S.  citizens  because  we  have 
Panamanian  and  West  Indian  employees  not 
TJS.  citizens  working  In  the  zone.  The  vast 
majority  of  non-U.S.  citizens  are  Pana- 
manians.) 

2.  To  cite  one  example.  2,800  of  the  3,000 
employees  of  the  supply  division,  which  In- 
cludes retaU  stores,  service  centers  and  club- 
houses, are  non-U.S.  citizens.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963.  there  are  14.146  full-time  em- 
ployees in  the  Canal  Zone.  Of  this  total. 
10.431  are  non-UJS.  citizens  and  3,715  are 
U.S.  citizens.  Approximately  90  percent  of 
the  non-U.S.  citizens  In  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  are  Panamanians. 

At  the  present  time  In  the  Canal  Zone  less 
than  a  percent  of  the  Canal  Zone  wage  l>ase 
work  force  is  made  up  of  U.S.  citizens. 
These  are  largely  dependents  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  are  temporarily  In  lower  grade 
clerical  positions.  Of  the  4.600  positions 
which  are  paid  at  U.S.  rates  of  pay 
because  of  the  need  to  recruit  wholly 
or  In  part  in  the  United  States  In  these  oc- 
cupations, approximately  20  percent  (850) 
are  held  by  Panamanian  citizens.  The  num- 
ber of  Panamanians  In  these  higher  rates  Is 
gradually  Increasing  as  apprentice  training. 
In-service  development,  replacement  recruit- 
ment, and  internal  transfers  create  opportu- 
nities for  more  TJS.  base  rate  Jobs  for  non- 
UJS.  citizens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent program  which  was  developed  in  1959, 
this  number  lias  increased  from  141  to  850 
presently  employed.  Panamanians  and  XSS. 
citizens  both  receive  the  same  base  wage 
regardless  of  pay  base.  In  other  words,  for 
positions  paid  at  locality  rates  on  the  Canal 
Zone  wage  base,  both  noncltlzens  and  UjS. 
citizens  receive  the  same  base  wage  except 
that  the  UJB.  dtiaens  receive  the  26-percent 
tix>picai  differentlaL 


All  employees  have  equal  opportunity  for 
advancement  under  standard  Federal  promo- 
tion systems  which  are  very  rigidly  enforced. 
Training  Is  given  without  regard  to  citizen- 
ship, except  that  Panamanians  are  given 
preference  In  numbers  In  apprenticeship 
training.  Panamanians  are  now  employed 
In  practically  all  of  the  occupaUonal  groups 
paid  at  UjB.  rates  of  pwiy,  including  medical 
officers  (Including  one  chief  of  service), 
skilled  crafts  (Including  supervlswy  posi- 
tions), professional  engineers,  accountants, 
and  wide  variety  of  clerical  occupations. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  originally  was 
selected  because  of  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  only  because  It  was  more  advan- 
tageous and  economical  to  finish  the  major 
part  of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  which 
was  begun  In  the  iSOO's  by  the  French.  After 
the  French  were  forced  to  give  up  due  to  the 
ravages  of  tropical  disease  which  decimated 
Its  working  population,  and  the  lack  of 
money,  the  United  States  paid  the  French 
$40  million  for  the  rights  to  dig  the  "Big 
Ditch."  To  effect  this  great  engineering 
feat.  Its  health  biu-eau,  headed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Crawford  Gorgas,  eliminated  yellow 
fever,  the  huge  killer  of  men.  and  made  the 
zone  a  healthy  place  in  which  to  work  and 
live.  The  area  through  which  the  canal  was 
buUt  was  a  tropical  Jungle.  There  are  many 
beautiful  areas  In  the  Interior  provinces  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  with  farms,  planta- 
tions, while  the  sea  yields  considerable 
bounty  In  nearly  all  types  of  edible  fish,  in- 
cluding shellfish,  to  Panamanian  fishermen. 

The  larger  populations  are  concentrated 
in  Panama  City,  especially,  and  Colon.  The 
Republic  of  Panama  has  many  beautiful 
beaches  along  the  coasts  In  the  interior  while 
much  of  Its  land  Is  cultivated,  plenty  of 
areas  are  avalalble  for  future  cultivation  and 
development. 

4.  The  United  States  does  have  adequate 
harbor  and  docking  facilities  at  either  end 
of  the  canal  on  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic sides  through  which  ships  of  all  nations 
carry  cargoes  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Dock- 
ing facilities,  of  course,  were  an  unknown 
and  nonexistent  quantity  when  the  U.S.  con- 
struction of  the  canal  began.  Panama  has 
no  deepwater  docks  or  piers  and  utilizes  the 
canal  organization  facilities  for-  her  export- 
Inaport  trade. 

5.  Panamanians,  regardless  of  their  em- 
ployment, do  live  in  the  canal.  As  of  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  a  total  of  10,697  non-U.S. 
citizens.  Including  9,565  Panamanians,  re- 
sided in  the  Canal  Zone.  On  the  same  date 
10,036  VS.  citizens  were  residents  of  the 
zone.  For  the  most  part,  housing  is  un- 
pretentious, with  no  insulation,  while  the 
rentals  charged  are  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  dwelling.  The  head  of  the  family 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  other  services  besides 
rent  such  as  electricity  and  repairs  to  all 
appliances  he  piu-chases. 

6.  The  Canal  Zone  has  one  hotel,  the  Tlvoll 
Guest  House,  which  Is  a  wooden  structure  of 
132  rooms,  accommodating  a  total  of  250  peo- 
ple. It  was  built  during  the  administration 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  has  un- 
pretentious dining  faclUties  and  for  various 
civic  functions.  Guestrooms  In  this  hotel 
are  restricted  to  Canal  Zone  employees,  their 
relatives,  official  U.S.  delegations  and  a  few 
elderly  pensioners.  No  Panamanian  hotels 
suffer  from  loss  of  business. 

7.  There  are  no  regulations  prohibiting 
overnight  guests  in  family  apartments  rented 
by  non-UJ3.  citizens.  The  Canal  Zone  orga- 
nization does  expect  that  in  bachelor  rooms, 
occupants  will  make  sure  that  lady  guests 
leave  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

8.  The  inference  regarding  this  question  is 
totally  false.  In  direct  benefits  accruing  to 
Panama,  as  you  will  note  in  part  I  Ol  one 
of  the  enclosures,  a  total  oif  184,355.000  was 
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recelTed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  com- 
pared to  their  total  bud^t  ot  approximately 
$77  million.  * 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  voluminous  reply 
to  eight  questions  you  posed  but  ITe  tried 
to  keep  it  as  condensed  as  posslblii. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  paper  "Bene- 
fits Accruing  to  the  Republic  of  Panams" 
which  will  be  released  this  weekend  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  January  20.  1904,  factual  ac- 
count of  what  really  happened  dTUing  the 
period  of  the  disturbances. 

My  very  best  to  you  and  yours,  and  again 
many  thanks  for  yoxir  keen  interest  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Frank  A.  Baldwiit. 
Panama  Canal  Information  Officer. 


Benktitb  Aocsuino  to  thx  Rsfubuc  or 
Panama 

Part  I.  Direct  financial  benefits  accruing 
to  Panama. 

Part  n :  Benefits  accruing  to  Panama  from 
Panama  Oanal  Company-Canal  Zone  Gov- 
eriunent. 

Part  in:  Benefits  to  the  Republic  of  i'ana- 
ma  through  the  Armed  Forces  presence  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Part  rV:  Principal  sources  of  external 
assistance  to  Panama  (compUed  by  USAID) . 
PART  n   DniECT  financial  BENxrrrs  accruing 

TO   PANAMA 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  estimated  in- 
come received  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
from  Canal  Zone  sources  for  the  years  1961 
and  1962: 


Net  payments,  Indudlnc  retirement  and  disability  to  non-U.S.  dtlzena 

employed  in  the  Canal  Zone 

Direct  purchases  made  In  Panama  by  U.S.  Oovemment  a«enclea 

Purehasei  of  goods  In  Panama  by  private  organliatlons  operating  In 

the  Canal  Zone 

Ccntracton'  purcbaaes  In  Panama  of  goods  and  services  for  Canal  Zooe 

projects 

Expenditures  made  In  Panama  by  U.S.  dtliens  employed  In  the 

Canal  Zone 

Canal  Zone  annuity  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 

Total 


igeo 
(revised) 


■$28,183,000 
9,611,000 

4,410,000 

.4,400,000 

12,000,000 
1,830.000 


Sfi,S30,000 


1061 
(revised) 


>  S33, 21«L<>00 
0,743,000 

4,000^000 

10,4IS,000 

16.675.000 
1,880.000 


7S,  682,000 


1062 
(preliminary) 


1  $36, 4«1. 000 
11,781,000 

4,400,000 

10,668,000 

10,186.000 
1,030.000 


84,305.000 


>  Includes  estimated  net  payments  to  all  non-U.S.  cltltens  employed  In  the  Canal  Z<»ie  by  U.S.  agencies,  con- 
tractors and  private  organliatlaiis.  Derivation:  Qross  payrolls  less  deductions  for  dvU  service  retirement  and  em- 
ployees' expenditures  In  the  Canal  Zone  for  service  center  and  retail  store  pnicbases,  medical  and  hospital  services, 
rent  and  utilities,  and  miaoellaneous  services. 


Depaly  Assutant  Secretary  Gardner  States 
Objcdnres  QoTeraiBC  New  Trade  Org  a- 
Dilation  for  Derelopiiif  Coaatries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment, convened  for  the  period  March 
23-June  15.  1964,  Is  now  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  principal  international  trade 
problems  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
AmcKig  these  is  the  conviction  of  the 
poorer  countries  that  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GAl  r — 
does  not  adequately  serve  their  interests 
and  that  a  new  worldwide  trade  organi- 
zation is  needed. 

Mr.  Richard  Gardner,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  warned  the  Con- 
ference of  the  dangers  in  adding  still  an- 
other international  organization  to  the 
many  which  already  exist  smd  the  need 
to  avoid  futile  duplication. 

The  text  of  his  statement  follows: 
Statement  to  Fourth  Cokmittee,  U.N.  Con- 

raiENcx     ON     Tkaox    and     Development, 

Geneva,  Mat  7, 1964 

(By  Rlciiard  N.  Gardner) 
"Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  a  critical 
point  in  this  committee.  Tlu^e  specific 
proposals  are  already  on  the  table.  Other 
ideas  have  found  expression  in  the  many 
interesting  statements.  We  have  carefully 
studied  all  these  proposals  and  ideas.  We 
now  have  the  honor  to  place  before  the 
committee  on  t>eiialf  of  oiuvelves  and  other 


coeponsors  a  specific  proposal  wliich  is  em- 
bodied In  the  document  you  have  before 
you,  E/Conf.46/C.4/Lil. 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  emergence  of  a 
hopeful  spirit  in  Intematioiuil  relations. 
Nations  have  come  to  realise  that  despite 
political  and  ideological  dlllerenoes  they 
share  common  interests  in  peace  and  wel- 
fare. They  have  begtin  to  set  aside  the  is- 
sues that  divide  th«n  and  take  up  the  issues 
tliat  unite  them.  They  have  achieved 
limited  agreements  embodying  mutual  re- 
straints and  reciprocal  concessions  wliich 
serve  the  interests  of  all.  Hie  agreement 
reached  last  summer  prohibiting  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  last  General  Assembly  in 
the  field  of  outer  space,  and  the  recent 
announcements  of  cut  backs  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  were  facilitated 
by  the  new  willingness  to  seek  understand- 
ings where  tinderstandings  are  possible  on 
the  basis  of  the  highest  common  denomi- 
nator of  national  interest. 

The  resolution  which  we  place  before  you 
now  Is  offered  In  this  same  spirit.  It  Is  not 
an  extreme  resolution  introduced  as  a 
counterweight  for  bargaining  purposes.  To 
put  such  a  resolution  t>efore  this  committee 
at  tills  stage  of  the  Conference  would  do  a 
disservice  to  our  common  objectives.  It 
'will,  I  hope,  be  regarded  for  what  it  Is — 
not  a  Western  proposal  or  an  Eastern  pro- 
posal, not  a  developed  country  proposal  or 
a  .developing  country  proposal,  but  a  pro- 
posal which  draws  together  the  common 
threads  of  our  discussion  In  a  manner  which 
serves  the  Interest  of   all. 

Our  attempt,  in  short,  is  not  to  state  a 
thesis  but  a  synthesis.  For  In  the  field  of 
trade,  and  In  the  other  vital  areas  of  inter- 
national relations,  we  believe  that  there  is 
a  larger  area  of  common  ground  than  readily 
meets  the  eye.  We  believe  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  on  the  question  of  organizational 
arrangements,  with  respect  both  to  the  ends 
such  arrangements  shotUd  serve  and  to  the 
means  such  arrangements  should  employ. 

The  nations  which  are  gathered  here  In 
this  UJJ.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 


ment are  motivated  by  a  common  concern  to 
accelerate  on  an  urgent  basis  the  economic 
development  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  United  States  ardently  shares  this  con- 
cern and  tills  sense  of  urgency.  We  want 
for  people  everywhere  the  same  tilings  we 
want  for  our  own  citizens — adequate  levels 
of  personal  constunption.  Including  food  and 
housing,  health  and  education,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  those  political,  cultural  and  spiritual 
needs  that  are  fundamental  to  all  men. 

The  nations  participating  in  this  Confer- 
ence are  also  united  by  a  common  concern 
that  Improved  machinery  for  international 
cooperation  be  developed  on  an  urgent  basis 
in  the  field  of  trade  to  Implement  these  high 
aims.  The  United  States  also  shares  this 
concern  and  this  sense  of  urgency.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  December:  "We  favor  tlie 
steady  improvement  of  collective  machinery 
for  helping  the  less  developed  countries 
build  modem  societies."  We  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  our  country  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  creation  of  international  in- 
stitutions for  economic  cooperation  over  the 
last  20  years.  We  shall  continue  to  play 
such  a  role  in  the  future. 

But  the  meastue  of  common  ground  in 
this  Conference  is  not  limited  to  such  gen- 
eral objectives.  Beginning  with  the  stimu- 
lating report  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
this  Conference,  and  running  through  the 
debate  In  this  committee,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  growing  consensus  on  three 
specific  objectives  which  have  been  defined 
as  a  basis  for  new  organizational  arrange- 
ments in  the  field  of  trade. 

The  first  objective  is  tiiat  new  organiza- 
tional arrangements  must  correct  the  limita- 
tions of  existing  Institutions. 

The  Secretary  General  of  this  Conference 
has  described  these  with  Ills  customary  force 
and  clarity.  If  I  may  paraphrase  liberal- 
ly— but  I  hope  Justly — the  analysis  on  pages 
99-100  of  his  report,  he  points  to  what  he 
describes  as  five  essential  limitations:  tiie 
lack  of  a  universal  forum  for  the  systematic 
and  professional  discussion  of  trade  prob- 
lems; the  lack  of  an  integrated  attack  on 
trade  problems  in  the  context  of  economic  de- 
velopment; the  lack  at  adequate  instru- 
ments for  dealing  with  trade  problems  be- 
tween industrial  countries  and  developing 
countries  and  l>etween  developing  countries 
themselves:  the  lack  of  an  instrument  for 
dealing  with  trade  l>etween  state  trading  and 
market  economies;  and  the  lack  of  a  forxim 
for  coordinated  action  in  the  field  of  pri- 
mary commodities. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  agree  that  the  existing  machinery  could 
he  Improved  In  many  of  these  respects  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  resolution  now 
before  you  proposes  new  organizational  ar- 
rangements designed  to  do  this. 

The  second  objective  is  that  new  organiza- 
tional arangements  should  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  institutions  In  order  to  avoid 
waste  and  duplication. 

Nowhere  has  this  point  been  made  more 
effectively  than  in  the  Secretary  General's  re- 
port (p.  103)  where  he  urges  tha\  "practical 
arrangements  should  lie  made  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  unnecessary  overlap- 
ping of  functions,  so  that  the  discussions  in 
[new]  bodies  would  not  be  unnecessarily  re- 
peated In  other  United  Nations  bodies  or  in 
GATT.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  disadvan- 
tages, this  overlapping  would  unnecessarily 
take  the  time  of  governmental  representa- 
tives and  might  thus  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  participants  •  •  •  might  not  always 
be  of  the  appropriate  level." 

If  we  are  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort  we  must  obviously  make  full  use  of 
existing  institutions.  In  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  General  once  again  (p.  101),  "The 
United  Nations  Is  capable  of  assuming  much 
greater  responsibilities  in  these  fields."  In 
the  UJ7.  system  and  elsewhere,  he  declares 
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and  111  housed  our  reaction  to  proposals  for 
new  institutions  should  be,  "Is  this  organi- 
zation neoeaaary?" 

The  third  objective  is  that  new  organiza- 
tional arrangements  should  assvire  an  inte- 
grated attack  on  the  problems  of  trade  and 
development. 

As  the  Secretary-General  has  said  in  his 
report  (p.  101),  we  need  an  organizational 
arrangement  where  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional trade  can  be  dealt  with  "as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  general  ^x'oblem  of  development." 
This  same  point  has  been  emphasized,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  by  many  delegations  in  this  Con- 
ference. So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  Importance. 

When  we  t\irn  to  promoting  the  trade  of 
the  developing  countries,  we  cannot  divorce 
the  problem  of  exports  from  the  problem  of 
production.  And  this  in  turn  leads  us  in- 
evitably into  development  policy  as  a  whole — 
the  measures  which  developing  countries  can 
take  to  help  themselves  and  the  supplemen- 
tary^ole  which  can  be  played  by  developed 
countries  through  aid,  private  investment, 
and  technical  assistance  as  well  as  trade. 

It  is  the  preoccupation  with  these  consid- 
erations, no  leaa  than  with  considerations  of 
economy,  that  should  animate  us  as  we  con- 
sider new  organizational  arrangements.  It  Is 
so  much  easier  to  create  new  institutions 
than  to  make  better  use  of  the  ones  we  have. 
But  if  there  is  a  fundamental  defect  with  our 
existing  system  of  international  institutions 
it  is  not  that  there  are  too  few  but  rather 
too  many  independent  bodies  with  independ- 
ent budgets  piUBUlng  independent  objectives 
of  a  specialized  character  without  adequate 
Integration  of  effort. 

We  already  have  in  the  UJf.  system  alone 
14  specialized  and  affiliated  agencies.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  had  proposals  for  three 
more  in  the  fields  of  industrialization,  bous- 
ing, and  science.  And  pressure  has  built  up 
to  create  greater  autonomy  within  the  X3H. 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
for  the  specialists  in  the  fields  of  population, 
social  development,  and  hiunan  rights. 

Have  we  not  reached  the  outer  limits  in 
the  proliferation  of  specialized  functions  in 
ova  system  of  agencies?  ^;>ecialists  play  an 
indispensable  role  In  turning  the  wheels  of 
our  highly  c<Mnplex  international  society  but 
they  have  this  great  defect:  each  of  them 
believes  that  his  particular  specialty  is  the 
key  to  everything  else.  We  who  are  gathered 
here  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that  trade  plays 
an  important  part  In  the  development  of 
developing  countries,  but  we  all  know  that  a 
similar  case  can  and  has  been  made  for  such 
subjects  as  population  growth,  education, 
agricultiuv.  Industry,  health,  housing, 
science,  transport,  communications,  and 
labof.  There  may  even  be  a  meteorologist 
somewhere  who  believes  that  weather  con- 
trol will  eventiially  provide  the  ultimate 
answer.  Given  an  Independent  base  of  op- 
erations and  an  Independent  budget,  the 
specialists  In  any  of  these  fields,  unless  their 
enthusiasm  is  appropriately  restrained 
through  coordination  with  other  specialists, 
win  tend  to  spend  our  limited  resources  in 
ways  which  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  our  overall  priorities. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  there  is  real  danger 
erf  the  economic  and  social  work  of  the  U-N. 
coming  apart  at  the  seams.  Our  urgent  need 
is  not  to  fragment  it  further  but  to  bind  it 
together  more  effectively.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  share  the  concern  expressed 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  this  Conference 
and  others  that  new  organizational  arrange- 
ments should  assure  the  necessary  Integra- 
tion of  effort  in  the  fields  of  trade  and 
development. 

The  proposal  now  before  you  seelcs  to 
accomplish  this  objective  by  making  the  new 
organizational  arrangements  in  the  field  of 
trade  at  every  stage  an  integral  part  of  U.N. 
work  on  the  problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries.    The    United    Nations,    through    the 


Economic  and  Social  CouncU  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  is  coordinating  a  vast  number 
of  activities  in  the  field  of  development. 
If  we  agree  that  the  trade  problema  of  the 
developing  countriea  should  be  considered  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  problema  of  develop- 
ment, then  the  aatabllahment  of  a  separate 
institution  for  this  purpose  with  a  separate 
secretariat  and  budget  would  result  in  an 
artificial  division  between  trade  and  develop- 
ment fniatratlng  that  very  integration  of 
effort  which  we  are  all  seeking.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  place  in  such  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate institution  tlie  functions  of  development 
as  well  as  trade  woxild  duplicate  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  the  ongoing  work  of  the  U.N.  and 
gravely  undermine  the  strength  and  prestige 
of  the  world  peace  organlzaticm. 


U.S.  Propotab  for  ImproTemeDt  of  Trade 
Machinery  To  Help  DeTdopisf  Coun- 
tries Sabmitted  hj  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Richard  Gardner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  told  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development,  meeting 
in  Geneva,  March  23-June  15,  1964.  that 
It  agrees  to  needed  additions  and  im- 
provements in  present  arrangements  for 
international  trade  discussions  and  ne- 
gotiations. To  this  end.  Richard  N. 
Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organizations, 
presented  the  VS.  resolution  for  consid- 
eration by  the  conference. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Gardner's  statement 
f  oUows : 

U.S.   RESOLtmON  FOR  IMPEOVEMENT  OF  INTHI- 

NATiONAi.  Trade  Machinert 

( statement  of  Richard  N.  Gardner  on  behalf 
of  United  States,  Geneva,  March  7, 1964) 
This  Conference  has  achieved  a  large  meas- 
ure of  agrement  on  means  as  well  as  ends, 
on  specific  institutional  devices  as  well  as 
the  objectives  they  ought  to  serve.  As  the 
Secretary  General  pointed  out  in  his  report 
and  as  the  proceedings  of  this  committee 
have  confirmed,  there  appears  to  be  a  broad 
consensus  that  organizational  arrangements 
are  required  on  three  levels — a  periodic  con- 
ference of  all  members  of  the  UJi.  system,  a 
smaller  subsidiary  organ  of  some  kind  which 
would  meet  more  frequently,  and  an  ade- 
quate secretariat.  The  proposal  before  you 
Is  based  on  this  consensus. 

A.  THE  PERIODIC  CONFERENCE 

The  draft  resolution  provides,  in  the  first 
place,  for  a  periodic  conference  with  the 
participation  by  all  states  members  of-  the 
VJti.  or  of  its  specialized  or  affiliated  agencies. 
The  Conference  would  meet  regiilarly  every 
3  years,  and  additional  sessions  could  be  con- 
vened in  exceptional  circumstances. 

To  improve  the  existing  machinery  in  the 
five  respects  referred  to  by  the  Secretary 
General  the  responsibilities  of  the  Confer- 
ence would  be  very  broad.  According  to  sec- 
tion 1.5  of  the  draft  resolution  it  would 
cover  "(a)  the  promotion,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
ECOSOC,  of  international  trade,  particularly 
in  its  relation  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  developing  countries,  through  the 
formulation  of  principles  and  policies  to  this 
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end,  including  policies  for  the  expansion  of 
trade  between  countries  at  a  similar  level  of 
development,  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment or  having  different  systems  of  social 
and  economic  organization;  (b)  the  formu- 
lation and  recommendation  of  measures  de- 
signed to  give  effect  to  such  principles  and 
policies." 

It  vrlll  be  seen  from  this  and  other  provi- 
sions that  the  membership  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  subsidiary 
organs  serving  it,  would  be  broad  enough  to 
accomplish  the  first  objective  referred  to 
earlier  and  to  improve  existing  machinery  in 
the  ways  cited  by  the  Secretary  General  and 
various  delegations. 

The  second  and  third  objectives — avoid- 
ance of  duplication  and  integration  of 
effort — would  be  assured  by  providing  that 
the  Conference  be  convened  by  ECOSOC  in 
accordance  with  article  62(4)  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
requirement  that  It  be  convened  every  3 
years.  Decisions  as  to  its  venue  and  agenda 
would  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
accordance  with  normal  United  Nations  prac- 
tice. It  would  report  to  the  Assembly 
through  ECOSOC  and.  in  keeping  with  ar- 
rangements established  at  the  present  Con- 
ference, would  make  its  recommendations  to 
other  international  institutions  through 
ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly. 

B.   THE  COMMISSION    ON    ZNTIXNATIONAL   TRADE 

The  draft  resolution  before  you  provides, 
in  the  second  place,  for  a  Commission  for 
International  Trade.  Here  again  the  objec- 
tive of  correcting  limitations  in  existing  ma- 
chinery is  recognized  by  giving  the  Commis- 
sion a  mandate  to  deal  with  subject  matter 
fully  as  broad  as  the  Conference  Itself. 

To  help  it  deal  effectively  with  such  broad 
responsibilities,  the  Commission  is  empow- 
ered in  section  II.6  to  establish  subccxnmit- 
teea  on  specific  subjects  and  in  peu-agraph 
n.7  to  "recommend  to  ECOSOC  the  estab- 
lishment, in  keeping  with  article  62  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  of  special  ad  hoc  machinery  for 
the  negotiation  of  legal  instruments  deemed 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  international 
trade  in  cases  where  machinery  for  such 
negotiations  does  not  already  exist." 

Through  the  latter  provision  it  would 
prove  possible.  In  the  event  that  delibera- 
tions in  the  Commission  developed  sufficient 
common  ground,  to  provide  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  contractual  arrangements  in  any  area 
of  trade  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
existing  institutions. 

In  the  section  of  the  draft  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  proposed  Commission,  you  will 
recognize  once  again  the  concern  to  avoid 
duplication  and  to  assure  integration  of 
effort.  The  primary  role  of  ECOSOC  as  the 
coordinating  body  for  the  U.N.  system  of  or- 
ganizations is  explicitly  recognized.  Under 
section  11.6(e),  for  example,  the  Commission 
would  receive  from  ECOSOC  the  periodic  re- 
ports of  institutions  of  the  U.N.  system  inso- 
far aa  they  bear  upon  trade  and  transmit 
through  ECOSOC  Its  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  work  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

With  the  same  objectives  in  view,  the  Com- 
mission under  section  n.5(f)  would  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  and  indeed  would  re- 
place the  existing  Commission  for  Interna- 
tional Conmiodlty  Trade  and  the  ICCICA  and 
would  perform  a  wide  range  of  functions  in 
the  commodity  field. 

Further  concern  with  the  Importance  of 
avoiding  duplication  and  assuring  integra- 
tion is  reflected  in  section  n.5(g)  which 
states  that  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
must  respect  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
existing  institutions  and  their  members  and 
the  Independence  of  their  negotiating  ma- 
chinery. Section  II.8  further  stresses  the 
need  to  take  full  account  of  the  work  of  other 
International  bodies. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  resolution  con- 
cerning the  Composition  of  the  Commission 
and  Its  subgroups  deserve  particular  atten- 


tion. Section  n.2  specifies  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  34  members 
and  that  elections  "shall  take  fully  into* 
accoimt  the  principle  of  equitable  geographic 
distribution  on  the  understanding  that  there 
be  equal  representation  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  of  developed  countries,  including 
the  principal  trading  countries." 

We  regard  this  provision  as  of  fundamental 
Importance.  We  are  not  here  proposing,  as 
others  have  done,  the  use  of  weighted  voting. 
But  it  has  been  rightly. stated  in  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  interests  of  the  developing 
countries  as  well  as  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries will  best  be  served  by  assuring  adequate 
representation  In  the  formulation  of  policy 
of  the  countries  who  are  expected  to  bear 
the  principal  responsibility  for  Implementing 
such  policy. 

Section  II.6  makes  it  clear  that  countries 
not  represented  on  the  Commission  itself 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  members  of 
subcommittees  that  may  be  established,  par- 
ticularly when  such  countries  have  a  special 
Interest  in  the  subject  matter.  This  pro- 
vision, coupled  with  the  Commission  mem- 
bership of  34,  should  preserve  the  efficiency 
of  these  organs  while  assuring  representa- 
tion of  an  adequate  number  of  members  of 
the  U.N.  system. 

C.   THE    SECRETARIAT 

The  draft  resolution  provides,  in  the  third 
place,  for  a  Secretariat  to  service  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Commission.  But  thla  Sec- 
retariat is  not  to  be  separate  from  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  UJ^.  To  assure  maximimi 
efficiency  and  integration  of  effort  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  itself  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary services.  Since  the  existing  Secretariat 
wlU  have  to  be  adapted  for  this  purpose,  sec- 
tion III  provides  that  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  U.N.  shall  "make  such  additional  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary." 

The  United  States  has  already  indicated 
that  the  appropriate  place  to  base  such  ad- 
ditional arrangements  to  assure  the  adequate 
integration  of  efforts  in  trade  and  develop- 
ment la  the  Department  of  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  at  the  headqiuirters  of  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed,  we  feel  that  the 
reference  in  section  HI  to  the  utilization  so 
far  as  possible  of  existing  reaoxirces  and  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  leads  inevitably  to 
this  conclusion.  But  the  resolution  before 
you  does  not  seek  to  specify  the  organization 
of  the  Secretariat  in  precise  detail.  This  Is 
a  matter  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Budgetary  aivl 
Administrative  Conunlttee  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  aession  in  the  light  of 
the  views  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  on  how  he 
wishes  to  organize  his  staff  for  this  purpose. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  can  say  now  that  we  will  support  at  the 
next  Assembly  such  measures  to  strengthen 
the  Secretariat  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
it  effectively  to  discharge  its  additional 
functions  in  the  field  of  trade. 

There  is  Just  one  more  provision  in  the 
draft  resolution  now  before  you  which  de- 
serves special  conunent.  This  is  section  V, 
which  calls  upon  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  U;iited  Nations  to  make  arrangements 
to  ensure  that  the  Commission  for  Inter- 
national Trade  will  receive,  through  ECOSOC, 
reports  on  the  activities  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  transmit  to  the  contracting 
parties,  through  ECOSOC.  appropriate  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  This,  to- 
gether with  section  n.S(g),  II.7.  n.8  and 
other  provisions,  is  designed  to  bring  GAIT 
into  a  relationship  to  the  new  trade  ma- 
chinery which  will  facilitate  rather  than 
Impair  GATT"s  effective  c^>eratlon. 

We  recognize  that  GATT  as  originally  con- 
ceived proved  to  have  limitations  from  the 
point  of  view  of  developing  countries.  It  is 
in  the  process  of  overcoming  those  limita- 
tions. Moreover,  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
freeing  of  trade  among  the  developed  coun- 


tries, it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  time. 

After  the  First  World  War,  In  the  absence 
of  an  Institution  like  the  GATT.  the  great 
trading  nations  engaged  in  an  orgy  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  and  beggar-my-nelghbor 
practice  which  strangled  world  trade  and 
helped  to  drag  these  countries  and  others  Into 
the  abyss  of  the  great  de[M-ession.  This  did 
not  happen  after  the  Second  World  War.  In- 
deed, through  the  GATT,  the  developed 
countries  and  others  as  well  engaged  in  the 
greatest  effort  of  trade  expansion  the  world 
have  ever  known. 

Whatever  our  respective  views  about 
GATT's  imperfections — and  what  institution 
does  not  have  imperfections — let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  GATT  played  an  Important  part 
in  helping  avoid  In  this  last  postwar  period 
the  mistakes  of  the  one  before  and  that  as  a 
result  it  has  brought  material  benefits  not 
Just  to  the  developed  countries  but  to  the 
developing  countries  as  well. 

It  would  be  a  1a-agedy  of  the  ftrst  magni- 
tude to  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  this  proven 
instrument  for  trade  expansion  which  is 
now  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  fndeed  is  now  em- 
barking on  the  most  ambitious  effort  of  all 
time  in  the  reduction  of  obstacles  to  trade. 
The  draft  reaolutlon  before  you  takea  ac- 
count of  this  fact  while  encoxiraglng  the 
hope  that,  through  its  relationship  with  the 
proposed  new  machinery,  it  will  pay  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  trade  needs  of  develop- 
ing as  well  as  developed  countries. 

You  wIU  have  noticed  by  now  that  with 
all  these  provisions  the  resolution  before  you 
does  not  provide  for  an  ITO.  Nor  does  it 
provide  by  any  other  name  for  a  new  Juridl- 
clal  entity  in  the  field  of  trade  with  a  sepa- 
rate secretariat  and  budget.  What  it  does  do 
Is  propose  an  alternative  designed  to  promote 
the  same  objective  more  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

The  need  for  action  on  the  trade  problems 
of  developing  countries  is  an  urgent  need. 
The  way  to  deal  with  it  most  expeditiously 
Is  not  to  embark  on  a  lengthy  process  of  ne- 
gotiation and  ratffication  which  can  only 
lead  to  disappointment.  For  we  see  no  pros- 
pect now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future  for  the 
ratification  of  auch  a  new  organization  by 
the  principal  trading  countriea  who  would 
be  expected  to  assume  the  majcur  obligations. 
The  way  to  deal  with  the  need  for  action  on 
the  trade  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries most  expeditiously  is  to  establish  within 
the  next  year,  through  the  appropriate  or- 
gans of  the  U.N.,  the  Improved  system  of 
U.N.  bodies  here  proposed  which  can  begin 
functioning  Immediately. 

The  resolution  before  you  is  not  perfect. 
But  it  does  represent  the  best  effort  by  the 
cosponsors  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the 
views  already  put  forward — to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  fundamentals  that  unite  us 
rather  than  the  less  essential  matters  that 
divide  us.  We  hope  the  members  of  the 
conunlttee  will  find  here  the  basis  for  agree- 
ment. What  matters  in  the  last  analysis  is 
not  form  but  substance — not  appearance  but 
results. 

We  offer  this  resolution  in  the  same  spirit 
which  animated  the  impromptu  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  several  weeks  ago  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair: 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  explore 
every  possibility  that  we  can  conceive  of  that 
will  lead  to  better  understanding.  We  are 
trying  to  be  tolerant  and  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  other  leaders  and  other  nations.  Just 
as  we  hope  that  they  realize  o\itb.  We  have 
no  illusions  that  we  can  settle  all  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  and  have  all  the  world  live  In 
happiness  tomorrow.  But  we  are  ambitious, 
we  do  have  a  goal,  we  are  optimistic. 

"If  we  keep  a  cool  head  and  our  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  use  some  imagination  and 
ingenuity,  respecting  others,  we  can  find  the 
answer." 
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Mr 

been  ooiitende< 
clvU  rights  bil 
thia  Is  enactet 
given  the  powe 
to  hire  or 

I  find  it  dUEOcult 
claims  with 
section  707(e) 


to  reconcile  their 
following  language  in 
bf  the  bill: 


Uie 


fl  ids 


pri  ctloe 


ii 


einploym  mt 


tbat  tb«  reapondent  has 
engaging  In  an  unlawful 
charged  In   the   corn- 
may  enjoin  the  reqx>ndent 
such  unlawful  employment 
order  the  respondent  to 
action,  including  the 
hiring  Gtf  employee*,  with 
pay  (payable  by  the  em- 
agency,  or  labor  (»ganl- 
may  be,  reepcmslble  tat 
enfployment  practice),  as  may 


afflm  atlve 


a 


I^oyer  to  hire 
wonder  what 
pretty  clear  to 


promotion  list. 
Qf  the  ensulnc 
were  not  put 


more  qualified 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 

by  the  proponents  of  the 

that  the  Government,  if 

into  law,  would  not  be 

to  tell  an  employer  whom 


If  the  court 
engaged  la  or 
enqAoyment 
plaint,  the  oourl 
from  engaging 
practice,  and 
take  such 
reinstatement 
or  without  bad 
ployer, 

satlon.  as  the 
the  unlawful 
be  appropriate 

The  bill  stimulates  that  these  courts 
shall  be  UJS.  (IMeral)  courts. 

If  that  language  does  not  give  the 
Oovemment  tli  e  authority  to  tell  an  em- 
i  particular  individual.  I 
would.  But  it  appears 
ne. 
What  has  be  m  the  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmetit  insofar  as  the  hiring 
and  promotion  of  employees  are  con- 
cerned? 

It  has  been  s  longstanding  policy  that 
there  shall  be  i  lO  discrimination  because 
xA  race,  creed,  or  color  in  hiring  for  or 
promoting  to  pt  eitions  in  the  civil  service 
system  of  the  F  ideral  Oovempient.  This 
policy  was  esta  >lished  through  a  number 
>rders  issued  from  the 
White  House  o^  er  a  nimiber  of  years. 

Tn  practice,  low  has  ttiis  policy  been 
implemented?  Let  us  look  at  a  few  ex- 
aiiv>le8. 
Tou  may  rec^  the  Incident  last  year 
Tex.,  post  office  where 
3  Negro  employees  were  selected  as 
supervisors,  wl  en  there  were  53  white 
men  with  hlgter  ratings  on  the  merit 
Subsequently,  as  a  result 
ivroar  the  individuals 
in  the  supervisory  poei- 
tkms;  but  the  r  were  put  In  positions 
carrying  the  si  me  salaries,  constituting 
a  promotion  ss  larywlse,  still  over  other 
vhlte  employees, 
indfents  have  occurred  in 
I  personally  have  re- 


Slmllar 
other  agencies. 

celved  some  c(>mplalnts  from  Federal 
say  that  preference  Is 
given  to  the  mfaorl^  group  when  other 
qualified  indlvb  uals  are  also  available. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  also  say 
that  It  does  not  provide  any  ratio  system 
for  employmen 

Again,  let  us  Xook.  at  the  record  of  the 
Federal  Government  imder  its  current 
powers. 

Last  fall  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
poiwer  UtlUzatl^iii  of  the  Committee  on 


Poet  CMBce  and 


Civil  Service,  as  a  result 


of  the  complaints  about  discrimination 
.  in  reverse,  conducted  an  investigation  in- 
to certain  Government  personnel  prac- 
tices. During  the  hearings,  the  testi- 
mony brought  out  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower,  issued  a  directive 
calling  for  a  ratio  of  Negro  civilian  em- 
ployment to  the  ratio  of  Negroes  in  the 
population  of  the  community. 

I  know  of  no  specific  direction  in  the 
Executive  orders  which  set  the  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  in  the  hiring  of 
Federal  employees  that  there  should  be 
any  such  ratio. 

If  these  actions  are  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral joljs.  what  would  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  civil  rights  bill,  from 
trjring  to  do  the  same  thing  insofar  as  a 
j  ob  in  private  industry  is  concerned .  Th  e 
bill  gives  wide  latitude  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment C^portunity  Commission, 
which  would  police  hiring  practices,  "to 
issue,  amend,  or  rescind  suitable  proce- 
dural regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title." 

What  criteria  does  the  bill  establish 
in  the  case  of  an  employer  who  is  ap- 
proached by  two  individuals,  one  of 
whom  Is  a  member  of  a  minority  group, 
both  with  the  same  qualifications?  None. 
E^^en  if  he  threw  both  names  into  a  hat 
and  pulled  out  the  one  who  would  get  the 
job,  if  the  minority  individual  were  not 
so  selected,  there  still  might  be  a  cry 
of  discrimination  raised.  Is  It  fair  to  all 
applicants  that  the  prospective  employer, 
in  order  to  avoid  such  charges,  give  pref- 
erence to  the  individual  of  the  minority 
group? 

Is  this  concern  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imposing  Its  will  on  an  employer 
with  respect  to  hiring  employees  far- 
fetched? I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
following  article  by  John  S.  Knight,  pres- 
ident and  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
in  which  he  discusses  this  section  of  the 
bill  and  refers  to  a  specific  incident  in  Il- 
linois where  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  ordered  a  company  to 
hire  an  individual  who  had  alleged  dis- 
crimination, even  though  he  failed  to 
pass  a  regular  employment  test  which  the 
company  gave. 

If  that  can  be  done  under  a  local  law, 
to  what  extent  would  It  be  done  under 
Federal  law.  if  this  bill  were  enacted? 

Mr.  Knight's  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday.  March  22,  1964,  Issue  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  is  as  follows : 
Unnoticd)  Psxn.  to  Basic  Przzdou  Is  Lurk- 
ing IN  Civn.  Rights  Bill 

Most  of  the  southern  and  other  spirited 
opposition  to  the  civil  rights  legislation  now 
before  the  U3.  Senate  Is  based  upon  the 
"public  accommodations"  section. 

This  clause  would  forbid  discrimination 
against  Negroes  In  restaurants,  hotels,  thea- 
ters and  all  places  of  business  normally  open 
to  the  general  public. 

It  Is  my  personal  view  that  commercial 
enterprises  which  seek  business  through  ad- 
verttBlng  or  other  means  have  no  moral  or 
legal  right  to  deny  service  to  a  prospective 
and  orderly  customer  of  any  color. 

In  fact.  Congress  passed  Just  such  a  law 
back  In  1876.  Its  constitutionality  was  at- 
tacked In  1883  and  after  full  hearing,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  It  was  violative  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
sought   "to  establish    a   code   of   municipal 


law  regulative  of  all  private  rights  between 
man  and  man  In  society." 

And  so.  unquestionably,  any  new  civil 
rights  legislation  may  have  to  stirvlve  the 
constitutionality  test,  but  In  modern  times 
and  under  vastly  changed  conditions. 

I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  the  seeming 
lack  of  Interest  In  another  section  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  which,  In  seeking  to  broaden 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes,  does  at  the 
same  time  severely  limit  the  freedom  of 
employers,  labor  unions  and  ecnployment 
agencies. 

This  Is  the  section  which  would  establish 
an  Equal  Emplo3rment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, a  new  Federal  agency  empowered  to 
police  their  hiring,  firing  and  advancement 
practices. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Com- 
mission, with  headquarters  In  Washington 
and  field  offices  In  all  areas  of  the  country, 
will  have  authority  to  take  legal  action 
against  alleged  vlolaters  If  the  following  pro- 
posals are  enacted  Into  law  : 

1.  Employers  may  not  deny  Jobs  to  Negroes 
because  of  race. 

2.  If  a  Negro  Is  discharged,  the  employer 
must  prove  the  dismissal  has  nothing  to  do 
with  race. 

3.  When  promotions  and  pay  Increases  are 
given,  the  employer  must  show  the  absence 
of  bias. 

4.  Government  Inspectors  can  examine  a 
firm's  records  In  search  of  bias.  Officials  and 
workers  may  be  questioned. 

5.  The  new  bureaucracy  can  tell  employers 
what  kind  of  employment  records  to  keep. 

In  the  event  that  the  EEOC  finds  neglect 
of  these  and  other  related  {X'ovlslons  of  the 
law,  the  Commission  can  file  a  clvU  suit  in 
Federal  court  against  the  employer,  xinlon, 
or  employment  agency  accused  of  the  viola- 
tions.   • 

If  the  court  agrees  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opport\mlty  Commission,  the  em- 
ployer can  be  ordered  to  (A)  change  his  em- 
ployment practices;  (B)  hire  an  individual 
who  was  turned  down,  or  reinstate  a  dis- 
charged worker  with  back  pay. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  court's  order 
will  bring  contempt  charges,  punishable  by 
fines  and  possible  Imprisonment. 

Even  enlightened  employers  who  do  not 
discriminate  In  hiring  and  personnel  pol- 
icies must  produce  records  and  be  able  to 
prove  their  Innocence. 

In  some  instances,  the  employer  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  turn  down  women  applicants  for 
Jobs  unless  he  can  convince  the  Government 
that  men  are  needed  In  these  particular 
tasks. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  well-meaning 
people  Justify  these  extreme  measures  as  the 
means  to  a  desirable  end. 

But  the  piling  on  of  Federal  regulations  to 
bring  about  equal  opportiuilty  la  In  basic 
conflict  with  our  American  concept  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

As  Justice  Whlttaker,  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has  said:  "Democ- 
racy, as  a  system  of  government,  was  never 
intended  to  be  ft  leveler  of  men.  It  per- 
mits, and  was  Intended  to  permit,  the  gifted, 
the  energetic,  the  crektlve,  and  the  thrifty 
*  *  *  to  rise  above  the  masses. 

"If  men  really  want  permanent  equality," 
continues  Justice  Whlttaker,  "they  may  find 
it  only  in  communism,  for  such  Is  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  that  philosophy.  Generally 
men  who  are  free  do  not  remain  economically 
equal,  and  men  who  remain  economically 
equal  are  not  free." 

A  foretaste  of  what  will  occur  if  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
is  created  by  Federal  law  was  shown  recently 
by  a  ruling  made  in  Illinois. 

In  this  case  the  employer  (Motorola)  gave 
general  ability  tests  to  all  prospective  Job 
applicants.  A  Negro  who  failed  the  test 
charged  that  he  was  denied  envployment  be- 
cause of  his  race. 
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The  nilnols  FEPC  then  gave  a  reexamina- 
tion to  the  applicant,  said  that  be  passed  the 
test,  and  ordered  the  corporation  to  hire  him. 
An  FKPC  examiner  held  that  Motorola's  test 
was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and  dis- 
advantaged groups":  that  the  questions  did 
not  take  into  account  "inequalities  and  dif- 
ferences In  environment";  and  that  the 
standards  for  passing  were  based  on  those  of 
"advantaged  groups." 

In  othm-  words,  merit  and  ability  and  Mo- 
torola's standards  of  performance  were  cast 
aside  and  the  employer  lost  his  "rights." 
This  case,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
fiUl  commission,  has  created  quite  a  furor 
in  Illinois,  and  the  warning  is  clear. 

If  a  State  commission  can  riddle  good 
management  practices  in  the  cause  of  "social 
significance,"  you  can  visualize  the  degree 
to  which  employers  and  unions  wUl  be 
shackled  by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operating 
under  Federal  law. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  claim  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Com- 
mission will  be  a  toothless  agency,  at  that 
enforcement  wUl  be  less  zealous  or  vigorous 
once  the  presidential  election  is  over. 

The  clvU  rights  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion is  a  tough  law.  It  can  be  used  by  weU 
organized  and  amply  financed  Negro  groups 
to  harass  biisiness  and  indiistry  sxispected  of 
unfair  practices. 

It  discriminates  against  the  best  workers 
by  attempting  to  bring  all  down  to  a  com- 
mon level. 

The  EqiuJ  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission provision  is  dangeroxis  to  free  com- 
petition; it  Btines  initiative;  it  negates  free- 
dom of  action  and  it  dilutes  the  American 
concept  of  advancement  to  the  best  qualified. 
As  stated  previously,  I  see  no  valid  reason 
for  refusing  public  accommodations  to  a 
Negro,  or  to  a  man  or  woman  of  any  other 
color  who  observes  normal  and  acceptable 
standards  of  conduct. 

But  there  is  great  peril  in  the  police  state 
methods  under  which  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  would  be  author- 
ized to  operate. 

For  this  is  not  freedom  but  tyranny,  and 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  in  reverse. 

Surely,  there  are  better  ways  to  cope  with 
discrimination  in  employment  than  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  forge  chains  for  one 
segment  of  our  society  while  pleading  the 
need  <rf  more  freedom  for  another. 

To  again  quote  Justice  Whlttaker:  "Thoee 
who  would  seek  to  solve  our  problems 
through  socialistic  processes,  rather  than 
democratic  ones,  are  beading  down  the  road 
to  darkness." 


Address  of  Avraham  HarmaB, 
Ambassador  of  Israel 
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Those  who  support  the  civil  rights  bill 
are  quite  right  in  their  contentions  that 
this  Is  a  moral  Issue  in  the  United  States. 
I  agree  that  It  is  a  moral  issue.  But 
how  on  earth  can  you  legislate  morals? 

If  to  achieve  complete  morality  one 
must  give  full  authority  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  direct  every  aspect  of 
our  individual  lives,  then  the  civil  rights 
bill  Is  a  definite  step  in  that  direction. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  American  public 
wants  this  because  since  I  have  been  In 
Congress  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters from  people  who  abhor  a  strong  cen- 
tralized government. 

My  action  with  respect  to  the  bill  was 
a  reflection  of  the  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  on  that  point. 

The  dvll  rights  bill  now  under  debate 
Is  strictly  a  political  gimmick  to  get  the 
votes  of  a  segment  of  our  population  at 
the  expense  of  all  people  of  our  land,  In- 
cluding those  it  is  purported  to  help. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  was  held 
on  May  4.  1964,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
here  in  Washington. 

Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein,  of  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.,  was  the  toastmaster.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  His  Excellency  Avraham 
Harman,  the  Ambassador  of  Israel, 
were  the  speakers.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  Instructive  meet- 
ings I  have  ever  attended. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
magnificent  address  given  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Ambassador  of  Israel.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  T  now  include  that  address.  I 
am  sure  that  everyone  who  reads  It  will 
be  well  rewarded.  It  Is  a  splendid  ex- 
position. 
The  address  follows: 

ADDKXB8   BT   HiB  BXCXLLXNCT,   AVSAHAIC 

Habmaw,  Ambassasok  or  Isbakl 
Rabbi  Bernstein.  Dr.  Morgan,  Senator 
Scott,  ladles  and  gentiemen.  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  indeed  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, and  to  be  made  to  feel  once  again 
the  depth  of  American  friendship  for  my 
coimtry.  It  U  a  matter  of  the  deepest  en- 
couragement to  us  in  Israel.  We  are  a  very 
small  country,  a  very  small  people,  very  far 
away  from  your  shores.  It  Is  a  great  thing 
f or  \u  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  today,  feels  the  way  It  does  about  us 
and  adopto  this  poUey  of  equating  itself  with 
small  countries  throughout  the  world,  seek- 
ing for  them  the  freedoms  which  it  has  won 
for  itself  and  extending  to  them  the  encour- 
agement and  help  that  they  need  in  making 
their  way  forward  to  freedom. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  very  brief  visit 
to  Israel.  I  arrtved  there  Just  2  weeks  after 
my  country  had  been  celebrating  Its  leth 
anniversary.  Of  course,  the  natural  thing 
for  me  to  do  was  to  try  to  pause  for  a  bit 
and  to  compare  and  contrast  our  sitiiation 
in  1948  with  what  it  is  in  1904.  Perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  thought  that  I  took  away 
from  Israel,  as  I  reviewed  my  trip  in  the 
plane  during  the  course  of  yesterday,  was 
that  throughout  a  week's  stay  there  Just 
hadn't  been  any  time  to  really  make  that 
assessment  and  comparison.  The  encoxirag- 
Ing  thing  about  the  people  of  Israel  to  me 
Is  that  we  are  not  a  backward-looking  people. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  problons  of 
the  past.  All  oiu-  attention  Is  concentrated 
upon  the  future  which  stretches  endlessly 
before  us.  And  our  concern  Is  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  to  make  that  future  one  of 
peace  and  of  hiiman  dignity. 

■ssentiaUy,  the  few  things  that  I  want  to 
say  are  all  of  them  connected  with  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Morgan's.  He  spoke  about  the  cen- 
trality  of  this  matter  of  national  purpose. 
That  is  the  faetcw  that  determines  the  qual- 
ity and  the  destiny  of  peoples. 


We  are,  of  course,  faced  with  external  ques- 
tions in  Israel,  as  everyosie  in  the  world  is. 
They  can  have  a  far-reaehtng  Impact  upon 
us.  But  none  of  us  in  Israel  has  any  doubt, 
as  I  am  stire  that  none  of  you  In  your  cotm- 
try  has  any  doubt,  that  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  Is  their  own  sense 
of  purpose,  what  they  do  to  fashion  their 
own  lives.  This  Is  the  factor  that  enables 
them  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  erosion  of 
their  will  and  the  erosion  of  their  liberty 
This  is  the  factor  that  makes  It  possible  for 
them  to  suBuum  up  within  themselves  the 
capacity  to  withstand  danger,  to  avoid  the 
point  {rf  explosion,  and  to  keep  moving  for- 
ward into  the  future. 

And  so  I  would  Uke  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments  trying  to  sxun  up  the  sense  of  purpose 
that  enabled  us  to  come  into  existence  as 
a  state,  that  has  niirtured  us  during  these 
last  18  years,  and  which  I  am  persiiaded  wlU 
carry  us  forward  through  the  immediate  un- 
certainties of  our  future  to  an  ultimate 
future  of  peace  in  our  area. 

The  first  aspect  of  our  sense  of  national 
piuTXJse  U  our  feeling  in  Israel  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  historic  and  decisive  effort  to 
assure  the  continued  existence  and  creativ- 
ity of  the  Jewish  people  and  Its  clvUizatlon 
in  free  conditions.  We  were  reminded  Just 
these  last  few  days  of  the  historic  char- 
acter of  our  roots  in  the  land  of  Israel 
what  our  past  is.  what  are  the  values  that 
have  enabled  us  to  survive  throughout  these 
centTirles  and  thousands  of  years. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  last  Friday 
night  in  Jerusalnn  with  the  President  of 
Israel  and  of  hearing  from  him  that.  Just  a 
few  days  before,  one  of  our  archeologlcal 
expeditions  digging  in  Massadah.  which  is 
the  fortress  where  oxir  ancestors  made  their 
last  stand  against  the  Rooums  befmv  the 
sovereignty  of  our  country  was  overrun,  In 
those  days,  had  found  a  fragment  of  the 
scroll  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  booka,  the 
Book  of  Ben  Sira.  Of  coxirse,  they  recognized 
the  immediate  stgniflcanee  of  their  find,  be- 
cause they  could  read  it  with  ahnost  as  much 
fluency  as  they  can  read  their  daily  paper, 
and  with  as  much  ease. 

That  is  our  past.  That  Is  the  depth  of  our 
roots  in  our  country.  This  is  the  past  that 
we  are  seeking  today  to  sustain.  This  U  the 
tradition  which  we  are  seeking  through  our 
work  in  Israel  to  assure  an  imbroken  future 
for  all  time  to  come. 

I  believe  we  have  not  yet  completed  this 
task  in  Israel,  but  I  think  that  dxu^ng  these 
last  16  years  we  have  fashioned  many  of  the 
instnmients  and  Institutions  which  have 
given  the  Jewish  civilization  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  a  new  vitality.  The  foundations 
are  solid  and  the  structure  1b  rising  fast. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  sense  of  purpose 
is  that  we  rwa-eated  the  State  of  Israel  in 
order  to  provide  an  assured  answer  to  the 
age-old  problem  <rf  Jewish  migration.  As  a 
result  of  our  efforts  during  the  last  16  years, 
about  a  million  two  hxmdred  thousand  Jews 
have  come  to  conditions  of  freedom  In  Is- 
rael. That  immigration  continues.  Its  pace 
today  U  much  smaUer  than  in  the  early  days 
of  our  statehood,  when  our  immediate  task 
was  to  take  In  the  flood  of  Jewish  immlgranu 
from  the  displaced  persons'  camps  in  Europe 
and  those  who  had  to  transfer  themselves  to 
Israel  from  the  Arab  States.  However,  the 
Immigration  does  continue  and  It  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  are  Jews  In  various 
parts  of  the  wotia  who  experience  the  need 
for  migration  as  a  means  of  solving  their  in- 
dividual problems  as  Jews  and  as  human 
beings. 

Our  neighbors  sometimes  express  concern 
on  this  account.  They  fear,  they  say,  that  If 
Inunigration  to  Israel  continues.  Israel  wUl 
be  forced  at  some  time  In  the  future  to  ex- 
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the  planet  earth.  He  did  not  create  one 
species,  but  a  myriad  species.  And  in  the 
human  family  He  also  created  an  endless 
variety  of  types  and  of  views.  Indeed,  a  cen- 
tral aspect  of  the  human  being  that  He 
created  was  the  ability  of  tbe  human  being 
to  think  in  different  directions  and  to  develop 
in  different  directions.  The  human  being 
has  a  freedom  of  choice  and  a  freedom  of 
opinion. 

The  concept  of  order  in  human  affairs 
stemming  from  this  traditional  view  Is  that 
it  is  not  to  be  an  order  of  standardized 
homogeneity.  The  concept  of  human  society 
by  which  we  live  is  not  a  monolithic  corlcept. 
That  is  why,  in  the  affairs  of  Individual 
societies,  we  are  commanded  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  Not  because  he  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  us;  that  would  be  very 
easy.  The  underlying  meaning  of  the  in- 
junction is  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves even  though  be  is  quite  different 
from  us.  And  that  Ls  the  view  that  Jewish 
tradition  has  carried  into  its  view  of  world 
affairs. 

The  prophet  Mlcah,  describing  the  mll- 
lenliim,  does  not  say  that  In  the  day  of  the 
mlUenlum  all  men  will  worship  one  God.  He 
says  something  ytsj  different,  that  in  the  day 
of  the  mlllenium  all  men  will  live  in  peace 
and  that  each  nation  will  worship  its  own 
Qod.  That  is  the  view  of  harmony  and  order 
In  world  affairs  which  stems  from  the  tra- 
dition of  my  people.  This  is  the  view,  as 
I  tmderstand  it,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
President  Kennedy  In  his  last  address  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  view  that  the  world 
order  will  be  an  order  of  unity  in  diversity, 
the  view,  as  he  put  it,  that  the  essential 
task  of  tbe  United  Nations  is  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  diversity. 

And  that  leads  us  in  Israel  directly  into 
the  challenge  of  the  problems  and  the  prac- 
tical issues  of  the  Middle  East  in  which  we 
live.  The  soiu'ce  of  danger,  of  turmoil,  and 
of  trouble  In  the  Middle  East  these  last  few 
years  has  stemmed  frc»n  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  our  area  a  monolithic  character, 
which  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it  pos- 
sessed, which  it  does  not  possess  today,  and 
which  it  vrlU  never  possess.  Throughout  its 
history,  our  area,  the  Middle  East,  has  been 
an  area  of  a  diversity,  of  a  variety  of  peo- 
ples, nations,  and  ethnic  groups,  a  variety 
of  languages  and  of  faiths.  It  is  so  today. 
Just  as  on  the  larger  world  scene,  at  various 
times  In  history  and  in  the  history  of  our 
centiu7.  the  attempt  to  impose  a  hegemony 
on  others  has  led  to  wars  and  disturbances, 
so  In  the  immediate  pcut  and  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  this  same 
attempt  which  has  led  to  disturbance  and  to 
disorder.  Peace  in  our  part  of  the  world  will 
cozne  about  when  there  is  a  general  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  all  countries  in  our  area 
that  the  area  is  diverse,  that  every  component 
part  of  it  has  a  legitimate  right  to  exist,  that 
every  component  part  of  it  wants  to  exist 
BO  much  that  it  can  be  expected  to  resist  the 
attempt  to  dominate  it  or  to  eliminate  it. 

We  in  Israel  are  not  an  anti-Arab  coun- 
try, and  we  never  will  be.  We  recognize  not 
Just  the  existence  of  the  Arab  States,  but  the 
legltlnutcy  of  their  existence.  We  are  not 
against  the  development  of  the  Arab  States. 
We  think  it  is  right  that  they  ^ould  seek  to 
develop  the  status  and  the  level  of  their  peo- 
ples. Just  as  we  in  Israel  seek  to  develop  and 
expand  the  horizons  of  opportunity  for  our 
own  people.  Thus,  we  never  objected  to  their 
getting  help  for  economic  development.  The 
real  issue,  however,  lies  elsewhere. 

The  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  that  its  futiire  must  rest  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  mutual  recognition  by  every 
component  part  of  tbe  Middle  East  of  its 
neighbor's  right  to  exist,  its  neighbor's  legiti- 
macy Of  existence.  That  will  be  the  rocul 
toward  order  and  harmony  in  our  area.  It 
Is  difficult  to  cling  to  this  vision  at  a  time 
when  ova  neighbors  insist  that  they  are  at 


war  with  us.  when  they  threaten  our  exist- 
ence and  continuously  Increase  their  mili- 
tary preparations.  But  we  do  cling  to  this 
vision  by  which  Israel  seeks  to  project  its 
p>olicles  in  regard  to  the  countries  neighbor- 
ing upon  It. 

And  I  would  like  to  sum  up  those  policies 
in  three  simple  propositions  which  I  believe 
everyone  in  this  great  and  free  country  of 
yours  will   immediately  recognize. 

First,  the  vision  is  peace  and  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  must  always  be  kept 
wide  open  for  peace.  That  is  the  goal. 
Everything  we  do  by  way  of  defense  is  bar- 
ren. It  is  a  necessity.  It  is  not  an  ideal. 
It  Is  something  that  has  to  be  done  as  long 
as  it  has  to  be  done  and  nobody  wants  to 
spend  all  these  resources  of  men  and  of 
money  on  defense.  We  do  it  not  because  we 
want  to  do  it,  but  because  we  are  persuaded 
at  certain  stages  that  there  Is  no  other  re- 
course. But  th$  goal  is  peace,  and  we  shall 
wait  out  the  time  until  there  is  this  recogni- 
tion by  our  neighbors  that  the  future  of  our 
area  will  be  a  future  of  mutual  recognition 
and  of  mutual  cooperation.  We  believe  that 
time  will  c<xne. 

The  second  article  of  this  policy  Is  this. 
That  until  that  day  comes  and  while  we  are 
surrounded,  as  we  are,  by  threats  against 
our  very  existence,  we  must  take  those 
threats  seriously,  and  not  regard  them  light- 
heartedly.  It  Isnt  pleasant  to  be  told  by 
your  neighbor  that  you  are  due  for  ellmina- 
tlo.  We  think  the  world  would  do  well  to 
take  those  threats  seriously. 

None  of  us  in  Israel  believes  that  we  are 
going  to  be  eliminated,  because  we  are  en- 
tirely confident  of  our  capacity  to  prevent 
QMX  elimination.  But  when  we  are  told  that 
we  are  going  to  be  eliminated,  we  regard 
these  threats,  which  are  continued  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week,  as  being  an  expres- 
sion of  an  intention  that  we  must  take  Into 
account.  And  when  we  see  that  Intention 
being  backed  up  by  the  escalation  of  military 
capacity,  that  creates  a  situation  which  it 
would  be  foolish  for  us  to  ignore.  We  ap- 
praise it  not  In  panic — by  no  means  in 
panic — but  in  a  cold  determination  to  make 
it  quite  certiUn  that  no  one  will  ever  be 
tempted  to  xise  that  growing  military  nxight 
in  order  to  try  to  Implement  that  devilish 
policy. 

So  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  maintain 
in  Israel  at  all  times  a  minimum  level  of 
defensive  strength  which  Is  not  aimed  or 
calculated  to  serve  the  ptirpose  of  winning 
a  war.  No  sensible  defense  policy  in  any 
country  in  the  world  today  is  based  on  the 
view  that  this  defense  capacity  will  be  used 
for  winning  a  war.  The  purpose  of  defense 
policy  in  otir  days,  the  only  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  a  defense  policy  in  a  free  society,  is 
to  retain  the  capacity  at  all  times  that  will 
deter  a  war,  that  will  avert  a  war,  that  will 
push  off  tbe  prospect  of  explosion  and  keep 
on  pushing  it  off  in  order  to  create  the  time 
to  bring  restraining  Influences  to  bear,  to 
gain  the  time  to  replace  fear  and  mistrust 
by  a  readiness  for  cooperation. 

That  is  how  we  look  at  these  threats  and 
is  how  we  look  at  this  escalation  of  military 
strength  across  o\u  border — to  retain  tills 
minimum  deterrent  strength,  whatever  the 
cost  of  men  and  of  money,  and  to  keep  on 
retaining  it  in  order  to  enable  us  to  realize 
the  purpose  of  averting  a  war  and  averting 
aggression. 

The  people  of  my  country  believe  that  those 
forces  in  the  world  that  do  not  want  to  see 
an  explosion  in  the  Middle  East,  that  those 
forces  in  the  world  that  think  that  it  is 
Illegitimate  for  anyone  In  our  world,  the 
world  of  the  United  Nations,  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inevitability  of  war,  that 
those  forces  will  understand  the  need  for  a 
country  in  the  position  of  my  country  to  con- 
tinue to  retain  and  sustain  its  defensive  sys- 
tem In  order  to  make  a  potential  aggressor 
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think    very   many   times   before    taking   the 
final  plunge. 

The  last  article  of  our  policy  is  this.  There 
is  no  point  in  defending  freedom  unless  one 
lives  it.  There  is  no  point  in  defending  free- 
dom at  the  cost  of  eroding  freedom.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  defensive  apparatus,  the 
purpose  of  the  retention  of  this  capacity  to 
avert  aggression,  is  to  enable  our  people  to 
live  as  free  men  should.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  a  free  society  of  sustaining  the  defen- 
sive morale  of  people,  and  that  is  to  live  free- 
dom in  the  very  process  of  djefending  it.  So 
for  all  time  and  in  all  conditions,  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Israel  are  concerned  with 
the  content  of  our  lives,  and  the  substance 
of  our  freedom.  We  believe  from  our  experi- 
ence, what  you  have  shown  from  your  ex- 
^  perience  here  in  America  and  what  your  very 
existence  and  accomplishment  here  in  Amer- 
ica teach  the  whole  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
only  in  conditions  of  freedom  that  man  per- 
forms best,  and  that  it  is  only  in  conditions 
of  freedom  that  man  defends  well. 

So  we  give  the  priority  of  our  attention  to 
building  the  national  health  and  the  na- 
tional welfare,  developing  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  people  through  health, 
through  education  and  vocational  guidance, 
through  the  development  of  the  social  wel- 
fare services,  through  the  growth,  the  con- 
sistent and  steady  growth,  of  the  economy, 
through  doing  the  things  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  our  children  to  live  better  than 
we  do,  to  develop  their  capacities  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  we  can.  That  is  the  heart  and 
core,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  matter. 

Because  of  this  policy  and  because  we  are 
profoundly  convinced  that  free  coimtries 
everywhere  share  this  general  view  and  di- 
rection, because  we  are  profoundly  convinced 
that  a  policy  of  this  Mnd  has  in  the  past  and 
will  in  the  future  continue  to  command  the 
understanding  and  support  of  countries, 
great  and  small,  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
Ijecause  of  all  this  that  we  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  inevitability  of  war  in  our  area. 

We  are  living  in  a  twilight  period,  but  so  is 
the  whole  of  the  world.  We  are  in  a  condi- 
tion which  is  neither  peace  nor  war.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  capacity  of  freemen  and  free 
countries  in  the  world  to  bide  their  time 
through  this  twilight  period  and  to  steer  it 
in  the  dlrecUon,  not  of  the  blackness  of 
night,  but  of  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace 
and  cooperation  throughout  the  world.  Out 
of  that  faith,  we  derive  the  confidence  that 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  too.  that  is  the  di- 
rection that  history  will  take,  that  the  only 
inevitability  about  our  area  is  an  inevitability 
of  diversity,  of  unity  in  diversity,  of  harmony 
and  diversity  and  of  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ULnfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  I  mailed  my  1964  National  Issues 
Poll  to  the  residents  of  the  13th  District 
of  Illinois.  Tabulation  of  the  results 
has  been  completed,  and  I  am  placing 
these  results  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Results  op  1964  National  Issues  Poll 
To  Residents  0/  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois- 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  you  the  results  of 
the  1964  National  Issues  Poll.  Your  cooper- 
ation and  that  of  the  24,000  residents  of  the 
13th  District  who  gave  the  time  and  thought 


necessary  to  complete  the  questionnaire  is 
deeply  appreciated.  I  regret  that  It  has  been 
impossible  to  acknowledge  Indlvldiially  all 
of  the  many  questionnaires  that  contained 
additional  comments. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  Indi- 
cates that  It  has  stimulated  discussion  and 
thought  on  the  Issues  facing  Congress.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  you  will  continue  to 
write   expressing   your    views   on   the   many 


subjects  considered  by  the  Congress  and  that 
you  will  call  upon  me  if  I  can  tie  of  assistance 
in  my  capacity  as  the  link  between  you  and 
your  Federal  Government  in  Washington, 
D.C.  By  so  doing,  you  will  assist  me  in  pro- 
viding the  type  of  representation  that  our 
13th  District  merits  and  desires. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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I>o  you  bolievf  that  rcKislralion  of  firearni.<;  is  a  matter  of  Federal  porKTrir 
The  Preaideiit  liassubiuitt.ii  a  t»*,000,000,000  budget  for  1964,  providing  for  a'l.iannVd 
deficit  of  $4,900,000,000.    Should  Congress-  ^     •     »  «""« 

(a)  Approve  the  budget  as  submitted? 

(b)  Reduce  defense  and  military  expenditures'... _.. 

'c)   Reduce  existing  Federal  programs  (e.g.,  agriculture,  public  work.s)?.." 

(d)  Cut  or  defer  new  domestic  programs  (e.g..  mass  transportation,  medicare 

Domestic  Peace  Corps,  antlpoverty  plans)?.. 

(e)  Reduce  foreign  old  from  the  $3,000,000,000 approved  bx  1 964? .'. 

Do  you  feel  the  recently  signed  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  has  reduced  world  ten- 
sions?. 
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4.  Do  you  favor  any  r.S.  trading  with  Communist  bloc  nations? 

(a)  Food,  such  as  the  recent  wheat  sales?.. 

(b)  Industrial  and  consumer  goods? .,. 

.'■.  Do  you  favor  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  through— 

(a)  Present    State-adminLstered    Kerr-Mllls   program    providing   hospital   and 

medical  care  to  ne<>dy  citliens  over  65? 

(b)  The  King-Anderson  bill,  providing  hospltaliiation  Insurance  fundwi  by  social 

security  taxes,  for  anyone  over  6.S? 

(c)  The  Bow  bUI,  permitting  tax  credits  up  to  $150  per  year  for  costsof  purchasing 

private  health  insurance-? 

6.  .«!hould  the  United  States  provide  its  NATO  allies  with  nuclear  weapon's"?"". 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  set  aside  the  Supreme  Court  decision 

concerning  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schook? 

8.  With  respect  to  labor  legislation,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50  per  hour? 

(b)  Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work  over  40  hours  per  week? 

9.  Would  you  favor  U.S.  financial  supimrt  and  encouragement  of  a  free  "c'liban  govern- 
ment-hi-oxile? 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  war  in  \  M'tnam,  do  you  favor—  

(a)  The  present  program  of  U.S.  military  advisory  help  and  financial  aid? 

(b)  A  major  military  effort  to  defeat  the  Communists? 

(c)  Withdrawing  all  military  personnel  and  permitting  a  neutralist  government 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover:  A  Remarkable  G-Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF    n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  P6oria  Journal  Star  citing  just 
a  few  of  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments of  our  esteemed  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  :  A  Remarkable  G-Man 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  man  who  wanted  to  be 
a  minister,  celebrates  today  his  40th  year 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

President  Johnson  is  urging  that  Hoover 
stay  on  as  top  man  In  the  FBI. 

We,  too,  hope  he  stays  on.  We  extend  to 
him  today  our  congratulations  on  a  remark- 
able performance  for  four  decades  In  one  of 
the  world's  toughest  Jobs. 

His  campaign  against  public  enemies  and 
organized  crime  began  in  the  early  1920'6,  and 
never  eased  up.  He  replaced  all  the  un- 
trained men  in  his  Department  with  lawyers 
and  accountants,  so  that  once  the  FBI  got 
someone,  they  had  him.  He  didn't  slip 
through  a  legal  loophole. 

It  would  talce  a  book  to  cite  John  Edgar 
Hoover's  contribution  to  our  way  of  life,  but 
let  us  highlight  a  few.    This  is  the  man  who: 

Built  the  FBI  into  one  of  the  most  eCacient 


and   respected  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  world. 

Held  sabotage  to  a  minimum  in  this  coun- 
try during  World  War  II  through  strict 
G-Man  coverage  of  VS.  facilities. 

Provided  outstanding  services  to  local  and 
State  police  forces,  including  identif3ring 
fingerprints,  providing  laboratory  services, 
and  helping  improve  police  organization,  rec- 
ord systems,  and  op>erating  procedures. 

Compiled  the  first  accurate  nationwide 
crime  statistics. 

Began  training  of  local  police  officials  in 
the  National  Police  Academy. 

Began  investigations  of  subversive  per- 
sons and  groups  in  the  United  States  before 
World  War  II. 

We  salute  G-Man  Hoover  as  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant men  of  our  time  in  making  our  way 
of  life  better  and  safer. 


J.  Edgar  HooTer 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF   VTHGOriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  join  many  others 
across  the  land  in  their  praise  of  that 
distinguished  gentleman  and  public  serv- 
ant, Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  now  closing 
out  40  years  of  outstanding  leadership  as 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 
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I  commend  hi  a  most  highly  as  a  Oov- 
emmoit  official  who  ha«  directed  the 
(operations  of  oite  of  the  most  efficient 
departments  in  t  he  Federal  Goveniment. 
During  his  long  years  in  office,  his  serv- 
ice has  bem  biymid  blemish.  As  the 
head  of  a  police  agency  that  cm  many 
occasions  natorUly  was  subject  to  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  those  under  in- 
vestigation. No ;  once  has  be  conducted 
himself,  or  pern  itted  the  men  under  his 
direction  to  coiduct  themselves,  in  a 
manner  that  wo  ild  Invite  public  ridicule. 

His  departmei  t,  in  my  opinion,  is  thor- 
oughly and  coi  ipletely  organized.  Its 
operations  are  el  Bcient,  effective,  and  ex- 
emplary. As  a  0  lember  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Aetlv  ties  Committee.  I  have 
had  closer  thai  i  average  acquaintance 
with  these  ope  atlons.  and  I  can  say 
sincerely  that  :  am  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  \dx.  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
are  functioning. 

While  I  prais  i  this  official  as  an  able 
and  dedicated  <  epartment  head.  I  also 
praise  him  for  h  s  hmnan  traits.  I  know 
of  niunerous  oxasions  when  children 
have  been  taken  on  toucs  of  the  FBI 
headqiiarters  tlat  Mr.  Hoover  has  laid 
aside  his  busy  daily  routine  to  shake 
hands  with  thei  i  and  discuss  his  activi- 
ties. There  is  lo  better  way  to  create 
respect  for  the  I  ederal  Qovenament  than 
through  the  eyt  s  of  children. 

I  cannot  be  tc  o  lavish  in  my  congratu- 
Iatl(Nis.  He  is  a  man  of  patience  and 
understanding.  In  my  opinion,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  b  «n  fortunate  during  the 
last  40  years  to  lave  him  as  the  Director 
of  its  most  imj  ortant  policing  agency. 
I  hatpe  he  may  continue  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
many  years  to  a  me. 


A  Tribate  to  tfc  i  Rochester  Joint  Board 
OB  the  AC?  A  SOlli  Aauveriary 
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cemed  with  the  health  of  its  members 
and  their  families.  In  1962,  It  estab- 
lished the  Sidney  Hillman  Health  Cen- 
ter to  provide  diagnostic  medical  exam- 
inations. The  center  is  operated  Jointly 
with  the  manufacturers  whose  employees 
are  Amalgamated  members. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Abraham 
Chatman,  Rochester's  largest  imion  has 
achieved  such  stature  that  the  National 
Planning  Association  has  studied  its  con- 
tractural  arrangements  with  one  of  the 
city's  major  clothing  Anns,  the  Hickey 
Freeman  Co.,  as  a  model  of  harmonious 
labor  relations. 

The  Amalgamated  has  such  a  high 
reputation  that  employees  ef  other 
Rochester  industries  have  become  en- 
couraged to  seek  representation  by  the 
union.  Now  the  union  represents  work- 
ers who  produce  such  diverse  items  as 
xerographic  equipment,  food,  buttons, 
cosmetics,  and  ps^er  boxes. 

I  salute  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  on  this  its  50th 
birthday.  Its  soimd  business  and  social 
practices  have  been  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing Rochester  the  major  clothing  market 
it  is  today.  This  fine  organization  is  a 
credit  to  the  many  honest,  hardworking 
Americans  who  comprise  its  ranks.  I 
look  fcH^ard  to  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  worthy  institution. 
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Tkit  It  Murder,  Mr.  McNamara 
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Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
G.  Lucas  is  an  on-the-spot  reporter  in 
Vietnam  and  he  sends  to  his  newspaper 
reports  on  what  he  sees  and  hears.  Yes- 
terday, his  paper  printed  the  most  un- 
believably shocking  details  of  the  deaths 
of  two  brave  American  airmen  in  Viet- 
nam. According  to  Jim  Lucas,  the  Com- 
mvmlst  Vietcong  did  not  kill  either  Jerry 
Shank  or  Bob  Brumett  but  our  own  ob- 
solete American  planes  did  and  this  is 
what  he  said : 

On  April  9,  Capt.  Robert  Brumett.  36,  put 
his  craft  Into  a  dive  and  It  dldnt  come  out. 
His  buddlee,  flying  nearby,  saw  the  wings  fall 
off  and  watched  In  horror  as  the  plane  plowed 
Into  the  paddles. 

And  again: 

On  March  24,  Jerry  Shank  put  his  ship 
into  a  dive  between  Soc  Ti^ng  and  Back  Lieu 
and  Its  wing  separated  from  the  fuselage. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  making  an- 
other one  of  his  trips  to  Vietnam,  which 
will  be  followed  by  more  press  confer- 
ences, but  he  will  not  rep>ort  the  facts 
about  the  outmoded  planes  he  sends  our 
men  over  there.  So  far  he  has.,  done 
nothing  to  improve  the  deplorable  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam.  I  call  upon  him  and 
upon  our  President  to  give  our  fightin? 
men  a  fighting  chance. 


The  Coantry  Owes  Chairouui  Wrif  ht  Pat- 
man  a  Debt  of  Gratitude  for  Keeping 
Interest  Rates  From  Rising 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
Interesting  tidbit  on  page  2  of  yesterday 
morning's  Washington  Post.  It  only 
took  up  about  3  Inches,  but  Its  signifi- 
cance is  much  greater  than  its  lineage 
indicates : 
Mabtin  in  Step:  Smartt  Pants  Johnson  and 

THK   AMXKICAN    DBXAIC 

Never  underestimate  the  Importance  of 
those  escorted  strolls  around  the  White  House 
rose  garden.  Last  Tuesday  the  President's 
companion  for  seven  laps  was  Wllllain  Mc- 
Cheeney  Martin,  the  redoubtable  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  a  man  who  swings  sufficient 
Influence  to  nuUlfy  the  effects  of  the  tax  cut 
by  tightening  credit.  On  Wednesday  Mar- 
tin told  a  large  audience  of  top  business 
executives  assembled  by  the  Advertising 
Council  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about 
the  need  for  raising  interest  vates. 

According  to  the  Post,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Rq^rve  Board  and  President 
Johnson  took  seven  lapts  around  the 
White  House  rose  garden  last  Tuesday. 
On  the  following  day,  Chairman  Mar- 
tin told  a  panel  of  the  Advertising 
Coimcil  that  the  Fed  was  not  going  to 
push  interest  rates  up  any  further  at 
this  time.  Of  course.  Mr.  Martin  did  not 
quite  put  it  this  way.  He  said  the  mar- 
ket was  not  going  to  push  interest  rates 
up.  but  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem controls  the  Government  secmlties 
market  and  the  total  supply  of  bank 
credit,  this  means  that  the  Fed  is  not 
going  to  push  up  interest  rates — for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  article  tells  only 
a  part  of  the  story  behind  Chairman 
Martin's  decision,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  complete  the 
record.  This  country  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  As  in  1960,  Chair- 
man Patman  foresaw  the  recent  attempt 
to  push  interest  rates  on  Government 
securities  above  the  4*A-percent  limit 
which  Congress  has  maintained  since 
1918.  As  in  1960,  Chairman  Patman 
formed  an  unoflQcial  steering  committee 
to  oppose  any  such  attempt. 

More  than  50  Members,  including  my- 
self, joined  that  committee,  and  when 
the  Treasury  pushed  its  latest  offering  a 
few  days  ago  right  up  to  the  4y4-percent 
limit,  Mr.  Patman  was  ready. 

Tighter  money  and  higher  interest 
rates  would  have  choked  off  prosperity, 
increased  unemployment,  and  saddled 
the  American  people  with  even  higher 
charges  on  the  national  debt.  Between 
1952  and  1963  Interest  charges  on  the 
Federal  debt  rose  over  45  percent,  at  an 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  over 


$15  billion.  Excessively  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  have  increased  the 
cost  of  local  government  debt  and  con- 
siuner  credit,  and  most  Important  ac- 
cording to  many  competent  economists, 
they  were  major  te^tOTS  behind  the  three 
depressions  of  the  last  decade,  at  an 
enormous  cost  in  unemployment  and  lost 
production. 

With  unemployment  at  over  5  percent 
and  nearly  13  percent  of  our  plant  ca- 
pacity idle,  we  cannot  afford  to  humor 
the  Fed's  almost  psychopathic  fear  of 
inflationary  tendencies — not  Inflation, 
mind  you,  but  inflationary  "tendencies," 
that  vague  cloud  on  the  horizon,  or  in 
the  eyes,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  which 
has  compelled  it  to  tighten  money  and 
raise  Interest  rates,  even  in  the  face  of 
growing  unemployment.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  negate  the  tax  cut  with  tight 
money  and  wipe  out  the  benefit  of  Gov- 
ernment eccmomizlng  with  higher  inter- 
est charges  on  the  Federal  debt,  simply 
to  anticipate  some  possible  future  infla- 
tion. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
Chairman  Patman 's  unofficial  steering 
committees  in  both  1960  and  1964,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  again  suc- 
cessfully blocked  another  growing  effort 
to  raise  the  interest  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
laurels.  The  Fed  shows  no  signs  of  being 
permanently  cured  of  its  inflationary 
phobia.  The  imofllclal  steering  commit- 
tee must  continue  to  watch  the  Fed  very 
carefully  in  the  coming  months.  I  would 
strongly  suggest  that  more  of  my  Demo- 
crat colleagues  join  this  imofflclal  steer- 
ing c<Mnmittee  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
additional  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
higher  interest  rates  on  the  national 
debt — billions  that  would  only  buy  grow- 
ing unemployment,  depression,  and  in- 
creased consumer  Interest  charges. 


Dispelling  Misapprehensions  Regarcfing 
Qoality  Stabilization 
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or 
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Tuesday.  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  quality  stabilization,  I  was  espe- 
cially impressed  by  the  testimony  of  Prof. 
William  R.  Davidson,  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, in  the  Ohio  cases  of  Hudson  Dis- 
tributors, Inc.  against  the  Upjohn  Co. 
and  Hudson  Distributors,  Inc.  against 
Eli  I  Ally  and  Co.  A  transcript  of  this 
testimony  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  In  this  testimony  m  these 
cases.  Professor  Davidson  analyzes  the 
Injury  done  brand  name  trademark  own- 
ers when  their  products  are  misused  by 
retail  price  cutters. 

Since  Professor  Davidson  is  currently 
president  of  the  American  Marketing  As- 
sociation and  a  joint  author,  with  Prof. 
Theodore  N;  Beckman,  of  the  widely  used 
textbook   "Principles   of  Marketing."  I 


believe  his  expert  ophilon  In  this  vital 
economic  area  is  of  some  importance. 

Said  Professor  Davidson  when  asked 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases  about  the  impact  of  price 
cutting  on  trademailcs: 

specifically,  in  these  situations  the  brand 
name   owner   is   damaged   in   the   foUowlng 
ways:   (1)  The  price  cutter  who  accounts  for 
a  small  poj^  of  total  sales  In  the  market  area 
and  provides  few  of  the  Eervlces  expected  of 
regular  retail  outlets,  creates  the  false  im- 
pression that  his  advertised  low  price  is  the 
value  of  the  product  at  retaU,  thus  leading 
customers  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  retail 
service  outlets  and  the  manufacturer  through 
Its  price  maintenance  policy  are  gouglfig  the 
public    through    unreasonably   high    prices; 
(3)  this  damages  the  good  wiU  and  value  of 
a  brand  name  or  trademark  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  price  cutter's  use;    (3) 
these  price-cutting  activities  prevent  the  av- 
erage complying  retaUer  from  being  able  to 
sell  the  product  at  a  profit  and  they  must 
therefore   (a)    deemphastze  the  product  In 
their  merchandising  and  promotional  strat- 
egy, offering  it  only  upon  specific  demand, 
-  and  shift  selling  effort  to  other  items  which 
provide  fair  compensations  for  services  ren- 
dered, dr  (b)  discontinue  handling  the  prod- 
uct altogether,  or  (c)   cut  prices  in  retalia- 
tion and  an  effort  to  compete,  breaking  their 
own  agreements  with  the  manufacturer  and 
creating  expensive  and   lUtlmately  luunan- 
ageable    problems    of    enforcement    for    the 
manufacturer  seeking  to  maintain  control  of 
his  distribution  sjratem;    (4)   the  likely  de- 
velopment of  retaliatory  price  wars  fiu-ther 
devalue  the  product  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic and  create  a  hesitancy  to  make  the  pur- 
chase resulting  from  the  consumer's  thought 
that  he  may  be  able  to  buy  the  product 
cheaper  elsewhere  since  he  knows  that  it  is 
subject  to  footballing  and  price  warfare;  (5) 
since  well-established  branded  merchandise 
with  professional  consumer  acceptance  and 
known  value  is  a  most  suitable  weapon  for 
advertised  price  cutting  by  cutrate  organi- 
zations,  this   creates  an   animosity   toward 
brand  name  products  by  the  essential  small 
retaUer  who  sees  in  them  the  cause  of  the 
potential  business  falliire  he  fears;    (6)    the 
price  cutter.  whUe  using  Upjohn's  brands  as 
bait  to  attract  conunercial   traffic,  actually 
places  its  selhng  emphasis  on  other  competi- 
tive products  that  afford  him  a  higher  mar- 
gin, thus  using  Upjohn's  brand  names  estab- 
lished over  a  long  period  and  at  considerable 
expense  to  promote  the  sale  of  products  other 
than  those  of  Upjohn;    (7)   the  services  ac- 
companying sale  of  Upjohn's  products  neces- 
sarily wUl  diminish  as -profit  margins  narrow, 
thus  eliminating  such  items  as  advice  con- 
cerning product  use.  refrigeration,  and  care 
of  product,  all  of  which  makes  the  product 
leas  desirable  to  the  consumer;   (8)  by  forc- 
ing Upjohn  to  take  legal  action  to  prevent 
price-cutting  tactics  and  protect  Its  distribu- 
tive system,  the  price  cutter  further  damages 
the  good  will  of  Upjohn  by  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding  the   price-cutting  establishment's 
exposition  to  price  maintenance,  thus  mak- 
ing it  a  champion  of  the  consim^ier  and  plac- 
ing the  manufacturer  in  the  role  of  villain. 

Professor  Davidson  also  directly  takes 
on  and  dispels  the  erroneous  notion  that 
manufacturers  are  disinterested  in  leg- 
islation that  would  protect  their  pro- 
prietary interest  in  their  products'  brand 
names.  This  is  often  argued  by  quality 
stabilization  opponents,  but  in  his  testi- 
mony. Professor  Davidson  effectively  re- 
futes this  notion.  Declared  the  Ohio 
State  professor— whose  textbook  serves 
as  the  basis  for  advanced  courses  in  mar- 
keting in  over  200  universities: 

Allegations  that  price  cutting  tactics  do 
not  injure  the  manufacturer  stem  from  a 


failure  to  imderstand  the  significance  of 
marketing  services,  the  Injury  done  to  a  man- 
ufacturer's goodwill  by  trading  on  his  trade- 
marks and  trade  name  by  means  of  price 
cutting,  and  the  damage  done  from  disrup- 
tion of  the  distribution  system  by  concen- 
trating a  product's  outlays  away  from  the 
local  Independent  retaUer  and  into  the  large 
cutrate  operator.  Even  the  standard  argu- 
ment that  the  manufacturer  is  compensated 
because  the  larger  volume  of  the  price  cutter 
adds  to  his  total  distribution  is  fallacious. 
Any  such  gain  by  additional  distribution  is 
more  than  likely  offset  by  lost  sales  in  regu- 
lar outlets. 

Further,  the  damage  to  the  manufacturer's 
goodwill  will  ultimately  mark  a  decline  In 
the  sales  by  the  cutrate  (xganlzation  even 
though  that  organization  creates  an  initial 
flurry  of  sales  by  Its  tactics.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment that  a  manufacturer  is  not  damaged 
because  he  receives  the  same  price  for  his 
product  from  the  price  cutter  as  from  the 
regular  retailer  misses  the  issue. 

Naturally,  the  manufacturer  desires  to 
maintain  his  prices  as  low  as  possible  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  similar  product  lines 
of  other  manufacturers  and  increase  his  share 
of  Uie  total  market  for  his  general  class  of 
products.  Further,  he  wiU  be  slow  to  raise 
the  stipulated  price  in  the  face  of  rising  costs 
once  the  stipulated  price  has  become  widely 
known  to  physicians.  pharmaclBts,  and  the 
public.  However,  conceding  that  the  manu- 
facturer desires  to  keep  his  price  as  low  as 
possible.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  the  manufacturer  to  have  prices 
Irregularly  reduced  b^  price-cutting  cttgan- 
Izatlons  under  the  motivoe  which  prompt 
such  organizations  to  act.  . 

So  testified  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most marketing  experts  regarding  the 
deleterious  effect  of  price-cutting  tactics 
on  established  proprietary  trademarks 
and  brand  names.  Such  brand  names 
are  judicially  held  to  belong  to  their 
owners,  and  as  such  deserve  the  full  pro- 
tection of  our  laws  against  predatory  In- 
terests which  would  destroy  or  take  away 
such  property  Interests.  The  qualtty 
stabilisation  bill  is  directed  at  protecting 
and  preserving  these  valuable  rights. 
That  is  why  those  of  us  who  support  this 
legislation  deeply  believe  that  what  Is  at 
stake  here  goes  to  the  very  root  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  commend  a 
reading  of  Dr.  Davidson's  testimony  to 
those  who  would  understand  better  the 
fxmdamental  issue  mvolved  In  the  effect 
to  enact  quality  stabilization  into  law. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Slovakian 
Declaration  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15  the  Slovak  League  of  America, 
Cleveland  District  Assembly  2,  observed 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Slovakian 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  principal  tuldress,  given  by  Mr. 
Stephen  B.  Roman,  is  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  who  are  working  in  every  possible 
way  to  make  the  term,  "free  world," 
meaningful  around  the  globe. 
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to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

'•speech: 

ST    QitruEM    B.    Roman, 
Clcvbjuib.    Ohio,    Suwdat. 


you  have  heard  bo 
ipeskers  today  that  I  am  not 
Slovak  but  will  try  to  sum- 
remarks. 
I.  first  of  all,  take  thU  op- 
my  appreciation  for  the 
y   a   few  words    on   this 
of  the  asth  anniversary 
I4dependence.    My   apprecia- 
sponsors  of  this  affair  as 
you  people  present,  and  to 
o^rganlzatfons  throiigbout  the 
d  Canada  for  keeping  the 
independence  itself  in  the 
of  the  Slovak  people, 
that    confront    the    world 
sharp  focus  the  history  of 
nations  in  their  struggles  for 
self-determination     and 
The  fast  evolving   world 
in,  makes  us.  at  times, 
circumstances  that  are 
to  Judge,  frcsn  a  proper 
against  rights.    I  men- 
s^alnst  rights  becaxue  ambl- 
hlstory.  in  the  alfairs  of 
advantage  or  serves 
for  the  nations  that  are 
in  most  instances,  conquer- 
wlth  the  righte  of 
nations, 
of  the  Slovak  nation  since 
the  great  Moravian  empire, 
we  have  suffered;  we  have 
worked;  we  have  hoped 
our  nation  can  be  free. 
Slovakia   to   independence 
by  many  generations 
or  another,  fought  and 
day  when  Slovakia  would 
rule  and  enjoy  equality 
civilized  peoples.    The  real- 
sthiggie  dawned  on  us  25  years 
<  he  chaos  that  shook  Europe, 
on  March   14.   1939,   by 
of  its  parliament  declared 
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today,  to  commemorate 

in  the  free  world,  t&ls 

of  Slovakia's  declaration  of 

American  and  Canadian, 

in  Slovakia  when  on  March 

Parliament  proclaimed 

and  the  country  of 

forefathers  regained,  after 

Ol  foreign  domination,  the 

nation.    For  many 

from  a  distance,  realiza- 

dream. 

for  other  reasons,  It 
to  us  to  pass  judgment  on 
which      allowed     the 
their  right  to  seLf-deter- 
the   policy ;  of   the   Slovak 
could    not    escape   the 
neighboring  powers  and  the 
the  geograi^y  and  geopoll- 
mentioned,    the    Slovaks 
long    q^nturles,    their 
and  to  develop  according 
and  ethnic  traditions. 
stronger  neighbors  prevented, 
from  achieving  this 
in  the  spring  of  1939  that 
sitiiation     allowed     the 
apply  their  right  of  seLf- 
to  renew  their  statehood 
ost  in  the  10th  century, 
remonber  the  day  when  our 
1  he  oldest  of  the  Slavic  na- 
its  independence.   Just   be- 
in  specific  International 
beyond  the  control 
nation?     Or,  should 
Just  because  thoee  that 
today  are  against  such 


commemorations?  No.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  must  In  a  positive,  constructive,  and 
vigorous  way  show  the  world  that  we  are 
not  against  anybody  else's  rights;  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  anything  that  does  not 
belong  to  us.  We  are.  however,  pursuing  the 
hopes  of  any  self-respecting  nation  that 
wants  to  be  the  master  of  lU  own  destiny. 

Today,  under  foreign  domination.  Slovaks 
are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  this 
application  of  self-determination  and 
self-government. 

For  the  past  160  years,  under  the  Impact 
of  the  French  and  American  Revolutions. 
Europe  and  other  continents  have  funda- 
mentally been  transformed  In  the  name  of 
political  philosophy  which  recognizes  for 
every  people  the  inherent  right  to  form  a 
national  state  of  its  own.  to  be  politically  In- 
dependent, and  to  shape  Its  life  and  Institu- 
tions In  accordance  with  its  own  national 
purpose. 

All  free  European  nations  and  over  45 
former  colonies  created  their  own  states  on 
the  basis  of  this  p<^tical  doctrine,  which 
President  Wilson  called  self-determination. 
It  appears  that  Slovakia  has  not  only  older 
civilization  but  has  also  larger  territory  than 
some  15  of  those  nations  and  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  some  45  of  them.  Should  the 
same  right  not  also  apply  to  the  Slovak  peo- 
ple? In  my  htunble  opinion,  any  historian 
that  can  learn  from  the  past  should  advocate 
the  right  to  self-determination.  Self-deter- 
mination for  every  people  regardless  of  Its 
territory;  regardless  of  its  population,  be- 
cause Ood  gave  equal  rights  to  freedom, 
and  happiness  to  every  individual  and  to 
all  peoples. 

As  we  all  know  the  hixnan  spirit  revolts 
against  discrimination.  This  coiuitry.  today 
la  the  champlOQ  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  It 
is  ctaamplcmlng  the  cause  against  discrimina- 
tion and,  as  such.  I  am  sure,  although  at 
times  it  i^>pe(mi  to  condone  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  tiie  world — Is  basically  for  free- 
dom— for  justice — and  self-government  of 
all  the  nations. 

The  world  was  plunged  Into  difficulties, 
restating  in  the  cold  war.  because  of  the  con- 
fused state  of  affairs  in  which  some  nations 
remained  free,  and  the  others,  against  their 
will  and  t2ie  vitiation  of  their  Ood -given 
rights,  are  denied  self-determination  and 
self- government.  On  one  hand  we  are  today 
proclaiming  the  freedran  and,  on  the  other, 
condoning  the  tyranny  and  Injustice. 

The  fact  that  the  Slovak  Republic  was  In- 
corporated into  Czeclioelovakla  In  1946,  with- 
out regard  for  the  will  of  the  people  and.  In 
violation  of  bade  human  principles,  would 
Indicate  today — ttiat  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual, the  sacred  right  of  a  nation  to  de- 
termine its  own  course,  to  create  its  own 
destiny.  Is  still  overridden  by  the  selfish 
nKytivations  of  the  stronger  and  more  am- 
bitious nations.  After  World  War  n  the 
Western  Allies,  in  all  good  faith  to  create  a 
better  world,  were  taken  In  by  the  diabolical 
schemes  of  Communist  imperialists.  As  we 
locrik  back  to  the  years  1944  and  1945  and  aslc 
ourselves  what  way  the  world  would  have 
progressed  had  we.  instead  of  vehemently 
pursuing  the  decision  of  unconditional  evu- 
render,  applied  the  basic  Christian  virtues  of 
love  and  charity. 

Today,  of  course,  there  Is  only  one  definite 
and  sure  way  from  the  intolerable  situation. 
and  that  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  to  all  people  who  are  cap)able 
to  govern  themselves.  We  must,  as  free  peo- 
ples, proclaim  that  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  self-government,  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple that  we  stand  for;  that  we  fight  for; 
and  that  we.  In  necessity,  must  die  for. 

Self-governing  people,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, in  today's  world  must  have  their  own 
way  to  create  their  regional  spheres  among 
free  peoples — free  nations — In  order  to  safe- 
guard their  secwlty  and  their  economic  pros- 
perity. The  liberation  of  those  nations  that 
suffer  under  the  colonial  rule  or  the  Soviet 


Imperialists,  and  the  assurance  and  help 
from  our  side  to  the  people  that  are  threat- 
ened by  Communist  expansion  in  otho'  parts 
of  the  world,  is  the  only  safe  road  toward  the 
tennlnatlon  of  the  cold  war,  and  also  the  tvat 
way  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  apocalyptic 
extinction  which  would  result  from  the 
atomic  warfare. 

As  for  Slovakia,  we  believe  that  the  Slovak 
nation,  which  under  the  protection  of  al- 
mighty God.  survived  many  centiules  on  the 
territory  destined  for  Its  national  develop- 
ment should  not  have  been  robbed  of  Its  In- 
dependent status  and  should  not  be  pre- 
vented from  exercising  Its  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

We  conunemorate.  therefcH-e.  March  14, 
1939,  as  a  historic  date.  "Hie  date  that  made 
the  rest  of  the  world  realize  that  over  four 
million  Slovaks  have  an  inherent  right  to  be 
free  and  Independent.  I,  for  one.  would  not 
argue  with  anybody  about  Slovakia's  war  pol- 
icy, but  rather  than  believe  the  adversaries  of 
Slovakia's  independence.  I  trust  the  Slovak 
patriots,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
people  and  we  accept  the  opinion  of  the  Spe- 
cial Oonunlttee  of  the  American  Congress 
which,  in  1958,  said : 

"Even  though  the  Slovak  state  was  largely 
the  result  of  a  tense  international  situation. 
It  nevertheless  corresponded  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Slovak  people  for  freedom  and 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and  self- 
government. 

"It  reflected  a  compromise  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  between  an  old  tradi- 
tion and  a  temporarily  determined  political 
dynamism  of  the  self -preservation  instinct  of 
the  Slovak  nation." 

Slovakia,  one  of  many  nations,  is  domi- 
nated by  ruthless  Communistic  imperialists. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  free  world  will  not 
neglect  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  will  not  let  the  Cooununlst  oppressors 
destroy  the  Christian  qualities  that  Slovakia 
and  the  otho-  nations  hold  dearly  as  their 
tradition.  Slovakia's  consciousness  of  the 
evolving  economic  and  political  interdepend- 
ence of  the  European  peoples  are  not  cater- 
ing to  narrow  nationalism  or  resentment,  but 
with  other  vigorous  peoples  of  Europe  are 
trying  to  forget  the  past,  and  buUd  the  fu- 
tvu-e  for  a  better,  stronger,  more  Just  Eu- 
rope— and  the  world. 

American  and  Canadian  Slovaks  hopes  of 
freedom  for  the  country  of  our  origin  are, 
however,  not  based  on  any  form  of  govern- 
ment or  lde<4ogy,  past  or  present,  in  Slo- 
vakia. We  appeal  to  the  free  world  for  jus- 
tice and  independence  for  Slovakia  because 
we  believe  in  the  eternal  valadlty  of  the 
famous  words  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are — 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness .' 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  Is  all  we  are 
asking  for — for  Slovakia. 


Basiocst,  GoTcnuieBt  Are  Partners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF       - 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle,  May  3, 
1964: 


BusiNxss,  GovzsNMUfT  Arx  Paxtnkbs 

President  Johnson  prpbably  won  no  con- 
vert votes  last  week,  taking  to  delegates  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington. Judging  from  their  enthusiastic 
reaction  throughout  his  speech,  neither  did 
he  make  any  enemies. 

The  President  showed  he  was  aware  he 
was  In  the  camp  of  his  traditional  opponents. 
He  began:  "I  suppose  It  might  not  be  en- 
tirely accurate  to  greet  you  as  'my  fellow 
Democrats'." 

He  concluded  with  a  quip:  "I  must  get 
back  to  your  work  in  the  White  Hoiise  and 
leave  you  to  go  to  work  on  me." 

What  the  President  said,  and  the  friendly 
way  he  managed  to  say  it — plus  what  he 
has  accomplished — makes  an  important 
point.  Business  and  Oovemment  are  not 
"Inherently  hostile  opponents,"  but  basic 
partners  In  the  larger  enterprise  of  this  Na- 
tion's progress. 


Are    Commiflsaries    the    Next    Military 
Frinf  e  Benefit  To  Get  tlw  Ax7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALirOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  deg- 
radation of  incentives  for  pursuit  of  a 
military  career.  The  traditional  hos- 
pital privileges  for  retired  personnel 
have  always  been  inducement  for  a  man 
to  make  a  career  of  the  service.  Now 
those  benefits  are  in,  danger. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  recently 
Joined  in  what  appears  to  be  a  massive 
campaign  to  remove  all  fringe  benefits, 
and  has  rendered  a  savage  attack  upon 
military  commissaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  an  editorial  entitled 
"Pay  First — Commissaries  Next,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  2  issue  of  the  Army- 
Navy-Alr  Force  Journal  and  Register.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Pat  First — Commissaries  Next 
There  should  be  no  surpa-lse  at  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral's  savage  attack  upon  military 
commlsearies.  He  made  the  study  at  the  be- 
hest of  Senator  Paul  h.  Douglas,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois,  a  long-time  enemy  of  the  ccm- 
mtssary  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Economic  Committee. 

It  would  have  been  strange.  Indeed  If  the 
General  Accounting  OflJce's  staff  of  account- 
ants had  taken  into  consideration  the  human 
values  of  the  commissary  system,  the  fact 
that  for  generations  they  have  been  operated 
for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  Service 
families,  and  that  every  pay  study  ever  con- 
ducted has  taken  this  fringe  benefit  Into 
view  In  setting  proposed  pay  rates. 

At  Senator  Douglas'  request,  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  General's  military 
experts  was  not  submitted  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  to  any  uniformed  military  peo- 
ple for  comments.  This  wiU  likely  come 
later  when  Senator  Douolas  halls  Pentagon 
leaders  before  his  committee. 

There  Is  nothing  strange  or  shady  about 
the  commissary  system.  Many  civilian  firms 
afford  paraUel  prlvUeges  for  their  employees 


and  for  the  same  reason — morale.  Operators 
of  most  department  stores  and  big  retail 
establishments  give  their  employees  the 
prlvUege  pf  buying  at  rates  much  lower  than 
commissaries,  at  discounts  up  to  40  percent, 
again  for  the  same  reason — ^morale. 

In  the  armed  services,  the  commissary 
prMlege  Is  a  particularly  vital  factor  in 
morale  for  it  Is  one  that  is  of  jM^mary  con- 
cern to  the  wife  and  family.  If  the  wife  has 
to  travel  long  distances  to  clvUlan  stores,  or 
pay  high  prices  for  food  or  provisions,  she 
is  imhappy,  and  if  the  wife  is  unhappy,  the 
man  in  uniform  can  not  do  his  best  job 
and  will  be  nK>re  ready  to  separate  from  the 
service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ocxnmissary  per- 
forms a  distinct  service  for  the  American 
manufacturer,  particularly  overseas.  This 
is  so,  because  the  commissary  stocks  the  beet 
known  and  most  wanted  American  brands 
and  thus  keeps  the  military  housewife  con- 
stantly sold  on  these  products  even  though 
she  may  be  far  from  home. 

The  Comptroller  General  did  touch  briefly 
on  the  morale  problem  near  the  end  of  his 
report.  He  said  that  the  commissary  system 
has  become  "as  a  practical  matter,  a  part 
of  the  pay  structure  for  military  personnel." 
He  even  suggested  naively  that  "any  inade- 
quacy of  pay  and  allowances  to  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  broxight  to  the  attention 
erf  the  Congress  as  a  matter  to  be  decided  on 
its  merlU,  apart  from  the  need  for  commis- 
sary stores." 

It  could  be  that  the  Comptroller  General 
doesnt  know  (I)  that  service  pay  already 
lags  well  behind  that  of  civlUan  government 
scales  and  in  business  life  and  that  (2)  Con- 
gress has  so  far  refused  even  to  consider 
the  miserly  3  percent  and  2.4  percent  in- 
creases asked  by  the  President  and  the  De- 
fense Department. 

If  military  pay  should  be  readjusted  to 
levels,  comparable  with  those  of  others  in 
government  and  with  civilian  life,  then,  and 
only  then,  should  a  curtailment  of  commis- 
saries be  considered.  UntU  such  a  time  we 
trust  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  will 
oppose  any  such  movement  with  aU  his 
powers  of  force  and  persuasion. 


A  Candle  m  the  District's  of  Colombia's 
Darkness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CAUrOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1964  ' 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  welter  of  controversy  over  local  gov- 
ernment and  school  management  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  are  many 
among  us  who  curse  the  darkness — oth- 
ers who  light  candles.  I  am  proud  today 
to  direct  attention  of  House  Members  to 
the  efforts  of  a  young  teacher  from  San 
Ehego,  Calif. 

Lorraine  Goldman,  still  in  her  early 
twenties,  is  a  daughter  of  the  veteran 
San  Diego  newsman  and  broadcaster, 
Harold  Keen.  Upon  coming  here  with 
her  husband,  Don,  Mrs.  Goldman  took  a 
teaching  job  at  Dunbar  High  School, 
which  lies  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
Capitol.  The  conditions  she  found  there, 
and  some  of  the  tasks  she  undertook  to 
better  them,  were  movingly  described  in 
a  recent  network  radio  commentary  by 
ABC's  Edward  P.  Morgan,  as  follows- 
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"EowAKO  P.  Morgan  and  the  News" 
(Sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  American 
Broadcasting   Co.    radio   network.   Mav   5 
1964)  '      ' 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  sub- 
jected by  an  arrogant  Congress  to  the  hu- 
mUlaUon  of  taxation  without  representation 
for  generations.  Ttie  fact  that  this  year  for 
tor  the  first  time  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents can  vote  for  President  and  that  today 
in  primary  elections  both  parties  have  picked 
their  delegates  to  the  national  conventions 
and  other  officers  cannot  hide  the  monstrous- 
ly larger  fact  that  the  Capital  of  the  so- 
called  free  world  denies  its  citizens  that  fun- 
damental right  of  an  open  society— the 
ballot. 

Some  day  this  odious  situation  will  be  cor- 
rected and  Washington  wUl  have  an  elected 
government  of  Its  own.  MeanwhUe  this  trav- 
etsy  aa  democracy  Is  made  a  Uttle  less  in- 
tolerable by  the  stubborn  courage  and  mar- 
velous ingenuity  of  individual  people 
During  National  Library  Week  recently  I 
reported  on  the  shocking  conditions  of  U- 
brarles  In  Washington  pubUc  schools.  In- 
deed in  elementary  schools  they  virtually 
do  not  exist.  But  at  Dunbar  High,  a  school 
In  the  middle  of  a  poverty-plagued  Negro 
ghetto  not  far  from  Congress'  newest  and 
most  hldlous  multimllUon-doUar  office  build- 
ing, things  are  different.  And  thereby  hang. 
a  tale  in  which  a  transplanted  teacher  from 
California  Is  the  heroine. 

When  Don  and  Lorraine  Goldman  moved 
to  Washington  2  years  ago  they  were  stunned 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  become  voteless, 
that  Congress,  busy  dl^^ng  into  the  pork 
barrel  for  home  consumption,  was  frequentiy 
downright  hostile  to  the  basic  educational 
and  other  desperate  needs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Lorraine  Goldman  took  a  position 
teaching  11th  and  12th  grade  Kngllah  at 
Dunbar  where  the  grim  faculty  joke  is  that 
English  is  a  foreign  language  because  so 
many  of  the  students  come  from  de{»lved 
homes  with  illiterate  parents  and  with  whom 
a  book  is  an  alien,  useless  thing  not  num- 
bered among  the  spare  household  goods. 

Enter  Mrs.  Goldman,  young  and  freshly 
filled  with  a  logical  naivete  qf  enthusiasm 
stemming  from  a  fine  imiverslty  education. 
What  a  rude  awakening  to  an  Idealist  to  be 
confronted  with  stiKlent  attitudes  about 
learning  ranging  from  indifference  to  out- 
right refTMal.  But  gradxially  an  idea  began 
to  jell  in  Mrs.  Goldman's  mind.  She  had 
visited  a  book  dlspUy  in  Washington  at 
which  several  leading  publishers  were  show- 
ing their  latest  paperback  wares.  Teachers 
were  Invited  to  take  a  free  armload  back  to 
the  classroom  for  trial.  The  paperback,  need 
It  be  said,  has  come  a  long  way  culturally 
since  Its  first  girlie-cover  days.  What,  Mrs 
Goldman  wondered.  If  she  could  acquire  an 
attractive  selection  of  paperbacks,  keep  them 
handy  near  her  desk,  and  gradually  cajole 
reluctant  teenagers  to  read? 

She  and  her  husband  didn't  ring  up  the 
number  of  man-hours— and  Woman-hours— 
It  took  them  to  corral  nearly  a  thousand 
books  but  months  of  letterwritlng  toil  did  It. 
Many  came  from  publishers,  gratis.  Many 
more  came  from  a  benevolent  book  dealer 
friend  of  the  Goldmans  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
The  most  surprising  source  was  the  chU- 
dren  themselves. 

"The  way  this  worked,"  reports  a  proud 
Don  Goldman,  "was  beautiful — a  result  o* 
sheer  ingenuity  and  pure  Madison  Avenue. 
She  set  up  a  paperback  book  reading  club 
In  her  classroom,  after  shrewdly  requiring 
the  reading  of  a  certain  number  of  books 
per  semester  for  a  passing  grade.  To  check 
out  a  classroom  paperback,  whether  for  re- 
quired reading  or^-God  willing— for  mere 
enjoyment,  a  student  had  to  pay  a  dime  rent 
per  book  or  purchase  a  suitable  paperback 
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cmitrlbuted  so 
of  young  peofri^ 
Jacobs.  Greatflr  helx>ing.  too.  was  Mrs. 
Goldman's  mot  ler,  Ruth  Keen,  who  de- 
voted long  hoi  ITS  at  home  to  binding 
those  paperfoac  cs  for  the  intensive  use 
they  will  get  Ic  a  high  school  library. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICJHARD  T.  HANNA 

oi>  CAuroamA 
IN  THX  HOUSl ;  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 


7uetd)iy,  Mat  12. 1994 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
[Orange  Coimty  Evening 
News,  entitled  '  The  Real  Issue."  sheds  a 
great  deal  of  1  Ight  (m  the  basic  argu- 


ments lnv«dvec 
whether  (x*  not 


In  current  debate  on 
pcmgress  should  override 
the  Supreme  Oi  urt's  decision  on  prayers 
and  Bible  rvadipg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
the  editartal  4  the  Rkoib  of  today's 
proceedings: 


[From   the    Orange   County   Evening    News, 

Mays,  1964] 

Trx  Rzai.  Issux 

Early  Christians  were  accused  of  atheism, 
anarchy.  licentiousness,  and  cannibalism. 
Theee  accusations  caused  them  no  end  of 
trouble  and  were  often  used  as  grounds  for 
brutal  persecution. 

Roman  followers  of  Jeeua  were  charged 
with  being  atheists  becaiiae  they  rejected  the 
old  Roman  gods.  Suspicion  of  anarchism 
came  from  the  fact  that  they  refused  the  pa- 
triotic and  religlouis  act  of  sacrlflclng  to  the 
empertu".  Gossip  of  licentiousness  was  spread 
by  smirking  neighbors  because  they  held 
their  meetings  in  the  evening  In  private 
homes. 

And  cannibalism?  This,  the  weirdest 
charge  of  all,  was  evidently  a  deliberate  or 
mistaken  interpi^etatlon  of  what  went  on  In 
Christian  worship  services.  It  was  based  on 
the  words  In  the  Lord's  Supper:  "*  *  * 
body  •  •  •  take,  eat  •  •  •  blood  •  •  • 
drink*  •  •." 

Of  course.  Christians  could  have  explained 
away  these  charges  to  any  openmlnded  per- 
son willing  to  give  a  fair  hearing.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  the  Christians,  there  were  too 
nuuiy  ready  to  accept  judgments  based  on 
snatches  of  their  ritual,  bits  and  pieces  of 
their  customs  and  ix«oticee. 

Adhering  to  a  religion  that  suffered  so 
much  from  mlaunderstanrti  ng  and  hasty 
judgments  in  its  first  centiirles.  Christians 
today  shoxild  be  the  most  patient  with 
others  •  •  •  the  most  desirous  of  trying  to 
get  the  whole  picture  before  coming  to  a 
conclusion. 

It  Is  evident,  though,  there  are-  Instances 
in  the  preeent  school  prayer  controversy 
where  this  Is  not  the  case.  A  prime  ezajnple 
is  Representative  Fxamk  J.  Bxcxxa,  leading 
advocate  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
He  says,  "%lj  resolution  Is  designed  to  make 
it  constitutional  to  refer  to  and  rely  upon 
Almighty  Ood  in  all  matters  related  to  our 
existence.  Such  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  preserve  inviolate  the  right  to  sing 
in  a  schoolhouse  every  stanza  of  our  national 
anthem." 

This  gives  the  hnpreeslon  the  Supreme 
Court  has  banned  reference  to  Ood  and  for- 
bade use  ot  a  part  at  the  national  anthem. 
If  that  Is  what  Congressman  Bbckek  believes, 
be  can  cling  to  that  belief  only  by  ref\islng  to 
read  or  credit  the  <dear  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself.  In  the  key  198a  ruling  which 
prohibited  governments  from  composing  ur 
selecting  prayers  for  classroom  devotional 
use.  the  Court  says,  "Thn-e  Is.  of  course, 
nothing  in  the  decision  reached  here  that  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  schoolchil- 
dren and  others  are  officially  encouraged  to 
express  love  for  our  country  by  reciting  his- 
torical documents  such  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  contain  references  to 
the  Deity  or  by  singing  offlclally  espoused  an- 
thems which  include  the  composer's  profes- 
sions of  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  or  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  manifestations 
in  our  public  life  of  belief  in  Ood." 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  declared, 
"One's  education  Is  not  complete  without  a 
study  of  ctMnparstive  religion  or  the  history 
of  religion  and  Its  relationship  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civlUzatlon."  With  this  in 
mind,  the  opinion  made  it  plain  tluit  Bible 
study  in  schools  is  constitutional. 

Dlscu8Si<Mis  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
across  the  Nation  should  not  be  loet  In  the 
smoke  of  what  the  Court  never  said.  The 
Issue  should  be  what  It  did  say.  It  did  say 
that  Government-sponsored  group  devotions 
In  schools  were  unconstitutional.  It  said 
that  schools  should  not  be  put  in  the  position 
at  hoMIng  and  determining  the  nature  of 
worship  services  for  pupils.  In  a  phrase.  It 
opposed  a  trend  toward  "socialized  religion." 

jOae  woodov.  If  Bscxbi  had  been  an  an- 
cient Boman  magistrate  considering  charges 


of  cannibalism  against  Christians  rather 
than  a  modern  U£.  Congressman  reacting  to 
snatches  of  Supreme  Court  rulings,  how  pa- 
tiently he  would  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter. Thousands  of  Christians  were  bxirned  by 
wldes|>read  misunderstandings. 


IndependeBce  Day  of  Laos 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Kingdom  of  Laos  celebrated  the 
17th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  we  take 
pleasxire  in  extending  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Majesty  King  Sri  Savang  Vatt- 
hana;  His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Prince  Souvanna  Phouma;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Lao  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Prince  Khampan. 

On  May  11.  1947,  Laos  became  a  self- 
governing  country,  free  of  colonialism. 
It  resumed  Independence  under  a  con- 
stitution written  by  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  The  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  million  elephants  was  reestab- 
lished tinder  King  Sisavang  Vong.  and 
took  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  known 
countries  In  Asia. 

Since  1947  the  Laotian  people  have 
known  many  years  of  suffering.  Their 
land  hfis  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
stant warfare,  llie  Ideological  struggle 
of  foreign  nations  has  entered  their  quiet 
kingdom  and  disturbed  the  peace  they 
hoped  to  find  In  Independence. 

But  nevertheless  the  gentle  people  of 
Laos,  displaying  amazing  courage  and 
skill,  have  Improved  their  country  sig- 
nificantly. Education  Is  rapidly  reach- 
ing every  village.  Some  Industry  Is  de- 
veloping and  the  traditional  crops  of 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  so  forth  are  be- 
ing grown  in  constantly  Increasing  quan- 
tities. Through  Independence  the  people 
of  Laos  are  gradually  bringing  their  na- 
tion into  a  more  modem  age. 

Every  year  since  1947  the  people  of 
Laos  and  the  United  States  have  devel- 
oped closer  relationships.  It  has  been 
the  strong  hope  of  the  American  people 
to  see  an  Independent  Laos  making 
peaceful  progress.  We  have  been  most 
happy  to  aid  Laos  every  way  we  can. 
Many  Laotians  are  in  the  United  States 
now  visiting  and  going  to  school.  And 
many  Americans  are  in  Laos  doing  what- 
ever they  can  to  help  a  deserving  people 
preserve  and  Improve  their  freedom. 

There  are  forces  at  work  which  seek 
to  destroy  the  Independence  of  Laos. 
The  men  directing  this  attack  would 
remove  the  ancient  Buddhist  religion  of 
the  people.  They  would  destroy  the  cul- 
tural and  social  characteristics  that  have 
distinguished  Laos  for  centuries.  It  is 
the  struggle  of  the  Laotian  pe<9le  against 
these  men  which  has  been  the  greatest 
drawback  to  Independence  for  IS  years. 

As  we  look  aroimd  the  world  we  can 
see  many  countries  where  Independence 
day  is  no  longer  freely  celebrated.    To 
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desire  Independence  in  those  countries 
is  to  revolt  against  the  international  em- 
pire of  Soviet  Russia.  We  are  gratified 
that  Laos  is  able  to  celebrate  its  Inde- 
pendence day  this  May  11.  Let  us  hope 
that  many  more  May  ll's  will  come  and 
go  In  Laos  with  freedom  and  happy  cele- 
brations. 

On  May  11  the  people  of  the  United 
States  honor  Laos,  a  gallant  nation,  and 
send  our  words  of  hope  for  freedom  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  confilcts.  In  the 
words  of  the  Master  Buddha  Sakyeununl 
spoken  2,500  years  ago: 

The  middle  course  is  the  course  In  which 
eyes  will  be  opened  and  intelligence  enlight- 
ened. It  leads  to  peace,  lucidity  and  seren- 
ity. 


CivU  RifhU  Bill— Tides  VII-XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  might  have 
missed  them  the  last  two  New  York 
Times  editorials  regarding  the  civil  rights 
bill.  These  editorials  were  published  on 
BCay  8  and  9.  I  believe  that  the  New 
York  Times  deserves  commendation  for 
the  thoughtful  and  incisive  series  of  edi- 
torials on  the  individual  titles  of  the  bill. 
This  series  is  a  much  needed  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bllL 

[From  the  New  York  Times,   May  8,    1964 J 
Civn,   Rights   Bill — V 

The  disadvantage  suffered  by  the  average 
Negro  in  this  country  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin  is  nowhere  more  burdensome  than 
In  the  area  of  Job  opportunity.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  twice  as  high  among 
Negroes  as  among  whites;  median  family  in- 
come is  about  half  as  much. 

This  Is  a  national,  not  a  southern,  prob- 
lem. Commonly  In  the  North,  as  in  the 
South,  Negroes  are  confined  to  menial  jobs. 
Throughout  the  country,  large  locals  of  some 
major  unions  that  control  access  to  skilled 
employment  will  not  admit  Negroes.  We 
need  look  no  further  than  the  disgraceful 
behavior  of  a  plumbers'  local  In  New  York 
for  an  example. 

■ntle  7  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  an  ambitious  proposal  for  a 
national  attack  on  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. It  prohibits  racial  or  religious 
discrimination  by  comi>anles  with  as  or  more 
employees  and  \inlons  with  25  or  more  mem- 
bers, after  a  4-year  transitional  period. 

To  enforce  Its  provisions,  this  title  creates 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, which  would  investigate  complaints 
of  discrimination  and  could  sue  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  If  persuasion  failed.  The  mis- 
representations by  opponents  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  are  at  their  wildest  in  dis- 
cussion of  this  title.  It  would  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  require  anyone  to  establish 
racial  quotas;  to  the  contrary,  such  quotas 
would  be  forbidden  as  a  racial  test.  The 
bill  does  not  require  employers  or  imions  to 
drop  any  standard  for  hiring  or  promotion 
or  membership — except  the  discriminatory 
standard  of  race  or  religion. 

It  must  be  candidly  recognized  that  title  7 
would  not  overnight  wipe  out  inequality  of 
Job    opportunities   for   Negroes.     This   Is    a 


large  and  diverse  country,  and  one  Commis- 
sion in  Washington  cannot  effectively  check 
the  hiring  pracUoes  at  every  oompany.  The 
probablUty  Is  that  the  greatest  effeot  of  a 
new  Federal  fair  employment  statute  would 
lie  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  passage  by  Con- 
gress: A  standard  would  thereby  be  set  for 
the  great  majority  of  management  and 
tmion  leaders  who  want  to  do  justice  and 
obey  the  law. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  the  enforcement 
method  provided  be  strong  and  clear  enough 
to  constitute  a  meaningful  warning. 

The  millennium  will  not  arrive  if  title  7  is 
enacted.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning; 
and  it  Is  surely  time  tor  a  Federal  undertak- 
ing to  end  an  injustice  that  Is  damaging 
the  American  economy  and,  more  Important, 
Imposing  misery  and  frustration  on  Amer- 
icans for  no  other  reason  than  their  color. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1964] 
Civil  Rights  Bnx — VI 
The  last  four  titles  erf  the  pending  civil 
rights  bUl,  whose  other  majra-  provisions  we 
have  already  discussed  In  this  series  of  edi- 
torials, logically  round  out  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  protecting  equality  under 
law. 

Title  8  is  designed  to  provide  information 
In  an  area  where  It  is  curiously  lnadeq\iate, 
the  statistics  of  registration  and  voting.  The 
Census  Bureau  would  be  directed  to  deter- 
mine the  numbers  of  persons  eligible  to  vote, 
by  race,  in  States  designated  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission.  Thoee  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  handful  of  States  in  the  Deep  South 
where  intimidation  and  gross  defiance  of  law 
now  keep  citizens  from  the  polls  because  (rf 
their  color.  It  Is  plain  that  the  country 
should  have  acc\irate  Information  on  the  ex- 
tent of  such  denials  of  the  franchise. 

TlUe  9  addressee  itself  to  the  sadly  com- 
mon situation  of  State  criminal  trials  in 
which  defendants  have  reason  to  fear  they 
wUl  be  denied  justice  because  of  their  race. 
Federal  law  has  long  allowed  defendants  to 
remove  their  cases  to  the  Federal  courts 
where  they  can  make  a  showing  of  jeopardy 
to  their  clvU  rights  in  State  tribunals.  But 
lower  Federal  judges  often  send  the  cases 
back  to  the  State  courts,  and  these  decisions 
to  remand  have  been  held  unappealable. 
Title  9  allows  defendants  to  appeal  such 
orders. 

Conciliation  Is  the  noncontroverslsa  objec- 
tive of  title  10,  which  would  set  up  a  new 
Community  Relatione  Service  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  mediate  racial  disputes. 
The  one  mystery  is  why  the  service  would  be 
limited  to  seven  p^manent  employees.  This 
Is  a  celling  that  the  Senate  would  do  weU  to 
remove. 

The  final  section,  tiUe  11,  makes  sure  that 
the  measure  would  not  repeal  existing  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion. And  it  contains  the  usual  clause  to 
protect  the  act's  constitutionality — as  to 
which  we  entertain  no  doubts.  Nor  are  we 
In  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  speedy 
passage  of  the  entire  bill. 


True  Story  of  the  War  is  Vietnam 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  mCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  the  May  19  Issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  R^x)rt  which  carries 


yet  another  disturbing  story  about  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  firsthand  report  places  much  of 
the  blame  for  the  failure  to  destroy  the 
Vletcong  to  an  attitude  prevalent  pre- 
sumably among  many  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  ofBcers  who  apparently  prefer  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  $2  million  a 
day  flew  of  American  aid  to  fighting  the 
Vletcong,  and  who  are,  therefore,  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  eliminating  the 
Communist  menace  which  stimulates 
such  aid.  Consequently,  the  question  Is 
raised  as  to  whether  the  American  In- 
vestment In  South  Vietnam  Is  being  so 
handled  as  to  discourage  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  effectively  responding  to 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 

Similar  disquieting  reports  have  been 
persistently  appearing.  For  example.  It 
has  been  recently  alleged  that  our  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  supplied  with 
defective  and  womout  equipment.  Cer- 
tainly, regardless  of  what  policy  the  Gov- 
ernment adopts  to  meet  the  Communist 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  in  view  of 
the  steadily  growing  Ust  of  American 
casualties,  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee,  find  It  Is  most  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  our  country  has 
not  provided  our  American  personnel 
with  effective  fighting  equipment. 

The  deepening  concern  of  many  Amer- 
icans over  the  situation  there  has 
reached  the  point,  I  believe,  that  the  re- 
peated trips  of  Secretary  McNamara  and 
General  Taylor  to  Saigon,  because  of  the 
lack  of  substantial  results,  are  no  longer 
a  sign  of  encouragement,  but  of  embar- 
rassment. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  given  a  full  accounting 
of  U.S.  policy  In  South  Vietnam,  for  it  Is 
clear  that  if  we  do  not  vigorously  and 
decisively  defeat  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam  and  raUy  the  south- 
east Asian  p>eopIe8'  confidence  and 
respect  for  the  free  world,  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  will  be  greatly  encouraged 
and  we  will  be  faced  with  a  much  greater 
mlUtStry  threat  in  that  area.  It  Is  now 
abundantly  clear  that  success  In  South 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  cannot  be 
achieved  through  a  never-ending  series 
of  halfway  measiires.  Either  we  are 
committed  to  defeat  Communist  aggres- 
sion or  we  are  not.  Only  an  all-out  effort 
by  both  this  country  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  effective.  It  would  be 
better  that  we  were  not  there  at  all  than 
to  be  there  and  to  fall  In  our  mission. 

The  article  follows: 

Tsui  Stobt  or  Was  in   Vietnam 

(Non. — Go  out  to  the  frontUnes.  In  the 
jungles  of  South  Vietnam,  and  you  get  a  view 
of  the  war  that  Secretary  McNamara  and 
other  high  Washington  officials  do  not  see. 
One  American  writer  did  that,  Robert  L. 
Moore.  Jr.,  lived  4  months  with  United  Statee 
and  Vietnamese  soldiers,  went  on  combat 
missions  with  them.  What  this  writer  saw 
ralsee  important  questions  about  the  way 
that  war  is  being  fought.  He  found  inc(»n- 
petence,  cowardice,  graft — and  no  will  to 
win — among  many  of  the  Vietnamese  officers 
and  public  officials  directing  war  operations. 
In  this  report,  he  tells  why  he  thinks  the  war 
wlU  not  be  won  until  the  United  States  takes 
over  control.) 

Saigon,  South  Vhtkam.— "In  his  trips  to 
South  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  was  never  exposed  to  the  hard. 
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"The  baste  Special  Fco-ces  combat  unit — 
technically  refeiied  to  as  an  'advisory*  unit — 
Is  a  la-maa  team  known  as  an  A  team. 
There  are  43  such  units,  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  four  B  teams,  located  in  the  four 
military-corps  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  with 
a  headquarters  unit  known  as  the  Special 
Forces  Operating  Base  in  Saigon. 

"Each  A  team  is  strategically  situated  In 
an  area  dcunlnated  by  the  Communists. 
Anywhere  from  300  to  600  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians— trained  by  the  Special  Porces — are 
quartered  in  an  A- team  camp  and  are  used 
to  reconnoiter  Vletcong  positions  and  raid 
their  concentrations. 

"Also  in  each  camp  there  Ls  a  Vietnamese 
Special  Forces  A  team  which.  In  theory, 
parallels  the  American  team  In  capabilities, 
compoeltlon,  and  organization — that  Is:  two 
officers  and  10  enlisted  men." 

Actually,  however,  Mr.  Moore  finds  a  great 
difference  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Vietnamese  "Special  Forces." 

OmCEBS  PICKXD  BY   POUTIca 

Mr.  Moore  gives  this  description  of  the 
Vietnamese  Special  Fwces — and  of  how  they 
are  selected:  "The  Vietnamese  Special 
Forcee — or  Luc-Luong  Dac-Blet.  to  use  the 
Vietnamese  designation — were  primarily  a 
unit  of  political  troops  organized  under  the 
regime  of  the  late  President.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
to  serve  as  the  Preeldent's  private  police  and 
riot  squad. 

"Coveted  poeltions  in  this  elite  group  were 
given  out  as  political  favors  to  the  sons  of 
friends  and  supporters  of  President  Diem  and 
his  family.  To  give  the  group  status  and 
equip  it  with  the  finest  U.S,  military  hard- 
ware. Diem  alined  his  Special  Forces  with 
U-S.  Special  Forces — thus  saddling  the 
Americans  with  Vietnamese  teams  made  up 
of  youths  who  had  no  taste  for  combat  and 
whoee  only  training  was  as  palace  guards. 

"To  make  things  worse,  instead  of  the 
Vietnamese  going  out  to  learn  from  their 
highly  trained  American  counterparts,  the 
Vietnamese  team  captain  was  made  camp 
commander  ovtr  the  experienced  American, 
wlM  can  only  advise. 

"Despite  the  two  recent  coups,  each  sup- 
posedly dedicated  to  a  more  aggressive  war 
effort,  the  character  at  the  Vietnamese  Spe- 
cial Forces  seems  to  be  changing  all  too 
slowly.  Vietnamese  officers  move  into  and 
out  of  Jail  ss  power  changes  hands,  but  their 
overall  quality  still  stands  at  a  dismally  low 
level." 

LUXiniT    Dr   MIDST  or   WAX 

You  get  this  description  of  how  officers  of 
the  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  war : 

"Most  of  the  (^cers  have  a  batman  to 
serve  them  tea  in  bed  in  the  mornings.  Fre- 
quently they  refuse  to  see  their  American 
counterpart,  particularly  If  they  think  he  Is 
going  to  goad  them  into  a  combat  opera- 
tion. When  they  do  go  out  on  op>cratlons. 
the  officers  make  their  men  carry  all  their 
equipment.     Americans  carry  their  own  gear. 

"Many  36  or  40-year-old  lleutenanU  and 
captains — whose  lack  of  political  connections 
accoimts  for  their  lack  of  promotions — are 
sent  to  some  of  the  most  dangerous  areas 
where  the  majority  of  Vietnamese  officers  re- 
fused to  be  posted. 

"With  increasing  effort  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  to  make  the  Army  more  effec- 
tive, it  is  \isually  possible  now  for  a  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Forces  A-team  captain  to  have  his  Viet- 
namese counterpart  relieved  from  command. 
Unfortunately,  such  officers  are  merely  trans- 
ferred as  camp  comnuinder  to  another  Spe- 
cial P\}rces  team  in  another  corps  area  to 
begin  anew  the  same  cycle  of  embezzlement 
of  U.S.-supplied  fimds  and  deterioration  of 
fighting   efficiency." 

COWASOICZ   AirO    LAZINESS 

Mr.  Moore  teUs  of  the  difficulties  often  en- 
coxmtered  in  trying  to  get  Vietnamese  officers 
to  go  out  and  fight  the  enemy:  "I  partici- 
pated in  six  combat  operations  throughout 
the  four  corps  areas  and  the  pattern  never 


deviated.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  Vietnamese  patrol  was  closing  in  on  a 
Vletcong  concentration,  antlnoise  discipline 
dUintegrated.  Shots  were  accidentally  fired 
and  canteens  rattled  to  let  the  enemy  know 
that  he  was  being  pursued. 

"When,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
Vletcong  appeared  ready  to  dig  in  and 
flght.  the  Vietnamese  commander  inevitably 
came  up  with  some  excuse  for  pulling  back. 

"One  excuse  for  turning  from  the  enemy 
particularly  sticks  in  my  mind.  It  was 
uttered  by  a  Vietnamese  officer  in  Tay  Nlnh 
Province.  We  had  to  ford  a  river  to  get  at 
what  we  Judged  to  be  a  platoon  of  Vletcong 
on  the  other  side.  We  had  a  full  company. 
The  two  American  advisers  were  exuberant  at 
the  opportunity  of  engaging  a  Vletcong  unit. 
But  the  Vietnamese  olQcer  turned  to  the 
Americans  and  said  his  men  could  not  cross 
the  river  because  there  were  too  many  alli- 
gators In  It. 

"There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  cowardice  and  laziness  in  the 
Vietnamese  Special  Porces. 

"I  spent  some  time  in  the  camp  of  a  U.S. 
Special  Forces  officer  who  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  former  counterpart,  a  Viet- 
namese lieutenant  in  bis  early  thirties.  This 
Vietnamese  officer  was  an  aggressive  fighting 
nfian,  able  to  inspire  great  courage  and 
loyalty  among  the  civilian  defense  troops. 

"The  American  oSlcer  wixyte  a  letter  of 
commendation  for  the  Vietnamese  officer,  rec- 
ommending ttiat  Ite  be  given  a  promotion  to 
captain.  Two  weeks  later  the  lieutenant  was 
transferred  to  Saigon  and  replaced  by  a  more 
typical  Vietnamese  officer — a  SS-year-old 
anti-American  captain  who  has  failed  to  go 
out  on  a  single  operation  to  date. 

"U.S.  Special  Forces  men  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  their  bitterness  toward  the  Viet- 
namese officers  who  make  a  difficult  Job 
almost  impossible." 

•SAFT   Ain>   COUUFTION 

Among  the  things  tha*  make  American 
soldiers  angry  are  the  graft  and  corrupttoo 
that  are  wlde^x-ead  in  Vietnam — even  in 
combat  areas.  Mr.  Moore  cites  a  few  ex- 
amples.   Here  is  one: 

"In  April  I  visited  several  camps  where 
Vietnamese  camp  ooounanders  had  under 
them  200  or  300  Montagnard  troops. 
Montagnaxds  are  mountain  tribesmen  who 
are  the  best  fighting  men  In  the  Vietnamese 
Army.  But  the  Vietnamese  despise  the 
darker-skinned  and  coarser-featured  Mon- 
tagnards.  These  Vietnamese  camp  com- 
manders made  the  lives  of  their  Montagnard 
men  so  miserable  by  degrading  punishment 
and  cutting  down  on  their  food  that  deser- 
tions soared. 

"The  camp  commanders  failed  to  report 
the  desserters  until  after  payday.  They  col- 
lected from  the  Americans  the  pay  fco*  the 
entire  camp  roster,  indicating  on  the  pajrroll 
that  all  the  deserters  had  been  paid  while 
In  actuality  the  commanders  kept  the  de- 
serters' pay  for  thmnselves. 

"Yet  If  Americans  object  too  strenuously 
to  such  things  they  are  severely  reprimanded 
for  not  being  cooperative  with  their  Viet- 
namese counterparts." 

Another  example: 

"On  patrols,  one  Vietnamese  commander 
made  his  Montagnards  hunt  deer  Instead  of 
Vletcong.  "nie  oommander  drove  out  on  the 
patrols  in  a  weapons  carrier.  After  several 
days  during  which  he  ate  heartily  while  re- 
fusing to  give  the  troops  any  of  the  meat 
they  provided,  the  oonmiander  drove  tiis  load 
of  deer  carcasses  into  town  and  sold  them. 
This  same  camp  commander  had  Just  tried 
to  jail  the  interpreter  who  had  told  the 
American  oaptain  ttiat  the  commando-  had 
pocketed  the  pay  of  almost  100  deserters. 

"Such  stories  are  so  ooounon  that  Ameri- 
cans begin  to  taks  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  expected  to  put  up  with  Vietnamese  graft 
and  cowardice  as  part  of  their  Job. 

"One  U.S.  sergeant  told  me  ruefully:  'They 
took  $1,700  out  of  my  pay  for  taxes  last  year. 
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and  I  have  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  and  see 
it  wasted  over  here.'  " 

Mr.  Moore  reports:  "There  is  Uttle  confi- 
dence among  Americans  working  at  the  com- 
bat level  that  corruption  will  be  significantly 
diminished  by  the  announcement  ot  MaJ. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  the  new  South  Vietnam 
leader,  that  he  will  jaU  embeslers  of  up  to 
$1,000  and  shoot  anyone  who  steals  more  than 
tliat." 

REDTAPE   AND    DELAT 

Mr.  Moore  says:  "The  biggest  single  fault 
in  the  Vietnamese  military  system  Is  its 
chronic  inability  to  react  quickly."  He  cites 
'a  heartbreaking  example": 

On  March  26,  two  Americans  were  reported 
overdue  and  presumed  down  on  a  flight  over 
a  Jungle  area.  Vietnamese  rangers  were 
asked  to  Join  the  ground  search. 

It  took  2  days  Just  to  get  permission— first 
frtMn  a  Vietnamese  general  and  then  from 
the  district  and  provincial  political  chiefs 

Ranger  officers  then  refused  to  move  untU 
they  got  reserves  to  stand  by  in  their  ab- 
sence—and a  special  round  of  field  rations. 
This  cost  3  more  days  of  delay. 

On  April  1,  the  rangers  finally  were  fiown 
to  a  camp  frran  which  they  were  to  start  a 
search.  Then  came  word  that  a  new  Vietna- 
mese commander  was  arriving  the  next  day 
for  an  inspection— and  the  rangers  had  to 
provide  an  honor  guard. 

It  was  April  3_«  days  after  the  plane  went 
down— when  the  search  finally  got  underway. 

HOW   TO  HANDLE  SNIPEBS:    "WtTHDRAW" 

h,.^®^,if  "°  example,  cited  by  Mr.  Moore,  of 
how  Vietnamese  can  turn  U.S.  militarv  tac- 
tics into  tactics  of  retreat:  "If  the  8ec?etary 

^n,^rff"^  ""^^^'y  ''*"**  to  see  at  flrsthana 
some  of  the  reasons  we  cannot  win  this  war 

ihoT/iH  "^  r"^°"'  ^'"^  P°"<=y  changes,  he 
should  spend  a  week  at  one  of  the  Spe^i^ 
Forces  B  teams.    They  are  truly  micrS^ 

^L^  ''"i^^*  ^^  **°**  °^  °^  »»«lc  frustra- 
tions and  quandaries  are  reflected  In  a  B 
team's  dally  Incidents.  >^   m  a  h 

'•At  one  B   team  I  found   the  ooeratlons 
officer  laughing  wryly  over  the  tranSo"  S 

offTfel^J.'^*'"^'  ^''"'^''^  '"^'P^"  P'°^ln« 
»nrt    K  T»^f "  "^^^^  routing  whole  companies 

Vietnamese  how  to  dispatch  squads  to  kill  or 
drive  Off  the  snipers.  "^  The  ^n^lcam,  were 
pleased  when  a  directive  on  their  metooJI  S 

TXl^^.  ^"'^"   ^^"^   °"^  '--  ^"^^ 

"A  few  weeks  later,  however,  the  tactical 

foTth '.n'  '^"  ^•^^"^'"ese  military  mind  ciS^ 

forth  In  a  new  communique.     It  Instructed 

Z^^rTl^  r^^'"  ^*"^°"«  sniper  flrelS 
withdraw— leaving  ambushes  in  case  the 
sniper  charged."  ® 

U.S.   EQUIPMENT    WASTED 

Here  Is  another  problem  reported  by  Mr 
Moore,  from  his  own  observaUons- 

■Secretary  McNamara  talks  about  sending 
more   supplies   and   equipment   to  help^l 

th^  T7.  T  "  ^"^'  *''*'*'P*  **^»t  by  and  large 
the  Vietnamese  have  no  concept  of  mata- 

nn,»«!i  '""f''  '^  preventive  maintenance. 
Un  ess  Americans  are  maintaining  the  equip- 
ment here  It  quickly  deteriorates  from^^r 
S  more"'^^"'*  *'"'"  ^^'^  Vietnamese  ask 

RESCUE — OR  FLIGHT? 

h.Ml!!^/""^^.?"°^  *^''^  **"8ht  to  fly  U.S. 
helicopters,  then  eight  helicopters  were 
turned  over  to  them.  The  Vletnamew 
coSl^  t^vf  ?V  ''^^  helicopters  yeUow-^l 
ovir  tf  '«'''.'  "^^-  '^^^'^  *h«  Vietnamese  took 
over  the  flying  of  rescue  flights  to  evacuate 
Vietnamese    wounded    from-  Jungle    combat 

Mr.  Moore  tells  how  this  worked  out 

^f  fT^P"°^  "y*"8  ov**-  <^he  evacuation 
site  at  6.000  feet,  well  out  of  range  of  ground 
flre.  and  then  flying  back  without  evS Ty- 
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Ing  to  pick  up  the  wounded  that  I  decided 
to  go  along  on  an  all-Vietnamese  evacuation 
flight. 

"For  16  minutes  the  chopper  pUots  circled 
the  clearing.    Finally  the  chopper  In  which 
I  was  riding  descended  almost  Into  the  clear. 
Ing.    Then  it  popped  up  hito  the  air  like  a 
cork  released  under  water.    The  crew  chief 
examined    the    fuselage    for    bullet    holes. 
There  were  none.    So  the  chopper  started  to 
drop  in  again.    Lower  and  lower  we  hovered 
I  saw  a  wounded  man,  smiling,  being  helped 
toward  the  helicopter.     Then  suddenly  the 
helicopter   began   to   rise   again.     The   last 
thing  I  saw  was  a  sudden  hopeless  expres- 
sion wipe  out  the  game  smile  on  the  wounded 
man's  face.     Vletcong  ground  fire  had  ap- 
parently frightened  the  Vietnamese  pilot  off, 
although  he  later  told  me  he  was  afraid  the 
clearing  was  too  small  and  the  rotor  blades 
would  hit  the  trees — this  after  he  was  already 
less  than  a  foot  from  the  ground." 

"Over  and  over  again,"  Mr.  Mootc  says, 
"U.S.  advisers  reported  the  terrible  fall  in 
morale  among  the  Vietnamese  troops  when 
they  realized  that  their  own  pUots  were 
afraid  to  come  down  in  Vletcong-invested 
Jungles  to  pick  up  the  wounded.  The  grotmd 
troops  automatically  gave  up  hope  when  they 
saw  the  yellow  streak  on  the  choppers  high 
above." 

WHY  VII-LACERS  DESEKT 

Vietnamese  strategy  is  to  clear  an  area  of 
Vletcong  Communist  forces — and  then  try 
to  hold  that  area  while  clearing  other  areas. 
But  Mr.  Moore  reports: 

"So  far,  holding  operations  by  the  Viet- 
namese alone  have  not  been  successful." 

One  instance  is  cited  where  Americans 
trained  thousands  of  moimtain  tribesmen 
cleared  the  area.  Then  the  camp  was  turned 
over  to  the  Vietnamese.  Result:  "Less  than 
2  months  after  the  Americans  pulled  out,  the 
Vletcong  attacked,  drove  the  Vietnamese  out 
of  the  fort  and  destroyed  it."  Another  ex- 
ample : 

"In  a  program  to  get  the  Montagnards  away 
from  the  Vletcong— preventing  them  from 
feeding  the  Communists  or  Joining  them 
either  willingly  or  by  Impressment— the 
tribesmen  were  taken  from  their  villages  in 
the  moimtalns  and  brought  Into  new  villages 
built  aroimd  forts  garrisoned  by  Vietnamese 
troops.  But  the  Vietnamese  troops  refuse 
to  leave  their  forts  after  dark.  So  the  Vlet- 
cong come  Into  the  villages  at  about  8pm 
and  stay  the  night,  giving  political  wienta- 
tlons,  eating,  imposing  taKes,  and  punishing 
villagers  suspected  of  cooperating  with  the 
Government.  In  the  morning,  the  Vletcong 
leave  and  the  Vietnamese  troops  take  over 
until  evening. 

"Until  the  Vietnamese  muster  the  courage 
to  go  out  at  night  and  patrol  the  areas  they 
are  supposed  to  be  securing,  the  entire  'clear 
and  hold*  concept  Is  a  Joke. 

"With  no  protection  at  night,  the  vUlagers 
know  that  death  and  torture  wUl  be  their 
lot  If  they  cooperate  vrith  the  Government 
Hundreds  of  tribesmen  are  moving  back  into 
the  hills.  As  long  as  they  are  going  to  be 
dominated  by  the  Vletcong  anyway,  they  pre- 
fer to  be  In  their  own  home  mountains  And 
then,  of  course,  they  are  turned  Into  hardcore 
Communists  when  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
bombs  and  strafes  their  villages  because  they 
desCTted  their  Government  hamlets  to  go 
back  to  Vletcong  territory." 

solution:   U.S.  control 
After  watching  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  4 
months,  this  American  writer  has   reached 
this  overall  conclxislon : 

fh'I^i'nw^^®.^"'*"*"'^^^  military  develops 
the  Will  to  win  and  the  courage  to  face  the 
eiipmy  unflinchingly  by  day  or  by  night,  even 
if  mitnumbered.  the  war  against  communism 
In  Vietnam  will  not  be  won— no  matter  if  we 
pour  in  M  or  $4  or  $5  milUon  a  day  to  Ld 

The    only    realistic    solution    that    most 
Americans  see  in  Vietnam  is  for  the  United 
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states  to  take  operational  control  of  the  war 
away  from  the  luxury-loving,  coup  d'eUt- 
mlnded,  casualty-fearing  Vietnamese  officer 
corps  untU  such  time  as  they  can  develop  the 
lea<lership  necessary  to  win  the  war.  If  we  do 
not  take  operaUonal  control,  we  merely  waste 
Uves  and  money  In  a  hopeless  stalemate  " 


As  BniTe  Mea  Die 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1964 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  meets  today  in  aU  probability  an 
American  boy  wiU  die  in  South  Vietnam 
It  is  likely  he  will  be  plunged  to  death 
in  a  piece  of  obsolete  equipment  fighting 
a  war  that  is  not  a  war.  In  those  last 
agonizing  moments  he  may  wonder  why 
he  Is  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and  why 
he  is  dying. 

For  all  those  brave  young  Americans 
who  have  already  died  there,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  find  the  answers.  We  must 
demand  to  know  why  our  boys  are  being 
sent  into  battle  with  old  and  wornout 
equipment.  We  must  demand  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  win  the  war  there  or 
get  out.  To  pursue  our  present  policy 
is  to  condemn  to  death  more  young 
Americans. 

In  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  Mon- 
day. May   11,   there   is  a  story  of   the 
tragedy  in  South  Vietnam  written  by  a 
correspondent  on  the  ground  there.  Jim 
G.  Lucas.    The  News  also  had  an  edi- 
torial on  the  Lucas  article,  "Brave  Men 
Betrayed."    I  would  like  to  include  both 
these  items  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  at  this  time  in 
the  name  of  the  families  of  Capt.  Jerry 
Shank.  Robert  N.  Brumet,  and  all  the 
others  who  have  been  killed  in  this  Com- 
munist inspired  war.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
want  to  win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam? 
Why   haven't    our   fighting   men    been 
given  proper  equipment?    Is  this  a  poUt- 
ical  war,  Mr.  President,  that  will  be  called 
Off  after  the  election  next  November' 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  and  they 
haven't  been  told  the  facts  about  South 
Vietnam.     What  is  your  answer  to  the 
Lucas  article.  Mr.  President? 
The  two  items  from  the  News  follow 

^"^ifL  ^""^^  "^^  ^'^  OBSOLETE   AmCRAn- 

Used  as  Bombers,  Are  Death  Traps  for  Our 
Vietnam  Pilots 

r.J'^^  accompanying  story  from  South  Viet- 
nam by  Jim  O.  Lucas  was  submitted  In  ad 
vance  of  publication  to  U.S.  Air  FoTce  heaS" 
qi^ters  here.     It  was  read  but  official  com." 
ment  was  declined.) 

(By  Jim  Q.  Lucas) 
Soc  Trang.  South  Vittnam.  May  u  —The 
Communist  Vletcong  didn't  kill  Jerry  Shank 
His  plane  did. 

QH-,?  "*'£  ^^''y  ^^^  ^b  Brumet,  of  9211 
Shelton  Street.  Bethesda.  ^    ^-m 

His  plane  kUled  him. 

eaJ5rh^.H«*'  *^*  """"^  powerful  nation  on 
fi^l^,^  ^  ""^'^  '^y  °^  °"^  superiority 
in  modem  arms,  and  we  send  our  young  men 

equipment  long  past  its  prime. 
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Jerry  Shank 
b«eaiiM  Ui«7 

■cnp  lM*p. 


Mid  Robert  M.  Brumet  OXtA 

ordeged  to  fly  planee  that 

tM«n  ooiMdfned  to  the 


hare 


thi  t 
itmodid 


lltey 
"trainer,"  and 

It  was  ou' 
the  laet  two  eeat^d 
the  Atr  Voroe'e 

Tet  out  here 
trainer's  wlnge 
napalm  eo  that 
It's  Inerttable 
The  men  who  fly 

PoUtlcaUy,  ot 
points.  No  one, 
seriously  object 

By  using  It. 
terms  of  the  19M 
we're  not 
Vietnam. 


lE  ventory. 


mth 


tbtt 


t> 
we  Ye 


Introd'  idng 


I've  loaded  this  antiquated 

600-po«nd  bombs  and 

one  is  flown  long  enough 

Its  wings  wttl  drop  off. 

;hem  know  thai. 

course,    the    T-28    has    its 

Including  the  Reds,  could 

It. 

respecting  the  armistice 

Deneva  Oonveotlon,  In  that 

new  equipment  Into 


BoiiT  worn  PIOOV 


we  can  p^it 


Also 

ccHxtendlng 


Actually,  few 
and  Instruction  ii 

But  If  a  T-38 
nameeebody  In 
that's  Important 
aetk.  we're  playlnk 

rm  ^sa  I  don' : 

Aa  for  Jerry 
time  they  put 
must  have 

On  April  B, 
his  craft  Into  a 

BU  buddlea. 
fall  off  uid  wal 
plowed  Into  the 

They  called  on 
p«rs  to  come  In 
The  cheepers 
The  ^^etcong  got 

I  hope  Bob 
him.  because  th< 
ceremoniously 
a  district  leader'4 
ly  and  then 
enemy  we  face. 

We  need 
keep  us  out  of 

Captain  Brum^ 
and  as  flne  a 
you  could  wantw 


c-ashee. 

tiie' 


Shi  ink 
tbBlr 


wonde  red 
Ca»t. 
<!  Ive 
fling 
itc  tied 


dlcnt 


thilr 


On  March  34. 

dive  between 
Ite  wing 

Jerry  was  Capt 
Wlnamac.  Ind. 
back,  every  shop 
closed  for  the  daj 

Jerry  was  Ukel 
STetyhody  felt  thi  i 
left  a  wife  and  f 01  ir 


1  «0 


Before  he 
MATS  transport 
Notre  Dame  In 
tectural 

He  did  his  stU^t 
liked   It   and 


engineer  ng 


Jerry  had  one 
dreamed  of  bein£ 
on  the  moon 
Be  had  all  the  qutllflcatlons. 


It  makee  you 
thinking  Justfflei 
such  young 
least  two  oth< 
mind  you  will 

Such  decisions 
In  Washington, 
casualty  ratee  are 
chart. 
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May  12 


■a.    The   "T"   stands   for 

's  aU  It  was  Intended  to  be. 

In  190.    It  Is  practlcaUy 

proptiler-drlTen  craft  In 


a  ^netnamese  In  the  rear 
M's  a  student  pilot. 
'  them  even  speak  English 
nonerlstent. 

there  wttl  be  a  Vlet- 
wreckage.  and  apparently 
In  this  game  of  hlde-and- 
here. 

have  It  on  my  conscience. 

and  Bob  Bnunet— every 

plsmee  Into  a  dive  they 

If  they  would  oome  out. 

Robert  Bmmet,  36,  put 

and  It  dldnt  come  out. 

neartof .  saw  the  wings 

In  hMrrcr  as  the  plane 

pfddlee. 

their  radloB  for  the  chop- 
md  pick  up  what  was  left. 
get  there  soon  enough. 
there  first. 

dead  when  they  fotmd 

»  are  the  eaae  people  who 

ike  ttie  arms  and  legs  of 

wife  at  Klen  Long  recent- 

her.    That's  the  k^nd  of 


kUlid 


equli  ment 


fl(hter 


we  can  count  on  to 
hands. 

fun  of  love  of  living 
pUot  and  a  man  as 


oirs 

jkry  Shank  put  his  ship  into 

3oc  Ttang  and  Back  Lieu 

seyarated  from  the  fiiselage. 

■dwtn  O.  Bhanfc.  27.  from 

Whoi  they  ehlpped  his  body 

and  ofllce  In  his  hometown 


by  eveiybody.  and  moet 
same  way  about  him.  He 
chlldrwi. 


■ATS  rajon 

to   Vietnam,   he   was   a 

pilot.     He  graduated  from 

with  a  degree  In  archi- 


In  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
de|;lded    to    make   flying   his 


consuming  ambition:   He 

the  first  American  to  land 

he  could  have  done  It. 


Mtybe 


ifODder  what  kind  of  official 

taking   the   lives    of   two 

there  have  been  at 

you  make  up  your 

out  when  you  get  home. 

may  be  easy  to  come  by 

men  are  statistics  and 

a  warerlng  line  on  a  weekly 


men     and 


fiid 


vbere 


But  they're  haz  ler  to  take  when  you  know 


the  brave  men  who  honeetly  fear  their 
planes — because  they  can't  trust  the  craft 
to  do  the  Job  they're  asked  to  do  In  their 
country's  name. 

aKPLACZMXNT 

The  Pentagon  says  It's  replacing  the  T-28 
with  a  Navy  carrier  plane,  the  AO-e.  more 
adaptable  to  dive  bcmblng.  And  that's  good. 
But  why  wait  until  now? 

Moreover,  the  Pentagon  didn't  say  when 
this  wo\ild  be  done.  And  every  day  brave 
fighting  men  take  off  from  Sec  Tr&ng  In 
their  T-28's,  hoping  the  wings  wUl  stey  glued 
until  thoee  new  Jobe  get  here. 


Bravx  Men  BKraATKD 

Air  Force  Capt.  Jerry  Shank  is  1  of  131 
American  fighting  men  who  have  lost  their 
lives  In  combat  since  the  United  States  be- 
gan its  program  of  massive  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  in  December  1961.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  these  brave  men,  Jerry 
Shank  left  a  legacy  of  heartbreak,  of  a 
widow's  empty,  endless  loneliness,  of  little 
children  for  whom  a  smiling  photograph 
must  forever  be  the  Inadequate  substitute 
for  a  father's  strong  arms  and  loving  counsel. 

But  Jerry  Shank  left  something  more  than 
that.  He  was  an  articulate,  angry  man.  and 
he  left  behind  a  poignant  recital  of  how 
courageous  young  Americans  are  being  be- 
trayed by  ancient  equipment  that  Is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  demands  of  modern 
aerial  combat. 

Jim  O.  Lucas,  a  combat  correspondent 
who  has  shared  danger  and  despair  with 
American  troops  In  three  wars,  tells  Captain 
Shank's  story  that  no  reader  will  soon  for- 
get. He  tells  It.  we  think,  with  cold  indigna- 
tion that  is  wholly  Justified.  Letters  writ- 
ten to  his  wife  by  Captain  Shank  have  been 
published  In  Life  magazine  and  in  U.S.  News 
ft  World  Report.  With  Jim's  story,  written 
from  the  Soc  Trang  airstrip  in  the  steaming 
guerrilla- infested  Mekong  E>elta,  they  give  a 
shocking  acco\int  of  American  men  whose 
courage  and  devotion  is  being  made  a  grisly 
mockery  by  obsolescent  equipment. 

Captain  Shank  died  In  a  T-28,  an  aging, 
propeller-driven  trainer  that  was  never  de- 
signed for  combat.  Loaded  with  500-pound 
bombs  and  napalm  tanks,  it  cannot  indefi- 
nitely endure  the  stresses  of  repeated  dive- 
bombing  runs.  BventTially  the  wings  come 
off.  That  happened  to  Captain  Shanks'  air- 
plane on  March  34.  On  April  0  it  happened 
to  the  T-28  piloted  by  Capt.  Robert  Brumet. 

Nor  is  the  T-38  the  whole  story  of  cour- 
ageous young  American  pilots  being  betrayed 
by  war-weary,  obsolescent  aircraft.  The 
B-26,  a  World  War  n  attack  bomber,  was  out- 
moded on  V-J  Day.  Until  recently  it  was 
fiylng  combat  sorties  In  Vietnam  and,  as 
Jerry  Shank's  letters  have  made  brutally 
explicit,  still  killing  American  men.  The 
H-21  ("Plying  Banana")  helicopter  has  done 
yeoman  duty  In  Vietnam,  but  it  is  old  and 
slow  and  is  by  no  means  the  Nation's  beet 
combat-lift  chopper.  It,  too,  imposes  un- 
necessary risks  on  the  men  who  fiy  it. 

Attempts  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  why 
we  are  asking  our  men  to  fight  with  inferior 
equipment  have  elicited  no  coherent  reply. 
Some  sources  habitually  insist  the  T-28  Is 
ideal  for  antiguerrllla  warfare  because  it  is 
slower  than  modern  aircraft.  But  no  one 
would  suggest  that  its  habit  of  shedding 
wings  fits  it  for  anything  other  than  a  fiylng 
coffin. 

The  loss  of  Captain  Shank  and  Captain 
Brumet  emphasizes  much  that  Ls  wrong  with 
our  war  in  southeast  Asia.  The  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  it  is  that 
we  are  losing.  Jim  Lucas'  sorrowing  account 
of  young  Americans  dying  In  the  fiamlng 
wreckage  of  obsolete  airplanes  gives  a  tragic 
Insight  into  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  losing. 

Our  men  deserve  better  from  thoee  of  us 
who  remain  safe  back  home. 


Con  Skertaf  e  Mutt  Be  SoItc4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  btll  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  contract 
with  private  industry  for  the  minting  of 
coins  of  the  United  States.  / 

I  was  motivated  to  introduce  this  bill 
upon  learning  on  one  of  my  recent  visits 
home  of  the  tremendous  shortage  of  coins 
in  the  Houston  area  and  finding  that 
this  was  not  a  localized  condition  but 
that  the  shortage  is  acute  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Unless  we  turn  to  private  industry  for 
relief,  I  foresee  no  particular  relief  for 
several  years.  In  fact,  it  may  even  grow 
more  acute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William  McC.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
sent  me  a  letter  which  backs  up  my  pre- 
diction. He  also  estimates  that  no  re- 
lief will  come  for  several  years. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
e^ly  action  will  be  taken  upon  this  meas- 
ure to  give  the  business  community  of 
the  United  States  early  relief  In  this 
crisis. 

The  following  is  the  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Martin,  which  I  think  should 
be  ample  proof  of  the  need  of  this  legis- 
lation : 

bo^ro  of  ooveknois  ot  thx 

Pedxral  Resksvx  System, 
Washinffton.  DC,  May  11, 1964. 
Hon.  Bob  Casxt, 
Hon^se  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Castt:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
of  May  5.  in  which  you  ask  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  shortage  of  coin,  suspected  causes, 
and  possible  remedies,  and  also  request  that 
additional  supplies  of  coin  be  sent  to  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  area. 

The  coin  shortage  is  nationwide,  as  you 
mention  you  have  read.  The  basic  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  production  by  the 
mint  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  coin.  Expansion 
in  the  demand  for  coin  has  been  caused  by 
a  nxunber  of  factors,  including  greater  use 
of  vending  machines,  parking  meters,  coin 
telephones,  coin-operated  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  machines,  and  toll  roads;  extension 
of  school  hot  lunch  programs  and  of  the 
scope  of  sales  taxes;  a  marked  Increase  in  the 
number  of  coin  collectors,  dealers,  and  in- 
vestors; and  basically,  of  course,  the  general 
growth  In  population.  Also,  any  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community  that  suffi- 
cient coin  may  not  be  available  as  needed 
tends  to  retard  the  fiow  of  excess  coin  back 
to  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  redistribution. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  asked  Congress 
for  additional  appropriations  to  build  a  new 
mint  in  Philadelphia  and  tdspermit  overtime 
operations  at  the  existing  mints  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Denver.  While  relief  from  the  new 
Philadelphia  Mint  is  at  best  2  or  3  years  away, 
funds  to  permit  a  full  program  of  overtime 
operations  at  the  existing  facilities  would 
somewhat  ease  present  conditions  and  seems 
to  be  a  move  which  would  most  quickly  start 
the  fiow  of  additional  coins  to  the  commer- 
cial banks. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  considering  whether  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  can  do  anything  to 
help  remedy  the  situation,  beyond  its  present 
effort  to  keep  the  available  coin  In  active  cir- 
culation on  as  equitable  a  basis  as  possible. 

Among  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  for  Increasing  the  supply  of  coin  are 
one  to  eliminate  the  date  and  mint  indica- 
tion from  the  coins,  in  an  effort  to  discourage 
hoarding  for  speculative  purposes,  and  an- 
other to  utilize  vuider  Federal  Government 
supervision  the  facilities  of  private  Industry 
in  the  production  of  coin. 

I  regret  to  say  that  tinder  present  circum- 
stances there  is  no  way  by  which  more  coin 
could  be  made  available  in  the  Houston  area 
without  worsening  similar  shortages  of  coin 
in  other  areas  of  the  country.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  is  making  every  effort  to  allocate 
Its  production  of  coin  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible among  the  Reserve  banks,  but  the  Re- 
serve banks  have  had  to  ration  theh-  sup- 
plies to  commercial  banks.  While  such  an 
arrangement  is  naturally  irritating  to  all 
concerned,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
only  hope  for  some  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  rationing  lies  In  assurance  that 
all  banks  are  being  treated  alike. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Mas'HN,  Jr. 


Springfield  Daily  News  Seriea  on  the 
Startlinc  Rite  in  the  Rate  of  Medical 
Care  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  M  ABSACH  uarrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  persisent  and  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  Americans  today  Is  the 
startling  Increases  in  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care.  For  many  persons  and  f  eunllies, 
particularly  the  elderly  who  are  living 
on  small  pensions,  the  cost  of  medical 
care  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  Spring- 
field Dally  News  In  my  home  city  of 
Springfield  last  week  ran  a  two-pctrt 
series  of  articles,  on  this  subject.  These 
interesting  articles  were  written  by  Philip 
Bnmelle.  and  with  permission  I  place 
them  with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 
(From   the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Daily  News, 

May  4,  1964] 
HosprrAi,  Costs  Soaring:   Mzdical  Care  Ex- 
penses Rise  at  Startlino  Rate 

(The  following  is  the  first  of  a  two-part 
series  dealing  with  the  startling  Increases 
in  medical  expenses  In  the  United  States  in 
the  past  quarter  century,  as  demonstrated 
In  a  report  Just  released  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  first  part  will  deal  with 
the  coets  themselves,  and  what  comprises 
them.  The  second  will  deal  with  the  pres- 
siu-es  these  costs  have  produced  nationwide 
for  more  Government  subsidization  of  medi- 
cal care.) 

(By  Philip  BrimeUe) 

A  fast-growing  expense  Is  eating  away  more 
and  more  of  the  American  dollar  at  a  star- 
tling rate. 

It  is  the  expense  of  medical  care. 

Joe  Citizen  Is  spending  a  greater  percent- 
age of  his  paycheck  J\ist  to  keep  himself  and 
bis  family  on  their  feet  than  ever  before. 

The  steep  upward  climb  of  this  family  ex- 


pense has  been  carefully  mapped  out  In  the 
latest  bulletin  on  health  eoonomlca  Just  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Servlca. 

nCFUCATieNS 

And  the  Implications  broue^t  to  llg^t  by 
these  simple,  thin  lines  are  not  short  of  as- 
tonishing. 

The  lines  show  that,  even  If  your  dollar 
were  fully  as  valuable  today  as  it  was  In 
1939,  you'd  still  be  paying  well  over  twice  as 
much  money  a  year  for  your  medical  ex- 
penses, as  you  did  then. 

One  line  on  the  chart  reflects  the  amount 
of  money  each  person  In  the  United  States 
spent  a  year  from  1939  to  1964,  In  piu-e  dollars 
and  cents. 

Another  line  accounts  for  the  constant 
shrinkage  there  has  been  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century  In  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar.  It  charts  the  amount  the  American 
would  have  spent  each  year  through  to  the 
present,  at  1960  prices. 

The  medical  situation  In  Just  dollars  and 
cents  Is,  of  course,  many  times  worse. 

SIX    TIUES    AS    MVCa 

In  1939,  the  average  American  spent  about 
$25  a  year  on  medical  expenses.  Now,  he 
spends  over  $160  a  year — over  six  times  as 
much. 

At  1960  prices,  he  would  have  spent  $60  a 
year  In  1939,  and  about  $150  a  year  now. 

Another  chart  in  the  bulletin  shows  that 
Federal  and  State  government  subsidization 
of  medical  costs  has  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary, percentagewise,  since  1939. 

Uncle  Sam  is  certainly  spending  many 
times  more  In  footing  the  Nation's  medical 
bill  each  year,  but  so  is  everyone  else. 

In  the  1939-40  biennium,  the  Nation's  total 
medical  bill  was  a  Uttle  over  $4  bUUon.  Of 
this,  combined  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment participation  In  meeting  the  pay- 
ments amounted  to  a  Uttle  over  a  billion 
dollars,  or  slightly  over  a  third. 
A  $34  anxioM  snx 

In  the  1962-63  biennium,  the  Nation's 
medical  bill  had  soared  to  about  $34  billion. 
Of  this,  totsa  Federal,  State,  and  local  pay- 
ments were  about  $9  billion,  or  under  a 
third. 

Charts  In  the  eye-opening  bulletin  also 
point  out  that  a  great  deal  less  Americans  are 
getting  medical  insurance  help  In  meeting 
the  staggering  medical  bill  than  may  be 
thought. 

Though  over  twice  as  much  of  the  average 
medical  bill  was  taken  care  of  by  insurance 
payments  in  1960-61  than  in  1949-60  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  bill  was  still  met  by  direct 
payments  out  of  American  wallets  in  the 
1960-61  period. 

Charts  comparing  1949-60  with  1960-61, 
break  down  private  medical  expenditures  in 
this  way:  In  the  earlier  period,  direct  pay- 
ments comprised  78.8  percent  of  the  total, 
and  insurance  payments  9.7  percent. 

In  1960-61,  direct  payments — out  of  the 
wallets — were  still  64.3  percent  of  the  total, 
and  insurance  payments  were  24.2  percent. 

BOSPrrAI.    EXPENSE 

Another  surprising  fact  brought  out  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  bulletin,  is  the  big 
growth  In  the  chunk  hospital  expenses  take 
out  of  the  average  citizen's  medical  dollar. 

Everyone  talks  about  the  money  doct(»« 
charge  for  their  professional  work,  but  the 
truth  Is,  doctors  now  are  taking  a  smaller 
percentage  out  of  the  American  medical 
dollar  than  they  did  In  1948. 

In  that  year,  physicians'  services  soaked  up 
32.6  percent  of  the  medical  dollar.  In  1961, 
they  soaked  up  only  27.6  percent. 

But  the  percentage  of  the  bill  soaked  up 
by  hospital  care  grew  much  more  than  any 
other  factor  In  the  entire  medical  bill  break- 
down. 

Hospital  care  costs  took  22  percent  Ot  the 
medical  dollar  in  1948.  In  1961,  they  took 
27.6  percent. 


ROOK    RATE    CHECK 


A  oomparlson  check  on  room  rates  at  any 
local  hospital  will  quickly  point  up  the  star- 
tling increase  in  the  cost  of  hospital  services 
Blnoe  1948. 

A  check  on  two  of  three  hospitals  In 
Springfield  that  charge  regular  room  rates, 
showed  similar  huge  Increases. 

At  Springfield  Hospital,  private  room 
charges  ranged  from  $11.60  to  $16  a  day; 
semiprlvate  from  $7.60  to  $9  a  day;  and  the 
ward  fee  was  $6  a  day.  In  1948. 

Now,  at  Springfield  Hospital,  private  room 
fees  are  from  $34  to  $37  a  day,  semiprlvate 
fees  from  $27  to  $32  a  day;  and  ward  diarges 
have  multiplied  to  $25  a  day^— about  four 
times  what  they  were  in  1948. 

At  Mercy  Hospital,  private  room  fees  in- 
creased from  $12  a  day  In  1948  to  a  current 
rate  of  $30  a  day.  Semiprlvate  charges 
climbed  to  $24  a  day  from  $10  a  day  In  1948, 
and  ward  charges  Increased  from  $8  a  day  to 
$21  a  day. 

INTENSIVE  CARE 

Both  hospitals  have  added  intensive  care 
units  since  1948,  which  would  account  for 
a  transfer  of  part  of  the  medical  dcdlar  dis- 
tribution from  other  professional  services 
into  hospitals. 

The  units  provide  the  best  emergency  med- 
ical equipment  for  critically  111  patients,  in 
addition  to  24-hour  vigilance  by  hoq>ltal 
personnel.  This  service  In  the  past  was  pro- 
vided often  by  independent  professional 
nurses. 

At  Springfield  Hospital,  the  intensive  care 
fee  is  $40  a  day,  and  at  Mercy  Hospital,  It  Is 
$45  a  day. 

The  need  for  more  and  more  ccmplex  and 
precise  research,  treatment,  and  thtrapj 
equipment,  combined  with  great  Increases 
in  pay  for  nurses  and  other  supporting  staff 
personnel,  have  pushed  up  hospital  operating 
costs  at  a  dizzying  rate. 

The  great  Increases  In  room  rates  have 
been  necessary  at  hospitals  in  spite  at  the 
fact  that  the  Government  contributes  con- 
siderable amounts  to  the  operating  costs  of 
the  Institutions. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRIBT7TION 

The  bulletin  chart  shows  the  Government 
contributes  21  percent  of  the  funds  used 
by  short-term  Independent  civilian  hospitals, 
and  28  percent  to  puMlc  ones. 

The  Ctovernment  contributes  81  percent  to 
the  coets  of  public  long-term  clvUlan  hos- 
pitals, and  11  percent  to  private  ones. 

Because  of  the  fast  climb  In  the  medical 
bin,  many  Americans  are  finding  It  harder  to 
meet. 

Some  are  not  meeting  It,  and  so  there  has 
been  more  and  more  pressure  in  Congress  for 
help  from  Uncle  Sam  to  give  these  people 
the  medical  care  they  need. 

More  Care  Is  Needed  :  Medicai.  Expense  "Tax" 
Toughest  on  Poorest 

(The  following  is  the  last  In  a  two-part 
series  dealing  with  the  startling  increases 
in  medical  expenses  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  quarter  century.  The  series  drew 
from  material  In  a  report  Just  released  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  from  a 
case  study  on  confiictlng  Federal  legislative 
proposals  for  health  care  for  the  aged,  pre- 
pared by  Leon  P.  Gold  of  Harvard  University, 
for  the  Institution's  program  In  economics 
and  administration  of  medical  care.) 
(By  Philip  Brunelle) 

Sk}Tocketlng  medical  expenses  have  pro- 
duced a  heavier  and  heavier  tax  on  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  in  the  past  quarter  century. 

Statistics  and  facts  in  a  booklet  Just  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
prove  it,  and  they  prove  something  worse. 

They  prove  that  this  particular  "tax"  is 
having  a  reverse  Impact  on  America's  various 
Income  groups  from  that  of  ordinary  taxea. 
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iuaetts  has  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive medical  programs  established  under 
the  Ksrr-MlUs  amendment.  It  provides  In- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  and  cUnlc 
services.  n\iralng  home,  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' services,  nursing  care  outside  of  in- 
stitutions, drugs,  sickroom  supplies,  pros- 
thetic appliances,  and  other  selected  medical 
services. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  old  age  as- 
sistance recipients,  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
gram makes  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
to  the  aged  people  over  66  with  no  more  than 
$300  a  month  income,  who  own  no  real  estate 
other  than  a  home  and  have  personal  prop- 
erty valued  at  no  more  than  $2,000  for  a 
single  person  or  married  couple  if  the  hus- 
band is  the  applicant.  Where  the  wife  Is  the 
applicant,  eligibility  requires  possession  of 
personal  property  worth  not  over  $3,000 

But  the  passage  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  amend- 
ment In  1960  did  not  satisfy  some  Members  of 
Congress.  Many  believed  a  broad  social  In- 
surance arrangement  should  replace  a  pub- 
lic assistance  program  for  those  In  need  of 
help  wrth  their  medical  expenses 

The  major,  and  most  controversUl,  pro- 
posal along  these  lines  was  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration-sponsored King-Anderson  bill. 
Introduced  in  Congress  In  Febrriary  1961 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE 

Under  the  proposal,  all  persons  reaching 
the  age  of  65  and  qualifying  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  under  the  Old  Age  Survivors' 
and  Disability  Insurance  program  (OASDI) 
would  be  entitled  to  benefits 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  aged 
population  would  be  eligible  immediately 
and  that  by  1970,  95  percent  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

It  was  to  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  of  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent for  both  employers  and  employees 

Many,  Including  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, violently  oppose  the  bill  and  pro- 
test it  would  bring  about  too  much  Govern- 
ment control  of  medicine 

But  backers  point  out  that,  although  an 
extensive  range  of  medical  services  is  au- 
thorized under  the  Kerr-Mills  amendment, 
many  States  have  no  programs  at  all.  and 
those  in  existence  in  some  cases  offer  almost 
no  benefits,  while  others  ofTer  a  great  deal. 

They  object  that  Federal  money— money 
from  every  U.S.  citizens  pocket.  Is  paying 
for  these  programs,  yet  only  the  people  In  a 
few  States  are  benetfling  the  most  from  it. 

According  to  a  staff  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging.  90  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  program  go  to  four  States — 
California,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and 
New  York. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  State's,  with  the 
exception  of  several  small-population  ones. 
people  are  receiving  few  benefits,  and  in 
many  of  these  States  they  are  receiving  none, 
though  support  of  the  program  is  coming, 
indirectly,  out  of  their  pockets  as  well  as 
those  of  every  U.S.  citizen 

Everyone  agrees  more  medical  care  is 
needed.  The  big  argument  is  over  how  it 
should  be  given. 


United  Statet-Porhiguese  Relations:  New 
Ambassador  Sees  Continued  Coopera- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.     Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Vasco 
Vieira  Garin.  Portugal's  Ambassador  to 


the  United  States,  Is  new  to  his  post  in 
Washington  but  well-known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  Western  World 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  as 
his  country's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Several  days  ago  he  granted  a  special 
interview  to  Don  Larrabee.  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Standard-Times 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  this  longtime 
ally,  the  future  of  the  NATO  Alliance, 
and  the  menacing  advance  of  Commu- 
nist influence  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Also  of  significance  will  be  Dr.  Garin's 
timely  comments  on  his  country's  recent 
agreement  to  lease  France  a  base  in  the 
Azores,  and  on  our  own  negotiations 
with  Lisbon  for  the  continued  use  of  key 
air  bases  in  this  area  of  the  Atlantic. 

I>r.  Garin.  a  strong  supporter  of 
NATO,  suggests  the  possibiHty  of  a  re- 
vised Atlantic  Alliance  to  meet  the  threat 
of  communism  in  the  developing  areas  of 
the  world  and  cites  recent  problems  in 
Africa  as  an  indication  of  the  potential 
value  of  a  coordinated  system  of  defenses 
against  this  continuing  danger. 

Of  great  importance  is  Dr.  Garin's  re- 
marks on  United  States-Portuguese  dif- 
ferences over  his  country's  African  pol- 
icies. This  is  particularly  timely,  in 
view  of  Secretary  Rusk's  reported  dis- 
cussion on  this  same  subject  yesterday 
at  the  Hague  with  the  Portuguese  For- 
eign Minister,  and  in  view  of  the  recent 
reassertion  by  Khrushchev  of  the  Krem- 
lin's desire  to  force  the  Portuguese  out  of 
Africa. 

The  United  States  has  failed  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  to  support  Portugal,  a 
faithful  ally,  on  questions  arising  in  the 
U.N.  over  Angola  and  her  other  oversea 
territories.  This  failure  was  based — even 
though  Dr.  Gailn  refrains  from  ix»inting 
it  out  in  such  blunt  terms — with  our  ad- 
herence to  the  once-tKjpular  fancy  that 
the  bloody  Angolan  massacre  of  1961  was 
an  example  of  spontaneous  native  na- 
tionalism. Time  and  the  facts  have 
proven  these  brutal  crimes,  cloaked  in 
the  convenient  guise  of  anticolonialism, 
were  acts  directly  inspired  and  supported 
by  a  Communist  effort  to  subvert  Angola. 

Portugal  has  stood  virtually  alone  in 
this  fight  against  an  increasingly  power- 
ful Afro-Asian  block  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  only  her  determination  to  pio- 
tect  rightful  Interests  in  Africa  has  pre- 
sented the  rise  of  yet  another  Castro  and 
the  loss  of  another  critically  important 
area  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Dr.  Gar- 
in does  not  see  our  differences  over  An- 
gola as  an  unapproachable  problem  and 
says  we  can  continue  to  work  within  the 
framework  and  cooperation  which  has 
traditionally  existed  between  our  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  read  this  article,  which  I 
ask  to  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Envoy  Looks  to  Future  United  States- 
Portugal  Cooperation 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 
Washington.    May    2. — A    revised    NATO 
force    to    block    Communist    aggression    in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  as  it  has  in 
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Europe,  was  suggested  today  by  Portugal's 
new  Ambassador  to  the  X7nlte<l  States,  Dr. 
Vasco  Vlelra  Oarln. 

Declaring  that  ccxnmunfiDi  U  a  "world- 
spread  danger"  and  that  the  Communist  of- 
fensive should  be  fought  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  the  Portuguese  envoy  told  the  New 
Bedford  (lAass.)  Standard -Times:  "A  conven- 
ient revision  of  alteration  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  objectives  and  scc^e  would  perhaps 
be  the  proper  answer." 

Dr.  Oarln,  who  assumed  his  post  officially 
last  April  8.  after  8  years  as  Portugal's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  discussed 
various  aspects  of  a  United  States-Portu- 
guese relations  in  a  wlde-rEmglng  exclusive 
interview.  Although  these  relations  have 
been  somewhat  strained  la  recent  years,  the 
Ambassador  said  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  respective  governments  over  such 
matters  as  Portuguese  Africa  do  not  present 
an  "unapproachable  difficulty." 

He  also  saw  several  "Important  Implica- 
tions"— none  of  them  detrimental  to  the 
American  position  or  Interests — in  Lisbon's 
recevt  grant  of  facilities  In  the  Azores  to 
Prance  for  sclentlflc  experiments,  primarily 
for  the  French  rocket  pro^-am.  Dr.  Oarln 
said  the  Franco-Portuguese  agreement  con- 
stitutes the  first  instance  where  a  "great 
continental  European  nation  has  shown  in- 
terest in  the  Azores  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic." 

The  Ambassador  said  the  working  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  United  States  presently 
usee  air  bases  in  the  Azores  is  not  affected  by 
the  grant  to  France.  TTie  United  States  has 
continued  to  use  these  faculties  on  a  t«n- 
porary  basis  since  the  expiration  of  a  United 
States-Portuguese  agreement  In  1963.  Re- 
newal negotiations  have  proceeded  slowly 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  U.S.  refusal  to 
support  Portugal's  hold  on  its  African  terri- 
tories. 

Dr.  Oarln  said  the  agreement  with  Pl-ance, 
interpreted  In  some  quarters  as  a  retaliatory 
slap  at  the  United  States,  actually  enhances 
the  value  of  the  "concesalons"  Portugal  has 
been  granting  the  United  States  In  the 
Azores  and  underscores  the  "great  Atlantic 
Importance"  of  the  territories. 

He  has  already  started  making  plans  to  vis- 
it "my  good  friends  of  Portuguese  extraction" 
In  New  Bedf c»^  and  elsewhere  In  the  country. 
He  added  that  he  expects  to  be  "rather 
active"  with  his  visits  to  the  Portuguese- 
American  community  dming  the  summer 
months.  At  the  moment,  however,  he  Is 
busy  with  what  he  calls  the  "indispensable 
first  contacts"  that  must  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington. Following  are  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant questions  directed  at  Dr.  Oarln  and  his 
replies  : 

Question.  How  would  you  characterize 
United  States-Portuguese  relations  today? 

Answer.  We  continue  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  traditional  friendship  and 
cooperation  which  has  always  existed  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  but  you  might  say 
that  In  the  last  few  years — and  most  spe- 
cially at  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations — 
our  respective  Oovernments  have  not  ex- 
pressed Identical  views  in  regard  to  African 
problems  in  general,  and  Portugfuese  African 
in  particular.  But  this  does  not  signify  at 
all  that  we  regard  such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  specific  topics  as  an  unapproachable 
difficulty.  As  you  know,  a  very  important 
segment  of  the  well -informed  public  opinion 
in  this  country  disagrees  fundamentally  with 
the  double  standard  adopted  by  the  GNU 
(United  Nations)  in  relation  to  Portugal. 

Unquestionably,  great  Interests  are  at 
stake  In  this  issue,  namely  the  preservation 
of  an  area  of  peace  and  harmon/,  represented 
by  the  Porttigueee  oversea  provinces,  in  the 
midst  of  a  continent  now  mOetly  torn  by 
political,  economic,  and  social  chaoe  and 
conflicts,  and  the  preservation  of  a  genuine 
multiracial  society,  such  as  It  truly  exists  In 
the  Portuguese   territories.    When  most  of 
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the  Afncan  continent  has  gone  either  un- 
friendly neutral  toward  the  West  or  openly 
sympatlietle  to  Oommunlst  Influence,  we  feel 
that  our  poeltloo  becomes  more  valid  aad 
quite  understandable,  even  to  the  skeptic 
onea. 

Question.  What  action,  on  our  part,  would 
contribute  most  to  an  lmi»^vement  in  our 
relations? 

Answer.  Evidently,  It  would  be  prestunp- 
tuous  of  me  to  counsel  thoughts  and  actions 
to  our  American  friends.  We  have  faith 
In  our  friends  and  we  trust  their  good  In- 
tention. But  I  can  say  frankly  what  we  hope : 
We  hope  that  In  the  future  o\ir  position  will 
be  better  understood  by  ovu*  friends  and 
allies;  we  hope  that  the  moral  values  we 
uphold  In  our  multiracial  policy  in  Africa 
will  be  properly  weighed;  and  we  also  hope 
that  the  tremendous  and  constant  efforts  of 
development— economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical— which  we  are  carrying  out  In  Portu- 
guese Africa  will  be  appreciated.  There  Ls 
no  genuine  movement  of  the  so-called  na- 
tive nationalism  in  any  of  the  Portuguese 
oversea  provinces,  and  this  truth  has  been 
verified  once  and  again  by  hundreds  of  re- 
sponsible foreign  observers.  And  yet,  many 
of  the  preconceived  African  nations  held  by 
certain  persons  and '  Institutions  against 
Portugal  are  based  on  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
concept.  For  once,  however.  It  has  been 
amply  reported  that  the  most  publicized 
terrorist  leader,  principally  responsible  for 
the  Angola  massacres  of  1961,  has  definitely 
taken  off  the  mask  and  showed  himself  a 
tool  of  International  Communist  subversion. 

Question.  What  Is  yotu'  Oovernment's  at- 
titude toward  suggestions  that  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  be  substantially  revised  or  altered, 
as  to  objective  and  scope  of  the  effort  to 
contain  the  Communist  offensive? 

Answer.  Regarding  NATO,  we  believe  that 
the  alliance  was  most  successful  as  a  de- 
terrent to  Communist  aggression  in  Europe. 
Now  that  Eurc^e  has  been  made  strong,  com- 
munism seems  to  be  making  its  greatest 
efforts  outside  Europe — In  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  To  face  these  new  dangers, 
the  West  has  not  been  able  to  devise  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  defense.  A  convenient 
revision  or  alteration  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
objectives  and  scope  would  perhaps  be  the 
proi>er  answer.  Conununlsm  Is  a  world 
spread  danger  and  the  Communist  offensive 
should,  therefore,  be  fought  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  In  this  context,  recent  events  In  Africa 
should  give  food  for  very  serious  thought. 

Question.  What  are  the  Implications  of 
the  agreement  of  April  7  between  Portugal 
and  n^nce  providing  France  with  a  base  and 
facilities  In  the  Azores  for  scientific  purposes? 
Do  you  see  anything  detrimental  to  U.S.  in- 
terests in  connection  with  the  Azores  deal 
with  France?  How  solid  are  the  United 
States-Portuguese  arrangements  In  the 
Azores? 

Answer.  There  are  two  or  three  Impor- 
tant Implications.  Although  the  facilities 
were  given  to  France  for  sclentlflc  purposes,  it 
Is  the  first  time  that  a  great  continental 
Etu-opean  nation  has  shown  Interest  In  the 
Azores  position  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  Is  only  proof  pf  the  revival  of  Europe, 
which  is  full  of  meaning  for  the  future  of  a 
healthy  Euro-American  partnership.  Also, 
it  was  again  shown  how  conscious  Portugal 
is  of  her  International  responsibilities  for 
the  reinforcement  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  of  the  defense  of  the  West.  Therefore, 
nothing  detrimental,  much  to  the  contrary, 
arises  from  the  Franco-Portuguese  agree- 
ment, to  the  American  position  or  Interests. 
The  new  agreement,  by  emphasizing  the  great 
Atlantic  Importance  of  the  Azores,  Implicitly 
gives  still  more  value  to  the  concessions  we 
have  been  granting  there  to  the  United 
States.  The  conditions  by  which  the  United 
States  uses  at  present  the  bases  In  the  Azores, 
and  the  working  arrangement  which  is  in 
effect  for  that  purpose  were  not  affected. 
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Tuesday.  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York-  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleaues  an  interesting  article  on 
the  future  of  electronic  engineers,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1964  edition  of 
Electronic  Industries,  by  Sidney  Peld- 
man,  associate  editor: 

Whkrk    Aaz   Electsokic   Engineebs    Going? 
(By  Sidney  Feldman) 

Once  again  engineers  and  technologies  are 
being  phased  out  as  defense  and  aeroepace 
contracts  decline,  while  cries  of  engineer 
shortage  change  color  to  engineer  surj^us. 

The  engineer  strata  within  electronic- 
aerospace  fields  have  long  been  thought  of 
as  being  full  of  ambiguities  and  Imbalances. 
Line  technicians  sometimes  are  lumped  in 
with  graduate  engineers  In  surveys  and 
census  data,  while  graduates  often  do  work 
ordinarily  left  to  technicians.  With  cutbacks 
In  aerospace  and  defense  contracts  mount- 
ing, engineers  may  find  themselves  In  an 
overcrowded  market  In  one  area,  while  other 
VS.  regions  still  claim  engineer  shortage. 

Personnel  heads  observe  that  technical 
people  are  busily  crossing  three  vocational 
bridges.  First:  some  draftsmen  and  tech- 
nicians gain  enough  on-job  experience  and 
off-Job  study  to  qualify  as  engineers."  Sec- 
ond: many  graduate  engineers  move  Into 
higher-paying,  higher-level  jobs  In  manage- 
ment and  marketing.  Third:  there  is  a  big 
siu-ge  of  engineers  and  scientists  going  back 
to  school  for  advimced  study. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  about  a  dozen 
different  definitions  of  engineer  which  range 
frcxn  technician  through  salesman  to  scien- 
tist. Hence,  one  engineering  society  official 
complains  that  National  Science  Foundation 
statistics  about  engineers  may  be  only  66 
percent  accurate. 

MANT    ABC   SALESMEN 

Several  thousand  engineers  now  are  sales- 
men for  electronic  cc»iipanles.  Such  engi- 
neers may  be  manufacturers'  representatives, 
or  may  work  for  the  companies.  Thousands 
of  other  engineers  hold  management  jobs 
fnxn  president  through  to  purchasing  di- 
rector. 

Greater  numbers  of  engineers  wUl  con- 
tinue to  join  nuuicetlng  and  management 
ranks  for  higher  pay,  greater  prestige,  and 
maybe  more  Job  security.  Engineers  also  are 
becoming  consultants,  working  for  them- 
selves or  for  firms,  for  banks,  or  Investment 
houses. 

Most  engineers  who  have  decided  to  stay 
in  engineering  are  participating  in  a  mass 
"Intellectual  retooling"  movement. 

"Rehabilitation  of  engineers  with  obsolete 
skills  Is  the  most  serious  problem  in  engi- 
neering today,"  says  Donald  Oarr,  director  of 
engineering,  Ratheon  Corp.  He  cites  a  sur- 
plus of  engineering  technicians  in  the  Boston 
area,  but  suggests  a  shortage  of  engineers 
trained  In  new  defense  and  aerospace  tech- 
nologies. Demand  for  engineers  is  changing 
mainly  from  narrow  components  and  equip- 
ment specialists  to  broad  systems  and  inter- 
disciplinary generalists. 

raSa  have  tN-Rousx  schools 
Many  companies  conduct  in-hotise  classes. 
Arma  Division  of  American  Boech  Anna 
Corp.,  Garden  City,  N.T.,  teaches  Its  engi- 
neers about  subjects  ranging  from  micro- 
electronics to  systems  engineering  theory 
and    application.    General    Precision    Aero- 
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do  researcb  ftjr  universities  and  nonprofit 
organizations — mainly  for  Government.  The 
remainder  ineludes  consultants,  engineers, 
and  aeientlsts  between  Jobs,  and  those  not 
identifiable  by  specific  activity. 

DOD  says  it  wlU  brief  industry  representa- 
tives in  classified  advanced  long  range  devel- 
opment plans  on  electronics,  conunand  and 
control,  missiles,  nuclear  products,  and  re- 
search. Apparently,  it  then  remains  for 
defense-aerospace  contractors  to  adjust  their 
future  needs  for  plant  and  personnel  accord- 
ingly. 

Certain  trends  now  indicate  where  engi- 
neers are  going  in  the  Intermediate  transi- 
tion period,  and  for  the  longer  rrm.  Cur- 
rently, two  types  of  personnel  adjustments 
are  being  made. 

Contractors  first  may  phase  out  production 
workers.  Then  cancellations  or  cutbacks 
may  be  used  to  excuse  the  phasing  out  of 
unproductive  graduate  engineers  or  nongrad- 
uate  engineers,  either  of  whom  may  be  doing 
technicians'  work.  However,  vital  scientists 
and  engineers  are  kept  on  "because  they  were 
hard  to  get  in  the  first  place  and  because 
keeping  a  nucleus  of  key  technical  personnel 
gives  a  firm  the  best  gambit  for  getting  new 
contracts." 

SOMZ  swrrcHiNC  to  civil  service 

Some  scientists  and  engineers  are  switch- 
ing from  indirect  civil  service,  with  Govern- 
ment contractors,  to  work  directly  through 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service.  Noteworthy,  stricter 
standards  for  Federal  Government  engineer- 
ing Jobs  Involving  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, will  require  an  engineering  degree  or 
professional  registration  after  July  1964. 

By  1970  engineer  surplus  once  again  may 
become  severe  engineer  shortage,  according 
to  a  recent  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
port.' NSF  charts  about  250,000  unfilled  Jobs 
for  scientists  and  engineers,  many  in  elec- 
tronic fields. 

Total  annual  Increased  demand  for  tech- 
nical people  may  run  about  101,200  by  1970. 
says  NSF.  while  the  supply  rises  only  about 
78.500.  In  electrical  equipment  manufactur- 
ing, about  100.000  new  scientific  and  engi- 
neering Jobs  will  open,  including  replace- 
ments. This  report  anticipates  engineering 
manpower  shortages  causing  postponed  or 
canceled  projects  and  programs,  delays,  more 
inefllclency  and  higher  costs. 

NSF  calls  for  increased  student  enrollments 
and  further  Inducements  for  graduates  to 
remain  as  engineers.  And.  like  the  same  old 
story  In  the  past,  employers  again  may  resort 
to  the  good  old  days  of  pirating  and  mount- 
ing wages  and  salaries  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 


'  "Scientists,  Engineers,  and  Technicians  in 
the  1960's — Requirements  and  Supply." 


Viet  Blame  Chargeable  to  McNamara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  printed  In  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  for  Saturday,  April  25,  under 
the  headline  "Viet  Blame  CThargeable  to 
McNamara."  General  Marshall  Is  an  ex- 
cellent military  student,  is  highly  re- 
spected and  not  given  to  snap  Judgments. 
His  views  are  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  CoTkgress. 

The  article  follows: 


Vwr  Blamx  CRAaacABLz  to  McNamar.^ 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  8.  L.  A.  Marshall) 

Several  days  ago  I  went  over  a  file  of  cor- 
respondence from  senior  Army  officers  serv- 
ing in  the  field  in  Vietnam,  away  from  Sai- 
gon. 

These  were  private  letters,  not  intended  for 
official  scrutiny.  Without  exception,  they 
were  deeply  reflective,  and  tho\igh  the  in- 
dividuals were  remote  from  one  another,  be- 
ing In  different  corps  commands,  with  no 
opportunity  to  compare  experience,  they  were 
remarkably  together  in  their  conclusions. 

Bafflement,  rather  than  pessimism,  was  the 
tone.  They  could  see  that  the  war  was  not 
being  won.  It  disturbed  them  more  that 
they  could  not  understand  why  and  therefore 
were  unable  to  suggest  where  correction 
should  start. 

The  consensus  was  that  the  average  Viet 
soldier  was  siifflcientiy  able  and  coxuttgeous 
to  best  the  Gongs.  But  his  army  displayed 
a  notable  reluctance  to  close  with  the  enemy. 
Their  guess  was  that  the  main  block  lay  in 
the  attitude  of  Junior  officers,  who  were  not 
so  much  disaffected  as  disgusted.  These 
were  curbstone  opinions  after  random  ob- 
servation; the  Americans  simply  didn't 
know. 

The  American  correspondent  who  cables 
from  Saigon  that  over  the  countryside  pub- 
lic sentiment  Is  about  20  percent  actively 
with  the  guerrilla  cause  and  20  percent  ac- 
tively with  the  regime,  while  majority  opin- 
ion is  approximately  nowhere,  is  also  shoot- 
ing In  the  djtrk.  But  it  Is  a  shrewd  psycho- 
logical assessment  indicating  nothing  abnor- 
mal In  the  Vietnamese  character. 

Any  national  or  racial  group,  thus  heavily 
beset  would  react  little  different;  the  con- 
test is  carried  b>  small  minorities,  while  in 
between  lies  an  amorphous  mass  concerned 
with  tomorrows  dinner  and  the  avoidance 
of  Involvement.  To  deplore  that  majorities 
nowhere  have  strong  ideological  motivation 
is  a  waste  of  breath. 

But  one  must  deplore  that  U.S.  operations 
in  Vietnam  are  handicapped  by  greater  ob- 
scuration than  any  heretofore  known,  be- 
cause that  is  somebody's  fault.  To  blame 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  enemy  is  idle; 
the  enemy  la  always  mysterious  in  war  and 
it  is  ever  necessary  to  grope  toward  him 
through  fog.  knowing  but  half  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  excuse 
for  ignorance  about  one's  own  forces,  re- 
sources, and  dispositions. 

So  who  Is  responsible?  More  insistently, 
more  dramatically,  than  any  civilian  ad- 
ministrator has  ever  done  In  prior  military 
undertakings  by  the  United  States,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has  Identifled 
himself  with  the  overall  conduct  of  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  called  the 
McNamara  war  but  be  has  so  personalized 
his  direction  of  It  by  his  pronouncement  of 
the  buildup,  his  four  troubftshootlng  tripe, 
and  his  recent  declaration  of  Intent  to  carry 
on  until  victory  that  the  label  fits. 

As  an  aside.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  irony  that 
this  mismanaged  affair  rubs  off  none  what- 
ever on  the  principals  who  have  steered  the 
main  decisions.  Secretary  McNamara. 
though  a  Republican,  is  being  mentioned  as 
a  vice  presidential  possibility  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  by  columnists  who  like  to  play 
kingmaker.  According  to  the  Gallup  poll, 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  spurted 
far  ahead  of  othei'  GOP  hopefuls.  So  we  may 
take  It  that  these  two  strategists  In  civilian 
pants  are  seen  In  a  heroic  light  by  their 
countrymen  while  Senator  J.  Wn.LiAii  Ful- 
BBiGHT  blasts  the  military  for  bumgllng  and 
"splendid  indifference"  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, falling  to  note  that  the  shape  of  the 
armed  establishment  is  band  tailored  by  his 
friend.  Mr.  McNamara.  How  unfair  can  you 
get? 

Well,  you  can  be  a  little  worse  than  that. 

All  along  Mr.  McNamara  has  badgered  his 

military  subordinates  for  not  providing  him 
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with  a  "data  basis"  to  illuminate  decision- 
making in  the  Vietnan)  Involvement.  That 
term  is  something  to  po\ind  the  desk  about. 
Just  like  "cost  accoimtability."  So  having 
demanded  that  which  is  still  lacking,  he 
shotild  be  In  the  clear,  provided  the  fault  Is 
chargeable  to  the  stupid  military  rather  than 
to  his  own  office. 

But  that  isn't  so.  Mr.  McNamara  is  him- 
self to  blame.  Both  in  strategy  and  In  tac- 
tics, the  responsibility  for  the  c«ganization  of 
data  to  guide  decision  must  rest  in  the  same 
chair  where  decision  is  made.  A  moment's 
refiectlon  will  show  why.  At  no  other  level 
can  there  be  complete  understanding  of 
what  kinds  of  data  are  needed. 

Secretaries  like  George  C.  Marshall,  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson  well  un- 
derstood this  principle  and  applied  it.  Mr. 
McNamara  cannot  understand  it  because  he 
has  never  shared  in  fighting  operations.  He 
is  a  businessman,  fond  of  computers,  which 
unfortunately  do  not  crank  out  researclT 
data.  • 

Data  required  for  strategic  guidance  Is  of 
multifarious  variety.  It  would  perforce  in- 
clude an  exacting  scrutiny  of  everything 
transpiring  in  the  forward  zone,  the  nature 
of  the  warfare,  weapons  effects,  supply  levels, 
conservation,  communications  failures,  the 
mcH-ale  of  forces,  the  attitude  of  com- 
mand, the  use  and  adjustment  of  indigenous 
labcH',  the  orientation  of  training,  and  the 
relationship  between  pcu-amilitary  forces  and 
regulars. 

But  that  Is  Just  a  beginning.  The  ebb 
and  fiow  of  the  national  economy,  shifts  in 
population,  interior  police  statistics,  politi- 
cal luxdercurrents,  and  the  moral  response  of 
people  to  the  strategic  hamlet  concept  are 
highly  relevant  areas. 

No  military  officer  may  develop  such  a  body 
of  data.  If  Mr.  McNamara  wants  only  that 
which  should  lie  within  their  competence, 
he  is  thinking  at  a  tactical  level.  But  few 
professionals  have  even  this  sort  of  expertise. 
It  isn't  a  normal  pcu-t  of  training.  ThM-e  are 
available  specialists — a  very  few — who  know 
this  field.  Mr.  McNamara  will  not  seek  their 
help,  being  a  desk  pounder,  satisfied  with  his 
own  Image  of  infallibility. 


TXF  Design  Alarms  Nary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
surances given  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  regarding  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  TFX  fighter  plane,  as 
scheduled  to  be  produced  by  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  are 
again  subject  to  serious  question,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  issue  of  Aviation  Week. 

Writing  in  Aviation  Week,  Mr.  George 
C.  Wil8<xi  says  the  Navy  has  become  so 
alarmed  about  the  weight  and  drag  of 
the  TXF  as  It  Is  scheduled  to  be  produced 
by  General  Dynamics  that  it  Is  giving 
consideration  to  withdrawing  from  the 
fighter-bomber  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
insert  herewith  Mr.  Wilson's  arti^  In 
Aviation  Week: 


F-lll  Wbioht,  DftAO  iNCKBAan  Alabm  Navt — 
Snvic^  Mat  Quit  Pioobam  Umau  Dbbion 
CHAKoao;  McNamaxa  Dnna  Soiovb  Dc- 

VBU>FiaHT    PaOBLXMS 

(By  George  O.  Wilson) 
WASHtKOTOH.— Navy  is  so  alarmed  about 
the  increasing  weight  and  drag  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  P-lllB  that  It  may  withdraw 
from  the  blservice  tactical  fighter-bomber 
program  imless  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  allows  substantial  design  changes. 
Either  coiune  would  be  distressing  to  Mc- 
Namara, who  has  claimed  the  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  General  Dynamics  Navy  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  versions  of  the  F-aH  (TFX) 
will  save  the  taxpayers  $1  billion — a  claim 
challenged  by  the  former  F-lll  project  offi- 
cer who  did  the  arithmetic. 

Albert  W.  Blackburn,  who  concentrated  on 
achieving  commonality  in  the  P-111  designs 
while  with  the  Defense  research  and  engi- 
neering office,  said  bis  "rough  estimate"  of 
the  $1  billion  saving  was  made  before  any 
contractors  had  submitted  bids  (AW  May  27, 
1963,  p.  32). 

Shortly  after  Navy  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nitze 
took  office  last  November,  he  asked  for  a 
briefing  on  the  F-n IB.  The  analyses  were  so 
pessimistic  that  some  officials  in  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons  and  in  the  Navy  air  staff 
recommended  getting  out  of  the  program. 
But  top  Defense  Department  officials  per- 
suaded Nitze  to  wait  until  more  hard  facts 
were  in. 

Pessimism  about  both  Air  Force  and  Navy 
versions  of  the  F-lll  Is  concentrated  mostly 
at  the  lower  levels  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment where  the  analyses  of  the  performance 
and  cost  of  the  aircraft  are  actually  being 
done.  The  pessimistic  reports  contrast  with 
rosy  public  statements  by  McNamara,  Nitze. 
Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  and 
General  Dynamics  spokesmen  who  insist  the 
development  program  is  going  along  splendid- 
ly. At  his  March  6  news  conference,  Mc- 
Namara said  the  Navy  was  not  showing  any 
reluctance  to  buy  the  F-lll,  and  added  that 
the  weight  problems  "dont  app>ear  serious." 
Top-level  Navy  assessment  of  these  con- 
flicting reports  Is  scheduled  for  mid-July 
when  enough  information  will  be  on  hand 
to  Indicate  Just  what  the  Navy  should  do. 
In  advance  of  this  reappraisal,  a  variety  of 
studies  are  being  conducted  by  General 
Dynamics  and  its  chief  subcontractor, 
Grumman,  by  the  Defense  Department  re- 
search and  engineering  office,  and  by  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  These  studies  range  from 
how  to  overcome  such  technical  difficulties 
as  excess  weight  and  drag  to  a  cost-effective- 
ness study  of  the  P-111  as  a  weapon. 

All  this  is  being  done  in  such  a  highly 
charged  political  atmosphere  that  few  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  talk  about  it  for  attribu- 
tion. They  know  Senator  John  L.  McCltl- 
LAN,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  Is  looking  over 
their  shoulders  and  will  make  capital  out  of 
their  difficulties  when  his  investigating  sub- 
committee resumes  hearings  on  the  F-lll 
award. 

So  the  strategy  of  McNamara,  Nitze,  and 
Zuckert  is  to  minimize  the  development 
difficulties  in  public  in  hopes  they  can  be 
solved  In  private.  General  Dj^amics  is  as- 
suming the  same  posture  while  Grununan, 
whose  reputation  for  building  superior  Navy 
aircraft  also  will  be  affected  by  the  F-lllB, 
portrays  Itself  as  merely  a  subcontractor 
which  cannot  speak  out. 

Adding  fuel  to  the  dispute  Is  the  fact  that 
the  USAF  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  has 
awarded  Boeing,  whose  loss  of  the  F-lll  con- 
tract started  all  the  controversy,  a  contract 
to  study  what  aircraft  should  be  the  follow- 
on  to  the  P-111.  It  is  really  unrelated  to 
the  current  F-lll  fight,  but  will  not  be 
viewed  that   way   by   Members   of   Congress 


trying  to  prove  McNamara  should  have  given 
the  F-lll  contract  to  Boeing  in  the  first 
place,  as  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  recom- 
mended. 

Most  worrisome  of  the  development  prob- 
lems to  the  Navy  is  the  weight  of  the  F-lllB. 
Navy  originally  hoped  to  keep  the  aircraft 
to  alx>ut  60,000  poiinds.  This  early  goal  was 
raised  to  65,000  pounds  and  mostly  recently 
to  63,500.  But  the  most  recent  weight  esti- 
mate Is  about  70,000  po\mds,  with  predic- 
tions that  the  ultimate  weight  of  the  F-lllB 
may  be  as  high  as  75,000  to  80,000  pounds. 

Compounding  the  weight  difficulty  is  more 
drag  than  the  Navy  and  the  contractor  orig- 
inally anticipated — about  2  to  3  percent 
more  acocrdlng  to  Navy  estimates.  General 
Dynamics  declined  to  comment  on  this  fig- 
ure, but  said  the  ai^llcation  of  the  area 
rule  on  the  fuselage  had  been  modified  to  de- 
crease the  drag.  Also,  the  company  said  it 
had  designed  a  cleaner  canopy  for  the  F-lll. 

Pessimists  predict  that  these  weight  and 
drag  increases  threaten  to  |>roduce  marginal 
performance  and  an  aircraft  too  heavy  for 
Navy  carriers.  Also  Navy  officials  assert  that 
even  if  the  weight  is  reduced  through  emer- 
gency measures,  the  resulting  aircraft  will 
not  have  the  growth  capability  that  the  mUi- 
tary  always  desires. 

A  General  Djrnamlcs  spokesman  at  Fy>rt 
Worth,  Tex.,  plant  where  the  F-lll  Is  being 
built  admitted  the  weight  problems,  but  said 
they  could  be  overcome.  He  said  cme  solution 
is  to  add  more  titanium  to  the  aircraft,  al- 
though not  in  the  stress-bearing  areas.  He 
predicted  the  resulting  aircraft  wUl  meet  the 
specifications,  and  said  that  General  Dynam- 
ics already  had  achieved  6  of  the  13  develoi>- 
ment  milestones  for  the  F-lll.  After  its 
July  assessment  of  the  F-lllB,  the  Navy  is 
expected  to  take  one  of  these  courses: 

Accept  the  aircraft  as  configured  at  that 
time. 

Walt  until  after  the  first  F-lll  A  flight — 
expected  In  December  or  January — before 
making  a  decision. 

Insist  on  only  slight  changes,  such  as  dis- 
pensing with  some  of  the  avionics  needed  by 
the  Air  Force  but  not  the  Navy  to  make  the 
aircraft  lighter. 

Demand  major  design '  changes  to  correct 
weight,  drag,  and  lift  shortcomings. 

Elect  to  withdraw  from  the  F-lll  program 
altogether  on  groimds  the  investment  is  not 
Justified  in  terms  of  either  performance  or 
cost. 

Either  of  the  last  two  courses  would  be  ob- 
jectionable to  McNamara  be<».use  of  the 
stress  he  has  placed  on  "commonality."  The 
Defense  Secretary  told  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigating  Subccnunittee  that  a  major 
reason  tor  choosing  General  Dynamics  was 
that  its  design  had  more  areas  of  Air  Force- 
Navy  commonality  than  the  Boeing  proposal 
(AW  Mar.  as,  1963,  p.  81 ) . 

But  political  developments  could  make 
either  of  those  last  two  actions  more  palat- 
able at  a  later  date.  If  President  Johnson  is 
elected,  McNamara  will  not  necessarily  re- 
main Defense  Secretary.  And  if  a  Republi- 
can is  elected,  the  whole  F-lli  program  will 
be  revlevrad  by  the  new  administration. 

All  this  makes  any  long-range  prediction 
for  the  Navy  F-lllB  extremely  risky.  It 
would  appear  that  only  compelling  technical 
difficulties  would  prcwnpt  Nitze  to  take  any 
drastic  action  on  the  F-lll  before  the  No- 
I'ember  elections.  The  July  reappraisal  is 
expected  to  show  whether  these  difficulties 
are  in  fact  compelling,  as  some  of  his  techni- 
cal advisers  insist.  In  short.  Secretary  Nitze 
must  make  his  conmoand  decision  soon  on 
the  F-lll. 
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raise  the  river's  temperature  so  high  in  the 
summer  that  the  water  is  rendered  unfit 
even  tor  cooling  purposes. 

Dwindling  water  supplies  In  Western 
States,  a  rapidly  dropping  water  table  In  the 
Northern  Plains  and  a  salty  taste  In  fresh 
water  wells  near  the  Texas  coast  partially 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

The  country's  leading  hydrologlsts  agree 
that  the  country's  water  resources  are  abun- 
dant enough  to  handle  future  emergencies. 
But  they  stress  that  if  a  full-scale  water 
crisis  Is  to  be  avoided,  proper  research  and 
positive  managemnt  of  national  water  re- 
sources must  be  substituted  for  present  In- 
difference on  th  part  of  the  U.S.  population. 
Greater  amounts  of  water  will  also  be 
needed  for  flood  control,  pollution  abate- 
ment, navigation  channels,  wildlife  preserva- 
tion, and  recreational  needs. 

And  overriding  the  basic  problem  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  Is  the  ticklish  question  of 
water  quality  which  has  been  plaguing  scien- 
tists more  and  more  over  the  last  decade. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  called  the 
pollution  situation  "a  national  disgrace." 
"Pollution  of  our  country's  rivers  and 
streams."  he  told  Congress  in  early  1963,  "has 
reached  alarming  proportions." 

Presently,  there  is  irrefutable  evidence  that 
the  United  States  Is  poisoning  Its  waters  with 
chemical  bug  killers,  qulck-sudslng  deter- 
gents, radioactive  wastes,  slaughtr  house  re- 
mains, untreated  municipal  and  industrial 
sewage,  crfl  well  brine,  pulp  mill  acids,  and 
tons  of  silt  from  highway  and  building  proj- 
ects. 

Says  Gordon  McCallum,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service's  division  of  water 
trial  wastes  clogging  the  water." 

"In  city  after  city,  drinking  water  be- 
comes less  palatable  as  more  and  more 
chemicals  are  added  to  rid  it  of  pollutants. 
Miles  of  stream,  bays,  and  estuaries  are 
lost  each  year  to  flsh  and  wildlife,  to  fishing 
and  swimming  because  of  unsightly,  smelly 
and  actually  dangerous  sewage  and  Indus- 
trial wastes  clogging  the  water." 

And  Surgeon  General  Luther  L.  Terry 
notes  : 

"We  are  by  no  means  sur  that  at  least 
some  viruses  are  not  slipping  through  our 
present  water  purification  and  disinfection 
processes  and  entering  our  water  mains. 
Hepatitis  may  be  an  example." 

In  Congress,  the  struggle  for  effective  pol- 
lution controls  has  been  an  uphill  affair. 
After  guiding  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  through  the  House  in  1953.  Representa- 
tive John  Blatnik,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
noted: 

"It  was  a  forlorn,  distressing  experience. 
Schedule  a  hearing  and  three  persons  would 
show  up.  Leaders  in  both  parties  grumbled 
about  that  'stinking  sewer  bill'  and  couldn't 
see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about." 

The  "stinking  sewer  bill"  gave  the  Federal 
Government  power  to  force  cities  and  indus- 
tries on  Interstate  waterways  to  build  treat- 
ment plants  to  eliminate  dangerous  wastes. 
Amendments  passed  in  1961  extended  en- 
forcement to  all  navigable  waterways. 

Enforcement  actions  have  thus  far  been 
brought  against  over  250  cities.  Including 
New  York,  Pltsburgh.  and  Portland,  Oreg.. 
and  also  against  several  industrial  giants. 

Congress  also  tackled  the  water  shortage 
problem.  The  Senate's  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  chaired  by  the 
late  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Oklahoma  Democrat,  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  monumental  2-year 
study  of  the  Nation's  future  water  needs  In 
1961. 

The  committee  reported  U.S.  watfer  de- 
mands will  double  by  1980.  triple  by  the  year 
2000.  Right  now,  the  country  Is  using  about 
hill  the  water  It  can  trap. 

Price  tag  on  the  committee's  proposed 
sweeping  program  of  new  dams  and  reservoirs 
and  new  industrial  and  municipal  sewage 
works  was  $54  billion. 


It  also  noted  that  5  areas  In  the  country 
could  run  out  of  water  by  1980  unless  ade- 
quate  steps  were  soon  taken.  The  areas 
the  Upper  Missouri  River,  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande  and  Colorado  Rivers,  the  Colorado 
Basin,  Lower  California  and  the  Great  Basin 
between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. 

Early  in  April,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Water  Development  began  eval- 
uating a  mammoth  proposal  io  divert  water 
from  Alaskan  rivers  through  Canada  to  the 
Southwestern  and  Midwestern  United  States. 
This  Is  the  distance  from  Sweden  to  Egypt. 
This  could  fit  hand-ln-hand  with  a  Corps 
of  Engineers  project  now  on  the  drawing 
boards  to  build  the  largest  dam  In  North 
America  at  Rampart  Rapids  on  the  Yukon 
River  in  north-central  Alaska.  The  Rampart 
dam  would  create  a  reservoir  slightly  larger 
than  Lake  Erie,  the  12th  largest  Inland  body 
of  water  on  earth. 

The  striking  note  about  these  two  $100 
billion  proposals  Is  not  their  size,  but  the 
fact  they're  even  being  considered. 

Americans  have  always  taken  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  was  blessed  with  a 
cheap,  plentiful  water  supply.  New  demands 
for  expanding  Industry  and  population,  cou- 
pled with  an  unwarranted  abuse  of  water 
and  streanis  by  pollution,  should  smash  this 
smug  attitude. 

Industry,  homes,  and  farms  already  use 
over  300  billion  gallons  dally.  This  figure  will 
triple  by  the  time  that  today's  children  are 
buying  their  own  homes. 

Building  the  dams  and  reservoirs  to  ac- 
commodate needed  water  Is  simple  compared 
to  the  problem  of  acquiring  the  land  to  act 
as  a  giant  saucer. 

Particularly  In  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States — where  residents  can 
trace  their  family  real  estate  back  for  several 
hundred  years — It  Is  dUBcxilt  to  persuade 
families  to  give  up  their  homes  to  biUld 
a  dam. 

Senator  Kerr,  was  concerned  about  appar- 
ent public  indifference  to  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
told  a  banquet  audience: 

"I  believe  that  If  most  of  you  got  an 
analysis  of  the  water  you  drink,  you  would 
be  shocked  and  uneasy.  The  result  might 
even  drive  you  to  drink — but  not  water." 

One  group  which  is  not  indifferent  to 
water  problems  is  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
national  group  which  has  been  lobbying  for 
an  effective  water  policy  for  63  years. 

In  the  past,  this  group  has  had  consider- 
able success  in  creating  awareness  of  water 
problems  by  local  communities. 

Several  cities  have  developed  water  con- 
servation systems  on  their  own.  In  1957 
when  water  was  selling  at  60  cents  for  a 
half-gallon  carton  after  a  0-year  drought, 
Dallas  citizens  backed  a  water  plan  to  build 
lakes  and  dams,  complete  and  modern  pump 
lines,  and  pumping  stations. 

Water  rates  rose  34  percent,  but  during 
last  stmuner's  severe  drought,  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  water  usage  despite  a  record 
consiunptlon. 

In  Culpeper.  Va.,  where  George  Washing- 
ton first  predicted  water  problems  In  1749 

landowners  worked  together  for  5  years  to 
build  three  small  dams  on  nearby  streams 
to  hold  back  floodwaters  and  provide  reser- 
voirs in  time  of  drought. 

The  two  gigantic  Alaska  plans  would  ap- 
proach the  problem  on  a  national  level. 
The  first,  proposed  by  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.. 
Los  Angeles  engineers  and  constructors, 
would  collect  surpItiB  water  from  rivers  In 
Alaska  and  northwestern  Canada  and  re- 
distribute It  to  the  United  Stetes.  Canada. 
and  Mexico  through  a  system  of  canals,  tun- 
nels, and  aqueducts. 

.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers U  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  more 
urgent  short-range   water   problems  In  the 
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Nation.  Following  are  the  most  pressing, 
by  area : 

New  England:  Flood  control  in  the  south- 
ern part,  where  rivers  and  streams  are  un- 
usually narrow  bedded;  also,  expansion  of 
navigation  facilities  in  coastal  harbors. 

Middle  Atlantic:  Projected  future  water 
shortage  for  seaboard  areas,  estimated  to  be 
megalopolis  by  the  year  2000.  Studies  now 
in  progress  on  Susquehanna  and  Potomac 
Rivers  as  source  of  extra  water.  Construc- 
tion already  started  on  similar  projects  on 
Delaware  River. 

South:  Projected  shortage  of  water  for 
industrial  needs  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama:  expansion  of  navigation  facili- 
ties, such  as  Trans-Florida  Barge  Canal, 
Texas  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  and 
Chattahoochee  River. 

Midwest:  Flood  control  on  Ohio  and 
Illinois  Rivers;  sewage  disposal  In  Chicago. 

Plains  States:  Projected  water  shortage  for 
irrigation;  pollution  abatement  needed  on 
Missouri  River. 

Rocky  Mountains:  Projected  water  stor- 
age for  both  Irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
power. 

Southwest:  Current  water  shortage  for 
booming  metropolitan  areas  of  Los  Angeles, 
Phoenix,  Tucson. 

Northwest:  Projected  water  shortage  for 
hydroelectric  power. 


Dedication  of  St.  Vladimir's  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  3,  it  was  my  privilege  and  plea- 
sure to  attend  and  speak  briefly  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  St.  Vladimir's 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Parochial  School  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  It  was  also  the  occasion 
of  the  60th  anniversary  of  St.  Vladimir's 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

The  ceremony  and  the  banquet  which 
followed  were  deeply  impressive.  Led  by 
Archbishop  Metropolitan  Ambrose  Seny- 
shyn,  a  distinguished  group  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  parish  and  its  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Roman  Bodnar,  and  to  commemorate  the 
years  of  past  accomplishment  and  future 
progress. 

For  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly welcome  opportunity  to  join 
with  so  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry  who  have,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  St.  Vladi- 
mir's Parish,  so  enriched  the  life  of  our 
community.  Through  their  religious 
convictions  and  thei  rspirit  of  selfless 
dedication  to  their  church,  they  have 
built  both  a  physical  plant  and  a  spiritual 
environment  which  will  perpetuate  the 
light  of  the  faith  into  the  long  years 
ahead. 

The  story  of  what  the  poonie  of  Ft. 
Vladimir's  have  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  larger  story  of 
America  and,  sis  such.  I  am  certain  it 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  our 
colleagues  In  the  Congress.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  include,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  a  brief  history 
of  St.  Vladimir's  Parish,  a  letter  of  grati- 


tude to  his  parishl(mer8  from  Father 
Bodnar.  and  a  statement  of  appreciation 
to  theli'  pastor  fnMn  the  members  of  St. 
Vladimir's. 

HisTOKT  or  8r.  Vlasimb  Paush,  EuzABvrH, 
N.J. 

EARLY  HISTOET 

The  Ukrainian  community  In  Elizabeth 
began  to  form  Just  befcMV  the  turn  of  the 
century,  around  188S-1887.  By  1900  there 
were  about  40  families  and  SO  unmarried 
persons.  The  city  of  Elizabeth  itself  had  a 
population  of  about  85,000.  The  ensuing 
growth  of  the  city  and  with  It  the  Ukrainian 
community,  resulted  mostly  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  oil  industries  in  the 
vicinity,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Elizabeth  today  has  over  110,000  inhabitants. 
Its  Ukrainian  community  has  gr^tly  in- 
creased both  because  of  the  normal  popula- 
tion growth  and  of  the  influx  of  new  immi- 
grants after  the  Second  World  War.  Today 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Vladi- 
mir serves  about  S70  families  and  100  single 
parishioners. 

At  first  the  small  community  of  Ukrain- 
ians had  to  depend  on  an  older  and  more 
established  parish  nearby  for  Its  spiritual 
needs.  This  was  the  parish  In  Jersey  City 
whose  pastor  was  Rev.  Mykola  Pidhorecky. 
He  traveled  to  Elizabeth  to  celebrate  Mass 
In  a  rented  place  and  advised  and  guided 
the  commxinity  In  the  matter  of  building 
their  own  church. 

In  1903  the  idea  of  having  a  church  was 
born.  A  church  building  committee  was 
formed  6uid  ground  purchased.  This  formal 
act  establishes  the  actual  formation  of  St. 
Vladimir's  Parish  in  Elizabeth. 

From  then  on.  the  unfolding  history  of 
the  psurish,  with  its  fortunes  and  misfortunes, 
Is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  parishes. 
Events  followed  events  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
higher  level  of  spiritual  life  for  the  people 
and  in  the  organization  of  church  matters. 
There  were  also  years  of  hxmiillatlon  and 
despair  before  the  parish  achieved  Its  ulti- 
mate conformation  and  consolidation.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  many. 

The  first  reason  lay  In  the  fact  that  the 
initial  parish  group  was  weak  and  small  in 
number,  with  a  varied  membership.  Both 
the  First  World  War,  Ukrainians  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary emigrated  to  America,  Intend- 
ing primarily  to  amass  enough  money  to 
return  to  their  homeland.  However,  the 
occupation  of  Halychyn  (Galicla)  by  Poland 
put  an  end  to  their  original  plans  and  they 
settled  here  permanently. 

The  second  cause  was  that  this  small  com- 
munity too.  was  not  a  homogeneous  one.  It 
consisted  of  emigres  from  different  Ukrainian 
lands.  Mainly  there  were  three  distinct 
groups:  the  Halychany  ( Galicla  ns),  the 
Lemky  and  the  Carpatho-Ukralnlans  from 
Hungary.  Sometimes  these  groups  clashed 
and  their  differences  were  reflected  in  the 
life  of  the  parish.  When  time  came  to  divide 
the  diocese  into  separate  ones  of  Galician 
and  of  Carpatho-Ukralnian  (Uhorsky-Ruth- 
enlan)  worshipers,  around  100  families  left 
St.  Vladimir's  to  Join  the  new  Ruthenian 
parish. 

The  third  deterrent  to  parish  growth  was 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  church 
assets  was  not  yet  lawfully  established. 
Ukrainians  of  former  Austria-Hungary  had 
no  such  opportunity  to  acquire  administra- 
tive experience.  Decisions  on  such  matters 
as,  for  Instance,  where  to  build  the  chxirch, 
on  management,  occasioned  frequent  quar- 
rels, which  threatened  parish  unity.  The 
Elizabeth  parish  was  even  threatened  with 
a  split,  which  fortunately  did  not  happen. 

All  these  are  symptomatic  of  a  young, 
growing  community,  newly  formed  of  diver- 
gent groups,  and  thvis  symptomatic  too  of 
the  young  parish  of  St.  Vladimir's  which 
formed,  grew  and  became  strong  In  this  com- 
munity. 


CRUBCH,    RECTORY.    CONVEhfT,    AND    SCHOOL 

In  1903  a  plot  of  land  at  South  and  Grler 
Avenues  was  pvirchased  for  91, 060.  In  Jan- 
uary 1906,  the  building  of  the  church  on  this 
land  was  begun  and  was  completed  In  1906. 
This  first  church  cost  $6,600.  The  money 
was  raised  by  borrowing  from  a  bank  and  by 
assessing  parishioners  of  Elizabeth  $15  per 
family  and  those  living  In  Ellzabethport, 
Roselle,  and  Cranford  $10  per  family.  Single 
persons  were  assessed  $7.50  In  Elizabeth  and 
$6  in  the  outlying  districts.  Monthly  dues 
were:  $1  per  family,  75  cents  per  single  male 
and  60  cents  per  single  female. 

The  first  church  could  accommodate  100 
soxUs.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  building 
was  too  small.  In  1909  another  church  build- 
ing conunittee  was  formed  to  erect  a  new, 
larger  church,  which  eventually  was  built 
in  1914  at  a  cost  of  $19,500.  In  1848  the 
Interior  of  this  new  church  was  painted  by 
the  artist  Svlatoelav  Hordynsky. 

From  1956  to  1958  basic  remodeling  was 
done  on  the  church  both  outside  and  inside. 
The  original  wooden  structiire  was  faced  with 
brick,  new  doors  and  alumlnvun  stained-glass 
windows  were  installed,  as  wot  new  lighting 
and  heating  systems.  A  confessional  was 
purchased,  the  sacristy  was  enlarged  and  the 
church  paintings  retouched.  Repairs  to  the 
outer  chiu-ch  cost  $46,000.  while  remodeling 
the  Interior  cost  another  $23,000.  In  this 
same  period,  repairs  were  made  to  the  rect<M"y 
building  and  the  church  hall,  which  was 
converted  into  a  schoolroom,  all  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  The  original  church  buUdlng  was 
moved  to  the  adjacent  lot  In  1914  and  has 
since  functioned  as  a  church  hall. 

The  new  church  seats  400.  Because  of  the 
normal  population  increase  in  the  parish  and 
the  latest  Influx  of  Immigrants,  this  church 
too  is  becoming  crowded. 

The  first  rectory  was  purchased  in  1914  at 
347  Grler  Avenue  for  $4,000.  In  1953  the 
parish  was  able  to  purchase  the  new  rectory 
at  307  Grler  Avenue  and  the  old  rectory  was 
converted  into  a  school. 

In  1946  the  Sister's  convent  at  307  Grler 
Avenue  was  purchased.  The  Sisters  came  to 
the  parish  in  1949  and  assiuned  the  duties  of 
teaching  Ukrainian  evening  school.  In  1954 
the  full -day  parochial  school  was  established 
in  the  old  rectory,  starting  with  a  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade  class. 

In  195^  the  $25,000  mortgage  held  by  the 
Provident  Association  was  paid  off  and  the 
new  school  building  fund  campaign  was 
launched,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school. 

In  1959  ground  for  the  school  was  pvir- 
chased at  435  Grler  Avenue,  and  plans  for 
the  school  building  and  auditorium  were 
drawn  up. 

In  1961  the  adjacent  school  land  was  pxir- 
chased,  which  gave  a  total  frontage  of  179.5 
feet  and  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  total  costs 
of  the  land  were  $31,000. 

In  1962  the  building  plans  were  completed 
and  the  erection  of  the  school  begun  in  May. 

In  1963  the  school  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $308,000.  This  cost  was  met  partly  by  con- 
tributions and  by  loans  frcmi  the  Provident 
Association  ($100,000)  and  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association  ($125,000).  The  sum  of 
$23,900  was  paid  to  the  architect  for  his 
plans  of  the  school  and  auditorium  and  for 
his  supervision  of  the  actual  building. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  all -day  paro- 
chial in  1954.  a  new,  higher  grade  was  added 
each  year.  This  required  new  expenditures 
to  provide  additional  classrooms  and  some- 
what delayed  the  starting  date  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  school  building.  Since  1963. 
the  full  eight  grade  classes  are  taught  in  the 
new  building. 

The  above  dates  show  the  physical  growth 
of  the  parish.  Since  1954.  the  administration 
of  these  now  imposing  church  properties  has 
been  conducted  according  to  canonical  direc- 
tives and  according  to  New  Jersey  State  law. 

AH  the  above  facts  at  the  same  time  attest 
to  the  inner,  spiritual  growth  of  the  parish. 
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structlon.  with  the  architects  of  our  paro- 
chial school,  in  providing  us  with  a  build- 
ing that  can  bocwt  of  fine  quality  and  design. 
In  his  desire  to  provide  the  best  for  his 
parishioners,  Father  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sult with  quallflad  members  of  the  laity  In 
allied  construction  problems.  We  appreci- 
ate the  fine  administrative  hand  shown  by 
Father  In  overcoming  the  myriad  problems 
entailed  by  a  new  school  opening. 

Happy  as  we  are  of  Father  Bodnar 's  ad- 
ministrative abUltlee.  we  the  parishioners  are 
more  deeply  grateful  for  his  being  a  dedi- 
cated pastcn*  to  his  flock.  Through  his  guid- 
ance, we  parishioners  have  acquired  a  new 
and  proud  awareness  of  our  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  our  Ukrainian  rite.  Seeds  of  his 
sermons  have  borne  fruit  In  a  true  spiritual 
awakening  and  growth  In  the  parish  and 
parishioners,  attested  to  by  the  Increased 
attendance  at  church  and  increased  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  We  know  it  Is  our 
pastor's  heartfelt  desire  to  safeguard  the  fu- 
ture of  every  child  in  the  parish  by  receiving 
the  proper  Catholic  training  and  upbringing. 

With  these  few  words.  Father,  we  give  ex- 
pression to  a  fraction  of  our  full  tribute  and 
appreciation.    God  bless  you. 


DerelopBCBt  of  tke  Appalachian  Refioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KJCNTTJCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  President  Johnson  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  I  joined  with  the  Senate^-  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rawdolph]  and  other  Sen- 
ators in  introducing  S.  2782,  which  em- 
bodies those  recwnmendatlons.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  on 
this  program,  written  from  Harlan,  Ky., 
and  appearing  In  the  VS.  News  I:  World 
Report  of  May  11.  1964,  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  along  with 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Louisville  Times  of  April 
27,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  lae  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
(From  VS.  News  &  World  Report,  May  11, 
1964] 

Haxlan,  Kt. — Whenever  the  idea  of  a  war 
on  poverty  Is  mentioned,  one  area  comes  to 
mind — that  of  Appalachla. 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  spending  of  about 
t4  billion  Is  planned  during  the  next  5  years. 
A  recent  visit  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son dramatized  the  problems  of  poverty  that 
exist  here. 

Appalachla  is  a  region  that  covers  parts 
of  10  States  and  contains  15  3  million  people. 
Within  this  region  are  some  prosperous 
cities — and  some  of  the  poorest  rural  com- 
munities In  the  Nation. 

Fockets  of  worst  poverty  are  In  the  once- 
rich  coal  mining  districts.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  In  mountainous  areas,  often 
hard  to  reach. 

The  people  here  are  mostly  of  early  Ameri- 
can stock.  Many  of  them  are  skilled  coal 
miners.  But  now  many  mines  have  been 
closed.  Others  have  been  mechanized.  Min- 
ing jobs  are  scarce.  Few  of  the  people  here 
ttave  the  skills  required  to  get  Jobs  In  in- 
dustrial cities.  And  their  land  is  poor  for 
farming. 


As  a  resiilt,  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  left  these  people  on  the  out- 
side. Many  of  them  live  chiefly  on  relief. 
It  U  estimated  that  a  million  people  in  Ap- 
palachla get  Government  handouts  of  sur- 
plus food.  The  Government  pours  about 
•600  million  a  year  into  the  Appalachian 
area  for  relief. 

"Crucified"  by  welfare:  Robert  Hosklns. 
editor  of  the  Harlan  DaUy  Enterprise,  says: 

"Welfare  programs  have  crucified  these 
people.  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen.  I  see  signs  that 
people  are  Increasingly  satisfied  with  a  low 
level  of  living,  losing  their  ambition. 

"We  have  had  so  many  studies,  so  many 
promises — and  so  UtUe  acUon— that  the  peo- 
ple here  no  longer  get  excited  over  new 
studies.  They  will  get  excited  only  when 
they  see  action." 

Latest  Idea  for  action  is  a  program  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  to  Congress  on 
April  28.  It  calls  foe  a  special  "war  on  pov- 
erty" designed  Just  for  this  region.  Congress 
Is  being  asked  to  vote  $228  million  to  get  the 
program  going  thU  year.  So,  if  Congress 
approves,  Appalachla  will  provide  the  first 
big  test  for  the  Johnson  "war  on  poverty." 

L.B.J. '8  program:  Here  Is  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  do  In  Appalachla: 

1.  Build  new  roads — a  system  of  2,3S0 
miles — to  open  Isolated  areas  to  the  outside 
world.  Estimated  total  cost:  $920  million. 
Including  $90  million  in  ths  first  fiscal  year, 
starting  July  1. 

2.  Develop  water  resources — including 
flood  control,  development  of  industrial  and 
recreational  possibilities,  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties.    First-year  cost:   $4S3  mUlion. 

3.  Improve  pastureland — an  attempt  to 
convert  marginal  farmland  Into  pastiire  for 
livestock  production.  Estimate  of  first-year 
cost:  $22  million. 

4.  Restore  tlmberlands — also  promote  tim- 
ber manufacturing  and  marketing.  First- 
year  cost:  $6.7  million. 

5.  Revive  coal  Industry — promote  new  uses 
for  coal.  Improve  mining  practices  and  en- 
courage restoration  of  mined-over  land. 
First-year  cost:  $18  million — boosted  from 
$3  million  at  the  last  minute  on  urging  by 
Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States. 

6.  Train  workers — prepare  them  for  new 
Jobs  In  Industry.  Cost  In  the  first  year:  A 
special  appropriation  of  $37  million  Is  asked, 
to  be  supplemented  by  $34  million  from  other 
Federal  programs. 

7  Set  up  a  regional  commission — an  or- 
ganization of  Federal  and  State  officials — to 
direct  planning  and  help  States  and  localities 
develop  their  own  projects. 

First-year  costs  also  Include  $3  6  million 
for  administration  and  $10  million  for  grants 
to  local  projects. 

But  the  $228  million  asked  for  the  first 
year  Is  only  a  beginning.  Estimates  are  that 
the  program  will  grow  to  a  total  cost  of 
around  $4  billion — mostly  Federal  funds. 

A  look  at  the  map  above  shows  the  size  of 
the  area  that  Is  known  as  Appalachla.  It 
stretches  from  Pennsylvania  across  all  of 
West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Maryland.  Vlr- 
elnla.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North 
Carolina,  down  Into  Alabama  and  Georgia — 
an  area  bigger  than  Japan. 

Not  all  of  this  area  is  poverty  stricken. 
Within  Appalachla  are  large  Industrial  cen- 
ters such  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charleston  and 
Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  and 
Birmingham.  Ala.  Some  of  these  big  cities, 
and  some  smaller  ones,  are  prosp>€rlng.  Resi- 
dents of  such  cities  do  not  consider  them- 
selves to  be  part  of  Appalachla. 

It  Is  In  rural  areas  that  Appalachla's  real 
poverty  Is  to  be  found.  Over  half  of  the  re- 
gion's population  Is  rural.  By  contrast.  In 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  only  28  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  rural  sections. 

Usually,  "rxiral"  and  "farming"  go  togeth- 
er. But  not  in  Appalachla.  Here,  few  of  the 
rural  residents  are  fanners.     Most  of  them 
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work   In  coal  mines  or  on  railroads  or  sell 
goods  and  services  to  those  who  do. 

Many  have  no  work  at  all.  The  iinemploy- 
ment  rate  in  some  parts  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  reaches  35  percent  or  more. 
Throughout  the  rural  nonfarm  areas  of  Ap- 
palachla, unemployment  averages  8.5  percent. 
The  explanation  for  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment Is  a  simple  one :  From  1960  to  1960, 
mine  employment  declined  nearly  60  percent, 
farm  emplo3mient  more  than  60  percent. 
More  than  640.000  Jobs  were  lost  in  these 
two  activities.  Railroads  and  other  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  mining  and  farm- 
ing also  cut  b€ick  sharply. 

Manufacturing  employment  In  the  area  has 
Increased,  but  not  enough  to  take  up  the 
slack.  The  1950  to  1960  gain  in  manufactur- 
ing jobs  was  only  14  percent  here,  two-thirds 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Moreover, 
most  of  those  manufacturing  jobs  were  In 
cities,  not  In  rural  areas,  and  many  former 
miners  or  rail  workers  were  too  old  or  Insuffi- 
ciently sklUed  to  take  the  factory  jobs. 

Appalachla.  as  It  Is  today,  has  little  appeal 
to  private  Industry. 

Drive  through  this  region,  and  you  can 
see  why. 

Roads — where  they  exist — are  narrow, 
twisting,  and  steep.  Most  towns  are  unat- 
tractive. Coal  dust  settles  over  everything, 
helps  peel  the  paint  off  those  houses  that 
have  any  paint.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  pub- 
lic utilities  are  run  down,  in  need  of  repairs 
or  replacement. 

Even  in  r\util  areas,  the  population  is 
packed  densely  into  the  only  habitable 
areas — the  narrow  valleys. 

Few  skilled  workers:  The  labor  force, 
though  large,  contains  relatively  few  young 
or  skilled  workers.  In  addition,  coal  regions 
here  have  a  history  of  bad — even  violent — 
relations  between  labor  and  management, 
going  back  to  the  1930'b,  when  the  United 
Mine  Workers  organized  the  Industry. 

In  natural  beauty,  the  area  was  gener- 
ously endowed.  But  marunade  ugliness  Is 
now  spread  over  huge  parts  of  the  country. 
Big  machines  have  literally  torn  mountains 
apart  to  extract  coal.  Mud  and  slag  have 
washed  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
clogging  and  polluting  the  streams. 

In  such  conditions,  many  people,  too.  ap- 
pear to  have  eroded.  You  notice  that  a  large 
proportion  are  old.  Many  show  the  effects 
of  years  of  Improper  diet  and  inadequate 
medical  attention.  The  educational  average 
is  low. 

When  you  talk  to  the  people  you  find  dis- 
couragement— but  not  despair.  In  Harlan, 
Ky..  a  chamber  of  commerce  secretary  says: 
"We  have  a  real  problem.  We  need  help. 
These  welfare  checks  keep  people  alive,  but 
that's  all.  When  a  plfcrson  goes  on  relief,  a 
gradual  deterioration  sets  in.  People  be- 
come beaten.  Their  pride  Is  gone.  We  have 
a  generation  of  children  growing  up  not 
knowing  that  people  work  for  a  living. 

"But  the  great  majority  want  to  work, 
would  welcome  the  chance.  We  have  every 
conceivable  kind  of  committee  at  work  here 
on  civic  betterment.    We  are  not  quitting." 

In  Appalachla,  Va.,  the  town  manager.  John 
Fletcher,  says: 

"This  welfare  Is  an  unhealthy  thing.  Peo- 
plfe  here  want  the  Government  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves." 

In  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty, 
many  residents  of  Appalachla  see  real  hope. 
But  not  all  are  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

Almost  everywhere,  you  find  an  attitude  of 
"Let's  wait  and  see  what  really  comes  out  of 
all  these  plans." 

To  bring  Appalachla  back  to  prosperity  Is 
recognized  as  a  mammoth  job  that  will  take 
years,  at  best. 

In  a  way,  Appalachla  Is  becoming  a  lab- 
oratory test  for  the  war  on  poverty.  If  it 
works  here,  you  can  look  for  similar  attacks 
on  poverty  In  other  distressed  parts  of  the 
Nation. 


[From  the  Ijoulsville  Times,  Ape.  27.  19MI 
Do  Enooor  Cabx  About  th>  Poob? 
Whether  President  Johnson's  swift  trip 
Friday  really  taught  him  anything  about 
poverty  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  is 
open  to  question.  He  went  too  far  and  too 
fast  to  see  very  much  or  very  deeply.  Be- 
sides, the  President  hardly  needed  a  refresh- 
er course  in  economic  distress.  He  knows 
where  It  is  and  the  forms  it  takes. 

Nevertheless,  seeing  In  person  what  has 
been  known  only  through  reports  is  instruc- 
tive. And  when  what  is  seen  Is  as  dramati- 
cally sympathy  inducing  as  what  the  Presi- 
dent saw  Friday,  it  is  a  powerful  call  to 
action. 

Thus  what  the  President  saw  apparently 
was  the  final,  clinching  argument  that  per- 
suaded him  to  put  his  massive  support  be- 
hind a  program  to  bring  hope  to  an  area 
where  there  has  been  little  hope  for  many 
years. 

The  program,  whose  ultimate  cost  is  not 
known,  Includes  highways,  water  resources 
facilities,  sewage,  and  water  treatment  work, 
a  plan  to  Improve  pastures,  technical  help  for 
timber  growers,  and  additional  special  help 
for  Individuals,  such  as  education  and  voca- 
tional retraining. 

This  Is,  obviously,  a  long-range  program. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  It  Is  going  to  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money,  which  may  make  many 
In  Congress  reluctant.  And  without  con- 
gressional approval,  all  the  planning  and  all 
the  hoping  are  wasted. 

We  feel  that  President  Johnson's  trip, 
dramatizing  as  only  a  President  can  dram- 
atize the  depressed  and  even  degraded  sit- 
uation of  part  of  our  people,  will  have  some 
effect  on  Congress.  ITiese  men  can  hardly 
Ignore  the  throngs,  eager  and  yearning,  who 
awaited  Johnson.  Nor  can  they  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  feeling  in  Johnson's 
statement  to  one  of  the  groups  he  met: 
"We're  here  because  we  care." 

Whether  the  President's  trip  results  in 
anything  more  substantial  than  a  temporary 
uplifting  of  spirits  and  a  flurry  of  action  de- 
pends on  many  things.  It  depends,  first  of 
all,  on  enactment  of  the  various  proposals 
to  bring  about  a  resurgence  of  life  and  eco- 
nomic vigor  to  some  deeply  distressed  areas. 
It  depends  on  the  efficacy  of  that  program, 
on  whether  these  plans  are  the  most  appro- 
priate plans.  It  depends  on  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  are  put  Into  operation.  It 
depends  finally  on  the  desire  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  make  use  of  the  program. 

By  making  the  tour  and  by  requesting  his 
mialtlpolnt  program,  the  President  has 
shown  that  he  cares  about  the  poor.  The 
point  is:  Do  enough  other  Americans  care 
enough  to  do  something  effective  to  help 
them?  Do  they  have  the  ingenuity  and  the 
desire?  Or  are  the  poor  only  people  we  read 
about  but  don't  really  know,  people  for 
whom  we  feel  sorry  In  a  genteel,  uninvolved, 
and  impotent  fashion? 


Eloqaent  TettimoDf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  14,  1964,  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program.  His  statement 
was    one    of    the    most    incisive    and 


eloquent  statements  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  reports  oti  hl«  testimony  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  15,  1964] 
Nnao    Ties    Rights    to    Povkett    Plaks — 

WHrrNEY  Youwa  Assxsrs  It's  Tuce  fob 

UNrrB)  States  To  Bklievk 

(By  Marjorle  Himter) 

Washington,  AprU  14.— A  civil  rights 
leader  told  Congress  today  that  the  time 
had  come  for  America  to  say  to  the  Negro, 
"We  believe  In  you." 

Pleading  for  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion's antipoverty  bill,  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  said  "the  demonstrations  that  we 
are  seeing  In  the  streets  today  are  the  ones 
fostered  by  despair  and  hopelessness." 

Responsible  Negro  leadership,  he  contin- 
ued, "desperately  needs  some  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  Intentions  of  this  country  to 
right  a  historic  wrong." 

Without  some  victories  to  show  to  his 
people,  Mr.  Young  declared,  "the  next  march 
on  Washington  won't  be  led  by  the  Martin 
Luther  Kings,  the  Roy  Wllklnses,  and  the 
Whitney  Youngs.  This  isn't  a  threat:  It's  a 
reality  of  a  desperate  people." 

PANEL    ROOM    IS    HtTSHED 

Testifying  without  notes  in  a  hushed  hear- 
ing room,  Mr.  Young  told  members  of  the 
special  House  subcommittee  that  Is  han- 
dling the  antipoverty  bill: 

"I  think  Negro  citizens.  In  the  face  of  the 
years  of  provocation,  in  the  face  of  the  his- 
toric abuse,  have  shown  an  imaging  restraint 
and  an  amazing  loyalty.  •  •  •  They  have 
said  to  America,  "I  believe  in  you.'  " 

They  have  said  It,  he  continued,  in  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  when  they  gathered  In  a  church 
last  year  to  hear  the  widow  of  a  slain  leader. 
Medgar  W.  Evers,  tell  them:  "You  mustn't 
hate;  you  must  love." 

They  have  said  It.  Mr.  Young  declared, 
when  those  who  gathered  in  that  Mississippi 
church  stood  up  and  spontaneously  sang 
"My  country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  lib- 
erty." 

They  have  said  It,  he  said,  when  Negro  par- 
ents remained  calm  and  continued  to  pray 
after  their  children  had  been  bombed  In  a 
Sunday  school. 

THE    TEARS    OF    WANT 

All  this,  he  went  on,  came  from  a  people 
"who  have  so  little  reason  to  have  this  kind 
of  faith,  who  have  all  the  provocation,  the 
abuse,  the  murders,  the  years  of  want,  poor 
housing,  and  rats  biting  their  children." 

While  the  Nation  must  have  the  civil 
rights  leglslaUon,  Mr.  Young  said.  It  needs 
the  antipoverty  program,  too. 

"Today,  some  of  those  most  difficult  prob- 
lems we  face  are  In  those  cities  and  States 
like  New  York,"  he  said.  "We  are  afraid  that 
we  might  end  up  here  with  a  mouthful  of 
civil  rights  and  an  empty  stomach,  living  in 
a  hovel." 

Mr.  Young's  testimony  was  hailed  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  subcom- 
mittee as  one  of  the  most  stirring  presenta- 
tions ever  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"That  was  the  most  eloquent  statement  I 
have  yet  heard,  getting  at  the  heart  of  what 
Is  In  the  hearts  and  desires  of  the  Negroes  of 
this  country,"  Donald  C.  Bruce,  Republican, 
of  Indiana,  said. 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  Republican,  of  Michi- 
gan, commented,  "That  was  the  finest  and 
most  eloquent  statement  I've  heard  In  my 
work  on  this  subcommittee." 

Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  praised 
Mr.  Young  for  being  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  civil  rights  legislation,  while 
necessary,  will  not  solve  all  the  problems. 

She  paraphrased  James  Baldvrin.  the  Negro 
writer,  saying.  "What  will  civil  rights  legls- 
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science  because  of  Ralph  Bunche  and  some 
Negroes  aspire  to  baseball  becaxise  of  Jackie 
Robinson  and  a  Negro  like  Sidney  Poltler 
can  win  an  Oscar  once  he's  given  the  chance 
to  act. 

TOO   nw   WITH    JOBS 

But  while  noting  the  heights  to  which 
Negroes  can  soar  when  opportunity  opens 
to  them.  Young  concentrated  on  the  moet 
elemental  things  that  Negroes  want. 

He  told  the  story  of  the  Negro  child  who 
was  asked  on  a  coast-to-cocut  broadcast 
what  her  hopes  for  the  future  were  and  she 
replied  that  she  wanted  to  marry  a  man  with 
a  Job. 

In  the  lives  of  too  few  Negroes,  he  said,  are 
there  men  with  Jobs.  And  he  emphasized 
that  it  Is  the  Negroes  who  live  In  Inferior 
housing,  who  receive  less  schooling  than 
whites  and  who  die  7  years  sooner. 

This,  Young  said,  adds  up  to  a  "disaster,  a 
national  disgrace."  which  cannot  be  erased 
by  the  civil  rights  bill  alone.  The  civil  rights 
legislation,  he  said,  must  be  buttressed  by 
such  measures  as  the  antlpoverty  programs 
which  will  permit  Negroes  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities. 

AMAZING   RESTRAINT 

Without  such  help.  Young  continued. 
Negroes  automatically  will  become  "destruc- 
tive, dlsgnmtled  dependents.  ' 

During  the  last  year  when  so  many  acts 
of  violence  were  committed  against  Negroes, 
Young  said  the  Negro  has  shown  "amazing 
restraint"  in  the  face  of  having  "so  little 
reason  to  have  faith." 

It  now.  he  said.  Is  up  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  say,  "We,  too,  believe  In 
you." 

This  cannot  be  done,  he  said,  by  wrangling 
over  methods  of  attacking  poverty  Such 
tactics,  he  said,  smack  of  a  "dodge." 

And  he  declared  those  who  criticize  the 
antlpoverty  bill  on  the  grounds  that  most  of 
Its  programs  would  benefit  Negroes  are  guilty 
of  the  "very  dangerous"  Implication  that  the 
Oovemment  would  be  less  concerned  about 
poverty  if  It  were  strictly  a  Negro  problem 

BILL  CALLED  UINTMtTK 

Such  critics,  he  said,  unwittingly  confirm 
the  belief  of  the  Communists  and  the  Black 
Muslims  that  the  white  man  is  so  "morally 
bankrupt"  that  he  Is  Incapable  of  concern 
over  the  Negro. 

Young  also  knocked  down  suggestions  that 
existing  manpower  development  and  voca- 
tional educational  programs  are  the  answer 
to  fighting  poverty  by  stating  that  "less  than 
a  handful"  of  those  in  need  of  help  are 
receiving  it  under  these   programs. 

The  antlpoverty  bill,  he  said,  represents 
only  a  "mlnimimi"  of  what  is  needed  to 
"paint  up  the  Harlems  of  this  Nation"  and  to 
give  men  "a  sense  of  earning  a  living" 

But.  he  emphasized,  the  program  repre- 
sents a  historic  first,  particularly  because 
phases  of  it  will  be  developed  "by  planning 
with  Negroes  Instead  of  for  Negroes." 

The  Important  thing,  he  said,  is  to  get  the 
program  moving  quickly  and  to  make  the 
Impoverished  visible  even  to  those  "who 
keep  their  faces  burled  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  while  they  ride  to  Westchester 
County." 


Tying  Tariff  Policy  to  Farm  Price« 
Dangerous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TxxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


Rbcord  I  would  like  to  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  5.  1964.  The  editorial  wisely  points 
out  the  danger  In  tying  economic  ad- 
vancement and  tariffs  to  farm  handouts. 
I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  protecting  American 
industry  and  American  workers  in  the 
talks  now  going  on  In  Geneva.  Too 
often,  in  the  past,  we  have  cut  tariffs 
and  allowed  the  free  flow  of  goods  Into 
the  United  States  without  reciprocity  by 
other  nations.  The  result  has  been  that 
our  markets  have  been  flooded  with  for- 
eign goods,  forcing  American  plants  to 
close  and  American  woricers  to  lose  their 
jobs. 

Free  trade  Is  a  laudable  goal,  but  the 
trade  policy  of  the  New  Deal-Fair  I>eal- 
New  Frontier  and  whatever  "Deal"  we 
have  now  has  not  meant  free  trade  for 
American  goods.  I  think  our  first  con- 
sideration should  be  to  protect  the  jobs 
and  wages  of  American  workers  and  the 
Investment  of  millions  of  our  citizens  in 
business  enterprises  In  this  country. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  cov- 
ering merely  one  phase  of  the  tariff  cut- 
ting talks,  follows: 

The  Pricx  or  Agreement 

If  the  tariff-cutting  talks  which  started  In 
Geneva  yesterday  are  successful,  the  price 
may  be  exorbitant.  We  view  this  prospect 
with  regret,  for  freer  trade  remains  one  of 
the  most  promising  avenues  of  economic  ad- 
vance. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  negotiators  for  two- 
score  nations,  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  Is  a  50  percent  slash  in  Industrial 
tariffs.  The  largest  obstacle,  however,  is  not 
the  still  strong  protectionist  leanings  of 
many  Industrialists  here  and  abroful.  It  is 
instead  the  apparent  determination  of  the 
United  States  and  other  OATT  members  to 
continue  their  crazy  quilt  systems  of  farm 
protectionism. 

Christian  Herter.  President  Johnson's  spe- 
cial trade  representative,  has  warned  that  the 
United  States  will  not  agree  to  Industrial 
tariff  cuts  unless  something  Is  done  also  to 
aid  America's  farmers.  The  position  of  Eu- 
rope's Common  Market  countries  is  hardly 
less  adamant. 

Not  only  that.  The  price  may  also  Include 
involving  this  Nation  In  world  price-setting 
agreements  for  commodities  like  grains,  dairy 
products,  and  meat.  And  the  price  may  in- 
clude new  devices  for  assisting  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
many  of  which  produce  agricultural  and 
other  prime  commodities. 

Maybe  by  some  good  fortune  the  pro- 
tracted and  complex  dlsctisslons  will  not  de- 
velop in  that  fashion.  But.  if  they  do,  it  will 
represent  a  hopeless  confiision  of  the  ends 
and  means  of  both  International  commerce 
and  economic  development. 

To  begin  with,  everything  possible  is  wrong 
with  the  idea  of  aiding  backward  nations 
with  commodity  pacta  and  other  gimmicks 
These  countries  have  been  complaining  for 
years  that  the  terms  of  trade  are  against 
them;  the  prices  of  the  Industrial  goods  they 
Import  keep  going  up  but  those  of  the  com- 
modities they  export  do  not.  Actually,  the 
terms  of  trade  have  been  getting  more  favor- 
able for  them  In  recent  years,  but  that  doesn't 
stop  them  from  demanding  that  the  "rich" 
nations  do  something  for  them. 

This  world-owes-us-a-Uvlng  attitude  is  not 
particularly  admirable.  Apart  from  that, 
commodity  agreementa  are  no  remedies  for 
the  Ills  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  them- 
selves. 

The  pacta  can  artificially  raise  prices,  all 
right,  as  the  notorious  Coffee  Agreement  has 
done,  but  It  cannot  be  seriously  contended 
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that  they  solve  economic  troubles  which  are 
largely  rooted  In  unsound  Government  pol- 
icies. On  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  cemedt 
a  stagnant  dependence  on  one-commodity 
economies. 

Similarly,  the  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  and  Europe  moet 
emphatically  does  not  lie  In  freezing  decades 
of  imbecility  Into  a  new  International  mold. 
Here  we  have  a  fascinating  spectacle  of  over- 
lapping and  self-defeating  policies. 

First  the  governments — the  United  States, 
for  example— decide  they  have  to  protect 
the  farmers.  The  predictable  domestic  result 
is  a  huge  tax  burden,  groaning  surpluses,  and 
prices  higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
Then  when  the  nations  want  to  export  they 
run  Into  comparable  networks  of  protection- 
ism abroad  and  propel  themselves  Into  such 
unedifylng  exercises  as  the  chicken  war. 

The  free  market  has  known  Ita  failures. 
but  It  could  not  possibly  have  constructed 
such  a  weird  farm  contraption.  Now.  instead 
of  seeking  ways  of  gradually  dismantling  it. 
the  governmenta  Insist  on  entangling  agrl- 
ctiltiu-al  protectionism  with  the  quite  sep- 
arate question  of  reducing  Industrial  tariffs. 

The  world  needs  freer  trade,  as  President 
Kennedy  accurately  perceived  In  advocating 
the  proposals  which  became  law  In  1962  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  present  conference. 
Whatever  the  defecta  of  that  law.  It  opened 
up  new  paths  of  prosperity  for  both  -advanced 
and  underdeveloped  nations;  International 
competition,  no  less  than  domestic.  Ls  essen- 
tial to  Increased  well-being. 

It  Is  all  the  more  ridiculous,  therefore,  that 
greater  freedom  should  hinge  on  farm  deals 
and  handouta.  Or.  worse  still,  that  the  goal 
could  be  sacrificed  on  the  political  altar  of 
agricultural  policies  that  are  repressive  as 
well  as  reactionary. 


A  Complete  Wall  or  No  Preference? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
significant  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  basic  issues  involved  In  the  prayer 
amendment  has  been  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thttrmond,  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  In  that  article 
Senator  Thttrmond  points  out  that  our 
Nation  now  faces  a  choice  between  "no 
preference"  and  the  "wall  of  complete 
separation"  doctrine  in  reference  to  not 
only  school  prayers,  but  the  recognition 
of  God  and  a  Supreme  Being  in  all  our 
public  affairs. 

This  analysis  by  Senator  Thurmond 
is  thought  provoking.  It  examines  the 
fundamental  issues  in  a  judicious  and 
dispassionate  manner.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  pending  resolutions  to 
clarify  the  first  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution, whether  they  be  for  or  against 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Under  leave  obtained,  I  include  Sena- 
tor THTntMOND's  report  to  the  people  on 
"A  Complete  Wall  or  No  Preference?" 
A  Complete  Wali.  o«  No  PaxrEKENCx? 
(Report  to  the  people  by  Senator  Strom 

THtniMOND) 

Key  supporters  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions against  prayers  in  schools  are  drying 


to  label  all  seeking  to  reverse  these  decisions 
as  being  enemies  of  the  concept  of  religious 
fredom  as  set  out  In  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  It  is  Indeed  ironical  that 
some  of  the  top  Constitution  stretchers  in 
America  are  now  posing  as  defenders  of  free- 
dom and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  Is*  the  principal  point  being  raised 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
against  proposed  amendmenta  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  overrule  the  Court  decisions  which 
rely  on  an  erroneous  interpjetatlon  of  the 
first  amendment.  This  is  even  the  position 
of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs.  This  committee  will  present  testi- 
mony against  the  proposed  amendmenta.  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  the  committee  speaks 
for  21  million  Baptists. 

Baptists  and  other  denominations  are  Jus- 
tifiably proud  of  the  role  of  their  church  in 
helping  to  get  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment  written  Into  the  Constitution. 
According,  however,  to  the  late  Justice  Story, 
the  intent  behind  the  framers  of  this  great 
amendment  was  quite  contrary  to  the  recent 
Court  interpretation.  It  Is  thus  the  Court 
and  the  secularlsta  who  brou^t  these  cases 
who  are  the  enemies  of  the  first  amendment 
for  perverting  the  true  and  original  meaning 
of  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  constitutional  law  ex- 
pert. Edward  Corwln,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  establishing  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  Northwest  Territory,  was 
designed  In  part  to  promote  religion  and 
morality.  Article  3  provided  that  "religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  hairiness  of  man- 
kind •  •   •  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

In  his  famous  "Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution." Justice  Story  discusses  at  length 
the  "no  preference"  doctrine  under  the  first 
amendment  as  opposed  to  the  "wall  of  com- 
plete separation"  doctrine.  Under  the  "no 
preference"  doctrine,  preference  Is  given  to 
religion  over  no  religion,  but  no  preference 
Is  to  be  given  among  religions.  This  Inter- 
pretation was  followed  even  as  late  as  1952 
In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Zorach  v. 
Clauson.  Here  the  Court  made  the  point 
that  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Insti- 
tutions i»^8uppoee  a  Supreme  Being."  In- 
deed, this  Is  attested  to  by  the  public  recog- 
nition accorded  to  the  existence  of  God  In 
public  documente  and  ceremonies  from  the 
beginning  of  this  country. 

To  follow  the  "wall  of  con\plete  separa- 
tion" doctrine  to  Ita  logical  conclusion,  all 
public  recognition  of  God  must  fall,  such  as: 
the  national  motto,  the  national  anthem, 
the  pledge  of  allegiance,  tax-exempt  status 
for  religious  organizations,  baccalaureate 
services  In  schools,  public  observance  of 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  chaplains  In 
Congress,  chaplains  In  the  armed  services, 
tise  of  the  Bible  in  ceremonies,  etc. 

Some  of  these  recognitions  of  God  are 
now  being  challenged  In  the  courte  by  the 
same  athelsta  who  got  prayers  thrown  out. 
Other  recognitions  have  been  eliminated  on 
the  basis  of  the  com^  decisions.  Governor 
Wallace  pointed  out  recently  that  the  Court 
decisions  permit  "smut  literature  to  go 
through  the  malls  but  not  recitation  of  the 
prayer  'God  is  great.  God  Is  good.*  " 

According  to  recent  Government  policies, 
our  country  has  been  evidently  far  off  base 
for  so  many  years  In  giving  a  preference  to 
religion  over  no  religion,  to  victory  in  war 
over  appeasement  and  accommodation,  to 
patriotism  and  nationalism  over  Interna- 
tionalism, to  freedom  over  socialism  and 
centralization,  and  to  the  basic  American 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  over  star  chamber  pro- 
ceedings where  the  Judge  slta  as  prosecutor. 
Judge,  and  Jury.  Times  do  change,  but 
fiindamental  and  immutable  principles 
never  change  In  their  value. 

In  view  of  the  erroneous  interpretation 
placed  on  the  first  amendment  by  the  Court 
and  the  confusion  restilting  therefrom,  the 
Congress  must  clarify  the  law  and  propose 


to  amend  the  Constitutlcm  to  make  certain 
that  we  giiarantee  for  all  Americans  freedom 
of  religion  rather  than  freedom  from  reli- 
gion. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  2S.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenta  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  *4,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
porta  or  documenta  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporta  or 
documenta  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proi>osed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congeessional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rajrmond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-H2.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoko  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  centa).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinta  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  ui>on  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegata.  extracta 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 
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A  New  IjAd  of  Lak«s* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  xmuMA 

IN  thb:  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr,  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
"land  of  lakes"  is  developing  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  of  Indiana.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  three  flood  control  reservoir 
projects  now  being  constructed  in  the 
area. 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  the  Port  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette  published  a  comprehen- 
sive, meticulously  detailed  news  article 
on  the  background  leading  up  to  these 
projects,  the  present  activities  surround- 
ing their  construction,  and  the  potential 
benefits  to  be  derived  through  flood  con- 
trol and  recreation  activities. 

The  effects  of  these  three  great  reser- 
voirs will  be  felt  far  downstream.  These 
projects  will  have  a  substantial  and  ben- 
eficial effect  on  fiood  control  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Valleys.  In  addition  to 
this  they  are  going  to  have  a  very  de- 
cided effect  on  the  economy  of  central 
Indiana.  I  believe  the  article  to  be  one 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Among  the  Stcamokks:  A  Land  or  Lakes  Is 
Taking  Shapx 

(By  Kennetli  B.  Keller) 

The  normally  placid  Upper  Wabash  Valley 
has  become  the  scene  of  a  spectacular  com- 
promise between  man  and  nature. 

In  some  respects,  It  seems  that  nature  is 
driving  a  hard  bargain. 

Three  great  reservoirs  In  the  Wabash,  Sala- 
monle,  and  Mlsslsslnewa  Rivers  are  to  hold 
back  a  periodic  rampage  of  water  that  sweeps 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  In 
devastating  flood  stages. 

lliese  backwaters,  spreading  through  the 
contours  of  four  counties  which  have  seen 
little  change  for  generations,  will  cover  ser- 
eral'  thousand  acres  of  productive,  historic, 
and  picturesque  countryside;  they  will  drive 
hundreds  of  people  from  their  homesteads  ot 
many  years. 

Each  of  the  reservoirs  will  be  comparable 
In  area  to  Lake  James  and  Lake  Wawasee  and 
even  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  will  be 
invaded. 

THIS  WORK  BazWINO  FOR  HAIT  A  CENTURT 

This  engineering  activity  In  Huntington, 
Wabash,  and  Miami  Counties  is  Upper  Wa- 
bash Valley  flood  control  and  actually  began 
in  the  horrible  aftermath  of  the  1913  fiood — 
It  takes  that  long  to  prepare  for  meddling  on 
such  scale  with  the  forces  of  nature.  Only  10 
years  ago  this  vast  engineering 'project  be- 
gan to  take  shape;  It  was  qiUte  beyond  the 
imagination  of  most  residents  of  the  valley 
until  a  matter  of  2  years  ago  wlien  certain  of 
them  along  the  Wabash,  the  Salaraonle,  and 
"Mlsslaslnewa  Rivers  became  involved  In  a 
•ort  0*  "cold  war." 

This  started  in  the  form  ot  a  tap  on  the 
<loor  by  Government  land  agents. 

Am  a  oonaequence,  tht  whole  town  of  Sonv- 
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erset  (a  oommunlty  of  about  75  W>mes  and  a 
big  school  plant)  Is  In  tbe  prooessof  moving 
to  a  new  location;  Bed  Bridge  and  riverside 
colonies  whose  rugged  be^nty  seems  foreign 
to  the  north-central  flatlands,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Monument  City  are  doomed. 

The  cosy  Uttle  town  of  Markle  escaped 
only  because  it  was  too  big  a  corporation  for 
tbe  Government  to  condemn  for  flood  con- 
trol purposes. 

These  uprootings  make  up  the  bitter  part 
of  nature's  bargain. 

The  transformation  that  is  about, to  occur 
through  the  Upper  Wabash  Valley  has  made 
interesting  Impressions  upon  two  men: 
Robert  O.  Petrle.  4647  Old  Mill  Road,  who 
roamed  the  valley  as  a  youth  In  Huntington, 
and  Roy  M.  Bates,  Allen  County  historian,  a 
student  of  the  backgrounds  Involved  and  a 
former  civilian  associate  of  tbe  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  who  are  preparing  to  bottle  up 
the  waters. 

Petrle,  former  Huntington  High  School  and 
University  of  Michigan  athlete,  ts  a  lumber- 
man and  builder,  but  far  raort  than  business 
commands  his  Interest  In  the  great  under- 
taking. 

He  has  closely  studied  various  stages  of 
the  development — from  preparations  to  move 
earth  in  unbelievable  quantities  to  the 
necessary  paper  work  which  has  caused  so 
much  hardship  to  those  whose  homes  and 
properties  will  eventuaUy  be  under  water. 

The  local  man  also  understands  the  spe- 
cial identity  of  people  who  have  chosen  to 
sink  their  domestic  roots  In  the  rugged 
beauty  of  the  Salamonle  and  Mlsslsslnewa 
VaUeys. 

Both  Bates  and  Petrle  vlsioned  a  new  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Wabash  Valley  once 
the  great  reservoirs  have  met  their  potential 
in  recreation,  beamy  and  as  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries. 

The  people  who  must  give  up  their  hcxnes 
are  in  the  strange  position  of  being  caught 
between  floods — the  1913  disaster  and  the 
mechanical  floodlngs  designed  to  tame  the 
raging  freshets  of  the  future.     - 

Perhaps  few,  If  any.  were  even  remotely 
affected  by  those  rampaging  waters  of  more 
than  half  a  century  ago. 

Imperaooal  projection  Into  the  futiu-e  by  a 
trained  historian  brought  this  comment: 

"In  60  years,  the  current  hardships  will 
have  lost  their  effect."  But  now,  the  sacri- 
fices are  very  real  and  deeply  felt.  There  la 
great  financial  Inconvenience,  too,  among 
the  people  who  must  leave  the  future  beds 
of  tbe  reservoirs. 

In  one  Huntington  County  crossroads  com- 
munity. Petrle  pointed  out  stacks  of  fresh 
lumbo*  that  will  be  consiimed  in  relocating 
some  of  tbe  more  than  7,200  cemetery  graves 
which  lie  wltliin  reach  of  the  water. 

THX    DKAO    RXQXnXK     SFKCIAI,     ATTKNTION 

This  facet  of  the  development  alone  is  one 
that  has  required  painstaking  clearances  and 
the  mobUizatlon  of  workers  needed  to  move 
the  remains  unde^  meticulous  supervision. 
It  Is  a  requirement  that  these  crews  be  iso- 
lated diu^ng  much  of  a  4-month  tour  of 
duty. 

Even  the  resting  place  erf  Frances  Slocimi, 
famed  white  child  captured  and  raised  by 
Vb»  Indians  and  the  historic  siuroundlngs  of 
the  graveaite,  the  Ftances  Slocum  TraU.  will 
be  saerlfloed  to  flood  oontroL 

The  water  will  close,  too,  over  Monument 
City,  a  tiny  oommxinlty  that  erected  a  sur- 
prising memorial  to  soldiers  of  the  ClvU  War. 
ecie  of  tta«  first  ruch  monuments  to  make  an 


appearance  In  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
school  and  church  there  either  will  be  sal- 
vaged or  left  to  the  water. 

Two  of  the  thi^  control  towers  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  already 
have  made  their  appearance  at  Peoria  in 
4hClaml  Coxmty  and  Dora,  in  Wabash  County. 
They  are  concrete  shafts  rising  an  approxi- 
mate 160  feet  above  the  damsites.  The 
water  levels  permanently  marked  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Salamonle  tower  are  hard  to  be- 
lieve. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the 
Salamonle  shaft  is  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
dam.  Over  tialf  the  height  of  the  tower  is 
the  flood  control  pool  level,  which  makes  it 
easier  to  imagine  water  some  40  feet  over  the 
Monument  City  rooftops.  The  next  gradu- 
ation, about  a  third  the  height  of  the  control 
tower  is  the  level  of  the  seasonal  pool  and 
the  lowest,  which  represents  about  one-sixth 
the  height  of  tower  is  the  minimum  pool 
level. 

The  reservoirs  actually  will  have  two  shore- 
lines; the  largest  when  waters  are  Impounded 
temporarily  to  fvotect  areas  which  have  been 
the  playgrounds  at  floods  and  the  smaller 
when  the  rivers  are  at  their  normal  flow. 

SPnXWAT    IMSICATBS    SOOPX   OF   PEOJBCT 

The  spillway  of  the  Peoria  Dam  is  a  tube 
17  feet  in  dlanaeter.  Indicating  the  volume  of 
this  one  reservoir  alone. 

This  dam,  of  roller-earth  flll  Is  the  larg- 
est of  the  three,  according  to  specifications— 
8,069  feet  long,  140  feet  maxlmimi  height  with 
a  top  width  of  44  feet.  It  wlU  have  roots  in 
three  counties,  Wabash,  Grant  and  Miami, 
and  Is  to  serve  a  drainage  area  of  809 
square  miles  above  the  dam. 

Relocations  Involved  by  the  construction 
here  are  IJ  miles  of  State  highways.  17.6 
miles  of  county  roads,  3  bridges.  1  school, 
10.7  miles  of  electric  lines.  13  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines,  two-tenths  of  a  mile  of  pipe- 
lines and  3,790  cemetery  graves. 

The  maximum  flow  of  record  at  this  dam- 
site  was  42,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second 
during  the  1913  flood. 

The  Peoria  Dam  site  Is  7.1  mUes  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Miaslssinewa;  both  this  stream 
and  the  Salamonle  are  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash  River  and  contribute  greatly  to  it 
flow. 

The  roUed-earth  flll  of  the  Salanaonle  Dam 
win  have  a  maxlmvun  height  of  133  feet 
and  a  length  of  6,100  feet  with  footings  In 
Wabash  and  Huntington  Counties.  This 
dam  will  be  30  feet  wide  across  the  top.  and 
the  drainage  area  above  the  dam  totals  653 
square  miles. 

Relocations  made  necessary  here  will  In 
elude  6.1  miles  of  State  highways,  2.3  miles 
of  coimty  rocMls,  8  bridges,  7.1  miles  of 
electric  lines,  2.3  miles  of  pipelines,  and  2,652 
graves.  The  maximum  1913  flow  here  was 
27,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

The  control  tower  for  the  Huntington  Res- 
ervoir, the  smallest  of  the  three,  has  not 
yet  been  constructed.  Tills  dam,  serving 
Huntington  and  Wells  Counties,  wlU  be  89 
feet  high,  4,700  feet  long  and  have  a  top 
width  of  44  feet.  There  are  707  square  miles 
In  the  drainage  area  above  the  dam. 

On  this  construction  the  relocations  will 
Include  5.2  mUes  of  State  highways,  1.6  mUes 
of  county  roads,  9  bridges,  24  miles  of  elec- 
tric lines,  14  miles  of  telephone  lines,  and 
800  graves. 

This   reservoir   will   extend   from   shorUy 
southeast  of  Huntington  to  the  edge  of  the    ° 
town  of  Markle.    The  body  of  water  in  tbe 
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EXTENSION 

HON.  N^RRIS 

or  a 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedn»  lay.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.    COTTOff,    Mr.    President,     on 

May    2,    »t)PTO  trlate    ceremonies    were 
held  in  Center  Harbor,  N^.,  attendant 


upon  the  installation  of  Dr.  Royal  M. 
Prye  as  president  of  Belknap  College. 
Installing  President  Prye  and  deliv- 
ering tlie  inaugural  address  was  Mr. 
John  8.  Woodbridge,  BA.,  comptroller 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Belknap  is  a  new  college,  only  a  year 
old:  and  J  believe  that  one  of  its  wisest 
moves  was  its  choice  of  Mr.  Woodbridge 
as  a  member  of  Its  board  of  trustees. 

In  the  aviation  business  particularly, 
and  in  the  business  world  generally, 
John  S.  Woodbridge  Is  regarded  as  be- 
ing without  peer.  He  has  been  with 
Pan  American  since  1929.  In  1965  he 
will  complete  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
comptroller  for  Pan  American.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  on  hand  when  Pan 
American  circled  South  America,  when 
it  conquered  the  Pacific,  and  when  it 
flew  the  first  passenger  flight  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have  read 
the  speeches  and  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge;  but  I  must  admit  that  his 
talk  at  Belknap  College  in  Center  Har- 
bor, N.H..  last  week  is  one  of  his  best.  I 
commend  it  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Installation  or  President  or  Belknap  Col- 
lege. RoTAL  Mereill  Pete — Address  bt 
John  S.  WboDBRioGE,  Trustee  of  College, 

COMFTEOLLXR,    PaM    AMERICAN    WORLD    AlR- 

WATS,   Inc.,  Center  Harbor,   N.H.,  Mat  2. 

1964 

We  here  are  participating  In  a  modern 
miracle,  one  of  great  Import  to  the  world,  to 
our  beloved  United  States  of  America,  to  the 
golden  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  o\ir 
communities  In  this  scenically  beautiful  area 
whence  radiates  tliis  new  constellation  in 
America's  inteUectual  flmuunent.  Belknap 
CoUege. 

Conceived  in  flery  zeal,  not  to  be  confined 
by  circumstance"  tt  rises  in  a  lofty  posture 
as  an  uncul  gen.  ~ademic  brilliance,  des- 

tined toward  hei>^.  .g  to  demonstrate  that 
the  "United  States  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leader  In  the  world  of  ad- 
vanced science  and  its  many  peaceful  facets. 

Advanced  science  Is  an  absolute  must  in 
today's  history.  There  will  never  be  too 
many  young  Americans  Imbued  with  this 
InteUectual  spirit  to  satisfy  the  technical 
needs  of  our  great  coxintry.  Here  at  Belknap 
we  have  the  facility  for  attracting  young  and 
clear  brains  from  all  over  the  country,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  nucleus  of  older 
and  outstanding  faculty  brains,  ready,  wiU- 
ing  and  able  to  Impart  their  highly  trained 
scientific  skills  to  the  receptive  and  creative 
souls  of  the  coming  students  of  Belknap. 
This  nucleus,  the  key  to  the  expected  swift 
recognition  of  the  coUege  as  a  seat  of  scien- 
tific exoeUence,  was  not  an  accident,  but 
the  continuing  result  of  an  inspired  and 
carefully  planned  use  of  lifelong  aaaocia- 
tlcHis  with  other  outstanding  educatc»v. 
dedicated  to  their  profession  and  desirous  of 
foUowlng  it  actively  and  productively  amidst 
serene  and  thoughtful  surroundings.  '  Qual- 
ity of  the  end  product,  and  not  quantity, 
should  be  the  goal  of  a  gem  of  a  coUege  such 
as  this;  candidates  for  admission  should 
flock  to  the  door  when  the  coUege  becomes 
nationally  known  through  the  quality  of  Its 
instruction  and  of  the  resulting  graduates. 

The  genesis  and  development  of  Belknap 
CoUege  have  been  startling.  They  rest  on 
four  strong  pillars,  representative  of  au- 
thentic Americanism  of  the  highest  order. 


rarely  seen  in  such  a  cohesive  comblnat:  n 
and  interrelationship.  First  of  the  pillars  u 
piercing  vision,  followed  by  raw  counure, 
sustained  by  uncanny  ability  coupled  with 
militant  Impatience. 

Last  year  the  burning  concept  existed,  but 
not  in  recognizable  form.  Now  the  pattern 
Is  clear,  the  forward  road  abundantly  indi- 
cated and  the  methods  of  achievement  well 
limned. 

Let  me  reconstruct.  The  founders  of  Bel- 
knap College  and  their  associates,  educators 
of  note,  well  known  and  favorable  assuycU 
by  those  who  know,  selected  this  lovely  part 
of  our  country  as  the  seat  of  this  tremendous 
venture.  Unarmed  by  fortunes  and  promi.  e-. 
but  sure  of  the  solidarity  of  their  Idea,^  r.a 
to  the  training  of  worthy  youth  of  our  N,i- 
tlon.  they  have  forged  a  vehicle  of  which  we 
all  should  be  proud  and  which  we  all  must 
cultivate. 

At  this  Juncttire,  I  wish  to  salute  the 
towering  strength  and  perspicacity  of  those 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  aston- 
ishing and  rewarding  addition  to  American 
culture.  My  good  friend  Royal  Prye  needs  no 
introduction  In  the  academic  fleld.  With 
an  educational  pedigree  in  Who's  Who  as 
long  long  as  Lake  Winnlpesaukee,  and  com- 
plemented by  brUIlant  knowledgeable  Dr. 
Virginia  Brlgham.  an  extraordinary  faculty 
of  yeasty  professional  talent  has  been  at- 
tracted, capable  of  future  attracting  other 
recognized  leaders  in  the  fields  of  higher 
science.  The  third  member  of  this  unique 
team  Is  resourceful  Bert  Dlttus,  whose  skill- 
ful and  eminently  practical  treatment  of  the 
"widow's  cruse  ot  oU"  has  been  a  marvel 
to  those  who  have  observed  him  in  action. 
In  charge  of  negative  finances  and  with  the 
gift  of  persuasion,  he  has  coaxed,  cajoled, 
harangued,  and  otherwise  helped  the  college 
to  acquire  physical  accommodations  straining 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  constant  Influx  of  new 
students.  The  understanding  forbearance  of 
suppliers  and  others  in  flnanclal  relationship, 
patient  with  long-range  foresight,  has  been 
and  still  Is  a  quiet  stream  of  sound  confidence 
In  history  that  Is  rapidly  unfolding. 

We  are  here  assembled  to  recognize  offi- 
cially the  tenure  as  president  of  oui  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  Royal  Merrill  Prye.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Doctor  of  PhUoeophy.  who 
has  held  the  poet  of  president  since  the  col- 
lege opened  its  doors  14  months  ago.  We 
consider  ourselves  singularly  fortunate  that 
his  creative  and  pioneering  spirit  dictated  his 
active  participation  and  continued  presence 
In  this  venture,  and  possibly  can  attribute 
some  of  his  rugged  zeal  and  ability  to  the 
fact   that  he  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire. 

Masterminding  the  education  of  a  rising 
generation  is  an  overwhelming  challenge.  It 
takes  the  right  combination  of  scholarship, 
integrity,  administrative  skUl.  fund-raising 
persuasiveness,  and  tough  resilience  in  the 
face  of  stem  criticism  and  straitened  cir- 
cvmistances. 

Royal  Prye  has  all  of  these  qualities  and 
others  beside,  in  full  measxire.  He  Is  a 
strong  and  personable  leader,  a  man  who 
sUesses  high  quality  in  his  faculty,  who  has 
shown  that  he  thinks  he  knows  what  the 
future  holds  and  is  wlUing  to  tackle  it. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  his  prolific 
contribution  to  scientific  litarature  over 
many  years;  coupled  with  active  Instruction 
in  scientific  areas  such  as  physics,  biology, 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  chemistry,  and 
even  music,  at  the  Massachusette  Institute 
of  Technology,  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Lincoln  Institute,  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. Simmons  CoUege,  and  latterly  at  the 
College  of  Advanced  Science.  To  keep  him- 
self further  honed  up,  he  served  as  scientific 
consultant  with  Operation  Crossroads  at 
Bikini,  the  atomic  bomb  taata  In  the  Pacific 
and  later  as  selentlflc  oonanltant  with  the 
early  guided  mlasUes  project  at  White  Sands 
In  New  Mexico,  engaging  among  other  activi- 
ties in  the  c(rilection  of  Information  about 


the  upper  atmosphere,  in  which  medium  ha 
has  continued  to  live. 

The  record  Is  replete  with  the  inspired  zeal 
of  the  student  body,  attacking  farm  build- 
ings on  the  campus  with  hammers,  saws,  and 
crowbars  and  reconstructing  them  Into  lab- 
oratories, classrooms,  and  Ubrarles;  with  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  faculty  members,  ac- 
cepting stoically  and  cheerfully  the  connota- 
tions of  a  presently  minuscule  treasury;  with 
the  conceiving  and  putting  Into  effect  of  am- 
bitious but  eminently  practical  plans  of  pro- 
viding greatly  needed  additions  to  the  physi- 
cal plant,  coupled  with  further  like  plans  for 
the  near  future  and  for  the  semldistant  fu- 
ture; with  the  unstinted  cooperation  of  local 
bankers,  merchanta.  and  other  businessmen, 
recognizing  that  coilege  finances  have  so  far 
been  strained  to  the  utmost  but  being  far- 
sighted  enough  to  understand  the  future. 
These  have  been  the  subject  of  many  favor- 
able articles  In  the  New  Hampshire  press, 
which  has  been  most  generous  in  the  nurtur- 
ing of  this  extraordinary  undertaking. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  teacher  and  clergy- 
man, for  whom  the  county  was  named  al- 
most aoo  years  ago,  would  have  been  pro- 
foundly gratified  to  have  known  that  Balk- 
nap  College,  of  which  he  was  the  illustrious 
academic  ancestor,  was  following  his  precepta 
which  are  set  forth  In  these  words  of  his: 

"Nature  has  been  bountifiU  to  you  in  giv- 
ing your  chUdren  genius  and  capacity;  it  la 
then  your  duty  and  interest  to  cultivate  their 
capacities  and  render  them  serviceable  to  the 
community.  Be  attentive  in  the  choice  of 
instructors  of  youth,  to  see  that  they  be  men 
of  good  understanding,  learning,  and  morals; 
that  they  teach  by  thslr  example  as  weU  as 
their  precepta;  that  they  govern  themselves, 
and  teach  their  students  the  art  of  self- 
government." 

I  consider  thai  we  may  all  feel  privUeged 
to  be  participating  in  this  modem-day 
miracle.  We  may  aU  add  fundamental 
buUdlng  blocks  to  this  noble  edifice  of  the 
mind  so  rapidly  being  translated  into  reality, 
through  our  realizing  Ito  deep  significance, 
through  our  spreading  of  Ita  goepel,  and 
through  our  continued  practical  enthusiasm 
and  patience. 
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Top  Award  for  Commniiity  DcTelopneiit 
k  Peusylraiiia  in  1963  Won  by  Great- 
er HazietoB  Chamber  of  G>mnierce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PEMllBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  FIOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  time  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  community 
has  become  the  top  wiimer  in  sUff  com- 
petition among  the  Commonwealth's 
progress-minded  cities  and  towns.  It  was 
announced  May  11, 1964.  that  the  Great- 
er Hazleton  Chamber  of  COTimerce  was 
awarded  first  place  for  community  devel- 
opment In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  popula- 
tion class  of  over  25.000. 

The  Haileton  Standard-Speaker  of 
May  12, 1964,  gives  a  very  informative  ar- 
tice,  "Greater  Hazleton  Gets  Community 
Contest  Laurels,"  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  award. 

The  Indicated  article  follows: 
Oreatxr  HAZLrroir  arrs  Comicttnitt  Con- 
test   LiAUKKLS 

The  top  award  for  community  development 
In  Pennsylvania  in  1963  has  been  won  by 


the  Greater  Ebizleton  Chamber  of  Commeroa, 
it  was  announced  yesterday. 

It  marked  the  third  time  that  this  e<»n- 
munlty  has  walked  off  with  the  laurels  in 
the  stiff  competitlOD  among  the  Common- 
wealth's myriad  progress-minded  clUes  and 
towns. 

Greater  Hazleton 's  award  is  the  top  one  in 
the  population  class  of  "over  25.000"  which 
Includes  every  major  metropolitan  area  In- 
cluding Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  11.600  first  prize  makes  a  total  of 
$6,500  won  by  the  chamber  since  it  first 
entered  the  contest  In  1956.  The  money,  by 
the  rules  of  the  contest,  must  be  spent  for 
further  community  development. 

This  Is  the  eighth  consecutive  year  In 
which  the  local  achievements  have  been 
among  the  winning  entries. 

The  entry  of  the  chamber  was  based  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  its  afllliatea— CAN-DO  HIDC,  Com- 
munity Park  Corp.,  fine  arts  council  and  the 
many  chamber  committees. 

The  categories  entered  Included  industrial 
development  In  which  CAN-DO  raised  over 
•700,000  in  Its  third  fund  campaign,  enlarged 
Valmont  Industrial  Park,  acquired  new  in- 
dustry, began  the  Sekisul  plant,  and  was  able 
to  list  over  700  new  Jobs  for  the  year. 

Also  entered  was  progress  In  area  beautl- 
flcatlon.  Including  community  park  improve- 
ment, highway  tree  planting,  the  home  Im- 
provement contest,  ete. 

Highways  played  a  big  role  In  the  entry  as 
1963  marked  the  start  of  interstate  construc- 
tlcn  in  the  Greater  Hazleton  area. 

Community  activities  Included  an  educa- 
tional symposium  which  attracted  national 
attention,  the  major  study  of  the  city 
schools,  fine  arta  council  activities,  publi- 
cation of  a  conventicm  brochure,  and  busi- 
ness development  projecta. 

At  least  27  categcHiea  of  various  local  or- 
ganizations were  given  credit  in  the  entry 
for  p«uiiclpatlng  In  the  prize -winning  proj- 
ects. 

They  included  the  mayors  and  councUs 
and  supervisors  of  the  local  mtmicipalities, 
regional  service  dubs.  Boy  Soouta,  Girl 
Scouta,  women's  organizations,  the  county 
oommiflBlonera,  the  county  tourist  promotion 
agency,  Penn  State  University  at  Hlghacres, 
civU  defense  and  firemen's  organizations  and 
regional  school  dlstrlcta. 

The  prize  award  will  be  made  in  Harris- 
burg  later  this  month  by  Gov.  William 
Scranton. 

'Chamber  President  Louis  G.  Feldm&nn, 
and  Immediate  Past  President  Nicholas  Mar- 
silio.  in  whose  tenure-  part  of  the  contest 
period  fell,  today  were  profuse  in  their  praise 
of  the  dooens  of  men  and  women  volunteers 
who  made  possible  winning  the  prize. 

Joined  by  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Deasen.  "can-do" 
president,  they  aUd.  "The  true  worth  in  this 
great  honor  is  the  proof  that  we  have  so 
many  people  in  this  community  who  work 
unselfishly  to  Improve  the  place  in  which 
they  Uve  and  to  hdp  others  have  decent 
Jobs,  homes,  recreational  facilities,  highways, 
etc 

"It  also  offers  continued  proof  to  the  rest 
of  the  State  that  Greater  Hazleton  still  ranks 
as  one  of  our  most  progreesive  communities." 

The  community  development  contest  is  a 
project  of  the  State  chamt)er  of  commerce 
and  it  Is  assisted  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Among  its  sponsors  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Federation  AAA,  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  CouncU,  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Pennsylvania  In- 
dependent Telephone  Anociation,  Pennsyl- 
vania Motor  Truck  Association,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Natural  Gas  Men's  Association. 

Hazleton's  record  to  date  Is  as  foUowa- 
1962.  second  place;  1961,  honorable  mentton; 
1960,  first  place;  1969,  third;  1958,  sixth; 
1967.  fifth;  1966,  first. 
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EXTHNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  know  of  no  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  recent  years  which  has  cre- 
ated as  much  interest  and  caused  so 
much  concern  among  people  as  those 
affecting  prayers  in  public  institutions. 
I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  was  among 
those  wtio  were  »c«newhat  incensed  upon 
hearing  of  these  decisions.  Upon  closer 
examination  of  all  factors  involved  and 
reviewing  the  proposed  legislation  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  I 
have  reached  a  different  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject appearing  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  on  May  11,  1964, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Appendix  oi  the  Record. 
There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

TtKXHiiKO  WrrH  Libdtt 
To  understand  the  movement  to  alter  the 
U.S.  Constitution  so  that  a  governmental 
body  wiU  be  enfa>led  to  prescribe  an  official 
prayra-,  it  Is  important  to  recall  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

A  1962  decision  related  to  a  prayer  drafted 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regenta  for 
recitation  by  students  and  teachers  at  the 
start  ot  each  schoolday. 

It  was  described  as  a  "nondenominatlonal** 
prayer  and  so  it  was  neither  Christian,  Is- 
lamic, nor  Jewish.  But  It  was  a  state 
prayer,  prescribed  by  a  governmental  body. 
Since  the  firvt  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tuUon  declares  that  "Congreea  ahall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise"  of 
religion,  the  Court  declared  the  New  York 
State  prayer  was  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  majority  opinion  said  that  the 
first  amendment  "must  at  least  mean  that 
in  this  country  it  is  not  part  ot  the  business 
of  a  government  to  compose  official  prayers 
for  any  group  of  the  American  people  to  re- 
cite as  part  of  a  religious  program  carried 
on  by  the  government."  Since  "the  power, 
prestige,  and  financial  support  of  Govern- 
ment" were  behind  the  New  York  State 
prayer  it  did  tend  to  make  it  a  religious 
program  carried  on   by   the  government. 

Those  American  families  who  do  pray,  to- 
gether or  as  individuals,  are  usually  solemnly 
selective  In  choosing  the  prayers  they  wlU 
utter.  Different  churches  have  different 
prayers.  Igoet  Christians  refer  to  Christ. 
Roman  Catholic  Christians  also  refer  to 
Mary,  mother  of  Christ.  Tto  many,  a  "neu- 
tral" pray«,  which  is  what  the  New  York 
regenta'  prayer  was  supposed  to  be,  is  hardly 
a  prayer  at  all. 

In  a  1968  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  It  was  uneonstltutional  for  a  local 
board  of  education  to  require  the  reading 
of  certain  prayers,  and  the  Bible,  in  class- 
rooms. It  did  not  say  that  prayers  could 
not  be  uttered  by  teachers  or  studente  or 
that  the  Bible  could  not  be  read  In  the 
classroom.  It  oolj  said  that  It  was  uncon- 
stitutional for  a  State  or  local  body  to  re- 
quire religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

If  It  were  eonstltutlonaJ  for  a  school  bocu-d, 
or  a  State  board  of  regents,  to  ix-escrilje  a 
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IN  THE  HOUS]  i  OF  BXFSESEMTATTVES 

Wedne^  day.  Main  13. 1964 

1ST.  CURTIS.  Ifr.  Speaker,  by  coinci- 
dence, two  disfe  nguiahed  economic  writ- 
en  dlacuBS  the  uture  of  the  current  eco- 
ezpansl  m  in  their  ct^umnB  of 
1964.  rhdr  views  sum  up  the 
conflicting  poslticHie  on  the  economic 
outlook  which  jhare  emerged  since  the 
passage  of  the  fax  cut  early  this  year. 

Hanrey  H.  Sugal.  in  a  coliunn  in  the 
Washington  Po  t  entitled  "The  Mounting 
Threat  of  OnUer  Prosperi^  und«r- 
takea  to  refute  he  position  taken  by  the 
minori^  memb  srs  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  Lheir  assessment  of  the 
annual  eeooooic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Ectmomic  Advisers. 
Mr.  Segal  notes  that  the  minority's  thesis 
that  the  tax  nit  would  overheat  the 
economy,  generate  strong  inflationary 
pressures,  and  i  ossihly  lead  to  a  reoessicm 
has  been  taken  up  until  there  are  a  large 
number  of  "viriatioos  on  this  basic 
theme."  Point  ng  out  that  the  business 
cycle  is  not  a  mechanical  sequaice  of 
events.  BCr.  Se  ral  also  notes  that  ad- 
Kistments  to  i  hocks  and  disturbances 
may  take  the  ioim  d  variations  in  the 
rate  ot  economic  growth  rather  than  re- 
current expankons  and  contractions. 
He  also  eitea  a  pnmber  of  favorable  de- 
vdopments  wh  ch  will  act  to  dampen 
inflatkmary  pn  esurea.  induriing  an  an 
tldpated  rapid  niwwth  in  our  labor  force, 
inte^istve  inten  atloaal  competition,  and 
better  ooordina  ton  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary poUelea  pf  the  non-Communist 
countries. 
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izaUoDs  now  think  that  a  full-fledged 
boom  may  be  in  the  making,  which  would 
be  fi^owed  by  a  downturn.  He  admits 
that 'the  boom  peydiology  has  not  de- 
veloped as  yet,  but  notes  that  the  in- 
gredients of  a  potential  boom  are  now 
pres^it  and  may  be  realized  within  3  to 
6  months,  or  perhaps  not  until  1965. 
Mr.  Rossant  quotes  a  number  of  promi- 
Tx&at  ecomHnists  to  back  up  his  position 
that  the  tax  cut  may  be  destabilizing, 
that  Important  bottlenecks  may  develop 
in  some  areas,  and  that  significant  pres- 
sure on  prices  is  likely  to  be  felt  as  the 
economy  reaches  its  "practical  capacity" 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year. 

Because  these  cloumns  help  to  sharpen 
the  debate  and  increase  public  under- 
standing of  the  choices  of  economic  pol- 
icy, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
them  In  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Poet,  May  4. 
1964 1 

The  Moin«TiNG  Thrzat  or  Gbeateb 

PaOSPESITT 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

What  the  unfortunate  architects  of  the 
tax  cut  never  anticipated  was  the  anxiety 
that  the  prospect  of  its  success  would  cause. 

Before  the  tax  bill  was  passed,  the  minority 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee 
set  forth  the  thesis  that  a  tax  cut  now  would 
overheat  the  economy  and  generate  strong 
inflationary  pressures,  a  chain  of  events 
which  would  surely  end  with  recession.  And 
since  that  time  there  has  been  no  dearth  of 
variations  on  this  basic  theme. 

One  soiut^  of  apprehension  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  before  analyzing  the  more  esote- 
ric arguments.  There  are  fiscal  analysts,  al- 
though their  number  Is  probably  smaller 
than  it  was  2  or  3  months  ago,  who  worry 
s  about  the  impacts  of  the  decline  in  Federal 
expenditures  which  are  budgeted  to  occur  in 
the  latter  part  of  1965. 

Their  fears,  which  could  prove  to  be  Jus- 
tified, are  premised  on  a  slow  and  modest 
reaction  to  the  stimulus  of  tax  reduction. 
But  If  tbe  vigorous  expansion  of  capital  ex- 
penditures to  which  the  surveys  all  point, 
materializes,  there  should  be  little  cause  for 
concern  about  breaking  the  upward  trend  of 
Fedoal  expenditures. 

But  most  of  tbe  anxiety  about  the  effects 
of  tbe  tax  cut  runs  far  deeper  than  a  concern 
over  fiscal  trends.  There  is  the  reciurent 
business  cycle  and  unceasing  menace  of  in- 
flation. 

When  the  late  Wesley  Clair  MitcheU  first 
made  the  "business  cycle"  a  part  of  the  in- 
telligent man's  vocabulary,  he  had  no  inkling 
of  the  way  in  which  bis  meticulous  analysis 
would  be  used  by  those  with  policy  axes  to 
grind. 

For  Mitchell,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
history  and  the  evolution  of  economic  insti- 
tutions, the  business  cycles  was  not  an  in- 
evitable sequence  of  events  destined  to  occur 
at  all  times  In  all  places.  He  viewed  the 
cycle  as  the  process  by  which  the  miyriad 
of  economic  activities  adjust  to  shocks  and 
disturbances,  and  he  was  deeply  cognizant 
of  the  fact  this  process  changes  over  time. 

But  there  are  thoee — and  they  include 
some  eminent  ec<momtBts — wbo  have  become 
victims  of  the  illusion  of  the  cycle  as  a  me- 
chanical sequence  of  events.  They  note 
darkly  that  the  present  economic  expan- 
sion, which  began  in  February  IMl,  is  in 
its  39th  month.  And  In  pointing  to  the 
historical  record,  they  ask,  by  Implication, 
how  much  longer  it  can  continue. 

And  a  number  of  the  cyclical  pessimists 
subscribe  to  a  new  version  of  the  overinvest- 
ment thesis,  according  to  which  the  tax  cut 
will  lift  business  expectations,  causing  many 
firms  to  overexpand.  One  proponent  of  this 
view,  a  prominent  Republican  economist,  is 


now  urging  a  more  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icy. According  to  his  brand  of  reasoning, 
a  recession  is  about  diie  in  1966  and  a  strong 
expansion  in  capital  outlays  may  only  serve 
to  exacerbate  th#  downturn.  So  he  Is  now 
urging  restrictive  monetary  measures.  If 
they  wc^ked,  we  wovQd  presumably  have  a 
mild  recession  at  the  end  of  this  year  in- 
stead of  a  more  severe  one  In  1965. 

What  the  rigid  cycllcallsts  overlook  is  the 
possibility  that  the  adjustment  to  shocks 
and  disturbances  may  take  the  form  of  vari- 
ations in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  rather 
than  recurrent  expansions  and  contractions. 

The  prospect  of  more  rapid  rate  of  econom- 
ic growth  is  eqvially  disquieting  to  those 
who  have  a  morbid  fear  of  Inflation  and  for 
whom  the  stability  of  the  price  level  takes 
precedence  over  a  high  level  of  employment. 

Before  his  death  Siunner  Sllchter  of  fiar- 
vard  University  shocked  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers in  the  business  community  by  arguing 
that  a  modest  rate  of  increase  in  the  price 
level  was  a  price  well  worth  paying  for  a 
high  level  of  employment.  And  other  econo- 
nsists  have  analyzed  "tradeoffs"  between  the 
goals  of  tdgti  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility in  which  they  estimated  the  levels  of 
iuiem.ployment  necessary  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant price  level. 

The  upshot  of  much  of  their  analysis  is 
that  the  cost  of  price  stability,  measured  in 
terms  of  unemployed  men  and  Idle  plant 
capacity,  is  very  high. 

But  there  are  no  compelling  reasons  for 
believing  tbat  the  American  economy  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  either/or  alternatives  of 
creeping  inflation  or  underutllizatlon.  There 
are  reasons  for  a  more  roseate  view : 

The  U.S.  labor  force  over  the  next  few 
years,  unlike  thoee  In  France.  Italy,  and  West 
Oermany,  will  grow  rapidly.  New  entries 
Into  the  labor  force  and  those  who  are  now 
unemployed  will  slow,  if  not  check  the  up- 
ward movement  of  wage  rates. 

International  competition,  which  will 
grow  in  Intensity  whetber  or  not  tariffs  are 
cut  in  the  "Kennedy  round,"  should  act  as 
a  brake  on  price  Increases. 

And  finally  there  are  efforts  to  coordinate 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  non- 
Communist  countries  now  underway  In  the 
Common  Market  and  more  broadly  In  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

Unfortunately  none  of  thiBse  considera- 
tions will  make  much  of  an  Impreerton  upon 
those  who  place  great  stock  In  the  dictum 
that  "every  econcxnlc  expansion  contains  the 
seeds  of  a  contraction."  It's  like  original 
sin. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1964] 
EcoNOicT  Vixws  Shut — ^Doubts  Arisx  That 

Expansion  Wax,  RniADf  Fan  or  Intlation 

Pressusk 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Business  econ<Mnlsts  and  those  working  for 
the  Johnson  administration  no  longer  agree 
on  the  outlook  for  the  economy. 

The  administration's  economists,  and  the 
President  himself,  express  confidence  that 
the  expansion  In  business  activity  will  con- 
tinile  to  roll  along  free  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Their  forecast  Is  for  an  upturn  that 
remains  short  of  Ixxxn  proportions. 

Economists  In  banks  and  business  organi- 
zations bad  shared  tbls  view,  but  many  have 
been  subject  to  growing  doubts.  They  now 
think  that  a  full-fledged  boom  be  in  tbe 
making,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  down- 
turn. 

There  is  as  yet  no  trangible  evidence  of  a 
boom — or  of  serious  Infiatlonary  pressures — 
that  would  call  for  a  tighter  monetary  pol- 
icy. Those  who  are  talking  In  boom  terms 
admit  that  it  is  at  least  3  to  6  months  away, 
and  might  not  emerge  until  1068. 

But  the  shift  in  the  thinking  of  economists 
is  significant.  Until  recently,  they  have  been 
cautious,  if  not  actually  pesslznlstlc,  about 


the  prospects  for  a  further  rise  in  economic 
.activity. 

Last  September,  for  Instance,  the  annual 
poll  taken  by  the  National  Association  of  the 
Business  Economists  showed  that  18  percent 
predicted  a  decline  in  business  for  1964. 

The  majority  then  f(»«cast  a  relatively 
modest  rise  in  groes  national  product  from 
$585  billion  in  1963  to  $607  bilUon  In  1064. 
This  increase  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  tax  reductions  would  be  between  $4  bil- 
lion and  $6  billion. 

Economists  began  raising  their  sights  as 
business  activity  in  1963'8  last  <iuarter  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations,  and  when  Mr. 
Johnson  reshaped  the  tax  reduction  bill, 
increasing  its  size  and  packing  more  of  its 
punch  into  the  current  year,  they  made 
fresh  upward  adjustments  in  their  forecasts. 

Thxis,  in  January  at  the  time  that  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  un- 
veiled its  prediction  that  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  touch  around  $623  billion  for  the 
year,  the  revised  consensus  was  close  to  that 
figure.  But  while  the  C.E-A.  has  stood  pat, 
many  economists  have  been  busy  making 
further  revisions. 

Tllford  C.  Gaines,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  is  one  who 
has  Joined  the  boom  camp.  He  observed  last 
week  that  "what  has  thus  far  been  an 
orderly  business  expansion  will  probably  de- 
velop boom  symptoms  within  the  next  few 
months,"  triggered  by  "a  boom  psychology 
among  businessmen  and  consumers." 

Mr.  Gaines  thinks  that  the  current  rise 
may  lure  bvislnessmen  into  the  old  trap  of 
overestimating  the  potential  growth  of  the 
market  for  their  products,  leading  them  to 
expand  capacity  at  a  rate  and  to  a  degree 
that  would  eventually  prove  to  have  been 
excessive.  Simultaneoiuly,  boom  psychology 
could  lead  businessmen  to  stockpile  inven- 
tories, either  in  anticipation  of  boom  sales 
levels  or  in  fear  of  price  inflation." 

A  boom  psychology  has  not  developed  as 
yet,  but  other  economists  who  note  that  the 
Ingredients  of  a  potential  boom  are  now 
present. 

A  symposium  published  In  the  spring 
newsletter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Bxisiness  Economists  reveals  some  of  the  dan- 
ger signs  seen  by  economists. 

Commenting  on  Government  finances, 
Morris  Cohen,  associate  economist  of  Fortune, 
notes  that  the  tax  cut  is  bigger  than  the  $11.5 
billion  estimated  by  the  administration.  He 
puts  its  size  at  over  $13  billion  and  argues 
that  it  "Is  introducing  a  destabilizing  torn" 
that  could  produce  shocks  to  the  economy 
in  1966. 

Douglas  Greenwald  of  McGraw-Hill,  deal- 
ing with  the  impact  of  tax  reductions  on 
capital  spending  reports  that  "pressiu-e  on 
capacity  has  already  developed  in  the  auto 
industry,  especially  in  components,  in  tex- 
tiles, in  oil.  in  papers,  and  In  some  lines  of 
chemicals."  He  thinks  that  a  rising  level  of 
consiuner  demand  "could  result  in  impor- 
tant bottlenecks  arising  bood.  in  many  pro- 
duction fields." 

■*      SOME     OTHER    VIEWS 

Edmund  A.  Mennis.  vice  president  of  Well- 
ington Management  Co.,  conunents  that  "it 
seems  doubtful  that  most  oorporatlons  will 
willingly  pass  on  the  benefits  of  the  tax  cuts 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices."  And  William 
F.  Butler,  vice  president  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  predicts  that  gross  national 
product  will  be  rimnlng  at  a  rate  of  $640  bil- 
lion in  the  second  half,  which  will  pose  "a 
problem  of  containing  Inflationary  pressures 
later  in  the  yecu-." 

According  to  Mr.  Butler,  the  economy  will 
be  operating  at  close  to  "practical  capacity" 
in  the  second  half.  He  thinks  that  this  state 
of  affairs  will  place  slgniflcant  pressure  m 
prices  and  could  mean  a  tightening  In  the 
labor  market  "to  support  wage  Increases  In 
excess  of  the  gain  In  productivity." 


It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  danger  that  a 
boom  or  Inflationary  psychology  will  take 
hold.  The  administration  can  state  that  the 
availability  of  labor  and  plant  capacity  Is 
ample  protectton  against  price  Increases,  but 
it  Is  asking  for  trouble  by  \irglng  business- 
men and  consumers  to  spend  all  of  the  In- 
crease In  purchasing  power  provided  by  tax 
reductions.  For  If  this  happened,  it  could 
result  in  the  destabilizing  boom  forecast  by 
economists.  > 

So  far,  though,  economf^  appear  to  be 
the  only  ones  afflicted  with  a  boom  or  infla- 
tionary psychology.  If  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers heed  their  new  warnings,  the  boom 
and  the  ensuing  bust  may  be  avoided. 


Here  I  Stand — I,  Too,  Am  Diminished 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  lOBSorru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  link  to 
the  medical  profession  Is  much  closer 
than  the  writer,  Mr.  Prank  Morrlss  of 
"Here  I  stand — I,  Too,  Am  Diminished," 
in  the  national  edition  of  the  Register, 
wliich  is  America's  national  Catholic 
newspaper  in  Denver,  Colo.,  April  26, 
1964. 

As  we  slice  away  more  and  more  indi- 
vidual freedoms  in  our  U.S.  Nation's 
precipitous  course  toward  patent  and 
obvious  socialism,  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions which  abide  on  free  enterprise, 
competition,  freedom  of  choice,  and  lack 
of  third  party — Government — interven- 
tion, best  look  to  their  rights  of  survival. 

Recently  I  noted  in  this  Record  the 
tragic  story  of  the  legal  profession  in 
Poland  being  completely  nationalized. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  unions  or  certi- 
fied-life-underwriters  in  a  completely 
socialistic  state?  I  commend  the  writer 
for  realizing  that  his  freedom  is  dim- 
inished in  direct  proportion  to  the 
doctor-patient  relationship.  Hk^  him, 
I  beg  leave  to  insert  this,  not  to  com- 
mend or  condone  doctors  striking  in 
the  interest  of  preserving  their  ancient 
and  honorable  professional  relations 
with  fellow  man  and  the  very  humanity 
they  succor.  I  write  it  in  the  hopes  that 
as  we  vote  ourselves  additional  largess 
and  benefits  from  the  Federal  till  that 
we  will  struggle  ta  remain  free  in  all 
professions,  including  the  news  media, 
the  clergy,  and  others  who  have  direct 
servant-humanity  contacts.  Only  in 
remaining  free  can  the  individual  be 
dignified  and  function  properly  in  a 
profession.  There  is  no  need  for  inser- 
tion of  third  party  interference  breaking 
down  the  time-honored  doctor-patient 
relationship,  destroying  research  or  pre- 
venting so  honorable  a  profession  from 
policing  itself.  Throughout  history  the 
end  results  have  justifled  the  means,  and 
as  the  writer  so  succinctly  states,  why 
demoralize  and  regiment,  to  the  point 
where  honor  and  self-determination  are 
eliminated,  and  all  become  vassals  of 
the  state. 

The  article  follows: 


Hcax  I  Stand— I.  T«>o,  Am  Diminisbed 

(By  Frank  Morrlss) 
I  write  this  neither  to  uphold  nor  condenui 
the  doctors'  strike  in  Belgium.  The  issues 
in  such  a  situation  are  so  complex  that  a 
clear-cut  defense  or  condemnation  cannot  be 
made. 

I  write  to  remind  those  who  care  to  listen 
that  the  medical  profesElon  is  an  ancient  and 
free  one.  It  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  priest- 
hood, and,  in  fact,  in  some  areas  seems  to 
melt  in  origin  into  that  profession.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  remain  a  free 
profession  itself.  It  is  dictated  by  the  nature 
of  the  profession  and  by  the  welfare  of  the 
recipients  of  Its  services.  Whether  doctors 
In  Belgium  used  proper  methods  to  attempt 
to  remain  free  is  beside  the  point  entirely. 
The  point  is,  that  in  struggling  to  remain 
free,  they  are  struggling  for  every  othn-  pro- 
fession (Including  the  priesthood,  if  we  may 
here  call  such  a  profession) .  Their  8tr\iggle, 
in  the  long  rvm,  is  actually  In  Isehalf  of  their 
patients  as  much  as  In  behalf  of  themselves. 
But  the  prime  Interest  of  most  physicians 
and  dentists  is  that  they  remain  free  becavise 
only  in  remaining  free  can  they  ftmction 
properly  in  their  profession.  Pope  John  him- 
self clearly  recognized  that  the  fulflllment  of 
responsibilities  of  men  demands  that  they 
remain  free  in  the  exercise  of  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

For  a  doctor  to  allow  anything  extraneous 
to  his  own  conscience  and  skill  to  dictate  to 
him  how  to  function  as  a  doctor  would  be  as 
Immoral  as  for  a  writer  to  allow  anything 
beyond  his  own  conscientio\is  beliefs  to  dic- 
tate to  him  what  to  put  down  as  truth. 

When  be  Is  not  allowed  to  ftmction  freely 
as  a  doctor,  the  door  is  opened  to  the  most 
dark  and  disgusting  immoral  chambers. 
Those  physicians  who  allowed  the  Nazi  re- 
gime to  dictate  to  them  in  matters  of  medi- 
cine degraded  themselves  and  their  profes- 
sion. If  the  government  has  the  power  to 
insist  he  abide  by  his  oath,  It  also  has  the 
power  to  insist  he  break  that  oath.  That. 
In  fact,  is  what  totalitarian  regimes  almost 
inevitably  do  demand. 

I  am  not  saying,  mind  you,  that  doctors 
or  any  others  should  be  above  laws  for  pro- 
tection of  the  common  good.  I  am  saying 
that  the  professionals  must  be  beyond  the 
dictation  of  the  government  in  the  exercise 
of  their  professions. 

.Tboae  in  Belgl\im,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  country  who  are  tempted 
by  the  offer  held  out  by  socialists  to  control 
medldne  should  think  twice  as  to  what  it 
would  mean. 

It  would  mean  that  a  third  party  has  en- 
tered Into  the  relationship  between  the  doc- 
tor and  the  patient.  That  party  (axid  with 
recent  revelatl(xis  about  Government  meth- 
ods of  snooping  this  Is  a  very  real  danger) 
would  in  a  sense  be  present  at  every  consul- 
tation, and  would  have  at  least  a  potential 
voice  in  every  decision. 

The  records  of  the  relationship  between 
patient  and  doctor  would  no  longer  be  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  physician.  Those 
aspects  of  individuals'  lives  which  are — next 
to  the  matters  of  conscience  entrusted  to 
priest  and  minister — the  most  intimate  and 
secret  would  be  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  omni- 
present bureaucrat. 

As  the  doctor  became  more  and  more  the 
tool  of  that  bxireaucracy  (remember,  the  Bel- 
gium  strike  was  precipitated  by  an  extension 
of  medical  benefits  the  social  security  law, 
an  extension  similar  to  the  ones  the  Govern- 
ment here  says  would  never  be  asked  for) , 
efficiency  would  inevitably  suffer. 

Those  of  other  professions,  trades,  and 
skills  may  stand  by  unconcerned  while  this 
tragedy  takes  place.  But  they  should  take 
heed  from  the  words  of  the  poet  and  preacher 
John  Donne.  The  bell  that  toilB  the  death  of 
free  medicine  is  also  tolling  the  death  of  free 
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reUglon.  free  Justice 
cuMB  at  the  co  nmon 
medicine  »ppij  la 
other  proCwIOM 

Uj  only  link 
that  I  am  »  tnt 
that  Z  practice,  tqo, 
■e  a  practitioner 

What  dlmlnlshke 


takes  from  me,  U  o. 


Wfcy, 
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May  IS 


ti—  press.    AU  ttte  ez- 

good   that  apply  to 

dlffMvnt  degrees  to  these 


>  the  medical  profession  Is 
patron  of  its  senrloes,  and 

an  ancient  free  profession 
of  true  words  and  (pinions. 

the  freedom  of  my  doctor 


Mr.  Prerideat? 


EXTENSipN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


IN  THE  HOUSl  I 


3v  nxofoni 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednei  day.  May  13. 1964 


States 


Mr.  MICHEL 
ary  29, 1964,  at 
f  erence,  Mr.  Joi^naaxx 

The  United 
oped  an  adrance^ 
the  A-11.  which 
flight  at  more 
at  altitudes  In 
f ormanoe  of  the  . 
other  aircraft  In 


thi  ji 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
iie  President's  press  con- 
stated: 
has  successfully  devel- 
ezperlmental  Jet  aircraft, 
been  tested  In  sustained 
3.000  miles  per  hour,  and 
of  70,000  feet.    The  per- 
-11  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
the  world  today. 


Also.  Mr.  Spc  aker,  on  pace  A-6  of  the 
May  12,  1964,  ssne  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  here  i4)peared  two  pic- 
tures of  the  fantastic  XB-70A.  It  stated 
under  the  i^tu  -es : 

A  Tlew  from  1  tie  front  reveals  the  cobra 
look  of  the  a.0C  9-mlles-an-ho\ir  Air  Force 
bomber  after  It  ires  rolled  out  of  the  huge 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  hangar  at 
Palmdale,  Calif. 


ssue  of  the  Evening  Star, 
loticed  that  the  relatives 
killed  in  Vietnam  took 
xise  several'  questions  to 
as  to  whether  the 
boys  had  been  given 


In  that  same 
on  page  B-4. 1 
of  the  America^ 
a  full  page  to 
President  Johdson 
lives  of  the  American 
in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker ,Jl  have  several  q\iestions 
to  add  to  the  1st.  Why  are  our  pilots 
in  Vietnam  us  ng  prop-driven  trainers 
instead  of  Jets?  In  addition.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, why  must  oi  ir  youBg  be  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  f  trees  in  the  slough  of 
despond  who  d »  not  want  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  y^t  are  afraid  to  make  a 
fight  out  of  it? 

Under  unaniAious  consent,  the  afore- 
mentioned pag4  from  the  Evening  Star 
follows: 

MIht?    Wht? 


The  iindersign^- 
ents,  wives  and 
sisters  of  Amerlc4ns 
a  question  for 
States  and  the  Nation: 


1 — parents  and  grandpar- 

shHdren  and  brothers  and 

killed  In  Vietnam — have 

President  of  the  United 


the 


Cotnmurlst 
shoilder 


Why-  are 
fighting 
shoulder  to 
soldiers — forced 
of  the  Oommunlst 
the  of^Mrtunlty 
teiilUny  to  the 

Why  must 
to  the  Jungles 
to  the  fl^t 
the 

toadsj 


lyouig 


agitost 
GKyren  ment 


trtee— trade  whkti 


roung  Americans  who   are 

aggression  in  Vietnam — 

with  free  Vietnamese 

withstand  the  onslaught 

enemy  without  having 

Co  attack  the  enemy's  own 

lorth? 


Americans  give  their  lives 

the  rleefltids  to  Vietnam 

a   Oommunlst   enemy 

of  the  United  States 

with    Communist    ooun- 

Is  utUlaed  to  strengthen 


Communist  power  In  Vietnam  and  throu^- 
out  the  world? 

Why  must  our  young  men  die  in  far-off 
Vietnam,  fighting  the  Communist  enemy. 
when  their  Government  authorizes  "cul- 
tural" exchanges  with  the  Communist 
world — the  exchange  of  ballet  dancers  to 
entertain  Communist  leaders  to  Moscow 
while  a  yoimg  American  does  the  dance  of 
death  in  Vietnam? 

Why  mxist  we  repeat  the  tragic  wtx*  of 
Korea — where  54.246  Americans  gave  up  their 
lives  in  a  war  that  we  bad  no  intention  of 
winning?  Must  the  same  number  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  same  empty  reasons  to  Vietnam? 

Why  do  we  fight  communism  with  odte 
hi^d — at  a  terrible  cost  of  our  loved  ones — 
and  help  communism  with  the  other  hand? 
If  intomational  communism  Is  the  enemy  of 
our  Nation,  then  we  must  fight.  If  It  Is  not. 
then  let's  bring  our  young  men  home — from, 
throughout  the  world — and  submit  to  Inter- 
national communism's  ambition  to  control 
the  wcwld.  We  can't  have  It  both  ways — It 
must  be  one  way  or  the  other. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  that 
we  have — and  these  questions  demand  an 
answer  to  the  name  of  our  national  con- 
science and  honor.  The  men  whom  we  lost 
were  precious  to  us — our  sons  and  brothers, 
our  husbands  and  the  fathers  of  our  chil- 
dren. They  died  to  the  service  of  their 
Nation.  That  they  died  In  vain  would  be  a 
national  crime. 

We  call  on  you,  Mr.  President — and  on  the 
Nation — to  see  to  it  that  the  sacrifice  of  those 
whom  we  loved  shall  not  have  been  for 
naught.  And  the  only  way  to  make  their 
sacrifice  meaningful  Is  to  rededicate  o\u'- 
selves  to  the  eternal  struggle  for  freedom 
against  all  who  would  threaten  it.  If  we  do 
not,  then  these  empty  sacrifices  will  continue 
until  our  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  who  has  a  plan  and  Is  willing  to  Im- 
plement it  to  every  way. 

When  freedom  Is  under  armed  attack — as 
it  Is  to  Vietnam — we  must  fight  l>ack  with 
everythtog  we  have.  We  must  destroy  the 
enemies  of  freedom  wherever  they  are — and 
not  stop  at  some  artificial  border  created  by 
diplomats  to  a  far-off  country  who  possibly 
have  never  known  the  pato  of  battle  or  the 
loes  of  a  son  or  a  husband. 

To  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  a  war 
that  cannot  be  won  Is  too  great  a  sacrifice 
to  ask  anyone.  If  we  are  to  battle,  let's 
battle  to  wto. 

If  we  are  not  to  do  this,  Mr.  President, 
please  tell  us. 

AKEUCAMS  WHO  HAVX  BEEN  KILLED  AS  A  RESULT 

or  Boantx  action  in  vtetnam  from  janu- 

AKT  ISSl  THROUGH  MARCH  1964 

(This  list  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  We  believe  that  this  list  Is 
not  complete  and  that  many  more  Americans 
have  been  killed  by  Communist  bullets  in 
Vietnam  than  has  been  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  E>ef  ense. ) 

Capt.  James  H.  Allred. 

Sp.  5  Marshall  Angell. 

Capt.  John  P.  Bartley. 

Lt.  Arthur  Bedal. 

Capt.  Robert  D.  Bennett. 

Capt.  Thomas  J.  Bergto. 

Capt.  Herb«^  W.  Booth,  Jr. 

Sp.  4  Donald  L.  Braman. 

Sgt.  Vemdean  A.  Brockman. 

Capt.  James  H.  Brodt. 

Capt.  Oordon  R.  Brown. 

Lt.  Louis  S.  Carricarte. 

Pfc.  Loye  T.  Chrlstman. 

Capt.  Howard  R.  Cody. 

Capt.  Terry  D.  Cordell. 

Lt.  Parker  D.  Cramer. 

Lt.  Edward  B.  Crlbb. 

Capt.  Jerry  A.  Campaigne. 

Cpl.  DnuUd  F.  Daridstm. 

Sp.  4  James  T.  Davis. 


Sgt.  William  L.  Deal. 

Manuel  Reyes  Denton.  UJ3.  Navy. 

Sgt.  Wilbur  T.  Dunlap. 

Capt.  Howard  M.  Bakto,  jr. 

Sgt.  James  A.  Ellis. 

Sp.  5  Richard  L.  K.  Ellis. 

Pfc.  Jean  Claude  Esnault. 

Sgt.  WUliam   Joseph   Everhart. 

Lt.  Clayton  A.  Fannto. 

Pfc.  Peter  M.  Peierabend. 

Lt.  Bruce  Charles  Ferrell. 

Lt.  Charles  M.  Pltte. 

Capt.  Woodrow  M.  Fitzgerald. 

Sp.  5  William  Edward  Flowers. 

Pfc.  Raymond  P.  Flynn. 

Sgt.  Richard  L.  Fox. 

Sgt.  Rube  A.  Freeman. 

Sp.  &  James  Oabrlel. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Gardner. 

Lt.  Roger  E.  Oauvln. 

Sp.  4  Arthur  W.  Glover. 

CWO  Joseph  Goldberg. 

Capt.  Kenneth  N.  Good. 

Sgt.  Jack  D.  Goodman. 

Sp.  5  Harold  L.  Guthrie. 

Capt.  Lawrence  E.  Hackley. 

Sgt.  Robert  J.  Hain. 

CWO  Lawrence  D.  Hammond. 

Capt.  Herbert  F.  Hardy. 

Capt.  William  T.  Harris. 

Lt.  Charles  M.  Hasper. 

Col.  Thomas  Hergert. 

Capt.  Vincent  J.  Hickman. 

Pfc.  Prank  J.  Holguin. 

WO  Charles  E.  Holloway. 

CWO  William  H.  House. 

CWO  James  H.  Ishtoara. 

Lt.  Richard  E.  Jaeck. 

Sgt.  Larry  D.  Jameson. 

Capt.  Charles  B.  Johnson. 

Capt.  James  H.  Johnson. 

Capt.  Donald  E.  Koelper. 

Capt.  Leon  J.  Kramer. 

Sp.  5  James  E.  Lane. 

Lt.  Timothy  M.  Lang. 

Sgt.  Charles  B.  Lankford. 

Pfc.  Boyce  E.  Lawson. 

Sgt.  Johnnie  O.  Lee. 

Lt.  Daniel  K.  Lesslg. 

Lt.  Atis  K.  Llelmanis. 

Pfc.  Terrance  Lovenguth. 

Capt.  Bernard  F.  Lukaslk.  * 

Sp.  James  D.  McAndrew. 

Sgt.  Claude  W.  McBrlde. 

Capt.  Morris  R.  McBrlde. 

Capt.  Thomas  W.  McCarthy. 

Capt.  Walter  R.  BfcCarthy. 

Pvt.  Charles  W.  McCary. 

Capt.  John  H.  McClean. 

Pfc.  Garry  F.  McFetrldge. 

Capt.  Donald  V.  McGregor. 

Pfc.  NeU  K.  Maclver. 

Sgt.  Wayne  E.  Marchamd. 

Spc.  4  Michael  P.  P.  Martin.  Jr. 

Lt.  Bryford  G.  Metoyer. 

Capt.  Andrew  C.  Mitchell  IIL 

MaJ.  Carl  B.  Mitchell. 

Capt.  Clarence  L.  Moorer. 

Sgt.  Walter  K.  Morris. 

Capt.  Robert  K.  Mosler. 

Pfc.  Newman  R.  Nesmith. 

Capt.  Ted  P.  Neura. 

Pfc.  Grover  K.  Olson. 

MaJ.  James  R.  O'Neal.   - 

Capt.  Lloyd  A.  Payne. 

Sp.  5  WUliam  A.  Reld. 

Claude  Rice,  U.SJ7. 

Lt.  Arthur  O.  Richardson. 

Cpl.  Luther  E.  Rltchey,  Jr. 

Lt.  Lynn  H.  Rothenbuhler. 

Lt.  Uwe-Thorsten  Scobeler. 

Lt.  Edwto  G:  Shank.  JT. 

Lt.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon. 

Capt.  John  R.  Shaughnessy,  Jfc. 

Pfc.  John  F.  Shea. 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Slmpaoo. 

Lt.  Paul  R.  Smith. 

Lt.  Lewis  L.  Stone. 

Pfc.  Jc^n  L.  8tral«y. 
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Pfc.  Donald  R.  Taylor. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Taylor. 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  J.  Tencsa. 

Capt.  Condon  H.  Terry. 

Sp.  David  Thompson. 

Capt.  Donald  B.  Toth. 

Sp.  Chester  Townsend. 

Lt.  William  F.  Train  III. 

Lt.  WUliam  B.  Tully. 

Cpl.  Charles  P.  TuthUl. 

Sp.  S  Carleton  W.  Upton. 

Capt.  Dean  A.  Wadsworth. 

Capt.  James  E.  Wenzel. 

CWO  Charles  F.  Whitehead,  Jr. 

CWO  Raymond  C.  WUde. 

Lt.  Ronny  L.  Woodmansee. 

Sp.  6  Wally  M.  Wright,  Jr. 

Capt.  Don  J.  York. 

LIST  OF  RELATIVES  OT  VTETNAII  WAR  DEAD    WHO 
HAVX  JOINED  IN  SIGNING  THIS  OPEN  LETTER 

Mrs.  Norma  Areyo. 

Mrs.  K.  Boekelor. 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Brockman. 

Mr.  Melvto  V.  Brockman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUbur  A.  Brockman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Brodt. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brodt. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Brodt. 

Catherine  Brodt. 

Leslie  Ann  Brodt. 

Mrs.  Dalton  Brubaker. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Carricarte. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Carricarte. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Carricarte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Cody. 

Karen  Cody. 

Mrs.  Myrna  W.  Cody. 

Randy  Cody. 

Rhonda  Cody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Cordell. 

Mr.  James  Arthur  C<»tlell. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cuciu^lo. 

Arleen  S.  Denton. 

Barbara  Ann  S.  Denton. 

Mrs.  Esmeralda  Sanchez  Denton. 

Sandra  S.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dale  B.  Dunlap. 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Dunlap. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dvmlap,  Jr. 

Mrs.  BeiUah  Mae  Ehlers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  B.  Esnault. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  K.  Felerabend. 

Mr.  Helmut  G.  Felerabend. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Hall  tog. 

Miss  Anita  L.  Holguin.  • 

MlBs  Irene  Holguin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Modesto  Holguin,  Sr. 

Mr.  Modesto  Holguin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Holloway. 

Carol  Holloway. 

Charles  R.  Holloway. 

Christtoe  Holloway. 

David  Holloway. 

Gwendoljm  Holloway. 

Mrs.  Glenna  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Elmer  W.  Jaeck. 

Mr.  Donald  Jameson. 

Mrs.  Mamie  E.  Jameson. 

Mrs.  Dximple  McCary  Jones. 

Mrs.  Helen  Kramer. 

Mrs.  Hazel  M.  Lane. 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Lane. 

Cindy  S.  Lankford. 

Mrs.  Deanna  H.  Lankford. 

Mark  C.  Lankford. 

Michael  R.  Lankford. 

Imelda  Lawson. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lawson. 

Mrs.  Patricia  R.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Roger  Dale  Lawson. 

Charles  S.  TuthUl. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Bonnie  O.  McCary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  McCary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  McFetrldge. 

Mr.  Danny  Ray  McFerrldge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McKee. 
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Mrs.  Darla  J.  Martin. 

Timothy  Martin. 

Michael  Mairtin. 

Mrs.  James  O'Donnell. 

Mrs.  CaroUne  V.  CNeUl. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Ruiz. 

Bfrs.  Connie  A.  Shank. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Shank.  Sr. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laron  D.  Shannon,  Jr. 

Laron  D.  Shannon  in. 

Laura  D.  Shannon. 

Mrs.  Lois  K.  TuthUl. 

Miss  Deborah  T.  TuthUl. 

Mr.  Bradley  Upton. 

Mrs.  Ltoda  G.  Upton. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wear. 

Mrs.  Chrlstiane  M-G  Whitman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  WUliams. 

Mrs.  Edeltraut  G.  Younk. 

The  funds  for  this  advertisement  have  been 
provided  by  a  group  of  Americans  In  memory 
of  the  gallant  young  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  In  Vietnam  against  the  Commu- 
nist enemy  and  In  the  prayerful  hope  that 
their  lives  have  not  been  given  In  vain. 


MaitachaietU  Citizeiu  for  Pnblic  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remtirks,  I  wish  to 
include  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Mas- 
sachuetts  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  and 
this  testimony  was  given  by  Rev.  Robert 
G.  Howes,  associate  professor,  Catholic 
University  of  America: 
TESTiifONT  OF  Rev.  Robbit  G.  Howes  Betore 

THE  House  Judiciart  Committee  Regarding 

Public  Prater 

We  come  here  today  to  support  the  Becker 
amendment.  Proposals  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  permit  voluntary  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  classroom  were 
filed  to  the  Congress  sifter  the  first  iM-ayer 
decision.  TO  date,  nearly  2  years  later,  no 
effective  action  has  been  taken  on  these  ixx>- 
posals.  We  believe  there  is  a  great  urgency 
about  this  matter.  We  urge  that  a  respon- 
sible amendment  be  proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee to  this  session  of  the  Congress  and, 
in  view  of  the  posslbUlty  of  prolonged  hear- 
ings here,  we  supported — and  we  continue  to 

support  should  it  become  agato  necessary 

the  discharge  petition  method  of  securtog 
such  action  prior  to  the  adjoiu-nment  of  the 
Congress. 

A  truly  wonderful  thing  has  happened  to 
America.  Accused  of  Indifference  to  our 
religious  Inheritance,  we  have  been  stirred 
to  the  very  deepest  grassroots  to  a  cause  as 
baslcaUy  spiritual  as  any  we  have  faced  as  a 
nation  stoce  our  ancestors  knelt  on  a  cold 
deck  to  Massachusetts  Bay  and  tovlted  Al- 
mighty God  to  bless  their  first  dvlc  con- 
gregation. When  the  history  of  the  peoples' 
amendment  for  public  i»^yer  is  written  this 
must,  todeed,  be  Its  finest  chapter.  In  spite ' 
of  a  conttoulng  and  curious  campaign  to 
sUence  them,  with  little  VIP  encouragement 
ahd  an  Incredibly  small  notice  to  many  of 
the  news  media,  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
yean  the  American  pec^le  have  sustcOned 
their  tosttoctlve  oonvletlon  that  the  prayer 
decisions  are   seriously  wrong.     Again   and 


agato  to  their  local  assemblies,  by  collective 
petition  and  individual  letter,  they  have 
recorded  themselves  for  amendment.  On  the 
very  day  these  hearings  started  40,000  names 
from  Maryland  asking  for  a  prayer  amend- 
ment were  placed  before  the  committee  by 
Representative  Fallon.  One  day  later  over 
100,000  names  were  similarly  Introduced  by 
a  Congressman  from  California. 

We  note  also  without  ccmment  Increasing 
evidence  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Maryland  Dis- 
trict race,  here  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Congress,  that  the  prayer  amendment  is  an 
Issue  of  deep  concern  to  the  American  people. 

Oxir  own  experience  across  the  Common- 
wealth of  Klassachusetts  testifies  to  the  same 
massive  public  wlU  for  amendment.  Suffice 
it  here  to  note  these  additional  witnesses : 

(a)  The  GaUup  poU  to  September  of  1963 
showed  that  the  American  people  were  by  a 
majority  of  3  to  1  opposed  to  the  two  prayer 
decisions. 

(b)  The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Michigan,  poUtog  his  home  district 
(Congressional  Record,  Mar.  11,  1964  p. 
A1255) : 

"Do  you  favor  amending  the  Constitution 
to  permit  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools?"  Yes,  80  percent;  no,  15  per- 
cent; not  sure,  5  percent. 

(c)  The  HoncM-able  Robert  J.  Corbbtt,  of 
Pennsylvania,  polling  his  home  district 
(Congressional  Record,  Mar.  19.  1964,  p. 
A1447) : 

SimUar  question  to  above  (b) :  Yes,  87  per- 
cent; no.  13  percent. 

(d)  The  Hcaiorable  John  S.  Monagan,  of 
Connecticut,  poUtog  his  heme  district  (Con- 
gressional RECoao,  Apr.  8,  1964,  p.  A1710) : 

Similar  question  to  above  (b) :  Yes,  80.7 
percent:  no,  14.6  percent. 

(e)  The  Honorable  Durward  G.  Hall,  of 
Missouri,  polling  his  home  district  (Congres- 
sional Recorb,  Apr.  16,  1864,  p.  A1879)  : 

"Do  you  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  adopted  which  would 
restore  the  status  that  existed  between  reli- 
gions and  the  schools  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  prayer?"  Yes,  73.5  per- 
cent; no,  16.8  percent:  imdeclded,  9.7  per- 
cent. 

(f)  The  Honorable  Harold  M.  Ryan,  of 
Michigan,  poUtog  his  home  district  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Apr.  16,   1964,  p.  7891): 

Similar  question  to  above  (b)  :  Yes,  8,545; 
no,  3,560. 

(g)  The  Honorable  E.  C.  Gathings,  of  Ar- 
kansas, polling  his  home  district  (Congres- 
sional Record.  Apr.  21,  1964,  p.  A1083)  : 

"Do  you  favor  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  to  the  public  schools?"  Yes,  90 
percent;  no,  6  percent;  no  opinion.  4  percent. 

(h)  The  Honorable  Harold  C.  Ostertag, 
of  New  York,  polUng  his  home  district  (Con- 
gressional  Record,    Apr.   28,    1064,   A2095 )  : 

Similar  question  to  above  (b) :  yes,  85.2 
percent;  no,  12.9  percent;  undecided,  1.9  per- 
cent. 

(1)  "Representative  Sntder,  of  Kentucky, 
under  fire  from  the  hierarchy  of  his  own 
Baptist  church  for  cosponsoring  a  prayer 
amendment,  queried  his  constituents.  The 
result:  of  questionnaires  returned  so  far.  94 
percent  support  his  stand"  (the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Apr.  22. 1964) . 

(J)  "Of  the  hundreds  of  expressions  about 
this  matter  I  have  received,  only  two  have 
been  opposed  to  school  prayer.  The  ratio 
runs  about  600  to  1  to  favor  of  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Oonstltution"  (the  Hon- 
orable Fred  B.  Roonet,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Congressional  Record.  Mar.  24,  1964,  A1506) . 

In  addition  to  these  samplings.  Congress- 
man after  Congressman  testifying  here  al- 
ready has  witnessed  to  the  huge  volume  ot 
proamendment  maU  he  has  been  and  is  re- 
ceivtog.    The  public  press  also,  in  its  analy- 
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cision  has  made  It  possible  for  a  very  small 
minority  to  supress  the  will,  desires,  and 
wishes  of  the  people  of  these  United  States." 
We  notice,  too,  at  this  time  and  present  to 
the  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings,  the  following  resolutions 
from  typical  Massachiisetta  communities. 
All  of  the  resolutions,  the  great  majority  by 
unanimous  vote,  call  for  the  preparation  and 
presentation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  a  proposal  for  constitutional 
amendment  to  restore  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing on  a  voluntary  basis  to  the  public  class- 
room: 

1.  The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  (twice  unanimously) . 

2.  The  School   Committee  on  the  City  of 
Pltchburg.  Mass. 

3.  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Worcester.  Mass. 

4.  The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 
Northbrldge.  Mass. 

5.  The  School  C<Mnmlttee  of  the  Town  of 
Southboro.  Mass. 

6.  The  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Webster. 
Mass. 

7.  The  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Andover. 
Mass. 

8.  The  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Norwood, 
Mass. 

9.  The  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of 
Rutland,  Mass. 

10.  The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Boylston,  Mass. 

11.  The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Tolland,  Mass. 

12.  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

18.  The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Tisb\iry,  Mass. 

14.  The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

15.  The  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of 
North  Brookfleld,  Mass. 

Also  on  record  for  amendment  are  His 
Excellency  Kpiscopal  Bishop  James  Pike  (see 
app.  item  No.  6) ;  His  Eminence  Francis 
Cardinal  Spelhnan  (app.  Item  No.  4);  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals;  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Governors  (app. 
item  No.  1 ) :  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Youth  (app.  item  No.  2);  the  American 
Legion;  and  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Listed  as  members  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  Constitutional  Prayer  Foun- 
dation, a  national  organization  wcM-king 
toward  a  prayer  amendment  are  the  Gover- 
nors of  Florida,  New  Mexico,  Delaware,  Utah, 
Connecticut,  Arizona,  Colorado.  As  sup- 
porters of  the  same  organization  Include  the 
Governors  of  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Hawaii,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 
Among  prominent  Americans  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  the  Coxirt's  two  prayer  decisions 
are  Henry  P.  van  Dusen,  president  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (app.  item  No. 
5) ;  Dean  Erwin  M.  Orlswold,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  (app.  item  No.  7);  and  Will 
Herberg.  professor  in  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Dr.  Billy  Graham,  truly  a  great  American, 
stands  also  with  tu. 

Gentleman,  It  vras  my  privilege  to  Join 
personally  with  Dr.  Graham  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda  on  that  dark  Sunday  last  November 
when  Mr.  Keimedy's  remains  were  carried 
there  for  a  last  farewell.  I  talked  at  length 
with  Dr.  Graham.  And,  gentlemen,  I  can 
say  without  hestltation  that  this  outstand- 
ing fellow  citizen  al  oxa*  Is  very  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  prayer  decisions.  His  statements 
to  this  effect  are  already  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings.  I  can  testify  that  they  come 
from  a  strong  personal  conviction.  In  any 
case,  we,  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  for  Pub- 
lic Prayer,  are  proud  to  stand  with  Dr. 
Graham  at  this  critical  moment. 

We  are  sasring  here  quite  simply  that  not 
only  have  the  American  people  themselves 
Instinctively  sensed  the  wrong  in  the  prayer 
decisions  and  sustained  their  sentiment  over 


nearly  2  years  but  responsible  voices  have 
been  raised  individually  and  collectively 
whidh  concur,  after  very  careftQ  study  of  the 
decisions  themselves,  with  the  pc^mlar  mind. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  great  American 
stood  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  said  of  an- 
other Supreme  Court  decision:  "When  all 
the  words,  the  collateral  matter  was  cleared 
away  from  It,  aU  the  chaff  was  fanned  out 
of  It,  it  was  a  bare  absurdity."  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  further  of  the  same  decision: 
"We  oppose  the  decision  because  we  think  it 
lays  the  foundation  of  enlarging  and  spread- 
ing out  what  we  consider  an  evil."  Nothing 
could  more  expertly  express  our  opposition 
to  the  "prayer  decisions"  than  these  good 
words  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  evil  in  them,  as  It 
was  In  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  is  an  instant 
thing.  It  Is  also  a  deadly  precedent.  In  the 
light  of  our  history,  in  the  presence  of  the 
basic  constitutional  commentaries  of  Messrs. 
Cooley  and  Storxy,  it  is  finally  an  incredible 
thing.     (See  app.  items  Nos.  10  and  11.) 

Clear  away  the  sonorous  paragraphs,  un- 
cover the  deed  of  these  decisions  and,  as 
Lincoln  put  It,  the  absurdity  is  bare  for  all 
to  see.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
people,  unskilled  though  they  may  be  In  the 
technicalities  of  law,  knew  hnmedlately  that 
the  decisions  were  seriously  wrong.  In  their 
Amicus  Curiae  brief,  prior  to  the  first  prayer 
decision,  the  attorneys  general  of  20  States 
from  New  York  in  size  to  Nevada  expressed 
it  this  way: 

"Our  Founding  Fathers  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  would  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  have  been  told  In  their 
day  that  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  •  •  •  a 
voluntary  nondenominatlonal  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for 
His  blessing,  recited  by  American  children 
In  their  classroofns,  is  being  seriously  at- 
tacked as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

The  superintendent  of  public  education 
in  a  large  State  has  written  us  in  similar 
vein.  "How,"  he  asks,  "if  the  conclusion 
reached  in  these  prayer  decisions  is  bo  ridicu- 
lous can  the  premises  themselves  be  sound?" 

What  has  happened  here,  beyond  the 
obiter  dicta  and  the  rolling  phrases  Is  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  twisted  entirely 
out  of  its  original  and  traditional  meaning. 
What  was  for  o\ir  ancestors  a  valid  principle 
of  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  An- 
glicanism. Roman  Catholicism,  Congrega- 
tionalism, or  any  other  spiritual  "ism"  has 
now  been  officially  twisted  into  the  sheer  un- 
reason of  barring  all  public  reverence  from 
the  schools  of  a  God-fearing  people.  In  the 
process  a  fatal  equation  has  been  placed. 
Any  act  of  public  reverence,  however  non- 
denominational  and  however  voluntary,  has 
now  been  equated  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  with  establishment.  Even  to  question 
this  equation,  the  Court  said  in  its  majority 
statement  in  the  second  prayer  decision  is 
"of  value  only  as  academic  exercises." 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "What  you  do 
thunders  so  loud  I  can't  hear  what  you  say." 
Curiously  enough  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  all  of  us  who  disagree  with  them, 
stand  accused  by  the  opposition  of  not  hav- 
ing read  the  prayer  decisions.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty, of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  op- 
position may  have  read  but  It  certainly  has 
not  understood  the  decisions.  In  the  amicus 
curiae  brief  of  the  20  State  attorneys  general 
to  which  we  make  reference  above  there  Is 
this  further  passage: 

"If  the  voluntary  recitation  of  this  non- 
denominational  prayer  recited  in  public 
schools  is  unconstitutional,  then  it  should 
logically  follow  that  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God  must 
be  banished  from  all  governmental  func- 
tions." 

What  the  prayer  decisions  do  clearly  Is  to 
explode  a  bomb  with  a  deadly  fallout.  From 
these  decisions,  unless  we  now  reverse  them 
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emphatically  through  a  constituUonal 
amendment^  must  develop  an  Irradiation 
which  goes  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  bone 
of  those  long  tradltlODS  of  public  reverence 
which  have  tor  so  many  decades  distin- 
guished our  people. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  expressed  it  well  when, 
in  dissenting  from  the  second  prayer  deci- 
sion, he  said  that  by  It  "religion  is  placed 
at  an  artificial  and  state-created  disadvan- 
tage." 

To  the  prayer  hearings  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary OcHnmittee  In  1063  (at  p.  18  of  the 
report  thereof)  Senator  KonrsrH  KxATiKa, 
of  New  York,  made  this  wise  comment: 
"WhUe  I  would  like  to  Ihnlt  the  Coxirt's  de- 
cision as  narrowly  as  possible,  I  cannot  avoid 
the  apprehension  that  it  has  put  a  new  gloss 
on  the  first  amendment  imder  which  every 
public  ex  governmental  manifestation  of 
kinship  with  religion  will  be  in  Jeopardy." 
In  its  excellent  editorial  on  June  2a,  1068,  the 
Catholic  Free  Press,  weekly  of  the  Romim 
Catholic  diocese  oi  Worcester,  Mass.,  noted: 

"DAK  IS  BBOKEN 

"As  we  suspected  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  •  •  •  the  dam  is 
brcten  and  tlie  flood  has  begim.^  This  week 
the  I<os  Angeles  afllllate  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Unloo  filed  suit  in  superior 
court  in  Los  Angeles  to  have  the  phrase  "un- 
der God'  stricken  from  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  •  •  •  There  seems  little 
doubt  about  the  intentions  of  the  secularists, 
humanists,  and  atheists  In  following  up  their 
recent  victories  with  attem.pts  to  drive  all 
vestiges  of  God  and  religion  out  of  Ameri- 
can public  life.  •  •  •  The  Supreme  Court 
henceworth  wUl  find  it  most  difficult  to  re- 
treat from  the  present  course  it  has  set  for 
Itself."     (See  also  app.  item  No.  3.) 

Not  only  does  the  record  show  a  widening 
confusion  in  local  school  districts  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  permitted  In  terms  of  the 
two  prayer  decisions  but,  clearly,  those  who 
would  force  an  end  to  every  instance  of  pub- 
lic reverence  now  use  these  two  decisions 
as  precedent,  as  basis  for  new  attacks. 

Speaking  for  His  Eminence  Franeis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  New  York  in  re  the  first  prayer  decision, 
Attorney  Lawrence  Cusack  called  it  "a  grave 
vnot  In  Judicial  judgment,  a  decision  out  of 
line  with  the  conscience  and  religious  herit- 
age of  the  American  people  and  one  which 
foreshadows  an  ominous  trend  to  undermine 
cherished  traditions  of  this  Nation.  •  •  • 
The  decision  has  a  significance  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  legal  issue  invcdved." 

Speaking  to  the  second  prayer  decision, 
the  Reverend  Walter  Q.  J.  Hards,  ttn  Episco- 
pal rector  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  said  tn  a 
magnificent  sermon  to  his  congregation  on 
June  33, 1063 : 

"On  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion I  can  see  no  logical  stopping  place  ex- 
cept the  complete  eradication  of  God  ftttm 
our  Government  and  all  its  agencies.  •  •  • 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
anth-eUgious  in  Itself,  but  in  its  implica- 
tions, it  encloses  religion  and  In  the  long 
run  will  tend  to  stlfie  it." 

In  short,  as  our  Washington,  ^D.C,  repre- 
sentative expressed  it  in  his  address  to  the 
Bellarmlne  Society  of  Law  and  Govern- 
ment at  Boston  College  on  February  3,  1064: 
"We  are  convinced  that  the  return  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  the  public  class- 
room is  one  of  the  great  imperatives  before 
the  American  Nation  today.  This  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First,  because  the  prac- 
tice itself  is  important  and  the  need  for  it 
no  less  and,  if  anything,  greater  than  it  was 
when  our  fathers  introduced  it  in  this  de- 
mocracy. Second,  because  its  denial  is  a 
maj<n-  step  in  a  series  of  steps,  de  facto  taken 
and  de  Jiire  now  probable,  which  if  not 
reversed  must  lead  logically  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  every  surviving  Instance  of  public 
reverence  among  us." 


It  has  been  claimed  that  human  ingenuity 
as  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  no  lan- 
guage adeqxiate  to  the  complexity  of  opinion 
as  to  how  a  prayer  amendinent  should  read. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
determination  of  the  American  people  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to  ex- 
press. Obviously  care  must  be  taken,  great 
care  with  language.  But  the  paramount, 
overriding  and  urgent  fact  here  is  not  seman- 
tics but  a  clear  popular  mandate.  It  is  no 
longer  at  this  late  date  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  an  amendment  is  proposed  to  the 
American  people.  That  stage  is  long  since 
passed.  What  is  controlling  here  is  that  an 
amendment  must  be  proposed  to  the  people 
for  their  sovereign  decision.  What  we  must 
find  here  with  prayer  and  the  multiplied 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  Is  what  Bishop  Pike 
calls  so  expertly  "the  middle  way."  (See 
app.  item  No.  6.)  We  shall  require,  as  best 
we  may,  to  phrase  an  amendment  which 
will  meet  the  situation,  even  though  of  nec- 
essity some  of  the  edges  of  that  amendment 
must  remain  scxnewhat  indistinct.  For  the 
rest,^  we  are  willing,  and  we  suspect  most  of 
the  Congress  Is  willing,  to  place  the  event 
in  the  good,  stire  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves in  their  several  cc»nm\inlties.  And, 
In  any  case,  suppose  the  converse  were  true 
and  beca\ise  of  the  language  difllculty  no 
effect  Is  given  to  this  overwhelming  man- 
date. What  a  tragedy  it  wotild  be  if  for 
want  of  a  reasonable  consensus  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  with  the  majority  of 
their  elected  leglslaUav  as  to  language  reli- 
gion were  to  remain  a  stranger  in  the  public 
classroom  and,  increasingly,  in  all  public 
ceremonial  and  Institutions.  Surely  with 
His  help  who  sustained  our  fathers  we  shall 
find  the  words  which  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  the  American  people,  as 
seldom  before  in  history,  have  come  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  of  this  Congress.  That 
such  words  will  suit  all  Americans  is,  of 
coiirse,  an  impossibility.  That  they  will 
restore  our  cherished  "middle  way,"  and 
thus  stdt  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  support  a  prayer  amendment 
we  feel  is  completely  within  the  reach  of 
hxunan  intelligence  "under  God." 

The  difllculty  over  wording  a  precise 
amendment,  though  real,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  the  substance  of  the  man- 
date now  before  the  Congress  from  an  over- 
whehnlng  majcxlty  of  the  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress has  wrestled  with  controversy  before. 
In  this  ease  awareness  of  the  traditional 
"middle  way"  with  which  we  have  always  in 
the  past  approached  these  matters  can  pro- 
vide Important  guidance. 

We  supp<nt  in  the  name  of  citizens  of 
many  faiths  and  political  persuasions  across 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  the 
Becker  amendment.  We  wlU,  however,  rely 
on  the  coUective  wisdom  of  this  committee 
to  Biiggest  a  final  wording.  We  think  this 
wording  must  meet  three  conditions.  The 
Becker  amendment  In  our  Judgment  does 
meet  them  and  we  would  strongly  hope  that 
the  ultimate  language  of  the  committee  will 
very  closely  follow  if  not  repeat  the  language 
in  that  proposal.    Our  condiUons  are  these: 

(a)  The  amendment  must  restore  the 
right  of  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
to  the  public  classroom  as  that  right  existed 
prior  to  June  36.  1062. 

(b)  The  amendment  must  remove  for- 
ever the  threat  of  possible  Judicial  denial 
from  other  instances  of  public  reverence, 
such  as  chaplains,  the  motto  "Under  God" 
restoring  these  Instances  also  to  the  firm  se- 
curity they  enjoyed  in  our  naUonal  life  prior 
to  J\me  35, 1063. 

(c)  The  amendment  mxist,  as  has  been  our 
practice  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  prior  to  Jtme  35,  1062.  return  to  State 
and  local  communities  the  right  finally  to 
determine  qiecific  procedures  in  this  as  in 
other  educational  matters. 


We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  inclusloa 
of  the  wcMxl  "nondenominatlonal"  in  quali- 
fication of  the  word  "prayer"  in  section  1  of 
Ho\ise  Joint  Resolution  693.  Here,  again.  It 
becomes  a  question  of  the  middle  way,  of 
bringing  to  bear  the  best  possible  human 
ingenuity  on  a  very  difficult  problem.  While 
there  would,  prima  facie,  seem  to  be  grounds 
for  including  "nondenominatlonal"  as  a 
qualifier  for  prayer.  There  are  more  com- 
pelling grounds  for  leaving  the  term  "prayer" 
unqvialified.  The  first  of  these  retwoos  is 
that,  as  has  often  been  said  here.  It  Is  not 
the  business  of  the  Congress  or  of  a  oonstl- 
tutional  amendment  to  suggest  to  States 
and  local  educaticmal  authorities  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  particular  type  of  prayer  but 
only  the  possibUity  of  prayer  itself  relying, 
as  we  do  in  all  similar  cases,  on  the  native 
commonsense  of  the  American  people  to  do 
the  rest.  The  second,  and  more  urgent  rea- 
son for  leaving  House  Joint  ResoluUon  603 
exactly  as  it  presenUy  appears  In  re  the  term 
"prayer,"  is  that  the  Incliislon  of  the  word 
"nondenominatlonal"  would  in  fact  put  us 
right  back  where  we  started  from.  Instead 
of  knocking  out  public  reverence  as  "estab- 
lishment," if  its  past  performanoe  is  any 
guide  to  its  future  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  base  Itself  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  "nondenominatlonal"  and  one  by 
one  we  would  be  submitted  to  the  very  same 
denial  of  pubUc  reverence  against  which  the 
American  people  are  right  now  so  wonder- 
fully engaged. 

We  make  one  further  suggestion  In  the 
matter  of  wording.  Since  some  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  passage  of  the  Becker  amend- 
ment ml^t  operate  to  deny  practices  not 
specificaUy  eniuneratad  In  it.  we  suggest  the 
committee  might  wish  to  consider  adding  a 
section  4  to  it.  In  the  nature  of  a  savings 
clause.    This  section  might  read : 

"Szc.  4.  The  enumeration  of  any  prac- 
tice or  procedure  herein  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  any  other  practice  or  procedure 
involving  the  recognition  of  God  or  a  Su- 
preme Being  which,  on  the  date  of  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article  was  foUowed  or  in 
being  imder  the  laws  of  any  State  <x  of  the 
United  States." 

We  come  next  to  certain  objections  which 
have    been    advanced    against    the    peoples' 
amendment  for  public  prayer.     It  has  been 
said  that  no  prcqxised  amendment  wUl  solve 
all     existing    and    potential     problems    in 
chimjh-state  relationships  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  amendment  at  all  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  pec^le.    This  argiunent  would 
be  Incredible  but  for  the  fact  that  some  re- 
sponsible perscms  seem  to  hold  it.    Incredi- 
ble because  hiunan  experience  as  a  whole 
and  certainly  the  legislative  experience  of 
this   Nation,    teams    with    examples   to   the 
contrary.    We  wonder  If  the  Congress  has  in 
fact  ever  passed  a  legislative  act  tn  any  im- 
portant topical  area  which  has  totally  ex- 
ha\isted  the  reach  of  the  said  topic.     We 
wonder  too  if  the  human  race  had  waited  to 
act  In  matters  of  vital  importance  to  our 
collective  development  imtU  it  had  come  up 
with  one  final  answer  to  all  the  questions 
Involved  in  those  matters,  whether  we  would 
now  be  'much  farther  along  than  the  Flint- 
stones.     Take  civil  rights,  for  instance,  or 
the  war  on  poverty,  or  the  matter  of  Oov- 
emment-ln-educatlon.     Proposed   pieces   of 
legislation  in  all  these  matters  do  not  total- 
ly solve  the  Instant  problem.    Ought  we  then 
refrain  from  any  law  because  each  law  is 
something  less  than  exhaustive  and  totally 
definlUve?    Besides,  we  suspect  there  is  more 
than  meets  the  eye  in  some  of  these  ob- 
jections.    The  question  of  church-state  re- 
lationships is  a  vast  and  enduring  question 
in  these  United  States.    It  has  perplexed  the 
Nation  from  the  start.    Happily,  as  Bishop 
Pike  has  phrased  It.  we  had  up  to  the  first 
prayer  decision  dtooovered  a  "middle  way" 
which  had  worked  well.    But  still  no  single 
conference,  no  single  act  of  legislation  can 
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had  been  made  at  his  instance  oX  their 
parishes  and  the  ooncliulon  was  clear — they 
simply  did  not  represent  their  oongregaUons. 
The  pastor  at  one  erf  the  largest  Baptist 
churches  In  Worcester.  Mass..  has  told  us 
that  while  he  himself  did  not  favor  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  reverse  the  Court's 
prayer  decisions  at  least  two-thirds  of  his 
people  oi^xieed  those  decisions.  Nor  has  the 
mall  which  pours  into  Congress,  a  very  good 
deal  of  which  must  come  from  church- 
affiliated  persons,  given  any  indication  that 
those  who  oome  here  claiming  to  speak 
for  local  at  national  church  groups  Indeed 
have  the  backing  of  their  own  people.  We 
say  quite  franldy  that  Isolated  leaders  and 
Isolated  editorials  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  expressed  will  of  the  massive  majority 
of  Americans  simply  cannot  be  Interpreted 
as  speaking  for  either  the  Nation  nor.  at  least 
In  some  cases,  for  the  organization  Itself  la 
terms  of  the  people  who  make  It  up  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

What  must  be  going  on  here,  If  every  Indi- 
cation we  have  of  the  public  pulse  Is  ac- 
curate, is  that  while  this  committee  will 
listen  and  perhaps  has  already  listened  to 
a  niunber  of  generals  who  oppose  the  peoples' 
amendment  for  public  prayer,  they  may  in 
many  cases  be  generals  without  armies.  We 
submit  the  following  items  In  evidence  of 
what  we  feel  could  l>e  symptomatic  of  a  wide 
pattern  across  America: 

(1)  Resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference on  the  Weeleyan  Methodist  Church, 
71st  annual  seeslon  at  Oreer.  S.C.  (Congxkb- 
Btomjo.  Bacoao.  Apr.  8.  1964.  p.  8061) : 

"Whereas  successive  actions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  occasioned  by  the  persistent 
M,ppeaiM  of  atheists  and  agnostics  seem  to 
indicate  a  growing  inclination  to  ban  from 
publlo  life  all  worship  of  God.  in  however 
terms,  and  all  recognition  of  Him:  There- 
ton  be  it 

"Seaolved,  That  this  conference  •••  re- 
spectfully petltlms  o\ir  legislative  leaders  to 
discover  for  us  and  for  the  great  Ood -fearing 
majcsity  of  our  people  some  adequate  redress 
from  the  above-described  dlsabUlty.  We  pre- 
sume that  such  may  require  a  constitutional 
amendment." 

(U)  On  March  26, 1964,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
under  the  heading:  "Area  Baptists  Back 
Proposal  To  Allow  School  Bible  Beading."  It 
read  In  part: 

"Local  Baptist  ministers  generally  are  in 
favor  of  the  [prayer]  amendment  despite  a 
recent  announcement  from  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs.  •  •  •  Approval 
of  the  Becker  amendment  was  •  •  •  given  by 
Dr.  Ham  rick  (pastor  of  Charleston's  First 
Baptist  Chiirch]  and  by  other  Baptist 
ministers  and  congregations  In  the  Charles- 
ton area.  •  •  •  Members  of  the  Rutledge 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  last  night  which  dlsl^>proves 
and  denounces  the  Invalid  acUon  of  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs." 
(OoNcaDsioNAL  RacoKD,  Mar.  31,  1964.  xx> 
6465.  6456.)  *^ 

(111)  An  article  i^>peared  In  the  Bedford 
(Va.)  Bulletin-Democrat  January  16,  1964, 
under  the  heading.  "Quaker  Baptist  Protests 
Court's  Prayer  Decision : 

"One  of  Bedford  County's  oldest  BaptUt 
churches  has  taken  issue  with  the  Supreme 
Court  rtUlng  of  early  last  year  •  •  •  [and] 
voted  disapproval  of  the  acUon  [I.e.,  In  sup- 
port of  the  Court]  of  tlie  Baptist  General 
AaeoclaUon  of  Virginia.  •  •  •  Several  Bed- 
ford County  ministers  and  delegates  who  at- 
tended the  [Le.,  aasoclaUon)  meeting  said 
they  did  not  recall  this  resolution  having 
been  presented  and  said  they  would  have 
voted  against  it." 

It  has  been  said  by  soma  who  purport  to  be 
friends  of  reUgion  in  the  publlo  mores  of 
the  Nation  that  while  its  goal  may  be  proi>- 
er  the  Becker  smendment  Is  a  wrong  nman^ 
toward  that  goal.    We  ask  thoae  who  thus 


hesitate  in  that  strange  land  whwe,  for  want 
of  the  courage  of  decialon,  men  oan  speak 
out  of  two  sides  of  tiielr  mouths  at  the 
same  time — ^we  ask  them,  what  other  means 
is  there  which  can  effectively  and  pernui- 
nently  do  the  Job  which  must  be  done?  And 
If  they  reply — amendment,  st.  Becker 
amendment,  non — two  fv^ngw  in  our  Judg- 
ment of  the  situation  must  follow.  Bather 
they  use  their  attack  supposedly  on  one 
possible  wording  of  amendment  to  disguise 
what  is.  In  fact,  their  opposition  to  any 
amendment  at  all.  or  they  have  no  really 
vaUd  alternative  at  this  jxilnt  but  to  descend 
from  their  splendid  editorial  detachment, 
roll  up  their  sleeves,  move  in  here  and  help 
us,  help  you,  come  up  with  a  better  word- 
ing. It  Is  simply  not  enough  for  frlmds  of 
religion  in  pubUc  life  to  stand  absent  from 
this  critical  debate  on  semantic  grounds 
only.  If  they  are  ainoers,  let  not  alone 
their  sometimes  honest  oautlon  reverberate 
through  the  land  but  let  them  bring  courage 
also  to  this  great  task.  Now  is  no  time  for 
any  of  the  AchlUee  of  American  religion  to 
sulk  In  their  tents.  Now  Is  the  time.  If 
ever  In  our  history,  whan  the  counsel  of 
every  honeet  American  is  needed  right  here 
In  this  committee  nh^mtw  to  assist  you 
In  writing  the  beet  possible  text  for  a  prayer 
amendment. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  anear  oxix  opposi- 
tion as  being  anti-Ood.  May  we  say,  in 
passing,  that  this  committee  has  already 
been  treated  to  an  experience  in  smearing — 
directed,  however,  not  by  but  rather  against 
us.  We  do  not,  of  course,  smear  anyone. 
But  the  primary  and  inevitable  preeunq>tlon 
in  our  position  is  that  the  two  prayer  de- 
cisions do  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  religion  In  American  life  and  that, 
while  many  among  our  opponents  are  whol- 
ly honorable  men,  their  reading  of  the  de- 
cisions is  dangerously  Inaocurato.  And  the 
net  result  of  theta-  mistaken  support,  ooupled 
with  the  support  of  men  dedicated  against 
religion,  must,  if  successful,  seriously  widen 
the  chasm  between  God  and  the  pul^le  life 
of  the  American  people.  We  reqwct  the 
poeslbUlty  of  honeety  in  error  but  against 
the  error  Itaelf  our  stand  is  unoompromls- 
Ing,  and  unapologeCic. 

Seldom  in  their  history  have  the  peoi^e 
of  these  United  SUtes  l>een  as  rightfully 
indignant  about  any  matter  as  they  are 
about  this.  We  stand  at  a  peculiarly  critical 
moment.  The  whole  issue  of  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  Congress  to  the  will  of  the  people 
is  at  stake  here.  There  is,  we  submit,  no 
question  but  what  at  this  session  a  prayer 
amendment  must  be  proposed  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  in  their  several 
States.  There  is  no  question  that  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Nation,  now  tried  and  road- 
blocked  for  a  long  years,  nears  exhaustion. 
To  par^hrase  Mr.  ChurchUl.  seldom  in  his- 
tory have  so  many  waited  so  long  for  so  much 
from  so  few. 

The  decision  rests  now  In  your  hands.  As 
we  look  back  from  these  hearings  our  eter- 
nal gratitude  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Massachxisetts  goee  out  to  all  who  have 
helped  in  the  long  hard  light  for  a  people's 
amendment  for  public  prayer.  We  are  espe- 
cially grateful  to  those  Congressmen  and 
their  staffs  who  have,  early  and  late.  Joined 
with  the  people  in  the  fight.  We  are  gratefiil 
to  thoee  local  c^cials  and  State  legislators 
who  have  sustained  the  fight.  More  than 
anything  else  we  say  a  word  of  thanks  to 
Congressman  PxAinc  J.  BscKxa  and  his  in- 
spired staff  without  whose  continuing  dedi- 
cation we  would  not  tkave  oome  to  this  point. 
Th«;e»«  no  finer  tribute  to  any  Member  of 
Caagnma  than  the  one  which  now  moves  to- 
ward Congrsasman  BscKxa— that  the  people's 
amendment  for  public  prayer  m\ist  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  stand  forever  in  closest 
association  with  his  name. 

We  invite,  finally,  on  this  committee  the 
Lord's  blessing  and  guidance  as  you  keep 
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here   your   rendeavous   with   the   American 
pec^le. 
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orncxaa  of  MAsaACHUsana  cmzxNs  ro« 

FUBUC  PKATXa 

Chairman:  Mr.  Carl  R.  GrUBn,  Jr..  teacher, 
Wachtisett  Regional  High  School.  Holden, 
Mass. 

Cochairmah:  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Judklns. 
housewife,  Rutland,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  representatives: 

Rev.  Dr.  Malcolm  M.  Matheson,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor. Chestnut  Street  Congregational  Church. 
Worcester,  Mass.  (president,  Worcester  Area 
Council  of  ChTirches) . 

Rev.  Stephen  Tucker,  pastor.  Bethany  Con- 
gregational Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  (past 
president.  Worcester  Ministerial  Association) . 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Chester  Oliver,  Jr.,  instruc- 
tor In  Christian  doctrine,  St.  Patrick's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  RuUand,  Mass. 


Appendix 
1.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Governors,  64th  annual 
meeting,  Hershey,  Pa.,  July  8,  1962.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jority as  was  a  similar  resolution  adopted 
at  the  56th  annual  meeting  in  1963: 

"Whereas  the  recent  majority  opinion  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  New  York 
school  prayer  case  has  created  far-reaching 
mlstmderstandlng  as  to  the  Nation's  faith 
and  dependence  In  God;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governors  assembled  at  the 
54th  annual  Governors'  conference  acknowl- 
edge their  dependence  upon  God  and  the 
power  of  prayer  to  Him;  and 

"Whereas  the  power  of  prayer  has  sus- 
tained man  throughout  om  history  and  pro- 
vided the  moral  foundation  for  our  great 
Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Governors'  conference 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  that  wtU  make  clear 
and  beyond  challenge  the  acknowledgment 
by  our  Nation  and  people  of  their  faith  in 
God  and  permit  the  free  and  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  prayer  In  our  public  schools. " 
2.  The  National  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion : 

"New  YoaK.— The  National  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  called  on  all  local  CYO  groups 
in  the  country  for  active  efforts  to  amend  the 
UB.  OonstltuUon  to  permit  the  tradlUonal 
right  of  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

"  'Preservation  of  the  right  of  public  prayer 
In  the  publls  schools'  seemed  to  become  an 
Informal  slogan  sweeping  the  4-day  conven- 
tion attended  by  •  •  •  young  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  many 
priests,  religious,  and  lay  leaders. 

"The  youths  said  In  their  resolution  that 
they  were  seeking  a  prayer  amendment  In 
view  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  foUowup  actions  by  many  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  as  well  as  local  authori- 
ties not  only  removing  any  form  of  prayer, 
but  all  aspects  of  religious  respect  or  ob- 
servance." (The  Catholic  Free  Press,  weekly 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Worcester 
Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1963,  p.  3.) 

3.  An    editorial    entitled     "24th    Amend- 
ment" (the  CathoUc  Free  Press.  Ibid..  July  19. 
1963) :   "It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  to 
stem    the   tide   which   threatens  to  banish 
any  reference  to  God  from  American  public 
life  Is  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  clarifying  the  first  amendment 
We  are  not  anxious  to  see  the  Constitution 
become  a  patchwork,  amended  each  time  a 
grievance  cannot  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land.    In  this  instance,  however,  the  impli- 
cation of  the  High  Court's  pronouncements 
on    the    reUtlonshlp    between    church    and 
sute  are  so  patently  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  that  a  clarification 
by  the  people  seems  in  order.    We  applaud 
the  gesture  of  the  several  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  filed  resolutions  in  the 


Oongrea»  requaeting  that  a  prayer  amend- 
ment be  made  to  the  C<Kis11tutton.  Pro- 
ponents of  a  prayer  amendment  are  all 
agreed  on  one  basic  principle — that  the 
Founding  Fathers  never  Intended  to  identify 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  with  the 
separation  of  Ood  from  state." 

4.  A  sUtement  on  behalf  of  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  by  lAwrence  X. 
Cusack,  attorney,  Roman  CathoUc  archdio- 
cese of  New  York  (aee  record  of  hearings  be- 
fore   Senate   Judiciary   Committee,    July   26 
and   August   2,    1962,    at   p.    140    ff.) :  "The 
Court  has  misread  history  and  misconceived 
and    applied    a    great    constitutional    prin- 
ciple. •   •   •   [This  decision]  was  unrealistic, 
extreme,     and     doctrinaire.  •   •   •  In     legal 
effect   the   decision   amounted   to    no    more 
than  a  declaration  that  a  particular  prayer 
composed  by  a  particular  State  body  could 
not  be  officially  sponsored  for  use  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  a   particular   State.     But,   In 
pracUcal  effect  •   •   •  the  decision  has  a  sig- 
nificance   that    goes    far    beyond    the    legal 
Issue  Involved.  •   •   •  I  submit  the  one  sure, 
effective,  and  early  solution  Is  an  amendment 
to  oxor  Constitution  which  would  remedy  the 
result  of  the  regenU  prayer  case  by  correct- 
ing the  Court's  misreading  of  the  no-estab- 
llshment  clause." 

6.  A  statement  of  President  Henry  P.  van 
Dusen,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
New   York   City    (New   York  Thnes.  July   1, 
1963):   "Clearly  the  significance  of  this  new 
[l«.  the  second  prayer]  decision  does  not  lie 
In  the  proecrtptlon  of  somewhat  perfunctory 
exercises  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading.    •   •   • 
It  lies  at  a  far  deeper  and  more  basic  level 
and    at   two   points,   one   retrospective,   the 
other  prospective:   on  the  one  hand,  in  Its 
radical  recasUng  of  the  Intent  and  meaning 
of  the  OonsUtuUon;  on  the  other  hand,  In 
Its  possible  anticipation  of  far  more  drastic 
and  fundamental  reversal  of  the  historic  and 
esUbllshed  practices  of  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  In  this  country  with  re- 
spect  to  reUglon.      •   •  •  The   corollary   In 
both  law  and  logic  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  interdictions  is  Inescapable;  prohibi- 
tion of  the  affirmative  recognition  and  col- 
laboration by  government  at  all  levels  with 
all  ra-gans  of  religion  in  all  relationships  and 
circumstances,     a  consistent  application  of 
such  a  policy  woxUd  involve  a  revolution  In 
the  Nation's  habitual  practice  In  the  matter 
of  religion.     •   •   •  Nothing  less  than  this  is 
at  stake.    Is  that  the  authentic  will  of  the 
American  people?" 

6.  A  statement  of  His  Excellency  James  A. 
Pike,  bishop.  Episcopal  diocese  of  California 
to  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, July  26,  and  August  1962  at  page  61 
ff.  of  the  report  of  heartngs:    'The  American 
approach  to  relationship  of  religion  to  the 
Nation  has  steered  clear  of  church-state  un- 
ion on  the  one  hand  and  secularization  of 
public  life  on  the  other.     We  have,  unlike 
countries   which   have    chosen   these    other 
ways,  steered  a  middle  course  reflected  in  vlr- 
tuaUy  aU  aspects  of  our  public  life,  Including 
our  schools.     •  •  •  The  logic  of  the  Court's 
decision  would  make  it  unlikely  that  any 
vestige  of  the  middle  way  would  survive     The 
proponents  and   the   Court  itself   sincerely 
believe  It  would  be  a  neutrality  toward  re- 
ligion.   But  godless  histltutions  are  no  more 
neutral  ttian  godly  ones.    There  Is  no  neu- 
tj^lty  possible  here  because  If  you  leave  out 
this  dimension  in  our  schools  and  public  In- 
stitutions, then  you  have  an  Image  of  a  world 
view  which  one  could  describe  as  men  and 
things  without  God,  time  and  history  without 
eterrdty.      •  •  •  The    result   Is   secularism 
whether  by  Intent  or  by  d.efault.    I  am  not 
Implying  few  a  moment  that  the  proponente 
or  supporters  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  intentionaUy  wish  an  atheistic  result 
Nevertheless,  when  it  Is  by  default  we  simply 
cut  off  the  whole  spiritual  dimension  of  life 
and  without  even  a  reference  to  it.     What 
we  have  left  is  actually  a  secularist  view  of 
life.    Secularism  is  a  faith  any  American  U 


entltied  te  hold.    But  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  our  pntaUs  instltuttons.  it  should  be  im- 
poeed  upon  aU  of  vu,  any  more  than  the 
school  prayer  sbould  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  pupUa  whose  parenta  wished   them  to 
withstand.    •  •  •  We  have  somehow  in  our 
tradition  chosen  this  middle  way,  a  kind  at 
muddling  through,  in  these  things.    I  think 
we  can  rely  pretty  much  on  the  way  things 
work   out.     •  •  •  In  other  words,   in  tlUs 
middle  way  approach  (and  this  describes  the 
way  of  a  number  of  our  American  ways  of 
doing    things    outside    of    the   church-state 
*«l^lt  *■  °°^  poeslble  to  tie  up  absolutely 
everything.    •    •   •  I  am  not  so  much  urging 
that  everybody  get  with  It  now  and  adopt  this 
prajer  as  I  am  to  leaving  the  freedom  to  the 
local  authorities  and  States  to  work  these 
things  out  In  a  sensible  way." 

7.  A  statement   by   Dean  Erwin  M.   Gria- 
wold,  of  Harvard  Law  School.  University  of 
Utah  Law  School.  February  28,  1963:   "It  is 
perfectiy  true  that  the  first  amendment  for- 
bade Congress  to  pass  any  Uw  'respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.'     These  are  great 
provisions.    But  to  say    that    they  require 
that  all  traces  of  religion  be  kept  out  of  any 
sort   of   public   activity   Is   sheer   InvenUoi 
Does   our   deep-seated    tolerance   of   aU   re- 
ligions—or,   to   the  same  extent,  of   no  re- 
ligion—require that  we  give  up  all  reUglous 
observance  in  public  activities?     Why  should 
It?     It    certainly     never     occurred     to     the 
founders  tiiat  It  would.     It  to  hardly  likely 
that  It  was  entirely  accidental   that  these 
questions    did    not    even    come    befor*    the 
Court  in  the  first  160  years  of  our  consti- 
tutional  history  •  •  •  concerning  right  of 
minority    children    to    withdraw    from    the 
prayer  exercise.     It  Is  said  that  this  to  bad 
because  it  seto  [them]  apart  from  other  chil- 
dren.    But  to  thte  the  way  it  should  be  looked 
at?    The  child  of  a  nonconforming  «•  a  ml- 
^^*7  ^^^  is.  to  be  sure,  different  in  hto 
^>eUefs.    That   to    what   it   means    to   be   a 
member  of  a  minority,    is  it  not  desirable 
and  educational  for  him  to  learn  and  ob- 
serve  tills,  in  toe  atmosphere  of  the  school. 
And  to  It  not  desirable  that  •  •   •  he  ex- 
periences and  learns  the  fact  that  hto  dif- 
ference to  tolerated  and  accepted?    No  com- 
pulsion   to    put    upon    him.    He    need    not 
participate     But  he,  too,  has  toe  opportu- 
nity  to  be  tolerant.    He  aUows  toe  majorltv 
of  toe  group  to  foUow  toeir  own  tradltioiL 
perhaps  coming  to  understand  and  to  ^ 
spect  what  toey  feel  to  signiflcant  to  them." 

wL^«!?*^***'   "^PPeartng  in   toe  Boston 
PUot   oflVclal  organ  ^  toe  Roman  Catholic 

S^^i°^K°'  ^^"^  *^**  publtohed  in  toe 
Boston  Globe.  Jime  18.  1963: 


"ALL    PUBLIC    LITE   AVTECTEO 

7^fw,®^P''*°^®  ^"^'  ^  *^e  I^d's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling,  has  continued  along  a  pato 
UnhappUy  familiar  to  all  from  its  earlier  d^ 
ctolons.  The  same  tedious  arguments  em- 
phasizing the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  are  brought  forto  to  support  a^. 
tlon  which  turns  Its  back  on  the  total  Ameri- 

^  Ti^*"-^"**  outiaws  toe  present  prac- 
tices of  39  States. 

"Let  us  suppose  toat  toe  Lord's  Praver 
^n  ^tu^^K'^^  excluded  from  toe  Am«i-l. 
can  public  schooto  for  precisely  the  reasons 
given  by  toe  Supreme  Court.  What  to  toe 
next  step?  Clearly,  all  otoer  expressions  of 
religion  In  public  life  must  now  be  deleted 
Let  us  not  wait  for  toem  to  come  up  case 
by  case,  but  In  one  single  gesture  let  toem 
be  suppressed.  >«"=»" 

f^'Jv  ""fy  .*^e  "^e  Court  a  long  time  to  come 
to  toe  full  understanding  of  what  Its  decl- 
slon  means,  but  by  that  time  toe  American 
public  may  make  some  decisions  of  its  own 
In  democratic  life  toe  tyranny  of  toe  few 
is  always  a  temporary  victory;  it  may  be  un- 
comfc»1»ble,  but  its  fortunes  wlU  ultimately 
be  reversed."  ' 

9.  A    statement    by    Dr.    Charles    Wesley 
Lowry  in  hto  book  "To  Pray  or  Not  To  Pray." 
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1     « 

ladop  too 


enoourag  sment 
tno  unpatlble 
oonsc.enoe   and 


unj  renal 
indlfnttlon. 


metnt 


whlcb 
intent  ed 
■hoi  ad 


the  general.  U 
In  America  was 
recelTe 

not 
rights  of 
•rellgloas  worshlb 
religions,  and  tc 
poacy  to  hold  al 
have  created 
universal 

11.  "Prlndpl 
Thomas  Cooiey 
of  religion  Is 
nltlon  of  a  state 
ferrlng  uptxi  oxu 
adTantages 
was  never 
govertunent 
ognlaing  rellgtoi 
without  drawlni 
between  dUfereiv 
tloos.  or  sects. 

IX  "The  Rlgh; 
David  Lawrence, 
March    3,    IBM: 
amendment  has 
sary   to   clear 
arisen  as 
preme  Court  at 
prayer   In  the 
value  of  prayer 
where  the 
large  numbers  li 
day  Impact  of 
dren  of  the 
•  •  •  The 
schOQtroom  Is 
ened  by  groiq> 
everyday  rather 
lus  to  better 
Individual  may 
benefit  of 
lost.  •  •   •  The 
neglected.     Barl; 
war  on  povwty 

13.  A  statemerit 
Cardinal  Cushlxg 
bishop  at  Bosto^. 
Boston  Herald. 


of  Washington.  D.C.. 

1B6S:  "This  •  •  •  Is  a 

It  marks  a  turning 

It  adds  up  to  a  major 

questtoo  Is,  Is  religious  neu- 

Atweui  churehee  and  seote. 

rellgloa  and  IrrellgloQ.  Ood 

Amerlean  poettlOD?  •  •  •    It 

Feel  we  have  fallen  Into  a 

contradiction.     But  this  U 

a  whole  to  say.    They  can 

to  what  has  now  happened 

Is  In  the  people — they 

Supreme  Court  look  zaor9 

tradition;    or,  If  neoeesary. 

state  precisely  what 

Is." 

on  the  Constitution," 

(COirSBBKIOMAL  RlCOSD, 

407):   "Probably  at  this 

of  the  Constltutloa.  and 

now  xmder  consideration. 

the  universal  sentiment 

that  caulsttanlty  ought  to 

trom  the  state  so  far 

with  the  private 

the   freedom   of 

.     An  attempt  to  level  all 

make  It  a  matter  of  state 

In  utter  Indlffwence,  would 

dlsapprobatlcm.  If  not 


Custlng 


"Cardinal 
prayer    declslcii 
There  U  nothln  : 
to  have  an 
relative  to  the 
literature  in  our 
that  many  of 
Court  think 
their  lnterpretatlc»i 
of  the  Constttutlpn 
of  church  and 
own  consciences 


"  'Neverthelees 
lawyers  of  this 
with  thsm  and 
who  are  of  the 

"  The  United 
longer  what  we 
under  Ood. 

"  -We  should 
the  church-state 
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of    Constitutional    Law." 
ibid.):  "The  establishment 
the  setting  up  t>r  recog- 
church  at  at  least  the  con- 
church  of  special  favors  and 
are  denied  to  others.     It 
by  the  Constitution  that 
be  prohibited  ftom  rec- 
k — where  It  might  be  done 
any  Invidious  distinctions 
religious  beliefs,  organlza- 

to  Pray."  an  editorial  by 

UB.  News  &  World  Report. 

"Plainly    a    constitutional 

become   abeolutely   neces- 

the   confusion   that   has 

of  decisions  of  the  Su- 

the  United  States  banning 

Ifubllc  schools.    •    •    •    The 

once  a  week  In  a  church. 

covers  all  ages  and 

not  as  great  as  the  every- 

on  the  minds  of  chll- 

age  In  a  small  classroom. 

of    prayer    In    the 

y  that  It  Is  strength- 

pkychology  and  that  It  Is  an 

bhan  a  onoe-a-week  stlmu- 

*    *    Certainly    an 

pray   In   silence,    but    the 

by  the  group  Is  then 

i;nt>blem  has  been  too  long 

action  Is  as  vital  as  the 

or  the  war  on  crime." 

by  His  Eminence  Richard 

Roman    Catholic    arcb- 

Ifass..  as  reported  in  the 

18.1803: 


u? 
a  rest  It 


attex  dance 


payer 


Importance 
pilmarllj 


11  ring. 


artleu  atlon 


Jiine: 


called  It  [i.e.  the  second 

great    tragedy.    •    •    • 

>  can  do  about  It  but 

to  the  Constitution 

of  this  masterpiece  of 

public  school.    It  could  be 

Judges  of  the  Supreme 

,  bat.  In  accordance  with 

of  this  particular  phase 

relative  to  the  separation 

,  they  have  followed  their 


amei  dment 
retdlng 


tie 
llkeilse 


St  te, 


there  are  many  outstanding 
country  who  do  not  agree 
tpere  are  millions  of  citizens 
mind. 


I  Itates.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  no 
loved  to  call,  this  NaUon 

hive  an  amendment  to  dajtf  y 
relationaiilp.' " 


14.  On  the  IBth  of  AprU  last.  Patriots'  Day 
In  the  Ccnmunweaith  of  Massachusetts, 
more  than  1,000  citizens  of  central  Masaa- 
dhuaetts  signed  petitions  backing  a  peoples' 
amendment  for  public  prayer.  Theee  peti- 
tions, gathered  largely  throu^  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  Creedon,  of  Shrews- 
bury. Mass.,  are  herewith  presented  for 
en\uneratlon  in  the  record  of  these  bearings. 

15.  A  statement  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Elton  True- 
blood,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind.  (In  Preebsrterian  Life, 
issue  of  May  IBM)  : 

"This  Is  a  nillng  which  affects  deeply  the 
whole  of  American  life  cmd  represents  a 
radical  change  in  the  cultural  pattern  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  [p.  14).  *  *  * 
What  is  disturbing  la  not  the  decisions  made 
so  much  as  tftxe  reason  given  for  the  de- 
cision. The  ultimate  reason  is  a  doctrine  of 
neutrality.  Whatever  the  Court  may  have 
Intended,  this  doctrine  if  taken  aerlously 
creates  a  nerw  establishment,  a  secular  estab- 
lishment. Insrtead  of  taking  a  neutral  stand 
as  between  various  religions,  the  Court  rules, 
in  the  Baltimore  problem,  in  favor  of  an 
atheist  claim  (p.  15].  •  *  •  What  we  face 
*  *  *  is  actually  the  tyranny  of  a  minority. 
I  am  opposed  as  anyone  could  be  to  any  re- 
ligious establishment,  but  I  doubt  seriously 
if  that  is  the  clear  and  present  danger  on  our 
contemporary  scene  (p.  16]  *  *  *  Let  us 
see  what  absolute  or  unqualified  neutrality 
must  Involve: 

"1.  It  must  forbid  governmental  reoogni- 
tlon  of  Christmas. 

"2.  It  must  forbid  Thanksgiving. 

"3.  It  must  forbid  opening  legislature  with 
prayer. 

"4.  It  must  forbid  the  governmental  ap- 
pointment of  military  chaplains. 

"It  ts  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  stop"  (p.  37) . 

"In  short  they  [i.e.  the  prayer  decisions] 
propose  a  form  of  segregation,  something 
really  novel  ss  far  as  American  civilization 
is  concerned.  But  no  vital  faith  has  ever 
been  willing  to  settle  for  such  segregation. 
The  piupose  of  any  faith  which  understands 
itself  is  to  penetrate  aU  of  life"  (p.  37). 


McNunara  Optimiim  Not  Enoash  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  iLLDrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial 
.which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  a  leading  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Indeed,  "McNamara's  Optimism  Not 
Enough  in  Vietnam."  This  expresses 
the  views  of  the  people  I  represent.  It 
expresses  my  views.  And  I  believe  it  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Am^ican  people. 

We  want  the  facts.  We  want  to  know 
the  precise  situation  in  Vietnam,  and 
what  we  Intend  to  do  about  It.  We  want 
a  definitive  policy. 

The  editorial  follows : 
McNamasa  OpmaBK  Nor  Enough  in 

VZXTNAK 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  can't  spare 
anyone  else  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  to  size 
up  the  situation.  But  his  announcement 
that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 


will  make  his  sLith  Inspection  trip  to  that 
troubled  area  doesn't  stir  up  much  enthusi- 
asm here,  and  we  doubt  If  it  does  in  Saigon. 
McNamara  has  been  quite  consistently  wrong 
in  his  optimistic  appraisals  of  the  situation. 

Just  2  years  ago  this  month  he  made  his 
first  visit  and  left  saying  he  felt  tremendous- 
ly encouraged.  Conditions  continued  to 
worsen. 

In  July  of  that  year  he  went  to  Hawaii 
for  a  conference  on  South  Vietnam,  his  sec- 
ond to  that  island  in  a  series  that  ran  to  five, 
all  to  appraise  the  Saigon  sttxiatlon.  He  left 
that  one  admitting  that  victory  in  South 
Vietnam  might  "take  years  rather  than 
months."  The  internal  strife  ovw  Buddhist 
monks  developed  soon  after  this  visit. 

In  September  1863,  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  were  back  In  Vietnam.  Their 
report  this  time  was:  "We  are  winning  out 
there"  and  "things  are  progressing  very  well 
on  both  the  military  and  political  fronts." 
Two  months  later  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  were  assas- 
sinated in  an  internal  upheaval. 

In  December  1063,  Mr.  McNamara  was  back 
in  Saigon.  He  came  away  optimistic.  Back 
he  went  in  March  of  this  year  after  a  second 
governmental  overthrow.  This  time  he  con- 
cluded "The  path  to  victory  may  be  hard." 

Mr.  McNamara  is  not  alone  in  his  an- 
nounced optimism.  As  Vice  President  In 
1961,  Lyndon  Johnson  toured  the  area  and 
was  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  for  prog- 
ress there.  He  made  16  impromptu  speeches 
and  even  compared  Diem  with  the  leadership 
prowess  of  Winston  Churchill. 

There  is,  of  co\u-se,  a  recognition  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  psychological  factor  looms 
large  in  Vietnam.  These  optimistic  reports 
are  Intended  to  buck  up  the  Vietnamese  who 
are  woefully  weak  on  the  will  to  fight  on. 

This  country  has  poured  gS  bUlion  In  aid 
into  South  Vietnam  in  8  years.  We  have 
18,000  troops-  there  and  220  Ameriocms  have 
been  kUIed, 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  supplies.  News- 
men on  the  spot  say  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  battle  plans.  The  plans  just  don't  get 
put  into  operation. 

Some  of  the  top  Pulitzer  awards  in  Jour- 
nalism went  to  reporters  who  have  been  cov- 
ering the  Vietnam  operation.  They  have  not 
been  seeing  the  situation  as  has  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  should  send 
them  along  with  him  on  this  trip  to  keep 
his  inspection  in  perspective. 

Continued  optimistic  reportfe  on  a  war 
that  obvioiuly  is  going  very  badly  don't 
seem  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  Viet- 
namese, and  they  will  weaken  American  de- 
sire to  continue  the  struggle. 

It's  time  for  the  harsh  truth. 


The  Sapreme  G>urt  and  Our  Heritaf  e  of 
Prayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   KiaaOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
have  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
confirmed  rather  than  changed  the  in- 
tent of  the  first  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  the  case,  for  certainly 
it  changed  practices  which  have  been  in 
effect  since  the  very  founding  of  our 
Republic.  To  further  confirm  these 
traditions  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  upset,  under  unanimous  consent, 
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I  insert  the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Rose  Giltaer,  of 
Gallia,  Mo.,  a  former  patient  and  still 
close  friend. 

I  do  not  believe  this  prayer  was  any 
more  "State  ^xmswed  than  the  22-word 
prayer  in  the  State  of  New  Yorit"  which 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional and  for  this  prayer  to  be  re- 
membered some  44  years  later  Indicates 
that  it  also  has  a  profound  effect  on  the 
students  who  participated. 

The  letter  follows: 

Balema,  Mo. 

Dbab  Bol:  When  I  was  a  Uttle  girl  attend- 
ing public  school  (about  1920)  our  teacher 
was  also  a  Protestant  minister  of  a  union 
church. 

The  follovrtng  prayer  was  approved  by  all 
parents  ot  all  faiths:  "Bless  us  O  Lord,  our 
President;  our  Senators,  and  our  Ccmgress- 
men  and  guide  them  to  do  Thy  Holy  will." 

And  to  teach  children  req>ect  for  author- 
ity, the  Presidents  picture,  the  Congressman, 
and  the  Senators  pictures  were  always  hang- 
ing In  the  schoolroom.  We  aaluted  these 
plcttires  and  said  our  prayer.  We  sang  the 
good  cdd  American  aoogs:  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home."  and  so  fc»th,  all  of  which  reqxUrvd 
about  10  minutes. 

This  delightful  old  gentleman  was  a  min- 
ister of  good  teith;  he  believed  with  all  of 
h«art  and  soul,  and  he  believed  In  teaching 
children  raqiect  for  State  officials;  and  we 
need  tHat  right  now. 

We  were  asked  to  pray  In  our  own  way  tar 
our  American  oSclals  at  night  before  retiring 
asking  Ood  to  guide  them  In  their  judg- 
ments and  actions;  that  they  may  do  His 

win. 

Thank  you,  and  Ood  love  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mn.  Rosx  On.TNXR. 
P.S.  I  forgot  to  mention  here  that  we  also 
saluted  the  flag  and  gave  the  pledge    giode 
and  high  schooL 
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Mn.  Eofede  T.  McMahoa 
EKTESSlOti  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  OOWJIBLTIC'UT 

IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bridge- 
port, OQaiu  Sunday  Herald  recently 
printed  a  fine  editorial  on  the  death  of 
Mn.  Boeenie  I^fOfahixi  of  Norwalk. 
mother  of  the  late  Senator  Brtai  Mc- 
Mahon,  of  Connectiout.  I  am  honored 
to  brine  It  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  tribute  to  a  great  lady  whose  infl\ifnce 
over  events,  while  Indirect  and  unrecog- 
nized, was  very  great  indeed. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

BCu.  McMahok 

Pew  women  have  given  the  world  sons 
whose  wisdom  and  Inflxience  loomed  so  large 
In  their  lifetime,  and  whose  vision  had  so 
profound  an  effect  on  generations  to  come, 
as  Mrs.  Eugenie  T.  MdCahon  of  Norwalk. 

Mrs.  McMahon,  who  died  this  week,  out- 
lived her  great  son,  Senator  Brlen  ifpM»h»>n. 
by  almost  12  years.  Time  and  again  during 
those  years  came  confirmation  of  the  rlght- 
ness  of  his  adamant  stand  t&  favor  of  civilian 
control  of  the  atom,  at  a  time  when  this 
cataclysmic  force  was  in  Its  infancy. 

From  Mrs.  McMahon,  Brien  must  surely 
have  Inherited  a  good  part  of  his  obeeeslon 
with  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  his  deep 


coBOem  over  metlMda  of  controlling  the  abso- 
lutely annihilating  foroe  of  the  A-bomb. 

The  Iwesons  Brlen  McMahon  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee  were  reflected  in  a  senatorial 
statesmanship  which  led  to  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nation's  present  nuclear 
policy.  The  progress  toward  nuclear  dis- 
armament made  under  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  is  the  oiitgrowth  of 
the  principles  for  which  Senator  McMahon 
fought. 

In  the  year  of  her  son's  death,  1953,  Mre. 
McMahon  was  honored  as  Norwalk's  "Woman 
of  the  Year."  In  a  very  real  sense,  her 
epitaph  might  be  "One  of  the  world's  great 
nujthers  of  this  centm^." 


The  Grfl  Service  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vxaamiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
always  been  deeply  Interested  in  helping 
to  protect  the  dvll  service  system  of  the 
UJS.  Government.  Under  this  system, 
over  the  years  Government  has  been  able 
to  attract  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
citizens  In  America.  Many  of  these  ca- 
reer employees  could  make  more  money 
outside  of  Government;  however,  they 
are  dedicated  to  their  Jobs,  and  every 
American  should  be  grateful  for  this 
dedication. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  I  am  be- 
coming IncreaainA^  oxicemed  that  the 
civil  service  system  is  bein«  used  for 
political  pu^MMSs.  I  appeared  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
only  last  week  to  Indicate  my  great  caa- 
cem  over  the  Indiscriminate  firlnc  of 
many  career  employees  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Devidc^ment  (AID).  I 
fed  sure  that  politics  Is  the  primary  con- 
cern In  the  firing  of  some  of  these 
employees. 

But  even  more  shocking  to  me  was  a 
release  from  the  Department  of  Agrieul- 
tiue  dated  Majr  S.  1M4.  Indicating  thoae 
who  would  reodv«  that  agency's  Dflstin- 
giilshed  Senrloe  Award.  The  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  program  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  appropriate  way 
to  recognize  career  employees— that  Is. 
those  who  have  disttngolshed  themsdvee 
over  a  lonff  period  of  years  in  Govern- 
ment  servloe.  I  was  very  greatly  sur- 
prised—and  to  say  the  least,  shocked— 
to  see  In  the  Ust  of  ttiose  to  reeehre  this 
award  many  polltleal  appointees.  For 
example:  Howard  Bertsch.  Administra- 
tor of  the  FarmersRome  Administration; 
Kenneth  M.  Blrkhead.  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Congres- 
sional Relations;  Dr.  Willard  W.  Coch- 
rane. Director  of  Agiicultural  Economics. 
I  am  sure  he  is  familiar  to  most  of  my  ooU 
leacues  in  the  Congress.  Also.  Boraoe  D. 
Godfrey,  A<knlnlBtrator,  Agrleultaral 
StaMBaatlon  and  Oonservatton  Servloe. 

I  am  not  questioning  for  one  moment 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  these  political 
appointees.  I  recognize  that  some  of 
thesn  have  been  In  Government  service 


for  a  long  time  at  the  State  and  local 
level;  however,  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
would  argue  that  these  people  have  been 
brought  to  Washington  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  are  recognized  by  everyone 
as  being  political  appointees. 

This  will  come  as  a  great  shock  to 
many  of  the  career  people,  but  I  hope 
they  will  not  despair  because  it  will  be 
my  Intention — and  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagrues  will  join  me — to  do  everything 
possible  to  protect  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem so  that  we  can  continue  to  draw  into 
the  Government  service  outstanding  In- 
dividuals who  will  devote  long  and  dis- 
tinguished careers  to  Government  serv- 
ice. I  hope  that  this  administration  will 
put  a  stop  to  this  business  of  using  the 
civil  service  system  for  political  gain. 
I  hope  that  the  civil  servants  will  not 
despair,  because  I  believe  this  adminis- 
tration will  soon  realize  that  they  are 
making  a  mistake  in  destroying  this  great 
service. 


The  Missouri  Air  National  Gnard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

•      or  BDBBOXTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadaw.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  edito- 
rial tribute  to  the  Important  contribution 
by  the  Missouri  Air  National  Guard  to 
our  Nation's  security  recently  appeared 
In  the  Aimy  newspaper,  the  Star  Presid- 
ian.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  this  editorial,  by  8fc.  Charles 
S.  HaMticins,  of  the  6th  Army  Special 
Troops: 

NCO  Topics 

(By  Sfc.  Charles  S.  Bawldns.  Headquarters 
Company.  Sth  Army 'Special  Troops) 

I  am  writing  Uils  ooluma  while  seated 
deep  wltiiln  the  btUj  at  a  C-»7  aircraft.  It 
is  0300  hours  on  a  Sunday  morning.  We  are 
whipping  along  at  4^^  mUee  per  minute, 
somewhere  over  the  State  of  Utah.  The 
plane  and  Its  crew  are  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
Air  National  Ouard.  Tbey  are  on  the  last 
leg  of  a  mlasloa  that  has  taken  them  from 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  Tachlkmwa  Air  Force 
Base  tn  Japan  and  retom. 

It  may  oome  ■•  a  surprlae  to  you,  as  it 
did  to  me.  that  the  Air  National  Ouard  has 
for  some  time  been  flying  actual  cargo  mis- 
sions for  the  Military  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand while  concurrecitly  training  for  a  war- 
time role  in  global  airlift.  More  than  700 
overwater  flights  per  year  are  being  made  by 
the  Air  Ouard's  Transport  Forces.  The  crew 
I  am  rtdtng  with  tsUe  me  that  they  are  mak- 
ing preparatlao  to  fly  Army  troops  to  Alaska, 
Bermuda,  and  Puerto  Btoo  this  simmier. 

Their  long  mieslon  to  Japan  required  that 
they  carry  a  multiple  crew.  Some  of  the  men 
are  sleeping  in  canvas  seats  that  pull  down 
from  the  side  of  the  cargo  hatch.  An  alert, 
fredi  crew  Is  up  front  tending  to  the  thou- 
sand details  so  necessary  to  keep  this  huge 
monster  boring  through  the  tnu^kless  night 
sky  to  its  lume  baas  in  the  Midwest. 

I  talked  with  the  aircraft  comiaaader,  Ma]. 
Charles  Martin,  and  his  oe^Uot,  MaJ.  WU- 
liam  Byrd,  and  And  that  they  are  both  com- 
bat pUots  of  World  War  IL  Some  at  the  crew 
members  are  combat  veterans,  others  are 
young  lads  who  have  Joined  the  Guard  with 
stars  In  their  eyes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


IN  THE  HOX78I  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednes^  \ay.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  17th 
Annual  MoGrav  -HUl  Survey  of  Business 
Plans  for  New  I  lant  and  Equli>ment  re- 
veals that  manu  acturing  companies  now 
expect  that  15  lercent  of  their  sales  In 
19(n  will  be  ei  lier  In  completely  new 
products  or  pnx  ucts  sufflctently  changed 
to  be  oonsido^  new.  This  is  the  high- 
est percentage  oT  new  products  recorded 
In  these  survegrs  since  MeOraw-Hill  first 
asked  the  questl  m  In  1956. 

Interestingly,  lie  relationship  between 
new  products  ar  d  research  and  develop- 
ment expendttin  es  Is  also  Illuminated  by 
the  survey.  The  biggest  Increases  In  new 
product  sales  will  be  In  those  Industries 
that  have  been  ^)aMlln«  the  most  for 
reseal^^h  and  de  ^opment. 

To  those  who  lave  said  that  our  econ- 

Is  tired  anfl  lagging.  I  have  often 

of  the  most  significant 


omy 

replied  that  one 


indicators  of  re  hi  and  significant  eco- 
nomic growth  is  new  goods  and  services 
onthemarke*.  :  ty  this  test,  our  economy 
Is  surely  makta  p  an  outstanding  eco- 
nomic peiformai  tee. 

Under  unanim  ous  consent.  I  Include  a 
chart  showing  n  iw  products  for  a  num- 


ber of  Industries  as  a  percentage  of  1967 
sales  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 
Sew  product f  percent  of  1967  tales » 

Percent 
Industry : 

Iron  and  steel 9 

Nonferrous  metals 13 

Machinery 20 

Electrical  machinery 16 

Autos,  trucks  and  pcurts 16 

Aerospace NA. 

Other     transportation      equipment 

(ships,  railroad  equipment) N.A. 

Total  transportation  equipment 24 

Fabricated  metals  and  instruments.  26 

Chemicals 18 

Paper  and  pulp 8 

Rubber 19 

Stone,  clay  and  glass 14 

Petroleimi  and  coal  products 3 

Food  and  beverages 10 

Textiles 15 

Mlscellaneovis  manufacturing 10 

All    manufactiuing 15 

'  Products  not  produced  In  1963. 

N_A.— Not  available. 

Source:  Table  Vm,  "Sales  and  New  Prod- 
ucts," 17th  Anntial  McOraw-HUl  Survey — 
Business'  Plans  for  New  Plant*  and  Equip- 
ment, 1964-«7. 


Remarks  of  Hob.  H.  R.  Gross  on  U.S.  For- 
eifB  Policy  at  Naval  Academy  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OV  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  HEVTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  75 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  were  represented  at  this 
year's  Naval  Academy  Foreign  Affairs 
Conference,  April  22  to  25.  entitled 
"Problems  of  UJ3.  Foreign  Policy  in  the 
European  Community." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence was  a  panel  discussion  the  evening 
of  April  23,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"Forces  That  Shape  UJ3.  Foreign  Pol- 
icy," with  particular  reference  to  our 
policy  in  Europe. 

Participating  as  a  member  of  the  panel 
was  the  distinguished  gentleman  frc»n 
Iowa  [Mr.  OhossI,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  text  of  his  remarks: 
PoBcn  That  Shaps  UjB.  Fosxion  Polict — 

WiTR   PABnCTTLAB    RaraaXNCB    TO    EtTROPX — 
RXKAaXS  OP  THX  HOlTOaABLZ  H.  R.  OlOSS 

As  I  reflect  on  the  vacillating  course  which 
VS.  foreign  policy  has  followed  In  recent 
years,  I  wonder  If  the  title  of  this  evening's 
discussion  is  not  loaded — or,  at  least,  wheth- 
er It  doesnt  Imply  something  that  isnt  really 
there. 

When  we  speak  of  forces  which  shape  na- 
tional policies,  I,  for  one,  associate  that  term 
with  strength,  courage.  Intelligent  purpose, 
and  consistency.  And  I  mxist  admit.  It  is 
dllllcult  to  And  erldenoe  ot  such  charaoterls- 
tlos  In  the  performance  of  what  soma  are 
pleased  to  call  ova  foreign  ix>Ucy. 

There  are",  of  course,  a  number  of  external 
factors— Soviet  mUltary  strength.  Western 
European  prospertty,  European  Integration, 
resurgent  nationalism,  and  others — which 
play  some  part  In  what  we  do  and  what  we 
aooom(dish  abroad.  Evan  General  De  Oaulle, 
by  his  stiu-dy  deten&lnatloQ  to  advance  the 


national  interests  of  France,  belongs  in  this 
category. 

These  forces.  If  we  ara  going  to  call  them 
by  that  name,  certainly  affect  our  perform- 
ance abroad.  In  recent  years,  they  have  chal- 
lenged our  national  Interests  and  security  at 
every  turn.  At  times,  they  made  us  spin  and 
squirm.  They  should  not,  however,  deter- 
mine the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 
We  must  determine  these  ourselves,  with  the 
primary  emphasis  on  advancing  the  national 
Interests  and  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  has  not  beeq  done — and  this  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  the  laughing  stock  of  altogether  too  much 
of  the  world  today.  The  one  force  which 
has  the  legitimate  right  to  shape  our  foreign 
policy — the  dictates  of  our  national  self- 
interest — is  conspicuous  by  Its  absence. 

There  is.  on  the  other  hand,  ample  evi- 
dence that  some  neurotic  passion  for  Inter- 
national "do-goodism"  has  possessed  our  for- 
eign policymakers.  Only  this  can  explain 
the  fact  that  even  those  who  propose  to  be 
our  friends  abroad  cannot  quite  xmderstand 
our  policy.  Its  vacillations,  and  its  overall 
result:  While  some  of  the  needs  of  our  own 
people  have  gone  unanswered,  while  our 
national  debt  has  skyrocketed,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  poiu  out  wealth  Into  every  open 
hand  overseas  whether  it  belongs  to  a  truly 
needy  person  or  to  some  scheming  wastrel. 

We  have  built  drinking  fovmtalns  for 
camels  in  the  Middle  East,  financed  military 
support  for  "penny-ante"  dictators,  built  a 
luxury  airport  where  there  Is  no  air  trafllc, 
canstructed  highways  for  water  buffalo  traf- 
fic, and  even  supplied  an  air-conditioned 
yacht  for  a  foreign  potentate  who  wants  to 
play  at  being  an  admiral  of  a  navy. 

Were  these  dltcated  by  our  national  self- 
interest?  Of  covu-se  not.  And  that  Is  why 
our  image  in  the  world  has  reached  a  new 
low.  People,  no  matter  who  they  are.  have 
no  respect  for  those  who  have  no  respect 
for  themselves. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  look  at  the  "Grand 
Design"  of  our  foreign  policy:  o\ir  plans  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Community. 

I  will  start  with  the  economic  side  of  our 
policy,  and  then  turn  to  its  military  aspects. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  have 
spent  $30  billion  on  economic  aid  to  Western 
Europe.  This,  mind  you.  does  not  take  Into 
account  additional  billions  for  military  as- 
sistance. We  have  helped  Western  Euro- 
peans rebiilld  their  financial  Institutions, 
their  industries,  their  public  facilities,  their 
transportation.  Some  of  our  aid  even  helped 
them  to  modernize  certain  segments  of  their 
agriculture. 

Further,  our  policy  has  supported  and 
encouraged  Evuropean  economic  Integration. 

Finally,  in  order  to  enable  the  Europeans 
to  obtain  more  of  our  dollars,  we  have  gen- 
erously lowered  our  tariffs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  2  years  ago  a  very  generous  proposal 
on  this  point  was  adopted  by  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate: A  proposal  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  lower  our  tariffs  by  100  percent. 
Fortimately.  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  a  dim  view  of  that  idea.  Instead.  Con- 
gress agreed  to  give  the  President  enough 
power  to  lower  tariffs  100  percent  on  those 
goods  In  which  the  bulk  at  our  trade  was 
with  Great  Britain. 

Through  this  subtle  and  clever  device — 
fully  understood  by  the  E^iropeans.  I  may 
add — our  policymakers  expected  to  push 
Great  Britain  into  the  Conunon  Market. 
The  clever  plan  backfired. 

But  what  have  our  policies  produced  In 
Europe? 

The  first  obvious  fact  Is  that  Western 
Europe  Is  prosperous  today — while  owr  In- 
ternal debt,  public  and  private,  on  December 
31,  1963.  reached  the  astronomical  figure  of 
Sl.TOtrUIion. 

Second.  Western  Europe  has  moved  along 
the  way  toward  economic  integration.    The 
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Common  Market  is  a  reality.  ObetructlonB 
to  trade  are  coming  down  within  the  Com- 
mon Market — while  a  high  tariff  wall  aglnst 
American  exports  is  being  built  outside  of 
it. 

In  this  regard,  you  will  recall  that  in 
1961,  the  Common  Market  took  the  first 
of  three  steps  to— and  I  quote — "adjust" 
their  external  tariffs.  Before  we  knew  It, 
the  tariff  on  VB.  po\iltry  exports  was  nearly 
tripled,  and  we  were  confronted  with  the 
loss  of  60  percent  ot  our  market  in  the  coun- 
try which  was  a  major  Importer  of  this 
American  i»Yxluct.  Tariff  Increases  affecting 
pork  and  lard  followed — again  reducing  our 
exports.  Wheat  and  feed  grains  were  next 
on  the  list. 

On  February,  25,  1963.  the  Depfu-tment  of 
Commerce  published  a  study  of  181  items 
exported  by  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  concluded  that  the  Exu-o- 
pean  Econ<»nlc  Community  was,  and  I  quote, 
"creating  Increasingly  adverse  conditions  for 
U.S.  suppliers." 

But  tariffs  are  not  the  only  way  of  pro- 
tecting a  national  market.  Discriminatory 
regulations,  practices,  and  quotas  can  be 
Just  as  effective.  And  our  European  friends 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  all  of  these  devices, 
■nils  Is  the  thanks  we  get  for  our  generosity. 
On  September  4,  1963,  for  example,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  what  It 
termed  a  highly  significant  study  of  non- 
tariff  agricultural  protectionism  and  con- 
cluded that— and  I  quote  again — "all  of  our 
major  trading  partners  practice  a  higher 
degree  of  agrlcultwal  protectionism  through 
nontarlff  barriers  than  does  the  United 
States." 

lliese  are  a  few  of  the  facts,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  they  tell  only  the  be- 
ginning of  our  economic  troubles  with  West- 
ern Europe. 

A  report  Issued  last  September  by  the  re- 
search department  of  one  of  the  largest 
bsmks  in  the  world — the  Chase  Manhattan — 
predicted  that  discrimination  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  against  the  United  States  and 
other  outside  exports  will  increase  rapidly 
in  the  period  ahead.  The  rep<nt  concluded 
that  the  Common  Market  external  tariff  wall 
now  appears  to  be  considerably  more  pro- 
tective than  the  old  national  tariffs. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  aided  and  encoxuaged  the  goal 
of  European  economic  Integration — and  that 
thus  far  we  have  seen  the  results  of  only 
the  first  of  three  steps  along  that  route. 
What  will  happen  after  the  next  two  steps 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  outlook,  however, 
is  far  from  encouraging  for  us. 

I  am  not  an  ultraprotectlonlst  and  I  see 
the  value  of  foreign  trade — but  not  trade 
based  on  the  confused  objectives  of  our 
current  foreign  policy.  We  have  foolishly 
given  away  our  bargaining  power  in  order  to 
encourage  others  to  do  likewise — and  we  are 
being  taken  to  the  cleaners  In  return.  We 
lowered  o\u-  tariffs  from  an  average  rate  of 
53.2  i>ercent  in  1931  to  12  percent  in  1961 — 
and  then  granted  additional  concessions  to 
the  Common  Market  countries  on  678  Items. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  see  where  our 
course  has  taken  us.  In  1  year  alone — in 
1963 — foreign  steel  Imports  have  cost  the 
Jobs  of  an  estimated  50,000  American  work- 
ers. In  addition,  we  are  losing  our  tradi- 
tional markets  in  Europe  and  in  certain  third 
country  areas.  And  considering  the  con- 
dition of  our  gold  reserves,  and  the  size  of 
our  national  debt,  we  cannot  afford  It. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  in  the  benefits  of  world 
trade — but  trade  based  on  a  rational  policy 
of  national  self-interest,  not  on  some  Im- 
pulse to  do  good  or  to  achieve  some  "grand 
design." 

Let  me  mention  one  more  point  while  I'm 
on  this  subject:  where  Is  the  help  that  the 
prosperous  countries  of  Western  Xurc^je  were 
supposed  to  provide  to  the  underdeveloped 
ooimtrles  of  the  world? 


!%«  United  States  has  spent  some  $85  bU- 
llon  on  economic  aid  to  arena  other  than 
Europe — mo0t  of  It  In  the  form  of  outright 
grants  and  loans  which  carry  a  mi?^T«iiiTi 
rate  of  interest:  as  low  as  three-foxu*th8  of  1 
percent.  It  \b  money  this  Government  bor- 
rows at  an  Interest  rate  of  more  than  4  per- 
cent. We  were  told  at  one  time,  when  we 
were  asked  to  vote  for  economic  aid  to  West- 
em  Eviope,  that  the  ootmtrles  of  that  Conti- 
nent would  help  the  \inderdevel(^;>ed  nations 
as  soon  as  they  themselves  got  on  their  feet. 
It  Is  true  the  Germans,  the  French,  the 
British  and  others  have  made  loans  to  the 
developing  comitrles — but  loans  which  carry 
Interest  rates  of  6,  7,  and  even  8  percent. 
And  the  Europeans,  unlike  us.  have  not  in- 
dulged In  loans  with  40-  or  60-year  maturi- 
ties. They  make  intermediate-term  loans — 
5  to  16  years — and  they  expect  them  to  be 
repaid  promptly  and  with  Interest,  niey 
undoubtedly  will  be — and  I  wouldn't  be  at 
all  surprised  if  U3.  aid,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, makes  the  repayment  of  these  Euro- 
pean loans  possible. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  tone  which 
has  affected  o\u:  foreign  policy:  the  Soviet 
military  power. 

We  took  the  lead  In  creating  NATO  in 
(Nxler  to  protect  Western  Europe  during  the 
period  of  poet-war  reconstruction,  and  with 
the  hope  that  It  would  evolve  into  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  collective  defense  which 
would  reduce  the  demands  nuule  upon  ua 
In  this  field. 
Where  do  we  stand  today? 
We  are  still  devoting  11  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  defense — ^while 
prosperous  allies  like  Gomany,  England, 
France  and  others  are  generally  q>endlng 
less  than  6  percent  of  their  respective  GNP's 
f<»'  that  purpose.  If  that  Isn't  bad  enough, 
we  are  still  continuing  large-scale  military 
aid  to  some  of  our  NATO  allies,  and  paying 
In  dollars  for  the  support  of  aui  own  troops 
in  Ehuope — ^the  two  burdras  that  oould  have 
been  taken  over  to  a  much  larger  extent  by 
the  countries  of  that  Continent. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  happened  to 
NATO? 

The  details,  of  ooxu^e,  are  shrouded  by  the 
veil  of  official  secrecy,  yet  this  much  Is  known 
pubUcly:  The  integrated  military  supply  sys- 
tem which  we  have  worked  hard  to  establish 
has  not  gotten  off  the  ground: 

Military  eontrlbutlons  of  many  of  the 
member  countries  still  fall  to  measure  up 
to  NATO  requlrenxents  and  goals.  Tlie  Der 
Spiegel  affair  in  Germany  certainly  exposed 
the  shortcomings  of  NATO  in  this  respect. 

Further,  most  of  the  forces  earmarked  for 
NATO  are  not  actually  under  the  control  of 
that  organization  but  remain  imder  the  con- 
trol of  Individual  member  nations.  And.  In- 
stead of  becoming  more  coheslvie.  the  or- 
ganization is  In  effect  breaking  up.  One  look 
at  the  role  played  by  FnCnce.  the  key  to  the 
land  mass  of  Western  Eiu-ope,  will  surely 
underscore  that  fact. 

So  where  do  we  stand — and  what  have 
our  well-intentioned,  generous  but  mls- 
^gulded  policies  accomplished? 

We  are  still  furnishing  protection  to  West- 
ern Europe  while  our  allies  there  are  busily 
reviving  old  feuds  and  rivalries,  Uke  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  over  Cyprus.  While  the 
XJJB.  taxpayer  is  groaning  under  the  btu-den 
of  a  $61  billion  defense  budget,  the  British 
and  Europeans  are  conducting  over  $3  billion 
worth  of  business  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  fvu'- 
nlshlng  our  enemy  with  Industrial  technol- 
ogy, resources  and  materials  which  only 
strengthen  the  military  threat  aimed  at  us. 

I  am  opposed  to  war.  I  am  even  more 
opposed  to  national  degraduatlon  and 
slavery. 

The  Communists  would  have  long  since 
enslaved  us  had  It  not  been  for  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  deadly  reprisal  that  awaited 
them — from  the  missiles  poised  in  their 
silos,  the  Polaris  submarines,  the  strategic 


bombers  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  6th  and 
7th  Fleets  that  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
in  Middle  East  and  Asian  waters. 

The  fate  of  this  Nation  would  long  since 
have  been  sealed  had  It  depended  upon  the 
emissaries  of  the  State  Department  who 
roamed  the  world  with  checkbooks,  spend- 
ing $130  billion  attempting  to  bribe  and  buy 
friends,  and  succeeding  all  too  often  in  buy- 
ing only  contempt. 

Russia  claims  to  have  removed  its  missiles 
from  Cuba,  but  we  learn  later  the  price  was 
a  promise  that  the  United  States  would  not 
Invade  and  remove  the  cancer  of  communism 
that  Is  now  being  exported  wholesale  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Incidentally.  In 
one  form  or  another,  we  dropped  $214  bil- 
lion Into  Cuba  In  the  10  years  preceding  the 
Castro  takeover. 

Cambodia,  on  the  strategic  flank  of  South 
Vietnam  and  into  which  we  have  dumped 
$366  million,  tells  us  to  get  out  of  that 
country.  They  are  now  doing  business  with 
the  Red  Chinese. 

To  Indonesia,  the  beneficiary  of  more  of 
oiu-  millions,  we  sent  our  Attorney  General 
to  beg  President  Sukarno  not  to  start  trou- 
ble in  southeast  Asia.  Later,  on  March  26, 
before  a  cheering  crowd  in  Jakarta,  Sukarno 
said :  "To  hell  with  US.  aid."  Shortly  there- 
after it  was  reported  that  Indonesia  would 
get  some  40,000  tons  of  surplus  U.S.  rice. 
How  does  this  serve  our  national  Interest 
and  secxu-ity? 

Into  India  has  gone  a  flood  of  American 
dollars.  When  36,000  Americans  were  being 
killed  In  Korea  and  another  100,000  wounded, 
we  asked  Premier  Nehru  for  help  and  he 
turned  a  cold,  neutral  face.  But  later,  when 
the  Chinees  charged  across  his  border,  he 
screamed  for  help  and  we  sent  It. 

In  the  United  Nattons,  Russia  and  her 
Communist  satellites  refuse  to  pay  their 
legitimate  bills  so  good  olA  Uncle  Sam  floats 
a  bond  invM  on  the  American  taxpayers,  to 
add  to  the  $312  builan  of  Federal  debt,  and 
we  take  the  lead  in  paying  the  Communist 
bills. 

The  wcH-ld  watches  as  the  Marxist  tyrant, 
Nkrumah,  Ghana's  dictator,  misses  no  op- 
p<M-tunlty  to  degrade  and  humiliate  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  same  Is  true  in  Zanzibar. 

It  was  American  blood  that  saved  Britain 
and  France  from  being  crushed  under  the 
Hitler  heel,  and  billions  of  American  dollars 
that  rehabilitated  those  two  countries,  yet 
they  are  offended  when  we  don't  like  it  be- 
cause the  British  sold  400  buses  to  Castro 
and  the  French  took  the  lead  in  recognizing 
and  trading  with  Red  China. 

The  Russians  say  they  will  bury  us,  then 
beg  for  wheat  because  they  haven't  intel- 
ligence enough  to  feed  themselves,  and  we 
sell  them  the  wheat  at  bargain  prices.  Then 
they  reward  us  by  shooting  down  another  of 
our  unarmed  planes  and  harass  our  military 
forces  moving  into  and  out  of  Berlin. 

I  could  go  on  interminably  citing  chapter 
and  verse  of  duplicity  and  contradiction  that 
has  been  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  for- 
eign policy.  Our  national  Interest  and  se- 
curity requires  no  such  manipulation  as  this. 

Incidentally,  the  idea  that  all  problems, 
foreign  and  domestic,  can  be  settled  simply 
by  resort  to  a  checkbocA  and  public  funds, 
has  become  a  fetish  with  altogether  too  many 
high-ranking  Government  ofllcials.  Con- 
fronted with  an  explosive  Increase  in  the 
crime  rate  In  this  Nation,  a  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Instead  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  suggests  com- 
pensation for  the  victims  of  criminality  or 
their  families. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  restate  my  original 
premise:  Advancement  of  our  national  in- 
terests should  be  the  overriding  aim  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
opinion,  this  must  be  the  primary  force 
governing  o\ir  policy  If  this  constitutional 
Republic  is  to  survive  In  the  struggle  against 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy. 
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The  greatest  movement  of  peeves. 

More  than  ever  known  lief  ore  in  all  history. 

Minions  of  peoples,  from  all  over  the  earth. 

Tore  up  roots  In  their  homeland  and 

Left  family  and  loved  ones,  crossed  an  ocean. 

Braved  terrors  of  the  trip,  to  come  to  a  new 

world. 
Seeking  to  be  free,  seeking  human  dignity, 

seeking  opportiinlty. 
They  toiled   and  built  a  new  nation,  with 

more  different 
Kinds  of  jieoples  drawn  Into  closer  contact 

than  ever 
Known  before  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now  look,  see  before  your  very  eyes, 

See  churches  and  synagogues,  colleges  and 
schools. 

Museums  and  opera  hoiise:  art  galleries  and 
coliseums 

Of  sports:  towers  of  industry  and  commerce. 

All  accomplishments  of  freemen  In  free 

Competition  and  government  that  derives 

"Its  iust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

One  hundred  and  ninety  million  Americans 
have  more 

Steak  and  more  apple  pie. 

More  schools  and  more  wonder  drugs. 

More  telephones  and  more  televisions. 

More  laughter  and  more  song. 

More  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 

Fruits  and  fre«dom  and  courage  and  enter- 
prise. 

We  share  our  fruits  of  plenty,  oxir  blessings. 

Otu*  food,  with  all  the  poor  peoples 

Of  all  the  earth. 

As  no  other  nation  ever  known,  ever  did. 

More  than  a  million  brave  men 

Of  their  own  free  will  and  accord 

Have  died  to  defend  it : 

On  the  green  of  Lexington, 

On  the  snow  of  Valley  Forge. 

On  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter, 

On  the  fields  of  Oettysbxirg, 

On  the  waters  of  River  Mame, 

On  the  beachheads  of  Nomumdy. 

On  the  sands  of  Okinawa, 

On  the  bills  ot  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam 

Brave  men 

Inspired  by  devotion 

To  the  American  creed. 

Hear  the  solemn  bivouac  of  our  dead. 

Hear  them  loud  and  clear. 

Tonight  as  we  rally  round  the  flag. 

Heed  their  message  that: 

Realization  of  our  tomorrow 

Can  only  be  limited  by 

Our  doubts  of  today. 

Tonight  as  we  rally  round  the  flag 

See  50  stars  light  the  ever-brightening 

Flame  of  the 

Lamp  of  freedom. 

See  60  stars  radiate  light,  more  light 

To  guide  oxir  feet  In  thy  path. 

See  50  stars. 

But  only  one  people, 

Tonight  as  we  rally  round  the  flag. 


A  Proposed  MaMackasettt  Newspaper 
'Xode  of  Ethics'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


or  acASBACznTscm 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day.  May  13, 1994 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
called  to  my  attention  a  moet  Intnest- 
ing  editorial  from  the  Masslllon,  CHilo, 


Evening  Independent  relative  to  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  to  set  up  a  newspaper 
code  of  ethics. 

As  one  who  spent  four  terms  In  the 
Massachusetts  Senate.  I  am  naturally 
concerned  with  legislative  activity  In  my 
home  State. 

This  enlightened  editorial  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Masslllon  paper  and  indicates 
the  "vigilance  which  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  those 
who  would  deny  or  sharply  curtail  the 
right  of  Americans  to  be  given  the  news 
they  are  entitled  to." 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke.  The  attorney  general's 
words,  as  quoted  in  this  editorial,  amount 
to  a  profound  statement  of  our  noble 
heritage  of  press  freedom.  I  recommend 
this  editorial  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
This  Rn.L  Shoxtlj)  Bx  Dkvxateo 

Attempts  to  deny  Americans  the  right  of 
Information  guaranteed  them  in  the  Con- 
stitution's Bill  of  Rights  protecting  freedom 
of  the  press  are  still  being  made  by  certain 
public  officials,  particularly  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  Oovemment,  and  ambitious  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Only  such  information,  which  If  made 
public  might  mdanger  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion, should  remain  secret. 

And  there  Is  not  too  much  of  that  any 
more  because  agents  of  foreign  countries. 
mostly  Communist-controlled,  throiigh  their 
spy  systems,  gain  knowledge  of  what  Is  tran- 
spiring In  our  Innermost  ofDces  long  before 
the  American  people  are  told  about  it. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  nm 
across  many  Instances  of  attempts  to  set 
up  what  has  been  termed  "managed  news"— 
a  system  whereby  Oovemment  officials  and 
bureaucrats  would  determine  the  Informa- 
tion to  be  given  to  Americans. 

This  has  been  widely  assailed  as  an  at- 
tempt at  establishing  censorship  of  news, 
something  which  should  never  be  tolerated 
In  this  country,  excei>t  diu-ing  a  moet  critical 
time,  such  as  war. 

Enten>rislng  repcxters,  however,  are  not 
deterred  by  the  actions  of  those  who  would 
deprive  the  American  public  of  its  right  to 
know.  Handouts  from  all  branches  of  Oov- 
emment at  all  levels  now  are  pctssed  out  at  a 
prodigious  rate  but  fact-seeking  newsmen, 
digging  behind  all  the  froth  contained  In 
such  handouts,  generally  come  up  with  the 
real  and  newsworthy  Information. 

At  the  presMit  time  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  is  giving  considerable  at- 
tention to  what  Is  known  as  a  newspaper 
code  of  ethics  bill.  It  Is  now  iMton  the  ways 
and  means  committee  of  the  house. 

Coming  out  strong  against  the  measure 
Is  Attorney  General  Edward  W.  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  bill  seeks  to  bring  under  control  the 
reporting  of  court  and  criminal  news.  It 
also  creates  a  post  of  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral to  examine  all  the  State's  newspapers  to 
find  Instances  of  contempt  of  the  proposed 
law. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  house 
ways  and  means  conunlttee.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brooke  said  that  "by  its  excessive  vague- 
ness" the  bill  wo\ild  act  "to  frighten  respon- 
sible news  media  from  reporting  criminal 
news." 

Such  a  result,  he  said,  '^ould  manifestly 
deprive  the  public  of  Information  which  It 
ought  to  have."  He  said  the  bill  raised 
"sertoiis  constitution  questions"  and  hs 
Tirged  that  It  be  defeated. 
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The  attorney  general  also  objected  to  the 
granting  of  censorship  powers  to  his  office. 
In  this  connection,  he  stated : 

"The  determination  of  what  to  print  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  very  subtle  judgmeht 
balancing  the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
defendant's  rights  for  an  open  hearing 
against  the  defendant's  rights  to  be  tried  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  preconceptions. 
The  best  person  to  make  these  Judgments  Is 
the  editor.  It  is  he  who  lives  with  the  prob- 
lem every  day  in  his  professional  life.  Cynics 
might  say  that  Judgments  of  this  type  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  profit  motive 
only.  Yet  I  think  that  the  facts  do  not 
Justify  such  an  assertion." 

Attorney  General  Brooke  is  right.  The 
profit  motive  Is  never  given  consideration  by 
newspapers  and  newspaper  executives  who 
want  to  provide  their  readers  with  all  the 
news  that  is  fit  to  print. 

Editors  are  not  alone  In  arriving  at  the 
decision  as  to  what  should  be  printed.  Such 
decisions  generally  are  arrived  at  in  discus- 
sion between  the  editor  and  editorial  staff 
associates. 

We  commend  Attorney  General  Brooke  for 
his  stand  against  the  proposed  Massachu- 
setts code  of  ethics  bill. 

It  provides  an  example,  however,  of  the 
vigilance  which  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
deny  ot  sharply  eurtaU  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  given  the  news  they  are  entitled  to. 


Hirinf  the  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOIMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  IdSSOTTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  t3. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  hear  of  the  growing 
number  of  companywlde  programs  em- 
phasizing the  hiring  of  handicapped 
workers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  1  out  of  every 
10  Americans  has  a  disability  that  limits 
his  activity,  it  Is  important  to  overcome 
the  doubts  that  still  exist  about  the  prac- 
ticality of  hiring  the  handicapped.  As 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employing 
the  Handicapped  has  pointed  out.  a 
handicapped  worker  is  an  average  or 
better  than  average  employee,  and  many 
companies  having  experience  with  the 
handicapped  will  attest  to  this  fact.  One 
example  Is  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 
which  in  the  next  few  weeks,  will  be 
honored  as  1963's  No.  1  employer  of  the 
handicapped,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  many  other  companies  such  as  Bendlx 
Corp.  and  Ace  Electronics  Associates, 
Inc.,  of  Somerville,  Mass. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
an  article  from  the  May  9  Issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week,  discussing  the  programs  for 
hiring  the  handicapped  be  Included  in 
the  Rkcord  : 
UsxruL  WoxK  TOR  EhsABLED — Emplotkbs  Sat 

It  Pats  To  follow  a  Pouct  or  Hnnrc 

Hamdicapfb)  Woskbb 

Two  weeks  from  now,  a  major  U.S.  em- 
ployer will  receive  a  coveted  award  in  the 
White  House  for  doing  what  comes  nat- 
uJ"»Uy — ^being  a  good  businessman.  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  wlU  be  honored  as  19<SS's 
nmnber  1  employer  of  the  handicapped. 


Actually,  the  title  doesn't  mean  that 
Caterpillar  employs  more  handicapped  work- 
ers than  any  other  big  corporation — ^though 
the  10  percent  of  its  33,800  employees  wha 
have  disabilities  puts  it  well  beyond  the 
average  in  that  respect.  The  "Employer  of 
the  Year"  award  pays  tribute  to  Caterpillar's 
program  of  work-rehabilitation  among  the 
handicapped — a  program  that  other  employ- 
ers are  coming  to  recognize  as  good  b\isiness 
practice. 

Indeed,  Caterpillar  is  one  of  a  long  list  of 
companies  active  In  the  field.  Bendix  Corp. 
and  Ace  Electronics  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Comerville,  Mass.,  are  previous  Presidential 
award  winners.  Ford,  Du  Pont,  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  also  are  well-known  for  hiring  the 
handlcapi>ed.. 

rr  PATS  OFF 

To  current  award  winner  Caterpillar,  it's 
a  "policy  that  secures  profits." 

This  conclusion  is  the  theme  of  an  intense 
promotional  campaign  by  the  Government — 
In  cooperation  with  business  and  labor — 
that  began  some  15  years  ago.  The  results  to 
date:  4  million  handicapped  workers  placed 
In  Jobs;  1  million  rehabilitated  and  re- 
trained: some  600,000  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict  helped 
to  private  employment. 

OaOWING  FHOBLKIC 

The  record  is  good,  but  it's  dwarfed  by  the 
problem.  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  1  of 
every  10  Americans  has  a  disability  that 
limits  activity.  There  are  some  5  million 
with  heart  disease,  another  6  million  with 
ambxilatory  problems.  Hearing  difficulties 
affect  6  million.  Seven  million  haye  arthri- 
tis. And  beca\ise  of  today's  longer  lives,  the 
totals  are  growing. 

Seven  mllUon  handicapped  draw  pay- 
checks. Those  who  don't,  collect  more  than 
$800  million  annually  in  public  assistance 
pajrments. 

ABLZ  TO  PBCMltTCE 

These  facts,  however,  are  less  significant 
to  a  prospective  employer  than  one  the 
President's  Committee  on  l&nployment  of 
the  Handicapped  repeatedly  emphasizes — 
that  a  handicapped  worker  is  an  average  or 
better-than-average  ^nployee. 

The  President's  Committee — composed  of 
some  600  volimteers  from  private  life — ^Is 
charged  with  echoing  this  theme  before  the 
public  and  among  private  employers.  Since 
so  many  leaders  of  U.S.  corporations  serve 
on  the  committee.  It  Is  also  something  of  a 
hiring  group  Itself. 

mrw  PLANS 

Last  week,  the  committee  held  its  annual 
meeting,  a  sort  of  combination  pep  talk 
and  panel  discussion  attended  by  more  than 
2,000  volunteers,  many  themselves  handi- 
capped. TradltlonaUy,  the  President  pre- 
sented the  "Handicapped  American  of  the 
Tear"  award— to  Jerry  J.  Walsh,  a  41 -year- 
old  rheumatoid  arthritis  victim. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnson  de- 
tailed administration  programs  for  hiring 
the  handicapped,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  mentally  retarded.  This  project  began 
under  President  Kennedy,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Government  had  no  men- 
tally retarded  employees  even  though  they 
might  be  capable  of  certain  simple  Jobs.  At 
present  12  U.S.  agencies  employ  22  retardees. 

OVZECOMZNG  DOUBTS 

Much  of  the  committee's  work  has  been 
concentrated  on  toeaklng  down  traditional 
doubts  about  the  practicality  of  hiring  the 
handicapped. 

Emplo3rer  worries  run  the  gamut  from  the 
lesser  moblUty  of  employees  In  wheelchairs 
to  the  reaction  of  fellow  workers,  from  con- 
cern over  public  resentment  if  layoffs  are 
necessary  to  the  need  for  extra  supervlslan, 
medical  care,  and  possibly  higher  Insurance 
rates. 
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Companies  with  experi«ice  In  hiring  the 
handicapped  discount  these  fears.  Cater- 
pillar poUey  places  great  stress  on  careful 
placement,  avoids  «n»«igwtng  a  "dlspn^portlon- 
ate"  number  of  handicapped  to  one  depart- 
ment. 

Other  companies  with  similar  employment 
experience,  such  as  Ford  Motor  Co.,  fiaiTw 
that  a  businesslike  approach  Is  good  rehabil- 
itation practice.  Ford  employs  more  tn^w 
4,000  physically  handicapped  in  its  plants 
in  Dearborn,  Mich.  They  Include  amputees, 
totally  blind,  deaf,  and  others  with  diabetes, 
epilepsy,  and  heart  ailments.  Nesrly  all  do 
production  work  rather  than  "light"  work. 

"No  special  Jobs  are  created  for  the  handi- 
capped •  •  •.  The  individual  is  not  prop- 
erly placed  unless  he  Is  on  a  regularly  estab- 
lished Job  that  miut  be  done  somehow  *  *  *. 
All  our  employees.  Including  the  handi- 
capped, must  meet  the  work  requirements  on 
the  Job."  Ford  says. 

Ford's  latxM-  contracts  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers  take  Into  account  problems  of 
the  handicapped.  These  sometimes  arise 
under  the  senlcMlty  system,  when  "bumping" 
displaces  a  handicapped  worker  from  a  Job  to 
one  he  cant  handle. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemo\irs  &  Co.  has  4,242 
handicapped  wcvkers  on  Its  payroll,  as  "oper- 
ators," as  craftsmen,  in  professional  and 
technical  Jobs,  as  clerical  and  supervls<M7 
employees,  and  as  laborers.  Most  are  above 
average  in  safety  and  attendance. 


Brooks  Rescardi  aad  die  National 
Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  who  maintain 
the  defense  requirements  of  our  Nation 
we  overlook  the  contributions  of  private 
enterprise.  While  we  properly  recognize 
the  readiness  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment to  respond  to  any  threat  to  free 
world  security,  let  us  not  forget  the  role 
played  by  American  industry  In  turning 
out  the  materials  that  are  the  frame- 
work of  our  deterrent  posture. 

In  this  regard.  I  am.  very  proud  of  the 
many  companies  located  In  the  36th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  It  Is  my  honor  to  represent,  for 
their  part  In  assuring  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  United  States.  A  wide 
range  of  strategic  items  are  included 
in  the  production  of  the  vcu-ious  indus- 
trial and  commercial  concerns  whose 
employees  are  my  constituents. 

Among  these  firms  is  Brooks  Research, 
Inc.,  of  East  Rochester.  N.Y.  Operating 
on  the  expanding  frontiers  of  science. 
Brooks  Research  is  producing  equipment 
that  does  much  to  protect  the  high  in- 
vestment  all  American  taxpayers  have  in 
the  defense  and  space  programs. 

At  my  request.  David  C.  Talt,  vice 
president  of  Brooks  Research  has  written 
a  brief  summary  of  the  company's  activi- 
ties and  their  ration  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  I  take  pleasure  In  sharing  Mr. 
Tait's  statement  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House: 
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dlfflcultlea  In  reaching  formal  Bast- West  dis- 
armament agreements. 

Russian  contumacy  and  hardheaded  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  provisions  lor  "detection/ 
Inspection"  machinery  to  spot  treaty  cheat- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain  has  been  one 
stumbling  block.  All  pretense  of  achieving 
safeguards  had  to  be  abandoned  In  order 
to  get  the  Moscow  Treaty.  The  Elsenhower 
dlctiun.  based  on  consistent  past  experience, 
relative  to  the  danger  and  futility  of  signing 
treaties  with  Communist  countries  without 
"self-enforcing  mechanisms"  was  conveni- 
ently sidestepped. 

Another  stiuabling  block  for  Soviet-United 
States  treaties  Is  the  basic  distrust  by  the 
American  people  of  Communist  promises 
which  makes  Senate  ratification  extremely 
difficult.  A  massive  public  relations  cam- 
paign, supported  not  only  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  ample  prestige,  but  by  all 
other  resources  at  his  administration's  com- 
mand had  to  be  mounted  to  Erasure  the  Sen- 
ate's consent  to  the  test  limitation  pact. 

HOW    IT    WOEKS 

Due  to  such  dlfflcultiee  resort  has  been 
made  to  a  murky  mass  of  tacit  understand- 
ings In  order  to  conclude  arrangements  on 
subjects  supposedly  of  common  interest  to 
Washington  and  Moscow,  such  as  arms  con- 
trol. Except  for  show  window  exercises  at 
the  United  Nations  and  the  18-NaUon 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  traditional 
forms  of  open  diplomatic  negotiations  to- 
ward public  pacts  subject  to  constitutional 
ratification  procedures  essentially  have  been 
put  on  loe.  In  their  place  have  been  substi- 
tuted what  anMunts  to  secret  negotiations 
between  the  beads  of  the  American  state 
and  the  Soviet  state  by  means  of  letters 
which,  from  time  to  time,  are  evidenced  cir- 
cumstantially by  strangely  contemporaneous, 
but  seemingly  Independent,  announcemente 
of  actions  or  intentions  by  the  two. 

Already  referred  to  in  Washington  disar- 
mament clrclea  as  "interlocking  unilateral 
arms  control,"  the  currently  employed  tech- 
nique Is  little  more  than  a  20th  century 
adaptation  of  the  one  employed  in  past 
times  by  absolute  monarchs  in  their  sur- 
repltlous  dealings  with  each  other.  Simi- 
larly, the  matter  of  monitoring  the  adher- 
ence to  the  tacit  agreements  in  this  manner 
concluded  appears  mostly  to  depend  on  the 
quality  of  one's  Intelligence  network. 

How  is  all  this  working  out  for  the  United 
Stetes  today? 

STMtrLTANZOOS  CX7TBACK   IN   nsSIONABLS 
MATTCaiALS   PHODUCnON 

The  case  history  of  April  20's  simulta- 
neous annoimcements  by  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  of  cutbacks  In  pro- 
diictlon  of  fissionable  materials  for  nuclear 
weapons  iMX>vldes  a  clue. 

The  Khrushchev  announcement  bore  a  1 
pjn.  eastern  standard  time  release  hour. 
The  Johnson  speech  to  Associated  Press  edi- 
tors In  New  York  was  timed  for  release  at  2 
p.m.  eastern  standard  time  Almost  within 
mlnirtes  afterward  Inspired  rumors  began 
circulating  that  surely  the  pair  "will  share 
the  next  Nobel  Peace  Prize."  Editorial  com- 
ment was  a  Uttle  more  restrained,  but  gen- 
erally assessed  the  evente  as  "an  advance  to- 
ward peace  well  worth  hailing." 

On  the  surface.  "Interlocking  unilateral 
arms  control"  seems  to  be  working  well  for 
the  United  States,  but,  perhaps,  a  peek 
beneath  the  surface  should  be  token  to  make 
sure. 

Two  fissionable  products  used  in  nuclear 
weapons  manufacture  were  the  subject  of 
the  Johnson-Khrushchev  letters  and  under- 
standing— Plutonium,  manmade  by  burning 
ordinary  uranium  in  large  reactors:  and.  en- 
riched uranium,  the  fissionable  Isotope  of 
uranium  extracted  by  highly  secret  processes 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  gaseous 
diffusion  plante. 

On    the    subject    of    plutonlum.    Premier 


Khrushchev  merely  announced  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  not  going  to  finish  off  two  pro- 
duction reactors.  He  did  not  indicate  wheth- 
er other  unfinished  resctors.  If  any,  would 
be  completed.  He  made  no  reference  to  re- 
actors in  being  and  now  supplying  plutonlum 
to  nuclear  weapons  factories,  the  amount  of 
their  production,  or  how  Soviet  scientists 
might  be  planning  to  boost  it  to  higher  levels. 
Khrushchev  not  only  promised  no  cutback 
whatever  in  plutoniimi  production,  be  left 
entirely  (^)en  the  possiblUty  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  increasing  it  considerably. 

In  contrast.  President  Johnson  confirmed, 
on  April  20,  his  order  issued  in  January  to 
shut  down  and  mothball  four  plutoniiun 
producing  reactors  and  slash  the  VS.  output 
by  20  percent. 

On  the  subject  of  enriched  uranium.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  announced — but  he  did 
not  promise — what  he  termed  a  "substentlal" 
cutback  In  production  to  be  accomplished 
"over  the  next  several  years."  What  did  he 
mean  by  the  "next  several  years"?  When 
does  it  start?  When  does  It  end?  How  big 
a  slash  in  Soviet  production  of  D*»  does 
he  believe  warranto  the  adjective  "substen- 
tlal"? 

A  possible  clue  to  the  definition  ot  this 
word  Is  found  In  President  Johnson's  speech. 
He  described  the  boost  ot  his  26-percent  cut- 
back announced  In  January  to  40  percent 
In  April  as  substantial.  Thus,  In  the  seman- 
tics of  enriched  uranium  production,  a  16- 
percent  variation  appears  to  warrant  the 
euphemistic  adjective  "substantial." 
ONE   RABBrr   roa   one   hoesx 

This.  then.  Is  the  substance  of  the  John- 
son-Khrushchev unwritten  pact: 

1.  A  20-peroent  cutback  In  U.S.  plutonlum 
production  In  return  for  a  sero-percent 
U5.S.R.  cutback — with  no  limits  on  an  actual 
increase  by  the  latter. 

2.  A  40-percent  cutback  In  U.S.  enriched 
liranium  production  In  return  for  what  may 
be  no  more  than  a  15-percent  UJ3.SJI.  cut- 
back, to  begin  sometime. 

This  baingaln  can  be  viewed  with  even 
more  realism  If  it  Is  not  forgotten  that  one 
of  the  late  President  Ketmedy's  first  official 
acte  after  taking  office  was.  In  February  1981. 
to  order  a  17Mi -percent  reduction  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  U-235  produc- 
tion level.  From  that  point,  the  combined 
Kennedy-Johnson  cute  amount  to  60  percent. 

From  this  perspective  President  Johnson's 
try  at  personal  diplomacy  appears  much  less 
a  claim  on  the  Nobel  Prize  than  does  a 
"one  rabbit  for  one  horse"  swap  from  which 
the  wUy  Russians  rode  away  on  the  steed. 
Perhaps  that  U  why  the  AEC's  Chairman, 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaboi^,  and  others  have  laid 
heavy  onphasls  In  testimony  to  Congress 
and  press  releases  on  two  claims:  (l)  that 
the  levels  of  U-236  and  plutonlum  produc- 
tion far  exceed  military  requlremente;  and 
(2)  that  the  cutbacks  really  are  "economy" 
movies  which  would  be  made  anyway,  ir- 
respective of  what  the  Sovleto  do. 

If  these  claims  represent  the  actual  facta 
of  the  matter,  they  raise  other  questions  as 
disturbing  as  the  lopsided  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries'  cutbacks. 

WHAT  TABDSnCK  WAS  XTSXDT 

According  to  the  AEC's  latest  report  to 
Congress  In  excess  of  $4  billion  have  been 
spent  to  build  Ite  plutonlum  and  U™  pro- 
duction facilities.  This  vast  expenditure  was 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  milltery  and  civilian 
needs  for  the  amount  of  materials  these 
planta  can  produce.  Did  the  AEC  do  ite  work 
so  shabbily  that  ite  plutoniimi  figures  are 
20  percent  off  and  Ite  U*"  calciilatlons 
50  percent  in  error? 

Or  does  the  fault  He  In  the  Department  of 
Defense?  Was  DOD  that  much  In  error  in 
ite  understanding  of  our  strategic  and  tac- 
tical warhead  requlremente?  If  not,  has  It 
drastically  reduced  those  requlremente?  If 
so.    why?      Do    we   no   longer   seek    nuclear 
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superiority  over  the  Sovlete?  Or.  Is  the  na- 
ture of  the  threat  so  diminished  that  supe- 
riority can  be  maintained  by  a  relaxed  effort? 
These  and  a  host  of  similar  Inquiries  are 
pertinent  to  the  newly  steted  relationship  be- 
tween defense  needs  and  fissionable  materials 
production. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  cutbacks  really 
are  economy  movea.  it  is  fair  to  ask  what 
kind  of  an  economy  yardstick  Is  being  used. 
This  question  stems  directly  from  last  year's 
comprehensive  report  to  the  President  on 
civilian  nuclear  power  by  the  ABC.  Ite  bur- 
den was  that  biu^eonlng  demands  for  elec- 
trical kUowatte  In  the  decades  ahecul  com- 
pels an  unswerving  devotion  to  civilian  nu- 
clear power  reactors — ^to  the  extent  that  by 
the  year  3000  half  the  Nation's  kllowatte  are 
nuclear  kllowatte.  These  reactors  wlU  con- 
sume massive  amounte  of  enriched  uranium. 
Vast  quanUtles  of  electrical  energy  must  be 
devoted  to  the  enrichment  process  at  some 
point  In  time. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  told  that  In  the  In- 
teresta  of  economy  today's  ample  TVA  and 
other  hydroelectric  kUowatte  used  to  power 
the  diffusion  plante  shall,  in  effect,  be  left 
in  the  rivers,  to  be  dissipated  Into  the  see, 
rather  than  stored  In  the  form  o*  enriched 
uranium  for  future  years'  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors. 

Indeed,  the  cutback  may  look  good  In  a 
single  year's  budget— some  968  to  $83  mUllon 
annually— but  beyond  the  short  term  It  well 
may  be  regarded  as  a  shameful  waste  of 
precious  power  resotu-ces. 

AKOTHa  WAT  TO  LOSS  OtTS  SRIBTT 

This  and  additional  steps  toward  disarma- 
ment through  the  "Interlocking  unlUteral 
arms  control"  procedure  should  be  analyzed 
most  carefully. 

Recalling  the  United  Stetes  past  proclivity 
for  losing  ite  shirt  at  international  negotiat- 
ing tobies,  before  any  peace  prise  nwnlna- 
tlons  are  made  it  wotild  be  well  to  determine 
If  "unilateral  interlock"  Is  Just  another  way 
of  losing  Ito  shirt  by  secret  letters,  speeches, 
and  press  releases. 


"Serf  Doctors"  WUI  Gve  Shoddy  Care 
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Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
practiced  for  many  years  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment.  as  well  as  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery as  a  copartnership  clinic  type  of 
practice;  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
editorial  by  RusseU  Kirk  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  April  15.  1964.  entitled.  "Serf 
Doctors  wm  Give  Shoddy  Care."  Cer- 
tainly, socialization  will  also  eliminate 
that  which  has  extended  the  length  of 
our  lives  and  given  us  high  standards  of 
care.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Australia  predicated  upon  points  of 
law  set  forth  in  the  13th  ammdment  to 
the  UJ3.  Constitution,  has  found  against 
enserflng  pharmacists  et  aL 

I  have  visited  most  of  these  countries 
and  concur  with  lylr.  Kirk's  remarks  par- 
ticularly Insofar  as  not  wanting  one  other 
than  an  inspired  one,  in  competltkm  with 
his  pee«,  and  the  open  marketplace  to 
operate  upon  me. 

The  article  follows: 


(From  the  Detroit  Ftee  Press,  Apr.  15,  19«4] 
"SniF  DocTOES"  Wnx  Givi  Shodot  Cahb 

(By  Russell  Kirk) 
Throughout  much  of  the  world,  govern - 
mente  and  powerful   organizations  tend  to 
treat   physicians   and   surgeons    as   If   they 
were  mere  civil  servante. 

If  this  tendency  continues,  the  public  will 
saddle  Iteelf  with  shoddy  medical  treatment. 
In  Belgium,  doctors  are  on  a  protest  strike 
against  a  new  act  of  Parliament  that  would 
determine  physicians'  fees,  setting  them 
lower  than  present  charges;  record  doctors' 
Income  at  a  central  office,  so  subjecting  them 
to  higher  Income  tezes  than  other  groups 
pay;  record  every  treatment  of  a  patient,  de- 
stroying the  privacy  and  confidence  of  the 
relationship  between  doctor  and  patient. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  scheme  better 
calculated  to  Injure  Belgian  medical  practice. 
In  Brtteln,  doctors  are  bitterly  objecting 
to  the  low  pay  they  receive  under  the  social- 
ised natlcmal  health  smrlce,  and  to  the  low- 
ered stotus  and  responsibility  of  the  physi- 
cian since  medicine  was  socialised  by  the 
postwar  Labor  government. 

In  the  United  Stetes,  the  medicare  plan, 
now  dormant  In  Congress  but  susceptible  of 
quick  revival,  would  be  the  first  big  step  to- 
ward socialized  medicine. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  doctors 
energetically  oppose  the  shaUow  slogans  of 
medicare,  knowing  that  It  would  endanger 
their  professional  independence  and  nepoa- 
slbUity,  and  the  whole  character  of  medical 
practice. 
Why  this  discrimination  against  doctors? 
Though  many  doctors  have  lucrative  prac- 
tices, they  also  work  longer  hours,  undergo 
more  nervous  strain,  and  spend  more  years 
In  training  than  do  the  members  of  any 
other  profession. 

They  form  In  some  ways,  the  most  hcmor- 
able  and  InteUlgent  class  In  modem  society. 
Have  we  any  right  to  convert  physicians  Into 
serfs  of  the  mass  stete? 

Can  It  be  that  because  doctors  are  a  suc- 
cessful, diligent,  self-respecting  minority,  too 
many  people  envy  them,  and  would  penalize 
them  for  their  achievement— so  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs? 

It  is  not  merely  racial  and  religious  minori- 
ties that  have  their  rlghte:  OccupeUons  and 
classes  have  Just  prerogative  and  rewards, 
too. 

This  columnist  would  not  wish  to  be  at- 
tended by  a  serf-doct<».  Ul-pald,  harrassed 
into  bad  temper,  overworked  by  bureaucratic 
decree,  treated  by  the  stete  as  suspect  and 
greedy.  *^ 

Indeed,  probably  one  might  not  And  even  a 
serf -doctor.  For  what  man  of  talent  and  In- 
tegrity would  choose  to  enter  a  profession  so 
singled  out  for  paralyzing  regulation? 

In  Soviet  Russia,  there  long  has  exUted  a 
dismaying  shortage  of  general  practltlonera, 
competent  or  Incompetent;  and  this  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  bullying  and  med- 
dling with  a  profession  once  free  and  honor- 
able. 

Calling  such  a  scheme  democratic,  and  In- 
corporating It  in  an  act  of  Congress  or  Parlia- 
ment, does  not  alter  the  grim  fact  that  servUe 
medicine  Is  bad  medicine. 
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Post  contains  a  54-page  supplement  prx>- 
moting  Pennsylvania  as  a  vacatlonland 
and  area  for  new  industry. 

This  handsome  booklet  with  three- 
color  photographs  is  a  major  project  of 
an  organization  known  as  100,000  Penn- 
sylvanians  for  the  Prwnotion  of  the 
Economic  Growth. 

A  section  of  the  supplement  is  devoted 
to  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  including 
the  24th  Congressional  District — an  ideal 
vacation  area  with  a  rich  historical  back- 
groimd. 

The  following  article  appearing  in  the 
Erie  Times-News.  Erie.  Pa..  May  3.  1964. 
is  a  reprint  of  part  of  the  supplement: 
Erix.  AaxA  Grr  Fkatusxd  VS.  Billing — Erie- 

LAND   Highlights   Platxd   Up  in   Mat    16 

Satuedat  Evening  Post 

thank    tow,    OHIO 

Nature  has  been  fashioning  this  curved 
4,300-acre  appendage  of  land  for  about 
10,000  years. 

Oeologlste  believe  Presque  Isle  (French 
for  "almost  an  Island")  was  orlglnaUy  lo- 
cated In  Ohio,  but  for  centuries  has  been 
pushed  eastward  by  the  wind  and  currente. 

The  waves  hit  the  peninsula  at  an  angle 
and  often  carry  the  distinctively  colored 
pebbles  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula 
In  2  days.  As  the  waves  play  at  nature's 
constant  changes,  they  are  maldng  sport 
for  swimmers. 

BOIMjkND    BT   Tax   SXA 

Presque  Isle  (now  a  Stete  pcu-k)  Is  Inter- 
naUonaUy  known  for  a  unique  geological 
sltuaUon.  Starting  at  the  Up  of  the  penin- 
sula and  working  inland  you  can  see  aU  the 
stages  of  nature's  succession  from  fresh 
beach  sand  to  the  climax  forest.  This 
process  of  evolution  requires  about  «J00  years 
for  nattue  to  develop.  You  can  see  it  in 
20  minutes. 

The  peninsula  stood  for  centuries  as  wild- 
erness. Today,  the  well-manicured  beaches 
are  hnmaculately  clean  and  unllttered 
They  siirround  miles  of  hiking  trails.  There 
are  new,  modem  bathhouses,  and  State- 
supervised  park  concessions.  Fifteen  miles 
of  dual -lane  highways  take  you  to  beach 
areas  along  the  lake,  where  there's  plenty 
of  parking. 

The  entire  beach  is  edged  with  shaded 
picnic  areas  and  wooded  coves.  Inland 
lagoons  and  Erie's  natural  landlocked  har- 
bor make  a  paradise  for  fishermen  and  boat 
enthuslaste.  Hungry  black  bass,  pike  (great 
ncH-them  and  yellow),  and  plenty  of  pan 
fish  await  the  angler.  Hundreds  of  pleasure 
boats — ^from  the  smaUest  dinghies  with  out- 
board motors  to  the  largest  yachts— move  in 
and  out  of  the  new  marina.  Charter  boato, 
sightseeing  cruisers  and  even  helicopter  rides 
are  available. 


Northwestern    Pennsjrhraiiia's    Vacatian- 
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,«^n-T^^^^^    Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
16,  1964,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 


FROM  OPEN  BEACH  TO  OCEAN  HAEBOB— 100  TAEDS 

Turn  your  back  on  the  beach  and  the 
lake,  walk  south  across  the  peninsula,  and 
you  face  another  world.  A  crowded  harbor 
fuU  of  ocean  vesseU,  lake  freighters,  fishing 
boate  and  oU  tankers.  The  ships — half  of 
them  Europe  bound — take  on  lumber,  paper, 
coal,  petroleum,  grain,  iron  ore.  locomotives! 
machinery,  and  fish. 

Presque  Isle  Peninsula  lighthouse  shines 
18  miles  across  the  lake  and  welcomes  these 
ships  from  all  over  the  world.  It's  as  tidy 
a  little  lighthouse  as  you'll  find  at  Nan- 
tucket. 

nux's  NAVAL  battle 
In  this  land-locked  harbor  Commodore 
Perry's  ships  were  built  for  his  famous  naval 
batUe  of  the  War  of  1812.  A  British  fleet 
was  on  the  lakes.  The  U.S.  lake  porta  were 
tmdefended.  Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins,  a  native 
of  Erie,  saw  the  desperate  need  for  a  US. 
fleet.  In  90  days  he  built  two  brigs,  a 
schooner,  and  three  gunboato  despite  handi- 
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Route  19.  u  the  Fort  Le  Boeuf  Uuaeum 
housed  In  the  Judaon  Mansion  and  contain- 
ing an  interesting  coUectlon  of  frontier  arti- 
facts. A  monument  commemcrates  the  deliv- 
ery, in  17B3.  by  George  Washington  (then 
a  21 -year-old  major)  of  a  packet  containing 
a  message  from  Virginias  Governor  Din- 
widdle warning  the  French  to  leave  that 
area. 
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rr  SEEMS  LIKE  ONLT    TESTDU)AT 

Fifty  years  ago  when  "taking  the  waters- 
was  the  fashion.  Cambridge  Springs  (Route 
19)  attracted  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world.  Singer  LUlian  Russell  swished  around 
the  Bartlett  Hotel  in  her  long  gowns  and 
gorgeous  big  hats,  and  rode  in  her  chauffeur- 
driven  White  Steamer. 

What  once  was  a  famous  spa  is  now  a 
popular  golfing  resort  with  two  flrst-claas  18- 
hole  golf  courses.  Where  once  veiled  and 
corsetted  ladles  sipped  magnesia  waters  to- 
day s  young  girl*,  dressed  in  Bermuda  shorts 
pursue  a  little  white  golf  ball  around  one 
of  the  courses.  Beneath  the  half-mUe-lonR 
elevated  walk,  where  guests  once  promenaded 
to  and  from  the  Riverside  Hotel  to  the 
Spring  House  for  their  daily  drafts  of 
mineral  water,  the  less  robust  now  play  Kolf 
on  the  other  18-hole  course  This  coi^se 
Which  extends  down  along  French  Creek    is 

^^^J^V*!?  *^^^e°^nK  than  the  mkln 
Cambridge  Springs  course. 

A  few  miles  south  is  Meadville  (Route  10) 

an  important  frontier  town  where  General 

Anthony  Wayne  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 

raids    back    in    1796.     A    popular    Inn    now 

stands  on  the  site  of  the  home  of  one  of  the 

founders    of    MsadvUle-Gen.    David    Mead 

Z^J'?^^?^^  ^  "^«  »»«le  °'  Lake  Erie.' 
He  helped  found  Allegheny  College.  Mead- 
vUle  is  also  the  home  of  the  ripper. 

SEE    THE     WOBUJS    FIRST    OIL    WELL     ' 

Near  Titusvllle  (Route  8).  "Col."  Edwin  L 
Drake  a  retired  railroad  conductor  and  the 
words  first  wildcatter,  "brought  in"  the 
worlds  first  successful  oil  well  in  1869      At 

^ft  if®  "  ,T"  "'•"***  to  "  Drakes  Folly. 
But  the  weU  soon  became  the  center  of  a 
great  oil  bocm  and  spawned  such  towns  as 
PUhole— now  a  ghost  town— and  such  per- 
Mns  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  founder  of 
Standard  Oil.  (John  Wilkes  Booth  was  also 
in  the  oil  business  In  Franklin,  Pa.  One  day 
he  left  his  place  of  business  to  go  to  the 
Ford  Theater  and  infamy.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters and  a  wax  replica  can  be  seen  in  Ven- 
ango County  Museum  in  Franklin  ) 

At  Drake  WeU  Memorial  Park,  you  can  see 
a  repUca  of  the  first  oil  rig.  and  can  visit  the 
fascinating  Petroleum  Industry  Museum 

West  of  Meadville  is  Conneaut  Lake 
(Route  322),  Pennsylvania's  largest  natural 
lake.  It's  a  busy  resort.  Attractions  In- 
clude an  amusement  park  and  Fairyland 
Forest,  wth  live  animals  and  nursery  rhyme 
characters.  There  are  two  fine  golf  courses 
nearby. 

I^KX    PTMATTJNING 

In  1934  Pennsylvania  built  a  dam  for  flood 
control.  The  shares  of  the  lake  became  a 
perfect  setting  for  a  recreation  area  and  the 
result  was  Pymatunlng  state  Park.  Today 
this  lake  Is  18  »/^  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide 
It  has  a  shore  line  of  71  miles  and  U  a  State 
park  and  conservation  area.  This  lake  Is  12 
miles  west  of  Conneaut  Lake  on  Route  322 


AS  ICAKT  AS  70,000  DUCKS  A  DAT 

During  the  height  of  migraUon,  as  many  as 
70,000  ducks  have  been  observed  in  a  single 
day  at  this  stopoff  place  on  the  AUantlc 
flyway.  From  6.000  to  10.000  white  swans 
fly  in  at  one  time  and  rest  huddled  on  the 
ice-covered  lake  for  a  day  or  two  In  early 
spring  or  late  fall.  They  feed  and  rest  In 
the  refuge  area  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
where  patches  of  many  kinds  of  grain  are 
planted. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Museum  In  the  park,  you  can  see  an  exhibit 
of  nearly  300  mounted  specimens  of  wUd 
waterfowl,  marsh,  and  shwe  birds  that  visit 
the  region.  PractlcaUy  aU  the  birds  on  ex- 
hibit have  been  collected  in  or  near  the  area 
mallards,  black  ducks,  blue-winged  teal 
wood  ducks,  and  other  wUd  waterfowl-  ring- 
necked  phe«wante,  quaU.  and  l>ald  eagles 

For  detaUed  informaUon  on  travel  attrac- 
tions and  acconunodations  in  this  area  con- 
tact any  of  the  following: 

Tourist  St  Convention  Bureau,  134  West 
10th    Street.    Erie,    Pa.— telephone    814-452^ 

Crawford  County  Tourist  Association  Box 
117.  Ctonneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

Mercer  County  Tburlst  Promotion  Agency 
Shenango  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sharon,  Pa. 

Venango  Coim  .7  Museum  Corp..  1272  Ub- 

I^o^^f^**''    ^"^^.   Pa.— telephone  814- 

The  Board  of  County  CommlMloners,  But- 
ler  County  Coiirthouse.  Butler.  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Coimty  Commissioners,  Law- 
rence  County  Courthouse,  New  Castle   Pa 
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THE  FISH,  THE  DTTCKS,  THE  BOATS,  ALL  COMPrTE 

The  lake  is  stocked  with  aU  kinds  of  game 
fish:  muskeUunge.  waUeye.  great  northern 
pike,  both  large-  and  small-mouth  bass 
The  carp,  attracted  to  the  spillway  by  roec- 
tator-tossed  bread,  are  so  Jammed  together 
that  the  wild  ducks  literally  walk  on  their 
backs  in  a  race  to  get  their  share.  Some  of 
these  carp  are  immense,  weigh  36  pounds 
and  are  8«  Inches  kmg.  Pymatunlng  has  one 
of  the  largest  outboard  motorboat  clubs  In 
the  world,  and  trtstote  championship  sail- 
boat races  are  held  from  the  yacht  dub 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  ooHMxcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
venr  pleased  with  the  pubUc  reacUon  that 
has  followed  my  proposal  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConstltuUon.  House  Joint 
Resolution  990.  which  would  revise  the 
Presidential  succession  procedure.  I  be- 
lieve it  imperaUve  that  the  Congress  act 
without  delay  to  establish  an  improved 
succession  schedule,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Waterbury  American,  which  is 
published  In  the  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  In  editorial  accord  with  my 
proposal. 

With   permission   to   extend   my   re- 
marks, I  Include  a  helpful  and  support- 
ing editorial  from  the  April  25,   1964 
edition  of  the  Waterbury  American. 

A  BfEASTTEE  TBAT  DBBEKVEB  StTPPOrT 

U.S.  R^resentative  Jokn  8.  Monaoan  has 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  would  spell  out  a 
presidential  succession  of  procedure. 

There   have   been   other  plans  suggested 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  verbiage  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  nothing  has  happened  so  far. 

The  Monagan  reeoimion  provides  for  the 
accession  of  the  Vice  President  to  the  Presi- 
dency, In  the  event  of  removal  from  office, 
death,  or  resignation,  as  at  present. 

But  the  Monaflan  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  wtthto  80  days  after  such  an  event, 
the  Preeideiit  would  be  re(iQli««  to  nominate 
a  Vice  President,  who  would  take  ofllce  upon 
confirmation  by  the  House  and  Senate     A 
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majority  of  thoee  present  and  voting  would 
be  required  for  confirmation.  SlmUar  action 
would  follow  in  the  event  of  the  re^JS^ 
death,  or  resignation  of  ths  Vice  Preaklent 

This  strikss  us  ss  a  sound  and  logfcal  blu 
although  there  may  be  some  questtorTsTto 
whether  a  constitutional  amendment  U  reallv 
necessary  and  whether  Congress  cannot  it- 
self  legislate  such  a  plan  without  resorting 
to  the  long  and  Involved  amendment  pro^ 

But  something  must  be  done,  and  the  soon- 
fr.  "^•J>««»>"-  The  Nation  is  now  without  a 
Vice  President,  which  is  a  weakness  in  our 
Government  structure.  The  Vice  Presidency 
Is  no  longer  what  it  once  wss,  a  sort  of  sine- 
cure which  provided  the  President  a  chance 
to  relieve  himself  of  certain  official  and  for- 
mal duties— groundbreaking,  ribbon  cutting 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  NaUon  knows  today,  as  perhaps  never 
before  In  its  history,  that  the  min  wh^  stan^ 
Just  a  heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency 
must  be  a  man  of  abUlty.     We  have  been 

t^^^^  "fv*°  f°''-  ^^  may  not  be  so  for- 
tunate in  the  future.  We  had  better  be 
ready. 
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Ov  G>iiiity  Af  eats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  n.oamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  record  I  should  like  to  present  a 

S^.^^"^?^  ^'^^'>  *>y  ^-  Caleb  J. 
mng^Sr..  which  appeared  In  the  Florida 
limes-Union  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  this 

??,^Ji?f^  ?"^**  °^  **^  «>»^ty  agents. 
2^if?  m!  ^Particularly  appropriate 
atthls  time  because  now  we  are  In  the 
process  of  considering  agricultural  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
1  hope  that  the  House  will  vote  for  ad- 
equate appropriations  for  aU  of  our  agri- 
cultural programs.  Including  the  Agri- 
cu^^tural    Extension    Servlct     thi^ 

mf  J?^  V^  ™y  colleague,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee  [»ir.  Evmktt]  wSi 

tS^  ^FF-  ^^'^  artIc^^p;;£S 
tribute  to  outstanding  men  and  wo^S^ 
our  county  agent^who  over  the  yean 

rural  and  urban  youth  over  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  "cyona 

loS*  «>"Piet€  article  by  Dr.  King  fol- 

Ou«     COTTNTT    AcaiNTS 

(By  Dr.  Caleb  J.  King,  8r  ) 
"Everybody  that  knows  a  county  agrlcul- 

you  have  finished  ?eadl?g  tT.^cltTou'JSl 
know.  If  you  are  familiar  with  their  J~* 


have  done  one  of  the  most  effective  Jobs  of 
character  building  and  developing  the  Wgh- 
est  class  of  good  citizens  of  anjbodylhat 
h^S*^**  *  leadership  role  such  J  they 

These  men  are  all  alike— of  the  highest 
character,  weU  educated,  devoted  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  work,  and  aU  bent 
nS^  V^.^  Job  that  is  telling  in  its  effect 
upon  the  families  with  which  they  have 
dealings  as  the  leader  toward  better  things 
on  the  farm.  '■^^^b« 

«.^  J:^^  relationship  to  their  farm  fam- 
ilies, their  work  has  an  effect  comparable  to 
what  happens  when  an  industry  moves  into 
an  undeveloped  area  and  begins  manufac- 
turing the  available  raw  materials  and  pro- 
ducing marketable  goods. 

The  Invariable  result  that  is  reported  U 
that  value  was  added  by  the  manufacturlnK 
process.  * 

In  other  words,  the  manufacttu-er  puts  the 
raw  materials,  which  had  not  been  getting 
their  share  of  possible  wealth,  in  shape  to 
command  good  prices  and  gives  them  an 
added  value,  which  makes  the  process  profit- 
able. 

That,  In  effect,  is  what  the  county  agent 
does  for  the  farm  family. 

Robest  Evebett,  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  Tennessee,  points  out  that  county 
agents  work  in  cooperation  with  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
agriculture  (such  as  Florida's  at  OainesvUle) 
and  proceeds  to  pay  than  his  tribute. 

The  work  ot  the  Extension  Service  in  Ten- 
nessee has  been  ouUtandlng.  in  every  re- 
spect, he  reporU.  "We  have  outstanding 
men  and  women  who  are  certainly  devoted 
to  this  work.  Their  contrlbutlcms  have 
meant  much  In  the  years  gone  by  in  help- 
ing the  economy  ot  our  seeUon  of  Ten- 
nessee." 

He  fellows  this  laudation  with  an  editorial 
from  a  weekly  newspaper  In  this  district, 
which  reculs: 

Our  county,  like  most  counties  with  a  pre- 
dominant agricultural  Income,  depends  a 
great  deal  on  its  county  agents. 

They  not  only  must  have  the  answers  to 
technical  questions  concerning  agriculture 
and  related  subjects  but  must  be  qualified  to 
share  in  family  problems  of  a  personal  and 
social  nature. 

Out  county  agents.  J.  D.  PetUgrew,  Joe 
MarUn.  and  Mrs.  June  Walker,  seem  to  have 
aU  the  quaUties  that  are  necessary  in  techni- 
cal as  weU  as  extracurriciilar  departmenU 

ITianks  to  them  we  have  a  weU-organiked 
feeder  calf  and  pig  association,  an  active 
4-H  Club  organization  and  growing  home 
demonsfa-atlon  clubs  throughout  the  county 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this 
^up  for  their  fine  leadership  and  successful 
efforts. 

♦>,*'1.^'  chapter  will  ever  be  written  Into 
the  history  of  Florida  than  that  which  ac- 
curately  reports  the  activities  of  our  county 
sgjmts.   both   men   and    women— the   men 

Tb?^"^^  ""•  '"™«"'  »"<»«»•  women  S 
the  hwne  demonstration  duties.  Invomng 
home  improvements.  "^»uivmg 

And  of  course  the  work  of  the  bovs'  dlvl- 

hL«\?f^  ^^  *•  *  eeparate  story,  and  per- 
^Pf,  the  niost  Important,  for  it  deals  with 
K?^  the  very  best  of  men  out  of  toe  fine 

2?«^,^*''J''  ^  '»™  twy"'  clubs. 
«t^  o?  ??■  ^""^^  "*"y  Ko*  *o  know  the 
h^.°'.**'*  """^^  agricultural  agenU.  the 
i?S?f  tS*^,°°'*^"°°    ^'°^'^    agSts.    and 

achieving  to  know  their  State 

tJ^L'^^J^^  ^  ""«»"  County  and 
foUows  the  border  line  to  Escambia.     And 

J?e^  m^tT**  "I*"''  a*t«ctlve  action  to 
every  mile  along  the  way. 

ii;^' *  *^*^  •^^'y-  ^«  know  because  we've 
lived  some  ot  it.  -"^-iwc  wc  ve 
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NIBA's  PoMtioa  m  Peuify  OrcrliaM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  foUowing  state- 
ment of  poUcy  on  the  penalty  overtime 
bill,  prepared  by  the  NaUonal  Independ- 
ent Business  Association,  and  sent  to  me 
by  Raymond  C.  Kelly,  president  of  the 
association.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
Interest  in  this  legislation.  I  think  many 
Members  will  be  Interested  In  reading 
Uie  analysis  of  the  National  Independent 
Business  AssociaUon  has  made  of  the 
probable  effects  of  this  bill: 

NaTTONAL      IkdXPXJTOXNT     BU8IN1B8      ASSOCIA- 
TION    POSITION     ON     PKNALTT     OVXHTIICZ 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Independent  Business  Association,  after 
^  "^Kn,^^  of  «^e  proposed  penalty  over- 
time bUl.  has  recommended  unanimously 
that  the  bill  not  be  passed.  ' 

-The  National  Independent  Business  Asw>- 
claUon  which  is  made  up  ahnost  entirely  of 
small  businesses  believes  that  smaUer  com- 
panies will  be  particularly  hard  hit  if  this 
bUl  is  enacted.    Instead  of  eliminating  un- 
employment, it  will  tend  to  increeselt  bv 
raising    the    cost    of    doing    business,    and 
thereby  making  expansion— with  the  result- 
ant new  Jobs— more  difficult.     Larger  com- 
panies, when  faced  with  the  dilemma  ot  thU 
bm    to  pay  more  for  overtime  or  hire  more 
people)   can  more  easily  adjust  because  of 
the  greats-  flexibUlty  they  usually  have  in 
ammging  their  workload,  and  the  avallabU- 
ity  of  more  elaborate  faculties  for  tralnlmr 
new  workers.    But  for  many  smaU  compa- 
nies, these  requiremwits  are  unduly  hanh 
"The  basic  premise  of  H.B.  9803  seems  to 
be  thatthere  exists  some  great  pool  of  un- 

S^SIfioiT"*^  '*'°  *"^*  precisely  the 
sklUs  which  a  company  needs  to  assist  it  in 
meeting   peakload   requirements,    and   that 

S^""^^^^  '^'^  '"'*  «»*^«»*  work. 
^-^  V^  "^  **»*•  *o  ''ork  for  short 
periods  of  time.  A  further  prunlas  Is  tort 
acompany  can  absorb  the  additional  frtnga 
b^ts  and  employment  costs  with  nTad- 
verse  effects. 

These  premises  are  not  tr\ie. 

« J^*^."*  '•^  companies,  indeed,  which 
use  overtime  as  a  permanent  poUcy-Uhat  S 
who  fail  to  hire  permanent  employees  for 

S!!;°^f°*Slif"***«  ^  workload,  l^emato 
use  of  overtime  Is  stiU  to  handle  temporary 
peaks  in  production.  And  In  such  oSSTTS 
iJ^if'^lff.  *^Pon^  personnel  is  unthink- 
able, espedaUy  for  a  small  company 

^f^°^  '*^'"  problem  in  connection 
r?,^  ^  proposal  is  that  the  biU  provlS 
authority  for  constant  review  and  DMriblS 
a^'iS^,??"*  an  order  has  been  i^ed^*^? 
a  committee  has  made  a  finding  the  Secre- 

S7flHn^*f '  '^^-  °°  *^  own^otfon^ 
S!  ^  ^*  petition,  appoint  a  new  tripi^ 
tlte  industry  committee  to  reconsider  a  Sn- 
fi*^y-P*y  order-     Thus.  It  is  quite  piSSe 

constant  turmoU  and  uncertainty  with  oon- 
tta^  proceedlngs-or  the  thJit  o?  ?rS- 
JJjUnga-to      determine      their      overtime 

^.«"^  Independent  Business  Association 

ttve  and  dangerous  approach  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  In  a  time  when  rlsl^ 
CO.U  and  inflation  ar.  serious  econoScpwS 
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May  IS 


good  to  enact  legislation 

further   IncreaM   costs. 

unemployed,  an  Increase 

la  certainly  no  solution 

And  for  companies  which 

grow  in  order  to  provide 

an  Increase  in  the  cost  of 

going  to  bring  fewer  jobs, 


reasons,  National  Inde- 
Assoclatlon    urges    that 
enacted. 

Raymond  C.  Kzixt. 

President. 


NatioM  HospttdWeek 


EXIENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BtADFORD  MORSE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


TTSVTTS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneai  ay.  May  13. 1964 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1921 
President  CalVln  Coolldge  first  pro- 
claimed Natlonil  Hospital  Day  for  the 
purpose  of  focus  ng  attention  on  the  im- 
portant role  of  >ur  voluntary  hospitals 
In  American  coz  ununlty  life.  Very  ap- 
pn^niately.  the  lay  chosen  for  this  ob- 
servance was  Mb  y  12.  the  anniversary  of 
the  tdrth  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the 
nurse  who  not  c  oly  served  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  Ci  Imean  War  but  who  also 
made  a  slgniflcint  contribution  to  the 
improvement  ol  hospital  organization 
and  nursing  ear;  in  this  covintry. 

As  we  observe  National  Hospital  Week 
this  year  from  1  [ay  10  to  May  16,  hos- 
pitals all  over  tpe  cpuntry  are  holding 
other  programs  to  ac- 
with  their  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  problems. 

What  is  Impotant  to  any  individual 
Is  not  the  fact  t  lat  we  have  1.6  million 
hospital  beds  or  hat  more  than  26.5  mil- 
lion persons  weie  admitted  to  hospitals 
there  is  a  bed  available 
hospital  when  he  or  one 
of  his  family  nee  Is  it  and  that  he  receives 
high  quall^  cae.  Hundreds  of  com- 
munities have  bien  helped  through  the 
pngram  to  buMd  badly 
in  recent  years.  Due  to 
we  have  witnessed  tre- 
mendous advanc^  In  the  fields  of  drugs, 
surgery,  and  dlag  oostic  techniques.  Con- 
sequently, hospii  al  care  in  this  country 
is  now  better  thi  \n  ever  before. 
D  strict 
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quaint  the  publit 


last  year,  is  that 
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of  Massachusetts 

there  are  10  hospitals 

outstanding  level  of  care 

450,000  residents  of 

addition  they  provide  fa- 

tr  inlng  of  nurses,  doctors 

technicians  so  vital  to  an 

health  care.    ■ 
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recent  years,  there  are 
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benefits  and  facill- 

of  q^edally  trained 
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radloisotc^De,   and 

requiring  expert  at- 

areas  of  our  Nation 


additional  facilities  are  still  needed  and 
in  others,  modernization  of  unsafe  or  in- 
efficient plants  Is  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population.  Here  in 
Congress  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  these  vital  com- 
munity services.  Our  hospitals  are  cru- 
cial to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  Today,  as  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  observe  National 
Hospital  Week,  I  want  to  join  In  congrat- 
ulating our  hospitals  on  a  Job  well  done 
and  wish  them  continued  success  In  the 
future. 


The  Snfar  SihiatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  mw  JxssET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  includes 
a  very  comprehensive  and  Informative 
report  on  the  present  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  supply  and  price  of  sugar, 
which  I  commend  to  our  many  colleagues 
who  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
recent  activity  in  this  commodity  area. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  Indi- 
cates that  administration  officials  are 
at  last  coming  around  to  the  viewpoint 
expressed  by  several  of  us  here  in  the 
House,  to  the  effect  that  the  basic  cause 
of  the  terribly  expensive  price  fluctua- 
tions in  sugar  go  back  to  the  sugar  pro- 
gram itself.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  act  soon  to  undo  the  harm  that  has 
been  done. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  Journal  article  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

SncAK  Shakeup — Administkation  Plans 
Law  Changes  To  Avoid  Another  Prick 
Sport — Proposals  Seek  To  Guarantee  Im- 
ports Far  Ahxao,  Return  to  "National 
Quotas"  Plan — Beet  Men  Versus  Cank 
RxriNXRS 

(By  Joe  Western) 
Washington. — Rather  reluctantly.  John- 
son administration  planners  are  drafting  an 
overbavU  of  U.S.  sugar  laws  to  try  to  prevent 
any  repeat  of  last  year's  spectacular  price 
leap. 

The  main  Idea  Is  to  Insure  a  continuing 
abundant  Influx  of  sugar  from  abroad,  which 
ordinarily  makes  up  some  40  percent  of  the 
n.S.  supply;  It  was  a  tightening  of  this  flow 
that  shoved  prices  up  to  the  highest  point 
In  43  years. 

With  this  aim,  the  planners  propose  to 
b(u:ktrack  from  a  sugar  marketing  setup 
adopted  only  2  years  ago,  following  the  shut- 
off  of  supplies  from  Castro's  Cuba,  llils 
arrangement  has  featured  a  novel  attempt 
at  a  free  market  In  Imported  sugar — offering 
half  of  Cuba's  former  share  of  the  rich  XJ3. 
sugar  market  a«  a  "glolMl  quota"  open  to 
aU  other  producing  nations  on  a  flrst-come, 
first-served  basis.  Now  the  policymakers  feel 
compelled  to  seek  more  rigid  controls  de- 
signed to  guarantee  foreign  supplies  far  In 
advance. 

Thus  the  administration  is  expected  to  ask 
Congress  to  go  back  to  almost  complete  re- 
liance on  the  longtime  system  of  individual 
"national  quotas":  preset  slices  covering  the 
entire  UJB.  market.  Including  Cuba's  old 
share,  would  be  parceled  out  to  each  of  the 
foreign  procedvurea.     (Part  of  the  allotments 


would  be  labeled  "temporary,"  and  ear- 
marked for  possible  return  to  Cuba  Should 
a  friendly  r^;lme  some  day  take  over  there.) 
Chief  beneflclarlee  of  this  shift  would  be 
Australia.  BrazU,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mexico.  South  Africa,  India,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

SFXCIAL   RXWAROS 

To  encourage  loyalty  to  the  U.S.  market, 
special  rewards  would  be  offered.  Foreign 
producers  would  get  expanded  permanent 
marketing  quotas  La  return  for  prompt  full 
delivery  If  shortages  loconed  anew.  Long- 
term  price  guarantees,  smaller  Import  duties, 
or  some  combination  thereof  may  also  be 
proposed.  For  poor  supply  performance, 
however,  foreigners'  market  allotments  would 
be  cut  b(M:k. 

U.S.  sugar  producers,  who  are  almost  Purely 
the  most  reliable  suppliers  oX  all,  arent  being 
forgotten,  but  so  far  the  Administration  Is 
shying  from  the  quick,  permanent  boost  In 
marketings  they've  been  clamoring  for.  In- 
stead. Johnson  proposals  may  call  for  an 
increase  effective  only  In  1966  when  present 
domestic  controls  expire;  U-S.  political  con- 
flicts and  oomslderatlon  foe  foreign  feelings 
weigh  against  more  Immediate  action. 

But  as  a  stopgap,  the  President  probably 
will  urge  Congrees  to  let  mainland  American 
producers  market  for  this  year  only  all  the 
sugar  they  can  raise — an  estimated  500.000 
tons  above  their  1964  quota  of  3.6  million 
tons. 

The  administration's  package  of  s\igar  rec- 
ommendations may  go  to  Capitol  Hill  by 
June  1,  hopefully  In  time  to  head  off  any 
big  new  price  crlsea.  The  new  Import  ar- 
rangements would  be  designed  to  replace 
controls  due  to  die  December  31,  and  their 
reception  In  Congrcas  seems  destined  to  be 
warm.  Many  Influential  lawmakers,  notably 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Chairman 
Oooley  of  Nortai  Carolina,  are  steDng  for  "na- 
tional quotas"  and  have  criticized  the  "global 
quota"  as  Ineffective,  especially  since  last 
year's  price  gyrations.  "We  couldn't  renew 
the  global  quota  as  Is,"  says  an  administra- 
tion strategist.  "We  couldn't  get  It  through 
Congrees  even  with  a  gun." 

wsbtrrn  Bxrr  growers 
But  at  least  some  legislators  will  take  a 
cooler  view  of  administration  proposals  for 
domestic  producers.  Many  Senators  are 
backing  a  drive  by  Western  beet  growers  for 
permanently  expanded  marketing  quotas 
starting  this  year;  many  House  Members, 
sympathetic  to  east  coast  refiners  who  proc- 
ess Imported  cane  sugar,  are  adamant  against 
the  idea.  If  this  conflict  results  In  a  stand- 
off. Congress  might  find  it  necessary  to  pass 
over  the  administration's  recommendations 
for  the  time  being  and  extend  the  existing 
sugar  law  pretty  much  as  Lb. 

As  the  legislative  wrangling  si;^ggests,  sugar 
bulks  rather  large  In  the  American  economy. 
Mainland  UjS.  i»oductlon  has  swelled  to 
around  3.6  million  tons  annually,  from  about 
2.6  million  a  decade  ago.  Beet  sugar  is 
grown  In  a  score  of  Western  States,  led  by 
California,  Colorado,  and  Idaho;  It  occupies 
25.000  farmers  and  30,000  workers  in  proc- 
essing plants.  Mainland  cane  is  raised  in 
lesser  amoimts  In  Louisiana  and  Florida  only, 
but  the  cane  product  comes  also  from  such 
offshore  suppliers  as  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
India.  Refineries  handling  foreign  cane  sugar 
employ  17,500  workers  in  10  States,  mainly 
on  the  east  ooast. 

Prom  all  sources,  the  United  States  now 
consumes  about  9.8  million  tons  of  sugar  a 
year,  up  from  8.2  million  a  decade  ago.  De- 
spite the  welght-watchlng  trend,  the  aver- 
age American  consistently  downs  nearly  100 
pounds  each  year.  Only  one-third  of  the 
total  heap  is  used  as  a  dlnlng-table  or  home- 
kitchen  sweetener;  most  of  the  rest  Is  con- 
verted commercially  into  softdrlnlcs,  cakes, 
cookies,  candy.  Ice  cream,  and  other  goodies. 
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A  little  goes  into  Inedibles:   plastics,  dyee, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

While  the  housewife  may  have  felt  llt^e 
pain  from  last  year's  price  climb,  it  was  more 
than  enough  to  caiise  concern  to  commercial 
users.  In  the  big  New  Tork  market  raw  su- 
gar wholesaled  for  as  much  as  13.20  cents  a 
pound  last  July,  more  than  double  the  price 
of  a  year  earlier.  While  the  price  now  has 
tumbled  to  around  6.76  cents,  it's  still  a 
shade  above  the  slated  Government  target  of 
6.65  cents. 

What  Ignited  the  explosive  uprush  In 
prices?  First,  after  crop  failures  In  Cuba 
and  Western  Etirope,  world  sugar  stocks  un- 
expectedly ran  low  late  In  1962.  Then,  un- 
der the  new  global  quota  setup,  UjB.  sugar 
dealers  for  the  first  time  since  1935  entered 
world  markets  to  bid  against  foreigners  for 
shares  of  the  shrinking  supplies  available. 
The  fear  that  foreign  producers  might  shun 
the  UA  global  quota  to  seU  at  higher  prices 
elsewhere  touched  off  a  bidding  binge  and 
prompted  commercial  users  to  start  stock- 
pUing  sugar. 

The  prloe  Jump  touched  off  three  congres- 
sional Investigations  seeking  possible  hidden 
causes,  but  none  was  found.  The  hearings 
apparently  did  convince  many  legislators, 
however,  that  the  uncertainties  of  the  glo- 
bal quota  should  somehow  be  eliminated. 

Actually,  the  President  is  likely  to  praise 
the  "global  quota"  concept  and  even  to  re- 
tain the  label  In  his  coming  proposals.  One 
reason  Is  that  John  Kennedy  battled  hard 
to  get  Congress  to  adopt  It  In  1962.  on  the 
theory  that  this  flexible  arrangement  might 
let  some  friendly  Cuban  Government  of  the 
future  reenter  the  U.S.  market  with  mlnl- 
mtun  dllDculty. 

Under  Mr.  Johnson's  proposals,  the  pres- 
ent system  of  using  basic  national  quotas  to 
about  25  lands  would  be  continued;  these 
currently  add  up  to  around  2.5  million  tons 
annually,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Collectively,  these  fixed,  permanent 
shares  might  be  called  quota  A,  and  the 
tonnage  allocations  given  the  more  reliable 
suppliers  would  be  Increased  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  additions  coming  either  from 
gradual  Increases  In  U.S.  demand  or  from 
other  producers'  failures  to  flU  their  com- 
mitments. 

The  present  globed  quota,  now  amounting 
to  1.5  million  tons  a  year,  mig^t  be  dubbed 
"Quota  B."  In  contrast  to  flxed  allocations  of 
Quota  A  sugar.  Quota  B  shares  would  be  is- 
sued only  temporarily.  But  they  would  be 
parceled  out  in  advance  to  various  nations, 
not  held  open  for  all  comers  as  now. 

While  Congress  might  well  go  along  with 
these  reoommendatlons,  the  arrangement  for 
domestic  sugar  will  be  another  question. 
Some  top  administration  advLsers  think 
domestic  beetgrowers  could  succeed  In  their 
bid  for  permanently  expanded  marketlnga 
beginning  this  year.  "The  beets  have  got 
the  votes  in  the  Senate,"  flatly  asserts  one 
official.  The  beet  industry  is  ooncentmted 
in  Western  and  Midwestern  States  finding 
such  influential  Democratic  Senators  as 
Majority  Leader  MAMsrtKLo  of  Montana, 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  and  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico.  Added  to  pressure  from  the 
established  producers  Lb  constant  clamor  from 
would-be  growers  In  Missouri,  Maine,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere. 

The  beet  men  argue  they  are  more  reliable 
than  forelgrners  La  filling  quotas  and  that  a 
bigger  market  for  domestic  beet  sugar  would 
buoy  the  farm  economy,  switching  some 
acreage  frocn  surplus  production  to  a  print- 
able cash  crc^. 

But  this  drive  may  bog  down  In  the  House, 
where  the  refiners  of  foreign  cane  siigar  have 
powerful  allies.  Agrlciilture  Committee 
Chairman  Coolxt,  wiM  has  repeatedly  fought 
off  attempts  to  carve  up  foreign  quotas  for 
redistribution  to  American  farmers,  la  ex- 
pected to  do  battle  again. 


Too,  Democratic  Congressman  O'Vhau.  of 
MassachTMetts,  member  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Ocaimlttee  and  confidant  of  House  Flprskfir 
McCoRMACK,  recently  marshaled  35  House 
colleagues  for  a  meeting  with  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary nreecnan;  the  legislators,  mostly  from 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  and 
Maryland,  where  big  cane  refiners  are  located, 
made  it  plain  they  opposed  any  Increase  in 
domestic  marketing  quotas.  Repreeentative 
O'Nciu.  charged  this  would  "have  a  damag- 
ing effect  on  organized  labor  (In  cane  refiner- 
ies along  the  eastern  seaboard)  and  the  econ- 
omy of  port  areas." 

In  fact,  dockwcM'kers  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  refinery  em- 
ployees who  belong  to  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers  are  trying  to  help  derail  the 
beet  men's  push.  But  labor  Lb  spUt  on  the 
issue;  taking  the  opposite  stand  are  workera 
in  the  Nation's  60-odd  beet  processing  plants, 
mostly  represented  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion ot  Grain  Millers. 


Is  This  Hie  Way  To  Fifht  the  War  Af ainst 
PoTerty? 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1963 
when  a  move  was  made  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  we  were  told  it  was 
necessary  as  a  tool  to  be  used  against 
poverty  and  imemployment.  The  argu- 
ments were  not  impressive  to  me  so  I 
concluded  ARA  Instead  would  be  used  as 
an  election  tool  for  the  party  in  power. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  activities  of  the 
ARA  by  Charles  Stevenson  as  printed  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
proves  that  my  fears  were  Justified  and 
that  my  negative  vote  was  indeed  a  vote 
for  the  UJB.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  follows: 
Is  This  thr  Wat  To  Figrt  the  Was  Against 

POVKBTT? 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 
(Note. — The  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration was  set  up  for  a  highly  worthy  pur- 
pose. But  look  at  the  way  this  U.S.  agency 
is  squandering  taxpayn'  dollars — and  caUous- 
ly  ignoring  the  rights  of  Individual  citizens.) 

As  a  major  government  weapon  In  the  war 
against  poverty.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  selected  an  Increasingly  aggressive 
agency— the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. This  decision  wUl  come  to  haimt 
him.  For  the  ARA  has,  in  the  name  of  help- 
ing the  poor,  become  the  spearhead  of  one  of 
the  most  outrageous  government  encroach- 
ments on  private  enterprise  in  U.8.  hLstory. 
Fred  Drew  and  Mike  Kelley  are  living  proof. 

As  Independent  loggers  in  northern  Idaho, 
these  partners  had  endured  lean  times.  But 
by  1961  they  were  at  last  beginning  to  fulfill 
a  longtime  dream.  From  the  State  they  had 
leased  land  on  "Old  Baldy,"  a  8.380-foot 
mountain  near  their  hometown  of  Sandpolnt, 
and  wwe  buUdlng  Sundance  Ski  Lanes.  A 
natlonaUy  known  expert  certified  that  the 
terrain  and  snowfall  would  support  an  enter- 
prise comparable  to  any  of  the  world's  great 
ski  resorts.  "We  had  to  start  smaU,"  says 
I^vw.  "But  we  figured  we  could  grow  into 
a  million-dollar  show." 

When  a  IxmOm  mlU  folded  owing  them 


$10,000  needed  for  equipment,  they  had  to 
cut  1O0B  to  recoup,  but  every  wediend  they 
were  ba<^  laboring  on  the  slopes.  Eventual- 
ly they  got  a  nine-room  base- lodge  under- 
way. Also,  they  bought  a  ski  tow.  They 
poured  In  tmcounted  thousands  of  hours  of 
labor,  plus  more  than  •50.000  cash. 

Then,  even  as  they  were  preparing  to  open 
for  business,  came  the  crushing  blow.  Be- 
cause Sandpolnt  was  considered  to  qualify  as 
a  "depressed  area" — on  account  of  winter 
unemployment  when  the  lumber  Industry 
shuts  down — the  VS.  Government,  through 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  lent 
$d45,(X)0  for  construction  of  a  competing  ski 
resort  on  a  nearby  mountain.  Next,  the 
Sandpolnt  city  council  was  prevaUed  upon  to 
contribute  $32,0<X)  toward  buUdlng  a  road 
Into  the  new  ski  area,  despite  Idaho  Health 
Department  warnings  that  this  could  con- 
taminate the  municipal  watershed.  Sure 
enough,  Sandpoint's  water  supply  was  con- 
demned by  the  State  even  as  construction 
of  a  new  filter  plant  went  ahead  with  an 
additional  $250,000  from  Washington. 

By  last  January,  thanks  to  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  in  loans  and  grants  out  of 
your  taxes  and  mine,  many  Sandpolnters 
were  Jubilant  that  the  new  ski  run  was  going 
full  blast.  All  but  fOTgotten  in  the  glee 
over  Washington's  generosity  were  Drew  and 
Kelley.  Having  tried  to  contribute  to  com- 
munity growth  by  their  own  toll  and  Initia- 
tive, in  the  traditional  American  way,  they 
were  now  about  done  in.  Drew  said  to  me, 
"It  isnt  right  for  the  Government  to  use 
OUT  own  tax  payments  to  run  us  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

Originally,  the  ideaUstlc  ARA  plan  was  to 
provide  technical  help,  research,  and  limited 
financial  aid  to  not  more  than  40  single - 
Industry  regions  left  blighted  by  econiMnlc 
change  or  exhausted  resources.  On  June  9. 
1961,  1  month  after  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  ARA  bUl,  the  agency  published  a 
map  listing  some  110  areas  as  eligible.  Since 
then,  ARA  has  uncoUed  into  a  monstrous 
complex  of  cooperating  bureaucracies.  These 
agencies  have  dragooned  or  enticed  a  third  of 
the  Nation's  cotintles  and  43  mllUon  of  its 
citizens  into  acoepUng  the  label  of  poverty 
in  order  to  be  showered  with  largess,  Sand- 
polnt style. 

The  bureaucracies  enmeshed  with  ARA 
range  from  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  (an  Independent  banking  agency)  to  the 
ComnlUnlty  Faculties  AdmlnUtratton  (un- 
der the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency) 
to,  most  pcu-ticiUarly,  the  DepMUtment  of  Agri- 
culture. So  many  thousands  of  UJ3.  em- 
ployees are  kept  so  busy  helping  ARA  dish 
out  so  many  mllll(»u  of  dollars  from  so 
many  different  funds  that  It's  almost  impos- 
sible to  track  down  the  dollars  and  the 
agencies  involved.  The  fact  that  the  ARA's 
methods  threaten  the  Uvellhood  of  the  Fred 
Drews  and  Mik»  Kelleys  everywh«e  U 
brushed  off.  Explained  ARA  Administrator 
WUUam  L.  Batt,  Jr.,  last  year:  "One  mans 
threat  Is  anothn-  man's  oj^wrtunity." 

But  crisscross  the  country  for  more  than 
20,000  miles.  Investigating  on  the  scene,  and 
you  discover  that  ARA  Is  riddled  with  bun- 
gling, political  pressures,  and  untold  fin- 
agUng.  Only  a  thorough  congressional  in- 
vestigation can  expose  the  fuU  extent  of  it. 

Specifically.  ARA,  In  the  name  of  helping 
distressed  regions,  is  making  outright  "gifts" 
of  millions  of  doUara.  It  Is  accompanying 
these  with  loans  (up  to  26  ye«uv'  maturity) 
at  rates  never  higher  than  4  percent— less 
than  It  costs  the  Government  to  raise  and 
handle  the  money.  In  doing  this,  it  is  per- 
petrating economic  and  political  injustices. 

Look,  for  example,  at  Oklahoma,  where 
ARA  is  dressing  up  6,000  acres  of  wooded 
preserve  on  Lake  Kufaula  with  a  palatial 
State-owned  resort.  It  isnt  costing  the 
Stats  a  penny.  The  $10,331,000  cost  is  aU 
taken  care  of  by  ARA.  with  $1,331,000  written 
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Or  consider  Oregg  County,  Tex.  Tikis 
county  leads  ths  State  in  gross  oil  produc- 
tion. Booming  Longview,  the  county  seat. 
has  grown  from  a  population  of  6.000  in  the 
1030's  to  44,000  today:  it  has  done  so  by  at- 
tracting 126  pay-their-own-way  plants.  At 
the  very  moment  the  "depressed"  label  was 
pinned  on  it.  the  city  ranked  third  in  the 
Nation  in  retail  purchases  per  household,  led 
ail  Texas  in  manufacturing  employment 
gains  and  was  waging  a  national  promotion 
campaign  to  add  still  more  to  Its  $26-mllllon 
annual  industrial  payroll  and  5,500  workers. 

Why  was  Oregg  pulled  Into  a  program  de- 
signed for  poverty-stricken  areas?  The 
flabbergasting  answer  of  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Yasboboooh.  of  Texas:  The  county  had  made 
such  "real  progress"  and  shown  such  "vital 
leadership  in  bringing  new  Industry"  that  Its 
inclusion  would  Inspire  others  to  join. 

Indignant,  three  Gregg  County  chambers 
of  commerce  petitioned  Washington  to  re- 
lease the  county  frcxn  ARA  guardianship. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight,  attorney  R. 
E.  Blo\int,  was  present  when  an  ARA  repre- 
sentative told  county  officials,  "Boys,  you've 
got  to  get  in  line  for  your  share.  If  you 
don't  get  it,  somebody  else  will."  Oregg 
County  was  finally  set  free,  but  the  struggle 
lasted  nearly  2  years. 

"We  were  mighty  glad  to  get  out."  says 
Walter  B.  Koch,  manager  of  Longview's  In- 
dustrial Districts,  Inc.  "Some  firms  that 
had  invested  in  our  city  wondered  whether 
to  put  In  more  cash  after  Washington  placed 
this  'depressed'  tag  on  vs.  Our  industrial 
development  slowed  up  under  ARA,  but  In 
the  first  6  months  after  we  got  out  six  new 
Industries  came  to  us." 

The  techniques  that  engineered  Rice  and 
Oregg  Counties  into  depressed-area  classifi- 
cation have  been  widely  duplicated.  The 
Agriculture  Department  even  put  out  a 
handbook  called  Action,  telling  how  to  get 
on  the  gravy  train.  The  agency  selected 
230  coiinties  "with  development  possibili- 
ties" and  invited  them  to  pcu^clpate  In  a 
volunteer  self -betterment  movement.  Then, 
as  disclosed  in  a  Fwd  Poundatlon-flnanoed 
study  by  George  Washington  University  Prof. 
Sar  A.  Levltan.'  all  280  counties  were  simply 
blanketed  Into  ARA  eligibility  "without  ref- 
erence to  the  level  of  Income  or  unemploy- 
ment that  prevailed." 

More  than  SOO  additional  counties  have 
qualified  because  of  supposed  low  farm  in- 
come, including  Ollpln  Ck>unty,  Colo.,  which 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  farming  area — it  Is 
up  in  the  rocks  of  the  Great  EHvlde  and 
doesn't  have  a  single  commercial  farmer 
among  its  190  families.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  76  Texas  county  agricultural 
agents  have  quit  in  disgust  in  the  lest  2 
years.  Said  one,  "They  were  using  lis  to 
organise  our  communlUes  and  come  up  with 
projects  for  ARA  loans  and  grants.  I  quit 
because  I  couldn't  stomach  it  any  more. " 

3.  Jobs  constitute  the  only  excuse  for 
ARA's  existence,  but  the  agency  provides 
braaenly  inaccurate  figures  about  the  em- 
ployment it  generates. 

ARA  receives  reports  regularly  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  its  bene- 
ficiaries. But  it  refuses  to  make  ^ese  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Instead,  it  Insists  that 
we  taxpayers  accept  entirely  unrelated 
flg\ires  contained  in  its  monthly  Directory 
of  Approved  Projects.  In  the  January  31. 
1M4,  edition,  for  Instance,  ARA  boasts  that 
1 ,381  of  its  projects,  which  It  financed  to  the 
tune  of  •326.842,000,  are  creating  63.836 
Jobe.- 

Not  everyone  accepts  these  statements  as 
gospel.  Minority  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported 


^  "Federal  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas — An 
Evaluation  of  the  ARA."  published  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  Baltimore. 
Md. 


last  spring  that  such  ARA  claims  are  exag- 
gerations. 

Checking  at  random,  I  stopped  my  car  on 
Route  9  east  of  Oklahoma  City,  where  a  big 
grain  mill  was  being  put  together.  ARA's 
book  advertised  that  the  •68.000  loan  in- 
volved would  mean  30  new  Jobs.  "Oh,  this 
mill  win  only  need  three  or  foiur  men  to 
operate  it,"  the  foreman  told  me.  "It's  auto- 
mated." 

Stop  almost  anywhere,  and  it's  the  same 
story.  In  Indiana,  ARA  lent  •116,000  to  re- 
build the  North  Vernon  Processing  Co.'s 
bumt-out  forging  plant  and  said  this 
"saved"  60  Jobs  and  "crtated"  40  new  ones. 
But  Plant  Manager  Edward  Rogers  says  that 
"50  persons  are  Employed — 15  more  than  be- 
fore the  fire." 

ARA  lists  300  persons  as  toiling  in  a  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  rifle  factory  which  grew  from  a 
•272.000  loan.  Stop  there,  and  youll  find 
the  place  empty.  It  was  built  in  expectation 
of  a  Defense  Dexxirtment  contract — but  the 
contract  never  came. 

4.  The  agency  flouts  the  law  under  which 
It  was  created. 

The  law  clearly  stipulates  that  no  ARA 
aid  is  to  go  to  any  organization  able  to  make 
"reasonable"  financial  arrangements  else- 
where. Yet  the  Howard  Johnson  chain,  to- 
gether with  a  local  concern,  accepted  a 
$2,275,000  loan  from  ARA  for  a  motel  in 
Puerto  Rico.  In  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  ARA  sub- 
sidized the  Melpar  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Westlnghouse  Air  Brake,  by  lending  the  local 
development  eorixiratlon  670,000  to  build  a 
factory  i<x  It.  Similarly,  a  division  of  A.  G. 
Spcddlng  ft  Bros.,  the  Internationally 
known  sporttag-goods  firm,  has  been  set  up 
as  a  ward  of  ARA  at  Ava,  Mo.  And  American 
Optical  Co.  has  an  ARA-flnanced  factory  at 
Chlckasha,  Okla. 

Legislation  further  requires  that  the  people 
of  a  community  put  up  a  token  Investment 
as  a  show  of  faltli  in  any  project  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  ARA.  Congress  is  aealoiis  about 
this  portion  of  the  law;  yet  ARA  has  in- 
formed its  field  agents  In  an  unannounced 
"Policy  Guideline  No.  3"  that  they  can  in 
effect  ignore  It. 

The  law  also  explicitly  forbids  ARA  to  aid 
"any  branch,  aflUiate  or  subsidiary  which  is 
being  established  With  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  en- 
tity in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in 
any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such  opera- 
tions." The  Technical  Tape  Corp.,  with  sev- 
eral plants  in  the  New  York  City  area,  pro- 
vides an  example  of  the  way  ARA  "obeys" 
the  law. 

In  October  1961,  ARA  lent  Carbondale,  HI., 
•455.000  to  transform  a  city-owned  ware- 
house into  a  branch  for  Technical  Tape.  In 
April  1963,  ARA  handed  over  another  •670.000 
to  enlarge  the  plant,  plus  •l&O.OOO  to  Tech- 
nical Tape  itself  for  machinery.  At  the  same 
time.  ARA  was  spending  •109,000  to  train 
production  workers  for  the  plant. 

When  I  asked  ARA's  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Harold  W.  Williams,  if  the  corporation 
had  cut  back  its  employment  in  the  east  to 
build  up  in  Carbondale.  he  replied.  "No.  It 
couldn't.  We  watch  this  sort  of  thing  like 
hawks." 

I  checked  for  myself.  In  April  1963,  Tech- 
nical Tape  closed  down  its  factory  in  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y.  In  addition.  Lionel  S.  Prank, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Coounerce  of 
Beacon.  N.Y..  spills  over  with  Indignation  at 
what  happened  in  1962  at  the  Technical  Tape 
plant  In  his  dty. 

"We  then  wore  ARA's  depressed  label,  too," 
he  says.  "Technical  Tape  was  moving  its 
gift-wrap  division  here,  and  we  wanted  them 
to  leave  it  here.  But  when  the  Government 
offered  to  finance  a  new  plant  in  niinois  and 
train  employees  for  it,  too,  they  moved  the 
division  out.  What's  the  sense  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Inducing  an  Industry  to  expand  In 
one  depressed  area  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other?" 
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6.  ARA's  power  is  used  to  bludgeon  votes 
and  to  drum  up  support  for  ever  higher 
congressional  appropriations. 

When  an  ARA  loan  has  been  approved, 
ARA  permits  the  approved  deal  to  be  an- 
nounced by  a  political  friend  at  a  time  when 
It  will  do  both  him  and  the  agency  the  moat 
political  good.  For  example.  Representative 
Claxkncx  E.  Kn.BTTaN,  Republican,  of  upstate 
New  York,  testified  at  a  House  ccxnmittee 
hearing  that  in  1962  he  sought  Information 
from  ARA  about  a  pending  6844,000  pro- 
posal to  modernize  an  abandoned  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  his  district.  He  was  told  there 
could  be  no  announcement  until  after  the 
congressional  election.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
day  before  the  electtlon,  ARA  Administrator 
Batt  wired  Kilbuxn's  Democratic  opponent 
that  the  loan  had  been  approved.  Within 
hours,  the  entire  town  Icnew  it. 

"Mr.  Batt  appuirently  thought  he  could 
shift  a  few  votes,"  K:n.BiTBN  declared.  "The 
blowoff  was  that  the  loan  wasn't  approved 
until  4  months  afterward." 

At  all  ARA  projects,  the  beneficiaries  are 
required  to  erect  signs,  stressing  that  here 
men  are  being  put  to  work  thanks  to  ARA 
and  the  President.  The  intention,  declares 
Senator  Bcnnxtt,  is  "to  tell  the  people  who 
see  Uie  billboards  that  this  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  a  partlc\ilar  man,  when  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  taxpayers  themselves  who  put  up 
the  money." 

Across  the  Nation  there  is  a  stepped-up 
campaign  to  pull  in  ever  more  territory  for 
ARA.  In  the  first  month  President  John- 
son was  in  ofllce,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Miami, 
Newark,  Oakland,  Philadelphia,  and  Toledo — 
6  million  additional  people — were  made  eli- 
gible for  election-year  assistance  from  Wash- 
ington. With  ARA  and  Just  two  of  Its  asso- 
ciated bureaucracies  (the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration)  having  already  com- 
mitted •  1.235  million  in  loans  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  this  June  30,  another  ^1,392 
million  is  budgeted  for  the  following  12 
months.  Not  to  mention  a  mere  •35  million 
more  that  ARA  will  give  away,  not  lend.  All 
this  in  the  name  of  fighting  poverty. 

We  must  do  whatever  we  effectively  can 
to  cure  what's  wrong  in  genuinely  depressed 
areas.  But  less  than  %2  out  of  every  •S  from 
ARA  even  goes  into  the  areas  of  highest  un- 
epiployment.  On  its  record  this  agency  and 
its  cohorts  have  little  to  do  with  ciuIng 
poverty;  instead  they  seem  intent  on  po- 
litical takeover  of  the  American  economic 
system. 

Whenever  President  Johnson  preaches 
about  Government  help  for  the  distressed,  I 
think  of  Mrs.  James  R.  WUlls  in  WoodvUle 
( pop.  1 ,900 ) ,  in  his  own  State  of  Texas.  There 
is  not  much  reason  for  Woodvllle  except  the 
old  courthouse  and  some  Ivunber  mills. 
Nevertheless.  Mrs.  Willis  gave  no  thought  to 
going  on  relief  when  her  husband  died  lb 
1952  and  left  her  at  age  67  with  a  24-room 
country  motel  and  an  •SOOO  debt.  Over  the 
years  she  has  paid  off  the  debt,  modernized 
the  motel  and  made  It  into  a  highly  attrac- 
tive place. 

Because  of  Woodville's  Isolation,  however, 
only  a  dozen  or  so  cars  stop  nightly,  and  Mrs! 
Willis  can't  remember  ever  having  had  to 
turn  anyone  away.  Yet  she  was  paying  her 
own  way  in  life,  and  furnishing  Jobs  for 
four  maids  and  two  assistant  managers. 

So,  what  has  happened?  Jxist  down  the 
road.  ARA  has  built  a  72-room  "luxury 
motel."  with  swimming  pool,  l>allroom. 
beauty  shop  and  various  stores.  Mrs.  Willis' 
gross  Income  for  January  1964.  after  the  new 
motel  opened,  was  '•1,060— compared  with 
•2.260  for  January  1963.  She  has  had  to  let 
all  maids  go  except  one,  who  now  works  nart 
time. 

Last  fall,  as  I  drove  through  Woodvllle 
ARA  was  advertising  that  76  persons  would 
somehow  be  employed  to  operate  the  73- 
room  motel.    This  Is  its  "economic  Justifica- 


tion." And  outside  stood  two  large  signs. 
One  carried  the  facsimile  signature  of  the 
President,  and  Tead:  "We're  Creating  More 
Jobs  for  America."  The  other  read:  "73- 
Room  Motor  Hotel  Under  Construction. 
Project  Cost — 6800.000.  Financing  Arranged 
by  Congressman  Jack  Bbooks  Through 
ARA."  Nobody  could  overlook  the  implica- 
tion of  these  signs. 

Sadly,  the  whole  deal  went  through  with- 
out anybody  from  ARA  looking  up  Mrs. 
Willis  or  considering  what  the  project  might 
do  to  her  business.    I  talked  with  her. 

"If  the  new  motel  doesn't  make  money," 
she  said  to  me,  "I  and  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
payers will  have  to  pay  for  it.  If  it  does 
succeed,  I'll  probably  be  run  out  of  business. 
Tell  me,  what  is  happening  to  us  in  this 
country?" 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  May  7,  1964,  I 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Aster 
in  New  York  caty.  of  the  Fuel  Oil  and 
Coal  Division  of^the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal of  Greater  New  York.  Robert  B. 
Greene  of  Public  Fuel  Service,  Inc.,  was 
the  general  chairman  and  Lawrence 
Kobre,  vice  president  of  Bums  Brothers, 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  intro- 
duced James  K.  Carr.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Carr's  address. 

The   National    Enxbot    OxrrLosrSt 
(By  James  K.  Carr.  Under  Secretar/,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior) 

Today,  energy  is  our  servant  and,  simul- 
taneously, our  master.  We  cannot  advance 
without  it,  yet  we  control  it  and  then  \m- 
leash  it  to  send  satellites  and  man  into  space, 
to  build  a  whole  new  world  of  sophisticated 
devices,  to  Improve  oui  economic  strength 
and  to  Increase  our  stature  In  International 
trade. 

I  appear  before  you  this  evening  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  Federal  department  that  can 
properly  be  identified  except  for  nuclear 
power,  as  the  "UB.  Department  of  Energy." 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  in- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  energy  resources, 
from  coal  to  oil,  from  natural  gas  to  oU  shale, 
from  hydroelectriclty  to  lignite.  Many  of 
these  are  dh-ectly  competlUve.  all  are  part 
of  a  complex  and  changing  pattern,  for 
energy  Is  a  dynamic  thing. 

The  Department  has  a  vital  role  in  the 
energy  plctxu-e.  The  Nation  can  ill  afford 
to  take  any  imnecessary  action  that  will  dull 
the  cutting  edge  of  competition  among 
sources  of  en«-gy.  Instead,  we  should  sUm- 
ulate  that  competition  which  Increases  ef- 
ficiency and  which  drives  down  the  unit  cost 
of  energy.  It  follows  that  if  energy  costs  are 
lowered,  uses  of  energy  are  Increased  and 
we  improve  manyfold  our  ability  to  compete 
in  the  marketplaces  of  the  world,  especially 
where  energy  prices  represent  a  substential 
cost  factor  for  our  goods. 


The  use  of  energy  is  growing  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate.  Look  back  over  the  centuries, 
over  a  span  of  nearly  2.000  years,  for  a  per- 
spective as  to  the  growing  requirements  for 
energy  in  this  world.  During  the  most  recent 
100  years  of  that  stretch  of  centiules,  we 
have  used  as  much  coal,  petrolevun,  wood, 
and  agrlciiltural  waste  as  energy  as  in  the 
preceding  1,900  years.  The  Nation's  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  expected  to  double  and 
then  double  again  before  the  new  century 
begins. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
half  the  world's  energy  consumption.  In- 
dividually, every  cltizeh  of  our  country  re- 
quires 10  times  more  energy  for  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,"  than  his  counterpart  else- 
where in  the  world.  To  meet  these  insatiable 
demands,  we  rely  upon  petroleum  for  about 
44  percent  and  natural  gas  for  30  percent, 
coal  provides  about  22  percent  and  water- 
power,  4  percent. 

The  application  of  this  energy  in  the  mar- 
ketplace works  out,  statistically,  sc»nethlng 
like  this:  Indiutry,  35  percent;  treuisporta- 
tlon,  25  percent;  space  heating,  and  cooling, 
20  percent:  and  generation  of  electricity,  the 
remaining  20  percent 

Of  all  the  phenomena  that  have  marked 
our  progress  in  recent  years,  none  can  match 
the  evolution  based  on  our  utilization  of 
energy.  Most  spectacular  have  been  our  ad- 
vancements in  what  I  term  mobile  energy  ap- 
plications— Jet  planes,  faster  automobiles, 
rocketry,  dlesellzed  railroads.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  entering  an  era  where  stationary 
energy  is  progressing  rapidly.  Here  I  refer 
to  equipment  that  stands  stlU  while  chiUTH. 
ing  out  heat  and  kilowatts. 

These  are  the  basic  workhorses  that  bear 
watching,  for  they  are  on  the  way  to  greater 
attainments. 

Thermal  generating  plants,  relying  heavily 
on  coal,  have  Increased  their  efficiency  so  that 
now  less  than  a  pound  of  coal  turns  out  as 
much  electricity  as  several  pounds  did  a  few 
years  ago. 

Axial-flow  ttu-bines  have  developed  to  the 
point  where  lowhead  power  streams  can  be 
harnessed  and  where  tidal  power  projects 
are  feasible. 

Mare  powerful  steam  tiu-bines  are  being 
built  and  stUl  larger  ones  are  planned  for 
spinning  forth  electricity. 

The  distance  barrier  for  moving  electricity 
has  been  broken.  Today  you  probably  live 
no  farther  than  60  mUes  from  the  nearest 
grenerating  plant.  Tomorrow,  generating 
plants  hundreds  of  miles  away  will  be 
sending  electricity  over  extra-high  voltage 
lines  to  your  homes,  your  apartments,  your 
factories.  Distance  no  longer  Is  an '  over- 
riding determining  factor  in  the  location  of 
powerplants. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we  see, 
in  the  future,  electric  energy  being  moved 
efficiently  a  thousand  miles,  from  plant  to 
consumer.  Compare  this  with  the  year  1900 
when  we  learned  we  could  transmit  power 
the  great  distance  of  150  miles. 

All  these  developments.  In  the  planning  or 
bflilding  stage,  imderscore  the  fact  that  our 
economy,  in  stretching  out  for  more  energy, 
is  going  to  grasp  more  firmly  on  the  power 
of  the  kilowatt. 

Electricity  today  represents  20  percent  of 
the  energy.  Before  the  end  of  this  century. 
In  the  l>ellef  of  certain  experts,  it  may  well 
represent  nearly  50  percent  of  the  market,  a 
market  that  includes  automobUes.  dlesel 
trucks,  railroads,  and  aircraft  among  the 
msrriad  of  horsepower  producers. 

Our  overall  energy  growth  rate  has  aver- 
aged 3  percent  a  year.  The  consumption  of 
el^trlcity,  however,  has  grown  at  the  healthy 
rale  of  5  percent  a  year.  Our  capability  of 
producing  electricity  today  stands  at  over  200 
million  kUowatts.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
centtuy,  in  my  beUef ,  it  wUI  have  quadrupled 
to  a  gigantic  800  million  kllowatU. 
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coal  has  held  the  price  line  and  has  moved 
prominently  into  the  electric  power  produc- 
tion field.  Ideanwhile,  a  strong  export  pro- 
gram U  being  pushed  vigorously  by  President 
Johnson  to  further  improve  the  market  for 
our  coal.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
an  aggressive  research  program  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  versatility  of  coal,  for  It  has 
a  great  potential  as  a  producer  of  gas.  of  liq- 
uid fuels,  and  other  synthetics.  Mine-mouth 
generating  plants  are  under  construction  to 
eliminate  transportation  expenses.  Cbal-by- 
wire,  made  poealble  through  advances  in 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  of  electricity 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Is  becoming  common- 
place. 

Ugnlte,  too,  is  entering  the  energy  field 
more  prominently.  A  llgnlte-burnlng  power- 
plant  is  under  construction  In  the  Midwest, 
home  of  billions  upon  billions  of  tons  of  this 
fuel. 

Reserves  of  coal  in  the  United  States  are 
adequate  to  serve  our  requirements,  at  the 
jM-esent  rate  of  consumption,  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Natin-al  gas:  It  has  had  phenomenal  In- 
crease In  use.  "Hie  average  growth  rate  In 
the  energy  field  has  run  7  percent  a  year  for 
more  than  10  years.  Gas  has  Increased  Its 
share  of  the  total  energy  market  from  12  to  30 
percent  In  the  last  15  years.  In  terms  of 
quantity— cubic  feet — the  Jump  was  from 
4  trillion  to  13  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year,  or 
nearly  300  percent.  Prices  have  gone  up. 
too.  from  an  average  of  4.5  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead  In  1940  to 
last  year's  average  of  15.7  cents.  At  the  same 
time,  despite  new  finds  of  natural  gas  re- 
serves, the  reserve-to-use  ratio  is  steadily 
declining,  reflecting  a  less  favorable  reserve 
position  for  the  future. 

Petroleum:  We  have  tremendous  reserves. 
but  since  World  War  n  we  have  been  a  net 
Importer  rather  than  a  net  exporter  of  pe- 
troleum and  Its  products.  Prices,  however, 
have  remained  relatively  constant  In  the  face 
of  Inflation.  At  the  same  time,  despite  a 
large  Increase  in  total  demand,  our  proved 
domestic  reserves  have  remsUned  In  the  same 
relative  position  for  more  than  30  years. 
Oonsumption  of  gasoline  has  Increased  from 
about  31  billion  gallons  In  1046  to  more  than 
68  billion  annually  today,  yet  the  percentage 
of  petroleum  used  In  the  form  of  gasoline  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  at  41  percent. 
Tliere  Is  one  aspect  of  the  petroleum  In- 
diistry  that  yoiu-  chairman  asked  me  to  men- 
tion,   niat  is  residual  oil. 

Domestic  production  of  residual  fuel  oil 
has  been  declining  steadUy  since  1955. 
Meanwhile,  the  east  coast  demand  for  resid- 
ual oil  has  been  Increasing.  Therefore,  there 
Is  a  very  vocal  demand  here  /or  an  Increase 
In  Import  quotas. 

As  you  know,  these  pleas  have  certainly 
been  heard  In  Washington.  This  year  the 
residual  oil  Import  quotas  for  District  I  were 
increased  by  63,000  barrels  a  day.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  11  percent  over  last  year. 

There  also  is  the  question  of  possible  long- 
range  changes  in  the  residual  import  pro- 
gram. On  the  one  side,  the  coal  people 
hope  for  a  freeze  on  quotas,  for  they  believe 
they  can  supply  a  larger  share  of  the  heating 
market.  On  the  other,  of  course,  oil  people 
would  like  to  see  at  least  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  quotas. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  As  Secretary 
Udall  has  stated  publicly,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  now  considering  all  these 
proposals  for  long-term  changes  in  the  re- 
sidual oil  Impo^  program.  Within  the 
limitations  of  national  security  require- 
ments, the  Department  intends  to  assiire 
equal  access  to  the  market  for  all  energy 
sources  and  low  prices  to  the  consiuner. 
Many  of  you  would  prefer  that  I  be  more 
specific.  You  are  also  fully  aware  of  the 
complexity  of  the  Issues  and  appreciate  that 
I  cannot  be  more  specific  until  the  Depart- 
ment's additional  studies  are  complete. 

Oil  shale:  Big  things  are  ahead  for  oil 
shale.    The  Department  of  the  Interior,  only 


a  few  days  ago.  ^;)ened  the  door  for  an  in- 
tensive  Industry  research  program  at  its  pilot 
installation  near  Rifle,  Colo.  This  facility, 
long  Idle,  wis  be  humming  again,  pointing 
the  way  to  economic  ways  for  tapping  moun- 
tains or  shale  which  contain  far.  far  more 
oil  than  fotmd  in  our  petroleima  fields,  oil 
shale  Is  la  an  ass\u-ed  position  as  a  fuel  of 
the  future. 

Hydroelectrldty :  Many  of  the  better  power- 
sites  have  been  tapped,  but  more  remain, 
both  la  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
will  see  more  international  Integration  of 
power  resources  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Tidal  power  is  economically  feasible 
and  technically  possible.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  leading  producer  and 
marketer  of  hydroelectric  energy,  will  push 
for  optimum  development  of  this  field  and 
will  continue  steadfast  in  its  program  of 
serving  preference  agencies  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  per  kilowatt. 

Atomic  energy:  This  field  offers  great 
challenges  and  great  promises.  In  the  future 
we  will  have  dual  plants  to  produce  elec- 
tricity while  creating  poteble  water  from 
saline  and  brackish  sources.  President  John- 
son Is  enthusiastic  about  this  possibility, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  in  water -short- 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  future  of  atomic 
energy.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission: "I  think  I  would  stlU  agree  with 
those  who  wrote  the  scientific  forecasts  In 
1945  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest 
promise  for  atomic  energy  lies  in  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  for  civilian  purposes. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  day  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  has  already  arrived." 

We  are  surrounded  by  a  boundless  sea  of 
energfy.  How  we  continue  to  develop  it.  how 
we  uUllae  It.  will  determine  oui  speed  of 
progress  and  our  stature  among  the  world's 
nations. 

We  must  seek  new  technologic  advances 
and  apply  them  to  hold  costs  to  a  minimum 
and  Improve  efficiency.  We  must  encourage 
competitive  cooperation  and  inventiveness. 
We  have  a  heritage,  rich  In  natural  endow- 
ments. If  we  utilize  these  wisely  and  well 
In  the  Interests  of  our  people  and  axxt  demo- 
cracy, we  win  move  ever  forward  as  a  stronger, 
surer  nation. 

In  October  1963.  Prtme  Minister  Eshkol. 
speaking  of  another  problem  said:  "My 
friends.  I  ask  you  to  look  about  you — to  vise 
your  eyes  not  to  see  what  has  been  done,  but 
to  see  what  has  not." 

In  this  same  spirit,  whether  you  distribute 
fuel  oil  or  coal,  whether  you  work  on  the 
problems  of  Israel  or  whether  you  work  for 
the  Government — the  obligation  Imposed  on 
all  of  us  is  to  work  in  our  own  respective 
spheres  so  we  accomplish  something. 

In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  there  Is  a 
plaque  inscribed  wUh  a  quotation  from 
Daniel  Webster  directly  over  the  rostnun. 
The  Inscription  reads: 

"Let  us  develop  our  resom-ces  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  aU  its  great  interests  to  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered." 


Commendatioa  for  J.  Edf ar  Hoover 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 19€4 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
10  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
date  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
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elevated  to  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Council  erf  the 
American  Legion.  Departmoit  of  Cali- 
fornia, unanimously  ad(H>ted  a  resotutloxi 
commmdlng  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  40  yean 
of  public  service  as  Director  of  the  PEL 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Council  of  the  American 
Legion. 

COMMXKSATION  FOB  J.  BDOAX  HOO 
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Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  ot  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  wiU  soon 
complete  40  years  of  public  service;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion under  his  most  capable  leadership  has 
rendered  invalxiable  service  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  remained  free  from  disrupting  in- 
fluences and  from  political,  territorial  and 
economic  pressures  in  Its  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  law  enforcement:  Now,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Los  Angeles  Covmty 
Council  of  the  American  Legion,  go  on  recocd 
as  commending  the  remarkable  servloe  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Loe  Angelea  Coimty 
CoimcU  of  the  American  Legion  oppose  any 
interference  with  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation  which 
have  made  that  organication  an  lndiq>en- 
sable  arm  of  our  Internal  security  during  the 
last  40  years;  and  be  It  fiul;her 

Retolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  to  congreaelonal 
Representatives  from  Los  Angelea  Cotmty 
and  to  the  local  press. 


Cameron  Votinc  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF  c&LxrounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
third  coiigressional  voting  record  report 
for  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress coven  the  period  from  March  16 
through  May  11.  It  contains  comments 
on  legislation  to  Improve  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  wheat-cotton  measure. 

It  also  contains  my  commmts  on 
events  which  took  place  In  the  House 
on  April  9  when  many  of  our  Republi- 
can colleagues— smarting  from  legisla- 
tive defeat— retaliated  by  bringing  the 
legislative  process  to  a  grinding  halt. 

During  the  period  of  this  report  I  in- 
troduced two  bills.  The  first  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  posthumously 
award  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Hon- 
or to  President  Kennedy.  In  the  25th 
Congressional  District,  a  drive  support- 
ing the  prcHXMal  is  being  spearheaded  by 
members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Prank  C.  Marpe  Chapter  44  of 
West  Covlna.  To  date  some  30  veteran's 
groups,  city  councils,  labor  unions,  and 
renowned  individuals  have  adopted  dec- 
4arations  of  support  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  more  will  be  obtained. 


BTATua  roa  mzzioo 
My  second  bill  would  authorize  the 
United  States  to  present  a  statue  <4 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico in  commemoration  of  their  country's 
independence.  An  identical  proposal 
was  recently  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
in  that  body  it  received  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

There  is  no  prominent  statue  of  Lin- 
coln in  Mexico  City  although  our  16th 
President  is  widely  respected  through- 
out Mexico.  The  bonds  between  our 
two  coimtries  are  strong.  They  are  «i- 
durlng.  Our  long  friendship  soared  to 
new  heights  through  the  wisdom  and 
guidance  of  President  Kennedy.  It  was 
reaffirmed  recently  during  the  California 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
Mexican  President  Lopez  Mateos,  a 
meeting  at  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  participant. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  Senate 
approved  the  Chamlzal  treaty  and  there- 
by righted  a  grievous  wrong  which  had 
existed  for  100  years. 

Our  two  governments  are  presently 
trying  to  resolve  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive salinity  of  Colorado  River  water 
which  flows  into  Mexico  and  destroys  the 
soil  of  Baja  California. 

I  believe  presentation  of  a  statue  of 
Lincoln  to  the  people  of  Mexico  is  states- 
manship In  this  same  vein.  It  is  an  act 
of  good  will  in  a  world  that  is  racked  by 
conflict 

SKMATE  IKTKSTIGATION 

Earlier  this  m<Hith  I  was  asked  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations  Af- 
fecting the  Elderly.  In  my  Judgment,  a 
serious  study  at  the  congressional  level 
relating  to  deceptive  and  misleading — if 
not  fraudulent— practices  In  the  sale  of 
health  and  accident  benefits  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  word  "benefits"  I  use  advisedly,  for 
many  purveyors  of  health  and  accident 
benefits  are  not  operating  as  insurance 
companies— which  in  the  main  are  rea- 
sonably well  regulated  by  the  several 
States— but  rather  operate  under  the 
guise  of  providing  direct  service— service 
available  only  through  preselected 
physicians  and  preselected  locations. 

During  my  service  in  the  California 
Legislature,  I  served  continually  as  chair- 
man of  a  study  committee  dealing  in  this 
general  area.  In  1961  my  ccMnmittee 
made  a  series  of  16  recommendatloos  to 
the  leglslatore,  and  many  of  these  rec- 
ommendations are  pertinent  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee's  area  of  inquiry. 

KKTBOD  NXKDED 

Foremost  among  these  Is  the  need  to 
devise  a  method  whereby  the  layman- 
aided  by  analyses  in  easy-to-understand 
J^iguage— can  evaluate  the  relaUve 
benefits  provided  by  various  plans. 
Hundreds  of  times  I  have  seen  persons 
drop  plans  that  provide  far  superior 
beneflts  to  those  being  sold  by  "suede- 
shoe  operators"  with  a  fancy  pitch.  They 
drop  these  plans  because  they  mistakenly 
bdleve  the  salfsman  and  have  no  objec- 
ttve  means  to  evaluate  the  rdatlve  bene- 
fits of  the  two  programs. 

At  present.  It  takes  too  s<H>hlsticated 
a  buyer  of  health  benefits  to  overcome 
the  purveyor's  policy  of  caveat  emptor, 


and  I  have  long  cmitended  that  the  in- 
surance and  servloe  plan  trade  associa- 
tions in  the  liealth  and  accident  field  are 
destroying  their  Industry  by  this  policy 
of  "let  the  buyer  beware." 

It  is  becMnlng  patently  obvious  to  the 
public  that  each  year  the  cost  of  medical 
care  as  measured  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rises  faster  than  any  other  item— 
and  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
this  inflationary  spiral  and  the  funds 
wiat  are  bilked  from  a  w^-mefuiing  and 
defensdess  pubUc  in  the  name  of  health 
benefits. 

There  are  millions  of  persons  In  this 
country  who  at  one  time  or  another  have 
had  a  disservice  done  them  in  the  name 
of  health  benefits.  The  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigating  this  problon  can 
help  protect  the  American  people 
against  such  disservice  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  Senate  all  possible 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Speako-,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remaita  in  the  Ricoko,  I  in- 
clude my  rollcall  report. 

EOIXCAIX    NO.    81 NATIOWAL    VVKKAXI    OF 

STANDAKDS 


There  were  two  overriding  Issues  on 
HA.  5838:  First,  should  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  be  allowed  discre- 
tionary expenditure  of  $5,000  annually 
m  undesignated  gifts  and  bequests,  and 
royalties  and  honorariums  to  employees; 
and  second,  should  Gtovemment  agencies 
which  contract  wot*  to  NRS  be  able  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Bureau  without 
requiring  approval  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  My  vote  on  the  bill 
refiects  an  afflrmatlve  answer  to  both 
questions. 

To  clarify  the  first  Issue,  the  Bureau 
was  not  seeking  authority  to  use  appro- 
priated funds,  but  to  use  fimds  which  it 
Is  authorized  to  accept  as  gifts.  Where 
these  gifts  are  not  spedflcally  designed 
for  a  particular  purpose,  as  most  of  them 
are.  NBS  merely  wanted  to  put  the  money 
into  areas  where  It  Is  needed  most  In- 
stead of  having  the  donation  r«vwt  to 
the  UJ3.  Treasury.  When  a  dc»or  be- 
queaths mon^  to  a  designated  recipient 
it  seems  only  proper  that  the  money  go 
to  that  recipient. 

The  sec(md  controversial  section  of 
the  bill  Involved  streamlining  the  Bu- 
reau's administrative  and  fiscal  proce- 
dures to  bring  them  into  line  with  those 
of  most  other  Government  agoides 
Simply  stated,  the  bill  provides  that 
funds  for  research  and  devel(vment.  or 
procurement,  or  production  of  any  Oov- 
emment  agency  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  aj^roprlatlons  of 
the  Bureau— appropriations  miproved  by 
Congress — when  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  head  of  the  other  agoicy 
agree  to  do  so,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

ooKifON  raAcncK 
There  Is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
this  procedure.  It  is  authorized  by 
statute  which  specifically  grants  to  any 
executive  d^artment  or  Indepoident 
agency  of  the  Government  the  optiaa  to 
place  orders  with  any  other  agency  for 
supplies  and  sarvicas,  when  the  head  of 
such  an  a«aBcy  detonnliiss  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  9t  the  Govemmeat  to 
do  so.     Among  departments  presently 
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ship  with  scientists  and  sdnntifk!  agm- 
cles.  Hampoing  this  relationship  with 
cumbersome  procedures  certainly  does 
not  help  to  put  Qovemmrait  on  an  ef- 
ficiency basts. 

BUMPUS  GIVKK 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  examine 
an  efficiently  operated  city  in  the  25th 
Congressional  District  Within  the  pub- 
lic works  department  Is  a  top-flight 
stenographer.  An  important  rush  Job 
ccHnes  up  in  the  police  dspartment  and 
the  stenographer's  services  are  urgently 
needed.  The  public  works  director  agrees 
to  loan  his  secretary  to  the  police  chief 

Vote 


until  the  Job  is  done.-  Tlie  city  manager 
approves  the  arrangement.  It  would 
seem  ridiculous  for  the  city  council  to 
also  have  to  give  its  approval  cm  such 
an  administrative  matter,  especially 
when  it  had  already  budgeted  the  secre- 
tary's salary  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year.  No  well-nm  city  operates  this 
way. 

HJl.  5838.  in  effect,  points  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  still  has  a  lot  to 
learn  from  local  government,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  promote 
this  learning  process  and  help  equip  our 
National  Qovemment  with  the  tools 
needed  for  economy  and  efficiency. 
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Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missoori  (140  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kyi,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (82  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derwlnskl,  Republican,  of  Ulinoia.  (80  Members  absent;  RBC. 
at  meetlnc  witb  newsmen). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Findley,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (47  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Norblad,  Republican,  of  Orefon  (57  Members  absent;  R.B.C. 
on  radio  program). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Asbbrook,  Reputillcan,  of  Ohio  (02  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oroes,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (71  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida  (76  Memt>ers  atwent). 

To  permit  consideration  of  bill  amending  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Burcm  o( 
Standards. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Flynt,  Democrat,  of  Oeorgla  (84  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  SUnson,  Republican,  of  Waafalngtan  (116  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Laird,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin  (122  Members  abeent). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  amending  the  Organic  Act  of  tbe  National  Bureau  of  Staini- 
ards. 

On  passage  of  amendinK  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  Improve 
fiscal  and  administrative  practices. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (64  Members  absent). 

Quonmi  call  by  Mr.  White,  Democrat,  of  Idaho  (84  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Younger,  Republican,  of  California  (78  Members  absent). 

On  adoption  of  amendment  restoring  tlO,OiM),000  cut  In  Coast  Ouard  appropriations 
(1  Member  answered  "pre.*<ent"). 

On  passage  of  appropriation  bill  for  Treasury  and  Post  OflScc  Department.*:,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  ('resident',  and  certain  Independent  agencies. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  urwa,  (72  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at 
meeting  with  Anthony  Bogdanowicz  and  representatives  of  the  25th  Congressional 
District  Building  Trades  Council). 

Resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  10450,  appropriations  for  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (R.B.C.  at  meeting  of  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  hear  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  Oen.  Ma.twell 
Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  BUfI). 

On  passage  of  NASA  appropriations  blU  (1  Member  answered  "present"). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Fascell,  Democrat,  of  Florida  (100  Members  abeent). 

Appropriations  for  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennial  Celebration  Commis.ci<in . 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kyi,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (41  Members  absent). 

Hall,  Democrat,  of  Missouri  (57  Members  abseiit). 
Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (77  Membtfs  absent). 
Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (30  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  working 
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Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (41  Members  absent). 

Moti(m  to  adjourn  to  block  consideration  ef  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Motion  to  recommit  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1904. 

On  passage  of  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19«4. 

On  passage  of  enabling  resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  6196,  the  whi';it- 
cotton  bill;  passage  of  resolution  equaled  passage  of  the  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri  (52  Members  absent). 

On  qoestion  to  pooeed  with  legislative  business  by  dispensing  with  reading  of  daily 
House  Journal. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (91  Members  absent). 

On  question  to  proceed  with  legislative  business  by  dispensing  with  reading  of  daily 
House  Journal. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Conte,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts  (70  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Younger,  Republican,  of  California  (60  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republloan,  of  IBlnoto  (100  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  Republican,  of  New  York  (114  Members  absent). 

To  recommit  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  amendment  to  require  making  a  matter 
of  public  record  the  funds  and  contracts  sunerrlsed  by  Capitol  Architect. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Reoubllcan.  of  Missoori  (80  Members  absent). 

On  passage  of  appropriations  for  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Martin,  Republican,  of  Nebraska  (88  Members  absent). 

Quomm  call  by  Mr.  Martin,  Republicaa,  of  Nebraska  (00  Members  absent). 

On  passage  of  bill  to  facilitate  oompliance  with  the  Chamlcal  Convention  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Medoo. 

Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (77  Members  abeent;  R.B.C.  organiz- 
ing oongresuonal  seminar  for  discussion  of  economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
gram with  David  Bell,  Administrator.  Agency  Ihr  International  Development). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Westland,  Republican,  of  Washtaigton  (75  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kyi,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (90  Members  absent). 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  DeiesMe. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Republlcaa,  ef  Missoori  fflS  Members  absent). 

Qoomm  caU  by  Mr.  Gross,  RepubUcaa,  of  Iowa  (82  Members  absent). 

On  passage  of  appropriations  for  Departasots  of  State^Jostlce.  and  Commerce. 

Qoornm  call  by  Mr.  Springer,  RepoDUeaa,  of  Uteeh  OH  Members  abeent). 

On  passage  of  appropriations  for  Atomic  SMrgy  Comnifcwlon. 

Qnorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (IM  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  attend- 
ing eeramaoles  at  opening  of  new  West  Qerman  Embassy). 


are  considered  to  be  of  greater  slgnlfloaiMe,  aad  a  brief  explanation  Is  tnclude<l  herein. 
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Speech  by  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNaMra, 
Belore  Hie  JaiMs  Forrestal  lilsmoriil 
Awards  Dinner  of  die  National  Secority 
ladnstrial  Assodatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    ICICHIOAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  visit  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  to  Saigon  makes 
timely  consideration  of  the  address  he 
recently  made  before  the  James  Forrestal 
Memorial  Awards  Dinner  of  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association. 

In  this  address  Secretary  McNamara 
presents  a  very  thorough  and  well-docu- 
mented analysis  of  the  South  Vietnam 
situation.  This  speech  merits  study  by 
all  of  us  and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

The  speech  follows: 
AoDBxss  BT  Skxxtabt  or  Defznss  Robest  S 

McNauasa    Bxrou    thz   Jamks   Fokbbtal 

MiMOBIAL  AWAKM  DlNim  OT  THB  NATIONAL 

StcuBrrr  IimxTsniAL  AseociATioir  at  Shxb- 

aton-Paix     Hotkl,      Washinoton.     DC 

Thubsdat,  Mabch  36,   1964 

Thla  evening  I  want  to  discuss  South  Viet- 
nam with  you.  In  South  Vietnam,  as  you 
well  know,  the  Independence  of  a  nation  and 
the  freedom  of  Its  people  are  being  threat- 
ened by  Communist  aggreaalon  and  terrorism. 
In  response  to  requests  from  the  CJovemment 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States  since 
1954  haa  been  providing  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  In  their  struggle  to  maintain 
their  Independence. 

My  purpose  this  evening  is  threefold.  Af- 
ter recalUng  some  facts  about  Vietnam  and 
its  history,  I  want: 

First,  to  explain  our  stake  and  objectives 
In  South  Vietnam; 

Second,  to  review  for  you  the  current  situ- 
ation there  as  General  Taylor  and  I  found  It 
on  our  recent  trip; 

And  finally,  to  outline  In  broad  term*  the 
plans  which  Jiave  been  worked  out  with  Gen- 
eral Khanh  for  achieving  our  mutual  ob- 
jectives In  South  Vietnam. 

I.    DESCRIPTION   AND    HISTOST 

Let  me  begin  by  reminding  you  of  aome 
details  about  South  Vietnam— that  narrow 
strip   of  rich   coastal   mountain   and   delta 
lands  running  900  mUea  In  the  tropica  along 
the  South  China  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Slam.    It 
conUlna  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong  River,  the 
main   artery   of   southeaat   Aala.     It   haa   a 
poptUatlon  of  about  14  million— almoet  that 
of  Calif  omla— In  an  area  slightly  larger  than 
England    and   Wales.     South    Vietnam   does 
not  exist  by  itself.    Mainland  southeast  Asia 
Includes  Laos.  CambodU.  and  the  two  Vlet- 
nams,    together   comprising    former   French 
Indochina.    It      also      Includes      Thailand 
Burma,  and  part  of  Malaysia.     The  south- 
east  Asian   peninsula  la   a  richly  endowed 
land    area    of   over    800,000    square   miles— 
roughly  the  size  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi— and  containing  almoet  100 
million    people.    And    Immediately    beyond 
to  the  east  are  the  Philippines,  not  far  to  the 
west  U  India,  to  the  north  Is  Communist 
China,  and  to  the  south  Is  what  the  Chinese 
Communists  may  consider  the  greatest  prize 
of  all— Indonesia's  resources,  territory,  and 
the  world's  fifth  largest  population,  whose 
strategic  location  straddles  and   dominates 
the  gateway  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Th«  Vtetnatnase  lost  the  independence  tbey 
had  enjoyed  stnee  the  I6th  century  when, 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  French  assumed 
control  in  what  U  now  Vietnam.  A  quarter 
century  ago.  during  the  Second  World  War. 
the  Vichy  regime  yielded  French  Indochina 
to  the  Japanese.  In  the  power  vacuum  of 
the  war's  end.  the  Communist  Vletmlnb 
moved  rapidly  to  enhance  their  position  and 
to  buUd  their  bases  for  a  power  grab  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  attempt  by  the  French,  following 
World  War  n.  to  restore  their  rule — to  buck 
the  trend  toward  Independence  as  shown  In 
Burma,  India,  and  the  Philippines — faUed. 
The  returning  French  encoxutered  a  strong 
military  resistance  movement  which  grad- 
ually feU  more  and  more  under  Communist 
control.  For  8  years  France  sought  to  con- 
trol the  cotmtry  while  at  the  same  time  grad- 
ually granting  Increasing  autonomy  to  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese.  Such  actions,  how- 
ever, were  not  enough.  In  1954,  after 
the  fall  ofthe  French  stronghold  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu  on  May  7,  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
■  July  20  were  signed  ending  the  hostUitiea 
and  ending  French  rule  In  Indochina.  The 
country  was  roughly  cut  In  half  at  the  17th 
parallel,  creating  the  Communist  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  the  North  and  a  non-Com- 
munist state  In  the  South.  Although  the 
United  States  was  not  a  party  to  those  Geneva 
Agreements,  the  United  States  unilaterally 
declared  that  it  would  not  violate  them  and 
that  it  would  regard  any  violation  by  other 
parties  as  a  serious  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security. 

Under  the  Geneva  Agreements.  It  was  hoped 
that  South  Vietnam  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to    build    a    free   nation    in    peace 

unalined,  and  set  apart  from  the  global  power 
struggle.  But  the  problems  confronting  the 
new  government  were  staggering:  900.000 
refugees  who  had  fled  their  homes  in  the 
north  at  the  Ume  of  partition  In  order  to 
escape  Communist  rule;  a  long-term  military 
threat  from  the  north,  which  had  emerged 
from  the  war  with  large  mUitary  forces;  a 
government  nearly  paralyzed  by  8  yean  of 
war  and  lacking  sufBclent  trained  officials  for 
effecUve  self-government;  acute  economic 
dislocation  and  lack  of  government  revenues; 
and  persisting  pockets  of  southern  territory 
that  had  long  been  held  by  Communists  and 
other  dissident  groups.  In  the  face  of  such 
problems,  hopes  were  not  high  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fledging  republic. 

That  autumn,  a  decade  ago.  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam turned  to  the  United  States  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  President  Elsenhower  tm- 
derstood  the  gravity  of  the  situation;  and 
he  determined  to  give  direct  American  aid  to 
the  new  Government  to  enable  Its  survival. 
He  wrote  to  President  Diem  on  October  26, 
1964:  "The  purixjse  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing 
and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state, 
capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
aggression   through  military  means."     The 

United    States    therefore    provided    help 

largely  economic. 

On  the  basis  of  this  assistance  and  the 
brave,  sustained  efforts  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  the  5  years  from  1954  to  1959 
gave  concrete  evidence  that  South  Vietnam 
was  becoming  a  success  story.  By  the  end  of 
this  period.  140,000  landless  peasant  families 
had  been  given  land  under  an  agrarian  re- 
form program;  the  transportaUon  system  had 
been  almost  entirely  rebuUt;  rice  production 
had  reached  the  prewar  annual  average  of 
3.6  mllUon  metric  tons — and  leaped  to  over 
6  million  In  1960;  rubber  production  had  ex- 
ceeded prewar  totals;  and  construction  was 
underway  on  several  medltan-alze  manufac- 
turing planta.  thus  beginning  the  develop- 
ment of  a  base  for  Indiistrlal  growth. 

In   addition   to  such  economic  progress 
school  enrollments  had  tripled,  the  number 
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of  primary  Khool   teachers   had  Increased 
from  30.000  to  00.000.  and  almost  3.000  medi- 
cal aid  stations  and  maternity  cUnlcs  had 
been   establlabed   throughout   the   cotmtry. 
And  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  had 
gone    far   toward   creating   an   effective   ap- 
paratus for  the  administration  of  the  nation. 
A  National  Institute  of  Administration  bad 
been  established  with  our  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance— a  center  for  the  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  civil  servants  oriented 
toward  careers  of  public  service  as  opposed 
to  the  colonial  concept  of  public  rule. 
For  South  Vietnam  the  horizon  was  bright 
Its  success  stood  In  marked  contrast  to  de- 
velopment In  the  north.     Despite  the  vastly 
larger  industrial  plant  Inherited  by  Hanoi 
when   Vietnam   was   partitioned,   gross  na- 
tional product  was  considerably  larger  In  the 
south— estimated  at  $110  per  person  In  the 
south    and    $70    In   the    north.      WhUe    per 
capita  food  production  In  the  north  was  10 
percent  lower  In  1960  than  It  had  been  In 
1956,  it  was  20  percent  higher  In  the  south 
It    Is    ironical   that    free   Vietnam's    very 
achievements  In  these  6  years  brought  severe 
new    problems.      For    the    Cbmmunlsta    In 
North  Vietnam,  like  many  others,  had  be- 
lieved that  South  Vietnam  would  tiltlmately 
coUapse  and  fall  under  Hanoi's  control  like 
ripe  fruit  from  a  tree.     But  by  the  end  of 
1959,    South    Vietnam   was   succeeding    de- 
spite  all   predictions:    and   the  Communist 
leaders  evidentiy  concluded  that  they  would 
have  to  increase  pressure  on  the  South  to 
make  the  fruit  fall. 

At  the  Third  National  Congress  of  the 
Lao  Dong  (Commtmlst)  Party  In  Hanoi 
September  1960.  North  Vietnam's  belliger«ncT 
was  made  explicit.  Ho  cau  Mlnh  stoted. 
"the  North  Is  becoming  m<Me  and  more  con- 
BoUdated  and  transformed  Into  a  firm  base 
for  the  struggle  for  national  reunification." 
At  the  same  congress  It  was  announced  that 
the  party's  new  task  was  to  "liberate  the 
South  from  the  atrocious  rule  of  the  TJ3 
Imperialists  and  their  henchmen."  In  brief 
Hanoi  wasVxnit  to  embark  upon  a  program' 
of  wholesale  violations  ot  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments In  order  to  wrest  control  of  South 
Vietnam  from  Its  legitimate  government 

To  the  Communists.  "Uberation"  meant 
sabotage,  terror,  and  assassination:  attacks 
on  innocent  hamlets  and  villages  and  the 
coldblooded  murder  of  thousands  of  school- 
teachers, health  workers  and  local  nHfa.ttti, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  oppose  the  Com- 
munist version  of  "Uberation."  In  1960  and 
1961,  almost  3,000  South  ^^etnameae  civil- 
ians in  and  out  of  government  were  assas- 
sinated and  another  2.600  were  kidnaped. 
The  Communists  even  assassinated  the  col- 
onel who  served  as  llxOson  officer  to  the  In- 
ternational   Control    Conunlsslon. 

This  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
was  a  major  Communist  effort,  meticulously 
planned  and  controlled,  and  relentlessly 
pursued  by  the  govenunent  In  HanoL  In 
1961,  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  unable 
to  contain  the  menace  by  Itself,  appealed  to 
the  United  States  to  honor  Its  unilateral 
declaration  of  1964.  President  Kennedy  re- 
sponded promptly  and  affirmatively  by  send- 
ing to  that  country  additional  American  ad- 
visers, arms,  and  aid. 

n.  U.S.  objectives 


I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  U.S. 
objectives  In  South  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  has  no  designs  whatever  on  the 
reeources  or  territory  of  the  area.  Our 
national  Interests  do  not  require  that  South 
Vietnam  serve  as  a  Western  base  or  as  a 
member  of  a  Western  Alliance. 

Our  concern  is  threefold. 

First,  and  most  Important,  Is  the  simple 
fact  that  South  Vietnam,  a  member  of  the 
free  world  family,  is  striving  to  preserve  Ita 
Independence  frcoi  Communist  attack.  The 
Vietnamese  have  asked  our  help.  We  have 
given  it.    We  shall  continue  to  give  It. 
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Communist  Interest  In  Insurgency  tech- 
niques did  not  begin  with  Khriishchev,  nor 
for  that  matter  with  Stalin.  Lenin's  works 
are  full  of  tactical  Instructions,  which  were 
adapted  very  successfully  by  Mao  Tse-tung, 
whoae  many  writings  on  guarilla  warfare 
have  become  classic  references.  Indeed, 
Mao  claims  to  be  the  true  heir  of  Lenin's 
original  prescriptions  for  the  worldwide  vic- 
tory of  communism.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  taken  a  leaf  or  two  from  Mao's  book — 
as  well  as  Moscow's — and  added  some  of  their 
own. 

Thus  today  in  Vietnam  we  are  not  dealing 
with  factional  disputes  or  the  remnants  of  a 
colonial  struggle  against  the  French,  but 
rather  with  a  major  test  case  of  commu- 
nism's new  strategy.  That  strategy  has  so 
far  been  p\ursued  in  Cuba,  may  be  beginning 
in  Africa,  and  failed  in  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines  only  becaiise  of  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous struggle  by  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries with  assistance  provided  by  the  British 
and  the  United  States. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  geography — the 
proximity  to  the  Communist  base  of  opera- 
tions and  the  rugged,  remote  and  heavily 
foliated  character  of  the  border  regions. 
They  have  utilized  the  diverse  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, and  tribal  groupings,  and  exploited 
factionalism  and  legitimate  aspirations  wher- 
ever possible.  And,  as  I  said  earlier,  they 
have  resorted  to  sabotage,  terrlorism.  and  as- 
sassination on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Who  is  the  responsible  party — the  prime 
aggressor?  First  and  foremost,  without 
doubt,  the  prime  aggressor  is  North  Vietnam, 
whose  leadership  has  explicitly  undertaken 
to  destroy  the  Independence  of  the  South. 
To  be  sure,  Hanoi  is  encouraged  on  its  ag- 
gressive course  by  Communist  China.  But 
Peiping's  Interest  is  hardly  the  same  as  that 
of  Hanoi. 

Pew  Hanoi,  the  Immediate  objective  is 
limited:  conquest  of  the  South  and  national 
unification,  perhaps  coupled  with  control  of 
Laos.  For  Peiping.  however,  Hanoi's  victory 
would  be  only  a  first  step  toward  eventual 
Chinese  hegemony  over  the  two  Vletnams 
and  southeast  Asia,  and  toward  exploitation 
of  the  new  strategy  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Communist  China's  interests  are  clear;  It 
has  publicly  castigated  Moscow  for  betray- 
ing the  revolutionary  cause  whenever  the 
Soviets  have  sounded  a  cautionary  note.  It 
has  characterized  the  United  States  as  a 
paper  tiger  and  has  insisted  that  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  for  "llberaUon  and  unifica- 
tion" of  Vietnam  could  be  conducted  with- 
out risks  by,  in  effect,  crawling  imder  the 
nuclear  and  the  conventional  defense  of  the 
free  world.  Peiping  thus  appears  to  feel  that 
it  has  a  large  stake  in  demonstrating  the  new 
strategy,  using  Vietnam  as  a  test  case.  Suc- 
cess in  Vietnam  would  be  regarded  by  Peiping 
as  vindication  for  China's  views  In  the  world- 
wide Ideological  struggle. 

Taking  into  account  the  relationship  of 
Vietnam  to  Indochina — and  of  both  to 
southeast  Asia,  the  Par  East  and  the  free 
world  as  a  whole — five  U.S.  Presidents  have 
acted  to  preserve  free  world  strategic  In- 
terests in  the  area.  President  Roosevelt  op- 
posed Japanese  penetration  in  Indochina; 
President  Truman  resisted  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Korea;  President  Elsenhower 
backed  Dlem's  efforts  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam and  imdertook  to  defend  Taiwan;  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  stepped  up  our  counterln- 
surgency  effect  In  Vietnam;  and  President 
Johnson,  in  addition  to  reaffirming  last  week 
that  the  United  States  will  f\imlsh  assistance 
and  support  to  South  Vietnam  for  as  long  as 
It  Is  reqiilred  to  bring  Communist  aggression 
and  terrorlnn  luider  control,  has  approved 
the  program  that  I  shall  describe  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  United  States  role  in  South  Vietnam. 
then.  Is:   First,  to  answer  the  call  of  the 


South  Vietnamese,  a  member  nation  of  our 
free  world  family,  to  help  them  save  their 
country  tar  themselves;  second,  to  help  pre- 
vent the  strategic  danger  which  woxild  exist 
if  communism  abeorbed  southeast  Asia's 
people  and  resources;  and  third,  to  prove  In 
the  Vietnamese  test  case  that  the  free  world 
can  cope  with  Communist  "wars  of  libera- 
tlon"  as  we  have  coped  successfully  with 
Communist  aggression  at  other  levels. 

m.   THK   CUaXXNT   SrrUATION 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  progress  in  South 
Vietnam  during  1964-59.  In  our  concern 
over  the  seriousness  of  the  Vletcong  Insur- 
gency, we  sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  favorable  comparison  still  exists  between 
progress  in  the  south — notwithstanding 
nearly  15  years  of  bitter  warfare — and  the 
relative  stagnation  in  Ncwth  Vietnam. 

The  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, with  a  greater  population  than  the 
south  and  only  a  marginally  smaller  area, 
appears  to  be  beset  by  a  variety  of  weaknesses, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  its  agricul- 
tural failure.  Mismanagement,  some  poor 
weather,  and  a  lack  of  fertilizers  and  Insec- 
ticides have  led  to  a  serious  rice  shortage. 
The  1983  per  capita  output  of  rice  was  about 
20  percent  lower  than  1960.  Before  the  Jime 
1964  harvests,  living  standards  will  probably 
decline  fiuiiier  in  the  cities,  and  critical 
food  shortages  may  appear  in  some  of  the 
villages.  Furthermore,  prospects  for  the 
June  rice  crops  are  not  bright. 

The  Internal  transportation  system  re- 
mains primitive,  and  Hanoi  has  not  met  the 
quotas  established  for  heavy  Industry.  As 
for  the  people,  they  appear  to  be  generally 
apathetic  to  what  the  party  considers  the 
needs  of  the  state,  and  the  peasantry  has 
shown  considerable  Ingenuity  in  frustrating 
the  policies  of  the  government. 

In  contrast,  in  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam, deopite  Cooununlst  attempts  to  control 
or  inhibit  every  aspect  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, output  continued  to  rise.  In  1963, 
South  Vietnam  was  once  more  able  to  export 
some  300,000  tons  of  rice.  Add  to  this  the 
pre-1960  record:  up  to  1960,  significant  pro- 
duction increases  in  rice,  rubber,  sugar,  tex- 
tiles, and  electric  power:  a  20-percent  rise  in 
per  capita  income;  threefold  expansion  of 
schools,  and  restoration  of  the  transportation 
system.  One  cannot  but  conclude  that,  given 
stability  and  lack  of  subversive  disruption, 
South  Vietnam  would  dramatically  outstrip 
its  northern  neighbor  and  co\ild  become  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  contributor  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Far  East  as  a  whole. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Communists— 
because  South  Vietnam  is  not  theirs — are  out 
to  deny  any  such  bright  prospects. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
signing  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  the  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam  gave  first  priority 
to  building  armed  forces  far  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  southeast  Asian  country. 
They  did  this  to  establish  iron  control  over 
their  own  population  and  to  insure  a  secure 
base  for  subversion  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  In  South  Vietnam,  instead  of  with- 
drawing fvdly.  the  Communists  maintained  a 
holding  guerrilla  operation  and  they  left  be- 
hind cadres  of  men  and  large  caches  of 
weapons  for  later  use. 

Beginning  in  1959,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Communists  realized  that  they  were  losing 
the  game  and  Intensified  their  subversive  at- 
tack. In  Jxme  1963,  a  special  report  on  Viet- 
nam was  issued  by  the  International  Control 
Commission,  a  unit  created  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  composed  of  a  Canadian,  an 
Indian,  and  a  Pole.  Through  it  received  little 
publicity  at  the  time,  this  report  presented 
evidence  of  Hanoi's  subversive  activities  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  specifically  found  Hanoi 
guilty  of  violating  the  Geneva  accords. 

Since  then,  the  illegal  campaign  of  terror, 
violence,  and  subversion  conducted  by  the 
Vletcong  and  directed  and  supported  from 
the   north   has   greatly   expanded.     Military 
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men,  specialists,  and  secret  agents  conttnue 
to  Infiltrate  Into  South  Vietnam  both  di- 
rectly from  the  north  and  through  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  flow  of  Communist-supplied 
weapons,  particularly  those  of  large  caliber, 
has  Increased.  These  Include  Chinese  76mm 
recoilless  rifles  and  heavy  machlneguns. 
Toru  of  explosive-producing  chemicals  smug- 
gled in  for  use  by  the  Vletcong  have  been 
intercepted  along  with  many  munitions 
manufactured  In  Red  China  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  elsewhere  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
In  December  1968,  a  Government  force  at- 
tacked a  Vletcong  stronghold  in  Dlnh  Tuong 
Province  and  seized  a  large  cache  of  equip- 
ment, some  of  which  was  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist manufacture.  The  Chinese  equip- 
ment included  a  90mm  rocket  launcher, 
aonun  mortars,  carbines,  TNT,  and  himdreds 
of  thotisands  of  rounds  of  various  kinds  of 
ammunition.  Some  of  the  ammunition  was 
manufactured  as  recently  as  1962. 

When  President  Diem  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  the  end  of  1961,  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  quite  plainly  losing  their 
fight  against  the  Communists,  and  we 
promptly  agreed  to  Increase  oiu*  assistance. 

Fourteen  months  later,  in  early  1963,  Presi 
ident  Kennedy  was  able  to  report  to  the 
Nation  that  "the  spearpolnt  of  aggression  has 
been   blunted   In   South   Vietnam."     It   was 
evident  that  the  Government  had  seized  the 
initiative  In  most  areas  from  the  Insurgents. 
But  this  progress  was  interrupted  in  1963  by 
the  political  crises  arising  from  troubles  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Buddhists, 
students,  and  other  non-Communist  opposi- 
tionists.   President  Diem  lost  the  confidence 
and  loyalty  of  his  people;  there  were  accusa- 
tions   of    maladministration   and    injxistice. 
There    were    two    changes    of    government 
within  3  months.    The  fabric  of  government 
was    torn.     The    political    control    structure 
extending  from  Saigon  down  into  the  ham- 
lets   virtually   disappeared.     Of    the   41    in- 
cimibent  province  chiefs  on  November  1  of 
last  year,  36  were  replaced.    Nine  provinces 
had  three  chiefs  in  3  months;  one  province 
had  four.     Scores  of  lesser  officials  were  re- 
placed.   Almost  all  major  military  commands 
changed  hands  twice.    The  confidence  of  the 
peasants  was  Inevitably  shaken  by  the  dis- 
ruptions In  leadership  and  the  loss  of  physl- 
cal  security.    Army  and  para-military  deser- 
tion rates  increased,  and  the  morale  of  the 
hamlet  militia— the  "Minutemen"— feU.    In 
many  areas,  power  vacuums  developed  caus- 
ing confusion  among  the  people  and  a  rising 
rate  of  rural  disorders. 

The  Vletcong  fully  exploited  the  resultant 
organizational  ttmnoU  and  regained  the  ini- 
tiative In  the  struggle.  For  example.  In  the 
second  week  following  the  November  coup 
Vletcong  incidents  more  than  tripled  from 
316,  peaking  at  1,021  per  week,  while  govern- 
ment casualties  rose  from  367  to  928.  Many 
overextended  hamlets  have  been  overrun  or 
severely  damaged.  The  January  change  In 
government  produced  a  similar  reaction. 

In  short,  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
has  unquestionably  worsened,  at  least  since 
last  fall. 

The  picture  Is  admittedly  not  an  easy  one 
to  evaluate  and,  given  the  kind  of  terrain 
and  the  kind  of  war,  Information  Is  not  al- 
ways avaUable  or  reliable.  The  areas  under 
Communist  control  vary  from  daytime  to 
nighttime,  from  one  week  to  another,  accord- 
ing  to  seasonal  and  weather  factors.  And 
of  course.  In  various  areas  the  degree  and  im- 
portance of  control  differ.  Although  we  esti- 
mate that  In  South  Vietnam's  14  mUllon 
population,  there  are  only  20  to  25  thousand 
hard-core  Vletcong  guerrillas,  they  have 
been  able  to  recruit  from  among  the  South 
Vietnanftse  an  irregular  force  of  from  60  to 
80  thousand— mainly  by  coercion  and  "band- 
wagon "  effect,  but  also  by  promising  mate- 
rial and  political  rewards.  The  loyalties  of 
the  hard  core  have  been  cemented  by  years 
of  fighting,  first  against  the  Japanese,  then 


against  the  Rwnch,  and,  since  1954,  against 
the  fiedgllng  government  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  young  men  Joining  them  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  excitement  of  the  guerrilla 
life  and  then  held  by  bonds  of  loyalty  to 
their  new  comrades-in-arms,  in  a  nation 
where  loyalty  is  only  beginning  to  extend 
beyond  the  family  or  the  clan.  These  loyal- 
ties are  reinforced  both  by  systematic  indoc- 
trination and  by  the  example  of  what  hap- 
pens to  informers  and  deserters. 

Clearly,  the  disciplined  leadership,  direc- 
tion and  support  from  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
critical  factor  In  the  strength  of  the  Vletcong 
movement.  But  the  large  indigenous  sup- 
port that  the  Vletcong  receives  means  that 
solutions  must  be  as  political  and  economic 
as  military.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  purely  "military"  solution  to  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  prefer  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  But  they  will  not 
exercise  their  choice  for  freedom  and  commit 
themselves  to  It  In  the  face  of  the  high  per- 
sonal risk  of  Communist  retaliation — a  kid- 
naped son,  a  burned  home,  a  ravaged  crop — 
unless  they  can  have  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate outcc«ne.  Much  therefore  depends  on 
the  new  government  under  General  Khanh, 
for  which  we  have  high  hopes. 

Today  the  government  of  General  Khanh 
Is  vigorously  rebuilding  the  machinery  of 
administration  and  reshaping  plans  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  Vletcong.  He  is  an  able  and 
energetic  leader.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
grasp  of  the  basic  elements — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary—required to  defeat  the  Vletcong.  He 
is  planning  a  program  erf  economic  and  social 
advances  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
has  brought  Into  support  of  the  government 
representatives  of  key  groups  previously 
excluded.  He  and  hU  colleagues  have  de- 
veloped plans  for  systematic  liberation  erf 
areas  now  submissive  to  Vletcong  dxiress  and 
for  mobilization  of  all  avaUable  Vietnamese 
resoiu-oee  In  the  defense  of  the  homeland. 

At  the  same  time.  General  Khanh  has 
xmderstood  the  need  to  Improve  South  Viet- 
nam's relations  with  Ite  neighbors,  Cambodia 
and  Laos;  he  has  taken  steps  towards  con- 
ciliation; and  he  has  been  quick  and  forth- 
right In  expressing  his  government's  regret 
over  the  recent  Vietnamese  violation  of  Cam- 
bodia's borders.  In  short,  he  has  demwi- 
atrated  the  enwgy,  comprehension,  and  deci- 
sion required  by  the  difficult  circumstances 
that  he  faces. 


IV.    A  PBOGKAII   TO   MEET  OtJa  OBJECTIVES 

Before  describing  the  means  by  which  we 
hope  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  to  suc- 
ceed In  their  undertaking,  let  me  point  out 
the  opUons  that  President  Johnson  had  be- 
fore him  when  he  received  Genca-al  Taylor's 
and  my  report  last  week. 

Some  critics  of  our  present  policy  have 
suggested  one  opUon— that  we  simply  with- 
draw. This  the  United  States  totally  re- 
jects for  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Other  criucs  have  called  for  a  second  and 
similar  option— a  "neutralization"  of  Viet- 
nam. This,  however,  U  the  game  of  "what's 
mine  Is  mine  and  what's  yours  U  negotiable  " 
No  one  seriously  believes  the  Communists 
would  agree  to  "neutralization"  of  North 
Vietnam.  And,  so  far  as  South  Vietnam  is 
concerned,  we  have  learned  from  the  past 
that  the  Communists  rarely  honor  the  kind 
of  treaty  that  runs  cotmter  to  their  compul- 
sion to  expand. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Communist  poww. 
neutralization"  would  In  reality  be  an  In- 
terim device  to  permit  Communist  consolida- 
tion and  eventual  takeover.  When  General 
Taylor  and  I  were  In  Hue.  at  the  north  end 
^  South  Vietnam,  a  weeks  ago,  several 
Vietnamese  students  carried  posters  which 
showed  their  recognlUon  of  the  realltv  of 
"neutralization."  Tixe  Bigns  read:  "Neuteal- 
Ize  Today.  Communlze  Tomorrow." 
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"NeutrallzaUon"  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
Is  today  under  unprovoked  subversive  at- 
tack, would  not  be  In  any  sense  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  I  have  outlined.  As 
we  tried  to  convey  In  Laos,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion In  principle  to  neutrality  In  the  sense 
of  nonallnement.  But  even  there  we  are 
learning  lessons.  Communist  abxise  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  by  treating  the  Laos  cor- 
ridor as  a  sanctuary  for  Infiltration,  cem- 
stantly  threatens  the  precarious  neutrality. 
"Neutralization  of  South  Vietnam" — an  am- 
biguous phrase  at  best— was  therefore  re- 
jected. 

The  third  option  before  the  President  was 
initiation  of  military  actions  outside  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  against  North  Vietnam, 
in  order  to  supplement  the  counterinsur- 
gency  ptogram  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  course  of  action — ite  implications  and 
ways  of  carrying  it  out — has  been  carefully 
studied. 

Whatever  ultimate  course  of  action  may 
be  forced  upon  us  by  the  other  side,  it  Is 
clear  that  actions  under  this  option  would 
be  only  a  supplement  to,  not  a  substitute 
for,  progress  within  South  Vietnam's  own 
borders. 

The  fourth  course  of  action  was  to  con- 
centrate on  helping  the  South  Vietnamese 
win  the  battle  In  their  own  country.  This, 
all  agree,  is  essential  no  matter  what  else  Is 
done. 

The  President  therefore  approved  the  12 
reoommendatlons  that  General  Taylor  and  I 
made  relating  to  this  option. 

We  have  reaffirmed  X5S.  support  for  South 
Vietnam's  Government  and  pledged  economic 
assistance  and  military  training  and  logistical 
support  tor  as  long  as  It  takes  to  bring  the 
Insurgency  under  control. 

We  will  sui^Mrt  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  In  carrying  out  Its  antl-lnsurgMicy 
plan.  Under  that  plan.  Prime  Minister 
Khanh  Intends  to  Implement  a  national  mo- 
bilization program  to  mobilize  all  national 
resouroes  in  the  struggle.  This  means  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  strategic  hamlets, 
building  them  systematically  outward  from 
secure  areas,  and  correcting  previous  over- 
extension. The  security  forces  of  Vietnam 
will  be  Increased  tyj  at  least  60.000  men. 
They  will  be  oonsoUdated,  and  their  effective- 
ness and  oondltiCHu  erf  service  will  be  Im- 
proved. They  will  press  the  campaign  with 
increased  intenalty.  We  will  provide  re- 
quired additional  materiel.  This  will  Include 
strengthening  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
with  better  aircraft  and  Improving  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  ground  forces. 

A  broad  national  program  Is  to  be  carried 
out,  giving  top  prkwlty  to  r\iral  needs.  The 
program  includes  land  reform,  loans  to  ten- 
ant farmers,  health  and  welfare  measures, 
economic  development,  and  Improved  status 
for  ethnic  minorities  and  paramilitary  troops. 
A  civil  administrative  corps  will  be  estab- 
lished to  bring  better  public  servioes  to  the 
peoi»le.  This  wUl  Include  teachers,  health 
teohniclans,  agricultural  workers,  and  other 
technicians.  The  initial  gocd  during  1064 
will  be  at  least  7.600  addltimua  persons;  ulti- 
mately there  wUl  be  at  least  40.000  men  for 
more  than  8,000  hamlets.  In  2,500  villages  and 
43  im>vlnces. 

Farm  iwoducUvlty  will  be  Increased 
through  doubled  use  of  fertilizers  to  provide 
immediate  and  direct  benefits  to  peasants  m 
secure  areas  and  to  increase  both  their  earn- 
togs  and  the  Natlem's  export  earnings. 

We  have  learned  that  in  Vietnam,  political 
and  economic  progress  are  the  sine  qua  non 
of  military  success,  and  that  miUtary  secu- 
rity Is  equaUy  a  prerequisite  of  Internal  prog- 
ress. Our  future  Joint  efforts  with  the  Viet- 
namese are  going  to  apply  these  lessons. 

V.   CONCLX7SION 

To  conclude:  Let  me  reiterate  that  our  goal 
Is  peace  and  stability,  both  In  Vietnam  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OXli&HOlCA 

IN  THE  HOXJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Morris  K. 
Udall,  recently  delivered  a  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  fourth  annual  Government 
Week  held  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity at  Stillwater. 

This  annual  activity  is  one  of  only 
three  such  programs  held  In  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  entirely  student  planned  and  stu- 
dent operated  and  each  year  outstanding 
national  political  personalities  are  in- 
vited to  participate.  Representatives  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  take  part  in  this  unique  program. 

This  year,  the  Democrats  were  fortu- 
nate in  being  represented  by  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  and  brilliant  spokesmen. 
Congressman  Udau.. 

The  reports  I  have  received  on  this 
year's  event  clearly  indicate  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  proud 
of  the  thought-provoking  presentation 
which  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  made  to  the  students  and  faculty 
at  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Congressman  Uoall  has  won  recogni- 
tion as  an  outstanding  political  leader  In 
less  than  two  terms  in  the  House.  He 
has  demonstrated  great  parliamentary 
skill  and  exceptional  legislative  ability  in 
several  major  debates  of  this  session. 

Congressman  Udall 's  speech  at  Okla- 
homa State  University  is  a  masterpiece 
of  penetrating  political  thought,  elo- 
quence, and  good  humor.  I  sincerely 
recommend  its  reading  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  wish  to  Insert  the  speech  in  its 
entirely  in  the  Record.  Congressman 
Udall 's  si}eech  follows: 
"Old  Spooks  and  Nkw  Issttes  in  thk   1964 

Campaign" — ^Kxtmotk    Aomiss     bt    Hon. 

MoBaa    K.    Udall,     OovzaNiczNT     Wane, 

Oklahoma  SftATm  UNnrxBsrrY,  Sm^LWATxa, 

Okla.,  Mat  4,  1904 

If  ihere  Is  any  hope  for  the  future  of  this 
country — and  I  ha^e  never  had  more  hope — 
It  lies  In  o\ir  capacity  to  capture  the  enthusi- 
asm of  each  succeeding  generation  and  to 
utilize  that  enthusiasm  for  the  betterment 
of  our  goTemment  Institutions.  In  my 
Judgment  the  program  of  Oovemment  Weelc 
which  begins  today  on  this  fine  campus  is  an 
example  which  ought  to  be  copied  every- 
where. I  am  proud  to  attempt  to  sound  a 
keynote  tonight. 

I  cant  help  but  recall  that  this  is  the 
Stat^  where  the  Ulacs  are  supposed  to  grow 
so  green  and  the  cornstalks  so  tall.  Perhaps 
Oklahoma  has  something  special  in  its  soil 
to  produce  all  this  vigor  and  vitality. 

Vigor  and  vitality — those  are  words  we 
cant  utter  today  without  a  sharp  and  almost 
painful  reminder  of  the  event  of  last  Novem- 
ber aa.  President  Kennedy  In  his  brief  time 
on  stage  gave  us  a  lot  to  remember,  but  most 
of  aU  we  remember  him  for  his  exuberance 
and  vitality.  Soddenly,  when  the  country 
realiaed  this  eaoepttonal  yotmg  man  had 
been  elected  President,  youth  was  In  style. 
"nioae  of  vm  who  were  about  his  age  were 


astonished  to  realise  that  oxir  generation  had 
come  to  flower  so  soon.  In  the  8  tremen. 
dous,  exciting  years  that  he  was  In  office 
many  of  tbe  things  we  had  learned  to  value 
were  elevated  In  the  national  consciousness. 
Toimg  people  wanted  to  serve  in  govern- 
ment. In  the  Peace  Corps,  In  Congress.  And 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  remain  there 
today,  a  permanent  contribution  to  our 
heritage  as  a  nation. 

But  vigor  and  vitality — these  are  the 
things  we  think  of  first  when  we  think  of 
our  late  President.  And  I  can  see  this  in- 
fectious stuff  at  work  in  gatherings  like  yours 
all  over  our  country.  Government  and  poll- 
tics  are  once  again  attracting  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  energy  of  our  youth.  PoUtics  is  In 
fashion  once  more. 

There  are  other  encouraging  signs,  too. 
Once  men  of  wealth  considered  themselves 
above  the  hurly-burly  of  poUtlcs.  They  dis- 
dained politicians  and  held  government  in 
utmost  contempt.  Today  we  have  Ken- 
nedys, Rockefellers,  and  Harrlmans  giving 
their  time  and  energies  to  politics,  wearing 
the  title  "pmlltlelan"  as  a  badge  of  honor 
(which  It  is).  This  Is  remarkable  from  two 
standpoints — first,  that,  assured  of  lives  of 
ease,  they  would  go  to  so  much  trouble  to 
achieve  lives  of  pressure  and  turmoil;  and, 
second,  that  the  son  or  grandson  of  an  oil 
tycoon  or  railroad  baron  would  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  elected  to  any- 
thing. These  are  evidences,  I  think,  that  we 
do,  Indeed,  have  a  maturing  society  and 
healthy  political  institutions. 

But  our  Nation  cant  be  governed  only  by 
the  rich  and  near-rich.  This  Is  a  democ- 
racy— in  spite  of  what  the  John  Birch  Society 
prints  on  those  Uttle  envelope  stickers  (you 
know,  "this  Is  a  Republic — not  a  democ- 
racy")— and  we  need  spokesmen  In  our  gov- 
ernment from  all  levels  of  society.  I  am 
happy  to  recall  that  we  elected  a  Missouri 
haberdasher  President  a  few  years  ago,  and  I 
think  this  Nation  and  the  world  will  owe 
blm  a  debt  for  generations  to  come. 

Democracy — It's  Uttle  wonder  that  Robert 
Welch  and  his  friends  detest  the  word,  for 
It  is  such  a  substantial  obstacle  to  the  acces- 
sion of  any  kind  of  power  elite  such  as  they 
would  Uke  to  Impose  on  o\ir  society.  Un- 
fortunately, it's  also  an  obstacle  to  the  quick 
solution  of  problems  which  may  beset  us. 
We  have  to  contend  with  public  (pinion,  and 
the  public  sometimes  shows  itself  dreadfully 
uninterested  in  the  hard,  tedious  homework 
necessary  to  get  a  real  understanding  of  some 
of  these  Issues.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
democracy  is  frlghtf\illy  slow,  jMnderous, 
and  Inefficient.  It's  costly  and  time  con- 
sxuning.  In  fact,  as  Churchill  said.  "Democ- 
racy is  the  worst  governmental  system  ever 
Invented  except  for  aU  the  others."  Democ- 
racy gives  the  most  to  Its  cltlaens.  but  In 
turn  It  demands  the  most  from  them. 

When  I  was  asked  to  dtacims  the  great 
Issues  of  1964  In  a  frankly  poUtlcal  fashion, 
I  was  at  first  taken  aback.  I'm  not  used  to 
giving  political  speeches.  Nearly  all  my 
speeches  are  high-level,  unbiased,  above  tbe 
partisan  fray.  But  that's  what  you  people 
want,  so  I'U  have  to  part  from  my  usual 
cu^ademlc  manner  and  speak  to  you  as  a 
Democrat  whose  goal  It  is  to  help  my  party 
carry— not  2S  to  30  or  40  but  aU  60  SUtes 
for  President  Johnson  next  November. 

Since  this  audience  oontaina  {leople  of  all 
views  and  parties  I  might  feel  a  Uttle  guilty 
about  the  speech  I  am  going  to  deliver  If  It 
werent  that  you  wUl  be  hearing  from  a  dis- 
tinguished member  ot  the  other  party — I 
think  It's  called  the  RepubUcan  party — tbe 
day  after  tomorrow.  I  know  you  will  enjoy  ^ 
hearing  Senator  Cttktis,  for  he  U  a  Inan  who 
never  hesitates  to  attempt  the  tmpoeslble. 
That  Is  probably  why  he  caosented  to  appear 
before  you  and  defend  the  record  of  his 
party. 
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You  know,  we  make  light  ot  pc^tloal 
partisanship,  and  this  Is  aU  right.  We  need 
a  sense  of  humor.  Ilila  was  aiKXtier  of 
President  Kennedy's  oontrlbuttoos  to  our 
national  life.  But,  even  though  we  J<Ae 
about  it,  political  partisanship  la  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  detnocrattc  process.  It 
is  the  raw  material  from  which  a  democracy 
grinds  out  its  decisions.  I  see  ttiings  one 
way  as  a  Democrat,  having  a  certain  set  of 
values  (the  right  ones),  and  Senator  Ouma 
sees  them  another  way  as  a  RepuUlcan,  pro- 
ceeding from  his  set  of  values.  Between 
these  axes  the  grist  ot  democracy  Is  worked. 
So  you  see  I  will  reaUy  be  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  our  aodety  by  giving 
you  tonight  an  old-fashioned  Democratic 
speech  in  the  tradition  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt with  perhaps  a  Uttle  Alben  Barkley 
thrown  In,  and  with  appropriate  quotations 
from  Socrates,  Milton,  Jefferson,  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

The  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  Individu- 
als, has  a  way  of  ebbing  and  flowing.  There 
are  periods  of  great  movement  and  Intense 
activity,  and  there  are  periods  of  sitting  and 
waiting.  There  are  periods  of  chaUenge 
when  we  must  act  or  forever  regret  It. 
There  are  periods  when  we  mxist^  consolidate 
our  gains  and  regain  our  energies. 

In  different  times  we  have  need  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaders.  Fortunately,  our 
Nation  has  oome  forth  on  most  occasions 
with  men  capable  of  leading  us  through 
these  various  phases.  I'm  even  willing  to 
say  that  a  time  or  two— and  I  would  oer- 
talnly  include  the  Civil  War  period — we  did 
the  right  thing  by  electing  a  Republican. 
But  don't  press  me  for  too  many  examples. 
The  other  day  President  Johnson  expressed 
something  like  my  view  on  the  Republican 
Party.  "I  like  small  parties,"  he  said,  "and 
I  would  say  the  Republican  Party  is  Just 
about  the  right  size." 

What  kind  of  time  are  we  in  now?  In  my 
Judgment  1964  is  an  in-between  time — a 
time  neither  for  resting  nor  heading  out 
In  hot  pursuit  of  new  and  glittering  goals. 
It  Is  a  time  of  decisionmaking.  On  those 
decisions  may  rest  our  future  as  a  nation — a 
leader  In  world  affairs  or  Just  another  nation 
which  once  ranked  at  the  top. 

We  Uve  today  In  a  world  which  is  enduring 
a  rather  peaceful  kind  of  war,  as  wars  go, 
or  a  warlike  peace.  We  have  neither  i>eace 
or  war.  Understandably  a  lot  of  our  peo- 
ple don't  like  this  state  of  affairs,  and  they 
would  like  to  change  it.  I  don't  blame 
them;  so  wovild  I.  But  I'm  afraid  scane  of 
them  don't  care  too  much  which  alternative 
we  take;  I  do. 

Domestically,  we  live  In  a  period  neither  of 
prosperity  (though  we  have  much  afflu- 
ence) nor  depression  (though  we  have  much 
poverty),  neither  of  a  stable  society  (though 
our  institutions  are  quite  secure)  nor  an 
unstable  society  (though  we  have  a  real  so- 
cial revolution  in  our  midst) . 

We  live  in  a  time  when  changes  In  our 
economy,  our  population  and  our  relations 
with  other  countries  of  the  world  hold  the 
seeds  of  serious  trouble  unless  we  make 
plans  now.  What  decisions  we  make  next 
fall  In  electing  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 436  Members  of  Congress  and  about 
33  U.S.  Senators — to  say  nothing  of  Qov- 
ernors    and    State    legislators    and    all    the 

other    public    officeholders    In    our    land 

will  have  an  Important  bearing  on  how  we 
proceed  with  those  plans  and  on  what  plans 
we  make.  I  say  the  Democratic  Party  offers 
the  best  promise  that  we  will  make  the  right 
decisions.  I  say  your  vote  next  fall — If 
you're  old  enough  to  vote  yet — can  play  an 
Important  pcurt  In  setting  our  country  on  the 
right  course.  I  want  to  see  It  a  Democratic 
vote,  and  now  I'll  tell  pou  why. 

Let  me  discuss  first  the  domestic  Issues 
which  face  us,  and  then  111  torn  to  wocid 
affairs. 

In  my  Judgment,  when  historians  Mirvey 


tbe  sixties  and  ■•ventlea.  they  will  Judge 
our  leaden  and  our  poUtlcal  parties  by  the 
way  they  approached  and  handled  two  great 
domeatic  Issuea. 

What  do  yo«  suppose  they  are?  Well.  I'll 
teU  you  two  so-called  Issues  I'm  not  talking 
about. 

I'm  not  talking  about  socialism,  and  I'm 
not  talking  about  the  welfare  state.  These 
old  spooks,  these  old,  time-worn  bugaboos 
are  dragged  out  every  even-niunbered  year 
and  held  up  to  scare  the  American  people. 
They  have  no  mofe  slgnlflcance  to  our  econ- 
omy, our  Government,  or  oxir  society  than 
"black  magic"  or  New  Salem  witchcraft. 
These  are  not  Issues,  and  yet  you  will  be 
told  that  they  are.  Tou  wUl  be  told  that 
Democrats  are  profligate,  that  they're  wild 
spenders,  that  they  want  to  take  this  coun- 
try down  the  primrose  path  to  socialism,  or 
worse,  that  we  want  to  weaken  tbe  moral 
fiber  of  American  ]>eople  through  welfare 
schemes  that  will  rob  them  of  their  dignity 
and  their  ambition,  that  we  want  to  wet- 
nurse  our  whole  population  from  cradle  to 
grave,  that  we  want  to  take  from  the  dUl- 
gent  and  frugal  and  give  to  the  shiftless  and 
lazy,  extracting  through  ever-higher  taxes 
the  good  citizens'  hard-earned  money  to 
finance  an  ever-growing  frankenstein  mon- 
ster of  government  bureaucracy  which 
stretehes  its  tentacles  ever  farther,  strang- 
ling the  States;  taking  lifeblood  from  our 
people,  incurring  national  baniu-uptcy  and 
saddling  our  poor  grandchildren  with  moun- 
tainous debt.  You  will  be  told  that  the 
Democrats.  In  their  evU.  black  little  hearts, 
are  devoted  to  alien  economic  systems,  de- 
termined to  destroy  free  enterprise,  and 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  liberty  and 
freedom  wherever  they  flourish.  And,  you 
will  be  told  that  you  must  fear  Washington 
more  than  Moscow. 

My  friends,  let  me  quickly  take  the  sheets 
off  these  spooks  here  and  now. 

While  most  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  Socialists  In  their  parliaments, 
there  are  none  in  our  Congress,  and  I  know 
of  no  one  In  a  responsible  position  in  our 
Government  who  advocates  anything  like 
socialism. 

Looking  at  the  real  test  of  socialism — gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  utUltles, 
airlines,  factories,  the  means  of  production — 
the  United  States  doesn't  begin  to  compare 
with  most  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  if  Bakxt  Goldwater  succeeds  In 
selling  TVA  for  $1,  as  he  proposed,  we'U  be 
about  of  business,  soclallsmwlse. 

Pour-flfths  of  our  Federal  budget,  which 
you  are  told  is  so  monstrous,  goes  to  pay  the 
cost  of  defense  and  past  wars. 

The  only  part  of  our  Federal  budget  which 
Is  really  controversial,  as  between  R^ubll- 
cans  and  Democrats,  Is  that  devoted  to 
health,  welfare,  education,  and  labor.  And 
this  portion  of  the  budget,  far  from  grow- 
ing, has  steadily  receded  imtU  today,  taking 
Inflation  Into  account,  it  is  only  half  the 
dollar  amoimt  expended  for  the  same  pro- 
grams In  1939.  And  are  even  these  pro- 
grams "socialism"?  Wril,  they  are  if  you 
deflne  "socialism"  to  mean  aid  to  the  blind, 
medical  research,  the  policing  of  labor  un- 
ions, and  the  school  lunch  program. 

Of  course.  If  Senator  Goldwatdi  were  here, 
he   would   assure   you — and   perhaps   he   is 
•  right — that   the   Arkansas   River   project    is 
socialism. 

Tou  might  think  that  this  was  good  tat 
your  State,  that  It  would  Improve  commerce 
and  business,  create  Jobs,  and  develop  your 
resoiirces.  NaturaUy.  when  we  undertake 
to  build  dams,  aqueducta,  water  develop- 
ment, and  flood  control  projecte  In  Arizona, 
this  Is  not  socialism  at  aU. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  let  me 
-dlaeuaa  another  favorite  Republican  argu- 
ment— that  the  Federal  Government  la  grow- 
ing out  ot  hand.  Increasing  Ito  employees, 
building  up  a  toordanaome   debt   for   our 


grandchildren  to  pay,  and  all  the  rest.    Here 
are  some  flgures : 

Your  Government  payroll  grew  383  per- 
cent between  1946  and  1961. 

The  number  of  employees  working  for 
your  Government  grew  172  percent  during 
that  period. 

Your  Government's  debt  went  up  393  per- 
cent. 

The  annual  expenditures  ot  your  govern- 
ment Increased  303  percent. 

Taxes  collected  by  your  government  sky- 
rocketed 159  percent. 

Terrible,  lent  It?  Do  you  think  someone 
ought  to  drop  a  bomb  on  Washington? 
Well,  before  you  do  that,  let  me  ix>lnt  out 
that  I  wasn't  talking  about  your  Federal 
Government.  I  was  talking  about  your  gov- 
ernment right  here  in  the  Stete  of  C^la- 
homa.    What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Do  you  want  to  Icnow  what  our  monstrous 
Federal  Government  was  doing  in  the  same 
period  of  time?    Here  are  the  figures: 

The  Federal  payroU  grew  too — 132  per- 
cent, compared  to  Oklahoma's  382  percent. 

Federal  employment  Increased — 6.8  per- 
cent compared  to  Oklahoma's  172  percent. 
And  listen  to  this:  I  have  Just  received  the 
figures  for  1963,  and  believe  it  or  not,  Federal 
employment  is  now  9  percent  luider  that 
of  1946. 

The  Federal  debt  did  go  up — 7.2  percent, 
compcu^d  to  Oklahoma's  393  percent. 

To  be  siu-e.  Federal  expenditures  went 
up — 41  percent,  compared  to  Oklahoma's  302 
percent. 

And  Federal  taxes  went  up— no  doubt 
about  it — 87  percent,  compared  to  Okla- 
homa's 159  percent. 

Now,  I  cite  these  figures,  not  to  be  critical 
of  Oklahoma,  but  to  point  out  the  failure 
of  critics  to  take  Into  account  the  one  rea- 
son why  our  government  budgete  keep  going 
up.  That  reason  Is  ^mple— our  population 
is  growing.  Oklahoma  has  had  to  build 
roads  and  schools  and  sewerlines  and  all 
the  rest — because  Oklahoma's  population  Is 
growing  Your  Governors  and  your  legis- 
latures have  not  Just  mallcloiisly  wanted  to 
Increase  spending,  add  employees  and  In- 
crease the  State  Indebtedness.  They  have 
done  so  because  your  State  was  growing,  and 
your  citizens  required  those  services.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  facts  tell  a  far  different  story  from 
the  one  you  wlU  hear  this  fall : 

On  a  per  capita  basis  the  Federal  debt  Is 
steadily  declining.  In  1946  it  amoimted  to 
$1,900  per  person  in  this  country.  It  is  down 
now  to  $1,600. 

In  relation  to  the  size  of  our  economy — in 
other  words,  our  capacity  to  carry  debt — ^the 
Federal  Debt  has  dropped  even  more.  It 
was  128  percent  of  our  total  national  Income 
for  a  year.     It  ts  down  now  to  66  percent. 

Our  Federal  employment,  per  capita.  Is 
down.  In  1946  it  was  19  Federal  employees 
for  every  thousand  population.  That  fig\ire 
has  dropped  to  13,  and  of  those  6  work  for 
the  Defense  Department,  3  In  the  Post  Office, 
and  1  in  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
other  4  of  the  13 — 650,000  of  them — are  less 
than  people  employed  by  General  Motors. 

In  the  decade  from  1952  to  1962  we  added 
a  population  the  size  of  Mexico  without  hir- 
ing any  new  Federal  employees  to  take  care 
of  their  needs. 

In  the  8  years  President  Eisenhower  was  In 
office  he  neither  recommended  nor  signed 
any  legislation  to  cancel  out  social  security, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  aid  to 
the  aged  and  blind.  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance or  any  other  democratic  programs 
which  orators  of  his  party — and  he  too — so 
often  characterize  as  soclaUstic.  Thus  I 
submit  that  socialism  and  the  welfare  state 
are  not  Issues  In  the  forthcoming  campaign. 

Furthermore,  I  reject  as  false  the  slogans 
which  claim  that  our  freedoms  are  being 
taken  away.  All  our  basic  freedoms  are  In- 
tact, and  with  passage  of   the  civil  rlghta 
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flludlng  one  presldsntlsl  candidate,  who 
wmUd  like  to  sweep  ttds  Issue  under  the  rug. 
Senator  OoLawAVBu  In  his  book  "The  Con- 
science of  a  Conservative,'*  makee  a  strong 
ease  for  the  natural  rights  of  ecaployers  to 
operate  their  plants  when  struck,  and  for 
Skates  to  enact  rlght-to-work  laws,  but  he 
says  "dvU  rights"  Is  simply  "a  name  for  de- 
scribing an  activity  that  someone  deems  po- 
BticaUy  or  socially  desirable."  He  makee 
elear  he  has  Uttle  sympathy  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  what- 
ever their  color,  to  attend  nonsegregated 
schools,  to  receive  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity, or  to  be  accorded  normal  courtesy 
and  respect  in  everyday  commerce. 

What  are  the  facts,  and  why  is  this  a  mat- 
ter of  such  \irgency  today?     Here  is  why: 

In  the  State  of  Mlsslselppl  there  are  900,000 
Negroes  comprising  42  percent  of  the  State's 
population,  yet  they  have  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters.  The  white 
population,  with  68  percent  of  the  residents, 
has  over  MS  percent  of  the  registered  voters. 
The  Negroes  in  Mississippi  do  not  fall  to  vote 
because  of  lack  of  Interest.  They  are  dis- 
couraged, intimidated,  and  prevented  from 
registering  by  every  conceivable  kind  ot  pres- 
sure. This  year,  to  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the 
MlsslBslppl  Legislature  has  appropriated  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  from  tax  fxinds 
to  which  Negroes  contribute  In  order  to 
spread  false  and  malicious  prc^>aganda  all 
over  the  country. 

Unemployment  In  this  country  Is  high,  but 
more  than  two  out  of  every  three  unemployed 
workers  are  Negroes. 

In  many  States  a  Negro  of  the  best  char- 
acter and  best  education  is  luiable  to  obtain 
services  provided  unquestioning!  y  to  white 
persons  of  the  lowest  moral  character  and 
least  education. 

Such  conditions  are  Intolerable  in  a  de- 
mocracy. One  thing  is  very  clear.  There  are 
going  to  be  changes  In  our  pattern  of  race 
relations  In  this  country.  We  are  not  going 
back  to  the  comfortable  old  patterns  of  the 
forties  or  the  thirties,  or  the  1800*8.  The  time 
when  the  Negro  "knew  his  place"  and  stayed 
In  it  Is  forever  gone.  We  can  either  handle 
this  revolution  honorably  and  peacefully 
and  start  about  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments or  we  can  let  it  fester  imtll  it 
erupts  into  the  kind  of  tragedy  they  have 
had  In  South  Africa.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  taken  the  lead  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion In  the  current  Congress  to  correct  some 
of  these  longstanding  wrongs.  Fortunately 
many  good,  sound  respxjnslble  Republicans 
have  Joined  In  this  effort.  But  vocal  among 
the  objectors  are  men  like  Seimtor  Oold- 
WATB  and  SenatCM*  Town,  of  Texas,  who  sees 
this  legislation  as  a  threat  to  private  prop- 
erty as  though  the  right  of  property  were 
the  one  basic  right  from  which  all  others, 
including  human  rights,  stemmed.  Accord- 
ing to  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  State  would 
have  on  right  to  restrict  the  operations  of  a 
bawdy  hoiise  or  gambling  casino  so  long  as 
they    were   conducted   on   private    property. 

Right  today,  a  man  who  owns  a  motel  and 
restaurant  In  Oklahoma  on  his  own  property 
Is  not  totally  free  from  Gtovernment  inter- 
ference. The  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  existing  laws,  fix  minimum 
wages  he  can  pay,  maximum  hours  he  can 
work  women  employees,  minimum  wages  at 
which  he  may  employ  children:  existing  laws 
permit  the  local  government  to  Inspect  his 
elevators  and  require  certain  safety  prac- 
tices, llintt  the  size  of  advertising  signs,  force 
him  to  eomply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
technical  building  codes,  determine  the  tem- 
perature fcnr  his  dishwater  and  the  kind  of 
soap  he  intist  use,  require  him  to  obtain 
WOT'knxen's  compensation  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  coverage,  deduct  social  se- 
etuity  oontrlbvrtlons.  and  match  them  him- 
self. There  are  many  other  preeent  restric- 
tions on  the  operation  of  a  private  business 
on  private  prc^erty,  and  I  might  add  that  If 


your  proposed  rlght-to-work  law  passes,  the 
emplciree  In  addtttoa  wlU  be  forbidden  to 
have  a  union  shop  even  though  he  might 
want  one. 

To  an  tkese  present  "interference  with 
private  property,"  we  would  simply  add  one 
more.  The  hotel-restaurant  owner  serving 
interstate  passengers  may,  if  he  chooses,  re- 
fuse service  to  all  cltlsens  who  wont  pay  his 
room  purioe,  to  all  who  are  drunk  or  disorder- 
ly. But  under  the  public  accommodations 
section  he  sannot  refuse  a  Negro,  Jew,  or 
Mezlcan-Amerlean  for  reasons  of  race  or 
religion.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  many  business- 
men will  BOW  sbeerfully  serve  any  gambler, 
ex-con vtct  or  drunk  so  long  as  he  Is  white, 
while  refusing  to  serve  a  college  president  if 
he  happens  to  be  a  Negro. 

CivU  rights  will  be  an  issue  in  many  con- 
greaslonal  races.  I  suspect,  and  Just  possibly 
on  the  Presidential  level,  depending  on 
whom  the  Republicans  nominate.  It  wUl  be 
argued  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act— and  I  ex- 
pect It  win  be  an  act  by  campiUgn  time — is 
so  drastic  that  it  will  wreck  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  may  hear  these  charges  should 
go  to  New  York  or  California  or  any  of  the 
cities  with  public  accommodations  and 
FEPC  laws  already  on  the  statute  books,  and 
they  WiU  find  that  theee  Uws  have  had  none 
of  the  dire  consequences  predicted  by  the 
apostles  of  fear.  In  fact,  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  live  under  such  laws  today, 
and  they're  still  free  and  their  institutions 
are  unharmed. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks  that  neither 
all  the  hopes  of  the  proponents  nor  the  fears 
of  the  opponents  are  Justified  In  regard  to 
this  legislation.  I  think  we  can  and  must 
pass  the  civil  rights  bill — and  then  imple- 
ment it  throiigh  wise  and  prudent  admin- 
istration— but  I  think  both  the  opponents 
and  proponents  are  going  to  be  disappointed. 
New  York  and  California  both  have  stronger 
laws  than  we  are  g<Mng  to  enact,  yet  In  those 
States  there  are  still  many  problems,  many 
examples  of  circumventing  the  law.  And. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  opponents,  there 
are  still  quite  a  few  white  men  whose  sisters 
haven't  yet  married  Negroes,  there  are  stiU 
quite  a  few  school  districts  with  de  facto 
segregation  and  many  country  clubs  and 
athletic  clubs  who  have  yet  to  admit  their 
first  Negro,  and  there  are  still  a  few  Negroes 
around  who  haven't  done  white  men  out  of 
their  Jobs. 

These  laws  In  New  York.  California  and 
elsewhere  were  Just  a  beginning  down  a  long 
road.  The  civil  rights  bill  being  debated  in 
Congress  Is  also  Just  a  beginning  toward  a 
more  free  and  open  society. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  among  Its  mem- 
bers many  southerners  who  oppose  this  leg- 
islation: I  don't  mean  to  Ignore  that  fact. 
Our  party  Is  the  only  national  party,  It  Is 
the  majority  party,  and  historically  it  has 
been  a  balky  and  brawling  organization  with- 
out much  discipline.  Democrats  draft  the 
civil  rights  bill;  other  Democrats  lead  the 
fight  against  It.  It  was  Oklahoma's  favorite 
son,  Will  Rogers,  who  perhape  put  It  in  per- 
spective when  he  said:  "I  belong  to  no  or- 
ganized political  party.  I  am  a  Democrat." 
But  the  majority  of  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress saw  in  19<K  civil  rights  was  a  problem 
that  could  fester  and  explode  into  open  con- 
flict. Real  social  forces  were  at  work,  and 
the  time  for  action  vras  clearly  Indicated. 
Twice  in. the  last  decade  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  Congress  took  the  lead  in  enacting 
first-step  legislation  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  but  It  wasn't  until  last  year  that  the 
country  had  come  to  recognize  the  need  for 
more  thorough  reforms.  When  that  time 
came.  President  Kennedy  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  In  Congrees  went  into  action,  and 
the  civil  rights  blU*  Is  the  result.  When 
the  civil  rights  bill  passes,  and  Negroes  at 
last  have  real  support  for  their  efforts  to 
register  and  vote,  you  will  hear  the  voice  of 
the  South  in  hew  and  more  mod^ilated  tones, 
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and  it  will  be  more  the  voice  of  reascm.  and. 
of  Justice. 

The  second  Issue  I  mentioned  wu  the 
challenge  of  employment.  Let  me  dramas 
tiEe|the  statistics  In  this  fashion.  Suppoae 
that  I  were  invited  back  to  speak  to  yoa  on 
this  same  day  next  year.  Two  important 
cbangee  would  have  occiirred: 

A  million  Americans  who  went  to  their 
Jobs  today  would  be  out  of  those  Joba  be- 
cause machines  took  their  places. 

Our  labor  force — the  total  number  of 
workers  working  or  looking  for  work — 
would  have  grown  by  at  least  1>4   million. 

There  you  have  our  employment  problem 
in  capsule  form,  and  I'm  sure  you  agree  it 
poses  some  serious  problems  for  our  econ- 
omy. We  have  right  now  over  5  percent  of 
our  labor  force  unemployed.  We  need  2.5 
million  new  Jobs  every  year  Just  to  stand 
still,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  Jobs  for 
the  4  million  Americans  now  out  of  work. 
Failure  to  act,  in  my  Judgment,  would  be 
criminal,  and  yet  you  hear  many  Members 
of  the  other  party  saying  that  If  we  de- 
nounce Government  Interference  with  free 
enterprise  loudly  enough,  the  problem  will 
take  care  of  Itself.  We  must  maintain  an 
open,  incentive  economic  system  but  pure 
free  enterprise  went  out  when  we  passed  the 
first  antitrust  law. 

Our  Government  is  an  instrument  that 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  we  can  use  It,  if 
we  will,  to  spur  our  economy,  help  create 
Jobs,  and  make  our  incentive  enterprise  sys- 
tem better.  These  problems  aren't  going  to 
be  solved  by  lectures  on  thrift  or  the  evils 
of  socialism. 

What  do  the  Democrats  propose  to  do 
about  this  challenge? 

We  propose  to  give  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem an  assist  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ill 
person  might  be  given  a  blood  transfusion. 
You  know,  there  comes  a  time  in  certain 
illnesses  when  the  patient  can't  regain  his 
strength  without  a  booet  of  some  kind. 
Oftentimes  one  or  two  blood  transfusions 
will  do  the  trick,  and  from  tlxen  on  he's  on 
his  own,  his  own  body  processes  picking  up 
momentum  until  he's  a  healthy,  normal 
person  again.  The  same  can  be  true  of  a 
nation's  economy.  We  propose  Just  such 
meas\ires  to  help  this  languid  giant,  the 
free  enterprise  system,  regain  his  health  and 
vitality. 

Democrats  are  often  attacked  as  "anti- 
business"  and  I  think  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  greatest  drag  on  our  econ- 
omy in  recent  years  has  been  the  outdated 
Income  tax  rates.  Yet,  this  antlbusiness 
party  in  Just  the  last  24  months  has  pro- 
vided the  business  firms  of  this  country  with 
a  total  of  $6.6  billion  in  annual  tax  reduc- 
tions. Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  If  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  in  the  1962  tax 
bill  had  not  been  passed,  if  the  new  liberal 
depreciation  guidelines  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  were  not  now  in  effect.  If  the 
1904  tax  cut  had  not  been  passed,  business 
firms  in  this  year  1964  would  be  paying  $6.6 
billion  more  In  taxes  than  they  actually  will 
pay.  The  "probusiness"  party  fought  these 
changes  and  if  they  had  had  their  way  we 
would  have  this  year  $6i^  billion  less  going 
Into  new  plants,  new  businesses,  higher 
profits,  and  new  Jobs. 

In  Just  3  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations  the  gross  national  product 
has  risen  from  $600  billion  to  more  than  9600 
billion.  Personal  Income  has  increased  17 
percent,  or  more  than  $70  biUlon.  We  have 
had  an  almost  unprecedented  period  of  price 
stability  and  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
represented  an  alltlme  peak  of  $27.4  bUlion. 
a  43  percent  Increase  over  the  rate  of  early 
1961. 

But  these  are  accomplishments,  not  new 
proposals.  We  are  midstream  in  the  pro- 
gram to  create  more  Jobs  for  Americans. 
What  other  meastu-ee  are  needed? 

We  propose  a  program  of  manpower  r»- 


tilnlnf  Ona  of  tlie  serious  problems  we 
face  la  tli»  iporker  whose  Job  clasaiflcation 
has  ceased  to  eaisi.  What  la  he  to  do?  We 
pmpose  a  program  iupported  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  him  gain  new  skills. 

We  propoM  pregtama  to  Improve  the 
quaUty  and  extent  of  education,  particularly 
in  the  sliuns  and  depressed  areas,  in  order  to 
advance  the  opportunities  of  young  people 
to  rise  above  the  limitations  of  unfavorable 
environments. 

We  propoae  a  Job  Corps  for  young  people, 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  useful 
skills  and  get  a  taste  of  the  satisfaction  that 
goes  with  productive  activity,  either  in  the 
out  of  doors  or  in  urban  training  centers. 

FinaUy,  we  projKMe  an  all-out  attack  on 
poverty  in  this  land  of  wealth  and  affluence. 
We  have  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  and 
yet  we  tolerate  poverty  and  \uiemployment 
far  in  excess  of  most  other  Western  nations. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  no  unemployment  and  no 
poverty. 

Will  the  war  on  poverty  be  an  issue  In  the 
coming  campaign?  You  can  be  siu«  it  will. 
The  Republican  leadership  in  Congress  has 
already  made  clear  it  intends  to  oppose  the 
antipoverty  program.  Why?  It's  the  same 
reason  they  always  give.  It  will  take  from 
the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor.  It's  socialism. 
It's  a  devious  plan  to  redistribute  the  Na- 
tion's wealth. 

Surely,  we  have  heard  this  tune  enough  to 
recognize  how  fiat  It  Is.  We  have  been  hear- 
ing it  for  years.    Now  let's  look  at  the  facts : 

They  told  us  the  various  New  Deal  pro- 
grams of  social  welfare  would  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor — and  ultimately 
lead  us  to  the  leveling  of  Income  character- 
istic of  socialism.  And  what  happened?  The 
top  6  percent  of  our  popxilatlon  today  re- 
ceives 30  percent  of  oiu:  Income,  while  the 
bottom  30  percent  gets  only  5  percent.  The 
number  of  miUionalres  In  this  country  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  in  the  last  10 
years  alone.  The  top  9  percent  of  our 
population  now  owns  46  percent  of  our  as- 
sets. If  this  Is  socialism,  I'm  afraid  Norman 
Thomas  is  a  capitalist. 

Against  this  picture  of  great  accumulation 
of  wealth  must  be  placed  the  picture  of  10 
million  faznllles  subalstlng  on  a  median  in- 
come of  $1,800  a  year.  This  is  inexcusable  in 
a  nation  of  such  weedth.  BAaav  Goldwateb 
may  say  that  the  answer  Is  for  these  10  mil- 
lion Americans  to  get  off  their  behlnds  and 
assert  themselves  or  perhaps  inherit  some- 
thing but  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  reminis- 
cent of  that  other  great  Republican  sage, 
Warren  G.  Harding,  who,  in  a  depression  of 
the  1920's  uttered  those  comforting  and  im- 
mortal words:  "When  the  great  masses  of 
people  are  \uiable  to  find  work,  we  have  \in- 
employment."  These  people  are  not  poor  be- 
cause they  are  lazy.  They're  poor  because 
our  complex  society  has  faUad  to  provide 
them  the  education,  the  Job  training,  the 
environment,  and  the  Job  opportiinltles 
needed  to  make  them  productive  units  in  our 
econ<Mnlc  system. 

The  poverty  program  Is  not  a  program  to 
reduce  poverty  by  spreading  the  wealth  of 
others:  it  Is  not  a  program  to  Increase  hand- 
outs In  order  to  decrease  distress.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  program  to  help  the  poor,  but 
primarily  a  program  to  let  the  poor  help 
thmnselves. 

The  Democratic  Party  Intends  to  wage 
that  war  on  poverty  and  It  Intends  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  employment.  You  may  be 
sure  these  economic  Issues  will  be  a  part  of 
the  forthcoming  campaign. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  talking  about  do- 
mestic Issues.  Now  I  want  to  turn  to  for- 
eign affairs.  In  my  Judgment  historians  will 
appraise  the  leadera  of  this  era  by  the  way 
they  handled  twb  international  problems: 

The  first  of  these  is  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  freedom,  minute  by  minute,  hour 
by  hour,  day  by  day,  in  a  world  capable  of 
destroying  itself  in  the  next  30  minutes.    We 


might  well  reflect  for  a  moment  that  this 
year  marks  the  60th  aimlversary  of  World 
War  I  and  the  36th  anniversary  of  World 
War  n.  If  the  pattern  were  to  continue,  we 
would  have  a  world  war  this  year. 

The  second  problem  Is  our  response  to  the 
dynamlam  of  four  simultaneous  world  revo- 
lutions. These  Include  the  pollUcal  revolu- 
tion now  In  progress  as  the  era  of  empire 
bows  to  the  era  of  itulependence.  When  the 
U.N.  was  formed.  It  had  61  nations.  Today 
there  are  113  members.  Also  the  economic 
revolution  in  which  2  billion  underprivi- 
leged people — earning  less  than  $100  a  year, 
while  we  sit  in  an  island  of  wealth  with  25 
times  that  amount — are  seeking  the  benefits 
or  modem,  industrialized  society.  And  the 
population  revolution,  a  fearsome  phenom- 
enon which  threatens  to  engulf  us  all  as 
the  world's  population  doubles,  and  then 
doubles  again  faster  and  faster.  And  finally, 
the  scientific  revolution,  with  atomic  energy, 
the  Jet  airplane,  automation,  all  combining 
to  release  the  genie  from  the  bottle,  m«Lking 
the  world  much  smaller,  more  volatile,  and 
more  dangerous. 

The  Republicans'  recipe  for  handling  these 
problems,  as  indicated  in  their  recent 
speeches,  is  very  simple  and  pat.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  "get  tough."  That's  It.  Tell 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  stop  this  nonsense 
right  now.  Panama  wants  a  new  treaty  for 
the  canal?  We'll  go  to  war  with  them,  a  na- 
tion of  one  and  a  half  niillllon  people.  Cuba 
shuts  off  oiu'  water?  Send  in  the  Marines. 
This  is  the  pattern — bluff  and  blunder.  I 
can't  Imagine  any  course  of  action  more  In- 
appropriate or  mora  likely  to  lead  to  almost 
unthinkable  disaster. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  based  on  two  or  three  hard  realities.  Let's 
see  what  they  are. 

The  first  Is  this.  If  we  are  not  careful, 
nuclear  war  can  occur.  We  tend  to  put  this 
out  of  our  minds  but  It  Is  a  real  and  very 
genuine  danger. 

It  must  be  avoided  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  keep  our  freedom  and  our  honor. 
While  Khrushchev  and  our  American  leaders 
have  shown  an  awareness  of  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  can  anyone  guarantee  that  every 
national  leader  with  the  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  will  hereafter  be  a  person  of  re- 
straint and  Judgment?  Here,  let  me  pose  a 
question.  Science  has  always  outrun  the  art 
of  government.  Suppose  that  science  had 
been  10  yeare  ahecut  of  the  progress  It  had 
In  this  century  and  that  Hitler  had  had  nu- 
clear weapons  and  long-range  missiles.  Can 
any  reasonable  person  doubt  that  this  mad- 
man, as  the  AlUes  closed  in  on  Berlin  In 
1945,  would  have  refrained  from  \islng  these 
weapons?  And,  as  nuclear  science  becomes 
available  to  more  and  more  nations,  can 
anyone  guarantee  that  there  will  never  again 
be  a  national  leader  as  unstable  as  Hitler? 

Second,  communiSm  Is  no  longer  a  mono- 
lithic, centrally  directed  movement.  It  has 
begun  to  break  up,  and  In  Its  place  we  see 
once  again  that  old  "Ism,"  natlormllsm, 
emerging  as  the  most  significant  force  in 
foreign  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  world  was 
left  with  but  two  great  powers — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  next 
18  years  we  saw  a  great  power  struggle, 
heightened  by  the  rapid  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  guided  missiles.  Other  na- 
tions, itkcking  these  weapons  and  fearing 
the  consequences  of  this  power  struggle, 
scurried  to  find  shelter  in  one  camp  or  an- 
other. 1  think  we  are  nearlng  the  end  of 
this  period,  and  evidence  of  this  Is  to  be 
found  ever3rwhere — on  our  side  and  theirs. 

No  longer  are  ovir  allies  Jumping  when  we 
sax  Jump.  To  o\a  consternation  they  sell 
busses  to  Castro,  thsy  recognize  Bed  China, 
and  they  tell  ub  to  get  out  of  southeast  Asia. 
But  look  what's  happening  on  the  other  side. 
Red  China,  Instead  of  blindly  following 
Kremlin  policy,  has  called  for  Khrushchev's 
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haven't  been  watching  the  front  lately,  n 
la  true  that  from  tha  end  of  World  War  n 
to  1966.  when  B3iruabcliev  came  to  power, 
oommunlam  did  have  a  great  growth.  Tan 
natlooa  and  800  million  pe<H>le  went  behind 
the  Iron  Onrtaln.  Slnoa  then  the  Oommu- 
nlata  can  olalm  only  Cuba  (and  perhapa 
Zanzibar) — neither  of  theae  leasee  was  due 
to  brilliant  Communist  strategy.  And  even 
theee  countries  are  showing  signs  of  Inde- 
pendence and  nationalism. 

Sometimes  you  J^at  can't  please.  You  are 
damned  If  you  do  and  damned  If  you  don't. 
In  the  past  three  preeldentlal  elections  the 
Democrats  have  been  attacked  as  the  party 
of  war  because  we  were  In  office  during 
World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  the  Korean 
war.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  on  thoee  occasions  the  Republicans 
voted  to  a  man  to  go  to  war.  Apparently 
they  would  want  our  citizens  to  believe  that 
the  Republicans  would  not  have  shot  back 
when  the  Japaneee  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  or 
the  Communists  crossed  the  38th  parallel. 
However,  thla  year  we're  hearing  another 
tune.  The  Democratic  Party  la  no  longer 
the  p<tfty  of  war.  We're  being  attacked  as 
the  party  of  peace.  Why?  Becauae  we 
havent  yet  Invaded  great  military  powers 
like  Panama  or  7jfcnz1bar — a  huge  and  pow- 
erful nation  almoet  aa  big  as  Tulsa. 

This  is  like  a  story  Alben  Bcu-kley  told 
about  a  schoolteacher  who  applied  for  a 
Job  In  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky.  He  vras 
asked  whether  he  thought  the  world  was 
round  or  flat.  "You  tell  me."  he  said.  "I 
can  teach  It  either  way." 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  this 
evening  Is  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  a 
Party  of  programs,  the  Republican  Party  a 
party  of  slogans.  The  next  time  a  Republican 
orator  tells  you  that  he  has  the  ready  answer 
by  which  we  can  liberate  the  satellites  be- 
fore next  Christmas,  end  foreign  aid,  achieve 
total  vlct<x7  over  communism,  repeal  the 
income  tax.  reduce  Federal  spending,  provide 
more  bombers  to  replace  these  unrellbale 
missiles,  and  balance  the  budget  at  the 
same  time — ^why  not  ask  him  Just  what 
specific  programs  he  has  In  mind  for  thoee 
who  are  out  of  work  and  iat  keeping  c<»n- 
znunlsm  out  of  Latin  America.  We  cant 
s'mply  wring  our  hands  or  damn  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Some  kind  of  action  Is 
required.  There  is  work  to  be  done.  Words 
won't  do  it. 

I  think  the  Democratic  Party  will  win  this 
year,  electing  President  Johnson — a  reason- 
able man,  a  moderate  and  progressive  man — 
to  his  first  full  term,  and  electing  large  ma- 
jorities In  the  House  and  Senate.  It  will 
do  so,  not  because  of  personalities,  but  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Party  has  construc- 
tive programs  to  solve  the  many  problems  we 
face  as  a  nation.  It  has  always  been  the 
party  of  pec^le,  the  party  of  action,  and  the 
party  of  progress. 

But  perhaps  you  think  I'm  biased.  Perhaps 
you  have  the  Impression  I  am  partisan  in  my 
views.  In  that  case  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  survey  made  last  year  of  the 
Judgment  of  75  leading  historians  on  the 
achievements  of  American  Presidents.  Five 
Presidents  were  ranked  as  "great,"  six  as 
"near  great."  about  a  third  as  "average," 
half  a  dozen  as  "below  average,"  and  two  as 
failures. 

Of  the  5  great  Presidents,  three  were 
Democrats — Thomas  Jefferson.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  One  was  a 
Republican — Abraham  Lincoln.  One  was  a 
Federalist — George  Washington.  " 

Of  the  six  near-great  President,  four  were 
Democrats — ^Andrew  Jackson.  James  Polk, 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  Harry  Triiman.  One 
was  a  Republican — Theodore  Roosevelt.  One 
was  a  Federalist — John  Adams. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  United  States 
only  two  Republicans  ranked  above  average. 
The  two  Presidents  Judged  as  "failures"  were 
both  Republicans — Grant  and  Harding. 

There  is  an  evaluation  by  a  group  which 


can  hardly  b*  labeled  as  apologists  for  the 
Democratic  Party— 78  of  thla  Nation's  lead- 
ing historians.  And  they  aay  that  among  the 
"great"  and  "near  great"  Prealdenta  in  our 
history,  the  Democratic  Party  outranks  the 
Bepubllcan  7  to  2. 

It's  Intereattog  to  note  that  of  the  Presi- 
dents we  have  had  in  the  past  60  years — 
not  including  Preeidenta  Kennedy  ex  John- 
son— theae  hlstcolans  rank  the  three  Demo- 
crats as  "great"  or  "near  great."  and  the  four 
Republicans  as  "average."  "below  average"  or 
"failures." 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  ^>pral8al,  I  ask 
you  students,  "Which  party  haa  proven  itaelf 
as  the  party  of  programs?"  The  answer  is 
obvious.  As  you  continue  yoxir  studies  and 
aa  you  seek  opportimitiea  to  become  a  part  of 
this  great  political  prooeaa,  I  hc^M  you.  too, 
will  add  to  the  creativity,  the  imagination 
and  the  energy  of  the  Donocratlc  Party. 

But  whichever  party  you  prefer,  chooae  one 
of  them  and  get  involved.  It  was  Plato  who 
said: 

"The  pimishment  of  wise  men  who  refuse 
to  participate  in  government  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  unwise  men." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP  MABSACBUacm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadav,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  one  of  the 
new  features  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion Is  a  proposed  Executive  Service 
Corps.  On  request,  American  business- 
men wouM  help  industrial  mterprlaes  in 
developing  countries  to  improve  effici- 
ency, cut  costs,  and  make  the  maximum 
use  of  advances  in  technology. 

Support  for  this  proposal  to  put  the 
tremendous  ingenuity  and  know-how  of 
American  business  to  work  for  the 
emerging  nations  has  been  forthcoming 
from  all  over  the  coimtry.  The  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Sun  carried  a  fine  editorial  sup- 
porting the  Executive  Service  Corps  in  its 
May  11  edition.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  the  editorial  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

A   Nrw    "PxACX   Coaps" 

Idealism  and  business  too  often  are  con- 
sidered to  be  something  like  oil  and  water — 
they  J\ist  don't  mix. 

This  fallacy  ought  to  be  disproved  by  news 
that  a  group  of  American  businessmen  is 
planning  to  form  its  own  "Peace  Corps"  to 
help  small  companlee  in  underdeveloped 
nations  abroad. 

"We  want  to  show  people  that  the  free  en- 
terprise system  is  a  good  one."  says  Thomas 
O.  Thomas  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  as 
quoted  by  the  National  Obeerver. 

Thomas  is  an  employee  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  the  De- 
partment's foreign  aid  office,  which  wUl  pro- 
vide an  initial  $1  mlUion  to  kick  off  the 
project.  Eventually,  it  wUl  operate  solely 
on  private  donations. 

Not  yet  t>earlng  an  official  name — it  Is 
informally  called  the  Executive  Service 
Corps — the  group  plans  to  utilize  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  both  retired  (but 
untlred)  executives  as  weU  as  younger  men. 
The  latter  would  take  leaves  of  absence  from 
their  companies  for  oversea  service  of  3 
months  to  2  years. 
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Xxplainlng  the  type  of  aid  the  Americana 
would  offer.  Thomaa  dtea  the  example  of  a 
ahoe  company  in  Colombia.  It  makee  good 
ahoee,  haa  grxxl  workers,  but  tt  in  financial 
trouble. 

'"niey  need  aomethlng  to  determine  the 
per  imit  oost  for  each  ahoe."  aaya  Thomaa, 
"taking  in  the  coat  of  leather,  labor,  over- 
head, then  adding  a  profit  margin,  ao  a  fair, 
but  profitable,  aalea  price  can  be  eatab- 
llshed." 

Othe^  types  of  help  «rould  be  advice  on 
setting  up  an  aaaembly  line  or  streamlining 
manufacturing  and  administrative  methods. 

Under  the  program,  the  foreign  company 
wo\ild  pay  ita  Amertcan  executive  the  aam* 
aalary  aa  it  would  a  local  nu^  The  oorp* 
headqxiarters  in  America  would  pay  travel 
expenaea  and  any  salary  supplement*. 

During  his  tour  of  service,  the  American 
would  train  a  local  man  to  take  ovo'  the  Job 
when  he  leaves. 

Thla  la  the  kind  of  "capitalist  subverelon" 
we  diould  be  telling  the  worid  about 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


or  mw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
believing  that  widespread  citizen  involve- 
ment in  public  affairs  Is  wm^ntial  In 
today's  world.  I  have  said  often  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  sDecial  rc- 
q^onsibility  to  bring  substantive  Issues  to 
their  communities  for  discussioxL    Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  the 
individual  citizen  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment and  to  make  his  voice  heard. 
Since  my  election  to  Congress,  together 
with  the  Reform  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Manhattan's  West  Side.  I  have  spcmaored 
an  annual  aU-day  community  confer- 
ence.   Our  nonpartisan  conferences  pro- 
vide  a  unique  omMrtunlty  for  a  sharlnff 
of  knowledge  and  ideas  on  major  Issues. 
On  February  1, 1964,  we  spoosored  our 
fourth  annual  all-day  eoolereoce.    This 
year's  topic.  "The  Consumer  and  the 
Economy,"  attracted  more  than   1.000 
concerned  citizens  who  attended  the  6 
panels  and  the  plenary  session  at  Inter- 
national House.  As  in  past  years,  the  en- 
thusiastic resiTonse  demonstrated  4hat 
this  effort  to  bring  together  citizens,  Oov- 
emment  officials,  labor  and  business  rep- 
resentatives, university  professors,  and 
other   experts   produces   a   stlmulatint 
forum.   Tlie  cross-fertilization  en««ndera 
new    thinking    and    fresh    approaches 
which  are  vital  In  a  democratic  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  Prof.  J(rtm  Kenneth  Oalbraith 
our  former  Ambassador  to  India,  and 
George  Collins,  acting  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  mtematlonal  Union  of  Elec- 
trical. Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  for 
their  contributions  to  the  plenary  session 
and  to  the  experts  who  participated  in 
the  panels.   Among  the  outstanding  pan- 
elists were:  Paul  Rand  Dlzon.  Chairman, 
Federal  TmOe  Commission;   George  p' 
Lanlck,  Commiarimier,  UJ3.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  William  Capron 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis-' 


era;  and  J.  A.  Stockfisch,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Treasury  Department. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  Ansonla 
Independent  Democrats.  FJDJl.-Wood- 
row  WUsfxi  Democrats,  Fort  Washing- 
ton-Manhattanvflle  Reform  Democrats, 
Heights  Reform  Democrats,  JJ».K.  Mld- 
dty  Democrats,  New  Chelsea  Reform 
Democrats,  Reform  Independent  Demo- 
crats, Riverside  Democrats.  West  Side 
Democratic  Club,  and  Columbia-Barnard 
Democratic  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate Hermine  Brucker  and  Daniel  J. 
Nelson,  cochairmen.  whose  tireless  effwts 
and  leadership  made  the  conference  such 
a  success.    I  also  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  aU  those  who  worked  along 
with  them,  including  Janet  F.  Schmidt, 
secretary;    Ira   Zimmerman,   treasurer; 
Susan  Cohn.  club  coordinator;   Judith 
Charles  and  Carmen  Pertierra,  publicity; 
Sara  Silon,  arrangements  director;  Rob^ 
ert  V,  Engle,  program  design;  the  club 
representatives:  Frank  Baraff.  Barbara 
Blake,   Daniel   Chill,  Robert   Clampltt, 
Gerald  Duffy,  Daniel  Livingston,  Eileen 
Lottman.    Lecmard    Plato,    and    igmii 
Schattner;    the  panel  chairmen:    Max 
Domtarow,  Noel  Ellison.  Andrew  Gold- 
man, Marvin  Lleberman,  Kurt  Salzinger, 
Morton  Sehiff ,  and  Irytng  Wolf  son. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  valuable 
services  of  the  West  Side  public  officials 
who  acted  as  moderators  of  the  various 
panels:  State  Senator  Manfred  Ohren- 
stein.  State  Assemblymen  Albert  Blu- 
menthal  and  Jerome  Kretchmer,  and 
City  Oouncilmen  Theodore  Weiss  and 
Paul  O'Dwyer.  Mrs.  MatUda  De  Sllva 
ot  the  Department  of  Labor,  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  also  served  as  a 
panel  moderator. 

In  order  to  make  siu-e  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  open  to  the  public  with- 
out ehaive.  a  large  number  of  commu- 
nity sponsm's  gmerously  ree^xxided.  In- 
dicating thAt  the  people  of  the  West  Side 
are  proud  to  support  the  annual  con- 
fermces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  possible  to  men- 
tion aU  of  the  individuals  who  have 
worked  to  make  our  conferences  possible. 
However,  I  know  that  without -the  in- 
credible energy,  devotion,  and  commit- 
ment of  the  late  Gertrude  Miller  who 
pioneered  the  earlier  conferences,  this 
year's  forum  would  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbc(hu>  an  article  reporting  the 
address  of  Senator  Hart  and  Professor 
Galbralth  at  the  plenary  session  which 
appeared  on  February  6.  1964,  in  the 
Momingslder.  the  weekly  community 
newspaper  published  in  the  Momingslde 
Heights  area: 

[From  the  Uomingsider,  Feb. «,  1964] 
OALBBAmi  Uioxa  Battu  Against  "Httmbuo" 

John  Kenneth  Oalbraith.  the  Canadian- 
born  Harvard  economist  who  has  written 
talked,  or  provoked  much  of  the  Uberai 
dialog  in  America  during  the  past  25  years 
agitated  Saturday  in  a  talk  at  International 
Houae  for  a  "revolution  against  himibug"  in 
American  life,  intellect,  politics,  and  forelen 
policy.  ^ 

Professor  Oalbraith  and  Senator  PmLip  A. 
Haet.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  addressed  an 
aU-day  public  conference  on  "The  Cons\mier 
and  the  Economy."  sponsored  by  C!ongreaa- 
man  Wiujam  f.  Rtaw.  the  Riverside  Demo- 


crata,  and  nine  other  West  Side  Democratic 
clube. 

Congreaaman  Rtak,  who  was  scheduled  to 
address  the  conference,  stayed  in  Waahing- 
ton  Saturday  to  participate  in  Hbuae  debate 
OT  pending  dvfl  right*  legislatton.    His  wife 
Prlacilla,  dtiivored  hia  speech  for  him 

Professor  Oalbraith,  who  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge last  year  after  serving  8  years  as  VS 
Ambassador  to  India,  spoke  despite  an  at- 
tack of  influenaa  and  a  atulPed  nose. 

Hardly  referring  to  hia  prepaied  text 
(which  was  on  The  Problem  of  Poverty)  the 
56-year-old  author  at  "The  Affluent  Society" 
and  former  Fortune  magaHne  editor,  spoke 
to  a  standing-room-only  assemblage  of  over 
850  In  the  International  House  auditorium 
A  total  <rf  nearly  1,100  people  turned  out  for 
the  conference. 

Profeeeor  Galbralth  said  that  Uberals  and 
sensible  people  must  wage  a  never-ending 
battle  against  humbug  and  iHxjfltecrlng  In 
the  political  and  economic  establishments 
He  said  he  was  drilghted  that  a  new  gen- 
wation  <rf  muckrakers  led  by  auch  wHtera  as 
Rachel  Caraoa  and  Jesalca  Mitford  were  pub- 
lishing disagreeable  books. 

"These  people  name  namM."  he  said.  They 
are  not  afraid,  he  contlnued/to  offend  "Gen- 
eral Motors.  General  Samoff.  General  Clay 
or  any  of  the  other  generals." 

"We  must  ahow  that  horrid  noises  wUl 
ctMne  ftom  aenalble  peoide  •  •  •  when  con- 
cessions are  made  to  the  cave  dweUers." 

In  a  rambling  talk.  Professor  Galbralth 
evoked  laughter  and  applause  with  digres- 
sions on  Panama  ("we  try  to  merchandise  our 
errors  and  omtesiona  as  the  machinations  of 
the  Communists.  Castro  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  everything  that  happens").  Gold- 
water  ("povoty  it  would  seem  is  caiised  by 
Ignorance,  lacft  of  ambition,  and  faUure  to 
own  a  departmoit  atcwe").  Rodtefeller  ("I 
have  great  sympathy  for  Nelson  •  •  •  4  or 
6  years  ago  he  was  for  everything  the  estjflj- 
llahment  was  f or  •  •  •  now  he^  being  ad- 
vised (not  even)  to  talk  about  home  and 
mother") .  and  Members  ot  the  UJS.  Senate 
("I  would  like  to  see  a  study  made  of  the 
effect  of  age  on  legislative  performance  ") 

"TokMilsm."  Profeaaor  Gal»»aith  aald.  "is 
an  extension  of  humbUg.  (We  cannot)  close 
our  eyes  to  •  •  •  the  bypassed  people,  the 
people  who  have  been  left  in  poverty." 

In  the  past,  we  have  h^Md  that  a  general 
Increase  In  economic  activity— a  stepping  up 
•  of  the  growth  rate— would  solve  the  problem. 
We  have  come  now  to  realize  that  people  can 
benefit  from  improved  economic  conditions 
only  u  they  are  able  to  participate  in  the 
economy.  This  means  that  tliey  mxist  be 
physically  and  mantaUy  pi^Mtfed.  They 
must  be  In  communities  where  there  are  Job 
opportunities  and  they  must  not  be  denied 
opportunities  because  ot  race. 

"The  attack  on  poverty  must  be  part  of  a 
new  and  enlarged  concern  for  the  quality 
of  our  pubUc  aervlcee.  •  •  •  It  ia  the  poor 
who  need  parka  and  whoee  children  need 
swimming  pools.  Only  the  poor  live  in  the 
slums  and  require  the  myriad  of  services  that, 
we  may  hope,  will  one  day  mitigate  urbcui 
congestion  and  public  squalor  *  *  *  It  is 
the  schools  of  slum  .dwellers  and  wage  and 
salary  workers  which  would  be  principally 
improved  by  Federal  aid  to  education.  •  •  • 
It  la  the  poor  children  who  play  in  dirty 
streets.  It  Is  th*lr  fathers  who  get  laid  off 
when  public  w<H-ks  are  suddenly  cut  back. 

"Public  servicea  have,  to  use  the  econo- 
mists word,  a  strong  redistribution  effect. 
And  this  effect  ia  atrongly  in  favor  of  those 
with  lower  Incomea.  Thoee  who  clamor  the 
"loudest  for  pubUc  economy  are."  Profes- 
sor Galbralth  continued,  "those  tm  whom 
public  servicea  do  the  leaat.  It  ia  evident 
that  tax  reduction  that  affecta  public  aerv- 
lcee has  a  double  effect  in  comforting  the 
comfortable  and  afflicting  the  poor." 

Senator  Hait  said  that  free  competitive 
enterprise  was  present  in  the  United  States 
"more  in  thecn^  than  in  practice." 
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if  not  impoaalble— particvUarly  if  com- 
pounded by  a  net  weight  designation  which 
cant  be  found,  in  this  way  consxuners  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  tha  nonprlce  competitive 
efforts  of  manufacturers  who  seek  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  price  competition. 

In  a  recent  federal  Trade  Commission 
case  which  Involved  the  packaging  methods 
of  a  manufacturer  of  |^t-wrapped  mate- 
rial. Commissioner  nimi^n  tiad  this  to  say: 
"'or  a  seller  to  i>ackage  goods  in  con- 
tainers which — unknown  to  the  consimier — 
are  appreciably  oversized  or  in  containers 
so  shaped  as  to  create  the  optical  illusion 
of  being  larger  than  convenUonally  shaped 
containers  of  eqiial  or  greater  capacity,  is 
as  much  a  deceptive  practice  and  an  unfair 
method  of  competiUon.  as  If  the  seller  were 
to  make  an  explicit  false  statement  of  the 
quantity  or  dimensions  of  his  goods." 

Even  where  there  is  an  appearance  of  price 
competition,  the  appearance  Itself  may  be 
deceptive.  One  of  the  charges  against  the 
manufacturer  in  this  same  case  was  that  he 
had  pretlcketed  his  merchandise  with  flctl- 
tlo\is  prices  so  that  retailers  could  have 
sales  which  supposedly  offered  great  bar- 
gains to  the  consumer.  The  manufacturer 
made  no  effort  to  deny  the  charge;  instead 
he  contended  that,  since  pracUcally  every 
company  In  the  Industry  engages  in  the 
same  misleading  practice,  it  was  unfair  to 
single  him  out  for  complaint.  These  forms 
of  nonprlce  competiUon  serve  only  the 
aharpohooting  manufactiirer  or  producer  at, 
literally,  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Another    adverse    characteristic    of    non- 
prlce competition  from  the  standpoint   of 
the  consumer  can  be  Its  great  cost  for  which 
the  consumer,  not  the  seUer,  must  pay.    The 
most  dramaUc  examples  of  this  cost  were 
found  In  the  course  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittees  hearings  on  the 
prescription   drug   industry,    in   which   the 
manufacturer's  selling  efforts  are   directed 
toward  inducing  ttie  physician  to  prescribe 
by  his  particular  trade  name.     Twenty-two 
of  the  largest  drug  companies  provided  data 
on  their  1958  operations  to  the  subcommit- 
tee.    In  that  year  their  combined  total  of 
advertising  and  promotional  expenses  came 
to  nearly  #000  mllUon.     It  was  estimated 
that  the  total  for  the  whole  Industry  would 
have  been  at  least  $760  million  in  1968  and 
probably  the  figure  lias  risen  substantially 
since  then.  ""~iy 

One  physician  who  appeared  as  a  witness 
in  tha  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  stated  that  the 
postage  bill  alone  for  the  material  maUed  to 
physicians  would  build  at  least  three  large 
hospitals  a  year,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the 
advertising  which  went  Into  piiyslclans' 
vrastebaskets  oould  probably  build  and  equip 
«)  ho^taU.  He  suggested  that:  "It  would 
take  two  railroad  maUcars.  no  large  mall- 
trucks,  and  800  postmen  to  dellever  the  daUy 
load  of  drug  circulars  and  samples  to  doctors 
U  mailed  to  one  single  city.  Then  after  be- 
ing deUvered.  it  would  take  over  25  trash 
tnicks  to  haul  it  away,  to  be  burned  on  a 
dump  pile  whose  blaze  would  be  seen  for  50 
miles  around." 

Another  physician  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  tfie  industry  spent  to  persuade  doc- 
tors to  Prescribe  Its  products  was  nearly  four 
times  the  combined  operating  budgets  of  all 
of  the  medlcai  schools  In  the  country. 

The  cost  of  nonprlce  competition  to  the 
consumer  Is  sometimes  staggering.  Every- 
one recognizes  the  producer's  need  for  adver- 
tising and  marketing  the  sale  of  his  products. 
But  advertising,  promotional  efforts,  gim- 
mickry, and  adherence  to  coetly  systems  of 
distribution  offer  the  oonsiimer  no  substitute 
for  price  oon^)etltlan.  The  consumer  must 
ultimately  bear  and  pay  for  these  costs.  In 
the  pharmaceutical  industry,  for  example  it 
haa  been  estimated  that  the  $750  million  for 
promotion  to  doctors  alone  ultimately  may 
add  more  than  a  billion  doUars  to  the  con- 
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siuners'  bills  as  the  speclAc  markups  over 
ooat  are  added  at  the  varloua  leveU  of  dis- 
tribution. And  If  we  foUow  this  chain  of 
reasoning  through  industry  after  Industry 
it  becomes  clear  that  much  of  the  increase 
In  t»u  cost  of  living  might  weU  be  caused  by 
the  increased  ooat  of  nonprloe  competition. 

As  indicated,  the  reason  is  that  thi^  la  a 
form  of  oompetitioQ  In  which  the  oonsiuner 
reaps  few  benefits  when  compared  to  the  In- 
pocket    savings    which  -price    competition 
would  provide.     Moixprlca  competition  also 
frequenUy  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
small  competitor,  no  matter  how  efficient  he 
may  be.    Victory  in  some  fbcms  of  nonprlce 
competition  may  go  not  to  the  firm  with 
the  lower  costs  or  the  best  product*  but  to 
the  company  which  can  spend  the  most  on 
adveartlslng,  sales  iM^anotion,  model  changes 
etc.     In  this  ktod  of  race  the  smaller  com- 
petitive producer  can  seldom  win.     And  as 
the  smaller  competitor  losea  his  share  of  the 
market,   another  element  tending   to  keep 
prioee  down  disappeara.    The  threat  of  mar- 
ket entry  by  new  firms,  the  spur  to  keeping 
prices  down  where  many  independenta  are 
vying  for  a  share  of  the  market,  diminishes 
as  concentration  in  a  given  product  market 
grows.    And  conceotrated  industries,  in  turn 
can  use  their  monopoly  power  to  take  even 
larger  shares  of  the  market  through  non- 
prlce competitive  techniques. 

In  fact,  by  your  purchases  you  may  be  sub- 
sldlzlng  a  rise  in  your  own  cost  of  Uving. 

Contributing  to  the  decline  of  price  com- 
petition and  the  emphasU  on  nonprlce  forms 
of  competition  is  a  practice  caUed  price 
leadership.  It  occurs,  most  often.  In  highly 
concentrated  industries  or  in  indusSrles 
where  one  firm  occupies  a  dominant  ooei- 
Mon.  *^ 


The  leading  firm  esUbllshes  a  price  for  the 
product  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  rela- 
tionship to  supply  or  demand,  the  ciasaical 
regulators  of  the  market.  The  other  firms 
foUow  suit.  The  prospective  buyer  is  faced 
with  a  single  i«^ce  for  the  prodiict  or  finding 
a  substitute.  When  this  occurs  In  basic  in- 
dustries, the  latter  choice  is  not  always  read- 
Uy  available. 

In  this  situation,  rather  than  market  forces 
controUlng  competition,  the  competitors  are 
controlling  the  market. 

Reference  to  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  administered  prices  in  tha  steel  Industry 
may  help  to  Illustrate  this  problem. 

As  brought  ouf  In  the  hearings,  before  the 
formation  of  United  Stetea  Steel  in  1901 
price  competition  In  steel  was  the  nUe  rather 
than  the  exception.  Although  efforts  were 
sometimes  made  to  control  the  market 
through  loose  pools  or  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments, they  generaUy  broke  down  when  de- 
mand fell  off.  It  U  true  that  prices  rose  when 
the  steel  business  was  booming,  but  it  Is 
equally  true  that  prices  would  fall  sharply 
whenever  the  demand  for  steel  dropped  much 
below  the  Industry's  production  capacity. 

The  reasons  for  this  were  dearly' stated 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Corporations  in 
1911:  "In  1890  there  were  scarcely  any  con- 
solidations of  the  modem  type  in  the  steel 
Industry.  (The  Industry]  was  characterized 
by  the  competition  of  a  large  nimiber  of 
Independent  concerns  •  •  •.  These  con- 
cerns were  distinct  entities  with  respect  to 
ownership." 

The  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  In  1901  changed  the  industry's  struc- 
ture. Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  a  company 
which — through  control  of  ore  and  coal  sup- 
piles,  transportation  facilities,  pig  Iron,  ingot, 
semlflnlsbed  and  finished  steel  capacity — was 
able  to  dominate  the  whole  Industry. 

Since  that  time  United  States  Steel's 
ability  t»  "set  the  pace"  has  remained  un- 
challenged. In  1936  the  president  of  United 
States  Steel  could  say,  with  great  confidence, 
to  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler:  "I  would  say 
we  generally  make  the  prices." 
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The  bout  between  the  late  Preefdent  Ken- 
nedy and  the  ^tcd  industry  rather  dramati- 
cally highlighted  what  I  am  talking  about. 
At  that  time  the  forcefulness  of  a  strong 
President  caused  the  steel  Industry  to  back- 
track. Since  that  time,  however,  selective 
price  Increases  have  been  quleUy  at  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  is  nothing 
illegal  involved  in  price  leadership  in  and 
of  Itself.  Nor  do  I  Intend  these  remarks  to 
be  a  condemnation  of  the  steel  industry. 
So  long  aa  others  are  doing  the  same  thing 
and  the  method  of  pricing  does  not  violate 
the  law,  a  good  argument  could  be  made  out 
for  this  form  of  pricing  by  Industry  leaders. 

The  point  is  that  ovir  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy does  not  work  according  to  the  classical 
model  on  which  it  is  based.  If  the  standard 
of  price-leadership  dominates  pricing  in 
basic  materiala  it  can  resxilt  in  the  con- 
sumer paying  more  for  the  finished  product 
and  lead  to  even  greater  reliance  on  nonprlce 
forms  of  competiUon. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  be  aware  of  these 
competitive  forces  at  work  in  our  economy 
and  how  they  reach  into  the  pocketbook  of 
the  oonsumer.  It  Is  Important  that  we  not 
dose  our  eyes  to  economic  reality  and  assume 
that  the  market  is  regulated  in  all  cases  by 
forces  that,  in  fact,  do  not  exist.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  that  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  oiu'  free  enterprise  S3rstem  n:iay 
be  present  more  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

Having  said  this,  I  cdtafeas  that  I  do  not 
have  the  answers.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  search 
assiduously  for  answers  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Certainly  recognition  of 
reality  Is  the  first  step  to  finding  solutions. 

And  I  hope  that  I  have  also  indicated  that 
the  antitrust  laws  are  not  a  vague  collection 
of  rules  about  which  only  manufactiirers  and 
businessmen  need  be  concerned. 

The  form  of  our  antitrust  laws  and  their 
administTation  directly  affect  every  con- 
sumer. And  the  effect  Is  concrete,  not 
theoretical.  The  effeet^  determines  to  a 
great  extent  how  much  your  dollar  will  buy. 
And  the  buying  power  of  the  consumer  d<d- 
lar  is  in  the  long  run  what  the  antitrust 
laws  are  all  about. 

If  I  have  confused  rather  than  enlightened, 
let  me  say  that  this  entire  sphere  of  eco- 
nomic activity  has  sometimes  been  confused 
because  of  the  darkness  surrounding  much 
of  Its  operation.  Hopefully,  our  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in  the  years 
ahead  can  throw  light  in  a  way  that  will 
benefit  both  business  and  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
In  the  RscoRo  a  summary  of  the  morning 
panel  on  "Health  Care:  Cost  and  Qual- 
ity" which  was  prepared  by  a  reporter 
of  the  Momlngslder: 

Speakers:  Dr.  Oeorge  Baehr,  chairman. 
New  Tort  State  PubUo  Health  CouncU;  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Carroll,  director  of  economic  re- 
search, Merck  *  Co.;  Miss  Kvelyn  Dubrow, 
ohairman,  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Legislation:  Dr.  Gerald  Dorman,  m«n- 
ber,  board  of  trustees,  AMA. 

Dr.  Baer  said  that  the  overall  cost  of 
drugs  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  in 
the  past  decade  because  the  consumption 
has  increased.  Each  person  now  purchases 
6>4  prescriptions  i>er  year,  he  noted;  the 
greater  \ise  of  drugs  arises  from  new  medical 
discoveries.  A  few  years  ago,  he  said,  a 
patient  with  pneumonia  spent  2  weeks  in 
the  hospital  and  had  only  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
of  recovering  his  health.  Now,  a  patient 
spends  4  days  in  the  hospital.  Is  treated 
with  antibiotics,  and  has  a  hundred  percent 
chance  ot  reoovering,  he  oontiniied.  The 
treatment  with  antibiotics  is  costiy,  and  In- 
dividual patients  find  their  care  and  drug 
coata  expensive,  yet,  all  ta  all,  drug  costs 
have  decreased,  be  said. 


Miss  Dubrow  spoke  on  the  unions  and 
medical  care.  She  said  that  the  unions  were 
among  the  first  to  take  out  health  insuxanoa 
p<^icles  for  tbelr  workers.  In  another  Ttln. 
ahe  said  that  production  in  f  actorlea  and 
in  other  Joba  tell  off  because  workers  avoid 
going  to  the  doetor  until  they  are  serioosly 
ill.  If  they  ooold  go  when  they  are  slmidy 
feeling  "out  of  sorts"  and  receive  a  checkup 
and  advice,  they  would  have  satlsfaetiaa 
and  help,  and  would  not  lose  worktlme. 
The  workers  tLVoUl  doctors  because  of  the 
high  costs  of  office  visits,  but  in  so  doing, 
they  Infilct  upon  themselves  the  even  higher 
costs  of  medical  care  which  they  reqvdre 
later,  when  they  are  seriously  ill. 

There  are  many  "drug"  frauds  against  the 
American  public,  she  said.  Niunerous  tele- 
vision programs,  she  noted,  advertise  drugs 
that  people  can  take  for  deficiencies  or  Ul- 
nesses.  Most  of  these  drugs  are  nonessen- 
tial to  a  person's  health,  but  the  television 
commercials  make  them  sound  absolutely 
essential,  she  said.  Her  answer  to  the  med- 
ical problem  in  America  was  "cradle  to 
grave"  compulsory  health  programs,  spon- 
sored by  the  Government. 

Dr.  Dorman  said  that  drugs  purchased 
under  their  basic  names  are  lees  expensive 
than  the  same  drugs  pmrchased  imder  a 
brand  name.  As  an  example  he  cited  aspirin, 
which  Is  cheaper  than  aspirin  preparations 
such  as  Anacln  or  Bxifferin.  Doctors  are 
brainwashed  by  salesmen  to  purchase  drugs 
under  brand  names,  he  said. 

Dr.  Dorman  criticized  the  imlon  health 
centers,  which  labor  unions  establish 
throughout  the  various  cities  in  the  United 
States.  He  beUeves  that  they  are  not  cen- 
trally located  for  their  workers'  convenience. 
He  also  believes  that  the  various  unions 
should  consolidate  their  medical  care.  Each 
union  has  a  center  of  its  own  for  its  own 
workers  and  the  various  unions  will  not 
"get  together"  on  handling  each  other's  pa- 
tients, he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  summary 
of  the  morning  panel  on  "Automation, 
Unemployment  and  Poverty"  which  was 
prepared  by  a  reporter  of  the  Moming- 
sider: 

Speakers:  William  Capron,  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Michael  Har- 
rington, author  of  "The  Other  America"; 
George  ColUns.  acting  secretary-treasurer. 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers;  Robert  Lekacliman,  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Barnard  College. 

Mr.  Oaivon  led  off  the  discuaslon.  He 
said,  "there's  a  danger  of  making  tills  mter- 
relaUonshlp  too  simple  (automation  to  un- 
employment to  poverty) .  It  misses  the  mark 
rather  widely,  and  it  can  lead  us  down  pc^cy 
paths  that  we  would  not  want  to  follow." 

"The  Government,"  he  said,  "has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  technological  change,  as 
long  as  it's  discharging  its  responsibility  for 
the  adjustment  that's  going  to  be  necessary." 

In  another  point,  the  economist  said  that 
unemployment  is  the  result  of  "lnadeq\iate 
total  demand  for  goods  and  services,"  and 
ha  noted  that  the  tax  cut  was  LnsUtuted  to 
get  at  the  demand  problem.  It  will  release 
billions  of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  into 
the  economy,  he  said,  and  that  that  in  turn 
would  increase  the  demand  for  labor. 
Streaalng  that  "it's  not  a  quick  cure,"  'Ut. 
Capron  said,  "I'm  convinced  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  well  have  an  economy  that's 
moving  up  to  total  employment." 

He  continued.  "We  could  cure  povo^y  al- 
most ovemi^t.  We  oould  bring  every  Amer- 
ican family  up  to  $8,000  a  year.  But  that 
would  not  cm-e  povmrty.  Its  roots  lie  deep. 
The  lack  of  Income  Is  a  symptom  of  poverty, 
not  its  cause.  Real  poverty  lasts  not  only  a 
lifetime  but  too  trequentiy  passB»  from  one 
generation  to  another.  For  a  whole  segment 
of  the  popvtlatlon,  relief  has  become  a  way 
of  life." 


We  must  apiwoaoh  poverty,  he  said,  as  a 
longer  range  prolAem.  to  get  at  its  roou 
rather  than  eUminate  some  (rf  its  symptoms. 
The  focus,  he  brieves,  should  be  on  the 
younger  people.  As  f ar  aa  the  older  people 
are  oonoemed.  he  aaid,  if  s  dlfflcult  for  them 
to  escape  a  oondltloB  in  which  they've  lived 
aU  their  Uves. 

Michael  Hsrringtoii.  whose  book  Is  widely 
credited  for  having  awakened  the  country 
to  the  widespread  povaity  that  exists,  spoke 
next.  He  suggested  three  steps  that  must  be 
taken  in  a  broad  attack  on  poverty:  first, 
that  we  must  know  its  dimensions;  second, 
that  we  must  realise  that  what  we  have  Is 
a  political  la'oblens  that  must  be  solved  by 
political  means;  and  third,  that  there  must 
be  Federal  planning.  The  President's  war  on 
poverty,  he  said,  "is  only  the  merest  begin- 
ning •  •  •  It  is.  thank  God,  a  beginning." 

On  the  dlmensi<»is  of  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, he  said,  "the  actual  number  of  poor 
is  open  to  argument:  According  to  President 
Johnson,  there  are  35  million,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  populatlcm;  other  estimates  range 
higher.  My  own.  he  said,  is  40  to  50  million. 
Leon  Keyserllng,  he  pointed  out,  has  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  the  population — 
or  about  77  milUcm  persons — are  either  im- 
poverished or  deprived.  We  now  know,  he 
continued,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple over  65  are  "condemned  to  a  lonely,  bit- 
ter, impoverished  old  age";  we  know  that 
racial  impoverishment  Is  an  added  problem; 
we  know  that  rural  poverty  is  enormous;  and 
we  know  that  among  the  poor  the  largest  age 
group  is  under  18.  Th«-e'B  a  grave  danger, 
he  said,  of  "hereditary  poverty,"  the  com- 
munication of  poverty  from  one  generation 
to  another.  We  also  know,  he  continued, 
that  poor  people  get  sick  more  often,  that 
they  have  a  higher  incidence  of  neuroses  and 
psychoses.  The  poor  are  the  least  educated 
In  society,  he  said,  and  finally,  they  are  ill 
hoxised. 

On  the  war  on  poverty  as  a  political  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Harrington  said,  "The  spending  of 
money  always  Involves  poUtics."  He  called 
the  $200  to  $600  million  that  is  going  to  be 
spent  in  Johnson's  program  "the  barest,  most 
impoverished  beginning,"  and  he  quoted  the 
New  York  Times  as  saying  that  It  is  hardly 
enough  for  a  skirmish  much  less  total  war. 
The  Dlziecrats,  he  pointed  out,  do  not  want 
to  solve  the  jvoblem  of  poverty;  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  dominate  Congress,  we  are 
not  going  to  approach  the  problem  as  mas- 
sively as  IB  necessary.  We  must,  he  said,  have 
a  new  allnement.  lAter,  during  the  question 
period,  he  said  that  the  Democratic  Party 
must  become  truly  the  liberal  party;  the 
Republican,  truly  the  conservative.  He  said. 
"The  AMA  Is  for  the  maintenance  of  poverty." 
as  far  as  Medicare  is  concerned;  the  farm 
btireaucracy  is  for  the  maintenance  of  pov- 
erty, when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the 
migrant  farmworker;  the  racists  are  for  the 
maintenance  of  poverty,  as  long  as  the  alter- 
native means  uplifting  the  Negro;  and  the 
chief  city  planners — the  real  estate  specula- 
ton — are  for  the  maintenance  of  poverty. 

His  third  point  was  that  "any  serious  war 
on  poverty  has  to  have  Federal  norms."  He 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Capron.  It  is  not,  he 
said,  simply  a  matter  of  Increasing  aggregate 
demand.  In  the  next  6  years,  he  pointed 
out,  an  additional  16.1  million  Jobs  will  be 
needed  Just  to  maintain  the  level  of  \mem- 
ployment  that  now  exists.  If  we  fall  to  pro- 
vide these  Jobs,  unemployment  will  leap  to 
8,  9,  iO  percent  of  the  working  force,  he 
said.  The  total  problem,  he  stressed,  is  so 
massive — Chousing,  education.  Jobs  and  many 
related  problems — ^that  there  must  be  a  "co- 
ordinated ai^MToach"  to  them,  and  that 
means  Federal  planning  on  a  grand  scale. 

George  Collins  was  the  next  speaker.  The 
rediscovery  of  poverty.  Me  said,  is  "long  over- 
due *  *  *.  The  unhappy  fact  Is  that  we 
have  not  achieved  one  of  FJDJl.'s  goals." 
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eacerpta  from  the  remarks  of  the  panel- 
iets: 

Speakers:  Paul  R.  EMxon.  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  OninmlHston;  Sidney  W. 
Dean.  Jr..  praeldent.  Ventores  Dervelop- 
meot  Corp.;  Stephen  Dietz.  executive 
Tiee  president.  Kenyon  k  Bokhardt,  Inc.; 
MDdrad  E.  Brady,  assistant  director, 
Gonaamers  VviaD. 

From  the  remarks  of  Paul  Rand 
Dixon: 

It  la  In  connection  with  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  oompetiUve  frame- 
work for  economic  growth  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlsalon  has,  by  virtue  of  the  man- 
dates of  the  statutes  it  administers,  a  respon- 
sttilllty  In  the  scheme  of  our  national  life 
that  Is  exceeded  by  few  if  any  other  agencies. 

Beoent  growth  of  omi  eoonocny  has  been 
phenomenal.  Advertising  of  the  proper  kind 
can  contribute  mightily  to  this  prospective 
growth  and  to  the  more  abundant  satisfac- 
tion of  the  constimer  needs  of  all  Americans 
which  will  result  from  such  growth. 

And  I  reafllrm  here  and  now.  without 
equivocation,  my  long-held  position  that  ad- 
vertising which  helps  consumers  make  in- 
telligent choices  Is  the  kind  which  stimulates 
growth — ^without  such  advertising,  we  iwob- 
aUy  could  never  have  achieved  our  present 
state  of  well-being;  without  it  we  likely  can 
never  substantially  improve  our  poeltlon. 

Tet,  like  most  good  things,  advertising  has 
been  wrongly  used — used  in  a  way  that  was 
not  In  the  public  interest.  For  it  has  been 
employed,  not  to  help  consumers  make  in- 
telligent choices,  but  sometimes  as  a  monop- 
(Alstlo  weapon  to  destroy  competition  and 
frequently  as  a  deceptive  one  to  corrupt  it. 

In  meeting  its  obligation  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system,  within  the  framework  of  which  our 
growth  must  occur,  the  Commission  acts  not 
only  to  eliminate  monopolistic  practices,  but 
also  to  remove  those  that  are  false  or  decep- 
tive. 

Prom  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Dletz: 

Advertising  Is  a  means  of  communication 
and  persuasion.    As  is  oratory. 

While  its  primary  use  in  this  country  Is 
for  the  advocacy  of  the  purchase  of  material 
things.  It  is  also  used  by  political  parties, 
educational  Instituttons.  museums,  airt  gal- 
leries, philanthropic  and  charitable  organi- 
zations, churches,  and  various  governmental 
bodies. 

What  Is  advertising's  economic  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  our  free  society  T  It 
Is  a  means  available  to  all  of  entry  Into  a 
market.  Given  a  new  and  superior  product, 
advertising  facllltatee  Its  entry  Into  the  mar- 
ket and  its  growth. 

Advertising  promotes  growth  because  It 
speeds  the  acceptance  of  innovation. 

The  ethics  of  advertising,  as  of  any  public 
activity,  are  legitimate  matters  of  public 
concern.  Truth  In  advertising  would  seem 
to  be  a  minimal  standard  of  conduct  to 
which  we  would  all  agree.  But  when  we  try 
to  define  truth,  we  have  difficulty  and  dis- 
agreement, not  because  one  side  Is  good  and 
the  other  bad,  but  because  truth  Is  not  al- 
ways an  easy  concept  to  deal  with. 

Much  criticism  of  advertising  stems  from 
the  belief  that  "jjersuasion"  is  necessarily 
unethical.  I  cannot  agree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  persuasion  Is  the  very  stuff  of  life,  of 
change,  of  movement.  There  are,  of  course, 
limits  to  the  kinds  of  persuasion  which  are 
acceptahle  in  the  pnbUc  interest,  and  these 
limits  are  violated  In  many  waika  of  life. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  vlolaUen.  In  my  opinion, 
to  failure  to  disclose  the  self-interest  of  the 
IndlTldual  doing  the  persuading.  Advertis- 
ing to  the  most  open  persuarton  there  is — 
for  the  self -Interest  of  the  advertiser  to  plain 
for  an  to  see. 


Prom  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Mildred  E 
Brady: 

There  to  no  escaping  the  eonelualon  that 
advertising,  taken  aa  a  total  Impact  on 
todays  living,  has  simply  grown  out  of  hand, 
instead  of  serving  the  oooaamer.  It  abuses 
Wm^  Tha  BIOS*  obvious  thing  about  adver- 
tising as  we  e^Mrtsnce  It  In  1M4  to  that  It 
to  excessive — eaocaslve  In  Its  amount,  eK- 
cesslve  in  Ita  Inalatence,  excesalve  la  its 
blatancy. 

Advertising  expenditures  are  estimated  to 
be  IIS  bUllon  a  year.  And  that's  a  conserva- 
tive estimate — 1.2  percent  of  dtoposable  in- 
come—an Increase  of  l«  percent  from  1960 
when  the  percentage  was  2.7  percent.  It  Is 
nearly  double  the  amount  we  spend  for  med- 
ical and  dental  services;  it  to  a%  times  what 
we  spend  for  private  education  at  all  levels; 
it  U  more  than  we  spend  for  all  the  gas  and 
oU  to  operate  the  60  million  passenger  cars 
on  the  road,  and  It  Is  more  than  all  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  rental  housing. 

This  to  not  to  say  that  the  use  of  today's 
remarkable  communications  medli  to  con- 
vey Information  about  today's  highly  proc- 
essed goods  to  an  undesirable  activity.  On 
the  contrary.  Never  before  have  we  needed 
product  information  so  sorely  *  •  •.  Ad- 
vertising as  we  know  It,  however,  does  not 
measxu-e  up  to  thto  need  and  the  need  Is 
growing  geometrically  as  products  m\ilttply 
ai^d  become  more  complex.  Without  tiseful, 
truthful  information  about  the  products  we 
buy,  consumer  choice  on  a  free  market  be- 
comes  a  mockery. 

In  order  to  fill  the  need  for  product  infor- 
mation that  modem  technology  and  modem 
distribution  facilities  has  rendered  essential, 
adverttoing  will  have  to  change  Its  ways. 

Recently,  and  at  long  last.  President  John- 
son created  a  consumer  poet  In  the  White 
House,  appointed  Esther  Peterson  to  that 
office,  and  also  established  a  President's  Con- 
sumer Interests  Committee  to  which  he  ap- 
pointed a  nimiber  of  private  cltlnns  espe- 
cially qualified  to  speak  for  the  consumer. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  the  unorganized  and 
heretofore  voiceless  oonsimier  has  been 
granted  a  small  start  along  the  road  to  a  re- 
dress of  the  balance  between  the  preasin-es 
for  private  ends  and  those  for  the  public 
good.  But,  lielleve  It  or  not,  advertisers  are 
already  insisting  that  the  consxuner  repre- 
sentative poste  be  turned  over  to  adverttoing 
and  marketing  men  *  *  *. 

Surely  those  of  us  who  hold  that  the  pub- 
lic welfare  should  be  the  primary  focus  of 
government,  and  those  In  the  Omgreaa  who 
speak  for  xis.  should  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  guard  against  any  attempts 
of  advertising,  or  other  commerctol  Interests. 
to  masquerade  ss  representatives  of  the 
consumer. 

Summary  of  remariu  of  Sidney  W. 
Dean,  Jr. : 

Advertising  to  the  process  of  "automated 
mass  seUlng."  Aa  a  process.  It  carries  no 
more  responsibility  for  Ite  hinnan  conse- 
quences than  automated  mass  production. 
The  human  consequences  must  be  dealt  with 
by  government  acting  for  all  of  us. 

Advertising,  furthermore,  to  a  sanctioned 
form  of  special  pleading,  with  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  lawyer  pleading  for  an 
imperfect  client  or  a  political  partisan  plead- 
ing for  an  Imperfect  candidate.  Spectol 
pleading  has  an  Indtepensable  role  In  an 
open  society  to  Insure  free  competition  be- 
tween ideas  as  well  as  goods  and  services. 
The  role  of  government  as  lunplre  to  to  In- 
sure that  the  rules  are  adequate  and  enforced 
to  Insure  fair  competition. 

Since  fair  mlea  of  free  competition  are  as 
Important  in  adverttoing  aa  In  all  other  busi- 
ness, it  to  tragic  that  our  antitrust  regulatory 
legislation  oorera  only  Interstate  oommerce 
In  goods  and  products,  and  excepts  services, 
such  as  advertising  and  editorial  aerylces. 
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Thus,  the  rates  and  terms  of  sale  of  adver- 
tising, which  to  an  Important  component  of 
the  price  of  most  consumer  producto,  to 
largely  unregulated. 

SimUarly,  pubttohers,  broadcasters,  and 
networks  have  taken  false  shelter  under  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  press  to  engage 
in  price  fixing  and  other  monopoly  practices 
in  the  sale  of  essential  news,  editorial,  and 
programing  services.  It  to  eurrentiy  reported 
that  the  three  televtolon  networks  now  own 
or  have  profit  participations  In  all  but  16 
of  the  hundreds  of  prognuns  they  carry. 
These  participations  and  "ooproductlon"  con- 
oesalons  have  been  coerced  from  Independent 
producers  and  advertisers  in  exchange  for 
time  clearances  and  preferences. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Consumer 
Credit:  Truth  In  Lending"  Included  the 
following  participants:  Dr.  Warren 
Banner,  Research  Director,  National 
Urbcm  League;  Professor  Persia  Camp- 
bell, chairman,  Depuiznent  of  Econom- 
ics, Queens  CoUege;  Louis  J.  Asterita, 
deputy  manager,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. The  following  are  excerpts 
from  their  remaiks. 

Prom  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Warren 
Banner: 

Few  will  question  the  purchase  of  most 
durable  goods  on  the  Installment  plan. 
Homes  are  usiially  bought  thto  way.  How- 
ever, most  of  us  do  not  know  what  is  hap- 
pening not  only  In  the  calculations  for  the 
coste  above  the  stated  price  (Insurance, 
taxes,  utilities,  ete.) ,  but  to  a  greater  extent 
are  thrown  Into  confusion  about  the  charges 
at  closing  time. 

Various  reports  show  that  Installment 
credit  coste  up  to  43  percent  per  year,  al- 
lowed under  Steto  law.  Usually  stated  rates 
of  6  or  8  percent  amoimt  to  twice  as  much 
where  the  Interest  rate  to  constant  even 
though  the  outstanding  balance  to  decreas- 
ing with  each  payment.  Thto  may  soimd 
confusing  to  some  but  it  to  easUy  under- 
stood If  review  to  made  of  the  tables  pre- 
pared by  those  who  have  calculated  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  consumers  of  Installment 
buying. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  best  deal  for 
all  of  us  of  smau  means  to  to  deposit  ova 
funds  In  a  savings  bank,  where  Interest  to 
paid  each  quarter,  and  make  p\u-chases  from 
our  cash. 

Until  there  to  some  assurance  that  you  will 
not  faU  prey  to  the  small  print  of  a  con- 
tract, deal  with  reputable  concerns  and 
there  will  be  less  chance  that  you  will  be 
taken  advantage  of.  Buy  only  what  you  need 
and  know  you  can  and  will  pay  for  It.  While 
lending  Institutions  are  anxious  to  have  their 
money  work,  you  should  be  just  as  anxious 
to  have  them  use  some  of  your  money  with 
Interest. 

Prom  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Persia 
Campbell : 

Consmner  credit  to  an  advance  of  pur- 
chasing power  obtained  at  a  price;  It  to  a 
commitment  of  debt  on  terms.  Over  the 
decade  the  percentage  rate  of  increase  for 
oonsimier  credit  (about  110  p«-cent)  was  al- 
most twice  that  of  dtoposable  Income  (about 
80  percent);  from  about  18  percent  of  dto- 
posable Income,  consumer  credit  has  In- 
creased to  about  17  percent. 

Except  in  particular  categories,  notably 
monthly  charge  accounto,  credit  to  paid  for 
by  the  borrowers  at  an  estimated  average 
rate  of  from  14  to  18  percent  per  year;  the 
strange  thing  to  that  the  borrowers,  now 
constituting  well  over  half  the  Amwlcan 
famlUes.  rarely  know  what  they  are  paying 
for  It.  Thto  strange  phenomenon  of  blind 
buying  has  different  caiises;  a  aignlficant 
cause  to  the  fact  that  credit  charges  are 
stated  In  different  ways  according  to  the  type 
and  source  of  credit. 
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At  hearings  on  the  Douglas  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bm.  Ifr.  llcChesney  Martin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Paderal  Beaerve  Board,  admitted 
that  he  himself  oould  not  make  out  the  com- 
parative cost  of  different  types  of  credit  \m- 
der  these  circumstances,  which  may  all  be 
legal,  under  the  hodge-podge  of  different 
laws  applying  separately  to  smaU  loan  com- 
panies, banks,  credit  unions,  pawnshops,  and 
to  retail  Installment  sales  and  revolving  cred- 
it plans.  It  was  to  help  the  consumer  exer- 
cise Informed  choice  In  the  credit  market 
that  Senator  Doucojis  and  hto  assoctotes  In- 
troduced the  truth-ln-lendlng  biU  which  re- 
quires. In  brief,  that  all  types  of  credit 
charges  be  stated  both  In  dollar  cost  (which 
enables  a  quick  comparison  betwen  cash  and 
time-sale  prices)  and  also  with  the  equiva- 
lent annual  Interest  rate  (to  facilitate  com- 
parative shopping  between  different  types 
and  sources  of  credit) .  Since  the  vitality  of 
a  competitive  market,  central  to  our  eco- 
nomic system,  depends  on  informed  choice, 
the  Douglas  bUl  has  been  put  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee;  it  provides  for 
admlntotration  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  pcut  of  ito  fair-labeling  program. 

Summary  of  remarks  of  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Asterita : 

Banks  have  not  engaged  in  the  Installment 
loan  business  at  high  rates,  but  rather  have 
sought  to  extend  oonsimier  loans  on  an  ethi- 
cal basto  and  at  reasonable  rates.  By  follow- 
ing the  principle  of  lending  to  credit-worthy 
risks  for  any  useful  purpose,  banks  make 
direct  loans  to  Indlvlduato  to  buy  automo- 
biles at  lower  rates  than  those  generally  as- 
sociated with  dealer-originated  business. 
Moreover,  bankers  discovered  they  could 
loan  for  biislness  piuposes  on  a  term  basto 
by  making  Installment  loans  to  smaU  busi- 
ness and  adopting  the  installment  credit 
method.  Other  loan  areas  that  have  been 
developed  Include  charge  account  financing, 
revolving  check  credit,  on-the-job  bank  serv- 
ice, financing  medical  and  dental  expenses 
and  loans  to  improve  or  modernize  yoiir 
home.  However,  the  extension  of  this  credit 
following  World  War  n,  has  focussed  atten- 
tion upon  practices  Involved  In  the  exten- 
sion of  consiuner  credit.  Consumer  credit 
has  grown  from  21395  million  in  1960  to  68 
billion  year-end  1968.  Installment  credit, 
which  to  the  credit  under  discussion  today, 
rose  from  14.7  billion  in  1950  to  53  billion 
In  1963. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Environ- 
mental Health:  Air.  Pood.  Drugs"  In- 
cluded the  following  participants: 
George  P.  Larrlck,  Commissioner,  U.S. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration;  Arthur 
J.  Benllne.  Commissioner  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control,  New  York  City;  Ethel  L. 
Ginsberg,  Citizens  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  City. 

Prom  the  remarks  of  George  P.  Lar- 
rlck: 

Our  food  and  drug  law  helps  to  protect 
the  public  health,  and  thto  of  course  has 
great  economic  significance.  But  this  law 
has  other  benefita.  It  conserves  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power.  It  stimulates 
technological  progress.  It  fosters  fah-  com- 
petitive practices.  It  to  an  underlying  factor 
in  our  free  competitive  economy,  by  aiding 
consumer  choice  In  the  marketplace  based 
on  reliable  product  Information. 

Experience  has  shown  that  without  laws 
to  protect  the  consumer  many  dishonest 
practices  woiild  flourish.  Vigorous  and  con- 
tinxilng  control  to  needed  to  prevent  such 
practices  as  short- weight  packaging,  substi- 
tution of  cheaper  Ingrediente,  and  the  sale  of 
spoiled  or  contaminated  producte. 

Most  of  thto  food  was  pure  and  wholesome. 

safe  to  use.  and  honestly  packaged.    But  if 

let  us  assume — there  bad  been  a  shortage  in 


the  net  weight  averaging  only  a  quarter  of 
an  oxmce  per  poimd — it  would  have  cost  con- 
simfiers  over  a  blUlon  doUars  a  year. 

Establishment  d  food  standards  helps  to 
ix-otect  consumer  purchasing  power  and  con- 
sumer health.  The  food  standard  regutotions 
prevent  adulteration — for  example  by  added 
water.  They  require  food  to  contain  what 
is  expected. 

Enrichment  of  selected  foods  with  vitamins 
and  mlnerato  is  carried  on  through  the  food 
standards  program.  Thto  has  hriped  to 
reduce  or  wipe  out  diseases  caused  by  dietary 
deficiencies. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  req\iired  to  estab- 
lish a  food  standard  whenever  such  action  is 
needed  to  "promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
in  the  Interest  of  consumers."  Thus  food 
standards  are  also  concerned  with  promoting 
fair  competition  In  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  foods. 

There  to  no  way  to  measure  accurately  the 
cost  of  mtobrandlng  and  misinformation  in 
the  health  field.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Vitamin 
quackery  and  other  food  fads  are  said  to 
cost  the  public  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
But  the  cost  would  be  far  more  were  it  not 
for  the  protection  of  our  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws. 

Here  it  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  what 
is  the  cost  of  the  protection  provided  by  the 
PDA.  In  the  cturent  fiscal  year  the  appro- 
priation for  enforcing  the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  $38300.000,  about 
18 14  cente  for  each  person  In  the  United 
States.  We  are  sure  that  thto  Insurance  saves 
the  consxuner  many  times  ite  annual  cost. 

Commissioner  Arthur  J.  Boillne : 
New  York  City's  Commisslonw  of  Air  Pol- 
lution Arthur  J.  Benllne  told  the  group  that 
smokestacks  and  chlnmeys,  residential  and 
Industrial  Incinerators,  and  car,  bus,  and 
truck  exhaust  fiuaes  are  the  basic  sources  of 
air  pollution  In  the  city.  More  research  to 
needed  In  pmlfylng  auto  exhausts  and  In 
smoke  abatement  devices. 

Protecting  health  against  air  pollution  de- 
pends on  preventing  pollutanta  from  enter- 
ing the  air.  He  explained  that  litter  in  the 
stiPete  up  to  your  knees  would  not  endanger 
public  health  as  much  aa  the  pollutanu  In 
the  air  now  do. 

The  afternoon  panel  mi  "Taxation  and 
the  Consumer"  Included  the  following 
participants:  Prof.  Emma  C.  Llewellyn. 
Department  of  Economics,  Scuah  Law- 
rence College;  Peter  Bernstein,  author  of 
"Price  of  Prosperity"  and  "Primer  on 
Government  Spending";  J.  A.  Stockfisch, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.  Treasury 
Department.    A  summary  follows: 

Prof.  Emma  Llewellyn  expressed  her  view 
that  the  tax  bUl  did  not  give  adequate  rec- 
ognition for  lower  Income  individuals.  She 
took  the  position  that  at  thto  time  there 
was  a  greater  need  to  stimulate  consumption 
rather  than  investment.  Professor  Llewellyn 
stated  that  the  tax  blU  tended  to  place  too 
much  emphasto  on  Investment. 

Peter  Bernstein  stated  that,  while  he  favors 
a  reduction  in  Income  taxes  as  a  badly  need- 
ed stimulant  to  business  expansion,  he  has 
reservations  on  two  levels. 

First,  we  have  made  no  real  progress  on 
tax  reform,  he  said.  We  are  still  aUowlng  too 
large  a  portion  of  high  Incomes  to  escape  the 
tax  collector's  net.  Our  Income  tax  sched- 
ules give  an  extraordinarily  misleading  im- 
pression of  the  degree  to  which  our  tax  struc- 
ture to  progressive:  it  accompltohes  far  less 
in  thto  regard  than  most  people  like  to  be- 
lieve. 

Second,  he  continued,  the  tax  cut  does  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  aid  those  people  who  need 
help  most — the  famUles  whose  incomes  are 
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(  xplalned  the  main  features 
It  was  at  that  time  before 
Committee.      He    ex- 
classes  would  get  a  re- 
that  the  bill  would 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  (  TF  HEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thurtdt  w,  Man  7. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGa;.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  lei  ter  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Derelopment  Commission,  signed  by 
its  managing  dir<  ctor  Mr.  LeRoy  Jones. 
In  Mtpport  of  tlM   administration's  area 
re609tiapBumt  pi  ogram.    In  fact,  to  his 
opening  sentence  Mr.  Jones  states  that 
the  ARA  program  "has  been  of  conslder- 
atde  bdp  in  assist  ng  new  industrial  Ten- 
tures  in  Connecti  ;ut". 
The  letter  also  refers  to  a  resolution 
qr  the  Connecticut  De- 
veiopaMnt'  OoBadsslan    recommending 
an  amendment  b »  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act-  to  "pei  mlt  repayment  of  the 
local  loan  in  no  8  lorter  a  period  of  time 
and  at  no  faster  an  amortisation  rate 
than  the  Federal  flnancial  sssistnnrc  Is 
bcinc  repaid".    ]  would  strongly  urge 
our  ooneagues  o    the  House  T*«"iriTig 
«nd  Currency  Con  mittee,  who  have  been 
wtttfcing  on  the  bi  D  HM.  4996.  the  Area 
Rcderdopment  Ac  t  Amendments,  to  give 
earnest  conslderat  ion  to  tlie  amendment 
int>posed  by  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
ment Commission.    May  I  add  tluv^  i 
look  forward  to  ea  rly  action  ^r^\  passage 
of  legislation  to  e  mtintte  the  ARA  pio- 
sram.  which  is  b  wnrntlng  many  areas 
thnNighout  the  eo  mtry. 

^JoOer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  inChide  the  letter  from  the 
Connecticut  Devilopmcnt  Commission 
which  reads  as  fol  ows: 

„       Mat  e.  1»54. 

Hem.  WnxiAM  L.  St.  (  mgx. 
Conffreasman  From  C  annecticut, 
*^«e  OtHce  BuOdiiti  r.  Waahingion.  D.C. 
•^—  -    -  -  The  p  ogram  ot  the  Area  Re- 
Admlifstratton    haa   been    of 


consid«»ble  help  In  asaisUng  new  indus- 
trial venttires  in  Connecticut.  We  are  very 
hopeful  that  OongTMs  wlU  continue  the  pro- 
gram and  are  acmewhat  oonoemed  that  ac- 
tion haa  not  yet  been  taken  on  passage  of 
the  Area  RedeYslopment  Act.  We  realise, 
of  course,  that  many  Important  pieces  of  le«- 
lalaUon  have  been  held  up. 

Anticipating  early  action  on  this  year's 
area  redevelopment  bill.  I  wotUd  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  our  Commission  is  concerned 
about  one  of  the  major  amendment  propos- 
als which  would  make  the  program  much 
more  useful  in  Connecticut.  I  refer  to  the 
proposal  on  the  amortisation  of  the  local 
funds  at  the  same  rate  of  time  as  amortiaa- 
tion  of  the  Federal  loan.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  repeat  a  re«>luUon  original- 
ly passed  by  our  Commission  at  its  official 
nieeting  on  April  17,  1963: 

"Whereas  there  jH-eeently  exist  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  3  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  c*  1961,  comprising  16  munlcipalitiea  In 
which  expanding  Industries  are  eligible  to 
receive  financial  aaalstance  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment;  and 

"Whereas  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
Is  contingent  upon  local  participation  to  the 
extent  of  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  prot- 
ect; and  •' 

"Whereas  the  present  requirement  of  the 
Government  that  the  Federal  loan  be  fully 
repaid  before  any  repayments  be  made  on 
the  local  10-percent  loan;  and 

"Whereas  this  requirement  freezes  local 
investment  funds  for  up  to  36  years  thus 
poaaibly  nullifying  the  locaUty's  capabili- 
ties to  assist  other  projects  for  that  Ume 
period;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  Is  now  considering  an 
amendment  to  the  law  to  permit  repayment 
ct  the  local  shsre  at  the  same  time  as  the 
repayment  of  the  Federal  share:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
naent  Commission  urges  Congreos  to  enact 
the  amending  section  6(b)(9)(B)  of  H.R 
4B96  which  would  permit  repayment  of  the 
local  loan  In  no  MiorteT  a  period  of  time 
and  at  no  faster  an  amortinatlon  rate  than 
the  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  being  re- 
paid." 

We  will  most  appreciate  any  efforts  you 
can  make  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Including  this 
much  needed  <^ange  in  the  law.  if  there  is 
any  additional  information  you  would  like  in 
regard  to  our  feelings  about  thu  proposed 
amendment,  pleaae  contact  me. 
Very  truly  youn, 

I'ROT  JONXS. 

Manaffing  Director. 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
passing  day  and  with  each  contradictory 
statement  of  administration  spokesmen 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  our 
top  leadership  doesn't  know  how  to  win 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  or  how  to  get 
out  of  it.  Meantime,  American  boys  are 
dying  there.  Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that 
at  the  very  least  a  firm  and  definite  pol- 
icy be  established? 


Tixe  extent  of  the  errors  committed  to 
this  tragic  affah-  is  outlined  in  the  f  oDow- 
Ing  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  May  13. 1964, 

SXKOB  Upon  Xaaos 
Ten  years  ahnost  to  the  day  after  the  fall 
of  Dienblenphu.  Secretary  McNamara  is  in 
Saigon— for  the  second  time  in  the  past 
couple  of  months.  Yet  no  matter  how  many 
high  ofllclals  visit  Vietnam,  or  how  frequent- 
ly, nothing  gets  clarified.  Except,  that  Is  the 
conUnxUng  faUure  of  US.  policy. 

Though  the  conJuncUon  of  the  Secretarye 
^p  with  the  anniversary  ot  the  French  de- 
feat is  aocidental.  It  could  be  unpleasanUv 
symbolic  With  a  far  greater  force  than  the 
T7nlt«d  States  has  committed,  the  French 
fought  the  Communists  for  some  8  ktUIv 
years,  and  lost.  *     ^ 

Vietnam  was  then  divided  north  and 
south.  Korea-like,  but  unlike  Korea  the  bor- 
der was  fluid  and  not  patroUed  by  large  con- 
tingents of  United  SUtes  or  any  other  troons 
■nie  Communists  predictably  made  the  most 
of  their  opportunity,  first  as  infiltrators  and 
guerrilla  fighters;  now  they  are  so  strong 
they  can  and  do  attack  in  fwce 
rr  T^^o"^"  '^eoch  wonder  aloud  how  the 
United  States  expects  to  win  at  the  rate  it 
la  going.  They  are  not  the  only  ones;  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  reporters  have  long  been 
Baying  we  are  losing  the  war.  U.S.  ofllclals 
are  alternately  reassuring  and  gloomy 

Part  of  the  oflldal  attitude  appears  to  be 
that  we  are  not  supposed  to  win  In  a  formal 
sense;  only  help  the  South  Vietnamese  drive 
the  Communists  out  and  keep  them  out 
But  even  this  limited  objective  keeps  going 

fL^r*^^?-  ^^  *"  ^  U3.-stippSrted 
fighting,  the  Communists  are  said  to  be  in 
effective  control  of  sizable  and  Important 
parts  of  South  Vietnam.  i'  *  "tut 

In  view  of  that.  It  Is  ahnost  hnpoeslble  to 
figure  out  what  Is  the  VS.  strategy,  tf  any— 
ttiat  is.  how  It  thinks  It  can  In  fart  drive  the 
Oonmunlsts  out  and  keep  them  out.  Wot 
that  anyone  expects  the  Pentagon  to  reveal 
Its  war  plans  In  detaU;  it  Is  rather  that  the 
evidence  indicates  the  lack  of  any  plan 
which  promisee  to  be  workable  against  the 
varied  and  successful  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

Not  even  the  commitment  of  many  more 
^ertcan  soldiers  or  the  bombing  of  Commu- 
r^ J?^ _jn  «»•  north,  which  has  been 
talked  of  off  and  on,  would  be  guaranteed  to 
accomplish  the  objective. 

In  other  circumstances  perhaps,  but  not 
necessarily  against  this  particular  enemy  In 
this  particular  terrain,  with  this  partlciilar 
ally. 

At  the  same  time  the  French  "solution" 
of  neutraliting  all  of  Vietnam  sounds  like  a 
P'^P*^'"  *  vacuum,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. Why  should  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  dictator 
of  the  North,  want  to  neutralise  when  he  is 
doing  so  well  as  It  is.  Of  if  he  did  want  to 
we  may  be  sure  he  would  see  it  as  a  means 
of  continuing  the  conquest. 

We  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  may  somehow  some  day  turn 

.^.,?i^''  ""y  °^°"  **»*»  ^  r^f>  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  realities  of  the  sltuatton 
may  finally  dictate  wtiaidrawal.  But  what- 
ever happens,  the  UJS.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam reveals  a  series  of  classic  military  and 
pollUcal  errors  from  which  tt  may  be  hoped 
the  Govenunent  wUl  eventually  profit 

First,  the  United  States  drifted  into  the 
war.  initially  Intending  only  to  advise  It 
evidently  ovareatlmated  the  fighting  capac- 
ity of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  while 
undCTestlmatlng  the  Communist  Vletoong. 

Second,  the  United  States  got  Into  a  war 
where  the  enemy  choee  the  field.  The  field, 
moreover.  Is  extremely  disadvantageous  for 
us  not  only  In  terms  of  terrain  but  of  dis- 
tance from  our  shores. 

Third,  it  got  Into  a  war  without  allies, 
even  though  the  Interests  of  many  naUons 
are  effected.    If  Its  allies  care  at  all.  they  are 
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wUllng  to  let  the  United  SUtes  do  It.  Its 
only  ally,  South  Vietnam  Itself,  has  never 
given  an  impressive  demonstration  of  a  wiU 
to  win,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  troops, 
or  the  successive  governments. 

To  all  this  it  may  well  be  objected  that 
the  alternative  was  to  let  South  Vietnam  go 
down  the  Red  drain,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia  with  It.  The  objection,  we 
think,  begs  the  real  Issues: 

No  nation  should  count  on  military  suc- 
cess, even  limited.  In  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  No  piece  of  territory  Is  be- 
yond all  price,  worth  any  cost,  as  the  French 
finally  discovered  10  years  ago  after  such 
great  cost  And  the  United  States,  for  all 
its  great  power,  cannot  forever  police  the 
world  alone  and  unaided. 


Watershed  Development  m  the  Decade 
Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

QT  AIKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  parUcipate  In  the  11th  Na- 
tional Watershed  Congress  held  recently 
in  my  home  State  of  Arkansas,  at  Little 
Rock. 

This  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  spon- 
sored by  17  of  our  leading  national  farm, 
conservation,  and  business  organizaticms. 
It  does  not  adopt  resolutions  or  promote 
projects:  it  serves  as  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  discussion  of  prob- 
lems. 

Theme  of  the  congress  this  year  was 
watershed  develc^ment  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

Because  they  contain  so  much  In- 
formadon  that  will  be  useful  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  should  like  to 
introduce  in  the  Rxcoro  the  Watershed 
Congress  addresses  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  HolUs  R. 
Williams.  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Watersheds  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  addresses  follow : 
Thx  FnsT   10    TxAxs   of  Phogeess   nt   Dx- 

VXLOFINO    THX    NATION'S    WATXISHKDS 

(Address  by  HoUU  R.  Williams,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Watersheds,  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agrlcxilture,  at  the  11th  National  Water- 
shed Congress.  Uttle  Rock.  Ark..  AprU  27. 
1964)  *^ 

1  am  honored  to  participate  in  the  11th 
National  Watershed  Congress. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a-rlght  to  welcome  you 
to  Arkansas,  and  to  Uttle  Rock,  even  though 
that  is  not  my  charge.  For  this  U  my  home 
State,  and  this  Is  virtually  my  home  city.  I 
was  bom  not  so  far  from  here,  and  I  own 
a  farm  near  my  birthplace.  Although  I  have 
spent  perhaps  half  of  my  professional  life 
away  from  here.  It  was  my  privilege  to  head 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service  activities  In 
this  State  for  more  than  a  decade,  from  IMS 
to  1967.  This  Is  home,  and  It's  always  good 
to  come  home. 

^*  ™®'  ^®°'  "  *  ^*^lve  "on.  »dd  my  voice 
to  the  welcome  you  have  already  received. 

Tou  honor  us  by  yoiu-  presence.  And  you 
honor  me  by  the  privilege  of  this  platfonn. 
This  Is  a  distinguished  forum,  a  forum  of 
national  stature  and  prestige.   Because  many 


grsat  Americans  and  many  eloquent  spokes- 
men have  praoeded  me  to  this  platform  In  the 
10  years  since  first  you  met,  I  i4>proach  with 
great  humlUty  the  task  of  being  your  key- 
noter. This.  I  would  hava  you  know,  to  a 
high  point  In  my  professional  career.  I  beg 
your  Indulgence. 

My  assignment  Is  to  discuss  "The  First  10 
Tean  of  Progress  In  Developing  the  Nation's 
Watwsheds."  Thto  Is  a  topic  of  such  tre- 
mendous scope  that  I'm  sure  you  understand 
I  shaU  be  able  to  hit  only  the  hlghspots. 
Besides,  I  do  wish  to  save  a  few  minutes  to 
comment,  if  I  may,  on  the  theme  of  this 
Congress.  "Watershed  Development — The 
Next  Decade."  For,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes 
Bald,  "The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  wh««  we  stand  as  In  what  direction 
we  are  moving." 

And  across  the  front  of  one  of  our  beau- 
tiful buildings  In  Washington— the  National 
Archives — these  words  are  Inscribed:  "What 
Is  past  to  prologue." 

I  submit  that  the  applicable  moral  of  these 
quotations  to  thto:  What  has  gone  before 
to  worth  recoimtlng  and  remembering  not 
for  Itself  but  only  for  its  contribution  to 
the  fulfillment  of  all  our  hopes  imd  dreams 
for  developing  the  Nation's  watersheds. 

Some  htotorlcal  perspective  to  Important  If 
we  are  to  imderstand  our  decade  of  progress. 
Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  created  102  years  ago.  It  was  not  until 
198e  that  the  Congress  assigned  to  It  some 
responsibility  In  watershed  work.  The  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936  authorized  and  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Initiate  a 
program  of  "Investigations  of  watwsheds  and 
measiues  for  nmoff  and  waterflow  retarda- 
tion and  sou  erosion  prevention  on  water- 
sheds." 

Here,  for  the  very  first  time,  Agriculture 
was  given  the  upstream  equivalent.  In  prin- 
ciple at  least,  of  the  authorization  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  "Investigations  and 
Imftfovements  of  rivers  and  harlxars  and 
•thar  waterways  for  flood  control  and  aUled 
purposes." 

For  Agriculture  thto  was  a  "survey,  report 
and  plan"  period— not  an  "action"  period. 
And.  It  to  Important  to  record,  pi<ihng  for 
upstream  programs  were  essentlaUy  limited 
to  land  treatment  measures  and  tninor 
structures  for  land  stabilization.  Thto  was 
true  even  when  operations  programs  were 
authorized  In  11  river  basins  comprising  3l 
million  acres  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 

When  work  was  started  in  those  basins  in 
1946.  It  became  apparent,  as  had  long  been 
suspected,  that  the  measures  authorized  by 
the  survey  reports  would  provide  very  limited 
flood  protection  beneflts.  There  was  strong 
and  building  desire  for  more  positive  flood 
protection  In  the  small  tributaries. 

As  a  result,  language  was  Included  In  sub- 
sequent Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priations to  authorize  funds  for  both  land 
treatment  and  complementary  structural 
measures  necessary  to  achieve  desired  levels 
of  flood  prevention  In  the  tributary  water- 
sheds. 

That  to  how  floodwater  retarding  dams 
got  Into  the  plctiire  in  the  H  flood  pre- 
vention watersheds.  And  it  was  a  time  for 
bell  ringing,  that  day  in  1948.  when  the  very 
first  upstream  floodwater  retarding  dam  was 
completed  to  supplement  a  land  treatment 
program  for  flood  prevention.  Thto  hap- 
pened In  the  Cloud  Creek  tributary  of  the 
Washita  Basin  In  Oklahoma. 

Many  of  you  were  active  participants  in 
signlfleant  events  from  thto  point  on  The 
broadened  concept  of  land  treatment  com- 
bined with  dams  in  the  upstream  watersheds 
received  immediate  and  strong  public  sup- 
port. *^ 

By  1960  more  than  300  watershed  associa- 
tions and  simUar  groups  were  seeking  help 
In  developing  watershed  projects  for  flood 
prevention  and  allied  purposes. 
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The  flrst  bill  to  provide  new  legtolaUon 
was  Introduced  by  Congressman  Bob  Poage 
of  Texas  In  1962.  Pending  legtoUtive  action, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Included  $5  mlUlon  In  the 
Department  of  Agrlciat\ire  AppropM^Uon  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1954  to  start  a  wldesiHead 
pilot  watershed  demonstration  patterned 
after  the  work  being  done  in  the  subwater- 
Bheds  of  the  11  river  basins  authorized  In 
1944. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  small  water- 
shed program  permanenUy  was  In  the  mak- 
ing when  your  National  Watershed  Congress 
met  for  the  first  time  on  May  21,  1954.  Tou 
and  the  organizations  you  represent  had 
created  thto  elimate.  And  your  efforts,  with 
the  help  of  others,  quickly  culminated  in 
enactment  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  Public  Law  666.  Just 
a  few  months  later  that  year — in  Aumst 
1964.  * 

Thus,  10  years  ago  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  laimched  a 
hopeful  experiment  In  Federal -Stete -local 
teamwork  for  commimitywlde  resource  con- 
servation and  development. 

Tou  as  proponents  of  the  program  felt 
strongly  that  thto  kind  of  locally  operated 
watershed  {H-ogram  could  be  a  key  that  would 
unlock  aU  manner  of  commimlty  develop- 
ment opporttmitles. 

Tou  envisioned  water  as  the  common  de- 
nominator that  wo\ild  bring  rural  and  urban 
Interests  together  around  local  conference 
tables.  Beginning  with  the  obvious  mutual 
problem  of  fiood  prevention,  such  groups 
gained  the  experience  of  cooperation  that 
enabled  them  to  move  toward  solution  of 
other  problems  sixjh  as  supplies  of  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  as  well  as  for  agri- 
cultural use.  Tou  saw  also  the  opportunity 
to  develop  water  tar  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife  developments  and  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes  meaningful  In  the  orderly, 
desirable  development  of  community  re- 
sources. 

Thto  was  the  hoped-for  goal  for  the  water- 
shed program  at  Its  beginning  a  deoade  ago. 
I  believe  the  program  has  measured  up  to 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Its  proponents. 

It  has  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  as  a 
tool  In  flood  prevention,  sediment  reduction, 
erosion  control,  and  water  management. 

It  has  helped  to  accelerate  land  treatment 
and  has.  In  addition,  achieved  an  Important 
beginning  in  shifting  out  of  crops  land  111 
suited  for  c\iltivation. 

It  has  demonstrated  its  validity  as  a  work- 
able mechanism  of  Federal-State-local  part- 
nership in  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment. 

It  has  proved  an  effective  means  by  which 
divtfse  community  Interests  can  work  to- 
gether toward  common  gocds. 

How  well  It  has  demonstrated  these  values 
can,  In  fact,  be  measured. 

The  program's  popularity  among  local 
communities  to  evident  in  the  large  and 
growing  backlog  of  applications  for  help. 

Its  acceptance  as  a  valid  and  purposeful 
mechanism  lor  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tion to  seen  in  the  enactment  of  a  large 
number  of  pieces  of  legtolati<»  to  enable 
local  people  to  better  participate  in  the 
program. 

Its  merit  as  a  means  toward  multipurpose 
development  of  soil  and  water  rwources  to 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  approved  watershed  projects  now  com- 
bine watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion with  other  purposes  such  as  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  development.  Irrigation, 
drainage,  and  mimlclpal  water  supply. 

Its  practical  value  to  the  States  to  further 
evidenced  by  the  growing  wiUingness  and  in- 
terest of  the  State  governments  to  make  sub- 
stantial flnancial  contributions  to  the  plan- 
ning process.  Contributions  of  26  States 
totaled  more  than  $2  million  In  fiscal  year 
1964. 
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activities.  In  all.  885  laws  were  enacted  in 
the  43   Statea  during  thla   period. 

Federal  appropriations  since  1956  have 
shown  a  fairly  steady  rise  even  t.itn^ig>^  they 
have  not  fully  met  the  demand.  In  flscal 
year  1955,  the  appropriatlcm  was  $7.8  mll- 
Uon.  In  1969  it  was  #36.6  mUllon.  In  1964 
It  was  883.6  milUon. 

The  number  of  implications  for  watershed 
project  assistance  per  year  has  maintained 
a  fairly  steady  rate  but  there  have  been 
ups  and  downs  in  the  watersheds  author- 
ized for  planning  and  for  operations, 
especially  in  recent  years. 

In  flscal  year  1969,  83  projects  were  au- 
thorized for  ;^anning  and  80  approved  for 
(^>«iitlons.  In  1961,  93  were  authorized  for 
planning  and  48  fco'  operations.  In  1963, 
131  were  authorized  for  planning  and  88  for 
operations.  So  far  this  flscal  ycen,  up  to 
April  1,  88  have  been  authorized  for  plan- 
ning and  74  lor  (^>eratlons. 

The  number  of  States  appropriating  funds 
for  watershed  planning  Increased  from  9  In 
flscal  year  1960  to  36  this  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  non-Federal  funds 
provided  by  local  organizations  and  State 
governments  for  project  planning  quad- 
rupled. Thla  year.  local  and  State  contri- 
butions will  amount  to  more  than  $3.3 
million. 

Nearly  half  of  the  waterahed  projects  ap- 
proved for  operations  thus  far  are  In  coun- 
ties known  to  have  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  have  been  ao  designated  by  the 
Department  "Of  Commerce  or  Labcar.  Proj- 
ect construction  work  in  such  counties,  of 
course.  provMea  local  employment  aside 
from  the  Increaaed  employment  that  may 
result  from  Industrial,  recreational,  (x-  other 
products  of  watershed  development. 

A  large  number — 333  of  the  547  projects 
approved  for  operations  as  of  April  1 — are 
multlple-purpoee  projects,  which  serve  com- 
munity needs  best  of  all.  ilie  projects 
combine  flood  preventlcMi  with  one  or  more 
of  the  following  purpoees:  agricultural  water 
management,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  municipal  vniter  supply. 

There  Is  Increfislng  Interest  In  the  recrea- 
tion potential  of  watershed  projects,  espe- 
cially since  the  1963  amendment  authorizing 
cost  sharing  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  given  preliminary  approval  for 
68  recreational  developments  In  63  projects 
located  In  39  Statea.  These  developments 
Involve  cost  sharing  for  added  reservoir 
capacity,  land,  easements  and  rights-of-way, 
and  basic  facilities.  The  estimated  total 
cost  of  recreational  developments  In  the  68 
projects  amotmts  to  more  than  $30  million, 
of  which  816  mlllloci  would  come  from  State 
and  local  f\inds.  About  4  million  annual 
\iser-daya  are  anticipated. 

An  analysis  of  th%  first  600  projects  ap- 
proved for  operations  shows  they  Involve  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $743  mUllon,  of  which 
approximately  $441  million  will  be  Federal 
costs  and  $301  million  non-Federal.  Of  the 
$301  million  non -Federal  costs,  about  $197 
million  will  be  the  costs  of  applying  land 
treatment  measures  and  the  remaining  $104 
million  will  be  coats  fen*  land,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way,  administering  contracts,  and 
other  requirements  of  local  organizations. 

We  have  made  Important  advances  during 
our  decade  of  progress  in  developing  the  Na- 
tion's watersheds.  Indeed,  in  some  respects 
our  progress  has  been  remarkable.  But  the 
job  ahead  Is  a  tremendous  one.  Indeed,  we 
have  barely  made  a  good  beginning. 

The  best  estimate  we  have  Is  that  there 
are  1  billion  acres  of  land  and  water  that 
need  and  blto  suitable  for  development  as 
vratershed  projects. 

Local  organizations  through  their  applica- 
tions for  assistance  Indicate  that  they  have 
recognized  this  need  on  less  than  15  percent 
of  this  vast  blUlou-acre  chunk  of  America. 


We  have  authorized  planning  assistance 
for  less  than  7  percent  of  thia  area.  We  have 
approved  plans  for  and  woi^  haa  been 
started  on  about  3  percent  of  this  Job. 

Measured  only  against  the  size  of  the  Job 
ahead,  our  decade  of  progress  loses  much  of 
its  stature.  But  measured  by  the  difllcultles 
of  Implementing  a  great  new  national  pro- 
gram, what  we  have  accompllahed  in  10 
years  stands  out  tall  and  strong  as  one  of 
the  great  achievements  in  American  history. 

But  the  size  of  the  job  ahead  does  indicate 
that  the  job  has  lost  non^  of  its  urgency. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  it  la  10  yecuv  later  in- 
tensifies the  urgency  of  the  Job.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  speed  up  our  rate  of 
progress. 

An  essential  Ingredient  Is  wider  public 
awareness  of  the  value  of  small  watershed 
projects  In  the  economic  development  of 
communities  across  the  land — many  of  which 
are  doomed  to  a  slow  but  siire  decline  and 
death  unless  they  find  a  way  out  of  the 
morass  Into  which  they  are  sinking. 

Ten  years  ckgo  we  had  to  talk  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  watershed  projects  in  terms  of 
Ideas  and  opinions,  based  on  limited  experi- 
ences. Today  we  don't  need  to  rely  on  opin- 
ions or  guess.  We  have  facts.  The  program 
has  demonstrated  Its  worth.  It  has  proved 
Itself.  We  don't  think  we  know  what  a  proj- 
ect will  do  for  a  community.    We  know. 

Based  on  solid  experience  we  can  say  that 
the  606  projects  we  expect  to  be  operating  In 
fiscal  year  1966  will  help  some  1300  commu- 
nities develop  their  land  and  water  resources 
on  about  36  million  acres  involving  a  popu- 
lation ctf  4.1  million  people.  The  protection 
of  3.9  mlUlMi  acres  of  flood  plain  will  pay 
returns  estimated  at  $39  million  annually 
and  bring  one  or  more  new  Industries  to 
some  160  ccunmunlties. 

Such  a  statement,  if  dinned  into  every  ear 
from  every  housetop  and  courthouse  and  city 
hall  in  the  land  should  be  enough  to  gain 
the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

Maybe  we  haven t  been  dinning  enough. 

If  we  haven't,  let's  get  going.  For  siurely 
only  through  an  Informed  public  can  we 
bring  to  bear  all  the  forces  required  to  stimu- 
late adequate  action  and  support  at  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

I  could  give  you  hundreds  of  examples,  of 
watershed  project  beneflta.  Each  of  you 
knows  of  several,  I'm  sure. 

The  benefits  of  every  project  outweigh  its 
costs.  Each  project  Is  an.  Investment  that 
returns  annual  dividends  of  8  percent  on 
the  average. 

These  are  facts.    We  can  document  them. 

Have  the  American  people  ever  been  offered 
a  better  bargain?    I  doubt  It. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  this  bargain,  this 
opportunity  to  Invest  In  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of-  several  thovisand  American 
communities — and  thereby  in  all  of  Amer- 
ica— that  Is  the  challenge. 

"nie  challenge  Is  bigger  today  than  It  was 
10  years  ago.  For  we  have  In  motion  a  great 
program  that  must  maintain  momentxun. 
We  dare  not  let  it  slow  down  or  stand  still. 
As  Holmes  said,  "The  great  thing  in  this 
world  is  not  so  much  where  we  atand  but  in 
what  direction  we  are  moving." 

Shall  we  move  forward?    It's  up  to  you. 


Address  bt  SxcaxTAxr  or  AcaicuLTiniE  Okvillk 
L.  Przxman  at  11th  National  Watershed 
Congress,  Hotel  Marion,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Ap^il  38,  1064 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  you  at  your  11th  National  Water- 
shed Congress,  particularly  because  you  are 
giving  emphasis  this  year  to  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  watershed  development  In 
the  decade  ahead. 

I  welcome  the  chance  to  look  ahead  with 
you.  for  we  have  come  to  one  of  those  rare 
moments  In  history  where  both  thla  Nation 
and  the  world  of  nations  seem  to  pause,  to 
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catch  the  national  breath,  and  to  ask  if  we 
know  where  we  are  going. 

In  that  wasteland  of  human  hopes  which 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  created,  there 
seems  today  to  be  signs  of  new  life.  All 
of  us,  as  if  a  terrible  ordeal  has  passed  that 
once  to<A  all  our  energy,  feel  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  era. 

Erie  devareld,  a  dlscemlng  and  penetrat- 
ing commentator  of  our  times,  wrote  about 
it  this  way  recently:  "It  La  beginning  to  ap- 
pear that  history  may  be  offering  to  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  a  precious  gift,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  recognize  and  use  this  gift  we 
will  lay. a  curae  on  the  generation  to  come. 
The  gift  is  time." 

Few  of  us  are  so  expressive,  so  able  to  put 
these  feelings  into  words;  but  all  of  vb  rec- 
ognize that  perhaps  we  do  now  have  some 
time  to  think,  to  plan,  to  look  ahead,  to 
begin  considering  more  fully  the  opportuni- 
ties of  civilization  as  well  as  the  challenge 
of  survival. 

Let  us  use  this  gift  of  time  well,  for  it 
will  be  oura  to  use  only  once. 

The  challenge  of  this  opportunity  will  fall 
heavily  upon  you  and  thousands  of  others 
of  us  who  are  dedicated  not  only  to  conserv- 
ing and  preserving  but  also  to  using  the 
heritage  of  land  and  water  i^esources  with 
which  we  are  so  abimdantly  blessed.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  can  no  longer  cover  the  land 
with  concrete  and  expect  the  human  animal 
to  live  gracefully  on  It.  It  is  clear  that  we 
can  no  longer  despoil  the  water  we  drink  and 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  expect  man  to  s\ir- 
vlve  In  good  health. 

And  It  Is  clear  that  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  treat  as  a  problem  the  abiindance 
which  agriculture  provides.  It  is  a  problem 
only  when  we  fail  to  make  use  of  it- 
only  when  we  look  to  land  and  water  aa  a 
source  for  food  and  fiber  alone,  ignoring  other 
uses  If  not  as  tmsic  yet  equally  Important  in 
this  new  world  of  abundance. 

I  think  It  more  proper  to  say  we  have 
never  taken  the  time  to  fully  appreciate  or 
utilize  all  of  Ahe  multiple  benefits  which 
land  and  vniter  can  produce.  We  now  may 
be  graced  with  some  time  to  look  ahead  and 
to  plan — to  take  full  advantage  of  re- 
sources too  often  thoughtlessly  mlsxised  or 
xmused  in  the  past. 

-Thus,  you  are  meeting  here  as  an  organi- 
zation of  organizations  dedicated  to  the  wise 
use  of  water  resources — the  multiple  uses 
that  water  serves  vrlthln  a  watershed — at  a 
highly  appropriate  period  in  history.  It  is 
fortunate  that  10  years  ago  so  dedicated  a 
group  as  this  one  began  building  the  frame- 
work which  has  become  the  small  waterahed 
prografh  of  today.  Without  the  support  and 
effort  which  has  gone  into  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  small  watershed  program  from 
a  single  purpose  objective  to  a  multiple 
number  of  objectives,  we  would  be  much  less 
able  today  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
decade  ahead.  For  that,  please  accept  my 
deepest  thanks  and  congratulations. 

As  you  look  ahead  to  the  responsibilities 
the  next  10  years  will  bring,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  we  also  are  looking  ahead  with 
you  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  •  •  • 
and  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Since  early  In  this  administration  we  have 
been  aware  that  agricultural  policy — the 
decisions  which  affect  how  we  use  our  soil 
and  water  resources — should  be  responsive 
not  only  to  the  farmer  •  •  •  but  to  all 
Americans  whatever  their  occupation  and 
wherever  they  live. 

In  1963.  President  Kennedy  presented  a 
food  and  agriculture  program  for  the  decade 
of  the  1960's.  which  recognized  that  the 
farm  problem — as  we  popularly  call  the  task 
of  trying  to  live  with  abundance — ^has  three 
broad  dimensions. 

Nonetheless,  most  people  still  treat  it  as 
though  it  has  only  one  dimension — com- 
modities. 


For  many  years  the  Nation's  efforts  to  solve 
agriculture's  probtan  have  focused  almost 
ezeluslvaly  on  the  problems  ot  various  farm 
oommediUea.  Only  since  1061  have  we 
atartad  to  think  more  broadly  in  terms  of 
the  human  problems  of  people  on  lass  than 
adequate  farms,  to  think  of  bommunlties 
which  need  to  diversify  their  economic  base 
if  they  are  to  survive,  to  think  of  the  wide- 
spread cancer  of  poverty  in  riiral  America, 
to  think  of  the  growing  needs  of  families 
and  individuals  in  cities  and  suburbs  for  land 
and  water  and  spaci;  where  they  can  relax 
and  play. 

We  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  abim- 
dance  la  only  a  problem  when  we  do  not  use 
it.  There  are  no  real  food  surpluses  so  long 
as  there  Is  hunger  in  this  country  or  In  the 
world. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  perceive  that 
programs  such  as  the  food  stamp  program 
can  make  a  nutrltrous  diet  available  to  every 
American.  We  have  only  begun  to  achieve 
the  real  benefits  of  a  sustained  and  energetic 
program  of  trade  and  aid  in  our  rdations 
with  other  nations  in  the  world.  We  have 
only  begun  to  understand  that  land  and 
water  contain  great '  reservoirs  of  beneflta 
that  can  satisfy  other  appetites  than  hunger. 

These  are  all  aspects  of  a  farm  program 
for  the  1960'8 — and  they  were  drawn  In  broad 
outline  by  President  Kennedy  early  In  1963 
when  he  aet  down  a  food  and  agriculture 
program  for  the  alxtles.  The  logic  of  that 
program  is  strong  and  true.  Much  of  it  is 
taking  clearer  shape  today.  Prealdent  John- 
son, himsrtf  a  farmer  and  a  rancher,  has 
made  it  an  integral  part  of  his  program  and 
he  is  giving  it  powerful  support. 

It  Is  a  three-dimensional  policy,  which 
recognizes  that: 

1.  Commodity  programs — are  designed  for 
the  needs  of  commercial  family  ftirm  agri- 
culture. 

3.  Community  programs — can  develop 
rural  resources  to  enable  people  in  the  coun- 
try to  flnd  work  and  people  in  the  city  to 
enjoy  God's  great  outdoors. 

8.  Food  programs — ^whlch  serve  those  who 
use  food  and  flber  and  in  so  doing  serve  those' 
who  produce  It.  School  lunch  and  food 
stamp  programs  at  home  and  trade  and  aid 
programs  abroad  provide  a  wide  avenue  on 
which  to  move  the  abundant  productivity  of 
our  farms  and  ranches. 

I  want  to  concentrate  today  on  the  second 
dimension  of  this  multiple  program,  the 
oommunlty,  because  community  programs 
are  cloeely  associated  with  the  goals  of  the 
small  watersheds — with  the  objectives  of 
Public  Law  666  as  it  has  evolved. 

I  would  mention  commodity  programs  only 
briefly  to  make  this  point:  The  food  and 
flber  abundance  we  enjoy  today  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  American  family  farm  system  of 
agriculture.  The  famUy  farm  is  the  most 
responsive  and  productive  system  of  pro- 
ducing food  abundance  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Yet  we  need  commodity  programs  to 
protect  and  stabilize  family  farm  Income 
while  agriculture  adjusts  to  the  production 
revolution  now  xinderway.  Otherwise  we 
might  destroy  the  very  system  which  has 
made  poaalble  the  abundance  we  are  today 
challenged  to  put  to  constructive  use. 

Commodity  programs  are,  of  course,  re- 
lated to  the  goals  of  the  small  watershed 
program.  A  knowledgeable  farmer  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  development  of  a  watershed 
program  to  enhance  income  prospects  from 
his  crops.  But  those  with  an  adeqxiate  farm 
Income,  protected  by  commodity  programs, 
will  be  more  likely  to  participate  In  develop- 
ing wildlife  habitat  and  other  Impcnrtant 
nonagrlcultural  benefits  which  can  be  pro- 
vided through  the  small  watershed  program. 

But,  as  the  makeup  of  this  organization 
shows,  the  small  watershed  program  em- 
braces a  range  of  interests  far  wider  than 
agriculture.  Tou  represent  a  oommunlty  ot 
Interests — farm,  conservation  of  soil,  water 


and  wildlife,  fcreatry.  Industry,  recreation, 
urban  and  «ity — all  ot  which  depend  upon 
the  reeouroes  of  the  watdahed. 

Tou  repraaant  the  oommunlty  which  is  one 
of  tha  emanttal  dimensions  of  any  realistic 
agricultural  policy — and  thus  the  small 
waterahed  program  Is  an  essential  element 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  policy  of  the 

i9eo's. 

It  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  key  programs  to 
a  better  life  for  all  Americans,  from  those 
who  seek  to  daw  their  way  out  of  poverty, 
to  those  who — more  fortunately — enjoy  a 
hlgh^  level  of  Income  and  who  look  for 
ways  to  translate  this  into  activities  which 
bring  a  more  aatlsfying  way  of  life. 

This  Is  so  because  Public  Law  666  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  protecting  and  conserving  on 
privately  owned  land,  our  water  resources, 
the  most  scarce,  and  the  most  valuable 
natural  resource  we  have. 

Properly  used,  as  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram makes  possible,  this  resource  serves  us 
all  In  many  ways.    For  example : 

In  Alabama,  the  Chamber  County  Com- 
nUssioner'a  Court  saved  $38,000  within  a 
year  after  three  danu  were  completed  in  the 
High  Pine  Creek  watershed.  The  savings 
resulted  from  the  county  being  able  to  build 
smaller  bridges  and  lower  fills  on  roculB  in 
the  protected  flood  plains. 

In  Arizona,  land  use  changed  significantly 
in  the  White  Tanks  watershed  project. 
Farmers  converted  several  thousand  acre* 
from  cotton  and  feed  crops  to  vegetables, 
citrus,  and  grapes,  and  Income  increased 
from  $200  to  $400  per  acre.  Commercial 
developments  include  a  new  electronics  plant 
that  will  employ  several  thousand  people  and 
a  multimillion-dollar  harness  raceway  that 
includes  a  racetrack,  hotel,  restaiutint,  and 
other  facilities. 

Tomorrow,  thdfee  of  you  who  go  on  the 
tour  of  Slz-Mlle  Creek  watershed  near  Little 
Rock  vrlll  see  how  this  project  revitalized  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Including  the  addition 
of  three  new  Industries. 

In  Colorado,  the  Wray  watershed  project 
sparked  many  new  developments  in  the  city 
of  Wray,  Including  $230,000  of  new  construc- 
tion. $40,000  of  Improvements  to  old  build- 
ings, and  a  reduction  In  street  maintenance 
costs  of  $5,000  per  year. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  watershed  project 
made  possible  construction  of  a  $1  million 
shopping  center  that  in  8  years  is  expected 
to  pay  to  the  city  of  Keene  more  in  addi- 
tional taxes  than  the  city's  $75,000  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

In  Oregon,  the  Little  Pudding  project, 
although  not  completed,  permitted  normal 
farming  operations  to  resume  within  a  week 
last  April  after  a  6.5-lnch  rainstorm.  For- 
merly such  a  storm  would  have  delayed 
planting  3  weeks,  which  would  have  been 
too  late.  The  estimated  benefit  in  this  single 
instance  was  $250,000. 

In  Kentucky,  the  Mud  River  watershed 
project  near  Riissellville  is  providing  water 
supply,  recreation,  and  flood  prevention. 
Benefits  to  date  include  three  new  Industries 
and  expansion  of  a  fourth  and  a  new  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  Lewlsburg.  Recreation 
assets  Include:  a  new  boatshc^:  15,000  man- 
hours  of  fishing  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand visitors  annually  to  a  900-acre  lake: 
sale  of  m6re  than  200  lakeside  bulldihg  lots; 
construction  of  50  cabins,  a  $45,000  sports- 
men's lodge,  80  miles  of  public  roads,  a 
$154,000  bridge,  and  electric  and  telephone 
lines. 

These  are  not  handplcked.  Isolated  cases. 
Similar  or  other  benefits  could  be  cited  for 
every  project  far  enough  along  to  be  effec- 
tive. And  they  will  result  from  every  project 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  future. 

The  plain  truth,  however.  Is  that  we  must 
do  more  in  the  next  10  years  than  we  have 
In  the  past  decade.  Today,  100  watershed 
projects  have  been  completed,  but  there  are 
2.100  for  which  applications  have  been  made. 
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tlnne  to  build  evMi  faster  in  the  future.  By 
ths  year  2000,  outdoor  recreation  demands 
are  expected  to  Increase  by  238  percent.  In- 
dustrial needs  expand  almost  dally,  and 
mxiniclpal  needs  will  grow  as  our  population 
and  Income  climbs. 

TUs  preesure  can  be  met  in  two  ways:  One 
Is  through  Government  programs  to  preserve 
on  public  lands  a  reasonable  balance  in  the 
competition  for  water  and  land  and  other 
reeources.  This  Is  what  we  do  in  multiple 
use  management  In  the  national  forests.  The 
other  way  Is  through  the  acUoiu  of  private 
citizens  acting  together  locally  to  preserve, 
conserve,  and  use  these  reeources. 

The  small  watershed  program  Is  a  tool 
designed  for  the  use  of  private  citizens  and 
local  government.  It  provides  a  means  by 
which  the  flnanclal  and  technical  resources 
of  the  Nation  can  be  made  available  to  the 
local  community  and  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen. It  provldee  for  local  control  and  for 
local  direction.  It  allows  local  problems  to 
be  met  by  thoee  who  are  best  able  to  xmder- 
stand  and  to  solve  them.  But  because  it  Is 
local  and  decentralized.  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
make  It  go.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  make  it  work 
so  our  natural  resource  problems  can  be 
solved  before  they  become  so  burdensome 
that  massive  Oentral  Oovernment  action  be- 
comes necessary. 

This,  then.  Is  the  direction  and  purpose  of 
small  watershed  ix-ograms  in  the  decade 
ahead.  There  is  time  now  to  consider  how 
we  can  best  go  about  developing  our  heritage 
of  natural  resources  so  that  we  can  say  to 
our  children:  "Here,  we  nearly  lost  them  for 
you.  But  we  learned  In  time.  Ouaid  them 
well,  use  them  well,  and  they  will  serve  you 
weU." 

But  this  will  not  happen  automatically. 
On  the  contrary,  great  eff<»^  and  large  in- 
vestment will  be  necessary.  Competition  for 
the  tax  dollar  is  more  intense  than  ever  l^e- 
fore.  Programs  are  being  cut  back,  a  general 
reevaluatlon  and  reassessment  is  underway, 
the  role  of  Federal  contributions  In  all  areas 
la  being  carefully  reviewed. 

You  and  I  know  Uiat  the  small  watershed 
program  qualifies  ss  a  top  prlOTlty  program 
under  the  most  rigid  set  of  standards  that 
can  be  applied.  President  Johnson,  long  a 
supporter  of  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
watershed  development,  knows  this. 

But  for  us  to  know  this  la  not  enough. 
Others  must  be  made  to  know,  and  to  under- 
stand, and  to  act. 

I  will  do  my  pcurt,  but  only  you  can  bring 
about  the  neceesary  activity  and  investment. 
For  more  than  10  years  now  your  voice  has 
been  heard,  and  It  has  had  impact.  I  chal- 
lenge you  today  to  continue  to  make  yoxir 
voice  heard  and  your  leadership  felt.  The 
time  to  act  is  here,  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved. 
Let  us  now  put  it  to  work  while  there  is  stlU 
time  to  make  possible  the  multiple  use  of 
water,  our  most  precious  natiu-al  resource. 
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Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  geography  of  Jordan  Is  comprised  of 
vast  deserts  and  arid  plateaus,  two- 
thirds  of  the  nAtlon's  population  of 
1,690,123  live  a  nomadic  life.     Of  the 


36,715  square  miles  which  comprise  the 
total  land  area  of  Jordan,  only  one- 
sixth  can  be  considered  cultivable  or 
marginally  cultivable  under  (^timum 
conditions,  and  this  Includes  grazing 
land.  Tet  80  percent  of  the  population 
derives  its  livelihood  from  agriculture 
and  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.  TherefM^e  one  of  the  most 
Important  undertakings  of  the  Jordan- 
ian Oovernment  has  been  an  attonpt  to 
settle  theee  nomadic  people,  thereby 
hoping  to  stabilize  and  develop  the 
economy  of  the  country.  To  accomplish 
this  feat,  schools  and  community  and 
health  centers  have  bem  established 
which  the  Bedouin  may  attend,  in  order 
to  be  assimilated  into  urban  commimity 
living. 

A  group  of  American  orthopedic 
surgeons,  working  imder  the  aegis  of 
Medico,  visited  many  of  these  rural 
health  centers  and  discovered  that  there 
was  much  residual  paralysis  in  evidence 
throughout  the  country.  Through  their 
suggestions,  our  AID  r^resentative  in 
Jordan  proposed  that  a  program  of  mass 
polio  vaccination  be  undertaken.  Polio 
statistics  show  that  poliomyelitis  has 
never  reached  epidemic  proportions  in 
Jordan.  Yet  the  cases  reported  to  health 
centers  represent  only  a  partial  coimt  of 
those  who  contracted  the  disease  as 
brought  to  light  by  the  obeervaUons  of 
the  Medico  team.  Therefore,  the  King 
of  Jordan,  HUssein  I,  endcnrsed  the  AID 
proposal  and  allocated  funds  for  this 
purpose.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Association  and  the  AID  con- 
tributed like  amounts  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  program. 

Vaccination  began  on  January  18  of 
this  year.  Because  statistics  showed 
that  95  percent  of  the  cases  occurred 
among  childrra  imder  5  years  of  age,  it 
was  agreed  that  only  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  months  and  5  jrears  would 
receive  the  oral  vaoclne.  Centers  were 
established  in  the  cities  while  mobile 
units  began  an  intrasive  vlllage-to- 
vlUage  tour.  Appeals  by  the  King  and 
announcements  over  the  radio  and  by 
loudspeaker  trucks  brought  an  over- 
whelming response.  The  first  phase  em- 
braced 304,249  children  and  the  second 
phase,  conducted  during  February  and 
March,  reported  the  vaccination  of 
282,137.  The  third  part  of  the  polio 
campaign,  begun  only  on  April  4.  Is,  as 
yet.  untabulated. 

Of  the  funds  spent  on  the  program  t« 
date,  the  AID.  the  Jordanian  Oovern- 
ment, and  the  UNRWA  each  contributed 
$35,000.  In  addition,  the  AID  allocated 
$3,000  for  the  services  of  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  epidemiologist  to  assist  in 
formulating  plans  for  the  immunization 
campaign  and  to  help  administer  and 
supervise  the  program. 

The  Jordanian  Director  of  Public 
Health  and  the  Director  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  are  now  proposing  that  • 
oral  polio  vaccine  be  given  to  all  infants 
at  6  weeks  of  age,  at  the  same  time 
smallpox  vaccine  is  administered,  the 
latter  being  a  compulsory  requirement 
throughout  the  country.  Such  action 
would  thus  prevent  an  epidemic  potential 
and  will  reduce  the  number  of  future 
paralytics.  Planning  such  as  this  and 
the  support  given  to  the  program  by  the 
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Jordanian  Oovernment  and  the  Jordan- 
ian people  certainly  acclaims  the  poUo 
immunization  project  to  have  been  a 
"success"  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 


The  181st  Aaiiivcrtary — German  Sodety 
of  MarylaBd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   ICAXTUkND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
German  Society  of  Maryland  is  almost 
as  old  as  our  Nation,  having  been 
founded  in  1783  to  aid  German  and  Swiss 
immigrants  to  this  country.  It  has  been 
In  existence  continuously  since  that  time 
&nd  its  program  has  been  expanded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  has  es- 
tablished an  outstanding  record  of 
achievements  and  deserves  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  its  18l5t  anniversary, 
which  was  observed  in  Baltimore  on 
May  2. 

At   the   anniversary   dinner,   a   brief 
memorial  service  was  held  to  pay  trib- 
ute   to    Rev.    Fritz    O.    Evers.    former 
pastor    and    pastor    emeritus    of    Zion 
Lutheran  Chiu-ch  of  Baltimore,  and  oth- 
er deceased  members.    The  speaker  for 
that  service  was  the  mayor  of  Baltimore. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers his  remaito  on  that  occasion. 
Bmmamkb  or  Matob  Thxodoss  R.  McKsldin 
Nobody  can  really  know  the  city  of  Balti- 
more without  talcing  Into  account  the  strong 
Influence  upon  the  city's  life  of  the  German 
element  In  Its  population.    Its  diversity  Is 
fittingly  symbolized  by  the  careers  of  four 
members  of  this  society  to  whose  memory 
we  pay  tribute  today— a  theologian,  a  banker, 
a  florist,  and  a  brewmaster — ^PrltE  O  Bvers 
Alfred  Cro«.  Albert  Fiedler,  and  Karl  BS^lt-' 
ler.    Also  In  our  thoughts  tonight,  of  course, 
are  four  ladles,  no  longer  with  us.  \mfor- 
tunately.  who  were  members  of  the  auxll- 
lary^Mrs.  Qretchen  Ueb,  Miss  Marie  Thlee, 
Mrs.  Frieda  Arloff.  and  Miss  Ella  Schleunes. 
Just  to  name  them,   these  departed  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  the  ladles  auxiliary. 
Is  to  show  how  the  Germanic  Influence  has 
touched  every  aspect  of  the  city's  life. 

But  to  gain  some  Idea  not  merely  of  the 
diversity,  but  also  of  the  strength  of  that 
Influence.  I  think  Fasten-  Evers  Is  the  beet 
symbol.  He  brwnght  to  this  city  two  ele- 
ments of  German  culture  that  our  sclentlflc 
age  has  too  often  regarded  as  Incompatible — 
Its  profotmd  respect  for  learning,  and  its 
equally  profound  respect  for  the  non- 
material. 

The  dazzling  achievements  of  German 
science  in  the  last  himdred  years  have  ob- 
sciu-ed,  not  only  here,  but  In  Germany  Itself, 
the  brilliance  of  the  philosophy  whose  be- 
ginnings preceded  the  science  and  that  may 
outlast  it  In  the  end.  For  as  technology  is 
the  application  of  science,  so  poetry,  music, 
and  drama  are  the  outcome  of  philosophy. 
In  all  these  fields  Germany  has  been  pre- 
eminent. A  symphony  and  a  poem  are  not 
material  things;  but  great  ones  have  an  Im- 
mortality that,  aa  the  Roman  poet  Horace 
discovered  centuries  before  Germany  existed, 
is  more  lasting  than  moniunents  made  of 
bronze. 


It  was  with  these  things  that  Pastor  Evers 
was  oonoemed  through  a  long  i^nd  acttve 
life,  two-thirds  of  It  spent  In  the  United 
States  aad  nearly  half  in  Baltimare.  It  was 
easy  f«r  him  to  transfer  his  political  al- 
legUnot  because  the  realm  of  the  mind  and 
the  BptHt  knows  no  national  boundaries.  It 
wags*  esDstant  war  Indeed,  but  It  acknowl- 
edges no  man  as  an  enemy;  Its  foes  are 
Ignorance,  superstition,  the  narrow  mind, 
and  the  hardened  heart.  Thoee  dark  forces 
It  ahansstges  Indifferently  in  every  inhabited 
corner  of  the  globe. 

Pastor  Evers  fought  the  good  fight  among 
us  from  1028  to  1963.  35  years.  Just  half  the 
psalmist's  allotted  span  of  a  man's  life. 
Moreover,  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  his  people! 
he  enlisted  them  In  the  same  cause.  With- 
out doubt  it  was  largely  through  his  In- 
fluence that  Baltimore  Germans  have  been 
found  In  every  movement  that  has  had  for 
its  aim  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind  and 
the  release  of  the  generous  impulses  of  our 
people — and  not  only  enlisted  In  the  move- 
ment, but  In  many  cases  leading  It. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I.  who  am  of  a 
different  national  origin  and  of  a  different 
religious  denomination  on  my  father's  side 
of  the  same  national  origin  on  my  mother's 
side,  but  a  citizen  of  this  city,  consider  it 
not  only  a  duty,  but  also  a  high  privilege  to 
render  tribute  to  this  man.  For  he  brought 
to  us  treasure — not  such  treasure  as  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  brought  King  Solomon, 
"gold  and  sUver.  Ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks," but  the  far  more  precious  treasure 
of  learning  linked  to  faith,  treasure  that  does 
not  bulge  our  purses,  but  that  vastly  enriches 
our  lives. 
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Stare  Decisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vzBonfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
in  the  observance  of  Law  Day  at  Halifax, 
Va.,  in  the  district  of  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  M.  Tuck,  the  address 
for  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Harry  Carrico  of  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Justice  Carrico  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Stare  Decisis,"  which  means  to  stand 
by  decided  cases  in  our  courts  and  to  up- 
hold legal  precedents.    His  speech  was 
brilliantly    thought    out,    a    carefully 
worded  dissertation  so  poignant  in  view 
of  some  of  our  court  decisions  in  recent 
years  that  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  include  this  address.   It  is  as  follows : 
Stahx  Decisis 
(By  Justice  Harry  L.  Carrico) 
GoveruOT    Tuck.    Judge   Mitchell,    Chair- 
man Booker,  ladles,  and   gentlemen.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  be  asked  to  have  a  part 
In   this   ceremony.     The   honor  is  doubled 
many   times   over   by   being  Introduced   by 
Governor  Tuck.     What  a  tremendous  ooq- 
tributlon  Halifax  made  to  Virginia,  and  to 
the  Nation,  when  It  sent  Bill  Tuck  to  Rich- 
mond and  to  Washington. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  this  won- 
derful courtroom  and  this  beautiful  court- 
house. It  Is  a  re<a  credit  to  you.  and  to  the 
other  people  of  Halifax  County,  especially 
since  its  bench  Is  graced,  as  it  is.  by  the 
presence  of  such  an  able  and  distinguished 
Jurist  as  Judge  Mitchell. 


It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  you  should  dedi- 
cate this  eoortboase  on  Law  Day.  There  Is 
no  more  Important  material  acoouterment  In 
the  administration  of  Justice  than  a  dignififHi 
courtroom,  and  there  Is  no  more  Imrortant 
commemoraUve  day  in  the  Uvea  of  Americana 
than  Law  Day.  Not  Just  because  It  Is  a  day 
set  aside  on  the  ealeadar  to  dlOerentlate  It 
from  the  ot^  days  of  the  year,  but  because 
It  Is  a  time  f or  tu  to  pause  and  quicken  our 
appreclatkm  for  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  American  syetem  of  law.  a  plan 
of  government  and  of  Justice  by  rule,  reason 
and  right,  rather  than  by  fear  and  force. 

It  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  rekindle  and 
reawaken  our  faith  in  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts upon  which  our  law  is  foxxnded. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  this  year  is     "Law 
Is  the  Key  to  Order.  Justice,  and  Freedom." 
But,  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  order,  or 
promote  Justice   or  aspire   to   be   free-  '  we 
cannot  put  this,  and  the  other  courtrooms 
throughout  our  land,  to  their  proper  usage- 
we  cannot  have  Law  Day  have  any  meaning, 
if  the  key  we  employ  to  open  the  door  to  the 
future  is  a  crude,  imtrted  product,  whittled 
out  of  the  emotional  grasplngs  of  the  unin- 
formed political  c^portimlsts  of  o\ir  timee 
We  can  achieve  the  lofty  ideals  of  which  this 
day  is  symbolic  only  if  we  adhere  to  thoee 
principles   which   have   made    this   country 
the  finest,  freest  place  In  the  world.     And 
we  can  sucoessfxilly  adhere  to  thoee  prin- 
ciples only  If  we  know  and  pay  dally  respect 
to  a  doctrine  in  our  law  which  Lb  as  Impor- 
tant to  our  system  of  Justice  as  any  other 
single    precept.     I    refer    to    the     doctrine 
known  as  stare  declals;  and  to  those  of  you 
who  are  not  lawyers,  it  is  spelled  s-t-a-r-e 
stare  d-e-c-l-8-l-s  decisis,  stare   decisis.     It 
means  to  stand  by  decided  caaes,  to  maintain 
adJudlcaUons,  to  uphold  legal  precedents.    It 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  laws  by  which 
men  are  governed  should  be  fixed,  definite 
and  known;  and.  that  when  a  law  has  been 
declared  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  have  a  particular  construction,  such  con- 
struction, in  the  absence  of  palpable  mis- 
take or  error,  will  be  followed  as  the  law 
until  changed  by  competent  authority. 

This  imwritten  rule  in  the  conduct  of  our 
Judicial  affairs  Is  almost  as  old  as  our  legal 
system  itself,  and  arose  as  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity.  If  the  laws  were  to  be  declared 
subject  to  the  whims  of  each  Judge,  or  so  as 
to  suit  the  desires  of  a  partlcvilar  litigant,  or 
to  satisfy  the  pressures  of  a  special  group 
we  wo\ild  soon  have  a  confused  hodgepodge! 
rather  than  a  system  of  Justice  Every 
Judge,  regardless  of  the  high  ot  low  order 
of  his  court,  should  be  foresworn  to  observe 
this  doctrine  with  infinite  care. 

It  is  In  the  highest  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple that  there  should  be  stability  in  the  laws 
by  which  they  regulate   their  conduct     It 
is  sound  public  policy  that  the  construction 
of  statutes  and  the  Interpretations  of  con- 
stitutions   ought    not    to    vary    with    every 
change  In  the  personnel  or  Ideas  of  a"oourt. 
Consider,   for  a  moment,   the  alternatives. 
We  would  find  utter  chaos  In  every  aspect  of 
our  dally  Uvea.    What  we  did  legally  yester- 
day might  cause  us  to  be  JaUed  today.     The 
valid,  binding,  profitable  contract  we  made 
last  week  might  reduce  us  to  the  status  of 
paupers  tomorrow.    The  wiU  we  made  last 
year.*  knowing  certain  of  Its  vaUdlty  then, 
might,  when  offered  for  probate,  be  com- 
pletely void.     No  man  would  know  how  to 
conduct  either  his  private  ot  business  life; 
officials  would  not  know  how  to  enforce  the 
law;  lawyers  could  not  advise  their  cUents; 
Judges  would  not  have  the  guide  of  Judicial 
precedent  to  assist  them  In  mafc-ing  decisions. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  when  a  deci- 
sion  is   made   that   is  admittedly  wrong  It 
must   nonetheless   stand   forever   and   con- 
stantiy  do  harm  to  one  innocent  litigant  or 
another.    The  rule  of  stare  decisis  does  not 
apply  where  the  former  decision  has  mis- 
understood OT  misapplied  the  law  ot  is  con- 
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cepi  the  responsibility  for  the  oontlnimtloti 
of  thto  heritage  with  humility  and  determl- 
nattOD.  Bvery  lawyer  and  every  dtlzen 
share  the  burden  of  Its  future  eadstenoe.  Be- 
<»OBe.  as  haa  been  said  In  wareto  more  pro- 
found that  I  can  expreas,  -We,  even  here, 
held  the  power  and  bear  the  reqxmaibtllty. 
We  shall  nobly  save  er  meanly  loee  the  last. 
best  hope  cf  earth." 

In  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  reeposisl- 
bnity  and  patriotism,  we  dedicate  this  court- 
house to  the  preservation  of  order,  JvHttce 
and  freedom  for  the  people  of  Halifax 
County.  Long  may  it  stand  In  their  service. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  patri- 
otic American  can  help  but  be  deeply 
moved  by  a  fiill-page  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Tuesday,  May  12.  All 
Am^lca  should  Join  with  the  relatives 
of  those  braye  men  who  have  died  in 
South  Vietnam  in  demanding  of  the 
President  to  Imow  why? 

I  include  the  ad  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  help  in  some  small 
way  to  pay  tribute  to  those  fallen  heroes 
and  to  remind  those  who  may  be  com- 
placent about  what  is  happening  of  the 
failure  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  an  Admin- 
istration sends  American  boys  to  fight 
in  a  war  It  refuses  to  call  a  war,  for  a 
purpose  that  it  has  not  clearly  denned, 
and  with  outmoded  and  Inadequate 
we^wns.  the  least  the  American  people 
hare  a  right  to  ask  Is.  Why? 

Why.  Mr.  President? 

As  our  C?hlef  Executive  in  time  of 
peace  and  our  Commander  in  Chief  in 
time  of  war,  we  feel  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  again,  Why? 

The  undersigned — parents  and  grandpa- 
rents, wives  and  children,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Americana  killed  In  Vietnam— have 
a  question  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Statae  and  the  Nation : 

"Why?" 

Why  are  the  young  Americans  who  are 
Agisting  Commimlst  aggression  In  Vietnam- 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  free  Vietnamese 
soldiers— forced  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  the  Communist  enemy  without  having  the 
opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy's  own  ter- 
ritory in  the  North? 

Why  must  young  Americans  give  their 
Uvea  In  the  Jxmgles  and  the  rlceflelds  In 
Vietnam  In  the  fight  against  a  Communist 
enemy  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statea  authorlzea  trade  with  Conamunlat 
coimtrlea— trade  which  u  utUlaed  to 
strengthen  Commtmtot  power  in  Vietnam  and 
throughout  the  world? 

Why  must  our  young  men  die  In  far-off 
Vietnam,  fighting  tha  Communist  enemy, 
when  their  Oovemment  authorizes  "cultu- 
ral" exchangee  with  the  Communist  world — 
tha  exchange  of  ballet  dancers  to  entertain 
Communist  leaders  In  Moscow  while  a  young 
American  does  the  dance  of  death  in  Viet- 
nam? 


Why  must  we  repeat  the  tragic  error  of 
Korea— where  54J48  Amarlrana  gave  up  their 
Uvee  In  a  war  that  we  had  no  intention  of 
winning?  Must  the  aame  number  be  sacri- 
ficed few  the  same  empty  reasons  In  Vietnam? 
Why  do  we  fight  aommunlsm  with  one 

hand— at  a  terrible  cost  of  our  loved  ones 

and  help  communism  with  the  other  hand? 
If  intematioDal  aommunlsm  to  the  memy  of 
our  Nation,  then  we  must  fight.  If  it  is  not. 
then  let's  brlag  our  young  man  home — from 
throughout  the  world — and  submit  to  inter- 
national communism's  ambiacm  to  control 
the  world.  We  can't  have  It  both  ways — It 
must  be  one  way  or  the  other. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  that 
we  have — and  these  questions  demand  an 
answer  Ln  the  name  of  our  national  con- 
science and  honor.  The  men  whom  we  lost 
were  precious  to  us — our  sons  and  brothers, 
our  husbands  and  the  fathers  of  our  chil- 
dren. They  died  In  the  service  of  their  Na- 
tion. That  they  died  in  vain  would  be  a 
national  crime. 

We  caU  on  you.  Mr.  President — and  on  the 
Nation— to  see  to  it  that  the  sacrifice  of  those 
whom  we  loved  shall  not  have  been  for 
naught.  And  the  only  way  to  make  their 
sacrlflce  meaningful  to  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  eternal  struggle  for  freedom 
against  all  who  would  threaten  it.  If  we 
do  not.  then  the  empty  sacrifices  will  con- 
tinue untU  our  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  who  has  a  plan  and  is  willing  to 
implement  it  in  every  way. 

When  freedcxn  Is  under  armed  attack — as 
It  Is  in  Vietnam — we  must  fight  back  with 
everything  we  have.  We  must  destroy  the 
enemies  of  freedom  wherever  they  are — am^ 
not  stop  at  some  artificial  border  created  by 
diplomats  In  a  far-off  country  who  possibly 
have  never  known  the  pain  of  battle  w  the 
loss  of  a  son  or  a  husband. 

To  make  the  supreme  saferlflce  in  a  war 
that  cannot  be  won  to  too  great  a  sacrlflce  to 
ask  anyone.  If  we  are  to  battle,  let's  battle 
to  win. 

If  we  are  not  to  do  thto,  Mr.  President, 

please  tell  us: 
Why? 

AMESICANS  WHO  RAVE  BSKIT  KILLKD  AS  A  EESTTLT 

or  Rosnu  action  nf  vnrifAic  noic  jan- 

tTAKT    1901  TKaOTTOa  wa^rW  ISM 

(This  lUt  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  cf  tha  Asstotant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.    We  believe  that  this  list 
Is  not  complete  and  that  many  more  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  by  Communist  bul- 
lets In  Vietnam  than  has  been  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.) 
Capt.  James  H.  Allred. 
Sp5c.  Marshall  Angell. 
Capt.  John  P.  Hartley. 
Lt.  Arthur  Bedal. 
Capt.  Robert  D.  Bennett. 
Capt.  Thomas  J.  Bergln. 
Capt.  Herbert  W.  Booth.  Jr. 
Sp4c.  Donald  L.  Braman. 
Sgt.  Verndean  A.  Brockman. 
Capt.  James  H.  Brodt. 
Capt.  Gordon  R.  Brown. 
Lt.  Louis  8.  Carrlcarte. 
Pfc.  Loye  T.  Chrlstman. 
Capt.  Howard  R.  Cody. 
Capt.  Terry  D.  Cordell. 
Lt.  Parker  D.  Cramer. 
Lt.  Edward  B.  Crlbb. 
Capt.  Jerry  A.  Campalgne. 
Cpl.  Donald  P.  Davidson. 
Sp4c.  James  T.  Davis. 
Sgt.  WllUam  L.  Deal. 
Manuel  Reyes  Denton.  USN. 
Sgt.  WUbur  T.  Dunlap. 
Capt.  Howard  M.  Eakln.  Jr. 
Sgt.  James  A.  EUis. 
Sp5c.  Richard  L.  K.  Ellto. 
Pfc.  Jean  Claude  bnault. 
Sgt.  William  Joaeph  Bverhart. 
Lt.  Clayton  A.  Pannln. 
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Pfc.  Peter  M.  Feierabend. 

Lt.  Bruce  Charles  Perrell. 

Lt.  Charles  M.  Pitts. 

Oapt.  Woodrow  M.  Fitzgerald. 

Sp4c.  William  Edward  Flowers. 

Pfc.  Raymond  P.  Flynn. 

Sgt.  Richard  L.  Fox. 

Sgt.  Rube  A.  Fteeman. 

Sp5c.  James  Gabriel. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Gardner. 

Lt.  Roger  B.  Oauvln. 

Sp4c.  Arthur  W.  Glover. 

CWO  Joseph  Goldberg. 

Capt.  Kenneth  N.  Good. 

Sgt.  Jack  D.  Goodman. 

SpSc.  Harold  L.  Guthrie. 

Capt.  Lawrence  E.  Hackley. 

Sgt.  Robert  J.  Hain. 

CWO  Lawrence  D.  Hammond. 

Capt.  Herbert  F.  Hardy. 

Capt.  William  T.  Harrts. 

Lt.  Charles  M.  Hasper. 

C<A.  Thomas  M.  Hergert. 

Capt.  Vincent  J.  Hickman. 

Pfc.  Ftank  J.  Hblguln. 

WO  Charles  B.  HoUoway. 

CWO  William  H.  House. 

CWO  Jamee  H.  Ishlhara. 

Lt.  Richard  B.  Jaeck. 

Sgt.  Larry  D.  Jameson. 

Capt.  Charles  B.  JcAnson. 

Capt.  James  H.  Johnson. 

Capt.  Donald  E.  Koelper. 

Oapt.  Leon  J.  Kramer. 

SpSc.  James  E.  Lane. 
Lt.  Timothy  M.  Lang. 

Sgt.  Charles  B.  Lankford. 

Pfc.  Boyce  E.  Lawson. 

Sgt.  Johnnie  G.  Lee. 

Lt.  Daniel  K.  Lesslg. 

Lt.  Atto  K.  Llelmanls. 

Pfc.  Terrance  Lovenguth. 

Capt.  Bernard  F.  Lukaslk. 

8p.  James  D.  McAndrew. 

Sgt.  Ctoude  W.  McBrlde. 

Capt.  Thomas  W.  McCarthy. 

Capt.  Walter  R.  McCarthy. 

Pvt.  Charles  W.  McCary. 

Capt.  John  H.  McClean. 

Pfc.  Garry  C.  McFetrldge. 

Capt.  Donald  V.  McGregor. 

Pfc.  NeU  K.  Maclver. 

figt.  Wayne  E.  Marchand. 

8p4c.  Michael  P.  P.  Martin,  Jr. 

Lt.  Bryf ord  G.  Metoyer. 

Capt.  Andrew  C.  MltoheU  m. 

MaJ.  Carl  B.  MltcheU. 

Oapt.  Clarence  L.  Moorer. 

Sgt.  Walter  K.  Morris. 

Capt.  Robert  K.  Mosler. 

Pfc.  Newman  R.  Neamith. 

Capt.  Ted  P.  Neura. 

Pfc.  Grover  K.  Olson. 

MaJ.  James  R.  CNeUl. 

Capt.  Lloyd  A.  Payne. 

Sp6c.  William  A.  Reid. 

Claude  Rice,  USN. 

Lt.  Arthpr  G.  Richardson. 

Cpl.  Luther  E.  Rltchey,  Jr. 

Lt.  Lynn  H.  Rothenbuhler. 

Lt.  Uwe-Thorsten  Schobeler. 

Lt.  Edwin  G.  Shank.  Jr. 

Lt.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon. 

Capt.  John  R.  Shaughneasy,  jr. 

Pfc.  John  F.  Shea. 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Simpson. 

Lt.  Paul  R.  Smith. 

Lt.  Lewto  L.  Stone. 

Pfc.  John  L.  Straley. 

Pfc.  Donald  R.  Taylor. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Taylor. 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  J.  Tencaa. 

Capt.  Condon  H.  Terry. 

Sp.  David  Thompson. 

Capt.  Donald  B.  Toth. 

Sp.  Chester  Townsend. 

Lt.  Wmiam  F.  Train,  m. 

Lt.  William  B.  Tally. 

Cpl.  Charles  P.  Tuthlll. 

Sp6c.  Carleton  W.  Upton. 


Capt.  Dean  A.  Wadsworth. 
Capt.  James  E.  Wenael. 
CWO  Charlea  F.  Whitehead,  Jr. 
CWO  Raymond  C.  WUde. 
Lt.  Ronny  L.  Woodmansee. 
SpSc.  Wally  M.  Wright,  Jr. 
Capt.  Don  J.  York. 

(The  following  to  a  list  of  relatives  of  Viet- 
nam war  dead  who  have  Joined  in  signing 
thto  open  letter:) 

Mrs.  Norma  Areyo. 

Mrs.  K.  Boekelor. 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Brockman. 

Mr.  Melvln  V.  Brockman. 

Bir.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  A.  Brockman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Brodt. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brodt. 

Mrs.  Jamea  H.  firodt. 

Catherine  Brodt. 

Leslie  Ann  Brodt. 

Mrs.  Dalton  Brubaker. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Carrtcarte. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Carrtcarte. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Carrtcarte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Cody. 

Karen  Cody. 

Mrs.  Myma  W.  Cody. 

Randy  Cody. 

Rhonda  Cody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  CordeU. 

Mr.  James  Arthur  CordeU. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cucurullo. 

Arleen  S.  Denton. 

Barbara  Ann  S.  Denton. 

Mrs.  Esmeralda  Sanchez  Denton. 

Sandra  8.  Dent(ni. 

Mr.  Dale  B.  Dunli^.  t 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Dunlap. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dunlap,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Mae  Bhlers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  B.  Esnault. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  K.  Feierabend 

Mr.  Helmut  G.  Feierabend. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Hailing. 

Miss  Anita  L.  Holguln. 

Miss  Irene  Holguln. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Modesto  Holguln,  Sr. 

Mr.  Modesto  Holgxiln,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  HoUoway. 

Carol  HoUoway. 

Charles  R.  HoUoway. 

Chrtstlne  HoUoway. 

David  HoUoway. 

Gwendolyn  HoUoway. 

Mrs.  Glenna  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Elmer  W.  Jaeck. 

Mr.  Donald  Jameson. 

Mrs.  Mamto  E.  Jameson. 

Mrs.  Dimple  McCary  Jones. 

Mrs.  Helen  Kramer. 

Mrs.  Hasel  M.  Lane. 

Mrs.  Jo  Awn  Lane. 

Cindy  S.  Lankford. 

Mrs.  Deanna  H.  Lankford. 

Mark  C.  Lankford. 

Michael  R.  Lankford. 

Imelda  Lawson. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lawson. 

Mrs.  PatricU  R.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Roger  Dale  Lawson. 

Charlea  8.  TuthlU. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Bonnie  O.  McCary. 

Mr.  and  Uxt.  Malc(dm  C.  McCary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  McFetrldge. 

Mr.  Danny  Ray  McFetrldge. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Robert  McKee. 

Mrs.  Darla  J.  Martin. 

Timothy  Martin. 

Michael  Martin. 

Mra.  Janet  OlXmnell. 

Mra.  Caroline  V.  OTIeiU. 

Mra.  Thereaa  Ruiz. 

Mra.  Ccmnte  A.  Shank. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Gerald  Shank.  Sr. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Laron  D.  Shannon,  Jr. 

X<aron  D.  Shannon,  m. 

Laura  D.  Shannon. 

Mra.  Loto  K.  TuthlU. 


Miss  Deborah  T.  TuthlU. 

Mr.  Bradley  Upton. 

Mrs.  Unda  G.  Upton. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wear. 

Mrs.  Chrtstlane  M-G  Whitman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Edeltraut  G.  Younk. 

(The  fimds  for  thto  advertisement  have 
been  provided  by  a  group  of  Amertcans  In 
memory  of  the  gallant  young  Amertcans  who 
gave  their  Uves  in  Vietnam  against  the  Com- 
muntot  enemy  and  in  the  prayerful  hope  that 
their  Uves  have  not  been  glvm  in  vain.) 


BramwashiBf  the  American  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently there  is  still  some  loose  talk 
about  how  hate  killed  President  E^en- 
nedy.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  those 
who  want  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts 
that  a  dedicated  Communist  killed  our 
President. 

David  Lawrence,  In  s^esterday's  Wash- 
lne:ton  Evening  Star,  discusses  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  disregard  of  the  facts  in 
the  following  article: 

JOHNSOH'B    TaUC    ON    ASSASSINATION STATK- 

^aarr  That  Hats  and  BiGoxar  Leo  to  Ken- 

NXOT's  Dbatb  la  Quxbtxonxd 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  made  a  strange  speech 
a  few  days  ago  which  surprised  many  people 
throughout  the  country.  He  attributed  the 
assassination  of  hto  iM'edecessra-  to  hate  and 
fear  and  bigotry.  Thto  to  something  which  is 
too  much  at  variance  wHh  the  faots  pub- 
lished thus  far  concerning  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald, the  accused  assassin,  that  it  has  caused 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Johnson's  address  was 
prompted  by  an  overemotional  speechwriter 
or  whether  he  himself  has  concluded  that  the 
assassination  was  produced  by  the  alleged 
haite  doctrines  of  some  of  the  people  who 
were  oi^xiaed  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Speaking  last  Saturday  at  the  dedication 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cultural  Center  In 
New  York.  President  Johnson  said  in  pcu't: 

"John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  victim  of  the 
hate  that  was  a  part  of  oxir  country.  It  is  a 
disease  that  occupies  the  minds  of  the  few, 
but  brings  danger  to  the  many. 

"If  we  had  more  centers  like  thto.  If  we 
had  done  our  Job  a  Utle  better  and  we  had 
feared  a  Uttle  less  and  our  hatred  had  been 
minimized  and  our  bigotry  driven  under- 
ground— John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  would  be 
here  with  us  today  as  our  36th  President. 
He  gave  hto  Hfe  for  hto  country.  He  need  not 
have  given  it  except  for  those  who  hate  and 
thoee  who  fear  and  those  who  frighten  easily 
and  those  who  feel  Insecxire." 

When  the  tote  President  was  assassinated, 
there  were  many  people  who  attributed  the 
murder  to  the  hate  wave  in  America.  Almost 
Immediately  after  the  news  was  flashed 
across  the  country,  there  were  numerous 
commento  from  Washington  and  elsewhere 
which  blamed  the  fact  on  bigots  and  ex- 
tremists. Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  for  in- 
stanoe,  said  the  assassination  was  "a  result 
of  the  hatred  and  Mttemen  that  has  been 
Injected  Into  the  Ufe  ot  our  Nation  by  bigots." 
The  inference  at  the  time  was  that  some 
kind  ot  light  wing  activity  had  motivated 
the   assassination.     But   it  was   soon   dto- 
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mind  which  goes  to  such 
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NalioBal   Front 


EZTENSIOH  OP  REBCARKS 
am 

HON.  EDIA  F.  KEUY 

o» 
IN  THE  HOU8B  QT  BBPBS8KNTATIVE8 

WednesdMi.  Man  13. 1964 


lln.  KELIiY.  ifr.  Spfker.  In  ex- 
tendtiv  ay  COTdU  greetings  to  the 
EUAith  Ammal  Co  iventlon  of  Bulgarian 
National  Ftont  oi  America.  I  am  well 
aware  of  tbe  line  and  patriotic  vviblic 
acrrloe  tliia  organ!  ntkm  i«  rcDdering  to 
ttaertcbteoaieaaM  of  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple. Tlie  atmrdy  i  nd  eloatbearted  Bul- 
garian people  eetamiy  deserved  and 
were  fully  entitled   to  their  freedom. 


But  instead  of  regaining  their  freedom 
from  the  UJ3.SJI..  they  have  been  suf- 
fering under  U^^SJl.  Communist  to- 
talitarian tyranny  since  the  end  of  that 
war.  This  tyrannical  regime  was  Im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Kremlin,  and 
it  is  sustained  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Bulgarian  National 
Front  of  America,  as  the  largest  and 
the  most  effectively  working  organiza- 
tion among  Americans  of  Bulgarian 
descent,  is  serving  a  noble  cause  in  ac- 
quainting the  public  of  this  great  Re- 
public of  the  inherent  inhumanity  of 
communism  in  Bulgaria.  Wishing  you 
a  successful  convention,  I  hope  for  the 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  Bulgarian 
people. 


The  Dartmoath  CoUcf  e  Peace  G>rps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB^S 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   WKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  an  article  in  the  Cohgrzs- 
sioNAL  Record  at  this  point  on  a  com- 
mendable program  being  undertaken  by 
Dartmouth  College  students.  The  article 
from  the  May  issue  of  the  Dartmouth 
Al\imni  magazine  describes  how  the  stu- 
dents set  up  their  own  peace  corps, 
through  the  initiative  of  one  student  who 
2  years  ago,  became  inspired  by  the  need 
for  a  small  school  in  a  r«note  Mexican 
village.  The  boy's  enthusiasm  and 
stories  of  his  summer  experience  stimu- 
lated the  interest  of  the  campus  and 
subsequently  the  Dartmouth  project  was 
bom.  Each  student  who  participates 
in  the  program  is  responsible  for  financ- 
ing his  own  way — more  often  on  a 
shoestring  budget — as  well  as  helps  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  building 
supplies.  This  year  their  target  is  the 
completion  of  a  nursery  school  in  a 
Mexico  City  slum.  Dartmount  College 
must  feel  quite  proud  of  their  15-man 
team. 

The  article  follows: 
FXTTXEN  Dabtmottth  Studsnts  Sst  Up  Thkib 
Own  PxACsCoaPs 

Mexico,  if  we  are  to  believe  travel  folders, 
Is  a  land  too  exciting,  too  beautiful  to  miss. 
Her  Aztec  lore,  her  matchless  scenery,  the  In- 
genuous charm  of  her  people,  all  these  and 
more  entice  the  most  seasoned  of  tourists. 

For  a  special  group  of  Dartmouth  stxidents 
this  summer  Mexico  does  Indeed  beckon,  but 
for  reasons  you  won't  find  In  a  travel 
brochure.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Their  spirit 
of  generosity  and  responsibility  has  ignited 
the  idealism  latent  in  many  young  people. 
And  this  summer  will  prove  Just  bow  prac- 
tical and  down  to  earth  are  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  15  students  who  form  the  Dart- 
mouth project  in  Mexico. 

It  all  began  3  years  ago  when  Paul  O'Con- 
nell,  then  a  soph<»nore,  from  Worcester. 
Mass.,  Joined  a  group  of  Yale  students  In 
building  a  small  school  in  a  remote  village 
many  miles  ft'om  the  capital.  His  enthusi- 
asm, bom  of  this  experience.  Ignited  the 
imaginations  of  two  more  students  the  fol- 
lowing svmimer.    Ted  Howard,  1964.  and  Dick 


Corkey.  1956.  spent  their  vacations  working 
alongskle  the  "Talles"  in  the  old  city  of 
Puebla.  They  lived  in  the  homes  of  Mexican 
families,  shared  their  food  and  their  evening 
recreation,  met  with  th«  young  people  of  tbe 
neighborhood  during  after-work  hours,  lis- 
tened, observed,  and  learned. 

Corkey  and  Howard  are  not  without  their 
Dartmouth  pride.  Why  couldnt  there  be  a 
project  OTganlzed  and  executed  bj  Dart- 
mouth students  alone?  On  one  of  their  rare 
excursions  Into  Mexico  City,  they  heard 
about,  and  subsequently  met.  a  group  of 
Jesuit  fathers  wboae  plans  for  aiding  the 
people  of  a  large  slvun  area  interested  them. 
In  the  Tacuba  secUon  of  Mexico  City  there 
Is  need  of  a  social-service  complex  which 
would  Include  a  work  center,  a  school  and 
nursery,  recreational  facilities,  and,  hope- 
fully, a  clinic.  In  the  case  of  most  families 
of  the  area,  both  parents  are  forced  to  work: 
the  hours  are  long,  the  Jobs  unsklUed,  the 
pay  substandard.  The  resulting  deprivations 
for  the  children  ate  serious. 

What,  our  two  young  men  asked,  could 
a  dozen  or  more  Dartmouth  students  do  to 
help?  The  answer  was  Immediate:  build 
the  nursery  school.  The  architect  ^nd  an 
engineer  would  supervise,  tha  fathers  of  the 
children  who  would  be  educated  there  would 
work  on  the  project  in  their  spare  time,  no 
one  would  be  paid  for  his  Ubor.  but  the 
school  could  be  ready  for  the  faU  of  1964. 
There  was  one  more  thing:  would  the  Dart- 
mouth students  be  able  to  raise  enough 
nioney  for  the  purchase  of  bricks,  mortar, 
and  tile?  Ted  and  Dick  winced.  How  much? 
Two  thousand  doUars.  After  a  brief  con- 
sideration, the  uncertain  reply  was:  well 
do  our  best. 

Returning  to  college  last  fall,  the  two 
students  approached  the  officers  of  Aquinas 
House,  the  Catholic  Student  Center  on  the 
campus.  Peter  Steck  1964.  the  president. 
and  his  fellow  officers  readily  agreed  to  spon- 
sor and  publicise  the  project.  Using  the 
chapel  pulpit,  the  campus  news  media,  and 
the  art  of  conversation,  the  word  went  forth 
and,  before  long,  meetings  were  inaugurated 
and  plans  took  shape.  Fifteen  students 
caught  fire  and  now  set  about  to  prepare 
for  the  venture.  First  of  all,  there  was  the 
problem  of  language.  Without  some  knowl- 
edge of  Sp>anish,  communication  would  be 
halting  and  awkward,  and  this  whole  ex- 
periment In  sharing  would  be  crippled.  Pro- 
feasor  Francisco  Ugarte  of  the  Dartmouth 
faculty  offered  his  services  and  Monday 
evening  classes  began.  The  professor  became 
especially  helpful  in  anothar  way:  orienting 
the  students'  minds  to  Mexican  psychology. 
to  the  customs,  culture,  and  politics  of  the 
country. 

The  members  of  this  project,  "Dartmouth 
In  Mexico,"  will  live  In  ordinary  Mexican 
homes,  sharing  meals  and  evenli%  hours 
with  their  hosts.  Extended  conversations 
with  the  university  students  of  the  city  will 
be  possible,  too.  Mexico's  national  elections 
take  place  this  summer  and  Latin  American 
politics  contrast  fascinatingly  with  our  own. 
Life  should  not  be  dull. 

Financially,  it  wUl  be  a  shoe-string  c^iera- 
tion  for  noost  of  the  students.  Not  only  Is 
each  man  sacrificing  the  earnings  of  rummer 
employment,  but  he  must  draw  from  his  sav- 
ings for  travel  and  living  expenses.  The 
Tucker  Foundation,  under  Dean  Unsworth, 
has  thought  well  enough  of  the  project  to  aid 
two  students  who  otherwise  could  not  af- 
ford to  go.  Aquinas  House  will  make  a  con- 
tribution of  $300;  this  Is  money  that  was  to 
be  spent  on  hired  work  around  the  Catho- 
lic Center  but  which  now  will  be  done  by 
the  students  themselves. 

WhUe  It  Is  true  that  the  Tacuba  project 
Is  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  the  Dartmouth  men  center  their  camptis 
operations  at  Aquinas  House,  membership 
In  the  group  Includes  students  of  varying  re- 
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llglous  faiths.  The  Peace  Corps  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  the  work  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  the  social  encyclicals  of  Pope 
John,  not  to  mention  the  college's  unequivo- 
cal suport  for  international  projects  and 
studies,  have  achieved  by  their  unwitting 
conspiracy,  more  than  one  concrete  result 
on  the  Dartmouth  campus.  This  "sojourn  in 
Mexico"  is  a  good  example. 


Proile  of  Samael  F.  Pryor,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooMNacTKroT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2S.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  ext«id  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Hartford  Times  of  April  28,  1964. 
The  article  Is  written  by  Bill  Ryan,  a 
very  able  newspaperman,  and  Ls  a  pro- 
file of  Samuel  P.  PryM-,  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

In  his  article,  the  author  describes 
among  other  things  the  doll  musetim 
on  Mr.  Pryot's  farm  near  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing .  last  year  with  my  two  younger 
daughters.  It  was  a  most  Interesting 
visit  and  the  children  still  talk  of  the 
many  dolls  from  foreign  lands  they  saw 
at  the  museum.  I  believe  this  article 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  Mr.  Pryor 
as  business  executive,  civic  leader,  trav- 
eler and  host,  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  to  read. 

PLTINO    EXSCUTTVS   RXAPS    IKTSSINATIONAL 
FaiXNDS 

(By  BUI  Ryan) 

Samuel  Frazler  PryOT,  Jr.,  U  a  traveling 
man. 

He  nies  overseas  with  the  nonchalance  of 
a  commuter  catching  the  morning  train  to 
the  city.  But,  unlike  moat  commuters,  he 
loves  to  travel. 

He  seems  to  approach  the  globe  with  the 
Idea  there  may  be  some  comer — somewhere — 
he  should  visit  because  surely  there  will  be 
interesting  things  and  people  to  see  there. 

Mr.  Pryor  is  executive  vice  president  ot 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  for  the 
past  qtiarter  century  there  Is  no  place  where 
the  giant  planes  fly  that  Mr.  Pryor  has  not 
also  gone. 

At  present  he  averages  about  2.000  mUes 
a  week  in  the  air.  Add  It  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  is  roughly  flguree  about  five 
times  around  earth.  He  shrugs  at  such 
figures.  The  world  Is  a  smcdl  place  to  Mr. 
Pryor.  The  day  of  the  Jet  is  long  here  and 
Pan-Am  is  among  the  commercial  airlines 
looking  ahead  already  to  supersonic  speeds. 
"Tou'U  be  able  to  have  breakfast  in  New 
York,  go  aroimd  the  world  and  be  back  in 
New  York  for  supper,"  he  said. 

That's  almost  frightening,"  one  of  his 
house  guests  for  the  weekend  said.  "Naw," 
said  Mr.  Pryor.  Tremendoxu  speeds  and 
great  airliners  mean  that  more  people  from 
aU  over  the  world  get  to  know  one  another 
better  and  he  likes  that  idea. 

ROMS   ON    rAKM 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  traveling 
man  was  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days.  He 
and  his  wife  had  vl^ted  nine  countries  in 
Africa  a  few  weeks  before.    In  a  few  days  he 


was  sched\iled  to  go  to  Oermany.  But  tor 
the  weekend  he  waa  home  and  this  Is  how 
he  likes  it. 

Home  to  Sam  Pryor  and  his  wife  d  more 
than  37  years  Is  a  4-acre  farm  in  Qreenwich. 
It  is  in  the  Field  Point  Park  section,  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  sections  of  the  city.  It  is 
an  unllkrty  place  for  a  farm,  but  it  la  indeed 
a  farm. 

Up  until  5  years  ago  the  Pryors  Uved  in  a 
33-room  EngUsh-style  home  nearby,  looking 
down  at  Long  Island  Sound.  But  their  five 
children  were  grown  and  Sam  Pryor  had  al- 
ways had  his  eye  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  Includes  a  1792  house,  magnifi- 
cently restored,  a  two-story  building  that 
once  housed  chickens  but  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  guest  house,  a  bam  that 
has  served  aa  a  garage  for  several  decades  and 
in  which  were  two  old  electric  cars  Mr.  Pry- 
or inherited  when  he  bought  the  house,  and 
a  gigantic  bam  that  may  have  been  the  real 
reason  he  wanted  the  farm  in  the  first  place. 

The  great  bam  stands  unpalnted  in  its 
rural  majesty.  It  looks  from  the  outside  as 
it  looked  when  it  was  buUt  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  except  it  has  weathered 
and  taken  on  the  dignity  of  age. 

The  interior  of  the  great  barn,  however, 
is  different  from  any  barn  in  the  world.  It  Lb 
a  huge  dollhouse. 

DOU.  COLLECTION 

Sam  Pryor,  the  tough  businessman  who  is 
the  executive  head  of  one  of  the  world's  few 
successful  airlines — "We  work  at  It" — has  the 
biggest  and  most  varied  doll  collection  In  the 
world. 

The  collection  started  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Pryor,'  as  a  favor  to  a  wonum  at  Pan  Am, 
would  pick  up  a  doll  or  two  on  his  travels 
around  the  world.  The  dolls  went  into  the 
woman's  collection.  Someday,  I'm  going  to 
leave  them  aU  to  you,"  she  told  him  once, 
and  he  didn't  pay  much  attention. 

But,  Indeed,  she  did  leave  him  the  ec^ec- 
tlon  in  her  will.  Suddenly  he  had  300  dolls. 
And  Sam  Pryor.  who  never  does  anything 
halfway,  was  embarked  on  his  most  ambl- 
tloxis  hobby. 

He  decided  to  show  that  a  collection  of 
dolls  could  reflect  the  cxistoms,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  history,  of  the  world. 

He  started  to  acq\iire  more  dolls  cm  his 
travels,  seeking  them  out  in  native  markets, 
telling  friends  of  his  quest.  He  also  bought 
up  a  few  existing  collections. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  Pryors  moved  into 
their  farm  he  had  tbe  great  barn  heated,  a 
tUe  floor  installed  and  he  moved  his  collec- 
tion inside.  It  has  been  growing  since.  Now 
he  has  nearly  8,000  dolls,  ranging  from  little 
stone  dolls  that  predate  Christ  to  today's 
Barbl  and  Ken  dolls. 

He  has  dolls  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
Oerman  doUs  of  the  last  century  even  today 
seems  like  mechanical  marvels.  African  dolls 
are  fine  prlmtllve  art  in  their  own  way. 

rOBTnNXTKLI.XB 

"You  can  read  a  lot  of  history  In  here,"  said 
Pryor  and  it  was  true.  This  was  Satxutlay 
and  he  was  showing  off  his  dolls.  He  stepped 
hetan  one.  She  was  a  dainty  French  doU  of 
a  bygone  age,  with  a  long  skirt  that  was 
composed  of  doeens  of  strips  of  material. 

Fortune  telling  was  banned  in  France  at 
certain  periods  and  this  is  a  fortunetelling 
doll,  he  said.  "The  fortunetellers  couldn't 
work  in  the  open  so  they  did  it  with  the 
skirt.  A  person  who  wanted  his  fortune  told 
picked  one  of  the  strips  of  material  and  each 
strip  represented  a  different  fortune." 

He  passed  along  a  glass  case  and  halted 
before  a  carved  ivory  reclining  nude  about  10 
Inches  long  of  a  Chinese  woman.  It  was  a 
piece  of  art.  "This  is  a  Chinese  doctor's  doll," 
he  said.  It  once  belonged  to  a  highborn 
Chinese  woman.  A  Chinese  woman  would 
never  disrobe  in  front  of  a  doctor.  She  would 
point  on  her  doll  where  she  was  in  pain  and 


her  maid  would  take  the  doU  to  the  doctor, 
point  out  the  location  of  the  pain  and  tha 
physician  woiild  prescribe  from  the  doll. 

In  addition  to  the  doU  coUectlon.  housed 
on  the  main  floor  and  two  balconlea.  the  bam 
also  contains  Pryors  ooUectlon  of  letters 
marking  inaugural  lllghts  of  Pan  Am  planes 
around  the  world,  a  penny-bank  coUeetlon. 
a  17th  centiu7  bedroom,  a  room  that  con- 
tains early  American  furniture  and  a  section 
where  Sam  Pryor  holds  his  barbecues. 
roaraizNos 

A  friend  of  Pryor  remarked  that  the  airline 
official  has  perhaps  the  largest  circle  of  in- 
ternational friends  in  the  world — and  a  lot 
of  them  when  they  come  to  the  United  States 
arrive  for  the  weekend  at  the  Pryor  farm  In 
Greenwich. 

Pryor  thinks  this  is  way  to  be  host  to 
friends  from  other  countries.  "You  know." 
he  said,  "people  Invite  guests  and  they  take 
them  to  a  New  York  show  and  out  to  dinner 
and  what  they  would  much  rather  do  Is  visit 
your  home.     So  we  ask  them  here." 

The  guests  on  a  weekend  might  Include 
people  from  countries  as  far  apart  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Ghana.  As  host  Pryor  introduces 
them  to  the  all-American  barbecued  steak, 
cooked  in  a  giant  fireplace  In  the  doll's 
hoxise. 

Mrs.  Pryor  makes  a  salad.  She  is  a  tall, 
soft-spoken  woman  who  mixes  in  weU.  She 
expresses  constant  admiration  for  her  hus- 
band's work  on  t|ie  steaks.  "I  dont  know  if 
he  could  cook  himself  a  meal  but  he  does 
good  work  on  the  barbecue.  He  goes  around 
talking  to  pe<^le  and  you  think  that  the 
steak  Is  going  to  be  all  burned  up  but  he 
comes  back  at  the  right  time  and  it's  always 
good."    It  was. 

The  guests  at  the  Pryors  on  this  particular 
weekend  were  typical.  They  Included  Baron 
Sllvercruys,  the  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Belgium  and  his  wife: 
Mrs.  SllvNTcruys'  daughter,  whose  father  was 
the  late  Senator  Brian  McMahon;  a  director 
of  Pan-Am  and  his  Hawaiian  wife  and  their 
adopted  10-year-old  daughter  who  Is  from 
Thailand;  a  secretary  tram.  Pan- Am  In  Wash- 
ington who  wanted  to  see  the  doll  collection 
and  a  Ji^Mnese  girl  who  was  not  really  a 
guest  because  she  has  been  living  with  the 
Pryors.  Her  mother  runs  a  doU  school  In 
Japan — ^where  students  oome  to  leam  to  make 
the  stylized  Japanese  dolls — and  she  is  learn- 
ing to  speak  English  at  the  Pryors  and  help- 
ing with  the  dollhouse. 

Sam  Pryor  mixes  well  with  people  of  all 
financial  levels  and  backgrounds.  He  be- 
lieves— and  often  expresses  it — that  you  can't 
do  much  in  Intemattonal  understanding  un- 
less you  know  the  people  of  the  world. 

SPKSCH  cunccsD 

Someone  brought  up  a  recent  speech  In 
Washington  and  Pryor  said  he  disagreed 
with  it  because  the  Senator  who  had  made 
the  speech  wasn't  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion abroad.  Someone  else  said  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  Government  officials  to  get  abroad 
much  because  of  pressure  of  business  in 
Washington.    Pryor  disagreed  with  this  also. 

"It  doesn't  take  that  long.  You  can  fiy 
over  in  a  matter  of  hours,  see  these  people, 
find  out  what  they  think.  You  cant  make 
decisions  unless  you  see  things  firsthand." 

In  addition  to  seeing  things  firsthand 
around  the  world,  Sam  Pryor  is  a  man  of 
many  other  facets.  He  is  making  a  collec- 
tion— live — of  the  birds  of  the  world.  One  of 
his  pet  |»X)Jects  is  the  Boys  Club  of  America. 
This  led  him  into  a  study  of  narcotics,  which 
he  considers  the  most  particular  menace  to 
youth. 

When  Pryor  gets  Involved  in  something,  he 
gets  Involved  totally.  In  tbe  case  of  narcotics 
he  Is  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Treatury  Depart- 
ment, and,  because  of  his  International 
knowledge,  the  Department  used  him  In  un- 
dercover work  at  one  time.    "Then  I  became 
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I  am  very  happy  to  include  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Qronouski's 
stirring  address  which  was  interrupted 
time  and  again  by  thunderous  aiH>lause 
of  approval  from  this  massive  audience. 
I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
huge  welcome  which  Postmaster  General 
Oronouskl  received  certainly  reflects  the 
high  regard  that  the  people  of  Chicago 
have  for  him  and  those  principles  of  de- 
mocracy for  whleh  he  and  the  adminis- 
tration he  serves  stands  for. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  ovation  generated  by  this 
huge  throng  when  Postmaster  Gronou- 
ski  paid  tribute  to  President  Johnson  for 
his  imtiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  America 
and  the  survival  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gronouskl's  address  delivered  In 
Chicago  on  May  3,  1964.  follows: 
AoDSiss  ST  John  A.  Gscnottbki,  Postmaster 
OnnoiAi.,  AT  THz  173d  Annivisakt  of  Pol- 
ish  OojfsrmmoM   Dat,    Humboldt   Pauc, 
Chicaoo,  III.,  Mat  3.  1904 
Dear  Polonla  (dear  frlenda) .  I  welcome  you 
here  today  on  the  3d  of  May — the  celebration 
of  the  greatest  Polish  national  holiday. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  can  welcome  you  In 
the  Polish  language.  Since  I  only  recently 
began  to  learn  It,  my  Polish  Is  weak,  but  as 
the  proverb  says,  "It  U  better  late  than 
never." 

In  any  case,  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  cry  which  has  been 
raised  every  year  by  millions  of  Poles ; 
Long  live  the  3d  of  May. 
Long  live  the  Constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May. 

(The  above  is  a  translation  of  Mr.  Gronou- 
skl's introductory  remarks  in  Polish.) 

This  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life: 
to  stand  here,  where  only  a  year  ago  a  man 
stood  who  is  now  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  come  before  you  as  tbe  first  Amer- 
ican of  Polish  descent  ever  to  sit  in  a  Presi- 
dent's cabinet. 

It  Is  not  a  personal  trlimiph  for  me  that 
this  should  be  so.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
America.  And  next  month,  when  I  visit  tbe 
homeland  of  my  grandparents  as  President 
Johnson's  repreeentatlve  at  the  Poznan  Fair, 
the  memory  of  this  great  observance  here 
today  will  be  clearly  in  mind.  I  will  never 
forget  this  day. 

For  nearly  200  years — since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  put  forth  the  revolu- 
tionary concept  that  all  men  are  created 
equal — the  United  States  has  occupied  a 
unique  position  In  tbe  minds  of  people 
throughout  the  wcx-Id.  Here  there  was  sanc- 
tuary tor  the  (H>pressed.  Here  there  was  op- 
potunlty  for  the  pecs'.  And  here  there  wm 
inspiration  for  others  who  dared  to  dream  of 
freedom  in  their  own  lands.  The  upstart 
Nation  that  cared  about  tbe  individual. 

We  have  not  been  perfect.  We  exploited 
our  minority  groups.  We  had  to  fight  a 
bloody  civil  war  to  free  the  slaves.  We  de- 
nied full  citizenship  to  those  slaves  even 
after  they  were  freed.  But  in  spite  of  it 
all,  ova  movement  has  always  been  forward. 
Slavery  was  abolished.  Citizenship  Is  be- 
c<»ning  a  reality  to  all  Americans.  And  the 
grandson  of  an  Irish  Inmiigrant  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

And  that,  ultimately,  Is  the  meaning  of  my 
appointment  as  Postmaster  General.  The 
Polish  people  here  in  the  United  States  have 
known  their  share  of  intolerance,  depriva- 
tion, and  frustration.  But  they  have  over- 
come them  all.  They  have  worked  long, 
hard,  and  honestly.  They  have  died  on  our 
battlefields.  They  have  contributed  to  otir 
industrial  might  and  to  our  arts  and  letters. 
And  the  tradition  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity has  triumphed  once  again. 


On  this,  the  3d  day  ot  May  1064,  we  are 
solemnly  reminded  that  it  might  *}«o  have 
been  thus  In  the  land  of  our  ancestors. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago 
today,  the  patriots  of  Poland  adopted  a  con- 
stltuUon  that  stirred  the  hopes  of  the  Pol- 
ish people. 

It  U  no  accident  that  this  great  Polish  doc- 
ument was  written  only  4  years  after  the 
American  Constitution,  or  that  they  were 
so  similar  in  content  and  spirit. 

The  same  spark  of  freedom  that  Ignited 
into  the  American  Revolution  burned  no  less 
brightly  in  the  hearto  of  the  Polish  people. 
Oxir  Revolution  was  theirs,  and  to  these 
shores  came  two  of  the  greatest  champions 
of  liberty  the  world  has  ever  known — Casi- 
mlr  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Koeciiiszko.  Pu- 
laski expressed  it  far  better  than  I  when 
he  declared:  "Wherever  on  the  globe  men 
are  fighting  for  liberty,  it  is  as  if  It  were  our 
own  affair."  He  gave  his  life  in  witness  of 
that  conviction. 

The  rest  Is  history:  a  triiunph  for  Amer- 
ica ••  •  tragedy  for  Poland.  Today,  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  struggle,  of  invasion, 
of  foreign  domination,  of  partition — and 
always  of  bravery — the  Polish  people  still  are 
striving  for  national  independence  and  the 
rights  of  free  people.  The  spark  of  freedom 
has  never  been  extlngxiisbed. 

What  can  we  say  to  these  brave  men  and 
women  who  yearn  to  be  free  aiid  independ- 
ent? What  can  we  taU  them  to  give  them 
faith?  , 

We  can  tell  them  they  will  be  free  because 
freedom  Is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

We  can  respond  to  the  progress  that  they 
have  already  made,  by  giving  all  the  support 
that  lies  in  our  power.  As  Poland,  both 
domestically  and  in  Its  foreign  poUcy,  piu-- 
sues  a  more  Independent  course  of  action;  as 
it  takes  more  account  of  Its  own  national 
interest  and  the  needs  of  its  people;  as  It 
gives  evidence  of  Its  desire  for  better  rela- 
tions with  us,  we  are  not  hesitant  in  reach- 
ing out  OMX  hand  in  encouragement.  Our 
present  policy  of  trade  and  of  exchangee 
In  every  field  Is  intended  to  do  Just  that. 

We  can  let  them  see  that  the  United  States 
of  America  has  faith  in  Itself  and,  having 
that  faith,  will  help  spread  freedom  through- 
out the  world — by  example,  by  competition, 
and  by  unyielding  determination. 

But  It  will  not  be  the  America  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  that  will  spread  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  will  it  be  the 
America  of  racial  intolerance;  or  the  America 
of  discriminatory  inunlgratlon  policies;  or 
the  America  that  would  disregard  the  needs 
of  its  own  citizens. 

It  wlU  be  the  America  that  still  cares  about 
people — whoever  they  are,  or  wherever  they 
may  t>e.  It  will  be  the  America  that  still 
makes  It  possible  for  someone  from  lowly 
economic  beginnings  to  break  through  his 
portictaar  barriers  and  fulfill  his  potential. 

I  suppose  if  there  1b  one  program  that  has 
more  of  my  heart  in  it — and  shoiild  have 
more  of  your  hearts  in  it — It  Is  the  war  that 
is  being  waged  today  by  President  Johnson 
to  drive  the  last  vestiges  of  poverty  from 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  program  more  Important  than  many 
Americans  realize. 

When  I  was  teaching  school  at  Wayne  Uni- 
versity Just  a  few  years  ago,  many  of  my 
studente  who  came  from  fairly  prosperous 
homes,  couldn't  understand  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about  when  I  discussed  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1030's. 

And  so  it  Is  with  today's  poverty.  It's  easy 
to  talk  Intellectually  about  It.  It's  easy  to 
look  at  a  page  of  statistics  and  see  that  35 
million  Americans  are  living  on  Incomes  of 
less  than  93,000  a  year — without  our  under- 
standing what  It  means:  without  under- 
standing that  these  people  are  trying  to 
raise  a  family  in  one  room  and  struggling 
to  buy  coal  in  the  winter  to  keep  that  room 
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warm.  Its  easy  to  look  at  these  statistics 
from  our  well-heated  homes  as  w«  have 
sirloin  steak  for  dinner.  It's  easr  to  sav 
••Isn't  that  too  bad?"  and  forget  about  It 
because  It  Is  so  unreal  to  the  life  we  see 
around  us. 

But  I  know  from  personal  experience  what 
poverty  Is  all  about.  I  know  there  are  36 
million  people— 36  years  after  the  great  de- 
pression—who are  Uvlng  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

We  are  not  talking  about  statistics;  we  are 
talking  about  people.  And  1  do  not  have 
to  read  statistics  to  know  how  these  people 
feel.  And  neither  do  many  of  you.  We 
are  talking  about  people  who  are  today  go- 
ing through  the  sams  heartrending  experi- 
ence that  my  mother  and  father  went 
through  back  In  the  1930'8. 

I    remember    those   dsys   only   too  well 

when  my  father  was  lucky  If  he  was  making 
$15  or  920  a  week;  when  during  tbe  winter 
we  found  it  necessary  to  close  off  most  of  the 
house  and  spend  our  time  In  the  kltohen 
because  we  dldnt  have  enough  coal  to  heat 
the  whole  hoiise;  when  I  went  to  the  fifth 
grade  with  a  dozen  patches  In  my  pants  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  the  price  of  a  new  pair 
of  panto;  when  I  used  up  cardboard  by  the 
bale  all  throu^  the  winter  months  to  make 
inner  soles  fra-  my  shoes  because  there  were 
Ng  holes  In  them  and  we  couldnt  afford  to 
get  them  repaired. 

I  remember  when  my  father  became  a 
^^r  is*  ^•'■cbant  and  went  on  the  road 
witn  i7  worth  erf  merchandise— aspirin  and 
razor  blades— to  carve  out  a  living  fat  his 
ramlly.  And  on  many  a  Saturday  night  we 
waited  for  that  special  delivery  letter  to  have 
•  10  In  It  before  we  knew  whether  we  would 
have  a  dinner  on  Sunday,  it  sometimes 
dldn  t  come. 

And  It  may  sound  silly  In  this  day  of  so- 
caUed  affluence,  but  it  won't  sound  sUly  to 
35  million  Amwicans.  when  I  say  that  we 
kept  body  and  soul  together  selling  aspirin 
In  the  summer  months,  when  I  worked  with 
my  father,  I  found  that  during  a  depression 
there  Is  a  good  market  for  a^lrln 

It  Un't  Just  the  lack  of  a  full  belly,  or  the 
lack  of  fuel  for  the  furnace,  or  the  holes  In 
the  shoes,  ot  the  patches  in  the  panto  that 
are  Important  in  the  worid  of  poverty  It 
is  the  destrucuon  of  the  morale  and  self- 
confidence  m  the  young  people.  It  is  the 
despair  they  feel  when  they  know  they  don't 
have  an  opportunity  to  better  their  lives 
It  is  the  humiliation  and  shame  they  feel 

there— different  from  the  others  In  the  room 
who  have  nice  clothes,  who  can  Invite  people 
into  their  homes  anytime  because  they  k^w 
there  Is  enough  food  on  the  table  for  an 
extra  person. 

Pr!![^-l**^?*?""  ™®  "'^^  ''^^a*  concerns 
President  Johnson  is  what  this  does  to 
people. 

.  ^♦v^'"',*L*°^*y  ^  different  from  what  it  was 
m  the  1930  s.  Even  then  there  was  at  least 
a  glimmer  hope  because  we  knew  this  was 
part  of  a  general  depression  which  we  hoped 
would  some  day  end.  ^^ 

After  Worid  War  U  we  took  It  upon  our- 
selves as  a  Nation  to  do  the  most  striking 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle:  we  saw  to  It  that  the  young  men  and 
women  who  fought  In  that  war  had  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  college  education. 

rti^t.?'!2'*w**"'  "~"*  S***"  rlKlit"-  We 
dldnt  talk  about  control  of  educaUon;  cer- 
tainly my  education  wasn't  controUed.  We 
had  a  GI  bUl  of  righto  which  gave  to  me  a 
\°:.P-.  ^  •conomlcs  which  I  could  never 
otherwise  have  gotten. 

The  kind  of  poverty  we  are  tolklng  about 
now  U  not  the  result  of  a  general  depression! 

In^^.^JlS''  SS!  "***  prosperous  Nation 
in  the  world.    What  we  are  talking  about 
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Xiow  is  tbe  kind  of  poverty  which  does  not 
even  give  hope  to  ito  victims— chronic  long- 
term  poverty  and  unemploymeut  in  the  par- 
den  of  prosperity.  Today— right  here  in  Chi- 
a»go-th»e  are  cbUdren  being  bom  who  will 
be  the  third  generation  of  their  family  on 
relief. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk  about  ex- 
panding the  general  economy,  or  to  make 
snide  remarks  abmit  pec^e  not  wanting  to 
work.  Roonomlc  growth  Is  only  for  those 
who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  And 
the  environment  of  today's  pow  does  not 
prepare  them  to  take  advantage  of  new  op- 

r^'^'iS*^-  ^^^  ^°"^^  City,  for  example, 
has  60,000  white  collar  Jobs  going  be«lne 
right  now,  and  act  the  same  time  has  4W)  000 

f,*^Sl^°'' P"?"'' ""*'■  '^^y'  Because  these 
430,000  people  are  too  lazy  to  work?  No  I 
Because  these  people  have  been  left  behind 
Because  they  do  not  have  the  training  to 
qualify  them  for  the  Jobs  available 

And  these  people  will  always  be'  poor  un- 
1«»  we  develop  a  national  program  which 
will  at  least  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
break  out  of  this  treacherous  and  damning 
and  demoralizing  cycle  of  poor  eduoaUon 
poor  housing,  poor  training  and  poor  health' 

WelJL  we  can  help  them  break  this  cycle 
sjad  President  Johnson  has  dedicated  his 
administration  to  that  end. 

Harry  Truman  used  to  say  that  14  million 
Americans  had  enough  resources  to  hire  peo- 
**  !,^w^"*^«*°°  *°  protect  their  Interesto 
sjid  that  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
Sixty  million  Americans  depended  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  abundantly 
clew-  that  he  Intends  to  fulfill  that  responsi- 

«™^,!.'^.^*  °^*"y  «*"^  Justifications  for 
waging  this  war  on  poverty.  By  putting  the 
unemployed  back  to  work  We  wiU  brtog  LS^ 

pnfi^.  the  poor  we  lessen  the  chancts  of 
epidemics.     By  clearing  our  slums  we  Im- 

or7h«^''*"~-w  °y  Educating  the  chUdren 
of  the  poor  we  add  to  our  Intellectual  blood- 

beS^t^t^SL'if®  obvious.  But  I  refuse  to 
beUeve  that  we  have  to  sell  the  program  on 

iSt.n't*'-  ^  "^«  »°°K  run.  we  ^u^t  tS 
eliminate  poverty  because  we  are  stUl  con! 
cemed  with  the  Indlvldual-be  he  ricTor 
poor,  black  or  white. 

And  that,  my  fellow  Americans,  Is  whv  our 
system  is  the  wave  of  the  future  l^l^ji 
am  so  confident  that  we  will  prevail. 
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Shidy  on  Adolescence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  *rw   J^UXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alert 
and  pubUc-spirlted  members  of  the  Es- 
sex County.  N.J..  secUon  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women  have  conduct- 
ed  a  m^or  study  of  the  adolescent  dur- 

S?w^®.a*^  ^  ^'>''^^-  Mrs.  Michael 
Rubin,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en school  coordinator,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  a  copy  of  the  School 
Summary  Report  which  I  know  wlU  be 
Of  interest  to  aU  our  coUeaguea.  There- 
f'^ILTlt'J^''®  ^  ^^^^  ^^  remarks. 
^J^.  ^  ?^  i*P°^  "^<i  Mrs.  Rubin's 
letter  be  altered  In  the  Record: 


EssKx  Coowrr  Sacnoir, 

Nationai,  Oocrwcn. 

or  JXWISH   WOICEIC 

TT        ,  Uillburn.  NJ. 

Hon.  JOBXPH  G.  MtNlBH. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoifOEABLa  Sa:  since  September  IBM 
130,000  council  members  have 'S  conduct-' 
in  a  major  public  affairs  program:  The  Na- 
tional council  Of  Jewish  WoSien  School  for 
Community  Action. 

tv,rL"^  £"*  *  months,  3,000  members  of 
^!  5^."  S?"°*y  «^"°"  »^^e  '^  partici- 
pated in  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  School  in  cooperation  with  Se 
Urban  Studies  Center  of  Rutgers  University 
We  explore  and  discussed  our  subject.  "Con- 
slder  Uie  Adolescent:  His  School.  His  Worid 
His  Future"  in  15  study  group  sessions' 
several  general  meetings,  an  all-day  for^ 
and  an  evening  forum.  ^^ 

^o?^™J*"**^    **    advantaged    and    disad- 
vantaged young  people  In  Essex  County  re- 

of  nLd°     """P^^*^  *^«»  significant  areas 

progiS^"  ^°^   "^°'*'^   *'*«'^*   ^°^°» 

2.  Earlier  and  more  Intensive  remedial 
help  and  guidance.  '="i«iiai 

-nH  ^°^^-l^^y  training  extended  to  Junior 
and  senior  high  school.  "^ w 

4.  Community  coUe^  for  post-hlgh-school 
education  and  training.  «-"wi 

6.  More  State  aid  for  local  school  budgeto. 
..nHo^  '^  "^^"^  building  round  theTal- 
endar^as  leamlng/training  centers. 

7.  jreater   State   appropriation   for  addl- 

Federal    funds— New   Jersey   ranks    60th    In 
U.S.  vocational  school  att^d«^ 
Many  school  and  public  officials  have  asked 

^h^i'S*  ''***°^  ^^'^'^^  °'  Jewish  wSe^ 
fffL°°^ /y°^°^  Report  as  presented  at  our 
evening  forum  In  March.  We  are  encloelnj 
a  copy  for  your  interest,  knowing  hoi 
deep  y  you  share  our  concern  wttti  the 
problems  and  needs  of  youth  In  ou^ 
community.  /""i^     m     our 

We  welcome  your  commente. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Michael  Rubin 
NCJW  School  Coordinator 

CONSTOES    THE    ADOIXSCDm     HIS    SCHOOL.    HIS 
WORLD,  HIS  rtJTUKX 

f^^^**"^  Carolina  Jewish  Women's  School 

2i  f,„  *!II^!P'*  conducted  Wherever  pos- 
slble  in  cooperation  with  a  local  universl^ 
emphasized  a  major  national  and  ^cU 
com^em:  '^qual  opportunity  for  jx,uS^ 

ed^'^.^J^  °°^^  °^  ■~"°°  conduct- 

2ion^^^^.!°°™'^*y  **«>»  ^  cooper- 
ation  with   urban   studies   oent«    Rnt^TL 

Univ«,,ty.  We  called  oi  ?^-..cSSiSe^ 
Futu^."  ""*•  ^  **~*'  ™«  ^o^W.  HU 
^,^  ^  ^  P^***  ^^^r\^  January  andFeb- 
two  in  Newartc,  seven  In  the  suburbs.    Ooun- 

^^.^r^"   "*^***^   t^'   adoleecent  ^h 
advantaged  and  disadvantaged)  In  his  home 
his  o(Mnm\mlty,  his  school 

Part  n  was  presented  on  March  11  a*  an 
au-day  forum.  The  ajn.  session  was  de"  tS 
to  a  provocative  treatment  of  the  subjtS^ 
iJZ^^^^  ?"•  ^'^  ''°*>1'»'  "oclologStmS 
^1:^^"^^"^^'  "^  "^  John^ilSS^ 
director  of  the  Conant  studies,  Princeton 
education  testing  center.  The  af t^j^SoTi^'? 
slon  sent  council  women  into  eight  claw- 

^L^^u.f   <»^"«»o°-   ot   atU^dee   Si 

responaibUltles  were  led  by  staff  members  of 

the  urban  studies  center.  "loers  or 

Part  n  was  presented  on  liarch  25  as  .an 

fll°^  $^i^  *^-  ^'**«^  Blenstock  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Mr  Sam- 
uel Oonvlssor,  director  o€  Newark's  youth  de- 
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Pint.  A  w 
cent:  "An 
■tood  youoK  penofi 
as  an  a<t«at 
adolaaoent:    "Not 
dlffflre&t." 

His  diet:  Slum 
mcnt,  racial 

His  start  In 
peotatlon. 

His  rsaillng 

His  lack  ot 
wlttaoat  a  motor 

His  mlsbehaTlo^r 

His  school 

BlstaMdu 

Bis  future 

Possible  sotutUs^ 

Saturate  fuUy 
and  parents  with 
frams. 

^irlnkle  widely 
la  eooperatlmi 
aids. 

Scale    sharply 
eiUTleuIar  to  the 

mjeet  de^ly  ai 
and  ooonsellnc 

Slioe  Utarally 
'Employ  freely 
In  bonslnc 

Hertselgn  artfoU; 
lug  approach  thos< 
taged. 

Buy  seleetlTely 
best,  tf  possible. 

Pact:   In   1922 
out  ot  every  tax 

Pact:  Pederal  aU  1 
ttve. 

PMt:   MlnlTWiw^ 

Kew  Jersey  Is  $50 

Suburbs  do: 
cent  of  their  tax 

Orange  and 
parable  funds  for 

Needed:    A 
formula. 

A  must:  A 

Quotations 
dren,  only  ehlldrei 
dren  are  not  bom 
outs." 


RnUCAST 

definition  of  an  adolee- 

rebtfllous  mlaunder- 

who  wlshee  to  be  treated 

of  a  dlaad-vantaged 

culturally    deprived    but 


schtol 


dUBfculty:  The  road  to  failure, 
motivation:  Useful  machinery 


extbooks,    methods, 
learner, 
abundance  of  guidance 
early  grades. 

vfngraded  primary  schools 


tnio 


develop  nents. 


for  a  more  understand - 
who  teach  the  dlsadvan- 

I  nod  teaching  talent,  the 

1  looey  no  object. 

^BMrleans  qient  20  cents 

for  public  edticatton. 

to  education  Is  impera- 


dfllar 


■BOVOTTT  Faxvxmnvxs  roa 


a-e 


Higher  Hcrlaons 
Junior,   and   senior 

Quiet  places  to 
elube  (such  as  we 
ttie  Orange  Valley 

Intensive  guidance, 
and  during  the 

▼ocaUotial 
and  seventh  grades 

School  and 
lor-hlgh  level. 

Part-time  work 
senior  high. 

A  new  vocational 

A  sorely  needed 

More  dropout 
a  dictionary,  read 

How  la's  tor  kids 
a  test,  devel<9 

How  to's  for 
with  the  teacher; 
Involvenaent; 
of  educatkm;  how 
c^Jlnlon. 

What  the  schools 
ues.  self  respect, 
nlty,  motivation. 

Definition  of  an 
"The  pause  that 

His  diet:    Tbo 
reverse  cultural 
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discussed  "The  Adoles- 


llvlng.  family  dlscourage- 
lon. 
:  Below  middle-class  ex- 


:  A  plus. 
P  minus. 

:  Derisive,  rejecting. 
by  job  training. 


preschoolers,  schoolers, 
CTiltuse  eiii'lchment  pro- 


remedial  reading  centers 
schools  and  volunteer 


and 


)tate  aid  for  education  In 
pupil. 

by  q>endlng  50  per- 
for  education, 
do  net:    Have  com- 
( ducatlon. 

of    the    State    aid 


ip<r 
Maiiage 

diUar 
Nevark 


revlil<xi 


broad -based 


"Thire  are 


State  tax. 
no  problem  chll- 
with  problems,"  "Chll- 
achool  failures  or  drop- 


COTJNTT 


irograms  for  elementary, 
high   schools, 
itudy — Home  wcx'k-study 
now  coeponsorlng  with 
Settlement  House), 
after  school,  weekends 
suAuner. 
trainli  ig  beginning  in  the  sixth 
jrades 
work-  Itudy  classes  at  the  jun- 

a)  Id  on-the-job  training  In 

high  school. 
Mjuununlty  college, 
preventives:    How  to  read 
I  book,  use  the  Ubrary. 
How  to  take  notes,  take 
work  habits. 

How  to  consult 

uiiliae  the  PTA  for  parent 

icate  with  the  board 

to  voice  an  educational 


go<d 

gro  vnups: 


oomn  n"ii 


cannot  teach:  Moral  val- 
se  f-dlsdpllne.  family  dlg- 
a^lratlon,  hope. 

advasktaged  adolescent: 
depresses." 
a  uch   insulation   causing 


de]  irlvatlon. 


His  school:  Concentration  on  the  superior 
gross  neglect  of  the  average,  overemphasis 
on  college,  competition  pressures. 

His  neighborhood:  The  golden  ghetto. 

His  attitudes:  The  four  C's:  Cash,  clothes, 
cars,  and  ocmformlty. 

His  motivation:  Too  eaaily  satisfied — not 
strongly  in^>lred. 

His  wOTld:  Umlted  by  complacency. 

Missing:  Bespect  for  the  blue-coll&r  work- 
er; reepect  for  the  dignity  of  labor;  social 
experiences  of  diversity— with  a  variety  of 
groups. 

Missing:  An  understanding  of  poverty: 
caring  about  others. 

Pacts:  The  girls  never  got  off  the  bus  the 
day  they  took  a  trip  to  see  how  a  southern 
community  lives. 

Democracy  demands:  That  young  people 
of  different  color  and  backgroxind  learn  to- 
gether, play  together,  work  together — as  a 
natiiral  part  of  everyday  living — as  class- 
inates,  teachers,  neighbors,  friends. 

Pfcct:  America's  future  is  the  adolescent. 
We  must  let  them  get  off  the  bus. 

Pinal  fact:  Give  evra^  American  youngster 
an  equal  chance  in  his  school.  In  his  neigh- 
borhood, in  his  hopes. 

Community  commitment:  A  multitude  of 
perplexing  problems  call  for  a  mxiltltude  of 
possible  solutions. 

Ootmcil's  commitment:  We  may  be  dig- 
ging the  garden  with  a  teaspoon  while  we 
wait  for  the  bulldoEer.  But  we're  digging— 
every  day. 


May  IS 


The  Democratic  Party  Scrret  Our  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF   WOKTH    CAKOUM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESHn'ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  speech 
made  by  my  coUeacrue,  Hon.  Basil  L, 
Whitkkir.  on  May  9,  1964,  in  Morgan- 
town,  N.C.: 
The  Dekocsatic  Paktt  Skhvxs  Our  Nation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Democrats, 
it  is  an  honor  that  you  have  extended  to  me 
by  inviting  me  to  spe&ti  again  at  yotir  coun- 
ty convention.  A  convention  of  Democrats  is 
always  an  exhilarating  experience.  A  con- 
vention of  Burke  County  Democrats,  how- 
ever, always  gives  an  extra  dose  of  exhilara- 
tion because  of  the  enthiisiasm  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  our  party 
In  your  county  for  these  many  years. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  always  for  me  to 
visit  in  the  home  county  of  my  distinguished 
colleagiie  in  Congress,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.  Throughout  the  Nation  this  Illustrious 
Burke  Coimtian  has  established  a  reputation 
for  leadership  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  learned  consti- 
tutionalists to  be  found  In  the  United  States. 
His  leadership  in  preserving  for  the  people 
the  fundamental  rights  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  has  been  a  source  of  great  joy 
and  appreciation  by  all  North  Carolinians 
who  assisted  tn  making  his  services  available 
to  the  Nation.  We  are  Jxiatly  proud  of  this 
great  American. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  chronicled 
as  the  party  of  all  the  people.  This  is  a 
frequently  uttered  statement  that  sometimes 
falls  to  convey  to  the  individual  its  full  im- 
pact because  of  the  frequency  of  its  repeti- 
tion. Like  other  fundamental  principles 
which  we  hear  stated  so  often,  we  some- 


times fail  to  give  f\m  evaluation  to  the 
breadth  of  its  meaning.  Today,  however 
I  am  sure  that  as  we  think  back  through 
the  last  few  years  we  ean  aU  attest  with 
complete  aceursey  that  this  party  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  every  American. 

Our  perty  is  the  party  of  the  farmer,  the 
businessman,  tks  wotker,  eur  youth,  and  our 
aged.  It  Is  the  party  which  envelops  the 
thinking  mt  the  Ubaral,  the  conservative,  and 
the  middle-of-tlie-road  thinker.  Out  of  this 
amalgamatiaa  «f  theuskt  our  party  develops 
principles  and  prossdttfss  which  give  to  the 
American  people  the  type  of  leadership  which 
results  more  nearly  in  serving  the  interest  of 
all  that  could  be  attained  in  any  other  poUt- 
Icai  organization.  As  a  result  of  thU  com- 
bined thought  we  can  and  do  move  forward 
on  a  sound  middle  groimd,  giving  recognition 
to  time-honored  principles  and  ideals  which 
afford  a  meetingplace  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  our  Nation.  There 
is  room  in  oiu-  party  for  all  sincere,  honest 
elements  who  have  a  fervent  desire  to  ob- 
serve the  fundamental  principles  and  at  the 
same  time  plan  for  the  future  without  a 
violation  of  those  principles. 

The  great  tradiUons  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  the  soiirce  of  great  jMlde  to  me. 
We  have  championed  the  caiise  of  the  under- 
prlvUeged  and  the  elderly,  and  yet  we  have 
captured  the  minds  of  our  young  people  who 
look  to  us  for  leadership  in  TtY^Ung  our  Na- 
tion the  type  or  nation  that  affords  to  them 
the  opportunities  to  which  they  aspire.  In 
every  section  of  our  Nation  we  have  found 
support  in  the  programs  and  leadership  of 
our  party. 

In  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace  the 
DemocraUc  Party  has  offered  leadership  to 
our  Nation.  In  peacetime  years  we  have  led 
our  people  to  greater  prosperity  than  they 
found  while  under  the  leadership  of  our  ad- 
versary party.  In  time  of  great  wars  we 
have  furnished  the  leadership  which  has 
destroyed  on  several  occasions  the  enemies  of 
freedcMn.  This  record  of  leadership  in  times 
of  economic  and  military  crisis  has  been  of 
such  high  standard  as  to  conunend  our 
party  to  all  of  the  people  of  Burke  County 
and  the  Nation. 

One  ot  the  most  gUtterlng  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Nation  has  recently  unfolded 
before  \ib.  The  transition  which  became 
necessary  upon  the  tragic  death  of  oiu'  late 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  has  been  one 
which  has  given  pride  to  all  Americans  and 
brought  consternation  to  those  fcrelgn  en- 
emies who  oppose  our  system.  This  transi- 
tion is  a  tribute  to  our  great  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson:  it  Is  equally  a  compliment 
to  the  great  party  of  which  we  are  a  part  and 
to  the  magnificent  sjrstem  of  government 
which  was  laid  down  by  our  forefathers 
In  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  unfortu- 
nate situations  such  as  we  experienced  last 
November. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President  in  an  airplane  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  last  November,  he  assumed  burdens 
imparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
How  fortunate  was  our  country  that  this 
great  man,  with  his  wealth  of  experience  in 
government,  was  available  to  move  into  the 
highest  office  in  the  world  today  with  cour- 
age, ability,  and  confidence.  No  man  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  has  moved 
into  the  White  House  with  greater  quali- 
fications and  abUlty  than  the  great  man  we 
now  look  to  for  leadership  of  our  party  and 
our  Nation  during  the  coming  years. 

Coming  to  Washington  m  the  early  thirties 
and  rising  to  prominence  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  moved  on  to  leadership  roles 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  This  proven  leadership  ability 
made  him  a  serious  contender  for  the  pres- 
idential nomination  in  Los  Angeles  in  1960. 


1964. 
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Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  battle  which 
had  been  experienced  between  Lyndon  John- 
son and  his  then  opponent.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
we  saw  the  greatness  of  the  Democratic 
Party  when  the  heat  of  battle  was  cast  aside 
and  the  young  man  from  Massachusetts  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  former 
adversary  and  said  that  "this  is  the  man 
we  want  for  the  No.  3  position  In  the  Natlcxi." 
How  fortunate  it  was  that  in  his  great  wis- 
dom during  the  time  when  lesser  minds 
would  have  entertained  feelings  of  hoatiUty 
the  great  John  P.  Kennedy  had  the  vision 
to  override  some  of  hl«  close  advisers  and 
bring  about  the  nomination  of  LJB.J.  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  record  already  estab- 
lished by  our  tall  Texan,  who  is  now  the 
revered  President  of  the  United  Statea,  is 
such  that  he  commends  himself  to  people 
of  all  political  persuasions.  We  proudly  look 
forward  to  his  unanimous  renomlnatioa  by 
our  party  and  his  overwhelming  election  by 
the  people  of  the  Nation  in  the  coming  No- 
vember. 

The  victory  which  I  predict  for  our  party 
in  November  is  based  upon  my  c(mvlctl<» 
that  the  people  of  America  recogniae  real 
leadership  when  they  see  it.  Our  President 
has  captured  their  approval  with  the  forth- 
right positions  that  he  has  taken  on  so  many 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  confront- 
ing our  QovM-nment. 

Econ<Kny  in  governmmt  was  one  of  the 
first  principles  enimclated  after  the  Dallas 
experience.  This  was  not  new  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  since  we  had  adopted  an  ec<m- 
omy  plank  in  every  Democratic  platform 
since  the  founding  of  our  party.  This  prin- 
ciple today  Lb  more  alive  than  ever  in  our 
history  primarUy  because  of  the  action  and 
assiu-ances  taken  by  our  leader.  Already 
great  savings  are  underway  in  every  depart- 
ment of  oiu"  Ooveriunent.  Agencies  are  being 
streamUned  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
day.  but  yet  efficiency  is  being  increased,  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  we  have  seen 
In  many  years. 

This  is  aU  a  part  of  the  effort-  of  our 
party  and  its  leaders  to  combat  inflation 
and  to  guarantee  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
the  American  laboring  man  wUl  have  his 
purchasing  power  preserved.  It  is  designed 
to  destroy  the  threat  of  inflation  to  his  social 
security,  savings,  and  other  assets  which  he 
has  built  up  tor  his  retirement  years.  A 
direct  beneflt  is  being  experienced  by  each 
American  taxpayer  because  he  is  receiving 
more  for  his  tax  doUar.  > 

Tax  revision  and  tax  reductions  were  the 
concept  of  the  Democratic  leadership  In 
Washington.  We  have  seen  the  promise  of 
tax  relief  brought  to  reality  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  This  tax  relief  wlU  be  a  boon 
to  the  Individual  taxpayer  in  a  direct  way 
in  that  it  lessens  the  amount  that  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  from  his  weekly  paycheck. 
An  even  greater  beneflt  vrtll  be  derived  by  all 
Americans  through  business  expansl<m.  in- 
creased employment  opportunities,  higher 
wages,  more  Jobs,  and  many  other  ancillary 
benefits.  It  does  not  require  the  mind  of 
a  trained  economist  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  Democratic  tax  revision  legislation. 
Any  citizen  can  see  it  dally  in  his  own  per- 
sonal life. 

In  our  own  geographical  area  the  economic 
life  has  been  given  a  new  boost  through  the 
recently  enacted  cotton  legislation.  Since 
the  textile  industry  is  the  greatest  employer 
of  people  in  North  Carolina  we  had  a  par- 
ticularly large  stake  in  the  deliberations 
upon  elimination  of  two-price  cotton  when 
the  measure  was  before  the  Congress.  I  can 
say  to  you  that  it  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Speaker  John  W.  McCosmack  who  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
through  their  persuasion  and  logic  addressed 
to  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  through- 
out the  Nation.    While  many  of  us  could  see 


no  partisan  issue  Involved  in  this  basic  eco- 
nomic problem,  apparently  our  adversaries 
In  the  RepubUcan  Party  were  determined  to 
noake  It  such.  It  was  a  source  of  great  dis- 
appointment to  aU  of  our  people,  regardless 
of  their  political  aflUlatlon,  to  find  that  only 
10  Republicans  were  willing  to  help  solve 
this  problem  which  was  created  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

The  RepuMlcans  have  frequently  said  to 
our  textUe  people  that  they  were  the  friends 
of  the  industry  and  the  people  employed  in 
that  industry.  I  say  to  you  that  even  the 
most  blindly  partisan  Republican  who  values 
his  Job  in  the  textile  Industry  should  now 
understand  that  it  is  the  Democratic  Party 
which  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
his  Job  and  his  earning  power. 

The  cotton  farmer  of  the  Southeast  can 
look  upon  this  legislation  with  a  sense  of 
appreciation  equal  to  that  of  the  textile 
worker.  His  markets  have  been  diminishing 
because  of  the  cheap  imports  of  cotton  textUe 
products  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
His  domestic  market  has  been  further 
threatened  because  of  the  great  inroads  be- 
ing made  by  manmade  flbers  in  ovir  own 
country.  Without  enactment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic cotton  legislation  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  cotton  farmer  in  America 
would  have  been  greatly  injured  in  the 
future  by  the  loss  of  his  bcwic  nuu-ket.  Had 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  not  had  the  vision  to 
see  that  this  grossly  inequitable  two-price 
system  was  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  aU 
the  Nation  our  cotton  farmer  would  have  a 
bleak  outlook.  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  cot- 
ton farmer  to  evaluate  his  own  personal 
interest  and  then  make  a  decisicm  as  to 
whether  it  is  our  party  or  the  Republican 
Party  which  wlU  best  serve  him  in  the  days 
ahead. 

A  war  on  poverty  has  been  declared.  This 
administration  Is  concerned  with  those  peo- 
ple who  are  so  poverty-stricken  that  they 
cannot  educate  their  children,  provide  for 
their  own  hoepltallEatlon,  or  make  prepara- 
tion for  their  older  years.  The  byproducts 
of  poverty  are  equally  dlstxu-bing  to  those 
who  have  an  honest  desire  to  Join  In  the 
battle  which  has  been  outlined  by  our  Presi- 
dent. These  byproducts  are  delinquency, 
violence,  unrest,  and  even  subversion.  Our 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  problems  which  are  a 
part  of  the  poverty  picture  In  our  Nation. 

This  poverty  battle  Is  carried  on  In  many 
ways.  There  are  direct  approaches  and  In- 
direct approaches.  Each  of  us  mtist 
evaluate  the  proposals  which  are  presented 
and  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  best  Judg- 
ment support  those  ideas  which  will,  in  our 
Judgment,  best  serve  to  eliminate  hunger 
and  want  in  this  land  of  plenty.  We  wlU 
not  all  be  expected  to  agree  upon  methods 
and  practices,  but  I  think  that  the  very  least 
that  can  be  expected  of  any  American  Is 
that  he  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals that  are  made.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  laudable  goal  outlined  by  the 
President  when  he  said  that  we  should  make 
this  land  of  oun  a  land  of  opportunity  for 
those  who,  beca\ise  of  economic  misfortune, 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  us. 

These  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  p>eople  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  successful  end  simply 
by  pronouncements  from  the  White  House. 
No  one  recognizes  this  more  keenly  than 
President  Johnson.  He  realizes  that  he  must 
have  the  support  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  in  bringing  about  a  climate  which 
wUl  result  In  an  acceptance  by  a  democratic 
system  of  the  basic  principles  which  he  sets 
forth. 

His  zeal  in  appearing  before  countless  types 
of  audiences  in  recent  months  to  present  his 
program  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


It  has  been  evidence  of  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  making  our  Government  serve  the 
interesU  of  all  of  the  people,  regardless  of 
their  economic  station  in  life. 

As  citizens  of  this  free  land  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  citizens  to  give 
our  best  thought  and  energies  to  making 
America  great.  To  help  fulflU  these  goals 
and  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  service  to 
mankind  which  all  of  us  should  accept  I 
respectfuUy  urge  that  we  can  best  do  It 
through  the  Democratic  Party.  We  can  unite 
upon  the  basic  Issues  and  move  to  victory 
in  November.  This  victory  In  November  of 
which  I  speak  is  not  merely  a  piutisan  vic- 
tory, but  a  victory  for  all  of  the  people  which 
we  can  contemplate  with  accuracy  will  usher 
in  another  era  of  national  accomplishment 
unparalleled  in  our  history. 

The  Democratic  Party  since  the  day  that 
it  was  laiuiched  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
has  been  the  party  of  the  people.  It  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  States  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  In  years  of  travail  It  could 
always  be  revived  again  by  a  rettum  to  the 
principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

In  times  of  depression,  aggression,  and  war 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  TTiunan  carried  the  Democratic  Party 
banner  ahead  of  the  Nation  and  led  us  to 
victory  over  these  threats  to  our  survival. 
These  great  men  of  destiny  not  only  fought 
otu-  domestic  battles  In  a  brilliant  manner, 
but  they  laid  down  the  foreign  poUcy  which 
was  a  roadblock  to  ccMnmuniam  and  other 
alien  ideologies  and  Implanted  the  love  of 
freedom  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Their  service  was  characteristic  of  the  men 
who  through  the  years  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  phUosophy  of  "Hiomas  Jefferson 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  Jefferson's  philosophy 
of  special  i»lvUege  to  none  but  eq\ial  oppor- 
txmlty  to  all  Is  still  the  f  imdamentai  precept 
of  our  party.  Jefferson,  as  does  President 
Johnson  today,  realized  that  to  be  a  great 
political  party  worthy  of  the  su]H>ort  ot  this 
then  young  Nation  it  must  be  one  which 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  Just  of  the  few. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  in  his  mag- 
nificent manner  laimched  the  Democratic 
Party  as  the  party  which  woiild  render  the 
broader  service  which  our  Nation  needed. 
He  led  our  jjeople  to  a  better  understanding 
of  theouelves  and  their  part  in  a  democratic 
system.  He  convinced  the  people,  more 
brUUantly  than  any  other  leaders  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  that  with  independence 
and  freedom  obligations  feU  upon  their 
shoxilders.  The  people  responded  by 
strengthening  the  democratic  system  in  a 
way  never  before  experienced. 

In  1828  a  rotigh-and-iready  individual  who 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  B\irke  County 
came  upon  the  national  scene  and  carried 
the  torch  which  had  been  Ut  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. His  colcMlul  example  challenged 
Americans  throughout  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  keep  this  torch  ablaze.  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  first  log  cabin  frontier  boy  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out the  aid  of  political  machines  and  great 
wealth,  U  one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the 
Democratic  firmament.  A  native  of  North 
Carolina,  a  valiant  warricv  for  the  people, 
Andrew  Jackson  can  weU  be  revered  by  all 
of  us  who  take  such  pride  In  our  great  po- 
litical party. 

Jefferson  and  Jackson  loved  and  led  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  They  were  concerned 
about  the  hungry  and  the  poor.  They  gave 
to  the  people  hope  and  dignity.  They  point- 
ed out  to  the  people  the  paths  through 
which  there  could  be  an  accomplishment  of 
the  hopes  and  ideals  which  brought  about  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  They  loved  Uberty 
and  cherished  freedom.  They  struggled  to 
preserve  opportunity.  They  had  a  vision  of 
a    tomorrow    which    would    offer    hope    and 
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It  is  no  more  than  proper  th&t  Con- 
gressman TBoicPson  be  so  honored  be- 
cause there  Is  no  man  in  the  United 
States  who  has  worked  harder  or  longer 
in  the  interest  of  ^wrtsmen.  both  in- 
dividually and  with  their  various  orga- 
nizations. No  man  has  done  more  here 
in  Congress  to  promote  and  foster  and 
protect  our  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

While  it  is  true  he  serves  on  two  very 
important  and  forceful  committees,  he 
nevertheless,  by  devotion  and  dedication, 
has  used  his  membership  on  these  com- 
mittees in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  un- 
ending gratitude  of  his  fellow  men  who 
are  Interested  in  wildlife,  sporting  devel- 
opment, and  our  natural  resources.  It  is 
certainly  a  fitting  tribute  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  other  distin- 
guished officials  would  so  honor  him  in 
the  largest  city  of  his  district.  Lake 
Charles,  La. 

Today's  Times-Picayune  had  a  very 
timely  and  excellent  account  by  M'Fad- 
den  Duffy  in  his  "All  Outdoors"  colrmin 
which  explains  in  detail  many  of  C<m- 
gressman  Tbohpson's  accomplishments 
in  this  field. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

AU.    OUTDOOBS 

(By  MTadden  Duily) 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  BepresenUtlve  T.  A. 
Thompson  which  will  be  held  Monday,  S<ay 
18.  at  the  National  Oxiard  Armory  In  Lake 
Charles,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Clyde  B.  Stephens,  Lake  Charles,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  citizens  who  are  honor- 
ing Representative  Thompson  for  his  con- 
tributions to  wildlife  conservation. 

Stephens  also  revealed  that  Congressman 
Jamb  H.  linssTBON,  Baton  Rouge,  will  serve 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  tbe  testimonial 
will  be  presentation  of  a  plague  to  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  by  the  Louisiana  WUd- 
llfe  Federation  in  deep  appreciation  of  his 
tireless  efforts  at  a  national  level  to  bring 
about  wise  utUiaatlon  of  tbe  country's  wlld- 
llXe  resources,  and  at  the  stune  time  to  assure 
perpetuation  of  all  forms  of  wildlife. 

ABOUT  THOMPSON 

Congressman  Thompson,  of  VUle  Platte, 
has  represented  the  Seventh  District  since 
1952.  The  district  U  composed  of  the  per- 
ishes of  Aoctdia,  Allen,  Beauregard.  Calcasieu, 
Cameron.  Evangeline,  Jeff  Davis,  and  St. 
Landry. 

His  contrlbuUons  to  the  cause  of  wildlife 
have  been  made  at  a  national  level.  He 
serves  in  Washington  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  Is  chairman  of  the 
Important  Subconunlttee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation. 

Thompson's  foresight  and  intense  inta-est 
in  fisheries  and  wildlife  conservation  make 
him  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  In  the 
conservation  field  today.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  Is  being  honored  by  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  which  con- 
sists of  more  than  80  sportsmen's  clubs  and 
leagues  throughout  Louisiana. 

Representative  Thompson  is  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  a  man  who  sees 
the  growing  importance  of  wholesome,  out- 
door recreation  and  the  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  future.  He  feels 
this  Is  particularly  true  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States  Is 
expected  to  double  In  lees  than  40  years; 
and  at  the  same  time  persons  seeking  out- 
door recreation  In  the  form  of  fishing  and 
hunting  are  expected  to  triple  in  that  time. 


▼BIT  ZMPOaTANT 


The  visit  M  Stvwart  L.  Udall  to  Louisiana 
Is  Important  to  aO  sportamen.  We  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wlU  bb  able  to 
remain  over  for  an  atztra  day  so  that  he  can 
persohaUy  visit  areas  cf  the  State  where  out- 
door recreation  and  indnstey  have  been  made 
compatible. 

Udall  u  the  27th  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Nominated  by  President  Kennedy  shortly 
after  his  reelection  to  a  fourth  term  as  Con- 
greasman  from  Ariaona's  Seoond  Dtatrlot,  he 
was  sworn  In  January  20.  1061. 

Secretary  Udall's  Department  has  conser- 
vation responslbumea  for  programs  dealing 
with  fisheries  and  wildlife,  as  weU  as  super- 
vision over  national  parks,  the  pubUc  lands. 
Irrigation,  and  reclamation.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  markets  aU  power  produced 
at  Federal  hydroelectric  dams,  and  super- 
visee the  programs  for  American  Indian 
tribea.  the  territorial  peoples  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

NXW   BUKXAU 

Of  Interest  to  sportsmen,  during  Secretary 
Udall's  teniffe  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  new  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  been 
established.  Also,  to  December  1968,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  delegated  to  him  sole  policy- 
making responsibility  over  Federal  petroleum 
programs. 

Under  Udall's  guidance,  the  Department 
has  Increased  Its  emphasis  on  science  as  the 
"modem  midwife"  of  conservation,  stressing 
the  Importance  of  such  programs  as  saline 
water  conversion,  the  harvesting  of  a  fish 
protein  concentrate  from  the  high  seas,  and 
the  harnessing  of  the  tides  at  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  to  Matoe. 

He  described  his  book.  "The  Quiet  Crisis." 
published  to  late  1963,  as  "an  attempt  to 
outltoe  the  land  and  people  story  of  ovu- 
conttoent  •  •  •  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  men  must  grasp  completely  the 
relationship  between  human  stewardship  and 
the  fullness  of  the  American  earth."- 

Through  his  writings  and  speeches  the  Sec- 
retary has  imdertaken  the  task  of  updating 
the  conservation  philosophy  and  conserva- 
tion programs  of  the  past  for  Americans  In 
the  sixties. 

Udall  has  represented  his  coimtry  on  a  tour 
of  Russian  hydropower  Installations.  He 
also  took  part  to  a  Cabtoet  economic  mis- 
sion to  Japan  where  he  siirprlsed  and  de- 
lighted the  Japanese  by  a  wtoter  ascent  of 
Mount  Fujiyama.  H«  participated  to  a  World 
Conservation  Conference  to  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
followed  by  visits  to  several  other  African 
nations  and  a  climb  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 

BRSIMP   BSABON 

Attention  was  called  early  this  week  to 
opening  May  16  of  the  60-day  shrimp  trawl- 
ing to  Inside  waters.  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  revealed  that  the  inside  waters 
trawling  season  will  conttoue  imtll  July  15. 

Many  of  the  regulations  applying  to  com- 
mercial trawling  also  apply  to  sport  trawling. 
Sports  trawls  are  those  16  feet  or  smaller. 
Night  trawling  Is  prohibited  from  8  p.m.  imtU 
4  a  jn. 

No  trawl  license  Is  necessary  for  sport 
trawling,  provided  that  the  trawl  length  does 
not  exceed  16  feet  and  that  the  shrimp  taken 
are  for  bait  or  home  consumption.  In  the 
case  of  sport  trawltog,  the  catch  Is  limited 
to  100  pounds  of  shrimp  per  boat  per  day. 

Director  Young  said  that  strict  enforce- 
ment of  all  regulations  regardtog  trawling  In 
inside  waters  would  be  carried  out  by  agents 
of  the  Commission's  enforcement  division, 
utilizing  seaplanes  and  boats. 

XNSros  WATKBS 

We  are  almoet  constantly  questioned  at 
this  time  of  the  year  by  sportsmen  and  com- 
mercial folks  "what  are  inside  waters?"  They 
are  all  waters  of  the  State  shoreward  of  a 
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line  commencing  from  the  mouth  al  Sabine 
Pass  to  an  easterly  direction  followtog  the 
offshore  beaches  to  South  Potot  on  Marsh 
Island,  thenoB  in  a  direct  line  to  Eugene 
Island  lighthouse;  then  conttoutog  to  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  beaches  to  Xb» 
west  end  of  Isle  Demleres  and  then  easterly 
along  the  beaches  of  Isle  Dernieres,  Wine  Is- 
land and  Tlmballer  Islands  to  the  mouth  of 
Bayou  Lafourches;  then  eastward  along  the 
beaches  of  the  mainland  mass  incdudtog 
Grand  Isle  and  Grand  Terre  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta;  and  then  along  the  shores  at  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  excluding  the  passes  at  the 
river  to  Bird  Island;  then  In  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  and  along  the  beaches  of  the 
Breton  Island  and  Chandeleur  Island  com- 
plex to  the  Mississippi  State  Itoe. 

TDaKXT  Knx 

The  1964  sprtog  wild  turkey  season  re- 
sulted in  a  greater  number  of  wild  txirkeys 
being  bagged  by  hunters  this  past  firing 
than  in  previous  years.  Preliminary  reports 
from  hunter  success  report  cards  reveal  that 
the  kill  to  the  Florida  parishes  was  about 
double  that  of  the  kUl  in  northeast  Louislaaa. 

This  longer  season  and  bigger  t)ag  is  a  defi- 
nite tribute  to  efforts  of  the  State  wUdllfe 
and  fisheries  commission.  We  can  remenxber 
the  time  when  wild  tiu-key  hiuitlng  was 
closed  for  several  years.  Strict  enf<xcement 
and  game  management  has  put  the  wild 
turkey  back  on  the  list  of  game  birds.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  season  has  been  gradu- 
ally lengthened  and  the  kill  has  been  higher. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  the  closed  seaaon 
but  definitely  due  to  present-day  game  man- 
agement practices.  When  it  oomes  to  game 
management,  Louisiana  has  a  "go-team." 
The  resulto  speak  for  themselves. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
a  most  impressive  luncheon  honoring  the 
signing  of  a  contract  between  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Mobile  Trade 
Fairs,  Inc.,  to  increase  the  display  of 
American  made  products  in  foreign  ports 
all  over  the  world. 

This  unusual  contract  is  the  result  of 
legislation  sponsored  by  our  very  "dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
C.  Bonner,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Bonner's  legislation  makes  |x>s- 
sible  the  program  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  toward  the  development 
of  Mobile  Trade  Pairs  which  will  carry 
displays  of  American  made  products  to 
all  corners  of  the  world. 

Mobile  Trade  Fairs,  Inc.,  Is  a  not-for- 
profit  organization  established  jointly  by 
the  American  Export  Lines-Isbrandtsen 
lines,  Farrell  Lines,  and  Grace  Lines. 
The  organization's  executive  director  is 
Mr.  C.  H.  Betjemann. 

Yesterday's  impressive  luncheon,  at* 
tended  by  representatives  of  America's 
shipping  industry,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  concept  of  promoting  American 
exports. 


I  should  like  at  this  time  to  include  in 
the  BxooKD  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
BoNNKB  delivered  at  this  inspiring 
limcheon. 

BCr.  BoNKn's  remarks  follow: 
Rkmabiui  or  How.  HiBBntT  C.  Bomna,  Chaib- 

MAK  or  OOMMiriBB  OM  MXBCHAMT  MAaZMX 
AND  FBHBUaa,  AT  A  LiTMCHBOM  HOMOKINO 
MOBIIiX  "nUDB  FAIBS,  lire..  AT  CAUCUS  ROOM, 

Cannon  Houaa  Omcx  BumoiNO,  Mat  12, 
li>e4 

I  consider — as  did  our  late  President  Ken- 
nedy— ^that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  the 
most  Important  piece  of  leigslatlon  affecttog 
oitf  econcmy.  American  bustoess  cannot 
remato  satisfied  entirely  with  the  diet  af- 
forded by  domestic  markets.  Our  products 
must  be  marketed  and  sold  to  the  market 
places  of  the  world  to  competition  with  for- 
eign producta. 

Unfortiinately  there  has  been  an  apathy 
and  Inertia  on  the  part  of  the  most  substan- 
tial part  of  our  maniifacturing  firms  to  at- 
tempting to  sell  their  products  abroad.  De- 
spite the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  this  field,  the  acceptance  of 
the  urgent  essentiality  of  export  expansion 
is  betog  resisted  by  too  large  a  part  of  our 
economy.  The  consequences  of  this  resis- 
tance are  alarming,  because,  without  the  to- 
creased  movement  of  American  goods  to 
foreign  markets,  our  economy  cannot  prop- 
erly grow  and  our  adverse  balance  of  toter- 
natlonal  payments  cannot  be  ccnrected.  Ex- 
port expansion  is  vital. 

It  Is  dlstresstog  that  approximtaely  90  per- 
cent of  the  manuf  acturtog  firms  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  even  attMnpt  to  market  their 
goods  abroad.  This  situation  must  be  re- 
versed if  the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  are  to  be  achieved.  For  this  reason.  I  was 
most  anxio\is  and  pleased  to  sponsor  and 
promote  the  passage  of  the  Mobile  Trade  Pair 
Act,  which  I  believe  can  Itself  become  a  most 
important  legislative  enactment. 

The  resistance  of  a  large  part  of  American 
business  to  enter  the  export  field  Is  explatoed 
by  a  number  of  .factors.  First  of  all,  many 
companies  have  considered  the  domestic  mar- 
ket to  afford  sufficient  oppratrunities.  Sec- 
ondly, many  small,  medium,  and  even  large 
size  companies  are  fearful  of  foreign  trade, 
which  they  consider  a  complete  mystery.  It 
Lb  in  connection  with  this  latter  point — ^In 
dlspelltog  this  mystery — that  Amerlcan-fiag 
steamship  companies  can  perform  a  most 
worthwhile  public  service,  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  their  own  toterests. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  other  segment  of  our 
economy  which  has  as  much  collective  experi- 
ence to  foreign  trade  as  our  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Together,  the  Amerlcan-fiag 
steamship  companies  have  thousands  of  em- 
ployees and  agents  to  every  major  market  of 
the  free  world.  Our  fine  American-flag  ves- 
sels serve  every  major  foreign  port  on  a  reg- 
ular and  frequent  basis.  This  experience 
and  service  can  be  made  available  to  all  pro- 
spective American  exporters — and  this  Is 
what  Mobile  Trade  Pairs,  Inc.,  proposes  to  do. 

Under  the  Mobile  Trade  Fair  program, 
American-flag  steamship  companies  would 
exhibit  the  products  of  American  companies 
in  the  major  foreign  ports  and  commercial 
centers  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  exhlbiters. 
Actually,  the  exhibits  will  be  carried  by  the 
steamship  companies  without  any  cost  to 
the  exhibiter,  and  the  program  will  be  con- 
ducted as  a  nonprofit  venture.  Mobile  Trade 
Pairs,  Inc.,  Ls  in  an  ideal  position  to  remove 
the  mysteries  which  confound  our  potential 
American  exporters.  It  will  assist  the  ex- 
porter in  any  problem  which  may  seem  to 
exist,  and  will  prove  to  him— I  am  told— that 
there  is  basically  no  difference  and  no  more 
difficulty  in  doing  business  In  Istanbul  or 
Capetown   than  there  is  In  Raleigh,  N.C. 

This  is  no  idle  scheme.  Its  possibilities 
are  unlimited,  and  Its  success  has  been 
proven  by  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  which  conducted 


iovx  mobile  trade  fairs  to  1961.  to  connec- 
tion with  its  round-the-world  service.  Is- 
brandtsen's  trade  fairs  resulted  to  the  Amer- 
ican Anns  which  exhibited  obtaining  ap- 
proximately 91  million  to  foreign  sales,  and 
the  company  was  awarded  the  President's  E 
for  Export,  to  the  first  presentation  of  that 
award. 

The  resuUs  of  the  Isbrandtsen  Mobile 
Trade  Fair  proved  that  American-made 
producta  are  competitive  to  foreign  marketa. 
In  many  cases  they  are  preferred.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  when  American  steamship 
companies  assist  an  American  exporter  to 
establishing  a  market  for  his  producta 
abroad,  they  will  gato  a  customer.  This  Is 
definitaly  a  two-way  street.  The  program 
of  Mobile  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  Is  the  most  posi- 
tive stop,  I  know  of,  for  not  only  promoting 
our  Export  Expansion  program  but,  at  the 
same  time,  for  promoting  and  fostering  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  a  part  to  the 
passage  of  the  MobUe  Trade  Fair  Act,  and 
I  am  most  pleased  that  MobUe  Trade  Fairs. 
Inc.,  has  now  entered  toto  a  formal  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  that  act  to  carry  forward  Ita  program. 
It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  see  the 
act  being  implemented.  I  lo<A  forward  with 
unlimited  anticipation  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  resulto  which  this  program  will  achieve. 

American  steamship  compctnies  have  a 
critical  role  to  fill  to  our  export  expansion 
program.  They  must  be  prepared  to  assume 
the  obligations  <rf  being  an  Instrument  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  I  applaud  the  tre- 
mendous stop  forward  that  Is  now  being 
taken  by  Mobile  Trade  Fairs,  Inc.,  and  ita 
steamship  company  partlclpanta,  Amnlcan 
Export  Isbrandtsen  Ltoea,  Farrell  Lines  and 
Grace  Ltoe.  I  also  commend  the  othw  pcu** 
tlclpante  in  this  nonprofit  and  public-spirited 
venture,  the  Insurance  Company  of  Ncnih 
America,  and  the  banking  institutions  which 
are  participating. 

It  1b  my  stocere  hope — and  todeed  my  ex- 
pectation— that  this  program  will  soon  be 
embraced  by  all  American-flag  stetunshlp 
oampanies,  and  that  it  will  become  the 
unanimous  effort  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  organizations  interested  in 
world  peace  and  aroused  at  the  denial 
of  the  democratic  ideal  to  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  met  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
March  16,  1964,  at  the  Statler -Hilton 
Hotel  to  exchange  views  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  highlight  of  this  meeting  was 
a  speech  delivered, to  the  gathering  by 
Mr.  George  C.  Voumas. 

Mr.  Voumas,  a  farmer  and  lawyer  of 
40  years  standing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar,  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
area  and  background  under  investiga- 
tion, having  served  with  the  USAFIM. 
with  headquarters  in  Cairo,  during  the 
last  war.  He  was  commissioned  as  cap- 
tain and  assigned  to  OSS,  and  was  sep- 
arated from  t^e  service  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  has  visited  Greece  and  the 
Middle  East  often,  his  last  trip  in  Feb- 
ruary 1964. 
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cidenta  Justifying  their  threatened  military 
Intervention.  The  first  Incident  was  not  long 
in  coming.  On  the  31st  day  of  December 
1963,  at  3:30  pjn.,  an  armed  group  of  Turidsh 
Cyprtots  refiised  to  sU^  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  a  police  patrol.  Their  refusal  and  the 
opening  of  fire  on  the  police  constituted  the 
signal  <a  the  long-planned  revolt  of  the  Turk- 
ish element  In  mooaia.  The  police  returned 
the  fire.  Fighting  spread  In  Nlooeia  and  the 
suburbs  with  casualties  on  both  sides — In- 
cluding Innocent  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  Is  still  going  on,  and  presumably 
will  continue  untU  such  time  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  Is  successful  in  disarm- 
ing all  groups  and  in  enforcing  law  and 
order. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  have  appealed  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Security  Council  of  which,  after  due  de- 
liberation, resolved  to  establish  a  peace  force 
on  the  island  and  appoint  an  acceptable 
mediator.  Neither  item,  however,  can  pro- 
vide a  lasting  solution. 

In  the  middle  fifties,  while  the  revolt  of 
the  Greeks  was  In  progreas  and  their  bat- 
tlecry  was  "Enossls,"  the  Turks,  by  way  of 
counteraction,  cried  "PartitioiK"  It  was  not 
a  serious  proposal,  for  the  reason  that  there 
Is  not  a  county,  a  city,  or  a  village  on  the  en- 
tire Island  where  the  Turkish  element  pre- 
dominates. Then  the  official  Turkish  posi- 
tion shifted  to  national  security  grounds. 
They  argued  that  an  Independent  Cyprus  or 
a  Cyprus  under  Greece  would  constllftite  a 
menace  to  Turkish  secxirtty.  "How  could 
Cyprus,  lying  48  miles  distant  from  the  Turk- 
ish coitft.  constitute  a  menace  to  Turkish 
security,"  one  might  reasonably  ask,  "while 
the  Islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes,  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  Turkish  mainland  is  meas- 
ured In  yards,  do  not?"  Then  came  the 
statement  oi  Prime  Minister  Inonu  of  Tur- 
key that  the  "Turks  may  live  beside  the 
Greeks,  but  not  under  them."  Yet.  Turks 
in  much  greater  percentages  Uve  under  the 
Greeks  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes  and  Ln  west- 
em  Thrace. 

^What  Is  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Cyprus?  The  one  and  only  solution  which 
might  bring  peace  to  Cyprus  and  restore 
fairly  tolerable  reUtlons  between  Greece 
and  Tm-key  would  be  the  repatriation  of 
the  Turkish  minority  to  Asia  Minor.  It  wUl 
be  recalled  that  in  the  middle  twenties  more 
than  3  million  Greeks  were  expeUed  from 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks,  of  whom  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  wo-a  settled  In 
Greece.  They  were  expelled  from  an  area 
which  had  been  their  ancestral  home -from 
time  Immemorial,  and  the  only  things  they 
took  with  them  were  whatever  clothee  they 
h^pened  to  be  wearing  at  the  time.  Most 
certainly,  the  orderly  repatriation  of  less 
than  100,000  Turks  will  present  no  insur- 
mountable task — especially  since  the  popu- 
lation density  In  Turkey  Is  79.6  per  square 
mile  as  against  136.6  in  Cyprus  and  154.5 
in  Greece.  That  falrminded  people  have 
been  thinking  along  this  line  becomes  evi- 
dent frcHn  an  article  which  was  contributed 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  March  3,  1964, 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.  The  plan  is  similar 
to  the  one  offered  by  the  historian,  Harold 
TOynbee,  minus  the  sxiggested  concessions  to 
Turkey  which  would  be  as  inequitable  as 
they  would  be  politically  unrealizable.  Mr. 
Toynbee  seems  to  forget  that  Greece's  popu- 
lation density  Is  twice  that  of  Turkey,  and 
of  all  the  land  only  less  than  a  quarter  is 
cultivable. 

"Only  a  permanent  solution  can  insure 
the  future  of  Cyprus  and  remove  the  danger 
of  intercommi^nal  strife  and  terror  on  the 
island,  and  quench  the  sparking  of  a  pos- 
sible war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  which 
may  siM-ead  into  a  much  larger  conflagra- 
tion." says  Mr.  Bllatou  Ben-Horln. 

"There  are  those  who  have  suggested  the 
separation  of  the  two  Incompatible  Cypriot 


communities — ^the  Greek  majority  and  the 
Turkish  minority— by  partitioning  the 
laland;  but  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
partition  would  work  In  this  case — and  not 
alone  because  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  Greek-Cypriot  majority  which  act- 
uaUy  controls  the  Government.  For  if  the 
Island  is  cut  in  two,  the  chances  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  ever  developing  into  a 
viable  state  would  greatiy  rtiminuh  More- 
over, the  Turklsh-Cyprtot  commimlty  is  not 
concentrated  geographically  but  spread  all 
over  the  island.  Partition  of  Cyprus  would 
therefore  entail  considerable  internal  migra- 
tion and  settlement.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider another  solution: 

"(a)  The  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  to  appraise  the  full  value 
of  all  real  estate,  goods,  business  enterprises 
and  established  professional  practices  such 
as  medical,  dental,  legal,  ete.  that  are  now 
OMmed  by  Turkish -Cypriotes;  permitting  the 
government  of  Cyprus  to  buy  all  these  prop- 
erties for  their  appraised  cash  values.  Then, 
"(b)  The  prompt  resettiement  of  the  100.- 
000  Turkish  minority  people  In  Turkey. 

"To  be  sure,  this  is  a  radical  step,  but  no 
less  a  constructive  one.  It  offers  not  merely 
a  temporary  exjjedlent  but  a  lasting  solution. 
Indeed,  a  much  greater  and  deeper  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  was  once  before 
successfully  resolved  In  this  very  fashion. 
After  World  War  I.  over  3  mUllon  Greeks  and 
Turks  were  transferred  and  resettled  In  an 
exchange  of  populations.  It  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  peoples.  Fortxinately.  to 
achieve  similar  resulta  in  the  case  of  Cyprus 
100.000  people  would  be  moved,  not  3  million. 
"At  the  moment,  passions  run  high  on 
both  sides,  creating  a  hostils  atmosphere  for 
appeals  to  reason;  but  emotionalism  cannot 
be  permitted  to  govern  explosive  poUUcal 
situations.  When  the  problem  of  Cyprus  is 
considered  soberly  on  ita  marlta,  we  believe 
the  following  conclusions  win  be  clear: 

"(1)  Turkey  is  Interested,  no  less  than 
Greece  and  the  Western  democracies  In  peace 
and  stablllaatlon  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. (2)  With  Cyprus  now  an  Independ- 
ent nation,  Turkey  would  have  no  valid  rea- 
sons— political,    economic,    or    strategic to 

oppose  a  Oreek-poptilated  Cyprus.  (3)  Tur- 
key has  more  than  enough  room  to  absorb 
the  100.000  Tiirkish  Cypriotes.  (4)  The  lat- 
ter would  find  a  new  life  among  their  own 
people  and  better  economic,  cultural,  and 
moral  conditions,  with  more  security,  than 
they  now  enjoy  on  Cyprus.  (6)  The  sizable 
financial  investment  in  their  resettlement — 
which  would  have  to  come  from  Interna- 
tional sources— wUl  bolster  Turkey's  econ- 
omy. 

"Cyprus  would  be  the  gainer  from  this 
solution  as  would  the  NATO  partners,  Greece 
and  Turkey  •  •  •  as  would  the  free  world 
at  peace. 

"It  is  time  for  a  bold  attempt  to  defuse 
the  Cyprus  time  bomb  charged  with  so  much 
that  is  sinister." 

A  similar  view  was  advanced  by  Walter 
Llppmann,  the  dean  of  American  commenta- 
tors, in  a  column  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  on  March  12,  1964. 

The  Cyprus  crisis,  like  the  Cuban  one  of  2 
years  ago,  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. Just  as  the  atmosphere  was  clarified 
after  a  perilous  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Cuba,  and  a  relaxation  of  tension  ensued, 
so  the  Cjrprus  question  may  provide  the 
climate  for  a  reexamination  and  reevaluation 
of  U.S.  policies  with  regard  to  all  regional 
pacts,  including  NATO,  and  Ito  southern 
flank. 

The  extension  of  the  perimeter  of  U.S. 
defense  to  Greek  waters  which  cold  war 
mythology  has  presented  as  "saving  Greece 
from  international  commimlsm"  has  been 
so  successfuUy  ballyhooed  that  the  '"Tru- 
man doctrine"  folklore.  In  less  than  20  years 
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has  been  elevated  to  the  "Washington  never 
told  a  He"  and  the  cherry-tree  legend.  Yet, 
Moscow's  reaction  to  It  was  mild  by  Kremlin 
standards.  Stalin,  the  Kremlin  tyrant, 
either  because  he  felt  secure  after  his  agree- 
ment with  Churchill  defining  their  respec- 
tive ^heres  in  exact  percentages  (Greece, 
90  percent  British,  10  percent  Russian; 
Rumania,  00  percent  Russian,  10  percent 
British),  as  Mr.  Churchill  reporta  It  on  page 
327  of  his  volume,  "Triumph  and  Tragedy," 
or  because  he  thought  American  substitution 
for  British  Interest  would  undermine  Titos 
influence  with  that  part  of  the  resistance 
movement  that  challenged  the  British  in 
Greece  with  resort  to  arms,  appeared  to  be 
reconciled  to  American  preeence  in  the  area. 
When,  howevn-,  American  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  Turkey,  a  nation  having  a  common 
frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin 
became  alarmed.  What  followed  Is  history. 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria — ^nations  occupying  politically 
and  economically  a  midstation,  being  eco- 
nomically neither  capitalist  nor  Communist, 
vrore  taken  over  by  their  Communist  parties 
and  are  now  known  as  "Peoples  Democ- 
racies." 

The  Greeks,  who  welcomed  American  pres- 
ence in  their  area  with  open  arms,  were  baf- 
fled to  say  the  least,  by  U.S.  generosity  to 
Turkey,  an  enemy  nation  during  the  Frst 
World  War  and  a  neutral  with  profltable 
commercial  dealings  with  Hitler  diu-lng  the 
second. 

In  disappointment  and  sorrow  they  ob- 
served that  Turkey  was  given  $2  for  each 
81  they  received  in  aid  to  rebuild  their 
war-ravaged  economy,  presumably  as  rent 
for  U.S.  military  bases  on  Turkish  soil — un- 
necessary bases  to  their  way  of  thinking,  «' 
less  valuable  In  terms  of  geopolitics  than  the 
Innumerable  islands  and  an  entire  archi- 
pelago which  Greece  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Uncle  Sam.  With  the  passing  of  the  years 
the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  them  that 
XJS.  policies,  too— like  the  policies  of  other 
great  i>owers — have  no  permanent  friends  or 
enemies — Just  permanent  interests.  Hence, 
disillusionment.  Continued  VS.  presence  In 
Turkey  will  be  a  constant  irritant,  vested 
with  explosive  potential,  in  the  relati(»is  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  Honorable  Watnk  Mohsz.  Senator  from 
Oregon,  stated  in  the  VS.  Senate  on  March  4, 
1964,  "The  world  has  moved  beyond  World 
War  II.  It  is  beginning  to  move  beyond  the 
cold  war.  When  are  the  foreign  and  military 
policies  of  the  United  States  going  to  move 
beyond  World  War  n  and  the  cold  war? 
When  will  the  United  States  develop  a  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  that  will  recognize 
that  every  event  everywhere  Is  not  vital  to  us. 
and  that  even  if  It  were,  we  could  not  put  out 
enough  money  and  manpower  to  control  all 
those  evento?  •  •  •  That  is  the  foreign  pol- 
icy challenge  that  faces  this  administration. 
It  is  the  challenge  for  a  poet-cold-war.  mls- 
slle-age  International  policy.  It  must  take 
Into  account  the  breakup  of  the  two  domi- 
nant wtx-ld  blocs,  and  the  techncdoglcal 
changes  that  have  bypassed  the  need  for  far- 
fliuig  bases  of  the  kind  that  were  once  needed 
to  carry  conventional  war  to  two  continents 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere." 


Rabbi  Eisendrath  and  the  School  Prayer 
DedtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAIf 

or  NKW  roax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  presi- 


dent of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  testified  today  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  support 
of  the  Suprem*  Court  school  prayer  de- 
cisions. RabU  Eisendrath's  eloquent 
statement  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  of 
us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  statement : 
TssTTMOMT  or  Babbi  Mattsici:  N.  Eisekdxath. 

House    JxmicuaT     Committxz     Hxakings, 

Mat  13, 1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Rabbi  Maurice 
N.  Klsendrath.  I  am  president  of  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  cen- 
tral body  of  650  reform  synagogues  through- 
out the  United  States.  Our  membership 
represente  approximately  1  million  persons. 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions is  one  of  the  oldest  national  Jewish  or- 
ganizations on  the  American  scene.  It  was 
founded  in  1873  and  In  less  than  a  decade 
we  wlU  be  enjoying  our  centennial  celebra- 
tion In  this  blessed  land.  From  ite  inception 
to  this  most  crucial  moment,  a  profound 
commitment  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  has  animated  my  organization.  In  my 
opinion,  American  Judaism — and  all  other 
faiths,  as  weU — flourished  In  this  free  land 
precisely  because  here,  ss  nowhere  before  in 
the  history  oC  the  world,  church  and  state 
were  clearly  separated. 

Jews  were  the  first  to  fight  a  war  for  re- 
ligious liberty;  our  holiday  of  Chanuko  Is  a 
testimony  to  man's  sacred  right  to  worship 
his  God  In  his  own  way.  Throughout  his- 
tory, Jews  have  characteristically  been  vic- 
tims at  such  tyranny.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  Jewish  Bible  or  Jewish  theology  enjoins 
us  to  separation  of  church  and  state.  Hatha-, 
I  believe  that  the  totality  ot  Jewish  history 
Is  a  devastatinfl^y  powerful  argunaent  for 
church-stato  separation.  No  matter  what  the 
land  or  the  era,  when  any  religious  group 
was  able  to  control  the  state,  Jews  were  not 
free. 

We  have  been,  throughout  the  centuries, 
living — and  often  dying — evidence  of  the 
persecution  which  flowed  wherever  church 
and  state  leagued  together  to  extirpate 
heresy  and  to  compel  orthodoxy  of  belief. 
Ostensibly  In  the  name  of  God,  religion  and 
the  church,  Jewish  blood  was  spUled  by  the 
Crxisaders,  by  the  Inquisition,  by  the  Rus- 
sian mobs  Incited  to  pogroms  by  czarist 
prlesta.  Jews  have  been  Invariably  abused 
and  hounded  and  discriminated  against 
whenever  the  state  became  an  wTigim>  of  re- 
ligious coercion,  no  matter  which  religion 
commanded.  It  Is  no  surprise,  then,  that 
American  Jews  are  sensitive  to  the  need  of 
a  strict  policy  of  separation  of  church  and 
state;  for  we  beUeve  that  the  freedom  and 
security  of  American  Jewry  U  rooted  in  the 
blessings  oC  the  first  amendment,  which 
guarantees  religious  Uberty  to  all. 

I  came  here  today  to  give  voice  to  a  deep 
c<mvlcti<m  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  Is  before  you.  however  weU- 
intenUoned  the  motivations  ot  Ita  sponsors 
and  however  noble  the  objectives  contem- 
plated, represente  a  dangerous  experiment 
upon  American  Ubcrties.  If  adopted,  it  will 
begin  an  irreversible  process  which  will  re- 
sult in  an  imravellng  of  the  hlst(»-ic  fabric 
of  the  Bill  of  Righte.  It  would,  I  suggest, 
earn  for  this  Congress  the  opprobrium  of 
history  as  the  group  of  lawmakers  who  pre- 
sided over  the  liquidation  of  a  fiuidamental 
American  principle  which  sheltered  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  the  people  for  180  years. 

It  is  too  late  in  this  hearing  for  a  rehearsal 
of  the  many  ptotent  argumente  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  by  distinguished  per- 
sons of  all  faiths  who  have  stood  here  in 
opposition  to  tampering  with  the  Bill  of 
Rlghta.  I  should  like  here  merely  to  itaU- 
clze  three  pointo  which  I  regard  as  of  utmost 
significance : 

1.  The  Supreme'  Court  has  not  ruled  out 
prayer.  God,  Bible  reading,  or  religious  de- 
votions.   It   has   merely  reminded   us   that 


religious  instruction  and  devotion  belong  in 
the  church,  the  synagogue,  and  the  bome — 
and  not  in  the  public  school.  Prayer  must 
come  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  sdiool 
board.  Ths  late  President  Kennedy  cor- 
rectly saw  the  Coinrt's  decision  as  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  to  strengthen  prayer  and  religious 
education  In  our  homes  and  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
the  churches  and  synagogues  would  be  to 
undermine  their  sacred  role  and  their  In- 
tegrity by  developing  in  the  public  schools 
an  American  public  school  religion  whlcdi 
would  consist  of  a  set  of  meanlngleBs,  wa- 
tered-down, nonsectarian  platitudes.  As 
Santayana  has  said,  religion  in  general  is 
nothing.  What  America  needs  is  authentic 
religious  belief  and  action,  which  can  be 
transmitted  wholly  and  meaningfully  only 
by  each  religioiis  group  in  ita  own  unique 
way.  To  be  meaningful,  religion  must  be 
taught  in  ita  full  Integrity,  within  the  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  context  of  a  particvilar 
faith.  with  ita  own  regimen  of  ceremonies 
and  practices.  And  this  cannot  be  done  in 
the  public  schools.  Furthermore,  religion 
In  public  education  merely  divides  the  chU- 
dren,  creates  the  real  confllcta  with  the 
teachings  of  the  home,  all  the  while  degrad- 
ing religion  by  reducing  it  to  a  routine  and 
vapid  (or  mechanical)  exercise. 

2.  It  is  said  that  the  prtqMsed  amendment 
would  provide  for  "voltmtary"  prayers  and 
devotions  in  the  schools.  The  truth  Is  that 
there  is  nothing  voluntary  whatever  about 
a  class  of  youngsters  engaging  in  prayer  or 
Bible  reading  in  school.  Such  devotions  do 
not  stem  spontaneously  and  simultaneously 
in  the  heerto  ot  all  the  students,  but  flow 
very  obviously  from  the  direction  of  tdhs 
teacher  and  the  school  oflldals.  The  amsnd- 
ment  speaks  of  v<riuntary  participation,  but 
it  would  lead  inevitably  to  Involuntary  ac- 
tion. 

Nothing  in  the  Sui^eme  Court  dectsioiis 
on  prayer  in  the  stdtools  prerenta  truly  vol- 
untary iMlvato  prayer  by  a  pubUc  school 
student.  "Rie  Constitution  need  not  be 
amended  to  achieve  such  an  objective  for 
any  individual  student  ■■'■JHug  to  exercise 
his  freedom  of  reUgl<Hi  in  a  personal,  oon- 
sdentious  nuuiner.  The  first  amendment 
guarantees  his  right  to  do  so,  and  the  Ooort 
decisions  reinforce  his  right.  However,  the 
proponento  of  a  oonstituttonal  aoMnctanent 
know  that  a  personal,  private  expression  of 
religious  devotion  Is  usually  beycod  the 
capacity  and  q>lritual  maturity  at  a  school 
child.  So  they  seek  to  validate  the  orga- 
nization and  formalization  of  religious  de- 
votions under  the  authority  ot  a  teacher, 
school  and  law,  to  the  end  that  tiie  oorporate 
machinery  ot  the  school  and  State  wlU  be 
used  to  evoke  prayer  on  the  part  of  young- 
sters otherwise  Incapable  ot  doing  so  on  their 
own.  Your  propoeed  smendzoent  may  de- 
nominate such  evocatkms  as  "voluntary," 
but  tint  will  not  and  cannot  make  It  so. 
Because  of  the  religions  incapacity  of  young 
(diUdrMi.  we  would,  with  theae  amendments, 
"organiae"  his  rrtlgious  oooadenoe  for  him. 
We  will  call  a  weed  a  rose,  but  It  wUl  still  be 
Just  a  weed. 

3.  It  is  said  that  public  opinion  seems  to 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment.  No 
doubt  each  of  you  has  received  much  mail  in 
favor  of  rewriting  the  Constitution.  But,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
lator is  the  weighing  of  conscience  and 
principle  and  not  the  weighing  of  mall.  The 
prophet  said,  "Thou  art  the  man."  He  did 
not  say,  thou  art  the  clerk,  or  the  machine, 
to  register  the  Gallup  poll.  If  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Constitution  were  to  bow  to  the 
wind  of  whatever  popular  passion  stirs  each 
generation,  the  entire  Bill  of  Righto  would 
already  be  a  reUc  of  history.  We  knew  a 
dark  period  in  recent  American  history  when 
millions  of  Americans  were  impatient  with 
due  process  of  law,  suspicious  of  the  5th 
amendment  and  contemptuous  of  the  right 
of  dissent.    There  are  millions  of  Americans 
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and  burgeoning  of  religion  In  American  his- 
tory. IM  ua  not  make  of  our  public  schools 
a  vtearloua  atonement  upon  whom  we  shall 
beap  rw^xinalblllty  for  our  own  ahortcomlngs 
and  our  own  faUurea  to  perfect  ourselves  and 
our  feHow  men.  And  let  us  not  Indulge  In 
hypocrisy  by  pretending,  as  even  a  distin- 
guished clergyman  has  done  In  testimony  to 
this  committee,  that  Invocation  of  the  phrase, 
"In  Ood  we  trust,"  would  advance  either  re- 
ligion or  morality.  To  believe  that  Is  to  yield 
to  magic  and  superstition.  Have  the  words. 
"In  Ood  we  trust,"  on  ovir  coins  truly  elevated 
Amerl^n  morality?  To  me,  it  verges  closer 
to  blakphemy  than  to  genuine  religion.  If 
we  plastered  stickers  proclaiming.  "In  Ood 
we  trust,"  on  aU  public  buildings  and  recited 
It  hourly  In  every  public  school,  would  we 
be  saved? 

This  present  controversy  can  only  serve  to 
divert  religion  from  its  primary  task — the 
creation  of  Ood's  Kingdom  for  all  men  here 
on  earth.  Precisely  because  religion  has  such 
high  status,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  equate  re- 
ligion with  everything  good.  UnfOTtunately, 
history  does  not  warrant  such  a  blanket  as- 
sumption. In  the  past,  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, and  with  the  authority  of  the  state. 
men  have  perpetrated  heLno\is  crimee  against 
humanity.  In  the  present.  In  the  name  of 
religion,  and  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  some  American  citizens  are  Impugning 
the  religious  sincerity  of  those  who  disagree 
with  them.  The  polarization  of  religion  as 
the  embodiment  of  aU  good  and  of  atheism 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  evil  intensifles  the 
omnlpreeent  danger  of  judging  men  by  what 
they  say  they  believe  Instead  of  what  they 
do.  ' 

Religion  can  retain  its  Integrity  only  when 
It  remains  unencumbered  by  entangling 
alUancee  with  any  of  the  social,  economic,  or 
political  Instruments  of  society;  only  when  it 
knows  how  to  distinguish  between  Ood  and 
country;  only  when  it  seeks  to  Judge  the 
world  that  is  finite  from  the  perspective  of 
Him  who  is  infinite. 

We  urge  this  c<anmlttee  not  to  initiate 
any  action  which  would  deprive  religion  of 
its  Integrity  and  democracy  of  its  vitality. 


May  13,  196^ 
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Dedication  of  Conrad  L  Wirth  Hall  and 
Steplien  Mather  Training  Center  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vraaiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  April  17,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
attend  the  dedication  of  the  Stephen  T. 
Mather  Interpretive  Training  and  Re- 
search Center  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
The  center  has  been  established  on  the 
campus  of  the  former  Storer  College  and 
is  named  for  the  first  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Personnel  of  the  Park  Service  will  be 
trained  here  to  carry  out  programs  for 
public  benefit  and  enjoyment  throughout 
the  national  park  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  center  was  for  years  a  major 
objective  of  the  recently  retired  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Conrad  L. 
Wirth.  and  on  this  same  day  the  prin- 
cipal building  of  the  center  was  dedicated 
in  his  honor. 

Participating  in  this  event  were  the 
members  of  the  Harpers  Ferry  High 
School  Band,  Miss  Camille  P.  Elias  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Reverend 
Clarence  W.  Cranford,  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  Washington, 
DC. 

The  Honorable  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Serivce 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  Rus- 
sell K.  Grater,  supervisor  of  the  Mather 
Training  Center,  welcomed  the  visitors  to 
the  dedication. 

Trustees  of  the  former  Storer  College 
present  on  this  occasion  were  Dr.  Cran- 
ford, Dr.  Madison  S.  Briscoe,  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Dyson,  Mr.  William  D.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Jesse  W.  Lewis.  Mr.  Bradley  D.  Nash, 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Newcomer.  Several 
members  of  the  Secretary's  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Monimaents, 
and  Historic  Sites  were  In  attendance: 
Mr.  Harold  P.  Fabian,  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  Dr.  Edward  B.  Danson,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Museiim  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Paul 
L.  Phillips,  president  of  the  United 
Papermakers  &  Paperworkers;  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Stearns;  Mr.  Sigurd  Olson;  and 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  a  member 
emeritus. 

Introduced  were  the  following  distin- 
guished guests:  the  Honorable  Ken 
Hechler,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Honorable  Thorton  W.  Weld,  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates;  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Floss,  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates; Dr.  Oliver  S.  Ikenberry.  president 
of  Shepherd  College;  the  Honorable  Mel- 
ville B.  Grosvenor,  president  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Geographic  Society;  Dr.  Thomas 
Henderson,  president  of  the  Virginia 
Union  College;  the  Honorable  Gilbert  E. 
Perry,  mayor  of  the  town  of  Harpers 
Perry;  the  Honorable  Eivind  Scoyen, 
former  Associate  Director  of  the  Park 
Service;  and  the  Honorable  Lewis 
Nichols,  former  mayor  of  Harpers  Ferry. 

Also  attending  the  ceremonies  were: 
Mr.  Charles  Van  Horn,  regional  manager 
of  passenger  sales  of  the  B  &  O  Railroad ; 
Mr.  Freeman  Tilden,  author;  Mr.  Mar- 
ling J.  Ankeny,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines;  Mr.  Clayton  Anderson,  Assistant 
Chief  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; Mr.  Lewis  S.  Flagg,  in.  Associate 
Solicitor  in  the  Interior  Department;  Mr. 
William  I.  Palmer,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation;  and  Mr.  Elwood 
Ashey,  consultant  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Mr.  President,  the  dedication  of  the 
Mather  Training  Center  and  of  Wirth 
Hall  brought  about  a  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  of  many  men.  I  have  been  In- 
tensely interested  in  the  project  in  all  of 
its  stages  including  the  acquisition  of 
Storer  College. 

The  dedication  address  of  the  Stephen 
T.  Mather  Interpretive  Training  and  Re- 
search Center  was  given  by  the  Honor- 
able D.  Otis  Beasley,  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Beasley  told  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  indicated 
that  the  Mather  Training  Center  would 
carry  on  the  traditions  established  by 
its  namesake  and  by  "Connie"  Wirth. 

A  response  to  the  dedication  was  made 
by  Mr.  Edward  McPherson,  son-in-law 
of  the  late  Stephen  T.  Mather.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson expressed  the  gratitude  of  his 
family  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  them 
and  spoke  of  how  deeply  touched  would 
be  the  f  oimder  of  the  Park  Service  if  he 
were  there  that  day.  McPherson  also 
said  that  Mather  would  have  completely 
endorsed  the  idea  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  dedication  of  the 
Cotu-ad  L.  Wirth  Hall  was  of  particular 
interest  to  me  since  I  have  worked  closely 
with  Mr.  Wirth  for  years  and  others  who 
were  associated  with  the  creation  and 
development  of  the  Harpers  Perry  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  He  resigned  a  few 
months  ago  as  the  Park  Service  Director 
after  a  long  and  notable  career  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  George  Hartzog.  a 
competent  director  who  comes  from  field 
service  to  this  position. 

Regional  Director  of  the  Northeast  Re- 
gion of  the  Park  Service,  Ronald  P.  Lee, 
gave  the  dedication  address  of  the  Wirth 
Hall.  He  commented  on  the  historical 
significance  of  the  Harpers  Ferry  area 
and  of  the  role  "Connie"  Wirth  has  had 
in  the  development  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

In  response.  Mr.  Wirth  spoke  of  his 
years  of  work  in  the  Park  Service  and  his 


feelings  toward  the  new  Training  Center. 
He  praised  the  ideas  for  which  Stephen 
Mather  worked  and  of  his  own  hopes  for 
the  Park  Service  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beasley, 
Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Wirth,  which  were  de- 
livered on  this  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  D.  Otts  Beaslet,  Administrative 

Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the 

Interior,     at     the     Dedication     of     the 

Stephen  T.  Mather   Interpretive  Train- 
ing AND  Research  Center,  Harpers  Perry, 

W.  Va. 

The  most  recent  National  Park  Service 
function  I  attended  waa  the  conference  In 
Yosemlte  National  Park,  last  October.  It 
was  at  that  conference  that  the  appointment 
of  George  Hartzog,  as  the  new  Director  of  the 
Service  was  announced  by  Secretary  Udall. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  things  that 
George  Hartzog  said  In  his  acceptance  speech 
at  that  time  was  that  Interpretation  wUl 
very  possibly  become  the  most  Important 
single  function  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

"Interpretation"  as  used  In  the  Service's 
public-minded  program  has  a  special — even 
exclusive — meaning.  The  key  to  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  this  term  "Inter- 
pretation," Is  the  word  enjojrment.  Th»liat- 
ural,  historical,  and  recreational  areaa  of 
the  National  Park  Service  were  established 
in  order  that  their  resources  might  be  en- 
Joyed  by  all  the  people. 

Many  activities  are  Included  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  national  park:  conservation  of  the 
resources,  protection  of  visitors,  mainte- 
nance and  construction,  research,  land  ac- 
quisition, planning,  and  many  others.  Yet. 
all  of  these  activities  are,  In  a  sense.  Inci- 
dental to  people's  enjojrment  of  the  parks. 

From  the  inception  of  the  park  movement, 
park  people  believed  that  enjoyment  was 
largely  dependent  upon  understanding.  The 
fact  that  George  Washington  slept  In  a  cer- 
tain building — and  there  are  aji  amazing 
number  of  buildings  George  Washington 
is  supposed  to  have  slept  In — makes  that 
structure  of  historical  Importance  only  If 
people  know  who  George  Washington  was. 

Within  sight  of  where  we  sit  today,  w« 
can  see  John  Brown's  fort.  That  building 
would  have  little  importance  if  vlslton  did 
not  luiow  anything  a]x>ut  John  Brown  or  his 
Impact  upon  our  national  iilstory. 

The  same  need  for  knowledge  is  evident 
in  regard  to  natural  features.  It  was  to  in- 
struct people  in  the  meaning  of  nature  that 
the  Interpretation  movement  had  its  begin- 
nings. At  first  park  visitors  were  taken  on 
nature  walks.  Trees,  birds,  flowers,  and  rock 
formations  were  identified  and  pointed  out. 
In  a  modest  Way,  the  opportunity  was  pro- 
vided for  those  who  wished  it.  This  was 
called  nature  guiding. 

The  idea  spread  quickly,  and  as  it  the 
case  with  all  good  ideas.  It  evolved  and  de- 
veloped over  the  years.  It  also  received  a 
title — interpretation. 

Freeman  TUden,  who  honors  xis  with  his 
presence  today,  in  his  book  entitled  "Inter- 
preUng  Our  Heritage,"  ha»  defined  inter- 
pretation in  these  terms:  "An  educational 
activity  which  aims  to  reveal  meanings  and 
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Secondly,  we  should  remember  today  the 
organlzaUon  which  occupied  these  buildings. 
and  this  campus,  for  so  long,  and  with  so 
much  distinction.  Storer  College  was  one  of 
the  earlles  Negro  colleges  to  be  established 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  an  outstanding 
educational  institution  for  nearly  a  century. 

Thousands  of  studente  have  lived  and 
worked  and  studied  on  these  grounds.  The 
graduates  of  Storer  College  have  gont  out  in- 
to the  far  corners  of  the  country,  prepared  for 
their  life's  work  by  their  stay  here  in  Har- 
perts  Perry. 

The  outstanding  work  done  by  Storer  Col- 
lege was  made  possible  in  large  part  by  the 
dedicated  facxilty  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Many  of  these  distinguished 
citizens  are  with  us  today  as  honored  guests 

The  traditions  of  education  and  service  so 
ably  advanced  at  Storer  College  will  be  per- 
petuated by  the  training  center  we  are  met 
to  dedicate.  As  a  part  of  the  development 
of  this  training  center  and  of  Harpers  Perry 
National  Historical  Park,  the  Service  Intends 
to  memorialize  and  set  aside  space  to  memo- 
rialize the  history  of  Storer  College  This 
delights  and  gratifies  me 

The  center  we  dedicate  will  also  be  a  rich 
memorial  to  Stephen  T.  Mather,  whose  name 
it  win  bear.  A  man  of  true  greatness.  Mr. 
Mather  was  the  first  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  development  of  our  na- 
tional park  system  must  be  credited  to  Steve 
Mather's  distant  vision  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  a  great  cause. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  In  1916,  when  the  National  Park 
Service  was  established,  Steve  Mather  had 
many  suggestions  for  the  administration  of 
the  new  organization.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  promptly  invited  him  to  come  to 
Washington  and  take  on  the  Job  himself 

He  did  so,  leaving  his  business  behind,  and 
directing  his  VMStlrlng  energy  and  brilliant 
mind  to  the  task  of  building  a  national  park 
system.  All  of  us  should  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  national  park  concept  orig- 
inated in  this  coimtry.  and  that  our  national 
park  system  is  copied  throughout  the  world 
This  is  the  legacy  which  Steve  Mather  passed 
on  to  us. 

In  many  of  our  national  parks  you  will  see 
a  copy  of  the  plaque  which  Is  on  display  here 
today,  bearing  the  likeness  of  Stephen  T 
Mather  and  ccmtainlng  this  tribute: 

"He  laid  the  fo^Indation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  defining  and  establishing  the 
policies  under  which  its  areas  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  conserved  unimpaired  for  future 
generations — there  will  never  come  an  end 
to  the  good  that  he  has  done." 

Director  Mather  clearly  saw  the  need  for 
an  educational  activity  in  the  national  parks. 
Nearly  60  years  ago  he  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  interpretive  movement  which  has 
grown  and  prospered,  and  brought  enjoyment 
to  untold  millions. 

It  Is  therefore  with  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  I  dedicate  the  Stephen  T. 
Mather  Interpretive  Training  and  Research 
Center.  May  it  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
Connie  Wlrth,  of  Storer  College,  and  of  its 
namesake.  Stsphen  T.  Mather,  in  enriching 
the  livril  of  millions  of  citizens  of  America 
and  of  the  world. 


Tauc  Givxn  bt  Ronald  P.  Lee.  Regional  Di- 
EXCTOB,  Northeast  Region,  National  Park 
SzxviCK,  PHn.AnET.PHiA.  Pa.,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion   OF   CONRAL   L.   WiRTH   HaLL.    STEPHEN 

T.  Mathzs,  Imtxrprztattve  Training  and 
Research  Center,  April  17,  1964.  Harpers 
Perrt,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Randolph,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  particularly  Connie  and 
Helen  Wirth:  We  are  gathered  here  to  give 
this  handsome  building  Just  behind  the 
speakers'  stand  a  new  name  in  keeping  with 
its  new  architectural  look  and  its  new  pur- 
pose.   We  propose  to  call  it  Wirth  HaU.    in 


doing  this,  we  are  expressing  in  still  another 
way  the  deep  affection  and  admiration  we 
all  feel  for  Connie  and  Helen  Wirth.  and 
which  was  so  eloquently  expressed  last  night 
at  that  wonderful  testimonial  dinner  in 
Washington. 

But  In  giving  this  building  his  name  we 
want  to  do  more  than  honor  Connie  Wlrth 
We  hope  also  that  some  of  Connie  Wlrth  s 
exceptional  philosophy  of  park  conserva- 
tion and  perhaps  some  of  his  great  qualities 
of  imagination  and  courage  and  wisdom  will 
rub  off  on  future  generations  of  the  National 
Park  Service  family  as  they  pass  through 
these  doors  and  study  in  these  halls. 

We  are  very  mindful  also  that  In  adapt- 
ing this  building  to  the  purpose  of  the  new 
Eastern  Training  Center  we  are  conserving 
a  bit  of  the  history  and  environment  of  his- 
toric Harpers  Ferry  and  Storer  College.     If 
I  am   properly  informed   the  oldest  part  of 
this    building    was    constructed    as    a    resi- 
dence for  the  Superintendent  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  Armory  and  Arsenal  years  before  the 
Civil  War.     Then  during  that  war,  it  served 
off  and  on   as  a   military  headquarters  for 
visiting  generals.     Before  and  after  1861  on 
one  occasion  or  another   it  was  visited   by 
a  succession  of  great  figures  In  our  history. 
Robert  E.  Lee  came  here  probably  in   1859 
and  surely  this  btiildlng  must  have  been  at 
least  seen  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  by  John 
Brown.     We  are  told  that  in  1863.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself  came  here.     After 
the  war.  the  sword  was  beaten  into  a  plow- 
share and  the  oldest  part  of  this  building 
became  the  first  home  of  the  first  president 
of   Storer   College.     It   was   also   used    as   a 
chapel  and  then,  greatly  enlarged,  it  served 
for  80  years  as  Old  Main  Building  of  Storer 
College.     Now  in  this  handsome  adapUtion. 
it  Is  starting  another  centtiry  of  significance 
public  service  as  an  Important  training  cen- 
ter for  park  conservation  and  interpretation. 
Connie  Wirth  has  been  given  many  honors 
by  his  friends  and  admirers,  but  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  is  more  appropriate  or  deserved 
than  this  one.     Connie  started  the  modern 
National  Park  Service  training  program  which 
Is  rapidly  becoming  an  outstanding  feature 
of  our  professional  pcu-k  work.     He  founded 
the  Western  Training  Center  at  Yosemite  in 
1957.    He  got  the  money  for  it,  he  staffed  it. 
he    supported    it,    and    last    September,    he 
dedicated  the  splsndld  new  buildings  that 
have  been  put  up  for  the  Horace  M.  Albright 
Training  Center  at  Grand  Canyon.     In  the 
past  6  years  386  trained  employees  have  grad- 
uated  from   the  Western   Training   Centers. 
Then   it   was    Connie   Wirth   who   with    the 
great   help   and    encoxiragement   of   Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  who  is  here  on  the  plat- 
form with  us.  Joined  the  Senator  in  the  vision 
to  see  that  Storer  College  provided  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  for  a  new  Eastern  Training 
Center,  that  will  now  be  called  the  Stephen 
T.  Mather  Training  Center.    That  was  4  years 
ago   and   again    with    the   help  of   Senator 
Randolph,  Connie  Wlrth  got  the  money  and 
carried  through  the  project  and  brought  us 
to  the  point  where  we  are  today.     Already, 
with  the  class  now  In  session  here,  78  em- 
ployees have  attended   this  new  center  de- 
voted   primarily    to    the    tremendously    Im- 
portant interpretive  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

It  is  exceptionally  Interesting  to  realize 
that  last  night  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  part 
of  this  overall  program,  the  Wirth  Lecture 
Fund  was  inaxigurated.  At  the  testimonial 
dinner,  a  check  for  $6,000  was  presented  to 
the  National  Park  Service  to  make  it  possible 
to  bring  to  this  center  and  to  the  Western 
Center  outstanding  conservationists,  plan- 
ners, naturalists,  and  historians  to  sit  down 
here  with  our  people  and  exchange  with  them 
the  latest  and  best  thinking  in  the  field  of 
park  conservation. 

I  coimt  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
on  this  platform  and  share  in  this  program. 
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With  the  blessing  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Beasley  who  is  here  with  us  and  Director 
George  Hartzog,  I  now  oiBdally  name  this 
building  Wirth  Hall  and  dedicate  it  to  all 
the  coming  generations  ot  the  National  Park 
Service  family  who  will  receive  their  train- 
ing here. 

Response  Given  bt  the  Honorable  Conrad 
L.    Wirth,    Former    Director,    National 
Park  Service,  at  the  Dedication  op  the 
Stephen  T.  Mather  Interpretive  Train- 
ing and  Research  Center 
Thank  you  George.    I  don't  know  just  how 
to  respond — honestly   I   don't — becaxise   the 
emotion    that    I    feel    toward    having    this 
building  named  in  my  honor.     But  to  have 
my  name  on  a  building  for  the  Mather  Train- 
ing  Cent^.   Is   certainly    an   honcv   that   Is 
much  greater  In  my  opinion  at  least  to  me, 
than  to  have  the  whole  school  named  after 
me.    And  I  say  that  advisedly  becatise,  Steve 
Mather  brought  Into  the  service  a  spirit,  a 
bit  of  courage,  a  vision,  an  interpretive  pro- 
gram, and  set  the  basis  for  the  whole  serv- 
ice. 

He  had  with  him  Horace  Albright.  They 
were  a  perfect  team.  And  you  know,  as  you 
grow  into  an  organization,  you  sort  of  set 
your  stars  or  your  track  alcmg  the  line  of  the 
things  you  like  and  things  you  try  and  copy 
or  imitate.  And  the  story  of  Mather,  the 
courage  he  had.  the  fortitude  he  had.  the 
things  he  did,  the  things  he  believed,  and 
the  things  he'd  give  up  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  things  which  would  be  good  for  this 
country  and  the  people,  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  attracted  me.  I  tried  to  follow 
as  near  as  I  possibly  could,  with  my  limita- 
tions, in  his  philosophy  and  footsteps. 

And  then  Bradley  Nash  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph took  it  up  with  George  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  the  hall  named  after  ma.  I 
found  out  about  it  after  they  had  made 
their  decision.  And  as  the  Secretary  said 
last  night,  I'm  not  dead  yet.  Ickes  would 
never  have  done  this,  but  it  really  and  trxily 
is  a  fine  tribute  and  I  appreciate  it. 

I  only  liape — and  most  sincerely  hope — 
that  every  ranger  that  goes  through  here, 
whether  he  is  a  National  Park  Service  Ranger 
or  whethw  he  comes  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  State  parks  or  any  others,  the  school 
is  going  to  grow  and  teach  and  expand  on 
this  Idea  of  Interpretation — which  was  close 
to  Steve  Mather's  heart — and  put  it  across. 
I  hope  that  everyone  who  goes  throtigh  will 
be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

I  most  sincerely  hope  in  Uie  near  future 
the  Secretary  can  follow  both  mine  and 
George  HartEogls  recommendations  and  ap- 
point a  board  of  regents  for  the  training 
centers  of  the  National  Park  Service  so  that 
they  may  go  forward  on  a  good  sound  basis 
to  instill  in  the  Ranger  Force  (not  that  they 
need  any  further  instillinent)  the  facts,  the 
Interests,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  is  theirs  •  •  •  mainly  the  protection 
of  our  great  heritage.  I've  talked  too  long, 
but  I  feel  very  humble  here  to  have  the 
building  named  after  me  in  the  Stephen  T. 
Mather  Training  Center.  I  feel  highly  hon- 
ored, and  I  thank  you  very  much. 


Address  of  Frends  CMtfinl  SpeUman  Be- 
fore Dinner  of  Anericu  Jewish  G)m- 
'    mittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  new  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.   Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


CONGRKSSIONAI.    RECORD,    I    Wlsh    tO    Call 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  a  very  timely  and  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop 
of  New  York,  before  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, In  New  York  City  on  Thursday, 
April  30,  1964.  Cardinal  Spellman  was 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Newton  N. 
Mlnow,  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  include  his  very  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  remarks: 

Inteoduction  op  Cardinal  Spellman 
(By  Newton  N.  Mlnow) 
Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  is  a  time 
of  first  stirrings  of  new  Interchange  between 
Jews  and  Catholics — an  Interchange  that  uti- 
lizes channels  of  feeling  as  well  as  channels 
of  Intellect — an  Interchange  which  will,  we 
trust,  take  place  with  Inca-easing  frequency 
and  increasing  confidence  all  over  the  world. 
The  late  Pope  John,  who  projected  this  spirit 
as  a  potent  force  In  our  time — and  Pope  Paul, 
who  is  fHTessing  forward  this  historic  work — 
have  won  the  prayerful,  support  of  freemen 
everywhere.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  In  America,  with  Cardinal  Spell- 
man standing  in  first  rank,  have  given  the 
most  vigorotis  support  to  this  movement  for 
change.  Leading  authorities  have  charac- 
terized his  Kmlnence,  Cardinal  Spellman,  as 
the  most  Influential  figure  in  world  Catholi- 
cism, second  only  to  the  Pope.  Those  who  live 
and  work  here  In  his  parish  need  only  look 
around  us  to  see  their  achievements  that  have 
been  accomplished  by  our  Catholic  brethren 
under  the  full  guidance  of  Cardinal  Spellman. 
We  see  a  great  network  of  religious  and  social 
Institutions:  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
charitable  and  youth-serving  agencies.  They 
have  enriched  our  community  and  they  have 
enriched  the  Nation.  They  are  contributing 
with  the  dedication,  the  loyalty,  and  the  vigor 
of  American  Catholicism  and  to  his  able 
spokesmen  and  leaders  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  here  with  us  this  evening.  As 
we  all  know.  Cardinal  Spellman  is  quite  a 
traveler — ^from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole,  from  Greenland  to  Korea — there  is  no 
corner  of  the  world  so  far  away  that  Cardinal 
Spellman  will  not  travel  to  for  the  comfort 
and  cheer  of  the  American  serviceman.  Tour 
Eminence,  your  trip  from  the  chancellery 
to  the  New  York  Hilton  this  evening  Is  much 
shorter  than  most  of  your  Journeys;  however, 
the  distance,  measured  not  in  miles,  but  In 
the  progress  of  interfalth  relations,  is  very 
great  Indeed.  It  is  an  extraordinary  honor 
for  me  to  present  the  archbishop  of  New 
York,  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man. 

Address  or  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Be- 
roRE  the  American -Jewish  Committee 
Annual  Dinner,  Apbxl  30,  1964 
I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  our  celebrated  guest  of  honor,  Mr. 
Dean  Rtisk,  on  receiving  the  American 
Liberties  Medallion  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conunittee.  Being  Secretary  of  State  is  an 
overwhelming  responsibility  and  somethnes, 
I  am  afraid,  a  thankless  one  which  exposes 
a  man  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  public 
criticism.  While  any  award  is  scarcely  ade- 
quate recompense  for  Mr.  Rtisk's  trying 
labors  and  successes,  at  least  he  may  know 
from  tonight's  citation  the  gratitude  of  this 
company  and  that  of  coiutless  feUow  Amer- 
icans for  the  dedicated  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  our  Nation. 

I  myself  feel  greatly  honored  that  you 
have  invited  me  to  give  a  brief  address  at 
your  annual  dinner.  The  invitation  came 
originally  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Sonnabend,  who  for 
a  years  served  the  committee  selflessly  and 
effectively  as  its  president,  and  whose  un- 
timely death  was,  I  know,  felt  deeply  by  all 
your  member*.    My  prayer  Is  that  his  soul 


may  rest  in  peace,  and  that  the  Important 
work  which  meant  so  much  to  bim  will 
continue  to  prosper  under  yoxir  new  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Morris  Abram. 

The  American-Jewish  Committee  has  given 
distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  brother- 
hood. This  it  has  done  without  ignoring 
the  unavoidable  distinctions  of  race,  color, 
and  creed.  Today  it  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  the  civU  rights  movement,  thereby  ful- 
filling the  best  tradiUons  of  Judaism.  Well 
might  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  be  its 
motto:  "Seek  Justice;  undo  oppression."  Its 
achievements  are  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  remembers  how  often  and  how  unjustly 
the  Jewish  people  have  suffered  from  slander 
and  oppression.  Such  a  people  might  be 
expected  to  concentrate  on  its  own  vindi- 
cation and  welfare.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  has,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly 
striven  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
has  in  its  activities  given  substance  to  the 
conviction  that  we  are  all  children  of  God 
and  indeed  our  brothers'  keepers. 

That  we  are  otir  brothers'  keepers  is  more 
than  a  piotis  cliche.  It  is  a  lesson  the  whole 
world  sorely  needs  to  learn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  become  an  imperative  few-  sur- 
vival in  our  day.  By  every  means  at  our 
disposal  we  must  wage  war  on  the  old  stis- 
plcions  and  prejudices  and  bigotry  which 
have  set  brother  against  brother  and  have 
spawned  a  brood  of  evils  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  our  society.  Definitely  we 
must  win  that  war. 

The  sad  plight  of  minorities  in  many 
places  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
racial  and  religious  prejudice.  The  struggle 
of  millions  of  American  Negroes  to  achieve 
first  class  citizenship  tinderscores  It,  The 
shameful  murder  in  this  very  generation  of 
6  million  Jews  and  of  millions  of  other  In- 
nocent victims  of  tyranny  proclaims  it.  The 
widespread  oppression  of  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estants and  other  religious  groups  both  now 
and  throughout  the  past  tells  a  story  of  prej- 
udice that  darkens  the  pages  of  history. 

Prejudice  is  mysterious  and  Its  roots  are 
deeply  buried.  No  rational  being  can  fully 
understand  it  or  comprehend  all  the  reasons 
behind  It.  But  one  thing  I  do  know:  prej- 
udice can  never  be  Justified  by  the  teach- 
ings of  religion.  Hatred  can  never  be  Justi- 
fied by  those  teachings.  The  founder  of  my 
faith  gave  one  supreme  commandment  to  all 
who  would  follow  Him:  "By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you 
have  love  for  one  another." 

This  point  needs  stressing  In  the  light  of  a 
recent  survey  examining  the  reasons  behind 
anti-Semitism.  Asked  why  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple have  often  suffered  outbreaks  of  persecu- 
tion, a  surprising  number  of  people  replied 
that  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  punishment 
for  their  part  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
Frankly  I  was  appalled.  This  is  not  Chris- 
tianity. I  don't  know  where  they  learned  it 
but  surely  it  was  not  from  the  teaching  of 
their  church. 

It  Is  one  of  thoee  distorted  and  terribly 
harmful  notions  which  somehow  gain  cur- 
rency and  like  a  cancer  spread  among  cer- 
tain people  who  wish  to  Justify  their  own 
bigotry. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  must  be  carefully  stated 
and  clearly  understood.  I  am  reminded  of 
an  incident  which  happened  to  a  priest  of  my 
acquaintance  when  he  was  riding  in  a  taxi- 
cab  here  one  day  last  year.  The  cab  drivers 
of  New  York,  as  everyone  knows,  are  cele- 
brated for  their  conversational  talents.  Not 
infrequently  they  emerge  as  hcxnespiin  phi- 
losophers and  this  particular  driver  was  even 
a  sort  of  sidewalk  theologian.  Over  his 
shoulder  he  said  to  the  priest:  "I  understand 
that  thoee  bishops  over  in  Rome  are  saying 
that  everyone  who  ever  lived  Is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Our  Lord.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  poor  Indians  who  were  hunting 
buffalo  on  the  plains  of  America  at  the  time 
were  responsible?     Why,  they  didn't  even 
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we  do  believe  that 
Implicated    in    His 
without  exception  and  all  in 
And  His  dying  for  us  must 
of  as  a  curse  upon  anyone, 
blessing  upon  all. 
can  never  find  a  basis  in 
Far  from  emphasizing 
hlch  divide  Jews  from  Chris- 
stresses  oxir  common  origins 
bind  \is  together.    In  the 
when  the  wave  of  antl- 
to  engulf  Europe,  Pope 
clearly:    "Abraham    is   our 
ancestor.     Anti-Semitism    is 
with  this  sublime  reality.    It 
In  which  we  Christians  can- 
Sp^tually  we  are  Semites."     I 
those  words  in  my  broad- 
leaders  and  their  peo- 
,  a  broadcast  which  I  made 
of  Pope  Plus  xn  to  protest 
of  Hungarian  Jews, 
that  their  action  was  '*in 
of  the  CathoUc  faith," 
that  "no  one  who  hates  can 
the  gentle  Christ,  and  no 
Gkxl  and  hate  his  brother." 
,  in  his  Christmas  message  of 
lamented :  "Hundreds 
persons,  through  no  fault  of 
been  condemned  to  death 
extinction."     He   decried 
persecution    "for   no   other 
"    The  New  York  Times  on 
(Commented  editorially:   "This 
than  ever  the  Pope  is  a  lonely 
in   the  silence   of    a   con- 


1943    Pius    xn    again    pro- 

"For    centuries    the    Jews 

unj\istly  treated  or  despised. 

ivere  treated  with  Justice  and 

wills  it  and  the  chiirch  wills 

us  that  the  Jews  are  our 


teaching    of    the    Catholic 
can  never  be  otherwise.    My 
love,  and  His  will  for  all  of 
charity  and  understanding, 
all.  Christians  and  Jews 
1  his  great  religious,  principle 
with  one  another.     It  is 
4tre8s  the  bonds  of  brother- 
characterize  our  relation- 
Pope  John  Xaiii  taught 
Ifcsson  which   I   pray  it   will 
lor  forget,  when  in  greeting 
Jewish  vlstors  to  the  Vatican 
wide  his  arms  and  said :  "I 
brother."    In  that  one  slm- 
from  his  great  heart. 
the  world  the  true  meaning 
spirit. 

New   York    World's   Pair 

's  motto  Is  one  that  every 

cpjrry    In    his    mind:     "Peace 

ng."    Understanding  Is 


tlme<  that 


dealing 


shoild 
belored 


open  id 


apiLnglng 


Men  are  weary  of  tbe 

past.    They  are  tired  of  tbe 

forbears.     May  they  all — 

,  and  all  men  of  good  will — 

D  say:   Together  let  mm  live 

IS  try  to  understand  one  an- 

by  little,  step  by  step,  to 

differences   and   to   respect   one 


another's  convictions;  to  attack  prejudice 
where  first  we  may  encoimter  it,  within  our 
own  mind  and  heart.  And  having  conquered 
it  there,  let  us  go  forth  to  work  with  evory 
man,  our  brother,  for  a  better,  and  a  happier 
world. 


Men  of  Industry — CarKe  L.  Crain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   80X7TB    CASOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise 
makes  it  possible  for  an  Individual  to 
make  a  success  out  of  life  through  hard 
work  and  by  utilizing  and  developing  to 
the  Xullest  extent  possible  whatever  tal- 
ents God  may  have  provided.  This,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  American  dream,  and 
this  dream  has  come  true  for  many 
Americans  in  this  great  land  of  oppor- 
tunity because  they  have  had  the  fore- 
sight and  vision  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  and  their  talents  in 
order  to  make  a  success  not  only  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  also 
to  make  more  opportunities  available  to 
other  Americans  and  to  make  this  Nation 
a  stronger  and  a  better  nation  in  which 
to  live. 

I  have  been  very  impressed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  an  article  in  the  March  1964 
issue  of  Humble  Oilways  on  the  success 
which  has  been  attained  in  the  business 
world  by  one  of  my  good  friends  and  an 
outstanding  American.  Carlle  Craln. 
Carlie  Grain,  who  lives  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
is  a  vice  president  of  International  Paper 
Co.,  and  is  also  general  manager  of  the 
organization's  southern  Kraft  division. 
He  has  won  his  war  with  poverty  by  a 
formula  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  this 
article.    It  reads  as  follows : 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Industry. 
initiative,  ambition,  patience,  humility,  a 
sense  of  numor.  leadership  and  love  of  fellow 
man. 

.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  from  Humble  Oil- 
ways  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  and  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  character,  but  also  that 
his  advice  for  others  may  be  better  made 
available  to  the  American  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
by  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mkn  or  Inbttstrt — Carlii:  L.  Chain 

Carlle  L.  Craln  has  made  it  up  the  long 
ladder  the  hard  way. 

As  a  teenager,  he  earned  money  selling  Ice 
by  the  block  and  carrying  water  for  construc- 
tion workers  in  his  native  Louisiana. 

That  was  nearly  half  century  ago.  Today 
he's  a  vice  president  of  International  Paper 
Co.  and  general  manager  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Southern  Kraft  Division,  which  takes 
in  10  mills  in  6  States  and  employs  a  working 
force  of  20,000  people. 

Carlle  Craln  now  lives  In  Mobile,  Ala.,  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  where 
he  grew  up  in  Washington  Parish,  La.  But 
in  a  sense  the  whole  South  Is  his  home,  for 
he  travels  through  It  extensively  to  keep 
peiTonal   tabs  on  how  things   are  going  at 


pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard  mills  In  Arkan- 
sas. MlsslsBlppl,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Florida. 

He  knows  these  planto  well.  He's  held 
various  jobs  in  six  of  them,  ranging  from  a 
labc«er  in  a  steel  crew  to  mill  superintendent. 

As  a  vice  president,  he's  also  a  regular 
visitor  to  International's  home  base  in  New 
York. 

International  Paper  last  year  sold  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  pulp,  paper,  paper- 
board,  lumber,  insulating  board,  plywood, 
and  veneer.  Its  paper  products — from  news- 
print to  bags — touch  almost  everybody  in 
time. 

Each  of  us  In  this  country,  Mr.  Craln 
points  out,  uses  almost  460  pounds  of  paper 
a  year. 

Optimistic  about  the  futtu«  of  both  the 
Industry  and  International,  he  looks  to  re- 
search to  sp\ir  the  manufacture  of  new  prod- 
ucts made  from  cellulose  and  to  expand  the 
usefulness  of  tbe  old  standbys.  Interna- 
tional has  research  centers  In  Mobile  and 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  A  Canadian  subsidiary 
has  a  research  laboratory  In  Ontario. 

Good  forest  management  practices  assure 
a  continuing  crop  of  trees. 

"Ours  is  tiie  only  basic  industry  in  which 
the  raw  material  is  being  replenished  faster 
than  it's  being  used,"  he  remarks. 

As  a  top  executive,  he  says,  the  hardest 
decision  that  has  confronted  him,  one  that 
must  be  faced  by  all  top  management  sooner 
or  later,  is  the  decision  that  results  In  cur- 
tailed operations  and  lost  Jobs.  He  accepts 
the  necessity  for  that  "Infrequent  but  pain- 
ful decision"  as  part  of  the  management 
function,  and  says  that  it's  offset  by  new 
facilities  or  products  which  create  new  jobs, 
and  by  the  satisfaction  that  comes  when  peo- 
ple he  has  selected  and  developed  help  ac- 
complish  an   Important  company  objective. 

He  and  Mrs.  Craln  have  two  daughters,  four 
grandchlldren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 
When  there's  time,  he  likes  to  fish  and  he 
likes  to  read — but  there  rarely  Is  much  time, 
even  though  he's  cut  down  a  bit  on  the  100- 
hotu'  week  he  used  to  consider  normal.  There 
are  other  obligations.  He's  on  the  obard  of  a 
Mobile  bank  and  the  better  business  bureau 
there,  serves  as  a  trustee  for  the  country's 
United  Pund.  and  is  a  national  associate  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Mr.  Craln  also 
Ls  rather  proud  of  two  less  denvanding  titles. 
He's  an  honorary  colonel  in  Mississippi  and 
an  honorary  "Arkansas  Traveler." 

What  would  he  look  for  In  a  man  If  he 
were  picking  his  successor?  Carlie  Crain's 
answer  is  a  clue  to  his  own  talents: 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  industry, 
initiative,  ambition,  patience,  humility,  a 
sense  of  humor,  leadership,  and  love  of  fel- 
low man." 


A  Danfcrous  Assumption 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxnfoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent revelations  by  Congressman  Dole 
of  Kansas  vividiy  point  out  that  Texas 
wheatgrowers  are  receiving  a  windfall 
at  the  expense  of  our  mldwestem  farm- 
ers. 

Once  again  this  information  should 
give  us  cause  for  reflection,  And  to  raise 
certain  questions  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  recent  cotton-wheat  program 
which  was  steamrollered  through  the 
Congress. 
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In  addition,  questions  are  also  being 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  passage,  of 
this  legislation  was  needed  to  prevwit  a 
farm  Income  drop  of  estimated  revenues 
of  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  14,  1964,  which 
covers  the  subject  matter: 

A  Dangkrous  Assumption 

According  to  the  administration's  main 
argument  in  support  of  its  1964  wheat  pro- 
gram, passage  was  needed  to  prevent  a  farm- 
income  drop  of  more  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars.   But  that  assertion  is  open  to  question. 

It  is.  in  fact,  questioned  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In  a  recent  news- 
letter the  federation  considers  whether  a 
hypothetical  farmer  would  fare  better  \mder 
the  new  program  than  under  no  wheat  pro- 
gram at  all. 

The  new  wheat  program,  of  course,  is  vol- 
untary, so  no  farmer  has  to  participate.  If 
he  does  not,  though,  his  wheat  can't  be  used 
for  anything  but  low-priced  animal  feed; 
he  won't  be  allowed  to  sell  it  to  flour  millers 
or  exporters.  The  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
therefore  has  its  farmer  electing  to  cooperate. 

Suppose  he  has  a  basic  wheat  allotment 
of  111.11  acres.  To  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, he  has  to  agree  to. cut  his  acreage  by 
10  percent,  to  100  a^res.  He  decides  to  sell 
half  his  wheat  to  millers  and  the  rest  to  ex- 
porters, and  his  total  return,  under  the  pro- 
gram's complex  two-price  system,  comes  to 
$4,390.96. 

But  suppose  there  had  been  no  1964  Federal 
wheat  program.  The  hypothetical  farmer 
then  plants  bis  full  111.11  acres.  At  an 
average  on-the-farm  price  of  $1.58  per  btishel 
(well  below  the  current  actual  price)  he 
would  receive  $4,389.24,  or  only  $1.73  less 
than  under  the  elaborate  Federal  program. 

This  example  assumes  that  farmers  gen- 
erally would  refrain  from  wildly  overplantlng 
and  thtis  so  Inflating  the  supply  that  prices 
would  be  driven  far  below  $1.58  a  bushel. 
In  short,  ft  assumes  that  farmers,  even  after 
three  decades  of  Federal  farm  meddling,  still 
retain  some  ability  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

In  Washington's  view,  however,  that  is  a 
dangeroiis  assumption.  If  it  began  spread- 
ing, it  could  put  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  out  of 
work;  and  not  only  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 


District  Jadge  James  Sewell,  of  Corsicana^ 
Tex.,  Blind,  Briltiant,  Is  One  of  the 
Great  Trial  Judges  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14, 1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Judge  James  Sewell,  of  Corsicsoia,  Na- 
varro County,  Tex..  Is  one  of  Texas'  most 
brilliant  trial  judges.  Before  World  War 
n,  he  was  a  young  construction  engineer, 
building  great  pipelines  across  America. 
A  volunteer  for  his  country,  he  was 
blinded  while  serving  in  combat  a»  a 
naval  officer  on  a  naval  vessel  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  World  War  n.  Blinded, 
he  returned  home  to  learn  a  new  profes- 
sion. 

Without  a  murmur  of  complaint,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Texas  School 


of  Law,  and  graduated  with  high  grades. 
He  was  successfully  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  tbe  Texas  Legislature,  a 
comity  Judge  of  Navarro  County.  Tex., 
and  now  a  district  Judge  of  the  Navarro 
Coimty  Judicial  District.  In  each  public 
office  he  served  wltti  siicti  ability,  suoceas 
and  distinction  as  to  earn  promotion  to 
a  higher  of&ce.  He  was  not  sheeted  for 
judicial  office  because  of  his  blindness, 
but  in  ^ite  of  it. 

His  public  service  has  been  marked  by 
intellectual  brilliance,  a  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  a  continuation 
of  his  brilliant  scholarship  that  carried 
him  to  a  fine  record  in  one  of  the  most 
highly  competitive  law  schools  in  the 
Nation,  and  by  a  fine  judicial  tempera- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Judge 
Jim  Sewell  for  more  than  15  years — 
"Tiger  Jim"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  friends  back  In  the  days 
of  his  political  activities,  which  included 
being  Texas  statewide  campaign  man- 
ager for  Adlai  Stevenson's  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  In  the  fall  of  1952.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  more  devoted 
to  democracy,  and  the  progress  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Judge  James 
Sewell.  printed  in  the  Houston  Post  for 
Friday,  May  8.  1964,  under  the  caption 
"Held  Court  on  Isle:  Blind  Judge  Enjoys 
Visiting  Old  Friends,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Held  Court  on  Isle — Blind  Judge  Enjoys 

Visrrmc  Old  Friends 

(By  John  Rainey) 

"One  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a  lawyer  is 

that  you  can  travel  all  over  the  country  and 

be  among  friends." 

Dlatrict  Judge  Jim  Sewell,  of  CX>rslcana, 
who  was  on  the  beach  at  Galveston  this  week, 
was   among   old   friends   Thursday. 

But  these  were  friends  that  he  bad  never 
seen. 

But  then  he  is  one  judge  who  has  never 
opened  a  law  book. 

He  is  a  blind  man  who  never  held  a  tin 
cup,  except  when  in  the  Navy.  And  he  has 
never  wished  for  a  guide  dog,  "Unless  I 
could  get  one  big  enough  to  ride,"  he  said. 
Judge  Sewell  spent  4  days  on  the  island, 
replacing  Domestic  Relations  Judge  James 
A.  Piper  1. 

He  finished  up  work  at  noon  Thursday  and 
went  to  lunch  with  two  old  friends:  Jim 
Simpson,  a  Texas  City  lawyer  who  was  in 
law  school  with  the  judge,  and  Alex  Cox, 
pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church  in  Texas 
City  and  formerly  of  Corsicana. 

He  lost  his  sight  in  an  explosion  aboard 
the  Aircraft  Carrier  Hornet,  in  1944.  He  was 
32  years  old  at  the  time,  an  East  Texas  farm 
boy  who  had  always  wanted  to  study  law. 
There  are  no  law  books  printed  in  braille. 
So  the  judge  had  to  depend  upon  his  fel- 
low students  and  his  wife  to  read  law  for 
him  while  in  school. 

He  began  college  at  the  University  of  Texas 
In  1946.  And  about  the  time  he  entered  law 
school — as  if  he  did  not  have  enough  to  do — 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislatvu-e. 

"He  was  a  brilliant  student,"  Simpson  re- 
calls, and  always  the  center  of  attention  in 
class  or  out.  He's  like  a  giant  airliner  that 
files  hardest  into  the  wind.  Adversity  never 
slowed  him  down. 

Sewell  is  an  East  Texas  oddity. 


He  does  not  know  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  when  he  shakes  hands,  and  does  not 
care.  He  does  not  shun  political  activity,  as 
many  judges  do,  but  enjoys  it.  He  hit  the 
campaign  trail  recently  for  Senator  Ralph 
Tabsokough. 

His  liberal  friends  would  like  to  make  him 
governor. 

Harry  Truman  is  a  valu«A  friend. 

Are  lawyers  at  a  disadvantage  when  argu- 
ing before  him? 

"I  don't  think  so.  They  argue  Just  as  long 
and  louder  than  ever  in  my  court. 

"There  was  a  lawyer  in  my  court  recently 
from  Dallas.  After  3  days  he  told  someone 
at  the  courthouse  'You  know,  I  think  that 
judge  has  a  visual  defect.'  " 

Sewell  graduated  from  law  school  in  Janu- 
ary 1951,  and  was  appointed  county  judge 
that  fall.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  one 
term  and  in  '1957  was  elected  judge  of  the 
13th  district. 

Has  he  political  ambitions? 

"I  suppose  any  man  in  political  office  has 
aspired  to  higher  office,"  he  said,  adding 
nothing  more. 

On  the  bench  he  can  take  no  notes,  as  most 
judges  do.  "I  keep  it  all  up  here,"  he  said, 
pointed  to  his  head.  His  assistants,  mostly 
college  students,  read  cases  for  him. 

At  home  his  wife  keeps  him  up  to  date, 
reeding  both  law  and  newspapers.  Has  she 
become  something  of  a  lawyer  herself? 

"No,  you'd  think  so.  but  she  has  not.  She 
can  read  away  to  me  and  all  the  time  be 
thinking  of  what  she  is  going  to  cook  for 
supper." 

Sewell  grew  up  at  Blooming  Grove,  the  son 
of  a  merchant  and  farmer.  His  father  still 
lives  there.  After  high  school  he  farmed 
some,  he  said,  and  was  working  for  a  mid- 
west oil  company  when  he  joined  the  Navy. 

He  likes  to  travel  but  finds  it  difficult.  He 
finds  his  friends  where  travels  through. 

He  has  one  trip  in  mind  real  soon:  Up  to 
Independence,  Mo.,  to  see  his  friend  Truman 
and  have  his  two  sons,  Jim  Lamont  and  Jay 
Hoover,  see  the  former  President's  library. 


The  First  National  Study  of  Critical  Skills 
TrainiBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  W.  .Willard  Wirtz,  has  an- 
nounced that  Ta  national  Inventory  of 
training  In  critical  skills  is  being  under- 
taken to  help  determine  the  scope  and 
impact  of  company-s[>onsored  training 
efforts  at  the  skilled  worker  level.  This 
emphasis  on  upgrading  our  labor  force 
is  to  be  welcomed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
Department  of  Labor  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  study  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Secretary  Wirtz  Announces  First  National 
Study  of  CRmcAL  Skills  Training 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  an- 
nounced today  that  a  national  inventory  of 
training  In  critical  skills  is  being  undertaken. 

The  study,  the  first  on  a  national  basis, 
will  help  determine  the  scope  and  Impact  of 
company-sponsored  training  efforta  at  the 
skilled  worker  level. 
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Wright,  fcx-eman 
Labor  Department 
tlons. 

Anawers  will 
basic  questions 

1.  Where  hav( 
lected  occupatlo  la 

3.  What  are 
Ing  experiences? 

3.  To  what 
own  skilled 

4.  To  what 
privately 

6.  Why  do  sotn^ 
Ing  while  others 

6    What  are 
Ing  In  training  au 
workers? 

7.  To    what 
sponsor  training 
to  competitors? 

8.  How  do 
tlonal     education 
training? 

97  What  la  the 
pany's  scope  ot 
of  product,  and 

The  survey 
and    Interviews 
training  director  i 
patloos  salected 

The  institute's 
by  social 


Institute  will  conduct 

training  for  the  Department 

Administration. 

cfq;>ected  to  be  completed  and 

the  Labor  Department  by 


will  be  In  specific  ocevpa- 
nalntenance  electrician,  tool 
electronic  technician,  main- 
stationary  engineer,  mlll- 
and  welder — Jobs  which  the 
lists   as  growth   occupa- 

l>e  sought  for  the  following 

the  workers   in   these   se- 
developed  their  skills? 
backgrounds  and  train - 


ez«nt  does  Industry  train  Its 


work  !rs? 

ertent 


sponsoied 


tlie 


wll 


psycho  oglst 


HON. 


or 
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does  It  rely  on  public  or 
training? 
companies  engage  In  traln- 
lo  not? 

conslderatlcMxs  In  invest- 
agalnst  hiring  fully  trained 


extent    do   companies    which 
lose  their  trained  perscMinel 

employers  assess  public  voca- 
and    private     vocational 

relationship  between  a  com- 
to-alnlng  and  its  size,  types 
qconomlc  outlook? 

involve   a   questionnaire 

with    company    presidents, 

and  workers  In  the  occu- 

:  or  study. 

study  group  will  be  headed 

David  Bushnell. 


Resohtioas  I  tapportiaf  CtU  Ri^hU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HUGH  SCOTT 


PEKNaTLTAinA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThursAiy,  May  14.  1964 


Mr.  SCOTT 
been  both 
the  support  giv^n 
rights  bill  now 
the  clergy.     I 
that  resolutions 
copal  Diocese 
Liberal  Ministers 
ware  Valley,  Ps 
pendix  of  the 

There  being 
tlons  were 
RscoRD,  as  folklws 
RssoLTmoif 

LiBZXAI. 
WAKZ    VaIXKT 


Mr.  President,  I  have 

and  encouraged  by 

to  passage  of  the  civil 

jefore  us  by  members  of 

ask  unanimous  consent 

sent  to  me  by  the  Epls- 

Pennsylvania  and  the 

Association  of  Dela- 

be  printed  in  the  Ap- 

RfccoRD. 

10  objection,  the  resolu- 
te be  printed  In  the 


Imprsssed 


(f 


ordered 


CONCEamMG 


M1KIS1  zas* 

Pa. 
under  Igned 


resolul  ton 
Rac  e 


We,  the 
Isters'   AsMxiatloli 
dorse  the 
Religion  and 
sallst  Association 
slve  legislation 
all  Americans. 

The  bill 
Senate  of  the 
pnsMd  by  the 
resents  the  best 
can  dream  of  eqvfal 
and  of  insuring 
latlons  between 

We  feel  that 
portant — ^protectlbn 


currently 


Civil  Rights  bt  the 
Association  or  Dxla- 


of  the  Liberal  Min- 

of  Delaware  Valley,   en- 

of  the  Commission  on 

of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 

in  support  of  comprehen- 

protect  the  civil  rights  of 


under   debate   In    the 

Utiited  States,  H.R.  7153.  as 

of  Representatives,  rep- 

Ifope  of  bringing  the  Amerl- 

rights  for  all  to  frulUon 

peaceful  and  harmonious  re- 

of  all  races  and  creeds. 

UUe  of  this  bUl  u  Im- 

of  voting  rlghU,  relief 


Hoise 


piople  I 
«>ch 


against  dlscrlminatian  In  places  of  public 
acco^^l>odaUon.  desegregation  of  public  fa- 
clHtlee,  desegregation  of  public  school  edu- 
caUoQ.  extension  of  the  Comtnisslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  nondlscrknlnatlon  In  feder&Uy  as- 
sisted programs,  equal  emptoyMnt  opportu- 
nity. regUtration  and  voting  sSatlsliea,  re- 
moval proc*edln«B  tn  dvll  rights  cases,  and 
establishment  of  a  community  relations 
service. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  H.R.  7152, 
without  weakening  amendments,  and  would 
especially  warn  against  attempts  to  dimin- 
ish the  effectiveness  of  the  titles  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  unequal  treatment  accorded 
Negroes  and  other  minority  persons  In  public 
accommodations  and  employment.  We 
would  also  urge  that  Senators  8upt)ort  clo- 
ture after  reasonable  debate  so  that  the  bill 
may  come  to  a  vote. 

Passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  oxu"  posterity. 

Rev.   I.  J.  Domas.  Rev.  Robert  M.  Doss, 

Rev.  Rudolf  C.   Gelsey,  Rev.   David   R. 

Klbby.     Rev.     Edwin     A.     Lane,     Rev. 

George.  Marshtteld,  Rev.  Mason  F.  Mc- 

Glnnes.  Rev.  Tharald  W.  Olofson.  Rev. 

Kenneth  Smith. 


Resolution  Concerning  Civn,  Rights  Adopt- 
ed BY  THE  108th  Annual  Convention  or 
THE  Episc»pal  Diocese  or  Pennsylvania 
Meeting  at  Vallet  Force,  Pa.,  Mat  5.  1964 

Whereas  Bishop  DeWltt  In  his  first  address 
to  a  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  commended  to  our  attention  the 
radical  injustice  suffered  by  racial  minori- 
ties In  our  midst;  and  whereas  he  has 
charged  all  churchmen  with  responsibility 
to  participate  actively  In  endeavM-s  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  these  minorities,  es- 
pecially In  the  light  of  the  manifestly 
mounting  Impatience  of  whites  with  the 
growing  impatience  of  Negroes  and  the  im- 
plications of  potential  human  tragedy  there- 
in; and  whereas  he  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  present  crisis  in 
Chester,  where  a  number  of  clergy  and  other 
churchmen  have  become  deeply  involved, 
even  to  the  point  of  going  to  Jail  for  their 
convictions;   and 

Whereas  the  convocations  of  west  Phila- 
delphia and  south  Philadelphia,  and  a  com- 
mittee from  the  convocation  of  Chester,  have 
memorialized  this  convention,  asking  that  It 
Initiate  study  and  action  relevant  to  our 
local  situations  in  the  diocese  in  pursuit  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
men;  and 

Whereas  oiir  general  convention  has  de- 
clared (1952)  that  "we  consistently  oppose 
and  oombet  discrimination  based  on  color 
or  race  In  every  form,"  and  (1958)  that  "we 
call  upon  our  fellow  churchmen  by  God's 
grace  to  cleanse  themselves  of  all  spirit  of 
racial  discrimination;  and  then  (call)  upon 
all  ijersons,  especially  the  members  of  our 
church,  to  work  together  In  charity  and  fore- 
bearance  toward  the  establishment,  without 
racial  discrimination,  of  full  opjportunlties. 
In  fields  such  as  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  public  accommodations;  "and, 
whereas,  the  house  of  bishops  of  our  church 
declared  (1963)  that  "it  welcomes  the  re- 
sponsible dlsclpleshlp  which  impels  many 
of  our  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  to  take  part 
In  peaceful  assemblage  and  supports  them 
fully  (in  such  a  proper  expression  of  Chris- 
tian witness  and  obedience)",  and,  whereas, 
our  Presiding  Bishop  on  Whitsunday  1963 
expressed  at  length  our  church's  position  on 
racial  Inclusivenem  within  its  own  body  and 
Its  responsibility  for  racial  Justice  in  society 
and  declared  that  "present  events  reveal  the 
the  pooslble  Imminence  of  a  catastrophe: 
the  entire  Christian  community  must  pray 
and  act";  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chester  in  the  diocese 
of  Pennsylvania  is  torn  by  Internal  *trlf« 


centered  in  the  activity  of  civil  rights  groups 
seeking  to  have  their  grievances  heard;  and 
Whereas  numerous  statistics  and  studies 
are  available.  Including  reports  by  a  special 
committee  convened  by  Bishop  Armstrong, 
which  statistics,  stndies,  and  reports  Indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  g\Uf  between  the 
Negro  and  white  portions  of  the  city  of 
Chester,  as  to  Income,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, community  '  represantatlon,  hous- 
ing, and  equality  of  schooling;  and 

Whereas  a  situation  now  exists  in  which 
responsible  civil  authorities  and  persons  who 
believe  themselves  aggrieved  have  inade- 
quate lines  of  effective  communication;   and 

Whereas  there  is  a  grave  threat  of  the 
mlscarringe  of  Justice  unless  there  Is  highly 
responsible  exercise  of  power  by  constituted 
authority:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  gives  its 
prayerful  supptHi;  to  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunities,  both  in  Ches- 
ter and  throughout  the  greater  Philadelphia 
area;  and  that  this  convention  approves  of 
tlie  recent  intervention  of  the  Governor  and 
Human  Relations  Commission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Chester  crisis,  and  urges 
that  persons  In  high  authcnity  make  no 
peace  with  oppression;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  churchmen  in  this  dio- 
cese be  urged  to  involve  themselves  per- 
sonally, through  the  giving  of  concern,  time, 
and  money.  In  tlje  work  of  securing  civil 
rights,  and  of  building  a  more  equitable  so- 
ciety in  which  the  needs  of  all  for  Jobe,  hous- 
ing, and  good  schooling  are  taken  into  ac- 
count: and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  all  Christian  men  and 
women  who  hold  responsible  positions  In  the 
governmental  or  Industrial  structures  of  our 
society  be  urged  to  utlllae  their  power  to  cor- 
rect the  injustice  done  to  racial  minorities; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  aslcs  the 
Diocesan  Department  of  Christian  Social  Re- 
lations to  conduct  studies  designed  to  reveal 
facts  concerning  the  distress  of  racial  minori- 
ties, and  to  identify  various  principles  and 
strategies  pertinent  to  handling  these  facts, 
and  to  arrange  area  meetings  designed  to 
keep  open  the  necessary  lines  of  communica- 
tion concerning  such  matters;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  encourages 
the  participation  of  this  Diocense  and  its 
people  In  interfaith  and  intergroup  activities 
in  pursuit  of  civU  rights;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  states  its 
appreciation  to  Bishop  DeWltt  for  his  forth- 
right statement,  in  his  address  to  conven- 
tion, on  Christian  conscience  In  the  matter 
of  racial  tensions  within  the  chvuxh  and 
society;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  also  ex- 
presses Its  appreciation  to  the  presiding 
bishop,  the  house  of  bishops,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  our  Church,  and  to  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  for  their 
strong  leadership  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 


*Ti»  a  Grim  Hairest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or  Krw  HAicFsaixK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  automobiles 
being  driven  on  our  Nation's  streets  and 
highways  emphasizes  the  extreme  need 
for  a  sense  of  safety  responsibility  from 
American  drivers. 
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William  A.  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Granite  State  Free  Press  and  a  dis- 
tinguished New  Hampshire  journalist, 
has  written  an  excellent  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  on  the  hazards  of 
driving  and  the  need  for  automobile 
safety,  including  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tions. I  commend  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor's perceptive  comments  to  my  col- 
leagues and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  "  'Tis  a  Grim  Harvest": 
'Tis  A  Grim  Habvest 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos.  report  that 
more  persons  have  died  on  the  highways 
than  on  our  Nation's  battlefields;  more  have 
been  injured  in  auto  accidents  than  in  all 
the  world's  wars  combined.  "Tis  a  grim  har- 
vest that  we  are  reminded  of  each  week. 
As  we  drive  along  between  50  and  55  miles  in 
a  50-mile  zone  the  cars  whiz  by  us,  the 
drivers  wondering  why  other  cars  clutter  up 
the  highways.  Many  drivers  Ignore  the  solid 
lines  as  they  speed  by — they  often  appear  to 
be  out-of-Stote  cars — In  an  endless  hurry 
to  get  somewhere  a  few  minutes  earlier. 
Driving  to  work  Monday  morning  we  hefwd 
the  squeal  of  tires  as  a  car  nished  by  us 
and  then  within  50  yards  It  turned  right, 
into  a  side  street,  without  the  bother  of 
signals.  And  each  week  the  death  toll  In- 
creases with  old  records  being  broken.  Ra- 
dio reports  of  accidents  suggest  exciting  races 
for  new  high  levels  as  former  quotas  are  met 
and  surpassed  for  each  month. 

The  causes  of  the  grim  records  of  violence 
and  death  are  many  and  the  solutions  ap- 
parently not  discovered.  The  Travelers  fac- 
tual report  lists  excessive  speed  as  the  No.  1 
cause — a  fact  that  should  be  apparent  to  all 
drivers.  Other  causes  frequently  mentioned 
In  the  reports  of  accidents  Include  driving 
while  drunk,  violating  the  rules  of  the  road, 
failure  to  dim  lights,  driving  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road,  etc. 

We  are  always  annoyed  at  drivers  who  pull 
out  to  pass  and  then  while  still  abreast  l}egln 
to  pull  back  into  the  right  lane,  forgetting 
that  we  are  still  moving  along  at  60  per. 

It  is  true  that  the  big  majority  of  drivers 
are  careful,  skillful,  and  thoughtful  of  the 
rights  of  others.  It  Is  sad  that  the  minority 
cause  so  many  deaths,  so  much  damage,  and 
such  high  Insurance  premiums. 

Somehow  we  need  to  realize  that  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  warfare  is  far  less  than  the 
danger  from  a  speeding  automobile. 

One  definitely  constructive  mestsxire  that 
helps  to  restrain  the  mounting  death  toll  is 
the  required  inspection  of  motor  vehicles 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  month  to  have  your 
car  inpected.  Welcome  it  as  a  safety  invest- 
ment for  you  and  your  family. 


Interpretation    of    First    Amendment    to 
Conititntion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  cakolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  1964,  there  was  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  pages  A2190- 
A2191  an  editorial  from  the  Religious 
Herald,  a  publication  circulated  among 
Virginia  Baptists.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  Reuben  E.  Alley  and  was 
critical  of  the  proposed  Becker  amend- 
ment to  the  VS.   Constitution.     This 


amendment  has  been  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  correct  the  errone- 
ous interpretation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  recent 
antiprayer  decisions. 

It  has  now  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  this  editorial  has  been  answered 
with  eloquence  and  logic  by  an  outstand- 
ing young  minister  In  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Nunn.  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Haven  Baptist  Church,  which  is  located 
between  Alexandria  and  Moimt  Vernon 
in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  In  view  of  the 
fact,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Alley's 
editorial  comments  were  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record  on  April  30,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Reverend 
Nunn's  response  thereto  likewise  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Criticism  or  Court  Decision 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  addressing 
yourself  in  your  editorial  of  April  23  to  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
concerning  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  that  is  currently  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  our  people  are  learning  in  Training 
Union  in  April  and  May,  our  Baptist  heri- 
tage is  cloesely  tied  in  influence  and  example 
to  the  laws  and  convictions  of  countless  mil- 
lions concerning  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  as  well  as  that  of  re- 
ligious liberty  embodied  In  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

Your  statement  that  "an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  would  make  Ineffective  the 
first  amendment  as  an  Instrument  for  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state"  is  a  Judgment  of 
your  own  not  shared  by  the  majority  In 
Virginia,  the  entire  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention or  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  recent 
Gallop  poll  in  the  last  6  months  showed 
that  more  than  70  percent  of  American* 
questioned  endured  the  idea  of  prayers  In 
our  schools.  The  treimendous  groundswell 
of  grassroots  opinion  on  the  issue  is  evi- 
dence Itself  that  spiritual  apathy  and  indif- 
ference has  not  yet  frozen  shut  the  lips, 
pens,  or  Influence  of  our  Baptist  people  in 
the  towns,  vlUages,  or  metropolitan  areas. 
Our  Baptist  heritage  la  still  much  a  pcu-t  of 
the  present  and  future,  when  our  people 
wUl  speak  out  of  their  convictions  regardless 
of  whether  It  agrees  with  what  their  pastor. 
State  editor  or  for  that  matter  what  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Baptist  ^int  Ccon- 
mittee  on  Public  Affairs  is  saying  and  ad- 
vocating. 

The  influence  of  James  Madison  on  the 
shaping  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  you  most  effectively  outlined. 
There  is  obviously  room  tor  debate  on  the 
pros  and  oons  of  the  word  "voluntary"  in 
section  1  of  the  Becker  amendment,  but 
within  a  general  deflfiltlon  of  the  word  there 
is  still  room  for  a  child  to  be  excused  or 
an  adult  teacher  not  to  be  compelled.  With- 
in such  liberty,  I  find  little  room  for  cap- 
tivity. 

In  reference  to  section  2,  I  would  want 
to  believe  with  you  that  "it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Court  would  rule  against"  such 
practices  as  references  to  Ood  In  the  taking 
of  an  oath  of  office,  swearing  witnesses,  en- 
graving of  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  coins  and 
currency,  but  recent  decisions  of  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court  do  not  give  me  any  degree 
of  enco\iragement.  For  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  two  occasions  has  vetoed 
the  idea  of  placing  the  national  motto,  "In 
God  We  Trust,"  In  the  court  chamber  as 
is  presently  displayed  in  each  house  of  the 
Congress. 


As  a  Christian  no  soul  sensitive  to  the 
principles  of  Jesus  would  seek  to  infringe 
upon  human  rights  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  democratic  majority  rule 
nor  would  we  be  true  to  the  heritage  of  our 
faith  and  fathers  if  we  in  defense  of  human 
rights,  surrendered  to  a  small  minority  the 
privilege  of  taking  God  out  of  our  national 
life  and  thereby  secularizing  our  beloved 
America. 

I  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to  pretend  that 
there  is  not  always  some  inherent  danger  In 
seeking  to  amend  the  Constitution.  But 
there  Is  a  far  greater  danger  that  has  been 
revealed  already  in  the  decisions  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court.  For  the  Supreme  Court  has 
provided  already  the  easy  way  to  "amend" 
the  Constitution.  Instead  of  going  through 
the  Congress  or  the  people,  certain  minority 
groups  have  found  it  most  effective  to  go 
around  constitutional  processes  and  win 
their  way  through  a  court  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution. 

Thank  God  we  have  a  democratic  system 
of  checks  and  balances  between  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of 
Government  which  can  be  exercised  if  one 
branch  of  Government  gets  too  far  afield. 
The  Becker  amendment  is  congressional  re- 
sponse from  letters,  telegrams  and  petitions 
that  have  been  pouring  into  Washington 
from  all  areas  of  the  country  requesting 
that  the  Congress  act  to  stop  the  secularist 
drive  and  reverse  the  court  decisions. 

The  only  way  that  this  trend  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  can  be  checked  is  for  the 
Congress  to  approve  and  submit  to  the 
States  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Though  this  is  difficult,  because 
to  legaUy  amend  the  Constitution  requires 
an  affirmative  vote  in  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  by  a  two-thirds  majority  and  then 
ratification  by  tliree-fourths  of  the  States, 
such  action  is  necessary  and  the  recent  poll 
tax  amendment  has  shovm  that  it  can  be 
done. 

Who  are  we  to  say  that  many  John  Le- 
lands  are  not  now  needed  to  Influence  and 
support  a  20th  century  legislator  who  would 
today  seek  to  amend  the  Constitution  be- 
cause the  colglnal  purpose  and  Intent  of 
James  Madison  and  others  like  him,  has 
been  so  misinterpreted  and  clrcixnscrlbed 
by  recent  actions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  flrst  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution  has  become  for  some  an  amend- 
ment for  the  "Freedom  from  religion  rather 
than  freedom  of  religion." 

Charles  B.  Nunn,  Jr., 
Pastor. 

Alexandria,  Va. 


Dr.  John  B.  HuUon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  public  servant,  John  B. 
Hutson,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  on  Monday  of  this  week.  The 
work  of  this  great  American  touched  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  during  his  life- 
time of  service.  His  desire  to  serve  his 
fellow  man  accounts  for  his  rise  from  a 
farm  boy  in  my  home  county  of  Calloway 
in  western  Kentucky  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  AgricultiU'e  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Hutson  was  chief  of  the  section  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
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production  adjustment 
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the  crucial  early  years 

It   Is  more  than  a  coln- 
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payersL 

Because  I  I  now  personally  of  the  in- 
fluence his  ac  ions  and  his  example  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  those 
who  have  km  wn  him  and  known  about 
him,  I  would  Ike  to  add  to  my  comments 
the  following! 

First,  an  e  iitorial  from  the  May  10, 
1964.  Issue  ofj  the  Paducah  Sun -Demo- 
crat: 

Dk.  John  B 

IT  Dr.  John  t 
dilate  the  oddi 


loway  County  llrt  fanner  becoming  Under 
Secretary  of  tl  e  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture he  ml  ;ht  never  have  started  the 
climb  that  too  c  him  there. 

But  It  waa  i  lot  for  the  sake  of  a  career 
that  Dr.  Hutsoi  began  that  climb.  He  be- 
lieved that  life  on  American  farms  could  be 
Immeasurably  Improved  by  the  adoption  of 
■clentlflc  prodi  ctlon  methods,  and  he  waa 
far  more  Intere  ited  In  seeing  this  done  than 
In  .the  furthera:  ice  of  his  own  career.  It  was 
his  dedication  eo  this  goal  that  led  him  to 
become  expert  In  the  fields  of  agricultural 
marketing  and,  ultimately. 
Department  of  Agrtcultvire. 
Illustrious  and  successful 
an  Inspiration  to  every  west 
Kentucklan.  Ee  faced  all  the  regional  ob- 
•taclee  that  ke<  p  lesser  men  from  achlerlng 
great  things  an  I  tte  overcame  them  with  ac- 
quired knowled  ^,  hard  work  and  persistent 
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HUTSON,   XixuvrvoxTS   SOK 

Hutson  had  stopped  to  cal- 
agalnst  the  son  of  a  Cal- 


and  the  worthiness  of  the 
he  had  dedicated  his  life. 

!  than  personal  triumph  In 

Dr.  Hutaon's  re:  narkable  rise  from  Calloway 
County  farm  bo  ir  to  Under  Secretary  of  agri- 
culture and  pre  ddent  of  Tobacco  Associates, 
Inc.,  an  interna  clonal  tobacco  marlceting  or- 
ganization. He  rendered  invaluable  senrlce 
to  the  Nation  t  urlng  World  War  n.  first  as 
assistant  to  Wai  Mobilizer  Fred  Vinson,  then 
head  of  the  I  "ood  Production  Administra- 
tion. He  previously  had  served  the  Nation 
of  the  Agrlcult\iral  Adjust- 
■atlon,  chief  of  the  Federal 


Office  of  Agrlcui  tural  Defense  Rehabilitation 
and  president  o:  the  Conunodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Although  Dr.  Hutson  spent  moet  of  his 
adult  life  in  Wtshlngton  and  the  princlp^al 
cities  of  Americ  &  and  Europe  he  was  still  a 
Kentucklan.  an(  I  his  death  will  be  mourned 
throughout  the  State  as  the  passing  of  an 
illustrious  son. 


bii  tgraphical  resume : 
4tsT7Mi  or  John  B.  Kittson 

,  president  of  Tobacco  As- 

suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 

um.  May  5.     His  wife.  Isa- 

at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  Europe  meeting  with 

industry  officials  concerning 

I   tariff   policies   to   \x   pre- 

Kinncdy  round  of  the  OATT 


years.  Mr.  Hutson  served  as 

Associates,  an  organl- 

_   the  Interests  of  Flue- 

g-owers  from  Virginia.  North 

Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Flor- 


ida. As  part  of  his  duties,  he  traveled 
throughout  the  world  furthering  the  inter- 
national Interests  of  U.S.  tobacco. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Tobacco  Associates.  Mr. 
Hutson  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  public  service  including  serving  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Hutson  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Mur- 
ray, Ky.,  September  7,  1890.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
paying  his  own  way  through  school  from 
money  earned  growing  tobacco  and  teach- 
ing in  rural  elementary  schools.  Mr. 
Hutson  received  his  masters  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Columbia  University.  respectively.  The 
University  of  Kentucky  bestowed  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.  D.  on  him  In  1947. 

Following  World  War  I,  he  engaged  In  ag- 
ricultural extension  work  and  became  assist- 
ant professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  In  1921.  he 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  doing  field  work  in  farm  man- 
agement studies. 

Mr.  Hutson  gained  prominence  in  inter- 
national agricultural  marketing  while  work- 
ing as  principal  marketing  specialist  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  for  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  1930  to  1933.  He  returned 
to  the  United  tSates  to  become  Chief  of  the 
Tobacco  Section  of  the  newly  formed  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  In 
1938  became  Assistant  Administrator  of  this 
agency.  He  was  the  chief  architect  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1933 
and  1938  upon  which  the  present  tobacco 
program  is  based. 

From  1940  to  1945,  Mr.  Hutson  assimied 
numerous  duties  in  agriculture's  role  in  the 
war  effort.  He  was  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  UJS.  Council  of  National  Defense; 
head  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense 
RelaUons:  director  of  the  Pood  Production 
in  the  War  Pood  Administration;  and  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Agriculture  in  the  Office  of 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  During 
moet  of  this  time,  Mr.  Hutson  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Rising  through  career  Government  service, 
he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  July  1945.  He  served  in  this  of- 
fice until  March  of  194fl  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  to  be- 
come Assistant  Secretary  General  at  the 
United  Nations. 

In  addition  to  his  early  work  In  Europe 
and  In  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Hutson  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  International  confer- 
ences. He  was  a  member  of  the  delegation 
to  the  International  Sugar  Conference  In 
London  in  1937  and  the  Second  Inter-Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Conference  In  Mexico  City 
in  1943.  He  was  head  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation to  the  Third  Inter-American  Agri- 
cultural Conference  of  Caracas,  Venezuela 
In  1945. 


Refusal  of  StaJents  To  Fi^ht  Against  the 
Commanist  Vietcong  in  Sooth  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  .REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOOTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  impressed  with  an  edi- 
torial column  produced  by  Mr.  Thurman 
Sensing  entitled  "Behind  the  Shame." 
This  article  was  made  available  to  news 


media  on  May  7.  1964.  under  Mr.  Sens- 
ing s  weekly  news  column' Sensing  the 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sensing  the  News — Behind  the  Shame 
(By  Thurman  Sensing,  execuUve  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  States  Industrial  Council) 

Disclosure  in  New  York  City  that  87  stu- 
dents at  leading  northern  colleges  have 
signed  a  statement  saying  that  they  would 
refuse  to  fight  against  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  shameful  epi- 
sode. 

While  these  youths  were  declaring  that 
"U  S  participation  in  that  war  is  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  for 
national  Independence."  other  young  Ameri- 
cans In  southeast  Asia  were  the  target  of 
enemy  bullets  and  terrorist  attacks.  This 
outrageous  statement,  published  In  the 
ultra-leftwlng  Journal  the  National  Guard- 
ian, was  signed  by  youths  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  education  In  some  of  the  big- 
gest and  best  known  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  they  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  our  Nation's  fight  for 
freedom  and  .the  Communist  fight  for  domi- 
nation of  the  world. 

Each  student  who  signed  the  statement 
must  Ijear  personal  guilt  for  what  he  has 
done.  Nevertheiess,  the  public  cannot  but 
wonder  what  in  our  natioiuU  atmosphere 
would  make  It  possible  for  a  young  American 
to  arrive  at  such  conclusions. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  Intellectual 
climate  of  recent  years  wUl  readily  under- 
stand what  lies  behind  the  statement  by 
the  young  men  who  assert  that  they  will 
not  fight  for  their  country.  What's  behind 
it  Is  a  steady,  unremitting  vilification  of 
patriotism  and  national  sovereignty.  Fur- 
thermore, great  numbers  of  youths  also  have 
been  told  that  they  must  practice  revolution 
within  their  own  country  and  against  its 
laws  and  institutions.  Is  It  any  wonder. 
therefore,  that  these  evU  teachings  should 
yield  evil  fruit? 

The  word  •'superpatriof  was  coined  In  the 
last  few  years  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Prom- 
inent Government  officials  declared  that  they 
intend  to  muzele  the  n^n  who  devote  thstr 
llves  to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation.  Prom  pulpits,  young  men  have 
heard  the  values  of  American  life  STibjected 
to  scorn.  Organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  who  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  relax  its  opposition  to  Com- 
munist China.  Within  recent  weeks.  In  fact, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  a  spokes- 
man In  the  United  States  arguing  for  a  soft 
p.jllcy  tow.ard  the  Communist  regimes  In 
Pelplng  and  East  Berlin. 

Even  where  youths  have  not  lieen  exposed 
to  leftwlng  political  propaganda,  there  has 
been  an  insidious  current  of  teaching  to  the 
effect  that  sophistication  requires  tliat  one 
not  view  all  world  problems  from  an  ex- 
clusively national  standpoint.  Young  peo- 
ple have  been  told  time  and  again  In  college, 
church,  and  in  books  that  Americans  should 
be  understanding  of  other  nation's  ambi- 
tions and  not  hasten  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  is  right. 

It  Is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  some 
youths — fortunately,  a  very  small  minority- 
have  come  around  to  taking  the  enemy's 
side  Instead  of  their  country's  side  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  of  our  era. 

The  deep  love  of  country  that  continues 
to  permeate  our  Republic  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  tricky  argiunents  of  those 
who  make  a  career  of  running  down  America. 
But  some  young  people  have  been  terribly 
confused. 
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Then,  too,  the  current  praise  being  given 
by  extremists,  some  of  them,  sad  to  say. 
wearing  clerical  garb,  to  insurrectionary 
tactics  In  the  streets  of  the  Nation  Is  an 
added  pressure  on  young  people.  What  are 
college  youths  to  think  when  their  elders, 
who  should  know  better  and  who  are  sup- 
posed to  set  an  example,  take  part  In  mass 
marches  on  the  Nation's  Capital  and  actually 
intite  people  to  riot?  If  revolution  is 
preached  at  home — and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  such  persons  as  Prof.  Arthtir  Schles- 
Inger,  Jr.,  the  former  Presidential  adviser, 
hailed  social  revolution  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere — then  some  young  people  who 
lack  stability  will  come  to  think  that  a 
Communist  revolution  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
instance,  is  a  good  thing. 

It  is  not  the  87  misguided  college  students 
that  the  Nation  has  to  worry  about.  Each 
will  have  a  lifetime  to  lament  a  terrible 
Juvenile  error  of  Judgment.  But  the  coun- 
try should  be  worried  about  the  Institutions 
and  supposedly  learned  adults  in  places  of 
responsibility  who  have  luidermined  the 
morale  of  some"  young  people  by  their 
criminally  irresponsible  preachments.  Each 
churchman,  college  alumnus  and  ordinary 
citizen  should  demand  that  those  In  au- 
thority honor  the  values  of  America  so  that 
larger  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
do  not  go  astray  In  the  future. 


The  Goyernment-Sponsored  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  emotional  issue  of  the  second  term 
of  the  88th  Congress  appears  to  be 
whether  or  not  we  shall  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  overturn  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  provide  for  Government  spon- 
sorship of  prayers  in  our  public  sc1k)o1s. 

The  congressional  mailbag  Is  literally 
filled  with  letters  from  well-meaning 
ministers,  churchgoers,  educators  and 
various  organizations,  both  for  and 
against  any  such  legislation.  It  Is  moet 
encouraging  to  find  that  almost  every 
national  and  regional  church  organiza- 
tion supports  the  school  prayer  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  majority  of 
ministers  who  have  written  me  also  sup- 
port the  Court's  decision. 

In  a  thought-provoking  editorial, 
"Praying  in  School",  published  May  2, 
1964.  George  Chaplin,  the  highly  re- 
spected editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
has.  in  my  view,  correctly  analyzed  the 
issue  facing  the  Congress  today.  He 
points  out  the  infrequently  mentlcmed 
facts  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
do  not  prohibit  voluntary  and  unoflSclal 
religious  activity,  in  school  or  elsewhere; 
that  religion  In  America  has  tradition- 
ally depended  upon  training  In  the  home 
and  the  church.  He  concluded  that  we 
cannot,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  allow 
the  Government  to  prescribe  what  we 
must  do  In  a  matter  of  religion. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Peatino  n^  School 
The  country  Is  faced  with  a  delicate  and 
potentially    disruptive    Issue    which,    hope- 


fully, commonsense  and  understanding  will 
hold  within  bounds. 

We  refer  to  the  147  separate  resolutions 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  designed 
to  overturn  recent  VS.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions against  officially  prescribed  religrious 
exercises  in  public  schools  by  amending  the 
Constitution. 

In  cases  arising  In  New  York,  Peimsylvanla 
and  Maryland,  the  Court  held  It  a  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  for  any  arm  of  gov- 
ernment— in  these  cases,  a  school  board  and 
two  State  legislatures — to  prescribe  religious 
practices. 

The  Court  pointed  to  the  plain  truth,  that 
the  amendment  forbids  government  to  either 
establish  a  religion  or  to  Interfere  with  "the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

Contrary  to  widespread  impression,  the 
Court  did  not  rule  out  religious  activity,  pro- 
vided it  Is  voluntary  and  unofficial. 

Two  Justices  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  underline  the  true  natvu'e  of  the  Court's 
decisions.  Justice  Black  said  In  1962  that 
the  Court  took  the  view  that  "religion  is  too 
hallowed,  too  personal,  too  sacred,  too  holy 
to  permit  its  unhallowed  perversion  by  a 
civil  magistrate." 

The  following  year.  Justice  Clark  said, 
"Ihe  place  of  religion  in  our  society  is  an 
exalted  one  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the  individual  heart 
and  mind.  It  Is  not  within  the  power  of 
Government  to  Invade  that  citadel." 

In  other  words,  the  Court  was  In  effect 
saying  that  It  Is  not  wholesome  for  either 
Government  or  religion  to  countenance 
officially  prescribed  religious  activity  in  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Court  acted  not  to  banish 
religion  but  to  strengthen  it. 

The  extension  of  the  Coiirt's  decisions,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  proper  places  for  the  pre- 
scription of  religious  practices  are  the  home 
and  In  the  church — and  that  Government 
has  no  business  Intruding,  no  matter  how 
benevolent  the  intent. 

But  the  decisions  have  been  widely  mis- 
understood and  the  result  is  the  147  resolu- 
tions pending  In  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee. 
The  sponsors  are  well  meaning,'  but  If  any 
one  of  them  succeeded,  he  would  be  chang- 
ing the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  most  notable  resolution  Is  that  of- 
fered ^y  Representative  Bsckkr  of  New  York, 
whose  recent  statement  on  the  Issues  re- 
vealed the  depth  of  his  misunderstanding. 
Prescribed  prayers  as  a  part  of  the  s<^ool 
day,  he  said,  would  be  valuable  because  they 
would  acquaint  children  of  nonrellgious  fam- 
ilies with  the  existence  of  God. 

Is  this  not  an  argument  for  Government 
intrusion  into  religion? 

The  majority  of  Americana  are  Protestants. 
The  coimtry  was  first  settled  by  Protestants 
who  were  themselves  a  minority  within  Prot- 
estantism, seeking  a  haven  where  they  could 
live  by  their  beliefs  in  peace  and  free  from 
state  coercion. 

Since  then,  the  Nation  has  seen  the  ar- 
rival or  the  rise  of  many  different  beliefs. 
In  the  United  States  today  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  83  sizable  denominations.  There  are 
24  Protestant  and  Orthodox  denominations 
alone. 

There  are  Presbyterians,  Jews,  Catholics. 
Seventh-day  Adventlsta,  Buddhists,  BaptUte. 
Greek  Orthodox.  Shakers.  Quakers,  Episco- 
palians, agnostics,  Unitarians,  etc.,  all  living 
in  one  land,  all  following  their  own  beliefs. 

The  questions  for  Representative  Beckeb 
are  these:  Who  is  to  prescribe  what  religious 
practices  in  the  schools  would  be  suitable 
tor  these  and  the  many  other  denominations 
and  faiths? 

Would  he  have  prayers  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament tor  children  of  the  Jewish  faith? 
Would  he  prescribe  Christianity  for  childreii 
of  Buddhista  or  vice  versa,  which  is  a  per- 
tinent question  in  HawaU,  where  there  are 


many  Buddhista?  Would  he  require  the  child 
of  an  agnostic  to  reclta  any  prayer? 

We  <lo  not  question  the  good  faith  or  the 
genial  spirit  of  sponsors  or  supporters  of 
any  of  the  pending  147  resolutions.  We  do. 
however,  question  their  understanding  of 
both  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  and  the 
history  which  produced  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Religion  does  not  and  cannot  draw  Ita 
strength  from  a  prayer  or  a  Bible  passage 
recited  in  a  schoolroom.  It  draws  Its 
strength  from  the  church  and  the  home. 

Throughout  our  history,  these  have  been 
the  traditional  seats  of  religious  Instruction 
for  the  yov.ng.  Let  it  so  continue.  And  let 
us  reflect  on  this  statement  by  Ralph  B.  Ken- 
nard,  processor  emerltuf  of  American  Uni- 
versity : 

"These  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  essential  for  the  protection  of  oiu-  reli- 
gious liberty.  For  we  lose  otir  freedom  when 
we  let  the  Government  tell  tis,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  what  we  must  do  in  a  mat- 
ter of  religion." 


A  Tribate  to  William  J.  "BUI"  WUUams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  written  a  letter  to  my  constituents 
in  praise  of  my  field  coordinator  and  staff 
of  my  district  c^ce,  and  briefly  describ- 
ing the  numerous  prog]*ams  and  activi- 
ties through  which  we  are  helping  our 
community  to  become  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  place.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  following  of  interest: 
A  TRraim  TO  WtLLiASC  J.  "Bnx"  Wxluajks 

Everyday  in  the  year  I  as  your  Congress- 
man, and  the  people  who  work  in  my  office, 
listen  to  public  views,  problems,  complalnte, 
and  suggestions  ttiat  range  all  the  way  from 
where  to  get  a  baby-sitter  to  how  to  qualify 
for  the  old  age  pension. 

The  man  who  dlrecte  our  local  Ijos  Angeles 
office,  supervises  the  stcJT,  and  stands  in  for 
me  during  my  absence  attending  Congress 
3,000  miles  away,  is  William  J.  "Bill"  WU- 
llams.  In  paying  this  tribute  to  him,  I  want 
to  involve  lx>th  you  and  me  in  how  we  bene- 
fit from  the  luiseUlsh  devotion  of  this  young 
man. 

In  the  first  place.  Bill  is  the  one  who  usual- 
ly listens  to  what  you  loave  to  say  when  you 
consiilt  my  office.  It  is,  therefore.  impc»^ant 
that  he  not  only  be  patient  and  sympathetic, 
which  he  is  but  also  possess  the  ability  to 
get  things  done. 

For  this  work.  Bill  is  highly  qualified.  In 
his  short  33  years  be  has  graduated  from  two 
colleges  and  is  presently  oompletlng  his  work 
on  a  doctorate  degree  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  has  taught  school, 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  overseas,  worked 
for  labor,  and  acted  as  my  legislative  aid 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature. 

So  he  is  more  than  a  college  man.  He  is  a 
person  of  practical  experience  and  a  greet 
coordinator  of  community  programs. 

Thus,  while  I  have  foiight  to  have  en- 
acted into  law  a  vocational  education 
law,  a  new  mental  health  program,  more  • 
job-creating  agencies,  and  youth  activi- 
ties, to  menUon  a  few.  Bill  WilUams  has 
been  busy  in  our  community  to  see  that 
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these  progrimis  are  made  available  to 
those  who  n  !ed  them. 

Under  his  direction  more  than  2  years 
ago  we  orKfloized  a  oomtUnating  coun- 
cil on  econc  inic  devdivinent  to  spear- 
head an  an  ^ipoverty  campaign  in  our 
area. 

Prom  this  council,  which  started  with 
only  25  men  bers.  we  have  now  involved 
over  175  peisons  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city, develoiied  a  host  of  capable  c<xn- 
munlty  lead<  rs.  set  up  a  mental  health 
committee  ^hich  has  already  obtained 
$25,000  to  St  krt  a  clinic  in  the  district  to 
help  depresied  persons,  held  several 
small  business  clinics  for  businessmen, 
provided  Job  counseling  and  placement 
for  over  2,00(  young  people,  and  obtained 
grants  totall  ig  over  $1  million  to  under- 
take action  programs  to  provide  more 
jobs,  trainini :,  schools,  and  better  hous- 
ing. 

Nor  have  we  neglected  cooperation 
with  private  businesses  and  industry. 
For  example,  Mr.  Williams  has  worked  in 
conjunction*  i^th  the  Pacific  Telephone 
Co.  to  deveUp  a  program  to  train  our 
youth  for  Job  I  in  this  great  industry  and 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. 

On  the  oiher  hand,  we  have  been 
equally  ctmc^ned  with  helping  elderly 
people  and  f  spiily  heads.  Our  o£Bce  has 
been  their  Iniormation  center  and  many 
have  been  asi  Isted  in  qualifying  for  vari- 
ous pension,  a-ainlng,  and  medical  pro- 
grams. Thn  ugh  private  trade  schools, 
Mr.  Winiams  has  obtained  numerous 
free  scholarsl  ips  for  vocational  training 
which  (4>aiet  Jobs  for  many  who  had 
been  turned  down  in  the  past  because 
they  were  over  40  years  of  age.  Also, 
hundreds  of  s  x:ial  security  benefit  claims 
have  been  sel  tied  satisfactorily  and  bet- 
ter housing  I  »r  the  elderly  located. 

AMdsting  li  r.  Williams  in  the  local  of- 
fice Is  a  ei4»i  »le  team  of  coworkers  con- 
Blattng  of  Birs  Mary  Higginbotham.  Mrs. 
Jorrell  Bogan  s.  and  Miss  Shirley  Reid— 
an  reridents  ( f  our  c<Hnmunity  and  per- 
sons who  bellt  ve  in  our  creed :  All  persons 
are  important . 

In  my  effor  a  to  be  "everybody's  Con- 
gressman." I  un  pleased  to  pay  this  fit- 
ting tribute  b  >  a  great  field  coordinator 
whose  help  ha  s  made  possible  what  prog- 
ress we  have  i  thieved,  whose  command- 
ing qualities  ti  ave  hel]>ed  our  c<»nmunity 
to  become  a  b  etter  and  more  prosperous 
place — (me  wlo  is  certainly  our  unsimg 
hero  and  fathful  friend— William  J. 
"Bill"  William  5. 


Maybe  I  eaa  wrt  out  the  South  Vietnam 
situation  for  yon.  lf»  clmple;  we've  gone 
from  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  to  No  Khan  Du. 


May  1 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

BRUCE  ALGER 


HON 


IN  THE  HOUS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 
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Jobs  Goiac  Beniag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  high  level  of  unemployment. 
It  Is  important  to  recognize  the  many 
jobs  in  our  economy  that  are  going  beg- 
ging for  want  of  skilled  and  trained  peo- 
ple to  fill  them.  The  irony  of  unemploy- 
ment alongside  vacant  jobs  is  receiving 
increasing  recognition— as  it  must  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  goal  of  full  employment. 
An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  26  lists  a  large  number  of  job  op- 
portunities in  the  Washington  area  that 
are  available  for  high  school  graduates 
and  college-trained  individuals.  Because 
it  Illustrates  again  the  large  number  of 
Job  vacancies  in  our  society,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Jobs.  CooEDii»AnoN  Both  Going  Begging 
(By   WUllam    J    Raspberry) 

Washington's  private  businesses  have  Jobs 
available  for  high  school  graduates— or  drop- 
outs— as  well  as  for  the  college  trained. 

But  schools  and  Industry,  whose  coopera- 
tion has  been  more  theoretical  than  actual 
will  have  to  get  together  if  they  are  to  match 
jobless  youths— particularly  Negroes— with 
vacant  Jobs,  a  conference  of  high  school 
counselors  was  told  here  last  week. 

Some  of  the  Job  opportunities  listed  at  the 
conference  at  George  Washington  University 
were: 

Auto  mechanics:  Foreign-car  dealers  alone 
win  need  1,100  new  mechanics  by  1970.  Jobs 
are  also  available  for  youths  who  can  learn 
to  make  routine  repairs  and  assist  auto  tech- 
nicians. 

Laxmdry  and  dry-cleaning:  Starting  pay  is 
low,  but  opportvmltles  for  advancement  to 
managerial  positions  are  good.  Training  Is 
available  for  youths  In  cleaning,  spotting, 
route  and  office  sales,  home  counseling  and 
clerical  Jobs. 

Building  trades:  Fewer  opportunities  exist 
here  than  generally  is  believed  Unemploy- 
ment Is  consistently  high,  and  the  need  for 
apprentices  Is  low.  New  construcUon  tech- 
niques have  reduced  the  need  for  bricklayers 
and  othM-  mechanics. 

Telephone  company:  There  is  continuing 
need  for  operators  and  servicemen  as  well  as 
for  technicians.  The  company's  work-study 
program  gives  high  schoolers  on-the-job 
training  while  ttoey  are  stUl  in  school.  These 
Jobs  usually  lead  to  Immediate  full-time  em- 
ployment after  graduation. 

Publishing  and  prlnUng:  Apprenticeship 
opportunlUes  are  practlcaUy  nonexistent. 
Employment  standards  are  high.  Job  vacan- 
cies few.  Employment  on  Washington's 
three  dally  newspapers  has  increased  only  10 
percent  since  1956  while  the  population  was 
doubling. 

Department  stores:  Good  opportunities. 
especially  for  women.  Besides  sales,  there 
are  Jobe  In  office  work,  counseling,  advertis- 
ing, services — some  400  Job  classifications  at 
Woodward  *  Lothrop's  alone. 

Grocery  chains:  Crying  need  for  butchers 
and  meat  cutters  in  the  area's  260  chain  out- 


lets.    Opportunities   are  highest   for    you:.g 
people,  and  on-Job  training  Is  available 

Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants:  Plenty  of 
Jobe  but  low  pay.  Opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement are  Increasing.  The  best  oppor- 
tunities for  those  of  limited  education  are 
as  cooks,  bakers,  and  bartenders. 

Hospitals:  Some  400  Job  classifications 
here.  ThU  is  one  of  the  few  Industries  where 
automaUon  is  not  a  tlireat.  Every  new  ma- 
chine requires  a  new  technician. 

Engineering  and  automation:  Trend  of 
downgrading  Jobs  U  Increasing,  providing 
more  opportunities  for  the  nonspeclalist 
Technicians  are  doing  Jobs  formerly  reserved 
for  scientists,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  New 
efforts  are  being  made  to  find  low-skill  jobs 
for  automation  displaced  workers  after  poor 
experience  with  retraining  programs. 

A  Howard  University  conference  yesterday 
stressed  increasing  opportimltles  for  Negroes 
in  sales  Jobs  and  marketing  Jobs. 

Both  conferences  urged  closer  cooperation 
between  public  school  counselors  and  per- 
sonnel managers -In  developing  more  realistic 
school  curricula  and  fitting  students  to  jobs 


A  Distinguished  New  Hampshire  Citizen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   HKW    HAlCPSHnX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
New  Hampshire  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen in  the  passing  of  a  former  member  of 
the  Governor's  Coimcil,  a  great  outdoois 
enthusiast,  and  a  connoisseur  of  fine 
guns,  the  Honorable  Parker  Merrow,  of 
Ossipee,  N.H.  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court,  editor  of  the  local  Carroll  County 
Independent,  Parker  Merrow  over  the 
years  was  a  tremendous  force  for  good  in 
my  State. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Pish  and 
Game  Department  commented  upon 
Parker's  passing  in  its  PSsh  and  Game 
Newsletter,  volume  XI,  No.  31.  This 
comment  was  so  well  phrased  that  with 
unanimous  consent  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

In  his  close  contact  with  nature's  beau- 
ties, his  love  of  woods,  wildlife,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  seashore,  Judge  Parker 
Merrow  was  able  to  hold  that  anchor  to 
windward  that  many  Americans  need  in 
this  unstable  and  uncertain  world  of 
today. 

The  New  Hampshire  Pish  and  Game 
Newsletter's  editorial  comment  is  help- 
ful, in  setting  the  tone  of  appreciation 
for  Judge  Merrow's  many  civic  contri- 
butions: 

A  Gkkat  Man  Lzavis  Us 
In  the  passing  of  Parker  Merrow.  of 
Ossipee.  N.p.,  sportsmen  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fish  and  game  department 
have  lost  a  friend  of  great  stature  and  broad 
talents.  Bigness  was  the  quality  which  best 
characterized  this  extraordinary  Individual 
It  Included  not  only  his  capacity  to  accept 
people  as  they  really  are  and  make  due 
allowances  for  their  behavior,  but  vision  to 
place  their  goals  and  problems  and  motiva- 
tions In  true  perspective  and  to  take  the 
lead  In  devising  worthwhile  long-range  solu- 
tions. Part  of  the  framework  In  which  he 
saw  all  of  us  BO  clearly  was  the  natural 
world  around  us — the  woods  and  ponds  and 
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rivers,  the  game  and  fish  tiiat  Inhabit  them — 
which  he  deeply  loved.  Thus,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly gifted  to  shape  a  conservation  ethle 
for  New  Hampshire,  and  to  use  his  big  stnmg 
voice  and  colorful  personality  to  proclaim  it. 

Until  you  came  to  know  Parker  weU,  It 
was  easy  to  misread  him  for  be  cultlyated 
with  all  the  affectation  of  a  Harvard  man 
the  manner  of  an  original — a  rough  diamond 
talking  the  language  of  the  coiintryman. 
while  underneath  this  facade  was  a  sensitive 
and  sophisticated  person.  A  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  he  retained  through  life  much 
of  the  dedication  to  tbe  outdoors  which  la 
so  strong  a  part  of  that'  college's  tradition. 

As  editor  of  the  CarroU  County  Independ- 
ent, Parker  was  beet  known  to  thousands 
as  "Hank,  the  Meter  Reader."  in  which 
character  he  wrote  a  homespim  column  full 
of  pith  and  wisdom  as  weU  as  witticisms. 
As  local  Judge  In  the  Carroll  Coimty  court 
In  Ossipee,  he  dispensed  Justice  with  such 
a  human  flavor  as  to  change  the  life  pat- 
terns of  many  who  came  before  his  bench. 
MeanwhUe,  many  a  young  conservation  of- 
ficer learned  from  him  the  nidlments  of 
courtroom  procedure  and  strategy,  while 
charlatans  and  shyster  lawyers  found  they 
had  met  more  than  their  match. 

Stirred  to  action  by  tragic  hunting  acci- 
dents he  had  witnessed  or  Investigated, 
Parker  Merrow  became  the  originator  and 
counselor  for  the  department's  hunter  safety 
training  program,  lending  his  dramtlc  talents 
to  script  and  direct  two  vital  motion  pictures 
produced  to  aid  this  cause. 


Lie  Detector  Under  Fire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NXW    HAlCPSHatX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Increased  use  of  the  polygraph  or  lie  de- 
tector In  this  country  encourages  appre- 
hensions that  we  are  becoming  a  "big 
brother"  society.  This  intrusion  by  Ue 
detector  tests  into  personal  lives,  particu- 
larly by  the  Federal  Government,  should 
make  us  alert  to  the  possible  dangers  and 
injuries  that  these  investigations  can 
create.  It  is  agreed  that  the  polygraph 
is  only  as  good  as  the  integrity  and  abil- 
ity of  its  operator,  and  often  serious 
doubt  can  be  cast  on  the  flndliigs  of  the 
tests.  An  Incompetent  polygraph  oper- 
ator, for  example,  can  cause  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  reputations  and  careers  of 
innocent  citizens,  and  the  machine  can 
be  used  to  ferret  out  political  affiliations 
and  loyalties. 

Present  trends  In  the  use  of  polygraph 
should  be  studied  with  continuing  scru- 
tiny. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the 
April  29  editorial.  "Lie  Detector  Under 
Fire."  from  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Tele- 
grraph.  which  discusses  current  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  use  of  the 
polygraph : 

liix  Detxctok  Und^  Fike 

The  polygraph — or  what  most  people  call 
the  lie  detector — Is  under  fire  right  now.  giv- 
ing persons  on  both  sides  oi  the  question 
ample  opportiuilty  to  debate  the  moral  as- 
pects of  a  widespread  and  growing  Issue. 

While  national  attention  was  drawn  last 
year  to  the  Pentagon's  Ue  detectora  by  tbs 


threat  of  an  Air  Force  Inspector  general  to 
use  them  to  detect  the  source  of  a  news  leak, 
a  move  silked  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, emphasis  now  Is  on  Industry's  Increas- 
ing use  of  Instruments. 

Vanoe  Packard,  In  his  chilling  book,  "The 
Naked  Society,"  gives  an  Insight  Into  the  ter- 
Tttying  possibilities  posed  by  the  polygraph. 
A  leading  de4«ctlve  agency,  he  said,  reported 
It  had  quadrupled  Its  Ue  detector  business  In 
IB  months.  This  dlsclos\ire  Is  Just  another 
Indication  oi  the  considerable  Increase  In 
the  use  of  polygraphs  In  Industry  to  check  on 
employees  and  as  a  part  of  the  Interview 
process  for  Job  applicants. 

Not  only  are  they  used  just  to  lns\u-e  truth- 
ful answers  or  to  ferret  out  untruthful  ones, 
they  may  be  employed  to  check  out  previous 
political  affiliations  or,  for  Instance,  sex 
habits. 

The  practice  Is  becoming  so  widespread 
that  a  House  Information  Subcommittee  un- 
der ReiM'esentatlve  CoRNCLnrs  Gallaghes, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  began  holding 
hearings  aimed  at  developing  some  rules  to 
cover  operation  of  He  detectors.  The  con- 
gressional Interest  was  stirred  by  a  subcom- 
mittee survey  which  disclosed  that  during 
the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1063,  Federal  agen- 
cies performed  23,122  He  detector  tests. 

There  are  660  authorized  polygraph  opera- 
tors In  Government  whose  so-called  qualifi- 
cations range  from  a  high  school  diploma  to  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  persons  should  be  the  damage 
that  may  be  done  a  person's  reputation  and 
career  by  Improper  use  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  polygraph. 

Two  officials  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine  reported  In  the  technical 
journal  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion last  May  that  the  operators  of  polygraphs 
are  often  private  detectives  of  agencies  em- 
ployed to  keep  watch  over  employees.  Many 
of  these,  they  clsdmed,  are  Incompetent  to  In- 
terpret the  polygraph  charts  acciu-ately. 
They  cited  cases  to  prove  their  point. 

Almost  all  authorities  agree  that  the  poly- 
graph Is  only  as  good  as  the  Judgment  and  In- 
terpretation of  Its  operator.  The  American 
Academy  of  Polygraph  Examiners  Itself  Is 
pushing  for  State  licensing  laws  which  would 
weed  out  Incompetents  both  In  private  prac- 
tice and  Government  service. 

The  "big  brother"  approach  to  Government 
needs  to  be  examined  carefully,  for  poly- 
graphs are  only  a  part  of  the  whole  complex 
of  eavesdropping  In  both  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, including  wiretapping,  snot^lng, 
and,  as  the  latest  glnunlck  tAr  keeping  tab  on 
employees,  closed -circuit  television. 


Florida  "nmes-Union  Is  Award  Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Na- 
tion a  great  service  by  a  distinguished 
daily  newspaper.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flor- 
ida Times- Union,  of  Jacksonville.  Pla., 
has  been  named  winner  of  the  coveted 
Mental  Health  Bell  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health. 
Inc. 

The  national  award  is  made  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  year-round  edito- 
rial support  in  the  fight  against  mental 
Illness. 


Stanley  E.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Mental  Health  Association  of  Duval 
Coimty.  nominated  the  Times-Unkm, 
now  serving  its  9»th  year  of  publishing 
for  readers  through  Florida.  Georgia, 
and  the  South,  for  the  award.  The  un- 
selfish service  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Harry 
Gonzalez,  also  of  Jacksonville,  who  Is 
president  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Mental  Health,  and  all  members  of  these 
mental  health  groups,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  to  your  attention. 


Is  Pablic  Works  Spendinf  To  Rise? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOX7HI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  CURTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  now  made  clear  that  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  Federal  spending  for 
public  works  is  in  store  if  the  adminis- 
tration's program  of  tax  cuts  and  higher 
spending  falls  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  an  acceptable  level.  Once  again  the 
Democratic  administration  Is  prescribing 
the  wrong  ronedy  for  the  unemplosnnent 
problem.  It  is  doing  so  even  before  the 
ink  Is  hardly  dry  on  the  tax  cut  bill, 
which  at  one  time  was  presented  as  the 
panacea  for  all  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems, including  unemployment. 

In  its  lead  editorial  of  May  6.  the  New 
York  Times  pinpoints  what  is  wrong  with 
the  President's  public  works  spending 
approach  to  solving  unemployment.  The 
Times  says  that  an  across-the-board 
step-up  in  public  works  spending  would 
be  of  only  limited  help  in  absorbing  the 
unemployed. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
already  declining.  It  would  add  to  the  poten- 
tial inflationary  pressure  on  wages  and 
prices. 

As  the  Times  noted : 

Unemployment  has  many  stubborn  and 
complex  causes  that  cannot  be  eUmlnated  by 
the  once-and-for-all  remedies  of  tax  cuts  or 
public  works.  It  reqxUres  a  wide  assortment 
of  different  programs.  Mr.  Johnson's  hope 
of  achieving  fuU  employment  accompanied 
by  price  stability  depends  on  locating  and 
treating  the  many  varieties  of  unemploy- 
ment, not  on  a  single  massive  measure. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  Times  editorial  referred  to,  as  well  as 
an   article  from  the  Times  of  May   5 
quoting  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
public  works  spending,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  editorial  and  article  follow : 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times, 
Mays.  1964] 

Trxatiko  Unkmplotmknt 
President  Johnson   Is   wUllng   to  step  up 
spending  on  public  works  In  the  event  that 
tax  reductions  faU  to  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  not  abandoning  his  view 
that  the  tax  cut  Is  the  cure  for  whatever  alls 
the  economy;  he  stUl  stands  by  his  beUef 
that  It  will  result  in  full  employment,  fastsr 
growth,  equlllbrlxmi  In  the  Nation^  balaao* 
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York   (N.Y.)  Times,  May  5. 
1964^ 

TO  Public  Works — Pledges 

SFKIfDIMG    IF    ButtrNESS,    WiTR 

Pnn>  Jobs  roa  All 

Sdwln  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

,   May   4. — President   Johnson 

of  labor  leaders  tonight  that 

aided  by  the  tax  cut. 

about  f\ill  employment,  "we 

programs  of  public  works." 

devoted  moat  of  the  speech 

i^peal  to  labor  for  restraint 

to  prevent  another  round 


gave  a  strong  commitment  to 
Citing  the  case  of  West- 
there  is  practically  no  un- 
the   President   said.    "We    too 
with  modem  history." 


CITBS     LXGISLATIVK    BZQUXSTS 

lias  come,"  he  continued,  "for 

at  and  business  to  agree 

!  ^>lng  to  achieve — and  keep — 


the  major  -legislative  action 

Congress,  the  President  said : 

tliat  we  do  with  the  help  of  the 

cannot  employ  all  our  people, 

will  have  to  do  for  people 

tnterprtse  falls  to  do — we  will 

programs  of  public  works." 

first  pledge  of  its  kind  that 

given. 

theory   behind   the    tax  cut   Is 

private    economy    will 

about     full     employment 

for  expanded  Ctovemment 


expindlng 
bring 


nged 


the  Government's  hope  and 
m,  but  the  President's  state- 
left  no  doubt  that  he  would 
If  the  goal  of  full  employ - 
rtUBlve. 

to  the  union  leaders  for  re- 
wage  demands,  the  Preei- 


"I  do  not  believe  business  or  labor  want  a 
renewed  wage-price  spiral  any  more  than 
Barry  Ooldwater  wants  to  run  on  the  aame 
ticket  with  Neisoii  Rockefeller." 

The  President  again  defended  the  admin- 
istration's "guldeposts,"  which  call  for  wage 
Increasee  no  larger  than  the  average  rise  tn 
worker  productivity  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Over  the  last  5  years  the  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity has  averaged  3.3  percent  a  year. 

"You  must  remember."  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
"and  we  must  never  forget  that  the  econcmiy 
cannot  abatn-b  big  cost  increasee  and  big 
price  Increases  without  endangering  our 
progress." 

He  said  that  in  recent  years  both  business 
and  labor  had  exercised  "good  Judgment  and 
patriotism  \inexcelled  In  our  economic  his- 
tory."    But  be  added: 

"As  demand  increases  and  unemployment 
falls,  managers  will  be  tempted  to  raise 
prices — in  spite  of  already  high  profits  and 
continuing  excess  capacity — and  unions  will 
be  tempted  to  force  wages  up  faster  than 
productivity — in  spite  of  already  high  wages 
and  continuing  excessive  unemplo3rinent." 

He  warned  that  a  renewal  of  the  wage- 
price  spiral  would  Jeopardize  the  competi- 
tive gains  made  by  the  United  Statee  tn 
world  markets  In  recent  years. 

And  he  added.  "The  case  for  tightening 
credit  and  boosting  interest  rates  would  be- 
come stronger — and  the  result  could  well  be 
a  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  economic  expan- 
sion." 

Sixty-one  labor  leaders  and  their  wives 
were  the  President's  guests  at  a  White  House 
dinner  like  that  for  business  leaders  last 
week. 

The  same  Cabinet  members  and  their  wives 
that  attended  the  business  affair  were  at 
tonight's  dinner.  They  were  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense;  Douglas 
Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  W. 
WlUard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor 


Israel  IndepeDdcBce  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  iLLurois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
14  marks  the  16th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Israel  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  this  relatively  new  inde- 
pendent nation  and  commend  them  for 
their  splendid  achievements.  Through- 
out history  the  Israelites  have  been  sub- 
jected to  persecution  and  tyranny,  but 
they  have  always  had  the  ambition  and 
courage  to  rise  from  the  smoldering  ashes 
of  hate  and  tyranny. 

This  has  been  'accomplished  by  the 
hard  work  and  ingenuity  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  task  has  not  been  easy, 
but  they  are  now  beginning  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

I  am  proud  that  as  a  citizen  of  our 
great  land  our  Nation  has  helped  in  a 
small  measure  to  make  Israel  what  it  is 
today. 

It  is  ovir  hope  that  the  nation  of  Israel 
wiU  continue  to  progress  and  that  the 
friendship  existing  between  our  two  na- 
tions shaU  continue  in  harmony  and 
peace. 


The  Dodble  Statadard  in  the  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TWXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
history  of  UU.  Intervention  Is  a  sorry 
story  of  action  against  the  Western  na- 
tions. There  is  never  any  move  on  the 
part  of  the  UJW.  when  atrocities  are  com- 
mitted In  Communist  countries.  There 
Is  no  outcry  when  free  governments  are 
overthrown  in  the  newly  emerging  Afri- 
can nations  and  «re  superceded  by  police 
states  and  bloody-handed  dictators. 

"The  full  ix)wer  of  the  UJiI.  Is  thrown 
into  forcing  integration  in  South  Africa, 
but  no  voice  Is  raised  in  the-ni^.  against 
those  nations  which  practice,  with  the 
utmost  brutality,  black  supremacy. 

The  U  JJ.  caimot  be  a  responsible  inter- 
national organization  in  support  of  peace 
if  it  continues  irresponsible  policies  and 
winks  at  lawlessness,  aggression,  murder 
and  other  reckless  acts  if  such  acts  are 
committed  by  the  right  countries  in  the 
lexicon  of  the  U.N. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  the  U.N.  and  to  bear  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  financial  burden, 
we  had  better  demand  some  new  rules 
and  we  should  start  with  a  demand  that 
all  member  nations  live  up  to  the  charter. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  1 1  reminds  us  how 
irresponsible  the  policies  of  the  U.N.  are. 
CoNSPixACT  Against  RESPONsiBiLrrr 

For  many  months  the  United  Nations  has 
resoimded  with  bitter  denunciations  of  South 
Africa's  racial  policies.  Now  a  U.N.  panel 
has  recommended  calling  a  convention  of  all 
South  African  racial  groups  to  work  out  bet- 
ter political  and  economic  conditions  for  the 
nonwhltes.  If  this  Is  not  done  by  a  fixed 
time,  the  group  advocates  economic  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa. 

The  panel's  effort  appears  to  be  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  The  convention  Idea  can 
get  only  a  chill  reception  from  the  South 
African  Oovemment.  It  will  not  satisfy  the 
newly  Independent  African  states;  at  vari- 
ous times  they  have  demanded  not  only 
sanctions  but  expulsion  of  South  Africa  from 
the  U.N.  and  the  raising  of  an  African  army 
to  liberate  the  victims  of  apartheid,  or  seg- 
regation. 

So  the  threat  of  some  kind  of  U.N.  dis- 
ciplinary action  remains.  It  Is  a  proepect 
that  should  trouble  all  who  care  to  think 
seriously  about  the  U.N.  and  the  United 
States'  relationship  to  that  organization. 

Not  that  many  people  would  try  to  defend 
apartheid;  it  is  white  supremacy  pure  and 
simple,  with  some  of  the  trappings  of  n 
police  state.  Nor  Is  It  proper  to  compare  it 
with  the  racial  conflict  In  this  country.  There 
segregation  Is  official  policy;  here  It  is  against 
official  policy. 

It  should  be  possible,  however,  to  under- 
stand how  white  South  Africa  got  into  its 
dilemma.  "IThe  whites  are  not  colonialists; 
they  settled  a  wilderness  generations  ago  and 
built  a  thriving  nation  out  of  It.  Today  they 
are  greatly  outnumbered  by  nonwhltes.  The 
highly  critical  outsiders  might  ask  them- 
selves how  they  would  find  a  Just  solution 
in  that  sit\iation. 

It  should  also  be  possible  to  understand 
the  feeling  of  Isolation  the  South  African 
has   today,   whether   he    favors   or    opposes 
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apartheid.  He  believes,  and  we  think  o<»'- 
rectly,  that  his  nation  is  being  most  unjustly 
discriminated  against  in  all  the  furor 
drun^med  up  by  the  Afto-Aslaa  bloc  in  the 
U.N.  C.  W.  de  Klewiet.  former  president  of 
the  University  ot  RoolMster,  p«Ms  it  well  in  an 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  magaains : 

"South  Africans  of  all  degrees  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  suoceas  of  the  diplo- 
matic generalship  of  the  Afro-Asian  Moc, 
when  BO  many  fingers  can  be  pointed  at  the 
generals  themselves. 

"Dictatorship  in  Ohana  and  the  Sudan,  the 
tragedy  of  tribal  massacres  In  the  Congo, 
bloody  strife  in  Zanzibar,  the  perversion  of 
one  democratic  system  after  another  Into  a 
one-party  government,  arrests  and  expul- 
sions of  dissenting  leaders  without  pretense 
of  trial  by  law — what  title  do  these  facts  give 
African  spokesmen  at  the  United  Nations  to 
talk  about  the  police  state  In  South  Africa?" 

Needless  to  say,  no  U.N.  voice  is  raised 
against  these  brutalities  and  injustices;  when 
the  U.N.  went  into  the  Congo,  it  was  to  crush 
the  pro- Western  regime  in  Katanga  Province. 

The  hypocrisy  does  not  end  there.  Who 
suggests  disciplinary  action  against  India  for 
its  still  highly  discriminatory  caste  system? 
When  has  the  U.N.  moved  against  the  C(xn- 
munist  nations  for  their  political  repressions 
and  crimes? 

In  point  of  fcujt,  the  U.N.  should  not  be 
engaging  in  such  activities,  any  more  than 
It  should  be  plotting  reprisals  against  South 
Africa.  What  a  nation  does  in  its  own  house, 
however  distasteful  to  outsiders,  is  not  the 
business  of  U  Jf .  busybodles. 

But  all  nations  should  be  able  to  see  how 
the  UJT.  can  move  against  them  if  it  is  so 
Inspired.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
the  Afro- Asian  zealots  one  day  demanding, 
action  against  the  United  States  because 
segregation  exists  even  though  It  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Oovemment.  And  the  U.N., 
though  powerless  to  make  peace,  is  unfor- 
tunately not  powerless  to  make  trouble. 

Meantime  the  conspiracy  against  Squth 
Africa  Is  a  sign  of  the  dangeroiis  degenera- 
tion of  the  UJf .  It  is  not  only  that  hypocrisy 
has  been  made  a  virtue;  It  is  that  the  or- 
ganization Is  getting  out  of  hand. 

The  United  States  should  have  no  part  in 
any  reprisals.  It  should,  however,  give 
thought  to  the  implications  of  this  spectacle 
of  Irresponsibility. 


Groand  Transportation  Service  at  Wash- 
iofton  National  Airport  and  Dnllet 
International  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  air  travel.  Now  that  we 
are  approaching  the  era  of  the  super- 
sonic plane,  a  time  when  travelers  can 
board  an  airplane  in  New  York  and  beat 
the  clock  on  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  we  have  spent  in  re- 
search is  being  returned  in  the  form  of 
this  marvel  known  as  supersonic  speed. 

Unfortunately  the  speed  of  airtravel 
has  not  been  matched  by  the  ground 
service  provided  at  various  airports 
throughout  the  United  States.    There  is 


one,  however,  in  our  great  Nation's  Capi- 
tol that  has  done  a  fine,  outstanding  job 
in  tnuisportlng  air  travelers  to  and  from 
the  Metropolitan  areas  to  both  National 
and  the  famed  International  Airport.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  use  the  ground 
service  provided  by  Airport  Transport. 
Inc.,  and  in  traveling  throughout  the 
country  it  is  hard  to  find  another  ground 
service  that  offers  the  courtesy  and  eflfl- 
ciency  of  travel  as  provided  by  Airport 
Transport,  Inc.  My  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  private  industry  and  private 
investment  in  keeping  abreast  of  our 
supersonic  age. 

I  am  inserting  for  the  Record  some 
little  known  facts  regarding  Airport 
Transport,  Inc. : 

Ground  Transportation  Service  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport 

Since  the  opening  of  Washington  National 
Airport  in  May  1941,  Airport  Transport,  Inc. 
has  operated  the  ground  transportation  serv- 
ice. The  original  contract  with  the  UJS. 
Oovernment  was  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  necesscuy  to  bid 
many  times  against  other  applicants  for  a 
new  contract  with  the  Ctovernment.  The 
provision  of  the  same  exclusive  service  for 
Dulles  International  Airport  was  added  to 
our  contract  in  1960. 

EARLT    operation 

The  company  commenced  operation  with 
the  haphazard  system  prevailing  in  the 
Washington  area  then  and  now.  Each  driver 
was  an  independent  contractor,  owning  or 
renting  his  own  vehicle.  Under  this  system 
It  proved  completely  impossible  to  have  taxi- 
cabs  available  at  the  airport  at  all  times. 
The  whim  of  the  driver  or  his  desire  for 
extra  earnings  elseWhere  often  resulted  in 
airline  passengers  waiting  long  periods  at  the 
airport  for  transportation. 

CONTROL    ESTABLISHED 

To  correct  this  stiuation,  the  company 
stationed  dispatchers  at  terminal  doors, 
hired  its  own  drivers  and  provided  security 
through  guaranteed  salaries,  paid  vacations, 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Today,  Airp<»-t 
Transport  has  establKied  an  organization  of 
personnel  and  service  second  to  none. 

TODAY'S   TRAVELINO   PUBLIC 

The  demand  for  taxicah  service  from 
Washington  National  Airport  has  Increased 
steadily  over  the  years.  Thus,  while  the 
number  ot  passengers  using  limousine  serv- 
ice has  incre<ued  because  of  the  greater  ca- 
pacity of  the  vehl(dee  used,  the  fleet  of 
limousines  Itself  is  only  slightly  larger. 
However,  the  metered  taxicab  fleet  has  in- 
creased mc»e  than  tenfold  and  approximate- 
ly 106  cabs  are  now  In  cq}«^tlon  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.  The  company  has 
proven  Its  ability  to  handle  normal  traffic 
even  at  peak  periods  and  places  additional 
equipment  in  operation  as  needed. 

SATETT    AND    EmCIXNCT 

The  company  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing safety  record,  having  won  several  na- 
tional safety  contests.  The  courtesy,  effici- 
ency and  neat  uniform  appearance  of  Its 
operators  have  set  new  high  standards  in 
Washington.  Airport  Transport's  famed 
preventive  maintenance  system  has  resulted 
In  service  without  delay,  discomfort  or  dan- 
ger. 

Pares  and  operations  of  Air  Transport  are 
regulated  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit   Commission. 

THE  CUXSXNT  RECORD 

The  latest  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, dated  August  36,  1960.  covers  both 
Washington  National  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airports.    As  with  all  previous  con- 


tracts,  this  was  awarded  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis  after  negotiation  with  several  bid- 
ders. Airport  Transport.  Inc.  has  a  current 
total  investment  in  taxicabs,  limousines, 
motor  coaches  and  other  equipment  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,600,000.  This  Is  significant  ex- 
posure when  it  is  realized  that  the  company 
contracts  run  only  for  a  8-year  period. 

CONSTANT  SERVICE 

The  contract  with  Airport  Transport  has 
insured  uninterrupted,  24-hour,  ■  raln-or- 
shine  service  to  office,  home  or  hotel. 

AMPLE   INSURANCE    PROTECTION PLUS 

Airport  Transport  passengers  have  bene- 
fited in  other  ways  not  always  apparent  to 
them.  The  Vehicles  are  covered  by  $260,- 
000/(2  million  liability  Insurance — not  the 
mere  $10,000/$20,000  which  is  required  by 
District  and  WMATC  regulations  and  is  the 
coverage  limit  of  almost  all  District  cabs. 

EMPLOYMENT   POLICY 

The  company  adheres  to  strict  standards  In 
Its  driver  selection  program.  Applicants  for 
driver  Jobs  fill  out  a  detailed  personnel 
questionnaire  form,  and  all  background  and 
references  are  carefully  checked.  After  ac- 
ceptance, drivers  receive  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  a  driver-training  course.  In  addi- 
tion. Airport  Transport  has  a  full-time  safe- 
ty director  who  holds  regular  meetings  com- 
plete with  safety  movies,  guest  speakers,  and 
the  presentation  of  safety  awards  won 
through  a  liberal  driver  Incentive  program. 
At  least  half  of  our  employees  have  been 
with  Airport  Transport  for  6  years  or  more, 
a  great  numb«'  for  10  to  15  years  and  many 
for  over  20  years.  Management  personnel, 
for  the  most  part,  have  advanced  from  the 
ranks. 

Our  drivers — 450  of  them — are  members  of 
the  Airport  Transportation  Independent 
Operators  Union  and  have  developed  se- 
curity, fair  wages,  paid  vacations  and  many 
other  fringe  benefits. 

GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1962,  under 
the  terms  of  its  contract,  Alri>ort  Transport 
paid  over  $324,000  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  ciurently  paying  at  the  rate  of 
$425.0000.  Nearly  $3  million  In  franchise 
fees  has  been  paid  the  Oovemment  during 
the  past  22  years. 

PLANNED    EQUIPMENT    REPLACEMENT    CYCLE 

Airport  Transport  has  a  planned  3-year  re- 
placement cycle  in  its  fieet  and  rarely  has 
vehicles  older  than  3  years.  The  company 
takes  advantage  of  every  technical  improve- 
ment and  assists  In  the  development  of  spe- 
cial-purpose vehicles  to  provide  the  comfort 
and  safety  necessary  for  the  aiiport  pas- 
sengers. 

DISPATCHED  PASSENGEB  MOVES 

Airport  Transport  provides  a  dispatching 
service  at  four  different  exits  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  under  the  terms 
of  its  contract  with  tiie  FAA,  such  coverage 
Is  furnished  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
and  passengers  are  greeted  and  directed  Into 
vehicles  by  carfully  trained,  uniformed  dis- 
patchers. 

DULLES    INTERNATIONAL    AIRPORT DOWNTOWN 

TERMINAL 

Express  bus  and  limousine  service  from 
Dulles  to  our  downtown  airlines  terminal  at 
12th  and  K  Streets  NW.,  to  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  to  otir  suburban  termi- 
nals in  Bethesda,  Silver  Spring,  and  Wheaton 
is  provided  tor  every  flight  arrival.  The  use 
of  our  dovnitown  terminal  guarantees  flight 
connections  tor  all  departures  and  our  bag- 
gage check-through  service  and  seat  ^ign- 
ments  permit  passengers  to  board  their  Jet 
plane  immediately  upon  arrival  at  Dulles 
Airport  and  claim  baggage  at  their  ultimate 
destination.  Indivldtialized  taxicab  service  is 
also  available  from  Dulles  as  well  as  llmou- 
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MENDEL  RIVERS 


IOX7TR   CABOUirA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thwrsi  lay.  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERf  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
our  Military  Sstablishment  is  of  little 
or  no  importAnce  in  modem  society; 
they  wonder  a^  its  necessity. 

It  is  time  that  we  all  learned  that  a 
trained  corps  >f  professional  officers  is 
wsaential  to  t  tie  preservation  of  our 
democracy  an(  1  to  the  survival  of  our 
freedom. 

The  Honorat  le  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  our 
great  Secretan  of  the  Air  Force,  gave  a 
brilliant  exposition  of  this  subject  at 
this  year's  Ar  ned  Forces  Day  dinner, 
held  on  May  ! ;.  1964.  The  text  of  his 
speech  follows: 
AnnsTBS  rr  Hom  .  Edgxnk  M.  Zuckzxt,  Seckx- 

TAST     or     THB     AlX     FOBCX.     AZMXD     FoSCXS 

DufirB.  Wash  Mc-roif .  D.C.,  ICat  8.  1964 

Tills  Is  an  o  scaston  when  the  military 
security  of  the  Nation  Is  uppermost  In  our 
minds.  I  want  t  >  take  advantage  of  it  to  call 
atentlon  to  an  ■  psect  of  long-term  national 
defense  which  n  Ay  suffer  from  lack  of  rec- 
ognition of  Its  u  iportance. 

ICy  concern  st  nns  from  the  fact  that  for 
as  far  ahead  as  ve  can  see  Into  the  future, 
an  effective  mil  tary  establishment  wlU  be 
an  MswntlBl  structural  member  of  a  free 
society.  FreedoE  i  cannot  be  left  ixnattended 
by  the  strength  o  protect  It  and  democracy 
caiuiot  work  unj  ess  It  Is  kept  safe  from  the 
violence  of  war. 

In  making  an  aU-out  effort  to  lessen  the 
tenlsoiBS  whldl  c  ui  be  a  prelude  to  war.  we 
must  not  forget  ibmt  our  surest  and  perhaps 
th*  ultlmat*  guirantes  agakist  war  Is  the 
xaady  and  rsspoi  islvs  military  power  to.  de- 
tend  ourselves  ai  d  oar  allies. 

Tbsr*  is  no  mch  thing  as  ready  and  re- 


sponsive military  power  In  today's  world 
without  a  corps  of  qualified  professional 
people.  They  are  people  who  have  dedicated 
their  knowledfis,  their  energies,  and  their 
lives  to  the  demands  ot  mUltary  service  tn 
an  age  of  coastant  sook>logloal  ehanga  and 
technological  advanoemenu. 

It  Is  the  ssssoos  of  military  service  to  a 
free  society  that  not  only  Ufe  Itself  but  life- 
long devotion  to  duty  Is  expected  aad  exacted 
by  the  society  being  served. 

But  If  we  expect  this  obligation  and  re- 
sponse from  our  military  people,  the  Nation 
must  return  the  same. 

Initiative,  intelligence,  courage,  industry, 
and  discipline  are  expected  of  the  people  who 
^ar  the  Nation's  unlforma.  These  quali- 
ties, however,  hardly  flourish  In  a  climate  of 
complaint  about  such  things  as  amenities 
which  have  been  provided  for  many  years 
as  a  minor  form  of  economic  redress. 

Educational  opportunities,  pay  schedules 
In  step  with  economic  progress,  decent  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  and  confidence  in  a  stable 
system  of  promotion  and  retirement — these 
are  the  things  a  wise  nation  should  recognize 
as  the  essentials  of  a  constructive  environ- 
ment for  military  professionalism. 

The  provision  of  these  things  and  the  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
fessional military  obligation  are  the  marks 
of  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

More  than  that,  they  are  good  business. 
Anyone  will  recognize  the  waste  involved  in 
losing  good  people — people  In  whom  we  have 
Invested  heavily  In  both  training  and  experi- 
ence. 

This  is  not  something  to  be  thought  of  In 
terms  of  fiscal  years,  congressional  blen- 
nlums,  nor  presidential  administrations.  It 
Is  a  matter  for  continuing  consideration  ex- 
tending to  decades  and  generations.  Has  It 
occiured  to  you  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force — as  well  as  the  other  services — In 
the  year  2000  should  be  entering  the  person- 
nel system  next  year?  I  am  concerned  about 
what  kind  of  man  he  will  be  when  he  reaches 
the  top,  since  It  will  depend  upon  what  kind 
of  environment  we  provide  for  his  profes- 
sional development. 

It  Is  already  and  necessarily  a  different 
environment  from  that  In  which  past  mili- 
tary leaders  have  grown  up.  The  Job  Is 
tougher  because  of  the  policy  course  on 
which  the  Nation  has^mbarked.  It  Is  the 
very  dlfllc\ilt  course  of  pursuing  peace  with 
Justice  by  maintaining  a  war-ready  Military 
Establishment  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 

We  support  a  United  Nations  type  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  because  It  is  con- 
sistent with  oiu-  national  Ideals  and  our  con- 
cept of  civilization,  but  it  takes  real  military 
strength  to  back  this  kind  of  undertaking. 

Effective  military  strength  can  be  had  only 
by  recognition  and  practice  both  within  the 
military  profesklon  and  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  of  their  Interdependence  and 
their  obligations  to  each  other. 

Tonight,  we  salute  the  people  selected  from 
among  us  wBo  provide  that  military  strength 
which  enables  us  to  act  like  Americans  on 
the  world  stage.  Let's  make  siu-e  we  also  act 
like  Americans  In  our  treatment  of  profes- 
-^ooal  military  people  at  home. 


This  Is  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.19*4 

Mr.  ALQER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  taking;  over  individ- 


ual homes  to  relocate  families  into  resi- 
denUal  districts.  Although  some  of  us 
warned  months  ago  that  this  would  hap- 
pen, there  were  those  who  laughed  it 
off.  Now  it  has  happened.  TliiB  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  public  housing. 

A  story  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  May  13,  1964,  says  that  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  relocating  50  large  fami- 
lies in  private  rented  houses.  Now  you 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  pick  your  neigh- 
borhood or  choose  your  neighbors — the 
Government  is  going  to  decide  on  the 
makeup  of  residential  areas. 

I  wonder  how  far  the  social  planners 
will  go  before  the  American  people  be- 
come fully  aware  of  what  a  planned 
economy  and  an  expanding  welfare  state 
is  going  to  mean  to  every  American  citi- 

The  News  article  follows: 
HoTTBora 

Under  a  new  public  housing  plan,  50  large 
families  have  been  relocated  by  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  In  private  rented 
houses  scattered  throughout  Washington.  In 
the  pilot  project  each  tenant  pays  $06  of  the 
♦©0  cost.    NCHA  pays  the  difference. 


A  Reclamation  Profram  Is  Needed  for 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14,  1964 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  1964,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  held  Its  national  natural 
resources  conference  at  Wichita,  Kans. 
The  conference  was  privileged  to  have  as 
its  guest  speaker  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  P.  Saylor,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Congressman  Baylor's  address,  touch- 
ing upon  the  various  aspects  of  water 
legislation  is  clear,  concise,  and  most  in- 
teresting. It  should  be  required  reading 
for  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  would  like  to  include  Con- 
gressman Saylor's  address,  as  follows: 

A    RKXAICATION    PaOGKAM    Is   NXKDKD    FOB 

Reclamation 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  P.  Satlor, 
Member  of  Congress,  before  the  National 
Natural  Resources  Conference.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Wichita,  Kans., 
March  23,  1964) 

When  my  good  friend  John  Taylor  asked 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  this  fine  con- 
ference meeting,  he  said  he  wanted  me  to 
"cover  the  waterfront."  But,  to  do  an  ade- 
quate Job  of  covering  all  the  various  aspects 
of  water  legislation  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned In  the  Congress  would  take  more  time 
than  we  have  avaUable  today.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  wUl  confine  most  of  my  remarks  to  the 
reclamation  program.  However,  before  get- 
ting down  to  the  specifics  of  that  program 
about  which  I  want  to  share  some  thoughts 
with  you,  let  me  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  highlight  a  few  pieces  of  pending  leglsU- 
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tlon  In  which  you  may  have  some  Interest. 

First,  let's  look  at  H.R.  9032,  known  as 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 
As  you  all  know,  this  bill  was  Introduced  by 
my  very  good  friend  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
Wayne  Aspinall. 

Let  me  say  here,  as  an  aside,  that  I  think 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  Wayne  Aspinall 
as  our  committee  chairman  because  of  his 
sincerity  and  Integrity.  I  will  admit  that 
sonietlmes  I  find  It  necessary  to  fire  his  re- 
trorockets  when  he  Is  In  orbit  on  some  of 
these  Federal  programs  and  bring  him  back 
down  to  earth  a  bit;  but,  by  and  large,  we 
have  usually  enjoyed  a  cordial  working 
relationship. 

With  those  kudos  behind  us.  H.R.  9032 
was  written  to  provide  uniform  policies  and 
a  fixed  formula  with  respect  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  research 
projects  and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  authority  for  development  of 
reclamation  projects  under  his  control. 

It  was  felt  that  some  kind  of  legislation 
was  needed  because  the  applications  of  rec- 
reation benefits  to  water  projects  had  been 
developing  In  a  somewhat  helter-skelter  way 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  was  no  clear 
and  definitive  congressional  expression  of 
policy  giildlng  the  Department  of  the  Interln- 
In  this  matter.  The  Interior  Committee  or- 
dered the  blU  favorably  reported,  with 
amendments,  on  February  19  of  this  year 
and  It  Is  now  pending  on  the  House  Union 
Calendar. 

H.R.  9033  is  significant  because  the  func- 
tions for  which  benefits  may  be  Included  in 
the  evaluation  of  any  given  water  resovux:e 
project  are  Just  as  Important  as  the  func- 
tions to  which  costs  may  be  allocated  In 
apportioning  the  cost  of  Joint-use  facilities. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  an  Increase  in 
the  functions  for  which  benefits  may  be  In- 
cluded correspondingly  Increases  the  like- 
lihood that  the  project  which  may  have  pre- 
viously been  unfeasible  may  now  be  feas- 
ible— In  Yhat  benefits  will  exceed  oosts.  This 
is  particularly  true  If  the  added  benefits  does 
not  Involve  a  commensurate  Increase  In  oost. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  In- 
clusion of  added  functions  to  which  joint 
costs  may  be  allocated  has  a  different  and 
distinct  Impact  on  the  price  to  l^e  charged 
for  any  hydroelectric  power  produced  In  the 
operation  of  a  p>roJect. 

In  terms  of  the  general  purpose,  I  think 
this  legislation  may  bring  some  degree  of 
order  out  of  the  chaos  now  existing  relative 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdlife  benefits. 
There  are,  however,  some  shortcomings  of 
the  bin  which  should  be  kept  In  mind.  For 
example,  the  formula  concerning  joint  costs 
together  with  the  provisions  for  nonrelm- 
b\irsable  allocations  of  other  costs  can  lead 
to  excessive  assigiunents  of  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  far  beyond  an]rthlng  we 
have  seen  before.  In  addition.  It  would 
seem  that  the  provisions  of  recreation  facili- 
ties by  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
looked  at  from  an  overall  standpoint  and 
each  proposed  recreation  facility  should  be 
weighed  In  terms  of  priority  with  other 
needed  recreation  facilities.  Furthermore, 
recreation  benefits  should  not  be  used  as  a 
ruse  for  making  projects  possible  which 
would  otherwise  be  unfeasible. 

There  Is  an  amendment  added  by  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  and 
approved  by  the  full  committee  on  which  I 
find  myself  In  disagreement  with  my  chair- 
man; and  I  wUl  do  my  utmost  to  have  It 
changed  on  the  House  floor.  This  amend - 
menit  Is  found  In  section  2  of  the  bill  and 
would  prohibit  appropriation  of  funds  for 
construction  of  recreational  facilities  or  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  recreational  purposes 
which  have  not  been  specifically  authorized 
prevloiisly  at  existing  Federal  water  resoxirce 
projects  without  further  negative  action  by 
the  Congress.     Either  the  House  or  Senate 


Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
or  both,  would  liave  60  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mits a  report  on  a  proposed  recreational  de- 
velopment In  which  to  disapprove  of  any 
such  proposed  develc^ment.  If  either  com- 
mittee does  not  disapprove  the  proposed  de- 
velopment within  the  60-day  period,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  proceed 
with  an  appropriation  request. 

While  I  firmly  believe  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  authorization  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  or  the  purchase  of  land 
for  recreational  facilities  at  projects  already 
authorized,  this  authority  should  be  granted 
by  a  positive  act  of  the  Congress  rather 
than  by  a  negative  veto  by  congressional 
conunlttees. 

This  same  basic  Issue  of  positive  congres- 
sional action — rather  than  negative  congres- 
sional or  committee  veto — Is  also  Involved 
in  such  Important  Issues  as  the  Westland 
amendment  to  the  Northwest  regional  pref- 
erence bill  and  the  proviso  added  by  our 
committee  recently  to  the  Missouri  River 
basin  authorization  bill  requiring  authoriza- 
tion or  reauthorization  of  any  new  projects 
in  the  Missouri  River  basin. 

During  consideration  of  the  Missouri  River 
basin  authorization  Mil  by  our  committee, 
my  distinguished  chairman  was  rather  In- 
sistent upon  the  proviso  requiring  afiOrma- 
tlve  reauthorization  and  he  pol|ited  out — 
I  think  I  can  quote  him  exactiy-^"I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  absolutely 
consistent  In  our  approach  to  other  proj- 
ects." By  the  same  token,  I  cannot  see  why 
we  should  not  be  absolutely  consistent  in 
our  approach  to  other  legislative  proposals 
requiring  affirmative  congressional  action. 

Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time  in  con- 
sideration of  HJEl.  9033,  I  will  suggest  this 
provision  be  changed  to  require  positive  con- 
gressional authorization  rather  than  express- 
ing a  negative  congressional  veto.  It  Is  my 
sincere  wish  that  my  chairman  will  see  his 
way  cleisr  to  support  my  efforts  to  be  con- 
sistent. 

I  have  only  a  couple  of  things  to  say 
about  other  water  bills  In  which  you  may 
have  an  Interest.  The  first  one  Is  S.  1111,  the 
Water  Resovirces  Planning  Act  on  which  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 
of  our  c<Mnmlttee  is  holding  hearings  today 
and  tranorrow.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
last  December  4. 

Basically  this  legislation  would  establish 
a  Water  Resources  Council  to  formulate,  for 
presidential  approval,  standards  of  evalua- 
tion and  appraisal  for  Federal  water  re- 
sources projects.  It  also  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  river  basin  commissions  and 
authorizes  a  Federal  grants-in-aid  program 
to  assist  States  In  water  resources  planning. 

This  problem  of  water  resources  planning 
on  a  broad  basis  has  been  considered  by 
several  different  groups  in  recent  years  and 
many  recommendations  have  been  made 
such  as  the  Second  Hoover  Commission  In 
1955,  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Water  Resources  Policy  In  1956,  and  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  In  1961.  Legislation  has  also  been 
considered  on  this  general  problem  In 
previous  sessions  of  Congress,  but  no  final 
action  has  been  taken.  Personally,  I  hope 
this  bin  will  also  never  receive  final  approval 
because  I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  proper 
answer  for  the  problem. 

Next,  the  water  research  center  bill.  S.  2, 
would  establish  water  research  centers  at 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities  to 
stimulate  water  research  and  to  promote  a 
national  program  of  water  research.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  April  and 
by  our  committee  early  this  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  Rules  Committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  grant  us  a  rule  on  this  bill. 
For  this  reason  Its  future  Is  somewhat  In 
doubt. 

Now  let's  talk  about  reclamation. 


I  think  the  time  has  come  for  all  erf  us  to 
realize  that  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  a 
reclamation  program  for  reclamation. 
What  do  I  mean  by  that? 

The  Federal  reclamation  program  was  be- 
gun over  half  a  century  ago  for  the  basic 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  arid,  barren  lands 
of  the  West  In  order  to  make  them  more 
productive.  In  the  Insulng  decades,  and 
particularly  In  the  past  few  years,  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  the  bureaucrats  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  wandered 
so  far  afield  from  this  basic  goal  that  It 
seems  reclamation  has  become  of  only  Inci- 
dental Importance.  The  present  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  become  so 
preoccupied  with  attempts  to  develop  un- 
necessary hydroelectric  power  projects  and 
Federal  power  transmission  grids  that  their 
thinking  has  become  as  arid  and  barren  as 
the  western  lands  they  were  formerly 
charged  with  reclaiming.  As  a  result  of  this, 
and  other  unfortunate  policies,  there  Is  a 
serious  danger  of  the  honest  reclamation  pro- 
gram falling  Into  disrepute  with  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  thinking  In- 
dividuals. In  fact,  at  a  recent  hearing  be- 
fore our  committee,  one  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
suggested  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  change 
Its  name  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Power. 
For  this  reason  I  repeat,  a  reclamation  pro- 
gram Is  needed  to  reclaim  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  Its  original  purpose  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  might  be  taken 
would  be  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
clarify  the  amortization  of  the  Irrigation  por- 
tion of  multiple-purpose  hydro  developments 
In  order  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  This  problem  was  recently 
brought  to  mind  again  when  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  was  having 
hearings  on  HK.  3672  to  authorize  the  Sav- 
ery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwlck  Park,  and  Frultiand 
Mesa  reclamation  projects.  In  questioning 
Mr.  F.  M.  Clinton,  a  regional  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  about  Savery-Pot 
Hook,  I  pointed  out  that  of  the  $15  million 
allocated  to  irrigation  in  the  project  almost 
S13  million  would  have  to  be  repaid  by  power 
revenues.  Mr.  Clinton  Indicated  the  first 
need  for  funds  from  power  revenues  to  cover 
this  Irrigation  obligation  would  not  be  re- 
quired until  60  years  after  the  end  of  a  10- 
yeai  development  period  or  until  the  year 
a024. 

To  this  statement  I  replied,  "What  you  are 
telling  this  committee  and  the  Congress,  In 
other  words.  Is  that  from  now  until  2034.  the 
$12,910,000  will  be  loaned  to  this  project  free 
of  Interest."  And  Mr.  Clinton  answered  In 
the  affirmative. 

In  other  wcH-ds.  this  means  that  for  60 
years  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
subsidizing  the  Interest  pajrments  on  that 
$13  million  worth  of  Irrigation  facilities  In 
the  projects  for  a  small  group  of  people  who 
will  dlrectiy  benefit.  Savery-Pot  Hook  Is  only 
one  of  the  three  projects  In  question,  but  this 
same  principle  of  subsidy  applies  to  almost 
every  Federal  project  In  the  West. 

When  the  reclamation  program  first  began, 
the  irrigators  who  would  benefit  directly 
were  required  to  repay  the  total  allocated 
costs  In  a  10-year  period  without  Interest. 
But,  through  a  series  of  subsequent  acts  of 
Congress,  we  have  now  arrived  at  this  point 
where  they  repay  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Irrigation  costs  allocation  still  without  In- 
terest, In  50  years  plus  a  10-year  development 
period.  The  remainder — and  usually  this  is 
by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the  irrigation 
allocation — Is  repaid  from  power  revenues 
and  still  this  Is  without  interest.  Fre- 
quently the  actlcipated  revenues  from 
Irrigation  are  not  adequate  to  repay 
oosts  allocable  to  Irrigation.  Accordingly  the 
Irrigation  costs  beyond  the  ability  of  water 
users  to  repay  must  be  paid  by  revenues  from 
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there  can  be  Uttle  Justification  In  my  mind 
for  the  c<xitlntiatlon  of  the  policy  of  charg- 
ing no  interest  on  the  portion  of  the  Irriga- 
tion coets  which  Is  repaid  from  power  reve- 
nues. It  U  all  right  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  charge  no  Interest  to  the  water 
lisers  for  the  small  part  of  the  allocation 
which  they  must  repay.  But.  I  propose  that 
the  repayment  formula  be  further  changed 
to  require  an  Interest  charge  be  placed  on 
the  amount  of  the  Irrigation  cost  allocation 
of  any  Federal  water  project  which  must  be 
repaid  from  power  revenues.  This  Interest 
charge  should  be  IdenUfled  with  the  rate 
of  Interest  applied  to  power  portion  of  the 
project. 

There  are  other  facets  of  a  needed  recla- 
mation program  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  will  be  necessary  to  save  this  ac- 
tivity from  total  repudiation.  Let's  hope  It 
is  not  too  late  to  begin. 


GoTcrnor  Wallace  Vote  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP    IflSSOUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week.  I 
called  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  biased  account 
of  the  recent  Indiana  primary  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System.  I  made 
particular  reference  to  CBS's  reliance  on 
former  Democrat  employee,  Lou  Harris, 
who  made  the  allegation  over  CBS-TV 
that  the  Wallace  vote  in  Indiana  was 
Inflated  by  an  11  percent  Republican 
crossover. 

I  pointed  out  the  previous  statement 
by  the  Indiana  Governor  that  any  Re- 
publicans who  attempted  to  crossover 
would  be  challenged  and  forced  to  sign 
an  affidavit,  and  I  urged  CBS  to  count 
the  affidavits  which  had  been  signed  to 
determine  the  true  number  of  Repub- 
lican crossovers. 

I  have  now  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Pred  Friendly,  president  of  CBS  news, 
a  reply  which  in  my  opinion  raises  more 
doubts  than  it  resolves.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  In  the  Rzcord.  Mr. 
Priendly's  letter  and  my  reply,  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  fairminded 
persons  in  the  news  profession  to  deter- 
mine if  my  original  charge  was  right  or 
wrong. 

CBS  News. 

COLTTMBIA  BBOADCASTTMG  StSTEM,  InC. 

New  York.  NY..  Iday  8,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Doxwaro  G.  Haul, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hall:  Your  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  6  concern- 
ing what  Louis  Harris  said  on  our  report  of 
the  Indiana  primary,  on  T^iesday.  May  5, 
has  come  to  my  attention.  I  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  In  knowing  on  what 
evidence  Mr.  Harris  based  his  findings. 

There  was  substantial  evidence  of  a  Re- 
publican croBsover  vote  of  nearly  15  percent. 
On  a  statewide  basis,  there  were  14  9  percent 
fewer  Republican  votes  and  14.9  percent  more 
Democratic  votfs  than  in  1960.  To  put  it 
another  way,  there  were  over  29  percent  more 
Democratic  votes  than  Republican,  as  com- 
pared with  a  virtually  equal  vote  total  for 
each  party  in  1980. 


In  our  Indiana  primary  precinct  analysis, 
in  which  we  carefully  scrutinized  42  indi- 
vidual precincts  which,  in  aggregate,  refiect 
statewide  characteristics,  we  foimd  Indi- 
vidual evidences  of  crossover.  To  take  one 
example,  precinct  No.  1  in  BickneU  in  Knox 
County.  Tuesday  night,  showed  a  Democratic 
total  of  76.8  percent  of  all  votes  cast.  In 
1960,  this  same  precinct  voted  only  48.4  per- 
cent Democratic.  We  might  add  that  In  this 
precinct  Tuesday  night.  Governor  Wallace 
was  the  victor  with  60  percent  of  the  Demo, 
cratlc  vote. 

Still  another  dlrec^  connection  is  a  break- 
down of  our  precincts  relating  the  Wallace 
vote  with  the  amount  of  change  between 
Democratic  and  Republican  voting  from 
1960.  In  those  precincts  ^ere  there  were 
from  1  to  10  percent  more  Democratic  votes 
than  In  1960.  Governor  Wallace  received 
29  3  percent.  And.  finally,  where  crossover 
was  heavy  as  In  the  case  cited  above — where 
the  Democratic  Increase  from  1960  was  20 
percent  or  more — Governor  Wallace  won  46.5 
percent  of  the  vote. 

These  figures  are  based  on  oiu-  42  model 
precincts,  which,  we  might  add.  were  accu- 
rate as  to  the  State  outcome  by  one-tenth 
of  1  percent.  Our  Indiana  primary  pre- 
cincts showed  a  29.7  percent  share  of  the 
Democratic  vote  for  Governor  Wallace,  as 
against  a  final  total  as  reported  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  of  29.8  percent. 

We  might  also  point  out  that  affidavits 
were  required  of  crossover  voters  only  when 
they  were  actually  challenged  by  Democratic 
pjoll  watchers.  Our  own  Infonnation  is  that 
the  poll  watchers  did  not  challenge  in  most 
cases,  and  this  is  verified  by  the  New  York 
Times  which  reported  that  "It  appeared  that 
the  Democratic  poll  watchers  were  falling  to 
follow  their  instructions  to  challenge  Re- 
publican switchers." 

I  hope  that  this  evidence  will  convince 
you  that  there  were  Indeed  serious  grounds 
for  reporting,  as  Mf.  Harris  did.  that  there 
were  substantial  crossovers  by  Republicans 
In  some  parts  of  Indiana  in  last  Tuesday's 
primary.  And  I  would  Uks  to  think  that 
you  no  longer  believe.  If  you  ever  did.  thst 
CBS  News  would  broadcast  reports  that  had 
any  partisan  bias  whatsoever.  We  do  not 
and  never  will. 

Respectfully, 

FmXD   FXIXNOLT. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrxD  States, 

House  or  Rkprxsemtatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  13.  1964. 
Mr  FRrn  W.  Friendlt, 

President.  CBS  News.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Friendlt:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  8.  1964.  with  Its  "explanaUon"  of  how 
CBS  and  Mr.  Lou  Harris  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion early  in  the  evening  of  the  Indiana 
primary  that  there  was  a  "11  percent  Repub- 
lican  crossover   for   Governor  Wallace." 

May  I  say  that  your  explanation  raises 
more  doubts  than  it  resolves,  and  that  what 
I  hoped  was  a  single  case  of  poor  reporting, 
appears  to  be  based  on  reasoning  that  could 
make  it  a  steady  habit.  I  must  preface  my 
comments  by  again  referring  to  the  fact  that 
p>ollster  Lou  Harris  has  a  history  of  sympathy 
for  Democratic  causes  as  evidenced  by  his 
previous  employment  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  IJenaocratlc  National  Commit- 
tee. I  note  a  careful  avoidance  of  these 
facts  In  your  reply  of  May  8.  This  seems 
in  conflict  with  your  statement  that  CBS 
News  "has  not  and  never  will"  broadcast  re- 
jKjrts  with  a  partisan  bias. 

Having  high  regard  for  all  the  exotic  equip- 
ment to  which  CBS  constantly  refers  for 
making  election  computations,  I'm  amazed 
that  you  apparently  took  only  one  statistic— 
a  comparison  between  relative  GOP  and  Dem- 
ocratic votes  cast  In  the  19«0  primary — and 
made  this  the  basis  for  yom-  allegation  (now 
raised  to  a  15-i)ercent  Republican  crossover) . 


(Fm  not  amased  when  I  remind  myaeU  It 
was  not  you.  but  Lou  Harris.) 

To  form  such  a  conclusion,  you  (Lou 
Harris)  obviously  have  to  assume  thst  ap- 
proximately the  same  relative  n\imber  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  voters  turn  out 
to  vote  in  primary  elections  regardless  of  the 
contests  Involved,  regardless  of  the  drawing 
power  of  the  candidates,  regardlees  of  the 
national  Import  given  to  the  outc<»ne  of 
each  party's  race,  and  regardless  of  whose 
ox  is  being  gored. 

I  find  It  Incredible  to  believe  that  the 
CBS  News  staff  (for  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion at  Lou  Harris,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect) would  not  take  these  other  factors 
Into  consideration  and  Indeed  assign  to  them 
far  more  relative  importance  than  a  simple 
comparison  of  turnouts  In  the  previous  pri- 
mary. 

By  your  (Lou  Harris')  refuonlng,  t^e  over- 
whelxnlnf  Kennedy  victory  In  the  Wisconsin 
1000  Dcsnoeratlc  primary  was  tbe  result  of 
a  mssslTS  Republican  crossover. 

In  that  primary  Section  a  total  of  843,000 
Democrats  turned  cut  and  only  839,000  Re- 
pubUeans  voted — far  below  the  usual  QOB 
turnout  In  a  primary.  Would  you  say  this 
represented  a  heavy  Republican  crossover? 
Tliat  Is  exactly  your  reasoning  In  Indiana, 
where  Senator  Goi.dwatxb  had  only  token 
opposition. 

The  point  I  make  Is,  why  does  CBS  find  It 
so  impossible  to  credit  the  larger  Democrat 
vote  in  Indians  to  the  simple  fact  that  thM« 
was  a  crucial,  exciting,  and  attention-getting 
Democrat  presidential  primary — ^whleh  could 
bs  expected  to  draw  more  Democrats  out  to 
the  polls  by  any  impartial  observer,  let  alone 
a  trained  news  staff.  Perhaps  you  are  begln- 
ziinC  to  see  why  I  question  your  use  of  Dem- 
ocrat Party  stalwart  Lou  HarrU. 

Then  too.  If  there  was  a  Republican  cross- 
over, on  what  basis  does  lir.  Harris  auto- 
matically assume  that  It  went  to  Governor 
Wallace  ss  opposed  to  Governor  Welsh?  I 
recall  that  most  RepuUlcan  Congreesmen 
from  Indiana  voted  for  the  dvll  rights  bill. 
Would  that  not  suggest  at  least  the  possi- 
bility that  the  RepubUcan  crossover,  If  any, 
did  not  give  undue  advantage  to  either  Wal- 
lace or  Welsh?  Would  an  objective  reporter 
not  raise  this  possibility  Instead  of  making 
a  flat  accusation  on  the  same  nl^t  that 
meager  raw  data  was  being  compiled?  What 
about  the  overwhelming  Wallace  vote  In  tra- 
ditionally Democrat  Gary? 

And  If  you  go  one  step  further,  have  you 
fought  about  the  possibility  of  a  Democrat 
crossover  for  Stassen  in  order  to  emharraas 
Senator  Golowatbi?  Did  Ur.  Harris  even 
delvs  Into  this  posslbUity?  Certainly  not. 
for  his  Interest  lies  in  promoting  Democrat 
Party  caxises,  and  "myths." 

I  do  not  ask  that  you  take  my  word  for  any 
of  these  facta.  Check  previous  election  rec- 
ords yomaelf .  Find  out  whether  party  turn- 
outs vary  greatly  depending  on  the  contests 
Involved  and  their  national  Import.  Only 
please  dont  let  Loul  Harris  do  your  research- 
ing. 

To  further  prove  my  point  that  the  CBS 
ooncluBlon  about  a  Republican  crossover  was 
baaed  on  a  false  premise.  I  make  the  predic- 
tion that  the  Democrat  Party  turnout  In 
next  Tuesday's  Democrat  primary  will  be 
substantially  greater  than  the  turnout  In 
the  1960  Maryland  primary.  If  this  Is  so, 
your  reasoning  would  have  to  attribute  this 
to  a  Republican  crossover.  Yet  both  you 
and  I  know  that  Republican  croesovers  are 
prohibited  in  Uaryland. 

The  most  discouraging  factw  In  all  this  Is 
that  millions  of  Americans  rely  on  the  three 
major  networks  for  a  good  portion  of  their 
news  and  have  a  right  to  expect  and  receive 
hard  factual  reporting,  not  Inaccurate  or 
biased  speeulaUoQ. 

Yet,  today  ths  two  major  newsmen  on 
NBO,  when  ^Making  before  various  private 
audiences,  eanxlldly  identify  th«ns«lves  as 
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liberals  and  Democrats.  The  two  'prestige" 
newsmen  at  ABO,  Howard  BL  Smith  mmI  Bd 
Morgan,  are  both  avowed  liberals,  and  Demo- 
crats. 

If  we  cannot  expect  objective,  fair  report- 
ing from  CBS,  to  whom  can  the  American 
people  turn  for  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts  In  the  coming  political  campaign? 
Can  the  networks  not  produce  news  and 
commentary  which  presents  the  American 
people  with  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  make  a 
sound.  Intelligent,  and  considered  choice 
next  November.  Miist  the  networks  Alter 
out  the  news  and  allow  the  political  prefer- 
ences <rf  their  top  newsmen  to  be  reflected 
In  their  reporting  and  commentary? 

Because  I  believe  the  sln^e  incident  of 
the  Indiana  reporting  as  well  as  theee  over- 
all aspects  to  be  a  crucial  Issue,  I  plan  to 
make  widespread  dissemination  of  both  your 
letter  and  my  reply,  and  any  subsequent 
reply  you  wish  to  make. 

I  also  deeply  regret  that  while  you  saw  fit 
to  authorize  a  televised  interview  on  this 
matter  with  Wells  Church,  you  chose  not  to 
xise  the  interview  on  CBS  evening  news,  and 
thus  denied  your  audience  an  opportunity 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
Sincerely. 

DimwARD  O.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Trade  Polide*  for  DcTelopuif  Couitriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  lOBsonRi 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day,  May  14, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Jiir.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  Important  item  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations'  Conference  on 
TYade  and  Development  Is  the  means  to 
facilitate  growth  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Many  ideas  have  been  put  f  (nth 
with  this  objective  in  mind,  including 
such  proposals  as  c(xnmodlty  agree- 
moits,  conv)ensat<»7  financing  to  sub- 
sidize developing  countries  for  losses 
arising  from  a  deterioration  in  their 
terms  of  trade,  preferential  trade  treat- 
ment for  the  devel(9ing  countries,  the 
organization  of  new  regional  trade  group- 
ings and  a  new  trade  organization. 

A  number  of  these  ideas  are  useful, 
and  merit  further  exploration.  Others 
are  unjustified  and,  in  the  long  run, 
would  be  harmful  to  both  the  develo^ng 
and  developed  countries.  The  fact  that 
is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  solution 
to  the  problems  of  primary  producing 
coimtrles  should  be  sought  in  measures 
to  diversify  th^  economic  base  and  im- 
prove the  adi^Hablllty  and  skills  of  th^r 
populations.  Above  all,  it  requires  ttie 
creation  of  an  efficient  clvU  service. 

The  most  glaring  omission  in  the  Con- 
ference agenda  is  any  real  consideration 
of  the  role  that  private  Investment  can 
and  must  play  in  any  develoi»nent.  By 
creating  a  favorable  climate  tor  such  in- 
vestment, countries  needing  such  capital 
can  broaden  the  base  of  the  econcmles 
and  diversify  their  exports. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  April  1964  issue  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  YoA's 
Monthly  Economic  Letter  dealing  with 
this  subject  In  the  Rkcobo  at  this  point. 


TlusH  PoLiczxB  rem  Dxvzlopimo  Couktsixs 

More  than  2,000  delegates  representing  122 
nations  gathered  In  Geneva  on  March  23  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development— the  largest  International  eco- 
nomic meeting  ever  held.  Schedxiled  to  run 
for  12  weeks,  its  basic  aim,  in  the  words  of 
United  NaUons  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
is  "to  create  an  International  trade  environ- 
ment that  woiild  facilitate  the  growth  of  de- 
veloping countries,  and  not  thwart  it." 

The  so-caUed  developing  countries  natu- 
rally have  the  highest  expectations  for  a 
favorable  outcome,  since  the  conference  was 
organized  at  their  request.  Western  indus- 
trial countries  have  been  less  enthusiastic, 
partly  because  It  was  feared  that  the  views 
of  the  major  trading  nations  would  not  re- 
ceive adequate  conaideratloa.  Moreover, 
the  Communist  countiles  were  expected  to 
use  it  to  try  to  discredit  the  trade  and  aid 
policies  or  the  West.  Apprehensions  on  this 
score  were  quickly  confirmed  when  Premier 
Khrushchev,  in  a  messsge  read  to  the  open- 
ing seeston.  charged  that  "Imperialist  ex- 
pk^tatlon.  discrimination  and  artificial  bar- 
riers" were  exhausting  the  wealth  of  the 
xuiderdeveloped  ootmtrles  and  retarding 
their  progress.  But,  ss  the  accompanying 
chart  shows,  the  Communist  countries  cur- 
rently play  such  a  minor  role  in  the  trade 
of  the  develc^lng  coxmtrles  that  the  latter 
nuiy  be  expected  to  demand  something  vacxe 
than  propaganda. 

Another  concern  had  been  that  the  con- 
ference, coming  several  weeks  before  the 
formsl  start  of  the  Kennedy  round  QATT 
negotlatlcms  on  May  4,  might  create  distrac- 
tions from  the  vital  work  of  lowering  trade 
barriers  at  the  latter  meeting.  While 
the  GATT  negotiators  sre  empowered  to 
make  binding  decisions  for  their  re^>ectlve 
coimtrles,  delegatee  to  the  UJ3.  conference  are 
not.  Since  the  developing  countries  have  a 
large  stake  in  this  trade  bargaining,  how- 
ever, the  overlapping  of  the  meetings  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing. 

Raising  the  living  standards  of  the  xmder- 
developed  countries  has  long  been  a  major 
goal  not  cmly  of  the  U.S.  Govemmoit,  but 
also  of  American  business  enterprises  in  their 
commercial,  Indiistrial  and  financial  activi- 
ties aro\md  the  world.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized In  this  country  that  progrees  toward 
prosperity  la  a  preulng  necessity  for  the 
poorer  countries  themselves,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  prerequisite  for  greater  political  sta- 
bility and  peace  in  the  world.  Realistic  and 
constructive  propoeals  to  this  end  are,  there- 
fore, matters  of  mutual  interest  for  the  de- 
veloped and  lees  devel(^>ed  oountrlee  alike. 

THZ    PBXBISCH    DIAGNOSIS 

Far-reaching  changes  In  trade  policies  and 
practices  are  being  proposed  at  the  meetings. 
The  lees-developed  oountrlee — by  far  the 
most  numerous  In.  the  United  Nations — have 
dominated  both  the  planning  and  running  of 
the  conference.  The  basic  ideas  aniTn«.tJng 
the  conference  were  formulated  by  its  Secre- 
tary-General. Dr.  Raul  Prebisch.  the  well- 
known  Argentine  eccmomlst,  in  a  lengthy 
document  entlUed  "Toward  a  New  Trade 
Policy  for  Development."  This  significant 
paper  sets  torth  the  case  for  the  developing 
countries  in  seeking  to  change  present  trade 
arrangements. 

The  United  Nations  has  proclaimed  the 
sixties  as  the  "development  decade"  for  the 
less-developed  countries  and  set  a  minimum 
growth  rate  target  of  6  percent  a  year  to  be 
a^leved  by  1970.  Owing  to  rapid  populaUon 
growth,  this  would  mean  an  actual  rate  of 
only  2.6  percent  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The 
main  l>arrler  to  achievement  of  this  target  is 
said  to  be  "the  persistent  tendency  toward 
external  imbalance  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment process."  This  leads  to  a  gloomy 
predlctUm  that  **lf  the  factors  resp<»isible  tor 
the  preeent  trend  In  world  trade  continue. 
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1938  and  not  much  different  from  the  nor- 
mal prewar  year  of  1928.  Moreover,  as  Dr. 
Prebisch  himself  has  noted,  more  than  half 
the  detcrioratton  experienced  by  the  devel- 
oping countries  since  1953  has  already  been 
regained  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  any 
case,  the  terms  of  trade  are  a  symptom,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  real  problems  In  pri- 
mary-producing countries,  which  visually  re- 
flect Immobility  of  capital  and  labor. 

Emphasis  on  this  misleading  concept  may 
not  only  lead  to  extravagant  claims  of  Imag- 
ined wrongs  but  to  the  mistaken  belief  that 
a  panacea  for  development  problems  can  be 
toxinU  In  "correcting"  the  terms  of  trade. 
The  fimdamentfd  truth  to  be  grasped  is  that 
a  trade  transaction  Is  Inescapably  beneficial 
to  both  parties  or  the  bargain  would  never 
be  made.  It  Is  the  mutual  exchange  of 
benefits  that  makee  expanding  trade  such  a 
powerful  generator  of  the  growth  process. 
The  broader  the  scope  for  free  trade,  the 
greater  the  stimulus  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

WEAKNXSSES  IK  SUCGKSTB)  SOLUTIONS 

The  solutions  for  the  so-caUed  trade  gap 
Biiggeeted  by  Dr.  Prebisch  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Industrial  countries  should  aet  quanti- 
tative targets  for  Imports  of  both  primary 
and  Industrial  goods  from  developing  coun- 
tries. Within  certain  limits,  manufactured 
goods  from  developing  coiintrles  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  by  the  advanced  coun- 
tries for  10  years. 

2.  Commodity  agreements  should  be  en- 
acted to  maintain  minimum  prices  at  parity 
with  manufactured  goods  for  those  jM-oducts 
not  substantially  affected  by  competition 
from  synthetics  or  other  substitutes. 

3.  Where  commodity  agreements  cannot 
achieve  parity  In  terms  of  trade,  systems  of 
ocmpensatory  financing  should  be  devised  to 
subsidize  primary-exporting  countries  for 
both  past  and  future  loeses  from  deteriora- 
tion In  their  terms  of  trade. 

4.  QATT  rules  that  now  restrict  the  for- 
mation of  free  trade  areas  and  other  prefer- 
ence groups  should  be  eased  to  encourage 
regional  groupings  of  developing  countries 
as  a  way  of  promoting  industrialization  and 
diversification  through  enlarged  markets. 

5.  QATT  niles  that  now  generally  call  for 
mutual  reciprocity  In  trade  oonceeslons 
among  all  countries  should  be  amended  to 
allow  for  "structural  Inequalities"  between 
Industrial  and  developing  oountrles  and  to 
permit  preferential  treatment  In  trade  for 
the  latter  group. 

6.  Because  QATT  has  not  proven  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  trade  problems  affecting 
the  developing  countries  or  the  Communist 
naUons,  a  new  trade  organization  may  be 
needed  to  carry  out  the  policy  emerging  from 
this  and  future  UN  trade  conferences. 

Compensatory  measures  designed  to  fill  the 
trade  gap  by  transferring  back  the  losses 
from  worsening  terms  ot  trade  are  not  only 
unjustified  but  are  bound  to  create  much 
greater  problems  than  they  solve.  A  trade 
gap  may  reflect  the  inflationary  strains  cre- 
ated by  overambitious  or  misconceived  de- 
velopment programs.  Assuming  that  some 
kind  of  new  financial  aid  is  needed  to  help 
primary-producing  countries,  it  would  be  a 
basic  error  to  tie  such  help  to  the  terms  of 
trade.  Our  own  unhappy  experience  with 
programs  to  maintain  parity  prices  for  farm- 
ers shows  that  such  attempts  quickly  lead 
to  overproduction  on  a  vast  scale,  since  na- 
tions would  stand  to  gain  "compensation"  by 
dimiplng  surplus  production  on  the  world 
markets,  there  would  be  little  Incentive  to 
cutback. 

The  companion  Idea  of  setting  up  com- 
modity agreements  to  control  the  marketing 
of  primary  products  has  been  disappointing 
in  practice.  Though  the  Idea  of  stabilizing 
prices  at  some  equilibrium  level  may  be  ac- 
cepted, producing  and  consuming  countries 
are  usually  poles  apart  on  what  that  level 


should  be.  In  the  latest  such  attempt — the 
International  Coffee  Agreement — climbing 
coffee  prices  are  already  creating  disenchant- 
ment  In  the  United  States,  whUe  many  pro- 
ducing countries  are  complaining  about  the 
smallneas  of  their  export  quotas.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  pri- 
mary products  whose  prices  co\ild  be  raised 
without  Inviting  Increasing  competition  from 
synthetics  or  a  decline  in  consumption.  So- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  primary  producers 
should  be  mainly  sought  In  measures  to  di- 
versify their  economic  base  and  Improve  the 
adaptabUlty  and  skills  of  the  population. 

MORI  FXACnCAI,  APPXOACHXS 

Rather  than  trying  to  set  up  new  mecha- 
nisms to  control  and  redirect  existing  trade 
attention  should  be  focused  on  ways  of  In^ 
creasing  International  trade  and  investment 
generally,  with  particular  emphasU  on  the 
practical  commercial  problems  faced  by  the 
less-developed  countries.  Since  these  coun- 
tries are  already  earning  some  $36  blUlon  a 
year  from  exports.  It  U  logical  to  seek  changes 
designed  further  to  enlarge  their  markets 
and  close  the  trade  gap.  Fortunately,  sub- 
stantial progress  in  this  area  is  weU  along 
under  OATT  influence,  and  some  of  the  rele- 
vant proposals  advanced  In  the  Prebisch 
document  are  widely  sui>ported  In  Interna- 
tional circles. 

The  prlrclple  that  leas-developed  countries 
need  not  make  full  reciprocity  in  tariff  con- 
cessions has  already  been  accepted  by  OATT 
In  Its  rules  for  the  coming  Kennedy  round 
It  has  also  been  agreed  that  tariffs  on  most 
products  of  Interest  to  these  nations  should 
be  given  special  treatment.  In  many  Indus- 
trial oountrles.  however,  nontarlff  barriers 
such  as  highly  restrictive  quotas  on  cotton 
textiles  and  excise  taxes  on  coffee  are  more 
Important  than  tariffs  in  limiting  Imports 
from  less-developed  oovmtrles.  The  United 
States  has  taken  the  stand  that  the  barriers 
to  tropical  products  should  be  eliminated  and 
that  existing  i^eference*— such  as  those  fav- 
oring African  ooimtrles  (to  the  detriment  of 
Latin  American  and  other  areas)  In  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market— should  be  gradually 
removed.  Also  gaining  broader  support  Is 
the  Idea  that  regional  groupings  of  the  less- 
developed  oountrles  are  desirable  as  a  way 
of  creating  the  enlarged  markeU  needed  for 
Industrialization  and  specialization. 

Though  farm  policy  U  a  thorny  problem  In 
most  Industrial  coimtries.  the  lees-developed 
nations  are  fully  Justified  in  demanding  a 
moderation  of  agricultural  protectionism  as 
exemplified  not  only  in  the  Eiu-opean  Eco- 
nomic Community's  common  agricultural 
policy,  but  also  In  the  farm  trade  barriers 
Imposed  by  the  United  States.  Japan  and 
others.  Again,  the  Kennedy  round  bargain- 
ing could  play  a  key  role  in  influencing 
agricultural  trade  poUcles  around  the  world 
The  United  States  itself  has  much  to  gain 
by  taking  the  lead  in  eetabllshlng  arrange- 
ments for  freer  trade  In  farm  products. 

THX  ROLK  or  PSIVATX  CAPITAL 

The  most  glaring  ommlsslon  in  the  con- 
ference agenda  U  any  real  consideration  of 
the  role  that  private  Investment  can  play 
in  fulfilling  the  capital  needs  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  In  stimulating  their 
growth.  If  the  sixties  are  in  fact  to  become 
the  development  decade,  these  countries 
must  recognize  that  private  enterprise— both 
domestic  and  foreign — can  make  a  unique 
and  vital  contribution  to  their  Industrial 
progress. 

Investment  by  private  business  cannot 
only  meet  needs  for  capital  but  can  bring  the 
managerial  and  technological  know-how  of 
the  kind  that  has  created  unprecedented 
prosperity  in  free  industrial  coimtries.  The 
United  Stetes  has  Instituted  tax  preferences 
and  other  measures  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
private  capital  to  the  leas-developed  coun- 
tries. By  creating  a  favorable  climate  for 
such   Investment,  countries  needing  capital 
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can  broculen  the  base  of  their  economies  and 
diversify  their  exports. 

Based  on  our  own  successful  experience, 
the  XJB.  delegation  to  the  trade  conference 
is  emphasizing  both  the  impcxtance  of  self- 
help  and  the  vital  role  to  be  played  by  private 
capital  in  the  development  decade.  Address- 
ing the  UJf.  conference  on  March  25,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  pointed  out 
the  basic  choice  that  must  be  made  by  the 
developing  countries:  "My  country,  while  It- 
self committed  to  free  enterprise  does  not 
seek  to  dictate  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
economic  systems  of  others.  But  nations 
must  make  th^r  choices  of  national  policy 
with  full  awarenesss  of  Inescapable  economic 
facts.  Nations  that  elect  to  pursue  policies 
that  tend  to  eliminate  the  private  sector  or 
discriminate  against  outside  investment 
should  be  aware  that  they  are  denying  them- 
selves a  source  of  capital  that  could  other- 
wise greatiy  speed  their  own  economic  de- 
velopment." 

Private  capital  admittedly  cannot  be  more 
than  one  element  in  an  interrelated  approach 
to  development.  Yet,  with  regard  to  this 
question  as  to  so  many  others,  the  develop- 
ing ooimtrtes  have  It  within  their  own  hands 
to  determine  how  fast  they  will  move  in 
achieving  growth.  Their  attitudes  and  their 
laws  and  their  procedures  will,  in  most  cases, 
determina  whether  the  flow  of  external  pri- 
vate cai^tal  and  technology  takes  place.  E^x- 
perience  gives  us  no  limits  on  how  far  the 
process  can  carry.  > 


On  the  Filibuster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxjjron 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

well  for  us  to  note  that  the  civil  rights 
debate  in  the  Senate  is  a  departure  from 
the  normal  tjrpe  of  filibuster.  Most  of 
the  discussion  is  centered  on  the  issue 
at  hand  with  extraneous  material  and 
nonrelevant  subjects  discussed  primar- 
ily by  proponents  rather  than  oppor- 
nentfi  of  the  bill. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  fili- 
buster is  one  of  the  proper  and  sound 
traditions  of  the  Senate,  permitting  any- 
one who  is  in  a  minority  at  any  time  to 
effectively  express  his  iraint  of  view  and 
defend  a  legislative  position. 

The  Harvey  Tribune.  Harvey,  HL,  dis- 
cusses this  subject  In  a  concise  and  effec- 
tive fEishion  in  its  Sunday,  May  10,  edi- 
tion, and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

On  trx  Filibust^ 

Zealots  of  civil  rights  legislation  are  be- 
ginning to  shout  that  those  few  Senators  en- 
gaging in  a  filibuster  are  guilty  of  thwarting 
the  democratic  process  Itself. 

They  argue  that  for  so  few  to  blunt  the 
desire  of  so  many  is  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
Justice. 

Whether  the  Dixie  band  Is  right  or  wrong 
in  Its  present  stand  against  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill  Is  a  matter  of  one's  approach  to 
the  legislation.  However,  untU  they  are  sub- 
dued by  the  legal  processes  it  is  their  pre- 
rogative to  exhaiist  every  legal  outlet  to  block 
legislation  which  they  expose. 

What  should  be  remembered  by  everyone 
is  that  every  tactic  they  are  employing  has 
been  employed  before  by  others  whether  they 
have  been  oonservatist  or  liberal. 


That  great  deliberaUve  body,  the  Senate, 
thrives  on  adherence  to  strict  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Though  those  pressing  for  adoption 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  could  have 
gotten  the  required  votes  to  altar  filibuster 
rules  they  dldnt  push  dUigenUy  for  it  be- 
ca\ue  it  would  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
Senate  forum  as  an  open  deliberative  body. 

The  flllb\isterers  wUl  be  worn  down  even- 
tvially,  but  in  the  meantime,  it  should  be 
remembered  by  everyone,  for  or  against  them 
in  this  particular  case,  that  they  are  not 
thwarting  the  democratic  processes.  They 
are  practicing  it. 


Rev. 


Civil 


Joseph   James    Bevilacqaa: 
Rights  Fighter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWsn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago,  In  Atlanta,  Ga..  in  an 
address  to  the  State  legislature,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared: 

Because  the  Constitution  requires  It.  be- 
cause Justice  demands  it.  we  must  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  religion  or  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

Heed  not  those  who  would  come  waving  the 
tattered  and  discredited  banners  of  the  past, 
who  seek  to  stir  old  hostUltles  tmd  kindle  old 
hatreds,  who  preach  battie  between  neigh- 
bors and  bitterness  between  States.  Tbia  iM 
the  way  back  toward  the  anguish  from  which 
we  all  came. 

It  has  bem  said  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  civil  rights  bill,  we  shall  not 
achieve  Utopia,  nor  shall  we  find  our- 
selves amidst  the  chaos,  violence,  and 
confusion  which  some  predict.  With  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  we  shall  only  be  fulfilling,  in  a  small 
measure,  what  our  Constitution  promised 
the  Negroes  many  generations  ago  and 
which  has  since  been  reiterated  in  both 
party  platforms  Innumerable  times, 
down  through  the  years.  Our  President 
has  said  that  in  extending  equal  op- 
portunity to  Americans  to  whom,  up  to 
now,  democracy  has  been  an  illusion — 
and  not  a  reali^ — ^we  will  be  putting  our 
names  on  the  "cornerstone  of  what  is 
truly  a  great  society." 

I  believe  we  must  each  individually 
demonstrate  our  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity  and  Justice.  We 
must  give  our  wholehearted  support  to 
our  President  in  seeing  that  this  vital 
measure  is  passed,  and  soon.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  more  thain  10  weeks  it  has  been 
discussed  In  the  Senate,  under  its  archaic 
rule,  will  come  to  a  swift  and  affirmative 
conclusion.  Civil  rights  is  closely 
affiliated,  I  believe,  with  the  spiritual  and 
moral  strength  of  our  coimtry.  For  that 
reason  it  is  essential  that  there  be  no 
further  delay  in  enacting  this  legislation. 

There  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  now  a  theologian,  the 
Reverend  Joseph  James  Bevilacqua. 
Recently,  on  May  1,  there  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  an  article  about 
him.  written  by  Reporter  Cornelius 
Downes.    Bo  as  to  give  national  recogni- 


tion to  a  great  American,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  this  article  into 
the  Record: 

ToDAT  Is  Law  Day — Crvn.  Rights  Fighter 

Sexs  Moral  Issux 

(By  Comell\is  Downes) 

In  wartime  1942 — when  Negroes  began 
dying  In  earnest  for  their  coxintry  because 
the  law  and  their  honor  demanded  it — 
theology  student  Joseph  James  Bevilacqua 
sat  down  with  three  Negroes  in  the  Jack 
Spratt  Coffee  Shop  in  Chicago. 

His  friends  were  refused  service  because 
the  shop  didn't  serve  Negroes.  So  Bevilacqua 
and  his  friends  helped  found  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality.  Today  It  is  a  major  part 
of  a  tremendous  movement  to  give  Justice  to 
millions  of  Negroes.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers. 

But  today — Law  Day,  1964,  and  22  years 
after  Jack  Spratt  day — the  Reverend  Joseph 
J.  Bevilacqua  is  one  of  millions  who  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Nation  still  must 
pass  a  great  new  law  to  compel  whites  to 
treat  Negroes  Justly  and  fairly  and  without 
discrimination. 

That  law  Is  in  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
being  debated  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

BASIC    M0RALITT 

"Our  law  today  hasn't  yet  caught  up  with 
the  basic  morality  of  our  people,"  said  Mr. 
Bevilacqua,  now  general  secretary  of  the 
Hawaii  Conference,  United  Church  of  Christ. 

"Our  basic  morality  Is  a  mc»ality  of  eqxial- 
Ity.  Most  people  In  the  Nation  favor  racial 
equality.  But  many  are  caught  up  in  a 
syst^n  of  discrimination  which  they  cannot 
change.    Law  must  do  that. 

When  we  went  in  to  see  the  Jack  Spratt 
manager,  he  was  fearful.  He  feared  for  his 
business.  And  we  were  as  much  concerned 
about  his  rights  and  his  security,  as  we  were 
about  the  rights  of  Negroes. 

"We  talked,  we  explained  we  tried  to  show 
him  this  had  to  be  done.  In  the  end,  he 
continued  to  refuse  to  serve  Negroes  and  we 
staged  the  first  'sit-in'  for  clvU  rights.  He 
eventually  had  to  give  in." 

SXTCATION  TODAT 

But  today,  according  to  VS.  Senator  Dan- 
iel K.  INOUTX.  86  to  90  percent  of  all  restau- 
rants, hotels,  motels,  theaters,  and  limch 
counters  in  98  Southern  and  Border  State 
cities  with  population  of  less  than  10.000 
are  still  racially  segregated. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  either  we  should 
say  Negroes  must  be  restricted — and  write 
that  into  law.  or  say  they  are  equal,  and 
spell  that  out  in  law  in  terms  of  equality 
of  education,  housing,  voting,  employment, 
and  public  accommodations. 

"Laws  give  permanency  to  morality,"  Mr. 
Bevilacqua  said. 

TTNJXrST  LAWS 

He  was  asked,  in  an  Interview  in  his  office 
at  Nuuanu  Avenue  and  Judd  Street,  whether 
"imjust  laws"  should  be  broken  by  clvU 
rights  advocates  Involved   in   direct  action. 

"Laws  which  violate  fundamental  human 
rights  must  be  violated,"  he  said.  "Any  law 
which  inhibits  fuU  expression  of  a  person's 
opportunity  and  freedom  should  be  looked 
at  very  carefully  •  •  •  the  higher  law  which 
spells  out  more  fully  the  rights  of  people 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"Unjust  laws  must  be  chaUenged.  Some- 
one m\ist  go  in  there  and  break  them  to 
bring  them  out  into  the  light  of  reason.  If 
they  are  not  challenged.  Injustice  cannot  be 
changed." 

POSStBILITT  or  RARIC 

Mr.  Bevilacqua  is  fearful,  however,  that 
recent  events  In  the  clvU  rights  movement, 
such  as  the  New  York  World's  Fair  "shut- 
down" actions  and  others  by  Negro  leaders 
who  favor  a  more  mUltant  approach  to  civil 
rights.  wiU  do  great  harm  to  the  movement 
ha  helped  establish. 
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Ealciprise  Syttoa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

BRUCE  ALGER 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUa  5  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiei  day.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  daily 
barrage  from  l&ie  White  House  of  new 
programs  with  Imore  and  more  promises 
of  something  f dr  everybody  with  nobody 
paying  the  bill  administration  sp(Aes- 
men  seem  to  lave  forgotten  that  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  f  oimded 
upon  a  private  c  nterprise  system. 

The  Presiden :  is  going  to  bring  about 
full  employmen  with  Federal  money  and 
federally  spozis<  >red  public  works.  He  is 
going  to  raise  t  le  standard  of  living  for 
all  the  people  w1  th  Federal  funds  through 


bigger    public 
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at 


housing    projects,    food 
federally  financed  medi 
care.    In  the  Jo  mson  world  of  tomorrow 
everybody  is  g<ing  to  have  everything 
whether  it  is  eaqned  or  not. 

one  nagging  question: 
pay  for  it? 
The  Federal  C  ovemment  has  no  money 
of  its  own.  It  can  only  spend  what  it 
takes  from  the  jeople  in  the  first  place. 
Wealth  is  creat<  d  by  the  people  through 
private  inltlativj ,  private  investment,  and 
the  willing  ha]  ids  of  those  who  toil. 
When  we  reach  this  rosy  tc»norrow  the 
Presidait  is  proi  lising  and  we  have  dried 
up  all  the  incen  Jve  for  private  initiative 
with  everyone  ^  orking  for  the  Oovem- 
ment.  where  is  t  le  money  coming  from  to 
pay  the  bill?  W  juld  it  not  be  interesting 
if  the  adminlsti  ation  economfets  would 
give  us  a  slmpl  s  answer  to  this  simple 
question? 

TTie  more  log^al  end  of  the  promises 

is  more  likely  to  be  that 

i>f   our   economy.     The 


"Pnmiise  of  Stag  nation"  is  ably  discussed 


Nlitorlal  from  the  May  8 


edition  of  the  Wj  11  Street  Journal : 
^  Paoicis  ( OF  Stagnation 


cpme  for  labor  and  Oovern- 
to  agree  that  we  are  going 
ki  ep — full  employment." 

made   the  remark  In 

of  union  leaden  the  other- 

on  to  explain  that  If  the 

^th  the  aid  of  the  tax  cut, 

our  people,   then   "the 


Government  win  have  to  do  for  people  what 
private  enterprlae  f alia  to  do — we  will  atop  up 
our  programa  of  public  works." 

Thwe  Is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  admin- 
IstraUon  would  prefer  to  avoid  that  couraa 
and  will  not  be  In  a  rush  to  embark  on  It. 
All  the  aama,  the  President's  commento  are 
a  reminder  that  thla  long  fashionable  theory 
of  public  works  for  full  employment  has  not 
faded  away,  despite  the  various  things  about 
It  that  make  ite  vaUdlty  highly  queetlonable. 
In  the  first  place,  full  employment  la  Itself 
a  term  of  doubtful  meaning.  Most  econo- 
mists no  longer  accept  it  In  a  literal  sense, 
particularly  in  a  farflung  economy  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  seasonal  work,  chang- 
ing demands,  and  wide  disparities  of  skills 
and  abilities.  Right  now,  much  less  would  be 
heard  about  unemployment  if  the  skUls  were 
available  to  flU  the  Job  openings  that  exist. 

Accordingly,  many  people  in  private  as  well 
as  public  life  are  exploring  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  skiUs  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  increasingly  complex  economy.  But  no 
one  should  pretend  that  this  and  other  facets 
of  the  problem  are  easy  to  solve.  Or  that 
particular  moves  like  reducing  taxes  can 
be  giiaranteed  to  generate  enough  economic 
activity  to  eliminate  most  of  the  current  im- 
employment. 

In  fact,  the  whole  Idea  that  the  econc«ny 
can  or  ahoxild  move  only  upward,  with  never 
a  pause.  Is  also  a  litUe  unrealistic.  In  any 
economy,  whether  rigidly  planned  or  rela- 
tively free,  a  number  of  circumstances  can 
cause  a  downturn.  One  of  them  is  an  In- 
flationary Government  policy.  That  la  why 
there  is  so  much  worry  today  that  the  Gov- 
errunent  may  be  overheating  the  economy 
already  in  an  unusually  long  expansionist 
phase,  and  risking  recession  and  more  Job- 
lessness In  the  next  year  or  so. 

Greatly  Increased  spending  for  public 
works,  m  any  event,  hardly  constitutes  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problems  of  up- 
grading skills  or  the  problems  of  people  who 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  labor  market  by 
statutory  minimum  wages  and  other  Govern- 
ment or  union  policies. 

As  it  Is,  Government  spending  has  been 
rising  rapidly  for  a  number  of  years  without 
making  any  appreciable  dent  in  the  official 
estimates  of  unemployment.  Neither  the  ex- 
perience <rf  the  depressed  thirties  nor  of  the 
postwar  recessions  suggest  that  make  work 
programs  are  a  useful  alternative  to  private 
economic  activity,  let  alone  a  key  to  nros- 
perlty.  '^ 

What  the  more  recent  experience  does  show 
is  that  the  business  community  can  do 
much  to  even  out  the  so-called  business 
cycle,  keeping  booms  from  getting  out  of 
hand  and  thus  moderating  the  severity  of 
recurrent  recessions.  But  these  efforts  will 
be  unavailing  If  the  Government  Itself  seeks 
to  stimulate  an  excessive  expansion,  with  all 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  speculative  distor- 
tions, downturn,  and  increased  unemDlov- 
ment.  ' 

So  It  seems  to  us  somewhat  off  the  target  to 
talk  of  a  failure  of  private  enterprise  In  not 
always  employing  aU  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  work.  Not  only  has  no  other  form  of 
economic  organlaation  provided  so  much 
well-being  for  so  many;  despite  all  obstecles 
employment  continues  to  grow  and  can  grow 
more  if  the  economy  is  permitted  to  function. 

As  for  Government  activity.  Including  pub- 
lic works.  It  is  not  something  Independent  of 
private  enterprise  but  depends  on  it  for  Its 
funds;  either  that,  or  it  must  be  financed 
by  inflation.  What  the  Government  does 
"for  the  people,"  therefore,  can  be  damaglnK 
to  their  interests. 

That,  we  think.  Is  pretty  much  the  essence 
of  the  matter.  If  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment Is  the  goal,  less  Government  manipu- 
lation and  more  enlightened  Government 
attitudes  are  required.  To  present  public 
works  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  goal  Is  to 
offer  a  promise  of  stagnation  or  worse. 
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Id  the  Wake  of  tbe  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  XLLmoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  a  sports  section  of  any 
newspaper  yields  material  which  is  di- 
rectly applicable  to  our  deliberations  in 
the  Congress.  However,  an  article  by 
Columnist  David  Condon  in  the  Chicago 
Tribimes  "In  the  Wake  of  the  News" 
column  discusses  In  part  the  keen  ob- 
servations of  Abe  Sapersteln.  owner  of 
the  Harlem  Globetrotters,  and  his  frank 
commentary  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Since  we  are  at  the  moment  deliberat- 
ing this  program  in  committee  and  all 
efforts  to  effect  economies  to  place  prac- 
tical administration  regulations  into  ef- 
fect are  being  ruthlessly  crushed  by  the 
majority.  I  feel  Mr.  Saperstein's  com- 
ments as  reported  by  Mr.  Condon  are 
especiaUy  in  order,  and  insert  the  column 
into  the  Record  at  this  point : 

In  the  Wakk  of  thx  Nrws 
(By  David  Condon) 

A  world  sporte  leader  yesterday  said  that  a 
few  years  and  4,500,000  miles  of  global  tour- 
ing have  left  him  convinced  that  American 
foreign  aid  doUars  "are  going  down  rat  holes 
and  Into  the  secret  SwifaBerland  bank  ac- 
counts of  some  foreign  rulers  and  bureau- 
crats. I  don't  think  much  of  the  money  Is 
getting  Into  the  hands  of  the  little  guys." 

The  sportsman  echoing  a  political  opinion 
was  Chicago's  Abe  Sapersteln,  who  has  teken 
his  Harlem  Globe  Trotters  basketball  team  to 
96  nations  and  visited  several  of  these  points 
many  times. 

Sapersteln  said:  "When  newsmen  and  dlp- 
lomate  from  America  visit  some  out-of-the- 
way  places  I  know,  they  are  met  at  the  air- 
port and  given  red  carpet  treatment.  They 
see  only  what  the  big  rulers  want  them  to 
see. 


"But  nobody  meete  me  at  the  airport.  I 
see.  I  hear  In  French.  German,  and  Eng- 
lish. Some  of  those  foreign  rules  must  have 
numbered  Switzerland  lockboxes  that  look 
like  Fort  Knox." 

Sapersteln,  Just. returned  from  his  most 
recent  foreign  Jaunt,  said:  "I've  been  in 
Spain  every  year  for  14  years.  We  must  have 
given  billions  to  Spain.  But  basically,  Spain 
hasn't  changed  much,  except  for  a  little 
building. 

"Once,  driving  from  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia 
I  saw  a  big  concrete  bridge.  I  asked  the  texl 
driver,  who  spoke  English,  what  the  bridge 
was  doing  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place. 
He  said  it  had  been  built  several  years  before, 
with  Marshall  plan  money,  but  they  hadn't 
built  any  roads  leading  to  the  bridge. 

"I  don't  think  any  Congressman  or  Senator 
can  show  me  much  advantage  to  the  way 
we're  presently  spending  foreign  aid  mlUlons. 
I've  seen  too  much." 

Sapersteln  scoote  around  this  small  globe 
like  an  astronaut.  He  doubled  aroimd  on 
this  recent  whirlwind  trip,  visiting  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Malaysia,  the  PhiUppines,  Na- 
tionalist China.  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  At 
one  point,  en  route,  he  left  Southern  Rho- 
desia to  visit  Itely.  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands. England,  then  back  through  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  a  return  to  Australia. 
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"1  found  conditions  In  Japan  the  best  In 

history.    You  can't  sleep  at  night  because  oC 

the  jackhanuners  working  on  new  projecte. 

"Tokyo   win   present    the  most   fabulous 

Olympics  ever." 

But  SaiMrsteln  didn't  want  to  telk  about 
sporte.    He  preferred  his  political  assault. 

"I  think  I'm  quallfled.  We've  seen  plenty. 
On  this  trip,  the  Trotters  had  a  stopover  In 
Saigon,  and  we  were  amazed  by  the  niunber 
of  American  military  planes  there. 

"There  were  so  many  American  soldiers 
in  the  terminal  that  It  was  Just  like  being  at 
home." 

The  Globe  Trotters  have  been  fabulous  en- 
tertainment successes  around  the  world. 
Still,  Sapersteln  senses  great  antagonism  to- 
ward the  United  Stetes  "because  the  little 
guy  on  the  street  doesn't  know  we're  spend- 
ing tax  dollars  to  help  him.  He's  getting  too 
few  of  them." 

Sapersteln  has  two  thoughte  on  how  to 
spend  the  American  dollars  better. 

"First,"  he  said,  "the  money  should  be 
spent  by  tourlste.  We  Americans  are  no- 
mads. Many  people  save  for  years  to  go  to 
foreign  lands.  They  want  to  get  full  value 
for  their  savings. 

"But  the  United  States  only  permite  them 
to  bring  In  f  100  worth  of  merchandise  duty 
free.  Why,  a  good  camera  could  cost  more 
than  SIOO. 

"We  ought  to  let  the  American  tourist 
bring  In  $1,000  worth  of  duty-free  goods. 
Then,  as  he  traveled  aroimd  the  world,  he'd 
patronize  the  small  shops  and  pick  up  sou- 
venirs and  knlckknacks.    He'd  spend  more. 

"Bujrlng  from  the  Uttle  fellow  would  do 
more  good  than  some  American  manufac- 
turer can  do  by  dtimplng  his  excess  tractors 
Into  some  country  that  doesn't  need  them 
or  may  not  be  able  to  use  them." 

Saperstein's  second  thought:  "Since  we 
want  to  spend  billions  In  foreign  aid,  we 
ought  to  do  it  sensibly  and  get  something 
for  our  tex  dollars. 

"Remember,  In  the  old  days  the  children 
from  well-to-do  families  were  rewarded  with 
a  trip  abroad  after  college  graduation?  This 
was  to  further  their  education.  But  you  had 
to  be  well-to-do  to  have  this;  otherwise  you 
didn't  get  overseas  imleas  the  army  sent  you. 
"Today  it  Is  more  important  than  ever  that 
our  yoimg  folks  see  the  world — the  out-of- 
the-way  places  as  well  as  the  ctiltural  centers 
of  Rome,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  London. 

So  why  don't  our  colleges  put  in  5-year 
programs — with  the  Government  spending 
foreign  aid  dollars  to  give  each  college  4-year 
graduate  a  flnal  year  In  Exirope?  We'd  be 
educating  oiur  leaders  for  tomorrow,  the  kids 
would  be  paying  money  to  the  Uttle  guy  as 
they  moved  around,  and  we'd  be  getting 
something  for  our  dollars. 

"Not  Just  some  secret  boxes  in  Sv?ltzer- 
land." 

While  he  talked.  Sapersteln  received  a 
packet  of  mall.  One  was  from  the  State 
Department,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Yang 
Sen,  president  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Olympic  committee,  to  the  State  Department. 
It  thanked  the  Globe  Trotters  for  a  •1.223 
contribution  to  the  Chinese  Olympic  fiud. 

Another  was  an  airmail  from  Ketehlkan. 
Alaska.  The  Trotters  Jvust  finished  a  five- 
game  exhibition  series  through  Alaska  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State's  Babe  Ruth  baae- 
baU  league,  nalpb.  Peters,  the  Alaska  State 
director,  wrote: 

"The  people  are  still  talking  about  your 
show,  so  I  am  sure  your  trip  throu^out 
Alaska  helped  a  lot  in  making  them  forget— 
at  least  for  a  little  whUe— the  disastrous 
quake  and  Ite  consequences.  Financially,  I 
dont  suppose  It  was  any  bonanaa  for  you, 
but  the  good  will  you  left  can't  be  measured 
In  money." 

Sapersteln  has  scored  again  •  •  •  ^rui\ 
maybe  he  has  something  In  his  political 
thinking. 
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SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


or  Msw  T' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  views 
of  my  constituents  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  I  mailed 
a  questionnaire,  printed  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, to  90,000  homes  of  registered 
voters  in  the  district  soliciting  their 
opinions  on  topics  of  national  and  inter- 
national significance.  The  returns  have 
been  most  gratifying.  Over  14,000  re- 
plies, far  above  the  average,  have  been 
received,  many  of  them  including  pene- 
trating and  witty  comments. 

I  feel  that  my  congressional  district — 
affectionately  known  as  the  Fabulous 
Fourth — while  unique  in  some  ways,  is 
also  very  close  to  the  heart  of  American 
thinking  on  many  Issues.  It  certainly 
represents  "suburbia"  and  the  middle  in- 
come homeowner.  I  am.  therefore,  In- 
cluding in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  tabulation 
of  the  resvQts  of  my  recent  questionnaire. 
These  results  are  extremely  significant 
because  of  the  unusual  way  in  which  the 
questions  themselves  were  formulated. 
To  make  sure  that  the  questions  were 
fair  and  imparUal.  I  had  them  reviewed 


Consequently.  I  feel  confident  that  this 
questionnaire  is  reliable  and  the  results 
are  particularly  meaningful  to  me.  For 
example,  the  response  to  question  6 
regarding  the  proposed  joint  space  effort 
with  Russia  is  extremely  important  to  me 
as  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  which  has  charge  of 
our  Nation's  space  program.  Similarly, 
the  strong  support  shown  In  question  15 
for  a  tax  deduction  for  parents  paying 
tuition  for  their  children  attending  col- 
lege, has  reinforced  the  conviction  that 
my  bill,  HJl.  9854,  which  is  intended  to 
provide  such  tax  relief  has  popular  sup- 
port. 

The  massive  response  from  my  con- 
stituents, which  swamped  my  office 
proved  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple really  are  interested  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. Thousands  of  respondents 
mentioned  their  pleasure  at  this  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  directly  with  me 
telling  me  they  enjoyed  doing  so  and 
asking  for  similar  questionnaires  in  the 
future. 

I  had  anounced  before  the  answers 
were  tabulated  that  I  would  make  the 
results  pubUc.  Subsequently,  numerous 
people  requested  copies  of  the  final  fig- 
ures. I  have  decided  to  share  with  aU  of 
the  residents  of  the  "Fabulous  Fourth" 
Congressional  District  the  composite 
thinldng  of  their  neighbors. 

Those  who  participated  in  making  this 
first  questionnaire  a  success  have  my 
most  heartfelt  thanks.  I  hope  their  re- 
sponse will  encourage  others  in  the^  fu- 
ture to  join  in  this  modem  day  "tbwn 
meeting"  which  provides  a  clear  channel 


l^iw  *''''^x?^i^®  presidents  of  two  local    for  the  voice  of  the  individual  American 

colleges.     Revisions  were  made  in  ac-     to  be  heard. 

cordance  with  their  suggestions.  The  questionnaire  foUows- 


rOBKIGK  POLICT 


1.  )o  you  favor  parUclpatlon  of  Red  China  In  the  U.N  ? 

2.  1^0  you  fevor  tbe  proposed  wheat  sale  to  RuaslaT-       

(8)  Do  yon  favor  Boch  a  sale  on  ctedltT  

3.  l>o  you  favor  extending  foreign  aid  to  Conimunirtldondnated'eomfa^ 


Percent- 


BOMKraONT  POUCT 


•■  "'ScSiTe'Vm.^'iSSS?^  '"  '  ^"'"'  "^  •"''^  "^  '""^  '"'''^  ^'•t«  ^^  ^^^  to 


^°  T°?  if*"  y^dtnl  dTU  rights  legislation  : 

(»)  To  protect  Um  right  to  vote? 

(b)  To  enforee  school  IntegratlonT...       

*'.  ^0  •nfaree  equal  union  and  employment  righteT 

P^Suc^SoSSJStoS.T"'"  «^'«  «»'  the  C^^ii,{ii^\o"^^i^"ii^H 

Do  you  fevor  Federal  ftmds  lor  tbe  improTemenVof  maitiuMit  "f^iiitjiy 

Do  you  favor  the  gnwlnal  elimination  of^rabsldleeteftSi^w^.l  ..::::::::::-"• 


10 


Do  you  favor  Federal  funds  for-        *'*"<^"0'* 

/i{  S?wl}5  ^«n«»t«»y  Md  high  school  construction' 

?r??SJ'l''*!!?™™t*^"»«''iW>»cl>«>l  teachers*  salarlMT 

11    r.»  ^^    f     ***  P!?*^***  •'*™™t"^  "d  high  schoolsr  

KhSs?.!*.*^**""  '  voluntary,  nondenomlnatloliarprayerto' tef^ltid  ta  publii' 


SOCIAL  SICCRITT  AKD  TAXES 

13.  Do  you  fiivor  medical  care  for  the  aged  by 


a)  bicreaslng  social  security  taxes  to  finance  such  care* 

e?  Or'S!?^fc5!L'!!!!?**?  'f^^^t^  programs  to  aid  th^liineiiif 

t  2li\'Sl*S5Jr?!^:  J?!???^  ««?^  ptans.wlth  no  red«SlnvilViiiiiT: 


IS.  2 
44.7 
0.6 
0.8 
MO 
S4.3 


30.3 

00.0 
40.6 

n.8 

66.6 
40. 0 

77.  t 


SO.  4 
41.1 
34.8 


No 


84.3 

61.0 
00.6 
86.0 
7.0 
60.4 


64.0 

6.6 
61  0 
33.0 

31.3 

40.8 
118 


38.5 
6«.2 
61.8 


M'  S2  ^  t^"  •  !"  redaction  when  tbe  budget  k  nnbSnorfT 

14  Doyonfcy»>toid«lactloafar  P-witiwinf titttoXthd^didi^,^^ 


84.8     12.0 


40.8 
42.0 
41.1 
17.4 
18.6 
7XS 


82.7 

48.4 

41.0 

7L4 

7S.6 

KO 

2.5 
2.3 
13.0 
4  2 
3  0 
0  4 


5.0 

25 
7.6 
6.2 

12  2 
10.2 

7.6 


21 
2  7 
3.4 

2  3 


6.5 
0.6 
17.0 
6.3 
8.0 
28 
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RcM  te  !■««  AuJyMd 

EXTENI  (ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J  -FFERT  COHELAN 

aw  cujwcmMXA. 

IN  TBX  HOU  3K  OF  BXPRBSKNTATIVES 

rtiex  Eay.  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  COHBiAN.  Mr.  l^peaker.  In  an 
article  appeBting  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  12,  J.  A.  Urlngston  has 
made  an  Imp  jrtant  contribution  to  our 
underntanrtlni  (rf  Industrial  development 
in  the  emerst  ig  natitms. 

Mr.  LlTlngB  an  jKOnts  out  that  in  In- 
dia, for  exam  Die.  with  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $70.  ]  e(^  "haven't  enough  for 
food,  dothlng  and  shelter  and  certainly 
nothing  left  c  ver  for  savings — tor  capl 
tallon  as  we  k  oow  it" 

And  as  Mr.  ivlngstmi  so  correctly  em 
phaslaee: 

We  Axnerlokn  i  miut  modamlze  our  cliches. 
In  poor  oountr  m,  only  tha  goTemment  can 

commaTid    the  

build  indastrl*; 


May  H 


Mr.  %)ealcei, 
ful  analysts  \o 
tion. 

Analtbis 


cr  THB  RxBurr  to  India 


▼ei  diet 


Lwoud 


im 


(By 

If  liembenoi 
lean  aid  to  Inda 
eratad  stoM  mil 
west  at  Oalcuttfi. 
tbeback.  ItU 

TbcT  battled 
accepted  the 
by  Oen.  Ludtis 
owned  mill 
prlTately  owned 

"Hie  topping 
▼let  UUlon'e  a 
Obrloualy  the 
tbe  etart. 

Tliat'e 
•■plained  thla 
oourage  {Hlvate 
into  a  coontiy 
la  oompetlng 

The 
prices.    It  can 
up  Its  defldta 
eaa.  It  can  foi 
business. 

That  Is  the 
logical  In  the 

The  great 
Isparttally 
emment.    It 
bile  companies 

In    Italy, 
flnanoe  same 
employment  In 
The  railroads 
most    European 
owned  and 


>gi  eemeni 


open, ted 
capita  Ism 


Private 
state    capltallsn 
countries  of  the 
States.     We 
nessee  Valley 
owned  subways, 
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holders  owned  and  stockholdeoi.  now  num- 
bering 18  million  are  "the  public." 

In  India,  the  same  type  of  coUecUve  owner- 
ship la  not  possible.  The  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  amoimta  to  $30  billions 
for  a  population  of  460  mUllon.  That's  $70 
per  c^ita. 

People  with  such  low  levels  of  income 
haven't  enough  for  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, and  certainly  nothing  left  over  for  sav- 
ings— ^for  c^itallsm  as  we  know  it.  Com- 
panies can't  "go  public"  and  enlist  a  mass 
of  stockholders. 

India  needs  steel.  Present  production  is 
about  11  mllllan  tons  a  year.  The  new  mill 
will  bring  this  up  to  16  million  tons  or  70 
poimds  per  capita.  In  this  country  per 
ci«>lta  consumption  exceeds  1.000  pounds 

The  steel  mill  will  require  $1.6  billion. 
The  Indian  Govenmient  hoped  for  $900  mll- 
Uon  in  UJB.  aid.  With  that  would  have  gone 
countervailing  exports  from  this  country  to 
In<Ua^-machlnary.  materials,  and  expert  help. 
Now  the  Soviet  Union  will  get  the  business 
and  the  influence. 

Modem  technology  is  beyond  the  means 
of  iHlvate  capitalists  in  underdeveloped 
nations.  Even  if  the  private  steel  mills  In 
India  had  undertaken  the  Bokaro  project, 
foreign  flnanclng  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  Indian  Government  undoubtedly  would 
have  had  to  indorse  the  note.  So.  in  elfect, 
it  would  be  Qovemment-Bponsored  anyway. 

We  Americans  must  modernize  our  cliches. 
In  poor  countries  only  the  government  can 
coomiand  the  capital — the  resources — to 
build  industrial  enterprises. 

Communism  versus  capitalism  Is  not  the 
Issue,  but  democracy  versus  dictatorship— 
the  right  of  the  governed  to  say  something 
about  the  Government  versus  determinism 
from  on  high.  And  in  this,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  exert  an  anti totalitarian  influence. 


Uniform  Daylight  Saving  BUI  WUI  End 
,  G>nfnsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  KINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14, 1964 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  introduced  HJl.  11206,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  uniform  period  of  daylight 
saving  time.  This  bill  should  end  the 
ocmfusion  caused  by  different  areas  start- 
ing daylight  saving  time  on  different 
days. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  first  group  of  States 
and  cities  went  on  daylight  saving  time. 
Many  others  will  not  shift  until  a  month 
later. 

The  Praser  uniform  daylight  saving 
bill  will  have  all  daylight  saving  time  be- 
gin at  2  ajn.  on  the  last  Simday  of  April 
and  continue  imtil  2  a.m.  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October  each  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  regu- 
lated standard  time  since  1918.  Regula- 
tion of  daylight  saving  time  would  end 
the  disruption  of  schedules  of  buslines, 
airlines,  railroads,  and  television  and 
radio  stations.  The  transportation  in- 
dustry is  especially  affected  because  of 
passenger  inconvenience  and  additional 
expense  caused  by  the  time  differences. 

In  Minnesota,  one  city,  Duluth,  was 
torn  between  starting  daylight  saving 
with  other  Minnesota  cities  at  the  end 


of  May,  or  earlier  when  its  twin  port, 
Superior,  Wis.,  went  on  daylight  saving' 

Twenty-four  States  put  it  into  effect 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  AprH  while  five 
other  States  do  It  later.  Some  States 
leave  it  up  to  local  authorities  to  decide 
when  to  put  It  into  effect.  This  leads  to 
the  ridiculous  situaticm  often  reported: 
a  35  mile  stretch  of  road  between  Steu- 
benvllle,  Ohio  and  Moundsville,  W.  Va., 
a  traveler  passes  through  seven  time 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fraser  bill  is  short 
and  simple.  It  is  only  14  lines  long.  It 
will  end  confusion.  I  set  It  out  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcosd  so  that  other  Mem- 
bers may  read  it  and  consider  its  merits: 

HH.    11306 
A  bill  to  provide  a  \mlform  period  for  day- 
light saving  time 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentaUve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  save  daylight  and  to 
provide  standard  time  for  the  United  States" 
approved  March  19,  1918.  as  amended  (40 
Stat.  460;  16  U-S.C.  281-264) ,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sac.  6.  Whenever  the  standard  time  in 
any  time  zone,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  ad- 
vanced one  hour  by  any  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  any  State,  such  advanced 
time,  generally  known  as  'daylight  saving 
time',  shall  oommeooe  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  the  last  Sunday  in  Aprtl  of  each 
year  and  shall  end  at  2  o'clock  antemeridian 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  October  of  each  year." 


John  M.  Rivers:  Model  Broadcaster 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  aOXTTH   CAXOUirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  M.  Rivers,  president  of 
WCSC-TV  of  Charleston,  S.C,  has 
again  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
charitable  nature  and  with  a  strong 
sense  of  public  duty. 

Several  weeks  ago.  word  reached  Mr. 
Rivers  that  the  USS  Forrestal  was 
very  anxious  to  acquire  some  equipment 
so  that  they  might  have  television 
broadcasts  aboard  ship.  Without  hesi- 
tation, he  removed  surplus  television 
equipment  frc«n  the  WCSC-TV  studios 
and  presented  this  equipment  to  the 
Forrestal.  The  television  cameras  and 
controls  he  gave  them  have  a  replace- 
ment value  of  over  $50,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  deeds  such  as  this  we 
are  shown  that  all  is  not  a  "vast  waste- 
land." What  a  pity  that  more  broad- 
casters do  not  follow  his  lead,  rather 
than  spending  their  time  bellttiing  our 
military,  giving  them  no  praise  and 
earning  none  themselves. 

John  Rivers — to  whom  I  am  not  re- 
lated— has  well  earned  any  praise  given 
him.  Aside  from  his  personal  deeds, 
his  station  personifies  community  re- 
sponsibility. In  hurricanes  and  other 
emergencies,  they  are  always  with  us, 
offering    directions    and    comfort.    His 
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radio  programing  represents  a  degree 

of  quality  and  taste  seldom  found  In  this 

day. 

'  In  short,  John  M.  Rivers  is  the  image 

of  the  model  broadcaster. 


Eiportinf  Democracy  Via  Ac  Credit 
Union  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 


or  wacoHa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconshi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  8.  some  600  representa- 
tives of  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation (CUNA)  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  very  interesting  and 
inspiring  address  by  my  Wisconsin  col- 
league. Congressman  Robert  Kasten- 
ukur. 

In  his  address  at  CUNA's  30th  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  Congressman  Kastxnmsixr  de- 
tailed the  very  valid  accomplishments  of 
the  credit  union  movement  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  he  pointed  out,  when  we 
export  the  credit  union  idea,  we  are  ex- 
porting democracy  as  well  as  a  means  of 
providing  low -cost  credit. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wovQd    like    to    Intiude    Congressman 
KASTzmcEiER's  spocch  in  the  Record: 
Spkech  Oivkm  bt  thz  Honokablk  Robkkt  W. 

KASTKNicxna  at  trx  SOth  Annual  Meitino 

OF  CUNA 

It  is  a  plecwure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to 
CUNA's  SOth  annual  meeting.  I  extend  you 
this  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin,  and  especially  for  thoee  of  us  who 
live  in  tbe  Second  Congreesional  District, 
which  Includes  Madison.  We  In  Wisconsin 
are  proud  that  the  international  credit 
union  movement  has  made  its  headquarters 
in  our  State  capital.  I  like  to  think  that 
your  predecessors  found  the  progressive  tra- 
ditions of  our  State  compatible  with  their 
own  ideas.  It  seems  to  me  the  progressive 
tradition  and  the  credit  union  movement 
have  this  much  in  oonunon:  they  both  are 
founded  on  a  deep  respect  for  the  IndivlduaL 

Looking  over  this  assembly  today,  I  think 
it  is  apypcuvnt  that  the  roots  of  CUNA,  planted 
here  30  years  ago,  have  taken  firm  hold.  In 
1934.  only  a  thin  network  of  credit  xinions 
stretched  across  the  country.  In  1964.  not 
only  are  there  credit  unions  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  and  in  every  Province  of 
Canada,  but  there  are  thousands  mcM-e  over- 
secM.  As  delegates  to  this  historic  meeting, 
you  give  testimony  to  the  growth  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  three  decades.  You  are 
proving  that  the  credit  union  movement  Is 
BtlU  vital;  in  a  very  real  way  the  strength  of 
the  movement  depends  on  yourselves  and 
people  like  you  around  the  world  who  are 
working  so  diligently  to  extend  the  influence 
of  credit  unionism. 

It  is  heartening  to  me  that  the  leadership 
of  CUNA  has  tcUien  as  its  goal  the  organiza- 
tion of  credit  xinlons  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
The  story  that  CUNA  is  writing  In  Central 
and  South  America  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  emanating  from  our  foreign 
aid  program.  It  is  of  great  significance  that 
when  we  in  the  United  States  export  the 
credit  union  Idea,  we  are  exporting  more  than 
a  means  of  providing  low-cost  credit.    When 


we  send  credit  union  experts  overseas,  we  are 
exporting  democracy. 

Overs  ■—,  In  Latin  America,  for  example, 
democracy  does  not  have  universal  aooq;>t- 
ance.  The  credit  union  technicians  being 
sent  to  Latin  America  have  all  the  skills 
necessary  to  operate  credit  unions  in  a 
businesslike  way.  But  they  need  another 
skill  that  is  Just  as  crucial.  They  must 
posses  the  ability  to  win  people  to  the  idea 
of  the  democratic  process.  Working  with 
the  people  to  overcome  their  economic  prob- 
lem, the  credit  union  experts  also  make 
them  believers  in  democracy.  For  the  first 
time,  these  people  become  active  partici- 
pants in  the  democratic  process;  and  the 
United  States  wins  one  more  skirmish  In 
the  war  for  the  unccunmltted  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  every  successful  credit  union 
overseas  provides  an  exercise  in  democracy. 

By  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  accom- 
plishments overseas,  I  do  not  mean  to  slight 
what  has  been  done  In  the  United  States. 
Here  at  home,  the  contribution  toward 
understanding  of  the  democratic  way  at  life, 
although  real,  is  not  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  it  is  overseas.  Instead,  I  should  say  one 
of  the  most  important  byproducts  of  credit 
union  development  in  this  country  Is  the 
encouragement  given  the  cause  of  the  con- 
sumer. There  has  been  in  the  past  few 
years  a  remarkable  Increase  of  concern  for 
the  consumer — ^both  within  Government  and 
without.  Although  the  subject  of  consumer 
affairs  has  been  of  Interest  to  many  of  you 
for  years  I  think  you  wUI  agree  it  has  not 
generally  been  a  matter  for  discussion  in  our 
country  untU  recently. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  responsible  for  this  upsurge 
of  interest.  He  laimched  the  Era  of  the 
Consumer.  You  will  remember  that  one  of 
his  early  actions  was  the  establishment  of 
the  consimier  advisory  council.  In  March 
1962,  he  sent  Congress  a  special  message  on 
consumer  affairs,  the  first  special  message 
on  that  subject  ever  submitted.  President 
Johnson  has  also  shown  an  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  consumers:  first  by  sending  his 
own  special  consumer  message  to  Congress, 
and  second,  by  appointing  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson  as  his  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
siuaer  Affairs.  The  appointment  marks  the 
first  time  that  a  representative  of  oonsiuners 
has  been  admitted  to  the  highest  councils 
of  Government.  Were  it  not  for  the  past 
work  on  behalf  of  consumers  by  organiza- 
tions such  as  CUNA,  these  recent  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  been  possible. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  I  find  CUNA 
among  those  endorsing  the  tnith-ln-lend- 
ing  biU.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  coeponsor  of 
this  legislation  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate, 
as  you  know,  the  bill  is  sponsored  by  Its 
author.  Senator  Paiti.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  favorably 
reported  from  Senator  Douglas'  subcom- 
mittee. The  exponents  of  the  blU  are  work- 
ing very  hard  to  convince  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Cvurency  Committee  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  It  is  o\ir  hope  that  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  it  wlU  be  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate.  I  have  always  been 
amused  by  the  positi(»i  taken  by  some  or- 
ganizations which  claim  that  their  members 
are  violently  opposed  to  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill.  In  one  case,  I  saw  a  poll  of  a  group  of 
businessmen  in  my  district  showing  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  bill  by  more  than  a  to  1. 
Nevertheless.  I  was  assiired  by  their  State 
organizations  that  these  same  businessmen 
were  adamantly  against  it.  As  a  lawyer 
from  a  small  town,  I  have  seen  the  effects 
of  elaborate  credit  schemes  presented  to  the 
unwary.  Too  often  the  result  is  either  gar- 
nishment or  bankruptcy.  The  truth-in- 
lending  bill  will  provide  a  means  to  end  the 
exploitation  of  the  users  of  consumer  credit. 
I  should  think  reputable  merchants  would 
gladly  support  this  bill. 

There   are   other   Issues   confronting   the 


consimier  today  that  have  received  excellent 
publlctty  in  credit  union  pubUcations. 
Among  these  would  be  the  truth-ln-pack- 
aglng  bill,  for  example.  Just  yesterday  I 
submitted  testimony  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee on  another  issue  of  serious  ccmse- 
quenoe  to  consumers;  namely,  the  status  of 
food  marketing.  We  appear  to  have  reached 
a  crossroad  in  the  development  of  our  food 
distribution  system.  Because  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  large  food  chains,  both  the 
consumer  and  the  small  producer  may  be 
BuffeWng  frcHn  the  lack  of  competitive  mar- 
kets. This  issue,  of  course,  is  not  related 
to  the  consumer  credit  field.  But  the  credit 
union  movement  deserves  praise,  in  my  opin- 
ion, because  it  willingly  recognizes  that  the 
education  and  counseling  of  its  members 
should  embrace  the  whole  range  of  consum- 
er matters,  not  merely  those  relating  to  sav- 
ing and  lending. 

Just  as  credit  unions  aid  the  average  citi- 
zen Immeasurably,  so  too  can  they  aid  the 
imderprivUeged  of  our  own  country,  the 
poor.  Credit  unions  in  low-income  groups 
are  taking  on  the  difficult  task  of  eliminating 
economic  Ullteracy.  I  think  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  economic  illiteracy  must  rank 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  ho\ulng  as  one  of  the 
factors  keeping  millions  of  Americans  locked 
in  poverty.  President  Johnson  has  declared 
war  on  poverty.  It  is  clear  from  the  pro- 
grams you  have  initiated  that  CUNA  already 
has  Joined  in  the  battle.  Once  the  poverty 
program  becomes  enacted,  and  I  predict  it 
will  become  law  before  very  long,  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be 
directed  in  an  iinprecedented  way  toward 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  You  should  be 
proud  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  now 
preparing  to  overcome  poverty  with  the  same 
determination  that  has  motivated  the  credit 
tmion  movement  for  years. 

Your  willingness  to  combat  poverty,  your 
eagerness  to  organize  new  credit  unions, 
both  at  home  and  overseas,  your  support 
of  consumer  legislation  such  as  truth  In 
lending,  and  your  efforts  to  educate  and 
counsel  your  members  about  the  whole  range 
of  consumer  problems — all  these  programs 
give  an  Indication  that  the  credit  union 
movement  of  today  is  vigorous  and  alive  to 
Its  responsibilities.  As  delegates  to  this 
meeting,  you  are  the  official  poUcymakers 
of  CUNA.  While  you  review  and  adopt  pol- 
icy during  the  next  2  days,  I  should  ask 
you  to  keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  this 
single  fact:  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
credit  union  movement  has  been  man  him- 
self. Be  ever  vlgUant  for  opportunities  to 
extend  credit  vmion  services  to  the  billions 
of  people  around  the  world.  I  urge  you  to 
evaluate  carefully  the  reexilts  of  your  pro- 
grams, not  so  much  on  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis,  but  In  the  light  of  how  they  help 
people.  Credit  unions  are  working  historic 
changes;  they  have  grown  strong  by  satis- 
fying the  desire  of  all  men  to  become  eco- 
nomically self-siifflcient.  When  a  man  can 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  confident  in  his 
ability  to  meet  his  obligations,  then  he  is 
ready  to  commit  himself  to  democracy.  And 
it  IB  only  when  he  has  made  this  democratic 
commitment  that  he  can  hope  to  be  truly 
free. 


H.R.  21  Endorsed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14, 1964 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  the  principle  of  H.R. 
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21.  the  Bow  b  11  for  medical  care  of  the 
aged,  was  end  traed  last  week  at  the  an- 
nual meetlnc  n  Chieaco  of  the  Student 
Amolcanlfed  ieal  Anodatlon. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter from  Jam  a  C.  O.  Harris,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  I  AMA  chapter  at  Qetycge 
Washington  I  niversity  School  of  Medl- 
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cine: 
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Washington,  D.C. 
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nual Student  ilnerlcan  Medical  Anoctatlon 
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portrait  of  our  late  and  beloved  President 
John  P.  E^ennedy. 

It  seons  to  me  altogether  ntting  and 
pn^er  that  n.6.  savings  bonds— the  path 
that  has  led  so  many  of  our  people  to 
financial  security  and  well-being— should 
honor  our  martyred  President. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  modem  American 
history  so  captured  the  fancy  of  these 
same  people  slnccrthe  first  series  E  bond 
was  sold  23  years  ago  today. 

Savings  bonds  have  enabled  American 
working  men  and  women  to  earmark  a 
dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there  into  a  pay- 
roll savings  plan  until  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  in  a  position  of  relative 
financial  security.  This  is  attested  to  by 
the  millions  and  millions  of  Americans 
who  today  own  and  hold  more  than  $47 
billion  in  savings  bonds — an  Investment 
backlog  that  not  onjy  protects  these  indi- 
viduals and  their  families,  but  strength- 
ens our  communities  and  our  country. 

This  new  $75  savings  bond  could  justly 
be  considered  a  memorial  to  that  great 
young  man  who  walked  with  us,  battled 
for  us,  and  led  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
with  brilliant  leadership.  It  is  a  fitting 
'jlbute  to  his  belief  in  America  and  the 
fact  that  tlirough  savings  bonds  so  many 
of  our  people  have  been  enabled  to  actu- 
ally own  a  share  In  America. 


Out  of  the  desolate  plains  and  deserts 
of  1948  are  rising  bustling  new  ciUes 
like  Tel  Aviv,  EUat,  Ashdod.  The  Jew- 
ish people  have  at  last  found  a  home 
where  they  may  pursue  that  peace  and 
happiness  desired  by  all  men.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  commemorate  Israeli  In- 
dependence Day,  May  14. 


Part  II— Panama  Canal 
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Mr.  Speaker.  May  1, 
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Security  drive  for  the 
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Israel's  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

0»   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
celebrated  in  April  due  to  a  difference  In 
calendars — it  was  actually  on  May  14, 
1948 — the  hopes  of  millions  of  exiled  Jews 
around  the  world  were  realized  when 
Israel's  Independence  was  declared  and 
the  ancient  Palestine  homeland  was 
thrown  open  for  all  Jews.  There  was  not 
much  to  encourage  or  sustain  an  inde- 
pendent spirit;  Palestine  had  become  a 
barren  waste  over  the  centuries.  But 
the  very  thought  of  Israel  has  been 
enough  to  inspire  Jews  everywhere  with 
unquenchable  enthusiasm.  And,  as  they 
have  often  proved,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Jews  is  backed  by  abundant  courage. 
In  1948  Israel  inherited  only  412,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land.  There  were  no 
forests,  no  electricity,  very  little  irriga- 
tion In  a  parched  land.  All  of  the  mag- 
nificent cities  of  ancient  Israel  were 
gone. 

Worse  than  this,  Jews  flooding  into 
Israel  to  escape  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  persecution  they  had  known  in  many 
other  lands  were  forced  to  fight  for  their 
freedom  immediately  after  arriving. 
They  fought  for  their  very  existence 
against  a  determined  enemy. 

Despite  these  overwhelming  obsta- 
cles. Israel  is  today  the  wealthiest,  and 
most  democratic  country  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  parliamentary  system  in  which 
all  opinions  are  represented  and  a  con- 
stitution that  guarantees  basic  free- 
d(»ns  make  Israel  unique  in  that  area. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  report  on 
Direct  Economic  Support,  which  my 
constituent.  Mr.  Conrad  R.  Hilpert,  of 
Rockford.  111.,  secured  from  the  Chief 
of  Public  Relations  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  the  United  States  is  indeed  a 
benefactor  to  the  tiny  nation  of  Panama, 
whose  annual  expenditures  are  far  less 
than  the  annual  benefits  afforded  them 
as  a  result  of  our  presence  in  the  Canal 
Zone: 

Bendtts  Aocruino  to  Panama  Fsom  Panama 
Canal  Compant — Canal  Zoni  Govtrn- 
MENT — Past  II 

nrraoDucTioir 

Outlined  below  are  benefits  that  accrue  to 
Panama  from  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  from 
th«  proilmlty  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  listing  emphasizes  bene- 
flta  currenUy  accruing  to  Panama;  however, 
highlights  and  cimiulaUve  totals  ot  past  ma- 
jor benefits  and  services  are  Included  where 
M>proprlate  for  purposes  ot  perspective  and 
completeness.  DoUar  valuaUona  are  Included 
when  applicable  to  lUustrate  the  extent  of 
capital  fadUtles  or  the  cost  of  operating  pro- 
grams. Benefits  accruing  from  other  agencies 
on  the  Canal  Zone  are  not  listed  nor  are  all 
of  the  direct  benefits  covered  In  the  esti- 
mated $84  million  In  purchases  and  payments 
tabulated  as  part  I  o*  this  report. 

1.  Direct  economic  support:  Increasing 
revenues  from  transactions  In  goods  and 
servloes  with  the  Canal  Zone  accounted.  In 
important  p<ut.  for  the  8.6-percent  rise  In 
Panama's  gross  national  product  tor  1962. 
Increased  direct  economic  support  from  the 
Canal  Zone  also  aided  In  offsetting  Panama's 
worsening  foreign  trade  defldt  caiised  by  her 
Increased  spending  for  Imports  over  export 
sales  In  1862. 

(a)  Direct  purchases  from  Panama  by  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  and  Its  contrac- 
tors totaled  $13300,000  In  1983.  In  addition. 
U.S.  citizen  employees  of  the  canal  organi- 
zation spent  aK>roxlmately  $8,600,000  in  Pan- 
ama for  goods  and  services  in  1962. 

(b)  The  canal  organization  currently  em- 
ploys approximately  11,000  non-U.S.  citizens, 
primarily  Panamanians,  at  a  total  1962  pay- 
roll oost  of  $26  million. 

(c)  The  U.S.  Oovemment  agencies  In  the 
Canal  Zone  on  September  1,  1963.  initiated, 
at  the  Republic  of  Panama's  request,  a  tax- 
wlthholding  service  to  collect  Panamanian 
Income  tax  from  the  salaries  of  Panamanian 
citizens  employed  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Panama  Canal  spent 
$29,000  on  startup  costs  for  this  tax  collect- 
ing service  and  operating  expenses  will  ex- 
ceed $15,000  annually.  Checks  are  dispatched 
to  the  Panamanian  Government  biweekly 
to  cover  the  previous  pay  period's  collections 
Annual  tax  receipts  of  approximately  $676,000 
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are  expected  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries 
ot  canal  employees  and  paid  to  the  Bepublio. 
Total  tax  receipts  from  all  the  agencies  in 
the  Canal  Zone  will  probably  reach  $900,000 
annually. 

2.  Capital  faculties:  The  canal  organisa- 
tion currently  maintains  heavy  Investments 
in  capital  facilities  that  provide  important 
services  and  support  to  the  Republic  and  to 
large  numbers  of  Panamanian  citizens.  The 
lands  and  improvements  transferred  to  Pan- 
ama in  the  past  20  years  with  a  total  market 
value  of  $40  million  are  not  included  in  the 
Items  described  below. 

A.  WATXa  STS'TEM 

Perhaps  no  other  Latin  American  capital 
city  has  the  safe,  modem  water  system  en- 
joyed by  Panama  City.  During  the  canal 
construction  era  the  United  States  invested 
$10,600,000  in  a  water  purification  and  dis- 
tribution system  to  ttandle  water  needs  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  in  Panama's  two  ter- 
minal cities.  Colon  and  Panama  City.  In 
1946,  the  UJS.-built  water  and  sewer  systems 
In  these  two  cities  were  transferred  to  the 
Republic  at  an  unrecovered  cost  of  $669,000 
to  the  United  States. 

( 1 )  Last  year  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
spent  $1,662,733  to  operate  its  Water  Labora- 
tories Branch;  more  thai;.  70  percent  of  the 
water  it  purified  went  to  Panama.  In  1963 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  spent  $700,000 
for  a  30-lnch  main  to  meet  the  increasing 
needs  of  Panama  City  and  suburbs.  The 
population  of  Panama  City  and  Colon  has 
Increased  from  24,000  In  1904  to  350,000  in 
1963.  Now  under  construction  Is  a  14,000 
foot  pipeline,  13  inches  In  diameter,  costing 
$110,666  which  the  Company  is  building  to 
furnish  fresh  water  to  five  AUantic-side 
communities  in  Panama.  More  than  $1  mil- 
lion has  previously  been  spent  in  water  sys- 
tem Improvements  to  accommodate  Increased 
Panamanian  consumption. 

(3)  Panama  is  charged  for  purified  water 
at  the  relatively  low  rates  of  $.075  per  \mlt  of 
100  cubic  feet  for  the  first  100,000  units,  and 
$.07  per  xmlt  for  all  in  excess  of  100,000 
units.  Panama  distributes  this  water  In 
her  terminal  cities  at  sufficiently  high  rates 
to  generate  a  significant  Income  from  the 
sale  of  this  water. 

B.  PORTS  AND  HARBOB  rACILTnES 

(1)  Docks  and  piers:  The  Panama  Canal 
Company  has  11  docks  and  piers,  which  total 
2.9  miles  of  berthing  space  in  operation  at 
Cristobal  and  Balboa.  Panama  has  no  deep 
water  docks  or  piers  and  utilizes  the  Canat 
organization's  faQUitlea  tor  her  export-im- 
port trade.  Panama  Canal  Company  docks 
and  piers  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  have  a 
plant  value  of  $19  mlUlon. 

(2)  Aids  to  ixavigation:  The  Panama  Canal 
maintains  lighthouses  and  buoys  more  than 
100  miles  beyond  the  Canal's  entrance  to 
guide  vessels  safely  to  Balboa,  Panama  City, 
and  Cristobal-Colon.  Modem,  accurate,  and 
perfectly  maintained  inner  harbor  aids  as- 
sure the  safe  and  expeditious  handling  of 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  terminal - 
city  ports.  Many  vessels  dock  at  Cristobal 
and  Balboa  without  transiting  the  Canal, 
using  Panama  Canal  tugs,  pUots,  and  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  the 
cargoes  carried  by  these  nontransiting  ves- 
sels figures  in  Panama's  external  trade. 

(3)  Floating  Equipment:  The  Panama 
Canal  Company  maintains  a  fleet  of  tugs, 
dredges,  driU  barges,  laimches,  craneboats, 
and  salvage  equipment.  This  expensive,  spe- 
cialized equipment  is  available  to  the  Re- 
public at  nominal  cost  for  special  projects, 
emergency  use,  etc. 

C.   TRANSPORTATION  FACnJTIES 

(1)  Panama  Railroad:  Completed  in  185S, 
the  Panama  Railroad  has  played  a  key  role 
In  Panama's  development  since  the  Repub- 
lic's birth  in  1903.    It  ocmtinues  to  be  widely 


used  by  Panamanian  shippers  and  undoubt- 
edly acts  as  a  lever  on  transistlunian  pas- 
senger and  shipping  rates  and  as  a  quality 
control  guide  for  services  rendered  by  truck- 
ers. The  Panama  Bailrood  fximlshes  free 
carriage  of  Panama's  mails  and  allows  a  60- 
percent  reduction  on  freight  rate  for  native 
products.  These  services  have  a  total  sub- 
sidy value  of  $36,000  annually  to  the  Re- 
public. 

(2)  Thatdier  Ferry  Bridge :  This  Important 
link  in  the  Inter-American  Highway  was 
completed  in  1962  at  a  cost  of  $19  mllUon. 
Prior  to  the  construction  oC  the  bridge  the 
canal  operated  a  large  ferry  service,  at  an 
annual  estimated  cost  of  $400,000,  that  was 
of  iMlmary  benefit  to  the  Republic.  Total 
cost  of  operating  the  Thatcher  Ferry  from 
1930  to  1962  ia  estimated  at  $12,600,000. 

(3)  Highways:  The  Canal  Zone  Oovem- 
ment currentiy  maintains  a  paved  txlghway 
through  the  Canal  Zone  that  links  Panama 
City  and  Arraijan.  Republic  of  Panama. 
This  heevUy-traveled  and  weU-maintalned 
highway  is  of  increasing  Importance  to  the 
Republic,  as  it  carries  all  of  Panama's  ex- 
panding conunerclal  and  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween the  capital  city  and  the  Pacific  interior 
regions.  To  handle  the  increasing  traffic,  a 
project  to  widen  and  improve  tlie  Thatcher 
(Arraijan)  Highway  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3  million  Is  currently  under  study.  In  years 
past,  the  UJ3.  Ctovemment  has  spent  a  total 
of  $13  milliOQ  to  construct  a  translsthmlan 
highway  and  a  pcHiiion  of  the  Rio  Hato  High- 
way In  the  RepubUc. 

D.   RENTAL  AND  SALES  OF  CAPTrAL  maiS  TO 
PANAMA     ^ 

( 1 )  Much  specialized  equipment,  on  occa- 
sion. Is  loaned  or  rented  to  Panama  at  nomi- 
nal charges.  This  Canal  Zone  equipment 
serves  as  a  reservoir  or  reserve  for  Panama's 
emergency  or  special  project  use  and  repre- 
sents an  Investment  that  her  economy  can- 
not afford.  Special  repairs  to  the  Republic's 
government-owned  equliwuent  Is  also  under- 
taken at  times  at  a  token  cost. 

(2)  Panama's  Government  agencies  are 
furnished,  at  token  cost,  much  needed  eqxilp- 
ment  that  becomes  excess  to  the  canal's 
needs.  In  the  past  year  or  so,  such  capital 
items  as  large  generators,  dlesel  launches, 
garbage  trucks,  etc..  having  a  total  value  of 
over  $321,000.  were  released  through  pr(^}erty 
disposal  channels  to  Panama  for  only  $30,- 
000.  It  has  been  determined  that  such  direct 
sales  by  the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama's 
Government  agencies  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

B.  HEALTH  rAcn.xnES 

The  Canal  Zone  Government  maintains 
extensive  medical  facilities  having  a  plant 
value  of  $6,700,000.  The  majority  of  users 
who  benefit  from  these  modem  facilities  are 
Panamanian  citizens. 

(1)  Hospitals  (general) :  .Gorgas  Hospital 
on  the  Pacific  side  and  Coco  Solo  Hospital  on 
the  Atlantic  side  presently  provide  heavily 
subsidized  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services, 
including  dental  care,  for  approximately 
60,000  Panamanian  citizens.  Oorgas  Hos- 
pital is  currently  being  enlarged  and  mod- 
ernized at  a  projected  cost  of  $6  mlUlon. 

(2)  Paio  Seco  Leprosarium:  The  Canal 
Zone  Government  continues  to  operate  a 
120-bed  leprosarliun  although  almost  96  per- 
cent of  the  current  patient  load  Is  Pana- 
manian. Since  there  Is  no  similar  facility 
in  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone  maintains  the 
leprosarium  and  for  each  patient  admitted 
at  Panama's  request  bUls  the  RepubUc  a  daUy 
charge  to  recover  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  faciUty. 

(3)  Corozal  Hospital  tor  mental  and  domi- 
ciliary care:  This  Pacific  side  facility  with 
its  300-bed  capacity  currently  provides  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  an  average  of  200 
mental  patients,  ov«'  70  percent  ot  whom  are 
Panamanians, 


r.  LOW-RENTAL   HOUBZNO 


The  Panama  Canal  Company  currentiy 
provides  low-rental  housing  for  almost  11,000 
Panamanians  and  other  non-United  States 
citizens  who  otherwise  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  critically  short  housing  market  in 
Pananui  City  and  Colon.  The  canal's  cur- 
rent capital  investment  in  housing  for  Latin 
Americans  totals  $4,766,000.  Additional 
capital  for  new  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion Is  being  obUgated  annually  in  support 
of  this  program. 

C.  JLATIN    AMERICAN    SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

Cooperating  ciosely  with  Panamanian 
school  authorities,  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment lias  evolved  an  excellent  Spanish-lan- 
guage school  system  on  the  Panamanian 
model.  It  currently  provides  a  full  primary 
and  secondary  education  for  over  3,700  Pana- 
manian students.  The  Panamanian  faculty 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Latin  American  schools, 
totaling  120  teachers  at  present,  represents 
one  ot  the  best  trained  and  highest  paid 
faculties  In  Latin  America.  The  school  sys- 
tem's physical  plant  Is  valued  at  $2,149,000. 
Its  anniial  cqieratlng  cost  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  Is  $901,696. 

H.   POLICE    AND    PIRE    PROTECTION    rACTLITIES 

Specialized  Canal  Zone  poUce  faciUties  for 
performing  ballistic  and  chemical  tests  and 
other  crime  detection  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  Panamanian  authorities  on  request. 
The  Canal  Zone's  highly  trained  and  well 
equipped  firefightlng  fcrce  has  played  a  vital 
role  through  the  years  In  helping  to  contain 
large  fires  occurring  in  the  tenement  areas 
of  Panama's  two  largest  cities. 


Project  Phoenix — I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALXPORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB>OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  we  are  hearing  of  what  I  be- 
lieve are  shortsighted  eSorts  to  appease 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  will  aban- 
don their  goal  of  a  Communist  world  if 
we  will  assist  them  in  strengthening  their 
economy.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  we 
would  place  any  such  new  reliance  on 
the  Soviets  In  the  light  of  an  almost  un- 
broken string  of  br<*en  promise  by 
Khrushchev  and  his  henchmen,  and  their 
predecessors. 

A  paper  "Common  Action  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Conflict:  An  Approach  to  the 
Problem  of  International  Tensions  and 
Arms  Control,"  dated  July  1963  and  pre- 
pared under  auspices  of  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  for  the  TJB.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  its 
predecessor  agency  represents  a  major 
effort  to  promote  such  "togetherness' 
with  Moscow.  This  Is  the  kind  of  to- 
getherness where  we  do  all  the  giving. 

I  discussed  this  report  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  back  in  February  of 
this  year  In  a  statement  which  appears 
at  page  2770  of  the  February  10,  1964, 
Congressional  Rkcord. 

Newspaper  Columnist  Alice  Widener  a 
number  of  monUis  ago  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  discussing  Project  Phoe- 
nix.  I  believe  her  observations  and  com- 
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virtually  bereft  of  funds  Intended  to  support 
a  program  of  growing  constructive  Inter- 
dependence with  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  In- 
fluence Soviet  use  ot  reeoiirces  In  the  direc- 
tion of  such  Interdependence  *  *  *.  [The] 
shifts  In  American  resources  could  be  de- 
signed, on  the  one  hand,  to  encourage  shifts 
In  Soviet  reeources  toward  consumption  and, 
on  the  other,  to  provide  the  intricate  web  of 
understanding  and  communication  essential 
to  Soviet-American  entente  and  common 
action  •  •  •  [The]  shifts  to  econcanlc  de- 
velc^ment  and  class- national  nonmiUtary 
security  activities  in  third  areas  would  be 
desirable." 

From  Study  Phoenix  Paper,  June  4,  1963, 
page  33:  "Unlflcation —  •  •  •.  At  preeent 
the  approach  [for  central  authority  in  a  near 
monopoly  of  military  power  by  the  United 
States-U.S.SJl.  entente]  may  appear  so  radi- 
cal that  it  will  be  dismissed  out  of  hand; 
nevertheless,  its  logical  slmpiicity,  whether 
in  terms  of  power  and  force  or  In  terms  of 
peace  and  progress,  is  so  compelling  that  it 
seems  to  warrant  more  systematic  investiga- 
tion. •  •  •  Today,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  combined  have  for  all  practical 
purpoaes  a  near  monopoly  of  force  in  the 
world.  If  the  use  and  direction  of  this  power 
cotild  somehow  be  synchronized,  stability 
and.  Indeed  even  unity  might  be  within 
reach." 

To  help  bring  about  unification  of  United 
Statee-UJ3.SJl.  forcee,  the  Phoenix  project 
calls  for  a  XJ3.  tax  cut  to  decrease  Uncle 
Sam's  revenue  and  therefore  force  him  to 
cut  back  on  military  spending.     And  so  on. 

Space  prevents  fiurther  quotation  of  the 
Phoenix  papers.  They  urge  "tacit"  presi- 
dential agreements  with  Khrmhchev  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  getting  Congress  to  approve 
"a  treaty  with  the  VS3H."  All  we  need— it 
is  aUeged — Is  to  take  the  Soviet  elite  at  their 
tacit  word. 
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To  this  my  only  present  comment  is  "My 
wca-d."  More  of  my  alarmed  words  will  soon 
be  forthcoming  about  IDA'S  Phoenix  project 
for  Soviet-American  unification,  for  a  United 
States-UJSJ3Jl.  entente,  for  United  States- 
U.SJ31i.  economic  interdependence,  and  for  a 
United  States-U.SJ8Jl.  world  hegemony  "for 
peace." 

Aa  of  now,  it  appears  that  when  top  offi- 
cials of  the  French  and  West  German  Govern- 
ments charged  all  during  last  spring  and 
sxunmer  that  a  United  State8-U5.S  Jl.  entente 
was  in  the  making,  they  were  relying  on  ac- 
curate secret  intelligence  information  about 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  Project 
Phoenix  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
amaament  Agency,  that  la.  for  our  State 
Department. 
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Camerea  Votiiif  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CAuroKiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  the  food  stamp  program  can 
rightly  be  called  the  opening  salvo  of 
President  Jolinson's  war  on  poverty.  If 
signed  into  law  the  plan  will  permit 
needy  famlUes  In  participating  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country  to  buy 
food  stamps  which  when  redeemed  at  the 
comer  grocers  will  enable  them  to  take 
home  food  worth  about  40  percent  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  stamps. 

The  entire  program  would  he  admin- 
istered at  the  local  level,  with  all  costs 


to  be  borne  by  the  Pederal  Government 
Since  1961  the  program  had  been  on  a 
pilot  or  trial  basis  In  43  communities  and 
has  added  greatly  to  the  substandard 
diets  of  some  400.000  Americans.  The 
cost  per  person  benefiting  under  the  pro- 
gram In  1984  Is  roughly  $2  a  week.  It  U 
estimated  that  when  the  program  Is  ex- 
panded It  will  assist  some  4  million  per- 
sons by  1968.  with  the  cost  per  person 
per  week  dropping  to  about  $1.73. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  cur- 
rently operates  a  direct  distribution 
program  to  help  the  needy.  About  $200 
million  annually  Is  spent  imder  this  pro- 
gram to  help  feed  some  5.5  million  per- 
sons. However,  direct  distribution  is 
limited  to  foods  such  as  dried  milk, 
wheat,  rice,  and  com.  Americans  living 
in  poverty  have  no  chance  to  gain  nour- 
ishment from  fresh  milk,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, commodities  which  most  families 
consider  essential  as  well  as  common- 
place. The  program  also  has  all  the  as- 
pects of  the  dole  or  handout.  Needy 
families  line  up  at  various  distribution 
points  and  cart  off  their  packages  of 
dried  food  in  broken-down  wagons.  The 
comer  grocer  Is  bypassed.  He  Is  hurt 
economically.  With  a  broadened  food 
stamp  program  it  is  anticipated  that 
many  communities  will  drop  out  of  the 
direct  distribution  plan. 

LOCAI.   CONTBOL 

Under  HJR.  10222  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  set  up  a  food  stamp 
program  only  If  It  is  requested  by  the 
State  government,  or  by  a  local  com- 
munity with  approval  of  the  State.  If 
a  community  is  suffering  the  effects  of 
extreme  poverty  It  can  also  request  that 
It  be  allowed  to  continue  under  the  direct 
distribution  plan.  To  be  eUglble  for  the 
food  stamp  program  a  household's  eco- 
nomic status  must  be  "a  substantial 
limiting  factor  In  the  attainment  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet."  The  bill 
specifically  provides  that  eligibility  crit- 
eria will  be  established  at  the  local  level 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Examine  the  case  of  Willie  Johnson,  as 
reported  recently  in  a  leading  national 
magazine : 

Willie  Johnson  is  a  short,  stocky  Weet  Vir- 
ginian. He  U  66  years  old,  which  means  that 
society  expects  at  least  7  more  years  of  work 
from  him  before  he  qualifies  for  a  social 
security  pension.  Like  his  father,  he  went 
Into  the  coal  mines  at  age  13  and  worked 
steadily.  Twelve  years  ago  he  was  earning 
more  than  $100  a  week.  Today  he  earns 
nothing.  He  wiU  probably  never  work  again. 
"If  a  man  works  hard  enough,"  the  middle- 
class  belief  goes,  "he  will  find  some  work." 
This  is  hard  to  believe  in  Logan  County.  It 
is  one  of  the  230  counties  of  southern  Ap- 
palachla  •  •  •  where  7  million  Americans 
are  gasping  from  economic  suffocation.  In 
Logan  County,  where  mining  U  the  sole 
source  of  money,  there  were  14.000  men  in 
the  mines  In  1964  when  WUlie  Johnson  last 
held  a  Job.     Now  there  are  only  3,600. 

Willie  Johnson's  family  Is  on  maximum 
relief  in  the  county.  Each  month  they  get 
•  165.  Rent  is  low,  $27  a  month  (four  rooms, 
leaky  roof,  no  running  water) .  Electricity 
is  $7.50.  This  leaves  $130.60  for  everything 
else.  * 

With  eight  chUdren  at  home.  It  la  not  an 
easy  choice  between  shoes,  books,  and  food. 
Books  in  the  public  high  echoed  cost  $28  a 
year;  this  can  be  prohibitive.    When  he  was 
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in  tha  ninth  grade,  the  <ddest  son,  young 
WlUls.  droppsd  out  of  school  so  the  younger 
ones  oould  stay  in. 

"First  a  wesks  we  have  It  right  smart." 
Willis  Johnson  says  of  their  diet.  Break- 
fast is  eggs,  salt  pork,  and  brown  gravy. 
Lunch  Is  a  bowl  ot  pinto  beans.  Supper  may 
be  two  fryers  for  10.  potatoes,  bsans.  rnU'k; 
tar  the  children  and  coffee  for  parents. 

The  last  2  weeks  bring  a  pinch  known  to 
millions  of  ths  poor:  By  then,  small  catas- 
trophes have  oociuTsd — a  schoolchlld's  ahoes 
havs  lltsraUy  fallsn  apart  and  one  has  to 
spsnd  $4  for  a  new  pair  that  will  disintegrate 
In  ths  first  rain,  or  $8  for  a  pair  that  wlU 
last.  Ths  night  they  had  an  unexpected 
visitor  the  10  Johnsons  were  having  berries 
picked  from  the  back  hill,  mixed  with  flour. 
It  was  the  26th  of  the  month,  with  a  week 
niore  to  go  before  the  next  welfare  check. 

FLAN   BCPLAnnD 

Here  is  how  the  food  stamp  plan  will 
work  for  Willie  Johnson's  family  of  10 : 

Willie,  the  head  of  an  eligible  house- 
hold, applys  to  his  local  welfare  agency 
for  food  stamps.  After  determining  that 
the  family  normally  spends  $25  a  week 
for  food,  the  agency  then  authorizes 
wmie  to  buy  with  his  $25.  from  an 
issuing  ofQce,  food  stamps  worth  a  larger 
amount,  say  $40.  The  Issuing  ofBce, 
usually  a  local  bcmk,  then  forwards  the 
$25  cash  paid  by  wmie  to  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury. 

WUlle  takes  his  stamps  to  his  local 
grocery  store  and  bujrs  $40  worth  of  food. 
He  cannot,  however,  buy  such  items  as 
tobacco,  luxury  foods,  soft  drinks,  alco- 
holic beverages,  or  foods  which  bear 
labels  Identifying  them  as  being  foreign 
products,  wmie  Is  restricted  to  pur- 
chasing only  necessities. 

The  grocer  take^  Willie's  stamps  to  the 
bank  and  receives  $40  for  them.  TTie 
bank  gives  the  stamps  to  the  FMeral 
Qovemment  and  Is  reimbursed  for  the 
full  $40.  Thus  the  Treasury  provides 
about  $15  on  each  $25  worth  of  stamps 
issued  by  the  State  or  local  communities, 
or  $1,50  a  week  per  member  of  the 
Johnson  family.  This  loss  is  the  net 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program,  other 
than  the  administrative  costs. 

OTHB   PIOVIBION8 

H.R.  10222  also  sets  criminal  penalties 
for  chiseling  practices,  forbids  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgriciUture  to  in  any  way  fix 
retail  prices,  and  forbids  discriminating 
against  stamp  plan  applicants  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  national  origin  or 
poUtical  beliefs. 

President  Johnson  called  House  pas- 
sage of  the  food  stamp  bill  "a  step  toward 
Insuring  that  people  can  benefit  from  the 
Nation's  food  abundance."  It  Is  all  this 
and  more.  It  heli>s  local  retail  stores 
and  stimulates  local  business.  It  pro- 
vides additional  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. And  importantly.  It  helps  promote 
the  health  and  dignity  of  mllllcms  of  our 
fellow  Americans  who  are  the  helpless 
victims  of  grinding  poverty. 

■OMCALL   wo.    100 — ^WHXAT-COTTON  BILL 

On  this  roUcall  I  am  recorded  as 
"paired"  against  the  administration's 
wheat-ootton  bilL  I  paired  on  the  vote 
so  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaoa]  who  was  in 
Hawaii  for  the  funeral  of  hto  father, 
could  go  on  record  as  sujqwrtlng  the  bill! 
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By  pairing,  we  canceled  out  each  other's 
vote,  exactly  what  would  have  happened 
had  Congressman  Matstthaga  actually 
been  presenl  on  the  floor. 

In  voting  against  the  measure  I  joined 
167  RepubQoans  and  36  Democrats  who 
were  opposed  to  greater  Government 
controls  and  subsidies  in  agriculture. 
My  vote  was  consistent  with  the  one  reg- 
istered on  December  4.  1963 — ^rollcall  No. 
220— when  I  opposed  the  Cooley  cotton 
bill. 

When  the  Oooley  bill  passed  the  House 
It  carried  only  provisions  for  subsidizing 
cotton  textile  mills.  Already  a  bad  bill 
when  it  reached  the  Senate,  it  was  made 
even  more  impalatable  by  the  addition 
of  a  wheat  title.  The  Senate  version, 
now  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  was  sent  to 
the  House  where  it  could  register  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  on  the  whole  pack- 
age— take  it  or  leave  It.  I  chose  to  leave 
it.  despite  strenuous  pressures  which  were 
applied  by  various  political  leaders  and 
special  Interest  groups. 

TKxnLz  whtdtuAm 
The  bill's  cotton  provisions  called  for 
as  much  as  $360  million  in  cash  credits 
to  the  textile  Industry.  This  figure  is 
$100  million  more  than  the  entire  indus- 
try's total  profits  in  1962.  As  was 
pointed  out  during  debate,  it  is  a  long 
cry  from  the  days  of  relief  for  the  share- 
cropper to  pajrlng  dividends  out  of  the 
UJ3.  Treasury  for  shareholders. 

Because  of  high  price  supports,  cotton 
presently  sells  for  32.5  cents  a  pound  In 
the  United  States,  compared  with  25 
cents  a  pound  for  comparable  rayon  In 
the  United  States,  and  24  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton  abroad.  The  bill,  which  has 
since  been  signed  Into  law.  permits  pay- 
ing cotton  miUs  a  6  to  8  cents  a  pound 
subsidy,  and  allows  the  industry  to  con- 
tinue using  cotton  without  greatly  re- 
ducing cotton  price  supports. 

One  Senator  estimates  that  under  the 
bill  next  year's  cotton  program  wUl  cost 
$753  million,  or  $187  million  over  wliat 
it  would  have  been  had  the  measure 
faUed. 

Another  Congressman  had  this  to  say 
about  the  cotton  provision: 

Now  what  you  want  to  do  is  give  Burling- 
ton Mills  $28  million  so  that  they  can  buy 
some  new  spindles  and  put  more  guys  out  of 
work  and  confound  and  compound  your 
problem  and  this  Is  exactly  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do. 

From  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation: 

The  cotton  proposal  before  you  Is  the  most 
complicated  Qovemment  farm  program  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  would  be  tre- 
mendously expensive  and  ths  first  big  et^ 
toward  compensatory  payments  for  all  of 
agriculture.  His  vast  Braiman-type  sub- 
sidles  provided  for  I9  this  bm  cannot  be 
Justified.  The  acreage  retirement  program 
would  be  costly  and  IneffectlTe. 
TTirrAiB  ooiCFKTinoir 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  It 
would  help  the  American  textile  Industry 
to  c(»npete  with  foreign  Imports.  But 
this  argument  doesnt  stand  up  xmder 
the  facts.  The  cotton  content  of  fltalshed 
textile  products  is  so  small  compared  to 
the  cost  of  the  ov«^  product  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  Increase  our 


ability  to  compete  with  foreign  materials. 

What  the  subsidy  win  do.  however.  Is 
give  the  American  cotton  textile  indus- 
try an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
American  synthetic  and  manmade  fiber 
mills.  I  hold  no  favoritism  for  either  the 
cotton  or  synthetic  textile  Industry,  and 
therefore,  cannot  support  legislaticm 
which  In  my  Judgmoit  gives  one  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  the  other. 
In  the  tradition  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy,  let  their  battie  be  waged  in 
the  marketplace,  unfettered  by  Govern- 
ment aid  or  restrictions. 

Following  Is  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Eugene  Remmer.  president  of 
Chemetex,  Inc..  one  of  America's  leading 
designers  of  plants  and  machinery  for 
the  synthetic  textile  Industry: 

We  have  closely  followed  the  develop- 
ments In  regard  to  the  proposed  cotton  sup- 
port bill,  and  are  greatly  perturbed  about 
the  possibility  that  such  an  imfalr  bill  might 
be  passed. 

The  activity  of  our  company  ia  closely  re- 
lated to  the  manmade  fiber  field,  and  legis- 
lation which  would  assiire  preferential  treat- 
ment to  producers  of  natural  fibers  could 
severely  endanger  the  activities  of  not  only 
our  company,  but  of  several  thousand  ma- 
chinery suppliers  throughout  the  country. 

Accordingly,  we  firmly  believe  that  passing 
of  the  above  mentioned  bill  woxild  not  only 
severely  affect  our  company  and  its  suppliers, 
but  also  the  general  public.  Further  devel- 
opment in  the  manmade  fiber  field  might  be 
severely  curtailed  In  view  of  cotton's  unjust 
competitive  position,  because  of  Its  artificial 
support. 

WHXAT    PROVISIONS 

The  wheat  provisions  of  H.R.  6196  in- 
stalled a  voluntary  certificate  program 
for  1964-65.  It  guarantees  farmers  who 
agree  to  cwnply  with  their  acreage  al- 
lotments price  supports  of  about  $2  a 
bushel  on  wheat  grown  for  domestic  use, 
$1.55  on  wheat  grown  for  export,  and 
$1.30  on  wheat  used  for  feed  and 
seed  purposes.  Nonparticlpating  farmers 
would  get  no  sui^Tort  and  would  have  to 
take  the  market  price  of  about  $1.30  a 
busheL  The  big  difference  between 
these  provisions  and  those  rejected  by 
farmers  last  year  in  a  national  referen- 
dum is  that  H.R.  6192  is  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, whereas  the  referendum  program 
was  mandatory. 

But  are  the  wheat  provisions  really 
volimtary?  Voluntarism  is  achieved 
through  economic  pressure.  In  com- 
menting on  a  somewhat  similar  wheat 
certificates  bill,  the  senior  agricultural 
specialist  of  the  Library  of  Congress  said 
that  "ineligibility  for  wheat  certificates 
worth  70  cents  per  bushel — and  ineligi- 
bility for  wheat  and  feed  grain  price  sup- 
port loans  would  be  sufficient  penalty  to 
assure  a  high  degree  of  voluntary  partic- 
ipation." 

HJl.  6196  also  denies  any  share  of  the 
wheat  export  market  to  farmers  who  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  the  program. 
It  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  that  these 
penalties  to  nonoompllers  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  word  "voluntary." 

TAX   OK   OOIfStTlCXBS 

The  wheat  provisions  also  In  effect  levy 
a  stiff  bread  tax  on  the  consumer.  There 
is  a  close  relationship  between  the  price 
of  wheat  and  the  wholesale  price  of  flour. 


subaldr.  tiaar 
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If  the  level  of  wheat  prices  la  low,  flour 
prloes  wUI  be  ow.  If  wheat  prtees  are 
high.  If  thej  a  e  held  up  by  Qovenunent 
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prices  are  high,  bread 


iniees  are  hlg  ter  and  the  pobUc  Is  the 
loser.  It  has  been  predicted  that  with 
passage  of  th)  wheat  bill  the  support 
price  of  $3  pa:  bushel,  as  compared  with 
the  1M3-M  su  jport  of  $1.82.  will  be  re- 
flected In  a  h  ke  of  about  45  cents  per 
hundredwelghl  of  flour. 

Unfortunate  j  for  the  American  pub- 
lic the  leglslatl  m  was  not  defeated.  But 
I  was  constral]  led  to  have  voted  against 
the  bill  and  wil  continue  to  (vpoee  meas- 
ures which  in  my  Jui^ment  hurt  the 
American  cons  mier. 

>OLZiuxsiro8.  ioo-io« 
/prll 


On  Friday, 
age  of  the  f  oo( 
bills,  the  f  oUo  dng 
In  the  Washhu  rtoi 
line  "OOP  Plois 
Late  Session' 


nofthiitg 


Bcpubl cana 


Objective 
OOP's  dUatory 

resentment  at 


10,  2  days  after  pass- 
stamp  and  wheat-cotton 
lead  story  appeared 
n  Post,  with  the  head- 
Stall  House  To  Avenge 


angry  at  being  held  In 

Wednesday  for  two 

the  House  In  knots  yester- 

any  work  being  done, 
they  farced  quorum  calls 
rollcalls  untU  the  House 
accomplished, 
akreed  to  meet  today  on  the 
(fegislatlve     apprcprlatlons) . 
avenged  two  defeats  by 
to  answer  six  rollcalls  and 
untisual  Friday  session  was  an- 


Houae  Republi  cans, 
past  mlpnlght 
loatng  fights. 
day  and-pnrentkl 

For  4Vi   hoon 
and  mwiTilTigli 
quit  with 

They  finally 
money     bUl 
Whether 
forcing  themael' 
attending  an 
other  question. 

What  did  destruction  of  this  one  legis- 
lative day  mea  i  in  terms  of  dtdlars  lost 
by  American  iRxpayers?  According  to 
a  Michigan  Coe  gressman  who  studied  the 
cc  sts  somewhere  between 
$145,000  and  $  190.000  a  day  to  run  the 
House  ci.  R^»  isentatives.  It  is  Indeed 
Ironical  that  i|iany  of  the  Republicans 
in  tying  the  House  in 
knots,  who  i»)evented  legislators  from 
doing  the  Job  t  le  public  elected  than  to 
do,  are  the  sai  le  Monbers  who  repeat- 
edly make  imp  issioned  pleas  tvc  greater 
ecoQcmy  in  Oo  ^emment 

ot  servers  agree  that  the 
tactics  were  prompted  by 
being  outmaneuvered  in 
the  paiilamen  ary  ixDcess  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  T  le  Democratic  leadership, 
wtnting  entire  j  within  the  rules  of  the 
House,  was  ab  e  to  repeatedly  ward  off 
Republican  del  lying  tactics  and  thwart 
GOP  attempts  o  divide  Democrats  by  al- 
leging that  th<  two  national  bills  were 
sectional  issues 

The  obstructionist  retribution  dis- 
played by  Repv  alicans  the  next  day  was 
certainly  not  wprthy  of  one  of  America's 
parties.  I  onxieed  the 
>ill.  but  it  passed  the 
square.  There  was  no 
violatl(»  of  tlie  rules  in  securing  its 
passage.  The  jnajority  worked  its  will, 
a  democracy.  Charges 
lare  merely  the  frustrated 
rantings  of  R€[>ublican  legislators  who 
have  not  learn  d  to  respect  the  Ameri- 
can legislative  :  »roce8s— the  greatest  leg- 
n  the  world  and  cme  that 
they  ably  helpe  1  to  create  in  years  gone 
by. 


grecU  p<^tlcal 
wheat-cotton 
House  fair  azu 


as  it  should  ir 
to  the  contrary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  njjDroxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  report  on 
Benefits  to  Panama's  Trade.  Commerce, 
and  Industry,  which  my  constitutent. 
Mr.  Conrad  R.  Hilpert  of  Rockford,  Bl., 
secured  from  the  Chief  of  Public  Rela- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal  Ccnnpany,  the 
United  States  is  indeed  a  benefactor  to 
the  tiny  nation  of  Panama,  whose  an- 
nual expenditures  are  far  less  than  the 
annual  benefits  afforded  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  presence  in  the  Canal  Zone : 

BxNzrrrs  to  Panama's  Tkade,  Commesce,  and 
Industkt 

A.  TOuxiST  nronsTBT 

1.  Tourism  Is  estimated  by  the  Panamani- 
an Qoremment  to  represent  a  $14-mllllon-a- 
year  Industry  in  the  economy  of  Panama. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age tourist  spends  more  than  $20  per  day 
while  visiting  the  isthmus.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers,  plus  ships'  crews,  who 
transit  the  canal  annually,  stop  and  shop  on 
the  economy  of  Panama. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  recognizes 
that  the  canal  continues  to  be  the  prime 
center  of  interest  for  most  visitors,  whether 
they  arrive  by  air  or  sea.  To  accommodate 
these  tourists  and  to  aid  Panama  in  exploit- 
ing this  unique  tourist  attraction,  the 
Panama  Canal  annually  spends  $188,000  for 
tour  guides,  informational  material,  opera- 
tion of  tourist  launches,  etc.  In  the  past 
several  yecus  the  Panama  Canal  has  spent 
over  $200,000  to  expand  and  modernize 
facilities  and  services  for  tourist  and  rec- 
reational use. 

3.  The  Canal  Zone  Government  has  per- 
formed essential  customs  and  immigration 
services  for  Panama  continuously  since  1904. 
This  service  currently  is  estimated  to  have 
an  annual  value  of  $170,000  to  the  Republic. 
Dxuing  the  past  year  approximately  100,000 
ship  passengers,  including  Intranslt  pas- 
sengers entering  the  Republic  to  shop,  were 
cleared  by  Canal  Zone  customs  and  immi- 
gration for  the  Republic. 

B.  XXTEKNAI.  TRADE 

1.  The  Colon  Free  Zone,  served  by  the 
ports  within  the  Canal  Zone,  in  recent  years 
has  developed  into  one  of  Panama's  most 
Important  trade  enterprises.  The  Free  Zone, 
the  numerous  shipping  agencies,  and  the 
export-Import  houses  with  large  payrolls 
bfued  in  Panama  all  enjoy  substantial 
freight  advantages  over  other  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Within  the  past  year 
trSAID/Panama  ccxnpleted  a  study  which 
shows  that  of  129  possible  comparisons  be- 
tween Canal  Zone  ports  and  other  Central 
American  ports,  Panama  lacks  the  advantage 
in  only  10. 

2.  The  efficient  port  service  offered  by  the 
Panama  Canal  accounts  in  substantial  part 
tor  freight  rates  to  Panama  which  are  low 
in  relation  to  othn-  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  short  turnaround  time  in  canal 
ports  makes  this  area  very  attractive  to  ship- 
pers. In  addition,  according  to  the  T7.8. 
AID  report,  because  loading  and  unloading 
of  cargo  occurs  within  the  Canal  Zone,  Pana- 
ma enpoys  the  lowest  pilferage  and  breakage 


losses  of  any  port  In   the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

3.  Panama  has  relatively  cheap  and  readily 
available  water  transportation  to  any  port 
in  the  world  due  to  the  presence  of  the  canal. 
One  thousand  ships  per  month  pass  through 
the  canal  while  many  others  dock  and  work 
cargo  but  do  not  transit.  Recently  attract- 
ed to  the  area  have  been  such  enterprises  as 
the  Reflnerla  Panama  at  Colon.  With  three 
of  the  largest  oU  storage  tanks  in  the  world 
and  an  operating  payroll  amounting  to  over 
$1  million  per  year,  this  recent  addi- 
tion to  Panama's  economy  exemplifies  the 
benefits  of  the  canal's  presence  to  industries 
in  Panama.  Cemento  Panama,  one  of  the 
moet  modern  business  enterprises  in  the  Re- 
public, for  several  years  has  enjoyed  a  spe- 
cial handling  rate  by  the  Panama  Canal  for 
cement  exported  across  Canal  Zone  piers. 
The  special  rate  is  offwed  as  an  export  in- 
centive and  savings  In  pier  handling  costs 
of  $30,000  were  realioed  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

C.    AGSICXTI.TDXK 

1.  Canal  Zone  commissary  ofllclals  tour 
the  Interior  to  advise  Panamanian  produ- 
cers how  to  upgrade  product  quality  and  pro- 
duction so  as  to  meet  the  Canal  Zone's 
standards  and  needs.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
bigger  and  more  stable  market  for  the  Pana- 
manian producer  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has 
opened  agricultural  export  markets. 

2.  Inspections  and  cozisultatl(»u  from 
Canal  Zone  veterinarians  working  In  the 
Republic,  who  inspect  all  meat  and  dairy 
products  destined  for  sale  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  upgrading  of  qual- 
ity and  hlghOT  levels  of  production  by  the 
Panamanian  producer.  As  a  result,  the  beef 
and  dairy  industries  are  t^Miiming  greater 
importance  in  the  economy  of  Panama. 

3.  Veterinary  research  and  experimentation 
of  Mlndl  Dairy  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  ben- 
efited the  Republic's  dairy  Industry  greatly. 
A  dairy  herd  of  good  yield,  hardly  enough  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  the  tix>plcs,  has  been 
developed  at  Mlndl.  Blood  stock  from  Mln- 
dl is  being  used  to  Improve  dairy  herds  in 
Panama.  In  the  past  few  months,  15  calves 
worth  $1,600  have  been  donated  to  small 
farmers  in  the  Republic.  Canal  Zone  vet- 
erinarians are  also  aiding  Panama  in  its 
current  drive  to  eradicate  Ix^cellosis  from 
its  dairy  herds. 

D.    BANKING    FACnjTIXS.    INVXSTICXNT    CLIMATE, 
AND   MOMITAaT   8TABIUTT 

1.  Panama  is  the  only  Central  American 
country  having  extensive  XJS.  branch  banks 
(Chase  Manhattan  Bank  alone  has  six 
branches  in  the  RepuMlc).  In  addition, 
Panama  has  branches  of  Swiss  and  French 
banks.  The  existence  of  the  canal  and  the 
need  for  concomitant  maritime  financing  ac- 
count largely  for  Panama's  excellent  bank- 
ing facilities.  The  presence  of  these  highly 
reputable  banks  Insures  good  commercial 
services  generally;  and  prospective  foreign 
Investors  also  regard  them  as  trusted  and 
reliable  sources  for  unbiased  Information 
concerning  investment  possibilities. 

2.  Panama's  monetary  system,  regulated 
by  a  monetary  agreement  with  the  United 
States  since  1904.  Is  pegged  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 
This  represents  a  boon  to  Panama's  foreign 
commerce  since  she  has  virtually  no  ex- 
change problems  and  enjoys  perhape  the 
moet  stable  currency  In  Latin  America. 

3.  The  steadying  effect  of  the  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Panamanian  economy,  together  with 
the  strong  American  Influence  that  pervades 
the  area,  helps  Panama  in  attracting  for- 
eign Investors  and  entrepreneurs.  Many 
large  business  enterprises  ciirrently  head- 
quarter their  Latin  American  operations  In 
Panama  and  it  is  estimated  that  most  of 
the  3.000  leading  U.S.  corporations  maintain 
some  sort  of  subsidiary  in  Panama. 


The  FHf  kt  Service  Stotioa  at  Ehura  Caa 
Be  EKudaated  Only  at  Great  Risk  lo 
Flyiaf  Safely 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  MXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.1964 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  which  was  granted  me  May  11, 
I  include  the  following  statement  which 
I  presented  May  12  to  the  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ccxnmittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  fnxn  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WxLLiAMs]  received  testimony 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  phase  out  more  than  40  flight 
service  stations  (FSS)  in  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding one  at  Chemung  Coimty  Airport. 
Elmira,  N.Y.  The  plan  has  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  the  pilot  users 
of  the  airport  who  live  not  only  tn 
Chemung  Covmty  but  in  many  surround- 
ing coimtries  and  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania as  well. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statkmknt   bt   Rxfrxsxntativx   Howakd   W. 

ROBISOM,  33d   DISTUCT,   NBW   ZpBK,   TO   THX 

SuBCOKurrrxx  on  Tkanspobtation  aitd 
Akkokautics,  Committkb  on  Intxkstatb 
and  fobxxon  commxbcb,  housx  of  rxp- 

BEBKNTATTVKS,  MaT  12,  1984 

Mr.  Chairman  and  me^^bers  of  the  sub- 
committee, may  I  begin  by  commending  you 
for  agreeing  to  Inquire  into  the  wisdom  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  announced 
plan  to  consolidate — in  the  Interest  of 
"economy" — a  substantial  number  of  existing 
flight  service  stations  now  serving  the  air- 
safety  requirements  of  thousands  of  "general 
aviation"  pilots  at  some  297  locations  across 
our  Nation. 

My  study  of  how  this  consolidation  plan 
developed  Indicates  that  it  originated  diuing 
congressional  hearings  on  the  FAA's  1904  ap- 
propriation request  with  a  proper  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  inquire  into  ways  and 
means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  operating  our 
present  national  Air  Traffic  System. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  record 
diiring  my  nearly  7  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress  Indicates  that  I  am  as  Interested 
as  anyone  else  in  true  economy  In  Federal 
spending — and  I  think  that  all  of  us  here 
are  particularly  obligated.  In  view  of  the 
present  deficit  nature  of  the  Federal  budget, 
to  redouble  our  efforts  in  pursuit  of  that 
goal. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Intensive  study 
of  this  proposal  has  led  me  to  a  firm  convic- 
tion that,  if  it  is  carried  out,  we  would  be 
practicing  "false  economy",  and  doing  so, 
perhape,  at  the  risk  of  human  life. 

Although  I,  personally,  do  very  little 
private  fiylng,  I  have  come  to  realize — these 
past  few  months — from  what  has  been  told 
me  by  those  who  do,  and  who  do  so  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  how  very  Important  the 
filght  service  stations  are  to  the  overall  avia- 
tion picture,  and  what  vital  fimctlons  they 
perform  in  the  Interest  of  air  safety. 

My  particular  conc^n  stems  from  the  |X'o- 
poeed  closing  of  the  filght  service  station 
now  serving  pilots  at  Elmira,  N.Y. — In  my 
congressional  district — and  the  tentative 
"remoting"  of  its  services  to  Wllkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


The  FAA  seeks  to  claim  that  the  essential 
pilot  briefing,  dispatching,  and  flight-follow- 
ing servlcee  now  provided  by  the  Elmira  FB8, 
win  be  continued — without  any  detriment  to 
safety  and  ocxivenlence — after  the  proposed 
conscAldatlon  with  the  Wllkes-Barre  FSS, 
through  direct  "landllnes"  connected  with 
the  control  station  at  Wllkes-Barre,  and  di- 
rect toll-free  telephone  service  tor  pilot 
briefings  and  flight-plan  filing  between  El- 
mira and  Wllkes-Barre.  The  FAA  also  seeks 
to  claim  that  such  a  consolidation  will  in-o- 
duce  an  annual  "savings"  of  $40,000 — ^but  It 
has  been  unable  or  unwilling,  as  yet,  to  give 
me  ot  anyone  else  concerned  a  detailed 
breakdown  or  Jiistification  fen:  that  pro- 
jected amount. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Elmira  FSS. 
There  is  presently  no  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
airport  station  at  the  Elmira-Comlng  Air- 
port where  It  is  situated.  The  nearest  such 
station  is  at  Blnghamton,  N.T.,  s<xne  66  miles 
distant.  The  Bmlra  FSS  has,  th\is,  been 
the  main  soxirce  of  local  weather  conditions 
for  general  aviation  jAlots  using  the  Elmlra- 
Cornlng  Airport  as  well  as  14  other  smaller 
airports  located  within  a  radius  of  70  miles 
from  Elmira-Comlng. 

It  is  especially  Important — I  believe — ^to 
stress  at  this  point  that  this  region  of  New 
York  State  that  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
part  of  the  so-called  Finger  Lakes  section 
of  the  State,  a  section  notoriously  subject 
(becaxise  of  its  lakes  and  hills) ,  to  rapid  and 
unf  orseeable  weather  changes  and  to  violent, 
local  storms.  In  the  summer  months,  espe- 
cially, the  Elmira  area  may  be  subject  to 
sudden  thxmdershowers  and  giisty  winds,  ac- 
companied by  rapid  reductions  in  ground  vis- 
ibility, at  the  very  time  that  the  sun  is 
shining  and  thwe  is  unlimited  flying  visi- 
bility at  both  Bln^amton  and  Wllkes-Barre. 
Or,  of  co\irse,  a  reverse  situation  oaald  be 
true,  and  these  facts  need  Instantly  to  be 
made  known  to  transient  aircraft  and  eepe- 
olally  so  to  those  pilots  thereof  unfamiliar 
with  our  terrain. 

Wltiiln  this  same  70-mlle  radius,  there  are 
approximately  260  active  pilots,  all  of  whom — 
along  with  transient  aircraft — now  depend 
upon  the  Elmira  FSS  for  local  weather  ob- 
servations, pilot  brieflngs,  prefllght  services, 
emergency  in-Jlght  services  (orientation), 
flight-following  services,  emergency  search 
and  rescue  coordination  and  "notam"  (notice 
to  airmen)  services.  The  speciaUsts — and 
they  are  "specialists" — ^who  serve  in  the  EH- 
mlra  FSS  have  an  essential  familiarity  with 
our  peculiar  terrain  and  weather  problems, 
and  possess  an  unique  ability  to  carry  out 
their  prime  responsibilities  for  the  safety  at 
those  who  depend  upon  them  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  cannot  be  safely  "remoted." 

In  this  same  connection — ^in  stressing 
local  service — ^I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  roughly  30  percent  of  the  pilot  brief- 
ings now  behig  cmducted  by  the  Klmira  FSS 
are  of  the  over-the-counter  or  face-to- 
face  type — a  method  considered  far  superior 
to  the  kind  of  brieflngs  that  co\ild  be  con- 
ducted by  telephone  or  radio  from  a  remote 
location,  particularly  for  the  relatively  In- 
experienced or  uncertain  pilot  of  whom  there 
are  more  and  more  in  this  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  aviation  commimlty. 

Even  the  more  routine  services  that  the 
more  experienced  pilot  might  need  or  desire 
from  an  FSS  would  tend  to  be  less  accessible 
and  efficient — especially  during  peak  hours 
of  activity  when  a  pilot  calling  a  rnnote  fa- 
cility over  that  "toll-free"  phone  would  be 
apt  to  get  a  busy  signal  and  be  reqxiired 
to  accept  a  long  standby  delay  or  else  take 
c^  without  the  desired  lnfonnatl<»i.  and 
perhaps  into  unknown  and  unnecessary  poiL 

In  any  remoting  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  also  an  ever-present  danger  of  a  communi- 
cations breakdown  which,  however  tempo- 
rary,  could  have  serious  consequences  to  the 
cause  of  air  safety.  — 

But  these  arguments — and  others  I  might 


make — may  well  only  be  repetitiotis  In  that 
they  could  also  api^y  to  other  FSS  facilities 
scheduled  for  consolidation.  WhUe  they 
m\ist  aU  be  consldwed  by  you  gentlemen  in 
your  study  of  the  overall  problem,  I  do 
not  wish  to  intrude  upon  your  time  so 
I  shall  try  to  ocmflne  the  balance  of  my  re- 
marks more  directly  to  the  Elmira  situation. 

The  Elmira  FSS — you  should  be  aware — 
also  happens  to  serve  a  different  and  unique 
but  Important  aviation  activity  which  is  un- 
common to  most  other  FSS  facility  areas — 
that  of  soaring.  The  sport  o  f  motorless 
flying  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Elmlra- 
Cornlng  area.  An  established  soaring  facility 
on  Harris  HIU  near  the  airport,  and  the 
location  nearby  of  a  major  manufacturer 
of  sailplanes  or  gliders,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  known,  attracts  hundreds  of  sail- 
plane pilots  to  the  area  each  year.  The 
Elmira  FSS  now  renders — and  will  continue 
to  need  to  render — vital  safety  services  to  the 
glider  pilots  and  in  connection  with  the  sev- 
eral glider  competitions  scheduled  at  dif- 
ferent times  each  year.  And  all  this  Is  an 
Important  part  of  the  economic  base  of  our 
community. 

Is  there  a  need  for  continuation  of  the  El- 
mira FSS  as  a  separate  facility,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Well,  if  user  figures  are  any  indica- 
tion, there  certainly  is.  Porhaps  It  would  be 
well  to  cite  these  figures  for  the  Bmlra  FSS — 
and  to  compare  them  to  user  data  for  the 
Wllkes-Barre  station,  as  weU  as  for  that 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  a  tentative  altenlate 
location  for  remoting  services. 

The  FAA's  own  figures  tor  total  FSS  o|>er- 
ations  for  these  stations  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1963  are  as  follows: 

Bmlra $34,206 

Wllkes-Barre 22, 088 

Williamsport 24,992 

Total  aircraft  operations  for  the  same 
year — again  tram,  the  FAA  were: 

Elmira $67,288 

WUkes-Barre _  43,  706 

Williamsport — 46.309 

These  figures  for  Elmira  fcH:  1963,  repre- 
sent a  16-peroent  increase  In  user  demand; 
and  the  tentative  figures  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1964  show  a  further  30-peroent  in- 
crease in  \uer  demand  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1963. 

Now,  it  may  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  that  there  is  some  Justification 
for  reducing  the  total  niimber  of  FSS  facili- 
ties where  geographical  sptalng,  weather 
service  requirements,  and  the  like  might  per- 
mit. I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
overall  picture  to  say  that  there  Is  not.  and 
I  strongly  suspect  that  it  was  this  possibility 
that  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, last  year,  wished  the  FAA  to  Inquire 
into,  and  that  they  did  not  thereby  mean 
to  imply  any  "mandate"  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  to  embark  upon  any  whole- 
sale emasculation  of  the  FSS  program,  which 
is  about  what  the  Administrator's  announced 
and  tentative  plans  for  ftirther  consolida- 
tions seems  to  amount  to. 

However,  if  there  is  to  be  a  consolidation 
program — and  if  it  is  to  be  a  wise  and  re- 
sponsible one — then  I  think  that  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  retention  of  the 
more  active  FSS  facllltiee — such  as  at  El- 
mira in  our  area — as  representing  "key" 
or  "hard-core"  stations,  and  to  peculiar 
weather  and  terrain  conditions  of  the  type 
I  have  attempted  to  explain  to  you  as  per- 
taining in  our  area,  as  well  as  to  the  local 
availability  of  information  frran  U.S.  Weath- 
er Bureau  stations  (there  are  UJ9.  Weather 
Bureau  stations  at  both  Wllkes-Barre  and 
Williamsport,  but  none  at  Elmira  as  I  have 
said). 

On  this  basis,  the  Elmira  FSS  fully  quali- 
fies as  a  "key"  facility  whose  retention  is 
eminently  desirable,  and  this  opinion  is  not 
mine  alone,  but  is  unanimously  shared  by 
the  several  hundred  private  pilots  and  air- 
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Wedneiday.  May  13. 1964 


Mr.  UPSCC^iB.  Ifr.  ^Deaker,  under 
]e»Te  to  extend  i  ly  ranarks.  I  submit  for 
Inchialon  In  the :  Ucord  a  newspaper  col- 
umn vrttten  by  J\hce  Widmer  concemlnir 
which  I  believe  win  be 
of  interest  to  nkany  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public : 
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NCASF:  "Current  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  UJB3JL  by  private  firms 
should  lead  to  a  reappraisal  ai  present  ob- 
stacles to  trade.  Bsaldss  eonsoHdatlng  peace, 
the  opmlng  at  trade  would  provide  new  pos- 
.  siblUtlss  for  American  workers." 

Phoenix:  "It  Is  In  this  light  ('enjoyment  of 
life  both  In  the  Soviet  and  in  the  United 
States')  as  weU  as  from  technical  security 
perspective,  that  policies  with  respect  to 
possible  United  Statee  assistance  to  Soviet 
agriculture,  the  spread  ot  Western  technol- 
ogy in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  restriction  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
viewed.  •  •  •  The  possibility  of  United  States 
assistance  in  the  devekq;>ment  of  Soviet  ag- 
rlc\ilt\ire  should  be  explored.  •  •  •  The 
United  Statee  should  be  prepared  to  reduce 
its  restriction  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  NCASF  Education  and  Action  pro- 
gram calls  for  an  expanding  American-So- 
viet educational  service,  expending  cultural 
and  scientific  exchange,  and  hails  "a  new 
turn"  in  United  States  Oovernment  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Phoenix  project  calls  for  "Joint  sttuUes 
of  the  educational  process  in  the  two  ooxua- 
tries  (United  States  and  VSSA.).'  tor  In- 
creased emphasis  on  the  "communication 
and  information  fiow  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  societies,'*  and  for  "substantial  in- 
crease in  the  directed  exchange  of  scientists 
and  experts  between  the  States." 

There  is  no  mystery  about  why  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship fosters  pro-Soviet  policies.  But  It  Is  a 
great  mystery  why  an  American  group  of 
Intellectuals  in  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  at  the  State  Department  promul- 
gate a  blueprint  for  Soviet-American  world 
control  "for  peace"  to  be  effected  by  U.S. 
"capital  contributions"  for  the  development 
of  Soviet  agriculture  ($20  billion  Is  men- 
tioned as  the  needed  Soviet  figure) ,  for 
United  States  sharing  of  all  Its  technological 
advances  and  know-how  for  Soviet  benefit, 
and  for  "annual  consiiltations'  between  the 
United  States  and  U.SJSJI.  "on  the  national 
budgeta." 

It  is  still  more  of  a  mystery  why  any  Amer- 
ican should  call  for  equalizing  the  Soviet 
military  ml^t  with  our  own.  "In  the  ab- 
sence of  disarmament  agreements,"  states 
Phoenix,  "the  United  States  should  encour- 
age the  development  of  mutually  invulner- 
able strategic  weapons  systems  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  stability  of  the  military  equip- 
ment." This  Is  nothing  more  or  lees  than 
a  blatant  cry  for  a  United  States-UBJ3J%. 
military  stalemate  without  any  kind  of  com- 
mitment from  the  (Soviet  Union. 

The  dangerous  measures  proposed  by  IDA 
in  its  Phoenix  project  all  are  predicated  on 
the  filmsy  hope  that  an  aflluent  Soviet  Union 
will  devote  Ite  primary  energies  to  satisfying 
the  Russian  people's  consumer  wante  and 
needs.  The  IDA  Intellectuals  state.  "The 
West  can  choose  to  *  *  *  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  society  on  the  asstunption 
that  Soviet  power  will  thus  tend  to  become 
more  diifuse  and  leas  aggressive." 

By  such  action  we  Americans  would  make 
all  the  saerlflces,  pay  an  the  bills,  and  run 
an  the  TUk».  1M  this  a  reasonable  price  for 
us  to  pay  for  an  "UTy"  peace  based  on  ephem- 
eral "tacit"  agreements  between  two  poli- 
ticians? 

Once  killed  by  Soviet  aggression,  would  the 
American  eagle  be  Uke  a  phoenix  and  rise 
after  600  years  from  the  ashes  of  consxnn- 
Ing  Red  fire? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  phoenix  was 
a  bird  of  ancient  Egyptian  myth<^ogy.  The 
diotlonary  says  a  myth  Is  "a  person  or  thing 
whose  existence  Is  Imaginary."  No  matter 
how  fascinating  la  the  phoenix  myth,  we  had 
better  not  base  o«r  strategy  for  survival  on 
ttM  f eathary  assampMoB  of  Ccmnunlst  good 
wni  vMng  from  United  States  subsidized 
Sovist  affluence. 


In  my  opinion,  a  logleal  explanation  of  ths 
mystery  of  the  IDA  Phoenhc  project  Is  that 
It  Is  nothing  but  aa  ec«isMSi>te.  lailltsry.  agri- 
cultural, and  social  rescue  operation  at  our 
expense  for  a  bankrupt  Red  empire. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MonOay.  May  11. 1964 

Mr.  CXX>LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  House  knows  of  my  Interest  in 
the  land  and  water  conservation  bill 
(HJt.  3846).  In  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  private 
forest  Industry  against  indiscriminate 
forest  land  acquisition.  I  have  proposed 
an  amendment  which  I  Intend  to  offer 
when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  the  House  that 
the  organizations  representing  the  pri- 
vate forest  Industry  have  accepted  my 
amendment  and  have  notified  me  that 
they  are  now  prepared  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  early  enactment  of  this  bill  with 
the  amendment. 

For  the  further  information  of  the 
House  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  supplemental  statement  on  this 
subject  delivered  today  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  embodying  a  letter  fran  Mr. 
Bernard  L.  Orell,  chairman  of  the  Forest 
Industries  Council : 

SUFn.XlCXIfT4L     STATnCXMT    OT    HON.     HAXOLS 

D.  Coourr,  or  Noani  Caxolima,  oat  H.R. 
3846.  SnsMrmD  to  tkx  Houbz  Rulss  Com- 
MITTXK.  ICat  14. 1964 

On  May  6.  1964.  I  sutanltted  to  the  Rules 
Committee  a  statement  in  support  of  a  rule 
on  HJt.  S846.  the  land  and  water  oooserva- 
tion  bUl,  and  dlsenssed  an  amendment  which 
I  propose  to  offer  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor. 

I  said  then  that  I  hoped  my  amendment 
would  remove  a  substantial  body  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill's  enactment. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
committee  now  that  it  appears  to  have  done 
so. 

In  a  meeting  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  last  week, 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
UoD.  accspted  and  endorsed  the  amendment 
and  adopted  a  resolution  in  si:^;>ort  of 
HJEl.  8846  with  inclusion  of  the  amsndment. 

On  the  basis  of  this  action  by  the  private 
forest  industry,  I  Intend  to  do  my  utmost 
to  sss  that  ths  amendmsnt  la  adopted  and 
becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  leglala- 
tlon. 

I  hope  that  the  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  State  and  Federal  govsmmentel 
unite  which  are  Intsrastsd  In  ths  enactment 
of  this  Important  blU  wUl  alao  accept  the 
amendment  and  work  for  ite  mAopiiion  as 
part  of  the  blU. 

Pillowing  Is  the  fnU  text  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Orell,  chairman  of  the  Forest 
Industries  Council,  Informing  ms  of  the 
action  takan  last  waak  In  Portlaiid.  The 
council  Is  iiBinicsil  of  the  American  Pi^>er 
*  Pulp  Asaorlatlop.  tha  Amarlcaa  Pnlpwood 
Assodatton.  and  tba  ITatto— I  Lumber  Ifanu- 
factursrsi 
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Mat  12. 1964. 
The  Honorable  Hakold  D.  Coolst. 
Chairman.  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
1/.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Coolxt:  The  forest  Industry 
throughout  the  Nation  is  pleased  and  en- 
couraged with  your  remarks  on  May  6  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  sincerely  hopes 
your  amendment  is  adopted.  It  will  sub- 
stantially remove  the  widespread  fears  of 
an  expanded  national  forest  land  acquisition 
program  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  last  week  in 
P(M-tland.  Oreg.,  H.R.  3846  was  a  major  topic 
of  discussion.  Your  suggested  amendment 
was  analyzed  and  completely  endorsed  by  the 
delegates  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  your  Rules  Commit- 
tee statement  as  sent  to  the  lumber  indus- 
try throughout  the  Nation  to  get  support 
for  the  amendment.  A  similar  release  has 
been  sent  throughout  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry. 

Your  amendment  will  remove  the  road- 
block that  causes  our  opposition  to  this  bUl 
which  is  basically  one  with  objectives  that 
we  have  consistently  supported.  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  amendment,  the  forest  in- 
dustry can  lend  Ite  support  to  the  bill's  en- 
actment. 

Sincerely. 

B.  L.  Okell. 


G>iisdence  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
S[>eaker.  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative,  held 
March  30- April  1  in  Madison,  Wis.,  over 
500  Wisconsin  rural  residents  sat  hushed 
and  moved  as  Jim  Cleary,  manager  of 
Jump  River  Electric  Co-op.,  Ladysmith, 
read  the  lines  he  had  written  after  view- 
ing the  site  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  Dallas.  Because  they 
hold  a  message  for  all  Americans,  I 
would  like  to  have  those  lines  included 
in  the  Record: 

The  Voics  Wfihin 
(By  Jim  Cleary) 
I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  spot. 
From  which  the  shote  were  fired. 
Then  scanned  my  vision  down  the  street. 
On  which  his  life  expired. 

With  Jiunbled  thoughts — emotion  filled, 
I  almost  called  his  name. 
To  tell  him  I  was  sorry. 
And  take  my  share  of  blame. 

For  he  said  to  love  your  brother. 
Dispel  the  hate  and  greed. 
And  I  nodded  in  agreement. 
Though  my  heart  It  paid  no  heed. 

For  when  his  words  stopped  ringing. 
New  voices  came  to  sound. 
I  saw  myself  condemning. 
And  old  hatreds  came  around. 

The  voices  cried  inferior, 
Your  color  is  supreme. 
So  let  no  man  unequal. 
Ever  share  your  dream. 

Then  thoughto  so  black  and  deeds  undone. 
Were  vanished  in  the  air. 
And  I,  a  self-made  Judas. 
Once  more  was  standing  there. 


Then  people  seemed  to  gather. 
As  If  by  wom»  great  sign. 
And  I  knew  what  I  was  seeing. 
Was  a  National  Uvlng  Shrlna. 

Oh,  I  wished  that  you  could  see  It, 
Por  you'U  say  It  Isn't  true. 
The  Blacks  and  White's  together. 
The  Christian  and  the  Jew. 

And  each  in  meditation. 
With  a  prayer  to  reach  on  high. 
In  search  of  human  dignity. 
Prom  this  martyr  fresh  to  die. 

So  gather  up  his  banner. 
That  his  dying  hands  Impart. 
And  brand  the  word  equaUty. 
Porever  in  your  heart. 

Now  the  course  Lb  clear  before  you. 
The  way  is  wide  and  paved. 
For  it  takes  more  to  be  an  American. 
Than  a  flag  that's  being  waved. 

And  you  cannot  cloak  yourself. 
In  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 
For  that  manUe  covers  everyone. 
It's  Just  not  cut  for  you. 


Project  Phoenix — HI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAIXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sutHnit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcoro  a  newspaper 
column  written  by  Alice  Widener  con- 
cerning Project  Phoenix  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  Interest  to  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public. 

Pbojbct  Phokniz 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

New  Yobk  Cmr. — Sinoe  1945.  the  United 
States  has  spent  nearly.  SlOO  billion  in  for- 
eign aid  to  try  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
against  "the  threat  of  oommunlsm."  Is  it 
the  new  U.S.  policy  to  subsidize  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  so  that  It  can  maintain 
communism? 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  the  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  yes.  at  least  it  Is  in  Project 
Phoenix  proposed  by  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Moreover,  aa  things  stand  now.  it 
appears  that  Project  Phoenix  Is  the  blueprint 
for  the  administration's  new  foreign  policy. 

Issued  in  June  and  July  1963.  the  Phoenix 
Study  canies  the  by-line  Vincent  P.  Rock 
but  is  the  final  synthesis  of  pecMse-at-any- 
prlce  thinking  advanced  for  yecus  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Rep\ibllc.  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Sclentlste.  and  the  Pugwash  group 
of  sclentlste  and  sociologisto  financed  by 
Cyrus  Si&ton. 

On  November  18,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port svunmarized  Project  Phoenix  and  re- 
ported that  the  study  Is  the  new  "poUcy 
line"  of  the  United  States  toward  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  main  direction  of  this  line 
is  creation  of  a  United  States-U.S.S.R.  en- 
tente for  great  power  hegemony  over  a  world 
at  peace.  Some  of  the  Inducementa  de- 
signed by  the  intellectuals  of  Project 
Phoenix  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Join  in  such  an  alliance  are : 

1.  Equalization  of  United  States  and 
U.S.Slt.  militfuy  strength  with  agreemente  to 
"mutually  invulnerable"  nuclear  force. 

a.  UJ3.  capital  subsidy  of  Soviet  agricul- 
ture through  granto  and  long-term  soft  loans 
amounting  possibly  to  $30  billion. 


3.  VB.  export  of  aU  ite  Weetern  technologi- 
cal know-how  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  Polittoal  agreemente  arrived  at  merely  by 
"tadt  agreemente"  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chairman  Khrushchev  with  his 
"elite"  in  order  to  avoid  the  hindrance  of 
congressional  refusal  to  consent  to  pro- 
posed treaties  for  a  United  States-U.8.S.R. 
alliance. 

6.  A  big  U.S.  tax  cut  vrtthout  reduction  in 
Government  ncnidefense  spending  or  national 
debt  in  order  to  decrease  Federal  revenue  and 
force  a  cutback  on  U.S.  qiending  for  arms 
and  weapons  development. 

6.  Oreatly  increased  UB.  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  credit. 

7.  United  States-U.SJSJl.  partnership  in 
the  moon  project. 

8.  United  States-U.SflJl.  partnership  in 
science  through  "directed"  exchange  of  scl- 
entlste. 

9.  Joint  consultations  on  preparation  and 
allocation  of  United  Statee  and  U.SJ3Jt.  na- 
tional "annual  budgeta." 

10.  United  States-UjSBA.  agreement  on 
calculated  stalemate  of  all  guerrilla  warfare 
and  "semivicdMit"  operations  in  Aata.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

11.  United  States-U.S.S.R.  partnership  in 
education. 

None  of  these  11  inducementa  to  Soviet 
p>artnershlp  with  the  United  States  "for  con- 
trol ot  conflict"  Is  predicated  on  abcmdon- 
ment  of  Ccanmunlst  lde(Aogy.  strategy  or 
tactics.  All  are  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  an  enriched  Kremlin  elite  will  be 
less  aggresBve  and  will  "shift"  allocation  of 
Soviet  resources  away  frcxn  heavy  industry 
for  military  needs  to  priority  of  satisfaction 
of  the  Russian  people's  consumer  wante  and 
needs. 

Though  it  may  seem  to  most  Americans 
that  such  a  program  is  merely  the  fantastic 
concept  of  a  group  of  eccentric  eggheads, 
there  is  quite  some  evidence  to  support  the 
contention  of  U.S.  News  *  World  Report 
that  Project  Phoenix  Is  indeed  the  \inofBciaI 
official  policy  of  the  White  House,  State  De- 
partment, and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Furthermore,  the  mtigazlne  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  oorrect  in  stating.  "^>eclal  at- 
tention is  being  given  the  Rock  (Phoenix) 
study  because  of  two  recent  q>eeches  by 
President  Kennedy— one  at  the  University 
of  Maine  on  October  19,  and  an  earlier  one 
at  American  University  in  Washlngtcm,  D.C. 
on  J\ine  10.  In  these  speeches,  and  in  other 
Btatemente.  President  Kennedy  appears  to 
have  followed  closely  the  policy  line  sug- 
gested by  the  new  paper." 

Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  lu-ged  a  tax  cut  vrithout  decreased 
governmental  nondefense  spending  ex-  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  with  Ite  n.nnmtj 
$11  billion  canying  charge.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  Indeed  called  for  a  Joint  United 
States-U.S.SJl.  moon  shot;  he  had  called  for 
VB.  agrlcultiu^  aid  to  the  U.S.SJt..  and 
some  State  Depcu-tment  officials  have  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  $10  billion  U!3. 
loan  to  the  U.S.SJt. 

Also,  there  had  been  a  spate  of  "tacit 
agreemente"  reached  by  President  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Khrushchev  of  which  the  con- 
tente  are  unknown  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  tliere  are 
strong  indications  that  the  administration 
is  effecting  cutbacks  in  UB.  military  strength 
and  is  hampering  development  of  new  U.8. 
weapons. 

On  November  23,  the  New  York  Times 
headlined.  "Puiaxioht'  Attacks  Measure 
Curbing  Soviet  Credit."  and  reported  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  J.  W.  Fuumuoht  (who 
acte  as  spokesman  for  administration  for- 
eign policy,  said  he  refuses  to  admit  "the 
Communist  dogma,  per  se.  is  a  threat  to  the 
United  States." 

Senator  Fui^bight  endorsed  U.S.  agricul- 
tural aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  said  the 
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order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Bxcoro  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  la  npt  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorlaed  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Bscoso  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Baooas  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — ^The  maniwcrlpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Bacoao  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Rbcokd  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

8.  Notation  of  wtthheld  remarks. — ^If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Bscord. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Cokckessional 
Recoed  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding SO  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  oonunlttee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Recosd  Is 
made  up  for  prlntihg  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjo\irnment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletlona  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNORXssioNAi.  RxcoKD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Aftpendix  to  dailf  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magaslne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rale  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorlBed  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  seesion  of 
Ccmgreas  may  be  printed   in  the  Congses- 

SION AI.  RXCOBO. 

10(b).  JfaJfceup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcnssioitAL  Rxcoas  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hoxise,  so 
that  Senate  and  Bouse  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cfcaely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  oOdal  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extenalons.    When  both  Houses 


are  in  session  and  submit  extenalons.  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  ona  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear. 
Ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  becaxise  of  volume  ot  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNcxxssioNAL  RxcoBo,  nor  to  Rxcoaos 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  coat. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoMcaxsaioMAL  Bacoao 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  luiless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Bouse  any 
matter  subnxltted  tor  the  CoHoaasaioHAL 
RxcoRo  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  OffleUU  Reporters. — The  Official  Beport- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMprr  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govammcnt 
Printing  Offlce.  Washington  35,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  dealgnate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment'publlcatlons  imder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIBECTOBT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Oonunlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  see.  150,  p. 
1930). 


CHANGE  OF  BEBIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Qovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Bboobd. 


Peusyhaak  WoMea  Rmcm  Landmark 
Near  Oiester 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  pKinwn.VAiiu 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  IS.  1964 

Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  PreBideiit.  through 
the  Initiative  and  dedicated  effort  of  a 
very  remarkaUe  Pennsylvanlan,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Pratt  Brock  of  Newton  Square, 
Pa.,  the  cadj  remaining  building  In  our 
Commonwealth.  having  a  direct  associa- 
tion with  William  Penn  is  being  pre- 
served and  restored. 

The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Government 
Committee  had  beoi  established  to  de- 
termine which  Important  buildings,  sites, 
and  remains  In  the  Commonwealth 
should -be  singled  out  for  preservation. 
In  1949  the  committee  reported  that  the 
Caleb  Pusy  house,  near  Chester,  Pa., 
which  had  ben  built  In  1683  by  a  friend 
and  partner  of  William  Penn,  was  "the 
oldest  Intact  EngUsh-bullt  house  In 
Pennsylvania."  Its  preservation  was 
considered  of  "prime  Importance." 

But  It  was  not  until  1960  that  Mrs. 
Brock,  a  noted  writer  and  historian  who 
has  recently  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  first  heard  of  this  historic  land- 
mark. In  the  Interventeg  11  years  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  and  the  Caleb  Pusey 
house  wsis  seemingly  doomed. 

Despite  many  obstacles,  Mrs.  Brock 
refused  to  believe  that  this  important 
part  of  our  heritage  oould  not  be  saved. 
She,  and  BCrs.  Mary  Sullivan  Patterson 
of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  organized  the 
Friends  of  the  Caleb  Pusey  House,  and 
set  out  to  raise  the  funds  not  only  to 
preserve  but  to  restore  the  Caleb  Pusey 
house. 

With  determination  and  imagination 
as  their  only  assets  In  the  beginning, 
they  eventually  evolved  a  successful 
formula  whereby  the  Cwmnonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  would  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  restoration,  with  the  remainder  fi- 
nanced by  matching  funds  raised  in  the 
local  comihunlty.  Their  efforts  resulted 
in  a  pilot  project  that  made  the  com- 
munity equally  responsible  with  the 
State  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
shrines. 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
these  two  Pennsylvania  women  merits 
our  attention  and  our  consideration  not 
only  because  they  have  notably  enriched 
Pennsylvania's  historical  heritage,  but 
also  because  it  points  the  way  toward  a 
similar  conservation  of  those  sources  of 
inspiration  and  historic  renewal  that 
exist  in  every  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 


Appendix 

an  article  written  at  my  request  by 
Cecelia  Lee  Fine  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women  which  tells  this 
fascinating  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RSSCinNO  A  PKNNBTLVANU  L&NDICABK 

(By  Cecelia  Ijee  Fine) 

A  marker  on  tbe  wall  reads:  "House  Built 
by  Caleb  Pueey  in  Tear  1683  and  Occupied 
by  WllUam  Peon  During  Occasional  Vlstts." 
Located  In  TT^dand,  Delaware  County  near 
Chester,  Pa.,  this  Is  the  oldest  EngUsh-bullt 
house  In  the  State.  Only  a  few  years  ago  It 
was  practically  In  ruins.  Today  complete 
plans  for  tta  restoration  have  been  worked 
out  as  the  result  of  study  by  scientist, 
scholar,  and  architect.  Were  It  not  for  the 
Initiative  of  two  Pennsylvania  women,  Sarah 
Pratt  Kx)Ck  and  Mary  SulUvan  Patterson, 
this.  In  all  likelihood,  would  never  have  been 
poselble. 

It  is  to  their  credit  that  the  only  home  now 
remaining  in  Pecmsylvanla  definitely  asso- 
oUted  wltb  its  founder  will  stand  in  per- 
I>etulty  as  a  vlalUe  reminder  of  William  Penn 
and  his  friend  Caleb  Pusey.  an  enterprising 
and  resouro^ul  early  settler  in  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania. 

William  Penn  is  remembered  not  only  as 
an  Important  man  of  affairs  in  the  State  to 
which  he  gave  his  name  but  also  for  his 
enunclatl<»  of  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
Amoican  liberty  in  the  famous  "Privilege 
Charter,"  which  granted  all  Pennsylvanlans 
freedom  from  persecution  'because  of  con- 
scientious perstiasion  or  praotioe." 

Caleb  Pusey  was  William  Penn's  friend  and 
partner  In  the  Colony's  first  industry,  a  mill 
for  grinding  gnOn  and  sawing  boards.  He 
served  long  yeazs  as  a  lawmaker  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania AssMUbly.  When  Penn  ret\imed  to 
England  for  the  last  time,  Pusey  continued 
as  a  member  of  the  Oovemor's  Executive 
Council.  A  writer  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Pusey  also  coUected  information  about  its 
earliest  settlers  and  became  Pennsylvania's 
first  historian. 

ThB  house  Caleb  Pusey  built  in  1683  housed 
a  succession  of  occupants  until  1961,  a  period 
of  278  years.  Pieces  of  millstone  imbedded 
in  Its  walls  came  over  from  England  on  the 
WeIcom«,  the  ship  that  brought  WUllam 
Penn,  himself,  to  these  shores.  Written  rec- 
ords indicate  that  George  Washington,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  directed  General  PottM' 
to  bury  the  stones  at  "Chester  MUl"  so  that 
the  British  could  not  grind  their  com  t&ere. 

And  yet  this  historic  house  was  fast  falling 
into  decay  and  would  have  been  beyond  sav- 
ing had  It  not  providentially  come  Kb  the 
attention  of  a  woman  who  could  not  brook 
such  desecration.  One  special  day  in  I960, 
at  the  Chester  County  Historical  Socletyls 
outing,  a  speaker  movingly  described  the 
sorry  condition  of  the  Caleb  Pusey  house. 
He  lamented  tha|  only  a  miracle  could  re- 
deem it. 

The  remark  struck  Its  target.  It  triggered 
into  action  writer  and  historian,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Pratt  Brock.  From  that  time  on  tat  4  years, 
she  has  devoted  herself  imstlntingly  to  what- 
ever work  was  necessary  to  Insxire  the  restor- 
ation of  her  State's  historic  shrine.  Orga- 
nising the  Friends  of  Caleb  Pusey  House, 
Mrs.  Brock  was  appointed  first  president  of 
its  bocuti  of  trustees  by  the  Organs  Court 
of  Delaware  County.  , 


She  enlisted  the  help  of  a  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Mary  BiUllvaa  Patterson,  as  cochalrman.  It 
was  Mrs.  PattersontB  duty  as  historian  of  the 
project  to  write  publicity,  letters,  and  all  re- 
ports. Together  they  went  to  work,  plimglng 
hopefully  Into  a  sea  of  |MX>blems  Uttle  know- 
ing how  intricate  was  the  going  nc»-  how 
many  re^s  In  the  way. 

Advised  by  the  filstarlcal  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, they  sou^t  the  approval  alid  ce- 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museiun  Commission.  They  wrote  reams  of 
letters  and  began  to  enlist  backers  and  sp<«- 
sorlng  organizatlCMis  faster  than  they  could 
file  the  names.  Thm,  as  a  first  firm  step, 
they  put  almost  a  hundred  ^lames  of  solid 
citizens  to  a  signed  charter  making  the 
Friends  of  the  Caleb  Pusey  House  a  tax  de- 
ductible group. 

All  this  time  it  was  Mrs.  Brock  who 
searched  out  the  persons  whom  she  could 
interest,  arranged  for  group  and  individual 
meetings,  ran  benefits,  planned  exhibits,  and, 
in  general,  left  little  to  the  pubUc  imagina- 
tion in  the  way  of  *"«»""g  known  that  the 
Caleb  Pusey  house  was  tn  need  of  being  saved 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  more  dlfflcult  task  was  Influencing  the 
legislators  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capital 
to  help  with  financing  the  project.  In  com- 
menting on  the  many  trips  made  to  Harrts- 
burg,  an  ever-recurring  ranark  runs  like 
a  theme  through  the  story  al  how  the  Caleb 
Pusey  house  restoration '  was  made  possible. 
"Money  was  short,"  says  Sarah  Brock,  "but 
we  were  determined." 

No  provision  in  the  law  was  made  for  half 
measures,  Mrs.  Brock  was  told.  Financial 
assistance  in  the  end  usually  amounted  to 
full  State  ownership.  State  financing,  provid- 
ing necessary  public  facilities,  and  then 
maintaining  and  staffing  the  place  with  care- 
takers evK"  after.  The  cost,  she  was  told,  can 
become  prohibitive  when  one  reallEes  how 
richly  Pennsylvania  is  endowed  with  shrines 
worth  preserving.  Under  these  conditions 
the  State  leglslatmre  had  turned  down  even 
"free  gifts"  or  historic  property. 

The  situation  called  for  Innovation  and 
it  came  in  the  form  of  a  sxiggeetlon  from  the 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historic  an4 
MiLseum  Commission.  Let  the  State  pay  half 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  Caleb  Piisey  house, 
raise  matching  fiinds  from  the  local  commu- 
nity which  also  will  malntialn  the  property 
after  restCHi^tion.  Under  such  considera- 
tions, the  Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion wlU  undertake  to  administer  the 
project. 

The  commitment  was  heavy,  but  once 
having  determined  that  the  community 
would  shoulder  its  responslbUlty,  Mrs.  Brock 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  set  about  learning  little 
by  little  how  to  untangle  the  maze  of  State 
politics  and  blithely  cut  through  redtape  to 
speak  to  lawmakers  about  the  plan. 

Determination  won  that  day  In  1961,  a 
year  after  the  project  had  been  started.  Says 
Mrs.  Brock:  "Senator  Bell,  Republican,  and 
Senator  Thomas  McCreesh.  Democrat,  had 
sponsored  a  bill  for  $36,000  based  on  our 
promise  to  raise  a  matching  $35,000  traax. 
local  soxu-ces.  When  voting  day  came,  we 
decided  to  go  to  Harrisburg  to  hear  the  fate 
of  the  bill,  not  without  fear  and  trembling, 
however.  To  our  delight,  the  bill  won  by 
\inanimo\is  vote. 

"Someone  told  the  presiding  offlcer,  Lt. 
Gov.  John  Morgan  Davis,  that  we  were 
present.  At  his  direction  the  entire  body 
stood  and  gave  us  a  rousing  round  of  ap- 
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the  bin  Inaklng  an  ^pro- 
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828,900  and  have  pledgee  for  almoet  83,000 
more.    We  need  to  raise  an  additional  $9,000." 

In  the  next  9  months,  they  had  raised 
$33,000  for  the  reetoraUon.  received  $14,000 
from  the  State,  and  $8,000  from  the  Laurel 
Foundation. 

The  weather  vane  from  the  Pusey  mill 
is  now  a  prized  poeseesion  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  predicts  fair 
weather  for  the  future  of  the  house  that 
was  rescued  from  the  past,  it  is  evident 
that  money  win  be  available,  but  even  as  the 
last  few  thousands  are  being  collected,  the 
Friends  of  the  Osleb  Pusey  House  are  think- 
ing ahead. 

In  addition  to  outbuildings,  a  museum 
must  be  built  for  the  valuable  artifacts  that 
were  found  In  the  Pusey  bouse.  A  log  house 
has  been  promised  the  project,  one  that 
once  belonged  to  Caleb's  great-great-grand- 
daughter who  was  married  in  1786.  Plans 
are  even  progressing  for  a  restored  18th  cen- 
tury village  to  be  buUt  around  the  house, 
the  kind  that  Pusey.  himself,  knew. 
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United  State$  Loce*  Fiscal  Watclidof  is 
CaBBoii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  0SMER5,  JR. 

Of  mw    JXBSXT 

IN  THK  ^OUSK  OF  BBPRISKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14, 1964 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  greatly  saddened  by  the  un- 
expected passing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  Clarence  Can- 
non, of  Missouri. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  tributes  to 
him  has  «)peared  in  the  Hudson  Dis- 
patch of  Union  City,  N.J.,  a  leading  daUy 
new^Daper. 

Because  of  our  great  admiration  for 
our  departed  friend,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hudson  DispcUch  of  May 
13  in  the  AiH)endix  of  the  Rscord: 
UifRB)  Statw  Loses  Fbcal  Watchdoo  in 
Cannon 

Ever  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
admlTilstration  came  Into  power  diu-lng  de- 
pression days  of  the  early  1930's  and  that 
fxizzy-minded  proponent  of  the  crackpot 
economic  theory  that  prosperity  depends  on 
a  poUcy  of  tax.  tax.  tax,  and  spend,  spend, 
spend— Harry  Hopkins— rode  high.  wide,  and 
handsome  over  the  advocates  of  a  common- 
sense  recovery,  our  Federal  Government  has 
been  guilty  of  such  profligacy  In  financial 
matters  that,  despite  backbreaklng  taxation 
the  national  debt  has  catapulted  to  the 
strateepbcric  amount  of  $308.5  billion. 

The  deficit  spending  practices  that  Wash- 
ington has  Indulged  In  for  more  than  three 
decades  have  led  the  country  to  a  point 
where  m<»-e  than  one-tenth  of  the  oiirrent 
$08J)  billion  budget  has  to  be  allocated 
merely  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the  Na- 
tion's ever-rtslng  Indebtedness— an  amount 
well  over  three  times  greater  than  the  en- 
tire costs  of  running  the  National  Govern- 
ment In  1929.  1930.  and  1931.  If  ever  a  peo- 
ple have  Uved  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  a  gen- 
eration and  a  half,  it  Is  we  Americans  ex- 
isting entirely  upon  credit,  with  no  thought 
of  ever  paying  what  we  owe — merely  meeting 
constantly  Increased  Interest  payments. 

Since  this  coimtry  found  Itself  inextricably 
enmeshed  in  the  trap  of  deficit  financing — 
and  the  complexion  poUtlcaUy  of  the  suc- 
cessive guilty  administrations  has  made  no 
difference,  what  with  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans equally  imwlUlng  to  run  the  Na- 


tion's affahv  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  there 
have  been  mighty  few  men  in  Congress  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  fight  against  the 
ostrlchllke  scheme  of  living  beyond  our 
means.  Those  who  have  raised  their  voices 
in  dissent  have  been  crying  pretty  much  un- 
heard in  the  wUdemess. 

Fortunately,  during  these  decades  of  fool- 
hardy and  reprehensible  Vsderal  financing 
practices,  when  most  of  oxnr  national  legisla- 
tors lacked  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  crack 
down  on  administrations  that  were  unwilling 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  there  have  been 
two  stalwarts,  one  in  each  HotMe.  who  have 
steadfastly  Uved  up  to  their  roles  as  Treas- 
ury watchdogs.  One  Is  Virginia's  Senator 
Hakst  F.  Btxd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  the  other  was  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  Cannon,  head  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  died  yester- 
day. Both  were  old-line  Democrats  of  the 
Jeffersonlan  persuasion. 

Longtime  readers  of  this  newspaper  are 
weU  aware  of  our  admlraUoo  for  Senator 
Btsd's  never  flagging  efforU  la  combating 
centralized  Government  and  the  dangwous 
trend  in  the  United  States  toward  cnation 
of  a  welfare  state.  Time  and  again  we  have 
cited  Instances  where  the  doughty  Virginian 
has  battled  to  get  balanced  budgets,  only  to 
be  thwarted  by  leglsUton  of  lesser  vision  who 
subscribed  to  the  prosperity  throxigh  spend- 
ing philosophy  which  wouldn't  lose  them 
votes  at  home. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  giant  had  a 
counterpart  In  the  lower  leglsUttve  bnmch, 
where  all  spending  authorizattoos  originate 
For  20  years.  Representative  Oannoo— a  true 
son  of  the  "Show  Me"  State— held  a  tight 
grip  on  the  Federal  pxurse  strings.  During 
his  tenure  as  the  almost  dictatorial  boss  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  peppery 
Mlssourlan  gaveled  through  bills  involving 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  more  than  a 
pillion  d<^Iars.  and  practicaUy  all  of  them 
were  cut  below  the  sums  requested  by  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Preaidents. 

Representative  Cannon  was  proud  of  his 
record  as  a  budget  cutter,  often  remarking 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  money  measure 
that  couldn't  be  reduced.  So  strongly  did  he 
feel  about  Federal  fiscal  policies,  ha  repeated- 
ly expressed  the  fear  that  "in  my  lifetime, 
the  Government  may  go  broke  if  we  don't 
stop  uimecessary  spending."  His  quick 
temper  and  deep-seated  fear  of  such  a  na- 
tional catastrophe  Involved  him  In  some 
olasBlc  physical  clashes  with  his  colleagues 
during  his  41  years  In  ths  House.  All  were 
touched  off  by  differences  over  money  bUls. 
Death  came  unexpectedly  to  the  Missouri 
Congressman.  Although  85,  he  planned  to 
seek  reelection  in  the  faU.  As  late  as  last 
Friday  when  he  presided  over  a  meeting  of 
his  committee,  his  aides  described  him  as 
"chipper"  and  "in  good  spirits."  He  entered 
the  hospital  Sunday  after  an  atttusk  of  what 
he  thought  was  nausea  but  which  actually 
WHS  the  forerunner  of  heiu-t  failtu^. 

President  Johnson  said  Mr.  Cannon  "left 
a  distinguished  imprint  upon  the  decisions 
and  poUcies  of  our  times."  and  added:  "We 
shall  miss  his  counsel,  his  candor,  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  held  steculfastly  to  his 
convictions  about  what  was  right  and  best 
for  America." 


Moderatci  oa  the  Blardi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OP  nmAiTA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  IS,  1964 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  on  May  6. 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Car«y.  the  new  president 
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of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  made  his  first  speech  as 
incumbent  in  that  ofSce.  His  address, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  National 
High  way.  Users  Conference  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  is  entitled  "Moder- 
ates on  the  March."  It  is  notable  for  Its 
emphasis,  in  Mr.  Carey's  own  words,  on 
"a  business-government  partnership 
founded  upon  friendship  and  mutual 
resi>ect." 

Mr.  Carey  makes  a  plea  for  moder- 
ate majorities  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good.  As  a  prime  example  of 
this,  he  calls  special  attention  to  the 
tremendous  highway  development  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carey  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

"MooxaAras  on  tkk  Maxcr"  an  Adobxss  bt 
Waltib  F.  Cakxt,  PazsniBNT,  Chambkb  or 
COMicxaoK  or  thx  Unttxs  Statss,  Bxroax 
TRx  National  Highwat  Usebs  OoNrxaxNCx, 
Washinoton,  D.C.  Mat  6,   1004 

It  is  a  privilege  and  also  a  comfort  to  be 
here  with  you,  my  colleagues  and  old  friends, 
when  I  make  my  first  speech  as  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  I  do  not  have  to  pretend  that  the 
new  oOce  suddenly  has  endowed  me  with  ex- 
pertness  and  vision  over  the  whole  economic 
orbit  on  which  the  national  chamber  courses. 
You  know  better. 

I  am  one  of  you.  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  you.  and  view  my  selection  to  head  the 
chamber  not  so  much  an  honor  for  me  in- 
dividually as  it  is  a  tribute  te  all  of  us  who 
are  gathered  here  Ln  this  familiar  room  where 
we  have  gathered  so  many   times  before. 

As  most  af  you  know.  1  have  labored  in  a 
variety  of  organisations  during  the  last  30 
years,  and  it  has  been  my  prlvUege,  from 
time  to  time,  to  serve  several  of  them  in  high 
office. 

So  I  have  known  before  the  admitted  plea- 
sure, pride,  and  exhilaration  that  goes  with 
election  to  the  top  post  In  a  national  organ- 
ization. I  also  learned,  long  a«:o,  that  these 
pleasant  emotions  are  but  a  fleeting  prelude 
to  heavy  responsibility  and  strenuous  effort 
which  can  tax  to  the  utmost  a  man's  mental 
and  physical  resources. 

I  long  since  discovered  that  election  to 
high  offlce  Is  much  less  an  honor  bestowed 
than  It  Is  a  challenge  to  be  confronted; 
much  less  a  reward  than  a  duty.  It  Is  In 
such  spirit  that  I  approach  this  awesome 
assignment. 

My  labors  In  the  chamber's  vineyards  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  were  not  In  search  of 
honors.  I  have  been  motivated  by  an  over- 
powering conviction  that  the  businessmen  of 
America  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country  to  work  together  In  an  organized 
and  unselfish  effort  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en the  United  States  and  Its  free  Institutions. 

I  am  ai^u-e.  acutely,  if  not  painfully,  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  fill  a  role  which 
through  the  years  has  been  filled  by  some  of 
the    most    outstanding    and    able    men    in 

America.    Each  of  these  men  was  different 

each  had  his  own  approach,  his  own  methods, 
his  own  style  and  philosophy. 

Each,  In  his  own  way,  did  what  he  could 
to  enhance  and  carry  forward  the  chamber's 
work  and  objectives.  I  shaU  endeavor  to  do 
the  sanae,  without  attempting  to  imitate  any 
of  my  Illustrious  predecessors. 


Comparlsooa.  Inevitably  wlU  be  made,  and 
though  I  aaost  oertalnlf  will  suffer  by  eam^ 
partson.  I  sm  imnetTtnlnei  determined  to  be 
neither  more  nor  lees  ttiaa  Walter  Carey. 

I  must  tell  you,  as  I  told  my  nftileagnM  of 
tL»  chamber  Juet  a  few  nights  ago.  that  I 
cannot  offer  new  and  phenomenal  solutloos 
for  the  serious  and  dUBcult  problems  which 
confront  this  Nation. 

But  I  do  recognise  the  eaistence  of  these 
problems  and  the  need  for  moving  in  on  them 
hard  and  fast  or  else  see  them  spread  and 
undermine  our  entire  social  and  eoozuxnlc 
structure. 

I  believe  the  businessmen  cf  America  have 
a  clear-cut  req;>onslbility  as  weU  as  great 
ci4>aclty  for  helping  to  find  scdutions  for 
these  problems  suid  also  for  helping  to  carry 
them  through. 

Otir  responsiblUty  U  Just  as  great  as  that 
of  the  people  in  Government.  We  sell  our- 
selves short  and  play  an  unworthy  role  if  we 
merely  sit  In  obdxu-ate  Judgment  on  the  Ideas 
and  proposals  of  others. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  Gov«-nment  is 
"we,"  not  "they."  The  Nation's  problems 
are  "ours."  not  "theirs." 

So,  for  better  or  for  worse.  I  shall  dedicate 
myself  in  the  ensuing  year,  in  both  word 
and  deed,  to  vig(Ht>us  pursuit  of  a  business- 
Government  partnership  founded  upon 
friendship  and  mutaJ  respect. 

I  shaU  pursue  this  objective  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  partisan  politics.  I  em- 
bark upon  it  with  deep  faith  that  it  refleots 
the  attitude  and  desire  of  the  large  majority 
In  both  the  business  conununlty  and  in 
Government. 

Most  thinking  men,  both  in  and*  out  of 
government,  agree  to  the  general  prlncli^e 
that  private  enterprise  shotild  provide,  to 
the  fiUleet  extent  possible,  for  our  needs  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation,  with  government 
injecting  or  substituting  itself  only  in  those 
areas  and  to  the  extent  that  free  enterprise 
cannot  do  the  Job. 

Carried  a  step  further,  this  concept  holds 
that  proper  governmental  functions  should 
be  performed  wherever  possible  by  local  gov- 
ernment, with  State  or  Federal  Oovemmeat 
becoming  Involved  only  when  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  ia  necessary. 

I  subscribe  completely  to  these  soimd  erin- 
clples. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  have  only 
contempt  for  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
who  would,  if  they  could,  inject  govenunuit 
into  every  facet  of  our  social  and  economic 
life.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  are 
contemptuous  of  govemmeot.  and  who  view 
every  governmental  action  as  a  dastardly 
encroachment. 

These  extreme  views  are  equally  wrong 
and  equally  dangerous.  Fc«-t\mately.  I  be- 
lieve, they  stlU  represent  only  small 
mlnoritlss. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  both  business  and 
government  the  majorities  are  composed  of 
reasonable  and  moderate  groups,  each  re- 
specting the  role  and  objectives  of  the  other. 

These  moderate  majorities  must  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  recognizing 
that  reasonable  men  can  disagree  occasion- 
aily  on  details  cw  specific  proposals  without 
doubting  or  challenging  each  other's  mo- 
tives, patriotism,  or  ancestry. 

The  sound  way  to  make  the  free  enter- 
prise system  work  and  to  minimize  the  need 
for  governmental  Intervention  is  for  busi- 
ness to  recognize  developing  needs  and 
problems,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  work- 
ing out  effective  and  intelligent  solutions. 

Many  of  our  problems  are  economic  In 
origin.  They  require  economic,  rather  than 
poUtical  solutions.  To  these  H>eelallBed 
problems  the  American  businessman  can 
bring  specialized  skill,  experience,  and 
resources. 

Businessmen  as  represented  by  the  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  are  In 
general  accord  with  the  objectives  of 
Johnson  administration  in  the  renewed 
on  poverty. 

During  most  of  tts  53  yecuv.  the  nattooal 
ehamber  has  been  engafed  indirectly  In  Me 
own  war  against  poverty  tttfough  the  afllna- 
ative  method  of  generatiag  eoonooxle  growth,  ^ 
new  Jobe,  higher  productivity  and  a  rising 
standard  of  Uvtng. 

Poverty  is  an  economic  vacuiun — the  ab- 
sence of  Jobs,  payrolls  and  prod«M}tivlty.  K 
we  fill  ,this  vacuum  with  Jobe.  we  wtU  not 
have  to  fill  It  with  welfare  checks,  and  ev- 
eryone including  the  poverty  victims  win  be 
happier  and  bettor  for  it. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  I  was  Interested 
to  read  the  other  day  that  Oeneral  Mbtore 
will  spend  $2  billion  in  the  next  3  years  to 
expand  ita  man«ifacturlng  facilities.  This 
wUl  create  60.000  new  Joba. 

Thus  there  lies  behind  each  new  Job 
•40,000  worth  of  Investment  In  nrrfiii*^ 
tools,  power  equipment,  dies,  presses,  and 
other  facilities  that  wlU  be  pivchased  from 
other  manufacturen  and  suppliera.  thereby 
creating  additional  Jobe. 

This  is  one  form  of  action  American  buai- 
ness  men  can  take  In  mobilising  our  t(«- 
mendous  capacity  against  poverty.  It  is 
such  Investment  in  more  eOdent  productive 
facilities  that  providas  the  best  hope  for 
minimizing  if  noC  ^iminatlng  t*'«T  serry 
blight  on  ow  society. 

I  reiterate  that  we  should  never  settie  toe 
the  role  of  merely  p*«««"g  Judgment  on  the 
proposals  of  othera.  We  have  a  <Hear  re- 
qx>nslblUty  to  take  the  lirftlative. 

There  is  much  that  we  eaa  do  as  individ- 
ual business  men.  There  Is  much  more  we 
can  do  coUectively  if  we  will  put  ow  hearta. 
our  minds  and  our  shoulders  together. 

To  that  end.  and  as  a  starter,  we  have  Jus* 
established  a  national  task  force  on  eoe- 
nomlc  growth  and  epportunlty  on  whleh 
many  of  the  Matien'S  leading  tnislnnsswiwt 
enthusiastically  have  accepted  servlee. 

This  task  forOe  will  taAle  the  proMene 
of  unemployment  and  poveity  and  ttie  chal- 
lenge that  automation  has  oreated.  We  hope 
to  develop  analyses  and  construettve  pieyu 
sals  that  will  give  short-range  reUef  aad 
long-range  solutions. 

I  C0UI4  not  speak  before  this  group  about 
government-business  cooperation  wltbeut 
mentioning  and  congrafoilatlng  you  for  whai 
I  consider  one  of  the  outstanding  eaamples 
of  such  cocreration  in  our  generatien. 

I  am  referring  to  the  big  Federal  highway 
program  that  was  launched  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1056.  A  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  development  of  that  program  un- 
questionably belongs  right  here  with  the 
membera  of  the  Highway  Usen  Congress — and 
so.  I  might  add.  does  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  it  through  to  comi^etion. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in  leading  the 
attack  on  what,  in  the  early  I960's  was  a 
poverty  of  highway  development,  was — and 
stlU  is — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

For  many  yeara  we  of  the  highway  user 
family  and  the  business  commiuilty  had 
taken  the  position  that  highway  building 
and  highway  taxation  should  be  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  the  Statee.  and  tiuit  the 
Federal  Government  should  stay  out  of  it.  It 
was  a  sound  position,  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
the  States  could  get  the  Job  done. 

It  was  stUl  our  poslticm  in  1954  when  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and  the 
general  econcHny,  should  laimch  construc- 
tion of  a  40,000-mile  system  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highwajrs. 

Oiu-  old  position  was  deeply  Ingrained  and. 
from  long  practice,  each  of  us  was  capable 
of  making  a  ro\islng  and  spontaneous  speech 
In  ito  defense.    Therefore,  our  instinctive  re- 
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highway  program 
slsted. 

It  Is  neither 
resistance  to  take 
against  those 
violence  to  the 
we  need  to  attad 
which  they  espous  1 

We  need  only 
the  highway 
the   millions   of 
Americans  who  dc 
If  we  do  this,  we 
being  done. 


thrtut 


whiee 


progi  un 


Howevei,  we  car  not 
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_  tlve.  and  I 
the  vast  ■'<~«*»"^«'  and 
ktad  by  thase  groups 
approval  of  the  pro- 


highway  system — this 
project  In  the  history 
reprceent  a  gift  from  us 
their  children,  and  not 
burden  passed   to   their 
pe  refuaed  to  bear  It.    And 
this  legacy,   is   a  pnime 
kind    of    govemment- 
we  must  have  In  this 


C  ont  have  to  tell  you  these 

xlgln  or  character  of  the 

or    the    heavy    financial 

upon  current  highway 


do  a  far  better  Job  of 

xue  story  about  the  hlgh- 

low  It  Is  being  financed. 

1  aan  who  xinderstood   the 

could   honestly  com- 

unounts   being  spent  for 

"  Government. 

nan  who  understood  the 

tax  burden  assumed  by 

pay  for  this  road  system 

suggest   that   we 

Important  segments  of 

money  be  taken  from 

fund  and  spent  on  other 


CO  isclence 


tlat 


hear  such  complaints  and 

growing  niunber.     They 

to  the  Integrity  of  the 

uid  must  be  strongly  re- 


nt cessary 


nor  wise  for  this 

the  form  of  name-calling 

suggestions  would  do 

program.     Ncx'  do 

the  alternative  projects 


h  ghway 


convey  the  truth,  about 

and  the  trust  fund  to 

:  Qoderate   and   reasonable 

not  fuMy  understand  It. 

can  depend  \ipon  Justice 


be  complacent  about 
In  bupdlng  a  hlf^way  system. 


We  know,  for  example,  that  by  1970  the 
erowih  of  our  population,  and  Its  conoen- 
tntloQ  In  "strip  dttsa,"  wUl  have  vasUy  In- 
creased the  number  of  vehlolea  using  the 
hlghwaya.  80  we  most  continue  to  plan  to- 
day to  meet  the  problems  of  tooMrrow,  and 
this  Is  true  not  ooly  ot  highways,  but  of 
other  areas  of  public  affairs  as  well.  I  have 
In  mind  modernization  of  the  tax  system,  and 
future  planning  In  the  areas  of  education, 
agriculture,  and  urban  renewal,  to  name  a 
few.  An  early  and  construcUve  Interest  In 
future  problems  Is,  I  beUeve.  a  proper  gotU 
for  moderate  and  reasonable  buslneesmen 
throughout  the  country. 

When  I  was  asked  to  supply  a  title  for  my 
talk  here  today,  I  siiggested:  "Moderates  on 
the  March." 

It  reflects  my  own  belief  In  moderation, 
and  It  expresses  my  conviction  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  mod- 
erate. 
But  more  than  that,  it  is  a  call  to  arms. 
This  Nation  was  founded  and  has  been 
built  to  Its  present  greatness  by  a  moderate 
people  led  by  moderate  leaders. 

This  same  moderation  tends  to  keep  us 
silent  In  the  face  of  an  alarming  Increase  in 
extremism  which,  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked, 
could  engulf  us. 

I  am  not  talking  about  any  particular  ex- 
tremists. 

I'm  talking  about  aU  of  them,  whether 
they  are  In  politics,  religion.  biMlness,  labor, 
the  professions,  or  any  other  area  of  human 
endeavor. 

Every  society  has  a  small  percentage  of 
genuine,  zealots  and  crackpots,  but  they  do 
not  constitute  a  threat.  They  can  be 
Ignored,  or  plUed. 

The  real  threat  is  the  calculating  extrem- 
l*t  who.  to  gain  his  own  dubious  ends,  uses 
extremism  as  an  art  form,  a  device  for  get- 
ting attention  and  publicity,  and  thus  In- 
fluencing the  ignorant,  the  uninformed  and 
those  who  lack  emotional  stability. 

This  kind  of  extremism  breeds  more  of  the 
same,  knd  the  danger  has  been  magnified  by 
the  phenomenal  developm«its  In  conmiunl- 
catlons  media  and  the  tendency  of  such 
media  to  publicize.  If  not  glorify,  the  utter- 
ances and  antics  of  the  extremist. 

As  a  consequence,  the  extremist  can  com- 
mand a  degree  of  attention  and  wield  an 
Influence  uix>n  the  American  thought  process 
that  Is  way  out  of  proportion  to  his  number. 
his  merit,  or  his  ca\ise. 

If  he  is  challenged  at  all  it  is  usually  by 
an  opposite  extremist. 

It  seems  to  me  we  In  the  middle  should 
have  done  with  only  shaking  our  heads  or 
clucking  our  tongues. 

It  no  longer  .is  enough  Just  to  be  moderate. 
U  moderation  is  to  prevail  it  must  be  more 
than  a  silent  and  negative  reaction  to  ex- 
tremism. 

I  am  suggesting  that  moderation  must  be- 
come an  afBrmatlve  objective — a  cause  to  be 
defended  and  advocated— actively,  fearlessly 
and,  if  need  be.  mlUtantly. 

If  it  Is  a  paradox  to  suggest  that  moderates 
be  militant  In  support  of  moderation,  or  In 
opposition  to  extremism,  then  so  be  It.  As 
with  fire,  perhaps  we  must  resort  to  one 
pcuadox  to  combat  another. 

For  the  real  panulox  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  we,  a  nation  of  moderates,  sit 
quietly  like  observers  at  a  tennis  match 
while  a  noisy  and  dangeroiis  few  exert  pro- 
foimd  Influence  upon  our  national  image, 
our  Institutions  and  oiu*  destiny. 

SUence  is  not  always  golden.  It  can  be  a 
tarnished  and  shabby  haven  for  timidity 
and  STirrender. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  the  shelter  of  that  haven. 
I  am  ready  to  stand  up — to  be  counted — and 
to  march  In  the  front  line. 

To  each  of  you.  I  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  Join  me. 


Dr.  Duud  A.  Paliiif  Throws  Lif bt  Upoa 
Churmaa  CdW*  Prayer  Heariacs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAa  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11, 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  testimony 
given  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  on  the 
pending  resolutions  with  respect  to  the 
prayer  amendment. 

Dr.  Poling  is  a  highly  esteemed  and 
widely  known  religious  leader  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald  magazine,  a  monthly 
publication  which  enjoys  a  wide  national 
circulation  among  citizens  of  Protestant 
faith,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  World,  the  official  organ 
of  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
with  membership  running  into  the  mil- 
lions. 

Dr.  Poling  serves  as  chaplain  of  the 
Chapel  of  Pour  Chaplains  at  Tonple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an  interfalth 
memorial  established  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  four  chaplains,  of  three 
faiths,  who  went  down  together  on  the 
S.S.  Dorchester,  which  was  torpedoed  in 
the  North  Atlantic  during  World  War  n. 
One  of  these  heroic  chaplains  was  Dr. 
Poling's  son. 

Many  thousands  of  our  men  and 
women  who  fought  on  farflung  fronts 
during  the  last  war  will  never  forget  the 
visits  of  Dr.  PoUng,  or  the  comfort  and 
solace  which  he  brought  to  them  in  their 
hours  of  greatest  test  and  trial.  He  was 
no  stranger  to  our  front  line  troops  In  the 
Pacific  and  European  theaters. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Dr. 
Poling  over  the  years.  Like  all  who  know 
him,  I  admire  his  tireless  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  common  good,  his  dedication 
to  those  principles  and  moral  precepts 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
the  courage  with  which  he  faces  the 
issues  of  our  times. 

The  testimony  presented  today  by  Dr. 
Poling  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
national  issue  growing  out  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  prayers  in  our 
public  schools.  Because  of  the  confusion 
which  surroimds  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision and  the  desperate  need  for  clear- 
ing away  this  confusion  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling  today  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  commend  its  reading 
to  all  the  Members. 

Da.  Dantxi.  a.  PouifG  Thkows  LfbHT  Upon 
Chauiican  Cxlla's  Pxatss  Hkaxings 

I  am  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor  of  Christian 
Herald  magazine,  perhaps  the  most  widely 
circulated  Independent  Protestant  monthly 
in  America;  also  I  am  chaplain  of  the  Chapel 
of  Pour  Chaplains  at  the  heart  of  Temple 
University  In  Philadelphia,  a  memorial. to 
the  four  chaplains  of  three  faiths  who  gave 
their  lifebelts  to  enlisted  men  and  went  down 
together  when  In  World  War  n  the  8S  Dor- 
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cheater  was  twyeA^ed  in  Nmrth  Atlantic 
watetB.  It  la  true  tliat  my  board  of  direc- 
tor* supports  my  pmaMoo.  vnanlmouay.  but 
I  tesfOfy  IMM  snly  as  a  dtlzen  oC  the  Prot- 
estant faitb.  TmiTMdlstwly  I  hava  bessi  led 
to  speafc  kioaw  oadal  repreeentattvea  ot 
the  Nattooal  OouaeU  ot  CSiurdua.  the 
eeumenlMl  body  ot  my  faith.  In  tbelr  tesU- 
mcmey  hare,  a  teeMinony  supporting  the  Su- 
preme Ottwrt  decision,  have  propoaed  mis- 
takenly, I  believe,  that  {xmyers  on  special 
occasions — ooaunencementa.  et  al — oould  be 
dUTereatty  Judged  than  prayers  In  regular 
public  sebool  sessions.  Hmts  Is  a  distinction 
certainly  without  a  moral  difference  and. 
I  believe,  without  a  legal  dUference.  If  a 
local  school  board  can  permit — and  note  that 
the  key  word  Is  "permit"— prayers  for  spe- 
cial occasions,  why  Is  It  enjoined  from  doing 
so  In  the  regular  proceedings  of  a  public 
school? 

But  aside  from  the  testimeny  itself  as 
offered  by  the  ecumenical  hierarchy  of  my 
faith,  that  testimony  as  U  was  carried  by 
the  press  aa4  other  public  media  purported 
to  represent  practically  all  Protestant  com- 
municants— M  million  Is  the  figure  used. 
tTnwlttln^y  no  doubt,  these  distinguished 
and  sincere  Protestant  feUow-Chrlatlans  are 
published  as  representing  me  and  what  Is,  I 
beUeve,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
fellow  Protestants,  though  we  are  In  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  {xjsltlon  they  took 
In  these  hearings.  Every  poU  and.  I  believe, 
the  heavy  weight  of  correspondence  received 
by  this  committee  and  my  own  editorial  cor- 
respondence support  the  testimony  I  offer 
today,  and  oppose  the  position  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Chiuchee. 

I  believe  In  eciunenlcity.  As  a  former 
president  of  the  Qeneral  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Chtux^  In  America,  my  own  denom- 
ination. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant hierarchy.  But  no  board,  no  central 
body,  however  named,  hss  auttiority  to  speak 
for  the  rroteetant  faith  as  these  men  have 
spoken.  There  has  been  no  plebiscite  and 
without  It  I  find  nothing  in  the  constitution 
or  bylaws  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
authoriolng  the  testimony  offered  here  by 
theae  oouncU  leaders.  Indeed,  there  Is  evi- 
dence fuUy  oonflrmlng  me  in  my  belief  that 
In  their  testimony  before  this  committee 
they  have  nUsrepreeented  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  tbelr  fellow  cairlsUans  of  their 
faith. 

Is  not  one  of  the  problems  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  the  difference  between  per- 
missive and  restrictive  legislation?  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  regents  wrote  a  per- 
Ucular  prayer.  This  was  obviously  wrong 
on  the  face  of  it — ^wrong  for  anyone  to  write 
a  prayer  and  say  to  me  or  you,  "This  is  your 
prayer  and  If  you  want  to  pray  a  prayer, 
this  Is  It."  Also  It  Is  true,  I  think.  In  Idary- 
Icmd  and  Pennsylvania,  that  the  State  re- 
quired the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the 
reading  of  a  specified  number  of  Bible  verses. 
saying  in  effect,  "Tou  must  read  this."  I 
wovQd  be  hard  put  to  defend  such  an  Im- 
perative. 

With  proper  humUlty,  I  hope,  I  suggest 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  been 
concerned  In  each  case  with  the  difference 
between  compulsion  and  permission.  Sure- 
ly, the  State  shoiild  not  be  permitted  to 
say,  "You  must  pray  my  prayer  or  read  the 
holy  book  I  preecrlbe."  That  would  be  an 
abridgement  of  my  oenstltutlonal  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  submit  that  my  con- 
stitutional rights  are  abridged  when  any 
court  says  ar  taplles.  "You  may  not  pray 
the  prayer  you  wish  In  school  or  aut.  or  read 
a  devotional  book."  For  me  it  U  as  simple  , 
as  this:  No  court  Is  competent  to  ten  me  ' 
where  I  may  or  may  not  take  my  religion 
so  long  as  I  do  not  impose  It  upon  another. 
I  support  the  Ooiu^'a  action  that  strikes 
down  a  reqiilrement,  a  compulsion  for  re- 
ligion In  schools.     But  surely,  only  those 


Involved,  dlrectiy  Involved,  the  local  com- 
munity uzMler  the  Constltutton.  are  com- 
petent to  decide,  decide  for  themselves,  what 
they  will  not  do.  Has  not  this  been  America 
fen-  150  years? 

In  an  artlcto,  "The  Parsdec  of  the  School 
Dedsloa."  fpswrtng  in  Prertiytertan  Ufe. 
the  dlsttngulabed  Elton  Itueblood  stresses 
the  point  of  wkat  Is  to  me  chiefly  disturb- 
ing alNmt  the  St^reme  Courts  decision.  He 
aflrms,  and  I  agree,  that  the  tiltimate  reasaa 
glv«i  by  the  Court  Is  a  doctrine  of  "neu- 
trality." The  wards  "neutral"  and  "neu- 
trality" appear  on  various  pages  of  the 
printed  opinion.  And  the  final  argument 
given  is:  "In  the  relationship  between  men 
and  religion,  the  state  Is  firmly  committed 
to  a  position  of  neutrality." 

We  need  to  Inquire  Into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  "neutral" — and  Just  what  is  "neu- 
traUty"?  Siirely,  no  man  can  be  neutral 
about  Justice  "for  refusal  to  witness  may 
help  the  other  side."  Dr.  Trueblood  points 
out  that  sometimes  neutrality  aims  at  moral 
fairness,  as  in , a  situation  in  which  we  are 
waiting  for  evidence;  but  In  other  situa- 
tions it  means  moral  paralysis.  Often,  it 
means  cowardice  of  indifference.  And  I 
submit  that  "a  conception  so  ambiguous 
and  so  doubtful  is  a  strange  pivotal  point 
for  a  practical  philosophy  of  human  con- 
duct." 

I  further  submit  that  instead  of  taking 
a  neutral  stand  as  between  various  reli- 
gions, the  Court  rulee,  in  the  Baltimore  prob- 
lem, in  favor  of  an  atheist  claim.  If  the 
vast  majority  of  Baltimore  parents  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  pursue  a  practice  which 
they  prize,  U  not  thU  a  prohibition  of  free 
exercise?  Also,  is  not  this  actually  the 
tyranny  of  a  minority?  The  distinguished 
Dr.  William  P.  Roeenblum,  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Israel  in  New  York  City,  once  said  in  a  s«-- 
mon  In  his  own  pulpit,  "In  this  country,  the 
minority  must  recognize  that  the  majority 
also  has  rights." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  intellectually 
honest  to  affirm  a  position,  or  for  the  Court 
to  affirm  a  position,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  what  that  position  entails.  And  I 
fiuiiher  submit  that  this  absolute,  this  lui- 
quallfied  neutrality  Involves  and  Inevitably 
must  Involve: 

(1)  Forbidding  Thanksgiving,  which  is 
consciously  religious  and  has  been  from  its 
beginning. 

(2)  Forbidding  Government  recognition 
of  Christmas,  which  surely  is  religious.  As 
of  the  Court's  latest  dedslcm,  must  not  this 
Christmas  Day  as  a  holiday,  on  which  Oov- 
emment  offices  are  closed,  be  drc^ped? 

(3)  Forbidding  the  opening  of  legislatures 
and  courts  with  prayer.  I  submit  that  the 
Court's  latest  decision  undermines  this  prac- 
tice. 

(4)  Forbidding  the  appointment  of  mili- 
tary chaplains  by  the  Government.  There 
are  vlt«d  argwnents  uuX  profound  emotions 
centering  here,  emotlcxis  and  argiunants  in- 
expressively poignant  to  those  who  have  sons 
in  uniform  or  memories  of  sons  in  uniform. 
Siu-ely,  you  would  not  send  oiu-  men  into 
combat  or  prepare  them  for  combat  without 
the  comfort,  the  guidance,  the  siiatalnlng 
strength  of  their  religious  faith,  though 
there  must  be  no  compulsion  of  religious 
faith. 

Surely,  to  protect,  or  In  a  gesture  of  pro- 
tection, seek  to  protect  those  who.  In  their 
freedom,  do  not  believe  In  God,  we  should 
not  destroy  or  restrict  the  more  than  cen- 
tury-old commitments  and  praotioes  of  ttiose 
who  do  beUeve. 

The  ImpUeatlens  of  uaoendlUaoal  neu- 
trally, as  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  so  ntunerous  ttiat  It  Is  Impossible  to 
know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  stop,  for 
our  life  Is  deeply  Influenced  by  our  spiritual 
heritage,  as  the  Justices  themselvee  agree. 
And  Justice  Stewart  points  It  aU  up.  when 
hs  says.  "We  err  In  the  first  place  If  we  do 


not  recognize,  as  a  matter  of  history  and  as 
a  nuktter  of  the  troe  Imperatives  ot  our  fi«e 
society,  that  religion  and  Government  must 
necessarily   Interact   In   countless   ways." 

It  is  quite  passible.  I  think,  that  In  an 
effort  to  support  separation  of  chiu«h  and 
state,  we  may  be  maneuveeing  ourselves  Into 
the  position  of  subordlBatIng  religion  to  Ir- 
rellglon  and.  Indeed,  of  supporting  Irrellglon. 
Justice  WUUam  O.  Douglas  of  the  Sui»eme 
Court  In  his  personal  footnotes  on  the 
Court's  Regents  Prayer  decision  left  no  doubt 
of  what  he  believes  ttie  future  holds  for  "In 
God  We  Trust"  on  the  coins  and  currency, 
for  the  opening  of  oourts  and  legislative 
bodies  with  prayer,  for  the  oath,  for  the 
chaplaincy  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  others. 
And  already  theee  same  minority  groups  have 
brotight  action  In  lower  courts  seeking  to 
strike  down  aU  of  these. 

Unwittingly,  but  neverthrtess,  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by. the  GenenU  Assembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Ohtwch  and  a  pro- 
poeal  emanating  from  the  Nattonal  CouncU 
of  Churches  at  the  same  time,  gave  com- 
fort to  the  all-out  position  Indicated  by  Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

How  paradoxical  It  all  became  when  we 
filled  the  air  with  prayer — thou^  athrtsts 
of-  course  were  free  to  remain  silent — after 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  assas- 
sinated; and  Just  now,  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son as  President  of  the  United  States  cafls 
for  Memorial  Day  prayem  for  permanent 
peace.  There  U  clearly  kpparent  an  ab- 
surdity In  "doing  in  ptactioe  what  we  deny 
In  theory."  and  woxild  forbid  In  law. 

Again.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Trueblood  when 
he  concludes.  "The  separatian  of  ohurch  and 
state  U  Important,  but  H  Is  not  tlie  only 
conception  that  Is  Important."  The  danger, 
the  supreme  danger  today,  is  that  we  substi- 
tute a  doctrine,  a  doctrine  of  neutrality,  for 
a  sense  of  history  and  an  equally  vital  sense 
of  values. 

Is  It  not  true  that  In  more  than  150  years, 
good,  and  Indeed  only  good,  came  out  of 
what  we  now  seem  to  be  preparing  to  dis- 
card. Surely,  this  is  not  the  time,  whMi 
the  moral  foundations  and  Indeed  the  very 
foundations  of  our  free  society  rock,  to  de- 
stroy that  which  has  strengthened  and 
enriched  America. 

The  Founding  Fathess  defined  and  even- 
tually practiced  separation  of  ohxirch  and 
state,  but  It  is  abundantly  dsfu-  that  sep- 
aration was  never  intended  to  mean  exclu- 
sion. To  exclude  our  time-honored  religious 
practices  Is  certainly  to  recognise  and.  I  be- 
lieve, also  to  invite  Irrellglon.  This  Repub- 
lic was  not  so  foimded  and  up  to  now  has 
not  so  pro^>ered. 

I  support  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
amendment  that  will  make  It  unmistakably 
clear  that  separation  does  not  mean  exclu- 
sion. 


National  Transportation  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  15. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presldant.  I  have 
been  most  impressed  with  a  newsfeature 
on  National  Transportotton  Week  pre- 
pared by  the  Traasporfeatlon  AaBoolattoa 
of  America.  TransportaMon  is  one  of 
our  most  Important  and  nooenary  In- 
dustries; and  I  ask  unanimous  oooaent 
that  this  article  be  printed  In  tiu  Appm. 
dlx  of  the  Rkcoso. 
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we  have  67  million  cars  and  IS  milllan  trucks 
and  biises.  The  trucka.  moreover,  hauled 
348  Mtnon  ton-mUas  of  tiafflo  In  1963. 

In  1908.  tbe  Wright  krothars  made  the 
first  engine-driven  fUght  of  a  beavler-than- 
alr  craft.  The  ship  flew  136  faei  In  13  aeo- 
onda  while  commercial  Jets  now  fiy  3  mfies 
In  13  seconds  and  the  drawing-board  super- 
s<ttlc  aircraft  will  fiy  7  mllea  In  13  seoonds. 
In  196S.  the  airlines  lifted  1.13  binioa  freight 
ton-mUes  and  43  blUlon  paasenger-mllee  of 
trafllc. 

Hammond  gave  these  other  significant 
facts  about  tbe  transportation  Industry: 

Transportation  provides  nearly  18  percent 
of  total  Federal  tax  income,  including :  13 
percent  of  corporate  revenues;  42  percent  of 
all  excise  taxes,  and  14  percent  of  Individual 
income,  employment,  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

About  10  percent  (8126  billion)  of  our 
total  net  civilian  investment  in  privately 
owned,  reproducible  assets  Is  for  transport 
faciliUes. 

Some  14  percent  of  total  civilian  employ- 
ment (about  9<^  million  people)  to  in  tnms- 
portation  or  transportation-related  indus- 
tries. 

And  thoae  who  work  directly  in  the  trans- 
port  carrier  field  are  among  the  best  paid  VS. 
employees:  The  average  annioal  earnings  of 
each  full-time  transport  employee  waa 
86J38  in  1962 — aa  against  a  manufacturing 
average  of  85,716. 

Transportation  as  a  key  economic  force, 
Hamm<»d  said,  to  a  heavy  user  of  basic  m»- 
teriato.  i  He  reported  that  transportAtlon  In- 
dustries consimie  62  percent  of  the  rubber 
manufactured  In  America,  60  percent  of  the 
lead,  39  percent  of  the  steel,  23  percent  of  the 
aluminimi,  60  percent  of  petroleum,  S3  per- 
cent of  the  sine.  34  percent  of  the  cement. 
and  10  percent  of  the  copper. 

"All  In  all."  Hammond  said,  "we  should  al- 
ways remember — especially  during  NaUonal 
Transportation  Week— that  transportation  to 
one  of  the  keystones  of  the  American  econ- 
omy." 


Wkj   Does   Not  Woodtide  Like   Power 
Poles? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable difSculties  are  being  encountered 
relative  to  the  power  supply  for  the 
AEC's  new  $125  million  linear  accelera- 
tor now  being  built  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. This  research  tool,  to  explore  the 
Inner  unknowns  of  atomic  structure,  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  quests  for 
knowledge  in  our  times.  When  com- 
pleted the  accelerator  will  boost  the 
speeds  of  electrons  along  a  2 -mile 
path.  They  will  ride  radarlike  waves 
produced  by  klystron  tubes,  much  like  a 
surfboarder  rides  the  waves,  constantly 
increasing  in  mass  as  the  acceleration 
continues.  Finally,  they  will  strike  a 
nuclear  target,  the  collision  will  be 
caught  on  high-q;)eed  pbotoiraphic  fiitw^ 
then  the  scientists  will  scarcb  this  film 
for  new  clues  to  the  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse. Because  of  the  electron's  small 
mass,  the  picture  on  the  film  is  expected 
to  be  discriminate  and  meaningful  to 
the  trained  viewer.  Accelerators,  such 
as  Berkeley's  Cyclotron  and  Brookhav- 
en's  Bevatron,  use  the  heavier  piotoD, 


rather  than  the  lighter  electron,  in  a 
similar  way.  Due  to  the  vexj  mass  of 
the  beaTler  proton,  such  destruction  is 
cmiaed  when  it  strikes  the  taivet  that 
the  resultinc  trash  and  chitter  obscure 
some  at  the  basic  atomic  processes  be- 
ing sought  by  the  scientists. 

Both  protron  and  electron  accelerators 
require  huge  amounts  of  electric  power 
for  their  operation.  In  the  case  of  Stan- 
ford's linac.  the  AEC  wants  to  buy  the 
power  from  Pacific  Oas  k  Electaic  Co.. 
and  bring  it  to  the  campus  on  a  high 
voltage  line  carried  by  tubular  steel  poles 
rather  than  less  ascetic  and  more  con- 
ventional steel  towers.  Tlie  city  of 
Woodslde.  through  which  the  line  would 
run  for  a  brief  distance,  as  well  as  the 
county  of  San  Mateo  are  fighting  the 
line.  They  claim  it  ought  to  go  under- 
ground. But  if  it  does,  it  win  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  about  $6  million  for  the 
line  instead  of  some  $1  %  million.  Quite 
a  hassle  over  the  issue  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  involving  the  city  and 
county,  the  university,  the  AEC,  the 
Joint  Atomic  Committee,  Congressmen, 
and  Senators,  as  well  as  innocent  by- 
standers. The  following  recently  was 
contributed  toward  Its  settlement  by  an 
anonymous  donor: 

PowxB  Link  Panai 

Ix>ok,  oh,  look.  See  the  power  pole.  See 
the  pretty  power  pole. 

It  to  tubular.  It  to  Upered.  It  to  green. 
It  is  hard  to  see  against  the  untrlmmred  trees. 

Power  poles  are  better  than  atael  power 
towers. 

Power  towers  have  four  legs.  A  power  pole 
has  only  one  leg. 

Steel  towers  are  tall.  Steel  towers  ara 
ugly.  They  require  extensive  tree  removal. 
They  require  clearing  of  luderbniah. 

Steel  power  towers  would  rape  o\ii  sky- 
line.   Power  poles  would  never  do  that. 

I  like  power  poles.  The  JCAS  likes  power 
poles.     Dr.  Seaborg  llkee  power  p(^as. 

Power  poles  are  nice.  Why  doesn't  Wood- 
side  like  power  polea? 


Separation  of  Church  and  State,  SoTiet 
Stfle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH   CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  15.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  operates  station 
WBT  is  noted  for  its  very  eloquent  broad- 
cast editorials.  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  which  tbe  broadcast  editorial 
of  May  14,  1964,  enUUed  "SeparaUon  of 
Church  and  State,  Soviet  Style." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 

SxPABATioif    OF    CmracH    and   State,    Soviet 
Bulk 

It  to  an  ironic  contrast  that  finds  the 
United  Statea  ^•'•^^img  more  and  more 
•ocular  In  Its  understanding  of   the  place 
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religious  principle  playa  In  national  life  at 
the  same  time  that  Soviet  Russia  to  even 
more  eonflimed  in  its  mingling  oC  Ideology 
with  naUooal  lUe. 

Americana  will  be  surprtoed  to  learn  that 
current  Soviet  publications  ara  attaol^ing 
Joseph  Stalin  aa  having  been  too  easygoing 
with  tha  ehiuch.  and  for  having  dlqitoyed 
Insufflclent  enthusiasm  in  combating  re- 
ligion. 

In  announcing  a  new  offensive  against 
religion,  a  Pravda  article  claims  that  only 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Khrushchev  era 
has  atheism  begun  to  really  score  suocessea. 

In  the  Kremlin's  new  anti-Ood  campaign, 
an  institute  of  atheism  has  been  established, 
and  faculties  of  atheism  opened  at  all  Soviet 
universities.  Attendance  at  lecturea  by  the 
professors  of  atheism  to  compulsory  for  all 
students,  no  matto-  what  their  field  of  study. 

The  film  industry  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
duce athetot  films  with  a  clear  message  to 
be  circulated  all  over  the  country.  What- 
ever religious  observances  of  holidays  still 
exist  must  be  supplanted  by  Communist 
red  letter  days. 

In  the  stepping  up  of  the  campaign 
against  believers,  over  3,000  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  30,000  churches  have  been  closed, 
and  those  still  open  are  subject  to  an  80- 
percent  tax  on  any  revenues.  Three  of  the 
eight  seminaries  allowed  since  1944  have  now 
been  closed. 

In  the  last  3  years,  660  antlreliglous  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  with  a 
circulation  of  11  million  copies. 

What  Americans  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
understand  to  that  communism  Itself  to  a 
faith,  based  on  atheism,  which  explains 
creation  and  the  meaning  of  extotence  for 
Its  followers,  and  that  thto  intensive  indoc- 
trination In  athetom  illustrates  an  ironclad 
church  state  In  Communtot  countries. 

Norman  Thomas,  the  American  Socialist, 
defines  communism  as  "a  militant  atheism 
held  with  all  of  the  fervor  of  a  religion."  It 
has  Its  dogmas  and  rltuato,  its  saints  and 
martyrs.  It  does  what  all  religions  have 
done  for  any  group  of  believers;  It  gives 
them  something  to  live  for,  and  it  gives 
them  something  to  die  for.  Its  mission- 
aries are  the  most  dedicated  religious  fa- 
natics that  ttito  century  has  seen. 

Mere  dtobelief  in  God  to  not  enough,  ac- 
cording to  another  Communtot  writer.  There 
Is  a  "bourgeoto  atheism,"  he  complains,  which 
"amounta  to  belief  in  nothing  and  nobody," 
rather  than  in  the  Communist  ideology. 
This,  too,  Is  under  attack  from  the  party 
authorities. 

Unlike  the  Communists,  we  wisely  sep- 
arate religious  doctrine  from  state  compul- 
sion. But  if  we  as  a  people  ever  separate 
religious  faith  fn»n  our  national  character, 
we  will  indeed  have  nothing  to  offer  in  con- 
trast to  the  Kremlin's  creed. 


Douglas  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  Kissis8n>Fi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  flnest  tributes  I  have  seen  on  the 
life  and  character  of  General  MacArthur 
was  that  written  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A. 
Lane.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  which  appeeu-ed 
in  the  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Evening  Post,  on 
April  25, 1964. 

General  MacArthur's  wisdom,  cour- 
age,  intellect,   and  chanuster  were  ot 


such  immense  iHroportions  that  he  will 
ever  Uve  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  civ- 
ilised men  toad  wmnen  as  one  who  gave 
his  total  life  to  serving  hvunanity.  His 
life  will  inspire  future  generations  to 
achieve  lasting  peace  and  the  highest 
form  al  orderly  society.  His  contribu- 
tions will  ever  be  remonbered  by  a  grate- 
ful nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  at 
this  point  General  Lane's  comments  on 
Douglas  MacArthur: 

On  Mn.rrAKT  ArrAuts:   Odveral  MAcARTHirs 

Joins  Imicobtals 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Washington. — He  was  a  soldier.  In  other 
lands  the  word  may  have  other  significance, 
but  in  our  country  it  describes  a  man  who 
offers  hto  life  for  hto  country.  That  sacrifice 
has  been  made  by  thousands  of  Americans  on 
the  battlefields  of  many  wars.  They  were 
hto  comrades. 

Doughas  MacArthur  was  raised  on  the 
bread  of  patriotism.  He  lived  among  heroes 
frcm  the  time  of  hto  birth.  At  West  Point, 
he  embraced  the  code  of  duty,  h(»ior,  coun- 
try as  the  rule  of  hto  life.  He  lived  in  ever- 
faithful  service  to  hto  country. 

The  steel  of  a  soldier's  character  to  courage. 
Douglas  MacArthur  had  it  in  superlative 
degree.  As  colonel  and  general  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Prance  in  World  War  I,  he  was  at 
the  front,  unarmed,  leading  hto  men  into 
combat.  He  knew  the  obligation  of  the  lead- 
er to  set  an  example  of  feexlessness  which 
would  give  confidence  to  hto  men.  In  France, 
he  gave  combat  leadership  unequalled,  ^i 
modem  history.  He  was  Douglas,  Coeur  de 
Lion. 

The  art  of  war  was  to  Douglas  MacArthur 
more  than  the  battlefield  It  was  the  watch 
over  the  security  ot  hto  country  the  percep- 
tion and  comprehension  of  every  threat,  the 
prudent  preparation  ot  the  pec^le  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  employment  of  power  to 
serve  the  Nation  with  unerring  efficiency,  the 
hamesaing  of  all  effort  to  protect  the  Ideato 
and  achieve  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people.  To  thto  profession  of  arms,  he  gave 
hto  great  intellect  and  hto  indomitable  spirit. 
He  achieved  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  vrar  un- 
eqiialled  In  thto  age  and  unexcelled  in  hto- 
tory. 

Because  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  war, 
hto  campaigns  were  modeto  of  simplicity  and 
daring.  Douglas  MacArthur  had  no  part  of 
that  uninspired  generalahlp  which  conunlts 
men  to  grinding,  bloody  stalemate.  He  used 
hto  forces  with  Imagination  and  skill,  select- 
ing unerringly  the  decisive  action.  He  com- 
mitted hto  men  to  battle  with  pride  and  con- 
fidence, but  never  wastefully.  Their  lives 
were  as  hto  own,  hto  most  precious  trust. 

When  others,  disnuiyed  by  hto  daring  in 
planning  the  Incdion  landing,  urged  him  to 
make  a  more  conventional  attack  on  the 
Pusan  perimeter,  he  rejected  their  advice. 
He  aaved  thousands  of  lives  by  that  dectolcm. 
When  he  was  removed  from  command,  the 
war  lapsed  into  a  bloody  stalemate— the 
hideous,  oostly  slugging  which  is  called  war 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  war. 

For  Douglaa  MacArthur.  war  held  no  glory 
save  In  the  spirit  of  those  who  nobly  waged 
It.  War  was  a  blight  to  be  ended  as  quickly 
as  possible,  ao  that  the  trlimiph  of  our  arms 
might  restore  our  people  in  security  to  the 
peaceful  piusuits.  He  knew  war  too  weU  to 
be  deceived  by  the  counsel  of  wefikness  which 
pleads  for  peace  without  victory,  "nus  to  the 
road  to  unending  war,  and  to  defeat. 

Because  he  so  Justly  apiH«ised  the  art  of 
war,  he  found  hto  greatest  pleasure  in  prac- 
ticing the  arts  of  peace.  Hto  administration 
of  occupied  Jhma,  teaching  by  pncept  and 
example  the  virtues  of  Justice  and  charity 
which  flowed  from  hto  very  being,  reflected 
botti  hto  deep  xmderstondlng  of  the  Japanese 


people  and  hto  perception  of  the  true  desires 
and  interests  of  the  American  people.  If 
there  was  no  vengeance  in  hto  nature,  that 
was  because  he  held  vengeance  too  mean 
an  nnotlon  for  acooounodatlon  within  the 
American  spirit. 

It  to  the  misfortxine  of  our  country  tha* 
a  President,  counseled  by  men  ot  iiir»itj<H 
talent,  turned  away  from  the  great  wisdom 
which  was  at  hto  service.  When  the  threat- 
ening tide  of  Ooinmuntot  conquest  could  have 
been  decisively  turned  b«ck  at  small  cost 
and  slight  risk,  it  was  lnst«>d  tempted  to 
new  aggression  by  fearful  men  ignorant  of 
war. 

0\ir  age  offers  Douglas  I4[acArthur  to  the 
Immortato,  to  stand  proudly  with  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  as  the  best  of  Amerloa.  Hto 
memory  enshrines  ancient  virtues.  May  hto 
example  ever  inspire  young  Americans  to 
emiilate  hto  noble  character  and  hto  devotion 
to  our  country. 


Federal  Repnbtic  of  Gennany  Will  Abol- 
ish Import  Qnotas  oa  Boviae  Leather 


.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiBOONsiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
abolish  all  quantitative  restrictions  on 
imports  of  bovine  leather. 

Under  a  waiver  granted  in  1959  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — 
Germany  has  maintained  import  quotas 
on  bovine  leather  from  all  countries 
which  were  not  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. Thus,  the  United  States  together 
with  other  non-European  countries  hav- 
ing a  tanning  industry  have  been  virtual- 
ly excluded  from  the  German  market, 
while  Germany's  Western  European 
neighbors  have  expanded  their  sales  to 
the  Federal  Republic. 

The  decision  of  the  German  Govem- 
meht  to  dispoise  with  this  discrimina- 
tory quota  system  should  be  highly  c<xn- 
mended  not  only  because  it  will  (^)en  a 
potential  market  for  the  U.S.  t^^nnjng 
industry.  Coming  at  the  beginning  of 
the  difficult  Kennedy-Johnson  round  of 
GATT  bargaining,  Germany's  action  is 
a  welcome  earnest  of  support  for  trade 
liberalization  which  the  United  States 
will  need  to  achieve  success  in  these 
negotiations. 

The  elimination  of  the  leather  quotas, 
while  helpful  for  UJ3.  leather  exporters, 
will  not  mean  any  dramatic  gains  for 
U.S.  exports.  In  1963,  the  U.S  Indus-* 
try  sold  less  than  half  of  its  permitted 
German  quota  of  about  $250,000.  Even 
with  no-quota  restrictions,  spokesmen  for 
the  Industry  doubt  that  annual  exports 
can  exceed  $750,000.  Only  over  a  much 
longer  period  can  the  United  States  hope 
to  have  a  more  significant  share  of  Ger- 
many's total  imports  of  the  items  hither- 
to subject  to  quota.  These  imports,  sup- 
plied almost  entirely  from  quota-free 
European  coimtries,  rose  fn»n  $8,148,000 
in  1961  to  $12,992,000  in  1963. 
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To  say  this,  l^ever,  is  not  to  minlmlM 
tbe  VBhie  of 


OemMUiy's  acttoa.  The 
United  States  Awidd  be  Che  first  to  on- 
tfostand  hov  treat  the  pteesures  are  to 
grant  proteetim  to  invort-threatened 
industries  and  to  retain  it.  once  granted. 
The  political  e  ist  of  giving  np  protection 
can  often  excel  d  economic  gains.  Hence, 
the  United  SiRtes  should  be  duly  ap- 
meeiattve  of  Ibe  aetktt  of  the  PMeral 
RcpobUe  and  i  eek  its  cooperation  for  a 
general  attack  an  nantarllf  barriers  dur- 
ing the  Kenne  ly-Johnson  round. 
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4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuaolpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Raooaa  shaU  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  Uter  ttian  7  o'clock 
p.  m..  to  insure  pubUeatfam  the  foUowlng 
morning. 

9.  Proo/  furmiahed. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wUl  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
wlU  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so-vithout  causing  delay  In  the 
pubUfcatiOB  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Oongrass.  Advance  speeches  sbaU  be  set  in 
the  Bacoao  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fiimished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  urith?ield  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  pubUcatlon  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  win  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  RacoKO. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Conckzssional 
RacxjBD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 80  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  at  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — "nie  permanent  Rzcoao  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  te  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  ProtHd«d,  That 
up<Mi  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Ooagreas  the  timeilmit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Cbn- 
gress  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  oC  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
BuSstitutlons  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  hot  publish  in 
the  CoNOaaaaioifAL  Bacoao  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  oonunlttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  {Hint  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  eonferance  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daUy  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magadne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authoriaed  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Coifoaxs- 
sioMAL  Raooao. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoiroBxssioitAi,  Raooao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tensi<»  from  the  oc^y  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throtighout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

Tbe  oOclal  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  bther  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 
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Congress. 

11.  Matimate  of  eoetj — Kb  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  la  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoMonaanaaL  Bacoao 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unlsae  tba  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Ifember  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams; or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  deUvered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  pommiiTiiff^^^^,  from  State  legis- 
Utures,  addresses  <n-  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Indlridual  headings.  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  reflective  Bouse  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoMcaassioifAi. 
Rxcoao  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Ofllclal  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  ah^dy  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estlma^  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (n.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  ahaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  maWng  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  183.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be'  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaxssioitAi.  Racoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  188.  p.  1942) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  suflldent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  currant  Con- 
gressional Dlrectoiy.  No  aale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code.  Utle  44.  aec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


The  AntipoTerty  Prop-am,  Endiag  Com- 
pulsory Military  Seryice  in  10  Yeart, 
and  Cotbacki  in  Manofactore  of  Nu- 
clear Explosives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  May  16, 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
on  April  23,  1964.  there  were  published 
In  the  Anderson  Independent,  of  Ander- 
son. S.C,  two  editorials,  the  first  entitled 
"President  Projects  Two  Big  Moves 
Possible  Without  Loss  of  Security."  and 
the  second  entitled  "Investing  Money  in 
People  Is  Wise." 

The  first  editorial  deals  with  President 
Johnson's  hopes  to  end  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  within  the  next  10  years 
and  his  planned  cutback  in  the  manuf  ac- 
'ture  of  nuclear  explosives. 

The  second  editorial  discusses  the 
Johnson  administration's  antipKiverty 
program. 

Madam  President,  because  of  the  deep 
Interest  in  these  subjects,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  two  editorials 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 

Apr.  23,  1984] 

President  Peojects  Two  Bio  Moves  Possible 

Without  Loss  of  Secubitt 

Two  Items  of  cheering  news  have  come  out 
of  Washington. 

One  is  the  fact  that  President  Johnson 
hopes  compulsory  military  service  can  be 
ended  in  the  next  10  years.  The  other  Is 
that  sizable  new  cutbacks  In  the  manufac- 
t%ire  of  nuclear  explosives  Is  planned. 

Both  can  be  taken  as  reflecting  an  im- 
provement In  the  cold  war  situation. 

President  Johnson  revealed  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  plans  to  make  similar  cutbacks 
in  Russian  manuf  Eicttire  of  nuclear  materials. 

This  country  has  had  compulsory  military 
service  since  shortly  before  World  War  n. 

The  number  of  men  called  in  recent  years 
for  the  most  part  has  been  small.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  a  draft  call  and  the  time  spent 
in  service  Is  a  great  handicap  to  young  men 
In  mapping  their  futures. 

If  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  to  maintain 
necessary  defense  forces  without  the  draft, 
it  will  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  these  yoxing 
men  and  their  parents. 

Expense  of  maintaining  the  defenses  com- 
promises major  Federal  expenditures.  Any 
saving  In  this  respect,  without  reducing  our 
Nation's  security,  could  be  applied  to  reduce 
taxes  or  applied  to  domestic  needs.    . 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 
Apr.  23,  1964] 

Investing  Monkt  in  People  Is  Wise 
We  suppose   there   may  be   some  reasons 
for  questioning  aspects  of  the  Johnson  ad- 


Appendix 

ministration's  antipoverty  program,  but  sure- 
ly opponents  can  do  better  than  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  (The  Farm 
Bureau  was  against  the  wheat-cotton  bill  re- 
cently enacted.) 

"This  program,"  Dr.  Harry  L.  Brown  testi- 
fied before  a  House  special  subcommittee 
conducting  hearings  on  the  matter,  "does 
violence  to  a  balanced  budget." 

Georgia  Democrat  Representative  Phil 
Landrum,  who,  able  and  experienced,  is  carry- 
ing the  administration  ball  on  the  program, 
said,  "Honestly,  Harry,  you  dont  really  dis- 
agree with  what  we  propose  in  title  I  (a  job 
corps,  work-training  and  work-study  pro- 
grams for  young  people )  ?" 

"Yep,"  was  the  reply,  and  there  you  are. 

Well,  any  program  that  Involves  the  ex- 
pendltvire  of  public  funds,  of  course,  may 
fit  Dr.  Brown's  description. 

Spending  $50  billion  annually  for  defense 
does  violence  to  a  balanced  budget.  But 
spending  less  than  2  percent  of  that  S60  bU- 
llon — less  than  1  percent  of  the  $97J  bUllon 
projected  Federal  budget — less  than  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  America's  gross  national 
product — would  hardly  seem  likely  to  drive 
the  country  over  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Throwing  money  away  is  one  thing;  In- 
vesting money  In  human  beings — In  human 
resources.  If  you  will — Is  quite  another. 

Genuine  prudence,  not  to  mention  com- 
passion, suggests  the  wisdom  of  Vleveloplng 
programs  to  give  underprivileged  young  peo- 
ple opportunities  to  acquire  the  education 
and  skills  that  can  make  them  better  and 
more  productive  adults,  and  programs  to  help 
communities  fight  poverty  on  their  own. 

Breaking  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  will 
not' break  tfae  budget;  on  the  contrary.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  balancing 
not  only  the  national  budget  but  the  na- 
tional economy. 

If  this  country  could  raise  the  Income  of 
each  of  the  poor  by  only  $1,000  annually, 
said  President  Johnson  In  Introducing  the 
antipoverty  program,  we  could  add  some  $14 
billion  a  year  to  our  national  output.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  savings  in  ^welfare,  crime,  delin- 
quency, disease,  and  hunger. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  a  nation, 
o\ir  Nation,  has  the  capacity  to  eradicate 
poverty.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we  saw  the 
problem — and  the  solutions — and  then 
passed  on  the  other  side,  merely  because  of 
a  phobia  about  balancing  the  Federal  budg- 
et in  every  12-month  period. 


Nation  Honors  Noted  Statesman — Harry 
Truman  Is  80  Years  Young 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  15.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
last  week  the  Senate  was  honored  with 
a  visit  from  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
former  members,  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States.  Harry  S  Truman, 
who  was  celebrating  his  80th  birthday. 

In  this  connection,  the  Anderson  In- 
dependent, of  Anderson.  S.C,  has  written 


a  deserving  tribute  in  the  form  of  an 
editorial. 

Madam  President,  the  Anderson  In- 
dependent is  published  by  a  lifelong 
friend  of  mine.  Wilton  E.  Hall,  who  has 
been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  all  of  his  life.  When  Harry 
S  Truman  ran  for  President  in  1948, 
when  all  the  pollsters  had  him  defeated. 
Wilton  Hall's  newspap>er  was  the  only 
large  daily  newspaper  In  South  Carolina 
which  supported,  openly  and  strongly, 
Harry  Tnmian.  It  Is  most  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  the  Anderson  Independent 
to  publish  this  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial,  "Nation  Honors  Noted  States- 
man— Harry  Truman  Is  80  Years 
Young,"  published  in  the  Anderson 
Independent  of  May  8,  1964,  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito« 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Nation    Honor*    Noto)    Stathsman — Hasrt 
Truman  Is  80  Years  Touno 

Today  Is  the  80th  birthday  of  Harry  8 
Truman  (note  to  all:  he  uses  no  period  after 
the  S) . 

The  occasion  has  prompted  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  reviews  of  the  crucial  years  he 
guided  the  Nation's  destiny. 

Unforgotten  is  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
he  met  head  oii  In  de&llng  with  worldwide 
problems  he  faced  when  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  died  suddenly  AprU  12.  1945. 
elevating  Vice  President  Truman  to  the 
Presidency. 

Less  than  a  month  later — May  6.  1845^ 
Germany  surrendered  unconditionally. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Japanese  were  yet  to 
be  tn-ought  to  their  knees.  Massive  transfer 
of  U.S.  men  and  equipment  from  Europe  to 
the  Pacific  began. 

Andersonlans  and  other  Americans  braced 
themselves  toe  terrific  casualties  In  the 
planned  storming  of  the  Japanese  home 
islands. 

Unknown  to  the  public,  a  new  weapon 
had  come  into  being — the  A-bomb. 

President  Truman  had  a  choice  to  make: 
sacrifice  of  tens  of  thousands  of  OI's  in  a 
conventional  assault  upon  Japan's  shores,  or 
the  use  of  the  A-bomb. 

Harry  Truman,  totally  in  character,  acted. 
He  became  the  first  head  of  state  to  direct 
use  of  the  bomb.     Japan  surrendered. 

On  December  31,  1946,  he  officially  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  hostilities  In  World  War 
II.      • 

In  the  pKMtwar  years  when  Moscow  beu'ed 
Its  fangs,  he  proclaimed  the  Triunan  doc- 
trine and  prevented  overrunning  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  by  the  CommiuilBts. 

In  1948  he  ran  for  a  term  of  his  own.  All 
the  polls  predicted  Republican  Dewey  would 
■win.  One  of  Mr.  Truman's  most  prized 
possessions  Is  an  election  night  copy  of 
the  GOP  Chicago  Trlbime.  The  headline: 
"Dewey  Defeats  Truman."  It  was  vice  versa. 
Truman  was  elected  to  a  4-ye&r  term. 

The  years  he  served  were  marked  by  de- 
termination to  preserve  peace  through 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  vicious  political  attacks  upon 
him — and  one  attempt  to  assassinate  him — 
historians  of  the  futiire  wlU  undoubtedly 
classify  the  former  chief  executive  among 
the  greatest  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
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quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  o/  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Rzcord  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — *Tie  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m..  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hoxise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjoiimment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Prtnter  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  Hoxise,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered,  or  released  subsequently 
to  tbe  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  tbe  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 


Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the- 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  tbe  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congrress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend bis  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  tbe  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  co\n^e  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation^  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Bouse  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  tbe  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discoimt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
tbe  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docvunenta  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  ^may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Govemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  expreeeions  of 
religious  faith  in  the  Nation's  public 
schools  has  produced  a  growing  collec- 
tion of  editorial  opinions  from  newspa- 
pers across  our  land.  While  the  view- 
points vary,  these  columns  contribute 
significantly  to  an  increasing  public 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  issues 
involved.  Such  expert  analyses — bring- 
ing all  relevant  questions  into  focus — 
demonstrate  the  unique  and  vital  role 
the  news  media  play  in  our  democratic 
process.  Since  we  in  Congress  and  the 
country  have  yet  to  achieve  a  consensus 
on  this  very  important  matter,  these 
editorial  explorations  are  performing  a 
great  service. 

In  this  light,  I  am  proud  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  incisive  commentary 
of  the  Times-Union  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
which  serves  my  hwne  community. 
In  its  lead  editorial  of  last  Friday,  the 
Times-Union  offered  its  readers  a  valu- 
able discussion  of  the  problems  present- 
ed by  restricting  religion  and  relegating 
its  practice  to  those  places  that  are 
wholly  separate  from  public  life.  This 
editorial  by  Calvin  Majrne,  editorial  page 
editor,  is  a  needed  reminder  that  reli- 
gious reliance  in  our  society  goes  far  be- 
yond the  case  of  school  prayer  and  what- 
ever legislative  action  we  may  take  in 
the  days  ahead  should  be  guided  ac- 
cordingly. 
The  Prates  Amendment:  Wht  It  Is  Needed 

Those  testlf3rlng  before  Congress  on  the 
"prayer  amendment,"  as  all  Americans, 
should  bear  in  mind  what  the  amendment 
•ajns — and  does  not  say. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  VS.  C!onstitu- 
tlon  reads:  "Oongrees  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The 
requirement  extends  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, too. 

Varying  additions  to  this  keystone  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  have  been  proposed.  The  one 
primarily  under  consideration  Is  iHt>poeed  by 
Representative  Pkank  Beckex,  Long  Island 
Republican.     It  says: 

"1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical  Scrip- 
tures, if  participation  therein  Is  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  In  any  governmental  or  public 
school.  Institution  or  place. 

"2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  belief 
in,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid  of,  God 
or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  governmental  or 
public  document,  proceeding,  activity,  oere- 
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mony.  scliool  institutlMi,  or  place,  or  upon 
any  oolxiage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the 
United  Btetee.  , 

"S.  Nothing  In  this  arttde  shaU  constitute 
an  establlsbmeat  at  religion." 

If  the  only  tsme  involved  were  the  recital 
of  prayen  In  achools,  tbere  would  be  leas  rea- 
son for  tampering  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  tat 
the  first  time  since  its  adoption  173  years  ago. 

But  the  threait  to  AnMrica's  spiritual  foun- 
dation Is  far  more  serious,  and  the  Becker 
amendment  meets  it  head  on. 

In  a  UjS.  Sui»eme  Court  prayer  ruling  last 
year,  it  was  held  the  the  government  must 
maintain  "strict  neutrality"  toward  religious 
exercises,  "neither  aiding  nor  opposing  reli- 
gion." 

The  trend  of  court  decisions  Indicates  that 
the  small  but  determined  band  of  those  who 
are  fighting  all  government  involvement  in 
religion  will  succeed  if  the  first  amendment 
remains  as  Is. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that 
would  mean  that  Chrtstmas,  Chanukah,  and 
Thanksgiving  observances  or  symbols  must 
be  banned  from  schools,  or  other  government 
institutions.  The  national  motto,  "In  Ood 
We  Trust,"  must  be  erased  from  coins  and 
Judges'  benches.  Prayers  must  not  be  said 
during  sessions  of  any  legislative  body. 

The  words  "under  God"  must  be  deleted 
from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 
The  fourth  verse  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" will  be  an  illegal  part  of  the  national 
anthem.  Government  funds  may  not  be 
used  to  finance  religious  funerals  of  national 
leaden.  Baccalaureate  or  chapel  services 
may  not  be  held  at  government-supported 
high  schools  or  colleges. 

Chaplains  may  not  serve  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  prisons.  Church  property  will  no 
longier  be  exempted  from  taxation.  Presi- 
dential religious  proclamations  will  be  pro- 
hibited, and  Government  officials  from  the 
President  down  must  stop  appealing  to  Al- 
mighty God  Cor  guidance  in  speeches  made 
on  taxpayers'  time. 

Taken  together,  such  prohibitions  would 
constitute  not  Government  "neutrality" 
toward  religion  but  Goverimient-enforced 
atheism,  stripping  our  national  life  of  any 
official  reference  to  religion. 

That  is  what  the  Becker  amendment  is 
aimed  at  preventing. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment,  including 
many  leading  church  figures,  contend  that 
no  such  resiUt  Is  threatened  by  the  Oo\irt 
rulings. 

But  it  would  have  strained  belief  not  long 
ago  to  think  that  the  High  Court  wotUd  bar 
recital  of  nonsectarian  prayers  and  the  read- 
ing of  Bible  verses  in  the  schools,  even  when 
chUdren  could  be  excused  from  participa- 
tion at  their  parents'  request. 

The  Becker  amendment's  foes  also  have 
predicted,  in  all  sincerity,  that  its  approval 
will  lead  to  an  establishment  of  religion — 
that  is,  the  protection  or  promotion  of  a 
religious  denomination  by  Govenunent. 

If  so,  why  dldnt  that  happen  In  the  170- 
odd  years  of  school  prayers  and  official  recog- 
nition of  God  before  the  Supreme  Court 
acted?  And  why  did  almost  all  the  religious 
leaders  who  now  fear  this  outcome  fail  to 
act  against  it  by  calling  upon  the  High  Court 
to  rule  out  the  school  prayers  and  other  acts 
they  now  find  so  dangerous  to  religious 
Uberty? 

Certainly  it  Is  the  task  of  chvu-ches  and 
parents,  not  schools  or  government,  to  teach 
religion  to  children.    But  the  removal  of  all 


references  to  God  from  public  life  would  poee 
a  positive  menace  to  rellgloa  by  fostering 
indifference  to  and  Ignorance  of  religion 
among  children  a^d  adults  alike. 

We  beUeve  In  tb»sq>aratl<xi  •(  church  and 
state.  We  bold  witb  the  Founding  Fathers 
that  no  citizen  should  be  persecuted  because 
of  his  religious  beliefs,  or  lack  of  them. 

But  we  also  believe,  as  the  Nation's  found- 
ers believed,  that  America's  liberties  and  Its 
very  existence  are  bestowed  by  divine  prov- 
idence. Voluntary  expression  of  belief  in 
God  in  OMT  schools  and  in  public  life  must 
be  permitted  for  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans who  share  that  conviction. 


Medical  Care  Under  Sodal  Seoiritj  Will 
Free  Af  ed  and  Help  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•     OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOUTB   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  la 
now  considering,  and  eventually  there 
will  c(xne  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  bill 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged,  \m- 
der  social  security.  What  will  ht^jpen 
to  that  bill  iB  difficult  to  predict  at  this 
point;  but,  as  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Anderson  Independent  of  May  13 
points  out,  "The  program  may  not  pass 
this  session,  but  eventually  it  will;  and 
when  it  does,  the  country  will  be  thank- 
ful for  it." 

As  the  editorial  says,  "Someday  people 
will  look  back  and  wonder  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  on  trying,  as 
President  Johnson  Is  doing  at  present; 
and  we  are  proud  we  have  a  President 
who  fights  as  he  does  for  this  issue." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Medical 
Care  Under  Social  Security  Will  Free 
Aged  and  Help  America,"  from  the  An- 
derson Indep^ident  of  May  13,  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medical  Care  Under  Social  Secukitt  Wili- 
Frxe  Aoed  and  Hxu>  Ameuca 

"Never  In  the  history  of  the  world,"  a  Re- 
pUcan  Congressman  declared  during  the  de- 
bate, "has  any  measiire  been  brought  in 
here  so  insidiously  designed  as  to  prevent 
business  recovery,  to  enslave  workers,  and  to 
prevent  any  poesibiUty  of  the  employers 
providing  work  for  the  pe<^le." 

What  was  this  "insidiously  designed" 
measiire?  It  was  the  original  social  se- 
curity bill.  Today  the  social  security  system 
is  well  established  as  the  basic  program  for 
assuring  the  income  and  pride  of  workers 
t>ast  their  prime.  By  pumping  money  into 
the  economy  it  helps  prevent  business  reces- 
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Tribvte  to  tbc  National  District  AHorneys' 
AssodatUa  •mA  Garrett  H.  Byrne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

JAMES  A.  BURKE 


HON. 

luaain 
IN  THB  HOtf  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Men  iday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  BURKil  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  >f  pleasiire  to  have  the  c^- 
pcMtUzilty  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  National  District  Attorneys'  Asso- 
ciation and  U  Garrett  H.  Byrne,  recently 
elected  preak  ent  of  the  association.   The 


work  of  this  association  and  of  this  group 
of  dedicated  and  able  public  servants  is 
something  that  should  give  us  all  a  great 
deal  o<  pleaaore.  for  it  is  such  men  as 
these  who  are  doing  perhaps  more  than 
any  others  to  give  life  and  meaning  to 
the  great  Ideals  by  which  we  live  in  this 
country. 

The  motto  of  the  district  attorneys' 
association  says  it  well:  "Organized  Law 
Enforcement  Versus  Organized  Crime." 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us,  in  tills 
time  of  increased  technology  and  com- 
plexity in  everyday  life,  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  simply  declare  our 
belief  in  the  great  ideals  of  democracy, 
equal  Justice  under  law,  opportunity  for 
all,  and  the  rule  of  law;  such  ideals  are 
only  as  good  aS  they  work  out  in  practice. 
And,  to  very  great  extent,  the  way  they 
do  work  out  depends  on  those  who  en- 
force our  laws.  An  Ideal  or  a  particular 
law  may  be  wise,  salutary,  and  even 
noble,  but  it  may  be  something  else  again 
when  it  is  awpUed.  The  law  enforce- 
ment officials  of  our  country  have  the 
difficult  and  important  responsibility  of 
appl3ring  the  laws  that  we  have  enacted, 
and  they  have  done  an  extraordinary 
Job  of  it  One  of  the  reasons  the  record 
has  been  so  good  is  just  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  District  Attorneys' 
Association. 

This  association,  made  up  of  over  1.700 
law  enforcement  oflBcials  in  every  State, 
was  formed  in  1950  in  New  Orleans  to 
provide  a  means  for  coordinating  the 
activities  of  prosecuting  attomesrs  all 
over  the  Nation,  for  exchanging  vital 
information  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  corruption,  for  the  fostering  of 
uniform  laws  on  important  aspects  of 
civil  and  criminal  law.  and  for  bringing 
together,  in  close  personal  contact,  va- 
rious law  enforcement  ofBcials  around 
the  country.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that,  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  district  attorneys'  association, 
there  was  not  very  much  cooperation 
between  the  various  district  and  county 
attorneys :  they  simply  did  not  know  each 
other  very  well,  or  at  all.  not  even  in  the 
larger  Jurisdictions.  They  were  fre- 
quently unaware  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems In  other  areas,  and  of  the  methods 
used  elsewhere  to  combat  problems  they 
themselves  might  be  facing.  What  a 
waste  of  effort  and  lost  opportunities  in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

But  a  great  deal  has  changed  since  the 
formation  of  the  district  attorneys  as- 
sociation: 16  county  and  proscuting 
attorneys  from  12  States  attended  the 
organization  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
in  November  1950.  There  are  over  1.700 
members  now  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  membership  is  gi:x>wing.  con- 
stantly as  its  activities  expand.  In  the 
years  since  the  founding  in  1950  we  have 
seen  constantly  increasing  efforts  to  ef- 
fect genuine  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
across  the  Nation;  uniform  laws,  such 
as  the  Uniform  Support  of  Dependents 
Statute  and  the  Uniform  Rendition  of 
Witnesses  Act,  have  been  sponsored  suc- 
cessfully by  the  association;  old-fash- 
ioned barriers  that  used  to  separate 
prosecutors  have  been  broken  down  in 
the  meetings  and  conferences  sponsored 
by  the  association.    How  valuable  these 


personal  meetings  have  been.  Through 
the  associatioii,  prosecutors  are  personal- 
ly acquainted  with  tbeir  eounterpcu-ts  in 
sometimes  distant  counties  and  cities, 
and  take  adrantace  of  this  frleinlshlp  to 
consult  with  these  others  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  dally  problems,  llie  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  corruption  are  incalculable. 

It  is  heartening  to  realise  that  the 
association  has  proven  so  beneficial  that 
its  meetings  have  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude midyear  conferences  as  well  as 
the  annual  meetings,  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  discussions  and  reports  at  these 
meetings  comes  from  the  members  them- 
selves, and  not  outside  speakers,  as  once 
was  the  case.  Monthly  publications  now 
fiow  from  the  association  and  it  cooper- 
ates actively  with  other  professional 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  outstanding  law  reviews.  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  general  goal  of  law 
enforcement.  It  is  also  heartening  to 
note  the  interest  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  this  group  from  the 
very  start.  The  Attorney  General  at- 
tended the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  In  1951  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  regularly  sends 
representatives  to  its  meetings. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  partlctiLar  tribute 
to  Mr.  Garrett  H.  Byrne,  the  distin- 
guished district  attorney  for  the  county 
of  Suffolk  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  bom  November  27, 
1897,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  meirrled  and  has 
one  son.  Garrett  M.,  who  Is  a  practicing 
attorney  In  Washington,  D.C. 

His  career  as  a  member  of  a  prosecu- 
ting agency  started  in  1933  when  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  district  attorney 
by  the  late  William  J.  Foley.  After 
many  years  of  experience  as  first  assist- 
ant district  attorney  under  Mr.  Foley,  he 
was  appointed  district  attorney  In  1952 
by  the  late  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Paul  A.  Dever.  Garrett  Byrne 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  his  first 
4-year  term  In  1954,  reelected  In  1958, 
and  again  In  1962  without  opposition. 
The  most  outstanding  case  handled  by 
his  oflBce,  which  Includes  Suffolk  County, 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  city  of  Chelsea, 
the  city  of  Revere  and  the  town  of  Win- 
throp,  was  the  prosecution  Involved  in 
the  Brink's  robbery. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  District  Attorneys'  Association 
in  1963.  after  achieving  a  laudable  record 
as  the  association's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent for  1962.  It  indeed  speaks  well  of 
the  association  that  It  has  chosen  such 
an  able,  dedicated,  and  experienced  man 
as  Mr.  Byrne  to  guide  it  during  this  year, 
because  It  is  due  to  Just  such  men  as  he 
that  the  association  owes  its  splendid 
record  and  its  future  hopes. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  count  Gar- 
rett Byrne  as  a  close  personal  friend  for 
many  years.  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
personally  observe  his  primary  devotion 
and  dedication  to  his  wonderful  family, 
the  extension  of  his  deep  understanding 
and  wise  counsel  whenever  friends  have 
called  uix>n  him,  his  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  compassion  to  all  he  has  encountered 
in  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
his  unswerving  compliance  with  the 
highest  standards  of  his  most  challenging 
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office.  The  development  and  application 
of  these  attributes  In  the  dally  pursuits 
of  his  private  and  professional  life  have 
Indelibly  marked  Garrett  Byrne  as  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  efficient  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Tke  Years  and  Coitwies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  ABKAMSAS 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  Tffll  UNITKD  STATES 
Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  mine  of  many  years,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou. 
His  letter  contains  thoughts  which  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  might  profitably  read 
and  consider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkabs  and  Centuxiks 
To  the  EbrroB  or  thx  Gamtts: 

Death,  decay,  and  passing  away  are  written 
on  the  wings  of  time,  and  of  all  things  time- 
ly. Nothing  we  see  today  will  we  erer  see 
again,  after  death  has  "kissed  down  our  eye- 
lids stUl."  All  things  must  pass  away.  AU 
Inhabitants  of  heaven  will  be  there  with  new 
bodies— fashioned  like  unto  the  angels.  AU 
guests  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  lamb, 
together  with  the  "Stranger  of  OalUee,"  can 
look  to  the  Master,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  say  "I  have  a  new  body."  Jesus  said: 
"Those  who  rise  from  the  dead  are  as  the 
angels  In  heaven."  There  are  no  males  nor 
females  In  Christ.  All  are  as  angels,  as  Paul 
wrote  in  Oalatlans  3:  28. 

Cicero  said:  "Mortem  case  flnem  naturae." 
(Death  Is  the  end  of  nature  )  The  poet  Vli- 
gll  said:  "Quern  ne  lethimi  vergot."  (Whom 
shall  death  decline?)  In  the  closing  days  of 
his  61  years,  Vlrgll  stated:  "Aetas  fert 
omnia."    (Time  removea  all  things.) 

John,  the  revelator.  tells  In  Revelations 
21 :  1.  he  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
for  the  first  heaven  and  earth  were  passed' 
away,  and  aU  the  things  he  saw  In  the  glori- 
fied city  were  altogether  holy.  No  length  of 
days,  nor  setting  suns.  were,  or  ever  will  be. 
known  there.  They  count  not  time  In  years. 
In  World  War  I.  I  stood  upon  the  sands 
where  two  burled  cities  of  antiquity  lay. 
Also  visited  6  days  in  Rome,  that  stood  for 
1.237  years,  but  lying,  now.  as  "The  pale 
mother  of  dead  empires."  All  I  saw  pro- 
claimed that  the  years  must  Uke  their  toll 

and  all  nations  must  pass  away. 

On  New  Year's  night  (1964)  I  sat  by  the 
side  of  my  94-year-old  mothrr  near  the  his- 
toric city  of  Arkadelphla.  We  talked  of  the 
passing  years;  of  her  11  children;  of  my  de- 
parted father;  of  mother's  ancestral  home  In 
Tennessee  (where  I  speht  many  years);  and 
of  that  night.  January  l.  iWO.  when  our 
family  gathered  to  hear  the  whistle,  at  mid- 
night, of  the  old  "Roller"  or  flour  miU,  (long 
since  gone) .  and  to  hear  the  church  bells  toll 
In  the  20th  cent\U7. 

Those  memories  seem  as  but  yesterday,  yet 
I  have  14  grandchildren.  The  caree  of  a 
troubled  world  have  never  erased  the  mem- 
«y   of  other  days,   for. 


On  November  34,  I9es,  I  listened  to  ^iA 
natlodwlda  aeinnoii  trom.  Dr.  Billy  Qfmbam 
OQ  -ThB  B>«Tlty  of  Ufa."  It  was  dsUvecvd 
just  a  days  aftar  our  nobia  young  Presidttit 
Kennedy  had  bean  brutally  murdered,  and 
Mr.  Graham  wa*  dlraetlng  his  sermon  to 
the  brevity  of  Ur.  Kennedys  life,  deq>Ue  his 
many  efforts  to  succor  the  Uvea  of  all  men. 
around  the  world. 

Our  new  year  (1M4)  offers  us  no  prom- 
ise, from  the  votoeleas  dead,  of  aU  past  ages, 
as  to  what  1964  holds  for  our  great  President 
Jc^nson;  for  our  Nation,  or  tor  each  of 
us. 


The  Holy  City  has  walls  but  no  windows. 
And  so  trom  that  wlndowleas  palace  of  rest, 
comes  no  murderer's  bullet,  neither  comes 
word  of  our  tomorrows,  nor  of  the  destiny  of 
our  great  RepubUc. 

fEUx  Leslix   Smith. 

Little  Rocs. 


Remarks  of  tlie  Honorable  John  Dam 
Lodge  at  tke  Lifktinc  Ceremonice  of 
tke  "Torek  of  Tnilk''  at  tke  Hall  of 
Free  Entoprise,  New  York  World's 
Fair,  at  12  o'Cock  Noon,  Friday,  May 
1,1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

ow  ooarNacnouT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  18. 1964 
Mr.  SIBAIi.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on  May 
Day,  the  Honorable  John  Davis  Lodge 
delivered  a  qAendld  address  at  the  light- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  "TOrtJh  of  Truth" 
at  the  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair. 


"Memory  Is  the  gift  of  God. 

And  New  Year's  night  we  love  to  roam. 
Back  across  the  years  we've  trod. 

Since  we  left  our  childhood  home." 


Mr.  IxKlge,  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  former  Qovemor  of  CMinecticut, 
and  onetime  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Spain', 
is  presently  president  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, Inc.,  which  Instills  the  principles 
of  free  enteriHlse  in  a  practical  way  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  pec^le 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  bring  GovemOT 
Lodge's  excellent  address  ta  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House; 
RaifAiKS    or   ths   Honorablz    Johk   Davb 

LoooK  AT  TH«  Uoamfo  CnuEitoNixs  or  thb 

"TOBCTI   or   TtUTH"    AT   TH«  Hau.   or   Fn 
KNTiapaisB.   New  Yottx.   Woau>'s   Fmm.    at 
la  O'CLOCK  Noon.  Peidat,  Mat  I,  1964 
There   Is    a   sharp   contrast   between    the 
scene  which  must  have  filled  the  streets'  at 
Moscow  some  10  hours  ago  as  the  sun  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  poverty  and  frustra- 
tion   on   May   Day   In    the   Russian   capltol 
and   our   gathering   h»e   at   the   New  York 
World's  Fair  which  proclaims  the  free  and 
aflluent  society. 

The  traditional  May  Day  celebrations  in 
Red  Square  are  characterized  by  a  brazen 
show  of  mUltary  strength  and  a  rattling  of 
swords  forewarning  the  world  of  Communlat 
strength  and  determination.  We  come  here 
today  with  our  rockets  and  missiles  in  cold 
storage.  Yet  we  must  declare  that  we  are 
prepared  to  move  Into  the  battle  with  force 
sufficient  to  protect  our  national  Independ- 
ence and  to  preeerve  the  poUtlcal  and  eco- 
nomic system  which  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  condition  of  world  eminence. 

We  gather  here  to  celebrate  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  tlmelesa  moral  virtues 
which  cluster  around  it.    We  assemble  be- 


neath the  "Torch  of  Truth"  to  atrengthen 
ouraelvee  for  the  struggle  which  must  con- 
■tantly  be  renewed  If  the  future  of  our  young 

pe(H>l«  la  to  remain  In  fact  unlimited ^If  our 

elvUlBatton  la  to  grow  and  ptxMper. 

The  future  to  threatened:  but  It  to  also 
pregnant  with  opportunity.  Our  Nation  and 
the  entire  non-Communist  world  are  men- 
aced by  Russian  Oommxmlst  Imperlaltot 
aggreaalon.  The  1  billion  people  ensUved  by 
communism  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
have  been  conquered  not  by  nuclear  war- 
fare nor  by  the  contagion  of  the  Communist 
Ideology,  but  by  economic  penetration,  by 
guerrilla  warfare,  by  the  Inflltratlon  of  in- 
fant democrBoles,  by  bribery  and  blackmail, 
by  corruption  and  by  every  manner  of  de- 
ceit, by  Internal  pressure  and  external 
force.  We  must  learn  to  fight  the  war  aa 
and  where  It  to  being  fought  and  It  to  being 
fought  In  one  way  or  another  everywhere. 
We  must  learn  to  be  effecUve  In  the  twilight 
zone  of  action  where  all  the  Communist 
gains  have  been  made.  For  the  Rusatons 
peaceful  coeztotence  to  a  tactic — not  an  ob- 
jective. For  us,  plausible  appearances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  to  sur- 
render on  an  Installment  plan. 

There  to  a  page  In  a  text  book  used  for 
training  agents  on  the  other  atde  of  the 
world  In  a  sort  of  geopoUtleal  Institute  In 
Moecow.  The  page  reads.  "Tf  we  caalA  effeo- 
tlvely  kill  the  nattonal  inide  and  patriotism 
of  Just  one  generation,  we  will  have  won  that 
country.  Therefore,  there  must  be  continued 
propaganda  abroad  to  imdermlne  the  loyalty 
of  the  dtlaens  In  general  and  the  teenagers 
In  particular." 

Oiu-  meeting  here  to  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample of  a  healthy  reeponse  to  thto  dread 
challenge'.  Unfortunately,  not  all  the  ex- 
amples are  quite  so  enooxuaglng.  Last  Octo- 
ber the  CoNoxxBsioNAL  RaooBD  reported  the 
findings  of  Opinion  Reeerach.  Inc.,  m  a  sur- 
vey of  sailors  In  an  eastern  high  school.  It 
was  dtooovered  that  61  percent  of  them  dldnt 
beUeve  in  the  profit  system.  82  percent  of 
them  beUeved  that  workers  should  not 
produce  at  top  capacity,  and  56  percent  of 
the  graduating  senlcvs  b^eved  and  endorsed 
the  Sodaltot  phlloeophy  of  Karl  Marx;  "From 
each  according  to  hto  abUtty.  to  each  accord- 
ing to  hto  need."  What  a  pointed  reminder 
ttiat  freedom  to  never  more  than  one  genera- 
tion away  from  extlnctKm.  These  young 
people  dldnt  Inherit  freedom  In  the  blood- 
stream— ^we  cant  pass  It  on  that  way. 

We  must  constanUy  strive  to  enhance  the 
meaning  of  freedom.  Only  by  discharging 
the  responslbUltles  which  are  Inseparable 
from  freedom  can  freedom  be  preserved. 

Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones,  the  editor  of  the 
Tulsa.  Okla..  Tribune  stated  in  a  remarkable 
address  to  the  Inland  DaUy  Frees  Associa- 
tion In  Chicago:  "The  welfare  state  that 
taxes  away  the  rewards  for  req>onslble  be- 
havior so  that  It  can  remove  the  age-old 
penalties  for  Irresponsible  behavior  in  build- 
ing on  a  foundation  ot  JeUy."  Actually  our 
naUonal  welfare.  Indeed  our  national  siir- 
vlval,  and  oxir  Individual  welfare  rest  on  the 
continued  vitality,  the  dynamic  forward 
thrust  of  a  free  economy.  Khrushchev  will 
"bury"  us  only  if  we  hand  him  a  shovel. 

Ours  is  a  welfare  society  not  yet  a  welfare 
state.  Abraham  Lincoln  in  hto  first  anniuil 
message  to  Congress  on  March  12,  1861,  aald: 
"Labor  to  prior  to,  and  Independent  of,  capi- 
tal. Capital  to  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  eztoted  If  labor  had  not 
first  extoted.  Labor  to  the  superior  of  capi- 
tal, and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  Its  rights,  which  are  as 
worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights." 

Lincoln  also  said:  "Tear  not  down  the 
house  of  another  •  •  •.  That  some  are  rich 
proves  that  othov  can  become  rich." 

Lincoln  understood  that  there  to  no  nat- 
ural confilct  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
Hall  of  Fi-ee  Enterprise  contains  Sequent 
and  dramatic  proof  that  thto  to  so.  In  "Mr. 
Both  Oome  to  Town"  It  becomes  wonderfully 
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as 
left  Into  a  planned  economy, 
give  up  his  fear  and  mistrust 
In  to  the  freedom  sector  to 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  will 
And.  of  course,  we  must 
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bualneas,  you  loae  the  freedom  to  run  It  your- 
selTca.  likey  know  that  our  other  freedoms 
such  aa  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  rell- 
glon  and  fteertom  from  search  and  seizure 
will  be  threatened  If  we  should  no  longer 
have  the  freedom  to  own  and  to  manage  busl- 
nessss.  Hviman  rights  depend  on  property 
-  Tigbta. 

What  is  the  principal  reason  why  we  Amer- 
icans, with  only  0  percent  of  the  world's 
population  produce  and  oonsxmie  40  percent 
of  the  W(»'ld's  goods?  Natural  resoiircee, 
climate,  skilled  workers — good  leaders?  Cer- 
tainly. Yet  the  main  reason  Is  the  desire  and 
the  ability  of  our  people  to  assume  respon- 
sibility. Unless  our  citizens — you — retain 
yo\ir  sense  of  responsibility.  Our  future  will 
not  be  unlimited.  Indeed  it  will  be  limited 
by  the  responsibilities  which  Government 
assumes. 

During  the  i>ast  few  years,  the  clamor  for 
protection  and  security  has  been  rising.  As 
Smythe  Gambrell.  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
said  in  a  remarkable  address:  "Afraid  they 
may  be  found  wanting,  some  would  choose 
not  to  be  tried  at  all.  If  our  people  lack 
confidence  in.  their  power  to  cope  with  the 
problnns  which  face  them."  said  Smythe 
Gambrell,  "what  reason  have  we  to  suppose 
they  will  somehow  find  the  infinitely  greater 
wisdom  required  to  choose  a  leadership  who 
will  do  the  Job  and  that  we  are  still  free  bo 
long  as  we  elect  our  keepers.  •  •  •  These 
voices  of  despair  tell  ua  that  •  •  •  our  oppor- 
tunities and  aspirations  will  be  realized  with- 
out the  pain  of  effort  or  the  risk  of  failvire 
if  we  will  only  submit  our  lives  and  our 
destinies  to  the  ministrations  oft  some  all- 
wise  paternalism." 

You  know  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is  a  tired 
threadbare  canard  launched  by  thoee  who  do 
not  understand  the  genius  of  America.  It  Is 
propagated  by  people  of  perverted  intellect 
and  insufficient  vitality  who  mistake  their 
own  frustrations  and  failures  for  the  failures 
and  frustrations  of  the  American  econc«ny. 
It  is  a  doctrine  advanced  by  people  of  little 
faith  in  America,  by  those  who  have  a  lust 
for  power  and  by  thoee  who  seek  to  compen- 
sate for  their  own  inadequacies  by  penalizing 
others.  This  sort  of  paternalism  is  at  the 
heart  of  socialism.  By  diminishing  Amer- 
ican military  might,  by  reducing  American 
Industrial  power,  by  crushing  the  natural 
dynamism  of  the  American  people,  it  plays 
into  the  hands  of  our  Communist  enemies. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise 
know  that  protecting  people  from  the  risk  of 
failure  Inevitably  deprives  them  of  the  op- 
portunity to  succeed.  As  Smythe  Gambrell 
says:  "To  be  freed  from  anxiety,  mischance 
or  error  is  equally  to  be  freed  from  all  possi- 
bility of  growth  and  achievement." 
"Achievement"  then  is  the  crucial  word. 
"Through  the  rhetoric  of  security,  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  is  being  shifted  In  subtle  ways 
from  freedom  to  do  as  we  choose  to  freedom 
from  the  necessities  of  choice."  Junior 
achievers  have  experienced  the  exhilarating 
challenge  of  choice.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  not  barter  it  for  a  security  In  which  the 
Government  Is  the  master  rather  than  the 
servant  of  the  people.  Alexander  Hamilton 
said:  "Power  over  a  man's  subsistence  Is 
power  over  his  will." 

If  Patrick  Henry  had  said.  "Give  me  se- 
curity or  give  me  death"  his  name  would  not 
be  known  today.  Jesus  said  "Seek  and  ye 
shall  find."  He  didn't  say  "sit  there  and 
111  bring  it  to  you." 

John  Addlngton  Symonds,  in  a  poem  called 
"The  Flame  of  Freedom,"  wrote: 

"These   things  shall   be — a   loftier   race 
Than  e'er  the  world  has  known  shall 

rise 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls, 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  e3reB.'* 

The  torch  of  truth  on  the  Hall  of  Free 
■nterprlse  Is  a  vital  symbol  al  the  determlna- 
tloQ  of  some  Americans  that  the   ll^t  otf 


knowledge  will  continue  to  sustain  the  flams 
of  freedom. 

Let  us  then  give  a  dramatic  demonstration 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  that  America  is  bUII 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

Let  us  sound  a  clarion  call  for  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  responsibilities  of  freedom. 
Let  us  refresh  our  patriotism.  Let  us  renew 
our  love  of  America.  Let  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  and  generation. 

While  retaining  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  we  must  not  be  afraid 
of  controversy.  We  must  not  try  to  avoid 
the  struggle.  There  is  no  safe  place  to  hide 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Trading  power 
for  popularity  will  lose  us  both.  The  foreign 
policy  of  a  great  nation  should  be  measured 
not  by  our  fears  but  our  unllghtened  self- 
Interest  and  our  solemn  duty  as  leader  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  When  freedom  la 
extinguished  in  Budapest  it  is  threatened  In 
New  York  City.  When  American  strength  la 
reduced,  when  American  purpose  falters,  our 
communist  enemies  rejoice  and  our  friends 
and  allies  are  disheartened. 

We  ahould  not  adjust  our  national  objec- 
tives to  the  random  wlhds  of  pressing  and 
opinion.  Broadmindedneas  does  not  mean 
tolerance  of  corruption,  vrilgarlty  and  of  the 
obscene  brutalities  of  our  oommxmlst  ene- 
mies. We  miist  match  their  lmpUu:able  drive 
to  destroy  us  with  an  unflagging  determina- 
tion to  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  seek  his  own  sal- 
vation. The  concept  of  manii  Individual 
destiny  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  world's  great 
religions  and  provides  the  basis  of  our  politi- 
cal beliefs.  It  Is  the  essesice  of  the  free 
enterprise  sjrstem. 

While  reaching  into  the  future  let  us  not 
neglect  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Let  us  then.  In  the  words  ol  George  Wash- 
ington, the  founder  of  our  country.  "Raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  may 
repair." 

And  on  this,  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  WUltom  Shakespeare  let  us  recall 
his  timeless  words  of  wlsdanx  »««t  beauty. 
"There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men  which, 
taken  at  the  flood.  leads  on  to  fbrtune." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  the  tide;  it 
Is  well  past  the  flood:  the  rest,  with  God's 
help,  is  up  to  us. 


Look  Ahead,  Dixieland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOXTTH    CABOUNS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  In  the  Tuesday,  May  12,  issue 
of  the  State  newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
an  editorial  enUtled.  "Look  Ahead.  Dixie- 
land," which  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  The  editorial 
points  up  in  excellent  fashion  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  the  South,  and  neces- 
sarily brings  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  about  this  region  of  our  country 
is  not  fully  understood.  While  the  edi- 
torial deals  generally  with  changes  in 
the  South,  I  think  it  contains  food  for 
thought  which  can  be  applied  in  the  civil 
rights  debate.  The  South  is  greatly  mis- 
imderstood;  and  from  the  debate  now 
raging  on  the  civil  rights  issue,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  this  could  never  be  more  true 
than  at  this  time  and  on  this  particular 
subject. 
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Mr.  President.  I  aak  ummlmoua  eon- 
salt  that  the  edftorlal  entitled,  •'hook 
Ahead.  Dixieland.''  from  the  State  of  May 
12.  1964.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Bboobb. 

There  bdnc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  foUo^s: 

Look  Akkao,  Dixieland 

The  South  of  moonlight  and  magnolias 
lingers  In  nostalgic  memory  and  romantic 
fiction,  but  that  Is  not  the  South  of  today — 
nor  was  it  ever  the  South  oo.  any  grand  scale. 

Today's  South  Is  something  tise  again:  a 
land  of  exciting  change,  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval,  of  rapid  social  adjustment, 
and  of  growing  pains.  No  one  knows  all  this 
better  than  we  toutbemers.  but  we  occa- 
sionally need  to  back  away  from  ourselves 
and  take  a  look  at  our  image. 

We  soon  will  have  such  an  opportunity 
through  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive 
"overview"  of  the  entire  South,  compiled  and 
published  xinder  the  direction  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Sociology.  Last 
week,  a  preview  of  that  survey  was  given  at  a 
2-day  symposium  held  on  the  Duke  campus 
for  southern  businessmen,  editors,  educa- 
tors, and  public  ofBdals.  Their  o(»cem  (and 
the  symposium  title)  was  "The  South  in  Con- 
tinuity and  Change." 

Consensus  of  the  symposium,  to  no  one's 
surprise,  was  agreement  that  what  might  be 
caUed  "the  nostalgic  South"  is  on  its  way 
out,  and  that  the  region  is  inevitably  moving 
toward  greater  correlation  and  coordination 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
areas  of  p<ditlcs  and  race  relations,  this 
movement  is  accompanied  by  Jarring  dislo- 
cation of  cAA  attitudes  which  have  not  yet 
accepted  alteration. 

But  it  Is  in  the  economic  and  educational 
spheres  that  the  changes  and  the  challenges 
are  most  impressive — and  most  demanding. 
The  two  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand,  for  ad- 
vancements in  each  are  dependent  in  large 
meas\ire  upon  advancements  in  the  other. 
They  meet,  or  at  least  they  should  meet,  most 
productively  in  the  arena  of  scientiflc  and 
industrial  research — and  it  Is  here  that  the 
South  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 

But  the  lag  Is  one  of  resources  rather  than 
of  resolve,  fOr  the  South  knows  what  it  needs 
and  Is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  "Hie 
task  ahead  is  to  step  up  the  pace  toward 
quality  education  at  all  levels  so  that  eco- 
nomic progress  in  turn  will  come  faster. 

Hopefully,  all  this  can  be  done  without 
completely  discarding  the  social  values,  the 
cultural  heritage,  and  the  amenities  of  life 
which  have  been  associated  wlth^  the  Old 
South.  This  region  has  much  to  offer  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  new  president  of 
Duke  University,  struck  a  responsive  note 
when  he  vo4ced  his  own  appraisal  (as  a  native 
New  Englander)  of  the  South: 

"The  things  that  are  best  and  strongest 
al>but  this  region  are  not  fully  understood." 

Our  Job  (in  which  Dr.  Knight  and  Duke 
University  have  Joined  hands)  Is  to  foster 
such  an  iinderstandlng — without  ap<^ogy 
and  without  delay. 


Ao  Effective  Twe-Party  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
silencing  the  minority  pariy  In  Congress 
is  certainly  no  way  to  make  the  two- 


par^  ajntem  work  effeottvely.  In  the 
two-partjr  systeoi  of  gPTeinment,  some 
provlaloii  of  a  coDlBlon  of  differins  Ttev- 
points  must  be  provided.  In  this  way. 
and  In  only  thla  way.  can  the  best  pos- 
sible legislation  erolye. 

However,  when  the  minority  party  is 
denied  an  adequate  number  of  staff  on 
the  committees  of  Congress,  It  Is  being 
denied  a  basic  tool  with  which  to  advance 
its  stand  on  Issues.  Very  possibly,  this 
could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  our  two- 
party  system  of  government. 

We.  the  members  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Conference  Committee  on  In- 
creased Minority  Staffing,  have  been 
wagtag  a  battle  to  Increase  the  number 
of  committee  staff  personnel  solely  re- 
sponsible to  the  minority  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half  with  some  results.  News- 
papers throughout  the  country  have  as- 
sisted In  editorials  and  news  coverage  of 
our  activities. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
in  the  Recosd  two  such  editorials,  one 
from  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  8.  1964. 
and  the  other  from  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Intelligeneer,  April  8.  1964. 
[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 

Apr.  8,  1964] 

SiLXNCiNO  Mnrosirr  No  Wat  To  Makx  Two- 

Paxtt   STvmc   WoKK  BrrEcnvxLT 

A  resolution  Into  which  Congressman  Przd 
SCHVtrxNGZL,  of  lowa,  Is  trying,  without  much 
apparent  success,  to  breathe  some  life  calls 
attention  to  a  state  of  affairs  of  which  the 
general  public,  it  seems  safe  to  say.  is  not 
aware. 

In  the  makeup  of  the  88th  Congress  there 
are  three  Democrats  to  every  two  Republicans 
in  the  Ho\ue  and  two  Democrats  for  every 
Republican  in  the  Senate.  Yet,  according 
to  ScHwzNGEL,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican conference  committee  on  minority 
staffing,  professional  committee  staff  mem- 
bers responsible  to  the  majority  outnumber 
staffers  responsible  to  the  minority  10  to  1  in 
the  House  and  13  to  1  in  the  Senate." 

This  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  lopsided  arrangement. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  Involved  nothing 
but  patronage.  But  evidently  it  goes  deeper 
than  that.  Here's  what  Schwengkl  has  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

''Today,  most  of  these  staff  members  are 
hired,  fired,  promoted  and  assigned  work  by 
committee  chairmen — ^members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  Naturally,  the  staff's  alle- 
giance is  to  the  majority,  so  minority  projects 
and  reports  tend  to  be  neglected.  When  the 
minority  membership  of  committees  is  de- 
nied research  facilities  by  lack  of  staff,  no 
effective  dtstincticm  between  majority  and 
'ftilnority  positions  can  be  made,  and  prob- 
lem-solving legislation  is  impossible.  The 
minority  m\ut  be  an  articulate,  intelligent 
and  vigorous  opposition,  and  at  the  same 
time  must  present  clear  and  constructive  al- 
ternatives to  major  proposals." 

The  argximent,  we  think,  makes  sense.  To 
deal  with  the  condition  complained  of 
Schwzngel's  resolution  would  amend  House 
Rules  "so  as  to  provide  the  minority  with  up 
to  40  po'oent  of  the  committee  staff." 

If  this  could  be  accomplished  without  In- 
creasing the  number  of  staff  employees  be- 
yond the  point  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
apprt^rtate  work  of  the  committees, 
whether  pursuing  majority  or  minority  ob- 
jectives. It  should  make  for  more  effective 
operation  of  the  two-party  system  In 
Congress. 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  May  8, 
1964] 

MINOBITT    STAnTHO 

A  Congressman's  staS  is  one  of  his  moat 
valuable  assets.    It  frequently  has  aU  it  oan 


do  to  kMp  iq>  wWi  tiM  btistmsB  of  his  ooa- 
stttmats.  Mooti  at  tbm  help  he  should  have 
tfiovld  eoBM  trooa  staff  peraonnrt  aaatgned  to 
his  oomaiktws. 

Ttiare  >s  a  corrsnt  dlapate  between  Bepub- 
llcaas  and  Damoemts  in  Ooogress  about  as- 
stgniwent  of  sudi  staff  personnel.  Bepuh- 
Ucans  say  they  are  able  to  get  tar  too  lltUe 

Althou^  DenMrjaU  oatnumber  Repub- 
licans 8  to  2  in  the  House  and  3  to  1  in  the 
Senate,  committee  staff  members  resp<»sible 
to  Democrats  outnumber  those  assigned  to 
Republicans  by  10  to  1  In  the  Bouse  and  12 
to  1  In  tte  Senate. 

OOP  leaders  have  pointed  out  that  when 
minority  membership  of  committees  is  de- 
nied research  faculties  by  lack  at  staff,  "no 
effective  dlstinctioQ  between  majority  and 
minority  positions  can  be  made,  and  prob- 
lem-solving legislattcMi  is  impossible." 

The  OOP  Conference  Committee  on  Mi- 
nority Stafllng  is  attempting  to  even  up  the 
i4>parent  lack  of  balance.  The  committee 
makes  a  crystal-clear  point  when  it  charges 
most  of  staff  members  assigned  to  commit- 
tees are  "hired,  flred,  promoted,  and  as- 
signed work  *  *  *  by  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority."  As  a  resxilt,  mincvity  re- 
ports and  projects  often  are  neglected. 

MincMity  staffing  of  an  adeqtiate  nature  is 
essential  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  two- 
party  system  in  Congress.  The  minority 
voice  has  been  stUied  too  frequently  for  lack 
of  such  staffing. 

A  cinrent  reeolution  asks  that  House  rules 
be  amended  to  provide  the  minority  with  40 
I>ercent  of  the  committee  staff.  This  Is  an 
ezceptionaUy  fair  proposal  inasmuch  as  Re- 
publican Congressman  received  48  percent  of 
the  vote  in  the  most  recent  electicm. 


AntomalioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  speech  was  delivered  at  one  of 
a  number  of  forums  which  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Social  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Institute  in  Delhi. 
N.Y. 

It  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Donald  P. 
Pease,  assistant  to  the  administrative 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  on  the  subject  of  "Automation  and 
Technological  Unemployment:  Problem 
or  Mirage?" 

It  is  of  particular  interest  in  our  mod- 
em world  of  automation: 

AiMtSESS  or  DoWAU)  F.  Peask 
I  am  meet  happy  to  be  here  this  evening 
and  take  part  in  your  forum  on  the  Ameri- 
can econcxny,  or,  more  particularly,  on  auto- 
mation. This  has  become  a  glamorous  sub- 
ject. Intriguing  in  many  wa3rB,  but  the  essen- 
tial reason  for  our  concern  and  lnt«-st  on 
this  occasion  I  take  to  be,  not  its  spectacular 
splash,  but  the  fact  that  automation  is 
among  those  things  that  constitute  the  very 
core  of  oiu*  economic  system  of  free  markets 
or  free  enterprise—caU  it  what  you  will.  This 
economic  core  is  one  of  conttnuaus  change, 
dislocation,  adaptation,  reorganization,  and 
the  like,  tar  a  variety  of  reasons — all  for  the 
pxirpose  of  providing  the  American  people 
the  '"»^"'""'  satlifactteii  tof  their  material 
desires,  that  la,  their  economla  objectives. 

It  Is  not  that  automation,  or,  generically, 
technological   advance.   Is   peculiar   to   our 
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two   things   that  we  have 
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Sources  of  supply  change.  The  discovery 
of  goiA  In  CalUonila  caused  quite  a  seram- 
able.  Oilfields  went  dry  in  Pennsylvania  and 
others  were  opened  in  Texas.  Uses  have 
been  develcped  for  aluminum.  New  souroee 
of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  Vene- 
zuela, Canada,  and  elsewhere. 

Producte  change.  One  has  only  to  men- 
tion automobUee,  jete,  computers,  freezers, 
television,  synthetic  fibers,  rockete,  and  atom- 
ic power. 

Manufacturing  methods  change.  Mass 
production  is  the  classic  example,  I  suppose. 
Spray  painting  also  comes  to  mind.  This 
is  the  pcutlcular  area  of  technological  change 
and  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  complex 
engineering  and  scientific  adaptation  and 
innovation. 

All  of  these  changes,  and  many  others,  of 
which  technology  is  only  one  t3rpe.  take  place 
in  efforte  to  better  satisfy  consumer  demand, 
and  each  of  them  causes  some  Increment  of 
displacement  and  requires  some  measure  of 
adaptetion  among  capital,  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  everyone  concerned  with  the  pro- 
ductive process.  This  has,  of  course,  always 
been  true  in  this  country.  It  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  of  our  own  matters  of  defini- 
tion that  in  a  democratic  economy,  or  un- 
der a  price  system,  or  In  a  free  market — 
whatever  jomi  choice  of  terms — the  factors 
of  production  must  be  aggressively  mobile — 
Just  about  the  opposite  of  Ivan's  matter  of 
definition. 

Now,  technological  unemployment,  and 
so-called  "frlctional"*  unemployment  of  all 
kinds,  result  from  this  process  of  adapta- 
tion by  which  the  economy  fulfills  the  ma- 
terial wante  of  ite  members.  Pundamentelly. 
the  process  of  adaptation  is  a  good  thing 
and  a  healthy  thing  and  not  a  bad  thing. 
When  the  new  conditions  have  made  their 
presence  felt,  and  have  been  adjijsted  to, 
things  go  on  as  before.  Of  course.  It  may 
soon  begin  all  over  again,  and  Is  going  on' 
at  many  locations  simultaneously,  but  in 
each  case,  the  process  Is  essentially  one  of 
temporary  dislocation.  This  la  why  econo- 
mists say,  "In  the  long  run.  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  technological  unemployment."  I 
am,  of  course,  well  aware  that  this  invites 
the  famous  Keynesian  rejoinder  that  "In 
the  long  nm  we  are  all  dead."  But  the 
matter  Is  much  too  Important  to  dismiss  by 
antics  with  semantics. 

It  would  be  quite  improper  to  suggest 
that  technological  displacement  does  not 
often  bring  very  difficult  and  sometimes 
agonizing  problems  of  adjustment  to  the 
people  involved.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  this  dlfllcult  area  of  economics  that  the 
most  serious  problem  of  technological  un- 
emplyment,  the  real  hardship,  arises,  not 
among  the  employees  of  employers  who 
make  technological  changes,  but  among  the 
employees  of  employers  who  do  not.  and  so 
lose  their  ability  to  compete  and  then,  of 
course,  their  customers.  However  they  arise, 
such  hardships  can  be  understandlngly  and 
successfully  dealt  with,  and  this  is  being 
done  every  day,  and  with  ever  greater  effec- 
tiveness. I  would  like  simply  to  recognize 
this  here  and  come  back  a  bit  later  to  a 
fuller  discussion  of  United  Stetes  Steel's  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems. 

What  is  most  important.  It  seems  to  me. 
is  that  the  genuine  concern  of  many  people 
about  our  problem  of  unemployment — and 
we  do  have  one  in  this  country — has  led 
them  to  attribute  It  to  technological  ad- 
vance, and  this  is.  I  believe,  quite  wrong. 
Technological  unemployment  simply  cannot, 
to  repeat,  as  a  matter  of  deflnltlon,  be  con- 
strued as  a  fundamental  economic  problem. 
It  is.  rather,  characteristic  of  a  free  economy. 
Some  people,  nevertheless,  seek  a  remedy  for 
unemplojrment  in  quieting  or  otherwise  in- 
terfering with  our  essential  and  necessarily 
restless  economic  core.  This  Is  why  I  have 
siiggested  that  technological  unemployment 
la  being  exaggerated.  It  is  not  only  being 
exaggerated,  it  U  often  distorted  out  of  all 


petepective.  Sueh  raperflolal  analysis  has 
had  one  rseult,  many  times  and  many  places. 
It  has  led  to  attempto.  unintentional  though 
they  may  have  been,  to  firustrate  the  very 
functicoxlng  of  the  eeopomy  or  a  substantial 
segment  of  It.  Tlila  la  clearly  unwise,  and 
self-defeating  In  terms  ot  employment.  The 
proper  actton  la  to  accommodate  and  hasten 
the  adjustment,  get  it  accomplished,  not 
impede  it. 

Now,  just  In  the  Interest  of  an  orderly  and 
thorough  discussion,  let  me  note  that  there 
is  one  way  in  which,  theoretically,  tech- 
nological unemployment  might,  for  a  time, 
be  a  problem  of  general  concern.  There 
could  be  such  a  widespread  siirge  of  tech- 
nological progress  that  It  might  be  tempo- 
rarily indigestible.  I  emphasize  "theoret- 
ically" because  the  poeslbUlty  Is  remote. 
Pew  of  these  innovations  have  application 
in  more  than  a  limited  area.  Even  if  one 
of  them  has  a  general  usefulness,  the  process 
of  spreading  is  a  slow  one.  And  If  invest- 
ment Is  involved,  as  it  almost  always  is,  the 
difflcxilty  of  raising  the  money  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  a  time-consuming  process. 

However,  when  one  narrows  the  field  of 
examination  down  to  Industries,  or  com- 
panies, then,  of  course,  technological  un- 
employment can  become  tetnporarily  dls- 
tressing.  In  such  a  case.  Instead  of  "frtc- 
tlonal"  imemployment,  it  Is  referred  to  as 
"structural"  unemplojrment.  Both  terms 
mean  that  the  characteristics  of  available 
workers — their  locatlona,  skills,  education, 
training,  sex,  age,  and  the  like — do  not  fully 
mateh  the  characteristics  employers  are 
seeking  in  filling  the  jobs  that  are  avaUable 
The  difference  is  one  of  degree — the  num- 
bers involved,  the  persistence  of  the  condi- 
tion, and  so  on. 

In  any  event,  we  are  not  experiencing  any 
imusual  national,  widespread  surge  of  tech- 
nological progress  at  the  jKesent  time,  aU 
the  headlines  notwlthstendlng.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  examined  current 
structural  unemployment  in  detell  in  the 
course  of  preparing  testimony  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Manpower 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.    Their  conclusion  was  that: 

"The  answer  is  clear:  The  evidence  we 
have  assembled  and  the  teste  we  have  made 
do  not  support  the  thesis  that,  overall,  the 
incidence  of  structiutil  unemployment  has 
increased  in  importenoe  since  we  last 
achieved  high  employment.  There  may  be 
some  problems  that  seem  more  serious  today 
than  earlier,  but  in  other  areas  we  have 
probably  progressed." » 

The  Council  also  concluded  that  there  has 
been  no  clear-cut  acceleration  of  productiv- 
ity trends.  Thus,  in  their  opinion  current 
"productivity"  Improvement  is  no  mcft-e  than 
that  which  typically  accompanies  a  period 
of  increasing  production,  reversing  the  prior 
effecte  of  declining  production,  and  netting 
out  to  zero  in  terms  of  change  in  trend. 

Another  type  of  unemployment  may  be  rec- 
ognized as  cyclical;  that  is,  related  to  the 
business  cycle  or,  what  is  much  the  same,  to 
Inadequate  economic  growth.  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  the  root  of  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  obstructions  that 
arise  in  the  economy  from  time  to  time  to 
impede  business  in  ite  role  of  maintaining 
existing  productive  jobs  and  providing  new 
ones.  A  self-sustaining,  productive  Job  is 
created  in  no  other  way  than  through  some- 
one's willingness  to  risk  an  investment.  And 
this  depends,  more  than  on  anything  else, 
on  profit,  or  ite  prospect. 

There  are  other  views  about  what  causes 
business  cycles  and  Inhlbtte  economic  growth. 
All  are  outoide  the  scope  of  our  discussion 
this  evening,  but  the  problem,  whatever  its 
cause,  must  be  at  least  menticxied  because 
It  is  related  to  technological  unemployment. 
The  relationship  is  that  when  general  busi- 
ness conditions  are  good  the  many  adjust- 
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mente  which  must  be  made  in  response  to 
technological  and  other  types  of  economic 
change  can  be  made  quite  easily  and  with 
a  mlnlmiun  of  difficulty  and  hardship. 
Among  the  people  who  have  made  such  an 
observation  is  Mr.  George  Meany,  president, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Indiistrial  Organizations.  He  told  the 
Joint  Bconomlc  Conunittee  that: 

"If  radical  technological  changes  are  in- 
troduced slowly,  in  an  economy  whose  pro- 
duction and  employment  are  increasing 
rapidly,  social  and  economic  dislocations  can 
be  minimized. 

"Even  vmder  such  conditions,  however, 
there  would  be  niunerous  human  and  social 
problems  that  would  require  solutlonsr 
•  •  •  But  solutions  to  such  localized  and 
specific  dislocations  are  manageable  In  a 
rapidly  growing  econcMny." ' 

There  is,  then,  a  second  paradox,  which  Is 
that  the  only  economic  problem  involved  In 
technological  unemployment  Is  that  there 
may  be  concurrent  cyclical  imemployment. 
This  is  why  massive  attempte  to  deal  with 
technological  unemployment — as  though  au- 
tomation, if  you  wish,  threatens  employment 
generally — are,  in  my  opinion,  misguided  and 
quite  dangerous. 

We  come  now  to  the  steel  industry. 
The  trend  of  shipment  per  man-hour  in 
the  steel  industry  over  a  period  of  more  than 
20  years  Is  an  average  annual  rate  of  m- 
crease  of  about  2  percent.  This  is  only 
about  four-fifths  the  industry's  estimated 
long-term  rate  of  attrition  from  retirement 
and  death  alone,  not  to  mention  quits  and 
discharges.  So  it  seems  quite  clear  that  there 
Is  not,  and  has  not  been  in  many  years,  a 
general  problem  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment in  the  steel  industry.  Even  at  a  con- 
stant level  of  output  these  trends  do  not 
produce  imemployment.  Actually,  steel  pro- 
duction has  increased  over  the  years. 

But  the  rate  of  output  per  man-hour  in- 
crease has  been  uneven,  sometimes  a  little, 
or  even  a  loss,  sometimes  a  lot.  And,  ot 
course,  every  Job  that  has  been  eliminated 
did  not  Just  happen  to  be  held  by  someone 
who  was  about  to  retire  anyway.  So  there 
have  been  cases  of  technological  displace- 
ment. People  have  had  to  face  the  prospect 
of  finding  a  new  Job  and,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  there  are  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

I  presume  it  would  be  helpful  to  you  to 
know  about  United  States  Steel's  approach 
to  this  kind  of  situation.  While  there  are 
some  variations  in  practice  followed  because 
of  differences  in  size  and  location  of  plante. 
kinds  of  operations,  and  number  of  employees 
Involved,  by  and  large  certain  basic  proce- 
dures are  applied. 

When  plans  to  abandon,  discontinue,  or  re- 
place certain  facilities  are  developed  and,  as 
far  in  advance  of  the  actual  shutdown  as 
possible,  an  analysis  is  made  to  determine 
the  number  of  employees  affected. 

Their  service,  age,  seniority  status,  and 
ability  to  perform  other  work  in  the  plant 
are  determined.  Their  stetus  with  respect 
to  pension,  severance,  and  unemplojrment 
compensation  beneflte  is  also  determined. 
The  Job  opportunities  on  replacement  fa- 
culties where  Involved,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

At  this  point,  the  scope  of  the  problem 
is  knovm  and  the  next  step  Is  to  determine 
what  plans  can  be  made  to  absorb  these 
employees.  The  prospecte  of  placement 
at  the  plant  concerned  are  appraised  as  are 
thqse  at  sister  plante  in  the  area  or  else- 
where, and  these  with  outeide  employers  in 
the  area.  Estimates  are  made  of  which  in- 
dividuals, if  any,  are  likely  to  exercise  their 
pension,  severance,  supplementel  unem- 
ployment beneflte,  or  seniority  rlghte.  A 
determination  is  made  of  what  is  the  most 
reasonable  way  to  alleviate  the  resultent  dis- 
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placement  by  such  measures  as  utilizing 
turnover  to  absorb  such  employees  and  limit- 
ing the  hiring  of  new  employees  where 
feasible,  transferring  employees  to  other 
jobs,  retraining  employees  either  for  new 
Jobs  on  the  replacement  unit,  or  providing 
on-the-job  training  where  necessary  In  cases 
of  transfer  to  other  Jobs  In  the  plant,  cir- 
culating rosters  of  available  employees  and 
their  skills  to  other  plante  in  the  company 
if  prospecte  of  placement  exist,  and,  sim- 
ilarly, contacting  other  employers  In  the 
vicinity  or  the  Stete  employment  office  In 
the  area. 

General  announcements  and  notices  are 
made  at  the  appropriate  time  to  internation- 
al, district,  or  local  union  representatives,  to 
the  individual  employees  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  and  to  the  general  public. 

At  the  proper  time  interviews  are  con- 
ducted with  the  employees  involved  to  dis- 
cuss their  individual  stetus  both  as  to  other 
employment  prospecte  and  what  rights  they 
have  to  pensions,  vacations,  insurance  cov- 
erage, severance  pay,  SUB.  other  Jobs,  and 
so  on.  The  employees  decide  which  of  the 
available  options  they  choose  to  select. 

To  the  maxlmvun  extent  practicable  the 
arrangemente  decided  upon  are  put  into  ef- 
fect following  the  announcement  and  ap- 
propriate union  representatives  are  kept  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  being  done  and  the 
progress  being  made. 

The  degree  of  success  realized  through 
these^  procedures,  of  course,  varies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  circumstences  surrounding  each 
specific  case  of  technological  Improvement. 
The  range  is  from  cases  -completely  suc- 
cessful in  alleviating  the  change,  to  those 
where  there  simply  is  no  way  within  our 
control  to  obviate  the  impact  upou  some  of 
the  employees  Involved. 

To  return  to  the  economics  of  the  mat- 
ter. If  advancing  technology  has  not  really 
caused  the  unemployment  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry during  recent  years,  what  has?  There 
has  certeinly  been  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  will 
mention  two  things  as  a  response  to  this 
question.  The  first  is  a  fundamentel  tend- 
ency of  the  steel  Industry  which,  I  believe, 
determines  the  essential  nature  of  ite  em- 
ployment problem.  The  second  is  a  group 
of  competitive  developments  that  have  re- 
cently been  exerting  an  overriding  in- 
fluence. 

The  fundamentel  tendency  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  which  I  refer  is  that  steel  op- 
rations  have  been  quite  cyclical.  The  swings 
between  prosperity  and  recession  have  been 
about  twice  as  wide  for  steel  as  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Most  producte  made 
of  steel  are  durable.  They  can  be  made 
to  last  a  little  longer,  if  customers  are 
in  that  frame  of  mind.  When  business  sub- 
sequently "booms"  people  rush  to  buy  pre- 
viously deferred  houses,  automobiles,  and 
appliances.  Industry  investe  heavily  in 
buildings,  machinery,  and  other  facilities. 
Adding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cyclical 
swings  is  the  tendency  of  steel  fabricators 
and  manufacturers  of  producte  using  steel 
to  maintein  larger  ^ventories  in  good  times 
to  support  their  higher  level  of  activity  and 
smaller  ones  in  poor  times. 

These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  ef- 
fecte of  hedge  buying  because  of  strike 
threate,  make  ft  difficult  to  Identify  an  em- 
plojrment  trend  in  the  steel  industry.  Tear- 
to-year  changes  have  usually  been  cyclical 
In  nature  and  obscure  the  long-term  trend 
rather  than  illuminate  it.  One  must  com- 
pare years  that  reflect  similar  levels  of  busi- 
ness activity.  For  example,  the  years  1937 
and  1946  were  very  similar  years  of  mod- 
erately good  business  for  the  steel  Industry. 
In  the  latter  year  employment  reflected  an 
Increase  of  less  than  1  percent.  Similarly, 
1942  and  1960  were  both  quite  good  steel 
years  and  the  employment  Increase  was  about 
lYi  percent.  The  years  1952  and  195T  con- 
stitute another  such  pair. 


It  is  also  important  to  note  that  l>etween 
the  years  in  each  of  these  pairs  production 
increased  10  to  20  million  tons.  Thus,  in 
these  years  increases  in  productive  efficiency 
provided  for  a  growing  consumption  of  steel 
producte,  not  for  losses  of  jobs.  As  a  result, 
it  may  be  said  that  when  business  has  been 
good  the  steel  Industry  has  eniployed  about 
as  many  people  as  it  previously  did  when 
business  was  good  and  also  about  as  many  as 
it  previously  did,  though  fewer,  when  busi- 
ness has  been  ixx>r. 

Actually,  the  level  of  employment  related 
to  a  particular  level  of  business  activity 
tended  to  Increase  somewhat  during  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's.  Let  me  rep>eat  that  what 
Is  considered  a  good  year  in  the  steel  indus- 
try today  represente  much  more  production 
than  a  pwist  year  considered  equally  good  at 
that  time. 

The  recent  past  reflecte  a  number  of  spe- 
cial and  serious  problems,  the  second  factor 
in  explaining  steel  unemployment.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  less  employment  associated 
with  a  given  level  of  business  in  the  steel 
industry.  It  is,  rather,  I  believe,  that  em- 
ployment has  been  low  because  steel  pro- 
duction has  been  low  as  a  result  of  certain 
recent  competitive  developments — certain 
recent  changes  in  the  marketplace. 

The  most  significant  and  troublesome  of 
these  is  that  foreign  producers  are  shipping 
steel  producte  into  this  country  and  selling 
them  at  prices  lower  than  those  they  charge 
In  their  own  domestic  markete.  This  Is  called 
"dumping."  It  violates  international  agree- 
mente  but  is  not  easy  to  control.  America 
is  the  largest  market  for  steel  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  advantageous  to  foreign  producers 
to  dispose  of,  or  "dump"  here,  tonnage  they 
cannot  sell  at  home.  An  American  steel  flrrn 
has  no  fear  of  foreign  producers  if  they  are 
prevented  from  Indulging  in  unfair  competi- 
tive practices.  But  the  existing  situation  is 
proving  difficult  to  correct.  Various  people 
in  the  steel  Industry  have  translated  this 
forel!?n  trade  problem — increasing  imports 
and  lower  exports — into  job  losses  of  up  to 
50,000.' 

Another  problem  has  been  the  recent  suc- 
cess of  certain  competitive  materials — alumi- 
num and  plastic  containers  and  concrete  in 
bridges  and  buildings,  for  example. 

In  addition,  competitive  forces  within  the 
industry  have  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  strength  steels.  Also,  steel 
for  cans  Is  rolled  thinner  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  many  applica- 
tions a  given  job  can  be  done  with  a  lower 
tonnage  of  steel  than  formerly. 

SimUarly,  many  Identifiable  changes  In 
design,  style,  size,  and  technique  have  re- 
sulted in  lower  tonnages  of  steel  sold.  The 
compact  car  is  an  example  of  this. 

Finally,  the  relative  abundance  of  steel 
recently  has  permitted  customers  to  shift 
from  a  policy  of  building  Inventories  to  one 
of  decreasing  them. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  tonnages 
of  steel  production  have  fallen  below  the 
3-percent  increase  per  year  average  trend 
that  characterized  the  years  between  1940 
and  1957.  Every  responsible  person  in  the 
industry  Is  determined  that  history  shall 
reccHTl  this  condition  as  temporary,  and  a 
great  variety  of  attacks  are  being  made 
on  the  problems  just  listed,  and  on  many 
others  that  have  been  Identified.  Last  year 
production  Increased  a  welcome  ll  percent, 
although  that  left  it  some  19  percent  below 
the  prior  trend  line.  Continuation  of  this 
rate  of  Increase  through  2  more  years 
would  be  so  unusual  as  to  not  merit  dis- 
cussion, but  it  does  describe  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  overcoming  steel's  problem  of 
regaining  tfye  level  of  the  prior  trend.  How- 
ever, stretehing  out  the  period  of  years  to 
5  or  6  presimies  a  rate  of  production  grovrth 
that,  while  high,  can,  nevertheless,  be  found 
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to  concern  ourselves  with  the  very  real  prob- 
lems of  people  who  are  displaced  by  tech- 
nological change  as  it  appears  from  time  to 
time  and  from  place  to  place.  Second,  we 
must  be  thoroughly  skeptical  of  those  who 
are  raising  a  public  alarm  about  the  matter, 
because  it  looks  very  much  as  though  they 
are  converging  on  a  mirage.       • 


» Statement  of  Walter  W.  Heller  before 
the  Subconunittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Oct.  28,  1963. 

"  Statement  of  George  Meany  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  1960,  'New 
Views  on  Automation."  p.  634. 

» Statement  of  Henry  J.  Wallace,  ad- 
ministrative vice  president.  United  Sta-tes 
Steel  Corp.,  before  the  US  Turlff  Conunl8- 
sion.  Peb.  ^.  1064. 

Also  Thomas  F.  Patten,  president.  Repub- 
lic Steel  Corp.,  ■'Trimmer  Ships  and  Hardier 
Crews."  at  a  conference  sponsored  by  John 
Carroll  University  and  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Conunerce.  1963. 

Also.  John  P.  Roche,  president.  American 
Iron  *  Steel  Institute.  "Steel  and  the  GATT 
Tariff  Negotiations."  Testimony  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  Peb.  18.  1964. 


Mr.  John  R.  Herbert,  Distinguished  Editor 
of  the  Qniacy  Patriot  Ledger — Cited  by 
tbe  Dominican  Republic 


Itaw  w*  eoa  »  to  the  boiling  down.    I  sug- 
gest two  thin  [»,     First,  we  must  continue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Qulncy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger  on  the  occasion  ol  his  be- 
ing honored  by  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  his  work  in  helping  the  press  of 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Herbert,  who  is  president  of  the 
Liter-American  Press  Association  Tech- 
nical Center  was  one  of  13  newspaper  ex- 
ecutives to  receive  the  Order  of  Merit  of 
Duarte,  Sanchez,  and  Mella,  grand  offi- 
cial grade.  This  is  the  highest  award 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  can  give 
to  a  civilian  who  is  not  the  head  of  a 
state.  Pres^itation  of  the  award  was 
made  by  the  ruling  D<Hnlnican  trlum- 
verate  at  the  Presidential  palace. 

Bom  in  Boston.  Mass.,  the  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Herbert,  John  is 
married  to  the  former  Elsa  O.  Johnson, 
of  Quincy,  Mass.  He  has  two  sons,  John 
Alfred  and  Robert  Michael .  He  is  a  1 93 1 
graduate  of  Boston  University  and  com- 
menced employment  with  the  Quincy  Pa- 
triot Ledger  during  his  senior  year  in  col- 
lege. He  became  city  editor  in  1933, 
managing  edit(»-  in  1936,  and  has  been 
editor  since  1952. 

He  Is  active  in  the  Inter-Ametican 
Press  Association  and  has  received  Co- 
lumbia University's  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prize  for  his  work  toward  advancement 
of  frieiulshlp  and  understanding  in  the 
Americas  and  lAPA's  Tom  Wallace 
Award  for  his  efforts  to  promote  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  publicatloos. 
He  has  been  cited  by  Boston  University 
and  hoJds  an  honorary  doctor  of  Journal- 
ism degree  from  Suffolk  University. 


Pboixssionai.  AcnviTiKS  OF  John  R.  Herbert 

PRIBCMT    Arm.IATIONS 

1.  Director,  George  W.  Prescott  Publishing 
Co.,  Qiiincy,  Mass. 

2.  Director  and  clerk  of  corporation. 
Quincy  Co-operative  Bank,  Quincy. 

3.  President.  Research  and  Information 
Center.  Inter-American  Prees  Association. 
New  York. 

4.  Director,  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion. New  York;  attended  annual  meetings 
of  Inter-American  Press  Association  in  New 
York,  1950;  Montevideo.  1951  (only  New  Eng- 
land delegate  present) ;  Chicago.  1953;  Mexico 
City,  1953;  New  Orleans,  1955;  lAPA  delegate 
to  meetings  of  FIEJ  (International  Publish- 
ers Association)  in  Brussels,  1953;  Paris,  1953; 
Stockholm,  1954;  Zurich,  1966;  Berlin,  1956. 

5.  Chairman.  Massachusetts  Newspaper  In- 
formation Committee  (legislative  committee 
for  Massachusetts  publishers) . 

6.  Member.  Massachusetts  Judicial  Siu-vey 
Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  Herter 
to  study  reorganization  of  courts  in  State. 

7.  Memt>er  of  Jury  for  International  Af- 
fairs for  1955  Pulitzer  Prize  Awards;  reap- 
pointed for  1966  awards. 

8.  Chairman,  Participants  Committee. 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  Profit  Sharing  Trust. 

9.  Member,  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors:  Chairman,  nominating  committee. 
1949;  member,  resolutions  committee.  1952- 
53;  member,  advisory  conunlttee  for  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  1954;  member,  committee  on 
international  cooperation,  1955  and  1956. 

10.  Member,  International  Press  Institute. 
Attended  annual  meetings  in  Paris,  1952; 
London,  1963;  member,  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  IPI,  1964.  1955.  1966. 

11.  Member,  Sigma  DelU  Chi  (Journalism 
fraternity);  member,  the  Advancement  of 
Preedom  of  Information  Committee;  mem- 
ber, initiating  team  of  New  England  Profes- 
sional Chapter. 

13.  Member,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Cjournallsm 
scholastic  fraternity). 

13.  Member,  Massachusetts  4-H  Founda- 
tion. 

14.  Member,  Boston  University  School  of 
Public  Relations  Board  of  Visitors;  member. 
Development  Committee,  School  of  Public 
Relations;  Journalism  counselor  for  Boston 
University;  presented  the  first  annual  award 
by  the  School  of  Public  Relations  Alumni 
Association  for  "outstanding  service  to  his 
profession  and  the  school;"  member  of 
alumni    president's    cabinet,    1953. 

15.  Member,  New  England  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 

PAST    ACTIVITIES 

1.  Accredited  correspondent  for  Big  Four 
Conference.  Geneva.  Switzerland,  July  1955. 

2.  Member.  Technical  Progress  Committee, 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion. 1956. 

3.  Member.  Associated  Press  Continuing 
Study  Committee  for  New  England. 

4.  Chairman,  committee  to  establish  new 
Journalism  division  at  Boston  University. 

6.  Member.  Journalism  Accrediting  Com- 
mittee for  Columbia  University,  1948. 

6.  Member,  Managing  Editors  Seminar. 
American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

7.  Member,  Foreign  Affairs  Seminar,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1960. 

8.  Lectiuer,  American  Press  Institute.  Co- 
liunbia  Unlvnsity,  1949-64. 

9.  Member,  the  American  Assembly.  Co- 
lumbia University,  1966. 

coaocTTwiTT  Acnvrms 
Present  afflliatioTia 
1.  Director,    Quincy    YMCA;    member,    fi- 
nance   and    building    committee    for    new 
YMCA. 

a.  Director,  Quincy  Child  Guidance  Asso- 
oiatloo. 

5.  Director  and  member.  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of   Quincy    Chamber    of    Commerce; 
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member,  comimlttee  handling  the  disposition 
of  the  Sq\iantum  Naval  Air  Station  property. 

4.  Member,  Quincy  Rotary  Club  (past 
president) . 

6.  Troop,  committeeman,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Troop  9. 

6.  Member,  Quincy  Neighborhood  Club. 

7.  Member,  Squantum  Community  Asso- 
ciation. 

8.  Member,  Siunner  Men's  Club,  First 
Church  of  Squantum. 

9.  Member,  Squantum  PTA. 

Past  iicUvities 

I.  Chairman,  Christmas  carol  promenade, 
1946. 

a.  Member,  Quincy  Salvage  Committee — 
wartime  trustee. 

3.  Honorary  member,  Thousand  Hour  Club 
(civU  defense  organization) . 

4.  Member,  30th  Anniversary  Committee 
for  Esplanade  concerts. 

6.  Chairman,  Boston  Harbor  AntlpoUu- 
tlon  Committee. 

6.  Member,  Press  Committee,  Greater  Bos- 
ton Community  Survey. 

7.  Boston  University  aliunnl  director. 

8.  Chairman,  Quincy  Conununlty  Chest 
Publicity  Committee. 

9.  Chairman,  Quincy  Municipal  Airport 
Commission. 

10.  Member,  Campaign  Committee  for  new 
YMCA  building  fund. 

HISTORICAI.    OB   MARINK   SOCIXTIXS 

Present  affiliations 

I.  Member,  Naval  Historical  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

a.  Member,  Quincy  Historical  Society. 

3.  Member,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

4.  Friend  of  Peahody  Mxueum,  Salem. 

6.  Member,  Peabody  Museiun  Marine  Asso- 
ciates, Salem. 

6.  Member.  Marine  Historical  Society  of 
Mystic.  Conn. 

7.  Member,  Steamship  Historical  Society. 

8.  Member,  Bostonian  Society. 

9.  Member,  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of 
"The  American  Neptune"  (nautical  research 
magazine). 

10.  Member,  Proi>eller  Club — Port  of  Ma- 
rine Scribes. 

II.  Member,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

13.  Member,  Aero  Club  of  New  England. 


WHAM  Voices  Concern  Over  Rednctiont 
in  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  KrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently ordered  reductions  in  window 
services  and  parcel  post  delivery  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  have  been  met 
by  widespread  and  warranted  public  re- 
sentment. The  people  of  this  Nation  are 
properly  protesting  paying  more  for  mail 
service  and  getting  less  in  return. 

Last  week  I  directed  to  my  constituents 
an  open  criticism  of  these  postal  service 
cutbacks.  I  said  that  I  could  find  no 
evidence  fnat  the  economy  claimed  for 
these  actions  would  come  close  to  offset- 
ting the  horrible  hardship  imposed  on 
the  mail-using  public  and  the  further  de- 
terioration of  working  conditions  for  our 
dedicated  postal  workers. 

Apparently,  because  It  shares  my  be- 


lief that  the  public  deserves  better  treat- 
ment from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
radio  station  WHAM  in  my  home  com- 
munity of  Rochester,  N.T.,  has  broadcast 
an  editorial  comment  to  alert  its  listeners 
to  this  sad  situation.  News  Director 
Richard  M.  Tobias  who  prepared  and 
presented  this  "comment"  has  kindly 
provided  me  with  a  copy  of  his  script. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  it  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 

[Broadcast  on  Wednesday,  May  13, 1964] 

COMMfeNT 

(By  Dick  Tobias,  news  director,  WHAM, 
Rochester,  N.Y.) 

Baclc  In  the  days  when  Congressman 
Frank  Horton  was  Jxist  a  boy,  a  popular 
American  expression  had  It  that  "What  this 
country  needs  is  a  good  5-cent  cigar." 

Mr.  HoETON  grew  up  to  be  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man and  took  with  him  to  Washington  cer- 
tain memories  of  that  one-time  popular  ex- 
pression. 

Today,  in  an  era  of  inflation  and  cigarette 
unpopularity,  Mr.  HosTdN  has  changed  the 
wordage  somewhat  btit  has  raised  a  much 
more  interesting  and  vital  demand  on  Amer- 
ica's needs. 

He  says  now,  "What  this  country  needs  is 
a  good  5-cent  stamp." 

Congressman  Hoeton  notes  that  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  has  become  the  most  recent  player 
in  what  he  calls  the  national  game  of  "Let's 
Pretend  Economy." 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  never  certain, 
never  established  in  black  and  white,  but 
they  have  to  do  with  attempting  to  convince 
American  taxpayers  that  vast  sums  of  money 
can  be,  and  are,  being  saved. 

Congressman  Hoeton  says  the  Poet  Office 
is  eliminating  essential  service  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  postal  patron. 

In  all  post  offices  ot  respectable  size  there 
will  no  longer  exist  window  service  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons  and  all  day  Sunday.  And 
Saturday  morning  service  wUl  be  cut,  in 
many  post  offices,  to  one  window  for  all 
stamp  and  parcel  post  service. 

And,  In  other  alleged  economy  move,  par- 
cel post  delivery  service  has  been  reduced, 
In  many  areas,  to  a  5-day  week. 

Added  to  this,  as  noted  by  Congressman 
Hoeton,  Is  a  certain  confusion  about  alleged 
economy  move.  The  Post  Office  says  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  workers  will  be  employed 
at  all  times  to  assure  the  best  possible 
service.  Yet  another  announcement  says  10,- 
000  postal  positions  are  being  removed  from 
the  Federal  payroll. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  Is 
quite  probably  no  more  dedicated  a  group 
of  people  in  the'  Crovemment  than  the  postal 
workers  of  America.  For  far  too  long  they 
have  suffered  long  hours,  pathetic  pay,  and 
public  abuse. 

An  economy  move  In  the  redtape  and  red 
ink  of  the  U.S.  postal  system  is  most  as- 
suredly not  in  oiu-  best  Interests  if  it  Is 
predicated  on  the  simplicity  of  slashing  Jobs. 

As  Congressman  Hoeton  points  out  in  his 
commimication  on  postal  service,  some  40 
regular  employee  position  have  been  lost  in 
the  Rochester  Post  Office  alone. 

Whether  or  not  this  has  saved  Americans 
any  money  is  an  impossible  question  to 
answer,  but  certainly  it  has  affected  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  most  dedicated  service. 

For  Americans  have  seen  the  price  of  post- 
age Increase  monumentally,  yet  we  read  and 
hear  of  a  continuing  and  overpowering  defl- 
cit  within  the  Post  Office  Department. 

We  note  wlUi  financial  horror  the  costly 
Issuance  of  one  new  stamp  after  an- 
other •  •  •  scores  of  them  each  year  repre- 
senting h\indreds  of  thousands  ot  doUars  in 
engraving  and  design  costs,  yet  learn  that 
men  must  lose  their  Jobs,  and  we  must 
lose  service  because  a  postal  economy  move 
is  imderway. 


Congressman  Hoeton  says  he  knows  from 
personal  investigation  that  the  net  effect  of 
these  aUeged  economies  is  poorer  serrlce. 
He  says  postal  records  prove  that  delays  are 
moimtlng  and  employment  conditions  are 
deteriorating. 

Apparently  he  Is  q\ilte  correct. 

On  Monday  of  tbis  week  I  dispatched  by 
flrst-class  mall  a  letter  to  far-off  DansvUle, 
fully  60  miles  aways.  On  Tuesday  it  was 
promptly  deUvered  to  my  home,  right  back 
where  It  started  from. 

If  this  Is  economy  we  want  no  more  of 
It  *  *  *  what  we  need  is  a  decent  salary  for 
postal  people  coupled  with  acceptable  work- 
ing conditions  and  a  vast  improvement  of 
service. 

The  fa\ilt  quite  clearly  is  not  with  the 
postman  •  •  •  his  troubles  are  compounded 
enough,  what  with  dogs  and  poor  handwrit- 
ing •  •  •  the  trouble  lies  In  Washington 
where  false  economy  Is  a  product  spoon-fed 
to  an  America  starving  for  the  right  to  a 
decent  mall  service. 

At  least  with  the  Pony  Express  the  only 
much  more  vicious  enemy  •  •  •  redtape. 
much  more  vicious  enemy  •   •   •  red  tape. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Science  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  great  pleasure  recently  to  visit 
here  in  the  Capitol  with  two  young 
ladies  from  Pampa  High  School  in  Pam- 
pa,  Tex.,  who  had  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent our  Texas  Panhandle  region  at  the 
National  Science  Pair  held  May  6-9  in 
Baltimore. 

No  one  could  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  scholarly  attainments  of  these  young 
ladles,  by  the  obvious  high  quality  of 
instruction  in  science  which  had  enabled 
them  to  attain  such  distinction,  and  by 
their  enthusiastic  interest  in  pursuing 
future  careers  in  science. 

The  two  girls  are  Miss  Cynthia  Ann 
Plaster,  17-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  N.  Plaster,  and  Miss  Avril 
Doucette,  16-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Doucette,  of  Pampa.  It 
was  a  special  treat  for  me  to  be  able  to 
visit  with  these  young  ladies  because 
they  are  both  from  my  hometown. 

Cjmthia  Ann  and  Avril  won  trips  to 
the  National  Science  Pair  by  having  been 
named  winners  in  the  seventh  Texas 
Panhandle  Science  Fair  held  earlier  this 
year  in  Amarillo.  For  Cynthia  Ann,  this 
year's  trip  to  Baltimore  was  her  second 
in  2  years  to  the  National  Science  Pair, 
she  having  again  won  one  of  the  two  top 
places  in  the  regional  fair.  Avril's  trip 
to  the  national  event  was  her  first,  and 
she  was  honored  by  being  awarded  a 
fourth  prize  in  the  botanical  sciences 
section. 

On  their  brief  trip  to  Washington,  the 
two  girls  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Dugger  of  the  faculty  of  Amarillo  Col- 
lege, which  conducts  the  regional  science 
fair  in  Amarillo;  by  Mr.  Wendell  Wat- 
son, a  teacher  at  Pampa  High  School; 
and  by  Air  Force  Sgt.  Leo  Warden, 
a  photographer  now  assigned  to  duty  in 
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Washington  ikod  formerly  aaiicned  to 
Amarlllo  Air  I  brce  Baae.  Serceant  War- 
den. »  meet  t  loughtf  \il  younc  m^Mxy,  had 
met  the  Panlandle  group  tn  Baltimore 
and  made  am  ngements  for  them  to  yMt 
Washington  iurlng  a  lull  in  proceed- 
IngB  at  the  8c  lence  Fair.  Thanks  to  his 
interest,  I  wmi  i  able  to  meet  the  group. 

Because  of  i  meetings  In  Baltimore.  Ifrs. 
Elaine  Ledbe  ter,  of  Skellytown.  Tex., 
also  a  teachc  r  at  Pampa  High  School, 
was  not  able  o  come  with  the  others  to 
WaShlngUxi.  She  is  nationally  recog- 
nized for  her  ( nergetic  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Science  Pair  Council,  the  21 -mem- 
ber panel  whch  has  glTen  direction  to 
the  develoixni  nt  of  science  fair  activity 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Tlie  ccmpli  xity  of  the  projects  sub- 
mitted by  hig!  ;  school  students  who  com- 
pete in  the  so  ence  fairs  would  do  credit 
to  students  oi  a  much  higher  scholastic 
lev^  Only  t  person  himself  skilled  In 
scientific  ma:  ters  would  be  capable  of 
understandini  and  eraluating  the  worth 
of  many  of  th  ;  ambitious  projects  under- 
taken by  the  high  school  sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  seniors  who  participate  in 
science  fairs.  For  example,  Avril  Dou- 
cette's  projec ;  was  titled,  "Texas  Pan- 
handle Soil  A  gae  as  Antibiotics."  Cyn- 
thia Ann  Plister  called  her  project, 
"Inhibition  bj  Antihistamines  and  Anal- 
gesics of  E.  Cc  11" 

The  science  fairs  In  this  country  are 
coordinated  tj  Science  Service,  a  non- 
pn^t  Institution  for  the  popularization 
of  science,  wl  ich  has  a  most  Important 
objective  the  furtherance  of  scientific 
Interest  amor  g  the  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple. At  the  Irst  National  Science  Fair 
In  1950.  30  roung  people  participated 
from  13  areas.  At  Baltimore  this  month, 
420  high  schc  d1  students  from  222  areas 
took  part — Including  the  winners  from 
national  fairs  held  in  Japan  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Kraus  of  Washington, 
coordinator  f>r  Science  Service  of  the 
National  Science  Fairs  since  they  were 
first  begun,  sf  id  that  one  f  ollowup  study 
made  of  science  fair  finalists  Indicated 
that  more  tlian  90  percent  continued 
their  educations  at  the  university  level 
and  that  mor  >  than  half  had  gone  on  to 
obtain  docto:'ates  in  science.  A  new 
study  is  being  made. 

Having  bee:  i  able  to  observe  personally 
the  great  woi  th  of  the  science  fair  pro- 
gram, I  wish  o  congratulate  all  of  those 
who  have  hac  a  part  tn  tills  most  worth- 
while activity — the  Science  Service,  the 
sponsors  of  he  regional  and  national 
science  fairs,  the  school  teachers  who 
have  taken  si  ch  an  important  direct  in- 
terest in  th(  program,  and  the  high 
school  studen  s  themselves. 


CatdcMca  SaJFer  as  Meat  Imports  Climb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EftWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  WUOKOA 

IN  THX  HOG  SB  OF  BSPaESBTTATIVES 

*  Mm  day.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  OURN  ST.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  gravest  tl  reats  to  the  cattle  Industry 


of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to 
the  very  important  cattle  industry  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  are  the  ever  mounting 
imports  of  beef  fr«n  foreign  oountrlss. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  the  principal 
newspaper  in  my  11th  Oongresslonal  Dis- 
trict and  in  central  Florida,  printed  a 
very  revealing  article  about  this  situa- 
tion in  their  May  13  edition.  The  article 
had  appeared  previously  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  attention  by  every 
House  Member. 

Whilx      Cttstomxrs      Enjoy      Low      Pricts 

Cattlemen     Sutfer      as      Meat      Imposts 

Clucb 

Beef-eating  Americ&ns  are  feasting  on  tbe 
lowest  priced  steaks  and  roasts  In  8  years 
but  the  meat  counter  bargains  are  only 
prompting  howls  of  anguish  back  on  the 
ranch. 

Contrary  to  Governnaent  pwedlctlons  that 
beef  prices  would  rise  about  10  percent  this 
spring  and  offer  some  relief  to  profit -squeeced 
cattlemen,  packers  now  are  paying  an  aver- 
age of  t20.50  a  hundredwetght — 92.25  below 
last  year  and  the  lowest  level  In  7  years. 
What's  more,  heavy  meat  Imports  and  grow- 
ing domestic  cattle  herds  make  It  unlikely 
that  the  hearlded  price  pickup  will  develop 
anytime  soon,  if  at  all. 

While  good  news  to  consumers,  the  pros- 
p>ect  of  continuing  beef  bargains  spells  only 
more  financial  troubles  for  beleaguered  cat- 
tlemen. Some  already  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  and  othera  figure  to  fall  by  ttie 
wayside  If  prices  dont  Improve.  "I'm 
liquidating  the  cattle  now  In  our  pens,  and 
when  they're  gone  I'll  be  cdoslng  down  If 
prices  havent  Improved."  asserts  Sid  E. 
MoUer,  president  c«f  Union  Feed  Yards, 
Blythe,  Calif.  No  small  operator.  Moller  last 
year  fattened  some  100,000  cattle  for  Los 
Angeles  slaughterhouses.  He  figures  that  for 
him  to  remain  In  business  prices  would  have 
to  rise  about  $4  a  hundredweight. 

To  help  ease  themselves  out  of  the  red, 
Moller  and  other  cattlemen  are  discarding 
their  long  aversion  to  Federal  aid  and  are 
asking  Congress  for  a  lift.  Almost  univer- 
sally, they  blame  low-oost  impxjrted  beef  for 
their  problems,  and  they're  demanding  that 
Uncle  Sam  slap  mandatory  quotas  on  sucti 
Imports.  Specifically,  the  rangemen  want 
futiu^  Imports  held  to  7.5  percent  of  average 
domestic  slaughter  over  the  last  6  years;  this 
woxild  mean  Import  limitations  of  around  800 
million  pounds  annually,  a  stiff  26  percent 
cutback  from  1963 's  record  1.1  billion  pounds. 
The  cattlemen  have  taken  their  case  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Coaunlaslon  and  Its  findings  are 
expected  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  action  In  Juno. 

But  there's  far  from  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  reason  why  cattle  prices  have 
skidded  more  than  33  percent  In  the  past 
18  months.  Agriculture  Department  officials 
argue  Imports  are  only  a  minor  factor  In  the 
price  decline,  and  the  agency  Is  dead  set 
against  imposition  of  Import  quotas  on  for- 
eign beef.  It  maintains  the  quotas  are  un- 
needed.  too,  because  Australia  and  New  Zet^ 
land,  the  biggest  shippers  of  foreign  beef  to 
the  United  States,  already  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  cut  back  shipments  to  the  United 
States  this  year  by  37  percent. 

Instead,  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  at- 
tributes the  weak  cattle  market  to  growing 
domestic  herds.  On  January  1.  U.S.  ranches 
and  feedlots  were  bulging  with  a  record  lOS.a 
million  cattle,  a  gain  of  3.6  percent  frcm  tke 
year  before.  The  herd  may  well  grow  agalm 
this  year,  despite  a  climbing  slaughter  rate  at 
packinghouses,  because  ranchers  and  feeders 
have  said  they  expect  this  spring's  calf  trop 
to  be  about  a  million  head  bigger  than  last 
year's  record. 

The  Agrlcultiire  Department  calculates 
that  heavy  domestic   supplies   of   beef  ac- 


counted for  93  of  the  $3.70  drop  in  cattle 
prices  In  IMS.  Increased  supplies  of  poultry 
and  pork  brouffat  on  30  cents  of  the  drop, 
and  rtslmg  beef  Imports  were  responsible  for 
the  rest  of  the  decline,  ttie  farm  agency  says. 

Borne  maatpackers  side  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  ea  the  question  of  imports. 
Marvin  T.  OlbsoA.  senior  vice  president  of 
International  Packers,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  charges 
Imports  have  climbed  because  "U.S.  cattle- 
men have  abandoned  the  hotdog  and  ham- 
burger market"  In  favor  of  the  higher  priced 
steak  and  roast  market.  He  says  the  supply 
of  better  grade  beef  has  doubled  in  the  last 
10  years  while  that  of  cheaper  grades  has 
failed  to  meet  demand.  "The  imports  that 
have  been  reviled  and  maligned  by  cattle- 
men's associations  and  subjected  to  strong 
attack  by  the  Congi  seamen  who  stand  for 
elections  in  November  have  just  filled  the 
gap"  needed  to  keep  the  lower  grades  of  meat 
In  the  same  supply  as  1954,  he  declares. 

But  cattlemen  generally  remain  uncon- 
vinced and  they  are  determined  to  put  a  lid 
on  the  Imports.  They  are  pressiirlng  Presl- 
deot  Johnson — a  part-time  rancher  himself — 
to  reject  the  Agrtctilture  Department  view 
and  throw  his  support  behind  the  quotas. 
The  cattlemen's  bid  could  eventually  pose  a 
sticky  political  problem  for  the  President 
since  the  Republican  Party's  Agriculture 
Committee  and  possible  GOP  Presidential 
Rival  GoLDWATxa  have  come  from  the  quotas. 

In  a  "what  oomes  first — the  chicken  or  the 
egg"  sort  of  argument,  the  ranchers  take  Is- 
sue with  the  Agriculture  Department's  posi- 
tion on  meat  Imports.  Ralph  W.  Cellon,  a 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  cattle  raUer,  concedes  the 
growing  VS.  herds  are  a  problem  but  says 
Imports  are  much  to  blame.  "Due  to  low- 
cost  imported  meat,  packers  cant  afford  to 
bid  for  cows  and  bulls  culled  from  American 
herds."  he  reasons.  "That  means  these  ani- 
mals go  back  to  the  range  to  produce  more 
calves  or  into  fesdlots  to  add  to  the  surplus 
of  cattle  on  feed."  Be  says  a  year  ago  pack- 
ers were  buying  about  000  culls  from  Florida 
herds  each  week  "but  now  they're  not  buying 
any." 

Further,  ranchers  say  some  of  these  culled 
animals  that  would  normally  go  to  market 
are  t>elng  bought  by  farmers  turning  to  cat- 
tle because  of  Government  planting  restric- 
tions on  crops.  "In  Oklahoma  alone,  about 
12  minion  acres  of  cropland,  mostly  cotton 
and  wheat  acreage,  have  been  converted  to 
oattle  pasture  over  the  last  25  years,"  says 
William  F.  Brannan,  Maretta,  Okla.,  rancher 
and  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's 
Association.  "About  half  of  the  record  4 
million  cattle  In  the  State  on  January  1  were 
on  small  farms  with  fewer  than  100  head 
each." 

Until  recently  the  brunt  of  the  low  cattle 
prices  fell  on  the  commercial  lota  and  corn 
belt  farms  which  fatten  range  animals  for 
market.  But  now  thoee  who  raise  young 
steers  and  sell  them  later  for  fattening  are 
being  hard  hit.  Prices  of  those  so-called 
feeder  cattle  now  stand  at  an  average  of 
$19.75  a  hundredweight,  down  14  percent 
from  a  month  ago  and  24  percent  from  a  year 
ago. 

"Nearly  all  feeders,  whether  farmers  or 
commercial  lots,  lost  money  In  1963,  and  even 
with  the  prospect  of  reduced  Imports,  this 
year  coiUd  be  as  bad."  says  Edwin  Ehibbert,  a 
Iisvrens,  Iowa,  farmer  and  president  of  the 
NatlotuU  Uvestock  Feeders  Association. 
"Seme  cattle  producers  are  at  the  point  they 
cant  get  any  njore  bank  credit." 

"Losses  to  cattlemen  In  Colorado  In  the 
last  13  DMnths  have  totaled  about  $40  mil- 
lion,'* claims  Robert  Johnson,  Fowler,  Colo., 
banker  and  rancher. 

Caugbt  by  the  price  nosedive  are  theu- 
sands  of  iBvestora,  including  numerous 
■aovle  stars  and  oU  companies,  who  were 
lured  Into  the  cattle  business  by  the  prospect 
of  capital  gains.  "Our  customers  averaged 
losses  of  $30  to  $50  a  head  in  mld-1963,  and 
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even  with  lowsr  prices  being  paid  for  rs- 
plaosmsnt  oattts  off  ttas  rang*  tbay^  stUl 
loalnc  $10  to  $15  a  bsad  on  animals  in  tiM 
lots  now."  rsports  Karl  Brookover.  operator 
of  a  feadlot  at  Oardsn  City,  Kana. 

Battier  than  absorb  such  losses,  soms 
ranchsts  ars  simply  going  out  of  business 
George  S.  Lights  Jr.,  a  Cotulia.  Tex.,  rancher 
wboss  XamUy  has  been  raising  cattle  for  148 
years,  recently  completed  Uqiildating  his 
half  intersst  In  a  10,000-haad  herd  he  owned 
In  partnership  with  his  son.  "If  you  want 
to  stay  In  agriculture,"  be  grumbles,  "you'd 
better  go  to  some  other  country  to  raiss 
cattle,  or  else  grow  something  here  you  can 
get  a  subsidy  on."  Ranchers  complain  they 
can't  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
low  expenses  for  foreign  beef  producers  who 
often  get  subsidies  from  their  governments 
and  frequently  en}oy  lower  taxes. 

Rancher  Cushman  8.  Radebaugh,  In  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  says,  "It  costs  us  a  minimum  of 
about  $60  to  raise  an  8-m<»ith-oId  calf, 
whUe  an  Australian  rancher  can  raise  a 
2-year-old  steer  for  $6.60.  Taxes  and  land 
costs  ars  big  problems.  Tve  been  ceased  out 
of  two  ranching  locations  In  the  past  0  years, 
first  by  a  missile  base  and  then  by  a  housing 
development.  Similar  conditions  are  steadily 
raising  the  cost  of  farmland  all  over  the 
country." 

Such  coet  dlq>arity  is  also  Influencing  a 
few  ranchers  to  compete  with  foreign  beef 
prodooers  on  their  own  grounds.  N.  V. 
Bunker,  Jr.,  a  Lake  Village,  Ark.,  rancher, 
reports  he's  shopping  for  a  cattle  ranch  in 
Central  America.  "I  was  told  in  Giiatemala 
that  you  can  raise  a  2-year-old  steer  there 
for  $5.36.  There's  Just  no  place  In  the  United 
States  where  you  can  approach  that  kind  of 
cost,"  he  says.  Mr.  Bunker  has  cut  his 
Arkansas  herd  to  300  head  from  3,000  over 
the  last  3  years  and  switched  5,000  acres  of 
pasture  Into  soybeans. 

"Due  to  subsidies  paid  U.S.  farmers  and 
exporters,  a  rancher  In  Mexico  can  buy  U.S.- 
grown  grain  sorghum  for  as  much  as  90 
cents  a  bushel  under  the  prices  I  pay,"  com- 
plains Doyle  McAdams,  Huntsvllle,  Tex., 
rancher.  "Then  the  Mexicans  turn  around 
and  seU  their  mMt  In  Texas  at  prices  under 
those  for  \JB.  beef."  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment figures  show  that  UJ3.  exports  of  sor- 
ghum to  Mexico  last  year  were  alx>ut  34 
times  the  total  2  years  earlier. 


TVA  Expansion  Brufs  Widening  Stream 
of  Bcaefitt  to  llie  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L.  E^inS 

or  TXIfHESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial captioned  "TVA's  Expansion 
Raises  Profits  in  Many  Places,"  the  Nash- 
ville Tennepsean  comments  perceptively 
on  the  radiating  nature  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  are  coming  oh  in- 
creasing scale  from  this  great  regional 
development  program.  I  feel  that  this 
editorial  is  of  interest  to  many  Members 
of  this  body,  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCORD. 

The  editorial  follows: 
TVA's  ExPAKsioK  Raises   Paorirs  in   Mant 
Places 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  an- 
nounced that  a  total  of  $19  billion  will  be 
spent  In  the  Valley  during  the  next  30  to  SO 


yeazs  tat  oonstmction.  dlstributlan  aad  coa- 
sumsr  f actntiea. 

Of  thU  ITA  Itself  wm  spsad  $7  bUUm  for 
purebsM  aad  oonstmcUon  of  needed  facu- 
lties to  oomplste  the  50-mlIUon  kilowatt  sys- 
tem r"^""*^  by  the  end  of  that  period. 
Distributors  of  TVA  power  will  spend  an 
artrtltlnnal  $4  billion  to  maintain  and  expfmd 
their  facilities. 

The  largest  expenditure,  however — and  the 
most  meaningful  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
overall  economy — will  be  made  by  the  con- 
sumers of  TVA  power.  TVA  board  Chairman 
Aubrey  Wagner  says  these  consumers  will 
spend  $8  bllUoD  for  appliances  and  equip- 
ment to  use  the  electricity. 

This  Is  money  that  will  be  q>ent  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation,  and  it  will  support  fac- 
tories, create  Jobs  and  furnish  tax  revenues 
for  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  $8  billion  to  be  pumped  Into  the  Na- 
tion's economy  by  TVA's  cxist(»ner8  is  more 
than  three-foiirths  as  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  cut  for  1  year — and  the  effect  of 
the  tax  cut  on  the  economy  is  being  demon- 
strated now  by  the  rise  in  prosperity. 

The  spending  by  TVA's  customers,  of 
course,  will  occur  over  a  period  of  years,  but 
Its  cumulative  effect  on  the  economy  should 
be  tremendous. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  the 
development  of  private  Industry  along  the 
TVA  streams  Is  expected  to  continue  at  a 
rapid  pace  fc»'  the  next  several  years.  Pri- 
vate Industry,  attracted  by  convenient  water 
transportation  facilitiee,  has  already  Invested 
$1  billion  along  the  waterfront,  providing 
not  only  Jobs  for  people  in  the  valley  but 
products  and  profits  for  consumers  and  in- 
vestors In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

These  are  beneficial  effects  of  TVA  which 
are  seldom  considered  by  TVA's  critics  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation— such  as  Senator 
Bakkt  OoLowATxa — ^when  they  are  calling  for 
the  dismemberment  of  TVA  or  advocating  its 
sale  for  $1. 

Some  of  these  critics  undoubtedly  will 
profit  greatly  from  the  sales  of  appliances 
and  other  items  to  the  people  of  the  vaUey — 
sales  that  could  not  be  made  except  for  the 
availability  of  reasonably  priced  electric 
power. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  such  opposi- 
tion to  TVA  from  thoee  who  should  support 
It,  for  It  is  xmllkely  that  private  pow«'  will 
ever  be  able  to  add  such  stimulation  to  the 
Nation's  general  economy.  Just  recently  a 
large  Eastern  power  company  planned  such 
an  Important  e^ianslon  that  the  president 
of  the  company  felt  compelled  to  make  the 
annoimcement  at  the  White  House  so  he 
could  point  out  to  President  Johnson  the 
company's  Interest  in  the  economy. 

This  exfKmsion,  however,  amounted  to 
only  $1  billion  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
a  small  fraction  of  the  expansion  planned  by 
TVA  Many  of  TVA's  harshest  critics  d<»it 
seem  to  realize  that  to  destroy  the  agency 
would  be  to  cut  the  Jugular  vein  that  has 
provided  the  vital  llfeblood  to  a  region. 


Jaycees  Toong  Farmer  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 


or   HOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  was  recently  re- 
minded of  the  great  contribution  Amer- 
ica's agriculture  makes  to  this  country 
and  the  world's  consumer  througli  the 
XJB.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  out- 


standing young  fanner  program  held  in 
lCadi8on.WlA 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  Jaycees  45  successful  individual 
fanning  stories  were  emphasized  in  the 
story  of  efficiency  and  freedom  in  agri- 
culture. I  had  the  privilege  to  attend 
part  of  the  session  where  I  participated 
in  an  agricultural  seminar.  Those  who 
have  little  faith  in  agriculture  and  the 
people  Involved  in  fanning  Just  have  not 
met  the  young  men  and  women  who  suc- 
cessfully provide  food  and  fiber  for 
America. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  commend 
those  individuals  and  organizations  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  a  w(H-thy  pro- 
gram like  this,  and  honor  the  45  farmers 
selected  as  the  outstanding  young  fanner 
in  their  respective  States: 

Alabama:  Gene  Wiggins,  Route  5,  Anda- 
lusia. 

Alaska:  Not  participating. 

Arizona:  Alfred  Warren  Austin,  Route  1, 
Post  Office  Box  78.  Lomallta  Farms,  Tones. 

Arkansas:  James  L.  Staton,  Route  1,  De 
Witt. 

California:  Dale  Shaimon  Harris,  Route  1, 
Poet  Office  Box  720,  Arvin. 

Colorado:  Robert  L.  Stieben,  Route  3,  Post 
Office  Box  132,  Fort  Collins. 

Connecticut:  Emil  A.  Mulnite,  200  Miller 
Road,  Broad  Brook. 

Delaware:  Laurence  E.  Jestlce,  Route  1, 
Poet  OfBce  Box  330,  Laurel. 

District  of  Columbia:  Not  participating. 

Florida:  Gerald  F.  Gamble,  Route  4,  Live 
Oak. 

Georgia:  James  M.  Blitch,  Route  4,  States- 
boro. 

Hawaii:  Donald  S.  Shintaku,  Poet  Office 
Box  308,  Pahala. 

Idaho:  Gene  Brumbaugh,  Route  3,  Cald- 
well. 

Illinois:    Fred  A.  Lagerhausen,  Shumway. 

Indiana:  >  Marvin  Dillman,  Route  1,  Twelve 
Mile. 

Iowa:  Ernest  E.  Thomas,  Waukee. 

Kansas:  WiUlam  Q.  Amsteln,  Jlr.,  Route  3, 
Clifton. 

Kentucky:  Harvey  Clendlning,  Jr.,  Route 
4,  Franklin. 

Louisiana:  Donald  Lee  Tucker,  Route  3, 
Zachary. 

Maine:  George  L,  Humphrey.  Poland 
Spring. 

Maryland:  Kenneth  E.  Burrler,  Route  3, 
Union  Bridge. 

Massachusetts:  Not  participating. 

Michigan:  John  Paul  Jackson,  7443  Carl- 
ton Road,  Clayton. 

Minnesota:  Gary  R.  Hanson,  rural  free 
delivery,  Nerstrand. 

Mississippi:  William  E.  Crenshaw,  Route  1, 
Post  Office  Box  350,  Winona. 

Missouri:  Paul  R.  Neitzert,  Route  3,  Se- 
dalla. 

Montana:  Klarvin  R.  Costello,  Route  2, 
Stevensvllle. 

Nebraska:   Robert  Under,  Lommis. 

Nevada:    Not  participating. 

New  Hampshire:  Leonard  Gould,  Jr.,  Route 
1,  Colebrook. 

New  Jersey:  Not  participating. 

New  Mexico:  Weldon  McKinley,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  377,  Los  Lunas. 

New  York:  Stanley  Gurda,  Route  1.  Pine 
Island. 

North  Carolina:  Pink  Francis,  Route  3. 
Waynesville. 

Nc«th  Dakota:  »  Steve  B.  Relmers,  Carring- 
ton. 

Ohio:  Herman  M.  Brubaker,  Route  3,  West 
Alexandria. 

Oklahoma:   Billy  Ray  Gowdy,  Boise  City. 

Oregon:  James  Lee  Kessler,  Route  2,  Poet 
Office  Box  316,  Mllton-Freewater. 


1  Four  national  winners. 
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Wyoming: 
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Larry  Hutch  Inaon,  White 
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I,  Comanche, 
pitftlelpatlng. 
0<  arge  B.  Rogers.  Pawlet. 
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Kenneth  R.  McMurrsy.  Post 
Pullman. 

Philip  X.  Hamer,  Route  3. 
61.  llocgantown. 
d>rlo  W.  Koerth,  Route  3.  Brll- 

r.    D.    Hackleman.    Rlvervlew 
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_  also  I  wish  to  include  in 
ui  editorial  from  the  Wis- 
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to  the  editor  of  that  paper 
Robb  Madgett,  pubUc  af- 
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The  National  Outstanding  Toimg  Parmer 
program  oC  the  UJ9.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Ooouneree  (JOC)  Is  the  one  event  that 
focuses  on  tbs  national  farm  success  story 
as  It  atkofuld  be  told. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  l^wlll  be  reward- 
ing to  have  these  46  young  men — all  under 
the  Bge  of  36 — gathered  here  to  get  acroes  the 
Idea  that  there  can  be  a  better  understanding 
between  those  who  farm  the  land  and  those 
whose  Uvea  are  urban  oriented. 

nurmlng  has  changed  so  much  that  Its 
methods  bear  little  resemblence  to  the  man- 
ner that  the  fathers  of  these  select  4S  made 
their  nuirk  on  the  land.  But  the  hiun&n 
part  of  sgrlcultiire  has  not  changed,  while 
weather  and  markets  varied,  from  the  pio- 
neers who  b\illt  this  agricultural  business — 
the  ranking  btislness  of  America  and  the 
wtwld. 

We  hope  1,000  people  Join  in  the  national 
banquet  to  honor  the  top  young  farmers  of 
the  Nation  so  that  the  full  story  of  agricul- 
tural achievement  can  be  recognized. 


of  ths  IT .8.  Junior  Cham- 

.    I   would   like   to    com- 

nempmpvt    for    the    out- 

and   coverage   given 

eighth  pnnii^i  Outstand- 

banquet. 

tdltor.  Robert  B)orklund.  has 

( rganlaatlon's  program  with  its 

coverage.    He  Is  to  be  oom- 

we  greaUy  respect  his  Judg- 

and  writing  ability. 

take  this  opportunity  to  pat 

rtmlor  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

Its  outstanding  team  effort 

program  the  best  In  Its  hls- 

obvlous  to  us  at  the  national 

|to  see  why  this  chapter  has 

an  outstanding  record  dur- 

a^mlnlstratlon.    I  wish  to  oom- 

Jack  Johnson,  and  its 

of  directors. 

Is  fortunate  to  have  Indl- 

mldst  such  as  B.  D.  Craig,  of 

k  Co.,  and  Ben  Prohaska,  of 

Co.     Had  it  not  been  tar  the 

untiring  efforts  on  their  part, 

»uld  not  have  encompassed  as 

of  Madison  and  the  State  of 

It  did. 

to    thank    the    Wisconsin 

members  of  the  national 

-Gas     Market     Development 

heir  efforts  In  behalf  of  this 


Ijulsa,  CAla.,  have  learned  that 

fine  city  and   Its   people   are 

1  rlshes  are  to  someday  return  In 

capacity.     Again.  I  say  thank 

1  een  a  sincere  pleasvire  for  the 

Qhamber  of  C<mimerce  to  have 

to  be  shown  true  hospitality 

finest  chapters  In  America. — 

public  affairs  director.  U.S. 

of  Commerce. 


WJ  Bconsln 


13. 


State  Journal.  A{Nr. 
1964] 
BzsT  Amm  Hbbk — ^Wklcomx  to 
OrnrrAKDiifO  Pabsobs 

tlon  of  the  Nation's  agrlcul- 

today  to  have  its  say  and 

Nation's  highest  honor  as  farm- 


Mai  ilson 


A  new  gent 
ture  Is  in 
to  collect  the 
ers  and  rancllers 

And  we're  proud  to  have  these  men  with 

VM. 


Pour  natl(  nal  winners. 


Baker  Case  Questions 


EXTENSION  OP  RENfARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   ICZNNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1964 

Mr.  NEEJ3EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Minne- 
sota editors,  like  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us. 
are  having  trouble  understanding  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senate  leadership  in  closing 
up  shop  on  the  Bobby  Baker  case  with  all 
the  unanswered  questions.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  these  editorials 
fnnn  the  Mankato  Free  Press  and  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  the  Record. 

The  editorials  follow : 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
May  16.   1964] 
Bakxb  Casb  QxTXsnoNs 

Many  unanswered  questions  continue  to 
hang  over  the  political  and  financial  activ- 
ities of  Bobby  Baker,  former  secretary  to  the 
Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate.  The 
latest  Republican  efforts  to  dig  deeper  into 
these  matters  were  rejected  by  a  party-line 
vote  In  which  42  Democratic  Senators  lined 
up  against  34  Republicans  and  9  Democrats 
to  block  a  widening  of  the  official  Investiga- 
tion. 

Partisan  political  considerations  on  both 
sides  are  undoubtedly  Involved.  However, 
the  public  Interest  should  be  paramount  in 
affairs  touching  so  closely  on  the  integrity 
of  the  Senate  as  a  body  and  on  its  Individual 
members.  Whether  or  not  this  Interest  was 
best  served  by  the  majority  action  tabling 
Senator  WnxiAMs'  resolution  Is  at  least 
doubtful. 

WnxiAMS  Is  the  Delaware  Republican 
whose  insistence  last  fall  on  looking  into  the 
Baker  record  brought  about  Baker's  resigna- 
tion and  the  Senate  Rules  Conunlttee  in- 
vestigation which  recently  csme  to  an  end 
amid  GOP  charges  of  "whitewash."  This 
week  WnxiAMS  sought  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  probe  specifically  to  include  connections 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  with  Baker  activ- 
ities. The  Rules  Committee  has  limited  its 
probing  to  Senate  employees  and  other  non- 
members  of  the  Senate. 

In  opposing  the  new  Williams  proposal. 
Democratic  Leader  Mucb  Mamstizu)  termed 
It  a  shotgun  approach  and  demanded  that 
WiLUAics  name  any  individual  Senators  ac- 
cused of  unethical  conduct. 

Whatever  the  technical  merits  of  this  argu- 
ment, what  many  members  of  the  public  will 
see  In  Uie  Senate's  rejection  of  the  Williams 


proposal  Is  an  Indication  of  more  Interest  In 
closhig  the  bookM  on  ths  Baker  case  than  in 
ezplorhig  Its  depths  to  the  fullest.  Assum- 
ing that  all  Senators  are  Innocent  of  any 
objectionable  conduct,  a  further  probe,  prop- 
erly conducted,  should  Injure  no  one  un- 
justly. As  matters  now  stand,  however, 
charges  inevitably  will  continue  that  un- 
savory matters  are  being  swept  under  the  rug. 
There  Is  an  old  rule  In  politics — not  al- 
ways foUowed — that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  accusations  In  such  cases  Is  to  bring 
out  all  the  facts  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  The  Senate  leadership  has  not 
done  this  in  the  Baker  case. 

[Prom  the  Mankato  Pree  Press,  May  15,  1964] 
Thk  Bakxb  Casb 

It  ai^>ears  almost  a  cinch  that  full  ex- 
posure of  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Bobby  Bakn'  cass  wUl  never  take  place.  It 
is  obvious,  on  the  face  of  It.  however,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  man  who  never  re- 
ceived more  than  $19,600  a  year  In  salary  to 
build  up  a  fortune  estimated  at  more  than 
$a  million,  as  Baker  did  while  li^  the  employ 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Therefore  a  complete 
investigation  Is  In  order. 

If  Baker's  activities  hadnt  taken  place 
while  he  was  working  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
where  the  salaries  are  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  mystery  surrounding  his 
activities  wouldn't  be  so  Important.  But  he 
apparently  had  close  relationships  with  peo- 
ple In  high  office  and  his  activities  may  have 
involved  officials  In  vital  and  critical  posi- 
tions. 

Por  this  reason  alone,  it  should  be  In  the 
interest  of  everybody  whose  record  and 
reputation  In  any  way  might  have  been 
touched  by  Baker,  to  Insist  on  a  thorough 
investigation  and  revelation  of  the  facts. 
There  will  be  hints  throughout  the  coming 
months  that  the  Bakers  scandal.  If  divulged 
In  all  its  details,  could  well  rock  the  founda- 
tions of  the  National  Oovernment.  Whether 
the  charges  have  substance  or  could  be  easily 
disproved,  it  Is  equally  important  In  either 
case  that  the  facts  be  laid  before  the  people. 

This  is  not  merely  a  political  matter.  It  is 
something  ^at  could  well  affect  the  U.S. 
Government.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  hide  the 
truths  from  the  public. 


Pay  Your  Debts — A  Sermon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALlrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  group  of  Congressmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies went  over  to  the  JJ3.  Naval  Academy 
where  they  attended  chapel  and  after- 
wards, enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Superintendent  as  well  as  having  lunch 
with  their  appointees. 

While  the  Congressmen  were  lunching 
with  their  appointees,  the  wives  were  en- 
tertained at  a  no-host  luncheoli  at  the 
ofiQcers  club. 

We  were  all  very  much  impressed  with 
the  sermon  delivered  by  Capt  James  E. 
Reaves.  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Nava!  Acad- 
emy, which  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the 

Record: 

Pat  Youb  Debts 

"I  am  under  obligation  both  to  Greeks 
and  to  barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to 
the  foolish"  (Romans  1:  14). 

When  this  sermon  subject  w&a  written  out 
for  today's  bulletin  I  really  did  not  have  in 
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mind  the  members  of  the  class  of  1964 
who  have  contracted  for  new  cars  for  I  know 
you  are  planning  to  pay  fcH'  them. 

Pay  jaux  debts.  This  is  good  advice  for 
Christian  people  in  any  age.  Of  course  there 
are  those  people  who  say,  "I  don't  owe  any- 
thing to  anyone."  These  are  the  people  who, 
by  their  actions  Indicate  that  the  world  owes 
them  a  living.  And  yet,  U  we  take  seriously 
the  scrlptxire  lesson  Just  read  by  Mldshlp- 
ment  Roberts,  there  Is  likely  not  a  single 
one  of  us  who  cannot  go  along  with  St.  Paul 
when  he  said,  "I  am  under  obligation  both  to 
Greeks  and  to  barbarians."  Actually  St.  Paul 
was  saying  that  ecu:h  person  who  lives  owes 
much  to  those  who  have  gone  before. 

On  this  particular  day  when  we,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Mrs.  Anna  Jarvis  (who  In  1908 
organized  the  first  Mother's  Day  celebration 
In  Philadelphia),  can  very  well  pause  and 
say.  "I  am  grateful  for  those  qualities  of 
motherhood,  displayed  in  every  generation, 
which  help  me  to  be  a  better  person." 

There  are  always  Individuals  who  will  take 
exception  to  that,  of  course.  On  board  ship 
many  yeans  ago  I  preached  a  Mother's  Day 
sermon  In  which  were  enimierated  many  of 
the  idealistic  qualities  of  motherhood.  Aft- 
erward, a  man  came  to  see  me  and  said  some- 
thing like  this :  "Chaplain  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  what  you  said  this  morning 
was  a  lot  of  hogwash.  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  It."  Well,  he  at  least  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions — and  he  had  deep  convictions 
on  that  subject.  I  asked  him  to  explain  if 
he  would  and,  with  a  savage  gesture,  he 
yanked  his  Jvunper  up  and  pointed  to  two 
large  knots  on  his  ribs.  He  said,  "See,  Chap- 
lain. This  is  what  my  mother  did  for  me. 
She  gave  me  this  with  her  foot.  When  I 
was  6  years  old  she  knocked  me  down 
Shd  kicked  me  until  I  passed  out.  When 
you  talked  about  our  wonderful  heritage  and 
mother's  love  this  morning,  this  Is  what  I 
thought  of.  This  is  what  that  drunken  bum 
gave  to  me  to  remember." 

Now  this  shocks  us  a  little  bit,  doesn't  It? 
And  rightly  so  for  that  Is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  do  owe  a  great  debt  to  those 
mothers  who  by  their  devotion  to  their  fam- 
ilies, to  their  sons  and  daughters,  have  given 
the  world  something  that  causes  \ib  to  want 
to  stop  and  pay  our  tribute. 

Each  one  of  us  owes  a  debt  not  only  to 
our  mother  but  to  numerous  other  people  as 
well.  This  morning  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  at  least  a  couple  of  other  categories  where 
we  woxild  certainly  all  agree  that  we  owe 
debts  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Think  of  the  pioneers  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  realms.  Think  of  the  ease 
with  which  we  cross  the  continent  and  the 
oceans — even  circle  the  globe.  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  travel  for  any  distance 
was  seldom  undertaken  for  pleasure,  and 
often  it  was  extremely  hazardous.  Now 
many  people  in  their  Jobs  commute  from 
coast  to  coast  more  easily  than  our  fore- 
fathers made  the  trip  from  farm  to  county 
seat.  Think  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
Marconis.  the  Edisons,  the  Wrights,  the  Eln- 
stelns,  the  Comptons,  to  the  Pasteurs  and 
to  the  Salks. 

Now  move  into  another  area  of  thought. 
Just  think  of  the  great  debt  that  we  owe 
to  those  people  who  have  given  us  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Narrow  it  down,  if  you 
like,  to  one  person,  to  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
was  a  mathematician,  a  surveyor,  an  archi- 
tect, a  paleontologist,  a  lawyer,  a  philosopher, 
a  farmer,  an  Inventor.  Name  it  and  Jefferson 
was  it.  He  established  an  educational  sys- 
tem, he  built  a  great  university,  he  founded 
a  political  party,  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  had  a  hand  in  estab- 
lishing our  coinage  system.  He  invented  all 
kinds  of  things,  but  when  we  think  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  we  really  don't  think  of 
any  of  these.  Rather,  we  think  of  him  for 
his  contribution  to  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
In  this  land  today. 


And  of  whym  did  Jefferson  think?  Not 
too  long  before  his  death  he  said  that  his 
boyhood  teacher,  WUllam  Small,  was  the 
person  outside  his  ImmMlate  family,  to 
whom  he  owed  the  most.  To  Small  he  at- 
tributed the  principles  by  which  he  thought 
and  lived. 

Let's  think  In  another  area  tor  a  few 
moments  now.  Thlitk  of  those  people  who 
pioneered  In  giving  us  the  Holy  Bible.  We 
take  it  pretty  much  for  granted  when  one 
of  the  midshipmen  stands  at  the  lectern  each 
Sunday  and  reverently  reads  the  lesson  from 
the  Holy  Book.  And  yet,  a  little  more  than 
400  years  ago  It  was  a  crime  In  England  for 
the  layman  to  own  a  Bibjle  in  his  native 
tongue.  William  Tyndall,  In  his  drive  to  see 
the  people  of  England  have  a  Bible  which 
they  could  read,  was  forced  to  leave  In  exile, 
never  to  return.  However,  in  1525,  he  printed 
a  New  Testament  In  the  English  language 
and  thousands  of  copies  were  smuggled  to 
England.  Por  that  crime  he  was  put  to 
death.  Imagine,  for  the  crime  of  printing 
the  Bible  In  a  language  the  people  could 
read  and  understand  *  *  *  a  man  was  exe- 
cuted. Members  of  the  brigade  of  midship- 
men, friends,  the  next  time  you  pick  up  yoiir 
Bible,  Just  remember  those  people  of  yes- 
terday who  were  not  unwilling  to  die  that 
It  might  be  read. 

Then  think  also  If  you  will  of  the  debt 
that  we  owe  to  the  people  who  pioneered  In 
the  development  of  the  church.  Think  of 
Paxil  and  Luther,  Calvin  and  Wesley,  and  of 
all  those  who  literally  poxired  out  their 
strength  In  the  building  of  the  church.  I 
think  of  the  early  days  of  this  country  of 
ours  when  the  Gospel  was  carried  to  the 
frontiers  by  the  circuit  riders.  Did  you 
know  that  nxMt  of  them  were  dead  at  age 
35?  I  read  somewhere  that  the  average  cir- 
cuit rldo*  had  a  life  expectancy  of  something 
like  7  years.  It  was  a  hard  life  with  long 
hours  in  the  saddle  and  often  the  wet  ground 
for  a  bed.  Little  wonder  that  so  many  fell 
with  ths  fever  or  pneumonia.  Think  of  the 
debt  we  owe  those  who  were  willing  to  lay 
down  life  Itstif  to  iMlng  the  church  to  the 
people  where  they  were. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  the  greatest  debt 
we  owe  Is  not  to  our  mothers,  not  to  the 
people  who  have  paved  the  way  toward  the 
scientific  advances  that  we  enjoy,  not  even 
to  the  people  who  gave  us  the  Bible  and  the 
church.  But  our  greatest  d«bt  Is  owed  to  a 
person  who  stands  above  all,  even  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  You  know  and  I  know 
what  He  did  for  us.  Not  long  since,  we 
celebrated  the  season  of  Lent  and  then  the 
Joyousness  of  Easter.  Todayi^  let  va  remem- 
ber that  each  one  of  lis  can  pay  the  debt 
we  owe  to  Christ  only  by  doing  something 
for  Him  as  we  live  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  Alaskan  village  of  Unaleikleet  there 
Is  a  tombstone  with  this  Inscription:  "Rev. 
Alex  C.  Karlson,  b<»^  In  Sweden  In  1856, 
arrived  in  Unalakleet  1888,  died  January  15, 
1910,  when  he  arrived  In  this  village  there 
were  no  Christians,  when  he  died,  there  were 
no  heathen." 

Alex  Karlson  made  his  contribution  in  the 
pmjrment  of  his  debt  to  Christ  by  giving  his 
life.  Not  In  any  spectacular  way,  but  Jxist  by 
day-to-day  living  and  serving. 

What  about  you?  Does  your  life  have 
meaning,  are  you  paying  your  debt  to  other 
people  by  the  way  you  live?  Perhaps  you 
heard  of  the  little  gtrl  who  was  told  to  bring 
her  birth  certificate  to  school.  Her  parents 
gave  it  to  her,  with  stern  warnings  not  to 
lose  it,  but  when  she  got  to  school  It  was 
gone.  Her  teacher  saw  her  sitting  at  her 
desk  sobbing  and  asked  her  what  the  trouble 
was.  "I've  lost  my  excuse  for  being  born," 
she  said.  We  may  laugh,  but  there's  a  real 
truth  there  for  each  of  us.  Unless  we  are 
making  an  attempt  to  pay  the  debts  we  owe 
to  those  who  have  sacrlflced  for  us,  then  per- 
haps we  too  have  lost  our  excuse  for  Iselng 
born. 

Pay  your  debts.    Amen. 


Patent  Problems  of  Small  Batiness 
Inyentors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TDrNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1964 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  small  business  inventors 
and  patentees  in  attempting  to  obtain 
full  benefits  from  their  discoveries  and 
inventions  has  been  one  of  the  matters 
receiving  attention  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

It  develops  that  in  many  cases,  these 
inventors  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves against  infringement  because  of 
the  huge  costs  associated  with  patent 
litigation.  In  addition,  it  is  noted  that 
while  the  application  for  a  patent  is 
pending,  damages  for  infringement  are 
not  available  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
patent  applications  are  on  file  for  2  years 
or  more  before  the  patent  is  granted  or 
denied. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean.  Staff  Writer  Larry  Daughtrey 
tells  how  Mr.  Harry  Logue  and  other 
Teimessee  inventors  were  unable  to  over- 
come these  and  other  similar  problems. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Small     Invsntoss'     Woe — Bio     Enterprise 

Often    Mxtsclxs   In 

(By  Larry  Daughtrey) 

A  Shelbyvllle  Inventor  named  Harry  Logue 
found  last  fall  that  he  had  been  so  success- 
ful he  was  out  of  business. 

What  happened  to  Logue  Is  a  not  imcom- 
mon  example  of  circumstances  which  often 
turn  the  American  dream  of  making  a  better 
mousetrap  into  a  nightmare. 

The  complex  problem  he  represents  Is  one 
of  the  targets  of  President  Jc^nson's  war 
on  poverty,  and  its  solution  could  bring  a 
dramatic  revltallzatlon  of  American  initia- 
tive and  Industry. 

BtnLOS     MirSCLES 

Shortly  after  World  War  n.  Logue  was 
coaching  high  school  athletics.  He  came  up 
vrlth  the  idea  of  applying  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  overweighting  to  basketball. 

According  to  the  theory  of  overweighting, 
an  athlete — or  a  racehorse — is  given  a  heavier 
burden  than  he  will  carry  in  a  real  i)er- 
f  ormance.  This  builds  stronger  muscles  and 
results  in  a  better  performance. 

By  1953,  Logue  had  developed  a  heavy- 
weight basketball  which  dribbled  and  re- 
bounded like  a  normal  ball — but  it  was  twice 
as  heavy.  The  training  aid  won  praise  from 
such  coaches  as  Georgia  Tech's  Whack  Hyder 
and  Ohio  State's  Pred  Taylor. 
stuj:.   coaching 

Logue  had  no  Interest  In  making  or  selling 
the  basketbcdl  himself;  he  was  still  coaching 
In  .an  Atlanta  high  school. 

Por  the  next  9  years,  he  traveled  over  most 
of  the  United  States,  attempting  to  sell  the 
idea  to  a  sporting  goods  company.  No  one 
was  Interested. 

Pinally.  in  1962.  Logue  ordered  some  of  the 
balls  made  by  a  Japanese  Import  firm  to  his 
specifications. 

The  foreign  company  delivered  1.500  of  the 
balls  in  August  1962,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  Logue — operating  from  his  home  in 
Shelbyvllle — had  grossed  $42,000  on  the  sale 
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a  man  named  D.  L.  Gammlll. 
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to  raise  small    adves  away  from  their  milk- 


'piodudng  mothers.  The  meet  oommon 
method  was  to  feed  them  with  a  bucket,  a 
tlme-oons\unlng.  tiring  procedxire. 

For  many  yeturs,  people  have  tried  to  in- 
vent a  calf -feeding  machine,  but  none  of  the 
attempts  have  been  completely  successful. 

Oammlll  began  tinkering  and  came  up  with 
a  metal  tank  with  a  water  jacket,  a  sanitary 
p\nnp.  and  lengths  of  sanitary  rubber  hoeing, 
all  hocked  up  to  an  electric  Umlng  device. 

A   BBX  RINGS 

Bvery  6  hours,  automatically,  a  bell  rings  In 
Oammlll's  bam.  Small  calves  lunge  greedily 
to  the  front  of  their  f)en.  where  a  nipple  pro- 
trudes from  the  pipe.  For  15  minutes,  while 
the  bell  continues  to  ring,  the  calves  feed. 
When  the  bell  stops  ringing,  the  calves  back 
off.  Gammlll  can  be  far  away,  tending  to 
other  problems,  and  the  calves  grow  fat — and 
profitably. 

The  machine  has  none  of  the  flaws  of  other 
products  and  has  worked  successfully  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Gammlll  has  applied  for  a 
patent. 

He  believes  the  machine  can  be  sold  for 
less  than  |800.  and  that  profits  from  calves 
would  pay  the  farmer  his  investment  In  the 
first  year. 

LOCAL  PKOBLXMS 

Gammlll  woxild  also  like  to  see  the  device 
made  in  ShelbsrviUe  by  local  labor.  But  there 
are  problems  of  capital,  management,  adver- 
tising, and  distribution  which  would  have  to 
be  met  If  a  plant  is  set  up. 

Understandably,  banks  are  reluctant  to 
back  such  a  venture — particularly  when  a 
large  company  may  get  wind  of  Gammlll 's 
machine  and  make  a  similar  one. 

In  the  end.  QammiU  may  be  forced  to  sell 
his  product  to  a  northern  comp»any,  which 
would  make  the  machine  on  existing  equip- 
ment with  existing  employees — If  he  can  sell 
It  at  all. 

HASD  TO  niTD 

Kven  finding  a  company  which  might  be 
Interested  in  making  and  selling  a  caU-feed- 
Ing  machine  Is  something  like  the  needle  in 
the  haystack. 

Lt.  Gov.  James  Bomar,  an  attorney  who 
handles  problems  for  many  of  the  Shelby- 
vllle  Inventors,  points  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems they  face: 

"Plrst,  a  man  with  a  product  of  his  own 
that  he  wants  to  sell  must  have  sufficient 
capital  to  get  into  the  market.  The  process 
of  getting  a  patent  can  run  up  to  $600, 

"Second,  he  must  search  for  help  If  he 
wants  to  sell  the  Idea.  It's  not  easy  to  enlist 
a  manufacturer  to  go  into  a  new  idea.  Find- 
ing the  right  firm  Is  the  problem. 

"Third,  there  Is  no  assurance  of  any  protec- 
tion If  he  takes  the  Idea  to  a  company.  If  It 
wishes,  the  company  can  kick  the  man  out 
the  door  and  use  his  idea." 

Most  companies,  he  explains,  require  those 
presenting  Ideas  to  sign  a  release  stating  that 
nothing  they  reveal  to  the  company  is  In 
confidence.  This  protects  the  company  from 
false  claims  against  It. 

NOT  PATENTABLE 

In  addition,  Bomar  says,  many  Ideas  and 
products  which  would  find  a  ready  market 
are  not  patentable.  The  Inventor,  however, 
should  realize  some  profit  from  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  and  Ideas. 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  business  world  for 
a  clearing  house  for  Ideas,  a  place  where  in- 
ventors and  Interested  manufacturers  could 
get  together  for  their  mutual  benefit."  Bomar 
says. 

"If  such  a  clearing  house  could  be  set 
up  at  the  State  or  National  level,  it  would 
be 'a  place  to  start  for  the  man  who  comes 
up  with  a  good  idea." 

All  inventors  have  different  problems — 
and  Ideas  on  different  Ways  to  solve  them. 

For  example.  Oammlll  believes  a  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  agrlcxiltural  experiment 
station  could  help  prove  the  value  of  his  calf- 
feeding  machine. 


NO  mSTKIBUTOB 

A  Shelbyvllle  restaurant  operator.  Harley 
Morgan,  has  developed  three  varieties  o: 
salad  dressing.  Experience  In  stores  in  near- 
by towns  has  proved  the  product,  although 
nonpatentable.  will  sell. 

Morgan  can  organize,  manufacture  and 
package  his  products  with  no  trouble — his 
problem  is  finding  a  large  grocery  distributor 
willing  to  handle  tne  product. 

There  are  other  examples — although  less 
numerous — of  men  who  have  succeeded  in 
selling  their  ideas  and  setting  up  prosperous 
businesses. 

Several  years  ago  Bill  Witt  of  Shelbyvllle 
was  making  refrigeration  luilts  for  trucks. 
When  the  units  failed,  he  was  convinced  it 
was  not  because  of  a  fault  In  the  imlts,  but 
In  the  trucks. 

Witt  found  that  In  ordinary  truck  beds, 
water  condensed  between  the  walls,  prevent- 
ing proper  Insulation.  He  developed  a 
process  using  fiberglass  to  make  the  walls 
watertight  and  better  Insulated. 

SEVXN  KICPLOTXXS 

With  several  patents  pending.  Witt's 
formerly  one-man  operation  now  has  seven 
employees  aaid  prospects  are  good  for  a 
growing  local  Industry. 

In  KnoxvUle,  Elmer  O.  Thompson,  Jr., 
began  alone  In  1952  to  make  a  fishing  Iiu-e 
out  of  a  lump  of  lead,  a  hook,  and  a  tuft  of 
polar  bear  fur.     He  called  It  the  Doll  Fly. 

Thompson  says  he  lived  on  "beans  and 
potatoes  for  a  while." 

In  the  viciously  competitive  world  of  fish- 
ing tackle,  doeens  of  other  companies  began 
to  make  imitations  as  soon  as  the  Doll  Fly 
caught  fish. 

Although  he  wont  say  he  has  cornered 
the  polar  bear  hair  market,  Thompson  ad- 
mits thst  "we  get  our  share"  c*  the  hair, 
which  will  not  deteriorate  in  water.  This 
vital  Ingredient,  plus  what  Thompson  says 
Is  his  demand  for  q\iallty  In  nuinufaeturlng 
the  lure,  has  allowed  the  business  to  exist 
In  spite  of  Intltatlons. 

Thompson  Fishing  Tackle  Oo.  now  em- 
ploys 125  persons  making  about  1,300  pat- 
terns of  fishing  lures. 

U.S.  Representative  Jos  L.  Bvins,  of  Smlth- 
ville,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  said  last  week  the  committee 
is  probing  similar  problems  stemming  from 
the  patent  laws. 

"Recent  studies  point  out  that  In  some 
Industries  the  sources  of  Innovation  of  major 
economic  significance  have  come  primarily 
from  Independent  Inventors  and  small  firms," 
EviNs  said. 

ANTTPOVSSTT 

Sargent  Shriver.  head  of  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty,  pointed  out  In  his 
congressional  presentation  on  the  program 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  antlpoverty 
bill  would  help  meet  this  problem. 

The  bUl  will  "provide  new  employment  op- 
portunities— ^for  the  long-term  unemployed — 
by  encouraging  capital  Investment,  and  new 
opportunities  for  small  entrepreneius  by 
making  credit  available." 

The  bill  would  provide  $25  million  in  the 
first  year  as  loans  to  small  businessmen  and 
entrepreneurs. 

A  man  setting  up  a  business  In  depressed 
areas  would  be  entitled  to  up  to  $10,000  in 
Federal  locuis  for  each  chronically  unem- 
ployed person  the  plant  will  hire. 

Experience  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Agency  has  shown  that  tor  every  $3,600  in 
business  loans  a  new  Job  in  private  enter- 
prise has  been  created. 

LOCAL    KESOTTXCES 

"Most  of  the  locui  requests  will  come  from 
business  enterprises  based  on  local  nat\iral 
resouroes.  local  markets,  and '  local  labor," 
Shriver  noted. 

The  loan  program  Is  an  extension  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  poUcles,  with 
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money  being  made  available  to  some  who 
are  not  eligible  now  for  8BA  assistance. 

This  program  could  help  men  like  Logue, 
Oammlll,  Witt,  and  countless  others  who 
have  marketable  ideas  or  products — ^but  who 
lack  the  means  to  put  them  into  the  market- 
place. 

With  the  assistance  of  more  patent  law 
protection,  the  better  mousetrap  factory 
could  cut  significantly  Into  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  automation. 


Panaiiu:  Is  Riot  Diplomacy  Still  on  Tap? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH   CAkOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events  in  Panama 
diplomatic  history  was  the  recent  re- 
quest of  President  Chlarl  of  Panama  to 
raise  to  full  height  the  flag  of  that  coim- 
try  in  the  Canal  Zone  territory  at  the 
time  when  the  U.S.  flag  was  at  kalf-mast 
in  honor  of  the  late  General  MacArthur. 

This  action  and  current  radical  de- 
mands by  Panama  concerning  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  are  summarized  in  an  informa- 
tive news  article  in  the  April  13,  1964,  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  which 
speaks  out  in  support  of  our  citizens 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  article  follows: 

IB  Riot  Difloicact  Sttll  on  Tap? 

Has  the  Panamanian  strategy  of  blackmail 
by  public  disturbance  been  abandoned?  It 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  Is  evidence  that 
it  has  not. 

Last  week's  little  flag  incident  raises  this 
question,  and  also  makes  timely  speculation 
as  to  Just  what  Panama's  short-  and  long- 
term  aims  are. 

When  the  flags  In  the  U.S.  zone  (Panama's 
flies  there  alongside  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes) 
were  lowered  last  week  In  respect  to  the  late 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Panamanl&n  stu- 
dents descended  on  President  Roberto  Chiari 
and  threatened  to  stage  another  riot. 

They  said  they  wanted  no  honor  paid  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  with  Psutama's  flag  and 
would  pull  another  "demonstration"  \inlees 
the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  U.S.  zone  was 
hoisted  to  the  tc^  of  its  pole. 

So  President  Chlarl  obediently  protested 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
obUged  by  raising  Panama's  flag  to  full  staff, 
over  the  V3.  flag  flying  at  half  staff,  which 
is  against  regulations. 

There  are  varying  reports  as  to  who  was 
responsible,  although  the  reason  is  clear 
enough  why  we  obliged  President  Chlarl  and 
the  students  who  tell  him  what  to  do. 

Obviously,  it  was  done  to  avoid  another 
attack  and  melee  In  the  zone,  which  the 
Panamanians  would  claim  was  another  "ag- 
gression." 

At  first,  we  were  told  by  State  that  the 
flag  decision  was  a  "low  level"  one  in  the 
Department. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  phoned  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  headquarters  there  referred 
us  right  back  to  the  State  Department  We 
know  there  was  a  conference  at  the  State  De- 
partment about  it.  The  next  day,  the  State 
Department  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  that  it  was  the  Canal  Governor's  decision 
alone  to  oblige  I^^sident  Chiari. 

It  seems  an  odd  order  for  a  military  mnx 
to  make  on  his  own,  but  the  point  Isnt  •■ 


Important  as  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
Panama  still  seems  to  agree  with  his  unruly 
playmates  that  threatened  roughhouse  Is  the 
way  to  get  concessions  from  the  Americans. 

Our  retulers  can  Jtidge  the  boorlshneas  in- 
herent in  this  little  incident  when  we  ten 
them  that,  on  three  occasions  when  the 
Panamanians  wanted  their  zone  flag  flown  at 
half-staff,  the  UJ9.  Zone  command  lowered 
the  American  flag  to  half-staff,  too,  out,  of 
courtesy,  so  that  it  wouldn't  be  superior  to 
the  Panamanians'  flag. 

By  reading  Panamanian  newspapers  since 
the  January  riots,  and  watching  Panamanian 
behavior,  certain  fairly  soxmd  indications  can 
be  found  revealing  Panama's  short-  and 
long-term  plans. 

First,  of  course.  Is  more  money  from  tolls; 
as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  with  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  all  going  to  Panama's  politi- 
cal hierarchy. 

Second,  complete  economic  control  ovtx 
the  civilian  personnel  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
These  people  are  increasingly ^a  captive  mar- 
ket for  Panamanian  merchants;  but  the 
Panamanian  goal  is,  clearly,  100  percent  ex- 
clusive exploitation  of  their  bujrlng  power. 
But  this  is  a  short  term  goal,  which  leads 
us  to: 

Third,  ultimate  liquidation  of  all  Ameri- 
can civilian  personnel,  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  Jobs  all  goiilg  to  Panama- 
nians. The  number  of  Jobs  is  in  the  order 
of  10,t)00;  the  biggest  political  plimi  In  the 
country.  The  political  group  who  could  get 
hold  of  that  could  probably  stay  in  office 
forever. 

As  extra  added  dividend  would  go  to 
Panama  all  homes,  schoola,  public  services 
and  civilian  installations  built  by  the  United 
States. 

Proof  that  this  is  one  of  Panama's  most 
important  gocds  Ues  in  the  constant  drumfire 
of  criticism  aimed  at  the  "Zonlans"  in  the 
Panamanian  press,  and  the  collateral  pro- 
paganda planted  in  some  naive  UJ3,  re- 
port's. 

Zonlans  are  called  "studpld"  and  "stuffy," 
"stuck  up,"  and  "smug"  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward Panamanians.  Maybe  home  are,  but 
such  reasons  are  hardly  sufllclent  to  evoke 
sue  ha  violent  hate  campaign  of  which  they 
have  been  the  targets. 

ActxiaUy  they  seem  to  be  singularly  self 
controlled  and  quiet  group  of  people,  and 
the  only  reason  for  attacking  them  Is  to 
promote  friction  which  can  be  used  as  a  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  tent  back  to  the 
United  States  and  their  Jobs  and  homes 
turned  over  to  the  Panamanians  in  toto. 

Whether  the  United  States  wUI  agree  to 
this  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen;  but  you 
can  be  sure  the  point  will  come  up  whea 
treaty  talks  begin. 


The  35tli  AniuTersary  of  Ae  Jewish 
Ledcer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF  COKNKrnODT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  Jewish 
Ledger,  the  remarkable  newspaper  which 
serves  the  Jewish  community  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  paper  Is  remarkable  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  hut  most  pa^ilcularly  be- 
cause of  Its  editor.  Rabbi  Abraham  J. 
Feldman  of  West  Hartford.  Rabbi  Feld- 


man  has  been  the  Ledger's  editor  and 
guiding  light  since  it  was  founded. 
Regular  readers  find  in  its  columns  stim- 
ulating articles,  thoughtful  comments, 
and  a  flow  of  varied  reports  on  the  con- 
tributions Individuals  and  the  Jewish 
community  in  general  are  making  to  the 
growth,  prosperity,  and  cultural  im- 
provement of  Connecticut. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  the  Ledger's 
achievements  to  the  notice  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  salute  this  newspaper  and 
its  outstanding  editor  on  this  happy  oc- 
casion. 


China  Reports  Revealinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAUFOUOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  this  week  newsp€U)er  readers 
have  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  \ocik 
through  a  window  into  C(«imunist 
China.  A  group  of  Western  corresp<xid- 
ents  had  an  8-day  tour  of  the  coimtry 
and  a  two-part  report  of  their  visit  to 
Shanghai,  Pelping,  and  Hangchow  by 
Andrew  Wilson  of  the  London  Observer 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  May 
11  and  12. 

The  newsman  reported,  among  other 
things,  that  China  does  not  expect  to 
be  a  nuclear  power  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  but  is  industrializing  rapidly.  No 
signs  ot  discontent  or  poverty  endemic 
in  other  Asian  countries  were  seen. 

While  British  reporters  are  very  com-  ' 
petent,  I  regret  that  American  reporters 
were  not  able  to  accompany  their  flight 
and  makeoa  firsthand  report  directly  to 
their  American  readers.  It  is  in  our 
national  interest  f  (»■  us  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country  of  some  700 
million  people.  I  urge  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  new.  determined  effort 
for  a  travel  breakthrough  so  that  news- 
men, scholars,  scientists,  businessmen, 
churchmen,  and  others  can  visit  Com- 
munist China. 

The  sooner  we  establish  some  com- 
munication between  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation  and  the  world's  most 
populous  nation,  the  better  will  be  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  join  with  Senator  J.  W.  Polbricht  in 
his  view: 

The  Par  East  is  another  area  of  the  world 
in  which  American  policy  Is  handicapped  by 
the  divergence  of  old  msrths  and  new  reali- 
ties (March  25). 

I  also  join  with  Senator  Bob  Bartlett, 
of  Alaska,  who  said,  on  February  19: 

It  Is  Impyortant,  however,  in  our  Asian  pol- 
icies, that  we  strive  to  achieve  flexibility, 
flexibility  which  our  policies  in  recent  years 
have  failed  to  have.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  froeen  forever  with  a  rigid  policy 
hoary  with  age.  In  Asia  as  elsewhere  we 
must  be  willing  to  discuss  anjrthlng  with  any- 
body who  is  willing  to  discuss  in  a  rational 
and  responsible  manner.  We  are  the  great- 
est power  on  earth  and  we  have  no  need 
to  fear  Red  China  and  no  need  to  fear  nego- 
tOitlons. 
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SmCMOMSD    BT    CRXN    TI 

Later  there  were  visits  to  the  Oreat  Wall 
and  a  liing  tomb. 

Then  suddenly  we  were  summoned  to  an 
Interview  with  Chen  Yl.  Chou  En-lal's  deputy 
and  reportedly  Mao  Tst-tung's  succeeaor,  who 
now  rankes  as  China's  No.  3  leader.  It  was 
the  first  major  Interview  given  here  to  a 
group  of  non-Communist  Joxomallsts  In  15 
years  and  plainly  Intended  for  widest  publie- 
Ity. 

For  2  hours,  pxifflng  cigarettes  beneath 
carved  screens  and  flower  decorations, 
Chen — a  burly  genial  flgiire — painted  a  pU- 
ture  of  the  New  China. 

He  kept  returning  to  the  theme  of  peace- 
ful coexistence.  China,  be  said,  did  not  want 
satelUtes,  nor  did  she  want  to  be  a  satellite 
herself.  There  were  broad  opportunities  lor 
cultxiral  and  technical  exchanges  not  only 
with  Prance  but  with  other  Western  cotaa- 
trles. 

By  the  end  of  next  year  China  would  have 
repaid  her  last  debt  to  Russia;  she  covild  then 
concentrate  on  building  up  the  living  stand- 
ards of  her  people,  Chen  added. 

AL.ao  visrrxD  commune 

The  tour  given  us  by  the  Communist  Chi- 
neee Oovemment  included  a  visit  to  a  com- 
mune. Apparently  there  have  been  big 
changes  in  the  commune  system  but  no  re- 
laxation In  its  application.  I  visited  a  com- 
mune of  6,700  families  (28.000  people)  aear 
Shanghai. 

Fields  were  thick  with  com  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  accept  the  official  figure  of  a  67- 
percent  Increase  In  production  since  1967. 
There  was  a  flourishing  dairy  herd  and  a 
factory  using  homemade  machinery  to  make 
simple  tools. 

Offlclals  admitted,  however,  that  the  basic 
unit  was  no  longer  the  commune  itseif  but 
the  smaller  "production  brigade."  of  which 
there  were  36  In  this  commune.  The  brigade, 
equal  In  size  to  the  c^d  Chinese  village,  la 
reaponsible  for  organizing  "production 
teams" — in  this  commune  engaged  in  the 
fields,  the  dairy  farm,  the  workshop,  a  fer- 
tilizer plfuit.  and  fishing  the  local   river. 

It  was  obvious  that  as  a  result  of  early 
mistakes  the  unwieldy  organization  of  the 
coDununes  has  now  been  reduced  and  deci- 
sionmaking brought  nearer  to  the  soil. 

There  was  a  rudimentary  hoepital.  a  num- 
ber of  schools  and  a  store  full  of  dusty  lux- 
ury goods — radios,  toys,  patterned  cotton 
cloth  and  tinned  delicacies.  Conunune  mem- 
bers each  had  an  Individual  66-square-yard 
garden  plot  for  their  own  needs  and  said  all 
they  needed  to  spend  was  about  6  yen  (less 
than  93)   on  rice  each  month. 

Everybody  looked  healthy  and  happy  de- 
spite loudspeakers  which  6  hours  a  day  blared 
songs  like  "Socialism  Is  Good  for  You" 
"Everybody  Is  Praising  the  Peoples  Com- 
mimes'  Vegetables." 


Window  on  Pisping,  n — Western  Goods  Poua 
Out  or  China 

(By  Andrew  Wilson) 

London. — Conanunlst  China's  industry  has 
Increased  more  than  tenfold  since  the 
UberatlcMi. 

On  oxir  8-day-tovir  through  Pelplng. 
Shanghai,  and  Hangehow  we  saw  freely  on 
sale,  to  those  who  covUd  afford  them,  Chlnaaa 
imltatloDS  of  Leioa  and  RoUiflex  cameras, 
fountain  pens,  transistor  radios,  and  watches 
made  by  a  transplanted  Swiss  factory. 

Cathode  ray  tubea  are  being  mass  pre- 
dooad  in  ahangiial,  for  a  Russian-type  tele- 
Tlalan  aat  wltb  a  lO-lnch  sareen.  and  tha 
prwtotypa  9t  a  new  atx-cyllnder  oar,  the 
Pbeanix,  is  being  shown  at  an  Industrial  ez- 
hlbittoo  tliere. 


An  earlier  oar,  the  Red  Flag,  la  claimed  to 
be  m  production  but  Is  not  much  in  evidence. 

Toy  Cactorles  poor  out  models  ot  motor 
cars,  manhlna  guna,  Jaq>a  and  Amarloan- 
pattam  tanks,  apparently  for  the  southeast 
Asia  market. 

Mudt  of  this  production  finds  Its  exit 
through  Bong  Kong  whicb,  as  an  official  of 
the  Cbineea  Foreign  Ministry  lauglilngly  ad- 
mitted, practically  makes  mainland  China  a 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  for 
trade  purpoees. 

Production  of  capital  goods  Is  the  great 
enigma.  The  Shanghai  exhibition  included 
heavy  electrical  generating  equipment,  trac- 
tors, a  truck,  and  a  wide  range  of  electrical 
and  electronic  goods.  All  these  exhibits 
have  certainly  been  built  in  the  Peoples 
Republic,  but  are  they  actually  in  produc- 
tion? 

So  far  as  motor  vehldes  are  concerned. 
China  still  relies  overwhelmingly  on  recon- 
ditioned Russian  and  American  trucks.  But 
all  Pelplng  trolley  buses  are  domestically 
produced  and  China's  workshops  allegedly 
built  a  oomfortable  double-decker  train  on 
which  I  traveled  from  Hangohow  to  Shanghai. 

Before  wa  left  China,  our  travels  had 
thrown  light  on  other  aspects  of  the  "New 
China": 

Hotels :  Mostly  used  by  visiting  delegations, 
the  hotels  are  large  and  good.  Some  are  pre- 
Uberatlon,  taken  over  with  all  their  trappings, 
like  the  Shanghai  Peace  Hotel,  formerly 
the  Cathay.  Others  have  been  built  over- 
night to  quaint  architectural  plans. 

Nor  has  sodallan  dimmend  the  Chinese 
art  of  oooldng,  which  is  highly  regicxial  and 
qiMte  unlike  the  debased  Cantonese  cooking 
of  Chinese  restaurants  in  Eurc^w  and 
America. 

Every  hotel  has  a  visitors'  shop  full  of 
goods  beyond  the  pocket  of  ordinary  cttlcens. 
■npplng  Is  forbidden;  nobody  thinks  of  lock- 
ing up  valuables;  and  honesty  Is  carried  to 
extreme  lengths.  Our  departure  from 
Shanghai  was  delayed  15  minutes  whUe  a 
China  Intourlst  oflldal  sought  the  owner  of 
an  English  penny  left  in  one  of  the.  rooms. 

Shops:  Foreigners  can  buy  cheaply  in  the 
so-called  friendship  shops  open  to  anybody 
with  money.  But  even  Chinese  dty  work- 
ers— the  best  off — have  an  average  wage  of 
only  70  yen  a  month  (about  931  at  the  offi- 
cial  exchange  rate). 

Of  this  about  7  percent  goes  In  rent. 
Sugar  costs  the  equivalent  of  28  cents  a 
pound,  pork  about  43  cents,  fish  21  cents, 
eggs  28  cents  a  dozen,  cigarettes  21  cents  a 
pack.  Cereals,  most  meats,  fats,  and  sugar 
are  rationed.  Cakes,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
are  not. 

The  real  shortage  is^otton  cloth — rationed 
to  3  yards  a  year  for  €&ch  person.  Nowhere 
In  three  major  cities  or  In  the  countryside 
did  I  see  any  sign  of  malnutrition. 

"Luxury"  goods  are  poor  enough  by  West- 
ern standards  but  one  can  buy  a  fair  pair 
of  men's  shoes  for  the  equivalent  of  (8.40 
or  a  shirt  for  93.50. 

Working  conditions:  Workers  are  on  a  45- 
hour,  0-day  week  in  most  factories  and  a 
63-hour  week  in  the  ccMnmunes.  There  are 
no  vacations  aside  from  May  Day.  National 
Day.  and  five  other  "days" — though  work- 
ers separated  from  their  families  may  be 
given  a  fortnight's  leave  to  visit  them  each 
year  as  a  special  concession. 

Men  retire  from  work  at  60.  women  at  55, 
on  a  pension  of  up  to  70  percent  of  their 
wages.  A  factory  I  visited  at  Hangehow  gave 
4  hours'  "education"  each  week  after  work- 
ing hours  and  also  provided  health  and  so- 
cial services. 

Women :  They  earn  the  same  wages  as  men 
and  participate  In  everything.  Including  the 
armed  forcea.  But  there  are  signs  that  they 
are  tiring  of  their  etamal  blue  overalls.  In 
Shanghai,  which  tries  to  be  "with  it."  there's 
a  fashion  for  tightly  cut  slacks  and  pointed 
shoes.     Business   women   have  one   or   two 
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pretty  draeaaa  for  oadal  parttaa  and  thoaa 
in  ctmtaot  wltb  f orelgnara — ^Intowlat  Intar- 
pretcra  and  ao  on — manage  to  get  a  amart 
weekly  hairdo. 

Tha  quaatkm  now  la  what  tke  newly  ^en 
China  will  make  of  Waatam  vtattora.  and 
what  tha  Chineee  will  make  of  the  Weat.  On 
the  aircraft  returning  to  Karachi,  my  Chi- 
neee neighbor  looked  curiously  at  the  alga- 
rettaa  oifered  by  tha  Pakistan  airline,  em- 
bossed with  the  British  royal  arms. 

Karachi  Airport,  with  its  confusion  and 
emaciated  porters,  must  have  fulfilled  the 
textbook  picture  of  a  country  ripe  for  com- 
munism. Will  the  new  leaders  of  countries 
like  Pakistan  be  able  to  match  Chinese  polit- 
ical dedication,  order,  and  economic  self- 
discipline? 


Hob.  Georfc  H.  Mahoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TSNirasasai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
columnist.  William  S.  White,  has  wrltt«i 
a  beautiful  tribute  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon.  Gkorgk  H. 
Mahon — the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Congressman  Mahon  who  quietly  goes 
about  his  Job  in  an  efficient  manner  Is  bfr- 
ing  recognized  and  properly  so  as  one  of 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Confess.  He  Is  praised  not 
only  as  an  Indispensable  "nice  guy"  but 
a  gentleman  and  statesman. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this   article   in   the   Appendix   of    the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Aix  Nicx  OxTTS  DoK'T  Finish  Last 
(By  WnUam  S.  White) 
Not  even  in  politics  do  nice  guya  always 
finish  last.     For  distinguished  evidence  of 
this  there  la  Bepreaantative  OaoaoB  Mabom. 
of   Texaa.    who    has    Just    ascended    to    tha 
chairmanahip  of  the  Hoxise  Approprlatlana 
Committee  In  succession  to  the  late  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  Missouri. 

For  more  than  20  yecue  Mr.  Maron  has 
been  a  significant  Member  of  Congress.  For 
most  of  thaae  years  he  has  had  a  raaponslbla 
hand  In  tha  aUocatlon  of  countleas  bUUons 
of  dollars  and  a  critical  and  dacislva  role  in 
def  enaa  appropriations  alone  nmning  to  mora 
than  $460  bUlion. 

For  a  decade,  at  least,  he  has  been  among 
the  10  or  13  men  who  really  run  Congreaa, 
as  head  of  the  appropriations  subcommittee 
which  has  the  military  dlrecUy  in  Ito  charge. 
Now,  as  chairman  of  the  entire  committee, 
his  writ  runs  everywhere  and  he  la  unquea- 
tionably  among  the  topmost  six  of  Congreaa. 

DOES   ^OB   QUmxT 

In  spite  of  it  all.  he  has  been  Mr.  Anony- 
moua.  quietly  doing  his  Job,  bearing  a  stag- 
gering responsibility  for  the  military  safety 
of  this  Nation  and  Its  allies  aroimd  the  world, 
and  never  making  the  headlines.  Ask  tba 
first  six  people  you  meet  to  ten  you  who  la 
OxoKOx  Maron  and  from  all  six  you  will 
very  likely  get  the  reply:  "Who,  tndaad?" 

Mr.  Mahow,  a  taU.  shy.  reticent  and  aoft- 
spoken  man  of  89  who  at  a  glance  oovld  pass 
for  4B,  Is  a  leathery  product  of  waat  Texaa 
who  could  aaally  be  elCbar  the  feUow  la  tha 
white  hat  at-  the  black  hat  In  any  Dodfa  City 
of  television.  His  simple.  «ndama»dlng  de- 
meanor masks  one  of  tha  wisest  and  most 


sophlatleatad  minds  In  tha  United  Btataa  in 
tba  strategic  fundamentala  of  warfare  as  seen 
from  tba  xilttmately  controlling  vantage  point 
bald  by  auch  political  masters  of  all  high 
strategy. 

It  la  said  of  bim,  and  rightly  so,  that  he 
knows  the  byways  of  the  Pentagon  far  better 
than  any  Secretary  <a  Defense  we  have  aver 
had— beoausa  while  Secretarlea  coma  and  go 
Mr.  Mahon  haa  stayed  on  and  on. 

Still,  if  you  met  him  you  might  think 
him  a  reserved  country  schoolteacher  or,  pos- 
sibly, a  sedate  rancher  In  town  to  see  the 
banker  about  a  loan.  It  Is  the  Mahons  of 
Congress — the  quiet,  little-noticed,  deeply  re- 
sponsible men  who  are  content  with  the 
power  and  never  mind  the  pomp  and  publi- 
city— ^who  are  its  last  and  best  justification. 
Mr.  Mahon  Is  never  seen  at  the  glittering 
Washington  parties.  Celebrated  hostesses 
know  him  not.  Nor  Is  he  Invited  to  the  In- 
timate affairs  of  the  dlplocnatlc  and  bureau- 
cratic sets.  They,  too.  know  him  not.  And 
the  more  fools  they,  for  within  the  modest 
seven-gallon  stetson  he  wears  is  a  capcuilty 
for  real  decision  over  real  matters  a  hundred- 
fold greater  than  In  the  more  socially  ag. 
greesive  guests  who  are  In  the  curious  order 
of  things,  asked  In  his  stead. 
-  In  reality,  Mr.  Mahon  to,  say,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  is  about  what  a 
commanding  general  o^  an  Army  group  is  to 
an  aide  de  camp  wearing  his  shoulder  cord 
over  the  gilt  bars  of  a  second  lieutenant. 
But  recdlty  escapes  many  people  here — and 
thla  is  fine  with  such  as  Oaoscx  Mahon.  For 
they  have  the  work  to  do. 

JusirncATioN  or  facts 
Moreover,  the  Mahons  as  a  class,  and 
Gxoacx  Mabon  specifically,  are  also  the  last 
and  best  Justifications  of  the  very  two  con- 
gressional facte  of  life  now  under  the  widest 
attack  from  reformers:  The  seniority  sys- 
tem and  the  one-p<ui;y  system  believed  by 
many  to  be  so  notably  evil. 

But  for  the  seniority  system  mere  per- 
sonal, popularity  polls  and  log-rolling,  and 
not  the  hard  competence  that  can  only  come 
from  long  experience,  woiUd  choose  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  of  Congress.  And  but  for 
the  one-party  system,  with  all  its  faiUts,  men 
like  OxoEGz  Mahon  could  never  survive  long 
enough  to  reach  that  place  of  power  from 
which  the  Mahons  alone  are  able  to  dlsre- 
gard  the  little  local  pressures  and  passing 
hysterias  and  so  to  concentrate  on  the  great 
and  timeless  national  Issuw. 

At  this  point  they  are  In  fact  statesmen; 
and  only  politicians  some  of  the  time  and 
then  only  Incidentally.  They  are  nice  guya. 
yea;  but  they  are  aomething  far  more.  They 
are  Indispensable  guys. 
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no  Intention  of  supporting  a  law  that 
would  Impose  import  quotas  on  beef." 
Apparent^  the  adminlstratioD  will  take 
no  steps  to  upset  the  congressional  lead- 
ership strategy  referred  to  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal,  and  the  hard- 
pressed  llTestock  Industry  will  continue 
to  suffer  In  the  role  of  a  pawn  in  the  polit- 
ical chess  game: 

Washington  WHiBPxas 
The  White  House  has  no  Intention  of  sup- 
porting a  law  that  would  Impose  Import  quo- 
tas on  beef.  However,  to  appease  western 
Senators,  White  House  strategy  Is  said  to  be 
to  accept  passage  of  a  quota  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  bottle  up  the  measure  In  the 
House. 


More  OB  Beef  Imports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  bonnisota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Item 
appears  In  the  May  25  issue  of  U.S.  News 
tt  World  Report  which  bears  out  a  pre- 
diction which  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  last  month.  At  that  time 
I  referred  to  a  Farm  Journal  observation 
that  legislative  proposals  to  restrict  the 
imports  of  beef  would  be  acted  on  in  the 
Senate  only  to  be  lost  over  here  in  the 
House  during  the  adjournment  rush. 

Now  it  is  pointed  out  by  U.S.  News  ft 
World  Report  that  "the  White  House  has 


'^  Error  Upoo  Error 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ex- 
pressed accurately,  I  think,  the  opinions 
of  many  Americans  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  reading: 

EssoK  Upon  Eaaos 

Ten  years  almost  to  the  day  after  the  fall 
of  DIenblenphu,  Secretary  McNamara  la  In 
Salg<m— for  the  second  time  in  the  past 
couple  of  months.  Yet  no  matter  how  many 
high  officials  visit  Vietnam,  or  how  frequent- 
ly, nothing  gets  clarified.  Except,  that  Is,  the 
continuing  failure  of  U.a  policy. 

Though  the  conjimctlon  of  the  Secretary's 
trip  was  the  anniversary  of  the  French  defeat 
is  accidental.  It  could  be  unpleasantly  sym- 
bolic with  a  far  greater  force  than  the 
United  States  has  committed,  the  French 
fought  the  Communists  for  scHne  8  grisly 
years,  and  lost. 

Vietnam  was  then  divided  north  and 
south,  Korea-like,  but  unlike  Korea  the  bor- 
der was  fiuld  and  not  patrolled  by  large  con- 
tingents of  United  States  or  any  other 
troops.  The  Communists  predictably  made 
the  most  of  their  OM)ortimlty,  first  as  Infil- 
trators and  guerrilla  fighters;  now  they  are 
so  strong  they  can  and  do  attack  In  force. 

Today  the  French  wonder  aloud  how  the 
United  States  expects  to  win  at  the  rate  It  Is 
going.  They  are  not  the  only  ones;  American 
servicemen  and  reporters  have  long  been  say- 
ing we  are  losing  the  war.  U.S.  offlclals  are 
alternately  reassuring  and  gloomy. 

Part  of  the  official  attitude  appears  to  be 
that  we  are  not  supposed  to  win  In  a  formal 
sense:  only  help  the  South  Vietnamese  drive 
the  Communists  out  and  keep  them  out. 
But  even  this  limited  objective  keeps  going 
glimmering.  After  aU  the  Uja.-supported 
fighting,  the  Communists  are  said  to  be  In 
effective  control  of  sizable  and  Important 
parts  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  view  of  that.  It  Is  almost  Impoeslble  to 

figure  out  what  Is  the  U.S.  strategy.  If  any 

that  is,  bow  It  thinks  It  can  In  fact  drive 
tha  Communista  out  and  keep  them  out. 
Not  that  anyone  expecta  tha  Pentagon  to  re- 
veal Its  war  plans  In  detaU;  It  U  rather  that 
the  evidence  Indloatea  tha  lack  of  any  plan 
which  promisee  to  be  workable  against  the 
varied  and  suoceaaful  tactics  of  the  Commu- 
alats. 

Not  even  the  commitment  of  many  mora 
American  soldiers  or  the  bombing  of  Commu- 
nist  bases  in  tba  ztcvtb,  which  baa  been 
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IN  THE  HOUS] ;  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

JTond  \y.  May  18. 1964 
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SMAI.  .  BUSIHESS  week 


Johnson,  by  proclamation,  has 
as  Small  Business  Week. 


veek 


Nine  out  of  every  10  businesses  that  sup- 
ply the  needs  and  wants  of  the  Anxerlcan 
people  are  small  and  independently  owned 
and  operated. 

Our  cotm try's  4.6  million  small  businesses 
provide  about  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
goods  and  services. 

Small  business  creates  a  broad  source  of 
diversified  employment,  continuously  broad- 
ens the  tax  base  of  local  communities,  States 
and  the  Nation,  and  provides  consumers  with 
a  wide  choice  of  products. 

Small  business  preserves  economic  freedom 
through  competition,  stimulates  the  growth 
of  individual  Initiative,  generates  new  Ideas, 
develops  new  methods  and  new  products. 

In  short,  small  business  Is  the  vital  center 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

PASTNESS  IN  AMERICAN  FRZE  ENTERPKISE 

Congress  repeatedly  has  declared  that  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Pederal  Government  to 
encourage,  assist,  and  promote  small  busi- 
ness. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  your  Representative  is  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem requires  fresh  thinking  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  public  and  private  busi- 
ness. 

The  momentous  changes  in  our  economy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  there  must  be  a  constantly 
more  effective  private-public  partnership. 

Our  small  business  committee  membership 
has  always  sought  to  serve,  encourage,  and 
assist  American  small  business  in  the  hope 
that  in  due  coiuse  it  will  become  big  busi- 
ness. The  concept  of  our  conunlttee  Is  that 
what  is  good  for  small  business,  generally,  is 
good  for  all  business,  and  good  for  the  public 
at  large.  Oiir  conunlttee  Is  not  against  big 
business  as  such;  it  is  rather  pro  small  busi- 
ness. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch  can 
be — and  have  been — helpful  to  business. 
And  conversely,  business  can  be  helpful  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  com- 
ing forward  with  their  particular  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  solving  various  problems 
that  face  industries  and  Government. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  are  great  and 
increasingly  useful  arms  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, created  and  supported  by  Congress 
to  serve,  promote,  and  encoiu-age  all  segments 
of  the  business  community. 

A  feature  of  Small  Business  Week  will  be 
the  annual  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  of  the  SBA.  This 
Council  is  composed  of  leading  businessmen 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  small  firms 
in  their  localities.  The  regional  directors 
and  branch  managers  of  the  SBA  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  meeting  with  the  Advisory 
Council  members — a  meeting  which  symbol- 
izes, and  serves  to  advance  our  growing 
American  partnership  in  free  enterprise. 


Stop  Low  Ratin|[  the  Serviceman 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "A  Dangerous 
Trend — Ridiculing  the  Man  In  Uniform," 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lotnbardo,  VPW 
commander  in  chief,  appears  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  VFW  magazine. 


The  VFW  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  the  serviceman  tn  his  effort  to  obtain 
a  fair  pay  scale,  adequate  housing,  as- 
sured medical  care  for  dependents,  and 
protection  of  post  exchange  and  com- 
missary privileges.  The  VPW  renews 
their  pledge  of  support  to  those  in  the 
uniform  of  the  armed  services  and 
speaks  out  against  the  rash  of  Ixx^s, 
articles,  and  movies  that  are  holding 
the  serviceman  up  to  public  ridicule. 

The  article  follows: 

A  DaNGEBOUS  TBEND RmiCVLING  THE  MaN  IN 

UNirOKM 

(By  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  VPW  commander 
in  chief) 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  developments 
in  many  years  is  the  rash  of  books,  articles, 
and  movies  ridiculing  our  men  In  uniform. 
This  is  no  routine  probleaa. 

Rather  it  ts  something  that  strikes  to  the 
very  heart  of  o\ir  national  security. 

It  is  deeply  serious  because  it  has  the 
effect — whether  intended  or  not — of  holding 
the  serviceman  up  to  public  ridicule.  This, 
in  turn,  undermines  confidence  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Such  a  trend,  if  \mchecked, 
could  lead  only  to  disastrous  results.  But 
the  evil  effects  of  such  ridlc\illng  efforts  also 
have  a  damaging  effect  within  the  armed 
services  themselves. 

Highly  pubUciased.  widely  distributed 
books,  and  movies  adversely  reflecting  on 
those  who  are  serving  our  coiuitry  in  uni- 
form could  have  the  Insidious  effect  of 
lowering  military  morale.  Why  this  could 
happen  is  abundantly  obvious.  MUltary  es- 
prit and  morale  stem,  in  a  large  part,  from 
a  genuine  sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of 
military  men  in  the  task  they  are  performing. 
If  the  manner  in  which  they  are  doing  their 
job  Ls  ridiculed,  if  the  military  man  is  the 
subject  of  Jibes  and  innuendo,  both  as  to 
his  character  and  competence,  the  military 
man's  pride  in  the  service  he  la  pecformlng 
cannot  help  but  be  diminished. 

We  in  the  VFW  are  especially  resentful  and 
alarmed  over  this  umfortxinate  trend  In  books 
and  movies.  It  is  readily  understandable 
why  the  VFW  should  be  alert  to  this  develop- 
ment. After  all,  each  member  of  the  VFW 
has  seen  active  oversea  combat  service. 
Each  man  in  the  VPW  knows,  from  personal 
experience,  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
maintaining  high  morale  within  o\ir  services. 
We  know  that  a  sense  of  respect  and  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  our  citizenry  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  siistalning  a  serviceman's 
pride  in  his  profession.  ' 

But  this  present  rash  of  ridicule  of  the 
military  Is  nothing  new.  It  happened  before. 
One  of  the  things  that  contributed  most  to 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  antimUltary  attitude 
in  the  latter  years  between  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  It  was  during  the  period  of  the  late 
1920's  and  the  1930's  when  the  Western  World 
was  swept  by  a  false  belief  that  World  War  I 
was  the  last  war,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any 
more  wars.  During  this  same  period,  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  antimlUtary  writing,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  cast  military  men  In 
an  unfavorable  light.  Military  service  was 
ridiculed.  The  impression  was  created,  by 
so-called  literature,  that  only  the  "boobs" 
and  those  who  oouldn't  earn  a  living  any- 
where else  went  Into  uniform. 

Our  Nation,  and  the  free  world,  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  there  were  those  who 
were  insensitive  to  that  ridcule.  We  are  free 
today  because  there  were  those  like  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Oen.  George  Patton, 
Adm.'  BuU  Halsey,  Gen.  Bap  Arnold, 
and  Gen.  Archer  Vandergrlft — to  name  a 
few — who  had  tha  d«ep  sense  of  patriotism 
to  serve  dxuing  tlM**  lean  years.  They  bad 
to  hold  together  praetleally  skdetonlzed 
forces  so  that  we  would  have  the  base  for 
expansion  when  the  war  brcAe,  as  some  knew 
it  inevitably  would. 
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Our  Nation  is  indeed  fortunate  that  those 
leaders,  and  others  like  them,  were  un- 
moved by  the  satire  and  ridicule  to  which 
the  mlUtary  was  subjected  in  those  years 
between  the  wars. 

But,  it  was  this  same  satire  and  ridicule 
that  made  their  task  all  the  more  dUBcult, 
and  by  making  it  more  dllDcult,  ovir  Nation 
was  sadly  unprepared  for  the  war  when 
it  came.  In  some  ways  the  literary  barbs 
being  hurled  at  our  uniformed  men  today 
parallel    the    situation    in    the    1920*8    and 

igso's. 

But,  in  a  real  sense  our  situation  today 
Is  much  more  serious.  Today,  there  is  an 
active,  bitter,  and  bloody  struggle  between 
communism  and  the  free  world.  There  are 
brushflre  outbreaks  in  this  conflict  in  practi- 
cally every  portion  of  the  world.  Commu- 
nism has  leapfrogged  the  Atlantic  and  con- 
verted Cuba  into  a  base  for  exporting  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  the  Americas.  A 
continuing  and  bloody  conflict  is  being 
fought  in  South  Vietnam.  The  subcontinent 
of  India  is  being  menaced  again  by  Commu- 
nist subversion  from  the  north.  Commu- 
nism is  gaining  a  foothold  in  eastern  Africa 
and  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Th\is,  the  Mediterranean  world  is  menaced 
by  Red  subversion. 

All  of  which  illustrates  how  tremendous 
our  dependence  on  military  power  is  for 
survival  in  this  Communist-threatened 
world.  The  VFW  has  long  recognized  there 
is  only  one  language  that  Communists  un- 
derstand— the  language  of  power.  And,  when 
the  confidence  in  our  mUltary  leadership  is 
undermined,  then  so  is  the  effectiveness 
of  otu"  military  power  reduced. 

This  Isn't  to  say  that  military  men  are, 
as  a  group,  perfect.  But,  we  in  the  VFW 
know,  from  personal  experience,  and  observa- 
tion, that  those  who  hold  high  position  in 
our  military  organizations  are,  as  a  group, 
dedicated,  patriotic,  and  professionally  com- 
petent. They  have  achieved  their  high  rank 
through  years  of  able  service.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  be  shot  at  In  combat.  Many 
ciurry  battle  scars. 

Instead  of  satirizing  our  military  leaders, 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  occasionally  to 
recognize  what  our  Nation  owes  to  these  men. 
Those  in  high  conunand  carry  a  burden  of 
responsibiUty  unequaled  in  the  business 
world  today.  The  responslbUity  of  a  senior 
Air  Force  general,  a  Navy  fleet  commander, 
an  Army  corps  commander,  or  a  Marine 
landing  force  commander  Is  practically  In- 
calculable in  terms  of  dollars  and  Uvea.  No 
one  can  say  that  military  leaders  taXe  on  this 
bxirden  of  awesome  responsibility  simply  for 
the  pay  they  receive.  In  terms  of  their 
authority  and  responsibility  their  pay  is 
amazingly  low.  There  is  only  one  real  ex- 
planation for  why  they  carry  such  a  heavy 
burden — their  sense  of  duty.  It  is  the  code 
by  which  our  military  lives. 

Such  a  way  of  life,  such  Eidmirable  pur- 
pose, should  be  a  subject  of  literary  admira- 
tion, rather  than  pseudosopbisticated  criti- 
cism. 

But,  it  would,  indeed,  be  wrong  to  believe 
that  our  military  high  command  is  the  only 
target  of  this  outbreak  of  antimUltary  litera- 
ture. Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  leading  national 
news  magazine  carried  a  featured  article  on 
the  ROTC  system.  The  tenor  of  the  article 
was  one  of  pointing  ridicule  at  the  student 
who  was  taking  ROTC.  It  undoubtedly  left 
many  readers  with  the  impression  that  only 
a  real  "sap"  woiild  let  himself  be  induced 
into  taking  ROTC. 

It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  vis- 
ualize the  effect  of  such  an  article  on  the 
impressionistic  youth  looking  forward  to  en- 
rollment in  coUege.  A  student,  after  read- 
ing such  an  article,  woiild  understandably 
be  hesitant  in  signing  up  for  ROTC  (purses. 
Such  hesitancy  could  result,  on  a  nationwide 
•eale,  In  reducing  the  nimber  taking  ROTC. 
This  would  reduce,  in  turn,  the  number  com- 


pleting ROTC  and.  upon  graduation  from 
college,  being  commissioned  in  the  RegtUar 
forces  or  Reserve. 

As  the  VPW  has  long  recognized,  the  BXytc 
system  is,  perhaps,  even  more  important 
today  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past. 
Those  college  students  who  take  ROTC  are 
performing  a  patriotic  duty.  They  are,  while 
beneflting  from  the  educational  advantage 
of  our  Nation,  also  preparing  themselves  to 
be  better  able  to  help  defend  our  Nation. 

To  poke  fun,  to  satirize,  to  ridicule  those 
who  make  the  extra  effort,  through  ROTC,  to 
discbarge  their  obUgatlon  as  good  citizens 
is  equivalent  to  ridiculing,  satirizing,  and 
making  fim  of  patriotism,  duty,  and  good 
citizenship  itself. 

The  VFW  believes  that  our  Nation  must  be 
strong  to  stu'vive.  Military  power  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  the  strength  we  need. 
Thus,  the  VFW.  consisting  as  it  does  of 
overseas  combat  veterans,  resents  the  un- 
justified Eind  damaging  books  and  movies 
that  undermine  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  those  who  are  performing  the  indispens- 
able task  of  serving  in  ovu*  Armed  Forces. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  1964  Armed  Forces 
Day,  the  VPW  renews  its  pledge  of  support 
to  those  in  the  luiiform  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices. We  reafllrm  oiu*  respect  for  their  de- 
voted service  to  our  Nation  and  the  cause 
of  freedom.  We  promise  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  obtain  for  our  military  personnel 
a  fair  pay  scale,  adequate  housing,  assurance 
of  medical  care  for  their  dependents,  and 
protection  of  the  post  exchange  and  conunls- 
sary  system,  so  economically  necessary  to  our 
Armed  Forces. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  all  those 
serving  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  "thanks  for  wh&t 
,you  are  doing  for  our  Nation." 


Laatera  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   XASBACHUSXITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  BURKE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recip- 
ient of  the  annual  "Lantern  Award"  for 
1964  was  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  Daniel  P.  Poley.  This 
annual  award  is  presented  on  Patriots 
Day,  April  19,  1964,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  is  given  to  an  outstanding  American 
who  has  distinguished  himself  •  by  his 
patriotic  service  to  his  God  and  country. 
Prior  recipients  of  the  "Lantern  Award" 
are:  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Boston;  George  Meany,  president,  AFL- 
CIO;  His  Eminence  Prancls  Cardinal 
Spellman,  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York;  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director, 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Robert 
Kennedy,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  address  by  National  Commander 
Daniel  Poley,  presented  on  April  19, 1964, 
at  the  Patriots'  Day  Dinner  held  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON,  Mass. — ^The  high  houOT  conferred 
upon  me  tonight  is  one  that  I  cannot  claim 
for  myself  alone.  It  belongs  as  well  to  the 
more  than  3^  mUUon  American  Legion- 
naires, here  in  Massachusetts  and  across  the 


land,  who  are  Joined  together  in  dedicated 
service  to  God  and  covmtry.  I  accept  it. 
gratefully  and  humbly,  in  their  name. 

As  a  Mlnnesotan,  I  want  to  thank  you 
especially  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  In  your 
observance  of  Patriots  Day. 

The  sons  of  Massachusetts  whose  heroism 
we  commemorate  today  are  the  heroes  and 
benefactors  of  all  Americans.  They  dared 
to  live  and  die  for  their  God-given  right  te 
be  free.  They  gave  us  not  only  the  light  of 
their  wisdom  and  vision  but  also  the  legacy 
of  their  indomitable  faith  in  the  ideals  and 
institutions  of  freedom. 

I  believe  this  faith  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess is  our  most  precioiis  heritage.  In  no  part 
of  modem  America  are  its  roots  deeper  and 
its  thrust  stronger  than  here  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

How  else  could  you  have  produced,  in  our 
own  time,  a  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy?  I 
was  privileged  to  know  the  late  President,  to 
visit  him  in  the  White  House  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  and  to  pray  at  his  funeral. 
We  who  live  in  other  States  share  your  sor- 
row that  he  was  with  us  so  short  a  time; 
we  also  share  your  beUef  that  his  spirit 
will  inspire  and  sustain  us  alwajrs. 

The  Knights  of  Coliunbus  counts  within 
its  active  ranks  many  thousands  of  America's 
war  veterans.  (I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
that  number.)  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
noted  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
American  Legion  have  a  commxuiity  of  in- 
terest which  ranges  far  beyond  common 
memberships. 

The  Knights  of  Columbiu  is  a  mlUtant 
advocate  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  values 
which  underlie  meaningful  patriotism.  So 
IS  the  American  Legion. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  sought  to 
expose  and  frustrate  the  evil  design  of  com- 
munism since  that  con^iracy  first  appeared 
on  the  American  scene.  So  has  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  espouses  a  posi- 
tive, dynamic  Americanism  that  welcomes  in- 
dividual responsibility  as  the  partner  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  So  does  the  American 
Legion. 

We  cherish  these  mutual  objectives,  and 
we  can  take  pride  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
them.  And  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  aa 
knights  or  as  Am^-lcan  Legionnaires,  that 
our  task  is  far  from  done. 

Let  me  suggest,  briefly,  several  areas  where 
the  challenge  to  all  Amerlcaxis  is  both  cur- 
rent and  acute. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  basic.  In- 
volves our  concept  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  relationship  between  man  and 
God. 

The  patriots  of  two  centuries  ago  openly 
proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Divine  Being 
and  publicly  invoked  His  blessing  upon  the 
Nation  they  foimded.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  charter  of  oiir  freedom, 
identified  the  Creator  as  the  author  of  man's 
rights  and  equality  under  the  law.  In  the 
lives  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  the  Adams' 
and  their  contemporaries,  spiritual  values 
dominated  all  others. 

They  conceived  the  highest  purpose  of 
government  to  be  the  ordering  of  a  society 
in  which  man  might  twst  fulfiU  the  prom- 
ise of  his  Maker.  They  reoognlaed  that  Ub- 
erty  and  justice  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  meaningful  goals  only  in  the  light  of 
eternal  truths. 

Today,  we  have  drifted  away  from  these 
moorings.  Too  many  of  us  are  concerned 
less  about  what  is  right  and  wrong  and  more 
about  what  wUl  work.  We  have  permitted 
the  erosion  of  spiritual  values  to  the  point 
where  fre«Mom  of  religion  is  widely  taken  to 
mean  freedom  from  reUgion. 

There  are  those  who  sincerely  believe  that 
any  form  of  religious  exercises  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  prohibited  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  American 
Legion  rejects  that  view.     We  are  actively 
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America's  war  veterans  pray  for  peace. 
Because  we  are  veterans  we  understand,  per- 
haps better  than  most  people,  the  tragedy  of 
war.  But  we  also  know  that  the  surest  way 
to  invite  attack  is  to  flinch  before  a  resource- 
ful and  powerful  enemy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  rule  out 
hope  of  resolving  some  of  the  East- West  dif- 
ferences tlu-ough  negotiation.  It  may  be 
that  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  in  time  will 
produce  evidence  of  a  change  in  Soviet 
philosophy.  There  is  no  proof  of  that  change 
now.  and  we  would  be  foolish  to  anticipate  it. 

Whether  the  dispute  between  Red  China 
and  the  Kremlin  will  weaken  the  worldwide 
drive  of  communism  Is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  in  the  future.  The  present  fact 
is  that  Moscow  and  Pelplng  are  fighting  over 
how — not  whether — to  bury  us. 

If  the  situation  in  Cuba  Involved  only  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment, we  could  properly  treat  It  as  a 
nuisance.  The  fact  Is  that  Castro's  regime 
is  iinder  the  direct  control  of  Moscow, 
operates  as'  an  integral  arm  of  the  Red  con- 
spiracy, and  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  all  of  the  Americas. 

The  American  Legion  acknowledges  that 
we  should  negotiate  In  every  circumstance 
that  offers  the  chance  of  advancing  our 
national  interest.  We  Insist,  however,  that 
certain  Issues  are  not  negotiable — and  these 
Include  our  commitments  In  Berlin  and 
Vietnam  and  otu'  determination  to  break  the 
Communist  grip  on  Cuba. 

Dxiring  the  coming  months  these  and  other 
challenges  to  our  country  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  public  debate.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  each  of  you,  whatever  your  views, 
will  participate  fully  in  the  process.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear — and  everything  to 
gain — from  the  exercise  of  our  freedom  to 
speak  and  disagree  and  vote  on  the  problems 
that*concern  us  as  citizens. 

The  right  too  of  our  neighbor  to  dissent  Is 
the  essence  of  freedom.  Our  ability  to  rea- 
son out  our  problems,  to  honor  the  integrity 
of  others  even  if  we  attack  their  views,  to  be 
merciful  and  Jixst  in  our  dealings  with  all  of 
our  fellow  men — these,  too.  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  land  we  love. 

Let  us  resolve  to  live  up  to  that  heritage. 
Let  us  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  aspirations  of  the  patriots  we  salute 
today. 

I  repeat  let  us  resolve  to  live  up  to  that 
heritage,  mindful  of  what  our  late  President 
John  Kennedy  has  told  us,  "On  Earth,  Ood's 
work  must  truly  be  our  own." 


L.B  J.'t  Friead  From  tbe  Old  Frontier 
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An  old  friend  brmight  with  him  the  other 
day  the  salt  and  the  savor  of  an  earlier  Texas. 

J.  Prank  Dobie,  whose  many  books  give 
the  feel  and  the  color  of  that  earlier  Texas, 
has  known  the  Johnsons  for  many  years 
When  he  and  Mrs.  Dobie  setUed  into  the 
Lincoln  suite  there  was  a  neighborllness 
about  the  visit  that  that  other  President 
a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  felt  at 
home  with. 

Dobie  is  the  most-valued  kind  of  friend, 
one  who  tells  you  what  he  thinks  regardless 
of  position  or  power.  He  has  kept  his  roots 
deep  in  Texas  while  fighting  the  blight  of 
conformity  at  every  opportunity.  His  course, 
"Life  and  Literature  of  the  Southwest,"  was 
for  years  the  most' popular  coiu-se  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  If  the  mood  was  on 
htm  he  might  inveigh  against  the  dem- 
agoguery  of  Pappy  O'Daniel  or  the  iniquities 
of  racism. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  his  coiu'se  was  when 
he  sang  ballads  of  the  trail  in  his  cowboy 
baritone.  In  short,  he  was  a  unique  pro- 
fessor who  rejoiced  in  the  qualities  of 
uniqueness  that  had  made  Texas  great  and 
who  hated  to  see  them  sacrificed  to  the  con- 
formlty  of  money  and  power. 

Again  and  again  he  was  embattled  with 
university  officials,  legislators,  and  politicians. 
When  in  1938  the  imlveraity  opened  a  new 
27-8tory  office  buUdlng  he  said,  "It  looks 
like  a  toothpick  stuck  in  a  pie."  He  refused 
to  have  office  space  in  it. 

Dobie  Is  76  years  old  and  while  he  has 
mellowed  somewhat  the  fiash  of  the  old 
fire  is  there.  When  he  smiles  his  blue  eyes 
seem  to  light  up.  Keeping  pace  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  over  a  crowded  weekend,  he  speaks 
of  the  President  with  affection  and  con- 
cern. He  must  keep  something  In  reserve, 
he  told  him.  ha  must  not  use  himself  up  so. 
This  is  the  privllagad  counsel  of  one  who 
has  Imown  the  PreaidsBt  ser—  the  years 
and  who  unrtsrs»aads  the  yeasty,  impulsive 
drive  of  ambition  that  has  carried  him  so 
fJir. 

He  talks  about  his  new  book  coming  out 
In  the  fall,  called  "Cow  Pec^le."  They  didn't 
brag,  thoee  early  Texans,  he  says.  They  were 
quiet  people  releeting  tha  silence  and  the 
wide  horizons  of  f^>en  coiuitry.  This  Texas 
brag  stuff,  that  came  much  later. 

There  was  one  braggart,  a  rancher  named 
Shanghai  Pierce,  a  legendary  figure  when 
the  range  was  open.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
maverlcking  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
polite  name  for  cattle  nistling  and  he  came 
to  a  bad  end.  But  then  Pierce  was  from 
Rhode  Island,  so  he  hardly  counted  as  a 
Texan. 

"I  was  bom,"  Dobie  says,  "in  Live  Oak 
County  which  Is  between  the  Nueces  and 
tbe  Rio  Grande.  My  father  had  about  7,000 
acres.  All  around  us  were  places  with  fancy 
names  like  Buena  Vista. 

"I  asked  my  father  why  we  couldnt  have 
a  name  for  our  place.  'Son.'  he  said  to  me, 
'it  tsnt  big  snough.  Tou  can't  really  call 
thu  a  ranch.  It's  Just  a  placa  and  we  wont 
give  It  a  name.' " 
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America's  war  veterans  pray  for  peace. 
Because  we  are  veterans  we  understand,  per- 
haps better  than  most  people,  the  tragedy  of 
war.  But  we  also  know  that  the  sure.st  way 
to  invite  attack  is  to  filnch  before  a-  resource- 
ful and  powerful  enemy 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  must  rule  out 
hope  of  resolving  some  of  the  Ea.'^t-West  dif- 
ferences through  negotiation  It  may  be 
that  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  In  time  will 
produce  evidence  of  a  change  In  Soviet 
philosophy.  There  is  no  prcmf  of  that  change 
now,  and  we  would  be  foolish  to  anticipate  It 

Whether  the  dispute  between  Red  China 
and  the  Kremlin  will  weaken  the  worldwide 
drive  of  communism  Is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  In  the  future  The  present  fact 
is  that  Moscow  and  Pelplng  are  fighting  over 
how — not  whether — to  bury  us. 

If  the  situation  In  Cviba  Involved  only  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment, we  could  properly  treat  It  as  a 
nuisance.  The  fact  Is  that  Castro's  regime 
Is  under  the  direct  control  of  Moscow, 
operates  as'  an  Integral  arm  of  the  Red  con- 
spiracy, and  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  all  of   the   Americas 

"The  American  Legion  acknowledges  that 
we  should  negotiate  In  every  circumstance 
that  offers  the  chance  of  advancing  our 
national  Interest.  We  insist,  however,  that 
certain  Issues  are  not  negotlable-and  these 
include  our  commitments  in  Berlin  and 
Vietnam  and  our  determination  to  break  the 
Communist  grip  on  Cuba 

During  the  coming  months  these  and  other 
challenges  to  our  country  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  public  debate.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  each  of  you.  whatever  your  views, 
will  participate  fully  in  the  process  We 
have  nothing  to  fear — and  everything  to 
gain — from  the  exercise  of  our  freedom  to 
speak  and  disagree  and  vote  on  the  problems 
that  concern  us  as  citizens 

The  right  too  of  our  neighbor  to  dissent  Is 
the  essence  of  freedom.  Our  ability  to  rea- 
son out  our  problems,  to  honor  the  integrity 
of  others  even  if  we  attack  their  views,  to  be 
merciful  and  Just  in  our  dealings  with  all  of 
our  fellow  men — these,  too.  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  land  we  love 

Let  us  resolve  to  live  up  to  that  heritage 
Let  us  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fices Eind  aspirations  of  the  patriots  we  salute 
today. 

I  repeat  let  us  resolve  to  live  up  to  that 
heritage,  mindful  of  what  our  late  President 
John  Kennedy  has  told  us,  "On  Earth,  God's 
work  must  truly  be  oxir  own." 


L.B.J.'s  Friend  From  the  Old  Frontier 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  most  colorful  historian  and  story- 
teller of  the  Southwest  cattle  country, 
the  Honorable  J.  Prank  Dobie  and  his 
wife  "spent  a  spell"  with  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson.  FYank  Dobie  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  eminent  writer  in  his  field 
and  it  was  comforting  to  read  of  his  visit 
in  the  White  House.  Marquis  Childs  tells 
it  so  well  in  his  column  of  May  1,  1964, 
which  is  as  follows : 

L.B  J.'B  Paizin)  From  the  Old  Frontitk 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Under  the  Johnsons  as  under  the  Kennedys 
the  Wblte  House  Is  a  hospitable  place  with 
a  wide  range  of  visitors  coming  and  going. 


An  old   friend  brought  with  him  the  other 
day  the  salt  and  the  savor  of  an  earlier  Texas. 

J  FYank  Dobie,  whose  many  books  give 
the  feel  and  the  color  of  that  earlier  Texas, 
has  known  the  Johnsons  for  many  years 
When  he  and  Mrs.  Etoble  settled  Into  ti;e 
Lincoln  suite  there  was  a  nelghborllness 
about  the  visit  that  that  other  President 
a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  felt  at 
home  with 

Dobie  Is  the  most-valued  kind  of  friend, 
one  who  tells  you  what  he  thinks  regardless 
of  position  or  power.  He  has  kept  his  roots 
deep  in  Texas  while  fighting  the  blight  of 
conformity  at  every  opportunity.  His  course. 
"Life  and  Literature  of  the  Southwest."  was 
for  years  the  most'  popular  course  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  If  the  mood  was  on 
htm  he  might  inveigh  against  the  dem- 
agoguery  of  Pappy  O'Danlel  or  the  iniquities 
of  racism 

One  of  the  rewards  of  his  course  was  when 
he  sang  ballads  of  the  trail  In  his  cowboy 
baritone  In  short,  he  was  a  unique  pro- 
fessor who  rejoiced  in  the  qualities  <  f 
uniqueness  that  had  made  Texas  great  and 
who  hated  to  see  them  sacrificed  to  the  con- 
formity  of   money   and    p>ower. 

Again  and  again  he  was  embattled  with 
university  officials,  legislators,  and  politicians. 
When  in  1936  the  university  opened  a  new 
27-story  office  building  he  said,  "It  looks 
like  a  toothpick  stuck  In  a  pie."  He  refused 
to  have   office  si>ace   In   It. 

Dobie  is  75  years  old  and  while  he  has 
mellowed  somewhat  the  fiash  of  the  old 
fire  Is  there.  When  he  smiles  his  blue  eyes 
soem  to  light  up.  Keeping  pace  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  over  a  crowded  weekend,  he  speaks 
of  the  President  with  affection  and  con- 
cern.  He  must  keep  something  in  reserve, 
he  told  him,  he  must  not  use  himself  up  so 
This  Is  the  jM^Tlleged  counsel  of  one  who 
has  known  the  President  across  the  yciu-s 
and  who  urMl*rM»nds  the  yeasty,  impulsive 
drive  of  amWtlon  that  has  carried  him  so 
f&r. 

He  talks  about  his  new  book  coming  out 
In  the  fall,  called  "Cow  People."  They  didn't 
brag,  those  early  Texans,  he  says.  They  were 
quiet  people  reflecting  the  silence  and  the 
wide  horizons  of  open  country.  This  Texiis 
brag  stuff,  that  came  much  later. 

There  was  one  braggart,  a  rancher  named 
Shanghai  Pierce,  a  legendary  figure  when 
the  range  was  open.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
maverick Ing  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
polite  name  for  cattle  riistUng  and  he  came 
to  a  bad  end.  But  then  Pierce  was  from 
Rhode  Island,  so  he  hardly  counted  as  a 
Texan. 

"I  was  born,"  Dobie  says,  "In  Live  Oak 
County  which  Is  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  My  father  had  about  7,000 
acres.  All  around  us  were  places  with  fancy 
names  like  Buena  Vista. 

"I  asked  my  father  why  we  couldn't  have 
a  name  for  our  place.  'Son,'  he  said  to  me, 
'It  Isn't  big  enough.  You  can't  really  call 
this  a  ranch.  It's  Just  a  place  and  we  won't 
give  it  a  name.'  " 

Something  of  this  earlier  Texas  rubbed  off 
on  President  Johnson  even  though  he  was 
born  20  years  later  than  Dobie.  It  Is  a  home- 
spun quality  that  helps  to  explain  the  In- 
creasingly popular  hold  he  has  on  the  coim- 
try.  At  times  this  has  an  incredibly  corny 
look  as  It  comes  over  the  television  screen. 
But  the  origins  are  In  that  earlier  Texas — 
the  kind  of  hospitality  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Invitation  to  the  Dobles  to  come  to  the 
White  House,  "stay  a  month  if  you  can."  In 
the  range  country  no  visitor  ever  stayed  less 
than  3  or  4  weeks. 

Dobie  speaks  with  quiet  indignation  of 
what  he  says  was  a  last-minute  smear 
launched  against  his  friend.  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborotjgh,  running  in  the  Democratic 
primary  in  Texas  against  a  candidate  backed 
by  big  oil  and  certain  powerful  segments  of 
the  communications  and  entertainment  In- 
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dustry.  As  Dobie  sees  It,  the  primary  is  a 
test  of  whether  Texans  can  make  an  in- 
dependent choice  or  whether  conformity 
induced  by  the  techniques  of  a  controlled 
mass  media  will  dominate. 

We  live  In  another  America,  an  America 
that  has  changed  fantastically  since  Lincoln 
slept  in  the  big  rosewood  bed  with  Its  Vic- 
torian carving.  But  there  are  men  like 
Dobie  who  speak  with  courage  and  Independ- 
ence and  pride  out  of  that  other  day. 


Success  of  Urban  Renewal  in  Chicago 

EXTETJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Ruth  Moore  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  May  14. 1964: 

The  Cost  or  Urban   Renxwal?   Its  Paying 
Orr   roR    Chicago 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Urban  renewal  In  Chicago  Is  more  than 
doubling  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  areas 
It  is  rehabilitating  and  nearly  tripling  the 
tax  jrleld  from  them. 

The  city's  27  renewal  and  three  conserva- 
tion projects,  by  the  time  they  are  completed, 
will  have  raised  the  valuation  on  the  real 
estate  involved  from  an  original  »35,421,000 
to  •84,224,000.  an  Increase  of  more  than  $48 
million. 

And  the  tax  return  will  have  been  In- 
creased from  the  $2,657,000  the  areas  paid 
before  removal  began  to  $6,318,000.  This 
higher  tax  yield  will  pay  off  In  about  11  years 
the  millions  the  city  Is  putting  into  the 
program. 

ECONOMIC    STRENGTHENING 

D.  E.  Mackelmann,  deputy  commissioner  of 
urban  renewal  and  director  of  the  city's  com- 
munity renewal  program,  pointed  out 
Wednesday  that  there  are  three  main  objects 
to  urban  renewal. 

"The  first  Is  to  retain  and  Increase  the 
vitality  of  the  city,  the  second  Is  to  improve 
It  as  a  place  to  live,"  he  said.  "But  there 
Is  a  third  and  Important  asf>ect  of  renewal, 
and  that  is  the  economic  strengthening  of 
the  city." 

Cities  are  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult 
to  raise  money  for  necessary  metropolitan 
services.  Tax  rates  are  high  and  few  citizens 
demonstrate  any  willingness  for  them  to  go 
higher. 

If  the  wear  of  time  and  the  abuse  of  prop- 
erty, by  landlord  or  tenant,  decrease  values 
and  taxes  In  large  areas,  the  city  Is  caught 
in  a  financial  squeeze.  Income  goes  down 
in  large  sections  of  the  city  and  cannot  easily 
be  made  up  in  others. 

One  solution  Chicago  has  adopted  Is  to 
upgrade  the  slipping  areas.  The  aim  is  to 
change  them  from  a  burden  to  an  asset, 
thereby  strengthening  the  tax  base. 

EVIDENCE    or    StrcCESS 

Mackelmann  and  others  working  in  re- 
newal point  out  that  the  115-percent  Increase 
in  tax  yield  that  the  city  will  have  obtained 
in  the  renewal  and  conservation  areas  Is 
evidence  this  attempt  is  succeeding. 

Nonrenewal  areas  benefit  as  much  as  the 
rehabilitated  sections,  Mackelmann  empha- 
sized. Without  the  higher  income  from  the 
rehabilitation  areas,  others  would  have  to 
pay  more  taxes  or  do  with  less  service. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  renewal 


has  done  for  the  tax  base  in  some  key  areas : 
Before  renewal.  Lake  Maedows,  a  ioo-acre 
area  lying  along  the  lake  between  Slst  and 
35th.  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,381,000. 
Dilapidated  houses  were  razed,  and  the  land 
sold  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
which  built  high-rise  apartments  and  a 
shopping  center.  The  new  buildings  cover 
only  10  percent  of  the  land,  but  the  area 
now  has  a  valuation  of  $8,595,000. 

The  tax  yield  previously  was  $122,000.  It 
now  Is  $625,000.  (All  figures  based  on  1962 
tax  rates.) 

tax    yield    RISES 

On  the  West  Side  the  Roosevelt-Clinton 
area  before  clearance  was  a  mixture  of  worn- 
out  housing  and  Industry.  It  had  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $1,073,000  and  paid  a 
negligible  $53,000  In  taxes. 

Now  the  32  acres  are  filled  with  the  new 
plants  of  many  Industries.  If  this  land  had 
not  been  available  to  them,  many  would 
have  left  the  city. 

They  remained  and  not  only  furnish  Jobs 
for  many  Chlcagoans,  but  pay  $286,000  a 
year  In  taxes,  five  times  more  than  the  area 
paid  In  the  past.  The  assessed  valuation  Is 
$3,799,000. 

NORTH    SIDE    IMPROVED 

On  the  North  Side,  along  Clark  and  La 
Salle  between  Division  and  North  Avenue,  a 
mixture  of  slums,  shops  and  some  industry 
produced  two  unsightly  streets  and  menaced 
neighboring  areas  with  a  similar  decline. 
The  assessed  valuation  was  $2,895,000  and  the 
tax  yield  $151,000. 

Cleared  and  now  partly  rebuilt  with  the 
high-rise  apartments  and  townhouses  of 
Carl  Sandburg  VUlage,  the  area  Is  expected 
to  have  an  assessed  valuation  of  $15,295,000, 
five  times  what  it  was.  The  tax  yield  will  be 
about    $1,146,000,    seven    times    what    It   was. 

INCREASE  IN  TAX  TTELD 

Mackelmann  also  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
building of  North  Clark-La  Salle  stimulated 
a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  neighbor- 
ing area,  thereby  Increasing  the  tax  yield 
in  adjoining  streets. 

When  Chicago's  27  urban  redevelopment 
projects — those  In  which  most  of  the  area 
is  cleared — are  separated  from  the  conserva- 
tion projects,  the  increase  In  tax  yield  Is 
138  percent. 

In  the  conser\atlon  projects,  where  there 
Is  almost  never  more  than  20-percent  clear- 
ance and  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  other  80  percent  of  the  structures, 
the  tax  yield  will  be  Increased  about  82 
percent. 

Hyde  Park-Kenwood,  the  city's  first  big 
conservation  project,  demonstrates  what 
happens.  In  this  neso-ly  mile-square  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  city  spent  about 
$36,767,000  to  clear  dilapidated  buUdings 
pressing  In  uf)on  fine  homes,  shops  and 
institutions. 

VALUATION    CLIMBS 

The  money  also  went  to  Improve  the  street 
pattern  and  general  environment,  and  to 
make  space  for  the  necessary  expansion  of 
schools  and  such  Institutions  as  the  Chicago 
Child  Care  Society. 

Before  conservation  began,  the  taxable 
property  In  the  community  was  assessed  at 
$11,300,000.  and  taxes  of  $848,000.  When  the 
new  buildings  are  completed  on  the  cleared 
land,  the  assessed  valuation  will  go  up  to 
$14,500,000.  The^area  will  pay  the  city 
$1,088,000  a  year  in  taxes,  without  accounting 
for  what  private  rehabilitation  wUl  do. 

On  the  West  Side  a  conservation  project 
will  produce  an  even  larger  percentage  In- 
crease in  tax  yield.  In  Southeast  Englewood, 
a  residential  neighborhood  surrounding  sev- 
eral old  shopping  streets,  property  is  assessed 
at  the  low  figure  of  $1,737,000.  The  tax  bill 
comes  to  $130,000  a  year. 

When  dilapidated  buildings  have  been  re- 
moved and  the  upgrading  of  the  area  is  com- 


pleted, the  assessed  valuation  will  rise  to 
$5,900,000.  The  tax  yield  will  go  up  to  $443,- 
000.  an  Increase  of  240  percent.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Increase  will  come  from  new  buildings. 

NEAR    WEST    SmX    PROGRAM 

A  third  conservation  program,  on  the  Near 
West  Side,  a  residential  area  of  smaai  homes. 
wUl  have  a  net  project  cost  of  $12,589.00o! 
The  assessed  valuation  Is  $2,600,000.  When 
rebuilding  is  finished  the  valuaUon  will  rise 
to  $7,900,000.  The  tax  yield  to  the  city  will 
go  from  $187,000  to  $593,000.  an  Increase  of 
216  percent. 

Areas  of  small  homes,  even  relatively  ex- 
pensive" ones,  seldom  pay  their  own  way,  m 
more  than  their  own  way.  In  the  city. 
Schools  and  other  city  services  In  residential 
areas  tend  to  make  neighborhood  costs  fairly 
high. 

Highly  taxed  Industrial  property,  the  Loop, 
and  high-rise  apartments  yield  the  surplus 
that  pays  many  city  costs  and  makes  up  the 
deficits  in  residential  areas. 

Thus  when  renewal  halts  a  decline  In  tax 
yields  In  aging  areas  and  brings  In  more  taxes 
with  new  buUdlng.  the  city's  residential  areas 
benefit,  experts  said.  Residential  taxes  are 
not  being  Increased  by  renewal,  but  held 
down  by  renewal,  Mackelmann  noted. 


Will  Li«hU  Go  Off  in  the  Southland? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALXrOKVlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Will  Lights  Go  Off  in 
the  Southland?"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  5  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald-Examiner. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  extremely 
serious  situation  developing  in  the  Far 
Western  States  as  a  result  of  the  threat- 
ened shortage  of  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  system. 

This  water  shortage  also  extends  to  the 
supply  of  electric  power  and  thus  poses 
a  grave  problem  to  the  people  of  the 
booming  Southwest. 

The  immediate  problem  outlined  by  the 
Herald -Examiner  is  the  division  of  wa- 
ter between  Lake  Mead,  in  back  of  Hoo- 
ver Dam  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
and  Lake  Powell,  behind  the  recently 
completed  Glen  Canyon  Dam  serving  the 
upper  Colorado  River  States. 

We  in  California  firmly  believe,  as  the 
Herald-Examiner  has  well  stated,  that 
all  parties  should  faithfully  observe  the 
1962  agreement  to  maintain  a  minimum 
of  14.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  Lake 
Mead  (to  protect  the  prior  water  rights 
of  those  served  by  that  reservoir)  while 
Lake  Powell  was  gradually  being  built  up 
to  a  6.1  million  acre-feet  storage  capacity 
that  would  allow  the  beginning  of  power 
generation  there. 

And.  regardless  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  recent  announcement  to  the 
contrary,  we  will  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  assure  that  the  water  and  power 
rights  of  California  citizens  are  not  Jeop- 
ardized. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  the  i>eople 
of  the  Western  States  must  begin  to  look 
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for  additions  new  Muxces  of  future 
water  and  pcver  BappUeu  to  meet  the 
Increasing  deoands  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
pandlng  econc  my. 

The  fast-gr  iwlng  populatlcm  of  south- 
em  Calif omli  alone  is  expected  to  more 
than  triple  wl  hln  the  next  35  years,  and 
the  other  Stat  ss  are  experiencing  similar 
growth  patter  is. 

So.  althoug  1  the  respective  rights  of 
all  water  and  ]  ower  users  to  existing  sup- 
piles  must  b(  religiously  respected,  in 
relation  to  tte  region's  Increasing  re- 
quirements, t  tese  supiriies  constitute  a 
diminishing  ajset. 

We  must  b>gln  now  to  look  beyond 
our  present  lesources  to  consider  uti- 
lizing the  almost  imtanped  resources  of 
the  Padflc  Nirthwest,  western  Canada, 
and  Alaska  11  we  are  to  meet  o\ir  re- 
sponsibilities 1 3  proTlde  a  firm  economic 
base  for  our  c  illdren  and  our  children's 
children — so  Ipat  they  may  also  enjoy 
the  bright  prcfnise  of  America's  Golden 
West. 
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Metropolitan  Water  District  and 
Department  of  Water  and 
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The  decision  may  be  made  within  a  few 
days.  Unless  southern  CaUfomiana.  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  their  water 
and  power  experu  put  up  a  strong  enou^ 
fight,  the  southland  may  look  forward  to  a 
dimmer  and  drier  era. 


Our  ConstifaitioB :  Tbe  Tesple  of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1964 
national  high  school  oratorical  contest 
conducted  by  the  Americanism  division 
of  the  American  Legion  was  held  at 
Tampa,  Pla.,  on  April  16,  1964.  The  first 
place  winner  was  a  fine  young  man  from 
Wausau,  Wis.,  In  my  district.  David  B. 
Marth,  a  16-year-old  junior  at  Wausau 
Senior  High  School,  has  brought  credit 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  school  and 
his  State  and  has  set  a  fine  example  for 
high  school  students  around  the  coun- 
try. His  essay,  "Our  Constitution:  The 
Temple  of  Freedom,"  is  an  outstanding 
expression  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
great  principles  embodied  in  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  In  order  to  share 
this  essay  with  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to 
have  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

The  essay  follows: 
Oua  CoNsrmmoN:  The  Temple  of  Freedom 

(By  David  B.  Marth.  1021  Plumer  Street, 
Wausau,  WU.) 

"I  have  built  Thee  an  exalted  House,  a 
place  for  Thee  to  dwell  In  forever."  These 
were  the  wc«"ds  of  Solomon  In  answer  to  God's 
plea  to  build  a  temple.  Why  did  Solomon 
build  this  worshipping  place? 

In  Einclent  times,  the  temple  was  a  sanc- 
tuary for  all.  It  offered  seciuity,  peace,  and 
inspiration,  vital  to  the  protection  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  So  In  the  18th  century 
in  Philadelphia,  our  forefathers  built  a  politi- 
cal sanctuary  that  was  to  offer  freedom, 
peace,  and  security  for  177  years.  Carved  on 
the  cornerstone  were  these  words:  "The  Con- 
srtltutton  of  the  United  Statee— 1787  A.D.— 
Temple  of  Preedom." 

In  order  that  we  may  better  tmderstand 
the  principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
foimded,  let  us  mentally  reenact  the  con- 
struction of  our  temple  of  freedom. 

When  Solomon  started  his  tribute  to  God, 
he  first  laid  the  stones  to  form  a  foundation. 
A  strong  beginning  was  needed  for  firmness 
and  support.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
franvers  of  the  Constitution  oonstructed  a 
preamble,  a  statement  of  belief  on  which  all 
of  their  principles  were  based.  It  began: 
"We  the  people  •  •  •."  Notice  this  UtUe 
word  "vsre";  it  is  the  key  to  everything.  It 
did  not  say,  "We  the  kings  and  princes  of 
this  land";  nor  did  it  say,  "We  the  represen- 
tatives of  separate  statee,"  or  "We  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  one  true  rellgton,  whites 
or  blacks."  No,  It  said.  "We  the  people." 
meaning  all  the  people.  Thus,  the  new  tem- 
ple was  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  all  of  the 
people,  not  for  a  privileged  few. 

Second,  Solomon  constructed  huge  pil- 
lars of  equal  strength  on  which  the  temple 
depended  upon  for  Its  stability.  Bo  otir  con- 
stitutional forefathers  also  produced  strong 
pillars  for  their  temi^e.     The  first.  In  the 


form  of  artloU  1,  oreated  the  legislaUve 
department  which  was  to  make  the  laws; 
the  seoocMl  created  the  executive  department 
which  was  to  enforce  the  laws;  and  the  third 
created  the  Judicial  branch  which  was  to 
interpret  the  laws.  The  pillars  were  of  equal 
strength  so  that  one  might  »Mt^i»j»<>«  the  other. 
It  em.bodled  the  key  principle  of  "checks  and 
balances." 

A  strong  foundation  with  sturdy  pillars, 
however,  was  not  enough.  The  tempkle  bad 
to  be  enclosed  with  st\irdy  walls  that  would 
protect  it  from  storms  from  the  outside. 
Our  "constitutional  builders"  selected  mate- 
rials that  were  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  In 
the  form  of  the  first  10  amendmenta,  they 
gave  us  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Preedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly,  trial  by  Jury, 
and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  were  but  a 
few. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  temple  was  now 
completed.  Our  forefathers  were  now  ready 
to  furnish  It.  The  focal  point  was  a  magnifi- 
cent altar.  On  the  altar  were  burning  can- 
dles, each  representing  one  of  our  Nation's 
rich  values. 

To  this  altar  came  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  Why?  Let  us  In  reverence,  but  also 
loving  pride,  approach  the  altar  and  discover 
anew  the  values  symbolised  by  the  burning 
candles. 

The  first  candle  symbolized  "respect  for 
the  Individual."  Every  section  of  our  Con- 
stitution Is  designed  to  preserve  this  value. 
Mussolini  once  said:  "The  state  is  all;  man 
is  nothing."  The  burning  fiame  of  our  can- 
dle shouts  to  the  world  that  the  state  exists 
for  man,  man  not  for  the  state. 

The  second  candle  represents  the  principle 
of  "equality."  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
citizens  are  equal  in  ablUty  and  strength. 
It  does  mean  that  all  people,  regardless  of 
their  position  or  wealth,  should  have  eqvial- 
Ity  before  the  law.  We  have  not  always  lived 
up  to  this  ideal,  but  we  should  remember 
that  It  was  the  Supreme  Court,  created  by 
oiu-  Constitution,  that  ruled  that  segrega- 
tion In  the  schools  must  go. 

Tbe  third  candle  represents  the  principle 
of  "liberty."  The  fight  for  liberty  be^n 
many  years  ago.  The  fight  still  goes  on. 
Our  Constitution  is  our  shield  in  the  con- 
tinuous struggle  against  autocratic  power 
of  all  kinds. 

The  fourth  candle  represents  what  A.  A. 
Gray  and  others  have  called:  "Unity  in 
diversity."  Our  constitutional  fathers  de- 
signed a  government^ased  on  a  strong  sense 
of  uplty.  But  its  aims  were  "unity  In  diver- 
sity." Oiir  national  motto,  K  Pluribus  Unum 
(out  of  many,  one),  is  a  living  reality. 

These  biu^lng  candles  on  the  altar  in  our 
temple  of  freedom  reflected  a  sense  of  values 
based  on  a  deep  faith  regarding  the  nature  ot 
man.  Man  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cog 
In  a  machine  ruled  by  a  strutting  dictator; 
not  as  an  animal  ruled  by  blind  mob  passion, 
but  man  as  a  free  human  being  with  a  spark 
of  the  divine,  seeking  Ideals,  seeking  truth, 
seeking   freedom,    seeking  righteousness. 

Are  these  values  being  reflected  in  our 
coim try  today?  Eric  Severeid  has  said :  "The 
greatest  danger  facing  America  today  is  that 
of  'creeping  personal  corruption.'  The  great- 
est danger  of  'creeping  personal  corruption' 
Is  that  it  slowly  destroys  the  sense  of  cor- 
ruption. Where  there  Is  no  clear  knowledge 
of  what  Is  bad,  there  is  no  certainty  of  what 
ia  good.  Standards  may  be  chipped  away 
piece  by  piece,  and  we  do  not  recognize  what 
is  going  on.  Only  when  blasted  by  a  loud 
noise  do  we  pay  true  attention  and  Inspect 
the  inner  ramparts  of  the  fortress — the  walls 
known  as  values." 

Can  we  hear  such  loud  "blasts"  today? 
On  November  23,  1963,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  came 
a  blast  whose  noise  was  heard  round  the 
world;  our  President  had  been  assassinated. 
Whatever  the  motives  of  the  killer,  men  of 
all  political  faiths  agreed  that  hate-  played 
a  major  role.     Only  a  few  weeks  before  in 


the  same  State,  our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
had  been  spat  upon. 

Do  we  have  a  climate  of  hate  tn  some  sec- 
tions of  our  land  today?  As  we  prepare  to 
enter  a  presidential  camptUgn,  wUl  some  of 
us  take  part  in  "Hate  Johnson"  or  "Hate 
Goldwater"  campaigns  as  people  did  in  the 
"Hate  Kennedy  Campaigns?"  Coi6pare  the 
attitudes  of  some  people  today  with  our  oon- 
Btltutiooal  fathers.  HUtorlan  James  Beck 
said:  "They  were  a  group  of  gentlemen  of 
substance  and  honor  who  could  debate  for 
months  in  the  hot  summer  weather  without 
losing  their  tempers." 

Do  our  political  leaders  do  this  today? 
Can  you  do  It?  Are  our  standards  really  be- 
ing chipped  away?  James  Madlsoo  said  of 
oxiT  constitutional  fathers,  "There  never  was 
an  assembly  of  men  who  were  more  ptu^  in 
motives."  Pure  in  motives?  Does  this  char- 
acterize our  leaders  today?  Or  do  they  say, 
"How  much  Lb  in  this  for  me  and  mine?" 
Can  you  hear  the  noises  represented  by 
Bobby  Baker.  Billy  Sol  Estes.  and  Jimmy 
Hoffa?  George  Washington  said.  "Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  Just 
can  repair."  0\ir  forefathers  raised  this 
standard  for  us  in  the  form  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

High  in  the  dome  of  our  t^nple  is  an 
ancient  bell.  Listen  to  its  ringing  message: 
"Proclaiming  freedom  throughout  the 
land." 

In  the  words  of  John  Donne:  "Ask  not  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls — remember.  It  tolls  f<M* 
thee  and  for  me,"  for  it  is  "Otu-  Constitu- 
tion— our  temple  of  freedom." 
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Appalachian  Poorlioate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Palestine  Herald-Press  of 
Palestine.  Tex.  The  editorial  shows 
some  of  the  grassroots  thinking  in  Texas 
about  the  President's  political  poverty 
proposals. 

Appalachian   Poorhous* 

When  the  area  redevelopment  program  was 
set  up  its  proclaimed  purj)ose  was  to  elevate 
the  living  standards  of  depressed  areas 

West  Virginia,  with  its  hordes  of  out-of- 
work  miners,  was  the  Inspiration  for  ARA. 
When  the  program  went  Into  actiial  effect, 
however,  eager  Federal  handout  specialists 
found  that  much  larger  areas  of  the  country 
than  first  advertised  were  in  need  of  their 
soothing  potions.  And.  before  ARA  was  weU 
In  business,  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States  had  been  branded 
as  being  depressed. 

Federal  salesmen  of  the  handout  not  only 
offered  Federal  funds  to  all  these  vast  areas 
In  cases  they  threatened  them  with  poUtlcal 
reprisal  if  they  didn't  organize  under  ARA 
and  get  in  on  the  gravy  train. 

ARA  money  was  supposed  to  be  used  to 
help  in^ire  ^tahlishment  of  industries  In 
areas  of  high  ^unemployment,  and  that  was 
supposed  to  be  done  by  flnanclng  new  con- 
cerns whose  promoters  couldn't  break  tbe 
barrier  of  legitimate  financing.  But  about 
the  only  suooesses  scored  by  ARA  flnandng. 
at  least  as  far  as  we've  smq  from  here,  have 
been  in  pouring  funds  for  expansion  into 
established  concerns  which  could  have  bor- 
rowed money  from  a  bank. 


There  were  those  skeptics  who  believed  at 
first  that  the  ARA  program  was  a  political 
boondoggle.  The  same  skeptics,  plus  a  great 
many  others  who  have  seen  the  t-h'"E  In 
operation,  still  think  so. 

But  ARA,  for  all  its  faults  and  faUuras. 
was  a  piddling  boondoggling,  or  political, 
scheme  compared  with  President  Johnson's 
plan  for  relief  of  the  Appalachian  States. 

Taking  in  all  or  parts  of  10  States,  the 
President  proposes  to  spend  a  billion  dollars 
of  Federal  money — $228  million  as  a  starter 
right  now— to  rehabilitate  the  Appalachian 
area. 

Nobody,  It  seems,  has  ever  laid  out  this 
area  before,  at  least  not  in  the  scope  of  the 
President's  plans.  It  extends  from  Lake  Brie 
to  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

It  is  true  that  the  vast  strip  of  territory 
takes  in  some  depressed  mining  areas.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  area  embraces  the  in- 
dustrial heart  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
ARA  isn't  In  the  same  audacious  league  as 
Lyndon's  Appalachian  "poorhouse." 

In  that  poorho'ose  Is  all  but  a  corner  of 
Peimsylvanla,  a  hefty  part  of  Ohio,  all  of 
West  Virginia,  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia. 

If,  as  a  whole,  that  area  can  be  called 
depressed  and  In  need  of  Federal  funds,  then 
so  can  nearly  all  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  no  doubt  will  be,  if  Congress 
goes  along  with  the  Appalachian  scheme. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  President  at 
long  last  has  found  the  answer  to  a  problem 
that  has  perplexed  many  a  politician  before 
him — how  to  get  the  majority  of  the  entire 
Nation  beholden  to  the  great  white  father 
in  the  White  House,  whether  they  want  ta 
be  or  not.  Lo<A  out,  nationsd  bankruptcy, 
here  we  come. 


What  WiU  They  Censor  Next? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOI7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  in  the  Congress  have  been  alarmed 
and  shocked  in  recent  weeks  by  new 
evidence  of  the  growing  censorship 
which  is  being  imposed  on  this  Nation's 
military  leaders. 

Recently,  during  an  inquiry  which  the 
Committee  on  American  Services  is  con- 
ducting into  military  hospital  construc- 
tion policies,  a  senior  Defense  Depart- 
ment civilian  official  disclosed,  imder 
questioning,  that  he  had  deleted  mate- 
rial fnan  statements  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  committee  by  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

These  two  officers — the  senior  medical 
men  in  their  re;«)ective  services— -are  the 
professionals  on  whom  Congress  must 
rely  in  developing  health  programs  for 
Armed  Forces  families.  Yet,  we  wwe 
being  told,  in  effect,  that  we  could  not 
have  their  candid  views  unless  we  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  them  in  the 
questions  we  asked. 

As  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  such 
cttisorship  is  designed  to  blanket  the 
legislative  branch  in  total  darkness  and 
ignoraz>ce. 

Interestingly  enough,   the  statement 


of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  was 
not  censored.  But  the  statement  did 
not  escape  the  Pantagon's  blue-pencil 
field  marshal's  because  It  was  worded 
to  reflect  only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense viewpoint;  it  escaped  because  it 
did  not  reach  the  censor's  desk  imtfl  the 
day  after  the  cconmittee  had  protested 
the  censorship  imposed  on  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  and  had  served  notice  that 
these  two  officers  would  be  asked  to  tell 
what  had  been  deleted  from  their  state- 
ments. As  a  result,  the  Army  Surgeon 
General's  statement  was  allowed  to 
stand  as  he  wrote  it. 

In  other  words,  our  protest  helped  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  censor.  But  this 
is  only  an  Isolated  example,  and  Penta- 
gOTi  censorship  contipuee  to  flourish  and 
grow. 

ThQ  current  issue  of  the  Army-Navy- 
Air  Force  Journal  discloses  that  one  of 
the  Army's  distinguished  officers,  Lt. 
Gen.  Garrison  H.  Davidson,  who  retired 
on  May  1  as  commanding  general  of  the 
1st  Army,  is  the  latest  vloClm. 

General  Davidson  wrote  an  article 
which  is  mildly  critical  of  the  present 
program  of  reorganizing  Army  divisions 
under  the  so-called  ROAD  cwicept.  He 
said  the  new  ROAD  divisions  have  more 
flexibility  than  they  need,  that  they  were 
the  "product  of  a  crash  program"  which 
can  ill  afford  close  scrutiny. 

But  Instead  of  allowing  the  article  to 
be  printed,  with  perhaps  a  followup 
discussion  by  others  of  the  merits  or 
shortcomings  of  General  Davidson's 
views,  the  censors  killed  the  article  out- 
right. 

Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the 
mushrooming  Pentagon  phno6(H>hy:  "No 
thinking  allowed."  It  would  be  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  this  message  has  been 
printed  on  cards  to  hang  on  Pentagon 
walls. 

The  Journal  has  obtained  and  pub- 
lished General  Davidson's  coisored  ar- 
ticle, cwnmented  on  it  In  a  brief 
critique  by  Assistant  Editor  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin,  and  in  an  editorial.  I  believe 
all  Members  will  want  to  read  the  details, 
and  I  wish  to  include  them  in  the 
Record: 

Akmt  Censors  GKunxjaJB  ROAD  Dtvision 

Camcisic 
(By  Daniel  Z.  Henkin) 

The  Army  has  censco-ed.  on  policy  grounds 
alone,  the  critical  ccMnments  of  a  distin- 
guished lieutenant  general,  who  warns  that 
"the  ROAD  concept  reduces  once  proud  or- 
ganizations, steeped  in  tradition,  to  meanlne- 
less  entitles." 

The  text  of  the  article  by  Lt.  Gen.  Garri- 
son H.  "Gar"  Davidson,  onetime  West  Point 
Superintendent  and  1st  Army  commanding 
general  at  Governors  Island,  N.T.,  tmtU  he 
retired  May  1,  Is  published  in  fuU  on  page  10 
of  this  issue. 

The  disclosure  of  how  General  Davidson 
has  been  subjected  to  policy  censorship  coin- 
cides with  reports  that  Gen.  Thomas  S  Pow- 
er, retiring  Strategic  Air  Command  comman- 
der In  chief,  intends  to  publish,  after  he 
leaves  acttve  duty  later  this  year,  a  book  on 
strategic  air  power  that  previously  was 
banned  by  PentagCHi  censors. 

General  Davidson,  wfaose  notaMe  career 
includes  such  varied  aasigauienta  as  head 
footbaU  coach  at  Wea*  Po^bC  and  oaamandw 
of  the  crack  7th  Army  in  Oermang,  sa|a  the 
fleKlbUity  built  into  the  ROAD  dlvMon. 
whose  creation  was  pushed  hard  by  Secretary 
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]  roper  consideration,  a  very 

iiue^tlon  Is  posed  to  the   Indl- 

offerlng. 

to  persevere  in  order  to 

consideration    or    must    be 

of  discipline  and  remain 


<l  uty 


silent?  It  Is  quite  a  problem  for  the  individ- 
ual to  determine  which  duty  is  the  great- 
er— duty  to  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry  as 
mea8;ired  by  contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Military  Establishment,  or  duty 
to  established  authority  tn  the  interests  of 
discipline  and  morale." 

The  Oeneral  concludes : 

"Underlying  this  question  is  the  more  fun- 
damental problem  of  whether  it  is  poesible 
in  a  military  establishment,  without  sacri- 
ficing essential  discipline,  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  strength  the  freedoms  of  a 
democracy  offer.  In  my  opinion  it  Is.  But 
this  Is  not  always  done." 

Under  no  compuLslon  whatsoever  to 
knuckle  imder  to  Pentagon  censorship — ex- 
cept, as  always,  where  security  Is  Involved — 
J.  &  R.  will  continue,  as  was  exemplified  in 
our  comprehensive  report  on  congressional 
testimony  made  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover, 
in  recent  issues,  to  present  the  vlewspoints 
of  military  professionals  on  matters  that  are 
of  concern  to  our  Nation's  No.  l  problem: 
National  security. 

Gen.  "Gar"  Davidson's  Censored  Comments 
ON  Shortcomings  or  Army  ROAD  Dttision 

More  flexibility  than  ever  will  be  used  has 
been  built  into  the  ROAD  division.  This 
characteristic  has  been  bought  at  a  price 
of  heritage  and  tradition  the  Army  c^n  iU 
afford  to  pay. 

Its  predecessor,  the  pentomlc  division, 
was  billed  at  birth  as  the  modern  organiza- 
tion of  waging  ground  warfare.  Actually, 
it  was  an  expedient  born  of  the  demands  of 
the  moment.  Ground  commanders  every- 
where breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they 
were  no  longer  faced  with  the  grim  posslbll- 
ity  of  having  to  employ  it  in  combat. 

Now  we  have  a  new  concept — the  ROAD 
division.  It.  too,  is  the  product  of  a  crash 
program  that  would  not  withstand  well  an 
objective  review.  It  was  the  product  of  not 
too  many  weeks  of  limited  effort,  when  years 
and  a  broad  range  of  experience  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear.  Concern  would  be 
less  had  the  need  for  the  flexlbUity  sought 
been  demonstrated  at  least  by  objective 
analysis  if  not  by  test,  and  if  a  complete 
span  of  alternate  means  had  been  fully  and 
objectively  explored. 

Undoubtedly,  weaknesses  will  be  dis- 
covered and  corrected  as  they  are  revealed 
by  tests  and  experience.  Among  them  should 
be  the  degree  of  flexibility  provided. 

It  is  important  in  any  concept  to  maintain 
a  proper  balance  among  crlUcal  factors. 
Flexibility  has  always  been  an  important 
military  tenet.  The  increased  destructive 
power  of  modern  military  weapons  and 
the  greater  mobility  provided  by  present-day 
vehicles  accent  Its  Importance.  At  the  same 
time,  cohesion  of  effort  remains  a  critical  re- 
quirement for  tactical  success.  Flexibility 
for  fliexibllity's  sake  should  not  be  permitted 
to  detract  from  the  coordination  and  team- 
work essential  If  a  combat  unit  Is  to  reach 
its  maximum  effectiveness. 

Greater  flexibility  was  biillt  into  the 
armored  divisions  of  World  War  II  than  was 
normally  needed  or  \ised  at  battalion  leveL 
The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  attach- 
ments to  combat  commands  of  all  the  tank 
and  armored  infantry  battalions  of  nlne» 
armored  divisions  for  all  the  days  they  were 
in  combat  in  World  War  n : 


Percent  of  time  they  operated  to- 
gether (with  same  combat  com- 
mand) 


100  percent 

90  percent  or  more 
6fi  percent  or  more 
60  percent  or  more 


Percent  of  bat- 
tailona 


It  is  obvious  that  more  often  than  not, 
the  same  tank  and  armored  infantry  bat- 


talions operated  together  under  the  same 
combat  command.  This  situation  was  to  be 
expected,  for  mutual  ccmfldence  bom  of  suc- 
cessful experiences  shared  In  training  and 
in  combat  is  bovmd  to  provide  a  stronger 
human  bond  than  allegiance  to  a  theroetical 
concept. 

It  is  hTiman  nature  for  a  commander  to 
desire  to  fight  the  units  he  trains.  It  la 
even  more  rational  for  a  commander,  once 
having  successfully  commanded  certain 
units  in  combat,  and  for  subordinate  com- 
manders, once  having  fought  together  suc- 
cessfully, to  desire  to  keep  the  same  team 
In  order  to  retain  the  advantage  of  imder- 
standlng  and  confidence  established  up 
down,  and  laterally. 

One  effect  of  this  urge  for  extreme  flexl- 
blllty  is  the  Incongruous  situation  In  which 
there  are  11  different  mixes  of  battalions  in 
our  present  16-dlvlslon  groimd  force.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  variety  ever  will 
be  reqtiired.  It  Is  dlffic\ilt  enough  to  predict 
the  organization  required  for  a  single  cam- 
paign no  less  to  provide  beforehand  for  a 
number  of  particular  battles.  This  con- 
glomeration of  organizations  departs  from 
combat-tested  principles,  particularly  sim- 
plicity, and  complicates  doctrine  and  train- 
ing— all  in  the  name  of  flexibility. 

It  is  significant  that  other  military  powers 
were  reluctant  to  follow  our  lead  when  we 
went  to  the  pentomlc  concept.  They  pre- 
ferred to  stick  with  the  combat-tested  trian- 
gular concept.  Now  we  have  come  full  cycle 
and  are  back  with  a  triangular  organiza- 
tion ourselves. 

It  U  doubtful  if  any  coimtry  will  change 
to  accord  with  oiur  latest  idea.  HerlUge  and 
tradition  are  assets  that  are  too  priceless. 
In  the  wcHtls  of  General  MacArthur: 

They  are  a  rallying  point  to  build  cour- 
age when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to  regain 
faith  when  there  seems  little  cause  for  faith, 
to  create  hope  when  hope  becomes  forlorn. 

The  ROAD  concept  reduces  once  proud  or- 
ganizations, steeped  in  tradition,  to  mean- 
ingless entitles.  It  divorces  battalions  from 
traditional  regimental  allegiances,  confuses 
rights  to  the  symbols  of  past  accomplish- 
ments, and,  in  general,  obscures  heritage 
bought  with  blood  and  precious  lives. 

Let  us  hope  not  too  much  time  will  be 
lost  before  the  mistake  Is  discovered  and 
priceless  heritage  is  restored  to  the  Gary 
Owens,  the  Rocks  of  Chlckamauga,  the  De- 
vils in  Baggy  Pants,  and  our  many  other 
old  and  fine  organizations,  by  assigning  m- 
stead  of  attaching  battalions  to  brigades  and 
identifying  brigades  with  our  old  regiments. 

Flexibility  is  as  much  an  attitude  and  a 
state  of  mind  as  anything  else.  As  long  as 
an  assigned  battalion  is  capable  of  independ- 
ent action  and  the  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders  are  prepared  to  accept  detach- 
ment and  attachment,  all  the  flexibility  re- 
quired— even  on  the  modem  battlefield — can 
be  attained  without  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning traditional  relationshipe.  At  the 
same  time,  the  many  Important  dividends 
of  mutual  luiderstandlng,  confidence,  team- 
work, and  unit  pride  and  morale  will  not  be 
loet.  Much  more  effective  combat  organiza- 
tions are  bound  to  result. 

What  Wili,  Thit  Censor  Next? 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  report  by  J.  &  R. 
congressional  editor  of  how  the  Pentagon 
has  censored  congressional  testimony  of  the 
Surgeons  General,  there  comes  the  disquiet- 
ing disclosure  by  Assistant  Kdito-  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin  of  how  the  views  of  Lt.  Gen.  Garri- 
son H.  "Gar"  Davidson  criticizing  the  ROAD 
division  concept  were  bcmned  frcMn  publica- 
tion. What  a  sad  situation  It  is  that  mili- 
tary men.  in  a  free  eountry,  are  being  for- 
bidden to  express  their  thoughts  and  ideas. 
We  wonder  why  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
who  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  was  himself  a 
victim  of  such  "policy"  censorship,  does  not 
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protest  on  behalf  of  all  service  people.  Un- 
less corrective  action  is  taken,  the  degrading 
of  professional  military  thinking,  about 
which  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover  has  spoken 
so  eloquently  in  testimony  published  In  the 
last  three  Issues  of  this  publication,  wUl  con- 
tinue unchecked. 

The  so-called  "whiz  kid"  types  have  the 
opportunity  today  to  express  their  views,  and 
have  them  debated  in  public  forums.  This 
is  exactly  the  way  it  should  be.  What  an 
advantage  they  have  over  military  profes- 
sionals, who  are  under  orders  to  keep  quiet 
if  their  ideas  are  not  in  step  with  the  official 
word  in  Washington — whether  it's  hospital 
construction  policy  or  Army  division  orga- 
nization. 

We  salute  brave  men  like  General  David- 
son and  Admiral  Rlckover  who  exemplify 
dedication  and  courage  in  safeguarding  a 
precious  heritage  of  all  Americans:  the  right 
of  free  speech.  As  was  the  case  in  our 
editorial  last  week  assessing  the  controversial 
views  expressed  by  Admiral  Rlckover.  we  take 
no  position  on  whether  Oeneral  Davidson's 
views  are  right  or  wrong,  but  we  abhor  cen- 
sorship of  professional  mllltery  thinking  and 
expression. 
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They  are  as  follows : 
Smallxb     Businkss     Association     of     New 
ENtiLAND    Proposals    for    Congressional 
Action 


SmaUer  Bntbess  AssocUtion  of  New  Eng- 
luid  Pretentt  Proposals  for  Congres- 
sional Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  tennvsske 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Smaller  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  has  come  to 
Washington  to  present  their  annual  pro- 
posals for  congressional  action.  We  wel- 
come their  visits  and  their  carefully  con- 
sidered recommendations  as  reflecting 
the  views  and  thinking  of  a  fine  group  of 
businessmen.  It  is  by  the  people  cam- 
municating  with  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  that  we  are  better  enabled 
to  evaluate  their  needs  and  assist  them. 

These  meetings  have  focused  attention 
upon  some  of  the  more  serious  problems 
faced  by  small  business  and  have  been  a 
source  from  which  ideas  have  developed 
for  improving  the  economic  condition  of 
the  small  business  segment  ot  our  popu- 
lation. ? 

On  Thursday,  May  7.  1964,  we  again 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  spokesmen 
for  that  association  who  gave  us  the  ben- 
efit of  their  recommendations  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  considerable  interest  to 
small  businessmen  everywhere.  It  was 
emphasized  that  they  are  not  seeking 
special  privUeges  for  small  business  but 
only  equality  of  opportunity. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  association's  statement 
regarding  a  number  of  topics  which  merit 
wider  notice.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  these  portions  of  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England's  proposals  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcoko. 


introduction — PRESKNTKD       BT        RICHAXO       B. 
LXARNAXO,  BOrr,  DALTON  *  CHURCH,  BOSTON; 

PRXsmzNT  or   sbanx 

Gentlemen,  each  year  we  travel  to  Wash- 
ington to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  problems  of  «nall  business,  and  to  offer 
recommendations  for  their  solution.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
recommendations  for  congressional  action 
because  we  represent  a  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy that  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

In  our  presentations,  we  stress  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seek  special  privileges  for 
small  business,  but  only  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. We  try  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
small  business  and  to  develop  and  present 
constructive  suggestions,  rather  than  merely 
offering  negative  complaints  and  criticism. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  extremely  grati- 
fying to  discover  that  you  have  not  only 
given  us  courteous  and  attentive  hearings, 
but  that  you  have  carefully  considered  our 
proposals  and  have  taken  action  on  them. 
It  would  take  much  more  time  than  is  avail- 
able to  us  today  to  present  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  legislation  that  conforms  to  our 
recommendations,  but  we  could  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  acknowledging  a 
few  outstanding  examples. 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  1964  Revenue 
Act  reversed  and  reduced  cori>orate  normal 
and  surtax  rates,  a  major  p>oint  In  our  1963 
presentation.  The  provision  of  the  1962 
Revenue  Act,  which  permits  a  credit  against 
taxes  of  an  amount  of  up  to  7  percent  of  fixed 
assets,  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  to- 
ward the  encouragement  of  reinvested  capital 
that  we  have  advocated  for  many  years.  The 
replacement  af  the  Treasury  Department's 
long-obs<4eU  BuUettn  "F"  by  ruling  §3-21 
met,  in  part,  ova  request  for  faster  and  more 
fiexlbto  deprecUtlon.  LegislaUon  passed  in 
1958,  permitting  Installment  payments  of  the 
estate  tax  over  a  period  of  10  years,  made  it 
possible  for  many  small  businesses  to  avoid 
the  need  to  sell  control  to  pay  the  taxes  due 
on  the  estate  of  a  former  principal. 

Beginning  In  1947.  our  association  stressed 
the  need  for  more  adequate  financing  and 
advocated  the  development  of  long-term 
credit  and  equity  capital  sources  for  smaU 
business. 

In  1968.  Congress  passed  legislation  which 
established  a  system  of  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Corporations.  Although  the  SBIC's 
got  off  to  a  slow  start,  they  are  growing  in 
strength  and  niunbers  as  much  needed 
sources  of  long-term  credit  and  equity  cap- 
ItaL  They  are  also  having  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging regular  banking  circles  to  be  more 
recepUve  to  the  need  of  smaOl  business  for 
financial  assistance. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  n, 
SBANE  has  worked  for  a  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  We  supported  the 
establishment  of  SBA  and  anf  pleased  that 
it  has  been  continued  as  an  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness. The  SBA's  set-aside  program  has 
helped  many  small  manufacturers  and  we 
hope  that  it  wUl  be  extended  and  strength- 
ened. We  are  grateful  for  the  recognlUon 
of  small  business  by  Congress  through  estab- 
lishment and  continuation  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Small  Business  Committees  and  we 
have  repeatedly  gone  on  rMX>rd  in  favor  of 
making  them  standing  committees. 

We  are  proud  of  the  part  that  the  SmaU- 
er Business  Association  has  played  In  the 
recognition  of  small  biuiness  as  a  dynamic 
segment  of  our  society,  but  we  oould  not 
have  accompllahed   any   at  our   objectives 


unless  you  had  listened,  asked  questions, 
and  then  took  action  on  our  proposals.  Our 
relationship  has  certainly  been  a  splendid 
example  of  democracy-  in  action. 

Today,  we  offer  the  following  program  as  a 
partial  soluUon  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  limiting  the  vitality  and  growth 
of  small  business.  Our  proposals  cover  the 
following  areas:  "TaxaUcm,"  presented  by 
Henry  J.  Griswold.  attorney  and  CPA 
partner,  Lybrand,  Rose  &  Montgomery.' 
Boston;  and  "Procurement,"  p»-e6ented  by 
Paul  W.  Otto,  president.  United  Engineers. 
Inc.,  Boston.  The  simunary  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Laurence  K.  Hamilton,  president 
Technifax  Corp..  Holyoke,  Mass. 

In  its  1963  congressional  presentation. 
SBANE  proposed  reversal  of  the  corporate 
normal  tax  and  surtax  rates.  We  wish  to 
acknowledge  those  provisions  of  the  1964 
Revenue  Act  which  not  only  met  our  pro- 
posal, but  reduced  the  reversed  B\irtax  as 
well.  Before  the  new  act  was  passed,  this 
was  the  situation:  The  normal  tax  on  earn- 
ings up  to  $26,000  was  30  percent,  and  the 
sxirtax  on  earnings  above  that  amount  was 
22  percent.  This  year,  the  rates  are  reversed 
so  the  normal  tax  is  22  percent  and  Con- 
gress went  one  step  further  by  reducing  the 
reversed  surtax  rate  from  30  to  28  precent. 
Next  year,  the  sxirtax  will  drop  to  26  per- 
cent. The  lower  normal  tax  rate  provides 
tax  relief  that  smaU  businesses  need  to  sur- 
vive, and  the  reduction  in  the  total  tax 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  businesses  to 
retain  more  of  their  earnings  for  reinvest- 
ment in  modernization  and  growth.  All 
small  business  is  grateful  for  congressional 
recognition  of  its  nSeds  in  this  manner. 

This  year.  SBANE  offers  the  following  pro- 
gram as  a  partial  solution  to  other  tax  prob- 
lems of  small  firms. 

1.  CAsar  back  or  fokward  or  surtax  credits 
Our  present  tax  struoture  penalizes  imtaii 
businesses  when  their  aamtegs  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Because  their  producU 
ahd  services  normally  are  not  weH-dlveral- 
fied.  they  are  SKtremaly  susosptJble  to  the 
ups  and  downs  ef  the  marketplace.  As  a 
result,  their  earnings  may  exceed  $26,000  one 
year  and  be  nonexistent  the  next.  Under 
the  current  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode.  serious  Inequities  are 
common. 

As  an  example,  let's  take  the  case  of  two 
companies  that  we  shall  call  company  A  and 
company  B.  In  1964.  company  A  has  no 
earnings,  or  suffers  a  loss,  so  it  pays  no  tax. 
In  1966.  however,  it  has  an  extremely  good 
year,  earning  $50,000.  So  It  is  subject  to  the 
surtax,  as  well  as  the  normal  tax,  paying  a 
total  tax  of  $17,600.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pany B  earns  $25,000  in  each  year,  so  It  pays 
the  normal  tax  only.  Please  note  that,  al- 
though the  two  companies'  earnings  are 
Identical  for  the  2-year  pwlod.  company  A 
is  penalized  by  a  tax  Inequity  of  $«,500 — 
59  percent  more  than  company  B  pays. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  allow  a 
carryback  and  a  carryforward  of  operating 
losses.  We  propose  that  the  code  be  amended 
to  permit  small  business  to  average  this  un- 
used surtax  credits,  through  a  carryback  for 
3  years  and  a  cany  forward  for  5  years. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, here  is  how  company  A  would  com- 
pute its  tax.  From  its  1905  earnings  of  $50,- 
000,  it  could  deduct  its  unused  1964  surtax 
credit  of  $25,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $26,- 
000,  on  v^ich  it  would  pay  a  normal  tax' 
only  of  $11,000,  the  same  as  the  tax  for  com-, 
pany  B. 

Fair  enough,  isn't  it?  We  urge  your  serious 
consideration  of  this  proposal.  , 

S.   INCaSASX  THX   DTOMCZ   KXnCFTXD  rSOM   THK 
SURTAX  TO  SSO.OOO 

In  1941,  Congress  recognised  the  need  of 
small  business  to  retain  suffldent  earnings 
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has  not  been  changed  since 

effective  on  January  1,  1942, 
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that    Congress    reaffirm    Its 

of  the  needs  of  small  business 

the     effects     of     Inflation, 

Increase  In  the  surtax  exemption 
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is  no  longer  true.    The  indus- 
of  Western  Europe  &nd  Japan 
our  own,  while  their  wage 
friction  of  those  we  pay.    Foreign 
>mlzing  Its  plant  and  equip- 
;han  American  manufacturers. 
K  Ingdom  Is  now  investing  16  per- 
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/.  Strengthen  SB  A  aet-aaidea  and  breakouts 

In  the  7-month  period  of  July  1963 
through  January  1964.  approximately  27.000 
prime  contracts,  amounting  to  $876,700  were 
set  aside  for  small  business. 

In  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
approximately  30.000  prime  contracts,  with 
a  value  of  approximately  $867  million  were 
set  aside.  Obviously,  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  set-asides  in  the  past 
year.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  set-aside 
program,  which  reached  a  peak  of  $1.2  bUlion 
in  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1962,  has  leveled 
off,  and  it  is  cause  for  considerable  concern. 
In  military  construction,  set-asides  are  hold- 
ing their  own  on  the  same  dollar  level  as  last 
year  (47.8  percent  of  $12  billion  total  award) . 
but  considerable  pressure  Is  mounting  to 
eliminate  all  set-asides  In  this  area. 

Here  Is  the  trend  of  Oovemment  procure- 
ment and  the  share  that  small  business  has 
been  receiving.  In  1957,  It  received  almost 
20  percent,  but  its  share  has  been  dropping 
ever  since,  reaching  a  low  of  less  than  16 
percent  in  1963.  Set-asides  must  be 
strengthened  to  stop  this  shrinkage. 

In  addition,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
the  'breakout"  procedure,  as  authorized 
be  encouraged  to  its  full  potential.  Small 
b\isines8  opportunities  can  be  substantially 
Increased  by  "breaklngout"  of  the  larger 
contracts,  which  are  not  susceptible  to  small 
business  bidding,  those  elements  which  are 
suited  to  small  business  participation.  Such 
"breakouts"  should  be  restricted  to  small 
business  competitive  bidding.  Both  the  set- 
aside  and  "breakout"  programs,  however, 
can  only  be  as  successful  as  the  ability  of 
8BA  to  review,  effectively,  highly  technical 
bid  invitations.  SBA  needs  more  personnel 
who  have  a  strong,  private  Industry,  technical 
background,  because  the  complexity  of  pro- 
cxu'ement  is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
and  the  small  businessman  needs  more  capa- 
ble representation  at  the  time  the  set-asldes 
and  "teeakouts"  are  determined. 

2.  Provide  incentives  for  subcontracting 

One  hundred  contractors  now  receive  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  Department  of 
Defense  prime  contracts  for  $10,000  or  more. 
Yet  300,000  smaU  manufacturers  receive  only 
about  17  percent.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  all  Govemnxent  procurement  Is  in  defense 
contracts.  Is  it  any  wonder,  in  spite  of  a 
booming  economy,  that  there  are  19,000 
less  small  manufacturers  in  business  today 
than  there  were  in  1957? 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  large  cor- 
porations are  beet  equipped  to  handle  large 
defense  conta-acts.  If  small  business  is  to 
grow,  however.  It  must  obtain  a  Increasing 
amotint  of  subcontracts.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  In  providing  Incentives  for 
subcontracting  by  the  recent  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  3-808.5,  page 
367,  which  takes  into  accoimt  weighted 
guidelines.  It  does  not  provide  enough  in- 
centives, however,  to  Increase  subcontracting 
to  the  level  which  Is  essential  for  small  busi- 
ness. The  situation  Is  worsening  since  the 
President's  ciitback  program  was  put  Into  ef- 
fect, because,  in  the  face  of  reduced  contract 
awards,  large  prime  contractors  are  retain- 
ing as  much  work  as  possible  in  their  own 
plants  to  keep  their  facilities  and  employees 
occupied.  We  recommend  that  the  ASPR 
change  be  studied  fvuther,  in  the  light  of  ac- 
tual experience,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
better  incentives.  Competitive  bidding  by 
small  businesses  on  subcontracted  items 
should  produce  lower  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  will  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  the  incentives. 

3.  Additional  protection  for  small  sub- 
contractors 

We  urge  that  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations  provide  prompt  reimburse- 
ment of  small  subcontractors,  as  well  as 
Judicious  settlement- of  disputes,  by  assign- 
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Ing  the  responsibUity  for  setUement  and  re- 
imbursement to  the  contracting  officer.    He 
is  completely  familiar  with  the  situation  and 
could  take  prompt,  unbiased  action,  whereas 
small    subcontractors    must    now    rely    on 
the  counsel  of  an  attorney  who  Is  usually 
not   sufflcienUy   acquainted    with    technical 
considerations  and  procurement  regulations. 
4.  Revise  patent  policy 
Many  sovu-ces  of  resefu-ch  and  development 
capability    are    dlscoiu-aged    by    the    patent 
policy    changes    recenUy    stated    In    ASPR, 
which  now  give  the  authority  of  determin- 
ing the  patent  rights  of  an  R.  &  D.  con- 
tractor  to   the   contracting   officer,   who.   in 
turn,  is  given  gviidelines  to  make  his  deter- 
mination.     The    traditional    patent    policy, 
wherein  the  Government  retained  the  non- 
exclusive right  to  use,  on  a  royalty-free  basis, 
patents  developed  under  Government  con- 
tracts, while  the  contractor  took  title  to  the 
patents  and  the  right  to  develop  them  com- 
mercially, has.  In  effect,  been  voided  by  these 
changes.     In  developing  patentable  products 
and  procedures,  the  R.  &  D.  contractor  calls 
upon  his  entire  reservoir  of  knowledge,  much 
of  which  is  exclusively  his.    For  this  reason. 
It  Is  unfair  for  the  Government  to  take  title 
to  the  patents,  and  then  make  available  to 
other  firms  the  fnilts  of  years  of  research  ex- 
pended by  the  contractor  prior  to  the  R.  &  D. 
contract.    We  urge  that  the  patent  policy  be 
restudled  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  tradi- 
tional  policy.     Otherwise,  the  Government 
risks  loss  of  the  enthusiastic  and  creative 
talents  of  the  small  buslnessnum-inventor. 
5.  Permit  averaging  of  profit  and  losses  on 
fixed-price  R.  A  D.  contracts 
At  the  urging  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  many  more  R.  &  D.  contracts  are 
being  awarded  on  s  fixed-price  basis,  with 
incentive   features.     This    type   of  contract 
appeals  to  large  organizations  having  imlque 
faculties,  since  it  can  result  in  higher  profit 
margins,  but  the  small  businessman  is  tak- 
ing a  big  risk  in  accepting  such  a  contract, 
since  he  haa  no  large  surpluses  to  fall  back 
on.    We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  small  busi- 
ness   be    permitted    to   average    profit   and 
losses  on  fixed-price  R.   &  D.  contracts,  so 
he  can  accept  such  contracts  without  risk- 
ing biisiness  failing. 

SUMMART 

Although  we  axe  now  entering  the  fourth 
year  of  an  economic  upswing.  It  Is  disconcert- 
ing to  note  that  three  ciosely  linked  eco- 
nomic Indicators — business  profits,  biosiness 
Investment  and  unemployment — have  re- 
mained at  recession  levels.  At  least  part 
of  that  statement  may  seem  paradoxical  in 
view  of  the  headlines  proclaiming  that  1963 
was  a  record-breaking  year  for  profits.  Last 
year's  corporate  profits  were  11  percent  above 
the  previous  high,  but  compared  to  sales, 
they  have  been  declining  since  1950. 

In  the  6  years  beginning  in  1950,  corporate 
profits  averaged  3.6  percent  of  sales.  Diu-lng 
the  next  5  years,  the  profit  margin  was  down 
to  3.1  percent,  a  14  percent  decline.  So  far 
during  the  1960'8.  the  margin  has  averaged 
only  2.6  percent,  a  further  decline  of  16 
percent. 

Let's  see  how  fast  profits  have  been  grow- 
ing. In  1948,  they  were  $20  bUIlon.  rUlng  to 
nearly  $23  bUlion  In  1950.  $23  ^  billion  In 
1956.  and  reaching  the  record  total  of  $27 
billion  In  1963. 

This  is  an  Increase  of  20  percent.  But,  In 
the  same  period,  what  happened  to  otber 
factors  in  the  economy?  Gross  national 
product  is  up  106  percent;  employee  compen- 
sation is  up  120  percent,  weekly  wages  In 
manufacturing  are  up  70  percent,  per  capita 
disposable  Income  Is  up  66  percent  and  Oov- 
emment spending — Federal,  State,  and 
local — Is  up  179  percent. 

Here  Is  a  really  significant  figure;  priow 
are  up  33  percent.  This,  of  course,  means 
that   a  substantial   part  ot   the   dollar  la- 
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creases  in  the  other  Categories  Is  the  result  of 
Infiation  rather  than  of  any  real  gain. 

Tou  will  note  that  profits  are  the  only  item 
on  the  list  that  IncreMed  leaa  than  price*. 
This  leads  us  to  the  startling  oondualon  that 
since  1960.  profits  have  really  gone  down, 
rather  than  up.  Wb«n  ISOS's  reoord-brMik- 
Ing  proAta  are  converted  to  19S0  dollars  they 
shrink  from  $27  to  $20.S  bUlion.  10  percent 
below  the  actual  profits  at  corporations  in 
1960. 

In  short,  when  we  measure  our  perform- 
ance in  constant  dollars,  we  find  that  196S 
was  not  the  year  for  recordbreaking  profits. 
The  record  belongs  to  1960.  1948  takes  sec- 
Mid,  with  1963  in  third  place,  only  slightly 
ahead  ot  19S6  and  1966. 

When  we  oonslder  profits  as  return  on  in- 
vestment, wa  get  simUar  resiUta.  In  the  6 
years  from  19S6  through  1969,  the  profits  of 
manufacturing  corporations  averaged  11.4 
percent  of  stockholder  equity.  So  far  during 
the  l»60's,  the  return  haa  averaged  only  9.4 
percent,  a  decline  of  18  percent.  . 

In  the  postwar  era,  profits  have  never  been 
■o  low  at  a  high  point  in  the  biiainess  cycle 
as  they  are  today.  The  trend  u  plain.  Cor- 
porate profits  amounted  to  8  percent  of  GJIP 
In  1980;  they  dn^ped  to  5.8  percent  in  1966, 
6.1  percent  in  1969,  and  4.7  percent  in  1963. 
Even  though  profits  are  steadUy  shrinking, 
there  are  many  who  seem  to  feel  that  profits 
are  as  high,  or  even  higher  than,  they  ought 
to  be.  Ttaeae  pec^le  apparently  believe  that 
corporations  can  always  afford  to  keep  less 
of  their  income  and  give  other  people  more. 
Since  most  corporations  make  far  more 
money  than  moat  individuals,  this  conclusion 
has  a  great  deal  of  superficial  plauslbUlty 
about  It.  It  also  has  a  strcmg  emotional  ap- 
peal, as  the  popiUarlty  of  the  Robin  Hood 
legend  over  the  centuries  testifies. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  Is  that  it 
can't  possibly  do  very  much  for  many  peo- 
ple very  long.  Even  If  you  Ignore  all  the 
side  effects  that  would  result  from  redis- 
tributing present  profits,  they  Just  aren't  big 
enough  to  go  very  far.  Corporate  profits  are 
only  about  the  same  size  as  1  year's  Increase 
In  gross  national  product.  In  other  words, 
each  year,  the  growth  of  our  economy  pro- 
vides as  much  new  wealth  for  the  American 
people  as  the  total  amount  of  corporate 
profits. 

This,  In  turn,  suggests  that  the  American 
people  have  much  more  to  gain  frwn  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  ecouMny  than 
they  could  possibly  gain  by  dividing  up  the 
profits  of  corporations.  It  also  suggests  an- 
other approach  to  the  problem  of  deciding 
how  high  profits  should  be.  This  approach 
begins  by  Inquiring  Into  the  relationship 
between  profits  and  growth.  What  happens 
to  the  growth  of  our  economy  when  the  rate 
Of  iMofit  goes  down,  as  It  has  In  recent  years, 
and  what  would  happen  if  we  could  do 
something  to  bring  profits  back  up  again? 

The  relationship  between  business  profits 
and  economic  growth  Is  basically  very  sim- 
ple. Profit  determines  Investment,  and 
Investment  Is  essential  to  growth.  Thus,  a 
•teep  and  continuing  decline  In  profit '  Is 
likely  to  mean  a  serious  drop  In  Investment, 
and  therefore,  slower  growth  for  the  econ- 
omy. The  decline  In  profits  during  the  post- 
war period  has.  In  fact,  been  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  decline  In  business  Investment. 
Business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
•quipment  averaged  7.9  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  from  1947  through  1967,  but 
only  6.8  percent  after  1967.  Last  year,  busl- 
nses  Investment  amounted  to  only  6.7  percent 
of  gross  national  product,  well  below  the  low- 
est level  of  the  earlier  postwar  years. 

This  Is  no  petty  change.  It  represents  a 
decline  of  14  percent  In  the  share  of  gross 
national  product  going  Into  buslneaa  invest- 
ment. To  put  it  differenUy,  if  business  In- 
vestment last  year  had  been  at  the  1947 
mrough  1967  level,  instead  of  at  its  actual 
»vel,  $7  billion  more  would  have  been  spmit 
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on  turn  plant  and  equipment.  Seven  bll- 
Uoa  additional  doUara  In  plant  and  equip- 
meat  exp«ndlt\iraa  would  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  performance  of  our 
economy.  Among  otber  things,  it  would 
have  meant  a  great  many  more  Jobs. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  business  investment  to 
provide  one  Job  in  today's  economy.  In 
1963,  American  manufactxu^rs  had  less  t-ha^n 
$10,000  invested  in  plant  and  equipment  for 
each  production  worker.  By  1960,  that  in- 
vestment had  increased  to  more  than  $18,000 
per  worker. 

Total  employment  Is  now  at  an  alltlme 
high  of  about  68.6  mUUon,  but  we  are  stUl 
nagged  by  a  relatively  high  rate  of  imem- 
ployment.  The  latest  figure  of  6.4  percent  is 
a  slight  Improvement  over  last  year,  but  It 
Is  too  high  for  the  so-called  boom  period  we 
are  experiencing.  According  to  the  Labor 
Department.  9.6  miUion  new  Jobs  wiU  be 
needed  in  the  next  6  years  of  offset  autonui- 
tlon  alone.  NcNTnal  peculation  growth  wUl 
add  another  6.6  miUion  Jobseekers  for  a 
16-mlUion  total.  Tet,  our  clvlUan  employ- 
ment total  has  Increased  only  4.1  milUon 
since  1967. 

To  create  more  Jobs,  we  need  mors  busi- 
ness investment,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
more  investment  is  to  reverse  the  steady  de- 
cline in  business  profits. 

Fortunately,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for 
some  improvement  in  profits.  The  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  Income  taxes  is  an  Important 
step  in  the  right  direction.  By  cutting  taxes 
across  the  board,  for  corporations  as  .weU  as 
for  individuals  in  aU  tax  brackets,  the  new 
tax  law  serves  to  increase  profit  and  invest- 
ment as  well  as  to  stimulate  consoimer  de- 
mand. But  the  tax  cut  is  not  a  panacea.  It 
does  not  guarantee  that  profit  or  investment 
wlU  rise.  Its  benefits  could  be  lost  if  rising 
business  costs  lead  either  to  inflation  or  to 
further  pressure  on  profits. 

The  responsibility  tor  controUlng  the  rise 
In  business  costs  Is  broadly  shared.  It  rests. 
In  part,  with  business  management;  In  part 
with  Government;  State  and  local  as  well 
as  Federal;  In  part  with  employees  and  their 
unions;  and  In  part  with  the  American 
people. 

The  program  we  have  present  today  rep- 
resents a  concerted  effort  by  all  members  of 
our  association  to  offer  practical  solutions  to 
some  of  oiir  problems.  We  urge  your  careful 
considerations  of  our  proposals,  which  are 
Biuimiarlzed  as  follows: 

1.  Stimulus  to  Increased  Investment: 
freeing  of  capital  for  econonUc  growth 
through  Uberalized  rates  of  taxation. 

2.  Increased  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment: Government  procurement  Is  such  an 
Important  part  of  our  economy  today  that 
small  bvislness  must  receive  a  Just  share  In 
order  to  siirvlve  and  grow.  Small  business 
can  contribute  much  more  to  oiu*  defense 
effort.  AU  it  asks  Is  equal  opportunity  for 
all  btisinesses,  regardless  of  size. 

The  SmaUer  Business  Association  of  New 
Sngland  appreciates  the  consideration  you 
have  ahown  to  smaU  business  In  the  past, 
and  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  time 
and  attention  which  you  have  given  us  to- 
day. May  we  look  forward  to  continuing  co- 
operation between  our  association  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.    Thank  you. 


The  School  Prayer  Ralinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.    Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
daj  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  in- 


famous ruling  on  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  there  has  been 
confusion  pUed  upon  c<Kifu8l<m.  To 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  first  amendment 
which  not  only  prohibits  Congress  from 
establishing  any  form  of  religion,  but 
also  expressly  tortida  us  to  deny  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  a  number  of  us  have 
supported  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Becker  amendment. 

As  a  help  to  understanding  the  con- 
troversy, its  origination  and  some  of  the 
views  regarding  it,  I  would  like  to  Include 
as  a  part  of  these  remajics  the  following 
column  by  David  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  May  8, 1964. 

(Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  N.Y.] 
On   School  Pxateb  Ruung:    Seakcr  foi  a 
cokpboicibb 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington.— A   unique   idea   has    come 
from  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Representative  Eicantjil  Cxllxs 
of  New  York.  Democrat.    He  haa  sxiggested 
that  maybe  the  House  and  Senate  should 
pass  a  Joint  resolution  "advising"  the  Su- 
preme Court  ot  the  United  SUtes  that  Con- 
gress Is  In  favor  erf  voluntary  worahlp  in 
public  schools,  and  calling  for  an  affirmation 
of  that  principle  by  the  Court. 

Lots  of  people  for  years  have  tried  to  "ad- 
vise" the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  members  of  the  Court,  who  are  ai^>ointed 
for  life,  can  nxake  any  rulings  they  please, 
and  the  only  recourse  is  to  adapt  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  reverse  any  decision  of 
which  the  people  disapprove. 

ActuaUy,  there  have  been  many  drafts  of 
a  new  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  question  of  prayer  in  the  schools,  but 
there  are  s<xne  people  in  Congress  who  feel 
that  maybe  the  problem  can  be  solved  an- 
other way.  Representative  Cxllxs,  for  ex- 
ample, points  to  a  case  in  a  Federal  co\irt 
in  New  York  which  upheld  voluntary  wor- 
ship, and  he  says  maybe  the  Supreme  Court 
wlU  uphold  this  concept  before  long. 

MeawhUe.  those  who  favor  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  are  convinced  that  noth- 
ing is  going  to  be  done  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  the  only  way  out  is  to  adCK>t 
a  new  amendment. 

The  situation  has  been  pointedly  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Lowry.  an  Episcopal 
minister  here  who  now  Is  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  Religious  Action  in  the  Social 
and  Civil  Order.  It  was  in  quesUoning  Dr. 
Lowry  that  Chairman  CxLLxa  suggested  a 
Joint  resolution  to  "advise"  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t.  Dr.  Lowry  nevertheless  stood  by  his 
testimony,  as  foUows: 

"The  years  1962  and  1963  will  appear  to 
posterity  as  years  of  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state  religion  and  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 

"The  first  stage  was  the  decision   which 
struck    down    the    nonsectarlan    New    York 
school    prayer.     As    this    prayer    had    been 
uniquely  an  Interfalth  effort,  developed  by 
and  under  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
leaders,  its  demolition  created  a  turor.    There 
was  a  tremendoxis  outb\u-st  of  Indignation 
throxighout  the  coxmtry.     The  great  power 
elites  of  our  society  were  aroused  nearly  as 
much  as  the  plain  people.    For  example.  His 
Eminence    Francis    Cardinal    Spellman    de- 
nounced the  decision  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The    eminent    Protestant     theologian,     Dr' 
Relnhold  Nlebxihr,  criticized  It  In  the  pages 
of  the  New  Leader.    Bishop  James  A.  Pike  as- 
serted that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decon- 
secrated the  Nation.    Another  bishop,  I  am 
told,  remarked  that  the  court  had  enacted  an 
Eleventh    Commandment:    Thou   shalt   not 
pray  in  school.     Not  a  few  Jewish  teachers 
were  dUtiirbed,  among  them  Rabbi  Bernard 
Zlotowltz  and  Prof.  WlU  Herberg. 
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lir.  Cbalnnan,  that  eoni»- 
dngular  oeeorrad.    A  coaOtlna- 
and  public  relattona  eam- 
Inttlatad.  aimed  at  attaining  the 
down  the  ruffled  feathers 
quleUng  the  fears  of  the 
aupport  for  an  axtmne 
of  raUgloo  in  the 
gfitmiaTly    preparing 
a  further  and  more  declalve 
hlgfaaat  court, 
of  the  Supreme   Court  them- 
actlon  to  explain  their  d»- 
an  unusual  act.    They  were 
eminent  Protestant  clergy- 
IndlTldual  voices,  others  In 
lawyers,  dvlc  leaders,  pub- 
a^ademldaos  as  well  as  clergy  of 
were  drawn  Into  the  pic- 
early  qning  of  1963,  when  the 
heard  new  caaea  Invtrivtng 
and  Bible  reading  in  public 
)  evident  that  a  far-ranging 
movement,  involving  influen- 
of  key  power  structures  in  the 
n  fall  swing  and  that  its  wel^t 
to  prepare  and  condition 
pe<9le  for  a  still  more  deflnl- 

development. 
we  all  know.     In  June  1963, 
xmrt  again  struck  and  struck 
1  Ime  there  was  no  tccJinlcallty 
State  officials  having  oom- 
or  usurping  the  role  of  a 
this  lack  did  not  stay  the  re- 
of  the  Justices.    They  again 
n^v-establishment  clause  and  for- 
religlous  exerdsea  aaying 
and  reading  from  the  Bible, 
back  to  the  remedy  of  a  con- 
ax^ndment.    I  was  originally  re- 
to  It,  because  I  am  such  a 
1  be    Constitution    as    we    have 
I  am,  however,  now  persuaded 
is  the  only  sure,  clear, 
answer.    Without  such  an  anti- 
confusion  and  croflB  pur- 
people  will  increase.    Ahead 
lie  treachax>us  morasses  and 
an  unfathomable  abyss.     In 
persuaded  that  Intolerance  In 
on  the  upgrade  and  I  would 
quieted  try  the  application  of 
rather  than  allowed  to  fester 
Inflamed.' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 

expression  of  a  people's  desire 

was  the  theme  of  a  oere- 

to(A  place  at  Prince  Gal- 

>ai^  In  Poinaylvanla's  22d 

District  on  April  25.    As 

of  tmiya-sal  friendship, 

hemlock,    Pennsylvania's 

planted  in  soil  gathered 

of  the  world  by  the 

Business  and 

Somen's  Club.   - 
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Ifrs.  Ruth  a  Beals.  president  of  the 
club,  w)x>  po«B«d  the  Initial  shorel  of 
Intennlnsled  sofb  for  the  tree  i^antlng. 
spoke  for  an  participants  when  she  said : 

Kay  our  Beocttrla-Coalport-Irvona  Busl- 
neaa  and  .ProfaaalniiBl  Women's  Club  tree  be 
a  living  aymbol  of  genuine  frlendahlp,  un- 
<l«i»tandlng.  good  wlU.  and  peace,  whether 
here  or  abroad. 

Another  observation  that  needs  to  be 
recorded  here  came  from  Mrs.  Thelma 
Hell,  general  chairman  of  arrangements 
and  master  of  ceremonies,  who  said  as 
she  presMited  the  plaque  tor  the  tree: 

Of  an  growing  things,  aside  from  food,  a 
tree  Is  man's  greatest  friend;  Its  memory 
will  ever  be  the  memory  of  a  friend. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  ceremony  were 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge 
D'Affaires  ad  Interim  of  Ldthuanla.  and 
Maurice  K.  Cloddard,  Secretary  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  The  former  described  the  dedi- 
cated and  holy  life  of  Dlmltrl  Augustine 
Gallitzln,  prince  and  priest,  and  the  re- 
nowned pioneer,  author,  and  missionary 
for  whom  the  park  was  named.  Mr. 
Ooddard  traced  the  development  of 
Prince  Oallltzin  Park  and  the  economic 
potential  which  it  holds  for  the  entire 
area  surrounding  It. 

At  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Kajeckas  and  Secretary  Goddard. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  visit  Prince 
Gallitzln  Park.  There  you  will  And  rest, 
relaxation,  comfort,  and  the  peaceful 
hope  that  springs  from  the  newly- 
planted  tree.  Bring  your  families,  for 
the  children  will  enjoy  the  kind  of  out- 
door enjoyment  which  comparatively  few 
youngsters  in  today  s  busy  world  have 
an  opportunity  to  experience.  The  park 
is  within  200  miles  of  Washington, 
though  it  is  a  world  away  from  the  every- 
day trials  and  tribulations  to  which  you 
are  all  exposed.  You  will  welcome  the 
change,  and  our  people  will  welcome 
you. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statcmkmt  bt  Joseph  Kajeckas,  CMARct 
D'AiTAntxs  AD  Interim  or  Lithuanu,  on 
THE  Occasion  or  a  Visit  to  Loeetto,  Pa..  To 
Pa«ticipate  in  a  TaEE  Planting  Cbutmony 
in  TIM  PaiNcz  Oaixjtzin  ^tats  Park  Hon- 
oring th«  Mxmort  and  Achixvemknts  or 
PRDfCS  OnciTxi  Aucustinx  Qallitzin, 
Prixst,  Pionkkr,  and  "Apostle  or  the  Al- 
lkchaniks,"  April  25,   1964 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  organizers  of  a 
special  tribute  to  Dlmltrl  Augustine  GalUtzln 
for  having  invited  me  to  participate  with 
them  In  honoring  the  memory  of  a  "prince 
among  men."  Father  Gallitzln  was  a  priest, 
and  a  priest  is  one  who  offers  sacrifice  from 
men  to  God;  yet  this  priest  was  a  special 
hero  who  offered  himself — his  Joys,  his 
sorrows,  all  his  energies,  and  the  works  of 
his  life — for  the  people  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  lived  at  a  time  when  America  was  ex- 
panding; and  with  that  expansion  came  the 
expansion  of  peoples'  dreams  and  hopes,  and 
their  belief  in  a  vision  of  a  world  In  which 
men  could  live  in  freedom  and  peace.  This 
was  also  the  vision  of  his  ancestors,  and  it 
is  his  fulfillment  of  an  ancestral  history 
that  makes  me  especially  proud  to  be  here 
to  honor  him.  When  one  visits  his  rustic 
chapel  at  Loretto.  one  sees  his  coat  of  arms, 
on  which  Lb  ixtxnlnently  emblazoned  the 
Vytis,  the  knlght-at-arms  who  is  the  proud 
emblem  of  the  Lithuanian  nation.  That  em- 
blem is  on  his  coat  of  arms  because  Oallltaln 
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a  daaeaadant  of  Warlmantaa.  th«  son  of 
Oedlminaa.  who  «m  ooa  the  grcatest  rulers 
tha  utbnamaa  mtkn  avar  had  and  the 
toundar  of  tha  oapltel  dty  of  VUnlua  Tba 
UthuahteB  paopte  hava  an  ancient  history 
the  oldaat  Uvtag  langaaga  in  the  world,  ami 
aa  latlmata  kaowtodga.  of  pcrMcuUon  and 
aatba(Aa  Uthuanla  regained  bar  freedom  as 
an  Indapandent  state  la  lOlS,  and  made  great 
progreaa  aa  a  member  of  tha  family  of  fne 
nations  untU  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
enslaved  my  country  by  force,  and  oontlnues 
Ita  lllagal  occupation  to  the  present  day. 
Yet  my  oountry'a  people  c<Mitlaaa  to  look  to 
the  day  when  they  wiU  be  trae  again. 

My  country,  in  other  words.  Is  one  which 
knows  full  well  how  great  thtoga  can  come 
from  small  beginnings,  as  long  aa  one's  faith 
U  strong  enough.  And  this,  to  a  woid,  is  the 
story  of  Father  OalUtsln,  who  cam*  to  Mc- 
Oulre  SetUement  In  Pwmaylvanla  when  it 
was  Uttle  more  than  a  clearing  la  the  woods- 
but  he  was  a  man  of  many  "flrats,"  Includlnii 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  prteat  educated 
and  ordained  in  the  United  States  by  a 
brother  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.  He  wsa  the  first  man  to  brine 
the  uthuanlan  national  emblam  to  the 
United  SUtea,  and  ha  waa  the  first  man  to 
show  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania 
that  the  way  erf  unselfishness,  of  genuine 
brotherly  love,  and  unflagging  energy  is  the 
way  m  which  last  communities  are  built  for 
the  physical  and  spiritual  proeperlty  of  their 
members. 

He  did  all  these  things,  and  the  memory  of 
loving  dedication  to  his  fellow  man  is  found 
for  many  miles  around  Loretto,  the  head- 
quarters of  his  labors.  Yet  our  special  trib- 
ute to  him,  the  pUnUng  of  a  tree,  is  one  that 
he  would  have  found  commensurate  with  hli 
great  spirit.  After  all,  a  tree  is  something 
which  exemplifies  how  great  things  can  come 
from  very  small  beginnings,  how  one  man's 
work  can  inspire  many  tens  of  thousands  and 
how  the  dedication  of  Individual  nations  to 
freedom  and  peaceful  progress  c»n  Inspire 
the  world.  He  would  have  understood  our 
emotions,  because  he  was  a  prince  among 
men.  and  a  priestly  apostle  who,  in  the  words 
of  another,  ancient.  apoeUe  taught  men  to 
^lake  their  freedom  not  a  cloak  for  malice, 
but  the  instrvunent  of  spreading  freedom  and 
the  blessings  of  freedom  to  all  men.  I  am 
therefore  most  sincerely  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  contribute  a  small  piece  of  Oallltzln's 
ancestral  Uthuanlan  soli  to  help  make  our 
tree  of  tribute  grow  long  and  straight,  in 
emulation  of  the  life  of  a  great  man  who  has 
enriched  us  all. 

Remarks  by  Maurici  K.  Godoard,  Secreiart. 
Department  or  Porxsts  and  Waters  at  TR» 
Plantino  Cessmont.  World  Attairs  Com- 
MrrrxE  or  Bbccaria-Coalport-Irvona  Busi- 
ness AND  PROnssiONAL    CLUB.  PRINCE  GaL- 

litzin  State  Park.  April  26,  1964 

Madame  Chairman,  Congressman  Say  lor. 
Congressman  Johnson,  Mr.  Henrlques.  of  the 
Portuguese  Consulate,  Mrs.  Best,  of  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia.  Mr.  Kajeckes,  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Legation,  distinguished  guests.  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  my  many,  many  friends. 
Before  anything  further  Is  said,  I  want  to 
tliank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
giving  me  the  prlvUege  of  appearing  befors 
you  and  adding  my  words  to  this  ceremony. 

I  enjoy  tremendously  the  moments  when 
I  can  return  to  this  park  and  this  area  I 
try  as  hard  as  I  can  to  be  impartial  In  my 
affections  toward  any  part  of  the  state,  but, 
I  must  confess,  when  I  return  here.  It's  quite 
a  bit  like  coming  home. 

And  we're  very  proud  of  this  place — the 
trees,  the  lake,  picnic  grounds,  and  evary- 
thlng  else  that  makes  it  ao  attractive.  B«t 
most  of  all.  we're  proud  of  the  Interest  yoit^ 
taken  In  Prince  OalUtsln  Stota  Park.  IM 
success  of  this  park— of  any  park  for  AMI 
matter — Uea  Just  aa  much  In  the  enthiiatafli 
of  those  Uvli^  near  It  and  utilising  it  to  tb** 
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fullest  as  It  does  with  our  efforts  to  create 
a  park. 

Aa  you  know  from  newspaper  articles  and 
pubUdty  from  other  media,  we  have  tre- 
mendoua  plans  for  Prince  OallltBln  Park. 
In  the  years  to  come — and  we  hope  they 
wont  be  too  many  and  too  far  away — ^we 
want  to  make  Oallltdn  a  showplace.  We 
already  have  started  in  a  very  minor  way  to 
achieve  our  desired  end,  but  time  and 
money — our  old  enemies — are  still  to  be 
dealt  with. 

But  may  I  be  definitive  at  this  time,  and 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  real  reason  we're 
here.  WeTe  going  to  plant  a  tree.  Since  my 
basic  occupation  has  been  as  a  forecaster,  no 
one  could  applaud  your  move  more  than  I. 
Perhaps  it  will  become,  as  Wordsworth  said, 
part  of  "A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees." 
Not  to  be  redundant  In  my  statement,  I  must, 
however,  say  that  we  venerate  the  venerable. 
And  no  place  do  we  feel  more  the  hushed 
communion  with  nature  than  among  trees. 

You  have  selected  an  eastern  hemlock — 
our  State  tree — for  your  ceremony  today. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fitting.  Long  after 
we  are  gone  this  symbol  wlU  stand.  One  of 
the  bculc  tenets  of  the  founder  of  this  State — 
WUllam  Penn — was  that  brotherhood  should 
be  its  cornerstone.  Penn  knew,  long  before 
this  Nation's  birth,  that  it  would  be  made  up 
of  people  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  and 
all  walks  of  life.  Penn  knew,  too,  of  conser- 
vation, and  early  admonitions  from  him  to 
feUow-colonlsts  to  conserve  the  trees  which 
were  so  abundant  then  are  on  record. 

Today  you  have  mingled  the  soils  of  33 
nations  to  give  this  tree  root.  I  dare  say  it 
couldn't  have  any  better  earth  in  which  to 
live  and  grow.  And  we  can  hope  that  it 
wlU  achieve  a  dignity  denoting  the  desire 
for  peace  and  worldwide  understanding  we 
aU  want  so  much  in  these  days  of  plain  liv- 
ing which  Involve  so  many  complicated  risks. 
However,  we  must  turn  to  the  future. 
Without  hope  and  dreams  man  would  find 
existence  a  sorry  thing.  Indeed.  It  was  with 
such  hope  and  dreams  that  we  conceived 
project  70.  Man  is  his  own  worst  enemy 
In  numy  ways,  and  not  the  least  of  these  ways 
is  his  ^Inability  to  see  into  the  future  regard- 
ing open  space.  He  builds  marvelous  cities, 
tremendous  bridges  and  highways  and  forgets 
how  Important  It  is  to  retain  a  small  part 
of  the  land  for  his  own  recreation.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  may  I  point  out  a  classic 
case.  There  is  a  new  suburban  development 
near  Pittsburgh  with  a  population  of  nearly 
25,000.  Nice  streets  and  beautiful  homes; 
but  It  has  less  than  one-half  acre  of  green 
space  devoted  to  recreation.  Why,  If  you 
stood  the  residents  on  it  like  upright  sticks, 
it  wouldn't  hold  one-quarter  of  all  the 
pec^le. 

It's  true  that  right  now  we  have  under 
forests  and  waters  Jurtsdlctlon,  quite  a  bit 
of  land.  But  where  is  it  located?  Par  from 
the  bulk  of  our  State's  peculation,  project 
70  is  designed  to  rectify  that  situation.  We 
want  to  create  recreation  areas  near  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Commonwealth.  And.  I  believe, 
the  113.500-vote  plurality  project  70  received 
at  the  polls  last  November  proves  the  people 
want  such  places. 

Our  population  is  spilling  over,  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  our  cities.  In  some  cases 
the  cities  can't  and  in  other  cases  they  won't 
do  anything  about  providing  open  space. 
Someone  has  to  breach  this  gap,  and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  State  to  do  so.  In  no 
field  of  endeavor  does  the  Commonwealth 
measure  up  to  its  full  potential  so  much  as 
in  project  70.  We  received  full  cooperation 
from  two  administrations — Governors  Law- 
rence and  Scranton— and  two  separate  leg- 
islatures. Indeed,  Oovemor  Lawrence  first 
introduced  it  In  1962  and  Oovemor  Scranton 
gave  it  his  full  support  during  the- 1963  bal- 
loting. May  I  modestly  say  that  I  stimiped 
the  entire  State  for  Ita  paaaage  during  last 
year. 
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All  that  remains  to  be  done  Is  to  get  the 
enabling  act  passed  by  the  present  legiala- 
ture.  And  what  will  we  do  when  it  la  paaaed? 
First,  we  will  have  a  total  of  $70  miin^^ 
with  whksh  to  work.  Forty  million  dollars 
win  be  used  by  foreats  and  waters  and  the 
historical  and  muaeum  commission  to  buy 
recreaUon  space  and  historical  sites  for  pres- 
ervation In  the  State.  Recreation  site  acqui- 
sition will  be  restricted  to  the  critical 
coxmtles,  but  we  can  buy  hisUxlc  sites 
throughout  the  State.  There  will  be  930  mil- 
lion for  matching  grants  for  political  sub- 
divisions under  the  State  to  buy  recreation 
and  park  sites  for  themselves.  We  wlU  pro- 
vide them  with  up  to  half  of  the  land  cost  if 
they  qualify  under  the  regulations  to  be  set 
up.  Finally,  the  fish  and  game  commissions 
wiU  split  $10  million  for  their  own  purposes. 
There  wUl  be  no  restriction  on  fish  commis- 
sion acquisition,  but  the  game  commission 
can  only  buy  land  in  the  critical  counties. 

This  entire  program  will  be  a  large  answer 
to  a  huge  problem.  In  addition  to  allevi- 
ating the  lack  of  open  space  in  the  C<Mnmon- 
wealth,  it  will  help  Pennsylvania  attract  the 
industry  It  so  sorriy  needs.  Today  industry 
keeps  its  workers  hi^py,  and  workers  stay 
happy  where  they  find  sufOcient  recreation 
places.  Let's  face  It:  the  workweek  is  grow- 
ing shorter,  and  there  is  more  of  the  pay- 
check available  for  leisure  spending. 

Now  to  turn  to  Prince  GallitEln  Park,  and 
its  present  and  future.  To  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  Oallltzin  means  to  us.  may 
I  point  out  that  as  of  this  date  we 
have  spent  approximately  $4  million  to 
create  the  park.  This  included  land  ac- 
quisition, the  building  of  the  dam,  con- 
struction of  roads  and  buildings,  and  the 
clearing  of  land  and  buildings  corstructlon. 
In  addition,  we  are  now  committed  to  a  total 
of  $1,609,369  few  work  now  underway,  such  as 
the  beach  marina,  day-use  area,  and  admin- 
istration center. 

We  also  have  three  general  State  author- 
ity projects  approved,  but,  alas,  we  don't 
have  the  money  right  now.  These  are  the 
camping  area,  water  and  sanitation,  and 
marina  center— alated  to  cost  a  total  of 
$814,800. 

But.  in  the  vernacular  of  show  business, 
"This  is  only  the  beginning"  of  our  efforts. 

We  have  set  aside  a  1,500-acre  tract  in  the 
park  for  Natxirealm.  The  pensinsula  in 
the  lake,  as  it  Juts  toward  the  dam,  will  en- 
compass the  entire  history  of  man's  dealings 
with  natural  resources.  Here  the  citizens  of 
our  State  and  Nation  will  leam  about  soU, 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife.  And  they  will 
see  Just  what  the  State  is  doing  to  assure 
that  these  natural  wonders  do  not  become 
extinct. 

I  won't  go  into  aU  the  detaUs  of  the  things 
we  want  to  build  here.  The  news  media  have 
done  a  tremendous  Job  in  informing  you  of 
this,  and  they  will,  I  hope,  continue. 

Let  me  point  out  now  what  we  feel  it  will 
do  for  the  area.  Naturealm  itself  will  pro- 
vide 438  Jobs  when  it  is  operating  at  ca- 
pacity—completely built.  Added  to  this 
could  be  an  equal  number  of  Jobs  in  the  sur- 
rounding commercial  areas  for  a  total  of  876 
people  working  fuU  time.  Assuming  an 
ayrage  income  of  $5,200,  this  could  hike  the 
gV>Bs  annual  payroll  here  by  $4,555,200. 

Employment  in  the  areas  surrounding  the 
park — in  motels.  lodges,  winter  sports  areas, 
and  so  on — could  Jump  by  1,710  Jobs.  Serv- 
ices for  these  employees  could  create  600 
more  Jobs  for  a  total  of  2,210  new  positions. 
Again  using  the  $5,200  figxire.  we  come  up 
with  an  annual  Increased  payroU  of 
$11,492,000. 

In  summary,  the  economic  impact  from 
our  proposed  Naturealm  could  be  as  follows: 
.  Three  thousand  and  eighty-six  year-round 
Jobs;  a  total  of  $16,047,000  in  annual  salaries 
and  a  gross  annual  sales  Income  of  over  $10 
million. 

Intangibles  such  as  new  home  building 
created  by  the  Impetus  and  the  attraction  of 


other,  new  Industries  cannot  be  calculated. 
It  would  be  of  benefit  from  the  educational 
and  the  economic  standpoints  to  this  area. 

Nature,  then.  Is  the  friend  of  man.  Man 
has  not,  as  yet,  truly  opened  aU  the  doors 
nature  provides.  We  hope,  though,  to  make 
a  good  start. 

Perhaps  here,  at  Prince  Oallltzin  State 
Park,  we  have  made  a  good  start,  and  per- 
haps opened  a  door  or  two. 


The  Urgent  Need  for  Urban  Mats  Transit 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Weltnkr,  of 
Georgia,  made  an  excellent  speech  at  the 
Institute  for  Rapid  Transit  meetmg  here 
in  Washington,  and  I  wish  to  insert  the 
speech  in  the  Rxcord  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House.      ,  j 

The  speech  makes  a  most  compelling 
case  for  the  need  to  pass  mass  transpor- 
tation legislation  this  year.  HJl.  3881, 
the  administration's  urban  mass  trans- 
portation bill,  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  would  provide  vitally 
needed  aid  to  help  cities  cope  with  their 
growing  problems  of  traffic  congestion. 
I  am  hopeful  the  bill  will  be  scheduled 
for  floor  action  soon  and  that  we  can 
send  this  legislation,  so  urgent^r  needed 
by  urban  and  suburban  communities,  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

"nie  speech  follows : 
AroBiBS   BY    Charles   Longstrect   Wkltnir, 
MiiMBER  OF   Congress,  Pdth   District  of 
Georgia,  to  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Tran- 
sit, Washington,  D.C,  Mat  14,   1964 
The  public,  of  recent  years,  has  become 
increasingly  reliant  upon  polls.     Practically 
every  day  we  can  read  a  newspaper  poll,  tell- 
ing who's  slipping,  or  who's  rising,  or  who's 
winning,  or  who's  losing.     In  the  Congress, 
as    well,     we     take     polls — called     a     whip 
check — to  see  what  chances  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion might  have.     Right  now,  those  of  us 
interested   in   transportation  for   cities   are 
studying  the  latest  siu-veys,  attempting  to 
gage    our    strength,    speculating    on    loose 
votes,  and.  generally  hoping  for  a  favorable 
outcome    to    HJl.    3881.    the    Urban    Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1963. 

Now.  I'm  glad  to  know  that  we  need  not 
be  concerned  about  a  whip  check  at  this 
meeting  today.  Each  one  of  you  Is  here 
because  of  your  interest  In.  and  support  of. 
the  mass  transit  bill.  The  interests  repre- 
sented are  varied.  Some  of  you  are  en- 
gineers, whose  profession  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  bill.  Some  of  you  are  manu- 
facturers, whose  ■  irts  will  be  in  great 
demand  as  mass  «.jw.  svelop  over  the 
Nation.  Some  are  operators  of  existing 
transit  systems,  whose  experience  and  abili- 
ties will  be  essential  to  sound  programs. 
Some  are  planners,  who  see  mass  transit  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  cities  we  are  build- 
ing, and  will  build  during  the  remainder  of 
this  centviry. 

These  varied  interests  have  a  single  goal- 
passage  of  mass  transportation  legislation — 
this  year,  by  this  Congress. 

Becaiise  of  the  unanimity  of  your  support, 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  desirability  of 
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lanta — 1.470.000;  St.  Louis— 3  mmion.  The 
naUan's  Capital.  Washington.  D.C.,  will  have 
more  than  8,600,000  pec^le  in  Its  metro- 
politan area. 

The  point  of  the  population  figures  Is  this: 
The  early  systons  ware  built  at  the  same 
population  stage  as  theee  of  the  emerging 
dUes  M  the  United  SUtee  today. 

What  happens  when  great  cltiee  are  built 
without  mass  systems? 

Los  Angelee  Is  the  child  of  the  automobile 
age.  And  what  kind  of  a  city  U  it?  More 
than  two-thirds  of  its  central  city,  if  we  may 
speak  of  a  central  city  in  relation  to  Loe 
Angelee,  Is  devoted  to  expreesways  and  park- 
ing lota.  Some  might  say  it  Is  not  a  city  at 
all,  but  a  highway  and  parking  lot,  bor- 
dered by  a  few  buildings. 

There  are  16  lanes  of  traffic.  All  are 
stalled  at  6  pjn.  There  Is  a  story  of  the  Los 
Angelee  hellot^ter  police  report:  "Traffic  Is 
moving  at  a  brisk  pace  this  afternoon  on  the 
Hollywood  Preeway.  approximately  8  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway,  there 
Is  a  little  congestion,  due  to  an  accident  at 
the  Anaheim  exit  (some  36  mllee  away) ." 

I  have  a  friend  in  Atlanta  who  sells  adver- 
tising spedaltiee.  True  to  his  trade,  he  Is 
given  to  slogans,  of  which  his  favtxlte  Is: 
"No  one  Is  entirely  worthless.  He  can  always 
be  used  as  a  horrible  example." 

We  can  thank  Loe  Angeles  fca:  Its  expe- 
riment—and the  horrible  example  it  affords. 
Its  experience  proves  one  thing  condxisively 
*  *  *  we  cannot  build  enough  expressways 
to  handle  traffic  In  a  growing  dty.  There  is 
a  type  of  Parkinson's  law  working  here. 
"One  more  lane  of  expressway  will  produce 
twice  as  many  cars  as  it  can  handle." 

Loe  Angelee  has  attempted  the  single  solu- 
tion approach  to  urban  transportation  •  •  • 
and  It  has  failed.  Now,  when  more  than  96 
percent  of  what  was  once  living  room  and 
working  room  has  been  given  over  to  the 
automobile,  Loe  Angelee  finds  that  it  must 
turn  to  some  form  of  rapid  transit.  After 
being  scattered  all  over  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia countryside,  after  years  of  lives  spent 
In  automobllee  going  to  and  from  work,  they 
must  build  a  mass  transit  system. 

I  am  not  passing  Judgment  on  Loe  Angeles, 
but  simply  stating  a  fact — we  cannot  main- 
tain a  growing  city  whose  only  mode  of 
transportation  is  the  expressway. 

Many  critics  of  mass  transportation  are 
blind  to  these  facts. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  concept  of  mass 
transportation  Is  outmoded.  They  will  cite 
reams  of  flgiiree  on  dedlning  passenger 
usage,  financially  falling  public  and  private 
transit  systems.  Tet,  theee  argiunents 
Ignore  some  very  simple  statistics,  some  very 
simple  facts.  We  have  tried  the  freeway 
solution  and  it  has  failed. 

In  cltiee  of  more  than  1  million  popula- 
tion In  the  United  States,  more  than  76  per- 
cent of  the  people  travel  to  and  from  work 
by  some  form  of  mass  transit.  A  transit 
strike  in  New  York,  such  as  the  one  In  1967, 
is  a  major  catastrophe. 

Some  critics  are  more  charitable.  They 
will  accept  the  argument  that  the  systems 
we  presently  have  are  needed.  But  they  im- 
mediately contend  that  we  need  no  new 
systems.  They  say  that  people  will  not  leave 
their  cars  and  ride  a  new  system.  Yet,  his- 
tory proves  them  wrong. 

Cleveland,  a  dty  of  936,000  at  the  time, 
built  a  new  subway  system  which  opened 
In  1966.  The  passenger  load  for  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  was  14.7  million  trips. 
By  1960.  the  passenger  trip  figure  had  risen 
to  18.3  million — more  than  double.  Auto- 
mobiles were  left  at  home;  the  fare  box  offers 
Irrefutable  proof. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  emerging  new 
cities  of  America.  Atlanta  Is  one  of  these. 
They  are  the  regional  capitals,  with  popula- 
tions between  1  and  2  mUIlon.  They  have 
grown  by  serving  as  the  financial,  educa- 
tional, transportation,  warehoiisLng,  manu- 
facturing, and  coDununlcatlons  centers  for 
geographic  regions  of  our  country.     Among 


them  are  Atlanta,  Dallas-Port  Worth,  E>enver 
Kansas  City.  St.  Louis.  lUnneapolis-St.  PaiU 
They  are  vital  dtles.  growing  dUes.  serv- 
ing as  the  oentar  for  the  countryside  and 
smaller  dtles  around  tham. 

They  have  all  the  problems  of  growing 
dtlee — the  need  for  more  schools,  sewers, 
parks,  the  problems  of  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  and  urban  blight. 

But  one  problem  oommcm  to  all  Is  trans- 
portation. All  have  central  cltiee  and  cen- 
tral business  districts. 

None  of  them  have  adequate  mass  transit 
systems.  All  are  expressway  dtles — and 
aU — In  varying  degrees — face  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Atlanta  has  been  building  an  expressway 
system  since  1946.  when  it  was  a  dty  of 
660,000.  Today  the  metn^wUtan  area  has 
more  than  1.100.000  people.  We're  sUU 
buUding,  and  the  traffic  situation  worsens 
dally.  By  1970,  automobile  traffic  would  re- 
quire 36  expressway  lanes  north  and  south, 
and  93  east  and  west.  Already,  more  than 
one-third  of  our  central  city  Is  devoted  to 
streets  and  parking  lots. 

The  absiirdity  of  having  only  street  trans- 
pcrtaticm  in  Atlanta  Is  obvious  Just  by  stat- 
ing the  requironent.  66  expressway  lanee  by 
1970,  where  we  only  have  built  12  in  the  last 
18  years. 

They  are  growing  at  an  average  of  60  per- 
cent each  decade.  Atlanta  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  84,000  people  annually.  By  1980,  It 
will  be  a  city  of  2  million  people. 

The  facts  are  obvioiis.  Great  dtlee  abso- 
lutely require  mulUple  tranqxirtatlon  sys- 
tems. But  the  regional  capitals  of  the 
United  States  are  moving  toward  metropolis 
status  with  only  expressways. 

We  cannot  leave  theee  new  regional  capi- 
tals to  the  fate  of  Los  Angeles — but  that  Is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

If  we  are  to  have  mass  transit  systems  to 
meet  demands,  we  miist  begin  now.  To  post- 
pone mass  transit  systems  is  to  consign 
regional  cities  to  the  awful  and  expensive 
fate  of  piecing  their  towns  back  together  In 
the  future. 

For,  as  the  Loe  Angeles  experience  proves, 
we  will  have  to  build  them  sooner  or  later — 
and  the  later  we  begin,  the  higher  the  cost. 

A  very  modest  begbining  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  systems  for  the  regional  capi- 
tals— and  for  my  home — ^Atlanta — Is  em- 
bodied in  HH.  3881,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1963. 

I  say  "modest."  for  this  bin  provides  only 
$600  million  in  matching  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  systems. 

The  projected  Atlanta  system,  alone,  would 
coet  approximately  8300  mlUlon.  But  HJl. 
3881  would  aUow  us  to  begin.  And  it  would 
allow  other  cities  like  Atlanta  to  begin  to 
develop  altematlvee  to  expreeeways,  traffic 
Jams,  parking  lots,  and  carbon  monoxide. 

History  makes  no  mistakes.  Its  leeeon  is 
plain  to  any  srho  wiU  read  it. 

Let  us  take  this  leeeon  back  to  our  cities 
before  it  Is  too  late.  Let  us  act  before 
American  cities  become  vast  wastelands  of 
concrete  and  stalled  cars. 

Let  us  support  this  blU,  not  because  It  is 
helpful,  or  progressive,  or  forward  looking — 
but  because  it  is  an  blstorle  imperative. 


UROC  Hears  New  QtU  Rif  hts  Coacept 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cAUroBUXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  approximately  4,500  members  of 
the  United  RepubllcanA  of  California  met 
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in  Bakenfleld  for  their  first  annual  State 
canventton.  One  of  the  hlghllghta  of 
this  convention  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Don 
Warden,  president  of  the  Afro- American 
Association.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placinfir 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
with  the  hcH^e  in  mind  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  find  time  to  read  and  ana- 
lyze his  new  concept  of  the  civil  rights 
program: 

Walk  in  Dicnttt 

(Address  by  Don  Warden,  Esq..  president, 
Afro-American  Association.  Oakland,  Calif., 
before  the  House  of  Ddegatea,  United  Re- 
publicans of  California,  Bakersfleld,  Calif., 
Saturday,  May  2, 1964) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  to  talk  to  this  great  assembly 
on  a  very  timely  topic — a  topic  that  you  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  and  a  topic  which 
I  am  going  to  treat  slightly  differently. 

The  approach  of  the  Afro-American  Asso- 
ciation is  an  old  approach.  It  Is  an  approEu:h 
that  has  been  employed  by  mankind  through- 
out the  world  in  any  given  nation  in  any 
given  time.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  life  and 
the  history  of  America.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  new  today  because  in  the  area  of  race 
relations  for  the  last  100  years,  it  has  not 
been  heard.  Many  of  the  concepts  will  be 
new  and  possibly  even  strange;  so,  I  am 
inviting  your  very,  very  critical  attention. 
The  purpose  of  my  address  this  morning 
Is  not  to  convince  anyone  that  the  Afro- 
American  Association  has  the  only  program 
that  will  solve  the  problem  of  30  mlUlon 
people  in  America,  but  I  am  maintaining 
that  the  Afro-American  Association  has  an 
analysis — a  definition  of  the  problem  that, 
if  recognised,  will  bring  meaningful  progress 
to  the  race  and  to  America. 

Our  program  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
any  approach  today  In  America  from  any 
group,  that  does  not  Include  the  welfare  of 
America,  is  Illegitimate  [Applause.] 

It  makes  me  very  sad  to  have  to  describe 
the  condition  of  20  million  people  in  America 
who  have  been  brought  to  a  land  reeking 
with  opportimlty  but  who,  as  a  res\ilt  of 
a  great  deal  of  deceit,  have  been  kept  at  the 
bottom:  deceit,  coming  often  from  their  own 
leader  and  from  a  variety  of  persons  who 
have  wanted  to  use  them. 

America  has  attracted  to  its  borders  per- 
sons from  Ireland,  Prance.  England.  China 

from  all  over  the  world.  After  theee  per- 
sons came  to  America,  they  made  a  decision : 
that  you  get  nothing  tor  nothing,  but  with 
hard  work  and  inltlaUve.  and  sacrifice,  we 
can  build  ourselves  and  the  country  into 
something  worth whUe .     ( Applause. ) 

These  groups  did  not  come  to  America 
with  the  idea  of  disappearing.  The  Chinese 
began  to  say  that  "I  am  Chlneee-Amerlcan"; 
the  Japaneee,  becaiise  they  came  from  Japan, 
"Japanese-American,"  the  Irish,  "Irish- 
American." 

There  U  no  Negro  land.  My  ancestors 
came  from  Africa,  and  I  don't  want  anyone 
to  forget  It.  That's  the  reason  we  call  our- 
selves Africans  or  Afro- Americans :  to  de- 
scribe our  history  and  ova  heritage,  and  after 
such  great  contributions  by  my  race  in  Africa 
and  in  America,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  few 
things  such  as  Ibn  BatirU  traveling  through- 
out the  continent  of  the  Ghana  kingdom  be- 
fore Colxmibus  discovered  America,  and  meet- 
ing 300,000  people  living  together  without 
any  police  and  without  any  crime.  This  was 
done  l>ecause  that  society,  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  moniunent,  to  establish  love  and 
respect  that  would  live  forever,  built  up  with- 
in their  group— within  their  race— pride,  re- 
spect, love.  And  when  I  look  throughout 
America  today  at  the  descendants  of  t>'efe 
people,  Z  find  a  fantastic  crime  rate,  so  great 
that  the  leaders  are  embarrassed  to  discuss 


Throughout  the  bay  area,  approximately  67 
to  70  percent  of  the  arrests  are  persons  of 
African  descent.  If  a  white  person  wf»re  to 
make  this  allegation,  he  would  be  immedi- 
ately acciised  of  being  a  bigot,  and  I  am  im- 
mediately acciised  of  being  an  Uncle  Tom. 
[Laughter  and  applause.) 

But  I  ask  us  now  temporarily  before  we 
become  emotionaUy  involved  to  hold  off  from 
placing  labels  on  anyone — let's  find  out 
whether  It  is  true  or  not  [applause)  and  If 
It  is  true,  let's  design  a  program  to  solve  It 
(applause).  It  is  no  disgrace  or  no  shame 
to  me  to  admit  the  high  crime  rate,  but  what 
is  disgraceful  and  shameful  is  to  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  to  use  excuses  and  crutches, 
to  use  types  of  sodologlcal  analysis  which 
say.  "All  poor  people  commit  crime,  you're 
poor,  therefore  you'll  commit  crime,  and 
until  people  make  you  rich,  you'll  always 
commit  crime.  We  cannot  afford  it."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

In  reviewing  Africa  before  Colvmbus  dis- 
covered America,  we  find  the  University  of 
Tlmbuctoo.  the  University  of  San  Kore.    We 
find  economic  skills  that  were  in  such  de- 
mand that  many  Africans  from  the  continent, 
especially  from  the  west  coast,  were  brought 
into  Latin  America  to  do  the  early  mining. 
After  the  African  came  to  America  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Latin  America,  they  did  not 
stc^  trying  to  build  something  that  would 
give  them  pride  and  dignity.     We  watched 
George  Washington  Carver.    We  watched  Mr 
Vaimaker   dedgn   the   city   of  Washington 
DC.     We  observed  Dr.  Hale  WlUiams  perform 
the  first  medical  heart  operation  in  America 
in  1893.    We  obeerved  Augustus  Morgan  in- 
vent the  trafflc  ll^t.  the  street  light.     We 
observed  again  Augustus  Morgan  Invent  the 
gas  mask  that  saved  so  many  Uves  in  America. 
But  he  did  not  do  these  things  Just  for  him- 
self.   He  did  It  so  that  his  race  might  live 
and  that  his  country  might  advance.     [Ap- 
plause.] ^ 
And  aftea-  theee  great  contributions,  today 
In  America  educationally  over  70  percent  of 
the  race  is  dropping  out  or  flimklng  out  of 
school,  not  counting  those  who  will  be  forced 
out  through  different  type  walkouts.    Seven- 
ty percent.    This  is  not  the  spirit  that  their 
anceetors  established  with  the  University  of 
Thnbuctoo.    This  is  not  even  the  splrtt  of 
Sonnlall,  the  great  emperor,  who  addressed 
his  people   In  the   16th   century  and  said 
"Without  education,  we  have  neither  favor 
nor  pleasure — we're  absolutely  nothing." 

We  have  large  numbers  of  people  on  wel- 
fare and  living  In  public  housing.  We  have 
a  very,  very  great  and  vast  inferiority  com- 
plex and,  moet  Important,  inside  of  the  per- 
sonality something  is  missing— a  vacancy. 
There  is  a  vacancy  so  large  and  so  great, 
that  it  Is  difficult  even  to  describe  the  type 
of  life  that  a  black  man  Uvee.  We  are  one 
of  the  moet  despised  groups  in  the  world 
Chinese.  Japanese,  Jews,  Irtsh,  Italians— 
everyone  comes  to  America,  but  no  one  wants 
to  live  near  the  Negro.  He  Is  despised  and 
he  is  disrespected.  Prom  such  a  mighty  and 
great  tradition,  he  has  become  a  member  of 
the  perennial  bog. 

The  Chinese  came  to  America— they  found 
us  at  the  bottom  and  they  moved  up.  We're 
still  at  the  bottom.  Tlie  Japanese  came  to 
America— they  found  \is  at  the  bottom  and 
they  moved  up.  We're  still  at  the  bottom. 
Irish.  Italians,  Jews,  Hungarians,  Cubans 
came  to  America  and  found  iis  at  the  bot- 
tom. These  groups  moved  up.  We're  still  at 
the  bottom.  The  question  then  becomes, 
"How  did  the  other  groupe  move  up?"  This 
is  the  question  that  we  present  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  This  is  the  question  that  we  pre- 
sent to  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  This  is  the 
question  that  we  present  to  America. 

Let's  examine  the  history  and  find  out 
what  la  the  real  genius  of  America  in  terms  of 
advancement  and  In  terms  of  success.  The 
clvU  rights  groups  say  "we  have  the  an- 
swer."    Sducatlonally,  if  we  Just  desegre- 


gate the  schools,  you  will  solve  the  educa- 
tional problem.  This  is  a  Ue.  [Applause  1 
How  do  I  know  this?  Again,  we  promise 
not  to  become  emotional  but  to  back  up  and 
to  support  everything  we  say.  That's  an  in- 
tellectual responslbUity.  If  desegregating 
schools  were  the  answer  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
seems  to  think,  as  the  present  administra- 
tion seems  to  think,  then  we  could  look  to 
those  areas  where  the  schools  are  desegre- 
gated, and  we  would  find  educational  prog- 
ress. Even  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  civil 
rights  groups  comes  condemnation.  There 
are  greater  dropouts  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South.     [Applause.) 

The  African  comes  to  America.  He  has 
gigantic  barriers.  He  came  from  a  village 
school  where  the  fadlltlee  were  very  very 
poor— certainly  not  equal  to  anything  In  Mis- 
sissippi. He  came  to  America  with  a  lan- 
guage barrier.  He  had  to  learn  Kiglish.  and 
be  able  to  write  examinations  so  that  he  could 
pass  courses.  He  came  to  America  with  a 
cultural  barrier.  The  customs  were  not  the 
same.  Nevetheless,  In  America  today.  22  per- 
cent of  aU  African  students  are  "A"  students 
[Applause.]  Thirty-three  percent  are  "B" 
students.  That's  68  percent  either  "A"  or 
"B."  Now  did  they  first  desegregate  the  fa- 
cilities of  Africa  before  they  cotUd  learn? 
No.  [Applause.)  If  one  were  to  ask  the 
African  "Why  do  you  study  so  hard?  Why 
do  you  apply  yourself  so  dlligenUy?"  he 
would  say,  "My  people  need  me."  A  sense  of 
responsibility,  a  sense  of  purpose,  a  sense 
of  motivation.     (Applause.) 

The  civil  rights  groups  are  sometimes 
unconsciously  reinforcing  an  inferiority 
complex.  [Applause.]  If  it  is  an  all- 
Catholic  or  an  all -Jewish  school,  they  say 
"That's  all  right.  That's  religion."  If.-,  is  an 
all -Japaneee  school,  they  say.  "That's  all 
right.  That's  cultural."  But  if  it  Is  an  aU- 
black  BchocA.  they  say,  "It  must  be  segrega- 
tion because  look  at  It.  It's  aU  black  "It 
reinforces  inferiority.  It  says  anything  all 
black  is  Inherently  inferior.  You  can't  build 
pride  when  you  adopt  this  podtlon.  [  Ap- 
plause.)  '    *^ 

We  want  educational  progress.  0\ir  race 
is  facing  a  crlsU.  It's  simUar  to  the  crtsls 
menticmed  by  one  of  the  class  speakers,  faced 
during  the  depression.  October  34.  1929  We 
can't  afford  a  lot  ot  Ixumry.  It's  a  crisis  now 
Large  niunbers  of  people  are  flunking  out 
and  dropping  out. 

We  have  found  that  by  teaching  racial 
pride,  the  histOTy  of  the  race.  It  gives  the 
race  a  sense  of  purpose.  The  young  man  goes 
to  school  not  asking  the  coimselor,  "What 
should  I  be  when  I  grow  up?"  He  goes  to 
the  community  for  OMnmunlty  support,  and 
he  asliis  the  oommtinlty.  "What  do'  you 
need?"  And  the  community  says,  "We  need 
doctors,  we  need  lawyers,  we  need  sdentuts, 
we  need  inventors,  we  need  math- 
emaUclans."  And  then  he  goes  to  the  coun- 
selor and  wants  to  know,  "Do  I  have  the 
abUlty  to  do  what  my  people  want  me  to  do?" 
This  Is  the  pride.  Tliis  is  the  sense  of 
motlvaUon,  and  It  kUls  flunk  outs  and  drop 
outs.     [Applause.] 

We  must  open  up  a  gigantic  war  on  drop 
outs  and  flunk  outs  if  we're  going  to  save 
the  race.  What  the  Afro-American  Asso- 
ciation has  done  is  this:  we  have  gone  to 
school,  and  marched  around  the  school,  and 
brought  all  of  the  parents  out  on  the  street 
and  on  the  sidewalk.  A  demonstration,  but 
a  practical,  affirmative  one.  We  brought  the 
people  out  on  the  sidewalks,  and  we  had 
signs  telling  the  kids  to  meet  us  at  the 
library.  "Honor  grades  wUl  make  you  feel 
good,  like  black  people  should."  [Laughter 
and  i^i^use.] 

Then  we  tell  them  "it's  what's  inside  that 
counts."  Then  we  had  them  sign  pledges 
that  they  would  use  all  reasonable  effort  to 
obtain  honor  grades  especially  in  reading, 
writing,  sciences,  mathematics  and  tech- 
nical ftklUs.     Practical.     We  sang  songs  ao 
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And  they  say  they  believe  In  free  epeech. 
We  dont  want  to  criticize  each  other,  but 
we  feel  that  the  American  public  has  a  right 
to  hear  both  sides,  and  then  let  the  msinoo 
decide.    ( AppUuse.  ] 

In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  merchants  have  told  me,  "I  Just  hate 
you.  Maybe  I  shouldn't.  Maybe  I  should. 
But  I'm  honest.  I  Just  hate  you.  I've  told 
you  that." 

Reverend  King  says.  "I  don't  care  If  you 
do  hate  me.  I'm  going  to  sit-in,  roU-ln, 
crawl-In,  beg-In.  knee-In,  steal-ln  untU 
you  take  my  money."  (Laughter.)  Now  the 
merchant  is  richer,  we  are  poorer,  he  has  our 
money,  and  he  sttU  hates  us.  [Laughter.] 
It  would  be  more  practical  to  take  the  mil- 
lions ot  dollars  spent  In  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  to  put  up  100  factories.  [Applause.) 
Then  you  build  the  race.  Then  you  have  to 
learn  responsibility.  Tou  have  to  learn  how 
to  run  factories.  Tou  have  to  learn  how  to 
make  decisions,  how  to  keep  books.  And 
these  things  btilld  the  race.  Not  only  that, 
it  means  that  when  the  children  walk  to 
and  from  the  community,  they  say,  "Mommy, 
I  thank  you.  Look  what  you  have  done  for 
me."  It  builds  up  confidence.  It's  what 
the  Chinese  derive  when  they  walk  through 
Chinatown.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment and  this  Is  the  only  way  you  can  main- 
tain dignity.    [  Applause.  ] 

If  we  put  up  businesses  and  factories, 
which  I  feel  must  be  done,  this  isnt  a  com- 
plete solution — but  it's  a  partial  solution. 
It's  what  the  Chinese  have  done.  If  you  go 
to  Chinatown,  you're  not  going  to  say,  "I'm 
not  going  to  go  back  there  anymore.  Those 
people  are  practicing  segregation.  I  don't 
think  that's  rlgftt."  [Laughter.)  Its  all  a 
Chinese  community.  No  one  says  it's  in- 
ferior. The  Chlneee  own  one-half  of  Russian 
Hill  in  San  Ptanclsco.  They  could  move 
there  tomorrow.  But  they  prefer  to  take 
the  money  to  continue  to  rehabilitate  and 
build  up  Chinatown,  because  they  love 
Chinatown.  They  love  to  be  with  each  other 
and  they  take  pride  in  their  accomplishment 
and  achievement. 

The  same  with  the  Banks  of  Tokyo 
throughout  the  country.  It  gives  the  Japa- 
nese a  sense  of  achievement.  The  same  with 
the  Jewish  hospitals,  the  Catholic  school. 
What  has  the  civil  rights  group  given  the 
Negro  that  they  can  point  out  and  tell  their 
children,  "Look  what  we  have  done?"  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

If  we  put  up  businesses  and  factories,  then 
we  pay  taxes  like  everyone  else.  And  then 
we  stick  out  our  chest  and  say,  "Race,  we've 
not  only  helped  you.  we've  helped  America." 
Do  you  realize,  regardless  of  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  says  about  a  declaration  on  poverty, 
that  we  are  the  only  race  in  America  that  can 
balance  the  budget  and  reduce  national  debt. 
[  Applaxise. ) 

This  is  a  sense  of  achievement  I  want 
the  newspapers  to  print.  The  newspapers 
print  only  about  the  demonstrations  because 
they  think  they  sell  news.  I  want  new  In- 
formation in  the  news.  [Cheers,  applause, 
standing  ovation. ) 

I  want  information  every  year  so  I  know 
Just  how  far  my  race  has  come.  I  want  to 
know  bow  many  more  factories  we  have  put 
up  every  year.  I  want  to  know  how  many 
dropouts  and  fiimkouts  we  have  reduced 
every  year.  I  want  to  know  how  much  crime 
we  have  reduced  every  year.  I  wsmt  to  know 
how  many  people  we  have  taken  out  of  pub- 
lic housing  every  year.  So  that  I  can  hold 
these  statistics  up  to  my  race  and  say,  "Look, 
we're  making  progress." 

Diiring  the  depression,  when  the  so-called 
social  reform  programs  were  Invoked,  we 
never  tested  the  strength  of  America  on  the 
basis  of  how  many  people  were  on  welfare, 
or  In  public  hoiislng.  Rather  it  was  this: 
How  many  people  who  were  once  on  welfare 
are  no  longer  on  welfare?  Then  we  said  the 
country  was  getting  back  on  Its  feet.  How 
many  people  who  were  onoe  In  public  hoiis- 


Ing  are  no  longer  In  public  hoiislng?  Then 
we  said  the  country  Is  getting  back  on  its 
feet.  This  U  the  same  test  I  want  the  news- 
papers to  eo^doy  for  the  advancement  of  20 
mllUon  people  and  100  million  people  in 
America.     [Cheers,  applause.) 

This  U  the  reason  the  civil  rlghU  groups 
don't  want  to  debate  us,  because  everywhere 
we  go,  white  or  black,  this  Is  America's  pro- 
gram. It's  basic.  It's  simple.  There's  noth- 
ing revolutionary.  There's  nothing  radical. 
There's  nothing  extreme.  This  Is  what 
Prance  did  after  the  Second  World  War.  This 
is  what  England  did  after  the  Second  World 

War.     This  is  what  Africa  is  doing  today a 

self-help  program  trying  to  build  accomplish- 
ment and  achievement  that  will  develop  the 
group  and  develop  the  country  In  terms  of 
prestige  and  in  terms  of  dignity,  endurance, 
and  continuity.  This  Is  the  only  program 
that  can  save  the  race  and  America.  [Ap- 
plause] 

The  last  thing  I  have  to  say  Is  In  the  area 
of  crime.  We  have  a  program  to  destroy 
crime.  Most  of  the  crimes  that  we  com- 
mit, regardless  of  what  you  read  In  the  news- 
paper, are  against  each  other.  Meet  of  the 
crimes  we  commit  are  not  crimes  of  raping 
white  women.  They  are  crimes  where  we 
shoot  each  other  up.  cut  each  other  up  on 
the  weekend.  That's  true.  The  dvU  rights 
group  says  we  can  solve  this  by  breaking 
up  the  ghetto.  Get  a  fair  hoxislng  wdlnance, 
or  a  Rumford  Act.  And  people  use  vis  again! 
Oovernor  Brown  talks  more  about  the 
Rumford  Act  than  Rumford  does. 
[Laughter]  And  the  newspapers  print 
everything  he  says  about  the  Rumford  Act. 
He  can  talk  to  Boy  Scouts  and  It  will  be  in 
the  newspaper  that  Oovernor  Brown  told  the 
Boy  Scouts,  who  are  8  and  8  and  la  years 
old.  that  when  you  grow  up,  fight  for  the 
Rumford  Act.    [Laughter.] 

Now  this  may  help  Oovernor  Brown  in 
the  election,  but  It'll  leave  the  mnnniw  of 
the  people  at  the  bottom,  and  let  me  prove 
this  to  you.  We  dont  have  to  ask  ourselves 
what  would  occur  If  the  Rumford  Act 
passes.  It's  already  passed.  We  dont  have 
to  ask  ourselves  what  would  occur  If  we 
could  get  a  PKPC  law.  We  already  have  one. 
We  don't  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  would 
occur  if  there  were  the  right  to  vote.  We 
already  have  the  right  to  vote  In  California. 
We  dont  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  would 
occur  if  facilities  were  desegregated.  They're 
already  desegrated  In  California.  And  what 
has  hi^jpened?  The  masses  of  my  people  are 
at  the  bottom. 

Civil  rights  leaders  come  to  Caltfomla  and 
say  that  California  Is  as  bad  as  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Now,  If  It  Is  as  bad,  why  should  I  spend 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  get  the  same  laws  In  Birmingham? 
[Laiighter,  api^ause.) 

We  can  reduce  crime  because  we're  going 
to  build  up  racial  love  and  respect  in  a  race. 
We're  going  to  give  our  women  more  respect 
than  they've  ever  had.  We  apologize  to  our 
women  for  the  way  we've  acted  in  the  past. 
We're  telling  people  that  we're  going  to  get 
off  welfare  and  get  Jobe.  If  the  blind  people 
thought  enough  of  themselves  to  come  away 
from  the  comers  with  their  cups  begging 
and  to  put  up  fact(»ies  and  businesses  be- 
cause they  knew  that  It  would  reinforce  their 
pride  and  their  self-image,  I  think  it's  good 
enough  for  us  to  try  It  for  a  little  while. 
[  Applause.  ] 

The  clvU  rights  groups  have  not  put  up 
one  business  or  one  factory  In  their  entire 
history.  Not  one.  Not  even  as  a  t<*en,  or 
a  symbol  of  what  could  be  done.  We  need 
images  to  give  the  race  confidence  In  Itself. 
As  we  teach  racial  pride  In  history,  people 
don't  commit  crimes  against  themselves  or 
anyone  else. 

The  Chinese  came  to  America  poor  but 
you  never  found  any  crime  rate.  The  Japa- 
nese came  to  America  poor  but  you  never 
found  a  crime  rate  because  ol  the  degree  of 
love  and  unity.    This  Is  what  we  are  attempt- 
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Ing  to  do.  We  have  to  call  on  our  music- 
ians— Ike  and  Tina  Turner,  Aretha  Franklin. 
Ray  Charles.  Some  of  you  don't  know  him, 
but  your  children  do.  And  we're  going  to 
ask  Ray  Charles,  "I  dont  want  your  money. 
I  don't  want  you  Just  to  raise  a  benefit  for 
me  or  the  association.  That's  not  the  imlnt. 
I  want  you  to  be  an  artist.  Do  the  t^  of 
thing  that  an  artist  is  supposed  to  do.  I 
want  you  to  sing  a  song  with  all  your 
rhythms,  saying  'No  flunk-outs  and  no  drop- 
outs.' Saying  'progress'  so  that  when  the 
kids  and  the  families  hear  it  all  day  long,  no 
crime." 

"Take  a  song  like  'Say  it  Isnt  so.'  Aretha, 
sing  It  differently.  Say  'Drop-outs,  it  isnt 
so — flimk-outs.  It  isn't  so."  " 

This  program,  we  contend,  is  going  to 
sweep  the  coimtry  in  the  1964  election.  It's 
going  to  be  the  determining  factor  because 
we  want  a  new  plank  on  the  political  sphere. 
We're  going  to  make  every  candidate  face 
up  to  it.  He's  going  to  have  to  tell  my  peo- 
ple why  he  doesn't  come  out  for  businesses 
and  factories  and  racial  pride  and  develop- 
ment. We  dont  want  to  move  away  from 
every  community  and  be  pushed  around  like 
little  electrons.  We  want  to  build  a  com- 
munity. If  it's  a  slum  now — If  we  biillt  It 
Into  a  flourishing  commimity — we  give  Jobs 
to  contractors,  real  estate  agents.  Insurance 
people,  but  we  give  the  race  a  legacy  that 
they  can  be  proud  of  for  many,  many  years.- 
We  think  ovu-  program  should  also  be 
adopted  In  many  respects  by  the  overall 
coxmtry.  We  feel  that  many  of  the  ideas 
that  we  have  can  be  equally  applied  to  the 
overaU  coimtry  to  bring  educational,  social, 
economic  progress  both  to  the  race  and  to 
America. 

The  last — the  very  last  thing— I  have  to 
say  Is  that  we  of  the  Afro-American  Asso- 
cUtlon  are  going  to  make  every  political 
party  take  note.  The  Democrats  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  the  vote  Just  because  they're  Demo- 
crats. Republicans  are  not  going  to  get  the 
vote  Just  because  they're  Republicans. 
They're  going  to  have  to,  for  the  first  time 
In  100  years,  face  the  real  Issue  about  Amer- 
ica—the whole  coimtry— 180  million  people 
In  every  strata  and  the  race  in  every  strata, 
and  we're  going  to  look  to  you  to  make  sure 
that  this  Is  done. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Standing  ova- 
tion.] 
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Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followln'fe  newsletter 
of  May  16,  1964: 

Washington  Report,    Mat    16,   1964 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Algeb,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

HOW   DO   WE    EXPLAIN   TO   THOSE   LEIT   BZHINDT 

How  can  we  answer  the  mothers,  wives 
and  children  of  those  who  are  dying  In  South 
Vietnam  when  they  ask,  Why?  The  shock- 
ing facts  which  are  only  now  being  brought 
to  light  are  flnaUy  arousing  the  American 
people  to  what  a  lack  of  firm  and  decisive 
policy  by  the  administration  U  costing  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  mother  in 
DaUas.  pleading  for  help  so  that  her  son  will 
have  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to  survive 
What  can  I  teU  her  when  we  learn  that  our 
boys  have  been  sent  to  fight  a  war  that  Is  not 
a  war.  under  a  plan  that  Is  not  designed  to 


win,  and  In  outworn  and  Inferior  equipment? 
The  mess  in  South  Vietnam  was  described 
this  week  by  Jim  Lucas.  Scrlpps  Howard  re- 
porter who  Is  covering  the  story  first  hand. 
Following  the  Lucas  story  of  how  Capt.  Jerry 
Shank  and  Capt.  Robert  Brumett  were  killed 
In  old  and  decrepit  planes.  Congressman 
Stevxh  B.  DxaoTTinAM,  of  New  York,  told  the 
House,  "This  is  murder,  Mr.  McNamara." 
Congressman  Dexoxtnian  said: 

"AccOTdlng  to  Jim  Lucas,  the  Communist 
Vletcong  did  not  kill  either  Jerry  Shank  or 
Bob  Brumett,  but  our  own  obsolete  American 
planes  did  and  this  Is  what  he  said: 

"On  AprU  9,  Capt.  Robert  Brumett,  36.  put 
his  craft  Into  a  dive  and  it  didn't  come  out. 
His  buddies,  fiylng  nearby  saw  the  wings  fall 
off  and  watched  In  horror  as  the  plane  plowed 
Into  the  paddles.' 

"And  again:  'On  March  24,  Jerry  Shank 
put  his  ship  Into  a  dive  between  Soc  Trang 
and  Back  Lieu  and  its  wing  separated  from 
the  fuselage.' 

"Secretary  McNamara  is  making  another 
one  of  his  trips  to  Vietnam,  which  wUl  be 
followed  by  more  press  conferences,  but  he 
will  not  report  the  facts  about  the  outmoded 
planes  he  sends  our  men  over  there.  So  far 
he  has  done  nothing  to  Improve  the  deplora- 
ble situation  In  Vietnam.  1  call  upon  Mm 
and  upon  our  President  to  give  our  fighting 
men  a  fighting  chance." 

Congressman  Deboxtnian  was  Joined  by  me, 
Ed  FoKKiCAN,  and  others  who  urged  Congress 
to  demand  of  the  President  an  answer  to  why 
we  sent  American  men  Into  war  with  Inade- 
quate equipment.  We  believe  we  should 
either  fight  the  war  to  win  or  get  out. 

Babst  Golowa'teb,  In  his  New  York  City 
address  and  again  on  his  nationwide  tele- 
vUion  report,  reminded  the  American  people 
of  the  Republican  position  that  peace  can  be 
secured  through  strength.  There  would  be 
no  American  boys  dying  In  Vietnam  if  we  had 
a  clear,  uimilstakable  foreign  policy  such  as 
set  forth  in  the  Republican  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  1962: 

"In  foreign  policy,  the  overriding  national 
goal  must  be  victory  over  communism, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  world  in 
which  men  can  live  In  freedom,  security,  and 
national  Independence." 

MORE  TEUTH  THAN  HUMOR 

Don  MacLean.  a  Washington  columnist: 
"Maybe  I  can  sort  out  the  South  Vietnam 
situation  for  you.  It's  simple;  we've  gone 
from  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  to  'No  Khan  Du'." 

PRATES  AMENDMENT  CONFUSION  * 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  Supreme 
Court,  In  Its  hotly  contested  decision,  nulli- 
fied the  second  part  of  that  amendment  by, 
in  effect,  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  It  is  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the 
first  amendment  that  Congressman  Bkckeh 
of  New  York,  Joined  by  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers who  believe  that  our  national  14fe  Is 
founded  upon  a  firm  belief  In  God.  Intro- 
duced what  has  become  known  as  the  Becker 
amendment. 

The  Becker  amendment  simply  proposes : 

"An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  permitting  the  offering,  read- 
ing from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
Scriptures,  if  participation  therein  U  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental  or  pub- 
lic school,  Institution,  or  place,  and  making 
reference  to  belief  in,  reliance -upon,  or  In- 
voking the  aid  of  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being 
In  any  governmental  or  public  document, 
proceeding,  activity,  ceremony,  school.  Insti- 
tution, or  place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  cur- 
rency, or  obligation  of  the  United  States." 

ITie  proposal  does  not  "establish  a  re- 
ligion." I  would  be  the  first  to  oi^x»e  the 
forced  reading  of  a  prayer  or  Biblical  passages 
dictated  by  an  governmental  body— Federal, 
State,   local,   ot  school  board.    The  Becker 
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amendment  Is  not  In  conflict  with  the  first 
part  «f  the  first  amendment.  It  corrects  the 
situation  created  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
reestablishes  the  second  part,  "the  free  exer- 
cise" of  religion.  It  changes  nothing  from 
the  practice  and  custom  which  has  been  a 
part  of  our  national  life  since  the  beginning 
of  this  Nation.  Our  religious  practices  and 
customs  are  being  challenged  by  athlests  and 
the  Becker  amendment  merely  reemphaslzes 
the  right  of  the  majority  of  our  people  to 
exercise,  as  they  have  always  dont.  their 
belief  In  God. 


Report  From  Rome:  Sale  of  Wheat  to 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  kEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  State  Department  negotiators, 
led  by  Ambassador  Harrlman.  had  dis- 
cussions which  wiU  lead  to  subsidy  of  the 
Communist    Government    of    Rumania. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  especially  timely 
that  I  place  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune    Washington    Bureau,    Walter 
Trohan,  writing  directly  from  Europe. 
The  article  from  this  morning's  Tribune 
relates  the  story  of  the  subsidized  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  and  the  ill  effect  It  had 
on  the  U.S.  image  abroad. 
Repoht  PboM   Rome:    Sale   of  Wheat  to 
Russians  Habms  U.S.  Image  Abkoao 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Rome,   May   17.— America's  sale  of    wheat 
to  Russia  has  done  more  harm  to  the  U.S. 
image  in  the  non-Communist  world  than  any 
action   In  recent  years   In  a   foreign  policy 
which  European  leaders  and  the  European 
man-ln-the-street  generally  agree  Is  totally 
unrealUtic. 

During  the  week  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  warned  America's  allies  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  of  new  world 
dangers  arising  from  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
called  at  NATO's  conference  at  The  Hague 
for  the  complete  Isolation  of  Fidel  Castro 
economically,  politically,  socially,  and  even 
spiritually.  He  cautioned  this  must  be  done 
to  prevent  Cuba  from  subverting  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  plea  met  with  smiles,  first  because  the 
United  States  is  feeding  it*  Communist  foe 
and  supplying  aid  to  such  Communist  na- 
tions as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  second 
because  NATO  Is  viewed  as  a  dying  organiza- 
tion. NATO  was  never  more  than  a  paper 
organization  over  the  years,  with  European 
powers  generally  finding  one  excuse  or  an- 
other for  not  living  up  to  their  commitments. 

DE  GAULLE  IS  PLATING  HARD  TO  GET 

CurrenUy,  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France.seems  to  be  determined  to  let  it  die  on 
the  vine  on  which  it  has  never  borne  fruit. 
Rusk  has  challenged  France  to  come  for- 
ward with  any  changes  De  OauUe  wants  in 
the  structiu'e  of  the  alliance,  but  De  Gaulle 
is  playing  hard  to  get,  obviously  Indicating 
his  t^lnlon  that  Western  Europe  can  best 
handle  the  iHx>blem  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion Itself  and  with  the  possible  help  erf 
cash  and  equipment  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  possible  that  De  Gaulle  may  go  so 
far  as  to  accept  the  hand  as  the  mailed  fist  of 
America  but  he  wants  th«.  voice  to  be  that 
of  Western  Europe,  ^very  likely  speaking  with 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R0BERT  R.  BARRY 


cr  nw  TC 
IN  THE  HOUS  S  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Mom  ay.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
Senior  Citizens  Month  and  I  know  of  no 
more  actlTe  senior  citizen  than  one  of 
my  oonstltuent  i.  Joteph  P.  Carr,  of  Yon- 
kers.  N.T.  Mr.  Carr  Is  a  remarkable  man 
who.  on  his  80t  1  birthday,  decided  to  cel- 
ebrate by  mak  ng  a  worid's  record  as  a 
parachutist — a  id  on  his  first  Jiimp. 

His  aocompl  ihment  Is  even  more  re- 
mailable  due  1 1  a  few  handicaps,  amon^r 
which  were  a  ]  lermanent  qjlne  and  hip 
injury  as  well  as  defective  equlpmoit 
when  tn  mldat  he  found  his  earphones 
would  not  worl :  so  he  could  not  receive 
vital  guidance  from  ground  observers 
This  did  not  b  ither  Mr.  Carr— who  en- 
Joyed  it  immcD  lely  and  reeaUad  that  he 
"had  the  most  peculiar  sense  of  the  in- 
finite—subllmil  y  and  calmness.  I  felt 
closer  to  God  tl  an  I  had  in  a  long  time." 

Mr.  Carr  doa  notiDonflne  his  activities 
to  parachuting,  even  though  he  holds  the 
international  re  wrd  as  the  (ddest  man  to 


take  a  parachute  Jump  and  plans  his 
second  leap  soon.  He  Is  active  and  out- 
spoken on  such  national  problons  as 
water  fluoridation,  and  bringing  up  teen- 
agers and  Is  a  frequmt  contributor  to  the 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  describing  his 
travels  to  Hawaii.  Thailand.  India. 
Africa,  and  France,  beside  maintaining 
aecoimtant  offices  in  the  firm  of  Bright 
fcCarr. 

Mr.  Carr  described  his  Jump  to  me  in 
a  letter  which  I  recommend  to  physically 
fit  minded  Presidents,  harried  Congress- 
men, paunchy  civil  servants,  discouraged 
octogenarians,  and  lively  teenagers.  I 
tliink  they  will  all  agree  that  this  country 
can  be  quite  proud  of  senior  citizens  like 
Mr.  Carr. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congreasmsn  Robxbt  R.  Barrt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNGKKseiCAN  Bakrt  :  The  thought 
occurred  to  me.  that  In  view  of  President 
Johnson's  Interest  In  physical  fitness,  both 
he  and  you  would  like  to  know  about  the 
following. 

A  citizen  of  Tonkers.  New  York— In  spite 
of  permanent  spine  and  hip  Injuries,  man- 
aged to  make  a  World's  record  as  a  para- 
chuttot  at  the  age  of  80. 

Having  seen  most  of  this  glorious  earth 
In  person,  and  from  mountains  and  airplanes. 
I  have  had  the  urge  to  see  It  from  a  pars- 
chute.  About  a  month  after  I  reached  age 
80.  I  placed  my  back  belt  on,  reinforced  by 
cotton  over  tender  spots,  and  then  wound  4 
Inch  stripe  (torn  tram  a  sheet)  tightly 
around  my  body,  between  my  legs,  and  over 
my  sho\ilders.  all  fastened  with  large  safety 
pins.  1  was  driven  up  to  a  parachute  school 
by  auto;  one  of  my  comptinlons  was  the 
charming  and  beautlfiil  daughter  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the  U.N. 
Incidentally,  we  had  our  pictures  snapped, 
before  and  after  my  jump. 

Naturally  in  my  tr\issed  up  condition,  tn 
order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  further 
Injviries.  my  motions  were  stiffened.  I  sup- 
pose my  instructor  thought  It  was  Just  old 
age.  They  may  also  have  thought  that  I 
woiild  not  have  the  nwTre  to  make  the  Jump. 
or  that  I  would  be  killed  anyway,  so  I  was 
given  a  secondhand  helmet  without  radio 
reception  and  no  goggles.  I  had  three 
handicaps — age,  no  radio  reception,  and  no 
goggles.  However.  I  made  the  Jiunp  and  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  had  broken  an  inter- 
national record  as  the  only  man  to  not  only 
make  a  first  parachute  Jump  at  the  age  of 
80,  but  also  the  only  man  to  make  such  a 
j\imp  at  my  age.  A  reporter  told  me  that 
an  athlete  named  Bemarr  MacFadden  made 
hto  first  Jump  at  72.  so  I  have  8  years  on 
him. 

RussU  may  dispute  my  claim  as  she  has 
all  others.  I  may  concede  the  point  to  Rus- 
sia If  Russia  will  return  the  30  percent  It 
charged  me  at  Leningrad,  for  converting 
rubles  Into  U.S.  cxirrency. 

As  you  may  assimie.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
pubUclty  In  newspapers  and  on  TV. 

I  give  the  above  to  you.  for  what  It  may 
be  w(x^h  to  President  Johnson  and  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  Caaji. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)   News] 
OzaoiTOCo!   80.  Hx  Takes   Up   'Ckvtihg 

(By  John  Randazzo) 
Por  the  man  who's  got  everything  (and 
lots  at  nerve) .  Joseph  P.  Carr,  80,  of  Yonkers, 
recommends  parachute  Jumping.  So.  why 
doeen't  Carr  go  take  a  Jxmip  for  himself? 
He  did.  the  first  man  on  record  of  his  age 
to  do  so.  Boetel  security,  please  take  notice. 
Now  the  octogenarian  plans  a  second  leap, 
and  there  are  no  strings  attached   to  this 


either.  Details  of  the  first  feat  are  recorded 
m  the  books  of  the  Stormvllle,  N.Y..  Sporu 
Parachute  Center,  Dutchess  County. 

Carr  took  a  ride  In  a  plane  June  12  (his 
80th  Wrthday)  and  after  2  hours  of  "simple 
Instructions"  balled  out  at  4.000  feet.  He 
landed,  rose  to  hto  feet,  dusted  off  his  uni- 
form and  walked  off.  Just  like  that,  and  no 
big  deal. 

WAIJCB>  TO  CLXTB 

Then  he  unhooked  the  45-pound  aiixillary 
cute  from  hto  chest,  rolled  np  the  68-pound 
sUks  that  had  landed  him  safely  on  earth 
and  took  them  to  the  club.  Members 
promptly  made  him  an  honorary  member. 

But,  that's  all  history.  Now  Carr  to  wait- 
ing for  a  nice  "warmish  day"  for  a  second 
leap.  In  the  meantime,  he  spends  part  of 
his  social  security  payments  and  what  he 
earns  as  an  accountant  for  flying  lessons  at 
the   Westchester   County  Airport.   Harrison. 

"Learning  to  fly  to  kid  eXxOl  compared  to 
hitting  the  silks."  Carr.  a  5-foot-lO,  165- 
pound,  gray-haired  gent  will  tell  you.  This, 
after  taking  hto  first  flight  lesson  a  few  days 
ago. 

But,  then  everything  seems  to  be  kid  stuff 
to  Carr.  who  has  sought  adventure  since  he 
was  a  boy  In  Connecticut  and  worked  near 
the  New  Haven  Prelght  Yards  for  the  Barnum 
and   Bailey   Circus  when  It  came  to  town. 

And  there  was  the  time  In  1893  when  he 
talked  the  owner  of  a  balloon  Into  giving 
him  a  ride  in  payment  for  some  odd  Jobs  he 
did  for  him. 

HAS  LED  BArAEia 

Carr  has  also  been  a  world  traveler.  Over 
the  last  20  years,  he  has  taken  safarto  to 
India.  Thailand.  Tangyanlka  and  Kenya  dur- 
ing his  vacation.  And.  during  hto  earlier 
days   he  worked  as  a  publicity  man. 

"But.  I'm  not  doing  thto  for  publicity,  al- 
though I  realize  It  makes  good  copy,"  he 
said  yesterday  at  hto  home.  101  Highland 
Avenue.  "Outer  space  to  beautiful  and 
serene,  when  you're  floating  down  on  a  few 
strings  and  a  big  umbrella." 

Carr  has  four  children.  Raymond,  39,  of 
Plorlda;  Mrs.  Henry  Schwartz,  of  Clinton 
Comers,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  George  Blanchard.  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Vlrglnto.  with  whom  be 
works  as  an  accountant  In  a  Yonkers  firm. 

"So,  you  see,  I've  got  everything.  A  nice 
family,  nice  friends,  enough  money,  and  the 
time."  he  said.  "Now,  I'm  going  all  out  to 
be  a  parachute  Jumper,  something  everyone 
on  social  security  sho\ild  do  to  keep  from 
getting  bored." 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  12th  Cob- 
fretsioaal  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

x>T  NEW  tamK. 
JN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  May  18. 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodical- 
ly, during  each  session  of  Congress,  I 
report  to  the  people  of  my  district  on 
the  progress  of  legislation  in  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the 
way  in  which  I  have  discharged  my 
duties  as  their  Representative  In  Con- 
Kress.  This  Is  my  report  mi  the  current 
status  of  the  3d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

THE  Tssa  or  cbamoe:  im4 

The  year  1964 — and  the  second  session 
of  the  88th  Congress— opened  under  the 
dark  cloud  of  tragedy  which  scarcely  a 
month  earlier  had  befallen  our  Nation. 
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The  brutal  murder  of  President  Kennedy, 
that  monstrous  deed,  had  shaken  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  to  its  roots.  In  a 
flash,  the  assassin's  bullet  tore  away 
fnxn  us  the  life  which  had  such  great 
promise,  the  hand  which  rested  so  stead- 
ily at  the  helm  of  our  Nation,  the  heart 
filled  with  hopes  of  peace  and  seasoned 
with  the  trial  of  power  and  responsibil- 
ity. Each  one  of  us  I  know  recoils  with 
pain  at  the  very  remembrance  of  that 
tragic  day. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  enduring 
qualities  of  our  Nation,  and  the  resiliency 
of  our  form  of  government,  that  the 
transition  of  power  was  accomplished 
so  smoothly  and  effectively.  President 
Johnson,  a  man  of  vast  experience  in 
government,  pledged  himself  to  carry 
out  President  Kennedy's  program.  The 
Congress,  deadlocked  for  months  on  va- 
rious ai^ropriatlons  bills,  responded 
vigorously.  Continuity  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policies  was  thereby  assured. 
National  and  world  affairs  moved  on. 

MT    WOUC    AT    THE    TJNrrED    NATIONS 

I  returned  in  January  from  New  York, 
where  I  was  serving  as  U.S.  Delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
under  President  Kennedy's  appointment. 
The  work  at  the  United  Nations  was  de- 
manding, the  pace  frequently  burden- 
some. I  was  delighted  to  learn,  there- 
fore, when  I  returned  to  Washington, 
that  my  efforts  contributed  s<Mnething 
to  the  Implementation  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy,  to  our  quest  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  world.  Because  I  think 
that  you  will  be  Interested  in  them,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  the  letters 
which  I  received  from  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Secketary  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1964. 

Deae  Mas.  Kxllt:  May  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  TJS.  delegation  during  the  18th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  reassuring  that  our  delegation 
could  at  aU  times  turn  to  you  for  a  forth- 
right and  authoritative  presentation  of  the 
congressional  point  of  view.  You  gave  xtn- 
stintlngly  of  your  time  and  energy,  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  effective  manner  In 
which  you  helped  the  delegation  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
you  also  found  your  experience  a  rewarding 
one. 

We  appreciated  your  constructive  partlcU 
patlon  In  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  especially  on  the  complex  sub- 
ject of  principles  of  International  law  con- 
cerning frtendly  relations  and  cooperation 
among  States  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Chxuter.  Your  work  was  also  most 
vaTuable  in  connection '  with  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  special 
fund  pledging  conference,  the  effects  of 
atomic  radiation,  and  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees pledging  session. 
'  With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Dean  Rusk. 

The  part  of  Ambassador  Adlal  Steven- 
sons  letter  which  dealt  with  my  work  at 
the  United  Nations  reads: 

I  hope  you  wont  become  a  stranger  to  the 
mission  now  that  you  have  returned  to  your 
familiar  haimta  along  the  Potomac.  You 
made  a  real  contribution  during  your  au- 
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tumn  tenure  with  us  and,  selitohly.  we  an- 
ticipate tapping  you  for  advice  and  counsel 
In  the  future. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  letters.  Por 
It  Is  a  singular  honor  to  represent  our 
Nation  In  the  United  Nations  and  I  will 
always  remember  my  appointment  as  a 
milestone  in  my  career  of  public  serivce. 
arrtTENH)  to  Washington  to   vot«  on   all 

ICAJOS    BILLS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pace  at  the 
Unltel  Nations  was  vigorous  and  the 
workday  long,  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  every  possible  occasion  to  vote  on 
bills  important  to  our  district  and  the 
Nation,  even  though  I  was  excused  from 
this  responsibility.  I  daily  kept  in  touch 
with  my  office,  and  discharged  and  di- 
rected the  responsibilities  of  my  office 
and  the  problems  of  my  constituents. 
Some  of  the  bills  for  which  I  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  were  the  following, 
which  are  now  law: 

H.R.  8363,  Revenue  Act  of  1963; 

H.  Res.  541.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
extension ; 

H.R.  7179,  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations, conference  report; 

HJl.  6143,  ffigher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  conference  report; 

H.R.  8969,  public  debt  limit  increase: 
and 

H.R.  9499.  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

There  were  some  bills,  whicii  are  now 
laws,  for  which  I  was  paired.  I  could  not 
return  to  Washington  for  these,  because 
I  was  giving  the  speech  for  the  United 
States  on  that  day.  These  speeches  were 
the  following: 

October  15:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  pledging  assistance  to 
the  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  to  the  Special  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

October  18:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Legal  (Sixth) 
Committee  on  the  question  of  Extended 
Participation  in  General  Multilateral 
Treaties  concluded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  My  constitu- 
ents should  know  that  I  was  the  only 
nonlawyer  appointed  to  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  International  Law 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations. 

October  31:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation; 

November  19:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee on  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes. This  is  a  most  historic  document 
and  one  which  will  be  used  for  years 
to  come.    It  was  a  2 -hour  speech. 

December  3:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Sixth  Commit- 
tee on  Consideration  of  Principles  of  In- 
ternational Law  concerning  friendly  re- 
lations and  cooperation  among  states  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

December  7:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  again  In  the  Legal 
Committee,  on  technical  assistance  to 
promote  the  teaching,  study,  dissemina- 
tion and  wider  appreciation  of  interna- 
tional law. 

December  9:  Statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  contributions  to 


the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  may  obtain 
copies  of  these  speeches  by  writing  to  the 
Depeutment  of  State,  which  has  pub- 
lished them  in  the  State  Department 
Bulletin. 

PROGRESS     OF     THE     2D     SESSION     OF     THE     88TH 
CONGRESS 

The  major  bills  considered  £ind  acted 
upon  to  (}ate  include : 

The  $11^  billion  tax  cut.  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

The  $115  million  Peace  Corps  author- 
ization. This  bill  was  handled  by  my 
committee  and  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver: 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  9.  1964. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kxllt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mrs.  Ket.i.t  :  Many  thanks  for  all 
your  support.  I  especially  appreciate  your 
excellent  presentation  during  debate  on  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

I'm  grateful. 
Sincerely. 

Sargent  Shriver. 

Director. 

National  Security  Agency  Act  amend- 
ments, to  assist  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  discharging  his  duties  by 
strengthening  the  security  provisions  of 
the  original  law. 

The  $16.9  billion  authorization  for 
procurement  and  construction  of  planes, 
missiles,  ships,  and  for  reeearch,  devel- 
opment, tests,  and  evaluation  in  fiscal 
1965. 

The  $71.8  million  authorization  for 
strengthening  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard. 

Increased  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Inter-American  Envelopment  Bank. 

Increased  U.S.  contributions  to  opera- 
tions of  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
whose  Jurisdiction  Includes  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  trust  territories. 

Broadened  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's disaster  loan  authority. 

Extended  the  Federal  Airport  Act  for 
3  years. 

Renamed  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Authorized  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  funds  and  facili- 
ties for  the  orderly  transition  of  Execu- 
tive power  between  election  and  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  President. 

Established  a  commission  to  recom- 
mend procedures  for  settlement  of  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Suspended  the  equal  time  requirement 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  to 
nominees  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1964. 

Extended  Federal  Assistance  to  urban 
areas  under  the  Library  Services  Act. 

Replenished  the  President's  disaster 
relief  fund. 

Extended  assistance  to  veterans  in  the 
form  of  educational  assistance  to  chil- 
dren of  veterans  with  total  and  perma- 
nent service-connected  disability  and 
allowed  conversion  or  exchange  of  na- 
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Uonal   life   insurance   policies   to   new 
plans. 

Continued  piveent  cotton  price-sup- 
port and  subsld^  for  exporters. 

new  wheat  marketing 


he      American-Mexican 
C3iamizal  Convc  nUon  Act  of  1964. 
Some  of  the  i  loet  Important  UHs  have 
the  House  of  Represent- 
awaiting  action  in  the 
Senate.   These  louse-passed  UHs  are : 
The  Civil  Rig  Its  Act  of  1963.  « 
The  $46.7  bi  Hon  defense  approprla- 
tlanbUL 

A  $15.6  millic  n  authorization  for  civil 
def enae  fallout  dielters. 

A  $5J2  bllUon  luthorlzation  f <»■  the  Na- 
tkmal  Aeronaui  Ics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

A  $1.59  billloi  i  authorization  for  con- 
struction projec  s  at  Armed  Forces  bases. 
Davis-Bacon  i  ict  amendments. 
Revised  the  r  lies  and  limited  the  use 
of  Qovemment  fimds  allowed  Members 
of  Congress  for  i  ravel  abroad. 

Autharlsed  a  -year.  $500,000  program 
of  grants  for  col  eoiion.  reproduction  and 
publication  of  oi  ginal  documents  signifi- 
cant to  n.S.  hist  ry. 

Approved  apj]  ropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  La  bor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welf  a  -e  and  a  portion  of  the 
funds  win  be  use  1  to  implement  the  many 
education  UDs  i  pproved  by  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  <  Congress. 

Authorized  a  S  -year.  $5-milllon-a-year 
program  of  aid  1 1>  the  States  for  nursing 
home  facilities  1 1  State  veterans'  homes. 
Extended  dlsa  >ility  income  provisions 
of  national  servi(  e  life  Insurance  policies. 
Broadened  an]  made  permanent  the 
food  stamp  prog]  am. 

Extended  the  lenegotiation  Act  for  2 
years. 

Though  CongT  »s.  and  particularly  the 
House  of  Repres  entaUves.  can  be  proud 
of  Its  record  of  a  ccompUshment  thus  far 
In  this  session,  n  any  major  bills  are  still 
awaiting  action.   These  Include: 

The  President  s  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram, on  which  hearings  are  cinrently 
being  held  In  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  L  U>or;  Federal  pay  raise 
legislation,  on  wl  ilch  a  new  bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  F  ouse  Committee  on  Post 
Offloe  and  Civil  E  ervlce;  medical  care  for 
the  aged;  NaUm  al  Service  Corps;  area 
redeveioiunent;  jouth  employment;  for- 
eign aid.  and  hou  ling. 


the  tour  was  conceived  by  some  political 
expat  on  the  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee.  This  type  of  ac- 
tivity Is  a  diacredit  to  party  responsibility 
and  indicates  the  desperate  search  for 
issues  against  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Following  are  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  newspapers  over 
the  past  weekend,  one  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  editorial  page  dated  Saturday  May 
16.  1964.  and  entitied  "Cheap  Politics." 
and  the  second  from  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  dated  May 
16.  1964,  and  entitled  "Firing  at  Spar- 
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rather.    "I  lova  Mrm.  Jdmaoo."  ooa  o*  ttiam 


Material  poverty,  poverty  In  educatloa, 
poverty  at  opportunity  art  gMtulna  naWmrl 
problwu  requiring  oonatnietlv*  attaotkn 
This  slauthing  with  oaaiera  and  tape  rwsorder 
through  darkeat  Alabama  hardly  oan  b*  rated 
M  oonatructlTe. 


Urbaa  Renewal  Is  Vital  to  Upper 
Midwest,  Repmi  Shows 


I  will  report 
these  bins  in 
cloaeof  this 


t) 
mi 


sesaltn 


you  on  the  status  of 
annual  report  at  the 
of  Congress. 


olitics 


EXIENSIOf^  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUES  a  VANIK 


m  THE  Honsx  (  \W 


1^  OBXO 

'  RBPRS8ENTATIVES 

Mondaik  May  IS.  1994 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
two  RepubUean  Members  of  this  body 
made  a  tour  to  i  Jabama  to  investigate 


coodltlona  on  priperty  owned  by  Mrs. 


I^mdon  Jobnaon. 


Reports  indicate  that 


rows. 

[Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

May  18.  1964] 

PnmtG  AT  Spajuows 

The  attempt  by  two  Republican  Congress- 
men to  downgrade  the  Johnson  antlpoverty 
program  by  Inspecting  home*  of  tenants  on 
land  owned  by  Lady  Bird  J<An«on  U  firing 
on  sparrows  when  plenty  of  big  game  Is  afoot. 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  Mrs.  John- 
son has  been  something  of  a  benefactor  as 
well  as  a  landlord  and  Is  not  responsible  for 
tha  financial  condition  of  four  families  who 
asked  to  be  aUowed  to  stay  in  homes  on  cot- 
ton land  after  the  land  had  been  converted 
to  timber.  The  families  are  not  employed  by 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

It  Is  Jxist  as  wrong  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  Is  responsible  for  the  physical 
povMTty  of  persons  to  whom  she  Is  giving 
token  rent  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the 
RepubUean  Party  Is  responsible  for  the  in- 
tellectiial  poverty  of  some  of  tts  members. 

Let  them  put  aside  nit  picking,  and  sero 
In  on  the  big  targets  like  Bobby  Baker  or 
some  of  the  trouble*  the  United  States  is  In 
around  the  world. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Press,  May  16 

1984] 

Cheap  Politics 

The  report  of  two  Republican  Congressmen 
who  turned  amateur  sleuth  to  investigate 
conditions  on  Alabama  property  ovmed  by 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  hardly  can  be  a  soiirce 
of  pride  to  anyone.  Including  the  Investi- 
gators. 

Their  low-level  gumshoeing,  financed  by 
the  House  RepubUean  oongresrtcmal  commit- 
tee, was  patently  poUtical.  In  that  light, 
their  pious  charge  that  President  Johnson's 
war  on  poverty  is  "nothing  more  than  an 
election  year  gimmick"  rings  with  aU  the 
authenticity  ot  a  wooden  nickel. 

Apparently  on  second  thougtit.  they  say 
they  probably  wont  release  the  clandertinely 
recorded  tapes.  To  take  them  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  simple,  decent  people  with 
Whom  they  talked  was  a  callous  invasion  of 
privacy. 

The  houses  they  photographed  unfortu- 
nately are  typical  ot  thousands  to  be  seen  in 
share-crop  territory,  none  of  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  a  prosperous  country.  But 
obviously  It  was  news  to  these  tenants  that 
they  are  Uvlng  In  "deplorable  povery  •  •  • 
shocking  squalor." 

A  gS-year-oid  occupant  of  one  of  the  places 
offered  the  opinion  her  home  was  "as  good 
•s  most  and  better  than  a  lot.'  She  has  Uved 
there  half  a  oentviry  and  "these  have  been 
wonderful  years.  I  want  to  stay  here  til  the 
Good  Lord  takes  me  away." 

Similarly  open  to  question  Is  the  charge 
that  oondlUcms  In  these  tenant  homes  show 
"Uttle  evidence  of  concern  by  their  million- 
alre  landlords."  The  White  House  explains 
that  ^ract  la  Intended  for  timber  land  but 
Mrs.  Johnson  dldnt  want  to  evict  longtime 
resldenU  from  the  only  homes  they  knew 
so  they  stay  on— for  $5  a  month.  The  tenants 
obviously  dont  feel  exploited,  but  grateful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mMitxaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
read  a  December  1963  report  entitled 
"Urban  Renewal:  New  Opportunities  in 
the  Upper  Midwest."  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Borchert,  Urban  Research  Di- 
rector. Upper  Midwest  Economic  Study 
and  professor  of  geography,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Earl  Stewart,  associ- 
ate prbfessor  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. North  DakoU  State  University; 
and  Mr.  Sherman  a  Hastoouck.  director 
of  city  planning.  New  Haven,  Conn.— for- 
merly staff  member  of  the  UMES  urban 
research  program.  This  report  focuses 
upon  urban  renewal  activities  and  po- 
tentials for  the  upper  Midwest  urban 
communities  outside  the  Minneapolls- 
St.  Paul  metropolitan  area.  It  examines 
in  detail  the  urban  renewal  program  in 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  and  surveys  the  renewal 
needs  and  (H>Portunity  in  14  smaller 
cities. 

This  report  contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation, and  I  think  that  most  of  the 
Members  win  be  interested  in  the  sum- 
mary and  conclusion  of  the  report  which 
follow : 

As  upper  Midwest  leaders  work  to  increase 
nationwide  awareness  o€  their  region.  It  Is 
important  that  they  be  able  to  point  to  an 
array  o*  cities  tyi>ifled  by  excellent  physical 
condition  plus  the  community  understand- 
ing, leadership,  and  organization  neceosary 
to  maintain  that  condition.  Oommimlty 
physical  condition  depends  vpoa  renewal — 
maintenance  ot  usable  buildings  and  re- 
placement of  those  which  are  deteriorated 
or  obsolete.  Urban  areas  throiighout  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  entered  an  era 
of  accelerated  renewal.  The  level  of  malnte- 
ance  and  rates  of  replacement  and  demoli- 
tion have  increased  sharjdy  in  recent  years. 
A  community  which  Ignores  Its  renewal 
needs  today  will  fall  behind  Its  neighbors  in 
appearance  faster  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past.  Such  a  decline  may  hurt  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  both  the  local  commxmlty 
and  the  region. 

The  present  condition  and  rate  o*  reiriace- 
ment  in  much  of  the  upp^  Midwest  com- 
pares favorably  with  national  norms.  How- 
ever, there  are  notable  exceptions.  Blight  Is 
mainly  In  two  types  of  locations: 

1.  The  older  central  districts  in  places  of 
over  2,500  population, 

2.  The  small  farm  trade  communities. 
Improvement  efforts  Immediately  raise  two 

important  questions: 

1.  How  Is  a  renewal  program  organized  and 
pursued? 

2.  Who  Is  responsible — ^local.  State,  Federal 
authorltlee;  public  or  private  groupst 
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TtM  oanoeptlaQ.  organ  laatlon.  and  pozsutt 
•C  a  miewal  program  demandi  oommuatty 
leadsnhip  aad  prnra— UutI  and  t«in»tii^^ 
talent.  It  alao  must  pass  numscout 
hurdles— legal  and  fiscal  protatemB,  dUDcul- 
tiss  in  scheduling,  fear,  oppoaltioii.  i^iatliy. 
The  Fargo  caae  ^bawm  how  theee  proMema 
were  met  and  resdred  locally  in  one  xipper 
Midwest  community  where  renewal  has  been 
syitematteally  undflrtaken. 

The  major  responslblUty  for  renewal  In 
Fargo  was  local.  A  detaUed  case  history  re- 
veals that  although  the  project  was  federally 
aided.  88  percent  ot  the  money  and  virtually 
all  ct  the  Initiative  and  effort  were  locally 
supplied.  Fifty-three  percent  oT  ttie  money 
cams-from  private  soaroes. 

▲  survey  of  tihs  phyiteal  oondlttoa  ot  14 
wnallsr  Ofwnmunltles  ''H'TBtmi  tbat  the  least 
blighted  are  not  necessarily  those  with  the 
highest  Income  or  tbe  fastest  growth.  MUch 
appears  to  depend  upon  local  resources  and 
effort  In  these  communities,  also. 

Hmhj  anallflr  communities  cannot  muster 
the  taadenlilp  or  the  tecimleal  staff  which 
Fargo  found  necessary.  Tbey  may  find  the 
key  to  suoocsaful  action  in  new  regional 
associations  ot  municipalities  or  In  new  or 
expanded  services  from  Institutions  and  or- 
ganlaations  already  established— extension 
suTlcss  of  land  grant  colleges  and  \mlvwit- 
ties.  numldpal  leagtiea.  tssorlstiops  oT  coon- 
ties,  and  State  planning  departments. 

In  some  eases,  a  oommunlty  may  face 
problems  not  of  Its  own  mofciTig  whose  so- 
lutions extend  beyond  the  limits  of  local 
resources.  The  aolutloa  to  these  problems 
may  be  o*  lmport«moe  to  the  region  and  to 
the  Nation  and  m<nit  State  or  national 
assistance. 

The  United  States  has  entered  a  period  of 
accelerated  urban  renewal.  This  means  a 
higher  level  of  maintenance  and  a  higher 
rate  of  replacement  and  demolition  of  obso- 
lete and  deteriorated  stnictuns. 

To  keep  abreast  of  this  Increased  pace,  the 
upper  Midwest  must: 

1.  Continue  Its  relatively  hlgb  postwar 
rate  of  replacement  construction. 

2.  Acceloate  the  demolition  of  vacant  and 
obsolete  struetxu'es. 

3.  Improve  maintenance  of  aging  struc- 
tures still  In  use. 

4.  Better  Infozm  the  people  who  occupy 
substandard  homes  through  a  combination 
of  modem  housing  and  building  codes,  en- 
forcement, and  education. 

The  effort  will  have  to  focus  on  the  old 
and  partiy  evacriated  central  areas  ot  cities 
larger  than  2.600  to  5.000.  and  the  small 
agricultural  trade  centers. 

The  responslblUty  for  this  task  can  seldom 
be  placed  upon  one  sector  of  the  economy  or 
one  level  of  government.  Renewal  and  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  It  out  have  been 
C(»npllcated  by  the  great  mobUlty  of  Ameri- 
can capital  and  pecq)le.  Renewal  takes  time, 
and  while  It  moves  forward  the  population 
and  land-use  patterns  ot  the  Nation  continue 
to  shift.  As  a  result,  a  given  renewal  prob- 
lem may  be  of  a  local  community's  own  mak- 
ing and  capable  of  independent  local  Solu- 
tion. Or  It  may  be  the  result  of  population 
and  bxisiness  shlf  ta  entirely  beyond  the  com- 
munity^ ablUty  to  Infiuenoe  or  cope  with 
alone. 
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leaders  pnaaots  —(Hnnsi  ■imrsnnss  of  this 
region.  It  Is  important  that  they  be  able  to 
point  to  an  array  of  communities  In  excel- 
lent physleal  ocoditlon  with  the  community 
organization,  imderstaading,  and  leadership 
to  keep  them  that  way. 


Iff  Norway's  CMutitutMaal  Sesquicen- 
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or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 
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Monday.  May  18. 1964 


Regardless  of  how  renewal  Is  financed 

publicly  or  privately,  locally  or  with  outside 
help — it  Is  still  largely  a  local  affair.  Suc- 
cessful and  continuing  renewal  denumds  local 
initiative,  leadership,  cooperation,  and  fiscal 
support.  Woe  example,  in  the  Fedetal-alded 
renewal  project  coDqdetwl  In  Fatgn,  N.  Dak., 
the  local  community  famished  88  pcKesit  ot 
the  capital  ultimately  Invested  in  the  project 
area  aad  virtually  aU  of  the  ialtUUvs  and 
leadership.  Many  small  «>«mmiinit;tii  will 
need  outside  stimulation  and  assistance. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  upper 
Midwest  hold  or  In^nxrre  Its  position  In  the 
national  renewal   picture.     When   regional 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  people  of  Norway  observed  the 
150th  anniversary  of  their  Constitution, 
lliousands  of  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  also  celebrated  the  occasion. 

Yesterday's  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
puUlshed  an  excellent  editorial  describ- 
ing the  events  leading  up  to  the  historic 
events.  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

It's    Nobwat's    CoMsrrruTiowAi.    Ses«uicxh- 

TXNMIAL 

The  people  of  Norway  today  are  observing 
the  160th  anniversary  of  their  Constitution. 
Signed  by  the  Constituent  AssemWy  at  Elds- 
voU  on  May  17. 1814.  it  Is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  The  sesquicentennial  is  being 
commemorated  throughout  Norway,  and  Ta- 
comans  of  Norwegian  extraction  are  having 
an  elaborate  program  at  2:30  this  aftemoon 
at  Normanna  Hall. 

Although  Norway's  Constitution  was  signed 
In  1814,  the  nation's  history  goes  iMck  to  872 
when  It  was  united  aad  founded  by  King  Har- 
ald  Haarfagre  (Harold  the  Fair  Haired) . 

These  roving,  seagnlng  Norsemen  in  their 
longboats  had,  by  the  middle  at  the  nth  cen- 
tury, conquered  foeland.  Qreenland.  the  Fa- 
roes, Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  SheUands.  Ice- 
land had  been  discovered  In  988  by  Norwegian 
EirlkKaude.  His  eon.  Leif  Krlkson,  who  lived 
In    Greenland,    discovered    America    about 

The  Norwegian  Constitution  of  1814.  which 
laid  the  grovmdwork  for  the  country's  steady 
and  peaceful  progress  toward  democracy  was 
bora  In  a  period  of  fierce  struggle  for  the 
spoils  of  the  Ni^Kileonlc  empire.  For  nearly 
400  years  Norway  and  Denmark  had  been 
united  under  one  sovereign. 

During  this  period,  however.  Norway  was 
dominated  by  Denmark.  The  autocratic 
ktog.  residing  in  Copenhagen,  ruled  Norway 
with  Danish  crfficlals.  Nevertheless,  the  hope 
of  achieving  ultimate  lndq)endence  was  kept 
aUve.  ^ 

In  the  19th  century  Norway  became  Den- 
mark's reluctant  partno-  on  the  French  side 
In  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  with  Sweden  fight- 
ing on  the  opposite  side.  As  hostilities  came 
to  an  end,  the  Dano-Norweglan  king,  Fred- 
erik  VI,  was  forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Kiel 
on  January  14.  1814,  thereby  ceding  Norway 
to  Sweden. 

News  of  the  Kiel  Treaty  aroused  a  storm  of 
Indignation  among  patrlotio  Norwegians. 
They  resented  having  their  country  handed 
from_  one  monarch  to  another  as  If  It  were 
a  private  estate.  As  a  result,  young  Prince 
Chrtstiaa  FrederUc,  after  discarding  the 
thmgbt  to  proclaim  himself  king  of  Norway, 
summonail  a  oonstttuent  ■nsiiiiliiji. 

It  was  OBtnprtsed  ct  M  gorsmmsnt  offi- 
cials, 87  wealthy  lamiers.  and  1«  buslness- 
mea  and  was  convened  In  ^XklsvoU.  near 
Oslo,  on  April  10,  1814.  The  constitution 
was  approved  and  signed  cm  Mfty  17,  which 
has  been  obswved  ever  since. 


When  the  assembly  unanimously  elected 
Prince  Ftederlk  to  be  king  of  Norway, 
Sweden  reacted  by  launching  a  military  at-' 
tack.  After  brief  hoetUltles  a  truce  was 
negotiated.  Under  the  Convention  of  Moss, 
Norway  and  Sweden  became  tmlted  as  sep- 
arate kingdoms  \inder  one  monarch.  At  the 
same  thne.  King  Carl  Johaa  ot  Sweden 
agreed  to  recognize  Norway's  free  constitu- 
tion. The  union  lasted  until  1906.  when  It 
was  peacefully  dissolved  on  Initiative  of  Nor- 
way's parliament. 

The  Norwegian  Constitution  rests  on  four 
basic  principles:  National  Independence, 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  division  of 
power,  and  the  Inviolable  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual versus  the  state. 

As  with  the  UB.  Constitution,  the  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  has  been  modified  from 
time  to  time.  Among  some  changes  made 
through  the  years  are  these:  Parllamentari- 
anism  was  introduced  in  1884.  universal  suf- 
frage for  men  In  1808,  and  universal  suffrage 
for  women  In  1913. 

As  Foreign  Minister  Halvard  Lange  put  it 
in  a  Constitution  Day  address,  "Democratic 
government  and  a  state  base  on  law — that  is 
our  heritage." 

It  Is  a  fine  heritage,  and  a  fine  background 
f or  aU  In  Tacoma  of  Norwegian  extraction 
who  today  are  proudly  otoeerrtag  the  major 
holiday — the  Independence  Day — of  our 
proud,  free  friend,  Norway. 


Renewal  of  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  12. 
there  was  a  most  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  editMlal  entitled 
"Renewal  of  Hope."  relating  to  the  urban 
renewal  l^lslatton  (S.  628)  rec«itly 
ordered  reported  by  the  House  District 
Committee.  This  editorial  wholeheart- 
edly supports  and  indeed  compliments 
the  11  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  protested  against  the  so-called 
safeguards  which  have  beeaa.  grafted  onto 
an  otherwise  acoeptaUe  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  objections  of  the  six  Demo- 
cratic Members  and  five  Republican 
Members  are  ocuitained  in  a  minority  re- 
port on  S.  628  which  was  filed  recently. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  may 
soon  be  considering  this  legislation,  I 
strongly  urge  all  Members  to  read  this 
editorial  and  further  I  urge  that  they 
weigh  carrfully  the  Incisive  analysis  set 
forth  In  the  minority  report.  This  bi- 
partisan group  has  concluded  that  in- 
stead of  facilitating  downtown  renewal 
and  devehH>ment,  this  legislati(xi  as 
ordered  reported  will  virtually  destroy 
the  whole  urban  renewal  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  would  impose 
restrictions  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  are  not  imposed  (m  any  other  city 
in  the  Nation,  regardless  of  size  or 
location. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  House 
pass  a  good  and  workable  ozlMn  renewal 
bill  for  tiie  District  so  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  may  have  the  same  basic  legal 
authority  to  renew  and  revitalize  Its 
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downtown    are  is    as    an    other    cities 
tlmmftaout  the  oountir  now  have. 

The  dtotfntv  isiied  ehalnnan  of   the 
SubcoMUBlttee  ( n  Honalng,  lir.  Rains,  an 
aelmowledced  e^cpert  in  the  field  of  hous- 
renewal.   said   several 


inv   and   otImui 

months  ago  thi  t  the  dtj  of  Washington 


the 


have  in  other  i  arts  of  the  country.  He 
went  m  to  say  that  he  "doeant  want  a 
bin  for  the  Dlst  let  that  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  hm  foi  the  rest  of  the  Nation.' 

I  think  that  he  Members  wm  do  weU 
to  heed  these  w  >rds  of  caution  from  one 
who  has  been  in|this  complex  field  a  loag, 
long  time. 

Ifr.  %>eaker.  t  ask  that  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  rcjferred  be  inserted  in  the 
Racoao. 


RxM  BWAL  OF  Hops 
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thoughts.    Representa- 
ezpressed  them  force- 
ago.    We  have  done  so  in 
niunerous  occasions,  for 
the  sUghtaet  doubt  as 
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minority  report  does  not, 
sc47e  anything.    The  re- 
'ai  tilngton's  downtown  biisl- 
stymied.    It  will  remain 
recelTee  the  reqiUred  au- 
irtMm  renewal  in  business 
authprlsati<m  cannot  be  pro- 
is  called  to  the  House  for 


occurs,  however,  the 

of  an  adequate   and 

have  been  enhanced  im- 

indslve  and  timely  ml- 

slgners  were  R^reeenta- 

OoBSLAir,  9r  OBtMAor, 

Democrats;  and  Repub- 

AumuncLoss,  Nblsbk, 

aad.HoBToir.    To  them 

a  vote  of  thanks. 


Acaisaj  af  Amsricaa  Pacts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  NSW  Toax 
m  THK  HOUaX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

^  Wednesday.  Avril  22. 1964 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Academy  of  American  Poets  is  an  orga- 
nization that  does  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  American  poetry.  It  is  worthy 
of  much  wider  notice. 

In  many  other  countries  much  is  done 
by  society  to  promote  young  poets  and 
to  as}read  the  richness  of  poetry  among 
all  the  citizens.  In  the  United  States 
poetry  has  never  been  given  proper 
recognition.  In  1934  the  Academy  of 
American  Poets  was  established  In  order 
to  rectify  this  situation.  Its  founder  is 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bullock  who,  bom  In  Prance 
of  American  par^its.  was  struck  by 
American  poets'  lack  of  recognition  and 
recurring  financial  crises.  With  the  aid 
of  the  late  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
and  Louis  Ledoux,  poets  themselves,  and 
a  great  many  others  who  were  interested. 
Mrs.  Bullock  began  developing  plans  to 
help  poets,  out  of  which  finally  evolved 
the  idea  for  the  Academy  of  American 
Poets.  The  five  founder  members  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Auslander,  Mrs. 
Bullock,  Messrs.  Rldgely  Torrence  and 
Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

The  purpose  of  the  academy  Is  stated 
In  article  n  of  the  charter  as  follows: 
To  encourage,  stimulate  and  foster  the 
production  of  American  poetry  by  providing 
fellowships  for  poets  of  proven  merit,  by 
granting  scholarships,  awards  and  prizes  for 
poetic  achievement,  and  by  such  other  means 
as  the  board  of  director  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  chancellon  may  from  time  to 
to  time  devise  and  determine. 

The  academy  has  been  of  very  specific 
and  practical  help  to  poets  and  poetry. 
In  the  years  between  1946  and  1963  $5,000 
poetry  fellowships  were  awarded  to  the 
following : 

Edgar  Lee  Masters.  1946;  Rldgely  Tor- 
rence. 1947;  Percy  MacKaye,  1948;  Frost 
1953;  Louise  Townsend  Nlcholl.  1954;  Dr. 
OUver  St.  John  Gogarty,  1954;  Itolfe 
Humphries.  1956;  Dr.  William  Carlos 
Williams,  1956;  Conrad  Aiken,  1957; 
Robinson  Jeffers,  1958;  Louise  Bogan, 
1959;  Leonie  Adams,  1959;  Jesse  Stuart. 
1960;  Horace  Gregory.  1961 ;  John  Crowe 
Ransom.  1962;  Ezra  Pound,  1963;  Allen 
Tate,  1963. 

In  addition,  the  academy  insures  pub- 
lication of  winning  manuscripts  of  poetry 
by  contracting  to  purchase  a  thousand 
copies  of  what  ts  known  as  Lamont 
Poetry  Selection.  This  was  made  possible 
by  a  bequest  by  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  Lamont. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  Lamont  poetry 
selections  have  been  the  following : 

Constance  Carrier,  "The  Middle 
Voice,"  Alan  Swallow.  1954;  Donald  Hall. 
"Exiles  and  Marriages."  the  Viking  Press. 
1955;  PhiUp  Booth.  "Letter  from  a  Dis- 
tant Land."  the  Viking  Press.  1956;  Dan- 
iel Berrigan.  S.  J..  "Time  Without  Num- 
ber."  the   Maemlllaa   Co..    1957;    Ned 


O'Gorman,  "The  Night  of  the  Hammer," 
Harcourt.  Brace  It  Co..  1958;  Donald 
Justice,  "The  Summer  Anniversaries," 
Wesleyan  Unlversay  Press.  1959;  Robert 
Mezey.  "The  Lovemaker,"  the  Cumming- 
ton  Press.  1959;  X.  J.  SZennedy,  "Nude 
Descending  a  Stahrase."  Doubleday  b 
Co..  Inc..  1961;  Edward  Field.  "Stand 
Up,  Friend.  With  Me."  Orove  Press.  Inc 
1962;  no  award.  1963. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  academy 
has  been  sponsoring  other  kinds  of 
awards,  made  possible  by  the  bequests  of 
interested  persons  and  through  these  be- 
quests various  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  the  beneficiaries.  Poetry 
readings  have  been  sponsored.  Most  re- 
cently an  Interesting  poetry  reading  took 
place  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York. 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  is  an 
organization  worthy  of  suiHX>rt,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  it  is  founded  and 
chiefly  sponsored  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents and  friends.  I  salute  them  for 
their  contribution  to  the  American  scene 
and  for  the  advancement  of  a  most  im- 
portant cause  in  the  United  States.  A 
vote  of  thanks  is  owed  most  especially  to 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bullock,  the  driving  force 
behind  the  whole  adventure. 


BrazH's  Break  WHli  Coba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  noana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
credit  is  due  the  new  Government  of  Bra- 
zil for  ending  dlpl(Hnatlc  relations  with 
the  Communist  regime  of  Cuba. 

This  action  taken  by  the  Brazilians  is 
a  great  victory  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom In  this  hemisphere.  Brazil  is  one 
of  Latin  America's  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential nations.  Prior  to  the  fall  of 
leftist  Joao  Goulart's  regime  this  nation 
witnessed  Brazil  pursuing  a  path  which 
seemed  to  be  taking  It  away  from  the 
democratic  community  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  were  all 
greatly  relieved  when  Goulart's  govern- 
ment fell,  and  was  replaced  with  the  new 
regime  of  President  Umberto  Castello- 
Branco. 

Now  that  another  nation  of  our  sister 
continent  has  had  the  foresight  to  end 
its  relations  with  Castro,  other  nations 
yet  maintaining  recognition  of  Cuba 
should  follow  Brazil's  example,  "niose 
nations  which  stUl  dignify  Castro  by  ex- 
tending him  recognition  are  Chile,  Bo- 
livia. Mexico,  and  Uruguay. 

I  urge  that  stepped-up  measures  be 
taken  by  this  Nation  in  the  OAS  as  well 
as  unilaterally  in  order  that  these  four 
remalnlng  Latin  American  countries  may 
do  as  Brazil  has  done  and  end  recognition 
of  Castro.  To  do  so  will  further  Isolate 
Communist  Cuba  in  this  hemisphere. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  »rw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oao,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  an  address 
by  me  before  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  at  its  21st  session  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  on  May  12. 1964. 

My  statement  follows: 

Your  SzoeUency,  Mr.  Chairman  and  officers, 
members  of  this  very  disUngiiished  body, 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  dean  of  the  congressional  delegation. 
The  aaBtmipUan  la  that  I  am  old.  I  may  be 
chronologically  old.  but  I  can  assiu-e  you 
that  I  am  young  in  spirit.  And  you  know 
what  is  aald  that  "old  trees  bear  fruit,  and 
while  the  candle  burns,  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done,"  and  I  can  assure  you  even  on 
the  subject  of  Immigration  there  is  a  greet 
deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

Howerer,  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  go  by 
without  expressing  a  word  of  compliment  to 
the  very  One  statement  made  by  the  Dutch 
Minister,  Mr.  Veldkamp.  We  heard  hU  re- 
marks with  admiration.  Now,  I  Intend  to 
make  a  declaration  of  Immigration  policy 
on  the  pait  of  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington, wlilch  I  am  sure  will  bring  comfort 
to  moat  of  not  all  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Coounlttee  on  European  Mi- 
gration. We  feel  in  the  United  Stotes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  review  and  a  re- 
vision of  the  U.S.  immigration  laws.  They 
must  be  liberalized  In  the  interests  of 
smaller  n&tlons.  They  are  presently  inflex- 
ible and  permit  of  little  or  no  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  in  the  In- 
terests of  equality  and  In  the  interests  of 
hiunanlty.  The  so-called  national  origin 
theory  of  immigration  which  you  have  heard 
a  great  deal  over  the  years  must  eventually 
be  discarded.  It  Is  anachronistic,  It  Is  Tin- 
Just;  likewise,  rigid  inflexible  quotas  must 
be  cast  into  limbo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Director.  Mr.  Haveman 
has  given  us — or  gave  us  yesterday — a  truly 
searching  analysis  of  the  background  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eiu-opean 
Migration's  work  at  the  present  Jimcture. 
It  is  well  to  know  that  an  organization  of 
this  (diaracter — an  organization  dealing  with, 
not  goods,  but  wtth  human  beings — Is  con- 
tinuously adjusting  its  functions  to  existing 
realities  and  while  adhering  to  the  consti- 
tntlonal  terms  of  reference,  the  organlzatlan 
remaina  sufllciently  flexible  to  adapt  itself 
to  ever-changing  conditions  In  Europe,  across 
the  Mediterranean,  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
across  the  Pacific.  It  Is  this  flexibility,  the 
flexibility  clearly  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration's  OoBstltotion,  which  makes 
this  organization  viable. 

In  order  to  enlarge  \^x>n  Mr.  Haveman's 
presentation,  I  believe  I  ought  to  give  the 
Council  a  brief  outline  of  the  situation  in 
the  Unltad  States  as  it  flalght  ageet  tills  or- 
ganlzatlon*a  future  work.  I  have  in  mind 
the  determined  effort  Initiated  by  the  late 
lamented.  Um  late  martfred  rrnsatant  JWm 
P.  Kennedy,  an  effort  now  fully  and  vigor- 
ously sustataad  by  our  present  President. 
PresidMi*  Jolinaoa.  Maaasly.  the  sffort  de- 
signed to  provide  for  a  fundamental  rsfona 
of  our  immigration  fabric. 


As  most  of  you  know.  I  hiul  the  privilege 
or  Introducing  m  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
ttvea  a  leglslaSiva  proposal  reoommendad  by 
the  late  Praaidemt  Kennedy.  My  bill,  called 
"House  Baeolutlons  7700"  waa  abetted  with- 
out the  slightest  equivocation  by  Freaident 
Johnson.  No  lees  ttian  67  Members  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  have  Joined  in  this 
initiative,  by  introducing  bills  identical  with 
my  own.  A  large  nimiber  of  similar  bills  are 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  President  John- 
son vouchsafed  to  me  prior  to  my  coming 
here  to  Geneva  his  desire  to  have  the  biU 
passed.  The  power  and  the  potency  and  the 
prestige  of  the  President  and  his  office  are 
all  behind  this  new  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  I  am  speaking  about  Is  more  than 
Just  an  amendmmt  to  the  immigration  law 
which  has  remained  on  our  statute  book  ainoe 
1962.  That  law  perpetuated  the  principle 
of  national  origins,  an  antiquated  immigra- 
tion system  proven  beyond  peradventiire  of 
a  doubt  to  be  unworkable,  and  was  devised 
In  1021 — more  than  40  years  ago,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  bordering  on  hysteria — ^a 
direct  result  of  the  unsettled  domestic  and 
foreign  conditions  following  World  War  I. 

In  one  of  the  very  first  speeches  that  I  ever 
made  in  Congress  was  a  speech  inveighing 
and  condemning  the  national  origins  theory 
which  was  embedded  In  that  old  law  and  was 
embedded  In  the  new  law.  Now  conditions 
have  drastically  changed,  the  climate  can  be 
made  favorable  for  decided  change,  namely 
the  liberalization  of  our  Immigration  fabric. 
The  fundamental  feature  of  my  bill  is  the 
elimination  frocn  our  laws  of  the  fallacious 
belief  that  the  place  of  birth  or  the  racial 
origin  of  a  human  being  determines  the  qual- 
ity or  the  level  of  a  man's  intellect,  or  his 
moral  character  or  his  suitability  for  as- 
similation Into  our  Nation  and  our  society. 

In  searching  for  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
description  of  the  underlying  principle  of 
my  bill  I  use  these  words :  "We  do  not  Intend 
to  ask  any  immigrant  "Where  were  you  bom?' 
We  Intend  to  ask  him  only  'Who  are  you 
and  what  can  you  do  for  the  country  in 
wh^ch  you  have  chosen  to  live?' "  There 
shall  no  longer  be  any  preference  as  to  race. 
And  as  to  preferentlals  as  to  race  and  to 
those  who  say  that  my  blood  is  better  than 
yotiT  blood,  to  them  I  say:  Take  your  blood 
to  the  marketplace  and  see  what  it  will  buy 
you.  The  good  Lord  gave  us  a  common  an- 
cestor, Adam,  so  that  it  could  never  be  said 
that  one  man  is  better  than  another.  Do 
we  not  all  come  from  the  same  stem? 

Instead  of  apportioning  our  Inunlgratlon 
quotas  according  to  the  national  origins 
theory,  national  origins  of  an  intending 
Immigrant,  under  my  bill  our  future  total 
Immigration  quota  will  be  divided,  regardless 
of  the  Immigrant's  place  of  birth,  into  cate- 
gories completely  divorced  from  tlie  concept 
of  race,  nationality,  citizenship,  or  place  of 
Wrth.  InctusKm  of  an  Intending  immi- 
grant into  one  of  the  categories  will  depend 
(1)  on  hU  akiU.  or  ((U)  oa  his  relationahlp 
to  a  eittzoi  In  the  United  States  or  cC  an 
InunlgEamk  pnvtoualy  admitted  to  our  ooub- 
try.  bat  (Hi)  a  large  porUon  of  the  aanual 
immigration  quota  will  alwayi  reotaln  avaO- 
able  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  In  a 
spfa-it  of  mercy,  In  a  spirit  of  humanity. 
And  lastly,  a  category  will  be  raised  for 
so-called  new  seed  Immigration,  Immigration 
of  people  who  in  their  own  mind  have  formu- 
lated the  desire  to  abandon  their  old  coun- 
try and  seek  new  opportualtlea  for  them- 
selves  and   their  cfaUdrea    in   the    United 


or  eliailiuittaa  «f  the  national 
ortgtBs  frtnelplB  wm  eonttnoe  for  K  years 
after  the  eBaetnsat  of  ttte  Mn.  The  reason 
tat  this  gradual  approach  is  of  a  purely  prae- 
tleel  natare.  R  is  thsre  la  axy  wn  tor  «d- 
mlnlstratlve  ^mijujsbs  only.  ObvtoQoly  the 
Kennedy  and  Idhnson  admlnlstrattona.  aa 


well  as  myself,  would  have  preferred  that 
the  okt  eoBderaned  anaduonistie  system  of 
national  origins  be  wiped  out  immediately. 
Howew.  we  must  be  practical  and  recognize 
that  such  a  drastic  change,  if  Imposed  over- 
night, would  simply  create  havoc  with  the 
administrative  processes  of  immigration  and 
Inmiigrant  visa  Issuance  by  our  consulates 
spread  all  over  the  world.  Tlius  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cut  30  percent  of  our  quota  in  each 
of  the  6  years  succeeding  the  enactment  of 
my  bill,  and  place  that  number  of  visas  In 
a  pool  operated  under  the  new  system.  At 
the  termination  of  6  years,  the  new  system 
will  be  in  full  effect,  and  the  administrators 
will  all  have  gained  the  necessary  experience 
obtained  through  the  gradual  use  of  the  new 
system. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  under 
the  new  system  the  entire  quota  will  be  used, 
will  actuidly  be  used,  in  every  12-month 
period.  We  will  not  have  then  the  un- 
fortunate situation  which  faces  us  every  year 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  in  mind  that 
situation  where  tens  of  thousands  of  im- 
migrant visas  allocated  under  existing  quotas 
are  not  used  by  certain  nations,  by  Im- 
mlgranta  born  in  those  certain  countries, 
while  immigranta  bom  in  other  countries 
with  small  or  simply  token  quotas  have  to 
experience  waiting  time  extending  in  the 
case  of  many  countries  of  aonthem  and 
eastern  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  for  6  years 
to  almost  25  years.  That  is  horrendous,  and 
has  got  to  stc^. 

In  all  frankness  I  must  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  I  do  not  want  to  sound  here  a  note 
of  undue  optimism.  The  changes  that  I  sug- 
gest are  somewhat  drastic  and  the  dlmate  of 
public  opinion  must  be  developed  out  ctf 
which  can  spring  these  dianges.  But  we 
shall  develop  that  climate  favorable  to 
these  changes.  I  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  42  years.  I  believe  I 
know  Ito  procedures  as  well  as  Z  know  ite 
atmosphere.  It  is  imdenlaMe  that  tte 
reform  which  we  propose  is  Just  as  drastic 
as  it  is  necessary.  Old  prejTXlioea,  however — 
old  prejudices  I  repeat — do  not  Just  fade 
away — they  die  hard.  Old  formulas  are  dif- 
ficult to  change,  even  vaan  difficult  to 
eradicate. 

We  have  a  difficult  task  before  us.  We  are, 
however,  determined  to  tackle  It  wtth  Just 
as  much  determination  as  we  decided  to  face 
the  issue.  And  I  repeat,  we  have  the  ad- 
ministration, headed  by  President  Johnson, 
b^ind  us  In  this  r^ard.  And  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  know  that  only  recently  tiie  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  civil  rlghte  bill 
which  you  probably  have  heard  of  In  the 
public  press.  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  House  manager  of  that  bill,  that  bill 
bears  my  name.  I  am  proud  that  it  bears 
my  name,  but  within  6  minutes  after  tSie 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  House,  I  received 
a  telephone  message  from  the  President  of 
the  XThited  States,  and  he  thanked  me  for  my 
efforta  on  the  civil  rights  bin  and  then  he 
signtflcantly  added:  "How  how  at>out  my  Im- 
mlgration  bHl?"  That  shows  you  what  an 
activist  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is.  That  is  very  significant,  I  say  to  the 
members  of  this  Committee.  He  wanta  this 
Immigration  bin  that  I  speak  of.  And  I 
am  going  to  do  all  tn  my  power  to  see  to  it 
that  he  and  the  United  States  and  the 
world  gete  that  bUl.  We  have  his  personal 
support  behind  us,  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  reteat  to  our  efforta  untU  we  write  It  into 
our  law  books,  this  Immigration  statute 
which  wUl  be  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  oxir  country^  re- 
flponsIMnty  in  the  world  of  today.  Unless 
we  do  that,  we  deny  that  ftanaas  phrase  in 
our  DedaiattoB  of  Xndqjendenee.  whlCb  says 
"AU  men  are  created  equal."  This  national 
orlglas  theory  says  an  men  are  not  created 
equal.  beeaTise  tt  gives  prefMeuues  to  some 
and  metes  out  discrimination  and  proscrip- 
tions to  others. 
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SpMch  bf  lb.  WaUW  Caipcr 

EZTXNSlpN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JfUES  G.  FULTON 

cm    PBMMSILTAMU 

IN  TBB  BODS]  I  OP  BIPBBSKNTATIVXS 
TttMr$d  ly.  ApHZ  30. 1964 

Mr.  FULTOir  of  Pemuorlvanla.  Mr. 
^leaker,  from  my  good  and  highly 
esteemMl  frlem  .  Attorney  George  Fdd- 
num.  of  New  Y  nic  City.  I  have  received 
the  excellent  aidress  dellevered  by  Mr. 
Wattber  Cwspet .  chairman  of  the  admln- 
Istrattre  board  of  the  Deutsche  Ent- 
wtrkhmgiidlenrt ,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  tear  M  ■.  Sargent  Shrlver  at  Bad 
Oodeeberg  atx  April  24.  1964. 

As  I  bdieve  tftls  address  should  receive 
wide  aeoeptanc*  In  the  United  States,  I 
am  submttttng  It  for  the  n.S.  Congress 
and  the  Amerk  an  people: 


May  18 


To  wrtcoaae  yw 
your  finlleagnw 


•moDg  us.  Iff.  Shrlver,  and 
bom  tlw  Amerleui  Peace 
Oorjw  In  tiM  lUBW  (rf  the  Ailmlnlste«ttTe 
OouneU  aiMl  Din  eton  and  all  aaalstanto  of 
tlM  Oannan  Dertiopnunt  Service  la  the 
pleasant  task  ■trtoi  eh  haa  f  aUen  to  me. 

Toa  have  oneiL  yoorseU  related  the  tale 
that  President  K  »nnedy  called  yen  to  head 
the  Peace  Oorpa  dnce.  If  the  Idea  failed,  It 
would  be  easUr  t  >  fire  a  relative  than  a  p<A- 
ttlelan.  WtO,  yoc  r  undertaking  haa  not  mla- 
llred  and  today  i  fter  S  yeare  the  American 
Peace  Oorpa  has  1  eeome  a  "mark  of  quaUty" 
under  your  lea*  erahlp  which  the  broad 
puMlo  haa  fully  aooepted  and 
whlflb  la  winingly  bought  bj  Ooogreaa,  which 
haa  already  gnu  ted  your  1964-66  budget, 
the  world  and  eqMdally 
which  have  started 
kdventure  to  a  better  eco- 
nomic and  aoelal  future,  the  Peace  Oorpe  has 

and  aou^t-af  ter  be- 
Toor  ^unteers  are  working  In 
the  ao-caUed  derelc^lng 
oountrlea.  and  yoli  have  many  more  project 
requests  ttwa  jou  can  manage  In  si^te  of  the 
amaslngly  large  lumber  of  volunteers  al- 
ovt  or  |ln  the  uroeeas  of  training. 


Also  throughout 

among  the 

out  on  the  great 


than  40  at 


a  banl 
In 


niey 


proCi 
few 


of   ttllB 

tto"of  tbs 
not  only  our  own 
that  U 


'7t  to  Indeed 
Idea, 
of  aPeaee  Corps. 


Willi  yoQt  b. 


Many  of  m  who 
mutsdotati 
•  weattliy  natton, 
dowed   wtth  grea^ 


Oountertng  the  Ifisgs  of  the  "ui^  Amerl- 

ftlendly.  receptive,  young 

of  the  dissimilarities  of  f or- 

T|ie  llist  veterans  have  re- 

enrtejied  by 

of  tanprovlaatlan  In  the 

word  and.  therefore,  pre- 

dssthiert  for  mnlttfaoeted  activity,  bearing 

the         -      -  -      ^ 

by 


work  often  aoeompanled 
toreign  ffllmatee  and  sur- 
but  wit  k  unbroken  aober  ^»n"am 
as  tba  ranguard  of  a  legion  which 
its  enty  into  sdenoe.  Industry, 
t  servJ  Be,  and  the  Independent 
of  yon  r  country  and  which  In  a 
Blnee  <  oe  cooaae  Into  one'a  own 
yteng  In  your  ea  mtry-^win  with  its  ehar- 
aetHlstte  stamp  t  •  given  to  the  leadership 
stratum  of  the  can  ing  America. 

of  T  lalland'S  Foreign  Idnlster 
Thanat  Khoman  <  Ireeted  to  you  on  the  oc- 
of  your  via  t  to  «»»«g»«^  in  January 
that  thla  nauda- 
»  Oorpe  repreeenta 
opinion  but  also  the  re- 
evoked  In  the  recipient 


strklng 


pov  irful 


that  this  Important 
Idea  In  recent  times, 
youth  mingling,  living, 
ahould  eone  from  this 
sarth.  the  United  8Utea. 
tld  not  know  shout  the 
of  thisgreat  Watlon  as 
a  powerful  nation,  en- 
matarlal   strength   and 


many  powerful  weapoos.  But  bow  many  of 
us  known  that  In  the  United  Statea  ideaa  and 
Ideals  are  alao  powerful  r  Thla  is  the  secret  of 
your  greatness,  of  your  might,  which  U  not 
Impodng  or  crushing  people,  but  U  filled  with 
the  hope  of  future  good  will  end  xmderatand- 
Ing." 

After  you  had  earned  yotir  maater'a  degree 
with  the  development  and  succeaaes  of  the 
Peace  Corpe,  you  were  given  by  President 
Jcdinaon  the  leadership  of  the  "unconditional 
war  on  poverty"  In  your  own  country.  We 
•dmlre  jova  energy  and  courage.  If  one 
takee  a  cloee  locA  at  the  dimensions  and 
complexity  of  the  problems:  overccMnlng  of 
racial  barriers,  setting  aside  structural  un- 
employment, creation  of  new  Industrial  cen- 
ters, and  educational  programs  of  the  most 
varied  nature,  then  can  the  task  you  are 
undertaking  be  seen  Indeed  to  be  one  of 
the  boldeet  attempts  at  social  change  In  the 
Industrial  age.  Kven  If  the  problems  are  not 
altogether  comparable,  I  would  Uke  here  to 
be  able  to  mention  that  the  German  Federal 
Republic  In  the  reconstruction  period  after 
the  war  and  wldeepread  destruction  of  Its 
cities  and  means  ot  production  has  had  to 
master  between  1946  and  today  the  social 
and  economic  aaalmllatlon  of  12  million  ref- 
xigeee.  We  are  thankf\il  that  In  this  case 
the  curse  turned  partly  Into  a  blessing;  and. 
psrhapa.  even  though  the  starting  points 
are  admittedly  not  comparable,  and  analysis 
of  all  the  measures  and  legislative  acts  which 
helped  In  our  country  and  a  study  of  the 
empirical  course  of  this  development  could 
provide  content  for  some  of  your  considera- 
tions. To  the  thanks  for  your  visit  with 
MM  la  added  our  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  thla  mammoth  new  task.  Our  thoughts 
and  hearts  will  be  with  you  In  the  coming 
years. 

Now,  however,  we  have  you  and  your  clos- 
est associates  with  us  as  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corpe.  You  are  responding  to  the 
invitation  of  Minister  School  which  was 
issued  a  year  and  a  half  ago  at  his  meeting 
with  you  In  Washington.  You  are  at  the 
same  time  fulfllUng  the  wish  that  President 
Johnson  eipresaed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  with  Chancellor  Srhard  at  the  end 
of  last  December  to,  as  the  official  communi- 
que reads,  "conduct  talks  with  your  German 
ccdleagues  concerning  the  work  of  both  or- 
ganizations." 

"The  Preeldent  and  the  German  Chancellca- 
shared  the  opinion  that  cloee  cooperation 
would  be  useful  for  both  Institutions." 

This  is  In  fact  the  purpose  and  goal  of 
our  association:  ezchazige  of  experience  and 
study  oC  the  possibilities  of  this  cooperation. 
In  industry  the  exchange  of  know-how 
has  been  practiced  for  a  long  while  and 
been  found  to  be  useful.  Why  ahouldnt 
it  make  our  work  more  effective  even  though 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  experience  for 
the  time  being  will  be  moving  decidedly  In 
the  direction  from  you  to  ua? 

You  are  eepedally  thanked  again  here  for 
genetoualy  allowing  ua  to  share  In  your  ex- 
psrlenoe— I  reoall  the  exhaustive  study  tiiat 
our  two  drtegates  were  allowed  to  make  with 
you  almoat  2  years  sgo.  which  made  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  our  own  reflections  In 
the  period  before  the  oOdal  founding  of  the 
German  Development  Service. 

If  we  speak  now  of  cloee  cooperation  be- 
tween ua,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  one 
of  the  organlsatlans  must  limit  or  give  up 
Its  own  nature  which  Indeed  affects  Its  level 
of  efficiency,  me  deepened  knowledge  of 
one  another,  however,  the  cross-fertUlsatlon 
through  acquaintance  with  the  succeeaee  and 
perhape  the  faUuras  of  ttie  other  presents  a 
necessity  which  will  certainly  be  ftf t  In  In- 
creasing measure  in  the  realm  of  dsvel(^>. 
ment  policy. 

It  Is  oartslnly  a  good  omen  for  the  take- 
off of  the  Developmsnt  Service — as  our  friend 
Wslt  Rostow  would  dsscrlbs  tlie  phase  In 
which  we  find  oursslvss  at  tbs  time  being 


that  through  your  presence,  Ifr.  Shrlver, 
appears  the  Image  of  President  Kennedy 
who.  together  with  your  wife  was  witness  to 
the  founding  of  the  German  Development 
Service  10  months  ago  to  the  day  and  who 
exactly  6  months  ago  was  Incredibly  torn 
away  from  us  all. 

President  Kennedy — ^let  me  state  this  quite 
distinctly  at  this  occasion — took  a  personal 
part  In  the  coming  Into  being  of  a  German 
"Peace  Corps"  and  wanted,  therefore,  to  be 
present  at  the  moment  qf  Its  birth. 

Perhaps  some  of  his  accomplishments  will 
fade  away  and  some  of  the  measures  which 
he  Introduced  In  your  country  will  be  super- 
seded by  new  necessities;  that  Is  the  course 
of  events,  that  Is  not  the  decisive  factor. 
The  spirit  that  he  has  awaked  In  the  heart 
of  this  generation,  however,  can  no  more  be 
submerged;  neither  can  the  Image  of  the 
New  Frontier  that  he  erected  for  us  all,  dis- 
appear, "a  frontier  of  unknown  poaslblll- 
tlee  •  •  •,"  "a  challenge  to  aU  who  are  ready 
to  subscribe  to  the  fut\ire  and  not  to  the 
past,  to  all  who  desire  to  master  the  stern 
realities  of  our  time." 

Kennedy's  pathos  of  sober  Idealism  opened 
a  new  view  to  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
It  allows  lu  to  recognise  the  temporary, 
stop-gap  solutions  so  often  praised  as  "real- 
istic" and  "pragmatic."  It  has  sharpened 
oiu'  gaze  over  the  whole  of  the  problems  of 
this  one  world  and  generation  that  remain 
to  be  solved. 

The  bearer  of  the  moat  powerful  office  on 
earth  has  thereby  to  a  large  extent  docu- 
mented that  power  i^d  spirit,  politics  and 
Intelligence  do  not  denote  opposltee  but 
that  their  union  more  than  all  elee  Is  ca- 
pable of  creating  the  proper  and  genuine 
spirit  of  citizenship. 

In  theee  days  a  check  for  more  than 
DM3.000  was  given  to  the  German  Develop- 
ment Service,  which  schoolchildren  of  a  large 
city  collected  from  their  savings  after  Ken- 
nedy'B  assassination.  A  silent  march  of  60,- 
000  schoolchUdren  had  preceded  this  ac- 
tion and  then  came  the  decision — as  was 
stated  in  the  proclamation — "to  want  to  give 
recognition  to  Kennedy's  political  Idea  over 
and  above  the  expreeslon  of  sympathy." 

Our  young  helpers  of  both  sexes  who  from 
this  year  on  will  be  going  abroad  In  Increas- 
ing numbers  wUl  also  be  "pilgrims  and  pio- 
neers on  the  New  Frontier"— they  who,  God 
willing,  wlU  croea  the  threshold  of  the  aist 
century,  that  the  late  American  President 
Introduced.  The  commnn  path  of  the  Ger- 
man Development  Service  and  the  American 
Peace  Corpe  ahould  be  lit  by  the  words  that 
form  the  kernel  of  the  Inaugtiratlon  Address 
of  January  ao,  1961,  and  which  your  family, 
Mr.  Shrlver,  have  placed  on  the  i^ctrire  of 
the  deceased : 

"Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — 
not  as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need — not  aa  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
battled we  are— but  a  can  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  In  and 
year  out,  rejoicing  In  hope.  paUent  In  trib- 
ulation— a  struggle  against  the  commcm 
enemies  of  man:  tryanny,  poverty,  disease, 
and  war  Itself." 


GraadcUUrea 
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or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  wnr  tosx 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RXPBXSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1984 

Mrs.  ST.  OEORQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  the  eminent  writer, 
Mr.  David  Lawrence.  Is  a  fine  presenta- 
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tlon  of  what  has  been  happening  In  the 
world,  and  eq^edally  In  our  own  country. 
This  article  will  be  most  Interesting  to 
read  In  about  16  years,  when  very  likely 
many  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  predlctlmis 
will  have  cosne  true: 

OSAIffDCHILOUN 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Below  Is  a  phot6graph  (not  reproduced 
In  Racoao)  transmitted  by  telegraphic 
proceaa  from  Moecow  when  Premier  Khru- 
shchev took  a  walk  with  his  grandchildren 
across  Red  Square  to  attend  the  Ccmmvmlst 
Party's  celebration  on  May  Day.  The  picture 
was  reproduced  the  next  day  In  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  Statee  and 
appeared  on  the  front  pagee  of  several.  In- 
cluding the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Why  was  this  picture  Judged  by  the  edi- 
tors to  be  news  of  prime  Importance  to  Amer- 
ican readers?  Because  It  told  a  story  that 
went  beyond  the  Image  of  a  prominent  man 
and  his  two  grandchUdren.  It  reminded  ua 
aU  that,  across  international  boundaries  and 
in  lands  where  the  language  and  ttie  customs 
and  even  the  religious  beliefs  are  different 
from  ours,  there  is. the  same  depth  of  hu- 
man feeling  for  the  family  as  is  reflected 
In  the  plct\u«. 

But  there  Is  another  reminder  In  the 
photograph.  It  recalls  a  television  Interview 
In  Moecow  with  correspondents  of  the  Co- 
Imnbla  Broadcasting  System  on  Jime  2,  1967 
when  Premier  Khrushchev  said: 

"I  can  prophesy  that  your  grandchildren 
in  America  win  live  under  socialism.  And 
please  do  not  be  afraid  of  that.  Your  grand- 
children wlU  not  imderstand  how  their 
grandparenta  did  not  understand  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  a  Socialist  society." 

Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  a  speech  in  1960,  re- 
Iterated  his  prophecy  as  he  declared  that 
our  grandchildren  In  Amwlca  "will  live  im- 
der  communism,  and  this  wlU  be  done  not 
by  us  but  by  the  workers— the  toUlng  peas- 
antry and  the  toUIng  Intelligentsia  of  the 
United  States." 

Will  this  prophecy  come  true?  State  so- 
cialism is  a  form  of  totalitarianism  which 
purports  to  get  its  authority  from  the  pro- 
letariat. It  is  in  tiLct,  however,  a  dictator- 
ship and  autocracy  not  at  aU  different  In  Its 
operation  from  the  one-party  or  one-man 
governments  of  the  past. 

It  ml^t  be  tmthlnkable  that  in  America 
any  such  thing  could  happen  to  us.  But  in 
these  days  when  we  are  urged  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mltte  to  begin  thinking  of  "unthinkable- 
things.  It  may  be  wise  to  examine  Just  how 
far  away  state  socUUsm  reaUy  Is  and 
whether  our  grandchildren  will  find  them- 
selves living  under  its  tyranny. 

State  socialism  assumes  that  governmental 
regulation  must  be  exercised  almost  without 
limit  by  the  state— that  wagee  and  hours 
and  incomes  for  aU  classes  of  workers  In 
the  fleld.  In  the  factory  and  In  the  profee- 
slons  must  be  flxed  by  naUonal  decree. 

State  socialism  In  Russia  permits  only  one 
poUtlcal  party.  This  is  r\Ued  by  a  hierarchy 
of  the  few.  and  they  decide  who  the  lead- 
ers shaU  be  and  who  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership  In  the  party  organization  It- 
self. The  rest  of  the  people  must  be  obedient 
to  the  dlctotes  of  the  single-party  rulers 

State  socialism  considers  Itself  the  enemy 
of  free  enterprise  as  we  know  It  In  Amer- 
ica, and  proclaims  the  doctrine  that  the 
<»ntxal  government  knows  best  what  work 
shall  be  done  and  how  the  national  Income 
ahal  be  spent  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  what  has  enooumged  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  believe  that  State  socialism  will 
some  day  be  accepted  In  America?  Perhape 
^  dootrlnee  of  our  own  "InteUlgentsla" 
today  and  their  denunciations  of  the  profit 
concept  so  often  heard  In  our  midst  have 
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been  misconstrued  abroad  as  the  beRlnnlnff 
of  a  gradual  disintegration  of  ttowlrt^ 
that  has  thus  far  made  the  United  Statee 
the  most  powerful  entity  In  the  world 

Possibly  the  impreealon  that  thla  ooun- 
^18  tumhig  from  tree  enterprise  toward 
State  aoelallsm  la  derived  from  the  continual 
increase  In  recent  years  of  the  niunber  of 
governmental  agencies  which,  under  the 
pise  of  regulating  Interstate  commerce,  now 
hold  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  busl- 
ness. 

Aa  for  limiting  the  membership  of  a  citizen 
to  s  irtngle  poUUcal  party,  this  Is  stiU  not  a 
reeJlty.  But  there  has  arisen  a  alngle  labw- 
unlon  bloc  which  haa  graduaUy  forced  em- 
ployers to  let  tmlons  decide  who  shaU^have 
the  Jobe.  The  unions  In  many  Instances  can 
require  the  dismissal  of  any  employee  who 
Jto^'t  belong  to  a  labor  union  or  pay  dues 

Mr.  Khrushchev  may  not  accept  this  as 
merely  group  or  bloc  strength,  through  it  Is 
temporartly  In  control  of  a  majwlty  in  Con- 
peas.  On  the  surface,  it  probably  does  look 
to  a  Russian  as  If  there  is  In  the  maklmr 
here  quite  an  analogy  to  Communist  practice 

Time  was  when  Americans  would  ranpha- 
BlM  the  successes  of  their  own  system.  But 
today,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
goes  up  and  down  the  land  advertising  to 
the  world  our  "war  on  poverty."  thlsmust 
somehow  persuade  the  Russians  that  their 
lot  U  not  so  bad  after  all.    Perhaps  the  Com- 

S!^.^*"  ^"*P  "y^^  *o  "le  malcon- 
tents: -Things  aren't  ao  bad  for  you  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  in  America  they  have 
extensive  poverty,  and  their  capitalistic  sys- 
tem has  failed."  ' 

It  so  happens  that  the  proflt-and-loss  sys- 
tem and  the  free -enterprise  system  and  ttie 
competitive  system  and  even  the  poUUcal 
system  are  under  frequent  attack  by  critics 
^M?^^  ^  country.  But  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom— the  maximum  of  liberty 
ma  g^  minimum  of  restriction— remains 

Governmental  Intervention  and  govern- 
mental subsidy  do  have  a  place  as  ploneSring 
aids  to  the  IntroducUon  of  needed  faclUttS 
Which  private  enterprise  may  not  yet  be  able 
to  supply  or  finance.  This  doesnt  mean, 
however,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  nrl- 
vate  businesses  of  the  Nation  should  be  ao 
restricted  that  the  Government  eventuaUv 
has  to  take  over.  ^^' 

Although  the  trend  toward  state  socialism 
in  America  has  thus  far  been  vigorously  op- 
posed, the  menace  has  not  been  removed— 
snd  that  Is  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  mnint^tna 
that  hU  prophecy  wlU  come  true  when  our 
grandchildren  grow  up. 

But  win  there  be  grandchUdren  anywhere 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  parenU'  toU? 
WlU  war  wipe  them  aU  out? 

Ty»  Moecow  photograph  can  remind  us 
that  humanity  has  not  loet  Its  paaSlon  for 
■«W-i»eeervaUon  and  that  Nlklta  Khru- 
ahchev  u  Just  as  eager  to  save  hla  grand- 
chUdren aa  we  are  In  America.  The  danger 
to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  ouraelvea 
artaea  becauae  personal  ambition  which 
aeeks  dooilnlon  over  other  human  beings  has 
not  been  eUmlnated  and  persists  Irrespective 
of  economic  theories. 

Safety  Use  only  ixx  the  hands  of  peoples 
everywhere.  They  must  be  ready  to  over- 
ttirow  tyranny  in  whatever  form  It  emerges 
Jror  Peebles  never  start  International  wars! 
They  are  concerned  tor  the  lives  of  their 
chUdren  and  grandchUdren.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev and  his  oUgarchy  should  begin  to 
think  more  of  the  risks  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
WTunent  takee  as  its  agents  and  stooges  light 
the  flres  of  subver8l<Mi  around  the  globe 
and  produce  the  chaotic  condlthns  which 
threaten  world  peace.  The  Buaalan  oeoDle 
ahould  be  told  the  truth  about  thelr^Brtl 
Jtoy  the  day  come  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev a  grandchUdren.  too,  will  enjoy  tbs 
bleeelnga  of  a  real  democracy. 
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The  American  Consumer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  lOOHiaAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ajit  to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
ttie  Appendix  of  the  Congrksional 
ItecoRD  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  American 
Consumer  w^iich  he  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  5,  1964. 

As   you    win   recaU,    the   President's 
message  reiterates  the  importance  of  the 
^nsumer  in  our  economy  and  reaflrms 
the  consumer's  right  to  have  his  inter- 
^ts  fully  protected.    Included,  too,  in 
the  President's  message  is  a  list  of  recent 
advances  in   this  fleld  as  weU  as  one 
recommending  further  legislation,    it  Is 
ttiis  last  list  and  particularly  that  portion 
doling  with  unfair  trade  practices  and 
price  maintenance  which  I  believe  merits 
particular  attention;  for  it  is  here  that 
the  President  states  his  full  opposition 
to   legislation    prohibiting   competition 
and   freedom  of  choice.    There  Is  no 
doubt  from  the  position  the  President 
tak^  that  the  enactment  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  or  any  similar  legisla- 
tion Is  clearly  threatened  by  Presidential 
veto. 

In  fact,  no  other  legislation  In  recent 
years  has  been  so  persistently  and  con- 
tmually  threatened  by  Presidential  veto 
In  adopting  ibis  stand,  our  Presidents 
have  given  true  recognition  to  the  in- 
iquitous provisions  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Consumers  everywhere  should 
foUow  Presidwitial  leadership  by  work- 
mg  to  defeat  the  present  version  of  price 
nxing  legislation  now  pending  in  this 
Congress. 

The  message  follows : 
[H.  Doc.  No.  220,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sees.] 

THX  AlCXBICAN  CONSTTMD 

^^^^  I^  **"  Preeldent  of  the  United 

mlttee  of  the  WhtSe  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed) 
To  the  Conffresa  of  the  United  States- 

America's  eoonotny  centen  on  the  con- 
sumer: 

The  consumer  buys  In  the  marketplace 
nearly  two-thlrda  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
^t-^  bUUon  out  of  an  output  of  #600 

To  meet  consumer  needs  with  an  ever- 
widening  range  and  quality  of  products  la 
the  prime  object  of  American  producers. 

To  Increase  consumer  well-being- both  the 
3^^,^  **"  comforts  o€  life— Is  one  of 
the  highest  purposes  of  private  and  public 
poucy. 

Tet,  for  far  too  long,  the  ccmsumer  has  had 
too  Uttle  voice  and  too  Mttle  wtight  In  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  worker,  as  a  businessman,  as  a  fanner 
ae  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  the  citizen  has  been 

J![!?«[!?r!^^    *"*  ■■  *  consumer,  he  has 
had  to  take  a  back  seat. 

That  situation  la  changing.  Ilie  consumer 
!f«5?f*l!**».'?'''*^  We  cannot  rest  content 
Sf  ,  ^-  "  -^  "^  *«>«*  r^'  not  displacing 
tte  interwt  of  the  producer— yet  gaining 
y*"*^  rank  and  representation  wtth  that  In- 
terest. 
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the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
ippolnted  Presidential  Asslst- 


asBlstant  and  the  new  Oon- 
wlll  lead   an  Intensified 


si  lie 


1  bat  the  beat  practice  of  the 
marketplace— where    free 
buy,  sell,  and  produce — be- 
practloe. 
by  side  with  enlightened 
and  consumer  organiza- 
the  seUtoh  minority  who  de- 
oonaumars,  charge  \infalr 
In  other  sharp  practices, 
die  gape  m  bur  system  of  oon- 
Informatlon,  and  choice 
to  be  filled. 


LSCKNT    ADVAMCKS 


the  consumer's  position  has 
bean  protectet  I  and  strengthened  in  several 
Important  wa;  1 
1.  Ifew  dru|  a  must  now  be  approved  for 

I  a  I  well  aa  safety 
9.  Beginnln  ',  In  May  of  thto  year,  all  tele- 
▼tolon  sets  pr  >duoed  and  sold  In  interstate 
mu  It  be  able  to  reortve  all  chan- 
Inetndl:  >g  the  ultra-hlgh-freqiwncy 
7%to  nn  bring  to  mlllloDa  of  Amer- 
ican homea  a  rider  range  of  nonoommerdal 
adocatkmal  TfT.  aa  v^  aa  more  commercial 

S.  During  tit*  paat  year,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commtoaloa  pfiM  Intenalflad  Its  programs  to 
jnotact 

False  adrsrteng  as  to  the  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy (A  nan,  ireacrlptton  drug  products. 

MUrpreaottf  tlon  of  aavlnga  In  the  purchase 
of  food-1 

DeoepttTe  t^ertolon  ratings  and  demon- 
atratlooa. 

Mtobraadini  of  clothing. 

Batt-and-«n  Itch  taetloB  In  the  sale  of  oca,- 
prodvefa. 

Commtoslon   orders  on 


4.  Federal 


ohaanaled  mmtntia  c€  dollars 
of  rafoatfa  at  paat  orarehaifea  to  Amwlran 
f aailltoa  who  psa  gaa  for  ooolrtnf  and  heat- 
ing. 

hAve  now  been  provided  for 
air  traveleca  wfeo  are  Tlctlnw  of  overbooking. 


The  Job  ahead.  But  the  road  to  consumer 
aafety.  accurate  Information,  frae  choice, 
and  an  adeiivate  bearing  to  never  ending. 
In  modem  soototy.  the  consumer  to  constant- 
ly aspoaed  to  the  winds  e<  change.  Count- 
laas  new  produots — and  new  forms  of  old 
products — vto  for  hto  attention  and  hto 
dollar.  Servloee  take  a  larger  and  larger 
ahare  of  the  eoosumer  dollar.  Yet  they  are 
often  performed  without  established  stand- 
ards of  safety  er  values. 

The  American  housewife — ^the  major 
American  consumer — cannot  help  but  feel 
confused,  and  too  often  unheard,  as  she 
seeks  the  best  value  for  the  hard-earned 
dollar  she  spends. 

Thto  Oovemment  to  pledged  to  come  to 
her  aid  with  new  legislation  and  new  ad- 
ministrative actlcHU. 

RKCOMMXNDED    LEGISLATION 

Food,  drugs,  coametics,  and  medical  devices 

Too  often,  we  await  the  spur  of  tragedy  be- 
fore strengthening  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

Too  often,  we  discover  dangers  in  foods 
and  cosmetics  only  through  serious  Injury 
to  a  consumer. 
Testing  and  inspection  powers. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  now 
lacks  the  needed  authority: 

To  Inspect  fully  the  factories  in  which 
food  to  produced. 

To  require  a  showing  that  cosmetics  are 
safe  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public. 

To  examine,  for  safety  and  effectiveness 
before  they  are  mxtrketed,  medical  devices  for 
the  dlagnosto  of  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
lllneeses.  The  improper  treatment  with 
worthless  devices  can  be  the  cruelest  hoax 
of  aU. 

Therefore:  (1)  I  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  new  legtolation  to: 

Extend  and  clarify  Inspection  authority — 
comparable  to  that  which  now  governs 
prescription  drugs — over  foods,  over-the- 
coimter  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  1;herapeutlcs. 
diagnostic, and  proeethetic  devices; 

Require'  that  cosmetics  be  tested  and 
proved  safe  before  they  are  marketed;   and 

Require  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and 
prosthetic  devices  to  be  manufactured  under 
conditions  that  will  a8s\ire  their  reliability, 
and  require  proof  of  safety  and  effectiveness 
before  they  are  marketed. 

Warning  labels 

The  container  for  the  common  household 
drug  to  a  familiar — and  often  reassuring — 
sight  In  our  medicine  closets.  Tet,  unless 
properly  marked  with  necessary  warning 
against  accidental  Injury,  it  can  be  as 
dangerous,  and  fatal,  as  a  time  bomb. 

Drugs  that  ease  the  pains  of  adults,  for 
example,  might  kill  a  child — yet  Federal  au- 
thority to  require  warning  labeto  on  such 
containers  to  far  from  clear. 

A  pressuiiaed  container,  Improperly  used 
or  handled,  can  also  be  a  lethal  instrument — 
yet,  existing  tow  does  not  require  that  users 
be  warned  against  these  dangers.    Therefore : 

(3)  I  recommend  that  existing  legtolation 
be  extended  and  clarified  to  require  that 
tobeto .  Include  warnings  against  avoidable 
accidental  Injury  from  drugs  and  cosmetics, 
and  preasurlxed  containers. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  author- 
ized to  subpena  evidence  In  connection  with 
administrative  hearings  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Other  regu- 
totcry  ageneles  have  thto  indtopensable 
power.  Without  It,  effective  regulation  to 
extremely  diflkcult. 

Senening  of  pesticides 

XquaUy  laapcrtant  to  the  growing  danger 
froot  tlM  UM  Q<  peattcldes  which  have  not 
bean  properly  screened.  We  must  not  reck- 
laaaly  latorfsre  with  the  harmony  of  nature. 
Tei.  today  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  to 
required  to  regtoter  products  that  it  cannot 


certify  as  safe — and  these  may  be  put  to  use. 
Therefore: 

(4)  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legtolation — already  passed  by  the  Senate — 
to  end  the  present  praetles  by  which  pesti- 
ddea  may  be  registered  by  manufacturers 
under  protest  before  the  Department  of 
Agricultiire  has  passed  upon  their  safety. 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection 

The  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts moving  In  Interstate  commerce  effec- 
tively Insures  safe  and  whotosome  supplies 
of  theee  foods,  but  thto  protection  does  not 
extend  to  products  sold  within  a  State. 
Therefore : 

(5)  I  recommend  leglstotlon  to  Insxire  that 
all  meat  and  poultry  sold  In  the  United 
Statee — intrastate  as  well  as  Interstate — to  in- 
si>ected  for  safety  and  wholesomeness,  either 
by  the  Department  of  AgrlcTilture  or  in  co- 
operation with  State  authorltlea. 

Unfair  trade  practices  and  price  maintenance 
There  are  serious  defects  in  the  Federal 
shield  against  \inf air  practlcea  and  fatoe  ad- 
vertising. Unlawful  trade  practices  may 
continue  diulng  the  tlnM  admlntotratlve 
hearings  are  pending.  Often,  the  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  time  the  dectolon  to 
rendered.    Therefore : 

(6)  I  recommend  legislation  to  grant  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authority  to  to- 
sue  temporary  cease-and-deatot  orders  at  the 
outset  of  a  proceeding,  subject  to  court  re- 
view, when  the  Conuntoslon  has  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the  i»ttc- 
tlce  would  result  in  irreparable  Injury  to  the 
public. 

Freedom  of  choice  for  consumers  from  our 
storehouse  of  goods,  at  the  lowest  poealble 
prices,  to  the  very  comeratone  of  American 
consumer  policy.  I  believe  strongly  In  thto 
principle.  Therefore.  I  oppose  legtoUtlon 
which  limits  price  competition,  whether  un- 
der the  label  of  qxiaUty  stabilization  or  any 
other  name. 

Truth  in  packaging 

We  all  like  interesting  packages,  and  we 
are  attracted  by  them.  In  todays  marketo 
they  are  the  silent  salesmen  for  their 
products. 

But  salesmen  should  be  both  helpful  and 
truthful. 

When  the  American  housewife  comes  face 
to  face  with  one  of  these  silent  salesmen, 
she  wants  It  to  report  to  her  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  its  contents  in  a  manner  that 
to  simple,  direct,  visible,  and  accurate. 

All  too  often,  she  cannot  find  such  labeling 
today.  Hearings  on  the  Hart-Celler  bill  to 
require  "Truth  In  Packaging"  have  shown  us 
that  informed  Judgments  are  often  made  dif- 
ficult or  impoaslUe  by  deceptive  or  confusing 
packaging  and  labeling. 

The  shopi>er  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  at  Ji 
glance  what  to  In  the  package,  how  much  of 
It  there  to.  and  how  much  it  costs. 

We  do  not  seek  monotonous  conformity. 

We  do  seek  packagee  that  are  easily  un- 
derstood and  compared  with  respect  to:  sizes, 
weights,  and  degrees  of  fill. 

Many  of  our  staples,  like  sugar  and  fiour, 
have  long  been  pcurkaged  in  standard  quan- 
tities. Much  more  can  be  done  along  theee 
lines. 

Faclcagers  themselves  should  take  the  Ini- 
tiative in  thto  effort.  It  to  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  as 
well  as  the  consumer. 

The  Govenunent  has  had,  and  has  exer- 
cised, a  respcmslblllty  toward  the  consumo' 
In  thto  field  for  a  long  time.  But  the  case- 
by-caae4rall  to  which  we  are  limited  by  extot- 
Ing  Uw  to  a  long  and  winding  one. 

More  >clear-cut  regulations  are  needed  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of :  mtolead- 
ing  adjectives;  fractional  vartotlons  In  weight 
which  are  dealgned  to  confuse;  Illustrations 
which  have  no  relatlonahip  to  the  oontenU 
of  the  package.    Therefore, 


(7)  I  recommend  legtolation  to  Insure  that 
the  consumer  has  access  to  the  Information 
necessary  to  make  a  rational  choice  among 
competing  packaged  products. 

Truth  in  lending 

The  consimier  credit  system  has  helped 
the  American  economy  to  grow  and  prosper: 

Credit  to  used  to  finance  the  p\ircbase  of 
homes,  cars,  appliances,  education  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Consumer  credit  and  mortgage  debt  on 
urban  family  homes  together  total  over  $250 
blUlon. 

The  cost  of  such  credit  m\ist  be  made  as 
clear  and  unambiguous  as  possible,  elimi- 
nating all  possibility  of  abxise.  The  anti- 
quated legal  doctrine,  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware," shoiild  be  superseded  by  the  doctrine, 
"Let  the  seller  make  full  disclosure."  There- 
fore: 

(8)  I  recommend  enactment  of  legtolation 
requiring  all  lenders  and  extenders  of  credit 
to  disclose  to  borrowers  in  advance  the  actual 
amount  of  their  commitment  and  the  ann\ial 
rate  of  Interest  they  will  be  required  to  pay. 

Truth  tn  securities 

American  constmiers  are  also  investors. 
Approximately  17  million  persons  hold  stock 
In  publicly  held  ctvporatlons. 

Almost  a  generation  ago,  laws  were  passed 
to  assure  full  disclosure  of  needed  Informa- 
tion to  persons  about  to  pxirchase  secwltiee 
Itoted  on  national  securities  exchanges. 

But  those  who  purchase  over-the-coun- 
ter seciuitlee  have  no  similar  protection. 
They  need  It. 

Legtolation  broadening  theee  dtocloexire 
provisions  to  Include  widely  owned  over-the- 
oounter  stocks  has  alretuly  passed  the  Senate 
and  to  pending  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Conunlttee  of  the  House. 
Thto  measure  will  help  complement  the 
volimtary  changes  In  rulee  and  practices 
now  being  made  by  securities  dealers  and 
stock  exchanges  to  afford  greater  protec- 
tion to  Investors.     Therefore: 

(0)  I  recommend  prompt  enactment  of 
this  disclosure  legtolation  for  over-the- 
counter  securities. 

Better  housing 

The  purchase  of  a  home  to  the  largest  In- 
vestment most  American  families  make. 
Housing  costs,  for  owners  and  renters,  take 
14  percent  of  the  average  city  family's  dol- 
lar every  year. 

Good  housing  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  families — now 
and  In  the  future.  We  must  have  orderly 
development  with  look-ahead  planning  for 
our  sprawling  cities. 

Therefore 

(10)  I  recommend  enactment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  program  (outlined 
in  my  recent  Message  on  Housing)  which  to 
designed : 

To  provide  more  hoTising  foe  low-Income 
families  by  acquiring  and  Improving  exist- 
ing housing  as  well  as  by  constructing  new 
public  housing. 

To  help  local  govo-nments  and  developers 
plan  suburban  developments  which  will  In- 
clude a  proper  balance  of  community 
facllltlee,  recreation,  transportation,  and 
business  centers. 

AOMINISTKATrVZ    IMPROVXlfENTS 

There  are  In  addition,  many  steps  that 
can — and  will — be  taken  Immedtotely  to 
strengthen  our  present  programs  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

First,  I  am  directing  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  to  undertake 
the  following  actions: 

1.  Under  the  auspices  of  Its  Chairman,  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  to 


begin  a  serious  of  regional  consumer  con- 
ferences: 

Representatives  of  consumer  groups,  man- 
ufacturers, retailers,  advertising  agencies, 
Oovemment  agencies,  and  others  will  dto- 
cuss  the  problems  of  adequate  consumer  in- 
formation at  these  meetings. 

The  results  will  be  reported  to  me,  along 
with  appropriate  recommenda^tlons  for  ac- 
tion. 

2.  To  develop  as  promptly  as  possible  effec- 
tive ways  and  means  of  reaching  mc»-e  homes 
and  more  families — ^particularly  low-income 
families — ^wlth  InfcHmation  to  help  them  to 
get  the  most  tar  their  money: 

Most  of  the  budget  management  and  con- 
sumer publications  now  available  are  geared 
to  middle-income  families. 

They  often  do  not  penetrate  to  the  lowest 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  income  groups. 

Tet  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most  from 
sharp  practices. 

I  am  asking  all  Federal  agencies  now  en- 
gaged in  consumer  educational  activities 
(a)  to  cooperate  in  thto  effort  and  (b)  to 
explore  fully  such  possibilities  as  the  adapt- 
ing of  the  extension  service  concept,  so  suc- 
cessful In  rural  areas,  to  an  urban  setting. 

3.  To  examine  the  many  programs  for 
consumer  educal;lon  in  our  schooto,  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  curticulums  and 
training  materials,  and  to  encourage  larger 
numbers^  of  our  young  people  to  seek  in- 
struction in  the  fundamentato  of  budgeting, 
buying,  and  borrowing. 

4.  To  develop  means  of  keeping  the  public 
continuously  Informed  of  developments  of 
Importance  in  the  consumer  field. 

Second,  as  I  have  emphasized  in  my  Eco- 
nomic Report,  we  must  make  sure  that  any 
upward  press\ires  on  costs  and  prices  that 
may  develop  as  the  economy  expands  do  not 
get  out  of  hand : 

Price  stability  to  essential  to  an  economic 
climate  favcnnble  to  consumers. 

Price  Increases,  without  improvements  in 
performance  or  quality,  would  erode  dollar 
values. 

Our  record  of  overall  price  stability  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  excellent.  But  the  trend 
of  oonsTimer  spending  for  services  has  been 
constantly  rising;  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  consumer's  interest  in  the  area  of  services 
to  comparatively  weak: 

Because  of  their  personal  and  Informal  na- 
ture, services  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  foods  and  drugs. 

Yet,  they  are  equally  subject  to  the  abuses 
of  i>oor  quality,  high  prices,  and  exaggerated 
claims. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  protection  In 
thto  area;  and  we  will  also  call  upon  the  In- 
terested Industries  for  their  advice. 

OOKCLUSION 

All  these  proposato  for  consumer  protec- 
tion would  cost  us  as  taxpayers  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  they  would  save  us  as  con- 
sumers. And  there  to  no  measure  of  what 
they  would  prevent  In  human  suffering. 

But  In  the  last  analysto,  the  remedy  for 
errors  of  taste,  poor  Judgment,  and  disorder 
in  ova  economic  life  to  not  to  be  found  In 
the  legtolatures  or  the  courts  but  in  the 
leadership  of  those  who  care. 

Thto  to  an  individual  matter. 

But  it  to  also  a  matter  for  corporations  and 
organizations  dedicated  to  the  public  inter- 
est. 

I  know  that  the  program  outlined  here 
to  Improve  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
consumers  will  help  all  Americans  to  pursue 
the  excellent  and  reject  the  tawdry — ^In  every 
phase  and  In  every  aspect  of  American  Ufa. 
Ltmoom  B.  Johmsom. 

Tbb  Whits  Housb,  February  5, 1994. 


Rebaildins:  Wifh  Imasinatioii 
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or    ILLINOIS 
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Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Chicago  Is  second  only  to  New 
York  in  the  size  and  extent  of  Its  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
Chicago's  effort  is  even  more  ambitious 
than  New  York's,  involving  almost  $150 
million  in  Federal  ^ant  reservations. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  SUn- 
Tlmes  and  C^cago  Daily  News,  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  rendered  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  re- 
port cover^  all  the  multitude  of  activi- 
ties and  services  that  the  city  government 
engages  in.  In  his  opening  statement, 
the  mayor  set  the  stage  for  the  report 
and  asked  that  each  citizen  should  ask 
himself  or  herself  the  following  ques- 
tions about  city  government: 

How  much  does  it  cost?  Am  I  getting 
my  money's  worth? 

Can  I  get  a  better  buy  elsewhere?  Does 
my  family  really  need  It?  Shall  I  spend 
more  for  a  better  quality  product? 

While  the  report  details  the  whole 
gamut  of  essential  services  which  the  city 
government  provides — fire,  police,  health, 
welfare,  schools,  and  all  the  others — I  am 
going  to  point  primarily  to  two  areas 
about  housing  and  urban  renewaL  The 
section  of  the  annual  report  which  deals 
with  these  programs  is  aptly  entitled 
"RebuUding  With  Imagination," 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  following: 

RxBtriLoiNC  With  Imagination 

Chicago's  urban  renewal  program  encom- 
passes 27  redevelopment  projects  and  10 
conservation  areas.  It  has  already  added 
918,700,000  in  new  assessed  valuation  to  the 
tax  rolto,  and  projects  now  in  execution  are 
expected  to  add  another  913  million  in  the 
next  2  years. 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  Improved 
housing  and  community  environment,  pro- 
vided new  Jobe  and  new  tax  revenues  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  thoee  immediately  af- 
fected, but  for  all  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
city. 

New  construction  amounting  to  more  than 
966^  million  and  impressive  gains  in  reha- 
bilitation of  older  residential  buildings 
marked  urban  renewal  progress  in  1963. 

The  new  construction.  In  eight  projects. 
Included  residential,  educational,  Industrial, 
commerctol,  and  institutional  development. 
The  bulk  of  thto  represents  the  944  mUllon 
first  phase  of  the  University  of  niinoto  cam- 
pus at  Congress  Circle  and  the  914  million 
Mercy  Hospital  first  phase  development  at 
25th  and  South  Parkway. 

Th  university  complex  to  rising  on  a  105- 
acre  site  In  the  Harrison-Hatoted  area  on 
land  being  acquired  and  cleared  by  the 
Department  of  Urban  Renewal.  During  the 
year  the  department  conveyed  to  the  uni- 
versity three  segments  totaling  68  V^  acres. 
Construction  to  being  speeded  as  rapidly  as 
land  can  be  cleared  and  conveyed  to  meet 
the  university's  target  date  for  (q>enlng 
classes  of  February  1966.    The  total  prtce  of 
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In  the  Llncf^n  Park  conservation  area 
where  {banning  Is  nearlng  completion  for  the 
first  project,  rehabilitation  also  made  im- 
pressive gains  during  the  year.  According  to 
permit  data,  money  invested  in  residential 
repair  in  the  Lincoln  Park  community 
amounted  to  $1,328,980  as  compcu^d  to  $903.- 
608  In  1962.  or  a  se-percent  Increase.  A 
general  neighborhood  renewal  plan  was  ap- 
proved for  the  l.OOe-acre  Lincoln  Park  area 
in  February  1963. 

Federal  capital  grants  for  two  conservation 
projects  and  a  residential  redevelopment 
project  were  approved  in  1963  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Admlnlstratldn.  A  capital  grant  of 
$8,389,598  was  approved  for  the  Near  West 
Side;  a  capital  grant  of  $6,246,651  was  ap- 
proved for  southeast  Englewood  and  a  capital 
grant  of  $1,980,966  for  the  Noble-Dlvlslon 
redevelopment  project.  Land  acqul8ltl(Mi  has 
started  In  theee  areas.  In  the  Near  West  ' 
Side  and  Southeast  Englewood  projects  as 
in  Lincoln  Park  and  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  the 
major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  rehabilitation 
and  upgrading  of  existing  buildings  with 
clearance  limited  to  the  removal  of  blight- 
ing Influences. 

During  the  past  2  years,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  land  conveyed 
to  redevelopers.  Nine  acres  of  land  were  con- 
veyed in  1961.  60  acres  in  1962.  and  120  acres 
were  conveyed  In  1963.  In  1964  another  200 
acres  of  land  will  be  conveyed  for  redevelop- 
ment. 

Early  In  1964.  planning  will  be  completed 
in  project  1  of  the  Lincoln  Park  area,  and 
the  project  will  move  into  the  execution 
stage.  The  Central  Englewood  and  Pershlng- 
Cottage  Grove  projects  should  also  move  Into 
the  execution  stage. 


Address  by  Gen.  Brace  C.  Qarke,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   GKOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1964 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  May  14  to  16, 1964,  the  U.S.  Armor 
Association  held  its  75  th  annual  meeting 
at  Ptort  Knox.  Ky.  An  Informative  and 
Interesting  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  armor  and  was  participated  in  by 
hundreds  of  former  soldiers  of  Armor  In- 
cluding enlisted  men,  noncommissioned 
officers,  officers  and  commanders,  to- 
gether with  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Armor  Center  and  the  Armor  School, 
unit  commanders.  Instructors,  and 
others. 

Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA,  retired, 
President  of  the  UJ3.  Armor  Association, 
onetime  commanding  general.  Conti- 
nental Army  Command,  and  a  former 
commanding  general.  UJS.  Army 
Europe,  has  completed  2  years  of  out- 
standing service  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. At  the  meeting  on  Friday. 
May  15,  1964.  he  delivered  an  inspiring 
keynote  address  to  more  than  4.000  pres- 
ent and  former  soldiers  of  armor. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
with  an  enduring  sense  of  pride  In  armor 
and  of  course  in  the  entire  J9efense  Es- 
tablishment of  our  country,  that  I  in- 
clude as  a  portl(xi  of  my  remarks,  the 
address  of  General  Clarke. 

It  follows: 


KxTNOTX  Addrxss  bt  Gxn.  Bruck  C.  Clabke, 
RwmwD,  PazsmxMT.  UB.  Aaicoa  Assocu- 
TTOH,  76th  AwiroAi,  Mkitiko.  Fokt  Knox 
Kt..  Mat  16, 1964 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
U.S.  Armor  Association  to  you.  General  Bas- 
tion, and  to  the  officers  and  xnea  of  the  Armor 
Center  and  the  Armor  School  for  your  hos- 
pitality and  the  splendid  displays,  exercises, 
and  programs. 

1  am  honored  to  speak  for  armor  at  this 
75th  annual  meeting  of  ovu-  Association. 

First,  I  would  like  to  recognise  members 
of  the  tank  corps  of  World  War  I.  The  ex- 
ploits of  these  pioneer  tankers  of  1918 — 46 
years  ago — are  a  part  of  the  proud  heritage 
of  armor  today. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  number  of  distinguished  re- 
tired Armor  officers  whose  services  to  the 
Army  and  armor  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  successful  history  of  our  coxintry. 

Armor  has  a  proud  heritage  from  the  horse 
cavalry  of  the  past,  the  mechanized  cavalry, 
tank  corps  of  World  War  I,  tank  units  and 
armored  divisions  and  the  great  armored 
forces  of  World  War  11  fashioned  by  those 
great  soldiers  and  leaders,  ICaJ.  Gen.  Adna 
R.  Chaffee  and  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers.  The 
armored  divisions,  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ments, cavalry  squadrons  and  separate  tank 
battalions  of  today  carry  on  that  proud  herit- 
age. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  noncosunissloned 
officers  take  an  Interest  in  the  U.S.  Armor 
Association.  I  have  always  worked  for  a 
strong,  effective,  noncommissioned  officers' 
corps  with  the  prestige  that  is  due  them  In 
their  Important  positions.  They  are  most 
Important  in  the  armor  and  Army  scheme  of 
organization,  training,  and  employment.  We 
must  always  remember  this  and  build  them 
up. 

I  have  not  been  a  cavalryman  or  always  a 
member  of  armcnr.  I  came  to  the  mechanized 
cavalry  brigade  In  1940  hwe  at  Port  Knox 
as  an  engineer.  This  meeting  closes  out  an 
intimate  association  with  armor  and  armor 
officers  and  men  of  nearly  36  years.  I  have 
been  honored  to  have  finished  this  official 
association  as  yoxir  armor  association  presi- 
dent. 

Armor  has  drawn  Its  great  strength  from 
those  who  embraced  its  batUe- winning  con- 
cepts regardless  of  branch  or  service  o*  origin. 
Its  outsUndlng  conunanders  have  come  from 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  supported  effectively  by  signal 
corps  personnel  and  units  and  by  the  tech- 
nical and  administrative  branches  of  our 
Army.  Armor  has  enjoyed  close  tactical 
cooperation  with  the  Army  Air  Corpa  and 
now  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  For  strategic 
deployment  and  support,  we  are  ever  mind- 
ful of  our  close  association  with  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

What  I  have  said  In  preface  Is  to  lead  up 
to  the  main  subject  of  my  talk  which  Is: 

BAULNCK 

You  have  heard  me  say  often  that  the  best 
organizations  of  our  Army  are  those  that  are 
excellent  In  all  aspects  of  their  requirements. 
They  may  not  be  outstandingly  fiashy  in  any 
one.  However,  they  have  balance  and  be- 
cause of  that  they  have  great  fiexlbllity. 
They  can  carry  out  any  assignment  with 
better  than  acceptable  results  and  hate  done 
so  many  times.  Such  imlts  have  reliability 
which  can  be  counted  on. 

Our  armored  divisions  have  always  enjoyed 
great  balance  in  organization  and  concept 
of  employment.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
a  great  blending  together  of  the  arms  and 
services  to  produce  a  balanced  combat  team 
of  the  combined  arms  which  had  balanced 
tactical  and  logistical  mobility  and  great 
fighting  and  sustaining  power.  Thej  have 
demonstrated  both  great  offensive  and 
defensive  ability. 
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Those  In  armor  were  particularly  quick  to 
realiae  that  the  present  ROAD  concept  fol- 
lowed the  general  pattern  ot  balance,  and 
flexibUlty,  of  organization,  which  armored 
divisions  havs  enjoyed  for  so  long.  The  abil- 
ity to  balance  tactical  organisations  in  the 
light  of  their  missions  and  to  modify  rap- 
idly the  organization  to  fit  a  newly  develop- 
ing battlefield  situation,  have  always  been 
concepts  of  armor.  These  are  proven  and 
tested  concepts  of  which  we  are  all  Justifi- 
ably proud  and  in  which  we  hold  great 
confidence. 

Armor  has  long  pressed  for  equipment 
that  had  balance.  It  has  realized  that  its 
equipment  Is  always  a  compromise  between 
armor,  gunpower,  speed,  flexibility,  mobil- 
ity, weight,  transportabUity,  and  other  con- 
flicting considerations.  When  «e  have 
strayed  from  bsaance  in  our  equipment  we 
have  Increased  our  costs,  reduced  our  com- 
bat effectiveness,  and  lessened  our  real  mo- 
bility. 

I  can  cite  an  example.  Between  TVorld 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  we  put  our  main 
effort  into  tanks  that  were  too  light  in 
armor  and  gunpower  with  the  thought  that 
tactical  mobility,  or  more  truly  "rapid  move- 
ments" would  overcome  these  deficiencies. 
.We  found  we  were  wrong  in  Korea,  and  tSere 
foUowed  a  crash  program  of  producing  a  very 
heavy  tank— the  M-IOS.  While  thU  tank 
had  a  fins  130-mm  gun  it  had  so  many  defi- 
ciencies tn  balance  it  was  not  a  battleworthy 
assault  tank.  We  have  not  yet  found  the 
right  balance  between  armor  protection,  gun- 
power, and  movement  capabUlty. 

Squlpment  for  armored  units  Is  heavy  and 
expensive.  Hence,  there  Is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  look  for  a  bargain  basement  solu- 
tion on  the  part  at  budget-oriented  people. 
The  restilt  Is  often  unbalanced  equipment. 
The  cost  Is  ultimately  paid  in  unnecessary 
battle  casualties. 

Sines  World  War  n  it  has  been  popular  to 
place  great  emphasis  on  air  transportability 
and  fordabUlty.  These  characteristics  are 
desirable  in  a  portion  of  ths  Army's  equip- 
ment, but  to  unbalance  all  for  the  benefit  of 
iimit^rt  requirements  for  some  such  squlp- 
ment Is  not  the  best  solution.  The  equip- 
ment needed  by  the  Seventh  Army  facing 
the  armored  might  of  the  Russians  Is  not 
always  the  best  for  Korea  and  Vietnam  and 
vice  versa. 

Armored  personnel  carriers  for  our  infantry 
are  very  valuable  In  adding  to  ovr  mobility, 
saving  casualties,  and  saving  the  effect  of  the 
infantry  in  moving  from  place  to  place.  Ws 
must  realize,  however,  that  they  have  limited 
armor— 4uid  are  very  vulnerable  to  many 
weapons  on  the  battlefield.  They  must  be 
handled  expertly  because  of  the  valuable  and 
vulnerable  sq\iad  of  11  fighting  Infantrymen 
in  each  of  them.  The  APC's  require  an  ade- 
quate balance  of  tanks  to  work  with  them 
as  a  team  to  protect  them.  This  has  been 
provided  in  the  armored  divlsioii. 

I  am  happy  to  see  Army  aviation's  Increased 
capabilities  being  made  organic  to  our  armor 
imlts  in  the  form  of  the  air  cavalry  troop. 
I  favorably  visualize  the  air  cavalry  brigade 
and  look  forward  to  its  early  testing.  This 
ts  a  logical  extension  of  armor  doctrine  and 
concepts.  As  defined  in  existing  doctrinal 
literatxire,  the  mission  of  the  air  cavalry 
brigade  Is,  as  part  of  a  larger  combat  team, 
to  destroy  enemy  forces  by  aerially-mounted 
offensive  combat,  tising  fire,  maneuver,  and 
shock  effect.  The  missions,  methods  of  em- 
ployment, type  of  attachment,  and  organiza- 
tion of  this  unit  all  correspond  closely  to 
those  of  armored  cavalry  formations.  Our 
experience  tn  Vietnam  is  clear  evidence  of 
successful  use  of  air  vehicles  employing 
cavalry  tjrpe  tactics  on  raids  and  reconnais- 
sance and  security  type  missions. 

However,  in  integrating  Army  aviation 
capabilities  into  armor  units,  and  Indeed 
within  the  Army  as  a  whole,  it  Is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  principle  of  balance  not  be 


overlooked.     Sven  the  mighty  eagle  must 
have  a  secure  nest. 

We  are  i^Ml  into  a  technological  period 
where  equipment  begins  to  be  obsolescent 
before  it  Is  off  the  production  line  and  in 
troop  hands  in  quantity.  Each  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  and  equipment  usually 
costs  mors  than  doubls  that  which  it  re- 
places, and  replacement  is  being  demanded 
at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals.  Thiu  ths 
technological  pace  In  research  and  develop- 
ment places  an  extraordinary  premium  on 
balance,  on  the  abUlty  to  assess  develc^- 
Ing  trends  correctly,  and  on  the  coxuage  to 
make  and  back  decisions  firmly  whllf  re- 
taining the  flexibility  to  change  plans  when 
necessary. 

I  have  felt  strongly  fcH-  years  that  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  Armor  has  been  the 
balance  between  Active  Army  and  Reserve 
components  armor  units.  There  has  alwasrs 
been  a  mutual  respect  and  close  tie  between 
these  components,  fostered  particularly  here 
at  the  Armor  School. 

Armor  as  a  close  combat  arm  has  never 
created  ^ts  or  special  purpose  type  units. 
Rather,  its  members  have  felt  it  was  elite 
enough  within  Itself.  Thus,  it  has  avoided 
problems  such  as  morale  and  has  retained 
balance  within  the  arm.  I  suggest  that 
this  be  a  firm,  continuing  policy. 

Armor  has  been  known  as  the  arm  of 
mobility,  firepower,  and  shock  effect.  The 
tactical  mobility  to  put  the  firepower  and 
shock  effect  on  target  depends  upon  a  proper 
balance  with  logical  mobility.  A  balanced 
system  of  command,  control,  and  conununl- 
catltms  within  Its  units  and  in  the  hands 
of  those  commanding  the  forces  in  which 
armor  units  serve  Is  also  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  an  In-be- 
Ing  capability  to  deploy  quickly  a  large  part 
of  our  Army  forces  overseas  to  meet  emer- 
gncles.  This  has  led  to  strong  military  and 
public  demands  for  more  adeqiiate  strategic 
airlift.  The  filling  of  this  demand  in  re- 
cent years  beyond  doubt  has  Increased  seg- 
ments of  our  military  posture.  But  In  the 
emphasis  on  more  strategic  airlift,  we  have 
not  taken  enough  Interest  In  a  balance  of 
strategic  seallft.  We  now  find  oiu-selves  vax- 
able  to  move  quickly  by  sea  the  very  siz- 
able force  of  armored,  mechanized  and  other 
heavy  military  units  which  may  be  required 
to  meet  a  strong  aggressor.  The  recently 
completed  and  notably  successful  Exercise 
Big  Lift  in  fact  was  essentially  a  personnel 
movement.  Troops  of  the  ad  Armored 
Division  were  deployed  by  air  with  their 
Individual  eqiilpment  and  a  minimum  of 
personal  supplies.  Over  97  percent  of  the 
division's  equipment,  and  all  of  the  cc«nbat 
supplies  t*  enable  It  to  engage  in  sustained 
operatioos,  were  preposltioned  in  Europe 
many  months  In  advance  as  a  result  ot  a  gen- 
eral long-term  theater  buildup  using  sea- 
lift.  Let  us  not  forget  balance,  as  we  read 
the  headlines  related  to  peacetime  exercises. 

The  unbalance  in  strategic  surface  trans- 
port Is  of  ssrious  concern  to  armor,  partic- 
ularly because  it  has  so  much  essential 
equipment  that  cannot  be  flown  even  if  we 
had  much  more  heavy  air  transport. 

This  consideration  suggests  also  the  im- 
portance of  a  balance  between  troops  de- 
ployed overseas  and  thoee  in  the  strat^lc 
Reserve. 

Finally,  a  wcH-d  about  training  and  the  bal- 
ance needed  here  between  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  as  we  develc^  our  younger 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  tar 
leadership  positions.  In  armor  let  us  not 
fall  easy  victim  to  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  believe  that  victory  can  be  achieved 
without  closing  with  the  enemy  on  the 
ground. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  speaking  to  armor 
officers  and  men.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  as  I  do,  that  armor  has  always  been 


an  advocate  ot  the  Combined  Arms  Team. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  helped  add  balance  to 
the  whole  Army. 

I  cannot  quit  the  stage  as  your  spokssman 
for  ths  VA.  Armor  Association  without  point- 
out  that  armor,  as  c<»icelved  by  Van  Voorhls. 
Palmar,  Chaffee,  Crlttenberger,  Patton,  Dev- 
ers, and  others,  represented  a  great  break- 
through In  organization,  equipment,  and 
tactics  tar  the  1940's.  It  produced  a  miUtary 
tool  which  was  far  enough  ahead  of  Its  tlms 
to  provide  a  substantial  part  of  the  victory 
of  UJ3.  arms  on  the  World  War  n  battle- 
field. It  was  conceived  and  forged  by  men 
who  dared  to  forecast  the  imknown  future, 
and  stake  both  their  profewional  careers 
and  their  personal  lives  on  Its  success  in 
combat — the  ultimate  test. 

These  great  leaders  were  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  any  breakthrough  In  military 
capabilities  often  produced  unbalance  and 
therefore  caused  violent  swings  of  the  pendu- 
Itmi  before  balance  could  be  restored.  Such 
unbalance  was  largely  prevented  by  them  in 
1940  and  1941.  New  planners  with  modem 
weapons  shotild  be  equally  skillful  In  main- 
taining balance. 

It  has  been  my  pxupose  to  point  out  that 
the  best  leaders  in  our  Army  are  the  bal- 
anced ones,  the  best  equipment  is  balanced 
and  the  best  organizers  are  balanced  and  the 
best  concepts  of  tactics  and  strategy  are 
balanced.  I  am  sure  I  coiild  prove  that  these 
are  also  the  least  expensive  in  money  and 
casualties  In  the  long  run. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JiON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PUday,  May  IS.  1964 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  was  granted 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  advance 
release  of  a  speech  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  Killlon,  to  be  delivered  on  May 
21,  at  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Propeller 
Club  of  Honc^ulu. 

The  Public  Printer  has  Just  advised  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  print- 
ing of  the  speech  in  the  Ricord  will  re- 
quire approximately  ZYt  pages,  at  a  cost 
of  $315. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGirrrsoN] ,  I  ask  uncmimous 
consent  that,  notwithstanding  the  afore- 
mentioned estimate,  the  speech  by  Mr. 
Killlon  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

la  AiuBicAN  Ssnppnra  Poijct  Siawo«tht? 
(Address  by  George  Klllloa  to  Chamber  of 

Commerce  and  Propeller  Club,  Honolulu. 

HawaU.  May  21,  19fl4) 
I 

I  have  wondered,  while  I  have  been  here, 
whether  it  Is  not  time  to  turn  the  coinve  ot 
history  back  upon  Itself.  Hawaii's  ties  to  the 
United  States  were  kntt.  ahnost  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  by  missionaries  from  New 
England.   The  time  has  come.  It  seems  to  me, 
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anything  that  those  of  us  In  the  f<M-eign 
trades  have  been  able  to  develop  to  date.  I 
only  regret  that  the  primitive  nature  of  other 
pOTts  we  serve,  the  bragularlty  of  the  size 
and  kind  of  cargo  and  other  factors  have 
made  oar  Job  of  contalnerizatlon  a  more 
difficult  tlme-constunlng  task.  But  along 
with  these  benefits  to  the  shipper  that 
are  possible  because  of  assured  patronage 
to  the  dominant  carrier,  you  have  also  States 
Steamship  Lines,  an  aggressive  and  grow- 
ing company,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  ready  to  apply  the  spur  of 
competition  should  anyone  grow  fat  and 
lazy. 

But  thes^  are  matters  better  developed 
by  those  with  a  direct  experience,  and  I  shall 
turn  Instead  to  the  policies  which  govern 
the  merchant  marine  in  our  foreign  trades. 

IV 

It  has  been  almost  a  generation  since  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  The  poUcy  of  the  act,  as  expressed 
In  its  opening  section,  covers  a  broader  area 
than  its  implementing  provisions.  The  ob- 
jectives declared  by  the  statute  are  to  have 
a  merchant  marine,  composed  of  the  best 
available  vessels,  sufficient  to  serve  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  In  tkne  of  war  and  to  carry 
"a  substantial  portion  of  the  waterborne 
export  and  iinp(»t  commerce  of  the  United 
States."  It  reaches,  then,  to  ocean  ship- 
ping of  all  types. 

The  implementing  provisions  are,  however, 
directed  to  the  liner  trades  alone,  where 
In  a  variety  of  detailed  ways  they  seek  to 
subsidize  the  American  operator  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  necessary  to  equalize  the  advan- 
tages of  his  lower-cost  foreign  competitors. 
As  most  of  you  know,  the  term  "liner"  re- 
fers to  regular  berth  vessels  carrying  pack- 
age-type cargoes  on  a  regular  scheduled 
basis.  This  is  In  contrast  to  so-called 
"tramp"  vessels  which  go  wherever  cargo 
is  available  and  normally  carry  only  full 
loads  of  bulk-tjrpe  commodities  such  as  ores 
and  grain. 

Whether  the  1936  act  has  worked  poorly 
or  well  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the 
test  is  drawn  from  the  broad  statement  of 
policy,  covering  all  foreign  shipping,  or  from 
its  Implementing  provisions  directed  to  the 
liner  trades  alone. 

Because  of  this  act.  the  subsidized  lines 
of  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  resist 
the  downward  trend  of  American  shipping. 
For  in  the  past  decade  our  total  Merchant 
fleet  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  services 
declined  by  16  percent  while  merchant  ship 
tonnage  in  the  rest  of  the  world  has  risen 
more  than  30  percent.  Today  U.S. -flag  mer- 
chant ships  carry  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  exports  and  imports,  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  such  other  maritime  powers  as  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Italy  where  50  percent 
of  their  foreign  trade  is  moved  in  ships  of 
their  own  flags. 

Less  than  20  years  ago  a  full  60  percent 
of  dry  cargoes  of  our  foreign  commerce 
moved  under  U.S.-flag  compared  to  10  per- 
cent today.  Unable  to  compete  with  lower 
coet  foreign  tramps,  the  dry-cargo  tramp 
vessels  in  operation  today  exist  largely  upon 
Government-aid  cargoes.  Not  a  single  bulk 
carrier  has  been  built  in  an  American  yard 
since  World  War  n.  American-flag  tankers, 
for  the  same  reason,  are  even  scarcer. 

If  we  turn,  however,  to  consideration  of 
the  liner  service,  we  flnd  a  brighter  picture. 
U.S.-flag  ships  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
carry  37  percent  of  our  total  liner  move- 
ment as  measiired  In  revenue  tons  and  while 
not  spectacular,  this  is  a  respectable  show- 
ing. 

We  have  about  400  freighters  and  30  pas- 
senger or  c<»nbination  vessels  in  liner  serv- 
ice. This  fleet  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Our  showing  is  even  better  when  we  look 
at  the  quality  of  owe  liner  fleet.  We  domi- 
nate   the    world    in    terms    of    high-speed 


freighter  vessels.  A  full  80  percent  of  the 
world's  freighter  fleet  capable  of  20  knots 
or  better  Is  found  under  the  American  flag. 
Three  out  of  every  four  ships  of  19  knots  or 
better  in  recent  year*  have  been  built  In  an 
American  yard  under  the  subsidy  program 
of  the  1936  act. 

I  would  say.  then,  that  on  this  Maritime 
Day  of  1964,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  has  for  the  liner  trades  come  reasonably 
close  to  meeting  its  objectives,  and  thus  has 
served  the  Nation  well.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  say  that  it  has  been  a  perfect  Instrument, 
or  that  it  can  unaided  carry  xis  through  the 
waters  that  lie  ahead  as  successfully  as  it 
has  through  those  that  lie  behind.  A  large 
measure  of  credit  for  accomplishments  of  the 
maritime  industry  Is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  many  far-sighted 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  en- 
couraged foreign  commerce  and  supported 
legislation  aimed  at  strengthening  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  In  particular.  I  should  like 
to  single  out  oiu-  Senator  MAomrsoN,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee;  Senator  BAaTLrrr.  of 
Alaska,  member  of  the  Senate  C<xnmerce 
Committee;  Congressman  Hxrbebt  Bonneb, 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  Senator  Engle,  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Corrunerce  Committee.  Senator  Engle, 
as  you  know,  is  presently  recuperating  from 
a  serious  illness  that  has  unfortunately 
forced  his  withdrawal  from  the  present  Sen- 
ate race  in  California. 

,  Hawaii  now  as  a  State  with  its  interest  in 
the  merchant  marine  has  its  own  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  the  Congress  and, 
too,  its  two  Senators  and  two  Re{M-esentatives 
will  have  a  vital  voice  in  shaping  the  for- 
tunes of  this  industry. 

A  newcomer  to  the  maritime  scene  but 
one  who  will,  I  predict,  make  a  significant 
mark-  upon  it,  is  President  Johnson's  recent 
appointee  to  the  post  of  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, Nicholas  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
Is  no  relation  to  the  President,  has  tackled 
a  complex  and  difficult  Job  with  verve  and 
enthusiasm,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  receive  the  complete  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  maritime  Industry  so  long 
as  we  work  together  toward  our  mutual  goal 
of  keeping  this  Nation's  merchant  marine  su- 
preme on  the  seven  seas  of  the  world. 

If  time  permitted,  I  c<5uld  name  many  oth- 
ers in  a  long  and  distinguished  list  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  those  in  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who,  aware  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine's vital  role  in  our  country's  economy, 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  sup- 
port it  with  courage  and  conviction. 

V 

We  face  problems  in  this  decade  which 
differ  both  In  degree  and  in  kind  from  those 
we  have  known  before.  One  of  our  threats 
Is  found  In  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  major  maritime  power.  They 
are  building  ships,  all  over  the  world,  at  a 
rate  unequalled  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
any  nation.  In  recent  years,  for  example, 
their  new  construction  rate  is  about  four 
times  that  of  ours  in  terms  of  vessels  and 
double  ours  in  terms  of  deadweight  capacity. 
They  have  now  more  merchant  ships  than 
the  United  States  and  in  10  to  15  years  will 
have  probably  the  world's  largest  merchant 
fleet,  and  one  of  new  and  modem  design. 

That  fleet  will  be  a  challenging  experience 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  bulk  carriers 
are  going  to  carry  the  cargoes,  and  to  move 
In  the  trades,  which  Is  determined  for  them 
by  the  State  rather  than  the  play  of  supply 
and  demand.  Its  liners  are  not  likely  to  Join 
the  steamship  rate  conferences  of  the  free 
world,  nor  to  have  much  respect  for  rate 
stability  or  for  the  convenience  of  any  ship- 
per other  than  the  Soviet  Government. 
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But  it  is  not  really  naoemary  to  look  so  far 
M  tb*  Black.  8«a  and  tiM  Baltle  to  find  oauM 
for  concern.  Within  tha  boundartas  of  our 
own  country  we  are  building  homegrown 
threats  to  an  effective  merohant  martna 
which  could  easily  beooma  more  dangerous 
than  any  operation  of  the  Soviet  flaat.  No 
one  m  itself  la  necessarily  of  ruinous  impact. 
In  the  acregate.  these  dangers  could  qwll 
catastrophe. 

yi 
The  most  fxindamental  and  enduring  of 
the  problems  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  caused  by  the  hi^py  circiunstance 
that  American  labor  enjoys  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living.  None  of  us  wants 
to  deteriorate  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  seaman  or  shorestde  employee.  At 
the  same  time  tt  must  b«  recognized  that 
American  ships  are  in  every  port  of  the  world 
berthed  alongside  competitors  whoAe  wage 
costs,  the  predominant  element  of  expense, 
are  anywhere  from  one-seventh  to  one-third 
those  of  the  American  vessel.  Much  the 
same  holds  in  the  area  of  shipbxiilding; 
American  yards  are  more  than  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  major  foreign  shipbuilding 
centers. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  under- 
took to  solve  this  otherwise  impossible  com- 
petltlve  relationship  by  paying  to  the  steam- 
ship lines  and  shipyards  a  subsidy  to 
eq\ialize  the  excess  they  had  to  pay  over 
their  foreign  competitors.  Let  me  stress  that 
these  sudsldlee  do  not  accrue  to  the  ship- 
owner. The  wage  subsidy  passes  to  the  sea- 
man; the  ship  construction  subsidy  goes 
directly  to  the  shipyard. 

Measured  by  the  overall  results  in  the 
American  liner  fleet,  the  act  as  I  have  noted 
has  worked  very  well.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  subsidy  program  neceaaarily 
offer  incomplete  equalization  of  steamship 
costs  and  could  develop  along  lines  which 
would  generate  its  own  failure. 

There  appears  to  be  a  developing  trend 
within  the  Maritime  Administration  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  subsidy  payment  at 
every  possible  point  of  discretion.  This  Is 
natiu-al.  since  maritime  subsidy  costs  are 
both  large  and  growing.  Yet.  as  eaoh  reduc- 
tion in  subsidy  payments  Increases  the  for- 
eign-flag competitive  advantage,  it  Is  at  least 
conceivable  that  the  objectives  of  the  1936 
act  could  be  lost  by  a  cxmiulatlve  nibbling 
at  the  effectiveness  of  the  subsidy  program. 
As  you  can  imagine,  mine  is  anything  but 
a  disinterested  Judgment,  but  I  do  feel  that, 
when  the  Congress  has  made  the  choice  for 
subsidy  equalization,  that  decision  should 
ndt  be  impaired  by  acts  of  administrative 
attrition. 

Another  area  of  regulation  illustrates 
rater  well  the  high  costs  of  being  subsidized. 
Our  foreign  competitors  can  according  to 
their  own  best  Judgment  from  one  month  to 
the  next  chooee  the  trades  they  will  serve, 
the  frequency  of  their  sailings  over  these 
routes,  the  number  of  their  vessels,  and 
when  thoee  vessels  will  be  built.  We  cannot. 
All  of  these  matters  are  spelled  out  in  sub- 
sidy contracts  of  20  years  duration.  Their 
terms  can  be  changed  only  by  convincing 
the  Maritime  AdminlstraUon  that  change  U 
desirable.  If  a  new  trade  U  to  be  served, 
or  if  more  service  is  to  be  given  an  old  trade, 
it  U  also  necessary  to  engage  in  about  2  years 
of  litigation  with  any  American-flag  line 
that  wants  to  assert  an  adverse  competitive 
effect. 
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We  have  in  consequence  the  world's  fast- 
est freighter  vessels  and  the  world's  slowest 
decisional  process.  I  blame  nobody  for  this; 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  its  regula- 
tory Job  to  do,  and  In  this  area  does  It  rather 
weU.  But  the  resulU  are  not  altogether 
happy.  And  this  loss  of  tnaOota  has,  I  fear 
tended  to  reduce  the  eapadtiea  of  subsldiaed 
■teamship  ezaoutives  for  daring,  for  expert, 
menttng  and  for  Improving,  i  doubt  that 
our  Itaw  Kngland  oUppsrs  omOd  hav*  domi- 


nated  tba  Paclflc  a  century  and  a  quarter 
age  If  thalr  owners  and  their  masters  had 
basn  required  hf  a  subsidy  eontract  to  do 
nothing  new.  or  to  do  nothing,  new  or  old. 
without,  la  a  term  so  familiar  to  the  sub- 
sidload  operator,  "the  prior,  written  permis- 
sion of  the  United  States."  It  Is,  in  short, 
at  least  possible  that  I  along  with  the  other 
aubsidlzad  stsanaship  executives,  have  pur- 
chased something  approximating  parity  with 
our  foreign  competitors  only  to  find  that 
WB  have  in  the  process  lost  some  of  our  ca- 
pacity for  prompt  and  bold  decision. 

American  President  Lines  has  taken  a 
modest  step  to  regain  some  room  for  man- 
agerial decision,  and  last  November  asked 
the  Maritime  Administration  that  we  be 
allowed  to  move  three  freighter  vessels  be- 
tween any  of  our  three  services  without 
prl(»-  approval.  As  it  is.  somewhat  unac- 
coiintably,  under  contest  by  some  other  sub- 
sidized lines.  I  probably  should  not  discuss 
its  merits.  But  I  may  properly  ot>serve  that 
it  would  seem  to  me  good  if  such  a  pattern 
of  flexibility  became  general  in  our  liner 
trades.  The  good  could  he  immediate,  in 
increased  profits  for  a  largely  marginal  In- 
dustry and  also  long-term.  In  forcing  a 
steamship  management  into  an  enlarged 
habit  of  making  decisions. 

vn 

Another  major  threat  to  t^e  American 
steamship  industry  seems  at  the  moment  to 
be  easing,  but  only  the  future  can  tell 
whether  it  is  a  shift  of  wind  or  only  a  tran- 
sient calm.  That  is  the  pronoiinced  insta- 
bility oi  our  labor  relations. 

We  have  in  the  maritime  Industry  too 
many  unions  and  too  many  strikes.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  major  seagoing  un- 
ions. My  own  company  deals  with  seven, 
plus  two  longshoremen's  unions.  Any  (me  of 
these  can  tie  up  our  ships,  and  the  leadership 
of  most  of  those  imlons  has  often  seemed  to 
management  as  primarily  Interested  in  show- 
ingthat  they  can  be  more  militant,  and  can 
extract  more  from  management,  than  f»rt 
a  competing  union.  In  resxilt,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Taft-Hartley  injunctions  Issued 
have  been  in  the  maritime  Industry.  In  fur- 
ther result,  the  west  coast  steamship  lines 
have  In  the  last  S  years  been  strike-bound 
five  times,  for  a  total  of  over  3  mfi».^«  and 
with  a  disruption  to  ceugo  booking  which 
extends  for  weeks  on  etxh.  side  of  eetch  strike. 
And  when  it  is  a  strike  of  a  seagoing  union, 
only  the  American  vessels  are  tied  up:  the 
foreign-flag  ships  carry  the  cargo  in  those 
periods  and  often  gain  permanent  customers 
who  have  grown  fearful  of  strike-bound 
American  ships. 

The  high  American  wage  costs,  when  con- 
sidered along  with  Amerloan  technological 
gmlus,  would  be  eiqiected  to  produce  the 
world's  most  heavily  automated  ships.  Un- 
til recently,  howevo',  that  situation  had  not 
resulted,  and  we  would  be  lagging  behind 
Japan  and  a  few  other  countries  in  this  vital 
•*«••  Now,  however,  a  number  of  U.S.-flag 
machsnlBsd  Teasels  are  being  built  including 
three  for  our  oon^jany  In  Sfm  Diego.  The 
M*t  coast  unions  have  reached  an  under- 
standing with  management,  and  we  on  the 
weat  ooaat  have  started  a  series  of  sober,  sym- 
pathetic and  hopeful  discussions  between 
management  and  labor  which  we  hope  will 
lead  to  sensibly  manned  modem  ships.  The 
Dspartmsnt  of  Oommeroe.  according  to  re- 
cent testimony  of  its  Under  Secretary,  has 
now  f  sit  able  to  advise  that  Federal  aid  will 
ha  granted  only  for  vessel  constructton  which 
VOfUlm  for  automatton  f  satures  which  they 
estimate  will  psnnlt  a  rsdootlon  in  manning 
of  about  IB  men  per  vesseL 

I  can  und*«taad  labor's  doubte  lUxMit  au- 
tomation, or  ttie  eybemeile  revolution  as 
some  writers  have  called  it.  I  have  the  same 
doubts  about  nudear  energy  and.  from  time 
to  ttaoe,  about  the  ahi>lana.  the  automobUe, 
and  ICke  telephone.  Bat  it  does  no  good  to 
wish  that  these  things  would  jxart  go  away. 


They  wont  They  are  here  and  our  job  te  to 
learn  to  Uve  with  thsm.  If  ov  low-oost 
competitors  automate,  ao  must  our  hlgb-ooat 
fleet,  or  tise  vanish  from  tiie  seas  along  with 
the  sailing  tbipm  of  the  last  century.  If  we 
don't,  we  will  have  the  highest  paid  imem- 
ployed  seamen  in  the  world, 
vm 
Another  major  threat  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  needs  no 
emphasis  to  a  Hawaiian  audience.  Within 
the  past  6  years  the  passenger  line  has  been 
threatened  with  eventual  extinction. 

In  1958  there  were  three  petssenger  lines 
serving  exclusively  between  Hawaii  and  Cali- 
fornia; today  there  is  one.  In  1958  APL  was 
preparing  to  build  a  1,600-passenger  super- 
liner,  to  serve  the  transpacific  trade  Includ- 
ing Hawaii.  Today  there  is  no  real  evidence 
that  the  necessary  appropriations  will  ever 
be  requested,  nor  that  the  special  legisla- 
tion which  in  1957  authorized  an  Atlanttc 
and  a  Pacific  superimer  could  today  produce 
a  feasible  project. 

APL  continues  to  serve  the  transpaclfio 
trade,  and  HawaU,  with  three  fine,  luxurtous 
vessels— the  SS  Presidents  Cleveland,  Wilson. 
and  Roosevelt.  But  we  have  last  month 
withdrawn  the  older  and  slower  President 
Hoover  from  service,  and  will  within  the  next 
18  months  retire  from  service  two  of  Hawaii's 
oldest  friends,  the  Presidents  Polk  and 
Monroe. 

American  President  Lines  plans  construc- 
tion of  11  fast,  modem  cargo  Uners  with 
liunirlous  accommodationa  for  12  passengers. 
Three  of  these  ships,  capable  of  speeds  in 
excess  of  20  knots,  are  under  construction  in 
San  Diego  now.  When  the  last  of  the  11 
Joins  the  fleet  in  1»«8,  the  ocwapany  will 
have  completed  Its  long-range  cargoliner  re- 
placement program  in  excess  of  $100  million. 
An  airplane  will,  of  course,  carry  a  pcM- 
senger  as  far  In  an  hour  as  a  ship  will  in  a 
day.  The  ship  retails,  however,  advantages 
of  great  weight,  and  nothing,  except  fivhaps 
a  maiden  in  the  springtime,  has  the  beauty 
and  the  glamor  of  a  well-buUt  and  pcrilshed 
ship.  Nothing  can  so  rest  and  restore  a 
man  as  a  voyage  by  seeu  If  we  can  but 
supply  the  ships,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
passengers  to  fill  them.  Tourists  in  the 
Pacific  area  are  on  the  move.  This  year 
alone  tourist  travel  will  increase  by  at  least 
16  percent  over  196S,  according  to  the  Pacific 
Area  TVavel  AssociaUcm.  Part  of  this  up- 
surge will  result  from  the  relaxaUon  of  taavel 
restrictions  by  the  Japanese  Government 
that  will  permit  Japaneee  to  travel  to  Ha- 
waii, or  any  deatlnaUon  of  their  choice,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  yecua. 

The  rub  of  the  matter  U  that  It  Is  no 
easy  task  to  supply  the  ships.  A  modem 
superllner  Is  going  to  be  priced  at  $100 
million  upward  in  an  Amertcem  shipyard. 
The  imes  can't,  under  the  ordinary  con- 
struction subsidy,  afford  to  buUd  them.  The 
Defense  Department,  for  its  own  part,  seems 
to  c<msider  that  the  wartime  defense  utility 
of  the  paseegner  vessel  does  not  warrant  the 
Government's  share  of  their  cost. 

I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  capacity 
to  take  issue  with  Secretary  McNamara  upon 
the  defense  needs  of  our  Nation.  Yet  I 
should  be  siuiirlsed  if  the  present  evalxiation 
remained  xmchanged.  The  ship  Is  a  lees  effl- 
cient  carrier- of  tnojpe  than  the  airplane,  if 
movement  can  be  staged,  first,  between  fixed 
and  protected  airfields  and,  second,  over  some 
period  of  time.  But  th«e  will  sometimes 
be  docks  and  lighters  when  there  are  no  alr- 
flMds.  And  what  is  needed  wlU  sometimes  be 
a  mass  departure,  vudi  as  civilian  evaeua- 
tion.  or  a  simultaneous  arrival  of  troops  in 
reglmsntal  or  divlskm  strength.  I  am  not 
able  to  price  out  the  worth  of  theee  needs 
in  dollars.  I  can,  however,  speak  for  a  com- 
pany which,  with  its  prwlimsssm  PacUc  m^ii 
Line,  has  been  operating  psiongsi  twboIs 
aeroes  the  Paelflo  aai  to  Hawaii  for  nearly 
100   yean.    In   two  wan  our  shlpe   have 
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mission's  authority.  It  seems  at  the  mo- 
ment to  have  stopped  the  reach  of  the  Com- 
missicns  at  the  American  boundaries,  but  In 
no  way  to  have  diluted  its  energies  where  It 
>>M  steamship  lines  which  it  can  reach.  The 
Ccmmlaslon,  typicaUy,  issues  Its  rulings  and 
its  orders  with  the  same  universal  breadth  as 
found  in  the  statute,  but  as  to  transactions 
abroad  they  seem  In  practice  to  be  enforc- 
ible  against,  and  obeyed  by,  only  American- 
flag  lines.  The  D.S.-based  companies 
stand  then  subject  to  all  the  restrictions 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  while,  at  least  in 
the  Inbound  trades,  our  foreign-flag  com- 
petitors have  practical  Unmunity  under  the 
law. 

I  believe  that  only  a  minority  of  the  for- 
eign-flag lines  take  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  the  practices,  such 
as  gaining  cargo  by  rebates,  which  are  for- 
bidden by  conference  regulation  ae  well  as 
by  American  legislation.  But  a  number  do. 
and  with  a  frequency  sufficient  to  put  the 
American  lines  at  a  severe  and  probably  In- 
creasing disadvantage.  To  this  we  have  so 
far  found  only  one  solution,  the  formation 
of  pooling  arrangements.  These  divide  the 
traffic  according  to  agreed  percentages  and 
thus  remove  the  Incintlve  to  malpractice  to 
gain  additional  cargo.  But  now  the  Douglas 
ccxnmlttee  is  Inveighing  against  traffic  pools 
and  the  Commission  Itself  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  reaching  a  hostile  Judgment  about 
pools.  In  many  ways  I  agree  with  their 
Judgment:  Traffic  pools  In  general  remove 
competitive  stimulus,  neutralize  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  American  ships,  and  often 
betray  a  tendency  to  give  the  largest  per- 
centage reward  to  the  line  with  the  most 
unsavory  practices.  But  before  o\ir  mentors 
forbid  pooling,  I  do  hope  that  they  consider 
that  it  is  often  their  own  necessarily  dis- 
criminatory enforcement  which  makes  pool- 
ing necessary. 

My  company  has  from  time  to  time  urged 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  Its  predeces- 
sors and  the  Congress  that  they  abandon  the 
hoi>eIe8s  effort  of  regulating  every  transac- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  world  which  may 
affect  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Instead,  we  have  urged,  there  should 
be  devised  a  regulatory  system  which  Is  di- 
rected to  the  conferences,  designed  to  In- 
sure that  the  conferences  themselves  accom- 
plish the  regulatory  Job  which  they  have 
undertaken.  We  have  seen  no  sign  that 
anyone  In  authority  has  given  any  consider- 
ation to  this,  or  indeed  to  any  other,  escape 
from  the  preeent  regulatory  dilemma.  It 
seems  to  me  certain,  however,  that  a  major 
reconstruction  of  the  regulatory  system  will 
Inevitably  take  place  wltliln  the  decade.  I 
view  the  regulatory  problem,  therefore,  ss 
essentially  a  short-range  and  not  a  built-in 
threat  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

X 

I  want  to  address  my  final  concern  over 
the  American  merchant  marine  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  section  of  my  audience. 
That  Is  because  both  Its  cause  and  Its  cure 
lie  In  your  hands,  and  those  of  your  main- 
land colleagues. 

In  every  other  maritime  nation  of  the 
world  the  businessmen  as  a  matter  of  course 
turn  first  to  the  vessels  of  their  own  flag. 
What  is  called  nationalistic  preference  and 
I^de  in  their  flag  Is  the  backbone  of  the 
great  fleets  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
Japan. 

For  example,  Japtm  Transportation  Minis- 
ter Ayabe  last  month  Issued  a  statement  call- 
ing upon  Japanese  industrial  and  trading 
circles  to  utilize  Japanese  ships  by  taking 
note  of  the  need  to  improve  the  nation's 
trade  balance.  It  wss  of  utaioet  urgency, 
he  said,  for  Japan  to  Improve  its  trade  situa- 
tion In  such  flelds  as  shipping,  aviation,  and 
tourism.  Our  merchant  fleet  similarly  spe- 
cializes In  oxir  own  trade,  but  has  never  woo 
an  equally  consistent  support  of  our  own 
business  community. 

But  recently  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 


did  establish  an  office  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican businessmen  to  more  full  Xitillze  Amer- 
ican ships.  It  is  headed  by  a  competent  ex- 
ecutive, Maitland  8.  Pennington  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Maritime  Administrator  and 
it  Is  hoped  his  efforts  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Nation's  bvisiness  leaders. 

By  and  large  our  ships  can  offer  faster 
service  and  better  cargo  eare  than  our  com- 
petitors. We  offer  a  service  that  will  be  at 
your  call  whatever  crlsee  affect  the  ships  of 
other  flags.  We  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
effective  way  to  remedy  the  balance-of -pay- 
ment problems  that  have  recently  troubled 
this  country.  The  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  even  now  the  third  largest  earner  of 
foreign  exchange,  exceeded  only  by  the  air- 
craft and  automobile  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. With  some  added  support  from  Amer- 
ican shippers  it  could  be  a  good  distance 
toward  eliminating  the  problem. 

I  have  said  the  problem  Is  yoius  to  solve. 
This  Is  not  to  deprecate  the  energetic  work 
being  done  In  Oovemment  offices  and  in  our 
own  trade  assoclatlr>Ti8  to  promote  the  uf" 
of  American  ships.  The  American  citizen  in 
general,  and  the  American  businessman  In 
particxilar,  has  a  tendency  to  reach  his  own 
decision  upon  his  own  grounds.  I  should 
rather  leave  it  to  you.  If  our  service  is  poor, 
complain  to  us.  If  our  ships  are  too  few  or 
oiu*  space  Is  too  short,  complain  to  the  Mart- 
tlme  Administration.  If  neither  is  the  case, 
you  might  find  It  In  your  own  interest  as 
well  as  ours  to  turn  first  to  the  ships  which 
fly  the  American  flag,  and  employ  your  own 
American  workman. 

XX 

I  have  taken  you  over  a  long  road,  and 
we  have  glimpsed  roan  than  our  share  of 
perils  along  the  wayside. 

I  would  flnd  it  impossible  to  make  a  tidy 
addition  of  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  to 
derive  a  resulting  balance,  vrhether  positive 
or  negative,  which  would  be  worthy  of  belief. 
It  Is  certain  enough  that  the  ships  which 
sail  your  flag  have  shoals  ahead  and  heavy 
weather  behind. 

We  are  bound  together — Hawaii  and  the 
mainland — in  a  common  destiny.  We  are 
united  in  spirit  and  purpose  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  free  economy  and  by  working 
closely  together  and  with  the  sustained  help 
of  our  representatlvee  In  Congrees  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  we  will 
continue  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  vital 
merchant  marine — second  to  none  In  this 
tempestuous  and  troubled  world. 

It  has  been  for  me  an  Inspiration  to  spend 
this  brief  period  of  time  with  you — and  for 
us  to  enjoy  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of 
this  lovely  and  tranquil  part  of  our  globe. 
It  would  be  a  great  bleeslng  to  us  if  Mrs. 
Kllllon  and  I  could  spend  more  time  each 
year  In  your  midst  and  enjoy  your  amazing 
hospitality.  You  truly  possess  an  incom- 
parable capacity  to  make  people  comfortable, 
contented,  and  happy.  We  thank  you  for 
the  privUege  at  being  with  you.  It  has  been 
for  us  a  m<»nent  in  our  lives  which  we  shall 
always  cherish. 


Federal  Power  Commusion:  The 
RmTeBoos  RegvUtort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  Members  of  this  body,  incluijiiig  my- 
self, have  been  critical  of  recent  actloDS 
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and  decisions  by  the  Federal  Power  Conx- 
mlssicm. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  many  do  who  are 
familiar  with  the  oil  and  gas  Industry, 
that  the  FPC  has  gone  far  afldd.  Its 
decisions  have  not  only  placed  unwork- 
able hardships  upon  a  vital  industry  but. 
In  fact,  have  added  to  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

On  May  12,  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
editorial  criticized  one  of  the  Ck>mmls- 
sion's  recent  decisions.  I  believe  the 
criticism  ts  constructive,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, certainly  merited,  and  I  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  It  at  the  end  of 
my  statement 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
House  statemmts  made  In  a  recent  com- 
mimloatlon  to  me  by  a  constituent  fa- 
miliar with  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
the  FPC,  who  Is  critical  of  the  1963  an- 
nual report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
FPC: 

In  this  report  it  Is  stoted  that  "the  Com- 
mission has  put  into  effect  a  workable  plan" 
for  regulating  producers  of  natiiral  gas.  It 
further  itates  that  during  the  year  it  has 
made  considerable  progress  and  solid  gains 
in  producer  regulation.  Thus,  the  report 
seeks  to  create  the  impression  that  all  Is  well 
with  respect  to  producer  regulation.  The 
facts  show  to  the  contrary. 

Frar  10  years,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
PhiUipg  decision  in  1954,  the  FPC  has  been 
experimenting  with  producer  regiilations. 
Utility-type  regulation  was  abandoned  as 
unworkable  after  0  years.  Vor  the  past  S 
years,  the  H»C  has  been  experimenting  with, 
the  area  price  method  involving  23  separate 
areas.  The  first  area  proceeding  Is  stiU 
underway,  being  far  from  final  determination 
and  even  then  subject  to  question  as  having 
no  legal  baals.  The  record  therein  shows 
that  in  groping  for  a  solution,  the  Commis- 
sion is  resorting  to  absurd  schemes  and 
theories  at  regulation. 

This  10-year  experiment  by  the  FPO  has 
involved  a  tremendous  waste  of  public  funds, 
unnecessary  costs  to  the  industry,  and  higher 
prices  to  the  consiuners  of  natural  gas.  I 
beUeve  this  situation  warrants  investigation 
by  the  Congress. 


dered  United  to  resume  buying  gas   from 
Continental  at  the  new,  higlier  price. 

How  did  the  Oommlsslcm  acquire  such 
ailittrary  authority?  Well,  aooording  to  a 
majority  or  the  Oommissicmers.  the  facilities 
tbrorugh  which  Uhited  had  been  getting  gas 
from  Continental  had  been  "dedicated'  to 
pubUe  use;  the  public  eventuaUy  got  the  gas 
that  flowed  ttmnigh  them.  So.  said  the  ma- 
jority. United  oould  not  stop  using  these 
public  facilities  without  an  FPC  OK. 

The  majority  was  unmoved  by  the  fact 
that  United's  switch  <a  suppUers  had  not  cut 
Its  delivery  of  gas  to  consumers.  Nor  was  it 
Influenced  by  the  view  of  a  dissenting  Com- 
missioner that  the  ruling  surely  would  raise 
the  average  i»loe  of  gas.  What  apparently 
mattered  most  was  that  the  FPC  now  was 
not  only  rigging  prices  but  dictating  what 
in  most  areas,  would  be  routine  business 
decisions. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  this  ruling  serves  the 
public  Interest.  But  perhaps  protecting  the 
public  bec<Hnes  boring  when  regulators  de- 
velop an  overwhehnlng  hunger  for  power 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  it  is  time 
Congress  took  a  close  lo(A  at  the  opera- 
tion of  this  regulatory  agency,  and  re- 
q>ectfuUy  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  communication  grid  the 
recent  editorial  which  follows: 
[rrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  12,  1064] 

ThB  RaVKMOUB   HMOULAVOUi 

Though  the  reason  for  Federal  regulation 
of  business  supposedly  is  protecUon  ot  the 
public  interest,  it  often  seems  that  the  regu- 
lators must  have  something  qxilte  different 
in  mind. 

This  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  the  other  day  in  a  decision  handed  down 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Not  con- 
tent with  its  price-fixing  power  in  natural 
gas,  the  FPO  Is  moving  farther  toward  wiping 
out  free  competition  in  the  industry. 

The  decision  involved  Uhited  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co..  which  had  been  buying  gas  from 
Continental  OU  Co.  under  a  10-year  contract. 
Shortly  befotv  the  contract  was  scheduled  to 
expire.  Continental  notified  United  that  it 
would  not  be  renewed. 

Instead.  Continental  demanded  that  United 
sign  a  new  20-year  contract — at  a  4fi-percent 
increase  In  price.  United  said.  No  th^nt^f, 
and  began  buying  elsewhere  the  gas  that  it 
distributes  to  several  areas  of  the  country 

But  united  reckoned  without  the  FPC. 
First,  the  agency  approved  Continental's 
price  increase.    Then,  astonishingly,  it  or- 


Klackhohn  Book  Gtes  Otepka  Case 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.ASHBROOBL  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank 
Eluckhohn  has  written  two  new  books, 
"The  Inside  on  hBJ."  and  "Lyndon's 
Legally."  They  are  Just  off  the  press 
In  the  latter  book,  chapter  5  Is  de- 
voted to  the  Infamous  Otepka  case  which 
has  been  one  of  the  storm  signals  on  the 
path  of  the  New  Frontier  which  should 
alert  all  Americans  to  the  appeasing  pol- 
icies of  the  State  Department  and  their 
appalling  lack  of  proper  security  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Kluckhohn  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  on  this  part  of  "Lyndon's 
Legacy"  and  I  Include  that  chapter  with 
these  remarks: 

"Ltwiiow's  Lmoact."  CHAPm  8--AK  Ekn>  to 

SacDBiTT — ^Th«  Otctka   Cask 

"For  on  his  choice  d^)ends  the  safety  and 

the  health  of  the  whole  state."  Shakespeare 

"Hamlet"— I.  Ui.  17.  "««»pewe. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  with 
Adam  Tarmolinsky— the  great  crittc  of  Fed- 
wai  security  against  loyalty  and  security 
risks— ectually  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
inner  circle.  tbK^e  would  take  place  an  ef- 
feoUve  smashing  oC  security  prooedures  in 
sensitive  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
The  effective  smashing  oC  the  Security  Office 
or  the  State  Department  might  well  be  called 
Adam  TarmoUnsky's  "61st  case." 

The  last  hurrah  for  the  SUte  Department's 
seciirity  setup  came  immediately  after  the 
sdvent  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  when 
the  State  Security  Ofllce  ruled  that  now  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland 
should  not  be  given  even  a  temporary  se- 
curity clearance,  and  thU  ruling  was  tmheld 
by  the  State  Department's  Acting  Adminis- 
trator  of  Securt^. 

However,  Seoretary  oT  State  Dean  Rusk 
petaonaUy  waived  sectirtty  requirements  for 
Cleveland.  Rusk  revealed  this  in  a  letter  he 
*«>*•  *o  »  Oonfreesman,  and  claimed  that 
bis  perscmal  clearance  or  Cleveland  was 
"baaed  on  FBI  reporU";  but  If  this  Is  so 
the  State  Department's  professional  security 
officers  certainly  had  drawn  quite  different 
conclusions  from  Biuk%. 
Indeed,  a  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 


committee  report  issued  in  the  autumn  of 
1908  revealed  that  up  to  mid-IMS — ^more 
than  a  year  before— Dean  Rusk  had  person- 
aUy  waived  security  checks  for  150  new  key 
State  Department  employees,  most  of  them 
over  the  violent  objections  erf  State's  Security 
Ofllce.  In  fact,  many  others  had  been  pcr- 
sonaUy  cleared  by  Rusk  and  were  working 
in  the  State  Department  without  the  Se- 
curity Ofllce's  even  knowing  about  them. 

After  the  State  security  oOct  had  refused 
clearance  to  Cleveland,  the  secxirity  division 
was  reorganized,  reportedly  along  the  lines 
planned  by  WUliam  Wleland,  "ex-presldent 
of  the  Fidel  Castro  Fan  Club." 

The  first  reorganization  move  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  to  abolish  the  Jobs 
of  23  of  State's  lirofessional  agents.  They 
were  given  80  days  to  show  cause  why  their 
Jobs  should  not  be  abolished.  Other  security 
men  were  given  minor  and  meaningless  Jobs 
calculated  to  make  them  resign.  Many  key 
security  profeeslonaU,  who  had  memorized 
dozens  of  security  files  and  who  could  t)e 
"troubles<Mne"  if  they  were  accorded  too 
much  of  "the  treatment,"  were  sent  abroad 
to  meaninglees  Jobs.  Some  of  these  were 
given  tonign  assignments  on  security,  which 
were  so  laughable,  they  could  be  compared 
to  giving  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  a  Job  as  a  trafDc 
cop. 

One  top  security  official  who  received  a 
show  cause  notice  was  Otto  Otepka,  chief  of 
all  personnel  security,  whoee  "security  risk" 
findings  at  State  skyrocketed  into  headlines 
across  the  Nation  in  the  sununer  and  autiunn 
of  1963,  when  Ot^ka  revealed  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  that  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Harian  Cleveland  was 
trying  to  worm  Alger  Hiss  and  a  number  of 
othw  known  security  and  loyalty  risks  back 
into  the  State  Department.  Otepka  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  a  lot  more  about  the 
hanky-panky  at  SUte,  too. 

Otepka  was  no  mere  cog  in  the  wheel  in 
the  State  Department's  security  setup.  He 
was  the  top  man.  the  ranking  Deputy  Direc- 
tor (rf  the  Security  Office,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  entire  personnel  security  organiza- 
tion of  the  UjS.  State  Department,  both  In 
Washington  and  in  American  embassies  and 
consulates  throughout  the  world. 

Otepka  was  a  hard-nosed  security  boas  and, 
untU  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, his  security  office  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  been  one  of  the  most  highly  pro- 
fessional organisations^  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. It  was  Otepka's  security  organiza- 
tion, for  Instance.  which-Hsnly  a  short  time 
before  Otepka  received  his  pink  slip  from 
the  Kennedy  reorganlMi»— had  fingered 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Irving  Bcatbeck.  who 
was  subsequently  convleted  and  imprisoned 
.  for  giving  American  secrets  to  f  female  So- 
viet Polish  spy  in  Warsaw.  The  Oonununist 
Mata  Hari  revealed  in  a  U.S.  court  that  the 
Soviet  espionage  apparatus  had  forced  her 
to  become  Scarbeck^  mistress  in  order  to 
wean  American  secrets  from  him. 

Otepka  was  absolutely  nonpoUtical.  and 
had  been  drafted  into  the  State  Department 
in  1963  frcHn  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
because  he  was  regarded  in  Oovemment  cir- 
cles as  one  of  the  finest,  most  dispassionate 
and  most  objective  appraisers  of  persoimel 
records  In  Federal  career  service.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  since  1936.  Otepka  has  the 
ability  to  realize  that  many  people  may  have 
at  least  one  skeleton  in  their  family  closets, 
but  never  to  let  this  by  Itself  disqualify  an 
applicant  for  service,  recognizing  that  In 
some  cases,  one  can  teU  a  workman  by  his 
chips.  In  fact,  in  1958,  Otepka  was  given 
the  State  Department's  Ueritortoxis  Service 
Award  for  his  outstanding  work. 

As  chief  of  penonnel  security,  it  was 
Otepka's  duty  to  investigate  Stete  Depart- 
ment mUtakea  about  hailing  Castro  as  a 
Robin  Hood  and  letting  Fidel  estahUah  a 
Communist  bastions  and  a  staging  area  for 
communlzing  aU  of  Latin  Amwica.  90  mUes 
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fied'  Government  defense  contracts?"     Tbe 
answer  U  "Tes." 

What  b^jpcpgd  to  Otto  Otepka  is  an  es- 
oellent  example  of  what  now  happens  to 
anyone  working  for  the  Federal  Oovemmesit 
dining  the  Johnson  administration  who 
raises  questions  about  loyalty  or  seciirlty, 
or  who  knows  too  much. 

During  Otepka's  decade  of  service  as  a 
State  Department  top  security  official,  ha  had 
appraised  the  file  of  every  State  Department 
employee.  Otepka  was  a  highly  competect 
professional  security  agent,  as  seen  by  his 
sleuthing  and  breaking  of  the  Irving  Scar- 
beck  case.  In  some  cases  Otepka  refused, 
after  careful  and  impartial  Investigation,  to 
clear  State  Department  employees,  among 
them  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Harlan 
Cleveland. 

Otepka  obviously  was  a  danger  to  the  ad- 
ministration, because  of  his  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  prodigious  memory  of  tbe  pro- 
Oommunlst  records  and  activities  of  New 
Frontier  ^jpointees,  as  well  as  other  ap- 
pointees' "defects"  In  character.  So  Otepka 
was  to  be  ditched,  along  with  the  23  other 
State  security  officers.  However,  such  a  howl 
was  raised  In  Congress,  that  Otepka  was  re- 
tained, but  the  New  Frontiersmen  officially 
abolished  his  Job  and  he  was  demoted  to  the 
relatively  minor  Job  of  evaluating  s^urltv 
files.  A  concerted  ^ort  was  then  n)!ade  to 
get  rid  of  Otepka,  and  finally,  when  he  had 
adamantly  refused  to  resign.  State  Depart- 
ment VIP's  tried  to  shunt  him  off  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College  In  May  1962.  He  refused 
to  go,  recognizing  the  move  as  another  step 
In  the  plan  to  get  rid  of  him. 

In  October  1962.  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  held  hearings  to  In- 
vestigate William  Wleland.  and  subpenaed 
Otto  Otepka  for  testimony;  and  what  Otepka 
told  the  Senators  blew  the  whistle  on  Wle- 
land. Otepka  also  told  the  Senators  that  in 
the  adverse  report  he  had  written  on  Wle- 
land after  his  investigation,  he  had  specified 
and  documented  "serious  questions  of  the 
man's  integrity,"  and  had  urged  that  Wle- 
land's case  "should  be  reviewed  and  adjudi- 
cated under  the  Foreign  Service  regulations 
of  the  Depttftment  of  the  SUte." 

Early  in  1963,  as  part  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee's continuing  Interest  In  Wleland 
and  in  other  controversial  State  Department 
security  cases,  the  subcommittee  scheduled 
hearings  to  delve  into  additional  State  De- 
partment cases.  Otepka  was  subpenaed  to 
testify  in  secret  session. 

Otepka  testified  for  6  days — and  wbat  he 
told  the  Senators  nearly  blew  the  celling 
out  of  the  hearing  room,  with  wtiat  one  Sen- 
ator on  tbe  subcommittee  termed  "political 
dynamite." 

One  Senate  aid.  emerging  bug-eyed  from 
the  hearing  room,  grimly  told  the  author: 
"The  number  of  security  risks  whom  Otepka 
turned  down^-cmly  to  have  them  'cleared' 
by  the  top  brass  of  the  SUte  Department — Is 
greater  than  anyone  in  the  Natl(Mi  has 
realiaed." 

It  has  been  made  public  that  Otepka  de- 
clared the  State  Department  to.be  riddled 
with  men  of  questionable  security  back- 
groTinds.  many  of  them  In  tbe  high  echelons 
of  the  Department. 

It  la  known  that  Otepka  named  Walt  "The- 
Soviets-Are-Mellowing"  Rostow  (who  sets  all 
policy  for  the  State  Department  and  has  set 
the  pattern  for  the  whole  "Sovlets-are-mel- 
lowing"  policy  throughout  the  administra- 
tion); Harlan  Cleveland;  and  William  Wle- 
land as  being  ""witg  the  men  whose  back- 
grounds he  considered  "questionable." 

Then  the  Senators  caUed  to  these  secret 
hearings  sevoal  State  Department  officials 
to  testify  about  tbe  same  cases  which  Otepka 
had  (llsniasnrt  Tlieee  qfflclaJs  swore  that  the 
facta  were  abeolutely  c^posite  to  what  Otepka 
bad  deecrtbed.  and  turtbermore,  they  said. 
Otepka  had  never  even  brought  these  ques- 
tionable cases  to  their  attention. 


The  Senators  recalled  Otepka  and  ordered 
him,  under  oath,  to  docxunent  his  previous 
testimony  about  the  questionable  security 
cases. 

Otepka  produced  State  Department  mem- 
orandums and  papers  from  State  Department 
ftlee,  in  what  one  Senator  described  as  "iron- 
clad documentation"  of  every  word  Otepka 
had  previously  uttered  about  the  security 
cases  Involved,  and  in  documented  refuta- 
tion of  what  the  State  Department  officials 
had  sworn  about  these  same  cases. 

Furthermore,  Otepka  also  proved  that  the 
State  officials  had  lied  under  oath  when  they 
testified  that  they  knew  nothing  about  tbe 
cases  and  that  Otepka  bad  never  brought  the 
cases  to  their  attention.  Otepka  produced 
papers  about  the  cases,  initialed  and  noted 
in  reply  to  Otepka's  bringing  the  cases  to 
their  attentlcm — by  the  very  sanM  State  De- 
partment officials  who  had  sworn  they  knew 
nothing  about  them. 

The  personal  cost  to  himself  of  Otepka's 
testimony  can  never  be  fully  recJlzed  by  the 
American  public.  After  he  gave  his  first 
testimony,  and  word  of  it  reached  the  White 
House,  Otepka  was  given  the  full  treatment 
with  ruthless  efficiency,  reportedly  at  the 
personal  order  of  Bobby  Kennedy. 

On  June  27,  1963,  Otepka  was  called  Into 
the  office  of  John  J.  Reilly,  State's  chief  se- 
curity officer,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Reilly  told  Otepka  that  his  duties 
were  being  taken  away  from  him.  His  new 
assignment  was  to  update  a  handbook  on 
security.  As  the  two  men  walked  back  to 
Otepka's  office,  six  secxuity  officers  Joined 
them,  entered  Otepka's  office,  seised  all  his 
records,  the  contents  of  his  14  safes,  and 
started  making  arrangements  to  change  the 
combinations.  Otepka  went  out  to  keep  a 
luncheon  appointment,  and  when  he  re- 
turned, he  found  that  he  was  barred  from 
his  office  and  given  a  cubbyhole  in  which  to 
update  his  handbook.  His  secretary  was 
taken  away  from  him  and  he  was  to  be 
allowed  secretarial  help  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  Reilly. 

His  cubbyhole  was  "bugged; "  his  telephone 
was  tapped  and  then  taken  away  from  him; 
the  trash  from  his  wastebasket  and  "biu-n 
bag"  was  collected  and  searched  surrepti- 
tiously by  Reilly,  who  had  the  little  bum 
bag  (which  Is  used  to  destroy  classified  waste 
material)  marked  with  a  red  X  and  brought 
to  the  State  Department  mailroom.  where 
he  sneaked  it  into  his  briefcase.  Junior 
G-man  Reilly  then  laboriously  i>asted  to- 
gether scraps  of  Otepka  Is  torn  papers,  peered 
at  reams  of  womout  typewriter  ribbons,  and 
devoted  hours  of  the  taxpayers*  time  and 
money  to  "git"  Otepka.  Otepka  faced  ReiUy 
and  asked  him  for  an  explanatKw  of  tbe 
whole  thing,  but  Bellly  refused  to  explain. 
Finally  Bobby  Kennedy  dlspatohed  FBI  in- 
vestigators to  interrogate  Otepka  for  hours 
on  end. 

But  bravely  Otepka  struggled  on.  He  re- 
fused to  resign.  He  forced  the  security  risks 
to  fire  the  security  officer. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  were 
getting  so  hot,  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  conferred  personally  and  privately  with 
President  Kennedy  about  strategy  in  the 
matter  of  purging  the  i>atriot  who  bad  strug- 
gled to  keep  security  risks  out  of  the  State 
Department.  The  decision  was  reached.  On 
August  16,  Abba  Schwarta,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Administrator  of  Security — a  political 
appointee  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
immigration  cases,  but  who  does  not  have  a 
single  day's  training  in  security  procedures 
or  regulations — Issued  an  cmler  forbidding 
State  Department  employees  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Senate 
subcommittee  personneL  Bellly  also  gave 
the  same  order  to  his  own  personnel.  The 
move  was  lashed  In  Congress  as  "an  outrag- 
eous interference  with  the  right  of  Congress 
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to  investigate,  and  an  Interference  with  the 
right  of  free  speech." 

On  S^tember  28,  1968,  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  was  sewed  up  to  improve  the  teetban 
treaty,  the  State  Department  held  charges 
of  "misconduct"  against  Otepka  for  alleg- 
edly improperly  turning  over  State  Depart- 
ment documents  to  J.  G.  Sourwine,  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secxulty  Sub- 
ccMnmittee.  Otepka  was  given  10  days  to 
answer  the  charges,  procured  a  10-day  exten- 
sion, and  was  scheduled  %o  be  suspended 
without  pay.  Since  the  State  Department 
could  not  charge  Otepka  with  falsifying  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  sjibcommittee — be- 
cause he  himself  had  refuted  the  perjured 
testimony  of  State  Department  officials — they 
charged  him  with  "misconduct"  in  giving 
documents  to  Sourwine. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Otto  Otepka 
had  responded  to  the  subpena  of  a  duly 
constituted  subcommittee  of  the  nJ3. 
Senate  to  substantiate  charges  he  had 
made  against  alleged  security  risks  In  the 
State  Department — in  answering  Senators' 
specific  questions — by  producing  doctunented 
evidence  carrying  notes  and  initials  of  the 
selfsame  State  Department  officials  who  had 
sworn  they  had  never  laid  eyes  on  the  docu- 
ments. Otepka's  act  of  refuting,  chapter 
and  verse,  with  documented  evidence — under 
subpena  of  a  Senate  subccnnmltee — ^the 
perjury  of  the  New  Frontiersmen  about  secu- 
rity cases  was  alleged  by  the  New  Frontiers- 
men to  be  a  violation  of  security. 

The  State  Department,  caught  dead  to 
rights  in  the  act  of  lying  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, based  its  flimsy  charges  against 
Otepka  on  the  basis  that  he  vloUted  a  1948 
Executive  order  Issued  by  Harry  Trtunan — 
to  bar  congressional  probes  into  the  case  of 
convicted  Communist  William  Remington 
and  Into  tbe  Alger  Hiss  case — which  says 
that  files  on  Government  employees  are  not 
to  be  given  to  Members  of  Congress,  except 
through  the  President. 

However,  that  same  year,  1948,  Congress 
passed  a  law,  tlUe  V,  section  52  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  reads: 

"The  rights  of  persons  employed  in  the 
Civil  service  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  to 
furnish  information  to  either  House  of  Con- 
gress  or  to  any  committee  or  member  there- 
of, shall  not  be  denied  or  interfered  with." 

Furthermore,  in  1968  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
which  reads: 

"Any  person  In  Government  service  should 
put  loyalty  to  highest  moral  principles  and 
country  above  loyalty  to  persons,  party  or 
Government  department." 

Otepka  cited  the  United  States  Code  stat- 
ute In  his  October  14  rebuttal  of  the 
charges  against  him.  and  furthermore  he 
denied  that  he  had  ever  furnished  classified 
documents  or  other  restricted  information 
to  any  xxnauthorized  person.  Moreover, 
Otepka  cited  a  Senate  report  as  proof  that 
Dean  Rusk  himself  had  shown  classified 
loyalty  documents  to  a  Senator. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  enraged  by  the  total 
lack  of  cooperation  and  tbe  gag  order  of 
the  State  Department,  had  been  trying  since 
early  July  to  get  Dean  Rusk  to  teeUfy  about 
the  case  in  secret  session.  Rusk  had  first 
pleaded  that  he  was  too  busy  about  negotia- 
tions with  Russia;  then  the  Senators  forced 
him  Into  making  several  appointments  to 
testify,  all  of  which  he  broke.  Finally,  on 
October  2,  the  entire  bipartisan  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  dlspatohlng  a  U.S.  SenaUw 
to  deliver  a  document  by  hand — a  10-page 
bill  of  particulars  and  statement  of  charges 
to  Dean  Rusk,  who  was  having  secret  con- 
ferences in  New  York  with  Soviet  officials. 
The  committee  dlspatohed  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DODD,  vice  chairman  of  its  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  with  the  document 
and    a   covering    letter    signed    by    Senator 


Jamxs  O.  Kaen^ufD,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  si  Wiling  docxunent  charged  the  State 
Department  with  covering  up  laxity  in  State 
Depaurtment  security  operatlone;  it  charged 
perjury  by  the  State  Department  officials  who 
had  testlfled  in  oppoeltlon  to  Otepka's  docu- 
mented evidence;  and  it  demanded  that  Dean 
Rusk  produce  witnesses,  including  himself,  to 
testify  about  the  questlonaMe  security 
procedures  and  cases  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

At  a  press  conference.  President  Kennedy 
was  questioned  by  a  reporter  about  the  State 
Department  gag  order,  about  the  whole 
Otepka  sfiandal  in  which  Otepka  had  named 
William  Arthur  Wleland,  Walter  W.  Roetow, 
and  many  others,  Kennedy  ccnni^tely 
evaded  answering  the  questions  about  Ros- 
tow and  Wleland  and  many  others,  and 
simply  said  that  Rusk  would  appear  before 
the  Senators  and  clear  up  all  those  little  diffi- 
culties. 

The  Senators  finally  got  Rusk  into  the 
testimony  chair  and  grilled  him  for  hours  in 
secret  session.  Unless  Busk  performed  some 
magicians'  tricks,  he  must  have  had  some 
pretty  uncomfortable  hours  trying  to  answer 
the  Senators'  charges.  At  thU  writing 
Rusk's  testimony  has  not  been  released,  but 
not  a  few  Americans  are  looking  forward 
with  interest  to  seeing  it. 

On  October  3.  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat revealed  that  It  was  beginning  to  appear 
that  there  is  even  more  behind  the  effort  to 
oxist  Otto'Otopka  "than  was  first  suspected": 
"Suspicion  is  strong  in  Washington  that 
the  plot  against  him  goes  even  beycmd  the 
State  Department — that  the  character  mov- 
ing in  on  Otepka  is  a  more  powerful  figure 
In  our  Government  than  the  Secretary  of 
State— none  other  than  the  President's 
brother,  Attorney  General  Bobby  Kennedy 
"What's  it  all  about? 

"It's  more  because  Mr.  Otepka  Is  a  career 
man  in  Government  service  of  xuquestloned 
loyalty  who  thinks  Congress  Is  entitled  to 
know  what's  going  on,  who  wants  real  se- 
curity measures  carried  out.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Otepka  has  been  a  hard-line 
anti-Communist  State  Department  official- 
just  like  Miss  Frances  Knight.  Director  of 
the  Passport  Office,  who  has  been  in  con- 
stant hot  water  with  her  superiors  for  the 
same  reason. 

"With  Bobby  Kennedy  trying  to  move  in 
Kennedy  people  to  run  things  tbe  adminls- 
tratloa  way,  Mr.  Otepka  drew  the  line  at 
some  characters  he  considered   dubious. 

"The  flimsy  charges  about  what  he  told 
the  subcommittee  are  reported  incidental 
to  getting  rid  of  the  State  Department  se- 
curity official  who  giiarded  the  door." 

Not  incidentally,  the  three-rlng-clrcus 
Valachl  hearings  were  stage-managed  by 
Bobby  Kennedy  at  precisely  tbe  same  time 
as  the  Otepka  case  broke  into  October's 
headlines.  The  Otepka  case,  of  course,  Is  of 
enormous  significance  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  national  seciu-lty;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (and 
as  corroborated  by  Hoover's  opposite  num- 
ber In  the  Canadian  Government)  every 
word  uttered  by  Valachl  has  been  known  for 
years  by  VS.  law  enforcement  officers.  Many 
observers  asserted  fiatly  that  staging  the  Va- 
lachl hearings  at  that  precise  moment  was 
an  attempt  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  distract  public  attention  from  the  security 
risks  scattered  throughout  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration—as  then  being  enunciated  bv 
Otto  Otepka.  ' 

On  November  5,  Otepka  received  his  dis- 
missal notice  from  the  State  Department 
Senators  Inunediately  rose  to  Otepka's  de- 
fense. Senator  Stsobc  Thttrmokd  declared 
that  Otepka  was  "ralh-oaded  with  methods 
characteristic  of  a  police  state.  Otepka 
should  be  reinstated,  exonerated,  and  com- 
mended for  his  courage.  The  dismissal 
points  to  the  pressing  need  for  a  full  Investi- 
gation of  the  State  Department." 


Thubmoks  denounced  Otepka's  rtinmt— «i 
as  "a  clear-cut  case  of  retaliation  against  a 
Government  witness  tat  ooc^Mrattng  with  a 
Senate  committee."  He  declared  that  tbe 
SUte  Department  acUon  U  "an  offense 
against  the  Congress."  which  may  "consti- 
tute contempt  of  the  Senate,  which  Is  pun- 
ishable by  imprtscMiment." 

TRmiMOKo  declared  that  the  ''American 
public,  newspapers,  and  {novate  citizens  have 
Joined  In  demanding  that  the  SUte  Depcu-t- 
ment,  this  bureaucratic  ni^tmare,  be 
cleaned  out  •  •  •  the  SUte  Department  is 
in  bad  need  of  a  purge." 

The  Senator  further  declared.  "It  now  ap- 
pears that  a  piuge  of  personnel  is  being  at- 
tempted. Unfortunately,  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  what  the  critics  of  the  SUte 
Department  have  in  mind,  for  it  Is,  in  effect, 
an  attempted  purge  of  patriota.  •  •  •  TTie 
SUte  Department's  attempted  purge  of 
patrioU  must  not  be  tolerated,  and  this  very 
attempt  Is  further  evidence  that  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  SUte  Department  is  in 
order." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  poasibllity  of  disloyalty 
in  high  echelons  of  the  Steto  Department  is 
hardly  to  be  written  off:  "In  view  of  the  fact 
that  persons  of  proven  disloyalty  have  held 
high  poeU  in  the  SUte  Department  in  years 
past,  the  subcommittee  has  a  duty  to  dig 
deeply." 

A  sample  of  what  one  newspaper  described 
as  a  case  "which  demonstrates  honor  as  It 
now  exlsU  on  the  New  ftontier"  came  to 
light  In  November.  Three  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment officials  whom  the  suboommittee 
had  summoned  to  discuss  Otepka's  previous 
testimony  and  his  whole  case  were:  Bmer 
Hill,  Chief  of  SUte's  TDchnical  Sorices  Divi- 
sion; John  ReiUy,  Otepka's  boas,  D^uty  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Seciirity,  who 
Is  a  |>er8onal  friend  of  Bobby  Kennedy,  placed 
over  Otepka  when  the  New  Frontier  made  Ite 
debut,  and  the  man  wbo  set  up  the  bugging 
of  Otepka's  cubbybcde,  the  Upplng  of 
Otepka's  telephone,  and  the  months-long 
harassment  of  Otepka — aU  reportedly  at  the 
personal  order  of  Bobby  Kennedy;  and  David 
Belisle,  Reilly's  special  assistant. 

The  Senators  asked  the  three  men  whether 
or  not  they  knew  anything  at  all  about  the 
bugging  and  telei^unie  Upplng.  All  three 
men  swore  under  oath  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  it.  But  in  November,  when 
the  subcommittee's  Investigators  informed 
the  Senators  that  they  had  ironclad  evidence 
that  the  bugging  and  Upplng  had  been  done, 
and  that  Hill  and  Reilly  had  actually  set  It 
up.  Senator  Tcunas  Dodd  charged  Hill  and 
Reilly  with  po-Jury.  Quick  as  a  wink,  all 
three  men  hastily  dlspatohed  letters  erf  clar- 
ification to  the  subc(xnmittee.  Hill  and 
ReUly  admitted  tbat  they  had  not  told  the 
whole  story  imder  oath,  and  had,  in  fact, 
been  the  men  who  bugged  and  Upped 
Otepka's  cubbyhole.  On  November  17, 
ReUly  and  HiU  resigned  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Belisle  pleaded  that  he  had  no 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  shenanigans,  but 
admitted  that  he  knew  about  them,  and 
that  he  had  been  out  of  the  country  when 
they  took  place.  At  thU  wrlUng,  BelUle  is 
stiU  ensconced  in  the  SUte  Department,  and 
Bobby  Kennedy  has  not  yet  given  hU  friend 
Reilly  a  new  Job  on  the  New  Frontier. 

At  this  writing,  the  Otepka  affair  bodes  to 
be  one  of  the  bitterest  clashes  between  the 
SUte  Department  and  the  Senate  in  Amer- 
lean  history,  and  M.  Stanton  Kvans,  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent prognosis  of  the  case: 

"The  episode  as  a  whole  presents  a  rather 
imhappy  picture  of  operating  procedure  In 
Foggy  Bottom.    We  have.  In  order: 

"1.  SUte  Department  Official  William 
Wleland  covering  up  the  true  natiu«  of  Fidel 
Castro's  26  July  Movement,  helping  steer 
the  United  SUtes  Into  diplomatic  catastro- 
phe in  Cuba. 
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Hlpsley  was  ths  Secret  Service  agent  alone 
with  FiankUn  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  died  In 
Warm  Springs,  Oa.,  in  IMS.  Hlpaley  stood 
behind  FJ)Jt.  at  Yalta,  and  knowa  firsthand 
what  tranaplred  at  that  disastrous  confer- 
ence. Hlpaley  was  with  President  Harry 
Truman  at  Potsdam,  and  Lb  believed  to  have 
handed  Truman  the  message  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  ezploelon  at  Hiroshima. 

Hlpaley  Is  respected  by  international  se- 
curity men  ranging  from  Scotland  Yard  to 
Moscow  and  the  Stlrct^.  In  his  work  he  haa 
known  msmy  of  the  world's  Communist  lead- 
ers, incliiding  Stalin — who  did  a  good  deal 
of  talking  with  FX>.B.  at  both  Yalta  and 
Teheran. 

Although  every  patriotic  American  detests 
Khrushchev  and  the  Communist  slave  sys- 
tem, many  Americans  were  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  poasibillty  of  war  or  similar 
disaster  should  harm  befall  the  Soviet  boss 
when  he  made  his  first  unprecedented  visit 
to  this  Nation  in  September  1959.  and 
covered  6,000  miles  from  east  coast  to  west 
and  back.  Elmer  Hlpsley  was  in  complete 
charge  of  Khrushchev's  safety  from  the  time 
his  plane  set  down  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  until  his  departure  and,  aa  Aemrlcans 
will  recall.  Nlklta  arrived,  saw  Eisenhower, 
and  departed  without  an  incident. 

Security  arrangements  for  a  trip  of  this 
kind  take  not  only  highly  professional  skill 
but  also  moat  detailed  planning,  involving 
split-second  timing.  The  problem  was  con- 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  national 
police  force  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word.  While  Hlpsley  had  the  support  of  the 
Secret  Service,  FBI,  CIA,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  he  was  largely  dependent  upon  his 
own  arrangements  with  local  police  forces, 
whether  Khrushchev  was  traveling  slowly 
through  crowded  cities  or  eating  lunch  in 
the  middle  of  an  Iowa  wheat  field. 

Khrushchev,  receiving  hostile  treatment 
from  American  crowds  and  protesting 
pickets,  tried  to  gain  sympathy  by  making 
a  play  involving  security.  Khrushchev  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  being  permitted  to 
go  to  Disneyland,  on  the  outskirts  of  sprawl- 
ing Los  Angeles,  although  It  was  his  own 
security  chief.  General  Zaharov,  who  had 
made  that  decision.  After  that  play  fizzled. 
Khrushchev  claimed  our  security  was  so 
tight  that  he  waa  not  able  to  meet  Ameri- 
cana freely.  Aa  he  traveled  north  toward 
San  Franciaco,  photographs  showed  Khrush- 
chev visiting  with  some  children  at  the  £tan- 
ta  Barbara  station  platform  where  his  train 
stopped.  The  Washington  EMdly  News  (a 
Scrlpps-Howard  paper)  printed  this  picture 
and  captioned  it,  "Khrushchev  after  the  Re- 
laxation of  Security."  In  the  photo,  stand- 
ing with  his  arms  almost  circling  Khrush- 
chev, waa  the  omni-preaent  Hlpsley. 
Incidentally,  the  crowd  in  San  Francisco 
belied  preea  reporta  by  being  as  hostile  as 
crowds  elsewhere. 

Elmer  Hlpeley*s  finest  protective  Job,  how- 
ever, waa  in  connection  with  Khrushchev's 
historic  visit  to  New  York,  along  with  all 
the  satellite  atoogea  from  Emope  and  even 
Cuba,  for  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
Cteneral  Aaaembly  in  1961. 

Frw  in  Waahington  thought  that  so  many 
Communist  masters  of  mass  mxirder  and 
bloody  opfweaalon  could  escape  from  New 
York  luacathed  or  without  some  incident. 
"niere  waa  Naaaer  of  Egypt  in  an  area  of 
strong  Jewiah  concentration.  There  was  a 
racial  mincxity  in  New  York  (and  a  large 
one  throughout  the  Nation)  from  every  satel- 
lite nation  which  haa  been  raped  and  auh- 


Jugated.  There  were,  for  example,  Baltic 
and  Pollah  peoplea  whoae  whole  famlllea  had 
been  executed  or  who  ««re  atUl  In  alave- 
labor  campa.  With  tuck.  It  waa  aaid  In  Waah- 
Ing^ton,  Red  leadera  might  leave  the  United 
Statea  alive,  but  without  Incident?  Impos- 
sible. 

"New  York's  finest" — her  police  force — 
received  well-deserved  credit  for  the  fact 
that  nothing  happened.  (Actually,  so  many 
New  York  police  were  aaalgned  to  guard 
Khrtishchev  on  hla  flrat  viait  to  New  York 
that  the  city  later  aent  a  bill  to  the  UJf .  for 
$1  million  in  an  attempt  to  recoup -for  the 
taxpayers'  money  they  had  expended.  The 
UJV.  never  paid.  By  atatute,  the  State  De- 
partment— and  that  meant  Elmer  Hlapley — 
was  In  charge  of  the  safety  of  all  theae  visi- 
tors when  they  were  away  from  the  UJf. 
building  Itself. 

In  a  control  room  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
although  It  was  never  revealed,  aat  Hispley 
with  a  top  New  York  police  oflkdaL  An 
aro\ind-the-clock  agent  was  assigned  to  eyery 
foreign  visitor.  When  one  of  the  visitors 
prepared  to  leave  his  quarters  or  office  for 
another  location,  Hipaley's  agent  reported. 
So  close  was  the  coordination  that  sometimes 
the  New  York  police  (riBcer  and  sometimes 
Rlpsley  himself  cut  In  on  the  radio  bands 
and  set  up  police  protection  along  the  route 
of  travel.  When  Castro,  faking  an  Incident, 
moved  from  mldtown  to  a  Harlem  hotel,  it 
was  Hlpsley  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
midnight  shift.  When  It  was  all  over,  and 
Khrushchev  left,  one  of  his  last  acts  was 
to  give  Hlpaley  grudging  thanka  for  his 
protection. 

Aa  for  Caatro,  Hlpaley  had  protected  him 
on  hla  first  trip  to  the  United  Statea,  too. 
When  Fidel's  secxirlty  guards  fell  asleep, 
Castro  slipped  out  onto  the  women-laden 
Washington  streets  to  try  hla  luck.  It  was 
Hlpaley  who  saw  to  it  that  police  cars  dis- 
creetly trailed  him— eosnething  iinknown  to 
the  Cuban  dictator  to  thla  day. 

To  Hlpsley  fiowed  police  and  other  security 
agency  reports  of  all  kinds,  including  those 
about  would-be  killers  moving  in  from 
Miami  to  get  Castro,  or  of  a  man  slipping 
in  from  Mexico  to  kill  Khrushchev.  And 
Hipsley's  orders  were  to  prevent  that  num 
from  getting  to  his  target — to  take  him  "out 
of  play."  In  addition,  ao-called  "nut"  re- 
ports run  into  thousands  during  such  visits, 
since  the  mentally  disturbed  often  react 
violently  to  certain  visitors  receiving  top 
billing  in  the  news.  It  has  been  Hipsley's 
Job  to  separate  the  nut  reporta  from  genuine 
threata  when  the  cards  are  down— a  business 
he  has  spent  a  lifetime  learning. 

Some  might  ask,  "Why  stop  wiWHaslnB  from 
killing  Castro,  or  Khrushchev,  or  other  world 
Commimist  leaders?"  There  is  probably  no 
one  who  knows  and  deteata  communism 
more  than  doea  Elmer  Hlpsley.  But  he  is  a 
"pro"  at  his  Job — and  the  United  Statea  can- 
not afford  the  game  of  having  Ita  official 
guests  either  assassinated  or  molested. 

For  a  professional  Job  well  done,  one 
might  expect  a  decoration  of  Hlpaley.  No. 
He  waa  given  a  pink  slip,  too.  Just  like 
Otepka's.  Then,  when  the  fear  of  Investiga- 
tion and  consequences  developed,  the  group 
at  State  headed  by  J.  Clayton  Miller,  the  IPR 
man  whom  President  Kennedy  publicly 
"cleared"  at  Dean  Rusk'a  requeet,  officially 
minus  Wleland,  natiirally,  aince  Wleland 
was  not  officially  Involved — even  though  he 
sat  in  the  same  office — put  throtigh  the  reor- 
ganlzation  plana  for  the  Office  of  Security. 
Hlpeley  waa  taken  from  a  worldwide  anti- 
Communist  c^>eration  to  a  amall  domeatie 
operation  with  30  men  under  him.  Later  he 
waa  aent  to  Switzerland,  no  leaa,  aa  aecurlty 
officer.  This  waa  a  long,  long  way  from  effec- 
tive control  at  anything  reaembllng  world- 
wide phyaieal  aecurlty  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law 
Day  took  on  unusual  significance  in  Isa- 
bella County,  Mich.,  this  year  when  mem- 
bers of  the  county  bar  association  Joined 
members  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors In  the  dedication  of  a  new  circuit 
courtroom  and  law  library  in  the  court- 
house at  Mount  Pleasant.  Furthermore, 
this  year  marks  the  centennial  of  Isa- 
bella Coimty,  giving  occasion  for  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  court  and  the 
bar  of  the  county. 

As  "a  part  of  the  ceremonies,  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Russell  was  given  an  award 
as  outstanding  citizen  of  the  centennial 
year.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Lynch.  A  certificate  was 
presented  to  Virgil  W.  McClintic  by  Mr. 
Byron  Gallagher  designating  him  dean 
of  the  bar.  The  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram was  Mr.  Qerald  J.  Cotter,  president 
of  the  Isabella  County  Bar  Association. 

The  highlight  of  the  program  was  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Schaeffer,  prominent  Michigan  Jurist 
and  former  Judge  of  the  Gladwin 
Coimty,  Mich.,  Circuit  Court.  His  topic 
was  "Liberty  Under  Law,"  and  I  present 
It  for  the  Record  because  I  feel  it  is  a 
splendid  address : 
Address  of  Hon.  Jxjdc-z  John  C.  Schaefter  at 

THE  Law  Dat  Program,  Isabella   Countt 

Courthouse,     Mount     Pleasant,     Mich., 

Mat  1,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  bar,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  meet  with  and  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance I  had  with  the  members  of  the 
Isabella  County  Bar  in  years  gone  by.  My 
foadest  recollections  are  of  their  appear- 
ances before  my  court  and  those  recollec- 
tions are  of  lawyers  who  prepared  their  cases 
and  tried  them  well.  I  think  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  generally  of  lawyers  outside  of 
metropolitan  areas.  There  Is  certainly  a 
great  difference,  and  I  think  that  the  lawyers 
I  speak  of  now,  such  as  you  people,  are  just 
plain  better  lawyers.  If  I  was  not  of  that 
opinion  when  I  started  In  on  this  Judge- 
ship business,  after  a  few  years  of  serving  as 
visiting  Judge  in  the  metropolitan  areas  you 
come  to  believe  the  statement  that  I  have 
made. 

Also,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  board  fit 
supervisors  as  well  as  the  bar  upon  refur- 
bishing your  courtroom  and  law  library,  as 
I  am  Bxire  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  what  has  been  done  In  this 
refiirblBblng  Job. 

Now  to  get  back  more  to  the  topic  of  law 
today  In  this  country.  The  efforts  of  the 
colored  race  for  equality  under  the  law  dur- 
ing the  past  oouple  of  years  In  our  country 
has  brought  Into  prominence  more  discus- 
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■Ion,  not  only  of  the  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assembly,  religious  worship, 
and  equal  protectlOQ  under  law,  but  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  than  has  taken  place 
in  the  60  years  that  iveceded  It  and,  as  a  re- 
sult thereof,  more  discussion  of  the  duties 
of  our  citizens  In  attempting  to  maintain  or 
deny  such  efforts.  It  has  occiirred  to  me  that 
a  few  minutes  discussion  of  liberty  \mder 
law,  which  goes  along  with  Law  Day,  would 
not  be  amiss  on  this  occasion. 

As  one  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  said,  and  I  will  quote,  "We  all 
assimie  that  we  know  what  liberty  means. 
We  think  we  understand  clecu-ly  the  differ- 
ence between  liberty  and  totalitarianism. 
Yet,  however  hard  one  tries,  those  everyday 
words,  liberty  and  freedom,  prove  hopelessly 
elusive  when  we  try  to  capture  their  mean- 
ing on  paper.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  at  least 
In  our  Nation,  there  Is  no  simple,  commonly 
accepted,  ready-made  definition  of  freedom. 
It  Is  the  very  spirit  of  this  liberty  we  have 
such  difficulty  in  deflnlhg  that  each  of  us 
is  free  to  disagree  with  one  another  as  to 
what  we  mean.  When  we  lose  this  freedom 
to  disagree  we  lose  the  essence  of  our  lib- 
erty." 

Certainly  our  democracy  is  based  on  lib- 
erty or  freedom  of  the  individual,  freedom 
of  religious  belief,  conscience,  of  speech,  of 
individual  action.  But,  and  the  "but"  is 
the  core  and  sinew  of  the  great  strength  of  a 
free  society.  In  the  liberty  or  freedom  of  the 
individual  It  is  very  necessary  to  preserve 
the  same  rights  of  others.  The  liberty  and 
freedom  we  enjoy  has  been  termed  by  some 
writers  as  "ordered  liberty."  Obviously,  the 
words  themselves  contain  an  internal  con- 
tradiction. Order  on  the  one  hand  suggests 
restraint,  liberty  on  the  other  hand  suggests 
license,  and  the  enigma  is  fused  into  one 
Idea.  These  seemingly  contradictory  ele- 
ments Indeed  constitute  the  ideal  of  a  free 
and  open  society  governed  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  there  being  a  majority  and 
a  minority  on  almost  any  question.  Yet  we 
can  still  live  and  work  together  effectively, 
each  recognizing  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities erf  the  other,  and  our  Government's  pri- 
mary role  Is  to  secure  equal  and  exact  Justice 
for  all  men  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Now  to  get  a  clearer  concept  of  liberty 
under  law  or  ordered  liberty,  whichever  term 
you  prefer.  Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  more 
than  40  years  ago  that  there  is  no  freedom 
more  sacred  to  us  than  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  gives 
every  man  the  right  to  say  what  he  pleases 
without  fear  of  censorship  or  punishment 
for  new  or  unpopular  ideas.  But  this  free- 
dom of  speech,  he  continues,  does  not  mean 
that  a  man  has  the  right  to  start  a  stampede 
in  a  crowded  theater  by  yelling  fire  when, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  fire. 

As  another  example,  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion it  is  basic  tliat  a  man  has  the  right  to 
own  private  property  and  to  use  it  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  man  who  owns  a  very  fine  new  car — 
it  is  duly  licensed,  and  he  lilmself  as  the 
driver  is  dully  licensed  by  the  State  to  drive 
the  car — it  does  not  mean  tliat  he  may  drive 
over  his  nelghlMr's  lawn  because  it  is  the 
shortest  way  for  him  to  get  home. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  another  example, 
the  freedom  to  print  and  publish  without 
censorship.  This  does  not  give  anyone  the 
right  to  maliciously  print  that  you  are  a 


Communist  or  a  criminal  when  he  knows 
it  Is  not  true.  Even  the  stanchest  propo- 
nents of  freedom  of  the  press  agree  that  it 
Is  proper  for  the  Government  to  provide 
you  with  some  recourse  against  the  pub- 
lisher. 

The  fact  that  liberty  does  not  permit  us  to 
do  everything  we  might  conceivably  like  to 
do  or  are  physically  able  to  do  does  not 
mean  that  we  live  in  a  society  of  fair- 
weather  freedoms  or  tliat  we  preach  one 
thing  in  our  Constitution  and  practice  an- 
other In  our  courts.  Liberty  does  not  mean 
the  complete  absence  of  all  restraints  and 
responsibilities.  For  liberty  so  defined 
would  lead  only  to  chaos,  anarchy,  and  dis- 
aster. The  essenUal  Ingredient  which  gives 
Americans- the  liberty  to  think  and  act  and 
speak  and  print  freely,  but  which  also  stops 
us  short  of  chape.  Is  the  ordered  half — the 
ordered  liberty.  It  Is  the  very  presence  of 
order  which  guarantees  liberty,  and  without 
order  there  can  be  no  liberty.  That  also  is 
what  we  mean  by  liberty  imder  law. 

These  restraints  which  are  the  essence  of 
order  include  not  only  those  against  the 
greater  crimes  such  as  murder  or  treason, 
but  equally  those  laws,  minor  though  they 
may  be,  which  regulate  speed  on  highways, 
or  even  the  regulations  of  stoplights  and 
stop  streets  and  parking  In  our  cities.  Even 
such  Hssralngly  trivial  laws  may  be  absolute- 
ly vital  to  the  protection  of  our  great  con- 
stitutional liberties  as  speech,  press,  religion, 
and  jH-operty.  As  was  pointed  out  by  one  of 
oxix  Supreme  Court  JusUces,  how  safe  would 
the  pubUc  speakers  be  if  there  were  no  laws 
against  assault  and  battery?  How  long 
would  the  pnet  of  the  unpopular  printer 
last  If  the  law  did  not  forbid  the  breaking 
and  entering  of  his  shop,  and  without  laws 
against  arson  and  robbeiy  how  much  would 
any  man's  private  property  be  worth? 

I  have  sometimes  thought  some  of  our 
State  courts  have  at  times  forgotten  or  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  restraints  for  Indi- 
vidual action  where  unquestionably  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  it.  I  have  reference  now 
to  the  search  and  seizure  provisions  as  they 
relate  to  habit-forming  drugs  and  the  car- 
riers of  dangerous  weapons.  I  think  there 
isn't  anything  as  an  occupation  any  more 
insidious,  any  more  depraved,  or  any  more 
harmful  to  the  teenagers  of  our  land  than 
the  men  who  go  around  peddling  dope  to 
these  youngsters,  willing  as  they  are  to  try 
anything  new.  We  may  laugh  about  the 
Beatles  and  the  youngsters  making  such  a 
fuss  about  them,  but  this  In  a  few  months 
blows  over.  We  read  in  the  papers  not  long 
ago  that  students  at  a  Michigan  college  went 
out  and  had  a  beer  party  when  they  were  un- 
der age,  but  they  will  get  over  that.  But 
the  youngsters  that  get  stuck  with  this 
narcotic  addition  dont  get  over  It  that  easily. 

A  week  or  so  ago,  on  the  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair,  when  they  threatened  to  block 
highways  leading  into  the  fair,  we  heard  a 
great  outcry  about  the  rights  of  the  public 
that  were  being  taken  away  from  us.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  high  time  that  some 
of  our  courts  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
public  that  might  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Now,  of  course,  this  is  my  own  personal  opin- 
ion, gentlnnen.  This  was  put  in  our  Ocm- 
stltutlon  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  It  wasn't 
an  act  of  the  legislature  that  might  be 
changed  the  foUowlng  year,  but  It  was  some, 
thing  that  the  people  themselves  voted  In — 
that  they  were  willing  to  surrender  some  of 
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Mr.  BOB  WI J30N.    llr.  8^)eftker,  un- 
der leave  to  ei  tend  my  renuu-ks  In  the 
RicoKS,  I  Indv  de  the  foUowing: 


JoRNSOK  Makzs  Too  Mant  Claims 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Washimoton. — ^President  Johnson's  almoet 
daily  claims  of  new  achievements  tn  economy 
and  government  are  beginning  to  worry  men 
in  both  parties  and  business  and  labor 
interests. 

Republicans  grumble  privately  that  the 
President  has  "promised  something  to  every- 
one" but  has  timed  various  programs  so  that 
their  weaknesses  will  not  become  apparent 
before  the  November  election. 

Even  in  international  affairs,  they  charge, 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  gambling  that  be  can  poet- 
p<xie  or  avoid  any  serloiis  crisis  until  alter 
November  3. 

Republicans  have  hammered  hard  for 
clarification  of  the  n.S.  position  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  war.  Ifany  claim,  with  expert 
military  backing,  that  the  situation  is  con- 
ting  td  deterlcHrate  and  that  only  massive 
17.S.  assistance  or  Intervention  can  stop  the 
Ccmmunist  Vletcong. 

They  admit,  however,  that  President  John- 
son may  be  able  to  postpone  this  poten- 
tially unpopular  declsicm  with  his  buildup 
of  aid  and  reinXwcement  of  U.S.  military 
advisory  forces. 

Democrats  are  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  setting  too  fast  a  pace. 

"He  is  popping  up  with  some  new  proposal 
or  some  new  saving  almost  every  day,"  salt", 
one  Democratic  Congressman.  "I  hope  he 
can  keep  it  up.  I  think  he's  doing  a  great 
Job,  but  I'm  afraid  he  may  be  promising  too 
much.  And  these  cuts  are  hurting  some 
agencies." 

The  President  was  applauded  several  times 
diiring  his  address  this  week  before  the 
xisiially  conservative  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce convention.  He  said  that  buslnees- 
vaen.  would  realize  $30  billion  in  profits  this 
year  and  he  claimed  "record  peacetime  pros- 
perity." 

In  another  address  on  the  same  day.  Mr. 
Johnson's  chief  economic  adviser  warned 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  enact  more  tax 
cuts  if  the  prosperity  Is  to  continue.  Any 
move  toward  further  tax  cuts  would  face  stiff 
congressional  opposition  unless  an  effort  was 
made  to  retire  part  of  the  1300  billion  na- 
tional debt  or  unless  it  had  built-in  c\irbs 
against  inflation. 

Oeorge  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
warned  pointedly  that  the  President  does  not 
have  the  right  to  tamper  vrith  wages  or 
profits. 

Many  of  the  President's  programs  also 
worry  men  in  both  parties  because  they  in- 
volve long-term  commitments.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  asking  $320  million  for  a  start  on  his 
Appalachla  relief  program,  but  the  total  cost 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $4  bUllon. 

The  antlpoverty  program  calls  for  $750 
million  this  year,  may  Involve  total  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  $10  billion. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  calling  for  passage  of  a 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program  that  will 
involve  Increased  social  security  payments. 
The  plan  is  attractive  to  many  Democrats, 
particularly  those  from  big  urban  areas,  but 
it  also  Involves  long-term  conunltments. 

Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  already 
warned  that  cxurent  social  security  taxes 
may  become  a  "drag"  on  the  economy.  Some 
Congressmen  say  these  taxes  may  have  to  be 
increased  Just  to  meet  retirement  obligations, 
to  say  nothing  of  medicare. 

The  Prsstdent  also  has  felt  forced  to  deny 
that  any  secret  promises  or  pressures  were 
used  on  railroad  and  union  officials  to  win 
their  contract  settlement  last  week.  Rail- 
road management  people  are  already  grum- 
bling openly  that  the  White  House  pressured 
them  Into  surrendering  on  key  Issues. 

Senator  Jack  IClub.  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
reports  rumors  that  Mr.  Johnson  promised 
rail  executives  tax  reviews  and  lenient  treat- 
ment by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


Some  rail  union  officials  refer  to  the  con- 
tract as  a  "victory,"  but  their  enthusiasm 
has  faded  since  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
an  antifeatherbedding  arbitration  board  rul- 
ing that  could  cost  50,000  railroad  Jobs. 

The  charges  of  politics  also  reach  into  de- 
fense Industries.  Wholesale  closings  of  Navy 
shipyards  are  not  expected  until  after  the 
election.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNa- 
mara  insists  that  time  is  required  for  more 
studies.  Political  leadeers  point  out  that 
large  blocs  of  votes  are  at  stake  in  cities  like 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Republicans  also  have  accused  the  White 
House  of  injecting  politics  into  the  super- 
sonic airliner  program.  A  special  0<X>  report 
claims  the  SST  decision  will  be  put  off  until 
November  to  avoid  alienating  any  aircraft 
centers. 

One  Johnson  move  that  may  bring  the 
loudest  outcries  after  election  day  is  the  tax 
cut. 

While  only  half  of  the  tax  cut  Is  applicable 
to  1964  earnings,  the  full  withholding  reduc- 
tion took  effect  in  March.  This  means  that 
many  taxpayers  will  find  that  they  owe  a  sub- 
stantial amount  in  addition  to  withholding 
taxes  when  they  calculate  their  1994  returns. 

"But  all  this  comes  after  election  day."  said 
one  Republican.  "Lyndon  Johnson  so  far 
has  been  a  master  politician. 

"He  talks  of  ecohomy,  and  yet  he  is  getting 
a  record  budget  through  Congress.  He  -boasts 
of  unequaled  military  strength,  yet  he  may  be 
making  serious  cuts  in  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. He  claims  to  have  fired  up  the  econ- 
omy, but  he  Is  also  risking  inflation.  He 
practices  'downpayment  government.' 

"It's  a  hard  ocnnblnatlon  to  beat." 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  the  region  known 
as  Appalachla.  Other  areas  of  the  United 
States  share  these  same  problems,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  southern  Indiscna. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Saturday,  May  16, 
1964.  discusses  one  of  these  problems: 
How  Com? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  missing  ammunltlm  in  President 
Johnson's  vrar  on  Appcdachlan  poverty  is 
the  administration's  continued  and  agoniz- 
ing failure  to  smack  down  State  Department 
timidity.  There's  an  eel  under  this  rock 
some  place  and  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  it  U. 

President  Johnson  has  had  absolutely  first- 
class  advice  about  at  least  one  needless  con- 
tribution to  Appalachian  unemployment.  He 
has  not  acted  on  it.  Neither  did  President 
Kennedy.     Why? 

They  got  the  facts  from  the  nonpartisan 
National  Coal  PoUcy  Conference,  represent- 
ing not  only  the  miners'  union  but  all  major 
coal  producers  throughout  Apptdachla  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole — more  than  30  coal- 
carrylng  railroads,  many  electric  utilities, 
mine-machinery  makers,  eta  The  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  stricken  area  is  the 
Jobmaker.  These  diversified  conference 
members  are  the  Jobmakers. 
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The  conference  explained  to  President 
Kennedy  throughout  his  tenure  of  bfllce,  and 
has  continued  to  explain  to  President  John- 
son, that  the  administration's  residual  oU 
policy  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  everything 
said  and  promised  for  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment in  Appalachla. 

Residual  oil  is  a  leftover,  waste  product 
from  petroleum  refining.  It  Is  dumped  here 
In  enormous  quantities  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
Colombia.  Veneauela.  etc..  at  whatever  prices 
any  market  will  bear.  The  effect  is  lethal  on 
Jobs  In  the  very  region  that  our  taxpayers' 
money  Is  8iQ>posed  to  rescue  from  a  tragic 
situation.  This  is  not  free  trade.  Since 
when  is  dumping  free  trade? 

As  this  writer  recently  reported,  every  mil- 
lion barrels  of  foreign  waste  oil  dxmiped  here 
displaces  about  250.000  tons  of  coal.  Bach 
million  tons  displaced  coets  the  Jobs  of  about 
437  miners  and  300  workers  in  transporta- 
tion industries. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  the  al- 
lowable annual  Imprai;  was  154  million  bar- 
rels. His  administration  lifted  it  three  times 
to  191.8  million  barrels.  The  effect  was  felt 
not  only  in  distressed  Appalachla  but  in 
Pennsylvania.  Virglzda,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Mis- 
souri. Colorado.  Alabama.  Arkansas,  and  Ken- 
tucky— but  chiefly  in  AF^xdachia  becaiise 
Appcdachla  is  largely  a  one-crop  coiuitry: 
coal. 

State  Department  tlmidness  in  not  wanting 
to  "displease"  Saudi  Arabia,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, etc.,  is  a  potent  factor  in  sponsoring 
no  ciirtailment.  So  Is  the  international  oil 
lobby.  But  no  matter  what  the  whys,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  accepted  this 
Job-killing  Niagara.  Astoimdingly  enough,  it 
will  go  still  further — since  Mr.  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  war  on  Appalachian  poverty.  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  announced 
that  the  AprU  1964-April  1966  foreign  waste- 
oil  allowable  is  being  increased  another  33 
million  barrels. 

During  the  next  12  months  while  the  tax- 
payers' money  flows  into  Appalachla,  innish- 
ing  foreign  waste  oil  will  also  flow  into  our 
markets  at  an  alltlme  high  of  333  million 
barrels.  This  dtmiping  here  will  cost  Appa- 
lachian employment  the  equivalent  of  55  >4 
million  tons  of  coal.  As  a  result,  as  Macbeth 
discovered,  you  can  murder  Banquo  but  you 
cannot  lay  his  ghost. 

Pallium-  in  most  of  our  national  affairs  is 
seldom  due  to  an  absence  of  plans.  There  is 
generally  an  abundance  of  plans,  like  the 
proposed  employment  betterments  in  Appala- 
chla. The  failures  arise  because  the  plaps 
are  not  good  plans.  They  do  not  work.  Sue* 
cess  in  these  may  well  require  Government 
spending,  but  it  first  requires  so\md  policies. 
They  must  go  together.  Like  health  and 
happiness,  they  are  indivisible. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  perfectly 
preposterous  to  be  so  nervous  about  our 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, etc.,  that  we  sacrifice  desperately  need- 
ed employment  in  a  heartbreakingly  dis- 
tressed area. 

Only  5  days  before  the  Dallas  horror. 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference  represent- 
atives spelled  out  this  contradiction  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  for  the  fourth  time,  without 
avail.  Mr.  Udall  is  completely  familiar  with 
the  effect  in  Appalachla.  So  are  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Under  Secretary 
Averell  Harriman.  So  is  Commerce  Secretary 
Luther  Hodges.  All  have  been  fully  and 
personally  briefed. 

No  one  this  writer  can  find  can  give  a 
coherent  answer  to  why  President  Kennedy 
failed  to  act,  and  President  Johnson  contin- 
ues to  fall  to  act,  on  the  Appalachian  prob- 
lem. Taxpayers  and  the  wretched,  JUted  un- 
employed alike  are  entitled  to  ask:  How 
come? 
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Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  request  permission  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Waco,  (Tex.)  Times-Herald, 
which  is  entitled  "OuN  Tkagub  Perform- 
ing In  a  National  Key  Role." 

Congressman  Teagite  Is  my  chairman 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve;  but  this  editorial  relates  to  his 
impressive  woi^  on  another  committee — 
the  House  CMnmlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  on  which  he  is  ranking 
member. 

This  editorial  describes  the  exhaustive 
on-tbe-q?ot  investigation,  headed  by 
Congressman  Teaguz  with  other  desig- 
nated committee  members,  of  the  labora- 
tories and  plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try where  ^ace  projects  are  in  progress. 
The  editorial  pc^ts  out  that  this  thor- 
ough investigation  had  favorable  impli- 
cations and  results  for  the  bill  author- 
izing mipn^riations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  passed  the  House  on  March  25  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  288  yeas  to  73  nays. 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
the  bill,  Chairman  Oeorge  P.  Miller,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  advised  this  membership 
that  the  strict  evaluation  of  NASA's 
management  of  its  resources  and  funds 
is  the  single  responsibility  of  the  NASA 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  which  he  had 
established  last  year  for  the  purpose  and 
which  had  as  chairman,  Congressman 
Olin  Teagtte,  of  Texas. 

Chairman  Miller  added: 
As  a  matter  of  fact, 'Mr.  Chairman,  5 
minutes  after  the  full  committee  voted  on 
KM.  10456  [the  authorizaUon  bill  then  be- 
fore the  House],  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TieACTjr]  called  the  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee to  order  In  the  hearing  room  to  begin 
a  series  ctf  investigations  into  problems  of 
nuclear  propulsion  which  confront  NASA. 
You  can  see  that  he  Is  losing  no  time  at  all. 

It  was  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  Flight,  however, 
that  the  extensive  hearings,  briefings, 
and  tours  of  major  NASA  contractor  fa- 
cilities contributing  to  the  manned  space 
flight  program  were  accomplished  by 
Congressman  Teagui  and  his  subcom- 
mittee members,  and  these  activities  were 
geographically  described  by  Mr.  Teague 
on  the  House  floor  on  March  25. 

My  purpose  today  In  inserting  the  edi- 
torial on  Congressman  Teagut's  activi- 
ties is  to  point  up  the  fact  that  although 
he  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  which  he  glyes  a 
dedicated  and  highly  knowledgeable 
generalship.  Congressman  Tbacxte  is  also 
giving  expert  and  dedicated  service  to  a 


committee  far  removed  in  content  from 
the  Veterans'  Committee.  His  labors 
and  accomplishments  in  wearing  two 
hats  in  his  service  to  these  standing 
committees  of  the  House  are  character- 
ized by  his  objective  and  informed  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  involved.  His 
nickname,  as  this  membership  well 
knows,  is  "Tiger,"  and  it  is  an  apt  one. 
for  he  is  a  tiger  for  performance  and 
strength  in  the  cause  of  good  and  re- 
sponsible Ie6islati(»i,  and  his  resistance 
powers  to  ill-advised  and  shortsighted 
legislation  are  also  well  known  and  well 
applauded  and  are  Jvist  as  tigerish. 

The  editorial  pointing  out  my  chair- 
man's versatile  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments follows: 
Olin  Teactje  Pertorming  in  a  National  Key 

ROLK 

When  the  House  Conunlttee  on  space  and 
aeronautics  gave  unanimous  approval  last 
week  to  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
the  VS.  space  program,  It  was  a  tribute  in 
part  to  Representative  Olin  Tkacxjt.  of  the 
Sixth  Texas  Congressional  District.  Teagtts 
bore  the  brunt  of  an  exhaustive  on-the-spot 
investigation  of  the  space  program  by  de- 
signated committee  members.  This  required 
the  members  to  go  to  all  the  laboratories 
and  plants  where  space  program  work  is  in 
progress.  So  thorough'  was  this  investiga- 
tion Tinder  '"nger"  Tiacux's  leadership  that 
the  unanimous  vote  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  came 
with  imusual  speed.  The  Congressmen  knew 
what  the  multlbillion-doUar  program  in- 
volved, and  they  also  knew  by  that  time 
that  any  stretchout  of  the  space  program 
would  add  a  billion  dollars  to  the  final  cost. 
They  wwe  able  to  effect  economics  vrithout 
harming  the  pace  of  the  program. 

Of  course,  this  was  only  the  first  step  for 
the  space  appropriation.  It  must  be  han- 
dled on  the  floor  of  the  House,  then  go 
through  Senate  committee  and  fioor  action. 
Representative  Teaottz  will  be  busy  the  rest 
of  this  month  directing  the  course  of  the 
bill  through  the  House.  He  is  confident  of 
favorable  action. 

The  6  weeks  of  travel,  listening,  looking, 
asking  questions,  and  obtaining  answers,  took 
Teactje  and  his  colleagues  through  plants 
and  laboratories  in  Florida,  Alabama,  New 
York,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  California,  and 
Texas.  They  went  on  weekends,  their  only 
available  time.  One  Member  reported  after 
the  6  weeks  of  inspections.  "I  bet  we  walked 
40  miles  every  weekend.  Some  of  thoee 
plants  are  enormous."  "Tiger"  Teague  was 
on  every  one  of  the  walking  tours  despite  his 
war-crippled  left  leg. 

The  central  Texas  Congressman  at  the 
same  time  kept  up  with  his  volvunlnous  work 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunlttee,  and  with  the  nminal  wcn-kflow 
in  the  House.  This  fiow,  as  all  who  pay  at- 
tention know.  Is  steady  and  vigorovis.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  his  duties  in  Washington,  "Tiger" 
Teagxte  Is  giving  such  time  as  he  can  find 
to  hU  campaign  for  reelecUon.  The  con- 
stitutents  in  the  Sixth  District  can  be  proud 
of  their  CoDgressmim's  reocM'd.  They  are 
suppljring  the  Nation  with  one  of  its  very 
ablest,  most  conscientious  Congressmen. 
Their  own  local  needs  that  involve  Federal 
action  of  any  kind  are  in  the  best  possible 
hands  because  of  the  respect  and  esteem  for 
Oongreaaaan  Tkaotts  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment stracture. 

At  this  tlBM,  and  for  quite  a  period  re- 
cently, Mr.  Teasxts's  mall  has  come  from  all 
over  the  ITnlted  States.  Two-thirds  of  It, 
in  fact,  originates  outside  the  Sixth  District. 
But  the  residents  of  that  district  who  write 
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at  Ouof  'n*aos's 
teMliinrn  are  naedw 
United  SUtee  mora 
before  In  our 
1964— when  It  com< 
iMen  reelected  will 
the  Nation'! 
enda  at  Pennsylvax  la 
ton. 


pnhli 

ootm  "—■'■" 

I  that  he  can 
work  eo  eC  ectlTely 


atUlty. 


TWNabMal 
cdt  To  SeD  ia 
Not  for  Sale 
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know  full   well  that 

iflms  receive  the  hl«h- 

Tkaocx'b  oflloe. 

he  can  do  this  for  them 

as  a  key  leader 

complicated  national 

veterans'  affairs.     Men 

character,  and  In- 

In  the  Congress  of  the 

<  rltlcally  today  than  ever 

The  good   news   of 

-that  O1.IM  Tbaouk  has 

be  a  substantial  lift  to 

leaders    at   both 

Avenue  In  Washlng- 


hlstcry 


OoveiQment 


ProgruB  Is  Difi- 
Texas  or  Tezaas  Are 


EXTKNSIOI    OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  El(  FOREMAN 


or 

or 


Of  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday, 


Mr.    I^?eaker,    our 

^re  not  ao  much  Demo- 

as  they  are  straight 

Americans  who  still 

In  our  jwwer  or 

relieve  that  the  Amerl- 

incUtldual  freedom,  reaptm- 

,    Is   worth   telling. 

itUl  puritanical  enough 
1  nan  and  a  government 
d^bts,  and  not  continu- 
than  it  takes  in.    Yes, 
are  concerned,  inde- 
loving  Americans  who 
continue  to  pro- 
stay  free  and  strong, 
will  know  what 


'Republicans 
req?onsi>le 
stame 


dlg:dty 


ci»untry 
t> 


chldren 


newal.  medicare, 
tlon.  and  so  f  ortti . 


RKPRESENTATIVKS 

May  19. 1964 


Mr.    FOREMAir 
good  Texas  folks 
cratsor 
thinking, 
refuse  to  flind 
creed.   Tbeystm 
can  story  oi 
siMllty.   and 
Most  at  than  are 
to  believe  that  a 
should  pay  Its 
ously  9end  more 
Mr.  Qpieaker, 
pendent,  freedom 
want  to  see  our 
gress  and  grow 
so  that  their 
freedom  is. 

For  these  reasoiis.  and  more,  it  is  grow 
lag  exceedingly  n  ore  dlfflciUt  for  Texans 

^  ^   __   the  socialistic  features 

of  the  national  D  emocrat  program,  even 
though  our  dlstii  guished  President  is  a 
native  acxi  and  In  luential  political  leader 
Sate  of  Texas.  Even 
much  respect  for  our 
;  political  p«u^.  we  have 
buying  such  so-called 
as  the  administration's 


of    the   great 

though  we  have 

President  and  his 

grea;t  dlfDculty  ii 

"must"  leglslatlor 

civil  rights  bin.  w  ir  on  poverty,  urban  re- 


Pederal  aid  to  educa- 
It  appears  that  there 
Is  considerably  diore  "polities'*  in  these 
proposed  prograi  is  than  there  is  Ameri- 
can principle,  m>re  emoCi(xial  publicity 
ijhmn  reason,  anl  more  prejudice  than 
honeat.  sensiUe  F  roductlon.  Many  of  the 
best  answers  to  xir  problems  lie  not  in 
mme  new  Federil  agencies  but  in  less 
burdensome  Govi  rament  which  will  per- 
mit a  higher  rtte  of  gnmtii,  develop- 
ment, and  produi  tioii. 


Because  of  thli 


prevalent  fedlng  and 

apparent  majori  7  opinkm  In  our  great 
State.  I  was  hot  1  Interested  and  enter- 
tained by  a  verr  excellent  news  article 


Democra 

selves  In  during 


wrtttw^  aboat  thf  dUemma  that  our  fine 
women  found  them- 
their  recent  meeting  at 
the  1964  Democ  -at  Women's  Campaign 
Conference  In  ^  ^ashlngtcm.  D.C.    I  can 


certainly  uhderstand  the  tremendous 
Ijerplexing  problem  they  are  faced  with 
in  attempting  to  sell  the  national  Demo- 
crat program  to  independent,  freedom - 
loving  Texans.  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
the  news  column  about  this,  as  it  was 
written  by  that  very  outstanding  and 
capable  Washington  lady  and  news  cor- 
respondent, Sarah  McClendon. 

A  Wist  Texam  in  Washingtok 

ONE-ACT  plat;  "WHAT  IS  WEONG  WITH  DALLAS?" 
OS  "HOW  TO  S"'-  DALLAS  ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PABTT" 

(By  Sarah  McClendon) 
Place:     The     1964     Democratic     Women's 
Campaign   Conference  In   Washington.   DC. 
Time:   Just  after  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpen- 
ter's speech  on  what's  It  like  to  work  for 
the  Johnson  famUy. 

Setting:     An    afternoon    round  table    dis- 
cussion group  on  personalities  and  how  to 
win  votes. 
Characters: 

Mrs.  W.  8.  White.  Chicago,  chairman,  who 
tries  to  keep  (u-der. 

Mrs.  Byron  Skelton.  of  Temple,  wife  of 
the  national  Democratic  committeeman  from 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ray.  El  Paso,  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Texas  Western  College. 

Mrs.  Mike  McKooU  wife  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Men  of  Dallas  County, 
who  Is  chairman  ot  the  Etemocratlc  Women 
of  Dallas  County. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hoffman.  Texas,  campaign 
worker. 

Mrs.  Ann  Chud.  Dallas,  chairman  of  a 
Dallas  Democratic  women's  group,  who 
moved  to  Dallas  from  "up  North." 

Judge  Edith  Sampeoa,  Chicago,  elected 
Judge  of  the  small  claims  court,  Negro. 

Mrs.  Edison  Dick,  minols.  U.S.  represen- 
tative to  the  United  Nations  Social  Com- 
mission and  Icmg  a  coworker  and  close  friend 
of  Adlal  Stevenson,  XJJ3.  Ambassador  to  the 
UJ». 

Mrs.  Nc^an,  New  York  City,  campaign 
worker. 

Miss  Nolan.  New  York  City,  campaign 
worker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nolan. 

As   the  curtain  rises.   Judge   Sampson   Is 
tfti^ing  In  a  loud,  revival-like  preachment. 
"Why  dont  Texas  people  realize  they  are 
part  of  the  Union?" 

Mrs.  Chud:  "It  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  get  people  there  to  vote  Democratic." 

Mrs.  Ray:  "Dont  quote  me — or  people 
will  be  siure  to  think  It  Is  my  husband  talk- 
ing. I  was  just  visiting  In  nearby  Maryland. 
But  I  am  so  Interested  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  I  J\iat  had  to  come  to  this  workshop. 
Mrs.  McKool:  "My  husband  says  that  it  Is 
now  «■  never  to  get  Baucx  Algkx.  the  Repub- 
lican Congressman,  out.  He  is  not  at  all 
sure  we  can  do  it.  But  he  says  If  we  don't 
do  it  this  time,  then  he  will  be  In  there  for- 
ever." 

Mrs.  White:  "Now.  now.  lot's  get  back  on 
the  subject — how  are  we  going  to  present 
Issues  to  the  people  of  Dallas  County  to  get 
them  to  vote  Democratic." 

Judge  Sampson:  "Sell  them  on  medicare. 
That's  what  we  did  In  Chicago.  There  are 
lots  of  old  pec^le." 

Ml—  Nolan:  "Why  not  poverty?  Among 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Chud:  "That's  not  going  to  go  In 
Dallas  County.  They  don't  like  this  Idea  of 
spending  so  much  Oovemment  money  to  get 
rid  ot  poverty." 

Mrs.  Skelton:  "No.  those  issues  wUl  posi- 
tively not  go  In  Texas." 

Mrs.  Ray:  "It's  going  to  be  a  hard  battle. 
Take  my  city.  El  Paso,  for  example.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  we  can  sell  the  Democratic 
Party  program  there." 

Mrs.  Nolan  looks  uncomfortable  but  says 
nothing. 

Mrs.  Dick:  "How  about  trying  to  sell  them 
on  the  United  Nations?" 


Mrs.  Skelton,  Mrs.  Hoffman.  Mrs.  Ray, 
chorus:   ^Then  you  would  lose  theoa." 

Judge  Sampson:  "Then  how  about  telling 
them  that  It  costs  more  to  have  crime  and 
Jobless  due  to  lack  of  education  and  sickness 
for  folks  who  cant  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own." 

Mrs  Cloud:  "That's  a  good  Idea.  The  peo- 
ple of  Dallas  are  only  Interested  In  what 
affecU  their  pocketbook.  material  things." 

Mrs.  McKool:  "That's  right  but  actuaUy 
people  don't  vote  on  the  issues — they  vote 
on  personalities,  only." 

Loud  chorxxs  from  all  the  others  of:  "That's 
not  so.  no,  no.  They  vote  on  the  Issues  at 
all  times." 

Mrs.  McKool:  "People  vote  according  to 
personality." 

Mrs.  Dick:  "You  can't  sell  them  on  civil 
rights?" 

Mrs.  Chud.  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Skelton, 
Mrs.  Ray :  "Certainly  not." 

Mrs.  Ray:  "Although  I  will  say  that  out 
in  my  part  of  the  State  we  have  the  best 
race  relations.  We  get  along  fine  with  mi- 
nority groups." 

Miss  Nolan:  "We  hear  In  New  York  that 
Texas  people  do  not  pay  as  much  as  they 
shonld  in  taxes.  We  hear  that  they  escape 
taxes  on  oil  and  then  we  In  New  York  have 
to  pay  more." 

Mrs.  Nolan  registers  a  wry  mouth  but  says 
nothing. 

Judge  Sampson:  "You  Texans  so  rich  In 
oil 


Mrs.  Chud:  "That's  not  true  now.  The  oil 
Industry  has  been  so  cut  back  In  production 
that  many  little  Independents  now  are  suf- 
fering. The  oil  Indiistry  U  not  so  prosperous 
any  more.  The  big  companies  may  still  be 
prontable  but  many  independents  are 
hurting." 

Mrs.  Dick.  Miss  Nolan,  Judge  Sampson  lift 
eyebrows  In  sxirprlse. 


MichigsE  Lefislafaire  Urf es  Aid  for 
Great  Lakes  Fiskcrmea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   ICCHIOAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gk-eat  Lakes  fishermen,  and  Michigan 
commercial  fishermen  in  particular,  have 
been  plagued  by  a  series  of  setbacks  in 
recent  years  with  the  result  there  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  survival  of  the  Industry. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Ofeat  Lakes  States  have  urged  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  a  greater 
amount  of  assistance.  This  would  In- 
clude financial  assistance  as  well  as  a 
tightening  of  regulations  on  fish  Imports. 

The  following  is  a  resolutiwi  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan: 

House  CoNctraxzirr  Resolution  38 
(Offered  by  Rei^esentatlves  Erlandsen,  Oood. 

and  Morrison) 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 

of   the   United   States  to   aid  the   fishing 

Industry  of  Michigan 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  Industry 
has  suffered  a  serious  setback  In  recent  years 
due  to  clrctinMtances  beyond  their  control 
such  as  the  lamprey,  poUutlon,  botulism,  and 
problems  of  a  related  nature;  and 

Whereas  due  to  misinformation,  untruths, 
and  lack  of  understanding,  the  flsh-buylng 
public  has  been  led  to  believe  Great  Lakes 
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fish    were   tmflt   for  human   ooneumptlon 
while,  ki  fact,  properiy  handled  OMat  Lakes 
fish  in  aU  forms  have  IunI  a  porfeoC  record 
as  a  healthy  and  edible  prodwt;  aad 
Whereas  the  llAlag  hiduMry  tee  experl- 

?S£!**  S??*  ■™'»«»^  >o««  «lnoe  OctobwW. 
IMS.    How,  therefore,  be  it 

Meaolvd  by  the  houte  of  repreaentmtioe* 
(tn*  sM«te  eoneunln§),  tbt*  ttM  DMnibere 
of  the  legislature  request  the  OOngreea  ot 
the  United  Stetes  to  speed  the  propoeed 
financial  assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes  fish- 
Ing  Industry,  the  same  as  was  done  during 
the  Ute  cranberry  eoare,  from  Import  mon- 
eys now  directed  to  the  fishing  Industry  and 
be  It  further 

*^v»d.  That  the  Michigan  delegation 
In  the  OoDgress  of  the  United  States  is  urred 
to  hnmedUtely  undertake  a  strong  program 
Which  will  Include  a  quota  and  Inspection 
system  of  fresh  water  fish  coming  into  the 
United  States  ftran  the  Canadian  Provinces: 
and  be  It   further 

Itesolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon  be 
forwarded  to  the  Michigan  delegation  in  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States. 
Adc^ted  by  the  house  April  39,  1964 
Adopted  by  the  senate  May  1,  1944. ' 

BSBTI.  J.  KXHTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
MoaxAN  E.  PHnxx 
Clerk  of  the  Hoxiae  of  Representatives 
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The  Serbian  Orthodox  Chnrch 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUrOBMI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in 
further  support  of  my  remarks  pertain- 
ing to  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  ap- 
pearing on  page  8853  of  the  CcnrGRxs- 
siONAL  RacoM  for  April  27,  1964.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Rbcoko  a  second  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  replying  to  four 
questions  of  imporUnce  to  the  subject: 
DvaancKNT  or  SrATC, 
waahinffton,  February  12,  1964. 
Hon.  Bob  Wilson. 
Hoxiae  of  Representatives , 
Washington.  D.C. 

I^aa  OoHQBCBSicAK  Wilson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  or  February  5  addieased  to  the 
8«!retary  or  State  referring  to  previous  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Church.    Tour  questions  are  answered 
below  In  the  order  In  which  you  listed  them. 
Question  No.  1.  Oould  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox patriarch  from  Belgrade  take  over  the 
property  belonging  to  the  church  which  is 
situated  In  the  United  States  aiMl  la  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stetes? 
Answer.  No.    The  property  In  the  Uhlted 
States  used  In  connection  with  the  religious 
activities  of  the  Sertolan  Orthodox  Church 
belongs  to  the  parishes  and  to  the  dioceses 
In  the  United  Stetes.    It  does  not  belong  to 
the  patriarch  or  to  the  holy  synod  or  to  that 
part  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  situ- 
ated In  Yugoslavia. 

Question  No.  2.  Has  the  patriarch  from 
Belgrade  tried  to  take  this  property  at  any 
time?  Havif  they  sent  any  orters  from  the 
mother  church  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Communist  cause? 

Answer.  We  have  no  information  indlcat- 

ng   that  the  patriarch  has   expressed  any 

Intention  or  has  tried  to  take  this  property 

We  beUeve  the  patriarch  Is  well  awarethat 

the  property  In  the  United  Stetes  Is  In  the 


hands  of  tbe  parishes  and  the  dloceeee 
tbe  United  Btetaa.  -««^c»«i 

The  second  part  of  questtoa  He.  2  cannot 
he  sMwersd  eategorloaUy.  rb»  DapartoMnt 
ot  Otmim  is  BoilaCotaMd  coBoenM^  the  000- 

!??*  °li;°?*T'*ffy  **!«»»  may  hav* 
■ero  eaoDaafsa  between  aumbcrs  ot  the 
o«rbla»  OrtbodoK  Cburch  In  the  UUted 
Stetes  and  the  mother  church  In  Beterade. 
Question  No.  8.  Is  there  anything  d«T«a- 
tonr  on  file  about  the  three  newly  elected 
U^.  ««hops  ot  the  Serhtan  Orthodox 
Church? 

Answer.  The  derogatory  informatton  on 
file  ooosiete  of  xmevaluated  and  unverified 
aUegatloos  and  accusations  made  by  mem- 
bers of  both  factteos  dlrecUy  relating  to  the 
principal  figures  In  tbe  current  dlq)ute  with- 
in the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  In  America. 
The  allegations  and  accusations  referred  to 
have  been  slmUar  to  those  published  In 
recent  montlis  in  the  Serbian-language  press 
In  the  United  Stetes  and  Canada. 

Question  No.  4.  Does  the  Stete  Department 
consider  the  renaoval  of  ex-Blshop  Dtonlslje 
as  a  political  act  or  as  an  Internal  church 
problem? 

Answer.  The  Department  considers  the 
suspension  of  Bishop  DlonlsIJe  on  May  10 
1983,  and  hU  subsequmt  removal  from  ofllce 
on  July  27.  1908.  as  an  Internal  xellgious 
matter.  The  controversy  concerning  Bishop 
DlonlsIJe  has  arisen  from  eomplainte  br 
some  members  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  community  In  the  United  Stetes 
which  have  Involved  aUegatlons  ot  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  It  Is  the 
Department's  imderstandlng  that  both  Bish- 
op DlonlsIJe  and  the  three  reoently  elected 
bishops  have  supporters  anumg  the  dergy 
and  within  the  church  ocmmimlty  In  this 
country. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you. 
please  do  not  hesltete  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

''»«i«ttCK  G.  DurroN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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?2f*2?J^*"**'  **•«•«»  by  Kentucky-bom 
^5»- »■»•«*•".  tor  its  effort,  to  i^tUevv 
S*^*!^^,*.""  Bluegrass  Oval  a  reoog- 
altloB  so  rtakly  deserved.  This  Is  a  great  day 
for  all  of  us  In  the  bourbon  Industr^^ 


"Boorboa''  Whisky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or  kzmtuckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

*^^^jy^'^'^-  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  passage  of  Senate 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  19— to  designate 
Bourbon  whisky  as  a  distincUve  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States— I  am  Including 
herewith  a  statemait  made  by  Lewis  S 
Rosenstiel,  board  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Schenley  Industries,  Inc..  and 
founder  of  the  Bourbon  Institute,  with 
reference  to  said  resolution. 

•nie  declaraUon  confirms  a  fact  known  to 
distillers  since  the  founding  ot  the  Repub^ 
He— namely,  that  bourbon  Is  as  distinctively 
American  as  scotch  Is  distinctively  Scottish 
that  Canadian  whisky  la  dIstlncUvely  Cana-' 
dlMi.  and  Irish  whisky  Is  distinctively  Irish. 
None  of  these  whiskies  legaUy  can  be  pro- 
duced except  In  Its  country  of  origin 

Bourbon,  which  I  personally  believe  Is  the 
b«»t  of  all,  belongs  In  this  select  company 

The  oongreaslonal  resolution  will  tend  to 
give  official  stetus  to  bourbon  whisky,  help  to 
spread  Its  fame  around  the  world,  and  inti- 
mately open  new  Uitarnational  marketa  for  it 
T^elndustry-s  gratitude  is  owing  to  the 
Oont^vss  for  passage  of  this  economically 
helpful  reeolutlML     Credit  also  U  due  the 


Mrs.  Aathoay  MaioDo  Coafoers  the  ArU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   KICHBUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
grew  great  and  prospered  because  there 
came  to  her  shores  peoples  of  many  other 
nations  who.  together  with  their  descend- 
ants, made  raried  and  important  con- 
tributi<Hi8  to  American  culture  and  life 

Among  these  people  one  finds  many 
names  of  Italian  origin.  A  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  WiUiam 
Paca,  was  of  Italian  descent.  In  more 
recent  times,  the  name  of  Enrico  Fennl 
stands  high  among  those  who  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  strength  of 
America  through  his  work  with  atwnlc 
energy. 

On  the  cultural  side,  I  commend  to 
your  attention  the  efforts  and  activities 
of  a  lady  from  Detroit.  Mrs.  Anthony 
Malullo.  who  recently  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Detroit  Pree  Press  in 
its  series.  "Oreat  Ladles  of  Detroit."  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally 
the  charming  Mrs.  Malullo,  her  promi- 
nent husband,  Anthony,  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  have  visited  their  home  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Sunday.  May  3.  1964.  issue  of  the  Detroit 
Pree  Press: 

Mas.  Maittllo  Conquxbs  txx  Aars 
»to  Anthony  Malullo  Is  an  elegant,  sophis- 
ticated and   superbly   poised   person 

Shah  of  Persia,  the  world-renowned  singers 
Rosa  PonseUe  and  "Hto  Schlpa.  the^slc 
immortals.  Puccini  and  Toeoanlnl 

*v5^,!.if  *  ^°"?*°  °'  ^«7  particular  tastes: 
For  instance,  she  never  wears  street  clothes 
m  her  home.  Inunedlately  after  entering  62 
Chicago  Boulevard,  she  changes  Into  one  of 
hw-  chic  and  charming  hoetees  govms  to  en- 
^^J^^  colorful  comforts  and  brtoved  objets 
dart  of  her  drawing  room.  She  exudes  a 
seductive  aura  of  rare  perfume. 

Many  artiste  have  played  and  sung  in  the 
Malullo  home,  which  abounds  In  such  widely 
divergent  Impedlmente  as  a  magnificent 
Chinese  desk  writhing  with  dragons,  a  col- 
lection of  figures  of  the  salnte,  works  of  the 
eldest  daughter.  Mrs.  James  Merrtam  Barnes 
and  a  gigantic  fioral  painting  executed  by  the 
maltreas  de  malson,  herself. 

Doeens  of  signed  photographs  of  music 
and  art  greate  are  hung  In  the  upper  hall 

The  hous^old  conslste  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
MaluUo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  and  their 
daughter,  Tonl,  and  two  very  vocal  poodles, 
Ctndey  and  Sister.  ^^ 

Mrs.  Maiolle  was  bom  In  Amherstberg 
Ontario,  to  John  and  Madlya  Duoatelli  Tar- 
quin.  She  was  named  Minerva,  and  the  ohUd 
proceeded  to  fulfiU  the  claasle  connotation- 
"Minerva,  a  goddess  of  the  handicrafts  •  •  • 
whose  temple  was  the  center  of  worship  of 
the  w^w»n  guilds." 

Both  her   parente   were   musically   gifted 
and  smaU  Minerva  wa«  cau«ht  up  by  the 
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Tbs  Malullos  liavs  given  many  annual 
awards  and  much  encouragement  to  artists 
and  the  X>etroit  IiwUtute  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Maiullo  haa  been : 

Vested  with  the  Italian  Croce  dl  CavaUeri, 
thereby  malring  him  a  Knlgtai  of  the  Crown. 

Admitted  to  the  private  chambers  of  the 
late  dictator  Benito  Mussolini  for  a  long  and 
fMendly  audience. 

A  candidate  for  mayor  of  Detroit. 

Appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
by  then  Mayor  Mlrlanl. 

Mrs.  Malullo's  many  interests  have  in- 
cluded the  Colony  Club,  the  E>etroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Women's  Association,  the 
Detroit  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Women's  City  Olub,  Glen  Garda  in  Windsor, 
Maybury  Sanitarium,  and  Boysvllle. 


A  Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CAUrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  former  colleague  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  good  friend  Clair  Encle,  now 
TJB.  Senator  frcxn  California,  was  In- 
strumental In  seeking  authorization  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  canals  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  President 
Truman  signed  this  authorization  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950. 

It  is  the  hope  of  many  of  us  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  next  stage  of  this  project, 
known  as  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  will 
get  underway  this  year.  The  feeling  in 
the  community  is  best  summed  up  by  the 
enclosed  editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
editorial: 

Sfkaking  of  PaojKCTS  OF  Long  Standing 

Harry  S.  Triunan  was  In  the  middle  of  his 
presidential  term,  and  the  Korean  war  bad 
Just  got  well  imderway  when  Congress  ap- 
proved a  biU  by  then  Congressman  Clair 
Englx,  authorizing  the  Sacramento  Valley 
canals  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Pew  persons  thought  then  that  in  1964 
only  one  phase  of  the  canal  system  would 
have  been  completed,  and  the  Initial  appro- 
priation for  the  second  phase  would  be  be- 
fore Congress,  but  such  Is  the  case. 

The  Coming  Canal  to  serve  lands  In  Te- 
hama County  is  complete.  The  Chlco  Canal 
to  serve  lands  in  Butte  County  is  in  a  state 
of  suspended  anlnuitlon.  The  appropriation, 
a  modeet  $950,000.  is  to  start  work  on  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal  to  irigate  lands  in 
Glenn,  Colusa,  and  northern  Yolo  Counties. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  states 
there  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Butte  County  landowners  to  negotiate  for 
water  from  the  Chico  Canal,  no  such  situa- 
tion exists  in  relation  to  the  Tehama-Colusa 
works. 

Districts  to  take  water  were  formed  as  long 
ago  as  1954  and  1965  and  sufficient  contracts 
have  been  negotiated  to  insure  repayment  of 
costs  and  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses. 

In  other  words,  no  sound  reason  exists 
why  there  should  be  further  delay  in  getting 
the  work  underway.  Moreover,  by  the  end  of 
this  summer  the  Bed  Bluff  diversion  dam  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  to  divert  water  into 
the  canals,  will  have  been  completed. 


Throughout  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Tehama-Coluaa  Oanal,  water  levels  are  falling 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  situation  is  espe- 
cially critical  in  the  area  between  Williams 
and  IXumlgan  where  th«  water  table  Is  drop- 
ping as  much  as  5  and  10  feet  per  year,  and 
the  farmers  are  suffering  losses  due  to  a 
shortage  of  water. 

Hearings  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Api»'oprlatlons  Oxnmlttee  on  the  mat- 
ter wUl  be  held  May  5  and  8  In  Washington, 
DC. 

Congress  would  do  well  to  get  this  long  de- 
layed and  much  needed  projeet  on  the  road. 
Backers  of  the  central  Arizona  project  have 
taken  the  stand  that  their  proposal  has  been 
before  Congress  tot  a  decade  and  now  should 
be  approved.  Well,  speaking  of  projects  of 
long  standing,  the  Sacramento  Valley  canals 
wpuld  seem  to  have  just  about  top  priority. 


The  Need  for  a  Trade  RegvUtion  Rale 
for  tbe  Marketiag  of  Gasoluic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CAUFOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  exist  in  the  mar- 
keting sector  of  the  petroleum  industry 
have  been'  cause  for  widespread  concern 
in  the  Industry  itself.  A  number  of 
groups  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Independent  Refiners  Associa- 
tion In  petitioning  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  trade  regrulation  rules  for 
the  marketing  of  gasoline. 

On  May  7  Mr.  T.  B.  Murphy,  president 
of  the  Mid-Continent  Refiners,  addressed 
the  Oklahoma  Oil  Marketers  Association 
on  this  subject.  His  speech  documented 
the  need  for  an  industrywide  approach 
to  this  problem  and  contains  so  much 
information  that  will  be  useful  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  I  should  like 
to  introduce  it  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows : 

The  Need  for  a  Tradk  Rzgui.ation  Rule  for 
THE  Marketing  of  Gasoline 

(By  Mr.  T.  B.  Murphy,  president.  Mid-Contl- 
nent  Independent  Refiners  Aaeociatlon  be- 
fore   the    annual    convention.    Oklahoma' 
OH    Marketers    Association,    May    7,    1964. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.) 

I  appreciate  having  been  asked  by  the 
Oklahoma  Oil  Marketers  Association  to  speak 
here  today.  I've  been  in  the  oil  Industry 
since  1920  and  happily  recall  my  first  visits 
to  Oklahoma  in  the  early  1920's;  taking  me 
over  to  an  oil  refinery  at  Cushing.  In  later 
years  I  had  many  occasions  to  visit  Okla- 
homa and  In  1961  made  my  residence  in 
Tulsa  as  the  general  sales  manager  of  an 
Oklahoma  based  producing,  refining,  and 
marketing  cocnpany. 

Prom  1962  I  served  as  sales  vice  president 
of  an  Independent  marketing  company  at 
Minneapolis  and  later  from  1961  to  1963  as 
president  of  that  same  company  and  its  re- 
finery affiliate. 

It  was  necessary  that  I  have  knowledge  of 
the  fiow  of  petroleum  products  and  the  pulse 
of  oil  marketing  frcwn  Oklahoma  to  the 
Canadian  border  in  mid-America:  for  30  odd 
years  rubbing  shoulders  with  oil  Jobbers  and 
their  problems. 

The  topic  of  my  remarks  today,  as  sug- 
gested by  your  executive  vice  president,  Hugh 
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Wright,  Is  "The  Ifeed  tor  a  Trade  Regulation 
Rule  for  the  Marketing  at  assoline." 

Some  friends  present  will  bs  surprised 
when  I  do  ikot  cams  up  with  a  ttm  humoroiw 
short  stcriss— but  the  ■isliiiaii—  of  oil 
marketing  ooiidltloos  and  praotloee  dictates 
that  I  get  down  to  the  subject  assigned  to 
me. 

I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  recite  an  inci- 
dent of  my  very  early  yettrs.  Not  that  it  is 
humoroxis  but  to  place  It  In  your  minds  for 
later  reference.  The  setting  was  In  the  then 
outskirts  of  Chicago.  I  was  perhaps  5  years 
at  the  time.  AU  us  Uttle  shavers  loved  a 
small  cur  dog — apparently  homeless.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  pet  the  little  cur,  as  it 
was  oonstanUy  twisting,  scratc^iing,  biting 
Itself,  and  rolling  in  the  dirt.  Of  coxu-se,  the 
reason  was  that  he  was  full  of  fieas.  Then 
was  a  type  of  blacksmith  sfaop  and  horse 
bam  In  the  neighborhood — set  up  on  timbers 
embedded  in  cement  which  allowed  about  a 
2-foot  clearance. 

Late  one  fall  day,  our  little  c\ir,  in  distress 
as  usual,  raced  under  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  would  not  come  out  when  we  caUed  to 
him.    AU  us  kids  were  just  fdaln  scared  to 
go  under  that  long  bam,  each  daring  the 
other  to  get  the  dog  out.    It  was  decided  by 
lot  with  broken  matchsticks  and  I  lost.    I 
was  dressed  warmly  with  the  long  knitted 
stockings,    the    sweater,    the    straight-knee 
pants,  and  the  tosale  cap  of  those  days.    I 
started  \mder— mora  scared  than  I  have  ever 
been  since — aided  by  some  well  placed  shoves 
from  my  pals.     After  about  10  feet  it  was 
black  dark  but  I  kept  moving  along  and 
calling  for  the  dog.     I  coiUd  hear  him  in 
front  of  me.    I  crawled  through  virtually  a 
50-foot  wall  of  splderwebs,  before  I  saw  a 
glimmer  of  ll^t  at  the  far  end.     The  dog 
moved  out  and  the  other  kids  grabbed  him. 
Aside  from  dirt  and  muck,  I  was  covered 
with  a  veil  of  spiderwebe;  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,    compressed    to   a   thickness    of 
about  a  full  inch.    It  took  my  good  mother 
an  hour  or  more  to  rid  my  clothes  of  this 
matted  veU  of  webs  Into  which  had  been 
trapped  dozens  of  Uve  spiders.    Now  I  know 
that  all  this  la  of  no  Interest  or  Importance 
to  you  in  this  room.    I  mentioned  it  only 
because  I  intend  to  refer  to  it  again,  by  way 
of  comparison,  in  this  talk. 

The  Mld-Contlneot  Independent  Refiners 
Association  Is  referred  to  1^  the  short  word 
"MIRA.'*  Por  the  past  9  months  I  have  been 
president  of  MIRA.  As  the  name  implies  tbs 
membership  consists  of  independent  oil  re- 
fining oompanles  in  States  east  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  including,  among 
others,  refining  companies  in  Kansas,  T%xas, 
and  Oklahoma.  Pive  of  our  member  com- 
panies operate  Oklahoma  refineries. 

It  is  public  knowledge  that  MIRA  has  filed 
a  peUtion  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion asking  for  an  oil  industry  eonf erence  to 
consider  the  problems  and  causes  ot  the 
longtime  and  continuing  widespread  chaoUo 
conditions  in  retail  gasoUns  marketing. 

MIRA'B  petition  simply  asks  the  Commis- 
sion to  codify,  with  reference  to  gasoline 
existing  laws  as  interpreted  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  Supreme  Court;  and  asks  for  the 
promulgation  of  definite  giUdelines,  in  the 
form  of  trade  reguUtion  nUes  effective  on  a 
specific  date,  which  "would  give  all  members 
of  the  industry  an  opportimity  simultane- 
ously to  abandcm  iindeslrabls  practices  that 
are  now  Imposed  by  competitive  necessity  " 
MIRA  beUeves  that  the  exchange  of  views 
In  proceedings  before  the  Oommlssion 
would  bs  of  great  benefit  to  the  Industry. 

Such  guidelines  would  simplify  Federal 
Trade  Commission  enforcement  of  the  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act  without,  as  some  critics 
have  clahned.  putting  it  in  the  position  of 
price  fixing.  Favorable  action  on  MZBA's 
petlUon  would  permit  oil  industry  repres«n. 
tatlves  to  air  their  views  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

MIRA's  formal  peUtlon  is  a  legal  presen- 
tation.   Not  being  a  lawyer  I  will  make  no 


attempt  to  analyas  the  legal  points  made  or 
the  dozen  or  mora  raferances  to  previous 
cases  mentioned  in  the  petition. 

Returning  to^  the  talk  I  am  expected  to 
give  today— "Tbe  Nssd  for  a  TnOm  fisgula- 
Uon  Rule  for  the  Markettaig  of  OssoUne"— I 
see  clearly  why  oU  jobbers  and  dealers,  be 
they  major  branded.  Independent  raflnery 
branded,  or  private  branded,  should  be 
greaUy  Interested  for  their  own  welfare  and 
should  move  heaven  and  earth  to  mivk^^  cer- 
tain that  such  a  trade  conference  do  be  held 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  In  making 
such  a  statement  a  speaker  should  be  pre- 
pared with  good,  BUfBcient  and  compelling 
reasons  why  jobbera  and  dealers  should  ac- 
tively work  toward  the  calling  of  such  a 
conference. 

As  Oklahoma's  beloved  WUl  Rogers  used 
to  say,  "AU  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers." 

GasoUne  pump  prices  throughout  much  of 
the  country  have  been  very  low  in  many, 
many  States  and  price  wars  have  occurred 
and  recurred  time  and  time  again  in  hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  dUes  for  yeara.  The  sit- 
uation has  been  parUcularly  bad  during  the 
early  months  of  this  year. 

It  is  possible  that  you  jobbers  in  Okla- 
homa have  been  enjoying  good  retaU  mar- 
kets and  have  not  had  to  suffer  the  expe- 
riences of  your  feUow  jobbera  in  other  parts 
of  the  country — but  I  doubt  it. 

But  let's  assume  that  you  In  Oklahoma 
have  been  singularly  blessed.  I  know  that 
yo^  *11  of  you,  as  oU  jobbera,  should  be  in- 
terested in  a  short  rundown  of  some  pries 
ooodltlons  and  changes,  over  a  few  weeks 
period.  In  other  States  as  reported  by  Piatt's 
OU  Price  Service. 
Hera  ara  some  examples: 
On  March  10  of  this  year  Platte  repOTted 
the  Kansas  City  pump  price  at  11.8  cents  ex- 
clusive of  taxes.  On  that  same  date  they 
reported  the  Wichita,  Kans..  dealer  tank 
wagon  price  at  7.4  cents. 

Let's  stop  here  a  moment.    A  dealer  tank 
wagon  price  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  of  7.4  cents 
means  that  price  protection  is  in  effect  and 
If  the  dealer  Is  suppUed  by  a  jobber,  the 
jobber  gets  a  minimum  margin  of  2Ji  cents. 
That  aUows  4.9  cents  to  the  supplying  com- 
pany.   Now  let's  deduct  say  l  c«it  as  trans- 
portation; pipeline  and  transport  truck;  to 
reduce  the  retum  to  3.S  cents  to  the  raflnery 
seUer.    This  3.0  omts  Is  before  considering 
refinery   throughput  cost  of   1.7  cents  per 
gaUon  as  a  minimum,  and  brings  the  net 
back  to  the  refinery  down  to  2.3  cents  or 
about   02   eente   a   barrel.    With   crude  oU 
posted  price  at  $3.»0  to  $3,  you  can  readUy 
understand  the  severe  pressure  <m  the  crude 
price  structure,  that  can  and  has  developed. 
On  March  9  at  Schenectady,  N.T.,  Platts 
rep<Mi»d  the  dealer  price  at  9.9  cents  and 
also  on  March  9  that  the  Peoria,  ni.,  price 
dropi>ed  4  cents;   and  again  on  that  same 
date  that  Davenport,  Iowa,  drc^ped  6  cent& 
Continuing  on  that  same  day  the  Denver 
price  to  dealen  was  7.9  cents  or  about  4  cents 
to  a  local  refinery  on  sales  made  through 
Jobbers;  equal  to  about  60  percent  of  crude 
cost;  again  without  considering  throughput 
cost,  overhead  and  sales  expense. 

In  that  same  week  at  Springfield,  Mo, 
Platts  reported  that  the  dealer  tank  wagon 
price  dropped  to  a  record  low  of  6.9  which 
after  jobber  margin,  transportation,  and 
throughput  ooet,  left  the  refiner  with  Just 
about  "nothing"  at  aU  for  crude  oU. 

And  again  in  that  tfame  week  at  Hutchin- 
son. Kans..  that  the  dealer  tank  wagon 
dropped  to  6i)  with  the  same  result  as  at 
Springfield. 

At  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  the  pump  price 
dropped  to  9J>  cents  a  gallon,  ex  tax.  Sub- 
tract, say,  6  or  6^  cents  for  minimiiTT^  dealer 
and  jobber  margins  and  what  have  you  left 
for  transportaUon  and  throughput  cost  to 
say  nothing  about  crude  oU? 

At  MlnnsapoUs  and  St.  Paul  piunp  prices 
have  been  subnormal  76  percent  of  the  time 
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over  the  past  8  or  0  yeara.  A  24.0  pump  price 
thera  figures  6  J  cents  back  to  an  Oklahoma 
refinery  before  refinery  throog^piit  ooets, 
etc. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  DTW  price  recenUy 
dropped  at  7.8  cents.  Here  let  me  quote  "in 
part"  the  vice  preeldent  of  sales  of  the  largest 
midwest  marketing  and  refining  cranpany  as 
reported  in  the  AprU  16,  1964.  Issue  of  the  OU 
DaUy  to  the  effect  that  in  19«S  his  firm  was 
compelled  to  change  its  dealer  tank  wagon 
prices  87  times  in  the  Detroit  market  becaiise 
of  competiUve  conditions.  Competitive  con- 
dltlonsl  (That's  a  polite  word  for  "choes"  as 
I  see  it)  and  he  is  further  reported  as  saying 
that  during  1962  It  was  necessary  to  make 
60  such  changee.  This  adds  up  to  a  change 
exactly  every  6  days  including  Sundays  over 
a  2-year  period. 

Need  I  go  further? 

If  you  jobbers  in  Oklahoma  have  not  had 
gasoUne  market  price  problem*— you  are 
lucky  indeed. 

Are  there  excessively  bad  and  continuing 
gasoline  pump  price  problems  throughout 
much  of  the  United  States? 

Again  ru  follow  the  advice  of  WIU  Rogers 
and  see  what  the  press  has  to  say  editorial- 
ly—just a  few  short  samples:  The  National 
Petroleum  News  In  October,  1963,  stated 
that  for  years  gasoline  markets  have  been 
volatUe;  and  that  In  the  past  2»/i  years— 
they  have  often  been  chaotic. 

On  December  3.  1983.  the  NPN  Bulletin 
reported  that  the  gasoUne  market  was 
plagued  by  weak  spots. 

On  November  22,  1963,  the  publisher  of 
the  OU  Dally  editorialized  that  "everyone 
In  the  industry  says  it's  the  duty  of  someone 
else  to  deal  with— that  old  vlUaln  the  price 
war." 

The  NPN  Bulletin  of  AprU  «,  1964,  re- 
ported that  the  gasoUne  retail  market  (na- 
tionaUy)  has  deteriorated  so  bady  it  is  just 
exactly  where  it  was  in  March  1962,  when 
the  market  touched  bottom.  It  quoted  a 
marketing  vice  president  as  saying  "the  dis- 
mal thought  is  that  there  U  nothing  hope-- 
ful  on  the  horizon." 

Now  let's  sec  what  a  number  of  tc^  execu- 
tives of  very  large  companies  have  to  say  on 
this  subject  of  gasoline  marketing  and  price 
ware  (and  these  are  only  a  few  "quotes"  to 
make  the  point  and  not  to  take  up  too  much 
of  your  time.) 

The  following — out  of  many — are  from 
speeches  or  statements  of  major  oil  company 
executives  printed  In  one  or  another  of  the 
foUowlng  excellent  publlcatioM  servicing  the 
oU  industry— the  Gasoline  RetaUer;  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  News  BuUetln;  the  OU 
DaUy;  and  Platts  News  Service. 

A  major  oU  company  vice  president:  "It's 
time  to  regain  our  business  senses." 

A  major  oU  company  president:  "Gasoline 
price  wan  plague  our  industry.'* 

A  major  oU  company  executive  vice  presi- 
dent: "The  marketing  segment  is  aflUcted 
with  a  debUitatlng  illness  which  threatens 
its  whole  future." 

Another  major  oil  company  president:  "It's 
almost  impossible  to  localize  price  wars." 

Still  another  major  oil  company  executive 
vice  president  is  reported  as  saying,  "If  FW- 
eral  control  comes,  we  have  ourselves  to 
blame." 

A  major  oil  company  preeldent  said,  "There 
Is  nothing  at  present  to  indicate  the  end  of 
gasoline  price  wara." 

A  major  oU  company  vice  president  of 
marketing  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "market- 
ing Is  In  a  'sadUtlc'  rut  that  could  result 
in  economic  suicide." 

A  major  company  sales  vice  jwesldeht,  not- 
ing an  Increasing  profit  squeeae  on  both  sup- 
pliers and  jobbera,  cited  price  wars  as  "with- 
out a  doubt"  the  primary  cause. 

An  executive  director  of  a  large  independ- 
ent marketera  association  resigned,  waralng 
of  economic  suicide. 
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Who  la  to  blame?  What  are  the  reasons; 
tbe  causes;  of  the  existing  chaos  in  oil  mar- 
keting? In  my  thinking,  it  is:  no  one  com- 
pany— major  or  independent — no  one  mar- 
keter— ^no  one  Jobber — no  one  dealer — ^no  one 
reason — no  one  factor.  The  reasons  are  as 
numerous  as  fleas. 

In  M  eaaea  out  of  100  he  who  Is  guilty  (and 
many  are  at  one  time  or  another) ,  can 
usually  explain  away  his  latest  marketing 
manipulations  and  point  in  another  direc- 
tion in  JtistUlcatlon.  To  trace  the  chain  of 
causes,  of  faotors,  of  reasona.  would  be  like 
a  dog  chasing  his  tall. 
I  Mame  no  one.  I  accuse  no  one. 
I  do  agree  with  -the  many  major  oil  com- 
pany ofBcials  who  see  unending  chaos,  in- 
sanity and  sensdeas  practices  In  gasoline 
marketing.  I  feel  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  something  should  be  done  about  It. 

Let's  go  back  to  my  experience  as  a  5-year- 
old  boy — the  old  blacksmith  shop  (all 
washed  out  now  with  an  overheful  super- 
highway) — and  to  that  little  cur  dog  Inf  eeted 
with  fleas  who  led  me  through  that  forest  of 
cobwebs.  It  would  be  Just  as  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  tboee  thousand  spider  webs, 
attached  to  my  clothing,  was  the  first  spun 
by  a  spider,  as  it  is  now  to  trace  back  and 
pinpoint  resp<»islblllty  tot  the  insanity  that 
has  infested  and  continues  to  Infest  g^asoline 
marketing.  And,  to  a  degree.  I  can  liken  that 
nttle  dog  of  long  ago,  with  the  hundreds  of 
fleas  Mtlng  >»iTr>,  to  the  horrible  price  war 
ourse  that  has  Infested  so  much  of  our  in- 
dustry these  many,  many  years.  Now  and 
tiien  a  number  of  the  fleas  got  enou^  of  the 
dog's  blood  to  fill  their  belUes  and  they 
quieted  down  for  a  while — but  tbere  were 
always  enovtgh  others  biting  and  biting  to 
keep  him  moving  like  a  whirling  dervish. 

Is  this  not  what  is  happening  to  oil  mar- 
keting? Bad  markets  surs  restored  and  re- 
main qxiiet  for  from  a  couple  of  days  to  a 
week  or  sometimee  a  month.  Retail  prices 
go  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo.  It's  so  like 
the  flea  that  with  his  belly  f\ill  lay  sleeping 
on  the  poor  dog's  hide.  He  awakened 
himgry  and  started  biting  again.  Has  not 
that  happened  in  almost  the  same  manner 
timm  nTut  time  again  in  gasoline  marketing? 
Gentlemen,  many  individual  Jobbers  and 
dealers,  and  local  dealer  and  Jobber  as- 
■oclatlons.  as  well  ss  independent  refining 
associations,  and  an  Independent  preducers 
association,  have  supported  iCRA's  request 
for  a  trade  conference  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Ckxnmlsslon. 

I  repeat  that  MIRA  expects  that  the  major 
companies  of  our  Industry  will  support  the 
call  for  such  a  conference.  The  words  of 
many  of  their  officials  confess  "no  hope  for" 
a^n/f  see  "no  end  to"  the  problems  in  gas<dlne 
marketing. 

If  they  do  not  supp<xl  an  oil  trade  con- 
ference called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission where  everyone  can  be  heard;  where 
the  troubles  and  problems  can  be  openly  and 
freely  discussed  and  where  we  in  oU  can  hope 
to  end  up  with  same  Trade  Regulation  rulee: 
they  must  come  up  with  an  alternate — some 
better  alternate— but  what  can  it  be? 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  Oil  Marketers 
Association — I  have  tried  to  recite  some  rea- 
sons why  Jobbers  and  dealers  here  in  Okla- 
homa, and  in  every  other  State  should  see 
clearly  the  need  for  a  trade  regulation 
rule  for  the  marketing  of  gasoline  and  why 
each  of  you  should  write  to  Mr.  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.,  with  copies  to  your  UB. 
Seiuttors  and  to  your  piutlcular  Member  of 
the  Congrees  and  let  them  know  that  the 
gasoline  market  situation  in  your  Stato  of 
Oklahoma,  or  In  your  county,  or  In  your  town 
is  shockingly  bad  and  has  been,  on  and  off, 
and  continuously  in  many  spots,  for  years 
and  that  you,  as  Jobbers  and  dealers,  de- 
serve something  better;  tbat  you  want  some- 
thing done,  tbat  you  demand  a  return  to 
sanity  in  gasoUne  marketing;  and  that  you 


definitely  want  a  rulea  conference  called 
under  the  authority  of  the  Fsdsral  Ttada 
Commission;  to  bcAd  hearings;  to  openly  con- 
sider and  study  tbe  sltuatt<m;  and  to  come 
up  with  some  sane  and  fair  trade  regulatlmi 
rules  for  the  gasoline  marketplace— If  you 
Oklahoma  Jobbers  and  dealers  hope  to  sur- 
vive in  what  tor  so  many  of  you  has  been 
your  life's  work. 
Thank  you — all. 


Raisinc  the  Aacricam  FUf  in  Gkua 

EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  BDCKnax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Adger  finerson 
Player,  American  Stobassy,  Ghana,  gives 
a  highly  important  personal  interpreta- 
tion of  his  celebrated  action  in  defend- 
ing the  American  flag  on  that  soil  this 
l>ast  February.  I  submit  It  at  this  time 
for  the  information  and  understanding 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  because  of 
its  basic  relevancy  to  the  civil  rights  is- 
sues now  confronting  this  Federal  Legis- 
lature. 

The  letter  follows: 

FXBBUAST  19, 1964. 
Dkab  Sn:  I  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
publicity  since  Febniary  4.  1904.  Altho\igh 
unaware  of  all  the  various  Interpretations 
of  my  action  of  raising  tbe  American  fiag 
in  Ghana,  I  am  concerned  that  some  quarters 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad — ^not  fuUy 
In  sympathy  with  tba  aspirations  of  the 
American  Negro — may  be  interpreting  that 
action  In  a  way  detrimental  to  the  increas- 
ingly vlgoro\is  struggle  that  we  American 
Negroes  are  now  waging  for  full  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  American  society. 

President  Johnson  wrote  that  I  "have  the 
gratitude  of  free  men  everywhere  who  re- 
spect  the   prlndplee   and   Ideals  for   which 
our  fiag  stands."     The  American  dilemma 
Is  still  the  c«ntradlction  of  racial  bondage, 
injustice  and  inequality  as  practiced  by  some 
Americans  with  the  American  principles  of 
Uberty,  Justice  and  equality.     I  would  like 
to  set  the  rec<xd  stralfl^  regarding  what 
I  consider  the  true  meaning  of  my  action. 
My  action  was  aomsthing  that  any  Ameri- 
can— black    or    white — ^would    have    done. 
However,  my  raising  of  tbe  flag  decreases  in 
real  significance  when  compared  with  the 
real  acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  by  coimt- 
less   American   Negroee   who   since   Augvist 
1019    and   continuing   through   today   have 
lost  their  lives  because  they  asserted  their 
Ood- given  rights  as  human  beings  and  as 
Americans.    I  did  only  what  American  Ne- 
groee have  been  doing  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  history  of  the  United  States— 
loyally  defending  the  country  that  our  an- 
cestors made  along  with  other  Americans 
of  all  origins  and  races.    This  is  our  coun- 
try In  every  respect.    We  have  a  perfect  right 
to  defend  it.     In  addition,  we  must  honor 
those    Negro   Americans    of   yesterday    who 
sowed  Ambrlcan  and  foreign  soil  with  their 
lives  so  that  generations  of  today  and  to- 
morrow may  reap  the  rewards,  benefits,  duties 
and  respoasibUities  of  free  men  and  women. 
These — our  ancest<HB — were  real  heroes  and 
courageous  American  Negroes  whose  names 
have  been  hidden  in  America's  history  far 
too  long. 

I  feel  most  Americans  still  have  to  experi- 
ence that  as  Nsgroes  and  whites  interact  in 
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work  and  pleasure,  they  discover  that  they 
have  the  same  cultural  and  historical  foun- 
dations and  the  same  aspirations  and  amo- 
tions for  themselvee  and  for  their  country. 
I  feel  most  Americans  still  have  to  realise 
that  Negro  Americans  are  determined  to  ob- 
tain fuU  equality  of  opportunity  In  every 
facet  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

White  Americans  must  allow  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  equality,  freed<Mn,  and  Justice 
to  live  In  their  hearte  and  to  be  reflected  in 
their  everyday  actions  toward  their  Mack 
brothers.  It  will  never  be  enough  to  pass 
civil  righto  laws  and-  to  speak  in  glowing 
terms  about  the  patriotic  deed  of  one  Ameri- 
can Negro.  White  Americans  must  demon- 
strate as  much  love  for  their  black  fellow 
Americans  as  they  do  for  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  American  flag.  Tes,  we — ^American  Ne- 
groee— are  loyal  to  the  United  Stetes.  This 
proven  loyalty  in  no  way  dlmlnlshee  our  firm 
resolve  to  be  accepted  as  Americans  in  the 
fullest  extent.  We  will  share  in  the  privi- 
leges, righto,  and  responsibilities  as  com- 
pletely  free  American  men  and  women. 

I  hope  that  all  the  words  of  praise  for  my 
deed  in  raising  the  American  flag  in  Ghana 
will  be  translated  now  in  the  United  Stetes 
into  respect  and  full  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes.  If  this  full  respect  and  accept- 
ance does  not  take  place,  then  one  must 
draw  the  sad  conclvislon — as  many  American 
Negroee  and  other  people  throughout  the 
world  Will — that  the  American  flag  was  raised 
once  again  in  vain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AoosB  Emerson  Plates, 
American  Embassy,  Accra,  Ghana. 


J.  E^ar  Hoover:  Unosnal  Americaii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  fine  tributes  paid  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  recently,  is  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 

As  a  great  admirer  of  the  wonderful 
job  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  during  his  long 
career  I  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
Record  :  ' 

J.    EoGAs   Hoover:    Unusx7al   American 

It  gave  us  a  particular  feeling  of  reassur- 
ance to  read  the  other  day  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  chief  of  one  of  the  world's  top  secu- 
rity forces,  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investiga- 
tion, has  entered  his  41st  year  in  that.  Job 
physically  fit  and  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
with  the  intention  of  steylng  around  for 
quite  a  few  years  yet. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  became 
DlrectM-  of  the  FBI.  Since  then.  Incoming 
Presldento  (six  since  Coolidge)  have  made  it 
a  point  to  announce  at  the  outset  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  was  being  asked  to  stey  on  the 
Job. 

This  is  easy  to  understand.  The  FBI  was 
established  in  1908  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 
publish  uniform  crime  reporta  based  on  crime 
statistics  collected  from  the  various  States 
and  police  agencies.  The  FBI  still  publishes 
this  report,  but  Ito  duties  and  Jxirisdlction 
over  the  years  have  increased  enormously. 

Most  recently,  it  has  been  Invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secret  Service  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


The  record  of  the  growth  and  accomplish- 
mente  ot  the  FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is 
too  long  and  broad  to  adequately  cover  in  a 
brief  space;  but  there  are  scnae  general  hlgh- 
llghto  that  reflect  the  image  of  a  remarkable 
man  and  a  remarkable  organization. 

NaUonal  security  during  the  war  years  and 
after  subsequently  have  found  the  FBI  doing 
quite  a  Job  keeping  tabs  on  communism, 
subversion  and  in  the  cloak-and-dagger  field, 
espionage. 

Many  of  us  will  be  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  several  decades  ago  there  was  an 
era  of  big  law  violators,  interstate  gunmen 
and  kidnapers.  The  FBI  netted  some  mighty 
big  fish  throiigh  accounting  methods  as  in- 
come tax  evaders  when  other  police  methods 
had  failed;  the  FBI  has  a  staff  of  sharp  ac- 
countanto. 

It  also  will  be  recalled  tbat  on  the  occa- 
sions shooting  has  developed,  Hoover's  men 
have  not  run  away.  Standards  of  admis- 
sion to  the  FBI  ranks  vmder  Hoover  have 
been  very  high.  This  has  paid  off,  and  it  is 
plain  that  many  of  the  increasingly  efllclent 
State  police  forces  in  the  United  States  use 
FBI  standards  as  a  model  wherever  poeslbre. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  at  69  (President  Johnsoh 
has  waived  a  requirement  for  mandatory 
reUrement  at  age  70)  is  at  once  self-effacing 
and  mightily  articulate  about  some  matters 
he  considers  vital  to  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

As  he  began  his  fifth  decade  in  office,  he 
warned  against  Communist  activity  in  the 
United  States;  sgalnst  parental  neglect,  to 
which  he  traces  the  rising  crime  rate;  and 
of  a  passive  feeling  on  the  pvart  of  the  piibllc 
toward  crime  in  general. 

Asked  to  describe  a  typical  day  in  the 
FBI,  he  said:  "There  is  no  typical  day— 
tlM  nature  of  our  duties  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  routine  •  •  •  if  there  is  anything  that 
could  be  called  typical  about  every  day  in 
tbe  FBI,  it  is  my  practice  of  closely  following 
every  important  matter  l>eing  handled  by 
the  Bureau  to  insure  that  each  is  receiving 
proper  attention." 

like  statement  is  the  mark  of  an  unusual 
American.  We  hope  he  will  be  on  the  Job 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  been  a  good  man  to 
have  on  our  side. 


What  Constitutes  Distingiiished  Service  in 

the  Department  of  Africvltnre? 

f 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Horace  D. 
Godfrey,  Administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agricvature,  is 
today  being  given  an  award  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  me  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  branch 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  came 
under  considerable  criticism  during  the 
BUlle  Sol  EMes  investigation. 

Lengthy  hearings  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee clearly  revealed  the  confusion, 
the  mismanagement,  the  lack  of  records, 
the  duplication  of  such  investigations  as 
were  conducted — and  they  revealed  a 
woeful  lack  of  managdnent  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Estes 
case,  particularly  In  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
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headed  by  Mr.  Oodfrey.  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  Paxil  Elamerick, 
assistant  counsel  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  This  subcommittee  in  its 
attempt  to  get  information  as  to  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes 
scandal  assigned  expert  investigators  to 
try  to  unravel  the  mess,  and  Mr.  Kamer- 
ick  testified: 

Almost  all  of  the  meetings  and  conferences 
involved  in  the  Estes  allotment  case  were 
recorded  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
attended.    Thus,  it  is  now  impossible  to  pro- 
duce  records  that  should  have  been  made 
but  were,  not.    It  is  inevitable  that  the  De- 
partment   itself    must    be    handicapped   by 
these  and  other  deficiencies.     At  the  outset 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  locating 
dooumento  believed  to  be  germane  to  this 
investigation.    We  were  informed  that  there 
was  no  central  repository  for  records  where 
most  or  all  of  the  information  concerning 
Blllie  Sol  Estes  might  be  located.     No  such 
repository  existe.    This  deficiency  has  greatly 
complicated  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
investigation.     In  the  intereste  of  securing 
adequate  coverage  and  of  saving  time,  we 
met  separately  with  the  Secretary,  the  Under 
Secretary,  the  General  Counsel,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  John  Dtmcan,  and  asked  to  have 
assembled   for  our  review,   all   information 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  offices  relat- 
ing to  BiUie  Sol  Estes  and  any  of  his  busi- 
ness enterprises.     We  also  met  Jointly  with 
the    ranking    oificials    of    the    Agricultural 
Stabiliaatloa   and  Conservation  Service  in- 
cluding representatives   of  the  Admlnistra- 
tOT  and  the  five  Deputy  Administrators  who 
supervise  the  activity  of  this  agency,  and 
made  a  stmllar  request  from  them.    As  a  re- 
sult, material  coneeraing  Estes  was  located 
and  furmlshed  to  us  by  16  different  offices  in 
the  Department's  Washington  headquarters. 
Thia  daasonstrates  a  cumbersome  and  inef- 
fective recordkeeping  system  which  causes 
unneoeasary  operations  dUDcultles  and   dl- 
recUy  affecto  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Departasent. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  we  are  not 
sure  yet  that  we  have  all  the  documento  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pertinent  to 
Blllie  aol  Estes.  We  have  tried  tot  weeks  to 
assemble  them  and  we  believe  the  officials  of 
the  Department  have  tried  to  assemble 
them.  We  feel  we  have  most  of  them,  but, 
xmder  the  existing  system,  we  cannot  be 
certain. 

On  page  9  of  the  hearings  appears 
further  information  that  I  think  should 
be  referred  to  at  this  time,  in  testimony 
by  Mr.  Kamerick: 

The  structural  weakness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  further  demonstrated 
by  a  breakdown  of  ccMnmunicatlons  between 
the  Department  and  the  subordinate  orga- 
nizations at  the  State  and  county  levels. 
Some  instructions  issiied  by  the  Department 
apparently  either  do  not  reach  the  subordi- 
nate organizations  or  are  disregarded  if  they 
do  reach  them.  There  is  no  method  of  re- 
ceipt «■  followup  to  make  certain  that  such 
instructions  actxially  reached  their  destina- 
tion. In  some  areas  of  activity,  the  subordi- 
nate organizations  of  the  Department  are  al- 
most autonomous. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  communication 
between  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington.  Within  the  De- 
partment th^re  are  11  internal  audit  groups, 
including  one  attached  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Each  of  these  groups  has  no  au- 
thority and  little  interest  in  anything  toat 
transpires  outaide  their  own  narrow  assign - 
mente.  In  October  1961,  the  Agricultiiral 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in- 
vestigation division  completed  a  comprehen- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 
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TuesOa:  .  Jf ay  19. 1964 
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right,  howerer,  when  they  said  the  farm 
economy  has  slipped  badly  under  S  years 
ot  Democratle  policies. 

What  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations have  or  have  not  done  for  the 
farmer  is  not  as  Important  as  what  tiMy  have 
done  to  him.  The  parity  price  ratio,  which 
averaged  84J^  during  the  8  years  of  tbe 
Elsenhower  administration,  now  Is  down  to 
75,  lowest  level  In  34  years.  This  ratio,  by 
relating  prices  of  farm  commodities  to  pro- 
duction costs.  Is  supposed  to  provide  a 
measurement  of  farmers'  piircba&lng  power. 

In  their  IMO  platform,  the  Democrats 
pledged  "positive  sctlon"  to  raise  farm  In- 
come to  full  parity  with  the  Incomes  of 
workers  In  business  and  Industry,  which 
would  have  required  raising  the  parity  price 
ratio  at  least  to  100  and  probably  much 
higher. 

The  Johnscm  administration  Is  trying  to 
make  some  political  hay  with  Its  new  sub- 
sidy programs  for  wheat  and  cotton.  The 
cotton  program  Is  going  to  encourage 
southern  farmers  who  take  cotton  land  out 
of  production  In  return  for  payments  to 
plant  nK>re  soybeans  In  competition  with 
midwest  farmers,  who  already  are  producing 
as  many  beans  as  the  market  can  take. 

The  wheat  program,  by  dropping  the  mar- 
ket price  of  wheat  subetantlaUy,  Is  likely  to 
throw  big  supplies  of  cheap  wheat  on  tbe 
nuurket  in  competition  with  com  and  other 
feed  grains  that  are  already  In  surplus.  Thus 
It  threatens  further  expcmslon  and  an  even 
greater  price  debacle  than  has  already  oc- 
curred In  the  overcxpanded  beef  cattle  In- 
dustry. 

It  was  the  Kennedy  administration's  feed 
grain  program,  which  dumped  vast  quanti- 
ties of  cheap  feed  on  the  market,  that  helped 
stimulate  the  current  overexpansion  In 
cattle  that  has  brought  ths  most  severe 
ftrtarn^iAi  losses  to  cattlsmsu  In  the  history 
of  the  Industry.  Prime  cattle  are  bringing 
the  lowest  prices  In  18  years.  Prices  are  so 
low.  In  fact,  that  older  cows  and  bulls  which 
should  be  culled  and  sent  to  market  are, 
instead,  being  held  back  to  produce  more 
calves  or  are  being  bought  by  farmers  turn- 
ing to  cattle  because  at  Oovemment  crop 
restrictions. 

All  this  chaos  and  more  has  been  ac- 
complished through  unprecedented  Federal 
spending  on  agriculture.  This  year  Govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers  will  alone  total 
an  estimated  S3.1  billion,  and  that  comes  on 
top  of  the  nearly  $6  billion  In  payments  In 
the  last  3  years. 

Farmers  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  harvest 
of  Democratic  policies  which  have  been  111 
advised,  misdirected,  and  severely  disruptive 
to  the  farm  economy.  The  Democrats  have 
not  forgotten  the  farmer.  He  would  have 
been  better  off  If  they  had. 


The  Alabaaa  Lesfue  of  Manidpslitiei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ST.ABAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Alabama  League  of  Munic- 
ipalities recently  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Under  the  most 
able  direction  oi  Mr.  Ed  Reid,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  tbe  league,  the  meeting 
was  not  only  a  huge  success,  but  had  an 
outstanding  list  of  veakers  for  the  oc- 
casion. 


C^ie  of  the  speakers  being  a  man  I 
greatly  admire  and  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  wcnrklng  with  on  leg- 
islative matters,  was  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
EoMtnn)  MxTSXiB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  I  in- 
sert in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial wiilch  i4>peared  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  April  28,  1964.  which  has  ref- 
erence to  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama 
League  of  Municipalities: 

Alabama's  Valxtxd  Cmxs 

As  usiial.  Director  Ed  Reld  and  his  capable 
assistants  have  cooked  up  meaty  fare  for 
city  fathers  to  chsw  upon  in  Montgomery  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Ai»hnnr.^^ 
League  of  Munlclpalltlea. 

Maine's  Senator  Edmund  Muskix.  seen  by 
some  as  a  dark  horse  Democratic  vloe-presl- 
dentlal  nominee,  is  back  in  a  foUowup  to 
a  very  well-received  visit  several  years  ago; 
Newsman  Merrlman  Smith — best  known  ss 
the  voice  which  with  a  bellow  of  "Thank 
you.  Mr.  President,"  signals  the  end  of  Presi- 
dential news  conferences,  but  whose  con- 
tributions to  thoughtful  attention  to  na- 
tional affairs  go  much  deeper — Is  a  guest 
this  year;  Governor  Wallace  will  take  time 
out  from  presidential  campaigning  to  appear. 

The  league's  oonslstsntly  tc^flight  c<hi- 
ventlon  program  always  gets  attention,  so 
much  so  that  some  might  be  tempted  to 
Judge  the  organization  a  once-a-year  thing. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  Alabama  League  of  Municipalities  Is 
a  52-week-p>er-year  servant  of  Its  consti- 
tuents, the  communities  which  are  Its  mem- 
bers. Birmingham,  Mobile,  Montgomery, 
Huntsvllle,  and  the  other  larger  cities  are 
members,  of  course;  so  are  Red  Bay  and 
Brantley  and  Pine  Apple  and  doaecis  of  small 
towns  whose  Interests  and  needs  vary  widely 
from  those  of  the  big  cities  but  are  Just  as 
real  and  get  the  same  attention  from  league 
offices. 

That  binding  together  of  snudl  towns  and 
large — munlclpalltlea  whlcb  by  geography 
and  economy  and  poUtlcal  persuasion  and  a 
dozen  other  gages  are  dissimilar,  but  which 
are  all  linked  by  a  common  interest  in  a 
greater  Alabama,  consequently  surer  pros- 
perity and  stability  for  each  ot  them — may 
be  the  league's  most  Important  single  serv- 
ice. 

The  League  of  Municipalities  is  certain  to 
grow  In  Importance  and  influence  as  the 
trend  toward  urbimiaatlOQ  of  the  State  con- 
tinues. More  and  nuire  Alahamlans,  more 
than  half  ot  the  population  of  this  once- 
rural  State,  now  Uve  In  and  around  dUes. 

This  has  beeiv  reflected  in  coin^-ordered 
reapportionment  of  the  legislature  (still  to 
be  ocxnpleted  as  far  as  the  senate  Is  con- 
cerned) and  it  will  be  reflected  in  uncount- 
able other  ways.  The  league  will  play  a  vital 
role  In  helping  the  State  through  this  transl- 
tlcm  as  smoothly  as  possible,  in  helping  see 
to  It  that  the  cities'  Interests  are  properly 
served  and  their  needs  properly  attended  to. 

There  Is  a  message  here  for  those  who 
preach  States  rights:  If  a  State  is  to  retain 
Its  rights  it  must  exercise  its  sssponslbUities, 
and  too  often  In  the  past  this  has  not  been 
done  in  regard  to  cities.  The  result  has 
been — not  Just  in  Alabama,  but  nationally — 
that  cities  have  turned  more  and  more  to 
Wsshlngtcm  for  Federal  assistance.  Those 
opposed  to  further  extension  of  Federal  activ- 
ity shoiild  see  that  neglect  of  municipalities 
at  the  State  level  oiUy  encourages  "going  to 
Washington."  They  sboxild  keep  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  time  when  urban  areas  gain 
effective  political  power  conunensiu-ate  with 
their  growing  siae  is  not  imforeseeable. 

The  News  sends  greetings  to  mayors  as- 
sembled In  Montgomery.  The  League  of 
M\inlclpallUes  Is  an  Import&nt  voice  In  be- 
half of  each  ot  the  communities  represented. 
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CcalraBBaf  Oceanofraphy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALZroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Ricou.  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  Undersea  Technology  entitled 
"Centralizing  Oceanography"; 

Caw  rSATiT?!TNO     OCXAMOCaAPHT 

There  has  been  an  aura  of  expectancy  per- 
meating the  Washington  scene  during  these 
recent  weeks.  The  Navy  announced  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Naval  Institute  of  Ooeanology  to 
sArengthen  its  research  and  engineering  capa- 
bUity.  and  the  NaUonal  Security  Industrial 
Association  released  a  special  report  suggest- 
ing the  estabUflhment  of  a  multlbUUon- 
dollar-bodgeted  NaUonal  Ocean  Science  and 
Technology  Agency. 

Now,  while  the  oceanography  bill  (HJl. 
«W7),  calling  for  legislative  recognition  of 
oo«»>«>gi»phy,  sits  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  waiting  for  debate,  Bepresenta^ 
tlve  Boa  Wnsow,  Republican,  of  Canfomia 
has  Introduced  a  biU  (HJl.  10004)  which 
would  create  a  "National  Oceanographlc 
Agency"  (NOA).  ^    *^ 

In  effect,  NOA  would  "establish  a  coordi- 
nated national  program  for  ooeanograiAy 
and  related  sciences  including  meteorology  " 
Tto  meet  this  objective,  all  oceanographlc 
activity  currenUy  being  carried  out  in  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Oovemment— with 
the  exception  of  that  being  perfumed  in  the 
interest  of  naUonal  security— would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  agency. 

Oongreeeman  WnjoN's  JustiflcaUon  of  the 
bill  Is  quite  simple,  yet  plausible.  There  are 
37  congressional  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees that  have  a  finger  or  two  in  the  oceano- 
gaphlc  budget,  which  u  divided  among  16 
Oovemment  agendes.  Consequently  the 
question  of  dupUcaUon  of  efforts  arises,  in- 
variably leading  to  budget  cuts.  As  it  stands 
now,  there  is  no  single  person,  no  single  au- 
thority that  represents  our  whole  oceano- 
graphlc program. 

The  security  of  this  Nation  could  be  greatly 
endangered  should  we  lose  control  of  the 
»eas.  Our  ocean  supremacy  U  largely  de- 
pendent on  our  knowledge  of  the  oceans. 
The  concentratton  of  effort  which  a  single 
agency  could  produce  would  be  more  likely 
to  result  in  sufflclem  funding  for  oceano- 
graphlc research  and  development— f\mdlns 
long  overdue  and  o^ten  lost  in  the  confUirt^ 
engendered  by  a  multlcommitteed  Congress 
Furthermore,  the  agency  de  facto  would 
mean  a  central  contracting  ofllce,  greatly  re- 
ducing many  of  the  problems  now  involved 
atkm*^*"^*^*  with  a  decentralized  oper- 

Arguments  against  such  an  agincy  usually 
stem  from  those  who  feel  that  much  of  the 
now-accomplished  research  would  be  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  They  base  this  on  Air  Ftirce 
claims  of  a  8-year  setback  in  their  space  ef- 
forts  when  NASA  came  Into  being^How- 
ever.  section  7  of  the  NOA  biU  i^lflcaUy 
States  that  "no  funcUon  shall  be  tnmtflimd 
under  this  act  which  the  President  deter- 
mines should  not  be  transferred  In  the  In- 
terests of  naUonal  security." 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  it  took  a  Soviet  man- 
made,  earth-orbltlng  satelUte  to  make  us 
get  off  the  dime  In  space.  Does  this  mean 
we  must  wait  for  evidence  o*  a  "Ran"  In 
oceanography  before  we  fwge  ahead?  Ooti. 
gressman  Wilson  stated  that  It  is  Congns^ 
Job  to  prevent  an  "oceanography  san  "Wrti 
to  light  of  Uie  Russians^^sirtWlSbmarS 
fleet,  their  merchant  marine  fleet,  their  flsh- 
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log  fleet,  and  their  oceanogn^thle  fleet  (an 
targer  than  cure) .  and  in  view  of  tbe  caliber 
of  their  selentUe  personnel,  the  quality  of 
their  Instruments,  the  siae  at  their  budget, 
and  their  damnable  determlnatioa.  ConrnM 
had  better  take  a  second  look  and  reevaluate 
their   "g^>-preventing"   responslUllty. 

By  the  very  nature  of  this  hydraheaded 
monster— oceanography— our  Government 
has  assumed  liability  for  It;  the  obJeoUves 
in  toto  are  for  naUonal  benefit;  l.e.,  improv- 
ing defense  through  naval  superiority,  util- 
IzaUon  of  ocean  resources  for  oxa-  future 
welfare,  and  increasing  our  gross  national 
product. 

The  agency  envisaged  by  RepresentaUve 
Wn,soN  is  ah«ady  getting  support  on  the  Hill 
and  In  Government  corridors.  Possibly  the 
bill  could  be  accepted  by  the  Merchant'Ma- 
rine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  be  approved 
by  the  House,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  befwe 
Congress  ends.  However,  the  Senate  stale- 
mate over  the  civil  rights  issue  would  prob- 
ably prevent  further  action  on  it  this  year 
And  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  sanctioned  by 
the  admlnistraUon  In  an  election  year.  But 
within  the  nest  13  to  14  months  something  Is 
going  to  happen  •  •  •  and  it  Just  might  be 
a  NaUonal  Oceanographlc  Agency. 

RZCBAXD  E.  MUMSXZ. 


Aatomation:  A  Commnnitjr  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  icAKTUuni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Mky  19, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare 
in  Baltimore,  James  R.  Dumpson.  New 
York  City's  c<»nmlssioner  of  welfare  gave 
a  thought-provoking  talk  entitled  "Auto- 
mation:   A  Community  Res^nsiblUty." 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follow: 
Spzbcr  at  na  Mabtiand  Stats  CoNmxNCE 

or  Social  WcLrASX,  "Automation:  A  Coii- 

"cxmrrr    Rbsponsibiutt"     bt    Jasos    R. 

Dumpson,  CoMMisaiONxa  or  WiLrABx,  Crrr 

or  Nbw  Ycax,  at  Bautmore,  Md.,  Mat  16 

1964 

The  committee  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning of  your  conference  Is  to  be  applauded 
for  dlrecUng  attenUon  and  consideration  to 
the    impact   of  automation   on   the  people 
of  your  State.     The  swift  development  of 
technological  a\it<MnaUon  has  received  some 
attenUon  at  the  Federal  Government  level— 
at  least  a  recognition  there  of  the  need  to 
prevent  the  problems  that  may  accompany 
technologleal  automaUon.   Regretfully,  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  any  solid  planning  in  that 
fflrecUon  nor  any  leadership  provided  to  the 
States    and    local    communities    where,    of 
course,   the   real   inventive   step  must   be 
taken.    One  or  two  SUtes  have  eetablished 
commissions  to  study  this  matter.    But,  to 
my  knowledge,  you  are  the  first  group  of 
•oclal  welfare  pepole  who  have  assigned  the 
Mnd  of  Importance  required  to  the  subject 
of  automation  and  devoted  a  full  day  to  its 
aonslderaUon.    Would  that  other  State  wel- 
*»*^_W"af«wpces  do  the  same  thing.    Then 
we  would  not  be  so  notOTious  in  our  failure 
to  ptan  to  meet  problems  of  the  commimltT 
involving   people    until    they   reacsh    crisis 
■tage    and  often  are  beyond  our  competence 
ttien.  to  deal  effectively  with  them. 

One  thing  is  clear:  that  aU  of  our  na- 
tional efforts,  whether  those  efforts  be  In 
bualnesB  and  in  Industry,  ot  Oovemment 
and  of  voluntary  phUanthrtjpy—bave  a  oam- 
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mon   objective-^©   enable   each   individual 

he  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  being  bom  and 
there^.  to  knit  together  a  society  that  ill 
•oclally^oooemieally   .nd   moraUy  secure 
*•  wort  toward  that  ecanmon  objective 

**".^**~"'  "^^ty  ^^  ^  IncreiSSy 
awired  »nd  its  greatnsss  furUiered!^^ 
goal  is  a  uaAlon,  an  economy,  a  sodetv  based 
upon  individual  dignity,  which  is  the  b«rt 
path  to  coUeeUve  security.  In  working  to- 
ward that  objective,  what  obstacles  dowe  In 
social  welfare  face  as  we  contemplate  the 
impact  of  auttanation?  We  have  learned  of 
the  promise  of  auttMnatlon.  It  will  create 
more  consumer  goods  and  they  wUl  be  of 
a  finer  quaUty  and  at  a  lower  cost.  In  addl- 
tlon  to  promlctng  a  better  material  life  for 
mankind,  automatien  wiU  free  people  from 
long  houn  of  monotonous  physical  labor 
and  aUow  them  to  employ  theh-  uniquely 
human  qualities— of  intollect  and  empathy 
of  wisdom  and  moraUty^for  appropriately 
humane  activities.  ' 

This  Is  tbe  promise  of  automation  and  we 
welcome  It.  However,  we  must  ooncem  our- 
selves with  other  eonsequences  as  well. 

In  teertimoDy  given  to  a  congressional  sub- 
committee it  was  reported  that  due  to  tech- 
nological processes  from  106S  to  1860,  200,000 
mining  jobs  were  lost;  400,000  railroad  Jobs- 
and  1,500,000  jobs  in  factory  production  and 
mainteoanoe.     Joton  Snyder,  rhai....^Ti  and 
president  ot  U.S.  Industries,  stated  Just  re- 
centiy    "At    last    count,    automation    was 
eliminating  joiae  in  the  United  States  at  the 
«te  of  more  than  40,000  a  week,"    And  then 
he  made  a  statement  that  must  give  all  of 
us  who  share  reqxnaiblllty  for  the  welfare 
of  individuals  and  families  serious  pause— 
The  second  myth  we  m\»t  bury,"  said  Mr 
Snyder,  "Is  that  aU  those  who  loee  their  job^ 
to  automation  can  be  retrained  and  put  into 
other  Jobs  requiring  higher  Allls  and  payina 
more  money."    Theee  are  not  the  words  of  an 
idarmlst:  rather  they  are  tbe  words  of  one 
of   our  leading  Industrialists  who  believes 
intensely  that  if  you  and  I  and  the  American 
people  have  the  facts,  we  have  or  wlU  de- 
velop the  skill,  the  programs,  and  the  know- 
how  to  protoct  the  productivity  and  dignity 
of  pec^e.    What  does  this  all  mean  to  us  In 
social  welfare,  to  those  of  us  In  the  helping 
prafesskms,  and  to  those  oa  whose  support 
and  cooperation  we  depend? 

Our    profeeslon    Is   dedicated    to   helping 
thoee  dislocated  from  the  economy  and  to 
restore  them  to  a  life  of  productivity  and 
dignity.     Many  obeerven  have  viewed  the      " 
impact  of  automation  as  only  a  matter  of 
temporary  dislocation,  suggesting  that  the 
social  welfare  effort  must  be  devoted  merely 
to  softening  the  hlo4r  at  unemployment  by 
providing  insurance  and  assistance  payments 
and  schooi*ontinuation  and  advQt-retraln- 
mg  IHDgrams.     As  important  as  these  pro- 
^«ns  are.  U  the  ptxAlem  really  that  simple? 
If  portions  of  our  population  are  perma- 
nently dislocated  from  the  economy,  social 
welfare  is  faced  with  far  more  complicated 
chaUenges,    Our  Involvement  In  tbe  lives  of 
people  may  have  to  be  measured  in  decades 
of  the  life  ^?aB  rather  than  merely  months 
Every   other    teohnologloal   revolution    that 
transformed  the  economy  had  lasting  effects 
on  other  slgnlfloant  aqjects  of  the  society 
and  we  mitot  erpect  automation  to,  also. 

We  have  kmg  known  that  he  who  falls 
tolesni  tren  history  must  relive  that  hls- 
!^"  -?!**•  **^*  »«lu«trlal  era,  the  clan  and 
ttrtended  fSmSly  were  eoooomlc  as  weU  as 
Unablp  entitles.  In  the  cnrft  system  and  the 
later  domestic  system  of  manufacturing  the 
Immediate  family  was  tba  ptwluetion  unit. 
Thedevelopms«t  of  tha  factory  system,  in 
whteb  w«s*se8  operated  centnUly-located 
?**^*"-'  eataaed  the  separation  of  kinship 
wwn  pvpdocUua.  Of  cotuse,  f^unlllee  r»- 
JoaixtaA  ooasnmpttoai  units  but  no  longer 
««arnspnwnjllity  and  authority  in  the  home 
dlTBOtiy  tied  to  rea|Kiiialbtllty  and  authority 
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tax  base  means   de- 
publlc  school  system,  so 
will  be  even  lees  pre- 
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skills  needed  for  wnptoyment  in  the  metrop- 
oUe  and  without  the  baaie  education  to  ac- 
quire those  skflls.  They  are  poor  and  so  they 
are  fosved  to  settle  in  the  crowded  slums  and 
ghettoes  ot  the  dty.  They  are  young  and 
soon  their  <diUdren  swamp  the  schooU  and 
swarm  la  the  streets.  Tbey  are  ambttious 
and  eager,  so  much  so  that.  In  thetr  desire 
for  gain  and  in  their  frustration  st  being  de- 
nied it,  they  may  overburden  the  law  en- 
forcemoit  and  correctional   facilities. 

Social  welfare  in  America  Is  stUl  viewed  as 
a  local  matter  though  our  economy  Is 
regionally  interdependent  and  we  pride  our- 
selves on  our  freedom  of  Internal  migration. 
Automation,  like  other  economic  changes, 
Involves  nationwide  consequences.  In  both 
the  "have"  and  "have  not"  cooununltles, 
there  will  be  social  problems — of  different 
sorts — with  which  the  local  social  welfare 
agencies  must  cope  though  the  nature  and 
dimensions  erf  these  problems  are  beyond 
their  Inunedlate  control.  These  are  not 
temporary  problems  of  economic  transition. 
One-lndiistry  commiinltles  may  become 
permanently  changed  due  to  automation. 
And  in  them,  the  social  welfare  agencies  may 
luive  to  develop  new  tactics :  a  community  of 
the  too  old  without  spirit,  biding  their  time 
between  funerals,  and  the  too  young  with- 
out hope,  biding  thetr  tlnM  until  they  can 
flee  such  a  community,  needs  a  restoration 
program  which  goes  far  beyond  vocational 
retraining  and  counseling.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  a  conununlty  discuss  the  obituary 
pages  at  their  local  newspapers  more  than 
the  sports  pagee  and  the  fashion  section. 
It  Is,  for  us,  a  cry  of  alarm. 

The  receiving  metropolis  faces  multi- 
faceted  problems — In  education,  housing, 
mass  transportation,  health,  hospitalization, 
law  enforcement — all  compounded  by  auto- 
mation. Sveryooe  admits  that  these  prob- 
lems are  interrelated,  but  in  most  cities  In 
America  we  still  lac^  a  coordinated  govern- 
mental approach  to  them.  let  alone  a  co- 
ordinated pubUo  and  private  agency  ap- 
proach. Farther,  these  problems  Involve 
the  many  adjacent  dtles  and  counties  which 
may  oomprlae  the  metropolitan  region.  Yet. 
in  this  era  ot  revolutionary  economic 
change,  we  still  cling  to  the  artificial  po- 
litical boundaries  of  a  long- gone  era — 
metropolitan  regkmal  government  Is  virtu- 
ally unknown  and  even  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  social  agencies  in  adjacent 
cities  are  still  in  their  most  fcmiative  stage. 
We  still  hear  dsmogogic  talk  about  SUtes 
rights,  the  welfare  state,  and  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  as  threaten- 
ing individual  initiative.  Clearly,  to  accom- 
plish our  professional  mission  to  help  main- 
tain standards  of  decency  and  to  restore  to 
productivity  aiul  dignity,  the  metropolitan 
social  welfare  agencies  must  be  Involved 
with  not  only  material  aid,  casework  coun- 
seling, and  group  work  programing  but  with 
education,  discrimination,  housing,  health, 
hospltallzatloii.  and  the  other  concerns. 
Clearly,  to  the  extent  the  socioeconomic 
parameters  ot  the  metropolitan  region 
transcend  city  limits,  social  welfare  agencies 
must  be  involved  with  more  than  Just  their 
own  community.  These  changes  Involve 
more  than  tempcxary  reactions  to  a  tech- 
nological innovation.  They  are  fundamental 
and  durable.  New  forms  and  structures  and 
coalltlona  must  be  sstabliahed  within  the 
social  welfare  field  and  between  It  and  labor. 
Industry,  labor  and  polltlca 

The  economic  problems  ot  any  conununlty 
are  going  to  affect  various  segments  of  its 
populatloa  in  different  ways.  We  have  heard 
of  the  dlffwsntlal  deleterious  effects  of 
autamaUoo  upon  deprived  minorities  in 
Aaieriea.  eapeetally  the  Negro.  When  we  win 
the  current  battle  tar  full  implementation 
of  social,  poimcal.  and  sconomtc  freedom  for 
Negroes— and  win  it  we  miist  and  shall  in 
every  town,  eity.  and  State  of  the  Nation — 
we  wm  atm  face  the  need  to  compensate  In 
training  and  retraining  programs  itx  Negroes 


to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the  educational 
neglect  and  segregation  of  the  past  if  we  are 
to  overcome  the  widening  gap  between  the 
sidlls  needed  for  automated  labor  and  vo- 
cational equipment.  The  alternative  is 
economic  crisis  for  the  Negro  and  the  Nation. 
The  problems  are  serious  and  their  causes 
are  rooted  in  more  than  our  economic  sys- 
tem. Yet,  even  If,  in  the  coming  decade,  we 
erased  all  vestiges  of  caste  privilege  in 
America — as  indeed  we  must — economi- 
cally r^ted  problems  unique  to  specific 
sex  and '  age  groupings  will  remain.  For 
example,  women  preeently  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  labor  force.  Their 
earnings  Increase  the  purchasing  power  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  their  families. 
Indeed,  female  employment  has  helped  cre- 
ate the  enlarged  demand  for  goods  that 
contributes  to  the  economle  feasibility  of 
automated  production.  The  petrochemical 
Industry,  one  of  the  most  automated  in 
America,  owes  much  to  the  wives  whose 
earnings  help  pay  for  the  new  cars  and  n«w 
houses  and  the  gas  and  oU  needed  for  their 
operation. 

Domestic  service  employment  declined 
with  the  appllance-meehanlxatlon  of  house- 
hold chores.  Most  of  the  employed  women 
In  America  are  in  factory-operative  and 
clerical  occupations.  What  will  happen  as 
these  pursuits  become  avrtomated?  We  may 
expect  a  temporary  dislocation,  with  female 
employees  from  automated  industries  trans- 
ferring to  the  Bs  yet  unautomated.  A 
"bumping"  process  may  occur  with  the  less 
qiiallfled  deferring  to  the  more  qualified. 
This,  in  turn,  may  cause  many  families, 
presently  financially  independent  due  to  the 
wife's  employment,  to  become  dependent 
upon  publle  assistance  when  she  becomes 
unemployed.  Increasing  autofnatlon  may 
thereby  result  in  an  expansion  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  and  public  lusistance 
rolls.  But  this  is  temporary.  Wha't  of  the 
long-term  problenu?  Automation  replaces 
the  use  of  human  physical  labor  with  the 
employment  of  mental  skills — a  quality  vrlth 
which  both  sexes  are  equally  endowed. 
Given  the  desire  for  female  employment  and 
our  conunltment  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
and  given  the  smaller  size  of  families  in 
America,  men  and  women  will  become,  earn- 
ing competitors  more  than  ever  before.  In 
the  lower  income  groups,  we  may  find  many 
wives  outeaming  husbands  and  this  may  lead 
to  marital  dlfflciiltles.  Desertion  in  the  lower 
Income  groups  presently  accounts  for  a  signi- 
ficant portion  of  the  social  welfare  chronic 
caseload.  And  the  causes  for  such  desertion 
frequently  involve  the  husband's  compara- 
tively low  earning  capacity.  This  may  be 
another  of  the  nontemporary  challenges 
wrought  by  automattoii. 

And  what  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation? 
Automation  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
need  for  additional  schooling,  indeed  of  a 
revolutionized  educational  experience,  en- 
tailing a  further  delayed  entry  into  the 
labor  market.  The  remedial  teaching  of  edu- 
cationally deflcioit  children  and  the  re- 
schoollng  of  "dropouts"  are  reactions  to  what 
we  hope  are  temporary  conditions.  But 
social  welfare  is  faced  with  the  following 
long-term  facts  and  deeply  significant  facts. 
Firstly,  while  entry  into  the  labor  market 
will  occur  at  increasingly  advanced  ages,  the 
age  at  marriage  is  declining.  And  secondly, 
the  earlier  the  age  at  marriage,  the  higher  Is 
the  proneness  to  desertion  and  divorce.  Will 
the  early  termination  of  parental  family 
financial  responsibility — due  to  youthful 
marriage — compounded  by  the  necessity  for 
more  years  of  sdueatlon  for  vocational  ad- 
vancement. Increase  the  divorce  and  deser- 
tion rates  and  thereby  add  to  the  chronic 
social  welfare  problems?  Allied  to  this  is 
the  problem  af  the  aged.  Automation  may 
hasten  the  lowering  of  age  at  retirement. 
And  thU  hi  aa  «a  of  increasing  longevity. 
Each  commimlty  will  flnd  itself  with  an  ever- 
Increasing  pr<^x>rtlea  of  Ita  population  per- 
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manently  dislocated  from  economically  pro- 
ducUve  pxuaults  due  to  age.  And.  because 
thU  era  is  also  characterlaed  by  the  ever- 
Increasing  mobUlty  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially the  yoong,  the  psychoeocial  problems 
of  familial  isolation  are  added  to  those  of 
economic  dislocation.  What  do  restoration 
to  productive  life  and  maintenance  of  dig- 
nity mean  hers?  Retraining  and  reemploy- 
ment may  be  inappropriate  for  the  retired. 
Perhaps,  if  self -maintenance  cannot  be  a 
suitable  goal,  self-realization  might  be.  And 
restoration  to  a  productive  and  dignified  life 
may  mean  a  contribution  to  one's  community 
in  other  than  economic  terms.  Here.  too.  the 
social  welfare  must  give  new  mefmlng  to  his 
mandate. 

And  what  of  the  employed  men — the  hus- 
bands and  fathers?  Like  the  other  revolu- 
tionary technological  changes,  automation 
promises  to  alter  not  only  the  nature  of  their 
employment  but  also  to  reduce  the  workweek 
and  the  workday.  Ovu-  grandfathers  toiled 
sunup  to  sundown.  6  days  a  week  .  In  the 
space  of  leas  than  three  generations,  the 
workweek  was  reduced  from  72  to  60  hours 
and  then,  with  the  6  day  week,  from  50  to 
45  to  40  hours  and.  for  many.  It  is  now  35 
hours.  Win  automation  result  In  the  4  day 
week?  wm  it  reduce  the  workweek  to  32 
hours  or  30  or  28?  If  so.  how  can  we  in  so- 
cial welfare  plan  for  the  creative  and  satisfy- 
ing utilization  of  this  non working  time? 

The  advances  in  science  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  when  applied  to  medicine,  may  grant 
\i9  eight  decades  of  life.     The  advances  in 
science,  when  applied  to  technology,  may  en- 
taU  our  spending  the   Initial   two  or  three 
decades   preparing   for  partlclpaUon    in   the 
economy  and  two  or  three  decades  In  re- 
tirement   from    it.      Every    community    in 
America   must   face    and   resolve    the   social 
problems  of  these  economically  unproductive 
decades.    Of  course,  the  temporary  problems 
caused  by  the  transition   to  an   automated 
economy  must  be  faced  and  resolved.     But 
we   must   also    look   beyond    them,    to    the 
changes  in  living  patterns  wrought  by  auto- 
maUon.  of  which  employment  is  only  a  part 
And.  because  we  are  concerned  with  people's 
Uvea  and  how  they  Uve.  we  in  social  welfare 
must  plan  for  these  future  contingencies  and 
redefine  our  role  In  light  of  them. 

This  conference  should  lead  to  increased 
constructive  action  in  behalf  of  all  people. 
But  I  wlU  suggest  three  or  four  directions 
that  thinking  and  attitudes  In  the  Nation 
might  take  as  we  move  ahead  In  implement- 
ing any  agreements  we  have  reached  here  or 
to^explorlng  questions  and  propositions  we 

First  I  suggest  we  seek  to  create  a  climate 
of  opinion  that  accepts  that  there  are  adults 
in  todays  society  who  are  not  going  to  be 
economically  productive   in   the   for^able 
future  and  maybe  never  at  all.     These  are 
workers  rendered  obsolete  because  of  the  las 
in  our  Income  and  work  distribution,  the  las 
in  our  educational   processes   that   make   It 
absolutely   Impossible  for   tiieae   workers   to 
meet  entry  requirements  of  labor.    We  must 
consider   whether   our   concept   of   work   as 
being  chiefly  related   to  economic  values  is 
still  valid.     These  are  individuals  who  have 
become  the  dropouts  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem.    I  say  that  we  must  accept  this  and 
then   accept   its    corollary— that    provisions 
must  be  eetablUhed  for  their  care  and  use 
and  that  tbeee  provisions  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  Uie  productivity  bf  our  economic  sys- 
tem.    If  we  can  secure  accsptanee  of  this 
then  we  wlU  be  able  to  move  mwe  quickly 
and  constructively  in   the   development  of 
programs  and  tools  that  truly  Individualize 
the  help  we  make  available. 

-1,^'^lJ**'"  ***«^  *°  question  publicly 
Whether  by  national  policy,  welfare  should 
be  called  upon  to  strip  people  of  their  last 
vestige  of  dignity  before  they  are  entitied 
to.  in  some  places  the  term  is  "worthy  of  " 
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help  they  need.  In  short,  we  might  weU  ex- 
plore whether,  in  our  present  socioeconomic 
environment,  we  have  not  outilved  the  means 
test  as  a  cornerstone  of  welfare  operations? 

This  is  not  as  revolutionary  as  it  may 
aound.  In  the  fleld  of  agriculture,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  for  three  decades  recog- 
nlzed  the  deleterious  effect  upon  farm  fami- 
nes of  economic  forces  beyond  their  control 
Farm  families  are  subsidized  to  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  Income,  to  Insure 
that  they  receive  a  share  of  the  Nation's 
wealth,  to  insure  that  the  whims  of  the  econ- 
omy and  even  the  progress  of  the  economy  do 
not  endanger  the  primary  asset  of  our  Na- 
tion—healthy and  secure  families.  If  aU  of 
the  people  on  public  welfare  and  all  of  the 
people  dislocated  from  the  economy  planted 
crops,  the  Departmet  of  Agriculture  might  ac- 
tually pay  them  to  desist  from  such  employ- 
ment. And  Congress,  including  even  our 
legislators,  from  the  South  and  the  Mid- 
west, woiild   probably  favor  such   "agrlcul- 

'^'^^?°^-  ^^  "  '^e  "ay  that  mothers 
on  ADC  should  desist  from  employment  be- 
cause they  are  needed  by  their  children  be- 
cause thU  U  our  way  of  fostering  healthy 
and  secure  families,  that  becomes  a  welfare 
support  and  these  same  legislators  vehe- 
mentiy  reject  it. 

We  are  now  an  urban  nation,  and  those  on 
welfare  and  those  dislocated  from  the  econ- 
omy live  in  cities,  so  they  cannot  plant  crops 
and  then  be  paid  to  desist  from  agrlcultursa 
production.  But  they  too  cannot  be  allowed 
to  suffer  becauee  of  economic  forces  beyond 
their  control.  Mass  production  of  farm  ma- 
chinery had  such  an  effect  upon  workers  hi 
the  agricultural  economy  that  supports  of 
ooonomlcally  dislocated  rural  families  were 
necessary.  And  automation  wlU  have  such 
an  effect  upon  the  Industrial  economy  that 
supports  of  economically  dislocated   urban 

^n^  i"*  T"'  }^.  ^^^'^^T.  If  the  prevailing 
climate  of  opinion,  "agricultural  subsidy"  isi 
positive  term  and  "welfare  subsidy"  Is  a 
negative  one.  perhaps  we  should  coin  a  new 
tmn.  But  new  term  or  not.  the  objective  Is 
the  same,  the  Idea  is  similar,  and  the  need 
Is  even  greater. 

■nurd,  and  reafly  a  part  of  my  second  prop- 
osition, as  we  recognize  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mation on  people,  maybe  we  now  should 
abandon  setting  pw^ie  off,  welfare  recipients 
^^r.J^^^^"""  "c»P»ents.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  services.    "I  am  convinced 

K^^K  ^  "^  ..  '^''a"      services— Including 
health,  education,  and  vocational  tralnlnR— 

i^^*L"^P°^  '°'  *"  P«oP»«  a°<l  oan  no 
longer  be  geared  to  flnanclal  dependency. 
They  are  a  concomitant  of  a  technologically 
automated  society.  Special  ta-alnlng.  literacy 
education,  retraining  efforts  geared  to  and  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  basic  human 
servlcee  for  people  who  happen  to  be  In  finan- 
cial need  may  better  be  replaced  by  a  revo- 
utionary.  Integrated,  educational  and  train- 
ing program,  national  In  scope  and  federally 
supported  for  people  whose  totiU  pattern  of 
living  may  weU  be  quite  different  from  any- 
thing we  have  known.  And  our  part  as  social 
welfare  professionals  wlU  be  to  Integrate  what 
has  been  uniquely  ours  in  services  to  people 
with  what  education.  Industry,  the  labor 
movement  and  government  have  to  offer. 
Joining  with  all  those  who  are  people- 
centered  for  healthy  social  living. 

Our  communities  are  composed  of  more 
than  economic  agente.  People  are  thinking, 
feeling,  and  moral  beings  whose  uniquely 
human  qualities  must  be  developed  and 
channeled.  Up  to  now.  automation  has  been 
characterl»d  by  programing  guidance  sys- 
^!^^^  Z  machinery.  But  for  automation  to 
fulfill  its  promise  for  mankind,  we  must 
develop  programs  to  guide  communities,  as 
weu.  For  this  task,  a  total  community  re- 
sponslbUIty,  social  welfare  has  already  begun 
to  retool. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   IdCHKUlT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1964 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  America's  oldest 
Negro-directed  religious  demonlnation 
on  February  18.  1964.  Issued  a  poUcy' 
statement  on  smoking  and  health.  The 
17  member  Bishops'  CounclTmet  In  New 
Orleans  for  It^  annual  midwinter  ses- 
sions—Union Bethel  AJSf .E.  Church  Feb- 
ruary 18-19.  1964. 

Issuance  of  the  statement  by  Bishop 
Carey  A.  Qibba,  councU  president,  fol- 
lowed a  report  on  smoking  by  a  panel  of 
three  church-connected  physicians  Dr  J 
Leonldas  Leach.  Flint,  Mich.;  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Mance.  Washington.  DC;  and  Dr 
R.  A.  Billings,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Medical  di- 
rector of  the  AMM.  ConnecUonal  Health 
Commission.  Dr.  Leonldas  Berry,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  was  unable  to  parUcIpate  in  the 
panel  discussions. 

The   text  of  the  Bishops'   statement 
follows  : 

TncT  or  Statxkent 
"The  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  wishes  to  ex- 
press sincere  gratitude  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for 
making  public  the  clear  and  factual  repcwt 
of  Its  advisory  committee  'Smc^ing  and 
Health.'  * 

"In  view  of  the  relationship  this  report 
apparently  bears  to  the  health  of  our  people 
the  bishops  of  the  church  consider  it  a  part 
of  their  stewardship  to  seek  the  professional 
guidance  of  trained  physicians  associated 
with  us.  » 

"There  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a 
moral  question  Involved  if  we  failed  to  applv 
our  best  efforts  to  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  report.  We  are  already 
duty  bound,  and  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
consider  the  health  of  our  memberahlp  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  Christian  chureh  has 
a  clear-cut  role  In  developing  pubUc  aware- 
ness of  health  hazards. 

"We  confirm  the  opinion  that  smokine 
particularly  cigarette  smoking,  appears  to  hi 
a  health  hazard.  We.  therefore,  urge  our 
vartous  leadership  groups  to  so  regard  it 

We  are  especiaUy  concerned  over  the  poe- 
slble  effects  of  current  advertising  in  var- 
iola media— newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision—which project  cigarette  smoking  by 
young  people  as  some  sort  of  asset  or  Instru- 
ment for  gaining  greater  social  acceptance 
from  their  fellows.  We  commend  the  In- 
Sb^^  ''^  *°^  adjustments  they  are  bringing 

"Those  responsible  for  this  type  of  adver- 
tisement should  reconsider  their  output  lest 
some  form  of  Government  control  be  needed 


The  heads  of  our  church -supported  edu- 
cational Institutions  will  no  doubt  have  spa- 
clal  problems  In  interpreting  tbe  correct 
facts  on  smoking.  We  suggest  that  physical 
and  health  education  courses  be  expanded  te 
include  more  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  habitual 
smoking.  We  urge  that  where  feasible  "the 
report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
^  Comnalttee  be  made  mandatory  reading  for 
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the  zip  code  la  merely  a  method  of  "educat- 
ing the  public." 

ICefuiwliile,  the  produetlTlty  of  remaining 
postal  employeea  Increaaed  12  percent.  And 
we  are  told  that  subsequent  eooootnics  will 
produce  a  sayings  to  the  taxpayer  of  tia.? 
mlllifm  next  year. 

Therefore,  by  the  logical  reasoning  of  the 
postal  authoritiea,  the  Post  Office  Is  further 
curtailing  its  servioes  after  hiking  prices  on 
all  second-  and  thlrd-daas  mail. 

Henceforth,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
parcel  post  deliveries  which  will  be  cut  back 
ftom  6  to  5  days  a  week.  And  this,  of 
course.  Is  a  perfectly  logical  development. 
Rates  on  parcel  post  have  increased  13  per- 
cent, while  the  services  will  be  reduced  18 
percent. 

It  merely  stands  to  reason  that  the  more 
you  pay,  the  less  you  will  receive. 

But  the  customer  Is  not  supposed  to  mind 
the  inconvenience.  In  fact,  postal  authori- 
ties call  their  cutbacks  in  service  by  the  Fed- 
eral gobbledegook  term  of  "limited  adj\ist- 
ments."  And  a  stamp  buyer  is  expected  to 
stand  in  line  aU  day,  if  need  be.  at  the  stamp 
window.  Time  was.  when  there  were  three 
windows  open  on  Saturdajrs.  Now,  only  one 
window  will  be  open  for  4  hours.  And  there 
will  be  no  money  orders  available  on  Satur- 
days. 

This  wUl  be  line  for  the  customer,  how- 
ever, who  is  being  taught  a  valuable  lesson 
iA  planning.  If  you  want  yoxir  stamps,  tax- 
payer, you  better  show  up  on  Friday. 

And  while  you  are  making  this  "limited 
adjustment"  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the 
plan-ahead  philoaophy  of  the  post  office  and 
stock  up  on  6-cent  stamps  which  come  in 
$6  rolls.  This  promotion  of  stamps  is  being 
undertaken  by  post  offices  all  over  the  coun- 
try In  order  to  discourage  the  last-minute 
stamp  buyer.  The  Poet  Office  Department 
insists  on  cash  on  the  barrelhead  in  advance 
of  delivery. 

No  cash.  No  delivery.  And  the  public  be 
damned. 

Any  private  ind\utry  engaged  In  Interstate 
comaaerce  which  operated  on  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  go  out  of  business.  But  the  UJS.  poe- 
tal  service,  one  of  the  oldest  services  In  the 
necutive  branch  of  Government,  is  made 
rotten  by  political  patronage. 

No  one  in  Us  right  mind  would  suggest 
that  our  local  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
flcea  be  run  by  a  local  political  appointee. 
No  one  with  any  brains  at  all  would  suggest 
that  the  operation  of  the  VA  hospital  be 
awarded  to  a  local  political  favorite  with  no 
experience  in  medicine. 

The  poet  crfOces  in  the  Nation  deserve  the 
best  talents  and  minds  available.  But  local 
postmasters  are  appointed  tlirough  political 
jjersuaaloci.  Salem  was  actxially  told  by  a 
high.UB.  postal  official  that  the  real  reason 
the  town  has  been  without  a  permanent  poet- 
master  for  over  3  years  Is  simply  that  we 
have  a  Republican  Congreesman. 

If  thla  is  true,  then  the  U.S.  Poet  Office 
Department  ought  to  take  a  long,  oold  look 
at  its  own  interior.  And  then  It  should  start 
worrying  about  the  public. 

Of  all  the  Government  agencies  In  tills 
country,  none  has  a  closer  contact  with  the 
general  public  than  has  the  poet  office.  And 
none  has  a  more  deplorable  public-relations 
program.  Shortiumded.  overworked,  and 
plagued  by  governmental  paperwork  and 
poiittcal  interference,  postal  employees  often 
give  abort  shrift  to  their  ciistomers. 

Businesses  siifler,  too.  For  example,  weekly 
newapapers  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
ualeas  they  bag  and  label  their  mail  by  zone, 
load  It  into  truck* — and,  in  many  casee.  de- 
ttver  it  themselves — the  newspapers  almply 
win  not  be  d^vered  on  time.  The  Post  Office 
Department  which  Is  supposed  to  i>erform 
servicea,  shrugs  off  its  reeponsibUltlee 
puts  the  burden  on  the  bulk  mailer. 
In  most  small  busineesee  which  use  the 


m*ll8  to  distribute  their  products,  q>eclal 
maUrooms  have  had  to  be  set  up  at  their 
own  exp—ae,  to  perform  the  work  which  the 
local  post  offices  shirk. 

It  Is  time  for  a  public  outcry.  Th«  "limited 
adjustDMOta"  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  ultimately  lead  to  no  Satmrday  deliverlea. 
higher  poetol  rates,  fewer  employeea  to  serve 
customers,  and  a  severe  blew  to  biialneBs  and 
industry. 

Whoever  aaks  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (and  we  must  nod  in  the  dlreo- 
tion  of  Orvllle  R'eeman  and  the  ■«%»"<*i» 
which  have  racked  his  administration),  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  even  the  State  Department 
meet  their  annual  budgets?  Taxpayer*  sheU 
out  blllioDs  to  these  departments  whicb  are 
so  Uberal  with  their  handouta.  But  the  Post 
Office  Department,  by  some  odd  policy  de- 
cision. Is  supposed  to  pay  its  own  way  at  the 
further  expense  of  n.S.  taxpayers. 

We  would  paraphrase  a  tamoua  line.  "Ask 
not  what  the  poet  office  can  do  for  you;  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  the  post  office  " 


V'lrsiiiia  PTA  ProfruB  Guide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
schools  ol  our  Nation  approach  the  end 
of  another  year,  parents  and  teachers 
are  taking  time  to  reflect  on  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  past  several  months — 
and  to  look  ahead  to  the  future.  Meet  of 
us  in  this  body  are  pcu^nts  and  know 
what  the  end  of  a  school  year  means  to 
our  children.  Some  of  us  have  been 
teachers  and  we  know  what  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  years 
to  follow. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  members  of  a  most  outstand- 
ing organization  that  exemplifies  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  Nation — the  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers.  This  is 
the  time  of  the  year  that  thousands  of 
local  PTA  c»^:anlzations  are  concluding 
their  year's  woric  and  electing  their  of- 
fices f  CM"  the  coming  year. 

It  Is  a  time  of  action  and  planning.  It 
is  a  time  of  setting  goals  for  our  schools 
and  our  children.  It  is  a  time  that  makes 
all  of  us  proud  and  grateful  to  be  a  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Caldwell,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  recently  spoke  to  a  district  PTA 
meeting  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  quoted  in  the  press.  Dr.  CaldweU's 
remarks  on  the  sutiject  "Growing  Up  in 
Virginia"  were  very  enlightening  and  in- 
spiring. I  was  prompted  to  secure  and 
read  the  Virginia  PTA  Bulletin  for  April. 
Much  of  what  he  said  In  his  recent  speech 
was  Included  in  the  bulletin's  "Presi- 
dent's Message"  and  I  include  the  text 
with  my  remarks: 

'B  llACBBAGS 


(By  Dr.  Charles  G.  Oaldwell) 

Growing  up  in  Virginia  In  this  30th  cen- 
tury can  and  should  be  an  exdtlng  adven- 
ture. In  spate  of  the  usual  and  sfte^al  crisis 
of   life   and    the   pressures    of   our  rapidly 
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changing  sooial  and  technological  environ- 
ments, there  are  challenges  and  opportuni- 
tiea  for  the  young  and  growing  which  have 
never  before  existed  in  man's  history. 

Many  of  xis  have  the  tendency  to  insulate 
our' children  from  the  ixmovations  and  dis- 
contlnulttos  of  the  socialization  procesa. 
This  we  cannot  do;  and  attempting  to  do  so 
would  deny  the  young  of  the  satisfactions 
and  confidence  that  are  gained  from  meet- 
ing change  capably  and  well.  And  yet  we 
know  that  some  guidance  must  be  provided, 
some  protection  is  neceesary;  for  growing  up 
in  today's  world  can  be  overwhelming  unless 
those  who  have  "grown  up"  know  and  under- 
stand the  processes  which  mold,  the  rela- 
tionships which  shape,  and  the  conditions 
and  situations  which  determine  the  stable 
and  productive  personality. 

Growth  is  a.imiversal  attribute  to  all  or- 
ganic life.  We  are  all  interested  in  this  phe- 
nomenon, especially  as  it  applies  to  human 
beings.  As  adults  we  have  experienced  the 
procees  and  as  parents,  teachers,  and  youth 
leaders,  we  see  the  problems,  concerns,  and 
bewilderment  that  the  process  often  brings 
to  our  children. 

Two  familiar  observations  on  human 
growth  have  the  profimdlty  of  utter  sim- 
pUclty.  The  first  la  found  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  and  concerns  the  elf  man  who  said 
to  the  child  when  encountered  in  a  garden. 
"I'm  Just  as  big  for  me  as  you  are  big  for 
you."  This  statee  the  importance  ot  con- 
sidering Bias  as  quality  rather  than  mere 
quantity.  The  second  waa  uttered  by  Topsy 
when  she  said.  "Me?  Why,  I  just  growed." 
To  tmderstand  human  behavior  during 
the  growing  procees  la  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  facing  adults  today.  To  under- 
stand Is  to  accept,  and  acceptance  is  the 
basis  of  constructive  hvunan  relationships 
and  himian  endeavor.  Perhape  the  only  en- 
duringy^  remedy  for  world  tensions  and  the 
himian  misery  which  often  attends  theee  ten- 
sions is  an  understanding  mind  and  a  recep- 
tive heart. 

The  parent- tacusher  movement  was  founded 
67  years  ago  on  the  basic  premise  that  the 
welfare  of  children  and  youth  Is  dependent 
upon  action  baaed  on  an  understanding  of 
the  causea  shaping  the  behavior  of  the  young. 
This  is  the  imderlying  premise  of  the  action 
program  of  the  Virginia  Ckmgreaa  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  for  1964-66,  deaigned  to  give 
increaaed  attention  to  the  historic  goals  of 
our  organization.  It  is  offered  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  parent-teacher  associations  through- 
out the  broad  expanse  of  otir  Common- 
wealth. 

If  used  wisely  and  weU  thla  action  pro- 
gram will  help  to  make  each  parent-tetM^er 
meeting  an  exciting  and  Inspiring  adventure. 
No  group  of  parents  and  teachers  gathered 
together  in  the  mutual  interests  of  o\ir  chil- 
dren deaervee  less.  We  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect a  parent  anywhere  to  interrupt  his  busy 
schedule  to  attend  a  gathering  whose  pro- 
gram Is  characterized  by  a  sterile  repeUtion 
of  half-baked  truths;  or  to  sit  and  listen  to 
routine  businees  which  co\dd  beet  be  re- 
solved in  an  executive  meeting  and  reported 
in  a  series  of  written  annoiuicements;  or  to 
stand  and  be  coimted  for  a  room  prize. 

The  purpose  of  this  action  program  Iiava 
been  stated  well  by  the  committee  which 
developed  it.    They  are: 

First,  to  awaken  the  deaire  to  learn  more 
about  the  growth  and  development  of  voiine 
people;  '        • 

Second,  to  encourage  the  exploration  of 
recent  findings  by  behavioral  scientists  and 
others; 

Third,  to  iniUate  widespread  disoussion  <rf 
both  growth  needs  and  practical  ways  to 
meet  them;  and 

''ourth,  to  promote  the  kinds  of  action 
which  will  assist  in  undsrstanding  and  meet- 
ing aptcUie  youth  needs  locaUy  and  state- 
wide. 
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The  program  itself  Is  based  on  the  theme 
of  the  Virginia  Congress  for  1964-66,  "Grow- 
ing Up  in  Virginia."  and  consisto  of  21  growth 
needs,  each  followed  by  three  questions  ap- 
propriate to  the  preschool  age  level,  the  ele- 
mentary school  child,  and  the  adolescent  and 
youth.  It  is  intended  to  awaken  ciulosity. 
,  to  begin  a  questioning  attitude,  to  moUvate 
careful  examination  of  the  suggested  growth 
needs  of  the  individual  child  and  youth,  and 
to  facilitate  discovery  of  \ueful  insights. 

Our  theme:  Growing  Up  in  Virginia. 

Our  motto:  Study — Olscuas — Act. 

This  U  oiu-  challenge.  How  you  meet  this 
challenge  depends  on  your  concern,  your 
Imagination,  your  values,  >  and  your  convic- 
tions. We  have  faith  in  yovu-  ability  to  make 
growing  up  in  Virginia  an  exciting  adven- 
ture for  every  young  person  in  every  county 
and  city  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  sum- 
marized the  action  program  of  the  Vir- 
ginia PTA  for  1964-66.  "Growing  Up  in 
Virginia."  This  is  an  excellent  program 
prepared  by  members  of  the  PTA  board 
of  managers  with  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Strait 
as  chairman. 

This  program  is  available  to  parents, 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  community 
leaders  and  can  serve  as  a  very  fine  guide 
to  their  work  with  young  people.  I  am 
asking  for  several  copies  and  will  have 
them  available  in  my  office  to  anyone 
desiring  to  have  a  copy  for  reference.  It 
is  in  a  amvenient  leaflet  form.  I  feel 
certain  the  Virginia  FTA  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  have  any  PTA  through- 
out the  Nation  refer  to  this  program  as 
plans  are  made  for  coming  school  years. 

"Growing  Up   in   Virginia,"   in   Mrs. 
Strait's  words,  "reflects  widespread  de-  " 
termination  to  gain  greater  undo-stand- 
ing  of  today's  young  Virginians." 

I  must  commend  the  Virginia  PTA  for 
Its  woric  to  develop  this  action  program. 
We  are  constantly  striving  to  meet  the 
problems  faced  by  our  young  pe<H>le  to- 
day. The  Virginia  plan  can  help  aU  of 
us,  whether  we  are  an  active  member  of 
the  PTA  or  not,  and  I  invite  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  review  It. 


negotiations  and  discussions  with  a  hun- 
dred or  more  nations.  But  day-by-day 
events  by  themselves  are  not  the  basic  con- 
cern ox  candidates  for  preaident  except  aa 
they  might  provide  further  evidence  of  a 
course  of  success  or  failure. 

What  the  Republicans  are  concerned  about 
is  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  meet 
the  primary  challenge  of  the  cold  war.  This 
issue  is  within  the  public  domain,  and  an 
discussion  and  debate  must  fiow  from  that 
one  point. 

The  active  and  potential  Republican  can- 
didates such  as  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Gov.  WlUlam  Scranton  and  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  NUon  are  not  exactly  babea 
in  the  international  woods.  Even  Gov«Tior 
Scranton  has  had  service  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

On  the  high  level  on  which  such  men 
operate  there  are  few  secrets  of  government 
domestic  and  foreign,  that  are  not  known 
or  easUy  available  to  them,  either  in  a  spe- 
cific or  general  way. 

Foreign  affairs,  in  fact,  hold  few  secrets 
from  the  American  people.  We  know  what 
the  administration's  attitude  Is  toward  Cuba 
and  how  It  Is  trying  to  affect  its  program, 
though  the  administration  from  time  to  time 
may  withhold  from  us  salient  facts  such  as 
occurred  In  the  case  of  the  missilea  and  later 
regarding  the  pace  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Russian  expeditionary  force. 

Whether  this  information  was  withheld  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  or  for 
political  purpoees,  has  been  a  matter  of 
debate,  and  wlU  continue  to  be  so.  We  cant 
imagine  a  Republican  candidate's  being 
bound  to  secrecy  on  the  placing  of  nuclear 
missiles  on  Cuba  by  the  most  powerful  en- 
emy of  Western  clvUlzatlon. 

Domestic  Issues  will  play  a  large  part  in 
the  coming  election,  but  the  overriding  con- 
cern in  this  country  Ues  in  our  confronta- 
tion with  the  Conmiimlsts. 

The  inabUlty  of  thU  and  other  Democratic 
administrations  to  project  the  fundamental 
struggle  for  survival  has  led  us  into  a  blind 
search  for  peace,  to  draw  differences  between 
one  Communist  dictate  and  another,  and 
to  exhibit  a  fatalistic  willingness  to  surren- 
der force  when  we  know  In  or  hearts  that 
this  country  wouldn't  survive  for  an  hour 
without  it. 


Cold  War  Threat  Mast  Be  Met 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroRMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial from  the  San  EHego  Union  of  April 
28,  1964,  entiUed  "Cold  War  Threat 
Must  Be  Met": 

lasux  Is  Ci*AB  Cirr— Cold  Wax  Thrxat  Mttbt 
BxMkt 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  wUl  be  the 
principal  issue  of  the  BepubUcan  preslden- 
Ual  campaign.  In  thU  knowledge.  President 
Johnson  has  offered  confldentUl  inteUlgence 
briefings  on  world  affah's  to  all  candidatea 
so  they  can  chart  a  positive  course. 

A  positive  course,  however,  may  be  defined 
as  the  one  most  favored  by  the  administra- 
tion. 


Certainly  none  of  the  candidates  wishes 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  in  its  daUy 


The  Ametkan   Free  Enterprue   System 
Versns  the  Welfare  Stale 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  am  pleased  to  include  excerpts 
from  a  speech  by  E.  P.  Scoutten,  vice 
president  of  the  Mayta«  Co.,  of  Newton. 
Iowa,  to  Wartburg  CoUege,  Waverly, 
Iowa,  last  November,  which  follows: 

Trx  AicxBicAM  FasB  BirrxxpsiBS  Srsmc 

VxKstrs  THX  WxLrAax  Statx 

(By  K.  F.  Scoutten) 

A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  as  contrasted  with  the 
welfare  state  could  obviously  fill  several 
volumea.  Since  I  have  only  a  limited  time, 
and  since  I  do  not  pose  as  an  economist,  I 
suggest  that  it  is  eswentlnl  that  I  limit  my 
remarks  this  morning  to  the  baaic  elements 
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product.  They  seek  a  market  for  the  prod- 
uct BO  that  the  plant  and  the  Ubor  force  can 
be  kept  working.  They  attempt,  in  the  face 
of  competition,  to  eeU  the  product  at  a  price 
that  will  yield  sufBcient  profit  to  enable  the 
business  to  continue.  Sometimes  they  are 
successful.  Frequently  they  fall.  The  most 
bfisic  and  significant  element  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system,  however,  is  that 
such  people  have  the  freedom  to  embark 
upon  such  a  venture. 

They  have  the  freedom  to  risk  their  sav- 
ings and  the  savings  of  other  Uke-mlnded 
persons  In  an  attempt,  through  the  provision 
of  a  service  or  a  product,  to  earn  the  favor 
and  the  consequent  profits  which  result  from 
their  filling  a  consumer  demand. 

The  moBt  drastic  shortage  In  this  country 
today  Is  a  shortage  of  able  people  who  are 
willing  to  accept  such  responsibility  and  get 
things  done  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Science  and  Invention  are  progressing  at  an 
amazing  pace  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so,  but,  as  always,  the  work  of  trans- 
lating the  discoveries  of  the  scientists 
and  the  Inventors  into  marketable  products 
must  wait  upon  people  with  talent  and  en- 
ergy to  produce,  distribute  and  sell. 

There  Ib  probably  little  or  nothing  being 
'  done  In  American  business  today  that  can- 
not be  done  better.  American  business  and 
Industry  and  the  American  consumer  are 
awaiting  anxiously  the  future  growth  and 
develoiHnent  which  can  be  realised  If  our  free 
enterprlBe  system  is  permitted  to  fiourlsh 
and  grow. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  our  economic 
Bystem  is  for  the  continuous  and  Increasing 
availability  of  venture  capital.  Let's  ex- 
amine that  term. 

If  you  have  saved.  Inherited,  or  otherwise 
acquired  $1,000.  there  are  a  variety  of  things 
yo«  can  do  with  it.  You  can  put  it  in  a 
gavln^s  bank  or  in  a  Government  bond  where 
it  win  be  readily  available,  but  where  It  will 
earn  comparatively  little   interest. 

Ycm  can  invest  it  in  a  corporate  bond,  or  a 
secured  loan,  or  a  mortgage.  It  will  be  per- 
haps not  quite  as  safe,  and  It  will  not  be 
quite  as  readily  available  when  you  want  it, 
b\rt  the  rate  of  return  will  be  a  bit  higher. 
Or.  you  can  buy  a  so-called  blue  chip 
stock,  which  is  even  a  little  more  risky  and 
sometimes  is  a  little  more  profitable. 

VENTUKK  CAPITAL  XSSXirriAI. 
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Or,  finally,  you  can  use  the  money  to  go 
Into  business  on  your  own  or  perhaps  buy 
stock  in  some  new  or  struggling  enterprise, 
the  future  of  which  Is  still  in  doubt.  In 
such  a  case,  you  are  taking  a  very  real  risk 
of  losing  all  or  part  of  your  money.  In  re- 
turn, however,  there  la  also  a  chance  for 
maxlmiun  gain  or  profit  on  your  investment. 
This  Is  venture  capital.  Such  capital  is  the 
llfeblood  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Without  It— without  people  who  have  saved 
money  frcan  their  earnings  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  risk  It  on  new  ventures^-free  enter- 
prise, as  we  know  it.  could  not  exist. 

Obviously,  the  prime  consideration  which 
motivates  a  man  to  Invest  his  savings  In  the 
form  of  ventiure  capital  is  the  possibility  of 
realizing  a  significant  profit.  There  are  some 
people  who  would  have  you  believe  that 
profits,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  objection- 
able and  that  the  individual  or  the  business 
enterprise  which  earns  a  profit  has  somehow 
or  other  done  so  at  the  cost  of  the  sweat, 
blood,  and  tetus  of  other  human  beings. 
Actually,  profits  are  the  llfeblood  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  which  has  given  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Incidentally,  it 
Bhould  be  noted  that  profits  are  also  the 
llfeblood  of  any  system  of  government  based 
on  taxation.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  excessive  profit.  There  is  no  such 
thiTig  as  an  excessive  profit  because  when 
the  system  is  permitted  to  perform  its  legiti- 
mate fnnction.  any  excess  profit  is  auto- 
matlcaUy  self -correcting. 


FXTNCTION   or    MtOTlT 

If  an  enterprise  in  a  new  venture  succeeds 
in  realizing  an  unusually  high  profit.  It 
automatically  has  the  effect  of  attracting 
other  capital  to  the  same  field,  to  the  same 
activity  and  to  the  same  market,  tmtU  such 
«mo  aa  the  profit  on  the  Invested  capital, 
through  the  force  of  competition,  declines 
below  the  level  that  capital  Is  earning 
generally. 

In  this  fashion,  therefore,  the  so-called  ex- 
cessive profit  serves  as  a  signal  to  direct  the 
fiow  of  capital  into  those  areas  where  ad- 
ditional capital  is  obviously  needed.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  the  level  of  the  profit, 
when  It  becomes  ordinary,  Ukewise  serves  as 
a  signal  to  direct  the  fiow  of  new  capital  to 
other  areas  or  activltieB. 

Let's  Illustrate  specifically:  When  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
began  to  reallae  unusually  high  profits,  re- 
sulting from  a  high  volume  and  a  standard- 
ized product,  there  was,  as  a  result,  a  tre- 
mendo\is  fiow  of  capital  Into  the  automotive 
indxistry  to  help  supply  the  demand  which 
Ford  had  unearthed.     Uterally  hundreds  of 
corporaUons  were  established  and  competi- 
tion for   Ford  sprang  up  everywhere,   until 
such  time  as  the  profit  rate  in  the  automotive 
Industry  sank  back  to  normal  levels.    Ehirlng 
this   development,    of    course,    hundcrds    of 
different    automobiles    were    marketed,     of 
which  more  than  90  percent  failed  and  ulti- 
mately disappeared  from  the  market.    Those 
automobiles    which   remain   in   the   market 
today  are  there  and  available  only  because 
they  have  sucoesafully  weathered  the  drastic 
tests  of  competition  and  have  earned  a  share 
of  the  eonsunaer*B  doUar.     The  Ford  profits 
signaled  the  need  for  additional  capital  in 
the  Indwstry.    As  soon  as  thU  need  was  sup- 
phed  and   the  proftu  returned  to  or  below 
a  normal  level,  the  capital  was  diverted  to 
other  fields. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  level  of  profit 
which  Is  returaed  on  the  capital  Investment 
serves  as  a  sigaal  in  directing  the  Investment 
of  addrtlonal  capital  by  other  Investors.  The 
level  of  profit,  however,  is  merely  the  signal. 
The  effective  determinant  of  the  level  of 
profit  is  ths  aoasumsr— collectively  called 
the  marketpU«e. 

If  a  company's  prodTict  and  service  meet 
a  need  of  the  eonstimer.  the  company  will 
be  rewarded  with  a  profit.  When  competi- 
tors fiock  to  supply  the  same  need,  the  com- 
peUtion  which  is  created  forces  all  competi- 
tors to  refine  the  product.  Improve  the  serv- 
ice and  better  satisfy  the  consumer's  need. 
Those  enterprises  which  fail  to  keep  abreast 
of  competitive  developmenU  presently  fall 
entirely  and  disappear  from  the  scene.  It 
Lb  this  refining  effect  of  competition  which 
has  guaranteed  the  continuing  improvement 
In  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people. 

THX   WKLTAXX   BTATK 

Opposed  to  and  contrasted  with  this  sys- 
tem of  competition,  as  It  operates  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  Is  the  concept  of  the 
welfare  state.  When  I  use  this  term.  I  am 
referring  to  the  elemental  notion  that  a  cen- 
tral government  should,  in  whatever  teshlon 
may  be  required,  xmdertake  to  guarantee  the 
welfare  of  all  of  its  citizens  in  all  aspects  of 
their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
This  concept  undertakes  to  guarantee  the 
citizens  with  employment,  with  medical 
care,  housing,  clothing,  food,  education, 
and  \isually  a  great  many  nonessential  bene- 
fits ranging  without  limit  Into  such. things 
as  cultural  activities.  This  concept  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  govenunental 
bureaucracy,  directed  by  a  group  of  supposed 
experts,  is  better  able  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  people  than  are  the  people  themselves. 
It  aesiunes,  furthermore,  that  the  people  will 
prefer  this  absolute  and  benighted  direction, 
and.  In  fact,  that  they  wlU  welcome  it  in 
preference  to  a  regulated  free  enterprise  sys- 


tem which  guarantees  the  citizen  a  right  to 
succeed  and  a  right  to  fall. 

You  will  note  that  in  this  definition  of  the 
welfare  state,  I  have  deliberately  made  no 
reference  to  the  political  form  of  govern- 
ment involved.  This  omission  is  because 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  government  struc- 
ture under  which  the  welfare  state  can  be 
operated :  This  is  a  strong  and  absolutee  cen- 
tral government.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  call  such  a  government  fascist, 
or  socialistic,  or  communlBtlc.  or  anything 
else.  It  is  invariably  the  same  kind  of  gov- 
ernment: A  dictatorial,  powerful,  central  di- 
rection which  reserves  unto  Itself  the  de- 
cisions and  choices  which,  under  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  are  left  to  the 
people.  It  reserves  to  Itself  the  regulation 
and  control,  ultimately,  of  all  aspects  of  the 
citizen's  existence.  It  makes  all  the  de- 
cisions. 

If  through  regulation  and  control  of  profit, 
as  occurs  under  a  welfare  state,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  consumer  to  make  his 
wishes  decisive,  then  aH  the  merits  of  com- 
petition and  the  free  enterprise  system  dis- 
appear. If  a  government  bureaucrat  is  en- 
trusted with  the  authority  of  determining 
what  products  are  to  be  produced  and  who 
is  to  produce  them;  and  when  they  are  to 
be  produced;  and  where  they  are  to  be  pro- 
duced; and  what  their  selling  price  Is  to  be, 
then  we  have  eliminated  the  consumer  Judg- 
ment t&cUx  and  have  entrusted  the  develop- 
ment of  Uie  economy  to  a  fallible  human 
being  who  cannot  conceivably  exercise  Judg- 
ment in  these  matters  which  even  approaches 
the  quality  of  Judgment  which  results  when 
all  of  the  populace  participate.  This  system 
of  state  control  and  state  direction  has  never 
succeded  anywhere  In  the  history  of  the  race, 
and  It  Is  not  succeeding  now  In  those  coun- 
tries where  It  is  being  tried,  including  those 
relatively  limited  areas  of  o\ir  economy  where 
It  is  being  applied  in  this  country. 

MONOPOLY   CONTaOL 

Under  the  laws  of  our  country,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  directed  toward  the 
reasonable  regulation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or  sustain 
a  monopolistic  control  of  a  conunodlty  or  of 
an  Industry,  except  when  the  government,  in 
effect,  assumes,  creates  and  sustains  such 
a  monopoly.  In  every  instance  in  which 
such  government-supported  mbnopollee  have 
been  created,  they  have  proved  to  be  fail- 
ures and  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  the 
very  goals  for  which  they  were  originally 
created. 

Farmers'  organizations,  for  an  untold  num- 
ber of  years,  tried  to  maintain  farm  prices 
through  collusion.  They  had  no  appreciable 
success  untU  the  Government  took  over. 
Labor  unions  tried  for  a  hundred  years  to 
create  monopoly  control  In  individual  labor 
markets,  but  they  failed  miserably  until  the 
Government  came  to  their  aid  and  foisted  a 
monopoly  control  of  labor  on  the  American 
economy. 

How  long  has  the  Government  been  "help- 
ing the  farmer?"  I^has  been  going  on  fcK- 
more  than  30  years.  Today  there  are  fewer 
farmers  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  those  who  are  producing  crops  In  the 
Government  program  are  worse  off  than  those 
who  are  not  covered.  We  are  paying  out 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  agricul- 
tural prices  at  a  false  level,  yet  the  subsidized 
farmer's  income  is  stUl  falling.  This  Is 
nationalization  of  farmers.  It  Is  expensive 
and  it  Is  morally  wrong.  The  consxmiing 
public  pays  a  subsidy  through  taxes,  and 
then,  in  addition,  pays  the  higher  food 
prices  which  result  from  price  control.  Still, 
every  year  thousands  of  farmers  quit  the 
farm.  It  was  only  last  spring  that  the  wheat 
farmers  in  this  country  came  to  their. senses 
and  voted  out  the  Government's  newest  pro- 
posal In  the  subsidization,  monopoly  con- 
trol, and  nationalization  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers.    It  took  the  wheat  farmers  30  years  to 


discover  that  the  rewards  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  are  superlOT  to  the  results  pro- 
duced by  the  welfare  state  controls. 

OOVBUmXNT,   BOONOUIC   8T8TK1C 

Our  type  of  government,  as  created  in  this 
country,  took  the  form  of  a  republic.  So  long 
as  it  retained  the  elements  of  a  republic,  It 
prospered  and  grew  in  a  fashion  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  race.  It  has 
been  only  since  significant  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  it  Into  a  dictatorial 
welfare  state  that  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  today  have  emerged  and  that  our 
I^ogress  as  a  naUon  is  becoming  Increasingly 
reduced  and  even  stultified. 

The  success  of  our  form  of  •  government 
depended  upon  the  functioning  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  two  systems  are  com- 
plementary and  mutually  interdependent. 
Our  form  of  government  could  not  exist 
in  the  absence  of  a  free  enterprise  system; 
nor  can  a  free  enterprise  system  exist  in  the 
absence  of  a  republic.  And  yet,  today,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate  that  we 
are  trying  to  convert  both  otu-  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  economic  system  into  a 
dictatorial  welfare  state. 

And  let's  recognize  another  fact  as  we  pro- 
ceed :  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
an  absolute  monarchy,  a  dictatorship,  a 
fascist  form  of  government,  and  a  welfare 
state.  It  makes  no  difference  how  tortured 
the  semantics  are — ^whenever  you  create  a 
form  of  government  which  makes  decisions 
for  the  people:  which  directs  their  economic 
activities;  which  limits  their  choice  of  eco- 
nomic alternatives;  and  which  attempts  to 
tM-ovlde  an  unlimited  security,  then  you 
have  created  a  dictatorship— and  you  may 
call  It  socialism,  communism,  or  fascism,  or 
anything  else  you  choose.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference, because  there  is  no  difference. 

It  is  Important,  I  think,  to  examine  very 
carefully  these  great  and  basic  issues  which 
are  presently  being  debated  in  our  country. 
Millions  of  our  citizens,  without  adeqiiate 
training  or  means  to  distingulBh  among  the 
several  alternatives  available  to  them,  are 
being  deluded,  misled,  and  purchased  by 
demagogic  politicians  who,  either  ignorantly 
or  deliberately,  are  attempting  to  destroy 
not  only  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, but  our  form  of  government  and  our 
standard  of  living.  Let's  examine  briefly  how 
we  got  into  this  situation. 

MONXTAaT  AKD    MORAL    VALTTXS 

Free  societies  have  always  been  those  in 
which  the  Individual  has  been  required  to 
accept  responsibility  for  not  only  himself, 
but  for  his  immediate  family.  Such  societies 
have  accordingly  permitted  the  individual  a 
considerable  freedom  of  choice  and  have 
likewise  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  results 
which  he  was  able  to  achieve.  When  he  oc- 
casionally failed,  he  was  likewise  accorded 
the  privilege  of  f ailiure. 

In  free  societies,  remiineration  to  the  in- 
dividual has  always  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  value  of  his  services  and  contri- 
butions. The  value  of  such  services  and  con- 
tributions has  been  determined  by  his  fel- 
lows. Very  often,  this  has  caused  some 
concern  among  the  society,  becaiise  the  re- 
muneration to  many  people  seemed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  their  oplhlon  of  the  in- 
dividual's moral  merit.  There  has  frequently 
been  noted  a  discrepancy  between  moral, 
merit  and  the  Individual's  remimeratlon.  It 
must  be  noted,  therefore,  that  personal 
esteem  and  material  success  are  not  neces- 
sarily Identical.  The  free  enterprise  system 
is  the  only  kind  of  society  which  provides  us 
with  ample  material  means,  and  still  leaves 
us  free  to  choose  between  material  and  non- 
material  rewards.  Our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem deals  only  with  economic  means.  We 
are  required,  as  individuals,  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  mairing  what  we  choose  of 
oiu-  freedom.  If  men  are  to  be  free  to  use 
their  talents,  we  must  remimerate  them  ac- 


cordingly, but  we  ought  to  esteem  them  in 
accordance  with  the  use  they  make  of  the 
means  which  they  thus  acquire  for  their 
disposal. 

NATOai  OF  KQUALTTT 

We  must  also  note  that  there  is  in  our  so- 
ciety at  the  present  time  a  confusion  with 
respect  to  the  democratic  process,  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  equality.  No  political 
thinker  of  any  stature  in  all  history  has 
ever  Interpreted  democracy  as  necessarily 
meaning  equality  in  all  things.  When  the 
Founding  Fathers  incorporated  into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  phrase,  "All 
men  are  created  equal,"  they  referred  only 
to  equality  before  the  law  and  equality  of 
opportimlty  to  each  individual  to  fulfill  his 
highest  potential.  That  Ib  the  American 
ideal. 

In  recent  years,  however,  our  basic  con- 
cept of  government  has  begun  to  give  way 
to  the  sentimental  and  superficial  notion  that 
people  should  somehow  be  made  equal  in 
fact.  Our  public  education  system  during 
the  past  26  years  has  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  this  ridiculous  objective.  Along 
with  this  attempt  has  come  an  unwarranted 
emphasis  upon  security.  As  Dr.  F^llx  Mor- 
ley  has  said,  "The  desire  for  security  has  be- 
come the  opium  of  the  people  in  America." 
Whenever  a  society  dedicates  Itself  to  the 
totally  impossible  goal  of  making  all  indi- 
viduals equal  and  to  the  equally  objection- 
able goal  of  providing  perfect  security  for  aU 
members  of  the  group,  that  society  immedi- 
ately loses  the  boldness,  the  dedication  and 
the  responsible  citizenship  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  avaUable  to  It;  its  members  cease 
to  be  masters  of  the  State,  but,  rather,  they 
become  its  wards.  When  the  citizen  accepts 
the  Government  as  his  guardian,  our  form 
of  government  will  decay. 

CHALXJOrcXS    TO    DXMOCXACT 

If  the  American  people  will  permit  It,  our 
Federal  Government  will  be  glad  to  do  all 
our  thinking  and  planning  and  spending  for 
us.  The  theory  of  the  welfare  state,  which 
presiunably  protects  the  citizens  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — which  guarantees  them 
a  living  whether  it  be  In  the  fMm  of  living 
on  the  welfare  rolls  or  working  as  assigned 
by  a  bureaucrat  in  Washington — Is  a  throw- 
back to  the  old  feudal  system  under  which 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  not  only  the 
master  of  the  pe<^le,  but  the  sotut»  of  their 
livelihood,  as  long  as  they  acknowledged  his 
authority  and  obeyed  his  orders. 

Many  of  the  innovations  of  the  welfare 
state  are.  in  fact,  throwbacks  to  fc»mer 
social  systems  which  men  now  regard  as 
malevolent.  They  are  systems  which  men 
have  fought  to  overthrow  over  hundreds  of 
years.  The  slave,  the  serf,  the  conununal 
peasant,  all  had  ultimate  security.  It  seems 
to  many  people  that  this  alleged  progress 
toward  the  welfare  state  is,  in  fact,  a  retro- 
gression to  what  the  lace  of  men  have  found 
to  be  anathema  in  generations  past. 

The  chief  elements  with  which  the  wel- 
fare state  concerns  Itself  are  In  reality  local 
matters.  Iliey  can  and  should  be  solved 
locally;  but  when  the  Federal  Government 
steps  into  the  picture,  local  efforts  cease.  In 
the  welfare  state  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
state  regulates  almost  every  aspect  of  life  and 
there  Is  little  room  left  for  Individual  Ini- 
tiative and  little  need  for  individual  self- 
reliance.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
individual  is  under  the  protective  custody  of 
the  state,  which  has  the  authority  to  educate 
him;  doctor  him;  tell  him  where  he  is  to 
work  and  how  much  he  Is  to  make;  what  he 
is  to  eat;  what  he  is  to  wear,  and  for  how 
long  a  time. 

This  shift  toward  centralization  which  has 
been  going  on  in  our  country  for  more  than 
30  years  Is  a  very  gradual  thing.  Freedoms 
have  been  surrendered  little  by  little  in  pieces 
thought  to  be  too  small  to  be  worth  fighting 
for,  until  now  It  is  necessary  to  look  back 
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the  committee  are  Barry 

University,   ehalr- 

Itrode.  University  of  Cali- 


fornia: T.  C.  Byerly:  Ansley  J.  Coale.  Prince- 
ton University;  John  T.  EdsaU.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Lawrence  K.  Frank;  Margaret  Mead. 
American  Museum  al  Natural  History;  Wal- 
ter Orr  Roberts,  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  (ex  oOcIo  AAAS  Board  rep- 
resentative);  Dael  WoUle  (ex  oOclo).  Re- 
sponsibility for  statements  of  fact  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  contained  tn  this  report 
rests  with  the  committee  that  prepared  It. 
The  AAAS  board  of  directors,  in  accordance 
with  association  policy  and  without  passing 
judgment  on  the  views  expressed,  has  ap- 
proved its  publication  as  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  an  Important  Issue.) 

Certain  statements  published  during  the 
last  few  years  by  persons  of  academic  at- 
tainment have  asserted  that  scientific  evi- 
dence proves  that  the  members  of  Negro 
races  are  Inherentiy  less  competent  than  in- 
dividuals of  other  races  of  mankind.  The 
authors  of  these  statements  also  claim  that 
the  alleged  scientific  data  Justify  ineqxiities 
in  Negro  civU  rights  and  ought  to  invali- 
date the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  on  school  segregation.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerotis  scientists  ccxnpetent  in  the 
study  of  nee  have  strongly  rejected  both  the 
vididity  of  these  assertions  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  Negro  races  and  the  po- 
litical conclusions  apparently  based  on  than. 

The  Issues  raised  by  this  conflict  go  far 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  a  disagreement 
among  scientists,  which  members  of  the  pro- 
fession can  reeolve  among  themselves  in  the 
ncmnal  course  of  scientific  procedure.  The 
issues  concern  not  only  the  validity  of  al- 
legedly scientific  conclusi(»s  but  also  funda- 
mental principles  that  affect  the  integrity  of 
science.  Moreover,  the  alleged  evidence  Is 
being  used  to  challenge  a  principle  funda- 
mental to  our  political  system,  and  to  In- 
fluence the  outccane  of  the  present  crisis  in 
the  relations  between  racial  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

Claims  regarding  scientific  evidence  of 
the  "Inferiority"  of  Negro  races  have  been 
put  forward  in  their  most  coherent  form  by 
W.  C.  George  and  Carleton  Putnam,'  who 
make  the  fcdlowlng  main  assertions. 

1.  They  claim  that  recent  Judicial  and  po- 
litical decisions  to  end  segregated  treatment 
of  Negroes  faU  to  reflect  the  weight  of  mod- 
em Bcientiflc  evidence.  This  evidence,  they 
assert,  shows  that  human  capabUity  is  ra- 
cially determined  and  that  Negroes  are  in- 
herently less  well  endowed  than  white  per- 
sons with  respect  to  Intelligence,  and  with 
respect  to  other  factors  which  lead  to  com- 
petent behavior  in  a  modem  society."  They 
assert  specifically  that  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1964,  declaring  segre- 
gation In  the  scohols  illegal,  fails  to  recog- 
nize scientific  evidence  which  supposedly 
establishes  that  Negroes  are  inherentiy  less 
capable  of  benefiting  from  education  than 
white  persons.' 

2.  They  allege  that  certain  groups  of 
scientists  have  misled  the  public  and  Gov- 
ernment offlc<ni*  and  that,  for  political  rea- 
sons, these  groups  of  scientists  have  con- 
spired to  suppress  and  minimize  evidence 
which  Is  purported  to  demonstrate  impor- 
tant Negro-white  Inequalities.*  This  allega- 
tion has  now  affected  the  educational  ccan- 
mtmlty  Itself,  for  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education  on 
July  25.  19«1.  states: 

"Whereas  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  the  sciences  of  biology  and  anthro- 
pology are  being  distorted  and  perverted  to 
serve  the  purposes  <rf  certain  presstu^  groups 
whose  alms  are  inimical  to  the  customs, 
mores,  and  traditions  of  this  Nation." 

These  allegations  confront  the  scientific 
community  with  an  unavoidable  challenge, 
for  In  our  view  all  scientists  bear  a  respon- 
sibility toward  the  proper  social  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  have  the  duty  to 
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resist  the  corrosive  effects  of  social  and  po- 
litical presstu-es  on  the  Integrity  at  science. 
It  la  essential ,  therefore,  that  we  determine 
whether  these  claims  are  valid,  and,  whether 
valid  or  not  what  their  algnlfioanoe  Is  to  the 
scientific  community  and  to  the  public. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  those  who  assert 
that  there  Is  a  scientific  basis  for  maintain  - 
Ing  social  Inequalities  between  Negro  and 
white  persons  is  the  U3.  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  segregation  In  the  public  schools 
(BTOum  V.  Board  of  Education.  347  UJB.  483, 
May  17, 1954).  According  to  Prof essor  George 
this  decision  fails  to  consider  scientific  evi- 
dence on  racial  differences,  which  his  paper 
is  intended  to  present. 

The  background  of  this  decision  Is  relevant 
to  our  considerations.  The  principle  of  eqiial 
access  to  the  benefits  of  cltlssnshlp  by  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  racial  origin  or  religious 
belief,  has  continually  been  affirmed  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American  Govern- 
ment and  is  embodied  In  Its  basic  Instru- 
ments, especially  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments.  Since  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  when  the  specific  applicability  of  this 
principle  to  Negroes  was  established,  there 
have  been  a  series  of  judicial  examinations 
of  the  material  circumstances  which  are  to 
be  considered  "equal."  However,  there  has 
been  no  successful  judicial  challenge  to  the 
basic  principle  of  equal  civil  rights  for  all 
citizens.  In  1896,  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  (163 
VS.  637) ,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rxUed  that 
the  principle  of  equality  could  be  Imple- 
mentsd  by  "separate  but  equal"  facilities  for 
Negro  and  white  persons.  The  question  at 
Issue  in  the  1964  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
whether  separaU  school  facUitlss  Inherently 
lead  to  inequality  of  treatmsat;  again  the 
basic  principle  of  equality  was  not  at  issue. 

The  only  reference  to  science  In  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  footnoU  11  to  that  decision.  This 
footnote  refers  to  a  section  of  the  decision 
that  considers  the  question,  "Does  segrega- 
tion of  children  in  public  schools  solely  on 
the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the  physical 
facilities  and  other  'tangible'  factors  may  be 
equal,  deprive  the  children  of  the  minority 
group  of  equal  educational  c^portunltiee?" 
The  Court  answers  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative and  states,  with  respect  to  Negro 
children,  "To  separate  them  from  others  of 
similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  because 
of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
as  to  their  statiis  In  the  community  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  un- 
likely ever  to  be  undone.  •  •  •  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  extent  of  psychological 
knowledge  at  the  tJn»  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
this  finding  Is  amply  supported  by  nuxlem 
authority." 

Footnote  11,  which  then  follows.  Is  a  list 
of  references  dealing  solely  with  the  social 
and  psychological  effects  of  school  segrega- 
tion on  Negro  children.  Thus,  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  Court's  reference  to  "science,"  or 
to  "authorities."  Is  to  further  support  the 
Court's  finding  that  segregation  has  unto- 
ward effects  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Negro  children.  There  Is  nowhere  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  an  appeal  to  science 
that  relates  to  the  nature  and  the  origins 
of  racial  differences. 

The  evidence  cited  In  ProfeasOT  George's 
paper,  which  in  his  view  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  Negroes  are  Inherentiy  less  capa- 
ble than  white  persons.  U  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  Issue  under  consideration.  If  he  wishes 
to  cotmter  the  scientific  support  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  he  should  come  for- 
ward with  contrary  evidence  regarding  the 
effects  of  segregation  on  Negroes.  His  paper 
does  not  offer  such  evidence. 

In  QUI  opinion,  the  defect  exhibited  by 
Professor  George's  paper  ssrlously  eompro- 
misee  the  usefulness  of  scisnoe  to  the  Judi- 
cial process,  in  which  scisnce  is  a  nscessary 
means  for  establishing  the  material  circum- 
stances germane  to  the  issue.    Like  society 
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generally,  the  courts  must  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  science  for  assurance  that  fac- 
tual matter  put  before  them  has  the  validity 
which  we  associate  with  scientific  evldenoe. 
Such  validity  depends  on  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  the  data,  but  also  on  their 
actual  relevance  to  the  Issne.  Tb  crittotse  a 
Judicial  decision  by  means  of  sclentlflc  evi- 
dence which  U  on  its  face  wholly  Irrelevant 
to  the  issue  is  to  conceal  a  fallacy  in  the 
cloak  of  scientific  precision. 

There  Is.  In  our  opinion,  no  evidence  to 
support  the  claim,  advanced  by  Prctfessor 
George  and  Mr.  Putnam,  that  a  group  of  sci- 
entists has  conspired  to  mislead  the  public 
about  the  scientific  evidence  regarding  racial 
differences.  This  assertion  can  only  reflect  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
scientific  procees. 

A  scientist  can  obscure  the  truth  about  a 
scientific  question  only  by  keeping  sUent 
about  what  he  knows,  or  believes  he  knows, 
or  by  otherwise  obstructing  the  publication 
of  sclentlflc  results.  Erroneous  statements, 
so  long  as  they  are  openly  published,  do  not 
indefinitely  Impede  the  progress  of  science, 
for  they  are  ultimately  corrected  by  new  ob- 
servations and  InteriM-etations.  If  sclentUts 
adhere  to  the  nile  of  open  publication  of 
results,  interpretotions,  and  theoretical 
derivations,  nothing  that  they  do  can  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  ths  self-corrective 
processes  of  science.  It  U  th.'s  very  process 
of  claim  and  counterclaim  which  accom- 
plishes the  gradual  progress  toward  truth 
in  science. 

The  scientists  who  have  opposed  the  no- 
tion that  Negroes  are  Inherently  Inferior 
have  been  far  from  silent.  If  these  scien- 
tists have  assiduously  expressed  what  they 
know  and  what  they  believe  about  racial 
difference,  then  their  duty  toward  the  truth 
has  l>een  performed.  If  their  Ideas  have 
spread  and  attracted  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  other  sclentlsU,  then  it  should  be 
clear  that  they  have  In  fact  successfully 
wlthstoood  scrutiny  and  criticism. 

SIGNmCANCX    or   AVAn.ABI.E    SCIENTinC 

EvrnxNCx 


Setting  aside,  as  imfounded,  the  claim  that 
scientific  evidence  which  demonstrates  Im- 
portant Inequalities  between  Negro  and  other 
races  has  been  suppressed,  what  can  be  said 
regarding  the  state  of  modem  scientific  data 
on  the  characteristics  of  racial  groups? 
What  Is  the  relevance  of  the  present  infor- 
mation to  social  Judgments  regardlnK  Neero 
civil  rights?  m     ^  V 

The  scientific  study  of  the  characteristics 
of  racial  groups  •  involves,  at  the  least,  a  de- 
termination of  the  relative  degree  to  which 
such  characteristics  are  influenced  by  inheri- 
tance, by  the  physical  and  cultural  environ- 
ment, and  by  the  effects  of  interactions 
among  racial  groups.  The  total  problem  is 
enormously  complex,  and  contains  within 
Itself  a  series  of  successively  broader  sub- 
problems:  the  biological  mechanUm  of  In- 
heritance of  Individual  characteristics,  such 
as  blood  type,  which  can  be  measiired  pre- 
cisely and  objectively:  the  variability  of  such 
characteristics  within  specific  population 
groups  of  various  sizes  in  different  environ- 
ments; the  problem  of  measuring  more  com- 
plex characteristics,  such  as  "Intelligence  " 
by  procedures  which  distinguish  between  in- 
nate ability  and  the  effect  of  cultural  fac- 
tors; the  Influence  of  particular  social  factors 
on  the  expression  of  potential  Innate  char- 
acters In  the  Individual;  the  effects  of  in- 
teractions among  groups  whose  members 
come  In  contact  with  each  other  through  ed- 
ucation, immigration,  sbdal  mobUlty.  and 
intermarriage.  These  problems  differ  greatiy 
m  their  aocessiblllty  to  precise  sdentifle  in- 
vestigation and  in  their  relevance  to  the  is- 
sue of  Negro  civil  rights. 

Sclentlflc  study  at  the  simpler  characteris- 
tics observed  in  individuals  of  different  racial 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


origins— for  example,  the  genetic  basis  of 
blood  protein  characteristics — Is  readily  ac- 
oomplished  by  a  niunber  of  analytical  tech- 
niques and  has  made  notable  progress  in 
recent  years.  Hbwsver,  wiille  such  results 
can  make  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  general  biological  processes 
they  tell  us  llttie  or  nothing  about  the 
capabUlty  of  any  particular  group  to  partici- 
pate successfully  in  a  given  ctUture.  On  the 
other  hand,  characteristics  which  might  be 
relevant  to  competence  in  a  particular  cul- 
ture, such  as  "Industry."  "drive."  and  "per- 
sistence" (terms  sometimes  employed  to  de- 
scribe alleged  differences  between  races)  are 
themselves  so  strongly  dependent  on  social 
fact<Hi  that  they  cannot  be  evaluated  in  a 
s«:ial  framewOTk  which  sets  arbltmry  limits. 
based  on  an  Individual's  racial  origin,  on 
his  opportunity  for  development. 

Negroes  in  American  society  are  still  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  social  opportimlties 
This  basic  fact  has  such  a  profound  effect 
on  the  exjM-ession  of  Negroes'  Innate  capabUl- 
tles.  and  may  so  distort  the  meaning  of  the 
criteria  used  to  evaluate  them,  as  to  effec- 
tively obscure   the   meaning   of   attempted 
measurements  of  such  capabiUties.    In  gen- 
eral, the  more  closely  we  approach  the  esti- 
mation of  those  human  characteristics  which 
are  of  greatest  significance  in  social  Interac- 
tions, the  less  exact  are  the  observations  and 
the  more  they  are  encumbered  by  the  distort- 
ing effects  of  the  culture  on   the  observer 
himself.    In  these  circumstances,  an  objec- 
tive sclentlflc  evaluation  of  Interracial  differ- 
ences in  our  society,  which  Imposes  signifi- 
cant limitations  on  social  behavior  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Is  almost  Impossible  to  achieve 
These  difficulties  preclude  the  effective  use 
of  measurements  of  competence  as  a  valid 
basis  for  questioning  the  ethical  Judgment 
so  firmly  incorporated  into  our  principles  of 
govwnment.  that  all  citizens  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
citlaenshlp.     We  know  of  no  scientific  evi- 
dence  which   can  challenge   this   axiomatic 
political  principle.    The  assertion  that  such 
evidence  exists  ignores  the  rule  of  relevance 
and  the  limitations  Inherent  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  complex  interactions  among  social 
groups    In  addition,  by  fostering  the  Illusion 
tnat  the  social  decisions  about  interracial 
relations  can  be  determined  by   "objective 
scientific  fact,"   It   shields  the  individual's 
conscience  from  a  confrontation  of  the  grave 
moral  issues  which  at  present  confound  the 
relations  among  racial  groups. 

scixrrnsT's  &ESPONsiBn.m£s 
The  Issues  raised  by  alleged  scientific  evi- 
dence to  Justify  social  segregation  of  racial 
groups  confronts  the  individual  scientist  and 
his  professional  associations  with  serious  re- 
sponsibilities. 

All  science  U  concerned  with  the  extension 
of  what  we  know  about  nature.  Man.  as  a 
part  of  nature  and  as  a  imlque  form  of  life 
is,  of  course,  an  important  area  of  study' 
There  are,  we  believe,  no  valid  barriers— be- 
yond those  dictated  by  humaneness— to  pre- 
clude scientific  study  of  the  biology  of  man 
Including  the  nature  of  racial  characteristics 
and  their  inheritance.  Such  research  wlU 
surely  add— to  a  degree  dependent  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  observations— to  what  we 
know  about  nature. 

Such  investigations  are  difficult  of  analy- 
sis, the  results  often  attenuated  by  inade- 
quate definition  and  by  relatively  large  er- 
rors of  measurement,  and  the  Interpretations 
open  to  disagreement.  Despite  these  difficul- 
ties, science  contains  well-proven  methods 
for  approaching  the  truth,  for  wlimowing  the 
data,  reducing  the  errors,  and  re-examining 
interpretive  ideas.  But  these  wUl  succeed 
only  if  scientists  follow  the  cardinal  rule  of 
sclentlflc  discourse:  to  offer  their  results  and 
lnteri»wtatlcais  for  open  pubUcation  In  places 
which  are  subject  to  ths  scrutiny  of  their 
scisntlflc  peers. 
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When  scientific  questions  become  closely 
related  to  pubUc  policy  there  may  be  a  tend- 
ency to  forego  publication  in  the  open  sci- 
entific Uterature.  Instead,  basic  scientific 
considerations  may  then  appear  only  in  spe- 
cial reports  prepared  at  the  request  of  an 
agency  of  government.  This  practice  Is  re- 
grettable, In  our  opinion,  for  by  precluding 
the  self -corrective  effects  of  open  publication 
It  deprives  not  only  the  pubUc  but  also  those 
who  have  commissioned  the  report  of  the  full 
benefits  of  scientific  knowledge. 

An  example  of  the  effective  operation  of 
this  self -correcting  process  within  the  sci- 
entific community  may  be  found  in  a  series 
of  events  associated  with  a  UNESCO  report 
on  the  race  problem.     This  report  was  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  anthropologists,  psychol- 
ogists, and  sociologists  convened  by  UNES- 
CO,   in   December    1949   and   published   by 
UNESCO  on  July   18.  1960.    After  the  re- 
port  appeared,  the  British  Anthropological 
Joumal,   Man,   published  a   critique   which 
held  that  the  document  tended  to  confuse 
race  as  a  biological  fact  and  the  concept 
of   race  as  a   social   phenomenon.    In  our 
view,   the  report   Is  also   open  to  criticism 
because  It  attempted  to  provide  a  sclentlflc 
Justlflcation  for  the  ethical  Judgment  that 
all  human  beings  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  society.     In  response  to  criticism, 
UNESCO  convened  a  second  conference  that 
included  many  physical  anthropologists  and 
biologists,  which  prepared  the  revised  state- 
ment of  1951.  "Statement  on  the  Nature  of 
Race    and   Race   Differences."    This    Is    an 
excellent  example  of  orderly  scientific  pro- 
cedure, which  is  essential  in  all  aspects  of 
science,  and  particularly  Important  when  the 
sclentlflc  evidence  deals  with  a  matter  of 
inmiedlate  public  concern. 

In  contrast.  Professor  George  has  chosen 
to  report  his  highly  contentious  views  on 
racial  differences  in  a  form  which  is  not 
readily  amenable  to  the  corrective  effects  of 
sclentlflc  criticism — a  report  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  of  Alabama.*  Surely  In 
an  area  which  is  subject  to  such  serious  dis- 
agreement, no  scientist  can  properly  put 
forward  his  own  personal  conclusions  as 
representative  of  the  sUte  of  knowledge 
without  first  subjecting  them  to  the  open 
scmtiny  of  his  scientific  peers. 

For  reasons  already  stated  we  believe  that 
available  scientific  data  about  human  hered- 
ity and  racial  differences  are  not  applicable 
to  the  ethical  Judgments  that  determine  the 
clvU  rights  of  racial  groups.  Those  who 
present  their  own  views  on  this  Judgment 
as  though  they  were  sclentlflc  evaluations 
are  simply  creating  a  controversy  imlikely  to 
be  resolved  by  scientific  means.  Such  a  dis- 
agreement will  remain  as  a  perplexing  ex- 
ception to  scientists'  devotion  to  objective 
truth,  and  thereby  erode  the  usefulness  of 
science  for  the  orderly  solution  of  social 
problems. 

The  resolution  of  this  controversy  does  not 
require  an  authoritative  restatement  of  the 
scientific  evidence  regarding  racial  dif- 
ferences. More  important  is  Improved  educa- 
tion which  might  help  the  public  understand 
when  scientific  evidence  is  relevant  to  prob- 
lems of  racial  adjustment  and  when  such 
evidence  only  serves  to  cloak  a  moral  Issue. 
We  believe  that  the  public  should  be  In- 
formed that  any  effort  to  use  purported 
"scientific  evidence"  regarding  biological  dis- 
tinctions between  racial  groups  to  screen  an 
attack  on  the  principle  of  equal  civil  rights 
for  all  citizens  flnds  no  support  in  either  the 
available  evidence  or  In  the  principles  of 
science. 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  scientific 
evidence  which  stands  Iik  quite  a  different 
relation  to  this  problem.  There  is  a  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  on  the  way  In  which 
racial  groups  affect  each  other:  how  race 
differences  become  embodied  in  the  cultural 
framework  of  human  relationships,  and  how 
these  Interactions  affect  Inllvidual  members 
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"(3)  la  the  difference  between  tbe  white 
and  Negro  racea  primarily  a  -paint  Job'  or 
are  there  dlfferenoea  of  auch  fundamental 
nature  and  aignlfloaaca  that  tbay  abould  be 
^^^m  Into  eoiialdarattao  in  deolding  npoa 
aoeial  and  ottooattnnal  poUciea  involving  the 
rtiattona  of  tba  laoaa? 

"(4)  Are  algnifloant  dlflerencee  In  Indlvld- 
uala  and  in  raoea  hereditary  cr  are  they  pro- 
ctuoed  anew  in  each  generation  by  environ- 
mental influenoea? 

"(6)  What  abould  we  expect  to  be  the  long- 
range  reaolta  of  a  program  that  would  lead 
to  racial  amalgamatlcmT"    {Ibid.,  pp.   V-8.] 

•  Mr.  Putnam  atatea:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
ever  before  has  science  been  warpad  by  a 
aelf-eerving  few  to  tbe  deception  and  injury 
of  ao  many."  [C.  Putnam,  "Race  and  Bea- 
aon"  (Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington.  D.C., 
1981)  p.  22] 

•  The  definition  of  "race"  provided  by  S.  M. 
Oam  in  "Human  Races"  (Thomas,  Spring- 
field, ni.,  1981)  is  appropriate  here:  "A  race 
In  man,  as  in  any  living  form,  to  a  popula- 
tion, a  population  of  men,  women,  and  c*ill- 
dren;  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  grandparenta. 
•  •  •  Members  of  auch  a  breeding  population 
ahara  a  common  hiatory,  and  a  common  lo- 
cale. They  have  been  expooed  to  common 
dangers,  and  they  are  the  product  of  a  com- 
mon environment.  Pot  these  reasons,  and 
especially  with  advancing  time,  members  of 
a  race  have  a  common  heritage." 

•  "Tlace  and  Science"  (Ooltmibla  University 
Press,  New  York.  1961). 
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or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

ov  cauroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1964 
Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the 
RicoKD.  I  Include  the  foUowing  eOiUxial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  which  ap- 
peared Tuesday,  May  5 : 

CoMPUTXK  Navt  Qtjistionid:   Fighting 

QiTALmis  Essential 
The  mlUtary  is  finding  Itself  In  a  cross- 
fire. Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover  Is  shooting 
at  the  Navy's  educaUonal  system  as  not  ade- 
quate foe  training  men  fw  a  technological 
Navy  for  scientific  warfare. 

Social  upllfters  are  charging  that  all  three 
services,  the  Navy  Included,  have  set  too 
lilgh  standards  for  enlisted  men  and  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  draft  age  be  lowered  and 
recruitment  be  used  to  relieve  unemployment 
among  school  dropouts. 

Admiral  Rlckover  has  been  particularly 
crlUcal  of  the  educational  program  at  the 
UjS.  Naval  Academy  and  the  emphasis  placed 
on  activities  other  than  academic. 

He  has  been  anawered  by  Vice  Adm.  John 
S  McCain,  Jr.,  commander  of  Amphibious 
piarce  AtlanUc  Fleet,  who  formerly  taught 
physics  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  agrees 
with  Admiral  Rlckover  that  a  naval  officer 
must  be  weU  gnmnded  In  the  sciences  and 
liberal  arts,  but  for  the  rest,  he  says  the 
admiral  who  headed  the  Navy's  nuclear  sub- 
niarlne  program  is  dead  wrong. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Academy  Is 
leadership,  and,  as  Admiral  McCain  says. 
"In  leadership  there's  no  such  thing  aa  a 
master's  degree.  We've  got  to  develop  that 
type  of  officer  who  has  the  tooU  to  develop 
his  own  leadership  quaUtlea." 
Without  proper  leadership,  no  matter  how 


sdeneea   are   aboard 
loresa  cannot  per- 

fctlng  tha  beat  or- 

to  go  to  war  and  dla  if  it  baa  to." 
Tba  laaaUca  of  ba^ag*  *o  engrained  in 
tha  Aaadamy  ronttne.  waa  daf  ended  aa  a  vital 
part  of  tba  training  of  a  Biilitary  man. 

'-Tbara  bbm«  be  tai)aetad  into  a  mUitary 
man's  aharaotar  an  tmaaadlate  and  unques- 
tloolng  reap  ones  to  an  order."  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain say*. 

In  his  experience  in  many  ooounands.  he 
says  that  eontrary  to  Admiral  Rickover's 
statements  be  haa  found  no  difference  in  the 
performance  of  Naval  ROTC  and  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduatea.  slnaa  leadership  is  an  in- 
dividual bxMflneas. 

"If  a  young  ofBoer  has  mlased  this  essen- 
tial Ingredient  in  his  educatltmal  develop- 
ment, it  wUl  not  be  made  up  liy  a  20th  cen- 
tury computer."  says  Admiral  McCain. 

The  Naval  Academy,  as  well  as  the  grad- 
uate instruction  available  to  officers  at  many 
stages  of  their  careers,  haa  oonUnually  up- 
graded Its  eouraaa  to  meet  the  demands  of 
advancing  tachnology. 

This  bas  aoaant.  too.  an  upgrading  of  the 
men  who  must  operate  thla  equipment,  and 
the  suggestion  that  qualifications  of  enlisted 
men  should  be  downgraded  fUea  against  all 
judgment. 

The  military  services  cannot  be  made  a 
welfare  program.  Many  years  ago  the  Idle 
and  the  Jawbreakers  often  were  given  the 
option  of  Joining  the  Navy  or  going  to  Jail. 
The  modern  Navy  has  become  a  career  Navy 
and  a  married  Navy. 

But  If  a  Navy  will  demand  more  of  its 
officers  tomorrow,  it  certainly  alio  will  de- 
mand more  of  Ita  enlisted  men. 


USDA  Now  ia  PosHioa  To  '"Manage'* 
Farmiaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   ir^MABXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  widely  circulated  publications 
throughout  the  Midwest  la  Wallaces 
Parmer,  the  current  issue  of  which  car- 
ries a  feature  caUed  Washington  Report. 

The  report  of  the  week  of  May  2  dis- 
cusses a  phase  of  the  farm  production 
scheme  related  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  makes  the  conclusion 
that  although  we  are  not  aware  of  It,  we 
have  a  sujM^ly-management  concept  on 
the  farm  now. 

With  this  thought  In  mind  and  with 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In    the   CONGRkSSIOMAL   RkCORD.   I 

Introduce  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  Wallaces  Parmer: 

USDA  Now  IN  PoamoN  To  "Manaoi" 

FAElCIIfO 

Whatever  happened  to  aiipply  management, 
the  onetime  hope  of  the  New  FronUer?  For 
more  than  a  jmt.  alnca  before  tba  19«3  wheat 
referendum,  Fsderal  apaachwriters  have 
avoided  the  two-word  term  aa  though  It  were 
some  unspeakable  fow-letter  word. 

But  while  tha  pbraaa  waa  carefully  avoided, 
the  fact  haa  beam  largely  aooompliahed.  The 
fact  la  that  with  raoent  paaaaga  of  wheat  and 
cotton  bUU,  the  USDA  now  haa  moat  of  the 
powers  it  set  out  to  win  Uttte  more  than  3 
years  ago. 
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It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of  you 
that  supply  management  is  here  now. 

What's  more,  It  could  be  argued  that  as 
it  presently  exists  It  is  in  some  ways  even 
more  alMolute  than  that  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman  early  In  1961.  As  suggested 
then  the  major  decisionmaking  powers 
would  have  been  vested  In  elected  farmer 
committees.  Within  certain  limitations  im- 
posed by  Congrees,  the  decisions  are  now 
made  not  by  farmers  but  by  U^A. 

For  anyone  w1k>  might  doubt  the  presence 
of  supply  management,  consider  some  of  the 
specifics: 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  major  farm 
cropa — feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton — 
USDA  has  ample  authority  to  "manage"  the 
supply,  the  effective  demand,  the  prices,  and 
the  level  of  producers'  inconM.  More  Im- 
portant, the  authority  permits  manipulation 
of  these  Ingredients  Independently  of  one 
another. 

Say.  as  an  Illustration,  that  It  Is  deemed 
desirable  to  boost  farm  Income  without  dis- 
turbing demand,  supply,  or  prices.  Solu- 
tion: Raise  the  level  of  direct  payments. 

Or  suppose  that  the  aim  Is  to  reduce  pro- 
ductlon  without  causing  an  Increase  In  price. 
Solution:  Higher  diversion  requirements, 
with  participation  encouraged  by  a  stepup 
In  prlce-depreaslng  OOC  sales. 

Tbe  variety  of  possible  combinations  Is 
almost  endless.  Tbe  upshot  Is  that,  despite 
some  setbacks,  a  remarkable  degree  of  Fed- 
eral supply  management  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  measure  Is  the  extent  to  which 
Washington  Is  now  able  to  substitute  Its  own 
Jiidgment  for  that  of  the  marketplace. 

There  are.  of  course,  two  views  on  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs.  It  Is  loudly  contended 
by  one  viewpoint  that  the  place  for  market 
decisions  to  be  made  Is  In  the  market.  This 
is  the  "let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may" 
approach. 

But  In  fairness  and  In  fact.  It  needs  to  be 
rebutted  that  where  the  chips  most  often 
fall  Is  Washington.  When  supply  or  demand 
CH'  surpluses  are  too  large  or  too  small,  or 
when  prices  or  Incomes  are  too  high  or  too 
low,  the  buck  Is  Inevitably  passed  to  Wash- 
ington. As  former  President  Truman  once 
remarked  of  the  White  House,  "This  is  where 
tlM  iHick  stops." 

So  long  as  Washington  Is  to  be  held  po- 
litically accountable  for  the  welfare  of  farm- 
ers, efforts  to  strip  It  of  Its  authority  are 
largely  an  exercise  in  double  talk. 

Those  who  argue  "the  less  Washington  the 
better"  will,  however,  soon  have  their  day — 
and  p>erhaps  their  way.  Feed  grain,  wheat, 
and  cotton  laws  all  expire  after  the  1965 
corps.  What  happens  next  will  be  up  to 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  siipply  management  Is  here. 

The  administration's  passage  of  the  con- 
troversial wheat-cotton  bill  undoubtedly 
comes  close  to  setting  a  new  all-time  high — 
or  low,  depending  on  viewpoint — in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Presidential  power.  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  so  many  Congressmen  voted  for 
a  bill  that  they'd  have  felt  much  more  com- 
fortable being  against. 

The  Johnson-Freeman  success  was  even 
greater  than  the  narrow  211  to  203 — ^margin 
of  victor  would  Indicate.  What  it  fails  to 
show  is  the  number  of  votes,  understood  to 
be  aa  many  aa  half  a  doeen,  which  Jc^naon 
liad  in  "reeerve." 

"Reserve"  votes  are  a  standard  {NXKsedxire 
that  few  Congressmen  are  willing  to  admit 
to.  In  this  ease  it  meant  that  some  six  city 
lawmakers  who.  for  back-home  political  rea- 
sons, preferred  to  vote  against  the  farm  sub- 
sidy bill,  had  pledged  to  give  Johnaon  their 
votea  if  ha  needed  them  to  pass  tha  meaaura. 

Had  Johnaon  "called"  aU  of  tha  votea 
which  were  oommitted  on  thla  basis,  tbe  farm 
blU  would  have  been  paased  by  a  margin  of 
20  votes. 


Address  of  Basil  L  WUteaer,  of  North 
Carofiaa,  Before  the  Institmte  for  Rapid 
Traasit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMILUN 

or  soxrrB  casolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  inserting  a  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  my  colleague,  Basil 
Whitkneh.  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  pro- 
posed rapid  transit  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  Whitcnes  is  well  versed  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  each  Member  of  the 
House  interested  in  transportation  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  take  time  to  read 
Mr.  Whitener's  address. 

The  address  follows: 
ADDBXsa  or  Basn,  L>.  WBrrxNxa,  or  Noam  Cak- 

ouxA,  MgMwxs   or  Cotraasss,  Bxroax  thx 

Institotx  fob  Rapid  Transtt.  Thixd  Akitdai. 

Mxrmra,  MAvrujwxa  Horn,,  WASHiNoroif, 

DC,  Thussdat.  Mat  14,  1964,  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  McCarter,  members  of  the  Institute  for 
Rapid  Transit,  and  distinguished  guests,  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Institute 
for  Inviting  me  here  today  to  talk  with  you 
about  rapid  transit  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  Is  a  subject  In  which  I  am  much  Interested, 
and  I  know  that  you  are,  too.  And  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  our  Nation  for 
our  people  care  about  the  future  of  their 
National  Capital  and  rapid  transit  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  that  future. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  trans- 
portation. In  my  experience,  Congreesmoi 
who  try  to  be  as  expert  as  the  experts  In- 
variably get  Into  hot  water.  The  only  worse 
thing  a  Congressman  can  do  Is  to  assvime 
that  the  experts  are  alwajrs  right. 

So  that  I  see  the  problem  not  from  the 
motmtalntop— that  high  position  is  reserved 
for  the  exi>ert8 — but  from  the  down-to-earth 
vantage  point  of  a  person  who  Is  a  citizen 
and  who,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  has  helped 
lead  the  effort  to  build  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

First  and  foremost  I  am  a  citizen — like 
the  rest  of  you — who  takes  pride  in  his  coun- 
try's Capital.  Over  15  million  of  our  citizens 
visit  the  Capital  every  year.  They  see  the 
city  as  an  Important  part  of  their  national 
heritage.  They  want  It  to  l>e  a  city  of  beauty 
and  dignity  representative  of  our  great  na- 
tional aspirations.  Few  who  come  leave  dis- 
appointed, but  many  leave  with  the  feeling 
that  there  is  much  to  l>e  done  that  is  not 
being  done.  Some  of  my  own  constituents 
have  remarked  to  me  about  the  things  that 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  city.  In- 
cluding traffic  congestion,  and  several  of  them 
have  remarked  that  they  And  It  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  the  city  doesn't  liave  a  sub- 
way. 

I  must  say  that  I.  too.  find  It  strange  that 
the  capital  city  of  every  major  Eiut>pean 
country  has  a  subway  system  while  ours  does 
not.  And  I  wonder  how  we  can  talk  alx>ut 
being  far  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor  when  Mr>'  v  has  one  of  the 
finest  subway  ayste-  t  world  while  we 

are  sUU  talking  abou  ^g  one  for  Wash- 

ington. 

The  second  vantage  point  from  which  I 
view  rapid  transit  in  the  Nation's  Capital  U 
that  of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  Ko.  8  of  the  House 


Committee  on  the  District  af  Ooluaabia,  tba 
subooaunlttee  to  which  the  propoaad  Na- 
tional Capital  rapid  transit  leglalatloa  haa 
t>een  referred. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  did  not  bagtn 
as  an  advocate  of  rapid  transit  or  of  any 
particular  form  of  transportation  in  Waali- 
ington.  Before  I  had  seen  the  propoaals  of 
the  National  Capital  Tranapertatlan  Agency. 
I  was  aware  of  the  work  the  agency  was  do- 
ing, but  I  had  no  preconceived  notions  as  to 
what  the  right  answers  ware.  Like  most  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  a  part-time  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  knew  first- 
hand that  the  city's  streets  and  highways 
were  very  congested  and  that  this  congestion 
was  mounting.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
new  highways  would  be  needed.  But  past 
experience  Indicated  that  highways  alone 
would  not  do  the  Job  and  that.  In  addition 
to  the  highway  program,  some  new  form  of 
transportation  would  have  to  t}e  provided. 
And  commonsense  suggested  that  Inasmuch 
as  the  streets  and  highways  were  going  to 
be  overcrowded  some  way  would  have  to  be 
found  to  move  people  in  large  numbers  on 
an  exclusive  right-of-way  free  from  traffic 
and  luiderground  in  the  central  area. 

That,  in  a  very  general  way,  was  how  I 
saw  the  problem  before  I  really  got  into  it. 
And  so,  when  the  late  President  Kennedy 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  tlve  report  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency,  to- 
gether with  a  bill  that  would  authorise  the 
construction  of  an  $800  million  rapid  transit 
system  for  the  Nation's  OapitaL  my  mind  waa 
stUl  not  made  up  as  to  what  ihould  be  dona. 

Our  committee  then  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  propoaed  legislation.  We  heard 
from  every  interested  Federal  agency,  from 
the  local  Jurisdictions  of  the  region,  and 
from  many,  many  citizens'  groups.  Thoae 
hearings  served  to  clarify  the  issues  in  my 
own  mind,  and  It  was  then  that  I  became 
convinced  of  the  need  for  a  rapid  transit 
system  In  Washington. 

First,  I  had  never  seen  as  much  public 
support  for  a  program  affecting  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  the  support  that  was  demon- 
strated for  the  proposed  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. 

Second,  the  only  gfoups  to  testify  in  op- 
position to  the  program  were  the  local  bua 
companies.  I  never  have  entirely  under- 
stood the  reasons  for  that  opposition.  I 
have  an  Interest  in  three  local  bus  com- 
panies back  home  in  North  Carolina,  and  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  bus  operations.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  bua  operations  in 
a  congested  downtown  area  are  very  slow 
and  are.  therefore,  very  costly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  rapid  transit  would  have  the  virtue 
of  relieving  the  bus  companies  of  their  ob- 
ligations to  provide  some  of  these  high-coat 
services  and  would  not  be  InJxirloviB  to  the 
bus  companies. 

The  third  Impression  I  had  of  the  hear- 
ings was  that  the  evidence  and  the  facts 
that  were  submitted  to  the  conunlttee 
showed  that  the  proposed  $800  million  rapid 
transit  system  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  very  good  system  and  that  the 
time  had  come— if  it  wasnt  already  over- 
due— to  begin  building  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem in  Washington. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  a  long 
recitation  of  theee  facta,  but  a  few  are  of 
Interest.  While  the  city's  streeta  and  high- 
ways are  already  }ammed,  there  will  be  an 
estimated  48-percent  lncre«ue  In  morning 
rush  hour  trips  to  and  through  downtown 
Washington  between  now  and  1060.  If  aU 
of  these  trips  are  made  by  auto — and  it  looks 
as  if  that  will  be  the  case  If  we  do  not 
Improve  puUic  transp<»tatlon — there  will  be 
three  additional  autos  on  our  downtown 
streeta  and  highways  for  every  four  autoa 
congesting  these  facilities  today. 
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Washington.  To  tftie  contrary.  I  believe  there 
is  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  such  a 
system.  Many  of  those  wbo  voted  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  oommlttee  have  since  assured 
me  that  they  believe  such  a  system  la  needed 
and  that  Congrea  must  assist  in  its  crea- 
tlc»i.  By  and  large  their  problem  with  the 
bUl  as  reported  appears  to  have  been  with  the 
financing  formula  which,  many  felt,  placed 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  too  little  on  the  District  of  Oolimi- 
bla.  That  is  certainly  a  problem  that  can 
be  solved,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  revised 
formula,  one  that  my  colleagues  will  consider 
nure  equitable,  can  be  de\reloped  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Far  from  being  deterred.  I  am  conTinced 
that  rapid  transit  In  the  National  Capital 
must  become  a  reality  smd  that  Congress 
should  do  Its  share  In  making  this  possible. 
I  have  not  changed  my  belief  that  the  $400 
million  system  would  provide  a  solid  and 
economically  feasible  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem In  the  NaUon's  Capital.  Authorization 
of  such  a  system  would  not  commit  the  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  more  tn  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  system  could  be  expanded 
at  a  later  date.  If  this  proves  desirable. 

The  estimates  are  that  the  system  will  car- 
ry upward  of  60.000  people  in  the  morning 
peak  hour  Into  and  through  the  downtown 
area.  And  If  we  do  no  more  than  carry  into 
the  city  on  rapid  transit  50.000  people  who 
are  today  clogging  the  streets,  we  will  have 
accomplished  a  good  deal  to  ease  congestion 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  will  have  done 
much  to  preeerve  and  enhance  the  api>ear- 
ance  of  the  dty.  We  will  have  done  much 
to  make  life  more  pleasant  for  those  who 
live  In  the  dty  and  for  the  many  millions 
who  come  to  the  city  every  year. 

I  am  confident  that  theee  things  will  ulti- 
mately be  done.  It  Is  true  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  Ls  often  slow,  and  we  all  know 
how  irritating  at  times  that  slowness  can  be. 
But  the  great  thing  about  our  democracy  Is 
that  by  providing  a  means  whereby  the  peo- 
ple govern  themselves  It  ensures  that  public 
needs  are  met. 

A  great  National  Capital  is  one  of  this 
covmtry's  needs.  We  cannot  meet  that  need 
unless  we  solve  the  city's  transportation 
problems,  and  a  rapid  transit  system  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  essential  part  of  that  solu- 
tion. And  since  I  believe  that  we  will  do 
What  must  be  done — as  this  country  always 
has  In  the  past — I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem In  Washington. 
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The  Feiicral  Reterve  to  the  Rescoc 


respond  so  eagerly  nor  with  such  agility 
In  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Testimony  given  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Rnance  Indicates  that  the  Fed 
has  frequently  failed  to  matnt4i1n  an  ade- 
quate money  supply.  As  a  result,  the 
economy  has  been  allowed  to  founder  on 
the  rocks  of  recession  with  underem- 
ployment of  plant  and  equipment  and 
imderemployment  of  people. 

The   article  which   I4>peared  in   the 
Journal  of  Commerce  follows: 
U.S.  Sscoarrr  Btttimg  Hikkd  bt  Fed  Banks 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  this  week  pur- 
chased $1,080  1"""""  of  Government  securi- 
ties, an  unusually  large  weekly  acquisition, 
which  pushed  the  System's  total  holdings 
of  Government  Issues  to  a  new  all-time  rec- 
ord of  $34,238  million. 

The  prlndpal  reason  for  the  large  opera- 
tion in  Government  securities  was  to  provide 
banks  with  additional  reserves  In  the  face 
of  a  rise  of  $180  million  In  currency  in  cir- 
culation plus  a  decrease  of  $450  million  In 
currency  and  coin  held  In  bank  vaults.  Re- 
quired reserves  of  banks  went  up  $323  mil- 
lion. United  States  Treasury  deposits  were 
$167  million  lower. 

xisz  IN  xxskavzs 

The  massive  Government  security  pur- 
chases brought  about  a  sharp  rise  In  bank 
free  reserves  as  of  Wednesday  night  to  $461 
million,  compared  with  only  $78  million  a 
week  earlier.  Dally  average  reserves,  how- 
ever declined  to  $137  million  from  $131  mU- 
llon  a  week  earlier.  Free  reserves  are  what 
banks  have  for  new  loans  and  Investments. 

On  the  tntematlonal  front  foreign  banks 
and  govemirents  again  made  a  pxu-ely  nomi- 
nal addition  of  $7  million  to  their  holdings 
of  U.S.  dollars.  U.S.  gcrfd  stocks  were  un- 
changed for  the  13th  consecutive  week  at 
$15,463  million. 

Business  loans  at  New  York  banks  Im- 
proved by  $33  million  this  week  In  contrast 
with  a  decline  of  $90  million  for  the  simi- 
lar period  of  1963.  At  Chicago,  bank  busi- 
ness loans  were  up  $4  million  compared  with 
a  rise  of  $15  million  In  the  like  period  of 
last  year. 

There  was  a  big  shift  of  private  deposits 
into  Government  depoelts  at  all  commercial 
banks  as  a  result  of  the  collection  of  April 
15  tax  checks. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fi- 
nancial press  of  May  8  carried  the  news 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market 
Committee  had  Just  injected  over  $1  bil- 
lion into  the  commercial  banking  system 
by  purchasing  that  amount  in  Oovem- 
ment  securities. 

This  purchase  was  intended  to  relieve 
a  temporary  decline  in  commercial  bank 
reserves  due  to  larger  public  demands 
for  cash. 

The  Fed  is  mighty  quick  to  Jump 
to  the  assistance  of  banks  by  making 
some  such  technical  adjustment  as  this. 
And  I  think  they  should.  But  what  la 
diseooraging  is  that  the  Fed  does  not 


Norwegian  lodependeDce  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NXW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
opportune  time  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  May  17  is  Norwegian  Independence 
Day.  In  1814  Norway  Joined  the  many 
other  revolutionary  nations  of  that  time 
and  declared  Its  Independence  from  a 
union  with  Denmark.  The  Norwegian 
people  bftd  made  their  feelings  known, 
and  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  demo- 
cratic Norway  which  Is  today  Amer- 
ica's aloM  friend  and  ally  in  the  North 
Atlantl*  Treaty  Organization. 

May  17,  1U4,  was  one  of  the  highest 
moments  in  Norwegian  history.  It 
brought  together  many  of  Norway's 
greatest  historical   figures.     They  en- 
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couraged  a  new  national  consciousness. 
And  In  the  Constitution  they  wrote,  the 
democratic  practices  and  aspirations  of 
Norwegians  were  put  into  words. 

Since  1814  the  history  of  United 
States -Norwegian  relations  has  been  one 
of  closest,  most  cordial  cooperation. 
Not  long  ago  large  numbers  of  Nor- 
wegians came  to  America  to  live.  Here 
they  have  proved  themselves  welcome 
and  capable  citizens.  It  was  easy  for 
them  to  feel  at  home,  for  they  were  after 
all  from  a  free  country. 

When  Norway  fell  before  the  dreadful 
Nazi  onslaught  in  1940  many  Americans 
were  extremely  saddened  until  Norway 
again  Joined  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Through  many  years  of  uncertainty 
and  tribulation  the  memory  of  May  17, 
1814,  has  steadily  inspired  Norway. 
Norwegians  know  that  the  peace  and 
rapid  progress  of  recent  years  can  be 
traced  directly  to  their  declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
1814.  We  as  Americans  Join  our  friends 
in  Norway  in  pay  homage  to  the  cour- 
ageous national  leaders  of  1814.  We 
hope  for  many  more  years  of  Norwegian 
progress  under  Independence. 
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often  unable  to  sell  houses  for  enough  to 
cover  the  mortgage.  That's  why  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  asked  to  step  In  more  often,  and 
that's  why  its  average  loss  per  house  Is  ris- 
ing.   Both  trends  should  have  been  foreseen. 

StatlsUoB  show.  In  addition,  that  the  rate 
of  defaults  on  VA  loaiu  Is  twice  what  It 
Is  on  conventional  loans,  and  that  the  record 
on  FHA  loans  Is  worse  stUl.  Undel-  the  cir- 
cumstance, a  sensible  government  woiUd  try 
to  tighten  up  on  Its  loans  and  thiis  save  em- 
barrassment for  the  veterans  as  well  as  Itself. 

But  Is  this  being  done?  Not  at  all.  Only 
recenUy,  as  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  program 
to  stimulate  housing,  the  Senate  was  per- 
suaded to  make  VA  loans  even  easier  than 
they  are.  It  voted  to  extend  the  maximum 
repayment  term  to  35  years. 

Here  It  Is  11  years  since  the  last  veteran 
became  eligible  for  these  loans  and  the 
Government  la  still  losing  money  on  them 
and  taking  steps  to  assiu-e  that  It  will  lose 
even  more.  A  private  bank  In  such  a  fix 
would  promptly  be  dosed.  But,  as  an  FHA 
spokesman  said  not  long  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  In  business  to  lose  money. 


The  Nonsense  of  Boreancracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  AliOESl.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  non- 
sense the  bureaucrats  make.  A  striking 
example  of  how  fooUsh  bureaucratic  de- 
cisions can  be  Is  c<mtained  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  May  19.  1964,  "Bad  Guesswork": 
Bab  Ouxsswobx 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $60  million  to 
ball  the  Veterans'  Administration  out  ot 
troubles  resulting  from  guaranteeing  too 
many  sour  housing  loans. 

The  VA  maintains  a  revolving  fund  through 
which  It  guarantees  home  and  business  loans 
made  by  private  lenders  on  easy  terms  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  When  a  borrower  defaults  on  such  a 
loan,  and  when  neither  he  nor  the  lender 
can  sell  the  property  for  enough  to  cover  the 
mortgage,  the  VA  is  caUed  upon  to  take  It 
over,  pay  off  the  lender,  and  try  to  get  what 
It  can  f CB-  the  property.  It  has  thus,  In  effect 
a  guaranteed  loss  which,  with  VA  loans.  Is 
now  running  about  $1,778  on  each  boose 

When  the  1904  budget  was  drawn  up  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  VA  expected  to  have  to 
buy  ao.S36  properties  and  to  q>end  $300  mil- 
Uon  In  the  process.  It  now  appears,  accord- 
ing to  Administrate  John  8.  Oleason.  Jr 
that  the  VA  will  have  to  buy  34,000  properties 
and  will  have  to  pay  out  $360  million — a  mis- 
calculation of  30  percent.  Ifeanwhlle.  lU 
sales  of  houses  thus  acquired  are  showing  no 
signs  of  improvsment. 

'"■•closuree  have  been  rising  throughout 
the  housing  Industry  for  several  years;  the 
VA-a  budget  esttmate  was  thus  not  only  off 
30  peroent.  but  was  fooUshly  optimistic  as 
weU.  Foreclosures  ars  IncMslng  beoaosa 
the  value  of  bouses  U  not  rating  m  fast  aa 
tt  was,  and  In  many  instances  Is  falling. 
Tnarefore,  owners  and  mortgage  holders  are 


Remarks  of  Perry  I.  Prentice  Before  the 
Western  Fore$t  Inda$tries  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CALIrOKNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr. -ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  a  controversy  has  been  raging 
for  scmie  months  now  over  the  new  pro- 
posed lumber  size  standard.  As  is  the 
case  In  any  cmitroversy,  there  are  two 
slxies  to  this  question,  r^resented  by 
those  who  favor  the  proposed  standard 
and  those  who  oppose  it. 

Additionally,  however,  there  Is  an- 
other area  of  disagreement  In  this  mat- 
ter, which  is  procedural  rather  than  sub- 
stantive. Many  pnH>onents  of  the  new 
standard  feel  that  It  should  be  official- 
ly accepted  without  further  delay  or 
discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  many- 
Including  some  who.  like  myself,  have 
no  technical  knowledge  upon  which  to 
base  a  firm  oplnicm  for  or  against  the 
proposed  ^andard— f eel  strongly  that  it 
is  Imperative  that  all  of  the  facts  on 
both  sides  be  lHx>ug:ht  out  before  a  de- 
cision Is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

To  this  end.  my  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
tribution of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
matter  in  the  near  future  to  afford  both 
sides  an  open  forum  to  present  their 
arguments. 

On  April  26  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
to  address  the  aimual  convention  of  the 
Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
one  of  the  principal  organizations  op- 
posing the  proposed  change.  At  that 
time,  I  was  prtvUeted  to  hear  an  elo- 
quent exposition  of  the  case  for  change 
delivered  by  Mr.  Perry  L  Prentice,  vice 
president  of  Time,  Inc..  and  the  former 
editor  of  House  ft  Home  magaaHnfi 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  procedural 
point  of  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Prentice, 
who  sees  no  need  for  further  Hi«/^|if^tffn 
or  exposition  of  the  facts,  I  nonetheless 


wish  to  call  to  the  attrition  of  my  col- 
leagues this  forceful  presentation  of  the 
case  for  immediate  adoption  of  the  new 
size  standard. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Prentice's  remailcs  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro: 

P.  L  PasNTics,  Vies  PaismsNT,  Tncx,  Ikc, 
Spzbch  Bzpobx  TTBt  WxsTxaN  FoassT  Iw- 
Dusrans     Association.     Sak     FaANcnco 
Calif.,  Apsil  35,  1964 

First  I  want  to  thank  Joe  McCracken  for 
giving  me  a  safe  conduct  pass  to  get  out  of 
San  Francisco  alive  after  I  finish  my  talk 
to  you  here  this  morning. 

I  came  here  under  a  fiag  of  truce,  I  came 
to  talk  i>eace,  I  came  to  snuAe  the  peace 
pipe  with  you.  And  I  came  to  aarure  yoa 
that  I  am  still  your  friend  even  though  you 
and  I  dont  always  quite  seem  to  agree  on 
technical  questions. 

Some  of  you  may  think  I  came  here  to 
argue  with  you  about  dry  lumber  sloes,  but 
let  me  assure  you  right  away  quick  that 
nothing  could  possibly  be  further  from  my 
purpose.  I  may  not  have  sense  enough  to 
keep  out  of  this  lion's  den.  but  1  certainly 
know  It  never  does  any  good  to  argue  with 
anybody  about  anything,  and  least  of  all 
would  It  make  sense  for  me  to  start  a  scien- 
tific argument  with  the  lions  into  whose 
den  I've  drc^ped. 

I  didn't  fly  3,671  miles  to  waste  my  time 
and  your  time  arguing  with  you  about  lum- 
ber sizes.  Believe  It  or  not.  I  came  here  for 
Just  one  purpose— to  see  If  I  can't  teU  you 
a  few  things  yon  don't  seem  to  reallae.  in 
the  hope  that  by  helping  you  open  your 
eyee  to  these  things  I  can  help  aU  of  you 
make  a  lot  more  money  than  you  oottfd 
otherwise  make  or  lose  a  lot  lees  money  than 
you  would  otherwise  lose. 

Fm  sure  a  psychoanalyst  coxild  have  a  flne 
time  trsrlng  to  make  sense  out  of  why  I  a^ve 
to  fly  3,671  miles  to  San  Francisco  last  atgnt 
and  another  3,671  miles  back  hcoM  t^  af- 
ternoon Just  to  talke  to  you  for  30  mtnwsoa 
this  morning,  for  It  oouldnt  make  le«  dif- 
ference to  me  personally  whether  the  dry 
Imnber  standards  stays  1  %  inches  or  chances 
to  IVi  inches. 

I  guess  I'm  here  out  of  pure  cuMednass. 
because  It  seemed  to  me  high  time  some  com- 
pletely disinterested  party  stood  up  and  told 
you  some  of  the  facts  of  oampetitive  life  In 
today's  homebulldlng  market,  and  that  some- 
body might  as  weU  be  ma.  SpectflcaUy.  it's 
high  time  some  completely  disinterested 
party  stood  up  and  told  you  how  the  vast 
majority  In  the  industry  that  buys  your 
product  feels  about  this  wet  versus  dry  foo- 
fsjmw  and  why  your  future  sales  to  the  In- 
dustry that  buys  your  product  will  be  a  lot 
bigger  If  more  acc\irate  grading  *n>t  Btand=~ 
ards  make  It  possible  to  use  our  product  more 
eoonomlcaUy.  And  perliapa  some  one  should 
r^nlnd  you  that  wood  no  longer  has  a  near- 
monopoly  of  the  housing  market;  at  least  five 
other  Industries  are  out  to  take  a  bigger  and 
bigger  share  of  thla  market  away  from  lum- 
ber. 

Year  after  year  theee  other  Industries  tiave 
been  horning  In  on  a  bigger  cut  erf  the  mar- 
ket that  used  to  be  all  yoxirs,  and  year  after 
year  you  are  going  to  lose  more  of  the  market 
unless  and  imtll  the  whole  lumber  tndiis- 
try— green  producers  and  dry  producers 
alike — adjusts  your  standards  and  adjusts 
your  grading  so  the  h<Hnebulldlng  Industry 
can  take  full  engineering  advantage  of  all 
the  quaUtles  and  all  the  economies  wood  can 
offer.  And  this  falloff  in  the  sale  of  forest 
products  for  homebulldlng  would  have  been 
bigger  BtlU  were  It  not  for  the  fine  promo- 
tion some  of  the  other  produces  have  been 
spending  so  much  money  to  buy. 

Now  fliyt  let  me  assure  you  I  know  you've 
had  a  lot  of  problems  and  a  lot  of  trouble*, 
and  let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  my  deep 
sympathy  about  theee  troubles  and  problems. 
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bigger  share  of 
to  be  all  yours. 

An  this  Is  toug^, 
pathy  In.  your 
xvspset  and 
borne  up  under 
so  many  other 
kuslneas.    In  th« 
more  spedflcally 
from  the  pc<9le 
best  friends  and 
fight,  I  think  It 
ful  that  so  many 
and  I'm  dellght<^ 
are  still  able  to 


aid 


en<ugh 


lnt4  rest 


youv 
diwn 
t.  om 


new 
evtn 


oily 


thliik 


hird 


resawng 


ui  graded 


trovd)  es, 
f  ght 
aid 
pass  at  Thermop  ^lae 
mln  >rlty 


idd 
wstched 


.Brlgads— 


Next,  having 
with  your 
on  the  terrific 
since  Leonldas 

at 
so  small  a 
soeh  orerwhelmfcg 
put  yxp  has  beei  t 
I'm  tempted  to 
said  irtien  he 
the  Light 
no  way  to  win  a 

More  partlcul4rly 
the  great  selling 
so  many 
ers  are  such  Xmt 
all  go  broke  unli 
bandiei4>ped  by 
ting  8  percent 
than  you  put 
requires  Itunber 
Bttffer  and  12 
you  ssll  In  the 
suffer  and  13 
any  sense  for  It 

QtaOmamx,  I 


nore 
lito 
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,  that  In  Douglas  County 

60  of  the   1,300   small 

were  operating  at  a  iwoflt 

since  been  squeezed  out 

that  must  have  been  some 

you've  lost  most   of   the 

Tor    green   lumber   because 

political    allies    In    the 

charge  you  so  much  more 

output  east  In  American 

only  way  you  can  o(»npete 

l^aports  Is  to  cut  your  price 

to    cover    the    higher 

know    that    the    Oovem- 

rate   policy  Is  forcing 

owners  who  used  to  be  big 

to  cut  nK>re  of  their  own 

their  loans  Instead  of 

you.    I  know  that  you 

hard  for  cut  prices  by 

allies,  the  California  b\illd- 

the   biggest  market  for 

though  I  think  they  \ise 

per  house  than'the  buUd- 

except  Florida — California 

reason  for  lining  up  on 

green  versus  dry  argument 

you  green  producers  are 

I  know  that  in  your  big 

you  are  also  being  squeezed 

by   l\unber    dealers   so 

don't  want  to  pay  you  for 

1  hey  think  they  can  save  a 

boards  out  of  framing 

dealers  so  tough  they  like 

tfigraded  and  then  pocket  a 

from  resorting  the  lumber 

locally.    Not  Just  In 

every  market  I  know  It  is 

sell  what  you  make  on  the 

that  what  you  are  selling 

what  the  customer  can  get 

ilse. 

mow  that  like  all  the  other 

<xc    dry.    big    or 

rielng  squeezed  by  the  com- 

I  nd  better  engineered  mate- 

been   taking   a   bigger   and 

housing  dollar  that  used 


l^roducers — green 


tie 


adm  ration  : 
Ibe 
gr  >en 


and  you  have  all  my  sym- 

th>nbles.    You  also  have  my 

for  the  way  you  have 

adversities  that  have  put 

lumber  producers  out  of 

face  of  such  a  squeeze,  and 

in  the  face  of  such  a  squeeze 

you  seem  to  consider  yoxir 

allies  in  the  green  vs  dry 

I  nothing  less  thtm  wonder- 

of  you  are  still  going  strong, 

to  hear  that  some  of  you 

'  my  Cadillacs. 

4Hnred  you  of  my  sympathy 

let  me  congratulate  you 

you  have  put  up.    Not 

his  300  Spartans  held  the 

against  100,000  foes  has 

held  the  Une  against 

numbers.    The  fight  you 

magnificent — even  though 

what  the  French  general 

the  suicidal  charge  of 

It's  magnificent,  but  It's 


I  congratulate  you  on 
Job  you  had  to  do  to  make 
IS  believe  you  green  produc- 
buslnessman  tliat  yoa  will 
•s  you  can  keep  dry  lumber 
standard  that  calls  for  put- 
lumber  Into  a  dry  piece 
a  green  piece  and  then 
dressed  dry  to  be  10  percent 
stronger  than  the  green 
<tiiwfMtf>n« — 10  percent 
stronger  than  It  makes 
to  be. 


peioent 


pe'oent 


think  you're  a  lot  smarter 


and  a  lot  more  capable  than  you  seem  willing 
to  admit.  I'm  mighty  impressed  by  your 
demonstrated  ability  to  survive  a  lot  ol  trou- 
bles, and  it's  just  plain  preposteroiis  to  say 
and  still  more  preposterous  to  believe  that 
you  11  all  go  busted  if  you  lose  the  umbrella  of 
a  technically  indefensible  Ivunber  standard 
that  has  been  making  bomebuilders  and 
home  buyers  pay  $100  million  a  year  too 
much  to  get  the  advantages  of  dry  lumber. 

And  now,  most  particularly,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success  In  actually 
making  Congressman  Roosevzlt  believe  you 
havens  been  given  a  chance  to  register 
your  objections  when  the  truth  Is  that  the 
American  Luml>er  Standards  Committee  de- 
layed its  decision  nearly  a  year  to  give  full 
consideration  to  your  arguments,  that  every 
trade  association  in  the  iximber  industry  has 
been  deluged  by  your  protests,  that  at  your 
insistence  even  the  technical  decisions  of  the 
Government's  own  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory liave  been  submitted  to  a  recheck  by  a 
university  of  your  choice  in  your  own  local 
area  and,  in  brief,  you  have  come  so  near 
deafening  all  of  us  with  your  outcries  that 
most  of  us  have  had  to  buy  earplugs  so  we 
could  hear  ourselves  think. 

Just  because  almost  nobody  who  under- 
stands the  problem  agrees  with  you  doesn't 
mean  that  nobody  has  heard  you,  and  you 
must  have  done  a  great  selling  job  on  Con- 
gressman Roosevelt  to  make  him  believe, 
while  you  were  deafening  everybody  else 
with  your  protests,  that  In  fact  you  hadn't 
been  given  a  chance  to  open  your  mouths. 

For  this  piece  of  supersalesmanshlp  I  do 
indeed  congratulate  you. 

So  now  you  have  the  ass\irance  of  both 
my  sympathy  and  my  congratulations. 

But,  you  can't  eat  sympathy  and  can't 
ca^  congratulations,  so  now  I  bring  you  a 
third  peace  offering — a  peace  oCTering  that 
should  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  you. 

I  bring  you  news  that  you  can't  afford  not 
to  act  on  fast. 

I  bring  you  news  that  the  war  over, 
whether  the  standard  for  dry  Ivunber  stays 
1  %  Inches  or  is  changed  to  1  ^  inches — that 
war  is  all  over  and  there  is  no  use  doing 
any  more  fighting.  While  you've  been  doing 
a  great  Job  on  the  political  front  intimidat- 
ing FHA  and  intimidating  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  stirring  up  Congressman 
RoosKVKLT  and  his  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, the  dry  forces  have  Just  bypassed  you 
the  way  MacArthur  bypassed  the  100,000 
Japs  who  were  all  set  to  stop  him  at  Wewack. 
As  some  of  you  may  recall,  MacArthur  Just 
sailed  past  the  Japs  who  were  waiting  for 
him  at  Wewack  and  landed  way  behind  them 
»t  HoUandla.  and  after  that  time  the  100,000 
Jap  soldiers  bypassed  at  Wewack  nearly 
starved  to  death.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way,  while  you've  been  putting  up  such  a 
big  fight  In  FHA  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  dry  lumber  manufacturers  have 
Just  bypassed  you  by  switching  to  1 14  inches 
dry  as  a  nonstandard  size. 

Whether  you  win  or  not  In  yoiar  fight  to 
keep  1%  Inches  the  standard,  the  plain  fact 
Is  that  by  next  year  hsudly  anybody  will  be 
making  \%  inches  dry,  nobody  next  year 
will  be  buying  1^  Inches  dry  when  every- 
body will  be  able  to  buy  1>4  inches  dry 
cheaper. 

So  that's  that;  1%  Inches  dry  is  a  thing 
of  the  iwst,  whether  or  not  the  standard 
stays  1%  Inches  dry  at  not.  All  the  codes 
will  accept  1  ^  Inches  dry  for  the  same  spans 
as  \%  Inches  green,  because  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  has  supplied  the  tech- 
nical data  needed  to  Justify  that  acceptance. 
Many  FHA  local  offices  are  already  passing 
lyif  inches  dry  even  If  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner in  Washington  is  not;  and  the  plain 
truth  Is  that  there  is  no  legal  way  FHA  can 
stop  the  use  of  IV^  Inches  dry  Iximber  in 
FHA  houses,  because  right  now  the  present 
lumber  standard  recognises  the  use  of  non- 


standard sizes  when  plainly  so  marked. 
And  the  VA.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  whose 
members  finance  three  times  as  many  new 
homes  as  FHA — in  fact,  they  finance  more 
than  half  the  houses  in  which  green  lumber 
has  up  to  now  been  used — has  not  only 
accepted  I14  Inches  dry;  it  has  advised  all 
its  members  in  writing  to  recommend  the 
use  of  1>^  inches  dry  to  all  the  builders 
whose  houses  they  finance. 

So.  as  I've  now  said  twice  before,  that's 
that:  1%  Inches  dry  is  dead,  and  there's  no 
use  fighting  any  more  alx>ut  it.  The  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  is  to  know  when  to  stop 
fighting,  so  you  might  as  well  call  off  Sen- 
ator Morse  and  Congresswoman  Orexn  and 
Congressman  Roosevelt  this  morning  and 
start  planning  how  you  can  best  adjust  your 
business  to  the  reality  of  1>/^  Inches  dry  and 
stop  worrying  about  the  ghost  of  1%  inches 
dry. 

But  first,  I  think  it  might  be  wise  for 
you  to  give  some  thought  to  what  your 
heroic  fight  to  block  the  new  standard  has 
cost  you. 

If  I  were  in  a  Joking  mood.  I  think  I  might 
be  tempted  to  say  it  reminds  me  of  Roy 
Riegel's  great  Rose  Bowl  run  in  the  wrong 
direction  that  won  the  game  for  the  other 
side,  for  Fm  afraid  you  too  have  been  run- 
ning too  well  in  the  wrong  direction  and  that 
green  lumber  Is  further  behind  than  it  was 
before  you  started  your  run. 

Until  this  foofiuaw  started  hardly  any- 
body except  the  lumber  manufacturers 
themselves  knew  the  difference  between 
green  lumber  and  dry,  and  so  few  people 
cared  that  in  1963  even  the  American  Lum- 
ber Stazxlards  Committee  decided  not  to 
care  either  and  voted  to  let  green  and  dry 
itunber  be  accepted  as  equally  good,  even 
though  the  sdentiflc  fact  Is  that  lumber 
dressed  dry  will  end  up  something  like  10 
peroent  stitfer  and  13  percent  stronger  than 
lumber  dressed  before  It  has  shrunk.  This 
gave  green  luaaber  an  enormous  competitive 
advantage  m  many  markets  because,  as  long 
as  so  few  people  know  the^  difference,  why 
should  anybody  pay  more  t6  buy  his  lumber 
predrled  and  preshrunk? 

Eventiially  and  I  think  Inevitably,  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
began  having  trouble  with  Its  conscience 
atxiut  this  and  decided  that  dry  and  green 
sizes  should  be  "equated,"  whatever  that 
may  mean,  at  a  determined  molst\ire  con- 
tent. This  all  so\inded  so  highbrow  that. 
looking  back.  I  think  you  might  have  been 
smart  to  keep  quiet  and  let  the  equating  go 
through  without  attracting  any  more  atten- 
tion than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Even 
after  the  equating  green  lumber  would  still 
have  been  cheaper,  and  If  you  had  kept 
quiet  so  few  people  would  have  known  or 
cared  about  the  difference  that  I  think  you 
could  have  gone  on  selling  green  lumber  to 
alnKWt  everybody  who  was  buying  green 
lumber  before. 

But  you  dldnt  keep  quiet.  You  started 
a  regular  civil  war.  And  finally  you  got  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  publicize  the 
difference,  not  to  the  old  list  of  3,000  accept- 
ers (only  100  of  whom  bothered  to  answer 
the  last  previous  lumber  standards  ballot), 
but  to  a  new  list  of  some  say  13,000  and  some 
say  30,000  accepters,  and  now,  I  think,  you've 
really  done  it. 

Thousands  of  builders  who  never  cared 
about  green  and  dry  before  now  know  that 
although  green  lumber  is  cheaper  to  buy  it 
may  well  be  more  exi>enslve  to  use,  because 
unless  the  builder  carries  the  greep  lumber 
in  stock  until  It  dries  (Which  Is  expensive) 
or  slows  down  his  construction  operation  to 
let  it  dry>(n  the  frame  (which  Is  still  more 
expensive)  the  green  liimber  will  be  the  No. 
1  cause  of  costly  callbacks  to  correct  nail 
popping  and  fix  plaster  cracks,  and  if  he 
uses  It  green  It  wUl  also  nin  up  his  bill  for 
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carpenter  labor.  Thousands  of  mortgage 
lenders  who  never  knew  that  green  lumber 
meant  moisture  content  Intead  of  color  now 
know  that  houses  framed  with  green  Iximber 
arent  quite  as  good;  thousands  of  appraisers 
now  think  that  houses  framed  with  green 
lumber  should  get  a  lower  appraisal;  and 
today  even  customers  are  beginning  to  get 
wise  and  ask  questions  about  molstiu^  con- 
tent they  never  asked  before. 

I  don't  think  all  this  new  awareness  of 
the  difference  between  green  and  dry  is  going 
to  be  much  help  to  you. 

However,  there's  no  use  wasting  any  more 
time  worrying  about  q}llt  miifc;  what  we 
should  be  taking  counsel  together  about  this 
morning  is  what  the  smart  thing  for  you 
to  do  next  would  be. 

To  that  end.  I'm  going  to  offer  four  sug- 
gestions : 

First.  I'd  caU  off  the  civil  war  right  here 
and  now  before  It  gets  any  more  publicity. 
1%  inches  dry  Imnber  Is  a  dead  issue  new. 
whether  the  American  standard  stays  1% 
Inches  or  changes  to  1^  Inches.  Any  more 
publicity  you  give  the  green-vs-dry  battle 
will  Just  be  bad  for  you. 

Second,  I'd  make  as  long  a  list  as  you  can 
make  of  the  many  uses  for  which  green 
lumber  is  Just  as  good  as  dry  limiber.  and 
when  you  make  your  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  Iiunber  Industry  I'd  Insist  that  one  of 
the  first  articles  of  the  peace  settlement 
should  be  their  promise  to  give  green  lumber 
what  the  radio  people  call  equal  time  and 
to  promote  green  lumber  for  use  where  green 
lumber  beyongs  Just  as  hard  as  they  promote 
dry  lumber  where  dry  lumber  is  worth  its 
higher  cost. 

Third,  I  would  repeat  to  you  the  best  of 
all  political  advice — "if  you  can't  beat  'em. 
Join  "em."  I'm  pretty  sure  that  in  the  next 
few  years  the  market  for  dry  Ixmiber  will  grow 
faster  than  the  market  for  green  lumber,  so 
it  should  be  smart  for  as  many  of  you  as 
possible  to  get  over  into  the  dry  Itmiber  mar- 
ket and  put  in  drying  equipment  yourselves. 
I'm  told  that  drying  equipment  for  three 
carloads  a  day  can  cost  as  little  as  geo.OOO. 
and  I  cant  think  of  a  better  Investment  you 
could  nuike. 

And.  finally.  I  would  urge  you  Just  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can  to  close  ranks  with 
the  rest  of  the  Ivunber  Industry  to  fight  the 
battle  of  wood — dry  wood  and  green  wood 
together — against  the  new  industries  that 
now  challenging  wood's  age-old  eminence  as 
the  one  best  mat«-ial  for  homebulldlng. 

Twenty  years  ago  wood  had  a  near  monop- 
oly of  the  housing  market.  In  fact,  30  years 
ago  it  could  almost  be  said  that  the  home- 
building  Industry  was  really  a  part  of  the 
lumber  industry,  or  perhaps  you  might  have 
called  it  the  construotlon  division  of  the 
lumber    Industry. 

Today,  that  monopoly  is  gone.  Wood  is 
being  challenged  for  almost  every  use  in 
homebulldlng — challenged  by  steel,  chal- 
lenged by  aluminiun,  challenged  by  glass, 
challenged  by  plastics,  challenged  by  con- 
crete. All  these  industries  are  challenging 
wood  with  materials  that  are  more  precisely 
engineered,  so  whatever  is  good  in  them  can 
be   utilized  more  efficiently. 

So  the  one  best  way  tot  everybody  In  the 
lumber  industry  to  make  more  sales  and 
make  more  profits  is  to  work  together  to 
make  an  engineered  product  too  and  then 
to  make  every  hcHnebuilder,  every  home 
mortgage  lender,  every  h(Mne  appraiaer,  every 
home  salesman,  and  every  home  buyer  beUeve 
that  wood  Is  the  one  best  material  and  the 
one  most  economical  material  with  which 
to  build  better,  more  salable,  more  llv%ble 
homes. 


A  Confituf  Story:  Musiles  Still  Red, 
wmA  Aiaic^ 


Artkv  Hoppc't  Cohuns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALZFOXMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AUVKS 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
f  rtMn  the  San  Diego  Union  entitled,  "Mis- 
siles Still  Red,  and  Aimed": 

IFrom(  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  7,  1964] 

A  Confusing  Stost — Miaan.ES  Srnj,  Rid,  and 

Aimed 

There  Is  a  peculiar  theory  being  pvished 
these  days  by  the  radical  liberals  in  Wash- 
ington. They  would  have  us  believe  the 
Russian  influence  in  Cuba  actually  is  to  our 
advantage. 

They  say.  in  effect,  the  Russians  are  dis- 
turbed by  Fidel  Castro  and  that  they,  the 
Russians,  want  to  control  any  pushbuttons 
that  might  trigger  nuclear  war  with  the 
United  States. 

Then  came  the  reports  the  Soviet  had 
pulled  out  all  but  second  rate  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  Cuba.  The  story  was  leaked  from 
the  State  Department,  then  denied  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  conflicting  stories  from  two  branches 
of  Government  left  the  American  public  in 
abject  confusion.  The  principal  question 
asked  was  whether  the  Soviet  still  woiild 
support  Cuba  if  the  latter  country  resorted 
to  its  missiles  to  attack  U.S.  reconnaissance 
planes? 

The  Soviet,  although  It  has  worries  about 
Castro,  would  be  ideologically  prone  to  go  to 
his  aid.  Realistically,  the  Soviet  would  wrlto 
Castro  off  as  a  bad  investment  in  the  event 
this  Nation  was  forced  to  take  decisive 
action. 

This  country  must  not  forget  the  Cuban 
crisis  was  fired  by  the  Soviet.  Russian  mis- 
siles on  Cuban  bases  are  not  there  because 
of  Castro's  infiuence  but  because,  through 
Castro,  the  Soviet  had  found  an  easy  way 
of  aiming  its  missiles  at  the  United  States. 

The  fact  remains  that  Castro  has  missiles. 
These  are  missiles  that  were  placed  there  by 
Commimist  Russia.  Whether  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  pulling  the  trigger  are  Russian 
or  Cubans  is  of  no  consequence.  The  trig- 
ger, and  the  missiles,  remain. 

Castro's  Cuba  remains  off  the  very  near 
shores  of  America.  The  proximity  of  the  Is- 
sue cannot  be  denied  by  long-range  blue- 
prints that  Indicate  establishment  of  a  life- 
line between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet. 

We  are  getting  too  intimate,  diplomatically, 
with  the  Russians  in  Cuba.  They  still  have 
missile  bases  there.  The  potential  of  these 
bases  is  a  matter  of  debate.  But  the  strik- 
ing power  exists. 

It  is  easy  to  Ignore  an  enemy  on  the 
threshold  because  he  carries  the  credentials 
of  neighborllness.  This  is  the  effort  being 
made  by  B:hrushchev.  The  radical  liberals 
in  Government  would  pursue  this  policy. 

We  cannot  get  friendly  with  Cuba.  What 
do  we  do?  It  would  be  wise  at  this  point  to 
firmly  restate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  all 
Its  impllcatlona. 

Castro  will  understand  such  strong  lan- 
guage.   And  so  will  Khrushchev. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUFOtMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  politi- 
cal personalities  here  in  Washington  and 
across  the  coimtry  in  California  vary  to 
a  noticeable  degree.  However,  each  fits 
well  into  the  satirical  scene  as  Art  Hoppe 
sees  it. 

Three  recent  columns  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  follow : 
Lrr's  HxAX  It  fob  LJB.J. — Yklf!  Yku«!  Yxlp! 
(By  Arthur  Hc^pe) 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Some 
thought  him  a  compromiser,  a  man  who'd 
back  down  in  a  tight  spot.  But.  no  sir, 
with  unswerving  devotion  to  principle  he 
has  d^ed  pubUc  (pinion  to  do  what  he  be- 
lieves right:  He's  picked  up  that  dog  of  his 
by  the  ears  again. 

This  placing  principle  above  popularity  Is 
undeniably  the  sign  of  true  lecMlershlp.  Ftor 
it's  Mr.  Johnson's  princlide.  as  you  know,  to 
make  dogs  yelp.  Because,  he  says,  a  yelping 
dog  dangling  by  its  ears  U  a  happy  dog. 

Unfortunatoly,  the  first  time  he  dlsidayed 
this  principle  it  did  not  exactly  catch  on  with 
dog  lovers.  Many  envisioned  Mr.  Johnson 
putting  hia  hi^py  dog  to  bed.  On  the 
clothasline.  And  It  was  the  rare  parent  who, 
on  catching  a  small  son  dragging  a  yowling 
puK>y  around  by  the  ears,  cried:  "C»i,  Joy, 
some  day  he  will  grow  up  to  be  Preeident.^' 

Personally,  I  figured  Mr.  Johnson  would 
wilt  under  the  blsst  and  take  the  easy  way 
out.  PerbapB  a  discreet  ad  in  the  classified: 
"Free  to  good  home.  Two  beagles.  Very 
long  ears."  And  thered  be  a  lot  of  pictures 
of  our  President  climbing  ladders  to  put  poor 
little  baby  birds  back  in  their  nests. 

So  imagine  my  stimned  surprise  to  com* 
across  anothw  photo  of  Mr.  Johnson  lifting 
up  his  dog-eared  bea^e  onoe  again.  How  I 
had  misjudged  the  steely  backbone  of  the 
man.  How  Imbued  he  U  with  the  spirit  of 
true  leadership.  How,  then,  did  he  ever  get 
elected  anything  in  the  first  plaoe? 

For,  if  you  ask  me,  true  leaders  seldom  get 
anywhere  in  our  political  system.  Oh.  a 
politician  can  stand  firm  on  principle.  Just 
as  long  as  it's  a  popular  principle.  But  if  he 
hai^>ens  to  believe  in  an  unpopular  princi- 
ple, he's  either  got  to  compromise  or  find 
honest  work. 

Yet  here  was  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  risen 
to  the  very  top  In  pollUcs.  publicly  uphold- 
ing a  clearly  unpopular  prindj^e.  Here  was 
an  iron-willed  leadw  who  spumed  wishy- 
washy  oomiwomlse,  who  grimly  seized  an 
issue  and  yanked  It  up  before  public  view 
despite  the  howls. 

Just  a  minute.  This  time.  I  notice,  the 
dog  dldnt  yelp.  ThU  time,  I  see,  the  dogl 
hind  feet  remained  firmly  on  the  ground. 
Indeed,  the  story  fiatly  says  that  Mr.  John- 
s<m.  unlike  before,  dldnt  exactly  dangle  the 
dog  in  midair  by  the  ears.  But  merely  lifted 
it  up  "Into  a  standing  position."  Or  kind 
of  halfway  up. 

Thank  heavena.  What  a  ma^^iifioent  com- 
promise with  prtnelple.  It  restores  my  faith 
in  our  whole  p(rfltioal  system. 

And  rm  ^ad.  roe  I  happen  to  believe  the 
great  thing  about  our  system  is  tbAt  It  doesnt 
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rib-tlckllng  tee-vee  adventures  of  the  Jay 
family,  starring  or  Elble  Jay,  the  friendliest 
wrangler  ever  to  wrangle  his  way  on  to  the 
front  page.    Daily. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  tonight,  he 
and  his  pretty  wife.  Birdie  Bird,  are  Just 
settling  down  to  sleep. 

Bnon  Bow.  Ton  look  a  mite  tired  tonight, 
Elble. 

Elbix.  Well,  I  don't  mind  confiding  that 
the  very  Impcrtant  affairs  of  state  some- 
times get  a  man  down.  And  today  I  had  a 
terrible  setback. 

Biaoiz  Bnu)  (worriedly).  Another  coup  In 
Vietnam?  More  threats  from  Castro?  Or  is 
that  poverty's  winning  the  war? 

Elbix.  (glinnly).  Worse.  The  afternoon 
paper  used  that  picture  of  me  crowning  Miss 
Greater  East  Tonkers  Prune  Festival.  On 
page  37. 

BnunxBom  (aghast).  No. 

Elbib  (dejectedly).  Tep.  That's  a  36-page 
setback.    A  dog  act  Is  sure  tough  to  follow. 

Bounx  Bnu*.  Well,  you  Just  got  to  try  a 
bit  harder  to  make  news.  Maybe  If  you 
had  a  new  kind  at  press  conference? 

Elbix.  I  reckon  you're  right.  But  they're 
getting  a  bit  hard  to  think  up.  I  thought 
all  through  my  dally  breakfast  press  con- 
ference, my  dally  follow-up  press  conference 
while  shaving  and  my  dally  mld-momlng 
lunch,  and  coffee-break  press  conferences. 
And   I   couldn't  think   up   nary    a   thing. 

BnmiB  Bnu>.  Let's  see.  How  about  a  press 
conference  while  doing  seven  laps  around  the 
bowse? 

Elbix.  Now,  you  know  I've  done  that  a 
doeen  times.  And  the  fatter  reporters  are 
getting  kind  of  petulant. 

BiKDix  Bnto.  Maybe  In  your  car,  then. 
Driving  down  the  road. 

Elbix.  You  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel? 

BiXDix  Bum.  Z  forgot.  Well,  you've  tried 
holding  them  in  your  office,  the  Roee  Garden, 
the  press  office,  the  State  Department  Audi- 
torium, the  lawn.  I  did  like  that  one  you 
had  for  the  reporters  and  their  children  on 
the  lawn  with  pink  lemonade. 

Elbix.  Wasn't  that  a  dllly?  It's  too  bad 
I  had  to  chalk  off  that  next  one  for  re- 
porters and  their  moms.  But  the  orphans 
in  the  press  corps  started  complaining  about 
news  management.  And,  leaping  lizards,  I 
didn't  want  to  be  mean  to  orphans. 

BnuKx  Bud.  Well,  Elble,  don't  you  fret. 
You  know  you  think  better  when  you  relax. 
Maybe  something  will  come  to  you  tomorrow 
when  you're  sktnny  dipping  In  the  pool. 

Elbix  (elatedly).  Skinny  dloplng.  That's 
it.  Talk  about  maxlinxun  exposure.  You 
solved  my  problems. 

Bixoix  BixD.  Tliat'B  fine.  Good  night. 
Bble. 

Elbix.  Good  night.  Birdie  Bird.  And  good 
night.  Merrlman.  Good  night.  Scotty.  And 
all  you  other  fine  newspaper  f^lows.  Hope 
you're  comfy  there  on  the  fioor.  But  dcoi't 
dOKe  off.  Like  I  told  you  at  my  after- 
dinner  press  conference.  I  talk  in  my  sleep. 
And  I  dcm't  want  you  boys  to  miss  a  word. 

Will  Elble  suffer  from  overexposure?  Will 
the  press?  What  next?  Tune  In  again  soon, 
friends.  And  meanwhile,  as  you  mosey  down 
life's  long  trail,  remember  what  Elbie's  ol' 
granddaddy  used  to  say:  "What  is  a  man 
profited  who  gains  the  whole  world?  If  he 
don't  get  good  iff  ess  notices." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  dlversitr  of  views  in  this  country 


on  foreign  aid  and  perhaps  because  not 
enough  is  said  about  it«  actual  accom- 
plishments. In  the  foUowlng  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  a  doctor 
speaks  out  on  the  rteh  rewards  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  pn^ram  through 
helping  to  wipe  out  disease  throughout 
the  world. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Simday.  May  10. 

1064] 
n^.  Aid  and  Hxalth — Piooxam  Has  Rxapkd 

Rick     Rxwakos     nv     Wax     oh     Diskask 

THXOTTOHOirr  Wokld 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ3.) 

Last  week.  Sol  Llnowltz,  chairman  of  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  announced  plans  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  citizens  committee  to  support 
the  UB.  foreign  aid  program.  This  is  an 
encouraging  action,  for  there  Is  probably  no 
aspect  of  our  Government  that  la  as  misun- 
derstood as  our  foreign  aid  program. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1. 
President  Johnson  has  recommended  an  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  •3.4  blUlon.  Of  this,  $3.4 
billion  would  be  for  economic  aid  and  $1 
billion    for    military    assistance. 

Of  the  $2.4  billion  for  economic  aid.  $225 
million  would  be  devoted  to  technical  co- 
operation in  Africa,  the  Near  East,  south 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  $86  million  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Some  of  these  funds  would  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  expats  and  other  tech- 
nicians: to  finance  contracts  with  American 
universities,  private  firms  and  other  institu- 
tions and  to  provide  demonstration  equip- 
ment and  commodities  needed  by  these  ex- 
perts aad  contractors. 

DiviDKMns  nr  hxaltr 

Other  projects  would  Include  the  financing 
of  the  training  of  teachers,  health  workers, 
agriculture  experts  and  other  consultants 
and  the  operation  of  programs  in  Industrial 
development,  public  safety,  public  adminis- 
tration, transportation,  housing,  agriculture, 
and  health. 

There  is  probably  no  aspect  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  which  has  earned  such  rich 
dividends  as  our  activities  in  the  field  of 
health.  As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
testified  last  month  before  a  Bouse  com- 
mittee: 

"The  doctor  with  his  mobile  health  unit, 
the  technician  who  frees  a  village  from, 
measles,  the  agricultural  specialist  and  the 
teacher  are  to  millions  of  peoi>le  in  the  world 
the  symbol  of  America." 

Measles  in  West  Africa,  for  example,  have 
long  been  recognized  as  a  major  cause  of  mor- 
tality. They  are  responsible  for  the  death 
of  about  one  of  every  four  or  five  children. 

This  high  mortality  rate  Is  probably  due  to 
nutritional  deficiencies,  malaria,  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  combined  with  unfavorable 
climate  and  hygenlc  factors. 

MXASLXB  AxxnrrKD 

In  a  6-month  cooperative  project  of  tbe 
Ministry  of  Health.  Upper  Volta,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  731,000  children  in 
Upper  Volta  were  vaccinated  against  measles. 
As  a  result,  the  spread  of  measles  appears  to 
be  stopped  and  thousands  at  lives  have  been 
saved. 

The  program  has  now  been  extended  on  a 
damonstration  basis  to  the  Ivory  Coast.  Da- 
homey, Niger,  Guinea,  Senegal,  and  Mauri- 
tania. The  total  cost  of  the  program,  ex- 
clusive at  the  vaedne,  vrblch  was  contributed, 
was  approximately  14  cents  a  child. 

Health  projects  often  demonstrate  to  the 
people — frequently  for  the  first  time — that 
their  governments  actually  serve  them  rather 
than  exploit  them. 

Today,  for  example,  the  number  of  cases 
of  malaria  throughout  the  world  has  de- 
clined from  860  million  to  less  than  100  mil- 
lion annually. 
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The  economic,  social,  and  political  factors 
of  this  achievement  have  been  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  countries  such  as  India,  Taiwan, 
and  the  PhUlpplnes,  where  mUUons  of  people 
previously  crippled  by  malarU  have  been 
freed  from  this  age-old  problem. 

XTRIOPIAN  HXALTR  CXNTKBS 

In  Ethiopia,  assistance  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  rural  community 
health  program  financed  by  a  local  health 

tax. 

Currently.  60  community  health  centers 
have  been  established  with  personnel  trained 
In  the  Halle  Selassie  I  Public  Health  College 
and  Training  Center  in  Gondar. 

Through  the  community  organization, 
which  must  be  created  before  these  health 
units  win  serve  a  commxinlty,  an  institution 
is  created  that  results  In  a  self-generating 
social  and  economic  development. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  National 
Taiwan  University  Medical  College,  which 
had  been  good  by  Japanese  standards  In  the 
ISSO's.  was  destroyed.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  left  a  skeleton  faculty  out  of 
touch  with  modern  medicine  and  education 
and  without  means  of  improvement. 
nrsTirui'x  ih  Karachi 

With  assistance  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national .Development  and  concurrent  help 
on  a  smaller  scale  from  the  World  Health 
Organization,  China  Medical  Board,  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Medical  Aid  to  China,  Asia 
Foundation,  and  other  groups,  the  school 
had  been  completely  modernized  and  now 
graduates  about  100  modern  trained  physi- 
cians a  year.  It  now  conducts  Its  program 
with  a  minimum  of  outside  help. 


ductlon  is  less,  and  there  Is  far  less  call  for 
certain  talents. 

Not  long  ago  employment  in  defense  and 
associated  industries  equalled  close  to  18 
P«x5ent  of  the  numt>er  employed  in  s6me 
local  communities. 

Only  a  government  study  of  data  could 
determine  the  force  of  Impact  in  a  defense 
plant  closing,  tor  much  depends  on  where 
the  employees  live.  Himdreds  often  com- 
mute from  distance.  It  works  the  other  way 
too.  Many  valley  residents  make  30-mlle 
trips  to  Jobs  In  defense  industry. 

Government-customer  operations  gave  the 
economy  hereabout  a  wanted  boost,  offset- 
ting somewhat  continuing  unemployment 
conditions.  In  some  places  the  number  of 
idle  rates  a  "distressed"  classification. 

"It's  hard  to  believe  that  defense  firms 
will  ever  become  a  liability  in  a  district  so 
well  adapted,"  is  one  comment. 

But  Lawrence  and  LoweU  recall  the  boom- 
and-bust  of  military  production. 

Conversion  to  consumer  goods  may  be  a 
slower  project  for  some  concerns.  One  large 
company  has  begun  the  operation. 

Congressman  P.  Bxadfoed  Mobsx  believes 
the  Federal  Government  should  aid  in  the 
transition  to  peaceful  manufacturing  He 
has  suggested  that  his  (fifth)  district,  which 
includes  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  be  set  apart 
in  a  unique  plan  for  a  tryout  of  the  change- 
over effect.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  peacetime 
lab,  subject  to  expert  scrutiny.  Results 
might  steer  firms  toward  more  profitable 
policies,  he  says. 

He  has  already  requested  consideration  of 
this  pilot  project  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Conversion. 
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Merrimack    Valley— Need    Studied    for 
Switch  to  Peace  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHT7SKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  hard  as 
it  is  for  many  of  our  communities  and 
industries  to  believe,  the  era  of  defense 
production  oriented  prosperity  may  be  at 
an  end.  John  J.  McKone  writing  in  the 
May  17,  1964.  edition  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  has  pointed  out  that  the  growing 
imbalance  in  defense  spending  is  having 
a  detrimental  impact  on  the  economy  of 
some  Massachusetts  communities  in  the 
Merrimack  Valley.  Fortunately,  many 
firms  and  communities  are  taking  the 
initiative  to  prepare  for  this  transition 
More  must  do  so.  as  Mr.  McKone  points 
out  so  clearly.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  his  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Merrimack       Valley— Need      Studied      for 

SwrrcH  TO  Peace  Industry 

( By  John  J.  McKone ) 

When  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  advised  mid- 
valley  businessmen  a  few  days  ago.  he  spoke 
of  the  need  for  conversion  to  peacetime 
manufacturing  due  to  future  uncertainties 

Some  took  it  as  a  good  ,Up  about  things 
to  come.  Like,  for  example.  Washington's 
swing  of  the  ax  hitting  defense  Industries 
In  the  Merrimack  Valley. 

In  this  area,  there  have  been  hints  of  it 
for  months.  The  Imbalance  in  defense 
spending  has  aroused  Jittery  cpncluslons  be- 
cause of  the  drying  up  of  many  Jobs.    Pro- 
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or 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, prudence  in  spending  have 
always  been  American  virtues.  When 
we  forgot  these  virtues  and  adopted  the 
ways  of  easy  living,  free  spending  and 
an  "easy  come,  easy  go"  atUtude,  we 
have  always  had  to  pay  the  piper. 

At  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  prosperity,  when  the  Federal 
Qoveriiment  leads  the  way  in  spreading 
the  philosophy  of  big  spending,  big  debt 
and  deficit  financhig,  perhaps  we  should 
pause  to  consider  the  virtue  of  prudence. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude, as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial.  "On  Living  It  Up— And 
Down."  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ofMayig.  1964: 

On  Lrvmc  It  Up— And  Down 
Will  people  never  learn?    Once  again,  the 
answer  to  the  old  refrain  U.  apparently  not. 
We  have  in  mind  particularly  some  Indica- 
tions of  excess  in  the  business  world. 

Actually,  the  reccwd  In  the  postwar  years 
is  pretty  good  on  the  whole.  The  business 
community  has  exercised  sufficient  re- 
straint— in  terms  of  Inventory  accumulation 
credit  extension  and  other  ways— in  boom 
po-loda  to  moderate  the  recurring  receeslons 
Because  there  has  been  relatively  little  specu- 
Utlve  excess  most  of  the  time,  the  Nation 
has  been  spared  anything  comparable  to  the 
depreeslon  ot  the  thirties. 

But  prolonged  prosperity  and  the  dimming 
of  the  memory  of  the  depression  are  show- 


ing their  effects  In  various  places.  A  notable 
one  at  present  Is  real  estate,  and  more  spe- 
cifically the  m<M:tgage  market. 

ainoe  World  War  n,  mortgage  debt,  as  Mr 
O'Donnell's  recent  article  on  this  page  noted 
has  risen  etghtf(rid  to  tasi  bllUon;  what  Is 
worse,  some  of  the  big  gains  have  been  quite 
recent.  The  suspicion  grows  that  the  build- 
ing binge  stems  more  from  easy  financing 
than  tTom  demand  for  space;  that  there  la, 
in  fact,  a  lot  of  overbuilding. 

Many  lending  institutions  are  so  heavy 
with  cash  that  they  have  made  their  mort- 
gage terms  extremely  loose,  and  the  equity 
of  so-called  owners  of  both  home  and  com- 
mercUl  properties  Is  frequentiy  reduced  al- 
most to  the  vanishing  point.  It  Is  instruc- 
tive that  foreclosures  on  single-family  homes 
last  year  were  the  largest  since  1989.  while  a 
number  of  real  estate  investment  and  de- 
velopment companies  are  going  through 
sweeping  debt  liquidations  and  refinancings. 

The  real  estate  phenomenon,  moreover.  U 
only  one  reflection  of  what  is  learnedly  called 
a  deterioration  in  the  quaUty  of  credit  In 
other  l«idlng  areas  as  well,  terms  are  exces- 
sively easy  and  credit  is  too  often  extended 
for  dubious  undertakings.  What  Is  the  ex- 
planation? 

*w^^^***  ''®  '*°°'*  propose  to  dweU  on  It. 
tne  Federal  Government  Is  one  Institution 
which  has  played  an  unmistakable  role  in 
the  drama.  Certainly  It  set  the  style  for 
practically  nonexistent  equities  with  the 
terms  on  Its  Federal  Housing  Administration 
lo&nx.  For  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  you  Just  about 
have  to  be  a  poor  credit  risk  to  qualify  for  a 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  been  in- 
flating. People  can  go  right  on  saying  they 
descry  few  signs  of  Inflation  on  the  horizon' 
the  fact  Is  that  the  authorities  have  greatiy 
expanded  the  money  supply  in  recent  years. 
Allthat  easy  moeny  has  got  to  go  somewhere 

Government  policy,  however,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  complete  Justlflcation  for  busi- 
ness Imprudence.  In  any  event,  other  factors 
are  also  at  work. 

n»S^1°'"^'^*^  ^^^  anytiiing  except  proe- 
perlty^U  such  a  factor.  Mr.  OTkmneU  quoted 
FranAim  Brlese  of  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 
putting  It  on  ttie  line  to  a  mortgage  bankers 
^^^^«-    -y^y  ot  you  lack^S^x^nS 

In  taTith,  there  has  been  no  severe  test  of 
mortgage  credit  for  more  than  25  years  " 

We  recaU  the  words  of  an  industrialist  who 
went  furtiier;  the  country,  he  BsSl^»eed2 
another  depreeslon  to  wake  It  up.  The  words 
are  harsh-far  too  harsh.  In  our^LTo^ 
Su^ht"'*^''^*  behind  them  is  worth  some 

r^,^i^l!**  "*''  ™®*°*  "^^  tbe  somethlng- 
for-nothlng  attitude  of  labor  unions,  the 
get-rlch-qulck  efforts  of  some  entrepreneurs 
the  thoughtiess  basking  of  some  buslnesse^ 
in  Government  contiacts,  tiie  notion  tiiat 

Jor%i^^Ii*^  *"°*'  necessarily  responsible 
for  making  his  own  way;  in  short,  the  whole 
psychology  that  life.  If  not  always  beauti- 
ful, must  definitely  be  easy.  He  Just  dldnt 
see  how  it  cotild  go  on  forever. 

Not  the  least  mischievous  part  of  the  psy- 
chology is  the  wldeepreed  belief  that  a  de- 
pression of  the  magnitude  of  the  thirties 
simply  cant  happen  again;  the  econrany  has 
so  many  built-in  safeguards  and  all  that 
And  it  8  true  enough  that  vast  changes  and 
some  Improvements,  have  been  wrought  In 
the  economic  and  financial  structure  in  the 
past  three  decades. 

But  It  strikes  us  that  when  people  are  so 
positive  about  the  future  is  a  good  time  for 
skepticism.  While  the  Nation  does  not  by 
any  means  have  to  go  through  aU  that  suf- 
fering again,  facts  are  still  facts:  A  nation 
that  practices  inflation  and  generates  an  in- 
flationary psychology  and  speculative  exces- 
ses Is  risking  trouble.  We  doubt  that  any 
economy  can  be  made  secure  from  public  an<f 
private  folly. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPmESENTATIVES 

Tueadag.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7  of  last  year,  the  Naticmal  Rivers  and 
HaitMTS  Congress  held  Its  50th  national 
convention. 

At  that  time,  its  Committee  on  Inland 
Navigation  adopted  a  nunriJer  ci  resolu- 
tions and  drafted  a  policy  stotement 
which  are  worthy  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration. _.^v-    * 

I  am  presenting  them  herewith  lor 
printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord: 
lUroeT  or  th«  OouMimm  om  Iijlaiw  Navi- 

•A-noit  or  TK»  Hatiokai.  Rivms  xm  Ha«- 

COK( 


nbetttottng  for  Od.  Hubert 
8.  IflUler,  wlK>  warn  teanporarlly  oat  at  the 
rocoi.  ga^  tte  report  of  tbe  BaboomnUttee 
OB  DefMMe  Value  of  IndtrMual  Channels. 
The  report  la  attached  hereto  and  iMMIe  a 
pwt  of  theae  HiBUtee.  The  propoeed  resolu- 
tions, as  set  forth  osi  pege  4  of  the  suboom- 
■illtee'i  report,  wae  i^VO^**  unanimously 
by  the  fuB  eomaslttee. 

riiali^ii  ntamlmntb  reappointed  tbe 
preeent  saheoeunlttee  cbaimMtt  to  serve  in 
tbelr  reapeetlTe  capadtlee  on  tbe  subcom- 
ailttsM  tor  the  ensuing  year,  and  be  prepared 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Inland 
MaTlcattoa  at  the  neott  called  meeting  of  tbe 
cooHDlttee  to  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  MfKf^"'— H  that  any  Member  of  the 
Ooogress  deebing  to  serve  on  any  of  tbe 
suboommltteee  of  tbe  Committee  on  Inland 
N^Tlcatlon  let  tbe  fact  be  known  to  Chair- 
man Stambaugh  or  Mr.  Webb. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

J.  Paox.  Oobcola. 
Actin§  Secretary. 
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.  1,  1»«4. 
LKBTTOir, 

Secretory  of  the  Senate. 


The  committee  met  In  the  Potomac  Room 
of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  at  10  ajn.  at  tbe  caU 

of  the  chairman.  

Present  at  tbe  committee  meeting  were: 
Hon.    Gleason   N.  Stambaugh,   Sr..   chair- 
man,   Florida    IJUand    Navigation    District, 
West  Palm  Beach.  Pla. 

Phillip  W.  Fltapatrick.  consxiltant,  port 
authority,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  chairman,  sub- 
committee on  haBards  and  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, channel  dimensions,  and  maintenance. 
Col.  Hubert  8.  MlUer,  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
US.  Army,  retired;  vlee  preeldent  an^  gen- 
eral manager.  Trinity  Improvement  Aaso- 
clatton.  Port  Worth,  Tex.;  chslrmaw,  defense 
value  of  individual  channels  subcommittee, 
p.  u.  Hendry.  Hendry  Corp..  Tsmpa,  PU.; 
chairman,  subootnmlttee  on  design  and 
equipment  of  floating  craft.  fueU  and  pro- 
pulsion, and  cargo  handling  equipment. 

Thomas  B.  Casey,  chief  waterway  engineer. 
State  of  nilnola.  Springfield.  HI. 

Joel  C.  Wilcox.  Port  of  Palm  Beach,  JWeot 
Palm  Beach,  Pla.  „._.— 

Jamee   W.  Lee.  Palm  Beach   City  Trafllc 
Bureau.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

George  R.  CoUler,  Sante  Fe  RaUroad  Co.. 
Galveston.  Tez. 

J  R.  opdasn.  Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
K.  M  Uoyd.  M»**^"<"g  Valley  Industrial 
Council,  Toungstown,   Ohio. 

B.  O.  Fisher.  BllnoU  Division  of  Water- 
ways. Sprtngfleld,  m.  „  ^      „ 

dUTord  li.  Summers,  Missouri  Water  Be- 
■ourccs  Board.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

L.  V.  Bruno,  Congaree  Navigation  Author- 
ity, Weet  Columbia.  B.C. 

Mrs.    Andrew  Woytovech,    city    of   Utlca, 
UUca,  N.Y. 

H.  C.  Beckman,  Jr.,  Florida  Inland  Navi- 
gation District.  Stuart.  Pla. 

George  Kiunpe,  West  Coast  Inland  Navi- 
gation District.  Bradent<»i,  Fla. 
James  F.  Hammond.  Colxmibla,  S.C. 
Ted  L.  Murphy.  Lexington.  B.C. 
J,   Paul  Comola,  assistant  general   man- 
ager. Trinity  Improvement  Association,  Fort 
W«wth.T«t. 

R.  ■.  MoTltt,  Bseambla'Canecuh  River 
DBiiilupmsnt  OoomaiHion.  Peneaeola.  Fla. 

R.  H.  Anderson,  Stanley  Engineering  Co.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bshist  R.  Brooksber,  mayor,  city  of  Fort 
Smith.  Fort  smth.  Ark. 

Mr.  Fttspatiick  (Mlnneeota)  reported  on 
his  subeammlttee'k  analysts  of  bridge  clear- 
ances and  submitted  for  approval  cf  tbe  full 
eonmiltteer  tbe  endoeed  Reeolutlon  1  and 
Reaolutlon  3.  After  discussion  the  commit- 
tee approved  theee  reeolutions  as  submitted. 


Bridfe  clearsfieee 
This    eot^trees    has    continually    opposed 
ccmstruction  or  areetlon  of  any  fixed  struc- 
ture on  aU  or  any  waterway  which  might 
result  In  an  obstruction  to  navigation.    Ton- 
nagee  on  Inland  waterways  are  subMantlaUy 
Inrrtaslng.  Involving  larger  tows  and  tow- 
boats  with  greater  hel^t.  as  a  safety  factor. 
The  rapM  developments  In  tbe  new  tecb- 
nologlee  of  nxiclear  power  and  space  explora- 
tion require  tbe  preeervation  of  tbe  abUlty 
to  move  large  vsaseis  and  the  large  struc- 
tures  characteristic   of  those   technologies; 
and  Indusitrlal  development  connected  with 
them.  In  all  sections  of  tbe  country,  must  be 
encouraged  and  preeerved. 

We  therefore  urge  that  Congrees  adopt  an 
amendment  to  eectlon  S03  of  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1»4«  wherel>y  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shaU  not  approve  the  plans  tor 
any  bridge  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
alteration  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  least  bridge  clearance  provided 
for  veeeels  moving  between  any  point  on  any 
commwelally  navigable  river  or  waterway, 
extent  on  June  1.  l»es,  in  tbe  continental 
United  States  and  tbe  lea.  excepting  intra- 
coastal  waterways,  on  which  Iatt»,  adequate 
bridge  clearancee  shall  be  maintained. 


BXSOLxrnows 
During  the  past  year  severe  dUBcultles 
were  encountered  in  the  malntenanea  of 
various  Inland  navigation  channels  due  to 
heavy  sUtlng  and  loe  gorges  appearing  in 
certain  areas.  TImm  pn^lems  were  energeti- 
cally attacked,  as  they  appeared,  by  tbe  VS. 
Corpe  at  Engineers,  and  tbe  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congrew  extends  its  thanks 
and  ini— snrtatlrms  to  ths  corpe  for  their 
prompt  and  successful  endeavors  in  correct- 
ing and  eliminating  such  diflleuitieB. 

NATIONAL  D^rSNBX  AKD  THX  IKLANB  WATXaWATS 
OF  THX  UNITXI)  SrATXB 

Himian  nature  is  such  that  dramatic 
events  excite  our  imagination  and  abeorb  oxir 
Intereet  while  the  more  proeaic  activltlee  suf- 
fer neglect.  Tet  It  U  the  latter  which  make 
tlM  former  attainable. 

So  it  1>  with  our  Inland  waterways  today, 
"nie  space  age  and  Intercontinental  ballistic 
mimUcs  are  new  and  dramatic  in  i4>peal. 
Waterways  are  as  old  ss  civilixation  and  as 
mdamsntal  as  water  iteelf.  Both  mlmUes 
and  waterways  are  a  means  of  transportatian. 
and  transportation  is  a  primary  factor  in  na- 
tional defense. 

Optm  vehicles  are  the  most  expensive 
transportation  yet  known  to  man.  They 
open  the  way  to  destinations  unexplored  and 
win  provide  benefits  unpredletabM. 

Waterways  provide  tbe  cheapest  means  of 
bulk  transiKWtatlon  ever  designed  and  pro- 
vide specific  benefits.    It  is  tlie  purpose  of 
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this  paper  to  propose  positive  recognition  of 
the  national  defense  benefits  of  our  water- 
ways. 

It  hae  been  an  accepted  national  policy,  at 
least  since  World  War  I,  that  tbe  economic 
capeclty  of  a  naUon  was  of  equal  or  greater 
Importance  than  the  Armed  Forces  in  win- 
ning a  major  war. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  new  Industry 
along  our  navigable  waterways  since  World 
War  n  clearly  demonstrates  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  transportation  to  oinr  peacetime 
economy. 

The  coming  Common  Market  and  growing 
South  American  trade  make  tbe  coet  of 
tran^Hirtatlon  from  the  Interior  to  deep-sea 
ports  a  critical  link  In  world  competition. 
The  case  for  low-cost  water  transportation  in 
developing  our  peacetime  economy  has  been 
made  eloquently.  The  case  for  the  national 
defense  benefits  has  not  been  expressed 
adequately. 

We  believe  Congress  has  foreseen  the  need 
for  this  reevaluation  in  Senate  Document  97 
which  states  (par.  B-ll  defining  ac- 
ceptable navigation  benefits).  "A  project's 
contribution  toward  meeting  specific  needs 
for  servicing  International  treaties  or  for  na- 
tional defense  may  also  be  Included." 

This  sentence  reads  "may"  and  not  "will" 
be  Included  but  at  least  the  door  Is  opened. 
It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  this  permissive 
phrase  should  be  made  positive  and  tiiat 
methods  of  computing  defense  benefits  be 
prescribed  and  followed  by  all  reviewing 
agencies. 

Our  history  In  this  matter  has  been  most 
erratic.  After  each  war  studies  and  reports 
have  been  made  clearly  demonstrating  the 
tremendous  defense  value  of  our  waterways. 
As  the  next  war  seemed  a  long  way  off  these 
reports  were  filed  and  forgotten.  When  war 
came  we  worked  frantlcaUy  on  what  should 
have  been  done  long  before. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  to  repeat  here  these 
past  studies.  In  summary  they  developed 
the  following  points  concerning  waterways. 

1.  A  great  capacity  for  quick  expansion  In 
transportation  capacity  which  is  Impossible 
by  raU. 

2.  A  minimum  of  critical  material  required 
to  construct  barges  as  compared  with  rail 
cars. 

8.  A  great  expansion  of  industrial  facilities 
made  available,  for  example.  Navy  floating 
equipment  including  submarines  were  built 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  moved  to  deep 
water. 

4.  Total  wartime  demands  far  exceeded 
rail  and  truck  capacity  and  could  not  have 
been  met  without  waterways. 

6.  Safety  of  movement  provided.  For  ex- 
ample: Petroleum  products  were  shipped  by 
Intracoastal  canal  Instead  of  by  the  open  sea. 

6.  Provides  greater  dispersal  of  industry 
which  has  long  been  a  military  defense 
objective. 

Similar  studies  were  made  after  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  and  for- 
gotten. We  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  It  takes  years  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  these  projects.  When  war  comes 
it  is  too  late. 

Our  Government  has  always  recognized 
the  national  defense  value  of  waterways  but 
too  little  and  too  late.  A  few  early  examples 
Illustrate  our  historical  Interest  In  this  sub- 
ject and  our  sporadic  efforts  for  adequate 
preparation. 

The  first  waterwasrs  Improvement  author- 
xied  by  Congress  was  for  national  defense. 
In  1808  Congress  authorized  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Carondelet  Canal  to  make  It 
"siifllclently  deep  throughout  to  admit  an 
easy  and  safe  passage  to  grmboats"  (2  Stat. 
517.  1800).  It  connected  the  Mississippi 
River  with  Lake  Pontdiatrain  In  New 
Orleans. 

The  War  of  1812  granted  the  now  famlUar 
flurry  of  Interest  In  defense  use  of  water- 
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ways.  In  1810  tiie  Honorable  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  reported  to 
Congress: 

"There  Is  no  country  to  which  a  good  sys- 
tem of  military  roads  and  canals  Is  more  In- 
dispensable than  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have 
been  suggested  no  doubt,  of  the  first  Im- 
portance to  the  commerce,  the  manufacture, 
the  agriculture,  and  the  political  prosperity 
of  the  covmtry,  but  are  not,  for  that  reason, 
less  useful  or  necessary  for  military  pur- 
poses." 

This  statement  made  in  1819  sxuns  up  the 
entire  range  of  our  past  experience  briefly 
and  accurately.  We  have  always  recognized 
this  fact  but  done  too  Uttle  about  it. 

The  findings  of  all  previous  studiee  pertain 
in  this  space  age  with  greater  force.  The 
need  of  a  stronger  economy  is  more  acute, 
the  factor  of  transportation  costs  is  increas- 
ingly Important,  dl8p>ersal  of  Industry  is 
more  to  be  sought,  time  to  prepare  for  war 
emergency  can  be  shorter,  quantities  of 
material  to  be  moved  will  be  greater  and 
in  all  respects  the  old  problems  remain  in 
number  and  increased  in  magnitude. 

To  this  we  mxist  now  add  the  new  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  space  vehicles 
themselves.  Many  assemblies  are  too  large 
to  move  by  rail  or  truck  and  can  only  be 
moved  by  barge.  If  they  cannot  be  moved 
from  construction  site  to  launching  facility 
they  are  useless. 

An  attempt  was  made  In  the  preparation 
of  this  paper  to  assemble  basic  facts  upon 
which  some  specific  recommendations  could 
be  made.  No  satisfactory  study  by  any 
Government  agency  could  be  foimd.  Due  to 
the  classified  nature  of  scxne  of  this  material 
no  CQOiplete  picture  could  be  developed. 

Missile  laimching  sites  are  well  known. 
The  niunber,  variety,  and  dispersion  of  prime 
and  subcontractors  supporting  these  con- 
tracto  is  siu-prlslngly  great  and  no  complete 
list  Is  available.  The  accompanying  map 
locates  such  facilities  and  could  be  assem- 
bled from  various  sources.  Obviously  these 
numerous  comp<xients  must  be  tranqx»-ted 
to  some  assembly  plant  and  then  shipped  to 
the  launching  site  with  minlmxmi  delay. 
Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
map. 

Production  of  components  Is  concentrated 
in  three  regions:  New  England  States,  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  more  dispersed  concentration  in 
the  Ohio  to  Indiana  area.  Scattered  con- 
tractors facilities  appear  In  almost  every 
State. 

The  picture  of  launching  facilities  for  the 
major  space  vehicles  Is  quite  different.  One 
site  is  in  California.  The  other  lies  In  an 
area  called  the  Space  Crescent  which  includes 
Houston,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  and  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  map  showing  the  Inland 
Waterways  of  the  United  States.  Comp€u-lson 
of  these  two  maps  show  a  clear  relationship. 
The  California  area  of  necessity  stands  by 
Itself.  Nearly  all  other  fac'Utiee  can  have 
adequate  water  connection  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  tributary  systems  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Intracoastal  waterways 
with  their  connecting  waterways. 

Prom  these  basic  facts  it  is  obvious  that 
the  waterways  have  a  new  defense  value  in 
addition  to  those  demonstrated  in  two  World 
Wars,  that  the  need  is  more  acute  and  that 
national  defense  beneflts  deflnitely  should 
be  included  in  the  evaluation  of  navigation 
projects  serving  aresk  where  defense  indus- 
tries are  located.  This  means  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Dociunent  97  should  be  spe- 
clflc  and  that  Instructions  shoxild  be  Issued 
prescribing  the  details  of  computing  such 
beneflts. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Navi- 
gation Committee  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congrees  propose  for  adoption  the 
following  resolution: 


"It  Is  resolved  that,  while  the  national  de- 
fense benefits  of  Inland  navigation  have  long 
been  recognised  In  principal  they  have  not 
been  accepted  in  fact  to  the  extent  tbe  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congrees  believes 
to  be  Justified. 

"The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
therefore  recommends  that  the  provision  of 
Senate  Docmnent  97  be  amended  to  direct 
that  the  appropriate  agency  prepare  admin- 
istrative instructions  for  computing  such 
benefits." 

H.  S.  MnxEB, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  National 
Defense  Value  of  Inland  Navigation. 


How  To  Beat  the  Coin  Skortac* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  cxjNNxcncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  brings  new  reports  of  the  serious- 
ness of  tlie  coin  shortage  In  this  country. 
In  her  recent  column  Sylvia  Porter,  who 
is  widely  read  as  an  authority  on  money 
matters,  stated  that  the  coin  shortage 
"is  the  worst  in  history  and  is  growing 
steadily  more  critical." 

Miss  Porter's  column,  which  I  read  in 
the  Water  bury,  Conn.,  American,  and  I 
also  note  was  carried  on  the  same  date, 
May  14,  by  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Star, 
and  many  other  newspapers,  stressed  the 
opinion  that  "the  best  way  out  of  the 
temporary  emergency  would  be  to  en- 
list private  industry  to  help  produce 
coins." 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  problem 
of  the  coin  shortage  in  previous  state- 
ments and  I  have  communicated  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  recommend  that  we  call 
upon  private  industry  at  this  time  to  pro- 
duce for  us,  as  they  did  in  previous  years, 
the  metal  and  the  blanks  for  coins.  As 
we  all  know,  our  mints  are  working  at 
full  blast  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
cope  with  the  problem,  and  we  have  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  mint  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  present  minting  facilities 
are  inadequate  and  that  our  new  mint 
cannot  and  will  not  be  constructed  and 
in  operation  for  some  time  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  imperative  that  the  proper 
steps  be  taken,  without  delay,  to  produce 
coins  with  the  readily  available  assist- 
ance of  private  industry. 

At  my  request,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  currently  making  a  study  of 
the  economic  feasibility  of  awarding  con- 
tracts to  private  industry  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coin  blan^.  Public  reaction  is 
strongly  in  support  of  this  proposal,  as 
evidenced  by  newspaper  editorials  and 
comments  in  trade  publications,  some  of 
which  I  have  previously  called  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
;  In  further  support  of  my  proposal,  I 
include  here  Sylvia  Porter's  column 
which  was  distributed  by  the  Hall  Syndi- 
cate on  the  subject  "How  To  Beat  the 
Coin  Shortage": 
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What  Is  Increasingly  obvious  Is  that  un- 
usual actions  must  be  taken.  The  coin- 
collecting  and  coin-hoarding  craze  Is  reach- 
ing the  proportions  of  madnfws.  We  cannot 
wait  for  the  new  mint's  production. 

The  best  way  out  of  the  temporsuy  emer- 
gency wovild  be  to  enlist  private  Indiistry  to 
help  produce  coins — for  this,  as  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  put  It  In  a  recent  editorial, 
would  "give  them  coin  until  It  comes  out  of 
their  ears."  Then  the  Treasury's  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  happy  problem  would  turn  Intxj 
finding  valt  space  for  the  dlshoarded  coins. 


Senior  QtbcBs  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  is  the 
month  which  has  been  designated  to 
honor  our  senior  citizens,  a  month  In 
which  we  should  all  be  especially  remind- 
ed of  the  contribution  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  this  Nation.  President  Elsen- 
hower called  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  and  maintained 
a  special  staff  to  study  the  needs  of  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Likewise,  the  New  York  State  Gover- 
nors since  1954  have  set  aside  the  month 
of  May  as  Senior  Citizens .  Month,  and 
active  clubs  throughout  our  State  have 
done  much  to  proclaim  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  America's  senior  citizens. 
One  such  group  Is  the  Senior  Citizens 
Club  of  Crompond.  N.Y.  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
editor  sent  to  18  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  newspapers  by  the  chairman  of 
this  group,  Mr.  Paul  Leith,  calling  for 
greater  awareness  by  young  and  old  alike 
of  the  contribution  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  letter  follows; 
SxNiox  CrnzzKS  Month  Puts  Spotlight  on 

Rights,    Obligations   of   Oldes   Group 
To  the  Editor: 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  like  his  pre- 
decessor John  F.  Kennedy,  proclaimed  the 
month  of  May  as  Senior  Citizens  Month. 
Since  1964.  New  York  State  Governors  have 
done  likewise. 

May  Is  the  month  In  which  people  of  all 
ages  should  be  especially  reminded  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Charter  which  was  adopted 
at  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.    Here  It  Is : 

"sights 

"Each  of  our  senior  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  is  entitled  to: 

"1.  The  right  to  be  useful. 

"2.  The  right  to  obtain  employment  based 
on  merit. 

"3.  The  right  to  freedom  from  want  In  old 
age. 

"4.  The  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
munity's recreational,  educational,  and 
medical  resources. 

"5.  The  right  to  obtain  decent  housing 
suited  to  needs  of  later  years. 

"6.  The  right  to  the  mwal  and  financial 
support  of  one's  family,  so  far  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  best  Interest  of  the  family. 

"7.  The  right  to  live  independently,  as  one 
chooses. 

"8.  The  right  to  live  and  die  with  dignity. 

"9.  The  right  of  access  to  all  knowledge 
as  available  on  how  to  Improve  the  later  years 
of  life. 


"obligations 

"The  aging,  by  availing  themselves  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  should  endeavor  to 
assume  the  following  obligation^  to  the  best 
of  their  ability: 

"1.  The  obligation  of  each  citizen  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  become  and  resolve  to  re- 
main active,  alert,  capable,  self-supporting, 
and  useful  so  long  as  health  and  circum- 
stances permit  and  to  plan  for  ultimate  re- 
tirement. 

"2.  The  obligation  to  learn  and  tfiplj 
sound  principles  of  physical  and  mental 
health. 

"3.  The  obligation  to  seek  and  develop  po- 
tential avenues  of  service  In  the  years  after 
retirement. 

"4.  The  obligation  to  make  available  the 
benefits  of  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

"5.  The  obligation  to  endeavor  to  make 
himself  adaptable  to  the  changes  added  years 
will  bring. 

"6.  The  obUgatlon  to  attempt  to  maintain 
such  relatlonahlpe  with  family,  neighbors, 
and  friends  as  will  make  h<ni  a  reopected  and 
valued  counselor  throughout  his  later  years." 

(Reprinted  from  the  April  issue  of  Senior 
Citizens  News,  monthly  paper  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

The  Senior  Citizens  Club  erf  Crompond  at 
its  latest  meeting  adopted  this  charter  as  a 
guide  to  its  activities,  and  urges  all  other 
senior  citizens'  groups  in  Westchester  County 
to  do  likewise. 

May  is  the  month  in  which  community 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations 
should  devote  special  apace  or  time  to  news 
of  senior  citizens'  affairs.  A  month  is  which 
newsp>aper8  should  carry  mpedal  editorials 
on  thle  subject.  A  month  in  which  broad- 
cast media  should  schedule  special  inter- 
view programs  expressing  the  views  of  sen- 
ior cltlzons  in  their  community.  A  month 
in  which  senior  citizens  should  write  to  their 
local  newspapers  to  express  their  views  on 
Important  topics  of  community  and  national 
Interest.  A  month  in  which  maymrs.  super- 
visors or  other  local  civic  heads  should  meet 
with  a  delegation  ol  senior  citizens,  invite 
the  press  and  make  a  ceremony  of  It.  A 
month  in  which  local  school  authorities 
should  encourige  schoolchildren  to  devise 
special  projects  to  honor  their  grandparents. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Honor 
all  senior  citizens. 

Paul  Loth, 

Cfuiirman, 
Senior  Citizena  Club  of  Crompond. 


Mr.  R.  V.  Tidwefl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing American  passed  frcxn  our 
midst  on  May  2. 1964. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Tldwell,  of  Graham.  Tex., 
was  a  pioneer  dtlzen  of  north  Texas. 
He  was  a  man  loved  and  reelected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  life  waa  dedicated 
to  serving  his  fellow  man.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  known  him  as  a  friend. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Graham,  Tex.,  the  Scandal 
Sheet,  carried  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Tld- 
well in  the  May  15  Issue. 

The  tribute  follows: 
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R.  V.  TtDWBa,,  OcroBB  10.  1879-Mat  2.  1004 
It  Is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  we  pause 
to  record  the  death  of  our  fellow  Rotarian 
and  friend.  R.  V.  Tidwell. 

"Virgil"  was  a  good  man.  He  i»obably  did 
far  more  tar  Graham  and  the  people  of  this 
area  than  most  of  us. 

,  He  became  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Graham.  Tex.,  in  June  1940  ahd  served 
with  distinction  as  our  president  In  1943-44. 
A  stanch  supporter  of  the  Rotary  Foxmda- 
tion.  he  was  our  largest  contributor.  His  an- 
nual programs,  masterpieces  of  logic,  com- 
monsense.  and  homespun  philosophy  were 
always  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  our  club 
and  the  other  clubs  of  Graham. 

A  pioneer  citizen  and  longtime  president  of 
the  Graham  National  Bank,  we  often  called 
him  our  "philosopher  banker."  He  was  a 
banker  among  bankers,  kind,  quiet,  thought- 
ful, he  was  a  friend  to  everyone  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  They  all  loved  and 
respected  him  and  under  his  leadership  his 
bank  grew  and  prospered  to  the  magnificent 
instltuUcNa  it  Is  today. 

Here  truly  was  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word:  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  out- 
standing citizen,  stanch  churchman  loyal 
American.  The  life  of  R.  VlrgU  lldweU  will 
remain  carved  indelibly  on  the  hearts  of 
everyone  who  knew  him.  What  he  has  done 
will  forever  affect  the  future  of  his  com- 
munity and  Its  citizens. 
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in  further  fundralslng  for  the  SS  Hope  in 
California;  and 

Whereas  while  his  interests  were  also  ex- 
tended  into  the  speech  field,  he  became  a 
leading  member  in  the  National  Forensic 
League  from  the  many  top  hcmors  he  received 
in  debate,  impromptu  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  at  Student  Congress.  These 
honors  brought  recognition  to  our  echoed. 

Therefore  the  students  of  Fremont  High 
School,  wishing  to  express  their  gratitxide  to 
Owen  Whetzel  for  the  honors  he  has  bestowed 
upon  Fremont  through  his  eff(»ts  and  leader- 
ship, have  wholeheartedly  endorsed  thU  res- 
olution of  appreciation. 

PaxMONT  High  School  Student 

BODT, 

Jerald  Halet. 
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Newark — ^A  Climate  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Resolution  of  AppreciatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
TOclated  Students  of  Fremont  High 
School  In  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  have  enlisted 
my  cooperation  In  paying  an  unusual 
tolbute  to  an  outstanding  student,  who 
will  graduate  during  the  month  of  June 
from  that  school  Thia  young  man  ia 
named  Owen  WhetzeL 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Owen 
personally  and  to  observe  his  many  un- 
selfish acUons  taken  In  behalf  of  his 
classmates  and  his  oountxy.  The  reeo- 
mUMi  which  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Frenaont  High  School  student  body  is 
an  eloquent  statement  of  the  fine  ac- 
complishments of  Owen  WhetBel  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  it  It 
ia  a  pleasure  to  assist  In  honoring  this 
young  man  by  Inserting  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Fremont  High  School  stu- 
dent     body      Into      the      CONGRBSSIONAL 

RxsoLtmoM  o*  Appubciation 
Whereas  the  Fremont  High  School  Asso- 
ciated Student  Body  wishes  to  show  Its  ao- 
prectotion  and  gratitude  to  Owen  WhetoBl 
for  his  outstanding  eontrlbutlans  to  our 
student  body  during  his  4  years  here:  and 

Whereas  Owen  has  dononstrated  excep- 
tional leadership  ability  in  student  goTstn. 
ment  ttroughout  his  4  years  at  rnauSit.  col- 
minattag  with  his  service  as  student  iSly 
president:  and  ^ 

Whereas  for  8  years.  Owen  was  nh^iTmnn 

M^!iri!il"^"^*2?  P"8«m.  I«J^ltal  ship 
TO  Hope  project.  Through  his  efforts,  ovor 
W.000  was  contributed  to  this  charl^  ms 
J^*ta  this jwa  rmaiua  tnT^uJSi 
program  for  high  school  students  to  assist 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF  nw  J^UXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
business  or  industrial  firm,  like  an  in- 
dividual, is  expected  to  practice  good 
citizenship,  to  be  a  responsible  member 
of  the  community.  Recently  the  subject 
of  corporate  citizenship  was  discussed  In 
an  article  in  the  Realtor,  official  publlca- 
Uon  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark, 
Irvlngton  and  Hillside.  Nwth.  In  New 
Jersey.  The  comments  of  Mr.  David 
Kislak.  a  prominent  New  Jersey  realtor 
I  am  certain,  will  be  of  Interest  to  many 
and  I  Include  them  In  the  Ricord 
The  article  follows: 

NxwAXK — ^A  CLniATx  roR  Progress 
(By  David  Kislak) 
What  makee  a  dty  great? 
The  answn-,   of  course,  is  very  complex. 
Oreatnees  in  a  city  arises  out  of  so  many 
factors.    It  Involves  such  things  as  locaUon. 
natural   reeouroee.   transportaUon  faclUties 
proximity  to  markets,  and  the  like.    We  all 
know  about  such  things;  they  are  part  of 
our  everyday  working  vocabulary. 

As  realtOTs,  therefore,  we're  weU  aware  ot 
Newark^  many  unique  advantagea.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we're  also  aware  of  some 
of  its  problems. 

Certainly.  Newark  is  not  unique  among 
eltlas  in  that  it  faces  certain  flsciU  problems 
Again.  Newark  la  not  uniqtie  in  that  it  faces 
^bl«ns  arising  out  of  a  changing  popula- 
**°2'.«>«rtng  a  period  of  transition.  Ttafflc 
proems  are  not  unique  to  Newark,  either. 

We're  not  even  unique  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  or  our  buslnees  and  professional  people 

^.^*?'*  and  vote  In  the  community  In 
which  they  work.  ' 

Since  I  came  to  Newark.  I  have  given  a 

f^Jt^.  "*   thought  to  theee  problems. 

il?,.^*?s.lf*,"*^r"  **"*"«*  •*«*•  Some 
people.  ITe  found,  appear  to  take  some  per- 
▼ewe  pleasure  in  voicing  only  the  most  p^sl- 
mtatte  new  of  the  city's  future.  As  f o?nS- 
^.ITe  weighed  the  pros  and  cons,^Tl 
L!^*  *"  "y  organlaatton.  Newark  U  great 
a  H^^-^'"  lieadquwiw.  to  Newark  ibout 
3  years  ago  was  a  major  declaloii  for  us     It 

meant  toavlng  the  county  where  our  busliiess 
was  started,  and  where  we  had  be«i  locaSd 
forM  years.  It  also  InvolTed  our  m.^r.-.  - 
tomendous  Investment  In  an  old  loog-vaouit 
pSS^  ^^'^  we  h«l  to  rehahiuSte^. 

But  even  before  we  came  here,  we  had  coo- 
fldence  in  Newark.    We  felt  Btron^t^ 


^dbelleve  even  more  strongly  now.   that 

N^ks  many  pros  far  outweigh  the  cons. 

thrtL  f"  <»ofldent  that  in  Newark  we  would 

fl^i«  .f  *"  »at««ral  part  of  the  Industrial. 

?St?^f,<f*^"''*^  hub  0*  the  State 
That  ccmfldence  was  not  misplaced 

H«^Ki!^  .V^*°  ^  y®*"'  °^  organization  has 
^^  k!!5  **■  personnel,  and  we  have  also 
doubled  our  business  volume.  With  Newark 
i^t^"^  ^«>^«arters.  we  have  branched^! 

wSn^^^^f^,^  ^^''  ^"■^'  «^«ielphla. 
WUmlngton.  Del.;  and  Newport  News,  Va 
We  are  continuing  to  look  even  further  afield 
for  expansion  of  our  activities.  But  we  are 
satisfied  that  our  headquarters  office  will  re- 
main in  Newark. 

N^'^tl^'"  "  ^f^^  important  ingredient  In 
S!^v'>Pf^^-  "  ^  "^«  attitude  of 
?pT.^t»f  ^"^^^  community,  and  the  confl- 
?hf  rf  »  *  b^nees  leaders  have  displayed  In 
the  future  of  the  city.  All  around  us  we  mav 
see  evldencee  Of  Uie  very  substantial  Invest- 

^.no^.  v^^  ^*^*  °^''  ^^-  Th«lr  confi- 
dence is  based  on  the  certainty  that  the  city 
can  be  preserved  and  that  it  will  progrew 
and  pro^)er.  ^ 

Personally,  i  have  found  it  very  gratlfylne 
to  oin  hands  wltii  other  membeS^of  toS 
biuilness  community.  These  leaders  do  more 
than  build  bufldings.  They  accept  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  tlxt  city.  The  Kislak 
organization  has  thrived  here  and  it  is  our 
phlloeophy.  too.  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  tiie 
community.  "k  v^  «« 

T«fl^  gratitude  has  found  expression  In 
many  ways,  notably  in  our  work  for  charl- 

SSlr  *^^  ""^  "  ""*  ^^^  Appeals  and 
other  drives.  On  the  cultural  side  we've 
suppOTted  projects  such  as  the  concerto  o? 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony.  Even  though 
^y  "^»>«"  °'  m  organization  live  out- 

ti  J^  *'*^'  *^^^  ^^^  ««  reeponslbUlty 
to  support  many  charitable  and  cultural  en- 
deavors. 

From  a  strlctiy  "dollars  and  cents"  busl- 

t^.  ^^^J!j^f^-  ''^*°  °°«  considers  the 
tune  and  effort  involved  in  projects  such  as 
tne  sale  and  development  of  the  Newark 
Academy  Bite,  and  tiie  distribution  center  on 

™   «*.    •  city  1«  to  be  preserved  and  is  to 

Sr^^"?"*^  ^"^  ^^  "»<»  o*  effort  on 
the  part  of  everyone  equipped  to  do  it 

.KiTir**i    T'  ^*'°  ^*^*  <*«  experience  and  the 

SoTwt^isr  '"^  ""**  °'  ''"^-  ^^^ 

«o?^'  ^"^  Ket"^  *t  »»  Just  this:  Newark 
Mjn  be  a  great  city.    We  realtors  can  makelt 


Warehoasemaa  Replies  to  ConptroUer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TOLAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
CoNORkssioHAL  Rbcord  of  April  29  there 
appears  a  letter  from  Joseph  CampbeU 
a>mptroner  General  of  the  uSlted 
States  to  one  of  my  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  H.  Michh.,  of  Ultools. 
This  letter  explains  the  general  poUcy 
of  the  Government  to  act  as  self -insurer 
of  Its  property. 

Thereafter,  I  received  an  ably  reasoned 
letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Texas, 
Mr.  Al  Reed,  pointing  out  among  other 
things  that  there  are  dlfBcultiee  In  the 
way  of  the  Government  becoming  a  self - 
Insurer  of  property  which  It  does  not 
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own.     Spedflcally.  k  tiere 


ment  holds  cotton 
appears  tlist  some 
poee  BsUltty  opon 
as   a   ballee-for-talre 
necessary  for  tbe 
his  llabiUty  by 
hope  that  the  ' 
Secretary  of  i_ 
fected    Oovenunent 
Reed's  letter  the 
deserves. 
The  letter  follows 


the  Govem- 

loan  ooUateral.  It 

State  lawstm- 

warehooseman. 

This   makes   It 

tocovo' 

Insurance.     I 

General,  the 

and  other  af- 

offldals    glye   Mr. 

c4reful  attention  It 


stilet 
tie 


war  liouseman 
earring 


Compt  roller 
Agrlculiure 


POJM 


RepcMe  itatlTee. 


Re  InBurance  oa.  cotton 
by  a  cotton  farmei 
OoTemmsnt   loan 
KmxMD  Ho.  84. 
29,1»M). 

Hon.  JosBPB  CAurwmu. 

ComptroUer  Oeneral  oj 

Waah'tngton,  D.C. 
BomomtMLM  8a:  In  . 

1904.  to  tlM  Honorable 

the  HMiM  of 

factual  a«nim|>ClaiiM 

an  ulttmat*  eoodtulon 

ff><nmlH  "TT™*^  tlM  rtlk 

OoTamment  loan 
BiiiiiiliUnTi  la  In  error 
Ingly  bave  reactiert  a  o 
■upported  by  the  facta 
uaed  In  a  way  that 
houaemen  and  tlia  . 
aak  an  opportunity  to 
earning  Insurance  on 
ton  for  your 
lent  a  tetat  gnmmary 


Mat  11. 1964. 

lepodted  ae  ccdlateral 

In  order  to  obtain  a 

(see    OoMOansioHAi. 

Aai44-Aai45.  Apr. 


y  >\ir 


U 


tM 


•ann0i 


aamne 


foUOWB 

per  od 
isavlitfi, 
eottm. 


overUoka 


In  addition  we  offer 
any  oUMr  branch  ot 
acted  in  this  aubject 
•oeuraey  of  our  facta 
concludona. 

The  aaaumptlon 
error  U  as  fellows: 

■^t  Is  logical  to 
stantlal  additional 
CCC  If  COC  were  to 
loan  cotton  also." 

Thla  assumption 
that  for  the  6>year 
CCC  estimated  Its 
risk  on  acquired 
assumptloti  tfaat 
on  loan  cotton 
detaUed  facU  which 
loan  cotton  which  are 
theOoTemment 
As  a  matter  of  fact  It 
Qoremmant,   on 
the  minimum  risk: 
warehousemen's 
for  the  total  rUk 
assume.    "Hie  greata 
risk  assumed  hy  the 
a  hale  of  cotton 
the  shipping  c€  the 
CMnpasy.    llieee  tw( 
"hot  periods'*  at  the 
ezperlenoe  shows 
count  for  the  greatei 
nistained  In  canu 
suiance  rates  are 
on  Insured  bales  to 
conditions  whldi 
rlods  are  averaged 
rive  at  the 
sumes.  on  acquired 
mum  risk  which 
held    In 
faclimei 

Although  OCC  d 
rlak.  it  nererthelea 
housemim  the 
on  the  total 
oelTlng.  handling, 
the  hale  of  cotton, 
insurance   deduetloqs 
from  the 


letter  of  AprU  34. 

BOBBtT  H.  MXCHXX^  of 

you  state  a 
_  on  that  basis  reach 
that  the  OoTemment 
of  the  self -insurer  on 

We  beUeTe  your 

„   ^T«*  that  you  acoord- 

01  nduslon  which  is  not 

Tour  letter  U  being 

injure  cotton  ware- 

of  cotton.    We 

preeent  the  facta  con- 

3oTemment  loan  ofjt- 

We  shall  pre- 

3f  them  in  thla  letter. 

ai^Mar  before  you  or 

Oovemment.  inter- 

^tter,  to  establish  the 

and  the  logic  of  our 


cott  on. 


migut 


prcluoers 


consider  itlon. 


ten  Hired 


rvra  lue 
wttch 


rdalM 


thai 


dead    storige 


eontfttl  ms 


warehoosi  man's 
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May  19 


greatly  exceed  the  risk  which  It  assumes.  In 
order  to  understand  why  the  situation  wovild 
be  different  in  connection  with  loan  cotton  It 
Is  necessary  to  consider  the  history  of  the 
warehouseman's  negotiable  insiired  ware- 
bouse  receipt  and  the  facts  surroiindlng  the 
handling  of  all  cotton  including  loan  cotton 
and  acquired  cotton. 

KISTOBT     or     NBOOnABLS    OiSmOO)    WABEHOUBS 


the  United  Statei. 


wh  ch  we  believe  to  be  in 


lume  that  very  sub- 
would  accrue  to 
the  risk  of  loss  on 


your  statement 
(from  1958  to  19«8) 
from  assuming  the 
as  $3,668,576.  Tbe 
,vings  would  result 

a  vast  amount  of 

jri«t  In  the  instance  of 

not  preeent  in  the  risk 

les  on  acquired  cotton. 

can  be  ahown  that  the 

ootton.  awuinwi 

Kit  deducts  frt»n  the 

the  insurance  cost 

it  doea  not  whcdly 

part  of  the  insurance 

1  osurance  companies  on 

M  to  the  receiving  and 

bale  hy  the  warehouse 

periods  are  called  tbe 

Insuranoe  risk  because 

theee  two  periods  ac- 

part  of  the  fire  losses 

n  with  the  cotton.   In- 

on  the  ratio  of  leases 

premiums  paid.    These 

;  during  the  hot  pe- 

total  conditions  to  ar- 

butCXXJas- 

Mtton.  only  the  mini- 
while  the  cotton  is 
In    the    wartfbouae 


iwit* 
Insurance  premtoms 


not  assume  the  total 

BoUects  from  the  ware- 

insnranoe  rate  based 

involved  in  the  r»- 

and  dilpptng  of 

lenoe  OCC  savings  from 

on    acquired   cotton 

stonge  revenues 


Thla   receipt   did   not   originate   with   the 
loan  prograni.     The  first  loan  programs  were 
handled  under  "Non-Insured  Warehouse  Re- 
ceipts."   The  Insured  warehoxise  receipt  re- 
sulted from   a  series  of  circumstances   and 
events  wholly  unrelated  to  Government  loaji 
or  aoqiiired   ootton.     These  events  were  di- 
rectly related  to  the  orwnershlp  of  the  cot- 
ton and  the  warrtiouseman's  reeponslbUlty 
as  a  baUee-foc-hlre.     Prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Government  price  support  and  loan  pro- 
grama  the  cotton  merchants  purchased  from 
the  Insiirance  coenptuiy  a  policy  known  as  the 
cradle-to- the-grave     coverage.     (This     pol- 
icy Is  also  used  today  by  ootton  merchants.) 
It  Insured  the  bale  from  the  time  title  was 
acquired  by  the  ootton  merchant,  usuaUy  at 
the  gin,  until  delivery  was  effected   to  do- 
mestic mills  or  on  board  ship  for  ^portatlon. 
This  included  the  holding  time  In  the  ware- 
house awaiting  sale.    For  many  years  prior 
to  1930  the  oott<»i  merchants  carried  the  In- 
surance on  the  cotton  and  the  warehouse- 
men generally  carried  only  legal  liability  in- 
surance.   Legal  liability  Insurance  could  be 
procured  by  the  warehousemen  at  nominal 
costs.    Then  came  the  Cameron.  Tex.,  and 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  fires.     The  Insiirance  com- 
IMUiles  paid  the  merchants'  loases  under  the 
cradle-to-the-grave    policies    and     proceed- 
ed against  the  warehousemen  under  the  sub- 
rogation clause  of  such  policies  and  recovered 
the  amoimt  of  their  losses.    The  warehouse- 
men In  torn  recovered  from  the  insurance 
oompcmies  under  thetr  legal  liability  cover- 
age.   Thus,  the  Insurance  coihpanles  found 
that   they   were   simply  going  through   the 
maneuver  of  transferr^  their  money  from 
one  place  to  another.    As  a  final  result,  they 
increased  the  'legal  llabUtty"  premium  to 
where  It  equaled  or  exceeded  the  "specific" 
rate  for  tbe  stwage  of  ootton.     Accordingly 
the  warehouse  indxistry   gradually  adopted 
the  practice  of   issuing  insured   negotiable 
warehouse   receipts.    Generally,    today,    the 
warehousemen  issue  only  insured  warehouse 
receipts.    S\ich  receipts  are  and  were  Issued 
at  the   XMxmal   tariff  charges  for  receiving, 
handling,  and  storage  of  ootton.    It  was  not 
an  »(V1<«""«J   cost  collected  from  the  pro- 
dticers  of  cotton. 

In  other  words,  the  Insured  warehouse  re- 
ceipt was  not  an  added  cost  to  the  storage 
rate  but  that  rate  included  the  cost  of  in- 
'surazuse.  There  were,  and  are  today,  some 
exceptions  where  the  Insvuunce  cost  Is  stated 
separat^y. 

n>lIowlng  the  Oameron  and  Jonesboro  fires 
an  investigation  covering  all  cotton-produc- 
ing States  was  conducted  by  the  warehouse 
Industry  which  was  \ised  to  support  Its  nego- 
tiations with  the  Insurance  companies  con- 
cerning the  question  of  an  insurable  Interest 
in  a  bale  of  cotton  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  warehouse  as  a  bailee-for-hlre.  Lat- 
er the  same  study  was  \ued  to  support  the 
claim  of  a  warehouseman  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment canceled  the  insurance  on  acquired 
cotton  It  should  protect  the  warehouse  in- 
dustry to  the  same  extent  that  such  industry 
would  be  protected  under  Its  Insurance.  (A 
copy  of  that  brief  as  presented  to  CXX;  is  In- 
cloeed  with  this  letter.)  The  OCC.  Counsel 
for  the  DepartmMit  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Attt^ney  General  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
ported our  position  that,  if  CCC  deducted 
from  the  warehouse  revenues  the  cost  of  In- 
surance which  the  warehousemen  had  pro- 
cured to  protect  their  legal  liability,  it  should 
afford  the  warehousemen  the  same  protection 


they  bad  under  their  Insuranoe.  Accordingly 
you  will  find  in  the  acquired  cotton  contract 
a  provision  to  that  effect.  This  detailed 
statement  on  the  Insured  negotiable  ware- 
house receipt  has  been  presented  to  show 
that  such  receipt  Is  an  absolute  necessity 
of  the  warehouse  Industry. 

The  results  which  followed  the  cancella- 
tion of  insxu'ance  on  acquired  cotton  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  by  cancellation  of  insur- 
ance on  loan  cotton.  This  is  true  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  instirance  costs  to  the  ware- 
houseman on  the  same  bale  of  cotton  after 
It  Is  Introdiiced  Into  the  loan  as  collateral 
win  not  be  reduced  by  such  cancellation  but 
such  Insurance  costs  will  more  than  likely 
be  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation 
suggested  In  your  letter. 

There  will  be  nothing  to  deduct  from  the 
warehousemen's  revenues  to  be  classified  as 
savings  by  the  CCC.  In  order  to  imderstand 
why  this  Is  true  It  Is  necessary  to  understand 
the  function  and  the  relatlon^p  of  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  in  the  marketing  process  of  the 
producers'  cotton.  The  loan  was  originated 
as  a  means  of  affording  the  producer  an  op- 
portvmlty  to  market  his  cotton  over  a  period 
of  many  months  rather  than  to  sell  it  on  a 
distressed  market  at  the  time  of  gathering. 

In  warehouse  operations  there  is  no  dead 
period  In  the  handling  erf  loan  cotton,  such 
as  we  find  in  connection  with  acqtiired  cot- 
ton. The  loan  program  is  an  Important  part 
of  the  marketing  process  of  the  producers' 
cotton.  The  warehouse  is  an  integral  part 
of  that  marketing  process.  The  record  shows 
for  a  period  of  80- years,  during  which  there 
were  loan  programs,  the  following  facts: 

1.  Cotton  producUon  (1983-62),  881,466,- 
000  bales. 

2.  Introduced  into  the  loan  by  the  pro- 
ducer during  that   same  period.   87,867,000 

bales. 

(a)  Only  23  percent  of  production  was 
handled  through  the  loan  by  the  producer. 

3.  Repossessed  by  the  producers  from  the 
loan  and  sold  Into  marketing  channela, 
39.826.000  bides. 

(a)  Porty-five  percent  of  the  loan  cotton 
was  reposswsed  by  the  producer  and  sold  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  a  higher  price  above 
the  loan  value  was  secured  by  such 
reposseesion. 

4.  Loans  were  foreclosed  and  title  taken  by 
CCC  and  the  loan  cotton  became  acquired 
cotton  to  the  extent  of  48.081.000  bales. 

(a)  Thus  only  12.6  percent  of  the  total 
production  for  the  30-year  period  became  ac- 
quired cotton. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  that  the  asstunp- 
tlon  of  tbe  risk  by  CCC  on  the  loan  value 
would  leave  the  warehoiisemen  with  an  ob- 
ligation to  Insure  the  producers'  eqiiity 
which  he  realized  on  39336.000  bales  of  re- 
deemed cotton.  The  warehousemen  could 
not  cancel  their  Insurance  simply  because 
the  CCC  assumed  the  risk  on  the  loan  value. 
This  fact,  however,  is  not  the  most  Important 
one  which  should  be  considered.  It  la  obvious 
from  the  above  figures  that  the  loan  cotton 
Is  constantly  being  handled  and  rehandled. 
by  the  warehoiisemen.  It  is  not  a  dead,  im- 
mobile stock  of  cotton  to  tb»  same  extent 
as  we  find  in  connection  with  acquired  cot- 
ton. All  cotton  is  received  by  the  warehouse- 
men without  knowledge  as  to  how  it  will  be 
marketed  by  the  producer. 

Attention  U  caUed  to  the  fact  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  production  was  marketed  inde- 
pendenUy  of  the  loan.  Only  28  percent 
entered  the  lean  and  46  percent  of  that 
quantity  was  repossessed  by  the  producer 
and  sold  into  normal  marketing  channels. 
(Less  than  18  percent  was  acquired  by  OCC.) 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  when  oot- 
ton Is  first  received  by  the  warehouse  it  is 
exposed  to  its  greatest  danger  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire— flre-packed  bales  from  gins 
(this  means  that  without  the  knewledge  of 
the  glnner  a  smoldering  fire  is  packed  in- 
side the  bale  of  cotton)  and  many  other  such 
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fire  hacards.  When  it  is  reworked,  after 
entering  the  loan,  for  sampling,  rewelghing 
or  Shipment,  it  enters  another  so-called  hot 
period.  Now,  if  you  will  investigate  and 
consider  the  three  well-known  facts  involved 
In  ths  handling  of  all  cotton — the  two  hot 
periods,  the  short  holding  time  prior  to  in- 
troduction into  the  loan,  and  after  redemp- 
tion Uom.  the  loan  or  sale  by  CCC — we  feel 
siure  that 'your  conclusion  will  be  that  the 
warehousemen  ccmnot  procxire  Insurance  at 
anything  approximating  the  present  cost  of 
Insuranoe. 

As  of  the  end  of  March  1964  (the  most  re- 
cent data  available),  there  were  in  public 
storage  14,744.664  bales  of  cotton.  6,173.064 
bales  (86  percent)  were  owned  by  CCC. 
The  remaining  66  percent  was  covered  by 
Insured  warehouse  receipts.  Had  insur- 
ance been  cancelled  on  the  6,804,806  bales 
held  in  loan  status  (46  percent) ,  the  volume 
available  for  insrirance  (2,766,784  bales) 
would  be  only  19  percent.  Thus  we  find  the 
warehouse  indiistoy  in  the  position  of  being 
forced  to  obtain  insurance  on  100  percent  of 
the  cotton  for  the  two  hot  periods  and  left 
with  cmly  19  percent  of  the  volume  diiring 
dead  storage,  the  low  risk  period.  The  19 
percent  figure,  for  the  end  of  each  of  the 
past  6  cotton  seasons,  would  be  respectively 
6.3  percent;  14.7  percent;  68.4  percent;  22.9 
percent;  and  10.1  percent.  We  are  sxire  you 
know  that  instirance  rates  are  based  on  aver- 
ages. The  suggeetion  that  insurance  on 
cotton  during  its  locm  status  be  cancelled 
would  create  an  80  percent  bad  risk  upon 
which  to  base  the  warehousemen's  insur- 
ance rates.  In  some  instances  this,  as  shown 
above,  would  be  more  than  90  percent  bad 
risk  period.  It  Is  not  logical  to  assume  that 
the  warehouse  industry  can  obtain  the  same 
insurance  rate  under  a  high  average  bad 
risk  as  would  be  obtained  with  a  low  aver- 
age of  siich  risks.  The  Insurance  companies, 
while  this  matter  was  pending  before  CCC, 
informed  us  that  they  would  not  cover  the 
two  hot  periods  for  the  aame  rate  that  they 
now  charge  for  average  of  the  total  time 
the  cotton  is  in  possession  of  the  ware- 
housemen. We  quote  from  a  typical  notice 
of  one  of  the  principal  cotton  insurance  un- 
derwriters: 

"Ootton  rates  are  based  upon  premium- 
loss  ratio  of  private  warehouses.  If  the 
CCC  leaves  the  private  underwriter  with  the 
hazard  of  freshly  ginned  cotton  prior  to  loan 
acceptance  and  the  danger  of  "break  out" 
fires  when  cotton  is  released  from  acqiiired 
stocks,  the  limited  premium  and  increased 
leasee  may  well  result  in  Increased  rates. 
The  CCC  would  aubtract  the  Increaaed  "In- 
Biu^nce  charg^'  from  its  payments,  so  you 
would  be  paying  increased  rates  on  every 
bale  of  cotton  in  the  warehoiise." 

If  CCC  ahould  cancel  the  insrirance  for 
the  period  the  cotton  was  in  the  lofm  it 
would  leave  the  insurance  compcmies  with 
the  Inirden  of  the  greater  losses  and  the 
warehousemen  with  Increased  insuranoe 
costs.  In  addition,  the  warehousemen,  for 
the  reasons  shown  in  the  brief  inclosed, 
would  have  to  carry  insxirance  on  the  farm- 
ers' equity  while  the  bale  Is  under  loan 
status.  The  Insured  warehouse  receipt  was 
bom  of  the  warehousemen's  legal  liability 
and  in  the  case  of  the  loan  cotton  those 
liabilities  never  cease  until  the  ootton  be- 
comes acquired  by  the  Government.  Such 
liabilities  cease  then  because  the  Government 
has  guaranteed  to  hold  the  warehousemen 
safe  from  loss  in  consideration  of  the  insur- 
ance premixmi  it  deducts  from  the  ware- 
housemen's revenue  for  stcxlng  the  acquired 
ootton.  Here  OCC  assumes  the  miningnTn 
risk  because  the  two  hot  periods  are  covered 
by  the  Insurance  of  the  warehousemen  cover- 
ing an  cotton  not  Jtist  loan  cotton.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  when  acquired  ootton 
is  sold  ty  OOC  it  immediately  returns  to  its 
Insured  sUtus  for  the  benefit  of  the  holder 
of  the  Insured  negotiable  warehouse  receipt 


origlxuLlly  issued  to  cover  the  cotton  before 
it  became  either  loan  or  acqtiired  ootton. 

The  Government  cannot  become  a  self- 
Insin-er  of  pn^Mrty  which  it  does  not  owiL 
It  does  not  have  title  to  the  producers'  oot- 
ton while  It  is  in  the  loan.  So  long  as  the 
loan  stat\u  exists  the  warehousemen  are 
eonfronted  with  the  necessity  ot  carnring 
insurance  covering  their  liabilities  as  a 
bailee-for-hlre.  There  could  not  possibly  be 
any  savings  to  deduct  from  the  revenues  ot 
the  warehousemen  to  accrue  to  the  CCC  in 
connection  with  loan  cotton. 

We  hope  you  will  reconsider  our  dliBcultles 
and  responsibilities  in  cozuiectlon  with  this 
matter.  We  stand  ready  to  appear  liefore 
you  CH'  anyone  else  to  prove  the  accvuracy  of 
these  facts  and  the  logic  of  our  conclusions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Reed. 


Address  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Martin  G>in- 
memoratiiig  the  150th  AmuYcrsary  of 
the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   AIABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27  Alabamians  took  great  pride  in  com- 
memorating the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  which  was  of 
profound  significance  in  the  development 
of  this  Nation. 

This  batUegroimd  in  Tallapoosa  Coim- 
fey,  Ala.,  became  a  national  military  park 
in  1958,  by  the  long  and  tireless  efforts  of 
many  of  us  but  none  of  whom  worked 
with  more  dedication  than  Mr.  Tliomas 
W.  Martin,  a  former  president  of  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  which  donated  the 
land  for  this  historic  park.  Mr.  Martin 
is  also  one  of  our  State's  leading  citizois 
and  scholars  and  I  would  like  for  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  very  fine  address 
which  he  delivered  on  Maix^  27,  1984. 
150  years  after  the  great  battle  at  which 
Andrew  Jackson  crushed  the  Creek  Na- 
tion and  (Hiened  the  Southeast  to  Ameri- 
can colonization. 

Following  is  Mr.  Martin's  address: 
Addbsss  bt  Mk.'  Thomas  W.  IAaktin 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Cox,  Regional  Directs, 
National  Park  Service,  Governor  Wallace. 
Congressman  Rains,  Mr.  Hambly,  Acting  Su- 
perintendent of  Horseshoe  Bend  National 
Military  Park,  and  the  thousands  of  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Alabama  who  are  here 
today,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  behalf 
of  our  association,  permit  me  to  express  first 
to  Mr.  Cox  and  M^.  Clarence  Johnson,  and 
others  of  the  National  Park  Service,  our  ap- 
preciation of  this  oi^xntunity  to  appear,  and 
also  for  the  very  effective  work  they  are 
carrying  out  to  more  clearly  mark  and  define 
the  battleground  area. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  were 
advised  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
on  August  3.  1956,  that  he  had  approved 
HA.  11766;  being  the  act  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
National  Military  Park.  Many  prior  efforts 
had  t>een  made  to  have  the  battleground  thus 
recognized. 

We  are  assembled  today  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  notice  of  the  160th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  to  dedi- 
cate the  park. 

In  improving  the  act.  President  Bisenhower 
wrote  me  expressing  his  i4>preciation  of  "in- 


terest and  support  of  this  action  giving  na- 
tional significance  to  the  importance  erf  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  on  March  27.  1814." 

You  wiU  recaU  that  the  land,  2.040  acres, 
was  donated  to,  and  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  muted  States  on  April  24,  1969,  by  Secre- 
tary Beaton.  It  was  my  privUege  to  present 
the  deeds  to  Secretary  Seaton  without  cost 
to  the  United  BUtas. 

Later,  the  President  by  his  proclamation 
of  August  11,  1969,  found  that  the  require- 
ments of  ths  act  had  been  fully  oomplied 
with,  and  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in 
him.  he  dedicated  and  set  aside  the  2,040 
acres  as  a  national  military  park.  The  let- 
ters from  the  Preeldent  .were  presented  re- 
cently to  Mr.  Clarence  Johnson,  superintend- 
ent of  the  park,  for  placement  In  thSv 
museum. 

The  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  brought  the 
Creek  War  to  a  victorious  close  Just  33  years 
after  Cornwallis'  surrender  at  Yorktown.  It 
was  the  Intention  of  England  to  Impose  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  of  the 
War  of  1812  which  most  certainly  would  have 
involved  both  the  fate  of  the  young  United 
States  in  Its  second  struggle  against  England, 
and  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Nation 
from  the  South.  In  addition,  the  battle  gave 
little-known  Andrew  Jackson  the  national 
attention  which  launched  him  on  his  mili- 
tary and  political  way  and  set  In  motion  the 
future  Denkocratic  Party. 

The  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  stories.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  effort  of  this  association,  we  re- 
quested Mr.  William  H.  Brantley,  Jr.,  noted 
historian  of  Alabama,  and  a  trustees  of  the 
associatlcMi.  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  battle, 
which  he  did.  Tti\a  has  been  of  great  value  In 
the  work  pursued  by  the  association 
through  the  years. 

Historians  have  long  since  agreed  that  the 
services  of  Andrew  Jackson  In  the  Creek  war 
earned  for  him  the  appointment  of  major- 
general  in  the  regular  Army,  and  the  com- 
mand of  Military  District  No.  7,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mobile.  It  was  this  which  put 
him  In  command  at  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans and  launched  him  Into  national  life. 

After  the  battle.  General  Jackson  marched 
his  troops  to  tbe  confiuence  of  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  Rivers,  where  on  the  ruins  of  old 
Port  Toulouse  the  French  had  built  a  fort 
more  than  a  century  before.  This  became 
Fort  Jackson,  and  here  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  on  August  9,  1814  by  General 
Jackson  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  few  surviving  chiefs  of 
the  Creek  nation. 

Gei>eral  Jackson  then  moved  to  Pensacola 
and  Mobile,  defeating  attempts  of  the  British 
to  land  at  both  places.  The  national  signifi- 
cance of  Jackson's  victories  was  enhanced  by 
evidence  of  their  relation  to  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  a  factor  more  or  less  neglected  in  the 
years  since  the  battles  took  place. 

Representative  EUims  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  House  and  Senators  Hn.T,  and  Sparkman 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

At  a  hearing  on  June  13,  1956,  before  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Houee,  and  later  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  July  1956,  the  so-gument  for  the 
battle  as  of  national  significance  was  pre- 
sented. The  views  expressed  on  these  oc- 
casions by  Representative  Raotb  and  myself 
were  set  forth  In  a  narrative  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  eommittee. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  24,  1969,  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Congressman  Raots,  acting  as  spokesman 
for  tbe  aaaodatlon,  introduced  those  present 
who  had  been  active  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  the  natlotuU  military  park.  He  then 
called  upon  me  as  chairman  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  Battle  Park  Association,  explain- 
ing that  I  was  also  chainnan  of  the  board 
of  Alabama  Power  Co.,  and  that  on  behalf  of 
the  various  groups  I  would  present  the  deeds 
to  the  lands  eonveylng  the  park  area  to  the 
United  States. 
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of  peace  on  December 
attitude    markedly 
conclusions   of   Colyar 
Is  clear  that  Lord  Castle- 
the  British  Foreign  Office 
ed  with  the  effect  at  sev- 
the  British  suffered,  and 
with    the    effect    of    the 
Bend  and  of  General 
at  Fort  Bowyer  at  Mobile, 
I  luring  that  period. 
]  earned  the  British  were 
New  Orleans  and  real- 
have  a  sufficient  army 
he  ordered  Carroll,  who 
In  Tennessee,  to  go  down 
( >rtoaiia.    Be  also  ordered 
eoizntry  and  reach  New 
poasllde. 

vlctary  there  was  one  of 

American  history,  even 

after  the  treaty  at  peace 

mt  before  It  was  ratified 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  hope  was  expressed  by  John  Adams,  one 
of  our  most  dlstlngvUshed  peace  commission- 
ers, that  "It  would  be  the  last  treaty  of  peace 
betvreen  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States."  Peace  has  endured  between  these 
nations  for  150  years. 

Had    General    Jackson    not    subdued    the 
Credu  at  the  Horseshoe,   and   bad  he   not 
repulsed  the  British  at  Mobile  and  at  Pensa- 
cola, thereby  pacifying  the  southern  coun- 
try and  giving  reassurance  to  tbe  people  of 
Tennessee,  he  could  never  have  recruited  an 
army  for  the  defense  of  New  OtImuib,  and 
that  place  most  certainly  would  have  fallen. 
And  If  the  British  had  captured  New  Orleans 
they  would  have  found  ready  excuse  to  hold 
the  entire  Mississippi  area,  since  their  con- 
tention was  that  Prance  had  never  obtained 
clear  title  to  Louisiana  from  Spain  and  there- 
fore covUd  not  cede  It  to  the  United  States. 
There   have   been   few    men   prlvUgged    to 
have  so  dramatic  and  Important  a  part  In 
the  life  of  ovir  country  as  Andrew  Jackson — 
first  at  Horseshoe  Bend  and  later  at  the  bat- 
tles  of  Mobile   and   Pensacola,   followed    by 
the   great  victory  over   the   British   at   New 
Orleans.  January  8,  1815.     And  again  when 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  President,  on  April   13. 
1830,  attended  the  annual  Jefferson  Day  din- 
ner, he  was  called  on  for  a  toast.     And  well 
may  we   recaU   It:    "Our   Federal   Union— It 
must  be  preserved."     That  occasion  lives  In 
history,   for   Jackson's   patriotic   words.     He 
preserved  the  Federal  Union  from  dlsmem- 
t>erment  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  Indian  allies  long  before  the  Issues  of 
that  day  provoked  this  toast. 

When  General  Jackson  came  Into  the  pic- 
ture, he  had  in  view  not  only  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Creek  War,  but  an  end  to  the 
struggle  for  what  are  now  parts  of  Georgia. 
Alabama.  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  Creeks  from  contact  with  the 
British  and  the  Spanish.  He  well  knew  that 
the  Creek  War  had  been  prompted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  British  as  a  major  part  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

Among  the  Cherokees  who  fought  in  Jack- 
son's army  were  Chief  Junaluska  and  Sequoy- 
ah. Sequoyah  was  to  dlstingxilsh  himself 
as  the  Inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet, 
by  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  became  the 
first  American  Indians  to  have  a  written 
language,  and  for  whom  the  great  trees  of 
the  West  were  named. 

It  was  by  reason  of  the  now  yellowed  note 
In  the  Colyar  YxxA,  placed  there  by  me  after 
my  visit  to  the  battle  site  in  1923.  and  my 
reexamination  of  the  book  33  years  later, 
that  the  very  significant  additional  nutterlal 
having  to  do  with  the  battle's  effect  on  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  came  to  light. 

The  original  terms  of  the  British  Included 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  the  perpetiial  use  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  by  the/British,  the  outright  cession 
by  the  United  States  for  a  permanent  Indian 
territory  and  of  areas  including  what  are 
today  all  or  parts  of  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Missouri, 
and  North  and  South  Dakota.  It  would  have 
heen  dismemberment  of  tbe  great  nation 
oiUB  was  destined  to  be.  Both  American  and 
British  were  to  be  barred  forever  from  pur- 
chasing land  in  the  area,  although  the  In- 
dians might  sell  to  otheis.  Thus  it  was 
hoped  to  halt  the  transcontinental  expansion 
of  the  American  people. 

The  five-man  American  treaty  commission 
consisting  of  Hem^  Clay.  Jotin  Quincy 
Adams.  Jonathan  Russell,  J.  A.  Bayard,  and 
Albert  Gallatin,  represented  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  dlBttng\ilshed  public  men  of 
the  time.  This  commission  is  probably  un- 
stuiMssed  in  the  history  of  American  diplo- 
matic relations.  They  met  the  Engltsb  com- 
mlaslonen  for  the  first  time  at  the  Hotel  des 
Pays  Bas  tn  Ghent  on  August  8.  1814. 

Discussions  continued  t>etween  the  com- 
mlBSionera  of  the  two  States  until  December 
1814.      UeanwhUa    the    diplomatic    records 


show  that  the  British  commissioners  gave  up 
many  of  their  farreachlng  demands,  and  the 
treaty  which  was  signed  had  been  prepcu-ed 
by  the  American  Commission. 

Perhaps  there  were  reasons  not  known  to 
the  CommLssioners  why  the  British  felt  that 
they  wo\ild  be  able  to  destroy  the  treaty  by 
sending  soldiers  and  ships  around  Florida  to 
New  Orleans. 

The  evening  of  the  24th  of  December  1814 
the  Commissioners  of  the  two  states  met  at 
the  house  of  the  British  Commiasion  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  their  names  to  the 
treaty.  It  was  signed  in  triplicate,  the 
British  Commissioners  fximishlng  three 
copies  and  the  American  Conunlssloners 
furnishing  three.  These  were  signed  and  ex- 
changed; Lord  Gambler  delivering  the  three 
British  copies  to  Adams,  and  Adams  in  turn 
delivering  the  three  American  copies  to  Lord 
Gambler. 

Much  has  transpired  since  1815,  and  our 
country  and  Great  Britain  have  been  as- 
sociated in  many  efforts  for  world  peace. 
Nothing  has  transpired  to  disturb  this  rela- 
tionship since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent — It  did 
Indeed  prove  to  be  the  last  treaty  of  peace 
between  these  great  nations. 

The  Battle  fo  New  Orleans,  fought  Jan- 
uary 8,  181S,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
defensive  victories  in  history.  Some  his- 
torians have  classed  it  as  a  needless  victory 
In  that  It  was  fought  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed.  That  Is  an  error,  for  the 
peace  treaty,  signed  by  the  Ocxnmlssloners  of 
the  two  states  provided  that  it  should  not 
be  effective  until  ratified  by  both  states. 
The  news  of  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  came 
at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try and  was  followed  by  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate 
February  17.  1816.  It  settled  forever  all 
question  as  to  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  Louisiana. 

In  Sir  Winston  Cbiurchlll's  "History  of  the 
Engllsh-Spealdng  Peoples."  voliune  3,  he 
discusses  the  War  of  1812.  He  notes  that 
the  British  in  the  spring  of  1814  (pp.  363- 
364 )  proposed  to  strike  in  the  South,  at  New 
Orleans.  "In  December,"  he  says,  "the  last 
and  most  lrresix>nsible  British  onslaught, 
the  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  reached  its 
base.  But  here  In  the  frontier  lands  of  the 
Southwest  a  military  leader  of  high  quality 
had  appeared  In  the  person  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

"Meanwhile  8.000  British  troops  had 
landed  at  New  Orleans  under  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham.  who  had  commanded  a  division 
at  Salanoanca."  Sir  Winston  then  notes  that 
Jackson  hastened  back  from  Florida  "and  en- 
trenched himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  His  forces  were  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  but  composed  of  highly  skilled 
marksmen.  On  the  morning  of  January  8. 
1815,  Pakenham  led  a  frontal  assault  against 
the  American  earthworks — one  of  the  most 
unintelligent  maneuvers  In  the  history  of 
British  warfare.  Here  he  was  slain  and  two 
thousand  of  his  troops  were  killed  or  woiind- 
ed.  The  only  B\irviring  general  officer  with- 
drew the  army  to  its  transports.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  70  men.  13  of  them  killed.  The 
battle  had  lasted  precisely  half  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Sadie  Mitchell  Elmore  (Mrs.  Franklin 
Harper  Elmore)  of  Montgomery,  and  Dr. 
Fern  Wood  Mitchell,  her  nephew,  have  re- 
cently made  an  important  gift  to  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  National  Military  Park  museum 
consisting  of  the  "Whale"  rifie.  Tbe  rifle 
bears  this  much-worn  engraved  inacription 
on  a  silver  plate:  "Prsaented  by  J.  Madison. 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Whale,  the 
reward  of  signal  valor  and  heroism,  at  the 
BatUe  of  the  Horse  Shoe.    March  1812." 

It  was  in  1818-14  when  Oaneral  Jackson 
was  recruiting  his  army  for  tbe  attack  on 
the  Creeks,  that  ■cvvral  OtMrokee  Indians 
volimteered  to  enlist  a  ctMnpany  of  Cherokees 
In  General  Jaokson'S  army.  TlMse  tnoloded 
Cherokee  leaders  of  the  time,  suoh  as  Sequoy- 
ah and  Whale. 
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Much  has  been  written  of  Sequoyah  and 
the  part  he  played  at  Hbrseshoe  Bend  and 
later  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Cher(dcee  alpha- 
t>et;  but  very  little  has  been  written  about 
Whale  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Cher(Aee 
tribe  who  took  part  In  the  battle. 

As  the  battle  began  at  Horseshoe,  General 
Coffee  with  a  detachment  of  Cherokees  and 
volunteers  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
croesed  the  river  below  the  fort  so  as  to  sur- 
round the  enemy  and  ix'event  their  escape 
in  their  canoes,  which  they  had  assembled 
below  the  fort.  But  General  Coffee  decided 
that  these  canoes  shotild  be  taken  from  their 
moorings:  and  Whale,  a  Cherokee  warrior  of 
great  bravery,  and  two  companions  swam  the 
river  and  captured  several  of  the  Creek 
canoes.  The  heroism  and  valor  of  the 
Cherc^ees  was  so  striking  that  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  by  General 
Coffee. 

After  the  war,  the  President  presented  rlfies 
to  the  Cherokees.  Including  Whale. 

In  after  years,  the  Whale  rifle  came  into 
the  ownership  of  the  late  Colonel  Reuben  A. 
Mitchell,  who  was  for  many  years  an  officer 
of  Alabama  Power  Oo.  On  his  death  in  1937 
It  passed  into  the  poesesslon  of  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Elmore,  and  his  grandson.  Dr.  Fern 
Wood  Mitchell.  By  letter  of  August  22,  1966, 
Mrs.  Elmore  and  Dr.  Mitchell  delivered  the 
rifle  to  Dr.  Brannon,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  as  the  custodian  pending  the 
erection  of  a  museum  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
Battle  site.  Dr.  Brannon  has  since  turned 
the  rifie  over  to  the  museiun  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  National  Military  Park. 

"It  was  the  hope  of  my  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Elmore,  "that  a  national  park  woiild  be  es- 
tablished at  this  site.  He  thought  that  the 
battle  had  far  greater  national 'significance 
than  had  been  recognized  by  historians  gen- 
erally, and  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  rifle  in  memory  of  my  father." 

The  victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  most  critical 
part  of  American  history.  The  Creek  cam- 
paign, the  victory  at  Mobile  Bay,  and  the 
victory  at  Pensacola,  made  the  vlctary  at 
New  Orleans  possible  by  Tennessee  soldiers. 

The  Creek.  Fort  Bowyer,  and  Pensacola 
campaigns  and  the  Battle  of  New  Orlecms 
proved  Jackson's  extraordinary  military  ca- 
pacity. Historians  have  described  Jackson 
as  the  most  forceful  natural  leader  in  Amer- 
ican hiBtOTj.  None  other  possessed  in  such 
abundant  qiiallty  the  will  to  win.  What  he 
may  have  lacked  in  military  training  and 
study  he  compensated  fOT  in  the  most  ample 
fashion  in  bis  ability  to  lmp€u^  rescrfutlon 
and  his  own  dominant  spirit  to  his  followers. 

After  the  British  had  been  driven  from 
Louisiana  soil.  General  Jackson  prepared  an 
address  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  com- 
mand, which  contained  theee  words:  "Let 
us  be  grateful  to  the  God  of  battlee,  who 
has  directed  the  arrows  of  indignation 
against  our  invaders,  while  he  covered  with 
bis  protecting  shield  the  brave  defenders  of 
their  country." 

And  General  Jackson  proposed  that  there 
shotild  be  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  success  of 
the  armies  in  deliverance  of  New  Orleans 
from  the  Invaders.  This  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1815,  in  the  Cathedral  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

General  Jackson,  bis  gallant  oflk^srs  and  his 
troops,  although  loaded  with  earthly  honors 
and  greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  a  grate- 
ful and  protected  people,  did  not  omit  to 
render  that  homage  which  is  due  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  "reigns  in  the  armies 
of  heaven  above,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  be- 
neath." 

Upon  this  occasion  the  Reverend  Dr.  Du- 
bourg.  the  minister  ajxwtoUc  bf  the  diocese 
of  Louisiana,  delivered  to  the  general  an  ad- 
dress replete  with  tbe  pious  effusions  of  the 
Christian. 

Tbe  venerable  minister  of  the  gospel  thus 
addressed  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 


gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  followed 
him  to  rictory,  and  now  Joined  him  in  adora- 
tion; "Qeneral,  while  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
In  the  Joyful  transports  of  her  gratitude, 
halls  you  as  her  deliverer  and  the  asserter  of 
her  menaced  liberties  *  •  •  while  thus  raised 
by  universal  acclamation  to  the  very-^pln- 
nacle  of  fame,  how  easy  it  had  l>een  for  you. 
General,  to  target  the  Prime  Mover  of  your 
wonderful  successes,  and  to  assxune  to  yoiir- 
self  a  praise  which  must  essentially  return 
to  that  excellent  source  whence  every  merit 
is  derived.  But,  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  true  glory,  and  in  approving  your- 
self the  worthy  instrument  of  heaven's  mer- 
ciful design,  the  first  Impulse  of  your 
religious  heart  was  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
terposition of  pi;ovldence,  your  first  step  a 
solemn  display  of  your  humble  sense  of  His 
favors." 

What  was  Andrew  Jackson,  and  what  did 
he  do,  that  he  should  receive  such  honors 
while  living,  and,  when  dead,  should  gather 
a  nation  around  his  tomb?  What  was  he? 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Nation  in  which  he  lived.  What  did 
he  do?  He  put  himself  at  the  head,  of  the 
great  movement  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

And  Andrew  Jackson — what  of  him?  Born 
to  command  and  destined  to  rise — no  pen 
can  fairly  record  the  course  of  this  man. 
Let  it  here  be  said  that  he  won  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians by  his  leadership  at  the  Horseshoe, 
that  he  justified  this  trust  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  when  his  troops  there  de- 
feated General  Pakenham's  army  which  had 
been  trained  for  years  in  mighty  encounters 
In  Europe,  he.  Jackson,  settled  finally  the 
course  of  the  United  States — that  this  coun- 
try would  be  American  and  not  Indian  nor 
British. 

In  Alabama  Andrew  Jackson  cast  the  long- 
est and  strongest  shadow  of  any  public  man 
ever  to  serve  her  interest,  for  he  earned  and 
kept  the  love  and  admiration  of  her  people 
even  imto  this  day.  The  people  of  no  State 
In  this  Union  ever  served  him  more  loyally  or 
revered  him  more  deeply  than  the  people  of 
Alabama. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  history  of  this 
part  of  American  life  is  a  record  of  great 
achievement,  in  warfare,  and. In  diplomacy, 
in  the  face  of  almost  impossible  odds.  It  is 
a  record  filled  with  achievements  too  long 
obscured;  it  is  filled  with  high  drama  and 
difficult  decisions;  with  bravery  and  with 
tragedy;  with  incidents  which  only  through 
this  occasion  could  l>e  brought  to  light.  Here 
we  see  hope  revived  in  certain  parts  of  our 
Nation  by  events  in  the  southeast,  then  a 
remote  area;  soon  to  be  followed  by  con- 
quest of  wild  areas  and  the  setUement  of  a 
great  part  of  our  continent. 

They  helped  the  Nation  at  a  vital  and  Im- 
portant time  to  reestablish  Its  sense  of  Iden- 
tity and  purpose  to  beccxne  "earth's  great 
place  in  earth's  great  time." 


The  Pentagon  Helps  Its  Layoffs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVjSS 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Joseph  R.  Slevln 
which  appeared  in  the  May  12. 1964,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  excellent  program 
being  established  by  the  Department  of 


Defense  to  seek  out  a  new  job  for  each 
permanent  employee  who  is  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  the  current  closing  down  of  im- 
needed  military  installations.  I  hope  it 
will  work. 

The  article  follows: 

Pkntaoon  Hzlps  Its  Layoits 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Washington. — ^Late  last  year,  the  Army 
cloeed  down  a  big  weet  coast  arsenal  and 
2,300  employees  lost  their  Jobs. 

Some  were  white-coUar  workers.  Most 
wore  blue  collars.  An  overwhelming  major- 
ity had  worked  at  the  arsenal  for  many  years. 
A  large  number  owned  their  hemes. 

The  closing  of  the  west  coast  arsenal  was 
a  disturbing  event  that  is  being  repeated  at 
dozens  of  other  military  Installations 
throughout  the  United  States  as  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  presses  hU 
drive  to  lop  off  unneeded  facilities.  Navy 
yards,  supply  depots,  air  bases.  Army  camps, 
and  repair  and  training  centers  are  feeling 
the  bite  of  the  McNamara  ax. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side. 

The  Defense  Department  is  the  biggest 
single  employer  in  the  United  States  with 
more  than  1  mUllon  civilians  working  st 
more  than  1,000  installations — and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  trying  to  set  an  example  that  other 
employers  wiU  follow. 

His  program  calls  for  searching  out  a  new 
Job  for  every  permanent  employee  who  Is  laid 
off.  The  west  coast  arsenal  was  one  of  the 
first  big  test  cases  and  reports  reaching  the 
Pentagon  give  heartening  reason  to  believe 
that  the  program  will  succeed. 

The  Defense  Department  placed  1,400  of 
the  2.300  employees  In  new  Jobs.  Most  still 
are  working  for  the  miUtary  but  79  were 
hired  by  other  Federal  agencies  and  71 
shifted  to  private  companies. 

Of  the  900  people  who  were  not  placed 
close  to  600  t\u-ned  down  a  chance  to  move 
with  their  Jobs  to  another  facility  in  a  differ- 
ent community.  Another  400  retired  re- 
signed, or  died. 

The  west  coast  arsenal  story  is  one  of  three 
such  case  histories  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  point  to.  It  had  similar  success  In 
finding  Jobs  for  displaced  workers  at  an  east 
coast  arsenal  and  at  a  facility  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

A  big  Inducement  Is  a  Department  policy 
that  calls  for  pajring  transportation  and 
moving  exi>enses  for  a  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily. If  need  t>e,  the  Department  will  retrain 
the  worker,  too. 

"This  is  a  very  serious  undertaking."  a 
high-ranking  Defense  Department  official  de- 
clares. "This  Is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It 
goes  far  beyond  the  benefits  in  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  most  progressive  program 
in  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  no 
window-dressing  program." 

It  long  has  been  Civil  Service  Commission 
pHjllcy  to  give  Job  rehiring  priority  rights  to 
a  worker  at  Government  offices  within  com- 
muting distance  of  his  home. 

But  the  Defense  Department  now  has  gon" 
far  beyond  that.  There  are  10  large  clvU 
service  regions  in  the  United  States  and  any 
lald-off  Defense  Department  worker  now  has 
rehiring  rights  within  the  full  region. 

"We  even  will  place  him  In  another  region 
if  that  is  necessary,"  tbe  Defense  official  de- 
clares. 

Orders  from  the  Secretary  of  Defenses 
office  spell  out  what  the  rehiring  rights  mean. 

For  one  thing,  active  installaUons  are  for- 
bidden to  fill  Jobs  from  the  outside  so  long 
as  laid-off  workers  have  not  been  taken  care 
of.  For  another,  no  facility  may  promote 
one  of  its  own  employees  into  a  vacancy  un- 
less he  is  better  qualified  tlian  a  laid-off 
worker. 

The  latest  Pentagon  move  is  to  bring  Mr. 
McNamara's  favorite  gadget — the  computer — 
Into  the  act.  It  is  an  experiment  that  covers 
the  Chicago  dvll  service  region — a  six-State 
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cargo  handling,  warehousing,  merchandising 
and  selling,  clerical  and  administrative  skills, 
nre-flghtlng.  food  handling,  safety  methods, 
etc.  The  canal's  1.500-man  stevedoring 
force,  for  example,  through  training  and  ro- 
tational Job  assignments.  Is  probably  the 
most  productive  and  best  paid  cargo  han- 
dling force  In  lUitin  America. 

(d)  Panama's  labor  force:  The  effects 
of  the  canal's  leadership  in  wage  rates.  Job 
efficiency,  and  productivity  can  be  clearly 
traced  into  Panama's  work  force  as  a  whole. 
Panamanians,  employed  In  Panama,  are  gen- 
erally regarded  to  be  the  highest  paid  wage 
earners  In  Central  America  and.  ptirtly  due 
to  the  training  and  example  from  the  Canal 
Zone,  Panamanian  production  p>er  worker  Is 
one  of  the  highest  In  Latin  America.  Pan- 
ama's per  capita  gross  national  product  In 
1962  Is  estimated  at  $445,  the  highest  In 
Central  America  and  one  of  the  highest  In 
Latin  America.  Panama  (population  1.1 
million),  with  an  estimated  $500  million 
gross  national  product  for  1962.  Is  exceeded 
in  gross  national  product  only  by  Guate- 
mala (population  4  million)  and  El  Salva- 
dor (population  2.8  million).  Additionally. 
due  to  the  U.S.  Influemce  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  labor  force  of  Panama  City  and  Colon  Is 
largely  bilingual.  This  Is  a  great  attraction 
to  a  potential  Investor  In  Panama,  whether 
he  Is  concerned  with  blueprints.  Instruction 
manuals,  or  needs  a  bilingual  secretary. 

(e)  Technical  personnel  available  to 
Panama:  During  emergencies  or  for  special 
projects  and  studies,  technical  and  profes- 
sional employees  In  the  Canal  Zone  provide 
Panama  with  expert  counsel  and  guidance 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  locally  avail- 
able. To  cite  an  example,  Panama  main- 
tains no  meteorological  service.  Recently 
the  Panama  Canal's  chief  hydrographer  and 
a  senior  geologist  Investigated  and  .reported 
on  earth  tremors  In  the  Chlrlqul  Province 
at  the  Republican's  request. 

4.  Health  benefits:  Since  the  hdvent  of 
its  canal  construction  effort  In  1904,  the 
United  States  has  provided  the  vigorous 
leadership  and  the  enormous  monetary  In- 
vestments required  to  conquer  and  control 
the  numerous  environmental  health  men- 
aces on  the  Isthmus.  Today  Panama  en- 
Joys  one  of  the  highest  life  expectancy  rates 
in  Latin  America.  Life  expectancy  In  Pan- 
ama Is  estimated  at  62  years,  compared  to 
Costa  Rica's  60  years.  Colombia's  46  years, 
and  Guatemala's  37  years. 

(a)  Public  health  and  sanitation  pro- 
grams: The  epic  struggle  to  transform  an 
area  of  tropical  pestilence  Into  a  healthful 
environment  still  stands  as  a  world-re- 
nowned triumph  for  the  United  States'  early 
sanitation  efforts  on  the  Isthmus.  In  ad- 
dition to  operating  the  water  and  sewer 
systems  of  Panama  City  and  Colon  for  60 
years,  the  canal  also  performed  street-clean- 
ing and  garbage  disposal  services  for  these 
cities.  Between  1926  and  1955,  the  United 
States  spent  a  total  of  $2,600,000  on  these 
services  to  Panama.  From  1904  to  1955, 
U.S.  liealth  offices  and  services  were  main- 
tained In  Colon  and  Panama  City  at  a  total 
cost  of  $9,200,000. 

(1)  The  canal  currently  operates  an  ex- 
tensive environmental  sanitation  program 
In  the  Canal  Zone  cosUng  approximately 
$400,000  annuaUy.  Programs  of  Insect  and 
rodent  control  aire  carried  on  continuously 
and  malaria  has  been  all  but  eradicated  from 
the  populated  areas  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
canal's  sanitation  experts  oflec.  cooperation 
and  consultation  and  training  'services  to 
the  Republic's  sanitation  authorities. 

(2)  Preventive  medicine  programs  con- 
ducted In  ttie  Canal  Zone  In  the  fields  of 
adult,  school,  and  industrial  health  and  Im- 
munization programs  provide  experience  and 
support  to  Panama's  health  authorities,  who 
are  Invited  to  observe  these  activities.  The 
Canal  Zone's  support  and  leadership  to  Pan- 
ama In  her  recent  extensive  polio  Immuni- 


zation program  and  antituberculosis  cam- 
paign typify  this  cooperation.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  medical  care  is  provided 
to  tubercular  patients  from  Panama  each 
year. 

(3)  The  canal's  quarantine  service  pre- 
vents the  introduction,  by  ships,  of  human 
or  animal  diseases  Into  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Republic.  Panama's  growing  cattle  In- 
dustry has  been  protected  to  date  from  the 
dread  hoof  and  mouth  disease  that  has  at- 
tacked most  other  areas  of  Latin  America. 

(b)  Medical  research  and  training  pro- 
grams: The  Canal  Zone  Government  main- 
tains facilities  and  personnel  for  consider- 
able research  and  training  in  the  medical  and 
veterinary  sciences. 

(1)  Tropical  and  communicable  disease 
research  is  carried  on  continuously  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  early  detection  of 
health  hazards  and  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive methods.  The  results  achieved 
through  the  efforts  are  shared  fully  with 
Panama. 

(2)  In  addition  to  Its  contributions  to  the 
beef  and  dairy  Industry,  the  Canal  Zone's 
veterinary  research  program  has  yielded  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  recently  concerning 
the  menace  of  batbome  rabies  on  the 
Isthmus. 

(3)  Some  of  the  finest  physicians  In  the 
Republic  received  training  or  early  experi- 
ence in  the  world-famed  Gorgas  Hospital. 
Each  year  Gorgas  Hospital  graduates  a  small 
nxmiber  of  young  Panamanians  as  fully 
qualified  laboratory  technologists.  Canal 
Zone  doctors  and  interns  spend  a  consider- 
able amount  of  their  own  time  In  Panama's 
outpatient  clinics  and  in  the  Interior  re- 
gions combating  epidemics  and  giving  gen- 
eral medical  aid.  Laboratory  and  other 
medical  equipment  worth  several  thousands 
of  dollars  was  donated  to  medical  institu- 
tions in  Panama  last  year. 


Littleton's  "ArT  Trepanier:  A  Serruit  of 
tbe  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACH  U  BLTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  been 
headed  by  one  of  the  most  devoted  work- 
ers for  the  cause  of  our  veterans  I  have 
ever  known.  Arthur  H.  Trepanier  of 
Littleton  has  served  with  high  distinc- 
tion in  his  post.  Arthur  is  a  respected 
friend  of  mine  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  fine  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Lowell  Sun 
on  April  26  xmder  the  byline  of  Ralph  J. 
Jacobs : 

LrrrLXTON's  "Aax"  Tsepanekb:  A  Servant  or 

People 

(By  Ralph  J.  Jacobs) 

LrrTLETON.— It  was  June  1963.  The  place: 
Springfield.  Mass.  Thp  occasion:  The  42d 
Annual  Convention  of  the  DAV.  Arthur 
Henry  Trepanier  was  elected  the  new  de- 
partment commander. 

A  few  days  later  in  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Congressman  P.  Bradfoed  Moasx 
said  "The  DAV  made  a  wise  choice,  and  I 
am  confident  that  your  leadership  will  guide 
the  veterans  to  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments In  their  endeavors  tor  the  communi- 
ties." 
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Congressman  Morbe  had  good  reason  to 
eoqiren  confldsno*  in  the  new  Stste  com- 
■undar.  In  Lowell.  In  1»«S.  Congressman 
Moan  was  present  when  the  commander, 
at  that  time  Senior  Vice  Cooimander  1t«- 
pantar.  was  honored  liy  the  Bdith  Nourse 
Rogers  chapter,  DAV.  for  his  outstanding 
work  during  the  annual  forget-me-not 
drive.  The  proceeds  from  this  annual  fxmd 
raising  drive  are  designated  to  aid  needy 
disabled  and  hospitallBed  veterans. 

Arthur  TTepanler  Joined  the  DAV  in  1945. 
Through  the  years  he  has  been  elected  to  a 
higher  oOoe,  every  year  since.  Of  his  work 
and  acoompUshments,  probably  no  one  could 
have  expressed  it  better  than  did  State  Rep- 
resentative Chester  H.  Waterous  when  he 
said,  "I  know  how  many,  many  hours  you 
have  devoted  to  the  DAV  and  related  activi- 
ties. While  they  have  been  pleasant  hours 
for  you.  still,  they  meant  real  sacrifice  at 
times  and  were  certainly  invaluable  to  the 
group  Itself." 

llJOBe  many,  many  hoiirs  would  make 
fascinating  reading  indeed.  It  would  l>e  a 
long  story  of  a  devoted  veteran  who  has 
faced  difficulty  and  challenge  for  the  cause 
of  the  veterans,  their  wido^m,  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Although  resolute  and  determined.  In 
his  tasks  he  is  hxmible  and  gentle  In  success. 
And  what  a  success.  He  is  a  past  Golden 
Rodent  of  Dugout  303  Trench  Rats  of  DAV; 
past  commander,  Mlnuteman  chapter,  DAV; 
past  district  commander.  District  4,  DAV. 

In  other  organizations  his  success  is  again 
evident  by  his  many  accomplishments  in  past 
years.  He  is  past  commander,  of  the  local 
American  Legion  post;  past  chef -de-gar, 
American  Legion  40  &  8;  past  exalted  ruler  of 
Llttleton-Westford  Lodge  of  Elks;  and  past 
district  deputy  of  Massachusetts  East  Central 
district,  BPOE. 

Mr.  Trepanier  Is  now  serving  his  second 
S-year  term  on  the  local  planning  board.  He 
Is  an  active  member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
end  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  Republican 
Committee  in  Littleton. 

The  second  of  three  children,  Arthur  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Emlie  lYepanler.  for- 
merly of  North  Cambridge.  Bom  in  August 
191»,  he  attended  Our  Lady  et  Pity  High 
School  in  North  Cambridge  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1936.  Even  while  Arthur  attended 
high  BOhool  he  helped  his  parents  through 
the  long  years  of  the  depression.  He  worked 
for  a  grocery  store,  dtilvering  groceries  with  ' 
a  push  cart. 

In  1941,  he  was  employed  by  the  Hersey 
Sparling  Meter  Co.  in  Dedham.  He  tias  been 
an  employee  ot  the  company  for  33  years. 
Today  he  is  a  field  engineer  there. 

Arthur  entered  the  military  service  In 
February  1943.  The  Army  recognized  his 
administrative  and  leadership  abilities  al- 
most Inmiediately  and  sent  ><iwi  to  the  Army 
Administrative  School  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  Upon  his  return  to  Fort  Devens 
and  the  46th  Infanty  Division,  although 
assigned  to  limited  service,  he  was  offered  the 
chance  to  go  to  oOcers  candidate  school.  He  * 
chose  not  to  accept  it,  but  remained  in  the 
Army  until  August  IMS. 

In  November  1948.  he  married  the  former 
Alice  Stowell,  of  Lowell.  She  was  a  nurse 
at  North  Reading.  They  had  met  in  1940. 
They  now  have  two  children.  Lois  Jane,  1?] 
is  a  senior  at  Littleton  High  School,  and' 
James  Frands,  10,  is  in  the  fifth  grade  at 
the  Shattuck  Street  School. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  Arthur 
continued  his  education.  On  the  GI  bUI 
of  rights  he  attended  night  school,  first  at 
Wentworth  Institute  in  Rozbury  for  4  years 
and  another  year  at  Nrartheastem.  Tb  roimd 
out  tills  engineering  course  he  has  also  sub- 
scribed to  an  international  correspondence 
course. 

Among  the  commander's  most  pleasant 
memories  during  the  19  years  he  has  served 
the  DAV  was  his  assignment  as  child  wel- 
fare officer.    He  was  also  chairman  of  a  sup- 


plemental drive  for  retarded  children.  On 
that  committee  hs  worked  with  the  late 
Kay  Furcolo,  wife  of  Governor  Furcolo. 

Early  in  June  this  year,  the  commander 
will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
a  Boston  hotel.  Congressman  Moxse  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  the  major  address  there. 

Among  the  many  other  dignitaries  attend- 
ing, the  testimonial  will  be  Congressman 
PHttip  J.  PHn.BiN.  Congressman  Phujot  re- 
cently attended  one  of  the  many  DAV  func- 
tions here.  In  a  letter  to  Commander  Tre- 
panier he  says,  in  part:  "I  am  extremely 
proud  of  you.  You  are  making  a  magnificent, 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  our  disabled 
veterans  and  for  the  cause  of  the  veteran." 

Arthm-  Henry  Trepanier,  In  his  cause  for 
the  men  who  have  served  the  profession  of 
arms  and  their  families,  with  his  quality  of 
imagination,  and  the  vigor  of  his  emotions, 
by  virtue  of  his  love,  loyalty,  and  achieve- 
ments, must  long  endure  the  plaudits  of  a 
grateful  following. 


NadiaBid  Hawthorne  and  New 
Hampthire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   MXW   RAMPSHQtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  today  In  Plymouth,  N.H., 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  American  literature,  died. 

Just  a  short  while  ago,  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  participating  In  cere- 
monies at  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College 
In  Antrim.  N.H.,  at  which  a  portrait  of 
Hawthorne  was  iM»sented  to  the  college. 
This  was  a  particular  pleasure  because 
this  fine  young  college,  with  its  bright 
promise  for  the  future,  helps  keep  alive 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  American 
from  the  past.  It  was  an  even  greater 
pleasure  because  the  excellent  portrait 
was  painted  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
noted  artist,  John  Sargmt  of  Georges 
Mills.  N.H. 

In  the  May  14, 19«4  issue  of  the  Plym- 
outh Record,  published  in  that  beautiful 
New  Hampshire  community  every  week, 
a  column  by  Leon  M.  Huntress  discusses 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  on  the  occasion 
of  the  100th  annlTersary  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Huntress,  who  wrttes  regularly  for 
the  Plymouth  Record,  does  an  excellent 
Job  of  capturing  the  spirit  of  the  man 
and  his  associations  with  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  death, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  ask  that  this 
column  by  Leon  M.  Huntress  be  biade  a 
part  ot  the  Rbcoro: 

From  thx  Smx  or  tbx  Road 
(By  Leon  M.  Himtress) 

In  the  eariy  momlng  of  May  19,  1864,  an 
event  happened  In  Plymouth  upon  which 
we  might  reflect  when  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Its  occurrence  ^^ears  on  the  calendar 
next  Toasday. 

Kathanlel  Hawthorne — one  of  tiie  truly 
great  figures  in  American  literature — had 
passed  away  at  the  Pemlgewasset  House. 

This  community  had  served  him  well  In 
his  early  days  before  his  genius  blossomed 


into  full  expression,  for  here  be  came  to 
spend  much  time  for  several  summcrB  for 
rest,  recreation  and  insptratU«.  From  here 
he  set  out  on  many  trips  tramping  through 
the  nwuntalns  and  returning  to  our  midst 
to  record  many  of  his  impreeslons.  There  is 
no  record  available,  but  who  would  not  say 
that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  his  im- 
mortal "The  Great  Stone  Face"  might  have 
been  put  in  final  form  In  this  town? 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  born  In  8«lem,  Mass.. 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1804.  His  father  was  a 
sea  captain,  making  long  trips  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Africa. 
He  died  of  a  fever  in  far  away  Surinam  in 
1808,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  children  of 
whom  Nathaniel  was  the  seoond.  Then  en- 
sued one  of  those  cruel  forms  of  mourning 
by  the  widow  which  occasionally  manifested 
Itself  in  days  gone  by.  The  mother  removed 
the  family  to  the  home  of  her  father,  and 
shut  herself  off  from  the  world,  denying  even 
the  children  the  right  to  have  converse  with 
her.  Her  meals  had  to  be  left  unattended 
on  a  tray  before  her  locked  bedroom  door 
as  she  mourned  In  silence  for  many  years. 

Obviously,  this  mood  would  be  reflected 
In  the  young  boy  and  as  he  grew  Into  adoles- 
cence, he  took  refuge  In  solitude.  He  walked 
extensively,  exchanging  the  narrow  streets 
of  Salem  for  the  boundless,  primeval  wilder- 
ness. Through  the  kindness  of  an  uncle,  he 
was  entered  at  Bowdoin  College  In  the  fall 
of  1821.  On  the  stagecoach  trip  to  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  he  encountered  another  young 
man  at  Portsmouth  who  had  Just  come  across 
State  from  Hillsboro  enroute  to  register  as 
a  student  at  the  same  college.  This  young 
man  was  Franklin  Pierce  who  was  to  be- 
come— 32  years  later— the  14th  President  of 
the  United  States.  A  lifetime  fHendship  de- 
veloped between  these  two  young  men  to  ter- 
minate only  in  death,  for  Mr.  Fierce  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Hawthorne  on  his  final  trip 
to  Plymouth.  A  third  young  man,  from  Port- 
land, S  years  younger,  was  to  Join  the  group 
later  in  the  day,  as  a  freslunan  at  Bowdoin. 
His  name  was  Henry  Wadsworth  LvngfeUow. 
Hawthorne's  college  days  were  marked  by 
his  exceUence  In  claaslcal  studies,  his  com- 
positions being  remarkable  for  th^r  elegance. 
He  made  graceful  translations  from  the 
Roman  poets  and  wrote  several  Snglish  poems 
which  were  creditable  to  him.  Graduating  In 
1825,  he  returned  to  Salem  and  to  a  life  of 
IsoUtlon,  devoting  long  hoars  to  study  and 
writing,  emerging  only  at  night  lor  long  walks 
along  the  rocky  coast.  He  was  scarcely  known 
by  Bight  to  his  townspeople,  and  had  but 
slight  commvmlcatlon  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

One  of  his  early  admirers  was  Sophia  Pea- 
body  of  the  famous  Peabody  sUters,  and 
they  were  married  In  1842.  They  made  them- 
selves a  home  at  the  old  manse  at  Concord, 
Mass..  still  standing  near  the  famous  bridge, 
where  Mr.  Hawthorne  devoted  himself  dili- 
gently to  Uterature.  Financial  returns  were 
few.  and  the  family  was  frightfully  poor. 
Within  4  years,  they  were  to  return  to  Salem 
where  Nathaniel  received  appointment  as  sur- 
veyor of  the  port — a  government  Job  which 
offered  some  security.  During  this  time,  he 
wrote  little  but  studied  much.  With  the 
change  of  administrations,  he  was  out  of 
work.  But  by  that  time,  he  was  ready  to 
start  on  the  Scarlet  Letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1860.  Any  doubt  of  his  genius  was 
settled  for  all  time  by  this  powerful  romance. 
In  18S2,  the  Hawthomes  returned  to  Con- 
cord to  move  into  the  old  house  known  then 
as  now — The  Wayside.  Then  were  published 
"Twice  IWd  Tales."  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  and 
many  others  known  to  students  of  American 
literature.  He  was  Indooed  to  write  a  cam- 
paign biography  for  Mr.  Platsc  and  when  this 
New  Hampshire  man  was  elected  President, 
he  appointed  his  oc^ege  friend  as  consul  at 
Liverpool.  Tba  Hawthorne  family  rpeat  7 
years  in  Eorope  on  Government  aenrloe  and 
In  extensive  traveL    Several  months  in  Italy 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  unanl- 
mouB  oooaeat  to  i  xtend  my  ronarks  in 
the  Appendiz  of  he  Rxcou>.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  addresi  given  by  Merle  Ligtat- 
on.  author,  of  T<7  oitynine  Palms.  Calif., 
at  a  board  meeUn  i  of  the  Morongo  Uni- 
fied School  Dlstrl  :t  at  Joshua  Tree,  on 
April  6,  1964.  W  ille  these  remarks  are 
directed  to  one  m.  bool  district,  they  are 
appllcaUe  to  ever  f  school  district  In  the 
Nation  and  shoild  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  every  ichool  district.  What 
Is  happening  in  the  Morongo  Unified 
School  District  a  Joshua  Tree,  Is  hap- 
penhig  In  evny  ad  lool  district.  The  rad- 
ical leftwing  peo!  tie  are  trying  to  take 
over  ocor  sebool  t  rstem,  removing  local 
eontrol  from  the  parents  and  placing  it 
lint  in  Saenunento:  second  In  Washing- 
ton. DlC.  and  ulfmately,  under  United 
Nations  control  u  ider  UNE8CX>. 


\ 


The  address  follows : 
PomfKNT  Amaaas  Has  Tiicslt  Stgniucancb 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  tonli(ht  of  iwsumlng  that 
every  last  one  of  us  present  loves  this  coun- 
try- 

I  ask  your  Indulgence  to  speak  concerning 
what  I  know  to  be  one  of  the  meet  vital  siib- 
Jects  now  facing  us  in  this  Hl-Desert  area — 
Indeed,  throughout  the  Nation — the  sub- 
ject of  good  sound  American  education 
which  Includes  those  In  positions  of  respon- 
sibility for  it.  And  I  choose  to  speak  of 
constitutional  freedoms  as  they  apply  spe- 
cifically at  this  moment  here — not  anemic 
"academic  freedc»ns"  as  voiced  by  some  of 
today's  so-called  Intellectuals. 

No  matter  the  Imperfections  of  this  pres- 
entation. I  believe  the  importance  of  what 
I  shall  mention  holds  greater  significance  at 
this  particxilar  time  than  any  other  we  might 
consider. 

Seldom  have  I  choeen  to  read  what  I  have 
to  say  to  an  audience  but  there  is  a  time  and 
place  and  reason  for  everything.  I  wrote 
this  in  the  aftermath  of  the  last  school 
bocu'd  meeting  and  I  implore  you  to  seriously 
weigh  and  act  acccx'dlngly  for  the  day  Is 
almost  here  when  you  may  regretfully  wish 
you  had. 

First,  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  have  reasons 
to  believe  we  have  a  good  school  Ixxu-d  and 
administration  in  this  unified  district  and 
that  I  find  considerable  segments  of  efforts 
at  the  local  level  to  compose  a  requiem  for 
certain  members,  as  such.  Also  that  some  of 
the  segments  responsible  are  not  even  subtle 
and  they.  Including  the  subtle,  appear  to  have 
little  to  no  real  comprehension  of  the  danger 
to  their  own  personal  freedoms  and  those 
of  their  children  in  the  inmiedlate  futiu-e 
of  this  Nation. 

As  I  would  hope  all  of  us  know,  It  has  been 
In  the  oiling  these  many  years  for  the  State 
to  try  to  take  over  education  completely  and 
knock  out  school  boards.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Nation  as  a  state— and  anyone  who  has 
not  inweasingly  heard  the  term  "Federal 
control  of  education"  has.  Indeed,  been  out 
of  touch.  We  now  have  that  attempt  more 
out  in  the  opep  in  the  State  of  California, 
as  a  driving  wedge — piecemeal  as  usual — a 
step  at  a  time — divide  and  conquer.  And  the 
proposed  accomplishing  of  this  feat,  en- 
twined as  it  is  with  deceit,  intrique,  and  men- 
tal sleight-of-hand  Innuendos  now  at  both 
the  top  and  grassroots  levels,  is  just  too  much 
for  even  the  average  halfway  honest  person 
to  \inderstand  even  when  that  person  makes 
an  energetic  and  comprehensive  study  of  It. 

The  sea  of  socialism-communism,  or  bu- 
reaucratic control  if  you  favor  the  term,  is 
so  large  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  of 
paddling  to  shore  without  a  compass.  Upon 
this  course,  we  are  having  more  trouble 
among  our  own  people  from  extreme  need  of 
Americanism  and  principles  than  with  com- 
mimism — such  have  Communists  intended. 
And  let  me  say  right  here  that  communism 
has  had  its  proper  soil  to  work  in  right  from 
the  start. 

Communism  is  not  defeating  us.  To  put 
it  quite  truthfully  we  are,  all  over  the  Nation, 
defeating  ourselves  while  communism  mere- 
ly takes  up  the  slack.  Anyone  with  an  ounce 
of  intelligence  should  know  this. 

He  should  also  see  that  no  President  can 
save  us — that  it  is  only  we  the  people  who 
can  do  this  right  at  grass  roots — yet  we  the 
people  passively  await  while  some  pray  for  a 
President  who  can  take  us  out  of  this  mess. 
No  one  man  can  do  it.  No  one  man  could 
even  start  tinlees  the  people  are  prepared, 
willing,  and  already  busy  saving  themselves. 
Ifight  we  not  better  pray  for  men  by  trying 
to  set  an  ezamplef  It  la  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal integrity  and  honor.  Tills  Is  not  Just 
a  personal  opinion — the  evidence  la  oemplete. 
All  communism  baa  to  do  is  use  the  tools  we 


supply.  It  Lb  as  simple  as  that.  We  have 
become  selfish  to  the  extent  of  not  knowing 
when  we  are  selfish  and  of  not  knowing  the 
enemies  of  our  freedoms.  We  liave  com- 
pounded our  selfishness  to  the  point  whwe 
It  so  often  seems  the  honest  thing  to  be.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  wrong  kind  of  selfish- 
ness. 

Shades  of  ancient  Carthage.  Shades  of 
ancient  Rome.  Shades  of  any  nation  of  a 
people  mentelly  rotting,  unknowingly,  in  ite 
own  satisfaction  with  no  fighting  spirit  left. 
Would  you  care  to  ask  the  people  of  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Albania, 
Estonia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  East  Oer- 
many,  Cuba,  and  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  slave  states  proper  how  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them? 

I  predict  to  you,  and  I  h&ve  made  a  num- 
ber of  these  in  writing  in  the  past  30  years, 
none  having  missed  so  far,  that  if  or  when 
local  school  bocuxis  and  administrations  are 
knocked  out — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
and  control  goes  to  far  off  higher  levels  to 
keep  company  with  progressive  income  tax 
and  heaven  only  knows  what  all  else,  we  here 
and  people  wherever  it  hf^^ens,  will  remember 
with  painful  regrete  when  local  school  boards 
and  administrations,  especially  the  con- 
servative ones,  were  knuch  more  to  our  lik- 
ing than  we  had  thought.  And  that  is  a 
mlnliun  statement. 

We  still  have  them  here.  They  are  not  yet 
gone.  You  sit  with  them  at  this  moment. 
Look  at  them  well  and  think,  for  these  In- 
dividuals with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
comprise  the  local  biilwark  which  can  stand 
with  you  between  your  still  innocent  chil- 
dren and  a  bureaucratic  teaching  prepared  to 
take  them  afar  off  to  another  mental  state. 
Make  no  mistake  about  this — ncn-  in  how  far 
removed  frc«n  the  Utopia  of  our  own  fathers' 
and  forefathers'  making.  How  dilDcult  to 
stand  with  one  foot  in  the  futiire  but  for  a 
moment  and  see  where  we  are  now  headed. 

This  board  you  now  look  upon  approved 
an  Americanism  program  October  7,  1963. 
It  was  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  menxbers  of  the  faculty 
and,  I  understand,  is  now  getting  underway 
for  fiiller  effect.  Mind  you,  this  district 
is  becoming  mcae  widely  known  for  ite  gen- 
eral excellence  in  education. 

In  February  of  this  year,  some  4  months 
from  the  October  7  mentioned,  I  am  directly 
Informed  three  of  these  boftrd  members,  in- 
cluding the  one  who  presented  the  American- 
ism program,  were  named  in  a  file  for  recall. 
T>)ls  is  electrifying  to  all  decent  people  who 
realize  something  lias  to  be  very  much  amiss 
somewhere.  Anotho*  member,  so  named, 
commands  my  own  respect  as  few  men  have 
in  this  community,  for  his  honesty,  his  forth- 
rlghtness  and  his  honeet-to-God  patriotism. 
The  remaining  man  with  whom  I  am  less 
acquainted  bears,  in  action,  the  earmarks 
of  Intelligence,  and  a  third  patriot. 

Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  unduly 
swayed  by  the  simple  age-worn  maneuver  of 
persuasion  and  evasion.  Will  we  never  get 
our  eyes  off  the  little  bouncing  bsdl  as  a  de- 
coy while  the  main  objective  of  the  moment 
is  reached?  It  happens  in  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  much  of  the  time.  Right 
now,  one  Jesse  Unruh  in  the  California  Leg- 
islature Is  using  the  old  parry  and  thrust 
gimmicks  in  preparation  for  dicteted  educa- 
tion in  this  State.  He  doesnt  like  what  he 
calls  "the  stetus  quo."  So  what  does  he  pro- 
pose? A  gradual  phasing  out  of  school  dis- 
tricts. Local  people  dont  know  what  is  best 
for  them  so  all  is  to  come  gradiuJly  under 
centralized  control  at  Sacramento.  Does  this 
sound  familiar?  Of  course  Stete  aid  is  the 
enticement  dangled  (m  a  string — and  dont 
forget,  the  string  la  attached — to  our  money 
and  a  growing  dictatorship  supported  by  it. 
He  would  "permit"  oertain  voluntary  uni- 
fications under  hla  plan  until  January  1, 1067. 
At  that  time,  the  State  board  of  educaUon 
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would  have  authority  to  compd  unification 
of  any  nonunified  areas.  As  I  understand  it, 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  his  lees  drastic 
proposal  was  passed  out  of  the  education 
committee  without  a  fair  hearing  and  sent 
to  ways  and  means  by  a  vote  of  13  to  8. 

This  manner  of  doing  things  1b  one  half- 
step  removed  from  Washington.  Increasing 
force  from  the  top  down— exactly  opposite 
from  the  UjS.  Constitution  we  like  to  think 
we  still  have — functioning.  And  what  are 
the  children  to  be  more  rapidly  taught? 
Quit  guessing.  Collectivism.  And  in  one 
comer  of  the  schoolroom  you  could  soon 
expect  the  UJf.  flag— or  rag  as  I  call  it. 

Let's  face  it,  the  bureaucratic  government 
entity  in  Washington  does  not  intend  that 
we  shall  run  our  own- lives.  And,  as  of  now, 
most  of  our  people  show  very  little  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  Once  Sacramento  takes  over 
education,  do  you  think  a  locally  lifted  voice 
will  get  anywhere? 

The  farther  away  from  home  control  our 
children's  education  originates,  the  less  time 
remains  for  the  Nation  to  sink  into  total 
slavery.  Ifa  a  matter  of  instinctive  observa- 
tion and  history  bears  this  out.  And  I  might 
add,  we  have  plenty  of  room  to  worry — ^the 
influence  of  the  enemy  is  not  Just  90  miles 
away.  Would  you  like  to  step  into  what 
may  well  be  your  own  future  by  going  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  getting  the  feel  of  the 
'^progress"  made? 

If  it  should  be  thought  s(Mne  of  these  re- 
marks are  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  let  me 
aaKun  you  they  are  quite  pertinent.  One  of 
the  moet  irritating  factM"s  in  today's  internal 
battles  comes  when  a  few  choeen  words  are 
uttered  without  much  effort  in  the  wrong 
places  at  the  wrong  times  and  then  others 
have  to  waste  valuable  time  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment to  offset  the  resulte.  It  is  like  someooe 
setting  a  fire  with  a  mateh  that  takes  a  fire 
department  to  bring  under  control.  And,  by 
the  same  token,  many  fires  are  set  by  the 
comparative  innocent  under  more  subtle 
direction. 

All  of  us  realize,  I  hope,  that  not  one 
member  of  this  board  draws  a  salary  of 
•75,000  for  his  presence  here.  Even  if  he 
drew  any  salary  at  all  tar  his  more  or  less 
thankless  efforts,  he  would  not  be  perfect. 
But  room  should  be  left  to  expect  that 
members  are  trying  to  do  their  best  for  the 
commimlty  under  varied  conditions  and 
that  their  total  best  way  be  far  removed 
from  busy  unclear  rumors— often  nunors 
with  an  ulterior  motive  not  recognized  for 
its  exact  origin  and  very  real  primary  pur- 
pose. 

What  Is  the  real  reason  for  this  attempted 
recall  and  by  whcnn?  Is  it  to  agitate  and 
try  to  cause  good  people  to  make  mistakes? 
Is  it  to  start  generating  a  dislike  and  dis- 
trust for  board  members  in  general?  Is  it  to 
muddy  the  waters  so  something  unseen  can 
move  in?  How  far  afield  do  the  links  in 
the  chain  extend? 

There  can  be  and  should  be  serious  ques- 
tion here  as  to  the  precise  reason,  beyond 
known  persons,  for  an  attempted  recall  with 
rumors  as  to  lack  of  faith  accompanying  a 
petition  to  pave  the  way.  Who  are  the  ones 
really  trying  to  instill  and  perpetuate  a  lack 
of  faith  in  tliese  three?  Who  are  in  mind 
to  take  the  place  of  board  members  in 
question?  Is  it  fully  realized  that  this  is 
one  way  to  get  directly  at  the  administra- 
tion itself?  Surely  this  effort  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  halfway  measure.  These  are  very 
important  questions  to  consider,  individ- 
ually, before  giving  support  to  this  strin- 
gent procedure.  An  even  greater  question  of 
importance  can  be  asked.  Are  all  those  in 
favor  of  our  board  and  admlnlatration  on 
vacation?  Do  they  have  false  notions  about 
what  a  few  can  do?  A  stitch  In  time  can 
save  yesra  of  labor  but  It  can  take  only  a 
moment  to  tear  down  the  acoomplishmenta. 
Such  is  the  price  of  vigilance  whltdi  reflects 
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far  more  than  a  local  issue — as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

I  am  confident  there  is  not  one  person  in 
this  room  who  has  not  been  used  or  been 
the  subject  of  an  attempt  to  be  used  toward 
the  intricate  downfall  of  this  country  by 
way  of  false  education.  I  use  the  word  con- 
fident because  I  know  it  could  not  be  other 
than  a  fact.  A  mere  sample  may  be  found 
in  that  few  people  are  not  subject  to  some 
^prt  of  Inainwash.  Certainly  we  are  all 
subject  to  influences,  and  in  the  case  of  bad 
ones,  all  the  more  where  we  dont  know 
what  is  back  of  thwn.  I  have  not  made  this 
strong  enough.  The  Nation  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  brainwashed  and  still  remains 
so. 

The  influence  of  rumors  are  of  many  kinds. 
It  is  like  planting  a  seed.  When  planted  in 
certain  fertile  ground  it  is  apt  to  grow  more 
prolifically.  But  who  planted  the  seed  in 
the  first  place?  And  where  did  the  seed  come 
from— originally? 

What  we  need  here  in  this  district,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  district,  is  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  before  taking  a 
chance  upon  helping  to  tear  down  the  good 
that  has  been  built  up.  Rumor  and 
"attempted"  assessmenta  devoid  of  sufficient 
foundation  teach  us,  in  the  long  run.  to  be 
more  careful.  And  I  suggest  that  whoeva: 
is  responsible  for  this  attempt  at  recall, 
including  those  who  participate,  had  better 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  ground  upon 
which  they  stand  and  at  their  own  signatures 
they  so  freely  give. 

This  Nation,  at  this  very  moment,  is  in  a 
perUous  plight.  Por  a  person,  basically 
American,  to  say  different  is  to  show  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  the  subject,  including 
ignorance  of  his  own  relative  position.  Our 
plight  could  hardly  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  and  the  cconing  months  will  increas- 
ingly bear  this  out.  From  a  growing  pre- 
ponderance of  available  information,  includ- 
ing Government  publications,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  any  other  way. 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  point  a  finger 
toward  anyone  preeent  concerning  loyalty  to 
country  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Regardless 
of  what  may  be  each  one's  lack  of  Informa- 
tion at  the  moment.  I  am  quite  serious  in 
saying  that  well  within  a  year  and  ^ai^  from 
now,  it  is  possible  there  may  not  be  one  per- 
son present  but  who,  with  many  a  regret 
for  past  blindnesa,  will  feel  a  strong  surge 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  nation  fighting  tor  ite  sovereign  life.  I 
like  to  think  of  our  pec^le  with  such  future 
loyalty  in  mind — a  loyalty  of  acUon  so  sorely 
needed  now.  This  does  not  mean  I,  per- 
sonally, will  not  resent  and  resist  many 
actions  I  believe  to  be  bom  out  of  misinfor- 
mation tor  I  do  not  think  in  terms  of  wait- 
ing to  be  directed.  I  cannot  afford  to  and 
neither  can  you. 

Law  means  control — good  or  bad.  If  all  of 
us  knew  one-tenth  of  what  is  actually  al- 
ready held  in  store  for  us  for  the  decisive 
balance  of  this  year  and  next,  it  would 
frighten  every  one  of  us  into  immediate  ac- 
tion to  stop  dead  in  ite  tracks  this  profusion 
of  unconstitutional  bills  from  being  passed 
into  laws  of  the  land.  If  we  do  not  act,  we 
face  the  prospect  of  either  fighting  in  an 
entirely  "different"  atmosphere  or  sinking  to 
the  bottom  through  a  now  rapidly  progress- 
ing slavery.  If  you  think  these  strcoig 
statementa  are  too  extreme  then  consider 
how  weak-kneed  and  weak-willed  we  have 
become. 

An  American  education  for  children  is  the 
primary  issue  here.  Any  deviation  of 
thoxight  must  or  should  return  to  it — 
though  I  fail  to  see  how  I  have  actually 
deviated  from  it  at  any  point  because  of  the 
grave  importance  of  what  tiiildren  shoxild  be 
taught. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  I  have  chosen 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  good  sound 


American  education  which  includes  those  in 
reqiMnaibUl^  for  it.  I  felt  this  necessi- 
tated three  items  to  be  touched  upon  for 
they  are  interlocked:  this  local  issue  of  re- 
call for  most  of  the  bocu-d  members,  the 
greater  issue  of  attempt  within  ttie  Stete  to 
deprive  local  control  and  a  statement  erf  the 
overall  issues  at  stake — mainly,  o^  own 
selves  where  freedom  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  courage.  Singly  It  Is  dtOcult  to  do 
these  Jtistice  in  so  short  a  time.  Actually, 
I  am  trying  to  give  food  for  live  thinking. 

Let  us  look  at  our  board  members  and  ad- 
ministrative leaders,  either  present  or  ab- 
sent, with  cliildren  well  in  mind.  If  we 
think  any  one  of  them  is  letting  our  chil- 
dren down  or  is  KhirUng  moral  responsibili- 
ties publicly  accepted,  then  It  behooves  us 
to  get  adequate  facta,  both  positive  and 
negative  before  proceeding  to  furtho'  action. 
And  it  behooves  us  to  attend  school  board 
meetings  while  we  still  have  such  opportuni- 
ties and  before  ""^n^g  any  uiMubstantlated 
accusation  which  places  \u  in  a  wrong  hght. 
Let  us  ask  for  an  understandable  answer 
from  those  responsible  for  an  action  or  lack 
of  actlan  in  question.  Questions  asked  in 
honesty  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  answered 
with  due  regard.  Let  us  stay  with  the  honest 
American  way  of  allowing  the  privilege  of 
presenting  onelB  position.  Sometimes  one 
is  accused  of  another's  past  guilt  and  some- 
times a  greater  guilt  could  Just  as  easily  be 
found  with  the  accuser^-or  his  supporters. 
Recall  of  those  whom  we  elect  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  It  is  not  even  ethical  in  a 
constitutional  republic  unless  there  Is  trai- 
torous evidence  or  almost  ccxnplete  lack  of 
reaponsibility.  Otherwise,  it  is  bound  to 
contain  elementa  of  involvement  as  sticky 
as  fiy  paper  before  election  time. 

It  behooves  all  of  us  to  try.  and  help — 
not  hinder.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  to 
serioTisly  close  ranks — it  is  not  a  tim*  tor 
groundless  bickering  as  the  middle  of  the 
road  becomes  a  strange  no  man's  land.  Such 
tactica.  as  well  as  an  obvious  migepresente- 
tioci  out  of  context,  can  have  a  lesser  known 
familiarity. 

A  disi^>pearing  gnat  In  a  hamburger  sand- 
wich, to  a  starving  man  caught  deep  in  the 
desert,  la  no  reason  to  throw  the  sandwich 
away.  No — not  six  gnata.  In  fact,  if  he  be- 
comes angry  and  eate  it,  there  is  a  big  chance 
he  may  live  to  eat  his  dessert  at  home. 

Personally,  I  would  not  want  anyone  on 
the  board  or  within  the  administration  who 
is  perfect  because  I  know  there  surely  would 
be  socnethlng  wrong.  Then  too,  I  wouldn't 
have  that  person  to  sympathize  with  in  my 
own  imperfections.  Mainly,  what  I  oare  to 
know  is  that  he  is  an  American — not  "pro" 
American  but  American — without  todays 
price  tag.  I  will  draw  qtdte  a  few  conclusions 
from  there  because  I  know  what  he  is  al- 
reckdy  up  against.  Thank  you.  And  thank 
you,  Mr.  CSialrman. 


Protestants  and  Odier  Americans  Oppose 
Becker  Aatadsseat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  RSW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1994 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speako',  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  finllfiagncn 
the  {(^lowing  statement  by  C.  Stanley 
Lowell,  reprfjf.nting  Protestanla  and 
Other  Americans  United  for  8«aratloD 
of  Church  and  State  before  the  House 
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plaoee  and  occasions,  for  religious  exercises 
and  teaching.  The  amendment  provides 
that  prayers  nuy  be  offered,  or  biblical 
scriptures  may  be  read  in  any  ptibllc  school 
or  governmental  institution  or  place.  This 
in  section  1.  In  section  a.  encouragement 
is  provided  for  all  kinds  of  religious  ob- 
servancee  under  government  ausplcee.  The 
language  is  sweeping  and  inclusive.  It  pro- 
nounces legal  and  thus  oOlciaUy  encourages 
"making  refennoe  to  belief  in,  reliance  upon, 
or  invoking  the  aid  of  Ood  of  a  Supreme 
Being  in  any  governmental  or  public  docu- 
ment, proceeding,  activity,  ceremony,  school, 
institution,  or  place  •  •  •  of  the  United 
States." 

While  it  Is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sec- 
tion 3  states  that  "Nothing  in  this  article 
shall  constitute  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion," it  seems  evident  that  the  other  articles 
provide,  in  effect,  for  Just  such  establish- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  amendment  chooses 
to  say  on  the  basis  cf  its  own  definition  that 
this  Is  not  an  eatabllahment.  does  not  change 
the  fact  of  it.  What  Is  envisaged  here  Is 
official  religion  and  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words  this  would  mean  an  establishment  of 
religion.  This  is  a  rapudiation  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  in  church  and  state. 

It  might  be  helpful.  Mr.  Ohalrman.  to  ex- 
plore the  Intantloa  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
when  they  drafted  this  first  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Ck>nstltution.  an  amendment 
which  would  be.  In  effect,  repudiated  and  set 
aside  by  the  current  propoeal.  In  the  draft- 
ing of  our  first  amendment,  the  Founding 
Fathen  had  mora  la  nUnd  than  the  barring 
of  a  single  church  eatabllahment.  They  had 
In  mind  the  tTi^'^'O"  of  government  from 
aetting  up  an  oflldal  rallglon  of  one  par- 
ticular denomlnatloa  or  group  of  churchea 
1>ut  also  barring  govwnment  from  olBclal 
concern  with  the  theologies  and  programs 
of  religion.  They  Intended  to  bar  govern- 
ment from  Just  Um  kind  of  interference  with 
religion  as  Is  envisaged  in  the  current 
propoaal. 

Mr.  J\istlce  Frankf\urter  is  a  well-known 
paragraph  from  hla  assent  In  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Xduoation  (IMS)  said: 

"We  an  all  agreed  that  the  Ist  and  14th 
amendmenta  have  a  secular  reach  far  mora 
penetrating  la  the  conduct  of  government 
than  meraly  to  forbid  an  'established 
church'  •  •  •.  We  nnew  our  conviction 
that  'we  have  staked  the  very  existence  of 
our  country  on  the  faith  that  complete 
separation  between  the  state  and  religion 
la  beet  for  the  state  and  beet  for  religion.' " 
As  Jamea  Madison  expressed  it:  "Religion 
la  not  within  the  purview  of  human  govern- 
ment." 

There  an  two  valuable  sources.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  Indicate  the  intention  of  the 
Founding  Fathen  tn  the  first  amendment. 
Theee  are  The  Debates  and  Proceedings  In 
the  Oongreea  of  the  United  States,  I.  com- 
piled by  Joseph  Oalee,  Washington:  Dales 
and  Seaton  (1834),  and  Journal  of  the  Flnt 
Seeeion  of  the  Senate,  Washington;  Oalee 
and  Seaton  (1830) .  Hen  we  have  the  record 
of  the  debatea  on  the  flnt  amendment,  the 
various  wordings  which  wen  proposed  and 
njected,  and  the  eventual  emergence  of  our 
present  first  amendment.  Hera  it  Is  clearly 
^l^l«»ln^«l <^  that  the  intention  of  the  fint 
amendment  was  to  postulate  the  nooln- 
volvement  of  government  with  nllgion.  Tbe 
fathen  wanted  to  take  the  government  out 
of  the  bualneaa  of  religion.  They  drafted 
the  flrat  aaieadUMat  to  clarify  the  atatus  of 
tha  diurehea  aa  tree,  voluntary  aociettes 
funetionlag  separate  from  ttie  elvii  power. 

Tbe  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Cosistltu- 
tlon  would  change  all  this.  This  amend- 
ment Is  dealcDed  not  to  take  the  Oovemment 
out  of  the  bualneaa  of  nllgion.  but  to  put 
Oovemmeat  lato  that  business.  The  oScial 
reUglon  thait  oould  be  permissibly  estab- 
llihed  under  thla  aaeodment  ml^ht  very  well 
ba  of  aa  lanocuoua  aad  nominal  kind.     It 


Is  the  extent  of  the  enablement  which  we 
need  to  assess.  Who  knows  how  far  this 
might  reach?  Prayen  may  be  offered.  Bibli- 
cal Scriptures  may  be  read.  There  may  be 
refenncee  to  belief  in,  nlianoe  uptm,  or  in- 
voking the  aid  of  Ood  in  connection  iTlth 
any  official  meeting  or  f  tuictlon  in  the  United 
Statee.  It  is  true  that  the  amendment  stip- 
ulates that  participation  must  be  "on  a  vol- 
untary basis."  This  probably  means  that 
students  who  cleared  the  matter  and  got 
permission  might  be  free  to  walk  out  and 
not  participate  in  the  religious  exercisee. 
This  provldee  a  modest  easement  from  the 
compulsion,  but  not  a  complete  easement. 
It  Is  evident  from  the  looaenees  of  this  lan- 
guage that  virtually  any  kind  of  nllgious 
exercise  or  ceremony  could  be  brought  into 
the  public  schools.  This  me«ms  that  almost 
any  kind  of  nllgious  obaervanoe  could  be 
officially  impoaed  upon  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  under  compulsory  attendance  n- 
qulnments  with  only  the  protective  provi- 
sion that  they  could  walk  out  if  they  did 
not  like  It.  This  coxild  mean,  and  probably 
would  mean,  that  Catholic  pnyan  would  be 
Impoeed  in  coaummltlea  when  Cathc^ca 
wen  in  the  majority.  Fundamentalist  Prot- 
eetant  prayen  would  be  impoeed  when  this 
group  was  in  the  majority.  Liberal  Protea- 
tant  prayen  would  be  Imposed  when  liberal 
Protestants  wen  la  the  aujorlty.  Jewish 
prayen.  Buddhist  prayen.  or  Modern  prayen 
would  be  impoeed  when  aay  af  theee  groups 
was  in  a  majority.  This  opens  the  way  to  ra- 
llglon by  community  option.  Or  it  might 
open  the  way  to  a  least  oommon  denomi- 
nator public  school  nllgion  nationally  Im- 
posed up<Mi  all  chlldna.  We  believe  that 
any  of  theee  altematlvea  would  be  most  im- 
fortxinate.  We  b^eve  that  government 
ought  to  avoid  the  management  of  religious 
operations.  We  b^eve  that  both  state  and 
church  would  be  better  off  if  our  traditional 
separation  Is  preserved. 

In  our  first  amendment,  in  the  State  laws 
vrhich  deal  with  tfhvirch-etate  matters,  and 
In  the  impressive  weight  of  Jtuldloal  opin- 
ions which  support  and  explicate  them,  we 
believe  that  a  deatrahle  church-state  pattern 
has  been  developed  in  the  United  Statea.  In 
this  pattern  ttie  churchee  have  been  volun- 
tary societies.  Then  has  been  no  ooereloa 
of  government  to  provide  them  with  mem- 
bership, with  attendance  at  services,  or  with 
funds  to  support  their  operations.  Oovem- 
ment has  carefully  avoided  the  interlocking 
of  Its  processes  with  those  ot  nllgious  groups. 
It  has  carefully  and  consistently  nfused 
either  to  finance  or  to  promote  such  groups. 
It  has  afforded  nhgioua  groupa  full  freedom 
so  long  as  their  operatioos  vrere  consistent 
with  public  order  and  health,  but  it  has  af- 
forded them  nothing  mora.  They  have  need- 
ed nothing  more.  Under  this  strategy  of  a 
letting  alone  by  officialdom,  the  religious  en- 
terprise in  this  country  has  grown  in  dimen- 
sion and  health.  Over  61  percent  of  tbe 
American  population  have  Joined  churchee  on 
their  own  and  contribute  to  their  support. 
All  of  this  without  government  compulsion 
of  any  kind. 

We  believe  In  this  arrangement.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  first  amendment 
adequately  handles  the  church-state  issue. 
It  provides  a  proper  balance.  It  provides 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  forbidding 
the  free  exerdse  thereof."  The  propoeals 
before  you  wOuld  upset  this  balance.  They 
would  do  so  by  Injecting  Oovemment  pro- 
motion into  the  religious  enterprise.  Under 
our  system  Oovemment  does  not  belong  in 
this  area:  Oovemment  ought  to  keep  out. 

We  beUeve  In  the  eeoond  place,  that  Oon- 
should  nject  these  proposals  to  amend 


the  Oanstitmtteii  beoauae  they  oarry  a  heavy 
freight  of  potential  mischief.  The  United 
States  is  a  nllgleusly  plurallstto  na.tlon. 
Then  are  many  deoamlaattocs  and  many 
faiths.    Theee  an  not  nominal  and  titular 
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but  an  going  operaUona.  The  various  relig- 
ious anterprlaea  la  the  Uhltad  Slataa  an  aui^- 
ported  by  their  f  oUowen  with  vnre  and  uao- 
ttan. 

To  open  the  way  for  nllgtoua  praottoes  la 
the  public  achooU  and  In  pubUe  fttnettotd  of 
the  oommunlty  la  an  InvltaMon  to  later- 
miwidsl  atrlfe.  Rellgknia  protagonlsta  who 
csherlah  thetr  beliefa  with  suoh  vigor  oaa  ba 
reBed  iqwa  to  take  a  Uvely  latareat  la  tha 
n»tun  of  oOletal  religious  obeervances  in  the 
conuBunlty.  The  natun  of  theee  ohaerr- 
anoea,  once  the  posslbtlity  of  thsm  has  beaa 
opened  up.  may  become  a  political  matter  la 
one  oommunlty  after  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Proteetants  would  f!a«np*ign 
against  CathoUcs  in  order  to  put  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  King  Jamee  version  or  the 
RSV  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  echools. 
CathoUcs  might  campaign  for  the  Hall  lifary 
and  the  Doviay  venlon  of  the  Bible.  The 
Jews  ml^it  seek  contn^  in  order  to  assun 
that  practloee  compatible  with  their  faith 
ahaU  be  installed.  Uberal  Protestant  might 
battle  Fundamentalist  Protestant.  And  so 
these  morbid  battles  may  bin-geon  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  was  this  book  of  sectarian 
controversy  which  the  Foxmding  Fathen 
sought  to  keep  cloeed  In  this  coiintry.  Let  vm 
not  open  It  by  the  kind  of  proposal  which  Is 
now  before  you. 

We  would  oppoee  these  proposals  in  the 
third  place  because  we  believe  they  might 
displace  the  first  amendment  in  a  way  to 
provide  government  financial  aid  to  nllgion. 
When  government  gives  official  recognltlcn  to 
religion  and  makes  permissive  provision  for 
nllgious  exercisee  In  the  public  schools,  as  is 
proposed  here,  the  next  step — tax  support 
for  religion — may  be  forthcoming.  In  car- 
rying out  wh&t  they  deem  to  be  the  purpoee 
of  the  first  amendment,  our  States  have  in 
many  instancee  spelled  out  a  8i>ecific  ban  on 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  support  of 
churches  or  their  schools.  The  clear  Intent  of 
Congress  in  this  matter  can  be  seen  by  Its 
stipulation  that  all  new  Statee  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  after  1876  must  adopt  an  Irrevo- 
cable ordinance  requiring  religious  freedom, 
and  also  making  provision  for  "the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  system  ot 
public  schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the 
children  of  said  State  and  free  from  sectarian 
control  •  •  •."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  on  one  occasion  after  an- 
other Interpreted  the  first  amendment  as 
imposing  a  ban  on  tax  support  of  chxirches 
or  their  schools.  For  example,  in  Bveraon  v. 
Board  of  Education  (1948),  Justice  Black, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  said : 

"The  'establishment  ot  religion'  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  set  up  a  chiu-ch.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  aU  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Infiuence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will,  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion  •  •  •.  No  tax  in  any  amount, 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  activities  or  institutions,  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form 
they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion." 
This  doctrine  of  the  first  amendment  was 
reiterated  by  the  Court  in  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education  (1948),  in  Zorach  v 
Clauaon  (1962),  in  Torcaao  v.  Watkins 
(1943),  the  Simday  Laws  cases  (1963)  in 
Engel  v.  Vitale  (1962) ,  and  in  Murray  v.  Cur- 
lett  and  Schempp  v.  Abington  (1963).  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  Torcaso  case.  Justice 
Black,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court, 
picked  up  for  special  emphasis  the  ban  on 
tax  support  for  church  Institutions  con- 
tained in  the  previous  decisions.  Quoting 
the  passage  from  the  Eversc»i  decision  which 
I  have  cited,  and  other  famous  sentences 
Justice  Black  said:  "We  wen  urged  to  n- 
pudlate  as  dicta  [theee  sentimental.  We 
declined  to  do  this." 
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We  beUeve.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  injeo- 
tloa  of  the  Federal  power  Into  the  program 
and  operations  of  religion  might  wen  open 
vp  the  first  amendment  In  suoh  a  way  aa  to 
lead  to  state  flnanelal  support  of  religion. 
As  a  matter  of  Caet.  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  a 
number  of  the  proposals  that  ban  been  ad- 
vanced to  amead  the  Ooostttutlon  an  such 
that,  under  them,  aid  for  churches  oould  be 
provided  on  a  nonpreferentlal  basis.  With  a 
llnanrisl  subsidy  to  church  institutions,  the 
last  vesMge  of  sapara,tlon  of  church  and  state 
would  vaalah.  We  would  have  a  flnarn-tfti 
aad  fmietlonal  union  of  the  two  and  would 
be  weU  on  the  way  to  thoee  excesses  of 
derleaUsm  and  anticlerlcalism  which  have 
cursed  the  Old  World. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  oppose  the  kind 
of  collusion  between  government  and  re- 
ligion proposed  In  this  amendment  because 
we  bellen  it  representa  a  serious  reflection 
upon  the  churches.  The  whole  implication 
hen  is  that  the  churches  have  failed  In  their 
duty  and  that  the  government  must  take 
over.  We  not  only  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this; 
we  queetion  Ito  neeeesity.  The  churchee 
have  not  so  conspicuously  lagged  In  their 
spiritual  mission  that  they  now  require  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  step  in  and  impose 
religion  upon  the  school  population.  The 
glory  of  the  chureh  enterprise  in  the  United 
S*a*«a  has  been  Ita  volimtary  character.  Men 
have  gone  to  church,  said  their  prayere,  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  religious  work, 
not  because  they  had  to,  but  because  they 
wanted  to.  In  this  country  we  have  had 
neither  clericalism  nor  anUclerlcallsm. 
Then  has  been  no  occasion  for  either.  If 
men  became  suspicious  of  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  church,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
stop  attending  and  contributing.  If  we  com- 
mence the  buslnees  of  allowing  government, 
whether  Federal  or  local,  to  compel  religious 
observances  upon  the  people  or  to  tax  them 
for  their  support,  we  have  taken  a  long  step 
back  into  medieval  night.  We  are,  in  effect, 
saying  we  miist  now  coerce  people  into  doing 
what  they  woiild  not  do  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. 

Tb*  difficulties  of  officially  coerced  religious 
observances  can  be  seen  in  the  controversy 
which  rages  today  over  compulsory  religious 
worehlp  at  the  chapel  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  In  Colorado.  Here,  a  policy  of  co- 
erelng  the  studenU  Into*  attendance  at  a 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish  service,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith,  has  resulted  In  blazing 
rcsentmente  among  the  cadeto.  Local 
pastora  In  Denver  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  studento  who  are  by  this  policy 
effectively  denied  access  to  services  of  worahlp 
in  their  own  churehes.  An  official  order  for 
cadeto  to  stop  discussing  and  protesting  thla 
matter  has  only  aggravated  the  problem. 
Where  religious  faith  Is  concerned,  any  kind 
of  coercion  Is  better  omitted.  Religious  ex- 
perience has  deep  roote  within  the  individ- 
ual. At  that  point  he  cannot  be  coerced 
and  any  attempt  to  do  so  Is  apt  to  provoke 
an  Intense  emotional  r^ftctlon. 

If  churches  and  synagogues  have  demon- 
strably failed  In  ths  rellglotis  task,  then  some 
alternative  method  of  carrying  It  on  might 
well  be  considered.  We  believe  that  no  such 
failure  has  taken  place.  The  churches  can 
always  do  better,  of  course.  So  can  the  gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  believe  that  an  ex- 
change of  functions  either  way  at  this  stage 
would  be  helpful. 

We  propose,  rather,  that  each  keep  Ite  ap- 
pointed place  In  our  cultural  pattern.  The 
church  Is  not  benefited  when  some  men  use 
the  powen  of  government  to  force  others  to 
watch  them  pray.  Oovemment  Is  not  bene- 
fitted when  It  seeks  reHglous  sanction 
through  the  imposition  of  compuls<»7  wor- 
ship upon  the  people.  Let  government  be 
government:  let  the  chiu-ches  be  the 
churches.  Let  neither  attempt  to  control  the 
other.  Let  neither  seek  to  preempt  the  field 
of  the  other.    Let  neither  seek  to  use  tha 


other  for  tta  advantage.  Lei  neither  seek  to 
Interlock  Its  operations  with  that  of  the  oth- 
er.   Hie  tradition— It  has  often  been  eaUed 

the  aeparatlon   of   ehureh   aad   state ^%^ 

been  the  glory  and  the  guerdon  of  otir  cul- 
ture. Then  Is  no  warrant  for  abandoning  It 
or  eroding  it  xww. 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  icAsaACHUBsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  economic  conver- 
sion are  becoming  clearer:  Each  time  a 
military  installation  is  closed,  a  particu- 
lar weapons  component  is  changed  or 
eliminated,  or  a  defense  contract  termi- 
nated, the  problem  becomes  very  real 
to  the  worker,  Che  contractor,  and  the 
community  dependent  on  defense  dollars 
for  its  economic  well-being. 

The  financial  writer  for  the  Boston 
Globe.  Ian  Menzies,  recently  wrote  an 
excellent  article  in  which  he  points  out 
the  potential  impact  of  all  of  these  shifts 
and  called  for  greater  attention  here  in 
Congress  to  conversion.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Congressional  Ricoao: 

CONVXRSION    UaOXNT— INDTTSTBT    NXXDS    PXACS 
WOSK 

(By  Ian  Menzies) 

There  are  signs  that  Washington  U  be- 
ginning to  pay  attention  to  a  problem  that 
haa  been  asking  for  recognition  for  at  least 
5  years. 

The  problem:  The  Industrial  conversion 
from  military  to  civilian  production. 

In  some  cases  this  converelon  problem 
could.be  considered  an  elective  (Industries 
which  wished  to  avoid  the  sea-saw  effect  of 
80-  to  100-percent  military  oontracta)  or  a 
necessity  (the  phasing  out  of  bread-and- 
butter  military  contracts ) . 

But  whether  an  elective'  or  a  necessity, 
there  Is  "Tittle  doubt  that  the  conversion 
problem  has  contributed  to  the  Nation's 
growing  unemployment  rolls. 

Some  have  called  It  cynically  the  "threat 
of  peace";  others  the  ultimate  effect  of  arms 
control. 

And  superimposed  on  mllltary-clvlUan  con- 
veAlon,  nod  In  effect  part  of  It,  has  been 
the  cloelng  of  military  establlshmenta  with 
stm  mora  closings  and  phaseouta  pending. 

Many  have  tended  to  downplay  the  con- 
version problem,  pointing  out  quite  reallstl- 
caUy,  that  Department  of  Defense  dollar  con- 
tract volume  has  scarcely  diminished. 

But  while  the  dollar  volume  may  remain 
high,  the  distribution  or  spread  of  contracto 
has  narrowed  thus  eliminating  certain  kinds 
of  hardware  without  a  compensatory  em- 
ployment effect  In  Industries  receiving  addi- 
tional money  on  contracto  already  under- 
way. 

The  money  remains  the  same  but  fewer 
share  the  benefito. 

And  aU  of  this  Is  somewhat  outoide  the 
war  on  poverty  which  U  tackling  a  different 
phase,  though  with  certain  overtape. 

The  hopeful  signs  that  the  conversion 
problem  is  being  realized  are  theee  : 

The  Defense  Department,  the  biggest 
single  employer  In  the  United  States  with 
more  than  l  million  civilian  workers.  Is  en- 
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(c)  In  adUtlon  to  purcbaaee  by  appro- 
Miatod  »*"*  Bonappropnated  fund  actlT- 
Qaa.  17  ja.  military  and  dTlltan  personnel  of 
the  Aimed  Fotoea  and  thetr  famlUea  apend 
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(d)  Diapoaal 
Property: 

(1)  During  tlacal  year  1868.  the  U.a 
Southern  Command  provided  the  Ouardla 
Nacional  equipment  ooated  at  $S6.000  at  a 
nominal  price  of  $S.«00  (10  percent  of 
coated  value).  TTiia  equipment,  if  sold  at 
usual  prices,  would  have  realized  approxi- 
mately $9,000  to  the  UJ8.  Oovemment. 

(2)  Property  Diapoeal  Office  sales  to  Re- 
public of  Panama  bttslneas  enterprlsea 
through  ita  atandard  diapoeal  procedures 
netted  the  RepubUc  approximately  •16,000 
In  dutiee  paid  to  the  national  treasury  by 
the  purchaser  upon  import  of  the  mer- 
cbandlae into  tbe  Republic. 

3  Trade,  commerce,  communication: 
(a)  On  Aprtl  1,  1»«3,  a  commercial  commu- 
nication cable  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
United  Statee  via  Jamaica  by  I.T.  &  T.  (Amer- 
ican Cable  *  Radio)  waa  completed.  Tbla 
facility,  containing  138  channels  for  voice 
and  teletype  communication,  waa  construct- 
ed primarily  because  of  mlUtary  require- 
ments. If  U.3.  forcea  were  not  staUoned  In 
the  zone,  it  would  not  have  been  feasible  to 
c<«stnict  the  facility  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise at  this  time.  Services  from  the  cable 
are  avaUahle  to  t»ie  Republic  of  Panama,  pro- 
viding effective  commimication  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  UiS.  Navy  forces  in  the  Canal  2kjne  pro- 
vide record  (teletype)  commxmicatlons  facu- 
lties for  Republic  erf  Panama  official  govern- 
ment traffic  to  the  United  States.  One 
Ixundred  and  ten  messages  to  and  from 
Washington  are  handled  monthly.  This 
service  eliminates  the  requirement  for  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  provide  facilities  for 
such  communication,  or  to  contract  for  them 
commercially. 

(c)  The  UJ3.  Navy  provides  maritime  com- 
munications for  commercial  vessels  In  the 
waters  off  the  Republic  of  Panama.  ThU 
ser^flce  processes  messagea  to  commercial  sta- 
tiona,  where  they  can  be  reflled  worldwide  to 
the  final  destination.  Chargea  from  the  re- 
flle  point  to  deatlnatlon  are  paid  by  the 
sender.  By  thU  service,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  absolved  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining maritime  communications  facilities. 
Approximately  4,700  messages  from  ships  are 
handled  monthly  by  the  Navy. 

(d)  Approximately  $200,000  Is  expended 
annually  by  U-S.  forces  to  maintain  the  Boyd- 
Rooeevelt  Highway,  major  translsthmlan 
route.  This  Mgflway,  buUt  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment. has  been  deeded  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama.  In  return  for  maintaining  the 
highway,  UJ3.  mlUtary  forces  are  entitled  to 
use  of  an  Republic  of  Panama  roads  without 
payment  of  any  fee  or  toU. 

(e)  Inspection  and  guidance  provided  by 
VS.  mUltary  veterinarians  to  Panamanian 
sujjpUers  of  meats,  dairy  products,  seafoods, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  other  loodBtufTs 
have  raised  standards  of  the  Panamanian  In- 
dustry whereby  their  products  are  acceptable 
for  purchase  by  mlUtary  forces  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Without  this  assistance.  In  many  In- 
stances products  would  have  been  of  Infe- 
rior quality,  and  major  sales  to  the  Canal 
Zone  could  not  have  been  effected. 

4.  Air-sea  rescue  and  mercy  flights:  . 

(a)  Military  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  have 
flown  91  alr-saa  reacue  or  mercy  evacuation 
mlaalona  thus  far  In  196$  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  In  1983.  7$  missions  were  com- 
pleted. Tbe  arerafe  coat  pet  miaalon  la  ap- 
proslmataly  $400.  Its  greatest  contribution. 
bowvver.  Is  tn  tbe  relief  of  suffering  and 
asTlng  of  life  of  ttie  eltlzans  of  Panama. 

(b)  Many  of  tbe  mlt* !""■  flown  are  to 


remote.  Inaeeesalble  regkias  of  tba  Repub- 
Uc of  Panama  to  evacuate  aartoosly  111  to 
medical  faelllttaa  in  major  Panamanian  com- 
mimiUea.  The  RepubUc  of  Panama  doea  not 
have  tbe  air  or  aea  capabUlty  to  provide  this 
humanitarian  service  for  Its  popxilatton. 

6.  Dlsaater  relief:  MUltary  foroaa  In  the 
Canal  Zone  atand  ready  to  provide  reUef  In 
•rent  of  dlaaatar  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
An  eaample  of  eucb  a  relief  function  waa  the 
supply  by  air  of  10  large  trniU  to  boues 
bomeless  as  a  result  of  a  disastrous  flre  at 
Oarachine.  Panama,  on  June  18-19.  19«3. 
The  tents  were  airdropped  to  the  stricken 
vUlage. 

6.  Public  health: 

(a)  Medical  peraonnel  of  UJS.  Armed 
Forces  have  provided  voluntary  medical  aerv- 
Icea,  both  medical  and  dental,  to  various  iso- 
lated commxinitlss  In  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. In  many  Uistances.  these  services  have 
been  vlrtuaUy  the  sole  source  of  medical 
care  available  to  the  recipients.  Examplea 
are  dispenaarlea  operated  on  a  continuing 
basis  at  Rio  Hato  on  Taboga  Island. 

(b)  Personnel  have  on  a  continuing  basis 
made  voluntary  contributions  of  blood  to 
hospitals  in  the  RepuUlc  of  Panama.  These 
donatlona  have  t>een  made  both  by  membera 
of  the  Canal  Zone  mUltary  and  clvUian  com- 
munity and  by  crews  of  UB.  Naval  vessels 
temporarUy  docking  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

7.  Geodetic  and  mapping  operations: 

(a)  The  Inter- American  Geodetic  Survey, 
headquartered  in  the  Canal  Zone,  since  1946 
has  mapped  approximately  26  percent  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  baa  provided  1/60,- 
000  scale  topographic  mapa  to  the  RepubUc 
without  coat.  The  mapping  and  aurvey  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  U  conducted  under 
a  joint  agreement  aigned  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic. 

(b)  Exclusive  of  mUltary  salaries  for  30 
mlllUiry  personnel  on  fxUl-time  duty  estab- 
lishing supplemental  map  control  and  con- 
ducting field  classmcatlon  surveys  in  ths 
Republic  of  Panama,  lAOS  expended  ap- 
proximately $130,000  in  fl«5al  year  1963  In 
the  mapping  nrogram  for  the  Republic. 

(c)  The  LAOS  Cartographic  School  In  the 
Canal  Zone  has  trained  more  than  100  Pana- 
manian citizena  In  pbsaes  of  mapping  pro- 
cedures since  1953.  Theee  provide  a  reposi- 
tory of  personnel  of  the  RepubUc  sklUed  In 
mapping  proceduree. 

(d)  Not  Included  In  LAOS  expenditures 
are  grants  for  mapping  provided  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID).  Portlona  of  an 
AID  grant  of  $1  mUUon  have  been  expended . 
by  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  for  large  acale 
(1/10.000)  mapping  programa  In  the  Repub- 
Uc which  are  aupported  by  the  LAGS. 

8.  Science  and  technology: 

(a)  U.S.  mlUtary  forcea  in  the  Canal  Zone 
have  niuneroua  sxirvey  scientific  and  tech- 
nical faclUtiee  In  operation.  These  facil- 
ities provide  Information  and  guidance  to 
the  RepubUc  of  Panama,  which  in  many 
instances  does  not  have  tbe  trained  per- 
sonnel or  equipment  for  such  endeavors. 
Among  such  facUlUes  is  the  UB.  Navy  Cor- 
rosion Laboratory  and  Tropical  Exposure 
Station  where  periodic  testing  of  the  effects 
of  the  trebles  on  materials,  metals,  and  pe- 
troleum Is  conducted.  Another  is  the  Navy 
Branch  Oceanographlc  Office,  which  studies 
tides,  currents  and  prepares  chart  work  of 
regional  waters.  Re^Uta  of  their  studies  are 
made  available  to  tbe  Republic  of  Panama. 

(b)  Sea  transportation  asaistance  hha  been 
provided  to  arcbeologlsta  on  official  research 
trips  to  otherwlae  Inaoceaslble  areas  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama. 

9.  MlUtary  tnOnlnc: 

(a)  During  flsoal  year  1,903.  training  un- 
der the  mUltary  aastetanoe  program  wae  pro- 
vided to  418  membera  of  the  Ghiardla  Na- 
cional. ThU  traimng  wab  provldad  prlm- 
arUy   at  tbe  VS.  Anty  Foroas.   Southern 
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Command.  School  of  the  Americas,  and  In- 
cluded courses  in  pure  mlUtary  skills  and 
technlquea,  as  weU  as  in  such  technical  flelds 
as  maintenance  of  weap<ma,  rehlclee.  and 
communlcatlona  equipment,  communica- 
tions procedures,  and  radio  operation,  llie 
U.S.  Navy  Foroee.  Southern  Command, 
trained  13  personnel  in  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  small  craft  In  fiscal  year  1961. 
In  flscal  year  1963,  221  Ouardla  Nacllonal 
personnel  received  MAP-costed  training. 
Thus  far,  some  900  personnel  of  Panama 
have  been  trained  at  the  School  of  the 
Americas  since  1949. 

(b)  In  addition  to  training  provided  un- 
der  MAP.  the  UJS.  Air  Forces,  Southern  Com- 
mand, School  for  Latin  America,  has  trained 
Ouardla  Nacional  personnel  on  a  non-relm- 
buraable,  space  available  basis  in  such  sub- 
Jecte  as  electrical  radio  repair  and  operation, 
fundamental  communications,  administra- 
tion and  supply,  and  aircraft  mechanics  and 
maintenance.  Since  1963.  324  Panamanians 
have  received  such  training,  with  52  of  these 
graduating  during  the  c\irrent  calendar  year. 

(c)  Training  received  at  Canal  Zone  mlU- 
tary service  schools  has  added  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  operation  of  the  Ouardla  Nacional. 
The  technical  training  received  has  also 
added  to  the  Republic's  repoeitory  of  per- 
sonnel skUled  in  numerous  technical  fields, 

10.  ClvUian  training:  Non-U J3.  citizen 
civilian  employees  of  the  UJ3.  military  com- 
ponent commands  in  the  Canal  Zone  have 
received  aubstantial  training  through  the 
years  In  a  variety  of  technical,  supervisory, 
and  management  akllla  required  by  the  di- 
versified functions  of  the  command.  Eng- 
lish language  instruction  has  also  been 
given.  A  total  of  1,953  persons  received 
training  under  this  program  in  flscal  year 
1963,  materially  improving  their  earning 
capabiUty  and  job  competency. 

im.rrAKT  pxoplx-to-people  programs 
Tangible  monetary  benefits  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Pansmia,  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  XJ3.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone,  have  been 
uniquely  supplemented  by  highly  successful 
people-to-people  programs  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  military  community.  These  programs 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Their  ultimate  purpoae  is 
to  achieve  a  mutual  understanding  of  ma- 
terial, social,  and  cultural  environments  of 
both  countries. 

The  people-to-people  programs  fall  under 
the  broad  title  of  military  community  re- 
lations. Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  com- 
munity relations  efforts  in  Panama  can  be 
summed  up  through  a  prime  example  known 
as  Operation  Friendship.  This  active  pro- 
gram was  conceived  by  the  U.S.  Army  Forces, 
Southern  Command.  In  1960,  to  meet  an 
urgent  need  for  Improved  relaUonship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Panama  and  those  of 
the  United  Stetes. 

Operation  Friendship  activities  have 
touched  virtually  every  facet  of  life  and 
activity  In  Panama.  SchoolchUdren  have 
benefited  through  hot  lunch  programs  and 
school  supplies;  mUltary  imlts  have  adopted 
entire  orphanages;  local  athletic  iM-ograms 
and  facilities  have  been  developed  through 
assistance  by  the  mUltary;  interchange  ath- 
letic con  teste  have  been  held;  local  festival 
participation  has  been  encouraged.  These 
Operation  Friendship  projects  often  involve 
monetary  contributions,  but  more  important 
are  the  contributions  of  compassion,  interest 
knowledge,  labor,  and  enthusiasm  by  nar- 
tlclpants.  ^ 

Dependente  of  mlUtory  personnel  have 
joined  wholeheartedly  in  the  community 
relations  programs.  Women's  and  youth 
groups  have  given  assistonce  to  hospitals  and 
orphanages,  including  many  hours  of  volim- 
teer  service,  and  -have  participated  in  Joint 
social  and  athletic  activities  with  Panama- 
nian groups. 

Many  of  the  community  relations  projects 
have       t)een      successfully       consummated 


tbroui^  the  combined  effarts  of  civic,  reU- 
glouB.  and  aoclal  leaden  of  Panama  working 
In  oonoert  with  members  of  the  UJB.  mlUtary 
community.  Each  contributes  according  to 
his  means  and  abllltlea,  and  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  common  goal,  increased  under- 
standing and  harmony  between  the  United 
Stetee  and  Panama  and  the  people  of  the 
two  RepubUcs  has  been  realized. 


Remarks  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dowas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  three  major 
military  service  associations — ^the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  UJB.  Army,  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Air 
Force  Association  Jointly  sponsored  a 
dinner  in  observance  of  our  15th  annual 
Armed  Forces  Day. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  at  that  din- 
ner was  Mr.  Hugh  Downs,  wh(Hn  we  all 
know  as  the  host  of  the  nationally  tele- 
vised "Today"  show.  Many  of  us  have 
f4>peared  on  his  program  and  we  have 
come  to  recognize  Mr.  Downs'  talents  and 
ability  as  a  television  personality. 

Therefore,  I  was  interested  in  Mr. 
Downs'  comments  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Day  Dinner  in  which  he  addressed  him- 
self with  extreme  frankness  to  a  num- 
ber of  matters  which  are  tending  to  un- 
dermine the  strength  and  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  He  refers  to  criticism 
of  the  so-called  "military -industrial  com- 
plex"— and  where,  I  might  ask,  would  we 
as  a  Nation  be  today  without  it?  To  the 
growing  list  of  books  and  motion  pic- 
tures that  question  the  character  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  military  leadership,  and  to 
the  fact  that,  while  we  as  a  Nation  do  not 
hesitate  to  impose  fringe  liabilities  on  the 
man  In  uniform,  we  continue  to  down- 
grade his  few  remaining  fringe  benefits 
and  his  economic  status  in  relation  to 
civilian  counterparts. 

I  urge  you  to  read  Mr.  Downs'  remarks 
and  include  them  In  the  Record  : 
Rkmakks   by   Me.   Httgh  Dowks    or  NBC's 
"Today"    Show    at   the   National   Ahmed 
FoacES  Day  Dinner,  Shekaton-Pask  Ho- 
tel,  Washington,  D.C,  May  8,   1964 
Armed  Forces  Day  is  the  annual  clvUian 
salute    to    the    military — to    the    men    and 
women  of  the  military  who  serve  us — around 
the  clock — around  the  globe. 

I  have  noted  the  joint  stetement  of  the 
sponsors  In  the  program  for  the  15th  Na- 
tional Armed  Forces  Day  dinner. 

"In  a  world  grown  weary  of  crisis  and  ten- 
sion," it  stetes,  "we  too  often  forget  the 
dedication  of  those  who  mam  the  weapons, 
the  planes,  and  the  ships  that  protect  our 
way  of  life." 

Tbla  la  ao  true,  that  it's  really  an  under- 
stotement.  And  it's  worth  asking  ourselves, 
on  a  night  Uke  thlsr— Why  is  this  the  case? 
The  answer,  I  suspect.  Is  Unked  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  maintelnlng  a  large  and 
coatly  Military  Estebllahment  •  •  •  no  one 
knowa  for  how  long  •  •  •  no  one  knows 
bow  large  and  how  coetly  the  force  ultimately 
must  be. 

Never  before,  as  a  nation,  have  we  been 
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caUed  upon  to  do  thia.  The  threat  to  our 
aecurity,  up  to  now.  baa  been  "quick  vr*^ 
dirty"  •  •  •  and  we  have  been  quick.  If  not 
<ilrty.  In  getting  the  boys  into  uniform — and 
out  again.  After  a  war.  we  hare  been 
quick — and  I  might  add,  fortxmate — ^in  being 
able  to  return  to  business  as  usual — ^pleasure 
as  usual — life  as  usual. 

In  the  fanfare  of  major  war  we  have  raUied 
to  the  cause  of  mUltary  service  with  relative 
ease.  But  today,  in  the  low  key  tempo  of 
minor  war — despite  the  huge  and  constant 
totel  threat — mUltery  service  repreeente  the 
unnattiral,  and  the  unwanted,  in  our  aoft 
and  prosperous  society. 

There  are  those  among  us  in  the  civilian 
community  who,  in  their  resentment,  leave 
the  imiweasion  that  thia  Mllitery  Bsteblish- 
ment  is  of  Ite  own  making.  They  forget,  not 
only  the  people  in  unUorm.  but  what  put 
them  there.  They  forget  how  mlUtary  de- 
mobilization after  World  War  n  took  place 
only  on  one  side  of  the  world.  They  forget 
how  a  stUl  mobiliaed  Russia  continued  to 
employ  military  force— until  our  own  mili- 
tary revival  became  a  reluctant  necessity  of 
life  Itself.  ' 

Others  In  our  cozy  civilian  world  not  only 
forget  this  postwar  history — ^they  wlshfuUy 
rationalize  the  threat  and  Intellectually  by- 
pass even  the  relatively  recent  Cuban  crisis. 

They  woiUd  push  the  pendulum  fuU  swing 

from  massive  retellatlon  to  massive  accom- 
modation. 

It  has  become  fashionable  of  late,  In  some 
literary  quarters,  to  forget  a  few  more 
things — Including  basic  responsibilities  of 
the  creative  artist.  And  so  the  mllitery 
leader — as  a  symbol  of  modem  power— be- 
comes an  ideal  modern  villain  for  the  fic- 
tion writer. 

They  have  the  right,  thank  Ood,  to  fan- 
tasize on  any  theme  or  situation  they  chooee. 
But,  when  these  writers,  as  some  of  them 
have  done,  place  their  mUltary  vUlalns  In 
plote  which,  as  they  claim,  do  not  represent 
fiction,  but  sober  truth,  then  these  writers 
must  be  judged  against  the  facte  of  the  case. 
And  when  these  facte  do  not  suppwrt  the 
plot — these  writers  deserve  to  be  publicly 
condemned. 

But  what  of  the  creative  artists  who  in- 
dulge in  self-proclaimed  fantasy  with  their 
mUltary  viUains— always  with  a  blownup 
world  as  the  grand  finale? 

Praise  be  the  caiise  of  poetic  imagination 
and,  as  I  said,  free  expression — both  are  im- 
portant national  assets — but  those  possessed 
with  a  fixation  to  create  without  regard  for 
truth — would  do  weU  to  Usten  to  the  WM-ds 
of  John  Updike.  Mr.  Updike  recently  won 
the  National  Book  Award  for  his  novel,  "The 
Centour"- judged  the  most  distinguished 
book  of  fiction  of  1963.  In  accepting  the 
award.  Mr.  Updike  aaid:  "What  is  needed  Is 
an  Instinctive  habit  of  honesty  on  the  pert 
of  the  writer"  ( and  remember,  he  vsras  speak- 
ing of  the  fiction  writer). 

Such  a  writer  must,  he  said,  "instill  his 
wrtste  with  the  refusal  to  write  whatever  is 
lazUy  assimied,  or  hastily  perceived,  or 
piously  hoped.  Fiction  Is  a  tissue  of  Uteral 
lies  that  refreshes  and  informs  our  sense  of 
actuality.  Reality  is — chemically,  atomi- 
caUy.  biologically — a  fabric  of  microscopic 
accuracies.  The  capture  of  such  acdliracies 
Is  the  surest  pleasure  a  vrrlter  receives  •  •  • 
by  teking  pains  to  be  accurate,  we  put  our- 
selves on  the  way  toward  making  something 
useful  and  beautiful  and.  In  a  word,  good." 

AU  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  novels 
"FaU  Safe"  ot  "Seven  Days  In  May" — and 
others  on  the  military- vlUaln  bookshelf — can 
weU  afford  to  muU  over  those  wcxxis  of  John 
Updike. 

TTiere  are  those  anK)ng  us  who  would  never 
consciously  downgrade  the  mUltary  man — yet 
who  stUl  forget  him.  Most  of  us,  to  one  de- 
gree or  another,  fall  into  this  category. 

The  mUltary  services — today  and  tomor- 
row— can  aecure  and  maintfUn  a  large — and 
mediocre — mlUtary  force  with  Uttle  trouble. 
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on  high — and  from  this  very  center  of  the 
political  arts. 

Since  that  Inausplcloxu  occasion,  words 
have  been  piled  upon  words  to  create  a  mon- 
ster out  of  the  so-called  c(»nplex.  And  It  Is 
to  the  shame  of  us  all  that  relatively  few 
words  have  come  forth — from  those  in  high 
oflloe  or  in  letters — to  counter  or  denoxince 
this  trend. 

Here  tonight — In  a  room  filled  with  mili- 
tary and  Industry  leaders — It  seems  appro- 
priate to  report — for  the  record — statements 
of  three  distinguished  public  servants  who 
have  chosen  to  speak  out  In  behalf  of  the 
military-industry  team. 

Take  these  words,  for  example: 

"It  has  been  fashionable  of  late  to  view 
with  alarm  a  so-called  military-industrial 
complex  •  *  •  rather  than  a  conspiracy  to 
fear,  this  is  a  partnership  In  the  national 
interest,  freely  arrived  at.  Joining  together 
multiple  talents  and  resources  to  maintain 
freedom  and  peace  with  honor." 

"these  words  were  spoken  when  their  au- 
thor served  as  Secretary  of  the  Army — which 
he  did  until  January  of  this  year.  Before 
that,  he  had  served  a  wartime  tour  In  the 
Navy,  had  practiced  law  In  New  York,  had 
served  the  173.  Senate  as  special  counsel  to 
its  Committee  on  Amaed  Services. 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  year,  he  bas 
served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Cynos  B.  Vance. 

Or  take  these  words  on  the  military- 
Industrial  complex : 

"A  pop^llar  pastime  among  some  of  our 
intellectual  idiots  is  to  raise  the  long-dis- 
credited cry  that  our  military  and  Indus- 
trial leaders  glory  In,  and  insidiously  en- 
coiui^re,  war  and  the  xinnecessary  purchase  of 
the  weapons  of  war. 

"Thank  God  iot  American  big  business 
and  its  leaders  who  outjxxxluced  every  oth- 
er nation  In  the  world  in  World  War  11; 
thank  God  for  the  American  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  its  leaders  who  outfought  the 
enemy  with  these  weapons  to  preserve  our 
freedom:  thank  God  for  the  free  enterprise 
system  they  represent  and  defend,  and  the 
individual  Initiative  they  possess;  thank 
God  for  their  patriotism,  their  foresight,  and 
their  achievements." 

That  is  a  statement  from  a  Congressman — 
a  gentleman  of  the  South — from  South  Caro- 
lina— who  bas  represented  his  home  district 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  24  years. 

He  is  the  second  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Anned  Services  Committee. 
He  has  demonstrated,  again  and  again,  great 
leadership  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  serviceman  •  •  •  and 
thereby  strengthen  our  defense  posture. 

From  Charleston  S.C.,  Congressman  L. 
Mkkdkl  Rn-zxs. 

Finally,  I  offer  you  these  words : 

"All  too  often  in  history  men  have  in- 
vented a  villain  on  whom  all  their  troubles 
could  be  blamed.  For  son\e  among  u»^I 
have  no  label  to  apply  to  them — it  is  the 
mllltary-lndus^^al  cconplex. 

"Some  people  take  for  granted  that  a  so- 
called  military-industrial  complex  wants  a 
war  every  so  often  to  stimulate  business. 

"Who  started  the  cold  war?  Who  compels 
us  to  spend  so  much  of  our  Income  on  de- 
fense? Who  blocks  progress  toward  disarma- 
ment? 

"Is  there  any  historical  evidence  to  prove 
that  democratic  nations  with  a  large  indus- 
trial base  start  wars?    I  know  of  none." 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Washington  who  served 
six  terms  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  been  a  Member  of  the  17  .S.  Senate 
since  1952.  He  Is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Senate's  Committees  on  Armed  Services, 
on  Government  Operations,  and  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Be  has  long 
bem  one  of  our  great  leaders  in  national 
security  affairs — Senator  Hzmr  M.  Jacksoit. 


If  you  have  been  exposed  to  the  monster 
of  modem  literature — the  so-called  military- 
industrial  villain — these  statements  from 
three  men,  each  high  in  public  office,  are 
worth  remembering.  We  thank  these  gentle- 
men for  speaking  out  on  the  vital  role  of  the 
ml  11  tary -Industry  partnership  in  our  society. 


Eastman  Kodak  Earns  Presidential  Praise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning I  bad  the  pleasure  to  attend  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  at  the  White  House. 
There,  I  Joined  my  constituent.  William 
S.  Vaughn,  presld^it  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  as  he  received  an  Export  "E" 
Award  from  the  President. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Eastman  Kodak 
for  the  significant  strides  it  has  made 
in  international  marketings  of  its  prod- 
ucts, and  for  the  national  recognition 
these  achievements  now  have  gained. 
Further,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  men  and 
women — countless  thousands  of  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress— whose  work  as  Kodak  employees 
contributed  to  the  earning  of  this  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exciting  story  behind 
the  award  which  Kodak  has  received  Is 
related  in  the  following  news  account 
which  I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  with  my 
colleagues : 

Kodak  RECxrvxs  Export  "E"  Awaxd  roa 
Success  in  Foezion  Mabkxts 

President  Johnson  presented  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  with  an  Export  "E"  Award  yester- 
day at  the  White  House. 

William  S.  Vaughn,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company,  accepted 
the  award  in  Washington  at  a  fecial  cere- 
mony sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  mark  the  500th  "E"  Award  presen- 
tation. 

Kodak  received  the  award  for  "success  in 
export  markets."  Principally  due  to  higher 
export  sales,  Kodak  has  earned  a  total  of 
almost  $500  million  In  foreign  exchange  for 
the  United  States  during  the  past  6  years, 
a  report  Indicated. 

That  sum  represents  the  amount  by  which 
Kodak  receipts  from  abroad  exceeded  ex- 
penditures for  imports,  additional  dollar  in- 
vestments In  foreign  subsidiary  companies, 
and  dividend  and  royalty  payments  te  for- 
eigners. 

Sales  to  export  dealers  and  to  Kodak  asso- 
ciate companies  outside  the  United  States 
during  1963  totaled  $140.3  million,  about  10 
percent  higher  than  those  recorded  in  the 
preceding  year.  Exports  accounted  for  about 
13  percent  of  the  company's  total  sales  in 
1963.  compared  with  12  percent  In  1962. 

A  report  submitted  by  the  company  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
dicates that  Kodak's  exports  increased  $46.7 
million  or  56  percent  from  1957  to  1962.  In 
that  same  interval,  total  UB.  exports  of  mer- 
chandise increaaed  8  percent  and  total  U.S. 
gross  national  product  rose  2£  percent. 

The  report  listed  three  examples  of  the 
company's  approach  to  international  mar- 
keting.   The  first  of  these  concerned  the  de- ' 
velopment  of  ttie  Kodak  Instamatle  camera 
and  its  introduction  In  February  of  1963. 
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Kodak  designed  the  camera  to  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  International  customers.  The 
product  was  annoiinced  at  press  conferences 
conducted  simultaneously  in  more  than  2 
doEen  countries.  The  Instamatlc  cameras, 
their  Kodapak  film  cartridges,  and  acces- 
sories were  stocked  in  advance  at  more  than 
36  distribution  points  here  and  abroad.  Ad- 
vaiAlslng  materials  were  prepared  In  26 
langiiages. 

Kodak  has  exported  cameras  for  76  years, 
but  the  company  had  never  before  planned 
so  specifically  and  so  intensively  for  interna- 
tional sales. 

D\irlng  the  first  6  months  of  1963,  the 
report  states,  total  U.S.  exports  of  still  cam- 
eras surpassed  exports  for  the  entire  year 
1962.  The  dollar  value  of  total  VS.  still 
camera  exports  rose  to  $2.7  million,  about 
$1.4  million  above  the  January-June  total 
In  1962.  Exports  of  Instamatlc  cameras  were 
largely  responsible  for  these  substantial  In- 
creases, the  report  stated. 

Another  example  of  Kadak's  effort  In  the 
export  field  lies  in  the  area  of  photographic 
products  for  professional,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  scientific  use,  the  repOTt  notes. 
Total  foreign  sales  of  Kodak  products  for 
business  photo  systems,  principally  Verifax 
copiers  and  suppUes  and  the  microfilm  prod- 
ucts of  the  Recordak  Corp.,  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1969  and  today  represent  a 
miUtimllllon-dollar  business. 

Sales  growth  In  these  market  areas  re- 
quires careful  identification  of  customer 
needs  and  the  adaptation  of  American  equip- 
ment to  local  requlremenu.  An  example  is 
Kodak's  work  with  the  Government-operated 
post  office  In  Switzerland. 

Through  the  post  office,  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment provides  a  banking  service,  similar  to 
a  checking  account,  for  the  payment  of  bills. 
Transactions  number  about  200  million  a 
year  and  are  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  10  per- 
cent annually. 

Swiss  postal  authorities  used  to  record 
checks  by  hand,  imtil  Kodak  representatives 
from  Lausanne  studied  the  accounting  op- 
eration and  suggested  a  new  system  based  on 
check  microfilming  {M-ooedin-es  in  the  United 
States. 

■nie  result:  Recordak  microfilm  machines 
produced  In  the  United  States  have  l>een 
installed  in  24  of  the  25  district  check  offloee 
in  Switzerland.  The  system  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  Swiss  poet  office  is  now 
considering  the  use  of  microfilm  to  record 
parcel  and  registered  letter  traffic. 

To  develop  oversea  markets  further  for 
business  photo  systems,  the  report  states 
Kodak  organizes  intensive  technical  training 
for  representatives  of  subsidiary  companies 
and  distributors. 

Local  employees,  through  these  training 
programs,  learn  how  to  devise  a  business 
photo  system,  how  to  sell  it.  how  to  Install 
and  service  It— In  short,  how  to  provide  a 
complete  marketing  service  in  the  office 
equipment  field. 

The  company's  ovtrsea  sales  are  not  lim- 
ited to  photographic  products.  Exports  of 
manmade  fibers,  plasUcs.  and  industrial 
chemicals  from  the  Tenneseee  and  Texas 
Eastman  divisions  have  been  growing  despite 
intense  competition  ^from  foreign  manvifac- 
turers. 

Exports  of  manmade  fibers  and  dyestuffs 
by  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc..  a  Kodak 
marketing  subsidiary,  have  doubled  since 
1969. 

To  foster  further  Increases,  the  Tennessee 
Eastman  organization  has  strengthened  its 
network  of  q>eclalized  foreign  distributors 
with  additional  marketing  and  technical 
support,  added  offices  and  warehouses  abroad, 
and  Increased  the  participation  of  Teimeaaee 
Eastman  peracmnel  In  the  foreign  marketing 
operations. 

In  Bundle,  a  new  and  expanded  sales  head- 
quarters  was  established  In  I960  at  Zug. 
Switzerland.    From  this  point,  and  from  a 
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smaller  office  In  The  Hague,  technical  repre- 
sentatives operate  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Africa. 

BCPI  opened  a  branch  in  Hong  Kong  In 
1960  to  Improve  sales  and  distrlbuttcn  at 
Par  Eastern  markets.  J^an.  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  countries  In  Asia  are 
serviced  through  the  Hong  Kong  branch. 

The  ceremony  at  the  White  House  and  the 
reception  which  foUowed  were  attended  by 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  and  Representa- 
tive Frank  J.  Horton. 


United  States  from  the  Canadian  Province*: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  cap\t*  of  this  ivsoluUoa 
be  forwarded  to  the  Michigan  delegation  la 
the  Oongress  of  the  United  SUtee." 
Adopted  by  the  house  AprU  29.  1964. 
NoaiCAN  E.  PRm.ao, 
CIcrfc  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  May  l.  1964. 
Bbtl  I.  Kbtton, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Finaocia]  A$$Utuicc  to  the  Great  Lakes 
FialuBf  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF  aacsjoAK 
,     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Michigan  State  Legislature  has  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  urging  that 
Congress  spee^  the  proposed  financial 
assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  in- 
dustry and  further  urging  that  an  in- 
spection system  with  respect  to  fresh 
water  fish  imported  from  Canada  be 
instituted. 

As  I  am  sure  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  Great  Lakes  fish- 
ing industry  has  suffered  a  decline  due 
to  misinformation  in  part  fostered  by 
an  Tigency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  urge  that  they  seriously  consider 
this  petition  for  certainly  in  light  of  all 
the  discussions  of  our  poverty  problems, 
the  Government  should  not  overlook  an 
opportunity  where  it  may  promote  eco- 
nomic welfare  while  at  the  same  time 
ameliorating  justified  grievances. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Michigan   Lccislatdrz    Housx   Ooncurkent 

RsaoLTmoN  38 
(Offered  by  Representatives  Erlandsen.  Good, 

and  Morrison) 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Oongress 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  fishing  In- 
dustry of  Mlf-higrati 

"Whereas  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  industry 
has  suffered  a  serious  setback  in  recent  years 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
such  as  the  lampn^y,  pollution,  botulism, 
and  problems  of  a  related  natiire;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  misinformation,  un- 
truths, and  lack  of  tmderstandlng,  the  fish- 
buying  public  has  been  led  to  believe  Great 
Lakes  fish  were  unfit  for  himian  consump- 
tion, while,  in  factr-^roperly  handled  Great 
Lakes  fish  In  all  forms  have  had  a  perfect 
record  as  a  healthy  and  edible  product;  and 

"Whereas  the  fishing  industry  has  ex- 
perienced great  financial  losses  since  Octo- 
ber 25.  1963:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurrinff).  That  the  members 
of  the  legislature  request  the  Oongress  of 
the  United  States  to  speed  the  proposed 
financial  assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes  fish- 
ing Indxistry,  the  same  as  was  done  during 
the  late  cranberry  scare,  from  Import  moneys 
now  directed  to  the  fishing  Industry;  and 
be  it  further 

'Resoived,  That  the  Michigan '  delegation 
in  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  U  urged 
to  immediately  tmdertake  a  strong  program 
which  will  Include  a  quota  and  Inspection 
system  of  fresh  water  fish  coming  into  the 


Senior  Gtaeiu'  Monlii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

OF   KZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  pro- 
claimed the  10th  anniversary  observance 
of  May  as  Senior  Citizens'  Month  in  New 
York  State.  This  is  an  Important  ob- 
servance, Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  for  the 
elderly  of  New  York,  but  for  the  entire 
Nation.  May,  in  fact,  is  being  observed 
nationally  as  Senior  Citizens'  Month. 
The  observance  is  Important  because  It 
gives  us  a  chance  to  renew  our  interest 
-in,  and  rededicate  our  energies  to,  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  in  America  today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
body's  attention  to  a  bill  I  introduced 
early  this  year  to  provide  hospitalization 
and  nursing  care  for  the  aged.  The  bill 
is  an  effort  to  help  defray  the  increasing 
costs  of  hospital  and  nursing  care. 
These  costs,  coupled  with  a  steady  in- 
crease in  our  elderly  population,  have 
made  health  protection  for  the  aged  a 
major  national  problem.  We  must  re- 
mind ourselves  of  these  painful  facts  at 
a  time  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  considering  numerous  pro- 
posals to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  el- 
derly. Hopefully  a  measiu'e  will  emerge 
from  committee,  and  subsequently  from 
the  Oongress.  that  will  go  far  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  these  people.  This  year  we 
must  work  to  make  a  meaningful  hos- 
pitalization and  nursing  care  bill  for  the 
aged  a  reality. 

Under    a    unanimous-consent    agree- 
ment,  I   place   Governor   Rockefello-'s 
proclamation  In  the  Record: 
Pboclamation  tw  THi  Statx  of  Nxw  York 

Ten  years  ago  this  month,  the  first  state- 
wide observance  of  May  as  "Senior  Citizens* 

Month"  was  proclaimed  by  Governor  Dewey 

the  first  In  the  Nation. 

In  the  decade  that  has  followed,  we  have 
witnessed  great  advances  in  programs  and 
services  fw  the  elderly  In  otir  State — many 
of  them  pioneering  efforts.  During  the  past 
5  years  we  have  established  new  programs 
to  aid  older  persons  and  strengthened  and 
expanded  existing  programs.  We  have  reason 
for  pride  In  the  provisions  that  have  been 
made  for  health,  housing,  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
We  recognize  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  experience  of  this  decade  has  made 
us  realize  that  the  added  years  given  to  us 
do  not  at  themselves  make  us  old.  Aging  is 
an  indlvidxial  and  life-long  process.  Older 
persons  are  Just  aa  dlfltorent  from  erne  an- 
other as  youth  from  youth,  or  a  person  of 
middle  age  from  another  person  of  middle 
age. 
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W«  otMwrve  tkU 
this  annlTenary  and 
by   iiomitk—  etttau 
iMllrtiit  that  tt  Is 
ttaoM  to  irtiam.  m 
before  vb  reqxilres 
of  tiM  jmr. 

N«v.  tbmmton.  I. 
Oovmor  of  the  8tat4 
immleliii  the 
CiMwenr  Month,"  Ix 

Olven  under  1117 
at  the  State  at  the 
kany  this  9«th  day 
our  Lord  one 
Bizty-foar. 

By  the  Governor 


naonth.  In  recognition  of 

the  oontrllmtitoDs  made 

at   this   State,   fully 

but  a  small  token  for 

so  much.    The  task 

dedlcaUom  erery  day 


thooauid 


Wkit 


BOlScnatoB— 

Held 
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OK  IT 


Nelsoo  A.  Rockefeller, 

of  New  Tork.  do  hereby 

of  liey  1984.  as  "Senior 

New  Tork  State. 

llaiid  and  the  privy  seal 

cf^tol  In  the  etty  at  Al- 

Ifareh  In  the  year  of 

nine  himdred  and 


A.  BOCKXTKLLMM. 
WnXlkM  J.  BOMAK, 

SeerVi  ary  to  the  Governor. 


He  !•  For  ud  What 

AfUBSt 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAMS  a  FULTON 

or  mitnTLWAink 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O. '  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, 

Mr.  FULTON 
Speaker,  under 
mariu  In  tbe 
lowinc  material: 
Bxu.  ScaAjrroif — ^W: 
Bs 


May  19. 1964 

Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

lelkve  to  extend  my  re- 

I  tnchide  the  fol- 


RlOtKO 


izto 


000  Mration' 


a  symi  athetlc 


csa 


Saanton 
be  was 


Hasusbuio,  Pa 
saya  unemployment 
atre  Ooremment  ^>jnrt1ng. 

It  must  be  solved 
area  basis,  taking 
conditions  In  eaeh 
Interview. 

Neoeeeary  tools 
velopment,  educatlc  a 
new  technology, 
dustry  and 
part  of  government. 

"It  to  the  private 
not  government — w 
perlty."  he  declared 
to  provide  the  cUaa  k 
enterprise  system 
of  all.- 

That  to  what 
trying  to  do  since 
In  1063.  ending  8  : 
In  the  Pennsylvania 

During  hto  tenun 
cllned  to  the  lowest 
stone  State  since 
have  been  elemlnat4d 
and  58.000  persons 

At  the-aame  time 
dustrlss  have  come 
tlon  has  been 
classrooms,  a 
committed  for 
and  more  State 
pleted  than  any 

Serantom.  sotnethtng 
tlty  In  the  search 
dentlal  ncsnlnwe. 
like  the  public  to 
major  Issues. 

Here  sre  hto  view  ^ 


(By  P^a  Martin) 

.  WUIlam  W.  Scranton 
sannot  be  cured  by  mas- 


,.— <lov 


on  a  pinpoint  area-by- 

;o  account  varying  local 

c  amm\inlty,  he  said  In  an 


Include  research  and  de- 

prlvate  Investment  In 

by  labor  and  in- 

attitude  on  the 


sector  of  the  economy — 

L  create  lasting  proe- 

Oovaiunent's  role  to 

bte  under  which  tbe  free 

flourish  for  the  benefit 


We  must  have 
Thta  means  taking 
world  everywhere, 
what  you  like, 
threaten  the  tree 


lT  Hb  Is  Fob  and  What 

AOAINST 


strong  stand,   even   though   there   may    be 
danger. 

It  to  stupid  to  think  that  we  can  stop 
the  Communtots  without  taking  some 
wH*n—  The  only  thing  they  understand 
to  strength.  And  It  has  worked  In  the  past. 
In  Greece,  Lebanon.  Cub«i.  Korea,  Quemoy, 
and  Matsu. 

CUBA 

Castro's  Cuba  bee  become  a  center  oi  sub- 
vasalve  activity  threatening  all  of  Latin 
America,  whlcb  to  sitting  on  a  volcano.  The 
Communists  are  conducting  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  many  countries  Including  Vene- 
zuela. Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  now  Pan- 
ama. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  action  Is 
necessary,  but  what  kind  of  action?  There 
are  all  kinds  of  blockades,  depending  on 
what  our  Intelligence  r^xirts  show.  At  some 
time,  undoubtedly  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  action.  Including  the  uee  of  armed  force 
if  necessary. 

SOOTHXAST  ASIA 

We  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  intend  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  not. 
I  favor  a  more  concentrated  effort  to  win  the 
war  and  Insure  a  stable  government.  Look 
at  the  Job  they  did  against  the  Communists 
in  lialaya  and  the  Philippines. 

I  have  always  thought  that  our  1961  agree- 
ment with  Russia  for  so-called  "neutrallza- 
tlon"  of  Laos  was  a  major  mistake.  It 
amounted  to  t\imlng  over  that  country,  or 
meet  of  It,  to  the  Cotnmiintots.  It  gave  them 
a  privileged  sanctuary  for  running  g\ins  and 
guerrillas  into  Vietnam. 

OBUCANT 

We  shoiild  not  give  any  recognition  to 
Communist  East  Germany.  Everything  to  on 
our  side — the  people,  the  eoonocnic  situation, 
and  despite  the  position  of  Berlin  geograph- 
ically, we  are  in  good  shape  militarily  in 
Central  Europe.  I  am  willing  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate,  but  there  to  no  necessity  for 
us  to  yield  on  anything.  We  can  make  bead- 
way  If  we  put  on  enough  XMTOBure  at  the 
right  times. 

NATO 

The  Atlantic  allUnce  is  still  the  corner- 
stone of  our  strength.  Though  I  recognize 
the  advantages  in  trying  to  widen  the  spilt 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China,  It 
Should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  our 
alliance.  As  for  President  de  Gaulle,  I  dont 
know  what  he  really  wants. 


said  he  has  been 
elected  governor 
of  Democratic  nile 
statehoTise. 

unemployment  has  de- 
ariTumi  level  in  the  Key- 
more  than  1,000  Jobs 
from  the  State  payroU 
^ve  been  taken  off  relief. 
700  new  w  expanded  m- 
Into  the  State,  construe- 
on  a,600   school 
$70  bUllon   has  been 
and  private  colleges 
have  been  com- 
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ooiipleted 
reooi  d 
polUe 


hJ  ihways 
prcjrUms  year. 

ng  of  fta  unknown  quan- 

for  a  Rq>ubllcan  presl- 

H  stated  that  he  would 

1  3MW  where  he  stands  on 


a  strong  foreign  policy. 
leadership  from  the  tree 
OaU  it  brinkmanship  or 
0D0^tK  t>»^  Communists 
world,  we  must  take  a 


UWITSU     NATIONS 

I  favor  ovu"  participation  in  the  U.N.  I 
feel  that  generally  it  to  an  effort  for  good 
in  the  w(M-ld.  Some  study  could  be  given  to 
whether  the  VJf.  to  operating  efficiently, 
fairly  and  with  Justice  for  all  cotmtries.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  change  the  rules 
to  require  prompt  payment  of  dues  by  all 
member  nations. 

BED    CHINA 

I  do  not  want  Communtot  China  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  U 17.  becavLse  it  to  not  a  "peace- 
loving"  Nation.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  say  in  advance  what  we  would  do  in 
event  we  were  overwhelmed  in  our  opinion, 
or  that  we  should  cut  off  any  possibility  for 
holding  their  power  to  a  basic  minimum  if 
they  do  get  in. 

HVCUtAM    TKEATT 

I  favored  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  re- 
luctantly. Htotory  makes  It  abiindantly  cletir 
that  the  Soviet  Union  considers  any  treaty 
a  piece  of  paper,  to  be  torn  up  whenever  it 
suits  the  Blremlln.  The  American  people 
must  not  be  lulled  into  euphoria  over  thto 
bare  beginning  in  the  long  walk  toward 
nuclear  peace. 

SOVISr    TBADK 

It  to  dilBcult  to  talk  about  trade  with  the 
Soviets  unless  you  know  what  to  going  on 
Inside  Russia.  If  I  knew  thto,  I  might  not 
complain  about  the  wheat  deal.     Putting 


power  In  the  hands  of  the  President  on  ne- 
gotiations of  thto  sort  to  advisable  In  the 
long  run.  Trade  with  the  Communists  gives 
us  a  tool  for  negotiations,  and  a  piece  of 
weaponry  in  the  cold  war. 

rOBXIGN     AD 

When  I  was  in  Congress,  I  supported  for- 
eign aid.  But  I  am  very  worried  about  Latin 
America.  We  are  still  not  getting  aid  down 
to  the  people.  Instead  of  the  higher  echelon 
pockets.  We  should  be  able  to  cut  down 
on  foreign  aid  funds,  since  we  have  an  enor- 
mous backlog  in  accumulated  appropria- 
tions. 

DXrSNSX 

I  do  not  have  the  latest  information,  secret 
or  otherwise.  Prom  what  I  do  know,  our 
general  policies  are  correct.  We  have  con- 
siderable superiority  In  both  defense  and 
potential  offense.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  thto  superiority. 

However,  we  oo\ild  cut  down  on  some  of 
our  military  expenditures,  and  continue  to 
maintain  oxix  defense  superiority.  I  don't 
object  to  the- buildup  of  ground  forces  for 
guerrilla  and  conventional  warfare,  but  so 
far  we  haven't  made  any  use  of  them.  We 
haven't  dons  anything  with  them  in  situa- 
tions where  they  woiild  apply. 

SUDCKT 

I'm  a  balanced  budget  man — there  to  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  am  not  a  Keynesian 
theortot.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  keep  going 
on  in  the  Government,  good  year  after  good 
year,  coming  up  with  budget  deficits. 

We  missed  a  golden  opportunity  for  a  sound 
fiscal  dectoion  in  the  spring  of  1061.  We 
were  coming  out  of  a  receeslon  fast.  Infla- 
tion was  under  control,  and  the  gold  outflow 
was  diminishing.  If  we  had  cut  expendl- 
t\ires  so  we  had  a  balanced  budget  then,  we 
had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  a  sus- 
tained business  boom. 

TAXXS 

I'm  for  a  tax  cut.  It  would  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  aid  In  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs.  But  we  have  got  to  keep  the  budg- 
et down.  If  we  dont  cut  Government 
spending,  over  a  longer  period  of  time  thto 
turns  into  an  Inflationary  spiral,  which  would 
be  more  damaging  to  our  economy  than  the 
stifling  tax  structure. 

INFLATION 

Deficit  spending  resiilts  in  inflation.  The 
people  who  have  the  most  to  lose  are  80  mil- 
lion American  adulto  who  depend  for  their 
future  security  on  life  Insurance,  savings 
deposits,  U.S.  savings  bonds,  pension  rights, 
and  other  assets  with  a  fixed  dollar  value. 
GOLD  orrmxjw 

Our  exports  are  still  greater  than  our  im- 
ports. What  thto  coaaes  down  to  to  control 
of  Govemment  spending  abroad,  llie  deficit 
in  the  international  balance  of  payments, 
and  outflow  of  gold,  to  Just  as  bad  as  it  has 
ever  been.  It  to  in  the  Govemment  sector^ 
foreign  aid  and  military  spending  overseas — 
that  we  have  got  to  deal  with  thto  problem. 


I  favored  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  1962. 
But  the  most  dlllknilt  situation  we  face  in 
the  next  12  years,  apart  from  war  or  peace, 
to  how  to  make  progress  in  international 
trade  without  damage  to  our  domestic  In- 
dustry from  Imports  produced  by  cheaper 
forel^  labor. 

STATES'   BIGHTS 

We  must  present  to  the  people  a  speclflc 
program  to  redtotribute  the  tax  revenues  of 
the  Nation,  to  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assume  more  responsibility,  and 
keep  govemment  closest  to  the  people. 

The  Federal  Government  takes  70  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar,  the  States  get  only 
17  cents.  If  the  Federal  Government  woiUd 
turn  over  816  billion  In  excise  taxes  on  such 
things  as  gasoline,  cigarettes,  and  liquor,  the 
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states  eoold  and  should  do  mcxe  In  housing, 
wtMHi  rsdevstopmsnt.  eduoatton.  and  creat- 
ing new  job  opportunlt 

CBf  UL  ] 

Z  spproTS  the  objectives  of  every  title  of  the 
elvll  rlghte  bUl  before  Congress.  The  Federal 
GovemmsBt  should  take  action  on  public 
Tlae  No.  1  piece  of  unfln- 
In  Amarlca  today  to  providing 
tull  eqwiUy  for  all  pe<^le  without  regard  to 
their  color,  raUglon,  or  ancestry. 

I  am  hopetvX  that  Republicans  can  gain 
strength  m  the  South,  and  yet  have  It  remain 
on  a  very  liberal  basto  so  far  as  civil  rights  are 
concerned.  President  Elsenhower  vras  very 
popular  In  the  South,  and  he  has  some  pretty 
strong  feelings  cm  thto  matter. 

raSBUI.  AID  TO  BHTCATIOir 

Z  dont  think  that  any  State  can  do  the  Job 
without  additional  fimds.  The  National 
Govemment  should  give  assistance  to  higher 
ed\ication.  The  States  and  localities  can  take 
care  of  the  primary  and  secondary  flelds. 

MBJICARB 

Even  with  the  Kerr-Mllto  bill,  together 
with  private  health  insurance  groups,  there 
to  still  a  need  for  additional  Federal  legtola- 
tion.  But  I  am  opposed  to  flnanclng  thto  by 
.  social  security  taxes.  It  would  put  an  inequi- 
table burden  on  those  least  able  to  pay,  and 
eventually  raise  payroll  taxes  above  10  per- 
cent.   That's  too  high. 

BiooBAPHiCAi.     Skxtch,     William     Wabbkn 

SCBANTON,    GOVKRNOB      OP      THX      COMMON- 
WKALTH    OP   PXNN8TI.VANIA 

Hcnns:  North  Abington  Township,  10  miles 
north  of  city  of  Scranton. 

Oflloe:  Governor's  Office,  State  capitol,  Har- 
rtobiirg.  Pa. 

Birth  date:  July  19,  1917. 

Education:  Tale  University,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  htotory  major,  1939  Yale  Law  School, 
LL.B.,  1948. 

Married:  On  July  6,  1942,  to  the  former 
Mary  L.  Chamberlln. 

Children:  Susan,  bom  December  35,  1945; 
WiUiam  W.,  bora  July  20,  1947;  Joseph  C, 
bom  September  38,  1940;  and  Peter  K,  born 
May  12, 1964. 

Military:  World  War  H  Air  Force  (1941- 
45 ) ;  pilot,  operations  officer;  left  active  duty 
with  rank  of  captain;  presently  major  in  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Public  service:  Served  as  special  asstotant 
to  Secretary  of  State,  Chrtotlan  A.  Herter. 
Admlntotered  Secretary's  private  office,  inter- 
preted VS.  foreign  policy  for  press,  repre- 
sented United  States  at  conferences  in  Latin 
America,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
United  NaUons. 

Elected  to  87th  Congress  in  November  1960 
over  Democrat  incumbent  Stanley  Prokop 
by  vote  of  97,012  to  80.007  (thto  was  64.8 
percent  majority  of  total  vote  for  Scranton) . 
At  time  of  election  Democrats  had  84,000 
regtotratlon  majority  tn  dtotrict.  Scranton 
carried  Lackawanna  County  (most  populous 
county  in  dtotrict)  68,304  to  64,418,  whUe 
Kennedy  was  carrying  It  80.098  to  48,636  over 
Nixon.  In  Lackawanna  County.  Democrats 
had  60,000  regtotratlon  majority.  Member 
of  Congress  (Banking  and  Currency  Oom- 
mlttee)  from  Pennsylvania^  10th  District 
including  Lackawanna.  Wayne,  Wyoming, 
Susquehanna,  Plks,  Svilllvan  Counties  (un- 
der 1982  reapportionment,  Bradford  Ooun^ 
replaces  Pike) . 

In  the  1063  gubernatorial  Section.  Scran- 
ton carried  the  SUM  by  488,000  vote*  over 
hto  opponent.  Richardson  DUwortti. 

Political:  Under  Congressman  Seranton'S 
leadership  the  Republican  Party  In  Novem- 
ber 1081  elected  William  T.  Sidunldt  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Scranton  after  16  years  of 
Democratte  eantroL  Behmldt  mo.  by  TIT 
votes,  overcoming  a  Demooratlo  regtotratlon 
majority  of  nearly  31,000.    Also  tiected  was 


John  W.  McNamara  to  the  heretofore  solid 
Democratic  Scranton  City  OoundL 

Business  experience:  Joined  tow  firm  of 
CMalley.  Harris,  Warren  &  mil  (1047).  As 
troubleahootar  joined  team  that  worked  tor 
6  years  (1047-^3)  to  revitalize  International 
Textbook  Co.  (division  of  International  Cor- 
respondence Schooto,  headquartered  in 
Scranton,  Pa.).  By  1949  had  been  named  a 
vice  president  and  director. 

When  revltallaation  program  had  been 
completed  successfully  and  company  was  on 
flrm  footing,  became  director  (1963)  of 
Scranton -Lackawanna  Trust  Co.,  and  later 
president  (1964).  Trust  company  toter 
merged  Into  Northeastern  National  Bank  A 
Trust  Co.  Among  firms  Mr.  Scranton  has 
served  as  member  of  board  of  dlrectcus  (re- 
signed all  after  election  to  Congress)  are 
International  Salt  Co.,  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road; International  Correspondence  Schooto 
World,  Ltd.,  and  International  Textbook  Co. 

A  pioneer  in  televtoion  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvanto,  Mr.  Scranton  formerly  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  Northeastern 
Pennsylvanto  Broadcasting.  Inc..  former  op- 
erators of  Radio  Station  WARM  and 
WARM-TV.  (WARM-TV  has  become 
WNEP-TV.) 

Civic  activity:  Is  or  has  been:  director. 
Boys  Club  of  Scranton;  Family  Service  of 
Lackawanna  County;  vice  president.  Presi- 
dent's Coxincil  University  of  Scranton  (ad- 
ministered by  Jesuit  Fathers) ;  trustee,  West- 
minster Presbyterton  Church;  trustee.  Key- 
stone Junior  College,  LaPlume,  Pa.;  director 
and  member  of  executive  committee  Scran- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce;  member-at- large. 
National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts;  vice  presi- 
dent of  board  of  directors,  Oeislnger  Memo- 
rial Hospital  and  Fobs  Clinic,  Danville,  Pa.; 
special  advisory  committee  and  executive 
committee  United  Community  Chests  and 
Counclto  of  America;  campaign  chairman 
1957  Lackawanna  United  Fund  (raised  $1^ 
million).  Recipient  of  B'nal  B'rith  Amer- 
icanism Award  and  St.  David's  Society  Dis- 
tinguished Citizens  Award. 

Industrial  development:  Has  been  a  leader 
in  world-famous  effort  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
surroimding  area  t»  pull  itself  "up  by  its 
bdotstraps"  economically  since  depletion  of 
anthracite  coal.  •  Leader  and  fund  raiser  of 
Lackawanna  Industrial  Fund  Enterprises 
(LIFE)  and  Scranton-Lackawanna  Indus- 
trial Building  Co.  (Sllbco).  both  nonprofit 
community  groups  working  on  industrial  de- 
velopment. Also  leader  on  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Committee  and  New  Industries  Com- 
mittee of  Scranton  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Memberships:  American  Legion;  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars;  Lackawanna  Bar  AssocU- 
tion;  Pennsylvanto  Bar  Assoctotion;  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  United  States;  Friends 
of  Scouting,  Forest  Lakss  CouncU.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  Lackawanna  Historical 
Society;  Everhart  Museum  Assoctotion: 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Assoctotion;  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Scranton  Ad- 
verttoing  Club;  Seniors  International,  Scran- 
ton Chapter  No.  1;  Lackawanna  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen's  Clubs;  National  Rifle 
Assoctotion  of  America;  Scranton  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  Mid-Valley  Old  Timers  Ath- 
letic Assoctotion;  variety  of  other  civic  groups 
and  organizations. 

Family  background:  The  Scranton  family 
(for  whom  the  city  of  Scranton  to  named) 
first  settled  tn  Pennsylvanto  from  New  Eng- 
land In  1840.  The  family  operated  the  first 
iron  foundry  established  in  northesstem 
Pennsylvania  in  1840.  Two  of  Ur.  Scran- 
ton's  forebears  serred  in  tba  VB,  Congrev 
(George  W.  Scrantcm,  one  term  ftom  1850 
to  1861,  and  Joseph  A.  Scranton,  elected  to 
five  terms  twtaeeu  1881  and  1807) . 

Mr.  Scranton  to  the  son  of  the  late  Worth- 
ington  Scranton,  long  active  In  Pennsylvanto 
poUtlca,  and  the  Ute  Marlon  Margery  Scran- 
ton. BepoUlean  Natlooal  Commltteewoman 
ftom  Pennaylvanla.  19Sa-51  and  national 
vice  dialxmaa,  1040-44. 


Jameway  Ssffests  Trade  Witk  RmuuL  B« 
GeverMd  hj  Ride  "SeO  Processed 
Commodities,  Not  Raw  Materials'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP  vnsooNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
known  publicist,  Eliot  Janeway,  warned 
in  a  May  3,  1964,  column  that  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen should  not  do  as  the  British 
have  done  in  expanding  export  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  points  out  that 
the  British  are  borrowing  short  in  order 
to  extend  long-term  credits  to  Moscow. 
By  so  doing,  they  are  exposing  them- 
selves to  money  problems  and  political 
blackmail.  Better,  he  says,  to  do  as  the 
Germans  and  Swedes  have  done — sell 
processed  commodities  for  maximum 
cash  payment.  If.  for  example,  we  fol- 
low the  rule  of  selling  leather,  instead 
of  hides,  our  economy  will  get  extra  Jobs, 
and  the  Russians  wUl  have  to  pay  for 
U.S.  products,  incorporating  TJ3.  wages. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Janeway's  column 
follows: 

Haro-Nosk    Tradimq    Mat    Pat    Pouticaixt 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

What  about  doing  business  with  Russia? 
It's  a  question  that's  been  asked  more  and 
more.  Businessmen  arguing  for  it  fear  that 
Britain  and  our  other  allies  may  be  stealing 
a  march  on  us  in  a  rich  growth  market.  The 
poUticoB  advocating  it  point  to  the  thaw  in 
the  cold  war,  as  evidence  by  Russto's  troubles 
vrith  China  and  her  gestures  toward  nuclear 
disarmament. 

American  opinion  has  become  understand- 
ably gun-shy  about  thto  kind  of  debate. 
Iliere's  a  tedlng  ot  defeatism  throughout 
the  ooTintry  which  assumes  that  we  will  al- 
ways finish  last  In  Intricate  deaUngs  with 
sophtoticated  f  cneigners. 

Thto  dyspeptic  view  has  soms  basto  In  re- 
cent experience.  Take  the  nuxiey  mess  thto 
country  got  into  over  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crtoto  of  1980-88.  On  the  faoe  ot  It, 
we  seemed  to  be  twaHTig  more  money  out  of 
o\ir  dealings  with  the  outside  wortd  than 
ever  before.  Then,  one  day  we  woke  up  to 
find  that  we'd  been  Hrfrttng  ourselves — that 
we  had  been  paying  out  our  own  money  to 
do  what  we  had  thoufl^t  was  business. 

More  broadly,  the  legistotlve  logjam  and 
public  relations  ill\isk>ns  of  the  Kennedy 
yesrs  have  left  a  good  deal  ot  confusion  be- 
tween aid  and  trade.  Many  aid  programs, 
which  were  promoted  on  the  daim  that  they 
would  build  trade,  ended  by  eating  into  it 
instead.  By  the  same  token,  recent  ex- 
perience has  bred  a  deep-rooted  suspicion 
that  It's  the  other  fellow  who  profits  from 
American  trade. 

GOT  nrro  bams  tsap 

As  a  matter  at  fact,  the  Brittoh — for  all 
their  reputation  as  a  nation  of  shoi^eepers— 
have  got  Utemselves  Into  the  same  kind  of 
trap  In  their  dealings  with  the  Russians. 
They're  literally  buying  export  sales  and  In 
a  partlenlarty  dangerous  and  costly  way:  by 
borrowing  dollars  at  short-term  and  treealng 
these  debts  Into  Icmg-term  credits  to  Moaoow. 
Thto  to  a  passport  to  money  trouble  and  to 
poliUcal  MaolonalL 

It's  atoo  a  warning  to  oa  of  how  not  to  do 
business  with  Buaila.  President  Johnson 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of,  and  to  have 
sharpened,  the  demand  welling  up  la  the 
country   for   trade   policy   that  will   maka 
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OF  REMARKS 
or 

BRADFORD  MORSE 


Tuesday. 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSB  O^  REPBXSKNTATTVES 


May  19, 1964 


ICr.  MORSE.  1  tr.  Bpenker.  It  has  be- 
come a  truism  to  i  ay  that  we  appreciate 
the  yahxe  of  educt  ktion.  It  Is  less  often 
that  we  see  8omei>ne  act  on  that  prln- 
etple.  A  BlUertea.  Mass..  father  of  seven 
win  receive  his  bac  tielor  of  science  degree 
from  Boston  Unl'  erslty.  Frank  Smith 
has  been  studying  part  time  for  8  years 
and  wlD  graduate  with  a  better  than  B- 
plus  average. 

The  Lowell  Bwi  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Smith's -achlevem(  nt  in.  a  fine  article  in 
Its  May  14  edition.  Under  unanimous 
eonsent  I  Include  he  article  In  the  Coh- 
casssiOMAL  RxcoK  >  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Sml  h  and  welcome  him  to 
the  ranks  of  BU  a]  iimni: 
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took  i  years  or  part-time  evening  study  to 
earn.  And  he  did  It  with  a  better  than  B- 
plus  average. 

Hew  docs  It  feel  io  have  set  such  a  be- 
Ueve-lt-or-not  record  tot  elasaroom  per- 
severance, while  holding  a  full-time  }ob 
aad  raising  a  family?  "I'd  do  it  again."  he 
says. 

"There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  economics 
of  starttag  something  like  this  when  you 
dent  know  what's  ahead  of  you,"  said  the 
boylah -looking  33-year-old  student,  his  gray- 
ing temples  tattling  slightly  on  the  effects 
of  the  last  8  years. 

The  daddy-degrertiolder  gives  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  feat  to  his  wife,  Arllne.  whom 
he's  trying  to  discourage  from  planning  a 
huge  party  to  celebrate  his  graduation.  Her 
cooperation,  patience,  an4  "taking  each  day 
aa  It  comes"  attitude  "were  my  help  In 
getting  through  It,"  he  says. 

The  "It"  In  January  of  1968,  5  months  after 
the  Smiths  were  married,  when  Prank  started 
In  undergraduate  work  by  going  3  and 
4  nights  a  week  to  university  classrooms 
from  the  Kenmore  Sqxiare  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Shawmut  bank,  where  he  worked  for 
7  of  the  last  8  years.  This  past  year  he's  been 
employed  at  the  bank's  downtown  office  as  a 
supervising  analyst  In  computer  research. 

The  short  walk  from  work  to  school  was 
helpful  (I  didn't  have  to  buck  traffic"),  and 
before-class  super-study  hours  were  spent  at 
the  university. 

He  didn't  get  back  to  his  three-bedroom 
ranch  house  In  Billerlca  until  10:30  pjn.. 
some  16  hours  after  he  left  It  in  the  morning. 
"The  effect  on  the  children,  though,  wasn't 
as  harmful  as  you  might  think,"  he  says. 
"It  became  a  way  of  life  with  them.  The  older 
ones  would  qexistlon  why  I  was  never  home, 
but  they  learned  to  understand." 

School  was  flinanced  on  the  Korean  bill 
until  it  ran  out  2  years  ago.  A  university 
loan  has  helped  him  finish. 

One  of  those  rare  Individuals,  who  requires 
little  sleep.  Smith  used  the  time  others  need 
for  slimiber  to  do  his  studying.  "I  need  only 
5  or  6  hours  sleep  a  night,"  he  says,  and  at 
exam  time  he's  up  and  burlng  the  post-mid- 
night oU  at  3  and  3  a.m. 

Noise  doeent  bother  him  either,  and  with 
the  youngsters  ushered  off  to  the  basement 
p^yrocm  to  whoop  and  holler,  and  the  radio 
going  strong,  he  finds  he  can  polish  off  a 
mathematical  brain  twister  with  relative 
eaae. 

He's  proud  that  his  scholarly  abilities  have 
won  him  memberriilp  In  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
a  dlstlnctlcHi  awarded  those  ranking  tops 
academically  In  the  business  field,  but  ad- 
mits he  had  to  "work  for  the  average." 

Smith  has  fared  well  physically  on  a 
schedvile  that  would  have  broken  many  an- 
other. The  second  semester  of  the  second 
year  he  lost  20  pounds,  but  "every  other 
year  I  thrived  on  the  routine,"  he  says. 

In  the  8  years,  he's  never  had  a  late  as- 
signment, has  cut  only  five  classes,  and  then 
only  because  of  blizzards. 

"And  Arllne  always  arranged  to  give  birth 
to  the  babies  on  nights  when  I  didn't  have 
school,"  he  smiled.  The  classroom  pace 
stowed  down  to  one  course  the  semester  the 
twins  were  bom,  as  he  secrlflced  studying  for 
diapering. 

His  philosophy  about  the  years — "Don't 
■top  or  you  wont*  go  back."  Wife  Arllne's — 
"The  more  courses  you  take  the  sooner  you 
finish." 

"No  classes  In  the  summer"  was  an  \u- 
iteakable  mle.  though,  and  weekends  too 
have  been  reserved  for  family  life.  "You 
can  squeese  a  lot  In  on  a  weekend,"  Smith 
says  and  trips  to  the  beach,  picnics,  outings, 
and  even  some  studying,  were  Prlday  to  Sun- 
day fare. 

.employers  have  been  understanding,  he 
says,  and  "always  Interested  in  how  things 
were  going."  Nelgbbora,  too,  sympathized 
with   the   rlgOTOUs   schedule.     Last   August 


when  he  took  the  children  to  the  beach  and 
his  wife  stayed  behind  for  a  few  days  to 
clean  the  house,  nslghbon  threw  a*  surprise 
party  and  trekked  In  with  paint  and  briishes 
to  remove  wallpaper  and  redecorate  the 
house. 

Wife  Arllne,  who  has  filled  the  evening 
hours  wtth  nigbraldtng,  and  sewing  ("she 
doeent  get  out  as  much  as  she  should,"  her 
husband  says).  Is  glad  he  U  through  for 
another  reaeop — now  she  wants  to  go  to 
school. 

She  has  her  eye  on  Bngllsh  extension 
courses  being  offered  at  BxirUngton  high 
school.  "Now  Tn  be  the  babysitter,"  Smith 
says. 

And  admitting  that  after  8  years  he  has  a 
strongly  Ingrained  study  habtt,  he  says  his 
degree  probably  won't  mean  the  end  of  the 
academic  line.  He's  thinking  about  a  mas- 
ter's degree  or  selected  course.  "But  it  will 
be  Just  1  night  a  week,"  he  said  unhesi- 
tatingly. 


The  Befuddled  Americaii  Council  for 
JadaisB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  B9ULTER 

or  Kzw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
small  group  of  American  Jews  has  re- 
cently obtained  what  they  believe  to  be 
some  kind  of  concession  from  the  State 
Depfutment  on  a  problem  which  does  not 
exist. 

As  my  good  friend  Rabbi  Harry  Hal- 
pern  of  the  East  Midwood  Jewish 
Center,  says  in  the  May  15.  1964,  edition 
of  the  center's  bulletin,  the  members  of  . 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism  con- 
sider themselves  second-class  citizens. 

I  commend  Rabbi  Halpem's  article  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
PaoM  Wkxbz  I  Stand 

The  Infamous  American  Council  for  Ju- 
datam,  well  known  as  an  Implacable  enemy 
of  Zionism  and  the  haven  for  scared  Jews,  is 
Jubilant  beeiuue  of  Its  moet  recent  achieve- 
ment. After  pressing  our  Government  for  a 
declaration  for  nK>re  than  21  years,  the  or- 
ganization has  now  received  what  it  calls 
a  historic  docxunent,  a  commtmicatlon 
from  our  State  Department.  What  does  it 
say  and  what  gives  it  such  significance? 

It  is  a  letter,  signed  by  PhUllps  Talbot, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  which  says,  "that 
the  Department  of  Stote  does  not  regard  the 
'Jewish  people  concept'  as  a  concept  of  Inter- 
national law."  The  coiuicll  thinks  that  this 
statement  Is  most  Important  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Zlonlste  had  made  of  Jews  a 
transnational  people.  But  now  we  know, 
once  for  all.  that  Jews  must  not  be  guilty  of 
dual  loyalty. 

Is  there  any  American  Jew  of  any  Intelli- 
gence who  ever  doubted  this?  Have  we  not 
made  It  clear,  through  all  the  years  of  strug- 
gle for^a  Jewish  stete.  that  we  owe  alle- 
giance only  to  the  land  of  our  birth  or  adop- 
tion? Were  Lonls  Brandels,  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
or  Abba  Rlllel  Silver  disloyal  to  America  be- 
cause they  "espoused  the  Zionist  oaiise"? 

The  American  CouncU  for  Jiidaism  repre- 
ssnto  a  small  sector  of  American  Jews  who 
■re  terrified  lest  their  patrioilsm  be  ques- 
tioned; Jews  who  in  their  own  estimation 
regard  theasselves  as  second-class  citizens, 
who  miMt  always  demonstrate  their  loyalty. 
Only  pwaneld  pe*ple  are  so  obsessed  with 
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feelings  of  their  own  unworthlnees  and  in- 
security. 

We  maintain  that  we  are  a  peoide  by  virtue 
of  an  historic  memory,  of  aharoA  ezperlenoes. 
of  long-lasting  traditions,  of  a  language 
which  has  received  a  new  grant  of  life,  of  a 
martyrdom  which  makes  us  blood  tarotheca 
the  victims  (tf  Hitler.  I  repeat,  we  Jews  ar* 
a  people,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  giving  fealty 
to  a  foreign  land. 

The  council  says  that,  together  with  other 
American  Jews.  It  has  a  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple In  larael.  Has  the  organization  ever  qw- 
ken  oirt  against  the  injustices  perpetrated 
against  Isrart  by  the  Arabe.  against  the  lying 
propaganda  of  Israel's  enemies,  which  Is 
financed  by  oU  revenues?  If  my  memory 
serves  me,  the  council  has  taken  the  Arab 
point  of  view,  constantly. 

At  this  time,  German  rocket  ezperte  are  In 
Oalro.  helping  to  supply  Egypt  with  weapons 
which  Nasser  has  threatened  to  vtae  for  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  Did  the  council  raise 
lU  voice  when  John  Poster  Dulles  and  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  stepped  In  to  save  the  glamcMous 
Colonel  Nasser  from  ignomlnloxu  defeat  In 
1066?  I  am  sure  that  when  Zlonlste  raised 
objecttcms  to  the  shortelghted  Near  Eastern 
policy  of  our  State  Department,  the  council 
was  greatly  distressed.  And  now.  forgetting. 
If  we  can,  the  Interest  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
what  do  we  have? 


We  have  a  Nasser  who  Is  supplying  arms  to 
Yemen  and  Aden  so  that  theee  countries  can 
shoot  BrltUh  soldiers.  We  have  earned  our- 
selves the  enmity  of  De  Gaulle.  We  have  the 
spectacle  of  Khrushchev  going  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Aswan  Dam.  In  short.  Nasser 
can  fiash  his  smile  on  East  and  West  simul- 
taneously and  reap  the  fnUte  of  an  actual 
defeat  which  even  a  victory  does  not  bring 
to  otliers.  Does  the  American  Council  for 
Judaism  say  anything  about  this? 

There  was  no  need  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment stetement  except  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  scared  Jews  to  knock  down  a  non- 
existent opponent. 


Speedi  of  CoBfressHian  Albert  Rains  at 
the  DedicatioB  of  the  NatioiiaJ  Horse- 
shoe Bend  Military  Park,  March  27, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    *T.AltAW^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
several  thousand  Alabamians  and  guests 
commemorated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  at  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military  Park 
in  Tallapoosa  County.  Ala. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  led  the 
fight  in  Congress  to  get  this  historic  site 
recognized  as  a  national  military  paiX  a 
recognition  which  came  in  1956.  The 
historic  significance  of  the  great  battle 
that  was  waged  there  should  be  familiar 
to  all  Americans  and  I  would  like  to 
submit,  for  the  Ricoro,  a  copy  of  my  ad- 
dress at  this  commemorative  occasion. 

Following  is  my  address  at  the  Hone- 
shoe  Bend  NaUonal  Military  Pa^  on 
March  27, 1964; 


o»  COMOTiHifAW  Ai.Barr  Rains  at  thx 

DHncATioK  or  TBx  NanoNAi.  HoasxsHoi 
BxMs  MnjTAXT  Paas,  Mabch  37,  1964 
Mr.  caiairman.  distinguished  gueste.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  this  date,  the  avth  of  ICarch 
1904.  marking  the  160th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  this  occasion, 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Horseshoe 
Bend  MlUtary  Park,  Is  (rf  truly  great  signifi- 
cance to  Alabama  and  the  Nation. 

Por  many  years  now  I  have  looked  forward 
with  keen  anticipation  to  this  time  and  date 
and  place.  Almoet  a  dosen  years  ago  I  first 
Introduced  into  the  Congress  a  bill  to  declare 
and  to  designate  this  historic  spot  here  In 
the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  aa  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military  Park.  It 
was  In  the  2d  seeslon  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress that  the  bill  was  approved  unanimously 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes.  Then  In 
conformance  with  the  action  token  In  the 
Congress,  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  on 
the  asth  of  July,  1956.  by  proclamation, 
designated  this  site  as  Horseshoe  Bend  Na- 
tional Military  Park. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. In  a  brief  address,  to  mention  all  of  the 
outetandlng  cltlaens  and  all  of  the  great  and 
wonderful  CM-ganlzatlons  who  gave  active  and 
helpful  support  to  this  endeavor.  I  would  be 
derelict  In  my  duty,  however,  and  most  un- 
kind. If  I  were  not  to  mention  a  few  of  thoee 
who  took  a  very  leading  part. 

I  make  this  plain  statement  that  this  na- 
tional military  park  would  have  never  become 
a  reality,  not  In  our  generaUon  certainly,  ex- 
cept for  the  untiring  efforte  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Martin.  In  an- 
other occasion  I  said  to  Mr.  Martin,  that  the 
esablishment  of  this  military  park  was 
brought  about  by  the  phUanthrophy,  the 
patriotism,  the  scholarly  study,  and  the  re- 
search of  Mr.  Martin.  In  my  rather  long 
legislative  career  In  the  Congress,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  In  league  with  Mr. 
Martin  In  some  very  great  undertakings  for 
Alabama.  Always  I  have  been  Impressed 
with  his  wisdom  and  his  meticulous  concern 
for  the  public  good. 

It  would  be  an  Interesting  story  for  me  to 
recount  for  you  the  long  months  of  work  and 
toU  and  effort  which  went  Into  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Cooea  River  system  by  Mr. 
Martin's  great  company.  I  have  often  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  pride  and  Joy  of 
Mr.  Martin  Is  another  development,  the 
establishment  of  this  national  military  park 
In  this  very  historic  place.  Because  of  his 
painstaking  reeearch  and  diligent  effort,  we 
were  ahle  to  prove  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sates  with  certainty  that  this  Battle  <rf 
Horseshoe  Bend  was  something  more  than 
an  Indian  baUle,  and  that  It  was  in  reality 
a  batUe  of  great  historical  significance  in  the 
building  of  our  great  country. 

The  combined  efforte  of  ail  Interested  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens  finally  re- 
sulted In  obtaining  deeds  or  patente  to  the 
park  area  of  3.040  acres  and  these  deeds  were 
formally  presented  by  Mr.  Martin  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  Mr.  Seaton.  on  Aprtl  34. 
1980.  At  the  time  In  accepting  the  deed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stetes,  Secretary  Seaton 
said: 

"At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend  BatUe  Park 
Asaoeiation.  for  his  important  statement  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  this  historic  oocaslon 
•ad  for  his  generosity  in  presenting  the  deed 
of  thla  vakiable  property  which  wlU  now 
comprise  tiie  newest  addition  to  the  national 
park  aystem.  Ih  particular,  I  want  to  em- 
Ptusiw  the  patriotte  vision  of  a  business 
leMler  like  Mr.  Martin  whose  firm,  the  Ala- 
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bama  Pow»  Co.,  long  ago  purchased  the  key 
historic  land  at  the  site  ot  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson-s  great  victory  and  the  loop  of  the 
Tallapoosa  River  for  the  purpoee  of  buUdlng 
a  hydroelectric  dam,  but  under  Mr.  Martin's 
wise  guidance  recognized  the  historic  value 
of  the  site,  and  gave  up  the  propoeed  dam  In 
order  to  preeerve  the  batUefield  In  Ite  nat- 
ural state  for  future  generations.'' 

That  was  a  great  compliment  and  well 
deserved. 

Another  distinguished  citizen,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  to  whom  great  credit  Is  due  for 
the  establishment  of  this  national  military 
park,  is  your  chairman  today.  Judge  Jack 
Coley.  Judge  Coley  has  been  one  of  my 
longtime,  dear  friends,  and,  over  the  years— 
20  years  frcwn  now — when  I  would  come  vlalt- 
Ing  In  Tallapoosa  County,  Jack  never  missed  a 
single  opportunity  to  talk  to  me  about  the 
need  and  necessity  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
In  Congrees  to  bring  about  the  oocaslon 
which  we  celebrate  today.  His  drive.  hU  or- 
ganizational ability,  his  hlstortaal  knowledge, 
and  his  dedication.  In  a  large  measure,  are 
responsible  for  this  achievement. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Tom  Russell,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend  Battle 
Park  Association  for  his  untiring  efforts,  and 
Robert  Russell  for  his  long,  aealous  work  oo 
this  project.  I  would  like  to  mention  all  the 
historians.  I  must  mention  some  of  the 
people  In  the  Alabama  Legislature,  Judge 
Charley  Adams,  Tom  Johnson,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Broughton  Lamberth,  Oovemor  Ft^som, 
because  the  leglslatiu«  provided  $160,000 
which  helped  buy  part  ot  the  land  which  Is 
now  In  this  park.  There  are  many  more 
that  are  deserving  of  mention,  but  time  will 
not  permit. 

Then,  ladles  and  genUemen,  I  would  be 
imtrue  to  myself  If  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to 
the  UjS.  National  Park  Service.  It  Is  one  of 
the  really  outetandlng  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovenmient.  It  actually  and  truly, 
serves  the  people  by  preeervlng  historical 
sites,  by  providing  for  recreation,  by  taking 
care  of  our  timber  resources,  and  many  other 
great  benefite  to  the  people.  I  want  to  th»tj^ 
Mr.  Bbert  Cox.  the  regional  director.  I  want 
to  thank  aU  of  thoee  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  park  as 
we  now  see  It. 

Now  a  brief  statement  about  the  actual 
occurrence.  In  early  1814.  150  years  agb, 
whUe  oxa  country  was  engaged  In  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Creek  Indians  gained  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  twrltory  In  the  triangle 
of  the  Alabama  River  and  Florida  and  Geor- 
gia. The  BrltUh  had  been  active  In  stirring 
up  trouble  among  the  Indians  in  the  South. 
generaUy.  because  the  British  were  trying 
to  win  the  War  of  1813.  But  their  efforte 
were  strongest  along  the  frontter  of  Spanish 
Florida — Spain  controUed  Florida — and  that 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Torltory  which  was 
later  to  become  Alahuna. 

The  news  that  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  had  beg\m  caiised  great 
excitement  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Creek 
Indians.  A  party  of  warriors  from  the  Creek 
Indian  villages  here  set  out  to  the  north 
where  they  attacked  on  the  river  on  Janu- 
ary 33.  1813,  murdered  two  families  In  Ohio 
on  their  way  back.  Soon  3,000  warriors  from 
29  of  the  34  towns  of  the  Upper  Creek  had 
taken  up  arms.  They  were  in  league  with 
the  Brltiah.  Incident  foUowed  Incident 
The  massacre  at  Fort  Mims  occurred  and  the 
Inhabitanta  of  West  Tennessee  were  daUy 
expecting  an  attack.  It  was  only  by  the 
failure  of  the  British,  frankly,  to  furnish 
the  Creeks  with  the  suppUes.  that  such  an 
attack  never  occurred. 

On  September  18,  1813,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  leading  citizens  in  the  area  of 
NashvUle  who  decided  that  a  strong  force    , 
ought  to  ht  sent  at  once  into  the  very  heart 
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ever  wore  the  uniform  of  our  country. 
There  was  Lt.  Lemuel  Montgomery  for  whom 
Montgomery  County  was  named.  He  died 
with  an  Indian  rifle  ball  in  his  head  as  he 
led  his  men  In  the  frontal  attack.  It  Is  said 
that  **01d  Hickory"  shed  tears  when  he  saw 
Montgomery's  body.  And  he  said,  "I  have 
lost  the  flower  of  my  army."  And  then  there 
was  Ens.  Sam  Houston  who  leaped  to  the 
top  of  the  breastwork  as  Montgomery  fell. 
Although  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  an  Indian 
bullet,  and  In  the  body  by  a  barbed  arrow, 
be  fought  bravely  on  to  the  end  of  the  t^xc\.- 
ous  battle.  His  gallantry  In  action  won  him 
Jackson's  undying  gratitude  and  friendship. 
Houston,  as  you  know,  went  coi  to  attain 
greatness  as  the  Oovernor  of  Tennessee,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  a  beloved 
American. 

Sequoyah,  the  great  Cherokee  chieftain, 
and  many  of  his  braves  fought  with  match- 
less valor  alongside  Jackson  and  his  men. 
No  reference  to  those  who  fought  In  this 
battle  would  fall  to  mention  the  resolute, 
dependable  and  vigilant.  Gen.  John  Coffee, 
who  was  General  Jackson's  strong  right  arm. 
General  Coffee  remained  Jackson's  faithful 
and  devoted  friend  through  all  the  years  of 
his  life. 

When  the  smoke  and  fury  of  battle  had 
cleared  away,  800  braves  had  been  killed  and 
300  women  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Jack- 
son thought  that  not  more  than  20  war- 
riors had  escaped.  The  Americans  lost  45 
killed  and  145  wovmded.  The  battle  glorious- 
ly won,  Jackson  then  was  ready  to  move  on 
to  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  to  eternal  fame 
at  New  Orleans.  This  victory  broke  the 
power  of  the  Creek  Confederacy  and  freed  a 
vast  section  of  our  country  for  our  Ameri- 
can settlers.  It  also  eliminated  the  power 
and  Influence  of  the  Spanish  In  Alabama  and 
Florida.  It  was  the  prelude  to  the  removal 
from  the  Continental  United  States  of  the 
domination  and  Influence  of  all  foreign  pow- 
ers. It  was  the  springboard  which  catapulted 
Jackson  frcwn  the  role  of  a  border  chieftain 
to  national  and  International  eminence.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Jackson  era. 

In  August  1907,  the  Alabama  Leglslattire. 
by  resolution,  petitioned  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  favorable  action  on  a 
bill  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  Honorable  J.  Thomas  Heflin.  an 
lllustrlovis  predecessor  of  mine,  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama.  The  petition  to  the  Congress 
was  signed  by  the  Oovernor,  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer,  and  by  members  of  the  Horseshoe 
Battle  Park  Commission.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  commission  Is  quite  inter- 
esting, and  apn^sos.    It  said : 

"The  establishment  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
Battle  Park  would  not  only  be  a  long  de- 
ferred recognition  and  commemoration  on 
one  of  the  great  historic  events  In  the  life 
of  our  people,  but  It  would  be  another  ex- 
pression of  the  patriot  and  educatory  value 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Its  establishment 
would  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  brave 
men  who  fought  and  to  those  who  fell  in 
those  trying  days  when  Indian  aggression 
threatened  our  frontier  civilization.  But  It 
would  be  more.  It  would  mean  that  a 
grateful  gov«nment  coiild  always  be  relied 
upon  to  do  its  duty  not  only  to  its  patriotic 
dead  but  to  Its  patriotic  living  as  well." 

In  later  years,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  tills  is  important  to  us,  declared 
that  before  any  historic  event  can  be  com- 
memorated, it  Is  necessary  to  establish  the 
national  signiflcanea  of  the  event.  In  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress  our  plea  for  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  under  which  this 
military  park  was  designated,  I  said  that  If 
the  winning  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Is 
of  national  signfidcanoe,  then  Horseshoe  Bend 
Is  of  national  significance,  because  It  was  the 
same  troops,  many  of  them,  under  the  same 
great  leader,  Andrew  Jackson,  that  later  won 


the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  After  the  British 
had  burned  our  Capitol  in  Washington, 
burned  our  White  House,  and  had  overrun 
practically  all  of  the  northern  and  eactern 
section  of  our  country,  U  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  a  matter  of  national  significance 
to  end  the  War  of  1812,  It  was  brought  about, 
as  historians  can  prove,  by  the  victory  at 
Horseshoe  Bend. 

Honor  is  thus  paid  to  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  troops  who  fought  here  on  that  day  so 
long  ago  and  to  the  military  virtues  and 
sacrifices,  the  tragedies,  the  triumphs,  of 
early  years  as  a  nation. 

As  we  look  upon  tills  peaceful  vista  today, 
and  it  is  beautiful.  It's  dllBeult  indeed  for  us 
to  bring  our  mind's  eye  to  focus  upon  the 
scene  of  war  and  destruction  that  I  have 
Just  described.  In  very  shallow  detail  to  you, 
as  having  transpired  at  this  very  spot  where 
you  sit.  Perhaps  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  it  Is 
so.  But  at  least  we  should  remember  our 
old  heroes  with  veneration  and  thanks. 
Their  courage  was  employed  and  their  lives 
were  given  for  our  country  and  for  us.  the 
Americans  who  came  after  tiiem. 

And  so.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the 
high  honor,  and  the  very  great  privilege,  and 
pleasure  of  dedicating  this  X3&.  national 
military  park  to  all  of  the  heroes  of  our 
country  from  Bunker  Hill  In  the  Revolution 
to  Pork  Chop  Hill  in  Korea.  To  those  who 
fought  and  to  those  who  died.  To  those  who 
lived  and  to  those  who  tolled.  And  to  Amer- 
cans  all  over  the  Nation,  this  now  is  their 
ground.  This  Is  hallowed  ground,  made  so 
by  the  blood  of  the  men  who  here  fought 
and  fell. 

One  other  word  I  would  like  to  say.  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  now  20  years.  I  went  there  during 
the  war  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
President.  Many  of  your  sons  and  many 
of  you  were  on  foreign  battlefields.  I  served 
through  all  of  those  years,  and  the  longer 
I  served  the  more  I  came  to  appreciate  just 
what  the  flag  means.  The  longer  I  served, 
the  more  I  came  to  truly  appreciate  Just 
how  great  and  glorious  It  Is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  As  we  dedicate  this  park,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  let  us  remember  that  the 
grandest,  most  glorious  privilege  a  human 
being  can  have  Is  to  be  an  American  citizen. 


Lowell  Technological  Institate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  wAMAi'MiiMgri'a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
munity colleges  are  destined  to  play  an 
ever- increasing  role  in  our  higher  edu- 
cation system  in  the  years  to  come. 
Lowell  Technological  Institute  of  Lowell. 
Mass.,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  cMnmunlty 
college  which  has  continued  to  carry  out 
its  original  purpose  to  provide  training 
in  the -textile  technology  field  even  while 
adapting  to  the  tremendous  advances  in 
science.  Under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  President  Martin  Lydon.  Lowell  Tech 
Is  equipping  engineers  and  technicians 
for  important  roles  in  industry  and  Is 
providing  in-aervlce  training  for  State 
and  local  govemmmt  emplojrees. 

A  detailed  profUe  of  Lowdl  Tech  ap- 
peared under  the  byline  of  Richard  J. 
Connolly  in  the  May  14  edition  of  the 
Boston  Globe.    Under  unanimous  oon- 
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sent.  I  include  the  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  : 

LOWXLL  TiCHNOLOGICAL  iNSXrrUTE — The  EdO- 
CATIONAI.  WXALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CJOM- 

MTTNrrr  CkiLLxoEs 

(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 
Lowell. — A    lot    of    thread    has    left    the 
spools  since  1896,  and  Its  purpose,  currlcu- 
lums,  and  physical  structure  have  changed 
drastically. 

Even  in  this  nuclear  age  Lowell  Techno- 
logical Institute  Is  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  today's  youth  without  losing  Its 
original  dedication  to  the  textile  Industry. 
Its  success  Is  obvious  In  Its  placement 
records. 

"There  are  eight  Job  offers  for  every  grad- 
uating senior  and  many  of  the  Jobs  are  along 
Route  128,"  its  president,  Martin  J.  Lydon, 
reported. 

One  senior,  who  barely  met  the  entrance 
requirements  4  years  ago  and  became  a  top 
student.  wlU  move  into  an  $11,000  a  year  Job 
as  soon  as  he  receives  his  degree  next  month. 
The  average  starting  salary  for  LTI  grad- 
uates this  year  will  be  $8,500. 

"Our  textile  engineers  are  In  tremendous 
demand,"  Lydon,  a  native  of  this  once- 
flourlshlng  textile  community,  said. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  textile  labo- 
ratories, equipped  with  the  world's  latest 
machinery,  on  the  expanding  campus  of  11 
buildings. 

When  It  opened  in  1895  in  rented  rooms  in 
downtown  Lowell,  the  school  started  Instruc- 
tion In  all  phases  of  the  textUe  Industry. 

Its  name  has  been  changed,  but  LIT  is 
still  known  throughout  the  world  for  Its 
training  of  textile  engineers.  ^ 

And  as  It  diversifies  Itself  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  age  of  science  and  technology, 
the  Institute  enjoys  a  universal  reputation 
for  its  efficient  education  of  men  and  women 
in  other  fields. 

With  an  expanded  curriculum,  it  sends  Its 
graduates  Into  the  fields  of  chemistry,  elec- 
trical engineering,  industrial  management, 
mechanical  engineering,  nuclear  science, 
paper  engineering,  physics  and  plastics. 

NEVES  A  DtTLL   MOMENT 

LTI  serves  the  industries  of  Massachusetts. 
But  with  a  thorough  technical  knowledge.  It 
provides  its  graduates  with  a  broad  cultural 
background. 

There  are  1.500  day  students — three  times 
the  enrollment  of  10  years  ago.  Many  com- 
mute from  the  Industrial  communities  of 
the  Merrimack  Valley. 

Thirty-five  other  States  and  30  foreign 
countries  are  represented  by  the  student 
body. 

Through  most  of  the  year,  the  college  Is  In 
use  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday  and  part  of  Saturday.  Twenty-four 
hundred  students  are  enrolled  In  the  night 
program. 

It  maintains  a  special  In-servlce  training 
program  in  12  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  employees  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  works  and  other  State  agen- 
cies. 

The  State-supported  program,  conducted 
in  such  communities  as  Plttsfleld.  Greenfield 
and  Worcester,  trains  the  State  employees  In 
the  evening  for  associate  degrees  in  civil 
engineering. 

As  an  example  of  the  Institute's  active 
program,  summer  sessions  start  3  days  after 
the  regular  curriculum  ends  in  June. 

The  Institute  pioneered  by  offering  appll- 
cants  for  the  freshman  class  a  special  sum- 
mertime refresher  course  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  English. 

The  program  was  started  12  years  ago  when 
the  institute  found  that  applicants  were  not 
prepared  properly. 

Now  students  can  take  a  6-  or  4-week 
course,  at  their  own  expense,  to  prepare  them 
for  their  freshman  studies.  They  receive  no 
credits. 
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And  If  they  don't  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
covu-se.  they  are  not  admitted.  More  than 
800  enrolled  In  the  summerUme  program 
last  year. 

Administered  by  some  of  the  institute's 
325  faculty  members,  the  summer  program  Is 
self-sustaining  and  needs  no  financial  help 
from  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  refresher  course,  the  pro- 
gram Includes  professional  advancement 
courses  for  industrial  personnel  and  under- 
graduate courses  for  deficiency  clearance  and 
advanced  standing. 

Like  other  public-supported  colleges  in 
Massachusetts,  LoweU  Tech  provides  low- 
cost  education.  With  tuition  only  $200  a 
year,  commuting  students  Who  otherwise 
could  not  attend  college  find  the  cost  within 
their  budgets. 

LTDON  OF  LOWELL 

For  $1,100  a  year  a  student  can  reside 
on  campus  and  meet  most  of  the  expenses. 
The  man  who  is  leading  Lowell  Tech 
through  its  period  of  expansion  In  the  space 
age  was  born  here  46  years  ago.  attended 
Lowell  High  School  and  received  his  A.B.  with 
honors  In  economics  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity In  1940. 

President  Lydon's  background  in  teaching 
Includes  work  as  an  English  instructor  at 
Howe  High  School  In  Billerica  and  as  an 
Instructor  In  sociology  at  Lowell  Tech. 

He  has  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  was  dean 
of  students  when  he  was  selected  for  the 
president's  Job  In  1950. 

Lowell  Tech  Is  adminUtered  by  a  17-mem- 
ber  board  of  trustees,  representing  business 
labor,  and  education.  A  nine-member  build- 
ing authority  represents  the  trustees  the 
aliunnl,  and  the  community. 

Currently,  the  Institute  Is  In  the  middle 
of  its  most  ambltloiis  buUdlng  program 

Later  this  month  It  will  break  ground  for 
a  $2,200,000  physical  education  plant  with 
swimming  pool,  fully  equipped  gym,  replac- 
ing one  In  use  since  1905,  hockey  rink  and 
rifie  range. 

By  late  this  year  it  hopes  to  begin  con- 
struction of  Its  nuclear  center  with  a  "swim- 
ming pool-style"  reactor  for  instruction  and 
research-only  the  second  such  center  In  the 
State.     MIT  has  the  other  center 

The  $4,400,000  complex.  Including  a  class- 
room and  reactor  building,  has  been  planned 

^I  1^®Y^  "^^  '^'^^^  n^"**  b«  approved 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  before 
construction  can  start.  "^^"i^o 

h„^f  ®  ^l^  *^^  plans  to  extend  the  library 
building  by  construcUng  a  $1,700,000  addl- 

11?^  ''k  f,^  i"^"  ^  connected  to  two  dormi- 
tories built  in  1948. 

fJiu^^^V^^.^'^  ^°'  «i«l»"onal  dormitory 
facilities.  President  Lydon  reported  that  the 
present  dorms  were  designed  to  accommodate 
there  *  **"*•  of  360  te  residing 

The  L-ri  buUding  authority  has  authorized 
the  trustees  to  buUd  new  hlgh-rtee  dormi- 
tories for  600  students  on  a  self-liquldatlnB 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  " 

*v'^i?  project  vrill  extend  the  campus  across 
the  Merrimack  River  into  an  urban  renewal 

IXJUNDATTON  A  BOOIT 

In  lu  across-the-rlver  expansion  program 
the  Institute  had  found  new  quarters  for  the 
LoweU  Technological  InsUtute  Research 
Poimdatlon. 

-Ihe  foundaUon  will  move  Into  a  modern 
building  formerly  occupied  by  a  supermarket. 

With  a  fulltlme  staff  of  72,  the  foundation 
te  a  nonprofit  organleatlon,  handling  re- 
search contracts  for  Industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  done  research  in  sateUlte  and  deep 
space  probe  tracking;  Ionospheric  and  upper 
atmospheric  physics;  Infrared  systems  for 
missile  detecUon;  and  In  efforts  to  find  easy- 
care  performance  features  for  wool  garments. 


LTI  facilities  are  being  used  by  the  Wool 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wool  Secretariat. 

Under  study  are  all-wool  stretch  fabrics 
machine-washable  wool  products  and  per- 
manent creases  In  slacks  and  pleats  In  wool 
skirts. 


Frazar  B.  WUde 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  DAEOARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
recently  chose  an  outstanding  economist 
and  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co.  to  be  chairman 
of  the  independent  research  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilde  has  been  a  distinguished 
citizen  in  our  community  and  In  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  served  willingly  on  many 
boards  which  have  furnished  assistance 
in  the  formulation  of  public  policy.  Is  an 
expert  in  the  Held  of  fiscal  and  debt  pol- 
icies, and  has  loyally  given  time  and 
effort  to  many  occasions  which  have 
benefited  the  people. 

His  career  and  some  of  his  contribu- 
tions are  told  In  the  news  release  which 
I  offer  for  the  Record,  i  would  add  that 
he  was  cochairman  last  year  of  a  Busi- 
nessmen's Committee  for  Tax  Reduction 
which  assisted  in  bringing  the  facts  of 
tax  policy  to  public  attention. 

His  interest  in  the  growth  of  his  own 
city  has  been  marked  by  leadership 
which  brought  us  a  magnificent  new 
home  office  in  Bloomfleld.  Conn.,  classi- 
fied as  one  of  the  great  architectural 
achievements,  of  recent  years  in  New 
England.  He  has  taken  pride  in  the 
changes  marking  our  community,  and  he 
returned  just  last  weekend  to  the  illus- 
trious high  school  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated, to  dedicate  its  new  $9  million  plant. 
a  wonderful  new  home  for  the  school 
founded  in  1638  by  Thomas  Ho<Aer. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  he  heads,  is  and  should  be 
familiar  to  us  all.  It  presents  an  in- 
formed and  constructive  point  of  view 
on  many  issues  of  deep  moment  to  the 
Nation.  Sometimes  its  views  have  been 
controversial.  Other  times,  it  has  taken 
the  lead  in  exploring  difficult  questions 
of  metropolitan  government  for  example, 
where  it  has  cast  new  light  for  those  who 
must  wrestle  with  deep  and  serious 
problems. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Wilde 
headed  the  research  committees  which 
imdertook  such  studies.  Later  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit,  which  submitted  an  inde- 
pendent report  on  changes  which  is  be- 
lieved practical  in  a  monetary  and  bank- 
ing system  that  has  been  growing  at  top 
speed. 

I  believe  this  new  recognition  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  man  whose  idea  of  public 
service  has  carried  him  into  many  hours 
of  hard  work  for  his  awnmunlty,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation,  above  and  beyond 
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Smiday  Star,  This  Week,  dated  May  17. 
1964.  carries  a  feature  article  entitled 
"Where  American  History  Lives."  This 
article,  excellently  written  by  Thomas 
J.  Fleming,  narrates  the  fascinating 
stories  of  six  of  the  highlights  of  our 
great  history.  All  six,  as  well  as  count- 
less others  not  mentioned  In  this  article, 
are  of  deep  interest  to  all  Americans. 
But,  as  the  Congressman  from  the  20th 
District  of  Texas,  the  story  of  the  Alamo 
is  of  particular  interest. 

The  Alamo  was  founded  as  a  mission 
about  250  years  ago.  Today  it  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  faith,  dedication,  and 
luiswervlng  loyalty  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  With  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Members  of  this  House,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
section  of  the  article  relating  the  story 
of  the  Alamo. 

The  article  follows: 
[From   the  WaAlngton  Sunday   Star,  May 
17.  1904] 

THB  AliAMO 

In  1718.  Father  Antonio  de  OUvares  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  and  with  a  group  of  other 
Spaiffl&ds  founded  a  mission  named  after 
his  patron  saint,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  It 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  unpopulated  region 
called  Texas. 

The  good  padre  never  dreamed  that  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death  his  4 -acre 
mission  with  Its  two-story  "convent"  for  the 
jpnnira,  its  Chapel  and  thick  quadrangle  wall 
enclosing  the  broad  plaza  would  become  first 
a  fort,  then  a  bloodstained  monument  to  the 
courage  of  free  men. 

Long  before  this  happened,  the  mission  it- 
self had  been  closed  and  the  friars  had  been 
recalled  to  Mexico,  their  attempt  to  Christ- 
ianize the  Indians  a  faUure.  For  a  while  it 
was  used  as  a  barracks  for  soldiers  from 
AUuno  del  Parras  in  Mexico.  The  citizens 
of  San  Antonio  called  theim  "Los  Alamos" 
and  their  home  "El  Alamo." 

By  the  1830's  when  advent\irous  men  from 
many  nations,  England.  Ireland,  but  espe- 
claUy  the  United  States,  began  flocking  to 
Texas,  the  old  mission  had  been  abandoned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  ruin  used  by 
occasional  campers  and  freighters.  The 
chapel  roof  had  collapsed,  the  convent  was 
sagging.  The  English -speaking  settlers 
called  the  place  simply  "the  Alamo." 

These  first  Texans  did  their  best  to  prove 
themselves  good  citizens  of  Mexico.  But 
then  an  arrogant  politician  named  Santa 
Ana  tore  up  the  constitution  and  made 
himself  the  nation's  dictator  In  1833.  In 
1835  after  several  skirmishes  between  the 
settlers  and  Mexican  soldiers  sent  to  dis- 
clpUne  them,  Santa  Ana  sent  his  brother- 
in-law,  Martin  Perfecto  de  Coe,  north  with 
an  army  of  several  hundred. 

At  San  Antonio  he  collided  with  the  Tex- 
ans and  promptly  surrendered.  All-out  war 
was  now  Inevitable.  Without  fluids  and 
with  Uttle  or  no  authority  to  discipline  their 
unruly  volunteers,  leaders  such  as  Sam 
Houston,  and  Stephen  Austin  struggled  to 
centralize  the  government  and  build  an 
army. 

MeanwhUe.  Santa  Ana,  who  called  him- 
self "the  Naopleon  at  the  West,"  marched 
north  with  6,000  men,  vowing  to  wipe  out 
aU  foreigners  In  Texas.  His  first  target  was 
Ban  Antonio. 

When  Oen.  Sam  Houston  learned  of  Santa 
Ana's  advance,  he  ordered  the  handful  of 
men  guarding  San  Anfonlo  to  retreat.  The 
order  was  Ignored.  The  Alamo  had  already 
become  the  Texans*  mlUtary  depot.  They 
now  went  to  work  to  turn  It  Into  a  fort.  In 
fjommand  was  WUllam  Barret  Travis,  a  South 
Carolinian  who  held  a  Ueutenant  colonel's 
commission    In    the    regular    Texas    army. 


Sharing  the  command  with  him  was  James 
Bowie,  Inventor  of  the  knife  which  stUl  bears 
his  name. 

A  few  days  before  the  fighting  began  they 
were  Joined  by  ex-Congressmaa  Davy  Crock- 
ett and  some  of  his  "Tenneesee  boys."  Con- 
vinced that  reinforcements  would  come,  they 
stood  their  ground  even  as  regiment  after 
regiment  streamed  Into  San  Antonio,  acroes 
the  river. 

CaUed  on  to  siurender,  Travis  answered 
with  a  cannon  shot.  Santa  Ana  then 
hoisted  to  the  tower  of  the  San  Fernando 
cathedral  the  dread  red  fiag  which  meant 
no  quarter  would  be  shown  henceforth  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Alamo.  The  Texans 
converted  the  threat  Into  a  battle  cry,  "Vic- 
tory or  death." 

But  Travis  knew  their  situation  was  des- 
perate. He  sent  his  friend  James  Bonham 
through  the  Mexican  lines  to  Qollad,  beg- 
ging for  reinforcements.  Other  urgent  pleas 
for  help  brought  S3  men  from  Gonzales. 
But  the  500-man  Texan  army  at  Goliad, 
threatened  by  another  Mexican  force,  did 
nothing. 

For  la  days  Santa  Ana  pounded  the 
Alamo  with  his  cannon.  Minor  skirmishing 
taught  the  Mexicans  bloody  lessons  about 
the  fearful  accuracy  of  Texan  rifles.  But  In 
spite  of  losses,  the  Mexicans  slowly  moved 
closer.  Time  was  running  out  for  the 
Alamo. 

In  the  10th  day  of  the  siege,  Travis  lined 
his  men  up  in  parade  formation  In  the 
courtyard  and  told  them  exactly  what  they 
faced.  Drawing  a  line  In  the  dirt,  he  said 
that  any  man  who  chose  to  leave  could 
do  so  now  without  disgrace.  Thoee  who 
wished  to  stay  would  step  across  the  line. 
Every  man  stepped  acroes. 

At  dawn  on  the  13th  day  In  weather  that 
had  turned  bitterly  cold,  the  men  on  the 
Alanu>'8  walls  were  awakened  by  the  eerie 
bugle  calls  known  as  deguello,  meaning  at- 
tack with  no  quarter.  Santa  Anna's  legions 
stonned  toward  the  Alamo. 

A  haa  of  rifle  and  cannon  fire  cut  them 
down  by  the  hundreds,  but  their  offlcers 
grimly  drove  them  forward.  Soon  they  were 
pouring  Into  the  mission. 

The  Texans  fell  back  to  the  convent.  Fight- 
ing from  room  to  room,  they  died  to  the 
last  man.  Dealing  death  with  gun  and  knife 
from  his  cot,  where  he  was  bedridden  with 
typhoid  fever,  Jim  Bowie  met  the  same  fate. 
When  the  carnage  was  over,  aU  187  of  the 
Alamo's  defenders  were  dead.  Only  about 
16  women  and  chUdren  were  spared.  Mexi- 
can casualties  were  etslmated  at  over  1,600. 

But  Travis'  last  letter  "to  the  people  of 
Texas  and  all  Americans  in  the  world"  elec- 
trified Texan  resistance.  Forty-six  dasrs  later, 
shouting  "Remember  the  Alamo,"  the  men 
of  Gen.  Sam  Houston's  army  smaJshed  Santa 
Anna  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  won 
Independence  for  Texas. 

As  for  the  Alamo,  It  endured  long  decades 
of  neglect  interspersed  by  sporadic  use  as  a 
military  depot  and  later  as  a  wholesale  gro- 
cery and  Uqucx-  store.  In  1903,  Clara  Drls- 
coll,  wealthy  granddaughter  of  a  Texas  hero, 
entered  the  struggle  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  to  prevent  the  shrine  from 
being  raaed. 

Within  a  years  the  State  fathers  capitu- 
lated to  theee  determined  ladles,  boxight  the 
property  and  conveyed  It  to  the  Daughters 
"to  be  maintained  In  good  order  and  repair 
without  charge  to  the  State." 

Today  000.000  people  from  every  State 
visit  the  Alamo  each  year.  Annually  on 
March  6  a  service  Is  held  In  the  old  church 
to  commemorate  the  sacrifice  the  heroes 
nuule.  Although  many,  like  Davy  Crockett, 
had  been  In  Texas  only  a  mnnth.  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Republic  proudly  declare,  "Texas 
honors  and  claims  them  alL" 
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km  SlHHlace  Hits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  uxiHois 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

>  Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing story  i^Tpeared  in  the  Lincoln- 
Belmont  Booster,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent newspapers  in  my  district,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Leo  Lemer.  It  describes 
very  graphically  the  coin  shortage  which 
is  now  being  expeiienced  by  merchants 
throughout  Chicago  and  the  Midwest. 
It  states  in  more  eloquent  terms  than  I 
could  warshal  why  it  is  imperative  that  a 
new  mint  be  established  without  delay  in 
the  Midwest. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues from  niinois  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  new 
mint  in  the  Chicago  area. 

It  is  little  consolation  for  the  business- 
man of  the  Midwest  to  know  that  the 
Philadelphia  mint  Is  now  going  on  a  7- 
day  schedule  because  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Itself  admits  that  it  will  be  at 
least  2  years  before  any  substantial  relief 
can  be  brought  to  the  people  of  my  area. 
In  view  of  the  population  growth  and  the 
economic  expansion,  I  am  convinced  that 
even  a  stepped -up  schedule  is  not  going 
to  meet  our  needs  for  coins.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  hope  the  Congress  will  not 
delay  In  authorizing  a  new  mint  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

The  Lemer  newspaper  article  follows: 
It     Makkb     Cents — Bsino     Change:      Corn 
Srobtacx  Hrrs  Nokth  Bros  Stores 

A  national  problem,  coin  shortage,  has  hit 
North  Side  stores  and  local  merchants  are 
asking   customers   to   circulate   more   coins. 

Talking  with  store  managers,  this  news- 
paper learned  that  the  coin  shortage  Is  not 
a  new  problem  but  that  this  time.  It  has 
lingered  longer. 

The  store  managers  said  the  cause  was  a 
combination  of  factors.  They  listed  theee 
reasons:  seasonal  fiuctuation  with  the  mint 
running  behind  its  appropriation  plus  peo- 
ple saving  coins  for  collection  purposes. 

"There  are  plenty  of  coins  around  in  park- 
ing meters,  vending  machines  and  stamp  ma- 
chines according  to  some  experts  I've  talked 
to,"  asserted  Don  Miller,  manager  for  Jewel 
Tea  Store  at  659  Diversey,  "but  we  Just 
haven't  been  getting  it." 

"We  are  asking  that  all  customers  make 
change  for  purchases,"  he  said. 

Steve  Connelly,  manager  at  Janson's  Fine 
Poods,  2758  Racine,  told  this  newspaper, 
"Yes,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  coins."  He 
urged  that  customers  break  up  their  piggy 
banks  and  make  purchases  with  coins.  Con- 
sidering the  shcM-tage  "severe,"  he  related 
that  It  has  been  a  problem  for  the  last  4 
months. 

"We  are  limited  to  the  amount  of  change 
we  can  get  at  the  banks,"  he  said,  "and  this 
creates  a  problem." 

"Bring  as  much  change  as  possible,"  James 
Hoghaug,  manager  at  Osco  Drugs,  661  Di- 
versey, urged.     "ThU  Is  quite  a  problem." 

Harry  Stupner,'  manager  at  Walgreen^ 
3313  Ashland,  stated.  "This  has  been  the 
problem  for  about  6  months." 

Asked  If  this  was  a  new  problem,  he 
answered,  "No,  It  has  happened  before.  This 
time  It  hasnt  gone  away.  We  are  asking  oar 
customers  for  change." 


BananTt  Lea&tf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  WXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  proud  that  Barnard  College, 
one  of  our  Nation's  finest  colleges  feu* 
women,  is  located  on  Momlngside 
Heights  In  the  20th  Ccmgresslonal  Dis- 
trict. Barnard  College,  in  the  75 
distinguished  years  of  its  existence,  has 
provided  the  Nation  with  women  who  are 
not  only  of  the  highest  intellectual  cali- 
ber, but  also  have  acquired  through  their 
Barnard  training  a  finely  developed  sense 
of  community  service.  In  the  75th  an- 
niversary issue  of  the  Barnard  Alumnae. 
Annette  Kar  Baxter,  Barnard  1947,  who 
is  an  associate  In  history  at  the  college, 
writes  of  the  roles  played  by  five  leading 
women  In  the  history  of  Barnard.  I 
recommend  the  following  article  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  American  educa- 
tion. 

[From  Barnard   Alumnae  magazine.  Spring 

1964] 

The  College's  Leading  Women  and  Theib 

Roles — ^An  Intehpretation 

(By  Annette  Kar  Baxt^ ,  1947) 

Five  major  figrures  In  Barnard's  history — 
ElU  Weed,  Emily  Putnam,  Virginia  GUder- 
sleeve,  MUlloent  Mclntoeh,  and  Rosemary 
Park — are  reliable  guides  through  the  first  76 
years  of  a  singular  educational  institution. 
They  also  offer  insights  into  the  changing 
status  of  those  provocative  people,  educated 
women. 

Ella  Weed  is  a  name  little  known  to  the 
current  generation  of  students.  Not  only 
does  she  deserve  to  be  remembered,  but  she 
quickly  becomes  unforgettable  to  anyone 
who  studies  her  life  and  career.  A  humor- 
ous, energetic  spinster  from  Newburgh.  N.Y.. 
she  was  a  Vassar  girl  far  more  intriguing 
than  certain  ones  of  later  vintage.  In  fact, 
she  published  In  1883  a  satirical  Vassar  novel 
of  her  own,  "A  Foolish  Virgin,"  which  stirred 
up  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  women's  edu- 
cation with  Its  portrayal  of  a  heroine  who 
tries  to  hide  here  Intellectual  superiority. 
But  It  was  Miss  Weed's  reputation  aa  educa- 
tor and  administrator,  first  at  an  Ohio  girls' 
school  and  then  in  New  York  as  head  of  the 
day  school  at  Miss  Brown's,  that  brought 
here  to  the  attention  of  Annie  Nathan  Meyer 
when  that  determined  young  woman  needed 
a  collaborator  In  the  drive  to  establish  a  fe- 
male annex  at  Columbia.  As  chairman  of  the 
academic  committee  when  Barnard  opened 
In  1889,  Ella  Weed  almost  slnglehandedly 
created  a  first-rate  educational  institution 
for  women.  In  the  critical  years  of  the  col- 
lege's Infancy,  she  Insisted  on  the  two  poli- 
cies that  brought  Immediate  stature  to  Bar- 
nard :  matching  Colimibla's  entrance  require- 
ments, and  having  the  supervisory  power  of 
Coliunbla  applied  to  all  Instruction  at 
Barnard.  The  record  of  her  Intense,  her  al- 
most frantic,  actlvltleB,  clearly  Indlcatee  that 
Ella  Weed's  sacrifice  of  literary  ambitions,  as 
well  as  a  private  existence  apart  from  her 
career,  enabled  here  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  our  college.  Her  death  at  the  age  of 
41,  from  "nervous  prostration"  attributed  to 
overwork  In  stmimer  educational  ventures, 
was  reco^ilzed  by  Barnard  as  a  heavy  loss, 
but  her  obituary  In  the  Newbingh  press  made 
Uttle  of  her  achievement,  and  her  grave  In 
the  family  plot  there  Is  neglected  today. 


Because  the  hopes  of  Ella  Weed  and  the 
Barnard'  stodents  at  her  day  were  shared  by 
so  few  feminine  contemporaries,  their  pion- 
eerlng  remained  relatively  free  of  the  psycho- 
logical struggles  over  "the  role  at  woman" 
that  hi^e  plagued  us  stbce.  The  smaU  corps 
of  women  in  search  of  the  then  Impossible 
an  education  equal  to  the  beet  available  for 
men — were  too  narrowly  focused  In  their 
aims  to  anticipate  todayls  broader  conflicts. 
It  was  eccentric  enough  to  want  a  Barnard 
degree;  It  would  be  outrageotu  to  let  it 
atrophy  through  nuurlage. 

With  EmUy  Smith  Putman  the  picture 
changes  scale.  Miss  Smith  was  a  brlUlant 
graduate  of  the  first  class  at  Bryn  Mawr.  a 
claasicist  with  an  array  ot  human  as  well  as 
scholarly  talents,  warm  and  witty,  sufficiently 
expert  at  academic  poUtlcs  and  Intcdennt  of 
fools  to  keep  not  only  Barnard,  but  the 
neighboring  Institution  from  which  she 
elicited  historic  ooncesslans,  contlnxially  on 
the  alert.  All  the  more  impressive,  therefore, 
is  her  oorrespondenoe  with  President  Low 
and  Dean  Van  Anu-lnge,  with  Its  scrupulous 
referral  of  all  poUcy  questions  to  the  Colum- 
bia administration.  Her  acquisition  In  1896 
of  three  distinguished  scholars  for  Barnard 
prodded  Columbia  Into  a  regular  exchange  of 
faculty  time.  In  1900  ^e  negotiated  the 
agreement  establishing  Bamard-Oolumbla 
relations  on  a  then  uniquely  prlvUeged  foot- 
ing for  an  affiliated  woman's  college. 

But  meanwhUe,  fatal  step,  she  had  mar- 
ried, and  not  long  after  ahe  became  pregnant. 
The  legend  is  that  only  the  need  to  reassure 
trustees  panicked  by  her  mysterious  Ulneas 
persuaded  her  to  reveal  her  approaching 
motherhood.  Soon  Mrs.  Putman  was  pre- 
vaUed  upon  to  surrender  the  deanahlp  as  un- 
Iseflttlng  a  mother-to-be.  Declining  to  sulk, 
she  ret\irned  to  a  part-time  teaching  career 
at  Barnard,  and  produced  hooka,  translations, 
and  articles. 

Among  her  writings  was  "The  Lady,"  a 
study  of  upperclaae  women  from  ancient 
Greece  to  the  ante  helium  South,  written 
In  a  cool,  elliptic  style  that  underplays  the 
range  of  Its  author's  scholarship  and  dis- 
guises the  contemporary  relevance  of  her  re- 
marks. Adherents  to  the  school -of -self - 
commiseration  wUl  oome  away  from  "The 
Lady"  with  the  unconaoling  suspicion  that 
women  are  hardly  worse  off  now  than  they 
have  even  been,  for  Mrs.  Putnam's  evidence 
discredits  all  recent  conspiratorial  theories 
that  would  get  women  off  the  hook  ftf  under 
achievement. 

In  addition  to  her  writing,  Mrs.  Putnam 
shared  the  career  of  her  publisher  husband, 
George  Haven  Putnam,  and  promoted  Im- 
portant civic  and  educational  causes  in  New 
York.  Alvln  Johnson,  grand  old  man  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  credits  her 
with  supplying  direction  when  In  1919  plans 
for  the  new  school  were  stalemated  by  dis- 
agreement among  Its  founders.  "She  was 
the  strongest  figure  at  that  meeting— which 
determined  the  principal  purpose  of  the  new 
institution — and  at  successive  meetings. 
She  was  the  strongest  figvire  on  the  Board. 
after  we  got  organised,"  he  has  recently  re- 
caUed.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Putnam  lived  with  an  older  sister  In  Spain, 
escaping  dramtlcally  during  the  ClvU  War. 
and  ended  her  days  in  Jamaica.  Today  she 
Is  remembered  with  worshipful  affection  by 
sxirvivlng  i&embers  of  her  family. 

Returning  frc«n  this  untypical  woman  to 
the  all  too  typical  circumstances  surrounding 
her  resignation  arouses  an  uneasiness  which 
moimts  when  we  find  that  she  was  succeeded 
for  a  period  by  Laura  Drake  GUI,  a  lady  of 
good  Instincts  and  education  but  apparently 
without  the  temi}erament  that  would  find 
the  deanshlp  congenial.  We  wonder  whether 
Mrs.  Putnam's  loss  was  Inevitable. 

The  dUemma  reflected  In  MTs.  Putnam^ 
resignation  was  not  seen  by  Virginia  OUder- 
sleeve  as  capable  of  easy  reeolutlon.  Under- 
taking the  deanshlp  In  1911  at  the  age  ot 
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duct  of  their  demoeratle  society,  and  I  would 
have  to  admit  that  thla  la  somewhat  more 
dllllcult  to  do  with  women  than  with  men. 
If  thla  were  entirely  a  feminine  audience, 
I  would  whisper  in  your  ear  that  women 
still  have  In  the  back  of  their  minds  the 
feeling  that  someone  la  going  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  thla  goes  over  a  little  bit  into 
poUtlcs.  I'm  afraid.  There's  a  little  reluc- 
tance to  stand  on  your  own  feet  Just  as  there 
Is  a  little  reluctance  to  enter  professional 
life  too." 

In  other  words,  neither  self-commisera- 
tion nor  self-congratulation  will  be  con- 
doned behind  what's  left  of  the  college's 
green  fence. 

The  major  question  looming  before 
Barnard  In  the  Inunedlate  future  Is  tbe  ad- 
visability of  closer  identification  with  Co- 
lumbia. This  entails  working  out  a  mod- 
em rationale  for  the  separate  woman's  col- 
lege. Certainly  the  bxuden  of  proof  will  rest 
with  Barnard  if  it  chooses  to  retain  its  in- 
dependence: the  example  of  Radcliffe's  sur- 
render of  its  separate  aeademlc  identity  is  a 
powerful  one.  and  none  of  the  other  leading 
women's  colleges  confronts  a  great  viniversity 
within  easy  merging  distance.  The  demand 
for  amalgamation  with,  which  actually 
means  absorption  into,  Columbia  has  grown 
in  recent  years  with  the  desire  for  free  ac- 
cess to  more  coiu-aes,  for  administrative  effi- 
ciency, and  for  Joint  faculty  appointments. 
Will  Barnard's  separateness  become  an  an- 
achronism, or  will  a  valid  reformulation  of  its 
institutional  integrity  be  found  ? 

The  choice  that  Barnard  faces  is  the 
choice,  written  large,  that  the  graduates  of 
Barnard  have  to  face.  Whether  married  and 
devoted  to  their  families,  working  and  de- 
voted to  their  careers,  or  hybrids  precariously 
balancing  the  two.  they  always  risk  absorp- 
tion by  the  male  world.  The  early  feminists 
passionately  believed  In  two  ways  of  reducing 
this  traditional  rlak  and.  In  the  process,  con- 
firming and  enlarging  the  human  endow- 
ments of  women.  Those  two  ways  were  pub- 
lic service  and  private  creativity.  Portu- 
nately.  the  feminist  Impulse  in  Barnard 
women  dies  hard.  To  recall  the  history  of 
Barnard's  leadership  is  to  revive  that  Impulse 
in  its  most  venturesome  guise. 
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Water:  Promises  Aren't  Enough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALZrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lead  editorial  appearing  In 
the  May  13,  1964.  edition  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  entitled  "Water:  Promises 
Aren't  Enough." 

This  editorial  take  sharp  issue  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interiors  recent  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  ordering  water 
storage  at  Hoover  Dam  reduced  In  order 
to  build  up  the  storage  capacity  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  further  upstream  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

As  is  obvious,  this  decision  could  easily 
Jeopardize  southern  California's  primary 
water  reserves  and  power  generation  po- 
tential at  Hoover  Dam.^ 

And  It  also  illustrates  graphically  the 
extremely  serious  situation  developing  in 
all  the  Far  Western  States  as  a  result 
of  the  threatened  water  shortage  in  the 
Colorado  River  system. 


Under  the  circumstances,  our  first  and 
primary  task  is  to  assiire  that  the  pres- 
ent water  and  power  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  are  respected. 
For  instance,  we  must  preserve  the 
1962  agreement  to  gtiarantee  that  the 
water  storage  capacity  of  Lake  liiead.  In 
back  of  Hoover  Dam  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  Is  not  sacrificed  to  the  de- 
sire to  speed  the  beginning  of  power 
generation  at  Olen  Canyon  Dam  serving 
the  upper  Colorado  River  States. 

In  addition,  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
agreements  contained  In  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  and  the  Colorado 
River  cc«npact  must  be  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  by  all  parties  affected. 

And  finally,  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  division  of  Colorado  River 
water  between  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada  is  accepted  as  authority  on  this 
matter. 

Having  said  all  this,  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  unhappy  fact  that,  in  compari- 
son to  our  region's  continually  increasing 
requirements,  the  present  water  and 
power  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
constitute  a  diminishing  asset. 

The  fast  growing  population  of  south- 
ern California  alone  is  expected  to  more 
than  triple  within  the  next  35  years,  and 
the  other  States  of  the  region  are  ex- 
periencing similar  growth  patterns. 

In  a  larger  sense,  therefore,  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  region  must  go 
beyond  merely  preserving  their  present 
water  and  power  Hghts.  They  must  be- 
gin to  look  for  additional  new  sources  of 
future  supplies  to  meet  the  Increasing 
demands  of  our  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

The  Times  editorial  states  this  prop- 
osition well  when  It  notes  that  there  Is 
"no  time  for  delay  In  finding  a  sound 
regional  solution  to  the  shortage." 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  begin  now 
to  look  beyond  our  present  resources  to 
consider  utilizing  the  almost  untapped 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
western  Canada,  and  even  Alaska,  If  we 
are  to  provide  the  firm  economic  base  we 
need  so  that  our  children  and  grand- 
children may  also  enjoy  the  bright  prom- 
ise of  America's  Golden  West. 

The  Times  editorial  points  In  this  di- 
rection : 
I  Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  "nmes.  May  13,  1964] 

("Equal  rights;  liberty  under  the  law,  true 
industrial  freedom."  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
1881-1917;  Harry  Chandler.  1917-44;  Nor- 
man Chandler,  chairman  and  president. 
Times  Mirror  Co.;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher; 
Nick  B.  Williams,  editor;  Prank  Haven, 
managing  editor;  Robert  D.  Nelson,  vice 
president  and  general  manager;  and  James 
Bassett,  director,  editorial  pages.) 

Water:  Pboicisxs  AarN'r  Enough 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  this  week 
mixed  politics  and  water — and  southern 
California  came  out  on  the  short  end. 

Breaking  a  pledge  he  had  afllrmed  in  1962. 
the  Secretary  (Hdered  the  water  storage  at 
Hoover  Dam  reduced  in  order  to  build  up  the 
Colorado  River  Water  behind  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  As  a  result,  southern  California's 
primary  water  reserves  and  power  generation 
potential  at  Hoover  Dam  will  be  dangerously 
cut  back. 

This  nuinmade  shortage  is  so  serious 
that  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  warned 
that  another  dry  year  could  mean  that  there 
won't  be  enough  Colorado  River  water  for 
the  MWD's  9  million  customers. 
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There  are  as  yet  no  generators  at  Glen 
Caayon  Dam,  but  apparenUy  a  fxUl  head  of 
political  pressure  had  been  built  up.  Sec- 
retary ITdaU  not  only  bowed  to  the  demands 
of  the  Upper  Basin  States  but  also  had  the 
temerity  to  propose  that  Southern  Calf  omla, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada  voluntarily  use  10  per- 
cent less  water. 

The  Secretary  nevertheless  has  probably 
done  the  States  dependent  upon  the  Lower 
OcAonao  a  good  tiuTi  In  spite  of  himself. 

Flrat,  his  decision  painfully  Illustrates  that 
the  shortage  of  Colorado  River  water  may  be 
much  closer  than  the  experts'  estimates. 
Even  the  most  pessimistic  had  assumed  that 
the  pinch  woiUd  not  be  felt  before  1970  or 
until  the  central  Arizona  project  was  in 
operation. 

Obviously  there  is  no  time  for  delay  In 
finding  a  sound  regional  solution  to  the 
shortage.  And  Just  as  obviously  the  safe- 
guards to  California's  basic  water  rights  In 
such  a  solution  must  be  clearly  defined. 

If  Secretary  Ddall  can  break  faith  with 
California  and  Arizona  on  taking  water  from 
Hoover  Dam,  how  can  we  accept  the  glitter- 
ing promises  in  his  Pacific  Southwest  water 
plan?  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that 
California's  right  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  from 
the  Colorado  River  must  be  guaranteed  by 
law. 

This  is  set  forth  in  the  far  better  regional 
water  plan  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
KucHKL.  Republican,  of  California,  Kuchel's 
bill  provides  for  both  this  State's  rightful 
share  of  the  Colorado  and  for  the  central 
Arizona  project,  with  the  search  for  addi- 
tional water  broadened  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  region. 

Arizona,  which  suffered  the  Hoover  Dam 
cutback  with  California,  must  now  agree 
that  the  Kuchel  water  plan  has  never  looked 
better. 
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Bill  Doberty,  Onr  Fne  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Jamaica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS,  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ambassador  Bill  Doherty,  UJ3. 
Ambassador  to  Jamaica,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  U.S.  -Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  the  fine  and  success- 
ful service  he  rendered  during  his  tour  of 
duty  in  Jamaica. 

Having  made  several  trips  to  Jamaica 
during  the  past  year,  I  can  report  of  my 
own  knowledge  and  direct  observation. 
The  officials  and  people  of  Jamaica  high- 
ly approved  of  Bill  Doherty's  service. 
They  warmly  liked  Bill  Doherty  and  his 
good  wife  Gertrude,  and  are  sincerely 
sorry  to  see  the  Dohertys  leave  Jamaica. 

I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
VS.  Congress  several  articles  pointing 
out  Ambassador  Bill  Doherty's  outstand- 
ing success  as  n.S.  Ambassador  in 
Jamaica: 

[From  the  Star.  Kingston.  Jamaica   Apr  2S. 
1904) 

Au  revolr,  Bill  and  Gertrude.  Jamaica's 
welcome  mat  will  always  be  laid  out  for  you. 
Diplomats  come  and  diplomats  go  and  to 
most  Jamaicans  it  means  little  or  nothing. 
They  feel  that  these  consuls  exist  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  Interests  of 
their  nationals  In.  or  visiting,  Jamaica.  With 
one  exception — the  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  of  America.    The  ofBce  (If  no« 


the  man)  has  ever  held  great  Interest  for 
all  Jamaicans,  as  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  contlnuaUy  dreams  that  some  day  they 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  big  republic.  If  even 
as  a  visitor. 

Business  with  the  American  consul  gen- 
eral brought  Jamaicans  into  direct  con- 
tact with  consular  officers  only.  There  was 
no  reason  for  them  to  see  the  man  who  sat 
In  the  chair  of  the  consul  general.  Over 
the  years  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  majority 
of  Jamaicans  even  knew  the  name  of  the 
consul  general,  or  would  recognize  him  if 
they  saw  him  on  the  street.  He  was  that 
Impersonal.  No  fault  of  the  man.  It  was  Just 
the  way  the  cookie  criunbled. 

Then  history  changed.  In  1962.  Jamaica 
became  an  Independent  nation  and  the 
status  of  consulate  became  Embassies  and 
these  required  Ambassadors.  So  this  coun- 
try had  to  have  an  American  Embassy  and 
an  American  Ambassador. 

In  Washington,  the  Ute  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  selected  a  man  for  Jamaica. 
He  was  Mr.  William  C.  Doherty,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
And  to  Jamaica  he  came.  Now  he  must  go. 
He  leaves  Jamaica  today  having  resigned  his 
post  as  Ambassador. 

Unlike  the  former  consuls  general,  there 
are  few  persons  In  this  island  who  do  not 
know  that  Bill  Doherty  (he  likes  to  be  called 
Bill)  Is  the  American  Amlmssador.  Or  was. 
Many  know  him  personally  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  had  a  good  reason  for  seeing  him 
was  ever  denied  access  to  his  ofllce. 

A  large-bodied,  genial,  affable  man,  always 
with  a  smile  and  a  hand  outstretched  in 
greeting,  Mr.  D(*erty  has  endeared  himself 
to  all  Jamaica  both  as  a  man  and  as  the 
American  Ambcusador.  He  has  made  friends 
by  the  score  and  acquaintances  by  the  thou- 
sand. The  assistance  which  he  gave  to  Ja- 
maica's economy  has  been  outstanding, 
largely  through  his  Influence  in  Washington 
and  love  of  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Doherty's  most  recent  gesture  In  secur- 
ing his  President's  favor  to  otu-  aUlng  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante.  will  long 
live  In  the  memory  of  the  Jamaican  people. 
It  was  an  act  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  and  I  feel  sure  he  would  have  done  It 
no  matter  who  was  Prime  Minister. 

In  her  own  quiet  way  Mrs.  Doherty  made 
quite  an  Impact  on  our  social  and  phllan- 
throp>lc  circles.  A  perfect  hostess  In  her  Long 
Lane  residence  with  her  husband  and  herself 
making  their  guests  feel  that  they  were  vUlt- 
Ing  friends,  rather  than  diplomat  and  wife. 
Also,  in  her  quiet  way,  she  would  attend  so- 
cial functions  geared  specially  for  women 
and /or  chUdren  and  say  a  few  encouraging 
and  beneficial  words.  A  perfect  helpmate,  a 
love  that  will  endure  to  the  end  and  into 
eternity. 

rur. 


The  true  character  of  Bill  Doherty,  62,  Is 
not  seen  in  his  diplomatic  work  for  that  Is 
only  2  short  years.  One  has  to  read  his  auto- 
biography, "Mailman,  UJS.A."  (as  I  have  been 
privileged  to  do)  to  get  the  full  picture  of 
this  man. 

With  characteristic  modesty  he  put  little 
of  his  own  personal  life  into  the  story,  but 
confined  It  to  the  great  uphill  fight  others 
and  hlmaelf  made  (particularly  in  the  last 
50  years)  to  lift  tbe  Amwlean  m*iin«in  Into 
hie  proper  plaoe  In  tbe  eun.  Says  Bill  "Tbe 
man  who  marobea  tiie  streets  of  urban  Amer- 
ican in  ■uniform  of  gray,  delivering  tbe  Na- 
tion^ maU.  stands  aa  tiie  living  symbol  and 
personification  of  the  greatest  system  of  oom- 
mimications  ever  devised  by  the  human 
mind." 

He  should  know,  having  once  marcriied 
through  the  streets  of  his  native  city,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  with  his  mallbag. 

The  story  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Na- 
tional AsaocUtlon  of  Letter  Carriers  (of 
which  Mr.  Doherty  was  president,  1940-63) 
shows  what  a  great  and  relentless  fighter  he 


Is  when  the  cause  is  Just.    No  opponent 

too  formidable,  whether  Postmaster  or  Pres- 
ident of  the  Nation,  they  were  met  head  on 
and  vanquished. 

By  political  persuaaion  Bill  is  a  Democrat 
and  ha  says  "I  was  bom  a  Democrat.  I  proud- 
ly Mve  as  a  Democrat.  I  shall  die  a  Dsbm- 
crat."  By  rellgiom  he  Is  a  devout  CatboUc. 
As  a  famUy  man.  he  has  9  chUdren  and 
(as  he  puts  it)  "42  unbeatable  grandchil- 
dren." 

"MaUman,  U5A."  is  dedicated  "To  the  for- 
mer telegraph  op>erator  who  signed  herself 
'GD' — Oertnide  Dacey  Doherty."  This  la  the 
Cincinnati  girl  who  Bill  first  talked  with  on 
the  key  (thinking  "GD"  was  a  man)  then 
learning  the  truth,  made  a  blind  date,  feU 
in  love  and  was  married. 

So  I  say  sUnply  "Au  revolr,  Bill  and  Ger- 
trude, and  may  God  go  with  you  and  bring 
you  back  to  our  shores  one  day  soon.  Jamai- 
can's welcome  mat  will  always  be  laid  out  for 
you,  good  friends." 

Ambassaoos  Dohzrtt 
With    deep    regret    we    received    the    an- 
nouncement of  the  resignation,  effective  this 
week,  of  Mr.  William  C.  Doherty.  UJS.  Am- 
bassador to  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Doherty's  resignation  deserves  more 
than  ordinary  attention  since  he  served  as 
the  representative  of  our  neighbor  to  the 
north  to  Jamaica's  first  government  of  In- 
dependence. It  was  his  arduous  task  to  con- 
duct the  multifarious  negotiations  between 
the  two  governments  and  thus  set  the  In- 
tricate pattern  of  all  further  relatlocships. 
It  was  he  who  charted  the  path  of  our 
business  with  the  giant  of  Western  democ- 
racy. 

During  nearly  2  years  with  us  here  In  Ja- 
maica, Mr.  Doherty  sought  eagerly  and 
received  warmly  the  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  Government.  Tliough  not  a  pro- 
fessional diplomat,  the  Ambassador  swung 
quickly  Into  his  work  and  naanlfeeted  his 
keen  interest  In  the  affairs  of  the  Island. 
Very  few  facets  of  our  political  and  economic 
life  missed  his  zealous  attention;  no  area  of 
the  Island  was  neglected  by  him.  With 
graclousnees  he  was  received  In  om-  towns 
and  vlUages. 

In  cooperation  with  the  UJ3.-AID  wiiirfrtn 
here  in  Jamaica  and  with  the  vcdunteers  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  the  Ambassador  and 
his  assistants  charted  a  policy  of  mutual  self- 
help  that  will  influence  the  next  few  decades 
of  Jamaica's  relationship  with  the  West.  Al- 
ready, scattered  through  the  Island,  are 
physical  witnesses  to  the  aeal  of  tbe  entire 
American  mission.  More  Jamaican  people 
are  housed,  areas  of  Jamaica's  green  lands 
are  engineered  and  institutions  of  Jamaica's 
children  are  enriched  by  the  workmanlike 
procedures  of  the  Mission's  officers.  We  know 
that  these  are  due  In  no  small  part  to  the 
diligence  of  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Doherty  and  his  charitable  wife  have 
enriched  the  island  with  their  quiet  cour- 
tesies. They  have  set  a  benclunark  of  com- 
p>etence  and  qviaUty. 

Mr.  Doherty,  we  are  sure,  wlU  agree  with  us 
when  we  express  our  fooEdest  wish  that  his 
departure  wUl  not  be  a  negative  one;  we 
know  that  he  wishes  only  that  ttie  work  be- 
gun will  be  carried  on.  His  government  now 
has  been  plaoed  under  an  embcurassment. 
Tbey  must  give  us  another  Mr.  Doherty.  A 
large  order,  yes.  But  we  bops  and  pray  that 
the  witness  to  democracy  oarrled  by  Mr. 
Doherty  wlU  not  faU  in  his  ahaenoe.  We 
pray  for  continued  good  health,  good  life, 
and  final  bUss  for  our  first  American  Am- 
bassador. 

The  Dor^tts 
The  EcrroR : 

On  Saturday.  April  26.  the  Santa  Rosa  wUl 
carry  from  Jamaica  two  people  who  have  In 
a  brief  time  won  the  hearts  of  all  Jaoudcans: 
His  Excellency  William  Oharlee  Doixerty,  first 
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The  New  Tork  State  Conservative  Party 
platform  has  the  starchlneas  of  a  McKlnley 
collar.  It  attacks  the  welfare  state  but  has 
BO  solution  for  poverty.  It  attacks  rent  con- 
trols but  has  no  solution  for  fighting  sliun- 
lerds;  it  looks  down  its  nose  at  those  who 
want  a  better  tomorrow  on  the  grounds  that 
yesterday  was  1890  and  today's  claim  of  being 
1M4  Is  a  subversive  plot.  It  is  a  platform 
tkat  talks  about  free  enterprise  the  way  an 
exploiter  speaks  about  "my  people." 

What  does  the  conservative  party  want  in 
1964  that  was  not  already  proven  wrong  in 
1900?  Can  we  meet  automation  and  the 
problems  it  creates  by  returning  government 
to  a  philosophy  that  cares  nothing  for  the 
economically  displaced  human  beings  in- 
volved? Can  we  truly  tvirn  our  back  on  those 
in  need  and  rely  on  private  charity  to  eke 
out  doles  in  place  of  human  dignity?  Can 
we,  in  1964,  give  succor  to  the  prosegrega- 
tlonist  philosophy  that  the  conservative 
party  nourishes  by  its  SUtee  rights  attitude? 
The  answers  are  obviously  in  the  negative. 

The  conservative  party  in  New  Tork  ha« 
no  future  because  it  has  no  faith  in  the 
futiure.  Its  platform  is  built  on  corroded 
timber.  It  is  a  souless  platform  and  without 
soul  a  political  platform  is  nothing  but  a 
waste  of  words  woven  together  to  inflame 
rather  than  tefu;h. 

In  the  international  arena  the  oonserva- 
tlve party  Is  a  Gold  water  ian  echo  chamber. 
While  liberation  of  captive  nations  and  peo- 
ples is  a  gocU  we  all  share,  what  trigger  is 
relecued  and  on  what — to  do  the  job?  Do  we 
have  allies  «:  do  we  renounce  them?  How 
does  a  platform  steeped  in  an  anti-UN. 
venom  speak  for  those  who  must  be  liberated 
from  all  forms  of  totalitarianism?  It  Lb  the 
oonaervatlves,  when  they  get  into  power,  who 
became  soft  on  communism  first  and  fastest. 
Is  not  De  Gaulle  a  conservative?  Is  not 
Prance?    Is  not  Sir  Alex  Home? 

How  has  the  world  come  to  this  pass?  If 
you  read  the  llterat\ire  of  the  conservative 
party  It  Is  all  to  be  blamed  on  the  llbo^ 
party.  With  foot-ln-mouth  (not  relegated 
to  farm  i«^riimi>.i»  but  a  conservative  disease) 
and  not  tongue-in-cheek,  their  newest  folder 
blames  the  liberal  party  for  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's financial  hold  on  the  State's  pxme 
strings;  for  the  ADA'S  endorsement  of  Sen- 
ator Jack  Javtts  and  for  Mayor  Wagner's  con- 
trol over  the  Democratic  Party.  In  addition, 
the  liberal  party  Is  also  "guilty"  because  no 
statewide  primary  elections  are  held.  So 
much  for  scapegoatlsm. 

As  the  conservatives  take  to  their  dino- 
saurs and  ride  the  countryside  warning  about 
the  "liberal  plot"  to  take  over  the  country. 
I.  for  one,  hope  they  are  right.  For  if  it  is 
constitutional  government,  individual  llbw- 
ty,  victory  over  all  forms  of  totalitarianism, 
eloae  to  400,000  liberal  New  Tork  State  voters 
as  opposed  to  over  100.000  oonservatlve  voters 
know  the  difference  between  getting  to  these 
goals  via  positive  means  as  opposed  to  nega- 
tive routes.  Let  the  clock  tick  toward  to- 
morrow without  compromise. 


CHANGE  OP  RB8IDENCE 
Senators,  Repreaentatlvea.  and  Delegates 
who  have  ehanged  their  resldenoes  will  please 
give  Information  thsareof  to  tbe  Goremment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  RaoosD. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  prloe  mfllelent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJS.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec  180,  p. 
1988). 


RECORD  OPFICB  AT  TBI  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conobxssionai.  Bbcobd, 
with  Mr  .^Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-ua,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RacoBD  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  peges  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ix>rts  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nunnber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  sxtra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  tsefore  such  conunittee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discoimt  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  imder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
KKTRACT8 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  sstraeta 
from  the  riiiiiissseniiiii  BacoiD.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  eost  thereof 
{VS.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sao.  189,  p.  1943). 
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Boj  Biulders  of  BIoomustoB  (Ind.), 
Ik. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  nroXAiCA 

[in  the  senate  op  the  united  states 
Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Icardlnal  problems  facing  the  Nation  to- 
[day  is  that  of  high  school  dropouts.  It 
[is  indeed  alarming  to  realize  that  statis- 
Ittcs  clearly  indicate  that  the  income  of 
lOur  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  public 
Itehool  and  private  school  systems  is  ma- 
fterially  affected  when  they  are  deprived 
[of  the  advantage  of  a  high  school  di- 
Iploma.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  of 
ihls  problem  and  its  effect  not  only  upon 
[the  families  involved,  but  also  on  the 
[total  econMny  of  the  Nation.  Many 
[eommunlties  have  organized  efforts  to 
r Attack  the  problem.  One  such  effort  has 
^been  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Bloom - 
^Ington,  Ind. 

Boy  Builders  of  Bloomington  (Ind.). 
[Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  designed 
[to  help  youths  16  years  of  age  and  older, 
I  who  have  dropped  out  of  school.  This 
program  will  provide  substantial  assist- 
[ance  to  youths  who  are  often  unable  to 
[obtain  jobs  because  they  have  not  been 
[able  to  finish  school,  and  therefore  are 
[deficient  in  education.  I  believe  this  pro- 
jfram  will  make  a  valuable  contribution 
[to  community  life. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  of  Con- 
!  fress  and  the  administration  in  programs 
[which  are  designed  to  promote  the  wel- 
ffare  of  youth,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 

have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
[Record  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  main'fea- 
[tures  of  Boy  Builders  of  Bloomington, 
[ind. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  program  and 
I  All  the  other  programs  being  established 
in  this  field  be  carefully  studied  by  us, 
I  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  best  pos- 
[ Bible  one  in  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
[problem  of  high  school  dropouts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
jwas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
I  as  follows : 

BoT  Builders  or  Bloomington,  Inc. 

Synopsis  of  Organization  and  Program 

Boy  Builders  is  the  protxjtype  of  a  com- 
Imunity  sponsored  work-study  program  de- 
tslgned  to  combat  the  Increasing  waves  of 
[juvenile  delinquency  and  unemployment  re- 
[•ultlng  from  the  school  dropout  problem. 

Boy  Builders  of  Bloomington,  Inc.,  Is  an 
(Indiana  not-for-profit  corporation  chartered 
September  17.  1962,  by  the  secretary  of 
■tate,  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  directors  of 
{the  corporation.    The  executive  board  of  dl- 

ctors  and  the  advisory  board  of  consultanta 
[reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  Bloomington. 

"Hie  program  calls  for  a  special  academic 
(and    vocational    opportunity   for   boys   with 


Appendix 

educational  deficiencies  (socioeoonomic 
problems,  rather  than  physical  handicaps  or 
mwilF»1  retardation)  which  have  caused  them 
to  drc^  out  of  public  school  as  quickly  as 
possible,  only  to  learn  that  the  majority 
of  acceptable  employment  opportiimltles  are 
closed  to  them  until  they  become  18  years 
of  age. 

It  Is  not  organically  related  to  either  the 
public  school  system  nor  with  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, but  was  organized  by  a  group  of 
citizens  concerned  by  the  high  rate  of  pub- 
lic school  dropouts  and  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate vocational  education  program. 

The  organization  was  not  founded  In  con- 
flict with  the  public  school  program,  nor  to 
embarrass  already  harassed  public  school 
officials  who  are  well  aware  of  the  problem. 
The  purpose  Is  to  provide  an  experimental 
study  of  an  unusual  nature  where  public  tax 
support  was  not  available. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Read,  superintendent  of  the 
Bloomington  metropolitan  school  system,  in 
a  front-page  article  of  the  Bloomington 
Dally  Herald-Telephone,  dated  March  9,  1963, 
said,  "It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  prop- 
erty tax,  which  provides  over  two-thlrda  of 
our  total  educational  revenue  In  Blooming- 
ton, has  been  exhausted  In  this  community 
as  a  source  of  educational  Income.  Until 
such  a  time  as  a  new  source  of  Income  Is 
found  for  the  support  of  education.  It  Is 
encumbent  upon  school  officials  to  live  with- 
in their  Income  and  examine  with  care  and 
objectivity  the  total  school  program  to  make 
certain  that  proper  priorities  have  been  es- 
tablished for  spending." 

Officials  and  teachers  from  the  Blooming- 
ton metropolitan  school  system,  the  Monroe 
County  school  system,  and  Indiana  Univer- 
sity are  serving  without  pay  on  the  advisory 
board  of  consultants. 

It  was  determined  that  a  community 
sponsored  work-study  program,  with  the 
leadership  and  consultation  of  business, 
education.  Industry,  labor,  professions,  and 
religion  should  attack  this  tragic  waste  of 
American  youth  and  project  a  different  type 
of  academic  and  vocational  program  which 
might  easily  be  adapted  to  other  commu- 
nities facing  similar  problems  to  those  of 
this  community. 

The  administrative  and  staff  requirements 
and  portions  of  the  necessary  tools  and 
equipment  have  been  assured  by  the  local 
business  and  industrial  complex  and  a 
grant  of  $30,000  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc., 
of  Indianapolis.  Other  foundations  are  also 
being  invited  to  consider  a  grant-in-aid 
program.  National  business  organizations 
and  industrial  firms  are  being  contacted  for 
financial  assistance  or  equipment  grants. 

Boy  Builders  Is  a  projected  3-year  program 
growing  out  of  5  years  of  studies  and  projects 
which  have  gone  Into  the  research  for  this 
new  program.  "A  committee  will  determine 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  whether 
the  continuing  program  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  some  phase  of  the  tax-supported 
institutional  structiire  of  the  community; 
or — If  It  should  develop  that  additional 
financial  assistance  Is  needed — shall  apply 
for  membership  In  the  local  United  Fund 
agency  and  organizational  structure;  or 
whether  it  should  remain  as  a  privately  sup- 
ported project  of  business  and  Industry, 
labor,  and  education;  en'  In  wh»t  manner 
Boy  Builders  of  Blocinlngton,  Inc.,  should 
be  perpetuated."  (Prospectus:  Plan  for  the 
Future.) 

The  immediate  objective  Is  to  provide  an 


inbetween  program  for  the  boy  who  is 
legally  permitted  to  drop  out  of  pubUc 
school  at  the  age  of  16,  but  Is  limited  In  his 
vocational  opportunities  until  he  is  18  years 
of  age  because  of  Insurance  and  compensa- 
tion regulations. 

It  iB  also  the  purpose  of  the  program  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  additional 
technical  training  within  the  framework 
of  the  public  school  system  and  recognized 
as  having  comparable  Inmportance  to  that 
of  academic  Instruction.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  a  preapprentlceshlp  program  un- 
der the  direction  of  skilled  craftsmen. 

The  program  has  national  significance  In 
that  it  win  provide  data  and  information 
for  many  communities,  through  basic  re- 
search, as  to  new  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  delinquent  behavior  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alienated  and  agresslve  youth. 

It  will  also  offer  an  opportunity  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at- 
tending Indiana  University  from  all  over  the 
world  to  observe  and  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  practical  program 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts. 

There  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  mem- 
bership In  Boy  Builders  of  Bloomington,  Inc. 
Any  boy  16  years  of  age  or  older  la  eligible 
for  membership  In  the  organization.  Un- 
limited opportunities  are  available  to  boys 
regardless  of  origin,  race,  religion,  creed,  or 
degree  of  academic  and  vocational  deficiency. 

The  boys  are  involved  In  a  comprehensive 
program  beyond  the  normal  concept  of  a  5- 
day  week  regular  school  program.  Each  boy 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  Indicate  his  In- 
dividual needs  through  a  series  of  tests  and 
evaluations  to  be  administered  by  profes- 
sionally trained  faculty  and  staff  members  of 
Indiana  University. 

Each  boy  will  have  an  individual  tutor  or 
cotmselor,  using  the  wives  of  faculty  mem- 
bers or  retired  teachers,  to  whom  he  will  ' 
look  for  guidance  and  assistance.  A  broad 
course  of  diversified  cooperative  education 
leading  to  high  school  graduation  Is  being 
projected  through  educational  channels 
from  the  local  to  the  State  level.  No  boy 
will  be  forced  to  complete  the  required  aca- 
demic work,  but  It  will  be  available  to  any 
boy  who  desires  to  better  himself  by  work- 
ing in  a  program  of  study  designed  to  award 
him  with  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  vocational  program  will  center  around 
the  house  construction  Industry.  Each  boy 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  all  areas 
under  the  direction  and  instruction  of 
skilled  craftsmen  and  Instructors.  He  will 
start  with  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
footers  and  the  foundations  and  continue 
through  to  the  capping  of  the  chimney  and 
the  landscaping  of  the  grounds. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  offer  a  pre- 
apprentlceshlp program  which  may  lead  to 
acceptance  as  an  apprentice  In  the  trade  of 
his  choice  when  he  becomes  18  years  of  age 
and  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
for  apprenticeship  training.  Boys  whose 
manual  dexterity  or  mental  ability  prohibit 
entrance  Into  skilled  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams will  be  directed  toward  employment 
commensurate  with  their  abilities. 

The  boys  will  not  be  paid  salaries,  but  will 
be  taught  the  value  of  service  as  the  houses 
win  be  built  for,  and  with  the  help  of,  young 
married  couples  within  the  community  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  financially  able  to 
build  <x  purchase  a  hoxise.  It  wUl  embody 
a  self-help  plan,  again  under  skilled  crafts- 
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matter  Is,  as  a  general  rule,  every  time  we 
bet  on  the  future  of  thlA  country,  we  win." 

President  Johnson  Is  betting  on  the  future 
ot  this  country — the  whole  country,  and  the 
Susquehanna  Basin.  He  Is  betting  on  a  ren- 
aissance for  Appalachla.  The  concepts  in 
the  Appalachian  program  have  meaning  for 
the  work  of  your  association,  of  which  111 
speak  a  little  later. 

Conservation  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources was  called  by  President  Kennedy  the 
highest  form  of  national  thrift.  The  State 
which  produced  Olfford  Plnchot,  the  ver- 
itable father  of  the  modern  conservation 
movement,  has  a  worthy  successor  In  Iifau- 
rlce  K.  Ooddard,  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  Maurice  Ooddard,  Mayor  Frank 
Slattery,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  and  Joe  Clark,  a 
great  VS.  Senator,  are  among  the  other 
conservationists  who  have  put  their  time, 
talents,  and  energlee  In  the  wager  on  Amer- 
ica's future,  by  their  unremitting  efforts  for 
Appcdachla  and  the  Susquehanna  Basin. 
Congressman  Flood  has  been  called  the 
father  of  the  Siisquehanna  Basin  survey,  and 
his  efforts  started  many  years  before  he  per- 
suaded the  Public  Work  Committee  to 
authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  study. 

Harold  Wllm  of  New  York,  and  James  Van 
Cherle  In  Havre  de  Orace,  and  Senator 
William  James,  of  Harford  County,  ably  rep- 
resent their  States  in  this  illustrious  role. 

Let  me  begin  by  discussing  the  multi- 
State  approach  which  your  association  sym- 
bolizes. Many  of  your  leaders  were  also 
leaders  In  the  long  fight  to  get  the  Delaware 
Compact  drafted,  ratified,  and  implemented, 
and  It  Is  entirely  logical  to  hope  to  profit 
from  that  experience. 

From  all  I  can  understand,  the  Delaware 
Commission's  performance  is  matching  Its 
promise — the  prophecies  of  difficulties  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  are  proving  to  be  unfounded. 

The  House  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  scheduled  hearings  on  one 
of  Its  Integral  oomi>onents.  the  Tocks  Island 
National  Recreation  Area,  for  June  8th  and 
0th. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular  form 
of  Interstate  and  Federal -State  cooperation 
holds  Immense  pnxnlse  for  the  futxire.  The 
rivers,  the  harbors,  tbe  drainage  areas,  and 
the  economic  forces  pay  little  attention  to 
State  boundarlee.  But  the  States  are  here 
to  stay,  and  article  I.  section  10.  clause  3  of 
the  Constitution,  which  requires  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  compacts  between  States, 
certainly  also  contemplates  that  such  com- 
pacts will  be  made. 

Congressman  Flood,  who  sits  on  the  power- 
ful Appropriations  Committee,  has  performed 
a  most  usef\il  service  with  his  bill  H.J.  Res. 
206.  Such  bills  do  not  get  action  In  one  Con- 
gress, and  as  I>e  said,  sometimes  a  genera- 
tion elapaee.  But  a  bill  pending  In  Congress 
Is  an  anchor  for  discussion,  a  starting  point 
for  Identifying  differences  and  beginning  the 
process  of  Ironing  them  out,  a  basis  for  ef- 
fective study  and  research. 

A  different  approach  to  river  basin  or- 
ganization— which  would  provide  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State planning  in  major  river  basins 
throughout  the  country — is  also  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  as  S.  1111,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate.  This  proposed  Water 
Reeoxirces  Planning  Act,  supported  by  many 
States  and  by  the  admlnlBtratlon,  would 
meet  In  part  the  needs  envisaged  for  the 
Susquehanna  by  the  proposed  compact. 

The  really  exciting  development,  the  one 
which  holds  greatest  promise  for  resolving 
many  of  the  knotty  problems  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, Is  President  Johnson's  and  under  Sec- 
retary Roosevelt's  Imaginative  plan  for  the 
Appalachian  region,  drawn  In  cooperation 
with  the  Oovcmors  of  nine  States,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

What  this  can  mean  to  the  attainment  of 
your  objectives,  has,  I'm  sure,  occurred  to 
all  ot  jau. 


The  approach  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion to  Appalachian  problems  with  reference 
to  the  traditional  cost-benefit  teets  for  ad- 
ditional Investment  has  particular  relevance 
to  the  Susquehanna  Basin's  development. 
Much  of  our  orthodox  project  planning  !■ 
built  around  meeting  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  growing  spending  power, 
growing  leisure.  In  Appalachla  generally, 
and  In  parts  of  the  Susquehanna  BcMln,  the 
projections  will  be  negative  In  some  in- 
stances, unless  something  Is  done  to  reverse 
the  present  course. 

It  U  the  genius  of  the  plan  that  tbe 
Federal  Government,-  under  President  John- 
son's personal  leadership.  Is  willing  to  spend 
money  to  reverse  the  downward  trend.  The 
Infusion  of  capital  for  this  effort  must  follow 
a  philoeophy  clearly  delineated  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Oonunlsslon: 

"The  quantity  of  such  Investment  is  es- 
sential. But  its  character  is  even  more  im- 
portant. It  mxist  be  directed  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  growth,  and  not  to  the  problems 
which  result  from  growth  as  Is  the  case  with 
most  of  our  present  public  Investment. 

"Roads  have  been  constructed  In  the 
region,  as  In  the  Nation,  largely  to  ease  the 
congestion  caused  by  existing  traffic.  New 
schools  have  been  erected  to  provide  for  the 
overflow  from  existing  classrooms.  Sewer  and 
water  llnee  have  been  flnanoed  to  service 
the  raw  acres  of  new  subdivisions.  Most 
dams  In  the  East  have  been  placed  to  protect 
the  present  owners  of  private  and  commercial 
property. 

"The  Commission  proposes  an  Investment 
program  founded  on  a  reverse  concept — an 
investment  from  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
We  submit  a  highway  program  to  create 
traffic — not  a  traffic  co\uit  to  create  highways. 
We  suggest  a  water  control  effcnt  to  attract 
new  Investments  In  property — ^not  a  program 
solely  to  protect  preeent  Investments. 

"In  numy  underdeveloped  countries  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  Investments  In 
bfislc  public  facilities  wo\ild  have  to  be  under- 
taken before  economic  development  coiild 
occur.  That  part  of  our  International  de- 
velopment program  which  fosters  capital  In- 
vestment should  be  Incorporated  Into  Fed- 
eral programs  that  affect  the  regional  de- 
velopment program  for  Appalachla." 

This  approach  opens  doors;  It  unlocks  our 
thinking  from  the  traditional  and  orthodox 
patterns  which  have  led  to  so  much  frustra- 
tion In  attempting  to  justify  programs  we 
Instinctively  know  to  be  right. 

A  ^^milar  freahnees  marks  the  very  Inter- 
esting Research  Report  of  the  Battelle  Insti- 
tute on  using  computer-based  techniques  to 
estimate  the  economic  Impact  of  systems  of 
works  In  the  basin.  I've  examined  this  re- 
port and  have  found  the  Idea  stimulating.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  traditional  measures 
of  computing  cost-benefit  ratios  would  be 
denominated  as  "static"  by  the  authors,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  "dynamic" 
methods  they  advocate,  which  utilize  a  feed- 
back into  the  system  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  varying  Investment  assLunptions, 
tend  to  support  the  basic  Idea  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission's  Ideas  on  Investment 
programs.  Both  suggest  a  water  control  ef- 
fort to  attract  new  Investments  In  property, 
not  just  to  protect  present  Investments. 

To  amplify  on  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion's report  to  see  Its  relevance  to  the 
Susquehanna  Basin,  we  can  note  that  It  pro- 
poees  a  many-sided  attack  on  the  problems 
of  Appalachla.  One  of  Its  fo\ir  principal 
categories  will  Involve  steps  to  develop,  con- 
serve, and  protect  the  region's  water  re- 
sourcee — a  subject  of  prime  Interest  to  yo\ir 
organization. 

Appalachla  has  plenty  of  water.  Whereas 
Western  water  development  centers  on  col- 
lecting, saving,  and  carefully  distributing  a 
scarce  commodity.  Appalachian  water  de- 
velopment centers  on  control  of  water 
volume  and  q\iallty. 
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The  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  has  recommended  an  additional 
936300,000  to  accelerate  flood  control  and 
water  development  work  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Protection  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  domestic  developments  in  the 
flood  plains  of  the  area,  creation  of  new 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  fur- 
nishing of  peaking  capacity  for  electric  power 
systems,  and  adequate  supplies  of  domestic 
and  Industrial  water  are  among  the  multiple 
piirpoees  to  be  served. 

Pollution  from  domestic  sewage,  indvistrlal 
wastes,  acid  and  alkaline  drainage  from  both 
surface  and  underground  mines,  and  silt 
from  surface  mines,  have  challenged  regional 
and  local  planners  for  years. 

Acid  mine  drainage  particularly  is  an  In- 
hibiting factor  for  the  diversification  of  the 
upper  basin,  as  changing  industrial  tech- 
nology has  closed  plants  employing  thousands 
of  people.  Pennsylvania,  the  basin  State 
most  affected,  has  had  pollution  control  acte 
since  1906.  In  1037  and  1945  ite  sanitary 
water  board  was  given  authority  over  Indus- 
trial wastes  and  acid  mine  drainage  control. 
On  the  latter  problem.  It  has  long  had  an 
active  program,  and  has  shared  the  knowl- 
edge gained  widely. 

But  the  development  of  economical  and 
practical  means  of  reducing  the  formation 
and  discharge  of  acids  and  alkalis  from  strip, 
augar,  and  underground  mines  remains  one 
of  the  major  unsolved  problems,  perhaps  the 
major  unserved  resource  problem  in  America 
today.  Here,  In  the  Susquehanna  Basin,  let 
us  try  to  find  an  answer  to  It. 

Only  S  weeks  ago,  following  President 
Johnson's  meeting  with  the  Appalachian 
Governors  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the 
President  was  asked  for  Immediate  public 
works  effort  to  control  the  undesirable  effects 
of  coal  mining.  The  President  agreed  to  add 
$10  million  to  the  AppcUachia  program  for 
the  express  purposes  of  controlling  under- 
ground mine  ilres,  surface  fires  in  mine  refuse 
banks,  surface  subsidence,  and  stream  pollu- 
tion by  acid  and  alkaline  mine  water  drain- 
age. 

Secretary  Udall  last  week  discussed  the 
problem  with  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representetlvee,  referring  to  the  role  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Soil  Oonservatlon  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 

The  latter  biireau,  for  example,  has  au- 
thority to  make  grants  to  State  fish  and 
ganae  conunlsslons  to  restore  fish  and  wild- 
life habltet.  Such  grants  can  be  used-  to 
abate  stream  pollution  which  destroys  fish 
life  and  to  restore  strip-mined  areas  to  pro- 
vide wildlife  habitat. 

The  Susquehanna  Basin  sustains  many 
new  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  region  Is  highly  scenic,  but  this  asset 
remains  locked  up  by  lack  of  access.  This 
Isolation  will  be  overcome  by  the  new  roads 
recommended  In  the  proposed  development 
highway  system.  Including  thoee  for  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  local  access  roads  to 
serve  specific  recreation  areas. 

The  acceleration  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment by  creation  of  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs, such  as  Raystown,  Blanchard,  Cow- 
anesque,  and  Tloga-Hammond  will  provide 
opportxinltles  for  water-based  recreation. 

Rehabilitation  and  corrective  measures  to 
repair  the  acid  and  alkaline  drainage  dam- 
age which  changed  the  natural  ecology  of 
large  areas  of  the  region  will  also  set  the 
stage  for  development  of  game  habitat  and 
greatly  Improve  the  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities. 

Income-  and  job-producing  recreation 
complexes  and  on-farm  recreation  enterprises 
can  be  augmented  by  basic  oonservatlon  ob- 
jectives of  the  outooor  recreation  agencies 
of  the  Stetes,  such  as  the  program  pn^xieed 
In  Pennsylvania's  imaginative  Project  70, 
identification    and    esteblishment   of   addi- 


tional national  recreation  areas,  parkways, 
recreation  ways,  and  scenic  roads,  and  long- 
term  loan  financing  for  the  development  and 
management  of  private  outdoor  recreation 
enterprises.  Congressional  enactment  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  would 
enable  the  Interior  Department  through  our 
Bureau  of  Outooor  Recreation  to  render 
major  asslstence  to  Stetes  and  local  govern- 
menta  in  planning,  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Including 
taoee  In  Appalachla. 

To  summarize,  things  are  beginning  to 
move.  The  Delaware  breakthrough  presages 
a  far  easier  time  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  to  do  something 
similar  for  the  Susquehanna.  The  region  of 
which  the  basin  is  a  part.  Appalachla,  Is 
being  recognized  for  what  It  Is — a  region 
apart,  geographically,  and  stetlstically.  Ite 
needs  are  being  recognized,  not  in  terms  of 
welfare  but  in  terms  of  an  Investment  phi- 
losophy to  permit  It  to  reap  the  beneflte  of 
ite  natiu-al  endowmente  of  minerals,  for- 
este,  recreation  opportunities,  croplands,  and 
skills.  It  Is  recognized  that  prosperity  In 
the  urban  centers  cannot  reach  desired  levels 
unless  the  hinterlands  also  prosper. 

This  investment  philosophy  is  typified  by 
a  key  sentence:  "We  suggest  a  water  control 
effort  to  attract  new  investmente  In  prop- 
erty— not  a  program  solely  to  protect  present 
Investmente." 

President  Johnson  has  infused  a  spirit  of 
"can-do"  throughout  the  land.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  has  marked  your  own  efforte. 
I  wish  you  continued  success  In  your  public- 
spirited  and  effective  cooperation  Cor  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  region  by  sustained 
local,  State,  and  regional  pressure. 


The  Civil  Rights  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by  an 
outstanding  column  by  the  distingui^ed 
news  columnist,  Mr.  Lyle  C.  Wilson.  This 
column  is  entitled  "Rights  Storm  Warn- 
ings," and  was  printed  in  the  May  14, 
1964,  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  column  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rights  Storm  Warnings 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

Realistic  contemplation  of  the  civil  rlghte 
problem  now  lowering  over  the  Nation  turns 
up  a  fact  that  should  alarm  all  concerned, 
white  and  black.  North  and  South. 

That  fact  Is  that  the  problem  of  clvU 
rlghte  does  not  respond  readily.  If  at  all,  to 
legislative  solutions.  For  example.  In  New 
York  City,  the  capital  city  of  clvU  rlghte. 
there  have  been  threate  and  achlevemente 
of  shocking  civil  disorder.  In  his  "editor's 
notebook"  published  in  the  Knight  news- 
papers, John  S.  Knight  well  steted  the  sit- 
uation, like  this: 

"The  Irony  of  such  rabblerouslng  (by  civil 
righte  leaders)  Is  that  New  York  has  done 
more  to  protect  Negro  job  righte,  assure  open 
housing,  provide  equal  accommodations  and 
\ue  bxises  to  transport  children  from  segre- 
gated neighborhoods  than  any  other  city  In 
the  country." 


New  York  has  plenty  of  law.  Mcareover, 
tbe  elected  public  officials  of  New  York  City 
and  Stete  are  dedicated  civU  rlghte  poli- 
ticians, some  of  them  because  they  need 
the  Negro  bloc  vote.  Both  Stete  and  city 
have  civil  rlghte  laws.  Theee  are  adminis- 
tered by  sympathetic  public  servante  Un- 
til the  ^problem  of  civU  righte  plopped  Into 
the  job  market  or  the  house  next  door,  it  was 
assumed  that  a  great  majcv^ity  of  New  York- 
ers aggressively  believed  In  all-out  clvU 
righte  laws  and  their  enforcement. 

In  this  friendly  legislative  and  administra- 
tive environment.  New  York  Negroes  still 
feel  themselves  to  be  so  deprived  and  pur 
upon  that  they  must  undertake  aU  sorte  of 
angry  means  of  self  defense.  And  this  Is 
what  makes  for  more  alarm. 

If  self-impoeed  Stete  and  miinlclpal  civil 
righte  legislation  supported  by  a  majority  ot 
whites  will  not  do  the  Job  In  toe  friendly 
New  York  environment,  what  chance  Is  there 
that  Federal  legislation  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish m(X9  In  a  resentful,  unfriendly 
South? 

The  bleak  answer  Is,  not  much. 

And  If  Federal  legislation  falls  far  short 
In  the  South  of  achieving  ite  objectives, 
what  then?  Then,  ca  course,  will  oome  the 
overwhelming  poUtlcal  pressure  of  northern 
whites  and  Negroes  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  enforce  In  the  South  a  Federal  law. 

The  South  will  be  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned and,  perhaps,  Ite  dtles  Invaded  and 
occupied  by  Federal  troops  or  marshala. 
And  all  of  this  will  be  applauded  by  north- 
erners whose  own  Stetes  and  dtles  enact  but 
scamp  the  enforcement  of  civil  rlghte  legis- 
lation. A  chilling  prospect.  There  is  a  chill 
fCH-  the  North,  too. 

On  April  27  the  National  Associatlcm  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  com- 
plained that  Stete  fair -employment-practices 
laws  had  failed  to  bring  about  any  basic 
change  In  the  stetus  of  Negro  labcv  in 
Northern  Stetes.  NACCP  spokesman  was 
Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary  of  tbe  associa- 
tion. He  said  Stete  fair  employment  com- 
missions had  been  timid,  rtiuctant  to  act. 
He  warned  that  these  attitudes  must  change, 
and  fast. 

"This  Is  now  especially  Important,"  Mr. 
Hill  added,  "as  It  becomes  clearer  each  pass- 
ing day  that  the  next  great  crlsU  In  Ameri- 
can race  relations  will  be  In  the  North." 

That  Is  fair  warning  to  those  naive  citi- 
zens and  politicking  stetesmen  who  assert 
that  enactment  of  the  pending  civil  righte 
biU  wlU  bring  racial  peace  to  the  United 
Stetes. 


Hod.  Oren  Harris  Commended  for  His 
Work  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forei|[n  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America  has 
passed  a  resolution  commending  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  for 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
In  order  that  this  resolution  may  come 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  herewith  place  it  in  tha 
Rkcord: 
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3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTEN 

HON.  SrROM  THURMOND 


■OUTH  CABOUKA 

IN  TEX  SENAtV  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Wedn  etday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  THDR  ItfOND.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
have  been  mpreaaed  with  editorials 
from  the  Suiieoast  News  €i  St  Peters- 


burg, Fla..  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bin  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  proposals  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  overtoming  the  recent  antlprayer 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
of  these  excellent  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Suncoast  (Fla.)   News,  Apr.  30  to 

lliaye,  1964] 

Wht  Shottlo  Antonk  Suppoht  an  Uncon- 

STTrtmoNAL  Civil  Rights  Act? 

We  have  long  contended  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  both  un-American  and  iinccn- 
Btltutlonal. 

It  Is  un-American  because  it  will  com- 
pletely deetroy  all  of  the  theories  of  gov- 
ernment that  made  America  great.  It  will 
destroy  the  powers  of  the  States  In  local  po- 
lice matters.  It  will  give  vast  powers  to 
the  AttcMmey  General,  a  nonelectlve  Federal 
official.  As  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  will  abolish  trial  by  jiiry. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  slavery 
and  peonage  were  abolished.  It  Is  now  vax- 
lawful  for  any  employer  to  force  anyone  to 
work  for  him  against  the  will  of  the  txn- 
ployee. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  restores  slavery  and 
peonage  In  reverse. 

If  It  is  passed,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  can  force  an  employer  to  hire  and 
maintain  on  his  payroll  men  and  women  he 
does  not  want  to  employ. 

This  Is  just  another  form  of  peonage,  ex- 
cept this  time  the  worker  brings  about  tbe 
fcx'ced  labor. 

It  was  decided  a  himdred  years  ago  that 
peonage  in  America  should  be  done  away 
with. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  claim  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  should  not  be 
returned  to  office  because  he  Is  fighting  a 
vicious  bill  In  Congress  that  will  bring  serf- 
dom and  peonage  to  American  employers; 
and  that  his  position  Is  a  hundred  years  be- 
hind the  times. 

We  do  not  believe  In  giving  the  Federal 
Government  authority  throiigh  the  police 
power,  to  force  any  American  businessman  to 
do  what  he  does  not  want  to  do  so  long  as  his 
business  is  honorable,  fair,  and  lawful. 

Remember,  it  was  force  action  that 
brought  about  the  American  Revolution  and 
caused  us  to  cut  our  ties  with  England. 

Can  it  be  true  that  we  have  grown  so  soft 
in  recent  years  that  we  can  look  upon  a  force 
Mil  with  favor? 

Then  too  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  clearly 
unconstitutional.'  A  bill  very  much  like  the 
present  one  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  a  far  greater  and  more  able  Supreme  Court 
In  1883. 

It  must  be  remembered  always  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  government  of 
granted  powers.  It  does  not  have  all  power. 
Before  It  was  created,  the  States  had  aU 
power  and  all  jurisdiction,  lliey  organized 
a  Federal  Government  and  granted  unto  it 
certain  eninnerated  powers.  All  other  powers 
were  reserved  to  the  Statee. 

Before  any  bill  that  passes  Congress  can 
be  declared  ccmstltutlonal,  the  power  to  pass 
such  a  bill  must  be  found  In  the  Constitu- 
tion.. If  it  is  not  there,  then  the  bill  Is  nuU 
and  void.  And  so  a  great  Supreme  Court 
hrtd  in  1883  that  a  dvll  rights  bUl  was  en- 
tirely beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact; 
and  that  such  blU  was  null  and  void. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  no  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
since  1883  giving  Congrees  additional  power 
to  enact  a  dvll  rights  act.  Hence  it  is  as 
dearly  Tinconstltutlonal  today  as  it  was  in 
1883;   and  should  be  voted  down  by  every 


Member  of  Congress  who  took  an  oath  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Conatltutlon. 

We  protest  the  Times'  unmitigated  gall  In 
setting  themselves  up  as  a  Judge  of  candi- 
date quallficattona.  This  Is  an  Insvilt  to  the 
public  intelligence  for  the  great  majority  are 
capable  of  making  \>p  their  own  minrf  £^ 
newspaper  publisher  who  determines  to 
choose  candidates  and  dictate  the  public 
vote  Is  a  threat  to  the  sectirity  and  welfare 
of  the  community. 

Past  performances  of  the  Times  on  election 
matters  has  discouraged  many  good  candi- 
dates from  ninnlng  for  office.  The  detri- 
mental effect  of  the  Times'  ill-advised  and 
improper  antics  at  election  time  must  c<»ne 
to  an  end. 

[From  the  Suncoast  (Fla.)  Mews, 

lifay  14,  1963] 
Peatiss  in  thx  Pttbuc  Schools 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  aUowlng  prayers 
in   our   public   schools. 

Several  Congressmen,  of  the  liberal  type, 
have  cried  out  that  this  action  is  being 
taken  In  order  to  criticize  the  Warren  Court. 

This,  of  course.  Is  nonsense.  In  order  to 
criticize  the  Warren  Court  all  of  the  news 
media  that  believe  in  constitutional  law 
should  point  out  that  the  Warren  Court 
never  had  the  slightest  authority  in  the 
first  place  to  hold  that  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  violated  the  first  amendment. 

Menibers  of  Congrees  should  stand  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  U.S.  Senators 
should  take  their  positions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  denounce  the  Warren  Court 
for  the  imlawful  seizin*  of  power  that  took 
place  when  the  Court  asstimed  authority  to 
prohibit  prayer  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
several  States. 

On  July  4.  1983.  the  Suncoast  News  took 
the  Court  to  task  for  the  usurpation  of  power 
in  this  decision. 

Since  the  matter  of  prayer  In  the  public 
schools  Is  very  much  in  the  public  mind,  we 
will  again  touch  upon  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  proper  rules  of 
constitutional  construction  that  wUl  demon- 
strate to  any  student  of  constitutional  law 
that  the  Ootvt  had  no  power  whatever  to 
give  any  consideration  to  the  case. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows :  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Note  carefully  the  language.  You  are 
bound  to  observe  that  the  first  amendment 
does  not  say  "the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

Yet  that  Is  the  language  that  the  Warren 
Court  put  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  contend  that  the  Court  has  no  au- 
thority whatever  to  add  verbiage  to  the 
Constitution  which  does  not  exist. 

Let  us  review  a  little  constitutional  history. 
IXuing  the  debates  in  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  as  to  whether  the  several  States  should 
adopt  the  Constitution  as  proposed  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  it  was  pointed 
out  time  and  time  again  that  the  proposed 
Constitution  did  not  place  enough  limita- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  to  the  Statee  and  to  tbe 
people  all  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  that 
Englishmen  had  fought  to  achieve  down 
through  the  centxiries. 

Hence  a  great  demand  arose  to  have  cer- 
tain amendments  adopted  inunedlately  after 
the  Constitution  became  effective  to  curb 
and  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  it  could  not  seize  powers  It 
was  not  intended  to  have,  or  to  exert  au- 
thority that  would  cause  the  people  to  lose 
any  existing  Ubertles. 

The  first  10  amendments  were  submitted 
to  the  States  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, adopted  September  25.  1789. 
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Everyone  imderstood.  except  the  Warren 
Court,  that  these  amendments  were  intended 
to  restrict  Federal  power. 

Everyone  understood,  except  the  Warren 
Court,  that  these  amendments  were  never 
intended  to  Impoee  any  restriction  of  any 
kind  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  very  early  case  of  Permoli  v.  First 
Municapility,  3  How.  609,  held  "the  Consti- 
tution makes  no  provision  for  protecting  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  in  their 
religious  liberties;  that  is  left  to  the  State 
constitutions  and  laws.  Nor  is  there  any 
inhibition  Imposed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statee  In  this  respect  on  the 
States." 

The  14th  amendment  was  declared  rati- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  July  28, 
1868. 

Some  of  the  liberals  contended  that  this 
amendment  embraced  aU  of  the  first  10 
amendments  and  made  them  restrictive  on 
the  powers  of  the  States. 

This  argument  was  killed  completely  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  year  1900  in  the 
case  of  Maxioell  v.  Dow,  176  UJ3.  581,  which 
held  that  notwithstanding  the  14th  amend- 
ment the  first  10  amendments  were  restric- 
tion on  the  Federal  Government  and  on 
the  Federal  Government  alone,  and  that  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  in  any  sense  change 
their  legal  effect  so  as  to  make  them  restric- 
tions on  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
Here  was  a  case  squarely  in  point  con- 
struing the  Constitution  the  way  it  should 
be  construed. 

16  CJ.S.  i>age  114  announces  this  rule  of 
law:  "where  a  written  Constitution  has  been 
judicially  construed,  such  construction,  ac- 
cepted and  acquiesed  In  for  many  years.  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  instrument  as  if  it  had 
been  written  into  it  at  its  origin." 

The  1900  decision  of  the  Coiut  had  been 
accepted  for  62  years.  The  only  way  to 
change  it  was  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

Yet  the  Warren  Court  Ignored  the  clear 
language  of  the  first  amendment.  Ignored 
the  former  decisions  of  the  Court  construing 
it,  and  proceeded  to  amend  the  Constitution 
making  prayers  in  the  schools  of  the  States 
iinlawful. 

And  in  utter  disregard  of  the  language  of 
the  first  amendment  and  prior  decisions  of 
the  Court,  it  held  that  first  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
from  making  a  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion. 

If  the  Warren  Court  Is  not  checked  it  will 
destroy  the  very  essence  of  the  Constitution. 
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Faith  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TXNNXSSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  whether  or  not  voluntary 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  public  schools  continues  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  commu- 
nities all  across  our  land. 

Dr.  Luther  Joe  Thompson,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
moving  sermon  on  June  30, 1963,  which  I 
believe  deserves  serious  attention  by 
members  of  this  House  as  they  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  voluntary  expression  of 


faith  in  the  schools.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  sermon  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobi),  and  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention: 

Faith  Atm  Freedoii 
On  Thiu-sday  of  this  week  we  shall  cele- 
brate    our     national    Independence.      This 
morning  it  seems  appropriate  to  begin  this 
sermon  with  the  following: 
"I  am  your  land. 

"I  was  b«m  on  July  4,  1776.  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Xhdependence  is  my  birth  certifi- 
cate. The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  In  my 
veins  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. I  am  many  things  and  many  people. 
I  am  your  land. 

"I  am  180  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

"I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John 
Paul  Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and 
Davy  Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant,  and 
Abe  Lincoln. 

"I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called,  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  untU  it  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  dead  in  Flanders  Fields,  on 
the  rock  of  Corregldor,  and  on  the  bleak 
slopes  of  Korea. 

"I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas,  the  coal  fields  of  the  Vir- 
ginias and  Pennsylvania,  the  magnolias  and 
Spanish-moss  of  the  Deep  South,  the  prairies 
of  the  West,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand 
Canyon.  I  am  Independence  HaU,  the  Moni- 
tor and  the  AferHmoc. 

"I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  S  million  square  miles  throbbing 
with  life  and  industry.  I  am  cities  and  vU- 
lages.  forests  and  fields,  mountains  and  des- 
erts. I  am  schools  and  churches,  athletic 
arenas,  and  halls  of  government.  I  am  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
•the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible.  I  am 
your  land. 

"I  am  Eli  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster.  I 
am  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Albert  Einstein  and 
Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will 
Rogers,  and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am 
George  Washington  Carver,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Jonas  Salk.  I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Thomas 
Paine. 

"Yee,  I  am  your  land,  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  jusUce,  equality,  and  op- 
portunity for  all  men  everywhere.  My  life 
depends  upon  your  loyalty,  yo\ir  courage, 
your  faith,  your  character.  And  you  wUl  de- 
termine my  futiue. 
"I  am  yoiu"  land."  > 

It  speaks  of  a  heritage  that  is  rich  and 
full.  It  inspires  us  and  challenges  us  and 
makes  us  humbly  grateful  for  the  land  of 
our  birth  and  choice.  Yet.  it  also  frightens 
us  because  it  reminds  xis  of  the  risks  of  free- 
dom, the  disdplines  Involved  in  liberty. 

We  live  in  a  day  when  patriotism  is  no 
longer  a  popular  virtue  and  when  men  are 
more  concerned  with  rights  than  with  re- 
sponsibilities. In  an  Ma  of  educational  ad- 
vance  and  scientific  achievement  we  find  our- 
selves confronted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  an 
ever-mounting  rate  of  violence  and  crime 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  with  widesiMead 
public  apathy  and  \inconcern.  Ouizot  once 
asked  James  Russell  Lowell,  "How  long  do 
you  think  the  American  Republic  wUl  en- 
dure?" And  LoweU  replied,  "So  long  as  the 
ideas  of  its  Pounding  Fathers  continue  to 
be  dominant."  One  is  reminded  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  New  Hampshire  tombstone 
which  reads:  "My  son,  that  which  your 
father  hath  bequeathed  to  you,  you  must 
earn  if  you  would  keep." 

What  is  the  Ohilstlan's  responsibility  to 
the  state?    It  is  not  a  simple  question  to 
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answer.  The  Herodlans  and  Pharisees  came 
one  day  asking  Jeeus  about  the  propriety 
of  paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  A  more  Incrim- 
inating question  could  not  have  been  asked. 
Palestine  was  an  occupied  country.  The 
tribute  was  a  device  of  exploitation  and 
therefore  the  symbol  of  Imijenallsm..  To  ap- 
prove paying  the  tribute  would  Infuriate  the 
Jews  and  to  disapprove  of  it  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  Rome.  The  reply  of 
Jesus  was  skillful  and  adroit.  He  asked  to 
be  shown  a  specific  coin,  a  denarius.  This 
was  a  sUver  ooln  minted  outside  of  Palestine. 
The  time  was  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The 
denarius  bore  a  bust  of  the  Rnperor  crowned 
with  laurel  as  the  sign  of  his  future  divinity 
with  the  inscription,  "Augustus  son  of  the 
divine  Augustus."  The  Emperor  was  thus 
celebrated  u  the  head  of  the  pagan  religion 
and  as  the  divine  son  of  divine  parents. 
While  the  Jews  hated  the  tlunight,  they 
seemed  to  have  no  scruples  about  using  the 
coin.  Then  He  asked  whose  inscription  was 
upon  the  ooln,  and  His  questioners  answered 
simply.  "Caesar's."  His  reply  mlg^t  be  para- 
phrased, "If  then  you  trifle  with  your  scruples 
and  carry  tainted  coins,  give  back  to  Caesar 
what  he  has  given  to  you,  but  remember  your 
prime  allegiance  is  to  God."*  No  wonder 
Mark  writes,  "and  they  were  amazed  at  Him." 
Indeed  oiirs  is  a  dual  responsibility :  "Render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  unto  Ctod  the  things  that  are 
God's." 

However,  the  Apostle  Paul  is  more  explicit 
than  the  Gospels  with  regard  to  the  role  and 
authority  of  the  state.  He  writes  of  this  in 
the  flrst  six  verses  of  the  18th  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Historically  the  pas- 
sage has  received  three  interpretations:  First, 
that   the   coercive  power  of   the  state  was 
ordained  of  God  because  of  sin  and  should 
be    administered    by    sinners.      The    saints 
should  submit  to  all  commands  not  contrary 
to   conscience   but  should  not  collaborate. 
This  Is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  withdrawal 
from  the  world.    It  was  the  teaching  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  the  age  of  the  RefcxmaUon. 
Second,  that  the  state  was  Indeed  ordained 
because  of  sin;  but  Christians,  though  they 
would  not  need  the   state  for  themselves, 
should  nevertheless  assimie  political  respon- 
sibilities, because  otherwise  it  would  collapse 
without  their  help.     This  was  the  view  at 
Martin  Luther.     Third,  that  the  state  was 
ordained  not  only  because  of  sin  but  also  to 
foster  rlghteoxisness  and  faith.»    Such  was 
the  view  of  John  Calvin  and  our  Puritan 
forefathers.     It  was  this  view  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  state  religions  and  the 
compeUlng  of  faith  by  the  civil  magistrate's 
sword.     Its  Implementation  led  to  religious 
persecution  and  the  protest  of  men  like  Roger 
Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Jefferson  and 
Madison  and  the  Baptists  in  Virginia.     And 
It  was  this  religious  devisiveness  and  per- 
secution which  led  to  the  adopUon  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  XJ3.  Constitution. 
What    does    this    amendment   mean?      It 
reads  In  part:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  nor 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  thereof."     When 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  eight  of  the 
Colonies  had  established  state  churches,  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  guilty  of  reUglous 
discrimination   in   varying  degrees.     It  was 
toward  this  devislve  and  arbitrary  pollUcal 
arrangement .  that  the  amendment   was  di- 
rected.    To  the  Pounding  Fathers  it  meant 
essentially  two  things:   First,  that  the  U.S. 
Government  would  never  place  its  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  any  chiu-ch.     Second,  that  In  iU 
relationships    with    religious    organizations 
and  groups,  the  Government  would  be  im- 
partial   and    nondiscriminatory.     The    first 
amendment  was  never  Intended  as  a  means 
of  removing  religion  from  our  national  life 
or    separating    religion    and   poUUcs.      The 
Founding  Fathers  were  convinced  that  a  re- 
pubUc  could  not  exist  for  long  apart  from 
moral  principles  and  spiritual  values.    Prac- 
tically all  of  our  national  historical  docu- 
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suppose  a  SufMvme  Being.  That  remarkable 
Frenchman.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  in  1831  In 
his  book.  "Democracy  in  America,"  points  out 
that  "Religion  in  America  takes  no  direct 
part  in  the  government  of  society,  but  never- 
thelees  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of 
political  institutions  ofthat  country."  •  And 
he  adds  further,  "Despotism  may  govern 
without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot."  Lord 
Bryce  wrote  in  the  American  Commonwealth 
80  years  ago : 

"One  Is  startled  by  the  thought  of  what 
might  befall  this  huge  yet  delicate  fabric 
of  laws  and  commerce  and  social  institutions 
were  the  fotmdatlons  It  has  rested  on  to 
crumble  away  •  •  •.  It  1b  an  old  saying 
that  monarchies  live  by  honor  and  republics 
by  virtue.  The  more  democratic  republics 
become,  the  more  the  masses  grow  conscious 
of  their  own  power,  and  the  more  do  they 
need  to  live,  not  only  by  patriotism,  but  by 
reverence  and  self-control,  and  the  more 
essential  to  their  well-being  are  those  sources 
whence  reverence  and  self-control  fiow."  • 

And  as  James  Reston  said  last  week,  "The 
ideals  of  personal  duty  and  conduct  still 
reach  b€u:k  to  religloxu  beginnings,"  which  is 
why  "free  government  has  prospered  best 
among  religious  peoples."  ^ 

If  freedom  is  to  be  sustained,  certain  prin- 
ciples must  be  borne  in  mind.  We  must 
encourage  and  nurture  private  initiative  and 
individual  responsibility.  It  is  the  llfeblood 
of  a  democracy.  The  idea  Is  abroad  that 
sec\irlty,  achievement,  and  the  good  life — all 
can  be  appropriated  In  Congress  and  dis- 
pensed from  Washington.  It's  all  a  matter 
of  government  planning.  At  least  that's  the 
way  the  argiunent  nins.  When  I  think 
of  government  planning,  I  always  think  of 
the  stcwy  of  the  Installation  of  the  first 
telephone  in  the  White  House.  It  came  diu-- 
ing  the  administration  of  President  Orant. 
He  was  Intrigued  by  it  and  after  being  con- 
vinced that  it  really  worked,  he  said,  "Yes, 
it  is  remarkable;  but  who  in  the  world  would 
ever  want  to  use  one  of  them?"  No^  Orant 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man  but 
think  what  might  have  happened  to  the 
communlcatlcxis  Industry  in  this  country  If 
it  had  been  relegated  to  a  government  plan- 
ning committee  appointed  by  him?  Some- 
times we  underestimate  the  genius  and  faith 
of  free  men. 

We  must  find  ways  of  keeping  government 
a  servant  and  not  a  master  of  men.  Hie 
solution  to  America's  problems  is  not  in 
terms  of  big  government,  nor  big  labor,  nor 
big  business,  but  in  big  men,  submissive  to 
the  will  oi  Ood.  In  a  democracy,  government 
exists  to  do  for  men  what  they  cannot  do 
for  themselves  and,  while  It  can  be  a  benef- 
icent servant,  it  can  be  a  devastating  master. 

We  must  encourage  men  of  character  to 
seek  political  ofllce.  We  must  stop  thinking 
of  politics  as  a  dirty  word.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  democracy.  If  it  is  dirty  it  is 
our  business  to  clean  It  up,  remembering 
that  good  government  cannot  exist  without 
good  men.  Tor  a  businessman  to  say  he  is 
not  Interested  in  politics  Is  like  a  drowning 
man  saying  he  is  not  Interested  In  water. 
Our  obligation  to  Caesar  Is  part  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  Ood  a^d  the  Christian  must  de- 
vise ways  to  bring  his  faith  to  bear  in  the 
political  realm.  We  must  remember  It  is 
responsible  men  of  character  who  make  free- 
dom possible.  Too  often  the  aspect  of  in- 
dividuality and  responsibility  in  the  idea  of 
freedom  has  been  allowed  to  erode  away. 

Finally,  true  freedom  cannot  live  apart 
from  a  valid  faith  in  God.  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  Washington  you 
will  find  these  words ; 

"God  who  gave  us  life  gave  vis  liberty. 
Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when 
we  have  removed  the  conviction  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gift  of  Ood?"  This  has  been 
called  "Jefferson's  most  searching  question." 
It  has  been  appropriately  said,  "Civilizations 
fall  not  from  conquest  but  from  evaporation 
of  belief  within."    Faith  and  freedom  are 


Inseparable.  Without  the  former  the  latter 
will  pertsh.  May  I  close  this  sermon  with 
my  texts?  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion; but  sin  to  a  reproach  to  any  people" 
(Proverbs  14:34.)  "Blessed  to  the  nation 
whose  God  to  the  Lord."    (Psalm  33 :  12.) 

Remember,  your  choice  this  day  helps  to 
make  It  so. 
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■  Adapted  from  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way  advertisement,  Newsweek,  permission 
granted. 

'Sainton,  Roland  H.,  Chrtotian  Attitudes 
Toward  War  and  Peace.  Abingdon,  Nashville 
c.  1960,  p.  68. 

'  Ibid,  p.  69.  I  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  Roland 
H  Sainton  for  his  remarkably  clear  analysis 
here. 

*  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Washington  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
DC.  quoted  in  Chrtotlanlty  Today,  Julv 
1963.  ' 

'Tocquevllle,  Alexto  de.  Democracy  In 
America.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904,  p.  329. 

•  Quoted  in  James  Reston,  New  York  Times 
News  Service  column  In  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  June  19.  1963. 

■Ibid. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  80T7TB  CAxoLnra 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed-nesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
carried  in  its  April  25.  1964,  edition  a 
very  eloquent  editorial  column  pointing 
up  the  importance  of  extended  debate  in 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  This  column  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ken  Thompson,  an  editorial 
staff  writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
and  is  entitled  "Senate  Filibusters  De- 
fended." 

I  take  pleasiu-e  in  calling  this  column 
to  the  attention  of  Senators,  especially 
during  this  time  when  the  Senate  is  en- 
gaged in  educational  debate  over  the 
pending  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatx  Filibusters  Defended 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 

After  several  weeks  In  the  Senate,  the  civil 
rights  bill  has  stirred  up  a  nimiber  of  auxil- 
iary issues  of  increasing  Importance — not  the 
least  of  which  to  that  concerning  the  merits 
of  prolonged  debate  or  filibuster  (the  choice 
of  terms  depends  on  which  side  of  the  ques- 
tion you're  on) .  The  longer  the  Senate  de- 
bates civil  rights,  it  seems,  the  more  discus- 
sion outside  the  Senate  tends  to  center  on 
thto  auxiliary  m-  tactical  issue,  rather  than 
the  merits  of  the  bill  Itself. 

Yet.  many  of  those  who  talk  about  flli- 
buBters  know  very  UtUe  about  them.  Re- 
cently Senator  Richako  Rvsskli.,  of  Georgia. 
a  legtolator,  lawyer,  and  parliamentarian  with 
few  peers,  wrote  an  article  for  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  which  sheds  considerable 
light  on  the  htotorlcal.  philosophical,  and 
constitutional  background  of  the  filibuster. 
Since  1841.  Rubsku.  notes,  there  have  been 
63  flUbusters  In  the  Senate.    The  first  con- 


earned  a  rather  prosaic  latnu,  a  bill  to  remove 
Senate  printers. 

In  1863,  an  unsuooeaaful  filibuster  was 
waged  against  a  bill  Involving  President 
Uncoln's  wartime  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Two  celebrated  fillbusfters  were  the  28-da7 
battle  by  Senator  Robert  La  Follette  against 
an  Emergency  Currency  Act  In  1908  and  an- 
other which  blocked  President  Wilson's 
armed  ship  bill  in  1917. 

More  recently.  Senate  llberato  liave  \ued 
the  filibuster  to  oppose  President  Etoenhow- 
er's  tldelands  oil  bill  in  1953  and  to  oppose 
the  communications  satellite  bill  in  1962. 

Russell  cites  thto  history  to  demonstrate 
that  the  filibuster  is  not  the  exclusive  weap- 
on of  any  philosophy,  party,  or  section  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  used  to  support 
minorities  of  all  kinds,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
aerved  in  the  Senate — including  La  Follette, 
Borah,  and  Norris. 

William  Gladstone  once  called  the  Senate 
"the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Inventions 
ot  modern  politics."  His  esteem  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Senate  to  the  only  Fed- 
eral institution  In  which  the  smaller  States 
exercise  equal  Infiuence,  the  last  bastion  in 
Washington  where  the  rights  of  the  States 
'  and  minorities  are  protected. 

Small  States  are  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  President.  The 
last  President  elected  from  one  of  our  smaller 
States  was  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1862. 

It  to  possible.  RusssLL  notes,  for  as  few 
as  12  of  the  most  populous  States  to  elect 
a  President,  even  if  he  is  solidly  opposed 
by  the  remaining  38.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  smaller  States  have  an  even 
greater  handicap.  Congres«nen  from  the 
9  largest  States  could,  by  voting  as  a  bloc, 
force  any  bill  down  the  throats  of  the  re- 
maining 41  States. 

"Few  rational  thinkers,"  says  Russell. 
"would  maintain  seriously  that  •  •  •  the 
will  of  the  nimierlcal  majority  should  pre- 
vaU  absolutely  and  at  all  times."  The  ma- 
jority can  be  wrong,  popular  opinion  can  be 
fickle — as  the  prohibition  experiment  demon- 
strated— and  it  to  conceivable  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  Senate  to  In  the  hands 
of  zealots  (left  or  right) . 

Those  who  want  to  give  the  numerical 
majority  its  way  at  once.  Russell  adds, 
should  ponder  the  consequences  of  such  a 
sitiiatlon.  for  they  may  be  sowing  the  seeds 
of  their  own  future  downfall. 

When  our  Founding  Fathers  met  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787.  they  were  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  smaller  States  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers.  To 
do  so.  they  gave  each  State  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  provided  that  no  State 
could  be  deprived  of  representation  in  the 
Senate  without  its  consent. 

Thto  to  the  only  section  of  the  Constitution 
that  can  be  altered  only  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  of  the  States. 

If  thto  principle — or  the  Senate's  rules  on 
prolonged  debate  which  protect  it — should  be 
altered.  Russell  maintains  that  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  would  be  thrown  out 
of  kUter  and  the  Senate  would  be  reduced  to 
"little  more  than  an  Ineffective  appendage 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  •  *  *  Sena- 
tors would  serve  little  other  purpose  than  to 
act.  In  effect,  as  additional  members  of  their 
State's  delegation  in  the  House." 

For  175  years,  says  Russkll,  full  and  free 
debate  in  the  Senate  has  served  the  Nation 
weU.  He  says  that  he  cannot  recall  a  single 
vital  piece  of  legislation  killed  by  a  fill- 
buster — "though  many  bad  and  vicious  bllto 
have  l)een  delayed,  modified,  and  sometimes 
defeated." 

"I  woTild  be  the  last  to  deny  that  there  have 
been  abuses  of  freedom  of  debate  in  the 'Sen- 
ate," he  aaya,  adding  that  "there  also  have 
been  abuses  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  ot 


the  press,  and  an  other  constitutional  guar- 
antees." 

Would  those  who  want  to  curb  free  debate 
tn  the  Senate  becaiise  It  has  been  abused,  he 
asks,  also  advocate  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
because  the  freedoms  it  guarantees  have  been 
abused? 

Aocc»-ding  to  Russell,  there  to  a  pc^ular 
misconception  that  a  Senate  filibuster  con- 
stots  of  long  and  dilatory  speechs  wholly  ir- 
relevant to  legislation  at  hand.  Thto,  he 
says,  is  unfair.  The  object  of  a  filibuster,  he 
adds,  to  to  "inform,  to  educate,  to  expose,  and. 
If  possible,  to  convert."  For  the  most  part, 
opponents  ot  civil  rights  legislation  have 
stuck  to  the  issue. 

Senate  rules  do  not  permit  unlimited  de- 
bate. Cloture  can  be  Invoked  by  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting.  Senator  Rtts- 
SELL  notes  that,  while  the  Senate  has  been 
called  a  "graveyard"  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, the  only  civil  rights  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress since  reconstruction  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  curbs  on  prolonged  de- 
bate. 

Fewer  than  20  Senators  voted  against  both 
biUs.  Thus,  supporters  of  the  bllto  could 
have  Invoked  cloture  at  any  time.  If  they  had 
so  desired. 

This  fact  alone  refutes  charges  made  by 
many  that  the  minority  of  Southerners  can 
prevent  the  Senate  from  acting  on  civil  rights 
legislation. 

As  RussBx  points  out  in  sununarizlng  his 
article,  "the  action  of  a  majority  with  respect 
to  the  civil  rights  biUs  may  not  have  satisfied 
either  the  dedicated  advocates  or  opponents 
of  thto  type  of  legtolatlon.  But  the  point  is 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  able  to 
work  its  will  and  was  able  to  pass  the  legisla- 
tion within  the  extotlng  rules  of  debate." 


A  Twice-Told  Tale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or  ZNDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  BRUC7E.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conducted  a  year-long  inves- 
tigation of  Communist  aggression  in 
which  50  public  hearings  were  held  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  A 
total  of  335  witnesses  testified,  most  of 
whom  were  eyewitnesses  to  Communist 
aggression  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. One  report  of  the  committee  en- 
titled. "Treatment  of  the  Jews  Under 
CommunLsm,"  stated  in  part: 

The  Comm\intot  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
was  not  substantially  revised  after  Stalin's 
death.  Only  Its  forms  were  modified:  anU- 
Semtltlc  drives  are  now  less  publicized  and 
better  concealed  from  the  free  world. 

Despite  the  long  and  demoralizing 
chronicle  of  CTommunlst  brutality  to 
members  of  Jewish  ancestry,  so  respon- 
sibly documented  in  the  House  commit- 
tee report,  many  hoped  that  the  down- 
grading of  Stalin  signaled  the  relaxa^ 
tlon  of  Communist  oppression  and  the 
advent  of  increased  liberty  and  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Indiana  and  Indianapolis  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Councils  verifies 
the  fact  tliat  Jewish  life  under  Khru- 
shchev— his  claims  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— stlU  suffers  in  tyranny. 


We  are  Indebted  to  the  councOa'for 
helping  to  bring  to  light  the  conditions  of 
mass  repression,  intrigue  and  two-f  aced- 
ness  under  which  the  Jewish  people  con- 
tinue to  suffer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Resoluttok      oh      Soviet      ANn-SxiernBit 

Adopted  bt  Jewish  CoimxjKrrT  Relations 

CouHcn,  April  29,   1964 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Indiana  and 
Indlanapolto  Jewish  Ccanmunity  Relations 
Council  wish  to  express  with  one  voice  our 
deep  concern  with  and  our  determination  to 
protest  the  plight  of  our  Jewish  brethren  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewry  constitutes  the  second  largest 
Jewish  commimlty  In  the  world  and  to  the 
last  remnant  of  the  once  great  East  Euro- 
I>ean  JewUh  conmiunity.  Thto  remnant  ex- 
isU  largely  because  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Nazi  hordes  which 
destroyed  the  great  majority  of  European 
Jewry. 

The  approximately  3  million  Jews  of  the 
U-S.SJI.  have  a  special  claim  on  the  con- 
science of  all  who  are  zealous  of  securing 
himaan  rights,  and,  more  particularly,  on  the 
conscience  of  all  Jewry.  Soviet  Jews  are  the 
heirs  of  a  tradition  that  stretches  unbroken 
over  1,000  years  of  Jewtoh  history  in  Eastern 
Europe,  a  tradition  which  produced  an  en- 
dxulng  heritage  of  scholarship,  piety,  and 
ethical  idealism.  They  are  the  kin  at  the 
millions  who  went  forth  from  Russia  to  other 
countries,  bringing  with  them  the  social 
idealism  of  their  tradition  enhancing  the  cul- 
tures of  their  new  lands. 

With  the  lessening  of  repression  and  per- 
secution so  widely  acclaimed  following  the 
death  of  Stalin,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Soviet 
Jews  would  share  in  the  new  atmosphere  of 
relaxation  of  tensions.  Now,  however,  with 
anguish  and  indignation  we  witness  Sovtot 
Jewry  being  denied  lU  natural  right  of  group 
extotence.  It  to  fragmented  from  within  and 
kept  Isolated  from  without.  Though  for- 
mally recognized  as  a  nationality  and  as  a 
religious  group,  the  Soviet  Jewish  commu- 
nity to  deprived  of  those  rights  granted  to 
other  nationalities  and  other  major  religious 
bodies  in  the  UJS.SJl.  A  process  erf  attri- 
tion forces  Soviet  Jews  to  live  only  a  most 
attenuated  Jewish  life  and  threatens  to  crush 
their  spirit  and  to  sever  their  ties  with  the 
Jewish  people. 

Soviet  Jewtoh  youth,  traimiatlzed  by  the 
Nazi  holocaust  and  by  Stalin's  anti-Semitic 
excesses,  are  now  seeking  to  reestablish  their 
links  with  Jewish  life.  But  they  are  denied 
even  the  most  meager  opportunity  to  learn, 
enhance,  and  transmit  their  Jewish  heritage. 

The  whole  of  Jewtoh  cultiue,  and  Yiddish 
arUstic  and  literary  expression  in  particular, 
once  so  flourishing  In  the  U.S5.R.,  are  now 
represented  by  the  merest  tokens.  The  links 
of  Soviet  Jewry  with  its  tradition  are  being 
destroyed  by  Increasing  restrictions  against 
fundamental  and  sacred  Jewtoh  practices. 
Synagogues  are  closed  down;  the  public  pro- 
duction and  dtotribution  of  matzoth  and  of 
other  essential  rellgio\is  articles  are  banned. 
Soviet  Jews  are  cut  off  from  contact  with 
their  brethren  at  home  and  abroad.  Jewish 
opportunities  in  higher  edecatlon  and  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  employment  are  being  cur- 
tailed. 

Simultaneously,  a  campaign  of  vilification 
of  the  Jewish  past  and  present  to  conducted 
in  the  press  and  other  official  publications. 
Judaism  and  Jewish  htotory  are  falsified. 
Anti-Semitic  stereotypes  are  exploited  to  por- 
tray the  synagogue  as  a  breeding  ground  of 
economic  and  social  crimes. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Oovernment  to 
redress  these  wrongs,  to  restore  the  rights  of 
Jews  and  of  the  Jewish  community  and  to 
grant  them  equality  with  other  religious 
and  nationality  groups  as  reqvilred  by  Soviet 
constitution  and  law. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  our  President,  our  Secretary 
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Mu7  St  lies  HaTe  Arts  CohbciIs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRWNK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  HXW  JBUBXT 

IN  THZ  HOI  rSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedi  lesday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  THOIM  PSON  ol  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  legl  dation  to  create  a  National 


Council  on  the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts 
Foundation  Is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Identi- 
cal legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the 
other  body. 

One  of  the  purpoees  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  stimulate  cultural  development  ac- 
tivities by  the  States.  A  modest  program 
of  grants  to  States  Is  authorized  by  the 
bill,  B.R.  9587,  for  this  purpose.    The 


States  having  an  art  council  will  be  bet- 
ter equipped  to  accept  Federal  grants. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  backers  of  this 
legislation  Is  Mr.  James  B.  Shaeffer, 
president  of  the  Council  for  Nebraska's 
Cultural  Resources.  I  am  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Shaeffer  for  a  compilation  of  the 
"Status  of  Art  Councils  by  States." 

Under  unanlmoiis  consent  I  Include 
Mr.  Shaeffer's  summary  tabulation  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 


Slntua  of  art  councils,  by  States 


State-support6d  types       [      State  sponsorrd  types 


Planning  stage 


1.  Appropriated  funds  for 

operation 

2.  Statutory  authority 


California 

Florida 

Oeor^a 
•Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mlchl^n 

New  Jersey 

New  York 
•North  Carolina 
•Rhode  Island    • 

Virginia 


1.  No  appropriated  funds 

for  operation 

2.  Statutory  or  executive 

authority 


BTATITORT  ArTHORITT 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

ftah 

Washington 

EIECrnVE  AUTHORITT 

Hawuil 

IlilnoLs 

Indiana 

Mbsouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Wtswn'ln 


Ooyemor  eonsldertng 
arts  council 


Arizona 
Delaware 
Maine 
Texas 


NoeoancH 


Letter  from 
Oovemor's  office 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Maaaachoaetts 

MlaalaBlppl 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

New  nampahlre 

North  DakoU 

Orepm 

PenotylTSala 

Booth  Carolina 

Soatta  DakoU 

Tenneasee 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Wyomlnc 


STATISTICAL  RECAPITULATION 


Councflj 

Number 

Percent 

State  supported 

la 

U 

4 
22 

341 

State  sponsored 

7      " 

State  planned 

No  councU 

44 

ToUil 

SO 

100 

•Stlectlve  art  support. 

Prepared  from  correBpondence  received  from  State  aovcrnors,  as  of  AprU  1984,  by  the  Council  for  .\'  li  -k  .•= 
Cultural  Resources,  Orand  Island,  Nebr. 


Louie  Richlde 


E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TTZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
knew  and  appreciated  Louie  Richkie. 
He  was  a  very  outstanding  citizen  of 
Longview,  Tex.  The  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Longview  Daily  News  of 
May  7  which  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcoro  today  pays  to  him  trib- 
utes which  are  appropriate  and  befitting 
to  this  great  citizen  who  passed  away 
recently.  To  all  of  his  folks  and  his 
friends  I  extend  my  sincere  sjrmpathy. 
Lotnx  RicRKiz 

A  mighty  oak  in  the  forest  of  the  free 
enterprise  lyrtem  fell  in  the  passing  of  our 
good  friend.  Louie  Rlchkle. 

He  exemplified  the  truism  that  where  there 
is  a  wlU  there  la  a  way.  Coming  to  America 
tTom  hie  natlTe  Austria  while  he  was  still  a 


young  man  In  his  early  30's.  he  was  guided 
by  destiny  to  Longview,  then  a  small  town 
with  but  few  opportunities  to  offer  a  stranger 
from  a  foreign  land.  He  was  a  man  of  ambi- 
tion and  desire,  and  these  attributes  spurred 
him  onward  as  he  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
tailor  shop  he  opened  here  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  which  he  had  dreamed  before  com- 
ing to  this  covmtry. 

Louie  RichJcle  was  a  quiet,  modest,  unas- 
suming man  who  had  aspirations  of  becom- 
ing a  useful  citizen  and  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, even  before  reaching  maturity.  It 
was  this  desire  which  brought  him  to  Long- 
view  In  1906 — and  It  was  this  same  inspira- 
tion that  kept  him  active  In  his  advanced 
years. 

To  him,  work  was  essential  to  a  useful  life. 
He  could  have  retired  many  years  ago  and 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  hla  labors,  but  be  was 
not  constituted  that  way.  It  was  through  his 
personal  efforts  that  he  built  a  successful 
business  and  acquired  considerable  property. 
As  he  Improved  his  financial  status,  he  con- 
tlntially  invested  in  Longview  real  estate.  B» 
wanted  to  do  his  pcu^  in  building  the  town 
that  had  been  good  to  ><»">.  and  which  be 
loved.  He  never  faltered  in  this  faith,  even 
during  the  dark  days  of  depression  or  when 
other  hard  times  befell  the  c<Hnmunlty.   This, 
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In  his  own  way  was  his  manner  of  showing 
bis  appreciation. 

Louie  Richkie  was  a  highly  respected  man 
and  had  an  ever-widening  circle  of  friends  in 
varying  strata  of  society.  He  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  ostentation.  He  was  content 
to  live  honorably,  honestly  and  simply.  There 
was  never  an  attempt  to  change  the  pattern 
from  which  he  was  cut. 

Mr.  Richkie  was  a  good  man — good  to  his 
famUy,  his  friends,  his  temple  of  worship, 
his  conununity.  ,  Although  not  generally 
known,  his  benefactions  were  manifold.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  benefited  from 
bis  counsel  and  aid  would  run  into  the 
thotisands. 

In  the  death  of  this  fine  man,  Longview  has 
lost  a  great  citizen  and  many  of  us  have 
have  lost  a  very  dear  friend. 

We  shall  sorely  miss  Louis  Rlchkle  *  •  • 
but  the  memory  of  him  will  live  on  and  on 
■s  an  inspiration  to  those  who  seek  to  at- 
tain higher  goals  of  citizenship  and  suc- 
cess.— Carl  L.  Estxs. 


Wheat  Plan  Disoinunalet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  voluntary  certificate  wheat  plan 
may  favor  wheat  producers  in  Texas  and 
other  early  harvest  areas  to  the  tune  of 
between  50  cents  and  $1  per  bushel. 

Under  present  law,  the  price-support 
level  will  not  change  until  July  1.  and  is 
presently  $1.82  per  bushel.  On  Ju^  1, 
under  the  newly  enacted  program,  the 
support  price  will  drop  to  $1.30  per  bush- 
el, and  the  market  will  no  doubt  drop  a 
like  amount. 

This,  in  effect,  means  that  Texas  wheat 
producers  harvesting  now,  or  who  will  be 
in  the  near  future,  will  gain  a  tremendous 
advantage.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  the  cash  market  price 
Monday,  May  11,  on  No.  1  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  was  $2.50 
to  $2.60  a  bushel.  The  law  will  permit 
Texas  wheat  producers  and  others  in 
areas  of  early  harvest,  who  are  in  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  1964  program 
to  receive  the  present  high  market  price 
and,  in  addition,  diversion  pajrments  of 
between  $5  and  $8  per  acre  as  well  as  cer- 
tificates valued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  for 
45  percent  of  normal  production,  and 
certificates  valued  at  25  cents  per  bushel 
for  45  percent  of  normal  production.  In 
other  words,  Texas  and  other  southern 
wheat  producersiwill  receive  betweien  50 
cents  and  $1  more  per  bushel  than  Kan- 
sas farmers,  which  may  explain  the  big 
push  and  White  House  pressure  to  enact 
the  wheat-cotton  bill. 

Prom  now  until  July  1,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  established  a  transi- 
tion plan  whereby  certain  wheat  proc- 
essors will  be  able  to  purchase  domestic 
food  certificates  at  only  18  cents  a  bushel. 
Even  though  the  Oovemment  will  be 
paying  Texas  and  other  early  harvesters, 
70  cents  a  bushel,  only  18  cents  will  be 
recaptured  from  processors. 

Wheat  farmers  in  Kansas  and  other 


other  later  harvest  areas,  and  the  general 
taxpayer  are  discriminated  against  under 
present  regulations  governing  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  wheat-cotton  law. 


Priyate  Ownership  of  Fissionable  Fnel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2  the  Joint  Committee  on  At<»nlc 
Energy  will  begin  hearings  on  important 
legislative  pn^;x)sals,  drafted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  permit 
private  ownership  of  fissionable  fuel. 
The  proposals  are  considered  the  most 
Important  to  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
since  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Hearings  on  the  proposals  were  initi- 
ated by  the  committee  last  summer  but 
did  not  lead  to  legislation  because  they 
generated  complex  problems  for  which 
there  were  no  Immediate  solutions. 

Our  colleague  frcMn  California,  Mr. 
HosiixR,  who  is  the  ranking  House  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Joint  Committee,  has 
made  an  Important  contribution  to  an 
imderstandlng  of  the  inajor  problem 
areas  which  the  coming 'hearings  will 
turn  to — and  suggests  some  solutions — 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May 
18  issue  of  the  trade  publication  Electai- 
cal  World.  In  this  article,  Representa- 
tive HosMER  demonstrates  why  he  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able ndnsclentlsts  in  the  coimtry  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  reading 
of  Members  and  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

ParvATi  OwNEssRn>  or  Ptjil  Exflorsd — 
JCAE  MuiBXB  Akticipatbb  QxnsnoMB 
Likelt  To  CoMx  Up  in  Hearings  on  Pro- 
posed Fuel  Bill,  Suggests  Practical  Solu- 
tions 

(By  Craig  Hosmxr,  Congressman,  32d 
District  of  California) 

Last  summer  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  held  hearings  on  a  bill,  draft- 
ed by  the  Atranlc  Energy  Commission,  to 
p>ermlt — and  ultimately  require — ^private 
ownership  of  special  nuclear  material  used 
as  fuel  In  power  reactors.  The  bill  would 
have  authorized:  (1)  Long-term  agreements 
to  toll-enrich  privately  owned  uranium  in 
Commission-owned  facilities;  and  (2)  Gov- 
ernment purchase  of  plutonlum  and  tiran- 
lum  236  recovered  from  spent  fuel,  the  for- 
mer on  the  basis  of  its  fuel  value. 

The  result  of  these  hearings  was  not  leg- 
islation but  identification  of  numerous  prob- 
lem areas  with  which  any  legislation  must 
deal.  Industry  and  committee  members  have 
since  devoted  considerable  thought  to  pos- 
sible solutions,  but  details  of  most  are  yet 
to  be  spelled  out.  Meanwhile  recently  an- 
nounced cutbacks  In  production  of  enriched 
uranium  have  caused  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  costs  of  toll-enrlchment. 

This  article  will  analyze  seven  facets  of 
the  problem  and,  where  warranted,  suggest 
possible  solutions. 

1.  Private  financing  of  nuclear  fuel  might 
be  more  expensive  than  the  present  system 
under  which  fuel  is  leased  from  AEG  at  an 
annual  use  charge  of  4%  percent. 


Oovemment  policy  has  been  to  promote 
development  of  commercial  nuclear  power, 
offering  a  variety  of  assistance  programs. 
Leasing  special  nuclear  material  at  an  an- 
nual charge  of  4^  percent  to  reactor  li- 
censees has  enabled  the  Government  to  re- 
cover Its  cost  of  money  and  permitted  li- 
censees to  save  the  difference  between  4% 
and  the  10  to  12  percent  capital  cost  of 
uUlities. 

Fuel  costs,  today,  are  based  on  uranium 
concentrates  purchased  by  AEC  at  $8  per 
pound.  Based  in  part  on  continuation  of 
AEC's  uranium  purchase  program  through 
1970,  Incremental  production  of  \iranlum 
concentrates  might  be  acquired  privately 
from  domestic  suppliers  at  about  $5  per 
poimd.  Estimates  show  a  possible  0.1  mill 
per  kwhr  Increase  over  present  leased  fuel 
costs  if  uranium  concentrates  costing  $6  per 
pound  were  toU-enrlched  and  financed  with 
private  funds  costing  10  to  12  percent  a  year. 
Such  an  Increase  is  an  insignificant  penalty 
tor  placing  the  atcxn  in  the  ordinary  stream 
of  commerce  and  thereby  increasing  the  con- 
fidence of  lnd\;stry  and  State  commissions  In 
forecasts  of  atomic  power  costs. 

The  private  ownership  legislation  would 
permit  the  fuel  cycle  activities  preceding 
geasotis  diffusion  to  be  Infiuenced  by  compe- 
tition. This,  in  time,  should  spur  cost  re- 
ductions and  technological  advances  which 
coiild  offset  the  Increase,  if  any,  in  private 
financing  costs. 

2.  Nuclear  fuel  processors  and  fabricators 
might  find  It  difficult  to  finance  inventories 
of  nuclear  material. 

Some  Independent  processors  and  fabri- 
cators have  asserted  that  xmder  private  own- 
ership they  woxild  be  competitively  disad- 
vantaged. Because  of  their  relatively  small 
size  and  the  disproportionately  high  value 
of  enriched  material  from  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  they  would  be  unable  to  finance  fuel 
material  at  the  prime  rate.  Larger  competl- 
tOTs  might  be  able  to  do  so. 

Many  believe  that  this  is  an  academic  prob- 
lem. For  many  years  most  electric  utilities 
have  financed,  often  by  progress  payments, 
the  construction  of  expensive  turbines  and 
related  heavy  equipment,  relieving  the  man- 
ufacturers of  financing  burdens.  This  re- 
sults in  lower  equipment  costs  to  utilities 
who  obtain  capital  at  lower  costs  than  manu- 
factiu-ers.  For  simUar  reasons  It  Is  likely 
that  utilities  will  either  purchase  enriched 
material  from  AEC  or  acqxiire  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  finance  the  processing,  enrichment, 
and  fabrication.  Those  who  simply  provide 
processing  or  fabrication  services  would  not 
be  expected,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  finance  material  In  their  possession. 

Some  utilities,  of  course,  may  decline  to 
assume  financing  costs  prior  to  completion  of 
the  core,  preferring  to  pay  such  costs  as  part 
of  the  overaU  core  costs.  For  c<»npetitlve 
reasons,  moreover,  some  fabricators  and 
processors  might  elect  to  absorb  financing 
costs. 

To  permit  Independent  processors  and  fab- 
ricators to  comp>ete  if  any  of  the  foregoing 
possibilities  materialize,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments could  authorize  the  AEC  to  (a)  con- 
tinue leasing  special  nuclear  material  to 
processors  and  fabricators  at  current  use 
charge  rates,  to  be  sold  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  when  fabricated  fuel  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  utility;  or  (b)  defer  payment 
of  AEC's  toll  enrichment  charges  until  com- 
pletion of  fabrication,  possibly  with  interest 
comparable  to  private  rates  assessed  on  the 
amount  deferred.  AEC's  proposed  legislation 
does  not,  in  its  present  form  provide  either. 

3.  Private  ownership  might  encourage 
mergers  of  uranium  mining  and  milling  com- 
panies with  others  engaged  in  chemical 
processing  and  fabricating.  This  might  re- 
sult in  antitrust  violations  and  be  detrimen- 
tal to  nonintegrated  fuel  processors  and  fab- 
ricators. 
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needs,  short-  and  long-term; 
power  needs,  short-  and  long- 
ifesearch  needs,  short-term;    (d) 
and  foreign  uranium  re- 
uitlclpated  additional  domestic 
coets  of  new  discoveries;    (f) 
stockpiles  of  uranitun,  en- 
and  Plutonium;  and  (g)  an- 
of  uranium  concentrates 
t^anium  purchase  program. 
Jinounced  cutbacks  in  produc- 
nrpnlum  and  plutonlum 
current  stocks  are  at  least  ade- 
or  not  Oovemment  stocks 
in  light  of  military  require- 
publicly  known.    If  they  are  not 
private  purchases  of  uranium  with 
In  lieu  of  private  purchases 
uranium  would   not  ad- 
the    Oovemment    stockpile. 
.  tcdl  enrichment  of  private  ura- 
power  use  would  assist  in 
adequate    Oovemment    stock- 
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liurpoees  from  1970  to  1980  has 

estimated  at  about  70.000  tons, 

during  the  second  half  of  the 

now  and  1971,  civilian  de- 

at  9,000  to  10.000  tons. 


flgi  ires  may   be  conservative.     As 
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5.  Continued  purchase  of  plutonlum  re- 
covered frooi  q;>ent  reactor  fuel  might  ad- 
versely Increase  Oovnmment  stocks  of 
plutonlum. 

AEC's  proposed  blU  would  authorize,  but 
not  require.  ABC  to  purchase  plutonlum 
produced  ta  private  reactors  and  to  guar- 
antee purchase  prices  for  It.  As  In  the  case 
of  enriched  uranium,  recently  announced 
production  cutbacks  suggest  an  adequate 
Oovemment  supply  of  plutonlum,  determi- 
nable of  course,  only  on  the  basis  of  military 
need.  Even  if  stocks  are  adequate,  plu- 
toniimi  produced  in  civilian  reactors  between 
now  and  about  1975  should  be  considered  In 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  projected  stock- 
pile in  determining  whether  to  continue  the 
plutonlum-purchase  program.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  AEC  anticipated  production  In 
civilian  reactors  in  planning  ite  future  plu- 
tonlum program. 

6.  Opportunity  for  toll  enrichment  of  for- 
eign uranium  In  Government  facilities  for 
U.S.  reactors,  together  with  absence  of  a 
large  domestic  demand,  might  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  domestic  producers. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  the 
obvious  long-term  needs  for  civilian  power- 
plants,  long-term  military  needs,  and  the 
substantial  investment  in  the  domestic 
uranium-producing  industry,  survival  of  the 
industry  is  essential  to  national  interests. 
Accordingly,  any  policy  determination  in- 
volving importe  of  fw^lgn  uranium  must  be 
consistent  with  the  viability  of  the  domestic 
uranium  Industry.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  national  interest  al- 
ways requires  restrictions  on  Imports  and 
foreign  competition.  On  the  contrary,  other 
national  Interests  will  often  be  served  by 
Importing  foreign  uranlxun.  It  does,  how- 
ever, require  circxunspectlon  In  permitting 
foreign  competition  when  domestic  demand 
Is  InsulBclent  to  maintain  the  dc»nestlc  pro- 
ducing Industry. 

It  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship of  supply  and  demand  during  these 
three  time  periods: 

Tears  1964-70:  AEC's  "stretch-out"  ura- 
nliun-procurement  program  extends  to  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  It  Is  anticipated  that  10 
or  11  iiranium  producers  will  accept  AEC's 
proposals,  thiis  assuring  a  reasonably  active 
domestic  Industry  throughout  the  period  re- 
gardless of  toll  enrichment  and  importation. 
If  private  ownership  and  toll  enrichment  are 
permitted  prior  to  the  close  of  this  period, 
srane  of  those  who  agree  to  the  "stretoh- 
out"  may  benefit  by  added  sales  of  incre- 
mental production.  Those  who  decline  and 
whose  oontracte  expire  on  E>eceinber  31, 
1966,  are  unlikely  to  receive  any  of  this 
benefit. 

If  unrestricted  foreign  Imports  are  per- 
mitted, it  Is  possible — perhaps  probable — 
that  foreign  producers  will  absorb  all  the 
added  sales  based  on  private  ownership  and 
toll  enrichment  because  of  their  ability  to 
price  umnium  lower  than  VS.  producers. 
But  the  availability  of  lower  cost  foreign 
uranlimi  might  enhance  the  prospecte  of 
additional  nuclear  powerplants  thereby,  in 
the  longer  run,  benefiting  domestic  suppliers. 

If  a  decision  Is  made  to  delay  toll  enrich- 
ment until  the  conclusion  of  AEC's  ura- 
nixun  purchase  program  the  Issue  of  free  im- 
ports becomes  moot. 

Tesrs  1971-74:  This  period  may  be  very 
significant  for  domestic  uranium  producers. 
As  things  stand  now,  AECs  procurement  pro- 
gram will  have  ended,  foreclosing  any  sub- 
sequent sales  based  on  Incremental  coste. 
(It  will  be  possible,  of  course,  for  domestic 
producers  to  produce  extra  uranium  at  in- 
cremental ooste  and  store  It  for  delivery 
after  concliislon  of  the  AEC  program.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Canadian  producer's  con- 
tract with  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  ex- 
pire untU  October  1971.  and  the  South 
African  contract  ext«ids  through  1973.  Both 
Canadian  and  South  African  producers,  ac- 


cordingly, will  have  the  opportunity  to  sell 
Incremental  i»oductlon  to  the  disadvantage 
of  UJB.  producers. 

It  Is  antldpatod  that  domestic  demand 
for  uranlTim  for  power  reactors  In  1971  will 
be  about  3,500  to  8.000  tons  of  n,0,  fen-  new 
reactors  and  replacement  of  consumed  fuels 
In  existing  plante.  Not  until  1976  are  such 
requirements  expected  to  reach  the  ivobable 
level  of  AEC  pxirchases  of  8,000  to  7,000  tons 
in  1970.  Even  if  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  a  percentage  of  new  fuel  be  dsawn 
from  Oovemment  stockpiles,  domestic  de- 
mand in  this  period  will  barely  support  do- 
mestic producers.  Uiu-estricted  Importetlon 
could  result  In  the  whole  domestic  demand 
being  supplied  from  outside  the  United 
States.  Obviously  this  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  national  Interest  in  continued 
survival  of  the  domestic  iiraniimi  industry. 
Restrictions,  such  as  tariffs  or  quotas,  should 
be  considered  for  this  period. 

Beyond  1974:  The  dvUlan  demand  for 
uranium  should  approach  15,000  to  16,000 
tons  annxially  by  1980.  the  rate  of  recent 
delivery  to  AEC.  This  should  permit  domes- 
tic producers  to  survive. 

7.  Recent  cutbacks  In  enriched  uranhim 
production  have  caused  uncertainty  as  to 
costs  of  toll  enrichment. 

Presumably,  ooste  and  budget  studies  were 
of  primary  importance  in  planning  the  cut- 
backs. These  studies  should  provide  suffi- 
cient basis  fo»  AEC  to  modify  ite  price  sched- 
ule for  enrichment  services.  Publication 
would  Increase  confidence  In  long-term  nu- 
clear fuel  coste. 

The  effecte  of  production  cutbacks  on  toll 
enrichment  prices  are  troublesome  to  con- 
template. If  all  depreciation  and  interest 
coste  on  all  diffusion  plante  are  allocated 
solely  to  the  reduced  throughput,  xmlt  coets 
could  increase  dramatically — ^perhaps  to  the 
point  where  the  enrlehed-uranlum-reactor 
technology  might  have  to  be  abandoned. 
This  would  not  only  Jeopardize  the  UJ3.  reac- 
tor program  but  It  could  make  the  diffusion 
plante  worthless. 


Tribute  to  Louis  J.  Sanguinetti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  mw  jnsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  note  a  recent  award  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  Loxils  J.  San- 
gulnettl  of  Ltmdlsville  In  Atlantic 
County. 

As  a  longtime  leader  in  New  Jersey 
agriculture,  he  was  recently  awarded  the 
Gold  Medallion  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  the  organization's 
annual  meeting.  This  highest  award  of 
the  184-year-old  society,  the  Medalliwi, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Sangulnetti  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  New  Jersey  agri- 
culture. He  is  presently  a  retired  sweet 
pota,^  grower  and  has  always  been  active 
in  community  affairs. 

He  has  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Atlantic  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  40  years  and  Is  a  past 
president.  He  is  also  honoraiy  chair- 
man and  a  trustee  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Sweet  Potato  Industry  Association. 

Among  the  other  offices  he  has  held 
are  president.  New  Jersey  State  Horti- 
cultural Society;  chairman.  State  farm- 
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ers  home  administration  committee; 
member,  State  advisory  4-H  committee; 
field  supervisor,  Atlantic  C(Hmty  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Association;  mem- 
ber. Roadside  Marketing  Committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau;  and  mem- 
ber, Atlantic  County  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  In  his  home  community,  he 
has  served  as  township  treasurer  and 
member  of  the  board  of  education. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  testimonial 
than  that  which  was  given  in  the  testi- 
monial brochure,  awarded  to  Mr.  San- 
guinettl  in  Mercerville  on  May  13,  1964, 
and  I  quote  it  In  full : 

Louis  J.  Sanguinetti 

Totu*s  hss  been  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
others.  As  a  member  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  in  Atlantic  County,  you  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  vigorous  growth  of  the  southern 
New  Jersey  area. 

Ever  modest  and  unselfish,  you  have  served 
for  a  half  century  as  an  outotanding  and 
respected  letuler.  Successful  in  your  own 
farm  enterprise,  you  have  always  given  gen- 
erously ot  your  time  and  telente  in  advanc- 
ing the  Intereste  of  others. 

A  true  son  of  New  Jersey  soil,  you  have 
demonstrated  a  rare  capacity  for  leculership 
in  building  stronger  farm  organlBatlons. 
Because  of  your  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
genuine  Interest  in  the  betterment  (rf  your 
fellow  farmers,  you  have  been  honored  with 
many  offices,  both  local  and  statewide.  In 
every  Instance,  you  have  rendered  loyal  and 
devoted  service. 

Your  efforte  to  build  a  stronger  vegetable 
industry,  particularly  your  role  in  the  test- 
ing and  marketing  of  new  varieties  of  sweet- 
pototoes,  have  won  wide  recognition.  Orow- 
ers  continue  to  look  to  you  for  counsel  and 
guidance. 

In  keeping  with  a  longstanding  tradition, 
your  associates  on  the  board  of  trustees  de- 
sire to  pay  tribute  to  your  long  and  note- 
worthy career  and  so  award  to  you  the 
medallion  of  the  society  as  an  expression  of 
sincere  gratitude  on  the  part  of  countless 
New  Jersey  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
my  own  good  wishes  to  this  dear  friend 
of  many  years  standing. 

We  have  attended  many  agriculture 
affairs  together.  I  have  many  times 
sought  his  advice  In  matters  pertidnlng 
to  farming  and  products  of  our  south 
Jersey  soil,  and  have  always  foimd  Mm 
to  be  dependable,  capable,  and  coopera- 
tive, and  one  who  Is  certainly  deserving 
of  this  honor  recently  bestowed. 


The  "Castro  of  the  Colorado"  Mixes  PoG- 
tics  and  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  UdaU,  the  "Castro  of 
the  Colorado."  has  curbed  the  flow  of  the 
river's  water  to  southern  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  Nevada  by  closing  the  flood- 
gates of  the  newly  completed  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  in  Utah. 

The  purpose,  he  says,  is  to  flll  Lake 
Powell,  behind  the  dam,  with  water  to 
be  used  for  generation  of  power  at  the 


dsunsite.  To  say  that  this  action  is  some- 
what premature  may  be  an  imde^-state- 
ment  when  we  ocmsider  that  there  are 
as  yet  no  generators  at  Glen  Canyon 
Dam. 

The  serious  consequences  of  the  Secre- 
tary's action  with  respect  to  the  water 
needs  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  are  outlined  in  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  of  May  13,  titled  "Water: 
Promises  Aren't  Enough."  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point. 

Wates:  PaoMiSBS  Ajuen't  Enough 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  this  week 
mixed  politics  and  water — and  southern 
California  came  out  on  the  short  end. 

Breaking  a  pledge  he  had  afllrmed  in  1962, 
the  Secretary  ordered  the  water  storage  at 
Hoover  Dam  reduced  In  order  to  build  up 
the  Colorado  River  water  behind  Olen  Can- 
yon Dam.  As  a  reeult,  southern  California's 
primary  water  reserves  and  power  generation 
potential  at  Hoover  Dam  will  be  dangerously 
cut  back. 

This  manmade  shortage  is  so  serious  that 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  warned  that 
another  dry  year  could  mecm  that  there  won't 
be  enoiigh  Ccdorado  River  water  for  the 
MWD's  9  million  customers. 

There  are  as  yet  no  generators  at  Olen 
Canyon  Dam,  but  i4>parently  a  full  head  of 
political  pressure  had  been  built  up.  Sec- 
retary UdaU  not  oiily  bowed  to  the  demands 
of  the  TJppv  Basin  States  but  also  had  the 
temerity  to  propose  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  Nevsda  voluntarily  use 
10  percent  less  wator. 

The  Secretary  nevertheless  has  probably 
done  the  States  dqiendent  upon  the  Lower 
Colorado  a  good  turn  in  spite  of  himself. 

Flzat,  his  deelsloD  painfully  illustrates  that 
the  shotlage  of  Colorado  River  water  may  be 
much  closer  than  the  ezperte'  estimate.  Even 
the  most  pessimistic  had  assiuned  that  the 
pinch  would  not  be  felt  before  1970  or  until 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  was  in  operation. 

Obviously  thne  Is  no  time  tar  delay  in 
flnrtlng  a  sound  regional  solution  to  the 
shortage.  And  Just  as  obviously  the  safe- 
guards to  California's  basic  water  righto  In 
such  a  solution  mwst  be  clearly  defined. 

If  Secretary  UdaU  can  break  faith  with 
Oalifomla  and  Arizona  on  taking  water 
from  Hoover  Dam.  how  can  we  accept  the 
glittering  promises  in  his  Pacific  Southwest 
water  plan?  There  can  be  no  doubt  now 
that  California's  right  to  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  from  the  Colorado  River  must  be  guar- 
anteed by  law. 

This  is  set  forth  in  the  far  better  regional 
water  plan  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
KtrcHxi.,  Republican,  of  California.  Kochkl's 
blU  provides  for  both  this  State's  rightful 
share  of  the  Colorado  an<i  for  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  with  the  search  for  additional 
water  broadened  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  region. 

'  Arizona,  which  suffered  the  Hoover  Dam 
cuttMCk  with  California,  must  now  agree 
that  the  Kuchel  water  plan  has  never  looked 
better. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Hie  12th  Congres- 
tional  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NKW    TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1964 

Mrs.  KKTJiY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  which  appears  at 


page  A2578  of  the  Record  of  May  18,  I 
Inadvertently  omitted  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Roy  Wilklns.  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  submit 
herewith  the  matter  referred  to: 

The  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1963,  which  I  sup- 
tjorted,  and  as  a  result  of  which  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Roy  WUkins, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People: 

April  7,  1964. 
Hon.  Edna  F.  Killt, 
House   Office  Building. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kzu.t  :  On  March  30  the  Senate 
began  formal  consideration  of  HJt.  7152,  the 
civil  rlghte  bill  passed  by  the  House  February 
10,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  390  to  130. 

The  National  Association  tar  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  thanks  you  for  your 
aid  and  fc»-  your  vote  in  passing  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  rlghte  bill  in  our  history 
in  a  forthright  effort  to  meet  the  greatest 
human  righte  crisis  to  face  our  Nation  since 
the  Civil  War.  We  are  advising  our  members 
In  your  district  of  your  valued  support  for 
human  righto. 

We  have  also  advised  them  and  the  general 
public  that  Coogressmen  of  both  parties  who 
voted  for  the  clvU  righto  bm  oonsUtenUy 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  where 
amendmento  were  considered,  as  well  as  on 
final  passage,  deserve  the  support  of  votos  at 
the  polls  next  November. 

We  are  working  hard  to  persuade  the  Sen- 
ate to  follow  your  example  and  to  enact  HJt. 
7162  substantially  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rot  Wn.KiKS, 
Executive  Secretary. 


A  Peculiar  Way  To  Rob  a  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  jLUKoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  I^>eak«-,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  for  $125  million 
more  for  military  and  eccxiomlc  aid  In 
South  Vietnam  should  give  Members  of 
Congress  food  for  thought. 

Asking  for  more  money  seems  to  me 
Just  another  gesture  to  attempt  to  fool 
the  American  people  that  we  are  really 
doing  something  to  improve  matters. 

May  I  remind  you  we  have  already 
poured  a  half  billion  dollars  into  this  war 
and  certainly  have  very  little  to  show  for 
it.  WeU,  I  guess  we  do  have  something 
to  show — a  growing  list  of  casualties. 

Just  what  kind  of  a  war  are  we  run- 
ning? Just  what  is  our  policy?  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  approval  of  an  addi- 
tional $125  million  is  not  going  to  do  any 
good  until  we  come  up  with  a  clear  pro- 
gram of  action. 

Furthermore,  what  about  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  are  already  allocated 
for  defense?  Was  no  thought  given  to 
what  might  happen  in  southeast  Asia? 

As  an  editorial  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out,  this  is  a  peculiar  way 
to  run  a  war.    I  recconmend  it  be  read. 
A  Peculiar  Wat  To  Ruh  a  War 

In  asking  Congress  for  an  extra  $125  mil- 
lion   for   Vietnam,   President   Johnson    says 
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EZTEN  3ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  1  K)NAU>  C.  BRUCE 

ow  nm&KA 
IK  THK  HOT  SS  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wed*  eaday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  BRUC  S.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  peo- 
Vi»  sUv  to  -ealize  the  Important  role 
tliat  animal :  lealth  products  play  In  the 
feeding  of  a  nation,  either  as  end  prod- 
ucts, byprodv  cts  or  Intermediates. 

Because  of  the  direct  bearing  which 
this  Industry  has  on  each  of  us,  I  wish 
to  make  avafl&ble  to  fellow  Members  the 
remarks  of  1  [r.  George  L  Vames,  the 
oatgotaig  prea  dent  of  the  Animal  Health 
Institute,  male  before  the  24th  annual 
PfcBetJng  of  tl «  institute  here  in  Wash- 
IngtoQ  In  Apr  1  of  this  year, 
vomwe  OF  Aas 


(Bj 


It 


Is  a 

to 


George  L.  Vames) 

to  welcome  members  and 
Mth  annual  meeting  or  the 
Institate. 


I  am  sore  ttiat  each  of  yo«  derives  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  do  In  looking  back  at 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  associa- 
tion. Advances  In  products  and  prooeduree 
during  the  past  34  yean  have  rerolutlonifled 
the  Industry,  and  the  members  of  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Institute  have  certainly  been 
part  of  that  revolution.  All  of  you  can  be 
p>x>ud  ot  the  contributions  that  you  have 
made  In  the  neld  of  animal  health. 

If  there  was  a  n^pd  for  the  Animal  Health 
Institute  In  1941.  that  need  has  certainly 
been  increased  manyfold  in  recent  years. 
While  our  principles  and  purposes  have  re- 
mained the  same,  our  membership  has  in- 
creased and  become  more  active.  But  our 
growth  has  not  been  restricted  to  size  alone. 
The  institute  has  matured.  In  short,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Animni 
Health  Institute  has  come  of  age. 

The  institute  has  become  the  spokesman 
for  the  indiutry  and  Is  gaining  recognition 
from  legislators,  regtilatory  agencies,  the 
I»ess.  and  allied  Indiistrles.  Such  recogni- 
tion Is  not  awarded  IndlscrUnlnately.  We 
have  had  to  earn  it. 

In  our  association  we  now  have  a  depth 
of  experience  to  contribute  toward  the 
solving  of  animal  health  problems.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  speak  out  strongly  for  worthwhile 
proposals  and  against  those  that  are  not  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  our  voice  will 
not  always  be  raised  against  proposals.  I 
think  that  it  Is  rather  obvious  that  if  we 
work  for  something  we  know  Is  wise  we  will 
have  leas  in  the  long  run  to  fight  against. 
Let  us  concentrate,  then,  on  volunteering 
our  years  of  experience  in  the  form  of 
knowledgeable  proposals  of  our  own. 

Although  coining  of  age  means  recogni- 
tion, it  also  means  responsibilities.  All  of 
us  here  are  aware  of  the  thousands  of  or- 
ganlzatioos  that  exist  today.  They  range 
the  alphabet  from  the  Aaron  Burr  Assocla- 
tton  to  the  Society  of  Systemic  Zoology. 
Many  are  doing  a  fine  Job  but,  xinfortunate- 
ly.  many  are  organizations  In  name  only. 

The  status  ot  any  organization  must  be 
earned.  If  the  Animal  Health  Institute  la 
to  continue  to  be  effective.  It  must  be  built 
on  a  foundatkm  of  hard  work,  cooperation, 
and  acceptance  of  responsibilities. 

Due  to  the  very  natiu^  of  our  business. 
o\ir  responsibilities  are  many  and  important. 
They  Include  the  public,  ourselves,  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  all  of  our  products 
serve  the  public  in  one  way  or  another — 
either  as  end  i»xxlucts,  byproducts,  or  inter- 
mediates. It  iB  up  to  us.  as  an  Industry,  to 
help  supply  the  pubUc  with  high -quality 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  at  lower  cost.  We  must 
continue  our  search  for  new  and  Improved 
products  thjtt  will  make  this  poeslble.  We 
must  maintain — and.  wherever  possible.  Im- 
prove— our  rigid  qxiaUty  control  checks. 
These  checks  assure  safe  and  effective  prod- 
ucts. 

As  individual  manufacturers  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other. 
Our  integrity  and  reputation  must  remain 
unquestioned.  In  today's  world  the 
thoughtless  actions  of  one  firm  can  cause 
Industrywide  repercussions.  Let  us  carry  out 
our  business  ventxu-es  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Industry. 

As  members  of  the  Animal  Health  Insti- 
tute, we  must  be  willing  to  work.  We  must 
accept  committee  assignments  and  positions 
of  leadership,  and  we  must  wc«-k  at  them. 
Without  effective  participation,  the  Animal 
Health  Institute,  its  programs,  and  Its  goals, 
will  remain  little  more  than  unfulfilled 
ideas. 

If  we  volxmtarily  meet  the  obligations  I 
have  outlined  we  will  have  done  much  to 
meet  our  responsibility  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulatoiy  agencies.  There  Is  more  to 
be  done,  however. 


JU  leaders  In  the  animal  health  Industry 
we  are  In  the  best  posltton  to  know  what 
rtiould  be  done,  i^iat  can  be  done,  and  what 
will  result  If  nothing  Is  done.  Therefore.  It 
Is  o«r  reqmDslbUlty  to  oommtmlcate  thla 
knowledge  to  thoee  whose  dedsions  can  and 
do  affect  our  Industry. 

I  would  llks  to  quote  from  a  speech  made 
at  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation's public  affairs  workshop  last  Octo- 
ber. Fwmer  New  Jersey  State  Senator 
James  F.  Murray.  Jr.,  pointed  out  that  we 
caimot  have  aU  the  benefits  of  government 
and  none  of  the  responsibilities.  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  in  hU  leglsUtive  experience, 
the  average  biislnessman  Is  generally  corn- 
placement  about  government  and  legisla- 
tion— at  least,  until  governmental  action  Is 
going  to  immediately  and  adversely  affect  his 
industry,  his  business,  his  branch,  and  his 
office.  Then,  as  Senator  Murray  put  it:  "He 
Is  prodded  out  of  his  Ivory  tower  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  will  descend  upon  you  wherever 
you  may  be  in  office  with  all  the  fire  in  his 
eyes  of  a  vestal  virgin  on  the  steps  of  the 
Roman  temple  the  morning  after." 

Senator  Murray's  point  la  clear.  We  can- 
not wait  until  governmental  action  hiMi  been 
taken  before  we  make  oiu*  voice  heard,  for 
then  It  may  be  too  late. 

Commenting  further.  Senator  Mxirray  said: 
"It  Is  better,  in  terms  of  the  preservation 
of  free  enterprise,  to  stand  up  with  a  cou- 
rageous Informed  opinion  and  be  defeated 
than  It  Is  to  have  a  most-Informed  opinion 
but  to  be  unheard  from." 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Murray  would  be 
refreshed  by  the  atUtude  of  the  Anim^i 
Health  Institute  toward  govMnment  and 
legislation. 

The  Institute  recognized  that  there  was, 
and  U,  a  need  for  specific  legislation  in  the 
animal  health  field.  The  application  of 
laws  originally  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  hiunan  consumer  of  drugs  has  created 
problems  for  both  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  animal  health  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  regulatory  frame- 
work for  animal  health  products,  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Institute  has  encouraged  the 
passage  of  HJl.  7247.  In  our  view  this 
measure  will  insxire  anlnud  health  products 
of  the  highest  quality  and  will  continue  to 
provide  the  regulatory  agencies  with  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  protect  the  public. 

Gentlemen,  the  Animal  Health  Institute 
came  of  age  with  HJl.  7347. 

Our  sponsorship  and  support  of  this  bill 
la  a  concrete  example  of  this  industry's  ef- 
fort to  help  establish  workable  laws  and 
rules. 

HU.  7247  provides  an  opportunity  for  co- 
operation between  industry  and  govenunent 
to  bring  animal  health  legislation  Into  Une 
with  today's  requirements.  By  sep«uTitlng 
consideration  of  new  ^n'*"*!  drugs  and  new 
human  drugs,  the  bill  will  speed  scientific 
advancement  and  benefit  the  public,  ovir 
customers,  and  the  Industry. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  our  actions 
lir  trying  to  get  this  bill  passed  have  re- 
sulted in  an  Improved  regulatory  climate 
and  that  there  Is  now  no  need  for  the  bill. 
Perhaps  this  Is  an  Indication  of  our  need 
for  better  communication  with  allied  In- 
dustries and  associations.  It  Is  important 
for  all  to  understand  that  we  are  not  looking 
for  temporary  resolutions  to  long-term 
problems.  HJt.  7247  Is  designed  as  a  long- 
term  solution  to  a  long-time  {M-oblem. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  AHI  Is  the 
spokssman  for  the  Industry.  If  we  are  to  be 
an  effective  spokesman  we  must  broaden  our 
lines  of  communications.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  this.  The  Institute's  pubUc  rela- 
tions committee  is  organizing  a  iM*ess  contact 
program  that  is  designed  to  acquaint  news- 
paper and  magazine  editors  with  the  Animal 
Health  Institute  and  its  programs.  Through 
the  press  contact  program  we  hope  to  reach 
■Crtottltural    audlenoea.    the    dty-dwelllng 
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public,  and  our  legislators  and  regulatory 
agencies.  This  j^rognm  can  be  effective,  but 
It  will  take  the  cooperation  of  all  of  us  with 
our  public  relations  conunlttee. 

As  indlvldiials  we  can  do  much  to  further 
the  Institute's  communications  efforts  by 
establishing  personal  contact  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governmental  personneL 
It  is  essential  today  that  we  have  a  spsak- 
Ing  acquaintanceship  with  our  legislative 
representatives. 

Whenever  poeslble,  the  Institute  should 
attempt  to  schedule  working  meetings  with 
allied  industries  and  with  regiUatory  mem- 
bers of  the  USD  A  and  the  FDA.  Closer 
liaison  and  cooperation  among  us  cannot 
help  but  lead  to  workable  solutions  to  pres- 
ent and  future  problems. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  coop«%tlon  I  have  re- 
ceived as  president  this  past  year.  During 
my  term  of  office  I  attended  many  conunlt- 
tee meetings — and  I  was  always  Impressed 
with  the  amoimt  of  hard  work  that  was  be- 
ing done.  For  example,  our  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  our  regulatory  section  certainly 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  efforts  on 
behalf  trf  HJl.  7247. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  board  of  directors,  with  whom  I  have  hh^ 
an  opportunity  to  work  closely,  and  to  Dal 
Brxmer,  who  has  diligently  executed  his  as- 
signment as  executive  secretary.  A  word  of 
commendation  is  also  in  (»der  for  all  thoee 
who  have  worked  so  hard  in  arranging  this 
year's  aimual  meeting,  with  Its  interesting 
program  and  distinguished  speakers. 

However,  the  Animal  Health  Institute  does 
not  consist  of  committees  or  boards  of  direc- 
tors. If  the  institute  is  to  continue  Its  suc- 
cessful growth,  it  will  be  due  to  your  in- 
dividual efforts.  Each  of  you  must  contribute 
your  time  and  experience  In  the  future  as 
you  have  done  so  ably  In  the  past. 

As  an  organization,  we  can  look  back  upon 
oxir  past  years  with  prtde.  Much  hss  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  erf  animal  health, 
and  many  of  you  here  in  this  room  are  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  accomplishments. 
However,  we  should  also  sense  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  fut\u-e.  There  is  much  to  be 
done.  For  example,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  Its  annual  $2  billion  animal  loss  due 
to  disease  if  the  "exploding  population"  Is 
to  have  food.  Although  we  have  come  of  age 
as  an  association,  as  member  companies  we 
are  Indeed  facing  a  "production  challenge 
for  the  future." 
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DAV  Seryices  in  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  irzw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
ceptional record  of  vital  rehabilitation 
services  freely  extended  to  thousands  of 
New  Mexico  citizens  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  These  splendid  hu- 
manitarian services  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  bene- 
fited thereby,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  a 
congressionally  chartered  veterans'  orga- 
nization has  a  State  department  and  25 
local  chapters  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
TTie  DAV  is  the  only  such  organization 
composed  exclusively  of  thoee  Americana 
who  have  been  either  wounded,  gassed, 
injured,  or  disabled  by  reason  of  active 


■errloe  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statea,  or  of  scxae  country  allied  with  it 
during  time  of  war.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  DAY  dnoe  1950. 

Fonned  In  1990.  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  DAV  legisla- 
tive activities  have  benefited  every  com- 
pensated disabled  veteran.  The  present 
national  commander  is  Douglas  McO&r- 
rity  trom  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
national  headquarters  are  at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  The  national  service  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  are  located  at  1701  18th 
Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  15  percent  of  our 
counrty's  war  veterans  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disability — 
some  2  million — the  DAV  can  never 
aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral veterans'  organizations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  DAV  has  maintained  the  largest 
staff  of  any  veterans'  organization,  of 
full  time,  trained  national  service  officers 
who  are  located  in  the  63  regional  and  3 
district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  its  central  office  in 
Washington.  D.C.  They  have  access  to 
the  official  claim  records  of  those  claim- 
ants who  have  given  them  their  powers 
of  attorney.  All  of  them  being  war- 
handicapped  veterans  themselves,  the 
national  services  officers  are  sjonpathetic 
and  alert  as  to  the  problems  of  other  l^s 
well  informed  claimants. 

DAV     SEKVICX     FACnJTIIS     IN     NEW     MEXICO 

The  DAV  presently  maintains  one  na- 
tional service  c^cer  in  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Dudolch.  located  In  the  VA 
regional  office  In  Albuquerque.  The  de- 
partment c(xnmander  is  Dr.  W.  W.  Darr 
ofLasCruces.  The  department  adjutant 
Is  Harry  B.  Trolllnger  of  Albuquerque. 
The  department  headquarters  are  at 
room  247.  Korber  Building,  200  Second 
Street,  NW.,  in  Albuquerque. 

Two  hospitals  are  maintained  by  the 
VA  in  our  State,  a  500-bed  GM  hospital 
at  Albuquerque  and  a  222-bed  hospital 
at  Port  Bayard.  The  DAV  department 
of  New  Mexico  has  nationally  appc^ted 
representatives  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Voluntary  Services  Advisory 
Committee  at  each  o^  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  servicing  New 
Mexico  veterans.  They  are:  Albuquer- 
que Hospital,  Mr.  Albert  Guhr,  440  Man- 
zano  NE.,  Albuquerque;  Port  Bayard 
Hospital,  Mr.  Harry  Carlson,  2422  Yuc- 
ca Drive,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  VA  paid 
out  $39,139,399  for  its  veteran  program 
in  New  Mexico,  Including  disability  com- 
pensation to  its  13,606  service  disabled 
veterans.  These  Federal  expenditures  in 
New  Mexico  furnish  substantial  pur- 
chasing power  in  all  communities. 
Nearly  26  percent  are  members  of  the 

25  DAV  chapters  in  New  Mexico.    This 

26  percent  record  Is  much  above  the 
average,  but  not  nearly  good  enough  In 
view  of  the  very  outstanding  record  of 
personalized  service  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  DAV  service  of- 
fice In  behalf  of  New  Mexico  veterans 
and  dependents  during  the  last  10  fiscal 
years,  as  revealed  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics: 


Claimants 
30.100. 


contacted.       estimated: 


<^ 


Claim  folders  reviewed:   30,100. 
Appearances    before    rating    boards* 
16.280. 

Cconpensation      increases      obtained ' 
3,200^ 

Service  connections  obtained:  820. 
Nonservice  pensions:  575. 
Dealth  benefits  obtained:  257. 
Total    monetary    benefits    obtained - 
$2,640,000.7D. 

These  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office  of 
the  Veterans'  Adminisrtation,  handling 
appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  two  district 
offices,  handling  death  and  insurance 
cases.  Over  the  last  10  years,  they  re- 
ported 2,036,806  claims  handled  in  such 
district  offices,  resulting  in  monetary 
benefits  of  $300,543,498.43  and  in  the  cen- 
tral office,  they  handled  68,334  reviews 
and  appeals,  resulting  in  monetary  bene- 
fits of  $4,327,016.01;  proportionate  ad- 
ditional benefits  were  thereby  obtained 
for  New  Mexico  veterans,  their  depen- 
dents and  their  survivors. 

These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
individualized  advice,  counsel,  and  assist- 
ance extended  to  all  of  the  claimants  who 
have  contacted  DAV  service  officers  in 
person,  by  telephone,  and  by  letter. 

The  DAV  department  of  New  Mexico 
operates  a  salvage  industry,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  provided,  in  the  past 
6  years,  $28,324.58  for  veteran  rehabilita- 
tion. $7,074.94  for  emergency  relief  and 
$237,067.64  for  wages  for  disabled  vet- 
erans in  a  sheltered  workshop  among 
other  services  to  the  community. 

Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all 
disabled  veterans — only  about  10  per- 
cent of  whom  were  DAV  members — ^their 
dependents,  and  others,  in  response  to 
their  varied  claims  for  service  connec- 
tion, disability  compensation,  medical 
treatment,  hospitalization,  prosthetic 
appliances,  vocational  training,  insur- 
ance, death  compensation,  or  pension, 
VA  guarantee  loans  for  homes,  farms, 
and  business,  and  so  forth.  Helpful  ad- 
vice was  also  given  as  to  counseling  and 
placement  into  suitable  useful  employ- 
ment— to  utilize  their  remaining  abil- 
ities— civil  service  examinations,  ap- 
pointments, retentions,  retirement  t>ene- 
fits,  and  multifarious  other  problems. 

Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans— 
not  given  on  a  silver  platter.  Fre- 
quently, because  of  lack  of  official  rec- 
ords, death,  or  disappearance  of  former 
buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of  memory 
with  passage  of  time,  lack  of  information 
and  experience,  proof  of  the  legal  service 
connection  of  a  disability  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult — too  many  times  impos-  ' 
sible.  A  claims  and  rating  board  can 
obviously  not  grant  favorable  action 
merely  based  on  the  opinions,  impres- 
sions, or  conclusions  of  persons  who  sub- 
mit notarized  affidavits.  Specific,  de- 
tailed, pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

The  VA,  which  acts  as  judge  and  jury, 
cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 
itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 
UJS.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
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the   money  cant   be  Bq\ie€zed   out   of   pro- 


gram!   already 
one  more  «ad 
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bud^ted.      IT    so,    U   ma^ea 
comznentary  on   the  (tate   of 
the  Nation's   ioUltary   and   financial    affairs. 

Now.  tias  mUlion  U  no  small  sum  by  any 
standard.  Coc spared  with  the  totals  for  the 
relevant  prognims.  however.  It  does  not  buli 
so  large;  of  t]»e  additional  money,  the  Ad- 
ministration Hants  $70  million  for  economic 
aid  and  t65  million  for  military  aid. 

carryovers.  Congress  appro- 
priated M  4  billion  for  foreign  economic  and 
military  aid  fir  the  present  ascal  ye€ir.  and 
many  expect  Itj  to  approve  about  the  same  for 
the  new  year  Beginning  July  1.  It  Is  all  but 
inconceivable  that  $125  m.llllon  can't  be 
found  In  mole  than  $6  billion,  especially 
since  these  assistance  programs  are  notorious 
for  their  wast*  and  dubious  ventures. 

Or  suppoee  we  Ignore  for  the  moment  the 
distinction  between  so-called  economic  and 
military  aid — after  all.  there  Is  a  war  on. 
What  about  tne  defense  budget  Itself?  It 
runs  over  $60  billion  a  year.  Again.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  fantastic  sum 
leavec  no  leeway  at  all  for  Intensified  prose- 
cution of  the   war   In   Vietnam. 

This  proposition  Is  all  the  more  remark- 
able In  that  military  spending  has  been  con- 
siderably Increiased  In  recent  years.  In  large 
part.  It  was  said,  the  purpose  was  to  develop 
more  and  betier  conventional  ( nonatomlc  : 
forces,  tiie  kliid  deployed  In  Vietnam.  In 
other  vards.  it  would  seem  the  Pentagon 
should  alreadF  have  been  Ln  position  to 
&^ht  a  "little" [war  without  still  more  money. 
As  It  happens,  what  the  Nation  hears  ab.jut 
tixe  pilots  flying  ancient  aircraft  and  soldiers 
using  makeshl|^t  equipment. 

Ijrtratlons  own  account, 
moreover.  It  abparently  was  not  anticipated 
when  the  budget  was  submitted  In  January 
that  there  might  be  a  need  to  step  up  the 
te,  the  statement  to  Congress 
on  was  made  for  any  major 
ts  that  might  emerge.  Since 
ng  badly  In  January  and  long 
s  like  a  curious  form  of  mill- 


war:  at  any  r 
says  no  provl; 
new  require 
the  war  was  gi 
before.  It  souni 
tary  planning 

We  realize 
flcult    and    d 
Birt   If   tills   r 
military  and 
going  on.    It 
United  States 
the   Vietnamei 


it  Vietnam  Is  a  notably  dif- 
■eeable  operation  at  best 
|Uest  represents  the  kind  of 
lanclal  thinking  that  has  been 

perhaps   not   surprising   the 

making  no  headway  against 

Communists. 


Cominj^  of  Age 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENSION 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOdSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  peo- 
ple stop  to  realize  the  Important  role 
that  animal  liealth  products  play  In  the 


feeding  of  a 


nation,  either  as  end  prod- 


ucts, byproducts  or  intermediates. 


Because  of 
this  Industry 


gueatB  to  th« 
Animal  Health 


the  direct  bearing  which 
has  on  each  of  us,  I  wish 
to  make  avail  able  to  fellow  Members  the 
remarks  of  Ifr.  George  L.  Vames.  the 
outgoing  pres  Ident  of  the  Animal  Health 
Institute,  maie  before  the  24th  annual 
meeting  of  Uie  institute  here  in  Wash- 
ington In  Apr  J  of  this  year. 
<k>inira   or    Agk 
( B;  ■  George  L.  Vames) 
It  Is  a  pl«a«iir«  to  welcome  members  and 


24th   annual   meeting   of   the 
Institute. 


I  am  rure  that  eacJi  of  you  derives  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  do  in  looking  back  at 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  associa- 
tion. Advances  In  products  and  procedures 
during  the  past  24  years  have  revolutionized 
the  industry  and  tlie  members  of  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Institute  have  certainly  been 
fMLTt  of  that  revolution  All  of  you  can  be 
proud  of  the  contributions  that  you  have 
made  In   the    f.eld  of   animal   health 

If  there  was  a  nef^l  for  the  Animal  Health 
Institute  In  1941,  that  need  has  certainly 
been  Increased  manj'told  In  recent  years. 
While  our  principles  and  purposes  have  re- 
mained the  san-ie.  our  membership  has  In- 
cre;ised  and  become  more  active.  But  our 
growth  has  not  been  restricted  to  size  alone. 
The  institute  has  matured.  In  short,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Animal 
Health   Institute  has  come  of  age. 

The  Institute  has  become  the  spokesman 
for  the  Industry  and  Is  gaining  recognition 
from  legislators,  regulatory  agencies,  the 
press,  and  allied  Industries.  Such  recogni- 
tion Is  not  awarded  Indiscriminately.  We 
have  had  to  earn  it. 

In  our  association  we  now  have  a  depth 
of  experience  to  contribute  toward  the 
solving  of  animal  health  problems  It  is  up 
to  us  to  speak  out  strongly  for  worthwhile 
proposals  and  against  those  that  are  not  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  our  voice  will 
not  always  be  raised  against  propxDeals.  I 
tlilnk  that  It  is  rather  obvious  that  if  we 
work  for  something  we  know  Is  wise  we  will 
have  less  In  the  long  run  to  fight  against. 
Let  us  concentrate,  then,  on  volunteering 
our  years  of  experience  In  the  form  of 
knowledgeable    proposals   of   our   own. 

Although  coming  of  age  means  recogni- 
tion. It  also  means  responsibilities.  All  of 
us  here  are  aware  of  the  thousands  of  or- 
ganizations that  exist  today  They  range 
the  alphabet  from  the  Aaron  Burr  Associa- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Systemic  Zoology. 
Many  are  doing  a  fine  Job  but,  unfortunate- 
ly   many  are  organtzAtlons  In   name  only 

The  status  of  any  organl7a,tlon  must  be 
earned  If  the  Anlm.<U  Health  Institute  Is 
to  continue  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  built 
on  a  foundation  of  hard  work,  cooperation, 
and  acceptance  of  responsibilities. 

Due  to  the  very  nature  of  our  business. 
our  responsibilities  are  many  and  Importajit. 
They  Include  the  public,  ourselves,  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  State  and  Inderal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  all  of  our  products 
serve  the  public  In  one  way  or  another — 
either  as  end  products,  byproducts,  or  Inter- 
mediates It  Ls  up  to  us.  as  an  industry,  to 
help  supply  the  public  with  high-quality 
meat.  milk,  and  eggs  !\t  lower  cost.  We  must 
continue  our  search  for  new  and  Improved 
products  that  will  make  this  possible  We 
must  maintain — and.  wherever  possible,  im- 
prove— our  rigid  quality  control  checks. 
These  checks  assure  safe  and  effective  prod- 

As  Individual  manufacturers  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other. 
Our  integrity  and  reputation  must  remain 
unquestioned  In       today's      world       the 

thoughtless  actions  of  one  firm  can  cause 
Industrywide  repercussions.  Let  us  carry  out 
cur  business  ventures  In  a  manner  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Industry 

As  members  of  the  Animal  Health  Insti- 
tute, we  must  be  willing  t.)  w.rk  We  must 
accept  committee  assigi.ments  and  p<Teltlons 
of  leader<^hlp,  and  we  must  work  at  thpm 
Without  effective  participation,  the  Animal 
Health  Institute,  Its  program.-!  and  Its  goals, 
will  remain  little  more  than  unfulfilled 
Ideas. 

If  we  voluntarily  meet  the  obligations  I 
have  outlined  we  will  have  done  much  to 
meet  our  responsibility  to  State  and  Ped- 
eral  regulatory  agencies.  There  is  more  to 
be  done,  however. 


As  leaders  in  the  animal  health  Induttry. 
we  are  In  the  best  position  to  know  what 
should  be  done,  what  can  be  done,  and  what 
will  result  If  nothing  is  done  Therefore  !t 
Is  our  responsibility  to  communicate  ihl.s 
knowledge  to  those  whose  decisions  can  and 
do  affect  our  Industry 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  speech  made 
at  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation's public  affairs  workshop  last  Octo- 
ber. Former  New  Jersey  State  Senator 
James  F  Murray,  Jr  .  pointed  out  that  we 
cannot  have  all  the  benefits  of  government 
and  none  of  the  responsibilities.  He  went 
on  to  say  that.  In  his  legislative  experience 
the  average  businessman  Is  generally  ct^m- 
placement  about  government  and  leglsl.t- 
tlon — at  least,  until  governmental  actl(>n  :.■? 
going  to  Immediately  and  adversely  a.Tecr  :.;.s 
Industry  his  buslnea-!,  his  branch,  and  h.s 
office.  Then,  as  Senator  Murray  put  It:  "He 
Is  prodded  out  of  hla  Ivory  tower  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  win  descend  upon  you  where'.er 
you  may  be  in  nfflre  with  all  the  fire  In  l.:s 
eyes  of  a  vestal  virgin  on  the  steps  of  tl.e 
Roman  temple  the  morning  after." 

Senator  Murray's  point  la  clear  We  c.ii.- 
not  wait  until  governmental  action  has  bee:: 
taken  before  we  make  our  voice  heard,  f v  r 
then  It  may  be  too  late 

Commenting  further.  Senator  Murray  said 
"It  is  better,  in  terms  of  the  preservation 
of  free  enterprise,  to  stand  up  with  a  cou- 
rageous Informed  opinion  and  be  defeated 
than  it  Is  to  have  a  most-informed  opinion 
but  to  be  uriheard  from  " 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Murray  would  be 
refreshed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Animal 
Health  Institute  toward  government  and 
legislation. 

The  Institute  recognized  that  there  wa.i, 
and  is.  a  need  for  specific  legislation  In  tlie 
animal  health  field  TTie  application  of 
laws  originally  enact-ed  for  the  protection  of 
the  human  constimer  of  drugs  has  created 
problems  for  b<jth  the  regulatory  agencu  > 
and  the  animal  health  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  regulatory  frame- 
work f^r  animal  health  prexlucts.  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Institute  has  encouraged  the 
passage  of  H  R.  7247  In  our  view  this 
measure  will  In.sure  animal  health  producs 
of  the  highest  quality  and  will  continue  %• 
provide  the  reirulatory  agencies  with  the  ne  • 
essary   authority   to    protect    the   public. 

Gentlemen,  the  Animal  Health  Institi;--' 
came  of  age  with  H  R  7247 

Our  sponsorship  and  support  of  this  bi'.l 
Is  a  concrete  example  of  this  Industry's  e.'- 
fort  to  help  establish  workable  laws  a:  d 
rules. 

H  R.  7247  provides  an  opportunity  for  co- 
operation between  Indu.stry  and  government 
to  bring  animal  health  legislation  Into  line 
with  today's  requirements  By  separatlne 
consideration  of  new  animal  drugs  and  new- 
human  drugs,  the  bill  will  speed  sclenti!'. 
advancement  and  benefit  the  public,  our 
customers,  and  the  industry 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  our  actu  i? 
In'  trying  to  get  this  bill  pa.ssed  have  re- 
sulted In  an  Improved  regulatory  cllmaT 
and  that  there  is  now  no  need  for  the  bli: 
Perhaps  this  Is  an  Indication  of  our  need 
for  better  c<:>mm»inlcatlon  with  allied  In- 
dustries and  associations  It  Is  Important 
for  all  to  under!!tand  that  we  are  not  looking 
for  temporary  resnluti.ins  to  long-term 
problem,s.  H  R  7247  Is  designed  as  a  long- 
term    solution   to   a   long-time    problem. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  AHI  Is  the 
spokesman  for  the  Industry  If  we  are  to  be 
an  effective  spokesman  we  must  broaden  o'.ir 
lines  of  communications.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  this.  The  Institute's  public  rela- 
tions committee  Is  organizing  a  press  contai-t 
program  that  is  designed  to  acquaint  new.s- 
paper  and  magazine  editors  with  the  AnlmU 
Health  Institute  and  Its  programs.  Through 
the  press  contact  program  we  hop*  to  reach 
»grlc\ilt\iral     audiences,     the     clty-dwellir.e 
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public,  aiid  our  legislators  and  regulatory 
agencies.  This  program  can  be  effective,  but 
it  will  take  the  cooperation  of  all  of  us  with 
our   public   relations   committee. 

As  Individuals  we  can  do  much  to  further 
the  institute's  corrununlcations  efforts  by 
estjibllshlng  personal  contact  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governmental  personnel. 
It  Is  essential  today  that  we  have  a  speak- 
ing acquaintanceship  with  our  legislative 
representatives. 

Whenever  possible,  the  Institute  should 
attempt  to  schedule  working  meetings  with 
allied  Industries  and  with  regulatory  mem- 
bers of  the  USDA  and  the  FDA.  '  Closer 
liaison  and  cooperation  among  us  cannot 
help  but  lead  to  workable  solutions  to  pres- 
ent and  future  problems 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  coop>eratlon  I  have  re- 
ceived as  president  this  past  year.  During 
my  term  of  office  I  attended  many  commit- 
tee meetings —and  I  was  always  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  hard  work  that  was  be- 
ing done  For  example,  our  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  our  regulatory  section  certiilnly 
dls'lnpulshed  themselves  bv  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  H  R    7247 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  board  of  directors,  with  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  closely,  and  to  Dal 
Bruner,  who  has  diligently  executed  his  as- 
signment as  executive  secretary.  A  word  of 
commendation  Is  also  In  order  for  all  those 
who  have  worked  so  hard  In  arranging  this 
year's  annual  meeting,  with  its  Interpsllng 
pirogram  and  distineulshed  speakers. 

However,  the  Animal  Health  In.stitute  does 
not  consist  of  committees  or  bosirds  of  direc- 
tors If  the  Institute  is  to  continue  Its  suc- 
cessful growth.  It  will  be  due  to  your  In- 
dividual efforts.  Each  of  you  must  contribute 
your  time  and  experience  In  the  future  as 
you  have  done  so  ably  in  the  past. 

As  an  oremnlzation,  we  can  Uxik  back  upon 
our  past  years  with  pride  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  animal  health, 
and  many  of  you  here  in  this  room  are  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  accomplishments. 
However,  we  should  also  sense  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future.  There  Is  much  to  be 
done.  For  example,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  lus  aniui.il  $2  billion  animal  loss  due 
to  disease  if  the  "exploding  population"  Is 
to  have  food  Although  we  have  come  of  age 
as  an  association,  as  member  companies  we 
are  Indeed  facing  a  production  challenge 
ti  r  the  future." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1964 

Mr.  MORRIS  Mr  Spt-aker.  an  ex- 
ceptional record  of  vital  rehabililation 
services  freely  extended  to  thousands  of 
New  Mexico  citizen.s  has  recently  come 
to  my  atl^-ntion.  Tliese  splendid  hu- 
manitarian services  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  bene- 
fited thereby,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Eh-sabled  American  Veterans,  a 
congrcs&ionally  chai%er(^  veterans'  orga- 
nization has  a  State  department  and  25 
local  chapters  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
The  DAV  is  the  only  such  organization 
composed  exclusively  of  those  Americans 
who  have  been  either  wounded,  gassed, 
injured,  or  disabled  by  reason  of  active 


service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  aome  country  allied  with  it 
during  time  of  war.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  DAV  since  1950. 

Formed  In  1920.  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  DAV  legisla- 
tive activities  have  benefited  every  com- 
pensated disabled  veteran.  The  present 
national  commander  is  Douglas  McGar- 
rity  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
national  headquai-ters  are  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Tlie  national  sei-vice  headquarters 
of  the  DAV  are  located  at  1701  18th 
Street,  NW.,  Wasliington.  D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  tlian  15  percent  of  our 
counrty's  war  veteians  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disability — 
some  2  million — the  DAV  can  never 
aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral veterans'  organizations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  DAV  has  maintained  the  largest 
staff  of  any  veterans'  organization,  of 
full  time,  trained  national  service  officers 
who  are  located  in  the  63  reeional  and  3 
district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  its  centi-al  office  in 
■VVaslim^iton,  D.C.  They  have  access  to 
tlie  official  claim  records  of  those  claim- 
ants who  have  given  them  their  powers 
of  attoiTiey.  All  of  them  being  war- 
handicapi>ed  veterans  themselves,  the 
national  sei-vice.s  officer.-^  are  sympathetic 
and  alert  as  to  the  problems  of  other  less 
well  informed  claimants. 

DAV     SFRVICE      FACILITIES     IN      NEW      MEXICO 

The  DAV  presently  maintains  one  na- 
tional service  officer  in  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Dudolch.  located  In  the  VA 
regional  oflice  In  Albuquerque.  The  de- 
partment commander  is  Dr.  'W  'W.  Darr 
of  Las  Cruces.  The  department  adjutant 
is  Harry  B.  Trolllnper  of  Albuquerque. 
The  depai-tment  headquarters  are  at 
room  247.  Korbcr  Building.  200  Second 
Street.  NW..  in  Albuquerque. 

Two  hospitals  are  maintained  by  the 
VA  in  our  State,  a  500-bed  GM  hospital 
at  Albuquerque  and  a  222-bed  hospital 
at  Port  Bayard.  The  DAV  department 
of  New  Mexico  has  nationally  appointed 
representatives  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Voluntai-y  Services  Advisory 
Committee  at  each  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  servicing  New- 
Mexico  veterans.  They  are:  Albuquer- 
que Hospital.  Mr  Albert  Guhr.  440  Man- 
zano  NE.,  Albuquerque:  Foit  Bayard 
Hospital.  Mr.  Han-y  Carlson.  2422  Yuc- 
ca Drive,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  VA  paid 
out  $39,139,399  for  its  veteran  program 
in  New  Mexico,  including  disability  com- 
pensation to  its  13.606  service  disabled 
veterans.  These  Federal  expenditures  In 
New  Mexico  furnish  substantial  pur- 
chasing power  In  all  communities. 
Nearly  26  percent  are  members  of  the 

25  DAV  chapters  In  New  Mexico.     This 

26  percent  record  Is  much  above  the 
average,  but  not  nearly  good  enough  in 
view  of  the  very  outstanding  record  of 
personalized  service  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  DAV  service  of- 
fice in  behalf  of  New  Mexico  veteraiis 
and  dependents  during  the  last  10  fiscal 
years,  as  revealed  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics : 

Claimants       contacted,       estimated : 
30,100. 


Claim  folders  reviewed:   30,100. 
Appearances    before    rating    boards: 
16.280. 

Compensation  increases  obtained ' 
3.200. 

Service  connections  obtained:  820. 

Nonservice  pensions:  575. 

Dealth  benefits  obtained:  257. 

Total  monetary  benefits  obtaliiied' 
$2,640,000.70. 

These  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office  of 
the  Veterans"  Adminisrtation.  handling 
appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  two  district 
offices,  handling  death  and  insurance 
cases.  Over  the  last  10  years,  they  re- 
ported 2.036,806  claims  handled  in  such 
district  offices,  resulting  in  monetary 
benefits  of  $300,543,498.43  and  in  the  cen'. 
tral  office,  they  handled  68.334  reviews 
and  appeals,  resulting  in  monetary  bene- 
fits of  $4,327,016.01;  proportionate  ad- 
ditional benefits  were  thereby  obtained 
for  New  Mexico  veterans,  their  depen- 
dents and  their  survivors. 

These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
individualized  advice,  counsel,  and  assist- 
ance extended  to  all  of  the  claimants  who 
have  contacted  DAV  service  officers  in 
person,  by  telephone,  and  by  letter. 

The  DAV  department  of  New  Mexico 
operates  a  salvage  industrj-,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  pro\-]ded,  m  the  past 
6  years.  $28,324.58  for  veteran  rehabilita- 
tion. $7,074.94  for  emergency  relief,  and 
$237,067.64  for  wages  for  disabled  vet- 
erans in  a  sheltered  workshop  among 
other  services  to  the  community. 

Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all 
disabled  veterans — only  about  10  per- 
cent of  whom  were  DAV'members — their 
dependents,  and  others,  in  response  to 
their  varied  claims  for  semce  connec- 
tion, disability  compensation,  medical 
treatment,  hospitalization,  prosthetic 
appliances,  vocational  training,  insur- 
ance, death  compensation,  or  pension, 
V.^  guarantee  loans  for  homes,  farms,' 
and  business,  and  so  forth.  Helpful  ad- 
vice was  also  given  as  to  counseLng  and 
placement  into  suitable  useful  employ- 
ment— to  utihze  their  remaining  abil- 
ities— civil  service  examinations,  ap- 
pointments, retentions,  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  multifarious  other  problems. 

Eveiy  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  povernmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans — 
not  gi\en  on  a  silver  platter.  Fre- 
quently, because  of  lack  of  official  rec- 
ords, death,  or  disappearance  of  former 
buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of  memoi-y 
Willi  pas.'^ape  of  time,  lack  of  infoi-mation 
and  expei-ience.  proof  of  the  legal  service 
connection  of  a  disabihty  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult — too  many  times  impos- 
sible. A  claims  and  rating  board  can 
obviously  not  gi'ant  favorable  action 
mei-ely  based  on  tlic  opinions,  impres- 
sions, or  conclusions  of  persons  who  sub- 
mit notarized  affidavits.  Specific,  de- 
tailed, pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

The  VA.  wliich  acts  as  judge  and  jui-y. 
cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 
itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
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veteran  In  New  Mexico  to 

attorney  to  the  national 

of  the  DAV,  or  of  some 

organization,   or   of   the 

[?ross.  just  as  a  protective 

claimant    who    receives 

probably  does  not  realize 

of  training  and  experi- 

comp^tent  expert  national  serv- 


er da  v   SERVICES 

the  DAV's  overall  costs  of 

( 00  during  a  10-year  pe- 

find  that  it  has  expended 

each    claim   folder   re- 

abcjut  $9  75  for  each  rating 

,  or.  again,  about  $24.50 

favorable  award  obtained,   or 

each  service  connection 

ablout  $63  for  each  compen- 

obtained,   and  has  ob- 

16.75  of  direct  monetary 

claimants   for   each   dollar 

DAV  for  its  national 

setup.      Moreover,    such 

lly  continue  for  many 


the 


general 


or    PROVIDING    SERVICES 


4iost    claimants    are    not 
that  the  DAV  receives 
subsidy  whatsoever.    The 
to  maintain  its  nation- 
expert  national  service  of- 
because  of  Income  from 
collected  by  its  local 
the  net  income  on  its 
niinlature    automobile    li- 
pr  )ject,  owned  by  their  DAV 
ly  its  employees,  most  of 
veterans,  their  wives 
or  other  handicapped 
rehabilitation   project  In 
them  with  useful  em- 


ployment. Incidentally,  without  check- 
m.g  as  to  whether  they  had  previously 
sent  Ln  a  donation,  more  than  1. 900.000 
owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have  received 
them  back  from  the  DAVs  Idento-Tag 
department. 

Ever>-  eliLTible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much  nt^^ded  public 
support  as  will  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
invaluable  nationwide  service  setup  on 
a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much  more 
could  be  accomplished  for  distressed  dis- 
abled vet<-?rans  if  the  DAV  could  be  en- 
abled, financially,  to  maintain  an  expert 
service  officer  in  every  one  of  the  168  VA 
ho.'^pitals. 

MEMORIAL     HONOR    ROLL 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Semce  Foundation,  aggregating  approx- 
imately S2  million  for  salaries  to  its 
national  service  officers.  Its  reserves 
having  thus  been  nearly  exhausted,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  is  therefore  very 
much  in  need  of  the  generous  support  of 
ell  servTced  claimants.  DAV  members, 
and  other  social-mmded  Americans — by 
direct  donations,  by  designations  in  in- 
.surance  policies,  by  dequests  In  wills,  by 
ajksi::nments  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  by 
establishing  special  types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  type  of  memorial  trust  funds 
originated  about  8  years  aao  with  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of  DAV, 
which  established  the  first  tn-rpetual  re- 
habilitation fund  of  $1,000  with  the  DAV 
Service  Foimdation.  Benefactors  from 
39  States  have,  up  to  this  time,  become 
enrolled  on  the  memorial  honor  roll. 

Inasmuch  as  only  the  interest  earnings 
from  special  donations  will  be  available 
for  appropriation  to  the  DAV  for  its  use 
m  maintaining  its  national  service  offi- 
cer program  in  the  State  of  residence  of 
each  such  benefactor,  this  is  an  excellent 
objective  also  for  New  Mexico.  Each 
such  special  benefactor  is  enrolled  on  a 
permanent  memorial  honor  roll  which, 
updated,  is  then  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  DAV  and  of  its  incorpo- 
rated trustee,  the  DAV  Service  Founda- 
tion, to  the  U.S.  Congre.ss. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  free  rehabilitation  service  can  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  con- 
tinue this  excellent  rehabilitation  service 
for  other  distressed  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  New  Mexico  by  send- 
ing in  donations  to  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  Every  such  serviced 
claimant  who  is  eligible  can.  and  should, 
also  become  a  DAV  member,  preferably 
a  life  member. 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  our 
Government  more  representative,  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
organization  which  reflects  his  interest 
and  viewpoints — labor  unions,  trade  as- 
sociations, and  various  religious,  frater- 
nal, and  civic  associations.  All  of  Amer- 
ica's veterans  ought  to  be  members  of  one 
or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service-giving 
veterans'  organizations.  All  of  America's 
di.sabled  defenders,  who  are  receiving 
disability  compensation,  have  greatly 
benefited  by  their  own  official   voice — 


the  DAV.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  belong  to  the  EUsabled  American 
Veterans. 


An  Honor  for  Good  Work  on  the  Plaint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1964 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nowhere  In  the  Nation  are  the  great  ben- 
efits of  soil  conservation  work  more 
dramatically  apparent  than  on  the  hlKh. 
windswept  plains  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle. Because  of  the  progress  made 
by  Soil  Conservation  Service  employees, 
district  supervisors,  and  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  themselves,  it  was  most  fitting 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
chosen  an  SCS  work  unit  in  the  pan- 
handle to  receive  one  of  the  Nations 
two  Unit  Superior  Service  Awards. 

The  Follett  work  unit  which  directs 
work  in  the  Lipscomb  County  Soil  Con- 
servation District  has  been  so  honored. 
And  this  week,  Mr.  Albert  R.  Hodges — 
Uie  Follett  work  unit  conservationist — 
came  to  Washington  to  be  honored  in 
ceremonies  at  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment as  representative  of  the  unit  and 
Its  work.  Mr.  Hodges  was  accompanied 
by  his  charming  wife  and  young  daugh- 
ter. Janet  Lea. 

The  other  men  of  the  Follett  unit  who 
were  honored  by  the  award  are  Mr.  Glen- 
ford  W.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Al  Schneider, 
soil  conservation  technicians,  and  Mr. 
Martin  F.  Graham,  soil  conservationist. 
Credit,  of  course,  also  goes  to  the  dis- 
trict supervisors  of  the  Lipscomb  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  and  to  the 
participating  farmers  who  have  done  so 
much  in  their  county. 

The  Department's  award  was  worded 
this  way: 

F"T  outstanding  technical  assistance  to 
the  Lipscomb  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict in  planning  and  applying  an  effective 
conservation  program,  and  for  exceptionally 
effective  administration  of  the  Great  Plains 
cun.servatlon  program. 

The  other  award  in  the  United  States 
was  made  to  the  work  unit  in  Alma, 
Nebr..  and  I  am  sure  that  unit's  accom- 
plishments were  no  less  important. 

Our  efforts  to  preserve  the  soundness 
of  our  agricultural  economy  today  has 
an  important  objective:  To  prepare 
American  agriculture  for  the  heavy  de- 
mands to  be  placed  upon  it  tomoiTOw. 
Soil  and  water  conservation  efforts  are 
vital  in  insuring  future  as  well  as  present 
farm  productivity.  By  1980  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  top  274 
million  persons.  By  then,  the  problems 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses  may  be  a 
matter  of  history  as  our  farmers  supply 
not  only  greatly  Increased  domestic  re- 
quirements but  also  vastly  larger  mar- 
kets around  the  globe. 

I  salute  the  men  of  the  Follett  work 
unit — and  all  the  many  thousands  of 
men  all  over  the  country  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  very  challenging  and  very 
essential  work. 
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The  Stay-IB- School  Committee  of  the 
Anti-Crime  Cmsade 


Testimonial  to  Mr.  Art  Chipman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
many  Federal-aid  progiams  sapping  the 
Initiative  and  Independence  of  commu- 
nities and  individuals,  accounts  of  suc- 
cessful locally  sponsored  programs  are  at 
once  refreshing  and  encouraging.  Such 
an  undertaking  is  the  Stay-in-School 
Committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Antl- 
Crlme  Crusade  In  which  the  Important 
dropout  problem  is  being  attacked  f>osi- 
tlvely  to  encourage  continued  school 
attendance.  With  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  local  school  authorities,  this 
program  has  been  a  shining  example  of 
individual  effort  at  the  local  level — and 
all  without  a  cent  of  Federal  aid. 

As  adequate  proof  that  responsible 
community  efforts  can  be  fruitful.  I  wish 
to  insert  the  resolution  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Board  of  School  Commissioners 
commending  the  Stay-in-School  Com- 
mittee for  its  fine  efforts  In  behalf  of 
secondary  school  students. 

Resolution  4607.  1964 
Resolution   expressing    board's    gratitude   to 
the  Stay-In -School  Committee  of  the  anti- 
crime  cmsade 

Whereaa  the  Board  of  School  Oommlssion- 
ers  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis  is  cognizant 
of  the  effortB  of  the  Stay-in-School  Commit- 
tee of  the  IndianapoliB  AnU-Crlme  Crueade 
("the  Committee")  to  encourage  Indian- 
apolis children  to  complete  their  secondary 
school  educations,  which  efforts  have  In- 
cluded counseling  and  the  provision  of 
money,  employment,  clothing,  books,  eup- 
pUes,  food,  and  transportation  to  many 
children  who.  for  lack  of  one  or  more  of 
those  items,  had  discontinued,  or  were  on 
the  point  of  discontinuing,  their  secondary 
school  educations;  and 

Whereas  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
1963-1964  school  year,  those  efforts  of  the 
Committee  resulted  In  the  return  of  131 
children  to  the  Indianapolis  public  schools, 
72  of  which  children  remained  In  school 
throughout  such  first  semester;  and 

Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  those 
efforts  of  the  Oommittee  and  the  persons  as- 
sociated with  It  are  highly  meritorious  and 
should  be  continued:  It  Is  therefcM-e 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  That  the 
Board  should,  and  It  hereby  does,  express 
both  its  gratitude  to  the  Stay-in-School 
Committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Anti-cnme 
Crusade  for  that  Committee's  efforts  to  en- 
courage Indianapolis  children  to  complete 
their  secondary  school  educations  and  Its 
earnest  hope  that  those  efforts  will  continue 
and  will  be  as  fruitful  as  they  have  been 
hitherto. 

ACTION     or    THE    BOAXD 

Commissioner  Coble  moved  that  Resolu- 
tion 4«)7.  expressing  the  Board's  gratitude 
to  the  Stay-in-School  Oommittee  of  the 
An tl -Crime  Crusade,  be  adopted  and  ap- 
proved. Commissioner  Mottem  seconded  the 
motion  and  being  placed  upon  Its  passage 
prevailed  unanimously. 

Maxch  10.  lOM. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1964 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28  In  "Vallejo,  Calif.,  one  of  my  most 
valued  constituents  will  be  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner.  This  distinguished 
community  leader  and  progressive  busi- 
nessman Is  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Chlpman. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr, 
Chipman  for  many  years  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  this  remarkable 
man. 

A  proven  leader  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, Mr.  Chipman  first  established 
his  moving  business  In  "Vallejo,  Calif.,  In 
1939.  known  as  the  Chipman  "Van  and 
Storage  Co.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
a  leader  as  ag(?nt  for  the  Aero  Mayflower 
Transit  Co.,  served  as  director,  regional 
vice  president.  California  president  of 
the  Moving  and  Storage  Warehouse- 
men's Association  and  many  other  offices 
in  the  industry.  Including  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Mayflower  Warehouse- 
men's Association,  the  Nation's  largest 
standardized  moving  and  storage  organi- 
zation. 

I  plan  to  personally  attend  the  testi- 
monial dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Chipman 
and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  California's 
leading  businessmen.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  a  past  issue  of  the  Mayflower 
Warehousemen's  Association  magazine 
which  was  printed  subsequent  to  his 
election  as  president  of  the  association. 

The  article  follows: 
AnT  Chipman  Is  Pisst  MWA  President-Elect 
The  name  of  Arthur  L.  Chlpwnan  will  go 
down  In  MWA  history.  Not  only  because  of 
Art's  many  assoclatloq  activities,  but  for  the 
fact  he  is  the  first  presldeat-elect  and  wUl 
assume  his  duties  next  year. 

This  was  announced  while  the  association 
convened  in  Las  Ve^as  last  month  where 
Chipman  was  first  nominated  by  the  nomi- 
nating committee,  then  officially  elected  to 
the  newly-created  post  by  the  membership. 
The  association  couldnt  have  selected  a 
more  appropriate  leader  for  this  "first," 
either.  Art  has  served  in  numerous  capacities 
since  Joining  MWA  12  years  ago,  the  most 
current  being  a  member  of  the  local  adver- 
tising and  promotion  oommittee.  The 
Motmt  Sterling.  Iowa,  native  has  been  a  dis- 
trict director  and  vice  president  with  the 
association,  as  well  as  formerly  handling  the 
chores  of  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Under  his  direction  a 
number  of  R.  ft  D.  Improvements  were 
adapted  and  copied  by  the  Industry. 

Acttially  Chifttnan  is  affiliated  with  three 
warehousing  concerns,  the  Chipman  Van  & 
Storage  Co..  Vallejo.  Calll..  of  which  he  is 
the  owner;  Chipman  Van  &  Storage  Co..  Napa, 
Calif.,  which  he  also  owns;  and  Goodwin 
Moving  &  Storage  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  where 
he  serves  as  president. 

The  VaUejo  organization's  warehotise  con- 
tains 88,000  square  feet  of  storage  space, 
while  the  company  can  handle  8,000  square 
feet  of  household  good*  at  Ni^ml,  and  75,000 
square  feet  in  Sp>okane.  CXher  Chipman  Van 
&  Storage  aervice  Includes  low  bed.  heavy 
hauling. 


Chlpman  reports  his  firm's  iM^Lmary  sources 
erf  business  in  the  Vallejo  area  Include  Benl- 
da  Arsenal,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Mare  Is- 
land Naval  Shipyard,  General  Mills.  Hercuies 
Powder,  and  American  Smelting,  while  the 
company's  Spokane  business  Is  mainly  with 
Kaiser  Aluminum.  Palrchlld  Air  Force  Base. 
Gelger  Air  Force  Ba^e.  and  a  few  Insurance 
companies . 

Along  with  his  numerous  efforts  helping  to 
bolster  MWA,  Chlpman  was  honored  a  year 
ago  this  month  by  the  Vallejo  Uons  Club  at 
a  "This  is  Your  Life.  Arthur  Lester  Chlpman" 
affair.  Many  of  Art's  friends,  as  well  as  local 
dignitarle.s.  were  present  to  recall  Interesting 
incidents  in  Chlpman 's  past.  Vallejo  Mayor 
G.  Wilfred  Hewitt  paid  special  tribute  to  Art'.' 
participation  in  civic  activities. 

Several  telegrams  were  received  during  the 
program,  one  from  L.  R.  Benson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Aero  Mayflower  Transit  Co.,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  festivities.  "Benny" 
recounted  numerous  events  leading  to  the 
slgrUng  of  Chipman  Van  &  Storage  Co  as 
a  Mayflower  agent  and  MWA  member 

During  the  narration  of  Art's  life.  !t  was 
told  how  Chlpman  became  associated  with 
the  Transit  Co.,  and  soon  afterward  became 
one  of  the  original  operators  of  Calmav  Van 
Lines. 

Among  those  speaking  out  to  laud  Art's 
community  service  were:  representatives  of 
the  city  council:  captain  of  the  Solano 
County  Sheriff's  Posse,  the  famous  horse- 
back riding  group  which  has  jjerformed  In 
Hawaii,  throughout  the  west  coast,  and  on 
several  occasions  in  the  annual  Tournament 
of  Roses  Parade  at  Pasadena;  competitors, 
and  numerous  other  friends. 

As  a  climax  to  the  1958  "ThU  Is  Tour 
Life"  event,  much  to  Art's  complete  surprise. 
his  attractive  wife.  Dorothy,  and  their  five 
children  appeared  from  an  adjoining  room 
and  all  were  given  a  standing  ovation.  Art 
was  presented  an  authentic  Ralph  Edwards 
leatherbound  book  Inscribed:  "This  Is  Your 
Life.  Arthur  Lester  Chipman." 

Arthur  Lester  Chipunan.  who  will  be  •  •  • 
years  old  April  21,  is  a  past  president.  Vallejo 
Moving  &  Storage  AssociaUon;  member  of 
the  Elks  Club,  the  Eagles,  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  he's  a  di- 
rector, Vallejo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Art  is 
also  past  president,  Tennessee  Street  District 
Association,  and  effective  July  1,  this  year, 
will  beccwme  president  of  the  Vallejo  Lions 
Club. 

Chlpman  Is  married  to  the  former  Dorothy 
NeU.  Besides  horseback  riding,  his  favorite 
hobbies  Include:  family  (first),  hunting, 
then  fishing  and  golf.  y 

Art  Chipman  is  extremely  proud  of  his 
association  with  the  MWA  and  Mayflower. 
That,  coupled  with  the  fact  he  U  such  an 
energetic  Individual,  It  Is  a  leadplpe  cinch 
he  will  make  a  mighty  fine  president  in 
ld60. 


Reinstatement  of  Certain  Veterans  Under 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12, 
1964,  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, BuCfalo,  N.Y.,  passed  a  resolution 
memortaliiing  the  Congress  to  pass  HJi. 
3503,  which  would  permit  the  granting  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  to  certain 
veterans.    Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks,  I  wish 
which  follows: 
RcsoLunoir    or 

Board    of 

buttalo.  n.y. 


o  include  the  resolution 


certliy 
Superrl  ion 


To  Whom  It 

I  hereby 
Board  of 
the  county  hkll 
the  13th  day  of 
was  adopted,  of 
true  copy: 

"Whereas  man; ' 
lowed  their 
to  lapse,  and 

"Whereas  In 
Inadvertence,  or 
themselves    with 
served    during 
years,  and 

"Whereas 
DOLSKi,  as  a 
mlttee  of  the 
Introduced  a 
and  allow 
glble  for  tbe 
to  be  reinstated 
for  relnBtateme4t 
year:  Now,  there] 

"Reaolved. 
as  favoring  8ucl> 
Congress  of  the 
laed  to  enact 
the  United  State  i 


PHX    State    or   New    Tobk, 
8x77^1  visoBa    or    Srix    Countt, 

Mat   13,  1904 
JTob 


Concern: 

that  at  a  session  at  the 

of  Srle  County,  held  Ln 

in  the  city  at.  Buffalo,  on 

1  ^y,  AJ}.  1994.  a  resolution 

which  the  following   Is  a 

American  war  veterans  al- 
natlonal  service  life  Insurance 


Diany  cases  this  was  due  to 

in  an  effort  to  disassociate 

the    service   ^ter    having 

the    long   and   difflcuit    war 


meQl>er 
He  use 


bill 
certain 


Thit 


Attest: 
Dejmty  Cteri ; 
of  Srle  Co  unty 


Copgressman      Thajwrus      J. 
of  the  Veterans  Com- 
of  Representatives,  has 
to  correct  this  situation 
veterans,  heretofore  ell- 
national  service  life  insurance 
tnd  allow  such  applications 
to  be   accepted  for  one 
ore,  be  it 
this  board  go  on  record 
a  proposal  and  that  the 
United  States  be  memorial- 
.  3S03  to  amend  title  38  of 
Code.- 
Dai^kl  a.  Bitcztnsxi, 
Rah  dolfh  A.  Mnrwo, 
Edwdc  L.  Kamtowski,  Jr., 
Amt^ont  T.  Buscaoja. 
Waltsk  a.  Hobb. 
0/  the  Board  o/  Supervisors 


HJl 


HON 


Mr.  BOB 
der  leaye  to 
Rbcoro.  I  Indtide 
from  the  San 
Navt    Surfkisb 


dec  slon 
Fi«mty 


teBtlm<  ny 


Washikoton 
IfcNamara's 
Naval  Repair 
sxirprlae. 
Indicates. 

The  more  was 
the  Navy  had 
drafts  at  Its 
budget, 
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"nothing  is  safe  and  everything  U  secret — at 
letist  as  far  as  Oongress  Is  concerned." 

"I  can  come  ultlnuitely  to  one  concliLslon." 
Shkppaxo  said.  "Any  base  Is  poesibly  here 
today  and  gone  next  week  despite  these 
glowing  terms  of  military  (budget)  require- 
ments." 

He  said  that  If  the  Defense  Department 
cannot  determine  a  year  ahead  of  time  what 
bases  it  will  need,  "someone  there  shoiild  be 
looking  for  a  new  Job,  and  I  do  not  care  who 
it  may  be." 

Shxpfaxd  at  ftrst  accused  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Defense  Dep>artnient  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  decision  to  shut  down  the 
repair  facility.  He  noted  Congress  appropri- 
ated $522,000  for  a  new  electronics  shop  at 
the  base  less  than  i  month  before  the  close 
order  was  announced. 

QtrXSTION  RAISED 

He  asked  Pressey  why  the  subcommittee 
should  consider  any  of  the  Navy's  current 
requests  for  shipyard  constructloh  projects. 

"We  had  no  knowledge  tiiat  the  San  Diego 
Naval  Repair  Facility  would  be  closed.  In 
fact,  initially,  we  luul  in  tills  year's  pro- 
gram a  second  increment  to  be  granted  there 
on  the  electronic  repair  building."  said 
Pressey. 


Howard  Baffett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   MESHASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  col- 
leagues of  former  Congressman  Howard 
Buffett  were  recently  grieved  to  learn 
of  his  death,  and  I  believe  they  would 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
inspiring  and  consoling  words  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Stimson  at  the  funeral  services 
May  1  at  Dundee  Presbyterian  Church 
In  Omaha.  The  Reverend  Stimson's 
eloquence  expresses  the  feeling  of  sor- 
row and  respect  of  many,  many  people 
throughout  this  Nation  at  the  passing  of 
a  distinguished  American: 
PmrzxAL  SxBViCE  or  Howard  Buvtett  bt  Dr. 

Edward  W.  SmcaoN,  Dundex  Presbttxrian 

Chxtscr,  Mat  1,  1964 

(Howard  Buffett,  August  13.  1903 — April  29, 
1984) 

John   14,  Romans  8,  John   8:25-32. 

"If  you  continue  in  my  word,  you  are  truly 
my  disciples,  and  you  will  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  will  make  you  free."  Jotui 
8:31. 

Let  these  words  of  Jesvis,  which  were 
Howard  Buffett's  favorite  Scripture,  speak 
for  liim  today,  for  they  were  the  inspiration 
of  his  life,  and  the  essence  of  his  message. 

Freedom.  A  free  nation.  The  free  so- 
ciety. Free  enterprise.  The  free  man  un- 
der God.  This  was  his  passion.  As  his  good 
friend  and  the  cograndfather  of  some  of  his 
grandchildren.  Dr.  William  H.  Thompson 
epitomized  his  character  for  me.  "Howard 
was  essentially  a  free  man.  He  had  paid  the 
price  of  his  convictions." 

His  moral  and  intellectual  roots  were  in 
the  heritage  which  has  made  America  great — 
Puritan  and  Huguenot.  His  mother  was  a 
French  Huguenot  Duval,  who,  while  doing 
all  the  work  of  rearing  five  children,  took 
time  to  write  her  convictions  on  what  was 
right  to  the  public  pulse.  So  he  was  nxir- 
tured  in  the  public  interest.    He  was  brought 


up  to  be  a  Christian,  and  never  departed 
from  It 

As  an  avid  and  omnivorous  reader  he 
fed  his  eager  mind  from  many  sources. 
Emerson  often  delighted  him.  as  his  words 
encouraged  his  independence  and  self-re- 
liance— as  In  the  essay  from  which  he  often 
quoted : 

"There  Is  a  time  in  every  man's  education 
when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy 
Is  Ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide;  that 
he  must  take  himself,  for  Ijetter,  for  worse, 
as  hla  portion;  that  though  the  wide  uni- 
verse Is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  noiu-lahing 
oorn  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toll 
bestowed  on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is 
given  him  to  till.  ITie  power  which  resides 
In  him  Is  new  In  nat\ire,  and  none  but  he 
knows  what  that  is  which  he  can  do,  nor 
does  he  know  untU  he  has  tried." 

Or  again — 

"It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
world's  opinion.  It  is  easy  in  solitude  to 
live  after  your  own.  But  the  great  man  Is 
he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with 
perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  soli- 
tude." 

Howard  Buffett  truly  achieved  that  kind  of 
greatness. 

In  the  same  essay  Emerson  also  said,  "To 
be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood,"  and  some- 
times Howard  Bxiffett  earned  that  honor. 
He  would  rather  feel  he  was  right,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  than 
be  successful. 

He  would  say.  "We  are  not  responsible  to 
succeed  in  wtiat  we  do  if  we  give  it  o\ir  best. 
It  U  not  required  tliat  you  carry  the  whole 
burden;  neither  is  it  permissible  that  you 
fail  to  bear  your  share." 

So  he  accepted  civic  responsibility.  So 
long  as  he  saw  it  was  his  duty  to  do  It  and 
not  out  of  personal  ambition. 

One  day  as  a  young  man  he  was  talking 
with  Joiui  L.  Lewis  in  a  lounge  car  on  a 
train,  expressing  some  of  his  strong  con- 
victions. John  L.  Lewis  replied.  "Tou  are 
young  and  able,  what  are  you  doimr  about 
it?" 

Thereupon  he  set  about  trying  to  get  some- 
one else  to  rxm  for  Congress  who  would  rep- 
resent his  convictions,  feeling  that  if  he 
could  not  get  someone  else  to  run,  he  would 
have  to  do  it  himself.  He,  therefore,  wsUted 
untU  the  last  day  to  flie.  and  he  did  it  from 
a  sense  of  duty. 

He  would  quote  Burke,  "All  that  is  needed 
for  the  trlvunph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do 
nothing." 

He  would  say,  "You  are  a  good  citizen. 
Wliat  are  you  doing  about  it?  What  matters 
most  is  not  what  men  say,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  say  it,  it  is  what  they  mean  to 
do  and  the  Intensity  with  which  they  mean 
It." 

Where  did  all  of  this  devotion  to  duty  and 
freedom  come  from.  It  came  from  his  Clirls- 
tlan  faith,  from  his  prayer  and  Bible  study, 
from  his  direct  dependence  upon  Ood. 

When  he  first  felt  the,  call  to  public  serv- 
ice he  told  his  devoted,  life  partner,  when 
the  children  were  young: 

"I  must  seek  reinforcement  of  my  spiritual 
resources." 

He  had  served  on  the  school  board.  Now 
he  started  to  teach  a  Sunday  evening  Bible 
class,  the  original  congenial  couples  class 
here  at  Dundee  Ch\u-ch  in  1939.  Teahcing 
made  him  delve  deeper  Into  Biblical  -truth, 
for  he  always  based  his  teaching  on  the 
Biblical  truth,  and  applied  it  to  modem  life. 

He  was  elected  an  elder  in  1940,  and  re- 
mained one  until  1961,  while  away  for  fovu- 
terms  in  Congress. 

Bo  the  source  of  his  devotion  to  freedom 
and  his  own  independence  #as  his  personal 
faith  and  devotion  to  God's  will.  It  was  his 
leadership  of  the  Sunday  school  class  that 
encouraged  him  to  run  for  Oongress,  to  seek 
to  apply  to  our  Nation's  lUe  tlie  truth  of  ap- 
plied Christianity.    He  attributed  his  success 
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In  the  first  primary  to  the  support  of  his 
class.  But  it  was  the  deeper  effect  of  his 
faith  ttiat  was  most  Influential.  His  favorite 
text  said,  "If  you  abide  in  my  word,  you  are 
truly  my  disciples,  and  you  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
It  Is  not  Just  knowing  the  truth.  It  is  gain- 
ing a  clear  conscience  by  obeying  Christ,  con- 
tinuing in  His  word,  that  opens  thfe  door  to 
the  understanding  of  the  truth  that  makes 
us  free.    This  Howard  Buffett  did. 

When  he  got  to  Oongress  and  Washington 
it  was  wartime.  He  already  had  his  convic- 
tions and  his  principles,  and  no  one  could 
swerve  him.  They  tried  to  buy  him  only 
once — and  after  that  left  him  alone.  His 
spirit  sustained  by  regiilar  weekly  wcH-shlp 
and  private  prayer,  he  maintained  the  integ- 
rity of  ills  principles:  wouldn't  cut  corners, 
or  condone  it  in  others.  With  great  faith  in 
the  average  man  in  our  democracy,  he  trusted 
the  people  would  understand,  and  he  made 
ills  contribution  as  he  saw  his  Clirlstlan  duty 
even  when  it  meant  conflict  with  his  own 
party. 

So  he  was  a  freeman  in  a  world  that  was 
bartering  much  of  its  freedom  for  an  illiisory 
security.  And  his  freedom  rooted  In  its  purl-, 
tan  source  In  Ood  and  a  strong  God -Inspired 
oonscleofce  in  divine  ol>edlence.  The  hymn 
says  it: 

"Make  me  a  captive.  Lord, 
And  then  I  shall  l>e  free; 
Force  me  to  render  up  my  sword. 

And  I  shall  conqueror  be. 
I  sink  in  life's  alarms  ^ 

When  by  myself  I  stand; 
Imprison   me   wltiiln   Thine   arms. 

And  strong  shall  be  my  hand. 
My  power  Is  faint  and  low 

Till  I  have  learned  to  serve; 
It  wants  the  needed  fire  to  glow. 
It  wants  the  breeze  to  nerve: 
It  only  stands  iuil>ent 

Amid  the  clashing  strife. 
When  on  Thy  Ixieom  It  has  leant, 
And  fotind   in  Thee  its  life." 

So  Howard  Buffett  gained  the  strength 
of  his  freedom  and  served  to  the  best  of  his 
rich  abUlty. 

Meanwtille,  he  practiced  his  principles,  not 
only  in  public  life,  but  privately  in  his 
home.  He  believed  in  freedcMn  and  reared 
his  children  to  think  for  themselves  and 
be  free.  The  truest  kind  of  a  family  man, 
as  a  father  he  always  expected  his  children 
to  do  their  best,  and  used  persxiasion  and 
example,  rather  than  any  dictatorial  coer- 
cion. 

Yet  the  greatest  test  of  his  spirit  was 
still  to  come — in  prolonged  and  painful  Ill- 
ness— 4  years  of  arthritis  and  cancer,  with 
two  serious  operations  and  prolonged  and 
difflcuit  treatment.  Yet  through  it  all  he 
never  complained. 

He  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  go  into 
business  with  his  son.  and  had  great  hopes 
of  using  the  c^ce — yet  never  complained 
when  that  hope  was  denied  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  cUents  from  the  chair 
that  eased  his  pain  In  his  home. 

How  often  I  have  visited  with  Mm  these 
past  4  years,  and  always  it  was  a  double 
feast  for  this  pastor — a  feast  of  the  mind 
as  we  discussed  current  events  and  a  feast 
of  the  spirit  as  he  showed  the  continued 
victory  of  his  spirit  over  the  weakening 
flesh. 

His  faith  gave  liim  freedom  from  disap- 
pointment and  depression  of  spirit  and  free- 
dom from  fear  of  death. 

He  carried  in  his  pocketbook  this  note  In 
his  own  handwriting: 

"I  am  Ood's  child.  I  am  In  His  hands. 
As  for  my  body,  it  was  never  meant  to  be 
permanent.  As  for  my  life,  It  Is  immortal. 
Why,  then,  ahould  I  be  afraid  of  anything?" 

Ilierefcre.  when  the  terminal  time  came, 
he  oould  BpeiX  frankly  and  without  any  In- 
hlbltloa  of  the  coming  Journey.    He   wel- 


comed my  suggestion  of  a  message  to  some- 
one on  the  other  side.  I  could  pray  with 
him  and  tlie  family  frankly  without  having 
to  guard  any  words.  He  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  go  with  hope  and  Joyous  anticipa- 
tion. 

In  closing  I  would  quote  some  more  of  Ills 
favorite  words,  which  fit  Mm  so  well,  from 
the  epilog  of  Robert  Browning's  "Aso- 
lando": 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back 
But    marched    breast- forward, 
Never  doubted   clouds  would  break, 
Never  dresuned,  though  right  were  worsted 
Wrong  would  triumph. 
Hold  We  fall  to  rise, 
Are  baffled  to  fight  better 
Sleep  to  wake. 

"No,    at    noonday    In    the    bustle    of    man's 

worktlme 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer. 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either 

should  be, 
'Strive  and  tlirlve,"  cry  'Speed — fight  on. 
Fare  ever  there  as  here.'  " 


The  Virgin  Islands :  A  Farther  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WASHING-rOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Bir.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  had  a 
continuing  Interest  in  circumstances 
surrounding  Virgin  Islands  literature  to 
be  distributed  at  the  World's  Pair  In  New 
York.  You  will  recall  that  on  April  20 
of  this  year,  and  again  on  May  11,  I 
made  this  the  subject  of  extended  re- 
marks, which  were  entered  in  the  Record. 

A  later  development  In  this  situation 
has  now  come  to  my  attention  through 
letters  shared  with  me  by  Mr.  Ariel  Mel- 
chior,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  magazine  published  at  St. 
Thomas. 

The  first  letter  is  one  received  by  Mr. 
Melchlor  and  signed  by  Henry  L.  Kimel- 
man,  Commissioner  of  Commerce  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Melchlor's  reply  Is 
contained  in  the  second  letter. 

I  believe  the  Congress  will  find  both 
of  these  letters  to  be  of  Interest  in  a 
situation  that  I  feel  continues  to  warrant 
close  attention.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  these  letters  In  the  Record: 
Lettkb  to  Mx.  Melchior 

Dkab  Mr.  Mxlchior:  In  view  of  the  recent 
criticism  in  connection  vrtth  .this  Depart- 
ment's granting  a  contract  for  distribution 
of  Uterature  in  the  World's  Fair  without  ad- 
vertising and  bids,  we,  after  discussing  this 
matter  with  ofllclals  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  decided  that  effective  immedi- 
ately, all  purchases  of  literature  by  this  De- 
parttnent  will  be  done  after  notlflcatlon  by 
advertising  and  the  eolicltatlcm  of  bids.  In 
the  near  future,  we  shall  draw  up  specifica- 
tions for  the  type  of  publication  similar  to 
yours  which  will  promote  the  Virgin  Islands 
tourism  program  and  which  we  can  distribute 
free  in  our  varioiu  ofllces  In  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix.  New  York,  and  San  Juan. 

We  certainly  hope  that  your  publication 


will  enter  its  competitive  bid.     We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  In  the  future. 
Henry  L.  Kimelman, 

Commissioner. 


LXTTER    TO    Mr.    KUIELMAN 

Dear  Mr.  Ktmxi.man  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  8  In  wMch  you  advise  that,  in 
view  of  criticism  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  granting  a  contract  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  at  the  World's  Fair 
without  advertising  and  bid,  you  plan  to 
cliange  that  policy  and  seek  competitive  bids 
for  all  purciiases  of  literature  and  fw  the 
distribution  thereof. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  letter  which 
need  clarification.  IDoes  your  Intention  to 
p\irciiase  literature  after  advertising  and  bids, 
refer  to  Virgin  Islands  literature  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  New  York  World's  Pair? 

Has  tlie  Issue  raised  by  your  dei>artment'8 
drawing  an  exclusive  contract  with  the 
Lodge  publications  t>een  completely  settled? 

We  do  not  understand  the  reference  in 
your  letter  to  "specifications  for  the  type 
of  publication  similar  to  yours,"  by  which 
you  evidently  refer  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
Magazine.  Does  this  mean  that  the  spec- 
ifications you  suggest,  and  which  you  state 
you  intend  to  draw  up,  are  to  conform  to 
the  type,  format,  and  quality  of  tills  par- 
ticular magazine? 

Does  this  statement  appear  In  the  letter 
wlilch  you  evidently  sent  to  other  potential 
bidders?  In  view  of  the  many  differences 
between  our  publication  and  several  others 
In  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  not  clear  what 
you  mean  when  you  write,  "publication 
similar  to  yours." 

Is  the  bidding  for  production  and  publica- 
tion of  promotional  literature  to  Include  also 
the  distribution  of  tills  literature?  You 
appear  to  use  these  terms  Interchangeably. 

Further,  in  view  of  the  recent  appointment 
of  your  successor,  who,  we  iinderstand,  wlU 
assvune  responsibilities  of  the  office  this 
month,  we  question  the  advisability  of  for- 
mulating a  policy  to  which  a  new  commis- 
sioner might  not  be  In  complete  agreement. 

Please  understand  tiiat  we  are  looiang 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
the  E>epartment  of  Commerce,  and  we  regard 
the  new  policy  of  competitive  bidding  to  t>e 
an  excellent  solution  to  tiie  important  mat- 
ter of  promotional  literature. 

However,  we  must  say  that  we  shall  not 
be  interested  in  any  such  program  If  it  is 
to  be  marked  by  the  subterfuge  and  favor- 
itism wiiich  has  characterized  it  In  the  past. 
Ariel  Melchior, 
Editor-Publisher. 


The  Nif  ht  Thief  Gves  Warning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  OEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Aiaop  from  Saigon  aiH>ears  In  today's — 
20th  of  May— Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Alsop's  article  comes  Just  after  a  letter 
from  Madame  Nhu.  written  some  time 
ago,  reached  my  desk. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Alsop  has  re- 
cently discovered  has  been  known  to 
Madame  Nhu  for  some  time.  In  fact,  she 
predicted  that  if  the  coup  against  her 
brother-in-law  were  to  succeed,  as  it 
would  if  the  United  States  promoted  It, 
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communism  w^uld  soon  take  over  the 
country. 

It  ia  now  ab^dantly 
dire  prediction 
the    pouring 
treasure. 

Once   again 
-Mea  'culpas' ' 
Thx 
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they  have  no  large,  easily  moblllzable  re- 
serves. Thus  South  Vietnam  resembles  a 
bowl  of  water,  or  rather  a  bowl  of  poison, 
which  has  Just  reached  the  brlmmlng-over 
point.  Put  more  into  the  bowl  and  there 
will  be  the  devil  of  a  mess. 

Finally,  the  third  reason  for  Intense  alarm 
Is  General  Glap'a  obvious  preparation  to  put 
a  lot  more  into  the  bowl.  This  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  battalions  of  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  regulars  which  are  now 
deployed  Just  across  the  Vietnamese  bc«-der. 
In  Laos. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  grim  probability. 
The  probability  Is  that  the  U.S.  military  lead- 
ership out  here  is  wrong  in  Its  belief  that 
our  continuing  superiority  In  firepower  and 
mobility  will  overcome  any  crisis  the  enemy 
can  create. 

Firepower  and  mobility  cannot  be  exploit- 
ed to  win  a  battle  begun  by  surprise  at  dusk, 
and  over  and  finished  before  sunrise.  Tet 
a  night's  battle,  ending  In  capture  or  destruc- 
tion by  the  Communists  of  no  more  than  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  Vletn.imese  regu- 
lars, might  well  cause  the  kind  of  paroxysm 
of  alarm  and  defeatism  thnt  would  bring  this 
war  to  an  end. 

This  Is  the  crucial  point.  The  position  In 
Vietnam  today — Is  above  all— fragile.  To 
shatter  this  fragile  position  for  good  and  all. 
the  enemy  need  not  plan  anything  as  ambi- 
tious as  the  fight  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu — a  small 
battle  but  one  that  went  on  for  a  long  time. 

In  one  night,  almost  before  we  know  It. 
we  may  be  overtaken  by  the  disaster  that  is 
creeping  up  on  us. 


Rockefeller  Aid  Pats  Steam  in   Oreson 
Campai^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OP    KAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1964 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr. 
Robert  Price,  one  of  the  outstanding 
campaign  managers  in  the  Republican 
Party,  by  Inserting  an  article  by  one  of 
Washington's  leading  correspondents. 
The  youtMul  Mr.  Price  has  proved  what 
hard  work  ccmiblned  with  imagination 
and  skill  can  do  and  I  think  he  should  be 
an  example  to  the  seasoned  veteran  as 
well  as  the  newcomer  in  politics.  My 
congratulati(»is  to  Miss  McGrory  for  this 
fine  and  accurate  piece  of  political  re- 
porting. 

Aechpfsct  or  Victory — How  Obegon  Was 

Wok 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Po«Ti.AKD,  Oam.,  May  19. — The  principal 
aiohltect  ot  the  stunning  Rockefeller  upset 
victory  in  Oregon  Is  81-year-old  Robert  Price, 
a  New  Tork  lawyer  and  political  buff  who 
doesn't  believe  in  polls. 

Mr.  Price  toe*  over  the  organization  of  the 
Oregon  campaign  as  a  personal  favor  to 
George  L.  Rlnman,  Governor  Rockefeller's 
cblef  political  agent.  A  graduate  of  New 
Tork  Unlverstty  and  Columbia  Law  School, 
he  has  managed  aU  at  New  Tork  Represen- 
tative LnfBBAT's  campaigns  for  Congress. 

Toung  ICr.  Price,  a  cheerful,  bespectacled 
Manhattan  intellectual,  came  into  the  State 
as  a  result  erf  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Hln- 
maa  at  a  moment  wtaMi  the  Rockefeller  for- 
tunes were  at  their  lowest  ebb.    The  Gover- 


nor, bewildered  by  his  poor  third-place  show- 
ing in  New  Hampshire,  was  dubloxis  about 
embarking  on  another  handshaking  tour,  and 
the  local  Rockefeller  managers  were  demor- 
aUzed  by  a  poll  published  April  5  which 
showed  the  Governor  foiirth  both  nationally 
and  locally. 

In  company  with  William  E.  Walsh,  the 
Rockefeller  State  chairman;  F.  F.  Montgom- 
ery, and  William  Moehofsky,  Mr.  Price  took 
off  in  a  small  plane  for  a  3 -day  tour  of  Ore- 
gon's 36  coimtles.  When  it  was  over  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  entirely  critical  report, 
with  which  the  three  local  men  concurred. 
On  Friday,  April  10,  he  sat  down  with  14 
members  of  the  Governor's  political  staff  at 
the  headquarters  at  sai  Fifth  Avenue  and 
told  them  the  bad  news. 

After  3  hours  of  such  depreeslng  Items  as 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  Rockefeller 
headquarters  in  the  whole  State,  Mr.  Hin- 
man  asked  Mr.  Price  to  go  back  to  Oregon 
and  take  over. 

Mr.  Price  Is  a  man  who  believes  that  a  cam- 
paign manager  should  have  full  authority 
and  full  responslbUity.  He  took  the  Job  on 
the  condition  that  he  have  a  free  hand.  It 
was  granted. 

He  returned  to  Oregon  on  April  11  and 
began  5  weeks  of  traveling  and  organizing. 
He  started  a  notebook.  He  called  on  every 
Republican  he  oould  find,  from  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield  to  the  editors  of  local  papers. 

Early,  as  he  slogged  through  hamlets  too 
small  to  get  into  the  atlas,  he  made  a  key 
decision:  Oregonlana  like  to  see  their  can- 
didates. They  particularly  like  to  see  East- 
em  candidates.  They  are  sophisticated  vot- 
ers. 

What  gave  him  the  clue  was  that  in  some 
settlements  he  was  gladly  greeted  with  the 
words,  "We  haven't  seen  an  eastern  Republi- 
can here  since  Tom  Dewey  was  through  in 
1948." 

In  his  first  move  on  April  16,  he  sent  out 
to  380.000  Oregon  Republlcai»  a  letter  signed 
by  WUllam  Walsh,  asking  for  Rockefeller  sup- 
port and  enclosing  a  card  to  be  mailed  back. 
Those  who  returned  the  card  got  a  handsome 
personal  letter  on  engraved  stationery  over 
Governor  Rockefeller's  signature  f.hnnUng 
them  for  their  interest. 

GSASSBOOTB  CAJCPAIGN 

Culling  the  lists  of  ttie  card  returners.  Mr. 
Price  began  the  hunt  for  30  county  chairmen. 
Advertisements  began  appearing  in  papers  all 
over  Oregon  announcing  the  chairmen.  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Telephone  installed  200  tele- 
phones. Mr.  Price  told  his  chairmen  to  set 
up  their  headq\iarters  In  2  days,  promised  to 
come  and  address  the  volunteers  as  soon  as 
there  were  five  on  hand.  He  traveled  20.000 
miles  In  pursuit  and  encoviragement  of  them. 

Volunteers  were  set  to  work  on  a  telephone 
canvass.  An  instruction  sheet  headed  "Rec- 
ommended Telephone  Talk"  UAd  them  to 
stress  the  Governor's  experience,  his  vlc- 
tca^es  in  New  York,  and  especially  the  note 
that  "he  cares  enough  to  come  to  Oregon." 
He  called  his  county  chairmen  every  other 
day.  On  May  5,  he  had  a  dinner  in  Eugene 
for  the  county  chairmen  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernor appeared.  He  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernor speak  always  of  the  local  application 
of  Federal  issues. 

On  April  20,  he  cut  out  76  percent  of  ths 
weekly  $10,000  Rockefeller  televUion  budget. 
On  April  27.  he  eliminated  the  whole  televi- 
sion coverage.  Governor  Rockefeller  was 
being  overexposed  on  the  screen. 

DIVOECK  I88T7X  BBIB 

The  Governor  spent  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  the  State.  The  posters  announced, 
"he  cares  enough  to  ooras"  to  the  Gateway 
Supermarket  or  the  Aoe  Shoe  Co.  or  wherever 
it  was. 

"He  was  doing  the  one  thing  xxme  of  the 
other  candidates  was  doing, "  Mr.  Prtoe  said. 
"Ixxlge    couldn't    come,    Gou>wAna    dldnt 
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choose  to,  and  this  is  one  thing  the  Governor 
does  supremely  well." 

Ttuvughout,  Mr.  Price  got  complete  co- 
operation from  New  Tork,  which  was  seeing 
Its  first  real  Rockefeller  campaign  manager 
In  action.  He  brought  In  Senator  Javttb  and 
Representative  Lindsay  for  weekend  visits. 
He  asked  for  and  got  personal  appearances 
In  the  past  week  from  the  Governor's  daugh- 
ter Ann  and  son  Rodman. 

The  only  problem  he  could  not  manage 
or  fathom  was  the  Insistent  question  of  the 
Governor's  personal  life.  For  every  one  ques. 
tlon  about  the  Rockefeller  stand  on  social 
security  or  the  United  Nations,  he  got  60  on 
the  Governor's  divorce  and  remarriage.  Mr. 
Price  suggested  that  the  county  chairman 
tell  questioners  that  the  Governor  had  shown 
coiu-age  and  integrity  In  his  private  life,  that 
difficulties  ocQir  in  many  marriages  (Oregon 
has  one  of  tlie  highest  divorce  rates  in  the 
country)  and  that  Governor  Rockefeller 
should  be  Judged  on  his  record  as  Governor. 

HOPED  rOH    BEST 

In  vain  he  pleaded  with  the  New  York 
staff  to  persuade  the  Governor  to  confront 
the  Issue  head  on. 

It  was  the  one  thing  New  York  could  oot 
provide. 

By  the  day  before  election,  Mr.  Price,  like 
Governor  Rockefeller,  was  hoping  at  l>est  for 
second  place. 

He  said.  Just  before  the  amazing  vote  began 
to  roll  in,  "We  did  the  best  we  coiUd.  We 
tried  to  educate  the  voters,  find  the  friends 
of  Rockefeller  and  bring  them  to  the  polls 
on  primary  day." 

Not  since  the  heyday  of  the  Kennedy  or- 
ganization has  there  been  a  campaign  with 
more  attention  to  detail  and  attention  to  the 
voters.  Mr.  Price  has  not  read  Lawrence 
O'Brien's  campaign  handbook,  but  he  oper- 
ates in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Price  now  intends  to  go  back  to  his 
law  pracUce  in  New  York.  But  after  what 
he  did  with  his  lists  and  his  notebooks  and 
his  handholdlng  in  Oregon,  It  is  doubtful 
the  Rockefeller  people  will  let  him  stay  there 
for  long. 


Whose  Prayer  WUl  Be  Used? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   AKIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
Is  quite  evident  that  nearly  everyone 
these  days  wants  to  be  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  God.  I  have  taken  note  of  a 
recent  flurry  of  pro-God  statements  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  have 
read  accounts  of  many  more  In  the  dally 
and  periodical  press.  If  nominalism 
would  get  this  Nation  to  heaven.  I  think 
we  could  all  take  heart  at  this  outburst 
of  religious  fervor. 

Unfortunately,  certain  proponents  of 
a  change  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  have  taken 
the  position  that  they  are  on  God's  side, 
and  those  who  do  not  immediately  ac- 
cept the  merits  of  their  proposal  are 
anti-God.  In  this  connection  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
excellent  editorial  published  May  2  1964 
in  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Tucson! 
Anz.     The  editorial  follows: 

Whose   Prates   Wn.L  Be   Used? 
The  appearances  of  Bishop  Pulton  J  Sheen 
and  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  be- 


fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Thurs- 
day testifying  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  allow  prescribed  prayer  in 
schools  showed  abundanUy  why  such  is  un- 
feasible \inder  the  Amnlcan  way  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bishop  is  In  favor  of  a  simple,  "In 
God  we  trust." 

The  Govemw  apparently  wants  something 
different. 

ThU  is  an  ancient  issue  with  an  oldtime 
answer.  Here  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  of  it  in  its  famous  opinion : 

".  .  .  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment to  compose  official  prayers  for  any 
group  of  the  American  people  to  recite  as 
part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on  by  the 
Government. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  very 
practice  of  establishing  governmentally  com- 
posed prayers  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
caused  many  of  our  early  colonists  to  leave 
England  and  seek  religious  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica." 

Catholics  might  recall  that  Henry  VIII's  in- 
sistence on  such  a  course  was  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  Sir  Thomas  More  was  be- 
headed, because  he  would  not  conform. 

Protestants  might  recall  that  insistence  on 
rigid  public  prayer  was  a  cause  of  the  Pilgrim 
movement  to  America.  Who  can  deny  that 
God  was  on  the  side  of  the  PUgrims? 
As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out: 
"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was 
created  under  governmental  direction  and 
which  was  approved  by  acts  of  Parliament  in 
1548  and  1549.  set  out  in  minute  detail  the 
accepted  form  and  content  ot  prayer  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the 
establUhed,  tax-supported  Church  of  Ene- 
land." 

This  was  two  decades  after  Henry's  pas- 
sion fOT  Anne  Boleyn  and  his  wish  to  divorce 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  his  brother's  widow, 
caused  a  cleavage  in  English  Christianity! 
But  it  was  bom  out  of  that  event. 
The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  say : 
"Its  (the  clause  sep>arating  church  and 
state)  first  and  most  immediate  purpose 
rested  on  the  belief  that  a  union  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  tends  to  destroy  govern- 
ment and  degrade  religion." 

There  is  a  difference  between  teaching 
religion  In  public  schools,  and  teaching  about 
religion;  and.  also,  the  use  of  public  faculties 
for  religious  purposes  on  a  basis  where  at- 
tendance is  voluntary. 

The  Arizona  State  stadium  at  Temple  has 
been  the  site  of  a  BUly  Graham  crusade. 
The  University  of  Arizona  stadium  has  been 
used  by  the  Tucson  diocese  of  the  Catholic 
church  for  special  services.  The  imiverslty 
has  religious  centers  located  adjacent  to  the 
campus,  and  a  religious  life  week  is  ob- 
served, but  on  a  volimtary  basis. 

A  tragedy  of  thinking  in  the  extreme  right- 
wing  attack  on  the  Court's  prayer  decision 
lies  in  the  effort  of  the  extremists  to  identify 
themselves  with  God.  and  thus  to  imply 
that  those  who  disagree  are  atheists. 

Americans  might  remember  that  Abraham 
Uncoln  pointed  to  the  faUacy  of  any  human 
being  thinking  that  God  necessarily  was  on 
his  side.  Lincoln  said  in  his  second  inaugu- 
ral, of  the  South  and  the  North: 

"Both  •  •  •  pray  to  the  same  God;  and 
each  invokes  HU  aid  against  the  other  It 
may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  try  to 
ask  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread 
from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let 
us  Judge  not,  that  we  be  not  Judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered;  that 
of  neither  has  been  answered  fully." 

What  eloquent  testimony,  then  and  now 
to  the  very  thing  Bishop  Sheen  and  Governor 
Wallace  perhaps  unwittingly  proved  in 
Washington.  The  very  divergence  of  thought 
between  the  bishop  and  the  Governor  as  to 
what  prayer  should  be  used  shows  the  value 
of  the  Court  decision  and  the  danger  of 
changing  the  Constitution  to  accommodate 
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the  extremists.  Congress  has  better  things 
to  do  than  to  send  such  an  amendment  to 
the  States  and  the  people. 


Dropouts  Peril  Dropoat  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  is  considering  H.R.  10440.  the 
Landrum-Powell  Poverty  Package  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  would 
create  a  so-called  job  corps  for  youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  This 
corps  would  be  administered  by  a  poverty 
czar  to  be  named  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  not  new 
It  is  fraught  with  uncertainties.  Its  po- 
tentialities for  accomplishment  has  by 
no  means  been  established.  There  is 
much  more  to  be  learned  before  we  em- 
bark on  programs  of  this  type.  Prema- 
ture action  in  this  area  can  be  disas- 
trous—not only  to  the  young  people  in- 
volved, but  to  the  taxpayers  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  careful 
thought  in  this  area  is  pointed  up  by  the 
tragic  experience  encountered  l^  the 
State  of  California  with  a  similar  pro- 
gram—wherein more  than  50  percent  of 
the  enroUees  dropped  out  of  the  program 
in  less  than  6  months.  This  $300,000 
State  program  for  the  benefit  of  dropouts 
has  itself  become  a  victim  of  the  dropout 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorry  results  achieved 
under  the  California  program  are  re- 
counted in  an  article  written  by  Charles 
Hillinger  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
was  carried  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  article  will  cause 
those  who  are  heUbent  to  enact  this  job 
corps  proposal  to  lay  aside  their  political 
motivation  and  look  before  they  leap.  A 
program  of  this  nature,  unless  it  is  care- 
fully delimited  and  safeguarded,  may 
well  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Dropouts  Perh.  E>hopoxjt  Peogram 
(By  Charles  HUlinger) 

Beaumont,  Cald-.— A  $300,000  State  pro- 
gram to  teach  work  skills  to  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  has  itself  be- 
come a  victim  of  the  dropout  problem. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  program 
at  the  Oak  Glen  Forestry  Youth  Camp  10 
miles  north  of  here,  101  of  the  194  youths 
enrolled  have  dropped  out.  Of  the  remain - 
hig  93.  a  group  of  ll  completed  the  full 
6-month  course  last  week. 

The  camp's  dropouts  could  have  national 
significance. 

The  project,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation,  is  a  prototype  of  President  John- 
son's $200  million  Job  Corps,  a  revamped 
version  of  the  depression -spawned  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps. 

The  administration  program  is  mtended  to 
provide  Job  training  for  many  of  America's 
750.000  young  men  who  lack  skills  to  get 
Jobs. 
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Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware, 
the  VFW  has  become  an  extremely  alert 
and  vigorous  vokesman  for  our  military 
personnel,  active,  retired,  and  their  de- 
pendents. When  the  VFW  speaks  In  de- 
fense of  our  servicemen,  it  is  with  a  voice 
of  1,300,000  oversea  combat  veterans. 
Such  a  voice  should  be  heeded. 

I  believe  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  na- 
tional commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  in  defense  of  the 
servicemen's  commissary  system  is 
straight  to  the  point.  Commander  Lom- 
bardo very  rightly  points  out  that  "a 
reduction  In  the  commissary  system  is  a 
reduction  in  the  pay  of  our  servicemen." 
Also,  Commander  Lombardo  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  commissaries  to 
the  servicemen  in  terms  of  actual  dollar 
savings. 

Once  again,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
VFW  for  taking  such  a  strong  and  per- 
suasive position  on  the  side  of  our  fight- 
ing men  and  their  families. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  recent  statement  by 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  VFW  com- 
man(]er  in  chief,  in  defense  of  military 
commissarlea.  The  text  of  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo's  remarks  follows: 

VFW  DZTENDS  MlLriART   COMMISSARIES 

Washingtox,  D.C,  April  30. — "It's  high 
time  that  the  profeesiooal  budgeteers  and 
selfish  commercial  interests  stop  sniping  at 
the  fighting  ixum's  commissaries."  so  stated 
Mr.  Joeeph  J.  Lombardo.  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
cotnmander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  in  an  inter- 
view today  defending  the  military  commis- 
saries. 

Explaining  the  VFW  Interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. Commander  Lombardo  said,  "the  VFW 
is  deeply  concerned  over  the  continual  loes 
of  the  so-called  fringe  benefits  which  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  military  life.  The 
commissary  system  is  an  established  feature 
of  military  compensation.  The  savings  to 
the  military  man  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count repeatedly  in  military  pay  studies. 
Consequently,"  Commander  Lombardo  con- 
tinued, "any  reduction  in  the  commissary 
system  is  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  our 
fighting  men." 

Continuing,  the  VFW  commander  said,  "at 
a  time  when  our  defense  leadership,  both 
civilian  and  military,  are  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  keeping  officers  and  noncoms  In 
the  service,  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  our  national  security  for  a  high 
Government  official,  such  as  the  Comptroller 
General,  to  trigger  another  raid  on  the  serv- 
iceman's pocketbook." 

"It  must,"  Commander  Lombardo  said,  "be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  commissaries  save  an 
average  service  family  of  four,  according  to 
recent  studies,  over  $32  a  month." 

"Thirty-two  dollars  a  month."  Comman- 
der Lombardo  emphasized,  "may  not  be  im- 
portant to  some  highly  paid  civil  service  em- 
ployees, but  it  is  extremely  Important  to  the 
Junior  officer  and  enlisted  man.  who  has  to 
make  not  only  every  dollar,  but  also  every 
penny,  count  in  providing  for  his  family. 
Lobs  of  con^mlssary  savings  will  faU  heavi- 
est on  the  young  officer  and  the  NCO.  whose 
pay  is  lower,  but  who  also  have  families  to 
house,  feed,  clothe,  and  educate." 

"One  of  the  beat  ways,"  Commander  Lom- 
bardo said,  "to  encourage  military  personnel 
to  stay  in  the  service  of  their  coimtry  is  to 
assxire  them  that  such  things  as  conmiis- 
sarlea,  post  exchanges,  dependent  and  re- 
tired medical  faculties,  are  going  to  be  in- 
creased and  improved,  rather  than  taken 
away." 


Concluding,  Commander  Lombardo  said. 
"On  behalf  of  the  1,300,000  oversea  combat 
veterans  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I 
urge  that  Prerident  Johnson,  and  the  Con- 
gress take  me^ures  which  clearly  demon- 
sptrate  that  the  Comptroller  General's  at- 
tack on  cocnmissaries  does  not  represent 
Presidential  and  congressional  thinking.  The 
American  fighting  man  must  not  continue  to 
be  fair  game  for  Government  penny  pinch- 
ing and  selfish  commercial  Interests." 


The  Draft  Shidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr.    LINDSAY.      Mr.    Speaker,    it    Is 

rapidly  becoming  evident  that  a  study 
much  broader  In  scope  than  the  one  con- 
templated by  the  D^ense  Department  is 
needed  if  this  country's  conscription  poli- 
cies are  to  be  adequately  examined.  A 
reflection  of  this  increasing  awareness  is 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  New 
Yorks  Times  of  May  20.  In  a  word,  the 
editorial  suggests  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  long-term,  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  draft.  There  Is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  study  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Pentagon. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  this  body's  attention  to  a  number 
of  bills,  introduced  by  myself  and  several 
colleagues,  to  provide  for  a  much  broad- 
er study  of  draft  policies  needed  in  the 
nuclear  age.  The  House  should  seriously 
consider  these  bills  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress. 

To  give  this  timely  and  thoughtful 
editorial  wider  circulation,  I  ask  a  un- 
animous-consent agreement  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  Drait  Studiis 

Fluctuating  draft  calls,  the  high  propor- 
tion of  young  men  rejected  for  physical  and 
mental  reasons,  and  the  impending  increase 
In  the  size  of  the  Nation's  military  age  group 
all  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  draft 
studies  recently  announced  by  the  Penta- 
gon. Such  studies  are  important — in  fact 
essential — to  any  future  revision  of  our  draft 
laws.  But,  unfortunately,  the  current  studies 
are  not  broad  enough. 

As  Senator  Keating  and  many  others  have 
pointed  out,  what  is  required  is  a  long-term, 
comprehensive  examination  of  procurement 
and  personnel  policies  needed  In  the  nuclear 
age  to  provide  and  to  retain  professional 
military  forces  of  a  requisite  size  over  a  long 
p>eriod  of  years.  Present  systems  are  Inade- 
quate; they  are  discriminatory  and  wasteful: 
and  perhaps  the  draft,  in  the  years  ahead 
when  our  18-year-olds  will  increase  so  great- 
ly in  number,  wUl  be  unnecessary. 

No  really  comprehensive  study  of  the  draft 
has  ever  been  made.  What  are  its  military 
effects;  is  It  vital  to  maintenance  of  our 
security  forces?  What  are  Its  political  and 
economic  results?  What  has  been  its  psycho- 
logical result;  have  we  become  more  mili- 
tarized or  more  democratic?  Many  of  our 
forefathers  fled  Europe  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion; do  we  now  tacitly  accept  It  is  part  of 
the  "garrison  state"  of  the  nuclear  age? 
How  does  it  affect  the  educational  level  of 
the  Nation  and  our  social  structure?  What 
are  the  possible  altn^atlves  to  this  system 
of  compulsion? 
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What  kinds  of  incentive  are  needed  to 
encourage  volxintary  mUltary  profes- 
sionalism, and,  in  turn,  what  kind  of  an 
impact  would  these  Incentives  have  uptm 
our  democratic  structure?  If  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  our  young  men  fall  to  qualify  for 
military  service,  are  the  service  stcmdards 
unreasonably  high,  or  is  our  national  fitness 
dangerously  low?  What  kind  of  remedial 
action  should  be  taken  to  Increase  the  fUt- 
ness  of  the  rejected? 

Theee  are  obviously  questions  as  broad  as 
government;  Indeed,  as  broad  as  our  society. 
The  Pentagon's  military  studies  are  an  es- 
sential base  upon  which  to  build.  But  If 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  to  have  a  really 
thoroughgoing  study  of  a  problem  which  has 
affected  every  American  family,  a  Presi- 
dential Commission,  or  a  committee '  made 
up  oi  representatives  from  many  branches 
of  Oovemment,  from  Congress,  from  educa- 
tion, and  from  experts  In  civilian  life  should 
be  established  to  commence  now  the  com- 
pilation and  analysis  essential  to  Informed 
action  some  years  from  now. 


A  "Socceia'*  in  the  ForeifD  Aid  Pro- 
fram — Poaltry  n  Nepal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NTW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  AID  has 
done  a  remarkable  Job  in  many  countries 
in  improving  agricultural  methods,  often 
revolutionizing  the  entire  production 
oul4}ut,  and  at  the  same  time  contribut- 
ing to  better  nutrition  and  health  of  the 
people.  One  such  program  was  initiated 
by  AID  in  the  country  of  Nepal  in  1959. 
The  program  is  now  almost  entirely  sus- 
tained by  the  Nepalese: 

PouLTiT   uf  Nepal 

No  people  can  have  the  strength  or  good 
health  to  lead  an  active  and  fruitful  life 
who  do  not  have  a  nutritious  diet.  The 
Nepalese.  snuggled  high  In  the  Himalaya 
Moxmtalns  had  Just  such  a  lack  of  proteins. 
Poultry  meat  and  eggs  are  the  most  widely 
accepted  sources  of  animal  proteins  In  the 
diet  of  the  Hindu  Nepalese,  but  their  native 
chickens  are  small,  tough  and  traditionally 
kept  as  scavenger  flocks.  Each  laying  bird 
produces  a  maximum  of  60  to  75  imderslzed 
eggs  per  year. 

Sensing  Inexpensive  way  to  enrich  rapidly 
the  Nepalese  diet  with  a  food  that  was  al- 
ready widely  accepted,  U.S.  AID  ofllclals  de- 
cided in  1S69  to  undertake  poultry  develop- 
ment as  one  of  our  major  agricultural 
activities  there.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
breeding  flock,  no  hatchery,  no  tivUned  op- 
erators, no  commercial  feed  suppliers  and 
virtually  no  technicians  trained  in  poultry 
husbandry. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Brady,  of  the  UJ3.  AID/Nepal 
Agricultural  Extension  team,  set  about  to 
provide  all  of  theee,  while  four  Nepalese  with 
both  practical  experience  and  academic 
preparation,  were  sent  abroad  for  specialized 
training.  The  Parwanipur  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion In  south -central  Nepal  was  selected  as 
a  site  for  a  hatchery  and  laying  hoiises.  The 
Heifer  project  donated  1,700  chicks,  while 
U.S.  AID  local  currency  support  provided 
funds  for~>the  buildings.  Some  equipment 
had  to  be  ordered  from  the  United  States,  but 
others  were  designed  so  that  they  oould  be 
reproduced  at  minimum  cost  from  locally 
available  materials.    Ur.  Brady  "lived"  with 


the  project  3  yesrs.  There,  he  was  an  ef- 
fective comhlnattan  of  builder.  Incubator 
specialist,  poultry  feeder,  equipment  and 
management  advlaor,  electrician,  plumber, 
and,  most  Important  of  all,  thorough  teacher 
for  his  Nepalese  associates. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  project  was 
a  complete  success;  19,195  chicks  were 
hatched  In  the  first  hatching  seasmi  (1961) 
and  sold  to  648  villagers.  During  fiscal  year 
1963,  56,607  chicks  were  hatched  and  63.496 
sold  all  over  the  ooxmtry  at  the  rate  of  $13.60 
per  hundred  with  the  remainder  held  for 
the  replacement  flock. 

In  the  Kathmandu  Valley  area  the  whole 
poultry  Industry  has  been  revolutionized 
within  a  2-year  period  and  the  undersized 
eggs  and  small,  tough  native  birds  are  fast 
disappearing  from  the  local  market.  As  a 
result  of  intensive  efforts  by  poultry  spe- 
cialists In  the  Extension  Service,  growers 
have  been  trained  In  care  and  management  of 
both  laying  flocks  and  broiler  production. 

Success  does  not  end  here  for  the  project 
has  stimulated  more  than  one  local  private 
enterprise.  One  young  man,  starting  with 
300  straight  run  chicks  expanded  until  with 
the  help  of  private  capital  support  he  is  now 
able  to  brood  6,000  chicks.  Local  feed  manu- 
facturers, stimulated  by  Mr.  Brady,  flrst 
mixed  their  product  manually  and  then  In 
a  specially  designed  manually  operated  mixer. 
However,  this  method  is  already  too  cum- 
bersome for  growing  demand.  The  owner 
has  now  filed  a  loan  application  with  the 
Nepal  Development  Corp.  whereby  modem 
mUUng  equipment  can  be  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

With  one  hatchery  unable  to  meet  the 
growing  nationwide  demand  for  chicks,  plans 
are  underway  for  starting  a  privately  owned 
hatchery  in  Kathmandu. 

U.S.  AID  advisory  assistance  terminated  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Short-term  participant 
training  which  Is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year 
1964  will  complete  training  Requirements.  In 
view  of  Increasing  project  Income,  local  cur- 
rency support  can  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1065. 

Once  again,  the  United  States  has  Initiated 
and  then  withdrawn  from  a  successful  un- 
dertaking once  It  has  become  Belf-peri>etu- 
atlng.  However,  the  poultry  project  has  been 
more  than  Just  a  stimulator  for  local  Initi- 
ative and  private  enterprise,  it  has  also 
helped  to  enrich  the  diet  of  the  Nepalese  and 
to  show  them  the  value  of  Innovation. 


Department  of  AjTicuknre  and  Related 
Afendes  Appropriation  Bill,  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MZCHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  11203)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agrt- 
c\ilture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hutchinson]  .  I  think  he  has  done 
a  real  service  in  calling  again  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem.    It  Is  not  only  a  problem 


that  can  be  considered  a  major  problem 
for  Michigan.  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  but  If 
this  pest  spreads  to  the  other  grain-pro- 
ducing areas,  it  is  going  to  cause  some 
real,  real  problems.  As  he  has  pointed 
out,  the  question  of  control  Is  one  that  is 
being  worked  on  now.  What  we  need  is 
more  research  money  for  eradication. 
This  can  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  who  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
We  have  fine  research  centers  at  Michi- 
gan State  University  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, who  are  capable  of  undertaking 
this  research.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHrrxEN].  that  there  are  funds 
available  if  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recognizes  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  and  I  trust  they  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


The  Battered  Child  Sjndroi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KZW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  April  24, 
1964.  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  concerning  the  ever-increasing 
problem  of  child  abuse. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  an  effort  to  take  a  constructive  step 
toward  the  control  of  child  abuse  cases, 
has  recommended  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted in  the  various  States  directing  the 
reporting  of  such  cases  by  hospitals  and 
doctors  and  granting  immiuiity  to  those 
making  the  reports. 

I  have  introduced  HJl.  9652  to  estab- 
lish compulsory  reporting  of  child  abuse 
cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  badly  needed  legislation  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  see  action  on  my  bill  during 
this  session. 

The  article  follows: 

Child  Bkatikg  Subjxct  of  Social  Sttjdt 

Washington. — Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  In  the  United  States  are  In  mortal 
danger — from  their  parents. 

Many  wUl  be  brought  to  hospitals  suffer- 
ing a  variety  of  Injuries,  the  result  of  "acci- 
dents." 

Some  of  the  parents  will  be  arrested  for 
beating  their  children;  many  will  not  be  de- 
tected. 

Three  Philadelphia  social  workers  who 
have  explored  the  motivations  that  lie  be- 
hind child  beating  have  reached  some  con- 
clvislons  as  to  how  theee  jHtrents  can  be 
identified. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  most  par- 
ents who  mistreat  their  children  actually 
want  to  be  caught — they  are  speaking  their 
parental  Incapacities  in  action,  and  asking 
to  be  stopped. 

"Why  else,"  the  social  workers  a&k,  "do 
they  telng  their  clilldren  to  hospitals  and  so 
run  a  high  risk  of  ptmtshment?" 

And  they  anjrwer  their  own  question:  Such 
parents  see  themselves  facing  "Internal  per- 
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Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  koWARD  HUBERT 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesi  lay.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  HUBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
New  Orleans  ce  ebrated  one  of  its  most 
memorable  Arm  Kl'Forces  Days. 

The  day  is  o  itstandlng  and  will  live 
i^ho  attended  because  of 
.  idaj.  Gen.  Pred  C.  Wey- 
and,  one  of  the  irilliant  yoving  minds  in- 
the  Army.  Oen  sral  Weyand  is  flnlstilng 
his  tour  as  the  Army's  Chief  of  Leglsla- 
tlve  Liaison,  during  which  time  he  be- 
came known  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. He  will  I  assume  command  of  the 
25th  Divlaion  in  the  Pacific,  a  command 
which  Is  both  ch  lOenglng  and  rewarding. 
and  will  certain  y  test  the  mettle  of  this 


gallant  young  officer.  Those  of  us  on 
Capitol  Hill  regret  to  see  General  Wey- 
and leave,  but  we  know  that  in  his  de- 
parture we  will  have  grateful  memories 
for  having  known  him  as  he  ascends  the 
ladder  of  success  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Throughout  the  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  introduce  the  speakers  in 
New  Orleans  mi  Armed  Forces  Day  and 
to  benefit  by  the  reactions  of  the  audi- 
ence following  the  address.  I  have  never 
known  in  all  these  years  a  si>eaker  to 
have  been  so  warmly  received  and  so 
genuinely  applauded  as  General  Weyand 
following  his  address,  which  I  here  place 
in  the  Record  for  your  benefit: 

Address  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Pred  C.  Wetand 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  what  a  tremen- 
dous thrill  It  Is  for  me  to  be  on  this  platform 
today.  To  appear  before  you  as  a  represen- 
tative of  all  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  In  itself 
a  great  honor  and  when  you  add  to  this  the 
pleasure  of  personally  experiencing  the 
friendly  reception  and  warm  hospitality  of 
you  wonderful  people  and  your  great  city, 
it  makes  for  one  of  those  once  In  a  lifetime 
experiences. 

I've  visited  New  Orleans  several  times  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  on  each  occasion  I  have  left 
with  the  feeling  that  I  had  sampled  some- 
thing uniquely  and  fundamentally  Ameri- 
can here.  New  Orleans  has  always  played 
a  vital  role  in  sustaining  and  developing 
America  and  it  will  continue  to  play  that 
role  long  after  you  and  I  have  left  the  scene. 
It  also  has  a  unique  place  In  the  military 
heritage  of  this  country. 

New  Orleans  has  traditionally  made  this 
Armed  Forces  Day  a  communlt3rwlde  event 
that  Is  not  duplicated  tmywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

Part  of  this  is  because  you  have  men  of 
such  drive  and  dedication  and  community 
spirit  as  Lansing  Mitchell,  Pete  Miller,  Buck 
Wright,  Bill  Turner,  and  Ray  Sparkman. 

You  know,  I  stLspect  that  I  may  know 
mcx-e  about  the  military  heritage  than  many 
of  you  here  today.  The  proudest  xmlt  with 
which  I  have  fought  In  combat  was  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  7th  Infantry  Regiment  In 
Korea  in  1950  and  1961.  We  were  known 
as  the  "Cotton  Balers,"  the  name  that  men 
of  this  unit  have  borne  ever  since  the  7th 
Infantry  Regiment,  threw  up  breastworks 
of  bales  of  cotton  along  Rodrlquez  Canal 
from  behind  which  they  decimated  British 
Army  attacking  New  Orleans  In  1815. 

It's  hard  to  visualize  what  New  Orleans 
was  like  in  thoee  days  150  years  ago  but  we 
do  know  that  even  then  It  was  part  of  the 
vital  heartbeat  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  British  prepared  to  attack  New  Orleans 
In  the  winter  of  1814  the  entire  Nation  held 
Its  breath.  Battles  and  blockade  had  left 
us  without  an  effective  Navy  and  the  Army 
was  on  Its  last  legs.  Our  Capitol  City  of 
Washington  had  been  overrun,  sacked,  and 
burned.  The  American  people  no  longer 
had  any  confidence  In  their  political  or  mili- 
tary leaders.  There  was  a  widespread  belief 
that  if  New  Orleans  fell,  the  country  would 
faU  with  It.  But  New  Orleans  did  not  fall, 
thanks  to  a  herotic  citizenry,  a  heroic  bunch 
of  "cotton  balers"  and  a  heroic  major  gen- 
eral by  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  Army  In  those  critical  days 
of  150  years  ago  and  It's  evident  today  that 
time  has  not  changed  that  relationship. 
Your  support  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
services  and  your  concern  for  the  security 
of  this  Nation  have  deep  roots  and  helps 
to  explain  why  a  soldier  like  myself  who  has 
never  lived  here  feels  In  a  sense  that  he  is 
home  and  among  friends. 

I  suppose  that  there  Is  no  way  that  you 
could    accurately   measure    the    tremendous 


contribution  that  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana 
with  all  thp  activity  related  to  space,  ex- 
ploration, and  national  defense  are  mak- 
ing toward  the  present  and  futxu-e  security 
of  the  United  States.  But  some  measure 
can  be  drawn.  Do  you  know  that  last  year 
New  Orleans  gave  1,400  of  its  men  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  almost  7,000  men  from 
Louisiana  put  on  the  uniform  of  a  soldier, 
sailor,  airman,  or  marine. 

The  fact  that  literally  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  enter  the  military  each 
year  from  this  one  community  and  State 
points  up  the  magnitude  of  our  defense  ef- 
fort. It  affects  and  concerns  all  of  us.  Tra- 
ditionally, today  Is  a  day  on  ,whlch  some 
general,  admiral,  or  secretary  comes  before 
you  to  report  on  the  state  of  our  national 
defense  program.  It's  probably  a  good  thing, 
too.  that  this  is  done  so  you  can  get  the 
word  from  the  hcvse's  mouth  because  I  know 
that  even  in  Washington  where  people  like 
to  think  they  know  better  than  any  body 
else  whafs  going  on.  it's  pretty  confusing 
for  the  average  person  when  he  reads  In  the 
same  day  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
says  we're  in  good  shape  and  continuing  to 
Improve,  a  presidential  candidate  says  we're 
losing  ground,  and  a  prominent  Senator 
says  we've  got  too  much.  And  I'm  not  cer- 
tain that  I  am  going  to  clarify  all  of  this 
for  you.  For  one  thing,  you'll  probably  be 
a  little  suspicious  of  me  apyhow  because 
you  know  that  the  Army  did  not  send  me 
down  here  to  report  that  everything  was 
going  to  pot.  And  even  if  this  weren't  true, 
you've  had  enough  generals  and  admirals  Iri 
and  out  of  here  to  know  that  their  opinions 
are  not  necessarily  blessed  with  heavenly 
Infallibility. 

You  know  Mr.  IUbest  Is  one  of  the  nicest, 
friendliest  men  you  could  ever  meet  on  the 
street  but  when  you  are  sitting  before  him 
in  a  witness  chair  during  a  congressional 
hearing,  he  is  something  different.  He  Is 
likely  to  say:  "Now  General,  I'm  very  pleased 
to  have  your  opinion.  But  would  you  also 
Just  give  me  the  facts  so  I  can  sort  of  flgxire 
It  out  for  myself." 

So,  rather  than  give  you  my  personal  opin- 
ion. I  want  to  give  you  the  opinion  of  a 
man  whose  word  I  think  you  will  trust — 
Mr.  Vinson,  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Conmilttee  on  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  man  who  has  served  in  the  Con- 
gress for  50  years,  and  a  man  along  with 
Mr.  HUBERT  who  knows  more  about  the  mili- 
tary, what  it  Is,  and  what  It  does,  and  what 
it  should  do  than  many  generals  or  admirals 
that  I  know.  Last  February,  after  sitting 
In  secret  session  over  a  period  of  several  days, 
with  the  service  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr.  Vinson 
said:  "We  have  got  the  best  peacetime  Army 
we  have  ever  had — the  strongest  Air  Force — 
and  our  Navy  is  mqre  powerful  than  all  of 
the  other  navies  of  the  world  combined.  So 
there  need  be  no  fear  on  that  score."  The 
only  thing  I  might  add  to  this  is  that  this 
year  the  E>efense  Department  will  spend 
$51.2  billion  on  our  national  security  pro- 
gram and  if  we  generals  can't  provide 
this  country  with  an  adequate  defense  for 
that  kind  of  money  then  we'd  better  hope 
that  the  good  Lord  is  watching  over  us  for 
sure. 

I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  facts 
and  figures  but  I  want  to  give  you  some  Idea 
of  the  mEignltude  of  our  national  defense 
effort.  Counting  the  civilian  employees,  we 
have  3.7  million  people  actively  Involved  to- 
day in  the  Defense  Establishment  of  this 
country.  The  Army  has  half  of  its  18  com- 
bat-ready divisions  located  outside  of  the 
United  States  in  positions  to  coiuiter  Com- 
munist aggression  long  before  It  reaches  the 
United  States. 

The  Air  Force  that  5  years  ago  had  zero 
operational  capability  in  the  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  field,  today  has  more  than 
600  operational  long-range  Atlas,  Titan,  and 
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Mlnuteman  missiles  ready  to  fire — and  these 
are  supplemented  by  about  1,800  Strategic 
Air  Command  bombers  that  have  kept  this 
country  safe  from  nuclear  destmctlcxi  for 
the  past  10  years  or  more.  Over  600  of  these 
bombers  are  maintained  on  16-minute 
ground  alert  and  a  small  number  are  actually 
in  the  air  every  minute  of  the  day.  This  is 
about  twice  the  bomber  force  that  Is  avail- 
able to  the  Soviets. 

The  Navy  has  17  Polaris  subs  commissioned 
and  this  force  is  being  added  to  every  year. 
By  1968  we'U  have  ova  40  of  these  unbeliev- 
ably powerful  boats  prowling  the  underneath 
area  of  the  seas  surrounding  our  enemies. 
Added  to  this  Is  the  Navy's  aircraft  carrier 
force  that  alone  can  deploy  more  atomic 
bombers  than  the  entire  Soviet  bomber  force. 
And  along  with  this,  ready  to  give  somebody 
a  good  punch  in  the  nose,  is  the  Marine 
Corps  with  three  divisions  and  three  air 
wings.  And  there's  the  Coast  Guard  doing 
its  tremendously  important  Job  of  maritime 
navigation,  safety,  and  Be<;nrity. 

We  have  made  real  progress  in  strength- 
ening our  defenses  over  the  past  3  years  and 
our  forces  will  continue  to  Improve  in  their 
combat  effectiveness.  Compared  with  1960 
we  have  made  a  100-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  available  in  the 
strategic  alert  force;  a  45-percent  Increase 
in  the  n\unber  of  combat-ready  Army  divi- 
sions; <  60-percent  Increase  in  the  tactical 
nuclear  force  deployed  in  Western  Europe; 
a  75-percent  Increase  In  airlift  capability; 
and  a  100-percent  increase  in  general  ship 
construction.  All  of  our  Army  divisions  have 
been  reorganized  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  modem  weapons  and  equipment 
that  Is  being  produced  for  them.  Our  in- 
creased use  of  helicopters  tmd  light  planes, 
for  example,  is  permitting  a  tremendoiis  In- 
crease in  battlefield  mobility  that  in  turn 
permits  us  to  develop  entirely  new  tactics 
in  defeating  the  enemy  by  sxirprlse  and  shock 
action  rather  than  the  traditional  slow-mov- 
ing costly  ground  attacks.  When  you  take 
all  of  this  together  and  back  it  up  with  the 
finest,  most  ready  reserve  force  that  this 
coxuitry  has  ever  had,  this  Is  the  most  power- 
ful force  we  have  ever  assembled  in  peace- 
time. 

The  other  day  I  listened  to  a  speech  by 
Senat(»-  Jackson  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  which  be  made  the  point  that  a 
good  policy,  if  effective,  tends  to  Invite  its 
own  discard.  The  point  being  that  after  a 
tough  problem  is  countered  we  forget  it  ever 
existed.  As  an  example,  we  have  for  8<xne 
time  now  pursued  a  policy  of  military  super- 
iority over  the  Russians.  We  have  spent  un- 
told billions  of  dollars  to  attain  and  maintain 
strategic  superiority  and  in  recent  times  we 
have  spent  more  bUUons  of  dollars  to  bolster 
our  strength  in  the  area  of  limited  wars  and 
subversion.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  of 
military  superiority  we  have  relative  peace 
and  we  have  deterred  further  Conmiunlst 
aggression.  Now,  because  we  are  not  men- 
aced by  overt  Communist  aggression  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  say:  "Well, 
now  that  the  Conununists  have  apparently 
lowered  the  gun,  we  don't  need  to  worry  so 
much  about  our  secxuity." 

As  Secretary  Rtisk  recently  indicated  we 
should  not  be  under  any  Uluslons  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  Conununists  against  us  and 
the  entire  free  world.  The  Communist  men- 
ace ta  deadly  serious  and  the  fact  that  they 
move  from  the  direct  attack  to  the  indirect, 
or  that  they  lower  the  loaded  gun  does  not 
alter  in  one  lota  the  fact  that  Moscow,  as 
well  as  Pelplng.  remains  committed  to  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  Because  of  this  I 
am  certain  we  will  move  with  great  care  in 
making  any  significant  changes  in  current 
national  security  policy.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  probable  that  as  this  period  of  relative 
peace,  which  in  a  literal  sense  our  policy  has 
forced  upon  the  Russians,  continues,  there 
wm  be  more  and  more  voices  raised  calling 
our  attrition  to  the  Improved  international 


situation  and  Inststlng  that  the  high  tide  at 
danger  has  s^disidMl  and  w«  can  now  aifonl 
to  carry  a  smaller  atk:^ 

One  authority  recently  said:  "We  should 
make  oiu*  defense  forces  more  unobtrusive." 
I  suppose  I  tend  to  oversimplify  these  com- 
plex Issues  but  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  that 
our  defense  forces  be  clearly  visible  to  our 
potential  enemies.  I  heard  a  speech  not  long 
ago  in  which  the  speaker  in  support  of  his 
thesis  of  preparedness  said:  "Last  year  there 
were  50,000  armed  robberies  committed  in 
the  United  States  and  only  3  of  these  were 
conunltted  against  uniformed  policemen." 
And  I  think  that  tells  the  story  pretty  well. 

In  this  connection  people  often  ask  me  why 
we  keep  so  much  of  our  Army  overseas.  Why 
do  we  keep  troops  in  Berlin  or  why  do  we 
need  5  divisions  of  troops  in  Eun^>e  or  2 
divisions  in  Korea  or  15,000  men  in  Vietzuun? 
The  answer  Is  a  fairly  obvious  one.  We  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  commu- 
nism by  its  very  natm-e  moves  like  flood- 
waters  Into  every  power  vacuum  or  unpro- 
tected area  left  by  the  free  world.  We  have 
learned  from  experience  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  Communist  aggression  Is  to  meet  it 
at  Its  borders.  The  place  to  prevent  a  flood 
is  at  the  river  bank,  not  at  your  own  door- 
step. 

We  are  in  Berlin,  in  Eiu-ope.  in  Vietnam, 
and  in  Korea  {H'inuu'lly  because  it  Is  in  oiu' 
self-interest  to  be  there,  and  not  out  of  some 
purely  altruistic  motive  of  protecting  the 
other  fellow.  There  are  two  opposing  power 
centers  in  the  world — one  Russian  and  one 
American — and  the  stakes  in  the  conflict 
between  the  two  is  the  survival  of  our  way 
of  life.  We  need  all  the  friends  we  can  get 
on  our  side  and  we  want  them  to  be  as  strong 
and  contribute  as  much  to  our  mutual  de- 
fense as  they  possibly  can.  This  Is  why  we 
assist  them  by  selling,  and  in  some  cases 
giving  them  military  equipment.  This  is 
why  we  train  and  advise  them.  The  South 
Vietnamese,  in  fighting  to  prevent  a  C<Mn- 
munlst  takeover  in  southeast  Asia,  are  fight- 
ing not  only  their  fight  but  our  fight. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  plajring  in  a  poker  game 
where  the  stakes  are  as  high  as  they  can  get: 
sxirvival.  This  isn't  a  game  we  can  withdraw 
from  without  losing  and  it  Isnt  one  that  is 
likely  to  be  won  by  bluff.  We  need  the  high 
cards — and  this  means  mlUtary  might;  we 
need  house  men — and  this  means  friends; 
and  we  need  patience — because  this  Is  not  a 
short-term  proposition. 

I  often  hear  the  question:  "Can  we  afford 
these  heavy  defense  and  military  aid  ex- 
penditures?" I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the 
answer— involving  as  It  does,  the  security  of 
this  country — has  got  to  be  "Yes."  We're 
going  to  spend  about  $50  bUllon  on  defense 
next  year.  This  Is  an  amount  that  almost 
staggers  the  imagination.  Yet,  do  you  real- 
ize that  we  spent  $33  billion  on  gambling 
last  year?  Or  that  we  spent  $22  billion  on 
vacations?  My  point  Is  that  we  can  afford 
whatever  it  takes  to  seciu-e  our  way  of  life. 
And  my  commitment  to  you  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  that  we  will  keep 
this  Nation  free  and  we  will  do  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

I  cant  resist  the  opportimity  to  at  least 
conament  on  the  assignment  that  I  have  had 
for  the  past  3  years  of  handling  the  Army's 
business  with  the  Congress.  This  is  an  ex- 
perience that  comes  to  far  too  few  of  our 
military  officers.  I  doubt  that  even  you  good 
citizens  fully  realize  the  work  that  is  done 
in  your  behalf  by  yoiu-  delegation  In  Con- 
gress— and  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  potent  one. 

Mr.  HAbekt  for  example  Is  one  of  the  most 
senior  men  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  is  responsible  for  practically 
all  military  legislation.  Of  course,  I  am  most 
famlUar  with  the  work  of  Mr.  HtsEBT  and 
this  committee  that  has  done  so  much  in 
shaping  our  current  n^litary  fMre  structiu^, 
has  led  the  effort  to  make  our  Reserve  forces 
the  poelUve  force  they  are  In  national  secu- 


rity, has  tightened  the  laws  under  which 
most  of  the  vast  procurement  expenditures 
ot  tbm  Department  of  Defense  are  made,  has 
laid  the  groundwork  for  aui  national  civil 
defense  policy — ^in  other  words.  If  you  reaUy 
wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  Armed 
Forces  this  afternoon,  the  fellow  who  ought 
to  be  talking  to  you  Is  Mr.  HtsBT. 

And  then  you  have  Hals  Boogs,  the  ma- 
jority whip  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
second  in  line  behind  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  tax  structure  of  this  country,  not 
to  mention  the  power  on  the  Democratic  side 
to  make  all  new  committee  appointments. 
You  have  Senator  Ellxndes  who  is  only 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
but  also  sits  as  a  senior  member  on  Appro- 
priations. And  Senator  Rnssku.  Long,  the 
ranking  Democrat  behind  Hakst  Btro  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  controls 
all  legislation  affecting  the  financial  basis  of 
the  United  States.  These  four  men  alone, 
not  to  mention  the  rest  of  your  fine  delega- 
tion, wield  great  Influence  over  the  affairs 
of  our  Nation. 

This  is  a  fast  n)ovlng  world  we're  living  in 
and  the  pace  seems  to  be  constantly  in- 
creasing. As  the  world  has  grown  smaUer 
to  the  point  where  even  the  countries  far- 
therest  from  us  are  only  a  few  hours  away, 
all  the  world  has  become  our  neighbor  and 
their  problems  have  more  and  more  become 
our  problems  too.  In  such  an  environment 
there  Is  a  terrible  temptation  to  seek  quick 
solutions  to  problems,  to  discard  principle 
for  expediency,  to  permit  the  ends  to  Justify 
the  means. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  b\iilt-ln  safeguards 
against  such  tendencies  in  our  system  Is  the 
Congress.  It  represents  the  people  and  be- 
cause it  does,  it  moves  with  deliberate  speed. 
It  does  so  because,  as  a  body,  it  is  highly 
conscious  of  the  principles  and  the  heritage 
upon  which  our  way  of  life  Is  based  and  It 
moved  with  extreme  caution  to  avoid  vio- 
lating either  that  heritage  or  those  prin- 
ciples. 

I  have  come  to  deeply  apprecUte  the  role 
that  Congress  plays  as  the  conscience  of  our 
Armed  Fcmx^s.  It  serves  as  an  effective  voice 
or  spokesman  for  the  men  and  women  within 
the  services. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  men  like  Mr.  IUbext 
in  Congress,  who  \mderstands  the  problems 
facing  the  sergeant  with  20  yefu^'  service  try- 
ing to  raise  and  educate  a  family  on  $345 
per  month  take-home  pay.  Who  knows  what 
the  $30  per  month  that  this  sergeant  saves 
at  the  commissary  means  to  him.  Who 
knows  the  agony  that  this  sergeant  feels 
when  aU  too  frequently  he  mxist  leave  his 
family  to  fend  for  themselves  ss  he  leaves 
for  duty  overseas.  Who  knows  the  crying 
need  of  this  sergeant  for  a  reasonably  ade- 
qviate  house  when  he  Is  reunited  with  hie 
family.  And  who  knows  that  this  sergeant 
never  heard  of  a  40-hour  workweek. 

I  have  talked  earlier  about  our  increased 
strength  In  terms  of  new  equipment  and  new 
weapons.  But  the  true  measure  In  our  in- 
creased effectiveness  is  In  the  caliber  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
the  Army,  about  75  percent  of  our  enlisted 
personnel  are  high  school  graduates  and 
about  90  percent  of  our  lieutenants  are  col- 
lege graduates.  Ten  years  ago  these  figures 
were  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  that. 
These  standards  are  directly  related  to  the 
great  technological  changes  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  need  for  higher  technical 
skills  and  greater  aptitudes. 

The  Army's  global  missions  today  demand 
that  the  modem  soldier  be  trained  and  ready 
to  carry  out  a  multitude  of  demanding  as- 
signments. I  can  testify  that  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  are  of  a  breed  of  men 
you  can  trust  to  defend  our  Nation  on  any 
field  of  battle — now  or  in  the  future.  They 
serve  with  dedication  and  pride  and  very 
little  recompense  and  they  deserve  your  sup- 
port.   In  my  book  a  general  has  two  Jobs — 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleague's  attention  to 
an  excellent  article  on  Inflation  by  Edwin 
L.  Dale,  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times.  Ii4r.  Dale  points  out  that  since 
there  has  been  no  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try for  6  years,  "The  constant  discus- 
sion of  inflation  in  the  United  States  is 
reminiscent  of  the  family  that  calls  off 
the  picnic  when  the  sun  Is  shining  be- 
cause something  in  their  bones  tells  them 
It  is  going  to  rain." 

The  article  also  warns  that  if  inflation 
appears,  monetary  policy  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  meet  it.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  demand-pull  Inflation  and 
cost-push  inflation.  Demand-pull  infla- 
tion occurs  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
more  products  than  the  economy  can 
produce.  Cost-push  inflation,  however, 
results  from  the  ability  of  some  labor 
unions  and  businesses  to  set  their  prices 
by  decree;  thus  cost-push  Inflation  may 
take  place  without  capacity  demand. 

Monetary  policy  can  only  fight  infla- 
tion by  reducing  total  demand.  Thus, 
if  inflation  is  of  the  cost-push  variety, 
tight  money  can  only  combat  it  at  the 
cost  of  excess  capacity  and  growing  un- 
employment. 

With  unemployment  greater  than  5 
percent  and  almost  13  percent  of  our 
plant  capacity  unused,  we  have  little 
reason  to  fear  a  demand-pull  inflation. 
If  inflation  does  occur,  it  will  probably  be 
a  cost-push  inflation.  In  that  case 
monetary  policy  would  be  inappropriate, 
since  it  would  "virtually  guarantee  the 
continuation  of  high  unemployment  and 
might  even  bring  on  a  recession." 

Our  monetary  managers  must  restrain 
their  anti-inflationary  zeal  when  their 
weapons  are  inappropriate.  And  Con- 
gress should  begin  to  search  for  more  ap- 
propriate means  of  combating  cost-push 
inflation,  means  that  will  not  result  in 
high  unemployment  and  slow  growth. 

The  article  follows: 

JOHMSON  VOICKS  iNFUkTIOK  PeaR — PRESIDENT 

Is  Afpkaung  TO  Labor  and  Business  for 
Restsaint 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  May  9. — The  constant  dis- 
cussion of  Inflation  In  the  United  States  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  family  that  calls  off  the 
picnic  when  the  sun  is  shining  because  some- 
thing In  their  bones,  tells  them  it  Is  going 
to  rain. 

There  is  no  inflation  in  this  country  and 
has  not  been  for  6  years — certainly  none  to 
speeJc  of  by  the  mecuure  of  the  price  in- 
dexes. While  some  prices  have  gone  up 
others  have  gone  down.  Yet  Americans  are 
so  used  to  associating  good  business  with 
rising  prices  that  they  cannot  believe  the 
strengthening  of  the  boom  fcM-ecast  for  this 


year  could  possibly  take  place  without  a  re- 
vival of  Inflation. 

Since  1968,  wholesale  prices  have  not  risen 
at  all  and  oonsuzrer  prices  have  riswi  only 
1.8  percent  a  year.  Part  of  this  rise  in  con- 
simier  prtcee  may  represent  an  improvement 
in  quaUty  of  goods,  and  part  stems  from 
the  continued  slow  drift  upward  in  the  price 
of  services. 

JOHNSON'S    PROGRAM 

Despite  the  record  of  stabUlty.  part  of  the 
"feeling  in  the  bonee"  about  Inflation  exists 
in  the  Government  as  well  as  in  the  public 
at  large,  though  the  Government's  econo-- 
mists  are  on  the  whole  more  optimistic  than 
business  and  banking  economists  that  the 
price  line  can  be  held.  Because  there  is 
the  certain  feeling.  President  Johnson  has 
developed  what  can  be  termed  an  antlinfla- 
Uon  program — a  program  against  an  InflaUon 
that  does  not  yet  exist. 

It  Is  a  program  that  is  made  up  essentially 
of  a  "Jawbone  attfcck"— appeals  to  the  lead- 
ers of  business  and  labor  along  with  broad 
governmental  guidelines  for  wages  and 
profits.  But  before  describing  the  program, 
and  assessing  its  likely  results,  it  is  worth 
noUng  some  of  the  charaoterisUcs  of  prices 
in  the  United  States,  and  hence  some  of  the 
factors  involved  in  Inflation. 

The  first  point  is  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decision  of  big  busi- 
ness and  big  labor.  Por  example,  a  general- 
ized winter  freeze  that  puts  up  the  price  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  because  of  short 
supply  affects  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
more  than  any  Increcue  within  reason  of  the 
prtoe  of  new  cars. 

Prices  of  such  things  as  medical  care.  beef, 
haircuts,  auto  repairs  and  restaurant  meals 
depend  only  in  the  most  remote  way  on  What 
happens  to  the  price  of  steel  or  aluminum. 

THX   PRICK   INDXX 

In  this  context,  heculllne-catching  price 
Increases  for  familiar  products,  such  as  steel 
sheets  or  an  Important  chemical  or  wrapping 
paper,  do  not  necessarily  have  enough  im- 
portance to  affect  the  broitd  price  indexes. 
While  the  iron  and  steel  component  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  went  up  last  year,  the 
index  as  a  wh<4e  stayed  stable  because  some 
things  went  down,  such  as  fertilizer  and 
many  oil  products. 

Despite  this  situation,  the  President  still 
believes  It  Is  Important  to  use  the  jawbone 
attack  on  the  leaders  of  business  and  labor, 
as  he  has  done  at  two  large  White  House 
dinners  In  the  last  2  weeks  and  In  a  half 
doeen  speeches  and  news  conferences.  The 
experience  of  the  1966-68  period  has  given 
some  evidence  that  big  price  and  wage  In- 
creases In  key  sectors  of  the  economy  did 
play  an  Imixirtant  role  In  the  Inflation  of 
that  period — and,  as  a  matter  of  practicality, 
leadership  is  all  the  President  has  to  work 
with. 

What,   then,  does  h^tell  businessmen? 

First,  he  tells  them  what  they  presiimably 
know — that  their  profits  have  risen  rapidly 
In  the  last  3  jctkn  and  are  now  at  record 
levels.  Profits  statistics  can  be  Interpreted 
In  many  ways,  and  some  businessmen  claim, 
with  considerable  force,  that  profits  are  still 
too  low. 

In  amy  case,  with  the  background  of  high 
profits  the  President  asks  that  Individual 
businesses  "not  Increase  prices  and  where 
they  can.  reduce  them." 

What  does  the  President  tell  the  union 
men? 

He  tells  them,  time  and  again,  that  labor 
stands  to  lose  as  much  as  anyone  from  Infia- 
tlon.  For  example,  the  President  noted  this 
week  that,  because  prices  had  been  stable 
recently,  working  men  got  larger  real  gains, 
despite  smaUer  money  wage  gains.  In  the 
1961-64  period  than  they  did  in  the  Korean 
war  boom  pnrlod  of  1960-68. 
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He  tells  them,  like  the  businessmen,  that 
this  country's  International  competitive 
poeltlon,  which  deteriorated  sharply  in  the 
decade  of  the  1950'8,  has  recently  recovered, 
but  that  It  could  sUp  back  again  if  wage 
costs,  and  hence  prices  l>egan  to  rise  again. 
He  praises  them  for  a  recent  record  In  which 
average  wage  Increases  have  been  only  as 
large  as  annual  average  gains  in  produc- 
tivity. .    _, 

Then  the  President,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  urge  that  the  unions 
simply  maintain  that  record,  and  that  they 
ask  for  Increases  only  In  line  with  produc- 
tivity gains  for  the  whole  economy,  which 
have  averaged  3.2  percent  annually  for  the 
last  6  years. 

EVASION    EAST 

The  difficulty  with  these  general  "guide- 
poets"  U  that  they  are  very  easy  to  evade 
In  specific  situations.  Suppose  the  paper  In- 
dustry, for  example,  despite  rapidly  rising 
labor  productivity,  has  been  In  a  period  of 
depressed  profits  and  urgently  wants  to  raise 
prices  as  soon  as  competitive  conditions  per- 
mit? 

Suppose  the  United  AutomobUe  Workers 
Relieve  that  Industry  profits  are  simply  "too 
high."  and  that  the  Indiistry  can  easily  "af- 
ford" a  wage  Increase  of  6  percent  without 
raising  prices?  This  Is  the  poeltlon  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  president  of  the  auto  workers, 
has  taken. 

The  record  of  this  and  other  countries  has 
not  been  particularly  good  In  Jawbone  at- 
tacks. The  performance  this  time  may  be  no 
better. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  a 
general  rise  In  the  price  level.  That  would 
depend  on  many  other  factors  besides  In- 
dividual wage  bargaining  and  leading-Indus- 
try price  decisions.  But  If  the  price  levrt 
does  start  to  creep  up.  what  does  the  Presi- 
dent have  In  reserve? 

The  chief  answer  Is  monetary  policy — a 
move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  toward 
a  position  of  grea'ter  tightness  of  credit  and 
higher  Interest  rates. 

CURB  ON  BOOM 

Such  a  policy  wovild  work  to  curb  overall 
demand  and  spending  In  the  economy.  Thus 
It  would  undoubtedly  slow  down  the  boom, 
without  necessarily  working  very  quickly  to 
check  the  price  Increases.  That  Is  why  Presi- 
dent Johnson  does  not  want  to  use  it  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

Thus  the  monetary  and  fiscal  weapons  are 
at  hand  to  halt  Inflation,  as  the  1965-68  Infla- 
tion was  eventually  halted.  But  use  of  these 
weapons  would  virtually  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuation of  high  unemployment  and  might 
even  bring  on  a  recession. 

Thus  Jawbone  It  Is,  at  least  for  now.  With 
thQ  existence  of  idle  plant  and  Idle  labor, 
the  administration  Is  convinced  that  the 
United  States  need  not  suffer  an  Inflation 
caused  by  excess  demand.  And  it  believes 
that  "responsible"  behavior  by  business  and 
labor  Is  a  reasonable  hope,  to  prevent  an  In- 
dependent "cost-push"  Inflation  caused  by 
private  decisions. 


Restrictions  Eased  Against  Potish  Protest 
Signers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN    " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speller,    ad- 
dressing the  House  in  commemoration  of 


the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  on  April 
30,  I  referred  to  the  reprisals  taken  by 
the  Polish  Government  against  (Sgners 
of  a  letter  of  protest  against  restrictions 
of  freedom  of  Information  and  dis- 
cussion. 

At  tliat  time,  it  was  my  expressed  hope 
that  Polish  leaders  would  reconsider  their 
policies  toward  the  Intellectuals  who 
signed  the  protect  letter. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  a  press  report 
last  Sunday  that  disciplinary  actions 
against  the  signers  apparently  are  being 
rescinded.  This  indeed  is  good  news  and 
the  Polish  Government  is  to  be  encour- 
aged for  its  enlightened  reappraisal  of 
the  situation. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  action  is  only 
the  first  in  a  series  by  which  Polish 
writers,  scholars,  and  scientists  areggiven 
the  freedom  necessary  to  pursue  their 
work.  Continuing  liberalization  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  would  go 
far  toward  advancing  Polish  culture  and 
learning,  and  would  be  received  with  ap- 
proval in  the  entire  world. 

Under  permission  granted,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  the  story 
on  the  situation  by  Correspcmdoit  Paul 
Underwood  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  17 : 
Polish  Reprisals  in  Protest  Easxo — Pass- 
ports  Issued  to  Signers  of  Attack  on 
Censorship 

(By  Paul  Underwood) 
Warsaw.  May   14. — A  Polish  scholar,  Jan 
Kott,   left   Warsaw   by   air   for  Vienna   this 
week  to  accept  an  international  prize  for  his 
essays   on   Shakespeare. 

There  would  be  nothing  especially  note- 
worthy about  his  trip  except  that  Professor 
Kott  was  one  of  34  prominent  Polish  In- 
tellectuals who  signed  a  letter  to  the  Oov- 
emment  In  March  protesting  cAclal  cen- 
sorship. 

The  letter  raised  a  storm,  particularly  after 
reports  had  circulated  within  Poland  and 
abroad  that  reprisals  had  been  taken  against 
some  of  the  signers. 

According  to  Warsaw  rumor.  Dr.  Kott  was 
one  of  several  who  had  been  disciplined  by 
having  applications  for  passports  refused. 
Others  were  reported  to  have  been  suspended 
from  their  Jobs. 

How  many  of  the  rumors  were  originally 
true  Is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been.  But  the  authorities  are 
now  moving  to  prove  most  of  them  untrue, 
at  least  as  of  the  present  time. 

Professor  Kott  is  one  of  several  to  receive 
passports  In  recent  weeks.  University  sources 
said  that  as  of  now  none  of  the  signers  Is 
under  suspension  from  teaching  duties.  Only 
the  column  once  written  by  the  poet  Antonl 
Slomlnskl  Is  still  missing  trota  the  humorous 
magazine  Szpllkl. 

'nie  authorities  have  moved  to  a  new  kind 
of  counteroffenslve  aimed  at  making'  for- 
eigners the  villains  for  allegedly  trying  to  use 
the  Incident  to  discredit  the  Polish  regime. 
The  Warsaw  newspaper  Zycle  Warszawa 
carried  a  statement  signed  by  166  P(dlBh 
writers  earlier  this  week  i»Y>testlng  what  It 
called  "foreign  Interference  with  our  In- 
ternal problems  and  with  our  cultural  pol- 
icy, which  Is  the  ocxnmon  problem  of  the 
creative  Intelligentsia  and  the  political  and 
governmental  leadership  of  the  country." 

Today's  Issue  reported  that  233  mc»«  per- 
sons had  signed  the  statement.  The  news- 
paper also  reprinted  a  letter  sent  to  the  Times 
of  London  and  signed  by  10  of  the  original 
34  protesters  objecting  to  what  were  de- 
scribed as  factual  errors  In  published  reports 
of  the  affair. 


Professor  Kott,  who  was  not  reported  to 
have  signed  either  this  week's  statement  or 
the  letter  to  the  British  newspaper,  said  to- 
day he  had  received  his  passport  "several 
days  ago." 

He  had  been  Invited  to  attend  ceremonies 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  tomorrow  at 
which  the  Oerman- financed  Herder  Prize 
for  literature  will  be  bestowed  on  him.  The 
prize  carries  with  It  an  award  of  10,000  Swiss 
francs  (about  »2.287) . 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BIIULTER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration  favor- 
ing increased  salaries  for  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  executive  officials. 

The  statement  follows : 

Pat  of  Federal  Officials 

By  any  standard,  the  present  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
and  high-level  Federal  executives  are  In- 
adequate and  Inequitable. 

Thfty  are  Inadequate  In  view  of  the  range, 
complexity,  and  overwhelming  Importance  of 
the  Oovemment's  activities.  The  Gov«^- 
ment  needs  the  highest  type  of  managerial 
and  professional  accomplishment  In  the 
executive  Inunch  and  needs  farseeing  lead- 
ership in  Congress  and  on  the  Federal  bench. 
Existing  remuneration  Is  disproportionate  to 
the  responsibilities  of  high  national  office 
and  Is  Incompatible  with  compensation 
standards  in  business  and  In  other  fields  of 
public  service. 

Present  Federal  salaries  for  those  officials 
are  Inequitable  when  compared  with  execu- 
tive pay  In  private  firms  and  Bomt  other 
governmental  Jurisdictions.  WhUe  such 
salaries  need  not  be  directly  compfirable 
with  the  private  sector,  the  gap  has  become 
dangerously  large.  Individuals  should  not 
be  expected  to  make  excessive  sacrifices  for 
the  prlvUege  of  public  service  nor  should 
Inadequate  pay  restrict  Federal  office  to 
those  with  Independent  means. 

Current  salary  limitations  at  the  top  also 
block  appropriate  Increases  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  career  clvU  service.  Under 
present  legislation,  such  a  confused  pay  sit- 
uation exists  that  some  supervisors  make 
less  than  their  subordinates.  Promotions 
become  adverse  personnel  actions,  and  many 
levels  of  responsibility  within  an  agency  are 
compressed  within  a  salary  spread  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

The  President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems  has  reconunended  a  Federal 
executive  salary  structure  ranging  up  to  a 
Cabinet  Secretary  salary  of  ^60,000;  congres- 
sional pay  of  $36,000;  and  Federal  Judiciary 
pay  from  $36,000  to  $60,600.  These  pro- 
posals wo\Ud  Increase  the  Federal  payroll  by 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  Several 
bUls  now  befcwe  Congress  Include  modified 
versions  of  the  Panel's  recommendations. 

The  National  Capital  Area  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration 
urges  Con^-ess  to  enact  promptly  an  ade- 
q\iate  salary  structure  for  high  Fed- 
eral oOLoers.    This  action  wUl   further  the 
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housing.  The  main  floor  of  the  building, 
however,  Is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  entire 
senior  *citlBen  population.  11,063.  or  14.8 
percent  of  the  entire  city  population. 

The  day  center,  as  It  Is  called,  la  under 
the  ^>onsor8hlp  ot  the  mayor's  cotincU  on 
senior  cltiaena,  which  handles  funds  for 
the  center's  financial  supprart. 

TttTWD^TOy  OUTLOOK 

Mrs.  Peter  K.  OUendorf .  council  chairman, 
said  the  active  atmosphere  prevailing  at  the 
center  has  Improved  not  only  the  outlook 
of  the  people  using  It,  but,  In  some  cases, 
their  health.  The  people  who  are  making  use 
of  the  center  are  encouraging  their  friends  to 
drop  by,  she  said. 

On  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  the 
floor  buzzes  with  activity.  Within  the  oc- 
tagonal building  there  are  groups  playing 
cards,  or  other  games,  watching  television, 
reading  or  taking  lessons  in  cooking,  attend- 
ing weekly  film  programs  and.  when  weather 
permits,  outdoor  games  of  shuffleboard  and 
croquet. 

The  setup  Is  complex,  with  8  agencies 
and  75  aids  gearing  their  activities  toward 
the  city's  senior  citizens. 

The  city  council  paid  $6,900  for  part  of 
the  fiimlahlngs  of  the  center.  The  health 
department  has  given  Influenza  shots,  and 
conducted  diabetes  tests  there.  The  recrea- 
tion commission,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  DelRey  Coleman,  handles  the  activity 
programs,  and  the  library  has  donated  500 
books  and  makes  Alms,  slides  and  records 
available. 

OTHER  SUPPORT 

Members  of  the  Junior  League  of  the 
Oranges  and  Short  Hills  are  paying  Stanley 
S.  Moes,  the  center's  acting  director  for  this 
year,  a  92,000  stipend.  The  league  also  has 
Ave  members  staioing  a  counseling  and  re- 
ferral service. 

The  service  is  designed  to  direct  senior  citi- 
zens with  problems  to  agencies  and  people 
who  can  help  them.  The  problems  Include 
social  security  questions,  and  health  and 
welfare  problems.  The  United  Community 
Service  Is  training  the  Junior  Leaguers  for 
this  service. 

Meals  on  Wheels,  an  organization  which  de- 
livers prepared  meals  to  people  unable  to 
cook  for  themselves,  uses  the  kitchen  In  the 
center  to  cook  and  package  the  food.  The 
Red  Cross  sends  a  representative  once  a 
week  to  teach  methods  of  cooking  for  one 
and  two  people,  economically  and  with  lim- 
ited facilities.  This  Is  geared  mainly  to  peo- 
ple who  live  outside  the  project. 

A  "get-well  cupboard"  makes  available  for 
niodest  rentals  wheelchairs,  special  beds,  and 
all  kinds  of  other  equipment  for  recuperating 
elderly  people.  The  cupboard  Is  run  and 
financed  by  the  united  churchwomen  of  the 
city. 

George  R.  Genung,  executive  director  of 
the  city's  housing  authority  termed  the 
abxindance  of  activity  and  Interest  "unique." 
The  authorfKy  Is  responsible  for  construct- 
ing and  tenanting  the  building.  Genung  Is 
qxilte  pleased  that  while  most  public  hoxis- 
Ing  developments  suffer  from  a  lack  of  com- 
miinlty  interest,  this  one  Is  enjoying  suc- 
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nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  PXJRCEtli.    Mr.  Speaker.  Texans 
are  proud  of  our  able  friend  and  col- 


league. Congressman  George  Mahon.  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prlatlons.  They  are  proud  of  his  record 
of  service  in  the  Congress,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  share  this  feeling  of  pride  with 
other  Texans.  Since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  come  to  know  George  Ma- 
hon as  a  dedicated  American,  an  out- 
standing statesman,  and  a  wonderful 
friend. 

The  distinguished  publisher  of  the  Ver- 
non (Tex.)  Daily  Record,  Mr.  T.  B.  Quil- 
lln,  recognizes  the  capability  of  Chair- 
man Mahon  to  handle  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  now  rests  on  his 
shoulders.  In  an  editorial  on  May  17 
1964,  Utled  "Big  Man  for  a  Big  Job"  the 
Vernon  Dally  Record  congratulated  Mr. 
Mahon,  and  expressed  its  confidence  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  in 
good  hands. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  same  date, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  carried  a  very 
fine  article  on  Chairman  Mahon  written 
by  Mike  Qulnn,  Utled  "RepresentaUve 
George    Mahon:  Scholar,    Statesman." 

I  commend  both  the  editorial  and  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Vernon  (Tex.)   DaUy  Record, 

May  17,  1964) 

Bio   Man  ros   a   Bio  Jos 

Death  of  Representative  Clarence  Cannon 
of  Missouri  at  85.  dean  of  the  House  and 
longtime  chairman  of  the  important  Appro- 
priations Committee,  shifts  the  spoUlght  to 
a  highly  respected  Texan.  Oeorgk  Mahon,  of 
Lubbock,  Member  of  Congress  since  1934, 
who.  as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee. 
Is  scheduled  to  succeed  to  the  chairmanship. 

The  late  Representative  Cannon  was  dis- 
tinguished In  a  number  of  ways,  skilled  par- 
liamentarian, length  of  service,  but  more 
especially  as  an  advocate  of  economy  In 
Government.  Size  of  appropriations  in 
recent  years  suggest  that  efforts  In  the  di- 
rection of  economy  had  met  with  little  suc- 
cess, but  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the 
nvmiber  of  bUIlons  the  tough-minded,  tough- 
talking  Mlssourian  trimmed  from  money  re- 
quests from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Even  more  signlflcant  is  the  fact  that  the 
cuts  would  have  been  much  deeper  if  the 
full  committee  and  ultimately  the  House  had 
followed  Mr.  Cannon's  recommendations. 
The  chairman  of  a  congressional  committee 
can  have  great  Influence  on  the  fate  of  leg- 
islation considered  by  his  committee.  But 
there  are  deflnlte  limits  on  his  authority  as. 
of  course,  there  should  be. 

But  In  Oeokgx  Mahon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  have  leadership  quite  as  cap- 
able and  quite  as  devoted  to  prudent  spend- 
ing of  tax  money  as  the  late  Mr.  Cannon  has 
been.  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  greater  knowledge  or  better  under- 
standing of  the  overall  Government  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Mahon'b  long  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  make  him 
uniquely  quaUfled  for  the  tremendously  Im- 
portant duties  that  go  with  the  chairman- 
ship. Oftentimes  there  is  voiced  a  criticism 
of  the  ctistom  of  making  committee  assign- 
ments, and  particularly  the  chairmanships, 
on  the  basis  of  seniority.  But  in  this  in- 
stance seniority  and  qualiflcatlons  happen 
to  meet. 

Coi^grat\ilaUons  are  in.  order.  To  Okokok 
Mahon  for  recognition  and  an  honor  based 
on  Integrity  and  devotion  to  duty,  but  more 
Importantly  to  the  Nation  In  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  powerful  commlUess  in  Con- 
gress will  be  under  capable  leadership. 


1964. 
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[From    the    Dallas    (Tex.)     Morning    News, 

May  17,  1964] 

Refresentativx    OxoacK    Mabon:     Scholas, 

Statesman 

(By  Mike  Qulnn) 

Washington. — Geobgx  Hzsman  Mahon, 
new  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  a  high  school 
dropout. 

However,  the  63-year-old  holder  of  the 
Nation's  purse  strings  had  a  good  reason  for 
leaving  high  school  his  senior  year.  Mahon, 
who  looks  more  like  50  than  63,  had  a  chance 
to  teach  school,  of  all  things,  so  he  dropped 
out  of  school. 

With  a  gleam  In  bis  eye,  Mahon  recalled 
last  week  how  while  at  Loralne  High  School 
(Mitchell  County)  he  took  a  test  and  quail- 
fled  for  a  second  grade  teaching  certificate. 

"We  didn't  take  education  very  seriously 
in  those  days,  Mahok  smiled.  "So  I  dropped 
out  of  school  to  teach." 

However,  let  It  be  said  quickly  that  he 
went  back  to  Loralne  after  3  months,  grad- 
uated with  his  class  and  headed  for  old 
Simmons  University  in  Abilene. 

Prom  there  his  degrees  read  more  like  those 
of  a  scholar  than  a  legislator.  Actually 
Mahon  is  both,  quoting  Sh&kespeare  as  easily 
as  he  holds  committee  hearings. 

After  graduating  from  Simmons,  he  got  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas  in 
1925,  then  attended  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Mahon,  tall,  easygoing,  and  quiet,  also 
holds  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  from 
Waynesburg  College  In  Pennsylvania,  Way- 
land  Baptist  College  In  Plalnvlew  aad  Texas 
Tech  In  his  hometown  of  Lubbock. 

Mahon  In  midweek  became  the  center  of 
attention  on  Capitol  Hill.  With  the  death  of 
Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri.  Mahon  moved  Into  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  committee  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant, along  with  Ways  and  Means,  since  all 
money  bills  originate  In  the  House  and  all 
departments  of  Government  must  go  to  this 
conmilttee  for  their  annual  budget. 

Mahon  himself  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee,  and  since  he  took 
over  this  Job  In  1949  has  approved  military 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  billion. 

In  that  poet,  Mahon  has  developed  a  repu- 
tation for  being  exact,  precise,  and  for  giv- 
ing the  American  taxpayer  the  most  for  his 
money. 

His  precise  natiire  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  stories  on  the  Hill  but  the  most 
popular  one  Involves  a  discussion  with  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. During  testimony  a  question  was  raised 
about  the  use  of  a  word.  Mahon  disagreed 
with  the  use  and  ordered  an  aid  to  produce 
a  dictionary.  Committee  business  stopped 
while  the  aid  looked  up  the  word. 

In  seeking  exact  answers  from  witnesses, 
Mahon  often  gets  Into  Involved  questions. 
Some  criticize  him  for  his  lengthy  Inquiries 
but  those  close  to  him  say  that  when  Mahon 
asks  a  questlon^he  has  a  reason  and  he  wants 
an  exact  answer.  Mahon  feels  the  only  way 
to  get  the  precise  answer  Is  to  ask  a  precise 
question. 

After  nearly  30  years  in  the  House,  Mahon 
has  learned  to  ask  questions  precisely.  The 
record  reveals  he  gets  good  answers  too. 

While  Mahon  has  suddenly  come  Into  the 
llniellght,  he  can  easily  look  bfu;k  on  the 
A&jn  when  things  weren't  so  good. 

He  was  elected  to  the  74th  Congress  In 
November  1934. 

At  the  time,  Mahon  recalled  some  years 
ago,  "I  hadn't  seen  more  than  three  or  four 
live  Congressmen  In  my  life." 

Moving  from  a  district  attorney's  Job  in 
west  Texas  to  Washington,  though,  suddenly 
developed  Its  miseries.  First,  Mahon  had 
been  on  the  firing  line.  Now  as  a  very  Junior 
Member  of  the  House,  where  senlOTity 
counts,  he  found  himself  on  five  committees 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  never  met. 


Mahon  Laid  that  within  a  short  time  he 
began  to  feel  depressed  and  that  "T.  had  no 
part  In  the  big  game  although  I  had  the 
right  to  vote.- 

During  his  second  term  things  were  no  bet- 
ter and  as  he  recalls  "the  frustration  became 
more  acute." 

However,  the  young  legislator  had  some 
pretty  fair  ooiintry  legislators  looking  over 
his  shoulder  and  encouraging  him.  These  In- 
cluded the  late  Speaker  SanrRaybum,  then 
Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer,  the  late 
Senators  Tom  Connally  and  Morris  Sheppard, 
and  Representatives  Ewlng  Thomason  (later 
a  XJS.  district  Judge):  and  Marvin  Jones 
(now  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Clainos) . 

Gamer,  in  fact,  recognized  sc«nethlng 
special  In  Mahon,  and  predicted  that  Mahon 
would  become  a  statesman. 

Gamer  evidently  had  keen  insight. 

Mahon's  frustrations  of  the  mld-1930's 
left  as  he  was  named  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  1939.  A  colleague  pointed  out 
that  Mahon  has  had  something  to  say  in 
U.S.  spending  during  the  most  crucial  years 
the  country  has  seen. 

Mahon,  out  oS  the  early  days,  has  devel- 
oped a  respect  defjrlng  description  for  the 
seniority  system  of  the  House.  He  also  re- 
spects the  rules  of  the  House. 

After  retiu-nlng  from  Cannon's  funeral  In 
Missouri,  Mahon  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  Ho\ise — Ironically  written  by  the  same 
Cannon.  These  rules  call  for  the  full  Hovise 
to  approve  chairmanships  of  standing  com- 
mittees. This  the  House  wUl  probably  do 
Monday  In  Mahon's  case. 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  Mahon  has 
kept  his  sense  of  hxunor  and  kept  In  touch 
with  the  people  he  represents. 

AIx>ut  4  years  ago,  he  called  Miss  Janice 
Stalcup,  then  secretary  to  the  president  of 
Texas  Tech.  He  asked  Janice  to  have  lunch 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Mahon. 

The  lunch  produced  the  usual  chitchat, 
but  at  the  end  Mahon  said:  "You  are  going 
to  work  for  me  In  Washington  January  1." 

There  was  no  mention  of  salary  or  of 
whether  Janice  wanted  the  Job. 

In  late  December,  Janice  arrived  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  The  rain  was  pouring.  But 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane  ramp  stood 
Mahon  all  alone.  He  held  a  big,  mtilti- 
colored  golf  umbrella,  as  Janice  walked  up  to 
him,  Mahon  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and 
said:   "Welcome  to  Washington." 

While  Mahon  has  his  light  side,  he  Is  In 
the  main  serious. 

He  takes  the  business  of  spending  the 
taxpayers  money  to  heart  and  watches 
money  outflow  continually. 

Observers  feel  In  this  area,  there  will  be 
little  change  from  the  day  of  Cannon's 
chairing  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

However,  there  will  probably  be  two  ob- 
vious   changes. 

First.  Mahon  Is  close  to  President  Johnson 
and  In  areas  such  as  foreign  aid  he  will  tend 
to  listen  to  the  White  House  more  than 
Cannon  or  Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Otto  Passman,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 

This  Is  not  to  say  Mr.  Johnson  wUl  get  all 
he  wants.  Undoubtedly,  from  his  past  vot- 
ing reccnxl,  Mahon  will  see  that  foreign  aid 
Is  cut.  But  in  speeches,  he  recognizes  that 
foreign  aid  Is  a  necessity  In  some  areas.  He 
Is  also  a  realist  In  seeing  that  80  percent  of 
forelgn-ald  money  appropriated  Is  spent  in 
the  United  States — and  this  helps  the 
economy. 

He  also  knows  that  foreign-aid  money  has 
saved  free  China  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He 
knows  it  saved  Western  Europe  from  com- 
m\inism  after  World  War  n. 

Hue  he  is  opposed  to  humanltarlan-only 
foreign  aid  and  in  this  he  oould  be  cross- 
ways  with  the  White  House. 

Thwe  is  another  area  where  Mahon  will 
differ  with  Caimon.  The  late  Mlssourian 
was  apt  to  abruptly  abolish  subcommittees 
and  charge  new  ones.  Mahon  will  move 
slowly  and  there  will  be  no  changes  at  all 


until  January.  Committee  sessions  will 
continue  to  be  closed. 

While  Mahon  has  moved  into  the  Nation's 
spotlight  for  the  mcxnent  he  is  stlU  very 
cognizant  of  why  he  Is  In  Washington.  He 
knows  he  represents  a  district  and  that  he 
must  still  work  for  that  district.  As  he 
puts  It: 

"The  people  vote  for  a  man  becaxise  they 
like  him.  If  he  happens  to  be  Important  in 
the  councils  of  the  Nation  they  will  take 
pride  in  that  fact,  but  regardless  of  his  im- 
portance. If  they  do  not  like  him,  his  polltt- 
cals  days  are  numbered." 


James  T.  Ramey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  annoimcement  of  the  re- 
appointment of  James  T.  Ramey  to  a 
full  term  as  Commissioner  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  a  wise  and  well- 
justtfied  action. 

Commissioner  Ramey,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  and  a  skillful  attorney, 
has  an  unusual  backgroimd  of  experience 
in  Government  service  and  administra- 
tion. Shortly  after  he  received  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1941, 
he  went  to  work  as  an  attorney  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Following 
6  years  of  service  in  the  TVA,  in  1947 
Mr.  Ramey  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  General  Counsel  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  From  1947  imtil  1956 
he  worked  for  the  AEC,  during  which 
time  he  served  as  assistant  general  coun- 
sel in  the  Chicago  operations  office  and 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  Chicago 
operations  office.  In  these  positions  he 
had  extensive  experience  in  Government 
contract  negotiation  and  administration. 

On  April  1,  1956,  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Senator  Cumton  P.  Anderson,  appointed 
Mr.  Ramey  as  staff  director  of  our  com- 
mittee. During  the  next  6  years  he  was 
a  diligent  and  dedicated  servant  of  our 
committee.  His  previous  9  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
gave  him  a  background  of  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  whole  AEC  program. 
Equally  important  was  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance amongst  the  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  administrators  of  the  sprawl- 
ing AEC  facilities.  His  knowledge  and 
evaluation  of  the  capabilities  and  expe- 
rience of  the  top  professional  people  in 
the  AEC  was  invaluable  in  evaluating  the 
programs  which  they  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported. 

In  1962  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  most  of 
the  members  of  our  committee  joined  in 
recommending  to  President  Kennedy 
that  James  Ramey  be  appointed  to  fill 
that  vacancy.  The  President  nominated 
Mr.  Ramey  on  August  7,  1962,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  John  S.  Graham. 
This  term  expires  on  June  30,  1964. 
ITie  new  term  to  which  Mr.  Ramey  has 
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win  be  a  5-7ear  term 


been  appointed 
ending  In  1969. 

During  the  jadt  20  months  Ifr.  Ramey 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  as  an 
ABC  Onmmfawlo  aer.  His  17  years  of 
background  In  tae  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  on  Capitol  Hill,  as  staff  direc- 
Commlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  have  glv^  him  an  unusual  back- 
ground of  Inf  or  nation  and  experience 
In  both  the  exscutlve  and  legislative 
branches  of  Gov  >mment. 


Our  Nation  Is 
services  of  manj 
tlon  and  ability 


ISICN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


'ortunate  In  having  the 
Individuals  of  dedica- 
such  as  Mr.  Ramey. 
The  dedicated  services  they  render  go  far 
beyond  the  moretary  value  of  the  re- 
wards which  the; '  receive. 

Mr.  £^>eaker.  let  me  reiterate — the 
announcement  b  r  the  President  that  he 
is  reaivxjlntlng  James  T.  Ramey  to  a 
f  uU  term  as  C(xn  ntssloner  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commls^on  Is  a  wise  and  well- 
Justlfled  action. 


J.  D  »7l«  DeWitt 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENS 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 


<o: 


iM  HECTIC  UT 

OP  KKPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesd  %y.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  ORABOV'SEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  th(  attention  ot  our  col- 
leagues the  foDo  xring  article,  which  at>- 
peared  in  the  Hi  rtf  ord  Courant  on  May 
18, 1964.  about  J.  Doyle  DeWltt.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Tfavelers  Insurance  Co. 
received  many  awards 
yet  remains  a  modest. 


Mr.  DeWltt  has 
and  honors  amd 
unassuming  man 
DsWiTT    Duct,    I  (zmpi.i 


DBtCT  Hai  n't  Oramgis  Huc 


tbsix 


bis 


The  head  of 
Inaunuice  Cos., 
50,000  agentB  and 
and  limine  man. 

Old  acqualntancJM 
"Being  the  head 
anoe  companies  In 
him.    Tou  ttUl 
street,  hands  In 
He  sttll  gives  you 
hello." 

Ask  DeWltt 
plAys  and  he 

Ask  him  to  wha^ 
he  says:  "If  It  Is 
else  says,  hard  worl : 

The  J.  In  his 
never  been  called 
many  Johns  In  his 

Of  the  name 
"I  don't  know  whfcre 


100-year-old   Traveler's 

20,000  employees,  and 

1  rrokers  is  a  modest,  direct. 


wbiit 


nane 


Do  rle 


jonfSD 


af  er 
financial 


Bom  in  Sully, 
elers  In  1936  as  a 
Moines,  shortly 
XTnlverslty  for 

In  the  next  18 

tkm  of  secretary 
r^M^B  I  ■■■■■I  !■      *ff*^.ik 

vanoed  to  assistant 
companies,  and  In 
the  ststh  president 


If  hewouJei 


-TSAVSLKSa     PXESI- 


aay  of  J.  Doyle  DeWltt; 

one  of  the  largest  Insur- 

the  world  hasn't  changed 

him  walking  along  the 

pockets,  and  whistling. 

the  same  big  wave  and 


kind  of  a  golf  game  he 
:  "Lousy." 

he  owes  his  success  and 

uccesa — to  what  everyone 

I  guees." 

Is  for  John  but  he  has 

ibiat  because  there  were  so 

family. 

he  shrugged  and  said: 
it  did  come  from." 


rXBM    or     192B 


I}wa, 


DeWltt  Joined  Trav- 

laims  Investigator  at  Des 

he  had  to  leave  Drake 

reasons. 

femn.  he  rose  to  the  poel- 

all  the  IVaveler's  Claims 

years  later,  he  was  ad- 

to  the  prealdent  of  the 

another  7  years  became 

at  thi  larger  multlple- 

In  North  America. 

caU  hhnsetf  a  self-made 

I  doot  know  what  that 


orgailBatton ', 


And  he  has  no  Horatio  Alger  story  to  tell 
of  himself.  He  was  transferred  from  Dee 
Moines  to  the  home  oOoe  here  In  1937,  the 
same  year  he  was  married.  "I  was 'moved 
here  and  I  dont  know  why  I  was  moved," 
he  said. 

However,  when  he  Is  considering  promoting 
someone,  he  looks  for  "intelligence,  industry, 
and  devotion  to  his  work." 

A  recent  Issue  of  "Insurance,"  trade  maga- 
zine of  the  indiistry  reports  that  DeWltt  has 
led  the  Travelers  to  record  highs  in  premium 
voltmie :  "Pioneering  in  the  establishment  of 
package  forms  of  Insurance  protection,  he 
has  helped  create  a  character  for  the  com- 
panies which  permeates  its  every  endeavor. 

"In  recent  years,  under  his  direction,  the 
Travelers  has  branched  into  new  avenues  of 
civic  concern  and  corporate  responsibility." 

The  reference  Is  to  the  Traveler's  role 
in  Hartford's  urban  renewal  project,  familiar 
to  all  local  residents.  His  employees  point 
out  that  it  was  because  of  DeWltt's  personal 
belief  and  commitment  to  the  future  of  Hart- 
ford that  he  authorized  the  establishment 
of  Constitution  Plaza,  Inc.  to  provide  the 
necessary  financing  for  redevelopment  Just 
when  It  was  about  to  founder. 
ON  ai  BOAsns 

Although  DeWitt  Is  a  board  member  of  21 
companies  and  seldom  misses  a  meeting  of 
any  of  them,  he  spends  75  percent  of  his 
time  in  his  handsome  otBce  in  Traveler's  Tow- 
er which  gives  him  a  breathtaking  view  of 
Hartford  and  environs. 

A  typical  day  finds  him  at  his  desk  at  8 :  30 
ajn.  or  9.  His  hours  are  spent  In  discussions 
and  meetings  and  the  time  left  over  is  used 
for  dictation. 

DeWltt  has  no  advice  for  anyone  aspiring 
to  succeed  in  the  insurance  world.  "I  don't 
think  there  Is  any  set  pattern,"  he  said;  but 
he  feels  there  is  much  more  opportunity  in 
the  field  now  than  when  he  started  because 
of  the  great  growth  in  the  forms  of  coverage. 
Under  his  presidency,  new  programs  of  man- 
agement training  and  career  development 
have  been  instituted. 

Concerning  a  wife's  role  In  her  husband's 
advancement,  DeWltt  said:  "She  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  her  husband  in  a  num- 
ber of  occupations  we  have,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  agents  and  the  public;  but  I 
don't  believe  in  the  corporate  wife  pattern. 
I  don't  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing." 

Personal  touches  in  DeWltt's  green- 
carpeted  office  give  a  hint  of  his  interests 
outside  of  it. 

On  a  table  is  a  picture  of  him  with  Come- 
dian Bop  Hope  on  a  golf  green.  (DeWltt  tries 
to  get  out  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  he  says 
and  also  likes  to  play  bridge.)  On  one  broad 
wall  is  a  handsome  breakfront  with  bust  of 
Lincoln  and  other  Americana. 

LINCOLN  SCHOLAS 

DeWltt  is  almost  as  well-known  as  a  his- 
torian as  he  Is  an  Insiirance  expert.  He  is  a 
Lincoln  scholar  and  his  collection  of  Amer- 
ican polltican  mementos  Is  unique.  There 
are  close  to  20.000  items  in  It  and  DeWitt 
remembers  'all  about  each  one  of  them. 

His  interest  in  history  started  him  on  his 
collection  30  years  ago.  Today  it  includes  all 
types  of  political,  cultural  and  historical 
Americana  from  Washington  to  the  1960 
election. 

Each  election  year,  it  is  displayed  for  the 
public  to  see  at  Traveler's  In  an  exhibition 
called  America  Goes  to  the  Polls,  and 
100.000  people  have  seen.it  to  date. 

DeWitt  has  given  the  collection  to  the 
University  of  Hartford  of  which  he  is  a 
founder. 

When  he  made  the  gift,  he  said  he  did  so 
to  provide  the  university,  high  school  and 
oolliege  students  and  the  general  public 
source  materials  in  American  cultural  and 
political  history  for  research  and  study  of  a 
type  not  available  through  textbooks  and 
courses  of  instruction.  \ 


He  hc^MS  eventually  to  see  the  collection 
housed  In  a  wing  of  the  university  library. 

irUlC  OM  H.KCTIOir 

DeWltt  is  a  Republican,  but  refused  to  say 
who  he  Is  backing  this  year. 

"Haven't  you  decided,  or  aren't  you  tell- 
ing?" he  was  asked. 

"Both,"  he  answered. 

At  a  rather  youthful  looking  81.  World 
War  I  Navy  Veteran  DeWltt  is  gray  haired  and 
erect,  the  grandfather  of  five,  father  of  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
MarJorle  Aileen  Everett. 

He  can  look  back  on  numerous  sucesses 
and  honors.  Just  two  of  these  are  a  Free- 
doms Foundation  Medal  received  in  1950  for 
a  historical  article  he  wrote  that  was  pub- 
lished in  his  company  magadne;  and  his 
most  recent  accolade,  the  Executive  Excel- 
lence Award  from  the  University  of  Connect- 
icut. 


Good  Gtixeas:  Aerojet-General  and 
Herald  Press  Poblicatioai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF  CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an- 
other campaign  year  goes  Into  full  swing. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  unique  political  program 
which  Is  appropriately  labeled  a  "Grood 
Citizenship  Campaign." 

In  this  era  of  skyrocketing  campaign 
costs,  it  is  important  that  all  citizens 
help  bolster  the  Democratic  process  by 
contributing  to  It  with  their  votes,  their 
voices,  and  their  dollars. 

Dollar  drives — whether  initiated  by 
political  parties.  labor  unions,  or  cor- 
porations— provide  a  lubricant  for  the 
wheels  of  government  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  apt  to  creak  and  groan — 
the  time  of  the  political  campaign. 

Aerojet-General  Corp.  of  Azusa.  Calif., 
Is  certainly  in  the  forefront  of  business' 
efforts  to  promote  greater  participation 
in  government  as  it  relates  to  politics. 
Through  Aerojefs  "Good  Citizenship 
Campaign"  more  than  30.000  employees 
are  encouraged  to  give  personal  financial 
support  to  the  party  or  candidates  of 
their  choice.  Strictly  a  nonpartisan  pro- 
gram, other  major  corix>rations  through- 
out the  country  are  examining  it  with 
the  thought  of  inaugurating  similar 
campaigns. 

The  Azusa  Herald,  which  like  Aerojet 
works  diligently  to  promote  greater  citi- 
zen participation  in  public  and  political 
affairs,  recently  carried  an  editorial 
which  pays  proper  prai#e  to  Aerojet  for 
its  eflforts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Grassroots   Fundraisino 

With  local  elections  now  over  and  the  next 
thing  on  the  California  political  calendar 
the  upcoming  primary,  It  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  to  turn  to  a  nonpartlstm  movement 
which  originated  in  Azusa  6  years  ago  and 
now  has  wcm  nationwide  repute. 

We  refer  to  Aerojet-Oeneral's  good  citi- 
zenship campaign  through  which  the  com- 
pany's more  than  S0,000  employees  are  en- 
coiu-aged  to  give  personal  financial  support 
to  the  party  or  candidates  of  their  choice. 
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In  1968.  when  the  company  had  15.000  em- 
ployees, a  total  of  135,000  was  collected.  In 
the  Presidential  year  1960.  with  about  35,000 
on  its  payroll.  Aerojet  stimulated  its  em- 
ployees to  give  a  total  of  $06,000.  Two  years 
ago,  with  nearly  33,000  on  the  payroll  and  an 
exciting  gubernational  campaign  on  the  fire. 
Aerojet  employees  gave  to  the  party  or  can- 
didates of  their  choice  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
$100,000  with  75  percent  participating  and 
Individual  contributions  averaging   $4. 

The  Aerojet  campaign  stenuned  from  the 
"give  a  buck  to  the  party  of  your  choice" 
drive  which  was  organized  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  the  late  ig50'B.  but  never  took  hold 
broadly.  Both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  tried  to  promote  it.  and  it  had  the 
backing  of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion and  the  Advertising  Coimcil — yet,  ex- 
cept for  sporadic  door-to-door  campaigns  in 
a  few  communities  or  neighborhoods,  It 
never  spread  broadly  to  the  grassroots. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Aerojet  drive 
was  expressed  simply  by  the  company's 
president  (now  board  chairman)  Dan  A. 
KlmbaU  back  in  1958.  when  he  said:  "If  a 
man's  got  a  couple  of  bucks  on  a  horse,  he's 
going  to  be  more  interested  In  seeing  him 
run  weU." 

Happily  for  the  Aerojet  drive,  there  was  a 
good  mixture  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  top  echelon  of  management.  At 
the  same  time,  the  conunlttees  running  the 
campaign  were  made  up  of  a  broad  cross- 
section  ot  employees — management,  techni- 
cal, clerical  and  union.  Volunteer  solicitors 
were  oganlzed  on  the  basis  of  one  to  each 
20  employees  and  an  accounting  system  was 
set  up  so  that  nobody's  political  preferences 
were  revealed  to  their  fellow  employees.  All 
the  way  it  was  an  on- the -level  effort  to  pro- 
mote greater  personal  participation  1^  poll- 
tics.    That's  why  it  has  worked  so  well. 

Besides  encouraging  employees  to  sxipport 
their  favoritles  financially,  Aerojet  sponsors 
voter  registration  drlvee  for  both  the  primary 
and  the  general  election.  This  year,  a  total 
of  1,898  voters  were  registered  at  Aerojet 
plants  through  deputy  registrars  who  worked 
at  cafeterias  during  the  lunch  hour.  A  great 
many  of  these  persons  might  have  never  reg- 
istered if  they  had  to  go  to  city  hall  or  other- 
wise locate  a  registrar. 

As  part  of  the  campaign,  in-plant  rallies 
are  held,  which  have  attracted  major  candi- 
dates. Such  stalwarts  as  Richard  Nixon, 
Governor  Brown.  Sen.itors  Kuchel  and  Engle, 
former  Governor  Knight  and  former  Senator 
Knowland,  Ted  Kennedy.  John  Rousselot  and 
many  other  have  taken  part  Ih  these  Aerojet 
rallies.  They  enable  employees  to  see.  hear, 
and  Judge  the  candidates  for  themselves 
before  casting  their  ballots. 

Throughout  the  country  major  corpora- 
tions have  Inquired  Into  the  Aerojet  system 
with  a  view  of  Inaugurating  similar  cam- 
paigns. Among  these  companies  are  such  as 
Western  Electric.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
Pet  Milk,  General  Poods,  Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas  Corp.,  Bell  &  Howell,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  many 
others.  Eminent  newspapers  such  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Herald-Examiner, 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, and  many  others  of  their  character  have 
pointed  to  the  Aerojet  Idea  as  a  pioneer  effort 
that  could  do  much  to  shake  the  tentacles  of 
large  financial  "angels"  from  both  parties. 

The  Herald-Press  newspapers  are  happy  to 
congratulate  Aerojet  on  this  achievement  in 
the  political  field  which  matches  the  com- 
pany's great  triumphs  in  missilery  and  space. 
When  we  can  put  political  candidates  Into 
orbit  without  launching  them  from  a  big 
contributors  pad.  we  will  have  better  results 
at  all  governmental  levels. 

Let's  hope  a  great  many  companies,  not 
only  large  ones,  but  smaU  ones  as  well,  will 
follow  the  Aerojet  lead.  Most  persons  dont 
realize  that  a  presidential  campaign  alone 


costs  both  parties  together  something  like 
$30  million.  If  200  companies  in  the  land 
did  as  weU  as  Aerojet  did  in  1963  with  Its 
good  citizenship  campaign,  this  sum  could 
be  easily  raised  and  postelection  defldts 
woiild  be  eliminated,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
$500  and  $1,000  a  plate  dinners  to  get  party 
managers  out  of  the  red. 

We  reconunend  the  drive  to  our  neighbors 
who  are  in  business  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
and  throughout  California. 

However,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Aero- 
jet, the  Herald  Press  News  Publications 
came  up  with  its  own  original  idea  to 
promote  political  interest.  In  a  recent 
editiwi,  a  full-page  spread  entitled  "Po- 
litical Showdown"  calls  upon  readers  to 
participate  in  a  cash-prize  contest  by  de- 
fining "liberal"  and  "conservative."  In- 
cluded in  the  group  of  Judges  will  be 
representatives  of  both  national  political 
parties,  historians,  publishers,  political 
science  teachers,  civic  leaders,  labor  of- 
ficials and  housewives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  their  perform- 
ance, I  am  sure  that  Aerojet-General 
and  the  Herald  Press  Publications  would 
subscribe  to  the  ideas  set  forth  by  the 
late  President  Keruiedy  in  a  1961  article, 
"The  Teaching  and  Practicing  of  Poli- 
tics." His  thMne  was  "every  citizen 
holds  office"  and  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  Include  excerpts  from  President 
Kennedy's  statement: 

Disdain  for  the  political  profession  in  our 
schools  and  communities  did  not  matter 
quite  as  much  In  the  days  when  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion was  limited  to  a  select  few. 

But  today,  the  implications  of  national 
policy  make  politicians  of  all  of  us.  Today, 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  Interest  In 
politics  "holds  office";  every  one  of  us  Is  In 
a  position  of  responsibility;  and.  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  kind  of  government  we  get  de- 
pends upon  how  we  fulfill  those  responsi- 
bilities. We,  the  people,  are  the  boss,  and  we 
will  get  the  kind  of  political  leadership,  be 
It  good  or  bad,  th&t  we  demand  and  deserve. 

The  American  political  education  with 
which  I  am  concerned  is  that  of  each  and 
every  American  citizen.  His  opinions,  his 
votes,  his  efforts  define  the  limits  of  our 
policy,  provide  its  guldepoets,  and  authorize 
its  implementation. 

In  Lincoln's  words,  that  man  on  the 
street,  the  average  citizen,  the  educated 
voter,  "makes  statutes  possible  or  impossible 
to  execute."  His  attitude  toward  taxation 
and  selective  service,  foreign  aid  and  alli- 
ances, the  United  Nations,  lmf>orts.  Immi- 
gration, even  his  attitude  toward  members 
of  minority  groups  In  his  own  country — all 
of  these  have  an  impact  upon  foreign  policy 
far  beyohd  his  knowledge.  Without  his  in- 
dispensable support  and  loyallty,  no  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  times  such  as  these 
can  possibly  succeed. 

There  are,  of  coiu'se,  dangers  in  this  in- 
creased participation  of  the  public  in  the 
policymaking  process.  Public  opinion  In  a 
democracy  has,  on  many  occasions,  in  this 
Nation  and  in  others,  been  too  slow,  too 
selfish,  too  shortsighted,  too  provincial,  too 
rigid,  or  too  Impractical.  But  in  these  times, 
in  facing  these  Issues  which  deeply  touch 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every  citizen,  in 
making  these  hard  decisions  which  reqxiire 
overwhelming  public  support,  we  as  a  nation 
cannot — we  dare  not— exclude  the  people 
or  Ignore  their  opinions,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  Instead,  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson :  "If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  ^th  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is  not  to 
take  it  from  them — but  to  inform  their  dis- 
cretion (by  education)." 


I  consider  myself  fortunate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  represent  a  district  with  such 
active  civic  leaders  as  Bert  Stolpe.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Herald  Press  News  Publica- 
tions, and  Dan  Kimball,  president  of 
AeroJet-GeneraL  They  belong  to  op- 
posite political  parties  but  they  stand 
united  on  the  important  issue  of  public 
responsibility.  They  tnily  understand 
the  anatomy  of  government  and  politics 
and,  like  doctors  of  medicine,  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  patient 
active  and  healthy. 


On  Being  Free  WiA  the  People's  Momj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
easy  to  be  a  free  spender  if  you  are  not 
spending  your  own  money.  The  Presi- 
dent is  doing  quite  well  in  winning  votes 
for  his  party  by  his  generosity.  The  only 
trouble  is  it  is  not  his  money,  it  belongs 
to  the  people.  He  has  not  had  to  sweat 
to  earn  it,  but  the  toilers  of  the  Nation 
have. 

Columnist  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.. 
said  it  well  in  his  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  May  19.  "The  Kingly 
Gesture." 

His  article  follows : 

The  Kinglt  Gestxtxe 
(By   William  F.    Buckley,   Jr.) 

Lyndon  Johnson,  for  all  his  simplicity.  !• 
acquiring  some  kingly  habits.  Wherever  he 
goes  now  a  days  he  seems  to  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  making  a  royal  gift,  like  tha' 
kings  of  yore  who  when  visiting  their  prov- 
inces would  scatter  about  a  chestloed  or  two 
of  ducats  among  the  peasants,  as  evidence  of 
their  royal  favor. 

Considering  how  much  Mr.  Johnson  is 
given  to  traveling  about,  there  is  some  fear 
for  the  endurance  of  the  patrimony.  His 
trip  to  Appalachia  cost  the  royal  exchequer 
$1  billion.  When  he  went  up  to  the  World's 
Fair  to  speak  to  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union  he  was  not  in  a  munificent 
frame  of  mind,  and  dropped  therefore  a  mere 
million  dollar  gift  to  the  cause  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  Harlem.  There  was  a  splen- 
did opportunity  there,  I  thought,  for  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  upstage  him  by  making  a  gift 
of  $2  million ;  but  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  busy 
these  days,  spreading  his  wealth  among  the 
peasants  of  California. 

It  is  a  very  Interesting  precedent,  this 
business  of  facing  an  audience,  making  a 
grandiose  Executive  commitment,  and  then 
sitting  back  to  watch  Congress  writhe  la 
embarrassment. 

One  night  in  1961  John  F.  Kennedy  called 
in  for  a  good  dinner  at  the  White  House  a 
bunch  of  Latin  American  diplomats,  and  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over  had  promised 
them  $20  billion  In  the  course  of  the  next  10 
years — an  expensive  dinner.  The  routine. 
as  I  say,  is  to  make  the  promise — then  stare 
Congress  in  the  face  and  more  or  less  chal- 
lenge It  to  call  you  a  deadbeat.  Congress 
being  as  Congress  Is  these  days,  i.e.,  fearful 
of  public  opinion,  beniunbed  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  average  voter  about  the  source 
of  aU  those  funds  he  is  constantly  showering 
about  the  coxintry  and  the  world  (they  comai. 
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increasing  peculation  brings  more  and 
more  veterans  into  the  State  each  year. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  with 
over  one-third  of  the  State's  population 
living  there. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  great  need  for 
this  new  veterans  hospital.  For  this 
reason,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  to  leam 
from  this  week's  committee  report  that 
the  10  percent  reduction  was  recom- 
mended. 

In  my  c^inlon,  we  can  find  much  bet- 
ter places  to  save  money  and  reduce 
Government  spending  than  In  our  vet- 
erans hospital  programs.  There  are 
definitely  no  frills  or  extravagant  ex- 
penditures included  in  the  plans  for  the 
new  Los  Angeles  hospital.  In  fact,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  several  desirable 
features  were  not  included  In  the  original 
plans,  and  it  has  been  my  hope  that 
they  could  be  provided  for  in  future 
year  appropriations. 

We  dare  not  forget  for  a  minute  the 
real  moral  and  legal  obligation  we  have 
assumed  to  care  for  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans of  our  past  wars.  This  obligation 
Is  particularly  heavy  Ln  the  case  bf  our 
older  veterans  whose  health  Is  declining. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  that,  before 
this  bill  is  approved  in  final  form  for  the 
President's  signature,  that  most,  If  not 
all,  of  this  10  percent  cut  will  have  been 
restored,  and  that  any  remaining  reduc- 
tion in  appropriations  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  essential  construction  require- 
ments of  our  veterans  hospital  program. 


Address  of  Hon.  David  E.  Bell 


EXTENSION  OPJIEMARKS.' 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALZrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20. 1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
David  Bell,  former  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et and  present  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
gave  an  address  at  Occidental  College  in 
California  on  April  30.  1964. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Bell  is  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  He  has  brought  to 
the  di£Bcult  task  of  international  assist- 
ance a  hardheaded  sense  of  realism. 

In  this  address  he  clearly  sets  forth 
the  reasons  for  supporting  the  AID  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  with  my  remarks ; 

Address  bt  Hon.  David  E.  Beix,  administra- 

TOS,    ACONCT    FOS    INTEHNATIONAL    DeVKLOP- 
MEirr,   DZPARTMEMT  OF  STATE 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
night at  Occidental  College.  As  a  Callfor- 
nian — and  especially  as  a  graduate  of  Po- 
nK>na — I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  high 
quality  of  this  college,  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  been  invited  to  speak  here. 

I  have  been-  getting  some  letters  recently 
asking  why  we  don't  stop  spending  so  much 
money  on  people  In  other  countries  under 


the  foreign  aid  program,  and  instead  spend 
that  money  on  eliminating  poverty  here  at 
home.  The  question  is  a  proper  one  and  I'd 
like  to  respond  to  it  here  tonight. 

The  first  and  most  compelling  atuwer  is 
that  both  the  foreign  aid  program  abroad  and 
the  war  on  poverty  here  at  home  are  neces- 
sary in  ovir  own  national  interest. 

It  is,  I  should  think,  entirely  clear  why  we 
must  in  our  own  Interest  strive  to  wipe  out 
the  pockets  of  poverty  that  mar  our  otherwise 
prosperous  country. 

I  also  think  that  a  moment's  reflection  will 
make  it  equally  clear  to  anyone  that  we  must, 
in  our  own  interest,  continue  to  support  the 
cause  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  progress  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

You  who  live  here  in  California  cannot 
overlook  the  logic.  Look  south,  and  you  see 
Latin  America,  which  can  be  an  area  of  pros- 
perity and  eoonomic  growth — providing  good 
markets  for  our  exports,  good  prospects  for 
our  investors,  good  nelghbcM-s  for  all  of  us  In 
a  deepening  partnership  for  freedom  and 
progress.  Or  Latin  America  could  be  an  area 
where  cctnmunism,  fed  and  supported  from 
Castro's  Cuba,  expands  its  bll^ting  control, 
shutting  ofr  trade,  stopping  the  free  flow  of 
ideas,  deferring  the  hope  for  the  larger  society 
for  freemen  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Merely  to  state  the  alternatives  demon- 
strates where  our  Interesits  Ue.  And  it  is 
plain  that  in  a  strictly  monetary  sense  it  Is 
only  commonsense  for  us  to  spend  some- 
thing now,  under  the  foreign  aid  program,  to 
help  strengthen  free  countries  in  Latin 
America.  Vastly  larger  sums  would  obviously 
be  required  for  our  own  protection  if  those 
coimtrles  became  strongholds  for  commu- 
nism. 

The  same  point  is  equally  clear  to  any 
Calif om  Ian  who  looks  west  across  the  Pa- 
cific.    Plainly  we  want  to  see  more  of  the 

Asian    countries    developing    like    Japan 

where  free  inquiry  and  free  institutions  are 
taking  root,  where  U.S.  exports  have  tripled 
in  the  last  10  years,  Where  Indeed  a  sizable 
Japanese  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
mounted  in  recent  years  to  help  the  growth 
of  less  developed  countries.  Plainly  we  do 
not  want  to  see  more  Asian  countries  fall 
like  mainland  China  under  the  domination 
of  a  hostile  and  dangerous  Communist  party 
leadership. 

The  circxmistances  in  southeast  Asto,  in 
India,  and  Pakistan,  are  difficult,  as  they 
are  in  Latin  America.  It  wlU  not  be  easy  to 
establish  conditions  for  sustained  progress 
in  freedom.  The  bitter  struggle  in  Vietnam, 
the  grinding  poverty  in  India — these,  no  less 
than  the  extreme  disparity  of  Income  be- 
tween rich  and  p>oor  in  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries — are  severe  obstacles  that 
must  be  conquered. 

But  the  fact  that  there  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  success  cannot  obscure  the  basic 
logic  of  my  proposition.  We  in  the  United 
States  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  those  who 
are  striving  to  achieve  progress  in  freedom 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  If  we 
did  so  we  would  be  untrue  to  our  own  na- 
tional interest.  And  we  would  not,  in  fact, 
even  save  money  In  the  long  nm. 

Hence  my  first  reply:   Both  a  strong  aid 
program   abroad   and    a   strong   antlpoverty 
campaign   at   home  are   necessary  elements 
of  current  U.S.  policy, 
n 

The  letters  I  receive  sometimes  put  the 
question  In  a  different  way:  Can  we  afford 
both  a  foreign  aid  program  and  an  antl- 
poverty  campaign? 

Here  I  speak  with  some  confidence  as  an 
ex-Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
The  evidence  that  we  can  afford  both  is  that 
both  are  Included  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1965  that  President  Johnson  submitted 
to  the  Congress  In  January — and  the  total 
expenditures  proposed  In  that  budget  are 
smaller  than  the  total  expenditures  antlcl- 
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pated  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Let  me  re- 
peat: The  Federal  Budget,  Including  the 
costs  of  both  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
the  antipoverty  program,  is  going  down  next 
year,  not  up.  Plainly  the  costs  of  these  two 
programs  is  not  placing  a  severe  strain  on 
our  Federal  finances. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Fifteen  years  ago,. at 
the  height  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  assistance  totaled  (4.5  bil- 
lion; the  comparable  figure  for  next  year  Is 
13.4  billion.  Taking  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  economy  since  then,  the 
drop  in  the  real  cost  of  foreign  aid  has  been 
even  larger.  In  1949  we  devoted  close  to 
2  percent  of  our  natinoal  output  to  foreign 
aid.  Next  year  the  corresponding  flgiire  is 
less  than  six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  recent  years 
the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program  lias  been 
redticed  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments.  A  few  years  ago  foreign  aid  dollars 
were  spent  wherever  In  the  world  prices  were 
lowest.  Today,  with  few  exceptions,  we  limit 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  aid  funds  to  the 
United  States.  At  present  over  80  percent 
of  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  go  directly 
to  purchasing  American  goods  and  services — 
and  it  is  those  American  goods  and  services, 
not  American  dollars,  that  are  sent  abroad 
under  the  aid  program.  The  aid  program,  as 
a  result,  has  a  smaller  impact  today  on  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  that  it  has  ever 
had  before. 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  we  can  afford, 
without  strain,  both  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  antlpoverty  campaign. 

Indeed  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
could  ill  afford  not  to  conduct  either  pro- 
gram. The  antlpoverty  campaign  is  funda- 
mentally and  in  thetrue  sense  an  econ- 
omy measure  because  its  purpose — ^President 
Johnson  has  put  It  so  crisply — is  "to  turn 
taxeaters  into  taxpayers."  And  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  fundamentally  and  in  the 
true  sense  an  economy  measure  because  its 
purpose  is  to  get  other  countries  on  their 
own  feet,  able  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
common  defense  of  freedom,  and  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  strength  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  free  world. 

in 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  major 
point  I  want  to  make  tonight,  which  Is  that 
the  antlpoverty  campaign  at  hcHne  and  the 
foreign  aid  program  abroad  share  a  common 
philosophy  and  a  common  ^proach.  and 
much  can  be  learned  from  the  eiq>erience 
of  each  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  other. 

What  is  the  basic  concept  of  the  foreign 
aid  program?  Essen Ually  and  in  simplest 
terms  it  is  to  assist  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries to  acquire  the  ability  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  This  is  a  finite  and  limited  ob- 
jective: Once  another  country  can  go  ahead 
on  its  own,  our  aid  can  stop. 

This  is  what  happened  In  Eiirope  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  We  helped  them  tempo- 
rarily, with  technical  advice  and  training, 
with  capital  loans  and  grants  of  capital. 
Soon  their  economies  were  strong  enough  to 
move  ahead  on  their  own,  and  our  aid  came 
to  an  end. 

This  Is  what  is  happening  today  In  the 
lees  developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
LaUn  America.  The  United  States— and  In- 
cidentally, other  advanced  countries  as  well 

are  providing  technical  and  material  re- 
Botirces  for  the  time  being;  as  the  eoonomlw 
of  the  aided  countries  JOeoome  strong  enou^. 
our  aid  can  end. 

Tou  may  not  realize  how  far  this  proceai 
haa  gone.  Economic  aid  has  been  ended 
th\i«  far  In  some  17  oonntries,  primarily  tn 
Weatem  Bxiropean  eoimtrtea  and  Japan.  aiwt 
we  have  identlifled  14  mora  oountrtes  which 


are  now  in  the  transitional  stage,  where  eco- 
nomic aid  will  soon  be  needed  no  longer. 
These  Include  such  notable  success  stories  as 
Greece,  Israel,  and  Taiwan. 

It  is  most  Important  to  recognize  that  we 
are  not  trying  through  the  aid  program  to 
equalize  Incomes  or  standards  of  living 
around  the  world.  What  we  are  trjrlng  to  do 
is  to  help  equip  the  people  of  other  oovm- 
tries  with  the  Initial  sldlls  and  capital  they 
need  so  they  can  themselves  achieve  rising 
Incomes  and  living  standards  continually, 
year  by  year,  into  the  futvu-e  without  need- 
ing special  help  from  us  or  anyone  else. 

Let  me  cite  to  you,  as  an  illustration,  the 
Republic  of  China,  or  Taiwan.  Over  the  last 
15  years,  the  United  States  has  provided  very 
substantial  assistance  to  the  free  Chinese 
on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  With  our  help, 
the  Chinese  have  built  roadfi,  ports,  power 
stations,  conununlcatlons  facilities.  They 
have  carried  out  a  highly  successful  land  re- 
form prograln,  and  raised  agrlcultiu-al  yields 
per  acre  almost  to  the  level  of  those  in  Japan. 

The  United  States  has  provided  technical 
advisers,  capital  assistance,  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodlUes.  The  Chinese  have  taxed 
themselves,  increased  their  own  savings, 
worked  hard,  avoided  luxury  consvunption. 

Today  the  economy  of  free  China  Is  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly.  Production,  Incomes, 
and  exports  are  rising.  Note  that  the  per 
capita  income  in  Taiwan  is  still  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150  per  person.  But  there 
is  90  percent  literacy;  80  percent  of  the 
children  finish  six  grades  of  school.  There 
is  enough  of  a  trained  leadership,  public 
and  private — there  is  enough  of  a  capital 
*>a" — the  attitudes  and  incentives  are  such 
that  the  Chinese  can  go  ahead  on  their  own 
from  here.  The  need  for  aid  from  the  United 
States  U  coming  to  an  end — because  the 
forces  that  will  result  in  continuing  econcnnlc 
and  social  progress  have  been  established  in 
Taiwan. 

Instead  of  a  vicious  downward  spiral  of 
poverty  breeding  more  poverty,  the  Chinese 
on  Taiwan  have  established  the  beginnings 
of  the  benign  upward  spiral  of  steadily 
larger  production  yielding  steadily  larger  in- 
comes leading  to  steadily  rising  living 
standards. 

What  has  happened  on  Taiwan  is  what  we 
want  to  see  happen  throughout  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

What  Is  required  Is  very  plain:  strong 
measuree  of  self-help  by  the  governments 
and  people  of  thoee  cotmtriee,  and  strong 
measures  of  assistance  from  outside— from 
the  United  SUtes  and  from  the  other  ad- 
vanced countries. 

Now  I  wotUd  call  to  your  attention  that 
thU  recipe,  which  we  have  made  familiar  in 
the  foreign  aid  program,  U  exactly  the  recipe 
prescribed  for  the  areas  and  groups  that  are 
suffering  from  exceptional  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  President's  messages 
and  speeches,  In  the  debates  and  discussions 
in  the  Congress,  you  will  hear  the  theme  re- 
peated time  and  again:  what  Is  needed  to 
combat  poverty  in  the  United  States  Is  strong 
measures  of  self-help  by  those  suffering  from 
poverty,  plus  strong  measuree  of  assistance 
frran  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

The  reason  the  recipe  for  action  Is  eesen- 
tlaUy  the  same  for  the  antipoverty  campaign 
as  it  is  f<v  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  because, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  basic  philosophy 
Is  the  same.  Neither  program  Is  intended 
to  be  a  dole,  to  put  or  keep  people  on  reUef . 
Far  IrcHn  It.  We  want  through  both  pro- 
grams to  help  pe<9le  get  on  their  feet,  learn 
now  to  meet  their  own  problems,  develop  the 
capacity  and  find  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
ever-rising  incomes  not  as  a  result  of  some- 
one'B  oherity  bat  beoauee  they  earn  them  tat 
themeelTeB. 


Fundamentally  both  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  antlpoverty  program  are  de- 
signed to  permit  people  to  Uve  in  self-respect 
and  to  be  self-supporting.  And  for  this  rea- 
son they  rest  on  enormously  strong  bases  of 
personal  motivation. 

IV 

I  think  it  is  of  more  than  passing  Interest 
that  we  have  applied  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram many  of  the  techniques  learned  from 
observation  of  the  history  of  economic  growth 
in  the  United  Stetee.  We  have  for  example, 
sought  to  use  in  many  of  the  lees  developed 
countries  that  great  American  Invention,  the 
land-grant  college,  with  its  combination  of 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  educa- 
tion, making  it  possible  to  apply  modern 
science  and  technology  to  the  pr  blems  of 
the  farm  communities  served  by  the  college. 
Needless  to  say,  the  exact  U.S.  model  does 
not  fit  exacUy  into  the  situation  in  other 
countries — but  modified  versions  adopted  to 
the  environment  of  thoee  countries  are  be- 
ginning to  take  root  and  yield  results. 

Other  American  institutions  also  are  be- 
ing tried  and  tested  fca:  value  In  the  less- 
developed  countries.  One  that  seems  very 
successful  in  Latin  America  is  the  savings 
and  loan  association.  We  are  trying  the 
comprehensive  high  school,  the  modern 
American  business  corporation,  the  agricul- 
tural marketing  cooperative. 

All  these  and  many  more  institutional  ar- 
rangements are  being  tried  out  In  less-de- 
veloped coimtrtes.  But  what  I  also  want  to 
call  to  yoxir  attention  tonight  is  that  we 
have  something  to  leam  from  the  experience 
now  accumulating  in  the  less-developed 
countries.     As  we  undertake  to  stamp  out 

the  last  vestiges  of  poverty  in  this  country 

and  indeed  as  we  face  other  serious  problems 
*^ere — let  us  keep  alert  to  what  we  can  learm 
from  our  foreign  assistance  efforts. 

The  most  outstanding  current  Illustration 
Is  of  course  the  Peace  Corps.  Here  is  some- 
thing invented  to  serve  a  need  in  the  less-de- 
velc^ied  countries— sttmnlngly  successful 
there — and  with  obvious  inomedlate  applica- 
tions here  In  the  United  States.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action  to  establUh 
a  domestic  Peace  Corps,  efforts  are  starting. 
I  know  of  examples  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
I  am  sure  then  are  others  elsewhere  in  the 
coimtry,  where  ex-Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  foimd  Peace  Corps-type  Jobs  for  them- 
selves, working  typicaUy  with  underprivi- 
leged young  people  in  slum  areas,  over- 
crowded schools,  and  so  on.  We  have  also 
learned  that  there  are  some  measiires  that 
do  not  do  the  pob,  or  do  not  do  It  well 
enough.  These  we  can  avoid  at  home  where 
the  costs  would  be  higher  and  the  disillu- 
sion more  sharp. 

I  hope  we  wlU  be  alert  to  the  experience 
of  foreign  aid  work — and  not  too  proud  to 
apply  In  Washington  or  Los  Angeles  what 
may  have  been  learned  in  Lima  or  Calcutta. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  fimdamental  hu- 
man problem  of  equipping  people  to  earn  a 
living  successfully  in  the  modern  world.  The 
problem  has  endless  variations  around  the 
world.  But  It  also  has  common  elements 
from  which  valuable  lessons  of  general  ap- 
pllcabUlty  can  be  learned. 

We  look  around  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  to  coimtry  after  cotmtry  reaching 
the  stage  of  self-sustaining  growth  and  our 
aid  In  consequence  coming  to  an  end.  I  do 
not  expect  the  procees  to  be  rapid  but  I  ex- 
pect It  to  be  steady. 

And  as  we  help  the  people  of  India,  and 
Nigeria,  and  Colombia  lay  the  foundations 
for  progrees  in  freedom,  we  will,  I  believe, 
also  be  learning  leaaons  which  wlU  help  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  and  CaU- 
fomla  also  Improve  the  foundations  for  our 
own  progrees  Ui  fteedcMU. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

r  AUZONA 

IN  THS  HOnst  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 


Mr.  RHODES 
er,  under  leave 
to  Include  th< 


Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1964 

of  Arlz<ma.    Mr.  Speak - 

previously  granted,  I  wish 

following  questionnaire 


V  >t«< 


How  would  yoa 

mlt  TOtantary 

How  would  70a 

tbeafad  throogfa 

In  Um  dTil  rlshta  ' 

tltlMeaaatdend 

would  TOteon 

(•}  Voting 

iMd 

edaoitkti 
(b)  PubUc 


1  ote  I 


on  •  oonatitatlonal  amendment  to  per- 

l|r»yer  in  public  Kfaoola?. 

00  the  ld«a  ot  p«ylng  for  medical  care  of 

the  aoclal  seeority  sysUmr 

bin,  which  pasKd  the  Hooae,  there  we  10 

to  be  oontroYersial.    Please  check  how  you 

e  ich: 


0) 


<g) 


(b) 


(1) 


S^engthou  prevloua  laws;  eaUa  for  standvd-  I 
«y  teats  for  Federal  electl<Hu;  Bth-grade 

Is  evidence  of  literacy I. 

aetoKimodatloiu:  No  discrimination  by  any  i 
wtshHsl  ment  or  serrloe  that  has  any  contact  with 

Intwitai  e  commerce ' 

(e)  PnbUe  he  Utias:  Permits  the  OoTemment  to  file  suit  i 
■od  argi  »  eases,  on  complaint,  of  discrimination  In  \ 

any  pot  Uely  owned  tedUtles 

(4)  Edaeaileq:  The  Attorney  General  can  die  suits  to  ; 
aathcrlxee  aid  to  communities 

trytng  to  die— grcgate '. 

ComTnlsmoo:  Continues   the   present  I 
ioo  lor  4  more  yean;  prohibits  It  (rom  in- 

vertlpUtig  the  poMdee  m  private  groups I 

Prot  [bits  d&criminatlon  In  distributing  Federal  | 
nay  cut  off  aid  only  after  bearings,  court 
notify!  ig   C<»igreH,  and  receiving  Presidential  I 


force  da  tgifgatloTi; 


that  are 
(e)  Civil 

CcounAii 


aigits 


FMlaralaid 

aid.    Aganeias 

review, 

approvaL 
SmploymeDt 

an  and  anlona 

ment  of 

dlaerlmlnatiafi 
Voting 

of  votan  by 

Conunlnion 

In  the  House  b] 
Bamaod:  Permit  i 

refnsaa  to  take 


Pi  >hibits  discrimination  by  private  employ- 

tn  the  basis  of  race  or  sex.    Nonemploy- 

and    Communists   is  not   considered 


atbelts 


;  eaosos:  D  lects 


ra4  B 


tboaftasacfa 
0)   OondB^ion   ' 
atioB  sarvloe  is 
racial  dlapatas 
(k.)  How  woold  yoa 
4.  In  regard  to  Cuba 

(a)  Resume 

(b)  Ooon 

(c)  Put  on  a 

(d)  Put  on  a 


ttrytig 


(e) 
(f) 


terialsT 
Organize 

nonT._ 
Use  all 
In  regard  to 

(a)  Insist  on 

(b)  Agree  to 

(c)  Agree  to 

(d)  Agree  to  a 

(e)  Have  the 
•.  Inraapeet  to 

(a)  Getoutr. 
cb)  ContlnoB 

(c)  Increase 

(d)  Strike  at 

the 


Part  VI 


Mr.  ANDERS<|>N 
to  abare  with  ny 
ing  summary  of 
temal   assistance 
Panama  for  flscil 
that  Indeed,  the 
factor  to  the  Republic 


which  I  have  forwarded  to  my  constitu- 
ents under  date  of  May  20,  1964: 

PtTBUC  OriNioN  Poll 
(Prom  your  Congreaaman.  John  J.  Rhodks) 
World  eTenta  ar«  moving  at  a  faat  pace.  At 
the  same  time,  we  race  many  domestic  prob- 
lema.  As  your  RepreaentaUve.  I  need  to 
know  your  thinking  on  these  many  prob- 
lema.  Your  response  to  this  questionnaire 
win  tell  me  what  your  thoughts  are.  We 
both  realize  that  the  reeponsiblllty  of  my 
vote  in  the  House  Is  mine,  but  In  order 
to  make  this  vote  more  meaningful  I  would 


like  to  know  how  you  think  on  various  is- 
sues. 

Your  ideas  will  be  carefully  considered  as 
legislation  is  presented  to  the  Congress.  Re- 
sults of  the  responses  to  this  questionnaire 
will  be  published  In  a  later  newsletter. 

Please  return  your  completed  question- 
naire to  my  district  ofHce — 6081  Federal 
BuUdlng.  Phoenix.  Arte.,  86026.  An  envelope 
iB  enclosed  for  your  use.  Also,  since  the 
questionnaire  la  being  tabulated  by  com- 
puter, will  you  please  add  any  additional 
comments  you  might  wish  to  make  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  rather  than  writing 
them  on  the  questionnaire  itself. 


Yes 

No 

Not 
sure 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

the  Census  Bureau  to  take  a  census 

in  areas  designated  by  the  Civil  Rights 

his  oouM  lead  to  reducing  representation 

Invoking  the  14th  amendment 

appeal,  on  a  Federal  court  order  that 

dvU  rights  case  out  of  a  State  court  even 

apfaals  an  not  permitted  in  other  legal  eases.. 

Est^blisbee  a  community  relations  and  eoncili- 

tbe  Commerce  Department  to  conciliate 


^  ote  I 


on  the  whole  bill? 

would  you— 

diplomatic  relations  to  try  to  win  her  over?. 

to  persuade  others  not  to  trade  with  her? 

blockade  against  strategic  materials  only?.. 

I  lockade  against  any  commerce  in  any  ma- 


Yea 

0) 


(b) 

(c) 


Cuban  emigre  army  and  support  an  Inva- 


ooqventional  sources  necessary  to  oust  CastroT. 
would  yon- 
enforcement  of  the  1903  treaty? 

renegotiate  the  entire  treaty? 

r  negotiate  payments  to  Panama? 

partnership  arrangement  with  Panama? 

Jnited  States  build  a  new  sea-level  canalT. . 
do  you  believe  we  should- 


Panai  la, 

siict( 


Vietzam, 


tor  support  at  the  present  rate? 

support? 

barn  In  North  Vietnam  used  to  supply 


01  r 


'» 


Viet  C<ng 


7.  When  a  nation  expropriates  Ainerican  property  and  holdinrs 

should  we—  ' 

(a)  Intervene  militarily  to  satisfy  our  claims? 

(b)  Use  all  dipfomatic  channels  to  firmly  insist  on  mt- 

ment? 

(c)  Deny  the  nation  all  foreign  aid  nntU  payiment'ls'made 

8.  In  regard  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiiation,  do  you' 

think  we  should — 

(a)  Abandon  it? 

Strengthen  it  by  dealing  with  the  SovkitacKiiy  after 

we  have  NATO  approval? 

Increase  economic  ties  through  a  NATO  Common 

Market? 

Continue  our  present  policy? --"I]I'"II]"II 

9.  Ks  to  trade  with  Communist  nations,  would  you  beiieve^'" 

ta)  It  should  be  done  only  for  dollars  or  gold 

(bj  It  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  loans  and'cTedits.'as 

with  our  allies 

(c)-Notatall .  

10.  Sine*  I960,  do  you  feel  the  V.'^.  prestige  in' the'world— 

(a)  Has  increased  

(b)  Has  decreased. .     l-.-l''"'"I  '" 

(c)  Has  not  chanfred. "[ 

11.  How  do  you  feel  in  regard  to  disarmament? 

(a)  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  disarmament  at  this 

time _. 

(h)  Universal  disarmament  should  begin,  btit  be  done  in 

stages,  with  thorough  inspection  and  control 
(c)  The  United  States  should  b«iln  disarming  regardless  of 

others,  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world     i 

12.  In  regard  to  unemployment,  do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oov- 

erninent  should— 

(a1  Assume  full  respon.slhllity  for  solving  the  problem 

(b)  .''haretheresponslbility  with  the  States  and  free  enter- 

prise  

(c)  .\now  the  States  and  free  enterprise  to  solve  'the 

problem.   

13.  How  would  you  vote  on  establishing  a  "job  corps"' with  work"-' 

training  camps  throughout  the  country?.. 

14.  Should  a  domestic  "Peace  Corps  '  be  established  to  provide 

training  and  services  upon  local  request? 

15.  How  would  you  vote  on  a  federally  subsidlied  retrajiiing  pro^' 

gram  for  people  whose  skills  have  become  or  will  become 
outdated? 


19.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  consider  yourself- 
(a)  A  "Liberal"?  


18. 


(b)  A  "Conservative"?. '_ 

(c)  An  "Independent"? " 

To  help  analyre  the  results  of  this  surveyr please  check 

,  one .Male  n.  Female  a. 

In  terms  of  age,  arc  you— 

(a)  Under  30? 

( W  From  , •JO  to  45?    

(c)   From  4.'>  to  80? ;  ^' 

dl'  <tvrr  IK)'     .  ^' 


No 
(2) 


Not 

sure 

<3) 


— Paaaaaa  Caaal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOItN  B.  ANDERSON 

C  W  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesi  ny.  May  20. 1964 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 

colleagues  the  follow- 

princlpal  sources  of  ex- 

to   the   Republic    of 

years  1961-63,  showing 

United  States  is  a  bene- 

of  Panama. 


This  was  furnished  to  me  by  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Conrad  R.  Hilpert  of  Rock- 
ford,  HI.,  who  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  interest  and  diligence  in  developing 
this  information  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
trip  he  made  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

It  represents  the  results  of  some 
searching  Inquiries  he  directed  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  information 
officer  in  the  UJS.  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  follows: 

iNTKWUCnOK 

The  attached  summary  of  principal  sources 
Of  external  assistance  to  Panama  from  fiscal 
year  1961  to  1983  includes  the  major  contrib- 
utors only.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
amount  of  U.S.  grant  assistance  for  develop- 


ment projects  accounts  fM-  only  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution and  does  not  reflect  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  Government  of  Panama. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  In 
Panama  began  in  fiscal  year  1961.  This  is  a 
Joint  effort  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  in  both  financial  support  and  prac- 
ticfU  implementation.  Although  the  Al- 
liance program  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
1961,  U.S.  technical  assistance  to  Panama 
dates  back  to  World  War  II  and  programs 
administered  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Since  World  War  n,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  program  ot  technical 
and  economic  assistance  involving  both 
grants  and  loans. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  Hated  In  this  re- 
port represents  assistance  to  Panama  since 
fiscal  year  1861. 
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Principal  sources  of  external   aaaiatance   to 
Panama,  fiscal  years  1991  to  1963  ^ 

[In  millions  of  dc^lars] 

UjS.    loans 21.1 

U.S.  grants 18.1 


Total 89.  a 

Loans,    international    lending    institu- 
tions  24.  5 


Total,  all  assistance 68.7 


U.S.   loans    (AID,   Ex-Im) :    fiscal   year 
1961: 
AID:    feeder    roads,    November    10, 

1960 5.3 

AID:  budget  support,  Noveml>er  30, 

1960 6.0 

Ex-Im:  Tocimaen  Airport,  1961 .3 


Total-. - 10.6 


Fiscal  year  1962 : 

AID:  Low -cost  housing,  February 
9,  1962 2.5 

Ex-Im:  Garbage  collection  equip- 
ment. April  18,  1962 .4 

Ex-Im :  Highway  construction 
equipment,  June  1962 1.6 


Total - 


4.5 


Fiscal  year  1963:  AID:   Panama  City 
water  and  sewer 6.0 


Total-- 21, 1 


Loans,    international    lending    Institu- 
tions (IDB,  IBRD)  : 
Fiscal  year  1961 :  IBRD — feeder  roads.     7.  2 

Fiscal  year  1962 : 

IDB:    Low-cost    housing,    Aug.    22, 

1961 7.6 

IDB:    Agricultural   credit,  Jan.   10, 

1962 2.9 

IDB:    Water    and   sewer    (Interior) 

June   14,   1962 2.8 


Total 13.3 

Fiscal  year  1963:  IBRD — electrifica- 
tion, central  provinces,  Sept.  14, 
1962 4.0 


Total 24.5 


Summary  of  loans  by  function   (since 
fiscal  year  1961 ) : 
U.S.  lofins: 

Road  construction 8.9 

Housing 2,  5 

Health — water  and  sewer  improve- 
ment, garbage  equipment 6.4 

Airport   Improvement .3 

Budget    Bupj>ort 5.0 


Total 21. 1 


Loans — international    lending    insti- 
tutions : 

Road  construction 7.2 

Housing 7. 6 

Agricultural  credit .. 2.9 

Health 2.8 

Electrification 4.  0 


Total 24.  5 


>  This  report  includes  only  the  major 
soiu-ces  of  economic  assistance  to  Panama 
since  fiscal  year  1961.  It  does  not  include  as- 
sistance granted  under  programs  sponsored 
by  the  UJf.  OAS,  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  food  for  peace,  and  thwefore, 
should  not  be  construed  as  representing  the 
total  external  assistance  efforts  diirlng  the 
past  8  years. 


Principal  sources  of  external  assistance  to 
Panama,  fi$oal  years  1961  to  1963  ' — Oon. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
U.S.  grant  assistance: 
Fiscal  year  1961 : 

Rural  development 1.2 

Description:  Projects  covered 
agriculture  development,  agrarian 
reform,  rural  cadastre  and  re- 
sources sxirvey,  and  water  re- 
sources and  power  development. 
Financial    institution   and   private 

enterprise  development .2 

Description :  Projects  covered 
Industrial  development  institu- 
tions, housing  credit  institution, 
self-help  housing,  and  national 
economic  planning  studies. 

Human  resources  development .8 

Description :  Projects  covered 
higher  education,  nursing  edu- 
cation, and  advisory  services  for 
education,  including  University 
of  Panama. 

Nongoal   activities .2 

Description:    Projects    covered 
public  safety  and  program  sup- 
port. 
Terminating  activities .5 


Total  fiscal  year  1961  grants... 


2.9 


Fiscal  year  1962: 
Rural  development 9.2 

Description:  Projects  cover 
agricultural  development,  agrar- 
ian reform,  farm-to-market  road 
construction,  aerial  photo  and 
mapping,  self-help  schools,  con- 
tract school  construction,  rxiral 
health  facilities  construction, 
water  resovirces,  and  power  de- 
development. 

Financial  institutions  smd  private 

enterprise    developments 1.0 

Description :  Projects — Private 
enterprise  development.  Indus- 
trial development  institutions, 
self-help  housing,  mineral  re- 
sources survey,  national  eco- 
nomic plannl{)g. 

Human  resources  development .8 

Description:  Projects  cover 
higher  education,  nursing  edu- 
cation, government  management 
and  administration,  manpower 
training,  and  advisory  services 
for  education  including  Univer- 
sity of  Panama. 

Nongoal   activities .9 

Description :  Projects  cover 
public  safety,  sewer  design,  pro- 
gram support,  hospital  design, 
technical  studies  for  electric 
power  development. 

Terminating    activities .5 


Total    fiscal    year    1962    grants..  12.4 


Fiscal  year  1963 : 

Rural    development i.i 

Description:  Projects  cover 
agrarian  reform,  farm-to-market 
road  construction,  self-help 
schools,  rural  health  faculties, 
and  water  resoiirces  and  power 
development. 
Financial  institutions  and  private 

enteriHlse    development .3 

Description:  Projects  cover  pri- 
vate enterprise  development, 
housing  credit  institution,  self<' 
help  housing,  and  national  eco- 
nomic planning  studies. 

Human  resources  development .5 

Deecrlption:  Same  as  fiscal 
year  1962. 


Principal  sources  of  external  assistance   to 
Panama,  fiscal  years  1961  to  1963  ' — Oon. 

[In  millions  of  doUars] 

U.S.  grant  assistance— Oon tinued 
Fiscal  year  1963 — Continued 

Nongoal   activities ,9 

Description:      Projects      cover 
public  safety,  sewer  design  and 
program  support. 
Terminating  activities 


Total  fisca\  year  1963  grants 2.8 


Summary  of   grant   assistance   fiscal 
year  1961-63: 

Rural  development 11.5 

Financial  institutions  and  private 

enterprise 1.5 

Human  resources  development 2. 1 

Nongoal  activities 2.0 

Terminating  activities 1.0 


Total    grants 18. 1 

Note. — All  grant  figures  represent  obliga- 
tions only. 

All  loan  figures  represent  the  total  au- 
thorized amount  of  the  loan,  not  the  draw- 
down or  amount  expended. 

Sources:  U-203  reports  fiscal  years  1961-63; 
Implementation  approval  documents  fiscal 
years  1961-63;  AID  Report  W-224,  "Status 
of  Loan  Agreements,"  CPB  fiscal  year  1961 
to  fiscal  year  1963;  USAID/P  status  of  ex- 
ternal loans  report  Sept.  30,  1963;  AID  S.  &  R. 
Division  Report,  "U.S.  Foreign  Assistance," 
July  1,  1945  to  June  30,  1962. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING    OF 

DOCUMENTS 

Either  Ho\ise  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  no^already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conm[ilttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conghxssional  Rxcokd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minlmiun 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purcliase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


The  Dyuunks  of  GoTcruncBt  Growdi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  David  G. 
Davles.  associate  professor  of  economics 
at  Duke  University,  points  out  in  an 
article  in  the  May  1964  issue  of  Chal- 
lenge that  agencies  tend  to  survive,  even 
expand,  after  their  original  purpose  no 
longer  exists.  Professor  Davies  has  done 
a  case  study  on  REA  which,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  include  at  this  point: 

The  ZXtnamics  or  CKsvkrnment  Growth 
(By  David  O.  Davles) 

Since  1000  the  groes  national  product  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately 33  times,  and  the  labor  force  by  a 
little  over  1^  times.  During  the  same 
period  Pederal  governmental  expenditures 
Jumped  by  234  times  and  employment  by  9 
times.  Between  1960  and  1963  the  rate  ot 
growth  In  governmental  employment  was 
about  five  times  as  rapid  as  It  was  lor  our 
civilian  labor  force. 

However  interesting  these  aggregate  data 
are,  they  do  not  explain  the  nature  of  growth 
In  the  public  sphere.  It  would  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  examine,  In  an  eclectic  way,  the 
activities  of  several  public  agencies  In  order 
to  gain  some  insight  into  the  process  of 
growth  within  the  governmental  sector  of 
the  economy.  We  shaU  see,  as  my  colleague 
Prof.  Calvin  Hoover  notes,  that  "not  only 
does  an  agency  keep  on  growing  in  Its  own 
field,  it  tends  to  expand  outside  Its  field, 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  vacuum." 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  and  vrldely  pub- 
lished case  concerning  the  process  of  govern- 
mental growth  centers  around  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  (REA).  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  survival  and  contin- 
ued growth  of  this  agency,  despite  the  fact 
that  almost  99  percent  of  our  farms  are  now 
electrified,  can  be  fo\ind  In  REA**  policy  of 
subsidizing  generation  and  transmission 
loans  (O.  &  T.).  Although,  historically,  the 
bulk  of  REA  funds  has  gone  into  developing 
cooperative  distribution  systems  (about  77 
percent  of  the  total) ,  the  REA  Administrator 
abruptly  changed  policy  In  1961.  without 
congressional  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  G.  &  T.  loans. 

Since  1961,  while  distribution  loans  con- 
tinue to  increase  Or  &  T.  loans  have  increased 
by  about  180  percent  and  now  represent  ap- 
proximately 63  percent  of  the  new  loans 
granted.  The  rapid  Increase  In  subsidised 
O.  &  T.  loans  seems  especially  anachronistic 
In  light  of  the  very  fast  growth  of  public  util- 
ities which  could  provide  power  for  the 
co-op  dlatrlbutlon  system. 

The  Increased  activity  in  O.  &  T.  locins 
caused  REA  to  open  a  new  Power  Supply 
Dtvislon  In  1961.  Among  many  other  func- 
tions, this  Division  provides  assistance  to 
subsidized  co-ops  on  the  "management, 
design,  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  electric  systems  ot  power-type  bor- 
rowers." In  addition,  RXA  crested  in  the 
same  year  an  Office  of  Assistant  Admlnlstra- 


Appendix 

tor  for  Operatlona.  •  Controllers  Division,  a 
Program  Services  Division,  an  Electric 
BtandardB  Division  and  a  Telephone  Stand- 
ards Division. 

RBA'a  policy  Off  keeping  downward  i^ea- 
Bure  on  electrical  rates  is  another  factor  lead- 
ing to  Its  growth.  With  lower  rates,  nat- 
urally a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  will 
be  demanded.  For  example,  farmers  and 
other  rural  residents  have  been  steadily  In- 
creasing their  consumption  of  electricity  for 
home  heating  and  exterior  lighting  around 
the  farmstead,  as  well  as  for  air  condition- 
ing, cooking,  refrigeration  and  water  heat- 
ing. In  fact,  the  trend  on  farms  regarding 
water  heaters  is  toward  the  quick  recovery, 
high-wattage  type,  and  toward  two  water 
heaters  per  home.  With  more  consumption 
of  electricity,  co-ops  are  now  applying  and 
reapplying  for,  and  obtaining,  REA  loans  to 
"beef  up"  present  facilities. 

Another  factor  In  the  growth  of  REA  is 
the  change  in  the  type  of  customer  that 
the  subsidized  co-ops  serve.  In  1936,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Act,  most  rural  residents 
were  farmers.  Currently,  five  out  of  every 
six  new  customers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
are  nonfarm  customers.  Many  of  the  new 
customers  are  schools,  chxirches,  commercial 
firms  and  industrial  plants. 

Indeed,  between  1956  and  1961  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  and  industrial  consiuners 
of  REA  co-ops  Increased  by  30  percent,  while 
revenue  from  these  sources  Jumped  by  1(X) 
percent.  A  recent  study  shows  that  approx- 
imately 24  percent  of  REA  borrowers  re- 
ceived 26  percent  or  more  of  their  electrical 
revenue  from  sales  to  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial enterprises.  One  co-op  received 
more  than  90  percent  and  three  others  more 
than  80  percent  of  their  electrical  receipts 
from  the  fast-growing  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial soiirce. 

A  second  feature  of  the  changing  type  of 
customer  that  the  REA-subsldized  co-op 
serves  centers  on  the  definitions  of  the  term 
"rural."  According  to  the  1936  law,  com- 
munities In  excess  of  1.600  residents  are  not 
eligible  for  REA  subsidies.  Much  of  the 
land  that  was  rural  in  1936  Is  now  urban  or 
suburban.  Yet  if  a  geographical  area  had 
less  than  1,500  people  when  REA  subsidies 
first  started,  it  remains  eligible  for  subsidy 
as  far  as  REA  is  concerned.  This  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  permits  REA  borrowers  to 
serve  many  towns  whose  populations  now 
exceed  1,600.  Due  to  this  reason,  future 
growth  prospects  for  both  the  co-ope  and 
REA  are  very  bright. 

REA  locm  policy  is  another  factor  that 
contributes  to  this  agency's  growth.  The 
U.S.  TreasTiry,  which  is  the  source  of  REA 
money,  is  now  farced  to  borrow  long-term 
money  at  more  than  twice  the  Interest  rates 
that  REA  charges  Its  borrowers.  The  Interest 
rate  of  2  percent  charged  oo-ops  Is  most 
conducive  to  the  growth  In  REA*!  loan 
accoiint. 

Ironically,  approximately  half  of  REA 
borrowers'  general  funds  are  Invested  in 
Govemment  bonds.  The  balance  of  these 
general  funds  is  earning  Interest  and  divi- 
dends in  bank  deposits,  corporate  stocks  and 
bonds,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  In 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers  Hcmie 
Administration. 

The  type  of  loan  offered  is  another  factor 
explaining  REA's  growth.  UntU  July  1961 
almost  aU  loans  under  one  section  of  the 
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REA  Act  were  granted  for  wiring  rural 
houses,  the  purchase  and  installation  of  elec- 
tric farm  equipment,  and  for  refrlgeratloa 
locker  plants.  With  neither  approval  nor 
disapproval  from  Congress,  REA  switched  to 
a  p<^cy  of  granting  loans  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  electrical  machinery 
and  equipment  for  c(xnmerclal  and  indus- 
trial firms,  as  well  as  agricultural  enterprises. 
These  new  loans  of  public  money  for  ski  lifts, 
artificial  snow-making  machinery  and  out- 
door lights  caused  some  public  criticism,  but 
loans  to  subsidize  other  businesses  have  not 
yet  brought  much  adverse  reaction. 

REA  also  furnished  money  to  cooperatives 
for  the  piirchase  of  private  power  compeoiles 
as  weU  as  governmental  utUitles  and  other 
non-REA  cooperatives.  Between  1958  and 
1962,  46  such  power  systems  vrere  pvirchased. 
In  one  case,  three  REA  borrowers  outbid  a 
private  firm  by  putting  down  Just  $40,000, 
or  about  1.8  percent  of  the  total  price,  while 
REA  furnished  the  other  $2,160,000.  Offi- 
cials of  the  outbid  private  firm,  which  for- 
merly sold  power  to  the  purchased  firm, 
rather  ungraciously  claimed  that  the  REA 
combine  paid  an  excessive  price. 

REA  has  assumed,  or  has  been  asked  by 
Congress  to  perform,  certain  functions  not 
Included  In  the  original  act  of  1986.  Among 
these  are:  the  lending  of  pubUc  money  to 
subsidize  the  use  of  telephones,  the  sponsor- 
ing of  engineering  conferences  to  provide 
co-op  engineers  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
REA  system  and  procedxires,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  new  technical  knowledge  and  inven- 
tions develc^jed  by  REA  engineers  to  oo-ops. 

REA  in-ovldes  management  assistance  to 
borrowers,  including  help  on  c^wratlng 
budgets,  ratemaklng,  and  personnel  prob- 
lems. REA  has  helped  to  train  foreign  engi- 
neers under  an  Agency  for  International 
DeveloiHnent  (AID)  program,  and  also  cre- 
ated a  rural  areas  development  staff  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  developing  areas  that  coops 
serve. 

REA  is  now  almost  30  years  old  and  rather 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  Washington.  It 
might  be  useful  in  our  cxirsory  look  at  the 
activities  and  growth  in  governmental  agen- 
cies to  examine  some  of  the  newer  organiza- 
tions. For  Instance,  in  May  1961  Congress 
created  the  Area  Redevek^ment  Administra- 
tion (ARA)  and  charged  it  with  the  reQ>on- 
slbllity  of  establishing  an  effective  program 
to  Si^evlate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  certain  economically  distressed 
areas.  The  Secretary  oH  Commerce  was  giv- 
en the  Job  of  designating  these  redevelc^>- 
ment  areas. 

Redevelc^ment  areas  are  found  In  aU  60 
States,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  vast  area  for 
redevelopment,  consisting  of  over  one-third 
of  the  Nation,  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  approximately  79  or  80  "pockets  of  pov- 
erty" Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat, 
of  minolB,  had  In  mind  when  he  first  pro- 
posed the  program  In  1966.  The  large  size 
of  the  redevelopment  area  Is  also  somewhat 
anomalous  for  other  reasons.  The  1964 
Co\incll  of  Economic  Advisers  report  on  pov- 
erty shows,  based  on  an  arbitrary  definition 
of  poverty,  that  the  percentage  of  poor  fam- 
ilies has  decreased  continuously  since  World 
War  n.  In  fact,  the  decrease  In  the  per- 
centage of  poor  families  has  been  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  since  1947. 

ARA  loan  and  grant  policy  is  very  con- 
ducive to  the  agency's  growth.    While  ARA 
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NASA  Is  constructing  many  new  facilities 
which  duplicate  those  of  other  agencies  and 
their  own.  and  which  are  now  underutilized. 
NASA  even  requested  9100.000  to  research 
Its  own  public  relations  program.  In  deny- 
ing this  request  for  shoring  up  the  NASA 
image-making  machine.  Congress  saved  the 
public  untold  fut\ire  mlUlona  of  dollars. 
Nevertheless,  growth  prospects  for  NASA  are 
outstanding.  It  might  truly  be  said  of  this 
Agency  that  the  sky  is  the  limit,  for  after 
the  Moon  and  a  few  planets,  all  of  space 
remains. 

In  one  of  the  moet  artful  stratagems  of 
the  year,  the  Peace  Corps  secured  an  In- 
ternational secretariat.  The  Corps  first 
sought  approval  for  a  secretariat  and  staff 
in  fiscal  1963.  Congress  specifically,  refused 
to  authorize  money  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
State  £>epartment  contributed  940.000  toward 
the  support  of  the  secretary  general  and  his 
staff.  In  fiscal  1964  Congress  Increased  the 
appropriation  to  the  Peace  Corps  by  60  per- 
cent, but  again  stipulated  that  none  of  the 
money  should  be  used  for  the  International 
Peace  Corps  secretariat.  Thus,  despite  defi- 
nite congressional  disapproval,  the  Peace 
Corps  obtained  the  secretariat  It  sought. 

Many  other  agencies  repeat  the  general 
pattern  of  growth  described  in  this  article. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  for 
example.  Is  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  renewal  of  luban  areas,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  Im- 
pact of  urbcm  renewal  on  tirban  life  and 
society.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
now  not  only  helpe  sroall  businesses  directly, 
but  has  created  a  new  empire  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  which  also  help 
small  businesses.  Meanwhile  SBA,  with  con- 
gressional approval,  has  substantially  in- 
creased the  size  of  a  loan  any  one  firm  may 
receive. 

SBA  loans  are  also  granted  for  bowling 
alleys,  luxury  hotels,  golf  courses  and  other 
recreational  purposes.  Indeed,  since  REA. 
ABA,  the  Farm  Home  Administration,  the 
Pleh  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Urban 
Benewal  Administration  each  lends  or  do- 
luites  public  money  for  one  or  more  of  these 
purposes.  It  sometimes  api>ears  that  the  var- 
loiis  governmental  agencies  are  In  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

In  a  classic  case  of  internecine  competition. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  with  some 
juatmcatlon,  recently  sought  to  establish  Its 
authority  over  electric  co-ops.  The  REA, 
together  with  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Rural 
Eectrtc  Cooperative  Association  and  Inter- 
ested Congressmen,  successfully  resisted  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  attempt  to  ex- 
p>and  Its  function.  Moreover,  after  examin- 
ing this  bid  for  Increased  power,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  noting  the 
FPC's  40  percent  Increase  tn  staff  from  1960, 
applied  drastic  cuts  to  Its  proposed  budget. 
REA  did  not  emerge  unscathed  either,  for 
Congreas  placed  over  one-third  of  REA's 
1964  electric  loan  borrowing  authority  in 
reeerve. 

Agencies  do  not,  of  course,  always  com- 
peto.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  REA- 
subeidized  borrower,  individuals  hvlng  in 
Death  Valley  now  receive  electric  service. 
According  to  a  REA  report,  these  people, 
through  the  "nUracle  of  pump  irrigation." 
are  now  growing  cotton  and  alfalfa  where 
only  cactus  and  the  cresote  bush  once  grew. 
Subsidized  power  is  responsible  for  increas- 
ing the  output  of  subsidized  cotton.  The 
production  of  more  cotton  in  turn  provides 
more  work  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Stabilizatlmi  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice which  must  purchase  our  oversupply  of 
cotton. 

There  are  nuiny  reasons  behind  the  ac- 
tivities and  processes  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle.    A  fuller  explanation  must  await  im- 


portant basic  research  In  social  psychology, 
sociology,  political  science  and  economics. 
At  the  superficial  level,  however,  we  have 
noted  that,  in  some  cases.  Congress  simply 
votes  for  more  growth  in  governmental 
agencies.  In  other  cases  administrators 
blandly  or  boldly  assume  an  increasing  role 
for  their  agency  with  either  silent  or  Igno- 
rant approval  by  the  legislature.  Finally, 
administrators  are  sometimes  successful  In 
absorbing  new  functions  despite  outright 
congressional  disapproval. 
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'Why  the  Minority  Voice  in  the  Election 
of  tiic  President?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  TLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Why  the  Minority  Voice  in  the 
Election  of  the  President?",  written  by 
Judge  Joe  Eaton,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoKO. 

The  article  appears  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Florida  Bar  Journal. 

Judge  Eaton,  of  Miami,  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Jurist,  a  former  State  sena- 
tor, and  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Florida. 

This  article,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  indeed,  and  affords  food  for 
thought  toward  moving  in  the  direction 
of  much  needed  reform  in  our  archaic 
electoral  system. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  modern- 
izing our  present  system ;  auid  I  sincerely 
hope  that  through  articles  of  this  kind 
the  American  people  will  bec<»ne  more 
aware  of  this  much  needed  change,  so 
that  every  ballot  cast  by  every  qualified 
voter  will  carry  with  it  the  weight  to 
which  It  is  entitled. 

I  believe  Judge  Eaton  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  congratulated  for  the  time 
he  has  taken  in  attempting  to  bring  to 
the  forefront  this  issue  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  significance  to  every  citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 
Wht  thi  Mhvoutt  Voicx  at  the  E^lbction  or 

THX  PBXSIDKNT? 

(By  Judge  Joe  B&ton) 

(Judge  Joe  Eaton  has  served  the  Eleventh 
Judicial  Circuit  Court  bench  in  Miami  since 
December  1953,  except  for  taking  time  out  to 
serve  as  State  smator  from  1966  to  1969.  He 
formerly  was  an  assistant  State  attorney.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  al  Florida  College 
of  Law,  he  later  was  lecturer  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Miami.  He  has  served  as  direc- 
tor and  second  vice  president  of  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association.) 

There  is  no  provision  In  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion so  generally  misunderstood,  I  think,  as 
the  provision  having  to  do  with  the  method 
of  naming  the  President  ot  the  United  States. 
One  could  write  this  general  lack  of  under- 
standing off  as  a  curiosity  of  our  politics 
were  Its  significance  not  so  grave  with  Import 
of  danger  tn  the  futiire  If  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  subject  is  not  attained. 
Granted,  the  procedure  for  casting  the  ballot 
by  electoral  college  may  be  antiquated,  and 
useless,  but  the  well-designed  scheme  which 


provides  that  the  people  of  each  State  vote 
Independently  of  the  people  of  all  the  other 
Statee  (a  scheme  which  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton deecrlbed  as  the  only  port  of  the  Consti- 
tution not  condemned  by  its  opponents),  is 
fts  deeply  ingrained  into  our  republican  form 
of  government  as  is  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

The  theory  under  which  this  Government 
operatee  is  concerned  with  minority  rights 
as  well  as  majority  rule.  The  legislative 
branch  is  structurally  established  on  that 
foundation.  The  constitutional  method  of 
choosing  the  President  U  established  on  that 
foiindatlon.  James  Madison  explained  that 
this  Republic  chose  a  system  deelg^ned  to 
guarantee  insofar  as  possible  that  elected 
officials  serving  on  a  national  level  should  be 
elected  in  such  a  way  that  a  local  view  should 
not  be  forced  upon  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  so  far  as  ix>8slble  that  local 
views  are  not  engulfed  in  the  national  view. 

In  1787  there  was  equality  of  Statee  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  One  view 
pressed  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
that  year  was  that  Congress  should  be  elected 
on  a  population  basis.  The  other  view  was 
that  each  State  should  have  one  vote  in  Con- 
gress. There  resulted  a  far-reaching  com- 
promise: There  would  be  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate  would  be  created  wherein  each  8t»te 
woiild  have  an  equal  voice.  The  identical 
concept  was  written  into  the  method  of 
choosing  the  President,  the  one  who  was  to 
carry  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  by 
that  Congress.  The  number  of  presidential 
electors  authorized  for  each  State  is  equal 
to  the  nimiber  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  each  State.  In  Thomas  Jefferson's 
words,  this  arrangement  makes  for  "a  happy 
comivomlse  of  Interests  between  the  great 
and  little  States."  Its  purpose  is  to  provide. 
Insofar  as  It  Is  possible  to  do  so,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail,  but  the 
position  of  the  minority  shall  be  considered. 
From  what  I  have  heard  and  from  what  I 
have  read,  it  appears  that  many  Americans 
have  the  Impression  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  an  anUquated  but  relatively  harmlese 
gathering  of  political  flgiu^s  who  have  gar- 
nered a  trip  to  the  State  capltol  for  no  really 
useful  purpoee  other  than  to  rubberstamp 
the  vote.  Further,  it  seems  that  a  significant 
number  of  Americans,  with  a  superficial  un- 
derstanding of  the  workings  of  a  republic, 
look  upon  our  system  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent as  an  Institution  which  Is  likely  to 
thwart  the  public  will  by  means  of  some 
mysterious  arithmetic  formula  which  Is 
highly  dangerous.  Most  Americans,  I  think, 
are  of  the  c^^on  that  the  present  system 
should  to  some  degree  be  scrapped. 

ABOLISH  ELECTORAL  COLLEGK 

I  personally  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with 
t3iose  thoughtful  persons  who  say  that  the 
electoral  college  ought  to  be  abolished.  It 
has,  In  my  opinion,  outgrown  Its  usefulness. 
I  concern  myself  only  with  the  oft  projected 
attitude  that  the  whole  system  of  electing 
a  Chief  Executive  is  miscast  and  that  anyone 
with  any  view  that  tends  toward  the  mod- 
em must  recognize  that  the  people,  by  an 
en  masse  national  vote,  should  choose  the 
Executive  that  the  50  States  now  choose  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

The  records  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion refiect  that  the  specific  electoral  voting 
procedure  adopted  (that  is,  the  method  of 
casting  the  ballot  through  electors,  the  can- 
vassing of  the  vote,  the  legislative  supervi- 
sion) wss  designed  to  prevent  the  violence 
and  disorder  it  was  thought  would  occur 
under  a  system  of  "general  ticket"  voting 
by  the  public  and  the  corruption  it  was  an- 
ticipated would  result  in  counting  ballots 
and  reporting  the  vote  in  the  days  of  the 
now  largely  outmoded  "ballot  box."  The 
proposed  alternative  to  the  "general  ticket- 
method  of  voting  was  the  nmntng  of  the 
Chief  Executive  by  the  legislative  branch. 


That  propoaal  was  thrust  aside  because  of  ViM 
indispensable  necessity  of  mAt-ing  the  execu- 
tive Independent  of  the  legislature.  The  re- 
sult of  the  deliberation  was  the  electoral  plan 
we  are  here  discussing,  a  carefully  wrought 
plan  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  result  in  the 
deliberative  and  independent  choosing  of  a 
Chief  Executive  by  leaders  from  each  State, 
choeen  by  the  people  of  each  State  under 
whatever  plan  each  State  decided  to  employ. 

As  a  historical  fact,  the  elections  in  our 
annals  which  proved  moet  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  our  Nation  wer^  In  1801  and  1825, 
when  the  election  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  under  the  proce- 
dural system  adopted  in  1787,  and  in  ld76 
and  1888,  when  candidates  (Tilden  and 
Cleveland)  won  the  popular  plurality  but 
lost  in  the  electoral  tally  (to  Hayes  and  Har- 
rison). It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons 
underlying  the  electoral  college  Itself  are  no 
longer  controlling.  The  development  of  po- 
litical parties  over  the  years  has  practically 
reduced  the  electoral  college  to  a  routine 
ceremony.  The  American  people  do  not 
now  accept  it  as  sound  and  they  take  no 
pride  in  It.  Therefore,  there  appears  no 
substantial  reason  for  maintaining  It. 

But  the  rather  widespread  assertion  that 
an  en  masse  vote  would  be  more  conso- 
nant to  republican  principles  is  false.  An 
en  masse  sjrstem  would  conflict  with  other 
established  forms  of  the  Constitution,  which 
Constitution  provides  for  the  choice  of  the 
Government  through  the  mediiun  of  the 
States.  The  electoral  plan  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  States  in  the  election  and 
it  also  recognized  the  people.  Were  the 
President  the  maker  as  well  as  the  executive 
of  the  laws,  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage might  dictate  the  direct  choice  of  the 
President  on  a  national  basis  by  the  people. 
The  President's  executive  duties  consist  in 
enforcing  statutes  devised  by  Representa- 
tives who  are  not-  chosen  by  the  Nation  at 
large,  and  by  Senators  who  are  the  choice  of 
the  several  States.  If  the  people  desire  a 
more  direct  choice  of  the  powers  that  be,  the 
election  of  a  national  leglslatiu-e  (which 
cause  I  do  not  espouse)  by  general  ticket 
would  meet  their  view.  En  masse  election 
of  the_ president  alone  would  not  accomplish 
their  purpoee. 

The  people  who  formed  this  Union  had 
previously  bound  It  into  States.  Those  peo- 
ple were  bound  to  the  States  Interests  be- 
fore the  Union  won  their  allegiance.  The 
people  of  the  States  reserved  unto  the  States 
every  right  and  power  not  directly,  or  by  nec- 
essary implication,  vested  In  the  Federal 
Government.  The  power  to  elect  the  na- 
tional leader  was  specifically  granted  to  the 
States.  It  Is  true  that  the  Union  was  a  far 
looser  federation  In  1787  than  it  Is  today 
and  the  Industrial  revolution  created  both 
rural  and  urban  patterns  not  necessarUy  en- 
visioned by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
However,  the  basic  constitutional  premise 
that  the  force  of  the  majority  should  not  en- 
gulf the  will  of  the  minority  is  as  sound 
today  and  Is  as  of  great  import  today  as  it 
was  in  1787. 

This  discussion  Is  not  written  from  the 
perspective  of  a  citizen  of  one  of  ova  less 
populated  States.  Neither  is  it  written  to 
subtly  promote  or  defend  positions  taken  by 
any  particular  State  on  any  present  contro- 
versy. Critical  Issues  continually  present 
themselves.  Controversy  has  always  been 
with  UB,  and  we  trust  and  pray  teat  it  shall 
always  be  so  In  America,  "nils  is  a  nation 
whose  people  freely  exercise  their  right  to 
agree  or  dissent,  to  lawftilly  press  for  change 
or  to  lawfully  resist  it.  This  is  the  greatness 
of  our  Nation.  The  greater  the  controversy, 
the  more  necessary  and  desirable  it  is  that  we 
maintain  a  system  that  allows  the  voice  of 
the  minority  to  be  heard. 

DECENTSALIZATION  Or  POVTZR 

Decentralization  of  power  on  matters  In- 
ternal is  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  our  sys- 


tem of  government.  We  endeavor  to  limit 
and  control  the  power  that  any  group  poa- 
sesses.  The  designation  of  the  President  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  rather  than 
by  the  people  of  a  few  great  States,  is  one  of 
the  cornerstones  laid  Into  the  building  of 
America. 

A  republican  form  of  government  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pure  democracy)  allows 
for  stable  progress.  It  Is  not  conducive  to 
rampant  change,  but  necessary  and  desirable 
progress  can  be  had,  through  expression  from 
the  people  themselves.  Under  our  system  of 
representative  government  (as  carried  into 
execution  by  the  President) ,  the  tumultuoxis 
voices  of  the  people  of  one  particular  area  of 
America  do  not  completely  subdue  the  voices 
of  the  people  of  a  less  populated  area.  The 
majority  voices  do  control,  but  the  minority 
voices  are  heard. 

So,  to  summarize:  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  electoral  college  itself  could  well 
be  done  away  with,  but  that  in  so  doing, 
the  Integrity  of  the  States  in  the  electoral 
process  should  be  preserved.  Not  only  would 
a  surrender  of  the  States'  independence  be 
revolutionary  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  contltutional  purposes,  but  any  dis- 
cussion having  to  do  with  abolishing  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  by  States 
would,  I  think,  become  academic  if  the  people 
were  armed  with  the  facts  of  the  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  three-foxirths  of 
the  States  could  not  be  expected  to  approve 
any  tunendment  which  would  deiHlve  them 
of  their  present  status  as  independent  en- 
tities in  the  Federal  representation. 

At  the  risk  of  over  simplification,  but  in 
the  interest  of  laying  a  predicate  for  a  later 
discussion  of  a  preeoitly  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  let  us  examine  the  pres- 
ent system  in  oi>eration  in  Florida.  In  1960. 
mcn-e  Floridlans  voted  iat  Mr.  Nixon  than 
for  our  late  President.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Tliere- 
fore,  Florida  cast  all  its  electoral  votes  for 
Mr.  Nixon.  In  other  words,  Florida  voted 
for  Mr.  Nixon  for  President.  The  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  State  were  for  Mr.  Nixon. 
Therefore,  my  State  was  for  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr. 
Kennedy  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  cast  State  by  State.  He  became  Presi- 
dent. The  people  within  the  State  spoke 
for  the  State  itself  in  the  electoral  vote  it 
cast  "in  solido"  for  its  candidate. 

PROPOSAL   BXrOBK   OONG3US6 

What,  then,  is  the  proposal  which  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  yet  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  States?  The  proposal 
Is  now  before  the  Oongrees  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  there  before.  It  was 
formulated  and  Introduced  into  the  Congress 
by  Mr.  Maish,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1877,  and 
by  Scnattx-  Buckalew,  of  that  State,  in  that 
same  year.  Senator  Ncnrris,  of  Nebraska, 
was  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  proposal  Just 
prior  to  World  War  n.  Such  a  plan  was  ad- 
vocated by  former  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, subsequent  to  World  War  n.  The 
proposal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1960,  but  failed  to  pass  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Florida's  Sen- 
ator SnATHias  Is  presently  advocating  con- 
gressional acceptance  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment which  would  accomplish  that  desired 
result.  Under  the  proposal,  each  State  would 
be  given  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
nimiber  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress.  In  ascertaining  the  results  of 
the  election,  each  person  voted  for  would  be 
entitled  to  have  coimted  in  his  favor  a  num- 
ber of  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  cor- 
responding to  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion vote  received  by  him  in  etuih  State.  The 
peopUe  of  each  State  would  continue  to  vote 
as  they  now  vote,  Independently  of  the 
people  of  all  other  States.  Voters  in  the 
several  States  woTild  not  become  voters  of  the 
United  States,  but  would  remain  voters  of 
their  respective  States.  Such  a  plan  would 
continue  In  effect  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
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must  feel  something  of  a  thrill  when  he  hears 
our  Federal  Government  declare  upon  that 
poverty  an  all-out  war.  He  realizes  that  In 
such  a  war  costly  mistakes  may  be  made. 
But  he  feels  that  those  mistakes  are  on  the 
right  side.  Doing  nothing  can  be  the  greatest 
mistake.  And  yet,  mistakes  need  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  With  proper  care  and 
foresight  they  can  be  avoided  or  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

In  any  war  on  poverty,  the  flrst  question 
to  ask  Is  the  size  of  the  problem.  President 
Johnson  estlnmtes  it  as  Including  35  million 
people,  roughly  one- fifth  of  our  population. 
Those  are  the  families  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $3,000  or  less.  But  among  those 
are  many  that  would  resent  being  thought 
a  government  charge.  Many  have  homes  of 
their  own  or  savings  they  use  as  &n  Income 
supplement.  Many  others  living  In  riiral 
areas  raise  much  of  their  own  food — and 
love  It.  Surveys  of  the  poor  In  "the  heart- 
land of  the  depressed  area"  have  shown  85 
percent  have  washing  machines.  67  percent 
have  TV's,  42  percent  have  telephones,  and 
69  percent  their  ovm  cars. 

It  Is  a  generous  instinct  to  rush  aid  to 
the  handicapped,  but  we  should  flrst  ask 
whether  they  can  be  helped  to  help  them- 
selves. This  is  the  lesson  friends  of  the 
blind,  for  example,  must  learn:  that  there 
are  many  things  the  blind  can  do.  while 
growing  in  happiness  and  self-respect  from 
the  doing.  The  late  Bishop  Eustace,  of 
Camden,  long  since  warned  us  of  a  similar 
danger  in  the  matter  of  State  aid.  "If  we 
are  not  vigilant  as  to  the  direction  from 
which  social  secvirlty  comes,"  he  warned  us, 
"we  may  some  day  awake  to  And  ourselves 
with  perfect  social  security,  Indeed,  but  with- 
out a  vestige  of  liberty." 

The  same  fear  has  been  expressed  repeated- 
ly by  the  noted  economist,  P.  A.  Hayek,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  "Without  realiz- 
ing it,"  he  reminds  us,  "we  may  be  drift- 
ing into  a  system  in  which  everyone  becomes 
permanently  dependent  on  the  state  for  cer- 
tain basic  needs  and  will  eventually  become 
more  and  more  dependent.  Not  only  are 
the  social  services  no  longer  self-llquldating; 
they  are  self-propagating." 

CON7INX    TO    EICXRGENCIXS 

As  far  as  possible,  state  aid  In  the  form 
of  pure  relief  must  be  confined  to  real  emer- 
gencies. Dependence  upon  It  should  not  be- 
come a  way  of  life.  And  aid  must  take  forms 
acceptable  to  the  financially  responsible,  the 
taxpaylng  public,  rather  than  to  the  In- 
digent and  the  professional  politician  alone. 
The  self-supporting  citizen  Is  eager  to  have 
the  dependent  raised  to  tils  own  condition  of 
responsibility  whereas  the  politician  may  be 
too  complacent  about  maintaining  a  mass  of 
appreciative  poor  relief  voters. 

This  danger  of  our  raising  up  a  prole- 
tariat looking  to  our  Government  for  "bread 
and  circ\ises"  was  foreseen  by  the  English 
historian,  Ix»rd  Macaulay.  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  predicted  that  the  time  would 
come  when  our  legislators  would  seek  votes 
through  promises  of  more  and  easier  state 
aid,  to  the  Intolerable  burden  of  the  tax- 
payer. "There  wlU  be,  I  fear."  he  said, 
"spoliation.  The  spoliation  will  Increase  the 
distress,  the  distress  will  produce  fresh 
spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you." 
Macaulay  then  spoke  a  warning  that  Is  dally 
becoming  more  timely:  "Your  Constitution 
is  all  sail  and  no  anchor." 

He  predicted  that  once  we  entered  the 
downward  course  of  using  state  aid  as  the 
price  of  votes  (the  growing  "tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  elect,  and  elect"  i>ollcy), 
"either  civlllzaUon  or  liberty  must  perish. 
Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  wlU  seize 
the  reins  of  Government  with  a  strong  hand; 
or  your  Republic  will  be  as  fearf\illy  plvm- 
dered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  tn  the 
20th  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 
the  6th — ^wlth  this  difference,  that  the  Huns 
and  the  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman 


Empire  came  from  without,  and  that  joui 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own  In- 
stitutions." 

PKOTZCT   UBXETT 

We  need  not  charge  with  evil  Intent  the 
politicians  who  campaign  on  promises  of 
evermore  generous  poor  relief.  Their  inten- 
tions may  be  good.  But  here  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, political  scientist  as  well  as  President, 
reminds  us:  "Experience  should  teach  us  to 
be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  lltierty 
when  the  Government's  purposes  are  benefl- 
clent.  Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally 
alert  to  repel  Invasion  of  their  llljerty  by 
evil-minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to 
lil>erty  lurk  in  insidious  encroacliments  by 
men  of  zeal,  well  meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding." 

We  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  a  na- 
tional administration  will  safeguard  us  from 
political  paths  so  disastrous.  Administra- 
tions are  made  up  of  men  as  fallible  as  our- 
selves. Governments  are  full  of  political 
accidents.  A  contested  election  and  a  dubi- 
ous recount  can  change  the  wh<rie  course 
of  government.  And  while  it  is  not  true  that 
"the  l>e8t  government  Is  the  one  that  gov- 
erns least."  we  must  be  pcu^cularly  on  our 
guard  against  that  government  that  is  most 
prodlgsd  of  the  dole.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
remarked.  "Free  government  is  founded  on 
Jealousy  not  confidence.  It  is  jealousy  and 
not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited  con- 
stitutions, to  bind  those  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power." 

A   CAKZrUL   LOOK 

All  this  Is  not  to  question  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty.  But  let  \is  look  care- 
fully to  the  form  It  takes.  In  a  re^jonslble 
society,  families  live  on  families'  incomes, 
each  family  being  a  mutual  add  society.  In- 
come normally  means  pay  for  work  done. 
The  fight  against  poverty,  then,  should  dis- 
tinguish t>etween  those  poor  who  could  rea- 
sonably l>e  expected  to  work  at  least  a  part 
of  their  own  way,  when  given  an  opportunity; 
and  those  iKX>r  who  should  be  a  cherished 
charge  upon  society.  Taxpayers  and  in- 
dustry should  be  consulted  as  to  how  men 
can  tte  put  to  work.  Industry  should  be  ap- 
preciated as  a  source  of  wages,  rather  than 
of  endless  taxes. 


Statement  by  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  mrNSTLVAMza 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  National  Days  of  Prayer 
for  Soviet  Jewry  on  May  22-23.  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
has  issued  a  statement  condemning  the 
Nazi-like  persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia. 

I  urge  that  everyone  who  believes  in 
human  dignity  and  the  rights  of  man 
read  this  statement  and  offer  a  prayer 
for  those  who  are  suffering  intolerable 
agonies  behind  the  Iron  CXirtaln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Thx  Board  or  Rabbis  or  Oixatb  Philaskl- 
PHiA    Statsicbmt    on    Nationai.    Dats   or 

PEATZB   rOB    SOVXBT    JXWBT 

On  the  occasloQ  of  the  National  Days  of 
Praper  for  Soviet  Jewry  to  be  observed  by 
the  American  Jewish  community  this  Sab- 
bath of  Blay  23-23,  we,  the  Board  of  Rabbis 
of  Greater  Philadelphia,  seme  100  rabbis 
representing  the  corporate  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  350,000  Jews  in  this  area,  express 
our  deep  sorrow  and  indignation  over  the 
religious  plight  of  our  brethren  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  pray  for  their  splrttiiat  and  physi- 
cal welfare.  We  are  all  the  more  concerned 
becaxise  our  kinsmen  do  not  themselves  have 
the  freedom  to  protest  the  disabilities  vmder 
which  they  live.  We  fear  that  their  integrity 
as  a  distinctive  historical  group  is  fast  being 
eroded  because  they  are  denied  self-expres- 
sion In  religion,  culture,  and  language.  Only 
recently  an  antlsemltlc  book,  published  in 
the  Ukraine,  heaped  vile  abuse  upon  them 
in  terms  reminiscent  of  Goel>els  and 
Streicher. 

This  recrudescence  of  the  basest  Nazi-like 
accusations  provoked  a  worldwide  storm  of 
protest,  whereupon  the  Soviet  Government 
denoxinced  the  l>ook  and  withdrew  it  from 
circulation.  This  gives  us  hope  that  a  series 
of  protests  by  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  com- 
munities tturoughout  the  world  and  strong 
expressions  of  concern  by  our  Government 
may  elicit  an  alleviation  of  the  harsh  meas- 
lues  which  now  militate  against  the  survival 
of  a  substantial  Jewish  community  in  the 
U.S.SJI. 

We  therefore  xu-ge  our  fellow  citizens  of 
whatever  faith  to  write  to  President  Johnson 
to  intervene  personally  with  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev. We  call  upon  the  Jews  of  our  com- 
munity to  assemble  in  their  synagogues  this 
weekend  to  seek  divine  guidance  and  mercy 
and  to  pray  that  a  once  great  and  still  crea- 
tive segment  of  world  Jewry  shall  not  pertsh 
frotn  the  earth. 


A  Ciech's  Respect  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  MormaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  the  world  recently  joined  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  mourning 
the  death  of  a  great  American,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthiu-.  A  moving  tribute 
to  the  general's  memory  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  Czech  refugee  now  living  in  Munich, 
Germany.  This  is  the  letter,  written  by 
Mr.  Oeorge  Brada : 

Aran.  21,  1964. 
Hon.  AUUBT  Hi^Quix. 

U.S.  Representative,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Represent ativx  Qxnx:  I  would  tike  to 
express  with  you  my  deep  and  sincere  con- 
dolences in  the  death  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I  came  as  a  Czech  refugee  from  commu- 
nism In  1948  to  Avistrla  and  Gemumy  and 
did  not  see  too  many  hopes  for  freedcxn  at 
that  time.  In  1951  and  1952  I  read  General 
MacArthur's  speeches  In  UJS.  newspapers  and 
texts  which  I  received  from  General  Whitney 
and  a  new  world  opened  to  me. 

I  firmly  hoped  that  MacArthur  would  be 
nominated  in  1952  for  President  and  pre- 
dicted he  would  be  the  keynoter  at  the  Re- 
publican   Convention.     I    was    deeply   un- 


happy when  be  was  not  nominated.  Had 
MacArthur  been  elected  Prssident,  our  world 
and  aU  subjugated  nations  would  be  today 
free  and  secure,  without  war.  In  1952.  the 
greatest  failure  of  freemen  took  place.  May- 
be the  decision  for  all  ages  fell  at  that  time. 

I  had  not  the  honor  to  know  General  Mac- 
Arthur  personally  although  I  have  letters 
from  him.  I  have  known  personally  some 
of  his  associates,  as  Generals  WlUoughby, 
Wedemeyer,  del  Valle,  Pellers,  Senator 
Knowland,  the  late  Congressman  Reece,  and 
others.    I  h&ve  always  been  proud  of  it. 

It  was  the  speeches  of  MacArthur  which 
called  my  attention  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  the  same  way  as  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  late  Senator  Taft,  and  In 
1951,  I  started  reading  the  Concsxssional 
RacoRo.  I  discovered  that  there  were  many 
men  in  the  United  States  who  shared  the 
views  and  the  greatness  of  General  Mac- 
Artbiv.  I  discovered  that  MacArthur  per- 
sonified the  great  qualities  of  his  great  Na- 
tion and  I  found  these  qualities  also  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  weakness  of  MacArthiu'  was  that 
in  1952,  he  did  not  actively  take  up  the 
primaries  fight  for  Presidency.  This  gesture 
of  not  seeking  egoistically  himself  this  top 
position  would  have  been  also  a  quality  of 
greatness,  if  we  did  not  live  in  an  infiltrated 
world. 

All  sides  of  General  MacArthur  were  great. 
He  was  the  greatest  man,  in  whose  time  I 
have  lived  and  nuiytw  of  all  times.  He  was 
peer  with  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln. He  was  an  inspiration  for  all  freedom- 
loving  men;  he  typified  the  greatness  of  hu- 
man beings.  All  nations  can  envy  America 
for  having  had  MacArthur.  We  all  should  be 
proud  that  siich  a  man  lived  in  our  world 
and  in  our  time. 

His  spirit  remains  an  inspiration  even 
after  his  death.  His  words  are  Immortal. 
Out  of  these,  I  have  to  think  now  of  what 
he  said  before  the  Texas  Legislature  on  June 
13,  1961,  about  the  American  Nation  and  In 
this  way  about  the  free  world: 

"As  it  is  yet  unconquered,  so  it  is  uncon- 
querable. Its  history  still  lies  ahead.  Our 
finest  hours  are  yet  to  come." 

With  my  personal  regards, 
Toiurs  very  sincerely, 

Oeokgk  Bxaoa. 


WUdcat  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
page  11076  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Wednesday,  May  20,  is  a  charge  by 
Representative  Wagconner  that  the 
Washington  Post  sheds  mountainous 
waves  of  crocodile  tears  because  there 
are  those  who  expose  the  FEPC  clause 
In  the  current  civil  rights  while  stoutly 
resisting  the  efforts  of  the  Washington 
Newspi4)er  Guild  to  include  such  a  clause 
hi  their  contract  with  the  Post. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  is  also 
a  supporter  of  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill  but  recently  had  its  own  civil  rights 
violated  by  a  wildcat  strike  which  cost 
the  Star  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
money.  The  union,  which  had  not  au- 
thorized the  strike  in  question,  forced  the 
Star  in  agreeing  to  reemploy  the  union's 


chairman  of  the  composing  room  who 
had  been  discharged  for  violating  the 
rules  of  the  company  to  likewise  agree  not 
to  ask  compensation  for  the  damages  it 
had  suffered  by  reason  of  the  illegal 
strike. 

The  Implications  of  that  situation  were 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
David  Lawrence,  in  an  article  on  May  13, 
last,  which  other  papers  which  carry  the 
Lawrence  column  published,  but  which 
the  Star  did  not  see  fit  to  pubUsh.  How- 
ever, as  Representative  Waggonnes  has 
pointed  out,  so  many  tears  are  being 
shed  over  the  alleged  discrimination 
against  nonwhites,  I  ask  why  no  concern 
appears  to  be  felt  by  the  proponents  of 
so-called  civil  rights  by  the  apparent  In- 
ability of  an  employer  to  recover  fnnn 
a  union,  as  provided  by  statutory  law, 
damages  resulting  from  a  violation  of 
the  union  contract. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Hon. 
David  Lawrence  in  his  article  of  May  13. 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DAvn>    Lawxencx    Sats:    "WttocAi    Stsix^ 

Violate   Empxxjtxbs'   Civm  Rights" 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  May  13. — Cltlzena  may  be- 
gin to  wonder  whether  there  is  any  protec- 
tlOTi  for  the  civil  rights  of  those  employei* 
who  undergo  severe  financial  losses  because 
of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  persons  engaging  In 
wildcat  strikes  or  walkouts. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  unions  have  had 
to  call  on  their  members  to  obey  a  Federal 
court  order  which  prcAlblts  wUdcat  strikes 
that  have  arisen  in  some  railroads  over  the 
terms  of  an  arbitration  award.  Also,  there 
are  "wildcat"  strikes  on  construction  proj- 
ects in  different  parts  at  the  country. 

And  in  the  Nation's  Capital  a  group  of 
printers  caused  suspension  for  4  days  of 
the  normal  editions  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  Sunday  Star,  resulting  in 
losses  not  only  to  the  owners  but  to  the 
merchants  of  the  city  who  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  day-to-day  advertising  for 
their  sales. 

PSINms'   WAUCOTTT   WAS   NOT   DZNOUNCXD 

The  city  of  Washington  doesn't  have  a 
mayor,  and  has  to  rely  upon  the  Prssident 
and  the  Congress  for  laws  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens. But  neither  President  Johnson  nor 
Members  of  Congress  even  denounced  the 
wildcat  strike. 

The  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to  pass 
any  law  that  would  aluidge  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  it  does  not  prevent  a  labor 
union  organization  or  its  members  from  ac- 
complishing virtually  the  same  purpose. 

The  fact  that  a  walkout  occurs  without 
the  authorization  of  the  nationai  union  and 
In  violation  of  a  contract,  as  happened  In 
the  case  of  the  printers  here,  and  tliat  an 
effort  publicly  was  made  by  the  union  of- 
ficers to  persuade  the  workers  to  go  back  to 
their  Jobs  does  not  erase  the  loss. 

Is  there  a  remedy  under  existing  laws? 
The  right  to  strike  la  recognized  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Redress,  how- 
ever, can  be  sought  when  individuals  con- 
spire with  each  other  and  engage  in  a  "walk- 
out."   Section  301  reads  as  follows: 

"Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  between 
an  employer  and  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting employees  in  an  industry  affecting 
commerce  as  defined  in  this  act,  or  between 
any  such  labor  organizations,  may  be  brought 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
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were  addresses  by  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  George  P.  Lar- 
rlck.  Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; and  William  H.  Orrlck, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Diylsion. 

Because  what  these  three  distinguished 
pubUc  officials  have  to  say  is  of  such 
vital  Importance  on  the  timely  subject 
of  consumer  protection.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  be  as  interested  as  I  was  In 
them. 

The  addresses  follow : 

The  OovxaNiczNT's  Role  in  Consumer 

PROTTtTFION 

(By  William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Department  of  Justice) 
You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  Govern- 
ment's role  In  consumer  protection  as  viewed 
from  the  executive-Judicial  perspective. 
That  is  a  tall  order  indeed,  for  one  could 
give  an  entire  law  school  coxirse  on  the  pro- 
tections courts  alone  have  fashioned  for 
consumers.  For  example,  until  Judge  Car- 
dozo's  landmark  decision  in  the  1916  Mc- 
Pherson  v.  Buick  Motor  Co.  case,'  a  consumer 
had  no  right  to  sue  a  motorcar  manufac- 
tvirer  for  an  injury  arising  out  of  a  defect 
In  his  automobUe.  Until  that  time  he  could 
sue  only  the  dealer  who  sold  him  the  auto- 
mobile. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Impoeltlon  of  that  direct  liability  on  the 
manufacturer  had  its  effect  In  terms  of  the 
care  with  which  automobiles  were  thereafter 
designed  and  manufactured. 

There  are  many,  many  more  examples  of 
protections  afforded  to  the  consumer  by  the 
covirta  under  the  law  of  negligence,  breach 
of  warranty  and  other  doctrines  familiar  to 
contract  and  tort  lawyers,  but  I  shall  restrict 
my  remarks  here  this  afternoon  to  the  role 
which  the  antitrust  laws  have  in  protecting 
consumers. 

Those  laws,  which  I  am  sworn  to  enforce, 
are  designed  to  protect  the  functioning  of 
our  particular  economic  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. All  antitrust  enforcement  is  ulti- 
mately directed  to  the  benefit  of  each  in- 
dividual man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Na- 
tion. These  laws  have  a  direct  and  obvious 
impact  on  the  consumer  in  terms  of  the  ulti- 
mate price  that  he  must  pay  for  goods  and 
services.  A  study  completed  late  last  year 
showed  that  the  Antitrust  Division  had  70 
enforcement  mattos  pending  in  food  alone, 
23  of  which  were  cases.  Bread  and  znilk, 
which  absorb  over  10  billion  consumer  dol- 
lars a  year,  were  the  subject  of  about  half  of 
these  matters  Less  obviously  and  directly, 
but  perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the 
consTimer,  the  antitrust  laws  prevent  Inter- 
ference with  our  system  of  economic  democ- 
racy in  which  constmaers  vote  by  their  ex- 
penditures how  this  Nation's  resources  are 
to  be  allocated. 

Ccmpetition.  and  more  particularly  price 
competition,  la  the  premise  on  which  ovir 
economic  system  is  founded.  I  am  sure  that 
all  elements  ctf  our  society — labor,  manage- 
ment, oonstmier,  government — would  agree. 
Yet  too  often  I  see  the  Sherman  Act.  Crit- 
icized as  an  "antiquated"'  "horae-and- 
buggy"  •  statute,  passed  in  an  earlier  century, 
which  eooMhow  needs  rethinking  and  updat- 
ing. 

I  dont  agree  with  these  crlUcisms.  It  is 
no  more  antiquated  than  the  freedoms  ot 
speech,  press,  religion  and  assembly  which 
date  back  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  amend- 
ment in  the  18th  century.  These  freedoms 
remain  today,  Ai>ril  34,  1904,  fundamental 
In  our  system  ot  ordered  liberty.  So  It  is 
with  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  sphere  of  eco- 
nomic liberty.  Were  the  act  merely  a  par- 
ticularized prohlbttlon  of  q>eclflc  abuses 
which  have  since  disappeared,  the  charge  of 
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obsolescence  would  be  warranted.  But  the 
Sherman  Act  Is  more  than  that.  Its  sweep- 
ing language  makes  Illegal  "every  contract, 
combination  In  the  form  ot  trust  <»■  other- 
wise, or  conspiracy.  In  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States."  it  has 
truly  been  called  a  "Charter  of  freedom." « 
As  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  I  have  oc- 
casion to  "rethink"  the  Sherman  Act  almost 
daUy.  My  rethinking  has  only  reinforced 
my  belief  in  the  prime  importance  of  com- 
peUtlon  to  oxir  ssrstem  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sherman  Act's  protection  of  ccMnpctition. 
Competition  is  as  basic  as  the  wheel,  but  as 
modern  as  the  missile. 

Any  economic  system  has  to  apportion  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  to  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy  on  some  basis. 
The  techniques  within  our  own  system  for 
achieving  this  allocaUon  are  ntmierous. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  are  not  wholly  con- 
sistent with  an  idealized  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem but  experience  has  proved  them  neces- 
sary in  certain  limited  situations.  Among 
these  are  Goverimient  ownership,  as  with 
our  own  post  office.  Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  as  in  certain  areas 
Involving  the  production  of  defense  material, 
and  various  types  of  regulation  and  licensing! 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
CommunicaUons  Satellite  Corporation  are 
still  other  techniques. 

But  in  most  sectors  of  our  economy  it  Is 
competition  on  which  we  depend  to  main- 
tain a  proper  allocation  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  the  market.  In  general,  as  demand 
for  a  product  or  a  service  increases,  suppliers 
of  that  product  or  service  tend  to  increase 
the  price.  As  an  increasing  price  makes  that 
particular  activity  more  profitable,  new  ca- 
pacity wiU  enter  the  market,  either  throxigh 
new  companies  or  through  expansion  of 
existing  companies.  While  there  are  im- 
perfections in  the  free  market  mechanism, 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  system. 
In  this  connection,  I  might  note  that  cur- 
rent Russian  problems  with  agriciUture  and 
fertilizer  ^)roduction  certainly  suggest  that, 
even  apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  that 
goes  with  their  system,  they  have  not  solved 
technical  and  economic  problems  as  well  as 
we  hare. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  say 
that  our  own  system  of  private  enterprise 
Is  also  the  best  possible  system  tor  all  other 
places  and  times.  Indeed,  as  Just  indicated, 
we  ourselves  depart  from  It  In  a  variety  of 
special  clrcxunstances.  The  {H-oblems  of  un- 
derdeveloped coimtries  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  United  States.  Our  friends  in 
Western  Europe  have  great  democracies  al- 
though their  embrace  of  th"*  free  enterprise 
ethic  is  perhaps  less  comprehensive  than  our 
own.  For  this  country  however.  I  think  that 
competition  as  the  market  regulator  will 
achieve  the  best  possible  resiilts. 

Since  competition  occupies  so  basic  a  posi- 
tion in  our  system  It  is  natural  that  any 
attempt  to  tamper  with  it  produces  ill  ef- 
fects which  ripple  through  the  entire  econ- 
omy. If  there  Is  overcapacity  In  an  indus- 
try, for  example,  competition  wovild  ordi- 
narily force  the  price  down.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  agreement  which  keeps 
prices  artificially  high,  the  normal  market 
response  continues  to  produce  even  more  ca- 
pacity. The  problem  becomes  increasingly 
acute  until  the  stress  produced  by  the  over- 
capacity finally  forces  prices  to  fall  drasti- 
cally.* 

Not  only  may  additional  capacity  be  at- 
tracted to  the  Industry  in  which  the  prices 
axe  kept  high,  but  a  price  conspiracy  may 
provoke  foreign  competition.  Indeed,  elim- 
ination of  tariff  protection  was  widely  sup- 
ported as  a  trust-bxisting  technique  at  the 
time  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  Impact  of 
prices  kept  high  by  agreement  Is  that  prod- 
\icts  so  priced  are  simply  beyond  the  reach 
ot  the  budgets  ot  some  oonsunwrs.    Some 
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companies  may  agree  not  to  compete  in 
price  on  the  ground  that  the  public  Is  well- 
enough  served  by  their  continued  competi- 
tion In  areas  of  quality,  service,  and  innova- 
tion. But  If  I  have  only  $6  to  buy  a  widget 
and  there  are  no  $5  widgets  available,  it  is 
not  much  solace  that  for  $10  I  can  buy  a 
sterling  silver  widget,  or  a  widget  that  can 
be  turned  on  and  off  by  remote  control,  or  a 
miniaturized  widget.  I  don't  have  flO  and 
so  must  do  without  any  widget. 

The  Impact  of  antitrust  violations,  even 
In  nonconsumer  goods.  Is  ultimately  felt  by 
consumers.  In  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
cases,  for  example,  involving  In  large  part 
price  fixing  on  major  electrical  equipment 
purchased  only  by  public  utilities,  the  con- 
spiracy had  an  impact  In  dollars  and  cents 
terms  on  Individuals.  To  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  that  equipment  was  put  into  the 
base  on  which  State  commissions  set  the 
rates  which  the  utilities  charged,  the  base 
and  therefore  the  rates  were  higher  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  such 
cases,  consumers  had  to  pay  higher  electric 
bills. 

I  do  not  agree  that  unrealistic  price  levels 
set  by  collusion  are  Jiostlflable  as  a  spur  to 
research  and  development.  In  many  cases 
the  results  are  precisely  to  the  contrary.  If 
a  good  profit  is  being  made  with  the  current 
product,  the  companies  involved  may  have 
little  Incentive  to  upset  their  economic  ap- 
plecart by  developing  new  products. 

Thus,  any  agreements  or  other  activities 
which  tamper  with  competitive  factors, 
particularly  prices.  Jeopardize  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  economic  system.  Not 
only  does  such  activity  put  products  out  of 
the  financial  reach  of  some  consumers,  but 
by  disrupting  the  ability  of  the  market 
mechanism  to  reflect  the  true  needs  of  an 
expanding  economy,  it  deranges  the  proper 
allocation  of  goods  and  services  within  this 
economy.  In  short,  when  businessmen  act 
to  tamper  with  the  market  by  agreement 
they  throw  sand  in  its  mechanism.  As  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  has  so  aptly  put  It, 
this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "economic 
racketeering." 

Since  that  free  market  mechanism  de- 
pends upon  competition,  and  particularly 
price  competition,  we  in  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision are  distressed  over  the  persistence  of 
price  collusion  In  our  economy.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  As 
long  ago  as  1776,  Adam  Smith,  the  classical 
spokesman  for  free  enterprise,  said:  • 

"People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether, even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  In  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  or  In  some  contrivance 
to  raise  prices." 

More  recently,  in  testimony  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  a  businessman 
said:  ' 

"I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on — but  I  want 
to  say  that  when  any  two  businessmen  get 
together,  whether  it  is  a  chain  institute 
meeting  or  a  Bible  class  meeting,  if  they 
happen  to  belong  to  the  same  industry.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  prayers  have  been  said,  they 
start  talking  about  the  conditions  in  the 
industry,  and  it  is  bound  definitely  to 
gravitate,  that  talk,  to  the  price  structure  In 
the  industry.  What  else  is  there  to  Ulk 
about? " 

We  are  equally  concerned  over  the 
tendency  among  certain  businessmen  to  dis- 
parage price  competition.  Associations  of 
pharmacists  have  openly  claimed,  incor- 
rectly," a  right  to  fix  the  price  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Other  associations  promulgate 
codes  of  conduct  which  make  price  competi- 
tion "unethical."  Concerns  which  compete 
In  price  are  frequently  given  the  label 
"chiselers"  by  their  competitors.  But  even 
unilateral  refusals  to  compete  In  price  or  to 
sell  to  retailers  who  compete  in  price  may 
very  well  be  as  corrosive  of  oui  economic  and 
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ultimately  our  political  liberties  as  actual 
illegal  agreements.  When  the  affairs  of  an 
industry  are  so  conducted,  the  kind  of  com- 
petitive incentive  necessary  for  product  im- 
provement and  greater  efficiency  is  missing 
and  the  self-regulatory  character  of  the 
market  is  dl;srupted.  The  industry  stagnates. 
Direct  Government  intervention  by  Con- 
gress becomes  a  political  possibility.  In 
short,  the  entrepreneur  or  company  which 
engages  in  price  competition  is  in  the  great 
American  tradition.  It  is  his  detractors  who 
are  literally  the  chiselers,  for  they  chisel 
away  at  the  economic  underpinnings  of  our 
personal  liberties. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  enforces  the  law  to  some  extent  by 
announcement  of  its  enforcement  inten- 
tions. Last  week  for  example.  In  a  speech 
to  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  discussed 
some  of  our  current  thoughts  on  a  program 
to  combat  overconcentratlon.  In  similar 
fashion,  I  consider  that  I  am  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  by  addressing  these  remarks 
to  you  here  today,  for  I  am  taking  this  oc- 
cfislon  to  stress  the  Attorney  General's  par- 
ticular concern  over  collusion  which  results 
in  higher  consumer  prices.  Including  Illegal 
resale  price  fixing  and  abuses  of  the  so-called 
fair  trade  laws.  His  concern  reflects  the 
President's  own  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  consumers  which  led  him  to  appoint  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson  as  the  first  "Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs."  Through  our  activities  in  this  field 
the  Antitrust  Division  makes  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  administration's  war  against 
poverty. 

This  si>eclal  concern  over  competitive 
consumer  prices  has,  of  course,  been  a  matter 
which  has  for  long  engaged  a  good  part  of 
the  energies  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  It 
has  recently  produced  several  significant 
cases.     Among  those  cases  are  the  following: 

On  December  27  of  last  year,  a  complaint 
was  filed  against  a  major  producer  of  cos- 
metics. Max  Factor  &  Co.,  In  which  it  was 
charged  that  Max  Factor  had  agreed  with 
retail  sellers  of  its  products  that  those  sellers 
would  sell  only  at  prices  fixed  by  Max  Factor, 
with  the  alleged  result  that  "retail  prices 
of  Max  Factor  cosmetics  have  been  main- 
tained at  noncompetitive  levels." ' 

On  March  10  of  this  year,  a  civil  action 
was  filed  against  four  major  manufacturers 
of  swimwear,  Jantzen,  Catallna,  Cole  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Rose  Marie  Reld.  That  com- 
plaint charges  that  defendants  agreed  among 
themselves  on  the  date  on  which  they  would 
permit  retailers  to  reduce  the  price  of  swim- 
wear  to  the  public,  and  that  they  exchanged 
information  with  respect  to  retailers  who 
would  not  abide  by  defendants'  wishes  in 
this  matter.  Apart  from  this  alleged  med- 
dling with  the  business  Judgment  of  the 
retailers  who  had  purchased  and  paid  for 
defendants'  swimwear,  this  activity  is  al- 
leged to  have  resulted  in  the  prices  of  swim- 
wear being  "fixed,  maintained,  and  stabilized 
at  high   and  artificial   levels." " 

Twenty  days  later,  on  March  30,  a  civil 
action  was  filed  against  the  O.  M.  Scott  & 
Sons  Co.,  a  seller  of  lawn  care  products. 
That  complaint  alleges  that  Scott  has  en- 
tered into  resale  price-fixing  agreements  in 
States  where  those  agreements  are  not  law- 
ful, which  has  allegedly  had  the  result  of 
"forcing  consumers  *  •  •  to  pay  noncom- 
petitive prices  for  lawn  care  products  manu- 
factured by  defendant  O.  M.  Scott."  " 

The  flying  public  may  be  interested  in  two 
related  complaints  which  we  filed  on  April 
2  against  major  producers  of  light  aircraft, 
the  Piper  Aircraft  Corp.'*  and  the  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp."  Among  other  things,  both  of 
these  companies  are  alleged  to  have  entered 
Into  arrangements  preventing  their  distrib- 
utors from  selling  airplanes  in  territories 
assigned  to  another  distributor,  with  the 
effect  of  maintaining  prices  of  their  airplanes 
to  consumers  "at  arbitrary  and  noncompeti- 


tive levels."  A  suit  filed  against  the  Bay 
West  Paper  Co.  on  April  1  charged  the  same 
type  of  offense." 

In  addition  to  those  cases  which  have  been 
filed  In  the  past  4  months,  three  other  cases, 
all  charging  unlawful  agreements  by  mem- 
bers of  druggists'  associations  to  enforce  so- 
called  fair  trade  prices,  have  recently  been 
settled  by  consent  decrees  prohibiting  those 
praotlces." 

The  significance  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
Just  discussed  is  emphasized  by  the  relief 
which  Is  demanded  In  them.  As  you  may 
know,  two  Federal  statutes  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  for  resale  price 
fixing  on  branded  articles  In  certain  limited 
situations.""  The  Department  is  seeking  to 
enjoin  the  defendants  who  have  misused 
this  limited  "fair  trade"  exemption  from 
thereafter  fair  trading  any  of  their  products 
as  the  only  effective  way  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  the  violation."  Thus,  In  the  Max 
Factor  complaint,  tjie  Department  seeks  to 
have  defendant  "enjoined  from  applying  or 
seeking  to  apply  any  State  fair  trade  laws 
against  any  person  buying  or  selling  Max 
Factor  cosmetics. "  Similar  relief  is  requested 
In  the  Swimwear  complaint.'*  In  addition, 
there  the  Department  Is  asking  that  "each 
defendant  be  enjoined  from  preticketing  its 
swimwear  with  a  retail  price"  and  "from 
suggesting  any  price  to  be  charged  by  any 
retailer  for  swimwear."  In  the  Beech  and 
Piper  cases,  each  prayer  requests  that  defen- 
dant "be  enjoined  from  suggesting  or  other- 
wise disseminating  retail  or  resale  prices 
•  ••  to  Its  distributors,  dealers,  or  other 
purchasers  for  resale." 

Thus  we  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  taking  action  against  those  concerns 
which  lllegaly  fix  consumer  prices  and  there- 
by abuse  the  narrow  fair  trade  exemption. 
We  shall  also  seek  to  prevent  defendants 
from  thereafter  engaging  in  any  resale  price 
maintenance  activities,  where  appropriate  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  violation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  further  point. 
The  Swimwear  civil  case,  which  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned,  was  preceded  by  a  criminal 
indictment  against  thoee  same  four  ccnn- 
panles  for  agreeing  on  the  date  at  which 
they  would  permit  their  dealers  to  set  swim- 
wear prices  independently."  All  four  com- 
panies have  pleaded  nolo  contendere,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  guilty  for  the  purposes 
of  that  case,  and  last  Monday  were  fined  a 
total  of  $68,000.  It  hE^  been  clear  to  every 
responsible  antitrust  practitioner  and  every 
company  which  sought  responsible  legal  ad- 
vice ever  since  at  least  1940,  that  any  agree- 
ment "formed  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
effect  of  raising,  depressing,  fixing,  pegging, 
or  stabilizing  the  price  of  a  commodity"  -■" 
is  a  criminal  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Nor,  as  the  Supreme  Court  reminded  us  In 
Simpson  v.  Union  Oil  Co.,*^  decided  last  Mon- 
day, can  there  be  any  possible  question  that 
resale  price  maintenance  not  carried  on  with- 
in the  narrow  confines  of  the  "fair  trade  ' 
exemption "  Is  a  criminal  antitrust  viola- 
tion, as  Is  a  horizontal  agreement  to  enforce 
so-called  fair  trade  prices.  This  has  been 
established  Department  policy  since  at  least 
July  18.  1951,  when  the  Department  Issued 
the  following  release :  " 

"Those  who  are  engaged  in  programs  or 
schemes  of  the  following  type,  involving 
commodities  wliich  fiow  in  interstate  com- 
merce, should  know  that  they  may  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  prosecution:  Agreements 
among  competing  retailers  to  maintain  and 
adhere  to  specified  minimum  prices;  agree- 
ments to  coerce  and  induce  wholesalers  or 
manufacturers,  through  threat  of  boycott  or 
other  reprisals,  to  refrain  from  selling  to 
price-cutting  retailers:  agreements  to  coerce 
or  induce  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  to 
enter  Into  so-called  fair  trade  contracts; 
agreements  to  coerce  or  force  retailers  to 
sign  such'  contracts;  agreements  on  the  prices 
or  margins  of  profits  which  should  be  set 
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Indeed,  in  the 
ment   of   Justice 
case  where  State 
iised   to    cloak 
cases  variously 
competing  manu 
taUers.="  and 
Ing  with   others 
trlbuUon." 

In  view  of 
existing  "fair 
pose  the  so-calle^ 
w^hlch  wovild 
nationwide  scale 
In    hU   message 
February  5,  1964 

•■Freedom   of 
our  storehouse 
slble  prices,  is 
lean  consumer 
this  principle, 
tlon  which  limits 
under  the  label 
any  other  name." 

I  was  not 
when  I  said.  In 
Senate 

aptly  be  named 
Act.' " 

In    conclusion, 
the    strongest 
said — that  price 
tlon  of  our 
petition   Is    In 
American  way  of 
are  a  freer  people 
petition  has  been 
system.     As  our 
cate,  the 

Illegal     agreemei^ts 
prices,   whether 
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Let  me  begin 
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demonstrated  abuses  of 
laws.  I  unqualifiedly  op- 
quality  stabilization  bill  -» 
resale  price  fixing  on  a 
As  President  Johnson  said 
on    consumer    Interests    of 


using  a  figure  of  speech 

testimony  before  a  special 

"The  bill  might  more 

'The  Oonsimier  High  Price 
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today  because  price  00m- 
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Phiup  a.  Hart  at  Cov- 
in   CONSUICSE   PaOTECnON 

Univibsitt    op    Toledo, 
24.  1964 


t  (day  with  a  statement  you 


Ideally  there  should  be 
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statement  may  be  a  bit 
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laws — and    furthermore, 
spent  hundreds  of  hours 
a4option  of  truth  in  packag- 
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claim  that  every  time 

I  eta  out  to  repair  the  free 
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Joy 
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But — and  there  is  the  "but" — to  eliminate 
consumer  legislation,  we  would  have  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  it. 

One  of  two  situations  would  be  required  for 
that,  as  I  see  it.  Consumer  legislation  would 
not  be  needed  If  we  had  a  nation  of  pro- 
ducers who  agreed  not  only  in  philosophy, 
but  in  deed,  with  the  father  of  free  enter- 
prise. Adam  Smith,  when  he  said  that  the 
only  reason  to  produce  goods  and  services  is 
to  serve  consumers'  needs. 

Frankly.  I  think  Lf  Adam  Smith  were  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Toledo  today, 
he  might  get  his  usual  A  in  economics  for 
that  philosophy.  But  I  doubt  if  he  would 
do  better  than  a  "C  nnlnus  "  from  his  pro- 
fessor in  psychology.  For  the  statement 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
human  nature. 

The  first  purpose  of  busines.s  is  10  m.ikc  a 
profit. 

In  itself,  that  purpose  necessitates  a  self- 
interest.  Granted,  along  the  road  to  piling 
up  a  profit,  the  needs,  wants,  and  desires  of 
the  consumer  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  the  focus  is  still  back  on  the  balance 
sheet.  And  each  of  us  here  can  list  cases 
where  a  business  is  indeed  making  a  profit 
and  yet  not  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer.  If  you  lack  examples,  I  would  be 
happy  to  supply  books  of  testimony  taken  at 
truth  Ln  packaging  hearings  for  your  en- 
lightenment. 

Let  me  emphasize,  I  am  not  condemning 
anyone  for  this  fociis  of  interest.  You  cant 
keep  your  sights  focused  on  two  things  at 
once  and  In  the  competitive  business  world, 
that  balance  sheet  represents  survnul. 

Allowing  that  the  businessman  Is  not  going 
to  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
consumer,  the  alternative  would  be  to  have 
the  consiuner  watch  out  for  himself. 

Ideally,  If  consmners  were  well  educated 
In  their  shopping,  if  they  took  tlie  time 
needed  to  read,  to  study,  to  compiire.  sup- 
posedly, they  could  protect  their  own  interest. 

But  there  is  a  flaw  In  this  Utopian  idea, 
too. 

Experts  in  fields  related  to  consumer  in- 
terest— economists,  consumer's  league  repre- 
sentatives and  even  the  director  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  George  P.  Larrick, 
who  is  with  us  today,  testified  at  the  truth  in 
packaging  hearings. 

They  all  said  that  under  current  condi- 
tions many  times  not  even  the  experts  can 
spend  wisely. 

For  the  information  needed  for  informed 
choices  simply  Ls  not  available  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

To  put  it  arithmetically,  every  equation 
needs  a  numerator  and  a  denominator.  In 
many  cases  today,  we  are  denying  the  con- 
sumer the  denominator. 

Granting  the  need  for  consumer  legislation, 
then,   the   question    looms:    what   speclfica- 
tiohs  should  be  set  for  its  design. 
To  me,  there  are  two  simple  ones: 

It  should  guarantee  the  consumer  the  in- 
formation he  needs  to  spend  his  money 
wisely. 

And,  it  should  establish  guidelines  for  all 
business — guidelines  which  would  help  to 
offset  the  self  Interest  of  profit  making  and 
put  the  marketplace  back  on  the  keel  Adam 
Smith  had  in  mind. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  being  attempted  by 
what  are  certainly  the  two  best-known  pieces 
of  consumer  legislation  now  in  Congress — 
the  two  truth  bills. 

There  are  many  packages  in  the  super- 
market today  that  give  the  consumer  all  the 
information  needed  to  make  an  informed 
choice. 

But  still  two  cans  of  coffee  may  sit  side 
by  side  on  the  shelf— each  apparently  con- 
taining 1  pound.  Only  when  the  house- 
wife has  made  her  selection  and  lifts  the  tab 
to  place  the  key  to  one  at  home  will  she — 
possibly — note  that  tmder  the  tab  is  printed, 
in  microscopic  type  "12  oxuices." 


Certainly,  the  housewife  may  still  select 
the  12-ounce  can,  based  on  qviality,  even  if 
she  knows  it  costs  more  per  otince.  But, 
truth  in  packaging  would  at  least  see  that 
the  weight  of  both  brands  was  printed  prom- 
inently so  the  housewife  could  know  what 
choice  she  was  making. 

This  Is  the  type  of  Information  to  which 
the  consumer  Is  entitled. 

And,  Just  as  the  consumer  Is  entitled  to  in- 
formation, ethical  businessmen  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  guidelines.  Several 
manufacturers  have  told  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee— off  the  record — that  they  would 
be  delighted  to  have  truth  in  packaging. 
Without  It.  they  said,  they  are  being  forced 
Into  competitive  practices  with  which  they 
do  not  like  to  be  associated. 

Tliey  would  be  much  happier,  they  said,  if 
all  must  play  by  the  same  rules. 

Senator  DofGL.\s'  truth  in  lending  bill  ful- 
fills the  same  sprciflcations  as  truth  in  pack- 
aging. 

It  says  simply  that  borrowers  from  all  con- 
cerns should  know  how  much  interest,  and 
what  rate,  they  are  paying  annually. 

But,  from  the  uproar  this  bill  has  touched 
off.  you  would  think  lending  institutions  were 
being  told  they  must  stop  charging  Interest 
altot;ether. 

Which  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting— and  real — problems  of  the  legislative 
perspective  of  consumer  legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  in 
Washington  are  filled,  or  so  it  sometimes 
seems,  with  representatlevs  of  Intetggt 
groups — trade  associations,  manufacturers' 
representatives,  lobbyists  for  thoiisands  of 
special  Interests. 

And  although  I  may  be  damning  with  faint 
praise — despite  the  unfavorable  coruiotation 
the  word  "lobbyist"  is  gathering — they  often 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

A  Senator  is  sent  to  Washington  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituents — and 
the  Nation. 

To  do  so,  he  should  know  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  each  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  legis- 
lation each  year. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  more  than  20,000 
measures  were  Introduced.  Less  than  1,500 
were  enacted  into  law. 

Say  a  Senator  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
bulk  of  a  bill — and  all  the  amendments  look 
sound  enough  on  the  level  of  primary  study. 
Yet,  in  reality,  one  of  the  amendments  may 
so  severely  hamper  a  major  business  in  his 
State  as  to  force  it  into  bankruptcy — at  a 
great  loss  of  employment  and  tax  revenue. 
The  lobbyists,  you  can  be  sure,  would  be 
quick  to  bring  this  amendment  and  its 
effect  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 

But,  the  special  interest  groups  do  more 
than  put  the  finger  on  an  and/or  clause  in 
a  bin.  Once  they  have  spotted  a  piece  of 
legislation  and  deemed  it  beneficial — or  det- 
rlmentol — to  their  Interests,  they  crank  up 
a  full  barrage. 

Pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  briefing  ses- 
sions are  held  with  elected  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  organizations  who  have  an 
Interest  In  the  bUl.  letters  are  written— 
aimed  at  initiating  a  letter  barrage  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  short,  they  Incite  the  public — at  least 
the  part  affected  by  the  legislation — to  ac- 
tion. They  give  those  on  their  side  a  target 
to  fire  at — they  concentrate  attention  on 
one  issue  at  a  time. 

But  who  represents  the  constuner  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress?  Who  looked  over  each  of 
the  20,000  measures  proposed  in  the  last 
Congress  with  the  Interest  of  the  consumer 
In  mind?  And  who  spotlighted  special  areas 
of  Interest  at  which  the  consumer  could  aim 
his  barrage? 

Unfortunately,  no  one  did. 
But,  at  this  date  In  history,  the  consumer 
does  have  at  least  one  strong  new  ally  in 
Washington— Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 
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Last  December,  I  asked  President  John- 
son to  create  this  office  and  in  January,  he 
named  Esther  Peterson  to  the  post. 

Yet,  as  talented  and  as  dedicated  and  as 
hard  working  as  is  Mrs.  Peterson,  she  simply 
can't  do  the  job  alone. 

With  the  limited  staff  she  has,  she  can — at 
best — only  skim  the  surface. 

The  best  solution  would  be  a  Department 
of  the  Consiimer — staffed  with  sufficient 
counsel  to  Inspect  each  proposed  piece  of 
legislation  to  assess  its  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer. Also,  the  Department  could  represent 
the  consumer  before  regulatory  agencies. 

But,  perhaps  most  Important,  It  would 
alert  the  public  that  Its  Interest  is  involved. 

Unfortunately,  this  Department  of  Con- 
sumer. I  fear.  Is  far  from  being  realized. 

What  can  we  in  Congress  do  in  the  mean- 
time to  help? 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  absence  of  a  lob- 
byist for  the  consumer,  that  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee — which  I 
chair — has  a  special  responsibility. 

This  subcommittee  handles  probably  more 
matters  of  direct  interest  to  the  consumer 
annually  than  any  other  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

In  this  position,  we  are  able  to  spot- 
light one  problem  at  a  time,  to  rally  the 
forces  of  public  to  the  front  to  state  strongly 
their  desires. 

And,  we  may  be  able  thvis  to  present  the 
other  side  of  the  case  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  otherwise  would  not  hear  it. 

Clearly,  in  the  past,  when  the  parade  of 
specleJ  interests  reached  a  Senator  and  pre- 
sented their  case  the  situation  was  much 
like  a  judge  being  asked  to  rule  when  only 
the  defendant's  attorneys  made  a  courtroom 
presentation. 

The  arguments  are  usually  logical.  They 
usually  show  the  reasons  a  vote  In  the  man- 
ner the  lobbyists  desire  would  benefit  the 
Senator's  constituents. 

And  there  has  been  no  one  to  point  out 
that  although  a  vote  one  way  may  benefit 
one  special  interest — and  thus  a  certain 
number  of  the  Senator's  constituents,  that 
many  more  constftuents-^-the  consumer 
public — would  be  severely  hampered  by  such 
a  decision. 

This  is  the  role — perhaps  more  public  de- 
fender than  lobbyist — which  the  Antitrust 
Committee  will  be  playing  in  upcoming 
months  as  we  spotlight  such  areas  of  con- 
sumer interest  as:  the  high  cost  of  funerals, 
doctor-owned  pharmacies  and  doctor-owned 
drvig  repackaging  plants. 

And.  it  will  be  the  role  we  will  be  playing 
for  perhaps  years  as  we  investigate  the  broad 
field  of  concentration — the  control  of  one 
market  area  by  a  limited  number  of  firms — 
and  its  effects  on  the  price  the  consumer 
pays. 

Certainly,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  someone 
must  give  the  consumer  a  flag  to  rally 
around.  And,  until  someone  else  steps  out 
to  carry  it — the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  will   be  the  standard  bearer. 


The   FDA's   Role   in   Constjmer   Protection 

(By  Geo.  P.  Larrick,  Commissioner  of  Food 

and    Drugs,    U.S.    Department    of   Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  take  part  In  this  con- 
ference under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo  and  Consumers  Union. 

Our  subject,  "The  Government's  Role  In 
Consumer  Protection,"  Is  a  timely  one.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  similar 
meetings  Ln  every  community  of  our  coun- 
try, so  that  all  of  us  could  become  better  in- 
formed about  our  mutual  Interests  and  prob- 
lems as  consumers. 

The  mission  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  to  protect  the  consumer — par- 
ticularly where  he  is  not  able  to  protect  him- 
self. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  a 


part  of  the  X7.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

It  is  a  law  enforcement  agency  at  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Equally  Important,  Ifc  is  a  scientific  insti- 
tution. 

Thus,  it  applies  the  scientific  method,  and 
scientific  facts,  to  the  job  of  consiuner  pro- 
tection. Approximately,  its  motto  might  be : 
"Science  working  through  law  to  protect  the 
public." 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
this  means: 

Not  so  long  ago,  near  San  Francisco,  a 
family  was  sitting  down  to  dinner.  They 
were  unaware  that  In  the  next  few  minutes 
they  would  set  off  a  chain  of  events  that 
would  cost  half  a  million  dollars  and  pre- 
vent the  Illness  of  hundreds — perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  other  people. 

The  meal  Included  one  of  the  new  heat- 
and-eat  frozen  food  products.  Shortly  after 
eating  the  entire  family  became  ill  and  one 
member  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  called  the  county  health  de- 
partment. They  in  turn  reported  the  oc- 
ciurences  to  the  San  Francisco  District  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Since 
no  packages  were  left  of  the  original  pur- 
chase, the  FDA  Inspector  collected  samples 
from  the  local  supermarket.  Bacteriologists 
at  the  San  Francisco  FDA  laboratory  checked 
the  samples  and  found  staphylococcus  t>ac- 
terla  In  quantities  sufficient  to  cause  the  re- 
ported Illnesses.  A  seizure  action  was  im- 
mediately filed  in  the  Federal  coiu-t  against 
the  remainder  of  the  shipment  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  distributor  and  it  was  thus 
promptly  taken  off  the  market. 

Meanwhile,  the  San  Francisco  district  had 
reported  its  findings  to  the  district  where 
the  manufacturer  was  located.  Another  FDA 
inspector  visited  the  factory  and  found  con- 
ditions that  would  have  led  to  the  bacterial 
contamination  of  the  product.  Several  other 
lots  that  had  been  distributed  were  seized 
and  the  company  undertook  a  nationwide 
recall  of  all  of  the  suspected  products.  A 
total  of  $211,000  worth  of  this  food  Item  was 
destroyed.  The  company,  now  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  strict  sanitary  and 
bacteriological  control  of  its  operations, 
promptly  made  very  extensive  Improvements 
in  the  plant  and  adopted  procedural 
changes  costing  altogether  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

Just  recently  I  learned  there  was  a  sequel 
to  this  story.  The  experience  of  this  firm 
led  to  an  Industrywide  study  of  bacteriologi- 
cal control  with  the  result  that  other  pro- 
ducers have  also  taken  additional  steps  to 
insure  the  safety  of  their  products. 

Our  food  and  drug  law  helps  to  protect 
the  public  health,  and  this  of  course  has 
great  economic  significance. 

But  this  law  has  other  benefits. 

It  conserves  the  consumer"s  purchasing 
power. 

It  stimulates  technological  progress. 

It    fosters    fair    competitive    practices. 

It  is  an  underlying  factor  In  o\ir  free 
competitive  economy,  by  aiding  consumer 
choice  in  the  marketplace  based  on  reliable 
product  Information. 

CURBING    DISHONEST   PRACTICES 

Experience  has  shown  that  without  laws 
to  protect  the  consumer  many  dishonest 
practices  would  flourish.  Vigorous  and  con- 
tinuing control  Is  needed  to  prevent  such 
practices  as  short-weight  packaging,  sub- 
stitution of  cheaper  ingredients,  and  the  sale 
of  spoiled  or  contaminated  products.  An- 
other common  form  of  cheating  is  the  mis- 
representation of  products  through  false 
labeling  and  advertising. 

In  the  year  1962  consvuners  spent  $741/2 
billion,  about  20  percent  of  their  disposable 
Income,  for  food.  This  does  not  Include  what 
they  spent  for  alcoholic  beverages.  Most  of 
this  food  was  pure  and  wholesome,  safe  to 


use,  and  honestly  packaged.  But  if — let  us 
assume — there  had  been  a  shortage  in  the  net 
weight  averaging  only  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
per  pound — it  would  have  cost  consumers 
over  a  billion   dollars   a  year. 

Without  a  strong  FDA  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  market  adulterated  products — for 
example,  fruit  juices  diluted  with  water, 
jams  with  less  fruit  and  more  sugar  and 
water,  dairy  products  short  In  butterfat, 
cheap  varieties  of  fish  labeled  as  more  ex- 
pensive kinds,  spoiled  eggs  In  place  of  fresh 
eggs,  ground  cocoa  shell  in  place  of  cocoa, 
hofsemeat  labeled  "beef"  and  decomposed 
foods  trated  with  chemicals  to  conceal  their 
true  condition.  TTiese  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
kinds  of  food  adulteration  that  are  kept  In 
check  by  constant  vigilance.  If  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  food  dollar  were  spent  on  such 
cheats  it  would  cost  the  consumer  another 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

conserving  consumer  purchasing  power 

The  food  and  drug  law  also  helps  to  con- 
serve or  increase  the  consumer's  purchasing 
power  In  some  less  obvious  ways. 

For  example,  FDA  Inspection  activities  help 
to  insure  sanitary  handling  of  food  com- 
modities. In  addition  to  insuring  clean  foods 
this  prevents  tremendous  losses  from  spoil- 
age and  pest  contamination.  Even  so,  it  Is 
necessary  to  remove  some  rather  large  quan- 
tities of  unfit  food  from  sale.  Last  year  over 
8,000  tons  of  food  were  seized  in  Federal 
court  actions,  and  nearly  12.000  tons  were 
voluntarily  destroyed  or  converted  to  &n\- 
mal  feed  or  other  purposes  under  the  super- 
vision of  FDA  inspectors. 

The  American  food  supply  would  be  far 
more  costly  and  less  plentiful  without  the 
use  of  chemical  pesticides  to  control  insects 
and  plant  diseases.  But  the  use  of  these 
pesticides  must  be  carefully  regulated  to  in- 
svue  that  residues  of  such  materials  are  kept 
within  limits  that  are  safe  for  humans  and 
livestock.  Without  the  controls  required  by 
law  It  would  be  Impractical  to  use  many  of 
these  pesticides  and  the  cost  of  our  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  foods  would  be  in- 
creased.  In  America,  one  farmworker  can 
now  feed  and  clothe  about  25  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. A  Russian  farmworker  can  clothe  and 
feed  only  2'/2  fellOw  Russians.  Pesticides 
help  to  make  that  difference.  Similarly, 
medicated  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  help 
to  increase  the  supply  of  meat  and  eggs  and 
keep  down  the  cost  of  these  important  foods. 
Here  again,  the  food  and  drug  laws  are 
necessary  In  the  interest  of  safety. 

promoting  cxjnsumer  conttdknce 

Another  economic  contribution  of  strong 
food  and  drug  law  enforcement  is  through 
promoting  consumer  confidence  in  omi  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
do  people  buy  with  so  little  hesitation. 
Ajnericfins  readily  accept  new  products,  as- 
suming they  would  not  be  on  the  market  if 
they  were  not  safe  and  ^tlsfactory.  This 
has  had  far-reaching  effects.  It  has  made  It 
possible  for  new  industries  to  grow  rapidly — 
for  example,  frozen  foods,  which  have  grown 
from  268  miUion  pounds  In  1938  to  well  over 
5  billion  p>ounds  today,  with  a  retail  value  of 
over  $2.5  billion. 

A  very  Importtmt  trend  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  so-called  convenience  foods- 
like  the  cake  mixes  and  the  frozen  dishes 
that  need  only  to  be  heated  and  served.  They 
are  especially  helpful  to  the  24  million  em- 
ployed women — over  half  of  them  married — 
who  now  comprise  about  35  percent  of  our 
working  population.  Such  foods,  are  safer 
because  of  the  pure  food  law. 

Eatablishment  of  food  standards  helps  to 
protect  consumer  purchasing  power  and  con- 
siuner health.  The  food  standard  regulations 
prevent  adulteration — for  example  by  added 
water.  They  require  food  to  contain  what  Is 
expected.  When  you  buy  jam,  for  example, 
it  is  a  product  made  from  45  parts  of  fruit 
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conditions,  as  well  as  other  diseases  For 
similar  treatments  a  college  student  paid 
$2,600  out  of  his  educational  fund  to  Im.- 
prove  his  capabilities  as  a  student. 

The  medical  "con  man"  who  Is  a  blg-tlme 
operator  can  bilk  the  public  of  millions.  In 
December  the  Federal  court  at  Indianapolis 
sentenced  a  man  (Roy  De Welles)  who  is 
reliably  estimated  to  have  made  $3  million 
with  a  machine  to  give  enemas.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  "detoxify  the  colon"  and  cure 
everything.  He  got  10  years  In  prison  for 
mail  frand  in  a  case  brought  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

During  1962  and  1963  the  Fnod  and  Drug 
Administration  sectired  the  destruction  of 
over  1.000  machines  called  Micro-Dynam- 
eters.  They  were  being  used  by  health  prac- 
titioners to  diagnose  and  treat  all  Kinds  of 
ailments,  but  were  completely  worthless  for 
any  medical  purpose.  The  machines  them- 
selves sold  for  $875.  but  the  big  loss  was  Ui 
the  thousands  of  patients  who  paid  $3  to  $10 
per  treatment. 

The  cost  in  money,  of  course,  may  be  un- 
important compeared  to  the  consequences  of 
improper  diagnosis  and   treatment. 

The  biggest  money  is  made  by  the  pro- 
moters who  appeal  to  a  mass  market.  Not 
long  a^  we  stopped  the  sale  of  a  product 
called  Acnotabs.  It  was  being  advertised  to 
teenagers  and  their  parents  as  a  sure  cure 
for  pimples.  It  sold  for  $5.95  per  bottle,  and 
nearly  4  million  of  the  tablets  were  seized 
in  one  lot.  This  action  stopped  a  hi^h- 
powered  sales  campaign  that  would  have  coet 
our  teenagers  millions  of  dollars. 

In  New  York  the  grand  Jury  recently  in- 
dicted the  promoters  of  a  worthless  reducing 
remedy  called  Regimen.  The  advertising 
featured  testimonials  by  people  who  had  ac- 
tually lost  weight — not  because  they  were 
taking  Regimen  but  becau.se  they  were  on 
starvation  diets.  Over  the  last  6  years  the 
weight  conscious  public  has  spent  $10  million 
for  this  product. 

There  is  no  way  to  meostire  accurately  the 
cost  of  misbranding  and  misinformation  in 
the  health  field.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Vitamin 
quackery  and  other  food  fads  are  said  to  cost 
the  public  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  But 
the  cost  wcmld  be  far  more  were  It  not  for 
the  protection  of  our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
laws. 

Here  It  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  what  is 
the  cost  of  the  protection  provided  by  the 
FDA.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  appro- 
priation for  enforcing  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  $35,800,000,  about  18 '2 
cents  for  each  person  In  the  United  States. 
We  are  sure  that  this  Insurance  saves  the 
consumer  many  times  Its  annual  ooet. 

Today  we  are  seeing  a  revival  of  Interest 
and  action  in  all  things  concerning  the  con- 
sumer. It  has  been  given  great  Impetus  by 
the  President.  In  his  recent  message  on  the 
American  consumer,  and  his  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  as  his  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs. 

Various  factcjrs  have  contributed  to  the 
heightened  interesting  matters  affecting  the 
consumer.  Paradoxically,  a  movement  that 
was  born  of  the  depression  of  the  1930"s  Is 
having  a  comeback  in  these  more  prosperous 
times  of  the  1960's.  One  reason  for  this  Is 
the  urgency  of  certain  questions  affecting 
the  consumer: 

How  can  we  assure  continuing  safety  of 
the  hiunan  environment  in  our  increasingly 
complex  and  highly  technological  civiliza- 
tion? The  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we 
breathe,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  food  and 
drugs,  are  now  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

And  how  shall  we  best  protect  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook  In  a  multiple  free  choice 
economy,  which  presents  such  a  tremendous 
variety  of  competing  options  to  spend  the 
family  Income — whether  wisely  or  foolishly? 

But  this  revival  of  Interest  In  the  con- 
stimer  Interest  is  also  a  conscious  effort  be- 
cause   many    people    have    thought    deeply 


about  how  to  sectu-e  an  adequate  and  fair 
representation  of  the  oonsiuner  In  our  so- 
ciety and  In  our  Govertunent.  I  recall  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  Consumer  In- 
formation In  1960  where  Orvllle  Freeman, 
then  Governor  of  Minnesota,  made  the  state- 
ment: "If  the  voice  of  the  consumer  Is  too 
weak  In  our  councils,  then  Government 
should  niake  a  special  effort  to  strengthen 
that  voice." 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  crystalized  this 
philosophy  in  his  historic  message  on  con- 
sumer rights:  The  right  to  safety,  the  right 
to  be  Informed,  the  right  to  choose,  and 
the  right  to  be  heard. 

President  Johnson  has  now  established  an 
action  program  to  make  these  rights  more 
of  a  refillty  in  our  national  life.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  February  5,  1964.  the 
President  made  some  recommendations. 

"Too  often,"  the  President  said,  "we  await 
the  spur  of  tragedy  before  strengthening  the 
FtHxl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

■  Too  often,  we  discover  dangers  In  foods 
and  cosmetics  only  through  serious  Injury  to 
a  constimer. 

"The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  now 
lacks  the  needed  authority  to  Inspect  fully 
the  factories  In  which  food  Is  produced;  to 
require  a  showing  that  cosmetics  are  safe 
before  they  are  offered  to  the  public;  to  ex- 
amine for  safety  and  effectiveness  before  they 
are  marketed,  medical  devices  for  the  dlag- 
n':>sls  of  symptoms  and  treatment  of  111- 
i-.oriscs," 

The  President  recommended  enactment  of 
new  legislation  to  extend  and  clarify  inspec- 
tion authority — compyarable  to  that  which 
now  applies  to  prescription  drugs — of  foods, 
over-the-counter  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  ther- 
a[x;utic,  diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  devices. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  why  this  au- 
thority Is  needed. 

Most  people  have  assumed  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Is  able  to  make 
whatever  kinds  of  inspections  are  necessary 
to  enforce  the  law.    But  that  ts  not  the  case. 

In  1952  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
inspection  provision  of  the  1938  act  was  In- 
v^Uld  because  of»legal  uncertainty  about  the 
penalty  for  refusing  to  permit  inspection. 
The  law  provided  for  criminal  prosecution 
for  refusal  to  allow  Inspection  but  said  the 
Inspector  had  to  have  permission  to  enter. 
The  Court  thought  this  was  Inconsistent  and 
too  vague  to  stand  as  criminal  law. 

An  amendment  was  promptly  Introduced 
to  remedy  this  defect.  As  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate it  would  have  provided  authority  to  make 
a  complete  Inspection  without  advance  no- 
tice. But  In  the  House  certain  Members  put 
on  record  their  understanding  that  the  bill 
did  not  include  authority  to  Inspect  certain 
bu-slness  records,  such  as  formiihis,  complaint 
flies,  qualifications  of  key  personnel,  records 
of  interstate  shipment,  and  the  prescription 
flies  In  retail  drug  stores.  This  legislative 
history  Is,  in  effect,  a  part  of  the  law. 

Today  production  and  distribution  are  car- 
ried on  very  largely  through  the  medium  of 
records.  Thus,  Food  and  Drug  Inspectors  are 
shut  out  from  access  to  Information  which 
may  have  an  important  bearing  on  law  vio- 
lations. 

For  example,  when  sources  of  bacterial 
contamination  of  food  must  be  traced,  It  is 
es.sentlal  to  obtain  control  records  and  other 
information  about  manufacturing  processes. 

Another  example — the  food  additives 
amendment  allows  manufacturers  to  use 
materials  that  are  safe  In  proper  amounts 
but  which  may  be  harmful  If  used  in  exces- 
sive amounts.  FDA  insp>ectors  cannot  ef- 
fectively check  on  this  unless  they  have 
access  to  manufacturing  records. 

Adeqiiate  investigation  of  cosmetic  injury 
reports  is  Impossible  without  a  complete 
Inspection. 

Congress  has  remedied  this  situation  with 
regard  to  prescription  drugs.  The  prescrip- 
tion drug  amendments  passed  In  1962  au- 
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thorize  examinations  of  all  things,  including 
records,  which  have  a  bearing  on  compliance 
with  the  law.  Financial  data  and  certain 
personnel  and  research  data  are  exempted. 
Inspectors  do  not  and  should  not  have  au- 
thority to  go  through  private  papers  that 
have  no  bearing  on  the  legality  of  a  product. 

Modem  cosmetics  have  a  generally  good 
record  for  safety,  but  every  now  and  then 
we  have  experiences  that  make  us  realize 
that  new  cosmetics,  like  drugs,  food  addi- 
tives, and  colors,  should  be  cleared  for  safety 
in  advance  of  marketing,  as  recommended 
by  the  President. 

Shampoos  and  other  hair  preparations  have 
caused  serious  Injuries  when  they  got  Into 
the  eyes.  Products  used  on  the  nails  have 
caused  painful  and  disfiguring  Injury  to  hun- 
dreds of  women.  We  do  not  know  whether 
certain  hair  dyes  are  safe  for  use.  The  lack 
of  authority  to  review  formulas  and  com- 
plaint fllea  presently  makes  It  practically 
Impossible  to  resolve  thU  question. 

Industry  should  not  be  the  sole  Judge  as 
to  whether  cosmetic  products  used  by  mil- 
lions of  people  are  safe. 

Therapeutic  devices  and  cosmetics  are  now 
the  only  products  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  premarketing  clearance. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  problem  of 
the  pseudoeclentlfic  electronic  gadgets,  such 
as  the  Hilcro-Dynameter  device,  that  are  used 
by  some  health  practitioners  to  diagnose  or 
treat  all  manner  of  disease. 

The  litigation  necessary  to  stop  distribu- 
tion of  the  Mlcro-Dynameter  took  2  years, 
ending  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  waa  denied.  Far  better  protection 
wotild  be  a  requirement  that  devices,  like 
drugs,  be  cleared  for  safety  and  effectiveness 
before  they  are  used  on  the  public. 

Another  class  of  devices  are  the  prosthetic 
devices  used  In  surgery.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  nail  v^ch  had  to  be  removed  from  a  brok- 
en hip  because  it  corroded  after  It  was  im- 
planted in  the  bone.  Prosthetic  hip  Joints 
have  proved  defective  after  insertion  Into 
the  bodies  of  patients  and  have  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  victims  through  additional 
STirgery.  It  is  unthinkable  that  such  de- 
vices should  continue  to  be  marketed  to  the 
medical  profession  without  a  prior  determi- 
nation that  they  have  been  adequately  tested 
and  are  suitable  for  their  Intended  purpose. 

Any  disctisslon  of  the  Government's  role 
in  consumer  protection  must  take  Into  ac- 
count the  very  great  impact  of  Industrial 
technology.  This  is  shown  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hoet  of  new  products  which  fre- 
quently raise  new  questions  and  problems  of 
consumer  protection.  All  of  us — Industry, 
Government,  consumers  are  concerned  In  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  Consumer  pro- 
tection is  not  really  achieved  until  Industry 
has  taken  the  necessary  steps.  We  common- 
ly say  that  the  law  protects  the  consumer,  or 
that  the  Government  protects  the  oonstmier, 
but  neither  one  is  effective  until  the  manu- 
facturers comply  with  the  law.  In  the  last 
analysis,  they  have  to  provide  the  protection. 

The  American  people  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  that  Is  unsurpassed  throughout  the 
world.  They  participate  In  an  economic 
system  that  Is  unique  In  productivity  and 
quality  of  consiuner  goods.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  the  law  of  the  land  and  by  Its 
enforcement  machinery.  And  they  are  pro- 
tected by  less  tangible  forces — for  example, 
by  generally  high  ethical  standards  In  busi- 
ness and  professional  conduct.  No  country 
in  the  world  pays  as  much  attention  to  con- 
sumer protection  In  all  Its  many  aspects. 

And  yet,  paradoxically,  American  con- 
sumers tend  to  be  complacent  and  to  neglect 
their  own  interests,  while  other  elements  In 
our  society  are  organized  and  vocal.  And 
this  Is  the  significance  of  our  meeting  today. 

A  true  free-enterprise  economy  cannot 
exist  unleas  the  consumer  Is  able  to  perform 
his  basic  function  as  a  discriminating  p\ir- 


chaser.  Industry,  govemniMit,  and  the 
consumet^-eaeh  has  a  distinctive  role  In  the 
grecut  drama  of  the  marketplace.  And  all 
these  roles  are  directed  to  a  single  purpose — 
to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  all  our 
citizens. 


»  217  N.T.  382,  111  N.E.  1050  (1916) . 

*  Time,  p,  94,  Apr.  24, 1964. 

•The  Wall  Street  Journal,  p.  18.  Feb.  11, 
1964. 

*  Appalachin  Coals,  Inc.  v.  United  States, 
288  U.S.  344,  359  ( 1933 ) . 

■In  American  Metal  Market,  Annual  Cop- 
per Supplement,  p.  5,  Sept.  16,  1963.  it  was 
said,  following  the  sentencing  for  price  fixing 
of  certain  companies  In  the  brass  Industry, 
United  States  v.  Anaconda  American  Brass 
Co.  (D.  Conn.  Or.  10-725) : 

"Long  before  the  Hartford  sentence  was 
pronounced,  the  Industry  had  learned  an- 
other lesson. 

"The  lesson  simply  is  that  if  prices  seem 
high  enough,  and  productive  costs  look  at- 
tractive In  relation,  the  marketplace  will 
automatically  attract  additional  supplies. 
The  rugged  laws  of  economics  are  such  that 
nothing  falls  like  success.  In  an  economy 
of  abundant  capital,  successful  Industries  at- 
tract Investment,  capacity  expends,  prices 
fall  and  expansion  Is  forced  to  a  halt  await- 
ing a  fxirther  growth  of  consiunption." 

This  served  to  confirm  the  conclusion  In 
"Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  Copper  Industry,"  p.  249  (1947) : 

"Past  efforts  to  stabilize  prices  upward 
have,  In  fact,  produced  not  stability,  but 
wide  fluctuations  in  price  which  have  been 
disastrous  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  The 
stronger  and  more  comprehensive  the  con- 
trols have  been  while  they  lasted,  the  more 
severe  have  been  the  effects  on  the  Industry 
when  they  broke  down.  Their  failure  con- 
stitutes an  Indictment  of  cartels,  and  mo- 
nopoly." 

•"Wealth  of  Nations,"  Mod.  Lib.  ed.  1937, 
p.  128. 

*  "In  the  Matter  of  Chain  Institute,  Inc.". 
FTC,  Docket  No.  4878,  quoted  In  Jacobs, 
"Statistical,  Standardization,  and  Research 
Activities,"  6  AJB.A.  Antitrust  Sec.  Rep.  80 
at  80-81  (1955). 

*  Utah  Pharmaceutical  Assn.  v.  United 
States,  371  U.S.  24  (1962)  affirming  201  F. 
Supp.  29  (D.  Utah  1962);  Northern  Califor- 
nia Pharmaceutical  Assn.,  306  F.  2d  879  (9th 
Clr.  1962);  cert.  den.  371  US.  862  (1982)  (a 
criminal  case). 

*  United  States  v.  Max  Factor  &  Co.,  (WU. 
Mo,  Civ.  No.  14767-1). 

^•United  States  v.  Jantzen  Inc.,  (D.  Ore. 
Civ.  No.  64-111). 

"  United  States  v.  O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.. 
(D.D.C.  Civ.  No.  760-64), 

^United  States  t.  Piper  Aircraft  Corp.. 
(M.D.  Pa,  ClT.  No.  8447). 

"United  States  v.  Beec?i  Aircraft  Corp.. 
(D.  Kan.  Civ.  No.  W  31  29). 

"  United  States  v.  Bay  West  Paper  Co.. 
(E.D.  Wis.  Civ.  No.  64-0-86). 

"United  States  v.  Nassau-Suffolk  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  Inc.,  (E.D.  N.Y.  Civ.  Nob, 
63  C  1206  and  1207),  entered  Dec.  9, 
1963;  United  States  v.  Haujaii  Retail  Drug- 
gists Assn..  (D.  Hawaii  Civ.  No.  2064),  en- 
tered Nov.  19,  1963. 

"  MlUer-Tydlngs  and  Magulre  Acts,  found, 
respecUvely,  In  provisos  to  15  U.S.C,  sec. 
1  and  In  15  U.S.C.  sec  45(a)   (2)-(6) 

"See  e.g..  International  Salt  v.  United 
States,  332  U.S.  392. 

"In  a  consent  decree  entered  Dec.  SO, 
1963,  United  States  v.  Roehr  Products  Co. 
(D.  Conn.  Civ.  no.  9370).  defendants  are 
precluded  from  "fair  trading"  for  3  years 
after  entry  of  the  Judgment. 

See  also  consent  decree  entered  Mar.  15, 
1962,  United  States  v.  Band-It  Co.  (D.  Oolo. 
Civ.  No.  7796) . 

»  United  States  v.  Jantzen,  Inc.  (D.  Ore.  Cr. 
64-25). 


"  United  States  v.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.. 
810  U.S.  150  at  223  (1940) . 

"  No.  87,  1963  Term,  decided  Apr.  20,  1964. 

■  Dr.  Mile*  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D.  Park  A 
Sons  Co.,  320  U.8.  373   (1911). 

"  2  CCS.  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  par.  6160.10. 

*<E.g..  United  States  v.  Maryland  State 
Licensed  Beverage  Assn..  Inc.,  et  al  (Cr. 
23212,  1965;  Civ.  9122,  1966;  D.  Md.). 

"  E.g.,  United  States  v.  National  Wholesale 
Druggists  Assn.  (Cr.  618-C,  D.  N  J.  1942) . 

»  E.g.,  United  States  v.  Utah  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Assn.  (Civ.  C.  30-31  D.  Utah  1961) . 

"E.g..  United  States  v.  McKesson  <fr  Rob- 
bins,  Inc.  (Civ.  76-50,  SDNT  1952). 

"  S.  774;  H.R.  3669. 
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Meat  Iiiipoit$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOEn>A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  has  been  regularly  pub- 
lishing articles  on  meat  imports,  pri- 
marily from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  market,  insofar  as  our  ranchers  and 
cattle  raisers  are  concerned.  The  Or- 
lando Sentinel,  through  its  publisher, 
Martin  Andersen,  has  been  militantly 
presenting  this  case.  It  has  been  a  very 
convincing  case,  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
gress should  take  steps  to  limit  these 
importations. 

On  May  13,  there  was  published  in  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  an  article  entitled 
"Cattlemen  Suffer  as  Meat  Imports 
Climb."  Actually,  the  article  is  a  re- 
print from  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cattlemtn  STrrrm  as  Meat  Imports  Cumb — 
WHmE  Cttstomers  Enjot  Low  Prices 

Beef -eating  Americans  are  feasting  on  the 
lowest  priced  steaks  and  roasts  in  6  years, 
but  the  meat  counter  bargains  are  only 
prompting  howls  of  anguish  back  on  the 
ranch. 

Contrary  to  Oovemment  predictions  that 
beef  prices  would  rise  about  10  percent  this 
spring  and  offer  some  relief  to  profit- 
squeezed  cattlemen,  packers  now  are  paying 
an  average  of  $20.60  a  hundredweight — $2.25 
below  last  year  and  the  lowest  level  In  7 
years.  What's  more,  heavy  meat  Imports 
and  growing  domestic  cattle  herds  make  It 
unlikely  that  the  heralded  price  pickup  vrtll 
develop  anytime  soon,  if  at  all. 

While  g(x>d  news  to  consumers,  the  imos- 
pect  of  continuing  beef  bargains  spells  only 
more  financial  troubles  for  beleaguered  cat- 
tlemen. Some  already  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  and  others  figure  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  If  prices  don't  Improve.  "I'm  liqui- 
dating the  cattle  now  In  our  pens,  and  when 
they're  gone  111  be  closing  down  If  prices 
haven't  Improved,"  asserts  Sid  E.  Moller. 
president  of  Union  Feed  Yards,  Blythe,  Calif. 
No  small  operator,  Moller  last  year  fattened 
some  100,000  cattle  for  Los  Angeles  slaugh- 
terhouses. He  figures  that  for  him  to  remain 
in  business  prices  would  have  to  rise  about 
$4  a  hundredweight. 
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ago  packers  were  bujring  about  600  cxills  from 
Florida  herds  each  week,  "but  now  they're 
not  bujTlng  any." 

Further,  ranchers  say  some  of  theee  culled 
animals  that  would  normally  go  to  market 
are  being  bought  by  farmers  turning  to  cat- 
tle because  of  Ooverxunent  planting  restrlc- 
tloos  on  crops.  "In  Oklahoma  alone,  about 
12  million  acres  of  cropland,  meetly  cotton 
and  wheat  acreage,  have  been  converted  to 
cattle  pasture  over  the  last  25  years,"  says 
William  F.  Brannan,  Maretta,  Okla.,  rancher 
and  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's 
Association.  "About  half  of  the  record  4 
million  cattle  in  the  State  on  January  1  were 
on  small  farms  with  fewer  than  100  head 
each." 

Until  recently  the  brunt  of  the  low  catUe 
prices  fell  on  the  ocxnmerclal  lots  and  com 
belt  farms  which  fatten  range  animals  for 
nurket.  But  now  those  who  raise  young 
steers  and  sell  them  later  for  fattening  are 
being  hard  hit.  Prices  of  those  so-caUed 
feeder  cattle  now  stand  at  an  average  of 
$19.75  a  hundredweight,  down  14  percent 
from  a  month  ago,  and  24  i>ercent  from  a 
year  ago. 

"Nearly  all  feeders,  whether  farmer  or  com- 
mercial lots,  lost  money  in  1963,  and  even 
with  the  proe];>ects  of  reduced  imports,  this 
year  covdd  be  as  bad,  says  Erwln  Dubbert,  a 
Laurens,  Iowa,  farmer  and  president  of  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
"Some  cattle  producers  are  at  the  point  they 
can't  get  any  more  bcmk  credit. 

"Losses  to  cattlemen  in  Colorado  in  the 
last  13  months  have  totaled  about  $40  mil- 
lion." claims  Robert  Johnson,  Fowler,  Colo., 
banker  and  rancher. 

Caught  by  the  price  nose  dive  are  thou- 
sands of  investors,  including  niimerous  movie 
stars  and  oil  companies,  who  were  lured  into 
the  cattle  businees  by  the  prospect  of 
capital  gains.  "Ovir  customers  averaged 
losses  of  $30  to  $50  a  head  in  mid- 1963,  and 
even  with  lower  prices  being  paid  for  replace- 
ment cattle  off  the  range  they're  atlll  losing 
$10  to  $15  a  head  on  animals  in  the  lots 
now,"  reports  Earl  Brookover,  operator  of  a 
feedlot  at  Garden  City.  Kans. 

Rather  than  absorb  such  losses,  some 
ranchers  are  simply  going  out  of  business. 
Oeorge  E.  Light,  Jr.,  a  Cotulla,  Tex.,  rancher 
whose  family  has  been  raising  cattle  for  146 
years,  recently  completed  liquidating  his  half 
Interest  in  a  10.000-head  herd  he  owned  In 
partnership  with  his  son.  "If  you  want  to 
stay  in  agriculture,"  he  grumbles,  "you'd 
better  go  to  some  other  country  to  raise  cat- 
tle, or  else  grow  something  here  you  can  get 
a  subsidy  on."  Ranchers  complain  they  can't 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  low  ex- 
penses for  foreign  beef  producers  who  often 
get  subsidies  from  their  governments  and 
frequently  enjoy  lower  taxes. 

Rancher  Cushman  S.  Radebaugh  In  Orlan- 
do, Fla.,  says,  "It  costs  us  a  minlmvun  of 
about  $50  to  raise  an  8-month-old  calf,  while 
an  Australian  rancher  can  raise  a  2-year -old 
steer  for  $6.50.  Taxes  and  land  costs  are  big 
problems.  I've  been  chased  out  of  two 
ranching  locations  in  the  past  9  years,  first 
by  a  missile  base  and  then  by  a  housing  de- 
velopment. Similar  conditions  are  steadily 
raising  the  cost  of  farmland  all  over  the 
coimtry." 

Such  cost  disparity  is  also  influencing  a 
few  ranchers  to  compete  with  foreign  beef 
producers  on  their  own  grounds.  N.  V. 
Bunker,  Jr.,  a  Lake  Village,  Ark.,  rancher  re- 
ports he's  shopping  for  a  cattle  ranch  in 
Central  America.  "1  was  told  in  Guatemala 
that  you  can  raise  a  2-year-old  steer  there  for 
$6.25.  There's  Just  no  place  in  the  United 
States  where  you  can  approach  that  kind  of 
cost,"  he  says.  Mr.  Bunker  has  cut  his 
Arkansas  herd  to  900  from  2,000  over  the  last 
2  years  and  switched  5,000  acres  of  pasture 
Into  soybeans. 

"Due  to  subsidies  paid  U.S.  farmers  and 
exporters,  a  rancher  in  Mexico  can  buy  U.S.- 


grown  grain  sorghum  for  as  much  as  00  cents 
a  bushel  under  the  prices  I  pay,"  complains 
Doyle  McAdams,  Huntsvllle.  Tex.,  rancher. 
"Then  the  Mexicans  turn  around  and  sell 
their  meat  in  Texas  at  prices  under  those 
for  U.S.  beef."  Agriculture  Department  fig- 
ures show  that  U.S.  exports  of  sorghum  to 
Mexico  last  year  were  about  24  times  the 
total  2  years  earlier. 


GOP  Chiefs  Are  Bacldaf  Direct  Loans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  FINNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ber- 
gen Evening  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J., 
included  comment  in  a  recent  edition 
relative  to  a  housing  bill  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  William  Widnall.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  I  include  herewith  the  article: 

GOP  Chiefs  Aax  Backino  DnxcT  Loans — 
Vnrw  REHABn,rrATiON  as  a  Weak  Spot  in 
Housing  Bill — Bttdget  Offshoot 

(By  H\igh  L.  Morris) 

Washington. — Republican  housing  leaders 
in  Congress  have  Identified  residential  re- 
habilitation as  a  weak  spot  In  the  adminis- 
tration's housing  bill  and  are  pushing  hard — 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success — tor  a  direct- 
loan  program  to  help  people  fix  up  their 
homes  if  they  cannot  get  the  money  from 
private  lenders. 

Administration  officials  are  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  to  say  the  plan 
is  not  needed  and  won't  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  seeking  approval  of  a  related  pro- 
posal smaller  In  scope  and  limited  to  elderly 
homeowners. 

As  much  as  anything  else,  this  position  was 
dictated  by  economy-slanted  budget  consid- 
erations and  by  a  Judgment  of  what  Con- 
gress might  go  along  with. 

However,  Representative  William  Widnall, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  wrote  into  his 
housing  bill  a  $300  million.  3-year  direct  loan 
program  to  help  homeowners  In  urban- 
renewal  areas  meet  housing  code  require- 
ments for  upgrading  homes  throughout  a 
neighborhood. 

gaining  support 

Senator  John  Towir,  Republican,  of  Texas, 
introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Widnall  Is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and 
Tower  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee.  Their  usual  opposition  to 
Democratic  direct-loan  programs  makes  the 
whole  situation  more  Interesting. 

While  the  administration  feels  It  has  to 
oppose  the  plan,  some  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress do  not.  The  Idea  is  gaining  support 
and  it  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  plan 
along  this  line — perhaps  with  a  compromise 
feature  which  would  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  endorse  it — ^may  emerge  In  the  final 
housing  bill. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  a  major  stumbling 
block  in  efforts  to  Improve  cities  through 
urban  renewal  ever  since  it  became  obvious 
several  years  ago  that  the  whole  answer  was 
not  to  bulldoze  everything  and  try  to  re- 
build from   scratch. 

According  to  Census  Bureau  definitions, 
some  12  million  homes — about  1  out  of 
every  5 — are  deteriorating  without  effective 
efforts  to  save  them  or  already  are  below 
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standards    accepted    as    decent,    safe,    and 
sanitary. 

FSOORAM   INKFFZCTIVX 

Only  about  a  half  million  of  theee  houses 
are  located  In  urban  renewal  projects  ac- 
tually underway  now  In  422  cities,  and  about 
half  of  these  are  homes  which  have  been 
earmarked  for  demolition  In  whole  areas  to 
be  cleared  tor  redevelopment. 

The  housing  agencies  have  struggled 
mightily  with  this  problem  under  both  Re- 
publican  and   Democratic    administrations. 

First  there  was  the  approach  of  a  work- 
able program  for  community  improvement 
which  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  a  number  of  local  steps, 
including  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
housing  codes. 

This  has  never  been  effective  generally 
because  of  lack  of  trained  Inspectors  or 
money  to  hire  them,  plus  the  impracUcallty 
of  widespread  condemnation  of  homes  simply 
becaxise  owners  could  not  borrow  money  to 
make  required  repairs. 

Then,  to  meet  this  problem.  Congress  set 
up  in  1961  two  programs  of  Federal  Insur- 
ance of  rehabilitation  loans  of  up  to  $10,000 
with  20  years  to  pay  at  6  percent  Interest. 
The  loans  could  even  be  in  the  form  of  sec- 
ond mortgages. 

Hailed  at  the  time  as  the  salvation  of 
existliig  homes  in  cities,  the  programs  have 
been  almoet  a  complete  fiop — applications 
have  been  made  for  only  2,882  homes  and 
only  1,282  of  these  have  reached  the  stage 
of  actual  work  so  far. 

Now,  the  administration  is  taking  a  small 
first  step  In  another  direction  by  asking 
direct  loans  to  help  elderly  homeowners  in 
urban  renewal  areas. 

Sponsors  of  the  Republican  ho\islng  bill 
say  this  is  not  enough — the  problem  applies 
across  the  board  to  all  urban  renewal  area 
homeowners  who  cannot  afford  to  rehabili- 
tate, and  it  should  be  attacked  that  way. 
directly  and  immediately. 


An  Appeal  to  Reason — ^The  Civil  Ri8rlit$ 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

^HON.  HERBERT  S.  WALTERS 

OF   TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1964 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial, 
from  the  Nashville  Banner,  commenting 
on  Dr.  Walter  R  Courtenay's  sermon 
entitled  "The  Problems  of  EquilibriunL" 
Dr.  Courtenay,  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville,  made 
a  forceful  plea  for  a  moratorium  on  ef- 
forts to  enact  civil  rights  legislation  at 
this  time.  Such  a  coollng-off  period 
might  well  be  in  order  now,  that  we  may 
avoid  hasty  or  ill-advised  action  that 
might  need  to  be  repealed  at  a  later  date. 
I  commend  Dr.  Courtenay  for  his  re- 
minder to  his  parishioners  and  to  the  rest 
of  us  to  act  in  an  adult  fashion  and  to 
take  responsible  action  to  offset  the  pos- 
sibility of  repercussions  In  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 


[Ptom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banna,  May  10, 
1964] 

Da.    Cottrtknat'b    Messags — ^An    Appeal    to 

RXASOH 

America  needs  the  reminders  which  Dr. 
Walter  R.  Courtenay  put  into  words  Sunday, 
in  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Problems  of  Equi- 
librium." For  the  Nation  Is  in  a  state  at 
Imbalance,  the  more  precarious  for  the  fail- 
ure, generally,  to  think  it  through.  Thus 
when  the  blind  passions  of  sheer  emotional- 
ism rule,  the  direction  is  downward;  the 
retraining  Infiuence  of  reason  is  sidetracked. 
Temi>ers.  Jealousies,  and  pressures  whipped 
Into  fury  by  demagogic  extremists,  are  on 
collision  course. 

From  the  legislative  battleground  in  Wash- 
ington — where  these  are  centering — to  strife- 
torn  streets  rocking  In  civil  commotion 
defiant  of  authority,  the  message  is  needed 
becaiise  disaster  lurks  if  such  appeal  to  indi- 
vidual and  public  conscience  goes  longer 
tinheeded. 

There  is  no  acceptable  substitute  in  Jungle 
law  for  the  legal  processes  of  justice  under 
accredited  statute;  no  improvising  athwart 
the  Constitution  that  can  produce  anything 
but  chaos  and  ultimate  conflict.  The  mes- 
sage Is  to  Washington,  and  notably  to  those 
hands  tugging  at  strings  of  political  caprice. 

Well  did  Dr.  Courtenay  advocate  a  morato. 
rlum  on  racial  pressxires — a  coollng-off  period 
in  which,  by  acting  as  intelligent  adults, 
responsible  people  Irrespective  of  race  can 
restore  the  harmony  without  which  national 
peril  Is  Invited. 

"We  need  a  cessation  of  the  effort  to  com- 
pel white  people  by  threat  of  force  to  meet 
the  fair  and  unfair  demands  of  the  colored 
leaders."  he  said.  "Such  a  moratorium 
would  do  more  to  restore  national  equilib- 
rium than  all  the  laws  Congress  can  pass 
in  the  next  4  years." 

That  Is  reason  speaking,  and  putting  em- 
phasis where  it  belongs — the  avenue  to  Jxis- 
tlce  for  all  concerned  via  mind  and  heart; 
neither  of  them  amenable  to  coercion  and 
threat.  For  this  is  a  free  land;  a  free  people 
who  are  the  government,  by  a  legacy  that 
would  be  lost  should  it  become,  by  authori- 
tarian decree,  a  battleground  for  "rights"  to 
the  complete  eclipse  of  responsibilities. 

Conscience  speaks  again,  and  for  compre- 
hension of  realities  all  should  listen,  in  the 
reminder  of  the  facts  where  America's  natal 
event  was  concerned  •  •  •  the  reason  for  the 
Nation's  sovereign  existence;  the  why  and 
how  It  arrived.  All  too  many,  In  the  post- 
war spree  called  decolonlallzation,  have 
prated  that  thus  America  was  bom;  so,  ergo, 
we  must  play  midwife  to  antlcolonlal  groups 
all  over  the  world,  regardless  of  preparedness 
or  lack  of  It  to  assume  the  estate  of  self- 
government.  It  is  from  that  contagion  that 
the  present  disequilibrium  of  the  world  It- 
self stems;  and  they  have  both  misjudged 
and  affronted  history  who  profess  to  find  In 
this  reckless  adventure  for  instant  democracy 
everywhere  a  parallel  with  America's  1776 
case. 

The  philosophy  of  a  world  In  ferment  has. 
by  careless  treatment  of  fact,  slopped  over 
into  a  fringe  of  this  Nation's  policy  thinking; 
and  there  are  those  who  actually  have  the 
audacity  to  suggest  that  our  "image,"  asser- 
tive of  responsibilities  attending  rights,  needs 
corrective  attention,  or  we'll  somehow  hinder 
the  cause  of  liberation  abroad. 

Pride  In  America  belongs  to  every  Ameri- 
can, for  Its  basic  Instruments  of  freedom,  and 
for  Individual  opportunity.  It  is  moving  and 
can  move  to  broaden  opportvinlty;  but  that 
isn't  to  be  achieved  by  a  whiplash  of  political 
coercion,  and  with  It  the  violent  backlash  of 
emotionalism,  contemptuous  of  law  and  seek- 
ing redress  with  threat  of  anarchy  as  the 
xiltimatum. 

The  moratoiioum  proposed,  whether  f  cmtu- 
ally  declared  or  J\ist  adopted  by  common  con- 


sent, would  provide  the  opp<»iiunity  tar  a 
concerned  nation — in  all  Its  parts — to  pause 
and  take  its  bearings;  then  move  away,  as 
reason  would  decree,  from  the  precipice  so 
clearly  discerned. 

It  is  an  appeal  for  unity  in  purpose;  that 
purpose  the  intelligent,  patriotic  solution  of 
the  present  problem,  and  survival  of  a  free 
American  society.  The  internal  strength  and 
equilibrium  of  America — of  concern  to  every 
right-thinking  citizen — depend  upon  that 
unity.  To  maintain  the  one  and  recover  the 
other  are  the  Joint  concern  of  a  responsible 
citizenry.  They  are  not  to  be  brought  to  pass 
by  force  measures.  The  moratorium  cm  reck- 
lessness, inciting  to  violent  dissension,  Is 
needed. 


The  Riderlet$  Steed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Maty 
Leath.  of  1003  Gulnn  Drive,  Tyler.  Tex. 
I  regard  it  as  very  outstanding.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  poem  to  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  RmxELESs  Stxb> 

(By  Mary  Leatfti) 

The    Caisson    ipoves    forward    In    saddened 

proceesion. 
Bearing  mute  note  of  National  reflectloin. 
Saddened  and  fraught  and  frightened  and 

sickened; 
Lowly  of  spirit  in  pronounced  Benediction. 
The    spirited,    spirited    riderless    steed — so 

much 
Like  his  Chief — ^protesting  the  need — 
Of  violence,  of  hatred,  of  thoughUeas  greed! 
The  rustling  of  flags,  the  beating  ot  drums. 
The    gathering    of    people.    aU    sUent    and 

stunned. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave  First  Lady  bereaved; 
Depicting  example  of  that  which  must  be! 
Staunch   In   oonvlotion   and   fbUowing   her 

Love, 
To  plead  with  her  nation — to  k^ep  It  above 
Hatred  and  bigotry — for  that  which  he  died. 
The  spirited,  spirited  riderless  steed — goes 
Onward  and  onward  and  onward  and  on! 
The  gathering  of  Greats  from  land  of  afar 
To  pay  their  respects  at  Crossing  the  Bar 
Of  this  our  Beloved — a  servant  of  men — 
Meeting  his  Maker  untainted  by  them. 
The  spirited.   ^)irlted  riderless  steed — pro- 
testing. 
Protesting  for  freedom  and  peace. 
Anthems  and  Crosses  and  prayers  and  tears 
Shall  ring  In  our  hearts  through  the  cadence 

of  years; 
Baring  our  souls  to  our  God  and  to  men; 
Pleading  forgiveness  of  unsavory  sins. 
The  spirited,  spirited  riderless  steed — cau^t 

up  in 
The  fervor  of  souls  full  of  f ears. 
A  blare  of  bugle  and  intonement  of  pra3rers; 
Tell  the  whole  world  that  our  hecuix  truly 

care 
For  freedom,  and  love  and  the  welfare  of 

nations. 
For  forgiveness  of  sins  and  better  relations. 
A  Warrior  has  fallen — ^mid  cadence  of  life. 
Mid  struggles  and  chaos  and  hate  and  strife. 
While  the  spirited,  ai^rlted  rtderleas  steed- 
pleads  always 
And  ever  that  no  more  shall  bleed  I 
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N  OF  REMARKS 
-  or 

MAS  B.  CURTIS 

Mxaaornu 
IN  THE  HOUS<  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraciay,  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIsJ  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strange 
nneiM«i»«'^««  Is  affllQtinff  mortgage  loaders 
at  a  time  whei  their  business  Is  boom- 
ing. The  currint  building  spree  Is  felt 
to  be  more  in  response  to  generous  fi- 
nancing than  immediate  demand  for 
more  space.  Ihe  suspicion  that  this  is 
true  Is  being  f  u  sled  by  reports  that  there 
are  big  vacanc  es  In  new  buildings  and 
that  owners  art  resorting  to  liberal  con- 
cessions to  fill  t  lem. 

In  order  to  ivert  foreclo6VU?es,  many 
lenders  are  al  owing  builders  to  defer 
amortization,  a  id  tn  some  cases,  even  In- 
terest payment!,  until  income  improves 
suffldently  to  lestore  full  mortgage  re- 
payments. 

Concern  Is  ilso  growing  about  the 
small  equities  of  many  owners.  One 
fact  making  leaders  so  generous  ts  ihe 
pressure  to  lenl  created  by  the  swollen 
assets  of  miuy  Institutions.  Many 
mortgage  bank  >rs  believe  the  dangerous 
debt  structure  created  by  sharp  com- 
petition has  res  ilted  In  a  deterioration  of 
credit  standards  which  make  the  mort- 


gage structure 
verse  economic 
turblng  Is  the 


highly  vulnerable  to  ad- 
forces.  Particularly  dls- 
fact  that  rising  foreclo- 
sures and  other  credit  troubles  sure  in- 
creasing even  uough  the  general  econ- 
omy Is  moving  ahead. 

In  the  llRht  <  if  the  economic  eiiphorla 
being  generate  .  by  the  administration.  I 
have  imanlmov  i  consent  that  a  caution- 
ary  article  deal  hg  with  this  subject  that 
appeared  in  th  i  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  14  be  Incited  In  the  Record  at  this 
p<dnt: 

Monoua  Mibgt^ings: 
Shakflt  Rxbimc 


Laxuence 


Mori  sage 


(By 
New  ToaK. — ' 
dent  of  tbe 
Axnertea, 
Itwgiifit  here  tbe 
curious 

busineae  la  booo&l: 


i^iprehi  inalaii' 
;  mortgage  lenders 


note; 


approvlnjly. 


19L6  as 


poctirar 
rlien 


Prlnd;  tally 


a  reqwDslTe 
nodded 

Tbe  mortgage 
moualy  slnoe 
■teadlly  deeper 
spectacnlar 
gage  debt  baa 
$381  billion. 

Wliat   tben    ii 
lenders? 

1)1^  j»ln»  In  tills 
Just  recently— al 
tlie  mortgage 
caUy  in  favor  of 
market  has  shoiHi 
In  many  parts  of 
real  estate  debt 
cent  as  new 
existing  ones  by 

As  tbe  siq>ply 
tion  has  started 
lenders  have 
the  current— aac 
Is  largtiy  In 
rather  than  the 


liBMons  Parr  About 
DxsT^  Sbxikkino  Eqttttiss 


O.  OlJonnell) 

Carey  Winston,  presi- 

Bankers  Association  of 

eonference  of  his  cxA- 

other  day.  he  deecrllied  "a 

and     "xmeaslness" 

at  a  time  when  their 

ng.    His  comments  struck 

many   of  the  listeners 


market  has   grown   enor- 

the  Nation  has  gone 

into   hock   to  finance    the 

real  estate  boom.    Mort- 

elghtfold  to  a  staggering 


now   bothering   mortgage 
It's  the  fact  that  the 
debt  total  have  been  posted 
I  time  when,  significantly, 
ket  has  shifted  dramaU- 
iHMOwers  and  the  rei^  estate 
signs  of  being  oversupplled 
the  country.    In  1943  alone, 
tstandlng  expanded  11  per- 
exoeeded  repayments  of 
record  $39  billion. 
aC  credit  and  new  construe- 
to  oiz^iaoe  demand,  many 
to  suspect  that  much  of 
con  tinning — building  spree 
to  generous  financing 
Immediate  demand  for  new 


GUI 


beftm 


res;  lonse 


quarters.  And  this  suspicion  has  been  fueled 
by  reports  that  there  are  big  vacancies  in 
new  btilldlngs  and  awnen  are  resorting  to 
Uberal  concessions  to  fill  them. 

DXTBUCXMT    Or    PATICXMTS 

What's  more,  slow  renting  and  concessions 
are  putting  such  a  crimp  on  income  that 
many  lenders,  to  avert  foreclosures,  are  al- 
lowing builders  of  apartment  houses  and 
office  b\iildlngs  to  defer  their  amcxiization — 
and  In  s(xne  cases,  even  their  interest — pay- 
ments while  they  struggle  to  boost  their 
income. 

Such  concessions  have  heightened  the  con- 
cern of  some  lenders  about  a  related — but 
potentially  more  troublesome — problem :  The 
small  equities  of  many  owners.  These  build- 
ers and  property  owners  have  such  small 
cash  investments,  and  so  little  reserves,  that 
lenders  are  taking  almost  all  the  risks,  it's 
reasoned. 

The  small  equity  problem,  of  course.  Isn't 
new;  for  years  homeowners  have  been  able  to 
arrange  mortgages  vrlth  small  or  no  down- 
payments  and  long  pay  back  periods  if  they 
could  qualify  for  Government  mortgage  In- 
siirance.  But  recently  the  low  equity,  long 
pay  back  trend  has  been  spreading  to  con- 
ventional home  loans  and  mortgages  on  in- 
come producing  real  estate. 

Mortgage  men  assert  that  it  Is  now  possible 
for  a  home  buyer  to  line  up  conventional 
mortgage  financing  on  terms  almost  as  gen- 
ero\is  as  on  Government-backed  loans.  Too, 
builders  of  apartment  houses,  office  buUdings, 
and  other  commercial  properties  are  finding 
it  easier  to  finance  out — that  is,  refinance 
temporary  construction  loans  with  a  perma- 
nent mortgage  large  enough  to  cover  their 
entire  building  cost  and  leave  them  with 
none  of  their  own  cash  invested  in  the  com- 
pleted building.  Such  mortgagee  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  when  they're  based  on  ap- 
praisals that  calctilate  value  on  the  basis  of 
the  rental  Income  of  the  building  rather  than 
its  construction  coat. 

StrSPXCT   PRACTICES 

Some  lenders  charge  that  the  low  equity 
trend  Is  also  being  accelerated  by  sxispect 
practices  of  some  competitors.  They  con- 
tend they're  losing  loans  to  other  Institu- 
tiona.  who  are  searching  for — and  apparently 
getting — liberal  appraisals  of  value  that  will 
Justify  their  large  loans.  In  this  way.  more 
conservative  lenders  charge,  competitors  can 
get  around  legal  restrictions  on  tbe  ratio  of 
loans  to  appraised  value  and  still  satisfy  the 
demand  of  borrowers  for  enough  cash  to 
cover  all  their  coats. 

What's  making  lenders  so  generous?  The 
chief  reason  is  the  pressure  to  lend  created 
by  the  swoUen  assets  of  many  institutions; 
they  have  attracted  hordes  of  cash  in  recent 
years  through  iilgher  Interest  payments  and 
dividends  to  savers.  These  lenders  are  stress- 
ing mortgages  either  because — as  in  the  case 
of  savings  and  loans  associations — that  is 
their  traditional  outlet  or  because  they're 
searching  for  the  higher  yields  mortgage 
loans  produce  in  comparison  with  most  other 
types  of  investments.  In  addition,  the  con- 
centration of  savings  institutions  on  mort- 
gage loans  has  developed  at  the  same  time 
many  pension  fimds  have  started  to  hxint  for 
mortgages. 

An  equally  Important  reason,  though,  is 
the  attitude  of  these  lenders  toward  real 
estate  Investments.  Far  from  being  pessi- 
mistic they're  convinced  demand  for  new 
homes  and  rental  space  will  continue  to 
grow  as  population  and  personal  income  ex- 
pands; they  dismiss  current  pockets  of  over- 
building as  temporary. 

Apprehensive  mortgage  men  have  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  with  such  reasoning.  What 
worries  them  ts  the  dangero\is  debt  structure 
that  competition  has  created.  Some  describe 
it  as  an  irrevocable  deterioration  of  credit 
standards. 

ICr.  Winston,  in  his  speech,  put  it  this  way: 
We  have  to  admit  that  the  real  es- 


tate market  and  the  mortgage  structure  are 
vulnerable  to  adverse  economic  forces  in  a 
way  that  did  not  prevail  during  most  of  the 
past  decade  •  •  •  beeause  equity  reqxilre- 
ments  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where 
even  slight  mlscalculationa  may  cause 
trouble." 

He  added:  "Market  vulnerability  Is  some- 
thing we  shall  have  to  live  with  for  as  long 
as  we  can  see.  We  shall  have  to  live  in  this 
exposed  condition  because  it  has  been  built 
into  the  mortgage  credit  struct\ire  through 
the  high  loan-to-value  ratio  and  the  long 
maturity.  It  has  been  built  in  so  firmly  that 
no  reversal  is  likely." 

Many  lenders  think  adverse  effects  of  easy 
credit  are  already  showing  up.  Poreclosures 
on  single-family  homes  totaled  99,000  last 
year,  the  largest  niunber  since  1969;  the  rate 
of  foreclosures  per  thousand  mortgaged 
homes  rose  to  4.44,  up  for  the  4th  con- 
secutive year  and  the  highest  since  the 
statistic  was  first  compiled  in  1950.  In  addi- 
tion, many  real  estate  Investment  and  de- 
velopment companies  have  gotten  overex- 
tended and  are  now  undergoing  sweeping 
debt  liquidation  and  refinancings. 

Rising  foreclosure  and  other  credit  trou- 
bles disturb  lenders  because  they're  increas- 
ing even  though  the  general  economy  Is  stlli 
strong.  These  lenders  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen during  a  recession.  They  contend  that 
low  equities  and  the  related  trend  to  liberal 
refinancings,  which  tend  to  keep  debts  large, 
are  offsetting  the  protection  of  lenders  tlhat 
steady  amortization  of  mortgage  loans  Is 
supposed  to  insiire. 

Veteran  lenders  are  worried  about  the  ex- 
perience of  the  mc»'tgage  men  now  making 
most  of  the  loan  commitments;  the  old- 
timers  fear  that  the  current  generation, 
buoyed  by  postwar  successes,  lacks  the  skep- 
ticism hard  times  often  produce.  In  a  speech 
to  the  mortgage  bankers  meeting,  Pranklln 
Brlese,  executive  vice  president  of  Minnesota 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  put  it  bluntly: 
"Many  of  you  lack  the  experience  and  edu- 
cation furnished  by  the  depression.  In  truth, 
there  has  been  no  severe  test  of  mortgage 
credit  for  more  than  25  years."  ^ 

COMPLACKNCT  fTAXXD 

Some  of  the  veterans  are  also  fearful  that 
the  dearth  of  solid  information  on  commer- 
cial mortgages  and  detailed  Information 
about  the  absorption  of  new  construction 
has  luUed  many  lenders  into  complacency. 
They  note  that  vacancy  statistics  on  apart- 
ments, for  example,  dont  break  down  tbe 
unrented  rate  by  the  age  of  the  building; 
they  s\ispect  that  the  stable  rate  of  vacancies 
above  7  percent  in  recent  vears  may  be  mis- 
leading. The  high  rate  or  vacancies  in  new 
buildings,  it's  figured,  may  be  offset  by  dem- 
olitions of  many  old  buUdings,  a  trend  that 
removed  vacancies  from  the  market  and  the 
vacancy  statistics.  What's  worse,  though.  Is 
the  complete  absence  of  any  vacancy  or  fore- 
closure figures  on  many  types  of  commercial 
real  estate,  veterans  contend. 

Still  another  concern:  The  inferior  con- 
struction and  building  designs  that  lending 
competition  is  subsidizing.  Because  of  easy 
financing,  it's  argued,  builders  are  able  to 
put  up  structures  that  lenders  ought  to  veto. 
An  Insurance  company  loan  officer  cites  an 
example  of  a  bad  layout  he  recently  en- 
countered. "To  get  to  the  bathroom,  you  had 
to  go  through  two  bedrooms,"  he  says.  "Can 
you  imagine  that?  We  turned  down  the  loan 
application  but  that  doesn't  mean  the  proj- 
ect won't  get  financing  elsewhere." 

Not  all  lenders  are  ignoring  the  warning 
signals,  of  course.  Many  institutions,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  biggest  insurance  companies 
and  pension  funds,  are  moving  very  cau- 
tiously on  new  mortgage  commitments,  es- 
pecially in  areas  where  signs  of  overbuilding 
are  evident.  They  are  also  turning  down 
poorly  designed  projects  and  requiring  build- 
ers to  achieve  certain  levels  of  occupancy 
before  they'll  advance  permanent  mortgage 
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financing  to  replace  building  loans.  Some 
lenders  are  also  getting  Independent  ap- 
praisals to  supplement  the  findings  of  their 
own  staff  appraisers. 

Many  of  these  steps  are  coming  under 
pressure  from  Government  agencies.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has  tight- 
ened many  of  its  mortgage-insurance  re- 
quirements; It  now  makes  apartment  house 
builders  post  sufficient  reserves  to  carry  them 
through  tough  renting  periods.  And  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  been 
running  spot  checks  on  the  appraisals  used 
by  some  of  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
under  Its  Jurisdiction;  it  has  also  required 
increased  reserves  by  some  associations 
against  possible  loan  losses. 

Too,  some  mortgage  experts  contend  that 
the  intense  pressure  on  lenders  to  lend  is 
starting  to  ease.  They  detect  signs  that  the 
flow  of  funds  Into  saving  Institutions  is  level- 
ing off.  albeit  at  a  high  rate. 

But  there  is  no  assurance  these  measures 
will  reverse  the  trend  to  relaxed  credit  stand- 
ards. Mortgage  men  still  complain  about  the 
"borrowers'  market,"  and  some  are  apprehen- 
sive that  concessions  from  lenders,  allowing 
amortization  and  Interest  deferments,  are 
only  making  matters  worse  by  encouraging 
builders  to  build  In  saturated  rental  markets. 
As  one  lender  recently  summed  It  up:  "The 
orange  flag  Is  waving  and  In  some  cases  the 
red  flag.  But  people  don't  choose  to  look. 
If  a  lot  of  loans  come  home  to  roost,  the 
whole  mortgage  profession  is  going  to  get  a 
black  eye." 


Business  Life  Begins  Anew  at  the  Ocean's 
Edge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  maritime 
leaders,  Adm.  John  M.  Will,  president  of 
the  American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
spoke  today  to  the  World  Trade  Council 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  timely  subject  of  "Business  Life 
Begins  Anew  at  the  Ocean's  Edge."  Tak- 
ing a  phrase  used  by  .our  late  President 
Kennedy  and  making  it  a  topic  of  his 
speech,  he  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  expanding  and  promoting  our  world 
trade.  It  was  an  excellent  speech  and 
I  recommend  it  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  who  is  interested  in  world  trade 
and  in  our  merchant  marine : 

Business  Lite  Begins  Anew  at  the 

Ocean's  Edgz 

(By  Adm.  John  M.  Will) 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  address  your  World  Trade  Cotincll 
membership  today  and  am  most  happy  to  be 
with  you. 

Almost  exactly  4  years  have  passed  since  I 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  tiie 
Chamber  of  Oonunerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh. 
At  that  time.  I  participated  In  the  conamu- 
nity  visit  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  known  as  CASL.  Some  50 
steamship  line  executives  from  our  4 
coasts  were  in  attendance.  Please  note  that 
I  have  mentioned  fotir  coasts.  With  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  the 
Great  Lakes  became  our  fourth  coast  to 
serve  foreign  commerce.  AH  of  us  were  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  warm  reception  ac- 
corded  us   here   dvuing   that  World    Trade 


Week.  I,  personally,  derived  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  from  my 
meetings  with  the  executives  of  many  of  the 
large  and  Important  corporations  having 
their  headquarters  in  this  area. 

In  the  remarks  I  made  here  4  years  ago,  I 
said:  "There  isn't  a  city  In  the  United  States 
that  has  a  greater  dollar  interest  per  capita 
in  foreign  trade,  than  has  Pittsburgh."  That 
statement  holds  Just  as  true  today.  I  think 
this  accounts.  In  large  measure,  for  the  close 
kinship  we  In  the  shipping  business  feel 
toward  your  community,  because  our  very 
existence  depends  upon  a  foreign  trade. 

I  was  Impressed  and  pleased  to  learn  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  spot  check,  that  the  value 
of  your  ocean  trade  since  1960  has  Increased 
■In  all  departments;  that  a  total  of  400  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  firms  employing  300.000 
people,  are  active  In  exporting;  that  Pitts- 
burgh stands  fourth  among  the  Nation's 
cities  In  establishing  new  foreign  business 
outiets  In  recent  months;  and  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's yearly  export  value  has  about  reached 
the  $1  billion  mark. 

When  talking  about  foreign  trade.  I  am 
■  reminded  of  an  amusing  story  I  heard  at 
the  time  of  the  CASL  visit  here.  It  seems 
that  when  James  Lawrence,  of  "Don't  Give 
Up  the  Ship"  fame,  sailed  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Marseilles  around  1800  with  a  cargo  of 
pickled  pork,  French  officials  threatened  to 
Jail  him  for  airing  a  "tall  tale."  They  asked 
how  anyone  oould  sail  from  Pittsburgh — an 
Inland  city — across  the  Atlantic  to  France? 
Lawrence  was  released,  the  story  goes,  only 
after  pulling  out  his  charts  and  convincing 
the  French  that  he  had  traveled  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  thence  via  New 
Orleans  to  the  ocean  route. 

Even  today,  many  Americans  still  ask  a 
question  similar  In  nature:  How  can  a  land- 
locked city  be  affected  by  world  trade? 

Greater  Pittsburgh  provides  an  excellent 
answer.  You  have  developed  sturdy  ties  with 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world,  on  all  of  which 
American-flag  ships  are  available  to  serve 
you.  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of 
pickled  pork,  wind  and  sail,  to  your  city's 
present  world  trade  of  $250  million  annual 
business,  affecting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  producing  scores  of  products  for 
oversea  delivery. 

I  selected  the  title  of  my  talk  today  from 
a  phrase  used  In  a  speech  made  by  our  late 
President  Kennedy.  When  discussing  the 
export  expansion  program,  which  he  con- 
ceived and  ardently  supported,  he  said: 
"Business  life  can  begin  anew  at  the  ocean's 
edge."  I  think  this  expression  provides  a 
most  appropriate  text  for  adoption  by  any 
group  Interested  in  discussing  the  promo- 
tion of  our  world  trade. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you  to  learn 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turing concerns  In  our  country  make  no  at- 
tempt whatever  to  market  their  products 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  this  Is  a  fact.  Why 
this  apathy  and  inertia  should  prevail  I 
find  most  difficult  to  understand.  Basically, 
I  suppose,  these  companies  consider  that 
our  domestic  market  affords  sufficient  op- 
portunities. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  oiu*  In- 
tern£il  economy  wlU  remain  so  strong  as  to 
Indefinitely  Justify  a  continuation  of  this 
philosophy.  We  are,  however,  living  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  and  foresight  might 
dictate  the  wisdom  of  these  oompanies  look- 
ing beyond  their  present  horizons  for  po- 
tential markets. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  reluctance 
of  so  many  companies  to  seek  outlets  abroad 
Is  explained  by  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
an  actual  fear  of  foreign  trade.  They  look 
upon  It  as  something  dothed  in  an  aura 
of  mystery.  They  become  alarmed  by  such 
things  as  export  controls,  import  quotas, 
dutlee  and  taxes,  ciurency  restrictions,  let- 
ters of  credit,  exp<»^  declarations,  marine 
insurance  and  the  many  other  required  for- 
malities that  become  quite  routine  aSter  the 
Initial  plunge  into  exporting  has  been  taken. 


For  oompanies  such  as  these.  I  believe  that 
we  In  the  lln^  steamship  business  have  the 
answer  and  can  demonstrate  that  there  Is 
no  black  magic  about  exporting.  No  other 
segment  of  our  economy  has  as  much  col- 
lective experience  In  foreign  trade  as  our 
Amerlcan-fiag  liner  companies.  Together,  we 
have  thousands  of  employees  and  agents  in 
all  of  our  domestic  areas  and  in  every  major 
market  of  the  free  world.  Their  knowledge 
and  experience  Is  readily  available  to  any 
and  all  prospective  American  exporters. 

As  another  and  practical  means  of  encoiir- 
aglng  American  manufacturing  companies  to 
explore  possible  markets  abroad  for  their 
products,  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  Is  be- 
ing Introduced  by  American  Export,  Is- 
brandtsen  Lines.  Grace  Line,  and  Farrell 
Lines.  Perhaps  It  would  be  more  accurate  for 
me  to  say  that  these  fairs  are  being  reintro- 
duced because  this  concept  of  promoting 
America's  foreign  conunerce  was  experimen- 
tally tested  in  1960  by  the  Isbrandtsen  Co., 
Inc. 

At  that  time,  eight  especially  designed 
aluminum  containers.  8  by  8  by  20  feet 
equipped  with  special  hinged  sides,  housing 
the  exhibits  of  some  64  manufacturers,  were 
sent  forward  on  Isbrandtsen's  vessels.  They 
were  displayed  at  each  foreign  port  of  call 
for  several  days.  The  merchants  of  these 
foreign  countries,  most  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  were  able  to  see  American  products 
in  a  convenient,  attractive  display.  This 
initial  contingent  was  followed  by  three 
others,  featuring  different  product  cate- 
gories. These  fairs  resulted  In  the  American 
exhibitors  (many  of  whom  had  not  pre- 
viously exported)  making  foreign  sales  of 
approximately  $1  million.  As  a  result  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  this  experimental 
program,  the  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc.,  received 
the  first  "E  '  Award  from  President  Kennedy. 

The  present  program  represents  the  exten- 
sion of  this  idea  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
with  the  efforts  of  three  cooperating  steam- 
ship companies  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  financial  suppwrt  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient.  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  lines  participating  provide  serv- 
ice to  the  entire  Mediterranean,  South  and 
East  Africa  and  the  North  and  West  Coasts 
of  South  America.  We  are  hopeful  that 
In  due  time,  other  American  lines  will  be- 
come participants,  thereby  broadening  the 
areas  for  exhibits.  The  exhibitors  pay  only 
for  the  space  required  for  their  exhibits. 
Through  Mobile  Trade  Fairs.  Inc.  (a  non- 
profit organization  controlled  Jointly  by  the 
lines) ,  the  steamship  companies  provide  the 
containers.  They  also  assume  the  costs  of 
loading,  discharging  and  ocean  transporta- 
tion, while  the  Government  bears  the  ex- 
pense of  certain  of  the  costs  for  appropriate 
display  of  the  containers  ashore  at  places 
abroad. 

The  project  I  have  outlined  is  but  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  American  liner  com- 
panies are  attempting  to  assist  in  furthering 
the  administration's  export  expansion  pro- 
gram. Just  last  week,  the  Delta  Steamship 
Lines,  In  collaboration  with  the  Mississippi 
Valley  World  Trade  Council  of  New  Orleans, 
cosponsored  a  trade  fair  mounted  aboard  the 
S.S.  Del  Sud  which  sailed  on  May  14  for 
a  44-day  tour  of  six  west  coast  of  South 
America  ports. 

It  should  be  conceded  that  the  motiva- 
tion for  our  sponsorship  of  these  exhibitions 
is  not  entirely  patriotic  or  altruistic.  We 
naturally  hope  to  benefit  from  the  success 
of  the  trade  fairs.  In  other  words,  to  para- 
phrase a  remark  often  quoted  a  few  years 
ago.  we  believe  that  what  Is  good  for  our 
country's  foreign  commerce,  is  good  for  the 
steamship  industry. 

In  my  own  company,  we  are  convinced 
that  by  containerlzatlon  a  more  economical 
means  of  transporting  export  and  Import 
general  cargo  from  point  of  origin  to  ulti- 
mate destination  can  be  provided  for  ship- 
pers, receivers,  and  carriers.    To  expedite  this 
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port  shipments  awaiting  transport  and  our 
needed  ImpKDrts  were  shut  off.  Such  little 
shipping  space  as  was  to  be  bad  was  made 
available  at  fantastic  rates,  sometimes  as 
high  as  1.200  percent  above  normal  tariffs. 
The  crash  shipbuilding  programs  we  under- 
took at  the  time  of  this  war,  and  again  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Involved  an  expenditure 
of  some  $20  billion.  Such  Is  the  price  we 
paid   for  our  shortsightedness. 

With  the  pasage  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  our  shipping  outlook  became 
much  brighter.  It  Is  by  virtue  of  the  "par- 
ity" philosophy  of  this  act  that  the  CASL 
liner  companies  are  operating.  Under  Its 
provisions,  these  companies  receive  operat- 
ing-differential subsidies  designed  to  equal- 
ize their  ship  operating  costs  with  those  of 
their  principal  foreign-flag  competitors.  Ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  these  payments 
represent  the  difference  in  crew  wages  and 
their  subsistence.  The  balance  Is  to  offset 
our  higher  insurance  and  vessel  repair  costs. 
The  subsidy  covers  no  part  of  the  operator's 
overhead  or  shore  expense,  nor  does  It  guar- 
antee a  profit.  The  operator  must  maintain 
a  stipulated  number  of  sailings.  In  good 
times  and  bad,  on  the  route  or  routes  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  to  be  essential  for 
maintaining  our  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce. He  is  committed  to  employ  only 
American  citizen  personnel  afloat,  purchase 
only  American-made  products  and  to  set 
aside  specified  cash  reserves  for  the  replace- 
ment of  his  ships  when  they  reach  statutory 
age.  If  profits  for  a  stipulated  period  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  capital  necessarily 
employed,  the  excess  Is  divided  50-50  with 
the  Government  until  the  entire  subsidy  is 
repaid.  This.  In  ftict.  Is  the  only  subsidy 
paid  by  our  Government  that  is  subject  to 
recapture.  I  have  felt  It  necessary  to  give 
you  this  detailed  explanation  of  the  subsidy 
program  because  It  Is  understood  by  so  rela- 
tively few  and  is  the  target  of  frequent  at- 
tacks by  the  uninformed. 

The  soundness  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Merchant  Msurlne  Act  of  1936  are  attested 
to.  I  believe,  by  the  following: 

1.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  our  present  cargo  liner 
fleet  is  larger  than  that  of  any  maritime 
power  on  earth. 

2.  Our  cargo  liner  fleet  includes  more  fast 
ships  than  any  fleet  In  the  world,  and  even 
today  the  privately  owned  CASL  fleet  In- 
cludes five  times  as  many  20-knot  cargo 
liners  as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

3.  In  the  early  1970s,  when  our  building 
program  is  completed,  we  will  have  the 
newest  and  most  modern  fleet  of  cargo  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  any  nation.  This  300-ship 
construction  program  Is  costing  the  15  CASL 
operators  $2  billion.  Already,  81  ships  have 
been  delivered  and  34  are  now  under  con- 
struction. 

4.  As  the  result  of  recent  breakthroughs  in 
the  field  of  shipboard  mechanization  we  have 
a  fleet  which  technically  is  second  to  none. 

5.  American  liner  operators  have  been 
pioneering  in  the  development  of  better  and 
more  efficient  cargo-handling  techniques. 
At  present,  our  fleet  has  more  and  better 
cargo-handling  equipment  than  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

This,  gentlemen.  Is  the  fleet  that  we  proud- 
ly present  to  carry  o\ir  foreign  trade  beyond 
the  ocean's  edge.  This  Is  the  fleet  for  which 
we  seek  the  support  of  American  exporters 
and  importers.  This  is  the  fleet  with  which 
we  will  assist  you  in  filndlng  new  markets 
for  your  products.  This  Is  the  fleet  upon 
which  you  may  rely  for  regular,  frequent, 
fast  and  dependable  service  on  all  of  the 
world's  major  trade  routes.  This  Is  the  fleet 
that  Is  available  to  serve  our  country  in 
times  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

From  time  to  time,  nowadays,  you  may 
read  reports  that  our  merchant  marine  Is 
carrying  only  10  percent  of  our  cargo  in  for- 


eign trade.  That  this  low  percentage  Is 
evidence  of  the  rapid  decay  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  that  great  amounts  of  public 
funds  are  being  wasted.  When  accepted  as 
an  Index  of  performance  for  all  segments  of 
our  merchant  marine,  this  percentage  is 
totally  misleading.  It  would  make  as  much 
sense  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  our 
railroads,  trucks,  pipelines,  bargelines,  and 
other  forms  of  domestic  transportation  as 
a  single  entity.  Our  merchant  marine  is 
comprised  of  four  distinct  segments: 

1  Ships  engaged  In  regular,  scheduled  gen- 
eral cargo  liner  services  In  oversea  trade. 
In  this  group  are  the  CASL  ships,  forming 
the  hard  core  of  our  merchant  marine. 

2  Tr.imp  sJiips  and  bulk  carriers  avail- 
able to  lift  cargoes  In  bulk  from  and  to 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

3  Tankers  and  specialized  bulk  liquid 
carriers  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 

4  Cargo  ships  and  tankers  engaged  In  our 
domestic  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  services. 

The  10-percent  average  embraces  the  com- 
bined performance  of  all  of  the  first  three 
segments  and  Includes  the  huge  movements 
of  petroleum,  coal.  ores,  and  other  bulk 
commodities.  Of  general  cargo  moving  on 
the  liner  routes,  our  ships  carry  approxi- 
mately 37  percent.  It  Is  this  segment  of  our 
merchant  marine  that  the  act  of  1936  was 
designed  to  develop  and,  as  I  have  said.  I 
consider  that  the  soundness  of  that  legisla- 
tion has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  tramp  and  tanker  segments 
cannot  be  charged  to  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Any  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  their  relief  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  new  legis- 
lation which,  up  to  now.  the  Congress  has 
not  been  disposed  to  consider. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say  that  the  37  percent 
of  the  general  cargo  our  liner  services  are 
carrying,  does  not  compare  at  all  favorably 
with  the  average  of  55  to  85  percent  carried 
by  the  British.  French.  Norwegian,  and  Ja- 
panese In  the  ships  of  their  flags.  It  is  otir 
constant  effort  to  Induce  American  exporters 
and  importers  to  help  us  to  bring  up  our 
average  to  a  more  fairly  comparable  level. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  In- 
trrxluctlon  of  the  trade  expansion  program 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy,  was  his  con- 
cern about  the  constantly  mounting  deficit 
In  our  balance  of  payments.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  can  change  this  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger  so  long  as  we  continue  our  for- 
eign aid  and  military  assistance  programs 
and  maintain  military  forces  around  the 
world.  The  deficit  can,  however,  be  mate- 
rially reduced  by  increasing  our  exports. 

A  little  known  fact  Is  that  the  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet  now  contributes  nearly 
tl  billion  a  year  toward  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This,  notwithstanding 
that  many  of  our  ships  sail  with  less  than 
capacity  cargoes.  Greater  use  of  ships  of 
our  flag  by  American  exporters.  Importers, 
and  travelers  would  contribute  substantially 
to  a  further  reduction  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  \B  the  point  we  are  using  our 
combined  efforts  to  drive  home,  stressing  the 
obvious  fact  that  every  dollar  spent  by  Amer- 
icans for  shipping  or  travel  on  foreign-flag 
ships  simply  adds  that  much  to  our  deficit 

As  a  corollary  to  all  that  I  have  said  about 
the  service  the  CASL  companies  are  prepared 
to  offer,  the  question  of  cost  to  shippers 
naturally  arises.  As  it  happens,  the  subject 
of  ocean  freight  rates  is  very  much  in  the 
forefront  today.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission's  well-pub- 
licized Investigation  of  ocean  freight  con- 
ferences and  that  of  Senator  Douglas'  Joint 
Economic  Committee  into  alleged  disparities 
between  export  and  import  ocean  freight 
rates. 

The  use  of  the  conference  system  is  over  a 
century  old.  It  was  adopted  originally  by 
the  British  to  provide  stability  in  ocean  rates 
so  shippers  could  make  sales  and  advance 
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commitments  with  knowledge  that  their 
competitors  would  have  no  advantage  in 
ocean  transportation  costs. 

Because  the  natiu-e  of  the  conference  sys- 
tem was  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  our 
antitrust  laws,  in  1912  a  congressional  com- 
mittee began  an  investigation  of  conferences 
and  conference  practices.  This  Investigation 
lasted  for  4  years  and  resulted  in  approval  of 
the  conference  system.  The  reasons  for  this 
approval  are  every  bit  as  valid  today.  I 
quote  one  very  significant  statement  in  the 
committee's  rep)ort : 

"To  terminate  existing  agreements  would 
necessarily  bring  about  one  of  two  results: 
the  lines  would  either  engage  in  rate  wars 
which  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the 
weak  and  the  survival  of  the  strong;  or,  to 
avoid  a  costly  struggle,  they  would  con- 
solidate through  common  ownership. 
Neither  result  can  be  prevented  by  legisla- 
tion, and  either  would  mean  a  monopoly 
fully  as  effective  and  it  is  believed  more  so, 
than  can  exist  by  virtue  of  an  agreement." 
More  recently.  Congressman  Tolletson  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  had  this  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

"The  conferences  bave  been  Investigated 
five  times  in  the  last  50  years  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Imperfections  have  been  recognized 
but  every  investigation  has  concluded  that 
the  conferences  are  the  best  system  yet 
devised  to  harmonize  divergent  interna- 
tional interests  and  maintain  order  where 
otherwise  the  natural  state  of  affairs  would 
be  chaos." 

Regulation  of  ocean  carriers  is  provided  for 
under  American  law.  As  an  American  car- 
rier, we  cannot  object.  If  the  law  is  admin- 
istered wisely  and  with  restraint,  regulation 
can  be  beneficial  provided  it  does  not  upset 
international   relations  or   trade. 

Unfortunately,  unfair  competitive  practices 
spring  up  under  the  system  from  time  to 
time.  These  practices  result,  however,  not 
from  the  conference  system  itself  but  from 
the  nonobservance  of  conference  rules. 
These  are  best  controlled  by  the  regulatory 
bodies.  Our  own  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  been  insisting  that  adequate  self- 
policing  provisions  be  Incorporated  In  each 
of  the  conference  agreements.  We  believe 
this  is  necessary  and  should  have  a  healthy 
effect. 

The  basic  nature  of  conference  line  opera- 
tion is  to  offer  regular  service  at  rates  that 
permit  the  maintenance  of  dependable  serv- 
ice in  times  of  depression  as  well  as  pros- 
perity. Through  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
ference it  is  possible  to  come  closer  to  co- 
ordination with  shippers  and  the  mutually 
satisfactory  settlement  of  rate  problems  than 
would  be  possible  through  any  other  vehicle 
that  has  so  far  been  tried. 

Rates  are  published  in  tariffs  which  are 
made  available  to  the  public  by  each  of  the 
carriers.  Shippers  or  consignees  can  bring 
their  complaints  to  the  conference  chair- 
men when  conditions  of  carriage  or  rates  are 
unfair  or  prejudicial  to  their  Interests. 
There  is  Eunple  opportunity  under  the  me- 
chanics of  the  system  for  a  shipper  to  have 
a  rate  on  a  commodity  adjusted  so  that  the 
commodity  can  move  competitively  in  inter- 
national trade.  The  system  is  flexible  In  its 
ratemaking.  I  personally  know  of  no  case 
where  a  rate  was  not  adjusted  when  the  re- 
quest had  merit.  By  merit.  I  mean  that  the 
adjustment  would  permit  cargo  to  move  In 
greater  amounts  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit the  carrier  to  recover  its  costs. 

Shlpi>er8  and  consignees  can  rely  on  con- 
ference freight  rates  as  fairly  well  deflned  and 
fixed  costs.  Without  the  conference,  a  mer- 
chant would  have  to  review  the  shipping  mar- 
ket each  time  he  had  a  shipment,  and  in 
any  emergency  situation  or  if  there  was  a 
surge  of  exports  or  Imports,  he  would  experi- 
ence meteoric  rises  in  freight  rates.  The 
fact  that  these  would  be  followed  by  mete- 


oric drops  would  not  help  him  at  all  In 
establishing  a  sales  price  for  his  commod- 
ity and,  In  fact,  wotild  make  his  buyers  more 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  futvire 
purchases. 

As  conferences  continue  to  evolve,  better 
organization  will  be  designed  to  flt  our  re- 
spective needs.  Cdnferences  do  not  deso-ve 
the  bad  press  they  have  received  in  recent 
months  nor  the  castigation  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

The  investigation  of  ocean  rate  disp>arl- 
tles  was  based  initially  on  the  allegation  that 
American  steel  products  could  not  compete 
in  open  markets  abroad  because  the  rates  on 
these  products  were  higher  from  the  United 
States  than  rates  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  consensus  of  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can steel  exporters  appearing  before  the 
committee  was  that  ocean  rates  are  not  the 
cause — that  even  If  the  steel  were  shipped 
free,  we  could  not  compete,  l^ils  appears 
to  be  borne  out  in  a  brief  filed  last  Febru- 
ary with  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  John  P.  Roche,  president  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He 
ascribed  these  four  major  causes  to  the  de- 
terioration of  steel  exports: 

1.  The  greatly  changed  domestic  supply- 
demand  situation  la  major  steel -producing 
covmtries  and  the  trend  toward  self-siifflci- 
ency  in  supply  among  traditionally  steel- 
Importing  countries. 

2.  The  growing  Importance  of  pricing 
practices  followed  by  major  foreign  steel 
exporters  which  discriminate  against  their 
home  market  customers,  forcing  them  in 
effect,  to  subsidize  low-priced  exports. 

3.  The  rapid  worldwide  trend  toward  par- 
ity of  technology  and  facilities  among  the 
major  world  steel  producers,  to  some  degree 
a  bjrproduct  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance, which  has  reduced  the  traditional 
American  advantage  In  quality  of  product 
and  productive  efficiency. 

4.  The  low  absolute  and  relative  level  of 
U.8.  tariff  rates  on  steel  products  and  the 
absence  of  nontarlfl  trade  barriers  In  the 
United  States  in  contrast  to  their  contin- 
ued existence  abrocKi,  which  have  contrib- 
uted  to  the  rapid  rise  In  U.S.   Imports. 

Mr.  Roche  presented  the  following  sample 
of  the  tariff  and  duty  barriers  plaguing  his 
industry : 

"A  tjrpical  example  of  common  steel  prod- 
uct, butt-welded  pipe,  which  constitutes  a 
large  fraction  of  International  steel  trade, 
will  illustrate  this  fact.  A  100-foot  qvian- 
tity  of  standard  2-lnch  pipe  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  France  accumulates 
French  duties,  stamp  taxes  and  transactions 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  •18.71;  a  similar 
shipment  from  France  to  the  United  States 
is  assessed  only  the  fl.lO  U.S.  duty.  Cor- 
responding charges  In  other  countries  are: 
West  Germany,  $9.06;  Belgivun,  $9.95;  United 
Kingdom,  $8.60;  Canada,  $12.17.  Such 
handicaps  have  placed  U.S.  exports  to  Eu- 
rope under  a  severe  disadvantage." 

Nowhere  in  his  brief,  does  Mr.  Roche 
mention  ocean  rate  disadvantages  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  decrease  In  steel  exports. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  elements 
other  than  ocean  freight  rates  that  are  im- 
peding the  broadening  of  our  exports. 
This  may  apply  to  more  than  the  movement 
of  steel  but  such  things  are  beyond  my 
sphere  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
them.  I  do  want  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  shipowner,  no  less  than  the  mer- 
chant, must  always  guard  against  pricing 
his  product  out  of  the  market.  With  the 
current  excess  of  shipping  in  the  world,  this 
factor  is  more  than  ever  Important  when 
determining  the  level  of  rates.  It  Is  basic 
to  the  task  he  undertakes,  that  the  ship- 
owner should  contribute  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible flow  of  traffic  and  not  restrict  It. 
Against  the  essential  backgroiind  of  recov- 
ering his  costs,  this  Is  an  ever-present  con- 
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sideratlon    In 
rates. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  how  happy 
I  am  to  be  with  you  today,  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  attention. 


Supermac  the  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HduSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Secretary  McNamara  will  be  called  be- 
fore Congress  to  answer  charges  that  the 
deaths  of  Americans  in  Vietnam  were 
due  to  obsolescent  equipment.  This  is 
being  done,  despite  the  fact,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

The  administration  has  sought  to  avoid 
a  formal  congressional  inqiiiry  into  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  read  the 
editorial  frwn  the  May  12,  1964,  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  ccwicem- 
ing  Robert  S.  McNamara,  alias  Clark 
Kent. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  articles 
follow: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)'nme8,  May  13, 

1964] 
Congress  Weighs  Vietnam  Inquikt — House 
CoMMrrrxE     Will     Call     McNamara     on 

EQtJIPMENT 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  May  12. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamaj-a  will  be  called  be- 
fore Congress  to  answer  charges  that  the 
deaths  of  two  VS.  pUots  in  South  Vietnam 
were  due  to  their  obsolescent  planes  rather 
than  enemy  flre. 

Representative  Cabl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,    who    Is    chairman    of    the    House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  announced  today' 
that  the  committee  would  stunmon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  a  closed  session. 

Congressional  sources  indicated  that  a  de- 
cision on  a  full-scale  Investigation  Into  the 
adequacy  of  the  military  equipment  in  South 
Vietnam  would  depend  on  the  Secretary's 
report. 

It  appeared  that  if  such  an  Investigation 
were  ordered,  it  would  Inevitably  cover  the 
conduct  of  the  war  Itself. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  avoid  a 
formal  congressional  Inquiry  into  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  was  asked  at  his  news 
conference  last  Wednesday  what  he  thought 
of  proposals  for  such  an  investigation.  He  re- 
plied that  Government  officials  regtilarly  in- 
vestigated the  situation  there  and  cited  the 
recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  the  visits  of  Secretary  McNamara. 

But  considerable  pressure  few  the  inquiry 
appeared  to  develop  today  with  the  publica- 
tion of  charges  regarding  the  death  of  the 
two  pilots;  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  the  President,  and  statements 
by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  war  was  heatedly  discussed  today  In  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Following  the  meeting,  Repre- 
sentative Vinson  said  that  the  Members  were 
disturbed  by  allegations  in  a  dispatch  from 
Vietnam  by  Jim  O.  Lucas,  published  yester- 
day In  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers. 

The  article  attributed  the  deaths  of  the 
two   U.S.    pilots,    Capt.    Robert   Brumet,    36 
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aid 


sail 


In  bo 


years  old,  of 
O.  Shank,  37.  ol 
leacence  of  ttaeii 

The  article 
trainer  plane 
to  be. 

Mr.  Lucas 
propeller  -drl  v  en 
1953.     Be  noted 
ported  plans  to 
attack  plane,  thi  t 
now?"  he  asked 

According  to 
put  his  plane 
wings  were  torn 
Captain  Shank 
cldent. 

Mr.  Lucas 
ally  the  last 
In  the  Air  Forcek 
he  added,  "we've 
er'B  wings  with 
palm  so  that  If 
Inevitable  that 
men  who  fly 

ICr.  Lucas 
not   use  more 
because  of   the 
agreement  that 
war. 


Belhesda,  Md..  and  Capt.  Edwin 

Wlnamac,  Ind.,  to  the  obeo- 

T-38  planes. 

stressed  that  the  T-28  was  a 

that's  all  It  was  Intended 


that  the  T-28,  a  two-seat 

plane,    was    outmoded    by 

that  the  Pentagon  had  re- 

'ei^ace  the  T-28  with  a  Navy 

AD-6.    "But  why  wait  imtll 


Mr.  Lucas,   Captain  Brumet 

a  dive  on  April  9,  and  the 

off.    On  March  24,  he  added, 

'  ras  killed  In  an  Identical  ac- 


wr(  te  that  the  T-28  was  virtu - 
twp-seat  propeller-driven  craft 
lnvent<^y.    "Yet  out  here," 
loaded  the  antiquated  traln- 
600-povmd   bombs  and  na- 
me Is  flown  long  enough  It's 
ts  wings  will  drop  off.    The 
know  that." 

that  the  United  States  did 

4iodem  aircraft  In  Vietnam 

terms  of  the   1954   Geneva 

»nded  the  French  Indochina 


the]  a 
notd 


Superman  as 
American  to 
the  British  In 
It's  time  to  call 

We  have  our 
more  like  the  oHginal 
Harold  MacMlUe^ 
from  Suez  to 


As  any  10-yeaj 
you.  the  main  tt  Ing 
off  the  glasses 
Kent  Identity 
oome  down 
hla  services  are 


tnd 
and 
half' ray 


That's  exactly 
perfcHms.     One 
his  desk,   the 
Saigon  the  cry 
plane.    It's 
solve  problems, 
mayor  of  Saigon 
know  he's  left, 
desk,  glasses  on 
Kent.  Secretary 

As  It  must  to 
wUl  coma  eventilally 
later,  Clark  Kent  s 
on  a  secret  devlo 
and  that  will  be 
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(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  May  12,  1964] 

ST3PERMAC   TRX    II 


a  term  of  endearment  was 

with.     We   loaned   It  to 

form  of  Supermac.     Now 

In  the  loan  and  get  It  back. 

Supermac  and  he  behaves 

Superman  than  po<»- 

ever  did  on  the  glory  road 


be  fin 

tie 


o  en 


Pnfumo. 


-old  will  be  glad  to  Instruct 

Superman  does  Is  to  rip 

fedora  hat  of  his  Clark 

soar  off  Into  the  air,  to 

around  the  world  where 

leeded  as  Superman. 

the  way  our  own  Supermac 

1  Qlnute  he's  sitting  quietly  at 

he's  off   and   away.     At 

|oes  up:  "It's  a  bird.     It's  a 

'    In    he    ocHnee — to 

:  Ight  wrongs,  run  briefly  for 

and  get  away.     Before  they 

e's  bcM:k  at  his  Washington 

Doee,  fedora  on  head:  Clark 

of   Defense. 


aU 


heroic  ages,  technology 

to  this  one.    Sooner  or 

boes  Is  going  to  let  y^^rn  in 

he  has  called  the  telephone, 

the  end  of  Supermac  the  n. 


Apollo  Space  Wafte 


:' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  irrw  blampbhxks 
IN  THE  HOUS  !  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursi  ay.  May  21. 1964 


Mr.  WYMAH 

an  arbitrary 
on  the  moon 
billkHiB  of  tax 
for  prestige  is 
ing  hardware 
that  requires  a 
fore  we  have 
gram  that  we 
In  space. 

To  help  in 
der  unanimous 


Mr.  Speaker,  setting 

t^et  date  to  put  a  man 

ind  then  spending  extra 

lollars  try^  to  meet  it 

oolish.    So,  also,  is  buy- 

or  the  Apollo  moonshot 

rendezvous  in  space  be- 

pioved  in  our  Oemini  pro- 

I  re  capable  of  doing  this 

es  plaining  these  views  un- 
consent  I  Include  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  my  separate  views 
filed  with  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee last  week : 

Separatz  Views  or  Congressman  Louis  C. 
Wtman — NASA  Appropriations 

In  terms  of  priorities  In  spending — of  de- 
ciding on  what  we  shall  spend  of  available 
dollars  to  spend — I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  on  our  civilian 
space  programs.  As  I  view  It,  without  harm 
to  any  legitimate  Interest  and  concern  of 
the  United  States  and  with  benefit  to  the 
economy  by  contributing  to  fiscal  stability 
by  achieving  a  more  reasonable  flow  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  present  space  appropriation 
can  and  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  a 
billion  dollars.  I  am  convinced  that  such 
a  reduction  would  neither  wreck  the  pro- 
gram nor  Interfere  with  the  proper  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Two  things  are  seriously  wrong  In  our 
space  spending:  First,  the  1970  target  date 
for  a  man  on  the«»oon;  and  second,  advance 
contracting  for  Apollo  before  we  know  that 
Gemini  Is  going  to  work. 

target:     1970 

One  thing  Is  certain  amidst  all  the  uncer- 
tainties of  our  space  effort.  This  Is  that 
the  1970  target  date  (to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon)  1b  foolish.  It  Is  Mke  setting  up  a 
strawman  but  not  knowing  whether  he  Is 
straw  or  steel.  If  he's  steel,  we're  not  going 
to  be  able  to  knock  him  down,  and  we  will 
lose  more  face.  If  he's  straw,  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  except  the  wasting  of 
tremendous  additional  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  by  being  In  a  hurry  In  a  field  where 
apparently  nobody  else  is  in  a  hurry,  even 
the  Communists,  at  least  to  get  to  the  moon. 
Our  target  date  In  terms  of  American  space 
policy  should  be  simply  that  we  will  go  to 
the  moon  If,  as  and  when  our  space  tech- 
nology and  our  pocketbook  find  it  possible 
to  do  so,  not  by  any  set  date. 

APOIXO    leadtime 

A  fact  of  great  significance  Is  that  the  en- 
tire Apollo  program  Ls  contingent  on  the 
success  of  Gemlnl^-on  the  establishment  of 
a  clearly  defined  rendezvous  capability  in 
space.  Despite  this  fact,  billions  of  dollars 
In  the  space  program  are  being  committed 
to  long-lead-time  advance  contracting  for 
Apollo  launch  and  space  capsules  and 
modules  (Including  the  so-called  lunar  ex- 
cursion module)  that  we  may  never  be  able 
to  use  at  all  If  Gemini  doesn't  wc^-k.  If 
this  Is  sought  to  be  Justified  because  of  the 
so-called  1970  target  date.  It  Is  Inexcusable. 
It  Is  waste,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  who  are  paying  these  tre- 
mendous simis  ought  to  be  Informed  of  these 
facts.  There  la  no  need  to  risk  these  billion 
dollar  losses. 

We  should  defer  the  long-lead-time  con- 
tracting In  Apollo  until  after  Gemini  is 
proven  and  the  feasibility  of  the  lunar  orbit 
approach  sjrstem  Is  proven.  If  anyone  has 
any  doubt  but  that  there  are  substantial 
non  sequiturs  In  the  assimiptions  concern- 
ing presently  projected  sequence  of  steps  to 
a  manned  lunar  landing,  they  should  read 
Dr.  Hugh  Dryden's  "Footprints  on  the 
Moon"  in  the  March  1964  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine. 

WHY     UEN     RATHER    THAN     INSTRUMENTS? 

As  NASA  Justifications  are  presented  to 
the  committee,  one  is  compelled  to  return 
again  and  again  to  the  question  of  why  a 
man  on  the  moon.  Why  would  not  instru- 
ments do  Just  as  well  and  at  vastly  less  cost? 

We  hav  neot  been  able  even  to  make  a  soft 
landing  of  Instruments  on  the  Moon  as  yet. 
Projecting  a  manned  landing  with  the  costly 
emphasis  of  American  concern  for  himian 
safety  In  the  process  costs  now  and  will  re- 
quire In  the  future  billions  upon  billions  of 
extra,  sorely  needed  tax  doUars.  largely  for 
prestige.  There  Isn't  much  else  In  the  near 
vacuum   that   prevails   on    the   moon,    with 


heat  and  temperature  ranges  approaching 
600*.  No  air  to  breathe,  no  water  to  drink — 
a  strange  objective  Indeed. 

The  Moon  Is  no  place  for  man  to  be.  It 
is  a  hostile  environment  to  human  life.  This 
we  know  now.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. The  moonshot  glamour  Is  no  voyage 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  We  can  see  and 
even  photograph  the  lunar  surface.  Isabella 
could  only  Imagine  what  lay  beyond  the 
horizon  at  sea. 

To  allow  a  human  being  to  exist  for  a 
single  second  In  the  lunar  atmosphere  re- 
quires costly  pressurized  space  suits.  Even 
for  the  Gemini  preliminary  tests,  these  suits 
cost  $60,000  each.  One  can  only  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  cost  of  a  space  suit  for  a 
mtin  on  the  moon  to  be  able  to  survive  even 
a  matter  of  hours.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  millions  upon  millions  In  costs  for  all 
the  tests  and  preparations  to  develop  what 
Is  believed  may  be  a  workable  suit  for  a  few 
steps  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  I  do  not 
believe  this  cost  Is  worth  the  loss  to  Ameri- 
cans of  other  demonstrable  societal  benefits 
that  we  are  denied  because  of  the  fantastic 
drain  of  Federal  funds  In  extra  bUllons  In 
a  space  program  targeted  at  clvUlan  scien- 
tific exploration  of  the  Moon  with  the  follow 
on  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

WHAT  ARE  OUR  REAL  OBJECnVES  IN   SPACE? 

It  is  fair  to  ask  once  again,  what  are  our 
real  objectives  In  space?  The  only  Justifica- 
tion for  such  vast  expenditures  of  money 
at  a  time  when  we  are  heading  toward  na- 
tional Insolvency  would  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  National  Security  CoxmcU  ad- 
visory that,  should  Communists  get  to  the 
moon  before  we  do  they  might  use  It  as  a 
means  to  force  us  to  capitulate  by  way  of 
some  futuristic  application  of  laser  beam 
or  other  as  yet  unknown  means  of  hemi- 
spheric destruction.  There  Is  no  such  testi- 
mony, nor  does  NASA  under  existing  law  even 
have  a  permissible  military  objective,  such 
as  integration  of  weapons  systems  In  capsule 
mockups.  So,  aside  from  showing  we  can 
accomplish  something  we  set  out  to  do  for 
so-called  prestige,  when  all  these  billions 
have  been  spent  the  lunar  landing  program, 
even  If  successful,  will  have  accomplished 
for  those  presently  living  very  little,  If  any- 
thing, except  to  deny  all  of  us  a  great  deal 
of  alleviation  of  misery  In  life  on  earth  as 
well  as  saddling  our  children  with  an  even 
greater  mortgage  on  their  future  ability  to 
continue  life  under  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

MILrrART  ROLE  IN  SPACE 

Maneuverable  capsules  In  inner  space,  with 
military  capabilities  of  observation  and  In- 
tercept, are  an  obvious  necessity  with  re- 
sponsible Indication  that  the  Communist 
space  program  is  cx-lented  toward  just  such 
a  capabUlty.  We  will  look  foolish  with  our 
two-  and  three-stage  boosters  behind  a  sci- 
entific Junket  should  Communists  continue 
their  march  toward  world  supremacy  by  hav- 
ing devised  some  new  method  of  space  war- 
fare. 

With  space  funds  limited  as  they  are,  it  Is 
vital  that  we  do  not  spend  ourselves  broke 
and  overextended  In  civilian,  scientific  space 
programs.  The  emphasis  should  be  upon 
military  necessities  In  space — with  the  civil- 
ian space  program  complementary  thereto. 

In  my  opinion,  the  justifications  for  spend- 
ing In  space  programs  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  failed  to  establish  any  pressing  need 
or  Justification  for  the  Apollo  program  In 
the  manner  In  which  It  ts  being  programed. 

CUMULATIVK  COSTS 

The  hard  economic  facts  of  spiu:e  costs  to 
date  are  that  we  have  appropriated  nearly 
$12  billion  In  our  space  efforts.  The  cur- 
rent requests  amount  to  $5,445  billions  more, 
and  the  overall  program  designed  to  yield 
a  single  landing  on  the  moon,  with  consid- 


erable faUout  to  gigantic  booster  capabilltlb. 
and  other  Interplanetary  and  lunar  obearva- 
tlons,  will  cost  In  tlxe  admitted  vicinity  of  at 
least  $S*  bUllaci.  Tbua.  with  the  a^jroprla- 
tlon  In  the  current  bUl  of  $5.3  billion,  we 
are  but  halfway  In  the  single,  most  exi>en- 
slve  clvUUn  program  ever  undertaken  by  the 
United  Btotee  and  which  Is  being  continued 
under  pressure  of  haste  although  our  gov- 
ernmental debt  Is  astronomical  and  oar  Gov- 
ernment Is  allowed  to  be  operated  at  a  loss 
of  billions  more  each  year. 

Single  laimches  for  the  Saturn  I  test  shot 
cost  $60  million  each.  The  projections  for 
the  Saturn  V  monster  launches  are  $100 
mUUon  each,  with  some  16  programed.  Even 
If  Buoceesful.  unless  related  to  a  prime  secu- 
rity concern  of  this  Nation,  what  Is  proved 
except  that  we  can  do  It?  Man  In  space  faces 
greater  hazards  to  existence  than  he  would  ' 
6.000  feet  under  water.  Except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  our  survival 
on  earth.  It  Is  difficult  to  justify  billions 
for  such  ventures.  There  is  vastly  greater 
reason  for  oceanognphlc  exploration  than  for 
Junkets  to  the  moon. 

CONCLirSION 

It  Is  fair  to  ask,  why  the  hurry?  Why  the 
extra  billions  for  a  manned  moon  landing? 
Why  the  tremendous  commitments  to  lunar 
excursion  modules  and  orbital  space  vehicles 
before  the  capability  to  rendezvous  has  been 
proven?  The  whole  cost  of  Gemini  is  lees 
^an  the  single  year's  cost  for  this  Increment 
of  Apollo. 

We  should  slow  down  In  our  spending  on 
■paca.  reassess  the  situation  and  bring  the 
programs  back  to  a  more  realistic,  down-to- 
earth  basis.  The  UJ5.  Treasury  Is  not 
a  bottcanleas  i>it.  but  some  of  the  space 
advocates  seem  to  think  It  Is.  We  should  cut 
back  the  prcMnt  space  appropriation  by  at 
least  a  bUllon  dollars,  or  to  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1965  of  $4.3  billion.  TWs  is  not 
going  to  wreck  anything  except  the  best-laid 
puns  of  a  few  space  contractors.  But  It 
will  hrtp  a  great  deal  In  providing  additional 
funds  for  some  of  the  presslngly  important 
things  we  must  do  now  on  earth. 
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■chooli  la  that  a  majority  ot  the  people 
ahould  not  b«  denied  such  a  right  by  ami- 
norlty  that  Is  not  religious. 

Aside  from  tlM  t»et,  however,  that  a  ma- 
jority 0*  the  people  do  not  attend  public 
schools,  a  majority  of  tlioee  who  do.  If 
counted  by  States,  have  no  such  practices 
at  present.  Twenty-flve  States,  in  fact,  for- 
bid reUglous  practices  In  the  schools— Cali- 
fornia being  one  of  them— and  10  others 
have  no  prayers  or  Bible  readings  as  a  reg- 
ular rouUne.  This  leaves  nine  States  where 
such  practices  are  a  tradition  and  six  where 
religious  services  are  required  by  law.  They 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Idaho. 

Thus  an  amendment  requiring  such  serv- 
ices or  practices  would,  in  actuality,  pro- 
vide such  rights  to  students  attending  pub- 
lic schools  In  a  minority,  not  a  majority 
of  the  States. 

California  has  suffered  no  blotting  out  of 
religion  or  the  church  with  Its  law.  The 
«ame  possibly  Is  true  of  other  States  where 
no  religious  practices  are  allowed  «■  re- 
quired In  the  schools. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  They  should  not  be  amended 
now  to  allow  the  believers  in  anything  re- 
ligious to  use  the  public  schools  to  trans- 
mit their  beliefs  or  practices. 

The  largest  religious  group  In  this  coun- 
try Is  that  which  professes  a  belief  In  Chris- 
tianity. The  heart  of  Christianity  Is  love, 
not  force:  volxmtarylam.  not  requirement! 
It  does  not  need  the  public  schools  to  es- 
pouse Its  ways;  the  home  and  the  church 
are  the  places  where  It  should  be  taught 
and  practiced. 

Wise  Indeed,  prudent  beyond  their  times, 
were  the  writers  ot  our  Constitution,  a  doc- 
ument whose  own  terms  argue  against  what 
la  proposed  in  the  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
amendments. 


Prayers  and  a  Miaority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attempt  to  amend  our  Constitution  by 
modifying  the  first  amendment  has 
caused  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  sincere  religious  people.  As  the 
leglslaUon  is  debated,  however,  many 
people  see  that  the  basic  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  is  the  para- 
mount issue  and  they  find  that  25  of  our 
states  forbid  religious  practices  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

A  rery  clear  statement  is  contained 
m  an  editorial  published  on  May  16  In 
the  Whlttier  DaUy  News,  published  In 
Whlttier,  Calif.,  a  city  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  editor,  Mr.  Mynatt 
Smith.  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  con- 
cise statement  on  this  issue. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  In  the  Appendix: 

Praters  ako  a  Mxnoritt 

One  of  the  contentions  In  favor  of  a  PW- 
•ral  amendment  to  the  Constitution  allow- 
ing  prayers   and    Bible    reading   in   pubUc 


A  Bill  To  Strengthen  the  Social 
Sccnrity  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF  TXNNCSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1964 

-  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Introduced  yesterday  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  social  security  program.  My  bill 
would  provide  for  long-range  improve- 
ments in  the  scale  of  general  benefits.  It 
would  remove  a  number  of  existing  in- 
equities. In  all,  approximately  2  mil- 
lion social  security  recipients  would  bene- 
fit next  year  alone.  It  provides  for  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  the  Improvements. 

For  many  years,  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  has  been  the  major  consideration 
of  Congress  In  the  social  security  field. 
I  have  supported  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  to  support  health  care  leglsla- 
tloa  But.  In  addlUon.  I  believe  that  we 
also  should  give  attention  to  a  number  of 
existing  InequlUes  In  the  social  security 
law  and  to  its  Icmg-range  adequacy. 

No  legislation  can  meet  every  need,  re- 
move every  obstacle,  pay  every  bllL  But 
my  bill  is  an  effort  te  hdp  resolve  some 
of  the  more  troubling  inadequacies  and 
Inconalstencies. 

In  substance,  the  bill: 


A2705 

First  Helps  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  work  past  retirement  age  of  65 
by  permitting  them  to  earn  $1,800  a  year 
without  losing  social  security  benefits, 
rather  than  $1,200.  which  Is  the  present 
celling  on  outside  earnings.  Beyond  this 
Improvement,  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
Resent  penalty  on  outside  earnings  be- 
tween $1.«00  and  $2,400  a  year  by  aUow- 
Ing  retention  of  $1  in  benefits  for  ev&y 
$2  earned  between  these  amounts.  The 
provision,  as  a  whole,  would  materially 
assist  about  900,000  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  first  year  erf  operation. 

For  some,  forced  retirement  at  age  65 
creates  more  than  financial  harddilp 
Important  as  that  Is.  People  are  living 
longer  and  feeling  better  for  It  than  at 
Miy  time  In  the  history  of  man.  Ptordng 
them  out  of  the  work  force  before  their 
time  often  destroys  their  sense  of  useful- 
ness, stability,  and  perswial  worth. 

Second.  Provides  an  Increase  in  the 
earnings  base  on  which  taxes  are  levied 
and  benefits  paid  frcMtn  the  first  $4  800 
of  Income  to  $5,400.  This  would  Increase 
the  maximum  family  benefit  from  $254 
to  $274,  and  the  mtLyimnTn  benefits  fM- 
the  individual  worker  from  $127  to  $137 
In  the  first  year  alone,  this  provision 
would  benefit  700.000  family  members 
and,  eventually,  all  who  receive  social 
security  will  benefit. 

This  change  is  required  to  keep  up 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
to  maintain  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween current  salaries  of  workers  prior 
to  retirement  and  the  amoimt  of  benefits 
on  wtiich  they  must  live  foUowlng  retire- 
ment. 

Third.  Pays  benefits  for  children  up 
to  age  22  instead  of  18  years,  if  the  chil- 
dren are  fuU-time  stiidents.  When 
these  benefits  were  established  In  1940 
It  was  presumed  tiiat.  by  age  18.  a  child 
would  have  completed  his  schooling  and 
would  be  capable  of  supporting  himself 
This  Is  no  longer  true. 

The  number  of  professional,  teclinlcal 
and  other  jobs  requiring  higher  educa- 
tional qualifications  Is  growing  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  the  number  of 
unskilled  jobs. 

A  study  made  by  the  U5.  Office  of 
Education  In  1956  and  a  1960  study  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  each  showed  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  coUege 
attendance  came  from  family  wwitrtbu- 
tions.  An(^er  Ofllce  of  Education 
study,  published  in  1958.  reported  that 
lack  of  financial  resources  was  a  major 
cause  of  coUege  dropouts.  And  families 
that  have  lost  the  earnings  of  the  fam- 
ily breadwinner  are  more  likely  to  lack 
financial  resources  than  are  other 
families. 

Not  only  may  the  child  be  prevented 
from  going  to  coUege  by  loss  of  parental 
support  and  loss  of  his  benefits;  he  may 
also  be  prevented  from  finishing  high 
school. 

This  provision  would  benefit.  In  its 
first  year.  350.000  Individuals  who  would 
otherwise,  be  Ineligible. 

Fourth.  Eliminates  a  serious  restric- 
tion in  the  payment  of  dlsabUity  in- 
surance benefits  by  assuring  benefits  to 
•n  tasiired  worker,  who  has  been  totally 
oisabled  for  a  continuous  period  of  be- 
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tween  150  to  180  days,  for  each  addi- 
tUnal  moath  n  which  the  worker  oon- 
tinoes  to  be  totoUy  dlaaUed.  Und^ 
prmeaX  law.  <  taabUlty  beneats  are  not 
paid  imleM  th »  wotker's  dlsabUlty  Is  ex- 
pected either  to  renit  in  death  or  to 
ooDtinne  to  bs  total  for  an  indefinite 
period.  In  tb  first  year,  this  provision 
and  the  follow  ag  one  would  bring  bene- 
fits to  a  total  c  '  585,000  disabled  workers. 

Fifth.  Redui  «8  the  waiting  period  for 
disability  benifits  from  the  present  6 
months  to  3  months.  Under  thu 
provision.  dlsiJ>illty  benefits  could  be 
paid  beginning  with  the  fourth  full 
month  of  dlsa  dlity.  not  the  seventh,  as 
under  present  law.  and  a  worker's  first 
check  would  r€  sch  him  within  120  to  150 
days  after  btir  g  disabled. 

Sixth.  Provides  benefits  for  disabled 
widows.  Under  existing  law,  a  widow, 
whether  healtl  y  or  disabled,  cannot  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  until  she 
reaches  age  8  5.  Yet  a  widow  who  is 
disabled  needs  money  to  live  on  at  least 
as  much  as  tie  widow  who  can  work. 
My  bill  requlr  a  that  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  a  wlc  ow  be  disabled  either  at 
the  time  of  ler  husband's  death  or 
within  a  5-year  period  after  his  death. 
This  would  ccver  60.000  widows  next 
year. 

Seventh.  Cirrects  certain  technical 
aq;>ect8  of  the  ^  retirement  test  which, 
imder  ivesent  1  tw.  bar  some  beneficiaries 
from  receiving  benefits  iq?on  reaching 
age  72. 

On  the  coet^  de.  the  bill  would  require 
expenditures  txtm  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  amounting  to  0.39  percent 
of  payroll.  Of  this.  0.24  percent  would 
be  financed  by  the  provision,  which  I 
have  already  dsscribed,  increasing  that 
portion  of  an  1  idlvldual's  annual  earn- 
ings which  are  taxed  and  credited  for 
social  security  I  enefits  from  $4,800.  as  at 
present,  to  $6,4  X). 

The  remalndo-  of  the  benefits  would 
be  financed  by  nibstltutlng  decimals  for 
fractions  hi  dett  rmlnlng  future  tax  rates. 
This  change  w>uld  not  only  have  the 
effect  of  Increadng  slightly  the  Income 
to  the  trust  find,  but  would  be  e<m- 
slstent  with  ths  change  already  made 
in  the  social  se  nulty  rates  for  self-em- 
ployed people  u  ider  the  amendments  of 
1061.  Purtha:,  It  would  simplify  com- 
putation of  taxi  8. 

My  blU  also  i  ermlts  transfer  of  social 
security  income  from  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insuiance  Fund  to  the  Dis- 
ability Fund,  tt  us  assuring  stability  for 
both  funds  in  tlje  light  of  the  cost  of  my 
amendments. 


May  SI 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on 
19,  a  fellow  Tarheel. 


Miy 


a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Horace  D.  Godfrey. 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service,  was 
awarded  the  UJ5.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's dlstlngiiished  service  award. 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  had  a  long  and  highly 
successful  career  as  an  Administrator  in 
the  State  government  of  North  Carolina 
and  now  in  the  Federal  Govenmient. 
Included  In  his  many  recent  accomplish- 
ments is  the  fact  that  since  November 
1982,  Horace  Godfrey  has  saved  545 
man-years  of  Federal  employment 
through  more  efficient  organization  and 
improved  employee  productivity.  This 
represented  savings  in  excess  of  $3.- 
300.000  annually.  I  understand  further 
additional  savings  are  anticipated  of 
more  than  $4  piillion  in  the  current  fis- 
cal jear. 

TKs^Mnd  of  record  is  all  the  more 
impressive  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization, 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Our  subcommittee  Is  con- 
tinually urging  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
improve  their  operations,  to  hold  down 
expanding  personnel  costs,  and  to  im- 
prove services  for  the  citizens.  Here  is 
a  concrete  example  of  what  our  subcom- 
mittee is  striving  for  departments  and 
agencies  to  do.  I  will  not  attempt  at 
this  time  to  list  the  many  fine  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Horace  Godfrey. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  in  the  Appendix 
at  this  point  a  record  of  his  perform- 
ance: 

DaaamoH  or  Aooomflishmkntb  or  Horacs 
D.  OoonsT,  AsaconsTSAToa,  ASCS.  fo« 
Which  H^  Riccivkd  thb  U.3.  DH»A«TicrNT 

OV       AOUOULTtnS       DiSTCNOUISHED       SXKVICX 

AwAKo,  Mat  19,  1904 

•ACKGXOUND 

Mr.  GodTrej  waa  apf>olQted  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  (then  known  aa  the  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service)  and  Bxecutlve 
Vice  President  oJ  the  CCC  In  January  1961. 
For  the  preceding  la  years,  he  had  served  as 
State  admlnlatrative  officer  for  the  ASC  Stete 
Office  for  North  Carolina.  In  this  capacity 
he  supervised  the  operations  at  the  State 
office  and  98  county  ASC  offlcee  which  re- 
ported to  It.  Prior  to  becoming  State  admin- 
istrative officer,  he  had  served  continuously 
In  fann  program  administration  since  1934 
(except  for  wartime  service  In  the  Air  Force) . 

North  Carcdlna  farm  program  operations 
rank  near  the  top  in  volume  among  all  the 
States  and  practically  aU  crops  Involved  in 
price  support  and  related  operations  are  pro- 
duced In  the  State.  Thus,  tlie  problem*  oC 
administration  of  farm  programs  were  rela- 
tively difficult  In  that  State.  Mr.  Godfrey 
was  recognized  as  the  outstanding  adminis- 
trative omcet  among  those  for  the  46  States. 
and  In  1957  he  was  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  an  award  for  su- 
perior service  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  an  outstanding  degree  erf  accuracy  and 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  North  Carolina 
ASO  State  and  county  offices,  and  for  achiev- 
ing the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  agricultural 
agencies  tn  the  State.  He  received  subee- 
q\ient  recognition  for  sustained  superior 
work. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  deep  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  the  farm  programs 
which  he  administered  and  his  keen  percep- 
tion (rf  the  necessity  for  and  means  of  accom- 
pllahlng  program  operations  In  the  most 
effective  and  economical  manner  possible 
the  characteristics  underlying  his  out- 


standingly successful  adminlatratloo  ot  fwm 
programs  in  that  State.  Theae  same  ohar- 
acterlstlcs  underUe  the  dlstlnetlv«  perform- 
ance of  the  tremendously  broader  and  heavier 
responalbillUes  involved  in  administering  aU 
of  the  programs  of  the  agency  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  (through  50  States  offices,  nearly 
3.000  county  offices,  and  7  large  ootnmodity 
offices)  which  he  assumed  in  January  1961. 

This  particular  time  was  a  critical  one 
for  agricultxire.  Price  suppcvta  for  major 
commodities  had  been  successively  lowered 
farm  prices  had  declined  and  farm  income 
had  dropped  to  low  levels  at  the  same  time 
farm  operaUon  costs  steadUy  Increased. 
Government  stocks  of  such  Important  agri- 
cultural cwnmodlUes  as  feed  grains  and 
wheat  had  climbed  to  record  levels,  and  the 
costs  of  these  and  other  major  price-support 
operations  (Including  cotton  and  dairy)  had 
skyrocketed.  Soil  bank  programs  Initiated 
in  the  1960"s  had  failed  to  stop  Increases  In 
surpluses  fflkl  cost  tremendous  sums  of 
money  and  had  seriously  affected  local  com- 
muniUee  where  large  proportions  of  the 
farms  had  been  retired  from  production. 
Conaervation  efforts  had  become  confused 
and  were  not  encouraged  by  develojanents. 
The  organizational  structure  of  the  agency 
administering  these  programs  (CSS)  was 
not  adeqiiate  fen'  the  Job. 

All  In  all,  it  was  a  time  which  caUed  fM- 
aggressive  action,  tuned  to  the  needs  of 
farmers,  and  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  maximum  assurance  of  success.  Im- 
mediate formulation  ot  the  objectives  of  the 
new  adminlsWation.  plans  for  achieving 
them  and  Immediate  operation  of  the  mech- 
anisms by  which  programs  are  carried  out 
were  problems  faced  by  the  Department  in 
Janiiary  19«1.  TTUs  was  the  situatloti  into 
which  Mr.  Godfrey  walked  when  he  was  se- 
lected to  assume  the  responaibiUty  for  ad- 
ministering CSS  (later  ASCS)  and  CCC  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  these  overriding 
problems,  he  was  faced  with  the  necessity 
to  beowne  acquainted  not  only  with  a  new 
Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  and  their  methods  of  operation, 
but  he  had  to  also  learn  the  capabilities  and 
characteristics  of  hU  AssocUte  and  Deputy 
Administrators.  Mr.  Godfrey  quickly  ap- 
praised and  evaluated  his  staff,  his  superiors 
and  the  organlzati»n  with  which  he  had  to 
work,  and  has  in  the  8  years  since  January 
19fll  performed  Us  major  responsibilities 
with  distinction. 

SX71CMAST    OF   ACCOUPLISHUKNT 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  rendered  distinctive  serv- 
ice to  the  agricultural  Industry  and  rural 
living  throughout  the  United  States  through 
hla    never-wavning    insistence   on  program 
operations  designed  to  Increase  farm  Income 
and  to  encoiuage  the  conservation  oi  land 
and  water  reeources  on  individual  f  arma    He 
has  demonstrated  extraordinary  skillful  pub- 
lic administration  by  his  success  in  accom- 
plishing the  Increased  w(»-kload  required  to 
attain  program  objectives  with  a  smaller  ex- 
pendit\u«  of  manpower  and  at  less  cost. 
Farm  income 
As  a  key  advisory  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  as  a  member  erf  the  CCC 
Board  of  Dlrectcxv  and  as  the  official  mak- 
ing many  final  decisions  concerning  methods 
of  carrying  out  established  program  policies. 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  had  a  major  influence  In 
shaping  program  objectives  and  operations  so 
as  to  increase  farm  Income  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.    He  has  been  influential  In 
achieving  Increases  in  farm  support  prices 
within  budgetary  and  other  over-all  policy 
limitations,    and   changes   in   operations   to 
provide  more  income  to  farmers  from  their 
crops.     Examples  of  the  latter  include  elim- 
ination or  reduction  in  fees  and  other  deduc- 
tions made  from  farmers'  price-support  bene- 
fits,   more    adequate    recognition    of    grades 
and  qualities  in  setting  suppeHt  prices,  and 
more  effective  use  of  reseal  Icxuis  to  provide 
timely  storage  income  to  farmers  and  to  give 


them  the  benefit  of  higher  prices  that  might 
occur  during  the  reseal  period.  His  long 
familiarity  with  detailed  program  openMoDM 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  ct  how  they  work 
at  the  farm  level  have  enabled  him  to  make 
recommendations  and  dedslona  cemceming 
incentive  payment  rates  and  the  applloa- 
tlon  thereof  under  the  new  feed  grain  and 
wheat  stabilisation  programs  which  have  fur- 
thered the  objectives  of  the  programs  and 
Increased  farm  Income.  He  has  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  necessity  for  adequate 
farm  income  In  consultations  with  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress,  appearances  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  public 
speeches  all  over  the  country,  and  in  meet- 
ings with  State  and  county  ASC  conunittee- 
men. 

Conacrrotton 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  long  had  a  deep-seated 
Interest  In  conservation.  His  conviction 
that  more  conservation  should  be  practiced 
by  more  farmers  every  year  has  resulted  In 
a  revitallzation  of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program.  Under  his  guidance  and  di- 
rection, the  nimnber  of  participants  in  this 
program,  under  which  the  Government 
shares  with  producers  the  coet  erf  needed 
conservation,  was  increased  by  11  percent  in 
1  year.  This  was  done  through  encourag- 
ing commiuiity  committeemen  to  visit  their 
neighbors,  on  their  own  time,  ahd  convince 
them  ot  the  need  for  practicing  more  con- 
servation on  their  farms.  It  was  done  with- 
out increasing  the  coet  of  the  program,  either 
tar  expenses  or  for  cost-share  assistance. 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  recently  initiated  a  full-scale 
review  erf  the  objectives  and  operating  pol- 
icies relating  to  the  ACP  i»'ogram  with  the 
view  toward  reorienting  them  to  provide 
greater  assistance  in  meeting  current  needs 
smd  to  more  effectively  meet  the  problems 
which  are  being  attacked  by  the  rural  areas 
development  program. 

Similarly  he  has  been  a  strong  advcx:ate  of 
a  sound  cropland  conversion  program,  under 
which  land  used  for  producing  \uuieeded 
crops  could  be  diverted  to  other  uses.  His 
Influence  was  of  major  importance  in  the 
apfMTOval  by  Congress  of  a  plle>t  program  for 

1963  and  consideration  being  given  by  Con- 
gress to  an  expansion  erf  the  program  for 

1964  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
how  oonsmration  programs  could  be  effec- 
tively used  as  a  pairt  of  the  attack  on  rural 
poverty  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  Appalachian  region.  He  has  proposed 
that  asslstanoe  be  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
•nuxMnt  to  small  landholders  to  enable  them 
to  plant  to  grassland  which  would  then 
support  grazing  and  thus  provide  some  In- 
oome  where  none  Is  obtained  now,  and  at 
the  same  time  conserve  the  scdL 
Administration 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  the  rare  combination  of 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  farmers 
and  ability  to  visualize  effective  programs  to 
meet  the  needs,  along  with  an  exceptional 
ability  to  direct  the  actual  administration 
of  complex  and  difficult  operatle>ns.  He  has 
a  tremendous  ci4>aolty  to  understand  the 
mosft  oomplicated  details  of  admlnlstntion. 
He  has  proven  himself  able  to  lead  his  peo- 
ple and  to  motivate  them  to  greater  and 
greater  effort.  He  has  a^vely  interest  In 
and  full  understanding  of  administrative 
management  techniques.  He  loatiies  the 
status  quo,  frequentiy  expressing  his  opin- 
ion that  there  must  certainly  be  a  better 
way  to  get  the  Job  done,  and  has  often 
pointed  out  specifically  how  an  operation 
can  be  changed  to  increase  effectiveness  or 
reduce  manpower  and  money  costs.  He  is 
adept  at  chaTlanglng  the  necessity  for  work 
being  perfonned.  personnel  being  employed 
or  money  being  qwnt  for  equipment  and 
other  purposes.  His  concepts  of  the  orga- 
nisation required  to  perform  the  wide  vari- 


ety at  program  operations  which  have  been 
his  responsibility  have  been  fresh  and  sxie- 
ceasfuL  He  has  recognized  the  abilities  at 
his  sobonDnates  and  delegates  reponsibUlty 
to  them  In  large  measure.  He  has  through 
example,  challenge,  untiring  effort,  and  per- 
sistence In  tyiaVing  it  clear  that  he  expects 
his  agency  to  steadily  improve,  accomplished 
a  record  of  outstandingly  succesaf  uly  admin- 
istration in  the  past  3  years.  He  has  done 
his  best,  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice, 
to  attend  every  Important  meeting  erf  county 
committeemen  In  each  State  to  carry  direct- 
ly to  them  his  ability  to  increase  their  un- 
derstanding of  program  objectives  and  his 
desire  for  continuous  effort  to  Improve  ad- 
ministration. 

ASCS  operations  are  large  and  complex 
and  the  controversy  concerning  farm  pro- 
gram policy  places  these  operations  in  the 
spotlight  at  all  times.  They  Include  price- 
support,  production  adjustment,  conserva- 
tion assistance,  surplus  Inventory  manage- 
ment and  dispositions,  sugar  and  w(X)l  pay- 
ments and  many  related  activities.  These 
operations  Involved  paying  out  about  $7  bil- 
lion in  Govenunent  funds  and  receiving  back 
about  $3  billion  In  the  fiscal  yecu-  1968.  They 
Involved  transactions  in  practically  every 
ootmty  in  the  United  States  growing  out  of 
Individual  dealings  with  the  great  majemty 
of  all  farmers,  warehousemen,  banks,  co- 
operatives, overland  anjl  water  carriers  and 
others.  Decisions  made  in  the  artmlnlstra- 
tion  erf  these  activities  dlrecUy  affect  mar- 
kets, general  business: operations.  Interna- 
tional relationships  and  Individual  oon- 
siuners  and  taxpayers,  in  addition  to  direct- 
ly affecting  the  welfare  of  farmers.  It  took 
34,000  man-years  of  employee  time  In  the 
fiscal  1963  to  perform  all  of  the  work  in- 
volved. Obviously,  this  is  a  massive  re- 
sponsibility placed  on  the  Administrator  erf 
ASCS. 

Immediately  after  being  mcule  Administra- 
tor in  1961,  Mr.  Godfrey  worked  closely  with 
the  Secretary's  office  and  advisory  conunlt- 
tees  In  formulating  an  emergency  feed  grain 
program.  The  urgent  need  for  this  pro- 
gram— to  increase  farm  Income,  reduce 
stocks,  and  reduce  Government  costs — ^was 
rece>gnized  by  the  Congress  and  legislation 
was  aiHiroved  by  the  President  on  March  22, 
1961,  Jvist  a  months  after  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  office.  On  the  day  following  the 
President's  signature,  the  first  regional  field 
meeting  was  held  by  Mr.  Godfrey  in  Ctaiaha, 
Nebr.,  to  explain  the  new  program  to  ASC 
State  committeemen  and  their  staffs.  Other 
meetings  followed  immediately  afterward. 
The  time  was  extremely  short  for  obtain- 
ing an  understanding  at  the  program,  get- 
ting the  necessary  forms  and  dociunents  to 
the  coiuities,  and  getting  farmers  to  sign 
up  to  divert  acreage  frcan  feed  grain  produc- 
tion. Through  Mr.  Gexlfrey's  leadership,  and 
with  the  personal  assistance  erf  Secretary 
Freeman  in  the  regional  meetings,  program 
goals  were  met  and  the  administration  erf  the 
program  was  handled  smootfily  and  effec- 
tively. 

This  legislation  was  followed  in  August 
1961  by  a  new  wheat  stabilization  program 
for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  plantings  which 
began  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Again  there  was 
a  tight  time  schedule  to  meet,  but  it  was 
successfully  accomplished. 

These  are  two  major  examples  of  a  num- 
ber of  "crash"  progams  which  have  been 
Inaugurated  in  the  past  S  yecuv  for  which 
ASCS  has  had  responslbUity.  Mr.  Godfrey's 
keen  ai^reciation  ot  what  was  needed  for 
luccessful  operation  plus  the  confidence  In 
his  leadership  which  he  generated  In  the 
ASC  State  cexnmlttees  (most  erf  them  newly 
appointed)  were  major  factors  in  their 
■uoeesB. 

Mr.  Godfrey  pere»elved  sewn  after  January 
1901  that  the  organlzaUemal  structure  of 
ASCS  was  not  adapted  to  the  most  effective 
operation  of  farm  programs.    While  circum- 


stances prevented  him  from  going  as  far  as 
he  would  have  liked  at  the  time,  he  did  rec- 
ommend substantial  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture, including  changing  the  name  of  the 
Agency  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  and  these  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  Jime  1961.  Theae 
changes  more  specifically  and  i4)pr(9rlately 
placed  reeponslbllttiee  on  the  deputy  admin- 
istrators, and  provided  for  absorption  of  the 
former  ACP  Service  and  the  administration 
of  milk  marketing  orders  into  the  organi- 
zation. It  streamlined  the  organization  and 
repcHi;lng  structure  and  represented  a  good 
start  toward  Improvement  In  operations. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1961,  Mr.  Godfrey  pro- 
poeed  to  the  Secretary  the  eetabllshment  of  a 
Data  Processing  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
to  be  used  to  handle  ASCS  program  work. 
He  recognized  that  the  great  expenditure  of 
manpower  Involved  In  handling  the  masses 
of  paperwo^  generated  by  ASCS  program 
could  be  considerably  reduced  by  use  of  mod- 
ern data  processing  equipment.  This  pro- 
posal was  approved  and  tiie  Center  was  im- 
mediately established.  It  has  been  out- 
standingly successful  and  is  In  the  process 
of  taking  over  responsibility  for  accounting 
and  related  work  for  all  OCC-owned  grain 
Inventories  in  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  handling  all  CCC  price-support  loans  on 
grains. 

In  November  1962,  the  Administrator  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  the  Secretary  to  f\illy 
carry  out  his  concept  of  the  organization 
ot  ASCS  necessary  to  me)re  effectively  per- 
form   the    program    reeponslbilities    of    the 
agency  with  less  expenditure  of  memey  and 
manpower.     The  new  organization,  approved 
November  13,  1962,  reallned  reaponslbllltles. 
functions,  and  reporting  channels,  reduced 
the  number  erf  Deputy  Administrators  from 
5  to  3,  reduced  the  niunber  of  organizational 
imits  reporting  to  the  Deputy  Administrators 
from  25  to  13,  and  closed  three  large  cenn- 
modlty  offices  in  the  field.    Lines  of  authority 
and   responsibility    were    straightened    and 
established     on     a     functional     basis.     The 
iwlicy    advisory    functions,    previously   per- 
formed by  Division  Dlrecton  also  responsi- 
ble for  administrative  details,  were  removed 
to  a  small  group  of  policy  staffs   (two  top 
men  for  each  of  six  major  conunodity  groups 
and  one  conservation  group) .    These  policy 
staffs  report  directly  to  the   Administrator 
and  in  effect  are  his  eyes  and  ears  In  their 
respective  fields.     This  is  a  fresh  approach 
wlilch  has  proven  successful  and  wUl  doubt- 
less be  used  elsewhere.    Despite  the  fact  that 
this  massive  reorganization  Involved  closing 
three  large  field  offices  employing  nearly  1.600 
people,  moving  another  field  office  employing 
over  400  people  and  reassigning  the  functions 
and  reaponsibllltiea  performed  by  abenit  550 
people  in  Washington,  Mr.  Godfrey's  sltillful 
and   expedltlouB   hanelling   of   the   changes 
enabled  the  agency  to  complete  the  whole 
reorganization  within  a  4-month  period,  with 
litUe  or  no  loss  in  overall  effectiveness  diir- 
ing  that  period.     The  net  result  of  this  re- 
organlzatibn  and  other  Increases  In  efficiency 
was  a  reduction  of  545  man-years  of  Federal 
employment  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  from  the 
1962  level   (saving  $3,820,000)  -and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  man-yeara  of   employment 
will  be  further  reduced  l>y  498  In  the  ciirrent 
fiscal  3rear,  saving  an  adeiitional  S4.117.000. 
Some  further  reduction  in  employment  will 
occur  in  1965  as  direct  result  of  these  moves. 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  need  fe>r  improvement  in  county  office 
administration    also.    These    snuill    offices, 
necu-ly  3,000  in  numt>er,  are  the  points  at 
which   program   operations  are  effected   In 
dealing  with  individual  farmera.    They  use 
abenit  70  percent  erf  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses of  ASCS    (over  »230  million).     Mr. 
Godfrey's  highly  successful  admlnlstratiem  in 
North  Carolina  was  based  on  Improving  in 
every  way  possible  the  abOity  ot  the  county 
offices  to  serve  farmers  more  effeeitiveiy.    Be 
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policy  carried  out  in  a  more  effective  manner. 
Such  a  Biirvey  has  been  made  of  the  ACP 
program,  and  while  the  report  has  not  been 
completed,  it  is  apparent  that  Improvements 
can  and  will  be  made.  They  are  anticipated 
in  the  1085  budget  eetimates  along  with  other 
further  increases  In  efficiency. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEOKCIA 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1964 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report 
made  to  me  by  the  Sandersville- Wash- 
ington County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
stressing  the  need  to  cut  importation  of 
competing  commodities  which  depress 
the  market  price  of  domestic  products. 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  financial  loss 
suffered  by  our  American  farmer  in  com- 
peting with  imports  of  beef  and  other 
commodities  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  carefully  weigh  the  facts  cited  in 
the  chamber's  report  as  forwarded  by 
Thomas  A.  Hutcheson,  president: 
U.S.  Imports  of  Agriculture  Products  and 
THE  Financial  Loss  Caused  the  American 
Farmer  in  Competing  With  These  Imports 

Item  1 :  The  American  -consuxner  enjoys  the 
highest  Income  in  history. 

Item  2:  The  fanner's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  Is  now  19  cents  which  Is  proof 
that  he  is  subsidizing  the  consumer. 

Item  3:  This  means  7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation that  are  farmers  must  subsidize  the 
remainder  of  the  population  by  producing 
cheap  food  for  the  Nation  in  competition 
with  the  production  labor  of  foreign  nations 
who  get  no  pay  or  only  a  few  pennies  a  day. 

Item  4:  The  farmer's  return  per  dollar  in- 
vested is  the  lowest  of  any  group. 

Item  5:  This  cheap  Imported  beeif,  pork, 
poultry  and  egg  prices  will  effect  prices  of 
grain,  concentrates,  and  labor  which  are  of 
farm  origin  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be 
Increasing  our  poverty  problem  Instead  of 
solving  it. 

Item  6 :  The  American  farmer  Is  the  largest 
con8\imer  of  products  of  Industry  of  any 
group  its  size  In  the  Nation  (7  percent  of 
our  population ) . 

Item  7:  The  American  farmer  pays  the 
highest  prices  for  Items  of  production  in 
history  due  to  Government-protected  wages 
to  industrial  workers,  this  wage  coet  passed 
on  to  the  f turner. 

Item  8:  Washington  County's  Income  is 
determined  by  its  farm  production  costs  and 
profits.  Over  60  percent  of  the  county  In- 
come is  due  to  its  farm  production. 

Item  9:  Washington  Coiinty  people  are 
being  forced  off  the  farms  due  to  cheap  prices 
of  farm  oonmiodiites  making  profits  im- 
possible. 

Item  10:  Wasiilngton  Ooxinty  farmers  'owe 
more  on  mortgages  and  accounts  payable 
than  ever  in  history  according  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  people  farming  and  farms  in  operation. 

Item  11:  The  risk  of  farm  production  are 
the  highest  of  any  group  In  our  economy. 

Item  13:  Without  our  fanners  In  tlmea  of 
national  emergencies  our  Nation  could  not 


survive.  They  are  more  important  than  a 
lot  of  our  defense  efforts.  We  must  protect 
our  farm  production  abilities. 

Item  18:  When  10  to  16  percent  increase 
In  avaUable  supplies  of  any  product  are 
thrown  on  the  nutfket  the  result  is  a  very 
unstable  condition  of  prices.  If  16  percent 
more  cars,  radios,  TV,  or  other  items  are  sup- 
plied on  the  American  market  the  results 
would  be  the  same  pricewlse  as  beef. 

Item  14:  The  taxes  that  maintain  this 
Nation,  property,  and  income,  must  be  paid 
in  part  by  the  American  farmers. 

Item  16:  Foreign  producers  are  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  Government,  this 
money  arrived  at  by  taxing  the  American 
producer. 

In  considering  all  the  fwegolng  facts  this 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  SandersviUe- 
Washington  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  exposed 
to  importation  of  any  farm  commodity  or 
food  item  produced  from  such  commodity 
when  the  domestic  prices  of  such  commodity 
are  lower  than  the  average  prices  which 
would  give  the  producer  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Interest  on  his  investment,  and  an 
income  comparable  with  any  Industrial 
worker  of  like  training  and  ability.  Our 
American  farmer  should  be  able  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  living  and  care  tot  his  family 
In  such  a  manner  as  any  employees  of  any 
governmental  agency  (»  corporation  of  equal 
status.  We  therefore  request  your  earnest 
effort  In  our  behalf  In  order  that  importation 
of  competing  commodities  which  depress  the 
market  price  of  domestic  products  be  cut  to 
a  bare  minimum  or  eliminated  entirely. 
BuBXBOKira  Nicbolsok, 
Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee,  San- 
der aville -Washington  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


Carpetbag  Senators  Are  Cominf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarlu  in  the 
Record,  I  here  include  an  editorial  fnxn 
the  Jefferson  Herald.  Jefferson,  Iowa, 
which  deserves  nationwide  reading,  that 
deep  thinking  Americans  seriously 
ponder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  our  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  for  a  moment  anticipate 
that  a  citizen  of  any  State  would  ever 
even  think  of  being  a  candidate  for  an 
elective  oflSce  in  any  State  other  than  his 
own.  I  hope  the  voters  in  the  thus  af- 
fected State  of  our  Union  will  by  their 
votes  next  Nov«nber  start  putting  a  stop 
to  such  anti -American  political  practice. 

The  Jefferson  Herald  editorial  follows : 
Carpetbag  Senators  Are  Coming 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  Americans 
that  British  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons do  not  have  to  be  residents  of  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  they  are  elected — but 
America  now  appears  to  be  headed  in  that 
direction. 

Pierre  Salinger,  former  Press  Secretary  and 
cloee  friend  to  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
decided  he'd  like  to  be  a  U.8.  Senator  so  he 
looked  the  field  over  and  decided  it  should 
be  CallfcMnla.  He  packed  his  bag,  left  the 
East  where  he  had  been  living  for  many  years 
and  began  campaigning  in  the  Golden  State. 
He's  the  favorite  to  win. 
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This  week  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, brother  of  the  late  President  and  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  Is  ""^>-<"g  poUtleal 
soundings  In  New  York  State.  He  too,  would 
like  to  be  a  U.8.  Senator — and  It  would  be  a 
little  thick  to  have  two  Kennedy  broiheri 
holding  both  Senate  seats  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  fact  that  the  Attraney  General  has 
never  claimed  New  Yoric  as  his  residence 
need  apparently  not  deter  him.  The  Su- 
preme Oourt  In  California  ruled  In  the  case 
of  Salinger  that  the  only  residence  require- 
ment Imposed  by  the  UjB.  Constitution  was 
that  he  be  a  resident  "at  the  time  elected." 
Presimiably  the  aame  Interpretation  woxild 
be  made  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
n.S.  Supreme  Oourt. 

"Residence"  \inder  the  law  is  a  rather 
nebulous  matter  and  actually  depends  on  a 
state  of  mind.  If  you  decide  you  want  to 
change  your  residence,  about  all  you  have  to 
do  is  decide  where  It  is  to  be,  get  a  place  to 
sleep — and  you're  "In." 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  Mr.  Sal- 
inger should  not  represent  California  nor  why 
Mr.  Kennedy  should  not  represent  New  York. 
The  voters  have  the  final  decision,  Just  as 
they  have  always  had. 

However,  let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. The  character  of  the  Senate  Is  facing  a 
wholesale  change  If  the  Salinger-Kennedy 
pattern  Is  foUowed. 

Since  the  Nation  was  born,  the  XJS.  Senate 
has  been  truly  representative  of  all  sections 
of  the  country — cmd  In  those  diversities  has 
come  Its  greatness  and  some  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Nation.  There  has  been  the  drawl 
of  Southerners,  the  twang  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  earthlness  of  the  Midwest,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  West.  The  Senate  has  come 
to  know  of  the  Swedes  in  Minnesota,  the 
Germans  of  Nebraska,  and  the  French  of  Wis- 
consin. It  knows  the  mountaineer  trotn. 
Kentucky,  the  rancher  from  Montana,  the 
miner  from  West  Virginia,  and  the  planter 
from  South  Carolina. 

What  Is  apparently  coming  is  a  Senate 
composed  of  Washington  administrators  and 
lawyers  who  are  successful  In  getting  entire 
States  to  become  their  "clients."  Those 
with  the  greatest  Infiuence  in  the  right  places 
will  get  the  Ug  States  with  the  Important 
electoral  votes;  the  lesser  fry  will  s^ve  the 
smaller  States.  Periodically,  as  new  per- 
sonalities emerge  from  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy. States  will  change  their  Senators 
like  big  c<»poratlons  take  on  new  advertising 
agencies.  Whoever  can  "deliver"  the  most 
In  the  way  of  Federal  handouts  will  get  the 
]ob. 

Perhaps  a  State  cannot  be  blamed  for 
wanting  to  "feather  its  nest"  in  this  way  but 
something  great  will  have  been  lost  from 
the  Senate  when  the  States  no  longer  "grow 
their  own." 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr%  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  a 
democratic  point  of  view,  the  denial  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  right  to  pray 
on  a  volimtary  basis  in  the  public  schools 
Is  a  shocking  development  in  this  great 
country  that  was  in  its  Inception,  and 
always  has  been,  irrevocably  dedicated  to 
belief  in  God  and  the  principles  of  or- 
dered personal  liberty. 


If  this  Judicial  decree  is  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  would  ultimately 
bar  prayer  from  every  j^ase  and  seg- 
ment of  American  public  life.  It  would 
remove  tvery  reference  to  God  from  our 
courts,  from  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  -of  the  Government  at 
every  level.  In  fact,  if  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  would  officially 
make  us  a  prayerless  nation  and  a  pray- 
erless  pe<^le,  a  nation  prohibited  by  our 
own  highest  court  from  mentioning  the 
name  of  God  in  public.    What  a  travesty. 

This  would  mean  that  the  word  God 
would  in  time  be  eliminated  from  oaths 
that  are  taken  in  the  courts  or  else- 
where, would  strike  "In  God  We  Trust" 
from  our  coins  and  wherever  else  it  may 
appear,  it  would  bar  prayers  at  public 
ceremonies  and  meetings,  it  would  strike 
down  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust" 
above  the  Speaker's  rostrum  in  this  great 
legislative  Chamber.  It  would  forbid 
prayers  here,  if  this  be  dared. 

It  is  not  sufQcient  to  say  these  things 
shall  not  come  to  pass.  It  only  needs 
to  be  said  that  the  first  step  toward 
these  things  has  taken  place  by  Supreme 
Court  decision,  against  the  wishes  and 
convictions  of  an  overwhelming  numbw 
of  the  American  people. 

Thus,  at  me  stroke,  we  have  accom- 
plished two  things  that  will  certainly 
come  back  to  plague  us.  We  have  driven 
the  mentl(»i  of  God  from  our  public 
schools,  frcMn  the  ears  of  our  youth  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  in  tke 
future,  thus  educating  these  leaders, 
upon  whom  this  Nation  will  have  to 
rely  for  its  existence  and  retention  of 
our  freedoms,  without  menticm  of  God 
in  the  places  where  they  are  being 
trained  for  this  vital  leadership  In  all 
the  affairs  of  Government  and  of  our 
national  life. 

At  the  same  time,  we  strike  down  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  by  going  coun- 
ter to  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is 
not  sulflcient  to  say  that  this  Is  an  in- 
stance of  where  minority  rights  must 
be  protected.  There  is  no  challenge  pre- 
sented to  the  protection  of  minority 
rights,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  every 
branch  of  the  Government,  imder  the 
law  and  imder  American  policy,  are  un- 
changeably committed  to  the  protecticm 
of  minority  rights,  which  are  safe- 
guarded here  as  in  no  other  nation  on 
earth.  Hence,  the  prayer  ban  decision 
makes  it  possible  for  the  views,  held  by 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  prevaU  in  critical,  impor- 
tant and  crucial  areas  of  American  life 
against  the  wishes  of  an  overwhelming 
number  of  our  people. 

A  onetime,  celebrated  American 
humorist  once  put  on  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Dooley  the  expression,  "that  the  Supreme 
Court  listens  to  the  election  returns." 
It  has  not  done  so  in  the  prayer  deci- 
sion.    But  the  Supreme  Court  has  a 


own  heart.  It  is  a  court  of  interpreta- 
tion, not  a  legislature.  It  construes  the 
law,  not  creates  or  changes  it. 

There  has  been  no  real  effort  made  by 
the  Court  to  check  the  flagrant.  Indecent, 
flammatory.  derisive  attacks  that  are 
directly  made  upon  the  Almighty  In  the 
sp<Aen  and  written  words  of  atheists,  ag- 
nostics, and  other  disbelievers  and  Com- 
munists, although  there  have  been  in- 
stances when  these  scurrilous  attacks 
have  been  so  bitter  and  so  vicious  that 
they  could  well  have  i9>arked  serious 
public  disorders  in  our  midst. 

Why  do  we  not  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
some  of  the  great  men  of  American  his- 
tory to  interpret  the  Constitution  the 
way  it  was  written,  and  not  by  what 
Judges  may  want  to  write  into  it.  men 
who  understood  the  place  that  religion, 
morality,  ethical  standards,  and  spiritual 
forces  have,  and  were  intended  to  have. 
in  American  life,  in  our  government  and 
in  our  affairs. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  of  those  who 
are  now  inveighing  so  strongly  against 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  on  the  theoi-y 
that  such  prayers  violate  minority  rights 
and  constitute  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligion, a  statement  which,  taken  in  prop- 
er context,  is  so  fantastic  as  hardly  to 
require  rebuttal,  might  turn  their  atten- 
tion, if  ever  so  briefly,  to  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
once  said  : 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choic- 
est bounties  of  heaven.  We  have  been  pre- 
served in  peace  and  prosperity.  We  have 
grown  in  wealth  and  power  as  no  other  na- 
tl<m  ever  has  grown.  But  we  have  forgotten 
God.  We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  Hand 
which  preserved  us  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
And  we  have  vainly  Imagined  in  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  our  hearts  that  theee  things  were 
produced  by  s4Mne  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our 
own.  Intoxicated  with  success,  we  have  be- 
ecHne  too  self-sufflcient  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the 
God  that  made  us. 

If  we  look  around  this  country  and 
this  world  today  and  observe  what  Is 
transpiring,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  rea- 
sonable men  to  conclude  that  what  the 
Nation  and  the  world  needs  most  today 
is  more  prayer,  not  less,  more  faith  In 
Divine  intercessions,  not  less,  and  more 
r^ard  for  the  Constitution  and  Its  plain, 
simple  terms,  not  less. 

If  we  were  to  follow  such  a  course,  a 
course  clearly  desired  and  strongly 
sought  by  an  overwhelming  number  of 
the  American  people,  it  would  be  a  better 
reflection  of  American  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  a  more  promising,  augury 
for  the  early  reclamation  and  effective 
buttressing,  of  the  moral  truths,  spiritual 
standards,  and  practices  of  our  way  of 
life  which  have  contributed  more  than 
all  else  to  the  origin,  the  growth,  the 
prosperity,  the  greatness,  and  the  free- 
dom of  this  glorious  Nation. 

Shall  Americans  remain  supine  and 


greater  obligation  than  that.     It  must  ^  unmoved  by  the  sinister  attacks  upon  our 
listen  to,  carefully  study,  and  obey  the  •  sanctuaries  of  liberty? 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  moral  and  ^iritual  codes,  usages 
and  mores  of  the  American  people,  which 
have  been  followed  here  since  the  start 
of  this  great,  free  Government.  The 
Court  must  interpret  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  written,  not  remake  it  after  its 


Or  shall  we  rally  as  God-fearing  peo- 
ple should  to  preserve  them? 

The  prayer  decision  must  go.  If  it  re- 
mains this  Nation  will  lose  its  most  valu- 
able asset — the  spiritual  faith  and  loyalty 
to  free  principles  of  our  people.  We  will 
lose  the  very  soul  of  America. 
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ooe  thing,  tecbnologlcal  advances,  which 
help  spur  growth  oC  national  wealth,  are 
dras^cally  Himfntahing  the  supply  ol  un- 
sklUed  Jobs  that  used  to  be  held  by  the  poor. 
In  addition,  the  techn<rioglcaI  changes  are 
reducing  men  formerly  ranked  as  skilled 
workers  to  a  state  of  more  or  less  permanent 
onen^iloyment. 

Another  reason  for  increased  attention  to 
poverty  la  that  social  ills  arising  from  oon- 
csntratlon  of  poor  people  in  big  cities  are 
becoming  more  worrisome — and  a  more  costly 
burden — to  the  remainder  of  the  population. 
The  protest  movement  of  Negroes,  who  make 
up  a  relatively  large  segment  of  the  Nation's 
poor,  has  given  new  urgency  to  efforts  to 
clean  up  conditions  generating  social  unrest. 
It  has  been  pointed  out.  mc»vover,  that  court 
decisions  on  reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures and  oocgreasional  districts  promise 
a  more  powerful  political  voice  to  urban 
voters  concerned  with  the  '"pathology  of  pov- 
erty" as  manlfeet  in  delinquency,  crime,  drug 
addiction,  and  dependence  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

President  Johnson  devoted  a  major  portion 
of  his  first  State  of  the  Union  address,  Jan- 
uary 8,  to  a  proposal  that  the  evil  of  poverty 
in  the  United  States  be  attacked  from  every 
possible  direction.  He  told  Congress:  "This 
administration  today,  here  and  now,  declares 
unconditional  war  on  poverty  In  America  and 
I  lu'ge  this  Ck>ngrees  and  all  Americana  to 
Join  with  me  In  that  effort."  The  main  ob- 
jective, he  said,  would  be  "not  only  to  relieve 
the  symptoms  of  poverty,  but  to  cure  It,  and 
above  all,  to  prevent  It." 

The  -President  tot*  up  this  theme  again 
in  his  Economic  Report  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
viary  20.  He  observed  then  that  although 
Americans  generally  e>n}oy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  history,  this  was  "a  hollow 
achievement"  for  the  one-flfth  of  the  pxjpu- 
latlon  who  "often  live  without  hope,  below 
minimum  standards  of  decency."  The  coun- 
try oould  not  wait  for  gradual  growth  of  the 
economy  to  l^t  up  the  "forgotten  fifth  of  our 
Nation":  many  poor  people  would  receive 
little  benefit  from  overall  econcwnlc  growth. 

Solutions  for  the  problems  of  poverty 
would  not  be  found  in  any  single  new  pro- 
gram, Johnson  said,  nor  could  they  be  at- 
tained solely  through  Federal  action. 
"Instead  we  urgently  need  to  bring  together 
the  many  existing  programs — Federal,  State, 
local  and  private — and  focus  them  more  ef- 
fectively in  a  frontal  assault  on  the  sourcee 
of  jjoverty."  At  a  news  conference.  February 
1,  Johnson  announced  that  he  had  asked 
Sargent  Shrlver  to  undertake  the  task  as 
a  special  assistant  to  the  President  while 
continuing  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  ultimate  coat  of  a  full-scale,  anti- 
poverty  campaign  has  not  been  estimated. 
The  President  told  Congress  in  his  budget 
message  that  he  was  asking  more  than  $1 
billion  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  "to 
begin  an  all-out  attack  on  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States."  He  plans  to 
spend  $600  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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POVERTT     IN     AN     AyTLtTINT     NATION PaBT     II 

(By  Robert  J.  Arthur) 

Poverty  has  been  deecrlbed  as  "the  most 
ancient  of  tragedies'*  because  the  majority 
of  the  earth's  population  has  always  lived 
at  or  near  the  subsistence  level.  Only  peo- 
ples of  highly  Industralized  countries  of  the 
modern  era  have  been  better  favored. 

The  economlea  of  ancient  and  medieval 
societies  rested  on  labor  of  slaves  or  serfs. 
Skilled  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
reasonably  well  remunerated,  but  the  break- 
up of  the  manorial  system  led  to  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  which  depressed  wages  and 
kept  most  workers  at  subsistence  levels  for 
centuries. 


Although  the  Industrial  revolution 
ushered  in  an  unprecedented  growth  of  na- 
tloial  wealth.  It  also  created  a  new  typs  sf 
poverty,  represented  by  hordes  of  low-paid 
workers  laboring  and  living  under  condi- 
tions dsleteiious  to  hsalth. 

Classtcal  economists  accepted  poverty  as 
unavoidable  In  the  working  class  because 
wages  would  be  held  down  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labor.  In  the  United  States  a 
steady  stream  of  near-penniless  immigrants 
from  Europe,  and  the  entrance  (Mt  women 
and  children  into  the  ranks  ot  factory 
workers,  made  cheap  labor  abundant  during 
most  of  the  19th  century. 

Eventvtally  new  forces  generated  pressure 
for  a  rising  wage  level  which  was  ultimately 
to  lift  a  large  proportion  of  American  workers 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  into  a 
measure  of  well-l>elng  unpredecented  In  all 
history.  Among  these  factors  were  the 
growth  of  collective  bargaining,  increasing 
productivity  of  labor,  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  high  wages  are  good  for  busi- 
ness and,  finally.  Intervention  of  Govern- 
ment to  sustain  personal  income  through 
unemployment  Insurance  and  by  other 
means.  Poverty  nevertheless  poialsted 
throughout  the  period  when  the  American 
standard  of  living  was  gaining  wwldwlde 
notice  as  an  incredible  achievement  of  com- 
fort and  security  for  the  working  man  and 
his  family. 

Poverty  is  said  to  be  relative;  what  is  pov- 
erty to  one  may  be  affluence  to  another. 
Even  the  poorest  American  today  may  have 
access  to  what  a  rich  man  would  have  con- 
sidered luxxu'les  in  the  recent  past. 

Rational  efforts  to  determine  how  many 
really  poor  people  there  are  date  back  only 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  estimates  are  ^ually  based  on  the 
amount  of  family  cash  Income.  This  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  inadequate  criterion,  for  many 
other  factors  affect  the  quality  of  life  lived 
by  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 
But  In  general  It  has  been  found  that  statis- 
tical results  are  not  changed  very  much  when 
other  less  tangible  factors  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

In  the  early  1930's,  Rexford  TugweU.  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a 
member  of  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt's  "brain 
trust,"  reviewed  the  changing  fortxmes  of  the 
American  people  and  found  that  a  large  per- 
centage had  suffered  serious  deprivation 
throughout  ths  prosperity  decade  of  the 
1920's.  Of  the  Nation's  families  in  1918,  30 
million  were  said  to  be  really  poor,  14  million 
living  at  below  minimum  subsistence  and  2 
million  suffering  acute  privation.  The  in- 
comes of  the  groups  ranged  from  under 
$2,000  to  under  $1,000. 

The  economic  disaster  which  followed  the 
stock  market  crash  of  October  1929  gaye  a 
new  dimension  to  poverty  in  ths  United 
States,  reduced  many  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies to  destitution,  and  forced  the  poverty 
issue  Into  the  main  stream  of  American 
politics. 

The  prosperity  of  the  1940's  and  1960's 
though  punctuated  by  business  recession 
after  the  war,  reduced  the  Incidence  of  pov- 
erty and  all  but  removed  the  Nation's  poor 
people  from  political  view. 

Poverty  In  the  past  resulted  in  part  from 
a  general  Insufficiency  of  goods  and  In  part 
from  the  operation  of  economic  systems  that 
channeled  the  lion's  share  of  wealth  to  the 
few.  Poverty  today  appears  to  result  from  a 
combination  of  insufficient  earning-  power 
and  various  other  factors  that  tend  to  block 
off  the  poor  from  opportunities  to  better 
their  condition. 

The  striking  fact  about  most  poor  peo- 
ple In  this  country  is  that  they  have  always 
been  poor.  A  study  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  showed 
that  three-fifths  of  the  poor  had  never  earned 
as  much  as  $3,000  a  year  and  that  two-fifths 
had  never  earned  as  much  as  $2,000.    Ths  big 
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problem  now  is  to  find  out  what  causes  pov- 
erty to  be  chronic  among  certain  families. 

"The  single  medium  most  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  poverty  and  dependency  Is  poverty 
itself,"  states  ons  study.  A  lifetime  of  dep- 
rivation appears  to  have  ths  effect  of  vir- 
tuaUy  destroying  hope  for  escape.  Adults  do 
not  expect  ever  to  qualify  for  decent  paying 
Jobs,  and  children  do  not  eoEpect  to  excel  in 
school. 

Unlike  the  immigrant  poor  of  yesterday's 
slums,  today's  slum  dwellers  do  not  appear 
to  be  goaded  by  poverty  to  better  their  con- 
ditions. On  the  contrary,  they  seem  inclined 
to  regard  their  state  as  one  decreed  by  an 
unkind  fats.  The  most  difficult  task  In  a 
serious  antipoverty  drive,  such  as  the  one 
promised  by  President  Johnson,  therefore, 
may  be  to  bring  about  change  In  an  outlook 
which  might  otherwise  survive  material  im- 
provement In  most  aspects  of  living  for  the 
poor. 

President  Johnson's  antipoverty  program 
will  be  detailed  in  forthcoming  presidential 
messages.  To  be  effective  it  will  have  to  go 
beyond  present  alleviating  measures. 


InflatioM  Retards  EcoBomic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  icmsouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  B4r.  I^>ettker,  In  the 
May  4  Issue  of  Newsweek  magftjcin^.  Hen- 
ry Hazlitt  points  out  how  Inflation  dis- 
torts and  falsifies  economJc  calculations 
and  serves  as  a  powerful  enemy  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  does  this  prlmaiily  by 
destroying  the  function  of  the  free  mar- 
ket in  i>enalizlng  Ineflldency  and  mis- 
Judgment  and  rewarding  efficiency  and 
good  Judgment. 

Regretfully  there  are  a  large  number 
of  administration  officials  who  believe 
that  econcxnic  growth  can  be  promoted 
bylnflatiocL  Becau^  of  this  wlddy  held 
<^inlon,  I  think  It  ^ould  be  useful  to  caU 
Mr.  Hazlltt's  comments  on  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  Indude  his  article  from 
the  May  4  issue  of  Newswe^  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

iNTLATIOir  VXKSUS  GftOWTH 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

In  practically  every  country  of  the  world 
today  the  great  fetish  Is  an  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  "eoonotnlc  growth."  And  the  almost 
tmlvoval  assumption  Is  that  that  can  beet 
be  promoted  by  Inflation. 

This  policy,  however.  Is  almost  never  rec- 
ommended under  that  name.  The  growth 
planners  simply  argue  that  growth  has  been 
slow  because  of  an  "insufficiency  of  aggre- 
gate dencumd."  They  think  this  can  be  recti- 
fied by  more  Government  spending.  Some 
of  them  are  candid  enough  openly  to  advo- 
cate Government  deficits  and  the  creation  of 
more  money.  I.e.,  Infiatlon. 

Those  who  propose  the  Inflationary  solu- 
tion for  imemployment  usually  forget  to  ask 
what  has  caused  the  imemployment.  "Hie 
cause  is  nearly  always  some  dlscoordination 
of  prices  and  wages.  An  injection  of  new 
money  can.  It  is  true,  at  least  temporarily 
Increase  employment  If  it  restores  wage-price 
coordination — If,  for  example.  It  lecKis  to  in- 
creased demand  or  higher  prices  for  iMwlucts 
without  leading  to  higher  wage  rates. 


Tet  any  price-wage  adjustment  ttoufl^t 
about  by  inflatton  Is  likely  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary. For  unloDS,  enoouraged  by  '«*»»«"»ii  for 
mors  woricers.  or  trying  to  "caifecb  VfT  wltb 
higher  living  ooaU,  will  lUmmnty  stUl  higher 
wages,  with  the  result  that  the  diaooonUxia- 
tlon  of  wages  and  prices  may  occur  all  over 
•gain,  and  the  situation  can  be  cored  oooe 
more  only  by  a  still  fresh  dose  of  InflatJiTm 
On  the  other  hand,  if  govenunents  follow 
sound  labor  policies,  Inflatloa  is  unnecessary. 

XLLUSOST  PRORTS 

Inflation  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  the  enemy  of  growth. 
It  distorts  and  falsifies  economic  calculation. 
An  econc»ny  grows  and  functions  at  its  maxi- 
mum rate,  and  the  production  of  thousands 
of  different  cranmodities  and  services  can  be 
kept  In  optimum  balance  when  producers,  on 
the  basis  of  current  prices  and  wages,  can 
make  reasonably  correct  anticipations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  of  costs,  prc^ts,  or  losses. 

But  when  inflation  forces  up  prices,  prices 
do  not  all  rise  in  the  same  proportion  or  at 
the  same  rate.  Businessmen  cannot  distin- 
guish between  what  Is  lasting  and  what  Is 
merely  temponuy.  or  know  what  the  future 
demands  of  consumers  will  be  or  what  the 
real  costs  of  their  own  operations  are.  De- 
predation and  replacement  allowances  will  be 
inadeqtuite.  Pn^ts  will  be  overestimated. 
Businessmen  everywhere  will  be  deceived. 
They  will  be  using  up  their  real  capital  when 
they  think  they  are  increasing  it.  They  will 
think  they  have  profits  or  capital  gains  when 
they  really  have  losses. 

By  distorting  economic  calculation  and 
creating  Illusory  profits,  inflation  destroys 
the  function  of  the  free  market  in  penalizing 
inefficiency  and  mlsjudgment  and  rewarding 
effldeney  and  good  Judgment.  Because  nearly 
everything  seems  to  prosper,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  maladjustments  and  Investments  in 
the  wrong  lines.  Solid  work  tends  to  give 
way  to  speculation  and  gambling. 

KFJXCr  OF  OONTIOLS 

The  price  and  wage  rises  brovight  about  by 
Inflation  will  lead  to  demands  fot-  price  and 
wage  controls.  But  such  controls  wlU  reduce 
and  distort  production,  and  do  far  more  harm 
even  than  the  inflation  Itself. 

What  la  likely  even  before  price  controls 
Is  some  sort  of  exchange  control,  to  prevent 
the  quotation  of  the  home  currency  from 
falling  in  terms  of  other  currencies.  But  the 
effect  of  such  exchange  controls  will  be  to 
bring  about  a  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  will  discourage  exports,  because 
they  will  be  overpriced  compared  with  for- 
eign goods.  It  will  encourage  imports.  The 
exchange  authorities,  to  prevent  this,  will 
Institute  quota  and  licensing  systems.  But 
these  will  disrupt  f  OTelgn  fa^^le  and  domestic 
production. 

Thus  the  longrun  effect  of  Infiatlon  can 
only  be  to  distort  production  and  to  retard 
economic  growth.  Of  coures,  this  effect  can 
be  concealed  from  many  people  for  a  long 
time.  For  prices  and  wages  and  incomes  will 
all  be  oonstanUy  going  higher  in  dollar  terms. 
The  official  gross  national  product  figures 
will  be  constantiy  soaring.  The  euphoria  can 
temporarily  iTill  all  misgivings.  But  even- 
tually the  bitter  moment  of  truth  must 
arrive. 


No  Wheat  Referendum  ThU  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  reflect- 
in^  on  the  wheat  certificate  program  put 


Into  effect  this  year  despite  farmer  op- 
position to  a  similar  scheme  last  May  21. 
a  wheatgTOwer  penned  this  somber  essay 
and  delivered  it  by  hand  to  me: 
WHBf  Is  Otm  Wbxat  RsF^oaRKTM  This 
TxaaT — ^Trbb  Axw^t  Nom 


In  Germany.  Hitler  held  frequent  elections 
until  the  people  started  voting  against  his 
program,  then  he  eliminated  the  elections 
and  later  he  eliminated  the  objectors — In  a 
concentration  camp— teom. 

In  Buasla,  Btalln  held  frequent  elections 
tintU  the  people  started  voting  against  his 
program,  then  he  eliminated  the  elections 
and  later  he  eliminated  the  objectors — sent 
to  Siberia — never  returned. 

In  the  United  States,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  held  frequent 
elections  on  the  wheat  program  tintil  the 
people  started  voting  against  their  program, 
then  they  eliminated  the  elections,  and  as 
for  the  objectors— 

(Tou  can  complete  this  paragraph  your- 
self in  25  words  or  less  and  if  you  win  first 
place,  you  may  be  the  first  to  go.  Send  all 
entries  to  Secretary  Freeman.) 


The  Price  Is  Not  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  1964  issue  of  Rural  Electrification, 
an  editorial  criticizes  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  and  its  president,  Mr.  Walter 
BoiUdln.  The  NRECA  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  offer  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Bouldln's 
comments,  but  I  think  we  should  review 
what  Mr.  Bouldln  has  said  before  we 
evaluate  the  statement:  "Bouldln's  com- 
ments echo  those  made  In  power  com- 
pany propeiganda  ads — an  intense  cam- 
paign to  wreck  rural  electric  systems  by 
eliminating  their  right  to  generate  their 
own  power." 

Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  Mr.  Bouldin's  speech  before  the 
EEI  fourth  financial  conference  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  (3olo.,  on  May  5: 
Thx  Puck  Is  Not  Riort 
(By  Walter  Bouldln,  president,  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  before  the  EEI  Fourth  Finan- 
cial  Conference,   Colorado  Springs,    Colo., 
Maya-6,  1964) 

One  of  our  better  known  makers  of  epi- 
grams called  a  cynic  "A  man  who  knows  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  noth- 
ing." There  Is  enough  truth  in  that  to  make 
an  epigram;  but  the  deeper  truth  is  that, 
under  the  rules  of  the  American  system, 
price  and  value  are  almost  synonymous.  Vor 
it  the  price  is  much  greater  than  the  value, 
no  one  will  buy;  and  If  the  price  Is  too  much 
less  than  the  value,  we  will  produce  enoxigh 
for  the  supply  to  bring  the  value  down.  In 
the  electric  utility  ind\utry,  we  reach  much 
the  same  result  in  another  way.  We  sellns 
of  electricity  are  in  much  the  same  position 
as  the  sellers  in  the  Rubalyat  In  that  there 
Is  llttie  we  can  buy  that  Is  one-half  so  pre- 
cious as  the  stuff  we  sell.  So,  the  price  we 
receive  for  our  product  Is  largely  baaed  on 
cost— original  cost,  or  reiMX>d\iction  cost  of 
plant,  or  cost  of  operatlcm  and  cost  of  capi- 
tal. That  basic  rale  Is  enforced  by  stringent 
regulation  so  that  under  ear  system,  we  can 
nearly  always  say  the  price  Is  right.    It's  a 
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Let's  apply  those  prlnclplee  to  some  spe- 
cific Oovemment-pewer  Imstallatlens.  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  by  the  end  ot 
fiscal  year  1M3  was  selling  electric  power 
produced  at  18  Federal  projeots  wtlh  a  gen- 
erating n^adty  of  about  eVi  million  kilo- 
watts, and  Bonneville  had  under  construc- 
tion five  othor  projects  having  a  capacity  of 
about  a  million  kilowatts.  Theee  30  projects. 
as  of  June  30,  1903,  had  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  t3.5  billion,  of  which  $1.8  billion  was 
allocated  to  power  facilities.  Let's  assume 
that  the  taxpayers  who  built  these  projects 
were  given  a  fair  break  and  the  customers 
of  Bonneville  were  required  to  pay  a  modest 
5  percent  per  annimi  compensation  for  the 
use  of  taxpayers'  money  and  were  required 
to  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis  that  customers 
of  investor-owned  utilities  pay;  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  about  6.3  percent  on  electric 
plant  in  service.  Bonneville  power  customers 
wovUd  have  had  to  pay  1186  million  more 
for  their  power  in  fiscal  1963  than  they  did 
pay;  Bonneville's  rates  to  Its  customers 
would  have  been  Increased  by  331  percent; 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  weuld 
have  been  better  off  by  that  amount  of  $166 
million. 

One  of  the  expressed  justifications  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  that  it 
would  be  an  instrument  for  seeing  that  the 
price  was  right.  It  was  even  given  the  name 
of  "yardstick. "  This  gigantic  power  system, 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  had  a  gen- 
erating capcu:lty  of  13,700,000  kilowatts. 
Only  30  percent  of  that  capacity  was  oper- 
ated by  waters  which  TVA  was  created  to 
develop.  Seventy  percent  of  that  ciqiacity 
was  operated  by  steam.  At  the  end  at  1903, 
TVA  had  an  Investment  In  electric  power 
facilities,  exclusive  of  those  devoted  to  serv- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  of  ap- 
proximately 81-8  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
approximately  81.3  billion  repreeents  con- 
tributions made  by  the  taxpayers  and  earn- 
ings on  thoee  contrlbutlens.  Now  let's  as- 
sume that  TVA  prices  were  made  right  by 
giving  the  taxpayer  the  same  fair  break  we 
bave  assumed  in  the  case  of  Bonneville. 
The  TVA  rates  would  have  been  increased 
aboirt  75  percent  to  about  the  same  level 
as  investor-owned  utility  rates;  and  the 
TVA  customers,  returning  the  American  tax- 
payer no  more  than  he  was  due,  would  bave 
paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  8130 
million  more  in  that  year  than  those  cus- 
tomers actually  paid. 

The  same  single  device  of  disregarding 
the  coet  to  the  taxpayer  which  has  been  so 
usefxU  In  promoting  government-owned 
power  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rural  Klec- 
trlflcatlon  Administration.  When  RKA  began 
Its  work,  it  was  under  no  pressure  to  adopt 
such  a  device,  everyone  knew  that  the  price 
of  bringing  electric  service  to  all  niral 
America  would  be  high,  and  very  few  tax- 
payers begrudged  the  83.5  bUUon  they  con- 
tributed without  adequate  return  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  The  need  for  such 
service,  and  the  resulting  benefit  to  our 
whole  economy,  was  a  sufficient  justification. 
But  RBA  was  not  c<Mitent  to  do  that  useful 
job  of  bringing  electric  service  to  people 
who  didn't  have  It.  RSA  undertook  a  pro. 
gram  of  providing  generation  and  transmis- 
sion (O.  ft  T.)  facilities  to  its  co-ops;  and 
because  theee  O.  ft  T.  facilities  must  neces- 
sarily dlsi^acs  the  facilities  of  investor- 
owned  utilities.  REA.  too,  to  excuse  that  dis- 
placement, must  disregard  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  Its  O.  ft  T.  loans.  RKA  says 
It  will  make  these  O.  ft  T.  loans  where  gen- 
eration by  co-op  plants  is  "cheaper"  than 
the  rates  offered  by  Investor-owned  com- 
panies. But  In  estimating  the  costs  of  O. 
ft  T.  generation,  RKA  does  aet  take  Into 
account  the  coot  of  these  plants  to  the  tax- 
payers. ABd  evsry  one  of  those  loans  In- 
volvsa  a  very  hlgk  cost  to  the  tcapayers,  be- 
cause the  oo-ops.  too.  pay  for  the  use  of  o\ir 
tax  money  only  a  fraction  of  its  worth  and 


because  the  taxpayers  must  carry  the  tax 
burden  which  thess  co-op  plants  escape. 
Again,  as  In  the  cass  of  ths  fsdsraUy  owned 
plants,  the  price  at  federally  financed  power 
is  largely  paid  by  ths  imfalrly  compensated 
labor  al  taxpayera. 

Disregard  at  taxpayers'  cost  almost  reaches 
the  point  of  oblivion  In  the  proposal  to 
harness  the  tides  ot  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
This  project,  together  with  the  iM'opoeed 
hydroelectric  power  project  on  the  St.  John 
River,  wo\ild  cost  ths  tajqwyers  about  81-3 
billion.  These  two  projects  woiild  have  an 
installed  capacity  of  about  1,750,000  kilo- 
watts in  order  to  provide  1,136,000  kilowatts 
of  firm  capacity  at  the  load,  a  million  kilo- 
watts of  which  would  be  available  for  only 
1  hour  a  day.  The  firm  output  of  Passama- 
quoddy is  estlnutted  to  be  not  more  than 
1 .3  billion  kilowatt-hours,  with  an  additional 
billion  kllovratt-hoiurs  of  predictable  effpeak 
energy.  If  the  cost  to  ths  taxpayers  were 
computed  as  we  are  doing,  every  firm  klle- 
watt-hour  generated  by  the  project  would  be 
priced  At  almost  10  cents,  over  6^  times  the 
average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  paid  to  the 
Inveetor-owned  utilities  In  this  country  In 
1963.  A  combination  of  ptmiped-storage 
plants  and  a  steamplant  could  do  the  same 
job  at  an  average  cost  of  approximately  13  >4 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Including  a  ret\irn 
of  6  percent  on  the  money  Invested  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  of  some  83.7  million  a  year.  In 
other  words,  Quoddy  would  be  a  800  harness 
on  a  810  horse. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
legislation  which  Involves  these  principles. 
There  are,  as  you  know,  plans  to  build  a 
Federal  transmission  Intertle  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  Westland  amendment  to  the  regional 
preference  bill  would  give  Congress  an  sp- 
portunlty  to  scrutlnlzs  the  costs  and  other 
important  aspects  of  this  jvoject  by  requiring 
Federal  authorization  prior  to  Federal  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  outslds  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  amendment  was 
contained  In  ths  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  principle  of  this  amendment  Is,  of  course, 
even  more  Important  than  the  Inunedlate 
projects  Involved;  It  Is  essential  to  preserve 
basic  congressional  authority,  authority  over 
Federal  policy  and  public  purse. 

The  American  taxpayers  hsve  now  con- 
tributed for  Federal  Qovemment-owned 
power  facilltlea  and  RKA  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  about  88  billion.  If 
the  customers  of  those  facilities  paid  the 
American  taxpayer  a  fair  compensation  for 
that  Investment  and  paid  taxes  eqxUvalent 
to  thoee  paid  by  the  customers  of  Investor- 
owned  utilities,  the  American  taxpayer  would 
be  better  off  by  about  8800  million  every  yecu'. 
That  is  a  measure  of  what  the  pricing  of 
"cheap  public  power"  Is  now  costing  us.  II 
these  Government-financed  facilities  con- 
tinue to  expand  at  the  rate  they  have  In 
the  past.  In  10  years  those  facilities  wlU 
have  a  generating  capacity  at  about  65  mil- 
lion kilowatts;  they  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  approximately  830  billion;  and  the 
annual  cost  to  our  taxpayers  will  be  about 
81.5  billion  per  year. 

The  ptict  of  "cheap  public  power"  is  not 
right;  but  the  costs  of  Oovemment  power 
are  real,  as  real  as  taxes.  And  those  costs 
are  as  great  as  or  greater  than  the  coet  ef 
Investor-owned  power.  The  difference  is 
that  investor-owned  power  customers  pay 
the  cost  of  their  power;  the  coet  of  Oovem- 
ment power  is  paid  In  large  part  by  the  tax- 
payers who  do  not  use  Oovemment  power. 
Americans  pay  enough  taxes  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  their  governments;  they 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  taxes  to  re- 
duce their  neighbors'  electric  bills. 

The  fine  disregard  of  the  taxpayers'  cost 
In  the  pricing  of  power  from  Oovemment 
projects  does  the  taxpayer  a  grave  Injustice. 
This  is  compounded  by  the  Injustice  which 
that  policy  does  to  Investors  In  sxir  Indtistry 
and  the  employees  of  our  Industry.    That 
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policy  also  does  an  Injustice  to  every  com- 
mxinlty  which  Is  com[>etlng  for  development 
with  commimltles  which  are  served  by  Oov- 
emment power.  Chambers  of  commerce 
please  note  these  Injustices  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  making  the  price  of  Oovemment 
power  right,  by  placing  the  coets  of  Oovem- 
ment power  where  they  belong — on  the  peo- 
ple who  use  it.  The  Government  takes  great 
pains  to  see  to  It  that  we  citizens  make  our 
prices  right;  we  citizens  should  see  to  It  that 
our  Oovemment  sets  a  good  example. 


Hon.  Clarence  Cannon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  today  I  have  joined 
my  colleagues  in  oxir  sad  farewells  to 
the  memory  of  Clarence  Cannon,  a 
tower  of  Influence  in  this  House  which 
has  been  only  Infrequently  matched. 
TTiese  remarks  are  addressed  to  a  sub- 
ject related  closely  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  influence.  The  power  of  the  purse 
is  practically  absolute,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations exercises  a  control  which  Is 
felt  to  the  outermost  comers  of  our  far- 
flung  Government.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  work  with  Mr.  Cannon  in 
saving  billions  for  our  taxpayers. 
/  By  the  time  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Can- 
'  HOW  has  lasted  in  this  House  long  enough 
to  become  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  or  any  of  the  major 
committees,  he  has  been  distilled  into 
an  experienced  public  servant.  He  has 
faced  the  voters  many  times,  and  they 
have  responded  by  returning  him  to  the 
Con^nress  time  and  time  again. 

No  fraud,  no  phony,  can  manipulate 
a  confidence  game  through  the  several 
terms  it  takes  to  become  chairman  of  an 
important  congressional  committee. 
The  voters  are  sure  to  find  him  out 
sooner  or  later,  usually  sooner. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  com- 
mented on  the  congressional  seni(»ity 
system  the  other  day  In  an  editorial 
which  is  a  relief  to  read  when  compared 
to  so  many  we  see  in  which  the  Congress 
is  condemned  because  a  writer  or  an 
editor  thinks  popularity  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  long  experience. 
.  In  the  long  run,  I  am  sure  this  coun- 
tt7  is  a  lot  better  off  because  its  most 
valuable  public  servants  do  not  make 
decisions  based  on  whether  or  not  it 
will  improve  or  hurt  their  public 
Image. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  pertinent  parts  of  the  News  editorial 
which  relates  to  Clarence  Cannon, 
Qeorge  Mahon,  and  the  occasional 
genius  of  the  seniority  system. 
Powzx  Through  SENioarrr 

The  death  of  Claxence  Caknon  plus  the 
succession  of  Osoacs  H.  Mabon  offers  the 
country  a  glimpse  Into  how  our  Oovemment 
works.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  It. 
The  glamour  of  the  Presidency  simply  dis- 
tracts attention  from  a  handful  of  powerful 


men  in  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
influence  In  their  chosen  fields  Is  second  only 
to  that  of  the  man  in  the  White  House. 
Since  they  stay  on  and  on,  while  Presidents 
change,  this  Influence  even  may  be  greater. 

Claxekcx  Cannon,  Member  of  the  House 
for  more  than  40  years,  had  been  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
33  years.  Mr.  Mahon,  who  now  becomes 
chairman,  has  been  a  member  of  the  same 
committee  for  34  years. 

Appropriation  legislation  must  originate 
in  the  House,  hence  this  committee,  and 
particularly  its  chairman,  niay  be  said  to 
hold  the  Government's  purse  strings.  Chair- 
man Cannon  fought  the  spending  trend, 
working  long  hours  at  it.  OveraU  it  was  a 
loelng  fight  but  his  sharp  pencil  saved  bil- 
lions. Congressman  Mahon  seems  a  man  of 
similar  stamp.  Son  of  a  Texas  tenant 
farmer,  he  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  job. 

These  two  men  are  among  the  finer  prod- 
ucts of  the  much-criticized  seniority  system 
which  tends  to  bring  a  Congressman  to 
power  If  he  Uvea  long  enough  and  keeps  get- 
ting reelected.  Another  is  Cabl  Vinson,  soon 
to  retire  after  half  a  century  in  Congress, 
As  chairman  for  16  years  of  Naval  Affairs 
and,  for  the  last  14  years,  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  has  contributed  perhaps 
more  to  the  defense  of  this  country  than 
any  living  man. 

Other  outstanding  and  devoted  legislators 
who  have  lieen  to  power  by  means  of  the 
seniority  system  could  be  named. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Congress  will  abandon 
Its  seniority  system  any  time  soon,  particu- 
larly not  BO  long  as,  even  occasionally.  It 
produces  men  of  the  caliber  of  Clarence 
Cannon. 


Business  Failures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  questions  concerning  Ameri- 
cans these  days  is  the  cause  of  business 
failures.  Two  things  are  known:  busi- 
ness failures  are  increasing,  and  little 
is  known  why  they  fail.  In  light  of  this, 
it  is  encouraging  that  business  itself  is 
seizing  the  initiative  to  find  the  answer 
to  this  question  plaguing  the  business 
community. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Robert  Beyer,  man- 
aging partner  of  the  international  ac- 
counting firm,  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  k 
Smart,  said  U.S.  Government  agencies 
and  business  should  unite  in  a  'war  on 
business  failures."  Relating  his  proposal 
to  the  current  focus  on  pover^  in 
America,  Beyer  pointed  out  that  bui^ess 
failures  are  wasteful,  dislocate  commu- 
nities, and  create  unemployment  Thus, 
Bayer  suggests  the  creation  of  a  task 
force  by  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Coaunerce  and  vOx&r  interested  groups 
to  "investigate  in  depth  a  number  of 
business  failures  each  year  to  determine 
the  exact  causes  of  these  failures.  These 
findings,"  Beyer  adds,  "would  help  to 
establish  guidelines  which  might  hdp  to 
reduce  this  needless  waste." 


Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Beyer  has  made 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  current  ef- 
fort to  revitalize  the  country's  sluggish 
econcmiy.  I  include  a  portion  of  his 
speech,  which  was  made  before  the  68th 
Annual  Credit  Congress  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Management  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  Record: 

BnsiNKSs  FAn.nsES 

Here  are  just  a  few  sobering  facts  that 
appeared  in  newspapers  In  the  last  few 
months,  buried  more  or  less  by  the  fiashier 
financial  headlines  about  record  sales,  stock 
splits   and    socuing  stock  averages. 

In  March  1963,  business  failures  were  re- 
ported to  have  risen  about  30  percent  over 
the  preceding  5-year  period. 

In  November  1963,  Ehin  &  Bradstreet 
reported  13,470  business  failures  for  the  year. 
In  Just  1  week,  failures  among  companies 
with  assets  of  over  $100,000  were  almost 
double  those  of  the  same  week  In  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  1962  close  to  $114  billion  was  lost  as  a 
result  of  business  failures  and  there  was  a 
40-percent  rise  in  failures  of  companies  with 
indebtedness  of  a  million  or  more  dollars 
over  the  previous  year. 

Business  blunders  come  In  all  sizes  and  in 
all  shapes.  Some  Involve  small  business- 
men. Others  Involve  giants.  For  most  of 
these,  the  statistics  q>eak  for  themselves; 
tbousands  of  failures  every  year,  many  of 
.  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  proper 
application  of  effective  managerial  control 
tools  which  are  now  available. 

What  to  do  about  all  this?  Well,  what 
we're  doing  right  here  Is  good.  We're  talk- 
ing about  it,  and,  through  this  discussion, 
creating  greater  awareness.  But  there  is 
more   that   can   and   must   be   done. 

We  have  all  heard  about  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty.  A  worthy  undertaking 
indeed.  I  would  propose  that  there  is  another 
aspect  to  the  war  on  poverty  that  may  have 
been  overlooked.  Every  time  there  Is  a 
business  failure  It  dislocates  oommunities 
and  its  citizens.  It  creates  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

Let's  stop  accepting  these  business  blun- 
ders and  failures  as  a  sickness  that  mtist 
be  virtth  us.  Of  course  not  every  business  will 
succeed.  But  we  must  learn  everything  we 
can  about  business  fall\ires  and  apply  our 
Intelligence  to  help  redtaoe  these  failures  to 
an  absolute  TwtTiiTnnin  Aocordlng  to  a  some- 
what limited  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  at  the  Univoslty  of  Pitts- 
burgh, there  is  a  general  feeling  anu>ng  peo- 
ple that  a  shcHiAge  of  working  capital  Is  the 
underlying  reason  for  most  bankruptcies. 
There  Is  a  strong  Indication  In  the  report 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  While  a 
shortage  of  working  capital  exists  In  nearly 
every  bankruptcy.  It  may  be  that  It  is  only 
symptomatic  of  a  more  basic  deficiency — 
thoroughly  Inadequate  managerial  informa- 
tion. 

To  help  achieve  some  forward  progress 
In  this  area  I  propose  that  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Oonunerce,  in  cooperation  with  the 
n.S.  Chamber  of  Conmierce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufactiu-ers,  join  forces  to 
establish  a  series  at  conferences  across  the 
country  to  Invsstlgate  the  causes  of  business 
failures.  Let's  establish  some  task  forces 
that  will  Investigate  in  dq^th  a  numbo-  of 
business  failures.  And  let  us  use  this  In- 
formation to  help  estsbUsh  guidelines  that 
will  help  reduce  this  waste — much  of  which 
is  needless. 

And  In  addition,  gentlemen,  I  would  pro- 
pose to  your  SMOSIstton  that  this  subject 
of  businees  failures  bs  coasMcred  as  a  ma- 
jor toplo  for  serious  tK^astl«Btkm  at  your 
aest  year%  credit  rongrsss  Tkare  Is  to  my 
mind  no  to|itc  at  grsaSsr  Importance  to  the 
progress  to  f>—li  «■  buatnees  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  NatlML. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  L 
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IN  THE  HOna  E  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 


ir  May  5. 1964 
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Great  thouflli  the  past  may  be.  it  is 
but  the  thred  old  of  wh«t  we  hope  to 
afOoompUah  la  he  future.  Neither  man 
nor  hia  tnugln  ition  Is  any  longer  earth- 
bound;  we  ma  Ik  not  rest  until  we  are 
equally  as  oon;  letent  In  the  air  as  on  the 
ground.  We  i  mat  oontlnne  to  expand 
our  frootlen  t  ifto  apace— hand  In  hand 
with  air  adesk  e.  not  as  a  superseding 
aclenoe  but  aa  ) .  parallel  developmmt. 

Along  these  laes.  Geo.  Mark  Bradley, 
DjB.  Air  JorccjOommander  of  Air  Force 
Taglatica  Oouwnand  In  Dayton.  Oblo.  has 
made  aa  ezoeilHit  address.  I  can  recall 
no  peer  to  thla  Bne  summary  of  past  de- 
velopments and  future  hopes.  Oeneral 
Bradley's  Ipeee  i  now  follows: 


TODB   Aa 


( Address  by  Oen. 
Ofllosrs  OoiiTf 
May  a.  1904) 

Good  eranlng. 
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meet,  address, 
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Armed  Vtroes. 

I  have  often 
the  Air  Votes 
ai<nn^w^^  that 
"fo"  Is  Its 
portent 
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no  wise  diminished.  A  trained,  organized, 
and  reapooslTe  Beeerve  force  remains  ae  the 
most  Tltal  defense  resource  In  support  of  the 
Begulsr  estehiiehmente. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
recognise  the  dty  of  Toungstown  and  Its 
oontrlbuttODS  to  the  strength  and  defense  of 
our  country.  I  cannot  begin  to  list  each  and 
erery  product  manufactured  or  produced 
here  which  Is  used  In  the  country's  defense 
effort,  but  from  my  own  experience  during 
World  War  n,  I  am  personally  acqxialnted 
with  the  Interlocking  landing  mats — ^fabri- 
cated here  in  Toungstown — which  qulcidy 
provided  serviceable  landing  strips  for  close 
air  support  In  the  Pacific  area.  And  today, 
thoiisands  of  tons  of  Toungstown  steel  en- 
case our  hardened  missile  sites,  and  are  in- 
corporated in  our  most  modern  weapons  of 
war. 

Every  segment  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment has  an  Important  role  to  play — wheth- 
er on  land,  at  sea  or  in  the  medium  we  have 
come  to  describe  as  aerospace.  They  must 
work  well  together  as  a  team,  and  it  Is  an 
encouraging  fact  that  they  do.  Their  mis- 
sions are  big  enough  and  difficult  enough  to 
keep  them  all  busy  around  the  clock,  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Since  I  have  been  in  tbe  air  arm  through- 
out my  career,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
subject:  "Tour  Air  Force — Testerday.  Today, 
and  Tomorrow." 

When  we  think  about  the  beginning  of 
military  aviation  in  this  country,  we  are 
impressed  by  how  little  we  had  to  work  with 
and  how  far  we  have  come  since  then.  Even 
planes  of  the  tyjie  I  flew  30  years  ago  are  now 
museum  pieces. 

We  had  no  radios.  Whenever  we  went 
higher  than  10,000  feet  we  were  in  a  hostile 
environment.  We  had  no  preesxire  masks,  no 
high  altitude  suits,  no  pressurized  cabins. 
We  got  our  oxygen  from  a  rubber  tube  held 
between  the  lips. 

In  World  War  X.  the  first  use  of  the  air- 
plane was  for  reconnaissance.  The  early  days 
were  marked  by  a  kind  of  chivalry.  Pilots 
waved  p<^tely  to  members  of  the  other  side 
as  their  planes  passed. 

This  situation,  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, dldnt  last  long.  As  air  reconnais- 
sance began  to  decide  the  outcome  of  battles, 
both  sides  realised  the  need  to  control  the 
skies.  Airmen  began  to  fight,  first  with 
small  arms  and  alr-to-alr  bombs  and  then 
with  machine  guns.  After  that  came  the 
bombers  and  the  entire  concept  of  warfare 
was  transformed. 

The  airplane  proved  its  Importance  in 
World  War  I.  but  there  were  still  many  peo- 
ple who  remained  unconvinced.  The  Job  of 
developing  airpower  continued  to  be  a  hard 
struggle.  Tears  after  the  end  cf  hostUities, 
the  Army  was  still  using  ballorai  squadrons. 
In  short,  as  World  War  n  api»'oached.  we 
were  still  preparing — as  far  as  airplanes  were 
concerned — to  fl^^t  the  First  Wu'ld  War. 
Our  aircraft  engines  were  not  designed  for 
fighting  at  the  highest  possible  altitude. 
They  were  really  only  the  commercial  type 
engine.  We  had  not  put  enough  money  car 
eff(»^  in  development  to  have  proper  mili- 
tary engines. 

There  has  been  a  fortimate  and  hecutening 
change  in  pul>llc  opinion  since  those  days. 
The  American  people  now  are  well  aware  that 
superior  serospsoe  power  is  »im»ntiA\  to  their 
seeurlty  sad  they  give  It  full  support. 

In  talking  about  the  Air  Force  of  today. 
It  must  be  polntod  out  that  ttie  service  has 
many  grsat  mlselsne  The  operattng  of  alr- 
eraft  and  mlsiilss  is  Just  the  moet  visible 
part,  tks  perMon  of  the  iceberg  that  can  be 
abors  tiM  water.  Kxsmpies  of  other 
ineimls  the  providing  of  mlsaUe  test 
facilities  for  aU  the  services  and  the 
National  Asronaotlsal  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
■man  tlMt«  is  our  communications 
wSiioli  la  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  ttOaUn^  In  the  world.    And  in  weather 


foreoasting  we  fiimlsh  another  service  that 
has  obvious  importance. 

On  the  more  visible  side  is  the  difficult  and 
complex  task  performed  by  the  strategic 
forces,  our  principal  war  deterrent.  A  oon- 
slderahle  portion  of  the  startegic  air  com- 
mand's striking  power  is  stUl  provided  by 
manned  bombers. 

The  last  B-6a  was  deUvered  in  October  of 
1063.  To  lengthen  and  enhance  the  service 
life  of  this  aging  Iwmber  we  began  a  major 
structural  modification  program  last  year 
and  made  additional  improvements  in  Its 
penetration  capability.  The  B-58's  capablll- 
tiee  also  are  being  increased  by  various  modi- 
fication programs. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  strategic 
bomber  force  was  maintained  on  alert  at  the 
beginning  of  1903.  Tlie  force  consisted  of 
B-47's.  B-Sa's,  and  B-68's.  The  total  number 
on  alert  decreased  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  was  becatise  of  the  phasedown  of  cer- 
tain B-^7  wings.  The  trend  will  continue 
during  1904  for  the  same  rosscsi. 

There  have  been  slgnlfioant  developments 
in  tbe  field  of  strategic  missiles,  with  more 
to  come.  We  have  completed  deployment  of 
the  Atlas  and  Titan  I  and  Titan  U,  the  latter 
of  which  uses  storable  fuel. 

An  important  milestone  was  reached  early 
last  month  when  SAC  acquired  its  third  wing 
of  combat-ready  Mlnuteman  mtssiles.  Com- 
pletion of  this  wing— at  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base, 
N.  Dak. — Increased  the  force  of  these  Instant 
IC»I4s  to  400.  the  half-way  point  In  the  pro- 
gram. Our  suooess  in  fielding  this  missile 
bee  been  phsnsmenal.  The  Mlnuteman  is 
proving  relUUMe;  tt  has  l>een  on  schedule. 

The  Tactloal  Air  Command  continues  to 
Improve  aa  already  effective  sapahUlty  for 
cloee  air  support  of  the  Army  and  lnK^pal  air 
warfare  any  place  hx  the  woiid.  TACI  fleet  is 
being  modernised  as  the  F-40's  come  into 
the  inventory.  This  is  a  truly  wondeifxU 
airplane,  developed  by  the  Navy.  Blnoe  the 
day  I  first  flew  one  in  1991,  I  have  had  my 
hat  off  to  the  Navy. 

This  brings  up  an  example  of  the  excellent 
teamwork  between  the  services  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  We  have  worked  out  pro- 
curement and  Mupport  arrangements  with 
the  Navy  for  all  models  of  ths  F-4  aircraft, 
resulting  In  lower  costs  and  improved  man- 
agement. Also  demonstrating  Interservlce 
cooperation  is  the  Air  Force's  use  of  29 
F-4B  Navy  aircraft  for  comt>at  training. 

Good  progress  lias  been  made  In  the  TFX 
program.  The  Air,  Force  version,  known  as 
the  F-lllA.  is  due  to  make  Its  first  flight 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  With  Ito  relatively 
short  takeoff  and  landing  characteristics, 
this  is  oiur  tactical  fighter  of  the  future. 
The  F-lllA  will  be  an  excellent  weapon  sya- 
tem.  capable  of  high  speed  at  low  and  high 
altitudes  and  carrying  versatile  ordnance. 

An  important  elemeat  of  this  system  is 
the  Joint  Navy-Air  Force  participation  in  its 
acquisition.  The  Air  Force  is  responsible  for 
management;  but  complete  integration  of 
project  personnel  throughout  the  manage- 
ment and  technical  areas  has  been  achieved 
by  the  two  services. 

Our  airlift  capability  was  well  demon- 
strated in  Operation  Big  Lift,  conducted 
last  October  by  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Command.  For  ths  first  time  In  military 
history  an  entire  division  was  airlifted  from 
one  continent  to  another. 

The  movement  required  what  mjght  be 
described  as  a  6,600-mile  air  bridge  to 
Europe.  More  than  360  planes  UxA  part  and 
over  16.000  Army  troops  were  fiown  to  Eiu-ope 
together  with  1  million  pounds  of  battle 
equipment.  The  exerdse  was  completed  in 
68  hours  and  it  could  havs  been  done  in 
less  time  had  the  Army  required  it. 

Here  again  we  see  an  example  of  excellent 
teamwork  between  the  Air  Force  and  tbe 
Army.  And  the  Logistics  Command  is  proud 
of  the  Job  it  did  in  assuring  that  the  trans- 


port planes  Involved  were  In  a  "go"  con- 
dition. 

A  big  step  forward  in  airlift  capca>illty 
will  be  made  with  the  entrance  Into  the  in- 
ventory of  the  C-141  Starlif  ter,  which  began 
filght  testing  last  December.  This  is  a  truly 
modern  Jet  transport,  specifically  designed 
for  Its  tasks.  It  will  add  a  new  dimension  to 
our  long-range  transport  ability. 

In  thinking  about  the  Air  Force  of  tomor- 
row, we  realize  we  face  a  twofold  challenge. 
We  must  make  the  proper  selection  of  weapon 
systems  for  the  future:  we  must  direct  re- 
search leading  to  systems  even  farther  off. 
Decisions  made  now  will  determine  what 
weapons  we  will  have  in  the  seventies. 

In  the  area  of  military  capabilities  in 
space,  ths  Air  Force  has  a  problem  of  re- 
sesrch  and  development  that  seeks  to  assure 
that  this  country  Is  first.  There  is  some 
reason  for  optimism.  Our  Titan  in  program 
is  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL), 
which  has  l>een  approved  for  develoi»nent 
under  Air  Force  management,  is  the  next 
major  step.  It  will  provide  the  means  of  de- 
termining the  usefulness  and  capabilities  of 
num  In  space  and  the  advantages  which  may 
coms  fitxn  military  space  operations.  Also, 
it  will  serve  as  a  jdatform  to  support  testing 
of  procedures  and  equipment. 

At  this  point  I  woiad  like  to  deal  with  an 
area  that  may  seem  a  bit  away  from  my  sub- 
ject. But  it's  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  and 
I'm  sure  to  many  of  you.  I  refer  to  the  rash 
of  books,  movies,  and  articles  attacking  the 
military  and  the  so-called  Industrial-military 
complex. 

Much  of  this  Is  labeled  as  fiction.  Person- 
ally, I  think  It's  all  fiction,  whether  so  de- 
scribed or  not.  I  realize  that  the  desire  to 
write  a  best  seller  is  natural.  Also,  that  fic- 
tion— ^to  be  dramatic — must  tell  about  con- 
flict lietween  the  good  guys  and  the  bad 
guys. 

As  in  all  walks  of  life,  leaders  of  the  mili- 
tary and  ot  defense  Industry  are  not  perfect. 
But  for  my  money  their  ethics  and  patriotism 
are  of  the  highest  standards.  And  certainly 
they  are  far  above  the  depraved  portrayal 
which  seems  currently  to  be  popular  with 
some  people. 

Last  month  we  lost  a  great  American 
hero— Oeneral  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  devoted  his  long  and  immensely 
useful  life  to  great  Ideals — duty,  honor, 
coimtry.  Other  generals  I  know— whUe  not 
•matching  htm  In  stature — are  Jsut  as  dedi- 
cated to  those  great  Ideals. 

The  real  world  is  quite  different  from  the 
imaginary  one.  Our  real  opponents  are  the 
Communist  leaders  whose  goia  is  the  defeat 
of  the  free  world.  In  the  real  world,  our 
military  forces  and  our  defense  industry  are 
keeping  them  from  reaching  their  goal.  It 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  take  a 
look  at  the  record  of  the  military,  especially 
during  the  recent  past — a  fecord  that  most 
of  you  will  remember.  Initially,  the  United 
States  suffered  several  losses — at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, at  Bataan.  and  at  Wake  Island  following 
the  surprise  attack  of  the  Japanese  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  From  that  time  on,  the  leadership 
by  the  military  created  a  record  that  is  prob- 
ably unsunxwsed.  The  U.S.  Navy  fought  the 
submarines  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Japanese 
Navy  in  the  Pacific,  and  won  commanding 
s\^>erlorlty  of  all  the  seas.  This  Air  Fores, 
then  under  the  Army,  fought  the  air  battle 
In  Europe  along  with  our  allies,  mainly  the 
British.  We  were  never  turned  back  from 
an  offensive  raid. 

Ws  Isombed  the  factories,  centers  of 
transportation,  airfields  and  other  targete 
and  shot  down  the  enemy's  fighters  untU 
we  had  won  complete  air  superiority.  We 
and  the  Nary  similarly  won  the  ah-  battle  in 
the  Pacific.  Our  Army,  except  for  its  early 
losses  at  Bataan  and  approximately  a,000 
prisoners  at  KsesiTine  Pass  in  Africa,  never 
lost    sizable    groups    of    prlsonen    to    the 


enemy.  Every  other  major  power  Involved 
In  the  war.  frlMidly  and  enemy,  lost  soldiers 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Our  forces  have 
never  lieen  turned  back  from  an  organised 
landing.  Tou  will  remember  Normandy, 
North  Africa  and  many  i*Ti<ii«gB  in  the 
Pacific.  General  Eisenhower,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  General  Clark  all  commanded 
allied  forces.  Ws  can  be  proud  of  the  lead- 
ership that  we  have  found  among  the  mili- 
tary professionals  of  this  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  similar  leadership  is  available 
today. 

Certainly,  we  have  a  large  and  capable  de- 
fense Industry.  Ilie  American  people  can 
be  thankful  for  that.  In  the  real  world  of 
nuclear  weapons,  there  Is  no  time  to  convert 
our  factories  from  the  production  of  con- 
siuner  goods,  as  In  the  past. 

Our  military  power  and  o\ir  defense  in- 
dustry are  no  threat  to  world  peace,  regard- 
less of  what  imaginary  characters  may  say 
or  do.  On  ths  oontrary,  in  the  real  world 
they  serve  to  deter  war — they  represent 
power  for  peace.  SAC's  motto  is:  "Peace  Is 
our  Profession." 

Now,  I  want  to  summarize  stMne  of  my 
main  points: 

(1)  Airpower  has  made  almost  unbeliev- 
able advances  since  the  early  days  of 
aviation. 

(2)  Superior  weapons  and  men — in  the 
air,  at  sea,  and  on  land — are  preserving 
peace  and  protecting  the  secvirlty  of  America 
and  the  free  world. 

(3)  The  weapons  of  the  future  depend  on 
the  decisions  that  are  being  made  now.  Tbe 
Air  Force  eees  the  need  for  continuing  and 
Improving  a  flexible  mixed  force  of  missiles 
and  manned  aircraft. 

(4)  We  must  have  military  capabiUties  in 
space  in  order  to  prevent  space  from  being 
dominated  by  aggressors. 

(6)  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
real  world,  in  whl(Ai  our  military  strength 
serves  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  imaginary 
world  we  are  t>eing  exposed  to  in  some  boolu, 
movies  and  articles.  Our  officers  and  our 
leaders  In  industry  are  patriots  of  the  high- 
est order. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  cannot  t>e  satisfied  or  complacent — we 
cannot  ignore  the  need  for  constant  im- 
provement. History  shows  that  new  weap- 
ons do  not  long  remain  Invulnerable.  In  a 
dangerous  and  qulcUy  changing  world,  we 
can  never  afford  to  l>e  second  I>est  in  mili- 
tary poww — either  in  men  or  weapons. 


Prayer  AmeBdmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NKW   TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excellent  editorial  fnmi  the 
Evening  News  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  gives 
an  excellent  argument  for  voluntary 
prayer  In  our  public  schools  and  else- 
where, and  a  very  clear  analysis  of  the 
Becker  amendment. 

I  trust  the  editorial  will  be  read  by  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  as  they  do 
not  realize.  In  most  Instances,  how  far 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  can  lead  us. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  Is  al- 
ready a  stn»ig  move  underway  to  strike 
the  words,  "imder  Gkxl"  from  the  ocUh  of 
allegiance. 

The  editorial  follows: 


[From  the  Newburgh  (N.T.) ,  Evening  News 

May  19,  1964] 

Pbatxb  Ambtdicxnt 


Those  testifying  before  Congress  on  the 
prayer  amendment,  as  an  Americans,  should 
bear  in  mind  what  the  amendment  says— 
and  does  not  say. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  eetabUshment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  ther^.**  The  re- 
quirement extends  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, too. 

Varying  additions  to  this  keystone  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  have  been  proposed.  The  one 
primarily  imder  consideration  is  proposed  by 
Representative  Fkank  Bsckzs,  Long  Island 
Republican.    It  says: 

"1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading  from 
or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical  scriptures, 
if  participation  therein  Is  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  In  any  governmental  or  public  school. 
Institution,  or  place. 

"2.  Notlilng  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  mating  reference  to  Ise- 
llef  in,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid  of 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  In  any  govN^unent- 
al  or  public  document,  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony,  school  institution  or  place  or  upon 
any  coinage,  currency,  or  obUgation  of  the 
United  Statee. 

"3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shaU  constitute 
an  establishment  of  religion." 

If  the  only  issue  involved  were  the  recital 
of  prayers  in. schools,  there  would  be  leas 
reason  for  tampering  with  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  first  time  since  its  adoption  173  years 
ago. 

But  the  threat  to  America's  spiritual  foun- 
dation is  far  more  serious,  and  the  Becker 
amendment  meets  it  head  on. 

In  a  VS.  Supreme  Court  prayer  ruling  last 
year,  it  was  held  that  the  government  must 
maintain  "strict  neutrality"  toward  religious 
exercises,  neither  aiding  nor  opposing  reli- 
gion." 

The  trend  of  court  decisions  Indicates 
that  the  smaU  but  determined  l>and  of  those 
who  are  fighting  all  Government  involve- 
ment In  religion  wlU  succeed  If  the  first 
amendment  remains  as  is. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that 
would  mean  that  Christmas,  Chanukah, 
and  llianksglvlng  observances  or  symbols 
must  be  banned  from  school  or  other  Gov- 
ernment institutions.  Hie  national  motto, 
"In  God  We  Trust."  must  l>e  erased  from 
coins  and  Judges'  benches.  Prayers  must  not 
be  said  during  sessions  of  any  legislative 
body. 

The  words  "imder  God"  must  l>e  deleted 
from  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  fiag. 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  wUl  be  an  U- 
legal  part  of  the  national  anthem.  Govern- 
ment funds  may  not  be  used  to  finance  re- 
ligious funerals  of  national  leaders.  Bacca- 
laiireate  or  chapel  services  may  not  be  held 
at  Government-supported  hi^  schools  or 
colleges. 

Chaplains  may  not  serve  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  prisons.  Church  property  will  no 
longer  be  exempted  from  taxation.  Presi- 
dential religious  proclamations  will  be  pro- 
hibited, and  Government  ntKft»\ff  from  the 
President  down  must  stop  appealing  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  guidance  in  q>eeches  made 
on  ta^qiayers'  time. 

Taken  together,  such  prohibitions  would 
constitute  not  Government  "neutrality"  to- 
ward religion  but  Government-enforced 
atheism,  stripping  our  natirwBi  life  of  any 
official  reference  to  religion. 

That  is  what  the  Becker  amendment  Is 
aimed  at  preventing. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment,  including 
many  leading  church  figures,  contend  that 
no  such  result  is  threatened  by  the  co\irt 
rulings. 

But  it  would  have  strained  belief  not  long 
ago  to  think  that  the  High  Court  would  bar 
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ataoarltgr.  that  Ita  apinroval 
Iflhmant  of  rallgiao — 
or  prooMtlon  of  a  re- 
Xff  Oo^atnmant. 


taak  of  churchaa  and  par- 

»  aovcnmiant.  to  teach 

Bat  tha  ncnoTal  of  all 

from  poUlc  Ufa  would  poaa 

to  Telltk»  by  f oaterlnf 

and   Ignoranoa   of   religion 

and  adalta  alike. 

tha  aq^aratlcMi  of  church 

with  tha  Founding  Pa- 

ahould  be  peraecuted 

I  allglaua  bellefa.  or  lack  of 


cj  tlaan 


bfOava 


aa  tha  NatJon'a  found- 

Amirlra'a  Ubertlaa  and  ita 

by  dlTine  prori- 

of   belief  in 

and  In  public  life  muat 

tha  Taat  majority  of  Ameri- 

ooDTletion. 


tliat 


EzckgMf e  •!  ijtltert  Coaccnuir  NATO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  iipERT  H.  QUIE 


IN  THE  HOnS  E  OF  BBPRSSXNTATIVBS 

Thwn^av.  Mat  21. 1964 

Speaker,  the  House 


QmS.     kCr. 

taat  tone  on  NATO  unity,  of 


Mr. 

R^wUicani 

which  I  am  ehilnnan.  desires  that  c(m- 
stnicttfe,  Mpai  Jaan  action  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  MTestem  ADlance. 

We  recently  wrote  President  Johnson, 
ooncemlng  a  sieclflc  recommendation 
whldi  my  cone  tgues  and  I  feel  would  go 
tar  toward  stn  ngthenlng  the  structure 
of  NATO.  The  text  of  our  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Johnstm  4nd  the  r^Iy  we  received 
f<dk>w: 


The  problema 
trate  the  dangerofia 
world  aaaoclatlon 
lalnglt. 

We  bellera  the 
diateand  thorough 
tura  itaelf .    Iha 
no  atrongar  than 
work.    We    hope 
be 
durable 
many  eomihon 


rou  are  encountering  illua- 

diaarray  of  this  Tital  free- 

and  the  urgency  of  revital- 


aooomi^li  led 


oommunlty— eooi  lomleally 
weU  aa  militarily 

The  taak  la  tbi  ant 
the 

other  NATO 
fore  urge  that 
X>wl^t  D 
to  head  a  blue-; 
aena  to  meet  wttJ  I 
NATO  natlona  f oi 
and  propoafng  f o  ■ 
In  the  atruetore 


Tary  beat  tai  mt 
natona 


J 


time  haa  come  for  an  Imme- 

atudy  ca  the  NATO  atruc- 

houae  of  freedom  can  be 

ita  foundation  and  frame- 

atructoral    improrementa 

which  will  make  NATO 

affectlTe  in  serving  the 

Iniareata  of  the  North  Atlantic 

and  politically,  aa 


and  vital.    It  calls  tar 

the  United  Statea  and 

can  offer.    We  there- 

invtte  former  Preaidenta 

and  Harry  S  Truman 

delegation  of  U.8.  dtt- 

almllar  groupa  from  other 

the  purpoae  of  formulating 

ratification  improvementa 

NATO. 


'rll  )bOD 


General  Staenhower  and  Ifr.  Truman  had 
more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  NATO  in 
IMS  than  any  other  two  men. 

They  have  intimate,  firathand  knowledge 
of  the  NATO  atructure  and  Ita  problems. 
They  are  bald  in  hl^  esteem  throughout  the 
North  Atlantle  ootnmvmity,  and  their  ap- 
pointment to  thla  task  would  undoubtedly 
motivate  other  NATO  heads  of  aUte  to  select 
*thelr  very  best  talent  too. 

Our  committee  constats  entirely  of  Repub- 
licans, but  we  view  this  as  a  responslbUlty 
and  <^portunlty  which  calls  for  full  blpar- 
tlaanahlp.  We  therefore  offer  our  fullest 
oooperaUon  and  would  like  to  meet  with  you 
at  your  convenience. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  the  letter  was  signed  by 
Ckmgressman  Axsbit  H.  Qttii,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  Is  chairman  of  the  task  force 
and  all  of  Its  members.  They  are: 
Crauks  E.  Crambbklaxk.  of  Mlchl^ui; 
John  J.  Rhodbs,  of  Arizona;  HAsmvcs 
Keith,  of  Massachusetts;  Rogsbs  Mob- 
ton,  of  Maryland;  Alixanob  Pirnii,  of 
New  York;  Ross  Adais.  of  Indiana; 
CHAkLxs  GooDELL,  of  New  York;  John 
Baldwin,  of  Oallfomla:  Jamxs  C.  Clzvx- 
LAND.  of  New  Hampshire;  Ton  Cuvtxs.  of 
Missouri;  Paitl  Rndlet,  of  Illinois; 
Gbuld  Pou,  of  Michigan;  and  Robeit 
EixswOBTH,  of  Kansas. 

The  reply  follows : 

Tax  Warra  Housz. 
Wathinffton,  May  18,  1964. 
H<Ki.  AuBtT  H.  Qxna, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CoMcaaBSUAM:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
the  letter  of  May  14  to  the  President  signed 
by  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  NATO 
Unity. 

Tour  recommendations  will  have  the  Pres- 
ident's careful  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LswKEifCB  F.  O'Baizif, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


'HiddeB"*  Federal  Speadiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  loaaooai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Idi.  C7URTIS.  Biir.  Speaker.  Federal 
spending  outside  the  administrative 
biidget  Is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  measuring  the  total 
flow  of  Federal  expenditures  and  their 
economic  impact.  Including  the  spend- 
ing of  76  public  enterprise  fimds,  whi<^ 
a-i^peai  In  the  budget  only  on  a  net  basis, 
and  134  trust  fxmds,  total  Federal  out- 
lays or  gross  expenditures  In  fiscal  1966 
will  approach  $150  billion. 

This  compares  to  an  estimated  $97.9 
billion  of  expenditures  In  the  adminis- 
trative budget  alone.  Administrative 
budget  expenditures  now  represent  less 
than  two-thirds  of  total  gross  Federal 
spending,  as  compared  with  73  percent 
In  1958.  Since  1955  trust  fimd  spending 
has  Increased  more  than  245  percent, 
while  gross  disbursements  of  puUlc  en- 
terprises Increased  150  percent 

With  regard  to  public  enterprise 
fxmds,  one  effect  of  netting  their  receipts 
and  expenditures  Is  to  obscure  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  Federal  financial  (^Der- 


ations. During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
gross  disbursements  of  these  fimds  are 
estimated  at  $22.2  billion.  However,  the 
administrative  budget  shows  only  a  net 
expenditure  for  such  "activities  of  $3.7 
billion. 

Even  the  total  of  nearly  $150  bUllon 
in  gross  Federal  disbursements  does  not 
provide  the  full  picture  of  the  scope  and 
depth  of  Federal  expenditure  transac- 
tions. A  number  of  Federal  activities, 
including  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
are  classified  as  self-supporting.  Their 
expenditures  are  not  subjected  to  Presi- 
dential review  and.  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  omitted  from  the  budget  doc- 
ument. Outlays  for  these  activities  are 
in  excess  of  $6  billion  this  year. 

Intragovemmental  revolving  and 
management  funds  are  also  excluded 
from  the  above  totals.  Within  the  De- 
fense Depcutment,  gross  disbursements 
of  such  fimds  will  total  an  estimated 
$11.6  billion  In  fiscal  1966. 

The  danger  of  these  developments  Is 
that  the  full  scope  of  (vportunlty  for 
control  of  Federal  spending  can  no 
longer  be  grasped  frwn  the  administra- 
tive budget  alone.  Nor  can  the  public 
appreciate  the  full  economic  impact  or 
the  potential  scope  for  improved  effi- 
ciency in  Federal  financial  operations 
except  from  the  gross  figures. 

A  recent  study  published  by  the  Tax 
Foimdatlon  on  the  "Federal  Budget  for 
Fiscal  1965."  develops  this  subject  In 
considerable  detail,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  No.  •  in  the  foun- 
dation's series  on  budget  briefs  In  the 
Rbcobd  at  this  point: 
Thz  FsontAL  BuDOKT  voa  19S5— Oaoss  Fkd- 

oui.  SraNonta  ArpaoACHoro  $160  Bnxioir— 

No.  6  Of  s  Saana  or  Bttdoct 


With  but  few  exceptions  previous  bulletins 
in  this  aeries  have  dealt  with  Federal  admin- 
Lstratlve  budget  totals — those  most  com- 
monly referred  to  in  citizen  discussion  of  the 
Federal  bxidget.  For  many  years  almost  all 
major  Federal  flnanclal  transactions  were 
reflected  in  the  administrative  budget  totals. 

Although  the  administrative  budget  re- 
mains the  principal  vehicle  for  management 
and  decisionmaking  purposes.  In  recenf 
yeturs  Federal  expenditures  outside  the  regu- 
lar budget  totals  have  become  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  factor  In  measuring  the 
total  flow  at  Federal  spending.  This  has 
come  about  primarily  through  the  increased 
use  of  two  types  of  funds  which  are  reflected 
only  In  small  part,  or  not  at  all,  In  the 
regular  budget  totals.    These  are: 

Public  enterprise  funds,  which  are  used  to 
finance  a  cycle  of  c^wratlons  organized  usu- 
ally on  a  buslneas-type  basis  and  whose  ex- 
penditures i^pear  in  the  administrative 
budget  totals  coUy  on  a  net  basis  (the  excess 
of  expenditures  over  receipts);  and 

Trust  fimds  established  to  accoimt  for  re- 
ceipts which  are  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
by  the  Government  for  iise  in  carrying  out 
specific  purposes  and  programs. 

AetiuOly,  total  Federal  outlays  or  gross  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1906  wlU  probably  ap- 
proach $160  billion.  Uoreover,  In  recent 
years  administrative  budget  expendltiu'es 
have  representad  a  declining  proportion  of 
the  total  gross  Federal  expenditiires.  Table 
1  traces  the  growth  in  public  enterprise  and 
trust  fund  operations,  as  compared  with  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures. 

Though  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures have  Incr eased  since  1968,  from  $71.4 
bUllon  to  about  $96  blUion.  these  expendi- 
tures represent  less  than  two-thirds  of  total 
gross  Federal  spending  now  as  compared 
with  more  than  73  percent  In  1958. 
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Although  the  major  portion  of  expendl-  tratlve  budget  receipts,  but  rather  are  de-  are   classified   as   self-supporting.   Including 

tures  under  both  trust  and  public  enterprise  ducted  from  the  gross  disbursements  of  these  the  Federal   Deposit  InsuranceCorporatlon 

fund  activities  1«  carried  out  through  a  few  funds  to  derive  a  net  expenditure  figure.  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

of  the  larger  fimds,  there  has  been  In  recent  One  effect  of  this  netting  process  Is  to  ob-  Reserve  System.    Such  agencies  or  programs 

years   a  remarkable  proliferation   of  funds,  scure  a  substantial  segment  of  Federal  finan-  have  heretofore  been  omitted,  for  thrmost 

By   actual   count,    134   trust   funds   and    76  clal   operations.     For   example,   in   the   cur-  part,  from  the  budget  document,  primarily 

public  enterprise  funds  are  listed  In  the  de-  rent  fiscal  year  the  gross  disbursements  of  because   they   are    not  subjected    to   Presl- 

talled  appendix  to  the  fiscal  1966  budget—  the  public  entenwise  funds  are  estimated  dentlal   review— though    the   Conin-ess  does 

though  many  may  not  be  active  in  each  fiscal  at  $22 J  bUlion.     The  administrative  budget,  pass  upon  these  activities,  to  a  lUnited  ex- 

y®^*"-  however,  shows  only  a  net  expenditure  for  tent.     The  outlays  are  subetantial    involv- 

TBusT  FUNDS  such  activiUcs  of  $3.7  billion.     From  year  to  ing  gross  expenditures  in  excess  of  $6  bU- 

Trust  fund  receipts  and  expenditures  are  Z^"  ^*  °®*  expenditure  figure  carried  In  tha  Uon  in  both  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal 

completely  outside  the  administrative  budg-  °"°8et  has  fluctuated   widely,   often   by  $2  years. 

et.   though    they  are  included   in   the   con-  iH?''^  °^  more.  very  large  amounts  also  excluded  from  the 

solidated  cash  budget  totals.  *,,         *           ^*"  *  subetantial  increase  m  above   totals   are  involved  in  the  operation 

Trust  fimd  receipts  are  derived  primarily  ^"«  P"08s  disbursements  of  public  enterprise  of  intragovemmental  revolving  and  manage- 
through  (1)  taxes  which  are,  in  effect,  ear-  J"'*^  ^'^  recent  years,  though  the  Increase  ment  funds,  created  to  facilitate  financing 
marked  for  certain  purposes  (as  in  the  case  ,  ^°^  nearly  so  sharp  as  that  shown  in  trust  operations  within  and  between  Federal 
of  the  social  security,  unemployment  benefit,  f"°°  activity.  In  fiscal  1955,  the  gross  dls-  agencies.  Such  revolving  fimds  finance  a 
and  highway  programs)  or  (2)  contributions  o^i^^ments  of  such  funds  totaled  $14.3  Wl-  cycle  of  operations,  similar  to  the  public 
from  individuals  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Fed-  '  "^  "^^  following  2  or  3  years  the  enterprise  funds,  but  with  receipts  primarily 
eral  employees'  retirement  and  health  bene-  ^'^o"'^*  dropped  somewhat,  but  since  1959  from  within  the  Government.  Management 
fit  funds) .  A  third  significant  source  of  in-  «^°^  disbursements  have  been  steadUy  In-  funds  permit  the  pooling  of  advance  pay- 
come  to  these  funds  Is  Interest  on  Invest-  creasing,  to  a  peak  of  $22.2  billion  In  the  ments  from  two  w  more  appropriations  to 
ments;  in  fiscal  1965,  for  example,  the  old-  .o,"?  khJ*^'^'  ^°^  ^^^^  ^  slight  decline  to  carry  out  certain  types  of  activities. 
age  and  survivors  Insiirance  trust  fund  will  *^*;^  ^""on  Is  estimated.  ,j^^  Department  of  Defense  Is  the  primary 
receive  an  estimated  $553  million  from  in-  Table  3  shows  the  gross  disbursements  of  user  of  this  type  of  transaction.  Examlna- 
terest  on  Investments  in  U.S.  securities.  public  enterprise  funds,  by  agencies,  together  tlon  of  the  budget  reveals  the  gross  disburse- 
In  fiscal  1955  trust  fund  receipts  totaled  ^^  ^^  overall  totals  of  applicable  receipts  ments  of  such  fimds  within  that  Department 
$9.6  billion.  By  1960  the  total  had  risen  to  *°<*  °«'  expenditures,  for  selected  years.  will  total  an  estimated  $11.6  billion  in  fiscal 
$21.4  billion,  and  for  fiscal  1965  it  Is  estl-  The  postal  service,  the  farm  price  support  1965.  In  the  administrative  budget,  how- 
mated  that  they  will  rise  to  $30.9  billion.  and  other  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  ever,  these  funds  show  up  with  a  negative 

While  administrative  budget  expenditures  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  expenditure  total, 

have  risen  greatly  over  the  past  decade— from  certain  of  the  Federal  housing  programs  are  conclttsiov 

$64.4  billion  in  fiscal  1956  to  an  estimated  probably  the  most  famUlar  of  the  government 

$98.4    billion    In    the    current    year— trust  activities  whlck  come  under  the  public  en-  ^°°^®  instances  there  are  convincing  rea- 

fund    expenditures    have    Increased    much  terprlse  fund  classification.    These  programs  ^^  '°'  operating  Federal  programs  and  ac- 

more  sharply    In   percentage   terms.     Prom  account  for  about  80  percent  of  the  gross  **^*"**  through  financing  arrangements  out- 

$8.6  billion  In  fiscal  1966,  trust  fund  spend-  expenditures  af  such  funds  at  present  ^***  ^^®  regular  budget.    In  fact,  the  success 

ing  has  Jumped  to  an  estimated  $295  blllloa  The  postal  service  orovldes  an  examni*  for  °'   ^°i?    '^'^   operations   has  drawn   coti- 

m  this  (1984)  fiscal  year,  and  to  a  predicted  demons^uU   mwe T^mc^y!!^*   J^  mendatlon-the  P^leral   Deposit  Insurance 

$29.4  blUloB  In  fiscal   1985-an   Increase  of  matK^lly-S;   SSI  ofF^^T^lt^^  Corporation  betag  an  example.    On  the  other 

more  than  246  percent.  Which  are  ^t  ^I^t^^TZ^JJ^^T  ^'''^-  "'•^*  ^  ««>^*»  '"■  complaint  about 

Table  2  pro/we.  totals  Indicating  the  ex-  Tf    Se    ^LSl^i^  ZdgT'^lt  T£^  '^'  T^.?'  'l!*'*^^^"^"^'"  °^^«  "^^ 

penditures  of  the  major  trust  funds  and  the  mated   Umt  ST^ost  OfflS  DeoiU^n?to  !fS^?^^*«"'*  "^"f*^'  *""  "  "*"*  ""  ^^^ 

overall  Increase  in  trust  fund  spending  over  fiscal    1965    wuf  n^ke   ^   dUb^mLS  1»;^«»P*^  A'^clal  plan  for  conducting  the 

*'^?r*tf!''^,*-  ,  totaling  $5.1   billl^      J^oftSnST^  affa^  of  Government." 

The  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur-  covered,   of    course     by   revenues    from    the  "°™*  purposes  gross  spending  is  more 

ancs  trust  fund,  through  which  social  secu-  sale  of  stamps   etc    so  that  the  admlalstra  "IpHflcant  than  the  amounts  shown  in  the 

rlty  retirement  benefits  are  paid,  is  by  far  tive  budget  shows  only  the  postal  deficit—  "^^^J^tratlve   budget.      (1)  There   can   be 

the  largest  of  the  trust  fund  operations.    Its  the    excess   of   disbursements   over   receiots  '^**^-  greater  or  lesser  efficiency  In  spend- 

expendltures  are  estimated  at  more  than  $16  amounting  to  an  estimated  $475  million       '  ^^^'  °'  amounts  from  trust,  enterprise-type, 

billion   in   the   next    fiscal   year.     An   addl-  a'^d  revolving  fimds.    The  potential  scope  for 

tlonal  $1.4  billion  will  be  spent  through  the  ^''oss  federal  spending  near  $i50  billion  Improved  efficiency.  In  other  words,  extends 

disability    Insurance    trust   fimd,    of    more  When   trust  ftmd   and   public   enterprise  beyond  the  administrative  budget.     (2)  The 

recent  origin.    These  two  funds  account  for  t^md  spending  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  li^fluence  of  Federal  spending  on  the  econ- 

about  60  percent  of  estimated  trust  fund  ex-  becomes  readily  apparent  that  the  gross  ex-  °°^y  can  be  measured  far  better  by  the  gross 

penditures  for  fiscal  1965.    The  highway  and  pendltures   of  the  Federal   Government   far  flg^U"es  than  by  the  incomplete  amounts  of 

tmemployment    trust    funds    are    the    next  exceed  the  $98  billion  total  In  the  admin-  ^he   administrative   budget.     The  complete 

largest — with  expenditures  in  1965  estimated  Istratlve  budget.     The  total  gross  expendl-  ^^^  themselves  are  Important.     In   addl- 

at  $3.7  billion  and  $3.4  billion,  respectively,  ture  estimated  for  fiscal  1966,  In  fact,  ap-  **°°'    *^b*    conditions    attached    to    Federal 

In  fact,  the  combined  expenditures  of  these  proaches  $150  billion,  as  follows:               '  spending — the  various  restrictive  regulations 

four  funds  currently  account  for  more  than  Billions  *°**  personnel  rules — apply  to  some  expendl- 

80  percent  of  all  trust  fund  spending.  Administrative  budget  expenditures       $97  9  *^^®  outside  the  administrative  budget.    The 

PUBLIC  enterprise  FUNDS  Trust  fund   expenditures                  _         29  4  ^°^*  Office,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  biggest 

Certain  Federal  activities  are  carried  out  Public  enterprise  fund  dl^burwrnente  f^?i°!!"      <3)   The  dollars  raised,  whether 

through  government  corporations  or  revolv-  ^°*    reflected    In    the    adminlstra-  i^„  „  ^'  contributions   or  charges,  to  cover 

ing   fund   operations   whl^h   generate   Ihelr         «^«   b"dg«t 19.9  the  costs  are  not  avaUable  for  other  purposes. 

own  recelpte.  prlmarUy  from  the  public      As                                                                            public  cannot  appreciate  the  full  scope 

previously   Indicated,   these   are    in  Federal                    Total 147  2  of  Federal  flnanclal  operations  except  from 

budget  terminology,  classified  as  pubUc  en-  Moreover    ev^n    thu   >,»««  t^fo,   ^              »  *^*  ^°^  Agures.     Nor  can  the  full  scope  of 

terprlse  funds.                                     ^  nrovwr  th;  t.uf  ^!tfl.^     ^^  "^"^  '^°^  opportunity  for  conti-ol  be  grasped  from  the 

Such  operations  are  refiected  in  tiie  ad-  dSlL   of  ^d^  ^1™^,?,^  ""L.**^,  ^"'^  administrative  budget.    The  startilng  growth 

mlnlstratlve  budget  on  a  net^s  on?y     m  J^r^xSip^l    SJ  iJeTb^Set  S'Te  Ct  °i/fP^"'*"^««    °"tslde    tiie    bud^t.    and 

other  words,  the  receipts  generated  by  Uieee  time  ScludL  d^Jiif?  .*^^.^?       ,tv.  ""*,  ^^"^^^«  complexity   of    tiiese   funds. 

Table  l.-Compariron  sTjrosj  trmljund  and  pMic  cnterpri,, /vnd  tipmdUme,  wilh  admimstrativ,  bndgil  lolal 

__^ [Selected  fiscal  years;  dollar  figures  in  billions] 


Evpon.lilurcs 


loss 


1060 


1063 


Estimate.  1964 


E.stiraatP,  I9f>5 


Amonnt 


Administrative  luidget 

TriLst  funds  i(trossi 

rubllc  witorprLsp  funds  igrtw) 


•7L4 
16.3 
11.S 


Percent  of 
total 


711 
IS.  4 


Amount 


2L3 
14.8 


Peroeot  of 
total 


Amount 


Perofint  of 
total 


«&0 
1&8 
13.1 


$82.6 
36.5 
21.8 


66.7 
18.8 
IS.  4 


Amount 


f«S.4 
29.3 
22.2 


Percent  of 
total 


65.6 
IB.  5 
14.8 


Amount 


$97.9 
2S.4 
21.5 


Peroent  of 
total 


65.7 
IB.  7 
14.4 
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Balln»di«tf 

HJcfaifsy  traftltint . 
VAnrnVaHmm 
TtOtni  NiM— 1 

I  tandisnd 
iBtiftead 

Snbtotol 
Ovfenunent-flponsc^ed 

ToUl,tnatl 


1  Lm  Uwo  $se,l  OMOOi 


Total 

Appttebl*  ranliiU 


Net  ezpeDdlti  res. 


I  Lmb  than  taw, 

'  Tht  !■  Hi 
Oominodlty  Credit 
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Tablc  2. — Expenditure$  of  major  truatfunda 
[Selected  ftooel  yeen;  In  bOUau] 


May  21 


loa 


$14.5 

It 
3.8 
1.1 
1.1 
3.0 
.8 

-.7 
1.4 

-.6 


26.9 
.7 


26.6 


Ksttmala, 
1964 


SIS.  4 

IS 
8.6 
1.1 
1.1 
&6 
.6 


0) 


LS 
-.6 


J7.8 
LS 


29.S 


Eetlmate, 
1966 


tlS.1 

1.4 

S.4 

LI 

1.4 

&7 

.6 

.1 

19 

-.i 


».3 
.1 


29.4 


Tablk  3. — Oroaa  diabvrsementt,  applicable  receipts,  and  net  expenditures  of  public  enterprise  funds 

[Selected  flaeal  ycers;  tn  mlUlane] 


Af«BC7  or  department 


totkePrMUent 


OroM  dlsbunemeata 


1066 


l«43 

6.449 

14 

93 

2 

20 

2 

X733 

301 

229 

L.366 

29 

386 

157 

1.968 


14.320 

ia6a6 


3,799 


1960 


0) 


S46S 

6,133 

6 

191 

3 

70 

3 

.020 


471 
X«31 

173 

281 

362 

66 


14.766 
10,  472 


4.299 
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S» 

11.04S 

46 

128 

4 

148 

176 

4,640 

1 

648 

*79e 

340 

348 

618 

44 


21,802 
17,237 


4,666 


Xsttmate, 
1964 


tl.m 
16^07 

W 

m 

t 

170 


*2 

sat 

M7 

sn 

96 


22,  av 

18,460 


^7S7 


Kattmata, 
1966 


SI,  106 

9b  240 

U4 

m 
a 

138 
362 

6,068 


O 


739 

S,419 

S8« 

S88 

487 
39 


21.612 
19.860 


1.643 


Ueni  •lappUoable  reeelptvlzi  1965,  together  with  amoants  arp  as  fellows: 
3arpantl«i.  S7,iOOJNX>.000;  Post  Office  Department,  S4,6O0,0O0,0OO; 


Federal  NatlenaJ  MortgaRe  AMsociation.  $1,600,000,000;  and  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Wasblngtoo,  ll.eOO.tOO.OOQ. 


Prajc  r  B  PubEc  Places 

EXTENsllON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAIOLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

ifW   irZW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOU2  X  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thun  day.  May  21.1964 


omutltuUonal 
State  Regents 


and  Interest 
this  startling 
final  step,  but 


Mr.   OSTERTAO.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 

Supreme  Cour^  decision  declaring  as  un- 

tbe  use  of  the  New  York 

prayer  in  public  schools 


has  aroused  tfc  e  concern  of  the  American 
pecyle,  and  he  several  proposals  to 
amend  the  Coi  stltutlon  to  permit  prayer 
and  Bible  rea4  Ing  in  public  places  have 
likewise  attracted  widespread  attention 
rhere  is  genuine  fear  that 
decision  may  not  be  the 
rather  Just  the  first  in  a 
series  of  decisions  that  may  ultimately 
eliminate  the  historic  rriatlonshlp  be- 
tween our  belli  if  in  a  Suprone  Being  and 
our  American  form  of  government  and 
Its  institutions 

The  Rochest  er,  N.Y..  Times-Union,  one 
of  the  leatfing  imbllcatlons  of  the  Gan- 
nett groop,  bas  recently  printed  a 
thoughtful  anj  Jysls  of  the  prospects  and 


'concern  for  the  future  of  our  system  of 
government.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  thoughtful  com- 
mentary, I  am  Including  with  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  entitled  "The 
'Prayer'  Amendment:  Why  It  Is  Needed," 
as  it  appeared  In  the  Friday,  May  15, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union: 

The  Pkatzk  Amendment:   Why  It  Is  Needed 

Those  testifying  before  Congress  on  the 
"prayer  amendment,"  as  all  Americans, 
should  bear  In  mind  what  the  amendment 
says — and  does  not  say. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The 
requirement  extends  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, too. 

Varying  additions  to  this  keystone  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  have  been  proposed.  The  one 
primarily  under  consideration  la  proposed  by 
Representative  Frank  Becker.  Long  Island 
Republican.    It  aajn: 

"\.  Nothing  to  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading  from, 
or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures, 
if  participation  therein  la  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  in  any  governmental  or  public  school. 
Institution  or  place. 

"2.  Nothing  to  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  belief 


to,  reliance  upon,  or  tovoktog  the  aid  of,  Ood 
or  a  Supreme  Being,  to  any  governmental  or 
public  document,  proceeding,  activity,  cere- 
mony, school  institution,  or  place,  or  upon 
any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"3.  Nothtog  in  this  article  shall  constitute 
an  establishment  of  religion." 

If  the  only  Issue  Involved  were  the  re- 
cital of  prayers  to  schools,  there  would  be 
less  reason  for  tampertog  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  first  time  since  its  adoption 
173  years  ago. 

But  the  threat  to  America's  spiritual 
foundation  is  far  more  serious,  and  the 
Becker  amendment  meets  it  head  on. 

In  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  prayer  ruling 
last  year,  it  was  held  that  the  Government 
must  maintain  "strict  neutrality"  toward 
religious  exercises,  neither  aiding  nor  op- 
posing religion." 

The  trend  of  Court  decisions  todlcates  that 
the  small  but  determined  band  of  those  who 
are  flghttog  all  Ooverrunent  tovolvement  in 
religion  will  succeed  if  the  first  amendment 
remains  as  is. 

Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  that 
would  mean  that  Christmas,  Chanukah,  and 
Thanksgivtog  observances  or  symbols  must 
be  banned  from  schools  or  other  government 
institutions.  The  national  motto,  "In  Qod 
We  Trust."  must  be  erased  from  coins  and 
judges'  benches.  Prayers  must  not  be  said 
during  sessions  of  any  legislative  body. 

The  words  "under  Ood"  must  be  deleted 
from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 
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The  fourth  verse  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" will  be  an  Illegal  part  of  tbe  national 
antb«m.  OoTeminant  funda  may  not  be 
uaed  to  flnanoe  reUglouB  funerals  of  national 
leaders.  Baocalaureaf  or  ohapel  ■errloe* 
may  not  be  held  at  aovemment-supported 
high  schools  or  colleges. 

Chaplains  may  not  serve  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  prlscHis.  Church  property  will  no 
longer  be  eosmpted  from  tazatton.  Presi- 
dential religious  proclamatloos  will  be  pr»- 
hlblted,  and  Oovemment  oflldals  from  the 
President  down  must  stop  appealing  to  Al- 
mighty Ood  for  guidance  to  q>eeches  made 
on  taxpayers'  time. 

Taken  together,  such  prohibitions  would 
constitute  not  Oovemment  "neutrality" 
toward  religion  but  Oovernment-enforced 
atheism,  stripping  our  national  life  of  any 
official  reference  to  religion. 

That  Is  what  the  Becker  amendment  Is 
aimed  at  preventing. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment,  including 
many  leading  church  figures,  contend  that 
no  such  "result  Is  threatened  by  the  Ckmrt 
rulings. 

But  it  would  have  strained  belief  not  long 
ago  to  think  that  the  High  Cknirt  would  bar 
recital  of  noDsectarlan  prayers  and  the  read- 
ing of  Bible  verses  tn  the  sehooto,  even  when 
chUdrsn  ooold  be  excused  from  partlcipatton 
at  tbetr  pannts'  request. 

Tha  Beeker  amendment's  foes  also  have 
predicted.  In  all  stoeerlty,  that  its  approval 
will  lead  to  an  establishment  of  religion — 
that  ts,  the  protection  or  promotion  of  a 
religious  denomination  by  government. 

If  so,  why  dldnt  that  happen  to  the  170- 
odd  years  of  school  prayei's  and  official  recog- 
nition of  God  before  tiie  Supreme  Court 
acted?  And  why  did  almost  all  the  religious 
leaders  who  now  fear  this  outoome  fall  to 
act  against  it  by  calling  upon  the  Hl^  Court 
to  rule  out  the  echoed  prayers  and  other  acts 
they  now  Itod  so  dangerous  to  religious 
Uberty? 

Certainly  it  is  the  task  of  churches  and 
parents,  not  schools  or  government,  to  teach 
religion  to  children.  But  the  removal  of  all 
references  to  Ood  from  public  life  would 
poee  a  positive  menace  to  religion  by  foster- 
ing todlfferenoe  to  and  Ignorance  of  religion 
among  children  and  adults  alike. 

We  believe  to  the  separation  of  ch\u«h 
and  state.  We  hold  with  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  no  citizen  should  be  persecuted 
beca\iae  of  his  reIlglo\u  beliefs,  or  lack  of 
them. 

But  we  also  believe,  as  the  Nation's  found- 
ers believed,  that  America's  liberties  and  Its 
very  existence  are  bestowed  by  dlvtoe  provi- 
dence. Voluntary  expression  of  belief  to 
Ood  to  our  schools  and  to  public  life  mtist  be 
permitted  for  the  vast  maj<»lty  of  Americans 
who  share  that  conviction. 


Discriminatory  Acts  Af  aintt  Russian  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  TAFI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
cans we  are  greatly  disturbed  by  recent 
evidences  of  discrimination  against  Jew- 
ish citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
suppression  of  Judaism  Is  the  suppression 
of  all  religions.  For  this  reason.  I  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolvticm.  Hotise 
Resolution  728  by  which  the  House  would 


condemn  discriminatory  acts  against 
Russian  Jews. 

As  we  aU  know,  the  Soviet  Constitution 
is  superficially  a  fine  and  democratie 
document  It  purports  to  Invest  full  and 
equal  citizenship  In  the  Jews.  But  pres- 
ent Russian  rulers  Ignore  this  provlslcm 
as  they  have  Ignored  so  many  others. 
The  Constitution's  safeguards  of  religious 
freedom  have  become  a  mockery  in  the 
light  of  actual  experience. 

When  the  Soviet  era  began,  there  were 
more  than  3  million  Jews  In  Russia. 
Tliey  attended  their  own  theaters,  they 
ran  their  own  printing  sh(H>s,  they  pub- 
lished their  own  newspapers.  These  in- 
stitutions kept  alive  their  lies  to  a 
historic  heritage.  Systonatically,  Stalin 
crushed  these  institutions.  His  ylclous 
campaign  was  culminated  by  an  in- 
famous purge  of  Jewish  intelligentsia 
following  the  abortive  doctors'  plot  of 
1948. 

And  although  Khrushchev  has  empha- 
sized his  de-Stalinlzation  policy  of  recent 
years,  he  has  failed  to  moition  Stalin's 
anti-Semitism.  More  Importantly,  he 
has  done  nothing  to  curb  It  or  to  revital- 
ize Jewish  cultural  institutions. 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
not  a  single  Jewish  dally  newspaper — 
nor  a  Jewish  theater.  And  Jews  must 
Identify  themselves  as  Jews  on  their  In- 
ternal passports. 

All  America  is  appalled  by  this  dis- 
criminatory pattern.  It  not  only  op- 
presses Jews  In  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  faith  but  causes  their  deaths  in 
retribution  for  so-called  economic  offen- 
ses. 

I  ask  all  concerned  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  Join  with  me  in  condemning 
these  acts,  llirough  this  resolution,  we 
express  the  conscience  of  troubled  Amer- 
icans who  at^ior  anti-Semitism.  Our 
appeal  to  Ruslsan  authorities  to  cease 
their  Inhumane  conduct — an  appeal  that 
must  be  fortified  and  augmented  by  the 
organized  outcry  of  private  organiza- 
tions— will  make  it  dear  to  the  world 
that  we  cherish  religious  freedom  and 
will  seek  ever  to  preserve  it. 


California  Pnbtisker  Warns  of  Duigtrs  in 
Political  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  IKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  what 
authority  of  the  Constitution  does  the 
Federal  Government  'mmmm*  ttie  respon- 
sibility to  feed,  house,  clothe,  provide 
Jobs,  medical  care,  and  other  necessities 
of  life  for  the  people?  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  such  sanction.  It  has 
always  been  my  belief  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  created  a  republic  within  a 
democracy  through  which  we  could  oper- 
ate a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  in  which  eaeh  individual  would  be 
free  to  rise  to  whatever  heights  his  own 


talent,  ability,  and  willingness  to  work 
would  carry  Mm 

The  New  Dealers,  Fair  Dealers,  New 
Frontiersmen  and  the  present  wheeler 
dealers  have  another  idea.  Tliey  do  not 
trust  the  people,  nor  do  they  believe  in 
the  wisdom  nor  the  ability  of  the  pe<H>le 
either  to  govern  themselves  or  Indeed 
take  care  of  their  individual  needs.  The 
social  planners  think  that  a  certain  select 
few  possess  the  wisdom  to  govern,  and 
only  carefully  selected  bureaucrats  know 
what  Is  best  for  you  and  me.  This  jMi- 
osopiiy  Is  the  basis  of  the  proposed  war 
on  poverty.  The  administration  has  no 
faith  In  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
therefore  proposes  full  Oovemment  con- 
trol of  a  program  to  Increase  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  those  the  bureaucrats  decide  are 
imderprivlleged. 

How  some  Americans  feel  about  the 
program  is  seen  in  the  following  editorial 
by  Cliff  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Downey 
Herald  American,  Downey,  Calif.  I 
strongly  recommend  Mr.  Smith's  edi- 
torial to  you. 


War  on  Ptwari  Sixifs  To  Bi  Anothek  Step 

ImO  SOCf4I.TBM 

(By  ClUr  Smith) 

President  Johnsonls  announced  war  on  pov- 
erty appettfs  to  be  the  final  st^  to  oosivecttog 
this  Republic  toto  a  Sodallstle  welfare  state. 
It  Is  an  admission  that  the  Democratie  Party 
since  1938  has  been  tmaUe  to  attain  the 
goals  of  eooQotnlc  growth  through  tbs  tree 
enterprise  system,  which  Is  Hm  American 
way  of  life.  President  Jctonaon.  Is  very  adept 
at  dealing  with  opposltes.  He  appears  on 
national  televlsloci  with  a  glowing  report  of 
prxssperlty  and  great  eoooomlc  gains,  and, 
with  only  a  change  of  seenery,  he  appears 
from  the  wings  of  the  theater  with  a  devas- 
tating presentattoo  of  abject  poverty. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  the  Buropean 
press,  both  to  the  free  countries  and  the 
Oocnmunlst  countries.  Is  picking  up  only  tbe 
story  of  "America,  the  Land  of  Povvrty,"  and 
using  It  to  prove  that  the  c^taUstle  system 
Is  a  failure  and  tha<t  Mandam  Is  the  only 
answer  to  the  fulAUmenft  of  happtoess. 

The  President  returned  from  a  2-day  trip 
to  Appalachla  where  great  unemployment 
and  much  poverty  does  to  fact  exist.  He  an- 
noonced  that  he  was  amaaed  at  t2ie  crowds 
tlmt  came  out  to  greet  him.  He  apparently 
did  not  realize  that  he  was  regarded  as  Santa 
Glaus  with  a  pcudc  on  his  bade,  overflowing 
with  taxpayers'  money  to  be  given  away  for 
the  asktog.  The  President's  economic  ad- 
viser, Walter  Heller,  says  that  poveity  Is  a 
national  disgrace.  Poverty  Is  not  a  disgrace. 
It  Is  a  misfortune,  but  It  cannot  be  resolved 
by  a  national  dole.  The  only  disgrace  Is 
that  our  Oovemment  has  been  unable  to  cre- 
ate a  favorable  climate  to  which  bustoess 
can  have  confidence  to  Oovemment  and  can 
expand. 

Examlntog  some  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  Congress,  it  appears  that  we  have  done 
much  to  curtail  economic  growth  and  create 
unemployment.  Among  these  Is  the  refxxsal 
to  grant  a  tax  deduction  tor  salaries  paid  to 
domestic  help  and  caretakers.  A  million 
Jobs  would  be  Inunedlately  available  to  the 
lowest  economic  segment  of  unskilled  labor, 
without  any  capital  tovestment.  If  such  a 
deduction  were  permitted.  Miwti»»iir.^  wage 
has  created  unemi^oyment  for  those  persons 
unskmed  and  unable  to  perf<»m  work  at 
the  mlnlnium  wage,  even  Ukough  they  would 
like  to  work  for  leas  but  are  forced  to  go  on 
welfare.  Our  uncontrolled  Imports  from 
low-wage  countries  have  caused  widespread 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  of  South  Bend-Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  took  an  economic  leap  forward  this 
week  as  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  Associates  In- 
vestment administration  building,  one 
of  three  buildings  comprising  this  com- 
pany's multimlllion  dollar  home  oCQce 
complex. 

Joining  Governor  Welsh  In  this  cor- 
nerstone laying  ceremony  was  Mr.  Oliver 
C.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Associates. 

This  company  is  ranked  as  the  Na- 
tion's 91st  largest  corporation  in  terms 
of  assets  and  is  the  largest  independent 
finance  company  in  the  United  States, 
with  diyersifled  finance,  insurance  and 
banking  operations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Another  distinguished  guest  on  the 
occasion  was  the  Honorable  Francis 
Keppel.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress at  a  luncheon  attended  by  civic 
leaders  from  the  South  Bend  area  in  the 
newly  completed  Associates  personnel 
and  training  center. 

Because  I  believe  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel's  remarks  on  this  occasion  on  the 
relation  between  education  and  the 
American  economy,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  vocational  education,  to  be  so 
thoughtful,  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  insert  the  text  of  the  Commissioner's 
speech  in  the  Record  : 

Education  and  thx  American  Economt 
(By  Francis   Keppel,    US.   Commissioner  of 

Education.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

Yesterday  I  flew  from  Washington  to  South 
Bend  with  your  distinguished  C!ongressman. 

Last  night  I  talked  with  schoolteachers 
and  college  profeeeors  from  communities 
throughout  northern  Indiana. 

At  breakfast  this  morning  I  met  with  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  from  thla 
area  and  I  have  Just  had  the  opportunity  of 
chatting  with  yooir  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  with  your  mayor  and  other 
leading  citizens  of  your  city.  I  like  Indiana 
and  I  like  South  Bond. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  on  a  moet  algnifloant 
day  in  the  life  of  your  community — the 
oomerstone  laying  of  thla  splendid  new  $3 
million  Associates  Inveetment  faculty.  I  say 
"atgnlfloant"   because    this   substantial    in- 


vestment is  obviously  a  reflection  of  the  great 
confidence  which  the  Associates  Co.  has  in 
the  preeent  econctnlc  strength  and  the  futiire 
economic  vitality  of  South  Bend,  Mlshawaka. 
and,  Indeed,   the  entire  St.  Joseph  County 


South  Bend  Is  world-famed  for  its  many 
products  and  so  I  know  you  must  take  great 
pride  In  the  remarkable  success  of  Associates 
Investment  as  one  of  the  largest  finance 
companies  in  the  Nation. 

viooaons  coicirDrNrrr 

Congresaiman  Bxadxicas  told  me  on  the 
plane  yesterday  of  some  other  recent  develop- 
ments which,  like  this  new  Associates  build- 
ing, are  clear  evidence  of  the  vigor  and  po- 
tential of  this  cooununlty — from  the  new 
construction  plans  of  your  Indiana  and 
Michigan  Electric  Co.  to  the  new  YMCA 
building  to  tlfc  recent  acquisition  of  Stude- 
baker  facUltlee  by  the  Kaiser-Jeep,  Cum- 
mins, and  Allied  Products  flrms.  and  many 
others.    He  recUly  gave  me  quite  a  list. 

Incldently.  I  would  like  to  say  a  special 
word  about  Congreesman  BsAOEisJts.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  principal  responsibility 
for  legislation  atfecting  education.  John 
BRADEMAS  played  a  key  role  last  year  in  draft- 
ing and  helping  to  pass  two  of  the  moet 
Important  education  bUls  Congress  has  en- 
acted Ln  many  years — the  Vocational  Bduca- 
tlon  Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  He  has  won  widespread  respect  among 
ediicators  throughout  the  United  States  for 
his  deep  commitment  to  the  strengthening 
of  American  education. 

Essential  as  the  many  ezamplee  of  new 
business  and  Industrial  investment  are  to 
the  economic  future  of  your  area,  I  believe 
It  equally  algnlflcant  that  the  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  community  is  also  increasing  its 
Investment  in  another  indispensable  factor 
in  economic  growth — the  investment  In  hu- 
man beings. 

For  example,  only  this  morning  I  visited 
Notre  Dame's  extraordinary  new  university 
library,  the  largest  university  library,  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  Nation. 

And  I  am  looking  forward  after  lunch  to 
a  tour  of  what  I  understand  Is  one  of  the 
finest  private  personnel  training  facilities  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  part  of  your  ex- 
panding Associates  Investment  plant  here 
In  South  Bend.  With  your  own  in-house 
training  programs  and  your  own  data  proc- 
essing systems,  you  at  Assoclatee  are  pro- 
viding dramatic  evidence  that  farsighted 
business  leadership  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  education. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  as  one  who  must 
be  concerned  not  only  with  the  shaping  »t 
education  policy  but  also  with  the  contribu- 
tions which  educated  men  and  women  make 
to  our  national  wealth,  that  it  is  moet  fitting 
that  the  chief  executive  of  the  Associates 
Investment  Co.  should  be  a  man  whose  life 
has  t)een  so  strongly  identified  with  concern 
for  education. 

O.  C.   CARMICHAEL,   JR.,  LEADING  CITIZXN 

I  have  known  Mike  Carmichael  both  per- 
sonally and  by  reputation  for  some  years. 
He  was  a  college  president  at  Converse  Col- 
lege. South  Carolina,  and  a  dean  of  students 
at  VanderbUt  University.  I  am  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  here  in  South  Bend,  as  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  this  community  in 
private  business,  be  continues  to  display  a 
deep  concern  for  education.  For  example, 
as  no  doubt  many  of  you  know,  he  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Temporary  Committee 
for  Higher  Education  in  North  Central 
Indiana. 
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Today  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  aliout 
a  collaborative  effort  for  South  Bend,  for 
Indiana,  for  all  America  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  business  and  industry  and  of  educa- 
tion are  closely  bound  and  coincide.  IiCy 
theme  is  vocational  education — the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  to  meet  the  specific  eco- 
nomic demands  of  our  time,  and  the  new 
legislation  designed  for  this  purpose. 

It  calls  for  a  collaborative  effort  l>ecause 
American  industry,  without  a  strong  undw- 
pinnlng  in  vocational  education  in  our 
schools,  wlU  lack  a  substantial  base  for  its 
futiire — and  because  vocational  education, 
without  the  active  support  and  interest  of 
the  btuineas  cominunlty,  wlU  lack  purpose 
and  thrust  and  touch  with  reality. 

Out  of  this  new,  bold  and  concerted  ap- 
proach by  American  business  and  mdustry 
and  American  education,  I  can  see  a  glowing 
economic  hope  and  promise  in  every  com- 
munity acroes  the  land.  But  before  we  caa- 
sider  the  glow,  let  tis  first  examine  some  of 
the  hxirdles  we  face. 

The  facts  that  confront  tis  today  are  by 
no  means  comforting,  nor  are  the  vocational 
schools  as  they  now  exist. 

Today,  moat  of  our  vocational  schools  offer 
training  in  a  mlnlmimi  of  skUls  while  our 
economy  offers  employment  in  hundreds  of 
occupations. 

T7NEMP10TMXNT 

Today,  when  Jobs  for  skilled  technicians 
of  all  kinds  show  an  Increase  of  300  percent 
In  Just  1  year,  there  are  more  than  4  million 
unemployed,  moet  of  them  because  they 
lack  employable  skills. 

Today,  while  our  economy  reaches  ever 
new  heights,  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
yoimgsters  seek  to  enter  a  world  of  work 
for  which  they  are  ill-equipped  and  in  which 
they  shortly  become  unemployed. 

Our  unemployment  flguers  today  alarm 
us — as  they  should.  In  a  time  of  imprece- 
dented  pros[>erity,  our  statisticians  show  us 
an  unemployment  rate  of  5.7  percent  of  our 
labor  force.  Among  American  youth  from  16 
to  19  years  of  age — young  Americans  who  are 
out  of  school  and  looking  for  work — the  un- 
employment rate  is  three  times  the  national 
average  and  still  on  the  Incretue. 

Do  these  grim  figiires  mean  that  our  society, 
our  economy  are  falling  apart?  To  my  mind, 
they  are  not  the  sign  of  an  economic  decline, 
but  rather  of  an  advance — of  the  sweeping 
advance  of  our  technology  and  productivity, 
of  our  dynamic  movement  from  an  era  when 
production  depended  upon  the  brawn  of  men 
to  a  day  when  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
trained,  skilled  minds  of  men. 

The  challenge  that  unemployment  pre- 
sents to  us  is  not  the  slowing  down  of  our 
economy  but  the  overriding  need  to  bring 
our  people,  all  our  people,  up  to  the  levels 
of  skill  and  knowledge  they  require  to  share 
in  the  opportunities  of  American  life. 

A  few  decades  ago,  many  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  could  be  filled  with  dignity  and  suc- 
cess by  men  and  women  who  had  completed 
only  an  elementary  school  education.  To- 
day most  of  these  Jobs  no  longer  exist. 

VOCATIONAL    EBTTCATION 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  economic  require- 
ments of  our  day,  we  will  need  to  find  new 
directions  in  vocational  education  that  are 
truly  responsive  to  economic  change.  And 
we  win  need  to  support  this  enterpise  at 
every  level— from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  and  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Half  a  century  ago,  when  the  effects  of  in- 
dustrialization began  to  be  felt  strongly  in 
America,  Congress  responded  with  the  first 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  training  people 
for  work.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
was  a  bold  and  visionary  attempt  to  Insure 
the  United  States  in  that  era  against  the 
hazards  of  unemployment  for  want  of  skW. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  years  that  followed, 
vocational  education  has  marked  time  aad 


the  early  vision  of  economic  reality  became 
blurred.  Meanwhile,  our  society  has  undn-- 
gone  enormous  shifts  through  the  popula- 
tion boom  and  rapid  developments  in  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

In  the  sprawling  complex  of  our  modem 
cities,  many  of  our  early  vocational  schools 
remain  as  remnants  of  the  past,  as  red  brick 
monimients  to  a  day  gone  by.  Remote  from 
the  mainstream  of  modem  technology,  they 
are  training  yoimg  people  for  vocations  al- 
ready becc»nlng  extinct.  Within  the  educa- 
tional community,  they  are  often  regarded 
as  institutions  for  youth  who  are  falling  in 
academic  pursuits,  as  "dumping  grounds" 
for  the  poorly  educated.  Within  the  busi- 
ness community, .  these  schools  untU  now 
have  received  little  attention,  either  in 
financial  support  or  support  in  creating 
training  programs  that  bear  a  valid  relaUon- 
shlp  to  our  modem  economy. 

But  now,  I  trust,  we  have  come  to  an 
awakening — to  the  realization  that  sound 
vocational  training  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  economy.  It  Is  this 
awakening  which  led  the  Congress  last  year 
to  pass  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

NSW     APPROACH 

The  new  act,  a  landmark  in  our  history 
of  vocational  education,  calls  for  a  sharp 
break  with  the  past.  It  aims  to  r^lace 
the  bleak,  negative  approach  of  educatcHs 
suid  business  and  the  public  to  theee  neg- 
lected schools  with  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation to  make  them  vital,  contributing 
centers  in  the  world  our  technology  is  shap- 
ing. 

Under  this  act.  Federal  funds  to  expand 
vocational  education  can  be  more  than 
quadrupled.  The  Congress  has  authorized 
an  increase  in  appropriations  from  some  $57 
million  a  year  to  an  additional  9731  million 
over  the  next  4  years.  These  funds  are  to 
be  matched  by  the  States  in  buUdtng  new 
schools  and  creating  a  whole  new  range  of 
vocational  programs  to  refiect  the  changing 
needs  of  the  labor  market. 

We  would  deceive  ourselves,  however,  to 
think  of  thes4  Federal  funds  as  more  than 
"seed  money,"  or  to  believe  that  the  future 
course  of  vocational  education  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  fashioned  In  Washington.  These 
funds  WlU  go  a  long  way  only  if  the  States 
and  oommiinltles  use  them  as  an  Impetus  to 
stimulate  a  far  greater  output  of  funds  and 
energy  on  their  own  part. 

To  this  end.  the  law  is  soUdly  backed  up 
by  a  requirement  for  State  boards  or  com- 
mittees compoeed  of  members  from  man- 
agement, labor,  and  education  to  review  and 
advise  in  the  development  of  modem  voca- 
tional training. 

This  provision  of  the  act  I  regard  as  essen- 
tial if  we  hope  to  succeed.  These  advlsary 
boards,  now  In  existence  or  being  created, 
will  be  called  on  to  keep  our  vocational 
schools  in  tune  with  the  fiuctuating  wave- 
length of  regional  and  local  economic  con- 
ditions. 

COMMUNITT    ACTION 

But  beyond  the  Federal  law  and  Its  re- 
quirements, I  see  the  ultimate  burden  rest- 
ing upon  the  communities — and  here  I 
suggest  the  need  for  local  advisory  groups, 
committees  on  which  you  can  most  ably 
serve.  In  communities  which  have  already 
established  such  advisory  bodies,  the  new  era 
of  vocational  training  is  already  underway. 

In  and  of  Itself,  of  course,  Federal  legis- 
lation will  not  assure  us  of  a  vocational 
structure  reaching  all  our  people,  or  one 
that  meets  the  ptu^lcular  and  varying  Job 
requirements  of  our  communities,  or.  Indeed, 
that  the  skills  we  teach  today  wiU  necessarUy 
lie  the  skUls  we  will  need  tomorrow. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  recent  Manpower 
Report,  set  down  the  limitations  as  weU  as 
the  possibilities  of  Federal  aid  when  he  said : 
•TTie  Federal  Government  can  provide  lead- 


ership, information,  and  other  assistance, 
but  fundamehtally  it  is  action  carried  for- 
ward In  each  community  that  will  decide 
how  well  we  achieve  o\u-  national  objectives." 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  we  will  accom- 
plish little  in  vocational  education  if  we 
merely  repeat  the  patterns  of  the  psst. 

The  new  stimulus  of  leglslatl(m  requires 
more  of  us  than  merely  replacing  the  status 
quo  of  1917  with  the  status  quo  of  1904. 
Our  new  vocational  schools  tqust  be  Uving 
enterprises,  continually  responsive  to  eco- 
nomic needs,  or  they,  like  their  red  brick 
predecessors,  will  also  become  monuments 
to  obsolescence  in  the  jrears  ahead. 

WHAT  IS  aXQtJISXO?     • 

In  creating  these  new  vocational  schools, 
how  shall  we  assure  their  continuing  vitality? 

Clearly,  our  first  requirement  is  to  buUd 
a  sound  and  durable  pattern  of  collaboration 
between  Industry,  biisiness  and  education. 
For  too  many  years,  we  have  remained  iso- 
lated from  one  another.  We  need  to  know 
each  better,  to  see  and  respect  each  other's 
point  of  view 

On  the  national  level  this  cooperative  pat- 
tern already  exists.  We  in  education  have 
turned  to  business  and  industry  for  counsel 
on  personnel  and  on  strengthening  voca- 
tional education.  This  we  will  continue  to 
do.  Through  our  State  advisory  boards,  we 
must  extend  this  pattern,  establishing  gen- 
uine meeting  grounds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, not  mere  appendages  of  education  or  of 
business. 

As  educators,  we  must  recognize  the  recdl- 
ties  of  mdustrial  life  if  our  vocational  schools 
are  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  our  society. 
We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  realistic  and 
sklUful  training  programs  now  employed  by 
American  Indus^  for  Its  specific  needs. 
And  industry,  in  turn,  must  recognize  that 
the  growth  of  vocational  education  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  growth  of  industry  itself. 
In  as  realistic  terms  as  the  growth  rate  of 
our  gross  naticmal  product,  our  investment 
in  education  today  is  the  surest  measure  of 
our  economic  strength  tomorrow. 

Second,  we  must  seize  the  present  opportu- 
nity and  the  critical  needs  that  brou^t  it 
about  for  a  truly  long-range  effort.  We  will 
fall  if  we  regard  the  challenge  of  our  ad- 
vandng  technology  as  only  a  pres«it  emer- 
gency, a  brush  fire  we  can  put  out  by  sum- 
moning the  bucket  brigades.  We  will  fall 
if  we  merely  put  up  new  biilldlngs,  train  new 
teachers,  create  new  technical  currlculums. 

Technology  vrtll  not  stand  stlU.  It  will 
lead  to  a  world  60  years  from  now  as  differ- 
ent from  ours  as  the  present  is  different  from 
the  world  of  a  century  past.  If  we  would 
succeed  in  these  new  schools,  we  must  plan 
for  the  future,  creating  a  stethoscope  of 
vocational  research  that  is  sensitive  to  the 
pulsing  change  of  technology  and  apply  the 
products  of  that  research  to  our  schools. 

Third,  and  finally,  we  need  to  see  voca- 
tional training  as  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
education,  not  as  a  minor  tributary.  This 
calls  for  raising  its  quality  and  its  standards, 
making  it  one  of  the  best,  not  the  least,  of 
our  educational  efforts.  This  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  idea  that  the  vocational  school 
can  be  second  rate,  a  "dumping  ground"  fer 
the  failures  of  education.  This  wUl  put  our 
whole  educational  structure  on  notice  that 
poor  education  can  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
that  wherever  our  schools  are  weak,  they 
must  be  strengthened  and  that  a  failure  im 
any  segment  of  education  affects  the  whole 
enterprise. 

A     NEW     BEGINNING 

In  our  meeting  here  today,  I  see  begin- 
nings of  a  vitalizing  force  In  vocational  edu- 
cation and  in  all  education,  a  force  that 
brings  to  the  communities  of  America  the 
purpose  and  vision  that  have  made  us 
strong  and  wUl  assure  oiu-  future  strength. 

I  know  that  you  here  in  the  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  area  have  been  quick  to  realia* 
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EXTENSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMEMT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  iriscoifsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneada  /.  May  20, 1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCK:  .  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
UB  realise  how  trc  mendously  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  coDc^e  education  has  In- 
rears.  These  costs,  so 
IS.  will  Increase  even 
ocome. 

Plainly,  sometting  must  be  done  to 
reUeve  the  flnanctjil  pressures  on  parents 
assist  their  sons  and 
daughters  In  receiving  university  train- 
ing. Two  remedlfs  to  this  problem  have 
been  iNroposed 

The  first  would  increase  the  number 
of  ■AHf^i^KMf  ai  d  loans  now  available 
from  the  Federal  CSovemment  to  college 
students.  The  second  would  provide  a 
tax  credli  to  pare  its  for  educational  ex- 
ly  a  son  or  daughter 
at  institutions  of  dgher  learning. 

Many  pe<vle  believe  the  second 
method  to  be  mich  preferable  to  the 
first.  Federal  loa  ds  and  scholarships  to 
needy  students  ca  mot  begin  to  solve  the 
problem.  What  b  needed  Is  the  direct 
approach  envisioned  in  the  tax  credit 
principle. 

The  arguments  for  this  system  of  aid- 
ing education  in  >ur  Nation  are  clearly 
and  cogently  put  forth  In  an  article  in 
the  May  16  Issue  of  America  magazine 
by  the  Reverend  ^  irgil  C.  Blum,  director 
of  the  political  leioice  department  at 
Marquette  Unlver  Ity,  Milwaukee. 

For  a  number  >f  years  Father  Blum 
has  been  in  the  f  >refront  of  the  move- 
ment to  establish  i  program  of  tax  relief 
for  parents  with  c  lildren  in  cc^^e.  His 
article  "Tax  Crsdits  for  Education." 
demonstrates  the  careful  thought  he  has 
given  to  this  issue 

Of  particular  in  merest  in  his  concept  of 
an  "absolute"  tac  credit  which  would 
assist  even  those  ^  rho  pay  little  or  no  in- 
come tax.  and  the  reby  would  not  receive 
proportionate  ben  >flts  under  a  tax  credit 
as  It  Is  currently  o  mceived. 

Under  unanim<  us  consent.  I  include 
Father  Blum's  ar  icle  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  ea  neetly  urge  the  atten- 
ti(m  of  my  colleag ues  to  it: 


Tax  Ctaam  fob  Bdttcation — A  Plan  To  Pao- 
ram  Ptaaiu.  Am  Tb  Hbj>  Mkct  thk  Ck>K- 

STAKIIT    RiBXMO    CkMT    Or    COIXaOX 

(By  VlrgU  C.  Blum) 
(Note. — ftither  Blimi.  &J^  Is  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  ICar- 
quette  University  and  author  of  "Preedom 
of  Choice  In  Education".) 

By  1970  the  average  American  family  with 
a  child  In  M^ege  will  need  about  $500  a 
year  in  financial  assistance  to  pay  for  his 
education.  For  the  majority  of  families, 
the  costs  have  already  soared  out  of  reach. 
It  is  not  efuy  to  estimate  how  much  help 
they  now  need.  But  Dr.  Rexford  Moon,  di- 
rector of  the  College  Scholarship  Service, 
predicts  that  by  1070  families  with  children 
in  college  will  need  f3.7  billion  In  educational 
help  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  means,  on 
an  average,  $600  for  each  of  7  million  stu- 
dents. 

To  enable  families  with  low  or  middle  In- 
comes to  send  their  children  to  college,  this 
deficit  will  have  be  made  up  by  grants,  loans. 
tax  crediits,  and  scholarships.  No  single  one 
of  these  aid  programs  Is  likely  to  bring  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  American 
family.  But  a  combination  of  such  programs 
on  the  State  and  Federal  levels  would  help 
a  great  deal. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  government  loans 
for  college  educatiCKi  costs  have  proved  both 
workable  and  acceptable.  This  U  certainly 
true  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans. 
But  to  compel  the  children  of  poor,  low-In- 
come and  middle-income  families  to  rely 
heavily  on  loans  for  their  education  Is  In- 
equitable, undemocratic  and  uneconomical. 

Congressmen  and  the  administration  have 
repeatedly  told  parents  that  their  children's 
InteUectual  development  U  the  Nation's 
greatest  natural  resource.  College  educa- 
tion for  youth,  they  insist.  Is  essential  to 
our  economic,  professional,  scientific,  and 
technological  development:  the  best  Invest- 
ment we  can  make  is  to  spend  public  funds 
on  develc^ing  brainpower.  Parents  have  in 
effect  been  told  that  the  coUege  education 
of  their  children  Is  indispensable  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  defense. 

And  the  parents  have  been  convinced. 
They  are  now  demanding  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  a  fair  part  of  the  costs. 

For  this  reason,  they  are  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove Senator  Vanck  Haxtkx's  Federal  aid 
bill  (S.  3490).  While  this  measure  would 
provide  scholarships  and  work-study  pro- 
grams for  a  nimiber  of  needy  and  worthy 
students,  its  main  purpose  Is  to  obtain  more 
loan  funds  for  children  of  families  with  low 
or  middle  Incomes.  Parents,  however,  view 
locuis  as  only  a  partial  solution  to  their  edu- 
cation problems.  They  do  not  want  their 
children — particularly  their  daughters — to 
go  deep  Into  debt.  This  Is  why  more  and 
more  parents  are  demanding  tuition  grants 
such  as  New  York  State  now  provides,  or  tax 
credits  on  t\iltlon  and  fees. 

The  Hartke  bill,  which  was  rushed  to  the 
Senate  floor  on  February  3  to  bead  off  ap- 
proval of  Senator  Abkahajc  RiBic9rT'8  tax- 
credit  program,  does  not  meet  these  de- 
mands. Its  loan  provision  was  admittedly 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  widely  sup- 
ported Rlblcoff  tax-credit  plan,  which 
would  have  given  help  to  nearly  every  col- 
lege student  In  the  Nation.  Whereas  the  tax- 
credit  proi>osal  is  designed  to  help  families 
and  students  pay  for  the  cost  of  education, 
the  Hartke  loan  program  Is  designed  to  throw 
the  cost  of  education  upon  the  students. 

It  Is  undemocratic,  however,  for  the  Oov- 
emment  to  saddle  private  and  nonresident 
public  college  students  with  heavy  debts  for 
an  education  that  substantially  benefits  the 
Nation,  while  It  pays,  for  the  same  sort  of 
benefit,  nearly  the  full  education  costs  of 
other  college  students.  Since  college  educa- 
tion Is  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  low-Income  and  mid- 


dle-income families  should  not  be  forced  to 
go  deep  Into  debt  to  obtain  it. 

To  compel  ooUege  students  to  mortgage 
the  future  is,  as  President  WiUiam  C.  Pels 
of  Bennington  OoUege  said,  "an  abdication  of 
our  generation's  responsibility  to  its  chil- 
dren." Moreover,  "it  la  a  contradiction  of 
the  abillty-to-pay  principle  that  underlies 
our  tax  structxire  to  tax  these  youngsters 
equally,  whatever  their  income  or  assets,  for 
a  part  et  their  education."  This  is  what  the 
Hartke  bUl  woxUd  do.  It  proposes  that,  If 
youngsters  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
their  education,  they  should,  contrary  to  the 
ablUty-to-pay  principle,  be  taxed  equally. 

But  even  if  a  general  loan  program  that 
excluded  tuition  grants  ahd  tax  credits  were 
equitable.  It  would  be  imacceptable  on  edu- 
cational and  economical  grounds.  Such  a 
Federal  program  would  almost  Inevitably  re- 
sult In  state  monopoly  in  education  to  the 
detriment  of  freedom  and  diversity. 

Dr.  John  F.  Morse  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Eduf^tion  considers  student  loans  for 
higher  education  as  inadeqxuto.  "The  dollar 
gap  between  costs  at  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions," he  points  out,  "grows  greater 
every  year.  And  the  dollar  gap  is  the  really 
significant  figure.  So  to  toU  institutions, 
good  solid  institutions,  that  the  solution  to 
most  of  their  problems  is  to  raise  their  fees, 
to  charge  closer  to  actual  costs,  and  to  use 
long-torm  loans  to  finance  needy  students  Is 
to  Ignore  entirely  the  competitive  situation." 
The  effect  of  a  continuously  widening,  loan- 
lnsp>lred  tuition  gap.  Dr.  Morse  predicts, 
would  be  more  and  more  empty  classrooms 
In  private  colleges. 

Some  students  will,  for  personal  reasons, 
borrow  $0,000  to  pay  tuition  at  a  private  uni- 
versity. But  these  students  are  not  typical. 
The  typical  student  will  no  more  borrow 
$6,000  to  get  an  education  at  the  University 
of  Detroit,  when  he  can  attond  Detroit's 
Wayne  State  University  for  only  $1,200,  than 
his  father  would  borrow  $8,000  to  buy  a  black 
Cadillac  at  a  private  auto  dealer  if  he  could 
buy  a  whlto  Cadillac  at  a  tax-supported, 
SUte-operated  auto  agency  tor  $1,300.  The 
education  discount — which  here  amounts  to 
80  percent — Is,  of  course,  tnade  poeslble  by 
the  hidden  taxpayers'  subsidy  given  to  all 
students  In  public  institutions. 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Klmpton,  former  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Chicago,  remarked 
several  years  ago:  "It  is  hard  to  market  a 
product  at  a  fair  price  when  down  the  street 
someone  Is  giving  It  away."  The  ftnanotel 
collapse  of  Milwaukee -Downer  College  sev- 
eral years  after  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee  next  door 
clearly  demonstrates  how  difficult  It  is  to 
market  education  at  a  fair  price  when  down 
the  street  someone  Is  selling  it  at  an  80- 
percent  discount.  And  I  might  add  that  It 
Is  Infinitely  more  difficult  when  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  must  borrow  money  to  pay  the 
fair  price. 

The  widening  gap  In  public  and  private 
college  tuition  has  already  resulted  In  a 
rapid  shift  In  the  balance  between  students 
attending  private  institutions  and  those  In 
State  Institutions.  In  1950  more  than  50 
percent  of  college  students  attended  private 
schools.  Today  the  figure  is  less  than  37 
percent,  and  It  Is  predicted  that  by  1976  It 
wUl.  at  best,  be  30  percent,  or  possibly,  due 
to  colleges'  financial  collapse,  as  low  as  5 
percent. 

This  shift  of  students,  directly  traceable  to 
soaring  tuition  charges,  Is  costing  taxpayers 
literally  billions  of  dollars.  While  tens  of 
thousands  of  vacancies  exist  in  our  private 
colleges  and  universities,  taxpayers  are  even 
now  building  facilities  for  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  students  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  to  $10,- 
000  per  student,  and,  moreover,  subsidizing 
their  e«lucatlon  at  about  $1,600  a  year. 
While  no  fewer  than  796  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  reported  vacancies  in  the 
fall  of  1963,  public  Institutions  across  the 
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Nation  are  engaged  In  a  high-cost  building 
boom  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  stu- 
dents. Among  the  schools  with  vacancies 
are  456  4-year  liberal  arts  colleges.  Theas 
institutions,  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
546  full-time  students,  have  tremendous 
potential  for  development  and  growth.  But 
with  tuition  already  three  to  five  times 
higher  than  in  a  local  State  college  or  uni- 
versity, they  cannot  attract  the  necessary 
students.  Much  less  can  they  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  faculty  and  educational  pro- 
gram. Substantial  tuition  grants  or  tax 
credits  would  enable  many  parents  to  pay 
tuition  In  private  and  out-of-State  public 
institutions  that  are  now  beyond  their 
means. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  scores  of  Con- 
gressmen have  Introduced  tax-credit  bills. 
Most  of  these  would  provide  a  30-percent  tax 
credit  on  tuition  and  fees  paid  to  instltu- 
tlbns  of  higher  learning.  But  after  Prof. 
Roger  Freeman  of  Stanford  University,  ap- 
pearing before  a  congressional  committee  In 
1963,  recommended  the  sliding  tax-credit 
formula,  the  idea  caught  fire.  Congressmen 
of  both  political  parties,  including  Senators 
HxTBXRT  H.  HtmPHarr  and  Barht  Goldwatke, 
incorporated  a  sliding  formula  in  new  tax- 
credit  proposals.  The  most  popular  and.  In 
my  opinion,  the  most  acceptable  formula 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Htjmphket. 

Senator  Humpheit's  bUl  (S.  1677)  pro- 
vides: a  75-percent  credit  on  the  first  $100 
expended  on  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  sup- 
plies; a  40-percent  credit  on  the  next  $400; 
a  30-percent  credit  on  the  next  $600;  and  a 
20-percent  credit  on  the  next  $500.  Thus  a 
parent  who  sends  his  son  to  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, where  (1964-65)  tuition  is  $1,100, 
would  receive  a  $75  credit  on  the  first  $100, 
$160  on  the  next  $400.  $150  on  the  next  $500, 
and  $30  on  the  next  $100,  for  a  total  of  $405. 
In  out-of-pocket  money,  his  tuition  payment 
would  be  only  $696. 

When  he  introduced  his  bill,  Senator 
HxTicPHaxT  said:  "The  sliding  tox -credit 
schedule  provides  a  sensible  and  workable 
system  of  Federal  assistance  that  helps  every 
student  *  •  *.  It  is  essential  that  an  across- 
the-board  tax-credit  program  be  Initiated  to 
assist  every  person  currently  facing  the  con- 
siderable expenses  associated  with  higher 
education." 

The  Humphrey  proposal,  like  aU  the  other 
tax-credit  proposals,  has.  however,  one  de- 
fect: It  would  provide  no  tuition  benefits  to 
poor  families  that  pay  no  Federal  income 
tax,  since  the  credit  is  a  credit  on  tax  lia- 
bility. This  defect  can  be  easily  remedied 
to  give  low-income  families  equal  tuition 
benefits  by  making  the  tax  credit  absolute, 
rather  than  conditional  upon  a  tax  liability. 
Under  this  plan,  parents  who  pay  no  income 
tax.  but  are  entitled  to  a  credit,  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an 
amount  equal  to  the  credit  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  credit  would  be  treated 
like  a  refund.  The  absolute  credit  would  in 
effect  be  a  Federal  tuition  grant  to  the  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  families. 

The  enactment  of  the  Humphrey  tax-credit 
bill,  with  this  amendment,  would  greatly 
help  parenu  pay  tuition  charges  that  have 
soared  beyond  their  reach.  With  such  help, 
all  parents  would  be  aided  In  sending  their 
children  to  college,  and  many  of  them  could 
then  send  them  to  private  or  out-of-State 
public  colleges  and  universities. 

The  tax-credit  plan  Is,  of  course,  not  a 
new  Idea.  Congress  has  thus  far  enacted  five 
different  tax-credit  programs.  It  has  pro- 
vided: (1)  a  retirement  Income  credit,  (3)  a 
dividend-received  credit,  (3)  a  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest  credit,  (4)  an  Investment 
credit,  and  (6)    a  foreign- tax  credit. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  gave  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  to  businessmen  on  capital  in- 


vestmento.  Most  parenta  would  agree,  I 
think,  that  if  a  tax  credit  is  useful  to  stimu- 
late and  help  capital  investments.  It  la  «v«a 
more  useful  to  stimulate  and  help  the  edu- 
cation of  youth — the  Nation's  most  valuable 
eapltol  Investment.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
afford  to  downgrade  the  importance  of  intel- 
lectual development,  while  on  the  other 
hand  upgrading  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial development. 

The  tex  credit  plan  has  much  to' recom- 
mend It.  Since  there  are  no  adequate  alter- 
natives to  financing  higher  education,  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  parents  and  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  Here  are  some  of  the 
polnte  in  Ite  favor: 

This  plan  is  a  fair  one.  Since  the  tax- 
payer is  already  subsidizing  each  resident 
State  university  student  by  about  $1,600  a 
year,  the  plan  would  give  more  aid  to  parente 
who  send  their  children  to  private  and  out-of 
Stete  public  colleges.  (It  shoxild  be  noted, 
however,  that  on  a  percentage  basia, 
Humphrey's  sliding  scale  would  give  tax- 
supported  students  more  aid  than  tuition- 
paying  students.  And  as  tuition  Increases 
in  public  Institutions,  tax  credlto  will  be- 
come Increasingly  more  Important  to  their 
studente.)  Besides,  it  would  give  a  credit  to 
any  person,  including  the  student  himself, 
who  pays  a  part  or  all  of  his  tuition. 

The  plan  is  more  equitable  than  a  tax  de- 
duction. While  the  tax-deduction  plan 
would  give  families  in  higher  income  brack- 
ete  more  than  those  in  lower  brackete,  the 
tax  credit  plan  would^give  equal  help  to  all 
parenta,  regardless  of  Income. 

It  Is  the  most  efficient  way  of  providing 
Federal  help  for  the  college  education  erf  the 
Nation's  youth.  It  would  give  help  where 
help  is  most  needed — to  tuition-paying  par- 
enta. Tax  credita  tat  tuition-paying  parenta 
would  be  in  sharp  contrast  to  existing  Fed- 
eral programs,  which  in  fiscal  1962  gave  $1.3 
billion  to  a  handful  of  private  and  public 
universities  (Harvard  received  $33  million), 
while  hundreds  of  other  schools  that  are  edu- 
cating many  thousands  of  studenta  for  'the 
national  welfare  got  nothing. 

It  would  help  every  family  with  children 
in  college — not  merely  those  with  children 
in  State  institutions.  It  would  help  low- 
income,  nontaxpaying  families  as  much  as 
families  with  middle  or  high  incomes.  They 
-would  receive  the  amount  of  the  credit  as 
they  would  a  refund  claim;  this  would  in 
effect  be  a  tuition  grant  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

It  would  save  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 
It  would  enable  many  pfurente  to  continue  to 
send  their  children  to  private  colleges  and 
universities,  thva  relieving  taxpayers  of  the 
need  to  bulM  public  college  facilities  fen- 
these  studenta  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  to  $10,000 
per  student  and  to  subsidize  their  education 
at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  $1,600.  Under  the 
present  system  of  financing  higher  education, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  rush  of  studenta  to 
tax-supported  institutions,  the  cost  of  State 
education  is  mounting  so  rapidly  that.  Dr. 
Morse  believes,  "there  will  be  a  taxpayers' 
revolt." 

It  would  stop  the  rapid  trend  toward  State 
monopoly.  It  would  preserve  free  enterprise, 
competition  and  diversity  in  education — an 
essential  condition  of  academic  freedom. 
Studenta  would  have  some  measure  of  free- 
dom of  chofce  in  education. 

It  would  avoid  the  highly  controversial 
(though  groundless)  church-state  Issue. 
Following  a  long  line  of  Federal  precedenta 
in  both  education  and  welfare  programs,  it 
would  subsidize  the  demand,  not  the  supply. 
That  Is  to  say,  it  would  directly  aid  the  stu- 
dent, not  the  college. 

It  would  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
higher  education  without  establishing  a  basis 
for  Federal  control.    Since  the  Government 


would  aid  the  dwnaiMt.  there  would  be  no 
legal  basis  for  oontroUlng  the  supply. 

It  woTild  be  easy  to  administer.  The  stu- 
dent or  his  parmito  would  prepare  an  Inooma 
tax  return  and  take  the  i4;>pr<^]riate  credit. 
No  new  Federal  bureaucracy  would  be  needed 
to  direct  and  control  the  flow  of  public 
funds. 

It  would  remove  such  discriminations 
against  parenta  as  now  exist  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  To  pcu;pnta  who  pay  for  their 
own  children's  education,  it  would  extend  tax 
concessions  the  code  now  gives  to  persona 
suid  corporations  that  help  pay,  through  large 
contributions,  for  the  education  of  other 
people's  children,  mostly  at  prestige  colleges 
and  universities.  Moreover,  by  adopting  the 
tax  credit  plan.  Congress  would  treat  parenta 
with  the  san:ie  consideration  it  now  shows 
corporations,  which  may  deduct  every  dollar 
spent  for  the  education  of  personnel  and 
the  training  of  executives. 

It  would  remove  a  tax  that  many  parenta 
resent — a  tax  Imposed  by  Congress  on  tha 
education  of  their  children.  One  ot  the  com- 
plainte  of  parenta  i^  that  the  taxaa  they  must 
pay  Q|l  tuition  charges  for  their  own  chil- 
dren'*? -  education  are  spent  to  give  other 
people's  children  a  free  education  at  State 
colleges  and  universities.  Furthermore,  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system 
that  compels  studente  to  pay  taxes  on  eamed- 
tuitlon  paymenta  at  private  and  out-oC-Stata 
public  colleges,  since  they  are  thus  oocn- 
pelled  to  subsidize  the  education  at  idiUdrea 
from  families  ot  middle  and  high  incomes  at- 
tending local  State  institutions. 

There  are  gross  inequities  in  the  financing 
of  higher  education  in  America.  Whether 
we  correct  them  depends  largely  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  private  education,  parenta,  and 
self-supporting  studenta.  Sentiment  in  Con- 
gress is  decidedly  favorable.  But  the  preasura 
against  tax  credita  for  parents— as  demon- 
strated in  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Rlblcoff 
amendment — Is  so  great  that  even  Senators 
who  had  cosponsored  or  advocated  the  meas- 
ure were  forced  to  capitulate.  If  the  forces 
pressing  for  State  monopoly  in  education 
continue  to  d<xnlnate  Congress,  parenta  are 
not  likely  to  be  relieved  of  the  tax  on  their 
children's  educaticxi. 

Some  Senators  and  administration  leaden 
argued,  during  the  Rlblcoff  amendment  de- 
bate, that  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  help 
parenta  pay  the  high  coat  of  their  children's 
college  education.  But  Congress  glrss  oil 
producers,  who  are  hardly  in  need  ot  Federal 
aid,  $2  billion  a  year  In  tax  beneflta.  More- 
over, It  gives  a  $2-bllllon  tax  credit  to  busi- 
nessmen for  coital  investmenta.  Hence  the 
argument  Is  not  convincing. 

Since  college  education  is  so  important 
an  asset  to  our  Nation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  surely  justified  in  making  a  $75$ 
million  tax-credit  Investment  (Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau  estlmata)  In  the  education  at 
more  than  4  million  college  studenta.  Even 
with  this  Federal  investment,  it  should  ba 
noted,  parenta  In  1970  will  need  an  additional 
$2  billion  from  other  sources  to  pay  their 
college  education  bills. 

A  considerable  lack  of  concern  among  both 
private  educators  and  Congressmen  about  the 
gigantic  problems  Invtrfved  In  the  education 
of  8,500,000  studenta  by  1975  was  clearly  eyl- 
dent  during  the  Rlblcoff  amendment  debate. 
Here  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  "Bricks  and 
Mortarboards,"  a  report  from  Educational  Fa- 
cilities Laboratories:  "Somehow  there  is  still 
no  real  appreciation  of  theee  figures  even  by 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  them- 
selves, much  less  by  the  general  public." 

If  the  sltiiation  does  not  change,  by  1975 
taxpayers  may  weU  revolt  against  the  high 
cost  of  monopoly  public  education,  and  high- 
er education  Itself — amid  the  rubble  of  hun- 
dreds of  private  colleges  and  imiversitiea — 
may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 
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Km  kkk%u  by  Hm.  FruKV  K^vel, 
U^.  CoHMHM  Mr  •£  E^Katioa,  So>fk 
Bead,  lad^  Ma:   18,  ItM 


"■ 


EXTENSIOir  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

XmXANA 


the  educaUvB  of 
trlet  in  Indiana 


IN  TVS  HOnSB  (  V  REPRESENTATTVBS 

ThttTSda  V.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMA  3.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

highly  honored  ti  l  be  able  to  presait  to 

my  OcMigressiraial  Dts- 

thia  we^  the  dlstln- 

UjB.  CommlHsloner  of 

Honorable      Francis 


gulshed  and  able 
Education,     the 
KeppeL 

On  May  18,  19^4,  Commissioner  Kep- 
audlence  in  South 
Bend.  Ind..  composed  of  elonentary  and 
secondary  aehoot  eachers  from  the  pub- 
lic and  pazoehlal  ichools  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  faciiltlea  of  the  several 
colleges  and  univt  rsities,  both  puUic  and 
prlyate.  of  the  Inrd  District  oi  Imliana. 

Because  I  beUepe  OMnmissioner  Kep- 
pel's  address  on  this  occaskm  contains 
such  a  useful  dls  Eussion  of  some  of  the 
major  actl<ms  of  t  le  88th  Congress  In  the 
field  of  educattoi  as  well  as  an  assess- 
ment of  our  futi^  needs  in  education, 
omasent,  I  Insert  the 
text  of  his  addrest  in  the  Cokgkxssional 
Rscoao. 

nvcATioM:  Oui 
(By  Itrnnda  Keppd, 

Bducatloii, 

ttoQ.  and  Welfare 


Depaitment 


ttls 


leader  ihlp 


nany 


a:Kl 
euzrenily 


There  are  aeveraJ 
b«  In  TiMftana  tonight 
South  Bend. 

This  State  and 
outstanding 
United  Statee. 

Bob  Wyatt.  tcr 
better     ■choole 
Indiana,  le 
tlanal  Bducatlon 
oue  voice  for 
the  land. 

If  Ohio  la  the 
denti,  Indiana  mus ; 
lean  unlTeratty 
Father  Ted  Heabui^h 
Bovde   of  Purdue 
Chancenor  of  Indlatia 
only  three. 

The  editor  and 
paper.  Franklin 
WaahlngUm  for  hii 
Bend  on  the  map 
training  programs, 
▼Islt  here  last 
leadership  yotir 
Increasingly 


years  a  champion  of 
better     teachers     In 
president  of  the  Na- 
^^soclstlon  and  his  vigor- 
Is  now  hefurd  across 


educi  tlon 


mpther  of  American  Presl- 

be  the  mother  of  Amer- 

pr^sldents — from  your  own 

of  Notre  D&me  to  Fred 

to   Herman   Wells,   now 

University — and  I  cite 


Import  mt 


OOMi 


I  want  to  say 
Congressman.  John 
of  the  committee 
sentatlves  with 
legislation  affecting 
MAS    has    won 
ed^ycators  throughout 
Is  admired  and 
diligence,    his 
strengthening  ot 

As  the  ranking 
committees  that 
latkm  In  the  House 
played  a  key  role 
helping   pass   two 


dee> 


amsFbospicts 

U.S.  Commissioner  of 
of  Health,  Bduca- 


reaaons  I  am  pleased  to 
and  eepeclally  here  In 


community  have  given 
to  education  In  the 


mbllsher  of  your  news- 
Is  well  known  In 
role  In  putting  South 
a  pioneer  In  manpower 
and  President  Johnson's 
Is  a  tribute  to  the 
Is  giving  ln>thls 
field. 


Bt  burz, 


moith 


conimxmlty 


>MA  I  JOHN  BSADKICAS 


q>eclal  word  about  your 

WADTWtH.    As  a  member 

If  the  House  of  Bepre- 

prfidpal  responsibility  for 

education,  John  Bkadk- 

wl^espread    respect    among 

the  United  States.   He 

hoiored  for  his  talent,  his 

commitment    to    the 

Aknertcaa  education. 


laember  ot  the  two  sub- 
most  education  legls- 
Congreesman  Biapsmas 
year  In  drafting  and 
>f   the   most  Important 


wr  te 


List 


education  bills  Congress  has  enacted  In  many 
years — the  Vocational  Bducatlon  Act  and  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  The  second 
of  these  acts  Includee  a  measure  of  his  own 
sponsorship — the  technical  education  bill, 
which  Is  aimed  at  producing  more  of  the 
semlprofesslonal  technicians  now  In  such 
short  supply. 

This  evening,  here  In  the  educational  fam- 
ily, I  would  like  to  observe  with  you  a  new 
season  for  UjB.  education  and,  hopefully,  the 
start  of  a  new  era.  For  all  of  us  dedicated  to 
the  strength  and  stature  of  our  American 
schools  and  colleges,  this  year  can  be  hls- 
torlo— a  time  to  celebrate  legislative  accom- 
plishments In  the  past  year  •  •  *  and  a  time 
to  prep>are  for  wise  and  purposeful  action  In 
the  months  ahead. 

THX  88TH  CONGSESS  AND  tSUCATION 

Looking  back  to  1963,  we  may  reflect  that 
never  have  the  possibilities  been  brighter  for 
the  house  of  education.  In  Its  first  seasloo, 
the  88th  Congress  passed  more  significant 
edticatlonal  measuree  than  perhape  any  Con- 
gress In  a  century.  Looking  ahead  In  1004. 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  act  without  delay 
In  using  these  new  ways  and  means  made 
available  to  us  *  *  *  and  the  opportunity  to 
focus  Intensive  public  attention  on  the  still 
unfinished  business  of  education. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  three  major  legislative 
acts  which  were  passed  Ixtft  year  by  the 
Congress — In  hlghtt  education.  In  vocational 
education,  and  In  the  education  of  the  Na- 
tion's handicapped  and  retarded  children. 
These  acts,  as  Presiaent  Johnson  has  de- 
clared, are  "new  landmarks  In  edxicatlonal 
progress."  They  are  also  a  financial  land- 
mark in  national  educational  support.  Our 
measure  of  success,  however,  is  not  the  Fed- 
eral authorization  of  $3  billion,  as  massive 
as  It  U.  The  real  measure  Lb  how  wisely  and 
well  we  employ  the  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated. 

HKUIZB    KDUCATION    FACIUTIES    ACT 

First,  let  us  consider  the  act  directed  to 
higher  education.  It  provides  for  substantial 
and  substantially  needed  funds.  Under  the 
Higher  Education  Faclimes  Act,  •l.a  billion 
Is  authorized  over  three  years  to  help  our 
colleges  and  universities  build  certain 
types  of  laboratc^les,  classrooms,  and  li- 
braries *  *  *  to  prepare  these  Institutions 
for  the  surging  enrollments  In  the  years  Just 
ahead. 

The  forces  of  a  generation  ago  which  raised 
educational  opportunity  to  Include  the  high 
school  now  demand  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education  for  those  who  want  It  and  can 
benefit  by  It.  In  every  occupation,  Uie  level 
of  educational  competence  is  being  con- 
stantly  raised.  The  last  decade  brought  a 
M  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  Jobs 
reqiilrlng  foxir  or  more  years  of  college,  and 
young  Americans  are  responding  to  this  de- 
mand with  a  nice  mixture  of  realism  and 
enthusiasm. 

Today  4.4  million  students  fill  our  colleges 
and  universities.  In  1066,  jTist  two  Septem- 
bers hence,  6.2  million  students  will  probably 
be  enrolled.  By  1070,  we  must  prepare  for 
7  million  college  and  xinlverslty  student£ — 
almost  twice  the  number  at  the  start  of  this 
decade. 

The  new  legislation  for  higher  education 
comes  at  a  time  when  o\ir  colleges  and  uni- 
versities face  the  requirement  ef  doubling 
their  physical  capacity  within  a  single 
decade.  It  comes  none  too  soon.  For  ad- 
mlnlstrat(xs  of  these  Institutions,  It  can 
turn  an  outlook  ctf  profoimd  concern  Into 
one  of  reasonable  hope.  And  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  Americans,  It  can 
open  doors  to  the  highest  skills  and  training 
which  will  enrich  our  society  for  genera- 
tions. 

VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION     ACT 

Second,  we  turn  to  another  educational 
flank,  to  a  major  act  to  strengthen  and 
expand  vocational  education.     In  funds  for 


this  purpose,  the  Federal  cc»itrlbutlon  can 
be  more  than  quadrupled — fttxn  some  $57 
million  annu.illy  to  an  additional  9731  mil- 
lion authorized  over  the  next  4  years.  The 
act  also  incorporates  other*  programs,  among 
them  aid  to  school  districts  affected  by  Fed- 
eral employment,  and  Its  total  cost  will  be 
approximately  $1.87  billion  during  a  &-year 
period. 

Through  vocational  education,  we  have  a 
notable  chance  to  focus  our  attention  on 
economic  reality,  on  the  besetting  fact  that 
millions  of  young  Americans  today  are  un- 
employed because  they  lack  the  necessary 
skills  for  employment.  Moreover,  their 
ranks  will  surely  Increase  tomorrow  as  our 
technology  grows  In  complexity — unless  we 
take  these  steps  now. 

Vocational  education.  In  Itself,  Is  no  nov- 
elty In  the  United  States,  although  we  would 
be  wise  to  view  It  In  fresh  and  novel  ways. 
In  the  big  cities  of  our  country,  the  voca- 
tional school  often  stands  as  a  monument  to 
another  time,  a  red-brick  memorial  which 
prepares  students  for  Jobs  thai  are  becoming 
extinct  and  falls  to  prepurt  them  for  the 
new  Jobs  our  economy  requires. 

The  present  legislation  will  help  If  we  em- 
ploy It  to  establish  new  directions  for  voca- 
tional education,  to  bring  Job  training  for 
American  youth  Into  harmony  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  realities  of  our  time.  More- 
over, we  need  to  recognize  vocational  train- 
ing as  a  vital  and  related  segment  of  our 
educational  system,  not  as  a  poor  relation. 

This  undertaking  can  succeed  only  wtth 
the  able  planning,  the  suppcM^,  and  the  en- 
terprise ef  the  Statee  and  communities, 
recognizing  the  economic  needs  of  their  own 
regions.  It  cannot  be  manufactured  In 
Washington  alone.  It  wUl  depend  In  greatest 
measiure  upon  the  leadenhlp  which  you  and 
your  fellow  citizens  ttflng  to  It. 

MENTAL    KZTABOATION    PACXLITIXa    ACT 

The  third  of  these  three  legislative  sup- 
ports Is  for  the  education  at  the  mentally 
retarded  and  handicapped.  Under  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  FaclUtles  Act,  $61JS  million 
In  grants  Is  authorized  during  the  next  8 
years  for  research  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  some  6  to  6  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Including  those  who  are  Impaired  In 
hearing,  sight,  speech,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed. 

Today,  only  one-fourth  of  these  handi- 
capped children  are  given  special  educational 
opportunities.  Thiea^oxirths  are  struggling 
to  keep  up  In  regular  school  grades,  or  are 
not  In  school  at  all. 

_  Needing  special  attention,  these  children 
require  specially  trained  teachers.  And  here, 
as  In  so  many  other  areas  of  education,  there 
Is  a  serious  teacher  shortage.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  dlsciisslng  can  help  us  to 
remedy  this  shortage.  It  wUl  enable  us  to 
train  educators  in  specialized  skills  and  re- 
search, helping  them  to  transmit  their  learn- 
ing through  our  universities  and  colleges  to 
qualify  teachers  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped. 

Here,  again,  our  new  legislation  moves 
toward  the  principle  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all — to  bring  to  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  a  maximum  potential 
for  useful,  productive  lives.  To  the  extent 
that  we  succeed  In  fulfilling  this  principle, 
we  will  meet  both  the  demands  of  our  con- 
science, and  of  our  social  well-being  as  a 
Nation. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  I  observed 
that  the  climate  has  never  been  better  for 
the  Improvement  of  American  education. 
We  may  enthusiastically  greet  this  legisla- 
tion which  deals  significantly  with  three 
major  areas  of  need — In  higher  education.  In 
vocational  education.  In  education  for  the 
handicapped. 

But  we  would  woefully  deceive  ourselves 
If  we  regard  these  measures,  however  well  we 
administer  them,  as  more  than  steps  along  a 
difficult  road.     They  are  by  no  means  cure- 
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alls  for  the  ailments  of  American  education, 
nor  will  they— or  any  legislation — help  edu- 
cation to  cur*  all  the  Ills  In  our  society. 
As  hopeful  solutions  to  parts  of  the  problem, 
however,  they  should  encourage  us  to  more 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  unfinished  business  of 
our  Nation's  schools. 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS   OF    AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

I.  for  one,  see  no  limitation  to  the  poten- 
tial of  education.  I  see  It  as  the  principal 
lever  which  can  move  our  society  forward. 
If  this  makes  me  a  salesman  of  education,  I 
have  no  apologies  to  offer.  I  am  delighted 
ta  promote  this  product  whenevM-  and 
wherever  I  can  before  any  group — and  eepe- 
clally before  this  assembly  of  knowledgeable 
educators. 

Now,  In  1064, 1  suggest  that  It  Is  high  time 
for  us  to  make  a  fresh  start,  a  time  to  deal 
with  the  (otal  needs  of  American  education 
without  further  delay.  It  will  not  be  enough 
for  us  to  plan  for  the  expansion  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges:  we  will  fall  If  our  ef- 
forts stop  here.  Nor  will  It  be  enough  to  mod- 
ernize and  expcmd  our  facllltlee  for  voca- 
tional education:  again,  we  will  miss  our 
ultimate  chance  If  vre  do  this  alone. 

If  we  mean  to  succeed,  we  must  go  to  the 
heart  of  American  education  and  here  we 
will  find  two  great  tasks  awaiting  us.  One 
Is  an  old  problem,  which  we  have  recognized 
for  more  than  a  generation.  The  second  Is 
rather  new,  even  for  us,  and  It  might  seem 
somewhat  revolutionary  for  the  public  gen- 
erally. But  revolutions  should  not  be  too 
alarming  In  this  country,  which  began  with 
one. 

EI.EMENTAXT    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

Our  first  task,  the  first  essential  of  ovu- 
unfinlshed  business,  has  to  do  with  the  state 
of  our  American  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Here  are  the  neglected  but  basic 
foundations  upon  which  every  educational 
program  depends.  If  our  Nation  Is  to  achieve 
the  Intellectual,  moral,  and  economic  great- 
ness we  seek,  we  must  Improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  these  fundamental  educa- 
tional resources.  To  do  so  may  not.  by  It- 
self. Insure  the  happy  destiny  we  seek  as 
a  Nation.  But  to  fall  In  this  effort  will  as- 
suredly destine  our  national  failure  to  meet 
our  Ideals. 

From  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  the  gather- 
ings of  educators,  these  woes  of  basic  edu- 
cation are  already  an  old  story.  Here  the 
fine  edge  of  debate  has  long  since  been 
dulled  by  almost  endless  repetition.  The 
needle  has  nearly  worn  out  the  grooves  of 
the  record.  And  yet  the  faint  and  gloomy 
melody  lingers,  a  scratched  mockery  of  our 
democratic  Ideals. 

Through  neglect  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  we  have  Inherited  a 
chronic  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and 
of  suitable  classrooms.  Indeed,  there  Is  only 
one  essential  to  education  that  Is  not  In 
short  supply — and  that  Is  the  students  who 
enroll  each  year  In  growing  niunbers  and 
with  such  large  and  often  frustrated  ex- 
pectations. But  these  shortages  of  teachers 
and  classrooms  need  not  exist.  If  what  we 
say  In  1964  Is  clearly  and  firmly  said,  per- 
haps it  may  not  need  to  be  said  again  In 
1965,  or  again  and  again  through  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  decade. 

TEACHER    SALARIES 

Clearly,  we  must  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching,  for  our  schools  cannot  be  better 
than  the  teachers  we  employ.  And  we  can 
hardly  expect  excellent  teaching  until  we 
bring  taecher  salaries  within  shouting  dis- 
tance of  salaries  paid  to  other  professional 
groups. 

Across  the  Nation  during  1962-63,  the 
average  annual  salary  of  public  school  teach- 
ers was  about  $6,000 — and  in  many  de- 
pressed areas,  the  averages  were  under  $3.- 
000.  Such  salaries  are  from  50  to  100  per- 
cent lower  than  those  paid  to  other  profes- 
sionals such  as  accountants  and  "   ^-mists,  to 


auditors  and  lawyera.  They  are  even  a  poor 
match  for  the  wages  we  pay  to  plxmibers  and 
televlsloa  repairman  and  washing  machine 
mechanics.  And  yei  to  these  underralued 
and  underpaid  teachers  we  entrust  oar  most 
valued  poMassion.  o\u  children. 

Obviously  we  must  make  teacher  salaries 
competitive  with  other  professions  if  we 
hope  to  raise  the  level  of  education.  We 
must  Increase  beginning  salarlee  If  we  mean 
to  encourage  able  young  people  to  become 
teachers,  and  we  must  raise  maximum  sal- 
aries if  we  want  experienced  adults  to  con- 
tinue in  teaching  as  a  career.  This  is  no 
mere  statistical  problem  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  Its  Office  of  Education,  or 
for  the  harried  bookkeepers  In  your  local 
boards  of  education.  It  Is  a  problran  for 
every  responsible  American  family. 

CLASSROOM   SHORTAGES 

Our  next  shortfige  Is  In  classrooms  and 
here,  too.  we  have  neglected  to  balance  our 
educational  budget.  An  Inventory  of  the 
Nation's  school  facilities  made  last  year  tells 
us  that  about  one-sixth  of  all  American 
classrooms  were  constructed  before  1920, 
that  more  than  50,000  are  bulft  of  combus- 
tible materials,  and  that  37,000  of  the  class- 
rooms now  In  xise  are  In  such  makeshift 
quarters  as  quonset  huts  and  abandoned 
military  barracks. 

For  more  than  10  million  American  school- 
children today,  classrooms  are  seriously  over- 
crowded, with  30  or  more  pupils  In  every 
room.  To  reduce  this  average  to  30  or  less 
win  require  more  than  66,000  new  class- 
rooms— aside  from  the  construction  of 
schoolrooms  needed  to  meet  present  hazards 
of  health  and  safety.  These  additions  to 
our  national  school  plant,  however,  will 
merely  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  1964. 
They  will  not  prepare  us  for  the  growing  en- 
rollments of  schoolchildren,  an  increase 
from  38.8  million  today  to  45.2  million  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

Our  unmet  need  for  better  paid  teachers 
and  m(»:e  classrocHns  can  afford  no  further 
semesters  of  neglect.  It  has  already  become 
a  national  scandal.  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
and  dealt  with  now. 

AREAS    OF    TROUBLE 

No  less  Important  than  meeting  these 
chronic  and  evident  fiaws  in  American  edu- 
cation Is  coming  to  grips  with  acute  areas  of 
trouble  which  recent  understanding  and 
awareness  are  bringing  to  our  attention.  To- 
day we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  a  w(»-ld 
division  between  the  developed  and  privi- 
leged nations  and  the  underdeveloped  and 
underprivileged.  We  have  learned  that  this 
gap  between  the  poor  and  the  well  off  is 
intolerable  If  our  world  ts  to  achieve  stability 
and  peace.  But  we  have  not  yet  accepted  the 
fact  that  the  division  also  characterizes  our 
own  country.  Here  at  home  we  are  also 
dangerously  divided  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  note." 

The  United  States,  on  one  hand.  Is  an 
affluent  society,  shaped  by  a  complex  and  ex- 
panding economy.  More  scientists  are  alive 
and  working  today  than  In  the  whole  history 
of  mankind.  The  mind  of  man  Is  now  un- 
locking the  secrets  of  nature  not  merely  on 
this  third  planet  frc»n  the  sun,  but  through- 
out our  universe.  We  have  come  to  an  era 
In  history  In  which  almost  every  boundary 
of  knowledge  is  yielding  to  the  trained  and 
exploring  mind. 

But  In  this  day  of  unlimited  possibility,  we 
are  also  outdistancing  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  consigning  them  in  growing 
numbers  to  a  shadowland  of  Ignorance  and 
deprivation.  We  are  falling  dismally  to  bring 
to  them  an  equality  ot  educational  oppcH-tu- 
nlty,  or  even  a  h(^>e  for  equality.  I  place  this 
failure  squarely  before  the  hoiise  of  educa- 
tion because  it  Is  here  that  the  revolution 
In  thinking  and  attitude  is  long  overdue. 

The  revolutionary  concept  I  would  offer 
la  simply  this — that  we  resolve  that  no 
child  within  our  society  Is  either  unteach- 
able  or  unreachable — that  whenever  a  child 


appears  at  the  doors  of  our  schools  he  pre- 
sents  a  direct  challenge  to  us  and  to  all  our 
abilities.  These  are  not  new  words  or  Ideaa. 
of  course — to  carry  them  to  reality,  however, 
would   be  revolutionary. 

THE  CHILDRXN    OF   FOVERTT 

I  say  this  fully  aware  that  children  In 
our  city  slunxs  and  In  our  depressed  rural 
areas  are  hard  to  teach;  that  their  family 
and  neighborhood  environments  are  gen- 
erally Inhospitable  to  learning;  that  they 
bring  to  our  schools,  already  beset  with 
problems,  a  whole  new  range  of  serious  prob- 
lems. Their  parents  are  frequently  unem- 
ployed. Their  homes  are  usually  shabby 
and  often  dangerous,  vrlthout  space  for  a 
schoolchild's  desk  for  the  labors  of  home- 
work. Their  language  abilities  are  often 
limited  and  monosyllabic. 

When  sociologists  view  these  children — 
and  they  number  about  30  percent  of  our 
school  age  population — sociological  labels 
are  customarily  applied.  They  are,  we  are 
told,  "culturally  deprived  and  handicapped," 
"socially  disadvantaged  and  limited." 
Among  them  are  Puerto  Rlcans,  Negroes, 
and  poor  whites  who  have  migrated  to  the 
big  cities  or  the  foreign  born  who  have  emi- 
grated hopefully  to  the  big  country. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  sociologists 
and  their  labels.  As  well  as  language  and 
ability  permit,  they  accurately  describe  the 
conditions  of  people  within  our  society.  My 
qxiarrel.  Instead,  Is  with  those  who  easily 
adopt  these  descriptions  as  excuses  for 
neglect.  For  educators,  the  question  is  not 
the  environment  that  children  bring  to  the 
school  from  the  outside,  but  the  environ- 
ment the  school  provides  from  the  inside. 

If  our  schools  are  generally  weak  from  a 
poverty  of  teachers  and  classrooms,  they  are 
specifically  weak  for  the  children  requiring 
the  best  of  education  and  getting  the  worst 
of  our  efforts.  If  we  fall  these  children  who 
need  education  most,  where  shall  we  take 
pride  for  success? 

STEPS   TO   THE    FUTURE 

Now,  In  1964,  we  are  given  a  new  opportu- 
nity through  specific  legislative  acts — pur- 
poseful steps  to  the  future.  We  shall  see 
new  schools  created,  new  beginnings  In  many 
areas  of  education.  Not  the  least  among 
these  beginnings  is  the  Improvement  and 
development  of  vocational  schools  to  pre- 
pare our  children  for  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

I  know  that  you  here  In  the  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  area  have  been  quick  to  realize 
the  significance  of  this  Important  program. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  In  Washington 
with  Dr.  Alex.  Jardlne  and  Dr.  Donald  Dake 
of  the  South  Bend  Commiinity  School  Corp. 
and  Congressman  Braoemas  to  discuss  an 
application  which  South  Bend  has  made  for 
Federal  funds  to  build  a  new  area  vocational 
school  here  to  serve  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan. 

Your  Congressman  tells  me  that  only  last 
week  you  asked  for  additional  fiinds  to  pro- 
vide residential  facilities  for  this  school.  Tou 
all  understand,  of  course,  that  there  is  the 
most  Intense  competition  throughout  the 
United  Statee  for  the  funds  which  Congress 
has  provided  us  for  this  program  so  that  It 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  make 
any  commitment  to  you  on  your  application 
except  to  say  that  you  can  be  assured  your 
Interest  will  be  given  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 


Coaaectiait  Leads  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  medi- 
cal authorities  throughout  the  country 
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told  me  In  a  letter  that 
be  presently  turn  s  of  no  other  State  ocm- 
doettng  Boeh  a  s  udy  and  added  that  he 
to  call  the  <  kmnectlcut  study  to  the 
attwidmi  of  the  other  States  In  the  be- 
lief that  several  might  be  Interested  In 
on  a  similar  program. 
I  believe  that  C(»ineetlcut's  oommls- 
of  health.  Dr.  Foote.  Is  deserving 


of  oonunendatioi  L  for  having  taken  the 


matter.  I  note  that 
VDosn  than  20,000  cases 
of  OcfBBan  meailee  have  been  reported 
to  the  Oonneetla  it  State  Health  Depcut- 
ment,  whldi  Is  i  lore  than  the  total  tat 
the  prevloas  5  years — 1959-63 — ^whlch 
only  16,600.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
of  cases  In  1964  was  five  times 
than  tha  for  1963.  and  In  Rhode 
Uand.  there  wei  e  50  percent  more  cases 
thto  year  to  date  than  were  mx>rted  In 
an  of  1963.  New  STork  City  currently  has 
17  tSmea  the  nunber  of  cases  r^^orted 
for  the  same  perl  k1  last  year. 

In  order  to  pret  ent  the  full  significance 
of  the  Connectio  tt  survey,  I  Include  here 
the  drcolar  let  «r  distributed  by  Dr. 
Foote  to  Conned  leut  i^sldans  and  the 
letter  written  to  ne  by  Dr.  Henderson  of 
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If  gamma  globulin  was  given,  the  date  of 
the  Injection  and  amount  of  globulin. 

Onr  plan  to  to  oontact  physicians  re[>ort- 
isg  rubella  during  early  pregnancy  and  ob- 
tain reports  on  progress  ot  pregnancy,  any 
pathological  examinations  of  abortions  or 
stillbirth,  and  esaznlnatfcms  of  newborns. 
Ophthalmologlcal,  pediatric  cardiological  and 
audlologlcal  diagnostic  consultations  could 
be  provided  on  request  through  the  crippled 
children  section  of  the  State  department  of 
health,  and  treatment  and  reh&blUtatloa 
services.  If  there  to  a  financial  need,  through 
thto  and  other  agencies. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  more  than 
90,000  cases  ot  Ooman  measles  have  been 
reported  to  the  State  dep«u-tment  of  health. 
Thto  number  to  greater  than  the  total  re- 
ported In  any  single  entire  year,  the  largest 
being  1943  with  14.000  cases.  The  total  for 
the  past  6  years,  1950-68.  was  only  16,600. 
Ttito  epidemic  to  widespread  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Although  German  measles  Is  a  fairly  mild 
infection  with  relatively  few  after  effects.  Its 
chief  lmi>artanee  to  the  possibility  of  affect- 
ing the  fetus  of  an  expectant  mother  when 
the  disease  to  present  during  the  first  trimes- 
ter of  pregnancy. 

Studies  liave  shown  that  such  Infants  may 
have  congenital  malformations  Including 
cataracts,  heart  disease  and  complete  deaf- 
ness. Passive  Immtmlzatlon  through  the  use 
of  large  doses  of  immiine  serum  globulin 
may  prevent  or  modify  the  dtoease.  The 
Committee  on  Ck>ntrcd  of  Infectious  Diseases 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  sug- 
gests a  dose  of  aOcc.  of  gamma  globulin,  but 
notes  that  tiie  protection  effect  Ls  uncertain 
and  unreltoble. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fkanklin  M.  Foote,  M.D  , 

Commissioner. 

DzFAxncENT  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Wxlpare. 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  May  18,  1964. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monaoan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mx.  Monaoan:  We  appreciate  being 
informed  of  the  interesting  approach  taken 
by  Dr.  Franklin  Foote  in  endeavoring  to  Iden- 
tify and  appraise  the  sequelae  of  rubella  dur- 
ing the  current  outbreak.  As  you  indicate, 
the  problem  to  a  serious  one  of  significant 
consequence. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  number  of  differ- 
ent approaches  to  measvire  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  rubella  problem  thto  year. 
A  preliminary  appraisal  of  the  situation  was 
presented  in  the  morbidity  and  mortality 
weekly  report  some  weeks  ago.  I  inclose  a 
copy  for  yoiur  information.  A  later  summary 
will  be  presented  during  June.  With  several 
State  and  local  health  departments,  we  are 
conducting  a  number  of  field  studies  to  assess 
various  facets  of  the  problem;  a  measurement 
of  the  frequency  of  congenital  malformations 
of  the  type  assoctoted  with  rubella  will  be 
available  from  30  States  in  about  6  months. 

The  Connecticut  study  to  eminently  sound 
and  to  deserving  of  commendation.  Al- 
though such  a  study  would  not  be  possible  In 
scene  States  because  of  limitations  of  per- 
sonnel and  resources,  I  suspect  that  there  are 
several  who  might  be  interested  In  embark- 
ing on  a  similar  program.  I  plan  to  write 
them  directly  to  call  thto  study  to  their  at- 
tention. I  i>resently  know  of  no  other  State 
conducting  such  a  study. 

Our  thanks  for  yotir  Interest  In  this  im- 
portant ivobtom. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DOHALB  A.  HxNimsoN,  MD., 
Chief,  Surveillance  Section,  Epidemology 
Brunch. 


What  About  tiic  Draft? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THORIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Kisiouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  into  the 
Record  three  recent  articles  on  the 
draft;  one  by  William  F.  Buckley,  from 
the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  of  April 
27,  1964,  another  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  11. 1964,  and  the 
third  Is  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  20,  1964. 

The  Times  editorial  makes  the  point 
that  the  studies  continually  imder  way 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  though  of 
some  use,  do  not  meet  the  real  need.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  study  of 
military  manpower,  not  Just  from  the 
standpoint  of  fnilitary  needs  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  and 
economic  efforts  resulting  from  the 
system. 

On  April  21,  1964,  fifteen  Republican 
Members  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
discuss  in  considerable  detail  various  as- 
pects of  the  draft.  This  dialogue  ap- 
pears on  pages  8310-B324  of  the  Record 
of  that  date. 

On  March  11.  1964, 1  introduced  a  blU. 
UH.  10395,  to  create  a  commission  to 
study  the  matter.  Other  Monbers  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  Introduced 
similar  bills.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  move  this  matter  forward 
prcMnptly. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  St.  Louto  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

Apr.  37.  1964] 

End  or  tri  Dbatt 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

President  Johnson  has  said  he  foresees  the 
possibility  that  the  draft  can  end  10  years 
from  now.  That  to  tiardly  ezhileratlng  news. 
Anything  can  end  10  years  from  now,  Includ- 
ing the  world. 

It  to  curious  that  a  President  as  tempera- 
mentally impatient  as  Mr.  Joimson — every 
item  on  hlB  legtolattve  lmdg(et  he  has  in- 
stoted  be  passed  now,  thto  month,  immedi- 
ately— should  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
draft  almost  as  one  would  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  Pletotocene  Age. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  draft  could  be 
terminated,  say,  by  the  end  of  thto  year. 
But  I  do  believe  ttiat  the  principal  consider- 
ation against  Its  early  elimination  to  not  the 
requirements  of  the  national  defense,  but 
the  requirements  of  Ideology.  The  notion 
that  if  anyone  has  to  serve,  everyone  ought 
to  serve. 

Shortly  after  the  Second  World  War,  a 
fierce  debate  raged  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory universal  military  training,  a  cause 
championed  by  President  Harry  Trtiman,  who 
kept  telling  everybody  "I  had  military  service 
and  look  what  It  did  for  me,"  to  audiences 
tiiat  were  bewilderlngly  undtoposed  to  rush 
to  the  opportunity  of  bringing  up  their  sons 
like  Mr.  Tniman. 

Mr.  Truman  lost  the  battle,  but  won  the 
war — shortly  after  the  Korean  invasion  Oon- 
gress,  tiavlng  become  convinced  by  the  mili- 
tary that  tliat  was  the  only  way  to  staff 
our   burgeoning   armed   services,   passed   a 
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draft  law.  And  now  Congress  has  got  into 
the  iiabit  of  renewing  that  law  every  4  years. 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  protests  against  it  are  growing,  and  it 
to  in  resp(xise  to  them  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  mxAen. 

The  case  against  the  draft  law  to  both 
phUosophical  and  practical.  As  a  tree  na- 
tion we  are  devoted  to  the  proposltiaa  Uukt 
involuntary  servitude  to  wrcmg.  We  waive 
ttuit  objection,  quite  rightly,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  provide 
fcr  the  common  defense. 

The  practical  question  arises  whether  the 
draft  to  tnily  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Consider  the  rotigh  figures:  To  main- 
tain the  neceesary  armed  strength  of  3,700,- 
000  men.  we  now  need  600,000  recruits  per 
year.  There  are  well  over  1  million  young 
meh  who  become  qualified  to  serve  every 
year. 

Already  then,  not  allowing  for  the  physical 
or  psychological  rejects,  we  are  conscripting 
substantially  fewer  pec^le  than  are  available 
In  the  manpower  pool. 

Notwlttistandlng  thto,  the  draft  lx)cu'ds 
persist  in  making  every  yoimg  man's  life 
perpetually  inseciire.  Week  after  week, 
month  after  month — year  after  year,  even — 
a  young  man  wlio  to  unwilling  to  enlist  in 
the  armed  services  will  while  away  hto  time, 
going  from  Job  to  Job,  t>eing  turned  down  by 
many  employers,  never  able  to  plan  iito  fu- 
ture, hoping  he  may  slip  tlu-ough  the  ex- 
posure period  imscathed.  They  are  years 
of  demoralization  and  insecvirity. 

And  they  encourage,  at  worst,  reckless, 
draft-Immunizing  marriages;  at  best,  decep- 
tion: college  courses  you  don't  ever  really 
care  about,  phony  Ulnesses,  phony  reports 
from  employers  who  pretend  to  need  you  des- 
perately— anything  to  appease  a  draft  Iward 
which  to  quite  easUy  appetosed,  since  many  of 
them  have  such  a  considerable  stirplus  of 
manpower  In  their  pooto,  and  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

And  once  In  the  services,  tens  of  thousands 
do  not  do  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  week,  and 
and  cultivate  habits  of  sloth  and  ixvedom- 
which  may  dog  ttiem  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives — I  would  hope  that  the  President's 
Conunission  would  call  in  at  random  a  hun- 
dred or  so  troops  halfway  throiigh  their  serv- 
ices and  ask  them  to  accoxuit  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  how  they  spend  their  time. 

Congress  should  take  Immediate  action  to 
allocate  by  lattery  a  number  to  every  poten- 
tial draftee,  indicating  the  (U-der  in  wixlch 
he  stands  to  l>e  called  up. 

Iliat's  the  way  It  was  done  in  1039: 
And  on  the  basto  of  one's  number  one  could 
guess  fairly  close  what  was  the  likelihood  of 
being  caUed  up.  The  not  so  very  long-term 
objective  should  l>e  to  eliminate  the  draft  in 
favor  of  a  professional  army  of  volxmteers, 
who  wo\Ud  greatly  increase  the  efliotency  of 
the  anned  services,  and  reUeve  the  dvU 
population  ot  an  experience  wtiloh,  Inaotar 
as  It  to  unrelated  to  true  neoeastty,  to  debas- 
ing, and  an  unnecessary — and  therefore  inex- 
cusable— encroachment  on  Individual  free- 
dom. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
11.  1964] 

U.S.  Dn.EicMA — ^What  About  the  Dbatt? 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

New  Tokk. — Oertalnly  one  of  those  most 
responsible  for  the  new  presidential  interest 
In  the  draft  law  to  Columbia's  Dr.  BU  GMna- 
berg.  whose  ttiree-vx^ume  work  on  the  "In- 
eSectlve  Soldier"  to  a  basic  text  en  the  whele 
subject. 

Or.  Oinzberg — whose  credentlato  include 
being  a  professor  of  economics  in  OoUnnbU's 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  chairman  ot 
the  National  Manpoii^  Advisory  OQmmlttaa, 
and  a  member  of  the  Presidents  gr«tq>  on 
domestic  Issues — ^hlghllg^ts  these  oplnioiu: 

In  looking  at  what  could  be  done  about 


the  draft.  It  would  be  a  big  mtotake,  he  says, 
to  think  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  as  already  being  purely  "voluntary,"  in 
terms  ot  tib»  way  they  get  their  personnel. 
He  stresses  the  threat  of  the  draft  as  being 
aa  important  factcv  in  the  so-caUed  volun- 
tary prooees. 

He  feds  that  the  machinery  set  up  for  the 
draft  to  ideal  for  providing  the  Informa- 
tlon  needed  for  taking  remedial  action  tliat 
would  help  the  disadvantaged  youth  in  the 
Nation.  However,  he  emphasizes  that  he 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
draft  for  thto  purpose  alone. 

tad  system  wanted 

Dr.  Glnzberg  feels  deeply  that  if  the  draft 
to  to  be  continued,  a  more  equitable  system 
of  choosing  personnel  should  be  arrived  at — 
perhaps  a  national  lottery.  He  sees  no  need 
for  exemptions  fcM*  thoee  who  go  to  college,  or 
who  marry. 

Looking  at  the  overall  problem.  Dr.  Glnz- 
berg said  there  are  "several  Important  things 
about  the  draft."  First,  he  said,  "to  whether 
it  will  t>e  needed.  In  light  of  the  present  and 
prospective  size  of  the  Armed  Forces."  Con- 
tinuing : 

"It  to  very  hard  to  assess  thto  question. 
There  to  no  valid  experience  to  go  by  •  '  • 
the  number  of  people  willing  to  volunteer 
for  the  draft  depends  on : 

"1.  The  number  of  men  reaching  military 
age. 

"2.  The  volume  of  employment  oppor- 
tunltlee.  ' 

"3.  The  size  of  the  Armed  Force's  re- 
quirements for  military  personnel;  they  have 
some  opportunity  to  turn  some  of  the  Jobs 
over  to  dvUtons. 

"4.  The  salary  structure — ^premlimi  pay 
and  such  matters. 

"We  have  had  the  draft  continuously  since 
1940 — except  for  a  short  period  in  1947  and 
1948.  So  we  have  no  experience  ab«ut  what 
would  happen  to  a  completely  voluntary 
system." 

DKATT  PSOOS  "VOLUNTIias" 

"It  to  ludicrous,"  said  Dr.  Oinzl>erg,  "to 
talk  about  the  Air  F(xce,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  as  being  purely  'voluntary*  services — 
relying  solely  on  volimteers.  No  knowledge- 
able person  has  any  doubts  that  some  jh-o- 
portion  (in  my  own  opinion  not  less  than 
one-sixth  and  It  might  be  as  high  as  one- 
fourth  or  even  higher)  go  into  these  services 
because  of  the  threat  ot  tiie  draft. 

"Now  •  •  •  unless  these  'volimteer*  serv- 
ices would  reduce  their  dMnand  for  man- 
power by  at  least  the  foregoing  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth,  they  could  encounter  shortages 
if  the  draft  were  tiiminated. 

"As  far  as  the  Army  to  concerned,  there 
would  be  a  gaping  hole  in  its  requiremaitB 
since  it  has  been  drafting  about  10,0(M  per- 
sons a  month. 

"In  addition,  many  reserve  units  are  get- 
ting the  manpower  they  require  as  the  result 
of  the  draft. 

"What  also  to  otten  overlooked  to  the  fact 
that  the  armed  services  would  probably  en- 
counter difllcuity  in  getting  adequate  niun- 
bers  ot  officers  were  it  not  for  the  draft. 

"It  to  fooUsh  therefore  to  say  that  one 
can  easily  get  rid  of  the  draft." 

"What  to  true,"  said  Dr.  Ginsberg,  "to  that 
with  tiie  niunber  of  young  men  reaching 
draft  age  increasing  very  rapidly — about  SO 
percent  thto  jrear  and  remaining  at  the 
higher  level  In  the  years  to  csme — it  provides 
a  much  largo-  pool  of  ellglbles. 

"The  nub  ot  the  draft  problem  to  begin 
with  to  that  in  the  absence  of  a  deterioration 
In  International  affairs,  there  will  be  many 
mom  ellgibles  than  tbe  Armed  Forces  will 
need  to  meet  their  needs. 

"Thto  then  raises  the  question  of  equity . 
in  selection  for  the  services — if  we  find  that 
the  armed  sw  vices  cannot  get  on  without 
the  draft."    C<»itlnuing: 

"In  the  past  about  7  out  of  every  10  young 
men  have  some  military  service.    Currently, 


because  of  lower  needs  and  greater  avail- 
ability, possibly  as  few  as  5  or  6  out  of  10 
will  serve.  And  with  the  large  number  of 
youngsters  coming  of  age,  under  the  present 
setup  as  few  as  4  out  of  10  will  ever  serve. 

INEQUrnXS    NOTED 

"I  consider  it  intolerable — and  I  gather  the 
President  and  Senators  do,  too — to  look  for- 
ward to  a  system  of  compulsory  service,  the 
impact  of  which  to  only  felt  by  a  minority. 

"The  situation  gets  worse  when  we  realize 
that  youngsters  who  are  able  to  go  to  college 
and  universities  are  able  to  be  deferred,  and 
if  they  marry,  they  continue  to  be  deferred. 

"The  only  reason  I  can  discover  why  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Issued  instructions  to  defer 
married  men  was  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
pool  of  ellgibles. 

"I  consider  thto  to  be  a  socially  undesirable 
policy  since  It  contributes  to  early  and  ir- 
res]X)n8ible  marriages.  And  further  it  makes 
no  sense  to  me  why  marriage  should  be  tbe 
basto  for  deferxaent  for  military  service  un- 
der compulsory  law. 

"If  the  studies  now  underway  [the  De- 
fense Department  has  asked  Dr.  Glnzberg  to 
be  a  consultant  on  thto  study,  which  the 
President  has  requested]  find  the  draft  must 
be  continued,  it  will  be  of  paramount  (Im- 
portance, in  my  opinion,  to  Introduce  a  more 
equitable  system  of  selection. 

LOTTEKT    STTGGXSTEO 

Here  Dr.  Glnzberg  said  he  had  no  firm 
opinion  on  what  course  should  t>e  taken  to 
get  a  more  eqiiitable  system.  He  said  he  was 
Itotenlng  for  good  suggestions. 

"The  only  one  I've  been  able  to  think  up, 
to  date,"  he  said,  "to  a  lottery  wiiieh  wiU 
determine  the  probability  of  service  for  all 
youngsters  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 
thereby  making  it  a  matter  of  course  wheth- 
er one  WiU  serve  or  not,  rather  than  on  such 
irrelevant  grounds  as  abUity  of  one's  parents 
to  provide  for  coUege,  or  cme's  desire  to  get 
married."    Continuing: 

"I  would  liave  no  occupational  deferments, 
for  two  reasons. 

"First,  I  tliink,  under  a  lottery  system,  the 
armed  services  should  be  in  a  position  to 
require  that  those  people  who  are  vulnerable 
to  serve  come  in  young — at  age  18  or  19 — 
which  from  the  military  point  of  view  to  the 
preferable  age. 

"Second,  most  of  the  skilto  that  the 
armed  services  require  are  skilto  for  which 
they  must  train  men.  There  are  a  few 
special  situations — such  as  physicians  and 
certain  other  lilghly  specialized  skilto  for 
which  a  long  education  and  preparation  to 
required. 

"I  suggest  that  special  financial  artange- 
ments  in  the  form  of  eduoatton  miliBldles  sre 
needed  to  meet  thto  reqtiirement."  Con- 
tinuing: 

"The  widespread  notion  that  the  armed 
services  r^resents  a  negative  influence  In 
the  dervelopcnent  of  talent  and  oompetence 
to  not  self-evident.  It  to  true  that  enltoted 
men  have  Uttle  soape  for  meaningful  assign- 
ments, especially  if  they  are  in  for  short 
terms— 3  years. 

"On  the  other  hand,  young  men  wlio  are 
willing  to  serve  as  affioers  for  S  yean  are  f re- 
qtiently  getting  more  valTiable  experience 
than  they  would  get  as  Junior  executives  in 
a  large  csrporattan. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  be  dtotressed  when 
younc  people  take  their  chances  (as  in  hto 
lottery  systnn)  of  snrrtng  in  the  military. " 

Of  the  possibility  of  draft  changes.  Dr. 
Glnzberg  said :  "I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  begrui  to  sUr  •  •  • 
that  the  President  hM  acted  •  •  •  and  that 
a  groi^  of  SeDators  are  taicreaslngly  vocal 
about  tb»  need  for  action.  Once  the  elec- 
tions are  out  of  the  way,  I  liope  we  will  be 
on  the  way  to  a  sensible  national  dialog." 

HUICAN   KSBOiniCKS 

Here  Dr.  Glnzberg  said:  '"Hiere  to  anottier 
aspect  of  the  draft  that  has  been  recently 
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(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  May  20, 

1904] 
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What  kinds  of  Incentive  are  needed  to  en- 
coiirage  voluntary  military  profeaslonalism, 
and.  In  turn,  what  kind  of  an  Impact  would 
these  Incentives  have  upon  our  democratic 
structure?  If  40  to  50  percent  of  our  young 
men  fall  to  qualify  for  military  service,  are 
the  service  standards  unreasonably  high,  or  Lb 
our  national  fitness  dangerously  low?  What 
kind  of  remedial  action  should  be  taken  to 
Increase  the  fitness  of  the  rejected? 

These  are  obviously  questions  as  broad  as 
Gtovenunent;  Indeed,  as  broad  as  our  society. 
The  Pentagon's  military  studies  are  an  essen- 
tial base  upon  which  to  build.  But  If  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  are  to  have  a  really 
thoroughgoing  study  of  a  problem  which  has 
affected  every  American  family,  a  Presidential 
commission,  or  a  ccMnmittee  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  many  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, from  Congress,  from  education  and 
from  experts  In  civilian  life  should  be  estab- 
lished to  commence  now  the  compilation 
and  analysis  essential  to  Informed  action 
some  years  frran  now. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Prorided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  38  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovenunent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docxmients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  mider  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committae  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  ciurent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THB  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  sball  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  btireav.  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociiments  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  ahall  apply  t«  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hoiise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conqbsssional  Rkcokd, 
with  Mr.  Ra3rmond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-llS,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimiun 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  p\irchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  RepresenUtivs,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  OoNoszasioNAL  Racoas,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Infoixnatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoao. 


Airports  and  Hydrofoils 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mw.Tonc 
IN  THE  SEaiJATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  22, 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  New  York  Journal 
American  has  Just  come  to  my  attention. 
The  article  by  George  Carroll,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Journal-American,  tells  of 
a  Norwegian  experimental  program  In- 
volving the  transportation  of  airplane 
passengers  from  Oslo  to  a  suburban  air- 
port. The  article  goes  on  to  compare 
the  situation  in  Oslo  with  that  of  trans- 
portation to  airports  in  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area.  During  rush  hours  on 
our  highways,  it  can  take  longer  to  travel 
from  New  York  City  airports  to  mid- 
town  Manhattan,  than  it  takes  to  fly 
from  Washington.  D.C.,  to  New  York.  I 
\inderstand  that  hydrofoil  vessels  could 
operate  from  the  marine  terminal  at  La 
Ouardia  Airport  to  26th  Street  and  the 
East  River  in  approximately  15  to  18 
minutes. 

"ITie  use  of  new  forms  of  economical 
transportatioh  must  be  explored  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  safely  move  traffic  in 
and  aroimd  cities  such  as  New  York.  I 
commend  this  Journal-American  article 
to  my  colleagues  as  It  certainly  provides 
a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 

I  ask  unanlmqus  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
World  or  Aviation — Oslo   "Flyplass"  Uses 

HTDBOrOILS 

(By  George  Carroll) 

Oslo,  Norway,  May  13. — The  Norwegians 
began  experimenting  May  1  with  30-passen- 
ger  hydrofoil  boats  to  run  passengers  b€u:k 
and  forth  between  downtown  Oslo  and  Por- 
nebu  "Pl3rplass"  (Norwegian  for  airport),  a 
10-mlnute  taxi  ride  from  town. 

The  same  system  may  one  day  be  used  tot 
the  New  York  airports  if  the  right  kind  of 
boats  come  along.    It's  under  study. 

The  Norwegian  kind  go  about  40  miles  per 
hour  and  a  ride  costs  half  a  dollar.  They 
turn  around  downtown  at  the  inner  recess  of 
Oslo  Fjord,  practically  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
ornate  city  hall. 

Ottar  Kollerud,  manager  of  Fornebu  and 
an  old  friend  of  all  the  brass  In  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority — Austin  Tobin,  John 
Wiley,  Tom  Sullivan.  Herb  Fisher — told  me 
the  boats  collect  passengers  from  the  sub- 
urbs, too. 

"They  use  their  two-way  radio  to  advise 
what  passengers  are  going  where,"  Mr.  Kolle- 
rud said. 

He  is  not  only  an  old  friend  but  a  vast  ad- 
mirer of  port  authority  people,  for  he  told 
me: 

"Odd  Nansen,  son  of  our  great  explorer- 
philanthropist,  Pridtjob  Nansen,  served  ss 
architect  on  our  new  alrp<M-t  terminal. 
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"But  the  port  authority  helped  \u  tre- 
mendously with  our  airport  planning.  Mr. 
Tobin  Is  the  most  fmiihrlght  man  I  ever 
met." 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  Norsemen  mar- 
rying boats  to  airports  with  all  the  water 
they  have  up  here — what  a  combination  you 
could  have  by  merging  Norway  with  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona — ^but  Mr.  Kollerud  did 
startle  m^  with  one  of  his  troubles. 

AIRPORT    NOISK 

Here  you  have  a  city  of  less  than  500, (XK) 
so  spread  out  in  the  wide  open  spaces  they 
have  ski  runs  in  the  midde  of  town,  and 
"Flyplass"  neighbors  have  gone  to  court 
about  Jet  noise. 

Not  only  that,  they're  Johnny-come-lately 
neighbors,  according  to  Mr.  Kollerud  who 
remarked  sadly : 

"Our  field  Is  surrounded  by  water  on  three 
sides.  In  1951,  only  30  persons  were  living 
north  of  us;  today  there's  4,000  and  they're 
threatening  to  bankrupt  the  whole  country 
with  their  lawsuits." 

So  it's  not  only  folks  around  La  Guardia 
and  the  Idlewlld  that  was,  who're  screaming; 
the  Norwegians  are  doing  it,  too. 

The  King  of  Norway  appears  to  be  a  much 
nicer  fellow  if  you  can  credit  the  stories  go- 
ing around. 

Among  the  cars  he  drives  is  a  1938  Buick, 
so  the  stories  have  it,  and  the  other  day  he 
got  involved  in  a  minor  traffic  accident  but 
confided  to  one  of  his  friends  later: 

"They  didn't  arrest  me,  though." 

During  June  and  July  many  UJ3.  tourists 
will  be  flying  north  out  of  Fornebu  on  Scan- 
dinavian Airlines  System  excursions  to  see 
the  midnight  sun  from  Bodo.  This  will  tip 
them  off  they  can  reach  the  "Flyplass"  by 
hydrofoU. 


A  Tribate  to  the  LegislatiTe  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  ftieaker,  my 
desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  the  Library  of  Congress  Is 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  in  a  laudatory 
article  which  appeared  on  May  2,  1964, 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  con- 
cerning the  Library,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  unique  and  specialized 
services  being  performed  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  under  its 
able  Director,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Elsbree,  his 
Deputy  Director,  Lester  S.  Jayson,  and 
their  highly  qualified  staff  of  trained 
technical  specialists.  Educational  train- 
ing and  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  fields  of  political  science,  pub- 
lic administration,  economics,  science, 
technology,  or  law  Is  required.  However, 
the  staff  specialists  are  also  expected  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  "generalist"  in  various 
other  fields.  In  addition,  they  must  be 
familiar  with  Federal  programs  and  with 
executive  and  congressional  organization 
and  procedures. 


The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  im- 
poses upon  the  Service  the  duties  of  as- 
sisting the  Congress  in  the  analysis,  e^^- 
praisal,  and  evaluation  of  legislative  pro- 
posals and  recommendations,  and  of 
furnishing  to  the  Congress  Information 
having  a  bearing  on  legislation.  Ever 
since  the  LRS,  as  it  is  called,  was  first 
established  in  1914,  most  every  Senator 
and  Representative  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  felt  the  necessity  to  utilize  the 
services  available  to  them  by  this  ex- 
cellent adjvmct  to  our  legislative  branch. 
True,  the  committees  in  Congress  have 
excellent  legal  counsel  and  professional 
staffs;  but  the  indlvid\ial  legislator  has 
no  such  resource.  For  this  reason,  there- 
fore, it  is  encouraging  and  gratifjrlng  for 
the  Member  to  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
staff  of  highly  experienced,  conscien- 
tious, and  dedicated  specialists  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  for  needed 
assistance.  The  time  thus  saved  by  the 
Member  of  Congress  permits  him  to  de- 
vote more  detailed  attention  to  his  com- 
mittee activities  and  to  his  attendance 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

An  Idea  of  the  volume  and  scope  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  can  be  Judged  from 
the  fact  that  they  answered  more  than 
100,000  congressional  inquiries  in  the 
past  year.  To  be  precise,  the  figure  was 
105.152 — an  increase  of  25  percent  over 
the  preceding  2-year  period.  The  pres- 
ent total  is  more  than  double  that  of  10 
years  ago.  The  number  of  inquiries  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

At  times  I  feel  Impressed — and  even 
overwhelmed — by  the  depth  and  range 
of  a  Congressman's  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. It  would  be  difBcult  to  obtain 
adequate  information  on  the  multitudi- 
nous problems  and  issues  on  which  we 
must  come  to  a  decision  and  cast  our 
votes  without  the  detailed  background 
material  supplied  us  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Our  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities cannot,  of  course,  be  dele- 
gated to  others.  But  they  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  our  being  furnished 
with  relevant  research  and  informa- 
tional material  which  is  pertinent  to  our 
work.  The  high  standard  of  performance 
unceasingly  displayed  by  the  personnel 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  at- 
tests to  the  superior  education  and  prep- 
aration which  marks  their  work. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an 
upsurge  of  Interest  in  organized  contests 
of  debate  by  high  school  and  college 
students  on  subjects  of  national  signif- 
icance and  concern.  I  am  constantly  * 
besieged  with  requests  from  our  youth- 
ful constituents  for  pertinent  and  use- 
ful material  to  be  used  In  their  school 
projects.  To  assist  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  these  inquiries,  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  prepares  basic 
compilations  of  selected  debate  mate- 
rials which  present  both  sides  of  the  an- 
nual debate  questions.  These  booklets 
have  proved  to  be  invaluable  to  the  Con- 
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gresslonal  offl;es,  and  requests  for  the 
high  school  ai  id  college  topics  often  ex- 
ceed 75,000  CO  >ies  per  session. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  Is  most 
apparent  that  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  th(>  Library  of  Congress  is 
playing  an  eve  r-lnereaslng  role  in  aiding 
Members  of  (Songiess  to  handle  their 
Increasing  workload  and  to  ocxuplete 
their  asrignmaits  nxnv  es3>edltiously. 
It  18  InvaluabK  to  the  work  of  our  legis- 
lative branch. 

Mr.  8peake>,  I  believe  that  credit 
should  also  b(  given  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  t  s  excellent  service  to  the 
puUle.  and  es^lally  to  the  scholars  of 
our  Nation.  I  lierefore  present  for  pub- 
UeatloQ  ta  the  <  Xxtouebsionaz,  Rxcoito  the 
f  <dIowlng  artlc  e.  which  m^peared  in  the 
May  2,  1964.  C  irlstian  Science  Monitor: 
Wobld)b  Luumbbt  Xjbsaxt 
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EXBISm 

Some  exhibits  are  put  up  for  only  a  month 
at  a  time,  but  the  following  will  be  on  dis- 
play an  through  this  summer  and  fall: 
Outstanding  news  photographs  of  1963. 
The  Outenberg   Bible   and  other   notable 
books  printed  from  1450  to  1560. 

Instruments   from   the   Dayton   C.   MUIer 
flute  collection. 

First  and  second  drafts  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  facsimile  of  the  Magna  Carta. 
But  U  you  have  the  time  and  Interest, 
reading  at  the  Library  of  Congress  Is  an 
unforgettable  experience.  You  need  not  be 
a  scholar  to  do  so,  but  chances  are  you'll  be 
seated  next  to  one  If  you  decide  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  than  12  million  books 
and  pamphlets  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject written  In  a  multitude  of  languages 
available  to  you. 

There  are  two  general  reading  roonas: 
the  main  building  (awesomely  beautiful  In 
Itself),  and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Room  on 
the  fifth  fioor  of  the  tLnnn 

Any  bock  from  the  general  classified  col- 
lections In  either  building  Is  available  In 
either  of  these  rooms.  They  are  open  the 
same  hours:  9  ajn.  to  10  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday;  9  am.  to  6  pm.  on  Satur- 
days; and  from  2  pjn.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Books  must  be  applied  for  at 
least  3  hours  before  closing  time. 
roaaxADiMO 
The  arrangements  for  getting  a  book, 
pamidilet.  or  periodical  to  read  are  quite 
simple.  If  you  know  the  title,  author,  or 
subject  of  a  book  or  a  pamphlet,  you  can  find 
the  fiill  Information  In  either  of  the  general 
card  caUlogs  connected  with  the  Main  Read- 
ing Room  or  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Room. 

Once  you  know  what  you  want  to  read. 
you  must  fiU  out  what  Is  caUed  a  call  slip. 
But  before  you  fill  out  the  call  sUp,  you  must 
choose  an  onpty  desk  at  which  you  plan 
to  sit  while  you  are  reading. 

Bach  seat  la  numbered.  After  you  have 
presented  jo\a  call  slip  to  the  main  desk, 
you  must  return  to  your  seat  and  the  book  or 
books  you  requested  will  be  delivered  to  you. 
This  should  not  take  more  than  30  minutes, 
and  seldom  takee  that  long. 

There  are  Ubrarlans  on  duty  who  enjoy, 
and  that's  reaUy  true  about  these  people, 
giving  assistance  to  readers.  They  will  assist 
you  In  the  use  of  the  catalog,  in  the  making 
out  of  call  sUpe,  and  in  referring  you  to  other 
worts  If  those  you  have  requested  are  "not 
In." 

In    addition    to    the    two    main    reading 
rooms,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  rooms  for  spe- 
cial materials.     They  Include; 
A  law  library. 

Local  hlst<N7  end  genealogy  room. 
Map  reading  room. 

M\2sic  reading  room.  *' 

Periodical    reading    room    (for    unbound 
general  periodicals  and  newspapers). 
Prints  and  photographs  reading  room. 
Rare-book  room. 
Science  reading  room. 
Slavic  room. 


Sunday,  tills  makes 
a  popular  place  to 


Veto  of  Gvil  Rifhts  BiU  bj  President 
Aadrew  Jo^bsob  b  1866 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  taumru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  22, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.   Madam  President, 
through  the  coxirtesy  of  my  esteemed 


friend  and  constituent,  James  K  Green, 
editor  of  the  Orange  Review,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  veto  message  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1866. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  veto  message  may  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

V»ro  or  THE  Crvn.  Riorts  Bnx 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  regret  that  the  bill  which  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  entitied  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect all  persons  In  the  United  States  in  their 
civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means  for  their 
vindication,"  contains  provisions  which  I 
cannot  approve,  consistent  with  my  sense  of 
duty  to  the  whole  people  and  my  obligations 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
am,  therefore,  constrained  to  return  it  to 
the  Senate,  the  House  in  which  it  originat- 
ed, with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a 
law  •  •  • 

In  all  our  history,  in  all  our  experience  as 
a  people  living  under  Federal  and  State  law, 
no  such  system  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
details  of  this  bill  has  ever  before  been  pro- 
posed or  adopted.  They  estobllsh  for  the 
sectirlty  of  the  colored  race  safeguards  which 
go  infinitely  beyond  any  that  the  General 
Government  has  ever  estabUshed  for  the 
white  race.  In  fact,  the  distinction  erf  race 
and  color  is,  by  the  bill,  made  to  operate  in 
favor  of  the  colored,  and  against  the  white 
race. 

They  Interfere  with  the  municipal  legis- 
lation of  the  States,  with  the  relations  ex- 
isting exclusively  between  a  State  and  its 
citizens,  or  between  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
same  State  In  the  absorption  and  assumption 
of  power  by  the  General  Government  which. 
If  acquiesced  in,  must  sap  and  deetroy  our 
federative  system  of  limited  powers,  and 
break  down  the  barriers  which  preeerve  the 
rights  of  the  States.  It  is  another  step,  or 
rather  stride,  toward  centralization,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  legislative  powers  in  the 
National  Government  The  tendency  of  the 
bUl  must  be  to  resuscitate  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  In- 
fiuences  which  are  more  cloeely  drawing 
around  the  States  the  bonds  of  union  and 
peace. 

Andbxw  Johnsow, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
March  27, 1866. 


Eolofy  for  Coafresnnaa  Clarence 
,  Caaaoa 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUFOKNZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  express 
my  condolences  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Hon.  Claxxkce  Caivhon.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  him,  as  he  has  represented,  as  few 
men  have,  a  bulwark  of  strength  and 
dedication.  He  had  the  kind  of  fortitude 
and  strong  character  to  carry  out  his 
convictions  often  in  the  face  of  tremen- 
dous opix)6ltion.  as  he  believed  deeply 
and  sincerely  that  his  particular  philos- 
ophy was  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 
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We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  he  left  a 
legacy  of  such  far-reaching  importance 
to  those  of  us  who  are  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  those  who  will  fol- 
low us  In  the  coming  generations.  His 
compilation  of  legislative  precedents  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  achievement.  Hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  watching  him  in 
action  at  so  many  Democratic  conven- 
tions, I  will  long  remember  his  contribu- 
tions to  those  memorable  occasions. 

Although  I  so  much  regret  his  pass- 
ing from  our  midst  after  so  many,  many 
years  of  service  to  this  body  and  to  this 
Nation,  I  am  glad  that  he  lived  a  long  and 
fruitful  85  years. 


Chicago  Trflbane  Joins  in  Tiibate  to 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  edition  of  May  22, 
1964,  Joined  all  of  Chicago  in  welcoming 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  back  from  a 
most  successful  3 -week  torn*  of  Europe. 

Mayor  Daley  returned  to  Chicago  with 
his  very  lovely  wife,  Mrs.  Daley,  Wednes- 
day evening. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  reflects 
the  pride  of  all  the  people  of  Chicago 
for  the  manner  in  which  Mayor  Daley 
represented  them  during  this  very  pleas- 
ant tour.  Throughout  the  world,  the 
press  had  noted  what  a  fine  impression 
Mayor  Daley  made  during  his  many 
interviews. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  read  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  an  acknowledgment 
that  Mayor  Daley  is  a  "real  expert  in 
municipal  government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial follows: 

WxLtoxE  Home,  Mb.  Mator 

We  have  had  disagreements  with  Mayor 
Daley  from  time  to  time,  and  probably  wlU 
continue  to  have  them,  but  today  we  are 
pleased  to  say  "Welcome  home"  to  him  and 
his  gracious  wife.  In  company  with  all  other 
Chlcagoans  we  followed  with  great  Interest 
the  news  stories  of  his  travels,  especially  his 
visits  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Vatican, 
and  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

Wherever  he  went,  Mr.  Daley  conducted 
himself  with  the  dignity  befitting  his  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  a  great  city.  He  was  gen- 
erous with  his  time  at  press  conferences, 
thereby  sm-prising  Eviropean  newspaper  re- 
porters who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
high  ofllclals  through  flunkies. 

In  some  foreign  countries  hardly  any  news 
about  Chicago  is  published  unless  It  deals 
with  crime.  It  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
the  people  of  those  countries  when  the  may- 
or of  Chicago  appeared  without  a  machine- 
gun  and  proved  to  be  a  genUeman  who  could 
speak  Intelligently  about  municipal  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Daley  is  a  real  expert  In  munici- 
pal government,  as  well  as  in  the  allied  aca- 
demic discipline  known  as  municipal  politics. 
His  sensible  statements  and  his  demeanor  on 
the  tour  of  Europe  no  doubt  corrected  many 
false  notions  held  about  Chicago.  For  this 
reason  alope  the  tour  was  worthwhile. 


In  addition,  Mayor  Daley  deserved  a  vaca- 
tion. He  has  taken  few  holidays  since  he 
became  mayor  and  ts  known  to  be  one  of  the 
hardest  working  public  ofllcials  in  America. 
Yesterday  he  appeared  at  the  City  HaU 
prompUy  at  9  o'clock,  although  nobody 
would  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  t€iken  a 
few  days  to  rest. 

We  are  glad  he  is  back  safely  and  are  proud 
of  the  way  he  represented  Chicago  abroad. 


Dallas  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reooro.  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  22, 
1964,  "Self -Help  in  Housing." 

This  article  is  a  firsthand  account  of 
how  Dallas  is  cleaning  up  its  slums  and 
revitalizing  our  city  through  our  own 
efforts  and  without  Federal  aid.  I  take 
some  pride  in  the  progress  Dallas  has 
made  in  better  housing  and  in  rebuilding 
its  skyline  to  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  Nation  during  the  10  years  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  I  would  not  be  so 
immodest  as  to  claim  credit,  this  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Dallas,  homeowners  who 
have  improved  their  properties  with 
their  own  hands  and  toil  and  sweat  It 
belongs  to  forward  looking  investors, 
bankers,  and  home  loan  conu>anie6,  recJ 
estate  operators  and  developers,  and  civic 
leaders,  all  who  have  contributed  to 
making  Dallas  a  better  community 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  its 
citizens. 

I  am  proud  that  even  those  who  were 
inclined  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  people 
of  Dallas  to  do  the  Job  and  were  willhig 
to  call  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
help  now  sui^x>rt  the  self-sufficiency  of 
Dallas.  Two  years  ago  the  mayor  of  the 
city  spearheaded  a  move  for  Federal 
public  housing,  but  the  proposal  was 
roundly  defeated  at  the  polls.  The 
Frank  Morgan  article  points  out  the 
former  city  official  now  is  opposed  to  the 
Federal  programs  for  improving  the  city. 
Dallas  is  united  in  opposing  Federal 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dallas  ht^  shown  the  way 
to  rebuild  our  cities  in  the  American 
tradition.  We  have  said  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  "We  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  cleaning  up  our  slums  and  for  pro- 
viding better  housing  for  our  people. 
This  is  our  responsibility  which  we 
proudly  accept.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
do  not  ask  the  people  of  Dallas  to  clean 
up  their  own  slums  and  pay  for  cleaning 
up  yours,  too.  We  will  do  our  job  In 
building  a  better  America  for  all  the 
people  by  improving  om-  own  community 
and  we  ask  that  you  do  the  same." 

If  we  can  get  local  commimitles  to 
accept  responsibility  for  local  problems 
as  Dallas  has  done,  we  can  b<^in  to  get 
the  Government  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  "Hien  we  can  reduce  the 
huge  Federal  bureaucracy  which  is  now 


draining  the  lifeblood  of  every  woritlng 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States. 
Then  we  can  really  cut  Federal  spending 
and  reduce  taxes  and  our  people  will  be 
able  to  have  even  more  of  their  own 
money  to  improve  their  individual  status 
and  take  care  of  community  needs. 

The  Morgan  article  follows  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you. 
Self-Help  in  Hottsing:   Dallas  Encottrages 

Homeowners  To  Fix  Up,  Shuns  Pedeeal 

Am 

(By  Prank  Morgan) 

Dallas. — ^Nlne  years  ago  'Xittle  Mexico,"  a 
residential -industrial  section  in  the  shadows 
of  downtown  Dallas'  skyscrapers,  was  a  de- 
teriorating slum.  Tlie  area's  2,000  residents 
lived  in  334  structures,  of  which  three- 
fourths  were  judged  by  the  city  to  be  unfit 
for  h\iman  habitation. 

Today  "Little  Mexico"  presents  a  distinctly 
different  picture.  Sagging  porches  and  leaky 
roofs  have  been  repaired.  Many  houses  are 
freshly  painted.  Indoor  pliimblng  has  elimi- 
nated most  outhouses.  Flowers  bloom  in 
freshly  spaded  gardens  where  refiwe  once 
collected.  SlgnlficanUy,  all  but  3  percent  of 
"Little  Mexico's"  residences  now  meet  the 
city's  minimum  housing  standards. 

"Little  Mexico's"  transformation  results 
from  Dallas'  self-help  urban  rehabilitation 
program  whldi  openly  shuns  Federal  aid  on 
political  grounds  and,  according  to  City  Man- 
ager Elgin  Crull,  "because  it's  a  bad  busi- 
ness prc^>08ition."  Persons  living  or  owning 
property  in  "LitUe  Mexico"  and  two  other 
formerly  blighted  areas,  Dallas  West,  and 
Dewberry,  have  upgraded  their  neighbor- 
hoods, through  their  own  efforts  and  at  their 
own  expense,  with  guidance  and  firm  nudges 
from  the  city. 

poLrncAL  anathema 

In  this  citadel  at  conservatism,  the  word 
"Federal"  has  an  unpopular  connotation,  but 
connected  to  "aid"  It's  pcAltlcal  anathema. 
Former  Mayor  Earle  Cabell,  a  Democrat  who 
will  oppose  Republican  Representative  Bsxtcz 
Aloer  in  November,  recentiy  explained  pub- 
licly the  rehabilitation  program  that  was 
active  under  his  administration.  Mr.  Cabell's 
foes  Jimiped  on  his  statement  as  meaning 
he  favored  Federal  urban  renewal.  A  few 
days  later  Dallas  newspapers  printed  a  full 
statement  by  Mr.  CabeU  explaining  his  dis- 
approval of  the  Federal  program. 

Observes  a  Dallas  business  leader:  "This 
city  has  always  had  a  propensity  for  In- 
dividualism and  for  doing  things  itself." 

Of  course,  Dallas'  slmn  problems  aren't 
as  serious  as  those  in  many  other  cities 
that  are  using  Federal  fxmds  to  revitcdize 
residential  areas.  Notes  City  Manager  CniU: 
"We  have  no  blocks  of  tenement  slums  here 
that  need  to  be  bulldozed.  We  have  single 
residences  that  are  just  badly  run  down." 
And  Dallas  isn't  bothered  by  absentee  land- 
lords as  many  big  cities  are.  Most  persons 
living  in  the  three  project  areas  own  their 
homes  and  are  employed.  Nevertheless,  the 
city's  residential  rehabilitation  program  has 
been  Inspected  by  urban  renewal  experts 
from  a  number  of  other  cities,  and  it's  a 
point    of    pride    among    most    Dallasltes. 

Mr.  Crull  and  others  connected  with  the 
rehabUitatlon  project  aseert  it  has  dl^roved 
the  popular  theory  that  sliuu-dwellers  really 
don't  want  to  better  their  lot.  "These  i>eople 
didn't  like  what  they  had  but  they  Aldn't 
know  how  to  live  otherwise,"  says  Mr.  Crull. 
Dallas  city  offllcals  also  credit  the  improve- 
ments in  the  three  project  areas  with  stop- 
ping the  spread  of  sliun  conditions  to  ad- 
Joining  neighborhoods. 

In  attacking  the  blighted  areas,  the  city's 
urban  rehabUitation  office  was  armed  with  a 
minimum  housing  standards  ordinance.  It 
Incorporated  the  city's  previous  fire,  health 
and  buUding  requirements  which  had  been 
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homea  signed  notae  to  contractors  for  repair 
work  they  couldnt  do  themselves.  Savings 
and  loan  aaaoclatlona  loaned  money  for  aome 
of  Little  Mexloo'B  Improvementa  because  the 
aeotlon  la  near  tbe  downtown  area  and  con- 
aldered  good  aecurity.  A  few  residents  Uke 
Sam  Fennell.  who  is  supervisor  of  mainte- 
nance at  the  DaUaa  Housing  Authority,  were 
able  to  get  bank  loans. 

"There  has  been  some  thought  among 
business  leaders  to  forming  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation  that  would  underwrite  the 
loans  of  the  hardship  cases  and  pick  up  the 
tab  if  they  defaulted."  says  Mr.  Crull.  "The 
advantage  of  such  underwriting  Is  that  It 
leaves  the  people  with  some  feeling  of  Inde- 
pendence and  some  kind  of  responsibility  for 
meeting  their  debts,  while  not  condemning 
those  who  can't  pay.  But  thU  Is  only  in  the 
thinking  atage." 

The  program,  however,  will  move  on  to 
other  areaa  of  blight.  A  cltywlde  program 
based  on  spot  complaints  registered  by  In- 
dividuals or  city  agencies  has  already  begun. 
Dallas  la  bent  on  proving  its  point  that  where 
slums  are  concerned  Uncle  Sam  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  self-help. 


May  22 


Hate  Is  a  Gan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  KAaSACHUarTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  BKPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bay 
Stater,  publication  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Massachusetts.  Medical 
Society,  In  its  first  issue  prepared  since 
the  tragic  assassination  of  our  late  be- 
loved President  Jolin  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy last  November  22,  has  published  a 
poem  'Hate  Is  a  Gun,"  composed  by  Mrs. 
Katherlne  D'Avanzo,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles 
S.  D'Avanzo.  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  In 
my  congressional  district. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
Mrs.  D'Avanzo'8  poem  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord: 
Hatx  Is  a  Gtnr 

Oh  man  with  a  gun 

What  have  you  done ! 

The  anguish  and  tears 

Well  remember  for  years 

Our  beloved  f  aUen  hero 

Was  always  so  near  you 

Did  he  cause  you  real  pain? 

Could  lie  to  you  e'er  explain 

That  life  Is  not  play 

Real  coiutige  they  say 

Comes  to  men  in  good  time 

Prc«n  a  Being  Sublime 

If  we  try  but  to  pray 

And  our  God  in  His  way 

WUl  give  courage  to  men 

Life's  battle  to  win 

But  not  with  a  gun ! 
'  No,  not  with  a  gun. 

I  Waa  hate  In  your  heart 

So  great  from  the  start 
Tour  miserable  life 
So  filled  with  real  strife 
Was  not  of  his  doing 
To  cause  deeds  ensuing 
Did  you  know  of  a  love 
Of  our  Being  above 
Take  note  of  the  fate 
Although  now  seems  so  late 
With  a  prayer  In  our  heart 
Let  ua  now  make  a  start. 


Think  of  hate  aa  a  gun 
When  fired  you  must  run 
Fight  hatred  we  muat 
And  in  Ood  place  our  trust 
But  not  vrlth  a  guni 
No,  not  with  a  gun. 

As  good  men  well  know 

And  without  prejudice  show 

Hate  Is  as  lethal 

As  cold  steel  and  metal 

Man  can  destroy 

Or  turn  grief  into  Joy 

Is  death  hatred's  goal? 

Is  hate,  death's  foul  soul? 

Men  oft  not  agree 

This  must  e'er  be 

But  not  with  a  gun 

To  shoot  and  then  run 

Were  you  proud  of  your  deed 

As  black  demons  you  heed 

You  had  but  to  pray 

And  your  gun  put  away 

You  man  with  a  gun 

Manwlthagunl 

He  held  hla  liead  high 

To  the  blue  at  the  sky  -^ 

While  lurking  you  sat 

As  yoxir  venom  you  spat 

Now  heaven  Is  weeping 

As  mankind  la  aeeklng 

For  peace  and  good  wUl  il 

That  man  will  not  kill 

Has  a  lesson  been  taught 

To  us  who  are  fraught 

With  seeds  of  despair 

Instead  of,a  prayer 

Now  face  up  to  life  ^ 

With  all  at  its  strife 

Keep  the  light  on  his  grave 

For  the  dear  life  he  gave 

For  all  men  with  a  gun 

Men  with  a  gun. 

— ^Kathxxinx  D'Avanzo. 


The  Late  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF   AIJUUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU 
of  us  were  deeply  grieved  to  learn  Tues- 
day morning  of  the  death  of  our  long- 
time friend.  Representative  Clahince 
Cannon,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Cannon  last  March  4  celebrated 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  commence- 
ment of  his  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  23  years, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

During  this  long  service.  Chairman 
Cannon  amassed  a  record  of  service  to 
this  Nation  and  the  peoFde  of  Missouri 
that  has  been  seldom  equaled  in  this 
country's  history.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  since  1941,  he 
presided  over  the  appropriation  of  more 
than  a  trillion  dollars,  far  more  than 
any  other  man  In  history. 

As  all  of  us,  who  have  had  occasion 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  with  him 
various  projects  for  which  we  were  en- 
deavoring to  get  funds,  recognized,  he 
was  truly  the  "watch  dog"  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Always  fair  and  understanding,  he 
very  rightly  knew  that  his  was  the  re- 
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sponslblllty  of  giving  the  American  peo- 
ple value  received  for  their  tax  d(dlars. 

We  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
served  with  him  over  the  years  Join  with 
tens  of  millions  of  other  American  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  who  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. His  presence  In  this  House  will  be 
greatly  missed. 


Senator  Frank  J.  DiLoreto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONKCL'riC'UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
State  and  the  Nation  were  deprived  of  the 
services  of  a  hard-working  and  thought- 
ful legislator  this  week  when  death  took 
Senator  Prank  J.  DiLoreto,  of  New 
Britain.    He  was  42  years  old. 

It  was  an  irony  of  life  that  Senator 
DiLoreto  had  been  severely  wounded  in 
World  War  n  and  was  given  only  a  short 
time  to  live.  He  recovered,  however,  re- 
turned to  Connecticut,  and  made  his 
mark  in  public  life. 

Perhaps  tils  finest  monument  will  be 
the  State  program  for  education  on 
wlilch  he  worked  as  chairman  6t  the 
State  legislature's  education  committee. 
He  worked  for  the  act  which  created  the 
State  commission  on  higher  education 
and  was  the  motivating  force  behind  the 
creation  of  the  State  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

My  own  sense  of  loss  of  this  friend 
has  been  sharpened  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  so  young,  had  already  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  State  and  coun- 
try and  had  such  great  promise  for  the 
future.  I  know  the  House  would  wish 
to  extend  its  sympathies  and  condo- 
lences, as  Mrs.  Daddarlo  and  I  have  done, 
to  his  family  in  their  time  of  sorrow.  I 
also  believe  the  House  should  note  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Britain  Herald  regarding  this  fine 
man: 

[From  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  May 

20. 1964] 

Senator  Frank  J.   DiLoreto 

Our  hearts  are  heavy  this  day  at  the  news 
of  *he  untimely  death  of  Frank  DiLoreto. 
Death  Is  never  timely,  of  course,  but  in  the 
case  of  this  man,  this  vibrant,  popular,  re- 
sp>ected  leader.  It  is  particularly  saddening. 

A  young  man  with  a  great  future,  they 
said  of  him.  Ah,  but  It  was  more  than  that. 
Tea,  he  would  have  had  a  great  future,  had 
not  the  frailties  of  mankind  claimed  him  so 
early.  But  he  also  had  lived  a  great  life.  He 
had  a  great  past. 

He  had.  In  his  too  few  years  among  us, 
carved  a  mark  that  will  be  long  remembered. 
He  had  a  fine  career  in  law,  a  fine  home  and 
family.  Se  was  tremendously  succeesfiU  In 
every  field  he  entered,  starting  with  an  out- 
standing footbaU  career.  He  was  a  war  hero. 
In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
religious  man,  and  he  was  clvlc-mlnded  to  a 
degree  that  is  rare  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  offices  he  held  were  wide  and  diverse, 
and  but  a  reflection  of  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence in  which  he  was  held.  And  what- 
ever the  office,  he  did  his  Job  well.  He  was  an 
outstanding   member   of   the  SUte   senate. 


hard-worUng,  respected  by  all.  It  was  said 
that  he  could  have  been  mayor  of  New  Brit- 
ain at  any  time  in  the  past  half  dozen  years. 
We  believe  It. 

But  this  lent  the  eulogy  that  Frank  Di- 
Loreto would  have  wished.  Perhaps  what  he 
would  have  wished  would  have  been  to  be 
remembered  aa  a  person  with  a  zest  for  liv- 
ing. He  liked  fun,  he  liked  pe<^le,  he  liked 
to  laiigh  and  teU  jol(ea,'and  State  opinions, 
and  argue.  He  cranuned  every  minute  with 
activity,  with  doing,  with  talking.  He  al- 
ways enjoyed  having  people  around,  because 
above  all  else,  people  are  life,  people  are  the 
excitement,  the  challenge.  Not  things,  not 
property.    Peo^e. 

The  sickness  that  struck  him  but  a  few 
short  months  ago  came  as  a  shock  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  to  those  thousands  who  knew 
only  of  him.  We  all  hoped  and  prayed  for 
him.  But  bis  full  recovery  was  not  destined 
to  be.  God,  in  His  wisdcHn,  deemed  other- 
wise. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  once  wrote: 

"There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name   is  Death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between." 

To  his  grieving  family,  to  his  legion  of 
friends.  Frank  DiLoreto  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  men.    , 


the  chairman  knew  that  I  was  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Clakknck  Cannon,  powerful  political 
figure  and  grandfather,  has  carved  a  firm 
niche  for  himself  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The  chroniclers  of  our  times  must  give 
him  their  attention,  for  he  was  instru- 
mental in  molding  a  responsible,  respon- 
sive Government  to  lead  our  Nation  in 
times  of  peril  and  plenty. 

Missouri  can  well  be  proud  of  her  na- 
tive son,  for  Clarence  Cannon  was  a  truly 
distinguished  American. 


"The  College  Crisis''  in  IndUna,  An  Edi- 
torial SUtement  by  WFBM,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Eulogy  of  die  Late  Honorable  Clarence 
.{Cannon 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  collogues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  late  Hbnowible 
Clarence  Cannon. 

Chairman  Cannon  had  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  legend  In  his  own 
time.  That  legend  was  composed  of  a 
record  of  outstanding  service  in  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  positions  In  the. 
House  of  Representatives,  coupjed  with 
Chairman  Cannon's  singular  personality. 

Coining  from  America's  "show  me" 
State,  he  combined  native  American 
shrewdness,  commonsense,  skepticism, 
and  hardworking  practicality  in  dyiiamic 
proportions.  Through  his  efforts  year 
in  and  year  out,  waste  and  InefBciency 
in  Government  were  denied  sustenance. 
He  always  demanded  that  the  executive 
branch  be  as  "lean  and  mean"  as  he  him- 
self was  reputed  to  be.  Through  his 
judicious  budget-cutting  efforts,  he  saved 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Yet  for  all  his  ferocity  when  faced  with 
bureaucratic  boondoggling,  Clarence 
Cannon  was  a  warm  and  kindly  man. 
Many  of  us  have  memories  of  unexpected 
words  of  commendation  from  him,  words 
to  be  treasured  since  their  slnceritywas 
beyond  question.  I  warmly  cherish  some 
words  of  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment spoken  by  Chairman  Cannon  to  me 
after  I  had  made  a  statement  on  a  matter 
of  mutual  Interest  at  a  meeting  in  the 
White  House.  It  was  all  the  more  sur- 
prising to  me  since  I  was  unaware  that 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   nrDIAJTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  BRADE»«AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  a  most 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  needs  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

This  editorial,  entlUed  "The  College 
Crisis."  was  broadcast  on  WFBM.  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind..  the  Time-Life  broadcast- 
ing staUon  in  that  city,  cm  May  13.  1964. 

The  editorial  foUpws: 

Tax  COkxacx  Caisis 

The  heads  of  Indiana's  State  ooUegee  and 
universities  laid  the  problem  before  the  pul>- 
Uc  this  wtek:  More  fadlltlea  are  abeolutely 
essential  if  the  State's  going  to  continue  to 
meet  the  higher  educational  needa  of  Its 
young  people. 

The  college-age  population  of  Tnrii^Tut  waa 
about  the  same  in  1960  as  it  was  in  1935 
But  by  1970.  IfU  be  more  than  40  percent 
larger  than  it  was  in  those  years.    And  it'll 
still  be  cllmhlng. 

Back  in  the  1930's,  about  one  out  of  eight 
college-age  Hooeiers  went  to  college.  By 
1960,  It  was  one  out  of  three.  And  it  may 
soon  be  one  out  of  two. 

In  addition,  a  greater  percentage  of  those 
who  enter  coUege  now  are  fighting  through 
to  graduation.  And  a  greater  proportion 
are  going  on  for  advanced  and  prcrfeesional 
work. 

TTie  combined  effect  of  all  these  factors 
was  dramatized  this  week  by  figures  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  four  State  schools. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  freshmen  in  the 
State  in  1963  was  ^,000.  In  10  years,  the 
number  is  expected  to  be  nearly  50,000.  The 
total  enrollment  in  Indiana's  private  and 
public  colleges  and  imiversltiee  in  1963  was 
1 18.600.     By  1973,  It's  expected  to  be  190,000. 

These  figures  are  bound  to  be  realistic, 
since  every  child  Included  in  the  projections 
Is  already  in  grade  school.  So,  with  present 
college  facilltlee  over  the  State  now  taxed  to 
capacity,  the  problem  Is  evident. 

Already  22  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  the 
State's  general  fimd  Is  going  for  higher  edu- 
cation. And  while  everyone  won't  agree  cm 
any  specific  reoommendation  for  meeting  the 
new  demands,  we  believe  every  parent,  every 
taxpayer,  and  every  candidate  for  the  1066 
general  assembly  must  recognize  that  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  can't  be  chosen  solely 
on  the  basis  of  how  much  they  cost. 
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EXTENSipN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  COMKTON 

IN  THE  HOU81 


Wednesc  ay,  April  29. 1964 
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was  completely  destroyed 
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which  they  are  working  is  to  develop  soil 
conservation  techniques,  improve  irrigation 
facilities,  and  in  so  doing  bring  about  in- 
creased production. 

These  people  have  developed  a  town  plan — 
a  comprehensive  plan  based  on  their  own 
tremendous  efforts  and  looking  toward  as- 
sistance from  Idaho  In  completing  their  self- 
help  projects  to  provide  the  basic  necessities 
of  life.  The  plan  Includes  water  develop- 
ment, a  cannery  cooperative,  a  training 
center  for  weaving,  crop  Improvement,  and 
steps  needed  to  provide  needed  hoepital 
equipment. 

I  was  proud  to  represent  our  State  in 
Pellleo  a  few  days  ago  in  a  city's  demonstra- 
tion of  courage  and  faith.  I  visited  there 
with  two  other  members  of  AID  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Embassy  in  Quito 
We  led  a  parade  to  the  municipal  center. 
Nearly  3.000  people  participated.  I  pledged 
that  I  would  go  directly  to  Idaho  and  seek 
the  assistance  these  people  need.  As  one 
man  said  to  me,  "We  don't  need  money  for 
money's  sake,  but  for  tools  to  work."  I'm 
here  today  to  seek  that  assistance  to  bring 
these  people  water  as  well  as  hope  that  their 
town  plan  can  develop  and  grow  to  bring 
them  a  better  life.  I'm  here  to  explain  how 
the  people  of  Idaho  can  launch  a  great  effort 
as  a  partner  of  the  people  of  Pellleo. 

I'm  honored  to  speak  before  the  State 
convention  of  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  special  reasons. 

One,   as   a  graduate   of   the   University   of 
Idaho,  I  have  a  chance  to  come  back  to  Mos- 
cow  and   visit   with   old   friends    and    relive 
warm  memories  of  my  undergraduate  days. 
Second,  I'm  bringing  a  message  today  to  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  and  imaginative  groups 
in   the  Nation — for   the  JC's   are   noted   for 
their  resourcefulness  and  their  well-earned 
reputation  as  community  leaders.    I'm  here 
as  an  Idahoan  and  as  a  civil  servant  in  the 
executive  branch  with  the  Interests  of  Idaho, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Nation,  in  mind.    For 
the  Interests  of  both   are  parallel   and   de- 
manding at  the  same  time.     I  have  served 
In  the  legislative  branch  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
have  only  recently  become   an  employee  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  In 
the  Department  of  State.    I  am  now  a  special 
assistant  in  the  new  partners  of  the  Alliance 
program,  a  new  dimension  in  the  Alllfince 
fcr  Progress.    This  new  program  has  the  full 
and  complete  backing  of  Idaho's  congression- 
al delegation.  Is  considered  a  high-priority 
program    by    AID,    and    was    mentioned    by 
President  Johnson  In  his  news  conference  of 
May  6  as  a  program  that  merits  support  since 
the  encouraging  report  of  its  progress  by  Tom 
Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin  America 
and  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Idea  of  the  program  began  when  my 
associate  and  director  of  the  program,  Jim 
Boren,    served    as    Deputy    Director    of    our 
economic    mission    In    Peru.      He    traveled 
throughout  the  country  to  meet  the  people 
and  learn  their  ways.    He  saw  much  evidence 
of  self-help. 

For  example,  In  many  villages  the  people 
had  organized  night  literacy  classes.  In  one 
that  he  visited,  the  people  studied  by  candle- 
light and  shared  a  stub  of  a  pencil  Because 
of  the  high-priority  allotment  of  funds  in 
the  aid  mission,  he  had  no  money  available 
to  help  these  people  helping  themselves.  So 
he  wrote  to  friends  In  Texas — in  the  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  Exchange,  or  JC's.  They  raised  the 
money — Siao — to  airmail  a  small,  portable, 
12-pound  generator  to  Peru.  This  generator 
runs  5  hours  on  a  gallon  of  gas  and  lights  a 
few  bulbs.  When  he  delivered  this  generator 
to  the  people,  they  whitewashed  the  walls 
amd  ceUtng  so  that  the  bulbs  would  reflect  a 
little  m»e  light.  You  can  Imagine  the  im- 
pact that  this  generator  had  In  the  village. 
People  came  frwn  miles  around  to  see. 

In  another  Instance,  he  observed  a  local 
project  to  develop  an  irrigation  system  where 
the  only  tools  we/e  a  pick  and  an  iron  bar. 


He  got  a  jackhanuner  unit  to  complete  In 
weeks  what  would  have  taken  months  and 
years.  That  jackhanuner  Is  still  making  the 
rounds  In  Peru  to  complete  self-help  projects. 

One  group  of  people  buUt  a  community 
center  but  lacked  the  funds  to  buy  the  doors 
and  windows.  A  group  In  Houston  gave  a 
hand. 

In  every  case  It  was  an  action  of  people 
helping  people,  without  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  new  approach  in  that  our 
Government  is  not  giving  another  handout 
but  is  acting,  under  this  program,  as  a 
catalyst  to  stimulate  the  more  effective  use 
of  the  private  sector  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— a  better  use  of  our  Institutions  and 
industries  which  are  wlUing  and  able  to  help. 

When  Boren  returned  from  Peru  just  7 
months  ago,  he  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  mold  such  a  program  on  a  hemlspherewlde 
scale.  There  are  now  23  States  acUvely  In- 
terested and  over  10  now  participating  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

I'm  proud  that  Idaho  Is  a  leader  In  this 
partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  We  saw 
Idaho's  congressional  delegation,  Senators 
Chubch  and  Josoan.  and  Representatives 
HARomc  and  Wanx,  In  Washington  prior  to 
visiting  Idaho  In  response  to  interest.  We 
were  given  their  full  and  blpcu'tlsan  support. 
This  program  is  too  Important  to  become  a 
political  football.  I'm  sure  it  wUl  continue 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

We  came  to  Boise  last  February  and  dis- 
cussed the  program  with  a  representative 
group — civic  club's  business  and  professional 
groups,  educational  institutions,  local  and 
State  governments,  and  private  Individuals. 
Enough  Interest  was  present  to  warrant  the 
formation  of  a  local  partners  of  the  Alliance 
committee.  I'm  pleased  to  report  to  you 
today  that  It  Is  stUl  the  wonder  of  Washing- 
ton that  the  Boise  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce took  a  project  on  the  spot  after  that 
meeting — secured  four  sewing  machines  and 
a  typewriter  that  are  now  In  an  orphanage 
In  Ecuador — and  all  before  a  team  had  been 
sent  to  explore  the  ways  and  means  to  mar- 
shal the  resources  of  Idaho,  both  natvu-al  and 
human.  In  a  meaningful  partnership  with 
the  people  there. 

Idaho's  distinguished  and  bipartisan  team 
is  in  Ecuador  today.  I'm  only  sorry  I  missed 
them.  I  had  hoped  to  personally  encour- 
age them  to  look  well  at  the  people  and  the 
problems  there  so  as  to  come  home  and  put 
together  a  solid  program.  And  also,  to  look 
well  at  the  buslness-Uke  operation  our  eco- 
nomic mission  is  conducting  in  Ecuador. 
Moscow's  Dr.  Boyd  Iilartin  is  a  member  of 
that  team  for  Idaho,  as  is  George  Wilhelm, 
of  Boise  Casade,  and  John  Chapman.  Boise 
attorney,  and  Gayle  Allan,  builder.  Most  of 
them  are  former  JC  oflBcers. 

These  men  will  report  their  findings  to 
the  larger  statewide  Idaho  partners  of  the 
Alliance  Committee  and  make  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  areas  where  the  people  of 
this  State  can  lend  their  skills  and  talents  in 
technical  assistance,  and  also  be  the  co- 
ordinating force  In  effectively  promoting 
wide  participation.  This  conunlttee  will  re- 
ceive specific  projects  from  specific  villages 
or  organizations  in  Ecuador  and  will  retail 
them  out  to  various  civic  clubs,  high  school 
and  university  student  groups,  trade  asso- 
ciations, cooperatives,  business  and  profes- 
sional organizations.  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  other  groups  In  the  private  sector 
willing  and  able  to  take  on  these  projects 
as  their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. These  projects  may  range  from  $50 
to  $300  each. 

E^•en  before  Idaho's  team  left  for  Ecuador, 
the  committee  had  farmed  out  19  small  proj- 
ects. Each  when  completed  will  bring  great 
impact  to  an  area  of  Ecuador.  There  is  still 
much  to  do. 
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This  is  not  an  old  clothes  program — ^that 
smacks  of  chxuity.  It  la  a  program  which 
responds  to  specinc  efforts  of  vlllagea  or 
sliuns  in  meeting  a  productive  need  when 
there  has  been  a  demonstration  of  self-he^). 
Most  of  the  Items  needed  are  available  In  tha 
cotmtry  and  about  90  percent  are  UB.-pro- 
duced.  Though  It  Is  possible  for  you  to 
ship  donated  goods  directly  to  Ecuador,  you 
may  wish  in  the  interest  of  speedy  response 
and  simplified  administrative  handling,  to 
send  the  funds  raised  by  local  groups  dlrectiy 
to  the  person  designated  in  the  American 
Embassy  as  the  partner's  program  r^resenta- 
tlve.  He  wUl  see  that  the  materials  are 
properly  purchased,  delivered  to  the  partner- 
ship project,  and  put  to  Its  intended  use. 
He  will  also  arrange,  where  possible,  few  pic- 
tures of  the  completed  project  to  be  sent 
to  the  dcmating  organization. 

Here  la  a  program  that  puts  needed  items 
right  Into  the  hands  of  villagers.  It  is  a  di- 
rect alliance  between  a  UB.  group  and  a 
Latin  American  group  to  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  neighborhood  re- 
lationship outside  official  channels.  The 
only  function  of  our  Government  in  t.hi« 
grassroots  approach  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Is  to  bring  these  two  groups  together  in 
partnership.  By  so  doing,  we  hope  to  buy 
a  lltUe  time  until  the  institution  buUdlng 
economic  development  programs  of  the  al- 
Uance  make  themselves  felt.  By  ao  doing 
we  tend  to  give  a  real  sense  of  movement  to 
the  alliance  here  and  abroad. 

Members  of  the  Idaho  Junior  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  in  convention,  if  I  could  com- 
mend to  you  a  high  priority  project,  to  un- 
dertake on  a  statewide  basis,  it  would  be  to 
restore  the  water  syston  to  Pellleo.  Idaho  is 
famous  for  Irrigation.  It  has  made  us  pro- 
ductive and  has  provided  us  with  a  better 
life  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  If  it  is 
within  ovur  power  to  do  so.  we  should  do  no 
less  for  our  partners  in  Pellleo. 

My  friends  In  Idaho.  Latin  America  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  areas  in  the  world  today. 
BeUevlng  that  in  listening  and  learning, 
sharing  and  serving,  we  obey  the  claim  laid 
upon  us  to  be  a  neighbor,  let  us  join  in  this 
alliance  as  partners  In  a  meaningful  way. 
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ness  of  the  first  order.  I  feel  that  the 
finest  tribute  which  we  could  bestow  on 
his  memory  would  be  to  adopt  hl«  cause 
of  fiscal  Integrity  and  sound  government 
In  these  troubled  times.  My  sympathy 
likewise  goes  out  to  the  bereaved  wife  and 
daughter. 


PreiidcDt  Johnson  Pajs  Tribute  to  Polith 
Constitnlion  Day  on  May  3 


Clarence  Cannon 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or   NKW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cuw- 
ENCi  Cannon's  passing  brought  great  sor- 
row to  this  Chamber  and  I  doubt  that 
these  eulogies  will  render  any  less  pain- 
ful the  great  personal  loss  which  his 
family  knows  and  must  bear.  Nonethe- 
less, it  Is  indeed  fitting  that  we  pause  to 
reflect  on  this  great  American's  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation  and  the  CcMigress. 

His  vacancy  may  be  dimmed  by  time, 
but  those  who  grew  to  respect  arul  love 
him  for  his  steadfast  integrity  will  find 
as  I  have,  that  there  is  a  void  In  this 
body.  A  giant  in  every  measurable  way. 
Clarinci  Cannon  was  a  friend  to  all  who 
revered  sound  government.  There  was 
no  In  between. 

Whether  or  not  you  agreed  with  Mm 
you  had  to  admire  him  for  his  was  great- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Chicago  to  participate 
in  the  173d  anniversary  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  Postmaster  General  John 
A.  Oronouskl  brought  with  him  a  per- 
sonal message  from  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

This  message  recalled,  for  more  than 
115,000  Americans  of  Polish  descent  In 
Chicago,  the  very  Inspiring  moment  last 
year  when  President  Jolinson,  then 
America's  Vice  President,  personally  par- 
ticipated In  the  172d  observance  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  received  by  the  larg- 
est gathering  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  to  assemble  in  these  annual  trib- 
utes to  Poland's  Constitution  in  Hum- 
boldt Park.  It  is  Indeed  gratifying  to 
know  that  now  as  President.  Mr.  John- 
son continues  to  show  his  deep  and  sin- 
cere understanding  tor  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  today  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  President  Johnson's 
personal  message  to  the  people  of 
Chicago. 

.  The  President's  message,  which  was 
received  with  a  tronendous  ovation, 
follows: 

TRX  WBTTB  HOIDSK, 

Waahinffton,  D.C,  May  2, 1964. 
Hon.  JoHM  A.  Gaoirousxi, 
Poatnuuter  GeTierai. 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago: 

Since  our  earliest  history,  when  freedom- 
loving  Poles  helped  us  win  our  independence, 
there  has  existed  between  the  American  and 
the  Polish  pecH>le  a  bond  that  neither  time 
nor  trial  has  been  able  to  erase.  Today  we 
are  strengthening  that  bond  with  the  Polish 
people  at  every  opportunity. 

When  Postmaster  General  Oronouskl  goes 
to  Poland  next  month,  he  will  be  more  than 
my  representative.  He  will  be  a  symbol  of 
my  personal  determination  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  oxir  two  great  nations  even  closer  to- 
gether. May  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  this 
effort  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Ptdlsh  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thareof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfB^,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rscoia. 


LAWS  BSLATXVB  TO  THE  FRXNTlNa   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docvunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  mairiwg  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  ooet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and,  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(U.8.  Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  26.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  at 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere .with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  ^^ 
conditions  imder  which  be  may  authorlas 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment oOoer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov-  ' 
emment  publicatioDs  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  ths 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  7aiL 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conokbbsional  Rkokb 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tb» 
RxcoBo  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Ifem- 
bers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnto  from 
the  Rec<«d  shoiUd  be  processed  through  this 
office.  ^^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaxssioNAi,  Rbcoko,  the  pmoa 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  theraoC 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufflci«it  to  reimburse  tbm 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  currant  Ooa- 
gresslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  ^•"'^it 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  see.  160.  n. 
1939).  ^ 


Benfam  Cwinty  (Ark.)  School  for 
Retarded  OuldraB 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   AKKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESea^ATIVES 
Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  as  part 
of  my  remarics  an  article  In  the  Sulphur 
Springs.  Ark.,  Beacon  concerning  the 
dedication  oLthe  Benton  County  School 
for  Retarded  Children  at  Vaughn,  Ark. 
It  Is  a  fine  tribute  to  Benton  County,  one 
of  our  greatest  counties,  for  the  work 
it  is  doing  to  help  mentally  retarded 
children. 

The  article  follows: 

BiNTON    COUNTT    LbaDS    NATION    IN    CaRK    FOR 

Retahoxd  CmuncN 
Approximately  360  persons  parsed  through 
the  School  for  Retarded  Children  at  Vaughn, 
6  mllea  southwest  of  Bentonvllle,  when  the' 
Institution  held  an  open  bouse  last  Sunday 
afternoon  to  dedicate  the  new  $30,000  struc- 
ture. 

Judge  Sherman  Klnyon,  of  Centerton,  gave 
a  brief  address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors  at 
3:30,  saying  that  no  one  person  could  be 
singled  out  as  the  founder  of  the  movement, 
which  started  In  October  of  1958,  with  classes 
begun  In  November  of  1969  in  sunday  school 
rooms  of  the  Methodist  Church  In  Rogers. 

"This  has  been  truly  a  group  efTort,"  said 
the  county  Ji^dge,  who  likened  the  current 
project  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  vails  of 
Jerusalem  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  under 
the  leadership  of  Nehemlah,  who  attributed 
his  success  to  the  willingness  of  many  per- 
sona who  "had  a  mind  to  work." 

Although  practically  every  State  In  this 
Nation  has  excellent  schools  for  retarded 
children,  Benton  Ctounty  Is  the  first  place  In 
the  United  SUtes  to  esUbllsh  such  a  school 
at  the  county  level. 

At  present  there  are  6  Instructors  In  the 
school,  and  more  than  25  children  enrolled 
at  latest  computation. 

A  team  mt  four  young  spedallets  who  work 
out  of  the  State  School  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren at  Conway  spent  Monday  through  Wed- 
nesday of  this  week  at  the  Benton  Coimty 
unit,  Interviewing  parents  and  testing  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  wiU  be  new  enrollees. 

Bob  Lambovon,  editor  of  the  Journal- 
Advance  at  Gentry,  Introduced  the  speaker. 
Dean  Newberry,  pastor  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Rogers,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture 
from  Matthew  25.  the  familiar  passage  In 
which  Christ  states  that  we  serve  Him  when 
we  do  a  kindness  for  "one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren." 

The  complete  text  of  Judge  Klnyon's  ad- 
dress follows: 

DXDICATORT  AODREBS 

"This  Is,  Indeed,  a  special  day  for  this 
coimty,  and  for  those  who  believe  In  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  our  young  society 
Certainly  we  share  the  fruits  today  of  those 
who  have  labored  so  hard  to  make  this  a 
reality  and  a  success— erf  those  who  believe 
that  where  there  Is  a  wUl  there  Is  a  way. 

"I  would  Uke  to  take  a  jnoment  of  your 
time  and  take  you  back  to  the  days  of  the 
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Prophet  Nehemlah.  He  was  a  man  with  the 
will  to  work,  a  desire  to  contribute  his  tinyi 
to  a  very  worthy  cause.  The  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  city  Itself  had  been  ravaged  by 
the  enemies  erf  God,  and  Nehemlah,  although 
a  prisoner  himself,  made  a  request  to  King 
Artaxerzes  to  allow  him  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  Harassed  by  his  enemies  and 
those  who  made  fun  of  him,  Nehemlah  and 
a  faithful  few  rebuilt  the  walls  and  fulfilled 
his  desire  because  as  he  said:  'For  the  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.' 

"If  our  goals  are  honorable,  If  we  care  for 
our  way  of  life  enough  to  want  to  Improve 
It,  then  we  shall  continue  to  make  a  stride 
In  the  right  direction. 

"In  the  year  1787,  55  delegates  attended  a 
convention  In  Philadelphia  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  revUlng  the  Articles  of  Conf  credaUon. 
During  that  hot.  tiresome  B\immer,  they 
wrote  a  remarkable  plan  of  government 
caUed  the  U.S.  Constltutloa.  When  we  can 
put  ourselves  aside  and  lend  our  time  and 
efforts  to  worthy  causes  such  as  these  great 
men  did,  who  wrote  our  Constitution,  then 
we  can  rightfully  take  our  place  In  society 
knowing  that  we  hav»  made  a  contribution 
for  our  betterment. 

"In  December  of  1961,  In  the  Benton  Coim- 
ty quorum  court,  there  was  made  a  request 
to  this  honorable  court  to  levy  a  1  mill  vol- 
untary tax  for  the  creation  of  a  Benton 
County  School  for  Retarded  Children  The 
gentlemen  who  made  this  request,  as  well  as 
the  men  behind  the  scenes,  were  farslghted 
and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  a  special  group 
of  our  growing  society.  They  were  mindful 
of  thos«  who  cotild  not  render  a  ncxmal 
service  and  live  a  normal  life  because  they 
were  retarded  children.  Surely  there  was  a 
need  for  this  school.  Of  course,  there  were 
those,  as  there  were  In  the  days  of  Nehem- 
lah, who  scoffed  at  the  Idea  that  thU  school 
coiUd,  or  would  ever  become  operational  with 
such  a  small  amount  of  financing  and  back- 
ing. 

"A  group  of  businessmen  were  asked  to 
give  of  their  time  by  serving  on  a  board  as 
the  groundwork  began  to  be  laid  for  the 
construction  of  this  school.  These  men  dl« 
much  and  are  stlU  serving  this  worthy  cause 
today. 

"I  would  like  to  give  you  the  names  of 
all  those  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  this  great  cause,  but  I  am  hesitant  to  do 
so,  mainly  because  I  might  Mnlt  someone. 

"In  1963  this  school  became  an  Incorpo- 
rated body  and  the  board  purchased  this 
plot  of  ground  and  entered  Into  negotlatl<m 
with  a  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
the  school.  The  result  Is  this  beautiful 
building  we  see  here  today. 

"We  can  select  no  Individual  and  give 
him  singular  praise.  This  has  been  triily 
a  group  effort.  This  school  will  make  It 
possible  for  these  youngsters,  who  are  and 
wlU  attend  this  Institution  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable place  of  service  In  their- communi- 
ties. 


women  who  visualized  this  school  and  made 
»  a  reality,  today  must  be  a  truly  Rewarding 
experience  In  their  lives. 

"I  am  proud  to  have  had  this  part  in  help- 
ing to  dedicate  this  school.  It  stands  today 
as  a  symbol  to  those  who  have  answered  the 
call  of  these  handlct^ped  youngsters.  As 
we  see  these  chUdren  develop,  we  ri*n  all 
have  a  sense  of  pride  In  a  Job  well  done. 
We  can  have  a  knowledge  that  the  people 
of  Benton  Coimty  have  thrown  out  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  rest  of  this  great  country  by 
accepting  this  responsibility. 

"Much  thanks  should  be  given  to  the 
president  of  this  organization,  to  its  board 
members,  and  to  all  of  thqse  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  means. 

"I  would  like  to  close  with  these  few 
thoughts.  We  need  to  revaluate  our  service 
to  our  people.  We  need  to  acquire  the 
capacity  to  render  rather  than  to  be  served. 
We  need  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
acquire  this  capacity  Is  for  each  of  us  to 

develop  and  use  a  spirit  of  give  and  take a 

willingness  to  surrender  self-interest  In  the 
pubUc  Interest,  a  wUUngness  to  seek  spirit- 
ual guidance  in  our  daUy  living." 


We  who  have  been  blessed  with  good 
health  must  be  made  aware  of  those  who 
are  physically  handicapped  In  this  life  We 
miirt  be  made  aware  of  our  responfilbilltles 
to  their  needs. 


We  know  that  life  is  a  grab  bag  of  com- 
plex problems.  But  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  become  wrapped  up  with  the  mate- 
rial world  to  the  extent  that  we  are  for- 
getting the  spiritual  part  of  life.  Much 
happiness  can  come  only  to  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  men 
"Through    the    trtaeXa   of   the    men    and 


A  ChallcBfe  for  Tomorrow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or    SOUTH   CAXOLIHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently President  Lyndon  Johnson  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  an  audience  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Athena  In 
Ohio, 

The  President's  address  dwelt  on  the 
challenges  of  today.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Anderson  DaUy  Mall  of  May  13, 
1964.  carried  an  editorial  entitled.  "A 
Challenge  for  Tomwrow."  It  la  excel- 
lent commentary  on  the  Presidmt's  ad- 
dress and  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  to  have  this  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit<Mial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Challenge  for  Tomorrow 
"Oxir  challenge,  not  tcmorrow,  but  today 
Is  to  accomplish  objectives  which  have 
eluded  mankind  since  the  beginning  at 
time,"  President  Johnson  told  the  young 
people  who  made  up  most  of  his  audience 
at  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio. 

These  objectives,  the  President  listed  as 
the  rebuilding  of  cities,  clear  air,  pure  rivers, 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  of  Illiteracy  and 
of  disease  and  insuring  equal  Justice  to  all 
citizens. 

Yes.  most  of  these  aims  have  eluded  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  fra-  a 
very  good  reason.  Practically  every  one  re- 
quires not  alone  money,  effort  and  dedica- 
tion, they  might  even  reqxilre  changing  hu- 
man nature  Itself.  ^^ 

He  also  told  the  students  at  Athens  "I 
know  we  live  In  an  age  when  It  Is  considered 
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Prorerbs: 


correct  to  play  It 
reaerred.  when  It 
great  faith,  but  I 
no  great  work  la 
thualaan." 

We  have  seen, 
cal    commentaries. 
Johnaon  la  aettlng 
at  most  a  few 
failed  to  do  tar 
man  emerged  from 

Now  If  Lyndon 
a  practical  man. 
greatest  Idealist 
•eoond  telleve  that 
lialf  down  oC  tbm 
be  acoompUahed  In 
within  generations. 

But  the  world's 
alsasald  In  his 
Tlalon,  the  people 

Thus  In  stating 
•ome  of  the  thlnito 
wofk  for— starting 
glTsn  Americans, 
objeethras  for 
b»  worth  deroting 

Perhaps  all  of 
xcompHaheirt.     In 
tltat  puveily, 
mediate  goal.  wlU 
of  tt»  gk>berbut 
dlrectlan  will  Uft 
of  backs  and  bring 

What  Mr.  Johnscti 
the  challenge. 

Whatever  Is  do4e 
the  ends  he  has 
better  world  Uian 
xis— found  It. 


when  It  la  right  to  be 

not  good  form  to  show 

believe  with  Emerson  that 

achieved  without  en- 


ever 

here  and  there,  a  few  cynl- 

to    the    effect    that    Mr. 

out  to  do  in  months,  or 

what   humanity   has 

in  all  the  years  since 

the  stone  age. 

Jbhnson  Is  anything  he  is 

^nd  not  even  the  world's 

dreamer  wo\Ud  for  one 

even  one.  mOch  less  a 

ntoi^an  situations  can 

a  year,  a  decade,  or  even 


II  least 


tomo  rrow 


whlci 
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man,  BUng  Solomon, 
"Where  there  la  no 
iterlsh." 

I  brief,  concise  language 

that  mankind  needs  to 

today — the  President  has 

especially  young  America, 

any  of  which  would 

's  life  to. 


cne'i 


things  will  never  be 

tet.  the  Bible  Itself  says 

Is  the  President's  Im- 

er  be  wiped  off  the  face 

in  honest  effort  In  that 

ts  harden  tram  millions 

k  better  world  Into  being. 

has  done  is  to  toss  out 

toward   accomplishing 

motioned  will  make  this  a 

all  the  rest  of 


Hoi.   Ckarlet   DtTaO    ad[    Hob.    Ellie 
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HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


Sr  THS  HOUSS  (  )F  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday  Mat  25, 1964 

Mr.  BBCKWO  ITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hubtaOe  In  the  A  tpendlz  ctf  the  Record 
«n  edttortal  writ  en  March  1.  1964.  by 
our  wdl-known  1  exa«  publisher,  Ccdonel 
Cart  Brtes.  in  oo  mection  with  reoognl- 
ttoB  wfaleh  has  leen  glTen  to  two  out- 
■hmrttng  newspa  )eiinen  of  east  Texas, 
PritdWier  caiarle  i  K.  Devall  of  Kllgore 
and  Editor  in  Ch  ef  Ellle  H(q;ddns  of  the 
Lancrlcfw  Dally  IFews,  Longvlew.  Texas. 
I  eoncratolate  iMr.  Devall  and  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Nanokai.  Hoiroas 

Coiiin  y 


eltlaens  were  given  na- 

reoognitkn  {this  week  for  a  type  of' 

In  'rhlch  they  have  become 

and  whk  li  Is  all  too  uncomm<m  In 

of  tod^y.    We  refer  to  Publisher 

Kllgore  and  to  our  own 

Slle  Hopkins,  recipiento  of 

Washington     Honor     Medal 

by  the  .yretwlomii  Foundation  of  Val- 

Fa. 
well  d< 


Oharles  K.  DevaU 
Xdttor  la  Chief 


upon  editorials 


I&  aatloowkU  coa  petttkxi, 
cited  by  tti4 
^nry  oC 


ed  national  awards  were 

which  the  liongvlew 

wrote  in   1963. 

their  editorials 

Distingulahed   National 

Foundation   as 

tn     bringing 

about  a  better  qnJarstanrttng  of  tba  Amcr- 

iWayoCIJfa.' 

XiOBfTlsw  and  Kllgore  owe  these  men  pub- 


ach  wvenMSits 


He  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  fine  pub- 
lic service  and  example  of  citizen  patriotism 
which  on  numeroxis  occasions  has  brought 
them  local.  State  and  National  honors. 
Their  respective  contributions  to  a  more 
alert  and  responsible  citizenship  and  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  basic  principles 
of  Government  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  have  brought  moet  favorable  na- 
tional attention  to  their  home  cltlee  and  to 
the  east  Texas  area. 

Charles  Devall,  our  longtime  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  neighbor  publisher  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Sabine,  has  twice  won  Free- 
doms Foundation  awards  for  bis  writing.  His 
prior  award  was  based  upon  a  moving  nar- 
rative, full  of  description  and  patriotic  spirit, 
which  he  wrote  on  a  visit  to  historic  Val- 
ley Forge.  His  service  to  his  community 
through  hla  award-wtnnlng  newspaper,  as 
well  as  his  many  personal  contributions  In 
civic  positions  of  community  and  State  lead- 
ership, are  well  known  and  need  no  elabora- 
tion here. 

Editor  Hopkins  has  become  a  veteran  In 
winning  regional.  State,  and  National  honors 
as  an  editorial  writer.  Seven  times,  during 
the  15  years  since  Freedoms  Foundation  was 
established,  he  has  been  awarded  honor  med- 
als In  national  competition  tor  his  distin- 
guished editorial  support  of  the  hallowed 
American  traditions  of  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  citizen's  responsibility  to  preserve 
the  dynamic  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  proclaims  and  protects  the  Indi- 
vidual freedoms  and  rights  that  have  become 
our  great  heritage. 

In  further  recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments In  edlt<Mial  commitment  to  the  cause 
at  freedom  and  devotion  to  Ood  and  coun- 
try, oxir  editor  has  been  named  to  the  Board 
ol  Lecturers  oS  Freedoms  Foundation.  He 
will  go  to  Valley  Forge  later  this  year  to  ap- 
pear on  lecture  programs  held  for  teachers, 
veterans,  service  clubs,  and  other  groups  at 
the  American  Freedom  Center. 

A  wcnrklng  newspaperman  ot  better  than 
86  years'  experience,  we  chose  him  from  our 
staff  18  years  ago  to  become  oiu*  editor  tn 
chief.  As  our  cloee  working  associate  acroes 
the  yean,  we  have  seen  him  develop  Into  a 
reeourceful  and  dedicated  writer  whose  edi- 
torials bear  the  stamp  of  reason  and  convic- 
tion and  hold  high  thoee  moral  and  patriotic 
ideals  and  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
good  dtlsenahip  and  honorable  living. 

Longvlew  and  Kllgore  are  better  cities  In 
which  to  live  because  at  the  example  In  deed 
and  the  written  word  of  our  associate  and 
our  cloee  friend.  Our  cities  are  more  widely 
and  .favorably  known  because  of  their  ac- 
complishments and  the  honors  that  have 
been  accorded  them  as  newspapermen.  All 
of  us  are  better  eitlsens  because  of  their 
clear  and  forceful  contributions  to  a  better 
understanding  and  greater  appreciation  of 
our  American  way  of  Ufe. 

We  commend  them  for  their  ^ectlve 
work  acroes  the  years  In  the  Interests  of  a 
more  responsible  cltlcenshlp  and  preservation 
of  our  American  heritage,  and  extend  to  each 
of  them  our  warmest  personal  congratula- 
tions on  the  notable  honors  they  have  been 
accorded. — Cakl  L. 


Cyfl  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OV   HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  INOU7EL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  by  the  Vestry  of 


St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  succinct  and  clear 
statements  ever  made  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  early  passage  of  H.R.  7152. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  St.  Ptthi'b  Church, 
Honolulu.  Hawah 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  for  justice,  domestic  peace, 
conunon  defense,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  equality,  segregation  has  nullified  these 
alms  where  minority  groups  are  concerned; 
and 

Whereas  the  15th  amendment  guarantees 
the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  servitude,  many  Americans 
have  been  denied  this  right  and  have  been 
subjected  to  personal,  social,  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  legal  harassment  and  denials, 
t^^ereby  making  a  mockery  of  American 
democracy;  , 

Whereas  segregation  threatens  dcmeetlc 
peace  and  negates  American  democratic 
Ideals  in  countries  where  communism  com- 
petes for  leadership  and  control; 

Whereas  Hawaii,  unenctunbered  by  seg- 
regation, has  developed  her  multiracial  citi- 
zens Into  loyal  Americans  who  enjoy  the 
ttMita  of  life,  liberty,  and  Justice  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  but  which  are 
being  denied  to  scxne  Americaos; 

Whereas  Hawaii,  enjoying  racial  tolerance, 
understanding,  and  harmony,  ranks  among 
the  moet  progressive  and  prosperous  States, 
and  exemplifies  In  practice  the  l»*otherhood 
of  all  men:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  congregation  of  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
representing  almost  every  racial  element 
foimd  In  the  50th  State,  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  K  is  the  inesci^iable  moral 
duty  of  the  U.S.  Senators,  our  elected  lead- 
ers in  Congress,  to  reaffirm  the  conviction 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded:  that  of 
equal  opportunity  and  justice  for  all  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  to  meet  the 
ultimate  test  of  our  sense  of  moral  right 
and  social  equality  by  passing  the  civil  rights 
bin,  HJl.  7153;  and^  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  the  congregation  of  St. 
Peter's  Eplsco(>al  Church  stnoertfy  believes 
that  the  passage  erf  clvU  rights  bUl,  H.R.  7162 
unamended  is  Imperative,  if  we  are  to  create 
a  more  acceptable  Image  of  American  democ- 
racy at  home  and  abroad  and  recapture  the 
world's  respect  for  and  confidence  in  our 
way  of  Ufe. 

E.  Lanl  Hanchett.  Rector;  Hilton  Soong, 
Junior  Warden;  Samuel  P.  K.  Liu, 
Treasiirer;  James  E.  Kau,  Senior  War- 
den; Robert  S.  C.  Ho,  Clerk;  Edith  I. 
Kam,  Vestryman;  Warren  Chcmg.  Ves- 
tryman; Katherlne  Kong.  Vestryman; 
William  Lee,  Vestryman;  Daniel  Chlng, 
Vestryman;  Ben  Pang,  Vestryman; 
Robert  M.  O.  Chung,  Vestryman;  Oer- 
ald  Liu,  Vestryman;  James  T.  B.  Chang, 
Vestryman. 


Employment — The  Role  of  State  and  Local 
Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1984 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  24-25,  1964,  a  conference 
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took  place  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  School  of  Law  at  Buffalo, 
formerly  the  University  of  Buffalo  Law 
School,  in  "Employment — The  Role  of 
State  and  Local  Action."  In  attendance 
were  such  experts  as  Madison  S.  Jones, 
executive  director,  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  Dean  Clyde 
Ferguson,  of  Howard  Law  School.  John 
P^ild,  of  the  Potomac  Institute,  members 
and  staff  of  the  New  York  State  Cam- 
mission  for  Human  rights,  members  of 
civil  rights  grouE>s,  representatives  from 
Hsu-vard,  Yale,  Stanford,  and  Cornell 
law  schools,  and  others  who  have  worked 
with  and  thought  about  these  problems. 
Prof.  Herman  Schwartz,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  Law  School,  chaired 
the  conference. 

The  law  school  is  to  be  commended 
f<M:  its  imagination  and  enterprise  in 
conceiving  and  holding  this  conference. 
I  am  sure  that  publication  of  the  papers 
and  proceedings  will  be  a  great  help  to 
all  concerned  with  this  problem  and 
hope  the  issue  will  get  wide  circulation. 

I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  insert 
into  the  Rscokd  three  newspaper  reports 
of  the  conference,  two  appearing  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  on  April  25,  1964, 
and  one  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
on  April  26,  1964. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  Apr. 
36,  1964] 

Fair-Emplotmekt  Gaonrs  Aas  Urged  To  Bi 

AOGHESSIVX 

Fair  Emplojrment  Practices  Commissions 
should  take  "a  more  spontaneous  and  affirm- 
ative role  in  overcoming  discrimination"  a 
State  university  of  Buffalo  conference  was 
told  today. 

"It  Is  time  fCH-  a  major  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  Government  commis- 
sions," Pr*f .  Robert  A.  Glrard,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Scho*l  Said. 

Declaring  that  these  CcMnmisslons  should 
be  aggressive,  he  said : 

"They  should  be  forceful  In  condemning 
and  active  In  eliminating  discrimination. 

"We  need  rapid  progress.  It  Is  no  longer 
adequate  to  proceed  wholly  or  even  prin- 
cipally on  the  basis  of  complaints  filed  by 
others." 

MIXT   IK    MKMOST    OF   KALPXRN 

"FEP  Commissions  should  Initiate  their 
own  inquiries  and  complaints." 

Mr.  Glrard  spoke  diu^g  seoond-day  meet- 
ings of  a  conference  In  memm-y  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Philip  Halper.  Today's  ses- 
sions were  In  the  Faculty  Club  on  the  uni- 
versity campus. 

The  conference  theme  Is  "Toward  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Employment:  The  Role  of 
State  and  Local  Government."  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  State  university  of  Buffalo  Law 
School. 

Sol  Rabkln.  national  law  director  of  the 
Antl-Defamatlmi  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  sug- 
gested that  Suite  and  local  FEP  Conunls- 
slons  have  concentrated  too  much  on  a 
legalistic  approach. 

UNWUXING   TO   TAKE   SISK 

He  said  very  few  cases  have  entered  the 
courts  and  commented: 

"One  of  the  problems  has  been  unwilling- 
ness to  take  a  risk.  Conunlsslons  have  not 
wanted  to  go  into  court  unless  they  were 
pretty  sure  they  had  an  airtight  case." 

He  said  a  time  limit  to  processing  ccan- 
plalnts  is  necessary  to  convince  people  that 
complaints  pay. 

"Let's  not  get  so  lost  in  procedures  that 
we  discourage  complaints,"  Mr.  Babkln 
urged. 


Prof.  Louis  L.  Jaife,  of  Harvard  Law  School 
said  most  fair  emj^oyxDaxt  praetloss  laws 
have  been  "Ugbtly  operated  slinply  becaxias 
there  was  no  political  basis  for  anything 
else." 

"Now  we  have  an  entirely  different  polltioal 
situation— one  that  makes  significant  choioes 
possible.  These  commissions  are  going  to 
become  tremendously  more  important." 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News,  Apr. 
25,  1964] 

ANTIBIAS  ENrORCZMENT  ON  JOBS  WEAK,  PAMXL 

Sats — Two-Dat  CoirrEaENCK  HoNoanra 
Memory  or  Justice  HAi.raur  Opens  at 
Univebsitt  or  Buttalo  Law  School 

State  and  local  fair  employment  practices 
commissions  are  generally  weak  in  enforcing 
nondiscriminatory  hiring  of  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  by  four  pan- 
elists Friday  evening  in  the  Statler  Hilton, 
where  the  State  University  of  Buffalo  Law 
School  opened  a  2-H^j  conference  In  memory 
of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Philip 
Halpern. 

A 'former  dean  of  the  school.  Justice  Hal- 
pern  had  a  life- long  concern  for  human 
rights.  "Toward  Equal  Opportunity  in  Em- 
ployment :  The  Role  of  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment" Is  the  conference  theme. 

At  the  opening  dinner,  Dean  Jacob  D. 
Hyman,  conference  cochalrman  with  Herman 
Schwartz,  associate  professor,  reviewed  Jus- 
tice Halpern's  career. 

CAUTIOUS     AND    TIMID 

He  read  the  inscription  of  a  memorial 
plaque  donated  to  the  school  by  Joseph  Sll- 
bert  of  WilUamsvlUe. 

While  there  are  now  22  States  and  more 
than  50  cities  with  FEPC  laws,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Negroes  actiially  h^  been  twice 
as  high  as  that  for  whites  "for  every  year 
since  the  Korean  war,"  John  O.  Field,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  declared. 

The  former  executive  director  of  the  Pres- 
Ident's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunities 
and  an  associate  of  the  Potomac  Institute, 
Mr.  Field  added: 

"The  authority  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
Is  limited  because  they  cannot  Initiate  ac- 
tions, and  they  are  generally  administered 
with  a  high  degree  of  caution  and  timidity." 

Citing,  among  others.  Illinois,  which  h&s 
more  than  40,000  employers  but  only  6 
FEPC  staffers  with  a  $50,000-a-year  budget, 
lilr.  Field  asserted  that  most  State  agencies 
have  "pitifully  inadequate  budgets." 

riFTT  TAKE  PABT  IN  SESSIONS 

Others  participating  were:  Dean  C.  Clyde 
Ferguson,  Jr.,  Howard  University  Law  School. 
Washington,  D.C.;  Herbert  Hill.  New  York. 
NAACP  labor  secretary,  and  Prof.  Louis  H. 
Pollak,  Yale  Law  School,  acting  as  commen- 
tator on  the  other  papers. 

Henry  Spitz,  general  counsel.  New  York 
State  Commission  for  Human  Rights  and 
Joseph  B.  Roblson.  assistant  director.  Com- 
mission on  Law  and  Social  Action,  American 
Jewish  Congress,  are  among  the  50  partici- 
pants at  today's  sessions  In  the  University  ef 
Buffalo  Faculty  Club. 

"Negro  militancy  in  the  North  has  created 
a  new  set  of  conditions  for  State  FEP  com- 
missions," Mr.  HIU  said,  adding: 

NONDISCRIMINATION   ASSURES 

"Now  they  mxist  proceed  boldly  to  the  at- 
tack upon  discriminatory  patterns  in  entire 
industries  and  crafts.  If  Instead  they  con- 
tinue to  operate  timidly  and  reluctantly,  then 
they  are  obsolete." 

Concentrating  on  Federal  powers,  Dean 
Ferguson  noted  the  President  and  aU  execu- 
tive departments  are  compelled  to  ass\ire 
nondiscrimination  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs. 

-Agreeing  with  the  other  panelists.  Mr.  Pol- 
lak reported  that  New  Haven,  Conn.,  now 
will    assume    enforcement    of    Connecticut 


FEPC  laws  "becaxise  the  State  has  obviously 
faUad." 

(Ftom  the  Buffalo   (H.T.)    Oouiier-Bzpress, 
Apr.  ae,  1964] 

FaIB  ElCPLOTlCENT  LAW  CHANGES  URGED  AT  UB 

Today's  social  conditions  call  tar  a  "major 
change"  tn  fair  employment  practice  laws 
and  their  enforcement,  according  to  a  paper 
presented  Saturday  by  two  Harvard  Law 
ScIyaQl  professors  at  a  conference  cm  the  rolo  j 
of  State  and  local  government  in  equal  em- 
ployment c^portunlty. 

The  oonfermce,  held  Saturday  at  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  at  the  Unlver^ty  of  Buffalo,  was 
sponsored  in  memory  of  former  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Philip  Halpom,  by  the 
University  of  Buffalo  Iaw  SchoM. 

The  paper,  presented  by  Profs.  Louis 
J.  Jaffe  and  ftobert  A.  Oirard,  stated  tluU 
the  present  method  of  handling  o—iplahits 
on  an  individual  basis  "seems  maatfestty  In- 
adequate— a  patent  frittering  away  of  the 
(human  relations)  commissions'  resauroes 
and  potentialities.  Commissions  that  pro- 
ceed in  this  fashitm  are  aieaBuring  progress 
by  the  eyedropperful,  when  there  is  a  swazap 
to  be  drained." 

The  paper  suggested  that  State  and  local 
human  rights  oommlssions  "should  assldu- 
eusly  seek  out  Important  discrimination  and 
make  carefully  coordinated.  ImaflBatlva, 
forceful  efforts  to  eliminate  or  aawiilorate 
such  discrimination  on  a  plaat  wide 
nization  wide,  even  Industry  wide  basis" 

Other  speakers  at  the  morning 
were :  Henry  Splta,  of  New  Yatk.  Cltf, 
counsel  of  the  New  York  State  OosimlasioB 
for  Hiu^ian  Rights,  who  described  in  detail 
its  operations,  and  Sol  Rabkln.  of  New  York 
City,  national  law  director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith.  who  dis- 
cussed wajm  of  Improving  enforoatnent  ot 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws. 

Commentators  on  the  morning  discussion 
were  Joseph  B.  Roslnson,  of  New  York  City, 
assistant  director,  Commlsstoa  on  Iaw  aatf 
Social  Action,  American  Jewish  Oonfereooe. 
and  Prof.  George  Broolcs,  of  Ithaoa,  of  the 
ComeU  University  School  of  Industrial  La- 
bor Relatlmis. 

The  afternoon  panel,  led  by  Prof.  Benuui 
Schwarta,  oC  the  Unlvwstty  oC  Buffalo  Law 
School.  OHioemed  State  and  local  enforoe- 
ment  of  nondiscrimination  clauses  In  puUle 
works  oontracts  and  the  problems  at  job 
training  and  coordination  with  citizens  and 
trade  groups. 

Madison  S.  Jones,  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Commission  on  Humaa 
Rights,  concurred  with  Oirard  and  Jaffe  in 
urging  more  aggressive  action  on  the  prok- 
lem.  "In  the  final  analysis,  the  very  fact 
tliat  racial  bias  has  existed  with  great  dam- 
aging eoonomlc,  pc^ttcal,  social,  and  moral 
consequwioes  for  a  period  predating  the  life 
of  the  Nation  assures  success  in  this  field  only 
by  remaining  oonslstenUy  on  the  offensive," 
he  said. 

John  P.  Walsh,  of  Washington,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Axxtotnatlon, 
and  Training,  UJ3.  Department  ot  Labor,  de- 
scribed Federal  ta-alnlng  progmnB. 

J.  Eidwaid  Conway,  of  New  York  City,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  described  the  State's  work 
In  enfordng  antidiscrimination  clauses  in 
public  contracts. 

STATS,  liOCAI.  ACTION  STRESSQ) 

Frederl<dc  B.  Routh,  of  Washington,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Inter-Group  Relations  Officials,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  State  and  local  action  on 
the  ptroblem  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, warning  officials  not  to  leave  everything 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Commentators  on  the  afternoon  panel  were 
Meyer  Fine,  of  New  York  City,  a  member  of 
the  American  Jewish  C(»nmittee,  who  spoke 
on  the   role   of  private   organizations,   and 
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Kr.  R0BBITS<{>N.  Mr.  President,  we 
tn  VbvlBto  ahare  rith  tbe  Ifktton  a  f eel- 
^_  «f  loai  St  t  le  ragignattoi  of  our 
adopted  son.  the  I  kmorable  Mortimer  M. 
Catdln.  rirwwttihMi  niier  of  Internal  Rev- 
enne.  GammJasiq  oer  Caplin  came  to 
CharlotteavfUe.  Vi .,  first  as  a  student  and 
tbcA  as  a  irofesior  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  aemd  with  distinction  in 
the  vntverrity  as  1  tn  1961  was  choeen 
1)7  the  late  Preal<  ent  ^ohn  F.  Kennedy 
as  Coomilsstaner  H  Internal  Revenue. 

1^  coDeaffue.  t)  le  senicK'  Senator  from 
VlrglBia.  the  Hoc  arable  Hasxy  F.  Btbd. 
has  Inf onned  me  that,  in  q;>ite  of  the  fact 
tiMt  the  CangreM  lias  pawpd  two  major 
luman  bOla.  a  n  lattvely  unnoticed  bill 
passtd  in  1961  eo  lid  l)e  one  <rf  the  most 
sicnlfieant  tax  m  taaures  ever  passed  in 
this  Nation.  TU  i  1961  legtslaUon  pro- 
vided for  number!  ig  taxpayer's  accounts. 
It  was  pustied  by  hCr.  Caplin  as  a  direct 
outcrowth  of  Ills  experience  with  auto- 
matic data  proc  isdng.  By  providing 
numbers  to  subat  tate  for  names,  it  will 
erentually  be  poa  ible  to  record  all  tax- 
payer's returns  or  the  memcHT  drums  oi 
the.  computers  in  the  National  Service 
Center,  located  in  our  neighboring  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  this  c  em  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  changis  in  the  tax  collection 
procedures  <rf  thit  Nation,  and  I  insist, 
Mr.  President,  th<  t  this  project  exempli- 
fies the  forward  looking  thoughtfulness 
of  Commissioner  ( ;m}lin. 

As  Senators  kn}w,  I  am  chairman  of 
of  the  Appropriations 
has  jurisdiction   over 


the  subcommittee 
Committee   that 
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missioner  Caplin 
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ministrator.     He 


level;  he  has  seer 


j-uly  outstanding  ad- 
has  been  in  charge 
<A  a  Inireau  of  moire  than  60,000  employ- 
ees involved  in  a  f  ifflcult  and  demanding 
line  <A  work.  Mr.  Ci4>lin  has  maintained 
the  morale  of  hi;  employees  at  a  high 


to  it  that  they  give  a 


dollar's  work  fat  a  dollar's  pay; 
and,  he  has  instilled  a  sense  ol  pride  and 
urgency  throughout  his  whole  organiza- 
tion. Where  there  has  beai  deadwood 
or  corruption,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
move  vigorously.  Where  there  has  been 
outstanding  performance,  he  has  made 
certain  it  was  recognized. 

Last  of  all.  Commissioner  Caplin  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  high- 
est integrity  in  a  post  that  is  subject  to 
terrible  pressures.  He  has  enforced  the 
law  fairly;  he  has  collected  the  taxes  due; 
and  he  has  developed  tn  the  bureau 
the  thesis  that  revenue  agents  are  not  to 
harass  taxpayers  to  fill  a  msrthical  quota, 
but  to  collect  the  taxes  due  and  not  1 
cent  more. 

We  in  Virginia  are  proud  to  have  given 
to  the  Federal  Ctovemment  this  out- 
standing public  servant.  We  wish  him 
wen  on  his  return  to  his  previous  career 
of  teacher  and  lawyer. 


Panama  Caaal:  Reprisals  Acainst  \}.S. 
Gtizent  Opposiiif  Alien  Infiltration  of 
Canal  Zone  PoBcc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOT7TB    CAXOLUfA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Itonday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Panamanian  outbreak  on  January  9, 
1964,  and  the  ensiling  Red  led  and  di- 
rected mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  most  astonishing  proposal  on  the 
part  of  our  ofQcials  to  placate  radicals  in 
Panama  was  the  revealment  of  a  plan  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  em- 
ploy alien  Panamanians,  who  bear  no 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  as  members 
of  the  Canal  Zone  police  force.  Con- 
demned on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
March  9,  1964.  by  my  distinguished  and 
scholarly  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  as  being  "tantamount  to 
treason,"  the  disclosure  of  the  Ctover- 
nor'  plan  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism 
and  protest  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Con- 
gress, and  over  the  Nation.  As  a  result, 
the  proposal  has  yet  been  consimiated. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  had  serious  conse- 
quences in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  form 
of  oflacial  reprisals  against  the  patriotic 
Individuals  who  exposed  this  scheme  for 
what  it  Is  and  endeavored  to  prevent 
what  would  Inevitably  bring  about  Red 
infiltration  of  a  force  charged  with  pro- 
tection of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal. 

The  employees  against  whom  these 
retaliations  were  taken  include  Pvt. 
Richard  Meehan.  president  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Police  Union,  who  on  April  16,  1964, 
was  notified  that  he  would  be  discharged 
within  30  days;  Pvt.  Samuel  Roe,  Jr.. 
legal  adviser  of  this  union,  who  was  simi- 
larly notified;  and  Arthur  C.  Payne, 
budget  oflBcer  of  the  Canal  Zone  Commu- 
nity Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  prominent 
Canal  Zone  leaders  no  doubt  spoke  out 


vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
personnel  policy  but,  in  so  doing,  they 
represented  the  views  of  practically  the 
entire  mass  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  They  were  not  subversives  will- 
ing to  betray  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  through  acquiescence,  but  loyal 
citizens  who  imderstand  the  dangers  on 
the  Isthmus  and  seek  to  guard  against 
them. 

The  facts  of  the  proposed  plan  to  hire 
Panamanians  for  the  Canal  Zone  police 
forcQ  have  not  been  adequately  covered 
in  the  press  of  the  United  States  or  in 
Panama  Canal  (rf&cial  publications  as 
they  should  have  been  but  they  have 
been  presented  in  the  Panama  American 
of  Panama  and  circulars  originating  in 
the  Canal  Zone  among  persons  well 
qualified  to  prepare  them. 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  especially 
its  appropriation,  kivestlsatlng,  and  leg- 
islative committees,  may  be  informed  as 
to  developments  in  this  Important  mat- 
ter affecting  the  lives  of  our  dtlsens  and 
the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I 
Include  the  news  stories  from  the  Pan- 
ama American  and  a  pubUe  "Memo- 
randum on  Loss  of  Ccxistltutlonal  Rights 
in  the  Canal  Zone"  prepared  In  the  zone. 
Since  the  poem  and  p<tf>er  mentioned  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  memoirandum 
were  quoted  in  remain  to  the  House  on 
February  27,  1964,  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  they  are  not 
included. 

The  Indicated  memorandum  and  news 
stories  fc^ow: 

I  Prom  tbe  Panama  American.  Ajv.  10.  1M4] 

Panama  Cakal  Pntzs  Mkzrak.  Advises  Rok 

or  SAin  Par  ut  Mat 

The  president  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police 
Union  was  fired  today  and  the  union's  legal 
adviser  was  notified  that  he  would  be  dis- 
charged within  30  days. 

Richard  Iifeehan.  the  president  of  tbe 
union,  was  dismissed  from  his  job  as  a  police 
private  after  being  found  guilty  by  the 
Panama  Canal  government  of  conduct  un- 
becoming a  police  private  and  other  Infrac- 
tions. 

Samuel  Roe,  Jr.,  also  a  police  private  was 
notified  of  the  intention  to  fire  him  within 
30  days  on  similar  charges. 

A  third  Panama  Canal  employee,  Arthur 
C.  Payne,  Budget  Officer  for  the  CMimi unity 
Services  Bureau  and  the  third  Pananui  Canal 
employee  to  face  a  discharge  from  service 
since  February,  appeared  this  morning  before 
a  hearing  examiner  to  present  his  defense 
against  Panama  Canal  charges. 

Meehan  termed  his  discharge  "a  blow 
to  the  freedom  of  speech  and  an  obvious 
attack  on  Canal  Zone  unionism."  He  said 
he  will  appeal  to  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr. 
and.  If  this  falls  to  have  him  reinstated,  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Police  Union  president  was  found 
guilty  by  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  three 
charges  filed  against  him  February  20  after 
the  publication  of  a  poem  and  "citizens"  let- 
ter which  received  wide  circulation  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  United  States.  Both 
poem  and  letter  objected  to  since-shelved 
Panama  Canal  plans  to  hire  Pananoanlan 
Nationals  into  the  Canal  Zone  police  force. 

Meehan  was  char^fed  with  conduct  unbe- 
coming of  a  police  private;  failure  to  obey 
Instructions  from  his  superiors  and  failure 
to  obtain  clearance  from  the  <^ce  of  the 
Governor  before  releasing  for  publication 
article  pertaining  to  government  activities 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 
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Payne,  author  of  the  poem,  and  Boe  ar* 
reportedly  facing  similar  charges.  Boe  was 
previously  suspended  by  his  superiors  for  10 
days  and  the  charges  against  him  today  i^ 
peared  to  surprise  Zonlans. 

Meehan.  represented  In  the  hearlngi 
against  him  by  Albert  J.  Joyce,  Jr..  was  re- 
tained by  the  poUce  force  even  after  tha 
30-day  notice  of  the  canal's  Intention  to  fire 
him  elapsed.  The  canal  stated  at  that  time 
that  Meehan's  dismissal  was  only  a  proposal. 
It  Is  clalmad  by  the  Panama  Canal  Gov- 
ernment that  both  the  poon  and  the  letter 
were  "Ubelous,  Intemperate,  sarcastic,  and 
contemptuous  and  referred  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  his  poHdes  and  also 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
In  general." 

Congressman  Danizl  Flood  read  the  poem, 
to  the  Oongress  and  It  was  officially  entered 
Into  the  CoNoaxssioNAi,  Rbcokd  shortly  after 
Its  publication. 

The  letter  of  rtlsmlssnl  received  by  Meehan 
today  bore  the  signature  of  E.  A.  Doolan, 
personnel  director  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Re- 
liable soiirces  said  the  hearing  examiner  aii? 
recommended  Meehan  be  fired.  Doolan  said 
the  charges  against  Meehan  wwe  "fully  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence." 

Meehan  said  both  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Police  Union  wlU  back  him  In  hla  ap- 
peal. "However.  I'm  no  longer  a  Panama 
Canal  employee  and  no  longer  head  of  the 
xuiion."  Meehan  said. 

"Paraphrasing  a  XJ3.  Congressman,  thla 
Is  a  petty  reprisal  by  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment for  the  union's  opposition  to  the 
Panama  Canal  plan  to  hire  Panamanian  na- 
tionals for  the  Bone  police  force."  Meehan 
said. 

"It  Is  an  obvious  attack  on  Canal  Zone 
unions — AFGE  unions  In  particular.  The 
government  In  the  Canal  Zone  has  made  Its 
Intentions  perfectly  clear  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Union  In 
1967  by  discharging  from  Federal  service  three 
out  of  the  four  men  who  have  headed  the 
union. 

"Further  evidence  of  this  attack  on  xmlon- 
Ism  is  that  the  second  vice  president  of  Lodge 
14  Is  also  in  the  process  of  being  discharged. 
It  Is  plain  that  freedom  of  speech  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

"The  zone  government  falls  to  realize  that 
In  overriding  freedom  of  ^>eech  It  reflects 
in  the  eyes  of  Latin  America  as  being  a  poor 
example  of  democracy."  Meehan  said. 


[From  the  Panama  American.  Apr.  20.  1964] 
Thk  Mxzram  Cass 
(By  Colin  Hale) 
The  discharge  of  policeman  Richard  Mee- 
han is  a  severe  blow  to  unionism  within  the 
Federal  service,  a  blow  which.  If  auccesaful. 
could  have  effects  reaching  far  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

It  also  apparently  culminates  a  campaign 
by  the  canal  organization  to  stifle  any  criti- 
cism of  its  policies,  especially  criticism  by 
the  people  most  affectetf  by  those  policies, 
the  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

For  about  the  past  18  months,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Canal  Zone  have  witnessed  a 
steady  whittling  away  of  their  right  to  ex- 
press opinions — in  public,  at  any  rate. 

The  civic  councils,  originally  formed  by 
the  canal  organization  as  forums  through 
which  Canal  Zone  residents  could  air  their 
complaints  have  been  changed,  by  insidious 
pres8\ires.  first  into  mere  debating  socleUes, 
latterly  into  captive  audiences  for,  presxmi- 
ably,  administration-approved  lectxirers. 

Now  the  canal  organization  la  attacking 
the  strongest  union,  and  the  strongest  or- 
ganlze4  oppoeltton  ttf  certain  of  Ita  policies 
the  Canal  Zone  PoUoe  Union. 

The  canal  organization  has  charged  Mee- 
han, the  unions  president,  with  conduct 
unbecoming  of  a  poUce  private.  faUlng  to 


obey  InstmetlaaB  tram  hla  aapertflrs  and 
f sllliig  to  obtain  rlesranse  Xrom  the  Gov- 
ernor tor  puhlleatkm  ol  artlolse  pertalntac 
to  Government  activities  in  the  Canal  y-nne. 
but  by  whatever  naoM  they  choose  to  call  it. 
tile  fact  remains  that  it  Is  an  attack  on  the 
police  xmlon  In  particular  and  \ui1qcis  In 
general  in  the  Oanal  Zone. 

BaalcaUy,  a  union  Is  a  group  of  employees 
who  have  banded  togetfan',  since  In  unity 
lies  strength,  to  bargain,  collectively,  with 
their  employer  for  better  wages  or  oondltlGns 
or  In  other  ways  to  Improve  their  lot.  As 
such,  a  union  Is  a  body,  apart  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  employer  and  It  m\i8t  be  so 
treated. 

'  Obviously,  a  luilon  cannot  owe  allegiance 
to  an  employer.  Its  very  purpose  prevents 
it.  Rather  it  awee  aUegianoe  to  its  membera 
and  their  oauae. 

Equally  ot>vh>ualy.  as  a  body  apart  from 
the  employer,  a  union  needs  a  voice,  a 
^Kikesman  whxise  loyalty,  when  acting  in 
that  capacity,  must  lie  with  the  union  and 
iU  members  even  tf ,  as  In  Meehan's  case,  be 
Is  a  Federal  employee. 

By  its  actions  In  this  instance,  the  rM^^l 
organization  apparently  expects  every  item 
of  union  acUvlty.  be  it  calling  a  minting  or 
Issuing  a  public  statement,  to  be  subject  to 
the  en^>loyer's  veto  or  scrutiny — akin  to 
Walter  Reuther  asking  a  clearance  from 
Henry  Ford  II  every  time  he  wants  to  open 
his  mouth. 

To  carry  the  analogy  further,  had  Meehan 
been  a  fulltlme  paid  emplojree  of  ttx9  poUoe 
union,  and  not  a  Federal  employee,  the  canal 
organization  would  have  been  powerless  to 
impose  any  punishment  for  the  alleged 
tranagresBlons. 

As  it  Is.  since  the  union  Is  small  ^n/^  im- 
ahle  to  afford  paid  employees,  the  canal  or- 
ganlzaUon  Is  using  its  ixisitlon  as  the  em- 
ployer of  the  union  president  to  not  only  dis- 
charge him,  Imt  to  threaten  all  futiu*  union 
presidents  with  a  similar  fate  should  the 
union  voice  its  differences  with  the  organi- 
zation. ^ 

This  constitutes  coercion  or  reprisal,  vio- 
lating the  ^)lrit,  IX  not  the  letter,  of  regula- 
tions framed  under  President  Keimedy's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Ha.  lOOes  of  January  17,  1962, 
which  state,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  on 
policy:  "Knployees  may  torm,  Join,  or  asstst 
any  employee  organization  or  refrain  from 
such  activities  without  interference,  coer- 
cion, restraint,  discrimination,  or  reprisal." 

And  this  reprisal  Is  ahned  not  a  mere  mem- 
ber, but  at  the  president,  the  leader,  the 
spokesman,  the  man  who  appcu-ently  enjoys 
the  fiUl  support  of  the  xmlon  in  presenting 
Its  views.  And  If  he  cannot  voice  the  union's 
vlewB,  who  can? 

It  may  be  that  he  has  been  Intemperate, 
but  so  was  John  L,  Lewis.  It  may  be  t^«>4 
he  haa  violated  some  petty  clvU  service  reg- 
ulation, but  only  in  his  role  as  union  presi- 
dent It  may  be  that  the  canal  organization 
has  whata  It  oonslders  a  valid  case  against 
him.  but  It  Is  a  ease  which  reeks  not  only  of 
Injtistlce  but  of  vlndictlvenees. 

MlMOaANDITlf     OK    LOSS     OF     COWaTITUTIONAI. 

Rights  in  th«  Canal  Zonk,  Anm.  1964 
This  is  what  the  average  XJJB.  dtlzen  can 
lose  for  calling  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
citizens  to  what  he  regards  as  mistaken  om- 
duct  of  public  affairs  by  public  officials  It 
Is  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  UJS.  public 
should  know  more  about,  as  there  is  now  in 
their  minds  a  wrong  image  of  the  Canal 
Zone  U.S.  cltlaen.  an  image  that  proves  vwy 
convenient  for  those  who  have  something  to 
withhold  from  the  American  public. 

The  Panama  American,  an  English  news- 
paper edition  of  Panama,  climaxed  this  situ- 
ation by  revealing  on  April  16,  1964,  latest 
Information  on  the  status  of  three  promi- 
nent U.S.  citizen  nnployees  of  the  Govern- 
ment agency  administering  U.8.  Jurisdiction 
in  the  Canal  Zone.    It  U  slightly  Ironic  that 
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the  only  freedom  of  the  prew  in  the  Canal 
Zone  Is  that  whlcb  is  granted  to  us  by  the 
Ruama  Amerloan  because  of  its  Canal  Zone 
etrenlatlon,  and  deq>lte  Its  being  most  stran- 
uously  crttldaed  by  the  Canal  Zone  admlnte- 
tratlon  for  doing  so. 

According  to  a  front  page  release,  Rlchanl 
Meechan,  president  of  the  poUoe  union,  was 
fired  from  his  Job  on  April  16,  tUTTiMel 
Roe,  Jr.,  the  police  unlonls  legal  adviser,  re- 
ceived a  notice  to  fire  him  ta  SO  days,  alas 
on  AprU  16.  Arthur  C.  Payne,  second  vice 
president  AFGE  Lodge  Ho.  14,  was,  on  Aaea 
16,  In  the  second  day  ot  a  hearing  In  whl<A 
he  was  defending  hlmsdf  from  a  notice  to 
fire  him.  Are  these  three  adverse  personnel 
actions  significant  of  anything?  What  are 
the  pertinent  facts?  This  the  Ai««ri/^n 
public  Is  enutled  to  know. 

These  three  men,  prominently  active  in 
civic  and  oither  isthmian  activities,  >«f>4  tlM 
courage  of  their  convlctloDs  to  oppose  the 
mxed  employment  of  Panamanian  nattonals 
with  U.S.  nationals  on  ttie  Canal  Police  Riroe, 
an  employment  in.  poslttoos  wtUch  are  guar-' 
anteed  as  security  poatttoos  only  for  U3. 
citizens  by  'Government  legulatlans  and 
statutes  of  law.  (Canal  Zone  merit  system 
and  Public  Law  8060.) 

The  Canal  Zone  Government  agency  Is  re- 
quired in  dealing  with  onlotM  to  sedc  «»v^ 
advice  early  enough  In  any  socfa  proposidls 
affecting  employment  to  allow  pn^Mr  evalu- 
ation by  an  conoetned  and  to  prevent  any 
prematxire  action  by  management.  This  was 
not  done,  but  actually  leaked  out,  and  m  a 
consequence  both  wnion  and  msnsgrnMmt 
tempers  flared  qMntaneoosIy  tn  the  f!»T^^rt 
Zone. 

The  propoeal  to  hire  Panamanian  police- 
men could  not  have  come  at  a  worae  ^•-^T^^^ 
We  had  Just  been  through  the  January  riots 
and  seen  tba^  the  Panamanian  poUoemen 
did  nothing  at  all  to  control  the  Panamanian 
mobs.  And— what  good  Panamanian  wouU 
fire  on  his  own  oouatrymen  to  save  AnMri- 
cans?  The  proposal  waa  made  by  Gov.  a.  J. 
Fleming  with  the  advice  of  certain  manage- 
ment officials.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Robert  Walker,  Chief  of  Internal  Security  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  Ur.  Walker  waa  the  omdal 
whQ  advised  the  Governor  to  allow  the  Pana- 
manian stud«it  delegation  to  leave  their 
main  group  and  advance  to  the  Balboa  High 
School  grounds  where  UB.  stodenta  were  pro- 
testing Governor  Flsmtng's  Instructlans  to 
cut  down  the  American  flagpole. 

It  Is  understood  from  reliable  souroes  that 
Mr.  Walker  fdt  he  oould  make  Awynpan 
citizens  allow  the  Panamanians  to  raise  ttm 
Panama  fiag  dually  on  the  same  flagpole,  a 
Panamian  whim  that  had  nothing  to  do  wl'tft 
the  differences  between  the  U.a  students 
and  the  Governor.  The  Governor  >«*^i  bean 
lU-advlsed  by  his  Internal  Security  ChlaC 
Why  Is  this  important?  Becatwe  it  Is  the 
same  Internal  Security  Chief  who  hsnflkie 
other  security  matters  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
particularly  as  to  clearing  Panamanian  na- 
tionals for  security  type  Jobs. 

Governor  Flemlng-ft  prc^xwal,  which  Is 
called  a  suggestion  by  officials  In  Waehlng- 
ton.  was  definitely  an  untlmtiy  one,  con- 
sidering that  In  January  Panaznanlan  riot- 
ing against  the  Zone  had  resulted  in  Panama 
cutting  off  diplomatic  relations. 

Governor  Fleming's  proposal  was  also  an 
unwise  one.  It  might  appear  innocent 
enough  on  the  surtace.  It  eronld  Involve  hir- 
ing Panamanian  policemen  for  townsltes  of 
Panamanian  residents,  but  there  is  failiue 
to  show  that  many  UJS.  citizens  are  em- 
ployed In  the  fimctlooa  of  administering  a 
townalto.  This  would  place  UA  dtlzens 
under  Panamanian  nationals  In  poltoe  mat- 
ters, a  deUcate  situation.  The  Canal  Zone 
code  guarantees  DA  dtlMns  UJBL  poUoe 
protection. 

As  a  part  ot-the  proposal,  a  Panamanian 
poUceman  would  be  paired  with  an  Ameri- 
can policeman  In  the  streets  near  the  bonlw. 
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Monda% ,  Mat  25, 1H4 

Ur.    IKJXmWL      Ifr.    President,    we 
AmnlMme  are  In  leed  f mrtunate  ttutt  our 


•crleulture  problons  stem  from  over- 
abundance, rather  than  dire  shortages. 
We  must  never  let  our  agricultural  plen^ 
Wind  us.  bowerer,  to  the  fact  that, 
around  the  world,  10,000  persons  die 
erery  day  of  starvation.  We  must  never 
let  It  keep  us  f  r(un  seeing  that  500  million 
pe(H>le  throughout  the  world  suffer  from 
sheer  belly  hunger,  and  l  billion  sxiffer 
from  malnutrition. 

A  distinguished  a^rricultural  expert 
from  my  own  State  of  California,  Lionel 
Steinberg,  of  Thermal,  recently  delivered 
in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  a  sjjeech  which 
succinctly  and  expertly  outlines  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Steinberg, 
a  vice  president  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  national 
trustee  of  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation,  q;)eaks  with  clarity 
and  experienced  skill  on  this  subject.  I 
ask  that  the  text  oi  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Unxtzd  Nations  Przedou  Prom  Hunger 

PBOCaAM 

(By  Lionel  Steinberg) 

Five  years  ago.  I  wrote  an  article  which  I 
titled — "Pood,  Freedom,  and  a  Worid  In  Bev- 
olTitlon."  My  theads  was  that— "It's  1776  aU 
over  the  world  lotd  that  communism  Is  not 
the  last  hurdle  to  oonUnuous  peace."  I 
stated  that  wcMrld  chaoe  would  continue 
throughout  the  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
Xwrj  e^en  If  all  the  Comm\inlstB  in  the  world 
were  to  suddenly  and  unaccountably  fall 
dead.  World  revolutions — ^not  the  Soviet 
ITnlon — are  the  sign  of  the  tlmee. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night  of  their  lives. 
Some  2  billion  of  them^Uve  on  less  than  $100 
each  year.  In  fact,  moet  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple suffer  from  conditions  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  greateM  revolution  in  history:  Him- 
ger,  poverty,  disease,  the  preesure  of  increas- 
ing population,  limited  suppllee  of  food,  for- 
eign exploitation,  the  e^loitatlon  of  natural 
reaources  for  quick  profits,  eolonlallam. 
bondage,  abeentee  ownership  of  moet  of  the 
land,  corruption  of  oOcials,  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, no  accees  to  capital,  disastrous  Interest 
ratee,  no  freedom  of  speech,  no  fteedom  of 
prees,  no  freedom  of  assembly,  no  right  to 
vote  or  hold  office. 

In  1983  and  lOSS.  I  led  two  California  del- 
egatU»s  of  outstanding  fanners  on  people- 
to-peofHe  good  wUl  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tugoelavla.  Poland,  Bulgaria.  Italy,  Bast  Ger- 
many, West  Germany,  France,  England. 
Israel.  One  of  the  most  Imimrtant  aspects 
of  our  tour  was  the  opportunity  that  we 
Calif (xmla  farmers  had  in  conferring  in  Rome 
with  Director  General  B.  R.  Sen  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
In  full-day  seesicHas.  with  participation  by 
technicians  from  sU  over  the  world,  we  were 
given  extensive  brlefli>gB  on  the  worldwide 
freedom  from  hunger  campaign.  Despite 
the  significance  of  its  role  In  the  world,  FAO 
remains  a  relatively  mall  organization.  The 
total  number  of  its  stalf  is  only  1,600,  and 
the  annual  budget  is  a  meager  $15  million. 

Dr.  Sen  told  us  that  600  million  j>eople  in 
the  world  today  suffer  from  sheer  belly 
hunger  and  1  billion  suffer  from  malnutrl- 
tlon.  Around  the  wt»-ld,  10,000  persona  die 
every  day  of  starvation. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  vis  find  it  dlfil- 
eult  to  respond  to  such  glgazntic  statistics, 
whether  they  relate  to  hunger,  to  UJS.  groes 
national  product  of  MOO  billion,  or  to  Fed- 
eral budgets  of  $100  biUlon. 

I  believe  that  In  talking  about  world  hun- 
ger it  la  necessary  to  discuss  ».  In  terms  ot 


"one  human  being"  or  simply  "a  family." 

The  effects  of  hxinger  have  been  deecrlbed 
In  this  manner:  "First  the  belly  swells. 
Then  the  hair  turns  gray  and  the  skin  cracks 
crazlly.  After  awhile  the  victim  dies  in 
mute  misery — and  since  the  victim  1b  usually 
a  child,  his  fate  seems  that  much  crueler. 

In  Africa  the  disease  is  called  kwashior- 
kor—"The  disease  the  old  baby  gets  when 
the  new  baby  comes."  because  there  is  no 
mother's  milk  and  hardly  any  protein  for 
the  child.  When  there  Is  drought,  too,  as 
there  now  is  In  the  black  reserve  of  South 
Africa's  Transvaal,  things  get  even  worse. 
There,  the  crops  of  maize  and  peanuts  have 
been  killed  and  more  than  100.000  Venda 
tnbeemen  are  ravaged  by  hunger. 

High  In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  a  farmer 
hoes  a  tiny  plot  of  sweet  potatoes.  In  his 
cheek  swells  a  wad  of  cocoa  leaf  dipped  In 
lime  Juloe  to  dull  his  hunger  pains  and  his 
senses. 

One  hundred  miles  away.  In  the  capital  of 
Lima,  his  3-year-old  son,  Roberto,  eyes  star- 
ing from  a  sunken  face,  lies  quietly  in  an 
iron  bed  In  the  hocpltal  In  Lee  Del  Nino,  one 
of  11,000  starving  children  that  the  hospital 
treats  each  year.  If  he  Is  lucky.  Roberto  vrtll 
walk  out  of  the  hospital  on  wobbly  legs 
with  a  60-60  chance  at  living  to  be  40. 

In  a  mud  hut  in  the  Indian  village  of 
Sultanpur.  a  father  watchee  dully  as  his  wife 
cooks  a  meal  over  a  cow  dung  fire.  Then, 
with  their  six  ragged  children  they  sit  aroimd 
a  fire  eating  wheat  cakes  and  perhaps  a  bit 
of  chutney.  He  and  his  family  repreeent  60 
percent  of  India's  600  mUUon  living  in  semi- 
starvation. 

In  Calcutta,  undernourished  men  and 
women  colUpse  every  day  on  the  streets  and 
arc  taken  to  a  home  for  the  dying  destitute. 

Twenty-three  million  peasants  face  a  state 
of  starvation  In  drought-ridden  northeast 
Brazil,  and  hiindreds  of  thousancta  sleep  on 
the  sidewalks  In  overcrowded  Hong  Kong. 

By  tomorrow  morning,  there  wlU  be  140,- 
000  more  youngsters  In  the  world  to  feed, 
for  the  world  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  60 
million  people  each  year.  In  the  year  1830, 
world  population  was  1  billion.  It  took  un- 
til 1980  for  world  population  to  reach  2  bll- 
Uon.  It  has  taken  only  36  years  for  world 
popiUatlon  to  Increase  to  three  and  a  quarter 
billion  In  1964,  and  the  FAO  teUs  us  that 
in  the  next  S6  years,  world  population  will 
double  again  to  reach  six  and  a  ouarter  bil- 
lion. 

Dr.  Lester  R.  Brown,  an  economist  in  the 
UB.  Department  of  Agriculture  Economic 
Research  Service.  recenUy  published  a  book: 
"Man.  Land  and  Food — Looking  Ahead  at 
World  Needs."  USDA  findings  are  described 
as  startling  by  experts  who  make  It  their 
business  to  chart  population  growth.  The 
study  shows  that  even  with  expanded  farm 
imports,  if  the  less  developed  world  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  the  food  avaUable  per  per- 
son 20  percent  above  present  levels,  by  the 
year  2,000-^ 

1.  It  wUl  have  to  nearly  triple- present  out- 
put. 

•  2.  Add  to  present  food  output  an  amount 
approximating  the  cvurent  food  production 
of  the  entire  world. 

3.  Achieve,  with  limited  reso\irces,  an  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  In  food  output  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  ever  reached  by 
the  Industrial  Western  World. 

When  delegates  from  over  100  nations  met 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  to  attend  the  World 
Food  Congress  last  June,  Arnold  Toynbee 
in  a  pesslmlsUc  speech,  said  that  there  is 
Uttl^  hope  without  worldwide  birth  con- 
trol. He  warned — "Today,  mankind's  future 
is  at  stake  In  a  formidable  race  between 
population  growth  and  famine." 

Delegates  to  this  congress,  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
OrganlzaUon.  the  UB.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Fotmdatlon,  were  told  that  there  Is 
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an  ever-growing  disparity  tetween  "the 
have"  and  "the  have  not"  nations.  One- 
fifth  of  the  world's  population — the  people 
of  North  America.  Western  Ehirope  and  Aus- 
tralia— live  In  plenty.  The  average  Amer- 
ican, tor  example,  consumes  about  4^ 
po\inds  of  food  per  day.  If  he  is  lucky, 
the  Asian  eats  1>4  pounds  of  food  per  day — 
mostly  rice. 

Some  experts  estimate  that  enough  food 
Is  thrown  away  In  the  United  States  each 
day  to  feed  China's  700  million  population 
for  several  days.  I  recall  a  Wall  Street 
Joiimal  article  last  year  reporting  that 
America's  50  million  pet  dogs  and  cats  eat 
more  and  better  food  than  the  average  In- 
dian worker. 

Last  December,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  S-day  conference  In  Los  Angeles 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlhs'  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
One  of  the  prominent  speakers,  Adm.  Hyman 
Rlckover,  famous  for  his  quick  tongue  and 
impatience  with  bureaucracy  In  Government 
and  in  American  education,  told  jus  that 
when  he  becomes  most  disturbed,  hejremlnds 
himself  that  it  took  100.000  years  tcTdevelop 
the  stone  knife.  | 

In  1969,  I  had  the  honor  of  attoidlng  a 
world  farmers'  convention  in  the  State  of 
Israel.  Some  400  delegates  from  35  nations — 
from  Africa,  Asia.  Latin  America,  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  attended,  to  discuss  ths 
problems  of  modernizing  world  agriculture 
so  that  it  might  meet  the  needs  of  the  20th 
century. 

I  shall  never  forget  two  Incidents  that  oc- 
curred. One  was  a  conversation  in  a  Jeep 
with  an  agrlc\ilturlst  from  a  new  African  na- 
tion. We  were  on  our  way  to  see  rich  lands 
formerly  covered  by  the  hulah  swamp  from 
Biblical  da3rs.  These  lands  were  converted 
to  lush  cropw  by  modem  drainage  methods. 
I  was  describing  American  wheel  tractors 
that  cultivate  100  acres  a  day  when  the  Afri- 
can tinned  to  me  and  remarked  quietly: 
"In  my  country  there  are  areas  where  they 
have    not   yet   discovered    the   wheel." 

The  second  Incident  occurred  one  early 
morning  when  a  group  of  us  were  having 
breakfast  in  the  King  David  Hotel  in  Jerusa- 
lem. On  my  left  was  a  member  of  the 
Agrarian  Reform  Movement  of  tihana.  He 
reached  Into  his  robes  and  pulled  out  a 
brown  wafer  and  proceeded  to  crush  It  in  his 
cup.  lUllng  it  v^th  milk.  I  asked  him  if 
the  tablet  was  some  kind  of  "Instant  cocoa"* 
since  that  is  the  major  crop  of  his  country. 
He  said,  "Oh.  no."  He  put  his  hand  on  his 
stomach  and  said  he  had  ulcers. 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  emerging  nations  where  there 
are  so  few  trained  for  civil  service  with  so 
much  to  do  and  not  enough  time  to  do  It  in. 
He  commented  that  ulcers  were  a  common 
ailment  among  civil  servants  in  his  country. 
Americans  are  fortiuiate  to  be  living  in  a 
nation  where  one  farmer  provides  enough 
food  for  28  people.  The  average  American 
family  spends  only  20  percent  of  its  Income 
for  the  finest  quality  and  the  moet  varied 
diet  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  half  of  that  nation's 
work  force  Is  engaged  In  agriculture,  and  is 
unable  to  provld^  more  than  a  plain  diet  of 
staple  foods  of  poor  quality.  In  most  places 
of  the  world,  80  percent  of  the  work  force  Is 
engaged  In  agriculture. 

We  Americans  can  take  pride  that  the 
United  States  has  done  more  than  any  nation 
in  the  world  to  assist  the  underfed.  Over 
the  past  8  years  $15  bllUon  worth  of  U.S. 
farm  products  have  been  distributed  in 
nearly  100  coimtrlee. 

Over  40  million  schoolchildren  are  being 
served  by  the  U.S.  oversea  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. Another  35  million  people  in  family 
units  are  being  fed  by  U.S.  volunteer  agen- 
cies. While  the  good  efforts  of  the  United 
States  have,  in  theee  instances,  alleviated 
famine,  it  is  apparent  to ^11  that  charity  Is 


not  a  permanent  solution.  In  fact,  if  all 
the  surplxis  production  of  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Weston  Eiirope  were 
to  be  dislTibuted  among  the  oo\intrie*  with 
a  food  deficit,  it  would  feed  their  people  for 
only  a  few  months. 

An  ancient  Chinese  proverb  says — "Give  a 
m^  a  fish  and  he  will  eat  for  a  day.  Teach 
him  how  to  fish  and  he  will  eat  for  the  rest 
of  his  life." 

The  FAO  Is  engaged  in  the  only  effective 
solution  to  the  problem — helping  underfed 
nations  themselves  to  produce  enou^  of 
the  right  kind  of  food  to  Improve  health  and 
living  standards.  The  scientists  of  the  FAO 
are  convinced  that  an  adequate  food  supply 
is  available  for  all  mankind.  For  example, 
only  one-tenth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
world  is  ciilttvated  and  90  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world  grow  only  12  of  the  300 
known  crops. 

The  sea  covers  76  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  is  rich  In  food 'of  high  protein 
content;  yet,  it  now  provides  only  1  percent 
of  the  world's  food.  Some,PAO  scientists 
believe  that  the  sea  can  provide  more  fooJl 
than  the  land  if  properly  utilized. 

A  moet  dramatic  example  of  this  took  place 
In  Ceylon  where  the  average  catch  of  a  fish- 
ing boat  was  13  pounds  per  day  until  the 
FAO  supplied  inexpensive  modem  fishing 
gear  and  a  small  outboard  motor.  With  a 
few  himdred  dollars,  worth  of  changes  per 
boat,  the  daily  fishing  catch  was  increased 
to  139  pounds,  providing  more  food  that 
reaches  the  market  more  quickly  and  In 
better  condition. 

If  only  20  percent  of  the  unused  tropical 
soils  can  be  brought  under  cxiltlvatlon,  that 
production  could  solve  the  world's  food  prob- 
lems. 

Increased  use  of  fertilizer  offers  much 
h(^>e.  The  less  developed  nations  use  only 
6  million  tons  of  fertilizer  each  year. 

If  these  less  developed  nations  are  to  In- 
crease food  consvunptlon  10  percent  by  1980. 
it  will  require  use  of  35  million  tons  of 
fertilizer  per  year — seven  times  present  ap- 
plications. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organlaatlon  Is 
one  of  a  group  of  15  agencies  making  up  the 
United  Nations  family.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  know  that  FAO  was  first  pro- 
posed at  an  international  conference  called 
by  President  Roosevelt  at  Hot  Springs.  Va., 
in  1948  to  dlsciiss  the  world  food  situa- 
tion which  had  been  made  so  much  more 
serious  by  World  War  n. 

Thett)  are  now  106  full  member  govern- 
ments and  six  associate  members  of  FAO, 
assisting  with  the  work  to  Increase  agricul- 
tural production  and  living  standards.  The 
only  Communist  nattons  affiliated  with  the 
FAO  are  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania. 

The  FAO,  in  1960,  launched  a  5-year  free- 
dom from  hunger  campaign  which  has  now 
been  extended  indefinitely.  Forty-two 
countries  have  already  organized  their  own 
national  campaigns  for  freed<»n  from 
hunger  to  help  other  nations.  The  cam- 
paign has  three  goals: 

1.  Information  and  education  to  arouse 
real  Interest  In  the  problem. 

2.  Research  into  causes  and  effects  of 
world  hunger. 

3.  Actlcwi  programs  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction and  Improve  nutrition  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

There  are  himdreds  of  ixvjects  ah-eady 
imderway  in  67  countt^lea.  .They  seek  to 
eliminate  livestock  disease,  increase  crop 
yields  by  use  of  new  hybrid  seeds,  make  new 
foods  available  such-  as  showing  Nepalese 
herdsmen  how  to  make  cheese. 

FAO  teaches  Chilean  farmers  to  rid  their 
fields  of  the  potato  blight.  In  Thailand, 
FAO  technicians  proved  to  farmers  that  an 
edible  fish  from  East  Africa  can  be  culU- 
vated  In  the  paddles  along  with  rioe. 

In  Libya,  they  exterminated  fruit  files, 
helping  fanners  to  Increase  their  citrus  ex- 
ports by  200  percent. 
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In  Yugoslavia,  they  introduced  Italian 
varieties  trf  wheat,  and  production  doubled. 

In  India,  modem  dairy  plants  are  being 
constructed. 

In  stMne  of  the  African  nations,  elemen- 
tary health  measxires  must  start  with  teach- 
ing the  children  to  eat  with  a  spoon  rather 
than  with  their  hands. 

These  small  success  stories  are  Just  a 
beachhead.  In  moet  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America,  food  production  U  not  even 
keeping  pace  with  new  births.  Director 
General  B.  B.  Sen  reports — "In  the  Par  East, 
including  the  most  densely  populated  oottn- 
tries  of  south  and  southeast  Asia,  but  ex- 
cluding China,  food  production  has^ncreased 
by  25  percent  since  before  the  war.  while  the 
population  has  gone  up  alxiut  30  percent. 
Dr.  Sen  predicts  widespread  world  famine 
by  1980  unless  world  efforts  are  multlpUed. 

A  group  of  six  covmtrles — Australia.  Japan. 
Mexico,  Israel.  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  has 
demonstrated  that  an  increase  In  production 
in  excess  of  an  increase  in  population  can 
be  achieved.  The  Increases  In  theee  six 
countries  have  been  achieved  largaly  by 
applying  modem  methods  of  intensive  cul- 
tivation, high  level  of  technical  knowledge, 
increased  capital  Investment  in  agriculture, 
and  Introduction  of  new  Industries  such  as 
that  of  livestock  in  the  uplands  of  Japan. 

Most  of  the  underfed  naUoos  (unlike  the 
Japanese  ot  the  Israelis  ot  the  Europeans 
Just  mentioned)  have  neither  the  education, 
the  capiy,  UOT  the  will  to  change. 

In  Afrfca,  for  example,  tribes  of  Kenya 
drive  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  across  the 
plains  turning  the  land  into  a  giant  dust 
bowl.  Children  may  be  starving,  but  the 
Masai  tribesmen  will  not  slaughter  their 
cattle.  These  tribesmen  have  been  quoted 
as  asserting  that  they  can  get  more  children. 
but  not  more  cattle.  For  protein  they  drink 
a  concoction  of  cow's  blood,  milk  and  urine. 
Some  agronomists  like  France's  Bene  Du- 
mont  emphasixe  political  and  social  soiu- 
tlons.  They  are  convinced  that  the  archaic 
systems  of  landowncTBhlp  are  the  imjor 
block  to  agrtciiltural  progress.  In  many 
parts  of  the  wwld,  absentee  owners  or  tribal 
chiefs  take  the  majority  of  the  profit,  which 
discourages  farmers  from  Improving  their 
methods. 

In  South  America,  the  Latlfundia  (large 
private  estates)  at  one  extreme,  contrast 
with  minute  holdings  by  sharecroppers  who 
pay  Interest  rtftes  as  high  as  3  percent  per 
month.  Mr.  Dumont  and  others  Insist  that 
modem  agricultural  tecdmology  can  bring 
only  limited  results  until  the  way  Is  cleared 
for  profound  agrarian  reform.  He  concludes 
that  if  we  wait  too  long  it  will  be  a  Fldrt 
Castro  type  of  global  plan. 

Solving  wOTld  hunger  is  a  task  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  must  be  approached  in 
a  world  framework  with  a  global  plan. 
American  techniques  are  exportable.  How- 
evCT,  the  tiny  nation  of  Israel  which,  15 
years  ago,  .had  to  import  two-thirds  of  its 
food  supply,  now  has  a  20-peroent  surpliis 
of  commodities.  Much  of  their  production 
comes  from  farm  cooperatives  and  collec- 
tives. 

Teams  of  experts  from  Israel's  communal 
settlemente  are  working  in  many  African 
nations  teaching  Western  methods,  but  they 
may  be  offering  a  framewOTk  of  farming 
more  adaptable  to  nations  accustomed  to  a 
tribal  way  of  life  where  large-scale  private 
and  commercial  farming  may  be  generations 
away. 

It  will  take  decades  for  primitive  farmers 
to  apply  even  the  simplest  ideas  of  modem 
technology.  The  capital  requirements  are 
enormous.  An  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer 
would  require  an  investment  of  some  $20 
billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  world  spends  $120  billion  a  year  on 
armaments,  with  the  United  States  budget- 
ing $20  billion  alone  to  place  a  human  being 
on   the   moon.    America's   annual   military 
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sor^lp  of  the  American  Freedom  From  Hun- 
ger Foundation. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  take  a  i>ersonal  part 
In  some  capacity  In  the  American  Freedmn 
From  Hunger  Campaign.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
California  business,  clubs,  unions,  churches, 
schools,  farm  organizations  wUl  sponsor  proj- 
ects to  lessen  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
some  part  of  the  world. 

Winston  Churchill  once  remarked,  "How 
democracy  works,  nobody  quite  knows.  It  is 
the  worst  system  of  government  in  the 
world — except  all  thoee  other  systems." 

The  stomach  Is  acting  as  secretary  of  state 
for  half  the  population  of  the  globe  today. 

Soviet  communism  and  American  democ- 
racy are  competing,  each  seeking  to  prove  to 
the  less-developed  nations  that  Its  system  is 
the  best.  Tbere  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  a  fight  that  we  will  win  deci- 
sively. 

We  Americans  share  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  leadership  to  the  world. 
I  know  that  Callfornians  will  lead  the  way. 


IndependcBce  D«y  of  Jordan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the' 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  today  celebrates  the 
18th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  we  take 
pleasure  in  extending  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Majesty,  Kin«  Hussein;  and  His 
Ebccellency.  Saad  Juma.  the  Jordanian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  made  to  feel  at  home  sknd 
among  friends. 

This  was  said  by  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan as  he  began  his  third  ofScial  visit 
to  the  United  States  last  month.  Exten- 
sive newspiu^er  and  magazine  coverage 
brought  to  Americans  a  picture  of  this 
amiable  man  who  has  been  this  country's 
stanchest  Arab  friend.  Moreover,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  paid  tribute  to  King  Hus- 
sein by  saying : 

WhUe  the  world  knows  you  as  a  courageous 
soldier,  your  friends  In  America  know  you 
as  a  wise  and  effective  leader  for  peace. 

The  most  commendable  homage, 
though,  which  was  paid  to  the  King  was 
given  by  a  columnist  when  he  said  that 
Hussein  personifies  Jordan's  independ- 
ence, for  he  wants  to  make  his  country  a 
model  democracy  and  to  bring  a  better 
life  and  opportunity  to  his  people  by 
using  the  monarchy  as  an  instrument  for 
progress  through  evolution. 

Jordan  Is  poor  in  natural  resources. 
There  is  little  water  to  Irrigate  the  vast 
desert  tracts.  Furthermore,  the  popula- 
tion Is  divided  among  Bedouins  who  rove 
the  countryside  in  search  of  pasture- 
lands,  urbanities,  and  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees, whose  wish  is  to  recover  their  for- 
mer lands  in  what  Is  now  Israel.  Since 
1946,  though,  when  Great  Britain  ter- 
minated its  mandate  and  granted  to 
Jordan  full  independence,  this  desert 
state  has  struggled  against  these  nega- 
tive and  diversifying  factors  to  progress 
from  a  backward  tribal  nation  to  a  uni- 
fied one  In  the  throes  of  modernization 


and  industrialization.  The  capital.  'Am- 
m&n.  a  mud  town  of  30.000,  15  years  ago, 
is  now  a  th^ving  metropolis  of  200,000. 
Aquaba,  the  nation's  only  outlet  to  the 
sea,  is  being  developed  as  a  resort  and 
tourist  haven  as  well  as  a  modem  jiort. 
An  American  engineering  ctxnpai^  is 
designing  this  city  as  a  "lush  park  in  the 
desert,"  complete  with  palm-lined  streets 
and  luxury  hotels.  Phosphate  produc- 
tion, completely  disrupted  during  the 
Palestinian  war  in  1948-49,  now  accounts 
for  38  percent  of  the  total  value  of  Jor- 
dan's exports.  Purthermore.  the  na- 
tional Income  has  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  approximately  9  percent  over  the 
past  decade.  This  figure  is  expected  to 
increase  by  60  percent  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  5 -year  plan  now  in  progress. 

Many  of  these  accomplishments  are  a 
direct  result  of  foreign  uid  which  our 
Gk)vemment  has  extended  to  Jordan. 
Since  the  program's  inception  In  1949, 
economic  aid  has  totaled  $438  million, 
with  approximately  $45  million  extended 
armually  at  the  present  time.  The  larg- 
est single  project  undertaken  with  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  has  been  the  East  Ohor 
Canal.  This  waterway,  expected  to  be 
completed  sometime  this  year,  diverts 
the  waters  of  the  Yarmuk  River  in  the 
north  to  the  arid  plains  in  the  south. 
When  in  full  operation,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  will  be  irrigated,  and 
2  million  kilowatts  of  power  will  be  gen- 
erated, which  in  turn  Is  expected  to  in- 
crease the  gross  national  product  by  14 
percent,  or  $7  million. 

When  King  Hussein  recently  stated 
that  it  was  his  slncerest  hope  to  have 
always  the  best  relations  with  the  United 
States,  based  on  good  imderstandlng, 
mutual  respect,  and  cooperation,  he  was 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Jor- 
danian people  as  well.  Therefore,  as  the 
Jordanians  celebrate  their  independence 
anniversary  this  day.  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  extend  to  them  congratulations 
in  their  achievements  and  for  their  ef- 
forts to  create  a  progressive  nation.  It 
Is  also  my  slncerest  wish  that  the  ami- 
cable relations  between  the  two  countries 
will  continue  and  that  the  rapid  rate 
of  development  will  persist  so  that  pros- 
perity will  soon  be  attained  for  all. 


Report  OB  the  G>iiiiall7  Rctenratioii  by 
the  G>mmittee  oa  IntematioDal  Law  of 
the  New  York  Gty  Bar  AisodatioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOBx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

<  Monday.  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  United  States  ratified  the  World 
Court  Convention  In  1946  the  Senate 
added  a  clause  that  reserved  for  Con- 
gress the  sole  power  to  decide  whether 
or  not  questions  were  domestic  matters 
and  were  therefore  within  or  without  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction.  This  reservation 
gives  the  United  States  a  veto  over  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  in  an 
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international  legal  dispute  and  thereby 
redupes  its  effectiveness  in  helping  to 
establish  the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 
Over  33  nations  of  the  free  world  have 
accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  without  reservation  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Senate  to  strengthen 
our  position  as  the  world's  leading  force 
for  peace  by  repealing  this  reservation. 
No  basic  right  to  safeguard  U.S.  domestic 
or  foreign  policy  freedom  of  action  will 
be  compromised  thereby.  This  position 
is  strongly  advocated  by  the  American 
Bar  Ajssodation  and  by  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Pending  repeal,  however,  the  New  York 
City  bar  has  issued  a  report  which  con- 
cerns Hodl  with  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  Connally  resep'ation  as  it  stands, 
without  going  into  the  issues  of  repeal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  report  of  the 
conunlttee  on  international  law  of  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Association,  Carlyle 
E.  Maw,  chairman,  February  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

RBPOKT3T  THX  COMMITTEB  ON  iNTDUfATIONAL 

Law,  or  thx  Association  or  trk  Bab  or 
THK  CiTT  or  Nbw  Tosk,  Pendino  RarxAL 

or    THX    CONNALLT    RXSDIVATION,    FZBSUABT 

1964 

z 

On  November  37,  1963.  the  United  King- 
dom abandoned  the  principal  limitation — a 
national  security  reaervatlon — to  ita  accept- 
ance of  the  oompuleory  Jivlsdlctlon  of  the 
International  Court  of  Juatlce.  Earlier, 
France.  India,  and  Pakistan  abandoned  their 
reservatlone  modeled  on  the  Connally  res- 
ervation of  the  United  States.'  The  United 
States,  however,  oontlnuee  to  withhold  un- 
reserved acceptance  of  adjudication  by  tbe 
Intematlooal  Court. 

This  association  has  recorded  Its  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Connally  reservation  should 
be  repealed.*  The  International  Law  Com- 
mittee urges  renewed  and  vigorous  meastiree 
to  secure  early  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  abrogation  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

n 

Even  as  It  pursues  a  spirited  campaign  to 
abandon  the  Connally  amendment,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  we  believe,  should  find  an 
early  opportunity  to  begin  to  use  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  the  resolution 
of  disputes  to  which  the  United  States  la  a 
party.  There  Is,  ot  course,  nothing  In  the 
Connally  reservation,  or  elsewhere  in  UJS. 
law  or  policy,  to  prevent  the  United  Statee 
from  accepting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  the  reso- 
lution of  a  particular  controversy.  Indeed 
the  action  of  the  United  States  (even  with 
the  Connally  reservation)  in  accepting  tlie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Implied  a  wllllng- 
nees  if  not  an  undertaking  to  resort  to  the 
Court,  whether  as  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
Surely,  there  are  a  number  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  friendly  na- 
tions, not  Involving  major  political  interests 
of  either  side,  which  could  be  brought  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justloe  for  friendly 
resolution  in  accordance  with  international 


^The  only  other  ccnintries  retaining  Con- 
nally reservations  are  Liberia.  Mexico,  Su- 
dan, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

'  Resolutions  calling  for  repeal  were  adopt- 
ed at  stated  meetings  of  the  association  on 
January  20,  1948,  and  on  December  8,  1959 — 
1948  yearbook  251;  1960  yearbMk  389. 


law.  Such  agreed  submissions  would  build 
the  significance  of  tbe  Court  and  the  rule  of 
law  in  relatlcma  between  nations  which  the 
United  Statee  has  long  proclaimed  and  pro- 
moted. 

m 

Pending  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation, 
also,  we  believe  it  desirable  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  take  an  occasion  to  dispel  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
nally reeervatlon,  and  to  announce  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  reservation  In  accord- 
ance vrlth  its  original  purpoee  and  pxirport. 
There  Is  a  comnum  Impression  that  the  Con- 
nally amendment  reserves  to  the  United 
States  a  veto  on  any  efforts  to  bring  It  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  This 
interpretation,  of  coxirse,  would  render  the 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  wholly  il- 
lusory. It  also  encourages  slmUar  Interpre- 
tations by  other  nations  which  have  similar 
reservations,  and  in  particular  by  thoee  who 
Invoke  such  reservation  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  in  proceedings  >  brought  by  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  as  the  language  and  the  history  of 
tbe  reservation  make  clear,  this  Is  a  serious 
misinterpretation  ot  what  was  originally  re- 
served. In  1946,  It  wlU  be  recalled,  the  Exec- 
utive asked  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  a 
declaration  of  acceptance  of  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Court.  Competence  of  the 
Coiirt,  it  was  recognised,  is  limited  to  decid- 
ing disputes  "in  acccnxlance  with  interna- 
tional law."  (Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  art.  88(1).)  Compulsory 
Jurisdiction  accepted  \mder  article  86(2)  is, 
by  the  express  terms  of  that  article,  limited 
to  disputes  concerning  questions  of  Inter- 
national law,  treaties,  w  other  international 
obligations.  Nevertheless,  in  an  abundance 
of  caution,  the  resolution  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  spelled 
out  what  was  clearly  implied — ^that  the 
Court's  Jurlsdloltlon  did  not  extend  to  mat- 
ters which  did  not  Involve  International  law 
or  obligation  and  which  were  "essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

If  that  res^ratlon  had  remained  as  drafted, 
it  would  only  have  articulated  the  agreed 
limitations  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
and,  strictly,  would  not  have  constituted  a 
reservation  at  all.  In  those  circumstances 
the  Court  would  have  decided  whether  any 
dispute  before  the  Court  in  which  the  United 
States  was  defendant  Involved  Issues  of  in- 
ternational law  or  obligation  (so  that  ttie 
Court  had  Jurisdiction)  or  Issues  only  of  do- 
mestic JurlBdiction  (so  that  the  Court  had 
no  Jurlsdlctlcm).  On  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  there  was  added,  on  Senator 
Connally's  motion,  the  i^irase  "as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States."  Clearly,  then, 
this  phrase  souglit  to  leave  to  the  United 
Statee  rather  than  to  the  Court  the  right  to 
determine  whether  a  dispute  Involved  ques- 
tions of  international  law  or  only  strictly 
domestio  Issues.  It  was  this  legal  question 
on  which  the  United  States  reserved  the  final 
Judgment;  It  dU  not  reserve  the  right  to  de- 
cline the  Court's  Jiuisdiction  at  Its  own  uh- 
fettwed  will. 

The  dlffermce  we  are  suggesting  is  critical. 
What  the  Senate  sought  to  reeerve,  what  the 
United  States  reanred,  la  the  right  to  deter- 
mine, in  doubtful  cases,  whether  a  dispute 
Involved  queetlona  of  international  law  or 
obligation.  It  did  not  reeerve  the  right  to 
refuse  to  go  to  court  In  a  dlqiute  which  ad- 
mittedly Involves  a  question  of  international 
law  or  obligation.  If  the  United  States  Is 
brought  to  court,  then,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  entitled,  tmdw  the  reeervatlon,  to 
consider  and  determine  bona  fide  whether 
the  dlq>ute  Involves  international  law  or 
obligation.  (Or.  the  United  States  may 
forego  Its  reservation  and  Instead  leave  that 
question  to  the  Court  for  decision.)    But  the 


State  Department  should  not,  may  not,  re- 
ject the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  where  it 
must,  bona  fide,  admit  that  the  dispute  in- 
volves not  a  matter  of  our  domestic  Jurla- 
dlctlcm  but  clearly  a  question  of  interna- 
tional law,  or  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty, 
or  some  other  Issue  of  international  obliga- 
tion. 

This  Interpretation  of  the  amendment  is 
not'  novel.  It  was  clearly  that  of  Senates- 
Connally  himself,  who  expressed  assurance 
that  the  United  States  would  not  "corruptly 
and  lmpr(^>erly-'  claim  "that  a  qxieetlon  Is 
domestic  in  nature  when  it  is  not";  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  United  Statee  woxild 
"adopt  a  subterfuge,  a  pretext,  or  a  pretense 
in  order  to  block  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
on  any  such  groiinds."  (93  Congbxsbiomaz. 
Recoxo  10696  (1946).)  The  Interiiretatlon 
we  here  urge  is  reflected,  too,  In  official  plead- 
ings of  the  United  States  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.*  At  one  time,  in- 
deed, when  Bulgaria  invcAed  the  Connally 
reservation  against  the  United  States  on  tbe 
basis  of  reciprocity,  the  United  States  urged 
that  even  xinder  the  reservation  a  determina- 
tion of  domestic  Jtnisdlction  which  was  "an 
arbitrary  determlnatton.  In  bad  faith,"  could 
be  disregarded  by  the  Court.*  Lator.  tbe 
United  States  reversed  Its  position,  adopting 
the  view  that  any  determination' of  domestic 
Jurisdiction  imder  a  Connally  reeervatlon  was 
flniyi  and  binding  on  the  Court.  But  the 
United  States  did  not  suggest  that  for  its 
part  in  making  a  determlnatlaci  the  reserving 
nation  had  the  right  to  say  ttiat  something 
was  domestic  which  clearly  was  not.  Rather, 
the  UJS.  agent  announced  that  the  United 
States  has  adhered  to  the  policy  of  not  mak- 
ing any  "arbitrary  determination"  imder  the 
reservation.* 

If  the  Department  ot  State  clearly  re- 
affirmed and  applied  this  interpretation  of 
the  Connally  reservatloa.  the  reservation 
would  be  smaU  indeed,  (as  was  intended).. 
The  reservation,  then,  would  not  render 
American  acc^tanoe  of  the  Court's  Jurlsdic- 
Uon  wholly  illusory.  The  United  SUtes, 
then,  would  have  accepted  as  compulsory 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  fox  the  large  ma- 
jority of  disputes  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  The  United  States  oould  then,  in 
turn,  bring  to  the  Court  its  complaints  in- 
volving international  law  or  obligation,  and 
urge  and  expect  that  other  countries  also 
refrain  from  invoking  this  reservation  Im- 
properly or  arbitrarily.  The  Connolly  res- 
ervation, while  damaging  still  to  the  national 
interest  and  Ignoble  to  maintain,  would  be 
reduced  to  the  small,  remote,  and  contingent 
Import  intended  for  it.  pending  its  total 
abrogation. 

Committee  on  International  Law:  Car- 
lyle E.  Xaw.  Chairman;  Mitchell 
Brock.  Carl  F.  Farbach.  George  W. 
Halght.  Michael  A.  Schwlnd.  Frederick 
A.  Tonkman,  Manuel  R.  Angulo,  Jack 
P.  Jefferies,  Alan  Richard  Kasdan, 
Isaac  Shi^lro,  Lowell  C.  Wadmond. 
Peter  A.  Bator,  Louis  Henkln,  William 
A.  P^lmuth,  Leonard  V.  Qulgley,  Ly- 
man M.  Tondel,  Jr. 


*  This  lnterpretatlc»i  seems  implied  too  by 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  1958  who  In  a  public  addrees  said:  "More- 
over, I  have  a  sulous  qtiestion  whether  *as 
determined  by  the  United  States  of  Amnica,' 
if  fairly  applied,  would  mean  any  more  in  the 
way  of  occluding  the  International  Court 
from  passing  up<m  truly  domestic  Issues  than 
the  words  'as  determined  by  the  principles 
of  international  law.' "  Becker,  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law 
(1958)  367. 

<  Case  concerning  the  aerial  Incident  of 
July  37.  1968  (UniteA  States  of  America  r. 
Bulgaria) ,  I.C J.  pleadings  at  808. 

•  Id.  at  677. 
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OF 

CEAIG  HOSMER 


OF 


Mondai 
liCr.  HOSBfCER 


One  of  tbe 
wator  whidi 


IN  THS  HOnaB   >F  REPRESKNTATIVES 


.  May  25. 19€i 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
water-short  West  tt  Is  accessary  to  con- 
serve resources  1 1th  skQl  and  good  wllL 

pafli|bilities  for  conserving 
to  the  sea  from  the 
CkdumMa  River  lii  to  divert  a  reasonable 
amount  to  the  Ccrforado  River.  This 
would  be  aocom]  tllshed  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  Columb  a.  running  through  Ne- 
vada to  Lake  Me  yd.  behind  Hoover  Dam. 
In  ^^^"'"^"^"g  ipon  the  proposal,  the 
foUowlng  editorU  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  gntmiTwi  discusses  the  editorial 
attttode  of  the  ta  iluentlal  Portland  Ore- 
gonlan  on  tbe  subject: 

A  Fax  AppmoACH 


hl|h 
I  Mortl  tw—t 


17  > 
RlT  V  wa 
Pidflc 


Portia  Id 


pc  rtloiu 


R«G«iUy,  In  an 
belief  tbat  tha 
oCUiaPBCltte 
Waahlngton  mlgb  ; 
Uoos  that  eurplus 
Columbta  Blvw  Im 
ttaa  watar  abortag » 
wsat. 

We  have  expreeihrt 
matee  by  Calif  omJ  t 
that  the  SotrttiweBl 
pUed  with  fresh 
by  the  dlTcnloa 
acre-feet  of  the 
plus  Ooltonbla 
wasted  Into  the 

It  U  encouragln : 
approach  that  hai 
nctfle  Northwestti 
papers,  the 
herewith  those 
editorial  which 
to  the  Padfle 

"Tbm  Padfle 
off  for  Irrigation, 
minion    acre-feet 
Blver  sTStem  poui^ 
standable.    The 
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EXTENSICMN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   MXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Seventh  Annual 
National  Workshop  for  Religious  Liberals 
a  distinguished  New  Yorker.  Dr.  Kenneth 
B.  Clark,  who  is  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  City  College  of  New  York,  sum- 
med up  in  a  most  moving  way  the  real 
meaning  of  the  centennial  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  this  address 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExczaPTS  FioM   Aodsxss   on    100  Yeass   Af- 

TKB  Emancipation:   A  Timx  fok  Hope  ob 

DxsPAia? 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  celebrated  in  a  moat 
unusual  way.  This  momentouB  event  in 
man's  tortuous  struggle  for  freedom  and 
justice  was  not  marked  by  a  World's  Fair 
and  monuments  of  steel  and  concrete  sym- 
bolizing man's  rededlcation  to  tbe  attain- 
ment of  the  ideals  of  justice  and  the  preser- 
vation of  democracy  for  all  men.  In  fact, 
there  were  few  formal  ceremonies.  There 
was  no  dancing  In  the  streets — no  parades 
and  no  flamboyant  patriotic  speeches.  And 
certainly,  there  were  no  rhetorical  proclama- 
tions from  politicians  seeking  reelection. 
White  America  seemed  c\irlously  embar- 
rassed by  this  centennial  and  sought  to 
clofUc  Its  awkwardness  with  an  imeasy 
silence. 

Negroes,  however,  choee  to  make  1963  the 
year  of  confrontation  rather  than  celebra- 
tion. It  was  in  this  year — 100  years  after 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation — that  Negro 
Americans  insisted  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  hiiman  freedom  and  dignity  promised 
100  years  ago  be  delivered  now. 

A  century  of  broken  promises,  cynicism 
and  cruelty  culminated  in  an  eruption  of 
impatience,  anger  and  revulsion  against  con- 
tinued hypocrisy.  In  place  of  ceremonies, 
there  were  sit-ins.  In  place  of  the  free 
spending  at  the  Fair  there  were  selective 
buying  campaigns.  In  place  of  dancing  in 
the  streets,  there  was  the  March  on 
Washington. 

In  1954 — soon  after  the  historic  Browft 
decision — the  national  convention  of  the 
NAACP  adopted  the  slogan:  "We  Must  Be 
Free  by  1983." 

This  goal  was  not  fully  realized  during 
1963.  Ten  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
school  desegregation  decision  less  than  5 
percent  of  Negro  children  attended  desegre- 
gated public  schools  in  Southern  States. 
The  majority  of  Negro  chUdren,  probably 
over  80  percent,  in  Northern  and  border 
States  are  stUl  required  to  attend  predomi- 
nantly Negro — or  de  facto  segregated — 
schools.     The  stark  facts  are  that  the  Su- 


preme Coiut  decision  has  been  honored  more 
through  the  evasion  of  tokenism;  has  been 
Ignored  completely  in  those  communities  in 
which  Negroes  do  not  take  the  Initiative  in 
obtaining  even  token  compliance;  and  the 
few,  if  any,  cases  of  good  faith  compliance 
with  courts  decision  to  desegregate  Ameri- 
can public  education.  The  self-defeating 
anachronism  of  "wlilte  schools"  and  "Negro 
schools"  remains  a  part  of  the  vocabulary 
and  way  of  life  of  Americans. 

The  majority  of  American  whites  continue 
to  resist  the  Negroes  demands  that  he  be 
included  within  the  total  fabric  of  American 
democracy.  In  both  the  Neath  and  the 
South: 

Negroes  are  systematically  discriminated 
against  by  labor  unions  and  employers  in 
their  quest  for  jobs  and  economic  security. 

Through  an  effective  conspiracy  of  banking 
and  real  estate  interests,  Negroes  are  con- 
fined within  deteriorating  and  d^umanlzlng 
residential  ghettoes. 

Negro  children  are  not  only  stlU  required 
to  attend  segregated  schools — but  these 
schools  are  still  educationally  inferior.  They 
spawn  functional  illiterates  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  contribute  to  ths  per- 
petuation of  ths  cycle  of  personal  damage, 
community  pathology,  and  group  Ineffective- 
ness. 

These  general  and  fundamental  problems 
of  economic,  residential  and  educational  dis- 
crimination and  deprivation  which  make  vlo- 
tlms  of  Negroes  throughout  the  Nation  are 
compoiinded  by  special  t^urdens  imposed  by 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
reasonable  person  who  has  not  been  dis- 
torted by  American  racism  to  believe  that 
in  the  7th  decade  of  the  30th  century 
there  are  States  In  the  United  States — the 
leader  of  the  democratic  world — where  Ne- 
groes are  denied  the  elementary  democratic 
right  to  register  and  to  vote  for  those  who 
are  to  represent  them  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment. Although  a  criminal  conspiracy  of 
State  officials  and  others  deny  the  Negro  the 
right  to  vote  In  these  States,  h«  Is  stlU  re- 
quired, indeed  compelled,  to  pay  taxes.  He 
must  assxime  all  of  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  without  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
protections  granted  to  white  citizens.  This 
is  a  mockery  of  democracy.  This  is  self- 
defeating  cynicism.    This  U  tyranny. 

The  context  within  which  this  moral 
venom  could  exist  includes  an  accepted  pat- 
tern of  rigid,  petty,  blind  cruelty  which  de- 
mands that  a  fellow  human  being  he  denied 
ordinary  courtesies  in  places  of  public 
accommodations — and  that  he  be  humiliated 
or  assaulted  if  he  seeks  to  enjoy  conveniences 
which  any  white  American  can  take  for 
granted  if  he  is  able  to  pay  for  them.  The 
human  degrtulatlon  and  tragedy  inherent  in 
this  constrlcnd  view  of  man's  responsibility 
to  bis  fellow  Vman  is  matched  only  by  the 
tragic  irony  of  otherwise  intelligent,  sophis- 
ticated Senators — trained  in  our  best  uni- 
versities and  concerned  with  profound  moral 
Issues  in  our  society  when  they  are  not  de- 
fending a  racist  way  of  life — trapped  by  the 
level  of  their  constituents  into  making  fili- 
bustering spectacles  of  themselves. 

The  racial  crisis  of  19<t8  has  been  des- 
scrlbed  by  many  words.  Probably  the  most 
frequently  used  word  was  the  word  "revolu- 
tion." This  is  a  dnunatlo — but  a  misleading 
term.  Revolution  usually  connotes  the  use 
of  weapons  or  scnne  violent  or  military  ap- 
proach to  social  and  political  change.  In 
addition,  the  term  revolution  usually  de- 
mands some  basic  chang'es  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  pdlltlcal  S3r8tem.  The  Negro's 
demands  on  his  Natitm  do  not  meet  these 
requirements.  He  is  not  seeking  any  funda- 
mental or  radical  changes  in  the  American 
economic,  political,  or  social  system.  He  is 
merely  asking  to  be  brought  within  the  ex- 
isting system.  He  Is  conservative.  He  is  ex- 
cepting the  American  system.  He  ia  Identlfy- 
,  ing  with  the  American  Ideology  and  is  Insist- 
ing that  the  American  protestations  of  de- 
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mocracy  be  token  literally,  seriously,  and  be 
inclvulve  of  him. 

If  he  is  not  Included,  American  protesta- 
tions of  democracy  and  moral  leadership 
cannot  be  taken  aerlously  by  anyone— in- 
cluding Americans.  If  th^  Negro  succeeds. 
he  wlU  help  to  strengthen  America.  If  the 
Negro  fails,  the  fatal  moral  weakness  behind 
the  facades  of  American  mUltary  and  indus- 
trial power  and  verbal  democratic  posturlngs 
would  be  revealed  before  the  world. 

The  civil  rights  demonstrations  of  the  last 
few  years  which  culminated  with  tbe  awe- 
inspiring  August  28  march  on  Washington, 
were  most  powerful  and  dramatic  methods  of 
calling  attention  to  the  Negro's  predlcamwit 
in  the  United  Stotes.  T^ese  demonstrations 
were  part  <rf  the  world  revolution  against 
white  supremacy,  colonialism,  and  other 
forms  of  aAltrary  and  unjust  use  of  power  to 
subjugate  or  dehumanize  human  beings. 
The  American  Negroes'  desire  for  freedom  and 
justice  wlU  and  must  continue  untU  these 
goals  are  obtained,  but  the  momentum  and 
dramaUc  impact  of  direct  acUon,  nonviolent 
demonstrations  WlU  decresss.  Theee  demon- 
strations appesf  to  be  more  difficult  to  siis- 
tein  psychologically  than  are  mUitary  oper- 
ation! because  they  do  not  have  the  same 
pattern  and  total  context  of  psychological 
reinforcwnent  fovmd  in  a  sustained  military 
operation.  The  Individual  Involved  In  these 
demonstrations  must  also  tend  to  the  day- 
to-day  routine  of  Uvlng.  They  must  work 
and  toke  care  ot  their  families.  Theee  dem- 
onstrations are  psychologically  exhausting. 
The  mOTe  they  are  used  the  more  they  tend 
to  become  routtnlsed  and  reach  a  p<^nt  of 
diminishing  rettu-ns  in  terms  of  Impact  and 
effect. 

The  poeitive  value  of  these  demonstrations 
can  be  conserved  only  if  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  become  diffuse  and  unrelated  to 
specific  targets  and  goaU,  and  are  engaged 
in  for  their  own  sake  oi  as  a  form  of  emo- 
tional catharsU  or  blowing  off  of  steiam. 
It  would  be  most  tinf ortunate  if  theee  dem- 
onstrations became  a  form  of  bread  and  cir- 
cuses which  provide  an  outlet  for  Negroes 
but  did  not  deal  with  the  basic  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  poUUcal  problems.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  dissipation  of  precious  human  en- 
ergy but  would  also  be  a  cruel  hoax.  In  this 
regard,  one  could  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
tendency  of  some  white  political  officials  to 
join  some  of  the  more  respectable  demon- 
straUons  and  the  equally  dlstxirbing  ten- 
dency of  some  Negro  leaders  to  embrace  this 
type  of  surface  but  skillful  neutralization 
of  a  protest  movement. 

Another  danger  which  threatens  the  fu- 
ture effectiveness  of  these  demonstrations  Is 
the  tendency  to  use  them  as  vehicles  for  the 
projection  of  the  egoes  and  personal  ambi- 
tions of  local  and  would-be  leaders  erf  Ne- 
groes. These  individuals,  who  often  do  not 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  complex  organisation,  can 
assume  po6t\u-es  of  mllltance  and  make  flam- 
boyant statements  which  appeal  to  the  crowd 
without  regard  to  the  realities  of  implemen- 
tation. They  need  not  concern  themselves 
with  such  mundane  thirgs  as  planning, 
strategy,  and  followthrough.  It  is  enough 
that  they  have  an  arsenal  of  words  and  are 
adept  at  name  calling  and  are  ruthless  in 
their  ability  to  ascribe  nefariovis  motives  to 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  them.  The  most 
successful  of  these  "wild  cat"  civil  rights 
leaders  attempt  to  use  the  technique  of  dem- 
agogic intimidation  of  tbe  more  responsible 
civil  rights  leaders.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  permitted  to  be  successful,  they  are  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  move- 
ment. The  potential  an.vchy  of  this  situa- 
tion is  analagovis  to  a  military  organization 
In  which  a  corpcffal  is  permitted  to  intimi- 
date or  ooyntermand  the  orders  of  a  general. 
If  this  type  of  disorganization  and  lack  of 
discipline  is  permitted  to  develop  and  grow 
an    important    weapon    in    the    clvU    rights 
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strusKle  will  b«>o«n«  a  tret  and  tsirslatad 
to  ^  rsKJlutlon  of  the  bMie  and  swtoas 
racial  proUems.  Serious  thqpgbt  must  now 
be  given  to  tba  proMem  of  detennlnliig 
under  what  conditions  certain  tedml^roes 
and  demoDStnttons  will  be  used.  This 
shouM  be  done  not  beoauas  these  demonstra- 
tlons  win  anger  or  aUenate  white  friends. 
This  arguxxvent  is  unacceptable  to  thinking 
Negroes  beMMise  white  friends  who  are  not 
angered  by  tb«  Injtistlces  but  become  aagry 
at  attempta  to  remedy  them  are  rather  pe- 
culiar ^"^  clearly  useless  friends.  Further- 
more, that  type  of  white  MmA  and  admlt- 
ted  enemies  are  more  llkrty  to  be  angered 
by  appropriate  and  effective  use  of  demon- 
strations rathw  than  by  Inappropriate  and 
Ineffectual  ones. 

The  student  sit-ins,  freedom  rides,  and  bus 
boycotts  were  successful  in  the  South  because 
these  methods  dealt  directly  with  desired 
objectives.  They  were  clear  and  focused, 
and  dlrecUy  dramatized  a  specific  Injusttce. 
•me  selective  buying  campaign  In  Philadel- 
phia IB  an  example  of  effective  protest  be- 
muse Reverend  SulUvan  and  his  associates 
organized  It  masterfully,  pinpointed  his  taj- 
gete  was  able  to  sustain  and  follow  through 
on  his  demands,  and  was  able  to  "»••""• 
directly  the  degree  of  his  suooess.  l^/oj- 
lowlng  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  criteria 
for  deto-mlnlng  tiiiether  a  boycott  U  or  Is 
not  an  appropriate  technique  to  be  used: 

1.  When  It  Is  directed  against  a  product 
rather  than  a  sendee. 

a  When  the  eoomxnlc  damage  or  incon- 
venience Is  dearty  to  be  home  by  the  pro- 
prietor rathCT  than  by  the  boycotters. 

3.  When  the  goals  and  demands  are  clear 
and  obtainable.  ^  .     ^       *., 

4.  When  the  action  can  be  sustolned  xmtu 
the  demands  are  met. 

6.  When  there  Is  minimum  inconvenience 
to  persons  who  are  not  responsible  for  the 
injustice.  ,^      _ 

Given  these  criteria,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  tQ  the  use  of  the  boycott 
technique  In  dealing  with  the  problon  of 
education.  There  might  be  times  when  the 
boycott  of  schsols  Is  the  most  effective  meth- 
od of  dramatising  and  caUlng  attention  to 
longstanding  educational  deficiencies  and 
Uls— but  this  objective  can  be  attained  most 
effectively  if  the  boycott  threat  is  not  abused. 

The  posslbUltj  of  erpdlng  the  moral 
strength  and  power  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment iB  greatest  If  dvU  rights  leaders  permit 
thonselvee  to  be  caught  In  the  t«^  and  rigid- 
ity of  mUitancy  for  its  own  sake.  Given  the 
fact  that  the  Negro  In  America  does  not 
have  military,  economic,  and  nximerlcal 
power  with  which  to  wage  his  war  for  un- 
qualified equality  he  must  rely  upon  a  cold, 
calculating  use  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power.  He  cannot  permit  himself  to  be 
shackled  to  gestures,  postures,  slogans,  and 
oversimplifications.  He  must  be  free  to  deal 
with  the  realities  and  he  must  be  tough 
minded  as  he  seeks  every  advantage  In  a  war 
of  maneuvCT  and  propaganda.  Irrationali- 
ties, emotionalism,  and  rigidity  In  the  name 
of  civil  rights  goeOs  are  no  more  acceptable 
than  the  irrationalities,  emotionalism,  and 
rigidity  of  racism.  The  fight  for  racial  jus- 
tice Is  essentially  the  fight  for  the  ascend- 
ancy of  reason  and  logic  over  ignorance  im 
man. 

The  civil  rights  crisis  in  America  has  now, 
itself  reached  a  stoge  of  crisis.  The  passage 
of  a  meaningful  civil  rights  biU  by  the  US. 
Senate  is  mandatory.  The  symbolic  signifi- 
cance over  and  above  the  practical  and  realis- 
tic imperatives  for  the  passage  of  this  blU 
without  emasculating  amendments  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  catastTbphic  despair  and  frus- 
trations which  will  erupt  in  the  Negro  people 
if  this  bill  can  be  killed  by  a  small  cynical 
group  of  Senators.  This  irrationality  can 
elicit  terrifying  irrationalities  In  the  Negro 
people.  But  the  crisis  in  the  Negro's  demands 
for  full  equality  as  American  citizens  involves 
the   additional   dimension   of   the   need   for 


oomprehensive  planning  and  strategy  If  these 
goals  are  to  be  obtained  actuaUy  rather  than 
merely  symbollcaUy.  lUs  would  seem  to  be 
true  even  with  the  passage  of  a  "strong"  dvU 
rights  bill.  ItM  Negro  organisations  and 
groups  are  now  required  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  difficult  task  of  planning  and 
Implementing  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated strategy.  Tills  strategy  to  be  efficient 
and  succeaaful  must  Involve  the  creation  of 
effective  coordinating  machinery  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  making  decisions  on  spe- 
dfic  objectives,  delegating  responslimity  to 
appropriate  groups  and  agencies,  and  evalu- 
ating polormance  and  effects  of  action,  and. 
If  need  be,  exerting  discipline  or  exercising 
some  controls  over  inefficient,  uneconomic,  or 
Ineffectual  activities. 

Certainly  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan  and  strategy  must  nacesaarUy  include 
decisions  concerning  the  priorities  and  ths 
energies  to  be  expended,  and  the  methods  to 
be  used  In  eliminating  racial  dlscrlmlnatlam 
and  segregatlcm  In  the  key  areas  of: 

1.  Education. 

2.  Employment. 
8.  Housing. 

4.  Voting  and  citizen  rights  and  responsl- 
blUUes. 
6.  Public  accommodation. 
A  general  appraisal  of  the  present  level  of 
civil  rights  activities  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  It  could  be  made  even  more  effective 
through  systematic  programs  for  the  gather- 
ing of  Information  and  Intelllgenoe,  pubUc 
education,  and  evaluation  of  effectiveness  of 
techniques  and  programs. 

It  is  Increasln^y  clear  that  the  civil  rights 
movonent  has  recdved  the  maximum  sup- 
pcMTt  that  one  could  reasonably  expect  from 
the  Federal  courts.  Obviously  there  will  be 
cases  brought  before  these  courts  in  ths 
future,  but  the  basic  legal  declsloos  of  these 
courts  clearly  establish  ths  fact  that  race  is 
not  a  rdevant  criteria  In  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rlgfhts  of  American  cltlsena.  It  might 
be  necessary  however,  for  the  Negro  to  ex- 
plore and  utUlae  the  technique  of  using  tax- 
payers suits  to  prevent  Southern  States  from 
using  public  fuQds  to  perpetuate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  form  of  racial  dlscrlmlna- 
ticn  and  segregation. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  the  past  3  years  seems  clear- 
ly to  understand  the  gravity  of  t2ie  radal 
crisis  In  America.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  shares  complete- 
ly the  goals  of  the  late  Presldrait  Kennedy, 
and  has  been  using  his  extraordinary  politi- 
cal sklU  and  the  power  of  his  Office  in  seek- 
ing rational  and  democratic  resolution  of 
these  issues.  It  U  imperative,  however,  that 
Negro  and  white  clvU  rights  groups  o(»tinue 
their  vigilance  In  seeing  that  anyone  who 
occupies  this  hlg^  office  in  the  future  con- 
tinue this  pattern. 

More  effective  ways  must  still  be  found 
to  influence  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Federal  and  Stete  governments  so  that  they 
are  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
moral,  practical,  political  and  international 
imperatives  of  this  Issue. 

A  summary  of  the  positives  and  the  nega- 
tives in  the  present  civil  rights  crisis  would 
seem  to  highlight  the  following  as  clear 
gains  within  the  past  2  years. 

Religious  groups  have  become  more  se- 
riously Involved  in  action  gecu'ed  toward  the 
elimination  of  racism  in  our  society.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America,  and  the  in- 
tensified activities  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
together  with  the  clear  commitment  of  the 
organized  Jewish  groups  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  awakening  of  the  dcw- 
mant  conscience  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  business  and 
Indvistry  are  now  beginning  to  understond 
more  clearly  that  it  Is  not  to  the  Interest 
of  the  capitollst  system  to  have  one-tenth 
of  our  Nation  underemployed  and  restricted 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

OF 

HON.  dRAIG  HOSMER 

o]'  CAUroiiriA 
IN  THK  HOnSl  I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond*  IV.  May  25. 1964 
Mr.  H06MEII.    Mr.  Speaker,  having 
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River  water  annually  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing over  a  bfllion  dollars.  Then,  he 
says,  after  Aiteona  has  got  this  water 
out  of  the  river — which  southern  Cali- 
fornia then  can  no  longer  use — southern 
C^iUfomia  can  oome  whistling  to  Con- 
gress for  several  billions  to  get  replace- 
ment water  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  Concress  would  be  unlikely 
to  respond  to  such  a  costly  call.  Thus 
California,  under  the  Udall  scheme,  will 
be  left  no  higher  but  a  lot  drier.  An 
alternative  is  being  suggested  by  myself. 
Senator  Kuchki.  and  others  which  in- 
volves putting  more  water  into  the  Colo- 
rado, using  surplus  water  from  the  Snake 
or  Columbia  Rivers  or  any  other  avail- 
able source.  This  alternative  is  sensible 
in  §11  respects,  financially  feasible  and 
otherwise  beneficial.  All  the  Castro  of 
the  Colorado  is  doing  is  to  hoot  at  the 
new  plan.  He  is  Joined  by  a  chorus  from 
Arizona  which  chants  an  everything-f  or- 
Arlaona  -  but  -  nothing  -  for-nobody-else 
theme  in  the  background.  This  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished May  7  in  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram : 

PBoncrmo  Oua  Watxs 

Sxpressing  what  Is  appcurently  a  widely  held 
belief  among  Arlzonlans,  a  Tucson  newspaper 
accuses  California  of  trying  to  override  the 
Interests  of  Its  nel^bors  in  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  Btver. 

The  Arizona  Dally  Star  charges  southern 
California  with  preventing  Arizona  from 
using  Its  rightful  share  of  the  river  to  de- 
velop a  gigantic  water  diversion  and  delivery 
system,  known  as  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

No  person  of  official  standing  in  California 
has  disputed  Arizona's  need  for  additional 
water,  no  California  agency  has  sought  to 
nirtaU  Arlz<»a's  rl^tful  share  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  in  fact,  California  water  in- 
tereets  do  not  flatly  oppose  the  central  Ari- 
zona project. 

California  merely  insists  that  existing 
water  projects,  serving  mlllicou  of  people,  re- 
ceive priority  over  any  new  projects  in  the 
distribution  of  Colorado  River  waters.  This 
Lb  in  harmony  with  water  law  prevaUlng 
since  the  opening  of  the  West. 

If  the  central  Arizona  project  is  built, 
without  Imports  of  new  water  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  major  California  water 
projects  that  have  existed  for  many  years 
would  ultimately  suffer. 

Therefore.  California  proposes,  in  a  bill 
offered  by  Senator  Thomas  Kttchxl,  that  the 
central  Arizona  project  be  authorized  only 
upon  the  condition  that  any  rtslcs  from  water 
shortages  shall  be  taken  by  the  new  project 
rather  than  by  the  existing  ones. 

Senator  Kuchkl's  bill  la  actually  an  en- 
largement upon  the  vast  Pacific  Southwest 
water  plan  proposed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall.  It  is  truly  regional  in  scope, 
and  it  calls  for  a  3-year  study  by  the  Interior 
Department  'of  all  possible  sources  from 
which  to  draw  nuDre  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

Augmenting  the  Colorado's  flow  would  be 
of  more  benefit  to  Arizona  than  to  Cali- 
fornia, incidentally,  since  Arizona  has  no 
place  but  the  Colorado  to  look  for  more 
water.  Does  this  sound  as  If  California  is 
trying  to  override  the  interests  of  its  neigh- 
bors? 

California's  position  Is  actually  concilia- 
tory. This  State  could  fiatly  oppose  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  until  firm  provision  is 
made  by  Congress  to  provide  replacement  for 
any  water  delivered  to  central  Arizona.  In- 
stead. California  is  willing  to  accept  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  on  the  stipulation  that 
any  shortages  will  be  borne  by  that  project. 


There  is  doubt  that  Arizona  can  get  a  better 
deal  than  that. 

This  doubt  is  supported  by  statements  by 
tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  indicating  that  enactment  of 
the  central  Arlzqna  project  Is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected In  the  near  future  without  Arizona- 
California  cooperation. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  said  that  it  Is  "un- 
able at  this  time  to  recommend  authoriza- 
tion" and  that  the  "tentative  plan  will  bene- 
fit from  review  and  criticism  by  ths  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  region."  The  Secre- 
tary, speaking  of  the  entire  regional  plan, 
notes  that  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
on  major  aspects  of  any  plan,  and  "within 
the  executive  branch  of  tha  Government, 
also,  there  remain  divo'gent  views  as  to  the 
scope  and  content  of  a  regional  plan." 

California  and  Arizona,  working  together, 
can  do  much  to  determine  the  scope  and 
content  of  a  regional  plan.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  every  reason  to  trust  the  statement  of 
Northcutt  Ely.  attorney  on  brtialf  of  Cali- 
fornia water  agenciea.  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Intei;^  and  Insular  Affairs  last 
month: 

"We  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Ccngrees 
will  reverse  a  oentiuy  of  the  evolution  of  the 
water  law  of  the  West,  to  destroy  an  existing 
use  to  provide  water  for  a  new  on^." 


The  Maadela  Cas« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

Om  SOUTH   CAKOUWa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ^May  25. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  for 
the  African  Government  of  Kenya  de- 
livered an  address  in  Peiping,  China,  in 
which  he  appealed  for  hdp  fn»n  Red 
China  to  wage  war  against  South  Africa. 
It  was  an  inconspicuous  piece  of  news 
and  did  not  get  much  attention  in  the 
press,  but  thanks  to  the  alert  editorial 
staff  of  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charles- 
ton, B.C.,  a  very  fine  editorial  entitled, 
"The  Mandela  Case"  resulted.  This  edi- 
torial sharply  analyzes  the  situation  and 
shows  that  this  newspaper  is  knowledge- 
able of  this  affair. 

Because  this  editorial  is  rather  unique 
on  this  particular  issue,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Mandela  Cask 

Speaking  in  Peiping  May  8,  Mr.  Oglnga 
Odlnga,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  in  the 
Kenya  Government,  appealed  for  Red  China's 
help  in  a  war  against  South  Africa. 

"Comrades."  he  told  the  cheering  audi- 
ence, "the  war  in  Africa  needs  your  help." 

This  appeal,  reported  by  the  Times  of  Lon- 
don, should  wake  Americans  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  world-wide  buildup  now  taking 
place  against  the  West's  strongest  bastion  on 
the  African  Continent. 

While  Americans  have  been  devoting  pri- 
mary attention  to  domestic  problems,  left- 
ists from  Red  China  to  the  United  States 
have  been  busy  promoting  a  new  interna- 
tional crisis  In  Africa. 

Colin  Legum  and  Anthony  Scunpson.  writ- 
ing In  the  London  Observer,  spoke  for  these 
leftists  in  mid-April  when  they  proposed  a 
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naval  blockade  of  South  Africa.  They  did  not 
rule  out  use  of  Soviet  warships  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tbesa  same  political  types  are  utterly 
<^q;xMed  to  a  naval  bockade  of  Communist 
Cuba. 

Tha  sensational  element  in  this  campaign 
to  deprive  the  West  of  its  jxincipal  gold 
supply  and  control  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  a  buildup  of  Nelson  Mandela,  ad- 
mitted saboteur,  into  an  international  hero. 
Leftists  clearly  intend  to  naake  the  trial  of 
Mandela  and  other  terrorists  into  a  new 
Bacco-Vanzetti  case. 

Mandela  and  other  members  of  his  terror- 
ist group  are  on  trial  in  South  Africa  for 
attempting  revolution  by  violence.  Inno- 
cent and  not-so-lnnocent  Americans  hav^ 
been  d^wn  into  the  campaign  to  turn  loose 
these  revolutlonariea.  Roy  Wllkins,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  NAACP,  and  the  'Very 
Reverend  Prancis  B.  Sayre,  dean  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  are  among  the  prominent  lib- 
erals who  have  Jumped  on  the  "Pree  Man- 
dela" bandwagon. 

We  wonder  whether  Mr.  WUkins  and  Bish- 
op Sayre  know  that  Mandela  has  stated: 

"I  admit  Inmiedlately  that  I  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  helped  form  Umkonto  We  Sizwe 
(Ths  Spear  of  the  Nation — the  main  sabo- 
tage movement  in  South  Africa),  and  that 
I  played  a  prominent  role  in  Its  affairs  until 
I  was  arrested  in  August  1962." 

Mandela  also  Is  on  record  as  sajring  that 
he  prepared  for  his  career  as  a  terrorist  by 
studying  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Ernesto  Guevara.  Castro's  rlghthand  man.  In 
a  statement  published  April  26,  Mandela 
haUed  the  Communists  and  spoke  bitterly 
of  the  white  man's  "Ingrained  prejudice 
against  communism."  This  Is  the  man  that 
Mr.  Wllkins,  Bishop  Sayre  and  their  com- 
rades believe  should  be  given  his  freedom. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  global  pro- 
test has  been  organized  to  spare  a  tool  of 
communism.  Americans  well  remember  the 
international  frenzy  that  preceded  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Rosenbergs,  the  atomic  spies 
who  gave  U.S.  secrets  to  Russia.  This  spe- 
cial kind  of  frenzy  is  reserved  for  leftists. 
We  didn't  hear  Mr.  Wllkins  or  Dean  Sayre 
protest  the  execution  last  week  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Can,  brother  of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam. 

Aside  from  artificial  commotion  over  the 
Mandela  case,  the  U.S.  public  should  stand 
firm  against  txiycott  of  South  Africa.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  among  Oglnga  Odinga's  ccnn- 
rades  in  Peiping.  The  U.S.  national  interest 
consists  of  protecting  a  Western  society  in 
Africa,  not  in  plxuiglng  It  Into  chaos  as  a 
prelude  to  Communist  control. 


A  Tribute  to  J.  Edf  ar  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  WASHXNGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  T  submit  for  the 
Record  a  fine  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  which  appeared  as  an 
editorial  this  month  in  the  Takima  Dally 
Republic  of  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Q^  Man's  Monuuxmt 

J.  isdgar  Hoover.  Mr.  FBI.  Is  not  a  man  to 
wear  his  ribbons  and  medals,  or  to  wave  his 
honorary  degrees  In  pride.  Tet  few  can  boast 
18  honorary  college  degrees  and  at  least  143 


citations  from  widely  varied  American  clubs 
and  clric  groups.  The  honors  are  certain  to 
pour  in  upon  the  09-year-old  crime  fighter 
this  year  in  oonjunction  with  Mr.  Hoover's 
May  10  anniversary  signaling  40  years  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this,  who  has 
done  more  tar  the  cause  of  crime  prevention 
and  detection  than  any  other  In  history? 

It  would  require  an  endless  collection  of 
adjectives  to  describe  the  many  facets  of  a 
man  so  dedicated. 

Not  content  with  heading  up  a  limited- 
purpose  Federal  organization.  Mr.  Hoow  has 
spent  40  years  making  sure  that  FBI  re- 
search, techniques  and  skills  ^>read  their 
benefits  among  all  interested  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

His  FBI  Academy  has  trained  countless 
policemen,  sheriff's  deputies  and  patrolmen 
to  better  fill  their  jobs. 

His  FBI  records  are  used  by  some  13,000 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  a  tightly  knit 
nationwide  network.  His  career-long  theme 
has  been  to  give  this  Nation  absolutely  the 
best  law  enforcement  machine  possible. 

Mr.  Hoover's  personal  behavior,  beliefs  and 
expressions  have  done  inuneasurable  good 
among  juveniles  who  otherwise  might  have 
teetered  on  that  narrow  fence  between  good 
and  bad.  He  is  a  hero  to  millions,  old  and 
young. 

Guided  by  a  desire  to  promote  good  citi- 
zenship Mr.  Hoover  has  in  the  process  proved 
himself  an  outstanding  citizen.  Inevitably 
he  will  some  day  step  down  as  head  of  the 
vast  FBI  force,  but  if  he  retired  tomorrow  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  could  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  his  devotion  he  has  built  a 
monument  to  law  enforcement  that  prob- 
ably wUl  never  be  equaled. 


Helping  Small  Farmers  Build  Hill  Pas- 
tnref  Proving  Remarkably  Snccestfol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF     . 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KINTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  gP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Licking  Valley  Courier,  West  Liberty, 
Ky.,  entitled  "Helping  Small  Farmers 
Build  Hill  Pastures  Proving  Remarkably 
Successful" : 
Hklpimg  Small  FAaims  Btmj>  Hnx  Pastukes 

PaOVINO    RXMASKABLT     STTOCESSFTTI. 

Remarkable  success  of  the  ASC's  special 
pasture  program  for  small  farmers  Lb  proof 
that  moxintfd^n  people  can  work  cooperatively 
for  a  good  program  even  when  some  do  not 
get  to  share  in  the  benefits. 

The  00  percent  Government  aid  to  small 
hlU  farmers  for  establishing  pastures  and  im- 
proving old  pastures  on  hUl  land  Is  a  pilot 
project  being  tried  out  In  three  Appalachian 
coxuities — Morgan,  Breathitt,  and  Knottr— to 
test  Its  practicability  and  its  wcn-kability. 

The  fact  that  the  program  is  designed 
only  for  small  farmers — ones  who  lack  finan- 
cial resources  to  participate  in  the  regular 
60-50  cost-share  programs  of  ASC — meant 
that  the  ASC  had  to  differentiate  between 
farmers,  approve  some  and  reject  some.  This 
is  always  a  ticklish  business — sort  of  like 
playing  favorites. 

But  this  danger  was  circumvented  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  was  launched. 
Everything  was  up  and  above  board,  so  to 
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■peak.  The  program  and  its  purposes  were 
fully  explained.  Rules  of  eliglbUlty  were 
established  and  explained.  The  test  was  for 
a  way  to  help  the  little  farmer.  It  was  for 
the  little  farmer  and  that  is  the  one  who  > 
got  It. 

Over  400  applied  and  only  349  were  ap- 
proved. And  we  have  heard  so  Uttlc  com- 
plaint that  it  has  amased  many  people;  for 
hill  people  are  elannlSh — and  of  all  hill 
counties,  Morgan,  Knott,  and  Breathitt  are 
about  as  clannish  as  anywhere  In  Appalachia. 
Yet,  everyone  hails  the  program  as  a  good 
one,  probably  the  best  i^jproach  3ret  nuuie 
toward  solving  the  submuglnal  standards 
of  living  of  nu-al  families  in  the  hUls,  espe- 
cially the  hill  counties  with  hundreds  of 
small  Independent  farmowners.  the  counties 
where  the  economy  depends  majorly  on 
small  hill  farmers. 

Why  did  It  work  so  well,  and  quickly? 
Everyone  was  Informed  what  the  program 
was  designed  for,  and  everybody  played  by 
the  rules — and  It  was  up  and  above  board. 

A  lot  of  credit  goes  to  tha  county  ASO 
committees  and  the  State  and  regional  ASC 
personnel,  even  to  the  community  conunit- 
teemen.  For  they  set  the  rules,  and  then 
explained  the  program  to  fanners  in  com- 
munity meetings.  Everyone  knew  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pilot  program,  whom  it  was 
designed  to  help,  and  how.  And  they  under- 
stood too  that  when  one  group  Is  helped 
economically,  all  are  helped   ultimately. 

The  county  committee  worked  day  after 
day  qualUylng  those  eligible  under  the  rules 
set  up,  and  then  in  checking  progress. 

Farmers  whose  applications  were  approved 
felt  they  were  honor  bound  to  make  the  pro- 
gram work.  And  It  has  been  heartwarming 
to  see  bow  hard  they  worked  and  how  well 
they  did  the  job.  Even  more  heartwarming 
has  been  the  cooperation  from  many  ot  those 
whose  applications  were  rejected — for  they 
have  pitched  in  and  helped  the  "small 
farmer"  get  his  pasture  work  done,  and  have 
spurred  him  on. 

In  Morgan  aione  the  program  means  that 
the  coiinty's  small  farmers  have  some  1.370 
acres  of  additional  grassland,  and  that  this 
win  help  these  small  farmers  pull  above  a 
marginal  living  standard,  not  Just  for  this 
year  but  for  years  to  oome.  They  will  be 
helped — and  ail  the  county  will  be  helped — 
and  there  will  be  less  need  for  welfare  checks 
In  the  future. 

Actually  everyone  Involved  has  been  work- 
ing night  and  day.  almost  to  meet  ths  dead- 
line. The  program  had  the  support  of  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  and  civic  groups.  aU. 

The  90-10  cost-share  program  to  help  small 
farmers  in  the  hills  demonstrates  it  will 
work,  and  we  think  It  is  the  logical  approach 
to  help  small  farmers  get  on  a  solid  eoooooiic 
footing.  They  will  find  it  profitable,  so  much 
so  that  they  will  continue  the  pastme  pro- 
gram and  this  will  continue  to  serve  them, 
their  county's  agri-businees.  and  the  con- 
servation needs  ot  hill  terrain. 


I  Shidied  Him  With  a  Poet's  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
splendid  poem  written  by  Thomas  Jar- 
rell  Coody,  one  of  the  history  teachers  in 
John  Tyler  High  SchocH,  Tyler,  Tex.  I 
trust  it  will  be  read  by  many : 
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Its  grace  America 
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Pulsing  with  a  qulel 
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to  Stand 
-  -Thcmaa  JarreU  Coody. 


n*  PoBc7  of  the  USIA 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   nw    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  IMPaKaKNTAXrVKS 
Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wlah  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  0(dlea«uee  an  important  address  by 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  the  Director  of  the  US. 
Information  Ag«icy.  which  he  delivered 
before  the  National  Press  Club  on  April 
26,  1964.  In  the  following  address  Mr. 
Rowan  makes  a  very  able  explanation 
of  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  USIA. 

The  address  follows: 

THB  POtlCT  or  THS  USIA 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan.  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion   Agoxsy.    before    the    National    Preea 
Club,  Washington,  DC.  AprU  29.  1964) 
President  Dear,  monbera  ol  the  Frees  Club, 
guests,  it's  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  to  be 
with  you  here  today,  and  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  early  thoughts  about  this  new — 
and  great — reeponaibility  with  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  entrusted  me.    Your  task 
and  mine  have  much  in  common,  although 
they  are  far  from  idenUcal:  I  hope  in  the 
give  and  take  of  this  occasion  and  continu- 
ing dialog  in  many  forums,  formal  and  in- 
fcxmal,  we  may  grow  in  mutual  understand- 
ing and  the  reinforcement  of  our  common 
purpoees. 

Tou  believe  in  telling  the  truth.  So  do 
we.  Tou  believe  in  responsible  reporting. 
80  do  we.  Tou  have  an  obligation  to  jour 
dlMits  that  goee  beyond  parochial  or  com- 
mercial interests.  So  do  we.  Tou  deal  In 
communications.  So  do  we.  You  apply  the 
process  ca  editorial  selection.  So  do  we. 
You  attempt  to  supply  fact,  balance,  perspec- 
tive to  your  readers,  viewers,  and  hearers. 
So  do  we.  Vls-a-vis  your  opposition,  you  at- 
tempt to  get  there  fustest.     So  do  we. 

Most  of  you  speak  for  an  independent, 
nonofflcial,  nongovernment  publisher,  editor, 
or  producer.    We  do  not. 

Our  ownership  is  the  American  i>eopIe. 
Our  board  of  <Ur9Cion  is  Xhe  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee.  0\ir  publisher  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Our  charter  Is 
a  combination  of  the  OonsUtution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act.  and 
the  Bays-Pulbright  Act.  Our  business  oa<x 
Is  the  power  of  the  purse  on  Capitol  HIII. 

No  leas  than  you,  and  no  more  than  you, 
we  must  be  reeponsive  to  the  direction  of 
the  management.  No  less  than  you,  we 
brook  no  compromise  with  principle  or  truth. 
Prom  these  parameters  of  truth  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people — through 
their  chosen  reiM^eentatlves  in  the  three 
branchee  of  Oovemment — the  responslblll- 
tlee  and  limitations  ot  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  can  be  defined  with  some  precision. 
The  reqionslbility  ss  defined  by  President 
Kennedy  and  aflbmed  by  President  Johnson, 
"is  to  help  achieve  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives."  We  have  no  other  bxislncee. 
We  are  instructed  to  do  this,  among  other 
things,  by  influencing  public  atutudes  in 
other  nations.  We  are  the  foxuth  dimension 
in  foreign  affairs:  to  the  diplomatic  arm,  the 
military  arm.  and  the  economic  arm  has  been 
added  the  information  or  psychological  or 
prtqjaganda  arm — ^I  let  the  semantlclsts 
chooee  the  precise  word. 

Let  me  ask  you,  where  would  you  begin 
^Is  task?  Tou  have  a  mandate  from  the 
President  to  hrtp  achieve  U^S.  objectives 
abroad,  yo«r  field  Is  information,  and  Con- 
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greas  has  given  you.  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  $146  million  to  do  the  Job. 

Before  we  go  on.  a  word  o*  perqieoave  on 
these   resources.     I  am  not  pleading  poor 
mouth,  but  it  should  be  noted  toiuat  our 
preeent  respective  rates,  the  annual  appro- 
priation   0*    the    Department    of    Defense 
would  run  USIA,  for  S88  years,  or  untU  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord   2802.     The  AID  budget 
would  carry  us  for  more  than  20  years     If 
we  count  as  our  clients  aU  the  people  of  the 
world  outside  the  United  States,  which  they 
easentUUy  are,  we  could  not  afford  to  send 
each  one  of  them  one  post  card  a  year 
*.  T?*  ■?■''"■•  o'  course,  must  Ue  in  selec- 
tivity.    SelecUvlty  in  audience.     SelecUvlty 
in  message.    Selectivity  in  prtoAty.    Selectlv- 
\t7  in  effort.     Selectivity  in  use  of  media 
The  same  kind  of  selectivity  which  writers! 
eoitors,  directors,  and  producers  apply  every 
day  In  conveying  a  meesage  to  anyone  any- 
where. ' 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  our  major  pub- 
lic opinion  problems  overseas.  Some  grow 
out  of  the  facts  of  American  life  and  policy 
The  problem  of  race  and  disorlmlnation,  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  the  affluent  society 
the  maldUtrlbutlon  of  the  coets  of  medical 
and  hospital  care,  the  conflicting  voices  of 
a  free  society.  Some  grow  out  of  the  effwts 
of  the  adversary:  Lies,  distortions,  misrepre- 
sentations, shibboleths  actively  propagated 
to  undermine  our  position.  Some  grow  out 
of  the  geniUne  accomplishments  of  the  ad- 
versary: the  spectacular  Sputnik  I  and  sub- 
sequent Russian  space  shots;  the  Irrespon- 
sible and  unneceesary  terror  of  the  100  mega- 
ton bomb. 

With  its  resources— and  here  I  paraphrase 
Uncon's  famous  words— USIA  cannot  teU  aU 
of  the  truth  about  the  United  Statee  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world  all  of  the  time,  how- 
ever desirable  that  may  be. 

We  have  evolved,  therefore,  a  system  of 
priorities.  They  reflect  oOcial  policy,  and 
are  periodically  examined  and  revised  as 
required. 

Here  are  the  five  things  we  beUeve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  most  need  to  know  about 
U.S.  foreign  policy  at  the  pzeeent  time,  if 
they  are  to  make  intelligent  decisions: 

1.  The  United  States  has  no  more  urgent 
task  than  the  pursuit  of  peace.  In  the  words 
of  President  Johnson.  "We  wlU  be  imceaslng 
In  the  search  for  peace;  resourceful  in  our 
pursuit  of  areas  of  agreement  even  with  those 
with  whom  we  differ."  We  believe  this 
search  for  an  attainable  and  honorable  peace 
should  be  based  on  a  gradual  evolution  in 
human  institutions  and  on  a  series  of  con- 
crete actions  and  effective  agreements  (such  ■ 
as  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban)  leading  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
United  SUtes  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  International  Issues  by  peace- 
ful means  rather  than  force. 

2.  The  United  States,  matured  and  tested 
under  the  responsibilities  of  free  world  lead- 
ership, will  maintain  its  strength  in  all  fields 
to  protect  Its  own  freedom  and  to  aid  in  the 
defense  erf  other  free  nations  against  threats 
to  their  Independence  end  Institutions.  The 
United  Statee  can  and  will  keep  Its  commit- 
ments to  Its  allies  and  to  other  countries. 

3.  The  United  Stetee  beUevee  In  a  peaceful 
world  commimlty  of  free  and  Independent 
states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future,  free 
to  build  and  change  their  own  systems  so 
long  as  they  do  not  threaten  the  freedom  of 
others.  We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  will  continue  to  help  other 
nations  In  their  efforts  to  modernize  their 
societies,  to  resist  coercion,  and  to  construct 
and  maintain  free  Institutions. 

4.  The  fundamental  commitment  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  freedom  of  the  Individ- 
ual, of  the  community,  and  of  the  Nation 
under  law.     This  commitment  Is  the  hall- 
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mark  which  distinguishes  societies  oC  frea- 
men  from  societies  where  rule  Is  based  on 
privilege  and  force.  Historically,  the  rule  ol 
law  was  a  commitment  of  the  peofde  at  the 
United  States  to  themselves;  today  it  Is  the 
cornerstone  at  both  our  domsstie  and  inter- 
national poUclea.  We  will  continue  to  work 
toward  perfecting  the  rule  of  law  at  home 
and  encourage  its  extension  to  and  among 
all  nations. 

6.  The  United  States  will  continue  Its  full 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  seeklikg  in 
concert  with  other  countries  to  strengthen 
the  UJf.'s  peacekeeping  machinery.  It  will 
also  continue  to  support  VN.  functions 
which  assist  all  free  nations,  large  and  small, 
to  TTiftintji^in  their  Independence  and  to  move 
toward  political,  economic,  and  social  Justice. 

Our  media  have  been  Instructed  to  help 
convey  these  cardinal  truths  by  all  means  at 
our  command. 

Our  mandate  from  the  President  also  con- 
tains an  injunction  to  "identify  the  United 
States  as  a  strong,  democratic,  dynamic  na- 
tion" qualified  for  its  leadership  role,  and 
to  emphasize  "those  aspects  of  American  life 
and  cultiu^  which  facilitate  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  VS.  policies." 

Here  are  the  aspects  of  the  United  Statee 
which  we  cturently  believe  the  people  of  the 
world  most  need  to  imderstand  to  make  In- 
telligent decisions. 

1.  The  United  Stat«  has  the  most  diverse 
population  in  the  womi.  In  the  melting  pot 
process,  minorities  have  often  suffered  in 
the  United  States,  as  they  have  historically 
and  still  do  In  many  coimtrles.  But  the  U.S. 
democratic,  social,  political,  and  economic 
system  has  provided  a  means  for  them  to  Join 
and  be  absorbed  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  in  all  its  richness  and  variety. 
The  last  such  large  minority — Negro  Amer- 
icans— are  now  actively  in  this  process  of 
fxill  integration.  Progress  will  not  always  be 
easy,  but,  with  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  a  majority  of  the  citizenry, 
will  continue  until  the  procees  is  complete. 

a.  The  United  Statee  has  developed  the 
most  powerful  and  productive  economy  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  bcksed  on  a  dynamic  bal- 
ance among  business,  labor,  and  Oovem- 
ment. Incentives  provide  opportunity;  Gov- 
ernment protects  against  abusss  and  excess 
fiuctuatlon  of  the  business  cycle.  The  UJB. 
economy  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  will  over- 
take it  soon  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  strength  and  productivity  of  the  UjS. 
economy  permits  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide Its  people  with  material  standards  and 
welfare  measiu-es  which  the  Communists 
have  only  promised;  to  keep  Itself  and  the 
free  world  armed  at  a  level  adeq\iate  to  pro- 
tect against  all  forms  of  attack;  and  to  pro- 
vide substantial  aid  to  lees  developed  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Social  benefits,  strong  labor  unions,  a 
progressive  tax  system,  broad  capital  owner- 
ship by  the  populace,  and  Government  regu- 
latory agencies  contribute  to  widespread 
ownership  and  enjoyment  of  U.S.  produc- 
tive wealth.  The  American  system  of  "capi- 
talism with  a  conscience"  differs  radically 
from  the  capitalistic  system  vividly  attacked 
by  19th  century  writers.  Deeplte  this  prog-  - 
ress,  the  United  States  seeks  still  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  equality  for  all  Its 
citizens — thus  our  cturent  war  on  poverty. 

4.  "Hie  United  States  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  international  scientific  commu- 
nity, with  a  depth  and  breadth  of  pure  and 
applied  scientific  research  unmatched  in  any 
other  country.  After  a  late  start,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  taken  the  lead  In  space  tech- 
nology and  exploration.  The  quality  of 
the  UJS.  educational  system  also  ranks 
with  that  of  the  most  advanced  nations. 
The  American  system  Is  tmique  in  the  large 
percentage  of  its  citizens  who  receive  a  high- 
er education.  I  foimd  recently  in  Hong  Kong 
that  newsmen  were  incredulous  when  I  told 
them  that  the  percentage  of  U.S.  Negroes  in 


colleges  and  unlTarsltlee  Is  higher  than  the 
percentages  at  whites  in  Britain,  or  France,  or 
Germany,  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. HI^MT  teaming  Is  avaUaUe  without 
regard  to  economic  or  social  classes.  Claims 
that  the  rigid  Soviet  educational  system  is 
likely  soon  to  overtake  the  American  sys- 
tem in  either  quality  ot  quantity  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  or  by  authoritative 
projections  for  the  next  decadee. 

6.  Dra^ijng  upon  its  native  Inheritance 
and  the  wealth  of  intellectual,  artistic,  i^ill- 
oaophlc,  and  religious  traditions  brought  by 
immigrants,  the  United  Statee  has  created 
its  own  variegated,  dynamic,  serious  culture. 
Its  hallmark  is  freedom:  There  are  no  more 
barriers  to  expression  In  art  than  tbere  are 
In  speech;  there  is  no  cultxu^l  party  line 
Imposed  from  the  top.  While  reQ>ectlng  tra- 
dition and  continuing  to  study  and  appre- 
ciate the  claasloal  inheritance,  current 
American  intellectual  life,  art,  music,  litera- 
ture, and  other  cultural  manifestations  sre 
characterized  by  vltaUty  and  a  will  to  experi- 
ment. Culture  in  the  United  States  Is  not 
reserved  for  a  privileged  few  nor  confined  to 
the  capital  dtlee;  It  spans  the  breadth  at  the 
people  and  the  land.  The  United  Statee  be- 
lieves in  the  freedom  to  create,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  for  the  people  every- 
where, and  the  free  flow  of  culture  among 
nations. 

Our  media  have  been  instructed  to  convey 
these  cardinal  truths  by. all  means  at  their 
command. 

No  doubt  you  have  noticed  in  your  prees 
that  when  USIA  tries  to  reflect  this  freedom 
of  expression,  in  art  or  elsewhere,  we  some- 
times face  a  bit  of  criticism  from  the  element 
not  being  reflected  at  that  particular  time. 

At  our  field  posts,  we  go  one  step  further. 
Our  mandate  from  the  Preaideat  says  that 
"individual  country  programs  should  q>e- 
clfically  and  directly  support  country  and 
regloiuU  objectives"  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Our  country  activities  are  thus  not  scatter 
shot  operations.  They  sre  carefully  de- 
signed under  a  written  plan  which  attempts 
to  persuade  the  right  people  of  the  rlg^t 
message  at  the  right  time.  We  do  not  use 
all  medlunks  In  all  countries;  wt  do  not  at- 
tempt to  say  an  things  to  all  audlencee;  we 
seek  not  to  waste  our  ajnmunitlnn  00  the 
already  eonvlneed  nor  dlsalpaito  our  re- 
sources on  tdtM  unnecessary  or  the  impossible. 

And  numy  things  are  impossible  for  USIA. 
It  U.  after  all.  what  the  United  States  does, 
rather  than  what  it  says,  that  has  the  most 
profound  and  permanent  impact  overseas. 
We  can  explain  and  interpret;  we  can  project 
and  pwsuade.  But  we  cannot  unmake  his- 
tory, or  undo  policy,  or  hide  what  Is  unhlde- 
able  in  a  free  and  open  society.  We  usually 
cannot  please  both  parties  to  a  qxiarrel  not 
erf  our  own  making.  We  cannot  make  policy 
palatable  for  thoee  to  whom  it  Is  a  bone  in 
the  throat. 

USIA  cannot  defeat  the  Vletcong,  get  lees 
developed  countrlee  on  the  road  to  economic 
and  social  viability,  resolve  the  Kashmir, 
Arab-Israel,  and  Cyprus  conflicts. 

But  given  intelligent  and  effective  Ameri- 
can poUeles,  given  the  continued  dedication 
(rf  the  American  people  to  their  own  best 
heritage  as  we  seek  to  eolve  our  remaining 
problems.  USIA  can  and  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  objectives  over- 
seas. 

I  have  today  deliberately  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  hardware,  as  o\ir  colleagues  in  the 
Pentagon  like  to  speak  of  it.  I  could  have 
told  you  at  length  about  the  niunber  of 
transmitters  we  have  here  and  around  the 
world,  the  volume  and  sprecui  of  our  dally 
radloteletype  file,  the  success  xtt  our  ex- 
hibits In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  drama  of 
USIA  in  the  front  linee  of  South  Vietnam 
as  I  saw  it  only  10  days  ago. 

Instead  I  have  chosen  to  stipulate  by  im- 
plication that  we  have  the  teduidogical 
resources  and  know-liow  to  conununlcate. 

Our  success  or  fallwe  will  be  determined 


by  the  quality  and  ai^ieal  of  the  message  we 
have  to  convey.  It  will  be  determined  by 
the  quality  and  dedication  of  the  people- 
both  in  and  out  of  USIA — sent  by  vox  Qov- 
emnxent  to  convey  it.  It  will  be  determined 
by  the  wisdom  of  oxir  policy  and  the  zeal 
with  which  we  pursue  it. 

We  shall  continue  to  reflect  the  Important 
truths  about  America  with  all  the  technology 
and  all  the  wisdom  we  can  c(»nmand. 

We  will  yield  to  none  in  our  standards 
of  objectivity,  responsibility,  balance,  and 
perspective. 

We  will  hold  with  the  words  from  John 
that  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  and 
we  Intend  to  play  o\ir  part. 


Observe  Hie  Law — Key  to  Order,  Jatdce, 
and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RBODS  ULam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  our  former  ool- 
leasue.  Judge  Christoper  C.  McOrath. 
This  address  was  given  before  the  Rotaiy 
Club  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  on  the  oocasion 
of  their  observance  of  Law  Day,  May  1, 
1964. 

In  the  printed  announcemoit  issued 
by  the  Rotary  Club  they  cited  Judge  Mc- 
Orath as  follows: 

Speaker:  Hon.  Christopher  C.  IfcOrath, 
Surrogate  of  Bronx  County. 

Jxidge  ItcOrath,  the  father  of  six  children. 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Law.  class  of  1934.  He  has  served 
In  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  el^t 
successive  tmns;  be  served  as  Justice  of  the 
mtuiidpal  court.  New  Tock  City,  from  1B35 
to  IMS;  from  IMS  to  l»fi3,  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  UJB.  House  of  Repreeentatlvee;  in  1052 
he  was  elected  Surrogate  of  Bronx  County. 

Much  couM  be  written  about  our  speaker, 
but  space  prohibits  its  recounting  here. 
Suffice  to  say  be  has  received  many  awards 
(In  1961  an  honorary  life  membership  In  the 
Zionist  Organiaation  of  America  in  recog- 
nition of  support  given  to  new  state  of  Israel 
when  a  Member  of  Oongrees) ,  and  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year — (Outstanding  dttamshlp 
Award  from  Parkchester  Lodge  and  Chapter 
of  B'nal  BYlth.)  He  has  written  many  arti- 
cles for  legal  pubtlcatlons.  We  are  privileged 
to  have  him  addrsM  us. 

The  address  follows: 
Obsxbvs  trx  Law — Kxr  to   Oanxs,   Jusricx, 
Frsxz>om 

To  adequately  understand  the  tvdl  mean- 
ing of  law  and  the  necessity  for  its  obser- 
vance, a  moment  shoiild  be  taken  to  c<Mnpre- 
hend  the  meaning  of  law. 

There  have  been  many  definitions — Just  as 
there  have  been  many  civilizations  which 
were  based  on  various  codes  of  law.  It  may 
be  excellently  defined  as:  A  rule  of  action, 
mandat<Mry  in  form,  freely  established  and 
promulgated  by  competent  authority  for  the 
conunon  good. 

Note  that  law  is  a  rule  of  action:  action 
which  results  as  a  reaction  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  society.  It  is  a  living  orga- 
nism, constantly  developing  and  responding 
to  the  requirements  of  a  constantly  develop- 
ing society.  The  growth  in,  and  develc^- 
ment  of  society,  necessitates  an  equal 
growth  and  developoMnt  of  law.  Consider 
the  advent  of  workmen's  compensation  legls- 
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l^atlon,  to  obtain  complete  freedom.  It  is  sad 
and  regrettable  that.  In  protesting,  soms 
people,  perhapa  frustrated  over  the  continu- 
ous affronts  to  their  dignity,  have  themselves 
resorted  to  disobedience  of  the  Uw.  But.  we 
are  confident  that,  with  good  will  of  all  citi- 
zens, we  will  be  able  to  say:  law  established 
freedom. 

Through  law  developed  apeclflcally  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  country,  we  do  not  And  that 
the  members  of  our  society  ai^tematlcally 
obeerve  the  law  which  we  developed  for  their 
common  good. 

Of  course,  the  majority  of  people  do  ob- 
eerve the  law,  but,  a  shockingly  great  per- 
centage can  rightfully  be  charged  with  either 
nonobeervanoe  of  the  law  or  deliberate  dis- 
obedience of  It.  There  la  a  dlaUnctlon  be- 
tween nonobeervanoe  and  diaobedience. 

By  nonobeervanoe,  we  refer  to  the  citizen 
who  knowa  of  the  existence  of  the  law, 
does  not  willfuUy  disobey  the  rule,  but  avoids 
hlB  reaponaibllitlea  and  violates  lU  spirit. 
Nonobeervance  la  moat  commonly  mani- 
fested by  nonpcutldpatlon  of  dtlzens  In  the 
life  of  the  community.  Thia  la  a  constant 
danger,  because  it  U  so  eaaUy  adopted  by 
each  of  ua,  and  reeiilta  In  Indifference  to 
Juatlce  and  freedom.  If  there  la  a  rlae  of 
extremlam  from  both  the  right  and  left  to- 
day In  the  United  Statea.  I  believe  that  It  la 
the  Immediate  result  of  nonobeervance  of 
our  Uwa  respecting  the  righta  and  prlvUeges 
of  others. 

Surely,  the  bitter  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  our  traxmiatlc  experiences  with  nazlsm. 
fascism,  and  communlatn  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  not  been  loet  on  us.  Those  In 
Oermany  and  Russia,  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  injiistlces  being  perpetrated  against  a 
favr  at  firat.  then  hundreds,  then  thousands, 
and.  lasUy  millions  of  fellow  human  beings! 
lived  long  enough  to  rue  the  day  on  which 
they  had  Ignored  the  Injustices  vial  ted  upon 
their  neighbors. 

Equally  preeent,  and  infinitely  mora  dan- 
gerous, la  disobedience  of  law.  Disobedience 
la  the  deUberate,  calculated,  rejection  of  au- 
thority and  Ita  mandates.  Thla  disobedience 
la,  of  courae,  perpetrated  by  fewer  membera 
of  the  commiuiity. 

However,  disobedience  of  law.  though 
committed  by  only  a  few.  immediately  re- 
sults in  the  deUberate  disorder.  Injustice,  and 
calculated  deprivation  of  freedom. 

Only  when  you  have  full  obaervance  does 
law  have  the  capadty  effecUvely  to  pro- 
mote order,  Juatlce,  and  freedom.  Thla  la 
not  a  nebuloua  or  theoretical  goal.  Sach  of 
ua  haa  the  reaponaiblUty  to  contirlbute  to 
the  development  and  obeervance  of  law.  All 
muat  recognize  that,  to  every  right,  there 
corresponds  a  duty. 

PartldpaUon  at  the  people  in  NaUonal  and 
State  dlscxissions  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  legal  process.  Legislators  seek  out  the 
viewa  of  the  people  on  current  lasuee.  Si- 
lence will  not  aid  them  in  seeking  an  an- 
awer  to  a  problem.  Judges.  In  coming  to 
their  decisions,  muat  look  for  the  leglalaUve 
intent,  and  not  Just  the,  statutory  verbiage. 
LeglalaUve  Intent  U  frequently  discovered 
only  by  aearchlng  out  the  minutes  of  legU- 
latlve  hearinga,  where  citizens  appear  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  proposed  measures. 
After  paaaage,  the  right  to  test  a  statute  In 
court.  Is  essential.  For  It  la  only  when  we 
participate  In  legal  process  that  the  law  wlU 
continue  to  develop. 

The  acceptance  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  once  It  Is  Interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Is  fundamental.  In  Its  ac- 
ceptance, we  reserve  the  right  to  dissent. 
to  argue,  to  question,  but  we  do  not  reserve 
the  right  to  disobey. 

May  I  ask:  What  of  the  future?  The 
fundamental  question  of  ovu-  civilization  to- 
day and  tomtHTow  la  thla:  How  do  you  pro- 
tect the  righta  of  the  individual?  This  Is 
not  an  easy  question  to  be  solved  with  a 
glib  answer.     It  will  require  the  beat  brains. 
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and  the  beat  thinking  of  all  of  our  dtlaena. 
How  do  you  break  up  the  criminal  con- 
spiraoy  ot  hardened  gangaters.  who  uae  all 
the  modem  techniques  In  electronic  com- 
munlcaUons;  shift  operarUons  from  State 
to  State,  and  employ  int)oedures  within  the 
scope  of  our  laws,  which  were  originally  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual? 
How  do  we  help  our  law  enforcement  officers 
bring  to  JusUce  criminals  who  overlook  no 
opportunity  or  the  protection  of  any  law. 
to  achieve  their  unlawful  and  \inethlcal 
ends? 

How  do  we  achieve  the  alma  and  goala  of 
social  Juatlce,  which  are  taught  to  lu  by 
oiu-  rellgloua  leadera?  How  can  leglalatora 
and  the  courta  cooperate  in  aolving  the  great 
social  problems  plaguing  o\u  executive  lead- 
era?  How  do  we  provide  legal  mechanisms 
to  make  up  for  the  denial  of  opportimlty 

to  our  mlnorltlee  for  a  first-class  education 

a  chance  for  employment — and  promotion 
In  Jobs?  How  does  our  society  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  whether  he  Is  a  con- 
scientious objector  or  a  peraon  dealring 
religious    liberty?  ^ 

Recognition  of  these  problems  Is  not 
enough.  Admission  at  the  fact  tbat  they 
exist  la  not  suffldent.  We  must  attempt  to 
work  out  solutions,  acceptable  to  moet  of 
our  people,  without  nmnlng  into  the  dis- 
order which  oomee  from  nonobeervance  or 
disobedience  of  law.    « 

I  retiim  to  my  original  thesis:  This  Nation 
has  become  great  because  we  have  provided 
solutions  to  complex  and  complicated  prob- 
lems through  the  evolution  of  legislation,  in- 
terpreted through  the  years  by  our  courts. 

May  that  greatness  oontlnue,  \mder  Qod, 
through  observance  of  the  law.  the  key  to 
order,  Justice,  and  freedom. 


The  OliTer  Weadell  Holmes  Bill  of  Rif  hts 
Awvd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSBNTATTVES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6  the  NatlMUd  Capital  Area  Civil 
Liberties  Union  made  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Bill 
of  Rights  award.  This  distinguished 
award  will  be  presented  annually  to  the 
person  who  has  made  the  outstanding 
contribution  In  the  area  In  prcwnoting 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  Judge  David 
L.  Bazelon,  Judge  Francis  Biddle,  Dr. 
James  Nabrit,  and  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sajrre  were  the  committee  who 
designated  the  recipient  of  the  award. 
I  can  think  of  few  greater  accolades  than 
to  be  chosen  as  worthy  of  distinction  by 
such  an  Illustrious  group  of  men.  That 
AJan  Barth  was  their  choice  caused  no 
surprise  to  anyone  who  knows  Mr.  Barth, 
his  writings,  or  the  causes  which  have 
had  his  support  over  the  years. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Alan  Barth  a 
friend,  but  long  before  I  came  to  know 
him  personally,  or  to  know  of  his  edi- 
torials for  the  Washington  Post,  I  knew 
him  through  the  three  excellent  books 
he  has  written.  "The  Price  of  Liberty." 
"Government    by    Investigation."    and 
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The  Loyalty  of  Free  Men"  constitute 
three  of  the  most  Important  sources 
available  to  anyone  who  Is  concerned 
about  civil  liberties  and  the  principles  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Among  the  people  who  heard  Mr. 
Barth's  q?^Kxh  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  first  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Bill  of  Rights  award  were 
prominent  members  of  the  bench  and 
the  bar.  dlstlngiilshed  writers,  and,  of 
course,  many  friends  who  love  and  re- 
spect him  for  what  he  is  and  what  be 
does.  The  response  to  the  invitation  was 
BO  overwhelming  that  many  could  not  be 
accommodated.  For  that  reason,  and 
also  because  I  believe  his  remarks  on 
that  occasion  deserve  the  serious  reflec- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress,  imder 
unanimous  coisent,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  the  Congressional 
RBOOao: 

Rkmaxks  bt  Alan  Basth,  EorroaiAL  Warrcx, 
THx  Washincton  Post;  Atjthob  Rxcn'ixifT, 
PixsT  Olivxk  Wxndxix  Holmxs  Bnx  or 
Rights  Awaso,  Presented  bt  the  National 
Capital  Axea  Civil  Libebties  Union,  Mat 
6.  1984,  THE  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
rNGTON,  D.C. 

I  have  made  every  effort,  let  me  assure 
you,  to  believe  that  the  Holmes  award  was 
given  on  a  merit  basis.  In  view  of  the  emi- 
nence and  Integrity  of  the  Judges,  I  have 
tried  bard  and  conscientiously  to  beUeve 
that  rsslptsnt  deserved  the  honor.  But  the 
effort,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  has  proved  unavaU- 
Ing. 

There  miut  be  some  other  explanation. 
On  reflection.  I  think  I  recognize  the  award 
you  have  given  me  for  what  it  really  Is:  an 
expreeslon  not  of  Judgment  but  of  generos- 
ity— and.  I  shovUd  like  to  think,  of  regard, 
even  of  affection,  as  well.  As  such,  It  Is,  of 
course.  Immeasurably  more  prized  and 
precious  to  me. 

This  would  be  a  rough  world  if  each  of  us 
got  only  what  he  deserved.  Happily,  we 
sooaetlmes  get  much  more — the  kindnesses 
of  friends.  You  have  given  me  something 
far  greater  than  pride  in  an  award;  you  have 
given  me  a  degree  of  happiness  tor  which  I 
simply  have  no  adequate  means  of  express- 
ing my  gratitude. 

There  was  a  press  release  Issued  some  time 
ago  announcing  that  if  I  lived  long  enough 
and  behaved  myself,  I  would  become  the 
recipient  of  the  Holmes  Award.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  Justify  the  choice — except  for 
an  ImpUcatlon  that  the  Judges  had  taken 
into  account  seme  books  which  identified 
me  as  their  author  and  for  which  I  assume 
full  responsibility  and  some  editorials  which 
I  may,  or  may  not,  have  written. 

The  anonymity  of  editorial  writing  is 
sometimes  Irksome.  But  It  Is  by  no  mefuis 
without  its  compensations.  When  anjrone 
asks  me  how  to  Identify  the  pieces  I  con- 
tribute to  the  Poet's  edMorlal  page.  I  blush 
as  prsttUy  as  possible  and  say,  "Ifs  really 
very  simple;  mine  are  the  superb  ones  that 
seem  to  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head."  AU 
of  us  on  the  editorial  page  get  blamed  at 
times  for  one  another's  shortcomings;  we 
need  suffer  very  few  qualms,  therefore,  if  we 
take  what  credit  we  can  get  for  one  another's 
successes. 

But  credit  for  an  editorial  page  belongs  to 
the  newspaper  as  a  collectivity,  an  institu- 
tion. I  could  not.  In  good  conscience,  fall 
to  point  out  what  Is,  undoubtedly,  altogether 
evident  to  you,  that  edltortal  writers  can  be 
no  better  than  their  newspapers  want  them 
to  be.  If  the  Washington  Post  has  good 
editorials,  it  Is  because  It  wants  them  and 
demands  them  from  Its  editorial  writers. 

I  am  Immensely  glad  of  an  occasion  to  say 
publicly  something  about  the  pride  and 
gratification  I  have  enjoyed  over  a  period  of 


30  years  as  a  member  of  the  Post's  editorial 
staff.  There  are  no  more  than  a  few  news- 
papers left  in  the  XTnlted  States  which  want 
their  editorial  pages  to  serve  as  vital  forces 
in  the  community.  Happily,  the  Poet  Is  one 
of  them. 

The  Poet's  editor,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  Is  here 
this  evening,  and  I  think  I'U  say  something 
about  him  When  he  heard  sometime  ago 
that  you  were  going  to  allow  me  to  talk  at 
this  dinner,  he  threatened  to  ask  for  re- 
buttal time.  But  I'm  confident  you  wont 
give  It  to  him;  and  anyway  I  figure  I  can 
fiUbuster  him  out  of  It. 

The  noncommittal,  on-the-other-hand  type 
of  editorial  Is  not  much  in  his  line.  On 
the  contrary,  he  tends  to  exhort  \xa  not  to 
spare  the  horses.  As  a  result,  he  sometimes 
gets  good,  strong  pieces  from  us;  and  quite 
often  he  writes  than  himself. 

It  is  a  mistake,  you  know,  to  suppose  that 
editors  are  altogether  useless.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  frequently  troublesome.  An^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  exception  for 
present  company.  But  It  Is  nice  to  have 
them  on  hand  to  deal  with  outraged  sub- 
scribers and  to  accept  the  blame  for  all  of 
the  paper's  Imperfections. 

Russ  Wiggins  presides  over  a  little  collec- 
tion of  prima  donnas  Ineffectually  disguised 
as  editorial  writers.  Somehow,  he  manages 
to  keep  oiu-  matutinal  editorial  conferences 
from  becoming  actually  riotous.  Indeed,  he 
makes  them,  as  a  rule,  exciting' inteUectual 
exercises  from  which,  by  some  alchemy,  a 
consensus  Is  at  last  distilled.  It  is  one  of  the 
happy  aspects  of  my  Job  that  I  have  a  i>art  in 
this  process. 

It  Is  Important  fc^  a  newspaper  to  be  right 
In  Its  editorial  Judgments — as  often  as  mortal 
men  can  manage  to  be  so.  But  \b  perhaps 
even  more  Important  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  wrong.  We 
are  not  law  glvAv,  nor  are  we  lawmakers; 
what  we  say  Is  entitled  to  whatever  weight 
may  be  deserved  by  the  arguments  adduced 
In  support  of  It — nor  more,  no  less.  But  It  Is 
our  obllgatlcm,  I  think,  to  question,  to 
chaUenge.  and  to  protest. 

In  Washihgton.  the  arguments  offered  by 
the  Post  are  often  contradicted — and  very 
ably,  too — ^by  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
Dally  News;  so  that  those  who  read  may  run 
in  whichever  way  they  choose.  The  com- 
munity benefits.  I  think,  from  this  conflict  of 
opinion. 

Unhappily,  however.  In  most  American 
communities  today  this  kind  of  conflict  no 
longer  exists.  And  In  most  American  news- 
papers, the  editorial  page  serves  no  more 
than  a  ceremonial  function.  It  Is  there  be- 
cause it  was  once  recognized  as  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  newspaper.  But  too  often  It 
has  become  a  mere  adornment,  perpetuated 
long  after  its  purpose  has  been  forgotten,  as 
men  oontlnue  to  wear  on  the  sleeves  of  their 
Jackets  buttons  which  do  not  open  and 
•which  have  become  altogether  devoid  of 
utlUty. 

The  press  in  the  United  States  ls«.in  many 
respects,  the  moet  privileged  of  American 
institutions.  Although  newspapers  are  big 
buflness  enterprises  operated  for  private 
profit,  and  although  they  are  subsidized  by 
the  Government  in  some  degree  through 
second-class  mall  benefits,  they  are  shielded 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
from  any  official  Interference  or  regulation. 

Moreover,  this  privileged  position  la  no 
mere  legalism  or  abstraction.  It  has  been 
strengthened  by  time  and  buttressed  by 
popular  reverence.  Freedom  of  the  press  Is 
an  American  shibboleth.  And  although  the 
phrase,  like  freedom  of  religion.  Is  not  pre- 
cisely understood  by  everyone  who  uses  it, 
most  Americans  would  probably  fight  tor  It 
and,  perhaps,  even  die  for  it. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  grant  of 
freedom  to  newspapers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  fo\inders  of  the  American  Republic  de- 
sired them  to  serve  as  one  of  those  safe- 
guards designed  to  keep  governmental  au- 


tbority  within  prescribed  bounds.  Far  from 
wanting  censorship  of  the  press  by  the  Oov- 
emment. they  soaght  censorship  of  the  Oov- 
emment by  the  press. 

Jefferson  q;>oke  of  the  press  eq>Ucltly  as  a 
censor  of  the  Oovemment.  "No  government 
ought  to  be  without  censors."  he  wrote  to 
Washington  In  1793,  "and  whUe  the  press  la 
free,  no  one  wUl."  And  although  the  fed- 
eralist Journals  of  his  day  treated  him  with 
maUclous  cruelty,  he  was  stUl  able  to  write 
to  a  Frenck  oorrem>oadent  in  1833:  "Thla 
formidable  censor  of  the  public  function- 
aries, by  arraigning  them  at  the  tribunal  of 
pubUc  opinion,  produces  reform  peaceably, 
which  must  otherwise  be  done  by 
revolution. 

WeU,  a  press  which  enjoys  such  independ- 
ence of  the  Oovemment  is  almost  bound  to 
be,  by  definition.  In  some  degree  Irresponsi- 
ble. A  measure  of  Irresponsibility  was  the 
price  which  had  to  be  paid — which  the 
founders  of  the  BepubUe  were  prepared  to 
pay — in  order  to  enable  the  press  to  dis- 
charge Its  censorial  fnnctloii. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  look  upon  this 
Irresponsibility  as  the  gravest  of  dangers.  X 
do  not  mean  to  make  Ught  of  the  threats 
which  recklees  journalism  may  pose  to  rights 
of  privacy,  to  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and 
to  other  individual  rights.  These  are  serious 
problems.  I  am  more  concerned,  however. 
with  a  different  danger — with  the  danger 
that  the  press  In  the  United  States  today 
has  become  exceeslvely  responsible — has  be- 
come, in  fact,  to  an  alarming  degree,  a 
spokesman  and  partner  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  a  censor. 

In  a  time  when  international  tension 
seems  a  normal  condition  of  existsfice,  news- 
paper support  of  the  Government,  especially 
In  Its  foreign  relations,  tends  to  be  consid- 
ered a  requisite  of  patriotism.  But  wben 
men  hold  In  their  hands  such  malevolent 
instruments  of  destruction  that  official  error 
may!  mean  universal  annlhUatloii.  crltiolsa 
tmd  challenge  may  be  far  more  useful,  far 
more  genuinely  patriotic — may  oontrlbitte 
far  more  to  true  xuitlonal  security — ^than 
uncritical  acquiescence  or  than  any  amount 
of  fiag-wavlng. 

My  country  right  or  wrong  is  a  dangerous 
sort  of  sentimentality  for  individuals;  for 
newspapers.  It  represents  a  total  abldcatlon 
of  responsibility.  For  the  responaibiUty  of 
a  newspaper  Is  not  to  govemmeots;  it  Is  to 
values,  to  Ideas,   to  human  beings. 

In  international  affairs  more  than  In  any 
other  area — because  here  are  poaed  the  great 
questions  of  Ufe  and  death^ — a  newspaper 
needs  to  probe  and  challenge — to  ask 
whether  the  policies  said  to  serve  the  In- 
terests of  a  nation  can  be  said  also  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  mankind. 

A  captious,  even  an  irresponsible,  press  is 
to  be  preferred.  I  think,  to  a  supine  or  com- 
placent press.  And,  although  constant  and 
perhaps  carping  criticism  may  Irritate  Presi- 
dents or  police  chiefs  or  directors  of  the  UJ3. 
Information  Agency  or  other  conscientious 
public  officials.  It  operates  sHao  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark,  to  make  them  Justify  and 
scrutinize  all  that  they  do;  and  thus  it  raises 
the  caliber  and  quality  of  government. 
And  It  may  weU  be  that  in  the  long-con- 
tinuing struggle  between  totalitarianism  on 
the  one  hand  and  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  on  the  other,  press 
censorship  of  the  Government  may  give  the 
latter  ji»t  the  mechanism  for  correcting 
error,  just  the  margin  of  fitness  and  effici- 
ency it  needs  for  survival. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  aspects  of  con- 
temporary life  are  tending  to  produce  a 
homogenlzatlon  of  society.  International 
tension  makes  dissent  seem  dangerous.  Ur- 
banization— the  compression  ot  people  Into 
great  cities  and  often  into  slum  areas — makes 
diversity  seem  dlfflcxilt.  Automation  and  cy- 
bernetics and  technology  seem  almost  to 
eliminate  individuality. 
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I  am.  therefore,  delighted  to  Insert  into 
the  Rbcou  a  piece  by  Joe  Oreen  which 
appeared    in   the   Cincinnati    Enquirer 
recently: 
If  Too  Waas  Evkh  TxmxD,  Too  Might 

BK   COICPLACXMT 

(By  Joe  Oreen) 
Id  Wlmmer.  Greater  Cincinnati's  flery 
champion  of  small  professional  and  buslneoe- 
men.  vows  he  Isn't  a  "preacher."  although 
many  of  his  pronouncements  have  roots  in 
the  Scripturee. 

For  the  past  33  years  Kd  has  used  hU  own 
form  of  evangelism  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
against  "national  socialism"  Into  every  State 
In  the  Union  and  Into  Canada  with  some 
of  the  zeal  that  made  Billy  Sunday  a  house- 
hold word. 

The  articulate  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business  Is 
often  called  "a  lone  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness." But  he  spreads  his  message  wherever 
people  gather — at  national.  State,  and  local 
conventions  of  all  kinds;  before  service  clubs, 
civic,  and  other  groups. 

"I  traveled  27,000  miles  in  February  on  35 
assignments."  he  says.  "I  think  nothing  of 
traveling  1.500  to  1.800  miles  to  appear  before 
a  Rotary  club.  Getting  Invitations  to  speak 
la  one  of  thoee  things  that  snowball.  I  speak 
bef«-e  one  group  and  Immediately  get  In- 
vitations to  go  before  others." 

Bom  In  Sparta,  Wis.,  in  1900,  Bd  was  edu- 
cated in  Canada  where  his  father  was  a  pio- 
neer In  the  opening  of  Alberta.  He  left  there 
aftOT  World  War  I  and  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  came  to  Cincinnati  In 
1938  and  started  a  small  candy  buslnees. 

"I  was  hit  hard  by  the  financial  crash  of 
1929,"  he  says.  "It  was  then  I  realized  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  economic 
nuu;hlnery  of  the  country.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  economic  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  led  to  that  crash  and  was  determined 
then  to  follow  what  I  believed  tbe  best 
method  of  preventing  a  recxurence  of  such  a 
situation." 

He  set  up  the  Forward  America  Publish- 
ing Guild,  Inc.,  of  which  he  Is  president.  In 
Cincinnati,  and  about  3  months  ago  moved 
its  headquarters  into  a  refurbished  building 
at  Second  and  Court  Streets,  Covington. 

Not  long  afterward  the  organization  be- 
came the  public  relations  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
which  has  headquarters  In  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
"Now  we  have  197.000  members  and  300 
field  men  in  the  NFIB."  Ed  says.  "There 
are  3,600  chairmen  who  compile  o\it  month- 
ly ballota.  We  are  doing  work  In  England. 
Australia,  and  Japan  out  of  our  office  here. 
The  monopoly  problem  has  become  world- 
wide. 

•"These  coimtrles  want  to  fight  this  thing — 
monopoly  socialism  Is  what  we're  getting. 
As  never  before,  Lenin's  dream  is  coming 
true  in  the  marketplace." 

Ed  la  in  favor  of  capitalism.  He  says  the 
American  way  of  life  Is  the  "only  way  to  pre- 
serve freedom  in  the  land." 

"The  basis  ta  capitalism  Is  the  widespread 
independent  ownership  of  farm,  home,  and 
business  enterin-lses  wherever  practical  and 
possible,  with  local  control  over  local  af- 
fairs In  government."  he  contends.  "America 
became  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  be- 
cause It  gave  more  people  and  more  places 
an  opportunity  to  participate  as  Individuals 
In  the  production  of  goods  and  services. 

"Capitalism  is  the  best  system  ever  de- 
vised, because  it  has  aoade  more  somebodies 
out  of  more  nobodies  than  any  other  sys- 
tem." 

Ed  says  the  general  attitude  of  educators 
today  is  not  In  favor  of  capitalism:  "De- 
pendency on  government  has  become  the  cll- 
nukte  of  college  and  high  school  today." 

And.  he  believes  "the  only  free  society  we 
can  lo<A  forward  to  today  Is  an  ethical  so- 
ciety." 


"When  closing  my  speeches  I  always  tell 
businessmen  to  try  for  30  days_when  open- 
ing their  doors,  to  st<9  Just  a  moment  and 
say:  'I'm  going  to  try  to  be  an  ethical  man 
today,  no  matter  what  it  costs,'  "  he  saya. 

"There's  a  feeling  that  a  man  'moat  be 
competlUve  at  any  price  to  his  character, 
the  respect  of  his  employees  and  family  or 
the  risk  he  must  take  with  his  customers. 
This  feeling  is  widespread  in  the  whole  mar- 
ketplace. ^ 

"I  ask  men  In  my  audiences  these  ques- 
tions: Is  there  any  otho-  country  in  the 
world  today  that  has  the  material  wealth 
and  the  wealth  of  idealism  to  turn  the  tides 
against  socialism  and  atheism?  In  the  30th 
century  America  stands  alone  with  that 
responsibility  resting  on  her  shoulders. 

"And  I  always  aak:  Are  we  meeting  that 
responsibility?  Or  are  we  doing  as  was 
mentioned  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
building  a  house  on  sands?" 

Ed  Inevitably  refers  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
his  crusade. 

"Jefferson  was  a  devout  believer  in  the 
goodness  of  the  hunuui  person."  he  says. 
"He  felt  that  a  system  had  to  be  devised 
that  would  bring  out  aU  the  hidden  talent 
of  people. 

"This  was  one  reason  Jefferson  hated  all 
undue  power — why  he  felt  that  mass  move- 
ment of  any  kind  would  letul  ultimately  to 
tyranny. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  world  would  come 
almoet  to  an  end  and  if  there  were  only 
two  men  left,  they  would  talk  about  Jeffer- 
son. I've  studied  all  the  phlloaophles  and 
found  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  wrap 
it  all  up  and  deliver  it  in  a  package  that 
could  be  luideratood  by  aU  claaaes  and 
creeds." 
What  Is  Ed's  political  philo8<^hy? 
"I  am  a  radical  conservative,"  he  says.  "I 
want  to  eradicate  those  thlnga  that  are  bad 
and  conserve  those  that  are  good." 

Ed  Wlmmer  is  an  affable  man  with  a  boom- 
ing voice.  He  speaks  to  almost  everybody 
and  at  the  slightest  response  hands  out 
ball-point  pens  on  which  his  name  and 
organization  are  Imprinted.  He  has  bpen 
passing  out  pens  since  1966. 

Ed  Is  8  feet  tall  and  has  graying  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  He  always  wears  "6-gallon"  hat*— 
another  of  hla  trademarks.  He  and  hla  wife, 
Brltmarte.  Uve  at  3  Page  Boad,  South  Fort 
Mitchell.  They  have  m  son.  Edward  Michael, 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Gary  (Hop^)  Melman, 
Florence,  and  two  grandsons. 

Ed  has  no  time  for  hobbles.  A  Protestant 
and  a  Mason,  he  goes  to  chiurch  "whenever 
I  can."  He's  "in  favor  of  all  types  of  qI\u1c 
except  that  put  out  by  the  Beatles." 

"Am  I  even  tempered?"  he  storms.  "Who 
could  be  even  tempered  today  in  the  face 
of  all  the  injustices  taking  place.  If  you 
were  even  tempered  you  might  be  com- 
placent." 

For  the  past  13  years  Ed's  colunm  attack- 
ing monopoUes  in  big  business  and  present- 
ing the  case  of  the  small  businessnuui  have 
appeared  in  the  Enquirer  weekly.  The  copy- 
righted feature,  a  c»ld  advertisement,  ap- 
pears also  in  the  Daytcm  DaUy  News,  and  Is 
picked  up  without  copyright,  he  saya,  by 
some  100  other  publications. 

Ed  has  an  "unswerving  conviction"  that 
free  enterprise  was  bom  on  Main  Street. 
U.S.A..  and  that  Main  Street  Is  becoming  its 
burial  ground. 

"This  leaves  no  room  for  anything  but  to 
dedicate  yourself  to  stopping  the  funeral," 
he  quips. 

Other  Wlmmer  preachments  are: 
"All  America  can  give  a  salute  to  the  capi- 
talistic system  whenever  they  see  the  open- 
ing of  a  smaU  new  business,  especially  by 
someone  imder  35. 

"Why  this  motto:  "The  teachings  of  Christ 
en-  Chaos?'  I  believe  that  religion  and 
morality    are    synonymoxu    with    individual 
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(Ugnlty  and  freedom  at  all  levels  of  society. 
They  alone,  rtilglon  and  moraUty,  preserve 
family  life  and  make  public  ofBce  a  trust. 

"Only  morality  and  religion  stand,  in  tha 
<way  of  pr«Ut«7  «>bbers  of  *»«J*!«>J,JJ*^ 
out  their  protictloo,  free  society  disint^ 
gratea  and  dissolution  of  famUy  Ufa  and 
public  ofllce  begin.  People  n"*^»»_™<*?* 
depravity  always  bring  the  free  society  to  its 
grave."  ^^^^^^_____ 

Tettimony  of    Rabbi   Edward   E.   Klein 
Before  House  Jadidary  Cemmittee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F,  RYAN 
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or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25. 1964 
Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein  of  the  Stephen 
Wise  Free  Synagogue  testified  on  May 
20    1964.   before   the   House   Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  school  prayer  issue. 
RabU  Klein,  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  revered  rabbis  In  America,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Church  and 
State  of  the  Central  Conference  of -Amer- 
ican   Rabbis.    The    conference,    which 
has  850  members  serving  approximately 
1  million  members  of  Reform  synagogues 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  oldest  rab- 
bincial  body  in  the  country.    I  am  sure 
Rabbi  Klein's  wisdOTi  will  be  of  great 
guidance  to  the  committee  in  its  delib- 
erations, and  all  Members  of  Congress 
can  benefit   from   his    Insight.     Rabbi 
Klein  pointed  out: 

Religious  men  drafted   the   flrst   amend- 
ment to  protect  freedom  of  belief.    And  six 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  our  day, 
aU  of  whc»n  are  church  members,  supported 
it  in  their  decision  out  of  the  same  motiva- 
tion.     The    Supreme    Court    did    not    rule 
sKalnst  God,  prayer,  <x  the  Bible.    And  I  say 
tola  as  one  who  has  dedicated  his  Ufe  to  the 
taadilng    of    religion.    Prayer    is    a    dialog 
with  God.     It  springs  from  the  soul's  sln- 
cercst  desire.    It  haa  roots  In  reUglous  tradi- 
tion and  historic  experience.     It  needs  an 
atmosphere  of  solemnity  and  reverence.    To 
make  it  a  claasroom  exercise  la  to  demean 
prayer  and  render  It  meanlngleas.    To  some 
children    crossing    themselves    or    kneeling, 
folding  hands  or  covering  the  bead  are  es- 
sential  to  prayer.     To  permit   such   ritual 
acts  in  the  classroom  would  be  dlvUive  in  one 
of  the  few  institutions  when  children  we 
merely  children,  regardless  ot  race  or  creed. 
To  prevent  such  ritual  acts  is  to  deprive 
prayer  of  essential  historic  and  sectarian  aa- 
Bociatioos  and  so  dilute  it  as  to  deprive  It  of 
slgnlflcanca. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  contem- 
plate the  following  testimony: 
TKsmcoirr  or  Rabbi  Bdwabo  E.  Kush,  at 

HOUSB      JUDlCIAaT       COMMTTTBa      HXABIHOB, 

Mat  30,  1904 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Rabbi  Edward 
E  Klein  I  am  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Church  and  State  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  RabWs,  the  organlxation 
of  Reform  Rabbis,  now  numbering  860  and 
serving  approximately  one  milUcm  members 
of  Reform  Synagogues  in  the  United  States. 
The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbia, 
founded  in  1889.  la  the  oldest  rabbinical  body 
In  the  country,  and  almost  from  its  inception 
delegated  a  committee  on  churcb  and  state 
to  report  on  violations  of  church-state  sep- 
aration and  propose  action  by  the  Rabbis  in 


eoBfsrenoa  asaembied.  Tha  founds  of  tha 
Cooferenoe  and  father  of  Reform  Judalam  in 
Amtflca.  laaac  Mayer  Wise,  waa  austalnawl  by 
the  courta  of  CSnclnnati,  CMilo  »dien  he  op- 
posed tbe  introduction  of  Bible  reading  to 
theachocda* 

At  our  Jxme  19«S  convention  in  PhUadrt- 
phla.  tHe  Central  C<mference  of  Amerijam 
Rabbis  unanimously  adopted  a  report  whlcai 
hailed  the  Supreme  Court  dedalon  on  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  In  «ie  P^^lc  schooto. 
Our  report  read.  In  part,  "We  view  the  de<d- 
slon  asTa  clear  delineation  of  the  ■«?««*• 
functions  <rf  church  and  state.  thOTOUghly  In 
accord  wltii  American  constitiitiooal  prtn- 
clples  and  ttie  Ideala  of  high  religion.    Be- 
Uilon   abdicates  Its   responslbUity   when   it 
imposes  upon  the  Institutions  of  tbe  state 
the  obligation  to  conduct  religious  exCTdses 
which  properly  belong  only  to  church  and 
synagogue.    By  the  same  token,  1°  »  Pl™! 
isttc  society,  the  state  assumes  unwarranted 
religious  auttoOTlty  when  it  conducts  such 
religious  exercises.    The  decision  to  thus  to 
the  best  taterests  of  reUglon  and  the  demo- 
cratic ideal.    We  see  to  it  a  c»«^*i^8e  *P,  ^ 
tenslfy  our  efforts  to  encourage  o«r  cbUdren 
to  make  worship  an  totrlnsic  part  at  their 
lives  and  to  sectire  for  them  a  more  effective 
religious    education    at    b<Mne    and    in    our 
hotises  of  worship." 

My  presence  here  today,  at  the  behest  of  our 
conference,  is  for  the  pdrpoee  of  expressing 
our  opposition  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  U  before  you  as  a  serious  breach 
in  what  Thomas  Jefferson  termed     the  wall 
of  separation   between  church   and   state. 
So  totenf  waa  Thomas  Jefferson  on  this  prto- 
clple  that  when  he  was  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  a  State-supported  institu- 
tion   he  refused  to  permit  Sunday  reUglous 
services  to  be  conducted  on  University  prop- 
erty.   In  drafting  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,   America's   Founding   Fathers, 
all  deeply  religious  men.  were  aware  that  to 
maintaining  the  separate  functions  of  re- 
ligion and  tbe  state  they  were  insuring  the 
fullest  flowering  of  American  democracy  and 
the  free  development  of  religion.    Their  In- 
tuition  proved  correct.-    Thirteen   Ocdonles 
became  a  Union  of  50  Stetcs.  bulwark  of  free- 
dom In  a  world  questing  to  remato  free.    And 
reUglon.  today,  has  a  higher  status  here  to 
the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  to  the 
world.     Consider   the   burgeontog   member- 
ship rolls  of  churches  and  synagogues  today 
in  the  llgbt  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  only  10  percent  of 
the  people  belonged  to  a  church. 

Religious  men  drafted  the  flrst  amendment 
to  protect  freedcMU  of  belief.     And  six  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  to  our  day,  aU 
of  whom  are  chxurh  manbers.  supported  It 
in  their  decision  out  of  the  same  motiva- 
tion.     Tbe    Supreme    Court    did    not    rule 
against  God.   prayer,  or   the  Bible.     And  I 
say  this  aa  one  who  has  dedicated  hto  life 
to   the   teaching  of  religion.     Prayer  to   a 
dialog  with  God.    It  springs  from  the  soul's 
elncereet  desire.     It  has  roots  to  religious 
tradition  and  historic  experience.     It  needs 
an  atmosphere  of  solemnity  and  reverence. 
To  make  it  a  classroom  exercise  to  to  demean 
prayer  and  render  it  meantoglesa.    To  some 
chUdren    crossing    themselves    or    kneeUng. 
folding  hands,  or  covering  the  head  are  es- 
sential  to  prayer.     To  permit  such  ritual 
acts  to  the  classroom  would  be  divisive  to 
one  of  the  few  institutions  where  children 
are  merely  children,  regardleatf  of  race  Or 
creed.     To  prevent  such   ritual   acta  to  to 
deprive  prayer  of  essential  htotoric  and  sec- 
tarian associations  anji  so  dUute  it  as  to 
deprive  it  of  significance. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proposed  amendment 
speaks  of  voluntary  prayera.  A  period  of 
prayer  or  devotions  could  not  possibly  be 
voluntary  in  a  classroom.  Tbe  very  fact  that 
It  takes  place  in  the  classroom,  supervised 
by  a  teacber,  authorised  by  a  school,  endows 
the  exercise  with  the  aufhOTlty  of  the  State. 


Unfair  onua  to  put  on  the  child  ^rtio  daaaura. 
ChUdren  are  oonformtota.  and  the  preesurea 
of  their  peers  and  the  oplniona  of  their 
elders  are  dedalve.  Aa  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
further  put  it.  "That  a  ehUd  to  offered  an 
alternative  may  reduce  the  oonatratot;  it 
does  not  tiimtoate  the  operation  of  influence 
by  the  school  to  matters  sacred  to  conscience 
and  outside  the  school's  domain." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not  make 
children  or  their  schooto  mOTe  reUglous  or 
more  moral.    Religion  muat  be  both  taught 
and  caught  by  precept  and  example  at  home, 
in  the  synagogues  and  churchea.     ReUglon 
and  the  home  must  not  look  to  the  schot^ 
to  do  their  work.     Let  us  rather  intensify 
our    own   programs    of  reUglous   education, 
and  let  us  Join  hands  across  the  faiths  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  puWlc 
schooto,  that  to  the  cooperative  atmosphere 
of  the  classroom,  to   the  example  of  dedi- 
cated teachers,  to  the  content  of  htotcvy  and 
Uterature  and  science  expertiy  taught,  our 
children's  values  will  be  elevated.    But  the 
expresslcm  of  those  valuea  to  devotional  ex- 
erclsee  and  their  rootage  to  theology  must 
be  left  to  the  home  and  our  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

I,  therefore,  sulwnit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  seriously 
Infringe  upon  an  Inalienable  rlgbt,  prove 
violative  of  the  reUglous  spirit  at  its  best, 
whUe  serving  no  useful  piupoee.  The  com- 
ment of  the  late  President  Kennedy  on  the 
Supreme  Court  dectoion  deeerves  quoting 
and  requottog.  "I  would  think  that  it  would 
be  a  welcome  reminder  to  every  American 
family  that  we  can  pray  a  good  deal  more 
at  home,  we  can  attend  our  cburehee  with 
a  good  deal  more  fldeUty,  and  we  ean  make 
the  true  meaning  of  prayer  much  mora  Im- 
portant in  the  Uvea  of  our  children.  That 
power  Is  very  much  open  to  us.  And  I"  would 
hope  that,  as  a  result  of  thto  decision,  aU 
American  parento  will  totenslfy  their  efforta 
at  home."  . 


Restraint  of  Trade  in  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   IXXJNOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  President's  exhorta- 
tions for  fewer  trade  restrictions  with  the 
textUe  legislation  he  has  insisted  upon. 
An  article  entiUed  "Moral  Fiber?— Khig 
Cotton  Had  Better  Mend  His  Ways,"  in 
the  May  18  issue  of  Barron's  Weddy 
states  the  contradiction  dramatically. 

It  follows:  

MoKAi.  FiBBa?— KmG  Coirow  Had  Bettxb 
MxiTD  Bzs  Wats 
The  General  Information  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers,  inc., 
as  ita  moet  ardent  admirers  would  doubtiess 
concede,  to  not  Ught  rcadtog.  However,  the 
latest  Issue  must  have  called  forth  from 
oouncU  members  at  least  a  wry  grto.  The 
front  page  dutifully  notes  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  "has  proclaimed  the 
week  beginning  May  17  as  "Wocldjnrade 
We^.'  m  thto  proclamation,  the  President 
asks  aU  the  people  to  hold  meettogs  and  other 
functions  to  eraphastee  the  importance  of 
international  trade  to  the  United  States." 

On  page  a  the  Bulletin  gets  down  to 
businesB  with  a  deadpan  report  on  the  lat»t 
moves  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Iriatant  leeliatot  of  trade:  "The  toteragency 
Textile  Administrative  Committee  has  taken 
the  foUowtog  actiooa  with  reepect  to  imports 
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mors  swept  the  martetplaoe  last  week.  cx>ttan 
futurea  fluctuated  wildly.  Amidst  the  gen- 
eral uncertainty,  (Mily  one  thing  aeems  clear: 
contrary  to  Industry  foreoasts.  precious  little 
of  the  subsidy  will  trickle  down  to  consumers. 
Since  early  April,  when  the  bill  was  signed, 
the  ooet  of  ootton  has  declined.  Price  cuts 
on  piece  goods,  however,  have  conspicuously 
failed  to  appear. 

Price  cuts  are  rare  these  days  In  moet  lines. 
Few,  howevnr,  enjoy  the  privileged  market 
position  which  the  President  and  Oongrees 
have  lavished  on  cotton  textiles.  Thanks  to 
the  subsidy,  the  industry's  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials henceforth  will  match  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  addition,  the  mills  will  con- 
tinue to  ben^t  from  the  longstanding,  and 
proliferating,  patchwork  of  protection.  New 
England,  of  course,  has  always  stood  for  high 
protective  tariffs.  Hence,  according  to  one 
knowledgeable  source,  the  U.S.  duty  on  16 
standard  cotton  constructions  today  exceeds 
that  of  Canada  by  roughly  21  percent.  Great 
Britain  by  60  percent,  and  West  Germany  by 
128  percent.  Overall,  this  country  exacts 
nearly  27  percent  on  the  value  of  Imported 
cotton  goods,  one  of  the  highest  levies  of  the 
kind  in  the  Western  world.  In  the  so-called 
Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  on  lower  tar- 
iffs, the  Industry  Is  urging,  with  preliminary 
signs  of  success,  that  bargaining  by-pass  Its 
products. 

As  for  the  products  of  others,  domestic 
mills  in  recent  years  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  barring  them  from  these  shores. 
The  Elsenhower  administration  negotiated 
the  first  "voluntary"  Import  quotas  with 
Japan.  Since  then,  under  the  so-called  Long 
Term  Agreement  Regarding  International 
Trade  in  Ootton  Textiles,  the  pattern  has 
spread  to  every  other  expcn-tlng  country.  In 
this  blanket  of  controls — some  strands  of 
which  were  cited  above — Washington  has 
smothered  much  of  the  competition  for  the 
American  textile  market.  Thereby,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  it  also  has  raised  impassable 
barriers  to  the  principal  line  of  manufac- 
turers which  so-called  developing  nations 
(notably  India,  which  has  Just  resigned  itself 
to  a  quota)  can  hotp*  to  seU  over  here. 
Trade,  not  aid.  Is  a  worthy  precepxt.  In  cot- 
ton textllea,  however,  the  United  SUtes  has 
displayed  scant  moral  fiber. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
which  l8  part  of  my  congressional  dl6- 
trlct,  was  honored  recently  by  a  visit 
from  the  distinguished  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  John  A.  Gronouskl. 
We  do  not  see  many  Cabinet  officers 
up  our  way  and  we  were  impressed  by 
the  dignity,  ability,  and  kindness  of  this 
gentleman  fnm  Washington. 

During  his  visit,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral delivered  the  following  talk  which 
I  b^eve  is  worthwhile  reading  for  every 
Member  of  this  House: 

A  MATTza  or  OoNscnENcs 
(An  address  by  John  A.  Gronouskl.  Post- 
master General,  before  the  anntial  com- 
munion breakfast  of  postal  employees.  St. 
Adalbert's  School  Auditorium.  Scbeneo- 
tady,  n.T..  May  17,  1964) 

I  have  chosen  to  call  my  talk  this  morning 
"A  Matter  of  Consolenoe,"  thinking  it  would 


be  suitable  to  the  occaalon,  and  hoping  that 
your  very  presence  at  this  communion  break- 
fast would  make  you  receptive  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  . 

I  come  before  you  both  as  a  Catholic  and 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet — but 
in  that  dual  captusity,  I  come  neither  to 
preach  nor  to  politic. 

NcM-  does  that  dual  capacity  cause  me  any 
discomfort.  If  one  American  tradition  calls 
for  the  strict  separation  of  church  and  state, 
another  tradition  calls  Just  as  strongly  for 
the  fusion  of  religious  morality  and  states- 
manship. 

All  too  often  Americans  tend  to  view  their 
Federal  Government  as  stHnething  sq>arate 
and  apart  from  their  private  beliefs  and  ev- 
eryday lives.  And  Just  as  often  they  write 
off  the  programs  of  their  Government  as  a 
form  of  political  maneuvering. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  our  Constitution,  our 
form  of  government  and  our  national  ob- 
jectives find  their  basis  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition — and  it  is  in 
that  tradition  that  the  success  or  failiure  of 
any  administration  will  be  Judged  by  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

The  programs  of  our  Government  are 
nothing  more — or  less — than  extensions  of 
oiir  national  philosophy,  and  they  should 
be  extremely  personal  to  us  all. 

It  Is  easy  to  become  crass  and  Jaded  in 
this  world  of  ours,  and  to  look  for  selfish 
Justifications  for  the  ttiing^  ^n  do. 

It  is  easy  to  say  we  miist  take  care  of  our 
poor  because  poverty  is  a  blight  on  our  na- 
tional economy,  or  because  poverty  costs  us 
too  much  money  to  maintain. 

It  is  easy  to  Justify  our  foreign  aid  iiro- 
gram  by  argtilng  that  it  is  saving  half  the 
world  from  the  nMnace  of  communism. 

It  is  easy  to  support  the  clvU  rights  biU 
on  the  theory  that  we're  going  to  have  dou- 
ble if  it  Isnt  passed. 

And  for  too  many  Americans  it  is  Just 
as  easy  to  oppose  these  programs  without 
giving  any  thought  to  the  nu>ral  questions 
involved. 

But  there  are  moral  queetlons  involved — 
questions  that  relate  directly  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  religious  faith — 
and  we  Ignore  them  at  our  peril. 

And  there  are  more  pressing  arguments 
behind  theee  programs  than  purely  selfish 
ones. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  did  not  oome 
here  to  politic,  and  I  meant  It.  I  have  come 
here  to  talk  to  you  about  these  jM-ograms 
because  they  are  right.  And  they  would  be 
Just  as  right  if  another  administration  had 
proposed  them  and  someone  else  were  Post- 
master General. 

What  are  our  efforts  to  alleviate  poverty 
at  home  and  abroad  but  ezpreaslons  of 
Christian  charity;  reaOrmatlcMi  of  our  belief 
that  we  are  our  brothers'  keepws? 

What  is  dvU  rlghU,  after  all,  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  brotbertiood  of  man? 

We  must  not  be  aahamed  to  say  we  are 
generous  or  that  we  care  about  people.  When 
we  reach  out  to  help  those  who  are  less 
fortunate,  lei  mm  remember  the  words  of 
Christ:  "As  long  as  you  have  done  it  for 
one  of  these,  the  least  of  my  brethren,  you 
did  it  for  me." 

Today,  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  the 
"least"  of  Christ's  brethren  are  those  millions 
of  citizens  who  are  suffering  from  racial  in- 
tolerance or  economic  want.  All  too  many 
are  suffering  from  both. 

In  seeking  to  help  theee  people.  President 
Johnson  has  pleaded  that  partisan  politics 
be  cast  aside.  We  are  attempting  to  give 
millions  of  underprivileged  people  a  new 
lease  on  life.  We  must  not  make  than 
political  pawns  in  the  process. 

I  must  admit  I  lose  some  of  my  Christian 
tolerance  when  I  hear  a  man  of  national 
reputation  acciislng  President  Johnson  of 
perpetrating  a  "cruel  hoax"  on  our  impover- 
ished citizens.    I  want  to  tell  Richard  Nixon 
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that  there  to  a  "cruel  hoax"  all  light,  but  t« 
lias  TipOtiag  to  do  with  the  President's  anti- 
poverty  program.  It  has  to  do  with  the  f  aet 
that  86  mUliCHi  Americans  are  not  wamlng 
enough  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  life — ^in 
this  the  ilebeet  naitton  tn  the  Mstery  of  the 
world.  And  it  hM  to  do  with  tbe  fact  tlis* 
20  »«>tiMf  Negroes  are  denied  equal  oppor- 
tunity— ^In  the  Natkin  that  lit  the  tordh  of 
f reedoxa  thrmighet  the  world. 

It  is  ^gnlflcant  that  Fresldent  Johnson's 
favorite  Biblical  quotation  Is  from  the  Book 
of  Isaiah:  "Oome  now,  and  let  us  reason 
togther."  And  this  Is  what  he  is  asking  the 
Nation  to  do  now:  to  reason  together  as 
children  of  God  so  thatr  in  the  end.  all  of 
our  elttaens  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  highest  ambitions. 

These  are  aims  that  all  of  us — Democrats, 
Republicans,  Independents — can  support. 
They  are  aims  that  we,  as  Christians,  must 
support.  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.    It  is  a  nuitter  cf  conscience. 

As  Oathollcs,  we  can  take  pride  in  the 
efforts  our  church  has  made  to  alleviate 
poverty   and  to  end   racial  discrimination. 

Not  only  has  our  church  supported  pro- 
grams at  every  level  of  government  In  the 
field  of  puhlle  welfare,  but  it  has  also  en- 
courage its  members  to  give  of  themselves. 
In  many  of  our  dtlee,  college  students  have 
formed  tutoring  groups  to  aid  children  In 
slums.  Retired  teachers  have  volxmteered 
to  give  their  evenings  to  help  the  illiterate 
acquire  at  least  a  minimtmi  level  of  reading 
and  writing.  There  are  settlement  houses 
and  neighborhood  projects  to  bring  hope  and 
Incentive  to  those  who  seem  to  have  no 
future.  Halfway  ho\iaes  have  been  estab- 
lished for  former  prisoners,  to  ease  their 
transltlMi  into  normal  community  life. 

But  I  think  particularly  of  the  leadership 
the  church  has  given  on  civil  rights.  In 
19S8.  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States  said  in  their  statement  on  discrimina- 
tion: 

"It  is  a  nuitter  of  historic  fact  that  seg- 
regation in  our  country  has  led  to  oppressive 
conditions  and  the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  for  the  Negro.  This  is  evident  in  the 
fundamental  fields  of  education.  Job  oppor- 
tunity, and  housing.  Flowing  from  these 
areas  of  neglect  and  dlscriminatlcm  are  prob- 
lems of  health  and  the  sordid  train  of  evils 
so  often  associated  with  the  consequent  slum 
conditions." 

The  Cath<^c  Church  was  one  of  the  earliest 
groups  to  poognlze  this  inherent  relation- 
ship between  discrimination  and  poverty  in 
the  United  States  and  it  has  been  most  suo- 
cessful  in  bringing  this  relationship  before 
the  American  puMlc. 

But  the  church  has  moved  far  beyond  the 
educational  phase  of  segregation.  Now,  the 
byword  is  action. 

The  Catholic  bishops  have  stated  on  three 
separate  occasions  that  "the  settlement  of* 
the  race  problem  is  for  all  of  us  a  sacred 
duty  *  *  •  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  on  the 
basis  oS  Justice  and  In  the  spirit  of  charity." 

Already  the  Catholic  schools  have  been  in- 
tegrated in  Louisiana,  and  come  next  Sep- 
tember, they  will  be  intsgrated  in  Alabama 
as  well. 

Catholic  Interradal  and  Interfalth  councils 
exist  in  some  70  archdioceses  of  the  Nation. 
Working  together,  the  clergy,  laity,  and  press 
prefu^  Catholic  principles  of  interracial  J\i»- 
tlce  through  every  available  medlimi. 

In  Maryland — the  first  State  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  to  enact  a  public  accom- 
modations law — Catholic  leaders  hailed  the 
bill's  jMssage  2  months  ago  as,  a  "triumph 
of  legislative  wisdom." 

And  In  the  presidential  primaries  in  Wis- 
consin, Maryland,  and  Indiana,  the  Catholic 
press  has  done  a  magnificent  Job,  reacting 
swiftly  and  forcefully  against  what  It  has 
called  the  "moral  evil"  of  those  who  were 
running  on  a  distorted  anrticivll  rights  plat- 
form. 


But  in  qilte  of  all  our  prograss  In  the  1 
of  poverty  and  elvll  rlghta.  the  major 
Us  stai  aluad.  And  ne<IHng  less  than  a 
truly  nattanal  eCert  wU  solBee.  We  are  i' 
In  the  opening  stages  of  the  moet 
attaek  on  dlasrlmlnation  and  human  wan* 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  President  John- 
son has  called  on  all  of  us  to  support  him 
In  this  attack. 

Let  us  give  him  that  support.  In  tbe  years 
ahead,  let  us  tnily  be  aUe  to  say,  "We  gave 
our  hearts  and  our  bands  to  those  in  need- 
in  the  name  of  Christ." 

Thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Jenkln  Uoyd 
Jones  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  21. 

The  article  is  provocative  and  should 
encourage  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
a  very  close  look  at  the  47  pages  of  HH. 
10440: 


ANTiFOVKaTT   Bnx   Rtjns   47   Paoxb — EvntT- 

BooT  Talks  About  Johnson  Plan  but  Fkw 

Havz  Rkad  RxsoLunoN  10440 

Tolstoy's  "War  and  Peace"  is  a  classic  that 

everybody  talks  about  but  that  not  many 

people  have  read.    The  same  goes  for  House 

Resolution    10440,    the    bill    under    which 

President    Johnson    intends    to    wage    his 

much-heralded  "war  on  poverty." 

The  bill  occupies  47  pages  and  like  Venus 
It  is  surrounded  by  thick  clouds  of  vapcMr 
and  shines  brightly.  Among  many  other 
things,  it  STinms  to  be  a  land  reform  measure 
unique  in  Amarloan  history.  Under  its 
provisions  American  taxpayers  will  go  far 
toward  buying  farms  for  people  who  think 
they  would  like  to  farm. 

Section  803  provides  for  grants  (l.e..  gifts) 
of  up  to  ilJSOO  to  low-income  rural  families 
for  purchaalng  farms,  reducing  mortgages 
on  existing  farms,  or  "to  flnanrw  nonagri- 
cxUtural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such 
famlllea  to  supplement  their  income." 

There  will  also  be  oB^j^vX  15-year  loans  of 
up  to  $2,800  per  family.  This  wUl  be  in  ad- 
dition to  loans  presently  available  under 
other  Federal  programs.  But  that's  not  all. 
Section  303  calls  for  Federal  assistance  tor 
"family  farm  development  corporationa." 
such  corporations  will  buy  land,  divide  it  into 
family-sized  fums.  build  farm  buildings, 
fences,  ete.,  and  sell  it  "at  ai^walsed  value 
when  used  for  agricultural  pxirposes." 

In  many  Statea  "appraised  value"  for  tax 
purposes  runs  30  percent  or  leas  oi  actual 
value.  But  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  that, 
too.  For  subsection  (d)  says:  "The  Director 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  such  corpora- 
tions in  amounts  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  the  cost  of  the  farms  and 
the  net  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of 
such  farms." 

What  thla  all  seems  to  mean  Is  that  while 
Citizen  A,  if  he  wants  a  farm,  miist  make  his 
own  downpayment  and  borrow  the  rest  at 
commercial  rates,  Citizen  B,  being  deemed 
underprivileged,  will  get  a  Government  |^ 
of  the  downpayment,  plus  a  loan,  plus  a 
sale  price  below  cost. 


With  the  Nation  already  suffering  from  a 
glut  of  farm  prodiiee,  much  of  which  must 
be  purabased  by  the  taxpayers  to  rot  or  be 
given  away,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much 
the  national  economy  will  be  Improved  by 
creating  thousands  of  niw  Ooveraaaant- 
sulMldlMd  fsmlly  farms  for  the  benefit 
of  thoee  who  havent  been  able  to  make  the 
grade  otherwise. 

Section  411  on  page  20  carries  a  eurlous 
proposal  to  nmke  loans  to  employers  who  wlU 
agree  to  hire  more  men.  It  would  lend  up  to 
$10,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  new 
Jobs.  The  new  Jobs  are  to  be  filled  (the 
bill  reads)  by  "persons  not  alrsady  employed 
by  the  borrower,  a  majority  of  #bom  will  be 
recruited  from  among  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  members  of  low-income  families." 

This  seenM  to  mean  that  an  employer 
wanting  to  buUd  a  $100,000  plant  can  get  his 
money  at  Treasury  rates  if  he  hires  six  Job- 
less people  at  minimum  wages  and  another 
four  men  away  from  some  other  employer. 

If  you  like  shotgrms  filled  with  fine  bird- 
shot  you  ml^t  enjoy  section  002  (k)  and  (1) 
as  follows: 

"The  Director  is  authorized  to,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  ctf  law  relating 
to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of 
real  or  personal  property  by  the  United 
Statea,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  reno'vate'; 
modernise,  or  sell  fcM-  cash  or  credit  at  his 
discretion  any  properties  acquired  by  him  in 
connection  with  loans,  participations,  and 
guarantees  made  by  him  pursuant  to  titles 
in  (programs  to  combat  poverty  In  rural 
areas)  and  IV  (employment  in  investment 
Incentives)  of  this  act: 

"To  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  obigations  until  such  obliga- 
tioxu  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  suit,  or  collection." 

If  this  is  the  English  langriage  theee  pas- 
sages exempt  the  Director  from  all  existing 
laws  governing  the  handling  of  UjB.  prcq>erty 
plus  granting  him  ths  privllsge  of  "com- 
promising," i.e.,  forgiving,  pcu^  or  all  of  loans 
advanced  in  good  faith  by  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment tmtil  such  time  as  these  loans  "may 
be,"  not  "must  be,"  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  collection. 

What  is  this  but  carte  blanche  for  a  new 
Federal  giveaway?" 

There's  a  lot  mrav  in,  this  bill.  Including 
the  stirring  wlndup  on  page  47,  calling  fcH* 
an  apprt^riation  of  $802,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966  "and  thereafter 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
act." 

"War  on  Poverty."  It's  a  terrific  slogan, 
particularly  in  an  tieotion  year.  It  puts 
doubters  luider  the  unenviable  suspicion  of 
being  tn  favor  of  poverty. 

But  if  you  havent  read  HJi.  10440  ask 
your  Congressman  for  a  copy.  If  you  show 
enough  interest  maybe  hell  read  it — himself. 


Tbe  Hill-Bortoa  PrograM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   RHODX  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  HUl-Burton  program  has  been 
of  direct,  forceful  aid  to  a  State.  I  in- 
clude a  listing  of  aU  the  hoetdtal  and 
medlcafl  facilities  fipproved  for  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island  under  the  Hill-Burton 
program  from  the  inception  of  the  act  in 
1946  up  to  date. 
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OttoopotUB  Oonanl 

Ootoopottato  OoiMnl  DTO... 

OMoopotUe  Ocncral 

8tato  Hoipttal 

Stoto  BohaUltKUn'CoQtcr" 
Ksms  Pend  Bradley  ASF... 
H.  I.  ChafllBe  Noniiig  Homa. 

Our  Lady  of  ratlma 

Ov  Lady  at  Pstlma  NH 

Tbe  Memorial 

The  Memorial  ASF 

The  Memorial _ 

Jaoe  BrowD  Par  RI  HospltaL 

BUriam  HooplUl  DTO 

Miriam  Hospital 

Miriam 

ProTldenoe  Lylnx  In 

ProTldeaoe  Lylnf  In  DTO.. 
Rlwde   lalaod   Hospital   RF 

Rhode  Island  DTO  RQ 

Rhode  Island  HosplUlNH  . . . 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  EQ.... 
Rhode   Island  HospiUl  RF 

Rhode  Island  Hospital 

Rofer  Wllllama  a«neral 

Rocer  WUUams  GenenU  NH.. 
Roflsr  WllUuns  Qeneiml  DTO 
Rofer  WOliama  Oenena  ASF. 

Robot  WUUsms  General 

St.  BlUabeth  Home  ASF 

do 


St.  Joseph  Hospital 

St.  Josephs  BQ 

Wooosocket 

Woonsooket'HospitalV."""!! 

WooDsoeket , 

Ladd  School  Naralng  Home... 
Lodd   School  RehabiUtatlon 
Oeotar. 

Sooth  Ooonty  Hospital 

Booth  Cooaty  Hospital  DTC. 

Westerly  Hospital 

Westerly  Hospital  DTC 

Kant  Ooonty  Memorial 

do 

Kent  Ooonty  MemorialDTO.. 
Kent  Ooonty  Memorial  ASF. 
Newport  HospltaL. 


Newport  HomiUl  DTO. 

Newport  ASF. 

Newport  KQ. 
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100 
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1678,070 
88, 468 

300.  sae 

078,806 

174.846 

212,243 

068, 4«0 

2.908,744 

3,28^128 

607.470 

88.378 

804,418 

804,441 

1.00«,43S 

4.010,064 

1.716,368 

1,888,128 

390,303 

83.804 

200.000 

2.709.388 

8.780.S78 

3,947 

871.237 

1.003.066 

038.003 

302,366 

107.882 

978,937 

96. 3M 

317.818 

0,300,028 

087,111 

283,190 

400,311 

1,128.307 

1,386,178 

078,000 

748.410 

43,048 

1,007.417 

380,280 

1,878,804 

1,244,364 

'    337,083 

170,804 

9(0.103 

206,317 

38,400 

120.  n4 


Federal 
share 


$10,080 
28,830 
7^000 

300.183 
87.273 
26,000 

486.464 

4oaooo 
soaooo 

170,238 

33,311 
201,707 

80,000 
402,778 

90.074 
070,143 
814,007 
100,000 

30,809 

100,000 

313.780 

340,000 

1.473 

238.741 
340.073 

00.008 
181,138 

39,833 
300,  r  4 

41,449 

93,061 
886,000 

10,000 
100,160 
193,900 
280,704 
300,000 
112,080 

aOA.200 

21,804 

150,000 

118.724 

004.731 

4X1,743 

108,841 

08,161 

78,000 

132,060 

10,300 

10.738 


Initial 
approval 


June  1900. 

Do. 
June  1062. 
May  1906. 
June  1900. 
Maroli  1000. 
Jnne  19(8. 
September  1960. 
June  1900. 
Janaary  1906. 
Jnne  I960. 
May  1060. 
December  1058. 
April  1002. 

Do. 
I>eoeiDber40l8. 
Jane  1060. 

Do. 
June  1000. 

Jnne  1968. 
July  1002. 
September  1958. 
JaDel9flS. 

June  1966. 
June  1967. 
September  1983. 
June  1907. 
October  1980. 
Febraary  1980. 
December  1900. 
December  1902. 
March  1082. 
October  1964. 
Aupist  1968. 
October  1901. 
December  1948. 
October  1900. 
Jan»^1900. 

November  1900. 
November  1000. 
October  1902. 
April  1904. 
January  1960. 
Deeember  1948. 
Janaary  1969. 
August  1908. 
ManA1903. 
March  1982. 
April  1900. 
Aped  1940. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


he  codas  nsed  hi  the  following  llsttng: 
proteet  Is  taidleated  m  follows: 
b4t  not  yet  under  eoastractiaii. 


i  Uitod  alphabetleaUy  by  county  within  a  3tat«. 

is  that  Indicated  by  the  project  sponsor  in  tbe  oflScl^  appU- 

)f  ownsrshlp  Is  Indleatod  ss  follows:  (1)  Voluntary  nonproflt, 
ftata,  (•)  spodsl  disirlet,  and  (0)  otty-ooonty. 

ropaos:  The  varloos  catstortes,  frouped  by  procram 

or  the  PabUe  Health  Ssrvlee  Act,  are  mdloated  as  follows: 

tobsreolosfo  hospital.  (3)  meatal  hospital,  (4)  chronic  dbease 

Btsr.  (7)  ffaenl  hospital  and  pobUe  hsalth  center,  and 

labsntery.    Programs  ander  part  O:  (04)  Ohronle  dls- 

foelUty,  (t)  dia^ostfo  or  treatment  center,  and  (0)  nurs- 


Type  of  construction:  Tbe  type  of  construction  is  indicated  ss  follows:  (1)  New 
(2)  aaditlon,  (3)  remodeling.  (4)  replacement,  (6)  addition  and  remodeling,  (0)  addition 
and  replaceiaent,  (7)  sddltloii,  remodeling,  and  replacement,  and  (8)  remode  ling  and 
replacement. 

Adjonet  fscUtty:  The  adjunct  facility  being  constructed  is  indicated  as  follows: 
(1)  Laboratory.  (3)  nurses  home,  (3)  outpatfont  department,  (4)  service  Hkoilltles, 
(5)  nurses  home  and  service  tSoUlties.  and  (0)  teaching  or  training  facilities. 

Beds  provided:  Indicates  beds  provided  for  patients  by  the  project.  Where  no  beds 
are  listed  the  project  Is  for  equipment  only  (EQ);  a  health  center  (HO);  rehabilitation 
foeillty  (RF);  diagnostic  or  treatment  center  (DTO);  nurses  home  (NH);  nurses  school 
(NS);  or  adjunct  service  faculties  (ASF).  An  asterisk  (•)  tai  the  "beds  provided" 
eoluinn  indicates  a  project  which  includes  other  (Solllties  as  well  as  beds. 

Estimated  oost:  Includes  tbe  estimated  total  project  cost  and  tbe  estimated  amount 
of  Federal  partlctpatton.    A  pro^  may  be  s  total  fScility  or  part  of  a  total  facility. 

Initial  approval:  Represents  the  month  and  year  in  which  tlie  initial  project  appll- 
eation  was  approved  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  tbe  Public  Health  Service. 


We  Cu  Wk  B  VietMB 


KZTENSIOir  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or  11  niiiiiiy 
IN  THX  HOUSK  C  9  RXFSSSXIVTATIVCU 


Monday 


Mr.    HARRISQN 
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time  itaat  w»  wU 
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ttutt  we  haiwt 
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the  tide  In  our 
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Maw  25, 1964 


Mr.  E^Deaker.  In 
a4stiranoes  from  time  to 
eventually  start  wln- 
tt  la  appourent 
lostaiv  that  struggle. 
adninlstratloD  Is  fit^^^g 
the  Codgreas  to  a  iprofve  the  expenditure 
of  additional  mill  ons  to.  an  eff ort-to  turn 


faior 


adi  ttlonal 


t  le 


funds  will  be  of 
na  means  the  fun  or 
problem. 


I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  a  copyrighted  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
in  which  Editor  James  Fllnchimi  pre- 
sents the  views  of  Col.  Wendell  Fertlg, 
retired,  who  Is  now  the  executive  director 
of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  Alumni 
Association  of  Golden,  Colo. 

In  World  War  n.  Colonel  Pertig  orga- 
nized and  successfully  carried  out  guer- 
rilla warfare  activity  against  the  J^a- 
neee  Invaders  in  the  Philippines,  and 
thereby  became  one  of  our  greatest  au- 
thorities on  guerrilla  warfare. 

As  members  will  see,  Colonel  Pertig 
astutely  assesses  the  problems  we  are  up 
against  in  Vietnam,  and  he  offers  as  a 
formiUa  for  victory  what  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effective  approach  to 
them. 

As  Colonel  Pertig  says.  "Money  and 
equipment  alone  won't  win  this  war." 


Both  Colonel  Pertig  and  Editor  Flin- 
chum  axe  to  be  congratulated  for  bring- 
ing this  realistic  approach  to  victory  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

The  article  foUpws: 
We  Can  Win  in  Vxttmam  With  OtixBaiLLA 
Tactics 

(By  James  M.  Flinch um) 

Can  the  United  StatM  and  its  southeast 
Asian  allies  evn*  hope  to  win  the  war  against 
the  Communists  In  South  Vletmim? 

If  so,  what  Is  the  formula  for  success  In 
this  costly,  seemingly  endless  struggle  that 
has  been  underway  for  yean? 

There  Is  a  hope  tor  victory. 

The  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  triumph  over  the  Red  Vletcong 
politically  and  mllltarUy — ^but  only  If  the  for- 
mer recognize  certain  Immutable  facts,  and 
then  put  Into  effect  poUcles  consistent  with 
those  facts. 

The  formula,  a  relatively  simple  one,  comes 
from  one  of  America's  greatest  authsrltles 
on  guerrilla  warfare,  the  type  of  combat  that 
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la  being  waged  right  now  by  the  Vletcong 
Communista  against  tb%  South  Vietnamese 
troops  and  our  mlUtary  advisers  in  the  rain 
forests  and  swamps  of  the  Mekong  delta 
country. 

The  man  who  spells  out  this  formula  is 
a  m'"<"g  engineer  who  as  a  Reserve  Army 
c^cer  In  1942  refvised  to  surrender  to  the 
J^MfUse  forces  in  the  PhlUppines  and  be- 
^^t««  the  guerrUla  leader  ultimately  of  an 
Army  of  36,000  American  and  FUiplno  troops 
who  fought  the  invaders  right  up  to  the  Jap- 
smese  surroider  in  1946. 

The  name  of  this  man  is  Wendell  Fertig, 
colonel,  U.8.  Army  Reserve,  retired,  and  now 
the  executive  director  of  the  Colorado  School 
of    Mines    Alumni    Association    at    Oolden, 

C<do. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  did  not  surrender  to 
the  Japanese  In  the  PhUlppines  after  the  sur- 
render at  Bataan  22  years  ago  this  month; 
most  of  them  became  gjuerrllla  leaders,  but 
of  all  who  did.  the  name  of  Wendell  Fertlg, 
the  mining  engineer  who  left  his  Job  in  1941 
to  respond  to  a  call  to  active  duty  as  an 
officer  In  the  Army  Engineer  Reserves,  is  the 
most  famotis. 

Fertig  ultimately  wound  up  in  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  the  largest  of  the  PhUlppines, 
with  the  forces  of  Brig.  Gen.  WiUlam  R. 
Sharp.  When  Sharp  and  his  troops  svur- 
rendered  Fertlg  took  off  into  the  Jungle. 
Eventually  he  found  a  core  of  resistance 
among  FUipinos  and  Americans,  organized 
it,  and  when  the  party  got  going  full  ttlt, 
Fertig  was  the  head  man  of  a  military  and 
governmental  setup  that  operated  its  own 
currency  and  postal  system,  had  a  navy  of 
sorts,  manufactured  a  crude  radio  that  put 
them  in  touch  with  the  mainland  United 
States,  and  was  fighting  the  Japanese  to  a 
standstill  when  the  U.S.  forces  returned  to 
the  islands  3  years  after  the  siirrender. 

The  fuU  story  is  set  forth  in  a  book  pub- 
lished last  year  called  "They  Fought  Alone," 
by  John  Keats. 

As  an  expert  on  guerrilla  warfare,  then, 
Fertig  ranks  at  the  very  top. 

Since  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  Is  for  us 
essentially  a  reverse  of  the  situation  In  the 
Philippines  from  1942  to  1945 — with  oonven- 
tlooal  military  forces  occupying  key  towns 
a»  the  Japanese  did,  and  sortleing  forth  from 
their  strongholds  In  an  effort  to  wipe  out 
an  enemy  who  fought  according  to  no  rules, 
who  employed  stealth,  ambush,  and  all  the 
weapons  at  the  command  of  irregulars — it 
seemed  that  Fertlg  should  be  the  man  who 
would  know  how  we  shot;dd  fight  the  Vlet- 
cong in  the  rice  paddles,  swamps,  and  rain 
forests  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  what  Pertig  told  me  in  an  Inter- 
view: 

First  of  all.  we  must  instill  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  the  will  to  achieve  vic- 
tory in  this  war.  This  can  be  done  through 
a  variety  of  ways  but  we  must  make  sure 
that  their  lassitude  over  this  struggle  that 
has  been  going  on  for  nearly  18  years,  is 
overcome. 

One  adverse  situation,  says  Fertig,  Is  that 
not  enough  U.S.  aid  in  the  form  of  suppUes 
and  other  succor  gets  down  to  the  people  who 
really  count — the  peasants  who  live  out  In 
the  countiyslde  and  who  are  the  ones  who 
could  really  stand  to  benefit  from  this  aid. 

This  is  essential  to  what  Fertlg  regards  as 
a  basic  requirement:  That  the  South  Viet- 
namese must  win  the  war  themselves;  the 
United  States  never  can  put -enough  troc^ 
into  that  area,  he  says,  to  secure  the  victory 
for  theiQ  if  they  lack  the  desire  for  victory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Itself 
must  take  control  of  the  entire  situation,  says 
Fertlg.  warning  that  "you  can't  run  one  of 
these  shows  unless  you  actually  take  com- 
mand."  Fertlg  proved  the  soundness  of  this 
doctrine  by  seizing  control  of  the  guerrilla 
operation  in  Mindanao  in  1942  against  a 
Filipino  factional  leader  who  sought  to  use 


htm  merely  •»  a  figurehead  dilef  of  staff. 
Fertlg  ended  vp  being  the  No.  1  man. 

FortlMRnore.  we  must  reoogntae.  says 
Fertig,  tbat  South  Vietnam  is  a  guerrlUa-type 
operation  staged  in  the  Jungles  of  southeast 
Asia  irtiere  ooaventtonal-type  we^xins  that 
work  weU  in  ordinary-type  warfare  are  vir- 
tually useleas. 

The  Vietooog,  FerUg  points  out,  use  guer- 
rilla tactics  and  we  try  to  counter  them  with 
air  attacks  and  forays  with  regular  forces. 
This  won't  wtwfe- 

There  is  only  one  way  to  defeat  guerrilla 
forces  in  terrain  of  this  type:  by  using 
coxintergtierrilla  tactics. 

So  he  suggests  that  this  basic  tactic  be 
adopted:  Or^mize  a  special  carpa  of  South 
Vietnamese  guerrilla  warfare  specialists, 
equip  them  with  the  necessities  but  no  more, 
and  send  them  into  the  field  to  fight  the 
Vletcong  with  the  same  hit  and  run  sliadowy 
tactics  that  the  latter  tAvon  now.  But  fol- 
low these  i^ecial  counterinsurgency  iarcea 
with  regular  troops  to  be  used  only  as  a 
bolriing  force.  As  the  villages  and  rural 
areas  are  cleaned  out  of  the  Vletcong  and 
the  latter  are  either  eliminated  or  forced 
beck,  secure  the  terrain  with  the  regular 
troops. 

The  latter,  says  FerUg,  can  be  used  as 
goodwill  ambassadors,  making  sure  that  they 
are  Just  that  and  not  pillagers  and  rapists. 
They  can  pass  out  candy  to  the  children  and 
chuck  old  ladles  under  the  chin;  they  also 
can  prevent  a  return  of  the  enemy,  while 
ahead  of  them  moves  the'  real  combat 
forces — ^the  counte^;'guerrillas. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this;  the  late 
President  Ramon  Magsaysay  of  the  Philip- 
pines successfully  used  the  same  tactics  in 
overcoming  the  very  same  tjrpe  of  polltico- 
nAlitary  problem  against  the  Communist 
HukbeJahaps. 

"The  only  successful  counterguerrlUa  tac- 
tics in  history  have  been  those  that  em- 
ployed the  same  methods  of  the  guerrillas 
themselves,"  says  Fertlg. 

In  carrying  out  this  program,  however, 
the  UJB.-South  Vietnamese  leadership  must 
also  recognize  an  axiom  of  guerrilla  warfare: 
Never  ovearsupply  a  guerrilla  force.  Photo- 
grai^is  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  operating 
in  the  field  against  the  Vletcong  make  Fertig 
wince.  They  are  shown  wearing  U.S.  GJ. 
steel  helmets,  full  field  packs  and  all  of  the 
standard  infantryman  accouterments  while 
the  Vletcong  are  a  barefoot  rabble  clad  in 
shorts. 

Too  much  equipment  destroys  the  mobility 
of  a  guerrilla  force  and  permits  It  to  be 
pinned  down  by  attackers;  "any  time  a  guer- 
rUla is  pinned  down."  observes  Fertlg.  "he  is 
defeated." 

Development  of  the  people  in  the  country- 
side into  wlUlng  allies  will  provide  another 
benefit;  this  is  information  of  the  enemy's 
movements  which  Fertlg  calls  "G-2  from  the 
people  to  you."  The  forces  attacking  the 
Vletcong  are  blind  unless  they  can  be  kept 
informed  on  the  latter's  every  move;  con- 
trariwlse,  news  about  one's  own  movements 
oriplans  mxist  be  sternly  denied  to  the  enemy. 
When  Magsaysay  moved  against  the  Huk- 
balahaps,  says  Fertlg.  he  organized  six  spe- 
cial companies  under  Col.  Napoleon  Valeriano 
and  sent  them  into  the  field  with  the  regu- 
lar army  following  along  behind. 

But  more  than  a  reversal  of  tactical  poUcy 
is  necessary  in  southeast  Asia,  in  Fertig's 
opinion.  This  Nation  to  secure  victory  is 
going  to  have  to  abandon  its  "no  win"  con- 
cept of  warfare  if  we  liopt  to  achieve  a  de- 
cisiop;  and  furthermore,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  tough  with  North  Vietnam  and 
othw  countries  that  actively  supply  the 
Vletcong. 

"TeU  the  North  Vietnamese,"  says  Fertig, 
"they  must  cturtaU  their  Bupp<Mrt  <a  the  Vlet- 
cong, and  make  it  plain  to  them  that  if  they 
don't  we  shall  consider  it  a  hostile  act.  And 
then  if  the  Red  Chinese  replaee  Votth  Viet- 


nam as  the  primary  sotirce  of  supply,  take 
the  same  action  with  them." 

Fertig  also  thinks  this  covmtry  must  stop 
worrying  about  whether  other  countries  will 
develop  a  poor  opinion  of  us  as  in  the  case 
of  Cuba  where,  he  says,  "we  were  afraid  of 
what  the  X32i.  or  the  South  Americans  might 
think  If  we  acted  against  Castro." 

"You  can't  be  a  great  power,"  he  says,  "and 
be  loved.  Tbe  rest  of  the  world  is  going  to 
hate  3rour  guts."  adding:  "I  Just  can't  feel  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  Justify  our  action 
against  Castro,  for  example,  to  Guadeloupe  In 
the  Caribbean." 

"This  aU  adds  up  to  tbe  fact  that  we  are 
sending  our  young  men  to  fight  a  war  which 
we  say  Is  not  a  war."  says  Fertlg,  "and  yet 
they  are  expeeted  to  defeat  an  enemy  who 
win  use  any  tactics  In  the  world  including 
terror  and  sabotage." 

There  is  Just  one  other  thing  to  remember, 
says  Fertlg,  who  once  waged  a  vrar  against  ab- 
solutely incredible  odds  with  only  guts,  • 
driving  determination  and  chopped-up  cur- 
tain rods  for  biUlete :  "Money  and  equipment 
alone  won't  win  this  war." 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial frwn  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Polla- 
dium-Item : 

Miss  in  Soxtthkast  Asia 

Where  are  we  going,  and  what  are  we  get- 
ting into  In  southeast  Asia? 

Do  President  Johnson,  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara,  or  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  have 
the  slightest  idea? 

Our  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
example.  Is  costing  us  about  #400  milUon  a 
year.  That  Is  nearly  half  a  blUlon  dollars. 
The  other  day  President  Johnson  proposed  an 
extra  $125  million  to  finance  additional  mUi- 
tary  and  dvU  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

How  long  ts  that  supposed  to  last?  It  can't 
be  for  long,  at  the  rate  we  are  going.  Then 
will  there  have  to  be  more? 

Apparently  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers have  long  since  given  up  on  the  Idea 
of  getting  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  196S.  In  fact.  McNamara  recently  re- 
turned with  the  ^oomly  outlook  that  a  long 
road  is  ahead.  He  sajrs  we  can  win,  with 
"persistent"  efforts. 

Incidentally,  what  wUl  we  have  to  do  be- 
fore we  can  decide  we  have  won?  _  What, 
exactly,  are  our  goals? 

Protests  over  our  poUcy  In  South  Vietnam, 
whatever  It  is,  are  beginning  to  mount  in 
the  Congress. 

Senator  Watnx  Mobsx,  an  Oregon  Demo- 
crat who  has  been  a  persistent  foe  of  our 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  wonders  if 
President  Johnson's  caU  for  additional  funds 
in  Vietnam  is  nothing  but  a  subterfuge 
to  enable  the  administration  to  carry  on  a 
war  without  the  Congress  ever  declaring 
war. 

Remember  President  Truman's  "police  ac- 
tion" in  Korea?  That  never  was  declared  a 
war.  Unfortunately,  those  American  boys 
who  gave  their  lives  in  Korea,  and  who  now 
are  dying  as  "Instructors"  and  "advisers"  in 
Vietnam  are  as  dead  as  those  kUled  in  de- 
clared wars. 
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form  ot  government  go  down,  and  although 
their  efforts  to  undermine  our  Government 
and  thoee  at  the  worlds  other  democracies 
have  not  (for  many  years)  brought  about  a 
major  war.  the  contlntied  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  tension  In  Berlin — to  give  only  two 
examplee — indicate  that  the  threat  is  still 
there.  It  will  .be  there.  I  am  afraid,  for 
nwmy,  many  years  to  come.  If  we  had  to 
counter  it  by  maintaining  on  active  diity  all 
the  forces  which  would  be  needed  for  each 
of  our  servlcea  to  engage  In  actual  war,  the 
cost  to  our  country  would  be  fantastic.  In 
fact,  I  would  have  some  very  serious  doubts 
aa  to  whether  our  economy,  vital  as  it  is, 
could  stand  the  strain.  It  is  you  in  the  Re- 
servea  who  enable  ua  to  "have  our  oake  and 
eat  it,  too."  Becauae  of  the  sacrlflces  of  time 
and  energy  you  make,  we  need  keep  on  active 
duty  only  the  forces  required  to  deal  with 
our  current  responsibilities  and  the  more 
likely  contingencies,  having,  in  you,  great 
residual  strength  to  be  called  upon  if  we 
need  It.  We  have  done  that,  aa  moat  of  you 
know,  as  recently  as  the  Berlin  crtsla  of  1961, 
when  40  Reserve  shipa  and  18  Reserve  patrol 
squadrons  returned  to  active  duty. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  who  are  our  back- 
up team  a  little  Idea  of  the  Navy's  present 
numbers  and  capabilities,  discuss  some  of 
the  problems  and  projects  currently  of  par- 
ticular interest,  and  then  take  a  few  looks 
into  my  crystal  ball  and  hazard  a  few  guesses 
as  to  where  we  are  going  in  the  futiire. 

NKW  lOTHODa,  OLD  JOB 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  expect  to 
have  873  ships  in  our  active  fleet,  with  an- 
other 114  under  construction.  We  will  have 
7,087  operating  aircraft,  669,992  personnel  in 
unifcMTn,  and  an  additional  340.000  civilians. 
Last  year,  our  budget  was  915  bOllon.  That's 
a  lot  of  money,  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  hard- 
ware. What  are  we  doing  with  It?  The  an- 
swer is  pretty  simple:  we're  doing  what  we've 
always  done — seeing  that  the  seas  remain 
free,  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  can  move 
on  them  in  peaceful  trade.  Additionally, 
we  are  showing  the  flag  at  ports  around  the 
world,  keeping  ourselves  ready  through  fleet 
exercises  and  Joint  exercises  with  other 
navies  for  whatever  actions  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  take.  There  are  also  some  new 
facets  to  the  rede  we  play  In  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  For  Instance,  our 
Polaris  submarine  have  taken  their  place 
as  a  major  part  of  America's  nuclear  de- 
terrent, and  we  are  exploring  the  poeslblll- 
ties  of  a  miiltilateral  force  with  our  NATO 
allies.  These,  however,  are  In  a  way,  simply 
modern  ways  to  help  accomplish  a  centuries- 
old  Job. 

We  are  not  without  o\ir  problems,  of 
course — none  of  the  services  are.  One  of  the 
most  absorbing  and  challenging  of  these,  at 
the  moment.  Is  the  study  of  how  much  and 
how  quickly  the  Navy  should  convert  to  nu- 
clear propulsion.  There  is  pretty  general 
agreement  that  submarines  should  be  nu- 
clear-propelled,  for  this  modern  method  of 
propulsion  makes  a  spectacular  difference  in 
underwater  craft,  enabling  them  to  go  with- 
out surfacing  for  weeks — almost,  literally,  as 
long  as  their  food  and  other  stores  bold  out. 

NTTGLXAB    8Bn>S    FORESrEN 

In  regard  to  nuclear  power  for  surface 
ships,  however,  there  continues  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  this 
is  something  I  think  we'll  be  talking  over  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  believe,  however,  that 
eventually  a  large  part  of  our  surface  ships 
will  also  be  nuclear-powered,  especially  as 
oxir  scientists  and  technicians  bring  idown 
costs  and  reduce  the  physical  size  of  power- 
plants.  Nudear  power  represents  (in  my 
opinion)  the  greatest  advaiK;e  in  propulsion 
since  the  change  from  sail  to  steam — far 
greater  than  the  Improvements  I}rought 
about  by  the  change  from  coal  to  oil.  At 
present,  of  course,  it  is  only  practical  for  our 
largest  surface  ships,  and  even  for  those,  as 


you  will  have  read,  there  is  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  advantages  Justify  the  cost. 
The  military  advantagea  are  very  evident  »nd, 
I  believe,  xmiveraally  acoepted.  Nobody's  de- 
nying, either,  that  thia  method  of  propulaion 
is  expensive.  The  question  is — and  for  at 
least  the  immediate  future  will  continue  to 
be — twofold:  (a)  are  theae  advantagea  es- 
senUal,  and  (b)  are  they  worth  the  price? 

Our  present  thinking  la  that,  long  range, 
we  want  nuclear  propulsion  for  all  sub- 
marines and  tor  all  surface  ships  where  it 
would  give  a  definite  military  advantage  and 
where  it  is  technically  and  economically 
feasible.  Short  range,  we  hope  to  complete 
an  entirely  nuclear  task  force  built  around 
Enterprise  as  soon  as  poaslble,  and  to  build 
a  second  such  task  force  as  soon  thereafter 
as  we  can. 

PXaSONNKL    PaOBLXMS    REMAIN 

I  do  not  mean,  of  coiuse,  that  we  have  any 
idea  of  Jimklng  all  our  ships  that  are  not 
nuclear  powered.  Far  from  it.  The  experi- 
ence we  have  already  had  of  running  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  ships  together  in  the  same 
task  force  shows  that  this  can  be  done  ef- 
fectively and  that  these  mixed  groups  have 
a  capability  superior  to  that  of  a  conven- 
tionally-powered group.  We  will,  however, 
on  a  gradual,  planned  basts,  replace  our 
older  ships  with  new  ships,  an  increasing 
number  of  which  will  be  nuclear  powered. 
For  many,  many  years  to  come,  we  will  be 
steaming  mixed  groups  of  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  ships,  and  in  many  of  our  smaller 
ships,  of  course,  nuclear  power  may  never  be 
considered  practical. 

Among  other  matters  much  discussed  in 
the  Navy  at  the  moment  is  our  continuing 
difficulty  in  retaining  personnel  beyond  the 
period  of  their  obligated  service.  liCany  leave 
the  service  because  they  are  offered  better- 
paying  Jobs  in  tnd\istry.  We  have  succeeded 
in  improving  the  situation  in  regard  to  pay 
and  a  number  of  the  other  factors  which  in- 
fluence morale,  such  as  adequate  housing, 
but  much  more  must  stUI  be  done. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  continues  to  be  a 
tough,  demanding  task,  requiring  our  best 
efforts.  We  are  gaining,  improving  our  tech- 
niques not  Just  in  ind^vidxial  units,  but  in 
the  coordinated  tactics  among  the  numbers 
of  our  air-s\irface-subsurface  ASW  teams. 
ASW,  however,  continues  to  be  one  of  our 
moet  challenging  problems. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  imply,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  the  Navy  is  in  trouble. 
What  you  are  trying  to  improve  always 
comes  to  mind  more  quickly  than  the  things 
you  are  satisfied  with.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  pretty  happy  about  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Navy — not  only  oxir  capabilities, 
but  the  way  we  are  organized,  the  plans  we 
have  made,  the  people  we  have  on  board.  I 
think  we  can  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence, knowing  that  any  challenges  we  may 
face  will  be  forthrlghtly  met  and  conquered. 

That  we  will  keep  on  doing  so  is  my  first 
prediction — we  will  continue,  I  believe,  to 
perform  with  efllciency  and  distinction  the 
tasks  allotted  us.  My  second  prediction  is 
that  we  will  not  find  that  these  tasks  have 
become  any  fewer.  Castro  has  shown  that 
he  means  to  keep  Guantcmamo  in  the  fore- 
front of  world  attention.  In  Vietnam,  the 
stabilizing  effect  of  a  UJ3.  naval  force  stand- 
ing off  thoee  troubled  shores  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  required.  At  any  time,  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  respond  to  some  threat,  or, 
very  possibly,  several  threats  at  once. 

Whether  the  threat  is  thermonuclear  war, 
non-nuclear  general  war,  limited  war,  or  the 
brush-flre  border  disputes  and  civil  insurrec- 
tions so  common  to  the  cold  war,  out  forces 
can  counter  quickly,  ustng  the  precise  degree 
of  force  the  situation  seems  to  call  for — and 
our  potential  enemies  know  of  our  capabil- 
ities and  know,  too,  that  we  are  determined 
to  use  them  if  we  must. 

We  can  take  acticm  without  alerting  any- 
one or  asking  their  pemUssion.     We  simply 
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utniM  tha  internationally-aeceptad  right  of 
any  nation  to  move  at  will  upon  the  high 
•■•B.  Thla  may  be  of  great  tmportanos  In 
an  srs  when  there  la  auch  a  dalleate  Inter- 
play among  polltleal.  psyehologlflal.  and  mili- 
tary prsasurea.  We  can  llgfat  on  arrival,  or 
ws  can  stand  by.  adf -contained  and  evsr- 
ready.  Indefinitely.  No  bases  have  to  be 
buUt  for  us.  no  nationalistic  or  Comm\inlst- 
Inaplred  minorities  reconciled  to  our  prss- 
anoe  on  their  soil.  No  other  than  ova  normal 
aourcss  of  supply  are  neadsd.  And  whaa 
the  crisis  is  over,  we  can  go  as  swiftly,  as 
efficiently  as  we  came. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world  0X9  on  islands, 
on  eoasts,  or  otherwise  easily  rsaehable  by 
sea.  Thla  Is  natural,  because  the  seas  formed 
most  of  the  principal  routes  of  trade  and  war 
(and  tlierefore  of  both  culture  and  conflict) 
in  the  ancient  world.  To  a  great  extent. 
they  have  remained  so.  The  fate  of  essen- 
tially  land-orlentad  governments  may  depend 
on  naval  actloo.  As  Athens,  always  more 
famous  for  her  aany  than  her  navy,  breaks 
the  power  of  the  land-based  empire  of  Persia 
on  tha  waters  of  tha  Bay  of  Salamla.  so  In 
our  day  world  powers,  whether  or  not  essen- 
tially land-powers,  may  reach  a  showdown  on 
tbessas. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Navy  stands  watch. 
As  ws  on  the  bridge  peer  out  into  the  stormy 
night,  it  Is  good  to  feel  confidence  in  tha 
ship  banaath  our  feet  and  tha  aoan  with 
whom  we  serve.  It  Is  good,  too,  to  think 
that  BO  many  are  ready  to  come  to  our  help 
if  wa  ahould  need  you.  I  speak  now  not 
only  of  the  Naval  Bsscrvlsts  who  are  mem- 
bera  of  o\x  own  family,  but  of  tha  meBabera 
of  tha  other  aervloes,  both  active  and  Baserve. 
who — on  hasos.  te  patr<dltng  aircraft,  or  sim- 
ply on  call  U  needad — aerve  with  na  in  tha 
defenaa  of  our  ooimtry  and  of  the  freedom 
of  tha  world. 


Party  Re^MBsibilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REldABKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARYET 

ar  amuxA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  ShetbyvlUe  (Ind.)  News: 

Pabtt 


While  disimity  is  hardly  a  novdty  in  either 
party,  there  is  something  eq>eclally  abra- 
sive about  the  present  disarray  In  Bepublican 
ranks.  The  key  to  it  Is  the  campaign  of 
Senator  GoaowanB,  or  rather  the  OOP  op- 
position It  has  engendered. 

So  points  out  tha  Wall  Street  Journal  In 
a  recent  editorlaL  It  recalls,  amopg  other 
thlnga.  that  in  1952  the  so-called  Eastern 
Republicans  fought  bitterly  enough  against 
Robert  A.  Taft,  but  when  the  convention 
was  over  and  they  had  won,  Taft  and  Elsen- 
hower made  peace;  the  Ohloah  loyalty  sup- 
ported the  party  nominee.  It  was  aomairtkat 
similar  in  1960.  After  Vice  President  Nixon^ 
nomination  neither  Qovernor  Rockefeller'a 
forcea  nor  any  other  algnlficant  Bepublican 
group  aat  on  their  hands. 

This  time  the  poeslbllity  arises  that  soms 
prominent  niberal"  BepuMicans  may  Indeed 
withhold  their  support  if  Gou>watzb  is  the 
nominae.  They  profess  to  find  his  vlsfws 
totally  \inacceptable;  they  say  he  is  wreck- 
ing the  party. 

But  it  is  fair  to  ask  who  is  wrecking  what. 
The  choice  of  the  convention,  If  he  is  it,  (m* 
those  who  refuse  to  support  the  convention's 
choice?  As  OOLDWATSB  himself  put  it  re- 
cently, loyalty  to  faction  cannot  supersede 


loyal^  to  part,  at  least  if  the  party  Is  to  sur- 
Ttva.  A  better  way  to  guarantee  electoral 
dateat  la  haid  to  Imagtna 

Begardlng  tha  alleged  unacoeptabllity  of 
OoLmwaTiB'a  vlcwa.  cwtainly  no  mkn  ahould 
be  rtpff***  to  saMlorae  positions  ha  cannot 
reconolla  >'«■«—»*  with.  In  that  event,  how- 
aver,  aaaumlng  tha  party  itaeU  doss  endorse 
tha  man  and  the  positions,  it  would  amm.  to 
h*<v>"»«  a  matter  of  political  oonadenoe  for 
tha  dlssantsrs  to  aak  themselvea  whether 
they  BtiU  hrtnng  to  this  par^. 

Actually,  aa  tha  Joiimal  states,  political 
realities  •being  what  they  are,  reconcilation 
need  not  be  all  that  difficult.  A  presidential 
candidate  will  almost  always  be  willing  to 
make  compromises  with  other  factions  in  his 
party.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  candidate 
becomes  President,  ha  knows  he  has  to  ad- 
Just;  he  eannot  do  aU  the  things  he  might 
think  theoretically  desirable  to  do. 

Senator  Ooldwatxx  has  made  this  clear. 
He  oSsrs  his  psrty — and  the  Nation — ^not  the 
specifics  of  "extremlBm"  but  a  broad  con- 
sensus of  principles  already  arrived  at  by 
leading  BepoMleana  In  Congress. 

The  principles  include  emphasis  on  in- 
divldiuU  dignity  and  freedom  and  action  in- 
stead of  Federal  paternalism;  local.  State  or 
regional  handling  of  aU  problems  that  can 
best  be  so  handled;  establishment  of  priori- 
tiea  of  government  programs,  putting  needs 
against  laaources. 

Such  basic  tenets,  Ooldwatb  says,  "cover 
our  aiqnoach  to  Umited  govemmant,  to  local 
responsibility,  to  the  prudent  rather  than 
the  reckless  xise  of  taxes  and  to  the  dvlllaed 
resolution  of  civic  problems." 

Why  that  pcHltieal  philosophy,  sspeclally  In 
view  of  the  wide  leeway  It  providea  for  ajw- 
eiflc  policymaking,  should  be  unacceptable  to 
any  Bepublican  Is  not  easy  to  tmderstand. 
If  it  is  imacceptable,  then  it  can  ba  aAad 
why  there  should  be  a  Republican  party  at 
all;  the  aountry  may  as  waU  settle  for  a  one- 
party  paternalistic  state. 

And  to  avoid  that,  of  course,  is  what  QoiJ>- 
WATia  is  trying  to  do:  To  show  that  the  GOP. 
at  any  rata  in  its  caiglns  In  Lincoln,  Is  a 
party  qf  Umited  government  and  regard  for 
the  individual,  and  hence  oonstitntes  an 
alt«native  to  the  Dethoerats.  His  Is  trying 
to  state  its  essence. 

For  our  pert,  we  by  no  means  agree  with 
evoythlng  the  Senator  has  said  on  spedflc 
questions.  Watching  the  campaign  so  far, 
we  do  not  know  that  he  would  be  the  beat 
choice  of  the  Republican  convention.  Or 
for  that  matter,  whether  any  cf  the  current 
OOP  poesibUitles  would  be  a  better  ^olee 
for  the  Nation  than  the  probable  Democratic 
candidate. 

But  we  respect  Mr.  Goldwatis's  integrity 
and  we  very  much  respect  his  tf  ort,  in  tbs 
face  of  what  seem  considerable  odds,  to  give 
the  Nation  at  long  last  a  choice  ot  political 
I^iilosophy.  That  effort  transcends  the  in- 
terests of  the  Republican  Party  and  becomes 
a  matter  of  fundamental  direction  for  the 
country. 

We  suggest,  for  that  reason,  th*  would-be 
Bitters-out  in  the  OOP  ought  to  start  think- 
ing less  about  their  pique  and  vaore  about 
their  responsibilities  to  party  and  Nation. 


hearing  a  great  deal  abmit  the  Impor- 
tance of  beef  imports  upon  our  dameetie 
cattle  IndiMtry.  liAu:iy  of  us  hare  intro- 
duced legislattaii,  the  oiactment  of  which 
we  feel  would  eonstttute  a  Biajor  step  in 
correcting  the  present  hlgh-Unport  levels. 
This  is.  of  course,  ol  trcmendoua  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Calif  omia  State  Legislature 
has  made  its  voice  heard  through  the 
adoption  at  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 
which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  into 
the  Record  »t  this  polx^: 

Whereas  the  beef  cattle  Industry  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States  is  suffering 
severe  price  and  economic  damage  Irom  beef 
and  veal  imports  Into  the  State  and  the 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  these  beef  and  veal  Imports  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  1963  aet  an 
alltime  record  of  nearly  2  billion  pounds,  of 
which  33  million  came  through  the-itour 
Paciflo  Coast  ports  during  a  single  month, 
which  is  equivalent  to  almost  54.000  head  of 
grown  cattle;  and 

Whereas  beef  and  veal  Imports  have  had 
a  rapid  growth  over  the  last  decade,  par- 
ticularly subsequent  to  the  modification  of 
the  United  Kingdom-Australian  meat  agree- 
ment in  October  1950,  from  2.4  percent  in 
1953  to  11  percent  in  1963;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will, 
inevitably  restilt  in  removal  of  capital  from 
California  and  tha  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  with  concurrent  employment 
losses;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  low-cost  producing  countries  ex- 
porting beef  to  Oalifomla  and  the  United 
Statea  is  virtually  unlimited:  and 

Whereas  since  cattle  raising  and  cattle 
feeding  uses  apfuoximately  42  percent  of  tha 
total  tonnage  of  all  feedstuffs  and  byprod- 
ucts of  countless  agricultural  crops  produced 
in  California  and  the  United  Statea.  tha  In- 
dustry U  essential  to  the  growth  sad  welfare 
cf  the  State  of  California  and  the  Amtficaa 
economy;  and 

Whereaa  the  meat  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  Government  of  the  Unltd  Statea 
and  th  Govemmenta  of  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Ireland  eatabllshing  quotas,  to 
limit  their  beef,  veal,  and  nuitton  imports 
Into  this  country  to  the  1962-63  average  level, 
about  6  percent  below  the  record  leval  of 
1963,  does  Uttle  to  aUevtate  the  depressed 
conditions  in  the  cattle  Industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asmnibly  o§ 
the  State  of  California  (ioinOw).  That  tha 
Congreas  of  the  United  Statea  Is  requested  to 
establish  qviotas  on  imports  of  beaf  and  beef 
products  into  the  United  States  with  prin- 
cipal exporters  at  levela  substantially  below 
the  recordbreaklng  beef  import  years  of  1963 
and  1063;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tha  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea,  and  each  Member  of  the  CaU- 
fomla  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  ths 
United  Statea. 


California  Lefisktore  Speaks  Oat  on  Beef 
Imports 


President  Johnion's  Okmcc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFOBIfXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Cahf omla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  we^  we  have  been 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAEJ^ 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.J964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE    Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  from 
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Boov  Konc  appefti^  In  the  Washlngtoa 
Post  of  May  23. 

Ifr.  Alnp  It  bettitnlnt  to  "aee  tbroivh 
iMkly."  b«  \  he  does  not  aee  the 
of  the  troaile.  The  came.  lir. 
I^ieaker,  to  ttie  aaz  le  aa  It  was  In  Cuba: 
We  backed  the  wxmc  hone,  a  hivpy 
faculty  that  we  hajre  dlaplayed  over  and 
over  again. 

Yes.  mdeed.  MrJ  Alaop  notes  the  re- 
sults, but  the  cauqes  are  still  a  baflUng 
enlfl^na. 

PBSBZXnqT    JdHMSOK'S  Choicx 
(By  Jo*  iph  Alnp) 

Bono  kowa. — Aa  Ic  Dg  ago  m  last  February, 
Whan  tb«  IntalUcmo  >  lint  bcgaa  In  IndicaU 
•artoiis  datorlontton  sC  tb*  altiutkn  In  Viet- 
nam. WsaUofton  pa  leymaken  were  already 
aaylnc.  "TlUa  nwy  m  Prealdent  Jobnaon's 
CutML"  Tbey  ooulq  not  liave  been  more 
rl^t. 

Demonstrably,  tbe  UJS.  world  position  wlU 
slB^^Iy  ooms  apart  ai  tbs  seama  U  tbs  Preal- 
dMtt  dneks  ttas  ebal  enges  at  Vietnam.  Just 
•a  our  world  postttaE  would  bave  oome  i^art 
At  tbs  I  lima  U  President  Kennedy  bad 
dueksd  tbs  ^allengy  of  %b»  Sovlst  missiles 
In  Cuba. 

Tbs  eballenge  in  Vietnam,  la  tbe  tbreat  of  a 
dseistT*  Oommunlst  victory  tbare — a  tbreat 
tbat  la  now  growing  i  A  tbe  time.  A  Commu- 
nist Tletory  will  also  be  a  gigantic  American 
fhtlure:  and  jvist  ai  twtblng  succeeds  like 
■oeeesa.  it  is  also  a  n  Is  of  blstory  tbat  notb- 
tng  falls  Ilk*  failure.  Hsnce  tbs  unavoidable 
ciauseqiisiices  o<  buc4  a  gigantic  failure  may 
b*  Ustsd  as  follows. 

Plrat.  tb*  wbole  dlsoutbsast  AsU  wUl  be- 
eom*  an  arsa  c€  predi  ^nlnant  Communist  In- 
Sosooe — and  Cbinsst  Communist  tnfluimoe 
at  tbat.  Sosas  Statsi  like  Laoa.  Vietnam  and 
probably  n—wiwMti*  y  rill  be  formally  Inoorpo- 
ratod  In  tb*  Oommuufst  bloc  Cblnese  dq>art- 
it. 


Ottiflra.  Ilka  TbaU  uid.  will  seek  to  save 
*K— wi  ■—  tbrougb  1  isutrallsm,  tbougb  wltb 
little  bope  ct  suocesi  In  tbe  long  ran.  Otb- 
ar*.  Ilk*  Malaysia,  w  U  swiftly  founder  wltb 
vgly  tbowgh  not  prec  sely  predictable  results. 

Beeond.  and  pertu  ps  more  serious,  Ji^xtn 
will  mov*  toward  z  eutrallsm;  tbe  Pblllp- 
pinaa  wlU  go  furtbir  tban  Japan;  Soutb 
Korea  wm  be  coovilsed.  and  lUwan  msy 
wen  be  d— Uojed.  A  od  tbe  American  trans- 
padfle  bases,  sn  Okk  lawa.  at  Suble  Bay  and 
tfsewbsr*.  will  be  lo  )t  In  tbe  process. 

In  sum.  tbs  unite  X  States  will  be  forced 
out  of  bartnees  ss  a  I  adflc  power;  the  Amer- 
ican llva*  laid  down  on  tbe  beacbes  of  Iwo 
Jlma  and  Iteawa  wU  bave  been  lost  In  vain; 
and  w*  sban  be  pual  isd  back  to  Hawaii. 

Ifsanwbfl*.  tbe  arei ,  of  effective  Coounimist 
power  wlH  b*  exteriled  in  a  great  soutb- 
tbrusttDg  w*dg*  tow|tfd  tbs  sea  frontiers  at 
Australi*. 

After  sueb  a  oatdstropbe,  no  sane  man 
WDold  bet  a  nickel  <a  tbe  future  of  tbe  pres- 
ent reglms  in  Indls.  i  tt  would  expect  eventu- 
al stabmaatlon  in  AMca.  Xven  tb*  Amer- 
ican position  as  an  i  Uantlc  power  weuld  be 
gravely  undermined.  For  this  kind  sT  stag- 
geslng  faUure  on  one  sld*  of  tbe  globe  never 
passes  unnotioed  on  tb*  other  side. 

At  bottom,  tbe  retison  we  are  threatened 
with  sucb  a  fHwaster  1 1  our  continuing  accept- 
ance, following  tbe  precedent  first  set  by 
President  Bsenbowef-,  of  illo^cal  rulee  for 
tb*  Vlstnamsss  war. 

In  both  Vlstnam  lind  <«os.  the  rules  per- 
mit tbs  enemy  to  p  nsb  In  any  n\imber  of 
men  he  i^sases,  and  to  do  any  amount  at 
damage  be  can  man  tge.  on  our  side  of  the 
lln*.  wbll*  we  are  lot  permitted  to  do  as 
much  as  blow  up  a  bi  ekhoxise  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  tb*  line. 

Communist  North!  Vietnam,  the  enemy 
baas  and  command  pc  st  of  the  war,  has  there- 
for* been  wboUy  invl  alat*  hitherto,  and  this 
although  tb*  Nortb  \  Istnamaae  Communists 


bave  fla^antly  broken  every  promise  of  tbe 
Geneva  treattea  c<  1064  and  1962.  Yet  Norm 
Vietnam  is  both  fragile  and  supremely  vul- 
nerable. 

North  Vietnam  Is  fragile  because  no  Com- 
munist regime,  with  tbe  possible  exoeprtlon 
c€  tbe  Chlneee.  has  expoeed  Its  people  to 
such  a  long  ordeal  of  wretchedness  and  near 
famine.  It  la  a  novlable  state  In  the  beet  of 
droumstanoee.  and  conditions  there  have  not 
been  Improved,  to  put  it  mildly,  by  the 
combination  of  SootjJlst  agriculture  and 
Communist     military-Industrial     p<dloles. 


Tribate  to  Horace  Godfrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  KOBTH   CASOiJWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Carolina  citizens  are  pleased  with  the 
recognition  recently  accorded  one  of 
their  own  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  native  of  North 
Carolina,  is  a  recent  recipient  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  highest  award 
for  distinguished  service.  The  recog- 
nition is  richly  deserved.  Horace  God- 
frey is  a  keyman  in  farm-action  pro- 
grams affecting  farm  production  and 
marketing. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Department's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  he  heads  up  programs  that 
influence  the  production,  conservation, 
and  use  of  soil  and  water  resources  on 
millions  of  farms  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  executive  vice  president  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Depart- 
ment's bank  agency,  he  participates  in 
policymaking  that  puts  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  into  the  Nation's  economic 
bloodstream,  protecting  farm  income  and 
encouraging  the  orderly  and  increased 
marketing  of  farm  commodities  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  award  citation  reads : 

For  distinctive  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment and  (^iwratlon  of  major  programs  af- 
fecting farm  Income  and  conservation,  and 
for  outstanding  sldU  In  administration  re- 
sulting In  Increased  efficiency  and  economy. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  appointed  admini- 
strator of  ASCS  (then  known  as  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service)  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  CCC  in 
January  1961.  Excei>t  for  wartime  seir- 
Ice  in  the  Air  Force,  he  had  served  con- 
tinuously in  farm  program  administra- 
tion since  1934,  for  the  most  recent  12 
years  as  State  administrative  officer  for 
the  ASC  State  office  in  North  Carolina. 
He  is  a  career  employee  who  has  made 
steady  advancement  through  diligent 
application  to  the  Job  to  be  done. 

January  1961  was  a  critical  time  for 
agriculture,  calling  for  aggressive  action, 
tuned  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and  per- 
formed so  as  to  provide  maximum  as- 
surance of  success.  Price  supports  for 
major  c<»nmodltie8  had  been  successively 
lowered,  farm  prices  had  declined,  and 


farm  Income  had  dropped  to  low  levels 
at  the  same  time  that  farm  (q;)eration 
costs  had  steadily  Increased.  Govern- 
ment stoAs  of  such  Important  agricul- 
tural commodities  as  feed  grains  and 
wheat  had  climbed  to  record  levels,  and 
the  costs  of  these  and  other  major  price- 
supported  operations  had  skyrocketed. 

Soil  bank  programs  initiated  in  the 
1950's  had  failed  to  stop  Increases  in  sur- 
pluses, had  cost  tremendous  sums  of 
money,  and  had  seriously  affected  local 
communities  wh»%  a  large  portion  of 
the  f  anns  had  been  retired  from  produc- 
tion. Conservation  efforts  had  become 
confused  and  were  not  especially  en- 
couraged. The  organizational  structure 
of  the  agency  administering  the  pro- 
grams was  not  adequate  for  the  J6b. 

Since  the  new  Administrator  took  of- 
fice, Improvements  in  both  programs  and 
the  administrative  organization  have 
benefited  the  wh(4e  agricultural  indus- 
try, directly  affecting  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers,  but  also  markets,  gen- 
eral business  operations,  Intematicmal 
relationships,  and  individual  consumers 
and  taxpayers  generally.  ASCS  opera- 
tions include  price  support,  production 
adjustment,  conservation  assistance,  sur- 
plus Inventory  management  and  dlq^osi- 
tion,  sugar  and  wocd  payments,  and  many 
related  activities. 

Agency  operaticxis  Involve  transac- 
tions in  practically  every  county  In  the 
United  States,  growing  out  of  Individual 
dealings  with  the  great  majority  of  all 
farmers,  war^ousemen,  banks,  coopera- 
tives, overland  and  water  carriers,  and 
others. 

Changes  In  (^3erati(»is — such  as  the 
elimination  or  reducticm  In  fees  and  other 
deductions  made  from  farmers'  price- 
support  boiefits — ^have  provided  more  in- 
c(xne  to  farmers  from  thdr  crops.  Ad- 
ministrative decisions  on  rates  of  pay- 
ment for  warehouse  charges  and  similar 
items  have  resulted  in  saving  millions  of 
dollars.  The  agricultural  ccMiservation 
program  has  been  revitalized,  resulting 
in  more  conservation  practiced  by  more 
farmers  each  year;  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants increased  by  11  percmt  In  Just 
1  year.  Parm  Income  has  Increased. 
Government  stocks  have  been  reduced. 

The  first  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, authorized  2  months  after  the  new 
administration  took  office — for  crc^is 
which  were  to  be  planted  within  a  few 
weeks — resulted  in  the  actual  diversion 
of  more  than  25  million  acres  from  pro- 
ductioiv  Into  approved  conserving  uses. 
This  program  has  been  f crowed  by  sim- 
ilar diversion  programs  for  wheat  and 
subsequent  feed  grain  cr(^>s.  Just  this 
spring,  new  programs  were  authorized  for 
the  next  two  crops  of  upland  cotton  and 
wheat. 

These  new  programs  have  meant  in- 
creased workloads,  but  they  have  been 
performed  with  less  manpower.  ASCS 
was  one  of  the  very  few  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment which  actually  reduced  employ- 
ment last  year,  and  the  reduction  was 
greater  than  that  for  any  other  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  streamlining  the  organizaticmal 
structure  of  ASCS,  lines  of  authority  and 
reqx>nsiblllty  have  been  clarified  and  es- 


tablished on  a  functional  basis.  The  net 
result  has  been  a  reduction  of  545  man- 
yeaiB  of  Piederal  employmoit  bi  fiscal 
1963  compared  with  1962 — saving  $3,- 
320,000 — and  an  expected  further  reduc- 
tion of  493  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
saving  an  additional  $4,117,000. 

County  office  administration  also  has 
been  Improved.  Man-years  worked  in 
fiscal  1963  In  these  offices  were  nearly  6 
percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  a 
trend  that  is  expected  to  continue. 

North  Carolinians  are  proud  of  their 
fellow  citizen,  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  and 
the  record  of  achievement  he  has  made 
in  administering  farm  programs  and 
saving  money  for  taxpayers. 


History,  TraAtioa,  aad  Importance  of 
Sprinffield  Armory,  Oldest  of  the  Got- 
emmeiit  Arsenals,  Cked  in  Two  In- 
formatiTe  Articles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^ 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   ICAaSACHXTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Springfield  Armory  in  Massachusetts, 
which  1b  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
vital  facilities  in  the  Army's  arsenal  sys- 
ton,  has  been  the  subject  of  two  very 
Interesting  articles  In  current  Issues  of 
national  magazines.  I  refer  to  one  arti- 
cle in  the  May  issue  of  "The  Gun  Re- 
port." written  by  Chris  Dvarecks,  Infor- 
mation officer  at  the  Springfield  Armory, 
and  former  Springfield  newspaperman; 
and  tbe  second.  entiUed  "Legend  of  the 
Springfield  Armory,"  by  Arnold  M. 
Chemofl,  appearing  In  the  June  Issue  of 
"Gun  ft  Ammo."  The  Springfield  Ar- 
mory played  an  important  role  in  supply- 
ing American  colonial  troops  with  rifles 
during  the  Revolutionary  War;  was  se- 
lected by  President  Washington  in  1794 
as  the  Nation's  first  Army  arsenal;  and 
has  since  played  a  vital  role  in  national 
defense,  both  in  wartime  and  peacetime. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
have  the  news  stories  from  the  Spring- 
field Dally  News  on  these  articles 
printed  with  my  remarks  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rxcord: 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Dally  News, 
liay  19. 1064] 

Natiokai.  Onv  Maoazot  Cashu  Stobt  or 
AucoKT — ^Poaxwoao  Noras  AasofAL  Has 
TusKEU  Ottt  Qbxat  Abms  of  HXstobt  Snvca 
Days  or  lT7e 

TTnlees  well  versed  in  local  historical  devel- 
opment, preeent-day  Bprlngfleld  Armory  «n- 
ployees  undouMedly  wont  recognize  prints 
of  the  machinery  or  the  ivoduets  of  the  fa- 
cility used  to  Illustrate  a  two-part  nartlonal 
gun  magaslne  article  on  the  armory. 

But  an  will  know  the  truth  ot  the  Intro- 
ductory text  of  the  article  entitled  "Legend 
of  the  Springfield  Armory"  by  Arnold  If. 
Ohemoff  appearing  In  the  June  Issue  of  the 
magaalne  "Oana  Jk  Ammo." 


I  nf  xmAornoir 
Ttie  tntfuductlon  states:  *^teeped  in  tradl- 
tkMi   and   as   Amolcan   as   the   Stars   and 
Btrlpea,  *8P'  since  1779  has  turned  out  some 
of  the  moet  famous  arms  In  history." 


"SP"  Is  ths  Army  Weapoxks  CkHnmand  tele- 
type deslgnatftwi  for  Springfield  Armory. 

Part  1  of  tbe  series  appears  In  this  Issue 
and  tbs  artlcls  Is  generously  Illustrated  with 
prints  ot  the  old  mcmuf  acturlng  proeeeses  as 
wrtl  as  tbe  f  amofos  old  filntlo<Aa  made  at  tlie 
gun  plant,  long  before  Its  offldala  tuged  that 
the  title  ot  "gunplant"  not  be  used  to  de- 
scribe Its  mission. 

Mr.  Chsmaff 's  artlcls  notes  that  In  the  pre- 
Revolutlonary  War  days  gunmaUng  was  a 
household  Industry,  an  art  which  saw  each 
piece  handcrafted  to  an  Individual's  taste 
and  needs.  I^ere  were  no  factories  any- 
where In  the  colonies  where  a  uniform  scale 
In  quantltlea  large  enough  to  supply  a  great 
number  of  troops  could  be  undertaken. 

Ilie  first  ordnance  depot  was  constructed 
at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  to  be  reasonably  safe  from 
enemy  captiire  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Tet  the  centrally  located  Carlisle  depot  did 
not  answer  the  needs  of  supplying  troops 
fighting  In  the  New  England  sector.  Since 
Brookfleld  was  then  the  largest  town  In  tbe 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  December 
1776,  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  acting  on 
its  own  accord,  passed  a  resolution  which 
established  Brookfleld  as  the  site  of  the  new 
depot,  the  article  says. 

KAKirOKD  StTOCESTKD 

However,  the  choice  made  Oeneral  Wash- 
ington furious  and  tbe  general  suggested  the 
city  of  Hartford  on  the  Connecticut  River  as 
the  logical  location. 

Ool.  Henry  Knox,  one  of  Washington's 
ablest  commanders,  pointed  out  that  Hart- 
ford was  too  close  for  comfort  to  the  then 
Brltish-oontroUed  New  York  City,  so  a  much 
safer  choice  was  Springfield. 

"There  were  many  good  reasons  for  select- 
ing Springfield  as  the  site  of  the  new  depot." 
the  article  notes.  "Perhaps,  the  moet  essen- 
tial one  was  Its  water  transportation  facil- 
ities. Located  on  the  direct  line  of  travel 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  Massachusetts 
Bay.  it  provided  distinct  advantages  for  small 
shipping  vessels.  Then,  too.  there  was  the 
problem  of  building  materials.  Springfield 
was  rich  in  prime  timber  which  was  vital  to 
the  construction  of  the  depot;  and  several 
sawmills  were  located  nearby." 

The  growth  from  rented  high  ground  from 
the  town  and  the  first  mission  of  the  filling 
of  cartridges  for  muskets  and  general  repair 
of  muskets  Is  then  traced. 

The  point  became  an  important'  mUltary 
supply  storage  area  and,  says  Author  Cher- 
noff,  "The  dedslve  victory  In  repiilslng  and 
capturing  Burgoyne's  army  can  be  credited 
to  the  resourceful  efforts  of  the  workers  at 
the  Springfield  Depot.  Also,  the  successful 
operations  against  Howe  and  St.  Leger  In 
ITH  and  against  Canada  in  1779  coxild  not 
have  been  aocompllshed  without  the  constant 
streaqa  of  supplies  that  poured  forth  from 
this  pninclpfd  artery." 

DKVSLOPmNT   TKACED 

The  article  traces  the  development  of  the 
faculty  and  its  products  to  tbs  noodel  18S5. 
which  was  the  last  smoothbore  flintlock 
musket  prxxluced. 

Tba  author  will  descrlbs  ths  conversion 
of  weapons  from  the  fiintlock  to  p^'cussion 
models  la  the  final  article. 


[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Dally  News, 

May  ao,  1964] 
ASMOBT  Man  Is  Poblispb)  in  Maoaziot — 
AanoLB  BT  DvAsacxA  Tbacxs  Histobt  or 

DSVSLOriSBMT  AT  FACIUTT 

A  major  article  tracing  the  history  of  weap- 
ons development  and  htghlighttng  tbe  Im- 
portant effect  of  the  Sprli^^leld  Armory  upon 
the  worldwide  weapons  pletvre  is  enrrsntly 
appearing  as  tbs  feature  artiele  te  the  May 
Issue  of  "The  Oun  Report,"  a  nationally  cir- 
culated magaalne. 

Written  by  Chris  Dvarecka,  Information 
ofllcer  at  the  armory,  the  article,  entiUed 


"The  Rifle— Its  Blrtb  and  arowtb."  tracsa 
the  evolution  ot  hand-held  weapons  begin- 
ning with  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  In  tbe 
mld-lSth  century. 

ABSKNAI.  XSTABUBHZD 

The  European  origin  of  weapons  dsvel- 
opments  ranges  from  the  mid- 13th  century 
to  the  year  1794  when  this  Nation's  first  ar- 
senal was  established  by  act  of  tbe  Third 
Congress  in  Springfield — the  Installation  now 
known  as  the  Springfield  Annory. 

From  ttat  point  on  to  the  ixvsent,  tba 
history  of  military  hand  arms  and  shoulder 
arms  beootnee  the  story  of  the  Springfield 
Armory,  since  each  successive  and  progrss- 
sive  development  took  place  in  America's 
dean  of  all  arsenals  in  the  city  of  l^irlngfleld. 
Since  the  success  ca  American  troops  In  bat- 
tle is  directly  attributable  to  the-  weapons 
with  which  they  are  equipped,  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  the  Springfield  Armory  has  {dayed 
an  important  part  In  tbe  s\irge  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  leader  among  nations. 

The  6,000-WQrd  article  brings  the  reader 
up  to  date  with  the  M-14  rifle,  the  current 
standard  rifle  for  American  troc^iB.  and 
stresses  the  point  that  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians at  tbe  Springfield  Annory  are  point- 
ing toward  an  ever  constant  goel  tiiat  today's 
efforts  are  very  cloeely  allied  wltb  tbe  plana 
of  future  weapons  requirements. 

AUTHOa'S  BACKOBOOm 

"Hxe  •autbor  of  the  article  has  been  In- 
formation olBcer  at  the  SfM'lngfleld  Armory 
since  1953.  Well  known  in  the  region  as  a 
speaker  as  well  as  an  author,  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America;  has  a  mobilization  assignment  In 
the  ofllce  of  the  Chief  of  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  Army;  hcrids  the  grade  of  major  In 
the  Army  Reeerve;  Is  author  of  the  weekly 
"^ne  Army  Report**  column  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Dally  News  tar  the  pcu*  6  years; 
and  has  been  listed  In  the  "Who's  Who  m 
Public  Relations"  for  the  past  several  years. 

The  current-article  appearing  In  "The  Oun 
Report"  Is  the  17th  national  writing  credit 
which  Mr.  Dvarecka  has  obtalnsd.  One  of 
his  writings  was  further  developed  Into  a 
half-hour  movie  film  entitled  "Commence 
Firing,"  an  Army  "Kg  Picture"  sequence. 


Castro  oa  tbe  G>lorado 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAuroaxxA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Monday,  May  25.1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wltii  It 
million  acre -feet  of  water  in  storage 
back  of  Hoovo-  Dam  and  dams  upstream, 
there  are  enough  reserves  In  the  Colorado 
River  mainstream  to  cope  with  4  more 
years  as  dry  as  1983  and  1964.  Yet  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  In  order 
to  build  up  a  head  of  water  to  produce 
power  at  Lake  Powell,  behind  Qlen 
Canyon  Dam.  has  arbitrarily  cut  off  the 
flow  ot  the  Colorado  River  at  that  point, 
like  Castro  cut  off  the  water  for  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  Purther,  as 
a  direct  consequence,  he  has  imposed  a 
lO-peroent  cut  on  water  uses  downstream 
in  violation  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, which  pn^bits  withholding  of 
water  upstream  for  power  uses  which  is 
needed  for  consumption  downstream. 

The  foUowing  (pinion  was  expressed 
today  by  M.  J.  Dowd,  Oolorado  River 
Commissioner  of  Gallfomla  and  chair- 
man of  the  C(»nmlttee  of  six  agencies 
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A  further  cMtieiai  &  was  made  by  Sam- 
uel B.  Ndson.  gencr  d  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Ci^  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power,  the  agency 
with  which  the  Bu  -eau  of  Reclamation 
contracts  to  opera  e  the  t>ublic  power 
leneraton  at  Hoovi  r  Dam.    He  said: 


TlM  Udall 


of  Ale 


wdooa  prodwetlaii  of 
St  Hoosar  Dam  In 
Oanfso.  and  ■~"**" 
itlw  Utsr  a 


fllal 


at  tiM 
riuptlea], 

The  she  agencies 


Water  District,  the 
ttan  DMriet.  the 
District  which 


seqnsster   so  much 
Canyon  Dam.  out  at 


whleb  thla  water  will  oome  hard  If  a  real 
Arcught  dssalops..  hi  s  by  no  means  been 
to  be  the  B  ost  profitable  way  to 
prodiM  Uon  on  the  river.  To 
18  electrloal  generators 
to  start  one  at  01«i 
latsr  another  there, 
jthlrd — maybe,  to  sup- 
til  ba  support  Ml  by  Pederal  flgurea 
which  are  yat  to  be 
who  adTlae 


ItYen  for  decking  by 
Intereated  public 
reoalTS  theae  data  as 
and  atatyae  them,  more  de- 
tailed oonmant  may  I  w  made  on  thto  flnan- 


situation.    As  of 


for  which  Oommls- 
Dowd   apoto)   are   the   Imperial 
Irrigation  District.  <  f  which  he  Is  eaecu- 
tt?e  oOcer.  the  Coai  lieUa  VaUey  County 


Palo  Yerde  Irrlga- 
ietropoUtan  Water 
9  minion  people  In 


lit  etttes  In  souUem  California,  the 
San  Diego  OooatT  1  Tater  Authority,  and 
the  Lqp  Angdes  (fty  Department  (^ 


Ftom  Indio,  Rayi  lond  R.  Rummonds 
90ke  for  the  Coad  «IIa  Valley  growers. 
Be  cited  the  currei  t  expenditure  of  $7 
aiflllon  there  on  wa  er  conserratlon  im- 
proffigmts.  UnusiuUly  high  eOclency 
In  water  emplogrme  tt  results,  lliere  is 
less  and  leas  slack  w  dch  can  be  taken  up. 
He  added  that  Inco  oe  from  water  sales 
to  growers  Is  one  of  he  principal  sources 
of  maoey  available  to  pay  back  that  $7 
mimon.  and  to  repaj  the  $26  million  JSa. 
.loan  used  to  build  t  le  Irrigation  system. 
Tlie  mandatory  10-  wveent  cut  In  water 
aTaOaUllty  could  ui  wt  funding  plans  of 
the  district,  he  said. 

In  BIythe.  oOclal  i  of  the  Palo  Verde 


Irrigatian  District  ok  Knred  that  its  water 
right  is  the  first  esU  bUshed  on  the  river 
and  has  legal  prioril  y.  Once  an  unused 
water draina  back  la  the  riyer.  an  im- 
proreuient  in  effldtncy  sf  use  seemed 


dlfBcult  to  accomplish.  The  mandatory 
lO-percoit  cut  announced  by  Secretary 
UdaU  to  "gain  experience"  in  ways  to 
cope  with  a  possiUe  third  dry  year  in 
1965  brought  the  counter  question. 
"What  is  reasonable?"  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  charged  by  law  to  make 
reascxiable  regulations. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  troubles 
<»  the  Colorado  River  stem  f rwn  the  fact 
that  the  river  simply  does  not  contain 
enough  water  to  satisfy  all  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put.  There  is  alao  little 
doubt  that  this  situation  can  be  rem- 
edied, although  it  may  cost  a  lot  of 
mon^.  That  remedy,  endorsed  by  these 
six  southern  California  water  agencies 
Is  embodied  in  bills  introduced  on  the 
Senate  side  by  Senator  Kuchkl,  and  on 
the  House  side  by  myself  and  others. 
The^  would  look  to  augmenting  the 
Colorado's  limited  flow  by  diversion  of 
surplus,  imused,  and  iinneeded  waters 
from  other  river  basins. 

It  is  time  the  Interior  Secretary  stops 
aping  the  fatuous  Fidel  and  starts  sup- 
porting feasible  permanent  solutions  to 
western  water  problems. 


Pert  Tax  Drop  Kills  Pork  Barrel  Charfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUFOBMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  BCr.  Speaker,  last  August 
Life  magazine  carried  an  attack  on  a 
number  of  Federal  projects  throughout 
the  country.  One  of  these  which  Life 
magazine  labeled  "pork  barrel"  and  un- 
necessary was  the  Sacramento  deep 
water  ship  channel  at  Sacramento,  Calif. 

At  that  time  I  characterized  the  arti- 
cle as  regards  the  Sacramento  port  mis- 
leading and  deliberately  inacciu^te. 
How  oamct  1  was  in  this  characteriza- 
tion can  readily  be  seen  in  the  following 
article  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  May 
15. 1964,  which  stetes  the  port  in  its  first 
year  of  (n)eration  has  been  »>  successful 
that  It  now  appears  the  port's  (H>erating 
budget  for  1964-65  will  reflect  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  local  tax  support 
money  required  to  run  the  port  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the 
following  article : 
PoBT  Tax  Dbop  Knxa  Poax  BAaan,  Chasok 

The  port  of  Siuaiunento,  once  a  target  at 
"poUtlcia  pork  barrel"  charges  In  a  national 
magsalne,  today  turned  the  taMe  on  the 
aooffers  by  a-nnnaimHrig  ^  Substantial  reduc- 
tion In  tax  support  money  wui  be  possible  as 
the  result  of  its  first  ye«r  of  operatten.  In 
fact.  Port  Director  lirivln  Shore  said  today. 
Indications  are  that  the  port's  operstlpg 
budget  for  ISei-es  will  reflect  a  SO-percent 
reduction  In  the  tax  support  money  required 
to  run  the  port  next  year. 

The  budget,  now  set  at  Sl.lTl.OOO  wUl  oome 
up  for  approval  by  the  county  board  ot  su- 
perrtoora  Jtme  1.  Shore  said  the  new  budget 
will  call  for  $190,966  In  tax  funds  u  oppoeed 
%p  f888,190  last  year. 
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A  current  tax  rate  for  the  port  to  4  centa 
for  operattona  and  7  cents  for  bond  retire- 
ment. The  reduction  in  operating  eapensee 
for  1964-S6  could  mean  a  a-cent  reduction 
In  the  rate. 

Robinson  N.  Oowell,  chairman  ot  tfae  port 
comxalsBlon.  said  at  the  doee  of  a  special 
commission  meeting  yesterday  afternoon 
that  the  commission  "to  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  consider  thto  \mezpected  reduction 
In  tax  money  reqtxlrements.  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  we  have  been  in  operaUoo 
fcjr  ooly  a  year.  Thto  reduction  points  up 
the  Importance  ot  operating  thto  port  as  a 
businees." 

CkimmlsalonM'  Ivory  J.  Rodda  said  "there 
are  many  ports  that  still  are  on  the  tax  rolls 
after  many  years  of  operation." 

cms    BXASONS 

Shore  reported  the  reduction  In  t±ie  county 
budget  request  for  f\mds  for  the  port  next 
fiscal  year  to  the  result  ot  strict  buslnees 
procedures  plus  the  fact  "the  port  was  able 
to  show  a  small  operating  profit  during  Its 
first  year." 

The  port  commission  also  announced  plans 
for  major  expansions  at  the  ye«u-  <rtd  port. 

They  call  for  the  construction  of  a  com- 
plete rlc0  storage  and  loading  facility  and 
additions  to  the  preeeot  grain  terminal. 

Bids  will  be  sought  sfaorUy.  Construc- 
tion to  sohedxUed  to  start  about  the  middle 
of  June. 

ION   cAFAcrrr:    19,000     ^ 

The  rloe  storage  facility  wlU  have  a  ca- 
pacity ot  19.000  tons.  A  conveyor  system 
wlU  load  rice  In  bulk  directly  to  ships  at 
dockslde.  The  loading  capacity  will  be  800 
tons  per  hour. 

The  19,000-ton  capacity.  Shore  explained, 
to  sufllcient  to  handto  the  amount  spedfled 
in  a  reoenUy  signed  agreement  with  the 
Rloe  Growers  Assootatloc  of  Callfomto  with 
enough  additional  space  to  accommodate  the 
needs  ot  others  who  wlah  to  move  bulk  rice 
through  the  pcxt. 

New  tanks  at  the  grain  terminal  wUl  bring 
the  storage  capacity  up  to  a  planned  1.360,- 
000  tons. 

"With  the  Inistness  ouUook  for  the  port 
even  bettw  than  we  had  hoped."  Crowell 
said,  "we  are  pleased  that  we  can  compete 
theee  addltloos  to  the  terminal  area.  Now 
we  can  offer  the  best  of  service  to  the  rloe 
and  grain  industries  in  our  are*." 


Late  Hoa.  Clarcace  Caanoa 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  VtMCDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RIVRBSENTATiyES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1984 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Clarekcs  Can- 
non, this  House,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  Biembers  of  the  House  but  one 
of  the  best  and  greatest  Members  of  the 
House.  Clakknck  Cannon  loved  America 
and  embodied  the  typical  virtues  of 
America — ^Individualism,  high  character, 
and  great  courage.  He  was  deeply  dedi- 
cated to  the  American  way  of  life  and  to 
everything  which  made  America  greater 
and  stronger. 

He  was  a  frugal  man  with  money  but 
his  vista  of  America  was  great.  Indeed 
magnificent.    He  helped  to  buUd  this 
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greater  America  immeasurably  by  all 
that  he  did  In  the  service  of  this  House 
and  the  country  in  the  more  than  one- 
half  century  of  his  public  service. 

He  was  a  warm  friend,  a  gracious  and 
charming  gentleman,  a  distinguished 
American. 

The  passing  of  Cumizncs  Cannon  Is  to 
me  a  poignant  personal  loss  for  I  enjoyed 
his  friendship  from  the  time  I  came  to 
the  other  body  at  the  beginning  of  1937 
and  was  the  beneficiary  of  immeasurable 
kindnesses  from  him. 

His  example  will  ever  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  knew  him  and  learn  of  him 
and  his  mighty  works  will  long  endure. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  extend  ovu*  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Cannon  and  all  his 
loved  ones. 


Centeanial  of  the  Battle  of  New  Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnuuMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15th  and  16th.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  In  the  commemoration  of  the 
valor  of  the  cadets  of  T^ginla  Military 
Institute  as  displayed  100  years  earli- 
er at  the  Battle  of  New  Market,  Va. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Ih 
the  Appendix.  I  Include  the  significant 
addresses  given  on  this  occasion  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  R.  E.  Shell,  superintendent 
of  Vh-glnla  Military  Institute,  and  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Miller,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  R>relgn 
Investment  Corp.,  a  distinguished  son  of 
New  Market  who  returned  to  the  com- 
munity to  participate  in  this  commemo- 
ration.   Mr.  Miner's  remarks  follow: 

Congressman  Maxsh,  dtotingiOshed  gueets. 
ladlss  of  the  Women's  Memortol  Society, 
members  of  the  various  ▼olunteer  units  who 
are  participating  in  thto  centennial  anni- 
versary, ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  assembled  here  thto  aftwnoon  for 
Just  one  p\irpose — to  honor  those  who  fought 
and  died  diuing  the  Battle  of  New  ICar- 
ket.  That  battle  took  place  exactly  100  years 
ago — and  almost  at  thto  hour.  Those  who 
participated  In  the  battle  included  not  only 
the  seasoned  veterans  of  8  years  of  bloody 
fighting  In  many  batUeflelds  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  a  band  of  young  men  who  imtU 
that  day  had  not  expertenced  the  horrors  of 
war  or  the  emotions  of  facing  death.  Thto 
group  of  yo\mg  men  were,  as  you  know,  the 
Virginia  BCUltary  InsUtute  Corps  of  Cadets— 
s<Mne  380  strong — ^who  were  called  from  their 
classrooms  to  march  frcnn  Lexington  to  New 
Market  to  Join  their  brave  Confedetnte  com- 
rades in  arms  in  protecting  the  Shennandoah 
Valley  from  occupation  by  the  Federal 
Armies. 

There  to  no  one  preeent  among  us  today 
who  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  Battle  of  New 
Market,  but  there  are  many  of  us  here  who 
can  recall  hearing  oiu*  parents  or  grandpar- 
ento,  who  were  living  in  New  Market,  teU  of 
events  that  took  place  that  day.  Also  there 
are  thoee  among  vis  who,  in  the  years  gone 
by,  marched  in  the  parade.  Just  as  the  boys 
and  girto  did  today,  and  stood  on  thto  hal- 
lowed ground  tO'Otfebrate  the  60th.  60th 
or  75th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Market.  We  remember  that  numy  of  the 
speakers  told  vb  ot  the  courageous  charge 


by  the  VMI  cadets,  the  sucoeesful  rout  of 
the  Yankee  army,  and  the  attenUMi  given 
to  the  woxinded  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Grim,  the 
mother  of  tbe  VMI  cadets,  and  by  the  other 
ladles  of  tba  town. 

Those  of  you  who  will  attend  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  battle  tomorrow  will  hear  Oen. 
George  Sh^,  superintendent  of  the  Vlr- 
glnto  Military  Institute,  describe  the  strate- 
gy of  the  battle,  the  role  of  the  VMI  cadets 
and  the  events  that  resiilted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Confederacy.  Yet,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
battle  to  apinopriately  part  of  thto  memorial 
service. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  instructed  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Western  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, vrtth  about  3,000  soldiers,  to  Join  up 
with  -Brig.  Oen.  John  Imboden's  forces  of 
2,000  men  then  camped  near  Harrisonburg. 
General  Lee's  order  was  to  restot  at  all  costs 
any  further  progress  by  an  army  of  6,000 
Union  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Oen. 
Franz  Sigel,  to  seize  control  of  the  Shenan- 
doah VaUey — ^the  granary  of  the  Confederacy. 
On  the  evening  of  May  10, 1864,  uders  were 
received  by  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
for  the  cadet  corps  to  Join  the  forces  of 
General  Breckinridge,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  advance  up  the  Valley  to  engage  in 
battle  with  the  Union  Army  under  Bigel^ 
command.  The  Confederate  Army,  aug- 
mented by  the  corps  of  cadets,  camped  on 
the  night  of  Bday  14  near  Lacey  Springs.  Be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  15th,  orders  were  given 
to  move  forward  to  positions  on  Shirleys  Hill, 
Just  a  half  mile  southwest  of  New  Market, 
and  await  deployment. 

On  the  rise  on  which  we  now  stand  were 
placed  the  advance  artillery  batteries  of  the 
Federal  Army.  Orders  were  given  by  the 
Confederate  commanders  to  attack  thto  out- 
post, which  when  executed,  caused  the  Fed- 
eral battertea  to  fall  back  about  1  mile  north, 
where  they  Joined  up  with  their  other  fight- 
ing imlts  and  awaited  the  advancing  south- 
ern army.  The  cadets  and  the  infantry 
imlts  \mder  General  Breckinridge  preesed 
forward  and  took  up  positions  a  short  dls-. 
tanoe  south  of  the  Bushong  farm.  It  was 
there  that  the  VMI  cadets  being  placed  as 
reeerves  in  the  cmter  of  the  battle  forma- 
tion, were  facing  tneir  first  ordeal  as  fighting 
soldiers. 

From  about  3  o'clock  until  4,  on  that  Sim- 
day  afternoon  100  yecus  ago,  the  attacks  and 
counterattacks  by  elements  of  both  armies 
increased  in  intensity,  with'  the  outcome  of 
the  battle  In  doubt.  The  VMI  cadets  were 
ordered  to  advance  across  the  fields  toward 
the  Bushong  house  to  attack  the  enemy's 
guns,  which  had  been  inflicting  heavy  losses 
on  the  Confederate  imits.  Thto  band  dt 
young  cadets  moved  forward  fearlessly.  It 
was  thto  act  that  lnq>ired  the  entire  Confed- 
erate line  to  preas  on  against  the  foe.  The 
Federal  f  oroes  wavered  under  the  assault  and 
were  driven  off  the  field  of  batUe — ^wlth  some 
units  not  pausing  until  they  reached  Mount 
Jackson. 

The  Battle  of  New  Market,  measured  in 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  was  not  a  decl^ 
alve  one.  The  Federal  Army  lost  800  men 
while  the  Confederate  forces  suffered  losses 
of  nearly  600,  Including  9  cadets  killed  and 
48  wounded. 

Military  historians  may  not  be  In  general 
agreement  that  the  charge  of  the  VMI  eadeU 
was  the  key  to  vlct(M7  on  that  batUefleld. 
but  they  do  agree  that  the  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline, while  under  constant  attack,  <a  thto 
smaU  regiment  of  new  recruits,  inspired  the 
older  veterans  to  subbomly  resist  the  enemy 
charges.  We  do  know  that  thto  group  of 
boys  took  their  positions  In  the  line  of  bat- 
tle with  a  coolness  and  determination  of 
more  exp«-ienoed  soldiers. 

Let  us  all  note  that  the  Battle  of  New 
Market  was  not  one  of  the  major  battles  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  cannot  compare  with  the 
clash  of  arms  of  tens  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers at  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Mansusaa, 


Chancellorsvllle,  or  Gettysburg.  Doiiglas 
Southall  Fteeman,  Virglnto's  noted  historian 
on  the  War  Between  the  States,  in  hto  bril- 
Uant  three-volume  work  "Lee's  Lieuten- 
ants," devotes  one  page  to  the  Battle  of  New 
Market.  However,  he  makes  these  two  sig- 
nificant observations:  First,  "the  cadets  had 
fought  wto  a  disciplined  courage."  and,  sec- 
ond, "seldom  did  a  smaU  victory  have  sa 
large  an  ^ect.  Had  Blgtl  not  been  driven 
back  when  he  was,  the  Valley  of  Vlrglnto 
might  have  been  occupied  by  the  Federato 
before  the  wheat  crop  was  harvested.  Hun- 
ger would  have  come  sooner^  •  •  •  "Bhort  as 
was  the  time  saved  by  the  Battle  of  New 
Market,  it  was  Invaluable." 

It  to,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  Inquire  as 
to  the  reason  why  we  pay  tribute  now — lOe 
years  after  the  battle — ^to  thoee  who  fought 
and  fell  on  the  fields  around  the  Buahong 
house,  whether  they  be  VMI  cadets  or  the 
war-weary  soldiers  of  many  previous  cam- 
paigns. It  to  because  we  want  to  honor 
thoee  who  bled  and  died  here — ^those  gallant 
men  whose  courage,  valor,  and  devotion 
should  be  an  lnq>lration  to  us  all.  They 
were  men  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  rlght- 
nees  of  their  cause  and  a  sense  of  duty  ta 
their  country  and  to  their  loved  onea.  Those 
on  the  Confederate  side  were  to  see  the  col- 
lapse, within  a  year,  of  their  gallant  and 
noble  efforta.  With  General  Lee's  surrender 
at  Appomattox  in  April  1866,  the  hope  of  the 
Confederacy  as  a  aeparate  nation  was  ended. 

We  can  be  thankful.  I  think,  that  over  the 
years  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  have 
healed.  We  have  had  two  World  Wars  within 
omr  own  lifetime,  in  which  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  North  and 
South  fought  side  by  slds  on  foreign  mM  to 
preeerve  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man- 
kind. In  comparison  with  the  horrors  ex- 
perienced by  thoee  who  fought  In  the  Battle 
of  New  Market,  the  World  Wars  were  Infin- 
itely more  cruel  and  devastating.  Yet  the 
same  dtodidlne,  courage,  and  the  will  to  win 
stirred  menls  souls — the  same  devotion  to  a 
cause  that  they  thought  was  right  has  In- 
spired thoee  who  faced  death  on  the  battto- 
fltids  of  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  la 
defense  of  their  country. 

I  also  like  to  think  that  thoee  of  us  whe 
are  standing  here  today  may  take  pride  In 
the  fact  that  for  the  past  09  years  the  women 
of  thto  commimlty,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Women's  Memorial  Soctety.  have  arranged 
for  appropriate  tributes  to  the  honored  dead 
who  lie  beneath  thto  q>ot  and  in  the  graves 
to  the  south  of  us.  Many  of  us  can  remem- 
ber the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  White  Wil- 
liamson, Mrs.  EUen  Roberts,  Mrs.  Frank  Rloe, 
Mtos  Martha  WiUtamson,  and  other  mem- 
bers ot  the  society  to  carry  on  the  obaarvanoe 
of  thto  May  15th  celebrattoa  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Market.  We  also  know  that  the  Vlr- 
glnto Military  Institute  each  year  has  had  fit- 
ting ceremonies  to  honor  the  brave  cadets 
klUed  in  the  BatUe  of  New  Market  who  Ue  ad- 
Jac«it  to  the  monument  "Vlrglnto  Mourning 
Her  Dead"  on  the  VMI  campus  at  Lexington. 
Will  the  women  of  thto  community  oontinue 
to  observe  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Market  In  the  years  to  come?  I  like  to 
think  so— not  because  the  Battle  of  New 
Market  was  so  importent,  but  as  a  reminder 
that  theee  brave  men  have  given  their  lives 
for  a  cause  they  considered  sacred.  May  we 
glean  an  inspiration  from  the  sacrifice  of 
thoee  who  fought  here  and  died  here. 

Thus,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  sol- 
diers who — 100  years  ago  today— fought  In 
the  Battle  of  New  Market.  In  the  words  of 
the  southern  poet,  Theodore  O'Hara,  In  hto 
poem.  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead";  we  cloee 
with  theee  words: 

"Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot 
While  fame  her  record  keeps 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  valor  proudly  sleeps." 
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tluuu^lk  clogging 
fltaunton  and  on 
only  loog  enoQgh 
15.  when  they 
OoL  Beott 


h\a 


let.der  I 
ttsk 


httieof 

as  he  reallaed  that 
face  the  test  at  their 
Ilvee.    Hen  was  a 
who  reoognlzed  the 
knew  fan  wen  the 
hie.    He  must  have 
passible  death  of  hH 
llglous  and  kindly 
iwnging  moment  of 
piled  with  the  ordei^ 
forward  and  the 
to  strike  their  rankk. 


He,  too. 
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Okmbux. 


ground,  whether  vet- 
f  Ming  hie  first  engage- 
to  honor  thoee  men. 
honored.    It  was  their 
a  cause  In  which  they 


w|ilch  have  passed   since 

on  this  flsid  rcpreeent 

lifetime  of  tbe  United 

Tet.  In  all  this  time. 

ivente  which  could  equal 

of  thoee  mm  and  boys 

at  New  Maiket:   per- 

hletory  could  be  said 

fminrtsrt  In  Lezing- 

dsfore  that  May  night  in 

roO  of  tbe  drum  and  t3ie 

tafig^  routed  384  cadets  of 

thair  sleep  In  the  bar- 

thetr  orders  to  march 

their  mlselan  with 

Many  had  been 

beginning  of  the  war  for 


exdt  inent. 


ae  this — a  moment  that 
way  to  New  Market  and 


tkati 


t  an  probaUy  fa 

day  and  the  story  of 

known  It  will  not  need 

:t  Is  a  good  thing  to  re- 

by  our  fatigued. 

poorly  equUpped  troope 


tkBtr 


f  3r 
1  ent 


had  marched 

and  eoaklng  rain  to 

New  Market,  pausing 

a  brief  breakfast  on 

dlivctly  Into  action. 

Sh%ip.  the  commandant  of 

br  the  corps,   then  la 

hlaynry  to  ahow  hie  f  eellngpi 

f  ouiig  chargee  wen  to 

courage  ao  early  In  their 

of  sterling  character 

to  be  aooompllshed — 

itepomilbilltleB  that  wen 

soneldered  the  llvee  and 

cadets — ^hen  was  a  re- 

..  facing  the  moet  chal- 

bls  lifetime  as  he  oom- 

for  hie  cadets  to  more 

and  sheU  commenced 


to  m  iffer  woonds  and  to  be 


withdrawn  from  the  action  early  In  the 
batUe. 

Tbe  action  of  the  cadets  reminds  one  of 
Goethe's  words.  "But  what  Is  your  duty? 
What  the  day  demands."  That  day  called 
for  great  courage,  uneelflsh  devotion  to  duty, 
disregard  for  personal  safety — that  Is  what 
the  day  called  for.  and  that  Is  how  the  cadets 
reeponded.  Their  actions  served  to  rally 
others  and  together  they  overran  the  Union 
position  and  the  i^nnnn  battery. 

One  of  every  three  of  the  cadets  was  a 
"Bat,"  some  only  16  years  of  age.  One  of 
every  four  was  to  be  a  casualty  and  10  gave 
their  lives.  Then  was  a  greatness  In  thetr 
sense  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  cause.  This 
devotion  and  determination  drew  tribute 
even  from  the  Unl(»i  troops  opposing  the 
cadets. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  events  of  that  day, 
they  are  significant  to  us  in  two  very  impor- 
tant respects.  First,  the  victory  of  tbe  day 
was  carried  by  young  men — young  men  wbo 
dl^layed  a  new  brand  of  courage  to  the  war- 
weary  veterans  of  the  Confederacy.  It  Is  the 
reelect  for  that  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  brings  us  together  today.  Second,  for 
VMZ  It  was  the  birth  of  something  that,  in 
the  century  to  follow,  has  become  a  legend  In 
Virginia  and  is  known  throughout  the  Nation 
as  "The  ^>lrlt  of  VMI."  "The  Spirit  of 
VML"  born  in  batUe,  is  that  intangible.  Inde- 
finable element  that  aids  and  inspires  and 
has.  In  fact,  (^laracterlzed  cadets  of  ths  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  from  that  day  tmtU 
this. 

Tbe  BattJe  of  New  Market  has  been  ended 
now  for  100  years,  but  since  that  time  It  has 
been  necessary  for  our  country  to  call  upon 
Its  youth  to  march  off  to  battle.  Just  as  the 
VMI  cadets  were  called  upon  to  march  to 
McDowell,  to  Ridunond,  and  to  New  Market. 
In  periods  of  stress  and  strife,  every  nation 
must  turn  to  its  young  men.  and  so  this  Na- 
tion has  also  turned.  Never  have  our  young 
men  failed  to  display  the  courage  that  was 
BO  characteristically  displayed  here  and  is  so 
symbolic  <a  theee  IThlted  States. 

It  Is  In  the  crndble  of  conflict,  that  the 
youth  of  the  nation  is  molded  Into  the  lead- 
en of  the  new  generations  that  arise.  In 
the  challenge  of  conflict,  men  of  strong  will 
and  devotion  to  duty  emerge  froax  tbe  gal- 
lant young  fighters  who  are  called  to  carry 
the  battle. 

As  It  was  at  New  Market,  so  it  was  In  the 
Argome  Forest.  In  New  Oulnea.  on  Utah 
Beach  at  Normandy— young  men  acroes  this 
Nation  carried  us  to  victory  as  the  faced  the 
challenge  of  the  day  to  assure  the  future 
eeeurlty  of  free  peoples.  Bach  time  they  have 
responded  to  theee  calls  with  happy  eertalnty 
and  self-confidence. 

In  theee  thnes  of  uncertain  peace,  we 
oontlniie  to  look  for  hopeful  signs  of  the 
future.  We  shonld.  however,  derive  our 
atrongeat  eneouiagement  from  our  greatest 
reeouroe  the  youth  of  America.  But  diulng 
lliiiM  of  peace  we  appear  to  lament  and  com- 
ment ui>on  the  sad  state  of  OTir  young  peo- 
ple. We  frown  upon  thetr  sense  of  nsponsi- 
Mllty.  We  an  concerned  over  thetr  morals 
and  ethics.  We  admonish  them  for  their 
lack  of  effort.  The  prophets  of  doom  would 
forever  have  us  feel  that  each  coming  gen- 
eration is  a  "beat"  generation;  that  It  has 
lost  Its  admiration  for  the  heroic;  that  it 
I>refen  oompromise  above  principle;  security 
over  right;  safety  above  boldness.  This  eval- 
uation. I  feel.  Is  incorrect.  Tbe  traits  of 
character  dieplayed  so  gallantly  here  in  1864 
an  Just  as  deeply  engrained  In  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  our  time.  The 
lack.  If  then  is  one.  Uee  not  In  the  younger 
generation,  but  rather  In  our  own  for  our 
failure  to  chaUenge  them  enough — ^to  de- 
mand enough  of  them. 

I  am  confident  that  the  greater  majority 
of  the  young  people  In  our  country  are  com- 
posed of  firm,  strong  dtlzene — young  men 
and  women  of  purpose  and  reecriutlon.    They 


an  our  hope  in  war  and  our  salvation  In 
peace.  I  am  convinced  that  iSuj  will  always 
be  proud  to  live  up  to  our  ezpeetation  of 
them.  We  oannot  help  them  by  making  life 
easier,  thetr  younger  yean  uninhibited  and 
without  reqionslbllltlee.  or  education  a  period 
of  palnlees  adjustment  for  their  geiMratlon. 

History  reflects  little  change  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  the  basic  hvunan  values 
and  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee — values  and  characteristics 
that  have  brought  this  Nation  to  the 
forefront  of  world  leadership— that  have 
stnngthened  its  adherenoe  to  principle  and 
to  right. 

Though  tbe  generations  do  not  change,  we 
nevertheless  llvs  in  a  changing  and  more 
complex  world  with  changing  reeponslbill- 
tles.  Every  aspect  of  man's  Independence  is 
Involved,  and  the  ehangee  an  occurring  in 
every  geographical  region  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  And  now  ehangee  are  reaching  out 
beyond  the  world  as  we  have  known  It — as  we 
probe  outer  space.  These  are  the  challengee 
for  the  young. 

Ever-increasing  economic  potential  and 
capability  have  raised  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  nations  and  individuals.  New  social 
and  political  patterns  are  emerging  and  de- 
veloping almost  dally.  New  nations  have 
earned,  or  have  demanded  and  received,  na- 
tional independence  and  sovereign  rights. 
These  are  the  challenges  for  the  young. 

In  such  a  world  community,  our  Nation 
has  taken  on  the  mantle  <rf  reeponslbillty 
and  leadership.  The  American  Revolution 
turned  tbe  eyes  of  an  peoplee  toward  the 
United  Statee.  Today,  a  world  deeply  In- 
volved in  changing  social  orden.  turns  them 
again  toward  this  country.  We  set  the  pat- 
tern for  freedom  and  independence.  Now. 
when  others  an  following  that  pattern,  we 
must  help  them  find  their  place  in  tl>e  world 
with  dignity  and  piirpose.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  new  generation  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  opportunity  Is  theln 
to  Influence  and  gtUde  our  future  and  the 
futun  of  hiunanlty  Uee  in  their  hands. 

Just  as  ths  New  Market  cadets  had  the 
courage  to  carry  their  battle  flag  here  100 
years  ago.  the  new  generation  will  have  the 
courage  to  carry  Its  banner.  In  1864,  the 
cadets  answered  the  question,  "But  what  Is 
your  dutyf  so  will  the  gentfrations  of  today 
respond  as  did  the  New  Market  cadets — 
"What  the  day  demands." 

And  the  day  demands  that  we  put  new 
emphasis  upon  the  valuee  that  we  uphold, 
the  standards  of  Integrity  and  morality, 
that  have  made  ttds  Nation  a  great  iutU<»i. 
We  must  reaffirm  our  belief  in  theee  values — 
honesty,  devotion  to  duty,  courage,  the  will 
to  do  the  right — ^this  Is  the  challenge  to  be 
met. 

The  young  people  of  today  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter prepared  than  any  prevloiia  generation  to 
accept  this  challenge.  Our  reeponslbillty  is 
to  assure  tbelr  education  and  theta-  training 
is  thorough  and  hard  enough  to  prepare  for 
the  more  complex  future  which  Is  theira. 

In  1864.  young  men  wen  sunuaoned  to 
battle.  Today,  the  summons  is  to  a  different 
battle,  a  batUe  for  F>eace.  a  battle  to  pre- 
serve a  way  of  life  known  to  many,  and  a 
battle  to  preeent  that  way  of  life  to  many 
mon.  No  less  than  It  did  In  the  face  of  gun- 
fln  In  1864,  today's  battie  calls  for  courage 
and  dsvotion  to  duty.  Ths  youth  of  the 
Nation  answered  In  1864  and  I  am  confldent 
that  they  will  answer  it  again  when  called 
upon. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  great  event  which 
we  commemorate  today,  our  attention  should 
iK>t  be  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  remem- 
bering a  great  fight — a  bloody  conflict  car- 
ried to  the  death — but  rather  that  we  are, 
and  ss  long  as  our  memory  serves  us  well, 
we  always  wlU  be  aware  of  that  atraln  of 
courage  and  fearleaaneaa  which  we  oan  draw 
upon  from  our  heritage— a  heritage  we  pass 
on  today  to  yet  another ) 
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Rif  hi  or  WroBf ,  Gov«ner  Waflace  Has 
aRlgktToSpeakmtllM 


EXTENSIC»f  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nojorois 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Oovemor  of  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable Oeorge  Wallace,  has  concluded 
his  invasion  of  the  nortl^em  Democrat 
Party  primaries,  I  hope  that  the  emo- 
tionalism and  controversy  he  produced 
will  pnH}erIy  subside. 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  however,  to  re- 
view the  reascms  and  results  of  the  con- 
tribution, if  any.  Governor  Wallace 
made  by  his  campaign.  The  Summit 
Valley  Times.  Brookfleld.  Hi.,  issue  of 
May  20  carried  a  column  by  Mrs.  Lsm 
Daunoras,  its  staff  writer,  that  is  a  blunt, 
thought-provoking  commentary  relative 
to  Oovemor  Wallace  and  the  controversy 
that  surrounded  his  campaigns. 

I  believe  this  column  worthy  of  every- 
one's attention  and  deserving  of  reflec- 
tion, and  Insert  it  into  the  Recobo  at  this 
pcAiit: 

Right  oa  Wsong,  OovxxKoa   Waixacx  Has 

A  RiOHT  To  Speak  His  Mind 

(By  Lyn  Daunoras) 

In  reading  about  the  campaign  adven- 
tures of  Oov.  Oeorge  Wallace,  of  Alabama, 
we  again  ponder  the  obvious  double  stand- 
ards for  those  men  the  American  public 
agrees  with  and  those  with  whom  It  dis- 
agrees. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  ezpreeelon  is  one 
of  our  most  precious  rights,  but  apparently 
it  has  now  become  reeerved  only  for  certain 
persons.  Bscause  Mr.  Wallace  happens  to 
be  antlsegregation  and  antlclvll  rights,  he 
haa  become  the  object  of  ridicule  and  vic- 
tim of  the  moat  atrocious  pubUc  behavior 
on  the  part  of  audiences  that  surely  has 
ever  been  recorded.  What's  more,  this  be- 
havior of  his  audlencee  Is  roundly  applauded 
by  the  preaa. 

Perhape  we  may  not  agree  with  Wallace, 
but  thia  la  no  reason  to  loee  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  right  to  expound  his  beliefs  and 
theoriea.  We  remember  the  day,  not  too  long 
ago,  when  parents  descended  upon  Lyons 
Township  High  School  to  protest  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  Oommimist  who  addressed  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  parents  were  ordered  to  be- 
have or  be  removed  by  police. 

This  "courteey"  was  extended  a  CkHnmu- 
nlst,  but  an  audience  of  so-called  intelligent 
students  at  Notre  Dame  could  get  out  of 
hand.  catcaU,  Jeer,  hiss,  and  harass  the 
speaker  of  the  day  who  Is  Just  another  Amer- 
ican but  with  different  views.  What  is  mon 
deplorable  in  the  South  Bend  exhibition  was 
the  report  that  priests  and  nuns  were  picket- 
ing the  Oovemor.  If  true,  we  have  certainly 
sunk  to  a  new  low  when  spiritual  leaden  who 
should  set  an  example,  resort  to  such  tactics. 

To  listen  courteously,  to  question  Intently, 
and  argue  intelllgehUy  should  be  the  code  of 
any  audience.  We  must  say  for  Mr.  Wallace, 
he  certainly  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  plenty  of  brass  to  Invade  the  North 
with  his  phlloeophy.  The  fact  that  he  has 
shown  well  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  pri- 
maries may  be  due  to  Republican  crossoven, 
but  Republicans  are  still  people  and  they 
still  express  the  feelings  of  a  segment  of  the 
residents  of  those  two  Statee. 

Another  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked 
In  appraising  Wallace's  viewpoint  is  that  he 


has  the  nwve  to  say  what  he  really  feels, 
which  la  more  than  many  politicians  who 
give  tolcen  bleaalnga  to  civil  rights  for  the 
sake  of  wlnntBg  a  gntitude  vote  to  maintain 
them  in  oflloe  an  doing  today.  While  Presi- 
dent JohOMoa  last  week  oondenuied  the  opin- 
ion that  the  civil  rights  bill  is  Just  a  gimmick, 
we  believe  it  has  become  Just  that  and  noth- 
ing mon. 

Negroea  ahould  ask  themselves  whne  all 
theee  political  crusaden  for  their  rlghta  wen 
the  past  100  5rean.  The  Democratic  Party  Is 
the  oldest  party  then  is,  yet  it  was  the  Re- 
publican Party,  only  4  yean  old  and  under 
its  first  elected  President,  that  fteed  the 
rtavee.  It  took  70-80  yean  mon  before  the 
Democrate  saw  gold  in  exploiting  the  hapless 
plight  of  the  Negro. 

And  today,  politicians  of  both  parties  bleat 
and  rant  about  their  poor  brethren  when  they 
probably  could  be  counted  on  one  hand  for 
sincerity.  Johnsrai,  Ooldwater,  Rockefeller, 
Lodge,  Bobby  Kennedy,  and  aU  the  reet 
should  be  asked  how  many  Negro  friends 
they  count  among  thetr  p«sonal  clique. 
How  many  Negro  friends  do  their  chUdren 
have?  Do  their  children  go  to  segregated  or 
integrated  schools?  Are  they  fighting  to  in- 
tegrate their  children's  schools? 

Bverytme  in  the  country  knows  exactly 
where  Wallacf  stands.  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  aU  the  othere?  How  deep  do  theee  good 
intentions  go  beyond  the  surface?  We  get 
the  distinct  feeling  that  Wallace  speaks  for 
a  good  many  of  his  feUow  politicians  but 
they  dont  share  his  courage  in  saying  so  and 
in  this  req>ect  we  submit  that  he  may  not 
be  right  but^at  least  he  is  no  hypocrite. 

We  find  it  amazing  that  the  prees  will  call 
him  a  crackpot,  yet  a  man  who  throws  him- 
self in  front  of  a  bulldoeer  in  a  civil  rights 
demoDstration  is  considered  a  martyr.  One 
is  alive  and  still  scoring  points,  tbe  other  is 
dead  and  already  forgotten.    One  wonders. 

This  Is  no  endorsement  of  Gov.  Oeorge 
Wallace,  but  we  still  beUeve  in  fair  play  for 
all  and  the  ctmtinued  public  display  of 
Ignorance  does  little  to  further  the  cause  oS 
dvil  rights  or  anything  else.  It  is  even  en- 
tirely possible  that  many  of  his  piimary 
votee  come  from  othen  who  stiU  beUeve  in 
giving  every  man  the  rl^t  to  speak  his  mind 
and  show  a  little  tolerant  acceptance  of  a 
apeaker  whether  we  agree  with  Mm  or  not. 

Then  Is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  dis- 
agree.   It's  called  a  poUlng  booth. 


Ezcelleat  Saccestor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964    n 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  most  gratifjrlng  to  me  to  see  the 
wonderful  support  which  is  apparent  all 
over  the  Nation  for  our  able  friend  and 
colleague,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Congress- 
man GteoRGx  Mahon,  of  Texas.  C(xn- 
ments  from  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life 
have  been  most  complimentary.  The 
Naticm  seems  to  recognize  what,  in  his 
unimposing  but  very  effective  manner, 
Okorge  Mahon  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  this  NatiCHi  dur- 
ing his  many  years  of  dedicated  service. 

The  Wichita  Falls,  Tex..  Times,  in  an 
editorial  on  May  18,  1964,  titled  "Exc^- 
lent  Sucoessor."  expresses  the  pride  of 
Texas  in  this  outstanding  legislator.    I 


ocHnmoid  the  editorial  to  the  attrition 
of  my  colleagues. 

ExcAllxnt  Succxssoa 

The  seniority  system  in  Congress  may  have 
its  drawbacks,  but  In  the  caee  of  tbe  Lubbock 
district  member  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  it  has  provided  an  exceUent  suoceesor 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  Repreeentative 
GxoacK  Mahon. 

Through  the  years,  a  good  many  Texane 
have  risen  either  to  the  chairmanship  or  to 
high-ranking  position  on  the  commltteee  of 
the  House.  The  reason  is  pastly  because 
Texas  keeps  able  men  in  Ccmgrees  for  long 
teniuve,  and  parUy  because  It  sends  Repre- 
sentatives to  Washington  who  have  the 
abUlty  to  handle  major  assignments. 

Congressman  Mahon  has  the  seniority  and 
the  proven  ability  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  offer  his  Nation  service  of  the 
highest  order.  Like  other  outstanding  men 
who  have  held  the  chairmanship  before  him, 
Mahon  has  a  reputation  tor  checking  and 
double-checking  appropriations  requests. 
His  actions  have  been  thoee  of  a  man  who  re- 
gards the  extraction  of  taxes  from  tbe  tax- 
payer as  a  matter  which  requlree  studious 
consideration. 

It  has  been  27  years  since  a  Texan  has 
headed  tbe  Appropriations  Committee.  Rep- 
reeentative James  P.  Buchanan  of  the  Austin 
district  held  tbe  post  until  his  death  in  1937 
and  Lyndon  B.  JohnsMi  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  his  successor. 

The  west  Texan  «"««"""»■  the  chairmanship 
with  every  reason  for  his  district  and  nation- 
wide constituency  to  expect  he  wiU  provide 
the  high  caliber  of  service  the  post  demands. 


Sorry,  Mr.  Jones,  47  Pages  Won't  Hold 
Antipoverty  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  lujNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  columnist,  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones,  last  Thursday  authored  a 
column  entitled,  "Antlpoverty  Bill  Runs 
47  Pages."  Mr.  Jcmes  deserves  a  medal 
of  some  sort.  He  has  obviously  read  the 
bill,  and  that  puts  him  In  a  select  group. 

Only  trouble  is  his  effort  must  be  re- 
done and  redoubled,  because  by  the  time 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
gives  birth  to  an  antlpoverty  bill.  47 
pages  will  not  hold  it.  It  may  be  twice 
that  long. 

This  makes  Mr.  Jones'  preliminary 
observations  nonetheless  helpful,  and  I 
recommend  his  column  for  careful  read- 
ing, especially  by  Congressmen  i^^ho  have 
not — and  perhaps  do  not  Intend  to 
read — the  bill,  original  version  or 
enlarged. 

Here  it  is: 
ANTiPOVBtTT   Bill    Runs    47    Pages — Bvkxt- 

BcwT  Talks  About  Johnson  Plan  but  Frw 

Havx  Rxao  H  Jt.  10440 

Tolstoy's  "War  and  Peace,"  Is  a  classic  that 
everybody  tallcs  about  but  that  not  many 
people  have  read.  The  same  goee  for  H.R. 
10440,  the  bill  \mder  which  President  John- 
son intends  to  wage  his  much -heralded  war 
on  poverty. 

The  bUl  oocuplee  47  pages  and.  like  Ven\is. 
it  is  surrounded  by  thick  clouds  of  vapor 
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What  la  thla  but  cart*  blanche  for  a  new 
Federal  giveaway? 

'niare'B  a  lot  more  In  this  bill,  including 
ttw  sUrrlng  wlndup  on  page  i7,  sailing  for 
an  appropriation  of  $9a2J00jD00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80.  1006.  "and  thereafter 
such  sums  as  are  neoeasary  to  carry  out  this 
act." 

"War  on  poverty."  It's  a  terrific  slogan, 
particularly  In  an  election  year.  It  puts 
doubters  under  the  unenviable  suspicion  of 
being  in  favor  of  poverty. 

But  if  you  haven't  read  H Jt.  10440  ask  your 
Ckmgressman  for  a  copy.  If  you  show  enough 
Interest  maybe  hell  read  It — ^himself. 


Law  Is  No  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   fLLTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  the  readership  of  the  Con- 
6HXS8ZONAL  RscoKD  the  foUowing  excel- 
lent editorial  entlUed,  "Law  Is  No  Rem- 
edy," from  the  Mt.  Morris  Index.  This 
editorial  Is  directed  to  an  examination 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
the  public  schools.  '  It  points  out  the 
farfetched  nature  of  the  Court's  opin- 
ions. In  this  regard  they  echo  what  has 
long  been  a  sentiment  of  mine:  namely, 
that  the  penchant  that  the  Court  seems 
to  have  for  stretching  Its  authority  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  has  produced 
not  (Hily  a  great  deal  of  mischief  but 
introduced  a  lot  of  unnecessary  confu- 
sion into  this  area. 

I  applaude  the  author  of  the  editorial 
for  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by 
suggesting  that  the  real  question  In- 
volved in  these  much-controverted  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Court  is  assuming 
powers  that  upset  the  balance  between 
the  judiciary,  the  legislative,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  fact  that  so  few 
people  today  are  at  all  aware  of  the  in- 
herent danger  of  a  kind  of  judicial  des- 
potism that  can  overtake  us.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  gone 
beyond  its  constitutional  prerogatives  in 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
and  naturalization.  The  facts  in  the 
particular  case  Involved  a  legislative  de- 
cision by  the  Congress  that  a  naturalized 
citizen  who  resided  for  more  than  5  years 
abroad  thereby  lost  his  citizenship.  The 
Court,  as  I  have  indicated,  said  that  al- 
though Congress  does  have  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  naturalization  that  It  did  not 
have  constitutional  authority  to  enact 
such  a  provision.  It  Is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  quarrel  with  the  Court's  decision. 
However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
In  contradistinction  to  this  ability  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  say  that  the  Congress 
has  gone  too  far  In  its  interpretation  of 
a  particular  exercise  of  constitutional  au- 
thority, there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  tell- 
ing the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  It  has 
erred  or  that  It  has  misapplied  or  mlsin- 


terpretod  a  proTtsloii  or  lecUDn  d  the 
UJS.  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  ihoae  who  In 
good  conscience  oppose  any  constitution- 
al amendment  relattre  to  the  subject  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools.  Although  I  respect  their  right 
to  disagree  with  me  on  that  issue,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  accept  the  notion  that  we 
must  forever  and  for  all  time  shim  the 
use  of  the  amending  process  In  order  to 
correct  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  rein 
In  that  body  when  It  has  overreached  Its 
power  and  authority.  After  all,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  enacted  through  the 
Congress  not  only  requires  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mesnbers  of 
both  branches,  but  it  also  must  be  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  50  States.  I  think  that  a 
resort  to  the  amending  process  would 
have  a  healthy,  Indeed,  a  therapeutic  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand.  If  we  reject  the  use  of  the 
amending  process,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
way  to  correct  an  abuse  of  the  Court's  au- 
thority and.power  unless  It  be  to  wait  un- 
til one  or  more  of  the  Justices  has  retired 
from  the  bench  or  otherwise  passed  from 
the  scene.  '  As  they  are  appointed  for 
life,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  e<Kinec- 
tlon  between  tenure  on  the  suprane 
bench  and  longevity,  the  latter  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  satisfying  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  compliment  the 
author  of  this  editorial  for  directing  our 
attention  to  what  ought  to  be  the  fun- 
damental Issue  in  the  controversy  In 
which  we  are  now  embroiled.  Judicial 
arrogance  and  abeolutlonlsm  should  be 
no  more  palatable  under  our  system  of 
law  and  separation  of  powers  than  the 
existence  of  such  inimical  attitudes  in 
eitiier  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Law   Is   No   Remzdt 

It  took  no  genius  to  predict  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  school  prayer  declsloDs  tbat  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  heading  into  a  dan- 
gerous and  confusing  wUdemess. 

Prom  a  legalistic  standpoint  the  decision 
seemed  far-fetched  for  the  Court's  rulings 
against  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  based  on  a  claxise  in  the  BUI 
of  Rights  that  "Congress  shaU  make  no  law 
respecting  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

Congress  of  course  has  never  made  such  a 
law  so  the  Court's  decision  hinged  (xi  the  odd 
conclusion  that  a  child's  recital  of  a  prayer 
in  a  tax-supported  school  breaks  down  the 
barrier  of  sexjaratlon  of  church  and  state. 

Once  this  decision  was  reached  the  courts 
and  the  Nation  ^ere  confronted  with  a  mul- 
titude of  perplexing  questions:  Gould  tax- 
supported  schools  observe  hcriidays  that  have 
religious  significance?  Is  the  traditional  bac- 
calaureate sermon  unconstitutional?  Is  it 
unlawful  to  have  the  children  give  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  that  contains  the  words  "under 
Ood"?  Can  the  Federal  Oovernment  legally 
Imprint  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  its 
coins?  Is  It  legal  for  a  minister  to  say  a 
prayer  in  the  halls  of  Congress  tx  in  any 
other  building  constructed  or  nmintalned  by 
tax  funds? 

The  possibilities  raised  by  the  school  prayer 
decision  sire  endless  and  the  repercussions 
are  still  being  felt  as  a  oongresaional  com- 
mittee hold  hearings  on  variotis  laws  that 
would  circumvent  the  Court's  rulings. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  testimcmy  that 
Is  being  given  at  the  hearings  the  layman  is 
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iipHing   It  Impossible   to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong  In  thla  Issue.  » 

A  deep  spUt  exists  In  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  the  educators,  the  legislators,  and 
news  media  with  strong  arguments  being  pre- 
sented on  each  side. 

Our  present  dilemma  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  one  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  legislation.  As  long  as  there  was  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  principle  that  thU 
was  a  nation  "under  God"  the  point  of  legal- 
ity was  never  raised. 

Recognition  of  a  Divine  Power  has  been 
given  repeatedly  In  nearly  all  important  state 
papers  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
Presidents  have  taken  their  oath  of  office 
with  a  hand  on  the  Bible  and  the  conclud- 
ing phrase  "so  help  me  Ood"  has  been  a  part 
of  the  oath  of  office. 

But  reverence  of  a  Supreme  Being  Is  simi- 
lar to  patriotism — It  depends  on  voluntary 
acceptance  and  would  lose  its  meaning  com- 
pletely If  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
it  by  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court's  tortured  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  recognized  the 
right  to  attack  our  deeply-imbedded  customs 
by  questioning  their  legality  but  thoee  who 
would  like  to  defend  them  cannot  resort  to 
law  without  doing  more  damage  to  their 
cause  than  theKippoaltlon. 

The  damage  that  has  been  done  cannot 
be  repaired  by  a  law,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  a  reversal  by  the  Supreme-  Court. 
The  egg  has  been  broken  and  cannot  be  re- 
stored* no  matter  how  we  try. 

The  queetion  that  we  should  be  asking  is 
whether  the  Court  is  assuming  powers  that 
upset  the  balance  between  the  judiciary,  the 
legislative  and  the  executive.  For  an  an- 
swer we  might  refer  to  statements  that  were 
made  a  long  time  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  as  one  of  its  authors,  should  Icnow  what 
the  Constitution  was  designed  to  do. 

He  evidently  foresaw  the  present  situation 
when  he  wrote  more  than  150  years  ago  that 
"The  question  whether  the  judges  are  in- 
vested with  exclusive  authority  to  decide  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  has  been  here- 
tofore a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  In 
the  exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly 
there  Is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution 
which  gives  that  power  to  them  more  than 
to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches." 

And  again:  "The  opinion  which  gives  to 
the  judges  the  right  t^  decide  what  laws  are 
constitutional  and  what  are  not.  not  only  for 
themselves  in  their  own  spheres  of  action, 
but  for  the  legislature  and  executive  also, 
in  their  spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary 
a  despotic  branch. 

They  are  practicing  on  the  Constitution 
by  inference,  analogies  and  sophisms  as  they 
would  on  an  ordinary  law.  They  do  not 
seem  aware  that  it  is  not  even  a  Constitution 
formed  by  a  single  authority  and  subject  to 
a  single  superlndendence  of  control,  but  that 
it  is  a  compact  of  many  independent  powers, 
every  single  one  of  which  claims  an  equal 
right  to  understand  it  and  to  require  its 
observance. 

Times  have  changed  greatly  since  those 
words  w^e  written  but  it  might  be  weU  to 
examine  them  closely  to  determine  their  va- 
lidity in  the  light  of  recent  actions  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 


mlt  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  set 
of  prlnclptos  of  public  achooA.  support  In 
Callfoznia.    , 

With  the  increasing  attention  given  to 
the  overwhelming  need  to  formulate  an 
adequate  financing  program  for  our  edu- 
cational needs,  I  think  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  the  outlined  principles 
of  great  Interest. 

How   School   Psoplx   Would   Solvx   Thxik 
Educational  Pinamcx  Pkoblxm 

A  set  of  "Principles  of  Public  School  Sup- 
port in  California"  recently  prepared  by  the 
School  Finance  Committee  of  the  California 
Association  of  Public  School  Bxislness  Officials 
will  be  of  Interest  to  the  members  of  C&U- 
fomla  Taxpayers'  Association.  There  are 
many  points  with  which  the  taxpayer  wlU 
agree.  The  objectivity  of  this  business- 
minded  educational  group  shoxild  be  com- 
mended for  they  appear  to  be  facing  squarely 
the  realities  of  today.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee points  are: 

1 .  The  primary  goal  of  the  system  of  public 
education  in  California  Is  the  provision  of 
free  and  equal  educational  cq>portunlty  for 
aU  children. 

a.  It  is  the  State's  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish an  acceptable  educational  program  for 
aU  children  In  the  State. 

3.  It  is  the  local  board,  of  education's  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  carry  out  the  State's  accepta- 
ble educational  program,  and  by  local  cation, 
may  extend  the  State's  acceptable  program. 

4.  The  provision  for  special  override  tax 
ratee  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  maxi- 
mum statutory  tax  ratee  for  school  districts 
be  abolished. 

5.  Under  existing  tax  structures,  the  cost 
of  the  total  educational  program  should  be 
shared  by  the  State  and  local  district  on  a 
basis  which  recognizee  the  district's  limits  of 
ability  to  finance  the  acci^table  educational 
program. 

6.  To  achieve  an  educationally  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  sovuid  school  district  organization, 
the  concept  of  unification  should  be  pursued 
with  specified  time  limits  for  accomplish- 
ment. 

7.  A  realistic  foundation  program  should 
be  established  In  relation  to  the  actual  costs 
of  the  acceptable  educational  program. 

8.  State  support  of  the  aooeptable  educa- 
tional program  should  be  based  upon  realistic 
cost  controls  incorporating  consideration  of 
all  salaries,  class  size,  allied  services,  etc..  to 
combat  competitive  spiraling  coets. 

0.  Recognizing  that  conditions  change  in 
the  area  of  economics,  a  serious  and  con- 
tinuing review  of  existing  tax  structures  for 
school  support  should  be  made. 


EdncatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 


zons,"  has  been  formed  to  establish  these 
work  centers  to  train  the  mentally  re- 
tarded In  useful  work  upon  their  com- 
pletliA  of  schooling. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
there  fotlows  an  artl(de  which  appeared 
recently  In  tiie  Pontlac  Press  on  this  or- 
ganization and  its  objectives: 

TsAZNnra  CmxrrEM,  fob  RarASDKD  Sougbt 

A  work-training  center  for  the  mentally 
retarded  of  Oakland  County  Is  the  aim  of  a 
new  county  organization. 

Called  "New  Horizons,"  the  group  has  two 
objectives: 

To  provide  a  vocational  training  program 
so  mentally  retarded  young  adxilts  can  be 
upgraded  in  their  abUltles  to  hold  joba. 

Creation  of  a  work  center  where  those 
unable  to  handle  normal  onployment  can 
be  occupied  in  productive  work. 

Stanford  Wallace,  Interim  president  of  the 
nonprofit  organization,  said  New  Horizons 
hopes  to  service  100  trainees  by  the  end  of 
1966. 

Pointing  to  the  need  for  a  sheltered  work- 
shop program,  Wallace  said  thefv  are  close 
to  100,000  mentaUy  retarded  living  In  the 
trlcounty  area  who  could  benefit  from  the 
program. 

COUKTT< 


Oakland  County  has  1.700  students  en- 
roUed  in  q>eclal  educa^on  clasAs.  most  of 
whom  could  be  served  by  the  wwk  centers 
upon  separation  from  school. 

Wallace  added  that  the  work-training  cen- 
ters are  part  of  an  overaU  plan  for  the  met- 
ropolitan Detroit  area. 

The  planning  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  United  Foundation  agency. 

New  Horizons  is  now  searching  for  a  qual- 
ified executive  director  who  will  develc^  the 
specific  program. 

CUTS  TOTAL  COSTS 

"The  cost  of  providing  work  training  and 
Weltered  employment  fc»'  these  mentally 
handlci4>ped  people  Is  about  one-third  the 
oost  of  Instltutioaal  care,"  Wallace  said. 

He  said  the  alternative  to  the  work-training 
center  is  to  increase  the  burden  on  already 
overcrowded  and  understaffed  State  Institu- 
tions. 

There  are  ISO  on  the  county  waiting  Ust 
for  admission  to  nonexistent  beds  In  State 
institutions.  Statewide,  the  list  Is  about 
1,600. 

Eventually,  Wallace  said.  New  Horizona 
hopes  to  soliott  contract  work  from  Indus- 
trial and  business  firms. 


Training  Center  for  Retarded  Souflit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAir 

DTTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  get- 
ting out  in  front  of  a  problem  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  Oakland 
County.  Mich.,  the  area  which  comprises 
the  18th  District  which  I  represent  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently  I  noted  that  Oakland  County 
is  again  taking  the  lead,  and  this  is  in 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  woi^- 
trainlng  center  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

An  organization  called,  "New  Horl- 


:CONTaACTB 

"There  are  many  types  of  work  that  are 
considered  nuisance  jobs  by  the  average  man- 
ufacturer who  often  does  It  as  a  courtesy  te 
his  customers.  This  is  the  type  of  contract 
we  will  seek."  he  said. 


Horace  D.  Godfrey,  North  CaroBnian, 
Receives  Africnltore  Department's 
Hifhett  Dittincnuhed  Service  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NOBTB   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ma»  25. 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Horace 
D.  Godfrey  of  Nprth  Carolina  has  been 
presented  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's highest  award  for  distinguished 
service. 
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What  Is  this  but  carts  blanche  for  a  new 
Federal  giveaway? 

There's  a  lot  more  In  this  blU.  Ududing 
the  stirring  wlndup  on  page  47,  ealllng  for 
an  appropriation  of  SM1JK>0,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1946.  "and  thereafter 
such  sums  as  ars  aeeessary  to  carry  out  this 
act." 

"War  on  poverty."  It's  a  terrific  slogan, 
particularly  In  an  election  year.  It  puts 
doubters  under  the  unenviable  siisplcloa  of 
being  In  favor  of  poverty. 

But  if  you  haven't  read  HJt.  10440  ask  your 
Congressman  for  a  copy.  If  you  show  enough 
Interest  maybe  he'U  read  it — himself. 


Law  Is  No  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  fixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBTRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  the  readership  of  the  Con- 
GRKSsiONAi.  RscoRO  the  foUowliic  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled,  "Law  Is  No  Rem- 
edy," from  the  Mt.  Morris  Index.  This 
editorial  Is  directed  to  an  examination 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
the  public  schools.  It  points  out  the 
farfetched  nature  of  the  Court's  opin- 
ions. In  this  regard  they  echo  what  has 
long  been  a  sentiment  of  mine;  namely, 
that  the  penchant  that  the  Court  seems 
to  have  for  stretching  its  authority  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution  has  produced 
not  (xily  a  great  deal  of  mischief  but 
introduced  a  lot  of  unnecessary  confu- 
sion into  this  area. 

I  applaude  the  author  of  the  editorial 
for  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by 
suggesting  that  the  real  question  in- 
volved in  these  much-controverted  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Court  Is  assuming 
powers  that  upset  the  balance  between 
the  Judiciary,  the  legislative,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  fact  that  so  few 
people  today  are  at  all  aware  of  the  In- 
herent danger  of  a  kind  of  judicial  des- 
potism that  can  overtake  us.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  the  Suprone  Court  said  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  gone 
beyond  its  constitutional  prerogatives  in 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
and  naturalization.  The  facts  in  the 
particular  case  Involved  a  legislative  de- 
cision by  the  Congress  that  a  naturalized 
citizen  who  resided  for  more  than  5  years 
abroad  thereby  lost  his  citizenship.  The 
Court,  as  I  have  indicated,  said  that  al- 
though Congress  does  have  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  naturalization  that  It  did  not 
have  constitutional  authority  to  enact 
such  a  provision.  It  Is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  quarrel  with  the  Court's  decision. 
However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
in  contradistinction  to  this  ability  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  say  that  the  Congress 
has  gone  too  far  In  its  interpretation  of 
a  particular  exercise  of  constitutional  au- 
thority, there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  tell- 
ing the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  it  has 
erred  or  that  it  has  misapplied  or  mlsln- 


tenn-eted  a  pnyflik>n  or  aectton  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  In 
good  conscience  oppose  any  constitution- 
al amendment  relattre  to  tbe  subject  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools.  Although  I  respect  their  right 
to  disagree  with  me  on  that  Issue.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  accept  the  notion  that  we 
must  forever  and  for  all  time  shun  the 
use  of  the  amending  process  In  order  to 
correct  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  rein 
in  that  body  when  it  has  overreached  its 
power  and  authority.  After  all,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  enacted  through  Uie 
Congress  not  only  requires  the  afBrma- 
tlve  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Members  of 
both  branches,  but  it  also  must  be  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  50  States.  I  think  that  a 
resort  to  the  amending  process  would 
have  a  healthy,  Indeed,  a  therapeutic  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand.  If  we  reject  the  use  of  the 
amending  process,  there  Is  ab6<^tely  no 
way  to  correct  an  abuse  of  the  Court's  au- 
thority and  power  unless  It  be  to  wait  un- 
til one  or  more  of  the  Justices  has  retired 
from  the  bench  or  otherwise  passed  from 
the  scene.  As  they  are  appointed  for 
life,  and  there  leems  to  be  seme  ctMinec- 
tlon  between  tenure  on  the  supreme 
bench  and  longevity,  the  latter  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  satisfying  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  compliment  the 
author  of  this  editorial  for  directing  our 
attention  to  what  ought  to  be  the  fun- 
damental Issue  in  the  controversy  in 
which  we  are  now  embroiled.  Judicial 
arrogance  and  absolutlonlsm  should  be 
no  more  palatable  under  oiu:  system  of 
law  and  separation  of  powers  than  the 
existence  of  such  inimical  attitudes  In 
either  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Law   Is   No    Rzmzdt 

It  took  no  genius  to  predict  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  school  prayer  dedsioos  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  beading  into  a  dan- 
gerous and  confusing  wUdemees. 

Prom  a  legalistic  standpoint  the  decision 
seemed  far-fetched  for  the  Court's  rulings 
against  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  pub- 
lic scbools  was  based  on  a  clause  in  the  BlU 
of  Rights  that  "Congress  shaU  make  no  law 
respecting  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

Congress  of  course  tuui  never  made  such  a 
law  BO  the  Court's  decision  hinged  on  the  odd 
conclusion  that  a  child's  recital  of  a  prayer 
in  a  tax-supported  school  breaks  down  the 
barrier  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Once  this  decision  was  reached  the  courts 
and  the  Nation  ^ere  confronted  with  a  mul- 
titude of  perplexing  questions:  Cotild  tax- 
supported  schools  observe  holidays  that  have 
religious  significance?  Is  the  traditional  bac- 
calaureate sermon  unconstitutional?  Is  it 
unlawful  to  have  the  children  give  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  that  contains  the  words  "under 
Ood"?  Can  the  Pederal  Ctovernment  legally 
imprint  the  words  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  on  its 
coins?  Is  it  legal  for  a  minister  to  say  a 
prayer  in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  in  any 
other  building  constructed  or  nxaintained  by 
tax  funds? 

The  poeslblllttes  raised  by  the  school  prayer 
decision  are  endless  and  the  repercussions 
are  stiU  being  felt  as  a  congressional  com- 
mittee bold  hearings  on  various  laws  that 
would  circumvent  the  Coiut' s  rulings. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  testimcmy  that 
is  being  given  at  the  hearings  the  layman  Is 
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finding   It  Impossible   to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong  In  this  issue.  « 

A  deep  spUt  exists  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  the  educators,  the  legislators,  and 
news  media  with  strong  arguments  being  pre- 
sented on  each  side. 

Our  present  dilemma  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  subject  Is  one  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  legislation.  As  long  as  there  was  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  principle  that  this 
was  a  nation  "luider  God"  the  point  of  legal- 
ity was  never  raised. 

Recognition  of  a  Divine  Power  has  been 
given  repeatedly  in  nearly  all  important  state 
papers  since  the  foxmding  of  the  RepubUc. 
Presidents  have  taken  their  oath  of  office 
with  a  hand  on  the  Bible  and  the  conclud- 
ing phrase  "so  help  me  God"  has  been  a  part 
of  the  oath  of  office. 

But  reverence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  simi- 
lar to  patriotism — ^It  depends  on  voluntary 
acceptance  and  would  lose  its  meaning  com- 
pletely If  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
it  by  legUUtlon. 

The  Supreme  Court's  tortiuwl  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  recognized  the 
right  to  attack  our  deeply-imbedded  customs 
by  quesUonlng  their  legality  but  those  who 
would  like  to  defend  them  cannot  resort  to 
law  without  doing  more  damage  to  their 
cause  than  theK>pposltlon. 

The  damage  that  has  been  done  cannot 
be  repaired  by  a  law,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  a  reversal  by  the  Supreme-  Court. 
The  egg  has  been  broken  and  cannot  be  re- 
stored^ no  matter  how  we  try. 

The  question  that  we  should  be  asking  is 
whether  the  Court  Is  assuming  powers  that 
upset  the  balance  between  tbe  judiciary,  the 
legislative  and  the  ececutive.  Por  an  an- 
swer we  might  refer  to  statements  that  were 
made  a  long  time  ago  by  Thomas  JeCTerson, 
who  as  one  of  its  authors,  should  know  what 
the  donBtltutlon  was  designed  to  do. 

He  evidently  foreeaw  the  present  situation 
when  he  wrote  more  than  160  years  ago  that 
"The  question  whether  tbe  judgee  are  in- 
vested with  exclusive  authority  to  decide  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  has  been  here- 
tofore a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  in 
the  exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly 
there  is  not  a  word  in  tbe  Constitution 
which  gives  that  power  to  them  more  than 
to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches." 

And  again:  "The  opinion  which  gives  to 
the  judges  the  right  t^  decide  what  laws  are 
constitutional  and  what  are  not.  not  only  for 
tbemselvee  in  their  own  spheres  of  action, 
but  for  the  legislature  and  executive  also, 
in  their  spheres,  would  make  tbe  judiciary 
a  despotic  branch. 

They  are  practicing  on  tbe  Constituticm 
by  inference,  analogies  and  sophisms  as  they 
would  on  an  ordinary  law.  They  do  not 
seem  aware  that  it  is  not  even  a  Constitution 
formed  by  a  single  authority  and  subject  to 
a  single  superindendence  of  control,  but  that 
it  is  a  compact  of  many  Independent  powers, 
every  single  one  of  which  claims  an  equal 
right  to  understand  it  and  to  require  its 
observance. 

Times  have  changed  greatly  since  those 
words  wk«  written  but  it  might  be  weU  to 
examine  them  closely  to  determine  their  va- 
lidity in  the  light  of  recent  actions  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 


mlt  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  set 
of  principles  of  public  school  support  In 
Callfonila.    , 

Witb  the  tnoreasing  attentlcm  given  to 
the  overwhelming  need  to  formulate  an 
adequate  financing  program  for  our  edu- 
cational needs,  I  think  the  Members  of 
Omgress  will  find  the  outlined  principles 
of  great  interest. 

How   School   Pboplx   Womj>   Solvx   THxn 
Educational  Pimancs  Problem. 

A  set  of  "Principles  of  Public  School  Sup- 
port in  California"  recently  prepared  by  the 
School  Plnanoe  Committee  of  the  Oallfomla 
Association  of  Public  School  Business  Officials 
wlU  be  of  Interest  to  the  members  of  Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers'  Association.  There  are 
many  poinU  with  which  the  tajcpMiyer  wlU 
agree.  The  objectivity  of  this  business- 
minded  educational  group  shotxld  be  com- 
mended for  they  appear  to  be  facing  squarely 
the  realities  of  today.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee points  are: 

1.  The  primary  goal  of  the  system  of  public 
education  in  California  Is  the  provision  of 
free  and  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  chUdren. 

a.  It  is  the  State's  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish an  acceptable  educational  program  for 
all  children  in  the  State. 

3.  It  is  the  local  board  of  education's  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  out  the  State's  accepta- 
ble educational  program,  and  by  local  <^tlon, 
may  extend  the  State's  acceptable  program. 

4.  The  provision  for  special  override  tax 
rates  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  maxi- 
mum statutory  tax  rates  for  school  districts 
be  abolished. 

6.  Under  existing  tax  structiires,  the  cost 
of  the  total  educational  program  should  be 
shared  by  the  State  and  local  district  on  a 
basis  which  recognizes  the  district's  limits  of 
ability  to  finance  the  acc^table  educational 
program. 

6.  To  achieve  an  educationally  and  eco- 
nomicaUy  sound  school  district  organization, 
the  concept  of  unification  should  be  piuvued 
with  specified  time  limits  for  accomplish- 
ment. 

7.  A  realistic  foundation  program  should 
be  established  in  relation  to  the  actual  oosts 
of  the  acceptable  educational  program. 

8.  State  support  of  the  aooeptable  educa- 
tional program  should  be  based  upon  reaUstic 
cost  controls  incorporating  consideration  of 
aU  salaries,  (dass  size,  alUed  services,  etc.,  to 
combat  competitive  spiraling  costs. 

9.  Recognizing  that  conditions  change  in 
the  area  of  economics,  a  serious  and  con- 
tinuing review  of  existing  tax  structures  for 
school  support  shoiild  be  nuule. 


Edncatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB23 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 


zana."  has  been  formed  to  establish  these 
work  centers  to  train  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  useful  work  upon  their  com- 
pletion of  schooling. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
there  follows  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Pontiac  Press  on  this  or- 
ganization and  its  objectives: 

TSAXNXira  CKirxBi  ros  Rbtaxdkd  Sought 

A  work-training  center  tor  the  mentally 
retarded  of  Oakland  County  is  the  aim  of  a 
new  county  organization. 

CaUed  "New  Horizons,"  the  group  has  two 
objectives : 

TO  provide  a  vocational  training  program 
so  mentally  retarded  young  adults  can  be 
upgraded  in  their  abilities  to  hold  jobs. 

Creation  of  a  w(»k  center  where  thoee 
unable  to  handle  normal  uni^oyment  can 
be  occupied  in  productive  work. 

Stanford  Wallace,  Interim  president  of  the 
nonprofit  organization,  said  New  Horizons 
h<^>es  to  service  100  trainees  by  the  end  of 
1066. 

Pointing  to  the  need  for  a  sheltered  work- 
shop program,  Wallace  said  then  are  dose 
to  100,000  mentally  retarded  Uvlng  in  the 
tricounty  area  who  could  benefit  from  the 
program. 

COUNTT  cx^Asan 

Oakland  County  has  1,700  students  en- 
roUed  in  special  educa^n  clasAs,  most  of 
whom  could  be  served  by  the  work  cent«rs 
upon  separation  from  school. 

Wallace  added  that  tSie  work-training  cen- 
ters are  part  of  an  overall  plan  for  the  met- 
ropolitan Detroit  area. 

Tbe  planning  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  United  Foundation  agency. 

New  Horizons  is  now  searching  for  a  qual- 
tfied  executive  director  who  will  develop  the 
specific  program. 

CUTS  TOTAL  COSTS 

"The  cost  of  providing  work  training  and 
riieltered  eo^loyment  tor  these  mentally 
handicapped  people  Is  about  one-third  the 
ooet  of  Institutional  care."  Wallace  said. 

He  said  the  alternative  to  the  work-training 
center  is  to  Increase  the  burden  on  already 
overcrowded  and  understaffed  State  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  130  on  the  county  waiting  Ust 
for  admission  to  nonexistent  beds  in  State 
institutions.  Statewide,  the  list  is  about 
1.600. 

Eventually,  Wallace  said.  New  Horizons 
hopes  to  solicit  contract  work  from  indus- 
trial and  business  firms. 


Training  Center  for  Retarded  Sonffat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   IdCKIQAIT 

IN-THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  get- 
ting out  in  front  of  a  problem  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  Oakland 
County.  Mich.,  the  area  which  comprises 
the  18th  District  which  I  represent  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently  I  noted  that  Oakland  County 
is  again  taking  the  lead,  and  this  is  in 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
training  center  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

An  organization  called,  "New  Hori- 


COMTKACTB 

"There  are  many  types  of  work  that  are 
considered  nuisance  jobs  by  the  average  man- 
ufacturer who  often  does  it  as  a  courtesy  to 
his  customers.  This  is  the  type  of  contract 
we  will  seek,"  he  said. 


Horace  D.  Godfrey,  North  Carolinian, 
Receives  Agricnltnre  Department's 
Higliett  Distinfnithed  Service  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   KOK-m   CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ma»  25. 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Horace 
D.  Godfrey  of  Nprth  Carolina  has  been 
presented  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's highest  award  for  distinguished 
service. 
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We  aiOute  this  ^orth  Carolinian  for 
his  dBdkatkm  ani  aervlM  to  the  f ana 
peofde  of  AmerlcaJ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as]  Administrator  of  the 
»t's  Agrlculfeurai  StafafUzatkm 


and  Cooaerratlon 
Godfrey  Is  a  key 
programs  affeetlni 


Service,  Horace  D. 
man  In  fann-actlon 
most  phawcs  of  farm 
production  and  mirketins.  He  heads  up 
programs  that  Inf  uence  the  production, 
ise  of  soli  and  water 
resources  on  inllll4ns  at  farms  through- 
out the  Nation. 

As  Executive  "Vbce  President  and 
member  of  the  Boi  rd  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  De- 
partment's banklE  i  agency,  he  partici- 
pates In  poUcymak  ng  that  puts  mffllons 


•nl 


of  dollars  annuafly  into  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic MoodstreaiT .  protecting  farm  in- 
eome  and  encooniKlng  the  orderly  and 


marketh  «  of  farm  commodi- 
ties both  at  home  a  ad  abroad. 
Ttxt  award  citatl(  m.  reads: 
Interihlp 


In  the  derelop- 

major  programs  affect- 

conflermtlon,  and  for 

^dmlnUtratiozi  resulting 


Por  dJcttnetlTe 
ment  and  opentlan 
Ing  fann  Income 
ouatandlng  skill  In 
Inlnersued  eiletenc;' 

Mr.  Godfrey  w)  fi  i^ipointed  Admin- 
istrator of  ASC8-  -then  known  as  the 
Commodt^   Stabilization   Service— and 


and  soonomy. 
KffpoixAeA 


Ezeenttve  Vice  Pn  sklent  of  the  CCC  in 
January  1961.  K»  ept  for  wartime  serv- 
ice in  the  Air  Fore ».  he  had  served  con- 
tinuously In  farm  urogram  administra- 
tion since  1934.  Ibr  13  years,  prior  to 
coining  to  Washiigton.  he  was  State 
administrative  oOk  er  for  the  ASCS  State 
ofBce  in  North  Care  Una. 

January  1961  wi  ks  a  critical  time  for 
agriculture.  caDlng  for  aggressive  action. 
tOMd  to  the  needi  of  farmers  and  per- 
f  onned  so  as  to  pn  ride  maximum  assur- 
ance of  sneoess.  Prioe  supports  for 
major  commodities  had  been  successively 
lowiered.  farm  prices  had  declined,  and 
farm  Inccme  had  Irt^iped  to  low  levels 
at  the  same  time  that  farm  operation 
coats  had  steadily  Increased.  Qovem- 
mcni  stocks  of  sue  h  important  agricul- 
tural commodities  as  feed  grains  and 
wheat  had  dimed  to  record  levels,  and 
the  costs  of  these  a  id  other  major  price- 
support  operatlcas  uul  skyrocketed. 

Soil  bank  progzims  initiated  in  the 
1950'8  had  failed  to  st(v>  increases  in  sur- 
pluses, had  cost  remendous  sums  of 
money,  and  had  m  rlously  affected  local 
communities  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
farms  had  been  ret  red  firom  production. 
Conservation  effora  had  beonne  con- 
fused and  were  not  sspedally  encoiiraged. 
The  organlzatloni  1  structure  of  the 
agency  admlnisteri  [ig  the  programs  was 
not  adequate  for  th ;  Job. 

Tlie  whole  agrlci  iltural  Industry — and 
rural  living  geneially  throughout  the 
United  States — hai  e  beneflted  from  the 
Improvements  nuu  e  In  both  programs 
and  the  admlnisrative  organization 
since  the  new  Ada  bilstrator  took  office. 
ASCS  openXitxDM  tidude  price  support. 


production  adjustn  ent,  oimservatlm  as- 
sistance, surplus  Id  rentory  management 
and  disposition,  sigar  and  wool  pay- 
ments, and  many  i  elated  acttvttles. 

Agency  operatloits  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963  Involved  payl  ig  out  about  $7  Ul- 
Uon  In  Govenunen  i  funds  and  receiving 


aboirt  $3  bUllon.  Tliey  Involved  trans- 
actions in  practically  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  growing  out  of  Individual 
dealings  with  the  great  majority  of  all 
farmers,  warehousemen,  banks,  coopera- 
tives, overland  and  water  carriers,  and 
others. 

Dedfiions  made  in  the  administration 
of  these  activities  have  directly  affected 
not  only  the  welfare  of  farmers,  but  also 
markets,  general  business  operations, 
international  relationships,  and  individ- 
ual consumers,  and  taxpayers  generally. 

Changes  in  operations  to  provide  more 
income  to  fanners  from  their  crops  have 
included  elimination  or  reduction  in  fees 
and  other  deductions  made  from  farm- 
ers' price-support  benefits,  more  ade- 
quate recognition  of  grades  and  qualities 
in  setting  support  prices,  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  reseal  loans  to  provide  timely 
storage  income  to  fanners  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  higher  prices  that  might 
occur  during  the  reseal  period. 

Administrative  decisions  on  payment 
of  warehouse  charges  and  similar  items 
have  resulted  In  saving  miiuons  of  dol- 
lars. 

A  revltallzatlon  ot  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  has  resulted  in  more 
conservation  practiced  by  more  farmers 
every  year.  The  number  of  participants 
In  this  program,  under  \rtilch  the  Gov- 
ernment shares  with  producers  the  cost 
of  needed  conservation,  was  increased  by 
11  percent  in  Just  1  year.  This  was  done 
through  encouraging  comnninity  com- 
mitteemen to  visit  their  neighbors,  on 
their  own  time,  and  to  convince  them  of 
the  need  for  practicing  more  conserva- 
tion on  their  farms.  The  conservation 
programs  can  be  effectively  used  as  a 
part  of  the  attack  on  rural  poverty  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  time  Mr.  God- 
frey has  served  as  ASCS  Administrator, 
farm  income  has  increased,  and  the  or- 
ganisational structure  has  been  re- 
vamped. I  would  hke  to  review  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  sc»ne  of  these 
events. 

Two  months  after  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  office — on  March  22,  1961. 
Coogreas  took  action  to  increase  farm  in- 
come, reduce  stocks,  and  cut  Government 
costs  by  enacting  the  first  emergency 
feed  grain  program.  This  was  slated  to 
become  effective  for  crops  which  were  to 
be  planted  within  a  few  weeks.  Its  suc- 
cess can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
1961  program  resulted  In  the  actual  di- 
version of  more  than  25  million  acres 
from  the  production  of  com  and  grrain 
sorghum  into  approved  conserving  xises. 

The  fc^owing  August,  legislation  au- 
thorized divo^on  programs  for  1962 
crops  of  feed  grains  and  of  wheat— then 
being  planted  in  scnne  sections. 

In  September  of  1962,  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  was  enacted,  authorizing 
a  feed  grain  program  and  a  wheat  sta- 
bilization program  for  1963  and  provid- 
ing a  broader  diversion  and  price  pro- 
gram for  1964  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat. 

In  May  of  1963.  legislation  extended 
the  feed  grain  program  for  1964  and  1965. 

In  April  of  1964.  to  forestaU  a  drastic 
dnv  In  farmer  Income — expected  to  fol- 


/ 


low  the  removal  of  wheat  quotas  with  an 
attendant  cut  in  the  available  price  sup- 
port— a  voluntary  program  was  author- 
ized for  the  1964— and  196&— crop  of 
wheat — much  of  it  already  In  the 
groimd — and  additional  new  program 
provisions  were  authorized  for  the  1964 — 
and  1965 — crop  of  upland  cotton — al- 
ready planted  in  many  sections. 

While  ASCS  has  taken  on  a  substan- 
tially increased  workload  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  agency  has  performed  It  effec- 
tively with  less  manpower.  ASCS  was 
one  of  the  very  few  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment which  actually  reduced  employ- 
ment last  year,  and  the  reduction  was 
greater  than  that  fcH:  any  other  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Starting  in  June  1961.  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  administrative 
agency  was  streamlined — and  it  was  fxir- 
ther  realined  in  November  of  1962 — to 
more  effectively  operate  the  farin  pro- 
grams with  less  money  and  manpower. 
Lines  of  authority  and  reqx>nsibillty  have 
been  clarified  and  established  on  a  func- 
tional basis.  Policy  advisory  functions 
now  are  vested  in  a  small  group  of  policy 
staffs,  reporting  direcUy  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  in  effect  serving  as  his  eyes 
and  ears  in  their  respective  fidds. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  secorfB  re- 
organization of  ASCS  bivdved  closing 
three  large  field  offices  emplosring  nearly 
1,000  people,  moving  another  field  office 
employing  over  400  people,  and  reassign- 
ing the  functions  and  responsibilities 
periormed  by  about  550  people  in  Wash- 
ington, the  reorganization  was  completed 
within  a  4-month  period,  with  little  or 
no  loss  in  overall  effectiveness  during  the 
period  of  transition. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  reduction  of 
645  man-years  of  Federal  employment  in 
fiscal  1963  compared  with  1962— eaving 
$3,320,000— and  an  expected  further  re- 
duction of  493  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
saving  an  additional  $4,117,000. 

County  office  adminlstrati(Ki  also  has 
been  improved.  These  small  offices, 
nearly  3,000  in  niunber,  are  the  points 
at  which  program  (H^erations  reach  In- 
divldxial  farmers.  Man-years  worked  in 
fiscal  1963  in  these  offices  were  nearly  6 
percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  tjrend  that  is  expected  to  continue. 

During  the  sxmmier  of  1961,  a  data 
processing  center  was  established  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  handle  program 
work,  thus  reducing  the  manpower  re- 
quired in  handling  the  masses  of  paper- 
work incident  to  ASCS  programs.  The 
center  is  now  in  the  process  of  taking 
over  reownsibility  for  accountthg  and 
related  woric  for  all  CCC-owned  grain  in- 
ventories in  the  country,  in  addition  to 
handling  all  CCC  price-support  loans  on 
grains. 

And  the  work  of  reviewing  and  analsrz- 
ing  the  techniques  and  staffs  is  continu- 
ing. Additional  methods  are  being 
initiated  as  possible  sources  of  fiirther 
economy  and  greater  efficiency.  Man- 
agement siureys  and  JustificatlcHis  of 
each  individual  position  are  a  part  of  this 
effort.  So  Is  an  (H?erati<mal  analysis  of 
individual  programs,  to  determine  wheth- 
er program  objectives  can  be  met  and 
operating  policy  carried  out  in  a  more  ef- 
fective manner. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Horace  Godfrey,  from  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina,  has  bem 
entrusted  with  very  large  reaponatWUty. 
For  his  performance  in  dlscharglDg  this 
responsibility  he  has  received  the  highest 
award  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Local  Chambers  Favor  Urbaa  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  RmrfTLVAJOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwiday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  crit- 
ics of  urban  renewal  frequently  point  out 
that  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Comm«*ce  is 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  in  local  renewal 
programs.  These  same  critics  often  fall 
to  mention  that  many  local  chambers  do 
fav(Hr  Federal  aid  for  urban  renewal. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  local  cham- 
bers— specifically,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  the  North- 
side  chamber,  and  the  East  Liberty 
chamber — have  all  endorsed  enthusias- 
tically the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. In  the  issue  of  Nation's  Cities,  a 
publication  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association,  there  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Jason  Rouby  entitled  "Local  Chambers 
Are  for  Urban  Renewal."  Mr.  Rouby  is 
managing  director  of  the  metnHX>litan 
planning  and  developing  division  of  the 
Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  this  article  in  the 
RxcoRo: 

Local  Chaicbbu  Axx  Fok  Uibam  Renewal 

( Jaaon  Rouby,  Omaha  Chaxnber  of 
Oomiuerce) 

(Ur.  Rouby  la  managing  director  of  tha 
Omaha  Chamber  of  Oommerce'a  MetropoU- 
tan  Planning  and  Development  Division.  A 
specialist  In  downtown  business  districts,  he 
has  served  In  both  staff  and  consultant  ca- 
padtlea  to  private  organisations.  Before 
coming'  to  Omaha  In  1982,  he  was  with  the 
Urban  Progress  Association,  Little  Bock.  Ark. 
The  views  he  expresses  here  are  personal,  and 
not  offlclally  those  of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce.) 

At  a  meeting  with  local  chamber  execu- 
tives In  a  mldwestem  city  not  too  long  ago, 
a  staffman  from  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce defended  the  U.S.  chamber  policy  on 
urbcui  renewal. 

Triumphantly,  he  declared  that  the  UJS. 
chamber  policy  had  been  ai^Mroved  In  1968 
without  one  voice  of  opposition  raised  by  a 
delegate.  Tliat  was  proof,  he  said,  that  local 
chambers  were  solidly  In  support  at  the  U.S. 
chamber  position — opposition  to  any  FMeral 
peu^lclpatlon  In  local  renewal  programs. 

But  then  a  local  Bt&Ser  asked:  "Was  that 
becaiise  everybody  agreed  with  you  or  was  It 
that  they  Just  didn't  give  a  damn  about  the 
national  chamber  policy?" 

There  are  Indications  that  the  latter  Is 
true,  In  city  after  city.  Frustrated  by  the 
seemingly  inunutable  policy  of  the  U.S. 
chamber,  local  chambers  In  cities  where  fed- 
eraUy  assisted  urban  renewal  programs  are 
underway  have  Just  Ignored  the  n*^tirtn^i 
policy.  They  have  determined  their  own 
policy,  sui^ortlng  local  programs  and 
projects. 

Just  last  month  the  Chicago  Aasodatloa 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  adopted  a  poUoy 
statement  which  opened  with  this  declara- 
tion: 


-Tb9  Chicago  Association  of  Oommeroe 
and  Industry  opfSoses  at  this  Ume  the  stand 
taksm  by  the  ctaamb«  of  oammaroe  of  tJam 
Ublted  Mates  in  urging  actl(»  by  member 
companies  and  aasocUtlons  to  bring  about 
the  termination  of  Federal  participation  in 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  pro* 
grams." 

This  was  true  In  city  after  city — Bostcoi. 
NsshvUle.  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
Denver,  Atlanta. 

Occasionally,  there  were  efforts  to  change 
the  national  policy  of  the  UJ3.  chamber.  In 
1961,  the  Uttle  Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce 
went  cm  record  as: 

"Advocating  continuation  of  the  present 
Federal  Government-local  govenmient  par- 
ticipation plan  for  urban  renewal  tmtU  such 
time  tM  a  practical  and  workable  plan  Is  de- 
veloped that  would  provide  for  urban  renew- 
al to  continue  at  its  current  rate  of  progress 
without  Federal  participation,  and  that  the 
Little  Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce  advocates 
a  change  in  the  official  policy  statement  on 
\trban  renewal  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  its 
policy  statement  will  not  be  in  conflict  with 
this  organization's  position." 

The  Little  Rock  rescriutlon  got  nowhere, 
but  It  stirred  dlscxission  and  thought  at  the 
national  conference  that  year.  The  idea  lin- 
gered that  local  chambers  not  only  could  but 
also  should  change  the  UJS.  chamber  policy 
on  renewal. 

It  took  the  amazing  words  of  Edwin  P.  Nel- 
lan,  1963 — 64  president  of  the  U.S.  chambo-. 
to  stir  up  the  situation.  In  a  speech  before 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  CoouxMroe- 
sponscM'ed  Voice  of  Freedom  Forum.  January 
6,  1964,  and  repeated  since,  Neilan  made  blan- 
ket accusations  of  gross  Inunorality,  corrup- 
tion, IrresponsibUity,  dishonesty,  and  bribery 
against  certain  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
local  political  bosses.  Federal  bureaacrats, 
and.  Implicitly,  against  pubUc  offldals  and 
citizens  of  cities  with  federally  assisted  xu-ban 
renewal  i»x)grams — nkore  than  700  cities  alto- 
gether. 

In  Neilan's  Jargon,  these  corrupters  are 
really  "politicsa  pigs  who  have  pushed  their 
snouts  into  the  public  trough  and  are  gorg- 
ing themselves  on  human  misery." 

He  caUed  on  decent  Americans  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  Federal  porticxi  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  and  thus  condemned  to  in- 
decency all  those  Americans  who  disagreed 
with  him. 

By  his  indlecrlmlnate  and  intemperate 
language,  Neilan  has  caused  a  reaction  which 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  he  was  seek- 
ing. Local  chambers  have  been  spurred  to 
ooimteraction  by  NeUan's  remarks.  There 
have  been  nmibllngs  in  the  local  chamber 
grapevine  of  withdrawals  trcun  the  nfitlnnal 
chamber.  The  Lynn,  Mass..  chamber  has  al- 
ready Informed  Congressmen  that  it  disasso- 
ciates ItaeU  from  the  UjS.  chamber  positions 
on  urban  renewal,  mass  tranait  subsidies,  and 
demonstration  grants,  and  that  it  will  devote 
its  efforts  to  reversing  thoee  positions. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn..  ChambM'  of  Com- 
merce Issued  a  statement  reiterating  its  long- 
standing supp<8t  for  urban  renewal  which 
includes  such  outstanding  accomplishments 
as  the  Capitol  Hill  redevelopment  ivojeet, 
which  was  America's  first  major  program 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1940. 

Throu«^  the  years,  the  Nashville  chamber 
has  worked  closely  with  farmer  Mayor  Ben 
West,  the  dty  planning  commission,  and  the 
Nashville  Hou^ng  Authority,  and  now  vrlth 
BCayor  Beverly  BrUey. 

Other  organlaaticms  are  reacting,  too.  Al- 
though its  oflkslal  posltton  Is  that  of  encour- 
aging and  sui^;K)rting  any  community  im- 
provement and  development  effort.  Action, 
Inc..  is  ocmcemed  about  attacks  on  urban 
renewal  emanating  from  the  UB.  chamber. 
TtxB  National  Aasoelatloa  of  wmyting  and  Re- 
development OOoiato  la.  of  course,  dlrecUy 
oonoemed  and  is  iw««hf.iniig  ite  resources  to 
defend  urban  renewal.   One  wonders  whether 


the  National  Association  of  Real  Bitate 
Boards,  the  National  AsaocUtlon  of  Home 
Bunders,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America  will  consider  thenoselves  tarred 
with  Neilan's  q>latterlng  tarbrush  and 
whether  they  wlU  vocally  and  effectively  ex- 
press their  resentment. 

The  TJB.  Conferwiee  of  Mayors  initiated  its 
own  poll  to  determine  whether  NeUan  and 
the  UB.  chamber  really  enjoyed  total  and 
unanimous  support  from  local  chambers  on 
the  iirban  renewal  qtiestion.  The  confer- 
ence said  that  on  the  basis  of  early  returns, 
local  chambers  "overwhelmingly"  oppose  the 
UjS.  chamber  position. 

The  poll  was  directed  to  the  mayors  of  685 
cities  with  populations  of  tnan  than  SO.OOO 
per8<ms.  Of  the  first  230  mayors  to  reply, 
166  reported  that  their  local  chambers 
actively  "and  often  enthiulastlcaUy"  partici- 
pated In  and  formally  supported  local  re- 
newal. 

A  total  of  69  mayors  reported  that  their 
local  chambers  had  taken  no  formal  position 
bu{  that  there  was  no  reported  opposition 
to  urban  renewal  in  their  cities.  Five  mayors 
said  the  local  chambers  had  gone  on  record 
offlclally  against  urban  rmewal. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ntiimn  that  those 
166  local  chambers  and  others,  hke  the 
Omaha  Chamber  at  Commerce  which  is  lead- 
ing and  directing  the  campaign  in  Omaha 
for  the  creation  of  an  urban  renewal  au- 
thority, could  form  the  nucleus  of  a  dissi- 
dent bloc  within  the  UB.  chamber  that 
would  force  revisions  not  only  on  urban 
renewal  but  cm  other  poUdee  of  the  UB. 
chamber  that  are  not  reflective  of  local 
pollciee. 

The  president  of  the  Stamford.  Conn., 
chamber  comm«ited  in  his  reply  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  poll:  "It  is  rather  un- 
fortunate that  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  so  out  of  touch  with  the  constituent 
members  of  the  organisation  all  over  the 
country." 

Arthur  J.  Liunaden.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Hartford,  Conn.,  cham- 
hear,  said:  "While  we  think  very  hl^ily  of  the 
national  chamber  and  are  members  and 
support  them  in  90  percent  at  their  activi- 
ties, we  feel  that  they  have  yet  to  learn  that 
America  has  changed  from  a  rural  to  an 
iirban  society." 

In  Omaha,  the  head  of  a  large  corporation 
who  has  maintained  his  national  chamber 
membership  for  years  canceled  it  socm  after 
Neilan  visited  Omaha  and  repeated  his  at- 
tack on  urban  renewal. 

"The  stand  that  the  UB.  chamber  has 
taken  on  many  issues  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
they  adopt  toward  Government  has  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  be  sympatheUe  with 
their  views,"  1\^  wrote. 

FVcmi  Little  Rock,  Raymond  Rebsamen 
addressed  a  blistering  letter  to  Neilan.  Reb- 
samen is  president  of  the  Urban  Progress 
Association  of  Little  Rock,  Chairman  of  the 
St.  Louis  District  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  a  f<»iner  president  of  the  Little  Rock 
Chamber,  and  a  businessman  whose  com- 
bined payrolls  from  all  his  companies  run  to 
more  than  $2  mlUlon. 

After  reading  Neilan's  Indianapolis  ^>eech. 
Rebsamen  wrote:  "It  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  must  conclude  that  a  realistic,  objec- 
tive attitude  and  approach  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  Nation  has  been 
totally  forsaken  by  the  UB.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  has  apparently  been  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  iuutow,  naive,  contrived 
propaganda  rantlngs;  the  likes  of  ^^iloh  rival 
the  old  methods  of  the  labor  unions  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  slanted,  totally  biased 
ai^roach  and  conglomeration  of  irresponsi- 
ble conclusions  and  half-trutha.  I  am 
shocked  almost  beyond  beUef  that  a  person 
in  a  poeiticm  such  as  yours  would  promul- 
gate a  capricious  diatribe.  •  •  •  •• 

Rebsamen  continued:  "I  have  always  felt 
that  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Commerce  repre- 
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'Our  d^  fsthsrs.  baaked  by  the  leading 

by  delag  aa^  Merfelk  has  Imimii  one  of 
the  lan^t  spota  In  the  Matkm.  ttoe  envy  of 
thouoaxido  tha*  have  vlsHed  our  city  to  see 
vka*  It  has  aaoeaipilokad  and  to  find  out 

how  it  lo  done.    Wo  wlB  never  turn  kack." 

What  about  the  reaction  of  tho  n.S.  cham- 
ber and  NeUan?  They  are  amjarontly  very 
sattaOed  wHh  what  ttaey  ha-ve  been  oaylag 
and  with  the  general  roactioo.  ao  they  ooe  it. 
In  late  Febr\iary,  a  weeks  after  the  Indian- 
apolis outburst.  NeUan  saM  his  /-^mp^tpti  had 
prodooed  letters  10,000  to  lln  his  favor. 

NeUan  was  ocMistrained  to  answer  Beb- 
samen's  three-page  letter  with  a  ssven-paere 
reply.  On  Rehsa men's  first  point,  that  the 
XJB.  Chamber  has  fonaken  "a  realtetlc,  ob- 
jective attitude  and  approach  to  the  social 
and  eeonomlc  problems  of  the  Natton",  NeUan 
replied  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  "has  a  positive 
program  for  solving  oommunlty  development 
problema." 

If  NeUan  is  referring  to  Kle,  Pa.  (and  this 
is  the  city  to  which  the  UjB.  chamber  always 
polnto  with  pride)  then  he  has  ignored  the 
ezlstenoe  of  the  Erie  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity, estaUished  in  1066,  and  its  two  projects 
in  execution. 

Replying  to  the  next  comment,  that  the 
UJB.  Chamber  doeo  not  represent  "the  voice 
of  the  business  conununlty  and  Nation," 
NeUan  explained  the  "vwy  democratic  proc- 
ess" undertaken  by  the  U.S.  chamber  and 
He  policy  committee  to  determine  policies. 

"Our  policy  on  community  development 
and  renewal  has  gone  through  this  proce. 
dure.  It  was  reafflrmed  at  the  1963  annual 
meeting  on  May  1,  without  one  audible  vote 
of  opposition  among  900  delegates  present. 
A  board  statement  In  furtherance  of  this 
poU<7  was  reaffirmed  at  the  February  21-22, 
19M,  meeting  of  the  board  without  one 
opposing  vote." 

Turning  to  Rebeamen's  demand  that  he 
publicly  substantiate  or  recant  the  accusa- 
tions made  in  the  Indianapolis  speech,  Neilan 
then  drew  upon  hearings  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  4  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  chaired  by  Representative 
John  Dowdy,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Commenting  on  the  testimony  regarding 
the  Columbia  Plaza  urban  renewal  project  In 
Washington,  Chairman  Dowdt  said  It  raised 
"substantial  questions  of  legality  and  pro- 
priety." Other  members  of  the  subccomnlttee 
were  quoted  by  Neilan  as  using  phrases  like 
"abuses  of  the  law."  "subversion  of  public 
powers  and  processes  for  private  purpoees," 
"collusion  or  conspiracy." 

Neilan  claimed  that  the  "UJS.  chamber  has 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  other  in- 
formation •  •  •  from  citizens  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation"  which  piirportedly  provide 
"preliminary  evidence  on  abuses  which  we 
believe  should  have  a  full-scale  congressional 
investigation." 

But  none  of  the  Congressmen  quoted  nor 
Neilan  himself  call  for  indictments,  arrests, 
trials  for  alleged  criminal  acts.  This  suggests 
then  that  Neilan  is  actually  attacking  urban 
renewal  and  not  atnises,  actual  or  inferred. 
of  the  law  and  the  program. 

Obviousfy,  certain  officials  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  ITJ3.  chamber  are  happy  with  its 
stand  on  urban  renewal;  left  alone,  they  will 
act  only  to  preoorve  the  status  quo.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  change,  it  will  have  to  be  initiated 
by  dissidoit  chambers. 

These  dissidents,  both  local  chambers  and 
corporate  membos,  who  provide  the  greatest 
part  by  far  of  the  XJ&.  chamber's  income, 
have  three  choices : 

1.  They  oould.  singly  or  in  concert,  with- 
draw from  the  UjS.  Chamber  or  boycott  it. 
This  could  lead  to  a  rump  soooion  held  con- 
currently with  tho  Uj3.  chamber  annual 
meetlag  and  even  to  some  kind  of  coalition 
that  would  speak  up  tor  its  members  in  sup- 
port of  izrban  renewal, 
a.  They  can  qioak  up  and  Toto  within  ttie 
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UjS.  Chamber  «-y»— t*TTH.  at  tho  policy 
committee  meeting,  at  the  *"««m^1  meeting, 
at  Airoadee  and  at  other  farusM  provtdod  by 
tho  TT.S.  ebambor,  using  tteir  Influoneo  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  organlaatloa. 

8-  Thay  can,  as  tbe  loeal  chamber  SKoeutlve 
suggestad.  not  "give  a  damn"  what  tho  U.S. 
chamber  pelioy  la  and  pursue  thoir  own 
policlee  for  nrban  renewal  th  their  own  citlee. 


Th«  ADuoice  for  PragrMt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARTCg 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  ZBZAO 

IN  THE  HODSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  MdH 
day.  May  11,  President  Johnson  In  a 
meeting  with  the  Latin  Amerleaa  Am- 
bassadors reiterated  his  deep  coDTtetlon 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  wie  com- 
ments were  received  meet  enthusiastical- 
ly by  our  partners  in  the  AUlanoe  who 
'  are  making  slgniflcant  efforts  to  mobi- 
lize their  own  resources,  with  marginal 
assistance  from  us,  required  to  bring 
about  necessary  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical refcMins. 

Thomas  C.  Mann.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  charged  by  President 
Johnson  with  the  task  of  heading  UJB. 
efforts  under  the  Alliance.  This  most 
able  and  experienced  diplomat,  last  week 
In  an  address  to  the  Washington  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs,  underscored  the 
reasons  for  U.S.  participation  In  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  the  problons  and 
progress  of  this  2-year-old  program. 

Mr.  Mann  points  out  our  traditional 
concern  for  our  neighbors  together  with 
the  Importance  to  the  United  States  of 
the  "achievement  of  an  American  fam- 
ily of  democratic,  prosperous  free  na- 
Uons." 

His  analysis  substantiates  President 
Johnson's  strong  belief  that  although 
"the  path  ahead  Is  long  and  the  way  is 
hard — we  have  reached  a  turning  point. 
Our  Alliance  for  Progress  will  succeed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  Mr, 
Mann's  address  to  our  fellow  Members 
that  they  may  gain  Insight  into  the 
heart  and  head  of  this  fine  American, 
and  under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert 
excerpts  from  his  speech  Into  the  Coh- 

GRZSSIONAL  RXCORO : 

Thx  AujAircx  roa  Paooazso 
The  ultimate  purpoee  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progrees  is  to  help  the  people — all  of  the  peo- 
ple— of  the  hemisi^ere  to  achieve  a  better 
life  In  freedom.  Both  the  BogotA  and  Punta 
del  Brte  Charters  speak  not  only  about  eco- 
nomic growth  but  about  social  justice  and 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  any  and  all 
change — who  seek  to  preserve  archaic  prac- 
ttooe  and  attltudeo  wliich  are  tho  legacy  of 
an  age  already  past. 

This  group  is  few  In  numl>er.  Their  in- 
fluence on  Ooremmont  policlee  throughout 
the  hemlsphwe  Is  diminishing  with  each 
passing  day.  As  President  Johnson  said  the 
other  day:  'To  struggle  to  stand  still  in 
Latin  America  Is  just. to  'throw  the  sand 
against  tho  wind."* 
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I  should  like  to  state  in  the  very  begin- 
ning— and  to  say  It  very  clearly — that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  Stateo 
do  not  forget  that  their  own  Nation  was  bom 
in  revolution.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  the 
process  of  social,  econcMnic,  and  political 
change  in  our  country  has  been  continuous 
since  1776.  It  still  goes  on.  We  still  seek 
that  kind  of  change  which  will  bring  about 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  our  people. 

We  therefore  have  a  natural  sympathy  and 
affinity  tor  thoee  govenunents  who  seek 
change  and  progrees.  Those  goveriunents 
which  institute  bold,  soimdly  conceived  pro- 
grams of  reform  designed  to  achieve  national 
and  tndlvidiial  freedom,  a  high  and  stistained 
level  of  economic  growth,  a  greater  degree 
of  social  justice,  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  to  rise  as  liigh  In  society  as  their  talents 
and  efforts  will  take  them,  will  iind  warm- 
hearted sympathy  in  Washington.  Those 
who  seek  to  portray  the  XTnited  States  as 
the  defender  of  the  status  quo  are  deluding 
themselves.  For  as  President  Johnson  has 
said,  we,  a£  a  tuition,  are  dedicated  to  "the 
principles  of  development,  of  diversity,  and 
democracy."  Ttxls  dedication  commands 
ctiange.  We  are  seeking,  as  the  President 
also  said,  "to  retain  freedom  and  protect 
moral  values  while  pursuing  progress  in  a 
world  on  the  march." 

•    '  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  share  the  despair  al>out  change 
that    I    hear    expressed    in    some    quarters. 

IfcK-e  and  more  responsible  leaders  of  or- 
ganised labor  are  emerging  better  able  to 
participate  in  progrees: 

An  ev«'-increasing  niunber  of  hard-wcnk- 
ing  men  of  conscience  from  industry,  from 
commerce,  from  the  profeosional  groups  and 
from  agriculture  are  striving  for  reform 
and  improvement  in  the  established  CHder; 

The  Church,  in  many  areas,  is  providing 
leaderstiip  in  the  fight  for  progress  in  free- 
dom; 

The  military  eetablishments  are  demon- 
strating an  ever  greater  degree  of  social  con- 
sciousness and  political   responsibility;  • 

Ths  ntimlier  of  qualified  and  'experienced 
civil  servants  capable  of  coping  with  the  com- 
plex economic  and  social  problems  of  our 
time  is  rapidly  growing: 

Many  schools  and  universities  are  striving 
for  a  liigher  standard  of  academic  excellence. 
While  our  attention  Is  more  often  drawn 
to  irresponsible  acts  of  a  well -organized  and 
noisy  minority,  the  great  majority  ai  Latin 
American  students  are  eeriously  working  to 
acquire  the  skills  and  education  necessary  to 
improve  themselves  and  their  societies. 

Oiir  task  Is  to  work  with  all  in  every  coun- 
try who  work  for  economic  progress  and  for 
social  justice — to  work  for  unity  rather  than 
to  encourage  divisive  hatreds — to  help  build 
a  better  hemisphere. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  more  than  a 
statement  of  high  resolve.  It  provides  a 
program  for  progress  consisting  of  specific, 
identlflable  parts.  One  of  these  is  agrarian 
reform. 

THX  rAxicnt 

More  than  60  percent  of  Latin  America's 
population  lives  in  rural  areas.  The  alli- 
ance, therefore,  very  properly  gives  a  high 
priority  to  helping  the  farmer  help  him- 
self. It  seeks  to  do  this  by  helping  him  to 
increase  his  production  because  this  is  the 
only  way,  under  any  economic  system,  to  in- 
crease his  income  and  the  income  of  the 
society  as  a  whole. 

We  seek,  therefore,  a  technological  revolu- 
tion in  Latin  American  agriculture  such  as 
the  one  that  has  taken  place  in  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  UiUted  States.  Super- 
vised agricultural  credit,  various  kinds  of  co- 
operativeo,  land  improvement  programs, 
technical  assistance  to  farmers,  agricultural 
research  programs,  divwsifioatlon  of  product, 
wider  \ise  of  fertilizers,  better  storage  faciU- 


tieo.  rural  education,  commiuiity  develop- 
ment programs,  farm  to  market  roads  are 
some  of  the  components  of  soundly  con- 
ceived agrarian  reform  prpgrams. 

Improved  land  tenure  systems  aimed  at 
giving  more  farmers  titles  to  the  land  they 
work  and,  hence  greater  security  and  dignity 
as  well  as  an  incentive  to  produce,  are  also 
essential  ingredients.  In  some  countries, 
land  distribution  programs  are  underway  or 
have  already  taken  place  on  a  large  scale; 
others  long  have  had  equitable  and  efficient 
land  tenure  systems.  Some  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  large-scale  settlement  of  farmers 
in  undeveloped  portions  of  their  countries  in 
the  general  pattern  of  the  western  move- 
ment of  farms  in  our  country;  fortiinately, 
most  countries  tiave  large  public  domains 
available  for  settlement  and  distribution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THX  woaKzx 

The  Alliance  Is  as  concerned  about  the 
worker  as  it  is  about  the  farmer.  The  Alli- 
anoe  cannot  succeed  unless  it  develops  a 
labor  force  of  growing  skills  and  increasing 
ability  to  produce  in  a  modem  society. 

Free  trade  union  organizations  through- 
out the  hemijq>here  work  to  insure  tliat  labor 
receives  its  fair  share  of  increased  produc- 
tivity. As  in  agrarian  reform,  these  efforts 
to  achieve  a  better  life  for  the  worker  also 
help  expand  tho  piuchaslng  power  ctf  the 
people  and  hence  contribute  to  the  ability  of 
domestic  markets  to  support  growing  in- 
dustries. 

•  •  •  .  •  • 

THK  NXXD  FOB  CAPrTAI. 

Another  major  factor  In  the  Alliance  is  the 
need  for  capital  fcx*  development  both  from 
internal  and  external  sources. 

The  population  of  Latin  America  will,  say 
the  demographers,  double  in  about  20  years. 
This  is  a  fact  of  outstanding  importance. 

It  means  that  jobs  and  food  production 
must  be  increfued  at  an  extraordinary  rate 
or  iinemployment  and  hunger  will  increase. 
It  meaiu  tliat  oducatioiua  and  health  and 
all  the  other  facilities  required  by  civilized 
man  today  in  our  age  of  rising  expectations 
must  be  built  at  the  same  rapid  rate.  It 
means  that  govenunents  must  also  promptly 
provide  additicHial  infrastructure  required 
by  tiieir  growing  agriculture  and  industry. 
Never  in  our  history  have  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems  been  required  to  meet  so 
many  needs  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

If  nations  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  their 
economies  must  obviously  have  very  large 
amounts  of  capital  for  development. 
TAX  axroax 

One  way  to  mobilize  capital  is,  of  course, 
to  increase  tax  revenues  substantially.  In 
most  countries  tax  systems  still  do  not  bring 
in  sufficient  revenue  for  governments  to  meet 
their  social  and  economic  reeponsibilitiee. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Bote  speaks  of 
the  need  to  reform  tax  laws  so  that  those 
who  can  afford  it  will  shoulder  more  of  the 
burden.  It  calls  for  the  elimination  of  tax 
evasion  and  recognizee  that  taxes  which  im- 
pede growth  must  l>e  discouraged.  There  Is, 
I  believe,  general  agreement  that  reforms  in 
tax  administration  are  essential  so  that  effec- 
tive tax  oc^ection  can  be  achieved  with  all 
taxpayers  meeting  their  obligations. 

Increased  revenues  from  tax  reforms  must 
be  accompanied  by  administrative  reforms 
to  assure  that  those  revenues  are  used  wisely 
for  development  and  progress.  If  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  the  taxpayers  are 
to  be  earned,  swollen  b\u«aucracles.  misuse 
of  public  f\mds,  and  deficits  in  public  enter- 
prises must  be  replaced  by  efficiency,  probity, 
and  sound  fiscal  practice. 

Am  PBOGKAK 

If  a  greater  effort  is  required  of  Latin 
American  taxpayers  it  is  equally  essential 


that  oxir  country  continue  to  meet  its  com- 
mitment to  supply,  through  our  foreign  aid 
program,  that  vital  margin  of  reeo\irces  for 
development.  We  shall  continue  to  meet  our 
obligations  \inder  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  other  capital- 
exporting  nations  to  provide  a  larger  voliime 
of  capital  for  Latin  America  not  merely  in 
export  credits  but  in  long-  and  medium-term 
loans  for  development. 

Loans,  and  in  appropriate  cases,  grants 
from  foreign  governments  are  an  essential 
ingredient  of  progress.  -But  they  can  sup- 
ply only  a  fraction  of  the  capital  needed. 
TTnlees  they  are  accompanied  by  adequate 
self-help  measures  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
veloping country  itself,  the  Alliance  goals 
will  not  be  achieved.  We  therefore  must 
continue  to  relate  the  amount  of  our  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  develop- 
ing country  to  create  conditions  propitious- 
for  economic  growth  and  social  progress. 

DOMESTIC  PaiVATX  CAPTTAL 

Most  industry  and  agriculture  in  Latin 
America  is  privately  and  domestically  owned. 
About  90  percent  of  private  sectCNr  capital 
investment  in  expcmding  industry  and  sgri- 
culture  is  domeotic,  not  foreign. 

If  this  hemisphere  Is  to  achieve  and  malm- 
tain  the  high  and  sustained  rate  of  economic 
growth  so  lugently  needed  to  meet  rising  ex- 
pectations and  to  keep  paoe  with  the  popula- 
tion increase,  tho  role  and  teapoDslbilitloo 
of  domestto  private  capital  in  the  develc^- 
ment  process  needs  to  be  better  xinderstood. 

Clearly  the  tax  revenueo  of  govemmento, 
even  when  they  are  substantiaUy  Increaaed, 
as  they  must  be.  will  be  inadequate  to  fi- 
nance industrial  and  agricultural  eipanslon; 
a  large  part  of  domestic  public  sector  funds 
must  be  inveeted  in  economic  infrastructure, 
education,  health,  and  social  projects  whish 
the  private  sector  cannot  finance. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  public  and  private 
sector  funds  of  foreign,  capital-exporting  zut- 
tMms,  including  the  United  States,  can  sup- 
ply only  a  small  part  of  the  capital  required 
to  finance  the  rapid  expansion  needed  to 
prevent  rising  unemployment  and  hunger. 

Great  dependence  miist  therefore  be 
placed  on  ttie  domestto  private  sector. 

If  the  domestic  private  sector  is  to  play  its 
vital  role,  it  must  be  more  ventureoome, 
more  imaginative  and  more  willing  than  It 
has  been  in  the  past  to  risk  its  oi4>ital  In 
job-producing  industries  which  can  supply 
the  goods  needed  by  their  peopleo. 

Governments  luvo  a  heavy  reoponslblllty 
in  this  regard.  They  must  create  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  expansion,  growth,  and 
prosperity  by  giving  to  their  own  people  a 
sense  of  faith  and  confidence;  by  following 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which  make 
large-scale  domestic  savings  and  private  in- 
veetmento  feasible;  by  giving  leadership  and 
direction  to  the  development  prooeos;  and  by 
discouraging  too  much  investment  in  real 
estate  and  other  inveetments  which  are 
marginal  from  the  stimdpoint  of  economic 
development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FOBXION  FXIVATX  CAPrTAI. 

The  foreign  private  investor  contributes 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  private 
sector  investment  in  growth.  But  because 
the  foreign  Investor  brhigs  with  him  his  own 
capital,  the  benefits  of  reeearch.  advanced 
technology  and  know-how,  he  makes  a  much 
greater  contribution  than  the  percentage 
Buggeets. 

Contrary  to  some  assertions,  the  United 
States  has  no  internal  economic  reason  to 
urge  its  private  investors  on  any  foreign 
country.  Any  sovereign  government  has  a 
right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  will 
accept  f or^gn  investora.  And  we  prefer  that 
our  investors  go  only  where  they  are  weloomo 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  ALQER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  mnarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiti).  I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  May  23. 1964: 

WASHINOrON    RXPOST 

(By   Congressman  Bruck  Alger,   Fifth   Dis- 
trict, Texas,  May  23,  1904) 

ARE    WE    nCHTING    COMMUNISM    OR    HELPING 

rr? 

Just  what  Is  going  on?  Are  we  going  to 
win  the  war  against  communism  or  have  we 
already  capitulated?  These  are  questions 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  ask  after 
the  key  vote  this  week  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill.  RR.  11203. 

The  key  vote  was  on  an  amendment  by 
Congressman  Frank  Bow,  of  Ohlo: 

'TThat  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  avaUable  tor  any  expense 
incident  to  making  export  payments  or  ex- 
port subsidies  on  any  agricultural  commodi- 
tiee  being  sold  or  sold  to  the  government  of 
any  Communist  country  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961)  or  to  any  agency  or  national  thereof." 

This  was  a  simple  statement  that  no  money 
taken  from  the  American  people  would  be 
used  to  subsidize '^^Icultural  commodities 
for  Communist  countries. 

The  amendment  did  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  goods  to  Communist  countries.  It  merely 
said  we  woxildn't  subeldlze  them. 

This  amendment,  which  said  we  wouldn't 
help  communism,  was  defeated  by  1  vote — 
187  to  186.  (CoN«RKSSiONAL  Record  for 
Thursday,  May  21,  1964,  p.  11061.  You 
shovild  know  how  the  Members  voted.  Only 
five  Republicans  were  against  the  amend- 
ment. ) 

OBJECTIONS   TO    ENTIRE    BILL 

My  own  objections  to  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  are  based  (1)  in  my  disbelief. 
In  control  of  the  farmer  and  farm  products; 
(2)  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  law.  More  specifically,  I  listed  the 
following  objections  In  speaking  against  the 
appropriation: 

1.  There  Is  a  conflict  between  sections  32 
and  22  of  the  Agrlctilture  Act.  Even  as  Oov- 
emment  Is  bujrlng  $400  million  of  meats,  be- 
tween 1986  and  1962,  as  surplus  under  sec- 
tion 32.  we  find  the  United  States  being 
flooded  with  foreign  meats  under  section  22. 

2.  There  Is  overlapping  Jurisdiction  and 
expenditures  In  Public  Law  480,  funded  in 
this  bill,  and  the  AID  In  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

3.  There  Is  an  Increase  of  9167  million  to 
a  total  of  91.9  bUlion  In  PuUlc  Law  480 
funds  to  give  away  or  sell  short,  agriculture 
products  overseas.  Including  to  Conamunlsts. 

4.  The  REA  is  granted  H50  million  more 
when  the  great  bulk  of  rural  electrification 
is  behind  us  and  private  enterprise  can  take 
over  the  Job. 

5.  There  Is  room  for  reasonable  doubts  on 
other  sections  of  the  bill  including  Federal 
aid  for  land  conservation  to  grow  crops  when 
we  are  retiring  land  from  crop  use;  Federal 
food  stamp  plan;  Federal  school  mUk  and 
lunch;  illegal  grain  shipment  diversion: 
Famv  Home  Administration;  Oovemment 
loans  to  farmers;  Federal  rural  renewal;  Fed- 
eral rural  public  housing  for  the  elderly, 
eto. 

HXKZ   WS   OO   AGAIN 

Johnson    administration    cutting 


week  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
going  to  be  asked  to  raise  the  debt  oailing  to 
t326  bUllon.  The  President  opposes  reducing 
or  eliminating  Korean  war  ezeisa  taxss.  Yet 
he  and  thoee  pressing  for  his  programs  ^ould 
have  you  believe  they  believe  in  economy  and 
lower  taxes.    What's  the  record? 

1.  The  cash  budget  this  year  may  run  as 
high  as  9140  bUllon.  (Far  from  the  $98  bil- 
lion we  are  led  to  believe  the  President  will 
spend ) . 

2.  The  political  gimmick,  war  on  poverty, 
calls  for  new  billions  of  Federal  money. 

3.  Just  this  week  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress for  $125  mUUon  more  to  carry  on  bis 
war  in  Vietnam. 

4.  The  President  Is  demanding  Congress 
increase   Federal   salaries,   especially   In   the 

.    high  bracket  political  areas. 

5.  The  President  Is  putting  every  conceiv- 
able pressure  on  Congrees  to  pass  a  medicare 
bill  with  all  the  funds  coming  out  of  the 
general  treasury. 

We  Just  increased  the  debt  celling  to  $315 
billion  on  November  7.  RepubUcans  op- 
posed it  at  that  time  and  warned  that  debt 
^  celling  Increases  are  never  temporary.  I  said 
In  that  debate: 

"Debt  celling  has  been  used  as  a  gimmick. 
Increases  are  seldcxn  temporary.  Some  have 
vainly  tried  to  use  it  as  a  check  rein  on  Gov- 
ernment which  has  no  limitation  on  spend- 
ing, borrowing,  or  taxing.  The  sky  is  the 
limit.  Perhaps  we  should  repeal  the  debt 
celling  mechanism.  Or  we  could  make  it  a 
practical  tool  to  aid  in  controlling  the  rato 
of  expenditures,  which  now  Ls  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive." 

Instead  we  go  merrily  along  with  the  Dem- 
ocrat philosophy  that  all  problems  can  be 
solved  by  throwing  money  at  theoa.  It  cant 
be  done  and  30  years  of  the  New  Deal,  Atlr 
Deal.  New  Frontier,  and  the  present  wheeling 
and  dealing  has  proved  it  can't. 


Is    the 
spending? 


Not  so  you  can  notice  It.    Next 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  sams  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estlmato  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  80  pages  (UJ3. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  ths  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  »!C.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  see.  180,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCB 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wiU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  tha  Bboosd. 


The  United  States  and  Cuban 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOT7TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  who  have  followed  the  news 
announcements  relating  to  Cuba  and  the 
efforts  of  Cubans  to  overthrow  Castro's 
regime  are  more  than  passingly  con- 
cerned about  the  identity  and  past  rec- 
ords of  some  of  the  Cubans  who  appear 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  current 
activity. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  weekly  rep>ort  to  the 
people  of  May  25,  1964,  entitled  "United 
States  and. Cuban  Independence,"  and 
an  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
May  20,  1964,  edition  of  the  News  and 
Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C,  be  printed 
In  the  Ai^jendix-  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unite)  States  and  Cuban  Independence 

(Report  to  the  people  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond 
^^        On  April  19,  1898,  the  United  States  know- 
ingly precipitated   a  war  with   Spain   when 
Congress    passed    a    joint    resolution    which 
stated  that  "Cuba  is  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free"  and  which  authorized  the  President 
[^     to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to  achieve  that  end. 
With  this  act,  the  United  States  voliintarlly 
undertook  the  role  of  Cube's  liberator  and 
the  guarantor  of  Cuba's  Independence. 

The  depth  of  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  Cuban  independence  was  demon- 
strated not  only  by  the  war  with  Spain,  but 
also  by  many  events  in  the  years  after  the 
war.  Following  3  >4  years  of  military  occui>a- 
tlon,  the  United  States  proclaimed  Cubctn 
Independence  and  transferred  executive 
powers  to  elected  Cuban  officials.  For  30 
years  thereafter,  however,  the  United  States 
retained  the  right  •by  treaty  to  intervene  In 
Cuba's  internal  affairs  to  insiire  continuance 
of  Cuba's  independence. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  on 
Cuba's  freedom  has  not  been  confined  to 
military  matters.  Th^  United  States  gave  to 
Cuba  a  favored  position  for  the  export  of 
sugar,  Cuba's  chief  crop,  to  the  United  States 
at  premium  iirices.  This,  together  with 
other  types  of  financial  aid  from  the  United 
States,  was  a  major  factor  In  Cuban  political 
stability. 

In  addition  to  these  long  established  com- 
mitments to  Cuban  independence,  the  United 
States  entered  into  treaties  with  all  Latin 
American  nations  which  had  the  effect  of 
committing  the  United  States  to  the  defense 
of  Cuba's  independence. 

The  United  States  blindly  contributed  to 
the  takeover  of  Cuba  by  Castro.  From  this 
point  on,  the  traditional  firmness  of  United 
States  commitment  to  Cuban  independence 
wavered,  and  by  1962,  apparently  disappeared. 
Following  the  "crisis"  In  the  fall  of  1962,  the 


Appendix 

United  States  not  only  failed  to  undertake 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  the  yoke  of  So- 
viet satellite  vtatus,  but  also  took  positive 
action  to  prevent  Cuban  refugees  from  strik- 
ing military  blows  against  the  Communist 
oppressors  In  Cuba. 

UJ3.  policy  on  the  Independence  of  Cuba 
has  undergone  a  radical  change,  but  U.S. 
influence*  on  the  Independence  of  Cuba  re- 
mains predominant.  By  undertaking,  as  a 
great  world  power,  to  make  Cuban  Independ- 
ence our  business,  the  United  States  estab- 
lished an  influence  on  Cuba's  fate  that 
cannot  be  erased  by  a  mere  change  in  U.S. 
policy.  U.S.  influence  is  still  predominant. 
In  years  past,  it  was  a  positive  influence  and, 
thereby,  Cuba  was  independent;  today  U.S. 
Influence  is  negative,  and  Cuba  is  enslaved. 

We  cannot  escape  our  Influence  on  the 
future  of  Cuban  independence.  Because  of 
this,  the  United  States  has  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  Cubans.  We  flout 
this  responsibility  when  we  deny  Cubans,  in 
or  out  of  Cuba,  their  moral  right  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  their  Communist  oppressors. 
We  fail  in  this  responsibility  when  we  with- 
hold moral  and  material  support  from  Cubans 
who  are  attempting  to  liberate  their  country 
and  countrymen. 

The  United  States  failed  to  meet  its  heavy 
responsibility  when  Castro's  takeover  was 
supported  and  made  possible.  It  would  be 
an  equal  failure  of  UjS.  responsibility  If  U.S. 
infliience  was  used  to  replace  Castro  with  a 
man  of  Identical  or  similar  political  attitude 
who  merely  bad,  or  could  be  given,  a  better 
image  In  the  United  States.  The  historic 
coounitment  of  the  United  States  to  Cuban 
independence  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
swapping  Oastro  for  a  Latin  "Tito,"  or  as  the 
Cubans  call  it,  a  continuation  of  "Fidelissimo 
without  Fidel." 

Cuban  independence  cannot  be  obtained 
without  the  complete  elimination  of  com- 
munism from  power  In  Cuba. 


[From  the  Charleston  (B.C.)  News  and 
Courier,  May  20,  1964) 

No  Marxists  Wanted 

While  Americans  read  about  the  possibility 
of  new  anti-Castro  raids  by  Cuban  refugees, 
they  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  leaders  seeking  change  in  Cuba. 
It  is  time  the  U£.  public  be  informed  by 
President  Johnson  oi  the  Cuban  leadership 
this  Republic  is  supporting. 

We  submit  that  the  United  States  should 
not  sui^xx-t  Cubans  in  exile  who  were  former 
partners  of  Fidel  Castro  In  his  crimes  against 
freedom.  We  are  dismayed  to  find  that  two 
of  the  raider  groups  are  led  respectively  by 
Manuel  Artlme  and  Manuel  Ray,  former 
Castro  supporters.  Moreover,  word  comes  to 
us  from  a  patriotic  Cuban  exile  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  in  close  touch  with  Raul 
Chibas,  former  head  of  the  kangaroo  courts 
that  sent  so  many  Cubans  to  Castro's  firing 
squads. 

Onetime  collaborators  with  Castro  have  a 
right  to  struggle  in  their  country's  behalf. 
If  tliey  iiave  learned  their  lesson,  Cuban 
exiles  and  the  American  pec^Ie  can  be  thank- 
f\il.  But  Castro's  old  lieutenants  should  not 
be  allowed  to  head  organizations  now  plan- 
ning to  oust  him. 

A  great  nation  looks  far  into  the  future 
and  bases  today's  operations  on  tomorrow's 
needs.  The  U.S.  aim  for  Cuba  should  be  a 
truly  free  nation,  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
opposed  to  socialism  In  every  respect.  We 
question  whether  those  who  were  in  Castro's 


Inner  circle  have  lost  their  Marxist,  revolu- 
tionary beliefs. 

In  no  circumstance  shoxild  the  U.S.  Grov- 
ernment  recognize  any  free  Cuban  leader- 
ship or  govemment-ln-exile  that  lacks  a 
constitutional  basis.  No  doubt  there  are 
elements  in  the  State  Department  which 
would  like  to  handpick  a  future  Cuban 
Government,  selecting  those  leaders  who  be- 
lieve in  the  so-called  social  revolution  in 
Latin  America. 

The  UJS.  public  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  provisional  government  unless  its 
members  are  supporters  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
stitution which  was  in  effect  when  the  Marx- 
ist conspiracy  triumphed  in  Cuba.  The  only 
Cubans  worthy  of  support  are  those  who 
are  determined  to  uphold  that  Constitution. 
Such  Cuban  constitutionalists  would  be 
duty-bound  to  restore  the  rights  of  those  im- 
prisoned by  Castro,  and  to  return  property 
confiscated  by  the  revolutionary  government. 

Castro's  old  friends  have  never  fully  aban- 
doned his  caxise.  Herbert  Matthews  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  praised  the  Cuban 
tjn'ant  as  a  Robin  Hood,  is  still  at  work. 
Mr.  Matthews'  new  book,  entitled  "Cuba," 
maintains  that  the  "Castro  revolution  has 
done  much  for  education,  housing,  health, 
communications,  and  industrialization.  •  •  • 
Whole  sections  of  the  population  that  were 
neglected  and  mistreated  In  the  past  have 
become  equal  or  even  favored  citizens." 
Thus  the  pro-Castro  propaganda  machine 
continues  to  operate  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  make  clear 
that  it  Is  utterly  opposed  to  those  who  in 
one  way  or  another  still  subscribe  to  the 
Castro  revolution.  Only  by  dealing  with 
Cuban  constitutionalists  can  a  free,  happy, 
and  prosperous  Cuba  be  rebuilt  in  the  years 
to  come.  For  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
former  Castroltes  who  haven't  shed  their 
Marxism  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  In  Cuba  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 


The  Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25. 1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  made  by  Thomas  W.  Braden, 
president  oi  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  California.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
have  listened  to  over  100  witnesses  testi- 
fy on  the  prayer  amendment  resolutions 
now  before  us.  No  witness  has  stated 
the  Issues  more  succinctly  than  Mr. 
Braden.  With  a  merciful  absence  of 
high-flown  rhetoric  and  a  good  reporter's 
economy  of  words,  Mr.  Braden  brought 
this  emotional  issue  into  the  perspective 
where  it  belongs:  what  can  happen  In 
our  public  schools  If  we  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encroach  on  our  religious 
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W.  Braden.  I  am  a 
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of  Education. 
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In  our  State  which  objects  to  statements  that 
the  earth  is  millions  of  years  old  or  that  hard 
coal  Is  millions  of  years.  These  people 
wanted  our  texts  to  state  that  the  earth  is 
only  about  4,000  years  old,  a  flg\ire  they  ar- 
rived at  by  adding  up  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
triarchs mentioned  in  Genesis. 

It  seemed  to  him  a  minor  concession  In 
order  to  placate  a  large  and  Insistent  reli- 
gious   group. 

But  as  we  Calif ornians  began  to  examine 
our  textbooks  we  realized  that  If  we  changed 
them  In  order  to  please  fundamentalists,  we 
were  only  beginning  the  Job. 

We  realized  that  we  might  have  to  change 
our  history  books  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
Mormons  because  the  Mormons  are  taught 
that  the  American  Indian  descended  from 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Or  we  might  have 
to  change  our  health  books  to  satisfy  the 
Jews  many  of  whom  believe  that  no  man 
should  eat  pork. 

Or  we  might  have  to  change  our  medical 
books  In  CHxler  to  satisfy  Christian  Scientists. 
In  other  words  we  came  to  realize  that  our 
texts  would  be  so  full  of  disclaimers  about 
what  was  being  taught  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  use  them.  And  so  we  decided  to 
stick  to  our  present  system  which  is  to  let 
scientists  write  science  and  preachers  preach 
religion. 

We  could  not  make  our  books  please  all 
religious  sects  and  I  do  not  think  any  public 
official  can  devise  a  prayer  which  will  please 
all  religious  sects. 

But  It  Is  said  that  unless  we  pass  this 
amendment,  we  shall  "take  God  out  of  the 
schools."  In  California  ovu-  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  frightening 
our  parents  by  telling  them  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  doing  this  now  or  is  about  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  so.  There  is  a  place 
for  religion  In  our  schools.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  teach  art,  history,  or  ethics  without 
teaching  about  religion.  Moreover,  I  think 
It  ts  Inctmibent  upon  our  teachers  to  em- 
phasize to  our  children  that  we  are  the  in- 
heritors of  a  great  religious  tradition — that 
our  Pounding  Fathers  based  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment squarely  upon  the  notion  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  and  that  whether  we  ac- 
cept o\ir  kinship  because  we  truly  believe  we 
are  brothers  under  God  or  because  we  have 
found  some  other  rationale,  our  democracy 
Is  unintelligible  and  unworkable  without 
this  concept  of  the  equality  and  kinship  of 
man. 

In  California  our  State  board  of  educa- 
tion has  reminded  all  our  schools  of  their 
duty  to  teach  about  religion. 

But  the  members  of  our  board  believe  that 
our  teachers  are  competent  to  distinguish 
between  teaching  about  religion  and  con- 
ducting compulsory  worship. 

We  think  It  is  possible  for  Americans  to 
remain  a  religious  people  and  also  remain  a 
nation  devoted  to  the  rights  of  individuals. 
One  of  these  rights  Is  the  right  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  It  means  that  any 
American  may  pray  when  he  wishes  and  only 
when  he  wishes  and  may  pray  as  he  chooses 
and  only  as  he  chooses  and  that  no  official 
of  a  govemhient,  Federal.  State,  or  local 
may  order  or  coerce  or  embarrass  him  into 
prayer. 


Admiaistration     DriTC     for     AdditioaaJ 
Export  Trade  Sacceediaf* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TBNNBSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.    EVms.    Mr.    Speaker,    In    the 
May  19  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star  there 


was  an  excellent  article  by  Sylvia  Porter 
entitled  "Massive  Drive  Pushed  To  In- 
crease Exports."  In  this  article  Mrs. 
Porter  very  ably  points  out  the  manner 
in  which  export  trade  in  being  developed. 

This  report  is  of  special  Interest  to 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
and  others  as  my  committee  during  this 
term  of  Congress  has  joined  with  others 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  help  expand 
our  export  trade  and  to  see  that  small 
business  is  fully  apprised  of  export  trade 
opportunities.  Our  committee  report — 
House  Report  No.  1303 — concerning 
small  business  and  foreign  trade  has 
been  widely  distributed  and  well  received. 

I  desire  to  call  Mrs.  Porter's  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
wish  to  have  the  article  entitled  "Mas- 
sive Drive  Pushed  To  Increase  Exports" 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.    The  article  fo^li'ws: 

YoTTR    MoNXT's    Wog^T^MAasivx    Drivk 

Pushed  To  Htcuasx  Exports 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  1964,  the  United  States  wUl  participate 
in  13  commercial  trade  fairs  abroad,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  8.  We'll  send  34  trade 
missions  around  the  globe,  double  last  year's 
12.  We  have  Jtist  opened  a  new  trade  center 
in  Milan — afth  since  1861 — and  have  signed 
a  lease  for  a  sixth  to  open  in  Stockholm  next 
spring. 

We  are  also  launching  thla  month  the  first 
of  a  fleet  of  "mobile  trade  fairs"  to  carry 
a  wide  range  of  commercial  exhibits  on  ships 
and  planes.  Buyers  will  be  Invited  aboard 
in  foreign  ports  to  view  our  wares — and  to 
place  orders. 

We  are  pushing  "America  Weeks"  in  for- 
eign department  stores,  featuring  the  label 
"Made  in  VS.A."  on  a  wide  variety  of  goods. 

We  are  sending — for  the  first  time — a  team 
of  business  and  Government  men  to  Europe 
to  Interest  wealthy  E\iropeans  in  lnv«stlng 
in  properties  here — shopping  centers,  'office 
buildings,  Industry  sites. 

We  are,  in  short,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
massive  export  drive  In  the  Nation's  history, 
and  our  target  for  1964  alone  Is  to  encoxirage 
10,000  additional  U.S.  companies  to  enter  the 
export  markets — fully  60  percent  more  than 
the  15.000  to  20,000  now  selling  goods  abroad. 

Wo  have  two  clear  objectives.  First,  a  rise 
in  exports  will  narrow  the  difference  between 
the  overall  total  we  spend  abroad  and  earn 
abroad,  thus  help  close  the  balance-of-pay- 
menta  gap.  Although  we  already  run  a  huge 
merchandise  export  surplus,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  make  It  even  bigger  to  offset  our 
excess  spending  In  other  areas. 

Second,  the  more  goods  ye  sell  abroad,  the 
more  Jobs  wUl  be  made  at  home.  President 
Johnson's  own  estimate  Is  that  every  $1  bil- 
lion rise  in  our  exports  will  create  100,000  new 
Jobs  within  the  United  States. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  when  the  U.S. 
export  expansion  program  got  Into  high  gear 
Just  2  years  ago,  only  4  percent  of  America's 
300,000  manufacturing  companies  were  sell- 
ing any  of  their  products  to  other  nations. 
The  vast  majority  of  America's  businessmen 
were  not  only  making  no  effort  to  sell  outside 
the  United  States,  they  were  actually  re- 
peUing  foreign  buyers  by  not  even  bothering 
to  answer  inquiries. 

Now  the  situation  is  changing  dramatically. 
Paul  Pauly  of  the  Conunerce  Department's 
Bureau  of  International  Conunerce  says 
"We've  made  a  sharp  tiunaround.  We  are 
no  longer  sending  image-making,  good  will 
missions  abroad;  we're  sending  hard-sell  mis- 
sions. If  we  can  sell  goods  at  home — In  the 
most  competitive  market  In  the  world — why 
can't  we  sell  anywhere  on  ecLrth?" 

Of  course,  key  factors  In  the  recent  surge 
In  exports — up  60  percent  In  the  past  6  years 
to  an  unprecedented  924  billion  rate  In  the 
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first  quarter  of  1964 — have  been  the  com- 
parative quality  and  price  attractiveness  of 
our  goods.  While  we've  been  holding  the 
price-wage  line,  Europe's  wage  coets  and 
prices  have  been  Jumping — ^wlth  the  result 
that  our  competitive  position  has  Improved. 

But  there  Is  no  question  that  we  would 
not  be  doing  as  well  as  we  are  were  it  not 
for  the  export  drive. 

Through  trade  centers  we've  introduced 
products  ranging  from  barbecue  sets  to  bour- 
bon whisky,  generators  to  girdles,  and  ex- 
posed mure  than  400  new  companies  to  for- 
eign markets.  At  the  trade  fairs  In  which 
we  participated  In  1963  we  displayed  every- 
thing from  pleasure  boats  to  ladles'  lingerie, 
laid  the  groundwork  for  salee  running  Into 
hundreds  of  mlUlons. 

Via  trade  nilBslons,  we  have  taken  more 
than  18,000  Individual  new  business  proposals 
abrotul  since  1960  and  returned  with  over 
20,000  new  trade  and  Investment  oppor- 
tunities. 


AiuouneemeDt  of  Student  Composer! 
Awards 


Exna^siON  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24 
Robert  J.  Burton,  president  of  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  announced 
completion  of  the  final  Judging  for  its 
annual  Student  Composers  Awards.  In- 
stituted 13  years  go  to  encourage  the 
composition  of  concert  music  In  this 
hemisphere.  Two  young  composers  f  nm 
miy  district  have  been  selected  for  cash 
awards  to  aid  their  further  musical 
studies.  They  are  Ellene  Susan  Leven- 
son.  age  9,  of  Woodland  Hills.  Calif.,  a 
student  of  Herbert  Donaldson,  at  West- 
wood  Music  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  Predrlc  Edgar  Myrow,  age  24.  of 
West  Holl3rwood.  Calif.,  a  student  of 
Ooffredo  Petrassi,  at  the  Accademia 
Santa  Cecilia,  Rome. 

Miss  Levenson  was  bom  in  1954  In 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  Is  in  the  fourth 
grade.  She  started  improvising  on  the 
piano  at  the  age  of  3y2  and  began  her 
piano  studies  at  AV2  with  Caletta  Bert- 
rand.  Discovery  of  her  absolute  pitch 
'  was  made  soon  after.  Theory  and  com- 
position studies  with  Herbert  Donaldson 
were  begun  when  Ellene  was  6  V2 .  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco  has  been  teaching 
her  counterpoint  since  late  last  year. 
Miss  Levenson  received  a  letter  of  recog- 
nition, encouragement,  and  honorable 
mention  from  the  Student .  Composers 
Awards  1962  national  judging  panel. 

Mr.  Myrow,  an  SCA  winner  for  the 
third  time,  is  currently  studying  in  Rome. 
He  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  In  1939 
and  has  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  since 
1944.  Mr.  Myrow  began  piano  studies 
at  the  age  of  6  and  composition  studies 
at  13.  In  1961  he  received  a  bachelor  of 
music  degree  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Myrow  has  stud- 
led  composition  with  Harold  Johnson, 
1952-56;  Darius  Milhaud,  Aspen,  1956;. 
and  Ingolf  DahL  1957-61.  Also  in  1961 
he  was  awarded  a  $2,000  fellowship  for 
graduate  woric  at  Brandets  University,  to 


be  fulfilled  when  time  allows,  and  was 
given  his  first  Student  Composera 
Awards  grant. 


The  Department  of  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  an  editorial  by  William 
A.  Mullen  as  it  appeared  In  the  April  30. 
1964,  edition  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 

This  fine  editorial  Is  worthy  of  con- 
siderable thought  and  again  points  up 
the  fact  these  matters  will  not  Just  go 
away  or  can  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  encourage 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  study  HJl. 
11070,  which  I  introduced  last  month  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  some  of  these  serious 
problems. 

The  editorial  follows: 
OTJsrmc  or  83  Risks  From  U.S.  Stati  De- 

PAHTICENT    SHOUU)    SPUS    MOKE    EFTORT 

Finger  pointers  who  charge  Americans  con- 
cerned over  Communist  activities  and  sub- 
version are  "right-wing  extranUts,"  and  who 
maintain  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
friendly  Russia  in  these  times  of  great  rap- 
port with  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  things  after  seeing  a  brief 
story  out  of  Washington. 

The  news  item  last  week  merely  cuinounced 
that  63  employees  of  the  State  Department 
were  permitted  to  resign  diirlng  1963  as  "po- 
tential sources  of  classified  Information  to 
enemy  agents."  The  account  said  the  63 
quit  after  being  confronted  with  evidence 
against  them  and  none  chose  to  fight  the 
charges. 

This  information  was  given  behind  closed 
docHs  on  Febniary  4  to  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Subcommittee  by  Raymond 
W.  Laugel,  Acting  Assistance  Secretary  in  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Security,  and 
that's  about  aU  the  Information  that  was 
made  public.  It's  most  interesting,  partlcur 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
departing  risks  were  senior  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

That  three  score  and  three  potential 
friends  of  the  enemy  were  weeded  out  of  the 
State  D^rartment  is  some  sort  of  progress. 
And  the  finger  pointers  and  viewers,  with  no 
alarm,  probably  wUl  take  note  that  the  num- 
ber is  only  a  small  total  of  the  vast  State 
Department  roster;  thai  the  risks  have  been 
booted  out,  and  that  everything  now  Is 
hunky-dory  so  there  Is  no  further  need  to 
worry. 

To  a  degree,  it  is  an  accomplishment;  only 
a  small  one,  for  the  disclosure  raises  more 
concern  than  it  mitigates.  For  one  thing, 
these  potential  enemies  of  the  United  States 
are  cloaked  In  anonymity,  which  gives  them 
a  pretty  good  chance  of  taking  up  new  ac- 
tivities elsewhere  that  may  be  of  some  bene- 
fit to  their  Communist  pals. 

What  should  have  been  done  was  for  the 
subcommittee  to  disclose  their  names  and 
positions  so  that  the  entire  country  knows 
who  they  are  and  can  be  on  their  g\iard  ac- 
cordingly when  any  of  these  risks  comes  Into 
their  midst. 

It  also  would  be  nice  to  know  who  cleared 
these  Individuals  lor  employment  by  State; 


how  thoroughly  they  were  investigated  be- 
forehand, and,  most  of  all,  whether  they  had 
done  any  damage  or  mischief  harmful  to 
this  Natkm  during  their  tenvire. 

Another  curious  sspect  is  whether  any  of 
the  63  was  among  the  scone  260  State  em- 
ployees who  were  on  the  800-name  list  pro- 
vided by  the  late  Scott  McLeod  and  rated 
by  him  as  serious  cases  against  whom  the 
evidence  was  substantial.  If  they  were,  what 
about  the  remaining  187,  and  what  poten- 
tial aid  and  comfort  might  they  be  able  to 
render  to  the  enemy? 

Sixty-three  may  not  be  a  large  number 
among  the  thousands  of  State  employees, 
particularly  when  most  of  these  employees 
are  loyal  Americans  dedicated  to  their  wwk, 
but  It  becomes  an  alarming  number  In  view 
of  the  recent  disclosures  that  top-secret  Ko- 
rean war  Information  ran  through  a  trans- 
mission belt  from  State  to  the  British  to  the 
Communists. 

In  that  case,  it  required  only  a  small  group 
to  seU  out  an  entire  nation  and  cause  the 
death  or  wounding  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  fighting  In  that  war. 

The  quiet  departures  of  the  63  also  offer 
pause  for  thought  about  the  case  of  Otto 
Otepka,  the  department's  security  chief  who 
was  ostracised  for  apparently  providing  the 
Senate  Internal  Seciuity  SubccHnmlttee  with 
Information  about  State  Department  risks. 

Otepka  wasn't  fired,  but,  to  all  Indications, 
neither  is  he  any  longer  In  a  position  to  ex- 
pose potential  risks.  In  other  words,  he  was 
"neutralized."  which  is  the  Washington  tech« 
nlque  for  dealing  with  a  thorny  problem 
without  stirring  up  a  fuss. 

We  say  good  riddance  of  the  63.  We  can- 
not, however,  settle  back  into  complacence 
and  consider  a  grevlous  problem  resolved. 
We  think,  instead,  that  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  a  moment  of  truth  between  State 
Department  <^clal8  and  the  people  whom 
they  serve. 

A  good  beginning  would  be  publication  of 
the  names  of  the  63,  the  positions  they  held 
and  some  information  about  their  personal 
lives,  such  as  the  (R^anlzatlons  with  which 
they  were  affiliated.  Coupled  with  that, 
there  should  be  action  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  for  pubUshlng  a  new  list  of  sub- 
versive activities  groups  and  organizations. 

The  list  has  not  been  updated  since  No- 
vembo'  1,  1955,  and  It's  a  safe  bet  that  with 
the  Communist  practice  of  forming  a  front, 
dissipating  It  and  then  regrouping  there  are 
some  organizations  in  this  country  cloaked 
In  respect  as  they  busily  tunnel  away. 

More  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
testimony  on  Communist  activities  should 
be  made  public;  Atty.  Oen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy should  recant  his  declaration  that  there 
aren't  enough  Communists  in  this  country 
to  pose  a  security  risk,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment ought  to  give  a  public  report  on  its 
efforts  to  clean  house. 

Above  1^1,  there  should  be  national  em- 
phasis on  the  Communist  menace,  rather 
than  playing  It  down.  Irrespective  of  our 
present  policy  of  classifying  Communists 
as  "good"  and  "bad,"  and  playing  pattycake 
with  the  "good"  ones  In  the  world  market 
place. — WnuAM  A.  Muu.nr. 


Results  of  a  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or  nNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.     SCHNEEBELI.    Mr.      Speaker, 
earlier  this  spring,  my  ofQce  mailed  Out 
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to  Vb»  TcsMercd 
In  my  nongriMlunal 
more  than  18.000  re- 


tarns  have  been  received,  tndlcattn« 
f  vther  that  the  people  of  my  district  are 
opposed  to  the  continuing  spendhig  pro- 
gram and  the  Increased  assimiptlon  of 


Federal  authority  in  the  Federal-State- 
local  ffovenmient  aiva. 

The  results  received  from  the  ques- 
tionnaires are  noted  as  follows: 
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can  carry  out  the  administration's 
program   and   still   reduce   the 
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KSCAL — continued 

4.  A  bill  Is  pending  before  Congress  authorizing  veterans  of 

World  War  1  to  receive  a  pension  of  $100  per  month 
imleas  they  have  other  Income  eioeedlng  82.400 1/  single 
or  13.800  with  dependents.  The  estimated  ooet  of  thU 
program  the  1st  year,  according  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, would  be  $1,266,247,000.  Would  you 
tkvor  this  Wll? , 

5.  There  is  a  bill  In  Congresji  to  establlshaland'and  water 

conservation  fuo<l  to  assLst  the  States  and  Federal  aoen- 
eies  In  raeotlng  outdoor  recreation  nee<is.  Part  of  the 
fund  would  be  flnanwd  by  ad  mission  and  user  fees  paid 
by  persons  admitted  to  federally  administered  areas 
where  recreational  facilities  or  services  are  provided. 
Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 


Percent 


T«s 
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L  Do  you  favor  a  farm  program  with  mandatory  controls 

and  (juotas? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  food  stiiiiip  program  should  be  broad- 
ene<l* 
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3.  Do  you  favor  a  voluntary  base-surplus  2-prlce  plan  fOr 
milk? 
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LAROB 

1.  Are  you  In  favor  of  legislation  relming  the  sUndard 

workwi-«k  from  40  to  35  hours? 

2.  Would  you  approve  a  proix>sal  to  increa.v  the  overtime 

wage  rates  above  their  priwnt  level  of  time  and  one- 
half  to  double  time,  in  order  to  discourage  excessive 
overtime  work,  in  the  lioi*  that  some  of  the  presently 
unemployed  workers  nilght  be  hired  Instead? 
J.  Do  you  favor  legislation  making  labor  unions  subjwjt  to 
similar  antitrust  laws  now  applicable  to  business? 

GENERAI. 

1.  no  you  t)elieve  the  present  law  of  Pnsldcntlal  succession 

should  be  changed? 

2.  Should  the  Congres.i  continue  toeierctse'control  over  the 

aiiininistration's  proposed  programs''. 

3.  Should  the  House  Commitu-e  on  Un-AmericanActivitiea 

be  continued?       

4.  Do  you  favor  a  bill  to  change  immigration  requirements 

so  that  individuals  would  he  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  the  ba.sis  of  personal  skills  or  relationship  to 
U.S.  citlzeiu  rather  than  by  quotas  allocated  accord- 
ing to  national  origin? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  moon  r;ioe  is  worth  the  efforVandVhe" 

presently  projected  cost  of  $40,000,000,000  to  SSO.OOO,- 

6.  Do  you  approve  of—  

(aj  Further  control  of  government  at  the  Federal 
lever 

(b)  Extension  of  State  and  local  government  reVpon-" 
sibiilty  ' 
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Buffett.  VIP 


EXTENSIOfJ  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RbBERT  DOLE 


KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  BKPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  May  26. 1964 


Speaker,  recently  our 

:|llant  fighter  for   the 

freedom  when  Mr. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  passed 

icene. 

not  my  privilege  to 

Congress.  I  knew  him 

many  of  Ills  valiant 

tide  of  Federal  en- 

Ittlng  tribute  to  this 

colleague  Is   ccm- 

19.  1964.  Issue  of  Na- 


^ith 
tie 


tional  Review  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Howard  Bcrnrrr.  VIP 
Mr.    Buffett    served    in    Congress    several 
terms,   specifically  In  the  78t]i    to   the  80th 
Congresses,  and  again  In  the  82d.     He  had 
been   a   Jouroallst,   then   a   businessman    In 
Omaha,  Nebr..  and  he  piled  up  an  unbroken 
record  of  enlightened  conservative  reelstance 
to  statism  at  home,  and  appeasement  abroad. 
He   retired   from   Congress   not   because   his 
cotistltuency   tired  of  him.   but   because  he 
did  not  like  the  parasitic  air  In  Washington, 
and  despaired  of  Congress  Issuing  the  kind 
of  protest  he  thought  necessary  against  the 
.  acctunulatlon    of    power    In    the    executive. 
But  he  was  active  in  community  affairs  on 
his    return   to   Omaha,    and    wrote   effective 
polemics  (one  of  them  for  National  Review) 
against   the   soclallzers.     He   was   a   man   of 
gentle  manners  and  qxilet  ways,  and  wlU  be 
greatly  missed  by  bis  friends.     He  died  know- 
ing that  he   had   requited   his   debt   to   hU 
country. 


Panama  Canal  Protection :  Undiluted  U.S. 
Confa-ol  of  Highways  and  Bridges  Es- 
sential 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  num- 
ber of  statements  to  the  House,  I  have 
opposed  giving  any  type  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  Canar  Zone  territory.  Its  high- 
ways, bridges  or  other  structures  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  use  as  corridors 
or  any  other  purpose.  The  Importance 
^f  maintaining  undiluted  control  by  the 
United  States  of  all  avenues  of  vehicular 


196ji, 


and  pedestrian  transpcnrt  across  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  was  em- 
phasized in  my  address  to  this  body  on 
April  20.  1964.  as  euKnttal  for  protect- 
ing the  canal,  especially  durteg  peHods 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  such  as  oc- 
curred on  January  9-^.  of  this  year. 

The  reasons  for  my  stand  must  be  ob- 
vious, especially  to  experienced  mem- 
bcTB  of  the  Canal  Zone  police  force  and 
the  armed  services  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  protection  of  the  canaL 
Even  so.  there  are  elements  in  our  Oor- 
emment  willing  to  toy  with  the  Idea  of 
giving  some  form  of  Jurisdiction  to 
Panama  over  corridors  across  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  would  include  the  new 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at  Balt>oa. 

The  Importance  of  the  United  States 
retaining  full  and  complete  contn^  of 
this  bridge  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Its  approaches  was  recently  Illustrated 
by  an  attempt  to  l)omb  the  Victoria 
Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
at  Montreal.  If  such  effort  to  sabotage 
the  bridge  across  the  water  route  to  the 
Great  Lakes  could  be  made  in  Canada, 
the  same  could  well  occur  cm  a  tmdge 
over  the  vital  Panama  Canal  under 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction  with  far  more 
disastrous  results. 

The  established  policy  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  for  world- 
wide conquests  Is  to  Infiltrate  countries 
near  strategic  maritime  routes  and  to 
plant  their  trained  agents  of  terror  to 
commit  every  form  of  sabotage  and  vio- 
lence and  thus  to  establish  Red  control. 
Certainly,  at  this  hour  of  grave  peril 
caused  by  such  methods  Is  no  time  to 
surrender  U.S.  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  land  and  utilities  that  serve 
to  protect  it.  No  patriotic  citizen  of  our 
country  will  ever  support  such  effort  for 
surrender. 

The  news  story  of  the  attempted  Mon- 
treal  bridge  salwtage  follows: 

BOBfB  FOTTND  OW  SeAWAT 
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Many  of  Its  monbers  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  three  American  wftrs. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  commemorate 
Founders'  Day  of  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America.  The  Society  does  honor  to  the 
monory  of  General  von  Steuben  In  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  people. 


Montreal.  May  19.— A  hcwnemade  bcanb 
was  found  on  the  Vlct<»ta  Bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  early  today,  after  hours 
of  separatist  distiirbances  In  Montreal. 

Detective  Sergeant  Leo  PloTilTe,  Montreal 
police  bomb-dlspoeal  expert,  drc^iped  the  ex- 
plosive Into  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  well  away 
from  the  St.  Lambert  locks. 

Earlier  in  the  night  about  1.000  police 
battled  crowds  of  youths  demanding  sei>ara- 
tlon  of  French-speaking  Quebec  from  the 
English-speaking  Canadian  Provinces. 

Police  arrested  at  least  86  on  charges  of 
disturbing  the  peace. 

Two  demonstrations  at  a  patriots'  monu- 
ment blocked  the  Jacques  Cartler  Bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence.  Autos  lined  up  for 
miles  south  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  motor- 
ists were  returning  from  the  long  Victoria 
Day  holiday  weekend. 

TTie  bomb  was  f  ovmd  on  the  Victoria  Bridge 
6  hours  after  an  anonymous  threat  was 
telephoned  to  the  poUoe.  Auto  and  railroad 
traffic  was  kept  from  the  bridge  during  that 
time. . 

Th»  bridge  connects  Montreal  and  the 
south  shore  ct  the  St.  Lawrence.  Several 
^ins  running  to  the  east  and  to  the  United 
States  were  held  up.  "  *"  i«u 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  of  German  ancestry  recently 
observed  May  21  as  the  anniversary  of 
German  Founders  Day  of  the  Steubai 
Society  of  America.  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
Joint  in  commemorating  this  event  In 
honor  to  an  outstanding  patriotic  and 
civic  organization. 

Gen.  Frederick  von  Steuben  Is  well 
known  as  onle  of  the  leading  patriots  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  received  a 
great  estate  and  a  large  award  from  Con- 
gress and  the  State  of  New  York  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  winning 
of  American  independence.  Along  with 
General  Lafayette  he  was  second  only  to 
General  Washington  as  a  shaper  of  the 
Continental  Army. 

General  von  Steul)en  came  to  America 
In  1777  to  offer  his  talents  to  that  great 
cause  then  being  bom  on  this  continent 
In  so  doing  he  set  the  examplp  for  all 
time  for  millions  of  other  Americans  of 
German  origin,  who  have  contributed  un- 
told wealth  to  their  nation. 

During  the  bitter  days  at  Valley  Forge, 
General  von  Steuben  sustained  the  cour- 
age of  the  men.  He  drilled  and  taught 
them  so  that  when  winter  subsided  the 
American  tnx^ps  emerged  more  prepared 
than  ever  to  engage  the  best  army  of  the 
day  in  equal  combat.  In  that  winter  also 
he  wrote  the  "Regulations  for  the  Order 
and  Discipline  of  the  Troops  of  the 
United  States."  In  1781  von  Steuben 
served  with  Lafayette  in  the  battle 
against  ComwaUis's  invasion  of  Virginia 
and  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Continental  Army. 

This  notable  example  of  service  to 
freedom  has  justly  Inspired  German- 
Americans  for  many  years.  In  1919  a 
group  of  leaders  in  the  German-Ameri- 
can community  gathered  in  New  York 
to  discuss  the  role  of  their  f  eUow  citizens 
in  American  society,  especially  their  lack 
of  political  Interest  and  activity.  They 
rightly  perceived  that  individual  dis- 
cussion and  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  were  the  foundations  of 
democracy.  These  German  founders  of 
a  new  society  to  further  these  conditions 
quickly  selected  General  von  Steuben  as 
their  patron  and  gave  his  name  to  their 
group. 

Since  1919  the  Steuben  Society  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  stimulat- 
ing discussion  and  service  to  the  Nation 
among  Americans  of  German  orlgla 
The  Steuben  Society  has  been  a  leading 
nonpartisan  patriotic  force.  Its  inter- 
ests and  activities  are  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions   of    American    free    association. 


The  Late  Hom»rable  Clareuce  Cauuou 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   KXW   BAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
on  May  12  of  Clakkkck  Cannon,  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
brought  to  an  end  a  long  career  of  dedi- 
cated public  service. 

Chairman  Cannon  first  came  to  the 
House  in  1911  as  confidential  secretary 
to  House  Speaker  Champ  Clark.  There- 
after, he  became  House  Parliamentarian, 
the  first  to  serve  under  both  Democrat 
and  Republican  administrations.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  "Cannon's  Procedure" 
and  "Cannon's  Precedents,"  which  he 
wrote  during  this  time. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Cannon  ran  for  the  con- 
gressional seat  in  Missouri's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict and  won.  In  1941  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Clarbnck 
Cannon  best  served  his  country,  for  he 
took  his  responsibility  for  the  Nation's 
economy  most  seriously,  spending  many 
long  and  tedious  hours  poring  over  volu- 
minous justifications  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  the  most  intelligent  decision  pos- 
sible as  to  where  the  national  budget 
might  best  be  reduced. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Cannon  when  I  served 
as  secretary  to  the  Honorable  Styles 
Bridges,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  1948.  At 
that  time,  John  Taber  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Cannon  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  the  brief  period 
of  the  80th  Congress.  During  these 
years,  before  and  since,  Clarence  Can- 
non had  labored  long  and  mightily  to 
keep  appropriations  of  the  public  moneys 
from  flowing  over  Into  the  never-never 
land  of  pork  barrel  pressures. 

As  the  Junior  member  of  the  largest 
committee  of  the  House,  I  find  it  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  committee  chahman 
Mr.  Cannon,  was  always  kind,  gracious' 
and  patient  with  me.  He  was  not  one! 
who  despite  his  enormous  power  in  his 
official  position,  would  either  abuse  it 
take  advantage  of  It.  or  allow  It  to  go 
to  his  head.  One  of  the  freshman  class 
in  any  congresslon  session  can  pay  no 
greater  compliment  to  a  senior  Member 
than  to  recite  these  simple  facts. 
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Appropriations  Com- 
and    worked    with 
will  sorely  miss  his 
subcommittee  and  full 
We  are  fortunate, 
giant  of  a  man  win 
Member  of  equal  com- 
plication,   our    dlstln- 
Hon.  Qbosgs  Mahon, 
feels  the  same  over- 
responsibUlty  to  the 
'or  the  appropriation  of 
as  did  our  late  Chalr- 
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off  because  the  Hon- 

I  lAmtov  lived  among  us. 

might  be  the  epitaph 


InTcdiblc! 


EXTENSION 

HON.  lULPH  HARVEY 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


0>    IITDIAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  ►F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai .  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  o  r  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoko,  I  inc  ude  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Mi  incie  Star : 

If  we  hadn't  leen  tlie  item  In  print  several 
times  we  wouldn't  have  believed  our  own 
eyes. 

In  black  and  wl  Ite  the  news  item  from 
Washington  Infomed  ub  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  1  elng  very  worried  about 
the  catastn^jhlc  si  nation  in  Laos,  had  de- 
cided to  ask  Red  Chi  aa  for  help. 

The  U.S.  OoTenom  ent,  Washington  officials 
have  disclosed  to  th  b  press,  has  asked  several 
foreign  govemmen  s  to  "urge  Communist 
China  to  use  Its  nfluence  with  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  to  stop  the  attacks 
op  neutralist  and  rlghtwlng  positions"  in 
Laos. 

The  United  Stat<s  has  taken  these  posi- 
tions. oOlclals  explal  aed.  because  Washington 
few  that  the  genuli  e  neutralization  of  Laos 
was  In  the  Interest!  of  Red  China,  as  well 
as  of  the  Weet.  The  idea  U  that  further 
Conamunlst  success*  s  in  Laos  might  be  con- 
sidered too  dllBcult  to  swallow  by  the  West 
They  might  requln  ,  for  this  reason,  some 
form  o*  retaliatory  moves  by  the  West 

"Please  be  reason  ible,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  effect  Is  sa;  Ing.  to  the  Reds.  "You 
have  so  far  overrui  .  by  the  fwce  of  arms 
two-thirds  of  Laos.  Why  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  and  let  th  •  'neutralists'  live  peace- 
fully as  your  puppe  s  in  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  countr  r— at  least  for  the  time 
being?  If  you  go  oe  with  your  military  con- 
quest we— the  Unltd  SUtes— might  take  a 
serious  view  and  mle  bt  do  something;  Please 
be  reasonable." 

We  find  this  kind  (  f  Washington  diplomacy 
Incredible.  Does  M] .  Rusk  believe,  that  the 
Communists  have  bv  ddenly  gone  n^?  Does 
he  think  that  the  B  eds  in  Q»4BS  would  lis- 
ten to  Washington'!  pathetic  pleas  for  rea- 
son and  moderation  •  As  the  United  States 
for  3  I<ftig  years,  hat  done  nothing  to  help 
the  anU-Communlst  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist poUtlcal  and  unitary  forces  in  Laos 
why  should  the  Red  suddenly  get  scared  of 
U.S.  theoretical  retillatory  moves  in  the 
futiu^? 

The  present  Comm  jnist  victorious  military 
march  In  Laos  Is  th<  direct  result  of  Wash- 
ington's policy  of /weakness  and  retreat  in 


southeast  Asia.  It  was  the  United  States, 
through  the  so-called  Harrlman  formula  o* 
neutrallzaUon  of  Laos,  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  Oommimlsts'  most  recent  triumphs.  The 
Communists,  accustomed  to  U.S.  weakness 
and  Indecision  for  more  than  3  years,  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  become  reasonable  and 
responsible  overnight — especiaUy  when  they 
are  confronted  with  another  example  of 
American  diplomatic  folly— the  Rusk  appeal 
to  Red  China  to  \ue  its  Influence  and  stop 
the  Laos  fighting. 

The  Red  Chinese  will  use  their  influence  In 
Laos,  but  not  in  the  way  Mr.  Rvisk  wants 
thena  to.  The  Chinese  Reds  will  advise  their 
Laotian  comrades  to  go  on  advancing  and 
to  go  on  defeating  their  political  opix>nents. 
The  Red  Chinese  would  do  this  because  such 
action — ^Mr.  Rusk  notwithstanding — really 
serves  Communist  interests.  In  China  as  well 
as  in  Laos. 
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Older  Worker's  Job  Performance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
ca's mo6t  distinguished  columnist  on  eco- 
nomic matters.  Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  has 
performed  a  very  worthwhile  public  serv- 
ice by  calling  attention,  through  her 
widely  syndicated  column,  to  the  fact 
that  a  most  recent  survey  on  the  output 
of  American  workers  shows  that  older 
age  makes  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the 
capability  of  workers  in  office  jobs  or  in 
occupations  requiring  limited  physical 
effort. 

Miss  Porter  quotes  the  survey  as  show- 
ing conclusively  that  a  worker  age  60 
performs  as  well  as  or  even  better  than 
one  age  30.  She  points  out  further  that 
if  a  worker  has  superior  capabilities,  he 
will  turn  in  a  far  superior  performance 
at  60  than  an  average  persone  one-half 
his  age. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  survey  being 
quoted  by  Miss  Porter  will  help  reverse 
the  cruel  and  mounting  inhumane  prac- 
tice in  American  industry  of  refusing  to 
hire  workers  merely  because  they  have 
exceeded  certain  age  limits. 

Throughout  this  country  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  American  workers  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  employment  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  are  con- 
sidered too  old  by  potential  employers 
even  though  these  workers  are  still  in 
their  middle  forties  or  early  fifties. 

A  recent  Department  of  Commerce 
survey  shows  that  an  American  worker 
who  has  past  his  45th  birthday  has  odds 
of  6  to  1  against  him  in  getting  another 
job  similar  to  one  he  has  previously  held 
if  for  some  reason  or  other  he  loses  his 
original  employment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  survey  cited  by 
Miss  Porter  will  arouse  this  Congress  to 
deal  with  this  matter  because  it  is  my 
judgment  that  there  is  a  serious  gap  In 
our  present  effortTto  deal  with  poverty 
in  America  so  long  as  we  permit  discrimi- 
nation against  workers  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  their  age. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  some 


time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only  reason 
employers  fall  to  hire  older  workers  is 
not  because  older  workers  cannot  ade- 
quately perform  their  duty  but  rather  be- 
cause It  coflts  an  emplo3rer  more  to  hire 
an  older  worker  for  fringe  benefits  and 
other  health  and  welfare  provisions  as- 
sociated with  employment. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  various  discrimi- 
natory practices  in  hiring,  I  had  asked 
employers  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
California.  If  indeed  there  is  a  cost  factor 
Involved  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of 
my  committee's  proceedings  shows  that 
employers  do  indeed  experience  an  in- 
creased cost  factor  for  fringe  benefits  in 
hiring  older  workers. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  in 
light  of  Miss  Porter's  own  observations 
today  and  in  light  of  the  testimony  he- 
fore  my  committee  establishing  the  In- 
creased cost  factor,  this  Congress  should 
evolve  a  plan  under  which  an  employer 
would  be  able  to  claim  as  a  tax  credit 
any  differential  In  cost  between  the 
hiring  of  a  younger  worker  and  an  older 
worker;  thus,  the  employer  would  not 
have  to  bear  the  additional  cost  out  of 
profits.  If  this  were  to  be  done  all 
American  workers  would  then  be  placed 
on  an  equal  basis  and  experience  would 
become  the  criteria  for  employment. 
The  additional  cost  factor  would  be  re- 
moved as  a  consideration.  I  believe  this 
type  of  parity  would  give  the  older  work- 
er a  better  opportunity  at  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  cruelty  of  this 
increasing  practice  of  refusing  to  hire 
older  workers  hits  with  most  devasting 
impact  the  so-called  middle-aged  Amer- 
ican—that worker  between  the  age  of  45 
and  55 — who  In  many  Instances  still  has 
a  relatively  young  family  to  feed  clothe 
house  and  educate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  a  tax  credit 
for  the  differential  in  the  cost  of  hiring 
people  by  age  brackets.  I  am  including 
my  pr(^;)osaI  following  Miss  Porter's  ex- 
cellent article  which  I  should  like  to  have 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
OLDia  WosKES's  Job  Performance 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Age  makes  Uttle,  If  any.  difference  In  the 
output  of  wca-kers  in  office  Jobs  or  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  limited  physical  effort.  A 
worker  age  60  performs  as  well  as  or  even  bet- 
ter than  one  age  30— and  if  the  worker  has 
superior  capabilities,  he'll  ttu-n  In  a  far  su- 
perior performance  at  60  than  an  average 
person  half  his  age. 

Sex  also  makes  little,  if  any,  difference  In 
Jobs  which  do  not  demand  major  physical 
strength,  and  what  difference  does  exist  Is  in 
favor  of  women.  In  crffice  jobs  women  chalk 
up  better  scores  than  men  at  all  ages  and  the 
women  who  achieve  the  most  favorable  com- 
parative scores  are  in  the  oldest  age  groups. 

Experience  is  a  basic  factor  affecting  the 
output  of  an  office  worker  and  the  consist- 
ency of  his  (or  her)  performance.  The  older 
the  worker,  the  steadier  his  rate  of  output, 
and  the  experienced  individual  of  SO-plus 
turns  in  a  more  consistent  performance  than 
the  individual  of  under  25. 

Again  and  again,  over  a  long  stretch  of 
years,  I  have  .been  writing  reports  along  the 
above  lines— trying  unceasingly  to  help  break 
down  the  cruel  prejudice  against  the  older 
worker  and  to  help  puncture  the  unjustified 
bias  against  women  In  the  labor  force. 
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SOME   SUCCESS 

A  far  as  women  are  concerned,  those  dedi- 
cated to  battling  prejudice  have  had  some 
success,  but  we  have  been  tragic  failures  in 
our  drive  for  fair  treatment  of  the  older 
worker  in  the  job  market. 

In  fact,  the  prejudice  today  seems  more 
virulent  than  ever — at  a  time  when  a  cold, 
hard  headed  assessment  of  the  capabUities  of 
the  older  worker  never  has  been  more  impera- 
tive. 

For  it  is  the  older  worker  who  Is  most  in 
danger  of  losing  his  job  in  this  era  of  gallop- 
ing automation  of  offices  add  factories. 

It  is  the  older  worker  with  a  long  and  satis- 
factory record  of  service  who  is  most  In  dan- 
ger of  finding  himself 'xmemployed  at  an  age 
when  he  is  too  old  to  be  hired  and  still  too 
young  to  retire. 

It  is  the  older  worker  whom  many  firms 
across  the  Nation  refuse  to  employ  because, 
say  they,  he  wUl  t>e  unable  to  meet  their 
production  standards. 

But  now  comes  a  new  study  of  compara- 
tive Job  performance  by  the  Lal>or  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which 
dramatizes  once  more  the  points  made  at 
the  start  of  this  colunui  about  age,  sex  and 
experience. 

The  study,  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
BLS's  James  F.  Walker,  covers  6,000  Federal 
mail  sorters — work  typical  of  office  jobs — 
over  an  8-week  period  in  12  seledted  cities. 
The  BLS,  figures  output  per  man-hoiu*  of 
workers  age  36  to  44  as  an  index  of  100,  then 
measures  production  of  various  groups 
against  this  index  base.     It  finds: 

1.  "Differences  in  output  among  workers 
at  various  age  levels  are  largely  insignificant 
and  capability  for  superior  performance 
abounds  In  all  age  groups." 

The  25-29  age  group's  output  index  was 
100.1;  the  50-64  age  group's  output  Index 
was  100.9;  even  the  groups  of  60-65  and  65 
and  over  had  an  index  of  96.2  an  unimport- 
ant drop. 

\  WOMEN     RATE     HIGHER 

2.  "The  average  performance  for  all  men 
studied  was  a  little  over  3  percent  lower  than 
that  for  all  women  Included  in  the  svurey. 
The  higher  performance  of  women  was 
found  in  each  age  group  and  the  difference 
was  greatest  in  the  oldest  age  groups." 

Men  mall  sorters  aged  36-44  scored  99.6, 
while  women  sorters  in  this  age  group  scored 
101.9.  Men  aged  55  and  over  scored  97,  while 
women  aged  55  and  over  scored  101.1. 

3.  "A  significant  finding  is  the  evidence  of 
consistency  in  performance  among  older 
workers,  attributable  to  increasing  experience 
on  the  Job.  In  some  situations  this  steady 
growth  of  consistency  with  age  may  com- 
I>ensate  for  a  possible  slight  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity rates  of  older  workers." 

These  findings  confirm  all  previous  studies 
of  the  Job  performance  of  office  workers. 
How  can  employers  Justify  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  fiagrantly  discriminate  against 
a  woriter  because  of  age  or  sex  in  view  of 
them?  Questions  of  decency  and  equity 
aside,  the  discrimination  doesn't  even  make 
good  business  sense. 

H.R.  3431 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  provide  credit  against  income 
tax  for  an  employer  who  employs  older  per- 
sons In  his  trade  or  business 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)   is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  38  aa  section  39  and  by  adding 
after  section  37  the  following  new  section: 

"sec.    38.    CREDIT    FOR     EMPLOYMENT    OF    OLDER 
PERSONS 

"(a)   In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer (as  defined  in  sectlo*  3401  (d) ) ,  there 


shaU  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  determined  under  subsectirai  (b) . 

"(b)  Amount  or  CREorr. — The  credit  al- 
lowed an  employer  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  in  his  cost  of  doing  business  during 
such  year  which  results  from  the  employ- 
ment of  older  persons,  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  expenditure  made  by  an  employer  in  the 
conduct  of  his  trade  or  business  (including 
insurance  premiums,  contributions  to  pen- 
sicm  funds,  contributions  to  medical  costs, 
contributions  to  workmen's  compensation 
funds,  and  any  other  trade  or  business  ex- 
pense, including  the  increased  cost  of  train- 
ing an  older  worker  and  Increased  cost  of 
maintaining  an  Increased  medical  and  nurs- 
ing staff  necessary  where  older  persons  are 
employed,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
162),  whether  attributable  to  an  individual 
employee  or  to  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer generally,  shall  l>e  considered  an  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  re- 
sults from  the  employment  of  older  persons 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  not  have  been 
required  or  made  if  the  age  of  each  employee 
involved  were  the  lowest  age  at  which  an 
employee  could  reasonably  (and  consistently 
with  the  sound  operation  of  the  trade  or 
btisiness)  be  hired  to  perform  substantially 
the  same  duties  (and  no  factor  other  than 
age  were  taken  Into  account) . 

"(c)  CREorr  Not  To  Cause  Refund  of 
Tax. — The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed bv  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  other  than 
this  section  and  sections  31  and  32. 

"(d)  Credit  in  ADDmoir  to  Deductions. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
in  addition  to,  and  shall  not  reduce  or  other- 
wise affect,  any  deduction  which  may  be 
allowable  under  this  chapter." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec^  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.    38.  Credit   for    employment    of    older 

persons. 
"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  36  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  disallowance 
of  credits  to  Individuals  paying  optional  tax 
or  taking  standard  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  35"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "35,  and  38". 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  Income  credit)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  section  35  (relating  to 
partiaUy  tax-exempt  interest)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  35  (relating  to 
partially  tax-exempt  interest),  and  section 
38  (relating  to  credit  for  employment  of  old- 
der  persons)". 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


How  Popular  the  Wheat  Deal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964  ' 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit,  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May  22 
issue   of   the  Chicago   Sun-Times  and 


which  I  believe  reflects  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  on 
the  use  of  tax  dollars  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  subsidized  farm  products  to  Com- 
munist countries : 

How  PCWULAR  THE  WHEAT  DEAL? 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia last  October,  we  pointed  out  at  the  time 
that  such  sale  was  contrary  to  the  declared 
policy  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  lie  1.  That  act  provided  that 
no  agricultural  commodities  on  which  • 
Federal  subsidy  is  paid  should  be  sold  to 
Russia.  Mr.  Kennedy  presumed  that  there 
had  lieen  a  change  in  public  sentiment  to- 
ward such  a  sale  since  1961.  He  was  told 
by  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman,  that  public  sentiment  was  ninnlng 
4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  wheat  deal. 

We  expressed  doubt  at  the  time  a^out  the 
accuracy  of  Freeman's  statement.  A  vote 
in  the  House  Wednesday  confirms  our  belief 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  citizenry 
opposes  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  ^ex- 
porters who  sell  farm  products  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  An  effort  to  kill  the  wheat 
deal,  made  by  Representative  Paul  Findlet, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  faUed  by  just  one 
vote.  The  test  was  largely  a  party  matter; 
182  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  voted  for 
the  deal  and  30  Democrats  and  156  RepubU- 
cans  voted  against  it. 

Two  Florida  Democrats  were  present  but 
passed  their  vote.  Fifty-six  Representa- 
tives— 39  Democrats  and  17  Republicans — 
were  listed  as  not  voting  and  iwesumably 
were  absent.  Any  two  of  these  might  have 
tipped  the  result  against  the  sale  of  subsi- 
dized wheat  to  Russia.  The  sale  continues 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  im- 
mensely popular  with  the  taxpayers. 


Amrndment  of  Federal  Bail  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or'  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  three  bills  to  amend 
the  Federal  bail  laws.  These  bills  would 
ease  the  financial  burden  which  the  Fed- 
eral bail  laws  place  on  indigent  defend- 
ants. 

The  first  bill  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  denied  ball  solely  because  he  is 
financially  unable  to  post  bond.  Rather, 
any  indigent  defendant  may  be  released 
on  a  personal  guarantee,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  court  or  commissioner 
might  reasonably  prescribe  to  assure  his 
appearance — unless  there  is  good  cause 
shown  why  the  indigent  defendant  should 
not  be  released.  It  is  simple  justice  that 
indigent  persons  who  are  not  shown  to 
be  likely  to  violate  the  conditions  of 
their  bond  be  released  pending  trial. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  that  any 
convicted  defendant  who  is  confined  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  post  bail  would  re- 
ceive credit  toward  his  sentence  for  time 
spent  in  confinement. 

The  third  bill  would  allow  persons  ad- 
mitted to  bail  to  make  a  cash  deposit 
with  the  court  instead  of  having  to  sup- 
ply sureties  or  other  collateral  security 
often  required  by  professional  bail  bonds- 
men.   It  would  also  allow  bail  to  those 
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who  could  not  find 
to  write  a  bond  f ( r 

Mr.  Speaker.  1 
our  law  provides 
t>all  In  other  than 
can  be  very  easi]^ 
cretlon  of  private 
man  Is  not  required 
because  a  court 
bondsman's  declsli>n 
by  a  court  no 
refusaL 

Because  preseni 
against  the  poor, 
has  money  can  be 
prepare  for  his  defense 
late  the  ^Irlt  of 
the  Constitution 
tion  of  ezcessive 
our  heritage  of  e^ual 
law. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  I 
that  these  measiujes 
justice  to  rich  an< 
ered  by  the  Houst 
President's  war  oi 
should  carry  this 
field  of  a()minlstrktion 
tice. 


a  bondsman  willing 

them. 

is  unjust  that  while 

an  absolute  right  to 

capital  cases,  this  right 

nulUfled  at  the  dls- 
persons;  for  a  bonds- 

to  write  a  bond  Just 
las  set  bail,  and  the 
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Gfl  remmeBt  by  the  Presi- 
<  Ikunber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSIO^    OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  laCHIQAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O: '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1964 

Mrs.  ORIPFTrH  3.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter P.  Carey,  a  Ml  ihigan  man,  has  been 
elected  president  <>t  the  UJ5.  Chamber 
of  C<xnmerce.  Hla  acceptaiu;e  speech  to 
this  high  post,  msu  le  on  April  29,  should 
be  read  by  everyon  j.  It  is  notable  in  the 
f acCthat  he  does  r  Ot  regard  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemment  { s  a  hostile  power.  I 
commend  him  for  his  attitude,  for  his 
"can-do"  ability,  ai  id  for  his  positive  ap- 
proach. It  Is  migh  ;y  refreshing : 
Statkjcknt  or  Walt  at  F.  Caszt,  President 
or  U.S.  Chamjxx  or  Coumerce 

In  the  entire  ran  fe  of  hiiman  endeavor 
there  have  been  onl]  a  few  who  really  have 
merited  the  mantle  c  r  greatness — giants  who 
left  bright  beacons  t  3  help  guide  humanity 
across  the  misty  reac  hes  of  time. 

ICoet  of  us.  In  our  own  few  moments,  can 
only  strive  to  add  a  lltUe  fuel  to  the  bea- 
cons— to  do  what  w  B  can  to  preserve  and 
progress  the  prlnclp]  bs.  Ideals,  and  Institu- 
tions entrusted  to  aui  care. 

And  strive  we  muit,  without  ever  under- 
estimating either  our  responsibility  or  oiur 
collective  potential  f  )r  significant  contribu- 
tion in  mankind's  st  ambling  pursuit  of  the 
grfeat  dream. 

We  are  meeting  toti  ay  In  an  era  which  his- 
tory will  record  as  a  time  of  unprecedented 
social  and  economic  revolution  all  over  the 
globe. 

Will  future  hlstcHlans  report  that  this 
revolution  found  us  ^  ranting;  that  It  under- 
mined our  system  ai  d  trampled  our  Ideals 
and  institutions? 

Or  will  they  write  1  bat  this  was  our  finest 
hour — the  turning  p  >lnt  when  the  fires  of 
yearning  which  buned  In  so  many  indl- 
vldxial  hearts  began  c  tnsolldatlng  Into  a  sin- 


gle universal  torch,  lighting  the  way  for  all 
men  and  making  the  great  dream  a  living 
reality? 

You  and  I  need  apologize  to  no  man  tar 
ova  dedication  to  the  American  system  and 
the  great  ideals  which  are.  at  once,  both  the 
fotmdaUon  and  the  goal  of  that  system. 

We  want  to  make  that  system  work  to  the 
full,  and  to  yield  the  good  life  not  Just  few 
oiirselves  but  for  all  Americans — and  some- 
day, perhaps,  for  aU  the  people  of  the  world. 
As  American  businessmen  we  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  contribution  we  have  made 
toward  the  common  objective. 

But  our  country  continues  to  be  plagued 
by  complex  and  serious  problems. 

I  suggest  that  the  magnitude  of  these 
problems  and  the  stakes  Involved  demand  a 
degree  of  partnership  and  cooperation  be- 
tween American  biisiness  and  American  gov- 
ernment surpassing  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  I  am  not  the  first  to  say  this,  but 
no  one  has  meant  It  more  sincerely. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  comprise 
the  govermnent  are  rea^nable  and  mod- 
erate men,  with  jheir  sights  set  upon  the 
same  goals  which  beckon  to  us.  I  believe 
they  should  and  would  welcome  such  a  part- 
nership and  that,  together,  we  can  handle 
any  problem  confronting  us 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we,  the  busi- 
ness leaders  of  the  Nation  who  comprise  this 
federation,  possess  tremendous  capacity  for 
finding  and  helping  to  carry  out  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

I  am  not  so  positive,  however,  that  we  have 
yet  assumed  a  degree  of  responsibility  com- 
mensurate with  o\ir  can-do  ability. 

It  is  not  enough — not  nearly  enough — only 
to  sit  in  Judgement  on  solutions  or  ideas  put 
forth  by  others. 

We  should  be  positive  in  our  approach. 
We  must  originate  and  initiate.  We  must 
approach  the  problems  of  the  Nation  with 
the  same  zest  and  energy  with  which  we 
tackle  the  challenges  of  our  own  business 
We  love  our  country  as  much  and  our 
stake  in  its  future  certainly  is  as  great  as 
that  other  group  of  men  who  collectively 
constitute  the  Government. 

Who  can  say,  then,  that  our  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  future"  is  any  less,  for  ex- 
ample, than  that  of  the  President  In  the 
White  House  or  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  labor  on  the  Hill. 

With  your  permission  and  In  your  behalf. 
I  would  like  to  offer  to  them,  without  equivo- 
cation or  reservation  a^id  without  regard  to 
political  persuasion,  our  hands,  our  minds, 
and  o\ir  hearts. 

As  I  accept  the  high  office  you  have  given 
me,  I  am  unable  to  reward  you  with  any 
great  new  programs  or  brilliant  solutions. 

I  can  only  share  with  you  my  dream  of  a 
bright  new  era  of  business  and  Government 
cooperation  and  partnership. 

I  shall  dedicate  myself  to  that  objective 
with  every  confidence  that,  with  your  sup- 
port, it  can  be  attained. 


President  Johnson  Honored  by  University 
of  Michi|ran 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

*TyIr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  received 
fitting  recognition  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  last  Priday,  when  that  fa- 
mous institution  of  higher  learning  con- 


ferred up<m  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law. 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  President 
Johnson,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hatcher, 
president  of  the  University  were  partic- 
ularly appropriate  and,  i  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  citation  accompanying 
the  honorary  degree  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

The  citation  follows: 
UNivERsrrT  or  Michigan  Honorary  Decrees, 
Doctor  or  Civn.  Law,   Mat    1964 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States.  Assuming  an  office  which  an 
act  of  wanton  hatred  had  left  vacant.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  picked  up  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment with  ap  assurance  born  of  under- 
standing and  experience  and  entered  upon  a 
task  for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted: 
a  ministry  erf  reconciliation  Joined  with  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  peace  and  human  welfare. 
He  has  labored  to  Improve  the  lot  of  citizens 
deprived  of  civil  rights  and  of  economic  op- 
portunity; he  has  yet  avoided  those  doc- 
trinaire antagonisms  which  can  render  the 
most  humane  of  purposes  Inhumane.  He 
has  shown  a  realistic  awareness  of  human 
complexity,  a  worthily  American  respect  for 
diversity,  and  a  will  to  act  always  in  the 
spirit  of  an  Immortal  predecessor — "with 
malice  toward  none  and  with  charity  for 
all."  Upon  this  greatly  gifted  man  and 
leader  of  men,  the  university  respectfully 
confers  the  degree  doctor  of  civil  law. 


Tribute  to  Rudolph  Friml 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Illustrious  musical 
career  of  Rudolph  Priml,  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles  since  1907  and  now  living  at 
8782  Appian  Way,  Hollywood,  Calif.  An 
octogenarian,  Mr.  Prlml  Is  the  last  of  the 
giants  from  that  golden  era  of  American 
musicals  which  gave  us  Victor  Herbert. 
Jerome  Kern.  George  Gershwin,  and 
Otto  Harbach. 

Bom  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  Mr. 
Priml  studied  at  the  Prague  Consei-va- 
tory  with  the  distinguished  6omposer 
E>vorak,  and  piano  with  Jlranek.  He 
first  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  con- 
cert pianist.  But  with  his  first  operetta. 
"The  Firefly,"  his  career  was  channeled 
into  the  field  of  composition.  As  a  com- 
poser his  many  successful  Broadway 
musicals,  including  "Rose  Marie,"  "The 
Vagabond  King."  "Three  Musketeers." 
and  several  of  the  Ziegfeld  PoUies,  have 
contributed  such  outstanding  songs  as 
•Indian  Love  Call,"  "Rose  Marie," 
"March  of  the  Vagabonds."  "Only  a 
Rose,"  "Giannina  Mia,"  "Donkey  Sere- 
nade," and  literally  hundreds  of  others. 

This  distinguished  composer  and  pian- 
ist Is  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers,  now  celebrating  the  50th  year 
of  its  founding.  Stanley  Adams,  ASCAP 
president,  recently  wrote  of  Rudolf 
Priml: 
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His  career  stands  as  an  Inspiration,  not 
only  to  all  his  fellow  colleagues  in  ASCAP, 
but  to  all  Americans  who  have  ever  loved  a 
beautiful  song. 


Residual  Oil  Relief  for  New  England 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or   KASSACHTTSKTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  recent  news  item  to  the  effect  that  the 
QAO's  Defense  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Director  had  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  subject  of 
unnecessary  buttonholes  in  Navy  coats. 
GAO  estimated  that  by  1966  $60,000  will 
be  spent  needlessly  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  unless  it  does  something 
about  these  empty  holes. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars,  even  In  this 
era  of  the  $100  billion  budget  Is  a  sub- 
stantial saving,  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
Secretary  will  take  action  to  plug  up 
these  holes. 

This  is  of  particular  interest  to  me, 
however,  in  view  of  recent  communica- 
tions I  have  had  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  excess  costs  his 
Department  is  Incurring  as  a  result  of 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program. 

My  concern  with  this  program  and  the 
fact  that;  It  has  cost  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  $50  million  in  excess  fuel 
costs,  stems  to  a  large  degree  from  my 
concern 'Over  the  economic  hardship  the 
people  of  New  England  have  suffered  and 
are  still  suffering  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing restrictions  on  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  This  Is  the  fuel  we  must 
have  in  New  England  to  heat  our  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  apartment  houses, 
to  power  our  Industries  and  to  generate 
our  electricity. 

Certain  recent  developments  and  par- 
ticularly a  decision  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  clearly  show  the  absurdity 
of  continuing  this  program. 

On  March  22,  1964,  Mr.  Bernard  L. 
Boutin.  GSA  Administrator  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  pointing  out  that  because  of  re- 
sidual Import  controls,  GSA  was  experi- 
encing extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  oil  to  heat  Government  build- 
ings in  the  Washington  area.  Mr. 
Boutin  pointed,  out  that  it  was  costing 
the  Government  between  $500,000  and 
$700,000  a  year  to  obtain  fuel  because 
GSA  had  no  Import  quota.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  4, 1964,  Boston 
Herald  I  think,  very  concisely  sum- 
marizes the  ridiculousness  of  this 
situation : 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
May  4, 1964] 
GovERNMErrr   Aoaikst  iTSSLr 
The  Federal  Government  Is  so  big  that  no 
one  should  be  surprised  that  It  sometimes 
catches  Itself  by  Its  own  tall.     So  the  inci- 
dent we  are  about  to  relate  Is  not  unique 
and  probably  Isn't  very  fvmny.  as  things  go 
In  Washington. 


But  what  has  happened  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment-Instituted pinch  on  the  Imports  of 
residual  fuel  oU  Is  pinching  the  Government. 
Non-Government  users  of  this  cheap  fuel 
oU,  particularly  In  New  England,  are  also 
painfully  pinched  (all  for  an  Illusory  bene- 
fit to  the  soft  ooal  industry) ,  but  they  squeal 
In  vain  against  the  powerful  coal  lobby. 
Here,  now,  is  an  agency  of  Government 
squealing. 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
vides heating  fuels  for  Government  build- 
^  Ings  in  Washington.    It  supplies  1.2  mlUlon 
barrels  of  residual  oil  annually. 

The  unjustified  Import  restrictions  have 
hvirt  the  GSA — as  they  have  hurt  private 
users — by  Increasing  the  cost  of  residual  and 
making  Its  orderly  purchase  difficult. 

With  the  oil  In  short  supply  and  Importers 
limited.  It  has  become  strictly  a  sellers'  mar- 
ket. The  GSA  can  no  longer  get  competing 
bids  from  suppliers,  and  the  lack  of  compe- 
tition has  forced  It  to  pay  from  $500,000  to 
$700,000  a  year  more  than  it  would  If  It 
could  get  competing  bids. 

The  Importers  who  used  to  supply  GSA 
got  import  allocations  as  a  result.  But  they 
don't  have  to  sell  to  the  GSA  now;  they  can 
look  for  more  desirable  customers. 

The  GSA  asked  for  transfer  of  the  Import 
allocations  to  Itself,  but  got  turned  down 
by  the  Oil  Import  Administration.  It  is 
caught  In  a  preposterous  squeeze.  But  then, 
so  are  other  residual  users  all  over  the  east 
coast. 

The  contrived  shortage  of  residual  oil  has 
hurt  consimiers,  disorganized  distribution 
and  Injured  the  economy  of  Venezuela,  the 
major  exporter.  It  helps  nobody  but  the 
lucky  dealers  with  Import  allocations.  It 
does  not  help  employment  In  the  coal  mines 
and  It  does  not  help  the  domestic  oil  In- 
dvistry,  which  Ls  discontinuing  the  produc- 
tion of  residual. 

Here  is  Government  not  only  against  Itself 
but  against  a  lot  outside  of  Government. 
The  Import  restrictions  must  be  lifted. 

GSA's  appeal  fell  on  sjonpathetic  ears 
and  on  May  7,  1964,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  announced  that  GSA  had  been 
granted  an  allocation  of  1  million  bar- 
rels of  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  to  be 
used  in  meeting  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral Government  installations  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing quote  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's announcement  of  this  decision  is 
most  revealing : 

A  Department  of  the  Interior  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  the  allocation  was  made  In 
the  public  Interest  to  relieve  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  difficulties  it 
has  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies '  of 
residual  fuel  oil  necessary  to  discharge  Its 
responsibilities  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area. 

On  Monday,  May  18,  1964,  the  Boston 
Herald  seized  on  the  key  phrase  in  the 
Department's  announcement  that  its  de- 
cision to  grant  GSA's  appeal  was  made 
"in  the  public  interest"  and  printed  the 
following  editorial  with  a  plea  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  further  "serve 
the  public  interest  by  removing  all  im- 
port curbs  on  residual" : 
[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  May  18. 
1964] 

On,   IN    THK   PlTBLIC   INTEREST 

The  Government  has  decided  to  stop  pun- 
ishing Itself  by  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  granted 
the  General  Services  Administration  an  im- 
port quota  for  a  million  barrels  of  residual 
oU.  "This  means  that  GSA  can  now  get  sev- 
eral bids  for  the  heavy  heating  oil  needed 


for  Government  buildings  in  Washington 
and  not  have  to  pay  what  some  importer 
with  a  quota  can  exact  virtually  without 
competition. 

This  Is  the  same  costly  position  that  utili- 
ties. Industries  and  building  owners  and 
State  and  local  governments  all  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  seaboard  find  themselves  in. 
They  are  having  to  pay  millions  of  dollars 
more  for  residual  oU  because  the  coal  inter- 
ests have  unwarrantedly  pressured  the  Gc 
ernment  Into  Import  restrictions  on  this  In- 
expensive fuel.  But  these  sufferers  have  so 
far  cried  In  vain. 

GSA  did  not  cry  In  vain.  Interior  decided 
that  "In  the  public  Interest"  oaA  should  be 
able  to  buy  for  a  comjjetitlve  price. 

"In  the  public  Interest." 

Why  Is  It  not  also  In  the  public  Interest 
that  the  Boston  Edison  and  other  utilities 
up  here  should  be  able  to  buy  In  an  open 
market?  It  Is  nice  that  the  tax-consuming 
GSA  can  buy  oil  at  a  fair  price;  why  wouldn't 
It  be  nice  If  taxpaylng  users  of  electricity 
could  enjoy  similar  beneficial  consequences 
of  completltlvely  priced  oU? 

Not  to  mention  the  Defense  Depsirtment, 
which  has  no  Import  allocation  either,  and 
uses  much  more  residual  oU  than  GSA.  Here 
the  Government  Is  still  ptinlshlng  Itself  to 
the  tune  of  $8  or  $9  million  a  year. 

Yes,  the  department  that  casts  a  sternly 
economizing  eye  on  the  Navy  yard  and  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  Is  still  overpaying  by 
millions  for  the  residual  oU  It  uses. 

In  fact  C!ongre8sman  Bates  has  just  re- 
minded Secretary  McNamara  that  the  whole 
oil  Import  control  program — crude  products 
and  residual — has  cost  the  Department  over 
$50  million  In  premium  prices  since  Its  Im- 
position In  1959.  Government  against  It- 
self. 

(Residual  oil  Is,  however,  In  a  special  class, 
because  Its  importation  does  not  displace 
domestic  production,  which  Is  rapidly  fall- 
ing to  zero.) 

Tes,  the  Interior  Department  is  correct. 
A  free  market  In  residual  oU  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Secretary  UdaU,  to  whom  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  entrusted  the  Govern- 
ment's oU  policies,  can  serve  the  public  in- 
interest  by  removing  all  Import  curbs  on  re- 
sidual. 

With  this  as  background,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  May  15,  1964: 

Mat  15,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamaba, 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  On  February  28,  1964, 
I  wrote  to  you  with  regard  to  excess  costs 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
result  of  the  mandatory  oil  Import  program. 

I  knew  that  you  were  most  anxious  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  operating  costs  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  This  would  be  a  sav- 
ing, I  would  like  to  stress,  which  could  be 
realized  without  causing  the  discharge  of  a 
single  Defense  Department  employee  In  con- 
trast to  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs  every 
time  a  Defense  Establishment,  such  as  the 
arsenal  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Ls  closed.  That 
Is  why  I  thought  you  might  like  to  consider 
this  possibility  of  saving  your  Department  an 
additional  severaL  million  dollars  every  year. 

On  March  2,  1964,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Paul  H.  Riley  wrote  to  me  that  al- 
though the  Defense  Department  did  not  agree 
with  all  parts  of  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
control  program.  It  would  be  Impractical  to 
request  exemption  from  controls  relating  to 
residual  fuel  oil. 

It  Is  true  that  my  original  suggestion  to 
you  related  only  to  Defense  exemption  from 
residual  controls  but  In  light  of  Mr.  RUey's 
answer  and  In  view  erf  recent  Information 
coming  to  my  attention,  I  think  It  would  be 
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EXTENSIOljr  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PXtjL  B.  DAGUE 

or  rK  n* STLTAKXA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  DAOUE.  lilr.  Speaker,  looking 
back  on  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
politically  Inspird  wheat-cotton  bill, 
which  passed  the  ]  louse  by  such  a  narrow 
margin,  the  only  second  thought  I  have 
is  the  firm  conviction 
that  were  the  Is^e  again  before  us,  I 
would  repeat  my  o  Iglnal  action. 

Despite  the  ploi  s  affirmation  that  the 
l^iialatlon  Is  strlc  Jy  TOluntary  it  Is  be- 
coming increaslnily  apparent  that  the 


armtwlsting  for  which  this  administra- 
tion is  famed  Is  being  applied  In  a  not- 
too  subtle  fashion.  Included  with  these 
remarks  is  an  article  by  Harold  Hawley 
appearing  in  the  May  1964  issue  of  the 
"American  Agriculturist."  Therein  set 
forth  are  Mr.  Hawley's  comments  on  the 
un-American  assumption  that  a  man  is 
presumed  guilty  until  he  is  proved  inno- 
cent. May  I  suggest  that  you  read  the 
entire  article  to  get  an  idea  where  we 
may  be  going — even  with  a  program  long 
since  renounced  by  American  wheatgrow- 
ers. 

A  TuaNiNG   Point 

There  is  a  card  In  our  files  which  we  will 
keep — not  because  It  gives  us  any  satisfac- 
tion, but  because  It  Ls  poesibly  a  most  sig- 
nificant communication. 

Many  of  you  received  a  similar  one  from 
your  ASC  office.  It  says  that  we  must  request 
measurement  of  our  wheat  acreage  or  It  will 
be  assiuned  we  are  overplanted.  In  the 
event  of  a  futiire  wheat  program  with  acre- 
age controls  we  will  then  automatically  be 
penalized  because  of  the  alleged  overplant- 
Ing. 

Can  this  be  America?  Since  when  has  a 
man  been  guilty  unless  he  proves  himself 
Innocent?  Is  there  any  basis  In  law  for  any 
Government  official  to  Issue  a  directive 
which  Is  In  contradiction  to  the  b€wlc  foun- 
dation of  the  laws  of  the  land?  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  It  Is  no  one's  buslnees  how 
much  wheat  I  have  this  year,  Inasmuch  as 
the  wheat  referendum  was  defeated  last 
spring. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point.  Neither  Is 
It  the  point  that  ttie  administration  pushed 
a  bill  which  would  again  provide  for  a  ref- 
erendum on  a  certificate  wheat  plan  after  we 
had  overwhelmingly  said  "No"  on  this  once. 
Makes  you  wonder  what  you  have  to  say  to 
say  "No." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  for  the 
first  time  In  my  experience  I  have  been 
treated  like  a  citizen  would  be  In  some  other 
countries.  I  have  been  told  I  will  be  as- 
sumed to  be  guilty  and  be  penalized  accord- 
ingly unless  I  prove  myself  Innocent. 

I  fear  this  could  mark  a  turning  point  In 
this  country  of  ours  If  It  Is  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged.  No  one,  no  matter  how  highly 
placed,  should  have  the  power  or  the  au- 
dacity to  issue  such  a  directive  unless  and 
until  we  flrwt  go  through  the  formality  of 
•crapping  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

Some  legislators  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  were  both  surprised  and  indig- 
nant that  this  could  happen.  Have  you  told 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  about  your 
card?  I  sincerely  hope  you  will,  because  I 
think  we  have  started  around  a  wrong  turn. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  correct  this. 


Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    HKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1964 

Mr.   BECKER.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
NUcfX'EK  AazA  Joi>rr  Schools, 

Nescopeck,  Pa..  May  20,  1964. 
Deas  Mr.  Bbcxxr:  We  all  watched  you  to- 
day and  were  proud  of  you.     Your  sincerity 
Is   the    factor   that   will    carry    you    through 


any  debate.  Our  kids  even  cheered  when  you 
got  in  a  few  licks.  We  were  prepared  for  the 
first  amendment  Bill  of  Rights  and  what  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  arguments.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  none  of  these  would  be  ef- 
fective If  people  would  take  time  and  be  In- 
formed. Perhaps  a  little  more  explanation 
of  these  things  would  be  effective.  Can't  we 
get  one  candidate  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
Issue?  This  would  force  the  others  to  do 
the  same.  Enclose  find  copy  of  my  Memorial 
Day  address  to  be  delivered  on  Sunday, 
May  24.  Can  we  do  anything? 
Sincerely, 

ChetDotlx. 


The  Late  Honorable  Qareace  Cannon 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
granted  me  I  wish  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

The  Latk  Honokablx  Clabxncx  Cannon 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  morning  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  suffered  a 
great  loss  In  the  death  of  our  beloved  chair- 
man. CLAaENca  Cannon.  The  sudden  and  un- 
timely passing  of  Mr.  Caknon  has  shocked 
and  saddened  us  all.  To  his  family,  It  has  " 
brought  a  sorrow  that  will  ease  with  time — 
but  never  cease.  Among  his  friends  and 
colleagues.  It  has  left  an  emptiness  that  will 
be  filled  with  memories — but  never  a  re- 
placement. 

More  than  Just  an  admired  and  respected 
colleague,  Mr.  Cannon  was  a  true  and  de- 
voted friend  whose  death  came  as  a  great 
personal  loss  to  me.  His  advice  and  assist- 
ance were  always  welcomed  because  I  knew 
they  were  based  on  sound  Judgment  and  un- 
failing   loyalty. 

He  was  truly  a  dedicated  man.  One  of  the 
memories  that  I  will  always  cherish  Is  the 
opportunity  that  I  had  to  serve  under  him 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Throughout  o\ir  service  together,  my  respect 
and  admiration  for  him  grew  ever  greater 
with  the  passing  of  years.  No  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  greater 
wisdom  or  Infiuence.  He  could  be  gentle, 
but  he  could  also  act  with  the  strength  and 
toughness  of  a  man  who  knows  no  fear.  He 
stamped  the  print  of  his  personality  on  the 
course  of  events  In  this  committee  as  few 
men  have  done.  When  we  consider  the  sta- 
ture of  the  man,  we  realize  that  anything 
we  might  say  about  him  would  be  an  under- 
statement. I  never  met  a  man  who  did  not 
respect  him.  Driven  by  an  Indefatigable 
determination  to  pursue  and  fulfill  all  his 
dreams,  he  set  his  goals  high. 

As  chairman  of  the  great  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  he  held  tightly  the  purse 
strings  of  our  Government's  expendltiires  In 
an  effort  to  curb  unnecessary  spending  and 
extravagance.  As  a  parliamentarian,  he  was 
without  equal.  He  was  an  outstanding  leg- 
islator, and  his  love  for  this  great  country 
of  ours  was  unstirpassed. 

I  find  words,  mere  words,  truly  are  Inade- 
quate to  express  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
that  well  up  In  my  heart  on  this  occasion. 
I  extend  to  his  beloved  wife  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  my  deepest  sympathy 
In  their  great  sorrow. 
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PUfbt  of  HaitiaB  Ktiagtti 


Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  Nzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20. 1964 

Mr  .'LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  Uttle 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  plight  of 
5,000  Haitian  refugees  who  have  fled 
Francois  Duvalier's  brutal  dictatorship. 
The  situation  of  these  refugees  is  desper- 
ate. They  lack  work,  adequate  food,  and 
shelter;  Uiey  live  in  squalor. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
body's  attention  to  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  25  New  York  Times  by 
Nicholas  Duke  Biddle,  chairman  of  the 
Caribbean  Committee,  International 
Rescue  Committee.  Mr.  Biddle  points 
out  that  these  people  have  received  little 
meaningful  assistance  and  that  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  country  to 
which  the  refugees  have  filed,  has  been 
unable  to  ease  their  situation.  Mr.  Bid- 
dle concludes  by  making  the  following 
point: 

If  the  United  States  Is  still  Interested  In 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  forces  In 
our  own  hemisphere,  we  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  desperate  plight  of  these  Haitian 
victims  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Biddle's  excel- 
lent letter  in  the  Record  : 
Plight    or    HArriAN    Retdcees — Victims    or 

Terror  Reported  Living  in  Abject  Poverty 
To  the  Editor: 

The  recent  arbitrary  expulsion  of  the  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Haiti  by  the  country's  dicta- 
torial ruler  Is  only  one  of  many  similar  acts 
of  repression  and  terror  committed  by  Dr. 
Francois  Duvaller  and  his  colleagues.  Only 
a  few  weeks  earlier  the  Haitian  tyrant  In- 
stalled himself  as  President  for  life,  thereby 
Indicating  a  reign  of  Indefinite  misery  for 
the  unfortunate  Haitian  people. 

By  now  the  civilized  world  Is  no  longer 
shocked  by  such  behavior  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Duvaller.  But  what  surprises  we  who  follow 
the  explosive  Caribbean  situation  closely  Is 
the  almost  total  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  toward  this  cruel  regime. 

PerhapM  the  least  known  aspect  of  Dr. 
Duvalier's  repression  Is  the  exodus  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  of  more  than  6,000  refu- 
gees. A  good  many  of  them  were  harshly 
victimized  by  the  Haitian  dictator  and  his 
band  of  brigands — the  ton-ton  Macoute. 
These  refugees  Include  much  of  Haiti's  very 
small  elite — students,  teachers,  professionals, 
artisans,  civil  servants,  and  a  small  number 
of  labor,  business,  community,  and  political 
leaders.  Presumably  among  them  '  are  the 
nucleus  of  a  decently  governed  futvire  Haiti. 

Today  the  vast  majority  of  these  refu- 
gees are  living  In  the  most  abject  poverty. 
Without  work.  Inadequately  fed  and  clothed, 
sheltered  In  primitive  huts  with  mud  floors 
and  no  sanitation,  they  have  become  the 
"forgotten  refugees  of  the  Caribbean."  Ex- 
cept for  some  modest  support  from  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Conunlttee  and  an  occa- 
sional donation  on  the  spot,  they  have  re- 
ceived no  meaningful  outside  assistance  and 
the  Dominican  economy  has  been  unable  to 
help  them. 

We  have  good  reason  to  recall  similar  Car- 
ibbean experiences  In  the  recent  past.  If 
the  United  States  Is  still  Interested  In  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  forces  in  our 


own  hemisphere,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
the  desperate  plight  of  these  Haitian  vlctliiu 
of  tyranny. 

Nicholas  Dttkx  Bbols, 
Chairman.  Caribbean  Committee,  tn- 
temational  Reacue  Committee. 
New  Tone.  May  IS,  1994. 


Henry  J.  Kaiser 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


or  CALirOBNIA. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  fondest  and  most 
honored  privileges  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  to  support  the  authorization  of 
a  gold  medal — the  Congressional  Medal 
of  National  Honor — for  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

The  awarding  of  this  medal  to  Henry 
Kaiser  Is  long  overdue.  His  overwhelm- 
ing accomplishments  toward  Allied  vic- 
tory in  World  War  n  alone  have  earned 
for  him  our  respect  and  tribute  in  the 
maimer  H.J.  Res.  1020  authorised. 

Moreover,  his  private  medical  care  pro- 
gram and  his  imaginative  solutions  to 
age-old  labor-management  problems 
single  out  Henry  J.  Kaiser  as  a  man  who 
has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind for  all  times. 

He  has  indeed  helped  his  neighbor,  not 
only  by  his  physical  acccnxplishments, 
l^ut  more  significantly,  by  his  ability  to 
inspire  all  men  to  rise  above  their  phys- 
ical adversity  and  mental  despair  and 
look  within  themselves  for  new  strength, 
courage,  and  resoluteness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my  friends 
to  Usten  to  a  few  excerpts  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Kaiser  that  a  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reporter  wrote  some  time  ago. 
The  reporter  catches  what  I  think  is  the 
essence  of  the  man : 

"My  mother  used  to  say,"  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
told  this  correspondent  at  the  beginning  of 
a  long  Interview,  "that  If  she  coiild  only  give 
me  one  thing.  It  would  be  Joy  in  work." 

Norman  Vincent  Peale  once  said  that  Mr. 
Kaiser  would  have  made  an  outstanding 
preacher — but  that  if  he  had  become  one, 
American  industry  would  have  lost  one  of 
Its  most  brilliant  figures.  Neither  field — 
preaching  nor  industry — has  been  the  loser. 
Given  the  oppKjrtunlty,  Mr.  Kaiser  enjoys 
probing  the  spiritual  implications  of  his  work. 

These  Implications,  as  he  sees  them,  are  the 
limitless  possibilities  of  human  achievement. 

Somebody  was  standing  beside  him  at  Bon- 
neville Dam  once  and  asked,  "How  did  you 
do  It?"    Mr.  Kaiser  said  one  word,  "Faith. - 

But  he  tells  the  story  somewhat  differently. 
He  says  he  did  it  because  he  put  the  work 
In  charge  of  young  men  who  dldnt  know 
that  It  couldn't  be  done.  There's  a  saying 
of  Jesus  that  he  lUces  to  quote  more  than  any 
other:  "All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
belleveth."     Mr.  Kaiser  takes  this  Uterally. 

How  does  a  man,  though,  decide  what  is 
the  impossible  thing  he  ought  to  tackle? 
What  leads  a  man  to  his  career? 

Mr.  Kaiser  started  speaking  thoughtfully, 
almost  to  himself. 

"What  to  do?"  he  mused.  "For  8  years 
*  *  *  I  Aidnt  know  what  it  was  that  I 
should  do.  I  found  the  greatest  thing  is 
something  simple. 


"It  is  to  fill  human  needs. 

"It  Is  not  to  work  for  profit.  Tb  meet 
hiuoan  needs  Is  always  the  sound  thtng 
to  do." 

He  looked  for  an  example  and  took  it  from 
his  early  entry  into  the  hi^way  construc- 
tion business. 

"We  could  not  get  the  amount  of  cement 
we  needed,"  he  said.  "The  western  cement 
makers  said  they  had  7-mlUlon-barTM 
capacity  and  were  using  only  6.  What  they 
meant,  at  course,  was  at  their  price.  So  we 
went  into  the  cement  buslnees." 

"It  was  the  same  with  shipbuilding. 

"The  British  couldn't  get  ships  as  fast  as 
their  ships  were  being  sunk.  There  was  a 
need.    So  we  made  ships. 

"The  only  rectsoa  we  are  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  that  there  is  a  need.  •  •  • 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  security.  You 
find  the  way  if  you  are  interested  in  meet- 
ing human  needa." 

Mr.  Kaiser  saw  a  new  field  for  needmeeting 
in  South  America. 

"In  Augxist  1954,"  he  said,  "I  traveled 
75,000  miles  on  three  trips  around  South 
America.  I  saw  that  it  must  be  industrial- 
ized. The  United  States  has  grown  great  by 
selling  people  on  the  idea  that  they  can 
have  mcH-e  things,  and  if  they  need  more 
and  haven't  the  money,  they  can  have  credit. 

"I  had  no  trouble  with  Percm.  He  knew 
what  I  could  do.  So  we  went  down  there  to 
make  automobiles. 

"Today  about  90  percent  of  the  auto  is 
made  In  Argentina.  At  first  it  was  40  pw- 
cent.  Next  year  It  will  be  100  percent. 
Orders  are  stacked  up — for  Jeepw,  trucks, 
passenger  cars." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  a 
leader  of  men,  a  leader  completely  and 
unselfishly  devoted  to  making  our  world 
a  more  livable  place.  This  Congress 
should  take  the  leadership  initiative  and 
honor  this  dedicated  human  being.  I 
trust  that  House  Joint  Resolution  1020 
can  be  introduced  again  at  a  lat^  date, 
and  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  my  colleagues. 


Skortaf  e  of  Coias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  shortage  of  coins  in  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
clear  the  way  to  provide  funds  for  the 
operation  of  Government  mints  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis  to  improve  this 
situation.  This  step  and  other  courses 
of  action  have  been  strongly  urged  by  the 
Maryland  Bankers  Association.  For  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Maryland  Bankers  Associa-  i 
tion  on  this  subject:  « 

Resolution  of  the  Maryland  Bankxrs 
Association 

The  Maryland  Bankers  Association  \a, 
cognizant  of  the  acute  shortage  of  coins 
which  has  developed  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  several  years  and  is  aware 
that  the  present  shortage  of  coins  will  con- 
tinue imtU  the  proposed  new  mint  facilities 
in  Philadelphia  are  brought  into  production. 
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or 


M  A.  MOORE,  JR. 


OP  REPBESENTATTVES 


Tuesdt  y.  May  26, 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 

problems  of  Appalachla 

and  the  need  f c  r  some  direction  by  the 
Federal  Oovem:  aent  In  attaddng  these 
proUems.  Mr.  E  peaker.  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  stain  1  much  more  attention. 
The  recent  actio  x  oi  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  In  increasing  residual  fuel 
Imports  will  coe^  my  State  well  over  $40 
million  a  year 

To  portray  thlk  damage,  I  include,  un 
der  unanimous  consent,  with  my  re- 
mariES.  an  intei  view  published  In  the 
Charleston  Case  :te  with  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Thurmond,  an  ir  Tormed  member  on  West 
Virginia  econom  c  difficulties: 

icroaTS   Seen    Appalachia 
Blow 
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"In   addition 
barrels  of  foreign 
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stricken  area.  It  Just  doeant  make  sense. •• 
Thurmcmd  declared.  He  added  that  the 
order  Is  directly  contrary  to  previous  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  UdaU  regarding 
quotas. 

UdaU  annoimced  that  starting  April  1  the 
maTlmmn  daUy  amefunt  of  residual  fuel  oU 
that  can  be  lmt>orted  imder  license  to  the 
east  coast  wUl  rise  from  676,000  to  S38.000 
barrels — an  increase  of  63.000  barrels  dally. 
Veneauela  Is  the  largest  foreign  supplier  of 
fuel  oU  to  the  United  States. 

Anticipating  criticism  from  coal  mining 
i^t«'««t«.  which  have  long  opposed  increasing 
residual  oU  competition.  Udall  said:  "The 
new  level  Is  consistent  with  the  national  se- 
ciirlty  objectives  of  the  total  oU  import  pro- 
gram. It  takes  Into  account  the  continued 
decline  in  domestic  production  and  an  antici- 
pated substantial  Increase  In  Industrial 
activity." 

Coal  men  have  long  maintained  that  if 
f(»elgn  c(»npetition  was  curtailed,  the  In- 
dustry could  adequately  service  the  east 
coast  industrial  arecu  in  any  emergency. 

Udall  said  the  new  quota  level  is  higher 
because  east  coast  stocks  are  at  relatively  low 
levels.  His  edict  requires  that  three-fourths 
of  the  oil  quotas  be  imported  by  nert  Janu- 
ary 31.  to  assure  that  adequate  supplies  of 
residiuU  oU  will  be  available  during  the  win- 
ter months,  when  demand  is  usually  hlgheet. 
"There  is  a  great  need  of  regulating  quotas 
by  law  rather  than  by  Executive  edict."  Thur- 
mond asserted.  He  said  bUls  are  pending 
both  in  the  House  and  Senate  which  should 
be  speedily  advanced  and  enacted  to  correct 
the  oU  import  situation.  Thurmond  urged 
aU  perscms  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  the  coal  industry  to  "com- 
municate protests  to  their  Congressmen,  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
He  said  it  is  not  Just  the  coal  Indxistry's 
responsibility  to  safeguard  its  markets,  but 
the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  of  West 
Virginia,  Including  State  officials  of  all  ranks. 
"West  Virginia  can't  afford  to  lose  business 
to  Venezuela  and  other  countries  while  many 
of  its  miners  already  are  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  Jobs  that  are  not  to  be  found," 
the  veteran  coal  executive  declared. 

"Neither  can  our  coal  producers — now  in 
their  longest  period  of  low  profits  and  high 
expenses,  afford  to  sit  Idle.  The  miner  needs 
employment  and  the  producer  needs  mar- 
kets." Thurmond  stated. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  apply  our  research  and  development 
skills  to  the  problem  of  preparing  for  the 
Inevitable  cutbacks  in  defense  spending 
ia  bea»nlng  Increasingly  acute. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  efforts  to  date 
was  outlined  recently  in  a  fine  article  by 
Vincent  Burke  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Under  luianlmous  consent  I  Include  his 
article,  which  appeared  on  May  17,  1964. 
in  the  Rxcord: 

Needed:    Some   R.    Sc   D.    on    Conversion    or 
Defense   Imdustet   Capabilities 
(By  Vincent  J.  Burke  i 
Washtngton,— This   Is    a   time    of    uncer- 
tainty and  apprehension  for  many  defense 
contractors,  their  employees,  and  the  com- 
munities dependent  upon  their  payrolls. 


After  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  Govern- 
ment orders  for  development  and  production 
of  weapons  have  "peaked"  and  started  to 
decline.  There  already  have  been  some  lay- 
offs.  More  are  expected. 

Although  few  here  anticipate  a  precipitous 
drop  in  defense  procurement  over  the  next 
5  years,  even  a  modest  cutback  could  have 
adverse  affects  on  those  industrial  areas  on 
the  west,  east,  and  gulf  coasts  where  pro- 
duction for  the  military  nuwket  is  concen- 
trated. 

For  example,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
last  June  30,  California  firms  were  awarded 
•6.8  blUlon.  or  33  percent  of  the  $26.2  bUUon 
In  miUtary  prime  contracts.  New  York  State 
was  second  with  •2.5  billion.  Contracts  to- 
taling more  than  •!  bUllon  went  to  each  of 
six  States— Maasachusetta,  Washington, 
Connecticut.  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

In  this  period  of  transition  into  an  un- 
charted fut\xre,  many  questions  are  being 
asked  for  which  no  answers  are  forthcomlnK 
in  Washington. 

Will  the  Federal  Government  take  steps 
to  create,  or  help  create,  new  nondefense 
markets  for  defense  contractors?  will  it 
permit  some  of  the  resarch  and  develop- 
ment teams,  which  succeeded  in  creating 
fantastic  new  weapons  systems,  to  be  dis- 
banded for  lack  of  defense  demands?  Or 
will  it  try  to  channel  their  defense  skills 
and  know-how  into  the  solution  of  domes- 
tic problems? 

Some  Government  officials  foresee  the  pos- 
sibility that  m  the  yeare  ahead  the  Govern- 
ment may  offer  Industrial  firms  a  chance  to 
compete  for  contracts  to  develop  for  a  profit 
medical  and  educational  and  other  civilian 
programs  Just  as  they  have  produced  mis- 
siles, bombers,  and  tanks. 

The  future  now  is  imcharted  largely  be- 
cause President  Johnson  as  yet  has  no  policy 
for  dealing  with  problems  of  "economic  con- 
version" that  may  arise,  if  defense  procure- 
ment continues  to  decline. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  made  It  clear 
that  he  doesn't  even  want  to  discuss  the 
Issue  with  worried  lawmakers  from  defense 
areas  who  are  Insistent  that  a  Federal  policy 
be  formulated. 

Opinion  Js  divided  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  will  feel  compelled  before  the  No- 
vember election  to  chart  the  beginning  of 
some  policies  in  this  field. 

The  Membera  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned are  stepping  up  pressure  on  the 
President  to  give  the  problem  higher  pri- 
ority. 

The  issue  Is  now  assured  a  congressional 
airing. 

Starting  a  week  from  today,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  begin  public 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Economic  Converalon  Commission,  com- 
posed of  chiefs  of  nine  Federal  agencies  and 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  b° 
staffed  by  Presidential  appointment  and 
would  be  required  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions within  a  year  on  policies  and  program.s 
that  should  be  adopted  to  help  defense  in- 
dustries with  declining  military  orders 
convert  to  peacetime  production. 

aXQTTIKE   PLAN 

The  bill  also  would  require  ?hat  a  nation..! 
conversion"  conference  be  convened 

In  addition.  It  would  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  obtaining  defense  contracts,  that 
every  company  which  has  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  employees  working  on  defense 
contracts  set  up  a  committee  to  plan  for 
"conversion"  In  case  defense  business  slack- 
ens. 

The  Johnson  administration  opposes  thr 
bill,  which  has  14  sponsors  In  the  Senate  and 
20  In  the  House. 

Almost  a  doesen  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Defense  Department,  have  submitted 
written  reports  to  the  committee  saying  the 
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proposed  Commission  is  unneeded  because 
the  President  already  has  set  up  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Presidential  group  is  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  De- 
fense and  Disarmament. 

SEPTEMBES    DOE    DATE 

Mr.  Johnson  ordered  it  created  last  De- 
cember 21.  He  announced  its  membership 
on  March  25.  The  10-man  panel  is  headed 
by  Gordon  Ackley.  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Coiuicll   of  Economic   Advisers. 

Ordering  a  study  is  the  classic  method  by 
which  a  President  can  sweep  a  problem 
under  the  rug.  until  such  time  as  events  re- 
quire him  to  give  it  serious  attention.  The 
White  House  has  indicated  that  Ackley's 
group  will  not  be  ready  before  September 
to  make  even  a  preliminary  report. 

Senator  Geoxge  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  a  leading  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed "conversion  commission,"  has  inter- 
rogated Ackley  and  concluded  that  the  study 
in  this  instance  is  "more  form  than  sub- 
stance." 

"Ackley's  group  has  done  very  little  long- 
range  planning,"  McOovkrn  concluded.  "I 
don't  think  it  is  doing  the  Job  that  needs 
doing.  It  has  no  staff,  no  budget,  no  legis- 
lative authority.  It  is  composed  of  ex- 
tremely busy  people  who  have  full-time  re- 
sponsibilities for  other  matters." 

AID    ANSWEXS 

A  similar  complaint  comes  from  Repre- 
sentative R.  BRADFoao  l/loRSE,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts,  leader  of  a  bipartisan  group 
of  26  House  Members  who  have  tried  in  vain 
to  get  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Johnson 
to  discuss  the  policies  needed  to  "ease  the 
economic  transition." 

Their  first  letter  to  the  President  brought 
a  reply  from  White  House  aid  Lawrence 
O'Brien  that  closest  attention  was  being 
given  the  problem  by  Ackley's  group. 

Moxsa  wrote  the  President  again,  saying 
the  problem  is  "more  immediate  than  the 
present  timetable  of  the  (Ackley)  commit- 
tee Indicates"  and  asking  again  for  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  congressional  group. 

Again  the  President  did  not  reply  directly. 
MoESE  got  a  letter  from  Ackley  saying  the 
President  had  suggested  that  Ackley  meet 
with  MoasE's  group. 

Ackley  will  testify  at  the  Senate  hearings 
a  week  from  tomorrow.  Morse's  group  prob- 
ably wiU  meet  with  Ackley  behind  closed 
doors  later  that  week. 

SOME   COUNTERPARTS 

In  Its  report  on  McOovern's  bill  the  De- 
fense Department  sought  to  put  into  per- 
spective the  economic  Impact  of  a  decline 
in  defense  spending. 

It  said  that  only  about  $20  billion  of  the 
approximately  $50  billion  a  year  the  Defense 
Department  is  spending  goes  for  uniquely 
military  hard  goods.  Moreover,  thU  in- 
cludes Items  with  commercial  coiuiterparts 
such  as  trucks,  transport  planes  and  certain 
components  of  weapons  systems. 

Thus,  It  contended  that  only  about  $10 
billion  represents  the  hard-oore  mUltary 
sector  of  the  economy  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  change  over  to  civilian  uses  in  event 
of  drastic  disarmament. 

Moreover,  It  recalled  that  after  the  Korean 
war  there  was  a  massive  loss  of  defense 
business  for  the  Middle  West  where  military 
orders  (fc«-  tanks  and  ordnance)  then  were 
concentrated. 
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aerospace  and  other  contractors  who  have  no 
experience  in  producing  for  the  consumer 
market  and  the  consumer  market  is  almost 
saturated  now. 

Thus,  regardlees  of  what  anyone  says,  a  de- 
cline In  this  Government-created  defense 
market  will  pose  serious  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  with  which  Washington  socmer 
or  later  wiU  have  to  grapple. 


Dru^guif  and  Blackmail  in  Rus$ia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

.      or  CALITORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
spicable means  being  employed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  compromise  and  subvert 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
other  "\yestem  nations  in  that  country 
seem  to  be  of  only  mild  concern  to  our 
State  Department. 

In  March,  three  American  and  one 
British  military  attaches  were  drugged 
in  Odessa  so  that  they  could  be  photo- 
graphed for  purposes  of  blackmailing 
them  into  helping  the  Russians.  This 
should  call  for  the  strongest  of  protests 
from  the  State  Department,  but  it  ob- 
jected only  mildly  and  then  only  after 
the  American  press  began  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  incident. 

Aside  from  the  hazards  to  our  security 
which  are  involved  in  these  Communist 
tactics,  we  should  all  be  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  the  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  protect  and  support 
American  diplomatic  and  military  per- 
sonnel on  duty  In  the  Soviet  Union  can 
result  in  the  refusal  of  able,  conscien- 
tious public  servants  to  accept  assign- 
ment to  that  country. 

And  this,  of  course,  may  be  the  real, 
long-range  purpose  of  these  vile  Kremlin 
tactics,  perhaps  of  greater  importance  to 
the  Reds  than  the  gaining  of  any  imjne- 
dlate  knowledge  of  American  diplomatic 
or  military  planning. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  editorial 
published  on  May  10,  1964,  entitled 
'Drugging  and  Blackmail  in  Russia," 
ably  set  forth  the  obligation  upon  our 
State  Department  to  more  vigorously 
protest  these  activities  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point : 

Drugging   and   Blackmail   in   Russia 


PROBLEM    DIFFERS 

"The  v«Tr  fact  that  many  people  to  this 
day,  remain  ^oUy  unaware  how  smoothly 
many  quite  severe  problems  can  be  handled 
provided  overall  economic  demand  remains 
strong." 

But  the  conversion  problem  today  Is  differ- 
ent. Our  fantastic  new  weapons  systems 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  developed  by 


The  U.S.  Government  has  Issued  what 
seems  a  stirprlsingly  mild  verbal  protest  to 
the  Soviet  Government  over  the  drugging  of 
three  American  military  attaches  in  Odessa, 
Russia,  last  March. 

Britain  Joined  in  our  protest,  since  one  ot 
their  naval  atach^s  who  was  traveling  with 
the  Americans  also  was  drugged,  although 
they  didn't  appear  particularly  excited  about 
the  incident.  "This  sort  of  thing  happens 
quite  often,"  a  British  foreign  office  spokes- 
man noted. 

Indeed  it  does.  ^ 

But  this  hardly  seems  reason  for  either 
the  American  or  British  Governments  to 
adopt  such  a  blase  attitude  over  the  affair. 
There  are  clear  Indications,  in  fact,  that  the 
State  Department  wouldn't  have  bothered  to 


say  anything  publicly  about  the  whole  messy 
business  had  not  a  publUhed  press  report 
led  to  fxirther  questions  by  newsmen. 

When  foreigners,  especiaUy  Western  em- 
bassy personnel,  are  victimized  in  Russia, 
quite  obviously  the  Soviet  Government  is  re- 
sponsible. And  almost  always  the  purpose 
of  the  action  is  to  gain  information  in  one 
way  or  another  from  the  victims. 

The  most  common  means  of  doing  this  is 
through  blackmail.  The  drugged  or  intoxi- 
cated victim  Is  frequentiy  photographed 
while  unconscious  after  first  being  posed  in 
a  compromising  position,  sometimes  even 
engaged  in  purported  acts  of  sexual  perver- 
sion. Such  photos  are  then  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  browbeat  the  victim  into  helping 
the  Russians. 

This  has  hapi^ened  not  only  to  Western 
embassy  personnel  but  also  to  txdlnary 
tourists  and  at  least  one  American  news- 
woman.  The  most  notorious  recent  case  in- 
volved WUliam  Vassall.  a  British  Admiralty 
clerk.  Vassall  was  blackmailed  into  spying 
for  the  Rusians  after  he  was  photographed 
engaging  in  homosexvial  practices  at  a  Mos- 
cow party.  Vassall  later  claimed  he  had  been 
so  drunk  he  didn't  know  what  was  happening. 

This  is  a  revolting  and  vicious  biuiness. 
That  it  goes  on  all  the  time,  with  Western 
embassy  personnel  forewarned  that  it  could 
happen  to  them,  is  no  reason  for  the  State 
Department  to  seek  to  keep  it  unpubllclzed. 
For  one  thing,  Americans  who  might  some- 
day tour  Russia  deserve  ample  warning  of 
the  risks  Xhey  run. 

And  most  Importantiy,  the  vile  methods 
used  by  the  Ccmmunists  for  their  own  pur- 
poses should  be  exposed  whenever  they  occur. 


Garence  Cannon 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WEST  vmnms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21. 1994 

Mr.  S'TAGGERS.   Mr  Speaker: 
Men  of  perverse  opinion  do  not  know 
The  exceUence  of  what  is  In  their  hands 
Until    someone    dash    it    from    them. 

Sophocles. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  excellence  to 
maturity. 

Publilius  Syrus. 

Experience  is  an  arch  to  build  upon. 

Henry  Adams. 

And  long  experience  made  him  sage. 

John  Gay. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that 
come  to  mind  when  ,we.  contemplate  the 
remarkable  record  of  Congressman 
Clarence  Cannon.  The  fate  of  this  Re- 
public has  always  rested  In  the  hands  of 
strong  men  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  well  or  ill.  How  fortimate  we' are 
that  so  many  have  chosen  to  serve  the 
public  Interest  with  devotion  and  forti- 
tude. Their  careers  have  meant  to  thera 
the  establishment  of  justice  and  freedom 
and  opportunity,  instead  of  the  grasp  of 
personal  power  and  privilege. 

Mr.  Cannon  gave  a  lifetime — a  long 
and  arduous  lifetime — to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  arm  of  this  NaUon'c 
Government.  Early  in  his  youth  he 
chose  a  definite  field  In  which  he  might 
work  out  his  destiny,  and  he  labored  In 
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and  selflessness  at 

<^ongres8  through  a  full 

the  most  far-reaching 

has  ever  witnessed. 

this  House  on  having 

wise  counsel  and  his 
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We  shall  miss 
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of  his  best : 
the  best  he  g»ve. 


UJS.  Re  :ord  ia  Puiama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAWIEL  J.  FLOOD 


P  OrNSTLVANIA 


or 
n?  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda  i.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass 
of  pid>llcity  In  th  >  United  States  that  fol- 
lowed the  Panao!  anian  outbreak  on  Jan- 


uary 9,  1964.  anl  attempted  mob  Inva- 
sions of  the  Caial  Zone,  has  been  fea- 
tured by  much  hostile  propaganda 
against  the  treat  r-based  Interests  of  the 
United  States  ov  >r  both  the  Canal  Zone 
aixl  Panama  Cinal.  Much  of  it  was 
designed  to  creat  e  a  sense  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  the  peop  e  of  our  country  for  an 
undertaking  tha  ,  shotUd  be  a  source  of 
pride. 

It  was,  therefc  re,  highly  gratifjong  to 
read  in  the  Ma3  18,  1964.  Issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  ft  Wo  -Id  Report  an  objective 
historical  discus  on  of  the  record  of  the 
United  States  In  *anama  and  its  ret^tlc 
conclusions  as  to  khe  benefits  extended  by 
our  country  to  Ui  e  tropical  Republic. 

The  article  foil  >ws : 
Rscomo  or  nx  XJtn  no  States  in  Panama  as  a 
Mb«  Eka  BmiNS 

(The  United  SU  tee  wu  a  dominant  Issue 
In  Panama's  May  li )  election.  Has  the  United 
StatM  bullied  and  robbed  that  tiny  country 
for  years,  as  chaz  jed?  Would  Panama  be 
better  off  without  its  ties  to  United  States? 
A  search  of  the  rfcord  produces  some  siir- 
prlses.) 

Panajca  Crrr.  FkNAjCA. — At  a  time  when 
the  United  States  i  nd  Panama  are  beginning 
to  neogtlate  their  differences  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  de:lslon  ot  Panamanian  of- 
flclals  not  to  demmd  rerlslon  of  the  canal 
treaty  Is  drawing  i  rldespread  attention. 

Americans  have  been  led 
to  beUev*  that  thsre  Is  a  "skeleton  In  the 
dOMt*  In  their  oointry's  treatment  of  tiny 
This  feel  ng  of  guilt  aftcn  has  been 
Papainantan   charges  ot 

bigger,    stronger    United 


Panama 
encouraged  by 
ploltatlon   by   the 
States. 


recoid 


The  actual 
presents   an   entlrily 
study  of  oondltloqs 
after  the  United 
vp  a  record  of 
kinds  to  this 
North  and  South 


ztarrcr 


of  what  has  happened 

different   picture.     A 

In  Panama,  before  and 

buUt  the  canal,  turns 

assistance  ot  many 

■trip  of  land  that  Joins 

/  merlca. 


Slbtesl 
Am  vlcan 


Before  the  Americans  came  here,  In  1904. 
Panama  was  a  sparsely  settled  province  of 
northwest  Oolombla.  It  had  no  economy  of 
Its  own.  few  schools,  and  hospitals.  It  was 
poverty  stricken,  disease  ridden.  Streets  were 
unpaved  and  sewer  systems  were  nonexistent. 

Today,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with  a 
population  of  1.1  million  people,  enjoys  a 
growing  economy,  bolstered  by  steady  reve- 
nues from  the  canal.  Its  sanitary  facilities 
are  good.  Its  people  healthy.  It  has  excel- 
lent schools  and  hospitals.  Modern  cars  cram 
the  paved  streets  of  Its  cities. 

What  Is  behind  all  these  changes  in  a  re- 
latively short  space  of  time?  To  find  the 
answers,  it  is  necessary  to  check  back  Into 
history. 

For  nearly  four  centuries  after  its  settle- 
ment by  the  Spanish  In  the  early  ISOO's.  Pan- 
ama sliunbered  In  the  backwash  of  progress. 
It  grained  a  reputation  of  being  a  killer  of 
men,  and  the  population  hovered  at  about 
150,000. 

Between  1850  and  1855,  while  a  US  com- 
pany was  building  a  railroad  across  the  Isth- 
mus to  handle  traffic  stimulated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  rush,  between  6,000  and  12,000 
railroad  laborers  died  In  Panama's  swamps. 
"a  rouL  hole" 

Uttle  had  changed  by  the  time  Count  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
arrived  In  the  1880's  to  dig  a  passageway 
through  Panama  for  the  French  Canal  Co. 

A  French  writer  of  the  time  described 
Panama's  second-largest  city  this  way: 

"Col6n  is  a  foul  hole.  By  comparison,  the 
ghettoes  of  White  Russia,  the  slums  of  Tou- 
lon, Naples  and  old  Stamboul  •  •  •  deserve 
prizes  for  cleanliness.  There  are  neither 
sewers  nor  street  cleaners  •  •  •  toilets  are 
quite  unknown,  all  the  rubbish  Is  thrown 
into  the  swamps  or  onto  rubbish  heaps. 
Toads  splash  in  the  liquid  muck  •  *  *  rats 
infest  the  solid  filth  •  •  •  snakes  hunt  both 
toads  and  rats;  clouds  of  mosquitoes  swarm 
into  the  homes." 

In  the  9-year  period  when  the  Franch  were 
trying  to  build  a  canal,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
and  dysentery  killed  more  than  22,000  work- 
ers. One  of  the  chief  reasons  given  by  the 
French  for  abandonment  of  the  project  was 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  labor  force  gen- 
erally was  on  the  sick  list;  one-flfth  died  each 
year. 

niioBrrT 

All  this  changed  when  the  United  States 
began  to  build  the  canal  in  1904. 

One  of  the  Orst  Jobs  undertaken  by  U.S. 
Army  Col.  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  who  was 
put  in  charge  of  public  health  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal,  was  the  cleaning  up  of 
Panama's  cities. 

A  published  report  of  the  time  says:  "Ty- 
phoid, cholera,  and  dysentery  diminished  as 
streets  were  paved,  sewers  and  water  mains 
were  laid,  filter  plants  were  built  and  in- 
cinerators Installed.  On  July  4.  1905,  when 
the  water  was  turned  on  In  Panama  City, 
officials  declared  a  holiday  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks." 

This  sanitation  effort  paid  off,  despite 
Panamanian  cynicism  about  some  methods. 
Deaths  from  malaria  dropped  from  7  46  per 
thousand  in  1904  to  none  In  1914.  Yellow 
fever  also  was  wipsd  out. 

American  sources  consider  that  the  health 
record  of  the  Isthmus  stands  unmatched 
throughout  the  torrid  zone,  but  even  today, 
they  say,  a  few  brief  montlis  of  total  neglect 
would  be  enough  to  bring  it  back  to  the  old 
days. 

Still,  most  of  Panama,  almost  the  size  of 
South  Carolina,  remains  uninhabited.  With 
the  exception  ot  cities  and  towns  arcAind 
the  canal,  and  several  newly  developed  agrl- 
cuitiu'al  and  cattle-grazing  communities,  the 
land  Is  all  but  empty.  This  points  up  the 
dependence  of  Panama  on  the  canal. 

When  you  look  at  the  background  of  the 
people    who   call    themselves    Panamanians, 


you  realize  that  this  is  not  a  normal  "na- 
tion." Students  of  the  area  say  many  years 
will  have  to  pass  before  the  assorted  peoples 
who  came  to  the  Isthmus  to  build  a  railroad 
and  a  canal  become  Integrated. 

These  are  descendants  of  slaves,  laborers 
and  merchants  and  of  tiavelers  who  decided 
to  stop  here.  Some  of  the  original  nationali- 
ties or  racial  groupings  found  among  the  11 
million  people  now  living  in  Panama  are 
these : 

Native  Indians;  Colombian  Indians:  Ne- 
groes from  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Haiti. 
Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba;  AA-lcans  from 
Senegal  and  Sierra  Leone;  Chinese  from 
China  and  San  Francisco;  American  Negroes 
from  New  Orleans;  white  Americans;  and 
English,  Scots,  Welsh,  French,  Germans, 
Hindustanis,  Malaysians,  Spaniards,  Italian.s. 
Greeks,  Turks,  S3rrlans. 

INTIXNATIONAL    HERrrAGE 

If  any  territory  anywhere  belongs  to  the 
entire  world,  says  one  student  of  this  area. 
It  Is  the  Interocean  passageway  through 
Panama,  which  was  built  with  the  blood  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  including  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  one  unifying  force  In  this  polyglot 
population  in  Panama  today  Is  the  charge 
frequently  made  that  the  United  States 
through  Its  power,  has  robbed  them. 

This  belief  Is  said  to  be  fostered  by  the  20 
ruling  families  of  Panama.  It  has  been 
charged  that  members  of  these  families  have 
diverted  to  their  own  pockets  most  of  the 
wealth  produced  In  their  country  by  U.S. 
Investment.  There  Is  evidence  that  they 
have  spread  the  word  to  their  countrymen 
who  live  In  misery  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Panama  Canal  are  solely  responsible  for 
that  misery. 

Without  this  escape  valve  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  what  Is  really  happening  here, 
many  fear  that  the  Panamanian  people 
would  soon  be  fighting  among  themselves. 
The  Panamanian  nation  might  be  caught  up 
In  a  civil  war  among  the  country's  many 
factions. 

THK    SCAPXCOAT 

If  the  United  States  decides  to  build  a 
canal  elsewhere  to  link  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  Panamanians  for  the  first  time 
win  have  to  face  up  to  their  own  problems 
without  the  United  States  as  a  scapegoat. 
Panamanian  officials  who  attack  the  United 
States  In  speeches  often  admit  privately  how 
much  the  United  States  really  has  done  for 
their  country.     Says  one  official: 

"We've  all  become  accustomed  to  living  ^ 
well  since  1903.  and  we  don't  want  to  give 
It  up.  If  the  United  States  does  go  some- 
place else  to  build  a  new  canal,  Panama  will 
be  ruined.  We'll  all  go  back  to  living  the 
way  we  did  before  the  canal  was  built." 

Some  Panamanians  have  contended  that 
the  United  States  arranged  for  the  revolution 
against  Colombia  In  1903  and  then  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  weak,  new  cotmtry  to  Impose 
unfair  terms  In  a  treaty  to  build  and  con- 
trol the  canal. 

The  Impression  Is  given  that  the  United 
States  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  canal  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  used  Its  strength  as  a  big  power  to  make 
up  for  lost  time. 

The  historical  record  shows  what  really 
happened. 

U.S.  Interest  In  an  Interocean  route 
through  Central  America  goes  back  to  1825 
It  was  realized  then  that  a  water  passage- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
would  vitally  concern  the  national  security 
and  development  of  the  United  States  and 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

A  number  of  times  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Congress  passed  resolutions  concerning 
the  advisability  of  digging  such  a  canal,  with 
"free  and  equal  rights  of  navigating"  the 
channel  to  all  upon  payment  of  reasonable 
tolls. 
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The  United  States  and  Colombia  In  1846 
signed  a  treaty  in  which  Colombia  granted 
to  the  United  States  "the'  right-of-way  or 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon 
the  modes  of  transit  that  now  exist,  or  that 
may   be  hereafter  constructed." 

The  United  States,  in  turn,  guaranteed  to 
Colombia  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmiis, 
Colombia's  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
territory,  and  that  free  transit  from  one  side 
to  the  other  would  not  be  "interrupted  or 
embarrassed." 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  signed  a  convention  in 
1869  providing  for  a  canal  to  be  cut  through 
Panama.  The  Colombian  Senate,  however, 
rejected  the  treaty  before  the  UJB.  Senate 
could  vote  on  it. 

THE    SPUR WAR 

After  De  Lesseps'  failure  to  build  a  canal, 
the  United  States  hesitated  until  spurred  by 
the  Spanish- American  War.  When  It  took 
the  battleship  Oregon  69  days  to  steam  16,000 
miles  around  Cape  Horn  from  the  Philippines 
to  Cuba,  the  U.S.  Congress  decided  that  a 
canal  was  an  immediate  necessity.  It  in- 
structed President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  try 
to  build  a  canal  through  Panama,  but,  if  that 
was  impossible,  to  build  one  through  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  1903,  after  a  long  and  difficult  period  of 
negotiation,  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
signed  a  treaty  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  through  Panama.  The  U.S.  Senate 
ratified  It  on  March  17,  1903.  On  October 
31  of  the  same  year,  the  Colombian  Senate 
rejected  the  treaty. 

COLOMBIA'S    ROLE 

The  feeling  grew  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Panama  that  Colombia  was  blackmailing 
the  United  States  to  get  more  money  for 
canal  rights.  Three  days  after  rejection  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Colombians,  a  group  of 
Panamanian  leaders  declared  their  country's 
Independence.  The  United  States  recognized 
the  new  republic  on  November  6,  1903. 

It  was  this  sequence  of  events  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  theory,  pushed  by  Panama- 
nian leaders  today,  that  the  United  States 
engineered  the  Panamanian  revolt  and  then 
took  advantage  of  the  new  country. 

Once  again,  the  record  Indicates  that  this 
was  not  what  happened. 

Panama  had  become  an  Independent  re- 
public In  1821,  when  It  revolted  against 
Spam.  But.  after  a  few  months.  It  volun- 
tarily Joined  Colombia. 

Relations  between  Panama  and  Colombia 
were  alternately  peaceful  and  violent  right 
up  to  1903.  Panama  seceded  from  Colombia 
In  1830,  1841,  and  1861,  but  each  time  was 
brought  back  under  Colombian  control.  Be- 
tween 1846  and  1903,  there  were  53  revolu- 
tions, riots,  rebellions,  or  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence In  Panama.  By  the  time  Independence 
finally  was  declared,  the  leading  families  of 
Panama  were  ready  to  renounce  Colombian 
rule  forever.  They  did  not  need  U.S.  help  or 
encouragement. 

The  U.S.  position  was  described  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  In  his  autobiogra- 
phy, published  In  1913: 

"I  did  not  lift  my  finger  to  Incite  the 
revolutionists."  the  President  said,  "The 
right  simile  to  use  Is  totally  different.  I 
simply  ceased  to  stamp  out  the  different 
revolutionary  fuses  that  were  already  burn- 
ing. When  Colombia  committed  flagrant 
wrong  against  us,  I  considered  It  no  part  of 
my  duty  to  aid  and  abet  her  In  wrongdoing 
at  our  expense,  and  also  at  the  expense  of 
Panama,  of  the  French  company,  and  of 
the  world  generally. 

"We  gave  to  the  people  of  Panama  self- 
government,  and  freed  them  from  subjec- 
tion to  alien  oppressors." 

UNDER     SCRUTINY A     PHRASE 

In  the  U.S.  treaty  with  Panama,  the  width 
of  the  Canal  Zone  was  set  at  10  miles,  and 
the  United  SUtes  was  granted  "all  the  rights, 
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power,  and  authority"  which  It  would  possess 
within  that  zone  "if  it  were  the  sovereign." 

It  IB  the  phrase,  "if  it  wra-e  the  sovereign," 
that  in  recent  years  has  given  rise  to  charges 
and  countercharges  over  whether  the  United 
States  does  or  does  not  own  the  Canal  Zone 
territory.  The  fact  is  that,  if  the  United 
States  decides  to  build  a  passageway  else- 
where and  abandons  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
zone  automatically  reverts  to  Panama. 

After  sifting  all  the  arguments,  students 
of  the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  come  to 
these  conluslons : 

American  work  and  American  lives,  plus 
laborers  from  the  entire  world,  built  the 
canal.  American  doctors  made  Panama  a 
healthy  place  to  live. 

American  money  built  the  Panamanian 
economy  and  gave  it  its  present  wealth.  Of 
the  #1.5  billions  invested  by  American  tax- 
payers in  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
the  canal.  $500  millions  still  has  not  yet  been 
recovered. 

Toll  rates  have  not  been  increased  since  the 
canal  was  opened  In  1914.  The  United  States 
has  been  under  pressure  by  Panamanians  to 
raise  the  tolls.  But  the  United  States  has 
constantly  taken  the  position  that  the  canal 
is  being  run  as  an  international  utility  and 
that  raising  the  tolls  would  hurt  countries 
that  are  marginal  exporters  of  basic  products. 

Instead  of  raising  tolls.  United  States  has 
Increased  annual  payment  to  Panama  from 
the  original  $430,000  to  $1,930,000. 

An  Impartial  search  of  the  record  turns  up 
Impressive  evidence  that  the  United  States 
has  provided  valuable  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


National  Maritime  Day 


New  Paperbacks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr,  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  book  review  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  17  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  After  reading  this  article. 
I  certainly  intend  to  read  the  book,  "The 
Inside  on  L.B.J.,"  written  by  the  same 
author  who  wrote  "America  Listen." 
Prank  Kluckhohn  is  a  master  with  the 
pen  as  this  review  indicates. 
New  Paperbacks 
(By  Clarence  Petersen) 

"The  Inside  on  LS.J.,"  by  Frank  L.  Kluck- 
hohn (Monarch  Books,  75  cents).  The  au- 
thor is  a  former  New  York  Times  foreign  and 
Washington  correspondent  and  a  former  De- 
fense Department  official.  "As  Its  36th  Presi- 
dent," he  writes,  "the  United  States  has  in- 
herited a  promoter,  perhaps  the  greatest 
■wheeler-dealer'  of  them  all.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  manipulated  himself  by  his  boot- 
straps to  the  highest  office  of  all,  grasping 
every  opportunity,  accepting  any  rebuffs,  a 
man  whose  life  is  too  garishly  unique  to  be 
believable  as  fiction."  The  book  traces  that 
life  through  the  first  months  of  Johnson's 
Presidency  and  finds  Uttle  to  admire.  The 
question  it  poses  for  the  American  people 
next  November,  the  author  says.  Is:  "Can  a 
promoter — clever,  slick,  and  experienced,  but 
not  a  man  of  wide  knowledge,  not  a  political 
genius,  and  certainly  not  a  man  of  deep  con- 
victions— handle  what  has  been  described  as 
the  hardest  Job  in  the  world?"  Those  who 
would  answer  yes,  he  says.  Invite  a  series  of 
further  retreats  and  defeats  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Including  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Red  China  almost  Immediately  after  the 
election. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr,  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally each  year  May  22,  is  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  National  Maritime 
Day  in  commemoration  of  that  day  145 
years  ago  when  the  first  oceangoing 
steamship,  the  SS  Savannah.  s6t  sail  on 
its  epoch-making  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic. National  Maritime  Day  sym- 
bolizes the  importance  of  maritime 
strength  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  our  country. 

It  is  customary  each  year  for  the  Pro- 
peller Clubs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  groups  interested  in  our  maritime 
welfare  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  call- 
ing upon  those  most  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  various  aspects  of  na- 
tional seapower  to  review  our  current 
status,  point  out  shortcomings,  and  set 
a  course  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Maritime  Day 
speeches  given  this  year,  or  any  year,  was 
that  delivered  at  the  Propeller  Club,  port 
of  Los  Angeles,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Herbert  C, 
Bonner,  His  discussion  of  our  maritime 
heritage,  his  review  of  current  problems, 
and  his  timely  warnings  that  we  are  fall- 
ing dangerously  behind  in  our  maritime 
standing  In  a  troubled  world  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  grant- 
ed, I  insert  the  text  of  Chairman  Bon- 
ner's address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  Demo- 
crat, OP  North  Carolina,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee  ON   Merchant   Marine   and   Fish- 
eries, HotrsE  or  Representatives,  Before 
the  Propeller  Clitb,  Port  or  Los  Angeles, 
ON  National  Maritime  Day,  Mat  22,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,   honored 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  is  indeed  an 
honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Los 
Angeles  again  on  this  occasion  when  we  ob- 
serve National  Maritime  Day — a  day  when  we 
commemorate  the  sailing  of  the  steamship 
Savannah  as  the  first  oceangoing  steamship — 
sj-mbol  of  the  dramatic  development  of  the 
Industrial  revolution  in  transportation. 

On  this  day  145  years  ago  a  unique  ship — 
born  of  American  ingenuity — broke  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past  thousands  of  years 
to  set  sail  Into  a  future  of  Inestimable  prom- 
ise. It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  enterprise 
of  this  youthful  nation  which  had  gained  Its 
Independence  and  freedom  scarcely  more 
than  a  generation  before.  The  SS  Savannah, 
with  her  coal-burning,  90-horsepower  steam 
engine,  her  three  maste  with  full  set  of  sails, 
was  a  bold  and  imaginative  symbol  of  the 
creatlveness  of  the  new  Republic.  Although 
far  In  advance  of  her  time,  she  was  the 
transitional  step  that  foretold  the  end  of 
the  age  of  sail  on  the  high  seas. 

Despite  the  great  interest  and  excitement 
this  revolutionary  new  ship  stirred  during 
her  triumphant  tour  of  the  ports  of  Europe, 
she  was  deemed  a  failure  by  her  sponsors! 
Her  fuel  supply  had  been  sufficient  to  run 
her  engine  only  for  a  total  of  80  hours  durlne 
the  entire  29-day  crossing.  She  was  t-no 
costly  to  operate. 
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pleted prior  to  the  formal  ending  of  hostil- 
ities In  Korea  in  JiUy  of  1053. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  our  now  aging 
reserve  fleet  was  still  relatively  young  and 
in  good  condition  at  that  time.  To  meet  our 
needs  during  thoae  hostilities,  oxir  privately 
owned  fleet  was  augmented  by  770  Govern- 
ment-owned ships,  withdrawn,  repaired,  re- 
fitted, and  put  into  service  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  three  vessels  every  2  days.  Let  us 
pray  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  a 
similar  emergency  anytime  soon. 

Now,  some  13  years  later,  with  our  pri- 
vately owned  fleet  operating  at  a  median 
age  level  of  18  to  19  years,  and  our  existing 
reserve  fleet  consisting  largely  of  war-built 
Liberties  and  Victories,  90  percent  of  which 
border  on  20  years  of  age.  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely  that  we  could  so  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively rise  to  a  similar  occasion  today. 

In  1951,  when  our  reserve  fleet  was  stUl 
of  large  quantity  and  great  value,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Korean  war.  we  also  had  a 
privately  owned  American-flag  fleet  of  some 
1.264  oceangoing  vessels  of  over  15  million 
deadweight  tons. 

As  of  January  of  this  year,  our  total  pri- 
vately owned  merchant  fleet  had  diminished 
by  almost  300  vessels  In  number,  and  about  1 
million  deadweight  tons  in  capacity. 

In  all  fairness,  let  me  point  out  that  those 
flgures  alone  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  past  13  years.  During  that  period  we 
have  seen  most  of  the  splendid  Mariner  ves- 
sels become  absorbed  Into  the  privately 
owned  fleet.  Since  1958,  upward  of  100  new, 
larger  and  faster  cargo  liners  entered  service 
in  the  replacement  program  of  the  subsi- 
dized lines.  Several  major  new  passenger 
and  combination  ships  have  been  delivered. 
And  American  tanker  operators,  particularly 
in  the  coastwise  trades,  have  replaced  war- 
built  tonnage  with  much  larger  and  more 
efllclent  ships. 

In  addition,  though  somewhat  makeshift 
in  character,  vessel-exchange  legislation  has 
made  It  possible  for  nonsubsldlzed  operators 
In  both  domestic  and  offshore  trades  to 
trade-in  old  tonnage  and  acquire  from  the 
Reserve  Fleet  much  better  ships  for  adapta- 
tion to  their  partlcxilar  services.  And,  final- 
ly, the  technique  of  "Jumbolzlng"  vessels, 
particularly  tankers,  has  been  the  means  of 
lengthening  the  life  and  Increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  number  of  vessels  which  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  be  swapped  or  trans- 
ferred foreign. 

In  view  of  these  developments  It  has  been 
said  that  since  1951  our  fleet  has  actually 
increased  about  2  percent  In  terms  of  capa- 
bility to  move  cargo. 

Thus.  If  the  world  had  stood  still  It  might 
seem  that  we  are  not  Ln  such  bad  shajse. 

But  a  few  comparisons  are  In  order,  be- 
cause neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
world    at    large   has   remained    static. 

Since  1951 : 

Our  gross  national  product  has  doubled — 
from  $329  to  $650  billion. 

Our  dry  cargo  waterborne  foreign  trade, 
exclusive  of  the  military  and  Canada,  has 
Increased  from  103  million  long  tons  to  over 
153  million  tons  per  year. 

Our  flag  partclpation  In  oiu*  commerce  has 
dropped  from  around  42  percent  to  10  or  11 
percent  currently. 

While  the  world  fleet  has  Increased  by  44 
percent  In  nimiber,  the  U.S.  privately  owned 
fleet  has  decreased  by  22  percent. 

While  the  world  fleet  has  Increased  by  99 
percent  in  deadweight,  the  U.S.  privately 
owned  fleet  has  decreased  by  4  percent. 

U.S.  freighters  show  a  decrease  of  19  per- 
cent against  an  Increase  of  39  percent  for  the 
world   as  a  Whole. 

The  U.S.  tanker  fleet  has  decreased  by  a 
sizable  33  percent  against  an  Increase  of  52 
percent  for  the  world. 

In  the  bulk  carrier,  domestic  and  other 
nonsubeldized   trades,  we   have   been  refur- 
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bishlng  old  vessels.  The  foreigners  have 
been  biilldlng  new  ships,  specially  designed 
for  their  trades.  The  average  age  of  the  for- 
eign bulk  fleets  is  the  lowest  of  any  category 
In  the  world. 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
adventures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  when  she 
went  through  the  looking  glass  Into  a  strange 
and  fantastic  world  where  a  huge  game  cf 
chess  was  being  played.  While  contemplat- 
ing the  limitless  panorama  of  the  chess 
squares,  Alice  and  the  Red  Queen  suddenly 
found  themselves  running  faster  and  faster 
and  faster,  until,  gasping  for  breath,  they 
stopped  to  rest,  only  to  flnd  that  they  were 
still  under  the  tree  from  whence  their  race 
had  started.  Alice  expressed  siurprlse  at  their 
lack  of  progress  and  said.  "In  our  country 
you  generally  get  to  somewhere  else  If  yo\i 
run  very  fast  for  a  long  time,  as  we  have  been 
doing." 

"A  slow  sort  of  country,"  said  the  Queen 
"Now  here,  you  see,  it  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  keep  In  the  same  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at 
least  twice  as  fast  as  that." 

I  think  that  little  adventure  contains  an 
Important  lesson  for  us  as  we  attempt  to  play 
our  part  In  the  worldwide  game  of  chess. 

I  win  not  recite  the  figures,  but  the  build- 
up of  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world  since  1951  has  been 
astounding.  It  Is  useful  to  bear  In  mind  that 
a  preat  proportion  of  the  foreign  fleets  were 
composed  of  the  more  than  1.100  war-buUt 
ships  which  many  of  those  nations  pvirchaaed 
from  us.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  great  in- 
creases since  that  time  represent  new  con- 
struction. Contrast  this  with  our  situation 
here  in  numbers  of  ships.  We  have  fallen 
well  below  1951  totals,  and,  of  our  present 
total  fleet,  approximately  75  percent  are  18 
ye:irs  of  age  or  older. 

The  flgures  I  have  cited  are  not  simply 
dry  statistics.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
flagrant  warning  signs  to  all  who  would  main- 
tain our  position  in  the  world,  and  build  up 
our  economy  at  home. 

Wo  cannot  Ignore  the  flgiu^s  that  show 
that  most  of  our  free  world  foreign  com- 
petitors are  carrying  vastly  greater  percent- 
ages of  their  own  commerce  than  we  are 
carrying  of  oxxn.  Relative  weakness  in  rela- 
tion to  those  competitors  will  inevitably 
leave  us  at  their  mercy  in  world  trading. 

Since  1951  there  has  been  a  steady  annual 
increase  in  passenger  traffic  by  sea  between 
the  United  States  and  forelgfn  countries. 
With  rising  Income  levels  and  Increasing 
lengths  of  vacations  both  here  and  abroad, 
we  are  clearly  In  a  period  marking  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  surface  ocean  travel. 
Yet  since  the  entry  Into  service  In  the  early 
1950's  of  the  steamships  United  States,  In- 
dcpendence,  and  Constitution,  only  one  new 
ship,  the  converted  Mariner.  SS  Atlantic, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  flourishing 
transatlantic  trade  under  the  American  flag. 
In  the  same  period  new  forelgn-fiag  pas- 
senger ships  are  regularly  entering  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service  and  cruise  service  out  of 
American  ports. 

With  an  obligation  to  replace  the  SS 
America.  Congress,  In  1958,  authorized  the 
consrtuctlon  of  a  sister  ship  to  the  SS  United 
States.  The  legislation  was  enacted  Into 
law,  but  the  Elsenhower  and  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations have  refrained  from  taking  any 
steps  to  implement  it.  Despite  the  clear 
trend  of  ocean  passenger  travel  and  the 
proven  excellence  of  the  SS  United  States. 
a  recent  high-level  Government-sponsored 
report  on  our  merchant  shipping  require- 
ments, while  recommending  the  development 
of  U.S. -flag  passenger  ship  operations,  called 
for  continuing  delay  while  a  new  study  is 
undertaken.  The  report  makes  the  absurd 
observation  that,  during  the  time  outlay  for 
a  sister  ship  to  the  SS  United  States  Is  being 
deferred,  interest  at  the  rate  of  an  estimated 
$3  mllUon  per  year  is  being  saved. 


There  has  been  much  public  attention 
called  to  our  efforts  with  an  experimental 
hydrofoil  craft  for  commercial  purposes.  At 
long  last  the  HS  Denison  was  delivered,  but 
now.  after  a  series  of  trial  runs  diuing  the 
past  year,  she  Is  now.  following  a  grounding 
accident,  tied  up  In  the  backwaters  of  a  river 
and  the  project  apparently  has  been  aban- 
doned Indeflnltely.  In  the  meantime,  a  cur- 
recent  Issue  of  a  British  shipping  Journal 
contain  a  report  of  a  British  hydrofoil  ferry 
which  entered  service  on  May  1,  for  regular 
commercial  operation  In  the  English  Channel. 
Again  we  are  feeling  the  spray  from  the  wake 
of  our  competitors. 

In  1951,  recognizing  the  trend  toward  In- 
creased movement  of  bulk  cargoes  in  our 
foreign  commerce,  the  Congress  amended  the 
1938  Act  to  authorize  construction  subsidy 
to  operators  In  Irregular  or  nonliner  trades. 
The  trend  evident  at  that  time  has  reached 
major  magnitude  today,  when  almost  80  per- 
cent of  our  exports  and  Imports  are  moving 
in  bulk.  With  the  exception  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes  under  the  50-60 
law  moving  In  war-buUt  ships  and  a  few 
tankers  of  recent  vintage,  the  transportation 
of  our  vital  raw  materials  is  almost  entirely 
in  foreign-flag  ships. 

Not  a  single  deep-sea,  dry  bulk  carrier  has 
been  built  In  the  United  States  since  1946. 
Notwithstanding  overtures  and  applications 
by  quallfled  operators,  the  congressional  in- 
tent has  been  consistently  avoided  as  far  as 
true  modernization  of  our  bulk  fleet  is  con- 
cerned. American  operators,  with  American 
capital,  have  been  forced  to  build  abroad  and 
operate  under  foreign  flag.  While  applica- 
tions for  construction  subsidy  for  seven  fully 
modem  and  efficient  bulk  carriers  have  been 
pending  before  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  some  6  months  to  more  than  a  year,  the 
foreigners  are  regularly  bringing  out  new 
ships  of  the  same  class  to  carry  our  ores  and 
other  bulk  commerce.  If  the  present  Amer- 
ican applicants  dUpair  and  build  abroad,  our 
balance  of  payments  position  will  be  further 
damaged. 

In  June  1956,  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
ports  authorities  requested  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  a  determination  of 
an  essential  trade  route  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Europe. 
Two  years  later,  after  appropriate  study,  the 
determination  of  essentiality  was  made.  In 
1960  application  was  filed  for  operating  sub- 
■Idy  on  the  route.  The  first  public  hearing 
was  not  held  imtil  almost  a  year  later.  In 
September  1961.  The  years  have  dragged 
on  through  examiners'  rulings,  oral  argu- 
ments, a  split  decision  by  the  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board,  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, remand  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board, 
reversal  by  the  Board,  and  now  further  study! 
Nine  years  have  passed  since  this  route, 
which  would  serve  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
commercial  and  population  areas  of  the 
country,  was  flrst  proposed,  and  later  recog- 
nized, as  a  trade  route  essential  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  meantime,  foreign-flag  opera- 
tors have  been  quietly  moving  in  on  the 
growing  trade. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  an  Item 
In  the  New  York  Times  In  recent  months 
menUoned  a  Greek  operator,  maintaining 
headquarters  In  New  York,  who  came  out  of 
World  War  n  with  only  one  ship,  having 
lost  eight  in  the  war.  Today,  the  line  has 
29  modem  cargo  liners,  and  has  Just  an- 
nounced the  constnicUon  of  6  more,  all  tea 
operation  under  Greek  flag  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, both  of  these  situations  are  much 
too  typical,  and  perhaps  they  explain  why 
we  are  sliding  behind— why  we  must  run 
twice  as  fast  to  get  somewhere  else. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  and  In  the  years 
that  foUowed,  we  licked  the  wounds  of  war 
and  set  about  the  opening  up  of  the  Western 
two-thirds  of  our  country.  Historians  fre- 
quenUy  use  this  period  of  Western  expan- 
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slon  as  explanation — or  excuse — ^for  our  mari- 
time lag  up  to  the  time  ot  World  War  I.  We 
were  too  busy  and  prospering  too  well  on  our 
own  land  to  be  much  concerned  ai^ut 
oversea  ta-ade. 

Today  the  challenge  which  faces  us  Is  far 
vaster  than  the  winning  of  the  West.  Today 
the  race  is  on  to  open  up  the  entire  world. 
It  can  only  be  done  through  seapower 
capability — a  fact  weU  known,  recognized, 
and  acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  who  much  of  the 
time  we  consider  to  be  our  friends,  but  by 
the  Increasingly  powerful  Communist  na- 
tions. In  i>artlcular,  Soviet  Russia,  learning 
that  massive  land  power  Is  not  enough.  Is 
concentrating  heavUy  on  the  development  of 
commercial,  as  weU  as  mlUtary,  seapower, 
with  the  threat  to  "bury"  us. 

A  look  at  the  Soviet  development  In  recent 
years  is  particularly  Interesting  because  1951, 
the  year  that  marked  the  beginning  of  our 
decline,  also  marked  the  beginning  of  their 
postwar  merchant  ship  expansion. 

Between  1962  and  1964  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet  more  than  doubled,  and  In  the 
first  6  years  of  their  cvurent  7-year  plan  the 
fleet  Inoreased  by  70  percent.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1970  it  wlU  be  three  times  the  ton- 
nage they  had  at  the  end  of  1958.  Their  goal 
Is  to  have  a  merchant  fleet  of  20  to  25  mil- 
lion deadweight  tons  by  1980,  not  coimtlng 
their  rapidly  growing  fleet  of  special  service 
ships,  mostly  assigned  to  their  fishing  fleet. 

Any  complacency  which  we  might  have  had 
In  pmst  years  should  be^shattered  by  the  facts 
as  they  are  widely  known  today.  Russian  In- 
tervention on  behalf  of  the  Communist- 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  oould  not  have  oc- 
cmred  In  1951  liefore  their  merchant  marine 
program  got  seriously  underway. 

Today  a  conBlcleiB.ble  number  of  their  most 
modem  units  are  continually  deployed  In 
support  xa  Cuba. 

Today  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  operates 
worldwide,  except  for  calls  at  United  States 
ports. 

Their    oversea    maritime    operations    are 
heaviest  in  the  European  area  and  with  the 
lesser  deveJoped  ooimtrtes  of  the  free  world 
especially  the  newly  Independent  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Soviet  high  seas  fishing  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  between  3,000  and  4,000  vessels.  Is  the 
largest  and  most  modem  fleet  of  Its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  operates  throughout  the  world 
But  of  particular  Importance  are  Its  opera- 
tions In  waters  adjacent  to  the  United  States 
A  large  Soviet  fjshlng  fleet  operates  off  our 
New  England  coast  during  the  summer 
months.  An  equally  large  fleet  conducts 
fishing  operations  off  the  coast  of  Alaska 
And  a  Cuban-based  fishing  fleet  operates  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  northward  to  George's 
Bank  off  the  New  England  coast. 

The  large  expansion  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Is 
being  pursued  in  deadly  eamest,  in  realiza- 
tion of  a  fact  we  may  have  forgotten— that 
When  trading  with  the  world,  market  acces- 
sibility Is  reliant  In  a  very  large  degree  upon 
a  nation's  merchant  marine.  They  realize 
that  their  merchant  fleet  which  funcUons  as 
a  cold  war  navy  provides  them  with  a  power- 
ful political  weapon  to  carry  out  the  objective 
of  converting  the  lesser  developed  countries 
They  have  announced  their  intention  to  en- 
ter the  world  shipping  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ocean  shipping  unprofltable 
for  Western  tramp  and  liner  operators,  as 
well  as  to  disrupt  established  ocean  ship- 
ping patterns.  And  with  the  worldwide  op- 
erations of  their  flshlng  fleet  they  can  ex- 
ploit the  principal  flshlng  areas  of  the  world 
conducting  hydrographic  and  oceanographic 
research,  and  avail  themselves  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  collection  of  naval  and  other 
types  of  inteUlgence.  particularly  in  areas 
contiguous  to  the  United  States. 

Just  2  years  ago  President  Kennedy  called 
fw  expanded  foreign  trade  by  the  United 
States.     He  pointed  to  the   Importance  of 


trade  expansion  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
International  prosperity,  the  Improvement  of 
oiu-  balance  of  international  payments  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  position  as  a  world 
power  in  rapidly  changing  Umes.    He  stmck 
the  keynote  when  he  said,  "We  must  either 
trade  or  fade.    We  must  either  go  forward  or 
backward."    Since  then  o\u-  Government  has 
been  pressing  aggressively  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican producers   to  enter   foreign  commerce. 
But  relatively  little  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  value  of  American  shipping  serv- 
ices as  Invisible  exports.    Yet  In  recent  years 
the   foreign  trade  earnings  of  our  shipping 
services  have  been  well  over  $900  million  per 
year.    Shipping  now  ranks  third  In  the  Amer- 
ican    export     Industry.       Considering     the 
crucial  Importance  which  we  attach  to  our 
balance-of-payments  position,   it   is   Incom- 
prehensible  that    there   should    be   so   little 
Government    support    for    building    up    our 
merchant  marine,  rather  than  somewhat  re- 
luctantly being  content  with  something  less 
than  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  10 
or  more  years  ago. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  been  painting 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  oiu-  maritime  in- 
adequacies, even  though  I  recognize  that 
there  are  many  bright  spots  too. 

Such  new  ships  as  we  are  building  vmder 
the  subsidized  replacement  program  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  out  of  a  total  of  three- 
hundred  have  been  built  since  1958,  or  are 
under  contract. 

Shipboard  mechanization  Is  now  being 
extensively  applied  to  o\u-  liner  fleet  with 
consequent  Improvement  in  competitive  ef- 
flclency  and   reduced   subsidy  costs. 

A  few  hardy  souls  In  the  domestic  trades 
are  exercising  Imagination  and  Initiative  to 
maintain  and  buUd  up  their  services. 

Labor  and  management  appear  to  be 
working  more  cooperatively  together  than 
they  have  in  many  years.  This  Is  particul- 
arly true  here  on  the  west  coast  where 
longshore  labor  and  shipping  management 
have  faced  up  to  the  realities  of  the  times 
and  worked  out  an  agreement  consistent 
with  modern  cargo  handling  techniques 
which  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both  labor 
and  management. 

The  accord  reached  between  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  and  the  Paclflc  Maritime  Association 
could  well  be  a  model  for  widespread  appli- 
cation In  maritime  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

A  few  years  ago  our  passenger  shipping 
situation  received  a  substantial  lift  as  a 
result  of  legislation  authorizing  pleasure 
cruises  by  American  ships  In  the  off  seasons. 

More  recently,  the  initiative  of  one  great 
American  steamship  line  resulted  In  legisla- 
tion making  possible  cooperative  efforts  by 
the  American  shipping  Industry  and  the 
Government  to  promote  export  expansion 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs.  The 
possibilities  of  the  mobile  trade  fairs  pro- 
gram are  xinllmlted  In  their  promise  to 
American  producers,  American  shipping 
lines  and  Improvement  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

Finally,  after  many  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, the  NS  Savannah  Is  again  In  opera- 
tion and  setting  forth  on  her  mission  to 
prove  to  this  covmtry  and  the  world  the 
value  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  At 
times  In  the  recent  past  it  has  looked  as  if 
the  Savannah  might  meet  the  same  fate  as 
the  steamship  Savannah.  It  has  looked  as 
If  all  that  we  have  learned  through  her 
creation  would  be  Ignored  by  our  own  peo- 
ple while  those  lessons  would  be  adapted 
by  foreign  merchant  marines  to  haunt  us 
in  future  years. 

I  have  reasons  to  hope  that  thU  will  not 
be  the  case.  Forward  looking  American 
steamship  lines  are  currenUy  giving  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  building  ships 
In  the  near  future  with  atomic  power. 
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world   today   wUl 
the  Queen's  advice 
twice  as  fast  as 
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When  I  want  to  find  out  the  facta  about 
a  problem  In  VI  Corps,  I  caU  for  that  staff 
officer  who  has  the  most  Lnformatlon  imme- 
diately available  on  the  subject.  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  one  in  the  entire  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  more  Information 
about  free  world  miltary  strength  compared 
to  Communist  strength  than  our  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara.  And,  as 
you  are  aware,  Mr.  McNamara  is  perhaps  the 
hungriest  man  for  facts  our  Government  has 
ever  seen.  And  most  certainly,  I  have  never 
heard  his  integrity  questioned.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  this 
past  November,  he  pointed  out  the  salient 
facts  about  population,  economy,  military 
strength  and  the  industrial  base  of  the 
Western  alliance  as  versus  the  Soviet  Union 
plus  its  Eastern  European  satellites.  Sum- 
marized it  goes  about  like  this:  The  West 
boasts  about  100  mllUon  more  people  and 
an  aggregate  of  gross  national  product  of 
about  double  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  the  realm  of  the  military,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara pointed  out  our  clear  and  unmis- 
takable superiority  In  strategic  weapons — 
the  Atlas,  Titan,  Mlnuteman.  and  Polaris 
missiles  and  the  manned  bombers  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  As  deductive  proof, 
may  I  suggest  that  the  tremendous  risk 
Khrushchev  was  willing  to  take  In  placing 
his  shorter  range  missiles  In  Cuba  Is  ample 
evidence  of  his  Inferior  strategic  position. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  pointed  out  In  unmis- 
takable terms  that  we  are  also  ahead  in 
tactical  strength.  He  brought  clearly  into 
focus,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  the 
fact  that  the  vaunted  Soviet  strength  in 
ground  forces  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  Western  Europe,  for  example.  Is  not 
so  formidable  as  almost  everyone  had  as- 
sumed. We  have  been  bombarded  for  years 
about  the  total  number  of  Soviet  divisions. 
The  magic  number  has  been,  since  World 
War  II,  175. 

I  have  been  asking  the  question  for  years 
how  the  Soviet  Union  could  possibly  have 
175  divisions  considering  the  strength  of 
their  ground  forces.  The  answer  is  simple — 
they  do  not.  Intensive  investigation  has 
come  up  with  the  clear  answer  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  not  conceivably  support  175 
divisions  or  even  half  that  number  with 
their  military  budget  and  the  number  of 
men  in  their  ground  forces.  (The  Soviet 
division,  incidentally,  is  far  smaller  than 
ours.)  With  the  vast  area  of  the  U.S.8.R. 
and  the  requirement  for  military  forces  on  all 
borders,  it  U  not  surprising  then,  that  the 
ground  forces  in  any  one  area,  even  central 
Europe,  are  rather  modest. 

Needless  to  say.  I  do  not  have  anywhere 
near  the  time  to  run  over  all  the  compelling 
facts  Mr.  McNamara  presented  in  this  speech. 
What  it  adds  up  to  was  well  summarized  by 
him  in  one  sentence:  "l  would  not  trade 
our  strategic  postxu-e  for  that  of  the  Soviets 
at  any  point  dxxring  the  coming  decade." 

The  second  of  oiu-  great  myths  holds  that 
the  commies  are  gaining  all  over  the  world. 
Here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  prac- 
tically all  the  Communist  expansion  since 
World  War  n  took  place  between  1945  and 
1949.  Can  anyone  show  me  where  the  Com- 
munists have  made  any  significant  advance 
anywhere  in  the  world  since  then?  There 
have  been,  of  course,  niggling  pinpricks  here 
and  there,  but  take  a  look  at  Western  Europe 
Just  show  me  1  square  foot  of  real  estate 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  since  1949. 

And  why  do  the  Soviets  expend  such  a  mas- 
sive effort  trying  to  fragment  NATO?  Pre- 
cisely because  that  alliance  stopped  them 
cold.  This  brings  up  the  point  too  that  no 
gains  of  any  kind  have  been  made  by  the 
Communists  anywhere  In  the  world  where 
U.S.  troopw  are  stationed 

But  you  say,  "How  about  Berlin?"  Despite 
the  reams  of  glooom  published  and  spoken 


about  Berlin,  I  would  likerto  point  out  that 
the  situation  Is  unchanged^xcept  for  the 
wall.  And  can  you  think  of  a  more  massive, 
obvious  and  thoroughgoing  admission  of  the 
basic  weakness  of  the  Communist  system 
than  the  monstrous  wall?  Built  to  keep  any- 
one out  but  to  keep  their  own  people  In. 
What  a  complete  and  utter  admission  of 
weakness  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Conmiunists. 

So  you  bring  up  the  subject  of  Korea 
Vietnam,  Laos,  "nbet.  India,  and  Cuba' 
We  fought  them  to  a  standstill  In  Korea, 
not  exactly  the  way  some  people  thought  it 
should  be  done,  but  we  are  still  there,  and  the 
South  Korean  Government  Is  still  in  busi- 
ness. 

So  how  about  southeast  Asia?  It  wasn't 
too  long  ago  that  the  self-appointed  experts 
had  written  off  the  entire  southeast  Asia 
area  as  completely  Indefensible  against  the 
Communist  might.  Well  here  we  are  about 
10  years  later  and  the  Communists  haven't 
even  won  South  Vietnam  or  Laos,  and  imtil 
and  unless  they  win  these  two  pieces  of  real 
estate  (and  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  they 
Willi ,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Malaysia.  Burma, 
and  Indonesia,  while  vulnerable,  do  not  have 
a  direct  threat.  I  really  can't  see  that  the 
commies  have  a  great  deal  to  shout  about  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  And,  incidentally, 
why  haven't  the  Chinese  Commurdsta  in- 
vaded Taiwan  (Formosa)  or  the  Pesca- 
dores, or  even  the  offshore  islands  which 
are  within  artillery  range  of  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

And  how  about  'Hbet?  Not  what  I  would 
call  a  sparkling  victory  for  a  strategically  Im- 
portant area  of  the  world.  It  did  give  them 
a  jumplng-off  place  for  small-scale  incursions 
into  northern  India,  which  if  It  didn't  ac- 
complish anything  else,  pointed  up  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  "the  Indian  defenses.  The 
operation  itself  was  more  pinprlcklng  in  per- 
haps the  most  forbidding  terrain  anywhere 
in  the  world.  As  a  military  man,  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  military  operations  on 
even  a  modest  scale  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  any  event,  the  Communist  action  here 
probably  pointed  up  to  the  Indians  the 
virtual  impoesibUity  of  neutralism  for  a 
country  of  the  size  and  location  of  India. 
This  could.  In  fact,  have  a  highly  favorable 
effect  on  the  West. 

And  finally  we  get  to  the  subject  of  C?uba — 
a  bad  situation  admittedly,  but  one  we 
could  handle  with  force  of  arms  any  month 
we  decide  to  do  so.  I  dont  believe  It  will 
be  necessary  since.  In  the  space  of  6  years, 
Castro  has  managed  to  put  Cube  flat  on  its 
economic  backside,  utterly  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  his  regime  In  busi- 
ness. The  day  the  Russians  stop  their  finan- 
cial aid  or  the  day  the  Cuban  people  get 
completely  fed  up,  Castro  Is  certainly  not 
long  for  this  world.  And  before  either  of 
these  events,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  a 
military  coup.  In  any  event,  I  wouldn't  care 
to  underwrite  an  Insurance  policy  on  the  life 
of  Castro. 

One  thing  the  gloomy  pessimists  never 
quite  get  around  to  talking  about  Ls  the 
Communist  defeats  and  reverses  over  the 
years.     Let's  review  the  bidding  here  a  bit. 

Greece:  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  with- 
out timely  U.S.  assistance  In  the  late  1940'6. 
that  Greece  would  be  a  Communist  satellite 
today? 

Turkey;  High  on  any  Russian  list  of  cov- 
eted real  estate  U  the  Bosphorus  and  Darda- 
nelles. As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  cen- 
turies, the  Russians  have  engaged  in  no  less 
than  13  wars  trying  to  seize  this  ouUet  from 
the  Black  Sea.  U.S.  military  assistance  and 
Turkish  membership  in  the  NATO  alliance 
are  the  prime  reasons  that  a  friendly  Turkish 
Government  still  sits  astride  those  vital  wa- 
terways. 

Iran:  Would  you  call  the  Soviet's  unwill- 
ing withdrawal  from  the  Azerbaijan  region 
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after  World  War  n  a  great  Communist  vlc- 
^7J  ^^  ""**  ^^  Russians  are  stUl  north 
of  the  border,  thanks.  Incidentally,  to  timely 
U.8.  military  assistance  "*"ciy 

Hungary  and  Poland:  The  revolt  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  near  revolt  in  Poland  in  l»5« 

rh*!**,!^"  °'^*  ™°*'*  devastating  evenU  la 
the  history  of  the  Communists.  These  ac- 
tions showed  the  Kremlin  In  no  uncertain 
terms   Just   how  far   they   covUd    trust    th« 

nS^!^  ^  ^^.  ^'^^''-  How  would  y?u 
like  to  be  a  Russian  general  fighting  a  war 
in  Western  Europe  with  a  Une  ofcomiuni^ 
tion  running  across  one  or  possibly  two  of 

i^^1°k"S'S."t**"*''  countries?  I  made  a 
remark  at  the  time  (and  I  haven't  changed 
my    opinion)     that    these   events    were    !h* 

our*Im!S*,°'  •^''^  30  *°  *0  division-  to 
our  aUled  forces  in  Western  Europe 

Philippines:    The    aU-out    efforts    of    the 

Communist  Huks  after  the  Philippines  gained 

their  independence  was  defeat^  comffete^ 

Sv^^V^Tt"'  "^^^^  "^"^^y  restor^^^ 
GovCTnment  and  people  of  the  Phillpnlnes 
can  devote  theh-  time  and  energy  to  tapj^! 

o?\h*flr  ^^^-  ^"""^'  --  «-'-^  ^^tus 

«f^*/*"  ^°  ^1-out  overwhehnlng  defeat 
Of  the  Communists.  A  magnificent  ^owc^ 
of  oounterguerrllla  warfare  »""wcase 

Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  With  nr*. 
proaching  independence  ^f^ns  Zfor^Tr 
colonies  in  Africa,  the  Communists  thoSht 

CI^^SL?^°f"-  Tl«lr  success  thus  far  hS 
^o^'^r^'^'°:  They  have  been  booted 
once  'S!.^^  ^^"^  "^^  ''■°°^  G^°«a 
^^  ,  T?*'^  ^*''*  ^^^^  "»e  De«<Ile  from 
some  leaders  who  appeared  at  first  ready^ 

K  '°^****  ^^^  *^*'°'  About  the  only 
place  where  It  even  looked  for  a  time  that 

Ghana.  Even  here  the  Communists  must  be 
convinced  by  now  that  they  couSi?^^ 
biy  overcome  the  overwhelming  eeoman^nf 
frTI  ^'^''  ''^^  »-  about  r«^;  to 
Sch'i;meS.  '^'^  *^*  ^^^'^^  "  ^ 
No    I  can't  see  that,  in  the  last  16  years 

Sb^'X^.'"*'  ^^^«  anythinHibs JnX 
to  brag  about  anywhere  In  the  world 

tlo^^'^i^^'  Ideology  has  never  won  a  na- 
did  win  one  country  temporarUy     The  Re- 

S^ernmp,?^    ****''•  ''°**'*  ^  *  Communist 
o?  th?^      •°°'''  y**"  *8°-     The  members 
?^I^l        !^:°™*°*  °^*  °^^  si^"  mistake 
They  gave  the  vote  to  women  and  the^s^en 
Toted  them  right  out  within  2  y^    ^"! 

^V^^^"  C^^^^^t-  iiave  done  TJ  toe 
way  of  taking  over  governments  has  been  by 

An;,  i»,    ^  proximity  of  Communist  arms. 
And  when  the  people  of  a  countrv  taken 

riet^out'  S^r-*-.^^^  ^°  opStunlt? 
rt^«rV?^K  y  ^^*  **°°«  »o  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  even  at  the  riik  of  being 
shot  down  in  cold  blood.  Look  at  East  GeT? 
InTI;  ''°"''   ^°"*'   ^"-^  Vietnai^  Cuba 

Sf  ^^.'^"k'  °'^P'<=  ^^««-  Remember 
?^.H  ""^  ^*^"'  ""«  handful  of  mUguld^ 
American  prisoner,  who  defected  to  the  Com; 

f .5^!^^  ^i^L"-"^  ^^'•^'^  ^"-  About  S^ 
I  recall.    At  the  same  time  about  14,000  Chi- 

^^or^fK       *"     ''^°^*'     Nationalist     China 
^  T       J"  ''^^'^'^  ^  Communist  China 
iso  I  ask  again— where  are  they  gaining? 

».  ??*  ^^^'^  °^  °"'"  ™y**«  1»  the  one  which 
hold,   that   the  Communist  system   ta  to- 

Ll^^r  I^^S'  ^'  *^««  »-  a  m^umenSl 
S^^..*/,  V'k?''  ^^^  and  in  the  entS 
Communljit  bloc  for  that  matter,  that  thw 

^Z.  ^.^^^""^  *'y  ^"«  °'  strong  cen^ 
^^'  ^"^  ^"^  -o-called  decadent  demo^ 
O'acle..     The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  th^ 

Soviet  Union.  Is  perhaps  the  weakest  syst^a 

that  cannot  work,  that  will  not  work-Tsys- 
tem  of  vast  and  Incurable  vulnerabilities 
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At  the  outset,  we  might  establish  a  tone 
by    citing    an    Ulogical,    unlikely     "for    In 
stance."    Let's  assume  that  by  some  mistake 
a      single      thermonuclear      weapon      were 

n^*^***  i^  °^*^''  ^«^»*  *'^  wish! 
Ington  or  Moscow.  What  would  happen?  In 
the  case  of  Moscow,  the  entire  stete  ma- 
chinery    would     ImmedUtely    grind    to    a 

wo'^l^  "^J*-  "^^  «°"«  O^emSen? 
would  be  paralysed.  The  people  in  the  far 
reaches  of   the   Soviet  Union   have  no  ei- 

to  enable  them  to  continue  the  centraliMd 
policies  set  forth  by  the  ComJ?^"i.T^^ 
Utter  chaos  would  Inevitably  result 
eour°J  *.^"*  Washington?  it  would,  of 
course,  be  a  tremendous  traeedv  but  it 
really  wouldn't  really  chS^  ^^"£4' 
yifty  governors  would  take  over,  the  Arm^ 

woSd  do'tSlT  "^^  ^^^"«  compete 
would  do  what  Is  necessary  to  support  con- 
stituted   authority    and    certain^emente 

ernors.  Every  city  and  county  official  would 
continue  to  run  his  own  government  Per- 
haps 8  weeks  later  there  would  be  another 
national     election.         Nothing     woSl     be 

iS^-  .^  '  "^  y°"'  whicTL  tS 
stronger  system? 

In  this  connection,  i  would  also  invite 
1^..^'^''"°°  ^  the  smooth.  aXmZ  S^. 
!«»  turnover  of  power  to  President  John- 

SSr  Non'f  ^"'^  "^  °'  President  SS- 
^^^'    J^°°"    °'   °^    ''"Ic   strengths    were 

SthTif ^  ^^  assassination.  Contrast  tWs 
w^th  the  chaoe  in  the  Kremlin  which  star^ 

and  Which,  as  near  as  I  can  make  out.  his 
not  been  settled  to  thl.  day 

The   psychological   changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  last  10  year^  have  b^n^nf 

iX'thaToiS:  '"^^J'  rurof^aleSo;; 
it w  xr^    °'  ""  8°'^*  <*"«*  twins.  BulKanln 

Jhev^^rS'n"^*^-.?."^  °°^"y  "^'^  K^«b^ 
chev  emerging  as  the  supposed  leader     ThP,r 

ThTv  d';:;°Vf  V"  "™  °'  de^^Sli'^uon.^'I 
nro^  ni?"  *.'**'  ^^  voluntarUy.  but  w^re 
P^°Pf"«*  iE*°  "  by  the  pressu^;  of  public 

s£St  k^d  T^'t  ^«"^^P  with  the 
oiaimist  kind  of  rule.     They  wanted  mn«. 

P^:?°°*ifff«»om.  more  consuLeT-Ty^^^^? 
and  a  better  life  all  around.  I  founTlt 
do^lght  amusing  to  find  Uie  ^viit 
nn!^^^  ^^^  *°  *be  pressure  of  public 
rS«  n^  ~''*  *?^  spectacle  of  Soviet  l?S« 
S^  w^i/Tev"*^"  ~^t^»de  electlo^'r" 
ing  as  if  they  were  running  for  senator  «p 
perhaps  governor.    This  relaxaUon  ,rom  t^e 

ted^to  a  definite  trend  toward  decentrallza- 

vie?iln?L  ?^?\t  'r~,  *^^  communist 
-Thr  »^  ,  i^*  "  simply  will  not  work. 
^^r°^^    Communist    system    has    Wn 

Surfng  toeii^Tn*^"^'*^"  ^'■^"S^t  «fout 
P^te  o?8ti!fn.  °  ^'^^  precisely  the  op- 

Wd  icSr^^i^"'- ,  ^*°  y°"  ^^^  a  cold, 
nard  look  at  It.  you  Inevitably  conclude  that 

you  cannot  run  a  Communist  Sstem  exSnJ 
by  strong  central  control.  The  PoliS  Hun 
garlan.  and  East  German  uprlsW T;ota^' 
to  pressures  for  more  freedc^  ^  Pointed 
Secondly,  agriculture.  I  don't  think  I  nf^ 
say    too    much    about    that       aSicuI^^ 

rfaSSe"of"^lf^°^""^*  syste^hS'SS 
?he  s^t  Of  phenomenal  proportions  from 
the  start  Here  we  have  a  spectacle  of  a 
nation  which  has  about  50  ^^ent  mor^ 
cropland  than  the  United  SteS^  an^^ 
agricultural  labor  force  almost  ^ve^tim^ 
as  large.  With  all  of  this  they  are  able^to 
uSSr«°t?7  two-thirds  as  muc^  f Sd  S  thl 
SitiSIL.  ^  t^  ^"  "^<*°"y  been  faced 
S  m.m^  "Ti^  °'  *^°»  ^  buy  hundreds 
S,^  H^H°'  5°'^  ^°'^  °^  ^beat  from 
8^  J^r*  «*??"»«*«  in  the  United 
d^'J^  ^.^^  "'^  y**''  produces  hun- 
dreds of  millions  Of  dollar,  in  agricultural 
o^"""  '^bUe  using  a  mere  8  0T9  ^r^t 
of  the  population  for  active  agricultural  pro- 
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ductlon.  Stated  another  way,  the  U.a.SJl 
With  nearly  half  of  its  labor  force  In  agri- 
culture sttll  falls  short  of  meeting  the  n^ 
of  ttie  country.  The  United  StatS  with  on^ 
3  percent  of  Ite  labor  force  could  stm  pro- 
ber !:r*  ^^l*^  Need  I  say  more?  i 
have  been  saying  for  years  that,  the  day 
mirTjshchev   converts   collective   agriculture 

^n^f^f  *^.*°'*'^''^  ^^^^-  ^^  might  have 
something  to  worry  about 

Related,  of  course.  Is  the  fact  that  the  up- 
per echelons  Of  the  Soviet  Union  have  sud- 
denly discovered  that  they  had  an  insufficient 
cheml,^  industry.  On/  major  reaTn  f^ 
fiU  ♦!  *^*°t  noise  about  chemicals  is 
that  they  desperately  need  chemical  fer- 
Ullzers  for  their  faltering  agriculture  A 
recent  arUcle  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained the  following: 

'-In  a  free  economy,  allocation  of  resources 
h5  determined  by  the  workings  of  supply  and 
demand.  A  shortage  of  chemicals  f<»  «: 
ample  wlU  lead  to  rising  prices.  Inducing 
manufacturers  to  add  new  facilities  and  step 

„„  ^.t  planned  economy,  on  the  other  hand 
allocation  of  resources  is  determined  by  the 
planners.  But  planners  usuaUy  find  it  Im- 
possible to  keep  up  With  all  facets  of  a  mod- 
ern, complex  economy.  By  the  time  short- 
ages are  discovered,  they're  often  so  huge 
that  the  planners  decide  they  must  rush  to 
With  massive  programs.  Thus  they  often 
aim  for  too  much  too  fast." 

Point  3:    The  pressures  for  higher  Uving 
standards  and  a  greater  margin  of  freedom 
which   started   with  Stalin's  death   Ln    1953 
have  posed  even  greater  planning  problems. 
Soviet  planning  in  the  past  was  character- 
^r^^^  *,  ™**'"®  uncompromising  Imposition 
of   the   plans   with    total   disregard   for  the 
requirements  and  desires  of  the  pecrale     And 
with  the  things  the  people  have  mana«sd  to 
get  over  the  last  10  years  In  the  way  of  con- 
sumer  goods— better   food,   better   clothin* 
and  the  like— they,  like  all  human  belngsli 
the  world,  want  more,  not  lees.    Soviet  plan- 
ning has  never  funcUoned  properly  and  the 
long-range  effect  of  this  one  fact  is  incalcula- 
ble. 

Point  4:  The  Eastern  European  bloc  coun- 
tries are  perhaps  more  of  a  liabUlty  than  an 
^t  14.  .  ^tJ^  ah-eady  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  Is  highly  questionable  if  they  wUl 
even  fight  on  the  Soviet  side  in  case  of  a 
«^,'  .*3^®.^^*®™  European  countries  were 
bu?t^.'?  """  "^'y  y**"  '^^  the  war 
£^^,oV^^  ^°  ^°"^  instances  they  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  more  than  they  bring  In 

Point  5:  In  the  top  echelons  of  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  today  we  seem  to  have  some  sort 
of  government  by  committee.  At  least  all 
the  evidence  points  in  that  direction.  Khru- 
shchev in  1956  took  the  obviously  painful 
f^P°\f^^o^^<^irig  the  "cult  of  the  lidlvld- 
J^fn  «  ^y  ^"^tlon  is  this.  Is  It  possible  to 
run  a  dictator  system  without  a  single  dic- 
tator? I  doubt  It.  The  moment  you  luive 
other  people  at  the  top  level,  you've  got  to 
maneuver  with  them  in  order  to  gain  their 

frn^rTv^**-  ^*  ^^^  ^'"^  ^^«'  P^^ent  them 
from  taking  your  Job  the  moment  they  have 

r^,^i^H^°"-    ^'^  government  by  committee 
reminds  me  of  the  old  definition  of  a  camel 
A  camel.  It  seems,  is  a  horse  that  was  put 
together  by  a  committee. 

*>.Z°1'^\^L^°^  ''*"  Informed  are  they  at 
the  top?    How  well  Informed  has  any  dlcta- 

IS^nTtK^.^'     ^°  '^^"^  ^  tell  dictators 
things  that  they  should  know? 

How  many  of  their  Judgments  In  both  the 

domestic  and   international  field   are  based 

^Lt?"^      °7"*"°"-      ^<»    misinformation, 
gentlemen,  is  weakness 

Point  seven:  The  China  problem.  This  1. 
far  and  away  the  most  Important  and  earth- 
shaking  point  I  have  to  make  about  Soviet 
rulnerablUtles.  This  hassle  between  SJu- 
iS^fi'^ln'''*  ^°  Tse-tung  really  started  In 
1^  ta«n      reached  a  crescendo  of  some  sort 

£hSd  ty,^°  ^""^^  P°^*  "  ^  ^«nr  much 
behind  the  scenes.     By  i960  little  hints  that 
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the  Communist 
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The  total  list  of 
Is  encamouB.     I 
face  of  a  few  of 
to   finish    the 
with   one   that   Is 
something  I 
most  of  you  will 
of  you  who  have 
be  a  conflict 
you  are  In  the 
where  else.     Any 
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fathers  without 
not  really 
that  their  fathers 
fathers  are  a  bxi^h 
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the  Soviet  Unl<xi 
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Communist 
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stand  what  young 
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the     Communists 
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between    the   Communist 
out  through  the  Iron 
This  trickle  became 
many  of  us,   as  long  &a 
convinced  that  an   open 
Just  about  every  ex- 
,  by  now,  concluded  that 
return   has  l>een   reached 
months.     Speeches   by 
Suslov    a   few   weeks   ago 
ilaUs  to  the  coffin  of  Slno- 
Of  course,  this  trend  to- 
In  Moecow-Pelp- 
be    reversed.     External 
leadership  or  other  factors 
about.     One  thing  shines 
all  verbiage — written 
had  been  long  considered 
of  opinion  turns  out 
different.     It  can  per- 
as  a  purely  national - 
brawl.     Since    the    Com- 
conceivably   bring   them- 
a  thing,  they  are  forced 
brickbats  at  each  other. 
become  the  ammunition 
cause.     Name  calling  Is 
of  the  true  causes  of 
cause  itself.     Notlilng  In 
w|>rld  will  ever  be  the  same 
earth-shaking  fact. 
Soviet  bloc  vulnerabilities 
merely  touched  the  sur- 
1  hem  today.     I  would  like 
of   vulnerabilities 
a   little   nebulous.     It   is 
prove,  but  I  swear  that 
Uelleve  me,  especially  those 
sons.     There  is  bound  to 
generations,  whether 
Union  or  China  or  any- 
gmeratlon  worth  its  salt 
the  teachings  of  its 
qfiestlon.     Yoiing  people  do 
I  am  glad  they  don't — 
liave  all  the  answers.    The 
of  stuffed  shirts,  old 
can't    possibly    \inder- 
This  Is  happening  in 
)  Jthough  a  little  difficult  to 
have  the  spectacle  of  stu- 
and  rioting  in  Lenln- 
md  elsewhere.     It  ia  hap- 
it  Is  directed  against  the 
because  they  rep- 
Image — they  are  the  peo- 
They  are  the  stuffed 
who  do  not  tin- 
Imes.     There  is  a  genera - 
irhlch  is   questioning  the 
who  were  active  revolu- 
j  ^  but  who  are  now  f unc- 
and  do  not  really  under- 
people  are  thinking  about 
youth  should  have.    Even 
canont     repeal     hiunan 
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opponents   In    the   West. 
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of  government  that  is 

loaded  with  vulnerabll- 

bottom.     And   finally,   I 

the  only   langtiage  they 

is  the  language  of  force. 


And  when  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
the  West  flex  its  muscles  and  lay  down  in 
no  uncertain  terms  the  consequences  of  cer- 
tain intolerable  Soviet  actions,  they  have 
backed  down  in  every  case.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  Is  really 
the  latest  of  a  long  Una  of  such 
backtracking. 

Well,  I  hope  I  haven't  left  with  you  the 
impression  that  I  think  all  U  "peaches  and 
cream"  In  the  West.  Certainly  we  and  all 
other  nations  in  the  West  have  our  prob- 
lems, domestic  and  international.  We  have 
today  and  have  had  for  years  problems  with 
certain  of  our  allies,  particularly  with  cer- 
tain free  world  leaders.  What  I  am  saying 
Is  that,  notwithstanding  the  problems  in  the 
West,  as  many  and  varied  as  they  are  and 
as  serlovis  as  they  may  be  from  time  to  time. 
the  problems  In  the  Kremlin  make  ours  look 
about  as  earth  shaking  as  those  facing  the 
wife  trying  to  decide  which  dress  to  wear 
to  the  country  club  dance. 

You  may  well  ask  the  Impact  of  certain 
recent  events  on  all  of  this — such  things  as 
the  French  recognition  of  Red  China.  You 
may  ask  about  the  Cyprus  situation  and  the 
uprising  in  east  Africa.  Unlike  some  of 
our  widely  syndicated  columnists,  I  do  not 
take  this  morning's  headlines  and  try  to 
prove  that  we  are  losing  our  shirt  all  over 
the  world.  This  week's  events  and  those  of 
the  last  several  months  must  fit  ultimately 
Into  the  overall  pattern  of  long-range  Im- 
pact. Some  recent  events  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten and  others  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  West — favorable  or  unfavorable — but. 
frankly,  I  see  nothing  even  in  apparently 
unfavorable  recent  events  to  make  me 
change  my  mind  on  the  basic  thesis  of  this 
talk. 

So,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  Is  that  we  are  winning 
the  cold  war  and  have  been  winning  It  for 
the  last  15  years. 


Loans  for  Students  of  Optometry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICrrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  today  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Safety, 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  in  connection  with  its 
hearings  on  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral loans  to  students  of  optometry.  My 
statement  reads  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Congressman  William  L.  St. 

Once  to   House   Interstate  and   Foreign 

COMB^kRCE    COMMnTEE,    Mat    26,     1964.    ON 
H.R.  8546 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  delighted  to  know  that  your 
committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
bill,  HJi.  8646,  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  A. 
Roberts.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  students  of 
optometry  eligible  for  Federal  loans. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  provided  such  loans  to 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  related 
professions,  but  unfortxinately  students  of 
optometry  were  omitted.  This  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory  against  an  honcMrable  profes- 


sion in  the  fleld  of  health,  one  that  is  as 
vital  for  the  care  of  eyesight  as  dentistry  Is 
for  the  care  of  teeth. 

Optometry  is  rendering  a  very  Important 
service  in  the  complex  age  In  which  we  live, 
and  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for 
such  services.  The  Connecticut  Optometric 
Society  informs  me  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  optometrists  in  Connecticut  and 
that  all  help  should  be  given  to  young  peo- 
ple to  enter  this  profession.  One  of  these 
ways  Is  to  provide  loan  funds  to  students  who 
are  unable  to  finance  their  schooling  In 
optometry. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  100  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  require  some  form 
of  vision  care,  such  as  correction  by  glasses, 
visual  training,  or  other  treatment.  Our 
present  ratio  of  available  service  to  the  pop- 
ulation is  1  optometrist  per  9.500  people, 
which  Is  regarded  as  being  way  below  the  re- 
quired needs. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  student 
loans  to  schools  of  optometry  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  loans  are  being  extended  to 
students  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  These 
loans  are  sukwequently  to  be  repaid  after 
the  student  virlll  have  completed  the  studies 
and  established  himself  in  the  profession. 
The  estimated  cost  is  reported  to  be  less  than 
$1  million  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  bill. 


A  Firm  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  re- 
quest, I  submit  a  recent  speech  of  Hon. 
Josef  Stingl,  member  of  the  Bundestag 
In  Bonn,  Germany,  who  represents  the 
city  of  free  Berlin. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Stlngl's  message  has  lost 
something  In  the  translation.  But  on 
the  whole,  I  think  It  emphasizes  the  firm 
determination  of  free  Berliners  to  hold 
fast  to  their  resolve  to  malnttUn  their 
freedoms  at  all  cost  and  to  persist  In  the 
current  struggle  for  freedom. 

Since  Mr.  Stingl  represents  Berlin  In 
the  General  Parliament  of  West  Ger- 
many, his  views  are  of  special  Interest 
and  their  firmness  Indicates  the  unyield- 
ing determination  of  West  Germans  In 
standing  with  the  free  world  against 
communism,  Communist  aggression  and 
Communist  infiltration,  In  fact  against 
communism  In  any  form. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  deeply  interested  in  his  able 
remarks,  which  follow: 

A  man  who  works  as  meml>er  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Berlin  in  the  Oennan  Federal  Par- 
liament for  this  city  does  not  even  get 
the  idea  that  his  work  might  be  done  for 
a  myth.  All  the  same  he  sometimes  feels 
in  discvission  that  a  certain  discouragement 
Is  expanding.  He  perhaps  might  even  doubt 
whether  his  right  to  talk  for  Berlin  objec- 
tively exists.  But  Berlin  is  no  myth.  The 
existence  of  liberty  is  decided  over  Berlin. 
This  U  true  for  the  whole  free  world.  It  is 
partictilarly  true  for  all  Oerm&ns  and  before 
all,  of  coiirse,  for  the  Berliner  himself. 
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To  begin  with  It  must  be  clearly  stated 
that  Berlin's  place  in  the  Western  W<»'ld  is 
not  a  concession  of  the  Soviets  to  the  West^ 
em  Allies.  The  Western  Allies  are  in  Berlin 
thanks  to  their  own  good  right.  The  Allies 
have  agreed  already  before  the  defeat  of 
the  German  Reich  to  divide  Oermany  into 
two  occupation  zones  and  into  a  special 
regicMi  Berlin.  There  is  not  even  a  semblance 
of  truth  in  the  pretention  that  BerUn  Is 
situatsd  In  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation zone.  Every  concession  in  this 
point  will  thus  mean  giving  over  liberty 
rights  and  wlU  be  a  gain  of  the  East.  The 
safety  guaranty  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
particularly  the  NATO  Co\incU  Declaration 
of  1958  is  not  only  for  the  Berliner  himself, 
but  also  for  all  free  powers  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  will  to  risk  everything  for  liberty. 
One  cannot  represent  convincingly  one's  own 
liberty  if  one  is  not  ready  to  maintain  the 
guaranty  which  one  has  given  for  one's  li- 
berty in  spite  of  all  consequences.  Berlin 
does  not  doubt  the  readiness  of  the  Western 
World. 

danger  or  concessions 

Berlin  is  for  all  Germans  the  symbol  and 
bridge  for  a  reunification  in  liberty.  This 
wiU  for  reunification  would  loose  of  its  con- 
vincing power  if  one  would  begin  to  make  • 
concessions  in  Berlin.  The  Constitution  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  stipulates 
that  tbfi  Federal  Government  is  the  sole 
voice  for  all  Germans.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  also  obliged  to  act  for  all  Germans 
and  to  represent  the  rights  of  all  Germans. 
The  man  who  aUows  that  the  faked  admin- 
istration in  the  Soviet  Occupation  Zone  acts 
as  a  government,  must  not  be  astonished  if 
some  day  the  same  government  wiU  appear 
abrocul.  He  is  guilty  of  inviting  the  in- 
habitants of  the  zone  to  consider  the  despots 
as  legal  Government.  In  the  development 
of  the  commercial  relations  with  the  Eastern 
bloc  the  German  Government  earned  a  suc- 
cess In  that  Berlin  Is  not  considered  as  a 
free  city  but  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  terri- 
tory. This  shows  that  only  a  self-confident 
beajlng  gives  chances  for  success.  Ilie  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Republic  as  against  the 
claims  of  the  Eastern  bloc  is  moreover  not 
Inslgnifleant.  The  political  and  economic 
situation  must  be  changed^  in  such  a  way 
that  It  is  of  the  Eastern  bloc's  own  Interest 
to  grant  the  Germans  their  right  to  self- 
determination.  Nobody  will  think  quite 
seriously  about  the  Germans  if  they  are 
ready  to  let  others  touch  liberty  where  it 
still  exists.  He  who  thinks  that  political 
concessions  should  be  made  for  a  limited 
humanity  risks  the  unlimited  humanity. 
The  wall  is  inhuman.  Nobody  will  raise 
'even  the  least  difficulty  if  the  East  tries  to 
be  human.  He  Just  needs  to  erase  the  wall 
and  to  allow  visitors.  Nobody  in  the  West 
asks  for  any  kind  of  authorizations  for  trav- 
els to  and  from  the  zone,  from  East  to  West 
Berlin  or  from  West  to  East  Berlin. 

BERLIN — THE  PEACE  TRSATT 

In  1958  Khrushchev  required  a  peace  treaty 
with  two  German  states  and  the  formation 
of  a  free  city  of  West  Berlin.  This  has  been 
opposed  unanimously  and  successfully  as 
long  at  it  has  been  required  c^ienly.  Hidden 
behind  alleged  humanity  It  is  obviously  no 
longer  recognized  as  a  menace  and  Is  no 
longCT  taken  seriously  as  such.  The  East 
tries  with  hammer  and  tongs  to  realize  a 
partnership  West  Berlin  zone  so  that  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Berliners  had  con- 
sidered themselves  as  citizens  on  their  own 
territory.  But  our  position  in  Berlin  is  also 
Important  for  our  position  th  negotiations 
for  a  German  peace  treaty.  If  we  make  con- 
cessions in  Berlin,  our  legal  standpoint  will 
be  Bbaken  in  all  questions  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  borders.  We  must  recognize 
that  also  in  this  problem  obligations  are 
arising  for  the  Allies  from  the  situation  of 
1948. 


Even  the  Allies  have  not  oonsidered  it  as 
possible  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest  defeat 
of  the  German  n*tloQ  to  fix  definite  borders 
with  unbearable  territory  looses.  It  would  be 
unnat\iral  if  oiis  wt>uld  give  without  further 
ado  today  wlmt  tbe  Allies  have  oonsidered 
as  impossible  at  the  time  of  Germany's  im- 
potence. Even  tbe  argumamt  Ctarmany 
should  pay  for  the  lost  war  caim.ot  be  held 
as  true.  In  this  ease  Germany's  sacrifices  and 
pajrments  should  fkrst  be  appraised.  Just  re- 
member the  exportatlons  of  the  territories 
under  Eastern  administration  and  the  sup- 
plies of  the  Bone  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  It  is 
high  time  we  listed  these  contributions.  Ger- 
many must  preserve  her  legal  rights.  If  the 
free  world  refuses  to  recognize  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union 
it  would  be  paradoxioal  if  the  Germans 
would  be  required  to  recognize  the  annexa- 
tion of  its  own  territories.  Moreover  expul- 
sions and  unilateral  theft  of  territory  would 
be  considered  as  legal  means  in  the  future. 

Berlin  has  a  special  significance  for  the 
zone.  If  the  West  admits  an  Inroad  here, 
its  hope  for  liberty  is  reduced.  As  long  as 
the  Germans  in  the  zone  know  that  risks  and 
sacrifices  wlU  be  accepted  for  liberty's  sake, 
our  claims  for  liberty  in  middle  Germany  and 
In  the  whole  European  Middle  East  remain 
trustworthy.  If.  however,  we  question  the 
right  for  self-determination  in  Berlin — and 
with  this  the  will  of  the  population  to  be 
a  meml}er  of  the  Federation — we  have  no 
chance  that  other  people  will  give  a  thought 
to  our  claim  for  self-determination  for  all 
Germans. 

THE    LEVER    OF   THE    RELATIONS    WITH    THE    EAST 

Finally  Berlin  is  obviously  no  myth  for 
the  Berliners  themselves.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  their  free  existence  attacked  by 
the  Soviets.  Renouncing  to  the  commodi- 
ties of  Stalin's  food  cards  they  have  made 
sacrifices  and  have  with  Western  help  re- 
sisted to  the  blockade.  And  today  they  are 
still  ready  to  make  sacrlflces  for  their  liberty, 
as  is  proven  for  example  by  the  boycott  of 
the  high  speed  railway.  They  desire  and 
want  a  free  circulation  in  their  own  city. 
But  they  do  not  desire  and  want  It  for  the 
price  of  concessions  which  might  endanger 
their  liberty. 

Thus  our  attitude  with  respect  to  Berlin 
has  no  mythical  significance.  It  is  a  scale 
of  our  readiness  to  make  sacrlflces  for  lib- 
erty's sake.  Simultaneously  Bo-lin  remains 
the  lever  in  the  relations  with  Oermany  and 
the  East  whose  end  will  be  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  German  people  and  a  Just  order  in 
Middle  Europe. 


Honor  Where  Dae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  following  significant 
editorial  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
May  20: 

Honor  Where  Due 

Congress  has  decided  not  to  give  a  gold 
medal  to  industrialist  Henry  J.  Kaiser  for 
his  wartime  production  accomplishments  and 
his  other  contributions  to  the  Nation.  Dis- 
senting Congressmen  noted  that  they  might 
be  establishing  a  precedent  for  "countless 
demands"  for  such  gold  medals  for  other 
businessmen. 


We  wotild  hazard  a  guess  that  most  bus- 
inessmen do  not  hanker  after  gold  medals. 
A  more  fitting  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  bxuinees  makes  to  this  Nation 
would  be  a  lessening  of  the  restrictive  con- 
trols that  Government  seems  bent  on  apply- 
ing to  business.  That  is  stnnethlng  Con- 
gress might  consider  if  it  is  in  a  mood  to 
honor  business. 


LegisUters  Scan  Cost  of  Service 
"  Rttirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBUN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoifi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  yesterday  carried  an 
Associated  Press  report  that  Congress- 
men are  beginning  to  worry  about  the 
cost  of  pay  and  benefits  to  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  which,  by 
1980,  may  reach  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $10  billion. 

This  is  a  most  serious  problem  and  I 
am  gratified  that  there  are  elements 
within  the  Congress  that  are  giving  this 
matter  serious  consideration. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
incoming  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  always  is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  problem  of  retired  service- 
men, Is  in  the  forefront  in  leading  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject. 

While  I  recognize  that  it  is  much  too 
early  to  discuss  any  possible  solutions  to 
this  Increasing  obligation  which  this  Na- 
tion is  assuming,  I  do  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Is  a  subject  which 
deserves  oiir  most  earnest  attention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  calling 
attention  to  my  colleagues  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  which  follows : 

Legislators  Scan  Cost  of  Service 
Retirement 
Some  Congressmen  are  beginning  to  worry 
that  the  cost  of  pay  and  benefits  to  retired 
members  of  the  armed  services  may  reach 
several  bUllon  dollars  by  1980.  One  predic- 
tion goes  as  high  as  $10  blUion. 

This  prospect  has  led  to  unprecedented 
talk  that  the  Retirement  program,  or  at  least 
ptu-t  of  it,  be  put  on  a  contributory  ImsIs. 
with  servicemen  paying  part  of  the  costs  of 
their  future  ho^tallzation  and  retirement 
pay- 
Any  proposal  like  this,  however,  is  sure  to 
run  into  vigorous  opposition  from  such 
groups  as  the  Retired  Officers  Association,  a 
powerful  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But,  what  makes  the  talk  significant  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  oocnlng  frtMn  some  key  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Ccoxmilttee. 
a  congressional  group  most  friendly  to  re- 
tired servicemen. 

For  example.  Representative  Rivers.  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  the  man  who  will 
succeed  the  retiring  Representative  Vinson, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  as  chairman  next  year, 
says.  "We  have  to  be  concerned  about  the 
mounting  cost  of  retirement. 

"We  don't  want  to  erode  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  past  retirement."  Mr.  Rivers  said  in 
an  interview,  "but  we  have  to  look  toward 
the  future  and  control  this  thing." 
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AMoclattoc.  [Fanny  Mae],  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Export -Import  Bank. 
These  agenolea  have  optimistically  trimmed 
•a J  bilUon  off  their  anUclpated  expendi- 
tures because  thai  is  tha  amount  they  hope 
to  receive  through  the  sale  erf  home  mort- 
gages and  bank  loan  notes  to  private  In- 
▼sstora.  It  is  widely  doubted  that  receipts 
wlU  Increase  to  this  extent,  especially  at  a 
time  when  so  many  OoTernment-guaranteod 
loans  are  going  sour. 

Other  savings  were  proposed  in  scores  of 
Departments.  "Waste  and  extravagance." 
the  Senator  said,  "can  be  found  In  virtually 
every  Federal  program  and  activity." 

As  If  to  Illustrate  his  point,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Oxnmlttee  trimmed  $280  mil- 
lion from  a  Defense  Department  appropri- 
ation request  for  construction  projects. 
Among  the  Items  It  objected  to  were  silk 
wallpaper  for  a  general's  bathroom,  a  gen- 
eral's office  larger  than  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  two  Navy  bowling  alleys 
costing  about  $250,000  each.  Meanwhile,  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  charged  that  the 
Navy  had  wasted  almost  $30  million  In  the 
purchase  of  radio  transmitters.* 

In  what  was  perhaps  a  last  minute  effort 
to  head  off  Senator  Btxd's  onslaught,  the 
President  acknowledged  that  next  year's 
deficit  will  probably  be  $800  million  greater 
than  planned  In  the  budget  but  said  that 
the  deficit  for  the  present  year  might  be  $1.2 
billion  less  than  last  predicted. 

Time  will  ten  whether  these  figures  are 
accurate  and  how  much  Mr.  Johnson  has 
actuaUy  saved  by  closing  certain  military 
bases,  ordering  cuts  In  personnel,  and  turn- 
ing off  White  House  lights.  'We  hope  he  la 
sincere  in  demanding  economy.  But  If  be 
la.  It  hardly  maenoM  necessary  to  gimmick  up 
his  1906  budget  to  such  an  extent  that  expe- 
rienced Senate  accountants  cry  out  in  dis- 
gust, nor  does  It  seem  consistent  for  him  to 
keep  popping  up  with  new  spending  pro- 
grams. We're  glad  Senator  Brao  feels  the 
same. 
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Unwarranted  Cutaihnent  of  California's 
Water  Supply  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 


BTI  D  and  the  BtTDCCT 


from  Republicans  and 
-.  *id  now  we  hear  It  from 
Senator  Haut  F.  Bi  an.  of  Virginia,  a  leading 
Democrat  and  chaiiman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Beductioi  of  Nonessential  Federal 
,  Johnson  budget  for  1986 
^  Juggled  figures,  book- 
keeping tricks,  ant  h<»rlble  examples  of 
^^^^tary  decepUoo  that  tt  is  almost  Impos- 
"*""  ^  ■"    tiis  fiscal  Jimgle. 


Senator  Btbt'b  ec  suntttee  took  2  months 


trying  to  decipher  Mr. 
'  rhe  Senator  ignored  ai>- 


PmUs  froia  the  Whit  i  House  to  go  easy  on  it. 


<  ould  and  should  be  cut 
H(    urged  postponing  the 
"  fi  r  fightlnig  poverty  untU 
r  jkiBt  how  the  administra- 
tion prt^waee  to  sti  rt  eHmlnatIng  poverty. 
He  woald   trim  another  ai.s   biUion  from 


torelgnald. 
Senator  B-ras  ctted 


budgets  for  the  Feceral  National  Mortgage 


deceptive  figures  in  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAi.iroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
needs  of  the  arid  area  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona,  and  Nevada,  which  com- 
prise the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  for 
its  rightful,  legal  share  of  the  waters  of 
that  stream  are  well  known  to  all. 

It  Is  also  generally  agreed  that  the 
Colorado  River  alone  will  not  be  capable 
of  fulfilling  these  needs  In  the  future 
and  that  water  frcan  other  sources  will 
have  to  be  imported.  Even  in  the  near 
future,  the  growing  p(Hmlation  and  in- 
dustry of  southern  California  are  threat- 
ened with  serious  water  shortages. 

As  ,lf  the  outlook  were  not  bad  enough. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
has  now  ordered  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water 
by  California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  permit  the  filling 
of  Lake  Powell,  betilnd  the  new  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  In  Utah,  for  power  gen- 
eration, even  though  there  Is  no  present 


need  for  additional  power  in  that  upper 
basin  area. 

This  totally  arbitrary  action  by  the 
Secretary  would  seem  to  call  for  some 
curb  by  Congress  on  the  power  he  has 
to  divert  and  distribute  the  river's  flow. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  incluslcm  in  the  Record,  an 
editorial  entitled  "CalifMmla  and  the 
River  Wars,"  from  the  May  20.  1964,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  contains  pertinent 
and  timely  comment  on  this  situation: 
Calitornia  and  thx  Rivza  Waxs 

More  than  100,000  soldiers  are  currently 
shooting  at  each  other  ovw  water  rights  to 
the  Colorado  River.  But  theirs  is  a  mythical 
war.  OTily  a  training  exercise  involving  the 
flctltious  naUons  of  Calonia  and  Neaona. 

Elsewhere,  another  kind  of  war  Is  being 

fought  over  the  Colorado  in  dead  earnest 

and  California  seems  to  be  losing  on  aU 
fronts. 

The  latest  setback  came  Saturday  when 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  shot  a 
mandatory  10-percent  reduction  of  Colorado 
River  water  at  California,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada. 

Logic  and  Justice  proved  to  be  Inadequate 
ammunition  In  resisting  the  Secretary's  or- 
der, which  resulted  from  his  political  deci- 
sion to  take  water  from  behind  Hoover  Dam 
to  flu  the  reservoir  upstream  at  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Udall  Is  determined  that  there  will  be 
a  buildup  of  water  at  Glen  Canyon  whatever 
the  detrimental  effects  upon  the  lower  basin 
States. 

Although  the  Secretary  had  reaffirmed  a 
pledge  to  keep  the  water  behind  Hoover  Dam 
at  an  absolute  minimum  of  14.6  mUlion 
acre-feet,  he  Informed  California,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  that  Glen  Canyon  Dam  had  to 
start  producing  power  (although  there  Is  no 
power  shortage)  and  that  the  only  solution 
for  the  three  lower  basin  States  was  to  get 
along  with  less  water. 

Udall,  however,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact that  the  use  of  the  river  for  power  gen- 
eration shall  be  subservient  to  the  use  and 
consxunptlon  of  such  water  for  agricultural 
and  domestic  purposes. 

This  is  the  same  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  proposes  that  Callfomla  }oln  in  a  re- 
gional water  plan  in  which  we  depend  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  Secretary  for  protection 
of  our  basic  rights  to  the  Colorado. 

Governor  Brown,  who  heretofore  has 
favored  Udall 's  regional  plan,  wasnt  as 
pleased  by  the  Secretary's  latest  treatment  of 
California.  Perhaps  the  Governor  will  now 
reexamine  his  position  and  will  }oin  the  vast 
majority  of  the  State's  water  experts  who 
support  Senator  Thomas  Kuchkl's  plan  to 
develop  more  water  for  the  Southwest  with- 
out diminishing  California's  legitimate 
rights. 

"Calonia"  and  "Nezona"  would  also  do  well 
to  watch  the  Secretary. 


Poetic  Tribute  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Betty  Smith,  Sixth  Grade  Shident  at 
Balliet  School  in  Springfield,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACSITBETTS 

IN  THE  HCiUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAITO.    Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
May  29.  will  be  the  47th  birthday  of  our 
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late  beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  This  day  will  be  apprc^riately 
observed  tliroughont  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  However,  one  of 
the  most  toucliing  birthday  tributes  to 
Presidmt  Kennedy  was  received  by  me 
La  this  morning's  mall.  It  is  a  poem  com- 
posed by  a  sixth  grade  student  at  the 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  School  in  my  home 
city  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  Betty  Smith, 
age  11.  Under  permission  granted,  I 
include  Betty  Smith's  poem,  entitled 
"President  Kennedy,"  with  my  remarks 
in  the  App^idix  of  the  Record  : 
Prxsident  Kenneot 
(By  Betty  Smith) 

President  Kennedy  now  will  lie 
Beneath  the  still  and  starry  sky. 

His  soul  from  earth  wlU  never  die 
From  morning  till  the  day  is  nigh. 

Everyone  shall  bow  their  head 
And  say  to  yovirself  that  he  Is  dead. 

But  in  oiu"  hearts  he  Is  still  alive 
And  to  us  he  shall  never  die. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chet 
Doyle  is  a  teacher  in  the  Nescopeck  Area 
Joint  Schools,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  Memorial  Day  address  de- 
livered by  Chet  Doyle  on  Sunday,  May  24. 
In  this  address,  anyone  can  read  the 
thoughts  with  tremendous  interest  of  a 
young  and  dedicated  teacher.  This  man 
has  in  his  hands  children  who  will  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  know  in  this  arti- 
cle ha  refers  to  me,  and  I  assure  you  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  take  advantage  of 
these  remarks — ^but  I  feel  that  this  one 
man,  together  with  the  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren whom  he  is  teaching,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  their  minds,  but 
also  as  good  citizens  of  our  Ijeloved  coun- 
try, should  be  commended  by  everyone 
for  his  outstanding  address  as  I  believe 
it  has  great  value  to  all  adults. 
Memorial  Day  Address 
,     (By    Chet   Doyle) 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  our 
noble  dead.  Their  deeds  are  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Many  of  these  men  with  whom  we 
associated  in  our  lifetime  are,  I  am  sure, 
pleased  because  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 

This  day  Is  dedicated  to  the  men  of  oiu- 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  and  returned 
to  their  conunander.  I  don't  believe  that 
they  will  mind  If  we  use  their  day  as  a  day 
of  awakening.  Today,  we  say  to  our  vet- 
erans, "Thanks.  We  are  proud  of  you."  But 
I  wonder  if  they  are  proud  of  us,  I  wonder  If 
they  are  concerned  by  the  apathy  of  us  who 
would  allow  liberties  to  be  taken  away  with- 
out a  fight.  I  suspect  that  they  are  not 
happy  with  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
as  gravely  worried  about  our  future,  as  I  am. 

Tou  know  that  If  human  beings  were 
thrown  Into  hot  water,  they  would  climb  out; 
but  if  they  were  Immersed  Into  cool  water, 
and  heat  applied  slowly,  they  might  not 
climb  out  In  time.     This  is  the  treatment 


which  we  are  getting  now.  The  water  Is  still 
cool,  but  it  la  getting  warmer  and  we  are 
not  worrying  much  about  it. 

I  am  qywtking  oC  tlie  cause  for  which  your 
children  and  I  have  been  fighting — to  return 
Ood  to  the  BchooL  If  we  are  not  successful 
in  this  flrart  step,  it  will  lead  to  God's  being 
removed  from  our  currency,  our  courts,  our 
public  oOices,  our  documents,  and,  of  course, 
our  Armed  Force*,  Oould  a  country,  endowed 
by  God  with  so  much,  allow  this  to  happen? 
Yes.  And  it  is  happening  simply  because 
almost  all  of  us  are  too  busy  or  too  uncon- 
cerned. Do  you  think  that  these  men  whom 
we  honor  here  today  are  pleased  with  us? 
Do  you  think  tliat  they  are  proud  of  us? 

Did  you  know  that  an  underground  move- 
ment is  ready  and  waiting  to  remove  all 
chaplains  from  the  Armed  Forces?  Of 
course,  this  step  will  not  be  taken  until  the 
prayer  amendment  is  resolved  one  way  or 
another.  These  chaplains,  It  will  be  claimed, 
are  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  since 
these  men  are  paid  by  the  Government,  and 
this  means  that  the  Government  Is  dealing 
In  religion.  Our  bright  protectors  of  con- 
stitutional freedoms  wlU  then  propose  that 
chaplains  be  replaced  with  trained  social 
workers.  All  chapels  at  military  Installations 
will  be  removed  as  well  as  those  found  at 
our  three  military  academies.  Our  service- 
men will  be  denied  their  inherent  right — the 
freedom  to  worsiilp,  each  in  his  own  way. 

How  many  thousands  of  oiu*  veterans  were 
helped  in  their  last  moments  by  these  men 
of  God,  whom  we  call  chaplains?  Can  you 
picture  a  young  man,  whose  life's  blood  is 
seeping  away,  and  whose  thoughts  are  of 
home,  of  parents,  and  of  God,  J>elng  siu-veyed 
by  a  social  worker?  This  can  and  this  will 
happen  unless  you  prevent  it. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
a  great  American,  the  Honorable  Frank 
BECKza,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  is  waging  a  one-man  fight  against 
the  conspiracy,  even  though  he  plans  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  term.  He  could  easily 
have  finished  this  term  with  an  unblemished 
record  of  20  years  of  devoted  service  to  his 
country,  by  simply  doing,  as  most  Congress- 
men are  doing — agree,  but  nothing  else. 

I  say  a  one-man  fight  because  this  little 
dynamo  U  spearheading  a  move  for  60  of  his 
colleagues  to  have  a  amendment  put  before 
the  people.  And  his  reward  for  these  efforts 
Is  more  work  than  he  can  handle  and  a  de- 
liberately well-planned  smear  campaign 
using  tactics  which  were  Invented  in  Russia. 
This  conspiracy  Isnt  entirely  against  Frank 
Beckxk;  It  is  against  you.  How  strong,  how 
powerful  is  it?  WeU,  it  is  so  powerful  that 
many  at  our  local  people  are  mouthing  Its 
half-truths  and  innuendos.  They  are  learn- 
ing these  from  our  news  media.  Not  only 
hearing  It,  but  they  are  spreading  it. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  of  these  half-truths 
and  show  how  those  who  are  uninformed  in 
these  matters  can  be  dangerous. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  amendment 
should  never  be  changed,  and  the  Becker 
amendment  will  change  it,  thus  jeopardizing 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Becker  amendment 
win  not  touch  the  first  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Frank  Becker  would  fight 
to  the  death  to  uphold  and  to  keep  the  first 
amendment.  But  what  he  proposed  is  an 
amendment  to  rectify  a  ruling  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  0 

Would  you  believe  that  many  clergymen 
today  are  appearing  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  defending  the  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  was  instigated  by  athe- 
ists? Of  course,  they  give  many  reasons, 
and  when  one  plays  with  words,  one  can  con- 
fuse the  issue.  These  men  state  that  God 
belongs  only  In  the  church  and  In  the  home. 
Do  you  agree?  Do  we  ever  get  enough  of 
truth  and  God?  Could  the  race  and  strike 
crises  In  our  schools  be  overcome  by  return- 
ing God?    I  think  so. 


What  l^ible  shall  we  use?  Don't  you  think 
that  the  people  In  each  community  are  in- 
telUgent  enough  to  handle  this?  Many  of 
OMx  schools  are  approaching  conunencement 
oeremonles  with  Its  time-honored  bacca- 
laureate services.  If  we  could  tell  our  dead 
heroes  that  an  atheist  in  Baltimore  was  able 
to  stop  this  tradition,  would  they  believe  us? 
If  we  told  them  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  group  of  first  graders  in  Cali- 
fornia to  say,  "God  Is  great  and  God  Is  good 
and  we  thank  Him  for  our  food,"  before  they 
ate  their  morning  cookies,  do  you  think  they 
would  believe  us? 

Remember,  only  with  a  complete  religious 
freedom  can  a  democracy  exist.  In  our 
Government,  the  people  are  sovereign.  The 
government  Is  a  servant  and  never  a  master. 
Our  Government  Is  based  on  a  majority  rule. 
I  would  like  to  propose  that  this  Memorial 
Day,  1964.  be  dedicated  to  our  most  hon- 
ored dead;  and  so  they  will  not  have  died  In 
vain,  we  also  dedicate  ourselves  to  take  ac- 
tion that  will  guarantee  that  they  rest  In 
peace.  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  we  can 
retiu-n  here  on  Memorial  Day,  1965,  and  say 
to  our  fallen  dead,  "We  have  returned  to  its 
rightful  place  the  freedom  you  preserved  for 
us."  Neither  the  Nazis,  the  Japanese,  nor 
the  Communists  were  able  to  take  this  free- 
dom from  us  because  of  these  men.  But  we 
allowed  a  few  atheists  to  take  advantage  of 
our  lethargy  and  steal  it  from  us. 

Let's  prove  to  our  fallen  comrades  that  we 
are  worthy  of  their  supreme  sacrifices  by 
waking  up  and  acting.  I  beg  of  you — each 
of  you — speak  up,  write  your  Representa- 
tives.    Now,  before  it  Is  too  late. 

If  you  will  do  this,  otu-  next  Memorial 
Day  will  be  a  much  greater  day.  because  we 
will  be  able  to  come  here  with  a  gift — the 
gift  of  having  done  a  little  to  repay  these 
great  men  who  asked  for  so  little  and  gave 
so  much. 


Settlement  of  Railroad  Dispute 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH'RESENTATIVES 

Tutsday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoiM  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Include  a  very  fine  article 
commending  the  President  on  "Settle- 
ment of  Railroad  Dispute,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Houston  Chronicle  on  April 
24,  1964.  as  follows: 

Settlement  of  Raoaoao  Dispute 

Settlement  of  the  railroad  dispute,  which, 
although  not  yet  final,  is  considered  next  to 
certain.  Is  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  Nation. 
Had  the  threatened  strike  occurred  it  could 
have  cost  billions  of  dollars. 

The  agreement  Is  a  great  personal  victory 
for  President  Johnson.  He  succeeded  where 
two  previous  Presidents  had  failed. 

It  Is  a  victory  also  for  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining— and  a  big  one.  The 
railroad  dispute  was  considered  the  most  dif- 
ficult labor  confilct  to  resolve  In  many  years. 
It  has  been  widely  believed  that  the  points  at 
Issue  coxild  not  be  settled  short  of  resorting 
again  to  compulsory  arbitration — the  device 
used  last  sTimmer  to  prevent  a  strike,  but  one 
which  Is  most  distasteful  to  both  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

While  the  terms  of  settlement  include 
give  and  take  on  each  side,  labor  came  out 
ahead  in  general  this  time.  That  makes  the 
score  1  to  1,  for  In  the  arbitration  award  last 
fall   the   railroads   won   a   qualified    victory. 
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Sponsors  Housing  for 
in  BaltOMHre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWAkD  A.  GARMATZ 


OF 


tCABTI.AMB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  « >F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdat ,  May  26. 1964 
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it  easy  for  them  to  stay  active  in  community 
life. 

Located  next  to  St.  Mary^  Xplsoopal 
Church,  in  the  3800  block  Roland  Avenue  on 
the  edge  of  Hampden,  it  is  close  to  public 
transportation  and  two  blocks  from  a  shop- 
ping district  and  a  library. 

MODXKN    CONTROLS 

Each  apartment  will  have  Individual  con- 
trols for  heating  and  alr-condltloning,  a 
kitchen  with  a  stove  and  refrigerator,  and 
wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

The  apartment  house  will  have  a  beauty 
shop,  drugstore,  library  branch,  and  arts 
and  crafts  roc«n.  Automatic  laundry  ma- 
chines will  be  installed  on  each  floor  so  that 
residents  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  base- 
ment to  wash  their  clothes. 

To  ease  the  fear  of  many  older  persons  that 
they  win  become  ill  and  no  one  will  know 
of  it,  an  intercom  system  will  allow  the 
office  staff  to  call  each  tenant  dally  if  he 
falls  to  check  in  and  notify  the  office  that 
he  Is  all  right.  A  nurse  will  be  on  duty 
around  the  clock,  with  a  doctor  on  call. 

DINING    ROOM 

Elderly  residents  may  cook  In  their  own 
apartments,  or  eat  in  the  dining  room  ou  the 
15th  floor. 

The  rents,  including  utilities,  will  be  ap- 
proximately $75  a  month  for  each  of  the  69 
efficiency  apartments,  $100  a  month  for  the 
67  1-bedroom  apartments,  and  $140  a  month 
for  the  13  2-bedroom  apartments. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Packard  said  the  rents 
do  not  include  taxes  on  the  building,  which 
would  add  at  least  $5  a  month. 

"We  think  we  ought  to  pay  some  taxes, 
but  if  the  city  wants  to  help  the  aged,  tax 
abatement  Is  one  way,"  he  said. 

ONE-THIRD  or  NORMAL         ' 

"We've  proposed  to  the  city  that  we  pay  $5 
a  month  per  apartment,"  he  said.  "That 
would  be  about  one-third  of  normal  taxes, 
and  would  be  what  has  been  done  In  similar 
cases  in  other  cities." 

To  be  eligible  to  live  In  Roland  View 
Towers,  a  person  must  be  62  or  older,  with  a 
maximum  income  of  $4,050  a  year  for  a  single 
person,  and  $6,000  a  year  for  a  couple. 

Roland  View  Towers  is  not  restricted  to 
Episcopalians,  but  Is  open  to  elderly  persons 
of  all  creeds  and  colors.  Reverend  Packard 
said  that  more  than  850  persons  from  all 
over  the  country  have  applied,  including 
some  former  Baltimoreans  who  want  to  come 
back  from  Florida. 

HOUSING  DECISION 

Roland  View  Towers  was  born  4  years  ago 
when  members  of  St.  Mary's  Church  began 
looking  for  a  way  to  be  of  help  to  older  peo- 
ple in  the  community.  They  considered 
housing,  a  nursing  home  and  hospital  serv- 
ice. They  decided  upon  housing,  because 
they  had  land  for  it,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pack- 
ard said. 

He  said  he  learned  how  to  go  about  the 
project  at  a  meeting  of  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Maryland  Commission  on  the  Aging 
late   in   1961. 

The  key  to  the  building  was  Federal  fi- 
nancing. The  Reverend  Mr.  Packard  said  the 
Federal  money  is  lent  at  less  than  3  "4  per- 
cent interest  a  year,  compared  with  nearly 
6  percent  for  commercial  loans. 

"You  save  quit4|,a  bit  on  $1,900,000  at  that 
rate,"  he  said. 

APPBOVAL    DUnCULT 

But  getting  Federal  approval  of  the  project 
was  no  easy  matter. 

"The  application  form  for  the  loan  is  8 
inches  thl(*."  he  said.  "Here  it  is — I  meas- 
ured it  with  the  ruler,"  he  said.  Jabbing  the 
air  with  a  ruler  from  his  desk. 

"This  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  need  a  con- 


sultant to  get  through  all  the  redtape."  he 
added.  "And  it's  one  of  the  reasons  so  many 
people  get  bogged  down  and  quit. 

"It  took  us  a  year  from  the  time  we  put 
in  our  application  imtil  we  got  approval,"  he 
said. 

The  clanking  of  Federal  machinery  might 
have  continued  even  longer  if  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Packard  had  not  greased  the  wheels  with 
a  telegram  to  President  Kennedy  in  October 
1962.  referring  to  the  delay  and  asking  his 
assistance  in  getting  approval. 

"In  2  days,  there  was  a  man  from  Wash- 
ington here  in  my  office,  sitting  right  there," 
the  Reveren<^Mr.  Packard  said. 

Cnastened  Federal  officials  told  him  that, 
"We'll  do  everything  we  can  to  hurry  this 
up,  but  please  don't  send  any  more  telegrams 
to  the  President,"  the  Reverend  Mr.  Packard 
added. 

A  zoning  change  was  secured  from  the  city 
council,  and  construction  began  last  July. 

TRUSTEI    DntBCnOH 

Tlie  project  has  been  directed  by  a  seven- 
member  board  of  trustees,  including  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Packard  as  president,  the  Right 
Reverend  Harry  Lee  Doll,  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Maryland,  vice  president,  and  Ave  mem- 
bers of  the  church  elected  by  the  vestry. 

The  Reverend  H.  Kearney  Jones,  former 
rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Irving- 
ton,  will  take  over  July  1  as  the  manager  for 
the  apartment  building. 

Roland  View  Towers  has  attracted  such  a 
response — more  than  850  applications  for 
only  149  apartments — that  the  church  Is 
planning  a  second  apartment  building  across 
Roland  Avenue  from  the  first  one. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Packard  said  that  the 
second  building  will  have  209  apartments  and 
will  cost  $2,250,000.  Plans  are  also  being 
made  for  a  50-bed  nursing  home  in  a  third 
building  on  the  church  property. 

PROCIUM'S  STABT 

The  program  under  which  Roland  View 
Towers  Is  being  built  got  Its  start  in  1959 
when  Congress  authorized  $50  million  for 
direct  loans  to  nonprofit  groups.  T^e 
amount  available  for  locuis  was  increased  to 
$275  million  in  later  years. 

As  of  March  31,  there  were  27  projects  com- 
pleted throughout  the  country,  and  32  more 
under  construction,  with  a  combined  total  of 
5.000  apartments.  Funds  were  earmarked  for 
76  more,  with  9,044  apartments. 

Sidney  3p>ector.  assistant  administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  in 
charge  of  housing  for  senior  citizens,  said 
that  $150  million  in  Federal  money  has  been 
committed  to  loans,  and  another  $100  million 
Is  available. 

ONE-HUNDRED-PERCKNT   LOANS 

The  money  can  be  lent  to  cover  100  percent 
of  the  cost  either  of  new  construction,  or  al- 
teration and  conversion  of  an  existing  build- 
ing. The  loans  can  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
up  to  50  years.  The  current  interest  rate  Is 
3  'g  percent. 

Mr.  Specter  said  that  church  groups  have 
led  the  way  In  building  housing  for  the  el- 
derly under  the  Federal  loan  program.  Other 
groups  Include  imions.  civic  groups,  health 
and  welfare  federations,  consiuner  coopera- 
tives, and  even  public  agencies  if  they  are 
not  engaged  In  federally  financing  public 
housing. 

One  requirement  is  that  the  group  oversee- 
ing the  project  have  an  Identity  and  the 
prospect  of  continuity. 

"We  won't  allow  a  group  of  five  or  six  in- 
dividuals, no  matter  how  distinguished,  to 
do  It,"  Mr.  Spector  said. 

"But  a  small  group  or  one  individual  can 
go  to  an  agency  in  the  community  and  get  it 
fired  up;  he  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to  get  it  to 
undertake  the  project." 
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Uiuon$  lDcrea$e  Meniber$  in  1962,  Re- 
verting Trend 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBtAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Associated  Press 
quotes  the  Labor  Department  as  indi- 
cating that  organized  labor  may  be 
finally  reversing  a  6-year  decline  in 
union  membership. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  welcome  report,  for 
certainly  we  can  all  agree  that  sound, 
dedicated  union  membership  serves  the 
best  interest  of  America.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Taft  stated  in  the  preamble 
of  his  legislation  that  America's  na- 
tional labor  policy  Is  to  encourage  work- 
ing men  and  women  to  organize  Into 
unions  for  the  puropse  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  American  labor  movement  has 
helped  Its  members  participate  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  benefits  of  our  Nation's 
free  enterprise  system.  For  the  most 
part,  the  ranks  of  America's  organized 
labor  have  complemented  the  economic 
growth  and  expansion  of  this  country 
rather  than,  as  some  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, hindered  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  there  has 
been  a  300.000-member  increase  in  1962 
in  the  ranks  of  America's  organized 
labor. 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  experi- 
ence the  dynamic  economic  growth 
necessary  to  assure  full  employment.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  labor  and 
management  working  together  will  speed 
the  day  when  all  Americans  reach  that 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Unions  Incriase  Members  in  1962,  Reversing 
Trend 

Figures  reported  by  the  Labor  Department 
today  indicated  that  organized  labor  may  be 
finally  reversing  a  6-year  decline  in  union 
memberhlp. 

A  300,000-member  increase  in  1962  was  the 
sharpest  gain  since  union  membership  hit  a 
peak  of  17.5  million  in  1956  and  then  started 
dropping,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said. 

And  while  total  membership  is  still  nearly 
1  million  below  the  1956  figure,  the  1962  in- 
crease "may  foreshadow  a  change  in  direc- 
tions," the  Bureau  said. 

The  figures,  based  on  latest  membership 
totals  available,  were  given  by  H.  James  Neary 
of  the  Bureau  in  an  article  in  the  monthly 
Labor  Review.     The  study  covers  1960-62. 

Total  union  membership  in  the  United 
States  in  1962  was  16.4  million,  the  article 
said. 

Mr.  Neary  attributed  much  of  the  1962 
rise  to  a  presidential  executive  order  encour- 
aging union  membership  among  Government 
employees,  as  well  as  increased  membership 
among  other  white  collar  workers. 

Both  the  Labor  Department  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  attribute  much  of  the  union  member- 
ship loss  in  recent  years  to  technological  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  where  there 
has  been  the  greatest  reduction  in  employ- 
ment and  thus  in  union  membership. 
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Statement  of  Prof.  Wilbnr  G.  Katz  Before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  April  29,  Prof.  Wilber  G. 
Katz,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School,  stated  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision and  brevity  the  fundamental  case 
against  a  change  in  the  first  amend- 
ment. What  he  said  was  not  compli- 
cated: in  fact  the  great  majority  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  during  the  past 
few  weeks  have  expressed  many  of  the 
same  thoughts.  Yet  Professor  Katz' 
short  presentation  deserves  to  be  read 
and  considered  widely  because  it  is  the 
work  of  a  distinguished  legal  educator 
who  has  had  long  experience  with  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom.  What  emerges  from  this  ex- 
perience is  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
proposals  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would,  in  Profes- 
sor Katz  own  words,  "make  our  Con- 
stitution less  appropriate  to  the  religious 
diversity  of  American  society." 

As  one  who  believes  that  America's 
religious  diversity  has  been  an  essential 
ingredient  in  her  emergence  as  a  mature 
and  distinct  society,  I  subscribe  to  Pro- 
fessor Katz*  statement  and  commend  4t 
to  all  Members  who  share  this  belief: 
Statement  of  Wilber  G.  Katz,  Professor  of 
Law,  UNTVERsn-T  of  Wisconsin,  Before  the 
Jttdiciart    Commpttee    of    the    House    of 
Represevtatives,  April  29,   1964 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendments  which 
are  before  your  committee  because  I  Iselleve 
that  the  adoption  of  any  of  them  would  make 
our    Constitution    less    appropriate    to    the 
religious  diversity  of  American  society.    Our 
society  Includes  believers  In  many  different 
religions  and  also  many  who  find  no  basis 
for  belief  in  God  and  whose  ultimate  devo- 
tion  is  to  their  fellow  men  or  to  ethical 
principle. 

Our  general  constitutional  policy  has  been 
one  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all  of  these 
groups.  To  assure  this  equal  freedom,  a 
requirement  of  impartiality  Is  Imposed  upon 
our  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  must  be  Impartial  not  only 
between  religions  but  also  between  religl^s 
and  nonrellgious  philosophies. 

The  requirement  of  impartiality  means 
that  government  must  be  neutral  with 
respect  to  religion.  This  U  not  because  the 
religious  and  ethical  beliefs  of  Its  citizens 
are  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  government. 
It  Is  because  one  of  the  deepest  concerns 
of  democratic  government  Is  that  Its  citizens 
have  freedom  in  the  area  of  their  ultimate 
devotion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  should  stay  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  promoting  religious  practices  or 
beliefs. 

When  Government  schools  include  regu- 
lar religious  devotions  In  their  programs,  the 
school  authorities  are  not  impartial.  They 
discriminate  not  only  against  those  who  have 
no  religious  belief  but  also  against  those 
whose  beliefs  are  Incompatible  with  the 
particular  devotions  in  question. 
There  is  a  special  danger  inherent  in  public 


school  prayers  which  are  "nonsectarian"  and 
which  have  wide  support  among  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews.  The  danger  is  that 
those  who  cannot  conscientiously  partici- 
pate may  be  regarded  as  less  than  100  percent 
American,  and  that  those  who  oppose  such 
prayers  may  be  branded  as  "cynics,  atheists, 
and  unbelievers." 

The  objection  to  regular  prayers  or  devo- 
tional reading  In  public  schools  is  not  met 
by  merely  excusing  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  participate.  Making  excuses  avaUable  does 
not  make  the  progrsim  truly  voluntary.  The 
supreme  court  of  my  State  (Wisconsin)  rec- 
ognized this  In  1890  when  It  held  that  devo- 
tional Bible  reading  is  forbidden  by  the  State 
constitution.  The  court  said  that  a  pupil 
who  has  to  withdraw  from  group  devotions 
"loses  caste  with  his  fellows,  and  Is  liable  to 
be  regarded  with  aversion  and  subjected  to 
reproach  and  Insult." 

In  recent  years  this  view  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  experienced  educators  and 
child  psychologists.  A  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  concluded  that 
so-called  voluntary  exemption  does  not 
overcome  the  compulsion  exerted  by  major- 
ity behavior. 

No  constitutional  amendment  Is  necessary 
to  permit  continuance  o^  provisions  for  wor- 
ship In  the  armed  services.  Our  traditional 
practices  in  this  area  have  not  been  designed 
to  promote  religion.  They  have  reflected 
rather  a  policy  of  neutrality.  Without  some 
provision  for  worship,  the  regulations  of  the 
armed  services  would  result  In  restraining 
religious  freedom. 

No  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary 
to  permit  continuance  of  prayers  offered  in 
the  Houses  of  Congress  and  on  occasions  such 
as  the  Inauguration  of  a  President.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  President  is  free  to  express 
publicly  his  need  for  God's  help  as  he  takes 
his  oath  of  ofllce. 

Nor  does  the  Constitution  forbid  all  reli- 
gious expression  in  the  public  schools.  For 
example,  if  a  teacher  had  expressed  her  shock 
at  President  Kennedy's  assassination  by  a 
prayer  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  bereaved 
family,  her  action  would  not  have  been  open 
to  criticism. 

What  Is  open  to  criticism  is  a  regular  pub- 
lic school  program  designed  to  inculcate  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  habits.  I  respectfully  urge 
the  committee  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
barrier  to  such  programs. 


What  Can  I  Do  for  Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Sgt.  Thomas  Bartlett,  of  East  Meadow. 
in  the  fabulous  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  was  awarded  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  Medal  for  his 
article,  "What  Can  I  Do  for  Freedom?" 

Sergeant  Bartlett  is  editor  of  the  corps 
newspaper  at  1st  Marine  Corps  Head- 
quarters in  Garden  City,  also  in  the 
fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  New  York. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  award  was 
earned  by  a  resident  of  the  area  I  rep- 
resent: but  the  words  are  sincere  and 
sensitive  ones,  good  for  all  times  and  for 
all  peoples  in  our  great  land.    Therefore, 
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culture's  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
the  Department's  highest  citation. 

The  coveted  award  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Bertsch  by  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man in  honor  award  ceremonies  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
May  19. 

Secretary  Freeman  cited  Mr.  Bertsch 
"for  dynamic  leadership  in  revitalizing 
the  spirit,  redoubling  the  impact,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  rural  credit  pro- 
gram, and  thus  sharply  Increasing  the 
Department's  attack  on  rural  poverty." 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bertsch  has  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  serving  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  rural  families. 

His  first  attack  on  the  difficulties  rural 
people  endure  came  in  1934  when  he  be- 
gan his  USDA  career.  He  joined  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  as  a  county 
supervisor  In  Clackamas  County,  Oreg., 
and  served  that  agency  as  well  as  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  Ore- 
gon during  the  following  9  years. 

His  ability  to  cope  with  difficult  rural 
problems  was  recognized  in  1943,  when 
Mr.  Bertsch  was  placed  in  charged  of  the 
farm  ownership  loan  program  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  for  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  and  Alaska. 
His  administrative  talents  were  again 
recognized  In  1947  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
agency. 

In  1954  Mr.  Bertsch  left  the  agency 
to  assume  a  position  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Ford  Foimdation  on  rural  credit  pro- 
grams. During  the  next  7  years  he  was 
financial  adviser  to  the  Development 
Bank  and  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Iran,  and  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  that  country's  village 
improvement  program,  nu-al  credit  pro- 
gram and  rural  cooperative  program. 

Bertsch  was  awarded  "The  Order  of 
the  Crown"  in  1958  by  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevl.  and  de- 
corated by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Government  of  Iran,  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  for  distinguished 
service  to  Iran. 

Under  Administrator  Bertsch  s  leader- 
ship, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  Increased  the  volume  of  its  lending 
activi«es  frMn  $300  to  $800  mUllon  a 
year,  and  greatly  Increased  its  support 
of  the  family  farm  and  the  rural  com- 
munities that  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  rural  America  and  the  nation. 
Under  Bertsch 's  leadership: 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  been  assigned  a  role  of  growing  im- 
portant in  rural  areas  development. 

Farm  ownership  and  operating  loans 
have  been  broadened  to  serve  the  full 
range  of  family  farmers  Including  small 
farmers.  Credit  may  now  be  advanced 
for  the  financing  of  income-producing 
recreational  enterprises.  The  emer- 
gency loan  program  has  been  stream- 
lined. 
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elderly  buy  or  build  homes  suited  to  their 
needs  and  to  provide  them  with  rental 
housing.  Credit  Is  available  to  improve 
housing  for  farm  laborers. 

All  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loana  are  accompanied  by  technical  ad- 
vice on  farm  and  financial  management. 
Loans  are  made  only  to  applicants  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from 
conventional  lenders. 

Collections  on  loans  continue  to  set 
records.  Since  the  midthirties  the 
agency  and  its  predecessors  have  loaned 
more  than  $7.4  billion.  About  $5.9  bil- 
lion in  principal  and  interest  have  been 
repaid.  Losses  on  loans  made  under  cur- 
rent programs  are  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  principal  advanced. 

Bertsch  graduated  from  Oregon  State 
University  in  1931  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
agriculture,  and  obtained  his  master's 
degree  the  following  year  from  Kansas 
State  University. 

Mr.  Speaker!  Howard  Bertsch  is  a  dedi- 
cated friend  of  the  farm  families  of 
America.  I  congratulate  him,  and  I 
commend  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  its  wisdom  in  recognizing  the  quality 
and  the  service  of  this  man  by  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  DepartmMit's  highest 
award  for  distinguished  service. 


Experiment  in  International  Living: 
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Mr.    Speaker,     Mr. 

Administrator  of  the 

.( ministration,  a  great 

f  unily  farms  of  Amer- 

ttaie  Deportment  of  Agri- 


Small  towns  and  associations  of  farm- 
ers and  other  rural  residents  may  now 
borrow  funds  to  finance  community  wa- 
ter systems  and  to  shift  land  to  forestry, 
grazing,  and  recreational  uses. 

The  housing  program  has  been  broad- 
ened to  serve  people  in  small  towns  as 
well  as  farmers.  Special  loan  programs 
have  been  authorized  to  help  the  rural 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   NKW    RAlCPSHm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  29. 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished    and     beloved    colleague 
Prances  Payni  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  has  re- 
ceived a  fitting  and  significant  honor, 
the  Experiment   In   International   Liv- 
ing s  sixth  annual  citation  for  outstand- 
ing service  and  contributions  to  inter- 
national   understanding.      Earlier    this 
year,   in   the   Concressionai.   Record — 
February  13,  pages  2764-2765 — I  outlined 
the  activities  and  purposes  of  this  out- 
standing organization  in  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding  by  means  of  a 
program   of  sending  visiting  American 
students  abroad  for  home  visits  with  for- 
eign  families  and   of  bringing   foreign 
students  into  our  American  homes.     I 
pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Bolton  through 
the  Payne  Fund  was  Instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  Experiment  back  In  1931. 
and  she  has  continued  to  take  an  active 
and  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  Experiment  through  the  years.    Mrs. 
Bolton's  faith  and  Interest  In  the  Ex- 
periment has  helped  insure  Its  success. 

GORDON    BOYCE  ALSO   HONOKKD 


Since  its  founding  the  Experiment 
through  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Donald  B. 
Watt  and  Dr.  F.  Gordon  Boyce  has 
grown  in  size  and  reputation  until  its 
work  is  now  internationally  famous  and 
highly  praised  around  the  world.  Boyce 
was  recently  awarded  the  Officer's  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Merit.  West  Gtermany's 
highest  civilian  decoration,  for  his  ef- 
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forts  toward  the  peaceful  rebuilding  of 
Germany  and  its  International  relations. 
He  has  been  a  moving  force  In  getting 
West  Germany  to  participate  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Experiment  in  Interna- 
tional Living. 

The  Experiment  in  International  Liv- 
ing has  its  headquarters  In  Putney,  Vt.. 
with  an  international  training  and  ori- 
entation center  in  Brattleboro.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  Include  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  about  the  citation 
award  given  to  Representative  Frances 
P.  Bolton  that  appeared  in  the  May  16 
issue  of  the  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Daily 
Reformer: 

RXPRESKNTATIVX    BOLTON    HONORED:     RECEIVES 

Citation  From  Experiment 
Washington.— Frances     Patne     Bolton, 
Congreaswoman  from  Ohio's  22d  District,  re- 
ceived the  Experiment  In  International  Liv- 
ing's  6th   annual    citation   for   outstanding 
service   and   contributions    to   International 
understanding   at    a    reception    and    dinner 
given  In  her  honor  last  evening  at  Decatur 
House.    The  award  was  presented  to  her  by 
Gordon  Boyce,  Experiment  president,  on  be- 
half of  the  organization's  board  of  trustees. 
Cited  for  her  progressive  and  early  stand 
on  social   welfare   Lssuee,   Mrs.   Bolton   was 
singled  oxit  for  her  role  as  the  Experiment's 
first  benefactor.     It  was  a  grant  from   the 
Payne  Fund  In  1931  which  enabled  Dr.  Don- 
ald B.  Watt,  Experiment  founder,  to  attend 
a  conference  on  problems  of  International 
government    In    Geneva.     A    year    later    he 
launched  his  first  program  In  International 
undersUnding  based  on  personal  diplomacy. 
Prom  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Bolton  has  dem- 
onstrated a  persistent  faith  In  the  Experi- 
ment's objectives  and  has  generously  sup- 
ported many  of  its  major  efforts.     In   1962 
the  Payne  Fund,  of  which  she  Is  chairman' 
contributed  $25,000  toward  the  purchase  of 
Sandanona,   the   Experiment's   tntematlonal 
training  and  orientation  center  In  Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  center,  some  3  400 
Individuals,  Including  Incoming  and  out- 
bound Experiments,  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  language  students,  have  prepared  for 
International  experiences  through  training 
provided  at  the  facility.  In  addition.  It  has 
played  host  to  ambassadors.  Government  of- 
ficials Involved  In  the  State  Department's 
cultural  exchange  programs,  educators  and 
universities,  and  representatives  and  volun- 
teers who  administer  and  support  Experi- 
ment programs  In  more  than  90  countries 

Last  evening's  presenUtlon  was  the*  high- 
light of  a  round  of  activities  for  members  of 
the  organization's  board  of  trustees  who  are 
attending  their  spring  meeting  at  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral.  Rev.  Bayard  S  Clark 
canon  of  the  cathedral  and  an  Experiment 
trustee,   is  hosting  the  working  sessions 

Previous  recipients  of  the  citation  Include 
the  Chester  Bowles  family;  the  Clarence 
Gamble  family;  the  Reverend  James  Robin- 
son^ founder  of  Crossroads  Africa  and  Mrs 
Robinson;  and  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps. 


the  U.S.  Congress  the  news  that  our 
former  fellow  Member  and  colleague  in 
the  House,  now  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  chosen  for 
the  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  at  Duquesne 
University,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Judge  Weiss  is  a  well-known  and  well- 
liked  figure  in  judicial,  official,  and  sports 
circles  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  In 
western  Pennsylvania.  He  has  many, 
many  friends,  and  has  given  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  help  his  alma  mater, 
Duquesne  University,  the  Rosalia  Found- 
ling Home,  and  many  other  civic  and 
charitable  causes.  Sam  Weiss  is  a  loyal 
son  of  wide  interests,  from  Israel  to  his 
own  home  community,  of  which  the 
Jewish  people  and  our  Pittsburgh  citi- 
zens can  well  be  proud. 

Judge  Weiss  represented  well  his  peo- 
ple in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  where 
Pittsburgh  is  located,  being  elected  by 
large  majorities  as  a  Member  to  the  77th. 
78th,  and  79th  Congresses.  He  was  then 
elected  for  a  10-year  term  to  the  bench 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  court 
of  general  jurisdiction  of  Allegheny 
County,  where  he  has  been  reelected,  and 
now  serves  so  well. 

Many  people  will  remember  Judge 
Weiss  as  an  outstanding  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  referees  of  the  National 
Professional  Football  League.  He  ref- 
ereed  games  of  the  Washington  Redskins 
Chicago  Bears.  Green  Bay  Packers' 
Pittsburgh  Steelers,  and  New  York 
Giants,  in  many  of  their  close,  hard 
fought,  and  historic  games. 

Sam  Weiss  was  a  great  athlete  at  Du- 
quesne University  in  his  own  right:  Cap- 
tain of  the  football  team  in  1924  and  cap- 
tain of  the  baseball  team  in  1925.  He 
could  regularly  break  10  seconds  in  the 
100 -yard  dash  and  never  batted  under 
.300  in  4  years  of  college  baseball. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  all  Pennsylva- 
mans  when  the  faculty  and  sports  lead- 
ers of  Duquesne  University,  as  weU  as 
western  Pennsylvania,  picked  Judge 
Samuel  A.  Weiss  as  one  of  first  five  out- 
standing Duquesne  University  alumni 
to  be  Inducted  Into  the  first  hall  of  fame 
of  the  university  at  the  large  banquet 
on  AprU  27. 1964.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing Pittsburgh  newspaper  editors  and 
sportscasters  choosing  Judge  Weiss  are- 
Chet  Smith,  dean  of  Pittsburgh  Press- 
Al  Abrams,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette; 
Bob  Prince,  one  of  the  country's  great 
sportscasters,  KDKA-TV;  Joe  Tucker. 
WWSW,  another  great  sportscaster 

The  alumni  news  article  follows,  which 
I  am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record: 
[From    the    Duquesne    University     Alumni 
News] 


Judge  Samuel  Weu«  Chosen  for  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  of  Daquesne  Uniyersity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  give  to 


PniST     -Hall     op    Famers'     Named— Initial 
Hall  Inductees  Prove  Populah  Choices 
Every  sports  fan  has  a  favorite  athlete  on 
the  national  schedule  level  and  at  the  fan's 
favorite  school. 

Hall  of  fame  teams,  all-time  teams,  etc.. 
that  will  please  everyone  are  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  select;  but  the  first  five  selections  for 
Duquesne's  Hall  of  Fame  have  proved  verv 
popular.  ■' 

Many  comments,  both  In  writing  and  ver- 
bally, have  come  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
alumni  and  public  Information  offices  at  the 
university  and  aU  have  been  favorable  with 
a  minimum  number  of  gripes  on  "I  thought 
my  man  would  make  It." 

The  quintet  of  Paul  Birch.  Chick  Davles. 
Buff    Donelll.     Judge    Samuel     Weiss,    and 
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Father  SUas  (Dan)  Rooney  seemed  to  have 
struck  a  harmonious  chord  with  former 
athletes  and  present  and  former  fans. 

Discussions  with  former  athletes  have 
proven  tremendously  interesting  as  they 
recap  Incidents  which  highlighted  the  ca- 
reers of  the  "first  five"  Hall  of  Famers. 

REAMS     or     STORIES 

Reams  of  stories  can  be  told  about  Chick 
Davles-  long  tenure  as  basketbaU  coach  and 
Buff  DonelU's  reign  as  football  coach  of 
Duquesne  powerhouses.  Buff's  footbaU  play- 
ing days  and  his  outstanding  feaU  on  the 
soccer  field  are  also  "fodder"  for  many  nos- 
talgic stories. 

Paul  Birch,  always  referred  to  as  "Mr. 
Basketball"  on  the  Bluff,  has  also  been  a 
prime  supplier  of  story  material,  both  from 
his  playing  days  at  the  university  and  his 
coaching  and  playing  days  as  an  outstanding 
professional. 

Judge  Weiss'  playing  days  at  Duquesne  and 
his  subsequent  lengthy  and  Ulustrlous  career 
as  a  college  and  pro  official  also  share  In  the 
"hot  stove  league"  discussions. 

Stories  of  Father  Rooney's  football  and 
basebaU  days  at  Duquesne  and  his  further 
athletic  career  at  St.  Bonaventure  are  other 
sources  of  endless  stories,  many  of  which 
also  feature  his  famous  brother.  Art  Rooney. 
owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers. 

A  brief  history  of  the  birth  of  the  hall  of 
fame  would  read  something  like  this: 

The  four  veterans  of  the  varlo\u  news 
media  of  the  city.  Al  Abrams.  sports  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Chester  L. 
Smith,  sports  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 
Bob  Prince.  "Voice  of  .the  Pittsburgh  Pirates'* 
and  sports  director  of  KDKA;  and  Joe  Tuck- 
er, Steelers  broadcaster  and  sports  director 
of  WWSW.  were  asked  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  A.  Laurltls,  C.SJSp..  university  vice 
president  for  relations,  to  serve  on  a  nomi- 
nating selection  committee. 

Representing  the  university  and  its  alumni 
on  the  selection  team  (or  committee)  were: 
Louis  E.  (Doc)  Skender,  athletic  director- 
Stanley  Noszka,  Monogram  Club  president, 
and  Clair  N.  Brown,  director  of  sports  Infor- 
mation. 

TEN    NOMINEES 

This  selection  team  presented  10  nominees 
to  a  special  alumni  officer's  committee,  which 
then  voted  on  the  nominees. 

The  5  Initial  members  of  the  hall  of  fame 
chosen  from  the  list  of  10  were:  Paul  Birch, 
All-Amerlcan  basketball  player  In  1935;  Chick 
Davles,  coach  of  outstanding  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity teams  from  1924  to  1947;  Buff  Do- 
nelll, football  coach  of  Immediate  pre-World 
War  II  teams;  Judge  Samuel  Weiss,  Duquesne 
football  star  In  the  late  twenties  and  later  a 
famous  college  and  National  Football  League 
official;  Bind  the  Reverend  Silas  (Dan)  Roo- 
ney, baseball  and  football  star  In  the  igsCs. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  the  commltte  laid 
the  groundwork  for  an  all-sports  banquet 
for  all  varsity  athletic  teams  now  active  at 
the  university  to  appropriately  honor  the 
five  Initial  hall  of  famers.  This  outstanding 
banquet  was  successfully  held  on  AprU  27 
1964. 

A  capsule  outline  of  those  to  be  Inducted 
Into  the  Sports  Hall  of  Fame: 

Paul  Birch,  all-time  Duquesne  basketball- 
er  and  an  All-Amerlcan  In  1935. 

Chick  Davles,  coach  of  some  of  the  Dukes' 
greatest  basketball  teams  from  1924  to  1947. 

Buff  Donelll,  football  coach  of  Duquesne    ' 
gridiron  powerhouses  In  the  Immediate  post- 
war years.  ^ 

.  Father  Silas  (Dan)  Rooney,  OJ.M.,  base- 
ball and  football  sttir  at  Duquesne  In  the 
early  1920's. 

Judge  Samuel  Weiss,  football  start  at  Du- 
quesne University  In  the  late  twenties,  who 
later  went  on  to  national  fame  as  a  college 
and  National  Football  League  official. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  has  recently  adopted  a  position 
concerning  the  so-called  poverty  bill 
which  I  feel,  for  the  most  part,  exhibits 
sound  judgment  and  a  realistic  adminis- 
trative approach. 

This  is  the  position  paper : 

Economic  Opportunitt  Act 
We  endorse  the  basic  long  range  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  on  the  part  of  Federal.  State 
and  local  authorities,  and  the  voluntary 
groups  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  economic  de- 
pendency In  the  United  States. 

The  present  effort  to  bring  hidden  poverty 
to  a  point  of  visibility  Is  of  vital  importance. 
With  respect  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  we  approve  of  some  of  its  pro- 
jKKed  programs  but  have  a  number  of  res- 
ervations. 

Poverty  in  the  United  States  has  been  and 
is  a  major  social  problem.  Its  blighting  ef- 
fects on  family  life  are  such  that  eradicating 
the  causes  of  poverty  should  have  the  high- 
est priority  for  action.  Its  nature  is  such 
that  long  range  and  comprehensive  action 
Is  required,  not  emergency  measures. 

Prom  o\iT  knowledge  of  problems  of  youth 
we  especially  approve  of  the  alms  of  title  I. 
youth  programs;  title  V.  family  unity 
through  jobs;  and  section  608  of  title  VI,  the 
volunteer  program. 

We  believe,  however,  that  certain  basic 
principles  of  administration  should  be 
stressed  In  whatever  final  form  the  bill  takes 
and  which  are  essential  to  effective  long- 
range  efforts ; 

1.  All  programs  should  make  full  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  Federal  agencies,  and  wher- 
ever feasible  funds  should  be  channeled 
through  them. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strength- 
en, and  Invigorate  present  Federal,  State  and 
local  programs  In  poverty  prevention  and 
eradication. 

3.  The  entire  bill  should  affirm  the  exist- 
ing pcirtnershlp  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
programs  both  voluntary  and  governmental. 
There  should  be  Federal-State  or  State-ap- 
proved administration  of  the  program.  If 
States  fall  to  establish  appropriate  programs 
the  Federal  Government  should  directly  es- 
tablish federally  administered  programs  with- 
in the  State. 

4.  Authority  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
the  program  should  be  consistent  with  sound 
principles  of  administration.  Advisory  groups 
on  Federal  and  State  levels  should  be  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  Director  on  the  devel- 
opment of  administrative  policy,  continual- 
ly appraising  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  Director  should  not  be  a  member 
of  the  advisory  c<»nnilttee. 

5.  Any  exceptions  to  applicable  Federal 
law  should  be  specifically  stipulated  In  the 
bill. 

6.  For  piirposes  of  long-range  operation 
the  program  should  be  periodically  reviewed 
with  the  aim  of  making  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  b  coordinating  office  only 
and  placing  the  administration  of  specific 
programs  in  appropriate  existing  Federal 
agencies. 
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Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
have  supported  and  worked  for  numer- 
ous bills  to  benefit  our  veterans. 

Our  veterans  highly  merit  our  best 
consideration  and  all  the  assistance  we 
can  give  them  when  we  consider  the 
great  sacrifice  which  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  for  our  Nation.  In 
view  of  the  ever-skyrocketing  living 
costs,  high  taxes,  and  Increasing  costs  of 
medical  care,  I  believe  that  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  recognize  the  hardships 
being  suffered  by  our  veterans  today  and 
that  we  take  appropriate  action  to  lib- 
eralize and  improve  our  existing  laws 
which  govern  veterans  pensions. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  today  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  10970,  and  to  urge  that  favor- 
able action  be  taken  by  the  committee, 
not  only  on  my  bUl,  but  on  other  bUls 
under  consideration  which  would  give 
our  veterans  the  assistance  which  Is  so 
vitally  necessary  to  them  at  this  time. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  or  Hon.  Jambs  C.  Hialey,  or  New 
York.  BEroRi  thb  SuBCOMMrrm:  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions,  or  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Attaiss,  May  26 
1964 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  concerning  HJl.  10970 
which  proposes  certain  changes  and  Improve- 
ments in  the  non-service-connected  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

My  approach  to  this  bill  U  a  result  of  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  on  my  part 
of  the  pension  program  which  has  com- 
manded a  great  deal  of  my  attention  and 
consideration  during  this  Congress.  The 
liberalizing  proposals  and  changes  In  my  bill 
will  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  are  in  the  greatest  need. 

What  are  these  changes  and  Improve- 
ments? How  best  can  the  veterans  In  the 
greatest  need  be  helped?  First,  the  Income 
limitations  for  the  mlnlmvun  and  Intermedi- 
ate steps,  both  for  single  and  married  vet- 
erans, is  much  too  restrictive.  An  increase 
in  these  limitations,  as  provided  In  my  bill, 
will  result  in  a  large  number  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving a  higher  pension  payment. 

Second,  in  addition  to  Increasing  the  in- 
come limitations,  I  am  also  proposing  that 
all  pension  rates  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  be  Increased  on  the  average  of  $10  to 
•  16  a  month.  Presently  the  pension  rates 
range  from  a  low  of  $40  to  a  high  of  $100  a 
month  depending  upon  the  veterans  Income 
and  d*i>endency  status.  My  bill  will  Increase 
the  rates  in  the  minimum  Income  steps  from 
a  low  of  $50  a  month  for  a  veteran  with  no 
dependents  to  a  high  of  $110  a  month  for 
veterans  with  three  or  more  dependents. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, by  increasing  both  the  Income 
limitation  of  those  In  the  greatest  need  and 
by  increasing  the  pension  payments  for  all 
qualifying  veterans,  the  Congress  will  sub- 
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stantlally  help 'the  majority  of  veterans  who 
need  the  most  help. 

My  bill,  however.  Is  not  limited  to  these 
two  liberalizing  provisions.  I  have  taken 
note  of  the  large  number  of  World  War  I 
veterans  and  the  Increasing  number  of  WcH'ld 
War  n  veterans  who  have  reached  66.  Under 
the  terms  of  my  bill  the  disability  require- 
ment for  a  veteran  66  or  over  will  be  elimi- 
nated. The  veteran  who  reaches  65  will  be 
presumed  to  be  totally  disabed  and  have  met . 
the  disability  requirement  for  entitlement  to 
pension. 

Another  provision  takes  into  account  the 
large  number  of  veterans  who  served  over- 
seas and  In  combat.  During  wartime  vet- 
erans who  served  overseas  and  in  certain 
combat  areas  were  recognized  for  this  greater 
effort  by  additional  pay.  You  will  recall  that 
the  basic  pay  of  all  servicemen  in  World  War 
n  was  Increased  by  20  percent  for  example, 
while  serving  overseas.  My  bill  will  continue 
this  principle  by  providing  an  honorarium 
for  oversea  and  combat  service  by  increas- 
ing all  pension  rates  for  qualifying  veterans 
by  10  percent. 

Another  group  of  veterans  who  in  my  c^ln- 
ion  should  also  receive  special  recognition  are 
those  who  are  not  only  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  but  are  so  helpless  that  they 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  are 
housebound  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These 
veterans  who  need  the  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person  or  if  their  disabilities  are  not 
quite  so  severe,  nevertheless  are  cutoff  from 
society  to  be  housebound  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  would  receive  under  the  terms  of  my  bill 
an  additional  pension  payment.  The  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  would  be  Increased  by 
$15  a  month  from  the  present  $70  to  $85  a 
month.  The  housebound  veterans,  of  whom 
there  are  a  small  number,  would  receive  an 
addlUonal  $38. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  major  provi- 
sions In  my  bill  which  relate  to  an  Increase  in 
the  pension  payments  liberalizing  the  dis- 
ability and  lncc»ne  limitations  to  provide 
more  money  for  veterans  In  the  greatest  need 
of  larger  pension  payments.  In  addition,  my 
bill  also  includes  several  provisions  which  are 
presently  disregarded  In  determining  the  in- 
come limitations.  For  example.  It  seems  a 
great  Injustice  that  a  veteran  who  loses  his 
wife  or  child  through  death  cannot  deduct 
the  cost  of  burial  when  determining  the  an- 
nual income  limitation.  A  similar  Inequity 
la  the  medical  expenses  of  the  veteran  and 
his  family  which  presently  are  not  con- 
sidered or  deducted  from  the  income  limita- 
tion of  the  veteran.  Likewise,  it  Is  a  gross 
inequity  to  have  the  earned  inccsne  of  the 
wife  counted  as  the  Income  of  the  veteran. 

Accordingly,  toy  bill  In  determining  in- 
come would  exclude  the  following  Items: 

1.  Earned  Income  of  the  veteran's  spouse. 
Tbls  provides  relief  in  the  case  of  the  wife 
who  Is  forced  to  work,  and  maintains  integ- 
rity of  the  family  unit. 

3.  The  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  veteran  for  the  expenses  of 
burial  for  his  wife  or  child.  This  recognizee 
there  are  unavoidable  and  unanticipated  ex- 
penses beyond  normal  needs  of  veterans 
which  should  be  excluded. 

8.  Any  profit  realized  from  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  any  real  estate  other  than  In 
the  course  of  a  trade  or  business.  Sale  of 
home  by  veteran  is  not  Income  but  a  change 
in  the  form  of  assets. 

4.  Amounts  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by 
the  veteran  or  by  his  wife  for  medical, 
dental,  ot  hospital  expenses  of  the  veteran, 
his  wife,  or  children.  This  expense  recog- 
nizes the  increasing  high  cost  of  drugs  and 
medical  care  for  a  veteran. 

6.  Any  payments  received  for  discharge  of 
any  obligated  civic  duties  such  as  jury  duty. 

These  Mr.  Chairman  are  the  major  and 
principle  provisions  of  my  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  will  bring  about  many  desirable 
changes  in  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  10S9 


which  Is  generally  called  Public  Law  86-211, 
and  has  been  the  governing  statute  respect- 
ing veterans'  penatoos  since  it  went  Into  ef- 
fect on  Jiily  1,  1060.  World  War  I  veterans 
now  represent  about  90  percent  of  all  vet- 
erans receiving  pension  payments.  It  natu- 
rally follows  that  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  will  be 
helped  more  than  any  other  group  of  vet- 
erans. At  the  same  time  these  provisions 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  complaints  and 
inequities  which  have  become  manifest 
since  Public  Law  86-211  has  been  in 
operation. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  H.R.  10070  is 
the  end  result  of  a  lengthy  review  on  my 
part  of  the  veteran  pension  program.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  represent  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
problems  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war 
veterans,  especially  the  older,  aging  war 
veteran,  which  Includes  a  large  number  of 
World  War  I  veterans.  I  respectfully  urge 
this  subcommittee,  the  full  committee  and 
the  House  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
these  views  which  I  am  sure  all  will  agree 
wlU  substantially  Improve  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  these  war  veterans  who  did  so 
much  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  keep 
freedom  alive. 

Thank  you. 


Reaping  tke  Whirlwind 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
many  of  our  national  leaders  have  made 
it  clear  that  any  group  dissatisfied  with 
the  law  may  break  the  law  and  have  ap- 
proved the  use  of  violence  to  gain  what- 
ever objectives  sought,  we  are  beginning 
to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

The  following  news  story  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  telling  of  a  vicious  in- 
cident In  Philadelphia  yesterday  when 
union  goons  spread  a  reign  of  terror 
around  a  building  project  should  strike 
a  warning  for  every  decent  law-abiding 
American  citizen.  Are  we  henceforth  to 
be  ruled  by  mobs,  terror,  violence?  Are 
decent  citizens  to  be  beaten,  murdered, 
have  their  property  destroyed  whenever 
any  group  decides  it  wants  something? 

Is  not  it  time  for  public  officials  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  in- 
stead of  encouraging  lawbreaklng,  and 
urging  demonstrations? 

The  news  story  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une follows: 

Goons  Attack,  Rout  Workers  on  Housing 
Job — Swmo  Axes,  Clubs;  Six  Men  Injitred 

Philadelphia,  May  25.— A  gang  ot  labor 
terrorists  raided  a  housing  project  with 
clubs,  axes,  and  hammers  today  causing 
thousands  of  dollars  damage.  The  raiders 
chased  35  workmen  from  their  jobs  and  in- 
jured at  least  6  of  them,  including  a  man 
hurled  dowiistalrs. 

The  builder  liad  been  warned  by  an  anony- 
mous telephone  call  to  expect  trouble  at  the 
eonstructlon  project  because  nonunion  em- 
ployees were  working  there. 

(The  Associated  Press  quoted  the  buUder, 
Roy  Pulman,  as  saying  that  the  nonunion 
workers  were  employed  by  auboontractors, 
and  that  he  pays  his  en^loyeee  union 
wages.] 


A  police  labor  squad  detail  had  patroled 
the  area  this  morning,  but  left  shortly  before 
the  gang  of  more  than  100  men  swept 
through  the  project,  swinging  axes  and  ham- 
mers. 

FIPES  ripped  out 

They  smashed  locks  with  axes,  ripped  out 
window  sills,  drainpii>es,  and  iron  banisters, 
and  tore  newly  placed  kitchen  cabinets  from 
the  walls. 

The  attack  apparently  had  been  well 
planned.  As  the  gang  sw^t  through  the 
project,  small  details  broke  off  from  the 
larger  group  and  entered  individual  houses. 

In  one  of  the  homes,  one  of  the  workers 
resisted  briefly  and  was  thrown  down  a  flight 
of  stairs.  Another  workman  was  pulled  from 
a  truck  and  beaten  and  kicked.  Several 
other  workmen  suffered  nail  puncture 
wounds  in  their  feet  when  they  fled  from 
the  raiders  over  unfinished  floors. 

The  housing  project  is  6  blocks  from  city 
hall. 

DAMAGE  SET  AT   $12,000 

Builder  Roy  Puiman  estimated  that  dam- 
age to  the  12  homes  in  the  project  was  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $15,000.  He  said  the  men 
working  in  the  project  were  employees  of  a 
construction  company  he  has  done  business 
with  for  several  years. 

Pulman  said  a  group  of  men  called  at  the 
construction  site  and  warned  the  workmen 
to  lay  down  their  tools  and  get  out  of  the 
area. 

Lt.  Michael  Levin  of  the  police  labor  squad 
and  a  detail  of  four  men  showed  up  at  the 
project  when  the  men  reported  for  work. 
But  when  there  were  no  incidents,  the  police 
left. 

The  project  h^  been  picketed  since  last 
March,  Fuiman  said.  He  said  he  had  given 
the  workers  orders  to  run — not  flght — if  vio- 
lence broke  out. 


Amerigo  Vespucci  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  HEW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBS3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
March  9,  1964,  Amerigo  Vespucci  Day, 
a  ceremony  was  held  In  Washington  at 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Auditorium,  spearheaded  by 
the  Federation  of  the  ItaUan-Americftn 
Democratic  Organizations  of  the  State 
Of  New  York,  Inc.,  an  orgatilzatlon  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  member.  The 
occasion  was  the  presentation  of  the 
"Landmark  Memorial  Tablet"  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration In  tribute  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Santangelo. 
president  of  the  federation  and  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  to  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Webb.  Administrator.  The 
Landmark  Memorial  Tablet  is  now  at 
Cape  Kennedy  and  reads,  as  follows: 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  was  bom  in  Florence. 
Italy,  on  March  0,  1461.  He  outfitted  sev- 
eral ezpedlUons  to  "The  New  World"  from 
1497  to  1504.  "America."  the  name  bestowed 
on  our  continent  by  historians,  is  derived 
from  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  main- 
land. In  his  third  voyage  in  1501-1502,  Ves- 
pucci was  the  flrstrto  sight  Cape  CanaveraL 
Pla.,  renamed  in  1963  as  Cape  Kennedy,  in 
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and  patriotism.  It  la  a  tribute  to  the  pio- 
neering spirit  whldi  is  eonunon  to  men  of 
all  nations  and  cT  aU  times,  whether  the  15th 
century  cs  the  30th.  May  our  new  voyages 
In  the  oceans  oT  space,  like  the  voyages  of 
Vespucci,  which  this  tablet  commemorates, 
expand  the  frontiers  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

ROBKBT  P.  KXNNKDT, 

Attorney  General. 

This  tablet,  although  given  by  the 
Federation  of  Italian-American  Demo- 
cratic Organizations  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  was  cosponsored  by  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  Alpha  Phi  Delta 
Fraternity;  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration,  Inc.;  Amita,  Inc.;  Cit- 
izens Forum  of  the  State  and  City  of  New 
York,  Inc.;  Colximbus  Alliance,  Inc.;  Esca 
Club,  Inc.;  Italian  Historical  Society  of 
America,  Inc. ;  Italian  Sons  b  Daughters 
of  America,  Inc.;  Italian  Big  Sisters; 
Knights  of  Columbus;  Lido  Club;  Long 
Island  Columbian  Association,  Inc.; 
Sons  of  Italy;  Unico,  Inc.;  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America.  Inc. 

Guest  speakers  on  this  occasion  were: 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Re.  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission;  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno.  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court;  Hon.  George  P.  Miller, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  House  of  Representatives; 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore.  VS.  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island;  Hon.  Angier  Blddle  Duke, 
Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State; 
Hon.  Sergio  Fenoaltea,  Italian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  Many  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  present  from  both 
public  and  private  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  erf  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  May  20, 
1964,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Roscoe  Drummond. 

The  issue  In  the  "prayers  in  schools" 
hearings  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  doctrine 
contained  in  our  Constitution.  If  we 
amend  the  first  amendment  we  will  be 
undermining  that  doctrine. 

•me  article  follows: 

ISSTTBS      InvOLVI      PriKDOM SCHOOL      PbaTEB 

fiSAXIMGS  GUASO  THX  BlLL  OT  RIGHTS 

(By  RoBcoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, imder  the  chairmanship  of  Emanuxl 
CxLdJM,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  service  in  holding  thorough 
hearings  on  the  various  proposals  to  permit 
prayers  and  Bible  readings  in  public  schools. 
When  you  think  of  the  care  and  genius 
which  went  into  the  BUI  of  Rights,  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  rush 
through  an  amendment. 

Chairman  Ckllb  is  acting  wisely  to  ex- 
amine the  Implications  of  every  proposal. 


The  need  is  to  clarify  the  Issues  so  that  we 
continue  to  put  first  things  first  In  con- 
sidering any  changes  In  the  precious  first 
amendment,  the  pertinent  section  of  which 
reads : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  first  thing  Is  to  realize  that  the  great- 
est boon  to  religion  in  the  United  States  is 
the  absolute  constitutional  protection  for 
religious  freedom  and  against  any  involve- 
ment by  the  state.  This  means  that  reli- 
gion must  compete  for  men's  minds  and  will 
be  neither  favored  nor  hindered  by  Govern- 
ment. 

The  guarantee  that  neither  the  States  nor 
the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any 
law  "respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion" U  the  strongest  shield  and  buckler 
seciiring  religion's  freedom. 

This  is  what  guarantees  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  This  means  that  govern- 
ment will  not  extend  a  preferred  position  to 
one  religion  over  another.  Obviously  the 
drafters  of  the  first  amendment  were  con- 
vinced that  the  best  protection  against  the 
states  favoring  one  religion  was  to  make 
sure  that  it  could  make  no  law  whatsoever 
affecting  religion. 

All  this  Lb  why  It  is  crucial  to  bear  In  mind 
that  to  take  every  pr«cauUon  to  keep  the 
sute  out  of  religion  U  not  antlrellglous.  It 
Is  prof  reedonx. 

The  leaders  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches,  the  Synogogue  CouncU  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  those  CathoUc  pubUcaUons  which 
have  opposed  overruling  the  Supreme 
Court — these  met  and  women  are  not  anti- 
religious  because  they  deem  It  unwise  to 
alter  the  first  amendment. 

Did  the  Supreme  Court  disdain  religion 
because  It  ruled.  7  to  1,  that  prayers  In  the 
public  schools  violated  the  first  amendment? 
At  one  point  the  Court  said:  "Nothing  we 
have  said  here  indicates  that  such  study  of 
the  Bible  or  religion,  when  presented  objec- 
tively as  part  of  a  secular  program  of  educa- 
tion, may  not  be  effected  consistent  with  the 
first  amendment." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when.  In  speaking  at  a  dedication  ceremony 
at  the  Washington  Cathedral  last  week,  he 
said:  '7leligio&  Is.  under  our  Constitution. 
Incapable  of  state  establishment;  this  Is  for 
the  protection  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of 
faith  Itself.  In  all  Its  forms.  The  Interaction 
of  religion  and  the  state  Is.  therefore,  made 
Informal  and  free,  not  barren  and  nonex- 
istent as  some  suppose.  It  1«  as  fruitful  and 
unfettered  as  we  have  the  strength  to  make 
It." 

If  we  are  to  allow  government-sanctioned 
prayer  In  public  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  taking  a  step  toward  undermin- 
ing the  separation  of  church  and  state. 


The  SOtli  Anniyersary  Renuon  and  Ban- 
qnet  of  the  Class  of  1914  of  the  Boston 
Enf Ush  Hifh  Sch«el 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAaaACMusai  lu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening.  May  23,  It  was  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  address  the  50th  Anniversary 
Reunion  and  Banquet  of  the  Class  of  1914 
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of  the  Boston  English  High  School.  The 
meeting  was  truly  a  memorable  occasion. 

Following  the  opening  prayer  by  Al- 
bert 8.  Wlngersky  and  a  welccxning 
speech  by  President  Maurice  Altshuler  of 
the  class  of  1914,  we  enjoyed  a  fine  din- 
ner. Later  the  group  conducted  a  busi- 
ness meeting  and  distributed  a-nmnJ 
membership  cards  before  proceeding  to 
the  election  of  new  officers. 

The  dinner,  which  was  held  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston,  was  a  fine 
example  of  good  fellowship  and  mutual 
respect  carried  over  five  decades.  I  was 
proud  to  be  Included  tn  the  festivities. 


Land  of  die  Noble  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  WEST  vmeiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  Memorial  Day  address 
by  the  Reverend  John  F.  Streng,  pastor 
of  the  St.  James  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  delivered  to 
the  Rotary  Club  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  on 
May  26. 

Reverend  Streng  is  one  of  ou>  fore- 
most clergymen,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  reading  his  remarks: 
Land  or  the  Noble  Pree 

Through  the  sustaining  grace  and  benevo- 
lent protections  of  Almighty  Ood  America 
moves  again  Into  the  crescendo  cadence  of 
the  sacred  season  of  solemnity  known  as  Me- 
morial Day.  When  the  meridian  recMihes  II 
ajn.  on  the  30th  day  of  May  the  eyes  of 
millions  wUl  pause  for  an  International  mo- 
ment of  silence  fixed  upon  a  simple  banner  of 
red,  white,  and  blue,  three  colors  guaranteed 
not  to  run,  not  for  anybody.  Eardnuns  wiU 
reverberate  with  the  repercussion  of  "load" 
"aim"  "fire"  commands.  Center  of  national 
focus,  by  congressional  commitment,  will  be 
the  marble  cenotaph  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  within  whose  Immediate  embrace 
now  rest  In  honored  glory  three  buddies 
known  but  to  Ood. 

This  hallowed  spot  describes  America  at 
her  best,  because  it  is  not  known  who  of  the 
three  represent  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  or 
the  air  arm.  Nor  has  creed  or  color  ever 
made  an  iota^of  difference. 

These  comrades  fought,  bled,  and  died  to 
save  the  Nation.  That  is  the  only  criterion 
that  matters.  Por  this  devotion  they  deserve 
a  nation's  everlasting  tribute  within  the  com- 
munion of  the  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Prom  these  guarded  gravesites  America's 
eyes  will  wander  over  the  sloping  hillside 
rows  of  white  crosses  In  the  same  silent  en- 
vironment. And  then  In  an  ever-enlarging 
sweep  the  panorama  of  sacred  sunset  hills 
will  encompass  Gettysburg,  Valley  Porge, 
Bimker  Hill,  and  94  similar  cehieterles  on 
U.S.  sou  plus  22  military  rest  areas  and 
arenas  on  foreign  ground. 

These  memorable  mounds  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  good  earth  to  have  and  to  hold 
American  crusaders  faithful  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  Truly  an  awe-inspir- 
ing heritage.  And  still  the  caissons  keep 
rolling  along  past  America's  memorials  Into 
Arlington's  cross-crowned  arteries  adding 
comrades  at  the  rate  of  92  each  week.  Prom 
Flanders  Field  to  Vietnam  the  unbroken  as- 


sembly  line   of  reverie  swells  this   roll  of 
honor  from  one  Memorial  Day  to  anothn*. 

In  muffled  rhythm  an  Intematlomal  chorus 
e(^oee  the  stliTlng  requiem  Uturgy  composed 
by  John  McCrae:  "We  are  the  dead.  Short 
days  we  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  s\inset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie  be- 
tween the  crosses  row  on  row  scarce  heard 
amid  the  guns  below.  Take  up  our  quarrel 
with  the  foe  I  To  you  from  falling  hands 
we  throw  the  torch  I  Tls  yours  to  take  and 
hold  It  hlgti.  If  you  break  faith  with  us 
who  die  we  shall  not  sleep  though  peoples 
grow  In  Flanders  Field." 

Is  America  too  preoccupied  In  1964  with 
recreation,  sports,  refreshments,  and  fam- 
ily picnics  to  hear  either  the  words  of  the 
Ixird  In  Judgment  or  the  message  'of  war 
or  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  clvlU- 
zatlon?  Lest  we  forget,  these  brave  com- 
rades changed  the  course  of  history  In  our 
favor  that  we  might  live  under  freedom's 
holy  light. 

The  original  order  of  the  day  Issued  by 
Gen.  John  J.  Logan  on  May  6,  1868,  has, 
by  Presidential  preference,  becc«ne  a  man- 
date for  millions.  The  five  wars  In  which 
America  has  engaged  since  sind  the  four  wars 
preceding  this  order  lend  added  prestige  to 
the  noble  slogan  of  America's  recent  Illus- 
trious son:  "Old  soldiers  never  die;  they  Just 
fade  away."  He  echoed  Oen.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's order  of  June  6,  1944,  to  the  allied 
troops  Invading  Rttnce:  "The  tide  has 
turned.  The  free  men  of  the  world  are 
marching  together  to  victory.  •  •  •  Good 
luck."  These  men  were  locked  In  mortal 
oomhat  never  to  retvun  alive  to  loved  ones. 
If  ever  silence  Is  golden  it  must  be  beside 
the  graves  of  these  whose  lives  are  far  more 
important  than  ours  or  our  speeches.  Por 
sheer  love  of  country  they  accepted  death. 
Their  patriotism  and  vlrture  are  not  hidden 
behind  the  fifth  amendment,  the  fifth  col- 
umn, or  the  fifth  dimension  of  turncoat  phi- 
losophy. They  did  not  defect  lii  the  hour 
of  crisis. 

No  heroic  effort  Is  evw  In  vain.  The  char- 
acter of  today's  youth  is  molded  by  their 
elders'  example  on  Memorial  Day.  On  Get- 
tysburg's country  site  bums  the  eternal 
flame  symbolizing  devotion  far  deeper  than 
triumphal  arches  and  shafts.  Its  radiance 
Insfrires  almost  aU  who  stand  at  its  base  and 
read  Its  meesage.  Not  since  the  CivU  War 
on  whose  battlefield  this  Ught  of  Uberty 
stands  has  the  Issue  whether  this  Nation 
or  any  other  may  long  endiu*e  been  so'  In 
doubt.  When  statesmanship  Is  crucified  and 
the  plaglarlstle  promises  of  the  demagog 
are  exalted  the  moral  fiber  Is  exposed  to  the 
cancer  of  communism. 

The  problem  at  patriotism  is  as  old  as 
freemen.  The  oldest  records  of  man  are  doc- 
imients  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  people. 
Memorials  large  and  small,  costly  and  simple, 
Identify  many  world  generations.  Primitive 
and  civilized  people  have  engraved  and  per- 
petuated memorial  messages  of  mystery  In 
museums  and  mansions  of  marvel.  Every 
national  frontier  ultimately  becomes  a 
homestead  of  trliunph,  a  keystone  of  con- 
quest linked  to  the  past.  And  beneath  each 
strata  lie  buried  vanished  civilizations  whose 
chivalry  and  courage  left  their  mark.  Each 
Memorial  Day  burdens  our  minds  with  re- 
vived reminiscences,  as  we  walk  among  the 
shrines  that  cradle  unsung  heroes. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
America's  veteran  groups  and  auxiliaries 
that  their  vigil  over  our  honored  peace  corps 
of  yesteryear  Is  not  unnoticed.  Representa- 
tives of  many  faiths  and  cultures  will  Invoke 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  nation 
and  neighbors.  It  Is  a  custcMn  we  copied 
from  the  historic  assemblies  of  ancient  peo- 
ples who  prayed:  "The  Lord  lift  His  counte- 
nance upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace." 

Memorial  Day  in  charge  of  those  under 
arms  In  behalf  of  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms  and  in  order  to  protect  those  yet  in 


arms,  iirges  upon  all  citizen^,  unqualified 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  docimiented  prin- 
ciples fOT  freedom.  Thirty-five  mlUlon 
Americans  have  been  mobUized  since  1776. 
Two  mllUon  are  offlelally  listed  as  dead, 
wounded,  or  missing  In  action.  Eighteen 
veterans'  hospitals  harbor  the  maimed  and 
crippled  and  blind  and  demented.  Has  the 
public  forgotten  them?  Streetoomer  super- 
patriots  refuse  to  buy  even  a  poppy  for  25 
cents  made  by  and  for  veterans.  Faded. 
dUapldated.  public  military  honor  rolls  dis- 
grace some  city  squares.  TTielr  condition  Is 
a  barometer  to  the  community's  actual 
patriotism.  Inscribed  names  are  blurred  and 
bronze  scrolls  have  become  green  with  age. 
To  be  sure  It  Is  the  nature  of  history  to  erase 
the  past,  but  hiunan  sacrifice  Is  no  mere  his- 
torical startle. 

We  need  courageous,  aroused  citizens  who 
insist  that  law  and  order,  obedience,  and 
loyalty  remain  an  integral  part  of  American 
citizenship.  Freedom  is  a  divine  gift. 
Therefore,  it  Is  treason  to  help  blow  out  free- 
dom's  holy   light. 

Whether  we  stand  amid  Arlington's  420- 
acre  breathtaking  stUlnees  where  the 
119,000th  veteran's  body  was  recently  In- 
terred: or  whether  patriotic  private  patrol 
reconnaissance  etimible  upon  a  hitherto  un- 
known knoll  on  some  bcuren  atoll  of  aban- 
doned American  wilderness,  our  tribute  is  al- 
wa3r8  the  same:  "Peace  with  honor." 
Whether  we  recall  the  ancient  battle  prt^- 
ecy  of  Joshua,  venerable  military  leader  of 
Israel's  refiigeee:  "These  stonee  shall  for- 
ever be  a  memorial";  or  whether  we  remem- 
ber the  theme  of  the  current  New  York 
World's  Pair:  "Peace  through  understand- 
ing"; or  whether  we  read  again  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Bastogne.  Belgl\un.  war  memo- 
rial: "Seldom  has  so  much  American  blood 
been  shed  In  a  single  action.  Lol-d,  help  us 
remember,"  the  caU  to  relentless  vigilance  is 
the  same. 

Human  blood  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Per- 
haps our  sons  and  daughters  will  have  to 
seal  its  truth  someday.  Much  depends  on 
how  well  we  guard  our  Inheritance.  As  we 
walk  amid  the  rubble  of  runKM-ed  races  who 
trusted  In  the  solemn  i^'omises  of  allies  let 
us  remember  that  in  God  we  trust  and  not 
in  others. 

Are  our  children  famUlar  with  the  sacred 
docimients,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  flag  of  this  country,  the  Holy 
Bible?  Can  they  sing  the  first  stanza  of 
the  natlmal  anthem  without  stumbling  over 
the  rockets'  red  glare?  WIU  our  grandchil- 
dren say  that  we  guarded  Uberty? 

What  Is  Americanism?  It  Is  many  dialects 
blended  Into  one  langxutge.  It  is  many  ave- 
nues of  proepcrlty  converging  into  one  way 
of  life.  It  is  many  services  forged  into  one 
loyalty.  It  is  the  sacred  trust  that  govern- 
ment rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Let  us  boldly,  and  If  necessary  bitterly, 
meet  all  carping  criticism  of  our  country. 
Who  are  these  self-appointed  foreign  free- 
loaders who  land  on  our  shores  and  gripe 
even  as  they  use  our  prerogative  of  free 
speech?  There's  nothing  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica a  good  lesson  in  democracy  from  an  In- 
formed John  Q.  Public  cannot  cure  in  a 
hurry.  If  these  aliens  don't  like  the  United 
States,  let  us  gladly  and  generously  supply 
them  with  one-way  return  schedules. 

John  Stuart  MUl  once  said :  "A  people  may 
prefer  free  government.  But  If  from  In- 
dolence, carelessness,  cowardice  or  want  of 
public  spirit  they  are  imequal  to  the  exer- 
tions necessary  for  preserving  it;  if  they  will 
not  fight  for  it,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  lay 
their  liberty  at  the  feet  of  even  a  great  man, 
or  trust  him  with  powers  enabling  him  to 
subvert  their  institution^in  all  those 
cases  the  people  are  more  or  less  unfit  for 
liberty." 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  universally  acclaimed 
Prince  Off  Peace,  once  st^d:  "Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
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hunum  frailties  common  to  the  best  of  the 
great  as  wayfaring  men  on  their  long  and 
arduous  human  pilgrimage  toward  their  ma- 
jestic goals.  To  balance  tbe  Inevitable  «}co- 
mlum  so  justly  Lehman's  due,  Nevlns  finds 
such  lacks  as:  The  brilliant  flares  and  mov- 
ing eloquence:  the  imaginative  sweep  of  per- 
spective; his  high  sensitiveness  to  ruthlessly 
unfair  criticism;  his  anxieties  and  bedtime 
worries  over  any  shortcomings  In  the  days' 
work;  and  the  alleged  ambiguity  In  his  stand 
on  foreign  policy  aa  between  Truman,  his 
bold  leader,  and  Wallace,  his  old  friend.  Leh- 
man felt.  I  am  sure,  that  Wallace  was  mis- 
taken in  his  place  and  timing  and  yet  In  some 
ways  may  have  been  prophetic  of  the  policy 
of  coexistence,  aa  a  possible  way  out  from 
the  fast-developing  cold  war.  which,  how- 
ever, with  due  acknowledgment  of  our  own 
faults.  Stalin  was  cruelly  making  hopeless  in 
his  time. 

Whatever  be  the  slight  frailties  found  by 
the  objective  research  scholar,  the  documents 
also  revealed  that  I<ehman.  in  his  very  splr- 
Itiial  heritage,  hiunane  hopes,  and  solid  char- 
acter. Instinctively  had  the  profound  ethical 
Insights  and  the  courageously  ethical  com- 
mitments, higher  in  values  than  brilliant 
eloquence,  which  they,  in  all  their  meaning 
and  goals,  seek  to  achieve. 

From  the  documented  facts  and  details 
with  which  Nevlns'  authentic  and  brilliant 
generalization  are  saturated,  there  stands 
forth  a  giant  in  character  and  moral  courage 
in  heroic  battles  for  the  disadvantaged  of  tbe 
earth.  As  the  honest  basis  of  all  these  ef- 
forts, were  days  in  and  days  out  and  through 
the  long  nights,  the  patient,  unresting, 
largely  undramatic,  and  oftentimes  unrecog- 
nized routine  and  mastery  of  details.  Thla 
stcHOfiach  for  details  and  this  administrative 
drudgery,  were  the  sincere  substance  of  his 
high  and  effective  administration  of  large 
business  enterprises,  generous  private  benev- 
olences, far-flung  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions, and  exhausing  public  services  In  the 
city,  the  State,  earth  of  local  and  global 
human  needs. 

One  of  the  crowning  glories  of  Lehman's 
life  was  his  direction  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
which  literally  saved  many  millions  of  the 
people  of  E:urope,  northern  Africa,  and  China 
from  starvation  and  the  epidemics,  plaguee, 
and  tuberculosis  which  would  have  swept 
over  much  of  three  continents  in  the  wake 
of  the  marching  and  countermarching  of 
armies  which  laid  in  ruins  from  the  air  and 
on  the  land  the  productive  capacities  of  the 
nations  by  which  the  people  could  exist  and 
siurvlve. 

UNRRA  utilized  Lehman's  extraordinary 
capacities  for  organization  and  administra- 
tion and  provided  the  outlet  for  his  natural 
humane  instincts  and  hU  deep  compassion 
with  people  who  were  hungry,  sick,  without 
jobs,  and  without  even  the  opportunity  to 
look  lor  a  better  day.  Some  of  Nevlns"  most 
poignantly  graphic  paragraphs  are  his  de- 
scription of  the  stunned,  starving,  and  hope- 
less people  and  the  loet  little  children  wan- 
dering over  pathless  fields  with  scant  cloth- 
ing, no  food,  no  direction,  and  no  hope,  and 
often  without  their  eyes,  which  had  been 
blown  out  In  stimibling  over  the  mined  fields 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

In  his  heart  Lehman  carried  to  the  end 
of  his  days  his  two  greatest  sorrows,  one.  the 
death  of  his  son,  Peter,  In  an  experimental 
flight  over  Britain  after  more  than  50  com- 
bat missions  over  Europe;  and  the  other  the 
plctiure  In  his  memory  of  the  people  and  the 
abandoned  little  children  made  homeless  and 
hopeless  by  the  cruelties  and  agonies  of  war 
and  the  postwar  desolation — forgotten  of  the 
world  except  for  the  three  successive  relief 
agencies  in  whose  ministrations  Herbert 
Lehman  had  such  a  creative  and  directing 
part. 

-    The  humane  work  and  experience  of  the 
Jewish  Relief  Committee  helped  to  prepare 


the  way  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief 
Operation  of  the  US.  State  Department, 
guided  by  Hull  and  Acheson.  OPRO  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  UNBRA.  In  UNRRA. 
Iiehman  had  the  indispensable  financial  sup- 
port of  the  United  State*,  BriUln.  and  Can- 
ada, which  contributed  1  percent  of  their 
groes  national  income,  which  amounted  to 
$3,872,749,031.  He  had  the  indUpensable 
pioneering  and  always  wise  cooperation  of 
Lelth-Jones,  of  Britain;  R.  O.  A.  Jackson,  of 
Australia  (now  the  husband  of  the  great 
economist  and  profound  thinker,  Bftrbara 
Ward,  of  Britain) ;  Lester  Pearson,  of  Canada; 
Sir  Arthur  Salter.  Senior  Deputy  Director 
General;  Francis  B.  Sayre,  R.  P.  Hendrlck- 
son,  H.  R.  Jackson.  Michael  A.  Menshlkov, 
P.  W.  Kuo.  and  other  such  public  leaders, 
diplomats,  financiers,  doctors,  social  workers, 
and  experts  In  agriculture,  nutrition,  and  all 
the  fields  of  huniane  and  technical  aid. 

Lehman's  experience,  wisdom  and  capacity 
for  organization,  administration  and  media- 
tion, prepared  him  few  the  magnificent  di- 
rection of  UNRRA  as  he  effectively  sought 
to  reconcile  the  stubborn  differences  between 
military  and  civilian  authorities,  the  con- 
filctlng  claims  of  nations  and  the  possible 
duplication  of  humanitarian  agencies. 

UNRRA  saved  much  of  the  existence  of 
the  European  people  and  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Truman-Acheson-Mar- 
shall  plan  administered  by  Paul  Herman  in 
the  recovery  of  Western  Europe  as  one  of 
the  main  soxirces  of  modem  civilization  and 
one  of  today's  hopes  of  freedcxn  and  peace 
in  the  world. 

All  these  agencies  of  relief,  rehabilitation, 
recovery,  and  progress  reinforced  the  inter- 
national programs  of  the  United  Nations  for 
technical  assistance,  economic  development 
and  hu4nane  progress  as  part  of  the  meaning 
of  the  United  Nations  as  the  wcx-ld's  best 
hope  of  human  survival  and  progress  on  the 
earth  as  the  God-given  home  of  the  family 
of  man. 

In  the  era  of  Herbert  Lehman,  as  banker, 
hiunanltarian,  Oovem<»-,  Administrator  of 
UNRRA,  U.S.  Senator,  and  pc^tlcal  reformer, 
which  Includes  the  years  oC  his  strenuous 
and  devoted  Ufe.  the  great  leaders  of  his 
party,  such  aa  WoodroW  Wilson.  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Adlal  Stevenson.  John  P.  Kennedy,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  were  beneficiaries  of  his 
infiuence.  With  them  all  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
played  his  vital  and  creative  part. 

With  him  in  it  aU  and  through  it  all. 
and  for  It  aU.  stood  his  wife,  Edith  Altschul. 
of  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

It  was  James  Wecbsler,  I  believe,  wlu> 
suggested  the  substance  of  the  real  name  of 
President  P.  D.  Roosevelt  was  Franklin 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  So,  likewise,  we  might 
call  H.  H.  Lehman,  Herbert  Edith  Lehman, 
for  her  who  mothered  his  three  children 
and  was  not  only  his  ever  devoted  wife,  but 
was  also  his  companion,  critic,  and  partner  in 
great  enterprises  for  53  happy  years. 

The  shock  of  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  contributed  to  the  timing  of 
the  death  of  Herbert  Lehman.  When  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  to  his  funeral 
In  Temple  Enaanuel.  he  came  bringing  not 
only  the  tribute  of  Lehman's  former  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  but  also  the  tribute  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  revered 
Herbert  Lehman  as  the  exemplar  of  the 
American  dream,  which  became  more  per- 
sonal In  his  life  and  more  prophetic  In  his 
commitments. 

To  all  who  knew  Herbert  Lehman,  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  he  was  a  good  man. 
a  noble  spirit,  and  a  fearless  fighter.  It  was 
as  a  fighter  he  preferred  to  be  known, 
whether  standing  up  for  his  beloved  brother, 
Irving,  who  was  his  lifelong  philosopher  and 
adviser,  or  his  unavailing  fight  for  a  place  on 
varsity  athletic  teams  at  Williams  College, 
or  effectively  breasting  the  power  of  political 
machines,  or  standing  up  against  McCarthy- 
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ism  in  its  hey  day  of  hysteria  and  pow^. 
Yet  there  also  emerges  from  Nevina"  narra>- 
tlve  of  his  combats,  tbe  Lehman  wbo  was  a 
synvpathizer  with  the  combatants  as  per- 
sons, a  mediator  of  -dlflereaoes  and  a  synthe- 
sizer of  the  values  of  the  contending  sides. 
A  son  of  immigrant  parents  of  tbe  revolu- 
tionary Germanics  of  the  late  1840's,  be  be- 
came steeped  in  the  native  American 
Revolutionary  spirit  of  1776.  In  his  south- 
ern background,  through  his  parents,  was  his 
btrth  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  former  capital  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  his  parents'  sym- 
pathy with  the  southern  cause.  In  his 
northern  fcH-eground  were  to  be  his  \m- 
compromising  battles  for  the  equal  rights 
of  Negroes.  HU  father  and  imcle  sought 
aid  from  Britain  for  the  Confederacy.  Pro- 
phetic of  his  son's  later  concern  for  the 
casualties  of  war,  Lehnutn's  father,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  on  a  nonpolltical 
basis,  tried  unavaillngty  to  get  General 
Grant  to  allow  food  and  clothing  from  their 
families  to  go  to  captured  Confederate 
soldiers  suffering  in  northern  prisons  from 
the  privations  and  the  cold  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed climate. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  named  for  a  dear, 
friend  of  the  famUy,  HUary  A.  Herbert,  officer 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and  later  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  Orover  Cleveland. 
Herbert  Lehman,  to  tbe  day  of  his  death, 
nevertheless,  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  tbe  full  civil  rigbts  of  Negroes  in 
the  contemporary  American  and  global  revo- 
lution for  the  equal  freedom  of  ttie  colonial, 
colored,  and  exploited  people  of  the  earth 
for  themselves  and  all  their  children. 

Knowing  from  the  experience  of  his  own 
parents,  uncles,  and  aunts,  as  slaveowners 
and  southern  sympathizers  how  human 
beings  become  involved  in  the  transmitted 
custom  of  the  oenturiee,  Herbert  Lehman 
was,  by  heritage  and  his  own  nature,  inca- 
pable of  hate  or  bitterness  in  the  midst  of 
the  hotteet  battles  over  civil  rights.  Much 
as  they  differed  over  this  issue,  Herbert  Leh- 
man and  Lister  Hill  were  bridgebuilders 
across  the  chasm  that  divided  them,  and 
were  fellow  warriors  In  the  struggles  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  health,  medical  care, 
equal  rights  of  labor  and  management  in 
collective  bargaining,  and  other  embattled 
humane  causes.  Lehman  would  rather  have 
his  friend  and  fellow  native  of  Montgomery 
in  tbe  Senate,  who  was  humanely  liberal  on 
all  issues  eacept  one,  than  to  have  in  the 
Senate  a  successor  to  Hill  who  would  likely 
be  reactionary  on  most  issues  and  most  illib- 
eral on  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 

Herbert  Lehman  had  a  will  of  steel  for 
great  causes,  tender  oonoem  for  the  lowliest 
himian  being,  opnstant  courage  at  the  farth- 
est fronts  of  many  and  various  battlefields 
of  the  hxunan  spirit  for  people  in  need  of 
food  and  freedom,  dignity  and  brotherhood. 
All  these,  entwined  together  as  balanced  pcu^ 
of  his  personal  life  and  as  blended  strands 
of  his  public  service,  will  forever  run  like  a 
golden  cord  through  the  fabric  of  the  history 
of  his  times — a  blessed  heritage  and  a  valiant 
hope  from  generation  to  generation. 

There  la  one  observation  unrecorded  in  the 
public  prints,  to  which  I  can  l>ear  firsthand 
witness.  When  the  McCarran  bill  on  inter- 
nal seciulty  was  before  the  Senate,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  the  bill  had  the  8upp(»-t 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both  par- 
ties. The  bill  had  some  good  provlslonB  for 
internal  seciirtty  but  also  had  some  very  bad 
provisions  in  restrictions  of  civil  liberties. 
Senator  Lehman  was.  at  the  time,  up  for  a 
return  to  the  Senate.  The  case  was  made  to 
him  by  one  of  his  constituent  advisers,  as  I 
recall,  substantially  as  follows:  Tbe  bill  was 
sure  to  pass  and  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
take  a  futile  stand  which  would  Jeopardize 
his  return  to  the  Senate,  where  he  was  vltidly 
needed  on  important  measxxres  which  bad  a 
ebance  of  being  adopted  with  bU  strong  sup- 
port.   Senator  Lehman's  reply  was  as  simple 


aa  it  was  cbaraetolsttaanj  direct.  'Of  I  am 
the  only  peraon  tn  the  Oongress  to  do  so.  I 
will  speak  and  vote  against  the  McCarran 
bill.**  He  was  one  of  the  half  dosen  who 
spoke  and  voted  against  the  bill  and  then  in 
support  of  President  Truman's  eloquent  veto, 
whicb,  however,  was  overwhelmed  in  tbe  final 
roUcall.  Herbert  Lehman  voted  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  he  had  acted  tn  both  bis  private  and 
public  life,  for  what  he  considered  was  right, 
regardless  of  political  expediency  or  personal 
consequences. 

As  I  think  of  him  now,  there  livee  again 
the  spirit  of  tbe  words  which  Shakespeare 
has  Mark  Anthony  say  upon  the  death  at 
Brutus. 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of 
Them  all:   •   •   •  he  •   •   • 
*  *  *  in  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  y^im,  that  Nature  might  stand 

And  say  to  all  the  world:  'This  was  a  man. 

— ^Prakk  Grahaic 


Social  Security  Benefits  for  the  Blind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooNNBcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .1  am 
today  Introducing  two  bills,  identical  in 
all  but  one  provision,  amending  the  dis- 
ability insurance  cash  benefits  provisions 
of  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  ao 
that  this  social  insurance  program  will 
more  adequately  meet  the  disastrous 
economic  consequences  of  blindness  In 
the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens.  These 
bills  are  H.R;  11393  and  H.R.  11394. 

We  have  today  some  400.000  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  are  afOicted 
with  blindness.  Of  this  number,  about 
10  percCTit  are  imder  21  years  of  age  and 
about  50  percent  are  over  85.  In  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  the  State  bosu-d  of 
education  leported  in  March  of  this  year 
that  we  had  3,346  blind  persons  in  1963. 
During  the  year,  the  board  reported,  327 
new  blind  clients  were  registered  in  the 
State.  About  half  of  all  the  blind  per- 
sons in  Connecticut  were  more  than  65 
years  old. 

Although  training,  techniques,  and 
tools  are  now  available  to  assist  a  person 
without  sight  to  function  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully, the  loss  of  sight  still  remains  a 
severe  disability. 

This  is  so,  not  because  of  the  nature  of 
blindness,  but  because  of  the  economic 
consequences  which  result  upon  its 
occurrance. 
-  TTiis  was  so  a  thousand  years  ago — in 
times  we  today  consider  the  Dark  Ages — 
but  it  is  still  true  today  in  our  age  of 
enlightment 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  person  without 
sight  to  earn  a  decent  diving — or  to  even 
get  the  chance  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  fill  a  vacant  Job. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  blind  man  with 
talents  and  aUlities,  with  educatiCHi  and 
specialized  training,  to  secure  any  em- 
ployment at  all;  It  Is  even  more  difficult 


to  obtain  a  position  equal  to  his  quali- 
fication. 

Todi^  it  is  possible  for  individuals 
without  sight  to  adjust  to  the  changed, 
and  at  first  seemingly  catastrophic, 
conditions  of  a  lifetime  without  sight. 

But  man  is  wonderfully  ad£^table.  Ad- 
justments aft  made.  New  ways  of  doing 
former  activities  are  learned.  New  and 
different  skills  are  acquired  and  de- 
veloped. 

But  many  is  the  blind  person  who  has 
discovered  that,  however  well  he  may 
travel  alone  without  sight;  however 
completely  and  successfully  he  may  have 
adjusted  to  the  circumstances  of  blind- 
ness— in  spite  of  all  this,  he  dlscovom 
when  he  looks  for  a  job.  when  he  seeks  t« 
earn  a  living — rejecting  dependency  as 
the  easy  way  out — too  often  he  finds  tbat 
he  is  regarded  and  treated  with  a  wary 
sympathy,  a  kind  but  aloof  interest. 

His  rbquest  for  work  too  often  is 
greeted  by  equivocations  and  evasions. 

Too  often  he  is  told  by  the  ctMnpany 
manager  that  there  is  nothing  more  he 
would  rather  do  than  put  him  to  work — 
but,  and  too  often  this  is  the  catch — un- 
fortunately, the  company  has-  no  Jobs 
the  blind  can  do. 

Not  only  does  the  trained  sind  quali- 
fied applicant  for  a  Job  not  get  a  Job — 
too  often  he  does  not  even  get  the  op- 
portunity of  demcmstrating  his  qualifi- 
cations to  hs^idle  a  Job. 

Too  often  the  experienced  worker  who 
loses  his  sight  is  believed  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  same  work  with- 
out sight  that  he  did  for  years  with  sight. 
Nor  is  he  believed  c£4>able  of  filling  any 
kind  of  job  in  the  very  field  he  has 
worked  in,  been  active  in  all  of  his 
working  life. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consequences  of 
blindness  no  longer  need  be  a  terrible 
tragedy,  shattering  hope  and  destroying 
ambition — ^but  too  (tftm  it  is. 

However  well  trained  and  qualified 
they  may  be  to  fill  positions  of  produc- 
tive responsibility  in  business  and  indus- 
try, blind  persons  are  subjected  to  eco- 
nomic discriminations  which  act  as 
barriers  in  their  way.  They  are  limited 
in  their  opporUinities  even  today — and 
this  makes  blindness  still  an  economic 
catastn^he. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  would 
lessen  the  economic  disadvantages  of 
blindness,  would  offset  the  economic 
losses  sustained  when  blindness  occurs 
in  the  lives  of  working  people. 

The  first  provision,  identical  in  both 
bills,  would  incorporate  in  the  disability 
insurance  cash  benefits  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  the  definition  of 
blindness  which  is  generally  used  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  which  deal  with 
the  blind,  which  is  commonly  recognized 
and  accepted  in  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  definition  provides  an  ophthalmo- 
logical  standard  for  determining  blind- 
ness; that  is,  blindness  is  central  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  lenses,  or  visual  acuity 
greater  than  20/200  if  accompanied  by 
a  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision  such 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual 
field  subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than 
20  degrees. 
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A  person  who  i  neets  this  deflnlUcm  of 
blindness,  whose  rlsual  Impairment  Is 
such  u  to  oonstt  ute  blindness  and  who 
is  otherwise  eligl  de  would,  aoocMtilng  to 
^Ua  first  proYlsi  «i  of  my  bills,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  ah  payments- under  the 
disability  insurar  ce  program  and  would 
continue  in  this  mtitlemenrto  receive 
cash  payments  to  long  as  he  remains 
blind. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  tl  Is  provision  of  my  bills 
enacted  Into  law  would  serve  to  make 
the  disability  insi  irance  program  truly  a 
program  provldln  r  ca^  benefits  to  oBset 
economic  losses  si  stained,  providing  reg- 
ular cash  Income  o  replace  lost  earnings, 
regular  fixed  money  payments  to  com- 
pensate for  lost  >r  diminished  earning 
power. 

Oondltiiming  tl  e  right  to  receive  dis- 
ability payments  \  ipon  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  defini  ble  disability  of  blind- 
ness, this  pnqxiBa  1  as  Federal  law  would 
grant  the  bUnd  P4  noa  seeking  woi^,  the 
blind  persfxi  alnady  employed,  a  floor 
of  financial  secur  ty.  Not  only  would  it 
equalize  his  dia  advantaged  economic 
status,  but  It  woul  1  provide  >ii«i  with  the 
money  he  needs  t  o  meet  the  extra  costs 
Incurred  as  he  op  urates  without  sight  in 
a  sight-dominatec  world. 

Fulfilling  his  0  }ll^itions  as  provider 


for    his  family's 


needs  as  he  is  able  to 


pay  household  b  Is  with  (Usability  in- 


surance benefit 


checks,   the   workman 


newly  without  sl|ht  can  and  will  con- 


mimi   income 
again,   as   he 


And  he  may  b< 
even  though  he  is 


rehabilitation;  he  can 
restoration  to  normal 


cem  himself  with 
and  will  achieve 
life  and  living. 

Entitled  to  drkw  disability  benefits 
when^ blindness  oc  nirs.  the  worker,  newly 
without  sight,  woi  Id  be  assured  of  minl- 
wqUe  he  learns  to  live 
re-educated  and  re- 
tralzMd  to  work,  agkln. 

But  thoui^  rehabilitation  may  be 
completed  and  en  ployment  secured,  too 
often  the  Job  obalned  will  be  of  the 
lowest  paying,  oost  unskilled  kind — 
packaging  for  spidal  short-term  "test 
runs."  simple  tou<li  inspection,  uncom- 
plicated assemblng  and  the  like — 
'handwork"  Jobs  that  everyone  knows 
the  blind  are  capt  ble  of  doing 


hired  for  such  work 
highly  skilled  by  train- 
ing and  experlenci ;  to  do  very  much  dif- 
ferent work,  better  paying  and  offering 
a  permanent  work  future. 

So.  even  after  iie  blind  man  gets  a 
Job,  he  will  still  1  ave  need  for  his  dis- 
ability cash  benefip^s  payments. 

So,  even  though 
man  Is  one  of  tHe 
share  his  disability 
■  he  will  still  need 


the  newly  blind  work- 
fortimate  few  who 
to  be  hired  for  a  job, 
disability  benefits  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  his  former  eco- 


Jie  present  marginal 

need  these  benefits  to 

effects  on  his  dimin- 


nmnic  level  and 
one.    He  will  stlU 
reduce  the  advers< 
ished  earning  pow(  r 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  provision,  and 
again  It  is  the  san  e  in  both  of  my  bills, 
would  abolish  the :  tresent  requirement  in 
the  disability  insiuunce  law  which  con- 
ditions entltlemen  to  receive  cash  bene- 
fits or  to  continue  i  o  receive  such  benefits 
upon  the  accepta  ice  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation servl(  es. 


I  believe  that  this  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  which  conditions  the  right  to  re- 
ceive benefits  upon  m  factor  other  than 
the  existence  of  a  me<^cally  determinable 
disability  is  a  negatictti  of  the  whole  con- 
ceiit  and  purpose  of  the  program  as  a  dis- 
ability insurance  program. 

This  condition  of  compulsion— this  re- 
quirement in  present  law  that  a  disabled 
person  must  accept  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  or  forfeit  his  riahtful 
benefits— "rightful"  since  he  is  disabled— 
Is  a  rejection  of  the  object  and  spirit  of 
rehabilitation- for  rehabilitation  is 
achieved  through  stimulation  and  en- 
couragement, not  by  threats  of  punish- 
ment, not  by  penalties  exacted  under 
coercive  provisions  of  law. 

A  man  newly  disabled  must  not.  can- 
not be  frightened  Into  rebuilding  his  life; 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  hope  again. 
This  man  needs  help  and  guidance,  not 
hostility  and  compulsion. 

This  provision  of  law,  I  believe,  hinders, 
rather  than  helps,  the  attainment  of  the 
goal  of  rehabilitation.  U  should  be  re- 
moved" from  the  law. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  two 
bills,  which  would  make  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram, differ,  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  only  in  degree,  it  is  not  a  differ- 
ence in  purpose  or  intent. 

The  final  provision  of  H.R.  11393  (first 
bill)  would  reduce  the  length  of  time 
blind  persons  mufet  work  in  covered  em- 
ployment to  establish  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability cash  benefits,  from  the  present 
requirement  of  20  to  6  quarters. 

My  proposal  is  an  effort  to  make  the 
disability  insurance  program  cash  bene- 
fits available  to  workers  who  are  blind. 
or  to  workers  who  become  blind,  after 
they  have  been  employed  in  work  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
OHrity  Act  for  a  year  and  one-half. 

To  require  that  blind  persons  work 
only  six  quarters  In  covered  employment 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits,  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  usual  kinds  of  work  in  in- 
diistry  offered  to  them  is  what  I  would 
describe  as  peripheral  work — special, 
short-term  jobs,  where  it  Is  not  worth- 
while or  necessary  to  add  regular  workers 
to  the  company's  work  force.  Too  often, 
these  are  the  jobs  available  to  blind  per- 
sons— unskilled,  poorly  paying  jote,  un- 
certain in  duration — these  are  the  jobs 
they  are  hired  to  do,  and  they  are  fired 
when  they  are  over. 

A  total  of  six  quarters'  employment  at 
this  kind  of  work  may  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  It  is  always  un- 
certain in  duration,  uncertain  of  avail- 
ability, and  always  pays  the  lowest  pos- 
sible wages. 

-Five  years,  20  quarters.  Is  much  too 
long  a  time  as  an  eligibility  requirement 
if  the  disability  insurance  program  is  to 
be  of  help  to  a  substantial  number  of 
blind  persons;  seme  of  them  will  not 
work  this  long  in  covered  employment. 
I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  important 
that  disability  payments  be  available  to 
a  worker  when  the  calamity  of  blindness 
occurs,  to  reduce  the  corrosive  conse- 
quences of  lost  income,  lost  economic  in- 
dependence, with  resultant  dependency 
upon  public  or  private  charity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  reducing  the  required 
length  of  time  a  blind  person  must  be  en- 
gaged in  emplosrment  covered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance at  such  a  time,  for  working  men  and 
women  who  must  learn  to  live  again 
without  sight. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  Congress 
be  unwilling  to  approve  such  a  departure 
from  existing  law  and  disability  insur- 
ance requirements,  then  I  urge  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  final  provision  of  my  oth- 
er bill.  H.R.  11394. 

This  provision,  as  Federal  law.  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  person  who  is  blind, 
according  to  the  generally  accepted  and 
used  definition  of  blindness,  who  has 
been  employed  in  work  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.for  the  presently  pre- 
scribed period  of  time — 20  quarters to 

establish  eligibility  for.  and  receive 
disability  insurance  benefits  so  long  as  he 
remains  disabled  by  blindness. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
.'^y,  from  my  experience  with  blind  peo- 
ple over  the  years.  I  am  confident  that 
Riven  the  help  that  adoption  of  either  of 
my  bills  would  provide,  given  the  mini- 
mum financial  security  of  either  bill 
would  make  available  to  them,  substan- 
tial numbers  of  sightless  people  would 
Rain  renewed  hope,  would  have  the  heart 
to  work  toward  and  to  achieve  rehabilita- 
tion and  ecorvjmlc  self-sufficiency. 

A  blind  person — or  a  sighted  pesson 
either,  for  that  matter — cannot  think 
and  plan  and  work  toward  a  new,  differ- 
ent, and  diflScult  future  when  he  is  buried 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  acciunulated 
family  debts,  when  he  is  pauperized  and 
dependent  upon  others  for  his  very  need, 
when  he  Is  displaced  as  head  of  his  fam- 
ily and  becomes  its  nonproductive,  un- 
employable member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  sightless 
Americans  need  and  merit  the  help  and 
hope  which  either  of  my  bills,  enacted 
Into  law,  would  give  them. 


Our  Speaker  PrMeott  \^ws  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  two  very 
timely,  comprehensive,  and  penetrating 
articles  on  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program  by  our  esteemed  and 
dear  friend,  our  great  Speaker  of  the 
House,    the    Honorable    John    W.    Mc- 

CORMACK. 

In  these  articles  our  illustrious  Speak- 
er, with  characteristic  keen  insight, 
broad  vision,  and  hiunane  feeling,  has 
brilliantly  postulated  some  of  the  princi- 
pal considerations  implicit  in  the  for- 
ward-looking antlpoverty  program  of  the 
President. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  will  appreciate  having  the  bene- 
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fit  of  our  beloved  Speaker's  wise  obser- 
vations and  commentaries  on  this  tre- 
mendously vital  proMem,  as  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  column  entitled.  "Wash- 
ington," by  my  good  friend,  the  well- 
known,  talented  writer,  Mr.  Frank 
Daley. 

The  articles  follow: 

L3.J.  Skzs  Povcktt  Firsthani> 
(By  Representative  Joair  W.  McCokmack. 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives) 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  brongbt  hope  to  Ap- 
palachia.  A  man  who  always  wants  to  see 
for  himseU,  he  chose  to  go  behind  the 
statistics  to  the  suSerteig  they  pinpoint. 

He  wanted  to  talk  to  the  man  who  had 
found  no  work  at  all  this  year — to  the  wcHnan 
who  had  to  serve  her  family  cold  potatoes 
and  water  meal  after  meal — to  the  boy  who 
was  gaining  nothing  from  his  few  hours  In 
the  one-room  schoolhouse  shack  because  be 
lacked  the  physical  energy  to  stay  awake. 

The  President  observed  mountains  of 
misery,  long  valleys  of  despair.  I  am  sure 
his  experiences  redoubled  his  determination 
to  batter  down  the  barriers  that  bar  Amer- 
icans In  Appalachla  and  elsewhere  from  the 
mainstream  at  the  Nation's  life. 

In  parts  of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
there  are  few  roads  to  travel,  few  radios  and 
television  sets  to  bring  In  news,  few  factories 
to  hire  the  unemployed. 

Appalachla 's  economy  was  based  on  coal. 
As  automation  revolutionized  the  coal  Indvis- 
try.  new  products  cut  down  the  demand  for 
coal.  Thousands  of  mines  and  allied  Indus- 
tries that  depended  on  then  fell  Idle. 

Men  who  would  willingly  learn  new  skills 
find  no  new  Industries  coming  In  to  replace 
the  mines.  Factories  are  not  attracted  to  an 
area  without  highways,  electric  power,  and  a 
trained  work  force.  This  Is  the  challenge 
which  President  Johnson  Is  meeting. 

On  his  tripe  Into  Appalachla.  the  President 
realized  that  the  crucial  need  was  for  hope. 
And  that  he  could  give.  As  President  of  the 
United  States  he  U  leader  of  the  "other 
America"  as  well  as  of  the  more  afiBuent  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 

So  he  went  to  Appalachla  as  a  man  to 
whom  a  down-and-out  miner  could  talk — 
despite  the  awesome  power  of  the  Presidency. 
On  a  ramrtiackle  porch,  Johnson  asked  ques- 
tions and  got  answers,  and  the  miner  knew 
he'd  met  a  man  who  understood  poverty  and 
who  could  sense  the  helplessness  of  a  father 
caught  In  Its  vicious  cycle. 

Federal  aid  now  going  Into  stopgap  relief 
Is  costing  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This 
money  can  only  bold  off  the  immediate 
threats  of  malnutrition  and  complete  col- 
lapse— It  cannot  change  the  status  quo.  It 
cannot  give  the  poor  new  jobs  so  they  can 
participate  In  our  free  eBterprtse  system. 

After  bis  first  visit  to  Appalachla,  the 
President  proposed  to  Congress  a  $23S  mil- 
lion program  to  blast  through  the  walls, 
sending  highways  into  previously  Inacces- 
sible hamlets,  developiag  natural  resources, 
preventing  floods,  and  traiBlcg  workers  for 
the  industries  that  wlM  follow  the  highways 
In  to  build  their  factortes. 

He  approved  a  compreheasive  regional  de- 
velopment plan  to  be  guided  by  a  commis- 
sion. If  this  is  enacted,  the  relief  lines  will 
dwindle,  the  supermarket  lines  will  lengthen. 
Industrial  and  personal  proAts  will  rise. 

I  know  that  Americans  of  all  political 
shades  of  conviction  wlU  see  the  eminent 
good  sense  of  the  President's  plan  and  will 
give  him  their  whoieheartetf  support. 

PovBiTT  Cuns  No  Pipkdhsam 
(By    Representative    John    W.    McCohmacs. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives) 
The  Nation  today  faces  a  liard,  basic  chal- 
lenge :  to  eliminate  poverty.    This  is  no  plpe- 


dreun.  It  can  bo  done.  It  Is  a  plausible 
objective  within  oar  reach. 

President  Jobnaon  has  analyzed  this  chal- 
lenge and  prc^jKiaed  the  Bconomle  O^fpae- 
tunlty  Act  at  1004  as  a  bliieprlnt  for  action. 

President  Johnson's  antlpoverty  program  Is 
a  carefully  drawn,  logical  plan  that  will  en- 
able us  to  gradually  bring  all  our  people  Into 
the  comfortable  life  most  of  us  now  enjoy. 

These  are  85  million  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  shackled  to  poverty,  largely  through 
circumstance.  They  live  marginal  existences, 
outside  the  circle  of  afBuence,  outside  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Clear  Fork  Valley,  Tenn.,  is  deep  In  the 
heart  of  America's  poverty-stricken  Appa- 
lachian country.  There  Mrs.  Marlow  and  her 
eight  children  struggle  dally  against  the 
grinding  poverty  In  which  they  must  live — 
but  It  Is  a  losing  struggle. 

Last  November  Thomas  Marlow  and  a  com- 
panion were  trying  to  scratch  a  living  from 
one  of  the  pitiful  little  coal  pits  that  dot  the 
region.  As  so  often  happens,  there  was  a 
cave-In.  The  companion  was  killed  and  Mar- 
low's  back  was  crushed.  He  Is  still  a  charity 
patient  In  the  hospital,  but  wUl  return  home 
soon — paralyzed. 

Home  Is  a  shack  that  rents  for  98  a  week. 
There  the  Marlows  conduct  their  battle 
against  hunger  and  dirt. 

The  Marlows  are  better  off  than  some. 
Next  month  they  will  receive  a  check  for  $110 
a  month  from  the  Welfare  Department.  The 
trouble  Is,  It  Isnt  enough. 

Columbus  Cooper  started  clearing  his  26- 
acre  South  Carolina  farm  when  he  was  16 
years  old.  Now  he  is  57.  Pour  years  ago  he 
had  to  mortgage  his  farm  for  the  first  time. 

It  Is  estimated  that  to  maintain  an  ordi- 
nary standard  of  living  a  farmer  needs  to 
gross  at  least  $10,000  a  year  cash  Income. 
Columbus  Cooper,  with  a  family  of  13,  grosses 
SI. 500. 

President  Johnson's  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  outlines  the  basic  steps  that  will  help 
these  victims  of  the  "other  America"  to  break 
their  economic  bonds. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  poverty 
message : 

"Today,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  we 
have  the  power  to  strike  away  the  barriers 
to  full  participation  In  our  society.  Having 
the  power,  we  have  the  duty." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  before  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  in  New  York, 
May  21, 1964.  I  trust  the  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  read  with  great  care: 

AODSKSS    BT     SECUTAST     OF    DETENSE    ROBBST 

S.  McNamaba  Bevoke  the  Nationai.  Indus- 

TKIAL    CONFESEircX    BOAHD    AT   THE    WALDOBT 

AsTOHiA  Hotel.  New  Yobk.  N.Y..  THtms- 
.  DAT,  Mat  31.  1964,  8:00  P.M.  (EDT) 

For  more  than  15  years,  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  the  United  States 
has  built  its  foreign  policy  has  been  the  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
friendly  nations.  The  fact  that  this  policy 
has  held  communism  in  check  and  has 
helped  many  of  our  allies  and  other  nations 
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of  the  Free  World  toward  self-sustaining 
growth  Is  procrf  of  its  success. 

Yet.  this  i»ogram  Is  under  fire. 

Many  Amulcans  are  distvurbed  because  al- 
though President  after  President  has  re- 
quested funds  annually  to  support  armed 
forces  and  economic  development  In  coun- 
tries far  froqx  our  shores,  the  Congress  seems 
to  reduce  the  requests  as  a  standard  prac- 
tice. Many  ai  the  questions  raised  In  the 
Congress,  by  the  press  and  among  our  citizens 
reveal  misunderstanding  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding the  military  assistance  part  of  It. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  military  assist- 
ance program  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Kennedy  called  for  91.4  billion  in 
appropriations.  The  Congress,  halfway 
thr^gh  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  money 
was  to  t>e  spent,  cut  that  amount  to  $1  bil- 
lion. This  was  a  severely  disrupting  reduc- 
tion of  almost  30  percent.  In  January  this 
year.  President  Johnson,  after  tAiring  ac- 
count of  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  of  the  minimum  need,  re- 
quested just  $1  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1. 

It  Is  against  this  background  tftat  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  military 
assistance.  I  shall  not  discuss  economic 
assistance  In  detail  because  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  area  of  my  Immediate  responsibil- 
ity. However,  as  a  citizen  and  as  one  who 
has  been  close  to  the  Issues,  I  assure  you 
that  strong  and  plentiful  plowshares  are  as 
Important  as  sharp  swcm^  In  the  con^lex 
equation  that  produces  national  security. 
And  I  assure  you  further  that  the  President's 
program  for  economic  aid  deserves  your  full 
support. 

My  theme  tonight  Is  that  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  and  of  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  entire  free  world  and  not 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  alone.  Although  the  United  States  Is 
the  central  power  source  In  the  free  world 
struggle  for  national  Independence,  Integrity 
and  economic  progress,  the  United  States. 
by  itself,  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once,  doing 
everything  best.  Only  with  staunch  friends. 
well  armed  and  ready,  can  we  provide  the 
Integrated  balance  of  fcM-ces  and  the  options 
necessary  In  a  nuclear  world. 

The  military  assistance  program  U  de- 
signed to  help  achieve  that  Integrated  bal- 
ance. It  helps  support  military  forces  that 
complement  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

Let  me  remind  you,  first,  of  the  past  of 
the  military  assistance  program. 

The  year  194S  found  the  American  peopla 
proud  of  victory  but  weary  of  war.  Our  men 
retiimed  to  clvU  life.  Our  industries  siilfted 
to  meet  demands  long  denied  by  war. 

While  we  demobilized  the  Soviets  main- 
tained enough  of  their  wartime  strength  to 
pursue  an  aggressive  policy  In  Europe.  The 
war  legacy  of  poverty,  destruction,  and  polit- 
ical disruption  left  no  E^u:opean  nation  or 
group  of  European  nations  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
tlie  Conamunlst  system  was  imposed  on  East- 
ern European  states  occupied  by  Soviet  forces. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  Commuivlsts 
spread  from  the  base  areas  they  had  de- 
veloped In  the  war  against  Japan  over  all  of 
mainland  China.  By  1949  they  were  In 
physical  control. 

Communist  movements,  generally  directed 
from  Moscow,  were  dangerously  close  to  seiz- 
ing power  in  Greece.  Italy,  the  Philippines. 
Malaya,  and  many  feared  in  scores  of  lother 
countries.  Communist  military  pressures 
mounted  against  those  nations  on  the  peri- 
phery of  the  Communist  bloc,  particularly 
against  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 

The  erosion  of  freedom  and  Independence 
throughout  the  world  could  be  stoi^ied  ef- 
fectively only  If  the  United  States  gave  lead- 
ership. No  other  free  country  then  traa 
sufficient  resources.  Our  response  was  in 
the  American  tradition.  It  was  humani- 
tarian and  utilitarian. 
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Unfortunately,  we  shall  not  have  time  this 
evening  to  discuss  three  of  the  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  President's  request  for  military 
assistance  funds.  One  of  these  elements, 
accounting  for  14  percent  of  tbe  funds  re- 
quested, provides  for  the  amall  but  very  im- 
portant military  nasistrince  programB  for  the 
16  countries  in  lAtin  America;  tbe  aid  for 
the  3  countries  where  we  have  military  base 
rights;  the  projects  for  the  emerging  nations 
where  reslstanoe  to  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist influence  is  critical  to  our  national 
Interests;  and  ttie  programs  for  the  3  coun- 
tries— Denmark,  Norway,  "and  Japan — where 
our  aid  is  being  phased  out. 

A  second  of  theee  elements  Includes  the 
highly  inflexible  11  percent  of  the  budget 
Igure  which  must  go  to  cover  admlnlstraUve 
and  support  expenses  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program. 

And  the  third  accounting  for  1 1  percent  of 
the  budget  includes  fiinds  to  finance  mili- 
tary sales  or  to  cover  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
cost  of  facilities  and  activities  which  are 
essential  to  effective  oversea  deplojrment  of 
U.S.  military  strength. 

Our  military  assistance  program  today 
is  oriented  mainly  toward  those  countries 
on  the  periphery  of  the  major  Communist 
nations  where  the  threats  are  greatest  and 
in  which  the  indigenous  resources  are  least. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1965  program  now  before 
the  Congress,  about  two- thirds  of  the  total 
amount  is  scheduled  to  go  to  the  11  nations 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  perimeters  of 
the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  blocs.  These 
sentinels  of  the  free  world,  in  a  sense,  are 
In  double  Jeopardy  from  potential  military 
aggression  from  without  and  from  attempted 
subversion  frtnn  within.  These  countries  are 
under  the  Red  shadow.  They  face  the  major 
threat  and  they  are  the  ones  most  affected 
by  the  modernization  of  Communist  forces. 
For  this  group  we  reqiieeted  $745  million  in 
military  assistance.  They  best  Illustrate  the 
points  I  want  to  make. 

Imagine  a  ^obe,  if  you  will,  and  on  that 
globe  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  The  bloc  is  con- 
tained at  the  north  by  the  Arctic.  To  the 
west  are  the  revltahaed  nations  of  Western 
Burope.  But  acroes  the  south  and  to  the 
east  you  find  the  "fCMrward  defense"  na- 
tions— Greece,  Turkey.  Iran,  Pakistan.  In- 
dia. Laos,  Thailand.  South  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and 
Korea.  These  nations,  together  with 
stretches  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  bearing  the 
VS.  fleet,  deeo^be  an  arc  along  which  the 
free  world  draws  Its  front  lines  of  defense. 

The  front  lines  are  there  in  the  interests 
of  those  11  nations;  the  lines  are  there  also 
tn  tbe  interests  ci  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  The  areas  which 
this  11 -nation  are  protects  are  of  obvious 
strategic  importance  to  the  United  States. 
More  significant,  however,  is  the  importance 
of  the  arc  to  the  principle  that  nations  have 
a  right  to  l>e  Independent — a  right  to  de- 
velop in  peace.  In  freedom,  and  according  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  United 
States  support  of  these  rights  at  the  fron- 
tiers thickens  the  blood  of  the  free  world 
family:  it  strentghens  our  security  at  home. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
Tn»«"fat'"  a  credible  force  by  itself  along  all 
of  this  great  arc  of  forward  positions.  8\ich 
a  strategy  would  be  unbearably  costly  to  us 
In  both  money  and  hunum  resources.  Tlie 
United  States  rr"H«t»tt«  major  combat  \uiits 
ashore  in  forward  positions  only  in  Burope 
and  In  parts  of  the  Far  Bast.  Such  deploy- 
ments are  costly  and  hurt  o\ir  biUanee-of- 
payments  position.  We  do  not  now  contem- 
plate additional  semlpemuinent  deiMoy- 
ments  of  forces  aboard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  world  cannot 
leave  long  stretches  of  that  arc  undefended. 
The  answer  to  tbe  problem,  of  course,  is  a 
mix  of  forces — of  local  forces  deirioyed  in 
their  homelands  and  of  United  States  and 


other  defense  treaty  forces  ready  for  rapid 
deployment  in  the  event  of  attack  wherever 
and  whenever  it  might  come. 

The  United  States  peat  of  the  mix  has 
grown  greatly  In  strength  and  flexibility: 

Since  19«1,  the  United  States  has  made 
great  strides  in  developing  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces.  These  bomber  and  missile  forces, 
which  stand  ready  at  all  times,  are  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  nuclear  war  in  particular 
and.  Indeed,  to  major  war  of  any  sort.  They 
are  one  of  the  great  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
free  world  defease  poetxu^. 

We  are  making  dramatic  increases  fn  stra- 
tegic airlift. 

We  have  organized  the  UB.  Strike  Com- 
mand which  comprises  a  powerful  array  of 
forces  that  can  be  deployed  rapidly  abroad. 

Ovu-  improved  amphlt>lous  lift,  together 
with  modernized  Marine  forces,  provide  us 
with  the  ability  to  keep  forces  just  over  the 
horizon,  so  to  speak,  from  any  threatened 
spot,  and  to  commit  these  forces  quickly 
where  and  when  needed  and  to  support  them 
over  a  sustained  i>etiod  of  time. 

No  natter  bow  much  we  spend  and  no 
matter  what  advances  are  made  in  military 
transportation  or  in  the  weapons  available 
to  the  United  States  to  provide  the  vital  and 
mobile  reserve  t>ehind  the  local  forces,  the 
requirement  for  local  forces — forces  on  the 
spot — as  the  first  line  of  resistance  remains. 
To  make  the  strategy  effective,  these  forces 
must  both  appear  to  be  ablomd  actually  be 
able,  to  force  extenuil  aggression  to  be  un- 
ambiguous, to  hold  vital  terrain  long  enough 
for  reinforcement,  and  to  fight  and  win  in 
concert  with  other  free  world  forces.  In 
this  mix.  it  should  be  noted,  local  forcfs 
sometimes  have  important  advantages  over 
U.S.  forcee.  They  are  more  familiar  with 
local  terrain  and  conditions.  In  the  main, 
they  can  get  much  of  their  support  locally; 
they  are  defending  their  own  homdands. 

The  11  "forward  defense"  nations  con- 
tribute more  than  3  V^  million  men  to  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  Together,  they  maintain 
more  men  under  arms  than  does  the  United 
States.  A  completely  fair  cost  comparison  is 
impossible.  But  it  should  be  neted  that  the 
estimated  average  annual  cost  of  each  U.S. 
soldier  overseaa — just  for  his  pay,  allowances, 
subsistence  and  individual  clothing — is  al- 
most 94.000.  Tbe  average  cost  of  the  3^  mil- 
lion men  under  arms  in  the  11  "forward  de- 
fense" countries  ranges  from  $300  to  $750  per 
soldier — a  cost  fully  borne  in  all  but  3  cases 
by  tbe  nation  Itself.  For  the  United  States 
to  replace  the  contribution  In  numpower  that 
these  countries  make  would  require  a  com- 
pletely unacceptable  level  of  conscription  in 
this  country.  And  the  cost  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

Let  me  come  at  this  point  from  another 
direction : 

Why  do  we  have  a  military  budget  exceed- 
ing $60  billion,  exclusive  of  militai7  assist- 
ance? We  do  not  need  that  much  to  main- 
tain the  forces  required  at  this  moment  in 
time  to  defend  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
80  United  States.  A  large  fraction  of  the  $60 
billion  is  spent  on  things  designed  to  Insure 
that  aggression  is  stopped  at  the  outer  limits 
of  the  free  wortd.  far  from  our  territory. 
Such  insurance  necessarily  implies  close  co- 
operation, and  alkxsatlon  of  functions, 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Just  as  we  do  our  beet  to  allocate  our 
resotutses  sensibly  within  the  U.S.  military 
budget,  so  m\ist  we  allooate  our  resovirces 
sensibly  in  the  larger  context.  The  United 
States  has  advantages  in  teohncdogy  and 
wealth  over  the  countries  at  the  frontier. 
But  the  nations  at  the  frontier  have  advan- 
tagee.  too — In  manpower,  proximity  and 
famUiarlty  with  local  conditions.  If  they 
tried  to  do  for  themselves  what  we  can  do 
best,  there  would  be  enormous  waste  and 
frustration. 

Similarly,  if  we  tried  to  do  for  ourself 
what  they  can  do  best,  the  cost  in  men  and 
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other  resources  could  Increase  by  a  factor  of 
5.  10  or  20.  if  we  could  do  It  at  all.  There- 
fore, Just  as  a  given  number  of  dollars  spent 
on  the  U.S.  Navy  would  make  no  sense  if 
disproportionately  few  dollars  were  invested 
In  the  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Air  Force,  so  It 
is  that  $60  billion  spent  on  the  U.S. 
component  of  the  free  world  mix  of  forces 
makes  no  sense  if  disproportionately  few  re- 
sources are  Invested  in  the  components 
which  our  allies  and  friends  can  best 
provide. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  forge  a  strong  horse- 
shoe without  strong  horseshoe  nails. 

But  how  can  the  local-force  element  of 
the  mix  be  achieved?  Most  of  our  friends 
along  the  Communist  periphery  are  poor — 
some,  very  poor.  The  annual  per  capita 
gross  national  product  In  these  countries 
ranges  from  $440  In  Greece  to  $80  In  India. 
By  way  of  comparison,  our  per  capita  gross 
national  product  is  almost  $3,000.  It  is  as 
unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  equip  their 
own  units  adequately  as  It  Is  to  expect  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  manpower. 
With  proper  training,  their  men  can  use 
modern  equipment  well,  and  they  have  a 
profound  awareness  of  the  threat  they  face. 

The  answer  is:  They  must  have  U.S. 
military  assistance. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  situation  that 
now  exists  in  the  forward  defense  coun- 
tries. I  am  going  to  talk  about  three  ex- 
amples— Vietnam,  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
two  of  these  there  Is  no  major  effort  being 
made  at  subversion.  The  third — Vietnam — 
Is  the  country  of  the  forward  group  which 
now  faces  the  most  serious  and  direct  armed 
action.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  that 
special  case  first. 

In  Vietnam,  as  I  reported  fully  after  my 
March  trip,  we  are  faced  with  active  and  un- 
provoked externally  supplied  and  directed 
Insurgency.  Our  military  assistance  equip- 
ment, training,  advice — Is  vital  there  not 
only  to  answer  the  call  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  to  help  prevent  the  danger  of 
Communist  expansion  throughout  that  part 
of  the  world,  but  also  to  prove  that  the  free 
world  can  cope  with  wars  of  liberation  as 
we  have  been  able  to  cope  with  Communist 
aiggresslon  at  other  levels. 

I  was  In  Vietnam  again  last  week,  as  you 
know.  I  found  some  progress  In  the  fight 
there — progress  toward  "bottoming  out"  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  recent  double 
change  In  government — but  the  Journey 
ahead  will  still  be  long,  difficult  and  frus- 
trating. We  have  agreed  with  the  Viet- 
namese Government  that  their  regular  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  forces  must  be  in- 
creased substantially  and  soon.  We  are  now 
strengthening  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
with  100  A-1  aircraft  and  the  number  of 
Vietnamese  combat  pilots  is  being  doubled. 
The  A-1  aircraft  are  suited  to  the  changed 
type  of  war  being  fought  today  and  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  Vietnamese  to  fiy  and 
maintain  them.  To  meet  these  and  other 
special  requirements,  the  P>resldent  this  week 
asked  the  Congress  to  add  $55  million  In 
military  assistance  for  Vietnam  to  the  1965 
budget  request. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  ' 

The  Turks  and  the  Greeks  cannot  forget 
that  their  territory  has  been  the  target  of 
Russian  aggressive  Intentions  that  long  pre- 
date the  Communist  Revolution.  They  re- 
member that  the  Russians  asked  for  terri- 
torial concessions  from  Turkey  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  Turks  are  aware 
that  their  control  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles  puts  them  astride  a  gateway  of 
great  strategic  Importance  to  Russia.  The 
Greeks  well  remember  the  Red-Inspired  civil 
war. 

Opposing  these  two  countries  are  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria,  which  have  been 
modernizing  their  forces.  Improvements  In 
U.S.  forces  have  generally  kept  pace  with  the 
U.3.S.R.  and  her  satellites,  but  this  has  not 


been  possible  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. Equipment  of  several  types  Is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete.  This  obsolescence,  par- 
ticularly In  the  face  of  modernization  on  the 
other  side,  could  create  a  dangerous  feeling 
of  weakness  among  our  allies  and  could  In- 
vite adventurous  sorties  by  their  Communist 
neighbors. 

Consider  what  has  happened  In  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  Army  structure  since  1959 
has  changed  from  one  consisting  of  10  rifle 
divisions  virith  limited  defensive  strength  to 
one  consisting  of  7  motorized  and  3  tank 
divisions  with  strong  offensive  capabilities. 

The  Increased  mobility  of  Bulgarian  forces 
has  not  been  matched  by  Improvements  In 
Greek  and  Turkish  equipment.  Bulgarian 
forces  for  example,  are  now  equipped  with 
Russian  T-54  and  T-55  tanks,  which  are 
flrst-llne  medium  tanks  equipped  with  the 
100  mm.  gun.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
military  trucks  which  have  been  introduced 
to  motorize  the  Infantry  divisions,  the  Bul- 
garians have  received  the  newest  Russian 
8-wheeled  armored  personnel  carrier.  Bul- 
garia also  possesses  relatively  large  quanti- 
ties of  self-propelled  guns,  howitzers,  and 
antiaircraft  guns,  as  well  as  the  various 
commiuilcations,  maintenance  and  support 
equipment  required  by  a  modem  army. 

This  Impressive  record  of  modernization 
and  Improvement  has  not  been  matched  by 
equivalent  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish armed  forces.  In  almost  all  categories 
of  equipment,  the  Greeks  and  Turks  are 
either  seriously  short  of  equipment  or  are 
operating  equipment  which  is  so  old  as  to 
be  of  marginal  usefulness.  The  Greeks  and 
Turks  have  the  manpower,  and  they  have 
the  win  to  defend  themselves:  the  problem 
U  that  the  necessary  equipment  Is  missing, 
and  that  Greece  and  Turkey,  valiant  as  they 
are,  are  simply  too  poor  to  purchase  It  on 
their  own  account. 

Now,  how  did  this  situation  come  about? 

Improved  mobility,  firepower  and  com- 
munications for  Greek  and  Turkish  forces 
could  not  be  provided  In  the  fiscal  year  1963 
military  assistance  program  because  of  the 
combined  effect  of  a  congressional  reduction 
In  the  administration  request  and  Increased 
requirements  in  Vietnam  and  India  which 
had  to  be  funded  within  the  overall  total 
available.  Some  of  the  most  vital  require- 
ments could  have  been  met  within  the  $1.4 
billion  request  for  fiscal  year  1964.  How- 
ever, the  congressional  29-percent  reduction 
to-$l  billion  forced  cuts  of  over  20  percent 
in  the  programs  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 
These  reductions,  for  example,  meant  com- 
plete elimination  of  self-propelled  105-mm. 
howitzers  and  machlneguns  from  the  pro- 
grams for  these  countries,  and  reductions  in 
the  number  of  rockets  and  vehicle  spares. 

It  Is  proper  that  the  total  level  of  military 
aid  has  been  reduced  over  the  years.  The 
termination  of  assistance  to  economically 
sufficient  countries  of  Eiu-ope  Justifies  a  re- 
duction. However,  the  reductions  that  have 
taken  place  go  well  beyond  those  warranted 
by  the  world  situation.  As  cuts  have  con- 
tinued, the  executive  branch  has  attempted 
to  trim  its  planning  and  its  requests  to  a 
level  which  would  permit  full  congressional 
support  and  avoid  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties, inefficiency  and  waste  that  are  in- 
evitable when  previously  planned  programs 
are  sharply  reduced.  The  requests  for  mil- 
itary assistance  have  been  consistently  de- 
creasing. President  Johnson's  request  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  is  roughly 
half  of  President  Elsenhower's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  Despite  these  decreasing 
requests,  congressional  budget  cutting  has 
continued  unabated.  The  cuts  have  ranged 
from  10  percent  In  1961  to  last  year's  29 
percent. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  not 
bright. 

General  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  characterized  the  1966 


level  for  military  assistance  and  the  program 
associated  with  it  as  "a  holding  operation  of 
borderline  adequacy."  He  believes  that  we 
cannot  operate  with  that  level  In  the  next 
few  years  "without  a  serious  loss  of  military 
effectiveness  In  many  countries  which  It  is  In 
our  interest  to  support."  I  agree.  But  in 
light  of  public  attitudes  toward  this  program 
refiected  in  the  reductions  made  each  recent 
year  by  the  Congress,  I  was  \mwilllng  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  request  a  higher 
figure. 

Past  appropriations  by  the  Congress  slg- 
rUflcantly  below  the  level  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  have  made  a  shambles  out 
of  the  military  assistance  planning  process 
and  have  caused  waste.  I  would  rather  re- 
quest and  receive  $1  billion  than  request  a 
substantially  higher  figure  only  to  have  the 
request  sharply  cut  after  months  of  contro- 
versy and  well  Into  the  year  in  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  committed. 

If  I  am  able  to  leave  but  one  thought  with 
you  this  evening,  It  Is  this:  It  would  be  less 
than  wise — Indeed.  It  would  be  foolhardy — 
for  the  United  States  to  spei^d  $60  billion  a 
year  to  develop  and  maintain  its  own  forces 
and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  help  pro- 
vide training  and  equipment  to  the  people  in 
the  frontllnes  who  must  complement  o\ir 
forces  and  who  are  the  key  to  successful  joint 
defense.  To  have  a  strong  U.S.  Military  Es- 
tablishment, and  at  the  same  time  to  neglect 
the  allied  forces  who  would  fight  alongside 
our  own,  is  a  shortsighted  and  wasteful  ap- 
proach to  our  national  security.  As  I  said 
earlier.  It  Is  nonsense  to  forge  a  strong  horse- 
shoe without  strong  horseshoe  nails.  We 
must  maintain  a  bcilance,  and  that  balance 
can  be  maintained  only  by  an  adequate  level 
of  military  assistance. 

Unwillingness  to  devote  sufficient  resources 
to  military  assistance  will  weaken  the  na- 
tional forces  of  our  friends  and  thereby 
weaken  the  combined  forces  of  the  free  world 
on  which  we  rely  for  defense  and  for  the 
credibility  needed  to  prevent  Communist 
miscalculation  in  showdowns. 

The  alternatives  are  clear:  If  military 
assistance  is  cut,  the  United  States  either 
must  make  up  for  the  reductions  with  U.S. 
forces,  or  must  retrench  its  foreign  policy. 

The  executive  branch  has  stated  that  mili- 
tary assistance  must  be  kept  at  the  necessary 
level.  The  question  now  rests  with  you  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 


Swept  Under  the  Rug 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13,  1964,  Radio  Press  International,  on 
Its  panel  program  entitled  "Prom  the 
People,"  interviewed  Mr.  Don  B.  Reyn- 
olds, Silver  Spring,  Md.,  insurance- 
man  whose  former  association  with 
Bobby  Baker  and  Information  concern- 
ing the  latter's  activities  led  to  the 
scandal  that  has  rocked  Washington  and 
the  Nation. 

Also  appearing  on  the  interviewing 
panel  were  Mr.  Harry  Clarkson,  mod- 
erator; Mr.  Herb  Brubaker,  of  Radio 
Press  International,  and  Mr.  Clark  Mol- 
lenhofif,  of  the  Cowles  Publications. 

The  interview  is  especially  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  determined  effort  that 
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is  being  made  tc  sweep  the  Bobby  Baker 
activities  and  sc  Eindals  under  the  rug. 

The  interview  makes  it  clear  that  there 
are  many  nunflcations   of  the  Baker 


activities  that  lave  not  been  explored 
and  the  failure  to  get  to  the  botttnn  of 
this  sorry  mess  1  eaves  a  smear  upon  both 
the  congressloni  1  and  executive  branches 
of  Government. 

The  previous  testimony  given  under 
oath  by  Mr.  Re:Tiolds  htis  not  been  ex- 
plored In  any  substantial  part  of  its 
ramifications  aid.  apparently,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  people  to  1  ear  the  full  story  of  this 
key  witness.  Iii  other  words,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  public  is  to  be  denied 
facts  concemln):  the  operation  of  their 
Ctovemment  thi  t  they  have  every  right 
to  know. 

Following  are  iie  pertinent  portions  of 
the  interview  wiibh  Mr.  Reynolds: 

PlOlI    THK    PEOPIJE 


spccU  Cfl 


ent  tied 
bito. 
lo 


B>bb7 
1J| 
ICr 

tie 


Mr.  CiJuuuoN. 
want  to  appear 
mlttee? 

Mr.  RXTNOLDS 

of  my  i4>pearance 
that  my  questlocp 
trolled  by  the 
out  tlie  question  i 
dduoualy  stayed 
tbey  tbould  have 
'    Mr.    BxTTBAXxa. 
■ome  of  the  thln^a 
Rules   Ckxnmlttee 
chance  to  tell  It? 

Mr.  Rktkolos.  I 
tlon  of  going  Into 
to  tell  any 
of  the  whc^e 
coming  into  being 
Bobby  Baker 
duccd  Bobby  Bake|- 
Ican  public  ia 
have  never  gone 

Mr.  Bbttbakxb. 
to  why  the  comml 

Mr.  RxTNOLOs. 
htiped  produce 
product  are  very 

Mr.  BXTTBAKXa. 

are  some  things 
know  about  Bobby 
those  things? 

Mr.  RxTNOLOs 
Bobby  came  to 
a  very  adept 
and  he  was 
considered    the 
When  I  first  knew 
I  had  no  higher 
I  had  ever  been 
ately,  as  time 
feeling   that 
people,  or  things 
And    I   found 
people  whose 
not  approve. 

Mr.  MoixxNHon 
ciirrent  situation 
we've  had  Mr 
to  the  President  ol 
Ing    himself    of 
etc.     What  do  yo\ 
Do  you  think  thai 
for  him  to  make 
Job? 

Mr.    Retnolds. 
vlously.  but  I  have 
upon  the 
the  past  -It  Is 
In  the  present 

Mr.     MOLLKNROlV 

have  been  a  lot 
made  relative  to 
000  worth  of 


;  Mi.  Reynolds,  why  did  you 
before  the  Rules  Com- 


ae E^n 


^  eeU,  I  felt  that  at  the  time 

there  with  the  committee 

and  answers  were  con- 

phfvseology  \ised  in  bringing 

and   let's  say   they  as- 

)  ,way  frcnn  questions  I  felt 

gone  into. 

Mr.    Reynolds,    what    are 

you  wanted  to  tell  the 

that   you  didn't    have   a 


bac  tcground 


Tl  e 


you  have  any  theories  as 

tee  did  not  go  Into  them? 

because  the  people  that 

Baker  as  a  finished 

^Igh  in  political  life. 

.  Reynolds,  you  say  there 

American  public  should 

Baker.     What  are  some  of 


WishlngtOE 


car  le 
Bobly 
cf 
Bolby 


skuldug  ^ry 


<f 
the 


Insur  ince 


think  It  Is  more  of  a  ques- 
flelds  of  exploration  than 
I  think  the  question 
of   Bobby   Baker 
The  thing  that  spawned 
environment   that  pro- 
Is  a  thing  that  the  Amer- 
to  know,  which  they 


Well  In  my  humble  opinion 

n  as  a  youngster: 

,  a  very  Intelligent  one, 

to  what  Is  commonly 

of    our    political    field. 

Bobby  sc»ne  10  years  ago 

i^gard  for  any  young  man 

to.     But  unfortun- 

and  passed,  I  bad   the 

was    being   exposed    to 

which  I  did  not  approve. 

drawn   closely    toward 

or  actions  I  did 


young  Iter 
expoied 
Up 


e:  posed 


pers  ^nallUes 


Well,  with  regard  to  the 

In   the  last   week  or  so 

.  Walter  Jenkins,  who  Is  the  aid 

the  United  States,  dlvest- 

Jils    L.B.J.    Co.    Interest, 

think  that  amounts  to? 
's  enough  of  a  separation 

the  light  of  his  present 


la 


m    no    legal    expert    ob- 

a  layman's  opinion.  Based 

that  has  gone  on  In 

obvl^xisly  done  for  subterfuge 


In    this    respect    there 
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then  subsequently  there  was  the  television 
set  that  was  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  was  Vice  President. 
I  guess  he  was  majority  leader,  and  there  was 
also  some  payment  for  advertising.  Now  you 
had  a  personal  relationship  with  Mr.  Jenkins 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  With  the  question  of  tele- 
vision advertising  time,  only  with  Walter 
Jenkins.     No  other  person  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MoLXENHorr.  And  now.  was  this  an 
Isolated  case  Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  feel  that 
this  was  the  only  time  that  Jenkins  was 
doing  any  amount  of  work  for  the  L.B  J.  Co.? 
In  advertising  matters? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  No.  In  recent  days  I  have 
learned  that  Mr.  Jenkins  and  others  in  hav- 
ing rendered  services  to  Mr.  Johnson,  or  to 
the  L.B.J.  Co.,  were  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion of  shakedowns  as  far  as  getting  payment 
In  taking  out  TV  advertising  themselves  with 
the  radio  station. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  In  other  words  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, you  say  In  the  last  few  days  you  have 
come  across  luaowledge  again  that  there  are 
other  persons  who  were  required  to  purchase 
television  time  at  the  LB  J  Co.? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  This  is  correct. 
Mr.  MoLLENHoiT.  In  a  respect  this  was 
referred  to,  I  guess.  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  floor  and  some  other  places  and  news- 
papers as  a  rebate  of  sorts,  and  a  rebate 
arrangement  has  some  sort  of  Illegality  In 
the  Insurance  field  I  understand.  How  do 
you  regard  this? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  had  considered  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  coer- 
cion. The  parcels  were  sold  and  they  were 
delivered.  There  was  no  implication  of  any 
Impropriety  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  After 
they  were  sold  and  delivered  the  question  of 
purchasing  advertising  time  was  brought  up 
and  I  was  put  up  In  a  position  where  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  purchase  advertising  time  be- 
ca\ise  of  my  smallness  and  the  bigness  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  was  doing  business. 
And  the  question  about  the  stereo  set  I  con- 
sidered a  shakedown  from  beginning  to  end 
I  never  even  discussed  giving  a  set  to  anyone 
so  it  was  not  a  gift  from  me. 

Mr.  MoLLENHorr.  Mr.  Reynolds,  how  did 
you  happen  to  contact  and  talk  with  Sen- 
ator John  Williams  of  Delaware  at  the  out- 
set In  this  Investigation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Senator  Williams  called  me 
and  unfortunately  I  was  not  well  enough 
Informed  of  the  Senate  to  know  the  relation- 
ship and  different  status  of  different  Mem- 
bers. I  had  heard  his  name  but  I  had  no 
knowledge  as  to  who  he  Is  or  what  he  repre- 
sented. So  I  had  the  courtesy  to  call  Bobby 
Baker  and  I  said.  "Bobby.  Senator  Williams 
of  Delaware  has  called  me  and  he  requested 
that  I  come  over  and  talk  vsrlth  him.  What 
should  I  do?"  Bobby  said.  "You  get  out  of 
town  and  you  stay  out  of  town  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  Dont  you  talk  with  him.  He'll 
get  you  and  the  rest  of  us  into  Jail."  And 
he  said,  "if  you  need  any  money  let  me  know 
and  I'll  send  you  some." 

Mr.  MoLLENHorr.  Well,  then,  you  saw  the 
Senator.  Why  did  you  see  the  Senator  under 
these  circumstances?  Why  did  you  go  over 
and  talk  to  him  and  cooperate? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  wanted.  No.  1,  to  show  my 
respect  for  a  man  In  that  position,  and  to 
see  what  Senator  Williams  himself  was  like 
And  I  had  reached  a  crossroads  in  my  life  as 
far  as  Bobby  and  his  associates  were  con- 
cerned, anyway.  And  if  he  was  identified 
with  what  I  considered  at  the  moment  correct 
and  right,  I  at  least  wanted  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  me. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOfT.  Well,  I  understood.  I  had 
heard  some  report,  that  at  some  stage  alonp; 
about  this  stage  that  your  wife  had  said  that 
she  preferred  that  you  not  associate  with 
Bobby  Baker  and  some  of  those  people.  What 
was  the   basic  situation? 

Mr.    Reynolds.  It    was    long    before    this 
Jerry  and  I — my  better  half— had  discussed 


the  fact  that  Bobby  was  doing  things  that  she 
did  not  approve  of.  and  ahe  didn't  think  It 
was  good  for  me.  But  this  began  back  as 
early  as  1960  at  late  1959. 

Mr.  MoLLKNHorr.  In  other  words,  your  re- 
lationship from  Bobby  changed  along  about 
late  1959  or  early  1960?  That  It  was  not  as 
close? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Th\s  is  true.  There  was  a 
gradual  drift  and  a  final  breakoff. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFT.  Well,  then,  after  you  got 
to  the  point  where  you  were  cooperating  with 
the  Senator,  did  you  have  any  contact  with 
any  representatives  of  the  Vice  President's 
office?  It  was  Vice  President  Johnson  then. 
Relative  to  this  Insurance  matter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  when  It  first  started  I 
received  a  call  from  Mr.  Oeorge  Reedy,  and 
he  contacted  me  In  my  downtown  office  in 
Washington  and  Informed  me  that  he  had 
had  the  President  In  contact  with  him  and 
that  po.sslbly  It  would  be  better  for  me  to 
refrain  from  making  any  statements  at  all. 
That  he  would  release  all  Information  per- 
taining to  the  insurance  on  the  previously 
Senator  Johnson. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Did  you  go  Into  the  de- 
tail with  him  relative  to  the  stereo  and  the 
payments  back  to  the  L.B.J.  Co.  at  that  stage? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  at  aU,  nor  did  he  ask. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  He  didn't  want  you  to 
s.xy  anything  at  all  about  It,  but  let  him  re- 
lea.se  everything. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  said  that  he  would  take 
care  of  everything  for  releases. 

Mr.  BanaAKER.  Mr.  Reynolds,  are  these  so- 
called  shakedowns  still  going  on? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  With  me,  of  course  not. 
They  terminated.  But,  having  seen  the  pat- 
tern, having  seen  what  I've  learned  in  the 
past  few  days  with  other  small  people  who 
were  involved  with  them,  I  can  believe  that 
the  pattern  having  previously  been  estab- 
lished has  continued. 

Mr.  BauBAKER.  Do  you  have  any  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Reynolds,  to  whom  these  people 
might  be? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  It  will  be  made  pub- 
lic in  the  next  few  days  and  I  don't  think  I 
should  disclose  my  Information. 

Mr.  BauBAKEB.  On  this  program  several 
weeks  ago  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, told  us  this,  "that  your  records  were 
looked  into  and  In  essence  you  were  being  In- 
timidated by  someone  In  the  administration." 
What's  your  comment  on  those  charges? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well  they  Intended  to. 
They  Intended  to  frighten  me.  but  I  was 
■never  frightened,  thank  Ckxi,  because  of  the 
courage  I  had  myself  and  was  furnished  by 
friends. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  He  also  Indicated  that  the 
man  who  was  trying  to  Intimidate  you  was 
Walter  Jenkins.     Is  that  your  Information? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  think  certainly  Wal- 
ter Jenkins,  I  think  Bobby  through  his 
friends  were  trying  to  Intimidate  me,  but  I 
think  they  were  sUll  trying  to  protect  other 
people. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Mr.  Reynolds,  we  have  also 
hoard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  so-called 
call  girl  ring  on  Capitol  Hill.  What  do  you 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
call  girls,  but  I  say  ladles  of  leisure  or  ladies 
in  waiting. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  And  Is  this  thing  wide- 
spread? Whom  might  It  touch  and  what 
other  information  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
limit  to  where  it  will  go.  if  they  wish  to 
know  the  truth,  and  if  the  American  public 
wishes  to  know  how  Its  public  officials  live. 

Mr  Brubaker.  What  else  can  you  tell  us 
about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  was 
exposed  to  it  long  enough  to  know  the  exist- 
ence of  ladles  of  leisure  and  they  were  used 
with  people  In  terms  of  potentiality  of  de- 
fense contracts  and  Influencing  other  people. 
But  Its  not  unusual  because  I  saw  the  pat- 
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tern  In  the  operation  of  the  Murchlson 
Bros. 

Mr.  BatTBAKER.  So  this  was  used,  this  so- 
called  ladles  of  leisure  ring,  was  vised  to  so- 
called  Illegal  ends. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well.  I  would  say  It's  Im- 
moral and  unethical  ends.  Whether  it's  legal 
or  not  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  the  legal 
aspect  of  It. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Possibly  with  a  view  Mr. 
Reynolds,  of  Influencing  very  important  peo- 
ple to  get  fat  contracts  to  business. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  found  out  what  the 
persons  they  were  dealing  with  were  weak 
In — If  It  were  a  question  of  power  or  position 
they'd  try  to  provide  it,  or  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  money,  or  a  question  of  whisky,  or 
If  It's  a  question  of  ladles  of  leisure  I  think 
they'd  provide  what  the  persons  wanted. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Mr.  Rejmolds.  how  long  has 
this  being  going  on  on  the  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh  Lord.  I  don't  know. 
Ever  since  I've  known  it. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  Mr.  Reynolds,  now  at  one 
stage.  In  effort  to  discredit  you,  there  was 
some  information  that  was  leaked  around 
to  some  columnists,  allegations  I  guess,  per- 
sonal things  of  one  kind  or  another.  Do 
you  know  who  leaked  this  Information? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  It  was  leaked  ob- 
viously through  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son but  the  Information  was  collected  and 
presented  so  that  full  knowledge  and  Infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  the  Press  side 
of  the  White  House  knew  where  It  was, 
therefore  Mr.  Anderson  was  told  where  to  go 
to  obtain  It. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  In  other  words  the 
White  House  had  full  knowledge  of  this  ef- 
fort to  discredit  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Without  a  question. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  And  now  in  that  respect 
what  about  your  record,  as  a  whole.  I  mean 
It  was  trying  to  refiect  upon  your  record  In 
the  Air  Force  and  yoiu*  record  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer.  What  Is  your  record  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  as  far  as  the  records 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  far  as  I'm  personally 
concerned,  I  ended  military  service  as  a  pri- 
vate as  a  yotmgster  and  I  ended  up  In  the 
Air  Force  Intelligence  as  a  major. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  Well  was  It  an  honorable 
discharge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  that  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  there's  another  thing.  Both  of 
my  first  promotions  were  given  me  in  a 
highly  sensitive  Job  In  the  operations  di- 
vision of  War  Department  general  staff  un- 
der General  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  Well  what  about  In  the 
Foreign  Service?  Do  you  have  an  honorable 
discharge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  left 
the  Foreign  Service  to  enter  the  military 
service  to  go  on  a  two  or  three  period  of 
military  service,  and  I  had  received  In  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  started  out  as  a  vice 
consul.  I've  forgotten  the  grade,  but  I  re- 
ceived yearly  promotions  and  I  was  promoted 
from  a  vice  consul  to  a  full  consul. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  lu  Other  words.  It  was 
considered  a  proper  type  of  record  from  a 
standpoint  of  everything  that  you  knew, 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well  I  advanced  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  man  did. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  keeps  on  saying 
that  Bobby  Baker  was  not  his  protege. 
What's  your  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well.  If  a  mother  denies  a 
son  then  I'll  agree  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  personally  asked  his  people  to 
go  easy  on  the  Investigation,  and  has  any- 
body In  the  White  House  told  you  to  "lay 
off"  as  it  were? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  but  I  have  been  told  by 
Baker's  law  partner  to  be  very  careful.  I 
might  get  hanged. 


Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Well  In  this  respect, 
from  the  time  this  started,  how  many  con- 
tacts have  you  had  with  Bobby  Baker,  say 
from  back  in  late  last  September  up  'til  at 
least  when  you  testified  on  November  22? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well  number  one,  after  It 
happened  I  went  to  Bobby  and  I  told  him 
of  Senator  Williams'  desire  to  see  me  and  I 
approached  Bobby  a  second  time  with  the 
idea  If  he  would  meet  with  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors and  selected  Individuals  and  live  up  to 
certain  terms  they  would  probably  permit 
him  staying  there  and  resigning  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Instead  of  forcing  him  with  a 
situation.  And  as  I  was  told,  his  resigna- 
tion was  typed.  It  was  undated  and  unsigned. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Now  I  understand  that 
there  was  a  young  woman  Involved  In  some 
financial  transactions,  Mrs.  Novak,  and  that 
she'd  had  a  rather,  what  she  considered  a 
very  tough  time  In  trying  to  collect  certain 
moneys  from  Bobby  Baker.  Was  this  a  part 
of  the  things  that  you  were  discussing  with 
him?     I  heard  something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  when  Trudy  lost  her 
husband,  Al  Novak,  I  lost  one  of  my  best 
friends.  And  I  had  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  I  had  lost  Al  because  of 
the  pressure  built  upon  him  by  Bobby  Baker. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Well  then  after  he  died 
then  were  you,  I  knew  that  some  of  their 
friends  In  the  earlier  period  of  time  tried  to 
get  Bobby  Baker  to  straighten  the  matter 
out.  financially.  Did  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  this?  Did  you  ask  Bobby  to 
straighten  things  out  with  Trudy  Novak? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  had  mentioned  It  to  him 
but  Bobby  told  me  I  was  a  nit  picker. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Well  what  about  the 
campaign  contributions?  There  were  some 
allegations  generally  that  Bobby  collected 
some  campaign  contributions  while  you  were 
present,  or  something  along  this  line.  What 
do  you  know  about  Bobby  collecting  big 
sums? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Part  of  It  I  saw  xnyselt. 
For  example.  Mr.  Fred  Black  transferring 
funds  to  Bobby  Baker,  I  saw  In  the  hotel 
myself.  I  did  not  see  It  counted  there  nor 
did  I  ever  see  Bobby  covmt  It,  but  when  he 
was  in  my  car  we  returned  to  the  Capitol, 
he  opened  the  envelope  to  show  me  it  con- 
tained hundred  dollar  bills.  This  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  How  much  was  this  sup- 
posed to  be? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Supposed  to  have  been  ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  Was  there  any  conver- 
sation Indicating  that  it  was  campaign? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  It  was  filed  for  L.B.J. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  It  was  for  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  Mr.  Black  said  to 
Bobby  Baker,  he  said  "this  Is  for  our  friend, 
L.B.J,  to  be  the  next  President." 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  And  when  would  this 
have  been? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  sununer  of  1960. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Thls  was,  the  campaign 
was  on.  The  Johnson  for  President  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Right,  and  he  said  there 
was  plenty  more  where  that  came  from  and 
he  could  produce  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  him. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Mr.  Reynolds,  what  more 
can  you  tell  us  about  the  Murchlson  busi- 
ness Interests  and  its  involvement  with 
Bobby  Baker  and  the  whole  issue? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  is,  thank  God  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  withdraw  from  them.  Because  I  was  in- 
formed by  some  good  friends  of  mine.  In 
New  York,  that  it  wasn't  the  type  of  thing 
that  I  would  wish  to  become  obligated  to. 
And  this  is  the  unfortunate  side  of  it  be- 
cause I  saw  Bobby  being  used  by  the  Murchl- 
son interests. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  In  your  estimation  is  the 
Justice  Department  looking  Into  these  mat- 
ters vigorously? 


Mr.  Reynolds.  They  may  look  Into  them, 
but  what  they  do  with  what  they  find  God 
only  knows. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Is  there  an  Indication  that 
they  are  going  soft  on  this  affair? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It's  a  matter  of  opinion  but 
I  know  that  If  I  were  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  know  only  what 
I  know  I  would  not  accept  heat  from  any 
position  to  keep  me  from  doing  what  I  con- 
sider the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  said  Mr. 
Novak  died  partially  because  of  the  pressures 
at  least  of  Bobby  Baker.  There  seems  to  be 
a  little  bit  of  confusion  over  whether  he 
committed  suicide.  Do  you  believe  he  did 
and  would  you  say  there  Is  a  direct  rela- 
tion? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  This  is  an  vuifortunate  is- 
sue. I  wish  I  did  not  believe,  and  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  Al  Novak  died  because  of 
his  own  conscious  acts. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Well  Mr.  Resmolds,  now 
you  have  been  te6tlf3rlng,  you  have  testified 
and  you  have  cooperated  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams for  a  period  of  months,  and  there  has 
been  quite  a  little  bit  of  pressure  put  on 
you.  Do  you  at  this  stage  have  any  regrets 
that  you  decided  that  you  would  sit  dovm 
and  tell  Senator  Williams  the  story? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  None  whatsoever.  I  had 
reached  a  crossroads  and  If  I  had  It  to  do  all 
over  again  I  would  still  choose  Senator  Wil- 
liam's side  because  I  am  sure  It  was  and  Is 
still  the  right  way. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Now  In  this  respect  this 
represents  a  very  serious  and  difficult  thing 
for  an  Individual  to  do  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  family.  How  does  yo\u"  wife 
feel  about  this  at  this  stage  where  she's  had 
to  go  through  this  whole  problem  of  seeing 
you  attacked  publicly,  seeing  great  efforts  to 
discredit  you.  What  does  she  think  about 
It? 

Jilr.  Reynolds.  She's  been  a  si^lwart  sol- 
dier. Without  her  help  and  support  from  the 
beginning  up  to  the  present  time  I  could  not 
have  faced  It. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  Well  now  there  are  some 
other  areas  that  I've  heard  some  reports  on 
dealing  with  Mr.  Bobby  Baker  and  his  activ- 
ity; one  relative  to  scxne  expansion  In  the 
field  of  vending  machines,  which  Is  where  he 
made  a  great  deal  of  his  money;  and  one  of 
those  expansions  was  supposed  to  take  place 
down  In  Fort  WcwUj,  Ter.  Have  you  heard 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  heard  about  it  many 
months  ago  about  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
but  this  leads  into  another  field  by  Bobby's 
being  the  means  or  medium  through  which 
funds  were  channeled  from  General  Dy- 
namics to  Mr.  LBJ  or  the  Democratic  Party 
through  a  Grumman  Aircraft  representative. 
a  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  I  See.  Well  do  you  have 
any  of  the  detail  on  that 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  only  have  enough  that 
if  someone  cared  to  ask  me  I  would  have 
given  the  Information  that  Bobby  told  me 
direct  himself. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  In  other  words,  you  have 
largely  a  number  of  leads  that  a  commit- 
tee  or   someone   could    follow   out. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  only  direct  informa- 
tion that  Bobby  gave  me  of  his  own  first- 
hand knowledge. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  Bobby  talked  with  you 
about  some  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  MOLLENHOFF.  He  told  you  then  that 
he  was  going  to  go  into  the  General  Dynam- 
ics plant? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  Indicated  they  were 
looking  in  the  Fort  Worth  area  for  a  fa- 
cility. That  he  felt  sure,  I  didn't  know 
what  sort  he  was  at  that  time.  I  had  no 
conception  of  it  but  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  money   down  there. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOFF.  One  of  the  other  major 
scandals  around  in   Government  in  recent 
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years    that's 
been  BUlle  Sol 
In  your  relatlona^p 
be  might  have 
matter? 

Mr.  RzTKcnjw. 
of  Ur.  BUlle  Sol 
the  then  Senate  ■ 
Senator  Johnson 
behalf  of  lefk  i 
tracts.  There 
acrutlny. 


Inv^dved  Texas  operation   has 

Is  there  any  Indication 

with  Bobby  Baker  that 

h^d  any  knowledge  about  this 


Bobby  had  full  knowledge 
Estes  furnishing  funds  for 
Johnson.  And  also  that 
had  Intervened  for  him  on 
ij  Soil  Conservation  con- 
i^asn't    a    question    on    the 


procedi  res 


Bobtty? 


qui  stlons. 


Bot>by 


obi  Igated 


hid 


Hailt 
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lything 
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Mr.  MoLLxirHoi 

Mr.  RXTNOLDS 

was  Secretary  of 
Irregular 
•warded  General 

Mr.  MoLLZNHoitr 
contact  with 
cuaslons  with  hlr  i 

Mr.  RXTNou» 
only  known  wha ; 
I  never  asked 
'  good  ears  and  a 

Mr.  M0U.KNB0: 
you  were  dealing 
performance  bon^ 
that  period   of 

Mr.  RxTNOuw 
dealing   with 
friend.    I    had 
Then  he  finally 
the  final  analysis 
InglstUl  was 
friend. 

Mr.  MoixKNHO^ 
Bobby? 

Mr.  RXTNOLOS 

year. 

Mr.  MoixxNHO^F 
tltude  that  he 

Mr.  Rmrouw 
on.    I  never  sa^ 
cated  MUton 
Wilson  would  be 
and  I  was  In  a 
And  he  was  an 
frightened   and 
much. 

Mr.     MOLLENBO^ 

threatening  you 
also? 

Mr.  Retnolds. 

Mr.  MoixxNKOi^ 
taken  place? 

Mr.  RXTNOLDS. 

vllle.  Md. 

Mr.  McoxzifHo: 
Mr.  Rktitolos. 

morning. 

Mr.  MOLLKNHO*^ 

and  there  was 
Mr.    Rktnolob 

alone  not  knowli^; 

bia  attitude  was, 
Mr.  CXamxsou. 

Ing,  earlier  you 

country  would  be 

all  about  their 

us  what  you  mean 

Mr.  Rktnolos. 
Tlnclal  Idea  of 
come  from  a  sm4ll 
Idea  of  what  a 
of    Idealism.    I 
must  have  an 
respect  for  and 
who  do  not  thln^ 
I  get  out  of  It 
get  from  me. 
tiny  of  this 
directly  and 
divulge  that 
trnlted  States  at 
Interest  first  and 

Mr.  Claxkson. 
President  of  the 

Mr.  Retnouw, 
Tlous  Senator 
Johnson.    I  woulc 
aa  President 


]  tut  also  Mr.  Fred  Korth  who 
the  Navy  was  Involved  In 
of   the  TPZ  that   was 
dynamics. 

Well,  did  you  have  direct 
Did  you  have  any  dls- 
on  that? 
res.    Up  to  this  point  I  had 
Bobby  wished  to  tell  me. 
But  at  least  I  had 
etentlve  memory. 
.  Well,  this  Is  similar  to — 
with  Bobby  relative  to  the 
on  the  D.C.   Stadium  at 
lime?     And   other  matters? 
Yes.     In  other  words,  I  was 
originally    as    a    close 
Considered    him    that    way. 
c  rifted  farther  away  and  In 
when  things  started  break- 
to  him  as  a  previous 


When  did  you  last  see 


[n  person;  November  of  last 
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What  was  the  basic  at- 

at  that  particular  time? 

Well,  he  had  dark  glasses 

his   eyes.    And   he   Indi- 

who  was  with  me  that 

position  of  losing  his  Job 

hell  of  a  position  myself. 

but  friendly  but  he  was 

didn't   concern    me,    too 


.  But    you    felt    he    was 
that  stage  and  Mr.  Hauft 


W^lthout  a  question. 

Where  would  this  have 

Jear  my  residence  In  Coles- 

Dld  he  come  out  there? 
res;  he  did  on  a  Satiirday 


On  a  Saturday  morning 
of  you  present? 
I    would    not    see    Bobby 
his   Intentions  of  what 
Hauft  went  with  me. 
^ow  Mr.  Reynolds  In  cloe- 
tfdlcated  that  you  felt  the 
demoralized  If  they  knew 
political  leader.    Can  you  tell 
by  that? 

Fes.     I  have  rather  a  pro- 

m(|rallty  and  ethics.     Having 

rural  conununity  their 

should  be  is  maybe  one 

't    know.     But    children 

to  look  up  to  and  have 

means  dedicated  leaders 

of  themself  or  what  do 

what  does  my  country 

I'm  afraid  any  close  scru- 

situatlon  of  the  peoples 

indirectly   Involved  would   not 

had   the  Interest  of  the 

heart  but  they  had  their 

i  oremoet. 

U-e  you  talking  about  the 
niilted  States? 

am  talking  about  the  pre- 

and   Vice  President 

have  no  knowledge  of  him 


Jolinsoi; 


Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinttein'i  25th 
Anairertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  xzxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday  last,  a  thousand  persons 
gathered  at  dinner  in  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  to  ob- 
serve the  25th  anniversary  at  Temple 
K.A.M.  of  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Jacob  J. 
Weinstein.  The  guest  speaker  was  a 
long  time  member  of  Rabbi  Weinsteins 
congregation.  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  fuU  text  of  Justice  Ciold- 
berg's  address  on  this  historic  and  mem- 
orable occasion  will  be  found  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record  In 
today's  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  per- 
sonal message,  strongly  and  warmly 
phrased,  expressing  his  admiration  and 
affection  for  one  of  the  great  spiritual 
leaders  of  our  times,  was  delivered  by 
Hobart  Taylor,  Jr..  executive  vice  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

Here  is  the  sketch  of  Rabbi  Weinstein 's 
life  and  his  standing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation  as  recited 
in  the  statement  in  the  anniversary 
dinner  program : 

"Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First, 
the  toUwom  craftsman  that  with  earth- 
made  Implements  laboriously  conquers  the 
earth  and  makes  her  man's  •  •  •  A  secona 
man  I  honor  and  still  more  highly;  him 
who  Is  seen  toiling  for  the  splrltiially  indis- 
pensable; not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of 
life." — Carlylz. 

We  gather  today,  the  24  th  of  May  1964. 
the  temple  family  of  K.A  M..  friends,  and 
colleagues  of  Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein,  Janet 
Weinstein.  and  their  children,  to  honor  our 
rabbi,  to  remember  his  deeds,  his  teachings, 
his  courage  and  commitment,  his  unfalter- 
ing toil  in  the  service  of  the  spiritually  In- 
dispensable, the  bread  of  life — the  knowl- 
edge that  "our  life  would  be  altogether  van- 
ity, were  it  not  for  the  soul,  which  fashioned 
in  God's  image,  gives  us  assurance  of  our 
higher  destiny  and  Imparts  to  our  fleeting 
days  an  abiding  value." 

In  his  25  years  as  spiritual  leader  of  K.A  M  . 
Jacob  J.  Weinstein  has  led  us.  his  congre- 
gants, in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  taught 
us  that  faith  must  be  professed  through 
deeds  and  not  through  prayer  alone.  That 
we  have  learned  the  true  meaning  of  tze- 
daka,  of  mitzvah  has  been  his  doing;  that 
K_A.M.  has  been  an  articulate  voice  for  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity,  has  been  his 
doing.  For  his  leadership,  hu  wisdom,  his 
profundity  of  minds,  his  strength  to  meet 
adversity  with  quiet  courage,  unshakable 
trust,  we  gather  In  gratitude,  to  honor  him 
on  this  day  and  to  wish  him  and  his  family 
life  and  sustenance,  contentment  and  peace. 

Our  rabbi  was  born  In  Stephln.  Poland, 
and  brought  to  Portland,  Oreg  .  when  he 
was  six.  He  attended  the  Joslah  Falling  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  Lincoln  High  School 
and  Reed  College  In  Portland,  working  his 
way  through  school  as  newsboy,  department 
store  clerk  and  logger.  Upon  graduation 
from  Reed  In  1923.  he  came  to  Columbia 
University  to  do  graduate  work   In  political 


science,  but  followed  Charles  A.  Beard  to 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  It  was 
there,  under  the  stimulation  of  Horace  Kal- 
len.  and  Haylm  Greenberg.  that  he  decided 
to  enter  the  rabbinate  and  came  to  Cincin- 
nati in  the  fall  of  1923  to  begin  his  studies 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  He  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1929  and  was  appointed 
Hlllel  director  of  the  University  of  Texas  as 
well  as  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
He  was  called  to  Sherith  Israel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1930  and  remained  until  1932.  hav- 
ing won  the  fairest  lady  In  that  queenly 
city.  Janet  Harris.  In  1931.  Then  foUowed 
3  years  In  New  York  as  adviser  to  students 
at  Columbia,  book  reviewer  of  the  New  York 
Times,  codlrector  with  Leo  Schwartz  of  the 
School  for  Jewish  Studies  and  special  writer 
for  the  American  Jevrtsh  Committee.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  assisted  Rabbi 
Mordccal  Kaplan  in  the  preparation  of  "Ju- 
dnl?m  .a.s  a  Civilization." 

In  1935  he  was  called  to  San  Francisco  to 
found  In  the  School  for  Adult  Jewish  Studies 
and  to  serve  on  the  faculty  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Melklejohn's  "School  for  Social  Studies."  It 
was  from  these  positions  that  he  was  called 
to  K  A.M.  in  1939.  He  came  with  Janet  and 
1 -year-old  Ruth,  and  now  on  his  sliver  anni- 
versary can  proudly  point  in  addition  to 
Daniel.  Judith,  and  Deborah  as  his  and 
Janet's  faithful  and  handsome  coworkers  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Honors  are  not  new  to  our  rabbi. 
In  April  1961  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Rabbi  Weinstein  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. ALSO  In  1961,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  appointed  him  to  the  Business  Ethics 
Advisory  Council.  In  1962  he  received  both 
the  Immigrant  Service  League  Award  and  a 
Daniel  Burnham  Award  from  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
religious  leadership  in  Metrojxjlitan  Chicago. 
He  has  been  an  officer  and  member  of  the 
Chicago  Rabbinical  Association,  Citizens 
Committee  for  Judicial  Reform,  Hyde  Park 
Council  of  Churches  and  Synagogues.  South 
Ea-st  Chicago  Commission.  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Hyde  Park  Kenwood  Com- 
munity Conference.  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Philip  Murray  Memorial  Foundation. 
For  3  years  he  was  public  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  Panels  and  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Panel  of  Arbitrators  of  the  Na- 
tional  Arbitration   Association. 

He  is  currently  national  chairman  of  the 
National  Conmaittee  for  Labor  Israel  (Hlste- 
drut)  and  serves  on  the  special  Commission 
on  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  and  as  a  CCAR 
representative  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Ctangrega- 
tlons. 

In  June  1963,  he  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  CCAR  and  In  1965  will  succeed  to  the 
presidency. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Jacob  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  to  come,  that  through  him 
we  may  each  year  be  "new  in  consecration  of 
purpose  and  in  renewal  of  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  steadfast  in  rejecting  all  that  is 
unworthy  of  \u  and  of  our  heritage  and 
strengthened  in  will  to  live  as  God  would 
have  us  live   •   •   •." 

For  the  mission  which  Jacob  J.  Wein- 
stein undertook.  In  God's  name,  and  fulfllled 
with  dignity  and  wisdom,  may  he  and  his 
be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  as  he  is  in 
the  hearts  of  his  congregants  and  friends. 

TRIBUTE    or    CHICAGO    DAn.T    NEWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  May  23,  1964,  the  day  before  this 
anniversary  dinner,  appeared  this  article 
by  Joseph  Haas: 

Ir  Change  Comes:  Yotj  Can  Fight,  or  You 
Can  Flee,  ob   •    •    • 
(By  Joseph  Haas) 
Thousands  of  American  communities  to- 
day   are   confronted    with    the    problem    of 
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"change" — the  euphemism  that  mean*  Ne- 
groes are  moving  Into  white  nel^borhoods. 

The  dtlxens  of  these  conununlUee  hav* 
three  main  courses  they  can  follow.  Tbey 
can  run.  they  can  fight — or  thef  can  try  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful,  orderly  integration 
that  recognizes  that  all  Americans  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  dignity  and  rights. 

If  they  choose  the  latter  course,  they  ca^ 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  people  at 
Kenwood  and  Hyde  Park  over  the  last  25 
years.  For  here  was  achieved  perhafM  the 
very  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
effective,  orderly  Integrations  of  a  blg-clty 
neighborhood  In  the  Nation. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  single  eut  any  one 
person  and  say  that  he  deserves  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  successful  Intey-atton  of  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood.  But  few  people  who  are 
aware  of  how  It  came  about  would  disagree 
that  Rabbi  Jacob  Weinstein.  of  Kehllath 
Anshe  Mayrlv  Temple.  930  East  50th  Street, 
merits  as  much  praise  for  It  as  anyone. 

This  year  marks  Rabbi  Welnsteln's  25th 
anniversary  as  spiritual  leader  of  KA.M. 
Temple,  the  city's  oldest  synagogue  foxmded 
In  1847  at  the  site  of  the  present  U.S.  Court- 
hotise.  When  he  accepted  the  caU  to  head 
the  congregation  In  1939.  he  set  one  Impor- 
tan  condition.  He  insisted  that  he  be  given 
total  freedom  of  the  pulpit — and  that  phrase 
Is  as  Important  to  a  minister  as  the  words 
"freetjom  of  the  press"  are  to  a  newspaper- 
man. 

In  1939,  Kenwood  was  one  of  the  city's 
choicest  residential  areas.  It  was  near  Uie 
lake  and  on  hot  summer  days  its  pec^le 
could  enjoy  Its  beaches  and  cool  breezes.  It 
had  ample  parks,  tree-lined  streets,  large  and 
sturdy  old  hoxises  on  big  lots,  and  It  was 
close  to  downtown. 

Few  persons  suspected  what  lay  ahead. 
One  of  the  few.  Rabbi  Weinstetn  recalls,  was 
the  late  Louis  A.  Wlrth,  famed  sociologist  at 
the  nearby  University  of  OUcago.  Professor 
Wlrth  warned  that  BronzevlUe,  the  Negro 
belt  to  the  west  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
area  (bounded  by  47th  and  59th  Streets,  Oot- 
tage  Grove,  and  the  lake) ,  would  soon  burst 
Its  boundaries.  As  the  Nation  girded  for 
War,  workers  were  needed  for  defense  plants, 
and  many  Negroes  came  here  from  the  South 
seeking  Biore  pay,  more  freedom.,  and  better 
places  to  live. 

Which  way  would  overcrowded  BronzevlUe 
expand?  First,  to  tbe  south  and  to  the  east, 
to  white  netghlsorhoods  such  as  Chatham. 
Woodlawn.  AvaJon  Park  and,  of  course,  Hyde 
Park  and  Kenwood. 

Few  paid  aay  attention  to  Wlrth's  predic- 
tions. Tha  war  was  cm — that  was  fcM'emost 
on  everyone's  mind. 

One  of  the  first  things  Rabbi  Weinstein 
learned  after  assvtnlng  leadership  oC  KAJbC 
was  that  Its  temple  stood  on  land  covered 
by  reetrlctlw  covenants. 

"WeU.  we  couldnt  have  that."  the  rabbi 
says.  "It  wasn't  congruous  with  what  Re- 
form Judaism  teaches  about  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  man — cmd.  of  course,  it  wasn't 
Christian,  either.  It  was  a  shocking  sltua- 
Uon." 

Some  reactionary  members  of  the  temple 
tried  to  discourage  the  rabbi  from  hiring  a 
lawyer  to  get  the  restrlctlFe  covenant  re- 
moved from  temple  property.  "6k)me  tried  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  a  rabbi 
to  go  into  co\irt  and  get  Invcdved  In  legal 
and  civic  battles,"  he  remembers.  "But  my 
feeling  then,  as  now.  Is  tliat  the  duty  of  a 
rabW  Is  twofold — that  of  priest  and  proph- 
et. Mere  ritual  Isn't  enough.  He  must  move 
beyond  the  priestly  fimctlon  and  obey  the 
prophetic  dictates  of  action  on  his  bdlets. 
Faith  without  action  Is  meaningless." 

He  enlisted  the  aid  of  liberal  members  of 
the  temple  and  they  made  visits  to  many 
homes  in  the  area  recruiting  other  property 
owners  In  the  fight.  Within  a  year,  the  court 
battle  was  won  and  the  whites  only  clauses 
were  removed  from  the  temple's  deed  as  well 


as  from  tbo—  of  other  properties  In  tbe 
nelghbcM'hood. 

And  then  earn*  the  first  hints  at  change. 
Bcmieone  boogbt  a  line  dd  home  at  SOtb 
Street  and  Kills  and  In  a  very  sbort  time  It 
was  partitioned  into  17  cramped  living  units 
that  were  rented  to  Negroes  at  higher  prtoes 
than  whites  were  paying  for  decent-elzed 
flats. 

Rabbi  Weinstein  swept  Into  action.  He 
contacted  the  city  corporation  counsel  to  try 
to  Induce  Mm  to  act  against  the  Illegal  con- 
version of  the  building. 

"He  told  us  he  couldnt  do  anything  unless 
we  knew  the  name  of  the  owner,"  the  rabbi 
recalls.  "The  building  manager  said  he  dealt 
with  a  neighborhood  bank.  The  bank  said 
the  land  was  held  in  a  confidential  trust. 
So  we  went  to  court  to  get  an  order  to  make 
the  bank  reveal  the  name  of  the  owner.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  Jewish  fiimlture  detder, 
a  member  of  a  good  Orthodox  congregation. 
I  asked  iilm  why  he  did  It  and  he  shrugged 
and  said.  'Everybody's  doing  it.'  He  offered 
to  sell  us  the  building  at  a  tidy  profit  to  him- 
self. But  our  lawyers  told  us  to  reject  It. 
Instead,  we  filed  complaints  against  him  for 
building  violations.  It  took  S  jrears,  but 
finally  he  was  fined  and  ordered  to  make 
building  repairs." 

The  fines  were  so  meager  that  they  seemed 
a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist.  Thus  the  temple's 
Pyrrhic  victory  was  its  first  indication  that 
they  were  not  concluding  a  mere  skirmish, 
but  opening  a  long,  hard  campaign. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  to  1950 
was  the  period  of  greatest  change.  Some 
blocks  in  Kenwood  became  95  percent  Negro 
as  the  Illegal  conversions  went  on,  and  the 
rabbi  and  members  of  tlie  temple  kept  try- 
ing to  get  the  city  to  lialt  them.  The  temple 
Itself  suffered  in  the  flight  of  whites  out  of 
the  changing  neighborhood.  Its  membership 
In  those  years  fell  from  more  than  900  fam- 
ilies to  about  600. 

One  infiuential  memlier  came  to  Rabbi 
Weinstein  one  day  and  said :  "Let  us  sell  the 
temple — there  is  a  man  who  will  give  us  a 
good  price  for  It  to  convert  It  Into  a  Negro 
church.  Then  we  can  easily  raise  a  million 
dollars  and  build  somewhere  else."  Instead, 
the  rabbi  announced  a  plan  to  build  a  9250,- 
000  community  center  beside  the  temple. 
"That  really  stirred  up  some  members,"  he 
recalls.  "You're  throwing  good  money  after 
t>ad."  they  said.  "Let's  sell  and  move  to  a 
stable  neighborhood."  But  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation  was  with  Its  rabbi  and  the 
center  was  built.  And  more  members  left 
Kenwood,  moving  to  the  Neath  Side  and  sub- 
urbs, and  to  South  Shore. 

'"Hie  problem  was  too  big  for  the  temple 
alone,"  Rabbi  Weinstein  recalls.  *Tt  needed 
communltywide  action."  In  1940,  he  met 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Leslie  T.  Pennington  of 
First  Unitarian  Church.  Their  agreement 
that  broad  action  was  needed  led  to  further 
meetings  with  other  church  and  community 
leaders  and  the  result  was  the  formation  that 
year  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community 
Conference.  Among  its  founders  were  men 
.^such  as  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat. 
'  of  Illinois,  Robert  E.  Merrlam,  and  now 
Alderman  Leon  Deapres. 

The  conference,  and  its  militant  Individual 
imlts  such  as  the  members  of  KAJil.  Temple, 
began  to  learn  by  trial  and  error  how  to  save 
a  neighborhood  and  bring  about  an  orderly 
integration.  Block  clubs  were  formed  and 
each  was  an  Intelligence  unit  keeping  tabe  on 
all  of  the  buildings  In  its  area  If  a  building 
changed  hands,  someone  would  visit  tlie  new 
owner  to  learn  what '  -e  Intended  to  do  with 
the  property — U  be  had  illegal  conversion  in 
'"<"'<.  he  was  quick^  dissuaded  by  the  con- 
ference's warning  .  lat  it  would  fight  him 
every  step  of  the  way. 

The  Kenwood  open  house  program  was 
launched  to  show  people  what  a  fine  com- 
munity Kenwood  was  and  to  try  to  Indxioe 
solid  faxniUeG — ^white  and  Negro— to  buy  and 


nit«^»^<"  the  big,  fine  homes  at  tbe  lake- 
front  community.  Legislative  committees 
were  farmed  to  lobby  in  city  hall  and  In 
Springfield  for  tougher  legislation  against 
Illegal  conversions  and  blockbusting.  Real- 
tors who  refused  to  cooperate  were  black- 
listed— ^residents  were  advised  not  to  place 
property  with  such  firms. 

School  committees  sat  in  on  school  board 
policy  meetings  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  schools  In  the  neighborhood. 
Delegates  were  sent  to  urban  renewal  meet- 
ings and  city  coim.cll  sessions.  Wherever 
anything  was  happening  that  might  affect 
their  community,  someone  was  on  hand  to 
listen  and,  if  necessary,  to  speak  out. 

"For  awhile,  it  seemed  to  be  a  losing 
battle."  the  balding,  62-yefu--old  rabbi  re- 
members, looking  back.  "But  then,  slowly 
In  the  early  1950's.  the  tide  changed.  Bit  by 
bit,  battle  by  battle,  we  stabilized  Kenwood 
smd  Hyde  Park.  Today  we  are  a  happily 
integrated  community  of  pleasant  homes  and 
decent  apartment  buildings.  The  ratio  of 
white  to  Negro  residents  now  is  about  60  to 
40  percent." 

Today,  temple  membership  has  risen  to 
over  700  families  again.  Teenagers  from 
the  temple.  Including  the  rabM's  twin 
datighters,  Judy  and  DebM.  16,  and  sotns 
75  adults  from  KA.M  are  hoping  as  tutors 
in  neighborhood  youth  and  community  cen- 
ters to  aid  Negro  youths  with  educational 
problems.  And.  Iroolcally,  one  of  the  first 
chores  of  the  temple's  new  social  action  cctn- 
mlttee  is  helping  to  edtxiate  community 
groups  in  South  Shore — when,  years  earUer, 
some  frightened  KJilC  memljers  fled  from 
"changing"  Kenwood — In  how  to  bring  about 
the  orderly  integration  of  their  now-changing 
community. 

The  list  of  honors  Rabbi  Weinstein  has 
achieved  for  his  work  on  t>ehalf  of  humani- 
tarian causes  would  fill  a  page.  Only  yester- 
day, he  served  as  chairman  for  a  regional 
conference  of  tbe  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportuntttes  which 
brought  1,000  delegates  to  Chicago  from  five 
Midwest  States. 

Tomorrow,  jTUtioe  Arthur  G<^dt>erg  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  speak  at  a  dinner 
m  the  Palmer  Hotise  at  wbicfa  1,000  guests 
wUl  pay  homage  to  tha  latoM  on  his  sliver 
JubUee  as  leader  at  KAJC.  Temple.  Justice 
Goldberg  moved  his  home  to  Washington 
years  ago,  but  he  still  maintains  his  member- 
ship in  K..AM. 

RabM  Welnstoln*s  reaction  to  all  oT  tills  U 
typical  at  him.  "Of  course,  we  oould  have 
achieved  none  of  this  if  It  had  not  been  for 
my  o(Xigregatton.  It  was  tbelr  wholebearted 
support  that  made  It  posslUle." 

Last  Tom  ^tppur.  RaMH  Jacob  Welnstrtn 
spc^e  these  words  to  his  oongregatlan: 

"For  the  sin  of  the  grit  tai  sur  voice  and 
the  slur  In  our  eye  when  we  have  spoken  of 
'the  colored'  as  though  we  oould  merge  all 
black  folk  into  one  unseemly  Image. 

"PVir  the  sin  by  word  of  mouth  in  spread- 
ing as  truth  tlie  shadiest  rumors,  ttie  most 
disparaging  Jokes,  the  most  cynical  judg- 
ments. 

"For  the  sin  by  moving  from  a  neighbor- 
hood becatise  Negroes  moved  into  it. 

"For  tlie  sin  of  paying  the  Negro  less  for 
the  same  labor  p«-formed  by  a  white  man. 
and  charging  him  more  for  the  same  goods 
and  services. 

"For  the  sin  of  beUeving  that  God  made 
the  black  man  inferior  to  the  wiiite  man  and 
Intended  to  keep  him  so. 

"For  tlie  sin  of  aiding  and  abetting  segie- 
gated  schooling  and  thus  changing  the  locks 
on  the  doors  of  the  cme  place  where  the 
Negro  might  find  the  mecms  to  redeem  him- 
self from  the  handicaps  of  his  prlmltlvs 
origins  and  his  slavery. 

"For  Um  sin  which  we  liave  sinned  In 
standing  Idly  by  while  the  blood  of  our  black 
brother  is  shed,  in  wiping  our  hands  clean 
because  someone  else  pulled  the  lynch  rope. 
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HON.  EI  NA  F.  KELLY 
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Thtirsda  ^  May  21, 1964 


Mr.  Speaker,  humbly,  I 
Join  my  eoUec^uss  In  paying  tribute  to 
000  of  our  fwiqer  coneagues.  the  late 
Tha%  Is  no  doubt  of 
the  "nltch"  tn  wdlch  historians  will  jdace 
Mr.  CANifOif .  E  e  is  truly  one  of  the 
His  record  as  a  Representative 
Missouri,  his  rectx'd  as 
Committee  on  Ap- 
Irecord  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian, his  reccrd  as  an  author — of 
"Cannon's  Proce<  ures."  "Cannon's  Prec- 
"Procec  ure  in  the  House  of 
'  "A  Sjmopas  of  the 
Procedure  of  the  Bouse,"  "National  Con- 
vention Parllai  lentarian  Manual" — 
c(»isMtute  an  en>rmous  contribution  to 
hlst(»7Jor  one  mfui. 

have  served  with  him 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  his 
admirers.  He  wa  b  a  kindly  man,  he  was 
a  devoted  family  man.  At  this  time,  I 
extend  to  his  dev  oted  wife  and  his  fam- 
ily my  sympathy  on  his  death.  He  will 
be  missed  by  thei  a.  and  he  will  be  missed 
by  his  ooIMagues 
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181.    CONGEZSSIONAL 
HTXLZ,    CONTdfTS, 

Joint  Conunlttee  on 
control  of  the  ar- 
■tyle  of   the  Congrzs- 
whlle  providing  that 
a  verbatim  re- 
shall  take  all  needed 
rekluctlon  of  unnecessary 
grovlde  for  the  publlca- 
of  the  Congressional 
during  the  aesslons 
at  the   close   thereof. 
33,  I  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
182b.  Same;   illits- 
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That  the  makeup  of 

I^oceed  without  regard  to 

the    Public    Printer 


it  nsesMary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tkm  and  daUvary  aehadnlea. 

X  Tfp*  and  ttgt*. — ^TlM  Public  Printer  Shan 
print  tha  report  oC  tba  proceedings  and  de- 
bataa  of  tba  Sanata  and  HOose  of  Representa- 
tivea,  aa  fomiahad  by  tha  Official  Reporters  of 
tha  Oowaa«aTOWAi.  Bacoao,  In  7^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Racoao  shaU  be  printed  In  6^-polnt 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
worxiB  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  ins\u-e  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  ftirnlshed  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  wltb  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  ot  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Prortd^d,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — ^The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjoiimment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision,  .^y  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 


ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  addreas,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
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10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowing  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  RxcoRD,  noT  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Meoaber  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  xinless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  U  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  cxeerpts  frcon  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  dellvared  la  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  coaasaunioatlons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Membar  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  mora  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shad  be  considei'ed 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shell  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


American  Baptists  aad  HtUnf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrOKNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WIUSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  I  have  watched  with 
Interest  an  emphasis  being  placed  on 
tithing — the  giving  of  10  percent  of  one's 
income  to  the  church — ^being  stressed  by 
the    American    Baptist    Convention,    a 
denomination    of    6,300    churches    and 
1,600,000  members.    Last  week,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  a 
report  was  given  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Newton  E.  Woodbury,  executive  director 
of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  Sup- 
port Of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion.   As  one  of  the  results  of  the  tith- 
ing enlistment  program.  American  Bap- 
tists   have    Increased    their    giving    to 
world  missions  by  nearly  $1  million  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years.*   An  amount  prob- 
ably nve  times  greater  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  local  work  of  these  churches 
as  increased  giving  during  these  2  years. 
Since  American  Baptists  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  growing  emphasis  on  tithing 
and  are  actually  training  churches  to 
enlist  tithera,  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  will 
be  of  Interest. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  this  report: 
R^amr  om  nx  Dtnsioir  or  World  Mission 
Barromrt,  Ambucam  BAPnn'  Comvxntiom 
Mr.  Pnaldent  and  fellow  delegates,  the  dl- 
▼laloii  d  world  mlaBlon  support  has  two  main 
taaks:  develcqitng  a  spirit  at  beneficence  or 
generaalty  among  our  constituency,  and  rais- 
ing funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  ooorention.  It  is  our  oonvlotion  that 
If  we  Buooeed  In  the  first,  success  In  the  sec- 
ond task  wUl  f  oUow. 

In  1968  American  Baptists  gave  a  total  of 
$11,001,400  to  the  unified  budget— the  larg- 
est amount  In  our  history.  Ten  years  ago 
gifts  for  the  same  purposes  totaled  only 
$7,007,806,  showing  a  gain  of  06  percent  in 
10  years. 

Since  launching  the  tithing  enlistment 
program  In  1962,  giving  has  increased  by 
nearly  a  mUllon  dollars.  Last  year's  gain 
was  the  largest  since  1068.  This  encouraging 
upward  trend  Is  continuing  In  1964.  At  the 
end  of  April  we  showed  a  gain  of  $207,778  or 
5.82  percent  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
By  maintaining  this  rate  of  gain,  we  can 
reach  our  1064  objective  of  $11,680,000. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  a  steady  and 
forthright  emphasis  upon  proportionate  giv- 
ing, with  the  tithe  as  our  basic  standard,  is 
our  best  means  of  developing  a  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity In  the  hearts  of  Individual  Baptists 
and  In  the  corporate  stewardship  of  our 
chiirchee. 

While  we  rejoice  In  the  gains  of  recent 
years,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  how  far  short 
we  have  fallen  of  our  potential.  A  conserva- 
Uve  estimate  of  the  tithe  potential  of  Amer- 
ican Baptists  would  be  $400  million.    Tet  our 
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total  giving  for  all  causes  through  -  our 
ehurtdies  Is  only  $110  million— about  one- 
fourth  of  a  tithe. 

Let  us  face  facts.  We  do  not  begin  to  take 
our  stewardship  as  seriously  as  our  govern- 
ment encoiirages  us  to.  Income  tax  laws 
permit  deductions  for  contributions  of  up 
to  80  percent  of  one's  income  under  certain 
circumstances — yet  we  average  less  than  3 
percent  as  American  Baptists.  In  the  heart 
of  the  depression  we  were  giving  an  average 
of  4V^  percent  of  our  income. 

We  realize  there  are  those  who  object 
to  this  emphasis  on  tithing.  Some  say  it 
U  legalistic.  Our  answer  Is  that  it  can  be. 
but  It  does  not  have  to  be  legalistic. 

Others  say  tithing  Is  an  Old  Testament 
standard.  Our  answer  is  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment clearly  teaches  proportionate  giving 
and  nowhere  Is  the  proportion  stated  at  less 
than  the  tithe.  Zacchaeus  gave  half  of  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  Jesus  said  the 
poor  widow  who  cast  her  two  mites  into  the 
treasury  had  put  In  all  that  she  had. 

Others  say  tithing  tends  to  set  an  upper 
limit  to  giving  and  there  are  many  who 
should  give  more  than  10  percent.  Our  an- 
swer is  that  tithing  Is  not  a  ceiling  but  a 
floor.  It  Is  a  door  leading  to  a  deeper  cau-ls- 
tlan  experience.  Many  can  and  do  go  beyond 
the  tithe,  but  none  go  beyond  the  tithe  with- 
out going  through  that  door  of  tithing. 

We  now  know  from  the  experience  of 
churches  that  have  taken  it  seriously,  the 
tithing  enlistment  program  Is  effecUve.  Not 
only  does  It  provide  the  added  financial  re- 
sources to  undergird  the  work  of  the  chiirch 
and  its  world  outreach,  but  It  can  also  bring 
spiritual  renewal  to  individuals  and  to 
chiuxdies  as  they  deepen  their  commitment 
and  stewardship  oonoem.  To  this  end  we 
shall  continue  to  emphasize  tithing  unUl 
more  and  more  of  our  Baptist  people  come 
to  experience  its  blessings. 

Nkwton  K.  Woodbdst, 
'Executive  Director,  Divition,  of  World 
Mission  Support,  American  Baptist 
Conifention. 


Mass  TraasportatioB  in  Boston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

or   XASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  a  growing 
community  is  transportation,  and  in  an 
older  community  which  is  attempting  to 
replace  its  downtown  area  this  problem  is 
crucial.  Recently  the  chairman  of  the 
Mass  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote  an 
article  for  the  chamber  magazine  on  the 
situation  in  Boston.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mass   Teanspohtation  :    A  Phogham   ros 

Action 
(By  Robert  M.  Jenney) 
In  spite  of  spending  huge  sums  of  money 
on  highways  the  attempt  in  Atnetrir^^  cities 
to  rely  solely  or  mainly  on  private-auto 
transport  has  manifestly  failed.  The  proof 
of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  billions  are  in  the 
process  of  being  spent  by  our  sister  metro- 
politan areas  to  create,  expand,  or  improve 
their  rapid  transit  systons. 

We  already  have  the  nucleus  of  the  ulti- 
mate system  needed  to  relieve  our  ever-grow- 
ing traffic  strangulation.  But  we  have  been 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace  since  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Coolldge  report  in  1045.  The 
principle  of  which  Is  still  valid  today; 
namely,  radial  rapid  transit  extensions. 

The  nucleus  of  our  system  has  a  replace- 
ment value  of  $1300  million.  Many  do  not 
realize  what  a  tremendously  val\iable  asset 
we  already  have  in  this  transit  plant.  Its 
existence  was  a  vital  factor  In  the  selection 
by  NASA  of  Boston  for  its  new  ^>ace  center. 
San  Francisco  is  in  the  process  of  spending 
close  to  a  billion  dollars  for  rapid  transit 
and  other  cities  are  following  suit.  So  you 
see  our  problem  is  not  unique.  The  fact 
that  we  aren't  doing  anything  about  it  Is, 
however,  tragically  unique. 

Three-quarters  of  our  Nation's  vast  pecu- 
lation now  live  in  high  dendty  urban  i«- 
gions.  We  now  Uve  in  great  metropolitan 
complexes  which  have  evolved  out  of  ooc« 
city  structures  with  satellite  commxinltlas. 
The  Interdependence  of  the  pec^le  comprto- 
ing  these  oommunities  upon  each  other 
knows  no  city  or  town  boundary  Unes.  The 
increased  flow  of  traffic  which  now  charac- 
terizes the  metropolis  is  but  a  symptom  oC 
the  times.  Americans  have  been  Increadngly 
mobUe  people  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. No  amount  of  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness about  the  perils  ot  traffic  stagnatlcm  is 
going  to  change  that.  With  a  projected 
peculation  of  230  million  In  this  country  by 
1980  we  can  no  looger  be  parochial  In  our 
attitudes  about  reglosial  problems  and  ^••tm 
transportation  Is  a  regional  problem.  This 
is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  our 
automobile  population  la  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  human  popxilation. 

The  78  cities  and  towns  at  the  standard 
metropolitan  area  of  Greater  Boston  include 
Tccsfield  and  Hamilton  on  the  north  to 
Walpole  and  Sharon  on  the  south;  from 
Pramlngham  on  the  west  to  Pembroke  and 
Duxbury  on  the  southeast. 

The  realization  already  dawned  that  autos 
and  cities  simply  dont  go  well  together,  and 
a  city's  core  has  to  have  fast,  high  capacity 
maas  transit  service  In  order  to  survive.  This 
need  lias  been  brought  about  by  a  combina- 
tion of  factors  which  have  not  even  begun  to 
build  up  to  their  ultimate  peak.  These  fac- 
tors Include,  besides  the  explosive  popiilaUon 
growth,  the  revolution  in  the  standard  at 
living  which  affords  so  many  citizens  the 
opportimlty  to  be  mobile.  This  year  alone 
it  is  estimated  that  new  car  sales  will  exceed 
8  million. 

My  being  a  marketer  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts may  have  a  bearing  on  an  oft  expressed 
opinion  ot  mine  that  we  certainly  need  more 
and  betitw  roads.  However,  my  oociipatlon 
should  also  lend  emphasis  and  credulity  to 
my  BtatBment  that  we  desperately  need  an 
expanded  rapid  transit  system  to  give  some 
balaaoe  to  a  orltlcally  unbalaneed  situation. 
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gaa,  exdae,  and  other  automotive  taxes  and 
feea. 

In  addition  it  haa  been  demonstrated  that 
rapid  transit,  aa  a  bookkeeping  operation, 
iaolated  from  tha  ao-caUed  aurface  and  feed- 
er llnea  cornea  very  cloae  to  breaking  even. 
So  to  paraphrase  a  famous  President — the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itaelf. 

The  time  for  peaoemeal  solutions  Is  past. 
We  cannot  reeolve  any  one  segment  of  our 
transportation  muddle  on  a  sectional  b^ls. 
What  is  a  critical  problem  today  on  the 
south  shore  is  also  a  growing  problem  to  the 
north.  We  have  procrastinated  to  the  point 
where  we  are  faced  with  the  traditional  prob- 
lem— solving  method  of  our  area — solution 
by  crisis. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
problem  solving  process.  The  final  decision 
will  be  made  on  Beacon  Hill.  It  has  to  be 
a  comprehensive  solution  Involving  the  en- 
ttre  metropolitan  area.  No  section  of  thla 
area  has  the  neceaaary  number  of  votes  in 
the  legialatxire  to  carry  the  ball  alone.  But. 
the  78  cities  and  towns  of  the  metropolitan 
area  have  within  it  over  half  the  legislators 
aervlng  in  the  general  court.  The  conclu- 
sion Is  inescapable.  •  •  •  Joined  together 
we  can  realize  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
our  metropolitan  transportation  problem. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  we  should  wait 
for  Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  the  long- 
awaited  mass  transit  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

This  la  not  the  cure-all  for  our  problem. 
With  or  without  that  bill  we  must  face  up  to 
our  own  problem  and  aolve  It  within  our  own 
region.  Waiting  will  not  make  the  problem 
any  less  critical— as  a  matter  of  fact  It  wlU 
make  any  solution  more  coetly.  If  and  when 
(and  it's  a  big  if  at  this  date)  the  mass 
transit  bill  passes,  we  would  be  In  a  better 
poeltlon  to  take  advantage  of  any  available 
aid  therein  because  we  would  have  a  head 
start  as.  compared  to  other  areas  competing 
for  such  aid  by  adopting  a  comprehensive 
solution  or  transit  plan  now. 

Others  will  maintain  that  only  those  who 
use  a  transit  system  should  be  required  to 
support  It.  We  can  dispose  of  that  argument 
quite  quickly.  First  of  all  It  Is  well  known 
that  a  self-supporting  fare  structure  for  rapid 
transit  is  prohlbatory  and  self-defeating. 
Secondly,  the  "user"  theory  cannot  logically 
be  applied  to  a  public  facility  such  as  this. 
It  la  somewhat  like  saying  the  only  one  who 
should  pay  taxes  few  police  and  Are  protec- 
tion are  the  victims  of  arson  and  robbery. 
The  facts  are  that  we're  all  only  too  happy 
to  pay  for  this  protection  whether  we  use  It 
or  not.  The  cotnmon  denomination  between 
theae  public  services  and  the  availability  of 
public  mass  transit  Is  the  fact  that  It  too 
benefits  users  and  honusers  to  a  very  sub- 
Btantial  degree. 

Let  me  say  also  here,  that  It  Is  the  best 
thinking  of  many  people  I  have  talked  to 
that  the  only  hope  we  have  for  a  comprehen- 
sive rapid  transit  solution  this  year  Is  the 
Governor's  support  behind  such  a  proposal. 
What  we  are  hoping  for  then — U  for  the 
Governor  to  introduce  such  a  bill  in  this 
legislative  session.  If  he  does  *  *  *  we 
would  b«  in  a  very  good  position  to  see  a 
major  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  burden- 
some problem. 


Democratic  Raise  Program  Ad  Cost 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUBS  OF  BEPRBOTNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  CXJVER  P.  BOLTON.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in 


the  Record,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  full  contents  of 
a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  regarding 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  clear  violation  of 
the  UJ3.  Criminal  Code  on  the  part  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  I 
refer  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  Program  Com- 
mittee to  raise  several  million  dollars 
through  sale  of  this  year's  convention 
program. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  I  first  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  April  18  last. 
On  April  29  I  again  brought  the  details 
of  the  scheme  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  pages  9182-9164,  v(^ume  110,  No. 
84  Congressional  Rxcoro  for  April  29 
1964. 

Because  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
indication  by  any  of  the  parties  involved 
to  heed  what  I  consider  to  be  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  requesting  appnH)nate 
action.  In  addition,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
27,  1964.  and  a  Scripps  Howard  editorial 
from  the  May  25.  1964  edition  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News. 
The  material  follows: 
CoNCRssa  or  thx  Unitb)  STAm, 

Houaa  or  RxrmxaxNTATivxs, 
Washinffton,  DC.  May  25.  1964. 

Hon.    ROBXIT  F.   KKIfKB>T, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washiuffton,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  AiToaNXT  Gknbuz.:  The  enforce- 
ment of  18  United  States  CJode  «06(b)  is  ob- 
viously the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  believe  that  the  Department  has  a 
concomitant  obUgation  to  warn  against  seri- 
ous, potential  violations  of  thla  provialon  in 
order  to  Insure,  as  much  aa  poaaible,  the 
purity  of  the  Federal  electoral  proceaa,  and 
to  protect  nvunerous  citizens  and  business 
organizations  against  committing  violations 
of  the  Federal  criminal  law. 

In  this  regard  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  plans  announced  by  the  National 
Democratic  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Bailey,  as 
set  forth  in  the  April  6,  1964.  edition  of  the 
Democratic  National  Ckxnmlttee's  publica- 
tion, "The  Democrat,"  to  utilize  the  1964  na- 
tional convention  program  of  the  party  to 
gross  several  million  dollars  tn  revenue. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  plan  tor  the  distribution  of  the  program, 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  "marks  the 
first  time  that  the  publication  will  be  dis- 
tributed outside  a  convention,  where  it  was 
available  previously  only  to  delegates  and 
other  registered  officials." 

Mr.  Bailey  Is  reported  initially  to  have  esti- 
mated that  several  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  program  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion at  910  a  copy  by  State  central  commit- 
tees. Democratic  women's  groups,  and  Young 
Democrat  Clubs. 

It  had  previously  been  reported  that  ad- 
vertising In  the  program  would  run  to  t IS. 000 
per  page  as  compared  to  a  high  of  $5,000  per 
page  for  previous  convention  programs.  It 
has  been  reported  that  businessmen  who 
have  been  approached  to  piu-chase  advertis- 
ing in  the  program  have  stated  that  they 
have  been  advised  that  the  party's  goal  was 
to  sell  300  pages  of  advertising. 

Based  on  these  announced  goals  and  fig- 
ures, the  apparent,  estimated  return  of  reve- 
nue from  such  sales  of  the  program  and  of 
advertising  therein  would  be  about  $5 
million. 

In  the  past,  receipts  from  advertising  In 
national  convention  programs  have  been  re- 
mitted to  the  local,  nonpartisan  convention 
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committees  in  each  host  city  as  a  part  of 
their  bids  for  attracting  Uie  conventions. 

The  proceeds  have  not  Inured  to  the  bene- 
fit of  candidates  for  Federal  office  or  to  po- 
litical oommltteea  Ixtterested  therein. 

Furthermore,  natlcmal  conventicm  costs 
have  usually  not  exceeded  $1  million. 

Although  Mr.  BaUey  reiterated  on  April  10, 
1964,  that  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  and  advertising  would  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite costs  of  the  national  convention,  on 
the  same  day  the  Ohio  Press  Service  reported 
that  Mr.  William  Coleman.  Democratic  State 
Chairman  of  Ohio  was  quoted  as  saying:  "For 
each  $10  program  sale  made  in  Ohio,  the 
State  committee  woxild  receive  $4." 

It  has  subsequently  been  reported  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  to  have  the  programs 
sold  by  Individual  members  of  the  party  who 
will  receive  a  40-peroent  commission  on  each 
sale  while  remitting  60  percent  to  the  na- 
tional oommlttee.  Hie  indlvidiials  might 
retain  the  40  percent,  or  they  could  presum- 
ably contribute  some  or  all  of  it  as  a  cam- 
paign contribution. 

Such  annoimcements  and  statements  con- 
tain patent  contradictions  and,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, result  in  a  far-from-clear  declara- 
tion aa  to  the  intended  use  of  the  funds. 

They  do  raise  auch  questions  as:  Are  the 
revenues  to  be  used  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  only  for  convention  costs 
or  are  some  of  them  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
Democratic  State  committees?  If  they  are 
to  be  used  only  for  convention  costs  what  is 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  estimated 
revenues  will  exceed  by  at  least  four  to  five 
times  the  normal,  iisual  costs  of  a  conven- 
tion? If  some  of  the  funds  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  State  C(»nmlteees  for  alleged  "po- 
litical education"  purposes  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  wiU  such  a  use  constitute  an  "in- 
direct benefit"  to  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice or  to  political  committees  or  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  such  candidacies.  In 
▼fcdatlon  of  the  prohibitions  of  18  u'w8.C. 
608  (b);  is  the  planned  sale  by  Individuala 
with  a  remisslim  of  funds  to  the  national 
committee  and /or  States  or  local  committees 
and  the  poesibility  that  such  funds  could  be 
used  to  benefit  candidates  for  Federal  office, 
any  different  In  principle  from  the  planned 
aale  of  almllar  programs  in  1940  by  State  and 
local  committees,  a  plan  deplored  by  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Jackson  and  by  Senator 
Carl  Hatch? 

It  is  submitted  that  this  lack  of  clarifica- 
tion ia  a  matter  of  serious  concern  because 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  section  608  (b) 
and  the  strict  prohibitions  thereof  militate 
against  such  indefiniteness.  The  public  pol- 
icy embodied  In  the  provision  is  directed 
against  any  uae  of  such  revenues  whether 
direct  or  Indirect  in  aid  of  the  election  of 
any  candidate  to  Federal  office  or  by  any  po- 
litical committee  or  organization  interested 
therein.  It  >might  be  noted  that  the  term 
"political  committee"  In  the  Uw  is  not  re- 
stricted solely  to  national  committees  cm- 
branches  thereof  such  as  is  applicable  to 
other  provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  and 
Hatch  Acts  (see  18  U.S.C.  608  (b)  691-  3 
UJ3.C.  341). 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  section  608(b) 
does  not  define  or  list  "seller."  Its  interdic- 
tion is  against  the  purchase  (and  thus,  cor- 
relatively,  the  sale),  of  goods,  advertising, 
etc.,  by  any  person,  organization,  etc.,  from 
any  person,  organization,  etc.,  where  all  ot 
any  portion  of  the  proceeds  in\ires  to  the 
benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  or  a  political  committee  in- 
terested therein.  The  thrust  of  the  provi- 
sion, in  good  part,  is  at  any  purchase  from 
any  source,  the  proceeds  of  which  contribute 
to  political  coffers  in  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns. The  "who"  of  the  sale  is  not  the  im- 
portant factor.  It  is  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
that  la.  ■ 
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It  la  therefore  respectfully  auggested  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  deviation  from  normal 
practicea  reapectlng  national  convention  pro- 
grams and  thdr  dlatributloo,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  statement  by  the  Denuxoatic  Na- 
tional C<»nmittee  respecting  an  explicit  non- 
political  use  of  these  funds,  constitute  strong 
reasons  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
take  the  following  steps,  at  this  time,  in  the 
public  interest: 

1.  Investigate  the  Intended  use  of  these 
funds  and  secure  from  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  a  clear  and  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  the  intended  nonpolltlcal  iise 
thereof; 

2.  In  the  event  such  a  response  does  not 
satisfy  the  standards  and  spirit  of  section 
608(b),  issue  a  warning  against  the  use  of 
such  fluids  and  consequently  against  the 
sale  of  such  programs. 

SecUon  e08(b)  of  tlUe  18  United  States 
Code  (64  etat.  770-771,  July  i9,  1940)  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  aection  18(b)  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  read^  as  follows : 

"(b)  Whoever  purchases  or  buys  any 
goods,  commodltlea,  advo-tlsing,  or  articles 
of  any  kind  (rf  description,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  or  any  pcH-Uon  thereof,  directly  or  in- 
directly Inures  to  the  benefit  of  or  for  any 
candidate  for  an  elective  Federal  office  in- 
cluding the  offices  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  or  any  poUtical  ccmunlttee  or  other 
political  organization  engaged  in  fiu-ther- 
ing.  advancing,  or  advocating  the  nomina- 
tion or  elecUon  of  any  candidate  for  such 
office  or  the  success  of  any  national  political 
party,  shaU  be  fined  not  m<»«  than  $6,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years  or 
both. 

"This  subsection  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  usual  and  known  business,  trade  or 
profession  of  any  candidate." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  why  this 
subsection  was  written  into  the  Hatch  Act 
when  it  was  amended  by  an  act  of  July 
19,  1940  (64  Stat.  767,  770).  The  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  inserted  the 
provision  as  an  amendment  to  S  3046 
(amending  the  Hatch  Act)  thinking  that  it 
would  serve  to  prevent  an  individual  etc 
from  avoiding  the  $6,000  limitation  on  con- 
tributions. The  committee  in  reporting  8 
3046  on  June  4.  1940,  stated  (H.  Bept.  2376; 
76th  Cong.,  p.  11) : 

"This  amendment  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  make  more  ef- 
S'^n"JfK,^"  prohiblUon  against  excessive 
contributions.  Under  the  amendment  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  a  person,  organlza- 
l.  Jll."  ^°"P  °'  persons  to  subvert  the  pro- 
hibition against  excessive  financtal  aid  by 
purchasing  goods,  commodities,  advertis- 
ing, or  articles  where  the  proceeds  would  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  for  an 
elective  Federal  office  or  a  political  commit- 
tee or  organization." 

The  above  amendment  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  July  10,  1940  and 
concurred  In  by  the  Senate  on  July  11,  1940. 
CoNGBXssiONAL  Recokd  vol.  86,  pp.  9463  9497- 
64  Stat.  770-771,  ch.  640,  Sec.  13  [Public  No' 
753,  July  19,  1940]. 

What  actuaUy  prompted  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee  to  write  this  prohibition 
into  S.  8046  was  the  manner  In  which  the 
major  parties  had  financed  their  1936  presi- 
dential eampaigna. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  pub- 
llahed  and  sold  thousands  of  copies  of  a  book 
entitled  "The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention  1986." 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  not 
only  aold  advertising  space  in  the  con- 
vention book  to  corporations  having  Gov- 
ernment contracts  but  also  engaged  in  sell- 
ing thouaanda  of  ooplaa  of  ttie  boOk  to  oor- 
poratlans  and  Individuals  doing  business 
with  fbe  Government.     Various  appointive 


Federal  officers  auch  as  ambassadors  were 
obligated  to  buy  the  book.  Deluxe  edittona 
autographed  by  the  President  were  sold  at 
premium  prioas.  The  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee Investigating  Campaign  Expenditures 
of  Presidential.  Vice  Presidential,  and  San- 
atoria! Candidates  in  1986  reported  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  had  total 
recelpta  of  $6,183,167.62  during  1936  and  of 
that  amoimt  $386,526  had  been  collected 
for  advertising  in  this  single  pubUcatlon  and 
$401,487.64  had  been  collected  for  sales  of 
the  book.  The  Senate  Oommlttee  made  this 
observation  (8.  Rept.  151,  75th  Cong.,  no  18 
24.   137) :  "    ^^       ' 

"During  the  campaign  complaint  was  made 
that  certain  corporations,  forbidden  by  the 
law  to  make  contributions,  were  actually 
contributing  under  the  guise  of  advertU- 
Ing.  If  it  is  desired  to  completely  pro- 
hibit advertising  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
the  same  would  be  done  by  more  clearly 
defining  the  word  contributions  in  the 
present  Corrupt  Practices  Act." 

During  the  same  1986  campaign  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  fotmd  that  the  receipts  total- 
ling $7370,323.73  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  during  1936  had  even  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  In  addition  the  Republican 
Party  had  set  up  a  separate  organization  lo- 
cally created  In  Cleveland  which  published 
a  Republican  Convention  book  for  which 
advertising  was  also  solicited  and  sold  but 
the  funds  were  not  channeled  through  the 
national  committee  (S.  Rept.  151,  76th  Cong. 
(1937),  pp.   18.  23). 

The  publicity  given  to  this  tyjie  of  party 
financing  was  not  lieeded  by  those  having 
proper  political  responsibility.  Starting  the 
off-election  year  1937  with  a  deficit  of 
$445,258.12  and  hoping  to  build  up  a  surplus 
to  finance  the  1S38  congressional  elections 
and  the  1940  presidential  elecUon,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  again  launched  a  book  adver- 
tising campaign,  this  time  through  sale  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Beglster.  In 
addition  businessmen  fiunlshlng  material  to 
or  having  contracts  with  the  WPA  and  other 
Govenunent  agencies  were  solicited  to  buy 
copies  of  the  "Democratic  Handbook"  auto- 
graphed by  the  President  as  the  price  of 
$250  apiece.  (See  Congk>b8ionai.  Racoxs, 
vol.  81,  pp.  6429-6430,  9141-0143,  and  Ap- 
pendix pp.  1981,  3008,  2141-3142,  2161-2162, 
2199,  2606-2612  (1937) ) .  The  Republican  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee, 
Mr.  Bertrand-N.  Snell.  on  July  10,  1937,  de- 
manded an  investigation.  When  the  Rules 
Conunlttee  refused  to  recommend  an  investi- 
gation Mr.  Snell  on  August  13,  1937  placed 
the  matter  before  Attorney  General  Homer 
S.  Cummings.  Although  no  Indictments 
were  had,  the  Attorney  General  did  recom- 
mend (Ex.  Oomm.  908)  to  the  Congress  on 
January  11.  1938  certain  amendments  to  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  (See  Cokorebsional 
Recohd,  vol.  81  Appendix  pp.  2508-2512  (1987) 
and  vol.  83.  p.  359  (1938) ). 

The  Senate  Campaign  Expendltvues  Oom- 
mlttee appointed  to  Investigate  the  1938  cam- 
paign reported  (S.  Rept.  1,  7eth  Cong.)  on 
January  3.  1939  but  its  time  seems  to  have 
been  consumed  in  Investigating  specific  com- 
plaints involving  senatorial  contests  in  18 
States.  The  committee  did  recommend  that 
a  limitation  be  placed  upon  cantributlona 
by  individuals  and  that  section  313  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  prohibiting  contribu- 
tions by  federally  chartered  corporations  be 
amended  to  prohibit  contributions  by  any 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  that  the  prohibition  apply  to 
primaries  as  well  as  the  general  election 
(S.  Rept.  1,  76th  Cong.  (1939)  pp.  40,  41). 
The  committee  report  was  silent  on  the 
question  of  sale  of  p>olltical  advertising  and 
did  not  go  into  the  finances  of  the  national 
committees  of  the  parties. 
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been  sold  prior  to  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment, further  that  no  books  would  be  sold. 
Distribution,  he  explained  would  be  through 
the  State  and  local  committees  (New  York 
Times,  Aug.  11. 1940,  p.  2.  col.  2) . 

Attorney  General  Jackson  on  August  13. 
1940.  warned  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee that  lU  plan  to  distribute  the  Dem- 
ocratic book  o*  1940  through  local  commit- 
tees at  a  cost  of  38  cents  each  for  handling 
would  violate  the  amendment.  The  Attor- 
ney General  referring  to  Mr.  Quayle's  plan 
said: 

"There  has  been  brought  to  my  attcnUon 
the  statement  Issued  by  Oliver  A.  Qiiayle. 
Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Oommlttee,  concerning  the  Democratic  book 
of  1940.  Mr.  Quayle  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  plan  for  the  distribution  of  this 
publication  Is  to  send  it  to  the  varloxis  State 
and  county  organlzatloiM  for  redistribution. 
According  to  his  statement,  'the  price  of  25 
cents  appears  on  the  cover  so  that  any  State 
or  local  organization,  which  might  be  per- 
mitted by  its  own  laws  to  sell  such  a  book, 
cannot  charge  more  than  25  cents,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  the  handling  and  postage.' 
"Since  this  statement  may  be  Interpreted 
by  others  to  mean  that  State  laws  could  make 
permissible  that  which  a  Federal  law  pro- 
hibits. I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
no  such  view  has  been  accepted  or  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Justice."  (New  York 
Times.  Aug.  13.  1940.  p.  1,  col.  4  > 

On  the  same  day,  Senator  Hatch  made  a 
statement  in  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  sale  of  the  advertlsng  prlcv  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  July  19. 
was  probably  legal,  the  sale  of  the  book  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  ad- 
vised that  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
dlsc(mtlnue  the  sales  of  the  book.  (Con- 
OKXBSiONAL  RscoBO.  vol.  86.  pp.  10121-10122 
(Aug.  12.  1940).) 
Senator  Hatch  stated : 
"A  week  ago  today  I  took  the  floor  to  crit- 
icize and  condemn  what  I  thought  was,  and 
what  I  characterized  as.  an  open,  flagrant 
violation,  or  rather  evasion  of  the  bill  Con- 
gress recently  passed,  as  well  as  the  one  It 
passed  last  year,  relating  to  political  activi- 
ties. In  that  instance  I  criticized  and  con- 
demned a  flagrant  evasion  of  the  terms  of 
the  bill  relating  to  campaign  contributions 
as  laid  down  and  expressed  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pleteher,  general  counsel  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  I  did  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  I  thought  the  scheme  was 
vicious,  and  bad,  and  was  destructive  of  the 
principle  and  Intent  of  the  law.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  today. 

"But,  Mr.  President,  over  the  weekend 
there  has  developed  another  situation.  In 
fairness  I  feel  compelled  today  to  take  the 
same  attitude  I  took  1  week  ago  today,  ex- 
cept that  on  this  occasion  my  criticism  goes 
to  the  actions  of  the  oonunlttees  of  my  own 
party,  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  convention 
book. 

"I  had  heard  about  that  book  for  some 
time.  I  knew  about  the  instance  of  the 
last  campaign,  in  1036.  I  had  hoped  that 
would  not  be  repeated  in  this  campaign.  I 
read  in  the  press  the  statements  made  by 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  campaign 
book  this  year;  and  I  say  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  what  the  national  com- 
mittee of  my  own  party  is  doing  today,  or 
proposing  to  do,  with  the  publication  and 
sale  of  the  convention  book,  amo\ints  to  Just 
as  much  of  an  evasion  of  the  law,  an  eva- 
sion of  its  principle  and  purpose,  as  the  plan 
which  Mr.  Pletoher  ccmceived.  and  which  I 
denounced  last  week. 

"Every  word  I  used  in  den\inclation  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  Igr.  nstcher  I  use  today  in 
connection  with  ths  Democratic  oonventton 
book.  I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
actly where  the  vice  In  the  sale  of  the  con- 
vention book  lies. 


"I  think  probably  it  is  entirely  correct, 
from  the  standpoint  of  strict  legal  construc- 
tion that  advertising  which  had  been  con- 
tracted for  and  paid  for  before  the  book  was 
published  is  probably  not  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  the  act.  The  contracts  having  been 
made  before  the  act  became  effective,  and 
being  completed  transactions,  a  law  reach- 
ing backward  would  probably  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  ex  poet  facto  law.  So,  techmcally, 
that  contention  may  be  correct.  So  far  as 
the  so-called  Hatoh  Act  is  concerned,  such 
advertising  may  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  that  particiUar  law.  However. 
last  week  I  said  that  I  did  not  care  about 
the  technical  constructlcHi  placed  upon  the 
act  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  his  committee.  This 
week  I  do  not  care  about  the  technical  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  act  by  members 
of  my  own  party.  If  it  is  bad  in  the  one  case. 
It  is  bad  in  the  other.  Sven  though  the  ad- 
vertising in  the  oonventton  may  be  techni- 
cally legal  under  the  so-called  Hatch  Act.  in 
my  opinion  it  clearly  anx>unt8  to  an  evasion. 
If  not  a  violation,  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  insofar  as  advertising  was  scrficited  from 
corporations,  and  corporations  paid  for  ad- 
vertising in  the  convention  book. 

"X  know  the  terms  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  I  have  it  before  me.  I  know  that  it 
relates  only  to  contributions.  Corporations 
are  forbidden  to  make  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns; and.  again,  technically  there  may  be 
no  violation  of  that  law,  because  the  cor- 
portatlon  buys  advertising  space.  But  I  say, 
as  I  said  about  Mr  Fletcher's  plan,  that  it 
is  an  evasion  of  the  law,  because  no  cori>ora- 
tlon  will  buy  advertising  space  in  a  campaign 
book  for  its  value  frran  an  advertising  stand- 
point. I  my  judgment,  it  amounts  to  at 
leeist  an  Indirect  contributi<»i  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  and  an  evasion  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.     So  much  for  that. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  talk  long  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  merely  wish  to  make  clear  and 
deflnlte  the  fact  that  I  do  not  apply  to  the 
Republican  Party  a  rule  which  I  do  not  also 
apply  to  the  Democratic  Party.  However, 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  mention  particularly 
the  exact  conditions  of  the  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  book. 

"It  was  said  that  the  national  committee 
proposes  to  sell  the  bo<A  for  28  cents  a  copy. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  naturally — it  could 
not  be  otherwise — would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  As 
Attorney  General  Jackson  pointed  out,  un- 
fortunately the  sale  is  not  prohibited:  but 
the  tmylng  is  i»ohiblted.  whether  the  sale 
is  made  directly  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  or  indirectly,  throvigh  State  and 
local  conmilttees,  as  is  suggested  In  one  news 
dispatch  OB  my  desk,  wherein  it  said  the 
national  committee  does  not  propose  to  sell 
the  books  Itself,  but  to  send  them  to  State 
and  county  committees  and  let  them  sell 
them  for  a  price  not  to  exceed  26  cents. 
Possibly,  so  far  as  the  selling  agency  is  con- 
cerned, such  a  transaction  would  be  strictly 
legal.  However,  every  person  who  bought 
the  book  would  be  violating  a  criminal  sta- 
tute enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  provides  that: 

"  'It  is  further  declared  to  be  pernicious 
political  activity,  and  it  shall  hereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corporation, 
and  any  other  organization  or  group  of  per- 
sons, to  purchase  or  buy  any  goods,  com- 
modities, advertising,  or  articles  of  any  kind 
or  description  where  the  proceeds  of  such  a 
purchase,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
or  for  any  candidate  for  any  elective  Federal 
office  (including  the  offices  of  President  of 
ths  United  States  and  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors)  or  any  political  com- 
mittee or  other  p<Mtlcal  organization  en- 
gaged in  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocat- 
ing the  nomination  or  election  of  any  candi- 
date for  any  such  office  or  the  success  of  any 
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national  political  party:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  usual  and  known  busi- 
ness, trade  or  profession  of  any  candidate.' 

"So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  whether  a 
sale  is  made  by  the  national  committee,  by  a 
Stete  committee,  or  by  a  local  or  county  com- 
mittee, every  person  who  buys  one  of  the 
books  is  vicdating  that  provision  of  the  law. 
I  do  not  think  the  national  committee  of  my 
party  or  any  other  party  wante  to  sponsor 
sales  which  subject  the  piuxshasers  to  penal- 
ties consisting  of  fines  of  as  much  as  86,000 
or  6  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  about  the 
convention  book,  Mr.  President.  Regardless 
of  what  the  cost  may  be,  or  what  effect  It 
may  have,  it  should  be  discontinued  at  once. 
Last  week  I  said  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  'Obey  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law.'  This  week  I  say  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  'Obey  the 
spirit  as  wen  as  the  letter  of  the  law.' " 

On  August  17,  1940,  Mr.  Quayle  ended  the 
controversy  by  announcing  that  the  Demo- 
cratic CampaigB  Book  would  be  distributed 
free  to  party  workers,  that  the  advertising 
campaign  had  ended,  and  all  advertising  had 
been  paid  for  (New  York  Times,  Aug.  18, 
1940.  p.  34.  col.  4) . 

The  similarity  of  this  occurrence  to  the  sit- 
uation set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter  is  obvious.  There  is  the  same  coa- 
templatM  sale  of  advertising  in  oonventioii 
programs  which  in  turn  are  to  be  sold,  at  a 
price;  there  is  the  same  type  of  plan  for  the 
remission  of  all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  from 
ths  sale  of  the  programs  to  ths  Democratio 
National  Coumittee:  there  is  the  same  ap- 
p(u«nt  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  retain  all  or  a  great 
percentage  of  tbm  advertising  proceeds. 

What  factors  are  app«uwntly  different  in 
the  present  situation  are  (1)  the  announce- 
ment that  a  stun  of  money,  several  times  the 
normal  cost  of  a  national  conventi<»i,  is  to 
be  used  to  pay  for  such  purpose;  (3)  the 
announcement  by  a  State  chairman  ISiat 
some  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  programs  might  be  used  in  the  State 
for  very  ambiguous  purpose  labeled  "pdltl- 
oal  education";  and,  (3)  the  announcement 
that  sales  of  the  programs  might  not  be 
through  Stete  or  local  committees  but 
through  individuals. 

It  Ls  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
current  announcemente  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, contribute  sufficient  definiteness  of 
nonpolltical  purpose  in  the  Intended  expend- 
iture of  the  funds  to  remove  the  proposal 
from  the  principle  laid  down  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  Jackson  and  Senator  Hatch'  in  1040. 
The  oontradlctions  in  the  stetemente  as  to 
the  national  and/or  Stete  use  of  the  funds, 
the  fact  that  the  estimated  receipts  far 
exceed  the  known,  usual  coete  of  a  national 
convention,  and  the  ambiguity  about  "po- 
litical education"  by  an  organized  Stete 
party  political  committee,  are  factors  which 
contribute  to  uncertainty  about  the  in- 
tended expenditure  of  the  funds.  Fc«-  it  is 
this  latter  which  is  the  nub  of  the  problem. 
It  is  not  imi>ortont  how  sales  are  cbnducted 
or  by  whom.  It  O  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
which  is  the  central  prohibition  of  the  stet- 
ute  and  the  central  principle  with  which 
the  1940  (pinions  were  concerned. 

The  factors  noted  certainly,  do  not,  with- 
out more,  exempt  the  contemplated  proce- 
dxire  from  the  application  of  the  strict  stand- 
ards of  section  608(b) . 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  sviggest  that.  In 
view  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  enact- 
ment of  18  n.S.C.  608(b)  and  the  principle 
in  the  1940  precedent,  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  conduct  an  investigation  into 
the  proceedings,  and,  if  it  is  found  necessary. 
Issue  an  appropriate  warning  as  was  done 
in  1940. 


Such  would  clearly  be  consonant  with  the 
public  interest. 
ReepectfiUly  submitted. 

»  Oliv^  P.  Bolton, 

Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  New  T<M-k  Times,  May  37,  19641 
Democsatb  Rajsz  PaooaASf  Ad  Cost — ^Paicz  in 

Convention  Issmi  Is  Tbiplkd  to  816.000  a 

Pagk 

Washinoton,  May  26. — The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Oonunlttee  is  offering  advertising 
space  in  its  convention  program  at  $15,000  a 
page.    The  old  rate  was  86,000. 

The  program  will  go  on  sale  at  $10  a  copy 
aroimd  the  end  of  July.  Individual  sales- 
men, if  they  wish,  can  keep  a  cotomission  of 
84  a  popy. 

Sam  Brlghtman,  d^uty  national  chairman, 
exFHalnlng  the  new  advertising  rate,  said: 

"We  held  the  line  for  yetuns  and  finally  had 
to  recognize  the  increase  in  coste. 

"Besides  it's  a  bigger  page  and  will  have  a 
greater  circulation  than  In  former  yeara 
It's  going  to  be  a  real  good  program  that 
people  will  be  proud  to  keep." 

The  page  size  is  13  by  10. 

Profasstonal  writers  have  contracted  to 
write  articles  for  the  program,  but  Mr. 
Brlghtman  would  not  say  what  their  fees 
were. 

Ths  net  income  from  the  program  will  be 
used  to  pay  expenses  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, which  opens  August  24  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Brlghtman  guessed  there  would  be  100 
pages  in  the  jH^igram. 

Salesmen  are  being  recnilted  through  the 
Dsmocratle  Party  structure.  Mr.  Brlghtman 
said  It  was  not  true,  as  some  reporte  have 
said,  that  commissions  on  sales  would  go  to 
Dsmocratle  Stete  eoounitteee  and  clubs. 

Representative  Olivxb  P.  Bolton,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ot\o,  has  raised  a  question  of  the 
legality,  about  the  project. 

Mr.  Brlghtman  exjrialned,  however,  that 
corpcMtittons  have  a  right  to  contribute  funds, 
for  example,  to  help  New  Jersey  bring  the 
convention  to  that  Stete,  either  for  the  direct 
profit  that  the  corporation  might  receive 
through  sales  of  sonte  product  or  service  to 
the  convention  participants,  or  to  enhance 
their  standing  and  goodwlU  in  the  oom- 
miinity. 

Corporations,  he  conceded,  can  not  legally 
contribute  to  a  political  candidate  or  cam- 
paign, but  the  program  revenue  is  to  defray 
convention  expenses. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  25, 
1964] 

Thz  SLuoGzas 

We  know  it  ooste  a  heap  of  money  to  stage 
a  national  poUtiod  campaign — ^In  1960,  the 
DemooraUe  Party  q>ent  nearly  «10  million, 
and  ended  up  $3.8  mUllon  in  debt. 

We  know  there  are  many  ways  to  raise  this 
money,  and  both  major  parties  hove  used 
all  methods.  And  that  sU  along  there  have 
been  good  legal  questions  about  some  of 
these  BcheDMS. 

Corporations  are  barred  by  law  from  mak- 
ing political  coDtributions.  But  at  the  na- 
tional conventions  they  regularly  are  pres- 
sured to  buy  program  advertising,  more  or 
leas  worthless. 

This  has  been  condoned  because  both 
parties  have  been  doing  it,  and  becatise,  tech- 
nically at  least,  the  money  has  gone  to  local 
oocnmlttees  to  finance  the  expenses  of  the 
oonvefntloQ — not  to  the  general  campaign. 

It  is  one  thing  to  solicit  a  convention  city 
bxislnessman  for  a  program  ad  on  the  ground 
he  may  reap  extra  business  from  the  oon- 
vontloQ  delegates.  It  is  something  else  to 
badger  oorporattoos  around  the  country  who 
could  no«  possibly  profit  from  the  delegate 
visitation. 

The  Democratic  National  Oommlttee  now 


has  a  new  gimmick.  It  has  taken  over  the 
program  for  the  July  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  and  boosted  the  ad  price*— $18,000  for 
a  full  page,  for  instance,  as  against  $6,000  in 
1960.  Himdreds  of  companies,  tax  away  from 
Atlantic  City,  have  been  solicited.  Many  of 
these  firms  do  business  with  the  Government 
or  are  otherwise  involved  with  Government 
agendee:  They  are  subject  to  sgency  regula- 
tion, or  are  liable  to  antitrust  prosecution. 

In  addition  to  tripling  the  advertising  fees, 
the  Democratic  National  Oonunlttee  proposes 
to  sell  souvenir  copies  of  the  i»^>gram  for 
$10  each.  aU  around  the  country.  It  hopes 
to  raise  some  $6  million  this  way,  many  times 
the  ncanaal  cost  of  staging  a  convention. 

Similar  schemes  in  the  past  have  been 
oondnnned  ss  illegal  by  such  authorities  as 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  and  Senator  Caii  Hatoh,  author  of 
the  1939  "pemlotous  political  activities"  law. 
In  addition  to  this  serious  legal  question,  K 
is  wrong,  anyway  it  Is  looked  at,  for  a  party 
in  power  to  put  the  slug  on  companies  which 
can  be  hurt  or  favored  by  direct  Government 
action. 


Politkf  10  the  P^lift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

'     or  SOVTH   OAZOUKA 

IN  THE  SBNATI  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

'  Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preaident,  one 
of  the  Important  questions  of  the  day 
which  is  causing  much  concern  across 
this  country  is  the  questi(«  of  pontics 
in  the  piUplt  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr. 
William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  and  published 
in  the  May  22.  1064,  issue  of  the  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "Politics  in  the  Pulpit,"  bf  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pouncs  IN  THX  Pulpit 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Attending  church  last  Sunday  I  received, 
along  with  everyoiM  else,  a  copy  of  the  official 
b\illetin  listing  the  affairs  of  the  parish  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  week. 

Thnre  I  saw  a  reference  to  the  pending 
civU  righte  bill  now  being  debated,  or  more 
properly,  flUbustered,  in  the  Senate. 

"Write  your  two  Senators,"  the  message 
sponsored  by  the  local  interracial  society 
exhorted  us,  "or  wire  them,  to  urge  passage  of 
the  blU." 

I  should  not  have  been  suprised  but 
pleased  to  have  read  In  the  bulletin,  or 
hefird  from  the  lipe  of  the  preacher,  exhorta- 
tions to  take  more  sertously  God's  conunand- 
mente  to  brotherly  love. 

But  the  traveler  who  starta  out  at  the 
premise  that  one  must  love  one's  brother, 
aaA  limps  home  thousands  of  miles  later  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  civU  righte  bill  now 
pending  should  be  passed,  is  a  traveler  who 
has  managed  to  vault  great  paralogistic  ob- 
stacles. 

It  is  not  unlike  the  soritical  dreamworld 
that  some  men  of  the  right  are  given  to: 
Start  with  the  premise  -Mtat  you  disapprove 
of  communism  and  end  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  bomb  Moscow.  It  is  not,  the 
liberals  are  fond  of  saying  in  respect  of  com- 
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teuUiar  of  nij  lat  > 
tor.    X  num 
undnstana    pamt 
dmrdMa    mtglit 
agatsat  poUtleal 
tfldnt  at  least 
Boi  take  a  ataad 
water. 

He  replied  by 
Nation's  youth  tc 
I  rfMwnberS<aton 
I  oontlnue  to  oe 
National  Coniudl 
Ing  the  admlsrto^ 
United  Nattona. 

What,  on* 
got   to  do  with 
earthT 


It  la  not,  I  am  un- 
to say,  ttaa* 
hanaony. 
ctwU  rli^ts 
B  the  Senats  would  appre- 
a  the  races, 
not  eertatn  la  that  a  rote 
an  aot  of  Christian  In- 
titet  any  such  sti|{gea- 
nneluurtty.  which  kind  of 
to  see  enjoined  In  the 
shwreh. 

how  fsr  ehtirches  and 
probe  Into  potttlcal  Issues 
whldt  ths  flnest  morallzers 
f (V  OMUturlss. 

the  whole  Issue  on  a  tele- 

^Ith  Mr.   OhaHes  P.  Tsn, 

lamsBtad  hero,  the  sena- 

littng  htaa.  Intending  to 

where    he    thought    the 

useful     limits 

whether   he 

that  etaurches  should 

for  or  agahut  fluoridated 


speustng  me  of  desiring  the 
mature  with  rotted  teeth. 
■stTHilshsd  at  the  time,  as 
e^en  8  years  later,  at  the 
of  Chrarahes  recommend- 
ot  Bed  China  Into  the 


Btyw  closely 
the  dTll.  rights  bin 
Tlslons?    Ham  ke(  nly 
of  the  sophlstrtai 


Sample:  If  you 
gst  a  license  to 
than  you  are  a 
ttiat  you  may  not 
msaa  that 
Btata  agentsf 

Do  wa  not. 
to  drlT*  ears? 
who  must  pick 
to  ths  color  of 


almist 


aa4  how  to 


of  passing 
to  do 

nquMag  an 
onoaa  year  tha 
which  wamsd: 

"No  sound  sugh ; 
but  the  hsaltwg 
Tho  causa  of  ctfti 


thetr  proper 
mkbsiongto 
Ignorant  both  of 
and  of  tb*  eharaetar 


HON. 


XNTHSHOUSB 


Wedne$dt9, 


Mr.    0R06S. 
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Just  what  has  tiiat 
the   business   of   Ood   on 


thoae  who  recommend 
studied  its  several  pro- 
are  they  aware  of  aotne 
hnpttett  in  some  of  Its 


run  a  hotdog  stand  and 

perat*  It  Iran  the  State. 

I  ttato  agent,  which  means 

<  tlscrlmlnate.    Doesn't  that 

of  us  hare  become 


Thrtusly  aS 


an  of  ua,  haTs  lloMisea 
we  then  State  agenta — 
hikers  without  reference 
thumbf 

to  gat  Into  the  business 

laws  tailing  everyone  what 

bahava.  I  propoae  a  law 

of  the  OosiMl  to  read 

from  Bdmund  Burke 


to  be  heard  In  the  church 

1  olce  of  Christian  charity. 

Uber^  and  dvll  govem- 

aa  that  of  rrilglon  by 

dntlsa,    Thoas  who  qiilt 

to  asswna  what  doee 

ara.  for  tha  greater  part. 

tha  oharaotsr  they  leave. 

they 


HodlkeLiM 


EZTENSICN  OP  REMARKS 


1.  R.  GROSS 


>v  nwa 


[V  R^PanaXNTATTVES 
,  Mat  27, 1964 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 


plf  wed  to  note  t  sat  the  Memphis  Com- 
meretal  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn..  haa 
eome  oat  atrong  y  against  the  new  pay 
Inereaw  bill.  HJ  .  11049  contending  that 
It  'is  a  dear  Ud  to  gain  political  favor^ 
for  the  Johnson  administration  within 
the  Federal  emp:  [>yment  system. 


Since  R'esldent  Johnson  sni^poeedly 
wants  labor  and  industry  to  hold  tlie 
wage-inlce  line,  the  Memphis  newspaper 
suggests  that  the  President  and  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  take  the  same  ad- 
vlceas  far  as  Federal  pay  is  concerned. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  22  Issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial Ai>peal: 

BsnziNo  Along 

The  House  Bulee  Committee,  which  can 
bury  a  blU  effecUyely  when  it  wlahee  to.  has 
eq>edlted  the  Federal  pay  ralee  measure  and 
floor  action  may  come  within  a  few  weeks. 

When  that  time  comes,  let  efu;h  Represen- 
tative stand  up  and  be  counted.  The  vote 
on  this  touchy  Issues  should  be  by  rollcall. 

An  almost  Identical  bill  was  defeated  by 
the  House,  223  to  184,  back  tn  Iiiarch— sim- 
ply because  the  House  Members  agreed  to 
a  roUcall  vote. 

The  major  difference  between  the  new  bill 
and  the  old  one  Is  the  reduction  of  the  raise 
proposed  for  Members  of  Congress  from  $10,- 
000  a  year  to  $7,600  annually.  They  now  re- 
ceive $23,500  a  year,  plus  expenses  and  other 
fringe  benefits. 

But  the  planned  pay  Increase  Is  much  more 
sweeping.  It  woiild  coet  the  taxpayers  $513 
million  a  year,  and  wo\ild  be  spread  over 
about  1.7  million  Pedntil  career  and  postal 
employes,  more  than  400  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  executives.  486  P^ederal  Judges,  and 
13,000  congressional  and  Judicial  employees 
and  officials. 

There  have  been  no  real  hearings  on  the 
measure.  It  has  not  been  adequately  delib- 
erated by  any  of  the  Mmnbers  of  Ooctgrees. 
And  the  only  information  the  public  is  given 
Is  the  result  of  a  committee  vote  to  move  the 
bill  forward — first  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sa-7ice  Committee,  and  now  the  Rules 
Committee. 

As  now  written,  the  raise  scales  run  directly 
contrary  to  all  the  claims  of  economy  in 
Government  being  made  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  so  loudly  touted  by  some 
Membera  of  Congrees. 

In  selective  cases,  there  may  be  reason  to 
Increase  Oovemment  pay.  But  the  scope 
and  size  of  this  bill  Is  a  clear  bid  to  gain 
political  favor  for  the  administration  within 
the  Federal  employment  system. 

Btoreover,  no  Federal  pay  raise  can  be  Jus- 
tified so  long  as  ths  budget  of  this  Nation's 
Government  remain  unbalanced.  And  when 
It  Is  balanced,  if  ever,  the  first  priority  should 
be  debt  reduction. 

President  Johnson  has  been  urging  labor 
and  industry  to  hold  the  wage-price  Une.  He. 
and  the  Members  of  Congress,  should  take 
that  same  advice  tn  regard  to  Federal  pay. 


"What  Haa  God  Wrouglitr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOXTTB   CASOLZNA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  THOBMOKD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Weaver,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Weaver  Broadcasting 
Corp..  staUon  WOKE  in  Charleston,  8.C., 
Is  noted  for  his  Interesting  and  eloquent 
broculcast  edltcMial  commentaries.  I  am 
pleased  to  can  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  another  one  of  these  out- 
standing editorials  by  Mr.  Weaver  en- 
tiUed  "What  Hath  God  Wrought?" 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Apjp&idix  of  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Hath  Goo  Wto>uaHT? 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  sgo  yester- 
day these  words  were  sent  by  Samuel  Flnley 
Breese  Morse  ss  the  first  p\ibllc  telegraph 
message  from  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Oo\u-troom 
in  the  National  Capitol  of  Washington  to 
Morse's  associate,  Alfred  VaU,  in  Baltimore. 

When  an  artist  pcdnts  a  masterpiece  or  a 
con^xwer  computes  a  new  syaaphony,  or  an 
architect  dealgns  a  new  kind  ot  structure,  ur 
a  laboratory  researcher  disoovers  a  new  cure 
for  some  dread  disease,  it  Is  natural  that  he 
will  experience  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction 
but.  at  the  same  time,  give  thanks  to  God  for 
His  strength  and  guidance  In  helping  to  cre- 
ate magic  on  canvas,  thrilling  musical  scores, 
breathtaking  akyscrapers,  or  llfesavlng  med- 
ical discoveries.  8o  It  must  have  been  on 
May  34,  1844.  when,  after  much  research  and 
experiments,  Samuel  Morse  suocsssfully  sent 
by  means  of  telegr^hy  these  four  words  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  hi  ths  form  of  s 
question.  What  hath  God  wrought?  The  dis- 
coverer of  the  telegraph  gave  God  all  the 
credit  for  this  ■"'^■^"g  1844  achievement  In 
oooununlcatlons  that  brought  the  American 
people  and  States  closw  together  and  aided 
In  the  development  of  the  new  west. 

We  Americans  ol  today  should  ponder 
thoughtfully  over  thoss  four  words  that  were 
sent  from  our  Nation's  OBf>Mol  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  120  years  ago,  by  means  of  tele- 
graph, and  which  led  to  many  other  out- 
standing disco  varies  of  modem  cooununlca- 
tion,  including  radio  and  television.  We 
should  note  carefully  that  those  history- 
making  wcrda,  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 
were  sent  from  ths  UjEL  Supreme  Courtroom. 
Quite  a  switch  in  religious  beliefs  and  due 
credit  to  a  Supreme  Being  when  we  consider 
the  UjS.  Su|>reme  Oourt  at  today  as  the  only 
Federal  agency  to  refuse  to  display  a  four- 
word  plaque.  "In  God  We  Trust."  We  wonder 
If,  when  Samuel  Flnley  Breeee  Morse  sent 
thoee  four  words  of  exultation  in  the  19th 
century.  "What  hath  God  wrought?"  did  he 
have  any  inkling  that  in  ths  following  cen- 
tiuy.  and  in  the  VS.  Supreme  Courtroom,  a 
gnax  change  in  religious  concept  would  take 
place  so  as  to  render  declskxu  contrary  to 
God  and  country?  Would*  the  telegrapher 
ever  have  dreamed  that  the  sams  higheat  tri- 
bunal in  our  Bep\iblle  would  decide  most 
cases  favorable  to  the  American  Conunu- 
nlsts,  who  are  atheists  and  sworn  enemies  of 
otir  United  States  of  Amerlcs?  OcMild  Sam- 
uel Morse  have  ever  conceived  the  possibility 
that  the  same  Supreme  Court  would  rule 
that  Bible  readings  and  prayers  were  to  be 
banned  from  public  schools?  Would  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  who  completed  bl^ 
Invention  at  the  age  of  6S,  have  ever  com- 
prehended the  astounding  turn  of  events. 
130  years  later,  that  possibly  also  could  re- 
move "In  God  We  Trust"  from  our  coins, 
prayers  In  ths  VS.  Congisss.  use  of  Bibles  for 
various  ceremonies,  removal  of  reference  to 
God  from  our  Pledge  ot  Allegiance  to  the  flag 
and  In  our  national  anthem,  no  more  singing 
of  hymns,  anthems,  or  Christmas  carols  In 
public  functions,  and  the  firing  of  all  chap- 
lains from  military  service?  Could  the  dis- 
coverer of  telegn4>hy  have  ever  imagined  that 
misguided  and  teainwashed  clergymen  and 
youth  of  all  denominations,  races,  colors,  and 
creeds  would  clamor  for  the  continued  ban- 
ning of  Bibles  and  prayers  from  public 
schools,  would  march  on  Wsshlngton  to  pree- 
siire  the  U.S.  Congress  for  enactment  of  leg- 
islation that  would  destroy  further  the  prin- 
ciples of  freed<Hn.  \inder  a  godly  nation,  and 
subject  all  American  people  to  the  bonds  of 
Federal  tyranny,  woiild  raise  their  voices  In 
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agreement  with  the  proponents  of  demon- 
strations, riots,  racial  hatred,  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets  of  American  communities? 

If  we  might  transpose  two  words  of  the 
four  words.  "What  hath  God  wrought?"  that 
were  sent  from  tha  U^B.  Supreme  Courtroom 
in  Washington  to  Baltimore  on  May  34,  1844. 
by  Samuel  Morse,  the  Inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, we  would  direct  this  vital  message  to 
the  citizens  of  a  donoeracy  within  a  repub- 
lic. What  God  hath  wrought,  let  not  mate- 
rialistic men  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  the  clergy,  ot  the  citizenry 
put  asimder,  one  century  later. 


GOP  Stady  on  Caba  Rates  Bif  ger  Notice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or  KnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column  by  Richard  Wilson  ap- 
pearing In  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  of  May  6, 1964.  has  great  signlfl- 
canoe  as  our  Oovemment  searches  for  a 
Cuba  policy: 

GOP  Stodt  on  Cuba  Rates  Bigoxs   Notice 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

WASHDTGTOif . — The  Republican  "critical  Is- 
sues" study  on  Cuba  has  gotten  far  lees  at- 
tentloQ  than  It  deeerves.  These  studies  of 
which  the  Cuban  problem  was  only  one, 
would  have  won  more  attention  had  they 
been  sponsored,  as  they  should  have  been, 
by  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Richard  M.  Dixon, 
and  Thomas  B.  Dewey. 

The  chairmanship  of  Dr.  BOlton  Eisen- 
hower, the  tcnaer  President's  brother,  is  not 
enough.  Dr.  Elsenhower  has  done  an  ex- 
oeUent  Job  organising  theee  studies,  but  they 
need  the  Imprlmatiu  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  Cuban  sttidy  was  Important  because 
It  offered  a  scdutlon  or  at  least  the  shadow 
of  one,  and  this  Is  extremely  rare  in  the 
Cuban  debate.  This  shadow  ot  a  solution 
feU  Into  two  parts:  organization  of  a  govem- 
ment-ln-exlle  and  hard  jvessiu'e  on  our  allies 
to  stop  trading  with  Cuba. 

A  principle  of  great  significance  is  involved. 
Cuba  would  be  deemed  of  primary  Impor- 
tance to  the  security  ot  the  United  States 
and  ths  hemiq>here.  We  would  teU  our 
allies  this  and  let  them  know  that  we  were 
going  to  solve  the  Cuban  problem  even  If 
this  meant  giving  leaser  priority  to  Cyprus, 
Vletoam.  Laos  or  other  areas  more  remote 
from  our  primary  area  of  sec\irity.  We  would 
demand  assistance  in  this  J\ist  as  we  have 
assisted  our  allies  in  so  many  areas  of  the 
world,  including  Berlin,  for  the  past  20 
years. 

The  American  intellectual  community, 
however,  seems  content  to  accept  the  Judg- 
ment of  England,  France  or  the  Scandinavian 
countries  on  the  degree  of  Jeopardy  to  the 
Weetem  Hemisphere's  sectulty.  Very  little 
wlU  get  done  anywhere  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, if  the  prevaUlng  intrtlectual  com- 
plaisance Is  to  become  universal  policy. 

The  Republican  study  was  useful  because 
It  centers  attention  on  the  fact  that  virtually 
nothing  Is  being  done  either  by  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  about  the  problem  in  Cuba.  A 
kind  of  paralysis  has  set  in  on  even  discuss- 
ing It.  The  Democrats  apparently  hope  that 
voters  will  not  think  about  Cuba  when  they 
go  to  the  polls  this  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Communist  position 
Is  being  strengthened,  subversion  and  pene- 


tration in  Latin  America  are  increa^g,  and 
the  Government  In  Cuba  .Is  stable  enough 
BO  that  Russian  troops  can  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Johnson  discusses  Cuba  with  about  the 
same  detachment  aa  he  discusses  the  Baker 


Some  think  that  this  hides  the  behind  the 
scenes  activity  being  organized  by  Presiden- 
tial Adviser  Thomas  Mann,  or  that  President 
Johnson  has  some  carefully  drawn  plan  of 
action.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  except 
a  Uttle  plain  talk  with  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  and  some  grumbling  about  General 
de  Gaulle. 

Otherwise,  the  allied  trade  with  Cuba  is 
increasing  and  we  are  stUl  discouraging 
refugee  raids  even  when  they  originate  In 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  a  very  firm  policy,  whether  meas- 
ured by  Republican  or  Democratic  stand- 
ards. 

In  actual  fact,  there  is  probably  not  too 
much  In  the  Republican  study  that  the 
White  House  would  disagree  with,  exc^t 
that  it  Is  a  Republican  study. 

Some  would  say  that  this  Is  a  critical  time 
and  the  Republicans  have  no  business  mak- 
ing fc»wlgn  policy  a  political  issue.  This  Is 
really  beside  the  point. 

The  point  Is  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration In  power  will  devote  its  fuU  efforts 
to  a  reexamination  ot  the  Cuban  question 
and  arrive  at  a  fixed  policy  with  an  objective 
insight. 

If  not,  the  administration  will  be  fair  game 
on  this  issue  throughout  the  pretieottoo  pe- 
riod, not  only  from  Senator  Goldwatss  but 
from  the  moderates  In  the  opposttlon  who 
are  Just  looking  for  Issuss  but  want  solu- 
tions. 


The  QvestioE  of  Mosafity  ■  Gvil  Rif  kts 
LefislatMMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH   CAKOLUTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  beai  much  Impressed  with  a  re- 
cently published  sermon  by  Dr.  Walter 
Courtenay.  minister  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  <rf  Nashville,  Ttenn., 
entitled  "TThe  Problem  of  Eqiniibrlum." 
The  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Taucadgk]  recently  placed 
this  outstanding  and  most  timely  sermon 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  Nashville  Banner  of 
Nashville,  Tenn, 

There  has  now  come  to  my  attention 
an  excellent  editorial  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Oreenville  News  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  on  May  '24,  19fi4,  dis- 
cussing this  sermon,  the  so-called'  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  the  false  question 
of  morality  which  has  been  raised  by 
proponents  of  this  leglslaticm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc<»d, 
as  follows: 

The  Crvn.  Rights  Bnxs  and  Mobautt 

Many  are  they  who  cry  shame  and  worse 
upon  others  who  oppose  the  civil  rights  bUls 
and  condemn  the  proposals  as  Immoral,  ma- 
terialistic, and  tyrannical  but  who,  nonethe- 
less, work  for  better  race  relations  in  the 


right  way  as  they  are  given  vision  to  see  the 
right. 

For  the  benefit  of  both  we  cite  here  pas- 
sages from  a  recent  sermon  by  a  distin- 
guished NashviUe,  Tann.,  minister. 

Until  the  mszimum  force  began  to  be 
applied  by  paid  agitators  and  weU  m«HLT.iw»g 
pe(H>le  who  support  them,  Nashville  was 
making  progress  in  stable  race  reUtlons,  mov- 
ing toward  eqiiallty  without  embracing  Inte- 
gration as  a  false  panacea.  Since  then, 
Nashville  has  been  troubled  and  wracked 
by  strife  and  Mttemees. 

It  was  this  which  pron4>ted  Dr.  Walter 
Courtenay,  minister  of  the  Fhrst  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hashvllle,  to  speak  out  against 
forced  integration  under  the  topic  of  "The 
Problem  of  Equilibrium." 

He  condemned  demonstrations  and  called 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  efforts  of  Integra- 
tionists  and  certain  Msmbers  of  Congress  to 
force  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Into  a  police  state  for  the  dubious 
benefit  of  a  minority. 

Dr.  Courtenay  has  won  two  Freedom  Voud.- 
datlon  Awards.  The  secoiKt  was  for  a  ser- 
mon delivered  this  year  and  entitled  "The 
Problems  of  BquaUty.-  'His  Utest  sermon 
was  printed  in  the  Nashville  Banner  of  May 
18. 

"So  unbalanced  are  the  times  Ih  which  we 
Uve,  Dr.  Oourteaay  said,  and  so  fuzzy  oiu^ 
thinking,  that  church  leaders  now  say  that 
anyone  who  does  not  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  total  IntagtatUm  of  the  races  Is  tm- 
Amertcan  and  pagan  •  •  •  They  would  com- 
press all  CXtflstlaas  Into  their  mold  or  destroy 
them." 

Of  the  demousti  atlopa.  he  said : 

"Again  I  stand  to  daery  stt-tns,  Ue-downs, 
kneel-downs.  and  the  demonstrations  that 
create  fear,  Uock  traOc,  rob  merchants  of  es- 
sential business,  and  make  a  mockery  of  law 
and  order.  X  dacry  those  who  Incite  ni/Ox 
acticma,  even  as  I  decry  their  oppoaltss  who 
meet  imreasonablaneas  with  unrsasonable- 
ness. 

"I  decry  so-called  nonviolent  marches  that 
create  feelings  of  violence  In  others  and  fuse 
every  day  with  danger. 

"I  find  Uttle  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  In  most 
of  what  has  been  said  and  done  to  date  and 
with  an  too  Uttle  JustUcatlpn. 

"The  methods  used  aiVhate  and  fear 
builders,  and  are  In  fact  a  shotgun  held  at 
a  community^  or  businessman's  stomach  and 
such  actkms  are  as  r^irehenalble  as  the  ac- 
tlcms  of  a  gnn-wMdlng  robber." 

Of  the  effect  of  the  dvll  rights  bliu  he 
said: 

"One  can  only  concltxle  that  many  people 
are  Uvlng  In  a  taUsi^n  of  confusion.  If  all 
the  Integrationlst  schemes  now  extant  were 
enacted  into  law  we  would  create  a  Federal 
power  free  men  could  not  long  endiire. 

"We  would  turn  this  land  into  a  jwlice 
state  for  the  benefit  of  a  minority  of  favored 
citizens.  Men  and  women,  who,  by  hard 
WOTk  and  frugaUty,  have  built  profitable 
businesses  would  loae  all  prlvUegee  If  they 
declined  to  meet  the  social  conditions  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  this  group. 

"We  would  create  chaos  In  our  streets,  fear 
in  our  hearts,  and  alter  Irretrievably  every- 
thing that  has  been  American  In  the  past." 

There  Is,  as  every  sincere  citizen  must  agree, 
a  need  for  Jiutlce  in  the  Justifiable  griev- 
ances of  Negroes  who  have  been  denied  op- 
portunity even  though  they  were  qualified 
to  assTune  the  reeponsibiliUes  that  go  along 
with  them.    Dr.  Courtenay  put  it  this  way: 

"Let  no  one  doubt  that  our  colored  friends 
and  fellow  citizens  have  reasonable  griev- 
ances that  call  for  Justice.  No  one  argues 
that  fact.   •   •   • 

"But  many  do  argue,  and  with  Jiistificatlon. 
that  the  method  of  remedying  the  grievances     " 
merely  creates  new  grievances.     One  Injus- 
tice is  no  excuse  for  concocting  others." 

There  is,  however,  a  remedy: 

"Experience  suggests  that  we  need 'a  long- 
range  program  of  advance,  a  program  that 
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IN  THE  HOX7SK  C  W  RaPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wedneada  f.  Maw  27, 1964 

Mr.  UcCX>BMhCK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  are  few  pen  joa  who  were  closer  to 
our  late  beloved  F  resident  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  than  Theodra^  C.  Sorenaen. 

On  December  1] ,  106S  released  by  per- 
mlsBlon  oi  Mr.  8c  rensen  and  appearing 
In  the  Boston  CHo  be  (tf  Maj  24.  1964.  Is 
aa  doqoent  and  t  Michtng  tribute  to  our 
late  bdoved  Preal  lent.  deUvered  by  Mr. 
Sorensen  to  the  F  xum  of  the  Welleal^ 
Collage  of  lOMsadi  uaetta.  which  eloquent, 
tooehinc,  and  beautiful  tribute  I  include 
In  my  renarfcs. 
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Tba  VQica  whleb  had  alwaya  been  calm 
•fen  In  the  Uet  at  adveralty  waa  aUenoed. 

The  heart  whhA  h^d  alwaya  been  kind 
•van  la  the  mldat  of  emergency  waa  aCopped. 

And  ttM  tongh  which  had  alwaya  been 
gay  even  In  reply  to  abuse  waa  heard  no 
more  In  the  land. 

Orowda  waited  an  night  In  the  cold  and 
the  wet  to  paaa  by  hla  coffin  In  the  dawn. 
They  wept  oa  the  atreeta  of  ICoeoow.  They 
prayed  In  the  TlUagee  of  Aala.  They  brought 
eandlea  to  the  wall  In  Waat  Berlin. 

Bden  who  had  acoffed  at  his  youth  felt 
suddenly  that  they  had  been  orphaned. 
Touth  who  had  been  ImpaUent  with  his 
patience  felt  anddanly  older  and  grairer. 

And  thoaa  of  aa  who  knew  and  served  and 
lored  him  felt,  aa  the  Irish  felt  on  the  death 
of  Owen  Boe  OTVeUl,  that  we  were  lost  and 
alone. 

"Sheep  without  a  ahepherd  when  the  snow 

ahuta  out  the  aky — 
O  why  did  you  leave  ua— why  did  you  die?" 

For  an  of  ua.  Ufto  goea  on— but  brightness 
haa  fallen  from  the  air.  The  world  con- 
tlnuea  In  the  same  orMt— but  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent world.  Hla  hand-picked  successor  has 
picked  up  the  fallen  torch  and  carrlee  it 
proudly  and  ably  forward — but  a  gcriden  age 
Is  over. 

HIS  MAirr  mara 

Meanwhile,  out  among  the  tcsnbs  and 
tablets  of  Arlington,  a  flickering  light  In  the 
nlg^t  remlnda  us  of  Shelley's  words  on  the 
death  of  the  youthful  Keats : 

-•  •  •  tU  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  past.  bU  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity." 

For  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  not  an 
ordinary  man.  In  either  life  or  death.  He 
waa  the  Hzst  Prealdent  b(M^  in  this  century, 
the  first  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  the  first  to 
reach  out  to  space,  the  first  to  bear  through- 
out his  term  ttie  awful  and  aweaome  obliga- 
tion of  the  age  of  mutual  destruction. 

He  was  also  the  first,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Jefferson,  to  care  so  deeply 
about  the  qtiall^  of  American  life  and  its 
meaning  in  the  world. 

There  were  poeta  and  performers  at  bis 
Inaugural.  There  were  princes  and  prime 
ministers  at  hla  funeral. 

That  special  Kennedy  quality  that  some 
called  by  the  stiparflclal  name  of  "style"  was 
In  reaUty  his  Inatatanoe  on  ezc^ence— «z- 
c^ence  for  hla  coimtry  and  for  himself, 
excellence  tn  matters  of  talent  as  well  as 
taste. 

For  he  believed  in  the  good  society  as  well 
as  the  good  life.  He  restored  learning  to 
the  seats  of  power,  politics  as  a  profession 
of  respect  and  pride  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

He  waa  eloquent  but  never  pompous,  tough 
but  always  gentle,  an  idealist  but  still  a 
realist.  He  knew  when  to  reflect  and  when 
to  act. 

He  was  a  student  of  the  past  and  a  prophet 
of  the  future,  a  thinker  and  doer  who  both 
studied  history  and  changed  it. 

He  alyays  saw  the  larger  picture  while 
demanding  all  details.  He  thought  of  the 
next  generation  as  well  as  his  own — and  be 
understood  the  difference  between  patience 
and  hesitation. 

President  Kennedy  was  tinlqua  in  public 
life.  For  he  truly  did  not  ask  what  his 
country  could  do  for  Mttv — only  what  he 
could  do  for  his  country. 

He  Inspired  the  loyalty  of  his  associates, 
yet  encouraged  us  to  dissent.  Beloved  by  his 
political  friends,  he  courted  his  political 
enemlee. 

He  took  the  world  very  seriously  but  he 
never  took  himself  too  seriously.  He  ac- 
eepted  MaoM  that  othera  aought  to  evade 
and  ha  ahattcred  precedents  that  others 
thought  unbreakable. 
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In  a  world  caught  up  tn  •  aerlea  of  !,.»..».. 

fol  uid  not  ao  peaceful  revolutlona— revolu- 
tions for  which  hla  eountrymen  and  Con- 
gress were  not  alwaya  fully  prepared— he 
ctiarted  new  oouraee  wttii  cautt<Mi  aa  well  as 
courage. 

He  did  not  try  to  force  aolutions  but  to 
find  them — and  his  restraint  waa  bom  not 
out  of  irresolutloii  but  of  reaaon. 

He  loved  the  command  of  his  ship  of  state, 
mindful  of  the  views  of  hla  crew  and  pas- 
sengers but  determined  to  keep  to  his  course; 
and  always  prepared  for  the  starm.  he  neither 
turned  back  in  the  face  of  Ita  fury,  nor  lost 
his  way,  nor  trlnuned  his  sails. 

In  the  end  he  waa  struck  down  by  the 
very  malice  and  madnaas  he  liad  aought  to 
cast  out — an  ironic  victim  of  the  extreme 
left  in  a  citadel  of  the  extreme  rl0it. 

John  Kennedy  died  aa  he  would  have 
wanted  to  die— on  hts  feet.  In  action,  being 
applauded  by  his  friends  aad  aaaaulted  by 
his  foes  as  he  carried  the  word  of  reason 
and  understanding  to  all  who  would  hear 
and  heed  him. 

Even  in  death,  he  was  teaching  us — prov- 
ing through  his  martyrdom  the  stupidity  and 
the  futility  of  violence  and  venom — and  prov- 
ing, as  he  had  always  maintained,  that  the 
extremists  of  left  and  right,  each  btisUy  de- 
nouncing the  other,  In  reaUty  fear  reaaon 
and  hate  truth  far  more  than  they  fear  and 
hate  each  other. 

WHAT   BX   Dm   Hf    1.000   BAT8 

He  would  remind  us  now  that  ttxan  Is  "a 
time  to  be  bom  and  a  time  to  die" — but  in 
oiu-  grief  over  the  groteaque  prematurity  of 
his  death  we  could  not  believe  this  was  his 
time  to  die. 

There  was  so  much  more  he  wanted  to 
do — he  so  dearly  loved  hla  family  and  his 
work  and  life  Itself— he  had  ao  narrowly 
escaped  death  twice  before — and  he  had.  as 
he  said  so  often  quoting  Bobert  Froft.  "pro- 
mises to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

How,  then,  could  It  be  that  he  should  be 
taken  from  us  when  he  stood  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  {Mxmiaed  land  to  which  he 
had  led  us? 

John  Kennedy  led  the  American  people  to 
the  frontiers  of  a  modem  "Promised  Land" — 
an  era  of  enduring  peace  and  equal  rights, 
a  new  age  of  space  and  a  renewed  age  of 
recwon — and  though  he  haa  not  been  allowed 
to  croas  over,  we  need  not  turn  back  now. 

Kennedy  waa  young— some  may  say  did  he 
not  die  too  young  and  too  soon  to  be  a  major 
figure  in  history?  The  answer  la  all  about 
us.  in  the  works  and  words  of  those  who  died 
even  younger  than  he. 

We  have  not  forgotten  Byron  cm-  Keats  or 
Shelley.  We  do  not  now  regard  as  Incom- 
plete the  music  of  Schumann  or  Schubert, 
the  art  of  Van  Oogh  or  Van  Dyck. 

No — nor  did  the  continent  explored  by 
Henry  Hudson  and  Meriwether  Lewis,  or  the 
philosophies  devised  by  Thoreau  and  Pascal 
and  Kierkegaard,  perish  with  their  xmtlmely 
deaths. 

Yet  still  the  thought  remains  that  he  had 
so  little  time.  The  administration  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  In  little  more  than  1,000 
days  and  1,000  nights,  breathed  new  spirit 
and  new  quality  into  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
Ipan  life.  He  wasted  no  time  and  he  wasted 
no  opportunities. 

No  other  President  in  history  did  so  much 
to  show  friend  and  foe  alike  the  suicidal 
futility  of  nuclear  war  and  the  enduring  poa- 
slbllltles  of  peace. 

No  other  President  in  this  century  did  so 
much  for  human  rights  and  the  recognition 
of  human  dlghity. 

No  other  President  in  this  century  achieved 
ao  much  leglalatlon  for  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  Americans. 

No  other  President  In  peacetime  history 
ever  achieved  so  great  and  rapid  an  Increase 
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in  our  capacity  to  deter  aggreaslon  and  de- 
fend freedom. 

No  othw  Prealdent  In  our  time  did  ao  much 
to  sununon  the  American  people  to  the  realt- 
tiea  of  their  reaponalbUlttea. 

And,  finally,  no  other  President  in  our  time 

did  so  much  to  bring  hope  to  the  world 

hope  for  a  life  of  decency,  hope  for  a  world 
of  peace,  hope  for  the  American  destiny. 

COMTLXTIIfO    TRX    VOTAOK 

He  was  a  man  of  his  time — and  the  times 
demanded  such  a  man. 

Without  his  patience  and  strength  the 
missiles  in  Cuba  might  never  have  been 
withdrawn,  the  test  ban  treaty  might  never 
have  been  signed,  the  Peace  Corps  might 
never  have  been  created,  outer  space  might 
never  have  been  peacefully  explored,  and  all 
the  new  and  compassionate  programs,  which 
are  so  lltUe  kno<m  but  for  which  he  worked 
BO  hard— for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded, 
for  the  unemployed  and  the  underpaid,  for 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 

All  this  and  more  John  Kennedy  did,  in 
little  more  than  1,000  days  and  nights. 

Who  are  we.  therefore,  to  say  that  his  life 
was  Incomplete  or  his  promise  unfulfilled? 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  and  grateful — 
proud  that  we  elected  him  President — grate- 
ful that  we  had  him  3  years. 

But  pride  and  gratitude  can  only  go  so  far 
and  they  cannot  hide  our  sorrow.  For  today 
the  one  overriding  thought  la  stiU  the  fact 
that  he  Is  gone — ^hls  wit  and  his  wlsdcwn,  his 
cool  mind  and  his  warm  heart,  his  gaiety 
and  his  grace,  all  are  gone. 

"The  glory  is  departed"  from  the  land.  We 
remain— determined  to  be  worthy  of  hU 
legacy,  dedicated  to  maintfOning  his  stand- 
ards, committed  to  completing  the  voyage 
he  charted. 

"And  (so)  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 
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Role   of   CommoBisto  ia  Race   Dithirb- 
ances  and  Afitatiooal  Efforts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAaOLTNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  news  columnist,  Mr. 
Holmes  Alexander,  has  been  doing  an 
outstanding  job  of  trying  to  alert  and  in- 
form the  American  public  as  to  the  role 
which  Communists  have  been  playing  in 
race  disturbances  and  agitational  efforts 
in  this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  column  by  Mr.  Alexander 
entitled  "An  Organ  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nism Meddles  in  Race  Relations  in  the 
United  States."  This  column  was T)rinted 
in  the  OreenvlUe  News,  of  Greenville. 
S.C.  on  May  25, 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
An  Oxgan  or  Chinesk  Comuonisu  Meddles 

in  Race  Relations  in  the  United  States 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — ^Dolng  business  through  a 
Boston  post  ofllce  box  is  a  Communist  month- 
ly publication  named  Hammer  and  Steel.  It 
Is  at  once  the  organ  of  Chinoae  communism 


and  the  anvU  of  Negro  revolution  In  the 
United  Statea. 

If  the  Jnatloe  Department.  iHilch  pooh- 
poohs  any  alarm  over  Oommunlst  Infiltration 
tnto  the  race  movMnelit,  doean't  know  what's 
going  on.  It's  because  of  a  policy  of  to  see 
no  Red,  hear  no  Bed,  q>eak  no  Bed  in  the 
black  tide  of  violence.  Here  Is  a  chron(^ogy 
which  clearly  Idanttflea  Hammer  and  Steel 
aa  the  organ  of  the  llko  Tto-tung  faction  ot 
world  communism  and  aa  the  Chlneae  trum- 
per  for  war  and  racial  strife. 

In  ICarc^  196S,  ttie  World  Communist  Re- 
view warned  ita  readerahlp  against  "a  publi- 
cation called  Hammer  and  Steel  •  •  •  ed- 
ited by  a  renegade  with  Trotekylte  views," 
and  accusing  the  Chinese  of  aiding  the  pub- 
lication. 

In  August  1968,  the  publication  counter- 
voUeyed  with  a  blast  declaring  that  both 
Russian  Communists  and  "their  UJB.  echoes 
should  be  treated  as  agents  of  the  class 
enemy." 

In  May  1963,  Hammor  and  Steel  laid  out  its 
racial  poUcy  for  America.  It  called  for  a 
"Negro  liberation  front,  as  in  Vietnam  and 
Algeria."  It  stated  its  claim  that  "the  South 
is  a  Negro  nation — an  oppressed  nation."  It 
predicted  that,  after  the  triiunjA  of  street 
fighting  and  law  defiance  in  America,  "a  free 
Negro  nation  wiU  decide  whether  Its  best 
interests  Ue  in  separation  or  as  an  autono- 
mous part  of  the  United  States." 

As  surely  as  I  oimu  a  column  with  the  the- 
sis that  race  demonstrations  have  fallen 
into  radical  leadership  and  that  some  of  the 
leadership  is  Communist,  I  wlU  get  letters 
accusing  me  of  fictloneerlng  or  of  going  to 
prejudiced  anti-Negro  sources.  But,  in  fact. 
I  have  lifted  theae  quotations  from  an  offi- 
cial, tax-supported  document  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

They  appear  In  the  March-AprU  1964  is- 
sue of  a  bimonthly  magazine  published  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Service,  entitled 
"Problems  of  Communism."  This  magazine 
is  distributed  free  ctf  cost  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Is  for  sale  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  The  author  of  the 
contribution  from  which  I  have  quoted  is 
not  a  southerner,  or  a  radical  rightist,  but 
an  Irish  Journalist  named  Kevin  Devlin, 
formerly  on  the  foreign  desk  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  a  liberal  British  newspa- 
per. His  article,  "Boring  From  Within." 
deals  with  the  Sino-Riissian  split  as  it 
manifests  Itself  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  Devlin  points  out  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  documentation,  Sinoccxnmunism 
has  moved  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  not  to  recite  the 
weary  Russian  cliche  about  socialism  versus 
capitalism,  but  to  exploit  the  simplicities 
which  are  readily  understandable  to  ignorant 
and  emotional  malcontents. 

With  the  Chinese  Reds,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
inciting  the  "have  nots"  against  the  "haves," 
and  the  blacks  against  the  whites.  The 
Mao  Reds  would  be  entirely  disappointed  in 
their  alms  if  somehow  the  American  have 
nets  were  turned  rich  and  fortunate  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  war  on  poverty,  or  If  the 
American  Negro  smnehow  was  equalized  by 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  blU.  The  aims  of 
the  Chinese  branch  of  world  communism 
are  to  bring  down  the  American  Republic  in 
bloody  revolution  and  to  build  a  Commu- 
nist system  upon  the  rubble. 

When  I  say  that  the  Justice  Department 
pooh-poohs  any  serious  treatment  of  com- 
munism In  the  race  demonstrations,  I  am 
speaking  from  personal  interviews  and  be- 
cause I  have  discussed  this  Red  infiltration 
with  those  who  ought  to  take  it  seriously. 
Their  attitude,  which  I  can  say  without 
breaking  off-record  rules.  Is  that  the  race 
problem  would  exist  whether  or  not  we  had 
a  Communist  problem,  that  the  patient, 
downtrodden  American  Negro  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  turning  to  whatever  leadership 
he  can  find,  and  that  the  Communist  pres- 


ence in  the  race  demonstratlona  la  too  ■m»ii 
to  be  significant. 

But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  two 
problema.  of  raoe  and  of  communism,  are 
no  l(mger  in  sepcnte  compartmenta.  that 
no  Federal  officer  under  oath  and  \inder  hire 
to  the  United  States  ought  to  be  t«>^«T.g 
excuses  for  patient,  downtrodden.  W%m^i<? 
violators  of  domestic  peace,  and  that  any 
belittling  of  the  Oommunlst  presence  tn 
social  dlstiirbances  Is  at  least  a  sin  of  omla- 
slon  in  vigilance. 

We  are  not  going  to  take  measures  against 
the  enepiy  until  we  officially  admit  that  he's 
here. 


NASA  Views  of  Another  StroBf  Texas 
Voice  in  Hoase  SifnifcaBt  to  Area 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF  TKXJkM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appraisal  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Hon.  Gkokge  H.  March,  in 
the  Galveston  News  of  Sunday,  May  24, 
1964,  is  reflected  in  a  most  appnH>riate 
editorial  which  I  herewirth  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  views  expressed  are  very  much 
like  those  heard  around  these  halls  in 
recent  weeks.  "Hie  significant  part  is 
that  Mr.  Mahon's  reputation  has  q?read 
so  widely  and  that  an  apin-alsal  by  a 
neutral  editor  is  so  accurate  and  so  much 
in  line  with  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
so  closely  with  him  through  the  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 
"  NASA  Views  OF  Anotrb  BnoKa  Tkxas  Voics 

IN    HOUSB    SlONIFIC41fT    TO    ABX* 

Texas  now  has  another  powerful  voice  in 
the  Hoiise  of  Representativea  In  Waahlng- 
ton.  adding  to  the  aubatantlal  Influence  the 
Lone  Star  State  already  wields  In  Coogreaa. 

Bepreeentative  Qbobob  H.  Mahow.  68,  a 
self-described  "middle  of  the  road"  Texaa 
Democrat,  has  succeeded  the  late  Clarence 
Cannon  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  EOs  views  are 
r'most  certain  to  be  more  in  line  wtth  Preal- 
dent J<Amson'a  than  were  those  of  his  ecdor- 
ful,  86-year-old  predeceaaor  from  Mlssourt. 

Many  claim  to  be  middle  of  the  roadera 
who  arent.  Others  are  middle  of  the  read- 
ers simply  because  it  seems  to  be  the  easy 
way  out  of  tough,  controversial  situations. 

Representative  Mahon  fits  neither  cate- 
gory. His  description  of  his  political  phl- 
los<^>hy  as  middle  of  the  road  is  accurate. 
He  represents  a  West  Texas  congreeslanal 
district — and  has  few  many  years — which  in- 
cludes all  shades  of  political  opinion,  wi* 
constituents  are  farmers  and  a  lot  of  ranch- 
men in  the  sprawling  West  Texas  rangelanda 
who  have  grown  violently  ultraconservatlve. 
Portions  of  his  district  have  spawned  vigor- 
ous Birch  societies. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  represented  the 
Big  Spring  area,  center  of  large  reflneriea 
where  imion  labor  and  liberal  elements  are 
strong.  A  niunber  of  large  Federal  and  State 
Installations  with  their  hundreds  of  Federal 
and  State  employees  provide  yet  another 
shading  of  political  and  economic  thought. 

Nevertheless  he  has  been  reelected  from 
such  a  conglomerate  district  time  after  time 
until  he  climbed  the  seniority  ladder  to  one 
of  the  three  or  four  most  influential  com- 
mittee chairmanship  In  Congress.  Alwaya 
a  loyal  party  man  himself,  as  most  imrrraa 
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HON.  STROl  f  THURMOND 

or  sown  asaoLnfA 


IN  THB  SBNATB  OP 


THX  UNITED  STATES 


WeAnesdttv  May  27. 1984 

Blr.  THURMONI  i.  l£r.  President,  the 
June  1. 1864.  lerae  it  n.S.  News  *  World 
Report  contains  ft  nrlef  and  Incisive  an- 
•tjalB  of  UJB.  f oreikn  policy  in  the  war 
with  the  forces  o  world  communism. 
Tills  analysto  of  U  8.  attempts  to  make 


an  aoeommodatioti 


with  the  Commiinlsts 


rather  than  to  wn  the  war  Is  most 
worthy  of  the  attei  ttion  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  u  d.  in  fact,  all  Amer- 
icans.   The  analys  s  is  contained  in  the 


newsgram  printed 


News  ft  W(M-ld  Rewrt    R>nowing  this 
analysis  is  an  evei  briefer  analysis  of 


the  Wallace  vote  ir 


tial  preference  prlnarles  in  Maryland, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  and  also  the 


reaction  of  many 


to  the  pending  8o-<  ailed  dvll  rights  leg- 
islation on  unlawf  il  agitational  efforts 
to  bring  about  imn  edlate  integration  of 


the  races  in  private 
duties. 
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"Togethemesa."  In  practice,  seems  to  be 
tximlng  Into  a  snare. 

In  southeast  Asia,  a  war  in  which  Amer- 
icans are  flgbtlng  la  being  loet. 

Amertcana  go  on  «<gHtiwg  under  niles  that 
Commuhlsts  ylolate.  Laoa  is  as  good  as  lost, 
because  United  States  kept  agreements  and 
Communists  Tl<^ted  them. 

Cambodia  has  shifted  to  the  Communist 
side  because  United  States  is  losing  In  Laoa 
and  Vietnam.  Vietnam  Is  being  lost  because 
the  wir  that  Communists  pxiah  In  vldatlon 
of  agreements  Is  limited  to  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  la  not  being  carried  to  North 
Vietnam — the  base  of  key  manpower,  sup- 
plies, and  training. 

And.  If  southeast  Asia  goes,  all  of  Asia 
will  be  In  danger. 

Pear  nnderUes  UJS.  policy  tn  this  part  of 
the  wotid.  Fter  la  that.  U  United  States 
retOly  gets  rough.  Red  China  and  Red  Riissia 
both  will  be  (tended. 

There's  fear  that.  If  United  States  really 
hits  Cofdmunlst  Tttals,  the  war  will  be 
turned  from  a  little  war  being  lost  Into  a  big- 
ger war  that  might  be  lost,  too.  Russia 
might  heat  up-  Berlin.  Red  China  might  hit 
India  or  Pormoea. 

In  that  case,  the  theory  Is,  "togetherness" 
would  be  ahattered. 

Cuba  U  part  of  the  same  pattern.  UJ3. 
alllea  are  helping  Castro  In  Cuba.  Russia 
and  her  satellites  are  helping  him  In  a  big 
way  as  weU.  Red  China,  besides  fighting 
United  States  In  Asia,  Is  helping  Castro  in 
Cuba. 

Castro,  on  his  part,  is  causing  trouble  for 
United  States  In  this  hemisphere. 

But.  United  States  fears  to  do  much  about 
Castro  because  a  more  nert  door  could  bring 
a  Russian  move  In  Western  Europe  and  a 
new  Chinese  move  In  Asia. 

Pear,  as  a  guide  to  a  policy  of  "together- 
ness," seons  to  get  nowhere. 

U.S.  policymakers  had  thought  they  co\ild 
fight  a  "secret  war^  In  Vietnam.  Idea  was 
that  American  soldiers,  being  killed  in  drib- 
lets, would  not  draw  much  attention  In 
United  States— at  least  until  after  voting  In 
November. 

War  Itself  never  has  been  authcslzed  by 
Congress.  Subterfuge  Is  used  to  picture  a 
major  American  effmt  as  limited  to  an  "ad- 
visory" role. 

This  whole  situation  gives  signs  now  of 
breaking  Into  the  open. 

Mr.  Johnson,  It  seems.  Is  not  happy  with 
the  "togetherness"  poUcy. 

Red  China,  as  a  result,  could  find  Itself 
with  trouble  In  North  Vietnam.  War  can- 
not always  be  fought  by  accepting  blows  and 
not  delivery  any. 

Castro  In  Cuba,  too.  may  find  the  going  a 
little  harder. 

If  there  comes  to  be  any  sign  that  Amer- 
ican voters  are  Impatient  with  a  policy  based 
on  fear  of  Communists,  then  things  could 
firm  up  somewhat. 

There's  an  obvious  white  reaction  to  Ne- 
gro pressures  In  the  North. 

Wallace  vote  In  Ifaryland.  Indiana.  Wis- 
consin reveals  that.  Wallace  vote  was  a 
majority  of  white  Democrats  In  Maryland,  big 
In  all  white  voter  groups. 

Civil  rights  law.  when  enacted,  will  not 
end  this  growing  Issue.  Civil  rights,  as  Con- 
gress is  to  guarantee  them,  will  be  directed 
largely  at  the  South.  Northern  States  with 
civil  rights  laws  will  not  be  affected  much. 

But.  Negro  unrest  now  1b  greater  In  the 
North  than  In  the  South.  State  laws.  In 
other  words,  do  not  seem  to  be  the  answer. 

Pear  again  is  back  of  the  white  reaction 
to  Negro  demands.  Job  loss  for  whites  to 
spread  the  work  Is  one  fear.  Loss  In  prop- 
erty value  of  homes  as  Government  tries  to 
force  Integration  of  neighborhoods  is  an- 
other fear. 

Fear  of  a  breakup  of  neighborhood  schools 
is  still  another. 

Congress  is  preparing  to  write  Into  law  a 
direct   bar  that  will  prevent  any  Judg^  or 


court  from  taking  action  affecting  neighbor- 
hood pattern  of  schools.  That  one  <*wt»iT)g 
too  much  political  dynamite  for  Northern 
Congressmen  to  accept.  Result  to  that  vol- 
uz>tary  segregation  wUl  largely  be  tmdls- 
turbed. 

Now  there's  fear  of  race  violence  in  months 
Just  ahead.  An  uprlalng  by  Negroea  Is 
openly  predicted  for  New  York  City.  Cleve- 
land Is  described  as  a  danger  q>ot.  Chicago 
likewise  Is  said  to  be  In  danger  of  trouble. 

Mississippi,  In  the  South,  is  the  objective 
of  planned  Negro  moves. 


No  Wm  To  Wio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  csuroiMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
No  WXu.  To  WtM 

After  his  second  Saigon  survey  In  3  months. 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  P.  McNamara  again 
warned  that  the  Vietnam  war  will  be  a  long, 
drawn  out  affair.  This  Is  a  discouraging  ster- 
ile sovmdlng  refrain.  « 

The  a- year  battle  against  the  Invading  Red 
Vletcong — guarrlUa  asmlea  from  North  Viet- 
nam, backed  by  Communist  Ohln»^ls  re- 
garded by  the  State  Department  as  a  South 
Vietnamese  war.  So  It  la.  But  It  also  Is  a 
UjB.  war,  no  matter  irtiat  euphemisms  are 
used  to  shield  the  facL 

America  has  sunk  a  big  stake  of  prestige 
and  treasure  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
against  Oommunlst  runover.  Himdreds  of 
American  aoldlars  are  dying  In  a  war  they 
can't  direct.  We  have  more  than  16,000 
troops  there,  many  of  them  In  combat  ac- 
tion using  equipment  reported  old  and  In- 
adequate. 

We  are  now  In  a  war  to  block  Red  expan- 
sion throughout  southeast  AsU.  We  are  los- 
ing this  war.  Yet  we  do  nothing  significant 
about  It  but  keep  on  hoping  and  losing. 

Washington  policy  continues  one  of  tem- 
porizing.   There  seems  no  wUl  to  win. 

If  this  warfare  continues  6  years  or  a 
decade,  perhaps  the  American  people — pre- 
cisely as  the  Vletcong  expects — may  get  fed 
up  with  the  whole  thing  and  demand  their 
boys  be  brought  home. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  long-range  design 
of  Asian  Communlste  In  their  brush  war 
strategy.  Tire  out  the  enemy  with  guerrilla 
raids;  slaughter  noncombatante,  sack  town 
after  town.     Time  Is  not  important. 

The  prize  sought  .by  North  Vietnam  and 
their  Peking  backers  Is  glittering  and  very 
clear:  The  gradual  amotherlng  of  free 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  perhaps  the  entire 
Par  East;  the  triumph  of  Conmiunlst  domi- 
nation without  nuclear  war. 

The  key  stand  has  been  made  In  Vietnam. 
If  the  Saigon  cotmtry  falls,  or  is  neutralized 
as  a  po^jer  vacuxun  for  Red  subversion,  Mao 
Tze-tung  and  his  henchmen  will  have  dem- 
onstrated that  force  can  win  by  nibbling 
spot-wars,  because  Washington  and  the  rest 
of  the  West  haven't  the  belly  for  what  it 
takes  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  McNamara  thinks  there  will  be  a 
"stepup"  in  the  war  against  the  Vletcong. 
He  said  preparations  are  under  way  to  re- 
ceive 75  new  fighter-bombers  from  the 
United  States. 

Washington  has  requested  Saigon  assUt- 
ance  from  our  allies;  reaction  was  cool  or 
outright  rebuff.  NATO  and  SEATO  friends 
consider  the  whole  problem  lies  in  the  lap  of 
the  United  States;  and  in  fact  we  have  vir- 
tually taken  It  upon  oiu-selves. 
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But  the  efforts  and  thin  opUmlsm  of  the 
Secretary  and  Gen.  MaxwM  D.  Taylor,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  \inlm- 
presslve  beside  the  reciurlng  stories  of 
bloody  Red  gains  tn  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  embracing  a  10-year  war  poa- 
siblUty,  we  ou^t  to  take  whatever  means 
are  necessary  to  shorten  this  fight — and  win 
It. 

Obvious  military  strategy  indicates  cutting 
Vletcong  supply  lines,  effectively  bombing 
Red  staging  areas  in  North  Vietnam,  if  nec- 
essary Invading  North  Vietnam  In  force. 

Defense  authorities  doubt  this  would  es- 
calate to  major  war.  There  Is,  of  course, 
hazard  whatever  cotu-ae  we  adopt. 

If  U.S.  direct  Involvecnent  In  this  warfare 
Is  reqxilred,  we  should  take  that  step. 

It  is  unreal  to  accept  orlsls  without  meet- 
ing It.  That  can  grow  terribly  costly  In 
American  lives  and  in  American  aid.  It  can 
easily  result  In  final  defeat. 

The  United  States  should  either  quit  Viet- 
nam, which  would  be  abject  violation  of  sol- 
emn pledges  and  J\ist  what  Cranmunlste 
expect.  Or  we  must  show  the  will  to  win  by 
whatever  f ra*ce  Is  necessary. 

We  are  In  a  war  in  Vietnam,  and  in  war 
there  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  victory. 


Wkere  Aid  Did  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CALiroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  frwn  time  to 
time  we  hear  and  read  many  criticisms 
of  waste  and  ineffective  operation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  I  think  that  we 
should  point  out  its  successes  as  well  as 
its  failures.  Recently  Herbert  H.  Krauch, 
retired  editor  of  the  Herald-EIxaminer, 
visited  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  his  re- 
port on  his  visit  detailed  the  effective 
operation  of  foreign  aid  in  Taiwan.  To 
provide  balance  to  the  picture  and  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  I  insert  the 
followli^  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

Whxsx  Aid  Did  Wosk — ^Rxpoit  P«om  Taiwan 
(By  Herbert  H.  Krauch) 

(Herbert  H.  Krauch,  retired  editor  of  the 
Herald-Examiner,  visited  the  Island  of  Tai- 
wan, seat  of  the  Nationalist  China  Govern- 
ment, diu^ng  a  recent  tour  of  the  Orient. 
Today's  article,  third  in  a  series,  tells  how 
UJ3.  foreign  aid  has  helped  the  free  Chinese 
to  develop  a  prosperous  eoonc»ny,  in  con- 
trast to  the  millions  of  starving  people  on 
the  Communist  mainland.) 

TAipn,  Taiwan. — The  island  of  Taiwan,  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
Is  a  living  example  of  a  working  democracy 
in  Asia.  Like  West  Germany,  with  the  help 
of  the  United  States  in  getting  on  its  feet, 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  people  living 
in  freedom  and  under  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy. 

Ite  growth  since  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  leave  the  mainland  by 
the  Communist  Invasion  Is  phenomenal — not 
only  in  Industry,  foreign  trade,  and  produc- 
tion of  electrical  power,  but  in  education, 
the  arte,  and  medicine. 

In  contrast  to  the  mainland  of  China 
under  the  rule  of  the  Reds,  where  food  and 
clothing  are  rationed,  Taiwan  is  the  same  as 
West  Germany  is  to  East  Germa^. 

It  Is  a  nation  where  UJS.  aid  has  paid  off. 
The  money  has  not  been  wasted  on  marble 


palaces,  boondoggles,  and  a  rl<di  life  for  Ita 

Instead,  it  has  been  used  to  develop  a  bafs- 
tlon  of  freedom  on  the  ahores  of  communism 
and  to  create  a  future  gateway  for  the  r»- 
leaee  of  mlllltms  of  unwilling  captive  people 
from  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

The  Nationalist  government  has  put'  the 
money  Into  Industry,  hospitals,  alrporte, 
harlsors,  farming,  and  education. 

THB  aXACTION 

D\u-lng  an  Interview  with  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  he  asked  me  what  was  the 
most  Important  thing  I  had  seen  dxuing  my 
vreek's  tour  of  the  Island.    I  replied: 

"The  most  Important  thing  that  I  had 
seen  was  the  wonderful  progress  that  had 
been  made  here  since  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment moved  from  the  mainland  to  this 
province.  I  remarked  about  the  new  air- 
port, the  oU  refinery,  the  aluminum  plant 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  pec^le.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  working  and  happy  as  you 
could  tell  from  the  smUlng  faces  you  saw 
all  over  Taiwan. 

When  the  Government  of  China  moved  to 
the  province  of  Taiwan  In  IMS  the  Island's 
Industry,  railways  and  highways  were  in  a 
state  of  shambles  as  a  result  of  XJ3.  Ixxnb- 
Ings  to  oust  the  Japanese  in  1M4-4S. 

All  government  agencies  were  thrown  into 
the  fight  to  restore  the  economy.  With  the 
US.  aid  program  that  began  In  1960,  Taiwan 
has  profiressed  to  the  p<^nt  where  it  Is  only 
second  to  Japan  In  economic  development 
and  ahead  of  the  Philippines.  The  rest  of 
the  Par  East  trails. 

During  the  last  decade  the  national  In- 
come has  doubled,  employment  has  gone 
from  2.8  to  3.3  million,  per  capita  Income  has 
Increased  4.3  percent  annually,  agricultural 
production  haa  doubled,  industrial  produc- 
tion has  tripled  and  exporte  have  Increased 
from  $93  to  $360  million  annuaUy. 

Continuing  American  assistance  was  of 
vital  importance  in  the  surge  forward. 
China  has  received  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars since  1960  In  addition  to  mUltary  as- 
sistance. If  It  were  not  for  the  constant 
threat  of  Commimist  invasion  and  resultant 
high  defense  costa,  the  nation  could  get 
along  without  UJS.  aid. 

Sugar  and  pineapple  are  the  backbone  of 
the  nation's  agrlctUtural  economy  with  more 
than  $60  million  in  sugar  exporta  a  year. 
Taiwan  is  now  the  world's  largest  canned 
pineapple  exporter  with  Sia  million  a  year. 
Half  a  million  farmers  and  17,000  employees 
of  26  mills  are  supported  by  sugar.  Plsh^- 
les  support  another  quarter  million  people. 
Bananas  are  another  valuaMe  export  crop. 
aomM  xDucATxoir 

Foreign  aid  farm  education  has  reached  a 
high  level  on  the  Island,  according  to  Spencer 
P.  S.  Shih  of  the  Rural  Reconstruction 
Commission.  He  related  how  6  years  ago 
there  were  no  mushrooms  grown  commer- 
cially on  the  island.  As  a  result  ctf  an  ex- 
periment that  cost  $160,  Taiwan  thlB  year 
U  exporting  $18  million  worth  of  canned 
mushrooms  to  the  United  States  and  other 
parte  of  the  world. 

The  textile  industry  has  bec<Mne  Taiwan's 
second  largest  employer  with  more  than 
55,000  In  1,600  mills.  Forty  percent  of  the 
production  Is  sold  abroad. 

Kaohsixmg  is  Taiwan's  biggest  harbor  in 
the  south.  Started  with  VS.  loans  in  1968, 
the  first  phase  of  a  $14  mlUlon  expansion 
program  has  just  been  completed.  It  is 
a  12-year  project  that  will  Increase  harbor 
facilities  six  times,  making  it  the  largest 
port  and  industrial  center  on  the  island. 
main  nspoars 

Taiwan's  main  Importe  through  this  port 
are  crude  oil  from  the  Ifiddle  East  and 
bauxite  from  Malaysia.  The  Taiwan  Alumi- 
num Corp.'s  big  plant,  employing  thousands, 
is  located  at  Kaohslung  and  uses  bauxite  to 
produce  20.000  tons  of  Ingota  per  year,  much 


at  which  Is  exported  to  Japan  and  other 
Asian  countries. 

ThB  big  oU  refinery  at  w«At>t»iiiT»g  ^raa  built 
by  all  Chinese  labor  under  the  direction  of 
the  FlTior  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles.  T.C.  Pel, 
assistant  manager,  said  the  plant  handles 
46,000  bfurels  (rf  crude  per  day.  It  supi^laa 
all  Taiwan  with  gasoline,  Jet,  and  other  air- 
plane fuels,  plus  making  asphalt  and  other 
byproducto.  Gasoline  sells  for  60  cente  a 
gallon. 

More  than  a  hiindred  foreign  firms  haw 
Invested  over  $36  million  in  Taiwan  ship- 
building, textiles,  drugs  and  electrical  appU- 
ance  plante. 

The  island  birth  rate  is  the  highest  In  the 
world  at  3.6  percent  annually,  against  1.7  la 
the  United  States.  The  population  In  196a 
was  8  million  and  In  1964  it  was  almost  U 
million.  As  a  result,  new  Jobs  must  be  found 
for  100,000  each  year. 

This  is  the  last  year  of  the  Government's 
third  4-year  plan  and  Taiwan  Is  accom- 
plishing ite  purpose  of  creating  more  Jobs, 
raising  the  standard  of  living  and  expanding 
exporte  all  In  the  face  of  increasing  heavy 
peculation  preasTire. 

This,  surely,  is  one  place  where  UJ3.  foreigm 
aid  is  accomplishing  ita  piupose. 


Mrs.  Sullivan,  ABWA  Womaa  of  Tear 
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Mr.  THOJ>4PSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Galveston  News  on  Sun- 
day, May  24, 1964,  carried  an  article  con- 
cerning the  long-time  friend  of  mine. 
Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan,  who  has  Just  been 
named  Galveston  Woman  of  the  Tear  by 
the  American  Business  Women's  As- 
sociation. 

As  I  read  this  article,  it  struck  me  that 
the  Association  could  not  have  made  a 
wiser  choice  nor  could  their  award  have 
gone  to  one  who  more  richly  deserved  It. 

I  shall  not  add  to  the  article^hlch 
follows  these  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  except  to  say  that  In 
recognizing  Mary  her  association  has 
recognized  one  of  the  finest  examples  I 
ever  knew  of  a  courageous  mother  who, 
on  being  widowed,  carried  on  her  family 
life  according  to  the  best  American 
traditions  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided the  wherewithal  to  support  them. 

The  article  follows: 
Mrs.  Sullivaw  ABWA  Woman  or  Teas 
(By  Terry  MacLeod) 

Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan  is  the  choice  of  the 
Galveston  charter  chapter  of  the  American 
Business  Women's  Association  for  the  honor 
of  Galveston's  Woman  of  the  Year. 

And  on  her  the  organization  pins  Ite  hope 
for  national  recognition  when  the  American 
Business  Woman  of  the  Year  is  chosen  at  the 
convention  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  October. 

A  mild-mannered  brunette  with  ready 
smile  and  pleasing  personality,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
Is  employed  as  traffic  director  and  secretary 
at  radio  stetlon  KGBC,  a  post  she's  held  for 
the  past  9  years. 

Iifrs.  Sullivan  is  a  native  Galvestonl&n  and 
received  her  education  in  the  parochial 
schools,  graduating  from  Ursullne  Academy. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emma  DipucclOw 

Her  first  Job  was  with  the  American  Na- 
tional Insurance  Co.,  and  then  she  went  to 
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ICr.  RELSEN.  Ifr.  Speaker.  Richard 
WUaofi.  tbe  wdl-lmbwn  and  widely  read 
c^tlef  ot  tbe  WastmigtoQ  bureau  of  the 
Igtnnfapollg  Tribuic  repotted  In  a  re- 
cent of^umn  that  U:  od  loyalty  and  cover 
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But  what  of  the  man  who  testified  and 
supplied  records  to  show  that  the  bigtlme 
Tcoas  promoter  now  under  prison  sentence 
for  fraud  was  shown  favorttlBm  In  n-eeman's 
department  as  early  aa  November   IMl? 

This  man,  N.  Battle  Balee,  has  been  de- 
nied, an  automatic  In-grade  promotlcn  which 
would  ordinarily  have  come  to  hinri  in  the 
course  of  hU  Federal  service.  Thus  the  ac- 
cuser languishes  and  the  acc\iaed  flourlshee, 
although  the  record  seems  clear  that  Blllie 
Sol  enjoyed  a  favored  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Freeman  has  no  monopoly  on  this  tech- 
nique. One  Jerry  Jackie,  who  revealed  to 
Congress  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  in 
Oambodla  for  a  Conununlst-sponsored  hos- 
pital, was  fired  while  the  State  Department 
oOclal  who  made  a  record  against  blm  was 
promoted. 

Otto  Otepka,  State  D^jcu-bnent  security 
official  who  committed  tbe  unforglveable  sin 
of  peaching  on  his  superiors  and  teUing  Oon- 
greee  what  Is  wrong  with  tbe  internal  secu- 
rity system  In  the  State  Department,  is  in 
limbo.  But  Wmiam  J.  Crockett,  deputy 
\mderseoretary.  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Otepka  matter  for  Secretary  Rusk,  is  up  for 
promotlOQ  to  career  minister. 

Th»  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee 
la  looking  into  thU  because  the  reora^  ^ows 
wiretapping,  general  harassment,  and  at- 
tempts to  degrade  Otepka  after  he  helped  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  ezpoee 
some  of  the  weaknesaee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment security  system. 

It  Is  worth  noting  also  that  Gen.  Curtis 
Leifay  has  been  given  an  extension,  at  least 
untU  after  the  election,  of  his  tenure  as  air 
chief  of  staff.  Leklay  protested  against  the 
nniltlblllion-dollar  award  of  the  TFZ  con- 
tract for  what  he  thought  was  a  second-beet 
fighter  plane  to  be  used  by  both  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  oommander.  Admiral  Anderson, 
who  also  objected  openly  before  Congress, 
has  long  since  vanished  from  the  Washing- 
ton scene.  But  Liellay  was  pointedly  given 
only  a  1-year  reappointment,  and  this  has 
now  been  extended. 

The  pattern  set  In  these  several  cases  Is 
shocking.  Tbe  lesaon  taught  to  Federal  offl- 
otals  is  that  If  they  see  mismangement, 
wrongdoing  or  bad  Judgment,  they  would  be 
wise  to  keep  their  mouths  shut. 

Their  worst  sin  would  be  to  teU  their  story 
to  Congreas.  although  it  is  the  clear  and 
Imperative  re^>onatMllty  of  Congrees  to  In- 
quire Into  the  operation  of  Federal  execu- 
tive departments  funded  solely  by  the  votes 
of  Congreas.  Congress  controls  abeolutely 
the  approprlatloQ  of  money  to  operate  the 
Federal  Government  and  taxation  to  pro- 
vide theae  funds,  and  it  has  the  right  to 
know  how  the  funds  are  ^>ent. 

SooM  kind  of  new  morality  seems  to  have 
gotten  a  lodge  In  oOolal  Washington.  It  is 
the  morality  of  blind  loyalty  to  superior  au- 
thority and  complete  obeisance  to  the  word 
from  on  high.  And  It  la  not  a  very  healthy 
atmoapbere  for  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
public's  business. 


Address  of  RepresentatiTe  Joka  M.  Mur- 
phy to  Italy-Aaiaica  Fonndatioo,  Inc., 
May  24,  1964 
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Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  24,  1964, 1  had 


the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  Italy- 
America  Foundation,  Inc.,  dinner  dance 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel.  The  event  was 
in  honor  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Milan  and  Rcone, 
Italy.  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Joseph  M.  Pemlcone.  auxiliary 
bishop  of  New  York,  presided;  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  Esposlto,  president  of  the  founda- 
tion was  present;  and  the  toastmaster 
was  former  New  York  Congressman  Al- 
fred E.  Santangelo. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  Italy- 
America  Foundation  Is  to  perpetuate  the 
cultural  and  charitable  traditions  of 
Italy  and  America  by  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  education  through  vol- 
untary grants,  by  scholarships  or  other- 
wise, to  Individuals,  institutions  and 
organizations  and  by  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  sdentlflc  research 
through  grants  to  Individuals.  Institu- 
tions and  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricou).  I  Include  my 
address: 

Address  or  Hon.  Johk  M.  Mokpht,  of  New 
ToaK 
At  a  gathering  not  long  ago,  I  was  ap- 
proached by  an  elderly  gentleman  who  in- 
quired. "You  went  to  Weet  Point,  didn't  you?" 
I  told  him  yes.  that  I  waa  a  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy.  "Government  paid 
for  yo\ir  education,  ehf  Again.  I  said  yes. 
that  was  correct.  "You're  In  Congress  now?" 
he  prodded.  I  nodded.  "Govemnient  paying 
your  salary,  eh?"  I  told  him  that  was  not 
quite  correct;  the  taxpayers  were  paying  my 
salary,  since  the  government  cant  really  pay 
anybody.  "About  time  you  got  out  on  your 
own,  isn't  It?"  he  observed.  I  mention  thU 
only  because  his  phrase,  "on  your  own,"  put 
me  to  thinking. 

Now,  I  am  one  among  many  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  sheeted  to  at- 
tend the  IfUitary  Academy,  which  ranges 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  American  life 
to  choose  Its  student  body — regardless,  as 
we  all  know,  of  race,  creed,  color  or  financial 
statiis.  In  my  own  case.  It  would  have  been 
possible  for  me  to  attend  another  university. 
But  what  If  I  had  been.  In  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman's words,  "on  my  own?"  Lacking 
fluids  or  the  training  to  enable  me  to  work 
my  way  through  coUege,  what  would  have 
been  my  prospects  In  our  Increasingly  com- 
petitive and  technical  society?  I  can  give 
you  the  answer  in  a  word:  "dismaying."  To 
be  without  education  in  the  modem  world  is 
to  be  armless;  In  other  words,  helpless  and 
hopeless. 

We  all  know,  or  think  we  do,  the  value  of 
an  education.  From  childhood,  we  are  in- 
culcated with  the  Idea  that  If  we  study  dili- 
gently the  door  of  opportunity  will  swing 
open  when  we  are  ready  to  pass  through  it. 
In  fact,  we  have  all  been  Inculcated  with 
this  Idea  to  such  a  degree  that  It  has  be- 
come a  platitude.  But  how  many  of  us  here 
really  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  deprived 
of  an  education,  to  be  totally  without  school- 
ing? What  happens  when  the  opportunity 
for  education,  something  we  take  for  grant- 
ed, suddenly  is  taken  away? 

To  persons  familiar  with  the  tragic  events 
In  Italy  from  1042  to  ItMS.  where  hconeless, 
motherless,  fatherless,  rellglonless.  educa- 
tionlees  chUdren  were  left  to  drift  by  them- 
selves, we  can  see  the  totality  In  ruined  lives. 
However,  here  in  our  civilised  United  States 
1b  a  story.  It  is  a  grim  and  shocking  story — 
and  all  too  tragically  true.  To  the  south 
of  us,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va,  the 
issue  of  civil  rights  is  a  bitter  one.  So  bit- 
ter, in  fact,  that,  in  1959,  the  county  cloeed 
its  schools — pcuilocked  them — rather  than 
bow  to  a  Supreme  Court  order  to  Integrate 
them.    One  day,  the  schools  were  open;  the 
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next,  public  education  stopped  for  almost 
3.000  children.  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  stop- 
gap schools — in  church  basements,  llbrarlea, 
fraternal  halls,  ansrwhere  there  wss  room^ 
opened  for  the  white  children.  These,  of 
course,  were  privately  financed.  In  time,  a 
whole  new  private  school  system,  with  its 
own  buildings,  libraries,  and  other  faculties, 
was  provided  for  the  white  children  in  a  mas- 
sive community  effort.  But  what  about  the 
Negro  chUdren,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
come  from  grlndlngly  poor  families? 

Appallingly,  all  but  a  few  of  the  1.680  Negro 
children  in  Prince  Edward  County  went  to- 
tally untaught  for  4  long  years.  Until 
this  year,  when  a  group  of  public-spirited 
men  and  women  put  their  time,  talent,  and 
money  to  work,  there  were  no  classes  at  all 
for  Negroes.  The  new  schools  for  them 
opened  with  high  optimism — but  not  even 
the  educators  realized  the  damage  that  this 
4-year  blank  had  wrought. 

Consider  this  •  •  •  for  hundreds  of  Negro 
children  who  entered  school  for  the  first 
time  this  year  the  loss  was  complete.  An 
11 -year-old  girl  had  to  be  shown  how  to  hold 
a  pencil.  A  10-year-old  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  sides  and  tearfully  refused  to  touch  a 
library  book  because,  as  he  said,  "I  can't 
read."  First  graders  couldn't  or  wouldn't  say 
their  own  names  •  •  •  those  of  high  school 
age  had  forgotten  how  to  read  or  do  grade- 
school  arithmetic  •  •  •  their  speech  was  al- 
most uninteUiglble  •  •  •  some  of  the  young 
people,  in  the  18  to  22  age  bracket,  mind  you, 
tried  to  take  up  their  high  school  work  again 
but  found  the  pace  too  fast  and  quit  •  •  • 
many  have  dropped  out.  permanently  lost  to 
themselves  and  to  a  society  that  simply  can- 
not afford  this  waste  of  human  resources. 

All  these  children  suffered  the  stultifying 
effects  of  living  in  complete  social  isolation 
for  4  years.  Extremely  quiet  and  withdrawn, 
they  would  slink  down  the  halls  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall  and  refuse  to  look  at  their 
teachers  when  they  spoke. 

As  a  shocked  teacher  commented,  "We  no- 
ticed that  coming  into  assembly  the  chil- 
dren acted  as  though  they  were  coming  Into 
church.    Then  it  occurred  to  us  that  church 
was  the  only  place  they  had  ever  assembled." 
This  is  what  can  happen  when  you  are  "on 
your  own" — poor,  on  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  even  a 
basic  education  through  circumstances  over 
which  you  have  no  control.    A  moment  ago, 
I  noted  the  tragic  waste  of  human  resources 
that  inevitably  results  when  we  abdicate  our 
responsibilities  to  education  •  •  •  now  let  me 
give  you  a  classic  example,  again  from  Prince    ■ 
Edward  County.    Among  the  Negro  children 
who  had  never  attended  school  was  an  8- 
year-old  boy  named  Beauregard  Lee   •    •    • 
Beauregard  was  no  different  from  the  rest- 
timid  and  fearful.     But  when  he  took  the 
general  IQ  test  his  teachers  were  astounded; 
Beauregard  came  up  with  an  IQ  of  153  per- 
cent,   which  means  he  has  more  brainpower 
than  99  percent  of  all  Americans!    Now  he  is 
already  solving  algebraic  equations.    We  dis- 
covered simply  because  those  of  us  who  are  in 
tunlty  will  swing  open   for  him.     But  how 
many  others  like  him  will  be  forever  undis- 
covered simply  because  those  of  us  who  are 
In  position  to  help,  indifferently  turn  aside? 
It  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  canny  man.  who 
said  that  "An  Investment  in  knowledge  pays 
the   best   interest."     Think   of   the   Interest 
that  someone's  small  investment  in  Beaure- 
gard Lee  will  pay. 

Another  wise  and  prophetic  man.  H.  G 
Wells,  once  observed  that  "Human  history 
becomes  more  and  more  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe."  We  would  do  well 
to  ponder  his  words.  The  cold  war  has  been 
defined  as  a  struggle  for  men's  minds,  and. 
unfortunately,  our  enemies  became  aware  of 
this  earlier  than  did  we.  Their  weapon  in 
this  confiict  is  indoctrination,  massive  and 
total,  and  it  U  being  employed  with  vigor 
and  skill  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 


education  is  the  privilege  of  the  select  few. 
In  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and  south- 
east Asia  there  la  a  hunger  for  learning  al- 
most beyond  our  oomiH-ehenslon,  any  sort  of 
learning.  TO  these  people  the  Communists 
bring  indoctrination,  not  education,  and, 
lacking  knowledge  of  any  other  phUoeophy 
of  government,  the  people  are  converted  to 
this  tyrannical  system.  Ignorance  la  the 
ideal  seedbed  for  communism;  to  bring  this 
point  home,  let  me  cite  the  cases  of  the  mis- 
guided few  among  our  soldiers  who,  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Korean  war,  were  brain- 
washed Into  defecting  to  Bed  China.  These 
men  were  of  diverse  background  and  from 
widely  scattered  areas  in  our  country.  But 
each  had  one  thing  In  common:  an  educa- 
tion that  had  not  gone  beyond  the  early 
granunar  grades.  If  that.  Thus  they  were 
putty  in  the  hands  of  cimning  CtMnmimist 
indoctrlnators.  In  their  cases,  someone — 
parents,  educators,  the  community — had 
turned  aside.  The  result?  Ruined  lives  for 
the  men  involved,  a  blot  on  our  country's 
military  record  and  a  propaganda  coup  of 
incalculable  value  to  oxir  enemies. 

At  this  critical  point  in  our  history,  as  we 
strive  on  the  one  hand  to  build  a  better  so- 
ciety for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  and  on  the  other  to  defend  what  we 
build  from  the  onslaughts  of  a  clever  and 
resourceful  enemy,  only  through  education 
can  we  succeed.  First,  we  must  see  to  It  that 
every  child  is  prepared  to  take  his  place  in 
an  economy  that  Is  growing  more  complex 
every  day;  that  the  Beauregard  Lees  are  dis- 
covered and  developed  to  their  full  potential, 
and  that  the  day  comes  soon  when  "drop- 
out" is  a  forgotten  term.  And  we  must 
widen  our  horizons;  this  is  not  a  single  bat- 
tle, it  is  a  war  that  is  being  fought  In  every 
emerging  nation.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
education — not  indoctrination — is  available 
to  Africans  and  southeast  Asians.  In  this 
historical  struggle  our  freedom  will  depend, 
inevitably,  on  their  freedom,  and  their  free- 
dom depends  on  education.  They  look  to  us 
to  keep  alight  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
Judge  Learned  Hand  so  eloquently  defined 
in  these  words: 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  U 
not  too  sure  that  it  is  right;  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  minds  of  other  men  and  women; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which 
weighs  their  interests  alongside  its  own 
without  bias;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  nearly  2.000  years  ago, 
taught  mankind .  that  lesson  it  has  never 
learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgotten;  that 
there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall 
be  heard  and  considered  sld6  by  side  with 
the  greatest." 

The  bedrock  of  liberty  is  enlightenment 
through  education.  Make  this  fine  cause' 
your  own,  foster  it  with  yoiir  money,  your 
time,  and  yoni  talent.  Do  not  turn  aside. 
Lend  yoiu-  assistance  to  Prof.  Adolfo  Volta; 
lend  your  assistance  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Milan  and 
Rome.  Italy.     Thank  you. 


Hon.  Emit  N.  Baar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  annual  gold  medal  of  the 
Downtown  Brooklyn  Association  to  Hon. 
Emil  N.  Baar  at  a  Itmcheon  held  at  the 
Towers  Hotel  in  Brooklyn  on  January  27. 
1964:  • 

PSKSKNTATION  OF  THE  AnNTJAL  GoLD  MkdAL  OF 

THK  Downtown  Brookltn  Association  to 
Hon.  Emu.  N.  Baab 

(Proceedings  of  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Association's  luncheon,  held  at  the  Towers 
Hotel,  January  27,  1964,  By  Mr.  WUbur  A. 
Levin,  president) 

The  naUonal  anthem  will  be  led  by  Henry 
Mlddendorf  accompanied  by  C.  Wesley  Mev- 
trott.  '        J- 

Thank  you.  You  may  be  Interested  In 
knowing  that  when  not  occupied  with  our 
national  anthem.  Hank  Mlddendorf  spends 
his  surplus  time  as  dean  of  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn  and  Wes  Meytrott  whiles 
away  his  spare  hours  as  vice  president  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 

Enjoy  your  lunch. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  please  continue 
with  your  Inucheon  and  to  the  capable  staff. 
please  serve  those  tables  that  have  not  yet 
finished.  However,  In  keeping  with  our  cher- 
ished tradition  for  promptness,  may  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  Chair. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  once  again  welcome 
you  to  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Downtown 
Brooklyn  Association — the  S5th.  I  extend 
my  apprecUtion  tor  yoiir  attendance  on  be- 
half of  the  members,  directors,  and  officers. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  two 
past  presidents  of  the  association — Robert  E. 
Blum  and  Andrew  S.  Roecoe — whom  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  short- 
ly, and  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the 
heavy  debt  owed  to  the  late  Henry  Jorale- 
mon  Davenport,  the  founder  and  longtime 
head  of  our  association  and  the  late  Dr.  Harry 
Rogers  who.  as  president  of  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn,  presided  over  our  affairs 
so  significantly  and  wisely.  We  are  the 
poorer  for  the  passing  this  year  of  our  es- 
teemed vice  president.  Edmund  Madden,  who 
served  with  such  distlncUon.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  you  may  wish  to  learn  the  iden- 
tities of  the  somewhat  familiar  faces  to  my 
left,  and  right.  In  honoring  your  question- 
ing glances,  may  I  request  that  you  with- 
hold your  applause  until  all  have  l>een  in- 
troduced and  then  let  It  ring  out  loud  and 
long. 

On  the  upper  dais,  all  past  recipients  of 
the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Association's  Gold 
Medal  Award,  from  your  left  to  right: 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Shafer,  gold  medal  recipient, 
1961;  president,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  a  distinguUhed  educator  whose 
communal  labors  run  the  gamut  of  that 
which  keeps  us  healthy  and  wise. 

Hon.  Miles  F.  McDonald,  gold  medal  recipi- 
ent. 1954:  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
State  of  New  York;  a  constant  constructive 
force  for  the  good,  while  being  a  prudent 
proficient  proponent  of  the  law. 

Louis  C.  Wills,  gold  medal  recipient,  1937; 
who  plays  his  role  as  one  of  our  community's 
most  respected  elder  statesmen  but  with  in- 
creased vigor  each  year. 

Robert  E.  Blum,  gold  medal  recipient.  1956: 
vice  president,  Abraham  &  Straus,  former 
president,  DBA;  an  unusual  man  without 
whose  support,  invariably  forthcoming,  no 
worthy  endeavor  in  our  great  city  is  Initiated. 

Andrew  S.  Roscoe,  gold  medal  recipient, 
1962;  president.  Equitable  Savings  &  Loan 
Association;  Immediate  past  president  DBA; 
a  special  sort  of  man  is  Andy — strong,  saga- 
cious, sophUticated,  seeking  suitable  oppor- 
tunities to  render  service. 
In  the  same  order  on  the  lower  dais : 
Charles  Bugeja,  president.  Brooklyn  Civic 
CoxmcU;  who  Is  utterly  devoted  to  that  which 
is  tiest  for  our  borough. 
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A  trtend  of  mine  Is  wont  to  offer  these 
words  of  wisdom:  "Consider  the  postage 
stamp.  Xta  usefulness  consists  in  the  ablUty 
to  stick  to  one  thing  tUl  it  gets  there." 

Would  that  we  eould  heed  his  advice  and 
proceed  directly  to  our  honcnred  guests.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  regularly  constituted  meeting 
of  the  association  and  I  have  been  advised  by 
our  learned  counsel  th&t  our  bylaws  require 
that  there  be  a  rollcall,  reading  of  minutes, 
reports  of  officers,  reports  ot  cotninlttees,  elec- 
tion of  directors,  unfinished  business  and 
new  business. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  regular  order 
of  business  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  concern- 
ing election  of  directors  be  read  to  the  as- 
sembled members. 

Do  I  hear  the  motion  seconded? 

All  those  in  favor? 

Motion  carried. 

The  work  of  an  association  such  as  ours  Is 
a  dally  activity  and  its  affairs  are  conducted 
by  its  staff  beaded  by  our  able  executive  vice 
president.  The  success  or  failure  of  oui  ef- 
forts depend  almost  entirely  on  his  execution 
of  the  policies  as  set  by  the  board.  We  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  as  this  officer,  a 
man  whose  diligence,  integrity,  and  knowl- 
edge enable  us  to  gather  here  today  in  such 
force.  May  I  call  upm  this  talented  gentle- 
man. Orover  M.  Moscowlta,  for  his  report: 

(Mr.  Orover  M.  Moscowitz.  the  executive 
vice  president,  read  the  report  of  tbe  nom- 
inating committee  which  renominated  to  the 
board  the  following : ) 

Edgar  A.  Baum.  president.  Arebec  Corp. 

Robert  M.  Burke,  vice  president,  New  York 
Telephcme   Co. 

Paul  F.  Ely,  president,  the  Brooklyn  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Joseph  D.  Farrell,  vice  president,  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

J.  Victor  Herd,  chairman  of  the  boards, 
the  Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Oecvge  C.  Johnson,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

Wilbur  A.  Levin,  vice  president.  Martin's. 

Richard  B.  Loomis,  president.  South 
Brooklyn  Savings  Bank. 

Milton  T.  Vander  Veer,  president.  Lafayette 
National  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

All  to  serve  as  directors  of  the  Downtown 
Brooklyn  Association  fcH-  a  period  of  3  years, 
their  terms  to  begin  February  1,  1964. 

The  committee  also  nominated  Philip  H. 
Mllner,  senior  vice  inresident,  Maniifacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  begin- 
ning February  1.  1084.  which  will  terminate 
on  Jan\iary  31,  1906. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee.     All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

The  "ayes"  have  It. 

I  declare  the  report  approved  as  submitted. 

I  trust  Senator  Kkatikg  will  take  note  of 
this  example  of  "democracy  in  action"  and 
nxake  what  use  of  it  he  will. 

"A  man  wrapped  up  in  himself  makes  a 
mighty  anall  package."  Emll  Baar,  whom 
we  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor,  has  in- 
tertwined himself  In  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
mimlty  and  natioti  since  the  First  World 
War  when  he  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  France.  By  any  standard,  he  Is  a  big 
man.  Despite  his  many  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  he  retains  the  hiunlllty  and  gen- 
tleness that  have  been  bis  hallmark  these 
many  years.  When  I  called  at  his  office  to 
notify  him  of  his  selection  for  this  award, 
his  obviously  sincere  reaction  was  one  of  in- 
credulity. "Why  me?"  was  tils  response.  We 
welcome  you  into  Brooklyn's  Legion  of  Honor 
today,  not  only  for  your  notable  list  of  com- 
munal accomplishments,  but  also  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  performed.  Sir, 
you  are  the  classic  example  of  Webster's  def- 
inition of  a  gentleman — "A  well-bred  man  of 
fine  feelings." 

I  have  seleoted  at  random  some  of  yoiu- 
activltles,  which  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  their  entirety: 


In  the  field  of  philanthropy  and  civic  af- 
fairs: Chairman  at  board  of  trustees.  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregation,  ie6»-63- 
trustee  of  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  & 
Sclenoes;  presldsnt  of  Union  Temple  of 
Brooklyn.  1041-49  and  currently  honorary 
president;  trustee.  United  Hospital  Fund  of 
New  York;  president,  1948-M,  Jewish  Hospital 
of  Brookl3m,  now  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board;  trustee.  Men's  League  of  Brooklyn; 
governing  committee  of  both  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  and  the  Children's  Museum;  trust- 
ee and  former  vice  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Philanthropies;  past 
county  commander.  Kings  County  American 
Legion. 

In  yoiu-  profession  and  the  field  of  finance: 
Member  of  law  firm  Baar,  Bennett  *  Fullen 
since  1936;  member  of  the  Beu-  Aasocla-tims 
of  Brooklyn,  the  City  of  New  York,  and  New 
York  State;  Republican  candidate  for 
borough  president.  1940;  J\istloe  of  the  su- 
preme court,  1961;  trustee.  Brevoort  Savings 
Bank;  advisory  board  manufacturers,  Han- 
over Trust  Co.,  Borough  Hall  branch. 

Awards  are  no  novelty  to  you,  having  been 
honored  by  the  Men's  League  of  Brooklyn, 
the  American  Legion,  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations,  to  mention  a  few. 

Just  as  surely  as  you  merit  this  award,  so 
does  your  (Planning  wife  well  earn  the  mo- 
ment of  pride  she  must  feel  at  seeing  the 
community  pause  to  do  you  homage.  Her 
active  oo(H>eration  and  understanding  have 
been  the  Indispensable  requialte  upon  which 
your  activities  have  been  based. 

Brooklyn's  Legion  of  Honor  well  deserves 
your  addition  to  its  ranks  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  reading  the  actoU.  that  accom- 
panies this  beautiful  gold  medal. 

"The  Downtown  Brooklyn  Association 
awards  for  the  year  1963  the  aasoclaUon's 
gold  medal  for  the  most  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  Brooklyn  to  g^"  N.  Baar,  In  recog- 
nition of  his  inspiring  leadership  In  human- 
itarian causes  and  cultural  institutions  and 
his  devoted  interest  in  imp<xtant  communal 
and  civic  activities.'' 

■rmSTTW  BT  MS.  BAAB 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Keating,  Comptrol- 
ler Beame,  Borough  President  Stark,  mem- 
bers of  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Association, 
and  friends,  perhaps  the  beet  way  to  express 
my  feelings  at  this  moment  Is  to  echo  the 
statement  made  by  Yogi  Berra,  the  new  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Yankees,  at  a  dinner 
tendered  to  him  in  honor  of  his  being  so 
designated.  He  said,  "I  thank  an  those  that 
made  this  function  necessary." 

I  am  overwhelmed  by  this  gathering  of  my 
partners,  friends,  and  aasociates  in  several 
of  our  community  organizations,  and  am 
deeply  touched  by  this  tribute.  This  Is  so 
particularly  when  I  scan  the  list  of  the  great 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  who  were  the  previous 
recipients  of  this  award.  It  is  a  great  com- 
pliment to  be  Included  with  such  a  distin- 
guished group. 

If  there  has  been  any  accomplishment  on 
my  part,  I  must  pay  tribute  to  three  sources 
of  inspiration.  Firstly,  this  great  and  be- 
loved country  with  its  lofty  traditions  of 
democracy  making  available  to  Immigrants 
the  golden  opportunity  of  the  individual's 
right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Secondly,  the  teachings  of  my 
faith  as  so  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of 
oxu'  martyred  patriarchs  of  ancient  days, 
the  Prophet  Hillel,  who  said: 

"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  am  I; 
If  I  am  for  myself  only,  what  am  I; 
If  not  now.  when." 

Thirdly,  my  family.  My  parents  who  had 
the  forethought  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
with  my  four  other  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
at  the  siunmit  my  wife  from  whom  each  day 
I  draw  new  inspiration  and  without  whose 
understanding  and  forbearance  I  could  have 
accomplished  nothing.  The  tribute  is  due 
her  at  least  equally  as  it  is  to  me  because 
while  I  have  been  out  attending  as  best  Z 
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could  to  matters  involving  commxuial  wel- 
fare. It  was  she  who  was  alone,  and  In  this 
respect  made  a  saeriflos  of  tbe  compaalooship 
which  husband  and  wife  should  bav^ 

Our  great  Presldeat.  If  not  tb«  ptwtBst. 
Abraham  Unooln.  said:  "It  is  good  to  see  a 
man  proud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives, 
and  so  lives  that  his  place  is  proud  of  him." 
This  oocaslcHi,  therefore,  when  your  neigh- 
bors give  you  a  pat  on  tbe  back,  has  special 
virtue  and  slgnlfloanoe  for  me.  Yes,  I  am 
proud  of  Brooklyn  whn-e  I  live  and  so  happy 
that  my  neighbors  today  have  thus  recog- 
nized me.  In  accepting  the  award.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  lines  written  by  some  wag 
which  run  as  follows: 

"Sometime,  when  you  are  feeling  important. 
Sometime  when  your  ego  Is  in  bloom. 
Sc»netlme  when  you  take  it  for  granted. 
You're  the  best  qualified  in  the  room; 

"Sometime  when  you  feel  that  your  going 

Would  leave  an  unfinable  hole. 
Just  follow  these  simple  instructions 
And  see  how  It  humbles  your  soul. 

"Take  a  bu^et  and  fill  it  with  water, 

Stick  your  hand  in  up  to  yoiu-  wrist, 
Pull  li  out  and  the  hole  that's  ronaining 
Could  be  the  measiire  of  how  little  you're 
mlMed." 

I  hope  I  have  deserved  this  honor  and  pray 
that  the  future  will  vindicate  your  Judg- 
ment. Thank  you  for  this  cherished  moment 
so  happy  for  my  wife  and  myself  and  thanks, 
too,  for  coming  here  to  share  this  Joyful 
occasion  with  us. 

axiCAaxa  bt  thz  paxsmzNT 
It  is  the  tradition  of  our  association  to  call 
attention  at  its  meetings  to  any  munber  of 
the  board  who  has  been  honored.  In  that 
spirit,  may  I  congratulate  Oeorge  Oray  on 
his  elevation  to  the  inresidency  of  the  Kings 
County  Trust  Co. 

How  does  one  introduce  a  U.S.  Sehator — 
particularly  one  who  looks  like  a  Senator, 
acts  like  a  Senator,  and  whose  conduct  in 
this  high  office  has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  req>ected  Members  of  this  august 
forum.  My  solution  Is  to  say  simply,  but 
most  sincerely,  that  I  am  privileged  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  man  who  has  so  very  aMy  rep- 
resented our  State  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
for  18  years,  and  whose  address,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, will  be  Capitol  Hill  for  many  years  to 
come:  the  Honorable  Kxnnxtr  B.  Kzatimo. 

BniABKS    or    BON.    KKNlfXTH    B.    KZATIMO 

Mr.  Wilbur  Levin,  members  of  the  Down- 
town Brooklyn  Association,  I  am  delighted  to 
attend  this  luncheon  honoring  Judge  Baar 
by  presenting  him  with  your  association's 
gold  medal  for — and  I  quote — "Outstanding 
service  to  the  oommunl^." 

"Outstanding"  Judge  Barr's  service  has 
been.  The  wide  range  of  bis  community  ac- 
tivities is  almost  unbelievable.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  famous  saying  of  Winston 
Churchill  could  be  adapted  to  describe 
Judge  Baar'B  career — "Seldom  before  has  one 
man  done  so  much  good  for  so  many." 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  "How  many  lifetimes 
has  Judge  Baar  lived?" 

With  citizens  such  as  Judge  Baar,  no 
wonder  Brooklyn  is  called  the  bustling  bor- 
ough. No  wondn  Broc^ynltes  have  the 
know-how,  the  skills,  the  business  genius,  and 
the  manpower  to  turn  out  anything  from  a 
roll  of  adhesive  tape  to  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  aircraft  carriers.  No  wonder  that 
the  list  of  Brooklyn's  companies  reads  like 
a  "who's  who"  of  the  business  world. 

If  population  were  the  sole  standard  for 
statehood.  Brooklyn  wouldn't  be  a  borough, 
it  would  be  "the  State  of  Brooklyn."  It  ex- 
ceeds in  popiUatlon  36  existing  States. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Downtown  Brookijm  Asso- 
ciation on  the  magnificent  Job  it  Is  doing  for 
Brooklyn's  shopping  and  business  districts. 
I  am  told  that  on  a  busy  day.  your  down- 


as  many  as  a  quarter  of 
a  mlUlon  psofito  and  do  iMir  a  bflUon  doUars 
a  year  m  retaU  aalss. 

What  Z  aoBiatdUr  Brooklyn's  outstanding 
attrlbutB  Is  tbs  wonderfal  way  Brooklynltaa 
get  aloaig  togsCbar.  Youm  la  a  «v«r»«» 
borougb.  mad*  19  of  aU  ktnla  of  people.  Of 
course,  Bzxx^yn  baa  Its  ptoWann.  but  orga- 
nisations such  as  tills  are  a  modal  of  what 
dedicated  dtlBsna  can  do  wbaa.  ttiey  work 
together  In  hannony. 

You  have  shown  how  astonishingly  adapt- 
able mankind  oan  be  to  diffweoces  In  race 
and  religion.  In  fact,  you  have  shown,  by 
your  tolerance  and  your  understanding,  how 
necessary  adaptability  la  in  this  the  Jet  age. 

Frankly,  I  am  sometimes  astoiuided  at  the 
Incredible  adaptability  of  the  human  nu». 
Think  of  it,  in  one  generation  we  have — with- 
out turning  a  hair — bridged  the  gap  between 
the  tin  lizzie  and  the  space  capsule. 

Of  course,  women  are  more  adi^table  than 
men.  They  have  to  be.  They  have  to  cram 
50  years  of  progress  and  technological  ad- 
vancement into  36 — or  is  it  39? 

With  the  Moon  within  touching  distance 
and  Mars  only  a  short  anns  length  out  of 
reach,  I  would  like,  today,  to  look  into  the 
future  and  examine  with  you  the  wonders  it 
will  bring. 

But  supposing  we  first  compare  briefly  the 
year  1929  with  the  yecu-  1964 — a  time  gap  of 
35  years. 

For  the  ladies  a  mere  20  years.  The 
changes  have  been  phenomenal;  the  accom- 
plishments, out  of  this  world. 

For  one  thing,  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
average  man  or  woman  has  been  extended 
20  years. 

Astronauts  have  seen,  from  outer  space,  the 
glorious  panorama  of  the  world  tmning. 
Nuclear-powered  submarines  have  mapped 
out  a  world-encircling,  underwater  route 
from  Maine  to  California. 

All  this,  the  human  race  has  taken  in  its 
stride,  with  a  oool  nonchalance  that 
astounds. 

I  assure  you.  It  wUl  need  aU  its  fiexibUity, 
all  Its  adaptabUlty  to  absorb  the  wonders 
that  the  next  35  years  will  bring. 

I  honestly  believe — ^if  the  leaders  of  our 
country  have  the  courage  and  spiritual  wis- 
dom to  avoid  the  threatened  holocaust — 
America  can,  in  35  years,  oome  very  cloee  to 
being  a  Utopia. 

In  passing,  may  I  give  you  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  what  Utopia  is?  It  is  a  mythical 
country  whose  citizens  enjoy  1964  wages, 
1932  prices,  and  1910  taxes. 

I  dont  foresee  quite  that.  But  I  do  fore- 
see unbelievable  change. 

The  inscription  on  the  National  Archives 
Building  puts  it  far  more  beautifully  than 
I  oan.  It  reads:  "What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue," 
which  a  District  of  Oolvunbia  oabdriver  in 
supposed  to  have  exj^alned  to  a  fare  as  "Oov- 
emment  language"  meaning — "you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet." 

All  my  life,  I  have  tried  to  be  forward  look- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  live  as  though  the  future 
was  something  I  shall  exist  to  see  and  to  en- 
Joy.  My  staff  say  that  they  are  sure  I  shall 
pass  the  century  mark,  I'm  so  interested  in 
what  lies  ahecul.  They  also  think — I  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  surprised — that  I'm  ornery  enough 
to  reach  my  hundredth  year  Just  so  that  I 
can  say  "I  told  you  so."  A  psychiatrist  friend 
of  mine  once  told  me  that  a  lively  interest 
in  the  future,  was  the  best  way  to  stay 
young.  So  sui^xwing  today  we  take  a  dose 
of  youth  preservative  and  look  Into  the 
future. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  have  almost  doubled.  It 
will  be  close  to  333  milUtHi  people.  These 
millions  of  Americans  will  earn  more,  spend 
more  and — ^bold  on  to  your  seats  as  I  say 
this— will  probably  pay  lees  taxes. 

A  recent  report  Indicates  that  the  average 
family  Income  In  AD.  2000.  will  be  about 
$14,760— after  taxes  and  in  1959  dollars. 


I  heard  a  remark  recently  that  by  the  year 
3000  may  be  "no  J(Ae."  A  man  was  asked 
by  a  friend  "Where  are  you  going  on  your 
vacation  this  year?"  He  replied.  "I  want  to 
take  a  trip  around  the  world,  but  my  wife, 
as  us\ial,  wants  to  go  someplace  else." 

Two  cars  in  every  garage  will  have  come 
true  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  what 
cars  they  will  be.  One  may  well  be  called 
the  family  local,  the  other  the  family  ex- 
press. 

The  family  local  may  well  be  a  wheelless 
vehicle  riding  a  foot  above  the  ground  on 
cushions  of  air.  Think  of  It,  no  chains, 
no  snow  Ures,  no  punctures,  no  skidding, 
and  capable  of  crossing  fields  and  lakes  and 
swamps.  The  family  express  may  be  a  Jet- 
powered,  6-passenger  sedan  capable  oi  flying 
at  speeds  up  to  600  miles  an  hour  and  able 
to  rise  and  land  vertically.  A  representative 
of  one  of  our  aircraft  nutnufaeturers  has 
stated  that  any  grandmother  who  can  drive 
a  conventional  automobile,  will  be  able  to 
fly  this  Jet  sedan. 

All  these  coming  wonders  will,  ot  course, 
bring  with  them  added  problems — civic 
problems.  It  is  absolutely  essential  there- 
fore that  cities  and  communities  lo(A  ahead 
and  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  look  ahead 
with  them.  It  is  absolutely  essoitlal.  In  my 
opinion,  that  a  Presidential  commission  be 
established  to  draw  up  a  series  of  compre- 
hensive reports  on  the  needs  and  challenges 
that  our  urban  centws  face.  They  should. 
I  think,  be  a  series  of  6-year  reports  outlin- 
ing what  must  be  accomplished  every  5  years 
between  now  and  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  draw 
up  a  master  plan  for  the  ideal  city.  It  should 
have  parks  and  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers.  Its  buildings  should  be  modem  and 
beautiful.  Its  living  quarters  should  be  effi- 
cient and  comfortable.  And.  above  all.  its 
traffic  facilities  must  be  so  planned  that  It 
will  flow  smoothly  and  without  interruption. 

Our  present  slums  are  the  direct  result  of 
lack  of  planning.  They  are  the  rotten  fruit 
of  stopgap  methods.  If  these  are  to  be 
eliminated,  as  they  must  be,  careful,  com- 
prehensive plans  must  be  made.  A  building 
or  rebuilding  schedxUe  must  be  set  up  "*A 
strictly  adhered  to.  America  the  beautiful, 
must  be  beautiful  all  over.  It  must  not  be 
fitted  with  unsightly  spots  and  scarred  with 
streaks  of  rottenness. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  city  planning, 
must  go  a  master  plan  for  o\ir  young  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  3000, 
America's  labor  forces  will  reach  the  135 
million  mark.  And  with  every  passing  year, 
this  labor  force  will  have  to  become  more  and 
more  skilled.  A  high  school  diploma  will 
become  a  m\ist.  Any  youngster  who  fails 
to  graduate  from  high  school  will  axito- 
matically  Join  the  ranks  ot  the  unemployed 
and  the  unemployable. 

It  Is  estimated  that — ^If  the  present  trend 
continues,  if  we  Ignore  our  educational  drop- 
outs— by  the  year  1970  more  than  8  million 
yoimg  Americans  will  not  receive  a  high 
school  diploma. 

This  is  the  age  of  experimental  daring.  I 
say  we  shoiQd  dare  to  experiment  in  every 
kind  of  worker  training  program.  Of  what 
use  is  a  beautiful  dty  if  a  large  percentage 
of  its  inhabitants  are  unemployable  drop- 
outs? 

The  book  of  the  future  holds  many  chap- 
ters. The  chapter  on  science  will  be  full  of 
astonishing  brilliance  and  newly  acquired 
wisdom.  The  chapter  on  medicine  will  be 
breathtaking  for  its  achievements.  The 
chapter  on  exploration  may  well  be  the 
most  fabulous  of  all.  Let  xis  see  that  the 
chapter  on  the  hiunanltles  does  not  fall  short 
of  the  others.  Let  us  dare  for  the  happiness 
of  the  Individiud  as  greatly  as  we  have 
dared  for  the  preservation  of  the  Nation. 
What  we  build  toward,  the  yoimg  will  In- 
herit. Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  are  w<»thy 
of  their  inheritance. 
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eomebody  else  entirely,  as  the  party  leader. 
Tet  in  reali^  netttaar  oeuld  stray  beyond  the 
broctd  area  or  consensus  in  the  Bepublican 
Par^,  and  either  would  perforce  offer  politi- 
cal leadership  diffartng  in  philosophical  ttp- 
proach  from  a  Oankocratie  administration. 

For  while  the  probable  DemocraUc 
nominee.  President  Johnson,  may  make  some 
decisions  in  a  diffsrent  fashion  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  change  the  emphasis  in 
other  ways,  he  cannot  alter  the  basic  com- 
plexion of  the  national  Democratic  Party. 
even  if  he  would. 

Each  of  our  political  parties  covers  a  wide 
political  H>ectrum.  and  sometimes  the  edges 
between  them  do  Indeed  grow  fuzzy.  Yet  the 
absence  of  aharp  cleavages  In  the  middle 
cannot  obacure  the  fact  that  there  are,  aU  the 
same,  major  differences  between  the  effective 
poIlUcal  atutiide  of  each. 

The  DemocraUc  Party,  by  and  large  and 
with  due  exceptions,  is  In  Its  naUonal  char- 
acter more  receptive  to  centralized  Oovem- 
ment, leas  disturbed  by  fiscal  excesses,  mcw^ 
attracted  to  the  gutter  of  great  welfare 
programs,  leas  trusting  of  the  abUlty  of  in- 
dividuals and  local  communities  to  manage 
their  own  affaire,  and  In  foreign  policy  more 
prone  to  conciliate  commimlsm  and  sancti- 
fy International  concepts,  than  Is  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Often  on  specific  issues — a  tax  proposal, 
say,  or  the  details  of  a  farm  program — In- 
dividual Republicans  may  disagree  with  oth- 
er Republicans  or  agree  with  a  Democratic 
proposal.  But  this  crisscroaslng  cm  many 
immediate  issues,  though  It  frequently  con- 
fuses the  picture,  U  less  significant  than  the 
differences  in  attitude. 

Thus  differences  In  the  political  parties 
are  meaningful,  even  If  Senator  Javtts  some- 
times sounds  as  though  he  ought  to  be  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  Senator  Btxo  in 
the  Republican  Pary.  And  It  Is  only  through 
"^  "y***™  o*  political  parties,  we  ought  not 
to  forget,  that  the  country  can  make  mean- 
Ingfm  political  choices. 

Reflections  on  the  candidate  are  Important 
for  every  voter,  not  only  becaxue  we  don't 
want  an  incompetent  In  the  White  House  but 
because  the  candidate  often  proclaims  the 
party.  Tet  It  Is  also  true  that  It  Is  a 
thoughtless  voter  who  thinks  no  further 


"Uach  at  tbe  WUte  House''— Article  by 
Howard  B.  Woods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  scissomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  guests  present  at  the  White  House 
last  week  at  a  luncheon  given  1^  Presl- 
d«it  Johnson  for  Mayor  Willie  Brandt, 
of  West  Bertin,  was  an  outstanding  St. 
Louis  newspaperman,  Mr.  Howard  B. 
Woods,  executive  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Argus.  His  column.  "One  Man's  Jour- 
nal." in  last  Friday's  Issue  of  the  Argus 
gives  a  very  delightful  report  on  the 
limcheon  and  on  some  of  those  who  were 
present.  I  parUcolarly  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  final  sentence  of  the  column  in 
which  he  wrote: 

But  perhaps  the  moat  significant  thing  of 
the  occasion  was  wIiMi  the  distinguished 
visitor  toasted  Mr.  Johnson,  he  said,  "1  am 
not  simply  toasttng  the  President  of  a  great 
nation,  but  I  am  toasting  a  great  man,  a 
real  human  being  with  compasslcxi  and 
understanding  of  human  needs": 


Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  believe  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  ot  the  Senate  will  also 
enjoy  this  Informal  report  by  tbe  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Bt.  Louis  Argus  on  his 
visit  to  the  White  House,  as  It  i4>peared 
in  the  Argus  of  Friday,  May  22,  1064,  as 
follows : 

Onx   Mak's  JooaNAi. 
(By  Howard  B.  Woods) 

LUNCH     AT    TOT    WHITE    HOI75E 

The  note  said  simply  that  "The  social  sec- 
retary at  the  Whlto  House.  466-1414  (The 
White  House  telephone)  inquired  if  you  will 
accept  the  Presidmt's  invitation  to  lunch 
Monday  at  1  o'clock,  honoring  Willie  Brandt." 
It  was  written  with  that  automatic  tran- 
scriber used  in  the  Hilton  Hotels  wlilch 
makee  all  messages  seem  as  if  they  were 
handled  by  the  same  person.  The  note  was 
a  follow-up  to  a  telegraphed  invitation  which 
was  lying  on  our  desk  in  St.  Louis.  Ws  had 
been  away  for  days.  An  Invitation  from  the 
President  is  tantamount  to  a  sununons.  Tou 
accept.  What  else?  The  Instructions  said 
to  come  in  through  ttie  southwest  gate.  This 
was  similar  to  the  time  the  late  Resident 
Kennedy  asked  ub  Missouri  editors  to  limch 
to  discuss  matters.  The  sotrthwest  gate  is  on 
the  far  side  of  the  White  House.  Tl»  white 
shlrted  guards  directed  the  cars  around  the 
winding  drive  to  the  front  entrance. 

Prom  then  on  it  was  ceremony.  Prom  the 
tall  and  erect  military  personnel  who  directed 
you  acroas  the  expansive  rooms.  (And  no 
matter  how  often  you  walk  into  the  White 
House  you  always  seem  kind  of  awe  stricken 
at  the  maaslveoess  of  its  halls  and  the  ever- 
presence  of  its  liistory.)  A  polite  instruction 
here  and  a  white  gloved  direction  there  and 
you  are  ushered  into  the  great  baU  where  a 
brief  social  liour  takes  place.  Wten  the 
President  and  Mayor  Brandt  enter  the  re- 
ceiving line  you  cateh  a  glimpse  of  the  vigor 
of  both  of  theee  men.  You  note  also  the 
mutual  respect  between  the  two  men.  This 
Is  later  borne  out  in  the  content  of  the 
toasts  each  proposed  at  the  oonchHion  of 
the  meal.  There  were  about  40  persons  in- 
vited to  the  stag  limcheon.  lliey  ranged 
from  Dean  Busk,  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Oenerai  Ludiu  Clay.  Attorney  Claude  l^r- 
guson.  dean  of  the  Howard  Unlvenity  Law 
School  was  there  and  so  was  the  farmer  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  looking  very, 
very  British. 

"The  President  also  numbered  fmi>ng  his 
gueete  for  the  occasion  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  Post-Dispatch  piundtt,  Manjxils 
Chllds.  Getting  the  moet  attentloa,  how- 
ever, from  the  star  studded  guest  list  was 
teU  and  seasittve  Sidney  Poltier.  who  told  us 
as  we  walked  back  to  the  hotct  that  he  Is 
going  to  the  Berlin  ftsttval  in  June.  It  was 
an  Informal  t  hoars.  Mayor  Brandt  In  ex- 
cellent KngTIsh  did  bring  greetings  from  West 
Berlin  and  tlie  German  people.  But  perhaps 
the  moet  significant  thing  at  the  occasion 
was  when  the  dlsttngulshed  visitor  toasted 
Mr.  Johnson,  he  said  I  am  not  simply  toast- 
ing the  President  of  a  great  Nation,  but  I 
am  toasting  a  great  man.  a  real  human  being 
with  compassion  and  understanding  of  hu- 
man needs. 


Mortimer  CapBa's  ReufaatiMi  as  G>b- 
nitsioner  of  latanial  ReTcane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 


m  THE  HOUBS  OP  BSPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednetday.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  QART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  leam  last  week  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mortimer  Caplln  as  Commissioner 
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of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  CapUn's  resig- 
nation was  rductantly  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Jcimaon  last  Friday  and  there  Is 
wide  agreement  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment Is  losing  an  outstanding  puUlc 
servant.  Befote  coming  to  Washington 
Mr.  Caplln  was  a  professor  of  law  In  my 
State  -at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  him  here  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Swvlce.  I  found 
him  highly  intelligent,  extremely  co- 
operative, and  dedicated  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  pet^ile  of  this  country. 

I  hate  to  see  him  go  but  I  wish  him 
well  In  his  future  undertakings.  Mr. 
Caplln  Is  leaving  because  of  personal  re- 
sponsibilities that  cannot  be  met  at  his 
present  Inadequate  compensaticm  and  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  editorials  from  the  Richmcxid 
Tlmes-DLoNktch  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  this  outstanding  public 
servant. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  25. 19641 
Lost— A  Gooe  Man 
Mortimer  CapUn's  resignation  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  is  a  real   loss. 
He  has  done  a  flrst-rate  Job  of  handling  his 
Important  assignment  and  he  has  even  tried 
to  do  the  impossible — to  make  tax  collection 
less  painful  to  the  taxpayer. 

Evidently  Mr.  CapUn's  decision  to  bow  out 
was  prompted  by  more  than  one  considera- 
tion. But  money — not  enough  of  It — seems 
to  have  been  high  on  the  list.  His  salary 
in  a  Job  which  Involves  the  collection  of 
blUions  of  dollars  Is  $21,000  a  year.  What 
better  argument  can  be  found  for  a  sub- 
stantial pay  increase  for  the  people  who 
really  do  the  Job  of  running  our  gigantic 
Psderal  establishment? 


irate  eltiaens,  many  of  vrhom  were  Ixate  sim- 
ply -hecauae  they  could  no  longer  swindle 
Uncle  Sam. 

Like  other  men  who  accept  high  poeltions 
in  Washington,  and  who  do  so  believing  t>'nt 
they  will  be  in  complete  control  and  can 
institute  any  improvements  they  desire,  Mr 
Caplln  undoubtedly  found  himself  frus- 
trated, at  times,  by  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  career  officials  wedded  to  the  status 
quo.  But  he  performed  weU.  in  the  face  of 
these  obstacles,  and  should  be  thanked  for 
more  than  3  years  of  constructive  and  useftU 
public  service. 
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[Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch    May 
20.1964] 
Thanks  to  Moamcxa  Cafun 
Resignation   of   Mortimer  Cfeidin  as  UJ8. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  effective 
July  10,  wiU  remove  an  able  and  effective 
official  from  public  life.    Mr.  O^lln  wishes 
to  resiune  the  practice  of  law  in  Charlottes- 
vUle.    Whether  he  will  return  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  law  facxxlty,  of  which,  for 
some  years,  he  was  a  leading  member,  has 
not  been  made  known. 

During  his  more  than  3  years  as  the  Na- 
tion's chief  tax  coUector,  Commissioner  Cap- 
Un  operated  on  the  principle  of  reasonable- 
ness and  maintaining  "latgeneas  of  attitude," 
whUe  at  the  same  time  cracking  down  on 
tax  dodgers  and  expense  accoimt  padders. 

A  brilliant  authority  In  the  field  of  tax 
law.  he  brought  to  his  post  In  the  FMeral 
service  not  only  a  first-rate  mind  but  high 
character  and  dedication  to  the  pubUc  weal. 

His  squeeze  on  thoee  who  were  trying  to 
make  lUegal  expense  account  deducUons  for 
luxurious  yachts,  wives  at  conventions  and 
so  on.  caused  a  major  howl.  But  much  of 
this  should  have  been  directed  at  Congress 
which  did,  in  fact,  seek  to  require  unreason- 
ably detaUed  expense  account  returns  from 
taxpayers.  As  matters  ttu-ned  out.  Commis- 
sioner CapUn's  "reasonableness"  prevaUed, 
but  It  was  made  considerably  more  difficult 
for  expense  account  padders  to  "gyp"  the 
Governmont. 

As  a  former  intercollegiate  boxing  cham- 
pion. "Mortr*  Caplln  learned  how  to  "dish  It 
out"  and  also  "take  it."  In  his  internal 
revenue  post.  Commissioner  Caplln  deUvered 
haymakers  at  fiscal  malefactors,  while  ab- 
sorbing some  punishment  of  his  own  from 


Wliy  Feed  Commnaism? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

ov  CAuroaiOA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  pOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Union  which 
appeared  May  15,  1964,  entitled  "Why 
Peed  Communism? — U.S.  Policy  Shaping 
To  Aid  Reds": 

Wht    Pbcd    CoMiroNiSM? — XJ3.    Polict 
Shapikg  To  Am  Risa 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  but  that  our 
foreign  imllcy  is  undergoing  a  drastic  change. 

The  United  States  and  Communist  Ru- 
mania are  going  to  enter  high-level  discus- 
sions on  economic  and  trade  matters  which 
may  alter  our  relations  with  Eastern  Europe. 

Rumania  has  resisted  subordinating  its 
industrial  system  to  a  Joint  Moecow-Eastern 
European  development  plan,  and  is  seddng 
equipment,  and  in  some  cases,  entire  indus- 
trial planta,  from  the  West.  T^xiM  does  not 
necessarUy  rei»-esent  a  turning  away  from 
communism.  More  Ukely  it  wlU  mean  a 
strengthening  of  the  hand  of  the  individual 
Communist  regimes  within  the  sateUites. 

A  thaw  in  the  cold  war  is  definitely  xmder- 
way,  and  the  firm  lines  of  American  foreign 
policy  are  cracking  wide  open.  The  recent 
speech  of  Senator  J.  Wn^Liaic  PuLBaicHT,  in 
which  he  urged  Americans  to  face  the  reali- 
ties as  they  exist  today,  was  dismissed  too 
easUy  and  too  quickly. 

It  was  a  deUberate  trial  baUoon.  And, 
thoiigh  some  of  his  recommendations,  such 
as  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba,  met  unfavorable  re- 
action and  were  quickly  rejected,  his  speech 
obviously  was  intended  to  adjtist  the  people 
to  Important  changes  about  to  take  place. 

The  theory  now  seems  to  be  that  by  help- 
ing to  finance  and  support  communism  we 
can  do  away  with  it.  Even  a  Republican 
Senator,  Osoaax  Aikxn,  of  Vermont,  agreed 
with  Senator  Pulbkight  that  o\ir  economic 
blockade  of  Cuba  has  faUed  and  said  that 
"I've 'never  known  a  country  to  be  starved 
into  democracy." 

That  is  a  meaningless  statement  but  it 
sounds  good.  A  coimtry  can  be  starved  into 
revolt  against  a  dictatorship. 

It  was  Senator  PtnLBaicirr  who  chaUenged 
the  so-called  myths  held  by  Americans  re- 
garding atheistic  oommuniam.  Among  tbe 
myths,  he  said,  was  the  idea  that  every  Com- 
munist state  la  an  unmitigated  evil  and  a  re- 
lentless enwny  of  the  free  world;  that  trade 
with  a  CommTmist  country  Is  a  pact  with  the 
devil,  and  that  we  can  either  win  the  oold 
war  or  end  it  Immedlatrty  and  completely 

If  we  accept  the  vlewpotnt  of  Senator  Pol- 
BaiQHT,  it  would  be  easy  to  reeiune  trade  with 
countries  which  we  have  oonstdered  to  be 


ttie  enemies  of  everything  we  stand  for  m 
a  natton  and  a  free  people. 

We  continue  to  regard  peaceful  ooexistenoe 
as  synonymous  with  an  end  to  the  oold 
war,  and  w«  are  Just  as  oontlnually  aurprised 
wlien  the  ItfOan  of  the  Soviet  Union  teU  xis 
that  it  does  not  mean  that  at  aU. 

They  are  Just  talking  about  eliminating 
any  mlUtary  preasure  on  their  own  seeuri^ 
and  progrees.  A  directive  Issued  fnxn  Mos- 
cow to  the  Camm\mlBt  parties  of  Bastem 
Eurc^M  has  assured  them  that  the  pcdlcy  of 
peaoefid  coexistence  does  not  mean  any  re- 
laxation in  the  idecdogioal  war  "^  that  in- 
creaalng  contacts  with  the  West  will  open 
new  channels  of  Lnflltratl<m  and  propaganda. 

It  Is.  in  the  words  of  Janos  Kadar,  the 
Hungarian  Communist  leader,  merely  an- 
other form  of  class  warfare. 

We  can  Uquldate  the  oold  war.  as  obviously 
desired  by  Eun^>ean  Oommunlste.  as  it  Is 
costly  and  dangerous  to  them,  but  then  is 
no  guarantee  we  also  are  going  to  Uquldate 
oommuniam  by  accepting  it  and  feeding  it. 


The  School  Prayer  G>BfaroTersy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF  ICAXm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS3>RESSNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  TOPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  a  speech  delivered  recently  by  the 
distinguished  gentl«nan  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Stephens]  in  reference  to  the  school 
prayer  controversy,  deserves  the  attri- 
tion of  all  Members,  regardless  of  their 
personal  views. 

Congressman  Stephens  came  to  Con- 
gress with  an  outstanding  r^utation  as 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  bar  and  as  a 
political  scientist  of  note.  His  comments 
and  suggestions  follow,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Adokxss  or  Hon.  Robbt  O.  anPBXNa.  Ja.,  or 
Gboboia 
So  much  emotion  has  been  generated 
about  propoeals  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  change  the  first  amendment  to  include 
school  prayers  that  it  is  difficult  for  reason 
to  be  heard. 

There  has  arisen  a  type  of  hysteria  which 
is  based  upon  the  moet  prominent  proposal 
made  by  Congressman  Bkckb  of  New  Tork. 
This  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  the 
effect  (rf  trying  to  define  freedom  of  rrtigion 
as  contained  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  This  amendment  is  part  of 
that  great  American  inheritance,  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  adopted  in  1791. 

It  reads,  in  part:  "Congress  shaU  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Many  times  when  a  law  is  passed,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  full  intent  of  the  legts- 
latlve  body  by  defining  words  and  termintri- 
ogy  employed  in  the  act.  When  the  intent 
is  BO  defined,  it  almost  alwajrn  operates  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  the  law.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  propoeed  Becker  amendment 
would  do.  It  seeks  to  speU  out  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  the  words  of  the  first  amendment. 
Preedom  of  religion,  like  the  other  freedoms 
in  the  first  amendment  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  the  right 
to  petition  the  Oovemment  for  redress  trf 
grievances,  wlU  only  be  effective  when  thev 
are  not  restricted. 

If  we  seek  to  define  freedom  of  religion, 
we  will  also  find  emotions  engendered  for 
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Does  it  become  clear  now  how  impossible 
it  is  to  improve  on  the  simple  lang\iage  of 
amendment  1? 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  anywhere  to  think 
by  theee  statements  that  I  am  opposed  to 
having  prayar  in  public  schools.  I  am  not. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  having  any  form  of 
government  tell  me  and  my  children  that 
we  do  not  have  freedom  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consci- 
ences and  without  governmental  direction. 

I  have  been  asked  how  prayer  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  our  public  schools  ss  a  result  of 
the  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
answer  to  this  important  question  consti- 
tutes a  challenge  to  all  ministers  and  par- 
ents. I  have  propoeed  a  plan  which  requires 
no  legislation.  The  plan  I  propose  to  the 
National  Congrees  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
and  to  the  Georgia  Parents  and  Teachers 
Association  and  which  I  propose  to  every 
local  parent  and  teacher  association  In 
Georgia  and  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  no  gov- 
enmental  agency  may  require  or  direct  re- 
ligious exercise  In  a  public  school.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  said,  and  I  do 
not  believe  wlU  ever  say.  that  worship  can- 
not be  carried  on  by  private  groups  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  a  public  school.  I  ask 
that  the  parent  and  teachers  associations. 
by  resolution,  at  every  level,  request  school 
authgritles  to  establish  during  every  school- 
day  a  period  ctf  free  time.  No  mention  in 
such  resolution  shall  be  made  that  this  free 
time  will  be  used  for  religious  purposes. 
However,  during  the  period  of  free  time  the 
grade  mothers,  mothers,  dad-presidents,  the 
schoolteachers,  the  ministers  and  Sunday 
school  tefu^hers,  and  many  other  devoted 
Christians,  could  hold  a  Bible  reading  for 
children  in  the  classroom  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren vcrfuntarlly  to  attend  on  their  free 
time.  There  Is  no  governmental  action  In 
this  method  of  bringing  prayer  back  to  the 
school  and  It  does  not  contradict  any  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  fit 
in  with  the  tradition  of  service  requiring 
Christians  to  make  a  sacrifice  because  it  will 
take  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mothers, 
fathers,  and  ministers  to  staff  such  an  under- 
taking. If  such  a  great  challenge  is  not  met 
then  it  Lb  apparent  that  we  are  asking  the 
schools  to  take  over.  We  would  be  throwing 
religious  Instruction  Into  the  public  school 
system  and  not  keeping  it  in  the  churches 
where  It  belongs.  The  Supreme  Court  In  a 
decision  about  90  years  ago  said  this : 

"True  Christianity  asks  no  aid  from  the 
sword  of  civil  authority.  It  began  without 
the  sword,  and  wherever  it  has  taken  the 
sword  it  has  perished  by  the  sword.  To  de- 
pend on  civil  authority  for  its  enforcement  Is 
to  acknowledge  its  own  weakness,  which  It 
can  never  afford  to  do.  It  Is  able  to  flght  Its 
own  battles.  Its  weapons  are  moral  and  spLr- 
itxial.  Armed  with  these,  and  these  alone.  It 
is  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  be  compared 
with  other  religions,  and  to  withstand  them 
slnglehanded.  And  the  very  reason  why  it  Is 
not  so  afraid  or  ashamed  Is  that  It  Is  not  the 
power  of  man  but  the  power  of  God  on  which 
It  depends.  True  Christianity  ^ever  shields 
itself  behind  majorities.  •  •  •  and  It  was  only 
when  It  attempted  itself  to  enforce  religion 
by  the  arm  of  authority  that  It  began  to 
wane.  A  form  of  religion  that  cannot  live  un- 
der eqtutl  and  Impartial  laws  ought  to  die. 
and  sooner  or  later  mxist  die  " 

No  legislation  oC  any  kind  with  this  con- 
structive proposal  will  be  necessary.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  confuse  the  people  of 
America  with  definitions  which  restrict  the 
freedom  of  religion  rather  than  enlarge  It. 
We  will  keep  America  as  the  land  where  peo- 
ple have  tl»  wonderful  exercise  of  complete 
freedom  of  religion  which,  among  many  other 
reasons,  was  a  chief  one  for  settlement  of 
this  country. 

When  I  am  sick.  I  consult  a  doctor.  If  I 
need  drugs,  I  buy  from  a  druggist.    If  I  need 


building  plans,  I  advise  with  an  architect 
If  I  have  a  legal  problem.  I  hire  a  lawyer 
And  so.  in  reHgioiis  matters.  I  should  give 
great  weight  to  professionals  in  the  realm  of 
theology. 

The  Issue  before  the  Congress  now  is  a 
legal  one  and  a  religious  one.  What  do  the 
experts  say?  The  American  Bar  Association 
opposes  any  change  in  the  first  amendment. 
The  leaders  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church, 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Christian  Ch\irch,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Jewish  synagogxies  all  op- 
pose any  change  in  the  freedcxn  of  religion 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  If  history  is  con- 
sulted, you  will  discover  that  theae  entitles 
have  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
flght  for  preservation  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  go 
wrong  If  we  follow  their  guidance  In  oppos- 
ing the  Becker  amendment  and  the  many 
other  proposals  which  would  do  serloxis  dam- 
age to  the  freedom  of  religion.  Let  the  PTA. 
as  a  nongovernment  organization,  pick  up 
the  challenge  <^ered  and  bring  religious  ex- 
ercises to  the  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  hold  inviolate  the  principles  of  our  In- 
heritance. 

I  know  that  the  people  who  have  written 
to  me  are  perfectly  devoted  Christians  and 
completely  sincere  in  their  concern.  I  hope 
my  comments  will  also  be  considered  in  the 
same  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance.  They 
are  expressed  with  the  same  sincere  feelings 
of  what  Is  the  best  for  Christians,  as  are  the 
feelings  of  those  who  advocate  the  changes 
In  the  Bill  of  Rlghte. 
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I  From    the    Atlanta    Constitution,    May    26 

1064] 
Facts  Gaining  in  CiroacH-STATi  Debate,  and 

Representative    Stxprens    Is    Do»c    His 

Part 

It  takes  courage  for  a  Congressman  to 
stand  against  the'  emotional  tide  that 
threatens  to  sweep  away  the  basic  American 
principle  of  church-state  separation. 

Representative  Robxxt  O.  Stxphxns,  Jr.,  of 
Athens  proved  his  courage  the  other  day  wh%n 
he  addressed  the  10th  district  rural  mall 
carriers  in  Hephzlbah. 

Representative  Stephens  came  out  against 
the  Becker  school  prayer  proposal.  The  first 
amendment,  he  asserted,  ought  to  be  left 
alone. 

"So  much  emotion  has  been  generated 
about  proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  change  the  first  amendment  to  Include 
school  prayers  that  it  is  difficult  for  reason 
to  be  heard."  said  Representative  Stephens 

How  true.  But  gradually  the  facts  are 
showing  above  the  emotional  flood.  The  first 
amendment  was  written  to  guarantee  reli- 
gious freedom  by  forbidding  government 
sponsorship  or  Interference.  By  upholding 
the  first  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
protecting  freedom  of  reUglon — not  attack- 
ing It.  And  if  the  Bill  of  Rights  U  now- 
altered  to  authorize  government  Involvement 
in  religion,  Individual  freedom  in  America 
win  be  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

When  emotlonallGts  rvm  short  of  facts,  they 
reeort  to  name  calling.  Representative 
Stephens  evidently  was  bracing  himself 
when   he  said: 

"I  do  not  wish  anyone  anywhere  to  think 
by  these  statements  that  I  am  opposed  \o 
having  prayer  in  public  schools.     I  am  not 

"But  I  am  opposed  to  having  any  form  of 
government  tell  me  and  my  children  that  we 
do  not  have  freedom  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences 
and  without  governmental  direction." 

The  Athens  Congressman  suggests  that 
free-time  periods  be  set  aside  for  voluntary 
religious  exercises. 

As  Representative  Stephens  point*  oir. 
both  legal  and  religious  leaders  are  warn l up 
against  leap-before-you-Iook  effort*  to  un- 
dercut church-state  separation. 
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,    HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS>BBaE3rrATIVES 

WtAnesdav.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  senior 
citizen  In  Rlchla&d  Ceaber,  Wis..  Mr. 
Frank  Harris,  does  not  like  It  one  bit 
that  President  Johnson' apparently  clas- 
slfles  him  as  poverty  stricken.  In  re- 
sponse, he  has  declared  his  own  war 
on  the  Jiriinson-Shrlver  war  on  poverty 
by  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  the  edi- 
toiB  of  various  newspapers. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  the 
views  he  expresses.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  from  hLr.  Harris 
and  the  text  of  his  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star: 

Richland  OKMTEa,  Wis., 

May  15.  1964. 

Mt  DxAk  Ma.  Oaoas:  I  Just  finished  read- 
ing your  report  No.  751  dealing  with  the 
Johnson-Shriver  war  on  poverty 

For  the  past  month  I  have  been  carrying 
on  my  own  private  war  on  their  war  on 
poverty  with  a  series  of  lettees  to  the  editors, 
a  cc^y  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  send  out  this  letter  all  the  rest 
of  this  summer  to  newspapers  aU  over  the 
United  States 

When  anyone  says  that  two  people  are 
living  in  poverty  on  98.000  per  year  they  are 
deliberately  distorting  the  fticta  or  else  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I 
know  a  lot  of  senior  citizens  who  are  living 
a  full,  happy  and  oontented  life  on  a  whole 
lot  less  than  93,000  and  I  mean  married 
people. 

I  have  two  very  close  friMXds.  both  single 
men  who  stay  in  the  sams  camp  near  Tuma, 
Ariz.,  where  we  spend  the  wtntws.  Both  of 
theee  men  receive  a  pension  of  9107  per 
month  from  the  State  of  Oallfomla.  The 
oldest  is  75  and  tie  told  me  S  years  ago  that 
he  had  $1,600  in  a  safety  deposit  box  in  a 
Tuma  bank  wlilch  he  had  saVed  from  his 
$107  per  month. 

The  other  friend  is  69.  Last  winter  he 
bought  $1,000  in  bonds  from  the  Yuma  Fed- 
eral Savings  it  Loan  Association,  which  he 
had  saved  from  his  pension  in  less  than  4 
years.  I  know  this  to  Im  a  fact  because  I  was 
with  him  when  he  bought  them.  I  asked  him 
why  he  was  saving  the  money  and  his  an- 
swer was,  "I  cant  spend  all  this  money,  I 
don't  know  what  to  spend  it  for,  I  have 
everything  I  want  and  need. 

Anyone  who  will  give  it  a  little  thought, 
knows  that  Johnson's  war  on  poverty  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill  and  is  motivated  by  a 
bunch  of  starry  eyed  liberals  to  Influence  a 
few  votes. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  that  we  can't 
live  a  carefree  life  on  $S.000  per  year,  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  furnish  them  a  copy  of  my 
budget,  and  this  budget  includes  at  least 
one  weekend  in  Las  Vegas.  Of  course  I  fish 
out  of  a  rowboat  Instead  of  a  $8,000  motor- 
boat,  I  drive  a  Ford  instead  of  a  Oadlllac.  we 
never  throw  any  Washington  style  booae 
parties,  we  don't  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
Jones  because  I  don't  gtve  a  damn  what  the 
Jones  have  or  do. 

Most  sincerely  yoms, 

Aakk  Haeus. 


RacHLAifs  Cmtm,  Wa., 

Majf  IS,  1994. 
Rditob.  Washinoxoh  Stab. 
WoMhtngton,  D.O. 

Sn:  President  Johnson  has  denounced  the 
critics  of  his  war  on  poverty,  but  to  most  of 
us  senior  citizens,  his  war  on  povwty  seems 
Just  a  little  silly  and  rlduculous. 

As  a  married  senior  citizen  70  years  old 
who  never  bad  it  so  good.  I  was  disturbed 
and  disgusted  to  learn  from  Johnaoa- 
Shriver  A  Oo.  that  we  senior  citizens  in 
the  $3,000  per  year  bracket  are  now  c<m- 
sl^ered  to  be  destitute  and  poverty  stricken, 
despite  the  fact  that  on  $3,000  per  year  I 
maintain  a  home  in  Wisconsin,  a  trailer 
home  in  Arizona,  we  buy  everything  we  need 
and  a  lot  of  things  we  don't  need.  I  buy  a 
new  staticw  wagon  every  other  year,  we  pay 
cash  for  everything  and  have  money  in  the 
bank. 

But  now,  Just  at  a  time  when  I  thought 
we  were  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  living 
the  life  of  Biley,  along  come  these  starry- 
eyed  do-gooders  to  tell  me  that  with  only 
$3,000  per  year  we  are  living  in  destitution 
and  abject  poverty.  How  depraved  can  these 
liberals  get  to  influence  a  few  votes? 

And  who  will  pay  for  aU  this  'socialisUc 
pie  in  the  sky?  Not  us  oldtimers,  we  won't 
live  long  enough.  Then  who?  "The  young 
people  who  are  struggling  to  raise  families 
and  pay  for  homes,  that's  who,  and  IX  no 
brakes  are  applied  to  ..the  freewhertlng 
spenders,  then  long  bef<»e  they  re€u:h  66  the 
Federal  debt  will  have  reached  such  astro- 
nomical pn^MTtions.  they  and  their  chil- 
dren will  be  living  imder  an  austerity  pro- 
gram that  will  make  $3,000  look  like  a  for- 
tune. 

But  if  that's  ths  way  they  want  it,  let's 
keep  the  Democrat  spenders  in  Washington. 
At  my  age  I've  got  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Feank  Haerib. 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr:  Speaker,  the 
Oberlln  College  Choir,  under  the  excep- 
tionally able  direction  of  Prof.  Robert 
Fountain,  recently  concluded  a  2-month 
tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ob^Un 
Choir's  seventh  annual  concert  aivear- 
ance  before  a  capacity  audience  In  New 
York  City's  Town  Hall  suitably  marked 
their  return  to  these  shores.  The  New 
York  critics  gave  the  singers  superlative 
notices. 

This  73-member  ensemble  was  the  first 
American  group  of  performing  artists  to 
tour  the  Soviet  Ulilon  offlclally  under  the 
new  2-year  U.S-A.-UJ3J311.  cultural  ex- 
change agreement.  In  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian dtles,  they  were  the  first  Amertoana 
ever  to  perform.  They  presented  33  con- 
certs In  12  Russian  cmnmunttles,  as  w^ 
as  three  addltkxial  concerts  In  Rumania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  much  peraoaal 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  bring  this  won- 


derfully talented  group  of  young  people 
to  your  attention,  and  to  the  aittoUloa  of 
our  colleagues  In  the  XJB.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  £peak  not  only  as  Repre- 
sentative from  the  13th  Cwignaealonal 
District.  In  which  the  college  Is  loaded, 
but  a«  a  proud  alumnus  and  trustee  of 
that  college  and  resident  of  the  Oberlln 
community. 

Everjrwhere  the  students  traveled,  as 
representatives  of  the  American  peai;>le, 
they  were  received  with  unprecedented 
warmth  and  oithuslasm  by  the  Russian 
people.  I  am  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  am 
other  American  musical  group  perform- 
ing abroad  has  so  successfully  repre- 
sented America  as  has  the  Oberlln  Col- 
lege Choir. 

For  example,  In  Leningrad's  Philhar- 
monic Hall  on  the  evening  concert  oif 
their  tour.  It  was  r^^orted  that  by  Inter- 
mission time,  the  capacity  audience  of 
2,000  was  claiming  In  a  steady  rtiythmlo 
beat,  considered  a  very  spedal  mark  of 
tribute  and  admiration.  In  thalr  final 
Moscow  concert,  even  standing  room  had 
been  sold  out.  In  Sev,  it  was  reported 
that  crowds  of  admirers  were  lined  from 
the  backstage  dressing  room  to  the  exit 
to  applaud  the  Oberlln  singers  f  cdlowlng 
their  performance.  Everywhere  through- 
out the  entire  tour  their  programs  were 
received  with  ovations  far  b^ond  any- 
thing that  could  have  been  anticipated. 
And,  perliape  most  significant  of  all.  In 
their  Informal.  perscxi-to-perBon  contacts 
with  the  Soviet  people  at  all  levels,  the 
Oberlln  students  obviously  made  a  most 
favorable  Impression,  representing  the 
lively,  free  spirit  of  America  at  its  very 
best. 

A  member  of  our  Embassy  staff  In 
Moscow  reports  that  the  Oberlln  CoUege 
Choir  Is  "one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
ever  happened  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  He  described  Uie  group's 
opening  night  audience  at  the  great  hall 
of  the  Moscow  Conservatory  as  a  sophis- 
ticated one,  and  which  "abedutdy  went 
wild  over  those  college  kids  from  Ohla. 
I've  never  felt  better  about  being  an 
American  than  I  did  sitting  there  among 
several  thousand  cheering,  wildly  ap- 
plauding Soviets." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  it  apim)prlate. 
not  only  because  of  the  significance  of 
the  choir's  tour,  and  their  performance, 
but  also  In  recognition  of  the  truly  out- 
standing job  they  did  in  projecting  a 
most  favorable  image  of  America,  to  In- 
clude here  some  of  the  glowing  words  of 
praise  accorded  the  group  l^  the  Soviet 
press. 

[From  Tass.  Mar.  13,  1964] 

The  4-day  guest  performance  of  the  Choir 
of  the  American  Oberlln  College  which  ended 
in  Moscow  today  were  a  source  of  great 
pleasurs  to  music  lovers. 

The  art  of  the  yotmg  ensemble  has  been 
praised  in  glowing  terms  by  such  ea^ottng 
oonnolsseurs  as  Rudolf  Barshai  and  Zara 
Dolukhanova.  Moscow  critics  note  the  won- 
derful tradition  of  the  Oberlln  Choir,  its  cul- 
ture and  broful  range.  The  vast  and  very 
complex  repertoire  enabled  the  ensemble  to 
reveal  both  the  perfectness  of  its  academic 
training  and  fine  feelings  for  style. 
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is  a  review  by  Howard  Klein  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  Friday,  May  1.  concern- 
ing the  OberUn  Choir's  seventh  annual 
appearance  at  the  town  hall.  I  believe 
It.  too.  is  worthy  of  special  note,  and 
therefore.  I  respectfully  request  that  It 
be  iKinted  in  f  uU. 

(From  the  New  York  Tlme«.  May  1.  1964] 

Tbe  Oberlln  CoUege  Choir  gave  its  seventh 
annual  town  hall  concert  last  night.  The  73 
young  men  and  women  of  whom  It  conslBts 
should  have  looked  or  at  least  aovinded  less 
than  treah.  for  they  have  Just  returned  from 
a  a-month  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  during 
which  a  concert  was  given  about  every  other 
day. 

But  the  vitality  and  warmth  of  the  singing 
showed  no  strain  and.  in  fact,  the  program 
turned  out  to  be  the  richest  of  musical 
experiences. 

The  program  was  traditionaUy  arranged, 
beginning  with  works  by  Palestrlna,  Lottl. 
Morley,  and  other  18th-century  compoeers. 
And  In  them  the  choir  showed  the  most  re- 
fined group  sound  this  listener  has  ever 
heard,  from  ooUegUte  ch-  profeeslonal  en- 
sembles. Jhe  btOancee,  the  diction,  the  ac- 
centuations and  rhythms  were  immaculately 
coordteated. 

But  never  was  the  effect  studied  or  ma- 
chlnellke.  Rather,  the  music  flowed  with 
supple  ease,  making  the  salient  points 
stroDgly  and  the  details  finely  chiseled.  In 
short.  It  sounded  natural,  which  Is  extremely 
rare. 

Bach's  Cantata  No.  160.  "Nach  dlr,  Herr," 
oloeed  the  first  half  and  the  performance 
throbbed  with  warmth.  The  arias  were 
taken  by  the  entire  sections,  and  because 
ttie  voices  were  so  on-pltch,  the  many 
sounded  as  one.  And  tor  this  10  members 
stepped  out  of  the  choir  to  furnish  the 
eight  string,  bassoon  and  harpsichord  parts. 

Robert  Fountain,  the  director  of  the  choir 
since  1948.  has  molded  his  group  with  dedi- 
cation and  understanding  that  goes  beyond 
mere  choral  expertise.  For  though  the  one- 
ness of  the  group  U  extraordinary,  the  Indi- 
viduals act  like  soloists,  moving  Independ- 
ently of  one  another  In  response  to  their 
lines.  The  group  resembled  a  field  of  grass 
through  which  the  wind  blows.  And  the  Joy 
they  expressed  by  their  singing  gave  a  breath 
of  life  to  each  phrase. 

Many  Oberlln  alumni  must  have  been  tn 
the  ci^Mtclty  audience  but  the  sustained  ap- 
plause was  not  mere  partisanship.  This  is 
a  choir  to  hear. — ^Howard  Klein. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  I  may  speak  for  all  of  us  In  congrat- 
ulating Robert  Fountain  and  the  Oberlln 
College  Choir  for  a  Job  exceedingly  well 
done.  Our  Oberlln  singers  are  a  credit 
to  their  school,  to  the  Department  of 
State's  cultural  exchange  program,  to 
their  respective  home  communities. 
American  youth  everywhere,  and  the 
privilege  of  Americans  to  express  them- 
selves in  complete  freedom,  without  fear 
of  governmental  intervention.  They  are 
deserving  of  iiraise  far  beyond  that  I  have 
expressed  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  UJ3.  Congress,  I  salute 
the  Oberlln  CoUege  Choir,  now  In  their 
35th  year  of  existence,  for  their  tre- 
mendously successful  tour  of  the  Soviet 
t7nlon.  I  hope  they  may  have  other 
future  oniortunltles  to  represent  Amer- 
ica In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Tbe  message  they  spread  about  our 
Nation  is  most  effective  because  in  the 
most  universal  of  all  languages,  joyfxU 
song. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  popular  to  speak  of  proposed 
legislation  to  aid  World  War  I  veterans 
as  a  pension  grab,  with  the  Implication 
that  these  older  veterans  are  anxious  to 
raid  the  Federal  Treasury  for  undeserved 
handouts.  Members  of  Congress  who 
support  legislation  of  this  nature  are 
often  attacked  as  political  opportunists 
willing  to  bankrupt  the  Treasury  and  de- 
stroy the  Nation's  solvency  in  an  attempt 
to  curry  favor  with  a  pressure  group  and 
attract  votes  on  election  di^. 

If  that  were  the  true  situation,  It  is 
inconceivable  that  many  of  the  most 
responsible  and  levelheaded  Members 
of  Congress— %rho  do  not  hesitate  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  extremely 
controversial  issues  regardless  of  which 
pressure  groups  or  lobbies  are  involved — 
would  be  willing  to  c<Hitinue  to  sup- 
port legislation  for  the  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. So  there  must  be  more  to  the 
story  than  would  appear  from  some  of 
the  attacks  we  read  against  Members 
who  have  signed  the  discharge  petitions 
for  World  War  I  veterans'  pension  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
ing Members  of  this  House  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  tMr.  Dbrton]  who  Is 
the  sponsor  of  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  World  War  I  pension  legislation 
before  the  House.  Recently,  he  testified 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  his 
bill  on  this  subject.  His  statement  is 
well  worth  reading,  as  follows: 
Statimxkt  of  thx  Honokabuc  Wxnueld  BL 

Dkmtoiv,    Mkmbkb    of    Conoxxss,    Kichtr 

DisraiCT  or  Inoiama.  at  a  HBAanro  on  HJEl. 

2332,  Bzroas  thx  Couicrrm  oif  Vxtexans' 

ArrAUW,  Mat  19, 19«4 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Td  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  gentlemen  for  two  things.  First, 
let  me  thank  you  for  holding  a  hearing  on 
this  bUI.  HJl.  2332,  and,  secondly,  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

This  bUI.  ss  you  know,  is  an  attempt  to 
provide  for  tbe  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  pensions  of  $100  and  976  per 
month,  respectively.  And,  In  the  case  of 
thoee  veterans  who  need  constant  care  and 
attention,  an  additional  970  per  month. 
These  pensions  would  be  based  on  need,  with 
a  means  teet  of  Income  not  In  excess  of 
$2,400  per  year  for  single  veterans  and  $3,600 
per  3rear  for  married  veterans.  In  addition, 
this  bill  woiild  allow  the  veterans  or  their 
widows  to  receive  up  to  $1,300  per  year  from 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  or  other 
prepaid  annuities. 

I  look  at  the  bill,  however,  in  much  broad- 
er terms.  I  look  at  it  as  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  benefits  ot  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I — the  first  of  our  major  global  conflicts — In 
line  with  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  vet- 
erans of  other  wars. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  two  laws 
applicable  to  peuslons  for  veterans  of  World 
War  L  One  Is  section  3  of  the  Economy 
Act,  under  which  veterans  over  66  years  of 
age  with  a  10-percent  disability  receive  a 
pension  of  $78.78  monthly.  The  other  Is 
PubUc  Law  89-211,  which  provides  pensions 
varying  between  $40  and  $86  monthly  for 
veterans  without  dependents  and  $46  to  $100 
monthly  for  veterans  with  three  or  more  de- 
pendents. The  same  age  and  disability  re- 
quirements hold  for  both  laws. 

The  widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
under  the  Bconomy  Act,  section  3,  are  en- 
titled to  $60.40  monthly  and  under  PubUc 
Law  8<1-211  their  pensions  vary  from  $26  to 
$60  for  a  widow  without  children  and  from 
$60  to  $76  monthly  for  a  widow  with  one 
child. 

World  War  I  ended  nearly  46  years  ago  and 
I  feel  it  Is  time  that  proper  compensation  is 
afforded  Its  veterans. 

It  was  George  Washington  who  first  pro- 
posed the  pension — for  tbe  veterans  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  a  reward  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

In  regard  to  pensions,  Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  "It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  provide 
for  those  who  bore  the  t»nmt  of  battle." 

And  Theodore  Rooeevelt  said,  "No  other 
citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the  Republic  as 
the  veteran.  They  did  the  one  deed  which  if 
left  undone,  would  have  meant  that  aU  else 
In  our  history  went  for  nothing.  But  for 
their  steadfast  promise  all  our  annals  would 
be  meaningless  and  our  great  experiment  in 
popular  freedom  and  self-government  a 
gloomy  faUure." 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
1960,  contained  the  following  statement: 

"Veterans  of  World  War  I.  whose  Federal 
benefits  have  not  matched  thoee  of  sub- 
sequent service,  wUl  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  looking  toward 
equitable  adjustments." 

It  Is  now  1964.  Let  us  put  that  promise 
behind  us. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  and  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
disparity  of  benefits  afforded  veterans  of  the 
two  conflicts.  The  veterans  of  World  War 
n  received  miisterlng  out  pay  immediately  on 
being  discharged  from  service.  It  took  18 
years  fcM*  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  to 
obtain  mustering  out  payments. 

In  addition,  veterans  of  World  War  II  re- 
ceived unemployment  Insurance  for  6 
months  after  their  separation,  or  until  they 
were  able  to  find  employment  on  their  re- 
t\im  to  civilian  life;  pay  for  terminal  leave 
accrued  before  separation;  social  security 
credits  for  the  time  they  were  in  service,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  benefits 
from  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  The  OI  bUl 
gave  WOTld  War  n  veterans  assistance  in 
obtaining  an  academic  education  leading  to 
a  college  degree,  or  vocational,  on-the-job 
training  which  would  prepare  them  for  a 
civilian  occupation.  Jt  provided  guaranteed 
loans  for  homes,  businesses,  or  farms,  and 
provided  protection  and  guarantees  of  the 
Jobs  the  veterans  left  to  enter  the  service. 

The  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  received 
similar,  although  not  quite  as  great,  benefits. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  on  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  has  been  30  times 
as  great  as  that  expended  on  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  The  number  of  veterans 
of  World  War  n  is  much  greater,  of  course, 
than  that  of  World  War  I.  but  even  so  the 
per  capita  expenditure  for  World  War  n  vet- 
erans has  been  four  times  that  for  World 
War  I  veterans. 

I  am  confident  that  the  promise  of  the 
Democratic  platform  did  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  on-the-job  training;  college 
training,  or  even  guaranteed  home  loans  for 
these  World  War  I  veterans,  now  of  an  aver- 
age age  of  70.  The  only  adjustment  that 
could  have  been  meant  for  persons  of  that 


age  group  would  be  some  form  of  pension 
or  annuity. 

There  are  ciirrently  statutes  providing 
for  pensions  for  World  War  I  veterans,  there- 
fore the  only  way  to  meet  this  promise  of 
equitable  treatment  would  be  for  an  In- 
crease In  those  pensions.  This  Is  what  my 
bill  proposes. 

My  bUl  provides  for  bringing  the  benefits 
of  thsae  veterans  Into  line  with  current 
modes  of  living. 

Using  consumer  prices  of  the  years  1987- 
89  as  a  base  of  100,  let  lu  analyze  the  pen- 
sion statiu  of  World  War  I  veterans.  In 
1933  a  means  clause  was  placed  in  the  World 
War  I  pension  law  which  allowed  a  single 
veteran  a  maximum  of  $1,000  annual  In- 
ccane  and  a  married  veteran  a  mftriTnum  of 
$2,500  annual  Income  to  qualify  for  the 
pensions.  In  that  year  (using  our  agreed 
standards)  45  cents  bought  a  dollar's  wrath 
of  goods.  Today  It  takes  $1.07  to  buy  that 
same  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  Indicating  a 
shrinkage  In  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
of  138  percent. 

TbXB  loss  of  buying  power,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  greater  productivity  In  this 
country  has  brought  about  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  has  caused  many  other  changes 
In  the  laws  of  our  coiintry.  It  is  now  time 
to  consider  the  World  War  I  pensions. 

Since  1939  when  the  first  minimum  wage 
law  was  enacted  It  has  become  necessary  to 
Increase  that  rate  from  26  cents  to  $1.28  per 
hour — an  Increase  of  400  percent. 

In  1933  the  Jurisdictional  amotint  for  cases 
In  the  Federal  courts,  based  on  the  diversity 
of  citizenship,  was  a  minimum  of  $3,000. 
Today  it  is  $10,000 — an  Increase  of  233  per- 
cent. 

Since  that  time  the  salary  of  tbe  Chief 
Jiistlce  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  has  risen  73 
percent;  Associate  Justices  salaries  have  risen 
75  percent,  and  Cabinet  members'  salaries 
have  risen  66%  percent. 

Similar  Increases  have  been  granted  our 
servicemen;  other  Federal  employees;  in  re- 
tirement allowances:  public  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  most  aU  civilian  salary  schedules. 

For  example:  In  1932  a  private  entering 
the  Army  received  $21  per  month.  Today 
he  receives  $78 — an  increase  of  271  percent. 
A  civil  servant  in  the  equivalent  grade  of 
OS-2  made  $1,440  annually  In  1932.  T^oO&j 
the  salary  Is  $3,660 — an  Increase  of  147  per- 
cent. In  1940  the  average  monthly  benefit 
for  a  retired  worker  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insivance  program  was  $22.10.  To- 
day It  Is  $76.19 — an  Increase  of  244  percent. 
Under  public  assistance  programs  average 
monthly  payments  for  old-age  assistance  In 
1936  were  $16.31.  Today  they  are  $77.89 — 
an  increase  of  377  percent.  Aid  to  dependent 
children  payments  were  $8.13  in  1936.  Today 
they  are  $31.24 — an  Increase  of  284  percent. 
Aid  to  the  blind  payments  then  were  $21.42. 
Today  they  are  $81.72 — an  increase  of  281 
percent.  Railroad  retirement  benefits  have 
risen  from  an  average  of  $26.47  In  1946  to 
$91.44  today— a  245  percent  Increase. 

The  term  api^ed  to  the  reasons  for  these 
necessary  Increases  Is  "the  cost  of  Uvlng." 
The  cost  of  living  for  vetwans  of  World 
War  I  has  not  remained  magically  station- 
ary.   It  too  has  Increased. 

The  Income  limitation  on  which  a  veteran 
of  World  War  rs  pension  qualification  Is 
based  was  raised  In  1962  to  $1,400  for  single 
veterans  and  $2,700  for  married  veterans, 
imder  section  3  of  the  Bconomy  Act.  Under 
Public  Law  86-211  there  are  various  limits — 
the  highest  being  $1300  for  a  single  veteran 
and  $3,000  for  a  married  veteran. 

Therefcxe  the  >itghtiFt  family  tnorwifi^  whloh 
a  veteran  may  now  receive  and  still  be  tflgl- 
ble  for  a  pensloQ  Is  $S,000. 

Mr.  Walter  Heller.  Chalrmaa  of  the  Preal- 
denf  s  Council  of  wrirawwwiw  mi  Ills i.  last 
year  at  Kansas  City,  said  "a  family  wttli  an 


income  below  $3,000  a  year  is  living  In  a 
poverty  statiis." 

And  In  heartnei  before  the  Suboommlttee 
of  the  Approprlatloos  Committee  <io»^<ng 
with  labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare 
this  $3,000  Inoome  standard  has  been  used 
a  number  of  times  to  eetabllah  a  level  of 
need. 

CectcOnly  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  should 
not  have  to  be  In  a  poverty  statuts  to  be 
eUglble  for  a  pension.  The  country  owes  a 
greater  obligation  than  this  to  its  veterans. 

My  bUl  would  Increase  the  mi^T<T«»m  in- 
come a  veteran  could  have  to  $2,400  and 
$3,6000,  req>ecUvely,  for  single  and  married 
veterans.  At  the  same  time  It  would  allow 
them  a  TnATimnm  of  $1,200  In  additional  In- 
come from  public  or  private  pensions  or 
annultiee  before  mft.irtng  them  ineligible  for 
pensions.  I  feel  that  the  pensions  or  an- 
nuities that  these  men  have  paid  for  outside 
their  serrioe  to  the  United  States  should  not 
be  held  gainst  their  claim  for  Just  oom.pensa- 
tion  for  their  service.  The  $1,200  limit  in  my 
bill  Is  a  conq>rainlBe  measure. 

This  proposed  Increase  In  allowances  and 
pensions  does  not  begin  to  equal  thoee 
granted  in  other  casee  and  Is  definitely  Justi- 
fied by  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  Uvlng. 

It  is  true  that  World  War  I  was  of  rather 
short  diuutlon.  But  that  mm  because  it  was 
necesscuy  to  throw  American  troops  Into  ac- 
tion before  they  were  adequately  trained  and 
eq\iipped,  cau^ng  their  casualties  to  be  ex- 
tremely high  compered  wltti  other  conflicts. 
By  helping  to  bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion they  saved  the  Federal  Oovemment 
many  times  the  amount  of  money  it  would 
require  to  pay  them  a  Just  compenaatlon. 

Now,  turning  to  the  cost  of  my  btlL  When- 
ever the  question  of  Jxist  compensation  for 
these  veterans  Is  raised,  we  always  hear  the 
cost  estimated  in  astrcmomloal  figures.  For 
some  reaaon  an  estimate  Is  always  naade 
tihrough  the  year  2000,  or  36  years  from  now. 
If  we  were  to  forecast  our  national  defense 
cost,  our  farm  program  costs,  or  our  foreign 
aid  expenditmw  for  a  period  of  36  years  they 
woiUd  be  astounding. 

No  one  knows  what  the  condition  of  the 
country  will  be  during  the  next  36  years — 
how  conditions  will  affect  the  niimber  of  vet- 
erans eligible  tor  the  pension— or  the  number 
who  will  claim  the  pension.  Further,  no  one 
knows  what  legislation  might  be  enacted  by 
future  Congresses.  Nor  does  anyone  know 
for  a  certainty  how  long  the  remaining  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  will  remain  alive. 

Three  years  ago  I  Introduced  a  similar  pen- 
sion bill,  HJl.  3745.  "ITie  Income  limitation 
in  that  bill  was  raore  liberal  than  In  this 
bill.  In  both  bills  the  means  test  was  $3,600 
for  a  married  veteran  and  $2,400  for  a  single 
veteran.  But,  imder  HJl.  3745,  a  veteran 
would  have  l>een  permitted  to  receive  any 
sum  from  public  or  i»'lvate  annuities. 

Under  B.M.  2332,  the  sum  is  limited  to 
$1,200  from  pensions  or  annuities.  Never- 
theless the  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticm  esti- 
matee  that  there  will  be  more  veterans  draw- 
ing compensation  under  this  bill,  HJl.  2332. 
than  imder  the  former  bill.  HH.  3746. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  pension  is  not 
as  liberal  umdo-  this  bill  as  It  was  proposed 
\mder  the  previous  bill.  Hit.  3745.  How- 
ever, the  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  this  bill,  HJt.  2332,  with  a  more  strict 
means  test  and  lower  payments,  will  cost 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  estimated  for 
HA.  8745. 

It  la  true  that  the  present  bill  provides 
for  Increased  pensions  for  the  widows  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  but  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  own  figures  this  sum  would 
not  nearly  account  for  tbls  great  discrepancy. 
It  should  be  quite  obvious  that  theae  figures 
set  out  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  do 
not  even  qualify  for  the  tiUe  of  a  good  "edu- 
eated  gue 
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The  Vetorus'  JUtmlnfartnttlon  Mtlin»tM 
that  the  first  j  ear's  cost  of  the  program,  tot 
the  ▼eterans  1  hemselTss.  wider  EA.  assa, 
wouM  be  1098/ 00.000.  ItotaraUy  the  amowmt 
would  decline  each  year  ■•  death  claims 
more  and  mor  >  oC  the  veterans. 

The  Govemz  >ent  Is  now  paying  out  96,300 
million  In  ve  erans  payments  each  year. 
With  this  law  It  would  be  raised  to  about 
•0.300  million    or  the  first  year. 

In  1947  the  Oovemment  paid  out  $8300 
mlllltm  to  Teterans.  In  that  year  the  gross 
national  produrt  of  this  country  was  $334.- 
300  million.  T  le  latest  gross  national  prod- 
duct  for  19<I3  ras  In  excess  of  9000  bUUon. 
Certainly  If  th(  i  Government  coxild  afford  to 
pay  98,300  mU  Ion  In  1947  It  can  afford  to 
pay  98,300  mill  ion  now,  out  of  a  more  than 
doubled  groes  )>atlonal  product. 

As  I  said,  tte  average  age  of  veternas  of 
World  War  I  Is  ro  years.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  greatest  ni  mber  of  deaths  amcmg  thoee 
now  surviving  will  occur  In  the  next  ev^ 
years.  Figures  given  say  there  will  be  840,- 
000  World  Wax  I  veterans  die  between  1964 
and  1970.  Thi  t  gives  us  an  average  of  more 
than  338  vetertns  dying  each  day  over  the 
next  6H  years. 

Also,  as  I  sai  d  before.  World  War  I  ended 
nearly  48  year  i  ago.  General  pensions  for 
Bevolutlanary  War  veterans  were  provided 
35  yvars  after  1  he  end  at  that  cmifllct;  pen- 
sions were  pioi  ided  80  years  after  the  Mexi- 
can War  beCwi  en  38  and  53  years  after  var- 
UKUt  campaJgna  ot  the  Indian  wars;  34  years 
after  the  ClvU  War,  aiHl  18  years  after  the 
Bpantsh-Amerfa  an  War.  There  was  a  need 
elavse  In  two  nstancee — ^the  Bevolutionary 
War  and  the  Uexlcan  War — ^but,  in  both 
eases  It  was  rex  loved.  In  all  cases,  pensions 
have  not  been  considered  as  a  charity,  but 
as  a  delayed  p<  .yment  for  services  rendered. 

That  Is  irtiat  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  asking— de  ayed   payment,   not   charity. 

The  Departn  ent  of  Commerce  has  esti- 
mated that  an  annual  income  of  93,600  for 
a  single  penoi  i  and  94,000  for  a  married 
couple  Is  naceaary  to  maintain  the  average 
stendard  at  U%  Lng  in  this  country.  Thoee 
figures  Include  all  people  and  do  not  make 
allowances  for  the  higher  medical  expenses 
of  people  whos  >  average  age  Is  that  of  the 
veterans  of  Woi  [d  Wiu:  I. 

If  we  are  eve  ■  going  to  equalize  the  bene- 
fits received  by  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
with  those  pfU(  I  to  veterans  of  other  wars, 
DOW  Is  the  time. 

If  we  fall  to  do  It  now  there  will  be  few 
veterans  living  o  receive  the  promised  equit- 
able benefit  ad;  astments. 

President  Jol  mson  has  launched  an  all- 
out  war  on  povi  rty.  If  we  can  eliminate  the 
poverty  status  i  mong  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  we  can  ( halk  up  a  victory  in  one  of 
the  many  battl<  s  we  will  have  to  fight  in  the 
President's  war  >n  poverty. 


Hob.  '  'komas  E.  Morf  aa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   mCBIGAN 

IN  THE  HODS  >K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  BROCMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thoee  of  us  vho  are  members  of  the 
House  Comm  ttee  on  Foreign  Affah^ 
noted  with  pLasure  that  proper  tribute 
and  recognitic  n  was  paid  to  our  chair- 
man, the  gent  eman  fr(»n  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  New  T(  rk  Times  this  morning. 

The  article  i  efers  to  "Doc"  Mokgan  as 
a  "hulking  bee  r  of  a  man."    Those  of  us 


who  have  worked  closely  with  him  well 
realize  that  his  heart  matches  his  mag- 
nificent stature,  and  that  he  Is  a  friend 
to  an  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
"Doc"  Morgan  attended  the  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  my  na- 
tive Michigan,  and  that  he  specialized  in 
surgery  at  Wayne  State  University  and 
Grace  Hospital  In  Detroit. 

As  long  as  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Im- 
portant Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
we  can  rest  assured  that  "Doc"  Morgan 
will  put  his  surgeon's  skills  to  good  use 
in  cutting  out  the  unnecessary  and  per- 
fecting the  Imperfect  in  legislation  pro- 
posed to  his  committee. 

"Hie  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  follows  : 

FoBOGN  An>  Shxphkso:   Thomas  Ellswokth 
Morgan 

Washington,  May  26. — Representative 
Thomas  E.  Moegan,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Ls  a  hulk- 
ing bear  of  a  man  who  hates  spinach  and 
likes  snakes. 

Both  traits  develop)ed  early  In  his  boyhood 
days  in  the  town  of  Ellsworth,  Pa.,  from 
which  he  was  given  his  middle  name.  There 
he  worked  around  the  coal  mines  cleaning 
lamps  and  learned  from  the  men  who  went 
down  the  shaft — his  father  among  them— 
how  the  world  looks  from  a  bltiuninous 
gallery. 

He  stands  6  feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighs 
240  pounds.  He  walks  and  sits  with  a  slight 
stoop.  His  House  colleagues  have  always 
said  of  him  that  he  Is  modest  to  a  fault. 

He  has  neither  an  enemy  nor  detractor  on 
either  side  of  the  political  aisle.  And.  ex- 
cept for  a  scholarly  benignity  as  the  only 
practicing  physician  in  Congress,  he  might  be 
taken  for  Just  another  politician. 

Actually,  "E>oc"  Morgan,  as  he  Is  known 
and  addressed  both  in  his  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor,  is  a  consummate  politician 
without  even  tr3ring. 

When  It  was  suggested  to  him  today  that 
his  committee  bad  paid  him  quite  a  tribute 
by  approving,  without  cutting  a  dime,  the 
first  foreign  aid  bill  to  emerge  intact  in  17 
years,  he  said  he  was  "right  pleased." 

Even  this  comment  must  have  struck  him 
as  being  out  of  character.  He  quickly  added 
that  "I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  It" 
and  that  "the  committee  was  persuaded — as 
I  was — that  the  President's  combined  re- 
quest for  93.5  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
was.  indeed,  a  'bare  bones'  program." 

The  afterthought  was  characteristic  ol  the 
nuui  who  brought  to  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant committees  of  the  House  a  detach- 
ment and  objectivity  that  he  first  learned 
In  the  operating  room. 

Doc  Morgan's  election  to  the  House  in 
1944  from  Pennsylvania's  26th  District  was  a 
natural  extension  of  his  service  to  his  com- 
munity of  Prederlcktown. 

He  continues  to  practice  medicine  with 
the  aid  of  two  every  weekend  to  see  that  the 
practice  does  not  suffer  in  his  absence. 

He  readily  acknowledges  that  "I  am  mostly 
a  consultant  now,  but  It  helps  me  keep  my 
hand  in." 

Most  of  his  patients  are  employees  of  the 
mining  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
They  are  what  he  calls  his  "paying"  patients. 

But  House  colleagues  from  neighboring 
areas  say  that  Mobgan's  medical  practice  is 
his  chief  stock  in  trade  as  a  politician  and 
that  more  than  half  of  the  services  dispensed 
from  his  clinic  are  "for  free." 

"in  never  willingly  cut  off  my  links  with 
medicine,"  he  says. 

He  says  that  he  always  wanted  to  be  a  doc- 
tor and  that  he  has  always  been  fascinated 


by  snakes.  He  spent  days  walking  the  creek- 
beds  as  a  boy,  stick  in  hand,  and  fiipplng  the 
the  things  up  on  the  bank  to  a  chum  carry- 
ing a  gunny  sack. 

But  to  obtain  a  medical  degree  was  a 
wrench  for  him  and  for  the  entire  family. 
His  father  was  dismissed  from  his  Job  In  the 
mines  in  1927  because  of  his  outspoken  sup- 
port of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
The  elder  Morgan  took  a  Job  in  Detroit  but 
the  family  remained  in  Pennsylvania— all 
but  Thomas. 

He  was  graduated  from  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege In  1930  and  went  on  to  Detroit  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  where  he  received  a 
medical  degree  in  1983.  He  then  specialized 
in  surgery  at  Wayne  University  and  Grace 
Hospital  In  Detroit. 

House  Members  were  glad  "Doc"  Morgan 
was  around  that  day  In  1954  when  pistol 
shots  rang  out  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  several  Congressmen  fell  wounded 
at  the  hands  of  Puerto  Rlcan  fanatics. 
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Poverty  Can  Be  Voluntary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Marlon  Star  of 
Ohio  brings  out  some  views  about  pov- 
erty which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
to  date.  Any  discussion  In  depth  of  this 
subject  ought  to  Include  these  views: 
•PovEarr"  Caw  B>  VoctrifTAKT 

President  Johnson's  current  campaign 
against  "poverty"  has  brought  Republican 
retaliation. 

Two  Congressmen — M.  O.  Sntdk>.  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Davx  Martin,  of  Nebraska — have 
asked  the  President,  4n  effect:  "What  about 
Lady  Bird's  acreage  In  Alabama  where  her 
tenants  live  in  abject  poverty?  Why  don't 
you  do  something  about  them?" 

The  First  Lady's  staff  director  has  ex- 
plained that  It  is  true  that  a  Negro  share- 
cropper family  does  occupy  some  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  Alabama  acreage  which  once  was 
cotton  land  and  now  has  been  diverted  most- 
ly into  timber. 

It  so  happens  that  the  sharecroppers 
pleaded  with  Mrs.  Johnson  to  let  them  stay 
on  as  long  as  they  lived.  They  pay  her  $5-a- 
month  rent.  She  provides  them  with  clothes 
and  gifts  occasionally.  They  are  grateful  to 
her.  .  They  have  what  they  want  for  their 
own  happiness. 

The  Incident  simply  points  up  a  question 
which  many  more  affluent  Americans  have 
overlooked:  What  is  poverty? 

Some  define  It  as  anything  below  an  arti- 
ficial flgvu'e  of  annual  Income.  Others  define 
it  in  terms  of  housing,  clothing,  automobiles, 
material  possessions. 

There  is  no  real  definition.  The  family 
accustomed  to  $20,000  a  year  might  feel 
poverty-stricken  if  It  were  cut  to  »15.000. 
The  family  virtth  $5,000  a  year  might  consider 
itself  "poor"  if  It  were  reduced  to  $4,000. 
Some  families  with  $1,000  are  not  "poor": 
They  are  wealthy  because  thye  have  all  they 
need  and  want  for  their  own  happiness. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  big  to-do 
about  the  so-called  "poverty"  in  "Appala- 
chia."  There's  no  doubt  that  some  families 
in  this  one-time  comparatively  prosperous 
coal  mining  belt  are  in  dire  financial  straiU. 
They  are  dejetced  and  frustrated  and  deserve 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  fellow  Americans, 


Some  of  ihem,  however,  would  not  ehang* 
places  with  the  so-caUed  affluani  tat  M»yehiM 
in  the  world.    They  like  Ufe  u  tiMy  ha?*  M. 

Some  parts  of  Ohio  hava  ladlvUtoata  ta- 
telligent  and  ikiUod  enough  to  hold  down 
good-paying  industrial  Jobs  but  don*t  want 
to  work.  Their  employers  are  forced  to  beg 
them  to  work  when  there's  work  to  be  done. 

But  they  work  only  long  enough  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  a  new  stove,  or  a  television 
set,  or  an  auto,  or  perhaps  shoes,  lliey'd 
rather  hunt  and  fish  than  work.  They  have 
their  own  little  garden  plots,  a  few  hens,  per- 
haps a  couple  of  hogs  for  meat. 

They  like  It  that  way.  No  amount  of 
money  offered  for  a  Job  can  lure  them  to 
change  their  way  of  life. 

There  are  thousands  of  this  same  sort  of 
people  elsewhere  In  "Appalachla." 

President  Johnson  needs  to  be  careful 
whom  a  generous  Uncle  Scun  offers  to  help. 
Good  Americans  sympathlae  with  thoaa 
genuinely  in  need.  They  wont  be  inter- 
ested in  shelling  out  for  those  who  are  bMppy 
as  they  are  and  don't  want  Jobs  or  money. 
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It  Won't  Work,  So  Doable  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALZroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaito  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

It  Wom't  Wosk,  So  Dottblx  It 

The  Alilanoe  for  Progree  has  been  a  colos- 
sal faUure.  by  everyone's  admission  up  to 
this  time^  and  now  Preeldent  Johnson  has 
decided  to  double  it. 

This  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  an  altogether 
too  frequent  conduct  of  Government,  that  if 
things  dont  work,  double  the  spoidlng. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  set  up  by 
President  Kennedy  in  August.  1961.  with  19 
Latin  American  nations.  This  country  was 
to  give  $10  bUllon,  with  $90  billion  from 
Latin  American  self-help  and  other  sources, 
including  private  Investment  over  a  10-year 
period. 

In  the  first  3  years,  almost  $2,500  million 
of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  was  committed,  but 
it  resulted  in  more  private  investment  fiow- 
Ing  out  of  Latin  America  than  fiowed  in. 

This,  combined  with  galloping  inflation — 
particularly  in  BrazU.  which  received  the 
moet  aid — completed  the  dreary  picture  of 
not  only  no  progress,  but  falling  even  to  keep 
even. 

To  this  was  added  the  failure  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  provide  self-help  and 
to  institute  the  reforms  upon  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  based  his  program.  Respect  for  the 
United  States  declined,  gratitude  was  nil,  and 
our  position  south  of  the  border  deterio- 
rated— ^notwithstanding  the  high  idealism  of 
the  program  and  the  very  substantial  funds 
provided. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  failure. 
First,  In  classic  South  American  fashion,  the 
money  went  to  the  politicians  and  almost 
none  trickled  down  to  the  desperately  im- 
poverished masses. 

Second,  the  Latin  American  mentality 
more  than  anything  else  admires  honor. 
The  United  States  honor  was  lessened  in  the 
Latin  American  mind  by  the  ease  with  whloh 
Castro  was  able  to  htimiliate  us  and  expand 
his  revolution  90  miles  from  our  shore.  In 
the  face  of  the  no-longer-observed  Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Third,  aftw  honor  the  Latins  admire 
strength.  America  has  shown  no  strength  or 
toMtaAlp  In  iU  dMUngs  with  the  Oantrml 
and  Sonth  Amfarlean  nations.  Quite  to  the 
oontrmry,  many  of  these  nations — ^particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Castro — have  been  far 
more  anxioiis  than  we  to  seize  the  initiative 
against  this  cancer  which  is  spreading 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding  their  marked  poverty. 
Latin  Americans  will  follow  an  honorable 
leader  and  strong  direction  rather  than 
wishy-washy  leadership  as  shown  by  lack  ot 
initiative  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 

TlM  appeasement-minded  schemes  lately 
propounded  by  Senator  FULsai^rr  were, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  considered  a  trial  bal- 
loon because  ot  his  impor|ant  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

We  admired  President  Kennedy's  Idealism 
and  the  dedication  of  President  Johnson  to 
eradicating  poverty.  Unfortunately,  dollars 
alone  wont  do  it.  There  must  be  a  system- 
atic plan  and  a  large  degree  of  self-help,  and 
this  i^parently  la  little  envisioned  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  current  scheme. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  south  ot  the 
border  recognises  the  almost  tmbelievable 
poverty  of  these  areas.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tioning the  need.  A  hostile  Latin  America  U 
unthinkable  and  we  must  help  them,  but 
dollar  bills  alone  never  could  and  now  less 
than  ever  can  do  the  Job. 

Fighting  without  a  plan  Is  no  fight  at  all, 
but  a  mockery.  Emphasiae  and  insist  on 
self-help.  llr.  President,  and  make  our  aid 
contingent  on  meaningful  progress  in  this 
<llrectlQD— benefiting  the  people,  not  the 
poUticians— and  then  the  Nation  will  be  with 
you  in  your  laudable  objectives. 


Adyice  to  Gradnates 
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or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  year  countless  orators  will  speak 
to  thousands  of  high  school  and  college 
graduating  classes.  Words  of  wisdom, 
words  of  Inspiration  will  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

A  powerful  sermon  on  economics  in  a 
free  society  and  a  potent  lesson  for  all  of 
us,  including  those  who  are  just  com- 
pleting their  education.  Is  contained  in 
the  following  copy  from  the  Warner  ft 
Swasey  advertisement  In  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  for  June  1, 1964. 

COMMKNCKMEMT   ADDSSSS,    1964 

This  is  the  day  you  graduates  commence  to 
make  full  use  of  all  you  have  been  learning  so 
far.  Put  it  to  use  with  hard  work,  and 
you'll  be  all  right,  never  fear. 

Yo\ir  economics  should  have  shown  you 
that  you  can  only  be  F«id  out  of  what  you 
produce.  The  rest  goes  for  the  equipment 
you  may  soon  be  using  (so  demand  good 
equipment)  and  for  the  taxes  of  the  govern- 
ment that  protects  your  Uberty  (so  make 
sure  no  taxes  go  to  restrict  your  liberty) . 

Your  histmy  should  have  shown  you  that 
wherever  any  government  or  power  has  prom- 
ised the  people  something  for  nothing.  It  has 
always  had  to  be  paid  for  after  all— with  the 
peoplBB'  liberty. 

Tour  English  should  have  teught  you  that 


there  ts  no  real  world  free  in  our  language: 
and  that  the  synonym  for  security  is  hard 
work. 

And  no  matto-  how  high  you  went  In 
mathematics,  dont  forget  this  important 
fact  of  arlthmetlo — that  price  Is  the  cum  <a 
labor  plus  materials  plus  taxes  pliM  a  inpii 
rent  for  use  of  manhines.  and  you  cant  add 
to  any  of  these  without  Increasing  the  sum- 
increasing  price. 

You've  learned  all  thU.  of  course,  and  if  you 
remember  It  and  act  accordingly  you'U  suc- 
ceed, becaiise  the  world  needs  and  wants 
people  who  understand  baste  facts. 

So  be.  of  good  cheer.  Ihls  Is  a  q>lendld 
year  to  start  an  energetic  life  of  earnest  work 
and  solid  achievement. 


The  PresidcBt  Aduevet  Dae  More 
Saccets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  President  Achieves  One  More 
Success"  which  appeared  in  the  Aprtl 
29  Issue  of  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville. 

The  editorial  ia  as  follows : 
Ths  PixsnmrT  Achebvsb  Oks  Moxx  Success 

The  logic,  skUl,  and  humor  with  which 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  won  wav#  after  wave  ot 
applause  from  the  predominantly  Republi- 
can audience  of  the  UjS.  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce were  almost  as  remarkable  as  the 
effect.  It  Is  fresh  evidence  that.  In  Walter 
Llppmann's  terms,  the  President  Is  pre- 
empting tlUe  to  the  great  center  of  Ameri- 
can poUtics  as  opposed  to  Its  extremes. 

The  throng  of  6,000  busineasmen  and  their 
wives  naturally  would  i^iplaud  the  Presi- 
dential iMwlictlon  that  1964  would  bring  In- 
dustry $30  biUion  In  profits  after  taxes— 
up  tnan  $17.a  billion  In  1942,  as  he  cannlly 
noted.  $24.8  billion  in  l»«a.  $37.1  billion  last 
year.  The  same  is  true  of  Presidential 
pointing  with  pride  to  a  Federal  budget  cut 
of  almost  a  bUllon  dollars,  ending  of  the 
raU  dispute  "without  a  strike  and  without 
compulsion.'*  ths  halving  of  the  deficit,  the 
reduction  at  Federal  employment  by  soma 
13,000  Jobs  from  a  year  ago,  the  "nar^st  tax 
cut  in  all  history,"  a  record  $e08.6-bUUon 
rate  of  national  output. 

But  Mr.  Johnson,  with  his  unique  mixtiu^ 
of  Texas  com,  wry  humor,  and  political  skiU. 
scored  a  more  meaningful  triumph  than  Just 
winning  applause  for  a  prediction  of  bigger 
profits  or  reiterated  enthusiasm  for  frugal- 
ity. He  put  in  liighly  effective  plugs  for  his 
antlpoverty  campaign  (poverty  Is  "a 
moimtlng  btirden"  to  all  taxpayers) ,  for  the 
end  of  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
the  cost  of  which  he  put  at  $15  billion  in 
output  each  year,  for  the  closing  of  out- 
moded "cavalry  forts"  and  military  activi- 
ties, for  a  foreign-aid  poUcy  to  fight  poverty 
elsewhere  in  the  world  Justified  by  this  fact- 
"If  peaceful  change  is  Impossible  •  •  •  then 
violent  change  is  inevitable." 

Reporters  present  noted  that  Mr.  Johnson 
was  interrupted  with  applause  or  laughter  or 
both  about  60  times,  that  he  drew  a  pro- 
longed ovation  at  the  end  for  "an  independ- 
ent, taxpayln",  light-bill-savin'  President." 
And  all  that  despite  fresh  urging  to  business 
to  hold  the  line  on  prices  and  profits.  Just 
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at  Constantinople.  Vigorously  asserting  this 
claim,  they  sou^t  for  centuries  to  oontool 
the  Bosporous  and  the  DardaDSlles  and  to 
gain  aeosas  to  the  warm  waters  ot  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  preeent  masters  of  the  Krem- 
lin have  the  same  objectives. 

In  tbe  19th  century,  when  the  csars  were 
extending  their  authority  from  central  Asia 
to  the  Balkans,  Britain  moved  to  protect  her 
lifeline  in  the  lledlterranean.  By  a  con- 
vention with  Turkey  signed  in  1878,  the 
British  to(A  over  the  island  of  Cyprus.  But 
this  strategically  located  island  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  moet  restless  and  problem -ridden 
of  Britain's  oversea  territories.  The 
Bnosis  movement,  calling  for  Cypriot  union 
with  Oreeoe,  started  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
have  been  hl^  dignitaries  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  In  Cyprus,  which  enjoyed  toleration 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
the  absence  of  regular  political  leadership, 
the  churchmen  became  the  natiiral  leaders 
in  temporal  affairs.  This  explains  the  politi- 
cal role  of  the  present  Archbishop  Maltarlos 
m.  president  of  Cyprus,  who  was  chosen  aa 
spiritual  leader  In  1960  at  the  age  of  37. 
Enoeis  was  and  Is  abhorrent  to  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  minority,  which  comprises  18  per- 
cent at  the  population  of  the  island.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  in  1916  Oreat  Britain 
oCsted  to  cede  Cyprus  to  Greece  on  condi- 
tion she  Join  the  Allies.  The  offer  was 
declined. 

The  sgltatlon  for  B^nosis  continued  through 
the  IQ^Cs  and  burst  into  fiftming  disorder 
in  19S1.  Then  came  World  War  n  and  the 
Intensive  activity  of  ttie  Communists.  The 
Progiesslve  Party  ot  the  Working  People 
(AKEL).  which  is  Communist,  was  founded 
In  194S  and  Immediately  oaiised  disturb- 
ances. About  the  same  time  there  was 
fcffmed  the  underground  terrorist  group 
EOKA  under  Oeorge  Orivaa.  EOKA  cor- 
rupted many  of  the  young  people  of  Cyprus, 
drawing  them  into  terrorist  activities. 

MaJ.  P.  C.  Batten,  British  army  officer  now 
serving  on  Cyprus,  recently  stated  in  tbe 
ICarlne  Corps  Oasette:  "This  movement 
(EOKA)  had  little  popular  support  from 
Greek  Cypriote  initially,  until  they  became 
browbeaten  by  a  combination  of  acts  of  ter- 
rorism, violent  racial  propaganda,  and  an 
Intense  political  campaign  by  the  church." 
There  was  "oathlng"  of  school  children  by 
EOKA  In  1965  and  a  wave  of  terrorism. 
Britain  was  forced  to  dispatch  10,000  troops 
to  the  island  In  October  1966  for  the  purpose 
of  rtot  breaking  and  search  operations. 
Antl-Turklsh  attacks  on  Cyprus  in  turn  trig- 
gered anti-Greek  riots  in  Istanbul  and 
Smyrna  (Ismlr)  In  Turkey,  in  which  Greek 
churches  were  btimed.  In  March  of  1966 
Archbishop  Makarlos  was  deported  to  the 
Seychellee  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Sir 
John  Harding,  the  British  governor  on 
Cyprus,  stated  that  the  archbishop  was 
deeply  Implicated  In  the  terrorist  campaign. 

After  the  Suez  disaster,  in  which  Britain 
suffered  heavy  loss  of  prestige  and  authority 
In  the  Eastern  Medlterannean,  the  Zurich 
conference  was  convened  and  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  was  created,  coming  into  exist- 
oice  in  1960  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
among  British.  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Cypriot 
leaders.  The  Independence  sgreement  was 
unusual  in  that  Greece  and  Turkey  re- 
tained the  right  to  Intervene  In  certain  clr- 
cimistances,  a  provision  similar  to  the  Piatt 
amendment  that  formerly  authorized  VM. 
Intervention  in  Cuba.  Moreover,  the  Cyp- 
riote agreed  to  British  military  enclavee 
on  the  island  totaling  99  square  mllee  and 
pledged  never  to  demand  return  of  the  base 
areas. 

Thus  one  period  of  trouble  ended  on  Cy- 
prus and  a  new  period  of  strife  came  into 
being.  In  June  19d8  Gordon  ni^^u  re- 
porting OD  conditions  in  the  Island,  wrote 
that  "amoDg  the  Greek  majority  the  Cy. 
prus  Communist  Party  flourishes  ominous- 


ly." Out  of  eonoeatanent  came  former  ter- 
rorlsU.  and  the  British  and  UJB.  Embassies 
became  the  object  of  mob  attacks.  On 
Christmas  Day  1968.  Prasldent  Makarlos  pro- 
poeed  changee  in  the  Cypriot  Constitution— 
changee  which  would  have  substantial  less- 
lanened  the  rights  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
minority. 

The  pattern  of  agitation  since  that  time 
has  t)«en  one  designed  to  embarrass  and 
disrupt  the  NATO  alliance  by  rupturing  the 
harmonious  relations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  with  the  Soviet  Union  being  the 
beneficiary  of  a  reduction  in  Western 
strength  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  attacks  on 
Turkish  Cypriote.  Turkey  has  showed  re- 
markable restraint.  Martial  law  has  been 
in  effect  in  Turkey  alnoe  the  worsening 
of  the  Cyprus  crisis.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
enmient  has  endeavored  to  hold  down  public 
protests  calling  for  Invasion  of  the  Island. 
Moreover,  the  Greeks  in  Istanbul  and  other 
Turkish  cities  have  not  been  harmed. 

Conservative  Greek  leaders  are  to  a  very 
difficult  position.  Ihey  do  not  welcome  the 
sight  of  Commimlst-Ied  elements  battling 
in  Cyprus  with  homemade  tanks  and  armored 
cars,  mortars  and  heavy  maohlneguns.  The 
memory  of  the  Communist  civil  war  in  Greece 
is  still  fresh  In  memory.  But  Premier  Papan- 
dreou  is  making  no  move  to  restrain  bis 
people  or  to  crack  down  on  Communist  ele- 
ments fanning  the  Cyprus  qusstton.  He  is 
politically  dependent  on  left-of -center  politi- 
cal forces  in  Oreeee.  and  his  conduct  reflects 
this  dependence.  Thus  he  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions in  Athena.  Moreover,  aa  Peter  N. 
Marudas  recently  stated  In  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Mr.  Papandreou  intends  to  "reintegrate 
former  Communists  Into  Greek  society." 

In  Cyprus.  Archbishop  Makarlos  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  airline  Aeroflot 
for  landing  rights  on  the  Island.  If  obtained, 
the  Soviet  aircraft  will  be  able  to  swoop 
down  over  British  basss  and  *"»*^tfi'n  close 
svirveillance.  Communist  countries  In  the 
United  NaUoos  are  soadly  b^ilnd  the  wily 
Makarloe.  Nlklta  Khruahchev  demonstrated 
his  support  for  Makarloe  In  February  1964 
when  he  cited  the  proposed  NATO  peace- 
keeping force  as  "cnide  encroachment  on  the 
sovereignty.  Independence  and  freedom  of  ths 
Republic  of  Cyprus."  He  warned  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  keep  their  haade  off  the 
island,  precisely  as  he  warned  the  United 
States  not  to  Intervene  In  Cuba. 

Reports  conttntM  to  come  In  of  Increasing 
Communist  partldpatton  in  the  Makarlos 
govenunents  and  of  the  flow  of  arms  and  am- 
miinltion  frcxn  the  Soviets.  Fighting  on  ths 
island  has  not  been  fully  controlled  despite 
the  presence  of  a  UJf.  garrison  estimated 
at  7,000  men.  The  Turks,  imder  the  Makarlos 
"law  and  order"  campaign,  have  received  a 
heavy  clobbering.  Thus  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  caUed  for  "geographical  separation" 
or  partition  of  the  Island. 

The  United  States  national  interest  In 
Cyprus  is  to  prevent  Soviet  domination  of 
this  strategic  Island  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  prevent  further  strife  between 
two  NATO  alliea. 

The  kmg-range  Soviet  objective  is  clear. 
Khrushohev  wants  to  shatter  the  NATO  bar- 
rier in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  to 
eetabliah  a  new  dase  for  subversion  and 
eventual  domination  of  the  entire  Middle 
Bast  from  Turkey  to  southern  Arabia.  His 
strategy  in  Cypnis  parallels  his  strategy  In 
Cuba.  In  this  case,  the  Sovlete  aim  to  ex- 
tend their  political  eootrol  through  the  Med- 
iterranean down  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

In  preventing  Borlet  attainment  of  theee 
objectives,  the  United  8t»tes  and  Its  NATO 
allies  must  make  full  use  of  their  decisive 
advantage  seapowar.  The  quarantine  of 
Ctfta  In  1902  suggeeto  that  what  Is  needed 
in  the  Cyprus  situation  is  similar  naval  ao- 
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tloci.  only  of  a  tougher  and  more  ooix^>rehen- 
slve  character.  The  strategle  In^MrafUv* 
would  seem  to  be  Isolation  of  Cyprus*  In- 
creasingly Red-leaning  government  by  a 
quarantine  Involving  the  UB.  Mh  Fleet,  with 
the  0th  Fleet  commander  operating  as  Oom- 
msnder  Naval  Striking  Support  Forces 
Southern  Europe,  a  NATO  command.  If 
NATO  power  is  not  used  to  block  the  Soviet 
design  on  Cyprus,  then  Cyprus  is  llkdy  to 
go  the  way  of  Cuba  under  Fidel  Castro. 
NATO  Interventton  in  Cyprus,  utilizing  the 
British  military  enclaves,  can  be  Justified 
under  tbe  terms  of  the  Zurich  sgreement 
(to  which  the  NATO  countries  of  Britain, 
Turkey,  and  Greece  are  parties)  and  under 
article  II  of  the  protocol  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  algned  in  1961.  This  article 
providee  for  oolleetlve  self-defense  by  the 
NATO  oountrtes  tf  and  when  there  is  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  torritotles  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  of  the  NATO  allies.  As  Cyprus, 
in  which  NATO  oountrtes  have  rights  of  in- 
tervention as  well  as  bcue  facilities,  is  threat- 
ened by  Communist  subversion  (as  much  so 
as  Cuba  was  during  the  Castro  rebellion), 
landing  of  a  strong  NATO  force  at  the  en- 
claves on  the  Island,  in  combination  with 
a  naval  quarantine,  would  seem  fully  in  order 
from  the  standpoint  of  international  law  and 
alliance  policy. 

Once  the  Communist  influence  in  Cyprus 
is  checked,  then  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cjrpriots  can  sit  down  to  negotiate  new 
ways  and  means  of  restoring  political  co- 
operation. But  timely  use  of  free  world 
power  is  essential  if  CyiH-tis  is  not  to  go  the 
vray  of  Cuba.  Intervention  in  Cyprus  under 
NATO  auspices  would  spare  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriote  tbe  tragedy  of  becoming 
captive  people  of  the  new  Communist  em- 
pire spreading  into  the  Middle  East. 

Hope  for  easing  the  Cyprus  problem  came 
in  mid-May  when  members  of  the  NATO 
alliance  asked  Dr.  Dirk  Stikker,  retiring 
NATO  Secretary  General,  to  try  to  mediate 
relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  But 
even  If  Oreeee  and  Turkey  come  to  agree- 
ment on  Cyprua,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  Makarlos  government  will  follow  their 
lead.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  power  drive  aimed 
at  Cyprus  will  not  be  ended.  Mcve  affirma- 
tive NATO  action  seems  in  order,  therefore. 
Anthont  Harbigak, 

Strategy  Staff. 


The  lavisiblc  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  May  27  raises  some  Interesting  ques- 
tions about  a  particular  State  Depart- 
ment publication: 

Ths  Ikvisiblx  Cbisis 

Any  American  who  wanto  to  be  absolutely 
uninformed  alxyut  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  is  invited  to  become  a  subscriber  to 
Foreign  Policy  Briefs. 

This  U  a  blue  sheet  published  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  It  carries  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  4Btate.  It  purports  to 
be  "a  fortnightly  summary  based  on  U.S. 
Government  stetemento.  reporte,  and  docu- 
menta." 

Do  you  know  what  appeared  in  volume 
XIU,  No.  33,  of  May  36,  1964?  A  lead  story  on 
the   Alliance  fen:   Progress   and  another   on 


NATO.  Thaas  breathlees  bits  of  information 
were  rounded  oat  by  a  column  of  "devdop- 
mente.  some  comment  and  finally  capsule 
notes." 

There  was  not  a  single  line,  not  one  single, 
word,  not  even  a  parenthetical  or  footnote 
nferanee  to  the  faet  that  the  worid  is  faU- 
tng  apart  under  the  feet  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  southsast  Asia.  There  la  (mly 
one  mcDtlan  of  that  Inflammatory  area. 
Here  Is  what  the  State  Department  has  to  say 
on  May  35,  1964,  in  ite  official  summary: 
"Tbe  Treasury  Department  on  May  6  an- 
nounced that  it  had  added  North  Vietnam 
to  the  list  of  blocked  countries  in  the  For- 
eign Asseta  Control  Regulations.  The  action 
was  taken  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Department  in  the  ll^t  of  the  con- 
tinued Vietcong  aggreesion  in  Vietnam." 

Oh.  there  are  aome  naughty  boys  around 
State  these  days  when  this  sort  of  awful 
action  is  recommended.  Think  of  it.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  going  to  block  the 
asseta  of  any  North  Vietnamese  who  may 
have  soeked  eome  of  that  Red  money  away 
in  the  United  Statee.  Isn't  that  horrible? 
Dont  you  Just  know  that  there  are  miUions 
and  thousands  and  hundreds  and  maybe 
even  $16  or  090  worth  of  North  Vietnamese 
asseta  in  this  coxintry? 

Can  this  be  the  State  Department  In  ac- 
tion? 

In  the  official  fortnightly  summary  "com- 
pUed  as  an  aid  to  wider  public  understand- 
ing of  foreign-policy  developmento"  surely 
there  should  have  been  some  passing  note 
about  Laoe,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Thai- 
land. If  nothing  else,  someone  on  the  staff 
must  read  a  dally  newspaper  of  some  sort. 

There  was  a  quote  from  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  the  diplcnnatlc  undertaker  who  created 
tbe  collapsible  neutrality  treaty  in  southeast 
Asia.  But  Harrtman  waant  discussing  that 
fiasco.  He  was  talking  about  the  "Sino- 
Sovlet  conflict." 

We  do  not  aak  a  great  deal  from  the  State 
Department.  It  is  proper  to  expect  that 
someone  in  authority  would  have  more  Judg- 
ment than  circulate  this  sort  of  official  ab- 
surdity that  blandly  ignoree  the  most  press- 
ing international  crisis  since  Cuba. 

Either  the  State  Department  should  ham- 
mer some  sense  into  this  publication  or  it 
should  quit  printing  it. 


Urban  Reaewal  Under  Brisk  Fire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    KINirXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  urban  renewal  have  con- 
cerned us  all  for  many  months  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  We  need  to  mobilize 
the  best  thinking  of  our  business  leaders, 
government  officials  at  all  levels,  econ- 
(xnlsts.  and  sociologists  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  answers  to  these  problems.  The 
Minneapolis  Star,  on  April  27.  28.  and  29. 
carried  a  series  of  three  articles  present- 
ing helpful  information  and  viewpoints 
on  urban  renewal.  All  of  us  can  benefit 
from  the  work  which  has  gone  into  the 
series: 

USBAN  RKNrWAL  UNDER  BRISK  FlRE 

(EorroR's  Note. — Urban  renewal  is  being 
analyzed  and  questicmed,  attacked  and  de- 
fended, more  widely  than  ever  before — in 
hearings,  newspapers,  magaslnes,  and  pam- 
phleta  in  Minneapolis  and  all  acroes  the 
country.     Three  aspecta  of  this   reapralsal 


will  be  discussed  In  a  seriee  of  three  ariicles, 
the  first  of  which  aiq>ears  below.) 
(By  Tsd  Kolderie) 

One  would  not  normally  expect  to  find 
Edward  Straus  and  the  New  Republic  maga- 
zine aligned  on  the  same  side  oo.  any  issue. 

Yet  dedicated  opponenta  of  urban  renewal 
and  the  liberal  Journals  of  opinion  are  cur- 
rently saying  some  very  similar  things. 

Both,  from  their  vastly  different  pointa  of 
view,  are  challenging  the  assimiptions  of  the 
program  •  •  •  asking  whether  tall  new  of- 
flces  and  apartmenta  really  are  better  than 
the  neighborhoods  they  replace,  and  whether 
displaced  families  and  biisineeses  are  simply 
being  pushed  aside  for  the  benefit  of  wealth- 
ier and  more  powerful  pec^le. 

It  Is  important  to  have  these  questions 
asked. 

Tet  responsible  public  officials  also  require 
answers. 

Above  all — from  anyone  who  insista  the 
program  be  halted — ^they  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect wcH'kable  aUematives. 

From  the  New  Republic  they  do  get  a  pro- 
posal— that  the  Government  build  "new 
towns"  for  the  low-income  disadvantaged 
now  flocking  to  the  cities,  so  that  the  renew- 
al of  the  older  central  dtlee  can  go  ahead 
without  injuring  theee  people. 

From  the  dedicated  opponenta,  in  Minne- 
apolis, they  get  nothing. 

Edward  Straus — former  newspaperman, 
sometime  secretary  of  the  retail  grocers  asso- 
ciation, now  a  full-time  reeearch  director 
and  lobbyist  for  various  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations (with  generally  unknown  sources  of 
support) — appears  against  the  renewal  proj- 
ecta  of  any  sort,  at  any  time.  In  any  place. 

With  his  bulging  rsd  foktor.  and  hla  rolled- 
back  tablet  of  yellow  note  pi4>er.  he  is  one 
of  city  haU's  most  familiar  figures. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  most  tfectlve.  He 
has  discovered  ttuit  atmplj  by  knowing  more 
about  any  eonlng  bill  or  renewal  plan  than 
a  whole  committee  of  aldermen,  he  can  get 
pretty  much  what  he  wanta  in  the  way  of 
time,  Informatton  and  attention. 

The  aldermen  give  him  their  ear  because 
he  can  frequently  tell  them  things  they 
want  to  know,  because  he  has  the  power 
to  embrasB  them  In  public,  and  because  they 
know  how  successful  he  can  be  in  stirring 
up  protesta  in  theCr  wards. 

Straus  sees  Uie  renewal  Issue  ss  a  simple 
case  of  black  and  white:  It  is  wrong;  it  ac- 
complishes nothing;  there  is  not  a  good  word 
to  be  said  for  it.  It  is  all  part  of  a  vast  con- 
spiracy of  bankers,  biireaucrato,  newspapers 
and  commercial  developers,  all  thoroughly 
insincere  and  equally  self-interested. 

Against  this  he  presenta  the  human  prob- 
lems created  by  any  public  land-taking:  the 
people  who  must  move,  the  replacement  of 
small  business  by  chain  stores,  and  the  un- 
certainty and  apparient  arbitrariness  of  It 
all. 

The  net  of  his  message  is:  "Leave  us 
alone." 

Tet  the  projecta  continue  to  move  ahead 
because  tbe  aldermen  know  that  they  can- 
not Just  "leave  the  city  alone."  They  could 
not,  if  they  wanted  to,  stop  the  changes 
taking  place.  This  is  an  older  city  now.  and 
lacking  a  conscious  effort  by  both  private 
and  public  agencies  ita  bousing.  Its  streeta 
and  ita  public  facilities  will  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

Moet  important,  the  aldermen  know  that 
if  the  city  is  not  oooserved  and  rehabilitated, 
there  is  no  futtire  here  for  any  of  the  low- 
income  families,  the  small  businesses  and 
the  elderly  prupierty  uwueiB  except  a  steady 
rise  in  their  real  estate  taxes  as  buildings 
and  neighborhoods  deteriorate,  as  the  tax 
base  declines  and  as  the  cost  of  welfare, 
police,  flre  and  other  sei  vices  continues  to 
rise. 

And  it  U  Just  at  this  point  that  it  really 
becomes  clear  how  little  opfMnenta  like 
Strauss  have  to  offer. 
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council  caucus  during  the  debate  over  the 
St.  Anthony  Weat  project  this  spring  to  re- 
alBrm  their  position. 

It  iB,  of  course,  partly  a  question  of  the 
money.  With  this  program,  as  with  the 
highway  program,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  raising  and  spending  the  funds  on 
a  national  basis.  The  local  chamber  simply 
takes  the  position  that  so  long  as  this  ar- 
rangement exists  (and  so  long  as  Minneapolis 
taxes  help  support  it)  Minneapolis  is  en- 
titled to  share  in  it. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  local  business- 
man's position  Is  also  based  in  an  under- 
standing that— despite  the  redtape  and  the 
occasional  bureaucratic  Inflexibility — the 
Federal  Involvement  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
useful  and  constructive. 

Their  practical  Judgment  Is,  In  effect,  that 
the  "handle  It  locally"  alternative  Is  not 
likely  to  be — at  least  not  In  Minneapolis — 
a  better  or  more  effective  or  more  locally  re- 
sponsive program  than  the  one  we  have  at 
present. 

For  the  businessmen  (veeponslble  tot  spark- 
ing the  city's  development  understand,  as 
the  chamber's  national  staff  in  Washington 
may  not,  that  there  are  times  (as  when  a 
local  project  divides  the  business  community 
itself,  or  threatens  a  fight  betweeen  the  busi- 
nessmen and  city  hall)  when  the  presence 
of  the  Federal  standards  and  deadlines  and 
assistance  and  encouragement  may  help  lo- 
cal people  reach  a  decision  they  could  never 
reach  alone. 


Nzeoxd:  a  "Wnrrx  Pafx*"  on  New  Possibu.!- 

xnts  roB  LicKiMO  Bught — Paht  3 

(By  Ted  Kolderle) 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  good  program  In 
Minneapolis,  and  has  been  getting  better. 

It  has  been  effectively  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority, 
scandalfree.  Land  cleared  has  been  wcM.  to 
private  developers  according  to  schedule. 
Wrecking  and  rebuilding,  as  a  technique,  is 
giving  way  to  "repairing"  existing  neighbor- 
hoods. We  are  far  ahead  of  other  cities  in 
helping  the  familiee  and  bxislnesses  dis- 
placed. 

Tet  a  growing  number  of  people  In  city 
hall  are  interested  in  looking  at  new  possi- 
bilities, new  techniques,  and  possible  alter- 
natives to  urbfui  renewal. 

Among  some  aldermen,  particularly,  there 
Is  a  growing  Interest  in  making  a  real  effort 
to  stop  blight  short  of  the  point  where  re- 
newal (whoever  finances  it)   Is  required. 

The  council  has  encouraged  CUCs  urban 
renewal  task  force,  working  with  the  top 
staff  involved  in  city  development  to  re- 
view the  Minneapolis  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

At  least  four  cotirses  have  been  suggested. 

One  would  be  to  expand  the  council's  role 
in  the  early  planning  of  renewal  projeete. 

A  second  approach  assumes  there  are  al- 
ready enough  people  locking  over  the  hous- 
ing authority's  shoulder  at  individual  proj- 
eete, and  would  concentrate  on  helping  the 
council  devdop  ito  own  basic  policies  for 
the  whole  program. 

Coming  up  to  the  Seward  Bast  rehablllte- 
tlon  for  example,  the  council  still  has  no 
pcdlcy  on  what  share  of  the  cost  of  new 
paving,  sidewalks,  eto.  Is  to  be  paid  by  the 
local  property  owner,  and  what  part  by  the 
city.  The  council  applied  one  standard  in 
Harrison;  another  tn  St.  Anthony  West. 

It  does  not  know  whether  all  streeto  in  a 
rehabilitation  area  should  be  paved,  or 
whether  some  should  be  left  oiled-dirt. 

More  bctfic  Is  the  question:  Where  Is  the 
whole  program  gcdngT  The  authority  has 
learned  by  painful  experience  to  propose 
pretty  much  the  projeete  it  knows  ahead  of 
time  the  council  wante,  or  will  accept.  The 
trouble  is  that  although  a  few  aldermen  sus- 
pect there  are  parte  of  the  dty  that  need 
attention  and  are  not  getting  it,  the  council 


has  no  prlorly  system  for  picking  the  most 
important  areas  first. 

A  third  ^>proach  would  be  to  locA  at  other 
techniques  of  handling,  and  flnandng,  re- 
newal that  have  scarcely  been  tried  in  Min- 
neapolis at  all. 

Since  the  Hi-Lo  project  in  northeast  Min- 
neapolis ( 1960-62 )  the  city  has  operated  en- 
tirely through  the  federally  assisted  renewal 
program.  Projetos  can.  however,  be  financed 
through  local  bonds  and  tex  levies.  It  Is 
possible  under  Stete  law  to  pay  the  net  cost 
of  a  project  by  setting  aside  (toward  the 
repayment  of  bonds)  the  increased  tax  reve- 
nues created  by  redevelopment.  In  addition, 
Stete  law  permlte  private  "redevelopment 
companies"  to  take  the  initiative  in  certain 
residential  projeete,  and  permlte  the  city  to 
grant  them  a  tax  exemption  for  up  to  25  years 
on  whatever  increase  in  assessed  valuation 
resulte  fronx  their  rebuilding. 

The  fourth  approach  essentially  asks  how 
long  the  city  Is  going  to  go  on  attacking  the 
symptoms  of  blight  while  ignoring  most  of 
the  causes. 

Minneapolis  is  not  really  cheating  when  it 
swears  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  each  sum- 
mer (as  a  condition  to  receiving  Federal  aid 
for  renewal)  that  it  is  dcdng  all  It  can.  on  Ite 
own,  to  prevent  blight.  No  doubt  our  local 
enforcement  programs  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  In  many  cities. 

Yet  It  is  a  gentle  luiderstetement  to  say 
Minneapolis  coiild  do  more,  far  more,  to  hold 
and  conserve  Ite  older  neighborhoods  than  it 
Is  now  doing. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  thing  the  CUC 
task  force  oould  do  would  be  to  bring  to  the 
council  a  detailed  and  forceful  report  on  the 
neede  and  opportunities  for  organizing  and 
coordinating  the  city^  day-to-day  programs 
so  they  increase,  not  reduce,  this  city's  tax 
base.  Ite  locAs  and  ite  "Ilvablllty." 

The  annual  street-improvement  jvogram. 
for  example,  might  be  planned  more  with  an 
eye  to  Ite  effect  on  reddentlal  pn^ierty  values 
than  it  is  at  present.  Propoeed  changes  In 
zoning,  on  the  other  hand,  mlf^t  routinely 
be  routed  through  the  traffle  engineer  and 
other  technical  offices  (Indudlng  the  as- 
sessor) ,  since  a  major  change  In  the  pmnit- 
ted  land  use  Is  likely  to  have  direct  effecte 
on  traffic  patterns,  on  water  and  sewer  use, 
and  on  the  values  of  surrounding  property 
(i.e.,  on  the  tax  base) . 

Most  important,  perhaps,  the  program  of 
building  inspection  and  code  enforcement 
could  be  strengthened. 

The  Inescapable  truth  Is  that  Minneapolis 
has,  now,  only  enough  Inspectors  to  (a) 
keep  up  with  the  new  construction  and  (b) 
to  check  out  complalnte.  There  Is  nothing 
left  over  for  the  sort  of  routine,  oontiniiing 
inspection  and  enforcement  program  needed 
to  keep  bll^t  from  starting. 

An  old  wisdom  among  the  aldermen  inslste 
that  really  tough  code  enforcement  Is  po- 
litical suicide.  Tet,  currently,  a  number  of 
neighborhoods,  which  can  see  the  cancer 
starting  along  their  streete,  are  appealing  for 
it.    This  is  new,  and  hopeful. 

No  such  program  would  be  easy  for  the 
council.  By  and  large  the  people  who  op- 
poee  renewal  also  oppose  planning  and  zoning 
and  code  enforcement.  There  may  even  be  a 
problem  In  encouraging  the  inspectors  to 
crack  down  on  violations. 

But  there  is  an  Increasing  interest  among 
many  aldermen  in  giving  all  this  a  try.  They 
are  aware  that.  In  the  community  improve- 
ment program,  they  now  have  enough  infor- 
mation about  "what's  really  happening  in 
the  city"  to  make  this  sort  of  blight-pre- 
vention possible. 

Many  ideas  are  being  tossed  arotmd.  The 
real  need  is  for  some  group  to  give  the  ooim- 
cll.  In  a  sort  of  "white  paper,"  some  dear, 
precise  idea  what  tbe  posdbllltlas  are,  and  to 
spell  out  what  should  be  done,  when  and  by 
whom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NXW   HAMPSHnZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  un- 
sound viewpoints  are  allowed  to  achieve 
status  merely  for  lack  of  challenge.  Lest 
this  be  the  case  with  those  of  Dr.  P.  A, 
Schiotz,  president  of  the  American  Luth- 
eran Church,  on  the  subject  of  prayer 
in  the  public  schools,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point  an  excellent  reply  to  Dr.  Schiotz 
by  Herbert  A.  Phllbrlck,  of  Rye,  N.H. 

I  cannot  understand  why  UJ3.  citizens, 
whether  or  not  connected  with  a  church 
oppose  allowing  children  to  hear  or  re- 
cite a  prayer  or  to  decline  to  do  so,  on 
an  optional  basis,  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  land.  It  makes  no  difTerence 
whether  the  prayer  is  the  simple  one  to 
Almighty  Ood  composed  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Regents,  a  series  of  Hail 
Mary's,  or  anything  else.  The  point  to 
the  whole  problem  Is  that  we  must  re- 
main humble  before  a  Supreme  Being. 
It  is  wise  to  encourage  our  young  people 
to  believe  In  a  Supreme  Being— from 
whatever  perspective. 

Without  such  a  belief— without  the 
genuine  humility  It  develops— the  re- 
strictions of  conscience  on  human  be- 
havior can  faU  by  the  wayside  for  belief 
in  Ood  strengthens  conscience. 

No  policy  that  encourages  disbelief  or 
denies  exposure  to  belief  on  a  voluntary 
basis  is  good  for  America.  Language 
such  as  In  my  resolution  proposed  In 
June  of  1963— House  Jokit  Resolution 
603 — provides: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  und  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
Ing  arUde  is  hereby  propoeed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intente 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  Stetes: 

"AancLs — 
"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Constitution  it  shall  be  the 
right  of  aU  persons  attending  or  otherwise 
participating  in  public  schools,  in  public  in- 
stitutions, and  in  other  public  places, 
throughout  the  United  Stetes,  ite  territories 
and  possessions,  to  participate  or  to  decUne 
to  participate  in  prayers,  prayerful  medita- 
tion or  the  reading  of  sacred  scriptures  or 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  right  to  decline  to 
participate  shall  include  the  right,  upon  re- 
quest, to  be  excused  from  the  presence  of 
participante. 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Constitution  reference  to  belief 
In  or  reliance  upon  Ood  or  a  divine  being 
may  be  made  In  any  governmental  or  pubUc 
document,  proceeding,  ceremony,  or  inaU- 
tutlon.  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency  or 
obligation  of  the  United  Stetes:  Provided 
however.  That  no  citizen  of  the  United 
Stetes  may  be  required,  upon  objection,  to 
give  oath  or  affirmation  of  such  belief  or  re- 
liance as  a  condition  to  entiUement  to  Fed- 
*mJ  "   ®****    rlghte,   privileges,   qr   pubUc 


"Sec.  3.  ThU  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fo\uths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
ite  submission  to  the  Stetes  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  Phllbrick's  letter  to  Dr.  Schiotz 
reads  as  follows: 

„    _  Mat  26, 1964. 

Dr.  Fkzihux  a.  Schiotz, 

President,  American  Lutheran  Church 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Deab  I>b.  Sckiotz:  I  noticed  your  testimony 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
reported  in  the  Congrbbsionai.  Rboobo  by 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fbasb,  of  Minnesota  (p 
Aa372,  vol.  110,  No.  91). 

Your  plea  was  to  allow  the  Constitution 
to  remain  the  way  it  is,  and  to  reject  the 
Becker  amendment  on  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

May  I  submit  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Becker  amendment  is  to  do  jM-eclsely  that; 
and  to  correct  the  gross  misinterpretation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Oburt. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  "Foundations 
of  American  OonsUtutlonalism,"  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Prof.  Andrew  C.  MclAUghUn 
printed  by  Fawcett  PubUcationa.  I  respect- 
fully call  to  your  attention  the  many  pas- 
sages which  point  to  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  founded,  not  only  upon  mere 
belief  in  God  or  acceptance  of  Ood;  our  Con- 
stitution was  made  In  compact  with  God. 

The  whole  Constitution  was  considered  a 
contract,  in  which  men  agreed  to  live  togeth- 
er in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Ood,  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
Within  this  framework,  God  Himself  was 
considered  to  be  the  supneme  constiutional 
monarch.  Thus  it  Is  no  more  unnatival  to 
salute  Ood,  or  praise  Ood.  or  pray  to  God 
than  it  is  to  salute  the  flag;  in  fact,  the  first 
la  even  more  natural  than  the  second. 

"l^e  Supreme  Ooint  ruling,  theref<we,  was 
a  grotesque  distortion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  first  amendment.  Hence  It 
is  the  Supreme  Co\irt  which  refuses  to  allow 
the  Constitution  to  remain  as  it  is.  Because 
within  the  context  and  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress,  vmich  also  means  the 
Supreme  Court,  Is  specifically  denied  any 
power  to  restrict,  or  prohibit,  or  deny  the 
right  of  the  people  to  pray  to  God,  our  Su- 
preme Monarch  who  rules  our  land  and  the 
world  in  accord  with  His  promisee  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  divine  Jiistlce. 

Justice  Douglas  was  technically  correct,  in 
his  concxuTlng  c^lnlon,  that  if  it  is  "right 
and  proper"  that  we  deny  the  Lord  of  our 
land  in  the  classroom,  we  must  also  do  so 
inthe  pledge  of  allegiance,  the  mention  of 
Ood  on  our  coins,  the  employment  of  chap- 
plains  in  the  armed  services,  the  exemption 
of  church  property  from  taxes,  and  In  aU 
other  matters.  To  paraphrase  a  popular 
song,  you  can't  do  away  with  one  witiiout 
the  other." 

We  cannot  logically  disavow  Ood  in  one 
area,  particularly  among  children  in  public 
schools,  and  stUl  pledge  allegiance  to  God  in 
other  areas  of  public  life. 

I  further  submit  that  the  principle  of  sep- 
aratlon  of  church  and  state  specifically  pro- 
hiblte  the  unconstitutional  and  Ulegal  prac- 
tice Of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
other  church  establishmente  to  lobby  in  fa- 
vor or  against  various  legislative  matters  in 
Washington.  No  church,  whether  Lutheran 
Baptist,  or  any  other,  has  any  legal  right 
under  Uie  Constitution  to  act  in  taVOT  or 
a^lnst  Government  rules  and  regulations. 
Christians,  as  individuals,  have  the  right  to 
do  so;  but  not  organized  church  pressure 
and  power  groups.  This,  the  Founding 
Fathers  greatiy  feared. 

1  Jt,^  °K  ^^*f  "^  carefully  the  series  of 
lectures  by  Professor  McLaughlin;   and  re- 
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study  the  early  documente  (which  may  take 

■ome  time,  since  most  of  tbem  have  been 

purged  from  our  modem  history  books) ;  and 

I  believe  that  having  done  so.  yoo  wUl  wish 

to  change  your  testimony. 

May  the  Ixird  be  with  each  of  us   as  we 
seek  His  way.  «»  us,  as  we 

Tours  in  Christ. 
//.,__  Hmhiit  a.  PHn.BBICX. 

(Copy  to  Coogreasman  Dooaid  Ftaaer  Ooo- 

gressman  Frank  J.  Becker,  Congressman  Louis 
C.  Wyman,  Dr.  Daniel  PoUng,  Dr.  J.  D  Bales. 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Pew.  and  Mr.  John  Loehnert ) 


Barry  Goldwater— Tke  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr  MICHEU  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRissioNAL  Rccou  an 
editorial  w)pearing  in  the  May  21  1964 
edition  of  the  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph' 
Dixon,  m.,  enUUed  "Barry  Goldwater-^ 
The  Man." 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Babbt  Goldwateb — The  Man 

The  kingmakers  of  New  York  and  the 
money  intereete  of  the  eastern  seaboard  with 
their  mouthpiecea.  the  Uberals  and  SodaUste 
of  the  Uberal  press  and  airwave  oommente- 
tors  are  aU  in  a  ditiier,  and  their  hands  are 
fluttering  because  Senator  Babbt  Ooldwateb 
Is  reaUy  gathering  up  the  necessary  delegates 
to  elect  and  nominate  him  as  RepubUcan 
standard  bearer  come  the  San  FranclKW 
convention  in  July.  ^^ 

■The  desperate  efTort  of  the  eastern  liberals 

^^  ^^^^^.^I?^'^  *°  ■*°P  ^^  <«^y  real  "incere 
and  dedicated  man  that  is  running  is  some- 
thing that  is  much  more  than  ridiculous 

We  wonder  if  you  have  noticed  that  Bocke- 
feUer  and  tbe  Lodge  crowd  both  attack  and 
try  to  ridicule  and  beUttte  Senator  Gold- 
WAT«  and  are  trying  to  tear  down  a  wonder- 
ful American— a  tried  and  true  patriot— a 
man  who  has  made  it  himself— a  man  who  is 
h°ui°hSseTf.'^  -tatemente  he  sometimes 

oJ^Z  °**"T*™  o'*'-  the  years  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  go  into  the  political  batUe 
to  defend  and  campaign  in  their  States  for 
these  same  "Uttie  men "  who  are  now  out  to 

stop  OOLOWATBB. 

WeU,  in  our  own  Uttie  old  midwestern 
mind  we  have  a  good  thought  and  in  our 
heart  we  have  a  wonderful  feeling  that  the 
vast  majority  of  plain.  Ood-ftarUig  peoSe 
west  of  the  Hudson  River,  plus  UioiLS  of 
wonderful  homespun  people  of  New  England 

^»K.  L'Slf*'  *"  *°^  to  be  Just  old- 
fashioned  "happy,"  knowing  that  they  vriU 
^  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  tor  Babbt 
GOLDWATEB,  the  man  at  theh-  choice,  a  plain 
man  of  the  people,  a  man  who  is  not  lazy 
who  is  not  a  stuffed  shirt,  and  a  man  who  is 
^°^^^^  ^™"  ^**  °^^  personal  gain,  but  has 
a  dedicated  sense  of  honesty  and  duty,  and 
is  for  his  country  and  the  conservative  prin- 
ciples that  made  o\u-  country  great. 

The  California  primary  wiU  probably  be  a 
rough  campaign  these  last  few  weeks,  with 
the  moneybags  throwing  aU  th«  under- 
handed punches  they  can  to  stop  Senator 

GOLDWAT"- 


M  ^*  RockefeUer  and  Lodge  groups  would 
do  the  Republican  Party  a  much  better  serv- 
ice if  they  concentrated  their  attacks  and 
told  the  truth  about  what  is  going  on  in 
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EXTENSICfN  OP  REBIARK8 

OF 

HON.  CHAIIlES  L  BENNETT 

IN  THS  HOU8B  '  >P  RXPRKSEMTATIVE8 

Thurtda  t.  Maw  U.  1964 


Mr.      BENNET  T 
Speaker,  Tuesday 
electton  day  In  tqe 
moat    tnuwrtant 
Democratie 

Demoeratie  nomlHatlon 
jMXNid  today 


prin  ary 


Uon  of  the  House 
to  the  Nation 
Bums,  mayor  of 
the  last  15  3rear$, 
for  Oovanor  by 
Mayor  Bums, . 
the  Democratic 
mount  to  vict<»y 
next  Oovemor  o: 
late  Haydon  Bi 
dred,  his  belovec 
tire  wonderful 
dous  victory.    I 
will  be  a  great 
Include  in  the 
Mayor  Bums' 
attest  to  his  abilities 
en   FlOTlda    and 
among  the  50  Stales 
(From   the  Floiidj 


to  bring  to  the  atten 

of  Representatives  and 

news  that  Haydon 

Jackscmvllle,  Fla.,  for 

has  been  ncxnlnated 

an  overwhelming  vote. 

".  speaking,  since 

nomlnati(Mi   is   tanta- 

tn  Florida,  will  be  the 

Florida.    I  congratu- 

18,  his  lovely  wife.  Mil- 

motho-.  and  his  &i- 

f4mily.  on  this  tremen- 

sure  Haydcm  Bums 

Qovemor  of  Fl(Hida.    I 

two  editorials  from 

newsimpers  that 

which  will  strenf  th- 

Its    eminent    position 


tie 


pncticaU7 


!  Rk(  oko 
hoo  letown : 


Stats  Rssponsii  ujtt 


TlmM-Unlon,    May    24, 
1964] 

Is  BT7KN8'  CKKEO 


<f 


jiT  : 


Florida  Democntti 
inM  for  the  cOc* 
ruxMff    piinuury. 
Stato'a  laxkg  political 
etal  elrcumctaiioe 
taking  effect  this  . 
even  probable,  thai 
Tueeday   will   be 
yeara. 

Bvent*  since  the 
when   JackaonrUle 
led  the  field  ot  6 
tlal  plurality  and 
mora  than  300.000 
stature  and 
ferment  in  the 

One  aspect  of 
la  pointed  up  by 
conference  of 
Tcrk  City,  an 
Bums  la  a  past 
the  annual  meetlni 
tude  of  matten  Inn 
cooper atloo.  Which 
▼olves  the  conetan 
croachment,  a 
holds  sound  and 

His  stand  In 
of  local  and  State 
In  solving  the  complex 


of  Florida.  Mr. 
,  May  26,  1964,  was 
State  of  Flnlda.  The 
race    in    the    second 

was  that  for  the 
for  Oovemor.    I 


will  chooee  their  ncnn- 

OoTcnux'  In  Tueedays 

H    combination    of    the 

tradition  and  the  spe- 

a  constitutional  change 

makes  it  poaslMe.  and 

the  nominee  chosen  on 

dovemor    for   the    next   6 


first  primary  on  May  5, 

I   Mayor   Haydon   Bums 

c  uidldates  by  a  substan- 

'  ron  the  endorsement  o( 

'  oters.  ha^e  added  to  his 

his  claim  to  pre- 

ballotlng. 

clalxa.  by  coincidence, 

annual  meeting  of  the 

I.  opening  today  In  New 

of  which  Mayor 

As  in  the  past, 

will  deal  with  a  multl- 

'^Ivlng  Federal-mimlclpal 

In  torn  necessarily  in- 

threat  of  Federal  en- 

on  which  Mayor  Bums 

-knovn  views. 

of  the  full  exercise 

rights  and  responsibilities 

problems  of  the  times 


strengthened 
I  runi  iff 

th) 
mayo  s, 
orgaiiaatlon 
pnsldent. 


i  sub]e  rt 
wel 
sup:  tort 


Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  who  would  siir- 
rmOat  those  rights  and  responsibilities  In 
exchange  for  a  handout,  accompanied  by 
dictation  as  to  its  use.  from  Washington. 

His  views  are  solidly  grounded  In  his  own 
background  and  e^Mrtence  as  a  small  busi- 
nessman. In  which  he  encountered  the  stul- 
tifying effects  of  Federal  Government  red- 
tape  and  interference  with  the  free  work- 
ings of  private  enterprise. 

His  views  on  the  proper  exercise  of  State 
reqxtnslbUlty  in  handling  Its  own  affairs  are 
p<^nted  up  by  his  call  for  a  "long-range,  fair. 
and  equitable  tax  program"  to  correct  the 
present  hodgepodge  of  State  tax  laws  and 
put  the  State's  fiscal  policies  and  flnancee  on 
a  buslnees-llke  basis. 

The  Job  Is  too  complex  to  be  completed  in 
a  single  session  of  the  legislature,  be  noted, 
but  It  can  be  achieved  In  a  8-year  term. 
.  Mayor  Bums'  stand  on  this  and  other  is- 
sues, emphasizing  affirmative  and  respon- 
sible government  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  constitutes  In  the  final  analysis  the 
surest  protection  against  the  creation  of  a 
vacuum  In  the  administration  of  the  public's 
business  which  opportunists  in  Washington 
stand  ready  and  eager  to  fill  with  further  en- 
croachments of  centralized  power. 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)   Journal.  May 
15,  1964] 
It's  BT7RNS  Time — For  All  PLOBn>A 
Now  that  Miami's  Robert  Bang  High  has 
been  officially  declared   winner  of  a  runoff 
spot   In   the  second  State   OemocraUc  pri- 
mary, and  now  that  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  choice   for   Qovemor   narrows  down   to 
Mayor  High  and  Jacksonville's  Mayor  Hay- 
don Bums,  It  Is  now  that — 

The  Jacksonville  Journal  recommends  to 
its  readers  that  they  vote  for  Mayor  Burns, 
of  Jacksonville,  on  May  36. 

We  give  him  our  complete  endorsement. 
We  wish  him  the  very  best  of  luck  and  hope 
that  his  victory  will  be  a  clear-cut  one  that 
will  leave  no  doubt  about  whom  Floridlans 
want  for  the  No.  1  spot. 

It  was  apparent,  even  before  SUte  Senator 
Scott  Kelly,  of  Lakeland,  was  ruled  out  of  the 
runoff,  that  the  ultimate  race  would  boll 
down  to  a  battle  between  the  mayors  of  the 
State's  two  leading  cities.  There  are  those 
in  south  Florida  who  portray  Mr.  High  not 
only  as  Miami's  great  hope  for  that  city's  first 
man  in  the  Governor's  mansion,  but  also  as 
the  man  who  can  do  the  most  for  south 
Florida. 

Although  we  recognize  there  may  be  some 
advantage  to  our  area  having  a  north  Flor- 
ida man  in  the  Governor's  seat,  we  also  firmly 
believe  that  Mr.  Bums  Is  the  better  choice 
for  a  chief  executive  representing  all  of  Flor- 
ida. We  do  not  sound  our  call  on  a  sectional 
basis;  we  feel  that  what  Is  refiected  in  his 
15-year  record  as  Jacksonville  mayor  also 
Is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  progress  and  lead- 
ership required  statewide  during  the  next 
2,  and  perhaps  6.  years. 

Soxne  of  the  reasons  we  believe  Mayor 
Bums  to  be  the  best  choice  for  all  Florida 
are: 

He  will  see  that  Interstate  Route  95  Is  com- 
pleted, aiding  all  of  Florida's  east  coast,  ea- 
peclally  tourist-rich  Miami  and  Dade  Coun- 
ties. 

He  can  expect  a  friendly  legislature,  re- 
sulting In  a  productive  and  efficient  session, 
because  he  has  the  backing  of  both  the 
speaker-designate  of  the  house  and  the  pres- 
ident-designate of  the  senate. 

He  has  made  some  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  higher  education  that  would  affect 
State-supported  schools  throughout  Florida 
If  they  are  adopted. 

He  has  no  sectionalism  identification,  as 
has  Mayor  High,  so  wiU  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  represent  all  of  Florida. 

Today's  recommendation  by  the  Journal 
breaks  a  longstanding  policy  of  Florida  Pub- 
lishing  Co.   of   not   endorsing   any   political 
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candidate.  But  we  feel  that  our  obligation 
to  the  people  of  Florida  U  more  urgent  and 
more  obvious  this  year  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past. 

Haydon  Bums,  on  his  record  of  successful 
administration  and  leadership,  U  the  man 
needed  to  maintain  Florida's  dynamic  prog- 
ress currenUy  underway.  We  recommend 
him  to  you. 


Long-Raaf c  Water  Profram  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  Txzsfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  In 
the  CoNORKssiOMAi.  Rboou)  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Tyler  County  Times 
Sunday,  March  15,  1964.  Our  possibili- 
ties for  growth  and  industrial  develop- 
ment In  east  Texas  are  unlimited  pro- 
vided we  wisely  conserve  and  develop 
our  water  resources  in  east  Texas.  Fed- 
eral money  is  being  made  available  an- 
nually to  conduct  surveys  on  the  Neches 
and  Sabine  Rivers: 

Long-Ranos  Watxb  Pxooaax  Nxsdxd 

The  city  commission  voted  last  week  to 
drill  three  wells  so  that  Tyler  wUl  not  run 
short  of  water  this  summer. 

This  is  fine,  and  it  should  handle  the  situ- 
ation for  the  summer.  But  It  refiects  a  civic 
Job  that  we  have  not  done  In  our  dty. 

We  need  to  move  ahead  quickly  on  de- 
veloping a  permanent  and  long-range  solu- 
tion to  oiu-  city's  water  needs. 

In  this  regard,  the  fact  that  Tyler  has 
fallen  behind  in  the  past  7  or  8  yean  U 
Ulustrated  all  the  more  vividly  by  the  fact 
that  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  stopgap 
measures.  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Oonnally  McKay  has  pointed  out  that  a  long- 
range  water  plan  Is  one  of  our  most  pressing 
problems. 

Many  Tyler  people  in  all  walks  of  life  talk 
favorably  of  Tyler  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Blackburn  Crossing  Reser- 
voir on  the  Nechea  River  as  the  permanent, 
long-range  solution  to  our  water  problems. 

It  is  possible  for  Tyler  to  participate  In 
the  Blackburn  Crossing  project  in  any  one 
of  several  different  ways.  We  can  Join  with 
Palestine  in  the  Upper  Neches  River  Munic- 
ipal Water  Authority,  or  we  can  make  any 
of  several  arrangements  for  purchase  of  water 
from  the  authority,  or  take  measures  some- 
where in  between. 

Our  city's  participation  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral wajrs  will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring 
the  development  of  the  present  Lake  Pales- 
tine to  its  ultimate  potential. 

And  it  is  the  only  evurt  way  now  open  to 
lis  that  wovUd  enable  us  to  insiu^  that  our 
city  will  always  have  the  water  available  that 
it  win  need  as  it  continues  to  grow  over  the 
years. 

The  Upper  Neches  lake  at  Its  ultimate 
size  would  offer  the  fringe  benefits  that  any 
large  lake  offers  In  the  way  of  attractions 
for  tourists  and  vacationers,  all  of  which 
would  be  an  economic  boon  to  the  area. 

What  the  city  commission  will  or  will  not 
do  soon  on  this  score  is  not  known  to  us. 

But  if  Tyler  ciUzens  are  Interested  in  the 
project  sufficiently.  It  lent  necessary  to  wait 
for  ithe  commission  Itself  to  initiate  action. 

Citizens  interested  In  Tyler's  participation 
In  Blackburn  Crossing  can  Initiate  such  ac- 
tion themselves — by  way  of  petition.  Peti- 
tions with  an  impressive  number  of  names 
of  responsible  citizens  In  many  segments  of 
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eonmranity  Ufa  would  no  doubt  be  enter- 
tatnad  by  the  otty  onmmliton  on  this  pro- 
eet.  as  tliay  woold  ba  by  any  local  fovemlng 
body  on  any  project  of  sueb  wlda  interest. 

lyier  needs  to  make  its  moves  to  davvlop 
Its  water  rappties  and  insure  adaqoata  water 
on  aa  nearly  a  parmanant  basia  as  la  poaslbla. 
If  w»  watt  too  long,  our  abare  of  water  rights 
will  b«  taken  by  aomeone  else. 


Today's  Taleal,  Tomorrow's  Tyrant? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or  mw  T( 
IN  TBX  HOU8B  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Wedne»day.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RacoBO,  I  would  like  to  In- 
ehide  the  address  of  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Joton 
J.  MoClafferty,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Staten  Island.  N.Y..  at  the  an- 
nual father-son  holy  name  communion 
breakfast  of  St.  Sylvester's  Church  <« 
Sunday,  May  17, 1964: 

ToBST's  TALsarr,  Tokobbow's  TnairT? 

During  tha  last  100  years  or  more,  knowl- 
edge among  qMdaUata  in  adentlfle  fields  tiaa 
leaped  forward  litteally  with  aeven-league 
boota.  And  this  rapidly  advancing  knowl- 
edge has  been  put  to  ever  more  aztenslve  and 
Inventive  aigyllcatlon.  . 

Sdenttfle  kiioirtedge  has  placed  In  the 
bands  of  man  tremendous  power  over  natu- 
ral phenomena.  Moat  terhntnal  ^)pUca- 
tkma  of  this  knowledge  foster  human  wtil- 
belng.  But  soma  may  poae  human  and  even 
eoemle  disaster  unleas  guided  by  valuea. 

tit*  problems  of  valuea  la  old.  Kven  In 
thia  aga  of  the  roekat  npauxge  of  adenoe,  it  la 
tba  old  proKdam  of  tha  proper  uae  of  crea- 
turea.  IIm  knowledge  exploalon  may  be  aa 
perpleslng  aa  the  population  ezploaion. 
Sheer  quantity  of  information  doublea  awry 
10  yean.  Tbla  yaar'a  crop  egceeda  60  "»"iV»n 
pagaa  of  tachaleal  p^Mra  alone.  Lltearlans 
wrestle  with  a^vlng  how  theae  can  1m  stared, 
daaatfled.  retrieved,  and  diaawmlnnted. 

God  created  the  material  unlverae  and  He 
aaw  that  it  waa  good.  Ood  gave  man  InteUi- 
ganoa  and  deputed  him  lord  of  a  good  cre- 
atlcn.  God  endowed  man  with  freedom  ao 
that  man  could  act  reaponalbly  and  nobly. 
"Tlia  churoh  looka  upon  tha  world  with  pro- 
found understanding,  with  admiration  and 
the  firm  oonvletton  to  aarve,  not  to  conquer 
It.  She  doaa  not  deaplae  it,  ahe  appredatea 
It.  She  doea  not  «vMminn  it  but  hopea  to 
strengthen  and  to  aave  It"  (Paul  VI) . 

■vU  men,  however,  can  pervert  this  good 
universe;  and  their  ei^welty  to  do  ao  la 
vastly  Inereaaed  by  advancing  technology. 
But  good  men  can  uae  the  same  technology 
to  develop  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  mate- 
rial things  and  oontrlbute  thereby  to  human 


Man,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  Ood — if  In  the  Image 
of  Ood,  then  in  the  Image  of  the  Creator. 
In  his  own  measure,  finite  though  It  la,  man 
may  Imitate  God  in  the  domination  of  na- 
tiire.  The  French  poet,  Claudel,  wrote:  1fa- 
ture  must  hear  in  the  depths  of  her  being 
the  orders  that  we  bring  her  in  the  name  of 
Ood."  The  Bible  tella  ua  that  when  Ood 
had  mads  man  He  reated  on  the  seventh 
day.  Did  God  do  ao  becauae  there  was  then 
someone  to  leave  in  cliarge  of  the  comple- 
tion and  unfolding  of  His  work? 

Valuea,  and  apedflcally  the  absolute  values 
which  afflzm  man's  Imperishable  Ood-glven 


dignity  and  destiny,  and  man's  enduring 
reqxmalble  relation  to  God  and  neighbor, 
must  guide  tba  ajqdleatlona  and  uaea  of 
sdentlfte  knowledge— tfae  today's  talent  will 
become  tomorroWa  tyrant. 

Today,  a  hectic  hunt  for  talent  is  on.  Bual- 
neaa,  labor,  Induatry,  government  and  the 
profeasiona  diligently  aeaieh  for  bright, 
promising  young  men  and  women. 

Internationally,  the  race  for  adentlfle  su- 
premacy la  aoealeratlng.  Victory  will  go  to 
the  nation  or  grouping  which  mobiliaea  and 
tralna  swiftly  ita  talent.  Ilie  laaue  between 
freedom  and  thraldom,  between  tba  open 
aodety  and  tha  omnipotent  atate  may  torn 
on  talent.  Lifting  throue^  knowledge  the 
veU  of  Ignoranoe  and  guiding  ttie  ^plication 
ot  that  knowledge  may  raise  ultimately  the 
Iron  Cifftaln. 

The  denumd  for  talent  oomea  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  preaent-day  dynamic  aodety.  the 
rate  of  tachnotogleal  change  and  the  oon- 
aequent  aodal  oomplexltlea  which  confront 
ua.  Our  aodety  needs  imaginative  sdentlsts, 
competent  tenhnldana,  aUa  public  leaders, 
Inapirlng  teachers,  devoted  profeadonal 
workers,  dedicated  aehcdara  and  reeearebera, 
gifted  creatora  in  the  arte,  and  constructive 
crltloa. 

There  baa  ooeured  a  most  encouraging  rise 
of  educated  talent.  In  this  oentury  while 
the  population  roughly  was  doubling,  the 
number  of  bachelor  and  first  profeedonal 
degrees  multiplied  11  times,  and  the  number 
of  doctoral  degrees  23  times.  Between  1870 
and  I960,  the  number  of  profeeslonal  workers 
Inereaaed  S^  timea  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion, And  S  times  faster  than  the  labor  foroe. 

The  moat  startling  increments  in  educated 
talent  have  oome  in  the  field  of  adence  and 
technology.  Sdentiata  and  englneera  In  1870 
repreaentad  approximately  S  percent  of  aH 
profeeslonal  persons;  by  lOSO  they  made  up 
30  percent.  In  1870  only  1  In  1,000 
ras  a  sdantlst.  engineer  or  other 
tecbnidan:  in  1»50.  1  in  60.  Tet,  even 
tbouifh  sueb  rise  of  educated  talent  baa  been 
great,  the  denund  for  this  talent  far  out- 
reachea  the  inereaae. 

TUs  aearcb  for  adnoateMl  talent  has 
broui^t  abarply  Into  the  foreground  of  pub- 
lic attention  the  tn^iortanoe  of  the  work  of 
our  ooUegea  and  unlverdtlea. 

Aa  the  demand  for*  educated  talent  spirals 
becauae  of  aodal  and  tachnologleal  advazwe- 
ment,  more  and  more  will  be  exacted  of  our 
unlverdtlea.  Business,  labor,  government, 
the  aodal '  inatltutlons  and  tbe  prmfnaslnma 
look  now  and  wm  look  even  more  eq>eetantly 
to  our  halla  of  higher  learning  to  educate  the 
talent  ao  crltleaUy  needed. 

Progreaa  atlmnlatea  increaalng  emphasis 
upon  apedallaatton.  But  qMdaUxatlon  may 
encourage  narrow  training.  For  certain  pur- 
posea  of  adenoe.  buslneas,  and  govemmmt, 
this  Is  useful.  But  a  world  of  ever-ramify- 
ing, evsr-deepenlng.  ever-lnsulatlng  spedal- 
tlea  aoon  yearns,  yes  cries  out.  fpr  generalists. 
There  should  be  some  able  to  see  the  forest 
as  wall  ss  tbe  trees.  Someone  should  be 
capable  of  discerning  tbe  larger  relatlon- 
sh^  and  of  invdclng  wisdom  and  tbe  ac- 
cumulated experlenoe  of  mankind  for  the 
solution  of  problems. 

Tb  give  flexibility  and  toeadth,  the  train- 
ing of  the  specialist  should  proceed  from 
a  base  of  liberal  edticatlon.  Tbe  speedy  rata 
of  aodal  change  and  technological  Innova- 
tion, moreover,  makea  In^Kiadble  any  guar- 
antee of  stability  within  narrowly  speclal- 
iaed  fields.  There  is,  aoccMrdlngly,  even  a 
utilitarian  advantage  to  a  type  of  training 
which  will  be  suffldently  broad  and  flexible 
ss  to  enable  tbe  individual  to  survive  the 
ci4>rldous  upe  and  downs  of  specific  demand, 
and  accommodate  himself  to  changing  sit- 
uations. 

The  prime  ccmcem  of  hlghtt  education  Is 
with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  per- 
son, not  because  there  Is  a  shcntage  of  talent 


to  be  met,  but  because  education  esteems  tha 
devdopment  of  the  powara  of  eafeb  pwvon, 
Ibis  aoUdtude  for  education  for  edueatlon's 
own  aake,  for  the  individual  and  bla  forma- 
tlon  for  bla  aake  Is  a  bleaaed  heritage  of  tbe 
traditional  valuea  wbleh  have  made  md  suf- 
fused our  culture.  Tbe  taproots  of  tbesa 
values  lie  in  tbe  Old  and  New  TSetamentt 
and  tbe  phlloeophy  of  Oreece.  Tbia  Is  tha 
tradition  of  divine  and  hxunan  valuea  that 
should  Influence  the  technical  and  qiealal* 
Ized  training  of  today's  talent,  that  should 
guide  the  application  of  tbe  new  knowledge 
gained  by  today's  educated  talent  lest  today's 
talent  bec<Hna  tomorrow's  tyrant.  It  is  lib* 
eral  education  that  communicates,  oonserves. 
and  fosters  this  tradition  and  system  of 
values. 

Man  is  an  intrinsic  unity,  living  and 
therefore  developing  from  within,  intelligent 
and  hence  consdmisly  taking  a  free  part  In 
his  own  development. 

Education  must  respect  this  unity  as  an 
ultimate  to  be  treated  with  deep  reverence. 
This  eaaential  unity  operatea  through  a  mul- 
tlpUdty  of  powers:  physiological  psychologi- 
cal and  spiritual.  Education  doea  not  bring 
Into  being  and  function  these  powers,  but 
assists  in  their  differenttatlan.  development 
and  oocMtllnatlon.  Uberal  education  respects 
and  servee  this  bade  unity  of  human  nature. 

The  higher  powers  of  man,  intelleet  #nd 
will,  are  educable.  Bach,  Just  aa  the  lower 
powers,  liaa  been  made  to  deal  with  a  special 
class  of  objects  but  objects  whldi  are  so  gen- 
eral, rich  and  varied  that,  though  such  blghCT 
powers  of  Intellect  and  will  dealing  with  ob- 
jects general,  rich  and  varied,  man's  nature 
opens  to  tbe  vast  realm  of  reality.  The  In- 
teUect  opena  on  all  that  la  true,  the  wUl  on 
the  totality  of  tbe  good.  To  educate  these 
higher  powers  is  not  merdy  to  condition  but 
to  focus  them  upon  the  final  goal  of  hap- 
plneaa  for  which  man'a  nature  baa  been 
created.  To  such  perfecting  of  man's  sub- 
llmest  capadtlea  the  andents  gave  the  name 
virtue,  the  quality  of  a  man — ^whether  tbe 
perfecting  of  tbe  powers  of  deaire,  tbe  moral 
vlrtuea,  or  the  powers  of  knowing  end-plan- 
ning, the  Intellectual  vlrtuee. 

Education  for  action  toward  a  goal  may 
be  deemed  completdy  auoceasful  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  adiievement  of  tbe  ultimate 
objeotiva.  Tbe  end  In  view  Is  not  adequate 
substitute  for  this  ultimate.  Suooees  Is  not 
to  be  Judged  by  tbe  acoomidlshment  of 
what  we  think  will  make  us  bsppy,  but  by 
the  attainment  of  what  wm  aatlafy  tbe  hu- 
man nature  with  which  we  are  endowed,  and 
wtiose  fundamental  needs  are  beyond  our 
oontiol. 

What  is  this  iiltlmate  goal  and  complete 
meastuw  of  successful  action,  and  of  success- 
ful education  for  action? 

Is  man  to  be  measured  by  adaptation  to 
bis  uivlronment?  Man  la  by  bis  Intelligence 
superior  to  bis  environment.  Education 
should  free  man  to  perfect  the  world,  not 
chain  him  to  it. 

Is  man  to  be  measured  by  Ills  own  cre- 
ativity? Man  can  neither  create  the  wn-ld 
ncr  himself.  BJe  can  only  modify,  rearrange, 
and  perfect  created  things  within  the  limits 
of  bla  own  given  nature  and  tbe  world  pat- 
tern of  whidx  be  Is  a  part. 

Tlie  core  of  man'a  self  is  to  be  found  in  his 
powers  of  InteUect  and  will,  and  these  cannot 
be  content  with  anything  less  than  all.  They 
reach  out  to  the  whole  of  recOity,  beyond  the 
little  area  of  man's  control  to  that  unlverae 
of  truth  and  good  which  man  did  not  make, 
and  which  be  can  poesees  only  by  a  special 
submlsdon  and  unlcm,  in  the  objectivity  of 
knowledge  and  the  reverence  of  love. 

The  action  by  which  man  achievee  bis  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  neither  making  nor  ddng  but 
contemplating.  If  education  Is  adequately 
to  prepare  man  for  Ufe  and  for  bappineas,  it 
ultimately  should  be  a  preparatl<m  for  con- 
templation. Its  task  should  be  the  devdop- 
ment of  thoee  virtues  by  which  contempla- 
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better  becauae  of  It.  As  Aristotle  has  said  In 
the  PotUlca.  'n^hm  aame  education  and  ttis 
earn*  haUts  wtU  be  found  to  make  a  good 
man  and  a  good  statesman  and  king." 

Integrated  knowledge  Is  truth  organised  in 
terms  of  a  total  view. 

Sdueatlon  ehould  be  informed  by  the  inte- 
gratlve  power  of  wlsdcsn. 

The  specialist  more  and  more  win  be 
managing  our  society  and  its  aifalrs.  As 
business  exeeutlve,  labor  leader,  profeedonal 
man.  gownment  legislator.  executlv«.  Judge, 
reaearcher,  teacher,  adentlst  or  technological 
■tpwt,  he  will  shape  our  futiire.  Our  col- 
legee  and  universities  should  produce  not 
just  knowledgeable  and  skillful  specialists 
but  men  vrlth  that  wisdom,  perspective  and 
breadth  commenstu-ate  with  tbeir  destined 
respective  roles  of  leadership. 

Intelligence  untempered  by  wisdom  can  be 
a  dagger  without  a  sheath.  Technical  com- 
petence imgulded  by  absolute  values  can  be 
a  Juggernaut.  Such  naked  intelligence  and 
such  ruthless  technical  competence  could  be 
our  downfall  Just  aa  svirely  as  ignorance  and 
Incompetence.  Today's  talent — will  it  be 
tomorrow's  tyrant? 
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Prayer  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Judiciary  Oommlttee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Becker  amend- 
ment for  5  weeks.  During  that  time  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  heard 
many  distinguished  clergymen,  lawyers, 
and  public  officials  express  their  views  on 
this  subject.  The  following  statement  by 
John  Wesley  Lord,  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  one 
of  the  best  I  have  heard.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  all  those  who  seek 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Issues  raised  by  this  proposal. 

PlATXB    AlCKNDlCENT 

My  name  is  John  Wesley  Lord.  Aa  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  charged 
with  the  residential  and  presldenUal  super- 
vision of  the  Washington  area  of  that  church. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  members  of  this  committee  in  c^>- 
posltlon  to  the  Joint  resolution  prc^;>osing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea.  House  Joint  Resolution  683.  relating 
to  prayer  and  the  Bible  in  the  public  school. 
As  a  former  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Pompton  Lakes 
Qrammar  School,  and  Wayne  Public  School 
No.  6.  I  appear  today  to  urge  the  members 
of  this  conunlttee  to  refrain  from  encour- 
aging or  supporting  devotional  exercises  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  program  of  public 
schools  as  provided  for  in  Resolution  693. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  held  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  where  the  Becker  amendment 
was  considered  in  the  General  Conference 
Committee  on  Christian  Social  Concerns 
One  hundred  a|id  ten  memorials  were  received 
In  support  of  this  amendment.  The  oom- 
mlttee voted  4S  to  14  nonconcurrenoe  with 
these  supporting  memorials.  However,  when 
this  vote  of  nonconcurrenoe  was  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  general  conference  for  de- 
bate in  plenary  session,  a  motion  of  referral 
was  sustalnsd  by  a  vote  of  841  for  referral 
and  339  against  referral.    This  had  the  effect 


of  preventing  debate  and  was  the  closest  vote 
of  the  conference.  It  would  Indicate  that  the 
oonf  erenoe  was  divided,  eonfnssd.  or  both,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  ths  ^ww^tw^iyv^t^^  imder  dls- 
cuslon.  The  nnmmlttee  was  more  *-**^n  3 
to  1  opposed  to  the  amendment;  the  dele- 
gates about  evenly  divided. 

There  are  many  who  cannot  understand 
why  a  churchman  should  or  oould  be  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  Before  stating 
my  reasons  for  opposing,  allow  me  to  state 
that  in  which  I  do  bellevs. 

I  believe  that  objective  reUglon  has  a 
rightful  place  in  the  pubUc  school  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  Is  possible  for  public 
school  teachers,  without  vtolaUng  the  tra- 
datlonal  American  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  to  teach  moral  prin- 
ciples and  q>lrltual  values  by  precept  and 
example.  All  education  that  is  worthy  the 
name  must  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
sense  of  reverenoe.  I  also  believe  that  It  is 
possible  and  Indeed  necessary  within  this 
same  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  to  integrate  objective  religious  instruc- 
tion with  the  regular  curriculum:  for  ex- 
ample, teaching  religious  classics  in  courses 
of  Uterature  and  In  social  studies  showing 
the  influence  of  religion  upon  our  society. 
Such  teaching  would  afford  a  background  for 
further  and  more  spedflc  Instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  home  and  the  chtmsh.  The 
home  and  the  churdi  must  carry  the  dilef 
responsibility  for  nurturing  vital  faith  which 
moUvates  life,  but  the  home  and  ths  church 
must  have  the  support  of  the  public  school, 
and  we  must  now  discover  the  techniques 
by  which  that  support  can  be  achieved. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  comes  aa 
a  challenge  to  educators  and  administrators 
of  the  public  school  system  to  tackle  the 
tough  aAlgnment  of  offering  objective 
courses  In  religion.  Severe  criticism  should 
be  directed  against  any  school  system  that 
falls  to  Introduce  its  students  to  the  world 
of  religion. 

Despite  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
offering  of  prayer  In  the  past  In  the  public 
school,  we  have  produced  a  generation  <if 
Biblical  illiterates.  We  have  insisted  upon 
a  devotional  practice  the  meaning  of  which 
was  lost  upon  the  child  and  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared.  The  entire  practice  was 
profaned  by  the  secularized  atmosphere  In 
which  worship  was  conducted.  Warship  is 
a  high  art  demanding  the  fiilflllment  of 
certain  preconditions  If  It  Is  to  be  authentic 
and  meaningful  to  the  parUclpant.  The 
cliche  that  "I  can  worship  God  on  the  golf 
course"  is  more  often  an  excuse  for  failure 
to  worship  Him  than  a  statement  of  reality. 
We  truly  worship  when  the  condlUons  are 
present  for  that  experience.  With  all  the 
so-called  "devotional  services'*  of  the  public 
school,  so  greatly  defended  In  this  present 
hearing,  I  doubt  the  evidence  of  much  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  loss 
is  more  imagined  than  real.  I  speak  from 
experience. 

The  Court  has  clearly  proscribed  devo- 
tional exercises  as  a  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. It  did  not  exclude  teaching  about  re- 
ligion In  the  curriculum,  nor  the  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  reference  text  In  appropriate 
courses.  Even  an  atheist  could  profit  from 
this  If  only  to  learn  what  he  did  not  believe. 
The  basic  distinction  is  between  a  proper 
educational  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
doctrination of  either  beliefs  or  religious 
habits  on  the  other.  The  school  may  not 
pray,  but  it  must  teach.  Religion  as  an  ob- 
jective fact  of  life  cannot  be  excluded  from 
education:  nor  does  the  Court's  decision  In- 
tend this. 

There  are  standards  In  life,  in  art,  in  law 
whose  sense  we  must  recover  If  we  would 
maintain  the  rugged  fabric  of  a  sound  de- 
mocracy. The  absurd  aversion  to  osrtituds 
that  we  liave  about  us  today  wsaksM  ths 
very  fabric  of  life  indudlng  ths  jvdgmsnts 
of  oMT  courts.    The  decision  of  the  Court  In 
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this  matter  recognizes  the  absolute  within 
the  relative,  and  Mr.  Justice  Black  dearly  be- 
lieves that  the  first  amendment  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  such  an  absolute.  I,  too,  believe 
that  this  first  amendment  is  the  finest  part 
of  our  American  heritage  and  is  adequate  as 
It  stands  to  protect  the  rellgloxis  freedom  (rf 
aU  the  people.  Such  amendments  as  are  now 
being  proposed  would  open  doors  to  more 
sertoxu  religious  problems  than  we  now  face. 
I,  therefore,  oppoee  the  Becker  amendment 
to  oiur  Constitution  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  religioiis  devotion  and  worship  In 
the  home  and  in  the  church  are  of  great 
value,  but  serioiu  question  can  be  raised 
about  their  use  In  the  public  school  when 
such  atmosphere  does  not  exist  and  when 
pupils  come  from  varied  religious  back- 
grounds and  faiths.  Indeed  to  secularize  or 
to  profane  this  holy  practice  is  to  place  in 
Jeopardy  the  very  good  that  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve in  the  Christian  heritage. 

a.  Public  schools  are  Institutions  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  They  are  maintained 
and  operated  by  government  for  and  on  be- 
half of  all  people  of  the  community.  Their 
existence  can  be  Justified  on  the  grounds  of 
theh-  xisef ulness  to  the  total  society.  A  basic 
sodal  reality  of  our  society  today  is  cultural 
pluralism. 

As  Institutions  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  public  schools  reflect  that  pluralism 
in  the  composiUon  of  their  student  bodies 
and  faculties.  Devotional  services  that  re- 
flect the  habits  and  holy  books  and  practices 
of  one  group  in  such  a  society,  even  when 
such  services  are  congenial  to  the  faith  of 
the  majority  In  the  society,  violate  the  in- 
tegrity of  religious  freedcnn  as  a  right  de- 
rived not  from  the  state  but  from  God.  We 
recall  the  words  of  James  Maditon  in  his 
"Memorial  and  Remonstrance"  address  of 
1786: 

"Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  author- 
ity which  can  establish  Christianity  in  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  religlohs.  may  establish 
with  the  same  ease,  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians  in  exclusion  of  all  other  sects?" 
If  the  Becker  amendment  were  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  questions  that  would  shortly  face  the 
Supreme  Court  for  clarification  and  decision. 
8.  Finally.  I  oppose  the  Becker  amend- 
ment because  of  my  great  respect  for  the 
first  amendment  In  Its  present  form,  l^)r 
173  years  this  amendment  has  served  the 
Nation  well.  To  change  It,  or  amend  it.  would 
imply  a  removal  of  the  longstanding  bar- 
rier against  an  ofllclal  establishment  of  re- 
ligion in  our  Nation.  There  is  no  need  to 
rectify  or  correct  or  improve  out  BlU  of 
Rights.  Those  who  seek  to  do  so  may  well 
breach  the  barrier  and  open  the  way  for  state- 
supported  religious  schools  and  precipitate 
a  divisive  religious  controversy  that  will  rend 
our  Nation  assunder.  The  dangers  inherent 
In  this  amendment  far  outweigh  any  tem- 
porary gains. 

In  an  hour  when  God  app>ears  to  be  at 
work  reshaping  His  world:  when  the 
Church — Roman.  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Orthodox — is  being  drawn  and  driven  toward 
a  greater  unity:  when  this  \mity  is  taking 
sliape  faster  than  we  can  understand  or  ex- 
press it;  at  a  time  when  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  many  of  oiw  long-defended  posi- 
tions are  irrelevant  to  God's  purposes:  would 
it  not  be  tragic,  If  moved  by  emotion  and 
religious  sentiment,  we  were  to  take  audi 
action  as  wo\ild  lead  thla  Nation  Into  an  of- 
ficial orthodoxy,  denying  the  freedom  we 
have  enjoyed  imder  the  first  amendment? 

We  need  not  a  new  amendment  but  greater 
respect  for  the  first  amendment  In  its  pres- 
ent form.  The  first  amendment's  "free  ex- 
ercise" clause  allows  us  to  follow  the  logic 
of  an  Increasingly  pluralistic  sodety,  while 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  worship  to  all. 
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The  late  Taipe  John  endeared  himself  to  all 
mankind  by  caning  the  Vatican  Council,  the 
purpose  of  which  he  summed  up  In  the  word 
"agglomamento"  (getting  In  step  with  the 
needs  of  the  times) .  The  Becker  amendment 
pute  us  out  of  step  with  the  times  and  pro- 
vides a  "bargain  basement"  view  of  religion 
that  Is  both  a  symptom  and  a  disease.  Men 
are  moving  into  a  greater  humanity  made 
necessary  by  aclentlflc  discovery  and  achieve- 
ment. In  such  an  hour,  religious  faith  must 
be  bcdd  and  creative  lar  this  new  world  is 
too  dangerous  for  anything  but  the  truth. 
Faith  must  take  risks,  but  there  is  no  risk 
so  great  as  the  fear  of  freedcan.  We  do  not 
"gruarantee"  religious  freedc«n  by  "fixing" 
the  Bill  of  Righto.  Even  the  dai^ness  of  this 
hoiu:  Is  light  enough  for  \is  to  see  the  peril 
of  the  Becker  amendment. 


Important  Resohtions  Adopted  by  the 
Massachosetts  Branch,  Pofish  Ameri- 
can Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACH  U  BSl'lH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  had  the  opportiinlty  to  address  the 
Polish  American  Women's  Citizens  Club 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  50th  anniversary. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I 
called  attention  to  the  recent  anniver- 
sary of  the  historic  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791,  which  remains  as  one  of  the 
great  liberal  documents  of  all  time. 

The  principles  of  this  document  are 
continually  being  renewed  by  the  Polish 
people  in  the  United  States.-  A  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  held  at 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  on  April  26,  1964, 
demonstrate  the  past  courage,  desires, 
and  wishes  of  the  Polish  people  whose 
relatives  and  friends  remain  subjugated 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  despair  and 
disillusion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  add  to  the 
resolutions  that  follow,  except  to  say  that 
I  trust  they  will  be  widely  read  by  all 
Americans: 

1.  We  declare  our  complete  devotion  to 
the  Cpnstitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  undivided  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
th,e  United  Stetes. 

2.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  tragedy 
that  has  overtaken  Poland.  In  a  sense  of 
fairness  we  demand  Justice  tor  Poland. 

8.  It  la  proper  to  recall  here,  the  following 
historic  facte: 

(a)  Poland  was  first  to  resist  the  Nasi  on- 
slaught, expecting  to  be  helped  by  the  Allies. 
Help  did  not  come;  nevertheless  the  Poles 
resisted  herolcly  Hitler's  armies. 

When  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  formulated 
President  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
called  Poland:  "The  Inspiration  of  nations." 
and  in  one  of  his  speeches  Senatcn*  McMahon 
steted:  "it  was  this  heroic  resistance  of  Po- 
land which  Inspired  the  free  world  to  take  vip 
arms  against  Hitler." 

(b)  In  spite  of  those  tremendous  odds,  and 
In  a  sltuaUon  which  would  seem  to  be  • 
complete  defeat,  the  Poles  did  not  lay  down 


their  arms,  and  did  not  surrender.  Moet  of 
the  able-bodied  men  fied  abroad  to  orga- 
nize— ^with  the  help  of  the  Allies — strong 
military  forces,  which  were  ready  to  fight 
Hitler.  At  home — an  underground  army  was 
formed,  and  did  a  heroic  and  good  Job  in 
harassing  Hitler's  occupation  army,  prevent- 
ing it  from  being  sent  to  other  Allied  frcmte. 

(d)  In  France,  imder  the  leadership  of 
General  Sikorskl,  the  first  Polish  military 
units  were  organized.  The  Grenadiers  Divi- 
sion, commanded  by  General  Duch,  distin- 
guished Itself  in  the  battles  of  the  Marne- 
Rhlne  Canal,  in  the  Vosges.  at  Beranson,  in 
the  region  of  Belfort,  and  in  the  covering 
of  the  French  retreat  of  the  maglnot  line. 
They  fought  gallantly  and  lost  heavily.  In- 
deed, they  gave  their  full  share  of  "sweat, 
blood  and  tears"  on  the  liattleflelds  of 
PYance. 

(e)  In  June  of  1940  the  Polish  Comman- 
der In  Chief  General  SlkorBki.  realizing  the 
need  of  an  organised  and  complete  evacua- 
tion of  the  Allied  military  tarces  from 
Prance,  flew  to  London,  and  had  a  2-hour 
conversation  with  Prime  Minister  Chiu-chlll 
and  the  British  Admiralty  officials.  At 
7  that  evening  the  evacuation  began.  In- 
deed, the  Poles  had  a  share  in  Dunkirk. 

(f)  In  1940  also,  the  Nazis  threw  great 
forces  against  Norway  and  Denmark. 

The  largest  group  sent  to  Norway  by  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  was  the  Polish 
Highland  Brigade.  Indeed,  they  had  a  share 
in  the  battles  of  Norway  and  they  distin- 
guished themselves  at  Narwik. 

(g)  In  Britain  a  Polish  air  force  was  or- 
ganized:  The  Kosciuszko  Squadron   803. 

It  took  part  In  the  Battle  of  Britain  and 
it  was  credited  for  having  shot  dovra  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  enemy  air- 
craft, destroyed  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  In- 
deed the  Poles  had  their  share  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain. 

(h)  In  the  Near  East — the  Polish  Brigade 
of  Highlanders  or  the  Carpathian  Brigade, 
under  General  Kopanskl  was  attached  to  the 
British  Army  in  Libia.  This  brigade  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  Tobruk. 

(1)  In  1941  under  the  Polish-Russian 
agreement  some  of  the  Polish  war  prisoners 
were  released  from  the  prisoners  camps, 
scattered  in  the  vast  Russian  territory  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Immediately  Polish  re- 
cruiting centers  were  set  up  and  all  those 
men,  undernourished,  clad  in  rags,  under 
severe  climatic  conditions,  set  out  to  enlist. 
Transportetion  was  almoet  nonexistent,  so 
many  went  on  foot,  taking  tremendous  risks 
and  enduring  incredible  hardships.  Many 
died  on  the  way.  Those  who  reached  the 
centers  were  enlisted  and  c»-ganlzed  under 
General  Anders,  into  a  new  Polish  Army, 
ready  again  to  fight  Hitler.  They  were  as- 
signed to  the  Allied  military  forces  In  Italy 
and  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Monte  Casslno.  After  this  victory  they 
Joined  the  Polish  armed  forces  in  England. 

(J)  Polish  armed  forces  were  also  orga- 
nized In  Canada.  The  Polish  war  effort 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  Out  of  their  own 
territory  they  fied  abroad  to  form  new 
armies,  and  to  fight  the  war  again  on  the 
Bide  of  the  Allies.  This  was  not  a  sporadic 
effort,  but  it  was  sustained  to  the  very  end. 
to  the  complete  defeat  of  Hitler,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Allies.  The  Polish  under- 
ground resistence  forces  gained  the  world's 
admiration  for  their  patriotism  and  heroism. 
The  cllnuix  of  thla  struggle  came  diulng  the 
Warsaw  uprising  against  the  Nazis  In  1944. 
4.  These  historic  facte  show  clearly  that 
the  Poles  had  their  full  ahare  of.  "texatlon" 
in  "sweat,  blood  snd  tears"  diulng  the  war 
but  not  representetion  at  post-war  confer- 
ences which  were  to  decide  Polish  affairs. 
This  was  true  in  Tdieran,  Talto.  Potsdam 
and  In  San  Prandsoo  when  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  organlaed. 
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EXTENSICJN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMI^ICK  V.  DANIELS 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  bp  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd  ly.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  DANIEUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  trlbu  «  to  one  of  our  dlstin- 
Rulshed  resideni  s  of  Hu<ls<m  County, 
NJ.,  Mrs.  Bertlia  Obemdorf,  of  Jer- 
sey City,  NJ..  wao  passed  away  on  May 
10,  1964.  She  U  motho-  to  one  of  my 
congressional    aids.      Thn>ughout    her 


life  she  evidences 
and  world  affairs 
her  short  stories 


great  interest  in  civic 
She  is  well  known  for 
and  poems.  I  would 
like  to  share  wit  i  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Repre  lentatlres  one  of  her 
poems  which  Is  i  tartlcularly  timely  and 
apropos  entitled  Memorial  Day."  which 
National  holiday  s  being  celebrated  this 
weekend  in  the  U  ilted  States: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    01D.AH0MA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  charming  persons  to 
come  from  CMclahoma's  TTilrd  Congres- 
sional District  Is  Miss  Muna  Lee,  who 
presently  serves  as  the  cultural  officer  of 
the  public  affairs  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Miss  Lee  Is  a  distinguished  poetess  and 
has  written  several  books.  She  is  also  a 
former  first  lady  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Miss  Lee  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Hugo,  Okla.  The  Tulsa  Daily  World  re- 
cently featured  an  article  describing  her 
many  accomplishments  and  her  always 
fascinating  life.  It  was  written  by  Miss 
Malvlna  Stephenson,  another  distin- 
guished former  resident  of  my  district.  I 
am  sure  all  Members  will  be  Interested  in 
the  article,  which  follows: 
[Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World.  Apr.  26.  1964] 
Oklahoma  Lzavsb  Impact  oh  Muha  Let, 
LxAKHo  Laot  or  Pah-Amekican  An-Aias 

(By  Malvlna  Stephenson) 
Washihotoh. — In  the  early  iQOO's  a  jM-etty 
little  girl  -with  shining  dark  eyes  and  a 
quick  warm  smile  could  be  seen  romping 
excitedly  In  the  suburbs  of  Hugo.  The 
"beauties  of  the  prairie"  fascinated  her.  as 
she  gathered  great  armloads  of  wild  flowers 
and  gazed  at  the  hues  of  the  sunset. 

This  early  experience  deeply  Impressed 
talented  Muna  Lee  during  her  girlhood  in 
southeast  Oklahoma,  and  helped  inspire  her 
prize-winning  poetry.  Her  notable  career 
in  the  literary  field  broadened  into  cultural 
and  political  leadership  for  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere. Today  she  Is  recognized  as  Uncle 
Sams  leading  lady  In  Pan-American  affairs. 
A  former  first  lady  of  Puerto  Rico,  she  also 
has  many  other  firsts  to  her  credit,  partic- 
ipating In  numerous  international  confer- 
ences, pulling  strings  for  history  behind  the 
scenes,  and  hobnobbing  with  some  of  the 
great  names  of  the  literary  world.  Her  close 
friendship  with  Carl  Sandburg  began  In  1915 
when  she  received  the  "lyric  award"  from 
Poetry:  A  magazine  of  verse  in  Chicago. 
Only  recently  the  famous  poet  Archibald 
MacLeish  repraised  the  "encouragement  and 
help  of  that  wise  and  gifted  American.  Muna 
Lee." 

Miss  Lee,  as  she  is  known  professionally,  is 
the  daughter  of  tbe  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Lee.  She  was  bom  In  Raymond.  Miss.,  but 
grew  up  in  Hugo,  gradiutlng  from  Its  high 
school  In  1911.  The  following  year  found  her 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  in  1913, 
at  the  age  of  18.  she  received  a  BS.  degree 
trom  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Her 
brother  and  sister-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Lee,  now  Uve  at  Norman. 

Bilas  Lee  Is  the  former  wife  of  Gov.  Luis 
Mulk>B-Marln  ot  Puerto  Rico,  from  wtiom  she 
was  divorced  In  19M.  Since  1941,  she  has 
been  connected  with  the  U.S.  SUte  Depart- 


ment In  Washington.  Her  present  title  U 
cultural  ooeer  ot  the  pubUc  affairs  staff  of 
the  Bursau  at  Inter-American  Affaizs  of  the 
DepMtment  o*  State.  With  characteristic 
humor,  she  modestly  histsts  that  reUUve  Un- 
portanoe  is  In  reverse  to  the  length  of  utle 
citing  the  big  boss  as  only  "the  Seceetary  " 

Her  long  record  of  achievement  and  dedi- 
cation refutes  this  self -appraisal.  Her  slg- 
nlflcant  contrtbuUons.  sq»eciaUy  In  promot- 
ing stronger  Ues  throughout  this  hemisphere 
were  reoognlaed  in  19«a  when  she  was  nre- 
sented  the  meritorious  award  for  "commend- 
able ewvlce  as  a  public  servant"  by  the  Gen- 
ial PederaUon  of  Women's  Clubs  of  which 
Mrs.  B.  Lee  Ozblm  of  Oklahoma  Cltv  was 
then  president.  A  similar  citation  came  the 
year  before  from  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women  Miss  Lm 
praises  both  of  theee  organizations  for  the 
effective  programs  being  carried  on  for  hem- 
ispheric solidarity. 

An  intellectual  and  a  crusading  feminist 
who  was  once  a  spearhead  for  the  National 
Women's  Part^.  Miss  Lee  nevertheless  cher- 
ishes her  traditional  role  as  a  homemaker 
and  mother.  Of  aU  her  accomplishments 
she  considers  her  finest  efforts  were  directed 
Into  bringing  up  two  children  and  seven 
grandch  Udren . 

Muna  MufloB-Lee.  who  received  her  maa- 
t«-s  in  anthropology  at  the  Unlverlsty  of 
Chicago,  has  a  position  working  on  consum- 
er ^blems  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
Of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  son  Luis  Mufioe-Lee 
who  has  an  advanced  degree  In  Journalism 
from  Columbia  University,  New  York,  Is  edi- 
tor of  the  English-language  weekly,  the 
Island  Times.  In  San  Juan. 

Miss  Lee  still  has  a  very  warm  feeling  for 
the  scenes  of  her  girlhood  in  Hugo.  With 
keen  powers  of  observation,  she  b^an  writ- 
ing early,  and  It  was  a  mutual  love  of  poetry 
which  brought  her  together  with  the  young 
Puerto  Rlcan.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  In  New 
York  Their  marriage  took  place  In  1919 
and  they  lived  a  couple  of  years  In  nearby 
New  Jersey. 

In  1923.  Miss  Lee  had  a  poetry  coUecUon. 
"Sea  Change'  published  by  Macmlllan.  In 
New  York  and  London.  "My  first  book  of 
poems  was  fvUl  of  Oklahoma  and  Puerto 
Rico."  she  recalls  fondly. 

While  she  Is  dedicated  to  Improving  the  lot 
of  free  citizens  throughout  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  her  first  love  remains  Puerto 
Rico,  whose  "operation  bootstrap"  In  this 
last  generation,  she  thinks.  Is  unequaled  in 
history.  Next  February,  Miss  Lee  plans  to 
retire  from  Government  service  and  take  her- 
self back  to  Puerto  Rico  to  her  ancient  re- 
stored home  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  bay. 
to  her  children  and  grandchUdren.  and  to 
the  resumption  of  her  literary  career. 

"You  must  have  time  to  write  poetry,  time 
to  dream  and  to  think,"  she  reminds,  ex- 
plaining the  lapse  in  this  phase  of  her  career. 
"I  have  done  some  translating  In  recent 
years,  but  very  little  poetry  of  my  own." 

Her  prose  rendering  of  De  Nogales'  "Ptour 
Years  Before  the  Crescent,"  her  Introduction 
of  Carrera  Andrade's  poetry  to  American 
readers,  and  her  translation  of  Altamlra's 
monumental  "History  of  Spain"  have  been 
widely  acclaimed. 

Apparently,  she  can  do  about  any  kind  of 
writing  she  chooses,  so  varied  are  her  talents. 
In  the  1930*8.  she  collaborated  with  Mavu^ce 
Guinness  under  the  pen  name  of  Newton 
Oayle  In  five  mystery  novels.  Including  such 
tiUllatlng  titles  as  'T>eath  Follows  a  For- 
mula" and  "Murder  at  28: 10."  In  collabora- 
tion with  Ruth  McMurry.  she  wrote  "The 
Cultural  Approach,"  "Another  Way  In  Inter- 
national ReUttODS,"  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  CaroUna  Press  In  1947.  All 
royalties  were  dcmated  by  the  authors  for 
fiu-therance  of  our  international  cultural  re- 
lations program. 

For  years.  Miss  Lee  has  been  the  only 
woman  or  one  of  a  select  few  representing 
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tha  XThlted  States  at  Intemattonal  oonfsr- 
mem  and  events.  Moat  raoanUy,  ah*  waa  an 
oOeial  representative  ot  State  at  tha  Inaugu- 
ration of  tbe  new  Praalrtant  in  VenazueU. 
She  was  president  of  tha  Society  of  Woman 
Oeographara.  1040-62.  From  1838  to  IMl. 
aha  was  director  ot  international  relationa. 
Untv«s«lty  ot  Puerto  Blco. 

One  ot  tha  first  to  appreciate  Mi««f  Lee'a 
talant  waa  tha  famed  H.  L.  Mencken,  editor 
of  tha  renowned  Smart  Set  magaslna. 
flomatlmaa  he  would  publlah  aeveral  of  her 
poema  in  the  same  issue,  but  under  different 
pen  names. 

A  thrae-Una  piaos  which  won  for  her  the 
"mostest  for  the  least"  waa  inspired  by  a 
trip  of  her  OU  psychology  class  to  a  local 
mental  institution.    This  was  it: 

"EDs  fSM,  a  strained  attention,  he  stood  in 

tha  doorway. 
•How  are  you,   today,  CharUe?'  asked  the 

doctor. 
And.  he  said,  T  shall  know  her  when  she 


asi  mlllton  oaUs.  TIm  nomher  of  Bell  tele- 
pbona  caUa  wttMn  tha  UaHad  States  is  ex- 
PMuUaC  by  1«  psnant  a  year,  and  A.T.  *  T. 
is  straining  to  prevent  a  massive  cloning 
of  ovarloaded  dreulte  by  steadily  e^wndlng 
and  improving  ita  equipment.  AetoaUy,  the 
Bell  System  is  one  great  oomputer,  linked  by 
»^  buaon  intarooonactlaoa  and  by  enou^ 
oopper  wire  to  wpta  a  four-ply  cable  to  the 
■on.  Tbe  oomputer^  Innarda  ara  an  orderly 
aesemblage  ot  (M  bUlion  worth  of  the  most 
aophlatlcated  equipment  ever  devised,  and 
Ite  kmg  llmba  qprawl  over  8  million  sqiiare 
mllea  at  city,  plain,  mountain,  valley  and 
river.  It  is  in  constant  change,  works  around 
the  fdock.  seldom  err»— and  often  correcte 
Itself  when  it  docs. 


That  waa  all.  but  Mencken  used  U  in  his 
"■>»■«"•■  and  BdwMrd  OBrten  selected  it  for 
his  annual  publication  ot  beat  abort  stories 
"But;  It  waant  reaUy  a  poem  or  a  abort 
■tory."  Miss  Lee  Insisted  highly  amused. 
But  whatever  it  waa,  it  twice  brought  her 
top  natlnnal  recognition. 

And.  whether  It  U  8  llnea.  or  300,  whether 
■^  !■  writing  or  peaking,  aha  oontlnuea  to 
ormmanrt  attention  and  raq>ect.  But  what- 
ever ahe  doea  and  wherever  she  goes,  there  is 
an  Oklahoma  flavor  to  her  thoughto  and 
refleottona,  rooted  in  the  southwest  prairiea 
which  tfhe  stlU  lovea. 


Fasteitic  SerHu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aoirrH  caiolzha 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foltow- 
tofir  la  a  tribute  not  only  to  A.T.  tt  T 
•nd  Its  «ubaldlaiT,  Southern  BeD,  but 
to  our  great  private  enterprlae  syston. 

A.T.  li  T.  Is  unrivaled  for  Its  ^Oclency 
and  devoted  service  to  the  pec^e  of  this 
NatUm.  This  company  Is  a  classic 
example  of  private  enterprise. 

This  tribute  Is  taken  from  a  splendid 
article  in  the  May  29  Issue  of  Time 
magazine  devoted  to  Chairman  Frederick 
RusseD  Kappel  and  A.T.  ft  T. 

Hooray.  For  all  the  complaints,  big  and 
eman.  A.T.  »  T.  haa  given  the  United  States 
the  world's  least  frustrating  telephone  serv- 
ice with  tha  world's  most  trouble  free 
gadget.  Kappel  polnte  out  that  the  average 
united  Stetea  phone  needs  a  repair  only  once 
•▼ery  5  years;  except  in  timai  of  flood  or 
other  natural  diaasters,  no  A.T.  h  T.  switch- 
ing oOoe  in  the  past  40  years  has  been  out  <rf 
order  for  as  long  as  10  minutes.  No  place 
la  too  inaccessible,  no  service  request  too 
«maU  for  A.T.  &  T.'s  telephone  men.  They 
have  put  up  phone  booths  in  the  middle  at 
foreste  for  the  convenience  of  hunters,  offer 
phones  with  gentle  chlmaa  for  those  who 
^mot  stand  the  regular  bells.  Sven  former 
FCC  Chairman  Newton  Minow,  a  voluble 
critic  of  many  other  insUtutions,  told  a 
Senate  oommittee  last  year:  "Having  just 
returned  from  Cun^^.  i  would  say  hooray 
for  the  phone  service  you  get  here." 

*^^*.  ■•"**  *■  troming  even  faster  than 
tha  United  Stetea.  Bvery  working  day,  A.T. 
*  T.  installs  11,600  new  phones  and  handlee 


A  Propkccy  FalfiUed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnenru 
IN  THl  HOUSB  OF  RSPRB8KNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  am 
pleased  Indeed  to  note  that  a  number  of 
well-known  editors  are  forcefully  brlng- 
Inff  to  the  attention  of  their  readers  the 
shocking,  d^dorable,  disastrous,  and 
dictatorial  dedsi<m  of  the  UJ8.  Supreme 
Ctourt  rendered  In  the  so-called  Prince 
Edward  school  case  cm  Monday,  May  25 
This  Is  another  "Black  Monday." 

This  decision  tears  down  the  oonsU- 
tutlonal  principle  of  separation  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
Court,  in  one  f  dl  swoop,  without  author- 
ity or  right  but  by  naked  power  alone, 
haa  destroyed  the  constituticmal  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches.  The  Court  has 
assumed  the  power  to  substitute  its  own 
decrees  for  the  Judgment  usudly  ren- 
dered by  a  State  or  county  legislative 
body  elected  by  the  pe<vle. 

This  means  that  an  oligarchy  of  nine 
mm,  who  are  appointed  for  life,  have 
taken  over  the  control  of  the  Income 
and  its  disbursement  of  an  entire  people 
and,  in  effect,  will  force  the  spending  of 
public  funds  to  carry  out  this  oligarchy's 
PolitteaJ  and  social  phUosophy  without 
any  right  to  do  so,  save  its  naked  power 
Which  it  has  arrogated  imto  itself  with- 
out precedent  and  without  any  con- 
sututional  or-  statutory  authority.  This 
means  that  the  Court  is  taking  over  the 
operation  of  the  local  schools  because, 
if  it  can  say  that  the  taxes  must  be 
levied,  it  foUows  as  night  the  day  that 

iL?*"*'  **^  ^°^  °^^^  **^®8  are  to  be 
le»vied,  how  many  schoi^  are  to  be  op- 
erated, how  many  buses,  how  many 
teachers,  how  many  janitors,  how  large 
the  recreational  area,  ad  innnitum  God 
forbid. 

If  it  can  do  this  to  Prince  Edward 
County.  It  can  do  H  to  aU  the  counties 
In  America.  It  can  do  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  and  to  all  the  legisla- 
tures of  America.  Then,  does  It  not  fol- 
low that  the  next  step  will  be  the  taking 
over  of  the  congressional  power  to  tax 
and  to  spend. 

The  Lynchburg  News  of  Tuesday,  May 
26,  1964,  had  an  editorial  «ititled,  "A 
Prophecy  PulfUled.-    The  News  has  one 
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of  the  finest  edltwlal  staffs  in  Virginia. 
I  Include  with  my  remarks  the  editorial 
which  Is  cogent  and  to  the  point,  and  I 
cwnmend  its  reading  and  study  to  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  in  ttiis 
Republic,  who  cherish  our  CoDstttutlon. 
and  ^Riio-desire  the  continuation  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  America  as 
envisioned  by  our  F^ninding  Fkthers 
with  the  8^)aratlon  of  powers  between 
the  JiKliclary.  the  execuUve  and  the  legis- 
lative branches. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
A  PaorHjci  FDLnLLB> 

The  V3.  Supreme  Court  has  solved  the 
problem  of  integrating  schools  by  ruling  that 
the  Federal  oourta  have  the  powar  to  control 
the  votes  ot  lagtatatars  and  thus  determine 
what  tazea  can  be  levied  and  how  the  money 
shall  be  spent.  ' 

■ITius  ends  vrtiat  began  10  years  ago  as  a 
lawsuit  by  Negro  parente  to  force  their  chU- 
^n  to  be  accepted  in  the  white  schools  of 
Prince  Sdward  Ooonty.  The  means  used  to 
enforce  that  dedstoa  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  the  American  eonospt  ot  govvmment 
T  ^  <»^^«*»f  the  Courtis  mam  opinion, 
Justioe Hugo L. Black daolazvd  that  thePtod- 
eral  diatrict  court  In  Virginia  may.  if  neces- 
aary  to  prevent  fwthsr  racial  dtoerhniaatlon. 
require  the  coimty  aupwvlson  "to  esetclse 

the  power  that  ia  theirs  to  levy  taxes  to  raise 
funds  adequate  tonopen.  operate,  and  main- 
tain, without  radal  diaertminatton.  a  pubUe 
■chooi  system  in  Friaoe  Sdward  County  like 
that  operated  in  ether  oounttea  In  Viiginla.'' 
State  and  county  oflldals  had  contended, 
of  course,  that  no  oourts.  VMeral  or  State 
have  power  to  require  the  (^eraUon  ot  pubUc 
schoola.  nor  the  power  to  require  that  taxes 
be  levied  or  funds  appropriated  for  achoola. 
or  any  other  pnipaae. 

The  Court  daea  not  have  the  right  and 
did  not  have  tJte  poww,  prior  to  Monday.  It 
has  the  power  now.  by  ite  own  decree.  TTius 
does  the  Cwirt  reign,  and  thus  are  basic 
freedoms  lost  in  this  day  and  age,  not  by 
constitutional  auMmdmain  but  bTthe  new 
system  of  judicial  flat. 

For  the  Courts  dadaion  does  far  more 
than  end  Prince  Bdward  County's  stubborn 
defiance  of  the  FMtaral  Ctevanunent;  It 
usurped  powers  reeervad  In  the  FWleral  Con- 
stitution for  the  Statea  or  tha  people.  From 
now  on  the  Federal  oourta  will  have  the  final 
say  on  how  leglslatars  shall  vote  and  what 
taxes  can  be  levied  and  for  vrtuit  purpose— 
for  this  is  the  direct  effect  of  this  decision 
It  seta  the  precedent  by  which  the  Court 
establishes  Ito  power  to  levy  taxes  to  supptM-t 
programs  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
and  to  control  legisUtlve  decisions  in  all 
respecta. 

Th(Mnas  Jefferson  warned  us  repeatedly  of 
the  danger  of  the  Federal  oourta  deatroylng 
our  representative  BepubUcan  form  of  gov- 
ernment, through  iisurpaUon  of  power.  Aa 
on  many  other  occasions.  Mr.  Jefferson,  you 
were  a  prophet. 


Paaama  Canal:  Boaibmakert  oa  Canal 
Zone  Amy  Post 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rXNHBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Panamanian  outbreak  on  January  9-ii, 
1964. 1  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  dan- 
ger of  infiltration  by  trained  Red  agents 
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Zone  poUce  f  OTce. 


of  our  dOaeaa  and 
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Into  tbe  ranks  of  tl  oee  charged  with  the 
proteetkn  of  the  >anaina  Canal,  with 
eq^edal  reference  t  >  the  plan  of  the  Oov- 
emor  of  tbe  Canal  Zone  to  employ  alien 
Panamanians  as  n  embers  of  the  Canal 


The  reasons  tar  my 


eoncem  are  the  saf  «uardln«  of  the  lives 


the  security  of  vital 


structures  of  the  ct  nal  Itself. 
The  latest  news  lirom  the  Isthmus  Is  a 


special   dLmatch 
Zone,  published  in 


:  rom    Balboa.    Canal 
the  New  York  Times 


of  May  25.  1964.  1 1  the  effect  that  five 
persons,  one  UjB.  c  tlzoi  and  four  Pana- 
manians, have  bMn  arrested  and  charged 


with  having  made 


Army  post  In  the  C  inal  Zone. 

Because  of  the  i  otentiaUy  grave  haz- 
ard that  this  Intell  gence  Implies.  I  have 
requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  fun  Inf onnatlc  0. 

Tbit  Indlratfi  ne  srs  story  follows: 
nva  Hba  as  Bom  [Axxaa  at  Canai,  Zonx 
AmMr  Post 


mxle 


Ian  MBpioy**  of  Vbt 

Fftnanuuiljais 

taag    m   preUmlnary 

ebargM  of  h»Tlnc 

■aAnnypoit. 

Aettng  on  •  Up. 
quarters  of  OUtMit  i 
They  MkMI   tbay 
PaaamanUns  nuUdni ; 
iron  pip*  with 
ton. 

About  15  flnlabed 
been  nlsBd. 


— An  American  drll- 

UJEL   Army  and  four 

on  ball  today  pend- 

beaiing    tomomyw    on 

"nipple  bombs"  on 


Tbe  Panamanians 
US  "D.  AiJoDM,  SO 
mMite  Cespedes.  35 
S5,  all  of  Panama. 


Iapr«Tcd  Mass 


EXTENSION 

HON.  EDWARD 


nipple  bcmbs"  on  an 


autborlttes  raided   the 

ICarknm,  42  years  dM. 

found   blm   and   the 

tbe  bombs  by  flUlng 

and  ■<'»*<"g  detona- 


1  ombs  were  said  to  have 


were  identified,  as  Jes- 

qubUo  Arjona.  83;   Cle- 

and  Roberto  Samudio, 


raiwit  Wbs  PabBc 
Acc^ptaace 


or  ixxNOXs 
IN  THX  HOXTSS  Ol  RXPBSSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesdaif ,  Maw  27. 1964 


inform  itive 


Coigress 


of 


form 
th> 


tram  It 


Mr.     FINNEGAir 
would  like  to  offer 
oeUent  and 
Weekly  Btmd  Buye^ 
ftt)  mass  transit 
In    1961.    the 
limited  program 
needed  in  the  way 
and  to  test  public 
ments  in  this 
The  project  on 
nois  Is  dramatic 
will  use  mass 
bers  If  Its  service 
is  that  the  f  arebox 
the  heavy  capital 
but  if  the  margin 
tended,  ridershlp 
this  article  notes, 
paying  basis. 

I  would  like  to 
with  every   aspec 
makes  it  sound  as 
rect  conflict 
highways,  which  la 
need  more  f  reewaa  s 


1 


OF  REBCARKS 

R.  HNNEGAN 


Mr.     Speaker.    I 
or  the  Rscoao  an  ex- 
article  from  the 
on  a  highly  success- 
demonstration  project, 
authorised    a 
see  Just  what  we 
aid  for  mass  transit 
acceptance  of  improve- 
of  transportation. 
Skokle  Line  in  Cli- 
^dence  that  people 
In  increasing  num- 
improved.    The  fact 
cannot  support  all  of 
Investment  required 
of  aid  needed  Is  ex- 
irlU  increase  and,  as 
can  be  put  back  on  a 


nqte  that  I  danot  agree 

of  this  article.    It 

though  there  Is  a  di- 

betw4en  mass  transit  and 

not  the  case.    We  do 

and  streets  because 


unquestionably  existing  facilities  are 
overcrowded  and  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease in  automobile  travel  in  the  future. 
However,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
private  automobile  cannot  handle  all  our 
conunuter  and  in-town  transportation 
needs.  According  to  testimony  on  this 
bill — and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  which 
is  handling  this  bill  when  hearings  were 
held  in  1960 — if  mass  transit  were  aban- 
doned in  Chicago,  an  addltloniBJ  600,000 
automobiles  would  be  required  and  160 
additional  expressway  lanes  to  accom- 
modate them,  plus  extensive  parking  fa- 
cilities. Obviously  the  problems  of  traf- 
fic control  would  be  monumental  smd  the 
people  of  Chicago  would  spend  a  major 
part  of  their  time  and  effort  and  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  Incomes  going  to 
and  from  work,  shopping,  and  making 
other  necessary  trips. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  mass  tran- 
sit bill,  B.M.  3881.  Is  to  give  us  a  bal- 
anced local  transit  system  in  which  both 
the  private  automobile  and  mass  transit 
can  play  their  proper  role.  This  bill  has 
been  granted  a  rule  and  I  hope  will  be 
called  up  and  passed  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Express  Transit  Lins  Scobzs  Knockout  Over 

Auto  in  Skokix 

(By  Nels(»i  M.  Schneider) 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  has  found 
ItseU  to  be  the  author  of  what  could  t\im 
out  to  be  the  most  surprising  success  story 
In  the  transit  field  this  year. 

The  authority  has  undertaken,  with  both 
Federal,  State,  and  local  help,  an  experimen- 
tal express  transit  line  from  the  affluent  sub- 
urb of  Skokle  Into  downtown  Chicago. 

The  attempt  was  made  with  the  basic  aim 
of  seeing  whether  or  not  significant  numbers 
of  automobile  coounuters  coiild  be  weaned 
from  the  region's  highways  and  onto  a  mass 
transit  facility.  Generally,  many  experts  In 
the  area  had  not  been  too  optimistic  about 
this  experiment  succeeding  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

Fc«',  In  the  back  of  everyone's  mind  was 
the  knowledge  that  probably  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  commuters  were 
the  most  avid  auto  devotees  in  the  Nation. 
And,  an  experiment  InvolTlng  Skokle,  a  town 
in  which  the  majority  at  the  commuters 
would  be  In  the  upper  Income  brackets,  was 
thought  inrobably  to  have  less  of  a  chance  to 
succeed  than  In  some  other  suburban  area. 

STTPnSTTOCXSSFTTI. 

But  now,  after  <Hily  1  month  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  results  can  be  described  as  "super* 
successful."  In  the  original  design  of  the 
test,  it  was  thought  that  the  trains  over  the 
5  V^ -mile  run  should  be  operated  at  a  10-  to 
15-mlnute  headway. 

Within  the  first  week  of  the  test,  the  sched- 
ules were  revised  twice,  and  within  the 
month,  a  third  revision  has  taken  place. 
Now,  at  peak  rush-hour  periods,  the  trains 
are  being  operated  an  headways  of  leas  than 
5  minutes. 

In  addition,  where  It  was  initially  thought 
that  weekends  would  be  rest  periods  for  the 
line,  the  high  volume  weekday  traffic  caused 
the  authority  to  try  a  Saturday  test  run.  The 
results  here,  too,  have  been  far  above  ex- 
pectations, and  this  schedule  has  since  been 
increased. 

Another  schedule  change  caused  by  the 
high  demand  has  been  the  lengthening  of 
operating  hours  of  the  line.  Original  plans 
called  for  operations  from  7  ajn.  to  10  pjn. 
on  the  Monday-through-Prlday  basis.  When 
the  Saturday  service  was  Inaugurated,  the 
service  was  In  operation  from  7  ajn.  to  7  pjn. 


Boi;h  of  the«e  schedules  have  since  been 
extended,  and  now  the  system  Is  operating 
from  7  a.m.  to  11  pjn.  for  all  8  days. 
oooratATivs  vcMTuaa 

"We  were  extremely  fortunate  In  finding  a 
situation  such  as  this  for  our  test,"  George 
L.  Dement,  chairman  of  the  C9ilcago  Transit 
Authority  told  "The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer." 
"We  were  able  to  piux^hase  an  already  exist- 
ing track  system  at  a  relatively  Inecpensive 
cost,  and  received  cooperation  from  both  the 
State  and  the  town  of  Skokle  in  remodeling 
the  facUiUes,"  he  said. 

The  CTA  spent  about  $2  million  for  the 
track  tram  the  old  North  Shore  Railroad,  and 
another  $137,000  to  put  the  plcm  into  opera- 
tion. The  total  operation  costs  were  about 
•523.000. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  Is  committed 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  this  cost,  or  about 
•340.000  and  ^okle  will  contribute  the  re- 
maining $37,000.  x 

Mr.  Dement  explained  that  the  autnority 
was  also  fortunate  in  having  on  hand  the 
ix-oper  rolling  stock  for  use  In  this  situation. 
These  are  high-speed  individually-run  cars 
capable  of  running  on  both  "third  rail" 
tracks  and  on  "overhead  powerllne"  tracks, 
by  Jiist  the  fiick  of  a  switch. 

The  Skokle  tracks  contain  both  types  of 
electrification.  "With  this  Immediate  oon- 
vertlbillty,  and  the  speed  potential  of  the 
cars  at  70  miles  per  hour,"  stated  liir.  Dement, 
"we  are  able  to  provide  the  needed  service." 

SPKXD,   DON  VKM  UCM  CB,    006T 

According  to  previous  HHFA  studies,  as 
well  as  studies  by  other  organizations.  In 
order  to  lure  commuters  off  the  expressways 
and  onto  a  mass  transit  facility,  the  mass 
transit  operation  must  be  able  to  surpass  con- 
siderably In  speed,  convenience,  ccxnfort,  and 
oost  of  the  use  of  the  private  automobile. 

Failure  to  do  this  in  many  places  has  been 
the  major  cause  of  the  loss  of  m\ich  com- 
muting traffic  on  many  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. Generally,  It  Is  conceded  that  mass 
transit  units  almost  always  offer  speedier  and 
less  costly  means  of  getting  to  and  from  work 
than  do  automobiles. 

Many  persons,  however,  would  prefer  to 
spend  a  little  more  time  and  a  little  more 
money  for  their  convenience  and  comfort, 
which  is  normally  far  superior  In  the  private 
auto. 

But  the  Skokle  test  has  apparently  more 
than  matched  the  automobUe  all  the  way 
down  the  line. 

For  exan4>le.  In  speed,  the  CTA  ears  make 
the  5 14 -mile  run  from  the  Dempster  Street 
station  in  northwest  Skokle  to  the  Howard 
Street  station  in  Chicago  In  only  6  minutes. 
From  there,  a  passenger  can  stand  on  the 
same  platform  and  get  a  regular  CTA  sub- 
way right  into  the  Loop. 

THttTT     MINtrrCB     TKMBUB    niTT     MDruTXS 

This  trip  wUl  take  about  22  to  24  minutes. 
Overall,  the  trip  from  Dempster  Street  to  the 
heart  of  downtown  Chicago — a  dlstan<:e  of 
some  14  miles — can  be  made  within  half  an 
hour  with  average  train  connections. 

By  car.  traveling  between  the  same  two 
points,  it  is  estimated  that  rush-hour  traffic 
would  prevent  a  motorist  from  arriving  at 
the  Loop  any  etfller  than  about  45  or  60  min- 
utes after  departure.  Then,  noted  Mr. 
Dement,  he  would  first  have  to  go  about 
parking  his  car. 

As  for  the  cost  factor,  here,  too,  the  Skokle 
rvm  wins  handily  over  the  private  automo- 
bile. The  one-way  charge  on  the  trip  is  45 
cents.  AQtually,  this  breaks  down  to  20 
cents  for  the  shuttle  service  and  26  cents 
for  the  CM-dinary  ffu-e  on  the  regular  CTA 
that  the  rider  would  get  on  "free"  to  go  any- 
where In  Chicago  from  the  Howard  Street 
station. 

The  CTA  is  also  operating  busUnes  from 
the  surrounding  areas  ot  the  Skokle  terminus 
to  the  terminus  Itself,  and  charges  25  cenU 


for  these.  Also,  it  operates  parking  lots  at 
the  Skokle  station  for  25  cents  for  the  full 
day. 

Thus  the  commuter  using  the  buslines 
and  the  Skokle  run  will  pay  70  cents  each 
way  for  the  use  of  public  transportation,  or 
$1 .40  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  a  commuter 
who  gets  to  the  station  by  a  very  short  car 
trip  and  leaves  it  there  all  day,  pays  $1.15  a 
day,  and  the  one  who  can  get  to  and  frmn 
the  terminus  without  charge,  pays  only  the 
90-cent  round-trip  fare. 

To  get  to  downtown  Chicago  from  the  gen- 
eral Skokle  area.  Is  a  round  trip  by  car  of 
possibly  80  miles.  To  park  a  car  in  down- 
town Chicago  wUI  cost  probably  $2  for  the 
day.  An  average  car,  then.  thro\igh  the 
obviously  heavy  traffic,  would  use  about  3 
gallons  of  gas  on  the  round  trip,  costing 
about  $1,  Add  to  this,  general  additional 
operating  expenses  of  a  car  of  possibly  8 
or  4  cents  a  mile,  and  the  total  per  day 
cost  of  driving  a  car  into  downtown  Chicago 
would  come  to  $4.20. 

This  U  Just  three  times  the  cost  of  the  most 
expensive  method  of  using  tbe  new  Skokle 
line.  And,  apparently,  the  early  restilts  are 
showing  that  a  good  porUon  of  the  ridershlp 
Is  coming  frcxn  conunuters  who  would  or- 
dlnarlly  have  a  car  available  to  go  to  work. 
"We  have  constructed  two  parking  lots 
adjacent  to  the  terminal."  Mr.  Dement  said, 
"with  a  ci^acity  of  about  450  cars.  These 
are  generally  fiUed  to  capacity  by  8:80  or 
9  ajn." 

As  for  convenience  of  the  facility,  the  head- 
ways involved  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
It  Is  hard  to  beat  the  Skokle  run  on  that 
score.  Certainly,  It  Is  hard  to  rationalize 
that  a  private  automobUe  could  be  more  con- 
venient that  a  high-speed  transit  operation 
that  would  have  a  m*T<miiT»i  rush  hour  wait- 
ing time  of  only  4  minutes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  comfort,  too. 
the  high  density  number  ot  trains  precludes 
the  "packed  like  sardines"  effect  of  many  of 
today's  transit  facilities.  Mr.  Dement  notes 
that  in  soQM  cases,  there  have  been  standees 
on  the  trains,  but  these  have  been  only  to 
a  limited  sortent.  By  far.  he  said,  the  vast 
majority  of  riders  are  seated  comfortably. 
And.  the  proof  that  these  advantages  weigh 
heavily  In  the  favor  of  the  CTA's  Skokle  run. 
definitely  Ues  In  the  ridershlp  figures.  An 
HHFA  spokesman  said  that  when  the  Idea 
was  proposed,  a  rough  estimate  of  1,600  pas- 
sengers dally  was  forecast. 

This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  figuring  that 
the  old  level  of  about  800  a  day  on  the  same 
North  Shore  tracks  when  that  line  was  op- 
erating could  be  doubled  by  the  Improved 
service. 

NEW  PEAK  NEAK  5,000 

On  the  first  day  that  the  service  was  put 
in  operation.  April  20,  the  users  numbered 
4,082.  This  was  not  Just  an  unusually 
swollen  initial  response,  according  to  the 
evidence  that  has  been  received. 

Indeed.  {Hvsent  figxires  indicate  that  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  unusually  low  traffic 
day.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  a  peak  of 
4,707  had  been  reached,  and  the  Saturday 
service  Installed.  The  first  Saturday  brought 
what  had  been  thought  to  be  an  astounding 
total  of  14114  passengers.  f 

EarUer  this  month,  a  new  'peak  level  of 
4,968  passengers  was  set  for  a  weekday  and 
2,401  for  a  Saturday,  indicating  a  contlnuoxis 
upward  movement  of  the  passenger  levels. 

For  the  first  4  weeks  of  operation,  a  total 
of  00,389  paid  passengers  have  used  the  line, 
for  a  per-day  average  (Including  Saturdays) 
of  4,141. 

In  fact.  In  one  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  period  re- 
cently, the  line  accommodated  1,673  passen- 
gers alone — or  more  than  the  original  fore- 
cast had  projected  for  a  full  day's  operations. 

SELP-SUPPOailNG  LINE 

As  for  the  financial  success  of  the  test 
thus  far,  Mr.  Dement  stated  that  "it  Is  now 


our  belief  that  this  line  wlU  be  able  to  be- 
come flnanelaUy  self-supporting  on  strictly 
an  (^Mratlng  baaU.  In  othsr  words."  ha 
explained.  "If  the  capital  costs  do  not  have 
to  be  Included,  then  It  would  pay  for  ItseU 
and  leave  over  a  profit  as  well." 

Mr.  Dement  also  noted  that  It  was  becom- 
ing comm<Hi  procedure  for  transit  lines  not 
to  Include  capital  oost  In  figuring  their 
profits  or  loss.  And,  It  Is  true  that  the  vast 
majcolty  of  today's  transit  systems  are  sub- 
sidized by  either  State  or  local  governments 
to  the  extent  of  the  capital  needs. 

The  HHFA.  according  to  a  spokesman,  has. 
In  effect,  paid  for  an  exhaustive  study  of 
putting  one  of  its  principles  Into  practice; 
namely,  the  results  of  a  transit  operation 
that  shows  every  advantage  over  automobiles. 

"We  feel  the  money  that  will  go  to  this 
project  will  certainly  be  well  spent,  regard- 
less of  the  resulU,"  he  stated.  "But  we  are 
extremely  gratified  that  it  Is  turning  out  so 
overwhelmingly  successful." 

He  estimated  that  some  of  the  principles 
derived  from  the  study  to  be  made  on  this 
Skokle  run  could  be  transferred  to  virtually 
every  other  major  metropolitan  area  needlne 
transit  aid. 

The  CTA  Itself,  according  to  the  chairman, 
"has  already  Just  about  decided  for  sure  to 
make  this  a  permanent  section  of  Ita  sys- 
tem." And,  hs  noted,  in  this  regard,  "it  Is 
a  definite  success." 


Seafarers  Not  Fooled  by  Reds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or  BfloirrANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr,  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  publications  delivered  to  my 
office  is  a  biweekly  newspaper,  the  Sea- 
farers Log,  which  is  the  ofDeial  organ  of 
the  Seafarers  Intematiotial  Uhion, 
headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Hall.  In  additicm  to 
the  type  of  organization  news  one  is  ac- 
customed to  seeing  in  most  such  publica- 
tions, the  Seafarers  Log  also  carries 
general  maritime  news,  pictures,  and 
descriptions  of  new  UjB.  merchant  ships, 
and  some  good  feature  stories.  It  is  a 
lively,  interesting,  and  well-edited  and 
well-printed  new5p«)er. 

Among  the  articles  carried  in  its  May  1 
Issue  was  one  by  Seafarer  Charles  E. 
Rawlings  about  his  voyage  on  one  of  the 
UjS.  merchant  ships  Which  carried  wheat 
we  sold  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  port  of 
Odessa.  I  was  Impressed  with  Seafarer 
Rawlings'  most  enlightening  account  of 
his  visit  ashore  and  his  Impressions  of 
the  Soviet  system  as  he  saw  it 

I  had  been  less  impressed  a  few  we^s 
before  by  the  remarks  of  one  Dr.  John 
McKay,  president  emeritus  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity following  Dr.  McKay's  visit  to  Cuba. 
As  a  comparison.  I  used  Seafarer  Raw- 
lings' article  as  the  subject  of  my  next 
newsletter  and  sent  the  editor  of  Sea- 
farers Log  a  copy.  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  newspaper,  they  published  my  news- 
letter and  then  I  received  a  letter  from 
Seafarer  Rawlings.  His  letter  to  me  ex- 
emplified our  fight  against  communism 
and  is  more  Impressive  because  it  ctxaea 
f  n»n  a  man  unlettered  by  college  degrees 
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but  endowed  with  true  wisdom,  ccmimon- 
sense,  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  family 
and  country,  and  faith  in  Qed. 

I  include  both  the  newsleMer,  as  pub- 
lished in  Seafarers  Log,  and  Seafarer 
Charles  E.  Rawlings'  letter  in  the 
Recori)  : 

searakbrs  n«t  fo«us  bt  rxds 
(Congressman  Jakss  F.  BaTOt,  of  Mon- 
tana, noted  the  by-Maed  story  ta  the  last  Log 
by  Seafarer  Charles  E.  Mawllacs.  describing 
some  of  his  rcaatlons  en  a  trip  to  Odessa. 
Russia,  with  American  grain.  He  oMitrasts 
Rawlings'  firsthand  Impi  seslon  and  report  on 
the  "inside"  of  communism  wttk  others  In 
the  following  npotl  from  Washington  to  his 
constituents  in  the  Second  District  fA  Mon- 
tana.) 

Recently  I  mentioned  some  remarks  made 
by  Dr.  John  McKay,  president  emeritus  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  before  a 
student  group  at  American  Unlwralty  hei« 
in  Washington.  Dr.  McKay  In  a  lecture  gave 
his  impressions  of  his  visit  to  Cuba  ^nd  was 
reported  as  "tearing  down  acme  popular 
myths  about  Cuba"  and  awUtlng  Castro 
with  many  worthwhUe  accomplishments  and 
reforms. 

This  week  another  report  on  the  "Inside" 
of  communism  came  to  my  attention  through 
an  arUcle  carried  in  the  May  1  issue  of  Sea- 
farers Log,  the  oOkctal  organ  of  the  Seafarers 
Union,  which  has  waged  a  battle  with  the  ad- 
ministration over  the  use  of  U£.-flsg  ships  in 
transporting  wheat  to  Biaala. 

Seafarer  Charles  K.  Rawlings.  one  of  the 
crewmen  of  the  UJS.  tanker  Trmnaerie.  which 
was  one  of  the  few  Amerlean-llag  vessels 
chartered,  wrote  his  account  of  tbe  Odessa 
trip.  He  said  he  had  always  wanted  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  for  any  particular 
poUtlcal  reason,  but  to  see  for  myself,  to  get 
a  firsthand  Impression  of  a  certain  way  of 
life.  Rawlings  is  a  numismatist  and  «'-^ 
wanted  to  complete  a  set  of  Russian  coins. 

After  a  stormy  voyage  and  arrival  at  the 
Russian  port  of  Odessa  which  Rawllnes  de- 
scribed as  one  long,  drawn-out  mass  of  red- 
tape,  he  and  several  other  crewman  ventured 
Into  the  town.  RawUngs  ruuratwl  his  ez- 
perlenoes  In  locating  the  bank  where  he 
completed  his  own  coin  set  and.  to  the  amaae- 
ment  of  the  woman  who  *— 'Ttitd  him.  bought 
several  sets  for  friends.  "And  you  are  Just 
going  to  give  these  people  these  seta  of 
coins?"  she  aaked. 

Next,  Rawlings  visited  one  of  the  general 
stores  which,  he  said,  handles  anything  from 
candy  to  booze.  Here  he  found  that  the 
clerk  In  the  store  handles  m>  mcmey  at  all. 
First,  one  must  go  to  the  state  cashier,  make 
his  purchase,  then  carry  the  ticket  or  receipt 
to  the  clerk  for  the  item  purchased.  He  saM 
the  procedure  was  so  confusing  that  he 
bought  six  candy  bars  so  that  b*  would  not 
have  to  go  through  the  same  procedure  again. 

Next,  Rawlings  visited  the  Seamen'h  Club 
where  other  crewmen  of  his  ship  w^re  de- 
parting for  a  ballet  performance  which  was 
free.  He,  however,  decided  to  Jtist  locA 
around.  At  the  club,  Rawlings  was  ap- 
I»oached  by  one  of  the  hostesses  -wtko,  he 
learned,  was  a  local  schoolteacher  and  also 
a  devout  believer  In  the  Soviet  system. 

From  here  I  wlU  quote  from  Rawlings' 
story: 

"All  through  the  ancient  palace  there  was 
Communist  propaganda  and  literatiu-e,  from 
the  Moscow  News  to  the  complete  works  of 
Lenin. 

"  'Here  is  some  Interesting  matter,'  she 
said,  handing  me  a  pamphlet.  It  was  en- 
titled The  Rights  of  the  Factwy  (Office) 
Trade  Union  Conmilttee  in  the  XJSSB.^'  by 
V.  Nlkitlnsky  [sic].  Anotlier  bo<AIei  she 
handed  me  was  called  'Grievance  Procediuvs 
in  the  VB3S..:  which.  I  feel,  must  have 
been  written  by  the  firing  squad  boys  In 
some  back  alley. 
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tBdoat  ry. 


Xoatat  what  aeamed 
raa  getting  duller 
yoa  have  any  twlet — 
-.    She  looked  at 


acquaintance  of  mine 

Into  the  Ubrary.    Ifal 

on  the  rreiubey,  and 

about  the  aame  time 

eeted  each  other  and 

cun  I  wraatlfm 

opinion  of  the  jrx.^ 


It  that  Oewald  muct 
peyebooaee  and  aald 
ame  of  Buby.    Then. 
Tour  country  muat 
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neaa  of  that  delightful  MUton  Carter.  But. 
varloue  happanlnga  In  the  peat  33  yeara  haa 
faded  away  aueh  dieama  of  beoomlng  an- 
oUkar  great  In  that  particular  field.  Bo.  Z 
now  aetae  for  aeoood  beat.  Z  hardly  mlaa  a 
good  moTle,  and  often  alt  In  the  theater 
and  abeorb  the  tecbnlquea  Instead  of  the 
atory  that  the  produoar  la  attempting  to 
portray,  Z  muat  admit  that  the  laat  of  the 
great  apendera  from  the  Weat,  are  deatroylng 
a  great  educational  medium.  The  flop  en- 
titled "Cleopatra"  la  a  perfect  example. 
Claudette  Colbert  In  the  thlrtlea  did  a  much 
greater  performance  of  the  same  flick. 

ThU  Princeton  profeaaor,  a  doctor  of 
theology,  perhape  he's  getting  old  and  dia- 
agreeable.  How  oould  one  with  bralna  so  to 
apeak,  develop  any  praiae  for  thla  foul  form 
of  man'a  inhumanity  toward  man  called 
ctxnmunlam? 


May  27 


Foreif  n  Aid  Shcpkcrd 


llara.'  ahe  aald  hotty. 
waa  an  enemy  of 
aomeplaoe.' 


wtteh 


a  paradoac.    A  Prlnoe- 

of  theology,  mittng 

Kate  Department  ban 

to  Cuba,  and  hla 

la  the  anUtheaU  of 

with  the  impreealona 

will  praeume.  would 

academic  league 

ware  not  fooled  by 

«ii<«iiin»ii^i»»»«      Thla 

of  many  of 


aeafarera    like 

^nd  bte  good  commop- 

oc  mmunUm  In  aome  of 


unlv  raltlae.' 


AirosucA  Dus. 

.  N.O..  Mag  22. 1964. 


State*  of  America, 


dUDcult  for  me  to 

befitting  ,,BUCh  an 

aa   youraelf  nor, 

of  your  valuable  time 

my  behalf  but,  whUe 

away  from  the  bl^- 

garden.  tinkering 

angxaage  couraee  from 

out  new  arrange- 

c^eetloa  among  other 

4aUy  way  of  life.    But. 

the  preeldent  of  my 

a  copy  of  your  newa- 

kind   of   you   to 

lowly  aeafarlng  man. 

doubt  that  you  miiat 

Iftale  Carnegie. 

Poaalbly  we   need 
X.  Banilnga  and 
appralaal  of  conunu- 
and  univeraltlee. 
yon.    Aa  a  child  In 
dreamed  of  aueh  a 
parttenlar  Held  of 
Tla  the  arte  of-the 
Z  raoall  ptoturing 
Walah  or.  Oedl  B.  De- 
fer half  the  graat- 


Clarlee 


oollegeei 
with 


tiat 


Z  am  certainly  a  far  cry  from  a  college 
graduate  and,  Z  am  by  no  means  a  Joumal- 
lat  nor,  a  politician  but,  Z  am  certainly  not 
all  atupld  and  believe  me,  this  fellow  who's 
so  brainy  there  at  Princeton  wovild  sure  have 
to  get  up  eary  In  the  morning  to  pull  the 
wool  over  my  eyee  and  convince  me  that 
communism  Is  good  for  me.  When  that  day 
comee,  when  the  United  Statee  falls  along 
the  wayside  by  some  misfortune,  and  the 
popttlace  aa  a  whole  falla  under  that  spell 
of  tvwnmiiTiiam  whlch  lurks  about  every 
comer.  Tee.  on  that  day — Z  shall  again 
shoulder  a  weapon  and  head  to  tbe  hills  and 
however  long  Z  live,  that's  how  long  Z'd  flght 
and  Z  am  willing  to  bet  all  that  Z  poesesa 
in  worldly  goods,  to  Include  by  coin  collec- 
tion that,  Z'd  not  be  In  those  hills  alone. 

Confiding  In  one  la  quite  difficult  at  times 
and  thla  la  one  of  thoee  tlmee.  But,  when 
Z  rettimed  home  here  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Z  took  a  long  good  look  at  my  family.  My 
wife  la  Puerto  Blcan.  She's  very  lovely.  We 
have  two  boys  and  two  girls.  One  boy  and 
(me  girl  are  teenagera.  Z  walked  about  my 
$30,000  home  here  in  the  Greenwood 
aecUon.  Z  looked  at  the  art  In  Its  construc- 
tion with  a  different  pride.  Z  admired  It 
deeply.  Z  rubbed  my  hand  acroee  the  hood 
of  my  new  ZZi-600  Ford  tenderly.  Even 
the  blooma  from  my  amaU  vegetable  garden 
eeemed  to  wave  at  me  aa  they  swayed  In  the 
aofe  breese  that  eroeaee  my  land.  Z  greeted 
my  neighbora  with  a  wider  smile  and  a  more 
heartier  handshake  and  when  I  went  to  the 
ZiCzington  Avenue  Baptist  Church  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  Preacher  Bobbins  almost 
fainted  and  showed  me  out.  but  good. 
(Haven't  been  attending  too  often.)  Tee, 
on  that  particular  day.  Z  prayed  that  there 
la  aueh  a  place  aa  the  United  Statee  In  our 
world.  Z  waa  moat  greatful.  With  all  my 
worrlee  i^id  debta,  Z  am  atlll  greatful  because, 
I  can  rwoMnber  thoee  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  are  much  worse  off  than  Z. 

Now,  air,  like  Z*ve  previously  mentioned, 
Z  am  far  from  being  a  Journalist  so.  you  will 
have  to  pardon  my  grade  school  approach. 
Zn  regards  to  the  coins  in  mentioning  (Rus- 
sian). Zf  perhape,  you  happen  to  see  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  In  one  of  his  leisure 
periods  which  Z  am  siire,  are  but  few.  Would 
you  pleaee  ask  him  If  he  has  received  the  set 
of  Bussian  coins  that  Z  posted  on  to  him? 
Z  would  like  to  know  his  views  on  this  thing 
aa  Z  am  hoping  to  do  an  article  for  the  Sea- 
farer's ZjOg  as  well  as  for  tbe  American  Num- 
ismatic Aaoclatton'a  publication  entitled 
"NumlamatlBt."  Z  also  sent  a  set  of  the 
coins  to  tbe  executive  secretary  Mr.  Don 
Shorer(ANA) .  He  waa  pleased  no  end.  advis- 
ing me  to  stay  clear  of  thoee  "saltmlnee". 

Again  air,  Z'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  r^>rodttctlon  of  my  tale  to  the  Log  about 
my  Jotuney  to  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Zt  haa  all 
my  frlenda  and  neighbora  here  somewhat 
fabbergaated  bxit.  no  more  than  myself  as  It 
waa  really  a  nice  amprlae  to  me  too.  Again, 
my  hearty  thanka  to  you.  Ifay  God  be  with 
you  and  youra  daily.  Z  remain. 
Beapectfully  youra. 

CHAaT.KS  E.  RAWLIMOa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXNM8TLVAHU 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUEPBXSENTA'ZTVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's New  YcM-k  Times  carried  a  most 
Interesting  and  Informative  feature  story 
on  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Thohas  E.  Mokgan.  I  was  especial- 
ly delighted  to  read  this  article  because 
as  the  Times  stated  "his  House  col- 
leagues have  always  said  of  him  that  he 
is  modest  to  a  fault."  "Doc"  Morgan  and 
I  came  to  Congress  at  the  same  time  and 
over  a  period  of  two  decades  and  as  a 
fellow  Pennsylvanlan  I  have  admired 
him  both  as  an  outstanding  legislator 
and  as  a  humanitarian.  His  career  is 
truly  another  chi4>ter  in  the  very  best 
Horatio  Alger  tradition  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  agreed  by  all  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  today's  New  York 
Times. 

The  article  follows: 

FOEZIGN  Am  Shzphxbo — Thoicas  Ellswokth 
IfoacAK 

Washington,  May  30. — ^Repreeentatlve 
Thomas  E.  Moboan,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ho\ise  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Is  a  hulk- 
ing bear  of  a  man  who  hatea  spiiUMsb  and 
likes  snakes. 

Both  tralta  devel(^)ed  early  in  his  boyhood 
days  In  the  town  of  Ellsworth,  I*a..  from 
which  he  was  given  his  ntlddle  name.  There 
he  worked  around  the  coal  mlnee  cleaning 
lamps  and  learned  from  the  men  who  went 
down  the  shaft — his  father  among  them — 
how  the  world  looks  from  a  bituminous  gal- 
lery. 

He  stands  8  feet  4  Inchee  tall  and  weighs 
340  pounds.  He  walks  and  sits  with  a  slight 
stoop.  His  House  coUeaguee  hiave  always 
said  of  him  that  he  is  modeet  to  a  fault. 

He  has  neither  an  enemy  nor  detractor  on 
either  side  of  the  political  aisle.  And.  ex- 
cept fco-  a  scholarly  benignity  as  the  only 
practicing  physician  in  Congrees.  he  might 
be  taken  for  Just  another  politician. 

Actually  "Doc"  Uoboan,  aa  he  is  known 
and  addressed  both  in  hla  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor.  Is  a  consummate  politician 
without  even  trying. 

When  it  was  sxiggeeted  to  him  today  that 
his  committee  had  paid  him  qxiite  a  tribute 
by  approving,  without  cutting  a  dime,  the 
first  foreign  aid  bill  to  emerge  Intact  in  17 
years,  he  said  he  was  "right  pleased." 

Even  this  comment  muat  have  struck  him 
as  being  out  of  character.  He  qxilckly  added 
that  "I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  It" 
and  that  "the  committee  was  persuaded — 
as  Z  was — that  the  I'resident'B  combined  re- 
quest for  $3.6  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
was.  Indeed,  a  'bare  bones'  program." 

The  after  thought  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  brought  to  one  of  more  Im- 
portant committees  of  the  House  a  detach- 
ment and  objectively  that  he  first  earned  in 
the  operating  room. 

Doc  MomoAN'a  election  to  the  Houae  In 
1944  from  I>ennsylvanla's  38th  Z>istrlct  was 
a  natural  extension  of  bis  service  to  his  com- 
munity of  Frederlcktown. 

He  continues  to  practice  medicine  with  the 
aid  of  two  every  weekend  to  see  that  the 
practice  doee  not  suffer  in  his  absence. 

He  readily  acknowledges  that.  "Z  am  mostly 
a  consultant  now,  but  it  htipa  me  keep  my 
hand  In." 
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Moat  of  his  patients  are  employees  of  the 
mining  oompaniea  In  the  Plttabivgb  area. 
They  are  what  he  caUa  hla  "paying"  patlenta. 

But  Houae  oolleaguea  from  neighboring 
areas  aay  Z>oc  MoaoAic'a  medical  practice  la 
his  chief  stock  in  trade  as  a  politician  and 
that  more  than  half  of  the  services  dispensed 
from  his  clinic  are  "for  free." 

"I'U  never  willing  cut  my  links  with  medi- 
cine," he  says. 

He  says  that  he  always  wanted  to  be  a 
doctor  and  that  he  has  always  been  "fasci- 
nated" by  snakes.  He  spent  days  walking  the 
creek  beds  as  a  boy  stick  in  hand  flipping 
the  things  up  on  the  bank  to  a  chum  carry- 
ing a  gunny  sack. 

But  to  obtain  a  medical  degree  was  a 
wrench  for  him  and  for  the  entire  family. 
His  father  was  dismissed  from  his  Job  in 
the  mines  In  1037  becauae  of  his  outspoken 
support  of  the  XTnited  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. The  elder  Morgan  took  a  Job  in  Detroit 
but  the  family  remained  in  Pennsylvania — 
all  but  Thokas. 

He  was  graduated  from  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege in  1930  and  went  on  to  Detroit  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  where  he  received 
a  medical  degree  in  1933.  He  then  special- 
ized in  sm-gery  at  Wayne  University  and 
Grace  Hoepltal  in  Z)etrolt. 

House  Members  were  glad  I}oc  Mobgan  was 
around  that  day  in  1964  when  pistol  shots 
rang  out  in  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
and  several  Congressman  fell  wounded  at  the 
hands  of  I^lerto  Rlcan  fanatics. 


priatlons  operated  under  Ifr.  CAimoir'a 
leadership.  I  pay  tribute  to  this  gentle- 
man from  Idssouxl  because  of  his  effec- 
tive and  consecrated  work  as  chairman 
of  a  powerful  House  ocHmnlttee. 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing the  H(morable  Clarxn  cb  Cannon  In 
tbe  warm  personal  relatlcmshlp  that 
was  oxjoyed  by  so  many  of  his  colleagues. 
I  do,  however,  remember  with  de^  ap- 
DCeclation  the  tremendous  service  he 
rendered  his  Nation,  the  courtly  attitude 
he  always  expressed  In  dealing  with  his 
colleagues,  and  I.  too.  shall  miss  him. 

llie  gentleman  from  Afissouri,  the 
Honorable  Clarxnck  Cannon,  expressed 
to  me  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
House  the  "Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior"  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
William  Wordsworth*  when  he  said: 

Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command 
Rises  by  c^>en  means,  and  there  will  stand 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
And  in  himself  poesesa  his  own  desire; 
Who   comprehends   his    trust,    and    to    the 


The  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon 


Bleeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  .aim; 
And  therefore  doee  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state. 
Whom   they   must  follow;    on   whoee  head 

miist  fall, 
Zilke  showers  of  manna,  If  they  come  at  all. 

I  express  to  Mr.  Cannon's  widow,  and 
to  the  people  of  Missouri,  my  profound 
sympathy  because  of  the  passing  of  this 
illustrious  and  noble  man. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  D.   R.    (BILLY)   MATTHEWS    That  Horrendoa.  Supreme  Court  Decision 


or  jToxmA 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  saddened  with  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  the  great  chairman  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Hon- 
orable Clakkncx  Cannon. 

Critics  of  the  congressional  committee 
system  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  out- 
standing performance  of  the  Ct>mmlttee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  know  at  no  man  who 
could  have  served  more  diligently  or 
effectively,  more  objectively  or  more 
patriotically,  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee than  the  Honorable  Clarence 
Cannon  of  Missouri,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  products  of  the 
seniority  system  of  our  committee  pro- 
cedure. I  should  like  to  point  out  fur- 
ther that  we  are  most  fortunate  to  have 
succeeding  the  great  Clarkncx  Cannon, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Qeorge  H.  Mahon.  I  should  like 
also  to  observe  that  I  know  of  no  other 
system  which  we  could  devise  that  would 
now  place  as  chairman  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  more 
distinguished,  consecrated,  and  able 
patriot  than  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon.] 

I  realize  that  we  must  in  no  way  de- 
tract from  the  unique  contribution  of 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon  In  pay- 
ing our  eulogy  to  this  great  American, 
but  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  him 
would  be  again  to  emphasize  how  effec- 
tively the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

cw  vnomiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  May  26, 
1964,  edition  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  a  large  and  progressive  news- 
paper in  Virginia.  The  editor,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kllpatrlck,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
noted  writers  in  America. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  editorial  Is 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  con- 
cerning the  Prince  Edward  County 
schools,  and  I  would  like  all  to  read  it 
because  It  cites  so  pointedly  the  extent  to 
which  the  court  seems  to  have  gone  be- 
yond its  legal  prerogatives  In  reachhig 
this  decision. 

This  decision  must  astonish  all  right- 
thinking  Americans,  whether  they  be 
from  "N^rglnla  or  any  other  State. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  throxigh  Mr.  Justice  Black,  yester- 
day erected  another  of  its  milestone  deci- 
sions— a  milestone,  that  Is,  to  the  decay  of 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  arrogance  of 
Judges. 

Thla  latest  chapter  in  the  I>rlnce  Edward 
County  case  put  squarely  before  the  Court 
one  at  the  most  profound  queetiona  of  con- 
stitutional law  ever  brought  before  our 
higheat  Tribunal.  Zn  Ita  almpleat  terms,  the 
queetion  was  whether  the  Federal  courts 
have  power  to  compel  a  local  leglalattve  body 
to  levy  tazea  in  order  to  perform  a  dlacre- 


tlonary  act.  "Zlila  waa  a  queetion  that  de- 
manded full  and  aerloua  expoaltlon,  for  the 
queetion  waa  founded  on  bedrock  jnlnciples 
of  Amniean  government — the  principle. 
among  others,  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation la  tyranny. 

The  Court  did  not  grapple  with  these  prln- 
ciplea  at  all.  Mr.  Justice  Black's  opinion 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  bland  assertion 
that  of  eourae  the  Federal  coxirte  are  poe- 
aeeaed  ot  such  power.  "The  district  court 
may,  if  neceaaary  to  prevent  further  racial 
discrimination,  reqiiire  the  supervisors  to 
exercise  the  power  that  is  theirs  to  levy  taxes 
to  raise  fimds  adequate  to  reopen,  operate, 
and  maintain  without  racial  discrimination 
a  public  school  system  in  I>rlnce  BdWard 
County  like  that  operated  In  other  counties 
In  Virginia." 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  (pinion,  wrapped 
up  in  a  single  easy  sentence.  The  Court's 
seven-man  majority  did  not  spell  out  pre- 
cisely how  the  district  court  Is  to  accom- 
plish this  unprecedented  step.  "An  order  of 
this  kind  Is  within  the  Court's  power."  That 
was  all  the  Court  had  to  say. 

The  mind  spins  off  in  a  dozen  directions. 
The  gist  <a  the  Court's  opinion  Is  $hat  "the 
coI<x-ed  schoolchildren"  of  I>rlnce  Edward 
since  1959  have  been  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  This  is  because  "Prince 
Edward  children  must  go  to  a  private  school 
CM-  none  at  all,"  while  "all  other  Virginia 
children  can  go  to  a  public  school."  But 
ovu-  own  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  ruled  that  imder  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Virginia,  the  State's  system 
of  public  schools  depends  entirely  upon  local 
decisions.  Within  limits  fixed  by  the  State 
constitution,  a  covmty  is  free  to  operate  no 
schools,  some  schools,  or  very  elaborate 
schools.  This  is  what  oui  highest  State  court 
held  in  Prince  Kdvoard  County  v.  Griffln, 
that  in  Virginia,  the  operaUon  of  local 
schools  is  a  local  responsibility.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  to  the  layman's  bewilder- 
ment, said  yesterday  that  "We  accept  this 
case  as  a  definitive  and  authoritative  hold- 
ing of  Virginia  law.  binding  on  us." 

But  the  Prince  Edward  case  is  "unique." 
It  has  been  characterized  by  "entirely  too 
much  deliberation  and  not  enough  speed." 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  "colored  children" 
of  Prince  Edward  have  not  been  denied  one 
single  benefit,  opportunity,  or  advantage 
made  available  by  the  county  to  white  chil- 
dren, in  some  fashion  perceived  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court  the  colored  children  have 
been  denied  '>qual  protection."  This  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  public  schools  while 
all  other  countlee  do.  But  Prince  Edward 
has  no  control  over  what  aU  other  counties 
do.  That  was  the  authoritative,  definitive, 
and  binding  decision  of  the  Virginia  Supr«ne 
Coiuii.      One  travels  around  in  circles. 

So  District  Judge  Oren  L,ewls,  who  faUed 
wretchedly  in  draTting  an  order  in  the  first 
place,  must  now  try  again.  He  may  "re- 
quire the  supervisors  to  exercise  the  power 
that  is  theirs  to  levy  taxes."  How  much 
taxes?  On  what  property  or  transactions? 
At  what  rate?  If  the  supervisors  refuse  to 
levy  taxes  on  their  constituents  against  their 
will,  are  the  supervisors  to  be  imprisoned  for 
contempt?  Zf  the  supervisors  resign,  are  new 
supervisora  to  be  similarly  Jailed?  Or  sup- 
poee  the  supervisors,  thus  Intimidated,  levy 
appropriate  taxes,  and  the  resentful  people 
of  Prince  Edward  refuse  to  pay?  To  Jail  with 
them  too? 

Other  questions  come  to  mind.  The  su- 
pervisors, under  this  Judgment,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
public  school  system  "like  that  operated  in 
other  co\inttee  in  Virginia."  What  other 
counties?  Arlington?  Fairfax?  Henrico? 
Or  at  the  other  end  of  the  economic  scale. 
TaaeweU,  Scott,  Buchanan?  Total  per  pupil 
casta  range  from  $170  or  9180  in  aome  parts 
of  the  State  to  $400  or  $600  in  others.  In 
one  recent  year.  Arlington  i4>proprlated  m 
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total  of  tas  when  her  husband  died.  He 
iporked  his  way  through  tb»  small,  obscure, 
Bun-baksd  fioothwest  State  Teachers  CoUsge. 
Bis  accent  '^se^mga  to  be"  different.  He 
Is  a  direct  man.  Ha  knows  how  to  speak 
concisely,  clearly,  and  persuadvely.  His 
phrasee  are  not  honed  on  a  whetstone  of 
rlMslcwl  Greek.  Latin,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  poets.  But.  he  communicates  as  did  John 
Kennedy.  The  Preeldent  may  be  at  his  very 
best  In  small  groups,  rather  than  In  address- 
ing vast  audlencea.  But,  he  Is  by  no  means 
at  a  loss  with  dther. 

TBTTXAM'S  ThXTZ 

There  was  objection,  one  may  recall,  to  Mr. 
Truman's  flat  Missouri  twang  and,  more  es- 
pedaUy,  to  his  taste  in  sport  shirts.  The 
louder  they  were,  the  better.  In  fact,  once 
Mr.  Truman  learned  that  the  loud  pattems 
annoyed  the  more  effete,  the  more  he  sought 
for  garish,  clashing  oolors.  Odious  cmnpcul- 
sons  were  made  between  his  style  and  that 
of  ebullient  and  dramatic  PD.B.  When  Mr. 
Truman  called  feuding  groupe  together  to 
knock  heads.  It  was  said  by  some  he  "de- 
meaned" the  office.  A  critic  said  exactly  this 
of  L3.J.  when  he  got  the  railway  unions 
and  operators  together  In  a  last-ditch  effort 
to  avoid  a  strike  and  to  save  the  proceeses 
of  negotiation. 

What  we  also  have  before  us  Is  an  expla- 
nation of  why  there  Is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties — the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican.  There  Is,  admittedly,  no  tie 
that  binds  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
GoLOWATKB.  Harold  Btaseen  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon  have  little  In  common.  The  Arizona 
redeemer  has  no  philosophy  to  share  with 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

There  Is,  however,  a  very  strong  tie  between 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnst^j  as  there  was  between  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man and  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  There  Is  a 
thread  of  political  principle,  or  philosophy, 
that  reaches  all  the  way  up  from  Jefferson 
to  Johnson.  The  President  Is  carrying  out 
principles  expressed  and  delineated  by  li^. 
Kennedy.  They  are  prtnclplee  that  have 
evolved  with  the  Nation  Itself.  It  Is  these 
principles  that  continue  to  hold  the  party 
of  many  mlnorltlee  and  differences  together. 
A  man  from  Hyannls  Port  and  Harvard  may 
believe  In  them  as  well  as  a  man  from  South- 
west Teachers  College  and  Johnson  City. 

CIVIL   BXOHTS 

Bo,  we  find  Mr.  Johnson  going  along  very 
well.  The  dvll  rights  fight  will  hurt  him 
some — but  how  could  It  be  otherwise?  Thoee 
who  fight  the  bill  aren't  going  anywhere. 
The  Nation  must  treat  all  Its  citizens  alike. 
It  hasn't  done  so.  Either  American  citizen- 
ship Is  commonly  and  equaUy  held  or  It  lent. 
A  President  can't  get  really  hurt  standing  for 
that  principle.  Some  say  they  find  it  hard  to 
"identify  with  him."  This  has  been  true  of 
all  Presidents  •  •  •  there  always  were  thoee 
who  dldnt  warm  to  them.  It  Is  difficult  to 
follow  a  man  Uke  John  F.  Kennedy. 

But,  If  we  look  back  In  history,  we  find 
that  It  was  a  country  lawyer  and  soldier,  An- 
drew Jackson,  who  reformed  the  bank,  who 
brought  Texas  Into  the  Union,  who  bnAe 
the  theory  of  Interposition  and  established 
the  essential  jxlnclples  that  the  eloquent 
phlloec^her,  Jefferson,  had  written  into  the 
Declaration  of  In  dependence. 

Performance  counts  most. 

Hs  Srtlb)  'RkZLB — So  What? 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  emphatically  south- 
em.  He  understates  what  he  is,  instead  of 
posing  as  something  more  than  he  is.  He 
retains  his  prairie  talk  In  the  presence  of  pro- 
fessors. He  gloves  his  claws  in  courtesy  but 
wears  his  feelings  an  his  sleeve. 

Closing  a   talk  to   editors  In   the  White 
BouM  roBs  garden,  hs  waved  his  hand  and 
"Come  In  the  house." 


The  scene  was  Jacksonlan.  Marine  mu- 
sicians, who  \ised  to  sit  msssed  In  the  en- 
trance hall  playing  chamber  m\isic,  were 
dispersed  in  combos  playing  dance  rhythms. 

The  President  wss  quickly  on  the  east 
room  floor,  dancing  first  with  one  editor's 
lady,  then  another.  The  Marines  had  to 
play  "Good  Night.  Ladles"  half  a  dozen  times 
before  the  overstaying  guests  made  for  the 
door. 

During  the  dancing  some  women  wept,  re-  > 
memberlng  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  austere 
entertainments.  They  were  stiff  functions, 
and  crowds  repreeenting  cross  sections  of 
America  were  made  a  little  xineasy  by  the 
formality,  but  they  also  were  impreeslve  by 
their  majesty,  and  besides,  many  loved  Mr. 
Kennedy  fiercely. 

Mr.  Johnson's  old-shoe  use  of  the  White 
House  made  a  clashing  contrast  and  some 
criticized  him.  But  the  thoughtful  ones 
gave  Mr.  Johnson  credit  due. 

He,  more  than  anyone  else,  knew  unfavor- 
able comparisons  might  be  drawn.  But  he 
was  honest  enough  to  be  himself  anyway. 
He  knew  that  any  effort  by  him  to  pretend  to 
the  elegance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  hol- 
low. As  he  said  on  the  night  he  became 
President,  he  will  do  the  best  he  can  for  that 
is  all  he  can  do.  He  has  the  honeety  to  be 
himself.  Until  the  value  of  this  fact  regis- 
ters on  many  otherwise  sophisticated  Ameri- 
cans, he  Is  going  to  be  resented  and  hooted 
at. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  President  southern- 
ers can  understand  Instinctively.  They  know 
the  power  and  the  judgment  that  can  reside 
behind  the  homely  front.  But  other 
Americans  are  having  to  work  at  It  to  under- 
stand this  num  and  his  unfamiliar  ways. 
Theirs  Is  not  entirely  a  prejudice  against  the 
southern  manner,  but  some  of  that  is  pres- 
ent, even  if  unintentionally.  The  Preel- 
dent must  have  the  help  of  his  fellow 
southerners  if  he  is  to  succeed  In  reestab- 
lishing national  faith  in  southern '  leader- 
ship that  existed  In  the  founding  days  of 
the  Republic. 

If  his  native  region  is  the  very  one  to 
undercut  or  lowrate  his  alms  and  intentions, 
he  win  be  crippled  in  his  historic  efforte  to 
regain  understanding  of  the  South's  leader- 
ship worth,  ahd  of  his  own. 

Eventually  results  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  President  engineered  a  rail 
strike'  settlement  by  leculershlp  methods 
without  modem  parallel.  This  remarkable 
success,  and  others  that  may  come,  can 
create  an  appreciation  and  a  tnist  after 
awhile. 

But  right  now  President  Johnson  especi- 
ally needs,  beyond  all  party  argument,  the 
hand  of  his  own  region's  people.  He  is 
deeply  troubled  by  the  misunderstandings 
he  is  encountering.  He  needs  the  Soutti's 
help  because  he— a  southerner — is  em- 
barked on  nothing  less  than  a  missionary 
effort  to  reunite  the  land  in  all  Its  parts 
and  peoples.  He  is  better  equipped  for  It 
than  Tennessee's  Andrew  Johnson  was  in  his 
day.  The  question  facing  the  southern 
people  is  whether  we  are. 


Allies'  Gibaa  Sales  May  Be  Expensive 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  recognize  the  continuing  problems 
that  beset  us  in  our  relationship  with 
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Cuba,  and  daily  recognize  the  "head  tn 
the  sand"  attitude  of  the  administration 
on  this  question. 

Recently,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  administration  is  tn^thjng  moves, 
se^nlngly  to  halt  the  flow  of  our  allies' 
support  of  the  Castro  government  and 
the  ineffectiveness  of  these  moves  is 
evident. 

Columnist  Eliot  Janeway,  featured  in 
this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune,  empha- 
sizes the  economic  problem  facing  the 
Castro  machine  in  an  article  which 
dramatizes  the  potential  for  removal  at 
Communist  control  of  Cuba  If  we  had  a 
foreign  policy  that  was  determined  to 
produce  this. 

The  article  follows: 

JANEWAT'S    VlIW:    AlXIES'    CUBAN    SALES    MAT 

Be  Expensive 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  Yosk.  May  28. — The  price  of  sugar 
has  dropped  again.  With  the  world  econcnny 
bocaning,  and  with  other  commodity  prices 
rising  In  response  to  strengthened  demand, 
the  sugar  market  Is  nevertheless  a  shambles. 
This  is  of  interest  to  others  than  housewives 
and  manufacturers  of  candy  Imuv  and  soft 
drinks.  Common  prudence  dictates  that  it 
should  be  of  Interest  to  our  various  allies 
who  have  been  asserting  so  vigorously  their 
right  to  do  business  with  Castro's  Cuba. 

For  Cuba  is  a  one-crop  economy,  and  her 
credit  is  tied  to  the  price  of  sugar.  What 
Cuba  needs  to  buy  are  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, particularly  expensive  heavy  equipment 
like  the  big  buses  the  British  have  just 
sold  her.  The  only  way  they  and  our  other 
allies  can  crack  whatever  market  Cuba  of- 
fers is  by  shipping  on  credit — long-term 
credit. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  means  that 
the  countries  selling  to  Cuba  are  paying  out 
cash  for  the  raw  materials  they  must  import, 
for  the  labor  they  must  hire  to  fabricate 
goods,  and  for  the  shipping  and  Insurance 
they  must  buy  each  time  they  deliver  a  prod- 
uct. 

ACCEPT    NOTES    IN    HETUBN 

In  return,  they  are  accepting  lOU's.  That 
is,  they  are  paying  out  their  own  cash  for 
the  privilege  of  buying,  a  raffle  ticket  on 
Cuba's  future  stability — a  raffle  ticket,  more- 
over, that  may  cost  them  millions  of  dollars. 
Each  time  the  price  of  sugar  wobbles  or 
sinks,  this  looks  like  a  chancier  bet. 

Cuba,  of  ootirse,  all  along  has  had  some 
cash,  and  still  has.  Trouble  is,  she  isn't  using 
It  to  pay  for  the  hard  industrial  goods  which 
her  economy  needs  so  desperately  (and 
which  the  U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  business 
were  installing  there  before  Castro  took 
over). 

The  import  of  the  wherewithal  for  indus- 
trial development  does  not  claim  a  priority 
on  Cuba's  cash,  but  the  export  of  political 
trouble  does.  One  million  dollars  a  month 
to  buy  the  Chilean  election  for  the  Com- 
munists, plus  whatever  it  took  to  bring 
Brazil  to  the  verge  of  revolution  and  Pan- 
ama to  mob  rule  In  the  streets— or  even  to 
send  a  bearded  military  adviser  or  two  to 
far-off  ZanzllMr — ^for  this  Cuba  can  pay 
cash.  And  so  she  will  continue  to  spend  her 
cash  on  the  export  of  violence  as  long  as  our 
allies  bank  her. 

MOT  irOCH  XTFOKT  MADE 

World  politics  being  world  politics,  many 
a  foreign  politician  in  even  the  friendliest 
countries  can  get  good  mileage  out  of  tell- 
ing the  United  States  to  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  story  of  the  argument  over 
the  right  of  Burc^M  and  Canada  to  sell  to 
Cuba. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  havent 
put  any  muscle  Into  an  effort  to  stop  this. 
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All  that  we've  dosie  has  been  to  advise  our 
good  friends  that  they  may  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

Th^  may  begin  to  figure  this  out  for  tiiem- 
selves  as  the  price  of  sugar  drops;  as  Italy 
Is  forced  to  reborrow  dollars  after  she's  dug 
herself  Into  a  hole  by  j\ut  such  self-defeat- 
ing finance;  and  as  the  Weet  Oermans  warn 
the  British  to  stop  doing  It  while  there's 
still  time  to,  avoid  trouble.  A  Cuba  at  war 
wMh  her  natural  UjB.  market  and  with  the 
democratic  ideal  of  the  hemisphere  cannot 
be  a  good  credit  risk. 


The  Mythical  Civil  Riyhtt  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ASBOIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  American  people  to 
take  note  of  the  reason  why  the  debate 
is  extending  so  long  on  the  civil  rights 
bill.  It  is  not  that  reasonable  men  can- 
not agree  on  a  reasonable  course  of  ac- 
tion to  correct  known  injustices.  It  is 
simply  that  we  are  debating  two  differ- 
ent bills  at  the  same  time — the  actual 
civil  rights  bill,  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  very  substantial  margin  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  the  mythicfd  civil 
rights  bill,  conjured  up  by  elements  in 
our  society  wishing  to  preserve  the  status 
quo,  however  unjust. 

Recently  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
published  an  editorial  distinguishing  how 
the  actual  and  mythical  bills  differ  in  12 
Important  respects.  The  editorial  was 
read  by  William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  he  In  turn  published 
an  editorial  on  May  21,  1964,  agreeing 
in  all  respects  with  the  Post's  points  but 
expressing  some  concern  over  one  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House. 

I  found  this  analysis  illuminating  and 
wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  Arizona  Dally  Star  edi- 
torial foUows: 

CORBXCITNO     THE     ST.     LoUIS     POST-DISPATCH 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Mythical  Rights 
Bill."  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  published 
an  iUumlnatlng  editorial  on  the  civil  rights 
bin  now  befo^  the  Senate.  It  ta  Uluml- 
nating.  because  it  not  only  explodes  niuner- 
oxis  myths  about  what  Is  in  the  bill,  and  is 
not  in  the  bill,  but  astonishingly  condones 
a  provision  In  it  that  forbids  American  citl- 
sens  from  "threatening  or  coercing  others  to 
disobey  the  law."  It  makes  lltUe  of  this 
provision  in  the  foUowlng  words,  "which  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  denial  of  free  speech  and 
press." 

The  Star  thinks  differently,  although  It 
approves  of  all  of  the  points  ss  exphdned  1^ 
the  Post-Dispatch,  from  No.  1  to.  but  not  In- 
cluding. No.  13.  This  offend^  {Hrovlslon 
would  forbid  the  very  civil  lights  demonstra- 
tions that  are  being  carried  on  today  by  Ne- 
groes all  over  the  country. 

The  purpoee  of  dvll  rights  demonstrations 
Is  to  threaten  and  coerce.  Indeed,  the  free- 
dom to  threaten  and  coerce  are  dvll  rights 
that  have  been  practiced  by  Americans  since 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  down  to  the  tiin*  ot 
the  Volstead  Act  and  much  other  legislation. 


Those  fcHins  of  criticism  go  on  constantly  In 
a  wide  variety  of  ways.  If  such  a  prohibition 
is  legal  in  the  civil  rights  bUl,  it  can  be  made 
legal  in  all  other  legislation. 

It  is  a  denial  of  free  speech,  and  the  right 
"peacefully  to  assemble"  which  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees  every  American.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  grant  Negroee  and  others  the 
same  civU  rights  that  all  Americans  should 
enjoy,  and  then  in  such  legislation  forbid  the 
right  to  "threaten  and  coerce."  This  pres- 
ent blU  would  not  be  before  Congress.  It 
woiUd  not  have  passed  the  Hoiise,  unless 
Negroes,  in  their  jM-ograms  of  civil  disobe- 
dience, had  threatened  and  coerced.  Indeed, 
It  will  take  some  more  of  their  threats  and 
coercion  to  get  the  present  bill  through  the 
Senate. 

The  Poet-Dispatch's  editorial  follows: 
"As  the  Senate's  civil  rights  debate  goes 
Into  Its  10th  week,  it  Is  obvious  that  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  rights  bill  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  kind  of  bill  at  all. 
"Proponents  are  discussing  the  bill  actually 
before  the  Senate.  The  opponents,  lor  pur- 
poses of  fright  propaganda,  have  in  effect 
drafted  a  mythical  bUl  that  they  oppose.  It 
has  the  f oUowing  provisions : 

"1.  The  Federal  Government  and  not  the 
States  will  now  fix  voting  qualifications. 
(The  real  bill  only  says  States  cannot  enforce 
racial  discrimination  against  voters.) 

"2.  Public  schools  must  be  brought  into  a 
racial  balance.  (The  real  blU  specifically 
rejects  that  idea.) 

"3.  Knployers  must  hire  from  minority 
groups  by  quotas.  (The  real  bill  only  says 
an  employer  cannot  refuse  to  hire  an  ap- 
plicant solely  because  of  his  race  or  re- 
ligion.) 

"4.  The  Federal  Government  can  deny  an 
aid  to  any  State  that  affronts  the  purpose  of 
the  WU.  (The  actual  bill  permits  denial  of 
aid  to  projects — not  to  States — that  create 
racial  discrimination.) 

"5.  Hotel,  restatirant,  and  entertainment 
operators  must  admit  any  ill-behaved,  ill- 
dressed  citizen  who  seeks  entrance.  (Non- 
sense; the  blU  only  says  the  c^>erators  can- 
not refuse  entrance  solely  because  of  race  or 
religion.) 

"6.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  tell 
hc«neowners  to  whom  they  must  sell  their 
homes.  (The  bill  does  not  even  discuss  such 
housing  matters.) 

"7.  Private  clubs  must  admit  Negroes  (or 
Mexicans,  Catholics  Protestants,  Indians, 
Jews,  etc.) .  (The  actual  bill  exempts  private 
clubs.) 

"8.  The  Attorney  General  will  be  a  dic- 
tator. (The  bill  allows  Mrn  to  go  to  court 
to  seek  enforcMnent  of  the  law.) 

"9.  Well,  then.  Federal  judges  will  be  dic- 
tators. (They  are  empowered  to  issue  in- 
junctions to  enforce  the  law,  which  is  hardly 
xinusual.) 

"10.  JiUT  trial  wlU  be  denied  in  rights 
cases.  (The  issue  does  not  come  up  in  the 
present  bill,  since  It  provldee  only  for  clvU 
actions.  Jury  trial  is  not  today  required 
even  for  criminal  contempt  cases,  but  the 
bill  may  be  amended  to  permit  it.) 

"11.  Enforcement  of  the  rights  biU  requires 
Federal  police  everywhere.  (The  biU  re- 
quires no  police  anjrwhere;  largely,  it  leaves 
enforcement  up  to  court  action  by  those  ag- 
g^eved.) 

^'12.  It  shall  be  Ulegal  to  discuss  segre- 
gation, or  to  express  discriminatory  thoughts. 
(The  bill  prohibits  anyone  from  threatening 
or  coercing  others  to  disobey  the  law,  which 
is  a  far  cry  from  denial  of  free  q>eech  and 
press.) 

"In  short,  the  whole  picture  of  the  rights 
bill  drawn  by  southern  propagandists  Is  ODS 
of  a  terrible  tyranny  being  forced  upon  a 
majority  of  Americans  in  the  name  of  a  mi- 
nority. We  are  asked  to  believe  that  thu  ]■ 
the  sort  of  horrendous  plot  for  which  the 
House  voted  by  an  oven^ielmlng  390  to 
130.    How  siUy  can  propagandists  get? 
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ICr.  AliQSR.  Ut.  Speaker,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  m  bjeh  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  May  36  should 
aronse  more  than  Msual  Interest  from 
the  AsMrtean  peopl ».  It  appears  the  ad- 
ministration Is  etrefully  staging  the 
▼Islts  of  the  Preside  it  and  the  First  Lady 
to  so-called  powtr  areas.  The  Asso- 
elated  Press  story  reveals  the  William 
David  Marlow  fam  ly  of.  Rocky  Mount. 
N.C.,  are  a  little  p  at  oat  at  the  whole 
biislngss.  "niey  did  not  even  know  they 
were  poverty  stricken  until  the  Presi- 
dent told  them. 

It  would  seem  to  ihe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  should  be  son  e  limit  to  the  extent 
the  campaign  to  wli  votes  Is  carried.  At 
the   very   least,   revxxisihle   politicians 


tbrea  tlmaa  wbna  I  was  aiiwpsilin.  qnaatliops," 
aha  added.  "He's  getting  i»atty  lU  about  it." 
Marlow  said  ha  expects  to  groas  about 
S4.000  tram  bla  t  acrea  a<  tobaeoo  aui  11^ 
acrea  oi  oettoii  tbla  year  and  parbapa  bava 
•1.500  dear  wltb  wbleb  to  atari  tba  next 

This  would  be  much  mote  than  tbe  $1,500 
tba  Prealdent  suggeatad  during  tbair  con- 
varsation.  Johnson  apparently  thought  that 
would  be  tba  total  for  tba  year  before  living 
expenaes  were  subtracted. 

Mrs.  Marlow  said:  "We  didn't  even  feel 
like  we  were  In  poverty.  We  thought  we  were 
on  our  feet  for  the  first  time  in  4  years.  And 
along  come  the  word  that  we're  the  poorest 
folks  In  the  country." 

PliDITT  OF  LOVING 

Mrs.  Marlow  said  her  five  children  "have 
always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  of  lov- 
ing.   We're  a  cloae-knlt  group." 

Pointing  to  a  newspaper  picture  of  Dr. 
George  Smith,  associate  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Extension  Sarvlee.  Mrs.  Marlow 
said.  "The  Oovemor's  man  tried  to  make  us 
look  poorer  than  we  are." 

She  said  Smith  "told  me  to  be  sure  and 
have  a  washing  on  the  line  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  and  alao  be  sure  the  children  were 
barefoot  whan  the  President  arrived." 

In  Raleigh,  Smith  said  he  did  not  Intend 
to  make  the  Marlows  look  any  better  or  any 
worse  but  to  make  them  appear  homey.  He 
said  the  President  wanted  the  Marlows  "to 
act  natural." 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^jeaker, 
the  Friday.  May  15,  issue  of  the  Austin 
Statesman.  Austin,  Tex.,  carried  an  arti- 
cle which  was  of  peTS<»ial  Interest  to  me 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  my  close  personal 
relationship  with  the  entire  family,  llie 
article  which  I  will  Include  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks  deals  with  the  gradua- 
tion of  Mrs.  Davis  Grant,  the  da^ighter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bassett  J.  Orr,  of  Bryan, 
Tex.  Mr.  Etevls  Grant  Is  the  General 
Counsel  for  the  Texas  Bar  Association, 
and  was  formerly  employed  on  a  spe- 
cial subc<xximlttee  here  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress engaged  in  investigative  work. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saluting  Mrs.  Grant 
and  extending  my  congratulations  to 
her. 

"Mas.  Avsmv"  Ddk  Dkrim — Kmama 

PXOBCISX 

(By  Anita  Brewer) 

Ann  Grant  was  "Mrs.  Austin"  In  1958  be- 
cause she  could  cook  liver  and  onions  so 
well,  Iron  a  man's  shirt  to  perfection,  and 
looked  like  a  million  dollars. 

When  she  won  the  title,  someone  asked 
her  what  were  her  plans  for  the  future. 

"I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  University  of 
Texas  and  e&m  my  degree,"  she  answered. 

On  May  30  before  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States  and  her  husliand  and  five 
children,  the  degree  wUl  be  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Grant.  It  will  r^rasent  many  nights  of 
burning  midnight  oil,  many  suppers  cooked 
by  her  husband — Davis  Grant,  general  coun- 
sel for  the  State  bar  of  Texas,  and  many 
dreaaea  and  blue  jeans  ironed  by  her 
daughters. 

Her  degree  is  in  elementary  education  with 


ampbasis  on  speech  therapy,  and  she  has 
some  mora  plans  now  for  the  future:  She 
will  teach  next  fall  in  tba  Austin  pubUc 
acbools,  at  Highland  Park  School  around  the 
comer  from  the  Grant  home  at  3311  Big 
Bend. 

While  Mrs.  Grant  has  been  going  to  school, 
the  children  have  learned  to  be  independ- 
ent— and  even  to  handle  emergencies.  Just 
last  week,  S-year-old  Richard  and  10- 
year-old  John  were  home  alone  one  after- 
noon after  school.  Richard  fell,  cut  his  chin 
and  chipped  a  tooth. 

John  said,  "Now  lie  still  and  bleed  quietly 
ni  get  help." 

And  he  did — good  help.  He  got  M.  K. 
Hage,  Jr..  principal  of  Highland  Park  School. 
Everything  was  all  ri|^t  in  no  time. 

Both  14-year-old  Kathy  and  12-year-old 
Melissa  know  how  to  sew.  iron,  and  cook— 
because  they  have  had  to  help  their  mother. 
As  a  result,  they  always  are  well  groomed 
and  they  will  be  even  when  their  mother 
isn't  there  to  check  up  on  tbeir  hair  and 
fingernails. 

Davis,  the  16-year-old,  Is  an  independent 
self-starter  also.  He  is  in  the  10th  grade  at 
McCallvmi  High  School  and  works  8  af- 
ternoons a  week  at  Handy  Andy. 

AU  year— in  fact  for  tba  8  years  Un. 
Grant  has  been  going  to  school— things 
around  3311  Big  Bend  become  mighty  quiet 
about  8:30  pjn.  That's  when  everybody 
starts  studying. 

While  Mrs.  Grant  has  enjoyed  her  class- 
work  and  the  inspiration  of  going  to  school, 
she  warns  her  daughters  that  she  did  it  the 
wrong  way. 

"I'm  all  for  a  girl  getting  her  education 
before  marriage  and  five  children,"  she  saya 
"But  It  can  be  done  either  way." 

She  looks  forward  to  teaching. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,"  she 
says,  "and  for  16  year^  I  operated  a  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade.  But  I'm  really  look- 
ing forward  to  the  future." 

Another  happy  event  is  due  soon  for  the 
Grants.  Mrs.  Gnmt's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bassett  Orr,  will  be  returning  in  a  few  weeks 
from  Ugandl  where  Orr  has  been  stationed 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— but  not  soon  enough  to  see  their 
daughter  graduate. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
prominent  Negro,  retired  Army  MaJ. 
Hughes  Alonzo  Robinson,  has  spoken  out 
on  the  subject  of  racial  demonstrations 
and  their  ultimate  effect  on  his  race. 
Because  his  forthright  views  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  House,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  written  by  Major  Robinson 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Albany,  Oa.. 
Herald : 

Negro  Leadbi  Wakns  of  Dkiconstration 
Costs 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  following  article, 
written  by  a  ^egro,  appeared  in  the  February 
6  Issue  Of  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald.  Maj. 
Hxighes  Alonso  Robinson,  a  prominent  gov- 
ernment and  military  figure  who  now  makes 
his  home  In  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  is  a  retired 
Army  officer,  educator,  and  industrial  execu- 
tive.   Feeling  that  bis  people  ware  being  lad 
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Into  unproductive  paths  by  current  agitators 
be  was  moved  to  write  the  arUcle.) 
(By  MaJ.  Hughea  A.  Robinson) 
During  December  and  January  I  visited 
the  principiri  metropolitan  areas  of  the  east- 
em  seaboard,  including  Boston,  Providance. 
New  Haven.   Hartford,  New  York,  Newark. 
WUmlngton,  Waahlngton.  Richmond,  Char- 
lotte.     Charleston,     Columbia.     Savannah, 
Jacksonville,  and  Miami  in  addition  to  the 
principal  cities  of  Georgia  throughout  tbe 
interior.     My  finds  convince  me  more  than 
ever  that  demonstrations  sponsOTed  by  the 
Southern  Leadership  Conference  (Dr.  Martin 
Luther   King,   Jr.,    bead),    the   pongress   of 
Racial  Equality  (James  M.  Farmer,  national 
director),  tba  Student  Non-Violent  Coordl- 
naUng  Committee  (Jamea  Fbreman.  e»cu- 
tive  secretary,  and  John  Lewis,  chairman) 
are  doing  much  more  harm  to  the  progress  of 
the  Negro  people  in  the  United  States  than 
they  are  doing  good.    They  are  making  condl- 
Uons  100  percent  more  difficult  to  chanee  ot 
compromise. 

TTie  Negroes  have  lost,  due  primarily  to  slt- 
m  demonstrations,  good  will  <rf  the  white 
cltlaen  in  every  secUon  of  the  country 

Many  young  Negroes  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  racial  elements  who  head  up  tbe 
organizations  to  demonstrate  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  many  white  people,  even  those 
of  their  employers.  By  reasons  Ot  their  atti- 
tude in  this  regard,  some  S60.000  Jobs  have 
been  given  to  others  that  usually  are  held  by 
Negroes.  This  group  being  unqualified  for 
other  positions  in  any  area  of  employment 
It  finds  Itself  among  the  unemployed.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  with  employers 
about  their  rights  which  they  know  nothing 
about,  and  the  type  of  privileges  that  do  not 
exist. 

The  sit-in  demonstrations  are  costing  the 
Negroes  approximately  $1.6  bUllon  annuaUy 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  sit-in 
demonstrations  won  a  few  batties  and  the 
privileges  of  eating  and  sleeping  in  places 
denied  them  previously;  however,  prtvUeges 
with  no  money  to  pay  tor  them  are  worth- 
less. 

During  ^e  past  100  years  the  Negroes  have 
been  constuiers,  and  not  producers  They 
are  not  in  position  to  hire  one  another 
They  failed  to  organlxe  business  as  other 
racial  groups,  and  used  their  money  for  good 
times — on  pleasure  and  liquor.  Now  they 
place  blame  on  white  citizens  for  their  fail- 
ures  and  for  their  laziness. 

Many  of  the  leading  politicians  are  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  profes- 
sional agitators  represent  the  majOTlty  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  con- 
trary is  true;  they  represent  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  Negroes,  and  this  5  percent 
for  the  moat  part,  are  those  with  extreme 
views  on  racial  matters,  and  usually  left- 
wingers. 

Demonstrators  have  greatly  decreased  the 
earning  power  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
Stotes,  and  they  have  provided  no  outiet  for 
employment;  they  are  responsible  for  those 
being  out  of  work. 

The  integration  leaders  advance  the  view 
that  the  Negroes  have  been  deprived  of  so 
much  of  their  liberties  in  the  past  that 
the  country  now  owes  them  a  Uvlng  Tat 
many  other  racial  groups  have  among  them 
men  and  women  who,  say  as  recenUy  as  26 
years  ago,  were  without  money  and  without 
work,  and  now  control  large  industrial  con- 
cerns employing  mlUions  of  people  The 
Negro  could  have,  with  the  money  spent  on 
pleasure  alone  accompllsbad  Just  as  much 
bad  he  utUlzed  his  brains  for  advancement 
rather  than  ^)ent  all  of  hia  time  agitating 
against  the  other  racial  groupa  for  what  the 
Nagroea  tharaaelvea  failed  to  do. 

The  agitation  about  achooU.  hotels,  motels 
and  public  accommodations  is  a  waste  oi 
time.  You  cannot  laglslata  tbe  mind  and 
heart  of  men.  Individualism  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  destroyed  by  agitators 
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K  tt»e  agttatora  and  demagogs  raaHv 
want  to  beip  ttia  Negro  people,  lat  tbem  atop 
their  agftntlng  agalnat  other  noial  groupa 
and  gat  tha  Nagroaa  to  improve  tbeir  Uvlng 
baWts,  iftieir  aanttatlon,  dean  up  their  homes 
and  backyards,  nduoe  their  babttual  aex  re- 
lations wherein  excesalve  bablee  are  Jjoen  in 
famlMea  wbera  tbere  is  insuffletent  financial 
arrangements  provided  for  tbem,  and  spon- 
sor a  program  to  expose  the  exploitation  of 
teachers  In  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

So  long  as  there  are  these  conditions,  the 
Negro  agitators  cannot,  in  good  conscience 
agitate  against  any  other  matter  whatsoever. 
The  Negro  agitat<xv  ignore  entirely  the  haelc 
need  at  the  Negro  po(^le.    I  find  thousands 
of  young  men  right  here  In  Georgia  too  lazy 
to  worlL;  tbey  spend  their  time  In  activities 
that  no  man  wltb  ambition  would  spend  as 
much   aa    1  nolnute.     Thousands  of  young 
women  have  babies  by  different  tathers,  and 
bring  them  Into  the  world  for  others  to  sup- 
port.    UntU  such  time  as  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity  ceases,  the  integration  leaders  have 
sufficient  work  to  do  within  their  own  race 
without  going  out  agitating  against  another 
race.     What  tbe  Negro  needs  is  a  different 
type  of  leaderahlp  than  thoae  now  heading 
up  such  organizations  as  the  Southern  Lead- 
ership Conference,  the  Conference  of  Racial 
EquaUty,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Commit- 
tee, the  National  Urban  League,  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

The  endorsement  of  any  potential  candi- 
date fcx-  high  office  by  any  one  of  the  above- 
named  groups  will  almost  make  certain  his 
defeat  in  1964.  regardless  of  the  p«m;y  label 
The  bloc  votes  of  the  Negro  wlU  drive  other 
racial  groups  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  po- 
litical fence,  and  no  one  will  be  so  ignorant 
as  to  believe  BO  percent  of  the  population 
will  lose  in  competition  with  10  percent  of 
the  same  populaticm. 

The  campaign  to  register  Negro  voters  is 
a  waste  of  time;  there  should  be  campaigns 
to  register  voters,  period.  The  registering  of 
Negro  voters  send  out  immediately  five  new 
white  voters  to  every  Negro  votCT  who  has 
not  previously  registered.  The  Integration 
leaders  seem  to  be  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand how  pcdltics  works. 

In  general,  the  Negro  people  would  be  150 
percent  better  off  if  the  Bouthem  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  the  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial Equality,  the  Student  Non-Vlcrfent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  the  National  Asaocia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  Urban  League  ceased  all  activities' 
within  the  United  States  and  moved  their 
leadership  and  their  headquarters  to  some 
other  coimtrles  whose  racial  elements  also 
thrive  on  propaganda  and  agitation. 

One  thing  is  certain:  These  groups  or  ot- 
ganlzatlons  are  certainly  doing  the  American 
Negroes  more  harm  than  good.  They  are 
creating  a  potential  wall  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  the  Ul  wlU  resulting  therefrom 
IS  depriving  the  Negroes  of  Jobs  that  they 
otherwise  would  hold. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Negroes  In  the 
United  States  would  have  been  70  percent 
further  advanced  had  not  any  of  the  above 
organlaations  ever  exUted.  A  continuous 
now  of  agitation  throughout  the  year  is  bad 
and  makes  for  resentment  and  suspicion 
Confidence  between  members  of  one  race  U 
reduced  and  confusion  results. 

During  my  entire  period  of  existence  I 
bave  never  assocUted  myself  wltb  any  group 
that  agitates  against  some  other  racial  group 
and  yet  I  find  myself  holding  positions  ot 
taiportance  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
State  government,  and  in  private  interests 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  All  employment 
and  pubUc  aooommodations  and  Individual 
matters  should  be  determined  on  merit  alone 
Under  this  phUoaophy  every  Individual    re^ 
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gardleas  o*  race,  baa  equal  opportunity  to  ad- 
vanoa.  Wttbout  initiative  and  witbout 
praparatiooa,  tbe  individual  meeta  wltb  k^M 
oompeUtioii. 

Tbe  eourta  abould  not  permit  vi<rienca  or 
delay  or  deceit  oT  the  Uw  by  the  racial  agl. 
tators.  Without  law  and  obedience  to  ita 
nile,  neither  the  city,  nor  the  SUte,  ncr  tba 
Nation  can  long  survive.  The  citiaen's  obU. 
gatlon  to  obey  tbe  law  cannot  be  modlflad  by 
an  election  or  by  bis  personal  preferenca 
because  the  law  exists  to  protect  aU  and  no« 
Just  some  minority  group.  Ultimatuma  by 
integration  leaders  and  others  have  donia 
much  to  destroy  patriotic  dtiaensblp  amooc 
the  youth  of  the  land.  The  demonstrattons 
have  created  a  surge  of  antagonism  against 
ifegroes  that  is  reaUy  appalling  Tbara  ta 
ifbw  much  resentment  and  bitterness  amonc 
Whites  In  all  sections  of  tbe  United  Stetta 
and   there  is  much  timnoU. 

The    cordial    relatiwisbip    which    existed 
between  the  races  In  many  areaa  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  racial  elements  wltb  ex- 
treme views  to  the  left.    Demonstrattona  an 
usually  In  the  form  of  intimidation.    Tba 
competent  are  to  be  told  to  make  room  for 
the  Incompetent.    They  aaek  to  replaoa  liie 
private  enterprise  system  with  a  pubUc  en- 
terprise system.    This  is  anti-United  States. 
As  the  incentive  of  IndlvlduaUsm  la  arad- 
uaUy  destroyed,  free  enterprise  wfll  be  abd. 
Ished.    This  Is  not  the  road  to  bapplneaa  but 
to  the  same  dlstasters  that  befeU  autocraelaa 
In  the  past  centuries.    Freemen  o*  IntalU- 
gence  have  risen  before  to  queU  tbe  InUH- 
rance  and  tyrannies  of  mlnorltiea  as  w»U  aa 
majorities.    They  will  in  time  do  so  agaUi. 


General  Hersbey  To  Kecdve  Mnnte  Maa 
HaU  of  Fame  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  IMDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  Is- 
sue of  the  magazine  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association,  the  Officer,  carries  aa 
editorial  relating  to  the  long  serrlce  to 
this  Nation  of  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey. 

Mr.  Hershey  Is  a  lieutenant  general  In 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  for  the  past  24  yean 
has  been  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  General  Hershey  is  an 
Indianian,  and  aU  Hooslers  take  pride  la 
the  tremendous  record  he  has  made  and 
the  Inestimable  value  of  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  national  secinlty 
and  to  public  imderstandlng  of  our 
great  and  free  system. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  at 
Its  convention  in  Portland,  Oreg.  In  June  ' 
is  giving  recogniUon  to  General  Hershey 
for  what  he  means  to  this  Nation  by 
giving  him  ROA's  annual  Minute  Man 
Hall  of  Fame  Award. 

This  editorial  eloquently  cites  the  basis 
for  this  fine  award,  and  I  ask  consent 
that  It  be  inserted  Into  the  Record. 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Officer  ROA'g 
execuUve  director.  Col.  John  T.  Cariton. 
who  Is  taiown  to  most  of  us,  has  am 
article  TUso  dealing  with  General 
Hershey's  life  and  career  and  what  It 
means  to  this  Nation,  This  article  fol- 
lows the  editorial: 
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BOAti  MMMment  o4 
oar  Oencrml  Banhey 
•noompuMB  ft  fUiA 
Few  men  of  tlie 
•xhlMted  the 
aonxDil  good  Miue,  aad 
la  abundance  and 
Oeneral  Henbey. 

prom  year  to  year 
to  an  even  greater 
Hla  tipp^»njae»  usually 
Ing  oratloa.    His 
abares  wltb  ua.  Is 
and  wltb  a  new  smae 
oocaalon. 

Oeneral  Herabey's 
memorial  building 
In  tbe  manner  so 
amnimrf  tbat  BOA 
women  of  sturdy 
Ing  imlvenal  respoosi 
we  all  pull  togetber 
Tet.  Lewis  Blaine 
oeeds  any  of  tboee 

Lewis  Herahey  first 
a  soldier  In  1911.    La 
wbo  In  tbe  last  5  yaaif 
Itary  retirement  age 
Wblte  House  was  a 
son.  then  a  boy,  bas 
tlcmally  reoognlaed 
wboae  grandaon  now 
reaentatlTee.  aspiring 
Howard  Taf  t. 

World  War  I  was 
tbe    borlaon:    King 
died  on  England's 
lie,"    later    to 
Wllbelm.    and 
Roosevelt  were 
popxilatlon  of  tbe 
tbe  astonlsblng 
young  genius  name< 
tbe  "tin  llzsle"  on 
bad.  a  feat  at  tbe 
as  tbat  of  tbe  Wrlghl 
coxild  speak  and  one 
In  tbe  Intervening 
sbey  bas  seen 
bas  been  a  part  of 
braab  young  nation 
on  tbe  eartb.  now 

General  Herahey 
wltb   effectiveness 
wblcb  measures  and 
power.  Is  tbere  not 
ceptlonal  competent 
because  of  bis 

General  Hersbey 
of   America   wblcb 
bard  work  and 
century — because 
cbaracter  wblcb 
Blaine  Hersbey. 

His  career  Is  so 
Ingful  In  Its  genulm  i 
of  tbe  virtu 
slon,  and   a  true 
country — tbat  tbere 
except  to  stand  In 

In  trutb,  few 
place  In  our  Natlcm'i 
confident  blstory 
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community  bave 
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(By  Col 
Reeerve    Officers 
tlonal  convention  Is 
ground  and  tbere  Is 
around  everywhere 

Tbe  ROA-wide 
the  heels  of  the 
tions,  so  tbat  the 
these  sessions  come 
Portland.  Oreg. 
It  Is  perhaps 
Boies"  Is  the  site 
clans  this  year. 
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as  chairman  ot  tbe 
campaign  is  filled 
eh  traetorlstlc  of  him :  A 
i^embers  are  men  and 
and  be  Is  await- 
to  bis  suggestion  that 
to  put  the  )ob  across. 
Hersbey's  role   far  ex- 
Ekentloned  above, 
donned  the  \inlform  of 
that  year,  those  ot  us 
bave  reached  tbe  mil- 
were  toddlers.     In  the 
Ihresldent  whose  oldest 
since  completed  a  na- 
and  passed  on  and 
s  In  the  House  ot  Rep- 
to  tbe  Senate — William 

then  only  a  cloud  on 

Bdward    VII    bad    Just 

and  "Cousin  Wll- 

tbe    hated    Kaiser 

'8    robust    "Teddy" 

at  his  funeral.    The 

Sta^s  had  reached 

of  S1.972J266  and  a 

Henry  Ford  had  put 

highways  as  America 

quite  as  remarkable 

Brothers,  one  of  wbcm 

of  whom  could  fly. 

53  years,  Lewis  B.  Her- 

reach  greatness:  be 

hat  emergence  from  a 

to  the  greatest  power 

with  responsibility. 

dttlng  quietly  and  yet 

tbe   great  machine 

usesses  America's  man- 

mly  because  of  his  ex- 

and  bis  experience,  but 

character. 


bo  ved 


o?er 


feetion  in  some  degree,  and  certainly  con- 
note a  fine  spirit. 

Beports  from  oax  departments  this  year 
indicate  that  the  finest  morale  in  some  years 
characterises  our  association  in  1064. 

This  Is  due  to  a  great  many  things.  The 
most  Important,  perhaps.  Is  the  type  at 
leadership  you  will  find  everywhere.  From 
the  chapter  level  up  through  the  highest 
office  In  tbe  gift  of  our  free,  voluntary,  and 
Independent  association,  we  bave  had  a 
better  deal  this  year  perhaps  than  many  of 
us  deserve. 

So,  we  will  come  Into  the  convention  In 
good  (»tler,  wltb  heads  up  and  colors  flying. 
What  more  can  be  asKed  of  ua  In  these 
times? 

It  Is  only  natural,  of  course,  that  our  con- 
vention, which  will  assemble  many  distin- 
guished military  leaders  of  the  Nation,  wUl 
be  built  around  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Herahey, 
the  most  eminent  cltlzen-scldler  who.  like 
they  say  on  TV,  has  "become  a  legend  In  his 
own  time." 

General  Herahey  has  been  able  to  achieve 
tbe  rare  distinction  of  being  familiar,  and 
yet  always  being  new.  His  homespun  phll- 
oeophy,  bis  down-to-earth  friendliness,  and 
bis  humor  which  rocks  us  at  unexpected  mo- 
ments makes  his  appearance  always  welcome. 
Someone  once  said  he  was  the  man  KlpUng 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  about  greatness. 

One  of  the  legends  built  recently  about 
the  T»)tiT»»  of  Oeneral  Hersbey  exemplifies  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  grown  with  the  Na- 
tion, and  remained  the  master  of  Us  complex 
manpower  problems. 

In  recent  years,  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, considering  the  work  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  went  critically  Into  all 
aspects.  Needless  to  say,  General  Hershey, 
who  was  the  witness,  came  to  the  conclusion 
with  his  flag  still  at  full  staff.  One  frus- 
trated Congressman  finally  complained,  how- 
ever, of  the  high  rank  of  the  Director. 

"I  am  told,"  be  said,  "that  in  World  War 
n,  when  we  had  a  pretty  troublesome  draft 
problem  that  a  lieutenant  colonel  was  the 
DlrecttM"  of  Selective  Service.  Is  It  really 
necessary  to  have  a  lieutenant  general 
today?" 

One  of  the  other  members  perked  up. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  asked,  "does  the  record 
show  who  this  lieutenant  colonel  was?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  chairman,  who 
had  been  around  long  enough  to  know  and 
understand  the  answers. 

"He  was  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey." 


n  presented  the  character 

las   developed    through 

ce  over  the  past  half 

character,    and   the 

be  America,  Is  Lewis 


in  service,  is  so  mean- 
dedication,  so  brimful 
co\urage,  compas- 
of  duty,   honor   and 
Is   UtUe    ROA  can   do 
xlbute  before  him. 

so  richly  deserve  a 
Hall  of  Fame.    We  are 
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Hate  and  Violence  It  Not  Confined 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 196.4 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
leftwing  extremists,  New  York  news- 
papers, television  comedians,  and  even 
some  respectable  speakers  and  writers 
have  had  a  field  day  pointing  the  finger 
at  Dallas.  It  has  become  a  popular  pas- 
time to  attempt  to  convince  the  world 
that  evil  exists  only  in  Dallas.  Fortu- 
nately, Intelligent  people,  fainninded 
people  have  recognized  the  forces  at  work 
behind  the  smear  and  the  people  of  Dal- 
las have  been  recognized  as  decent,  law- 
abiding,  responsible  citizens. 

What  about  hate  and  violence?  Why 
are  incidents  played  up  in  one  city  and 


ignored  in  another?  Why  is  no  pidslic 
outcry  or  official  condemnation  made 
when  National  Guardsmen  trying  to  pre- 
vent lawlessness  and  injury  in  Cam- 
bridge. Md.,  are  shot  and  stoned  and  sent 
to  the  hospital?  Where  are  the  head- 
lines about  the  tremendous  increase  of 
vicious  crime  in  Washington?  What  are 
the  New  York  papers  doing  about  a  situ- 
ation in  that  city  which  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  citizen  patrols  by  Jew- 
ish members  of  the  community  to  protect 
the  innocent  from  murderous  hoodlums? 

So  that  the  complete  record  may  be 
kept  in  perspective,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  June  1,  1964.  Issue  of  UjS.  News 
b  World  Report.  "As  Crime  Rises  In 
Washington,"  and  a  news  story  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  "Jews  Pa- 
trol New  York  Area  in  Crime  War." 

The  material  follows: 

I  From   U.S.  News  ft  World  Report,  June   1, 

1064] 

As  Crucc  Risks  in  Washinoton 

Washington. — The  following  Is  from  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Crime  In  Washington." 
which  appeared  In  the  Evening  Star  of 
May  15: 

"It  looks  as  though  Congress  may  do 
something   to   curb   crime   on   Capitol   Hill. 

"The  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  recom- 
mended that  eight  experienced  patrolmen. 
Including  three  to  handle  police  dogs,  be 
hired  to  patrol  the  Capitol  Grounds  at  night. 
These  patrolmen  would  help  the  special 
Capitol  Police  force  of  180  men  make  the 
area  safer  for  Senators,  their  women  employ- 
ees, and  tourists. 

"This  sounds  like  a  great  Idea.  For  one 
thing,  it  would  relieve  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
Senator  Saltonstall,  and  others  of  the  need 
to  escort  women  members  of  their  staff  to 
their  cars  or  to  bus  stopsi  But  what  about 
the  rest  of  us? 

"Capitol  Hill  Isn't  Washington.  And  in 
Washington  during  the  year  ending  April  30 
serious  crime  rose  by  a  whopping  30.2  per- 
cent. In  April  alone  the  increase  was  33.4 
percent  over  April  of  last  year.  Robbery  dur- 
ing the  year  went  up  97 A  percent.  The  in- 
crease In  rapes  was  30.8  percent.  In  house- 
breaking 61.7  percent,  and  In  auto  thefts  an 
astonishing  108J  percent. 

"What  does  the  Senate  propoee  to  do  to 
provide  better  protection  for  the  people  of 
Washington  as  well  as  for  Capitol  Hill?  It 
could  enact  pending  legislation  which  would 
relieve  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  some  of  the 
crippling  restrictions  laid  on  them  by  incred- 
ible court  decisions.  •  •  •  And  it  certainly 
could  make  funds  available  to  beef  up  the 
police  force.  Of  course,  the  Senate  may  not 
do  any  of  these  things.  But  well  bet  it  pro- 
vides the  extra  men  and  dogs  for  Capitol 
Hill." 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  May  27. 

19,  1964] 
Jews  Patrol  Nkw  Yoex  Aria  in  Crime  War 

New  York,  May  26. — The  Maccabees  were 
fearless  warriors  who  rofuned  the  Middle 
East  in  pre-Christian  days,  fighting  Greek 
and  Syrian  efforts  to  force  the  worship  of 
Idols  upon  vanquished  Jews. 

Tonight,  a  latter-day  version  of  the  Mac- 
cabees Is  roaming  the  streets  of  Brooklyn — 
a  "citizens  i>atrol  force"  to  combat  the  ris- 
ing Incidence  of  crime  in  the  borough's 
Crown  Heights  section. 

The  Maccal>ees  of  the  community,"  as  one 
leader  of  the  citizens'  patrol  force  describes 
them,  are  about  100  volunteers  of  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  Hasldlc  Jewish  persuaaicm  who  are 
assigned  to  duty  in  four  patrol  cars  equipped 
with  two-way  radios. 

Every  night  for  the  last  week,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  the  Maccabees,  working  out  of 
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their  headquarters  have  been  acting  ais  ea- 
corts  for  people  who  want  to  get  saXely  home 
from  synagogues,  subway  statiODs,  and 
meeting  halls. 

The  police  spokesman  said  that  at  tha 
request  of  leaders  of  the  H«M«1dlc  Jews  in 
Crown  Heights  "extra  poUoamea  have  been 
supplied,  including,  on  occasion,  the  de- 
ployment of  the  tactical  patrtrt  force  there." 

Hasldlc  Jewish  leaders  wince  at  having 
the  term  "vigilante"  appUed  to  their  patrol 
force. ,  They  also  soft-pedal  an  apparent 
racial  angle  to  tbe  trouble  in  Grown  Heights, 
although  they  say  privately  most  o*  the 
hoodlums  who  are  said  to  be  roaming  the 
area  are  Negroes. 

The  police  give  no  statistics  on  crimes  in 
the  area  but  Jewish  community  leaders  claim 
that  in  the  past  a  months,  there  bave  been 
an  average  of  at  least  five  "incidents"  a  night 
In  Crown  Heights — purse  snatcblngs,  mug- 
gings, burglaries. 

The  Hasldlc  Jews  of  Oown  Heights,  who 
began  moving  into  the  area  from  the  Wil- 
liamsburg section  of  Brooklyn  about  6  years 
ago,  now  number  about  66,000. 

According  to  their  Orthodox  customs,  the 
women  drees  severely.  The  Hasldlc  men  grow 
long  beards  and  sideburns,  and  wear  long 
ooats  and  broad -brimmed  hats,  black  or 
gray. 

Because  they  look  different,  Masldic  lead- 
ers claim,  members  of  the  sect  have  been 
easy  targets  of  hoodlums. 

The  head  of  "the  Maccabees,"  Rabbi  Sam- 
uel Schrage,  28,  administrator  of  the  United 
Lubavltcher  Teshlva,  said  today  that  Hasldlc 
Jews  have  been  subjected  to  "robbery  and 
harassment"  on  the  streets. 

It  was  at  one  of  Rabbi  Schrageli  schools 
that  16  Jewish  children  and  a  rabbi  were  in- 
jured April  21  In  an  attack  by  a  bond  of 
about  60  youths. 

But  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
*>*ck — and  led  to  formation  of  the  Macca- 
bees— occurred  about  2  weeks  ago.  The  wife 
of  a  prominent  rabbi  was  attacked  by  "a 
knlfe-wieldlng  man  in  her  home. 

The  four  patrol  can  equipped  with  two- 
way  radios  were  obtained  through  donations, 
as  was  the  patrol  force  headquarters. 

The  Maccabee  patrol  wiU  continue.  Rabbi 
Schrage  said.  "untU  the  situation  U  cor- 
rected." 
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prevented  from  deducting  the  ooct  of 
education  which  improvea  their  teaching 
ability. 'Tbe  bill  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced places  teachers  on  a  parity  with 
other  pffofeflsiomd  pet^Ie. 
The  bill  which  I  hftve  introduced: 
First.  Provides  that  a  statement  from 
an  authorised  school  official  wiU  be  ac- 
c^table  as  proof — ^In  the  abs^ice  of  clear 
proof  to  the  contrary — that  such  educa- 
tion was  amroprlate  few  maintaining  or 
ImproWng  skills  as  a  teacher  or  to  meet 
the  express  requirements  of  his 
employer. 

Second.  Uniformly  defines  a  teacher 
as  an  individual  who  Is  employed  by  a 
school  as  a  classroom  teacher,  as -a  super- 
visor, administrator,  or  adviser,  or  in 
any  other  prof  easional  capacity  related  to 
the  Instructional  program,  including 
guidance  counselors  and  librarians. 

Third.  Provides  for  all  educational  ex- 
penses to  be  deductible  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  now 
are,  that  is,  from  gross  inc<Hne. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
will  give  this  bill  favorable  consideration. 
The  relief  which  it  seeks  to  provide  is 
long  overdue.  To  the  extent  its  passage 
will  encourage  those  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  supplement  their  training  and 
experience  when  opportunity  permits, 
the  whole  Nation  will  benefit.  The 
quality  of  American  educati(Hi  Ls  high, 
and  we  need  to  encourage  those  who 
seek  to  maintain  or  advance  these  high 
standards. 
The  bill  in  Its  entirety  follows : 

HJt.  11346 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  authorize  and  facilitate  the  deduc- 
tion fromi  gross  InocMne  by  teachers  of  the 
expenses  of  education  (Including  certain 
travel)  undertaken  by  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  unlfom  method  of  proving  entitle- 
ment to  such  deduction 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNXaOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  BEPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  FTiASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  deductibility  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers  In  order  to  improve 
their  professional  capabilities.  The  bill — 
HH.  11348 — also  provides  a  uniform 
method  of  proving  entitiement  to  such 
deductions. 

Most  professional  people  can  deduct 
on  their  income  tax  any  expenses  in- 
curred for  improvement  of  their  skills. 
However,  many  teachers  have  been  de- 
nied this  exemption  because  of  conflict- 
ing Interpretations  of  the  law  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  fair  that  busi- 
nessmen should  be  allowed  to  deduct  th« 
cost  of  entertainment,  while  teachers  axe 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Repreeentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
lea  in  Oongreat  aaaembled.  That  section  162 
Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1»54  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  trade  or  businsM  eac- 
penses)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
sectlcm: 

"(f)  Educationai.  Expenses  or  Teachbs. — 

"(1)  lit  oekeeal.— The  deduction  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  shaU  include  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  (including  related  ex- 
penses described  In  subsection  (a)  (2) )  paid 
or  Incurred  by  a  teacher  during  tiie  taxable 
year  for  his  education. 

" (2 )  PBoor  or  kntitlxicent  to  deduction. — 
A  written  statement  from  an  authorized 
school  ofDcial  or  school  authority,  made  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe,  to  the  effect  that— 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  dxirlng  his  taxable  year 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  for  not  less  t-han 
six  months,  and  xindertook  and  completed 
education  (specified  Ineuch  statemuit)  after 
becoming  so  employed;  and 

"(B)  such  education  was  appropriate  for 
maintaining  or  improving  the  taxpayer's 
^kllls  as  a  teacher,  or  to  meet  the  express  re- 
quirements imposed  by  his  employer  in  con- 
nection with  his  employment  as  a  teacher, 
sbaH  (in  the  absence  of  clear  proof  to  the 
contrary)  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  ex- 
penses reasonably  paid  or  Incurred  by  tha 
taxpayer  in  such  tcuuble  yaar  for  sutdi  «du- 
eatloB  (including  related  irtnws  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (2) )  w«»  apMwes  to  whlok 


paragrai^  (1)  appUes.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
tprtijitk.  shaU  be  construed  to  prevent  a  tax- 
payer from  utilising  methods  otherwise  avaU- 
able  to  him  In  estaMlshlng  his  entitlement 
to  a  deduction  under  this  section. 

"(3)  DBPUfinoNS. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  teacher*  means  an  Indi- 
vidual en:4>loyed  by  a  school  as  a  classroom 
teacher,  or  as  a  supervisor,  administrator,  or 
adviser  or  in  any  other  prof  easional  capaeitf 
rdated  to  the  Instructional  pragtain  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  guidanee  oounselon 
and  librarians)  ; 

"(B)  the  term  'school'  means  an  educa- 
tional Institutirai  described  in  seotioa  SOt 
(b)(2);  and 

"(C)  tbe  term  'education'  includes  any 
course,  travel,  or  other  educational  aetlvitT 
wliich — 

"(1)  Is  required  by  the  teacher's  employer 
to  meet  the  express  requirements  of  his  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher;  or 

"(11)  is  within  the  area  of  onployment  (in- 
cluding the  subject  area,  grade  level,  or  other 
area)  in  which  the  teacher  performs  his  du- 
ties as  such,  or  Is  dlrecUy  related  to  such 
area;  or 

"(ill)  Is  directiy  related  to  tbe  Improva- 
ment  of  the  teaching,  admlnlstrattve.  or 
other  skills  of  the  teacher,  including  but  not 
limited  to  courses  in  education,  psyehoiogy. 
sociology,  anthropology.  Kngn«ti.  the  lan- 
guage ct  tbe  students  involvsd  where  gwgn-ii 
is  a  second  language,  guidance,  administra- 
tion, library  science,  and  audlovlstial  tadt- 
niques;  or 

"(Iv)  Is  aUowed  by  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  or  by  which  it  is  offered  or  mads 
available  as  a  credit  toward  an  advanced  de- 
gree in  the  area  in  which  the  teacher  Is  em- 
ployed. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  oourse. 
travel,  or  otho-  activity  If  it  Is  undertskea 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  lor  a 
type  of  employment  which  Is  different  from 
that  in  which  the  teacher  Is  engaged  at  the 
time  it  Is  imdertaken." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  seetlon  92  ot  tb» 
Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  19M  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  tiwoaie)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)    BDOCATIONAI.  KXPKNSXS  or  TSACRKa. 

The  deduction  aUowed  by  section  102  for  tiM 
educational  (and  related)  espenses  of  a 
teacher." 

Sec  3.  Tbe  amendments  m«^»  by  thi^ 
Act  shall  api^y  only  with  respect  to  taxahla 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILUAMS 

or  imwTsaippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  21,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dr.  Medford  Evans,  of  Jackaoa, 
Miss.,  and  field  consultant  to  the  Citlxens' 
Councils  of  America,  addressed  the  South 
Carolina  Association  of  Citizens'  Coun« 
ctls  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Dr.  Evans  is  an  author,  a  highly  re- 
spected scholar,  and  one  capable  and 
noted  for  the  eloquent  expresslm  of  his 
ideas.  Because  his  views  will  be  inter- 
esting to  many  persons.  I  include  tha 
remarks  he  made  in  Columbia  on  Sun- 
day, March  1.  1964: 
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Councils  at  America, 
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btf  ore  South  Caro- 
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Civil  War  there  was  a 
openly  dramatic  strug- 
of  Reconstruction  Z. 


The  issues  were  those  now  emblaaooed  In 
the  seal  of  the  Cltlaens'  CooncU— "States 
rights"  and  "Badal  Zntegilty."  THe  Re- 
eonstmettan  CongreM  and  the  Qrant  admtn- 
Istratlons  undertook  to  obUtsrato  States 
rights  and  to  compel  racial  Integration  in 
the  South.  That  was  the  objective  of  "Zlad- 
deus  Stevens.  Ben  Wade,  and  other  north- 
ern radicals.  ICilitary.  pcditloal.  and  eco- 
nomic power  was  enq>loyed  to  this  end.  The 
attempt  failed.  Zt  failed  because  south - 
em  reslstanoe — which  had  wearied  of  the 
effort  to  make  good  the  acts  of  seceeslon, 
and  which  was  willing  to  surrender  legal 
title  to  the  slavee — never  even  c<»iBldered 
yielding  to  demands  for  racial  Integration, 
never  considered  acknowledging  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  had  any  right  to  order 
such  integration. 

Zt  Is  still  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to 
aUege  that  the  ClvU  War  settled  the  Issue  of 
States  rights  adversely  to  the  States 
rlghters.  Not  so.  The  only  right  waived 
at  Appomattox  was  the  right  of  secession. 
The  only  right  abrogated  by  a  legally  adopted 
constitutional  amendment  was  the  right  to 
hold  slaves.  The  right  at  the  States  to  order 
their  internal  affairs  was  still  maintained, 
and  by  the  end  of  Reconstruction  was  made 
good.  Admissions  of  this  fact  are  found 
even  in  liberal  texts.  For  example,  the 
"Concise  ZMctlonary  of  American  History" 
(Scribner's,  1963)  says  in  Its  article  on  Re- 
construction. "Gradually  self-rule  came  to 
the  States  of  the  South"  (p.  804)  similarly, 
Hofstadter,  MlUer,  and  Aaron  in  a  college 
textbook  conclude  their  chapter  cm  Recon- 
structioo  with  a  section  called  simply,  "The 
Return  to  White  Supremacy"  (p.  406). 

The  South  won  the  first  war  of  Recon- 
struction. The  victory  was  formalized  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  seriee  of  decisions 
legalizing  segregation,  and  codified  by  the 
so-called  Jim  Crow  laws.  The  unique  era  of 
American  progreee  that  was  the  first  half  of 
the  30th  century  was  based  solidly  on 
a  northern  victory  in  the  Civil  War  and  a 
southern  victory  in  the  war  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. Today,  we  are  faced — not  at  all  with 
an  attempt  by  segregationists  to  reopen  the 
Civil  War,  but  an  attempt  by  Integratlon- 
ists  to  reopen  the  war  of  Reconstruction. 
They  dont  like  the  way  it  turned  out. 

Reconstruction  1  and  IZ  are  alike  In  that 
both  represent  an  effort  by  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  fanatics  to  achieve  total  pow^ 
through  centralization  of  government  and 
application  of  governmental  powers  to  activ- 
ities prevloiisly  exempt.  The  difference  be- 
tween Reconstruction  Z  and  Reconstructlcxi 
n  Is  that  in  the  1860's  and  1870's  even  the 
wlldeet  fanatic  never  thought  of  centralizing 
power  not  Just  nationally  but  Interna- 
tionally, and  never  seriously  attempted  to 
apply  the  central  power  to  schools,  shops, 
and  social  activities.  Today,  the  bureau- 
cratic elite  dream  precisely  of  a  world  police 
state  In  which  everything  shall  be  controlled 
from  a  center  to  which  have  been  drawn  all 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  Individuals,  lo- 
cal authorities,  states,  and  nations.  The 
UJT.  Is  the  great  maelstrom  into  which  all 
rival  sovereignties  are  to  be  sucked.  What 
Washington  takes  frc«n  Columbia  It  will 
faithfully  deliver  to  Ijake  Success,  which  In 
turn  will  dear  everything  with  Moscow. 

Resisting  this  program  are  the  upholders 
of  States  rights  and  racial  Integrity.  Why 
are  these  concepts  so  important?  Why  are 
they  so  important  to  us  who  uphold  them? 
Why  are  they  so  Impcxtant  to  the  enemies 
who  would  destroy  them?  Part  of  the  an-* 
swer  is  that  both  States  rights  and  racial 
integrity  are  essential  to  what  we  call  Amer- 
icanism. "ZHe  United  States  stems  legally 
fitxn  three  documents:  (1)  the  Declaration 
of  Zndependence.  (3)  the  Treaty  ef  Paris  of 
September  8,  1788,  (3)  the  ConsUtution. 
The  Declaratlcm  contains  the  utterance  "All 
men  are  created  equal"  which  is  so  ofton 
quoted  out  of  context  by  enemies  of  America 


who  wish  to  confront  us  with  a  dllenmia. 
But  the  ZSeelaratlon  contains  first  that  other 
phrase  "the  separate  and  eqiud  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
Ood  sntttls"  a  people — "one  pec^le."  Cer- 
tainly Jefferson  and  the  signers  did  not  con- 
template that  "one  people"  should  include 
Negroes.  They  took  racial  integrity  for 
granted.  They  did  not  include  all  white  men 
in  the  concept  of  "one  people."  but  they 
never  even  thought  about  including  any  that 
were  not  white.  Zn  philoaoi^iical  parlance, 
to  be  white  was  a  necessary  though  not  a 
sufficient  condition. 

As  the  Declaration  is  actually  a  document 
that  supports  racial  integrity,  so  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  which  validated  the  resulte  of  our 
mUltary  struggls  for  independence,  fully 
supp<Hte  Stetes  righte.  His  Britannic  ICa- 
Jesty  recognised  not  1  but  13  free  and  in- 
dependent Stetee.  Of  comae,  the  Declara- 
tion too  had  said  that  "these  united  colonies 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent Stetes."  The  verb  Is  are,  not  is, 
plural  not  singular.  "Stote  govemmente." 
says  the  "Concise  Dictionary  of  American 
History."  "had  carried  the  people  through 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  while  the  im- 
potent Congress  of  the  Confederaticm  had 
been  unable  to  achieve  the  objecte  for  which 
It  was  created.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the 
Congress  was  to  make  certain  r  xnmenda- 
tlons  to  the  Stetea.  but  that  it  h^-  no  ability 
to  do  more  than  recommend  was  fully  taken 
tor  granted.  Authority  was  in  the  Stetee, 
not  the  Congress. 

Then,  under  the  Constitution,  which  went 
into  effect  13  years  after  the  representetivea 
of  the  Stetes  had  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  6  years  after  King  Oeorge  had  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  independmt.  the 
righte  of  the  Stetee  were  made  as  secure  as 
law  can  make  anything.  The  10th  amend- 
ment is  familiar  to  you.  Of  more  imme- 
diate application  at  the  time  was  the  so- 
called  great  compromise,  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Constltutton,  under  which  rep- 
resentetlon  in  the  House  of  Representetives 
Is  proportional  to  population,  while  repre- 
sentetlon  In  the  Senate  is  equal  for  all  States, 
■quality  of  representotion  In  the  Senate  is 
the  most  f\uidamental  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, for  It  is  the  only  provision  that 
may  not  be  changed  by  the  regular  procees 
of  amendment.  If  Stetes  righte  is  an  ob- 
solete doctrine,  then  the  Senate  is  an  ob- 
solete Institution.  1  understand  that  some 
people  think  that  is  so,  but  Z  do  not,  and 
should  hope  the  Senate  does  not. 

Of  course,  if  the  slogan  "one  man,  one 
vote" — which  first  became  popular  in  Kenya 
in  conjimctlon  with  the  Mau  Mau  butcheries 
and  was  later  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  dealing  with  congressional  dis- 
tricts— if  that  slogan  prevails  the  Senate  will 
have  to  go,  for  obviously  two  Senators  from 
Delaware  and  two  from  New  York  do  not 
refx^sent  the  same  number  of  voters. 

Actiially,  under  the  original  Constitution 
the  slogan  "One  Iilan,  One  Vote"  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  House  of  Representetives  either. 
For  under  the  "Three-Fifths  Compromise" 
only  three- fifths  of  the  nimiber  of  Negroes  In 
any  Stete  were  counted  in  determining  ite 
niunnrical  representetion.  The  Founding 
Fathers  hardly  took  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  in  a  literal  mathematical  sense. 

But  the  oonoepte  of  Stetes  righte  and 
racial  integrity  reet  not  alone  on  formal 
law — Important  as  that  is.  Without  at- 
tempting to  recreate  for  you  anything  ap- 
proaching the  whole  picture,  let  me  merely 
remind  you  that  the  whole  of  modern  civi- 
lization Is  a  fabric  erected  throughout  the 
world  by  white  men.  laboring  directly  and 
directing  the  labor  of  colored  men.  I^t  in 
other  terms,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
through  colonization  unified.  Christianized, 
civilized,  and  enriched  Asia.  Africa,  and  the 
Americas.  What  can  be  the  motives  of  the 
fanatic  enemies  of  "colonialism"  who  would 
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obliterate  the  resulte  of  this  historic  process, 
who  would  destroy  the  oonditicms  under 
which  modem  civilization  has  bean  aohievsdT 

We  know  from  the  Congo,  we  know  ttota 
Cuba  that  when  white  leadership  goes,  civi- 
lization goes.  We  very  nearly  know  the  same 
thing  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  can  be  the  motive? 

Z  think  it  was  suggested  in  Fitzgerald's 
translation  of  Omar  Khayyam: 

"Ah,  love,  couldst  thou  and  Z  with  Him 
conspire. 

To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  en- 
tire. 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bite,  and 
then. 

Remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire?" 

The  key  line  is  "shatter  it  to  bite."  The 
revolution  rejoices  in  destruction  for  ite 
own  sake.  Both  the  Riissian  Communist 
poet  Dya  Ehrenburg  and  the  American  scien- 
tist Robert  Oppenheimer  have  testified  to 
the  fascination  of  destroying  things,  includ- 
ing worlds.  Znasmuch  as  complete  niMHnni 
and  complete  ambition  both  require  the 
achievement  of  power,  the  crucial  objec- 
tive of  the  revolutiocilste  is  in  any  case 
that — the  achievement  of  total  power.  Zn 
the  words  of  the  late  I>re8ldent  Kennedy, 
"Power  au  the  way." 

The  great  obstecles  in  the  way  of  the 
power  seekers  Include  most  noteUy  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  the  world  leadership  role  of  the 
West  European  white  nations.  The  programs 
and  methods  of  attack  center  at  present  in 
the  campaigns  for  national  disarmament  and 
racial  homogenizatlon.  An  essential  aux- 
iliary program  Is  the  purging  of  so-called 
"counterrevolutionaries,"  which  means  you, 
me,  and  other  conservatives. 

Zt  Is  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  the 
Communlste  feel  for  purging  counterrevolu- 
tionaries that  Z  think  'Ihe  assassination  of 
John  Kennedy  must  be  evaluated.  The  his- 
tc«lo  parallel  is  in  the  assassination  in  ZJe- 
cember  1934  of  S.  M.  Kirov,  then  considered 
the  No.  3  Oommimlst  in  the  world.  The 
No.  1  Communist,  Joseph  Stalin,  made  an 
impressive  public  display  of  grief  over  Kirov's 
death,  going  so  far  as  to  kiss  the  corpse.  Zn 
the  sequel  he  put  to  work  his  secret  police, 
under  a  man  named  Yagoda,  and  began  18 
months  later  the  great  purges,  in  which  all 
his  most  remotely  conceivable  rivals  were 
liquidated.  Itecently  it  has  come  to  li^t 
that  Stalin  himself  had  procured  the  murder 
of  Kirov. 

Now,  the  present  parallel  conslste  in  the 
fact  that  4  days  after  the  murder,  or  assas- 
sination, or  shall  we  say  execution  of  Jack 
Kennedy,  the  Communist  Worker  published 
an  editorial  demand  for  the  Immediate  estob- 
llshment  of  an  "extraordinary  commission" 
to  bring  all  parties  whoee  hands  are  bloody 
with  performance  or  complicity  in  this  crime 
against  the  Nation  to  full  Justice.  Zt  is 
worth  noting.  Z  think,  that  the  term 
"extraordinary  conunisslon,"  which  the 
Worker  here  used,  is  the  original  name  of 
the  Soviet  secret  police,  established  as  the 
"Cheka"  in  December  1917.  The  editors  of 
the  Worker  would  of  course,  be  familiar  with 
that  fact.  Zt  makes  Earl  Warren,  whom  the 
Worker  said  should  head  the  Commission 
soimd  like  Yagoda.  while  Kennedy  sounds 
like  Kirov.  Of  course.  President  Johnson 
did  exactly  what  the  Worker  dietoted  I 
predict  we  shaU  find  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion acting  primarily  as  an  agency  for  purg- 
ing counterrevolutionaries— to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  is  able. 

The  Citizens'  Coimdls.  however,  do  not 
Intend  to  be  p\irged.  though  along  with  Oen- 
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eral  Walker,  Oovemor  Wallace,  and  Senator 
Thurmond  we  are  on  the  Worker's  list.  The 
Cltlaeos'  Councils  are  growing  and  pro^Mrlng 
throughout  the  Sduth.  We  are  determined, 
and  confident,  that  segregation  and  civiliza- 
tion are  here  to  stey. 

To  recapitulate  and  perhaps  sharpen  the 
polnte  Z  have  tried  to  make: 

The  world  revolution  is  trying  to  kill  you. 
"You"  means  96  percent  of  the  white  south- 
erners and  60  percent  or  more  of  the  wMte 
Yankees.  Zt  is  inconceivable  that  this  at- 
tempt could  succeed,  except  that  for  so  long 
whites  have  been  conditioned  not  only  to 
fight  whites,  but  only  whites.  Also,  such 
a  liquidation  of  American  whites  oould  suc- 
ceed only  in  conjunction  with  an  interna- 
tional struggle — ^not  necessarily  a  formally 
declared  war  in  the  traditional  pattern,  but 
an  International  struggle  nev«thelees. 

Since  actual  execution  of  the  slaughter 
of  white  Americans  has  not  begun,  resist- 
ance to  it  at  this  time  must  be  concerned 
with  strategic  planning  and  basic  defensive 
measures.  The  murderer  is  maneuvering 
for  poeition.  He  must  be  dissuaded  or  im- 
mobilized. "Zlie  warfare  is  mainly  psycho- 
logical— ^political.  propagandistlc — though 
occasional  physical  acte  are  already  neces- 
sary. 

So  far,  only  the  Deep  South — for  the  most 
part  only  Mississippi — Is  vigorously  opposing 
the  strategic  maneuvers  of  the  race  mur- 
derers. Other  sections  of  the  coxmtry.  other 
States,  are  often  sympathetic,  but  imless 
they  do  something  positive  to  support  the 
Deep  South  in  general  and  Mississippi  in 
particular,  ^then  they  will  be  driven  by  the 
Inertia  of  evente  to  assist  in  the  planned 
destruction  of  Mississippi  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  Deep  South.  "Zliere  will  at  length 
be  no  room  for  neutrality. 

The  dtlaens'  council  Is  important  as  the 
only  organization  dedicated  to  resistance  to 
the  racial  aspect  of  the  world  revolution — 
which   in   practice   is   the   decisive   aspect. 
Without   the   mobilization   of   the   colored 
masses  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
the  world  revolution  would  have  no  expan- 
sive power.    It  Is  the  race  conscioiisnees  of 
the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  nations  that 
drivee    the    "revolution   of    rising   expecta- 
tions." that  stirs  the  "winds  of  change."    Zt 
will  require  a  renaissance  of  white  race  con- 
sciousness to  foreetall  the  catastropic  con- 
sequences   that    would    ensue    should    the 
world  revolution  succeed.    The  white  rt^-ivt 
must  avow  his  purpose  to  keep  the  helm  of 
clvUizaUon — ^if  there  is  still  to  be  dvlliza- 
tion.    An  organization  openly  committed  to 
radal  integrity  U  required.    Hidden   <wga- 
nizations  may  also  be  necessary,  but  they  can- 
not operate  with  full  effectiveness  in  ths 
present  phase  of  the  struggle,  which  is  pri- 
marily political  and  propagandistic. 

The  key  centers  of  struggle  now  are  the 
polls,  the  mass  media  of  conmiunlcation.  the 
academy,  the  ecdesiastical  organizations, 
and  various  southern  towns  and  dtiee. 
But  the  prize  is  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Z  congratulate  you  on  having  come  here 
today  to  strengthen  the  Citizens'  Councils  of 
America  by  reorganizing,  remobilizing  re- 
vitalizing the  South  Carolina  Association  of 
Citizens'  Councils.    Under  Ckxl,  we  shall  win 
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THB  UMl'lSD  STATES 

Thvnday,  Mat  28, 1994 
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wurds  spoken  by 
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WtoMOttierB  represent 
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experience. 
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Appendix 

hla   public   swTlce    in   furtherance    of    our 
eherlahed  American  Ideals. 
Done  this  lOth  day  of  May  lOM. 

Mrs.  LoTTiB  H.  BaxuxB, 

national  President. 

'n^HM  GOLL  or  PXACS   WITH   HOMOB  AND  JUS- 

TxcB" — AnramiH  bt  SxirAToa  aroAar  Stmino- 
TOK.  AMsaiCAir  Wab  IfoTHzas'  Aitkitai. 
MoTHaa'a  DAT  CiuicoifT.  Aai.iNGTOif  Na- 
TXOKU.  Ckkctbt.  IIat  10.  1964 

It  Is  a  rare  prlvUege  and  honor  to  be  here 
today  aa  we  commemnrate  all  that  this  great 
organization,  the  American  War  Mothers, 
stands  for. 

And  that  pleasure  is  emphasized  by  the' 
fact  that  Mary  Breuer,  from  my  State,  is 
your  president. 

No  nation  in  world  history  is  more  proud 
of  Its  tradition  of  freedom  than  is  the  United 
States. 

Today  as  we  gather  here  In  memory  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  make  that  free- 
dom possible,  we  reaUaa  tbe  depths  of  sacri- 
fice that  conatitutea  our  heritage;  a  sacri- 
fice expressed  by  white  croases.  both  In  our 
own  country,  and  In  countless  lands  across 
the  sea. 

This  Inheritance  not  only  comes  from  our 
forefathers,  but  also  from  those  who  only 
yesterday  ccmstltuted  our  youth.  It  is  a 
trust,  first  eatabllahed.  and  then  preserved 
through  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  a  cause 
these  heroes  considered  more  meaningful 
and  worthy  than  life  Itaelf . 

Today  it  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  pr— ervation  of  liberty,  both 
in  our  time  and  for  thoae  future  generations 
of  Americans  we  know  could  only  be  happy 
as  tree  men  and  free  wnnen. 

In  thla  resting  place  among  our  honored 
dead,  therefore,  aa  we  also  honor  the  mem- 
ory at  all  mothers,  let  us  again  this  Sunday 
afternoon  reafllrm  awr  pledge  to  do  whatever 
la  neoeosary  so  as  to  maintain  the  prlndplee 
and  Ideals  for  which  they  died. 

Now  a  new  generation  comes  forth,  to  as- 
siuie  responsibilities  in  a  time  at  potential 
danger  never  before  experienced  by  manklnd; 
and  as  we  both  reach  across  the  corrtdc»v  ot 
time  to  touch  hands  for  a  moment  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  our  heroic  dead,  this 
generation  knows  also  that  there  Lb  no  alter- 
native to  peace. 

War  la  no  longer  "the  thin  red  Une  of  our 
sons."  In  any  possible  future  general  con- 
flict, oiir  homes,  our  cities,  every  man. 
woman,  and  cSilld  will  be  part  of  that  line; 
and  our  way  of  Hfe,  possibly  civilization  it- 
self, oould  well  be  ended. 

But  we  will  not  flinch.  Those  we  revere 
today  did  not  flinch.  Strong  in  ovtr  faith, 
determined  to  remain  strong  so  as  to  remain 
free,  we  will  carry  out  the  gentle  warning  In 
the  phrase  "lest  we  forget." 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  never  for- 
get. 

And  If  they  cotild  speak.  I  believe  that 
thoae  who  lie  here  in  eternal  peace  would 
have  this  message  for  us:  "Do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  tradlUons  for  which 
we  gave  our  lives;  and  with  that  premise, 
strive  mlghtUy  In  this  nuclear  space  age  to 
preserve  the  peace,  with  honor  and  Justice." 

We  accept  these  words.  We  know  that 
Wue  h(»or  can  ocUy  be  ours  if  it  is  associ- 
ated with  Juafelce:  therefore  world  peace 
under  wcmtM  law  should  be  the  gocU  in  our 
effort  to  carry'  out  this  message.  For  it  is 
only  under  law  that  liberty  can  endure. 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
automation  and  unemployment  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Questions  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress.  I  have  intro- 
duced H  Jl.  8429  to  create  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Automation  which  would  be- 
gin to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attrition  of  my  col- 
leagues a  ssrmpoaium  on  automation 
which  appeared  in  the  winter  1964  edi- 
tion of  the  Unlyersi^  of  Chicago's 
magazine  Context.  The  articles  In  the 
ssrmposlum  have  been  written  by  three 
highly  qualified  individuals:  Donald  N. 
Michael,  a  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  and  author  of  "Cyberna- 
tion: The  Silent  Conquest";  Arnold 
Weber,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
relations,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago;  and  Thomas 
Whisler,  professor  of  industrial  relations. 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  first  article,  by  Donald  N.  Michael, 
follows: 

[From  Context,  winter  1964] 

A  Context  STifPoeimc:  AxTTOMATKm :  Chill 

OB  Chaljlzmob? 

I.  "The  Silent  Conquest,"  by  Donald  N. 
Michael. 

n.  "The  Have-Nots  at  Home,"  by  Arnold 
R.  Weber. 

m.  "WUl  Management  Be  01)solete?"  by 
Thomas  L.  Whisler. 

(NoTs. — Before  looking  at  the  specifics  of 
this  decade's  problem,  we  should  place  auto- 
mation in  the  perspective  of  the  continuing 
stream  of  history.  Although  the  techniques 
now  being  applied  are  the  result  of  an  engi- 
neering revolution,  they  are.  In  an  economic 
and  cultural  sense,  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  an  evolution  that  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries. 

(Beginning  with  a  world  in  which  men 
could  barely  gather  and  captxure  enough  to 
keep  themselves  alive,  we  went  through  a 
first  technological  revolution,  ending  about 
3000  B.C.  It  raised  productivity  sxifllciently 
that  societies  could  afford  priests,  an  aristoc- 
racy, armies,  and  a  bureaucracy.  We  even 
reached  tbe  stage  of  the  Greek  democracies. 
These  were  democrales  of  the  few,  however, 
resting  on  a  large  class  of  slaves. 

(The  second  technological  revolution  did 
away  with  slavery,  since  it  became  cheaper 
to  use  mechanical  power  than  human  muscle, 
and  created  the  base  on  which  mass  democ- 
racy now  rests.  The  economic  gains  of  the 
first  revolution  went  to  the  few;  those  of  the 
second  have  gone  to  the  many;  perhaps  the 
automation  revolution  will  carry  us  on  from 
a  mass  democracy  to  a  mass  aristocracy. 

(In  the  past  quarter  century,  we  have  dou- 
bled the  productivity  of  the  average  man. 
If  we  can  do  the  same  in  the  next  quarter 


century,  average  family  Income  wlU  go  to 
$14,000  a  year  InstefMl  of  the  present  $7,000. 
Median  education  attainment,  which  rose 
from  the  grade  school  graduate  to  the  high 
school  graduate  level,  wUl  move  to  that  of 
the  Junior  college  graduate.  Stmlllar  move- 
ments In  the  avaUabUlty  of  leisure,  the  con- 
sumption of  world  travel,  music,  fine  art.  and 
medical  services  will  occur  If  productivity 
and  Incoms  trends  continue.  Bssentially, 
'  this  is  what  automation  proealses.) 

Yale  Bboom, 
Professor.  Graduate  Softool  of  Business, 
the  University  of  Chioago. 

I.   THX   Sn^MT   OOITQUBST 

(By  Donald  Michael) 
What  are  the  implications  for  our  entire 
social  system  when  cybernation  takes  over? 

Both  optimists  and  pessimists  often  claim 
that  automation  U  simply  the  latest  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  technological  means  for  re- 
moving the  burdens  of  work.  The  assertion 
Is  misleading.  There  is  a  very  good  possi- 
bility that  automation  is  so  different  in  de- 
gree as  to  be  a  profound  diffsrenoe  in  kind, 
and  that  It  wlU  pose  unique  problems  for 
society,  challenging  otir  baste  values  and  the  ■ 
ways  in  which  we  express  and  enforce  them. 
In  order  to  understand  what  both  the 
differences  and  the  problems  are  and,  even 
mere,  will  be,  we  have  to  know  something  of 
the  nature  and  use  of  automation  and  com- 
puters. There  are  two  important  classes  <rf 
devices.  One  class,  usually  referred  to  when 
one  speaks  of  automation,  is  made  up  of 
devices  that  automatically  perform  sensing 
and  motor  tasks,  replacing  or  improving  on 
human  capacities  for  performing  these  func- 
tions. The  second  class,  usuaUy  referred  to 
when  one  speaks  of  computers.  Is  composed 
of  devices  that  perform,  very  rapidly,  routine 
or  complex  logical  and  decisionmaking  tasks, 
replacing  or  Improving  on  human  capacities 
for  performing  these  functions. 

Using  these  machines  does  not  merely  in- 
volve replacing  men  by  having  machines  do 
tasks  that  men  did  before.  It  Is,  as  John 
Dlebold  says,  a  way  of  "thinking  as  much  as 
it  la  a  way  ef  doing.  •  •  •  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  think  In  terms  of  individual 
machines  or  even  In  terms  of  groups  of  ma- 
chines; instead,  for  the  first  time.  It  U  prac- 
tical to  look  at  an  entire  production  or 
Information-handling  process  as  an  inte- 
grated system  and  not  aa  a  series  of  individ- 
ual steps."  For  example,  if  the  building 
trades  were  to  be  automated,  it  would  not 
mean  inventing  machines  to  do  the  various 
tasks  now  done  by  men:  rather,  buildings 
would  be  redesigned  so  that  they  could  be 
built  by  machines.  One  might  Invent  an 
automatic  bricklayer,  but  It  is  more  likely 
that  housing  would  be  designed  so  that 
bricks  would  not  be  laid. 

The  two  classes  of  devices  overlap.  At  one 
pole  are  the  autom;itlc  producers  of  material 
objects  and,  at  the  other,  the  sophisticated 
analyzers  and  interp^-eters  of  complex  data. 
In  the  middle  zone  are  the  mixed  systems,  in 
which  computers  control  complicated  proc- 
esses, such  as  the  operations  of  an  oil  refin- 
ery, on  the  basis  of  Interpretations  that  they 
make  of  data  automatically  fed  to  them  about 
the  environment.  Also  in  this  middle  zone 
are  those  routine,  automatic,  data-process- 
ing activities  which  provide  men  with  the 
bases  for  controlling,  or  at  least  understand- 
ing, what  is  happening  to  a  particular  en- 
vironment. Processing  of  social  security 
data  and  making  straightforward  tabulations 
of  census  Information  are  examples  of  these 
activities.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  awk- 
wardness of  repeating  the  words  "automa- 
tion" and  "computers"  each  time  we  wish 
to  refer  to  both  at  the  same  time,  and  In 
order  to  avoid  the  semantic  dlfllculties  in- 
volved in  using'  one  term  or  the  other  to 
mean  both  ends  of  the  continuum,  we  in- 
vent the  term  "cybernation"  to  refer  to  both 


automatloii  moA  oomimtera.  nie  word  Is 
le^Umate  at  leaet  to  the  ectent  that  It  de- 
rives from  "cybcraetlos,''  fi  term  tnveoted  toy 
Norbert  Wlanir  to  mean  tbe  proosaeee  of 
^»flT«T"^^t^t«»^tto^l  and  oontrol  in  man  and  ma- 
chines. He  derived  It  from  the  Greek  word 
for  "steersman."  The  theory  and  practice  at 
cybernetics  underUe  all  syBtematlc  design  vaA 
appUeatlon  of  automation  and  computer*. 

Cybernated  sjrstems  perform  with  a  preci- 
sion and  a  rapidity  unmatched  In  humans. 
They  also  perform  In  ways  that  would  be  Im- 
practical or  Impossible  for  humans  to  dupU- 
cate.  They  can  be  built  to  detect  and  cor- 
rect errors  In  their  own  performance  and  to 
Indicate  to  men  which  of  their  components 
are  producing  the  error.  They  can  make 
Judgments  on  the  basis  of  instructions  pro- 
gramed into  them.  They  can  remember  and 
search  thelx  memories  for  appropriate  data, 
which  either  has  been  programed  Into  them 
along  with  their  Instructions  or  has  been  ac- 
quired in  the  process  of  manlpxilating  new 
data.  Thus,  they  can  leam  oa  the  basis  of 
past  experience  with  their  envlronfiient. 
They  can  receive  Information  In  more  codes 
and  sensory  modes  than  men  can.  T^ey 
are  beginning  to  perceive  and  to  recognize. 

As  a  result  of  these  characteristics,  auto- 
mation is  being  used  to  make  and  roll  steel, 
mine  coal,  manufacture  engine  blocks,  weave 
cloth,  sort  and  grade  everything  from  oranges 
to  bank  checks.  At  the  other  end  of  the  con- 
tinuiun,  computers  are  being  used  rather 
regularly  to  analyze  market  portfolios  for 
brokers;  compute  the  best  combination  of 
crops  and  livestock  for  given  farm  con- 
ditidns;  design  and  fly  under  typical  and 
extreme  conditions  rockets  and  airplanes 
before  they  are  built;  design,  in  terms  of 
costs  and  trafllc-flow  characteristics,  the  ap- 
propriate angles  and  grades  for  complex 
trafllc  interchanges;  keep  up-to-date  Inven- 
tory records  and  print  new  stock  orders  as 
automatically  compvrted  rates  of  sales  and  in- 
ventory status  Indicate.  Computers  have 
also  been  programed  to  write  mediocre  TV 
dreunas  (by  manipulating  segments  of  the 
plot) ,  write  music,  translate  tolerably  If  not 
perfectly  from  one  language  to  another,  and 
simulate  some  logical  brain  processses  (so 
that  the  machine  goes  about  solving 
puzzles — and  making  mistakes  in  the  proc- 
ess— in  the  ways  people  do) .  Also,  com- 
puters are  programed  to  play  elaborate  games 
by  themselves  or  in  collaboration  with 
human  beings.  Among  other  reasons,  these 
games  are  played  to  understand  and  plan 
more  efficiently  for  the  conduct  of  wars  and 
procediu-es  for  industrial  and  business 
aggrandizement.  Through  such  games,  in- 
volving a  vast  number  of  variables,  and  con- 
tingencies within  which  these  variables  act 
and  Interact,  the  best  or  most  likely  solutions 
to  complex  problems  are  obtained. 

It  is  no  fantasy,  then,  to  be  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  the  thinking  machines. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  within 
the  next  two  decades  machines  will  be  avail- 
able outside  the  laboratory  that  wUl  do  a 
credible  Job  of  original  thinking,  certainly 
as  good  thlnl^ng  as  that  expected  of  most 
middle-level  people  who  are  supposed  to  use 
their  minds.  There  is  no  basis  for  knowing 
where  this  process  will  stop,  nor,  as  Norbert 
Wiener  has  pointed  out,  is  there  any  comfort 
in  the  assertion  that,  since  man  built  the 
machine,  he  will  always  be  smarter  or  more 
capable  than  it  is. 

Cybernation  is  by  nature  the  sort  of  proc- 
ess that  will  be  Introduced  selectively  by 
organization.  Industry,  and  locality.  The  111 
effects  will  be  felt  at  first  only  locally  and,  as 
a  result,  will  not  be  recognized  by  those  who 
Introduce  it,  and  perhaps  not  even  by  the 
Government,  as  a  national  problem  with 
many  serious  Implications  for  the  whole  so- 
cial system.  Also,  because  one  of  the  chief 
effects  of  cybernation  on  employment  Is  not 
to  hire  rather  than  to  fire,  the  economic- 
social  consequences  will  be  delayed  and  will 


at  any  time  be  exacerbated  or  ameUorated  by 
ether  economic  and  sootal  factors  such  as  ttie 
condition  of  our  foreign  markets,  which  also 
SLre  being  changed  and  chaUenged  by  Eure- 
pean  and  Russian  cybernation.  By  the  time 
the  adverse  eOacta  at  cybernation  are  sufll- 
clMitly  noticeable  te  be  ascribed  to  cyberna- 
tion, the  equipment  wlU  be  In  and  operating. 
The  Government,  too,  moat  turn  to  com- 
puters to  handle  many  of  Its  major  problsBu 
simply  because  the  data  Involved  are  ao  maa- 
alve  and  the  factors  so  complex  that  only 
machines  can  handle  the  material  fast 
enough  to  allow  timely  action  baaed  on  tm- 
derstandlng  of  the  facts.  In  tbe  nature  ot 
the  situation,  the  decisions  made  by  tbe 
Government  with  the  help  of  computers 
would  be  based  In  good  part  on  computers 
that  have  been  programed  with  more  or 
less  confidential  Infonoatloa.  and  prlvOegeC 
access  to  Inf  cn-nut.tloa.  at  the  time  It  la  need- 
ed, is  a  sufllclent  If  not  always  necessary  con- 
dition for  attaining  and  '"f'"«-i>*"i'^  power. 
There  may  not  be  any  easy  way  to  lns\ve  that 
decisions  bfued  on  computers  could  not  be- 
come a  threat  to  democratic  govemmsi^t. 

Most  of  the  necessary  inputs  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's computer  systems  are  available 
only  to  the  Government,  because  It  Is  tbe 
only  institution  with  siifllclently  extensive 
facilities  for  massive  siu^eys.  (whether  they 
be  photographic  observational,  paper  and 
pencU.  or  electronic  in  nature).  Also,  the 
costs  of  these  facilities  and  their  computer 
Installations  are  so. great  that  buying  and 
maintaining  such  a  system  is  sensible  only 
If  one  has  the  decisionmaking  needs  of  a 
government  and  the  data  required  to  feed 
the  machines.  Other  organizations,  with 
other  purposes,  would  not  need  this  kind  at 
installation.  These  tnachines  can  provide 
more  potent  Information  than  merely  ra|^ 
idly  produced  summaries  and  tabulatlooa  of 
data.  They  can  quickly  provide  Infonnatlfxi 
on  relationships  among  data,  which  may  be 
appreciated  as  significant  only  by  those  al- 
ready having  prlvUeged  information  based 
on  a  simpler  level  ai  analysis  or  on  other 
nonqxiantifled  intelligence  to  which  tha  «aer 
is  privy.  Computers  earn  also  provide  infer- 
matlon  in  the  form  of  sattrapolatlo—  ot  tbe 
consequences  of  specific  strategies  and  pretoa- 
bllltles  that  theee  conseqwsDces  wlU  arise. 
This  information  can  be  based  oo  exceed- 
ingly complex  contlngenclea.  The  utility  and 
applicability  of  these  extrapolations  wUl  be 
fully  understandable  only  to  thoae  knowing 
the  particular  assimiiptlons  that  went  Into 
the  programing  at  the  machines. 

It  may  be  impoeaible  to  allow  much  of  the 
Government,  to  say  nothing  at  the  public, 
access  to  the  kind  of  Information  we  have 
been  discussing  here.  But  let  us  aasume  that 
somehow  the  operation  of  the  Government 
has  been  reorganized  so  that  prooedvnes  are 
enforced  to  permit  competing  political  par- 
ties and  other  private  organizations  to  have 
access  to  the  Government's  raw  data,  to  have 
parallel  systems  for  the  processing  of  data 
as  well  as  to  have  access  to  the  Government's 
computer  programs.  Even  then,  most  people 
wUl  be  incapable  of  Judging  the  validity  of 
one  contending  computer  program  compared 
to  another,  or  whether  the  policies  based  on 
them  are  appropriate. 

This  condition  exists  today  about  military 
postures.  These  are  derived  In  good  part 
from  computer  analyses  and  cMnputer-based 
games  that  produce  probabUltles  based  on 
programed  assumptions  about  weapon  sys- 
tems and  our  and  the  enemy's  behavior. 
Here  the  Intellectual  Ineffectualness  of  the 
layman  is  obsciued  by  the  secrecy  that  keeps 
him  from  finding  out  what  he  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  anjrway.  If 
this  sounds  condescending,  it  (mly  needs  t* 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  large  areas 
of  misunderstanding  and  mlslnterpretatloa 
among  the  military  too.  At  any  given  tUne, 
some  of  these  people  do  not  tally  appreciate 
the  xelatlonships  between  the  prograpis  used 
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expertnees  of  the  q>eclaltot  in  computers. 
Thus,  the  natxire  of  the  postattack  situation 
to  argued  learnedly  bat  spuriously  by  those 
who  have  the  attentioii  of  leadership,  an  at- 
tention stimulated  by  the  glam<ar  of  com- 
puters, ths  prestige  oC  their  scientist-keep- 
ers, and  the  oomfwt  of  their  hard  facts. 

Computers  are  especially  useful  for  deal- 
ing with  Bocial  situations  that  pertain  to 
people  In  the  mass,  such  as  traffic  control, 
ffTianftfti  transactions,  mass-demand  con- 
sumer goods,  allocation  of  resources,  etc. 
They  are  so  usef\U  In  these  areas  that  they 
undoubtedly  wUl  help  to  seduce  planners  In- 
to inventing  a  society  with  goato  that  can 
be  dealt  with  in  the  mass  rather  than  In 
terms  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  the  whole 
trend  toward  cybernation  can  be  seen  as  an 
effort  to  remove  the  variabilities  In  man's 
on-the-job  behavior  and  off-tl}e-Job  needB 
which,  because  of  their  non-statlstlcal 
nature,  complicate  production  and  consvunp- 
tion.  Thus,  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
idea  of  the  individual  may  be  completely 
swallowed  up  in  stattotlcs.  The  planner  and 
those  he  plans  for  may  become  divorced  from 
one  another,  and  the  alienation  of  the  in- 
dividual from  hto  Qovemment  and  individ- 
ual from  Individual  within  Government  may 
grow  ever  greater. 

In  20  years,  other  things  being  equal,  most 
of  the  routine  blue-collar  and  white-collar 
tasks  that  can  be  done  by  cybernation  will 
be.  0\ir  schools  will  probably  be  turning  out 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  better 
educated  than  they  are  today,  but  most  of 
our  citizens  will  be  unable  to  understand  the 
cybernated  world  in  which  they  live.  Per- 
haps they  will  understand  the  rudiments  of 
calculus,  biology,  nuclear  physics,  and  the 
hiunanltles.  But  the  research  realm  of 
scientists,  the  problems  of  Oovernxnent.  and 
the  interplay  between  them  Will  be  beyond 
the  ken  even  of  our  college  graduates.  Be- 
sides, most  people  will  have  had  to  recognize 
that,  when  It  comes  to  logic,  the  machines  by 
and  large  can  think  better  than  they,  for  in 
that  time  reasonably  good  thinking  com- 
puters should  be  operating  on  a  large  scale. 
There  will  be  a  small,  almost  separate, 
society  of  people  in  rapport  With  the  ad- 
vanced computers.  These  cybernaticlans 
will  have  established  a  relationship  with 
their  machines  that  cannot  be  shared  with 
the  average  man  any  more  than  the  average 
man  today  can  understand  the  problems  of 
molecular  biology,  nuclear  physics,  or  neuro- 
physchtatry.  Indeed,  many  scholars  will 
not  have  the  capacity  to  share  their  knowl- 
edge or  feeling  about  this  new  man-machine 
relationship.  Thoee  with  the  talent  for  the 
work  probably  will  have  to  develop  It  from 
childhood  and  wlU  be  trained  as  intensively 
as  the  classical  ballerina. 

Some  of  the  remaining  population  will  be 
productively  engaged  in  human-to-human 
or  human-to-machlne  activities  requiring 
Judgment  and  a  high  level  of  intelligence 
and  training.  But  the  rest,  whose  Innate 
intelligence  or  training  to  not  of  the  high- 
est, what  will  they  do?  We  can  foresee  a 
nation  with  a  large  portion  -of  its  people 
doing,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  endless  pub- 
lic tasks  that  the  welfare  state  needs  and 
that  the  Government  will  not  allow  to  be 
cybernated  because  of  the  serious  unem- 
plojrment  that  would  result.  These  people 
will  work  short  hours,  with  much  time  for 
the  pursuit  of  leisure  activities. 

Even  with  a  college  education,  what  will 
they  do  all  their  long  lives,  day  after  day, 
4-day  weekend  after  weekend,  vacation  after 
vacation,  in  a  more  and  more  crowded 
world?  (There  to  a  population  explosion  to 
face  in  another  10  to  30  years.)  What  will 
they  believe  In  and  aspire  to  as^  they  work 
their  shorter  hours  and.  on  the  outside. 
pursiie  their  "seLf-fulfllling"  activities, 
whatever  they  may  be?  No  one  has  ever 
seriously  envtoion^  what  charactertotics 
these  activities  might  have  In  order  to  be 
able  to  engross  most  men  and  women  moet 


of  their  adult  lives.  What  will  be  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  people  to  government,  to 
the  "upper  Intellectuals,"  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  themselves? 

Obviously,  attitudes  toward  work,  play,  and 
social  responsibility  will  have  changed 
greatly.  Somehow  we  shall  have  had  to 
cope  emotionally  with  the  vast  gap  in  living 
standards  that  will  then  typify  the  difference 
between  us  and  the  have-not  nations.  We 
shall  presumably  have  found  some  way  to 
give  meaning  to  the  consumption  of  mass 
leisure.  It  would  seem  that  a  life  oriented 
to  private  recreation  might  carry  with  It 
an  attitude  of  relative  indifference  to  pub- 
lic responsibility.  Thto  indifference,  plus 
the  centralization  of  authority,  would 
seem  to  imply  a  governing  elite  and  a  popular 
acceptance  of  such  an  elite. 

If  thto  world  is  to  exist  as  a  coherent  so- 
ciety. It  will  have  to  have  its  own  "logic." 
so  that  it  will  make  sense  to  its  inhabitants. 
Today,  for  most  of  our  population,  our  so- 
ciety makes  sense,  even  though  some  other 
eyes  hardly  see  us  as  logical  in  the  formal 
sense  of  the  word  and  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  own  people  look  on  us  as  a  more  or  less 
pointless  society.  We  make  and  solve  our 
problems  chiefly  by  other  than  mathemati- 
cal-logical standards,  and  so  must  the  cyber- 
nated generations.  What  these  standards 
might  be.  we  do  not  know.  But  if  they  .are 
inadequate,  the  frustration  and  pointlessness 
that  they  produce  may  well  evoke.  In  turn, 
a  war  of  desperation — ostensibly  against 
some  external  enemy  but.  in  fact,  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  human  beings  by 
destroying  most  of  society's  sophtotlcated 
technological  base.  One  thing  is  clear:  if 
the  new  "logic"  U  to  resolve  the  problems 
raised  here.  It  will  have  to  generate  be- 
liefs, behavior,  and  goato  far  different  from 
thoee  which  we  have  held  until  now  and 
which  are  driving  us  more  and  more  inexor- 
ably Into  a  contradictory  world  run  by  (and 
for?)  ever  more  Intelligent,  ever  more  ver- 
satile slaves. 


Finalutt  in  tht  AmericAB  LsfioD't  Na* 
tional  High  School  Oratoricgl  Con> 
test 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing young  man  frqpi  Pocatello. 
Idaho,  recently  placed  In  the  finals  of 
the  American  Legion's  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest.  His  name  Is 
Don  Burnett,  and  he  has  been  a  credit 
to  his  family  and  community. 

I  take  pride  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  text  of  his  oration,  "An 
American  Citizen's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities Under  the  Constitution,"  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  oration  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
An  Amzbican  CrrizxN's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sisnjTiKs  Undck  thx  CoNsrrrunoN 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we  speak 
of  an  American  citizen?  What  makes  him 
stand  out  from  others?  Generally,  the 
American  stands  no  taller  and  weighs  no 
more  than  any  other  person  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  both  physically  and  mentally,  he  to  a 
fairly  typical  human  being.  What  makes 
him  unique  to  not  something  he  to,  but  some- 
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thing  he  has.  Be  has  a  free  country,  gov- 
erned democrattcaUy.  The  immediate  reac- 
tion to,  I've  heard  all  that  before.  Tet,  I 
have  vny  seldom  encountered  an  American 
who  could  give  a  good  dsAnltlon  of  Ameri- 
canism. Americanism  to  a  complex  pyramid 
of  an  Inflnits  number  ot  blocks.  American- 
ism to  ths  dsOnant  signature  of  John  Han- 
cock; ths  simple  eloquence  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: a  soldier  lying  face  down  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest;  the  cheer  in  a  baU  park  as  the 
last  notes  of  our  National  Anthem  ring  in  the 
air;  an  American  astronaut  being  lifted  into 
space  abroad  a  thundering  monster  of  flame 
and  steel:  the  breeze  that  ripples  Old  Glory 
on  a  sunny  Fourth  of  July.  It's  something 
new  and  fresh.  It's  something  strong  and 
imdefeated.  It's  something  to  live  for.  It's 
also  something  to  die  for. 

We've  not  even  scratched  the  siirface. 
Americanism  goes  much  deeper.  It's  a  sys- 
tem of  freedom  under  law  which  accounts 
for  basic  human  desires  and  needs.  These 
are  as  complex  and  variable  as  people  them- 
selves; yet,  there  are  four  wliich  are  slgnifl- 
cantly  important.  Allow  me  to  speU  these 
basic  rights  out  to  you  in  symbolic  form. 

A  key  to  the  symttol  of  the  flrst.  It  could 
be  the  key  to  your  house,  my  hoiise,  or  a 
place  of  buslnees.  It  opens  the  door  to  in- 
dividuality, and  locks  the  door  to  protect  It. 
The  ability  to  choose  your  own  personal 
rainlxJW,  and  flnd  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  its  arc,  to  our  moet  chertohed  American 
right.  The  privilege  of  ccunpeting  in  an 
economy  of  free  enterprise  to  one  which  to 
hard  earned  and  hard  kept.  You  can  be 
what  you  want  to  be.  If  tliat  statement  were 
put  to  the  majority  of  the  younger  people  of 
the  world,  the  result  would  be  that  of  hope- 
lees  disbelief.  For  them,  the  future  has  been 
foretold,  either  by  binding  custom  or  by  the 
all-powerful  state.  They  have  been  con- 
verted from  people  Into  tooto.  The  right  to 
Individuality  to  far.  far  away.  We  have  the 
key.  We  possess  tliat  right,  which,  while  it 
to  so  simple  and  basic,  was  not  discovered  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  yecus. 

The  second  symlx>l  to  the  pencil.  It  can 
represent  two  ol  our  basic  Uberties.  With 
thto  simple  instrument  of  wood  and  lead, 
the  future  of  the  Nation  can  be  written.  It 
can  be  used  to  mark  "X's"  on  a  baUot,  or  to 
express  a  political  philosophy.  If  only  the 
pencU  were  allowed  to  make  its  mark  all 
over  the  earth,  gigantic  government  tyran- 
nies would  fall  helpless  l>efore  it.  A  pencil — 
so  fragile  it  can  be  broken  by  hand  *  *  *  so 
powerful  that  one  stroke  can  shatter  an 
empire.  Such  to  the  strength  of  the  record 
of  human  expression. 

Third,  the  podium  to  the  very  emblem 
of  that  human  expression  Itself.  Here  we 
flnd  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  freedom 
of  assembly.  The  spoken  word,  while  it  to 
the  simplest  form  of  communication,  to  the 
ultinmte  weapon  for  the  defense  of  hiunan 
liberty.  Words  can  tell  of  human  strength, 
or  human  weakness;  knowledge,  or  ignor- 
ance; fear,  or  courage.  Artificial  censorship 
by  power-hungry  admintotrators  of  con- 
tempt for  human  dignity  in  other  lands  only 
serves  to  lead  mankind  down  the  road  to 
prlmitlvism  by  depriving  him  of  the  full 
use  of  hto  greatest  asset — his  mind. 

The  fourth  83^nbol  to  a  book — the  Bible, 
the  basis  for  all  Chrtotlan  belief.  Freedom 
of  religious  conviction  Is  an  infant.  These 
United  States  have  served  as  Its  cradle.  It's 
difficult  now  to  believe  that  thousands  of 
people  lost  their  lives  simply  because  they 
did  not  view  a  higher  power  in  exactly  the 
same  light  as  the  king.  Yet,  if  civUized 
htotory  were  reduced  to  a  minute,  nearly 
68  seconds  would  elapse  before  liberty  of 
worship  made  a  feeble  begliuiing.  Thus  it 
to  that  a  great  deal  of  the  uniqueness  of 
ova  Nation  stems  from  the  fact  that  you 
may  interpret  the  book  as  you  wish,  ac- 
cepting all  of  it,  part  of  it,  or  none  of  it. 

There  we  have  some  of  the  rights  enjoyed 


by  190  mlllloa  pervons  who  call  themselves 
Americans.  But  the  UJS.  dtlaen  to  on  a  two- 
way  aventM.  While  gaining  satisfhctl<»i  in 
hto  rare  possessions,  he  to  also  oonftYmted 
with  oMlgatlcms.  He  has  the  dual  rasponsi- 
bUKy  of  miUclng  certain  that  thoee  privileges 
are  used  and  lued  oorreetly,  and  also  to  de- 
fend and  protect  hto  liberties  wherever  and 
whenever  they  are  threatened.  Thto  to  a 
call  for  action. 

It  to  a  call  for  action  against  public  apathy 
concerning  freedom.  It  to  a  call  for  increased 
devotion  toward  the  cause  gallantly  adver- 
tised by  that  l>anner  of  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Yes,  there's  something  to  be  desired  in  thto 
Naition  when  only  about  00  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  oiu-  citizenry  go  to  the 
polls  to  nmke  the  most  crucial  of  dectoions. 
We  often  proudly  broadcast  the  fact  that  all 
citizens  are  represented  fairly  and  equally 
In  our  government;  yet,  dtohonest  creation 
of  dtotricte  shades  that  statement  with  the 
blackness  of  falsehood.  It's  time  to  Insure 
the  purest  form  of  democracy  at;talnable  for 
ourselves  and  generations  to  follow.  It  to 
time  for  the  realization  that  patriotism  and 
"eternal  vigilance"  are  small  prices  to  pay 
tar  a  priceless  possession.  In  fact,  it  to  time 
for  a  new  wave  of  Americanism  among  Amer- 
icans. 

But  decay  from  within  is  not  our  only 
danger.  A  greedy,  malicious  enemy  preys  on 
o\ir  Ideals  from  without.  An  unrelenting  de- 
stroyer of  the  hiunan  individual,  the  Com- 
muntot's  great  dream  to  to  biu-y  *  the  free 
world  in  an  avalanche  of  deliberate  lies,  sub- 
versive persuasion,  and  scattered  warfare.  He 
can  afford  to  fall  many  times.  We  dare  not 
fall  once.  We  can  defend  against  worldwide 
slavery  by  substituting  truth  for  twtotad, 
ugly  propaganda;  alertness  for  ignorance; 
and  prompt  action  for  idle  ccmiplacency.  We 
must  protect  a  treasure  valued  at  the  worth 
of  hximanity  itself. 

On  November  22,  tragedy  drew  the  Nation 
together.  An  entire  population,  for  all  ite 
internal  differences  and  contrasts,  fotmd 
unity  in  devotion  to  the  memory  of  a  leader. 
That  same  type  of  devotion  to  our  coxuitry 
every  day  to  the  keystone  to  success  for 
democracy.  Americans  must  never  let  them- 
selves fra-get  the  courageous  sacrifices  that 
have  made  our  land  a  gre»t  one.  They  must 
never  forget  their  obligation  to  be  prepared 
to  protect  their  precious  way  of  life.  For,  if 
Americans  such  as  you  or  I  ever  allow  our- 
selves to  forget,  we  may  avraken  in  a  world 
in  which  we  wtU  not  be  allowed  to  remember. 

Don  Buxnttt. 


The  Healinf  Voice  of  ChristUn  Charity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ruowiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  current  civil  rights 
debate  is  continuing  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
wise  to  recall  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  who  said  many  years  ago:  "No 
sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church 
but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  char- 
ity." Today,  there  is  great  pressure 
throughout  the  land  for  adoption  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  This  pressure  is 
strong  and  organized,  even  though  the 
bill  is  filled  with  passages  which  would 
deliver  the  individual  citizen  to  be  but 
a  pawn  of  the  Federal  Government.  No 
better  explanation  of  this  organized  pres- 
sure has  come  to  my  attention  than  the 


article  below,  by  William  F.  Buckley. 
Jr.  I  call  it  to  your  attention  at  this 
time  of  national  criais  la  the  field  of 
personal  liberty. 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union,   Jackson- 
vUle.  Fla.,  May  23.  19M] 

What  Is  thx  Critbcb's  Px.sca  on  PoLmcaL 
IssxrxB? 

(By  WllUam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Attending  church  last  Sunday  I  received, 
along  with  everyone  else,  a  copy  of  the  offi- 
cial bulletin  listing  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
during  the  forthcoming  week.  There  I  saw 
a  reference  to  the  pending  dvU  rights  bill 
now  being  debated,  or  more  properly,  flU- 
bustered,  in  the  Senate.  "Write  your  two 
Senators,"  the  message  sponsored  by  the 
local  interracial  society  exhorted  us,  "or 
wire  them,  to  urge  passage  of  ths  biU." 

I  should  not  have  been  surprised  but 
pleased  to  have  read  In  ths  bulletin,  or 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  exhorta- 
tions to  take  more  seriously  God's  oom- 
mandmente  to  brotherly  love.  But  the  trav- 
eler who  starte  out  at  the  premise  that  one 
must  love  one's  brother,  and  limps  home 
thousands  of  miles  later  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  civil  rlghte  bill  now  pending  should 
be  passed,  to  a  traveler  who  has  managed  to 
vault  great  paralogistic  obstacles.  It  to  not 
unlike  the  soritical  dreamworld  that  some 
men  of  the  right  are  given  to:  start  with 
the  premise  that  you  disapprove  of  com- 
munism, and  end  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  bc»nb  Moscow.  It  to  not,  the  liber- 
als are  fond  of  saying  in  respect  of  commu> 
nism,  that  simple.  It  to  not,  I  am  unfond 
of  saying,  but  constrained  to  say,  tbat  simple 
In  respect  of  Intenmcial  harmony. 

It  to  uncertain  whether  the  civU  rights 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  would  ap- 
preciably better  relations  between  the  races. 
But  vrhat  clearly  to  not  certain  to  that  a  vote 
against  the  bill  to  an  act  bS  Chrtotlan  in- 
fidelity; it  to  certain  that  any  such  sugges- 
tion to  an  act  of  uncharity,  which  kind  of 
thing  one  is  reluctant  to  see  enjoined  in  the 
bulletin  of  one's  church. 

The  problem  of  how  far  chmxhes  and 
churchmen  should  probe  into  political  issues 
is  a  vexed  one,  on  which  the  finest  moralizers 
have  split  hairs  for  centxirles.  I  once  dto- 
cussed  the  whole  issue  on  a  television  net- 
work with  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taf t.  brother  of  my 
late  lamented  hero  the  Senator.  I  remember 
asking  him,  intending  to  understand  Just 
where  he  thought  the  churchee  might  estab- 
lish \iseful  limits  against  political  factlonal- 
tom,  whether  he  didn't  at  least  agree  that 
churches  should  not  take  a  stand  for  or 
against  flu(»-idated  water.  He  replied  by  ac- 
cusing me  of  desiring  the  Nation's  youth  to 
mature  with  rotted  teeth.  I  remember  being 
astontohed  at  the  time,  as  I  continue  to  be 
even  S  years  later,  at  the  National  OouneU  of 
Churches'  recommending  the  admission  of 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations.  What, 
one  VTonders,  Just  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  the  business  of  God  on  earth? 

How  closely  have  thoee  who  recommend 
the  civil  rlghte  bill  studied  its  several  pro- 
visions? How  keenly  are  they  aware  of  some 
of  the  sophtotries  implicit  in  some  of  ita 
language?  Sample:  If  you  run  a  hot  dog 
stand  and  get  a  license  to  operate  it  from 
the  State,  then  you  are  a  Stete  agent,  which 
means  that  you  may  not  discriminate. 
Doesn't  that  mean  that  virtually  all  of  tu 
have  become  State  agente?  Do  we  not,  al- 
most all  of  us,  have  licenses  to  drive  cars? 
Are  we  then  State  agente? — ^who  mvist  pick 
up  hikers  without  reference  to  the  coifs'  ot 
their  thumb?  The  propoeed  law  to  full  of 
maneuvers  of  thto  kind,  which  poke  fxm 
at  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes — 
even  as  some  southern  voting  regtotrars  poke 
fun  at  the  13th  amendment  by  giving  Ne- 
groes impossible  literacy  teste.  How  cer- 
tein  are  the  bill's  advocates  that  to  surrender 
conventional  freedoms  in  behalf  of  the  goal 
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XH  THX  SENA'  S  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Thwr  tdaw.  Mat  28. 1964 

Mr.  KEATl  STO.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  dtetingulahed  Senator  from 
PennsylvaDla  [Mr.  Soorr].  I  ask  unani- 
mous ooDsent  to  Include  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbooi  d  certain  remarks  of  his 
with  reqpect  o  the  centennial  birthday 
of  Father  Joqq;^  Murgas.  t(«ether  with 
artlclea. 

There  belnb  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  aiUeles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  th<  Rscobb,  as  follows: 
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were  drawn  to  WUkes-Barre  as  the  reeolt  of 
studies  conducted  by  Rev.  Ftdbet  ICurgas, 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  perfection  of  wire- 
less telegraphy. 

Rev.  Father  ICurgas  served  as  pastor  of 
Sacred  Heart  Slovak  Church  of  Wllkee-Barre 
for  nearly  3S  years  before  his  death  In  1900. 

MAXMTAXinD   LAaOBATOST 

In  a  small  homemade  labGr&t<x7  Ln  rear 
of  the  parish  houee,  he  devised  a  transmission 
system  of  radio  signals  by  means  of  two 
musical  tones  dlSerlng  In  pitch,  one  tone 
forming  the  dot  and  the  other,  the  dash,  in 
ootnmon  with  the  Morse  code. 

In  1904.  his  first  patent  for  the  "Murgas 
System  of  Rapid  Wireless  Telegraphy"  was 
sold  to  the  Universal  Aether  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  public  test  of  Father 
Murgas'  system.  $18,000  was  appropriated  to 
erect  a  300-foot  transmitting  tower  in  north 
Wllkee-Barre  and  a  similar  one  tn  Scranton, 
19  miles  away,  the  first  of  its  tirpe  ever 
erected. 

First  test  of  the  tower  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember 1906.  which  was  witnessed  by  several 
pnnrUnent  men  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
by  a  Lieutenant  Robinson,  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
representing  naval  communications 

On  November  33,  1905,  was  to  occur  a 
series  of  tests  which  brought  this  city  into 
the  national  limelight  as  site  of  a  unique 
scientific  experiment,  attracting  representa- 
tives of  the  VS.  Government,  scientists,  the 
press,  and  many  interested  citizens  of  WUkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton. 

The  first  test  included  messages  exchanged 
between  Mayor  Fred  C.  Klrkendall  of  WUkes- 
Barre  and  Mayor  Alexander  R.  ConneU  of 
Scranton.  and  the  system  of  conununicatloh 
between  the  two  evperlmental  towers  was 
considered  successful  In  every  way. 

A   CBXATIVZ  OENrCS 

A  scientdflc  report  rendered  after  Father 
Murgas  filed  his  first  patents,  called  him  "a 
man  of  great  creative  genius"  and  cited  him 
prominently  for  his  original  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  development  of  "the 
r«narkable  Innovation  of  transmission  by 
wireless  telegraphy." 

The  report  stated :  "The  second  patent  let- 
ter describes  a  new  method  of  wireless  com- 
munication, the  so-called  tone  system.  The 
Invention  consists  of  the  construction  In 
proper  relation  of  the  units  of  the  so-called 
oscillatory  circuit  apparatus  In  the  send- 
ing station,  comprtslng  the  condensers,  in- 
ductances, the  sparf  gap  and  by  a  given  elec- 
trical energy  adjusting  the  same  permanently 
In  such  a  way  that  they  emit  a  musical  tone 
of  a  certain  pitch. 

"By  selecting  properly  the  \mlts  of  the 
mentioned  closed  circuit  In  the  sending  sta- 
tion, it  Is  possible  to  obtain  at  wUl  several 
tones  of  different  pitch,  of  which  can  be 
formed  the  alphabet  replacing  the  Morse 
signals,  the  dot  with  one  tone  and  the  dash 
with  another  one  of  different  pitch. 

"Because  the  tones  thus  obtained  to  form 
the  Morse  code  do  not  depend  upon  time 
duration,  the  musical  tones  emitted  are  all  of 
short  duration,  but  differ  in  pitch,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  send  and  receive  signals 
with   greater  ease  and  certainty. 

"FlSrBCT   EXCKFTION 

"However,  this  property  of  utUizing  tones 
Is  not  the  only  factor  in  establishing  Father 
Mvirgas'  system  as  superior  to  all  rivals,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  the  perfect 
reception  of  signals  from  long  distances.  By 
negotiating  a  common  sender  in  a  sending 
station,  the  spark  emitted  from  the  spark  gap 
has  Irregular  crackling  noises,  and  in  receiv- 
ing the  same  from  a  distance,  the  noise  Is 
similar  to  Uie  ever-present  static  Interfering 
therefcM-e  with  the  clear  reading  of  the  sig- 
nals. 

"On  the  other  hand,  In  signals  employing 
the  musical  tones,  the  pitch  of  the  tone  Is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  static  noises. 


thus  making  possible  direct  messages  between 
points  of  greater  reDaoteneas." 

FoUowlng  the  unique  experiment  on  No- 
vember 33,  1905,  of  Interchanging  wireless 
msseages  from  the  towers  In  Wllkes-Barre  to 
another  In  Scranton,  19  mUes  dlstcmce,  Rev. 
Father  Joeeph  Murgas  journeyed  to  New 
York  to  meet  with  two  other  Inventors  In 
radio  commun  Icatlon  who  had  newly  arrived 
In  America — the  now-famous  Marconi  and 
his    associate.    Professor    Fessenden. 

DESTXOTXD    BT    QALX 


Meanwhile,  a  quirk  of  fate  was  destined  to 
prevent  continuation  of  the  WUkes-Barre  to 
Scranton  tower  experiments,  when  the  Scran- 
ton station  was  destroyed  by  a  gale. 

Shortly  thereafter,  two  prominent  members 
of  the  UiUversal  Aether  Co.,  which  had  been 
formed  to  test  the  Miu-gas  system,  died  and 
with  this  withdrawal  of  financial  support,  all 
work  on  the  local  project  was  abandoned. 

MAXCOtfl    nSZD   STSTXIC 

Both  Marconi  and  Professor  Fessenden  bad 
already  known  of  the  Murgas  Inventions  be- 
fore arriving  In  America,  and  had  made  what 
they  termed  "Improvements"  to  his  tested 
procedures  which  they  caUed  the  sonorous 
system. 

Undaunted  by  the  abtmdonment  of  his 
wireless  p>roJects  here  in  WUkes-Barre,  and  by 
the  fact  that  others  were  claiming  part  of 
his  inventions  as  their  own,  Rev.  Father 
Murgas  continued  his  research  here,  per- 
fecting 12  additional  patents  In  the  field  of 
wireless   telegraphy   Invention. 

It  has  been  felt  by  biographers  that  it  was 
only  through  a  technicality  that  due  credit 
had  never  been  given  the  Slovak  clergyman 
as  the  foremost  Inventor  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy, the  predecessor  of  radio. 
aauxivxp  somx  honoxs 

Rev.  Father  Murgas,  however,  was  to  re- 
oelve  honors  before  his  death,  including  the 
highest  award  of  achievement  from  his  na- 
tive Slovakia,  which  was  also  to  Issue  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  in  his  honor;  the 
distinction  of  having  a  Liberty  ship  named 
after  him;  also  his  appointment  by  President 
Coolidge  as  a  member  of  the  National  Radio 
Conunlssion,  to  mention  a  few. 

Even  today.  Father  Murgas'  Inventions  are 
difficult  to  comprehend,  so  far  ahead  were 
they  of  the  times.  The  Universal  Aether 
Co.,  which  could  have  been  the  A.T.  ft  T.  Co. 
of  that  era,  had  great  plans  to  nect  a  whole 
system  of  towers  nationwide — aU  similar  to 
the  ones  erected  on  an  experimental  basis 
here  in  WUkes-Barre  and  in  Scranton  beck 
at  the  turn  of  the  centiiry,  and  which  were 
far  ahead  of  the  times. 

Call  it  what  you  wish,  fate,  misfortune, 
misadventure — Rev.  Father  Miu-gas  never 
really  received  the  public  acclaim  to  which 
he  was  entitled  and  as  a  result.  Wllkee-Barre 
never  fxUiy  shared  in  the  limelight  as  the 
site  of  the  first  telegrapher's  tower  ever 
erected  in  this  country. 

WhUe  the  Innovation  of  wireless  telegra- 
phy did  not  occur  untU  Shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  centniry,  WUkes-Barre  had  been 
one  of  the  earliest  communities  outside  of 
eastern  metropolitan  centers  to  be  linked  up 
with  a  major  network  of  telegraph  lines. 

On  November  16,  1848.  this  notice  appeared 
under  a  headline  In  the  Wllkee-Barre  Advo- 
cate: 

"A  gentleman  from  Washington  visited  the 
vlUage  the  early  part  of  the  week  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  Into  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  magnetic  telegraph  line 
to  connect  with  Philadelphia.  In  order  to 
get  the  line,  H.600  worth  of  stock  must  be 
subscribed  for." 

A  year  later,  the  Philadelphia  ft  WUkes- 
Barre  Telegraph  Co..  was  formed,  with  H.  M. 
Fuller  of  WUkes-Barre  as  a  director,  and  the 
line  began  supply  service  to  way  points,  from 
an  otBce  In  the  store  of  S.  B.  Collins,  imtU 
the  line  was  finally  completed  to  Philadel- 
phia In  1863.    First  telegraph  operator  here 
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was  J.  L.  Mingle  and  the  first  message  whldi 
came  over  the  wire  was  that  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Zachary  Taylor. 

Just  100  yean  ago,  on  July  9,  188S.  tb* 
office  was  moved  to  Seth  Tuck's  dru0rtor« 
on  Public  Square,  where  a  competing  lln*. 
called  the  Susquehanna  West  ft  North 
Branch  Co..  also  supplied  telegn^  sarvloa. 
Later,  after  aU  these  smaller  competing  lines 
had  been  ahsartied  by  Westwn  Union  Tele- 
graph Co..  the  merged  offices  were  relocated 
for  a  time  in  the  Wllkes-Barre  Reocnd  BuUd- 
Ing. 


Results  of  1964  LeculafiTe  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  ILLZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  Mcl/DSKEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  year  my  office  mailed  out  113,000 


questionnaires — reaching  every  home  In 
my  con^rressional  district. 

llie  return  was  18.367,  or  16.2  percent, 
whl^  is  far  abore  ttie  national  average 
for  similar  surveys. 

On  most  questions,  whether  dealing 
with  domestic  Issues  or  foreign  affairs, 
a  definite  pattern  emerged.  My  constit- 
uents were  either  definitely  for  or  de- 
cldely  against  a  given  program.  About 
the  closest  thing  to  a  standoff  came  on 
the  question: 

Do  you  favcn*  Federal  aid  to  education 
for  construction  of  public  schools? 

On  that  particular  question,  the  favor- 
able responses  totaled  42.2  percent  com- 
pared with  50.9  percent  for  the  opposi- 
tion. Only  6.9  percent  were  undecided 
or  had  no  opinlMi. 

With  respect  to  whether  or  not  our 
foreign  aid  program  was  effective,  69.9 
percent  or  a  better  than  four-to-one 
margin  answered  in  the  negative. 

llie  complete  results  of  the  question- 
naires are  as  follows: 


Results  of  1964  legislative  questionnaire 


Domestic  lasoes: 

I.  with  regard  to  medical  care  (or  the  eldwly  do  yon  fsvoC—  " 

(a)  Increasliix  social  security  taxes  to  finance  hospital  and  nurslnc  home  costs  for 

those  over  esr 

(b)  A  tax  credit  or  Federal  flnandng  to  enable  Indivldaais  to  por^iaiK  private  In^ 

snrance  for  both  medical  and  hospital  careT ... 

(e)  Federal  participation  In  any  area  in  this  field? 

3.  Do  yon  hvor  Federal  aid  to  edacatloa  for— 

(n)  The  construction  of  pubUc  seboobT 

(b)  Paving  teachers' aalarlesT 

(e)  Private  and/or  parochial  scfaoc^T ^ 

S.  Do  vou  beUeve  a  constltii  Uonal  amendment  shoald  be  paaied  to  permit  prayers  tn'pabUe 
sonools  on  an  optional  and  nonaectarlan  besisT 

L  Do  yoa  beUeve  a  Federal  budget  In  exoeas  of  $100,000,Oo6,b6b  tojiutilM  durbigpeao^ 
tlmeT 

«.  Do  you  believe  we  sbouk)  start  a  Domestic  Yoatti  ConseiVadoiiCom^^ 

S    Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  •  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Aflhinr 

7.  Do  yoci  beUeve  we  are  spending  too  mocb  In  space  explocatlaBr 

8.  Do  yoa  bvor  teglslatlon  to  eetebllsh  a  SS76.000,000  Federal  pronain  to'aasM  in'inaas 

transiwrtatiaar 

•.  Do  you  Kipport  a  plan  which  would  provide  far  grwfaial'wiithdrawiu  by'Oe'OovHn- 

mant  from  tSrm  programs? 

10.  Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Government  li  usurping  ttepoirm  of  State  and  local  govem- 

meotsT ... 

Foreign  affairs:  

1.  Do  yoa  favor  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations?  ... 

S.  Do  yoa  feel  more  effective  stops  shoald  be  taken  to  eUmtauto  tbe'donmiunist  tiueirt  to 

Cuba  and  Latin  America? 

J.  with  regard  to  foreign  aid  do  you  feel—  ' 

(a)  It  U  effective? 

lb)  Economic  aid  to  other  nations  shoald  be  oonUaaed?  ' 

(c)  Military  aid  to  other  natloassboold  be  eaattimed7..IIIiriIIlIII       I ' 

4.  Shoald  the  President  have  authority  to  eztcod  credit  to  oommuniklc*natio(M  torDor- 
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Feraandina  Beach,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  rLoama 

IN^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Per- 
nandlna  Beach,  Fla.,  in  my  congressional 
^  district,  is  tremendously  rich  In  history. 
On  June  5  and  6  of  this  year,  the  General 
Duncan  Lamont  Clinch  Historical  So- 
ciety will  present  a  pageant  titled.  "The 
Romance  of  Eight  Flags." 

This  great  pageant  will  Interpret,  in 
music  and  dance,  the  early  history  of  this 
area— the  only  part  of  the  United  States 
that  has  been  under  eight  fiags. 


I  should  like  to  Insert  here  for  the 
Record  a  splendid  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day. May  24.  of  this  year,  concerning  the 
beautiful  and  historic  dty  of  Femandina 
Beach,  Fla. 

Fm    rO«    nX>BI0A'8    FSKNANDIIfA     BSACH 

Fbnamoina  Bkach,  Tll. — ^ThlB  little  reaort 
city  In  northeast  Florida,  as  rich  In  history 
as  St.  Augustine,  Fort  Candlne  or  Pensacola, 
to  planning  a  restontloQ  project  In  what  Is 
called  Old  Town.  TUm  consists  ot  five 
square  blocks  of  homes  that  were  built  dtir- 
Ing  the  settlement's  second  Spanish  period, 
which  started  In  1788. 

On  June  S  and  6,  the  Oen.  Duncan  Lamont 
Clinch  Historical  Society  will  present  a  pag- 
eant titled  "The  Romance  of  Xlght  Flags." 
This  will  Interpret,  in  music  and  dance,  the 
early  history  of  thle  area^-the  only  part  of 
the  United  States  that  has  been  xmder  eight 
flags.    Other  areas  of  Florida  can  boast  of  no 


more  than  five.  Representatives  of  France. 
SpMUn.  England,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States,  whose  flags  flaw  over  Femandina  at 
one  time  cv  another,  have  been  Invited  to 
attend  the  affair.  The  area  was  also  ruled 
by  adventurers  during  two  brief  periods,  and, 
of  course,  by  Indians. 

Amelia  Island,  on  which  Femandina  Beach 
is  situated,  was  Inhabited  by  Tlmuq\ian  In- 
dians when  the  French  admiral.  Jean  Rlb- 
ault,  sailed  into  the  harbor  in  May  1662. 
Following  the  French,  the  Spanish  built  a 
mission  and  fort. 

RUI.O>   BT    ENGLAND 

From  1763  to  1783,  the  English  flag  flew 
over  the  island.  Then  the  Spanish  retiu-ned 
under  a  treaty  with  the  British.  Feman- 
dina, a  Spanish  town  close  to  the  U.S.  border, 
became  a  haven  for  smugglers  and  slave 
traders  when  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807  closed 
American  ports  to  foreign  shipping.  As  a 
free  port,  Femandina  thrived  upon  Illicit 
trade. 

Then  a  group  of  American  patriots,  with 
the  Government's  blessing,  seized  Fn-nan- 
dina  and  raised  the  flag  of  "The  Republic  of 
Florida."  Gen.  John  Mcintosh  became  Gov- 
ernor. Femandina  later  returned  to  Span- 
ish rule,  but  In  June  1817,  Oen.  Sir  Gregory 
McGregor,  a  Soot  with  a  flair  for  adventure, 
captured  the  town,  ran  up  a  white  flag  with  a 
green  cross,  and  ruled  for  a  few  months. 

In  October  of  that  year,  the  French  pirate, 
Luis  Aury,  who  had  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  under  the  new  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, seized  Femandina  and  hoisted  the 
flag  of  Mexico.  Soon  afterward,  the  United 
States  sent  troops,  who  held  Femandina  In 
trust  for  the  Spanish  tmtU  1821,  when  the 
XTnlted  States  bought  norlda  from  Spain. 

In  1847,  the  United  States  biillt  a  fort  on 
the  Island's  military  reservation,  which  was 
named  Fort  Clinch  In  honor  of  Oen.  Dtmcan 
Lamont  Clinch,  a  yeteran  of  the  Seminole 
and  Mexican  Wars.  Today,  Fort  Clinch  Stat* 
Park  is  one  oC  the  showplaoes  <A  the  State 
pckrk  system  and  a  popular  camping  ground, 
particularly  dtnlng  the  summer  months,  for 
many  Florida  vncatlooilsts. 

srrx  or  pagcant 

The  June  pageant  will  be  held  on  the  fortls 
parade  grounda.  It  will  be  an  annual  fund- 
radslng  affair,  the  proceeds  to  go  toward  re- 
building the  Old  Town. 

The  reatoratloin  project  was  Initiated  by 
the  Historical  Society  about  a  year  ago,  whea 
an  arrangement  was  made  wltb  the  Florida 
Park  Service  for  an  aroheologloal  excavation 
of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Saa  Oarloa;  the  fort  Is 
situated  In  the  center  of  the  reetoratloo 
area  and  owned  by  the  park  serrloe.  An 
aroheologlst  of  Florida  State  Unlvenlty, 
aided  by  students,  participated  In  the  proj- 
ect. 

During  the  1963  legislative  aeeslon,  a  State 
restoration  oommtoslon  was  created,  but  no 
money  was  appropriated.  However,  an 
amonymoxis  donor  piirchaaed  property  In  tha 
restoratloii  area  to  preeerve  tiie  site  for  the 
program.  The  Historical  Society  has  hopes 
of  receiving  aaslstanoe  from  the  Florida  Out- 
door RecreatlOD  Ocauniaslon. 

One  of  the  projects  Is  the  reconstruction 
of  Fort  San  Carlos.  The  society  has  received 
technical  asslBtanoe  from  Alfred  liianxicy, 
historian  for  the  Nattoma  Park  Service  at 
St.  Augustine,  and  from  Dr.  Charles  Amade, 
head  of  the  history  departanent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  who  has  done  extenslT* 
work  In  the  St.  Augxistlne  reetoratloos. 

One  of  the  historical  episodes  that  will  be 
reenacted  In  the  pageant  Is  norlda's  flrst  and 
only  bullflght,  which  took  place  In  Feman- 
dina about  1811.  It  will  be  Interpreted  as  a 
ballet,  althoiigh  the  original  was  the  real 
thing. 

A   LADT  BONOBB) 

The  story  Is  that  a  Captain  Pangua,  com- 
mandant oi  Fort  San.  Oarloa,  gave  an  elabo- 
rate party  In  honor  of  one  Dofia  Isab^,  a 
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at  the  early  days  who 
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older  worker  is  laid  off  from  his  Job  there  is 
a  strong  likelihood  that  he  will  face  a  pro- 
longed period  of  Joblessness.  In  1962,  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed fell  into  this  age  category. 

These  inaiispiclous  developments  have 
taken  place  agminst  a  backdrop  of  extensive 
technological  change  popularly  identified  as 
"automation."  Broadly  speaking,  automa- 
tion involves  tbe  substitution  of  machines 
for  human  effort  and  Judgment  In  the  imple- 
mentation and  control  of  production. 

The  effect  of  recent  technological  change 
on  employment  ouinot  be  easily  determined. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  offer  a  few  gen- 
eralizations with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

First,  It  is  undeniable  that  in  specific  situ- 
ations technical  change.  I.e.,  automation,  has 
resulted  in  a  net  reduction  In  employment. 
This  consequence  has  been  observed  in  par- 
ticular plants  in  the  meatpacking,  oil- 
refining,  electronics,  coal,  and  paper  indus- 
tries. Paradoxically,  these  reductions  in  em- 
ployment may  not  result  In  any  direct  unem- 
ployment, because  the  size  of  the  work  force 
is  diminished  by  the  so-called  attrition  ap- 
proach, through  deaths,  resignations,  and  re- 
tirements. Nonetheless,  there  is  a  dlnUnu- 
tion  of  particular  employment  opportunities 
which  no  longer  exist  for  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  market. 

Second,  automation  has  l>een  a  powerful 
force  contributing  to  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  labor  force.  Recent  technologi- 
cal advances  have  dealt  the  heaviest  blows 
to  semiskilled  operatives  and  industrial  la- 
borers— those  groups  that  have  long  been  the 
exemplification  of  blue-collar  virtue.  At  the 
same  time,  automation  has  led  to  major 
gains  in  the  number  of  professional  and 
technical  workers,  mechanics,  repairmen, 
and  other  occupational  groups  concerned 
with  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
complex  productive  equipment.  In  aggre- 
gate, automation  has  reinforced  other  trends 
in  the  economy  which  have  undermined  the 
dominance  of  blue-collar  workers. 

One  additional  consequence  of  automation 
for  the  structure  of  employment  warrants 
attention.  When  a  firm  introduces  a  nxajor 
technical  change  it  is  likely  to  make  other 
basic  econ<»nlc  adjustments,  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  geographical  location  of 
production  facilities.  Thus,  when  advanced 
technology  is  introduced  it  probably  will  be 
in  a  new  plant  located  In  an  area  that  meets 
a  broad  range  of  economic  requirements. 

Third,  the  problems  posed  by  the  persist- 
ence of  high  unemployment  rates  and  the 
diffusion  of  technical  change  are  not  likely 
to  be  dissipated  by  the  passage  of  time.  Xh- 
deed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Dr.  Pangloss — 
or  even  Casey  Stengel — to  retain  equanimity 
in  the  face  of  ciirrent  labor -force  trends. 
During  the  decade  of  the  19d0's  the  United 
States  wlU  experience  the  largest  increase  in 
the  work  force  for  any  10-year  period  in  his- 
tory, when  28  million  new  young  workers 
enter  the  labor  market.  Even  with  the  at- 
trition of  people  presently  working,  the  Na- 
tion's labm-  force  will  grow  by  13  million. 
Nearly  half  of  this  net  increase  will  be 
youths  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  existence  of  unemployment  is.  of 
coxirse,  nothing  new.  In  the  past,  the  econ- 
omy, through  the  operation  of  open  latx>r 
markets,  has  been  able  to  respond  effectively 
to  changing  conditions.  However,  this  ca- 
pacity for  adaptation  is  being  impaired  by 
developments  that  threaten  to  establish  en- 
diiring  cleavages  in  the  labor  market  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots."  These  de- 
velopments stem  from  corporate  and  union 
policies  formulated  wltliln  the  context  of 
the  new  technological  environment. 

Driven  by  increased  fringe-benefit  costs, 
many  corporations  have  adopted  conscious 
programs  to  stabilize  employment  in  their 
plants  and  offices.  In  general,  such  programs 
aim  at  maintaining  a  relatively  constant 
nmnber   of   employees   over   the    year   and 


adjusting  man-hours  to  production  require, 
ments.  This  means  that  production  Increases 
are  more  likely  to  result  in  reding  of  over- 
time by  workers  who  are  presently  employed 
rather  than  in  hiring  of  new  employees  who 
will  ImfKsse  additional  benefit  obligations  on 
the  comp>any. 

Trade  unions  have  added  their  own  bricks 
to  the  walls  that  divide  the  labor  market. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  unions  have 
pressed  for  pension  and  welfare  plans,  sup- 
plemental iinemployment  benefits,  and  a 
diversity  of  related  fringe  items.  These 
measvires  undoubtedly  have  afforded  greater 
security  to  the  Incumbent  worker,  but,  as 
indicated,  they  have  also  created  an  Incentive 
for  employers  to  restrict  the  distribution  of 
employment  opportunities  to  fewer  workers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  actuarial  basis  for 
many  of  tbe  fringe  lienefits,  such  as  pensions, 
has  created  additional  obstacles  to  the  reem- 
ployment of  older  workers. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  require- 
ments for  entry  into  the  fastest  growing  sec- 
tions of  the  labor  force.  The  rapid  growth 
in  the  nimiber  of  white-collar  Jobs  has  meant 
a  sharp  increase  in  educational  requirements. 
In  1962,  professional  and  technical  workers 
In  the  labor  force  averaged  16.2  years  of  edu- 
cation, clerical  workers  12.5  years,  machine 
operatives  10.1  years,  and  laborers  8.7  years. 
Not  everyone  will  be  able  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  oceanographer,  health  physicist,  or 
data  telemetrist,  or  to  serve  In  the  other 
exotic  callings  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  occupations  for  which  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  qualified  persons.  The  prob- 
lem is  underscored  by  the  expectation  that 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  26  million 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  In  this 
decade  will  not  have  completed  high  school. 

Blocked  from  traditional  blue-collar  Jobs 
by  protective  corporate  and  union  arrange- 
ments, persons  seeking  entry  Into  the  white- 
collar  occupations  will,  In  many  cases,  be 
thwarted  by  failure  to  satisfy  minimum  edu- 
cational standards.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  the  school  drtqxjut  has  risen  sharply  in 
recent  years,  and  in  1961  was  27  percent.  In 
addition,  when  he  did  find  a  Job,  the  male 
dropout  was  increasingly  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  paying,  less  secure,  serv- 
ice or  casual  labor  occupations. 

Essentially,  the  problem  of  employment  in 
a  free  society  can  be  attacked  In  only  two 
ways :  by  maintaining  a  high  level  of  demand 
for  goods  and  services  and  thus  for  labor; 
and  by  facilitating  the  matching  of  workers 
with  jobs  that  are  available  or  that  will  be- 
come available  as  a  consequence  of  economic 
change. 

To  date,  two  types  of  Government  pro- 
grams have  been  initiated  or  are  contem- 
plated to  enhance  the  employablllty  of  Job- 
less workers:  the  various  retraining  meas- 
ures and  the  proposed  Touth  Employment 
Act.  The  first  major  Federal  support  for  the 
concept  of  retraining  was  provided  by  the 
Area  Redevelopnaent  Act  of  1961.  This  legis- 
lation specifies  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  assist  depressed  areas  to  retrain  un- 
employed workers  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  local  economic  development. 

The  ARA  was  followed  by  the  passage  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  which  signaled  the  most  ambi- 
tious Government  venture  in  retracing. 
Over  a  3-year  period  an  estimated  400,000 
workers  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

The  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  re- 
sources for  training  is  bound  to  have  some 
salutary  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  un- 
employed. The  crucial  question,  however, 
is  whether  these  resources  will  be  utilized  In 
the  most  effective  manner.  In  this  respect, 
these  programs  suffer  from  some  serious 
defects  in  concept  and  administration.  Nei- 
ther act  offers  financial  support  for  the  vol- 
untary geographical  relocation  of  retrainees. 
Without  the  encouragement  of  geographical 
labor  mobility,  any  retraining  activity  aimed 
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at  the  unemployed  operates  under  sevore 
limitations:  the  trick  is  to  bring  coal  miners 
to  new  Jobs  rather  than  coal  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Beyond  this  statutory  defect,  there  is  sub- 
stfmtial  evidence  that  the  officials  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  retraining 
acts  have  imposed  excessively  stringent  selec- 
tion standards  on  prospective  trainees.  An 
examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
initial  participants  in  the  training  co\irses 
reveals  that  the  highest  proportion  came 
from  the  younger  l^etter  educated  applicants. 
Only  10  percent  of  the  manpower  develop- 
ment trainees  were  46  years  or  over  in  con- 
trast with  the  40  percent  of  the  long-term 
unemployed  who  fall  into  that  age  group. 
Similarly,  60  percent  of  the  manpower  de- 
velopment trainees  had  12  or  more  years  of 
education  while,  as  indicated,  an  estimated 
75  percent  of  the  hard-core  Jobless  had  failed 
to  complete  high  school. 

Present  Federal  retraining  efforts  are  also 
limited  by  deficiencies  in  the  operational 
concept  of  training.  That  Is,  ciurrent  train- 
ing programs  generally  are  limited  to  the 
acquisition  of  specific  skills.  This  approach, 
of  course.  Is  a  necessary  component  of  effec- 
tive training.  However,  the  universal  ap- 
plication ot  this  principle  means  that  many 
applicants  who  may  have  the  ability  to  learn, 
but  who  lack  competence  in  fundamental 
educational  areas,  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  new  skills.  For  example,  one 
manpower  development  program  Involved 
the  training  of  electronic  technicians.  Ap- 
plicants were  limited  to  persons  with  1  year 
of  college.  Because  persons  with  1  year  of 
college  were  less  likely  to  be  unemployed  than 
Jobseekers  with  fewer  years  of  education,  the 
employment  service  resorted  to  newspaper 
advertisements  to  recruit  applicants  with  the 
desired  prerequisites. 

The  Youth  Employment  Act,  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1963,  offers  another  alternative 
for  coping  with  the  present  and  prospective 
problems  of  employment.  As  Its  title  indi- 
cates, this  act  is  directed  at  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  young  people  by 
the  establishment  of  Conservation  CoriM 
camps  and  local  service  programs.  But  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  act  can  have  any  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  problem  of  rising  un- 
employment among  young  people.  TYlm- 
mlng  trees,  digging  irrigation  ditches,  and 
cultivating  picnic  groxmds  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  equip  young  p>eople  for  a  highly 
productive  working   life  today. 

These  deficiencies  are  cast  in  sharper  relief 
by  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Estimates  of  the  annual  cost  per  enrollee 
range  from  $4,000  to  as  high  as  SIO.OOO,  de- 
pending on  whether  one  is  for  or  against  the 
act.  Even  if  the  lower  flg\ire  Is  accepted  as  a 
reasonable  projection,  it  should  be  compared 
with  the  actual  cost  of  $1,200  per  trainee 
under  the  manpower  development  program. 
In  addition,  the  $4,000  figure  includes  only 
$300  in  the  "education  and  training"  cate- 
gory. By  all  relevant  standards  the«expected 
returns  would  not  Justify  an  expenditure  of 
this  magnitude  when  more  efficient  alterna- 
tives may  exist. 

The  local  area  youth  employment  provi- 
sions of  the  act  appear  to  have  a  slightly 
greater  promise,  since  they  do  provide  for 
gainful  employment  in  a  Job  tliat  has  at  least 
some  relevance  to  the  modern  world.  Also, 
it  Is  easier  to  accept  the  contention  that  this 
activity  may  help  to  reduce  the  school  drop- 
out rate.  On  the  other  hand,  even  without 
the  burden  of  subsistence  allowances  vmder- 
wrltten  by  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the 
program  will  cost  an  estimated  $1,700  per  en- 
rollee. or  40  percent  more  than  the  average 
cost  per  trainee  under  the  manpower  devel- 
opment program.  Also,  the  types  of  Jobs 
contemplated  for  the  enrolleee  will  still  leave 
the  young  person  on  the  outside  of  those 
sheltered  segments  of  the  labor  market  in 


which  the  more  generous  economic  returns 
are  to  be  won. 

Programs  for  occupational  training  such  as 
the  manpower  development  program  should 
focus  primarily  on  long-term  metaibers  of  the 
labor  force  who  have  been  victimized  by  tech- 
nical change  and  geographical  shifts  In  em- 
ployment oi^xjrtunltles.  Here  retraining 
can  create  a  sense  of  mobility  In  workers 
whose  established  skills  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  or  redundant.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, retraining  does  not  have  to  trans- 
form the  unemployed  person  into  a  polished 
professional  worker.  Rather,  it  can  provide 
him  with  "foothold  skills"  by  which  he  can 
climb  to  a  new  career.  In  many  instances, 
this  will  mean  a  movement  away  from  in- 
dustrial Jobs  to  emplojrment  in  the  service 
sector,  where  opportunities  have  been  multi- 
plying rapidly  and  where  age  restrictions  are 
not  as  stringent.  Thus,  Government  pro- 
grams should  concentrate  on  the  difficult 
cases.  Training  and  placing  older  workers 
with  limited  educational  backgrounds  can  be 
a  hard  and  possibly  unrewarding  task.  But 
relegating  these  persons  to  public  relief  rolls 
is  an  equally  burdensome  alternative. 

Second,  retraining  should  be  linked  to  Gov- 
ernment support  for  voluntary  geographical 
relocation.  Support  for  voluntary  relocation 
Is  commonjiMace  In  several  countries  In  West- 
ern Europe,  where  It  has  helped  to  promote 
sound  labor  market  operations.  In  addition, 
the  payment  of  moving  allowances  Is  beootn- 
ing  an  Important  Issue  in  collective  bargain- 
ing and  recently  has  been  negotiated  for 
workers  in  a  few  Industries. 

Third,  greatly  expanded  investment  should 
be  made  for  the  renovation  of  vocational 
education.  Vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  has  long  had  an  anachronistic 
quality,  signified  by  breadboards  and  plow- 
shares. The  basic  legislation  for  Federal 
support  of  vocational  education  Is  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  ot  1917.  Under  this  act,  and 
supplementary  statutes,  more  than  half  of 
the  $48  million  appropriated  for  vocational 
eduoatloci  annually  Is  earmarked  for  the  sup- 
port ot  training  In  home  economics  and  agri- 
cultural occupations.  With  a  fine  sense  of 
irony,  this  distribution  of  funds  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  current  labor-force  trends. 
In  1960,  approximately  16  percent  of  the 
labor  force  was  engaged  In  agricultural  vo- 
oatlocu;  In  1960,  only  8.6  percent  of  the 
Nation's  work  force  remained  on  the  farm. 
Fourth,  public  programs  to  expand  the  Job 
hortzons  ot  tiie  young  should  supplement 
rather  than  serve  as  a  substitute  for  private 
efforts.  Eadx  year,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
private  Industry  trains  and  retrains  millions 
of  workers  for  Jobs  ttiat  are  presently  avail- 
able. "IVj  attain  maximum  leverage.  Govern- 
ment activities  should  attempt  to  build  upon 
these  private  ventures. 

Greater  consideration  should  be  given  to 
methods  for  creating  financial  incentives  for 
employers  to  expand  on-the-job  training  op- 
portunities for  young  people.  There  is  the 
obvious  danger  that  employers  will  reap  a 
premliun  for  doing  what  they  might  do  In 
any  event;  however,  these  costs  may  be  over- 
balanced by  the  benefits  derived  from 
breaching  the  barriers  th&t  separate  the 
youthful  imemployed  from  the  well-paid, 
technologically  advanced  sectors  of  the  labor 
market. 

Last,  the  major  private  economic  institu- 
tions will  have  to  assmne  their  burden  o* 
responsibility  for  maintaining  equality  of 
access  to  employment  of^iortunltles.  On  the 
corporate  side,  this  means  the  removal  of 
restrictions  baaed  on  race  and  other  extrane- 
ous considerations.  Also,  the  larger  firms 
especially  can  devote  Increased  resources  to 
comprehensive  planning  in  order  to  balance 
future  manpower  requirements  against  the 
present  age  distribution  of  workers  In  the 
firm. 

On  the  iinion  side,  the  maintenance  of 
open  labor  markets  will  require  a  reevaluatlon 


o*  present  programs  for  employee  security. 
For  years  unlODs  fought  long,  bitter  battle* 
to  elevate  the  economic  status  of  those  they 
considered  to  be  oppressed  and  downtrodden. 
Now.  throu^  the  extension  of  pension  plans, 
expanded  seniority  units,  and  Interplant 
transfer  systems,  unions  may  engender  a 
new  form  of  discrimination  based  on  the 
simple  fact  of  present  Job  Incumbency. 

Without  a  general  improvnnent  in  eco- 
nomic conditions,  basic  changes  In  union 
policy  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 
Unions  are  steadfast  prc^x>nehts  of  the  old 
maxim  that  charity  begins  at  hcHne.  None- 
theless, a  few  unions,  such  as  the  electrical 
workers'  imlon  In  New  York  City,  have  made 
concerted  efforts  to  open  up  economic  op- 
portunities for  young  people,  many  of  whcHn 
are  members  of  minority  groups.  With  pres- 
sure from  outside  agencies,  this  effort  may 
give  rise  to  modest  emulation. 

The  concern  about  unemployment  and 
automation  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
68  million  people  are  at  work  In  the  United 
States  today.  In  addition,  it  is  readily  con- 
ceded that  technological  change  has  been 
a  powerful  engine  that  has  helped  to  create 
great  wealth  and  to  move  our  standard  of 
living  steadily  upward,  lliese  (Observations 
do  not  explain  away  the  present  problems. 
Instead,  they  underscore  the  possibility  that 
effective  remedial  iNx>grams  may  be  devel- 
oped. Economic  privation  will  always  be 
with  us  in  one  form  or  another,  but  it  la 
because  we  enjoy  a  high  level  of  well-being 
as  a  nation  that  we  can  afford  to  allocate 
resources  to  the  allevlatloa  of  such  hard- 
ship. Indeed,  the  lessons  of  the  past  Indi- 
cate that  the  problemys  of  employment  will 
be  solved  one  way  or  the  other,  through  var- 
ious eoonomlc  and  political  measures.  It 
woiUd  be  beett,  however,  if  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge on  our  own  terms  and  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  labor  market,  rather 
than  having  solutloos  thrust  upon  us  by 
forces  beyond  our  control. 


Scouting  Leads  to  a  Stroac  Natioa 
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Thursday.  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  attention  today  to  one  of  the 
most  Important  Institutions  helping  to 
mold  America  for  the  future — Scouting. 
The  North  Florida  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  a  particularly  fine 
group  of  young  men  and  adults  who  have 
received  national  recognition  for  their 
role  in  extending  the  advantages  of  good 
citizenship  through  Scouting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  north  Florida.  I  congratulate 
Coimcil  President  Prime  P.  Osbom,  of 
Jacksonville,  who  has  given  his  time  and 
efforts  to  the  Scouting  movement,  and  to 
all  the  other  men  of  the  community  who 
have  played  such  an  unselfish  role  in  this 
endeavor.  I  would  also  like  to  praise  an 
outstanding  Boy  Scout  executive,  Horace 
S.  Williamson,  of  Jacksonville,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  build  boys  Into  indus- 
trious, dedicated  young  men.  The  Flor- 
ida Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  of 
May  22,  1964,  has  an  exceUent  editorial 
on  the  north  norlda  coimcil,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  It  In  the  Congrission- 
AL  Record.  As  a  former  Boy  Scout  and 
Eagle  Scout,  the  work  that  is  being  done 
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l£r.  Speaker,  day  after 

day  we  set  aside  each 

time  we  pause  in  reverent 
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decorate  their  last  resting  place.  It  Is 
the  day  we  pay  tribute  to  our  brave  Na- 
tion's defenders  who  served  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  that  we  who  followed 
them,  might  continue  to  be  free. 

Because  they  had  beat  their  plows  into 
swords,  most  of  them  at  much  sacrifice, 
a  grateful  people  have  generally  shown 
their  appreciation,  by  pro[>er  deeds,  as 
well  as  by  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  glaring  ex- 
ception to  that  national  virtue.  Many 
of  our  retiring  World  War  I  veterans 
found  themselves  and  their  families  in  a 
nearly  destitute  condition,  hence  shortly 
after  that  war,  a  law  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, giving  them  a  monthly  pension  of 
from  $8  to  $20,  that  they  might  be  kept 
out  of  the  brecuUines,  and  live  as  best 
they  could  like  respectable  American 
citizens,  but  lest  we  forget,  that  meager 
pension  was  taken  from  them  early  In 
1933  by  a  new  administration  who  had 
Just  come  into  power,  by  promising  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Oovemment  by  at 
least  25  percent.  Those  veterans  were 
then  required  to  take  a  pauper's  oath, 
before  they  could  again  be  placed  on  the 
pension  rolls,  which  most  of  them  re- 
fused to  do  out  of  self-respect  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Most  of  them 
controlled  their  feelings  for  a  time,  and 
until  the  new  administration  began  pil- 
ing on  the  Federal  payroll,  thousands  of 
their  political  hoichmen  at  high  sala- 
ries, costing  hundreds  of  times  more  than 
the  small  pensions  that  had  been  paid 
our  veterans. 

It  was  this  disgraceful  act  that  trig- 
gered the  memorable  bonus  march  on 
Washington,  D.C.  Those  marchers  were 
driven  out  of  town  by  military  forces  de- 
manded from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Yes.  lest  we  forget 

Need  I  say  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  de- 
fense of  those  many  needy  World  War  I 
veterans  living  today,  whose  average  age 
is  now  over  70,  and  who  are  pleading 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  them  a  $100  per  month 
pension? 

Here  is  my  recent  statement  to  the 
House  Veterans*  Affairs  Committee   in 
support  of  the  many  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  nraviding  for  the  above : 
Statzment  bt  Cokgkxssman  Ben  P.  Jeksek, 

or  Iowa,  Betorz  thb  Housx  VrrxRANs'  Ar- 

TAOS  COMlflTTKE,  TUXSOAT,  MAT    19.    1964 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  position  on  my 
bill,  HJl.  4536.  and  other  similar  bills  that 
provide  a  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  our 
aging  World  War  I  veterans.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  this  committee  will  act  favor- 
ably, and  report  our  bill  out  of  committee 
very  soon,  so  It  can  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  bill  can  be  considered 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  I  am  confident  It 
will  pass  both  bodies  by  a  large  majority,  for 
I  know  most  every  Member  wants  Uncle  Sam 
to  be  fair  and  Just  to  our  World  War  I  vets, 
their  wives,  and  widows,  by  extending  to 
them  equal  treatment  with  Civil  War  and 
Spanish  War  vets,  their  wives,  and  widows. 

The  average  age  of  the  World  War  I  veteran 
is  now  over  70,  and  they  are  going  down  the 
valley  fast,  one  by  one.  In  10  more  years, 
only  a  relatively  few  of  them  wUl  be  with  us. 
Let  us  make  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives  Just  a  little  more  happy  by  the  passage 
of  our  bUl. 

Tee.  I  am  a  conservative.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  will  never  have  it  on  my  conscience. 


nor  will  I  be  guilty  of  economising  on  those 
who  served  and  fought  under  Old  Olory,  that 
you  and  I  might  be  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freemen. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  hope  my 
bUl,  which  provides  for  no  means  test,  will 
be  approved  by  this  committee.  No  means 
test  was  Imposed  on  OTir  ClvU  War  and 
Spanish  War  veterans,  and  X  am  sure,  my 
colleagues,  that  few  weU-to-do  World  War  I 
vets  will  make  application  for  this  pension. 
To  ask  a  veteran  of  any  of  our  wars  to  in 
effect,  sign  a  pauper's  oath,  to  me  does  not 
square  with  our  American  tradition  toward 
our  Nation's  defenders.  Also  from  a  dollar 
standpoint,  it  would  require  only  a  few  peo- 
ple to  mail  out  the  checks  if  no  means  test 
Is  provided,  while  if  a  means  test  is  provided, 
It  will  require  thousands  of  additional  Fed- 
eral employees  to  check  carefully  each  and 
every  applicant's  financial  worth,  and  in 
addition  will  cause  conalderable  embarrass- 
ment to  many  veterans,  their  wives,  and 
families. 

I  trust  you  will  very  soon  report  a  bill  out. 
and  preferably  without  a  means  test. 

Thank  you. 

In  closing,  please  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues,  indulge  me  long  enough  to  recite 
a  poem,  "The  Unknown  Soldier,"  in  honor 
and  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  all  that 
we  might  be  free.  This  poem  was  composed 
by  an  unknown  author  during  those  trying 
days  after  the  above  mentioned  pensions  had 
been  taken  from  our  needy  veterans  and 
their  families. 

"Thx  Unknowk  SoLoiza 

"There's  a  graveyard  near  the  White  House, 

where  the  Unknown  Soldier  lies. 
And  the  fiowers  there  are  sprinkled,  by  the 

tears  from  mothers'  eyes. 
I  stood  there  not  so  long  ago,  with  flowers 

for  the  brave. 
When  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice,  it  sprang 

out  from  the  grave. 
I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the  spirit  voice 

began,  and 
Have  a  few  questions  I  must  ask,  man  to 

man. 
Are   my  buddies  taken  care  of,   was   their 

victory  complete. 
Or  Is  the  big  reward  you  promised,  selling 

pencils  on  the  street? 
Did  we  really  win  that  victory  we  struggled 

to  achieve. 
And    do   you    still   respect   that   Croix   de 

Ouerre,   above  that  empty  sleeve? 
And  that  babe  who  sang,  Hello  Central,  give 

me  No  Man's  Land, 
Can  you  replace  her  daddy  ?rlth  a  military 

band? 
Doea  a  Oold  Star  in  the  window  now  mean 

anything  at  all? 
I  wonder  how  my  old  girl  feels  when  she 

hears  a  bugle  call. 
I    wonder    if    the    profiteers    have   satisfied 

their  greed? 
I  wonder  if  a  soldier's  mother  ever  is  in 

need? 
Yes,  I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier,  maybe  I 

died  In  vain. 
But  If  I  were  alive  and  my  country  called, 

I'd  do  It  all  over  again." 


An  Example  of  "the  Kansas  Spirit' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28, 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1963.  I  was  scheduled  to  partici- 
pate In  dedication   ceremonies   of  the 
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Natoma,  Kans.,  Medical  Center,  but  did 
not  because  of  the  tragic  assassination 
of  President  John  P,  Kennedy  on  Novem- 
ber 22. 

In  reviewing  the  remarks  prepared,  I 
felt  they  might  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues because  of  the  ever-grrowlng  de- 
pendence upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  solutions  to  community  problems  and , 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  appeals  to 
Washlngtoi!  for  aid.  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. The  building  of  the  Natoma 
clinic  Illustrates  what  can  be  done  in  a 
community,  what  was  done  in  Natoma, 
Kans^  and  also  the  Important  role  of  the 
Sears.  Roebuck  Povmdation  community 
medical  assistance  program.  This 
achievement  Is  symbolic  of  "the  Kansas 
spirit"  and  the  invaluable  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation 
in  helping  communities  help  themselves. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  here  today  to  take  part  in  the  formal 
opening  of  yoiu*  new  clinic  and  to  Join  with 
you  in  welcoming  Dr.  and  Mrs.  DatiUo  to 
Natoma.  I  am  especially  delighted  to  par- 
ticipate for  I  know  many  of  you  and  how 
long  and  tirelessly  you  have  worked  to  make 
this. day  possible. 

The  pride  and  satisfaction  you  feel  in 
seeing  a  conununity  goal  achieved,  however. 
Is  more  than  equaled  by  my  pride  and  ad- 
miration for  the  splendid  manner  in  ^hich 
you  provided  Natoma  with  medical  treat- 
ment faculties  and  found  a  doctor  to  locate 
here.  The  second  task  proved  more  difli- 
cult  than  the  first — and  I  will  say  more 
about  that  in  a  moment — the  Job  of  plan- 
ning, building,  and  equipping  a  clinic  of  this 
type  is  a  big  one.  Modem  medical  equip- 
ment for  taking  X-rays,  electrocardiograms, 
and  laboratory  tests  is  costly,  as  you  dis- 
covered. Nevertheless,  once  the  need  was 
'determined  nearly  everyone  contributed 
generously.  I  understand  civic  organiza- 
tions and  the  PubUc  Service  Co. 
through  its  donation  of  part  of  the  labor 
helped  make  the  clinic  a  reality  but  that  it 
was  built  principally  through  the  efforts  of 
many  Individual,  public-spirited  citizens 
from  Natoma  and  the  siuroimdlng  area. 

It  is  certainly  Impressive — that  your  com- 
munity has  built  a  $33,000  clinic,  complete 
with  all  the  necessary  medical  equipment. 
Such  an  example  of  initiative,  enterprise, 
and  perseverance — qualities  we  associate 
with  the  growth  and  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion— should  make  us  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans and  Kansans.  Carl  Becker  made  an  ac- 
ciu-ate  appraisal  of  the  people  of  this  State 
when  he  wrote,  "The  Kansas  spirit  is  the 
American  spirit  double  distilled.  It  is 
a  •  •  •  product  of  American  individualism 
and  American  idealism  •  •  •."  At  any  rate, 
whether  we  call  it  the  Kansas  spirit  or  the 
American  spirit,  all  of  you  here  today  possess 
It  in  abundance.  It  is  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  industrial  resf>onslbility 
which  led  to  finding  a  way  to  solve  yoxir 
community  problem  without  appealing  to 
Washington  for  aid,  as  is  habit — usually  done 
these  days. 

In  the  face  of  your  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  small  community,  one  cxin 
question  the  necessity  of  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  pro- 
I>oeltlon  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
do  thoee  things  which  communities  can  and 
should  do  for  themselves,  and  feel  certain 
many  other  communities  and  cities  through- 
out the  country  can,  as  you  have  overcome 
the  growing  tendency  of  asking  for  aid  be- 
fore even  trying  to  do  the  Job  alone.  As  a 
child    never   learns    to   climb   the   stairs   if 


always  oarrled.  we  do  not  learn  to  assume  our 
rightful  responsthmtles  if  the  aoremment 
Is  always  standing  by.  It  is  sad.  too.  that 
Just  as  the  fond  and  anxious  parent  denies 
the  toddler  the  exhilaration  of  having 
reached  the  top  alone,  an  over  Indulgent 
Government  precludes  many  communities 
from  experiencing  the  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion you  feel  today. 

I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  commu- 
nities must  be  totally  self-reliant  and  that 
there  Is  no  legitimate  sphere  In  which  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  can  properly 
assist.  Tour  difficulties  in  plaimlng  a  clinic 
and  locating  a  doctor  are  evidence  that  ex- 
pert assistance  Is  sometimes  needed.  You 
found,  however,  a  private  foundation  to  give 
the  guidance  needed,  and  where  this  is  avail- 
able, it  is  certainly  preferred,  I  believe. 

The  Sears-Roebuck  foundation  conunu- 
nity medical  assistance  program  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  appears  to  be  a  particularly 
valuable  kind  of  philanthropy.  Over  the 
years  wealthy  Individuals  and  successful 
bvislness  corporations  have  buUt  museums, 
libraries,  and  hospitals.  They  have  endowed 
colleges,  supported  social  welfare  programs, 
and  medical  research  foundations — to  name 
iuBt  a  few  of  the  many  forms  American 
phUanthropy  has  taken.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  Importance  of 
these  contributions  to  the  Improvement  of 
social  conditions  In  oxir  country  and  to  the 
enrichment  of  our  Intellectual  and  cultural 
life. 

-  Now  let  us  contrast  this  approach  to  the 
one  taken  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  foundation 
in  its  medical  assistance  program. 

Here  we  do  not  find  the  foundation  build- 
ing or  endowing  schools,  libraries,  or  mu- 
seums. Here  we  do  not  even  find  the  foun- 
dation putting  up  funds  and  requiring  that 
they  be  matched  by  the  recipient  of  the 
funds. 

Yet  we  see.  Just  the  same,  a  foundation 
which  is  rendering  a  great  service.  And  it 
is  doing  BO  by  helping  the  community  to 
help  itself. 

Instead  of  making  awards  or  grants,  the 
foundation,  imder  this  program,  supplies 
expert  advice  during  all  stages  of  a  small 
conmiunlty's  efforts  to  build  a  clinic  and 
find  a  doctor  to  practice  there. 

This  assistance  Includes  a  survey  of  the 
area  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  popula- 
tion to  support  a  clinic  or  hospital,  coimsel- 
Ing  in  how  to  form  a  nonprofit  organization 
to  raise  and  administer  funds,  and  finally 
help  in  obtaining  suitable  blueprints  for  the 
building.  In  the  meanwhile  the  foundation 
Is  constantly  looking  for  doctors  Interested 
In  smalltown  practice  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  vacancies 
and  appUcants. 

According  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Business  Week  magazine  about  2  years  ago, 
the  foundation  spends  approximately  $7,000 
for  each  town  It  helps  In  tills  way.  How- 
ever, the  value  to  the  conununity  of  this  as- 
sistance is  not  accurately  reflected  by  that 
figure,  I  am  sure.  Each  community  receives 
not  only  $7,000  worth  of  an  expert's  time 
spent  In  making  surveys  and  drawing  blue- 
prints but  also  the  Incalculable  benefits  and 
savings  which  can  be  obtained  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  foundation's  knowledge  and 
experience.  Most  Important  of  all,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  small  com- 
munities would  probably  not  be  successful  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  and  attracting  doc- 
tors without  the  guidance  of  the  founda- 
tion's knowledge  and  experience.  Monetary 
value  cannot  be  assigned  to  show  the  value  to 
a  community  in  having  its  own  doctc»'  and 
adequate  treatment  facilities.  Your  hard 
work  and  financial  sacrifices  best  Indicate 
bow  important  yeu  think  it  is;  therefore.  I 
speak  for  all  of  you  in  thanking  the  Sears. 


Roebuck  Ponndatloai  for  helping  make  to- 
day's dedication  poeslhle. 

This  ceronony  has  aroused  varied  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  my  part.  As  stated  I  am 
proud  to  see  the  Initiative  and  perseverance 
of  the  people  of  this  community,  and  grate- 
ful to  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  for  its 
contribution,  and  know  your  frustration 
that  this  clinic  has  been  unused  for  4  years 
while  you  tried  to  focate  a  doctor.  In  per- 
suading Dr.  DattUo  to  come,  you  have  a 
man  not  only  with  fine  academic  credentials 
but  one  born  and  raised  In  Kansas.  As  you 
know,  his  wife,  a  trained  nurse,  serves  as  his 
assistant  in  the  clinic,  so  it  is  really  a  fam- 
ily affair. 

While  I  share  in  your  satisfaction  In  hav- 
ing a  doctor  of  osteopathy  in  Natoma,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  growing  shortage  of 
physicians  and  osteopaths  throughout  the 
country,  especially  among  general  or  family 
practitioners  and  esp>ecially  in  our  rural 
areas.  There  are  many  reasons  for  faUure 
to  train  enough  doctors  of  all  types  today, 
but  even  more  nvimerous  and  complex  are 
the  reasons  more  and  more  young  doctors 
are  choosing  to  specialize  rather  than  enter 
general  practice.  I  wUl  not  presxuD^'to  say 
what  may  be  done  about  these  trends  since 
a  number  of  medical  educators  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  recent  AMA  symposium  on 
family  practice  failed  to  reach  any  conclu- 
sion on  these  points  but  it  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant an  answer  be  found.  The  general 
practitioner  has  traditionally  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  health  care  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  he  can  and  should  continue. 

We  must  have  si>eclallsts  too,  of  course, 
but  the  general  physician  serves  a  unique 
function  in  preventive  medicine  and  In  fam- 
ily counseling.  At  the  present  time  only 
about  22  percent  of  each  jc&t'b  graduating 
M.D.'s  enter  general  practice  as  compared 
to  70  percent  30  years  ago.  This  Is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  us  as  a  rural  population 
since  we  can  only  hope  to  draw  our  com- 
munity doctors  from  among  these  general 
practitioners.  As  this  group  grows  smaller, 
we  will  have  Increasing  difficulties.  The  ra- 
tio of  doctors  to  the  population  which  Is 
now  79  per  100.000  in  semirural  counties 
and  46  per  100,000  in  isolated  rural  coun- 
ties (as  compared  to  146  per.  100,000  in 
metropolitan  areas)  will  probably  become 
even  more  unfavorable. 

Although  the  number  of  general  practi- 
tioners is  declining,  this  does  not  suggest 
that  the  public  does  not  want  them  and 
prefers  to  vise  specialists  exclusively.  In  a 
paper  presented  before  the  1963  Annual  Con- 
gress on  Medical  Education,  Mr.  Mac  F. 
Cahal  of  Kansas  City,  who  is  executive  di- 
rector and  general  counsel  of  the  American 
Academy  of .  General  Practice,  reported  the 
results  of  a  recent  poll  made  by  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J.  The 
poll  showed  clearly  that  the  public  relies 
quite  heavily  upon  general  practitioners  and 
that  75  percent  call  the  general  practitioners 
first  when  they  need  help.  The  poll  further 
revealed  that  among  all  doctors — and  far 
surpassing  the  profession  as  a  whole — the 
general  practitioner  has  the  most  favorable 
image  and  greatest  reputation  asset  of  any 
profession.  Perhaps  this  study  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  increasing  emphasis  by  the 
medical  schools  and  the  AMA  upon  family 
practice,  will  convince  many  young  doctors 
of  the  valuable  role  they  can  perform  as 
general  physicians  and  that  we  will  soon 
see  an  increase  in  the  number  choosing 
this  field. 

I  have  enjoyed  being  with  you  today  to 
Join  in  the  long-awaited  dedication  of  yowc 
clinic.  May  I  congratxilate  you  all  onoe  again 
on  this  remarkalile  achievement  and  wish 
you  success  In  all  future  community  proj- 
ects. 
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forces  affecting  compasses  and  radios,  on 
varying  pulls  of  gravity  which  can  deflect  a 
surveyor's  plumb  bob  and  on  land  points  for 
controlling  surreys  and  engineering  surveys. 

You  name  It.  and  if  It's  anything  to  do 
with  ascertaining  your  location  on  this  earth, 
the  Survey  probably  can  tell  you. 

The  Survey's  current  Director,  Rear  Adm. 
H.  Arnold  Karo,  60,  commands  a  force  of 
3.600  persons  to  i>erform  the  agency's  varied 
tasks. 

They  deal  with  Impressive  numbers.  For 
instance,  they  publish  about  45  million  aero- 
nautical and  nautical  charts  a  year  and  are 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  550.000  bronze 
markers,  scattered  mostly  In  remote  valleys 
and  mountains. 

The  200  officers,  recruited  from  colleges, 
have  alternating  sea  and  land  duty.  "When 
they're  on  shore  duty,  they're  rarely  behind 
desks,"  a  spokesman  said.  "Usually  they're 
out  In  the  field  as  chiefs  of  work,  groups." 

A  high  degree  of  technical  proficiency  ob- 
viously is  an  asset,  and  meet  of  the  officers 
have  studied  engineering,  oceanography,  or 
one  of  the  physical  sciences. 

The  work  is  often  unusual,  like  that  of 
the  "wrecking  crew" — 18  men  in  two  ships — 
which  is  prodding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  an- 
cient ship  hulls,  abandoned  sea  derricks,  and 
other  sunken  wrecks. 

They  are  not  treasure  hunters  or  curiosity 
seekers.  With  a  stainless  steel  dragwlre,  at- 
tached to  two  buoys  pulled  by  the  66-foot 
vessels,  they're  dragging  the  sea  bottom  be- 
cause they  view  the  wrecks  as  potential  haz- 
ards to  shipping. 

When  the  wire  snags  on  an  underwater 
object,  it  is  duly  noted  on  the  nautical  charts 
provided  to  boat  operators.  Survey  spokes- 
men say  more  than  1,400  shipwrecks  line 
the  ocean  tioor  off  this  Nation's  three  coasts. 

There  are  16  identified  World  War  II  Ger- 
man submarines  off  the  Atlantic  coast  alone. 


Aatomation :   Chill  or  Challenge? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

•     HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday.  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
HHT  colleagues  E>art  UK  of  the  symp>osium 
on  auUxnatlon  which  appeared  in  the 
winter^  1964  edition  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  magazine  Context.  Part  m 
is  written  by  Thomas  Whlsler,  professor 
of  industrial  relations.  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  University  of  Chicago.  Part 
EH  follows : 

m.  Will  ExBcrrmns  Be  Obsolete? 
(By  Thomas  L.  Whlsler) 

When  a  company's  organizational  struc- 
ture is  changed  by  automation,  will  managers 
become  Job  hunters? 

A  revolution  in  the  technology  of  manage- 
ment in  private  and  public  enterprise  is  well 
underway.  One  Important  effect  of  this  revo- 
lution is  to  change  the  knowledge  and  skills 
required  in  management  Jobs  so  rapidly  and 
completely  that  traditional  methods  of 
adapting  to  change  within  organizations  will 
be  Inadequate.  University  schools  of  busi- 
ness and  management  staff  specialists — 
groups  primarily  responsible  for  professional 
training  of  managers — will  have  to  devise 
new  means  of  meeting  this  problem,  and.  In 
the  process,  reorient  and  retrain  themselves. 
In  short,  managers,  professors,  and  deans 
share  a  serious  problem. 


I  am  aware  that  we  seem  to  be  bombarded 
perpetually  by  one  expert  or  another  with  an- 
nouncements that  we  are  entering  a  new  era 
of  some  sort,  that  the  way  we  are  doing  things 
will  shcM-tly  be  archaic,  and  so  forth.  But  I 
believe  that  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
In  the  case  of  the  current  technological 
change  In  management. 

The  technological  change  Involves  both 
machines — the  computer  hardware  and  con- 
cepts— organizations  as  Information  process- 
ing networks,  decision  problems  as  amenable 
to  solution  through  logical  models  derived 
from  mathen^tlcs  and  statistics,  computers 
as  simulators  of  all  or  parts  of  an  organi- 
zation. 

This  combination  I  call  Information  tech- 
nology, a  technology  moving  in  rapidly  on 
organizations,  large  and  small,  private  and 
public.  I  have  lost  count  of  how  many  com- 
puters are  presently  In  operation  in  organi- 
zations, or  on  order.  But  10  years  ago  the 
number  was  Just  above  zero.  Also,  10  years 
ago,  operations  research  Vvas  not  much  more 
than  a  series  of  papers,  read  to  each  other  by 
a  few  Government  and  university  eggheads. 
Today  operations  research  saves  money,  stirs 
controversy,  and  generates  frustration  and 
anxiety  In  hundreds  of  public  and  private 
organizations. 

Information  technology  will  have  profound  o 
effects  upon  decisionmaking  and  upon  or- 
ganization structure  and  Job  content,  chiefly 
at  the  managerial  level.  These  effects  have 
already  shown  up  in  some  organizations  and 
have  been  documented.    They  are: 

1.  The  shape  of  the  organization  structure 
is  altered,  with  the  immediate  effect  being 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  middle  man- 
agement Jobs  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  one  large  corporation  a  2-year  program 
of  computer  installation  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  managerial  positions  by  34  percent  In 
the  areas  affected.  Nonmanagerlal  positions 
were  reduced  by  20  percent.  In  the  North 
American  Defense  Command,  the  Installation 
of  SAGE  flattened  the  organization  structure 
by  one  whole  command  level. 

2.  Traditional  functions  and  departments 
in  the  organization  are  being  broken  up  and 
rearranged  as  Information  flows  cut  new 
channels  through  the  organization, 

Obe  organization  has,  through  computer 
programs,  so  closely  knit  merchandising  and 
production  that  these  functions,  formerly 
separated  under  two  vice  presidents,  are  now 
consolidated  xinder  one. 

3.  Control  becomes  more  centralized  at 
the  management  level. 

A  feed  formula  application,  for  example, 
resulted  in  central  control  of  buying  deci- 
sions by  a  large  milling  firm,  decisions  once 
made  at  the  discretion  of  individual  buyers. 
Such  an  application,  by  the  way,  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  operations  research  ^Iftspect  of 
information  technology.  Relatively  little 
computer  time  is  involved. 

4.  E>ecl8lonmaking  becomes  more  quanti- 
tative, more  explicit,  more  visible,  more 
rational,  less  Intuitive. 

The  steel  warehouse  manager  who  once 
tried  simultaneously  to  minimize  inventory 
investment  and  to  deliver  any  steel  form 
upon  demand  from  the  c\istomer  usually 
"played  by  ear"  the  decision  of  what  inven- 
tory level  to  maintain.  Higher  level  man- 
agement often  second-guessed  him.  Today, 
operations  research  people  can  present  to  top 
management  a  schedule  of  rates  of  exchange 
between  service  and  investment,  leaving  the 
explicit  choice  to  top  management. 

These  are  the  primary  effects.  A  variety 
of  secondary  effects  follow.  Some  of  these 
Involve  displacement.  Managers  must  leave 
Jobs  they  had  because  the  Jobs  no  longer 
exist  People  get  new  Jobs  made  up  of 
pieces  of  Jobs  formerly  held  by  others.  These 
effects  are  familiar.  They  are  like  the  ones 
that  have  occurred  for  years  In  the  factory. 
The    major    difference — but    an    important 
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one — Is  that  the  group  that  suffers  the  con- 
sequences of  these  changes  today  U  the 
group  responsible  for  creating  them:  the 
managers.  Additional  but  less  obvious  effects 
follow  from  the  iJaslc  changes  In  Jobs,  cc- 
ganlzation,  and  decision  making.  Many  of 
the  traditional  concepts  of  how  one  ap- 
proaches the  Job  of  managing  are  changing. 
For  example : 

1.  The  rhythm  and  scope  of  managerial 
planning  change.  At  the  same  time  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  extend  strategic  plan-, 
nlng  much  farther  Into  the  future,  it  be- 
comes possible  and  xiseful  to  shorten  tacti- 
cal planning  periods. 

Production  planning,  purchasing,  labor 
force  scheduling  once  were  quarterly  plan- 
ning activities  In  one  large  corporation. 
Today  they  are  done  weekly.  On  the  other 
hand.  United  Air  Lines,  with  Its  "corporate 
laboratory"  can  estimate  (through  simu- 
lation)   the  effect  of  decisions  far  Into  the 

futiire. 

2.  The  character  of  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships— ^man  and  boss,  staff  and  line — 
changes.  The  former  relationships  may  be 
becoming  less  crucial  in  day-to-day  opera- 
tions—the latter  may  be  losing  all  meaning. 

An  Air  Force  officer  writes  of  the  effect  of 
the  electronic  defense  system  upon  person- 
nel: "One  of  the  queerest  observations  that 
I  have  made  concerns  this  mass  of  engineers, 
technicians,  machine  operators,  and  opera- 
tions people  milling  around  and  working 
almost  unaware  that  anyone  else  exists. 
That  Is  to  say,  there  doesnt  seem  to  be  any 
Interaction  between  the  Individuals.  All  of 
the  interaction  seems  to  be  with  the  elec- 
tronic system.  This  is  quite  a  change  from 
the  old  squadron  where  communication  and 
interaction  between  individuals  were  a  m\jst 
to  accomplish  the  mission.  In  addition,  It 
carried  over  Into  the  social  environment  and 
It  developed  friendships,  cliques,  and  com- 
petitions. This  leads  to  a  question  about 
the  importance  of  tradition,  regulations,  lines 
of  authority,  and  morale.  These  have  al- 
ways been  an  Integral  part  of  mUitary  or- 
ganizations, but,  in  this  Instance,  they  seem 
""to  be  relatively  unimportant.  I  believe  that 
the  computer  Is  the  cohesive  element  in 
these  up  and  coming  systems,  and  they  sim- 
ply set  the  pace  and  Individuals  blindly  fol- 
low. It's  like  a  Are  into  which  everyone  is 
throwing  everything  he  owns  for  fear  that, 
should  it  go  out,  they  will  all  die  of  the 
cold." 

3.  Concepts  of  loyalty  to  the  company,  of 
experience  In  relation  to  authority  and  pay, 
and  of  the  ideal  career  pattern  for  a  man- 
ager— concepts  which  have  been  dogma  for 
years — are  going  by  the  boards.  Young  tech- 
nologists don't  care  about  such  traditions. 
And,  serious  problems  are  created.  In  short, 
the  attitudes  and  sentiments  associated  with 
the  profession  of  management  are  changing 
as  radically  as  the  technology  of  manage- 
ment and  its  functional  groupings.  With 
such  a  variety  of  changes  occvirrlng,  I  be- 
lieve, within  half  a  management  generation, 
we  must  anticipate  the  threat  of  managerial 
obsolescence.  Experienced  managers  will 
And  that  their  skiUs  and  knowledge 
(whether  rule  of  thumb  or  textbook  princi- 
ple) no  longer  have  the  power  they  once 
had — and  these  managers  may  be  20  years 
from  retirement.  Their  concepts  of  effective 
organization  of  human  activity  and  of  knowl- 
edge will  need  to  be  modified  substantially. 
Their  beliefs  and  philosophy  will  be  con- 
sidered old  fashioned.  A  smaller  group  of 
managers  will  even  face  direct  threat  of 
unemployment  In  midcareer. 

These  changes  will  create  a  number  of 
challenges  for  those  of  us  in  business  edu- 
cation— executive  retraining,  reorganization 
of  many  parts  of  the  business  school  cur- 
riculum. Increasing  the  output  of  Ph.  D.'s, 
research  on  the  new  technology  and  its  ef- 
fects, and — ^baslc  and  Important  to  all  the 


others— substantial  {n'ofeaaional  develop- 
ment and  growth  on  the  part  of  each  of  us 
as  Individual  faculty  members. 


Let's  Never  Forget  Indiyidnal  Inkiatiye 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   TLOVDA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Pope  Haley,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla..  has  written  an  article  in  praise 
of  the  individual  citizen,  who  has  far 
more  sense  and  interest  in  the  national 
welfare  than  some  of  the  bureaucracy 
recognizes.  Mr.  Haley  points  out  that 
we  should  never  forget  that  the  "con- 
sent of  the  governed"  controls  the  fate 
and  future  of  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
his  fine,  well-written  article : 
[Prom  the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson- 
vUle.  Fla..  May  22.  1964] 
"Consent  or  the  Govxkned"  Controls 

(By  Pope  Haley) 
A  Census  Bureau  experiment  in  "do-it- 
yourself"  census  taking  In  Louisville,  Ky.. 
and  adjoining  counties,  the  first  ever  under- 
taken in  a  large  metropolitan  area,  resulted 
In  what  the  bureau  called  a  colossal  response 
when  two-thU-ds  of  the  240.000  forms  were 
filled  out  and  returned  on  the  designated 
day. 

Officials  said  the  experiment  would  be  con- 
sidered a  success  if  late  retiu'ns,  coming  in 
within  a  few  days  after  the  target  date, 
pushed  the  total  response  to  80  to  85  percent. 
The  elaborate  test  was  undertaken  to  de- 
termine whether  citizens  and  taxpayers 
wotild  voluntarily  spend  a  few  minutes  filling 
out  a  questionnaire  and  return  It  by  mail, 
thereby  saving  the  expense  of  census  takers. 
The  system,  combining  the  do-it-yourself 
questionnaire  with  automated  processing, 
could  result  in  tremendous  savings  In  the 
next  nationwide  count  in  1970. 

It  cost  about  30  cents  a  person  to  count 
the  180  million  population  in  1960,  and  in- 
dications are  the  total  will  be  25  million 
greater  in  1970.  Census  officials  make  no 
estimates  of  concrete  savings,  but  predict 
that  if  the  system  proves  workable,  only 
about  half  of  the  205,000  census  takers  em- 
ployed In  1960  will  be  needed  to  make  follow- 
up  visits  to  those  who  fail  to  return  question- 
naires or  who  omitted  some  answers. 

The  questionnaire  is  a  simple  one,  com- 
pleted by  penciling  in  small  circles.  It  is 
fed  directly  into  an  optical  scanner  geared 
to  electronic  computers  which  record  and 
tabulate  the  answers  to  all  questions  with 
a  minimum  of  paperwork  or  chance  of  error. 
The  Louisville  area  was  chosen  for  the  test 
because  it  was  a  typical  tirban-suburban- 
rural  area. 

The  promising  success  of  the  experiment 
only  bears  out  the  idea  of  citizen  responsibil- 
ity demonstrated  each  April  15  when  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers voltmt€u-ily  and  honestly  report  their 
taxable  income,  calculate  the  taxes  due.  and 
pay  up  or  enter  claims  for  refunds  of  over- 
pajmients  according  to  their  own  calcula- 
tions. Without  such  a  high  degree  of  tax- 
payer cooperation,  the  Nation's  tax  collectors 
agree,  the  system  would  quickly  break  down 
and  tax  collection  would  become  an  impos- 
sible Job. 


In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  Gov- 
enunent  relies,  and  must  rely,  on  the  oom- 
monsense,  honesty,  and  patriotism  of  the  In- 
dividual private  citizen  in  keeping  the  neces-* 
sary  functions  of  government  operating. 
When  the  rank  and  file  are  convinced  a  proj- 
ect is  necessary  or  desirable,  their  support 
and  cooperation  vrtll  be  forthcoming.  With 
that  cooperation,  success  Is  assured;  without 
It,  it  Is  Impossible. 

This  is  the  essential  ingredient  scorned  by 
the  power  hungry  who  would  dictate  rather 
than  lead,  and  who  regard  Individuals  as 
pawns  in  a  power  play  rather  than  the  source 
of  their  power.  Vested  bureaucracy  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  government  still 
derives  Its  "Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed." 


Dr.  W.  A  Laaaf  as 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1964 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
east  Texas  and  Texas  lost  one  of  the 
great  and  outstanding  schoolmen  of 
Texas  very  recently.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial that  was  written  May  5.  1964,  by 
our  very  outstanding  east  Texas  publish- 
er, Hon.  Carl  Estes.  the  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News,  Longview,  Tex.  It 
appropriately  summarizes  the  attain- 
ments of  this  outstanding  educator.  Dr. 
Lanagan.  We  all  lament  his  passing. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Dr.  W.  a.  Lanagan 

(After  receiving  by  airmail  special  delivery 
a  copy  of  Thursday's  Longview  Dally  News 
carrying  the  story  about  the  untimely  death 
of  his  good  friend  Dr.  W.  A.  Lanagan.  pub- 
lisher Carl  Estes  called  long  distance  from 
Ames.  Iowa,  and  dictated  the  foUowlng  edi- 
torial : ) 

Longview  was  stvmned  and  saddened  by 
the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Lanagan.  the  brilliant  superintendent  of 
Pine  Tree  schools. 

His  passing  removes  from  the  Texas  educa- 
tional scene  one  of  Its  greatest  and  most  in- 
fluential personalities. 

Dr.  Lanagan's  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment here  had  received  national  recognition 
and  wide  acclaim  throughout  the  State. 

Blessed  with  keen  imagination,  vision, 
perseverance  and  dynamism,  this  outstanding 
self-made  man  was  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  of  good  leadership. 

The  tribute  paid  him  last  November  by 
Dr.  Holmes  Webb,  of  Texas  Technological 
College,  was  an  excellent  world  portrait.  "Bill 
Lanagan,"  he  vfrote,  "is  a  twc^flsted  admln- 
istr-itor  who  Is  very  capable  and  puts  forth 
every  effort  to  have  the  best  school  possible. 
He  Is  possessed  of  unusual  energy  and  deter- 
mination and  Is  creative." 

Dr.  Webb's  praise  was  in  an  article  he  wrote 
about  his  friend  for  publication  in  Texas 
School  Business,  a  periodical  lor  school 
management.  It  was  used -in  conjunction 
with  the  magazine's  selection  of  Dr.  Lana- 
gan as  "Educator  of  the  Month." 

His  assignment  at  Pine  Tree  was  a  tremen- 
dous challenge,  and  he  accepted  it  with  the 
same  tenacity  and  courage  that  had  carried 
him  through  high  school  and  college,  on  to 
positions  of  great  responsibility  in  several 
schools  and  one  college.  Eighteen  new  class- 
rooms were  added  to  the  large,  modern  school 
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Mr.  Speaker.   I  have 
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staionent  by  Mr.  John  W. 


Hight,  executive  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Tariff  Cc»nmission  on  the 
subject  of  beef  and  beef  products : 

SrATKMKNT  OT  TRX  COMlcrrTXX  TOt  A  NATION- 
AL Traob  Polict  Befosk  thx  n.S.  Takut 
Commission  CoNCzxNiifo  Iitvxstioation 
Unsex  Sbction  83a  in  Conntction  V^ith 
Beet  and  Beef  Phoducts  Presented  bt 
John  W.  Hight,  Kxecutivi  Director 

The  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 
appears  before  the  Tariff  Commission  today 
to  present  testimony  on  the  "conditions  of 
competition  in  the  United  States  between 
beef  and  beef  products  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries." 

We  recognize  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  this  instance  acts  solely  as  a  factfinding 
agency  and  will  report  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  the  facts  bearing  on  the  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  Imported 
beef  and  beef  products. 

This  Committee  has  appeared  before  the 
Commission  on  several  occasions  in  the  past. 
We  are  a  business-supported  organization 
concerned  solely  with  the  development  of  a 
trade  expansion  policy  calculated  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
represent    no   special    Interest. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  move  forthrlghtly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  trade  liberalization.  As  part  of  this 
movement,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  the  earliest  possible  reduction 
or  removal  of  foreign  restrictions  against 
U.S.  exports  as  well  as  U.S.  restrictions 
against  imports. 

In  connection  with  this  section  332  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  of  competition 
between  domestic  and  imported  beef,  we 
urge  upon  the  Commission  certain  criteria 
and  assumptions  which  we  feel  are  warrant- 
ed under  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  which  U 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy. 
This  policy  should  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  analy- 
sis in  this  case. 

The  investigation  before  the  Commission 
has  been  initiated  by  the  domestic  cattle- 
raislng  Industry  which  seeks  rigid  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  beef  and  beef  products. 
Such  quotas,  should  they  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  after  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  which  has  requested  the 
study  you  have  undertaken,  directly  con- 
travene the  broad  thriist  of  the  act  of  1962 
and  can  only  result  in  a  contraction  of  world 
trade  rather  than  an  expansion  of  such  trade. 
The  act  declares  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  trade  barriers  main- 
tained by  this  country  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
with  other  free  world  countries  to  the  end 
that  trade  within  the  free  world  may  be  ex- 
panded for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  Commission  has  heard  In  recent 
months  the  pleas  of  many  Industries  that 
they  be  exempted  from  any  tariff  reduction 
In  the  course  of  the  Kennedy  round  tariff 
negotiations.  Although  most  of  the  indus- 
tries making  such  pleas  have  not  formally 
initiated  Tariff  Commission  Investigations 
of  their  economic  situation,  the  present  Intla- 
tlve  of  the  cattlegrowers  industry  through 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  la  not  unlike 
the  pleadings  made  by  other  Industries  dur- 
ing the  hearings  under  section  221  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Our  assvunptions.  in  the  light  of  the  na- 
tional pc^cy  specifically  declared  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  are: 

1.  that  no  new  restrictions  will  be  placed 
upon  imports  of  any  product  unless  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  "serious  injury"  has 
been  caused  "In  major  part"  by  tariff  con- 
cessions and  that  alternative  remedies  are 
not  likely  to  be  effective: 

2.  that  particular  industries  will  proceed 
vigorously  and  imaginatively  with  efforts  to 
make   a   successful    adjustment    to   growing 


competition  and  increasing  change  from 
whatever  quarter,  domestic  or.  foreign; 

3.  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  concern 
Itself  with  the  correction  of  dcnnestic  policies 
found  to  impose  unfair  burdens  on  such  in- 
dustries— burdens  which  make  their  com- 
petitive position  unfavorable  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  same  industry  In  other 
poun  tries. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions,  we  have 
some  comments  to  make  on  the  present  case 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  experts  in  the  cattle  and  beef 
Industry.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  certain 
facts  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  the  testimony  on  the  economic  situation 
of  this  Industry: 

1.  The  current  depressed  prices  of  fed 
cattle  are  due  largely  to  conditions  within 
the  U.S.  Industry — the  phase  of  the  cattle 
cycle,  the  overproduction  and  overlnventory 
of  cattle,  the  overmarketlng  of  steers  and 
heifers  to  feed  lots,  the  heavier  weights  at 
which  cattle  are  marketed  trom  feed  lots, 
the  retention  of  overage  cows  and  bulls  on 
ranches. 

2.  Imports  have  been  mainly  in  the  form 
of  utility  or  cutter-and-canner  beef — grass- 
fed  beef  which  is  used  for  manufactwing 
purposes  and  not  directly  competitive  with 
grain-fed  beef.  The  evidence  Indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  recent  years  of 
marketings  of  domestic  manufacturing  beef 
and  that  the  U.S.  domestic  requirements  for 
this  type  of  beef  have  been  filled  by  Imports. 

3.  The  increased  imports  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiu-e,  have  had  only  a  minor  effect 
upon  the  price  of  fed  beef. 

4.  Without  the  Imports  of  manufacturing 
beef,  that  portion  of  the  market  which  is 
filled  by  luncheon  meats,  frankfurters,  and 
hamburgers  might  have  heen  lost  to  alter- 
native products  and  this  could  represent  a 
permanent  loss  to  the  domestic  beef  indus- 
try. 

5.  In  recent  years  the  domestic  beef  in- 
dustry has  undergone  a  fundamental  change. 
Cattle  raising  Is  no  longer  confined  to  grass 
ranges  in  the  West  but  has  spread  to  almost 
every  State  In  the  Union  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other. Cattle  raising  is  no  longer  an  entirely 
commercial  operation;  for  many  entrepre- 
neurs it  has  become  an  avocation  or  a  tax- 
saving  device.  The  result  is  that  overproduc- 
tion Is  endemic.  In  this  situation  the  In- 
dustry has  dilBcultles  which  are  peculiarly 
domestic  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  in- 
ternational trade. 

6.  A  restriction  on  imports  of  manufac- 
turing beef  would  be  a  palliative,  not  a  cure. 
Any  real  relief  for  depressed  prices  must 
come  over  the  course  of  time — as  it  has  in 
previous  cattle  cycles — from  a  reduction  In 
cattle  population  and  a  reduction  in  market- 
ing weights  of  fed  cattle.  This  will  take 
time.  Corrective  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  domestic  industry  to  the  fullest  before 
any  action  is  taken  on  Import  controls  and 
even  these  should  be  circiunscribed  by  the 
criteria  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Such 
action  Includes  an  early  culling  of  herds  and 
Increased  marketing  of  cowS  and  bulls,  both 
to  reduce  the  production  of  calves  and  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  domestic  manufactur- 
ing beef.  On  the  basis  of  1964  figures,  im- 
ports are  likely  to  decline  in  the  near  future 
because  of  limitations  of  foreign  capacity. 
This  fits  in  directly  with  the  Immediate  de- 
sirability of  culling  of  herds  of  grass-fed 
beef. 

If  these  facts  and  conclusions  are  correct, 
as  we  believe  they  are.  we  would  urge  upon 
the  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  analysis  of  the 
"conditions  of  competition"  between  do- 
mestic and  Imported  beef  and  beef  products, 
to  point  out  clearly  that  the  difficulties 
presently  faced  by  the  Industry  are  due 
largely  to  miscalculations  by  the  domestic 
Industry  and  only  to  a  small  degree  to  the 
Increase  In  Imports. 
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Under  these  circumstances  restrictions  of 
Imports  could  be  no  substantial  factor  In  the 
improvement  ot  the  situation,  and  any  Im- 
provement they  might  achieve  would  be  at 
a  high  price  in  terms  of  national  trade  policy 
and  the  national  Interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  additional  factors 
which  any  economic  analysis  of  the  beef  In- 
dustry should  take  Into  accoimt.  T^se 
factors  deal  with  the  matters  of  public  poRcy 
la  the  United  States,  both  domestic  and 
foreign : 

1.  There  is  a  serious  degree  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  despite  the  general  eco- 
nomic affluence  we  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  war  on  poverty  is  a  primary 
objective  of  the  admlnlsUation  and  an  im- 
mediate issue  before  the  Congress.  Beef  Is 
a  major  item  in  the  American  food  budget, 
aocoimtlng  for  nearly  13  cents  out  of  every 
food  dollar,  which  represents  more  money 
than  Is  spent  for  any  other  single  food. 
Thus,  any  reduction  in  the  supply  of.  or  In- 
crease in  the  price  of,  manufacturing  beef 
has  a  greater  Impact  on  consumer  pocket- 
books  than  would  be  the  case  in  any  other 
food.  This  would  hit  directly  at  the  low- 
income  groups,  and  would  measurably  reduce 
their  opportunities  for  well-balantfed  diets. 

2.  Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(Sk  indicated  earlier)  the  United  States  has 
declared  it  to  be  its  policy  to  reduce  its  own 
tariffs  and  import  restrictions  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  other  free  world  nations  so  that 
there  can  be  a  general  expansion  of  world 
trade.  Restrictions,  outside  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  on  imports  of  beef  and  t>eef 
products  would  run  directly  counter^  to  this 
adopted  policy.  In  addition,  the 'United 
States  would  be  placed  at  a  dUadvantage  in 
the  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  at  GATT 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  Our  avowed  faith 
In  the  reduction  of  trade  restrictions  could 
not  help  but  be  questioned. 

8.  Our  good  faith  in  the  conclusion  of 
"voluntary"  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  would  be  brought  into  ques- 
tion. It  should  be  said  we  of  this  commit- 
tee are  not  happy  with  "voluntary"  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  beef  agreement  and  the 
cotton  textiles  agreement.  In  our  view  they 
depart  from  the  normal  and  proper  process 
of  a  determination  of  injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  They  represent  an  end-run 
around  the  procedures  legislated  and  are  a 
political  expedient  to  avoid  such  procedures. 

We  fear  a  tendency  toward  their  prolifera- 
tion as  more  and  more  industries  bring 
pressure  upon  the  Government  for  protec- 
tion against  Imports.  While  we  feel  they 
are  less  undesirable  than  quotas  fixed  by 
legislation  both  methods  are  a  departure 
from  a  marketplace  economy  and  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  more  restricted,  rather  than 
more  liberalized,  world  trade.  At  the  same 
time  the  "voluntary"  method  is  less  perma- 
nent and  more  readily  eliminated.  The 
Commission's  analysis  might  usefully  assess 
the  likely  Impact  of  these  agreements  on  the 
time  it  will  take  for  a  more  normal  supply- 
demand  pattern  to  appear. 


named  In  honor  of  one  of  California's 
greatest  conservationists,  Jc^in  Muir. 
The  dedication  of  the  wilderness  area 
to  this  outstanding  leader  in  this  field 
was  dedicated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  at  the  celebra- 
tion held  in  connection  with  the  Issuance 
of  a  postage  stamp  also  honoring  John 
Muir. 

Mr.  Cliff,  in  his  comments  made  that 
day  in  Martinez,  Calif.,  paid  his  tribute 
to  John  Muir,  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ord: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  established  a  new  wilderness 
area  under  the  provisions  of  his  existing 
authority.     This    wilderness    area    was 


The  Trail  Hi  Blazed  Lives  On 


(By  Edward  P.   Cliff,  Chief,  Forest  Service, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  cere- 
.    monies   Incident   to   release   of   the   John 

Muir     postage     stamp,     Martinez,     Calif., 

April  29.  1964) 

John  Muir  would  have  liked  these  cere- 
monies in  his  honor.  I  think  he  would  share 
the  warm  feeling  I  have  In  this  opportunity 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  so  many  people 
who  love  the  outdoors  as  he  did,  and  whose 
interest  In  conservation  refiects.  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  things  he  stood  and  fought 
for. 

John  Muir  would  take  some  satisfaction 
in  our  progress  along  the  traU  he  blazed  so 
clearly.  Only  in  rare  instances  do  we  now 
have  the  flagrant  abuse  of  our  natural  re- 
sources that  was  common  in  his  day  and 
prompted  him  to  cry  out  In  fear  and  alarm. 
The  lessons  he  taught  down  through  the 
years  were  le«imed  well,  and  they  have  paid 
off.  Muir  would  recognize  and  applaud  the 
fact  that  the  extreme  exploitation  of  our 
land  that  so  angered  and  dismayed  him  is 
no  longer  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  of  his  dreams 
have  been  realized — not  by  a  long  shot.  I 
don't  even  say  they  ever  will  be  realized,  be- 
cause the  dreams  of  this  magnificent  Scots- 
man were  prodigious  ones;  ranging  as  high 
and  as  far  as  the  mountains  he  loved.  But 
there  has  been  progress,  worthwhile  accom- 
plishment in  conservation  In  this  country. 
A  large  measure  of  this  accomplishment  may 
be  attributed  to  John  Muir,  who  got  excited 
when  excitement  was  most  needed,  and 
cause<i^thers  to  spring  into  effective  action 
for  the  public  good. 

Someone  has  said  that  Muir  helped  the 
cause  of  America's  conservation  when  it 
needed  all  the  help  it  could  get.  This  is  well 
documented.  In  particular,  I'm  mindful  of 
his  historic  3-day  trip  Into  the  moimtalns 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903.  As  many  of 
you  know,  Muir  postponed  a  world  to\ir  to 
make  the  trip.  He  saw  It  as  a  chance  "to  do 
some  forest  good  in  freely  talking  around  the 
campfire."  The  enthusiasm  these  campflre 
talks  engendered  svu-ely  must  have  ranked 
high  among  the  factors  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  creaticm  of  4  national  parks  and  14 
national  monuments,  and  the  setting  aside  of 
148  million  acres  of  national  forests  during 
Roosevelt's  administration. 

Especially  significant  were  some  of  .the  re- 
marks the  President  made  in  Sacramento 
after  the  trip.  Let  me  recall  them  for  you. 
He  said.  "No  small  part  of  the  prosperity  of 
California  •  •  •  depends  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  her  water  supply  •  •  •  and  the 
water  supply  cannot  be  preserved  unless  the 
forests  are  preserved.  As  regards  some  of  the 
trees,  I  want  them  preserved  because  they  are 
the  only  things  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
•  •  •  I  ask  for  the  preservation  of  other 
forests  on  grounds  of  wise  and  farsighted 
economic  policy.  I  do  not  ask  that  lumber- 
ing be  stopped  •  •  •  only  that  the  forests 
be  BO  used  that  not  only  shall  we  here,  this 
generation,  get  the  benefit  for  the  next  few 
years,  but  that  oiu-  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  shall  get  the  benefit.  •  •  • 
We  are  not  buUding  this  country  of  ours  for 
a  day.    It  is  to  last  through  the  ages." 


And  what  about  John  Muir  and  Olfford 
Pinchot?  They  knew  each  other  well.  They 
got  together  when  the  F^>rest  Commission  was 
formed  in  1896.  .  Pinchot  described  Muir  as 
a  man  "In  his  ftfttes,  taU,  thin,  cordial,  and 
a  most  fascinating  talker."  He  took  to  him 
at  once  and*  they  spent  some  memorable 
days  and  nights  together  letting  the  beauties 
of  nature  soak  In  and  talking  seriously  of 
matters  close  to  the  hearts  of  both  of  them. 
In  particular,  rd  like  to  quote  from  Plnchot's 
description  of  his  trip  to  the  Calaveras  Grove 
with  John  Mxilr  and  C.  Hart  Merrlam,  head 
of  the  Biological  Survey:  "This  Journey  was 
for  me  in  the  nature  of  a  liberal  education. 
Never  were  there  two  more  delightf\il  talkers 
thai>Mulr  and  Merrlam,  or  with  a  richer  fund 
of  experience  to  talk  about.  •  •  •  They  were 
full  of  facts  I  needed  in  my  business." 

There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
fundamentally  Muir  and  Pinchot  were  in  the 
same  business.  Both  men  saw  the  misuse 
of  upland  watersheds  as  a  great  tragedy. 
Both  fought  on  the  same  side  in  the  fight 
against  the  waste  and  mismanagement  of 
the  national  estate  that  characterized  their 
times.  Both  opposed  overgrazing,  overcut- 
tlng,  and  watershed  abuse.  Both  favored 
Government  action  including  Federal  forest 
reserves,  and  scientific  programs  of  planning 
and  management.  Both  valued  strong  sup- 
port among  citizens  and  elected  officials. 
Both  were  aflame  with  a  missionary  zeal 
which  lighted  the  way  for  their  followers 
long  after  they  had  passed  from  the  scene. 

Today,  some  people  attempt  to  make  much 
of  what  they  describe  as  great  differences  In 
the  philosophies  and  personal  objectives  of 
Pinchot  and  Muir.  They  were  both  well- 
'  trained.  Intelligent,  and  spirited  men  with  - 
strong  convictions  and  personalities.  They 
were  both  public  figures.  That  they  might 
disagree  on  some  Issues  was  to  be  expected. 
And  they  did.  But  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
some  people  have  tended  to  pull  them  farther 
apart  than  they  actually  were.  I.  for  one. 
believe  that  Muir's  philosophy  and  Plnchot's 
philosophy  were  not.  in  the  main,  very  far 
apart  and  in  fact  supplemented  each  other. 
It's  strange  but  true  that.  Just  as  similari- 
ties in  points  of  view  tend  to  strengthen 
with  the  passage  of  time,  so  too  do  differ- 
ences In  points  of  view.  But  I  have  high 
hopes  that  Just  as  Theodcne  Roosevelt 
blended  and  welded  together  the  best  of 
Murll's  and  Plnchot's  zeal,  experience,  and 
Judgments,  commonsense  will  prevail  to 
erase  the  differences  between  today's  leaders 
of  the  conservation  movement. 

We're  well  on  the  right  track  and  I  am 
sure  that  John  Muir  would  approve.  The 
commemorative  postage  stamp,  for  example, 
pays  homage  to  John  Muir  not  as  a  botanist 
alone,  not  as  a  naturalist  alone,  not  as  a 
preservationist  alone,  but  in  the  larger,  all- 
embracing  sense,  as  a  conservationist. 

John  Muir  wrote  his  first  book,  I  under- 
stand, with  a  quill  pen  he  had  made  from 
the  wing  feather  of  a  golden  eagle  that  he 
picked  up  on  a  mountain  a  few  miles  from 
Yosemite.  I  prepared  the  notes  for  this  talk 
with  a  ballpoint  pen.  There  is  a  half  cen- 
tury or  more  between  these  two  writing  in- 
struments— and  in  that  intervening  time 
much  has  happened  to  blend  the  Idealism 
and  poetic  philosophy  of  John  Muir  as  repre- 
sented by  a  quill  pen  with  the  practicality  of 
a  ballpoint  pen  symbolic  of  today's  increas- 
ing pressures  and  demands  upon  our  natural , 
resources. 

And  yet.  even  today,  Roosevelt  and  Muir. 
and  Pinchot  and  Muir.  could  return  to  a 
large  part  of  the  wilderness  that  they  once 
visited  and  that  was  so  close  to  Muir's  heart, 
and  not  find  great  physical  change.  Then, 
as  now.  the  pines  stir  as  the  winds  blow,  the 
waterfalls  rumble  on  and  on.  the  ouzel  still 
darts  in  and  out  of  the  rushing  streams. 
Many  of  the  trees  Muir  observed,  sketched, 
and  rested  and  dreamed  under,  still  stand 
proud  agsUnSt  the  sky.    They  are  a  bit  taller 
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gress  were  put  by  the  executive  branch 
was  extraordinary,  his  concern  for  his 
constituents  and  the  welfare  of  his  dis- 
trict was  profound,  and  his  love  for  his 
country  was  Indnite. 

"Hie  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress join  with  President  Johnson  who 
knew  and  admired  Mr.  Cannon  when 
both  served  together  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  his  statement  of  praise 
for  this  redoubtable  son  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Cannon  left  a  distinguished  Imprint 
upon  the  decisions  and  policies  of  our  times — 

The  President  said — 

We  shall  miss  his  counsel,  his  candor.  And 
the  courage  with  which  he  held  stead: astly 
to  his  convictions. 

It  was  in  1911  that  the  Speaker  of  \he 
House,  the  Honorable  Champ  Clark, 
brought  Clarence  Cannon  to  Washington 
as  a  temporary  clerk  in  the  Speakers 
office.  He  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  served  as  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  until  his  own  election  to  fill  Speak- 
er Clark's  seat  as  a  Member.  He  was 
sworn  in  for  his  first  term  on  March  4. 
1923.  and  won  reelection  every  2  years 
through  1962,  when  he  was  chosen  for 
his  21st  consecutive  tertn.  As  a  parlia- 
mentarian he  was  widely  accepted  as  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  country,  and  in 
addition  to  his  early  duties  as  House 
Parliamentarian  he  served  as  parliamen- 
tarian of  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions from  1920  to  1960.  His  achieve- 
ments as  chairman  of  the  Hoase  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  known  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

His  courage  and  honesty,  his  deter- 
mination and  his  knowledge,  his  love 
for  this  House,  his  devotion  to  his  friends 
and  his  country,  all  will  be  terribly 
missed. 


A  Plauied  Decrease  in  Unemplo^ent 
Throufh  Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  Fix>an>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  greatest  immediate  man- 
power challenge  before  us  today,  as 
pointed  out  by  President  Johnson  in  the 
1964  manpower  report  of  the  President, 
is  overcoming  unemployment. 

Our  gross  national  product  was 
boosted  by  $30  billion  to  a  record  $600 
bilhon  a  year  In  1963,  and  employment 
increased  by  almost  a  million,  going  over 
the  70  million  mark.  However,  during 
an  average  week  In  1963,  4.2  million 
Americans  seeking  work  were  unem- 
ployed due  in  part  to  the  increasing 
number  of  persons  coming  into  the  labor 
market  as  a  result  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion. This  was  5.7  percent  of  our 
labor  force.  Another  2.6  million  persons 
seeking  full-time  work* were  employed 
only  part  time. 

Annual  Increases  In  the  labor  force 
are  expected  to  reach  1.4  million  per  year 


between  now  and  1970.  Labor  force 
growth  and  productivity  Increases,  in- 
cluding technological  advances  and  au- 
tomation, will  require  creation  of  the 
equivalent  of  3.3  to  3.7  million  new  jobs 
per  year  between  now  and  1970  to  pre- 
vent unemployment  from  rising. 

yhe  largest  Increases  in  the  labor  force 
are  occuring  among  those  under  age  25 
and  among  married  women.  Unskilled 
jobs  are  declining  in  importance  as  far 
as  employer  demand  Is  concerned.  De- 
mand is  expanding  most  in  professional 
and  technical,  clerical,  and  service  occu- 
pations. There  are  still  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force,  as  analyzed 
recently  in  a  study  from  the  new  Census 
Congressional  Data  Book,  engaged  in 
thase  type  Jobs  described  as  "blue  col- 
lar." This  category  Includes  all  crafts- 
men, foremen,  operatives,  service  work- 
ers, private  household  workers,  and 
laborers — except  farm  laborers.  White- 
collar  workers  make  up  44  percent  of  the 
work  force.  And  farmworkers  consti- 
tute a  relatively  small  7  percent  of  the 
work  force. 

Requirements  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  employment  are  increasing  stead- 
ily. The  skilled  and  well-educated 
worker  in  general  continues  to  do  well 
in  the  Nation's  labor  market,  but  for  the 
relatively  uneducated  and  unskilled  por- 
tion of  the  labor  force  employment  op- 
portunities are  deteriorating.  Unskilled 
occupations,  except  private  household 
work,  had  unemplojonent  rates  in  1963 
above  the  national  average  of  5.7  percent, 
ranging  up  to  12.1  percent  for  nonfarm 
laborers.  The  President's  Manpower  Re- 
port said  that  current  trends,  if  not 
sharply  altered,  indicate  that  as  many 
as  30  percent  of  the  young  p>eople  be- 
ginning work  in  the  1960's — 7y2  million 
out  of  the  expected  decade  total  of  26 
miUion  new  entrants — may  not  even  have 
completed  high  school. 

Training  the  unemployed  does  not  cre- 
ate jobs.  S<mie  vacancies  do  exist  which 
can  be  filled  by  fitting  the  unemployed 
worker  to  the  job.  either  by  retraining  or 
relocation  but  the  problem  of  imemploy- 
ment  cannot  be  entirely  solved  in  those 
ways.  The  jobs  lo<*ing  for  workers  bal- 
ance no  more  than  a  minor  percentage 
of  the  workers  locking  for  jobs,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  extensive  survey  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower.  It  is  difflcult  then,  to 
develop  the  abilities  of  our  people,  cre- 
ate jobs,  and  match  people  and  Jobs — 
the  active  manpower  policy  of  the  coun- 
try— when  so  many  of  our  people  are 
incapable  of  learning  new  skills.  We 
have  many  Government  programs  now 
in  operation  that  are  aimed  at  training 
the  unskilled  for  better  paying,  skilled 
jobs  and  at  creating  Jobs  for  unskilled 
workers,  for  example,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  the  labor  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
the  Vocational  Educaticm  Acts  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act.  However,  for  the 
most  part,  these  programs  have  not  been 
very  productive  in  creating  Jobs. 

Let  us  look  at  ARA.  for  example.  The 
original  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration authorization  bill  was  signed  into 
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law  on  May  1,  1961.  This  measure  au- 
thorized a  4-year  $451  million  area  re- 
development program..  In  1963,  amend- 
ments to  the  act  requested  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $455  million  more.  At  that  time, 
only  $42  million  of  industrial  loans  had 
been  approved  out  of  the  existing  au- 
thorization of  $200  million.  ARA  appar- 
ently couldn't  spend  the  money  it  had, 
but  still  asserted  It  needed  $455  million 
more.  Recently,  the  ARA  reported  that 
$235  million  of  Federal  funds  had  been 
obligated.  This  left  a  balance  of  some 
$215  million  from  the  original  authori- 
zation. The  ARA  further  stated  that 
104,000  workers  "directly  or  indirectly" 
woiild  have  Jobs  when  all  these  approved 
projects  and  businesses  are  "fully  op- 
erational," but  there  have  been  out- 
spoken doubts  raised  even  as  to  these 
modest  claims.  During  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  ARA  before  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  William  L.  Batt,  Jr.. 
the  ARA  Administrator,  said  that  his 
agency  was  the  only  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  whose  primary  f  imctlon 
Is  to  create  Jots.  The  greatest  benefits  to 
the  Nation  In  solving  the  unemployment 
problem  as  a  whole,  however.  Adminis- 
trator Batt  said,  "came  from  programs 
like  the  tax  cut,  and  also  from  the  general 
Improvement  in  the  economy." 

The  tax  reduction  measure  passed  In 
1964  was  proposed  to  solve  problems  of 
the  Nation's  growth  In  several  fields,  that 
is.  to  step  up  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
national  economy,  to  Increase  job  and 
Investment  opportunities  and.  to  improve 
our  productivity.  This  was  the  largest 
Federal  tax  cut — In  dollar  terms,  $11  bil- 
lion— In  the  Nation's  history.  And  it  was 
the  third  major  reduction  In  Income 
taxes  in  the  p>ostwar  period.  The  1948 
cut  amoimted  to  $4.7  billion  and  the  1954 
cut  reduced  Federal  revenue  by  some 
$6.1  billion  and  lowered  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes,  while  upping  the 
social  security  tax.  This  second  cut  was 
a  planned  decrease  In  the  personal  in- 
come tax  which  had  been  Increased  to 
provide  funds  for  a  strong  defense  during 
the  Korean  war.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  economy  continued  to  rise  after  these 
tax  cuts.  However,  the  xmemployment 
picture  was  not  greatly  changed.  The 
1964  tax  cut  was  not  tied  directly  to 
creating  Jobs,  and  neither  were  the  two 
previous  reductions.  Now,  there  Is  talk 
of  another  tax  cut  in  the  near  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  next  tax  cut,  if  we 
are  to  have  one,  must  be  tied  directly  to 
creating  jobs,  for  we  will  need  4  million 
more  jobs  annually  after  1970. 

In  the  meantime,  considering  that 
training  the  unemployed  does  not  create 
Jobs,  we  must  take  steps  to  provide  new 
Jobs  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers. 

Basically,  jobs  have  to  be  produced  by 
employers,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
what  the  local  chambers  of  commerce 
are  doing  to  help  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  their  own  backyards.  A 
recent  plibUcation  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  "Target: 
Employment"  presents  36  examples  of 
how  business,  government,  and  educa- 
tion are  cooperating  to  solve  employ- 
ment. I  call  attention  to  this  booklet, 
and  congratulate  the  members  of  the 


chamber  of  commerce  for  splendid  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  help  fill 
the  gap  in  the  unemployment  ranks  of 
our  country.  If  enacted,  it  would  be  an 
immediate  aid  in  cutting  down  on  im- 
employment.  a  challenge  to  us  all,  which 
I  class  in  importance  with  the  education 
crisis  now  facing  many  our  our  local 
communities. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  deductions 
for  persons  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
who  provide  new  Jobs  for  the  skilled  and 
for  all  persons  who  provide  new  Jobs  for 
domestics  and  the  imskilled.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  copy  of  the  bill  in  my  remarks 
and  hope  it  will  be  an  inspiration  for  cre- 
ative thinking  In  this  field.  I  have 
brought  the  general  idea  to  the  attention 
of  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz, 
and  he  recently  wrote  to  me:  "There  is 
much  that  is  appealing  in  the  part  of 
the  proposal  dealing  with  encouragement 
of  the  hiring  of  unemployed  workers  by 
special  tax  relief  for  the  employer."  I 
agree  with  those  learned  scholars  in  the 
field  of  employment  and  taxation  that 
this  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve.  But 
no  hard  problems  with  difficult  solutions 
have  ever  been  solved  by  ignoring  the 
problem  altogether. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  mw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
i^peared  in  the  Albany  Times-Union  of 
Svmday,  May  24, 1964: 
Jim  Faklkt  at  76:  Veteran  Democrat  Sees 

JoHNBOir  "liAifssLiDs";  Wagner  Strongest 

Possible  Keating  Foe 

James  A.  Farley,  the  man  who  managed 
the  first  two  presidential  campaigns  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  says  that  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "could  very  well  be  the 
recipient  of  a  landslide  victory"  in  the  No- 
vember election. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Times- 
Union,  the  former  Postmaster  General  who 
Is  now  rounding  out  24  years  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 
said: 

"I  think  th«  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  February,  when  I  said  In  Wash- 
ington that  In  my  judgment  President  John- 
son would  do  almost  as  well  as  President 
Roosevelt  did  In  1932. 

"As  of  now  I  still  hold  to  that  opinion  and 
feel  even  more  strongly  about  It.  He  has 
created  a  fine  Image  In  himself  all  over  the 
country  and  developed  In  the  electorate  a 
confidence  In  him. 

"Maybe  he  has  an  even  better  chance  to 
carry  more  States  (than  Roosevelt  In  1932). 
He  Is  surely  going  to  carry  Hawaii  and 
Alaska." 

WEAK   ON  FARMS 

Speaking  from  behind  his  work-piled  desk 
In  his  Madison  Avenue  office  In  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Farley  said : 


"Mr.  Jobnaon's  weakneea — \t  he  has  any — 
Is  in  the  farm  belt.  I  think  he  will  carry 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  too.  Ne- 
braska and  Kwnsm  aa  a  rule  are  fairly  strong 
Reptibllcaa  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried 
them  In  1932  and  1988,  and  as  time  goes  on 
I  think  his  [Johxtaoa's]  posttkm  would  be 
strengthened. 

"He  could  very  well  be  the  recipient  of  a 
landslide  victory." 

Farley,  the  man  who  won  his  spurs  as  an 
election  forecaster  in  1932  and  1936  when  he 
was  campaign  manager  for  F.DJI.,  and  lata- 
became  his  Postmaster  Oeneral.  said  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  lost  any  States  "itll  be  by  a 
very  small  vote.  He'U  carry  every  one  of  the 
Southern  States  •  •  •  The  only  place  be'U 
have  to  campaign  wlU  be  In  the  Farm  Belt." 

Mr.  Farley  granted  the  Interview  to  the 
Times-Union  in  advance  of  his  76th  birth- 
day on  Memorial  Day. 

In  capsule  form,  he  commented: 

Mayor  Wagner,  of  New  York  City,  would 
be  the  strongest  ncKnlnee  for  the  Senate  race 
against  Kenneth  Keaving. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  great  President, 
and  his  election  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  administered  his  office  should  sweep  aside 
for  all  time  lingering  doubts  about  a  Catho- 
lic In  the  White  House. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  still  leaderless 
in  New  York  State  because  too  many  lead- 
ers have  been  competing  for  control. 

On  the  Republican  nominee,  th««  are  so 
many  men  seeking  the  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident It's  quite  possible  a  darkhorae  will 
emerge  as  the  nominee. 

Ambassador  Lodge's  primary  victories  are 
not  necessarily  votes  for  Lodge,  but  votes 
against  the  other  men. 

If  Senator  Golowatxr  takes  the  California 
primary,  hell  be  a  hard  man  to  stop,  but  12 
Rockefeller  Is  victorious  there,  his  position 
will  be  clearly  enhanced. 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  say  prayers 
in  schools. 

On  himself — "I  have  no  plans  to  return  to 
active  politics."  And  he  has  no  desire  now 
to  be  the  candidate  against  Senator  KsATiNa 
"even  If  on  both  tickets." 

NO    COMMENT 

As  for  President  Johnson's  choice  of  a  rtm- 
nlng  mate,  Mr.  Farley  says  "it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  Indicate  which  be  would 
select.  I  have  one  man  In  mind  (who  would) 
make  a  fine  Vice  President.  I  do\ibt  If  Mr. 
Johnson  will  make  hia  decision  until  after 
the  Republican  convention." 

Commenting  on  recent  reports  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  was  in  the  nomination 
race  solely  to  keep  Senator  Ck>LDWATES  out, 
Mr.  Farley  said  "Oh,  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  to  that.  I  think  he's  in  It  all  the 
way. 

"If  GoLDWATER  wlns  the  Republican  Cali- 
fornia primaries,  in  my  judgment  they're  go- 
ing to  have  a  terrific  time  stoj^lng  him  for 
the  nomination.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  is  successful  there,  that's 
going  to  naturally  enhance  his  chances  and 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  Gold  water's 
opportunities.  Until  that  primary  Is  over, 
I  dMi't  want  to  make  any  further  observa- 
tions." 

Mr.  Parley  Is  a  close  personal  friend  of 
the  Governor  and  his  family  and  Is  also  a 
Rockefeller  appointee  to  the  three-man  State 
harness  racing  commission. 

PICKS    wacneb 

As  to  who  would  run  against  Senator 
Keating,  Mr.  Farley  said:  "In  my  judgment. 
Mayor  Wagner  would  make  the  strongest 
nominee.  If  he  would  make  the  race.  Until 
such  time  as  he  makes  known  what  he's 
going  to  do,  there's  no  sense  in  making  a 
prophecy.  He  has  control  of  the  situation 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  also  has 
many  friends  upstate,  and  Is  well  known.  He 
would  be  the  strongest  candidate." 
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tion. That  written  prediction  now  hangs 
framed  with  other  framed  mementoe  on  the 
wall  of  hto  New  York  City  offices. 

Parley  has  a  photographic  mind  for  names 
and  facee— an  Invaluable  asset  to  a  profes- 
sional politician.  He  has  a  genial  personal- 
ity, a  shrewd  brain,  a  keen  Irish  wit  and  an 
almost  devastating  frankness. 

HIS   TSAOKMASKS 

These — and  the  fact  he  personally  signs 
all  hto  ctxrespondence  in  Irish  green  Ink  and 
wears  a  straw  "slslmmer" — are  his  trade 
marks. 

Big  Jim  Farley  wears  his  205  pounds  well 
on  hto  6-foot-4-inch  frame.  He  takes  walks 
daily  as  exercise  ("but  not  if  the  weathers 
bad  underfoot  or  overhead"),  relaxes  In 
Turkish  baths,  and  has  never  smoked  nor 
drlnked. 

"I  took  a  pledge  when  I  was  confirmed  (as 
a  Roman  Catholic)  not  to  drink  or  smoke 
until  I  was  21,"  he  says.  "When  I  reached 
that  age  I  was  in  politics  and  my  mother 
suggested  I  shouldn't  drink  or  smoke.  I've 
never  done  either.  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  carried  on  when  the  pace  was  hard  if 
I  had." 

Big  Jim's  day  starts  at  7:30  a.m.  and  he 
arrives  at  his  office  about  an  hour  later.  His 
work  frequently  keeps  him  at  his  desk  until 
6:30  p.m.  or  later,  and  he  Is  generally  in  bed 
by  11:30  pjn. 

Despite  the  heavy  schediile  of  lunches  and 
dinners,  he  watches  his  weight  closely,  walks 
as  much  as  he  can  but  does  no  formal  exer- 
cise. He  goes  to  Turkish  baths  as  one  of  the 
few  places  he  can  relax. 

Since  resigning  as  Postmaster  General  in 
1940  and  splitUng  with  Roosevelt  over  the 
controversial  third-term  issue,  Mr.  Parley  u 
"not  very  active"  politically,  "because  I'm 
not  invited  to  be  •  •  •  but  that's  no  com- 
plaint." 

A  year  ago  he  was  withholding  a  decUlon 
on  whether  or  not  to  seek  the  nomination  to 
run  against  Senator  Kxatiko.  But  now.  he 
says  "I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  senatorshlp  at  all,  even  tf  on  both  tickets. 
I  would  have  taken  the  nomination  fc*  the 
Senate  in  1958  and  for  Ctovemor  In  1962,  but 
the  leadership  has  do  desire  for  me  to  be 
nominated,  and  that  was  that. 

"I  say  modestly  that  I  oould  have  defeated 
Keating  in  1958  and  Rockefeller  in  1962, 
despite  what  some  erf  the  leaders  thought" 

He  has  figured  as  a  political  planner— in 
Mayor  Wagner's  campaigns  In  New  York 
City— and  keeps  close  watch  on  pollUcal 
matters.  He  and  President  Johnson  are  In 
frequent  touch  with  each  other. 

As  far  as  hto  return  to  active  politics,  Mr. 
Parley  says  he  has  no  plans.  "I  will  do  as 
I  have  always  done,"he  said.  "When  my 
assistance  has  been  soxight  I'll  do  everything 
I  possibly  can  to  be  helpful  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party." 


A  Load  or  Mail 
Jim  Parley  receives  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  mail  dally  (he  keeps  six  secre- 
taries busy  every  day  just  answering  his 
mall).  He  also  travels  more  than  50,000 
miles  a  year,  and  somehow  manages  to  be 
a  speaker  at  100  dinners  and  75  luncheons 
a  year. 

But  his  greatest  response  to  any  single 
speech  or  article  he  wrote  was  tn  one  en- 
tiUed  "The  Two  Magic  Words, "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  1964.  Issue  of  Oulde- 
posts.  In  thto  article  he  shared  his  New 
Year's  resolution  to  change  his  attitude  from 
a  passive  to  more  active  one  where  grati- 
tude was  concerned  •  •  •  "to  thank  people 
who  make  the  world  run  Bmoothiy. 

What  prompted  the -article,  and  his  reso- 
luUon,  was  a  request  he  received  from  a  col- 
lege student  writing  a  thesis  on  government 
Parley  spent  an  entire  afternoon  dictating 
hto  answen  to  more  than  40  questions  the 
students  asked,  and  sent  it  off. 


"I  looked  forward  to  receiving  from  this 
young  man  some  acknowledgment  as  to 
whether  I  had  helped  him  or  not.  But  I 
have  yet  to  hear  from  him  to  thto  day." 

As  a  result  of  the  Ouldeposts  article,  Far- 
ley was  swamped  with  mail,  much  of  it  from 
people  for  whom  he  had  done  something 
as  long  as  30  years  ago. 

Faslet-isms 

On  honesty:  "I  hear  people  praised  for 
their  honesty  and  Integrity,  telling  the  truth 
and  being  loyal.  I  think  these  are  elements 
we  should  possess.  I  Itind  of  laugh  when 
they  say,  'He's  an  honest  official.'  Well, 
after  all,  he  should  be  honest." 

On  school  prayer:  "In  my  opinion,  it  to 
wrong  for  the  students  not  to  say  prayers  in 
school.  The  people  who  are  bringing  suits 
to  have  prayers  banned,  or  to  have  the  words 
'under  God'  stricken  from  the  pledge  to  the 
flag  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  We 
live  In  a  country  where  there's  a  right  of 
free  speech,  free  worship,  and  free  assembly, 
and  this  country  came  to  greatness  under 
that  kind  of  situation.  We  have  become 
ihore  tolerant  in  recent  yean.  The  election 
of  President  Kennedy  gave  evidence  of  that. 
His  election  was  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  happened  to  thto  coimtry.  I  think  he 
was  a  great  President,  and  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  been  a  very  great  President." 

On  the  Mets:  "They're  great  for  the  city. 
It's  not  a  particularly  good  club,  and  it  wUI 
take  a  year  or  two  before  they  are.  •  •  • 
Fortunately  they  have  Casey.  •  •  •  I  don't 
think  the  Yankees  were  ever  a  popular  team 
In  thU  town  •  •  •  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mets  can  be  an  exceedingly  popular  club." 


Paul   Findley't  Battle  Afaintt  News 
Maiufeaient 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  inseoTTxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28, 1964 

Mr.  CUR-ns.  Mr.  Speakn-,  one  of  the 
assurances  that  our  country  will  remain 
strong  and  free  rests  on  the  independence 
of  the  fourth  estate — ^that  of  the  Jour- 
nalistic world.  One  source  of  this  free- 
dom and  strength  lies  in  the  individual 
newsman — the  man  who  has  a  nose  for 
news  and  can  dig  for  the  facts  and  re- 
port them  without  fear  or  favor. 

Recently  our  distlngiiished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Paul  Find- 
LEY,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  insure  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  our  news  media.  In  several  re- 
cent insertions  in  the  Congrjbsional 
Record,  Congressman  Findley  has  called 
attention  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service — the  news  wire  service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  May  15,  1964. 
attention  is  called  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  such  a  Government- owned 
system.    The  article  points  out  that: 

The  manipulation  of  news  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  an  administration  to  a  constant 
threat  to  the  efficacy  of  a  free  press. 

I  ask  that  unanimous  consent  be 
granted  to  Insert  this  article  from  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


lasj^ 
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Onoe  TTncte  Sam  gets  hto  foot  in  the  door 

of  any  private  enterprise,  the  door,  to  all 

intents  and  piurposee,  to  wide  open.     It's  a 

big  foot. 
The  manipulation  of  news  to  serve  the 

intereet  of  an  admintotratlon  to  h  constant 

threat  to  the  efficacy  of  a  free  press. 

Thto  can  now  be  done  sub  rosa,  by  labeling 

Information  "classified"  or  "top  secret"  and 

by  orders  to  department  heads  not  to  divulge 
information  which  would  put  the  adminto- 
tratlon in  an  unfavorable  light. 

However,  such  concealment  in  news  to  es- 
sentially negative.  The  most  effective  way 
in  which  this  administration — or  any  admin- 
totratlon—coiild  Influence  public  opinion 
would  be  to  create  a  news-wire  service  which 
would  carry  only  the  news  the  administration 
considered  politically  expedient  to  dtoclose. 

If  that  news-wire  service  were  to  be 
fiimtobed  free — or  virtually  free  of  charge — 
to  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  stations,  the 
chances  are  that  the  lees  prosperous  ones 
would  grab  the  opportunity  to  "get  some- 
thing for  nothing" — at  the  taxpayers' 
ex]>ense. 

That  has  a  nightmarish  sound.  Most 
Americans  might  protest  that  "It  can't  hap- 
pen here." 

The  principal  character  in  Sinclair  Lewto' 
1935  novel  of  that  title  was  Doremus  Jessup, 
a  smalltown  publisher  who  refused  to  Iw- 
lleve  that  it  could  ever  happen. 

Unlike  the  flstlonal  Jessup,  Representative 
Paui,  Piwdlbt,  of  Illinois  (also  a  smalltown 
publtoher) ,  has  no  such  illusions.  Last  week 
he  soxinded  an  alarm  to  alert  Americans  to 
the  danger  of  political  news  control,  in- 
cipient in  the  taxpayer-financed  farm  news 
service  now  supplied,  virtually  free  of  charge, 
to  some  70  TV  and  radio  stations  and  two 
newspapers  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Those  who  have  access  to  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Rbcosd  may  read  Representative 
PiNDLXT's  analysis  in  full.  In  the  May  7  and 
AprU  28  issues. 

"The  new  USDA  wire  services,"  said  Repre- 
sentative FiNDUcT  in  part,  "establtoh  the 
power  of  censorship  •  •  •  the  AMS  (Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service)  retains  the  right 
to  discontinue  (its  service).  Government 
has  the  right  to  grant — or  deny — these  serv- 
ices. This  right  is  open  to  abuse,  and  would 
enable  vindictive  Goverrunent  officials  to 
retaliate  effectively  against  media  which  re- 
fuse to  cooperate." 

The  Illinois  Congressman  cites  as  an  ex- 
ample the  memorandum  issued  on  April  12, 
1963,  by  USDA  Deputy  Administrator  Ray 
Fitzgerald,  in  connection  with  last  year's 
wheat  referendum.  Fitzgerald,  he  says,  in- 
formed State  ASC  committeemen  of  the  de- 
pendence of  radio  and  TV  stations  on  Federal 
licensing,  and  urged  them  to  "act  aggres- 
sively to  get  the  stations  to  carry  USDA's 
viewpoint  on  the  wheat  referendum." 

Government,  warns  Mr.  Findlet,  is  not  al- 
ways a  reliable  source  of  information  and 
he  quotes  Arthur  Sylvester,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense,  as  having  declared  last  year  that 
Government  "has  the  inherent  right  to  lie." 

The  Congressman  says  he  tias  documented 
several  Instances  In  which  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  "used  exaggerations, 
half-truths,  and  misleading  data  to  sell  a 
viewpoint." 

The  Government  has  24-hour  control  over 
what  is  now  only  a  USDA  and  Weather  Bu- 
reau wire  network— in  competition  with  pri- 
vate agrlcultiu-al  marketing  services — at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

The  bulk  of  the  farm  and  weather  news 
keeps  the  wires  busy  only  intermittently. 

Mr.  PiNDLET  puts  a  rhetorical  question: 

"Why  not,"  he  asks,  "use  the  idle  time  to 
feed  in  a  digest  of  information  put  together 
by  each  of  the  Departments — State,  Defense, 
Post  Office,  Justice,  and  so  on?  Each  to  a 
major  news  source.  Then  why  not  let  the 
White  House  publicity  staff  utilize  whatever 


time  remains?  What  better  news  source 
than  the  White  House? 

Alarmtot  and  fantastic?  Not  at  all.  That 
Idle  time  presents  an  aUurlng  temptation  to 
do  what  Goebbeto  did  in  Nazi  Germany,  and 
what  Khrushchev  to  doing  in  Russia  today. 

This,  says  Mr.  Pindlxt,  oould  eventually 
eliminate  the  reporter : 

"•  •  •  the.  fellow  who  has  a  nose  for  news, 
digs  in  deep,  verifies  the  facts,  and  writes 
them  without  fear  or  favor  •  •  •  strong 
enough  to  brush  off  bribes — tough  enough 
to  withstand  pressure  and  threats,  courage- 
ous enough  to  write  the  truth  as  he 
sees    it — not   slanted   to   official    viewpoint." 

With  whatever  flaws  and  frailties  it  may 
exhibit  from  time  to  time,  our  free  press 
to  a  precious  thing — a  free  people's  best  pro- 
tection against  government,  big  or  little. 
The  slightest  Initial  attempt  to  encroach  on 
its  field — at  the  taxpayers'  expense — must  be 
vigorously  restoted. 


A  Measure  of  Progress 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot  of  May  25,  1964: 

A   MXASTTSE   OF  PHOCRESS 

Michiganites  can  be  thankful  that  a 
semblance  of  order-  has  appeared  in  one 
phase  of  the  seemingly  endless  hassle  and 
utter  confusion  over  governmental  processes 
In  their  SUte. 

A  congressional  districting  bill  has  been 
passed  and  will  be  signed  by  the  Governor. 
It  comes  so  close  to  the  one  man,  one  vote 
principle  that  the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  prob- 
ably won't  even  look  at  it. 

The  Democrats  are  not  happy.  They  re- 
fused the  votes  which  would  give  the  bill 
immediate  effect.  And  they  are  fighting 
efforts   to  revamp   the   election  processes. 

This  is  natural.  Such  matters  as  splitting 
the  State  into  congressional  districts  are 
deeply  Involved  in  politics.  If  the  weight  of 
the  majority  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  would  expect  to  see  the  Republicans 
using  every  possible  delaying  tactic  to  pre- 
vent the  bills  from  becoming  laws.  That's 
politics. 

Still,  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  moved  in  an  area  where  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  says  It  can  and  must  act. 

We  pass  no  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
redlstrlcting  plan.  There  could  have  t>een 
much  •'politics  Involved.  That  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Again,  it  would  have  been  that  way 
had  the  Democrats  been  running  the  show. 

These  are  decisions  which  essentially  are 
of  a  political  nature.  We  have  cited  the  obvi- 
ous difficulties  which  arise  from  the  biparti- 
san theory  of  creating  representative  dis- 
tricts. That  to  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tempts "by  the  State  reapportionment 
commission  to  draw  new  dtotricts  for  the 
State  legislature.  The  theory  of  nonpartisan 
action  In  such  a  field  to  fine,  except  for  one 
thing:  It  doesn't  work.  Now,  the  State  su- 
preme court,  theoretically,  but  not  actually, 
a  nonpartisan  body,  can't  seme  to  get  off  dead 
center. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  law  is  in  the  works 
which  will  let  the  people  of  Michigan  know 
for  whom  and  where  they  are  voting  for  their 
representatives  td  Congress  come  November. 

The  gracious  thing  for  the  Democrats  to  do 
would  be  to  go  along  and  provide  the  votes 
needed  to  give  the  bill  immediate  effect. 


They  have  lost  the  battle.  They  know 
that.  They  can't  win  the  war.  They  havent 
the  votes. 

There  to  a  saying:  There  to  no  sense  in 
flogging  a  dead  horse.  There  to  a  time  to 
push  aggressively.  There  to  a  time  to  retreat. 
And  there  to  a  time  to  eotmt  the  fight  lost, 
to  sink  partisan  differences,  and  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  public  Interest. 

Jackson  Coimty,  incidentally,  to  in  the  new 
Sixth  Dtotrlct.  It  includes  Jackson,  Ingham, 
and  Shiawassee  Counties,  plus  Bath  and 
Dewitt  townships  of  Clinton  County.  The 
incumbent  Congressman  to  Chaklxs  Craic- 
BEBLAiN,  of  Lansing.  Geokgx  Meadek,  who 
has  represented  Jackson  County  wrtl  for  so 
many  years,  will  have  a  new  dtotrlct. 

We  shall  miss  Mr.  Meadeb. 


Armenian  Independeiice  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   KIW    HAICFSHIXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker. 
among  the  many  subject  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  ancient  nation  of 
Armenia.  May  28  is  celebrated  by  many 
Armenians  as  their  naOonal  ind^iend- 
ence  day.  We  should  say  a  few  words 
In  the  way  of  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  of 
past  Armenian  patriots,  and  a  reminder 
of  the  cruel  oppression  which  still  denies 
Armenians  their  rightful  independence. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  for  mafiy  cen- 
turies Armenia  was  closely  related  to 
Europe.  In  about  A.D.  300  Armenia  be- 
came the  first  Christian  nation.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  arts  and  letters  flourished 
in  Armenia.  Indeed,  much  of  the  re- 
nowned church  art  of  east  Europe  can 
be  traced  to  Armenia  origins. 

Despite  its  significant  cultural  and  na- 
tional accomplishments,  however,  Ar- 
menia was  often  attacked  and  decimated 
by  expansive  neighbors,  the  Turta,  the 
Persians,  the  Russians,  the  Mongols.  As 
is  so  true  of  many  other  crossroads  na- 
tions, Armenia  struggled  just  to  maintain 
its  national  Identity. 

In  the  15th  century  Armenian  inde- 
pendence was  once  destroyed.  Numerous 
times  after  that  Armenians  tried  to  re- 
gain freedom.  Most  of  Armenia  was 
divided  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
This  subject  position  resulted  in  terrible 
massacres  of  Armenians  in  1895  and 
again  In  1915,  when  the  nation  In  Turkey 
was  almost  completely  eliminated  and 
600,000  Armenians  were  killed. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  was  rejected 
by  the  people,  when,  in  1918,  they  de- 
clared their  independence.  For  2  hope- 
ful years  they  were  able  to  live  as  free 
people,  ruled  by  a  popular  government. 
Unfortunately,  as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviks 
won  the  Russian  civil  war,  they  attacked 
Arinenla  and  destroyed  once  again  Ar- 
menian independence.  Soon  free  Ar- 
menia became  the  Communist-ruled 
puppet  state,  the  Armenian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  which  exists  today. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
our  Armenian  friends  in  protesting  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Armenia.    The 
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Sapreae  C  «rt  mad  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  WAIKINS  M.  ABBITT 


O'  vnanriA 


IN  THX  HOUSE 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTSdc  V.  May  29. 1964 


Mr.  ABBITT. 


people  are 
wbloh  tbe  Coait 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 


I^e  of  this  coun  ry  who  have  been  c<xi- 
cemed  for  some  ^ears  over  the  trends  of 
dedskma  raider  id  by  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary have  becoE  le  Increasingly  alarmed 
as  a  result  ot  thi  Prince  Edward  County 
decMoo  announ^d  last  Monday  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

edllbrlals  and  articles  by 
natiotially  knowi  t  editors  and  columnists 
have  come  to  o^  attention  within  the 
There  are,  of  course, 
many  varying  sllades  ot  opinion  on  the 
genexml  question  t  raised  by  the  Brown 
decision  10  yean  ago,  but  many  of  our 
shocked  by  the  extent  to 
went  in  trying  to  im- 
plement Its  ded^loQ  In  the  Prince  Ed- 
ard 


The  people  of 
abiding  dtlaens 
deprive  anyone 
white  dtixens.  of 


right  to  operate 
to  Its  own  desire 


Tlie  Prince  Eid  rard  story  is  a  long  and 
involved  one.  be  i  the  peoi^  of  Prince 
Edward  Oounty  leaerve  the  commenda- 
tlODs  of  the  elti»  ns  of  the  United  States. 
I  beUefve  that  tin  le  will  prove  that  much 
of  the  czltlclam  of  Prince  Edward  by 
tbe  natJonal  pnss  has  been  most  un- 
Jiutlfled. 

'rince  Edward  are  law- 
i^ho  have  no  desire  to 
3f  an  education.     The 
.-  the  county  have,  from 
the  beginning,  c  edicated  themselves  to 
the  preposition  ^hat  a  locality  has  the 
'    '        '  its  schools  according 

They  fully  recognize 


the  rights  of  otters,  and  the  same  op- 


portunltles  whlcl 


have  been  affwded  to 


the  white  student  i  have  also  been  offered 
to  the  Negro  pupi  s.  Frar  reasons  of  their 
own.  certain  N^xo  leaders  dictated  to 
the  colored  dtlze  is  that  they  should  re- 
fuse such  offers,  i  nd  this  Is  the  only  rea- 
son why  colored  pupils  have  not  bene- 
fited from  the  sa  ne  type  of  private  edu- 
catloo  i^iich  ha  I  been  pursued  by  the 
niilte  students. 
TbB  national 
been  critical  abo4it 
the  years,  and  li 
that  wtthln  recen 
erttleal  writers  th 
tloaed  the  wladoii 
last  Monday.   On^ 


cress. 


by  and  large,  has 

Prince  Edward  over 

Is  interesting  to  note 

;  days  some  of  the  most 

the  past  have  ques- 

of  the  Court's  action 

of  those  who  has  been 


pointing  out  the  fallacies  of  the  Brown 
decision  over  the  years  has  been  Mr.  Da- 
vid Lawrence,  one  of  the  most  respected 
columnists  of  America.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  written  a  significant  column,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  27,  1964.  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  reading  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hoxise. 
The  article  follows: 

Supreme  Court  and  Education — Prince  Ed- 
WARO  County  Decision  Is  Most  Sweeping 
IN  U.S.  History 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
haa  Just  handed  down  a  decision  which  tran- 
scends in  Importance  Its  ruling  of  May  1954. 
ordering  public  schools  to  be  desegregated. 

This  time  the  Supreme  Court  goes  fur- 
ther. It  undertakes  to  tell  the  legislative 
body  of  a  Virginia  county  how  It  shall  appro- 
priate the  taxpayers'  money.  It  tells  the 
board  of  supervisors,  which  is  the  legislative 
body  of  the  county  under  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  that  a  Federal  court 
order  can  be  issued  commanding  the  coun- 
ty boftrd  to  levy  certain  taxes  and  8p>end  cer- 
tain funds  for  purposes  specified  by  the 
court. 

No  such  sweeping  decision  has  ever  come 
from  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  theory  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  has  always  been  that  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  powers  are 
separate,  and  that  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  and  to  elect  a  legisla- 
tive body  to  decide  how  tax  money  shall  be 
spent  cannot  be  Interfered  with  or  impaired 
by  any  order  of  a  court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  this  Instance,  ad- 
mitted that  s  State  "has  a  wide  discretion 
In  deciding  whether  la^s  shall  operate  state- 
wide or  shall  operate  only  in  certain  coun- 
ties, the  legislature  'having  in  mind  the  needs 
and  desires  of  each'."  But  the  opinion  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  State*  may  decide  for  itself  what 
objectives  the  board  of  supervisors  may  have 
had  in  mind  and  can  veto  such  legislation 
if  it  doesn't  conf(»m  to  the  Court's  concep- 
tion Oif  how  the  county's  money  shall  be 
spent. 

The  Supreme  -Court  was  explicit  in  its 
command  as  it  ruled  that  the  Federal  court 
may,  if  necessary,  "require  the  supervisors 
to  exercls^  the  power  that  is  theirs  to  levy 
taxes  to  raise  funds  adequate  to  reopen,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  without  racial  discrimi- 
nation the  public  school  system  In  Prince 
Edward  Co\inty  like  that  operated  in  other 
counties  In  Virginia." 

So,  while  conceding  that  a  State  may  give 
counties  local  autonomy,  the  Supreme  Court 
now  reserves  for  Itself  the  right  to  censor 
such  actions  and  Issue  court  decrees  compel- 
Ing  legislatures  to  vote  certain  taxes.  This 
has  heretofore  always  been  believed  to  be 
discretionary  with  the  legislative  body. 

If  the  principle  established  by  the  high 
court  Is  accepted,  it  could  mean  that  the 
Federal  Judiciary  may  undertake  to  tell  Con- 
gress how  It  shall  spend  tax  money,  and 
particularly  to  order  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, as  weU  as  the  State  legislatures,  to 
spend  the  money  in  ways  which  the^Court  it- 
self would  decide. 

Again  and  again,  spokesmen  for  various 
States  have  argued  that  other  States  got 
more  appropriations  or  more  assistance  from 
the  FMeral  Oovemment,  and  that  this  con- 
stituted a  form  of  discrimination.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  now  can 
rule  not  only  on  such  questions  but  can 
claim  that  the  citizens  are  not  being  given 
"the  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  when  one 
State  or  one  part  of  a  State  is  favored  over 
another  by  Federal  or  State  appropriations. 
Even  more  sensational  is  the  Supreme 
Oourt's  ruling  that  a  county,  and  perhaps 


even  a  Stat^  must  operate  its  educational 
system  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
the  Judiciary.  The  legislatiu-e  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  for  instance,  passed  laws  in  1959 
and  1960.  providing  grants  of  tuition  to  par- 
ents of  "every  child,  regardless  of  race,"  so  as 
to  finance  the  attendance  of  such  a  child  at 
any  "nonsectarlan  private  school  or  a  public 
school  outside  his  locality."  All  localities 
were  also  authorized  to  provide  their  own 
grants  on  a  similar  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
The  people  of  Prince  Edward  Coimty.  where 
the  dispute  arose  over  the  closing  of  the 
public  schools,  offered  to  set  up  private 
schools  for  colored  children  as  well  as  pri- 
vate schools  for  white  children.  But  the  Ne- 
gro organizations  declined  the  offer,  prefer- 
ring to  depend  upon  a  court  battle  by  which 
they  sought  a  compulsory  opening  of  the 
public  schools. 

Thus  a  coimty  in  the  State  of  Virginia  Is 
prevented  by  the  highest  Court  in  the  land 
from  treating  children  of  all  races  equally 
in  permitting  them  to  go  to  private  schools 
of  their  own  choosing  or  to  attend  public 
schools  in  other  counties  or  localities. 

The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  country  may  be 
subjected  to  the  same  Judicial  supervision  on 
the  ground  that,  while  they  might  not  have 
State  financial  support,  these  schools,  never- 
theless, operate  under  a  State  license  or  must 
obtain  educational  accreditation  from  State 
authorities. 

Most  surprising  of  all,  however.  Is  the  con- 
cept expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it 
may  at  will  substitute  Its  own  decrees  for 
the  Judgment  usually  rendered  by  a  State 
or  county  legislative  body  elected  by  the 
people.  An  oligarchy  of  nine  men,  appointed 
for  life,  could  virtually '  control  the  Income 
and  outgo  of  the  budgets  and,  in  effect,  force 
the  spending  of  public  fimds  for  purposes 
not  approved  by  the  people's  representatives. 


Promotion  of  Gala  for  Johnson  Leaves 
Taint  of  Pressure 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  lONNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Federal  employees  have 
complained  about  the  tactics  that  have 
been  employed  in  the  sale  of  $100  tickets 
for  political  fundraising  affairs.  This 
practice  has  been  growing  progressively 
more  prevalent  and  brazen,  and  it 
threatens  the  entire  Civil  Service  System. 

There  are  almost  daily  reports  of  arm 
twisting,  but  politicians  belittle  them, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does 
not  stir  on  the  ground  that  they  have  had 
no  signed  complaints  and,  therefore,  no 
basis  for  action.  It  is  understandable 
that  no  Federal  employee  would  dare  to 
sign  a  complaint  because  of  the  fear  of 
losing  his  job,  when  he  sees  what  happens 
to  men  who  have  dared  to  talk.  Battle 
Hales  was  denied  promotion,  because  he 
talked  out  of  turn,  in  the  eyes  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman.  Jerry  Jickis,  who  revealed 
to  Congress  questionable  use  of  foreign 
aid  funds  in  Cambodia,  was  fired.  Otto 
Otepka,  a  State  Department  security  offi- 
cer, presented  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress and  has  been  in  hot  water  ever 
since. 
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So  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  ca- 
reer employee  would  be  most  hesitant 
about  signing  a  complaint. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  it  has  the  au- 
thority as  expressed  in  existing  law  to 
initiate  its  own  investigation.  This  Com- 
mission was  established  by  the  Congress 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
the  integrity  of  our  Civil  Service  System, 
and  if  improper  political  pressures  are 
being  used,  as  many  are  reporting,  it  is 
the  Conunission's  duty  to  Initiate  action 
under  the  authority  they  now  have. 

For  example,  as  I  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident last  week,  my  own  files  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  information 
which  could  be  useful,  and  it  is  evident 
from  such  articles  as  the  one  by  Jerry 
Kluttz  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
28,  that  there  is  plenty  of  material  if 
there  were  a  will  to  act. 

Perhaps  the  only  course  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware, 
who  called  for  a  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  laws  are 
being  violated,  and  to  prt^iose  legisla- 
tion if  needed. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Elluttz'  article  be  Includ- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  28,  1964] 

Promotion    or    Gala    fob    Johnson    Leavxs 

Taint  or  Pkxssttsz 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

The  Democratic  gala  Is  over  but  the  po- 
litical taint  from  It  lingers  on  in  Federal  of- 
fices here. 

There  Isn^  much  doubt  that  Tuesday 
nlght'B  $100  Democratic  fundraising  salute 
to  President  Johnson  was  actively  promoted 
In  Federal  offlces  In  violation  of  the  spirit 
If  not  the  letter  of  the  law  which  makes  It 
Illegal  to  solicit  political  funds  on  Federal 
property. 

In  the  past  the  State  Department  with  its 
large  body  of  professional  Foreign  Service 
personnel  was  bypassed  by  political  fundrais- 
ers. But  things  have  changed  and  scores 
of  higher  paid  employees  there  were  sent  In- 
vitations to  the  gala  at  their  offices. 

The  employees  charge  that  the  Protocol 
Office  there  not  only  distributed  the  invita- 
tions, and  apparent  violation  of  law,  but  also 
made  calls  to  Jog  them  into  responding  to 
them.  This  Is  the  story  of  one  of  the  em- 
ployees : 

"About  2  weeks  ago  a  mysterious-looking 
letter  was  hand -delivered  to  my  office  in  the 
State  Department.  •  •  •  inside  was  an  in- 
vitation to  the  gala  honoring  President  John- 
son. 

"Monday  the  Protocol  Office  called  to  ask  if 
I  were  going  to  the  gala.  •  •  •  On  inquiring 
uf  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  found  that  they, 
too,  had  received  handwritten,  hand-deliv- 
ered invitations  at  their  offlces  as  well  as 
Bollcltous  calls  from  the  Protocol  Office. 
There  was  more  than  a  little  consternation 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  them. 

"I'm  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the  invita- 
tion was  a  matter  of  protocol  •  •  •  but  the 
Incident  has  begun  to  worry  me.  Lots  of 
timid  souls  clearly  attended  the  gala  for  fear 
that  some  of  their  colleagues,  who  are  de- 
pendent on  political  patronage  for  their 
Jobs,  will  record  the  fact  and  ren^ilnd  any 
and  all  who  might  be  Interested. 

"This  may  be  okay  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
or  even  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  but  for 
those  who  are  supposedly  part  of  the  CivU 
Service  and  Foreign  Service  this  potential 
for  alfresco  blackmaU  Is  a  serious  business. 

"Z  am  sure  the  President  wants  a  CivU 
Sendee  and  a  Foreign  Service  which  will  give 
him,  throtigh  Ills  appointees,  the  best  profes- 


sional sdvloe  possible,  without  fear  or  favor. 
After  all,  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of 
being  President  Is  making  the  bureaucracy 
work  effecttvely  for  the  program  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

"Those  wtao  were  In  charge  of  issuing  In- 
vitations didnt  help  tbe  President.  Some- 
body ou^t  to  teU  him." 

Representative  Nklsek,  Republican,  of 
Minnesota,  charged  on  the  House  floor  that 
topgrade  employees  in  Rural  Electrification 
were  asked  to  buy  $100  tickets  in  their  offices. 
Senator  Wnj.TAHH,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
is  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  direct  the  At- 
tCH-ney  General  to  investigate  the  charges. 

Employees  in  Small  Business,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  Post  Office,  among  others,  have  called  to 
say  they  were  "Invited"  to  attend  the  gala  by 
either  phone  calls  or  personal  contacts  at 
their  crfBces. 

In  most  cases  they  say  they  were  asked  to 
attend  oocktaU  parties  which  were  held 
prior  tm  the  gala  and  given  by  agency  heads. 
Those  who  attended  the  parties  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  gala. 

A  postal  official  commented  yesterday  that 
he  had  never  seen  employees  "so  eager  to 
buy  the  $100  tickets"  and  he  added  that  he 
had  heard  no  one  in  the  Department  com- 
plain about  the  pressure. 

"Pressure  wasn't  necessary  to  sell  the  tl(*- 
ets  this  year,"  he  explained,  "the  employees 
trough  t  them  willingly  because  I  suspect  they 
feel  that  Mr.  Jc^uison  will  be  around  for 
awhile." 

A  Commerce  official  said  the  "educational" 
approach  was  used  to  sell  tickets  to  em- 
ployees there.  He  simply  said  that  employees 
in  the  top  grades  were  given  the  "opportun- 
ity" to  contribute  to  the  party  of  his  choice 
and  he  expressed  the  personal  belief  that 
thoee  wtio  could  afford  It  should  contribute 
to  help  sustain  the  two-party  system.  He 
also  said  no  pressure  was  necessary  to  sell 
$100  tickets  to  the  gala. 

Complaints  from  employees  who  charged 
their  arms  were  twisted  to  buy  tickets  were 
far  fewer  than  last  year.  Two  reasons  were 
were  cited  for  the  slump  In  complaints. 
First,  that  employees  were  getting  accus- 
tomed to  the  pressure,  and  secondly,  tickets 
sold  better  this  year  as  many  business  firms 
bought  them. 


Steel  Indntfary  Opposes  Tariff  Redaction 
Negotiations  at  Geneva 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28, 1964 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent GATT — General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade — negotiations  are  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans 
interested  in  protecting  the  employment 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  Industrial  complex. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
was  given  the  power  to  reduce  across- 
the-board  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent. Himdreds  of  domestic  industries 
here  in  the  United  States,  already  hurt 
by  foreign  imports,  are  threatened  with 
shutdowns. 

Organized  labor  has  Joined  manage- 
ment in  opposing  suicidal  efforts  to  ^ur 
international  trade. 


In  the  steel  industry,  David  J.  McDon- 
ald, president  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  Joined  with  Bethlehem  Steel 
President  Stewart  S.  Cort.  in  urging  the 
U.S.  negotiators  at  Gteneva  to  refrain 
from  agreeing  to  any  further  tariff  re- 
ductions on  foreign  steel  imports. 

Mr.  McDonald  said : 
"We  export  to  the  six  Conunon  Market  na- 
tioiu  less  than  1  ton  of  steel  for  every  ton 
it  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  steel  industry  estimates  that  for- 
eign steel  imports  will  displace  70.000 
American  jobs  over  the  next  3  years. 

Comparative  costs  of  the  entry  of 
heavy  structural  steel  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  and  from 
the  United  States  into  foreign  countries 
already  show  the  domestic  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry to  be  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. The  U.S.  tariff  on  heavy  struc- 
tural steel  imported  from  any  foreign 
covmtry  into  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, is  $2  per  ton.  The  same  type 
steel  exported  from  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  foreign  countries, 
bears  varying  tariffs  nmning  all  the 
way  from  $13.84  per  ton  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  $46.30  per  ton  in  Prance. 

I  might  note  that  the  steel  tariff  set  by 
our  neighbor.  Canada,  is  $33.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sanction  any 
program  that  would  place  our  domestic 
steel  industry  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
competitive  position  in  the  world  market. 

I  regret  that  this  House  saw  fit,  in  1962. 
to  empower  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  tariffs  by  as  much  as 
50  percent.  I  am  certain  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  now  seen  the 
error  of  the  ways.  I  voted  against  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  because  I 
was  fearful  that  the  industries  and  work- 
ers Injured  by  a  reduction  in  tariffs  could 
not  seek  relief  from  Congress  due  to  the 
absolute  delegation  of  this  power  to  the 
President. 

Many  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
more  adversely  affected  by  foreign  im- 
ports than  others.  Our  coastal  regions, 
for  example,  are  more  vulnerable  to  fbr- 
eign  imports  than  are  our  interior  mar- 
kets. 

In  my  own  city  of  Buffalo,  the  steady 
increase  in  foreign  imports  has  placed 
in  jeopardy  literally  thousands  of  Jobs. 
The  steel  industry  Is  only  one  of  a  score  of 
major  industries  located  In  the  Greater 
Buffalo  £u:ea  that  would  feel  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  an  across-the-board  tariff 
reduction. 

I.  for  one,  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
oppose  the  sweeping  nonselective  tariff 
reduction  proposals  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  announced  as  its  objective 
at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  legis- 
lation in  the  very  near  future,  for  Uie 
purpose  of  restricting  the  unlimited 
power  surrendered  by  Congress  to  the 
President  in  1962,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  article 
outlining  the  position  of  the  entire  steel 
industry,  both  labor  and  management,  on 
the  subject  of  tariff  reductions. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
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Honorable  Christian  Her- 
ntative  at  the  Geneva 
3avld  J.  McDonald,  iMresi- 
Steelworkers  of  America. 


opposed  the  argument  made  by  Western  Bu- 
ropean  cotintries  (when  they  raised  their  im- 
pcnt  tariffs  on  steel)  that  the  increases  were 
needed  to  meet  the  unduprlced  c(Mnpetltlon 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  McDonald  said :  "We  are  not  impressed 
by  this  excuse.  In  our  judgment,  another 
motive  was  preventive  protectionism.  We 
export  to  the  six-nation  >  group  less  than 
1  ton  of  steel  products  for  every  10  tons 
it  exports  to  us. 

"We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  freest  possible 
international  trade,  under  reasonable  and 
eqiiltable  conditions  on  both  sides."  Mr. 
McDonald  wrote.  "We  should  demand  frc«n 
other  industrialized  nations  the  same  liberal 
and  honest  treatment  we  are  willing  to  accord 
them."  he  concluded. 

COST    or    KNTSY    DimRrNTIALS 

To  highlight  the  dlspartlea  In  the  struggle 
between  domestic  steel  and  foreign  steel. 
Mr.  Oort  explained  the  wide  difference  In  the 
"cost  of  entry"  of  a  ton  of  forelgi)-inade 
structural  steel  Into  the  UiUted  States  and 
the  cost  erf  entry  of  a  ton  of  domestic  steel 
exi>orted  to  a  foreign  country.  StructursU 
steel,  made  overseas,  enters  the  United  States 
at  a  cost  of  $3  per  ton  regardless  of  country 
of  origin;  the  $3  covers  all  tariff  rates,  as- 
sessment duties,  and  transaction  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  entry  into 
a  foreign  country  for  a  ton  of  U.S.-made 
structural  steel  ranges  all  the  way  from  $13.84 
to  Me.ao.  (The  table  gives  the  "cost  of  entry" 
figures  for  the  various  countries  with  which 
we  find  ourselves  competing.) 

Mr.  Cort,  speaking  for  the  future  Job  se- 
ciirity  of  us  all,  urged  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion: "It  is  my  recommendation  that  you 
advise  the  President  it  ts  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  effect  any 
further  reduction  In  the  tariff  structure  on 
any  steel  product.  •  •  •  Tariff  rates  on  steel 
are  already  the  lowest  of  any  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  coxuitry.  except  certain  agri- 
cultural supplies.  Any  fvn-ther  reduction  will 
widen  the  area  and  the  product  range  •  •  • 
where  foreign  steel  can  compete.  It  wo\ild 
cause  Increased  dislocation  of  steelworkers — 
many  of  whom,  we  believe,  would  find  It  im- 
possible to  duplicate  their  standcurds  of  living 
through  employment  opportunities  now 
available  in  other  Industries." 

Cost  of  entry  for  heavy  structural  shapes 
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Do 
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Do 
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Do 

France 
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'  Belgium.     Prance.     Italy,     Luxembotirg, 
Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  reix>rt  to  my 
constituents  in  the  13th  District  of 
Texas: 


Deab  Prixnd:  Another  Texan  has  recently 
been  thmst  by  fate  into  a  position  of  awe' 
some  responsibility.  Uke  President  John- 
son, this  Texan  is  most  capable  of  dealing 
with  his  new  position  of  responsibility.  I 
am  speaking  of  Congressman  Gbobok  Mahon 
of  Lubbock,  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  recent  death  of  long-time  Member  of 
Congress  Clarenoe  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  more  than  two  decades, 
elevated  Congressman  Mahon  to  his  new 
pKMltlon.  This  committee  is  charged  with 
writing  the  legislation  which  appropriates 
all  the  funds  of  our  national  budget,  more 
than  $100  billion  per  year. 

Congressman  Mahon  Is  well  prepared.  He 
came  to  Congress  in  1934,  and  has  served 
on  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  since 
1039.  For  many  years  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  is  responsible  for  the  defense  ex- 
penditures of  oiu  Federal  Government,  in- 
volving over  half  the  budget.  Gcoaox  Ma- 
HOK  Is  a  respected  and  responsible  Member 
of  Congress.  We  can  be  certain  that  the 
operation  of  this  most  powerful  cocnmlttee 
of  the  Congress  is  in  good  hands.  Altogether 
the  23  Texas  Congressmen  in  the  House  have 
a  combined  total  of  almost  300  years  in  con- 
gressional experience.  In  addition  to  Con- 
gressman Mahon,  three  of  our  Members  hold 
Important  committee  chairmanships,  and 
several  are  chairmen  of  important  subcom- 
mittees. 

Congrssman  Wkight  Paticaw  of  Texarkaiui. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  has  served  in  Congress  since  1928. 
longer  than  any  other  Texan.  Mr.  Patman 
is  one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
Congress. 

Congressman  Oum  X.  Teaoux  of  College 
Station  has  risen  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  "Tioxa" 
Tkagux  was  one  of  the  moet  decorated  heroes 
of  World  War  II.  He  has  been  honored  by 
almost  every  veterans'  organization  in  the 
Nation  for  his  work  in  Congress  on  their  be- 
half. His  committee  supervises  the  third 
largest  expenditiu^  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Congressman  Okax  BTraLaaoN,  of  Anson, 
is  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Bma^BOH  started  his  life 
of  public  service  long  before  his  election  to 
Congress  18  years  ago.  He  is  a  former  FBI 
agent,  a  county  attorney,  and  he  served  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  n. 

Another  Texan  with  large  responsibilities 
Is  Congressman  Bob  Poagx,  of  Waco,  who 
serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultxire.  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
only  committee  which  formerly  elects  a  vice 
chairman.  The  honor  Is  p&ld  to  Bos  Poace 
because  of  his  dedication,  hard  work,  and 
unsurpassed  knowledge  of  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural legislation. 

There  are  two  other  Texas  Congressmen 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  are  "Mr. 
Sam"  Rayburn  and  John  Nance  Gamer. 
Both  of  these  men  rendered  distinguished 
service  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
"Mr.  Sam"  lived  to  become  the  most  re- 
spected Member  of  Congress  in  our  time. 
He  had  an  unblemished  reputation  of  fair- 
ness and  honesty  in  dealing  with  Menrbers 
of  the  House.  He  was  loved  and  he  is  still 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Members  of  the  Texas  delegation  work 
very  closely  together.  Each  Wednesday  we 
meet  during  our  noon  hour  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest.  We  have  been 
pleased  and  fortunate  that  President  Johnson 
has  continued  to  meet  with  us  when  his  de- 
manding schedule   permits. 

In  almost  every  Instance,  the  citizens  of 
Texas  have  had  the  wisdom  to  eltet  good 
men  to  Congress,  and  to  keep  them  there 
long  enough   for  them  to  be  effective.     It 
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takes  a  lot  of  experience  and  knowledge  to 
be  an  effective  Member  of  Congress.  Texas 
has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  its  representa- 
tion in  our  Nation's  Capitol,  for  its  Members 
are  respected,  honored,  and  often  consulted 
in  Congress. 

OordlaUy, 

Oka  RAM  PrracELL. 


Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 


to  help  peoifla  as  much  as  to  teach  people 
to  help  ttiemselveB. 

Maybe  wo  bad  better  get  busy  on  that 
line  of  thought. 

And  we  suggest  that  on  this  Memorial 
Day  all  of  us  remember  those  who  have  died 
for  us  and  utter  a  fervent  prayer  for  those 
who  must  serve  their  country  in  the  days  to 
come. 


The  Cover-Up — ^A  New  Morafity 

EXTENSION  OP  REBylARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 


OF   nXXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  28. 1964 
Mr.     DERWINSKl.       Mr.     Speaker, 
Saturday   we   commemorate    Memorial 
Day,  one  of  the  great  traditional  and  in- 
spiring holidays  of  our  land. 

The  Tri-City  Advertiser,  serving  the 
communitieB  of  Dolton,  Rlverdale  and 
South  Holland  in  south  suburban  Cook 
County  In  its  edition  of  Thursday,  May 
21,  carried  a  most  expressive  and  dra- 
matic editorial  comment  on  Memorial 
Day,  which  I  place  Into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MXMOaiAL  DAT 

The  beginning  of  the  summer  holiday  sea- 
son comes  soon.  The  date  is  May  30.  For 
thousands  this  means  a  week  end  holiday 
with  the  varlovis  resorts  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions anxiously  awaiting  the  throngs  that 
wUl  set-out  for  a  good  time.  This  should 
not  be  denied  to  anyone. 

But  May  30  is  also  Memorial  Day  when 
the  Nation  pauses  to  honor  the  memory  of 
its  war  dead.  Groups  of  falthfvil  men  and 
women  of  the  varlovis  veterans  organlzaMons 
all  over  the  Nation  wUl  forego  any  pleasure 
to  devote  their  time  and  effort  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  went  through  the  heU  of  war 
for  the  safety  and  protecUon  of  those  of 
\is  who  are  here  now. 

This  year  the  day  assumes  an  additional 
importance  because  it  wUl  Include  the  many 
of  our  men  who  died  and  who  wlU  die  In 
the  present  conflicts  going  on  in  the  world. 
These  too,  will  be  honored. 

Those  of  us  who  went  through  the  wars 
remember  all  too  well  the  horrors  of  such 
conflicts  and  the  pain,  misery,  sorrow  and 
despair  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  these 
conflicts. 

Many  of  us  remember  we  were  promised 
that  World  War  I  would  be  "the  war  to 
end  all  wars,"  only  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
wars  to  follow.  No  wonder  men  ask  the 
answer  which,  up  to  now.  has  not  come. 
Those  of  you  who  wonder  at  the  staggering 
amount  of  time,  effort  and  money  being 
spent  on  armaments  and  research  for  instru- 
ments of  war,  might  do  well  to  remember 
that  force,  as  a  deterrent,  could  avoid  any 
worldwide  conflict. 

We  doubt  if  any  one  man  or  group  of 
men  can  give  us  the  means  of  achieving 
permanent  peace.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
If  all  of  us  Joined  in  a  concerted  effort  of 
prayer  and  constructive  thinking  and  living, 
we  might  come  closer  to  th»t  most  desired 
of  all  desires — peace  for  all  men. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "peace  comes 
not  from  the  cannon's  mouth."  Likewise  It 
has  been  said  that  "peace  can  only  come  to 
the  hearts  of  men." 

We  are  impressed  by  a  statement  written 
by  a  prominent  theologian  whereto  it  was 
made  plato  that  Christ  came  cm  earth  not 


OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1964 
Mr.   MEADER.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Evening  Star,  of  March  27,  1964: 
Thx    COVXB-UP--A    Nxw    MoaAurT— Rkcoho 
SHOWS    FxDaaAi.    OFnciAL*    Who    Expose 
Shadt  Dxals  Grr  Boumckd 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  handwrlttog  on  the  wall  has  been  writ- 
ten large  here:  Dont  buck  the  system.  This 
truth  is  freshly  proved  by  a  Government  dis- 
tinguished service  award  to  an  obscure  official 
named  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Mr.  Godfrey  is 
the  Admtoistrator  of  the  Agricultiiral  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  under 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman. 

It  Is  charged  in  the  House  of  Reprsenta- 
tlves  that  Mr.  Godfrey  was  given  this  award 
although  to  his  branch  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice "obviously  a  cover-up  was  attempted  to 
the  entire  BlUle  Sol  Estes  case."  The  evi- 
dence In  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  tovestlgatlon 
showed,  it  is  charged,  incredible  confusion, 
mismanagement,  lack  of  records,  duplication, 
and  "woeful  lack  of  management  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Estes  case." 
Mr.  Freeman  so  values  Mr.  Godfrey  today, 
however,  that  he  confers  upon  him  the  high- 
est accolade  of  hU  department  as  an  example 
to  others. 

But  what  of  the  man  who  testlfled  and  sup- 
plied records  to  show  that  the  big  time  Texas 
promoter  now  under  prison  sentence  for 
fraud  was  shown  favoritism  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
department  as  early  as  November  1961?  This 
man,  N.  Battle  Hales,  has  been  denied  an 
automatic  in-grade  promotion  which  would 
ordtoarlly  have  come  to  him  to  the  course 
of  his  Federal  service.  Thus  the  accuser 
languishes  and  the  accused  flourishes,  al- 
though the  record  seems  clear  that  Blllle  Sol 
enjoyed  a  favored  position  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  no  monopoly  on  this  tech- 
nique. One  Jerry  Jackls,  who  revealed  to 
Congress  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  to 
Cambodia  for  a  Communist-sponsored  hos- 
pital, was  flred  while  the  State  Department 
official  who  made  a  record  against  him  was 
promoted.  ' 

Otto  Otepka,  State  Department  security 
official,  who  committed  the  unforgivable  sin 
of  preachtog  on  his  superiors  and  telling 
Congress  what  Is  wrong  with  the  Internal 
security  system  in  the  State  Department,  is 
to  limbo.  But  William  J.  Crockett  deputy 
undersecretary,  who  was  to  charge  of  the 
Otepka  matter  for  Secretary  Rusk,  is  up  for 
promotion  to  career  minister,  a  better  Job. 
The  Senater  .Pwelgn  Relations  Committee 
is  looktog  toto  this  because  the  record  shows 
wiretapping,  general  harassment,  and  at- 
tempts to  degrade  Mr.  Oteplca  after  he  helped 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  to 
expose  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  State 
Department  security  system. 
It  Is  worth  noting  also  that  Gen.  Curtis 


LeMay  has  been  given  an  extension,  at  least 
until  after  the  election,  of  his  tentire  as  Air 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  IieMay  protested 
against  the  multlbllllon  dollar  award  of  the 
TFX  contract  for  what  he  thought  was  a 
second  best  fighter  plane  to  be  used  by  both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  com- 
mander. Admiral  Anderson,  who  also  ob- 
jected openly  before  Congress,  has  long  stoce 
vanished  from  the  Washington  scene.  But 
General  licMay  was  pototedly  given  only  a 
1-year  reappointment.  Instead  of  the  usual 
4  and  this  has  now  been  extended.  But  it 
looks  as  if  General  LeMay's  service  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close. 

The  pattern  set  to  these  several  cases  Is 
shocking.  The  lesson  taught  to  Federal  of- 
ficials is  that  if  they  see  mismanagement, 
wrongdoing,  or  bad  Judgment  they  would  be 
wise  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  if  they  wish 
to  maintain  or  Improve  their  Job  status. 

Their  worst  sin  would  be  to  tell  thelc story 
to  Congress,  although  it  Is  the  clear  and  Im- 
perative responsibility  of  Congress  to  toqxUre 
Into  the  operation  of  Federal  executive  de- 
partments f\inded  solely  by  the  votes  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  controls  absolutely  -the  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  operate  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  taxation  to  provide  these 
funds.  This  Is  Its  exclusive  power,  and  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  know  how  the  funds 
are  spent. 

Some  kind  of  a  new  morality  seems  to  have 
gotten  lodged  In  official  Washington.  It  Is 
the  morality  of  blind  loyalty  to  superior  au- 
thority and  complete  obeisance  to  the  word 
from  on  high.  It  Is  the  morality  of  cover-up 
to  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case  and  whitewash  In 
the  Baker  case.  And  it  is  not  a  very  healthy 
atmosphere  for  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
public's  business. 


Anotiier  State  DepartmeBt  Bliuder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  when  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  that  the  State  De- 
partment, in  insisting  on  a  $40  million 
loan  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  not 
only  had  broken  a  long-standing  rule  ot 
the  Fund  that  establishes  a  bad  prece- 
dent, but  puts  the  United  States  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  competing^^ith 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  friendship  of 
the  Nasser  regime.  How  many  other 
nations  are  now  going  to  play  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  United  States  to  their 
own  benefit? 

Further,  I  caimot  help  but  agree  with 
the  article  from  the  Times  that  this  ill- 
advised  loan  is  bound  to  Increase  Euro- 
pean reluctance  to  augment  the  role 
of  the  Fund  at  a  time  when  efforts  are 
being  made  to  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terrible  faux 
paus.  In  my  humble  opinion,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  have  the  State  Department 
making  continuous  blimders  such  as  this. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  or  some  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress  will  make  a 
thorough  Investigation. 

The  news  article  to  which  I  refer  fol- 
lows: 
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ilie  State  Department's  basic  policy  has 
been  to  preserve  VA.  links  with  President 
Nasser's  regime.  In  the  view  of  ofllclals,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  did  not  win  complete  support  for 
Soviet  foreign  policy  In  his  Egyptian  tour 
earlito  this  month. 

The  Monetary  Fund  loan  was  thus  impor- 
tant evidence  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  assisting  Mr.  Nasser 
despite  his  statements  that  seem  to  back 
Soviet  policy  in  part  and  despite  his  open 
hostility  to  Israel.  In  the  State  Department 
view.  Mr.  Nasser's  policy  has  been  responsible 
on  the  whole. 

Some  European  financial  officials  view  the 
loan  to  Cairo  as  an  example  of  how  less  de- 
veloped countries  can  play  off  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  United  States  to  their  own 
benefit. 

It  is  known  that  the  UJS.  Treasury  will  fight 
hard  to  keep  the  present  incident  an  Isolated 
one  and  to  preserve  the  baste  financial  rules 
of  the  fund. 

The  Monetary  Fund  has  available  more 
than  $15  billion  in  gold  tind  national  curren- 
cies for  quick  International  credit.  By  the 
fall  of  1963  it  had  provided  more  than  »7 
billion  In  short-term  financial  assistance  to 
48  of  its  members.  The  Fund  was  founded 
by  44  nations  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ence of  July  1944. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Car- 
ver, Jr.,  given  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Visitor  Center  at  Colorado  National 
Monument,  neaf  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
Sunday,  May  24, 1964. 

We,  in  the  West,  are  interested  in  the 
proper  development  of  national  parks, 
national  forests,  and  national  monu- 
ments. I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  pleased  to  read  this  address. 
The  address  follows: 

A  year  ago  I  helped  the  Park  Service  dedi- 
cate a  visitor  center  at  Chancellorsvllle.  Va. 
What  I  remember  of  that  occasion,  with  con- 
tinuing embarrassment,  was  that  It  was  there 
that  I  found,  to  my  consternation  when  I 
turned  over  page  4  of  my  text,  not  the  final 
page  I  expected,  but  page  1  again.  Page  5 
was  back  at  my  seat. 

I've  been  traveling  these  last  2  days  with 
your  Congressman.  Watne  Aspinall.  To  tell 
you  the  truth.  I've  been  traveling  with  him 
for  a  lot  longer  than  2  days.  He  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  best  run  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  it  is  the  best  run  because  he 
is  the  chairman.  His  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee is  the  most  important  conunlttee  of 
the  Congress  for  the  Western  United  States, 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  the  public  lands, 
parks,  water  resource  development,  miner- 
als. Indians,  and  all  the  other  subjects  which 
are.  in  the  executive  branch,  the  assigned  re- 
sponsibilitiee  of  the  Interior  Department, 
where  I  serve. 

We  could  talk  for  a  long  time  about  the 
public  lands,  and  the  reclamation  projects, 
and  the  Indians,  and  the  minerals  of  this 
great  area,  but  our  purpose  today  leads  us  to 
the   national  system  of  parks,  monuments. 


and  recreation  areas  of  which  the  Colorado 
National  Monument  is  one. 

On  my  last  trip  through  the  moniunent,  I 
asked  Superintendent  Bussey  what  he 
thought  was  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  history  of  the  monument.  Without  hes- 
itation he  mentioned  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  people  of 
the  area  about  the  park.  He  singled  out  the 
friendly  and  helpful  intwest  which  Congress- 
man AspiNALL  had  always  shown  to  the  ac- 
tivities here. 

I've  had  a  theory  for  a  long  time  about 
park  areas — what  makes  for  their  establish- 
ment, and  what  makes  for  their  successful 
operation. 

For  establishment,  one  key  is  vision  and  in- 
sight — the  capacity  to  see  a  natural  featiu-e, 
which  may  seem  commonplace,  a  damned 
nuisance,  economically  worthless,  or  all 
three,  at  the  time  and  place,  against  a  larger 
backdrop — the  backdrop  of  geology,  archeol- 
ogy, history  or  esthetics,  for  example. 

But  vision  and  Insight  aren't  enough. 
Added  to  that  must  be  the  wracking,  endless 
work  of  achieving  something  like  a  political 
consensus  locally.  Not  necessarily  evidenced 
by  a  political  act.  such  as  an  election,  but 
by  general  acceptance  in  the  community, 
support  which  may  be  evidenced  in  myriad 
ways — by  chamber  of  commerce  resolutions, 
by  newspaper  support,  by  elected  officials' 
espousal,  by  urglngs  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
If  there  is  such  a  comm\inlty  consensus  at 
the  outset.  It  tends  to  be  self-generating. 
With  any  kind  of  nurturing,  the  good  feeling 
about  parks  tends  to  grow.  Even  paries  which 
seemed  Just  to  squeak  by  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  great  boons,  after  awhile. 

This  unit  of  the  park  system  was  blessed 
from  the  beginning,  txjth  in  the  vision  and 
Inspiration  of  early  leaders,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  spirit  of  cooperation.  This 
Is  clearly  evidenced  by  Its  early  history,  which 
I  personally  checked  in  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment about  It  for  the  period  from  1907 
to  1912. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Idea 
for  the  Colorado  National  Monimient  was 
singlehandedly  conceived,  and  slnglemind- 
edly  pursued,  by  the  colorful  John  Otto. 

When  the  vision  or  inspiration  for  making 
this  a  national  area  came  to  him  I  didn't 
find  out.  Our  earliest  records  only  show 
that  the  first  efforts  must  have  been  con- 
centrated on  the  citizens  of  Orand  Junction. 
In  1907,  Judge  Walter  Sullivan  was  the  drafts- 
man and  scrivener  of  a  formal  letter  to  the 
Register  of  the  UJ3.  Land  Office  at  Montrose, 
asking  "that  the  Interior  Department  set 
aside  certain  lands  for  a  public  park  and 
that  they  be  eventually  granted  to  Mesa 
County."  Other  signers  Included  every 
elected  official  of  the  county,  the  mayor,  city 
clerk,  and  city  treastuer  of  Grand  Junction, 
the  State  senator,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  To 
this  evidence  of  local  unanimity  they  were 
able  to  add  the  formal  endorsement  of  the 
Governor  and  the  auditor  of  State. 

In  due  course,  the  Interior  Department 
heeded  the  request  for  a  temporary  with- 
drawal, being  swayed,  perhaps,  by  the  argu- 
ment In  the  petition  that  to  fall  to  do  so 
would  permit  "any  Interested  person  who 
was  so  disposed  to  make  filing  thereof  as 
agrlcult\n-al  land  or  entry  thereof  as  timber 
and  stone  land"  all  for  the  "mercenary  p\ir- 
pose  of  charging  fees  to  visitors"  and  "to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  same  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  persons  now  living 
or  who  may  hereafter  become  citizens  of  this 
county  and  vicinity." 

Within  2  months,  the  temporary  with- 
drawal for  about  5.000  acres  was  proceesed, 
notwithstanding  a  land  office  clerk's  note 
that  it  was  not  authorized  by  the  Antiquities 
Act.  Another  clerk  indirectly  referred  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  midnight 
creation  of  the  forest  reserves  by  calling  "spe- 
cial attention  to  the  fact  that  the  withdrawal 
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Is  not  for  forestry  purposes  and  I  do  not 
therefore  believe  it  would  be  antagonistic 
even  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  March  4.  1907. 
prohibiting  the  creation  ot  the  national 
forests  In  Colorado  and  certain  other  States 
except  by  act  of  Congress." 

With  the  withdrawal  naade,  Jcbn  Otto  txxik 
up  his  pen  to  get  a  more  permanent  status 
for  the  area.  On  August  8,  1900,  In  a  "My 
Dear  President"  letter  to  William  H.  Taft.  he 
be^Uos  "Again  I  take  the  Uberty  to  caU  your 
attention  to  our  national  montunent  park, 
proposition,"  and  Invited  the  President  to 
visit  the  area. 

Whether  in  response  to  the  Invitation,  I 
doubt,  but  Taft  did  visit  and  another  "My 
Dear  President"  letter  opens,  ''Almost  a  year 
has  passed  since  you  visited  our  valley.  Per- 
haps you  remember  the  Pecu^h  Queen."  I'll 
wager  Mr.  Taft  did  Indeed  remember  the 
Peach  Queen.  Then  a  sly  political  reference, 
perhaps  looking  forward  to  the  1912  Bull 
Moose  campaign  which  unseated  Taft  in  ta.vor 
of  Wilson,  although  1910  was  an  off  year: 
"We  are  standpatters,  that  Is,  we  always 
stand  pat  for  the  continuance  of  prosperity." 
He  asked  Mr.  Taft  to  permanently  establish 
the  area  as  a  national  park,  and  signed  him- 
self "Jolin  Otto.  tnUbullder  and  guide." 

Mr.  Otto  recognized  that  even  then  Presi- 
dents had  to  be  preoccupied  with  Congress: 
"We  hope  that  now  in  between  sessions  you 
can  give  this  matter  the  attention  that  it  as 
we  befieve  duly  deserves." 

The  Presidential  trip  to  the  valley  had  been 
for  the  piuiMse  of  dedicating  the  Ounnlson 
TunneL  Mr.  Otto  appreciated  the  tunnel: 
"A  great  achievement  It  Is  as  the  world 
knows;  as  such  It  is  simply  the  work  of  man." 

In  December  1909,  an  additional  with- 
drawal, up  to  about  18,000  acres,  was  re- 
queetAl  by  the  chamber  of  conunerce.  Prob- 
ably more  because  Senator  Gtiggenhelm  had 
announced  his  Intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  make  the  area  a  national  park,  than  the 
chamber  petition,  this  withdrawal  got  prompt 
and  favorable  Department  action.  Senator 
Guggenheim's  stationery  was  from  the  now 
defunt  "Oonmilttee  on  the  University  of  the 
United  States." 

Ooo  grass  not  having  acted  by  1911,  either 
on  Senator  Guggenheim's  bill,  or  on  Con- 
gressman Edward  Taylor's  companion  meas- 
van,  the  move  started  for  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation of  a  national  monvmient.  The  peti- 
tion from  the  Grand  Junction  area  to  the 
President  bears  literally  hundreds  of  names, 
probably  the  grandparents  or  parents  of  many 
In  this  audience.  Maybe  some  ot  you  here 
today  signed. 

President  Taft,  after  getting  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Department,  signed  the  proc- 
lamation on  May  24,  1911.  And  it  was  here 
that  I  found  the  only  ripple  of  disharmony — 
over  the  name.  On  May  9,  1911,  Mr.  Taylor 
received  a  telegram  from  Grand  Junction: 
"chamber  of  oonunerce  reooounends  Hooper 
National  Monument  in  honor  MaJ.  S.  K. 
Hooper  who  has  done  more  to  advertise 
Colorado's  scenic  attraction  than  any  six 
men  in  State."  A  penciled  note  on  the  tele- 
gram says:  "Held  up  by  violent  protests 
from  Colorado,  Taylor." 

The  chamber  explained  to  the  Congress- 
man what  was  up  In  two  letters,  both  dated 
May  15,  1911.  In  one  this  Informative  sen- 
tence appears:  "The  Fruita  people  could 
have  very  easily  arranged  the  matter  without 
any  friction  If  they  had  called  up  anyone 
here  in  the  city  and  made  a  suggestion." 

And  "I  think  Otto  should  be  consulted 
about  the  matter,  but  he  was  off  In  the  woods 
somewhere." 

And  finally:  "As  I  said  before,  we  will  not 
make  any  further  suggestions  •  •  •  and 
wUl  leave  the  matter  of  selecting  a  name  en- 
tirely with  you  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

But  under  the  same  date,  the  same  cham- 
ber secretfuy  listed  18-typed  names,  and  one 
written  as  an  afterthought  in  pen.    Here  are 


the  18  typed:  Dinosaur.  Mammoth,  Mesa 
Rojo,  Orand  National,  Grand  River  National. 
Otto,  Ute,  Robldeau  (he  was  a  trapper  who 
lived  In  this  territory  In  1833),  Mscalante, 
Domlngues.  Independence,  Crawford,  Liberty, 
Sphinx,  Mile-High,  Columbus.  Columbine, 
and  Centennial. 

The  one  penned  in?  Tou  guessed  it. 
"Colorado  National  Monument."  Congress- 
man Taylor  was  responsible  for  Its  selection. 
Well,  other  Interesting  things  happened. 
Mr.  Otto  got  married.  Collier's  weekly,  al- 
though they  had  written  the  Department  to 
verify  their  facts,  annoiuiced  erroneously 
that  It  was  to  be  named  "Monolithic  National 
Monuments"  And  they  started  a  legend 
about  where  the  marriage  took  place: 

"The  segregation  ot  this  section  of  land 
crowns  the  personal  wcM'k  of  the  last  6  years 
of  one  of  the  West's  most  peculiar  charac- 
ters, John  Otto.  Otto,  without  any  hope  of 
personal  gain,  unpaid,  and  for  a  long  time 
actually  discouraged  by  the  open  Jeers  with 
which  his  work  was  greeted,  opened  up  the 
natural  wonders  of  this  district  to  the  world. 
With  the  aid  of  two  burros  he  has  built  over 
12  miles  of  splendid  trail,  leading  Into  and 
through  the  various  canyons  of  the  park. 
In  places  he  has  drilled  through  solid  rock 
for  long  distances.  During  the  last  few  years 
he  has  been  supported  by  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  Ftulta  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

"On  July  4  (1912),  he  will  be  married  on 
the  top  of  Independence  Monument  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Famham  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  an 
artist  •  •  •  Otto  has  Just  completed  an 
Iron  ladder  to  the  top  of  this  shaft  which 
is  575  feet  high." 

An  equally  fascinating  st<x7  is  the  episode 
of  the  flag  to  fly  atop  Independence.  I  must 
abbreviate  It.  Mr.  Otto,  after  the  proclama- 
tion was  signed,  was  hired  as  custodian  and 
sole  employee  at  81  a  month.  He  took  to 
writing  through  channels,  never  again  to 
the  President,  but  Instead  to  his  boss,  the 
commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

At  first  he  wrote  that  he  would  use  his 
salary  to  buy  a  $12  flag  once  a  year  to  fly  on 
Independence,  but  he  soon  decided  he  ought 
to  get  one  free  from  the  Government — and 
he  did.  Then  he  located  a  couple  of  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  mules  not  being  use(},  which 
the  Reclamation  man  was  willing  to  let  him 
have  "but  for  the  trouble  of  it." 

It  Is  always  fun,  and  instructive  too,  to 
poke  aroimd  In  the  old  flies  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Invariably  one  flnds  that  however 
much  things  have  changed,  they  remain  al- 
ways the  same. 

The  people  don't  react  differently  now 
than  they  did  In  1911.  We  have  today  our 
John  Ottos — some  unrecognized.  The  bene- 
fits of  cooperation  in  the  identification  of 
values  on  the  public  lands,  and  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  these  values  in  the 
public  Interest  remain  the  same,  too. 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion,  dedicating 
as  we  do  this  fine  structure  to  serve  the 
needs  of  nimibers  of  people  which  even  the 
farseeing  Grand  Junction  people  couldn't 
have  imagined  in  1907.  I  hope  that  we  re- 
dedlcate  om-selves,  too,  to  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  helpfulness  which  has  marked 
the  entire  history  of  Colorado  National 
Monument. 

With  men  like  Watnk  Asfinaix  In  Con- 
gress, this  relationship  will  be  built  on  solid 
footing.  For  he  understands  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  each  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  public  lands, 
including  the  paries  and  monuments. 

The  source  of  our  national  strength  is  not 
in  the  structures  we  build,  whether  physical 
or  governmental,  but  In  the  people  and  their 
elected  officials. 

President  Johnson  has  infused  all  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  too  with 
a  nep  ensareness  of  this  elemental  fact. 
VhezQ  opijortunlty  la  blighted,  where  the 
f>eople  cannot  break  out  of  the  chains  of 
poverty   forced    upon    them,   where    people 


cannot  vote  or  are  denied  the  rights  ot 
Americans,  to  that  extent  the  whole  Nation 
suffers.  A  gpiiit  ot  national  cooperation  In 
meeting  these  problems  U  evident  every- 
where. 

As  the  oldtlmers  here  express  sattsfactlati 
that  they  helped  make  this  park  a  reality, 
so  all  of  us  will  someday  express  satisfac- 
tion that  we  helped  in  the  great  struggles 
for  equality  and  Justice  In  the  1980'a 


'New''  JoluisoB  BcfBf  Created 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

or  wxsT  vnunmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Map  28, 1964 

Mr.  SLACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  of  editorial  oomment  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
political  writers  In  West  Virginia  and  I 
thin^it  represents  a  deyelomnent  which 
Is  becoming  increasingly  recognized.    I 
commend  the  comments  of  the  writer. 
Harry  Hoffmann,  of  the  Charleston.  W. 
Va.,  Gazette,  to  your  attention. 
[From   the   Charleston    (W.   Va.)    Oasette, 
Apt.Zi.l96*] 
"Mrw"  JoHirsoN  Bbmc  CMmatko 
(By  Harry  Hoffmann) 

WASHiKGToir. — Last  week  marked  the  start 
of  what  might  be  called  the  creation  ot  the 
"new"  Lyndon  Johnson.  A  change  tn 
"image"  was  needed,  and  the  results  so  far  are 
good. 

The  act  of  violence  last  November  that 
moved  the  tall  Texan  abruptly  from  relative 
obscurity  into  the  full  glare  that  goes  with 
the  Presidency  was  not  an  easy  transition 
for  him. 

What  made  it  most  dUBcxilt  was  the  new 
avua  of  dignity,  of  Intellectual  composure, 
of  sparkling  wit  and  serious  demeanor  that 
had  been  brought  to  the  White  House  by 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He  had  given 
the  American  people  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  Nation's  highest  office— cmd  It  was  evi- 
dent they  liked  what  they  saw. 

It  was  evident  also  that  no  one  could  be 
expected  to  reflect  the  new  image  in  quite 
the  same  good  grace  as  John  Kennedy— cer- 
tainly not  the  outgoing  rancher  from  Texas 
with  his  back-slapping  tendencies  ranging 
from  the  bolst\irous  gixffaw  to  the  wheeler- 
dealer  hug. 

For  a  period  It  seemed  that  Johnson  might 
have  determined  to  force  a  transfer  of  the 
Kennedy  image  to  himself — without  being 
quite  able  to  distinguish  between  sparkling 
wit  and  clownishness,  as  Indicated  by  his 
recent  episode.  He  was  dignified,  sincere, 
even  hmnble  as  he  talked  about  "this  Job 
which  fate  has  thrust  upon  me." 

"The  President  always  has  to  think  of 
America  as  a  continuing  community,"  he 
said.  "He  has  to  try  to  see  how  his  decisions 
will  affect  not  only  today's  citizens,  but  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He  has  to 
try  to  peer  into  the  future,  and  he  has  to 
prepare  for  that  future. 

"If  the  policies  he  advocates  lack  this  dl- 
mentlon  of  depth  and  this  dlpienslon  ot  stay- 
ing power,  he  may  gain  this  or  that  advan- 
tage in  the  short  term,  but  he  can  set  the 
country  on  a  false  course  and  profit  today 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  world  tomorrow." 

Then,  disregarding  the  possibility  some 
editors  might  object  that  he  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them  as  a  captive  audience,  he 
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pounded  home  some 
AsMTlca's  needs 

OMl  rlghtK:  "Out 
mented  ••■•  until 
being  oonaMered  li 
oi  Uw.    The 
bepeaeed?' 

-jm  tt  Mklng  too 
ooontzy  to  prepare 
can  f  eoe  lllnen  wtaeh 
face  It  without  th< 
empty  pvme,  or 
poUcy?" 

TtuiT9  mm  no  eli 
at  alneerlty,  no 
dealer.    Thl«  was  a 
ognlxe  that  fate 
fulfill. 


NaUon  will  Utb  In  tor- 

(he  drll  rights  bill  now 

written  Into  the  books 

Is  no  longer,  'shall  it 
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persuasive  arguments  on 


much  for  this  bountiful 

ft  law  so  that  older  folks 

It  IneTltably  comes  and 

chill  foreboding  (rf  an 

Inadequate   Insurance 

.dwnlshness  here,  no  lack 
Isipresalon   of   a   wheeler- 
man  who  seemed  to  rec- 
glven  him  a  destiny  to 


Uick  Sam'  \  Grocery  Stores 


EXTENSIOH  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   mssotna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  f  RSPRBSENTATIVES 


Thurtday 


May  28. 19S4 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Jdnt  Economic  Committee  had  oc- 
casion to  study  thi  military  procurement 
system.  In  c(Huie  :tlon  with  those  hear- 
ing, a  rq;>ort  fron  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unltet  States  was  requested 
on  the  operation  of  the  military  com- 
missary stores.  That  report,  when 
received.  Indicate!  that  not  only  were 
them  conslderablt  operating  losses,  but 
also  there  was  much  wasted  effort  and 
money  In  the  anni  lal  survey  that  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Def(  nse  Department.  The 
report  also  Indlca  «d  that  the  adminis- 
trative regulation  I  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment In  this  I  egard  were  in  conflict 
with  the  congress!  )nal  Intent  In  passage 
of  the  law.  To  res  ledy  this  situation,  the 
Comptroller  suggdsted  that  either  the 
back-door  appropi  latlons  for  these  cohi- 
missarles  be  suspended,  or  that  some 
guidelines  be  set  1  y  legislation  to  Insure 
their  operation  w  thin  the  scope  of  the 
law.  On  May  14, :  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  have  the  ^ect  of  establishing 
these  guidelines,  yhls  week,  an  editorial 
appeared  In  the  W  ishlngton  Post  of  May 
25  which  points  u  p  the  problem  that  Is 
attendent  In  this  :  irea. 

Under  unanlmoi  is  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  In  the  Ri  cord  at  this  point : 
[From  the  Waal  ington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Uay  IS,  1964] 
ITmclx  Sam*  i  SnpsaMABxrrs 
nost 


Long  ago  when 
located  In  thinly 
Oorerament-operatc^ 
were  eatabUshed  to 
pcnwmel  with  stap(( 
But  like  weeds  in  a 
have  continued  to 
the  typical  military 
try  can  be  amply 
prise*. 

Testimony  before 
mlttee  reveals  the 
now  operating  a 
supermarkets  which 
at  S7S0  million, 
increased  In  numbei 
last  decade,  sell 
and  drlllan  employ* 
ment  at  prices 
about  38  percent 
private  food  store*. 

The  bargain 


whjch 


military  bcues  were 

palliated  frontier  areas, 

commissary      stores 

provide  the  families  of 

.es  at  reasonable  prices. 

(arden  the  commissaries 

I  lultlply  in  an  era  when 

nstallatl'on  in  this  coun- 

rved  by  private  enter- 

1  he  Joint  Economic  Corn- 
Defense  Departmrnt  is 
nlttlonwlda  chain  o<   269 
do  an  annual  btisineas 
eee  stores,  which  have 
by  88  percent  over  the 
merchandise  to  the  mlUtary 


of  the  Defense  Depart- 
on   the  average  are 
Itelow  those  charged  by 


prlos  save  those  privileged 


to  shop  at  the  commissaries  about  $270  mil- 
lion a  year.  But  these  benefits  must  be  re- 
duced by  $150  million  in  uncovered  c<xnmis- 
sary  costs,  losses  made  up  by  the  tazputyers 
in  each  year,  and  by  the  eroelon  of  the  pri- 
vate tax  base. 

Clearly  the  savings  conferred  by  the  oper- 
ations of  the  commissaries  constitute  a 
subsidy,  and  it  is  proper  to  ask  who  is  being 
subsidized  and  why.  Perhaps  a  case  can  be 
niade — a  rather  weak  one — for  subsidizing 
the  enlisted  military  man  who  attempts  to 
raise  a  family  on  a  small  salary.  But  what 
reasonable  defense  can  be  made  for  extend- 
ing commissary  privileges  to  civilians  whose 
civil  service  salaries  exceed  the  national 
averages? 

In  addition  to  inviting  invidious  compar- 
isons by  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  who 
must  pay  prices  that  reflect  the  full  costs  of 
food  distribution,  the  perpetuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  commissary  chain  clearly  vio- 
late the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Congress.  A 
law  passed  in  1953  Instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  operate  commissaries  only  when 
food  Items  are  "not  otherwise  available  at  a 
reasonable  distance  and  a  reasonable  price." 
By  arbitrarily  assimilng  a  markup  of  no  more 
than  20  percent  over  commissary  costs  to 
constitute  a  reasonable  price,  the  Defense 
Department  Justifies  the  operation  of  eight 
commissary  stores  in  the  Washington  area 
and  others  In  almost  every  large  city. 

The  Hovise  Appropriations  Committee  has 
Just  refused  a  '^top  priority"  request  from 
the  Air  Force  to  build  a  $145,000  commissary 
in  Portland.  Oreg.  This  reluctance  to  expand 
the  system,  while  welcome,  hardly  cuts  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  ap- 
pear unable  or  unwilling  to  close  down  the 
commissaries  by  administrative  action.  And 
if  they  fail  to  act  In  the  near  future.  Con- 
gress would  do  wen  to  consider  the  carefully 
drafted  bill  (HJl.  11259)  submitted  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  B.  CmiTTS,  of  Bdissoiirl, 
which  would  close  down  those  stores  In  the 
continental  United  States  that  cannot  meet 
the  test  of  necessity  and  compel  those  re- 
maining in  business  to  charge  competitive 
prices  which  reflect  f\ill  costs. 

If  the  low-ranktng  military  personnel  were 
compensated  by  salary  Increases  for  the  loss 
of  the  commissary  subsidy,  a  net  saving 
would  stiU  be  effected  by  eliminating  the 
operating  losses  on  a  chain  of  stores  appro- 
priate only  on  frontier  posts. 


Bctte  Davis-Joan  Crawford  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1964 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  1964,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  will 
honor,  through  a  proclamation  by  Its 
mayor,  Actresses  Joan  Crawford  and 
Bette  Davis  on  the  occasion  of  the  start 
of  their  second  costarrlng  motion  pic- 
ture. They  are  being  honored  not  only 
by  the  city,  but  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  their  fellow  workers  in  th^  mo- 
tion picture  industry,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  my  district. 

Misses  Davis  and  Crawford  have, 
through  the  years,  helped  to  create  the 
glamour  that  is  Hollywood  and  have,  by 
their  much  acclaimed  talent,  won  recog- 
nition throughout  the  world  for  our 
country's  cultiu*al  achievements  as  well 
as  for  their  own  personal  success. 

Both  of  these  great  ladles  have  not 


only  contributed  much  honor  to  our  mo- 
tion picture  ind\istry  and  to  their  pro- 
fession, but  have  also  contributed 
insBeasuraby  to  the  welfare  and  itd- 
ment  of  our  society. 

Miss  Davis,  the  only  woman  to  have 
served  as  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  was 
the  cofounder  of  the  Hollywood  Canteen 
during  World  War  n  and  is  the  perma- 
•nent  president  of  the  canteen,  which 
now  exists  to  provide  funds  to  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Relief  Fund  and  charitable 
activities  of  the  Variety  Clubs  Interna- 
tional. A  Los  Angeles  Times  "Woman 
of  the  Year,"  Miss  Davis  is  idso  well 
known  for  her  articles  on  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  with  reference  to  her 
retarded  adopted  daughter,  which  have 
aided  important  research  In  this  field. 
She  is  president  of  the  Tailwaggers.  an 
organization  dedicated  to  all  dog  lovers. 
Nominated  10  times  for  an  Academy 
Award  and  one  of  the  few  to  have  won 
2  Academy  Awards,  Miss  Davis  takes 
her  obligations  as  a  citizen  with  as  much 
seriousness  and  pride  as  she  does  her 
professional  career.  Her  other  philan- 
thropies include  time  given  to  the 
WAIFS,  service  as  a  good  will  ambassa- 
dress, and  cooperating  with  numerous 
worldwide  charitable  organizations. 

Miss  Crawford's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  country  and  society  are  conspicuous 
by  their  unending  number.  She  is  chair- 
woman of  the  Stars  for  Mental  Health 
of  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  ambassadress  at  large  for  CARE, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
USO  in  New  York,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  World  RehabllitatiMi 
Fund  and  serves  as  a  sponsor  for  New 
York's  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion Christmas  Seals  Campaign.  The 
actress,  also  an  Academy  Award  winner, 
helped  to  establish  free  theater  for  the 
public  in  the  annual  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val in  New  York's  Central  Park  and  she 
has  helped  to  raise  funds  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  Muscular  Dystr(H)hy, 
Salvation  Army,  Youjjg  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une Fresh  Air  Fund,  and  many  other 
worthwhile  causes. 

Along  with  the  many  constituents  in 
my  district  who  will  be  honoring  Joan 
Crawford  and  Bette  Davis  at  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox Studios  on  the  day  named  in 
their  honor,  I  wish  to  publicly  acknowl- 
edge and  commend  their  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  our  society  as  well  as 
their  great  talents  which  have  done  so 
much  to  make  our  motion  picture  Indus- 
try the  greatest  in  the  world. 


The  Late  Honorable  Garence  Cannon 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PEMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri. 
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Clarence  Cannon's  career  in  Govern- 
ment has  spanned  over  50  years.  Our 
country  and  its  representative  institu- 
tions will  long  feel  his  impact  as  a  great 
parliamentarian,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  over  40  years,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

His  eulogy  can  be  spoken  simply;  he 
was  an  honorable  man.  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  great  ability,  and  he  has  served 
his  country  well. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
Cannon,  their  daughters,  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 


A  Saccess  m  Foreign  Aid:  4-K  Clubs  in 
Kenya 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vital  resources  in  any  nation  is  its 
youth,  and  in  a  basically  agricultural 
coimtry  the  economic  future  can  well 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  its  future 
farmers. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, through  technical  cooperation  de- 
veloinnent  assistance,  provides  agricul- 
tural extension  services  similar  to  those 
In  the  United  States  which  have  helped 
our  coimtry  achieve  agricultiiral  prog- 
ress. Today,  AID'S  extension  farm 
youth  movement  thrives  in  62  different 
countries.  Including  Kenya. 

In  Kenya  farming  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  work  of  girls  and  women. 
However,  as  cash  crops  have  increased  in 
Importance,  more  men  have  takfen  an  in- 
terest in  the  land,  but  the  young  ones 
must  be  shown  the  attractiveness  and 
worthiness  of  agricultural  production. 
With  only  10  percent  of  their  secondary 
school  age  children  attending  school  and 
with  only  a  small  number  of  youth  agri- 
cultural technical  stations,  Kenya  needed 
a  widespread  grassroots  program  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  through 
which  boys  and  girls  could  learn  by  ac- 
tual experience  and  discover  at  the  same 
time  the  joy  of  creating  with  their  own 
hands. 

For  their  inspiration.  U.S.  AID  and 
Kenyan  Department  of  Agriculture  ofla- 
ciEkls  turned  to  the  extension  farm  youth 
movement,  using  our  own  4-H  Clubs  as 
an  example.  They  chose  the  name  4-K 
Clubs,  the  K's  standing  for  three  Swahlll 
words  meaning  to  "unite,"  to  "work"  with 
one's  hands  and  to  "help"  oneself,  one's 
community,  and  Kenya. 

Government  Agriculture  extension 
staff  members  were  trained  to  assist  and 
advise  local  4-K  Clubs.  In  April  1963 
actual  organization  began.  Staff  mem- 
bers first  approached  the  local  commu- 
nity leaders,  then  informal  leaders,  pro- 
gressive farmers,  and  the  {Barents  to  en- 
list their  support,  explaining  that  they 
would  be  needed  as  impaid  vc^unteer 
leaders  and  to  help  the  youngsters  buy 
garden  seed.   Finally,  the  children  them- 


selves were  approached.  Interest  here 
was  already  high  because  of  discussion 
with  their  parents.  The  children  formed 
their  own  club  In  which  they  democrat- 
ically ^ected  o£Elcers  and  made  plans  for 
projects.  They  were  divided  into  two 
groups:  8-  to  15-  and  16-  to  22-year-olds. 

Each  youth,  given  his  or  her  own  pro- 
ject, raises  rabbits,  poultry  or  other  live- 
stock or  grows  vegetables  or  other  field 
crops,  usually  on  his  family's  plot  of  land. 
All  outlay  is  at  his  own  expenses  and 
produce  grown  Is  often  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket which  teaches  the  boys  and  girls 
techniques  of  selling.  Participants  visit 
each  other's  plots  and  enter  different 
shows  where  their  produce  is  judged  in 
competition. 

Tfhe  whole  project  has  cost  little.  No 
dues  are  collected,  volunteers  lead  groups 
and  suitable — usually  informal — ^meeting 
places  are  chosen.  AID  and  the  Kenyan 
Department  of  Agriculture  jointly  pro- 
vide money  to  run  the  organization  and 
to  assist  in  training  leaders. 

The  movement,  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple. Is  growing  rapidly.  Already  there 
are  over  75  clubs  who  boast  a  combined 
membership  of  more  than  1,800. 

Thus,  the  4-K  Clubs  are  training  Ken- 
ya's farmers  of  the  future  in  more  scien- 
tific ways  and  are  inculcating  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  farming.  At  the  same  time  the  youth 
are  obtaining  experience  in  democratic 
methods  at  a  local  level  and  the  thrill 
of  individual  initiative  and  achievement. 


Constitutional  Protection  of  the  Human 
Person 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  1964,  Law  Day  U.SA.  was  observed 
throughout  our  Nation.  A  very  Inspir- 
ing and  moving  ceremony  was  held  at 
the  World's  Pair  grounds.  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Queens  County 
Bar  Association.  All  who  were  able  to 
participate  In  this  program  or  witness  it 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  associa- 
tion, especially  Its  very  able  president, 
Nat  Hentel,  Esq. 

The  main  speaker  at  this  ev^t  was 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Hon.  James  J.  Delaney,  and,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  text  of  his  fine  address: 

CONSTTrunONAL    PrOTXCTION    or    THE    HUMAlf 
PSSSON 

(Address  by  Oongreesman  James  J.  Delanet, 
Law  Day  observance,  Queens  County  Bar 
Association,  May  1, 1964) 

I  feel  most  honored  to  join  with  you  In 
the  celebration  of  Law  Day,  and  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  lee  so  many  new  citizens 
present  for  this  occasion.  The  observance 
of  this  day  and  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
It  has  generated  proves  once  more  the  truth 
at  Judge  Learned  Hand's  statement,  "Lib- 
erty lies  In  the  hearts  of  men." 

We,  as  Americans,  have  set  this  day  aside 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  liberty  and  to 


reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America — a  nation  ruled  by  laws  and  not  by 
men.  Law  Day  Is  a  time  of  rededlcatlon  t« 
the  Ideals  of  equality  and  Jvtstlce — equality 
and  Justice  under  the  law. 

While  America  began  with  a  government 
in  which  liberty  and  the  law  stood  hand  In 
hand,  I  do  not  beUeve  we  could  have  main- 
tained those  high  Ideals  without  the  con- 
stant reinforcement  of  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual bulwarks  by  citizens  who  recognized  their 
value.  For  liberty  does  Indeed  Uve  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and,  again  quoting  Judge 
Hand,  "when  it  dies  there,  no  court  cam 
save  it." 

America  received  the  necessary  reinforce- 
ments from  many  countries.  Men  and  wo- 
men who  sought  equality  and  liberty  came 
to  our  shores,  leaving  behind  oppression, 
bigotry,  and  hunger.  TO  them  it  was  a  land 
of  hope  and  freedom,  a  land  of  opportunity. 
These  immigrants,  these  new  Americans, 
have  been  the  wellsprlng  of  renewed  patriot- 
ism and  promoters  of  freedom  in  this  land. 

We  pn-ide  ourselves  in  the  fact  that  the 
newest  American  stands  equal  to  the  oldest 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Daniel  Webster  said,  "God  grants  liberty 
to  those  who  love  it."  There  are  few  of  us 
here  who  respect  the  rule  of  law  as  much, 
comprehend  its  magnificence  so  completely, 
or  understand  its  meaning  so  deeply  as  those 
who  have  lived  outside  Its  protection. 

On  this  Law  Day  we  owe  special  thanks 
to  those  men  and  women  who,  -by  profession, 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  In  suppcnrtlng  the 
law.  Principally,  these  are  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary,  practicing  attorneys,  and  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Their  responsibilities  go  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  technical  competence,  for 
they  are  key  men  in  the  preservation  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  dignity.  To  them  each 
problem  must  be  seen  as  a  new  problem  and 
each  man  crossing  their  paths  as  a  new  man. 
an  individual.  They  cannot  fall  Into  routine. 
They  cannot  become  Jaded  In  their  work. 
For  If  they  become  careless  with  the  rights  of 
men,  those  rights  are  no  longer  meaningful. 
The  fact  that  liberty  nourishes  across  this 
land  is  undeniable  testament  to  their  con- 
tinuing success. 

The  Chief  Justice  oi  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren,  In  a  speech  deUvered  at  Teshlva 
University,  New  York,  N.T.,  on  the  20th  day 
of  March  1961  said:  "Thwe  U  a  law  bdiind 
the  law."  He  suggested  that  the  study  of 
Aristotle,  Malmonldes,  and  Aquinas  would 
reveal  the  key  to  the  "law  behfhd  the  law." 

In  oiir  Anglo-American  jwlsprudence  the 
concept  of  freedom,  equality,  and  dignity  of 
the  human  person  has  been  the  touchstone 
which  has  given  life  to  oiu:  constitutional 
history  and  has.  In  reality,  been  the  "law 
behind  the  law"  referred  to  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  dvil  law  of  Rome, 
a  totalitarian  system  of  law,  never  prevaUed 
In  England  or  the  United  States.  Although 
Anglo-American  law,  to  use  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  language  "Borrowed  Its 
modem  procedure  from  the  Roman  law,  It 
never  accepted  the  substantive  law  of  the 
Roman  code  as  the  law  of  the  realm." 

The  Judaic  Christian  tradition  and  its  con- 
cept of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  has 
made  its  Influence  felt  In  Anglo-American 
law  from  the  13th  century  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  present  time.  Bracton  In  the 
first  book  written  on  English  law  under  the 
title  of  "Law  and  Customs  of  the  Angles," 
stated:  "The  king  is  under  Ood  and  the  law." 
In  modern  terminology  this  would  mean  that 
all  government  is  under  Ood  and  the  law. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  recognition  of 
the  primacy  of  the  human  person  and  the 
limitation  of  the  state  In  Anglo-American 
law.  Substantially  the  same  language  was 
repeated  In  the  Magna  Carta  in  the  13th 
century  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  "The  Mon- 
archy" which  is  the  first  book  written  In 
English  on  the  English  Constitution.     This 
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deciding  issue  in  all  of  the  controversial  con- 
stitutional cases  passed  upon  by  the  U^S.  Su- 
preme Court  during  the  last  S  years.  It  Is 
well  to  remember  that  in  all  of  these  cases 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  Interpreting  basic 
law  so  as  to  protect  the  freedom,  equality, 
and  dignity  of  the  human  person  against  the 
act  of  any  and  all  human  legislators  whether 
St^  or  Federal. 

raxxDOM  or  axucxoN  ( i  > 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  really  a  freedom  of  the  human  person 
amendment.  It  is  usually  subdivided  into 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  expression, 
and  freedom  of  association. 

IXirlng  the  last  five  terms  the  lefidlng 
cases  dealing  with  religious  freedom,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld,  as  constitu- 
tional that  the  Lincoln  Square  project,  which 
provided  land  to  Pordham  University,  at  sub- 
stantially lees  than  its  cost,  did  not  raise 
any  constitutional  Issue  (Harris  v.  City  of 
New  York).  In  Kissinger  v.  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  refused  to  hear  a  claim 
of  a  farmer  that  a  Federal  statute  penaliz- 
ing him  for  exceeding  his  wheat  quota  vio- 
lated his  reUgioTis  beliefs.  In  Ensfel  v.  Vitale. 
the  Court  held  unconstitutional  a  State 
nondenom  1  national  regents  prayer  as  con- 
stitutional violative  of  the  first  amendment. 
In  School  District  of  Abington  Township  v. 
Schempp,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
compulsory  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  compxUsory  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools  is  unconstitutional.  In 
Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  the  Coiu^  held  that  a 
Seventh-day  Adventlst  who  refused  to  wcwk 
on  SatTirdays  because  of  her  religious  be- 
liefs could  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  unemplojrment  Insurance  and  further  di- 
rected that  a  SUte  statute  which  had  this 
effect  would  be  in  vlolaUon  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Thus  It  would  be  seen  that  In  all  of  the 
cases  Involving  religious  freedom,  under  the 
first  amendment,  the  issue  Involved  was  the 
freedom  of  the  human  person  to  think  and 
practice  his  religion  with  complete  freedom, 
free  from  any  coercion  by  the  State. 
rxxEDOK  or  xxpazssioN   (a) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  restrains  governmental  ac- 
tion in  freedom  of  expression  It  does  not 
necessarily  approve  or  Justify  the  expres- 
sions uttered  but  rather  merely  holds  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  human  legislation. 

In  One,  Inc.  v.  Oleson,  Sunshine  Book  Co.  v. 
Summerfleld,  Times  Film  Co.  v.  City  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Smith  v.  California,  which  dealt 
with  two  Federal  statutes  and  an  Illinois 
statute  prohibiting  obscenity,  the  Court  held 
that  the  publications  and  expressions  com- 
plained of  did  not  constitute  hard-core 
obscenity  and  sustained  the  right  of  the 
Individuals  to  express  themselves  in  the 
manner  in.whlch  they  did. 

In  Talley  v.  California,  a  California  ordi- 
nance made  It  a  crime  to  distribute  hand- 
bills unless  they  carried  the  name  of  the 
author  and  distributor.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  statute  as  unconsti- 
tutional as  abridging  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  the  human  person. 

In  Manual  Enterprises  v.  Day,  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Postmaster 
General  could  not  bar  from  the  malls  cer- 
tain lascivious  photographs.  Likewise  In 
Wood  v.  Georgia,  the  Court  reversed  a  con- 
tempt conviction  of  a  sheriff  In  Georgia  who 
published  statements  critical  of  grand  Jury 
proceedings. 

In  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Sulliiyan, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional 
a  Rhode  Island  statute  which  authorized  a 
State  commission  to  circularize  listing  of 
objectionable  books  and  reminding  the 
seller  of  the  commission's  duty  to  recom- 
mend prosecution  of  purveyors  of  obscenity, 
as  It  constituted  a  governmental  censorship 
prohibited  by  the  first  amendment. 


In  Edwards  v.  South  Carotlna,  the  Court 
set  aside  a  conviction  of  a  number  of  Negro 
students  In  the  State  of  3outh  Carolina  who 
were  engaged  in  peaceful  demonstrations 
against  segregation.  The  Court  likewise 
held  that  this  conviction  violated  the  first 
amendment.  Here  again  we  see  that  the 
test  In  all  of  these  freedtom  of  expression 
cases  involved  the  freedom  of  the  human 
person  to  express  himself  without  restraint 
insofar  as  governmental  action  is  concerned. 

VRKXDOIC   OF   ASaxiCBLT     (3) 

In  NAACP  V.  Alabama  the  Court  set  aside 
a  9100.000  fine  for  contempt  of  ooiu-t  im- 
poced  by  the  State  of  Alabama  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advanoement  of 
Colored  People  as  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  held  that  the  first  amendment  gxiaran- 
teed  to  human  persons  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  associations. 

In  Staub  v.  City  of  Baxley,  the  Court  set 
aside  a  Georgia  ordinance  which  prohibited 
solicitation  of  members  for  any  dues-collect- 
ing "organization,  union  or  society"  imless 
application  was  first  made  to  the  city  and 
the  city  council.  The  defendant  attempted 
to  solicit  members  for  the  ILGW  Union  and 
was  convicted  under  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion. The  Court  set  aside  the  ordinance  as 
unconstitutional  and  held  that  the  hiunan 
person  had  the  right  to  associate  and  to  as- 
semble with  other  persons  of  his  own  chooe- 
ing  under  both  the  1st  and  14th  amendments. 

In  Bates  v.  Little  Rock,  the  UJ8.  Supreme 
Ooiu^  unanimously  reversed  the  conviction 
of  a  group  of  officers  of  the  NAACP  for  re- 
ftLsing  to  subnUt  the  membership  list  to  the 
cities  of  Little  Rock  and  Varth  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Here  again  the  Court  held  that  human 
persons  had  the  right  to  assemble  and  as- 
sociate with  other  human  persons  without 
any  interference  by  the  State. 

In  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislativt  Investiga- 
tion Committee,  the  Coiurt  held  that  absent 
substantial  evidence  of  a  connection  between 
subversive  actl^  tiee  and.  a  local  NAACP 
branch,  a  State  Investigative  cotnmittee 
ooiUd  not  compel  the  president  of  the  branch 
to  use  members  lists  to  irifuwli  his  metncn-y 
as  to  whether  ^>eclfie  individuals  were  mem- 
tters  of  the  NAACP.  Here  again  the  right  to 
assemble  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 
was  involved. 

In  NAACP  V.  Button,  the  Court  held  that  a 
VlrginU  statute  which  attempted  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  activities  of  the  NAACP  on  the 
grounds  that  the  NAACP  was  engaged  In  the 
improper  solicitation  of  legal  bualneas  was 
luiconstitutlonal  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

In  all  of  theee  cases  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  freedom  of  the  hiunan  person  to  assem- 
ble and  associate  with  other  human  pwrsons 
was  placed  beyond  the  power  of  any  human 
legislatiu-e  to  interfere  with. 


EQUALrrr  or  httmait  pxxsons 

THX    LAW      (4) 


oax 


The  due  process  clauses  of  the  6th  and  14th 
amendments  guarantees  equality  of  human 
persons  before  the  law  and  also.  In  substance^ 
provide  that  in  the  distribution  of  taxes, 
honors  or  other  emoluments,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  distributive  Justice  should  apply. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  many  cases  in- 
volving civil  rights,  the  right  to  vote,  the 
fxu^Uhing  of  various  facilities  by  the  States 
and  National  Government,  including  the  op- 
portunity for  an  education,  when  the  State 
provides  It.  all  turn  on  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  the  human  person  before  the  law. 
THE  DiCNrrr  or  thx  human  pzbsoit  bxtore 

THX     LAW      (•) 

The  large  number  of  cases  set  forth  in  the 
footnote  Involving  rights  of  defendants  in 
criminal  cases,  including  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  wiretapping,  entrapment, 
searches  and  selziires,  double  Jeopardy,  coerce 
confession  and  the  right  to  counsel,  all  stem 
from  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  persoh. 
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Although  it  might  seem  to  be  oversimplifi- 
cation, it  is  subodltted  that  the  recognition 
of  the  freedom,  equality  and  dignity  of  the 
human  person  is  the  rationale  behind  all  of 
these  highly  controversial  constitutional 
questions,  and  that  dedication  to  the 
freedom,  equality,  and  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man person  is  definitely  the  law  behind  the 
law  referred  to  by  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Liberty  and  the  law  still  stand  hand  in 
hand  in  America.  This  Is  the  strongest 
single  proof  of  the  Tightness  of  our  cause. 
It  will  save  us  from  disenchantment  in  the 
search  for  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

Law  gives  the  individual  security  he  could 
obtain  in  no  other  way.  Law  becomes  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  men.  It  is 
this  fact  which  gives  such  great  virility  to 
our  constitutional  system. 

As  we  leave  here  today,  let  us  carry  one 
thought  with  us.  "LJberty  and  the  law  do 
not  flourish  unattended.  They  must  be  un- 
derstood, cherished,  discussed  and  defended." 

I  am  happy  to  be  observing  Law  Day  with 
you. 


Ambassador,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Doherty — A 
Peerless  Trio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxoroB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  heard  It  said  by  many  that  never 
has  the  United  States  been  more  glori- 
ously and  grraclously  represented  in  an 
ambassadorial  post  than  by  the  Doherty 
trio— William  C,  Gertrude,  and  Peggy— 
in  Jamaica. 

By  unaimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  June  1964,  issue  of  Postal 
Record: 

JAMAICA    Bms   DOHERTT    SAD    FARKWrCLL CON- 

caATULAim  Hue  ON  Job  Well  Done 
When  Ambassador  William  C.  Doherty, 
immediate  past  president  of  the  NaUonal  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  resigned  his  dip- 
lomatic post  in  Jamaica,  on  April  24,  the  citi- 
zens and  the  press  of  the  Caribbean  island 
poured  out  their  affection  and  appreciation 
for  a  Job  superbly  done. 

During  his  18  months  at  Klngtson,  labor's 
first  diplomat  won  the  hearts  and  the  imag- 
ination of  Jamaica's  populace,  from  the 
topmoet  echelons  of  Government  to  the  most 
depressed  income  groups. 

,  THX    VOICE    OF    JAMAICA 

Typical  of  the  reaction  was  an  editorial 
In  the  Voice  of  Jamaica,  which  said:  "Mr. 
Doherty  stands  in  a  class  by  himself.  •  •  • 
With  Innate  courtesy  and  skill,  born  of  his 
genuine  liking  for  people,  Mr.  Doherty  soon 
endeared  himself  to  all  classes  by  his  friendly 
contacts.  His  genuine  interest  In  the  coun- 
try and  Its  people  has  been  shown  by  his 
eagerness  to  do  everything  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity to  help  the  young  nation  in  every  way, 
and.  if  all  were  told,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  his  assistance  would  be  a  revelation  to 
the  general  public." 

The  Voice  of  Jamaica  also  said  that  "the 
Ambassador's  success  was  aided  considerably 
by  his  wife.  Gertrude,  whose  unassuming 
dignity  was  undoubtedly  of  Immense  assist- 
ance." It  went  on.  also,  to  praise  "the 
charming  and  vivacious  Miss  (Peggy)  Doh- 
erty." who  helped  her  parents  fill  their 
numerous  social  obligations  during  the  time 
she  was  with  them. 


THE    DAILY    GLEANXB 

William  Strong,  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  ctdumnists  in  Jamaica,  had  this  to  say 
In  the  Daily  Gleaner:  "If  BlU  Doherty  had 
memorized  Dale  Carnegie's  famous  book  'How 
To  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People,'  he 
could  not  have  been  a  greater  success  as 
America's  first  Ambassador  to  a  country  that 
is,  frankly,  still  leery  about  Americans.*  •  • 
On  the  social  and  civic  scene  he  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  everything  Jamaican, 
official  and  unofficial.*  •  •  When  he  wasn't 
around,  he  was  missed.  His  speeches  have 
been  no  empty,  platitudinous  doubletalk. 
They  have  been  simple,  homespun,  lucid, 
sincere — straight  from  the  heart — and  now 
and  again,  from  the  shoulder.*  *  •  He  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Ambassador  and  his 
Prime  Minister  developed  an  early  friendship 
that  has  been  more  than  official.  They  be- 
came bosom  pals  and  have  stayed  that 
way.*  *  *  Whoever  succeeds  him  will  need 
big  shoes,  and  a  heart  to  match." 

THE    STAR 

Vere  ^ohns.  the  top  columnist  for  the 
Jamaica  Star,  was  equally  enthusiastic. 
"Unlike  former  consul  generals,  there  are 
few  people  In  this  Island  who  do  not  know 
that  Bill  Doherty  *  *  *  Is  the  American 
Ambassador.  He  has  made  friends  by  the 
score  and  acquaintances  by  the  thousands. 
The  assistance  which  he  gave  to  Jamaica's 
economy  has  been  outstanding  and  largely 
through  his  Influence  In  Washington  and  his 
love  of  Jamaica.  *  *  •  In  her  own  quiet 
way,  Mrs.  Doherty  made  quite  an  imp>act  on 
our  social  and  philanthropic  circles.  A  per- 
fect helpmate,  a  love  that  will  endure.*  •  • 
May  GcHd  go  with  you  and  bring  you  back 
to  our  shores  one  day  soon.  Jamaica's  wel- 
come mat  will  always  be  laid  out  for  you. 
good  friends." 

CATHOLIC    OPINION 

All  the  stories  about  the  departing  Am- 
bassador emphasized  his  deep  religious  faith 
and  his  sincere  practice  of  that  faith.  This 
was  particularly  notable  since  the  Catholic 
Church  Is  distinctly  a  minority  In  the  Island 
Republic. 

Catholic  Opinion  added  these  comments  to 
the  chorus  of  commendation:  "Though  not 
a  professional  diplomat.  Mr.  Doherty  sought 
eagerly,  and  received  the  warm  friendliness 
and  cooperation  of  our  Government.  Very 
few  facets  of  our  political  and  economic  life 
missed  his  zealous  attention;  no  area  of  the 
island  was  neglected  by  him.  With  graclous- 
neee  he  was  received  in  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages.* *  •  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  mis- 
sion here  in  Jamaica,  and  with  the  volunteers 
of  the  United  States,  assistants  charted  a  pol- 
icy of  mutual  self-help  that  will  influence 
the  next  few  decades  of  Jamaica's  relation- 
ship with  the  West.*  •  •  More  Jamaican 
people  are  housed,  areas  of  Jamaica's  green 
lands  8kre  engineered  and  institutions  of  Ja- 
maica's children  are  enriched  by  the  work- 
manlike procedvires  of  Mr.  Doherty's  of- 
fice.* *  *  Mr.  Doherty  and  his  charitable 
wife  have  eiu-iched  the  island  with  their  quiet 
courtesies.  They  have  set  a  benchmark  of 
competence  and  quality.*  •  *  His  Govern- 
ment now  hEis  been  placed  xmder  an  em- 
barrassment. They  must  give  us  another 
Mr.  Doherty." 

A  CRia)rr  to  the  country 

The  encomiums  upon  the  Ambassador's 
work  could  fill  this  entire  issue  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  mission  in 
Jamaica  was  a  glittering  suocees.  His  per- 
formance was  a  tremendous  credit  to  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  to 
the  entire  labor  movement  of  the  free  world 
and,  of  course,  most  importantly,  to  the 
United  States  of  America  which  he  repre- 
sented so  ably. 


CaHfornia  Junior  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  thousands  of 
California  music  lovers  in  honoring  the 
Junior  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Ernst  H.  Katz.  the 
founder-conductor  of  this  outstanding 
group,  on  the  observance  of  the  27th  an- 
niversary of  the  organization's  founding. 

The  anniversary  cel^ration  will  take 
the  form  of  a  gala  event  scheduled  to 
take  place  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday  evening, 
June  10,  1964,  in  the  Elks  Twnple  at  607 
South  Parkview  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

As  you  know,  the  Junior  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  is  a  unique  nonprofessional 
and  noncommercial  all-youth  s3rmph(Miy 
originated  in  1937  by  Mr.  Katz  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  youth  of  Califor- 
nia to  use  their  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow  men. 

The  orchestra's  personnel  is  comprised 
of  over  100  talented  young  musicians  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  19.  During  its 
remarkable  27-year  history  It  has  pre- 
sented almost  600  concerts  in  behalf  of 
civic,  charitable  and  cultural  institutions 
throughout  California. 

As  a  further  note  of  esteem,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  (H>Portunity  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Reccro  the  text  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  setting  aside  June  10,  1964, 
as  California  Junior  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra Day.  The  city  council  also  urged 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  to  honor  this 
outstanding  musical  group  and  its  foun- 
der-conductor, Ernst  H.  Katz,  who.  in 
the  words  of  the  resolution,  "has  creAted 
a  rare  opportunity  for  our  American 
youth  and  has  shown  us  one  among 
many  ways  in  which  devotion,  earnest- 
ness and  cooperation  can  make  life  beau- 
tiful and  worth  while." 

The  resolution  follows : 

Whereas  in  1937  a  gifted  young  American 
musician  with  a  dream  founded  the  Junior 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  California  to 
stimulate  the  participation  of  the  youth  of 
our  State  in  the  creation  of  good  music;  and 

Whereas  his  friends  and  critics  said  Ernst 
Katz  had  a  special  genius  for  translating  this 
drecun  into  a  oharacter-bullding  force;   and 

Whereas  today  their  predications  stand  on 
a  high-note  of  triumph  for  Ernst  Katz'  Jun- 
ior Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  California  is 
unique  since  it  is  a  completely  nonprofes- 
sional all-youth  symphony  that  is  also  non- 
commercial, performing  frequently  for  phi- 
lanthropic and  civic  projects;  and 

Whereas  more  than  27.000  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  19  have  audi- 
tioned for  membership  in  the  symphony 
which  has  played  hundreds  of  concerts  and 
helped  raise  noteworthy  funds  for  charity 
In   southern   California;    and 

Whereas  Its  membership  has  grown  from 
its  original  4  musicians  to  its  present  roster 
of  110  talented  teenagers;  and 

Whereas  the  Junior  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra has  been  participating  in  Gen.  Dwlght 
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/ygelee  city  and  county  offl- 

of  tbe  Stete  of  CaU- 

I  tage,  screen  and  television 

of  Los  Angeles  participate 

clTlc  obserrance  for  this 

renowned  group:  and 

btrtbday  of  tbe  Junior 

at  California  wUl  be 

y.  June  10,  1064.  at  elabo- 

by  tbe  BP.02.'Slk8  "99" 

•  Teran.  exalted  ruler,  and 

Court  Justice  Marshall 

and 

orchestra  will  present  for  Ite 

xmoert: 

Banner,"  Damrosch- 

to  Bgmont.**  Beethoyen; 

Uajor,"  Dlttersdorf;  "The 

Charles  Williams;  "Anda- 

"The  Music   Man." 

"Bound  of  Music,"  Rlch- 

•JBanchanale,"     Salnt-Saens : 

b^lt 

tbe  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 

10,  1M4,  as  California  J\m- 

Qrebestra  Day  and  urge  our 

this  otttetandlng  musical 

ite     founder-conductor, 

to  has  created  a  rare  oppor- 

,  Lmerlcan  youth  and  shows 

many  ways  in  which  devo- 

and  cooperation  can  make 

worthwhile. 

Hasold  a.  HrmtT, 
Cbuneilman,  4th  District. 

JOHX  P.  Cassidt, 
7<mncUman,  12th.  District. 


%rtmt»  at  tkc  National 
GJleryofArt 


EZTENSipN  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSt 


mnrsTLVAKXA 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tite*d  jy.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  FCFLTOlf  of  Pemuylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  undeH  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  RaooKi).  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing "Calend  u-  of  Events,  June  1964" 
from  the  Natioi  al  Gallery  of  Art : 
Hationai.  Oaixjit  or  Ast — Calkmdak  or 
Kmrrs,  Jxntx  1964 


collection: 


oomprl  ling 


( ther 


Oallery  hours 
Sundays  3  pjn.  xh 
to  tbe  Oallery  anfc 

Permanent 
•cttlpture 
Kress,  Wldener, 
with  glfte  from 
tbe  main  floor. 
Mecoratlre  arts  Is 

New  ezblbitloi 
art.    Central  _ 
June  7  through 

Portrait  of  tbe 
ment  In  Oray 
AbboU  McNelU 
du  Louvre. 
SO. 

New  publicatiaii 
Art."     Ezhibltloi 
Inches  by  8^ 
DUlon  Ripley, 
and  Richard 
and  140  blaek-i 
postpaid. 

New 
11  Inches  by  14  litches. 


gaUsry 


aid 


Whistler. 


Rotuida. 


reprodiict  ons 


Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 

10  pjn.    Admission  Is  free 

to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Paintings      and 

the  Mellon,  Samuel  H. 

id  Chester  Dale  collections, 

donors,  are  located  on 

Tbe  Wldener  collection  of 

on  the  grotind  floor. 

7.000   years  of   Iranian 
galleries  0~7  and  G-8. 
fviiy  19.      . 

artist's  mother:  "Arrange- 

Black,  No.  1."  by  James 

Lent  by  the  Mus6e 

Jime  10  through  June 


:   "7,000  Years  of  Iranian 

catalog;    188   pages.    10% 

with  foreword  by  S. 

essays  by  Edith  Porada 

18  color  plates 

white  illustrations;  f3.50 


izches 

aid 
Btt  ngha\]sen, 
-anl 


Color  reproductions, 
Rembrandt,  "Joseph 


Accused  by  Potlphar's  Wife";  Velazquez, 
"The  Needlewoman";  Rembrandt,  "Portrait 
of  a  Lady  With  an  Ostrlch-Pteather  Pan"; 
Turner,  "The  Junction  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway";  Pater.  "F§te  Champfitre": 
Juan  de  Flandes,  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi."     Twenty-flve  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Lectures:  A  series  of  Sunday  lectures  on 
"Iranian  Art"  wlU  begin  on  June  7  and  con- 
tinue through  June  21. 

On  Saturday,  June  13.  Prof.  Roman  Ghlrsh- 
man,  chief  of  the  Prench  arcbeologlcal  mis- 
sion in  Iran,  will  lecture  In  Prench  on  "Arche- 
ologlcal  Discoveries  In  Iran."     Lecture  Hall, 

3  pm. 

Concerto:  Pollowlng  the  program  of  June 
28  the  concerte  will  be  discontinued  until 
fall. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  am.  to  4  pjn.    Sunday 

4  pjn.  to  7  pjn. 

ICOMDAT,    JXrtTt    1,    THXOUGH    SONDAT,    JTJNK    7 

Painting  of  the  week :  Copley.  "Epee  Sar- 
gent" (gift  of  the  Avalon  Poundatlon).  gal- 
lery 67:  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;   Sunday,  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tovir  of  the  week:  Plemish  costumes  In 
art.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Satxirday, 
1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Ancient  Art  of 
Iran."  Ouest  speaker:  Edith  Porada,  profes- 
sor of  archaeology.  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  lectvue  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Last  concert  of  the  21st 
American  Music  Pestlval.  National  Gallery 
orchestra:  Richard  Bales,  conductor,  east 
garden  court,  8. 

MONDAY,    JTJNS   8,   THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JUNE    14 

Painting  of  the  week:  Turner.  "The 
Dogana  and  Santa  Maria  deUa  Salute, 
Venice"  (given  In  memory  of  Gov.  Alvan  T. 
Puller  by  the  Puller  Poundatlon),  galley  61, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sun- 
day. 3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Architecture  In  art. 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1 ;  Sun- 
day. 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tiuda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Latest  Great  Flower- 
ing of  Iranian  Art."  Guest  speaker:  Richard 
Ettlnghausen,  head  ctirator  of  Near  Eastern 
Art,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  lecture 
haU,4. 

Sunday  concert:  Peggy  Zabawa,  soprano; 
Jule  Zabawa,  baritone;  assisted  by  Instru- 
mental quartet;  east  garden  court,  8. 

All  concerte.  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  station  WOMS-AM  (570)  and 
PM  (103.5). 

MONDAY,  JUNE    15,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  JUNZ   21 

Painting  of  the  week :  Constable.  "A  View 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral"  (Mellon  collection), 
gallery  59,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  7.000  years  of  Iranian 
art.  I.  Central  lobby,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  1;  Sunday,  2  ;30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Aesthetics  of  Iranian 
Art."  Ouest  speaker:  John  Shapley,  profes- 
sor of  art  history.  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington.   Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Chattanooga  Boys  Choir. 
Stephen  J.  Ortllp.  director,  east  garden 
court,  8. 

MONDAY,  JUNI   22,  THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JUNE   28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Paninl.  "The  Inter- 
ior of  the  Pantheon"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  col- 
lection), gallery  38.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, 12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:30. 


Tour  of  the  week:  7.000  years  of  Iranian 
art,  rr.  Central  lobby,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  1;  Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  tbe  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  3; 
Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Epochs  of  Art  in  Turkey." 
Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton,  Associate  Curator 
of  Education,  National  Oallery  of  Art,  lecture 
ball,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  LolsAnn  Oakes,  mezzo- 
Boporano;  Samuel  Sanders,  pianist;  east  gar- 
den court,  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office.  737-4216,  extension  272. 


Old  Afe  Caa  Be  Healtky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  on  the  aged  In  the 
March  1964  edition  of  the  Eagle  written 
by  the  famous  novelist  James  T.  Parrell. 
The  article  presents  many  Insights  into 
a  most  Importsuit  problem,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Old  Age  Can  Be  Healthy 
(By  James  T.  Parrell) 

Today,  the  problems  of  the  aged  have  much 
news  value.  In  the  press  and  the  public 
mind,  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  aged  are  the  focus  of  Interest.  Unem- 
ployment among  senior  citizens,  housing  for 
old  couples,  social  security,  pensions,  the 
cost  of  medical  care,  recreation,  homes  for 
the  aged  have  all  become  burning  questions. 

The  questions  refer  to  very  real  and  im- 
portant problems.  The  weight  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  cost  of  their  solution  is  be- 
coming heavier  as  senior  citizens  rapidly 
Increase  In  number. 

There  were  approximately  6  million  per- 
sons 65  or  over  In  the  United  States  in  1920. 
comprising  approximately  5  percent  of  the 
population.  In  1956.  that  number  grew  to 
about  14.5  million,  representing  8.6  percent 
of  the  population.  In  1975.  the  number  of 
aged  in  the  United  States  will  be  about  21 
mUlion  or  between  9  and  10  percent  of  the 
population. 

Today,  a  man  of  60  can  hopefully  look 
ahead  to  another  15  to  20  years  of  life.  If 
his  health  Is  good  he  can  hope  to  pass  liie 
80-year  mark. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  Increased  life 
expectancy  has  been  medical  research. 
Whereas,  the  ancients  believed  that  (jld  age 
was  a  disease,  today  we  make  every  effort  to 
differentiate  between  the  aging  process  and 
the  diseases  that  occur  later  in  life. 

There  are  changes  that  come  with  age. 
some  of  them  observable  by  anyone,  others 
evident  only  through  medical  examination. 
Although  growing  old  resulte  in  a  llmltaUon 
of  various  powers,  this  comes  about  grad- 
ually.    Old  age  Is  not  a  disease  In  itself. 

With  the  aid  of  new  ideas  and  new  tech- 
niques, modem  medicine  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  understanding  and  saving 
old  people. 

But  we  cannot  think  of  healthy  old  age  in 
a  purely  medical  framework.  Health  Is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  infirmity  or  disease. 
Healthy  old  age  means  psychological  health 
and  healthy  social  relationships. 
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There  Is  now  sufficient  evidence,  medically 
and  psychologically,  that  men  and  women 
can  g^ow  old  and  remain  healthy  in  body 
and  mind.  The  concept  of  healthy  old  age 
as  something  attainable  for  large  numbers 
can  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  society  and 
the  individual  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  living  for  the  aged  and  aging. 

Today,  the  social  prejudice  against  em- 
ploying older  people  Is  strong,  and  many  old- 
er people  are  being  discharged  principally  be- 
cause of  their  age.  Even  as  early  as  35,  many 
people  encounter  Increasing  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining Jobs. 

The  decline  of  Income  among  the  elderly 
is  a  definite  and  appalling  fact  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Those  who  grow  old  without  owning  their 
own  homes  often  must  live  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, suffering  a  lose  of  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  a  feeling  of  status.  All  too  many 
of  our  aged  live  in  slums  or  tenement  areas. 
After  a  lifetime  of  work,  some  of  them  spend 
their  final  years  In  wretohed  conditions. 
Lonely  old  people  with  no  one  to  live  with 
can  be  found  in  boarding  houses  and 
cramped  rooms. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  rises  with  age, 
and  the  older  person  cannot  benefit  from 
new  techniques  without  the  ability  to  pay 
for  them.  A  national  study  made  a  few 
years  ago  showed  that  the  average  cost  of 
medical  care  for  persons  over  65  was  $102 
as  against  $66  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Obviously  the  best  solution  for  Inany  of 
the  aged  is  employment.  The  number  who 
can  do  full-  or  part-time  work  is  very  large. 

The  prejudice  against  hiring  older  people 
is  far  from  being  broken.  Were  it  not  for 
the  seniority  system  in  many  firms  and  in- 
dustrial planto,  the  plight  of  the  aged  would 
be  incalculably  worse. 

With  a  longer  lifespan  and  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  aging,  employment  prac- 
tices must  be  changed.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  more  aid  and  welfare  must  be  given  to 
this  senior  group  of  citizens,  whether  from 
private  or  from  governmental  sources,  or 
trxxa  both.  To  do  lees  would  be  Immoral 
and  cruel. 

If  the  life  of  man  is  lengthened,  he  must 
have  tbe  means  to  pursue  that  life  rather 
than  waste  away,  to  rot  Inwardly  and  then 
in  misery  and  bitterness,  become  a  .veritable 
refugee  in  his  own  land,  a  land  of  opportun- 
ity. 

Another  possibility  existe.  The  older  citi- 
zens will  come  together  as  a  voting  bloc. 
If  this  happens,  in  16  years  those  65  and 
older  will  be  able  to  sway  national  elec- 
tions. 

Such  a  development  would  be  harmful.  It 
would  make  old  age  a  sepcu^te  vested  In- 
terest. If  not  a  disease,  and  the  old  would 
be  pushed  more  among  one  another.  They 
would  have  an  Inadequate  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  life  and  culture  of  our 
society. 

The  principle  that  society  bears  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  aged  Is 
now  gaining  wide  acceptance.  There  is  dan- 
ger, however,  that  with  Increased  attention 
and  publicity,  the  public  will  believe  that 
the  problem  is  closer  to  solution  than  is 
the  case.  A  little  progress  sometimes  pro- 
duces blindness  and  complacency. 

The  needs  of  the  old  far  exceed  their  ca- 
pacities even  now.  If  they  are  not  met.  this 
Nation  will  be  In  a  mess  in  1975.  Old  age 
will  become  a  new  social  or  sociological  dis- 
ease. 

Many  actions  must  be  taken,  private  and 
public,  to  provide  for  tbe  increasing  needs 
of  the  aged  and  aging.  These  are  a  test 
of  our  society.  If  we  fail  to  meet  this  test,  we 
will  be  morally  condemned  in  history.  The 
solutions  of  these  problems  can  be  many  and 
mixed. 

Much,  relatively  speaking,  has  been  done. 
Medically,  psychlatrically.  socially,  and  eco- 


nomically, the  means  exist  for  helping  tbe 
old,  and  tor  creating  better  conditlcms  of  liv- 
ing for  them  within  their  financial  means. 


Administration  by  CoTemp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
all  the  glowing  praises  this  administra- 
tion is  receiving  everywhere,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has  been  an  administration 
by  coverup.  Whether  concerned  with 
Vietnam,  Bobby  Baker,  or  the  question  of 
subversion.  Richard  Wilson,  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  27, 
itemizes  the  record  as  follows : 
Thz     CovDiup — A     New     Moeautt:  Record 

Shows    Federal    OmciALS    Who    Expose 

Shadt  Deals  Get  Bottnced 

(By  Richard  Wilson ) 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  has  been  writ- 
ten large  here :  Don't  buck  the  system.  This 
truth  is  freshly  proved  by  a  Government  dis- 
tinguished service  award  to  an  obscure  ofll-' 
clal  named  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Mr.  Godfrey 
Is  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  under 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman. 

It  Is  charged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  Mr.  Godfrey  was  given  this  award 
although  in  his  branch  of  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice "obviously  a  coverup  was  attempted  in 
the  entire  Blllie  Sol  Estes  case."  The  evi- 
dence in  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  investigation 
showed.  It  is  charged,  incredible  confusion, 
mismanagement,  lack  of  records,  duplication, 
and  "woeful  lack  of  management  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  going  on  In  the  Estes  case." 

Mr.  Freeman  so  values  Mr.  Godfrey  today, 
however,  that  he  confers  upon  him  the  high- 
est accolade  of  his  department  as  an  exam- 
ple to  others. 

But  what  of  the  man  who  testified  and 
supplied  records  to  show  that  the  big-time 
Texas  promoter  now  under  prison  sentence 
tor  fraud  was  shown  favoritism  in  Mr.  Free- 
man's department  as  early  as  Novembn 
1961?  This  man,  N.  Battle  Hales,  has  been 
denied  an  automatic  ingrade  promotion 
which  would  ordinarily  have  come  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  Federal  service.  Thus, 
the  accuser  languishes  and  the  accused  flour- 
ishes, although  the  record  seems  clear  that 
Blllie  Sol  had  enjoyed  a  favored  position  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  no  monopoly  on  this 
technique.  One  Jerry  Jackls,  who  revealed 
to  Congress  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  in 
Cambodia  for  a  Communist-sponsored  hos- 
pital, was  fired  while  the  State  Department 
official  who  made  a  record  against  him  was 
promoted. 

Otto  Otepka,  State  Department  security 
official,  who  committed  the  unforgivable  sin 
of  peaching  on  his  superiors  and  telling 
Congress  what  Is  wrong  with  the  internal 
security  system  In  the  State  Department,  is 
In  limbo.  But  William  J.  Crockett.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Otepka  matter  for  Secretary  Rusk,  is  up  for 
promotion  to  career  minister,  a  better  Job. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
looking  into  this  because  the  record  shows 
wiretapping,  general  harassment,  and  at- 
tempte  to  degrade  Mr.  Otepka  after  he  helped 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  to 
expose  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  State 
Department  security  system. 


It  is  worth  noting  also  that  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  has  been  given  an  extension,  at  lea^t 
until  after  the  election,  of  his  tenure  as  Air 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  LeMay  protested 
against  the  multl-billion-dollar  award  of 
the  TFX  contract  for  what  he  thought  was 
a  second-best  fighter  plane  to  be  used  by 
both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy 
commander,  Admiral  Anderson,  who  also  ob- 
jected openly  before  Congress,  has  long  since 
vanished  from  the  Washington  scene.  But 
General  LeMay  was  pointedly  given  only  a  1- 
year  reappointment,  instead  of  the  usual  2, 
and  this  has  now  been  extended.  But  it 
looks  as  if  General  LeMay's  service  is  rap- 
idly coming  to  a  close. 

The  pattern  set  in  these  several  cases  Is 
shocking.  The  lesson  taught  to  Federal  offi- 
cials is  that  If  they  see  mismanagement, 
wrongdoing,  or  bad  Judgment  they  would  be 
wiBe  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  if  they  wish 
to  maintain  or  Improve  their  Job  status. 

Their  worst  sin  would  be  to  teU  their  story 
to  Congress,  although  it  is  the  clear  and 
imperative  responsibility  of  Congress  to  in- 
quire Into  the  operation  of  Federal  execu- 
tive departmente  funded  solely  by  the 
votes  of  Congress.  Congress  coiitr<ds  abso- 
lutely the  appropriation  at  money  to  oper- 
ate the  Federal  Government  and  of  taxation 
to  provide  these  funds.  This  is  ite  exclusive 
power,  and  Congress  has  the  right  to  know 
how  the  funds  are  spent. 

Some  kind  of  a  new  morality  seems  to  have 
gotten  lodged  in  olBcial  Washington.  It  Is 
the  morality  of  blind  loyalty  to  superior 
authority  and  complete  obeisance  to  the  word 
from  on  high.  It  is  the  morality  of  coverup 
in  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  case  and  whitewash  in 
the  Baker  case.  And  it  is  not  a  very  healthy 
atmosphere  for  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
public's  business. 


Tribute  to  Rev.  Peter  A.  Coad,  MA. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ICABTX.AMI> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
23,  Rev.  Peter  A.  Coad,  MA.,  dean  of  the 
faculties  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and 
Seminary,  will  celebrate  his  70th  year  of 
ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  call  Pather 
Coad  a  personal  friend  for  a  number  of 
years  and  to  admire  and  respect  his  many 
abilities.  At  age  94,  this  master  of  the 
teaching  profession  still  conducts  a  class 
in  patristic  Latin  at  the  seminary.  In 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion, the  president  and  council  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  recently  announced  that  the 
new  million-dollar  science  hall  now  un- 
der construction  on  the  campus  will  bear 
the  name  of  Coad  Hall. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  here  an  article 
from  the  May  11  Frederick  (Md.)  News 
giving  the  personal  background  of  this 
wonderful  citizen,  teacher,  and  man  of 
God  as  follows: 

To  Name  Million-Dollar  Hall  Atteb  Dean  or 
Faculties 

The  president  and  council  of  M^nt  St. 
Mary's  College  and  Seminary  have  announced 
that  the  new  million  dollar  science  hall  now 
under  construction  at  the  college  will  be 
named    Coad    Hall,   honoring   Rev.   Peter   A. 
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EZTENSIPN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


INTHXHOT7S1   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes  iay.  May  13. 1964 
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the  prelndiistrlal  societies  In  the  undevel- 
oped "south"  of  the  globe  keep  ahead  of 
their  growth  In  population — If  they  are 
lucky — by  not  much  more  than  1  percent. 
The  gap  widens  between  the  poor  nations, 
poor  in  everything  except  aspirations,  and 
the  Atlantic  group  of  states,  rich,  white  and 
enormoiisly  outnumbered.  Russia  may  be 
successfully  contained  in  Europe.  But  the 
risk  remains  that  the  Atlantic  flank  could  be 
turned  by  a  worldwide  revolt  of  the  dis- 
possessed. 

DOMZSnC    POVERTY 

The  crisis  is  not  simply  external.  In  the 
past  year  or  so  the  American  public  has  be- 
gun to  be  aware  of  startling  pockets  of  do- 
mestic poverty — regions  deserted  by  indus- 
try, farmers  on  marginal  land,  above  all.  the 
existence  In  the  core  of  great  cities  of  racial 
ghettoes  where  jroung" people  without  skills 
or  hope  turn  into  tomorrow's  delinquents  or 
threaten  to  add  a  new  edge  of  violence  to  the 
light  for  civil  rights. 

There  are.  some  features  in  common  be- 
tween the  external  and  the  Internal  crisis. 
Both  are  concerned  with  the  protest  of  the 
poor.  Both  could  acquire  dangerous  racial 
overtones.  Above  all,  they  are  not  self- 
correcting.  The  growth  of  Atlantic  wealth 
does  not  now  automatically  spark  com- 
parable Increases  In  Investment  and  trade 
around  the  world.  Wealthy  nations  Invest 
predominantly  In  other  wealthy  nations  and 
tend  to  engross  most  of  the  gains  from  Inter- 
national trade.  Similarly,  families  living  In 
•the  self -perpetuating  cycle  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  ill  health  do  not  easily  break  free 
In  an  increasingly  automated  society,  de- 
manding ever  higher  skills  and  Intelligence. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  physical  obstacle 
to  the  mounting  of  a  really  adequate  coun- 
terattack. .America's  national  Income,  al- 
ready above  $600,000  million.  Is  growing  at 
present  by  more  than  $30,000  million,  a  year. 
If  the  familiar  yardstick  of  1  percent  of  na- 
tional Income  were  devoted  to  the  worldwide 
war  on  poverty  and  2  percent  to  the  same 
war  on  the  domestic  front,  America  would 
BtUl  have  virtually  an  equivalent  amount  of 
fresh  resources  to  devote  to  Its  other  desir- 
able pursuits.  There  are  no  physical  limita- 
tions here. 

puaposrvE  coals 

But  the  psychological  obstacles  are  formid- 
able. Any  sustained,  large-scale  attack  on 
domestic  and  world  poverty  demands  the 
acceptance  of  two  fundamental  Ideas — that 
resources  for  the  task  are  available,  even 
lavish,  and  that  a  society  may  properly  set 
Itself  purposive  public  goals — such  as  the 
conquest  of  poverty.  These  assumptions  run 
directly  counter  to  some  of  the  most  wide- 
spread and  most  publicized  beliefs  about  the 
American  economy.  Newspapers,  business 
leaders,  senior  statesmen  are  as  likely  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  risks  of  inflation  lead- 
ing to  national  bankruptcy  as  to  extol  the 
new  scale  of  national  resources.  "Purposive 
goals"  become  terrifying  prospects  of  com- 
pulsory planning  by  big  government.  Only 
a  month  ago  so  revered  a  flgure  as  General 
Elsenhower  warned  a  wide  public,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  that 
Inflation  was  America's  urgent  problem — 
even  though  through  the  last  3  years  of 
deficit  financing  and  rapid  growth  there  has 
been  no  trace  of  it. 

Such  Invincible  myth  making  would  pre- 
sent formidable  obstacles  to  effective  action, 
wherever  it  appeared.  Unhappily,  it  Is  strong 
In  the  crucial  arena  of  Congress.  Only  large- 
scale  spending  on  defense — to  which  one 
should  perhaps  add  space  and  highways — has 
been  able  fully  to  legitimize  Itself.  The 
hatchets  are  out  for  the  smallest  request  yet 
made  for  foreign  aid — $3,400  million — and 
men  who  blithely  and  unhesitatingly  vote 
a  couple  of  thousand  million  for  an  un- 
wanted bomber  are  anxiously  scrutinizing 
every  cent  In  the  President's  thousand  mil- 


lion-dollar program  for  the  domestic  war 
on  poverty.  Whatever  the  rising  xu-gency 
of  the  crises  of  race  and  poverty  round  the 
world,  they  are  not  yet  focused  enough  either 
In  the  public  mind  or  In  Congress  to  be 
translated  into  really  large  scale  action. 

CONSEKVATIVE   OtAtTt 

Since,  however.  It  Is  chiefly  psychological 
obstacles  that  lie  In  the  way,  the  Issue  of 
effective  leadership  becomes  critical.  There 
is.  of  course,  only  one  office  In  the  United 
States  to  which  this  function  Is  Inescapably 
attached — the  Presidency.  Under  President 
Elsenhower  the  office  was  used  to  soothe,  not 
stimulate.  President  Kennedy's  term, 
tragically  cut  short,  brought  new  vision  and 
vigor  to  Washington  but  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  full  national  leadership.  Congress  at 
least  had  shown  signs  of  going  on  strike. 
Now  President  Johnson  faces  the  task.  His 
dilemma  Is  to  persuade  an  alBuent  but  con- 
servative giant  to  pursue  and  expand  a  num- 
ber of  liberal  policies — in  aid.  In  trade,  in 
domestic  redevelopment — which  are  physi- 
cally possible  but  are  also,  on  the  full  scale 
required,  still  "unthinkable."  to  adopt  Sena- 
tor PuLBRicHT's  phrase.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects? 

The  President  so  far  has  shown  uncanny 
powers  of  balance.  He  has  carried  through 
Congress  Mr.  Kennedy's  chief  measure  of 
sophisticated  "Keyneslan"  reform — the  tax 
cut  at  a  time  of  budgetary  deficit  designed 
to  accelerate  growth  and  thus  Increase  reve- 
nue. Yet  he  did  so  while  keeping  the  budg- 
et below  the  traumatic  figure  of  $100  bil- 
lion— and  while  turning  out  the  White  House 
lights  to  symbolize  his  c«ue  for  "frugal  gov- 
ernment." 

He  speaks  with  the  accents  of  a  southerner. 
but  his  commitment  to  civil  rights  is  com- 
plete and  few  doubt  the  civil  rights  bill  will 
pa.s8  this  sununer.  He  has  come  almost 
literally  from  the  proverbial  log  cabin  but 
his  own  escape  from  poverty  has  left  him 
not  complacent  and  condemnatory  but  pro- 
foundly compassionate  for  those  still  caught 
In  the  ancient  trap.  He  has  not  lost  his  early 
commitment  to  the  generosity  of  the  New 
Deal.  Yet  his  family  has  made  a  small  for- 
tune. He  admires  the  drive  and  profes- 
sionalism of  business  and  extols  the  merits 
of  free  enterprise  as  a  creator  of  unequalled 
affluence. 

COMMON    TOUCH 

To  this  unusual  balance  of  opposltes,  one 
should  add  a  flexible,  tough,  uniquely  ex- 
perienced handling  of  Congress — "Kennedy 
respected  them  too  much,"  say  the  cynics. 
"Lyndon  knows  them" — and  a  sure  touch 
with  the  ordinary  voter.  Inviting  the  Wash- 
ington tourist  Into  "your  White  House." 
greeting  the  little  girl  who  can  see  her  granny 
becau.se  the  rail  strike  is  settled.  One  can  say 
that  the  tone  Is.  if  you  like,  as  reassuring  as 
General  Elsenhower's.  But  it  happtens  to  be 
telling  America  very  different  things.  If 
one  were  to  make  a  quick  siu'vey  of  the 
President's  recent  speeches,  one  theme  above 
all  would  seem  to  be  dominant — precisely 
the  theme  of  the  present  crisis  of  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  affluence  and  the  moral  duty 
to  act.  "God  Is  not  mocked,"  he  said  to  a 
gathering  of  editors.  "We  reap  as  we  sow. 
Our  God  Is  BtUl  a  Jealous  God — Jealous  for 
the  least  of  his  children  who  went  unfed 
while  'the  rich  sat  down  to  eat  and  rose  up 
to  play.'  " 

This  Is  a  new  note  In  American  politics 
since  the  war — an  almost  Biblical  appeal 
beyond  the  frustrations  and  fears  of  uneasy 
affluence  to  a  force  and  a  commitment  which 
America's  greatest  leaders  have  never  been 
afraid  to  evoke — the  force  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, the  commitment  to  a  vision  of  Justice. 
Such  an  appeal,  combined  as  It  Is  with  the 
President's  unique  drive  of  energy,  tough- 
ness, shrewdness  and  strategy  may  well  prove 
a  highly  effective  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  national  leadership.    The  "Johnson  era"  Is 
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certain  to  be  one  "piled  high  with  difficulty." 
But  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  It  will  bear 
the  marks  of  greatness  too. 


An  Indispensable  Gny  Replaces  Cannon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14, 1964 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  article  concerning  the  dis- 
tinguished new  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  George 
Mahon,  of  Texas,  was  written  by  one  of 
the  moet  astute  and  celebrated  colum- 
nists   in    the    Nation.    Mr.    William    S. 

White. 

Mr.  White  pays  well-founded  tribute  to 
the  qualities  and  character  which  have 
made  George  Mahon  the  leader  he  is  to- 
day. The  article  cites  Chairman  Ma- 
HON's  sense  of  duty,  fairplay,  and  jus- 
tice, and  articulates  the  very  great  role 
which  our  colleague  plays  not  only  in  the 
Congress  but  in  our  Nation's  destiny. 

I  urge  that  Mr.  White's  column  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  the  widest  possible  audience: 

Ah    iNDISPKNSABUt    GTJT    RXFLACES    CANNON 

(By  WlUlam  8.  White) 
WASHiNO'TOif . — Not  even  In  pcdltlcs  do  nice 
guys  always  finish  last.  For  distinguished 
evidence  of  this  there  Is  H«presentatlve 
Oeosoi  Mahon,  of  Texas,  who  has  Just  as- 
cended to  the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  In  succession  to 
the  dead  Clarence  Cannon  of  Mlssoxul. 

vyjr  mtve  than  20  years  Gxokok  Mahon 
has  been  a  significant  Member  of  Congress. 
Poc  moet  of  tiiese  years  he  has  had  a  re- 
sponsible hand  In  the  allocation  of  countless 
billions  of  dollars  and  a  critical  and  decisive 
role  In  defense  appropriations  alone  running 
to  more  than  $4S0  bUllon. 

Fm'  a  decade,  at  least,  he  has  been  among 
the  10  or  12  men  who  really  run  Congress. 
as  head  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  has  the  military  directly  In  Its  charge. 
Now,  as  chalmuin  of  the  entire  committee, 
his  power  runs  everywhere.  Now  he  Is  vm- 
questlonably  among  the  topmost  six  of 
Congress. 

Mahon,  a  tall,  shy,  reticent,  and  soft- 
spoken  ma»  of  63  who  at  a  glance  could  ptas 
for  46,  Is  a  leathery  product  of  ^est  Texas 
who  could  easily  be  either  the  fellow  In  the 
white  hat  or  the  fellow  In  the  black  hat  In 
any  Etodge  City  of  television.  His  simple,  un- 
demanding demeanor  maslcs  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  sophisticated  minds  Ip  the  United 
States  In  the  strategic  fimdamentals  of  war- 
fare as  seen  from  the  ultimately  controUlng 
vantage  point  held  by  such  political  masters 
of  all  high  strategy. 

It  U  said  of  him,  and  rightly  so,  that  he 
knows  the  byways  of  the  Pentagon  far  better 
than  any  Secretary  of  Defense  we  have  ever 
had  because  while  Secretaries  ccane  and  go. 
Mahon  has  stayed  on  and  on. 

In  reality,  Mahon  Lb  to,  say.  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  about  what  a  commanding 
general  of  an  army  group  Is  to  an  aid-de- 
camp wearing  his  shoulder  cord  over  the  gilt 
b«us  of  a  second  lieutenant.  But  reality  es- 
capes many  people  here — and  this  la  fine 
with  such  as  Osokqx  Marom.  For  they  have 
the  work  to  do. 

Moreover,  the  Mahons  as  a  class,  and 
George  Mahost  ppeclflcaUy.  are  also  tlie  last 


and  best  Justifications  of  the  very  two  con- 
gressional facts  of  life  now  under  the  widest 
attack  from  reformers;  the  seniority  system 
and  the  one-party  system  beUeved  by  many 
to  be  BO  notably  evil. 

But  for  the  seniority  system,  mere  per- 
sonal popularity  polls  and  logrolling  and 
not  the  hard  competence  that  can  only  come 
from  long  experience,  would  choose  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  of  Congress.  And  but  for 
the  one-party  system,  with  all  Its  faults,  men 
like  George  Mahon  could  never  survive  long 
enough  to  reach  that  place  of  power  from 
which  the  Mahons  alone  are  able  to  dis- 
regard the  little  local  pressures  and  passing 
hysterias  and  so  to  concentrate  on  the  great 
and  timeless  national  Issues. 

At  this  point  they  are  In  fact  statesmen — 
and  only  politicians  some  of  the  time  and 
then  only  Incidentally.  Thev  are  nice  guys, 
yes:  but  they  are  something  far  more.  They 
are  Indispensable  guys. 


Jackson  Probes  Bomber  Lag 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
syndicated  columnist,  Holmes  Alexander, 
recently  carried  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  known  as  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  one  of  the 
groups  espousing  unilateral  disarmament 
which  has  contributed  generously  to  the 
campaign  coffers  of  candidates  it  has  en- 
dorsed. Mr.  Alexander  brings  out  as- 
tounding facts  regarding  the  objectives 
and  activities  of  this  group  which  I  think 
will  be  of  general  interest. 

Under  vmanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Alexander's  syndicated  column  for 
March  3,  1964: 

rFrom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 
Mar.  3, 1964] 
Jackson  Probes  BoiiBeh  Lag         ' 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington. — Senator       Henbt     (Scxxjp) 
Jackson,  a  skeptical  supporter  of  the  test 
ban   treaty,   has  been  visiting   our  nuclear 
laboratories  to  check  up  on  our  nuclear  vigi- 
lance In  the  wake  of  the  treaty  which  the 
Senate  ratified  last  autumn. 

Jackson  Is  asking  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, of  which  he  is  a  member,  to 
foUow  up  his  check  with  a  full-scale  inves- 
tigation of  the  four  safeguards  which  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  is  pledged 
to  observe.  In  convenient  shorthand.'  the 
safeguards  are: 

1.  Stepped-up  undergtoxmd  testing  to 
compensate  for  the  ban  against  atmospheric 
testing. 

2.  Maintenance  of  high  efficiency  and  mo- 
rale among  scientists  entrusted  with  our 
nuclear  armament. 

3.  Readiness  to  resume  atmospheric  testing 
If  the  national  Interest  requires  It. 

4.  Improved  detection  to  Insure  against 
Soviet  cheating  on  the  treaty. 

JACKSOM,  a  member  of  both  the  Armed 
Services  and  Atomic  Energy  Committees,  has 
"majored"  in  atomic  legislation  since  coming 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1940,  with 
time  out  tor  wartime  Army  service.  His 
skepticism  is  that  of  an  Informed  and  con- 
cerned patriot  who  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  keep  a  definite  superiority,  not 
a  parity,  in  nuclear  arms.    Here  are  some  of 


the  factors  that  are  wrinkling  his  studious 
brow: 

Coming  from  Washington  State,  where 
much  of  the  employment  depends  upon  the 
defense  Industries,  Jacksok  Is  up  for  reelec- 
tion with  no  strong  opposition,  except  from 
the  various  peacemongerlng  organizations 
which  like  to  tag  him  as  a  minion  of  the 
munitions  lobby. 

In  1962,  one  of  these  unilateral  disarma- 
ment groups,  the  Council  for  a  Uvable  World, 
endorsed  and  financially  supported  the  elec- 
tion of  two  Democratic  Senators.  McGovern, 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Uvable  (with  communism) 
Worlders.  I  am  told  by  their  executive  direc- 
tor, Col.  Henry  Aston  Crosby,  have  endorsed 
f oiu-  other  Democrats  for  reelection  this  year : 
McGee,  of  Wyoming:  Btjbdick,  of  North  Da- 
kota; Moss,  of  Utah;  and  McCartht,  of 
Minnesota.  The  Uvable  Worlders  have  also 
supported  the  liberal  Republicans,  JAvrrs. 
of  New  York,  and  Kxjchel,  of  CallfcM-nla. 
Thus  there  Is  In  the  Senate  a  pwreptlble  and 
respectable  nucleaus  of  men  who  are  be- 
holden to  a  group  that  favors  disarmament 
m  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Specifically,  Dr.  Leo  Szllard,  chairman  of 
the  Livable  Worlders  and  a  noted  paclflst- 
physlclst,  has  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  against 
making  the  safeguards  too  safe.  He  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  "an  ex- 
tensive program  of  underground  bomb  test- 
ing" (safeguard  No.  1)  would  not  be  "further- 
ing the  cause  of  peace,"  but  that  It  would 
"be  likely  to  do  Just  the  c^poslte.- 

Agaln,  as  part  of  the  background  for  Jack- 
son's skepticism,  are  charges  by  Congress- 
man Ceaio  Hosmes,  RepubUcan,  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
spending  only  "peanuts"  In  keeping  up  the 
safeguard.  Hosicxa  has  peppered  both  J^JS.. 
and  L.B.J.  with  demands  for  hard  Informa- 
tion, but  up  till  now  Is  not  satisfied  either 
with  the  general  or  detailed  material  that  has 
been  sent  him. 

HosMES  has  a  set  of  figures  which  show 
that  the  foxu-  safeguards  require  a  round 
flgure  Investment  of  $1  billion,  plus  annual 
operating  outlays  of  about  $260  mlUlcwi.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  asked  for  a  total  safe- 
guard Investment  of  only  $279.3  million  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year — far  below  Hosiuca's 
calculation  of  what  Is  reqtilred. 

At  the  mcnnent  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  Is  going  Into  Senator  Gold- 
watsk's  charges  that  our  long-range  missiles 
are  unreliable.  After  that,  says  Jackson,  the 
safeguards. 


Discoant  Houses,  Confress,  and  Ae 
Consumer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ralph  de  Toledano  has  oncfe  again  pene- 
trated the  fog  of  owwsltlon  propaganda 
against  the  quality  stabilization  bill  with 
an  incisive  analysis  of  what  passage  of 
this  vital  legislation  will  mean  to  the 
American  buying  public. 

Mr.  de  Toledano's  recent  article,  "Dis- 
count House,  Congress,  and  the  Con- 
sumer." should  be  read  and  digested  by 
everyone  really  concerned  about  the  need 
to  protect  consumer  interests  in  today's 
marketplace. 

With  unanimous  consult,  I,  therefore. 
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being  asked  to  pay  1^  times  the  cost  of 
what  his  wife  may  have  bought^ 

A  banker  who  tried  to  charge  that  Itlnd  of 
Interest  would  end  up  In  )all — yet  a  bank's 
Income  must  of  neceaslty  conM  from  inter- 
est. Loan  sharks  get  away  with  this,  but 
they  operate  outside  the  law.  OEM — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  l>elleve  that  oiber  dis- 
count bouses  do  not  follow  tbe  same  prac- 
tice— very  blandly  adds  up  the  additional 
dollars,  atlll  refusing  Mr.  X  an  Itemized  bill. 
At  tbe  same  time  tbe  company  has  embarked 
on  a  progrsun  of  organized  harassment — calls 
on  weekends  in  the  early  morning — to  force 
Mr.  X  to  pay. 

All  of  this  may  seem  petty.  But  it  points 
to  a  situation  which  would  not  continue  If 
tbe  smaller  merchant  were  returned  to  a 
competitive  position.  Every  year  tbe  dis- 
count bouses  are  Increasing  tbelr  share  of  the 
Nation's  retail-  business.  Every  year.  too. 
they  are  bringing  down  the  quality  level — 
lislng  devices  such  as  "Ices  leaders"  to  get 
the  customer  Into  the  store.  As  competition 
perishes,  the  natinal  result  is  a  growing  at- 
titude of  "tbe  public  be  damned." 

Much  of  this  will  be  eliminated  by  passage 
of  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act.  Wbenever 
the  consumer  has  been  exposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  be  has  endorsed  thent. 
The  bill  is  before  tbe  Congress.  For  those 
who  don't  want  to  become  pawns  In  tbe 
hands  of  giant  retail  monopolies,  the  course 
Is  clear — to  let  Congress  know  where  they 
stand. 


The  War  Af  ainst  Reiicion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  outlandish,  distorted  statements 
made  by  the  opponents  of  a  simple  pray- 
er, it  Is  refreshing  to  read  an  editorial 
from  a  very  responsible  spokesman  of 
the  business  community,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Its  editorial  of  May  6,  on  the 
subject  of  prayer  is  outstanding  and  elo- 
quent, and  I  include  it  herewith: 
Ths   Was  Against   Religion 

What  is  the  place,  If  any,  of  religion  in 
the  public  schools? 

Ck>ntrary  to  some  prevalent  views,  we  think 
it  self-evident  that  it  has  a  place  and  an 
important  one.  Yet  much  of  the  discxisslon, 
both  for  and  against,  tiums  on  Issues  that 
are  secondary  and  even  trivial. 

Religion  has  a  place  in  education  because 
it  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  man.  No 
one,  whether  he  professes  a  religion  or  not, 
whether  be  considers  himself  an  agnostic  or 
an  atheist,  can  escape  its  presence.  It  is 
an  about  us,  in  the  nuiterial  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  world. 

One  of  the  great  streams  from  which  our 
culture  flows  is.  as  Matthew  Arnold  long  ago 
observed,  Hellenism,  the  legacy  of  Greece; 
the  other  Hebraism,  the  Judeo-Chrlstian 
tradition.  Over  the  centuries  the  two  have 
Intertwined  and  fed  on  each  other  and  en- 
riched the  life  of  the  mind  of  Western  man. 

The  Judeo-Christian  concept  gave  us  not 
only  one  of  the  world's  most  majestic  literary 
worlu  but  a  whole  torrent  of  additional 
poetry  and  art  and  architectm«.  It  is  more 
than  the  direct  inspiration  in  the  holy  son- 
nets of  Donne  or  Hopkins  or  the  Pleta  of 
Michelangelo;  It  is  also  the  implicit  fabric 
of  almost  all  art  that  is  recognizable  as  such. 

For  It  Is  the  same  concept,  with  its  sig- 


nificant Hellenistic  heritage  which  fashloDs 
our  society,  informs  our  relations  with  other 
men  and  provides  xis  with  the  philosophical 
-view  of  the  universe  that  makes  it  possible 
to  live  on  a  higher  plane  than  thfe  beasts. 
Even  the  secular  philosophy  of  humanism 
is  Aristotelian-Christian  without  the  super- 
nat\iral  edifice. 

Not  to  teach  the  Bible,  directly  or  deriva- 
tively; not  to  teach  about  religion — this  atti- 
tude Is  a  silly  attempt  to  escape  reality  and 
is  In  fact  all  but  impossible  If  teaching  is  to 
mean  anything.  How  can  anyone  presume 
to  teach  history  or  art  or  philosophy  or  eco- 
nomics or  government  without  reference  to 
the  religious  underpinning  of  It  all? 

The  men  who  formed  6ur  Nation  under- 
stood the  reality  well  enough.  Unlike  some 
people  today,  they  were  not  seeking  to  drive 
religion  out  of  the  schools  or  other  struc- 
tures of  society.  They  were  only  concerned 
that  no  denomination  become  eslabllsbed  as 
a  State  religion.  They  proscribed  it  and  no 
one  is  attempting  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Since  that  is  the  real  as  opposed  to  the 
imagined  situation,  the  controversy  often 
seems  tangential  at  best.  Jiist  how  tan- 
gential can  be  seen  in  Congress,  where  the 
Members  scratch  their  heads  in  a  laborious 
effort  to  determine  what  sort  of  school  pray- 
ers might  be  permissible.  To  use  a  religi- 
ous allusion,  it  is  a  bit  like  the  famed  argu- 
ment concerning  the  number  of  angels  that 
can  dance  on  a  pin. 

We  think  tbe  local  authorities  sho\ild  be 
able  to  decide  whether  they  want  prayers; 
If  they  do,  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  anybody 
so  long  as  there  is  no  compulsion  and  no  at- 
tempt to  indoctrinate  In  a  particular  creed. 
But  the  Issue,  of  course,  is  much  broader 
than  prayers.  There  is  a  ptish  to  eradicate 
all  traces  of  religion  from  all  public  life, 
even  to  the  barring  of  any  Christmas  observ- 
ances In  schools  and  communities. 

ThU  OndertalElng  would  be  pitiable  if  it 
were  not  rather  formidable.  It  represents, 
we  suppose,  not  so  much  an  attack  on  re- 
ligion as  a  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  our 
culture.  Certainly  it  is  the  wUdest  kind  of 
discrimination,  not  least  against  the  chil- 
dren It  would  deprive  of  pleas.ure  and  spirit- 
ual profit. 

The  prevalance  of  such  views  must  reflect 
something  peculiar,  to  and  about  our  age. 
Perhaps,  reduced  to  fundamentals,  they  de- 
velop because  the  Judaeo-Cbrlstlan  ethic  is 
being  denied  in  other  and  subtler  ways  as 
well— notably  the  denial  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  individual  for  his  conduct  and  his 
life. 

Whatever  the  causes,  it  is  an  unhealthy 
and  unhappy  development.  The  twroT  need 
not  have  arisen  at  all,  had  not  reason  fled 
the  forima. 


Two  Men  Called  John 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
John  Roy  Wolfe,  of  the  North  Shore 
Baptist  Church,  was  recently  honored  in 
an  article  entitled  "Two  Men  Called 
John."  The  authors  of  tlie  article.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  8.  Reuter.  Jr.,  were 
prompted  to  write  their  words  of  praise 
upon  the  aimouncement  that  Dr,  Wolfe 
intends  to  retire  soon. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
this  article  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
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oRD  and  extend  to  its  readers  tlie  owxm:- 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  widely  respected  religious  leaders 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District: 

Two  MXN  C*LI.B>  JOBN 
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(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  OeOTge  8.  Reuter,  Jr.) 
On  at  least  three  occasions  the  authOTS 
have  written  words  of  high  praise  tar  ». 
John  R.  Rice.  The  1957  edition  of  -^T* 
in  Bducation  and  Related  Areas."  is  the  first 
example.  The  second  occasion  was  on  June 
n  1969,  in  the  article  entitled  "Man  Sent 
Fr'om  God-Mr.  C.  C.  Smith."  The  final 
example  was  on  May  13.  1963,  in  the  article 
entitled  "We  Die  a  Little."  »v  ,  « 

On  March  13,  1964,  the  second  author  re- 
turned from  a  trip  abroad  with  Dr.  apd  M"- 
John  R.  Rice  and  others.  She  described  the 
trip  thus: 

"We  fiew  from  New  York  by  Jet  plane  on 
Saturday  night,  February  22.  flying  directly 
to  Cairo,  with  two  nlghU  antf  a  day  there. 
We  saw  the  NUe,  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx; 
we  rode  camels  on  the  desert.  We  saw  the 
famous  Mosque  and  Citadel  and  fascinating, 
colorful  native  bazaars.  Then,  we  Afw  to 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  and  went  by  cars  up  to  the 
forest  of  giant  cedars  of  Lebanon;  we  saw 
the  oldest  and  largest  Roman  ruins  at  Baal- 
bek, many  centuries  old,  then,  we  went  on 
to  Damascus. 

"In  Damascus,  we  visited  the  street 
Called  Straight,'  entered  the  bo\ise  of 
Ananias  where  Saul  went,  and  we  saw  the 
traditional  window  in  the  house  on  the 
wall  from  which  Paul  the  aposUe  was  let 
down  in  a  basket,  escaping  tbe  soldiers,  after 
his  conversion.  We  saw  the  extraordinary 
handwoven  silk  brocades  being  made,  the 
copper  and  sUver  workmanship  and  the  great 
Mosque,  the  Rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar 
Naaman,  which  the  Syrian  general  loved. 

"Then,  we  went  by  car  south  down  to  De- 
capolls  and  saw  the  ancient  Roman  pilns, 
then  on  to  Amman,  the  capital  of  Jordan 
(the  Bible  name  was  PhUadelphla) ,  then  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  the  Qumran  Caves.  Jericho, 
the  excavations  of  the  ancient  city  before 
Joshua's  days. 

"After  being  by  the  saltiest  sea  in  the 
world,  far  below  sea  level,  we  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  We  passed  the  Inn  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  barren  hills,  and  arrived  at 
Bethany.  We  saw  the  cave  In  which,  tradi- 
tionally, Lazarus  was  burled.  We  saw  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
We  saw  the  site  of  SolcMnon's  temple  and 
the  Mohammedan  Dome  of  the  Rock  where 
Abraham  offered  Isaac.  We  saw  the  famoiis 
Catholic  Church,  the  floor  of  Pilate's  Judg- 
ment Hall,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  the  gates  and 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Brook  Kldron. 
We  had  a  service  under  Calvary,  at  the 
Sepulchre  of  Jesus. 

"We  went  to  Bethlehem,  then  to  the  Sep- 
ulchre of  Rachel.  We  saw  the  fields  of  the 
shepherds,  the  cave  where  traditionally 
Jesus  was  born.  We  went  north  of  Jerusalem 
Into  Samaria  and  saw  Jacob's  Well  at  Nab- 
lus  (Sychar) .  We  crossed  over  to  Israel  and 
entered  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  J4ount  Carmel,  then 
on  to  the  Valley  of  Megiddo,  Nazareth,  the 
Sea  of  GalUee,  and  other  famous  spots  dear 
to  every  Bible  lover. 

"We  fiew  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Athens.  While 
visiting  friends  in  Athens,  we  saw  the  be- 
loved Royal  Family  of  Greece  as  they  entered 
the  palace  with  the  casket  of  King  Paul. 
We  then  went  by  bus  60  miles  to  the  excava- 
tions of  Old  Oorlnth.  Then  we  saw  the  very 
Bema  Judgment  Seat  where  Paul  was 
brought  to  Judgment.  We  stood  on  Mars  Hill 
where  Paul  preached  at  Athens  and  also  saw 
tbe  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon. 

"We  flew  to  Rome,  visited  the  Vatican 
Museum,  St.  Peter's,  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  the  Holy  Stairs,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall  In 
Jerusalem,  where  Martin  Luther,  climbing 


on  his  knees,  was  converted,  we  are  told.  We 
took  a  trip  down  to  Nicies  and  also  visited 
the  ancient  burled  dty  of  Pompeii,  now  ex- 
cavated. ^  .m  »™ 
"Next,  we  flew  to  London.  We  saw 
Snurgeon'B  Tabernacle.  We  saw  Prince 
Andrew  whUe  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  toe 
pageantry  of  the  changing  of  the  guard.  We 
saw  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Crown 
Jewels,  the  Thames  River,  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey,  where  so 
many  great  are  buried.  After  seeing  many 
other  famous  sights,  we  flew  home.  It  thus 
took  us  3  full  weeks  from  New  Tork  bacK 
to  New  York." 

After  the  fellowship  of  the  trip  with  Dr. 
John  R.  Rice,  certainly  this  noble  Christian 
statesman  is  worthy  of  being  termed  "A  Man 
Called  John,"  but  there  is  another  John 
among  God's  spirltvial  leaders.  He  Is  Dr. 
John   Roy    Wolfe,    of    North    Shore    Baptist 

Cbiu-cb,  Chicago.  

Upon  learning  of  the  planned  retirement 
of  Dr.  Wolfe  on  January  7,  1965,  when  he  be- 
comes 65,  the  flrst  author  wired: 

"Many  of  \i8  were  shocked  and  sad  to  learn 
of  your  plans  of  retiring  from  North  Shore 
Baptist  Church  next  January.  Since  your 
friends  and  supporters  are  legion  we  hope 
Pastor  Myers  wlU  Insist  that  you  remain  at 
least  through  1965.  You  should  remain  for 
at  least  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  You  are  loved  and  respected  by  hun- 
dreds of  our  members— you  are  truly  Mr. 
North  Shore  Baptist. 

"2.  You  are  doing  an  excellent  work  for 
the  church. 

•3.  Your  teaching  Is  recognized  as  superb. 
Your  preaching  Is  very  superior. 

"4  Pastor  Myers  needs  you  during  this 
crucial  period  when  It  U  so  easy  for  him  to 
get  misinformation.  His  long  tenure  depends 
on  you  staying  and  providing  him  with  the 
foimdatlon. 

"6.  Your  charming  wife  Is  such  an  inspira- 
tion to  all.  ,  J  » 
"My  wife  Joins  me  In  this  from  London. 
Dr.  Wolfe  is  a  native  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
He  attended  Charleston  public  schools  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Charleston  High 
School.  He  attended  West  Virginia  Technical 
College  In  Montgomery  and  was  grad\iated 
"cum  laude"  from  Morrts  Harvey  College  In 
Charleston,  with  an  A.B.  degree.  He  re- 
ceived his  theological  training  at  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky  ,  and  was  graduated  from  there.  Alder- 
Bon-Broaddus  College  of  Phlllppl,  W.  Va.. 
conferred  the  houOTary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree  on  Dr.  Wolfe  in  1956. 

Since  November  1.  1958,  Dr.  Wolfe  has  been 
associate  pastor  (and  acting  pastor)  of 
North  Shore  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 
Prior  to  coming  to*  Chicago,  he  was  pMtor 
of  the  foUowlng  churches:  First  Baptist 
Church,  Dunbar,  W.  Va.  (11  years);  First 
Baptist  Church,  Kenova,  W.  Va.  (10  years); 
and  First  Baptist  Church,  Welch,  W.  Va.  (6 
years) . 

Dr.  Wolfe's  career  Is  rich  In  denomina- 
tional service.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  West  Vh^lnla  Bap- 
tist Convention  for  many  years,  as  well  as  Its 
president.  He  was  twice  elected  for  3-year 
terms  as  a  trustee  of  Alderson-Broaddus  Col- 
lege. He  served  6  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Coimcll  on  Missionary  Cooperation  of  the 
American      Baptist      Convention      (eastern 

area). 

Beginning  on  September  1,  1953,  he  be- 
came field  counselor  for  the  CouncU  on  Mis- 
sionary Cooperation  of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  In  West  Virginia  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  represented  the  coimcll  at  the 
London,  England,  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  In  1965.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Convention  In  June  of  1968,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  advanced  Dr.  Wolfe  to  the  rank 
of  senior  field  oounselOT.  He  is  persently 
chairman  of  the  committe  on  missionary 
concern  of  the  Chicago  Baptist  Association. 


Dr  Wolfe  wrote  the  Introduction  for  our 
book,  "One  Blood,"  and  Oeorge  «.  Reddlck, 
of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, commented:  "The  striking  but  delight- 
ful Introduction  of  John  Roy  Wolfe  displays 
a  depth  of  concern  and  a  wide  background 
of  reading  on  tiie  race  question.  Wolfe,  a 
Christian  minister,  bom  In  the  American 
South  is  obvlousy  not  afraid  of  facing  the 
most  searing  and  ugly  facets  of  thU  prob- 
lem." 

Dr  Wolfe's  charming  wife,  Uda  Jane,  was 
honored  a  few  years  ago  by  being  chosen 
by  the  American  Baptist  Convention  as  its 
"flrst  lady"  for  the  year.  She  is  presently  a 
part  of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater 
Chicago.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  have  one  son, 
now  residing  In  Florida. 

We  are  certain  that  John  the  Baptist,  of 
the  Bible,  is  proud  of  these  two  current  re- 
ligious statesmen  and  their  dear  famUles, 
because  they  are  constantly  making  oxir 
world  a  better  place  for  humanity.  Per- 
haps, relatives  of  these  glanU  wlU  continue 
to  Inspire  the  masses,  because  we  are  al- 
ready aware  of  the  great  leadership  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  BUI  Rice. 
Thank    you   Lord   for   "Two  Men   CaUed 

John." 


Sea  Trial!  of  U.S.S.  "Uljiies  S.  Grant" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PKNKSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
include  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  whom 
I  highly  admire  for  his  outstanding 
achievements. 

My  letter  acknowledging  recognition  of 
Admiral    Rickover's    dedication,    per- 
severance, and  amazing  successes  repre- 
sents  my   hearty   congratulations   and 
high  esteem  to  the  "Father  of  the  nuclear 
propulsion  submarine"  and  his  fine  staff. 
The  letter  follows: 
U.S.S.  "ULTSem  S.  OaAirr"  (SSBN  631) 
Care  of  Fleet  Post  Office.  Neva  Tork,  N.T. 
(At  sea,  North  Atlantic,  May  25,  1964.) 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton, 
HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Fm.TON:  The  U.SJ3.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  our  22d  Polaris  submarine,  has  Just 
completed  sea  trials.  With  the  Gront  we 
now  have  in  operation  a  total  of  *a  nuclear 
powered  Polaris  and  attack  submarines. 

This  ship  is  named  for  the  Illustrious 
American  of  whom  President  Lincoln  said: 
"He  Is  the  qvUetest  fellow  you  ever  saw. 
The  only  evidence  that  be  Is  In  any  place 
is  that  he  makes  things  go.  Wherever  he  is 
they  move." 

As  soldier  and  as  President,  General  Grant 
"trod  unswervingly  the  pathway  of  duty,  un- 
deterred by  doubts,  single-minded  and 
straightforward."  Conscious  of  the  heavy 
responslblUtles  which  had  devolved  upon 
him  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  he  wrote: 
"He  who  imdertakes  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  a  great  government  as  a  faithful  public 
servant,  if  sustained  by  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience,  may  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  candor  and  intelligence  of  a  free 
people  •  •  •  and  can  bear  with  patience 
the  censure  of  disappointed  men." 

Svunmarizing  his  many  years  of  service,  he 
said: 

"Successful  men  owe  more  to  their  per- 
seversmce  than  to  their  natural  powers,  or 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 

ii»us  consent  to  insert  in  the 

column  of  Richard  WUson, 

May  27.  1964.  Issue  of  the 

Star. 

Wilson  sets  out  the  meet  In- 
which  demonstrate  a  de- 
system  of  government. 
I  as  follows: 
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Richard  Wilson) 

OD  the  wall  has  been 
Dont  buck  the  system. 
1  reahly  proved  by  a  Oovem- 
servloe  award  to  an  ob- 
Horace  D.  Godfrey.    Mr. 

Administrator  of  the  Agrlcul- 


and  Conservation  Service 
Secretary  Freeman. 
In  th*  House  of  Representa- 
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accuser  langulshea  and  the  accused  flour- 
ishes, although  the  record  seemii  clear  that 
Billle  Sol  enjoyed  a  favored  position  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  no  monopoly  cm  this 
tachnique.  On*  Jerry  Jackls.  who  revecded 
to  Congress  the  use  ot  foreign  aid  funds  in 
Cambodia  for  a  CommuniBt-spousored  hos- 
pital, was  fired  while  the  State  Department 
olttrlal  who  made  a  record  against  him  was 
promoted. 

Otto  Otepka,  State  Department  secxirlty 
oOcial,  who  committed  the  unforgivable  sin 
of  peaching  on  bis  superiors  and  telling  Con- 
gress wliat  Is  wrong  with  the  internal  secu- 
rity system  in  the  State  Department,  Is  in 
limbo.  But  William  J.  Crockett,  deputy  un- 
dersecretary, who  was  in  charge  of  the  Otep- 
ka matter  for  Secretary  Rusk.  Is  up  for  pro- 
motion to  career  minister,  a  better  Job.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Belatlons  Committee  Is  look- 
ing into  this  because  the  record  shows  wire- 
tapping, general  harassment,  and  attempts 
to  degrade  Mr.  Otepka  after  he  helped  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  to  ex- 
pose some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  State 
Department  security  system. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  has  been  given  an  extension,  at  least 
until  after  the  election,  of  his  tenure  as  Air 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  LeMay  protested 
against  the  mviltibillion -dollar  award  of  the 
TFX  contract  tcx  what  he  thovight  was  a 
second  best  fighter  plane  to  be  used  by  both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  com- 
mander. Admiral  Anderson,  who  also  objected 
openly  before  Congress,  has  long  since  van- 
ished from  the  Washington  scene.  But  Gen- 
eral LeMay  was  pointedly  given  only  a  1-year 
reappointment.  Instead  of  the  usual  2,  and 
this  has  now  been  extended.  But  It  looks  as 
if  General  LeMay's  service  Is  rapidly  coming 
to  a  close. 

The  pattern  set  in  these  several  cases  is 
shocking.  The  lesson  taught  to  Federal  otB- 
cials  is  that  if  they  see  mismanagement, 
wrongdoing,  or  bad  Judgment  they  would  be 
wise  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  if  they  wish 
to  maintain  or  hnprove  their  Job  status. 

Their'  worst  sin  would  be  to  tell  their 
story  to  Congress,  although  It  is  the  clear  and 
imperative  responsibility  of  Congress  to  In- 
quire into  the  operation  of  Federal  executive 
departments  funded  solely  by  the  votes  of 
Congress.  Congress  controls  absolutely  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  operate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  taxation  to  provide 
these  fiinds.  This  Is  Its  exclusive  power,  and 
C^mgress  has  the  right  to  know  how  the 
funds  are  spent. 

Some  kind  of  a  new  morality  seems  to 
have  gotten  lodged  in  official  Washington. 
It  Is  the  morality  of  blind  loyalty  to  supe- 
rior amthorlty  and  complete  obeisance  to  the 
word  from  on  high.  It  Is  the  morality  of 
coverup  In  the  Billle  Sol  Estes  case  and 
whitewash  in  the  Baker  case.  And  it  Is  not 
a  very  healthy  atmosphere  for  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  public's  business. 


Johastown  Flood,  1889 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PXNMSTLVANI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ing Saturday  will  mark  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  tragic  events 
in  America's  history.  It  was  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  31, 1889.  that  the  South 
Fork  Dam,  14  miles  up  the  Conemaugh 
River  from  the  city  of  Johnstown,  col- 


lapsed and  opened  the  way  to  a  disaster 
that  shocked  the  world. 

Johnstown,  which  had  shown  steady 
growth  since  ita  settlement  a  century 
earlier,  rose  rapidly  as  an  iron  and  steel 
center  after  the  Civil  War  had  ended. 
Proud  of  their  beautiful  mountain  set- 
ting, residents  of  the  community  had  un. 
dertaken  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
with  which  the  area  was  richly  endowed. 
The  surroimding  forests  offered  ample 
building  supplies  for  homes  and  business 
houses.  Coal  was  extracted  from  vast 
underground  storehouses  to  convert 
crude  iron  into  steeL  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  provided  a  direct  connection 
with  markets  in  Pittsburgh  and  to  the 
East. 

The  Johnstown  flood  transformed  a 
thriving,  happy  community  into  a  ghastly 
twisted  wreckage  in  which  more  than 
2,200  men,  women,  and  children  perished. 
Death  came  swiftly  to  more  than  half 
the  victims  caught  in  the  avalanche  of 
water  that  swept  through  the  city. 
Nearly  1,000  others  found  temporary 
refuge  on  an  old  stone  bridge  that  held 
debris  and  human  beings  alike  against 
the  swirling  floodwaters.  Then  fire 
moved  In  to  complete  the  carnage,  and 
only  a  very  few  of  those  persons  atop  the 
bridge  were  able  to  escape  the  deadly 
flames. 

Johnstown  was  a  shambles.  A  stunned 
and  heartbroken  people  buried  victims 
that  included  99  families  completely 
wiped  out. 

Only  the  spirit  of  the  survivors  re- 
mained unbroken.  Johnstown  had  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  long  Job  began  without 
hesistation.  Contributions  began  coming 
in  from  all  over  the  world.  A  Red  Cross 
conthigent  headed  by  Clara  Barton,  who 
served  In  the  Civil  War.  undertook  to 
aid  the  battered  and  distressed  people. 

Saturday's  event  in  Johnstown  will  not 
only  honor  the  victims  of  the  Johnstown 
flood  but  also  pay  tribute  to  those  whose 
rededlcated  ellorts  were  responsible  for 
the  new  Johnstown  that  was  to  follow 
and  become  a  vital  part  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  few  persons  who 
lived  through  the  flood  and  are  still  alive 
will  be  the  special  guests  of  a  grateful 
community. 

While  a  record  number  of  visitors  Is 
anticipated  for  Saturday,  the  observance 
will  by  no  means  be  terminated  that  day. 
For  anyone  who  has  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Johnstown,  a  trip  over 
that  way  in  the  weeks  ahead  will  provide 
an  unforgettable  experience.  Certainly 
everyone  in  the  Washington  area  should 
at  some  time  see  the  city  where  tragedy 
struck  quickly  and  violently,  but  which 
would  not  remain  submerged. 

The  community,  the  family,  the  In- 
dividual suffering  seemingly  insurmount- 
able reverses  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
miracle  that  is  Johnstown  for  hope  and 
Inspiration. 

The  road  has  not  by  any  means  been 
easy  in  the  years  that  followed  the  actual 
rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  entire  area 
around  Johnstown  has  often  felt  the 
pangs  of  economic  distress,  and  even  to- 
day too  many  within  our  employable  pop- 
ulace are  without  Jobs  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  The  1936  flood,  which  in- 
undated so  many  i)arta  of  western  Penn- 
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sylvanla.  caused  considerable  property 
.  damage  In  the  same  downtown  district 
that  suffered  through  the  fateful  after- 
noon and  night  In  May  1889.  Tbia  time, 
however,  there  was  time  for  people  to 
reach  the  safety  of  higher  ground  and 
rebuilding  began  immediately. 

Over  the  years  God  somehow  gave  the 
residents  of  our  community  the  strength 
that  was  needed  to  carry  on,  and  Johns- 
town has  contributed  more  than  its  share 
of  outstanding  industrialists,  educators, 
doctors,  and  men  of  every  profession. 
Heroes  f rgm  this  district  are  listed  prom- 
inently In  the  annals  of  our  fighting 
forces,  and  today  the  district  is  well  rep- 
resented in  every  branch  of  the  seirlce 
stationed  In  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

Join  with  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Satur- 
day's observance  of  a  tragedy  to  mark 
the  rebirth  of  an  outstanding  American 
community. 


Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CAUFOSiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  statements  received  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  from  clergjrmen  op- 
posing the  Becker  amendment  Is  one 
from  Oerald  Kennedy,  bishop  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  southern  California- Ari- 
zona conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Bishop  Kennedy  excellently 
summarizes  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, their  constitutional  basis,  ai\d  the 
evils  which  would  result  from  adoption 
of  this  proposal.  I  commend  Bishop 
Kennedy's  stat^nent  to  all  my  colleagues 
as  follows: 

I  write  in  oppoeition  to  the  146  pending 
resolurtdans  which  propose  amendments  to 
the  Conotitutton  relating  to  Bible  reading 
and  prayers  in  the  pubUe  schools.  I  am 
bishop  of  the  Loe  Angles  area  of  the 
Methodijst  church  and  also  1  of  the  lO.mem- 
bers  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  State 
of  Callfomla.  I  believe  I  speak  for  by  church 
and  for  the  board  of  education  In  voicing  this 
oppoeition. 

Pit^KJeals  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  bctsed  largely  on  a  mlsimderstandlng 


of  wh&t  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  decision  said. 
The  Justices  who  wrote  opinions  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  were  not  against  our 
public  schocds  treating  religion  as  one  at 
the  subject  to  be  studied  nor  were  they 
against  th^  Bible  as  a  book  to  be  used  for 
reference.  They  exposed  a  religious  service 
but  emphasized  that  along  with  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  they  regarded  reUgion 
as  one  of  the  very  significant  values  of  oiir 
country. 

The  fathers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to 
preserve  religious  study  and  inquiry  while 
preventing  anything  of  a  divisive  or  sec- 
tarian rellgloxis  service  being  held  within 
the  schools.  They  sought  also  to  protect  the 
rights  of  any  minority  who  were  opposed  to 
religion  of  any  kind.  The  Constitution  has 
suceeded  in  doing  this  through  the  years  and 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  tamper  with 
this  tried  and  tested  docimient. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constituion  provid- 
ing for  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  would  open  the  door  to  any  num- 
ber of  evils.  Pot  certainly  there  would  l>e 
debate  and  argrument  as  to  what  -kind  of 
prayers  and  what  kind  of  Bible  readings. 
The  suggested  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  a  breech  in  the  dike  of  our 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  to  take  such 
a  step. 

We  must  preserve  at  all  cost  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  as  the  common 
experience  of  all  our  chUdren  from  all  re- 
Ugloxis  backgrounds.  To  turn  these  schools 
Into  centers  of  violent  debate  and  bitterness 
over  religious  questions,  would  be  to  destroy 
them. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
not  allow  these  proposals  to  go  any  farther. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  p\ir- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcations  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcations  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
usual  nximber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  i^ply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adhiln- 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OPPICB  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concrxssionai.  RxcoaD, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wiU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobo  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  ( minim lun 
charge  of  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pxirchase  reprints  from 
the  Recoso  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  ShaU  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rbcobd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoro. 
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Floyd  I.  Silk'i  Memorial  Day  Metsafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  MXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  FINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  In  the  A]H>endix  of  this  Record, 
a  speech  deUvered  by  Floyd  I.  Silk,  on 
Saturday,  May  30, 1964,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  War  Veterans  Memorial  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  New  York  City. 

The  speech  was  made  at  a  Memorial 
Day  breakfast. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Silk's  speech  follows: 
Flots    L    Silk's    Mkssagk,    Memorial    Dat, 
Sattjkoat,  Mat  30.  1964 

Comrades,  friends  and  patriots,  we  are 
(^tliered  bere  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
gallant  heroes  who  fought,  bled  and  died, 
so  that  our  Nation,  under  God,  might  prevail 
In  freedom  and  liberty. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
whose  life  was  dedicated  to  peace,  democracy 
and  freedom.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
celebrated  his  47th  birthday  yesterday. 

On  this  day,  too,  let  us  bow  our  heads  In 
prayer  for  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  great  American, 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  loved  and  will 
miss. 

On  this  day  In  particular  and  on  every 
day  of  our  lives,  It  behooves  each  of  us  to 
keep  the  flame  of  patriotism  alive  and  make 
every  effort  to  keep  the  freedom  that  we  all 
cherish  so  dearly.  We  owe  this,  not  only  to 
those  who  sacrificed  so  much  to  provide  us 
with  all  the  liberties  we  enjoy  today,  but  to 
all  who  come  after  us,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  live  In  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  enjoy  the  liberties  that  have  been 
ours  for  the  pcist  189  years.  To  this  we  must 
be  sure  that  our  younger  generations  and 
those  who  come  after  them  learn  and  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  our  American 
Ideals  and  principles.  Memorial  Day  is  a 
sacred  trust  to  all  Americans.  We  must 
know  and  understand  the  scrlflces  that  were 
made  In  our  behalf,  so  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican heritage  that  Is  ours  and  will  be  theirs 
to  enjoy  In  the  future,  will  be  appreciated 
and  not  Just  taken  for  granted. 

We,  and  those  who  oome  after  us,  must 
have  the  courage  to  face  any  challenges  from 
thoee  who  would  attempt  to  take  our  liber- 
ties away.  We  and  they  must  be  Imbued  with 
a  new  determination,  eo  that  we  may  be  fear- 
less and  confident,  no  matter  how  great  the 
challenge. 

We  must  not  tolerate  the  misuse  of  free  as- 
sembly, free  speech,  free  press,  and  freedom 
of  religion.  If  we  are  not  vigilant  regarding 
misuse  of  the  aforementioned  we  stand  to 
lose  all  tbe  liberties  o\ir  gallant  heroes  of  all 
wars  fought  and  died  for.  Let  us  continue 
to  keep  the  United  States  of  America  a 
shrine  of  freedom-loving  people,  where 
democracy,  eqtiality,  and  Justice  are  prac- 
ticed. In  the  words  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  let 
us  continue  the  traditions  of  our  Nation  and 
keep  It  the  "Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home 
of  tbe  Brave." 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  thank  Mayor 
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Robert  F.  Wa«pier  for  his  splendid  ooopera^ 
tkm.  We  are  most  grateful.  I  itunild  like  to 
tih*T<fc  all  tbe  members  of  our  United  War 
Veterans  Memorial  and  Executive  Oommlttee, 
who  made  tbe  suocess  of  these  ceremosiles 
possible.  Especially  Marshal  Charles  Becker, 
Thomas  J.  Foley,  Robert  J.  DeSanctls,  and 
Ool.  James  W.  Irving.  We  are  grateful  to  all 
of  our  other  city  officials  wlxo  cooperated  and 
are  present  here  this  morning.  Thanks,  too, 
to  their  color  guards,  mualclans,  pcu-k  de- 
partment employees.  New  York's  finest,  radio 
station  WNTC— and  a  special  thanks  to  all 
the  pcu^cipatlng  organizations  and  all  of 
you  present  here  this  morning.  Without  you 
here  to  participate  with  us,  all  of  our  efforts 
would  have  far  less  meaning.  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you  and  yours  in  good  health  and 
In  pecux. 

Flotd  I.  Silk, 
Chairman.    United    War    Veterans    Me- 
morial and  Executive  Committee,  New 
York  County,  New  York  City. 


Another  Nail  in  the  Coffin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial,  from  the  Shreveport  Times, 
discussing  the  Prince  Edward  County  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  un- 
dertook to  rule  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  can  require  a  State 
or  the  governing  body  of  a  county  to  levy 
and  collect  a  tax — contrary  to  what  we 
have  always  regarded  as  being  powers  re- 
served to  the  people  and  the  States,  un- 
der the  10th  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anotheb  Nail  in  the  Coffin 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Va.,  must  reopen  Its  public 
schools — closed  since  1969 — on  a  desegre- 
gated basis  and  that  the  Federal  Judiciary 
can  require  the  coxinty  to  levy  taxes  to  op- 
erate a  desegregated  public  school  system  Is 
outrageous.  But  It  also  Is  the  final  nail 
driven  Into  the  coffin  of  perhaps  the  best 
planned  and  most  carefully  carried  out  at- 
tempt In  the  Nation  to  prevent  school  In- 
tegration through  establishment  of  private 
Institutions  supported  at  least  In  part  by 
State  grants  to  students. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  the  ruling 
Itself  Is  entirely  unconstitutional  and  even 
absurd  from  the  standpoint  of  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  iorm  of  government. 
In^iur  opinion  the  original  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  In  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
consequently,  all  Federal  court  nillngs  since 
which  are  in  accordance  with  that  decision 
are,4incon8tltutlonal . 

But,  the  simple  fact  remains  that  once  the 
Supreme  Court  declares  something  unconsti- 


tutional. It  Is  unconstitutional  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  there  la  no  further  Judi- 
cial recourse.  Further,  the  iHresent  Court 
ruling  is  in  full  compliance  with  various 
previous  Court  rulings.  No  one  should  be 
surprised  at  it.  It  simply  onphaslzes  that 
desegregation  of  public  schools,  through 
Court  edict,  no  longer  Is  a  Judicial  issue. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
a  number  of  times,  the  Supreme  Coiirt  ruled 
In  1968  that  any  action  by  any  govemmentcd 
official  or  governmental  agency  which  ham- 
pered or  blocked  the  carrying  out  of  a  Federal 
court  desegregation  order  aut<xnatlcally  was 
in  itself  imconstitutional.  The  Court's  pres- 
ent ruling,  written  by  Jtistice  Hugo  Black, 
further  emphasizes  the  1968  rulnlg  in  these- 
words: 

"Whatever  nonracial  grounds  might  stip- 
port  a  State  allowing  a  county  to  abandon 
public  schools  the  object  must  be  a  consti- 
tutional one  and  grounds  of  race  and  opposi- 
tion to  desegregation  do  not  qualify  as  con- 
stitutional." 

In  other  words,  the  Court  is  making  it  clear 
that  any  action  Involving  desegregation  and 
any  "opposition  to  desegregation"  from  the 
sources  specified  in  the  1958  ruling  "do  not 
qualify  as  constitutional." 

In  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  also 
has  specified  that  the  phrase  It  used  In 
1954  in  barring  compulsory  school  segrega- 
tion— that  steps  to  carry  out  the  19M  deci- 
sion were  to  be  taken  with  "all  deliberate 
speed" — no  longer  is  applicable  as  a  general 
step  to  delay  segregation.  There  has  been. 
Justice  Black  said,  "too  much  deliberation 
and  not  enough  speed." 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  once  again  is, 
In  effect,  pounding  home  to  tbe  American 
people  that  there  will  be  no  change  and  no 
lessening  in  the  original  ruling  through  sub- 
sequent rulings. 

All  of  this  means  that  so  far  as  public 
schools  are  concerned,  segregation  Is  ab- 
solutely a  dead  issue  except  for  two  re- 
courses :  A  constitutional  amendment,  which 
from  the  practical  standpoint  certainly  is 
not  possible  at  this  time,  and  private  schools 
that  are  genuinely  private  In  their  operation 
and  not  merely  a  means  to  nullify  a  court 
desegregation  order. 

A  Federal  district  court  ruling  in  Virginia 
already  has  held  that  Prince  Edward  County 
students  in  a  private  school  could  not  re- 
ceive State  grants  unless  a  desegregated  pub- 
lic school  system  was  in  operation;  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  private 
schools  established  to  replace  a  public  school 
system  ordered  desegregated  (and  which  was 
closed)  could  not  be  assisted  by  the  public 
funds  in  any  way. 

What  this  means  is  that  wherever  private 
schools  are  used  to  provide  segregation  that 
has  been  ordered  ended  in  public  schools,  a 
system  of  integrated  public  schools — for 
both  Negroes  and  whites — must  be  main- 
tained. 

To  localize  the  situation,  under  this  pres- 
ent ruling  and  previous  rulings,  If  Caddo 
Parish  or  Bossier  Parish  or  any  Louisiana 
parish  closed  its  schools  and  refused  to  pro- 
vide or  appropriate  taxes  to  operate  Inte- 
grated public  schools,  the  Federal  Judiciary 
could  require  that  such  taxes  be  levied  and 
spent  for  a  desegregated  piiblic  school  sys- 
tem; private  sohool  students  could  receive 
State  grants  only  If  such  a  desegregated 
public  school  system  was  operated. 

Thus,  the  decision  strikes  also,  by  some 
inferences  at  least,  at  the  scholarship  grants 
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EXTENSIO  !f  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BI ADFORD  MORSE 

or  ic  LaaACirusrm 
IN  THE  HOX7SE   3P  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monda.  r.  June  1.  1964 

iSi.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
jected closing  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
announced  by  S«  cretary  oT  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  comes  ss  a  severe  blow  to  the 
economy  of  Mai  sachixsetts  and  to  our 
national  security  as  well.  Recently  I 
made  a  persona]  inspection  tour  of  the 
arsenal  and  was  mpressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  being  conducted 
there  and  with  the  tompetence  and 
loyalty  of  the  personnel. 

A  recent  editoi  lal  In  the  Lowell,  Mass., 
Sim  outlines  the  dimensiofis  of  the  eco- 
nomic important  of  the  Watertown 
facility.  In  add  tion  it  notes  that  the 
arsenal  has  kep  pace  with  developing 
technology  and  bas  been  converted  to 
meet  the  demanc  s  of  the  space  age. 

Under  unanlm  >U8  consent  I  insert  the 
May  26  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Rscotto: 
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battlewagons  and  lesser  ships,  the  demand 
for  such  armament  has  cut  back  to  virtually 
zero  with  the  great  changes  in  the  concept 
of  warfare  made  by  the  Navy  Department. 

However,  tlie  arsenal,  alnce  the  end  of  the 
war,  has  been  converted  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  space  age  In  technology,  research,  and 
production. 

Mr.  McNamara  should  take  another  look — 
long  and  penetrating — Into  what  the  ar- 
senal really  means  to  mllltafy  and  defense 
systems  of  the  country  before  tu-bltrarlly  ot- 
derlng  the  abandonment  of  the  Watertown 
Installation. 


Uncle  Bill  Thonus,  i^  Weslaco,  Tex., 
Celebrates  91st  Bktliday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
W.  J.  Bill  Thomas.  Weslaco's  friend  of 
Presidents  and  nearly  everyone  else,  has 
passed  his  91st  birthday,  and  since  he 
has  worked  all  his  adult  life  for  the  bet- 
terment of  his  State  and  country,  he 
has  been  accorded  considerable  news 
coverage,  all  of  it  richly  deserved. 

Known  to  some  as  Uncle  Bill,  to  others 
as  Mr.  Democrat,  this  distinguished  and 
beloved  Texim  received  a  telegram  on 
his  90th  birthday  from  President  Ken- 
nedy. President  Johnson  sent  him  a 
birthday  greeting  on  his  91st,  as  I  did 
also. 

"Uncle"  Bill  Thomas  has  been  a  friend 
of  mine  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Every  time  I  visit  Weslaco,  Uncle 
Bill  is  there  to  meet  me. 

Because  of  the  esteem  in  which  Uncle 
Bill  is  held,  I  ask  that  the  following 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix :  "President  Greets  Him  as  Unrte 
Bill  Hits  91,"  from  the  Weslaco  News. 
May  14,  1964;  "Weslaco  Man  Celebrating 
His  91st  Birthday  Today,"  from  the  Val- 
ley Evening  Monitor,  May  11,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From    the    Weslaco    (Tex  )    News,   M.^y    14. 

1964] 
President  Gretts  Him  as  Uncle  Bill  Hits  91 

Weslaco's  p>a,trlarch  of  the  Democratic 
Party  turned  91  years  young  Monday. 

There  was  a  spring  In  his  step,  a  smile  on 
his  face,  a  glint  In  his  eye  and  a  quick  r«tort 
on  his  tongue  as  he  Jauntily  did  bis  daily 
2  or  more  miles  of  walking  on  downtown 
streets  and  said  h^lo  to  folks  here  and  there. 

He  looked  Just  like  he  would  make  It  to 
ISO,  but  he  wasnt  talking  about  age,  though. 
There  are  too  many  other  things  to  talk 
about  and  to  discuss  and  to  think  about  for 
W.  J.  (BUI)  Thomas  to  think  about  the  i>asa- 
Ing  ot  a  mere  90  jreais. 

Heck,  there's  Lyndon  to  reelect,  and  a  few 
other  Democrats  out  there  In  the  field  who 
need  a  little  comfort  and  support,  especially 
with  aU  those  Republicans  working  up  a 
lather  these  days. 

And  Uncle  BUI  Thomas  Is  the  fellow  who 
wlU  give  'em  that  comfort  and  support  and 
keep  tixjse  Republicans  In  a  lather  too.  Poll- 
tlca  are  a  matter  ot  pure  Joy  to  Uncle  BUI 
who  Is  Mr.  Democrat  here.    He  puffs  a  medi- 


tative pipe  quietly  or  a  big  cigar  vlgonyusly, 
depending  on  the  candidate  discussed. 

For  a  man  whose  Interest  In  politics  Is 
overshadowed  by  nothing  except  an  Intn-eet 
In  mankind  In  general.  Uncle  BUI  has  been 
in  poUtlcs  as  a  cazuUdate  only  once.  And 
then  he  got  Ucked  by  six  votes.  That  was 
shortly  after  he  retired  from  more  than  50 
years  as  a  railroad  agent  and  telegrapher  and 
somebody  got  his  name  on  the  ballot  for 
Justice  c^  the  peace. 

His  pcu-tlcipaaon  in  politics  is  doing  what 
he  can  for  his  party,  campxalgning  for  favor- 
ite candidates,  helping  hold  elections  and 
enjoying  discussions  on  any  State  or  national 
election. 

Bill  Thomas  was  bom  Btoy  11,  1873,  In 
Trimble.  Tenn.,  moving  with  the  fanUly  to 
Texas  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  reared 
at  Chico.  He  haa  Uved  In  Weslaco  since  1929, 
yet  he  maintains  ties  with  old  friends  In 
Chloo  and  in  Odem  and  Seadrift  where  he 
worked  for  the  railroad.  In  his  long  career 
as  a  railroadman,  he  worked  for  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the 
Mlseourl -Pacific. 

His  first  Job  was  as  a  telegrapher  at  Dun- 
can, Okla..  at  that  time  a  part  of  Indian 
Territory.  He  was  a  railroader  aU  his  work- 
ing days  except  for  a  few  months  when  he 
taught  school  at  Chico  after  a  woman  teach- 
er was  fired  before  the  end  of  the  term  be- 
cause she  could  not  control  unruly  pupils. 
He  took  the  Job  for  $46  a  month,  and  one 
of  the  students  he  had  to  switch  threatened 
to  grow  up  and  whip  him.  but  after  the  lad 
grew  up  he  turned  up  to  be  one  of  Uncle 
Bills  railroads  best  customers  in  the  valley 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

BUI  Thomas  studied  railroad  telegraphy 
at  Decatur  (in  north  Texas)  after  deciding 
schoolteaching  wasn't  for  him.  Prom  then 
on  he  was  a  railroad  man. 

Uncle  Bill's  wife  died  In  1938.  He  has  a 
son.  James  Henry  Thomas  of  San  Antonio; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Elliott,  of  Har- 
lingen:  and  another  daughter,  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  who  lives  with  her  father 
here  at  605  South  Texas  Boulevard. 

Uncle  Bin  sheds  no  tears  at  the  changes 
in  railroading,  for  he  takes  change  In  his 
stride,  and  perhaps  one  would  wonder  If  he 
now  and  then  grows  nostalgic  for  the  long, 
long  whistle  of  a  steam  locomotive,  the  smell 
of  coal  dust  and  the  depot  station.  But  he 
never  Indicates  any  nostalgia.  His  Interest 
l.<?  in  the  future.  Last  year,  for  his  birthday, 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  tele- 
graphed his  greetings,  and  this  year  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborottgh  wired  his  congratula- 
tions. Wednesday  morning  Uncle  Bill  re- 
ceived a  special  delivery,  airmail  card  from 
President  Johnson. 

So  Uncle  Bill  walks  uptown,  to  the  post 
office,  to  the  drugstores,  to  the  hotel  coffee- 
shop,  here  and  there,  and  like  a  true  rail- 
road man,  he  never  drives  a  car  and  never 
has  driven  one.  He  has  owned  several,  but 
the  womenfolk  in  his  family  usually  did  or 
do  the  driving. 

He  reads  three  dally  newspapers  and  the 
WesUico  News.  He  keeps  the  editor  of  the 
Weslaco  News  "straightened  out."  When  he 
thinks  the  editor  Is  leaning  too  close  to  the 
Republican  side,  he  saunters  up  the  side- 
walk, opens  the  News  office  door,  pokes  his 
head  In,  and  tells  the  girl  In  front:  "Tell 
that  Republican  editor  to  cancel  my  paper." 

The  "Iridependent"  editor  Just  grins  and 
goes  about  his  business  and  thinks  up 
things  like  this  to  write  about  Uncle  Bill. 

I  Prom  the  Valley  Evening  Monitor,  May  11, 
1964] 

Weslaco  Man  dxESSATiNG  His  91bt  Bibth- 
DAY  Today — Too  Bust  To  Feel  His  Age 
Weslaco. — One    of    the    disadvantages    of 

reaching  your  91st  birthday  Is  that  there  Is 

little    doubt    left    you    are    In    the    old-age 

category. 
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But  It  haa  been  the  firsthand  experience 
of  W.  J.  (BUI)  Tbcmas,  of  Weslaco,  that  you 
can  grow  old  without  life  becoming  stale. 

"I  dont  feel  it  so  much,"  Thomas  wlU  teU 
you  about  his  age.  "I  get  around  pretty 
good."  However,  he  Is  not  Interested  In 
dweUing  on  the  subject  when  there  are  other 
Interesting  things  to  talk  about. 

He  retired  In  194S  after  60  years  and  8 
months  as  a  railroad  agent  and  telegrapher. 
His  91st  birthday  will  roll  around  Monday. 

The  Weslaco  man  didn't  get  to  be  nearly  91 
by  sitting  around  In  a  rocking  chair,  either. 
He  gets  In  a  good  2  miles  of  walking  daily, 
mostly  around  town  where  he  holds  the  un- 
disputed title  of  "Mr.  Democrat." 

His  birthday  Is  always  a  big  occasion. 
Last  year  he  received  a  congratulatory  tele- 
gram from  another  widely  known  Democrat, 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  And  nobody 
will  be  surprised  If  President  Johnson  sends 
a  greeting  this  year. 

He  does  a  lot  of  campaigning  In  season, 
helps  hold  Weslaco  elections  and  is  a  good 
man  to  have  on  your  side  in  any  vbte  con- 
test, candidates  have  learned  through  the 
years. 

With  politics  one  of  his  main  Interests,  he 
has  had  only  one  personal  venture  In  offlce- 
seeklng.  That  was  way  back  when  he  first 
retired  and  got  his  name  on  the  ballot  for 
Justice  of  the  peace. 

"I  got  beat  by  six  votes,"  he  recalled. 

Thomas  subscribes  to — and  reads — three 
dally  piapers.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Is  a  Rotarlan,  and 
keeps  up  his  membership  In  the  Masonic 
Lodge  which  he  Joined  in  1901. 

Baseball  Is  another  of  his  big  Interests. 
He  gets  In  quite  a  few  domino  games,  too. 
And  he  will  write  a  letter  quick  as  a  wink 
If  the  occasion  presents  Itself.  He  usually 
has  a  few  cigars  In  his  shirt  pocket  and  can 
be  found  with  a  pipe  most  of  the  time,  unless 
he  left  It  at  the  last  place  he  stopped. 

Thomas  has  lived  In  Weslaco  since  1929, 
but  he  still  maintains  ties  with  old  friends  In 
such  places  as  Chico,  where  he  was  reared 
and  later  worked  as  railroad  agent,  Odem  and 
Seadrift.  He  is  regularly  an  honor  guest  at 
the  Methodist  Church  homecoming  In  Odem, 
where  he  was  agent  10  years. 

He  had  a  little  experience  teaching  school 
at  Chico  when  a  wOman  teacher  was  fired 
before  finishing  the  term  because  she 
couldn't  control  the  unruly  pupils.  He  took 
on  the  Job  at  $45  a  month. 

"Thoee  were  the  days  of  switches,"  he  re- 
membered, and  he  went  to  the. Job  well  for- 
tified with  some  big  ones. 

One  of  the  students  he  punished  was  Bob 
Stuart,  whose  father  was  on  the  school 
board.  Young  Stuart  was  chagrined  that 
his  father's  status  failed  to  save  him  from 
the  switching. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  Thomas  decided 
to  leave  the  teaching  field  and  went  to 
nearby  Decantur  to  study  as  a  telegrapher. 
But  he  was  to  meet  up  with  Stuart  again. 

The  next  time  was  on  a  Port  Worth 
atreet. 

"I  said  I  was  going  to  whip  you  when  I  got 
big  enough,"  Stuart  told  his  former  teacher, 
"but  I  dont  think  I'm  big  enough."  In- 
stead he  took  Thomas  to  the  building  where 
his  oSlces  occupied  a  whole  floor  and  they 
had  a  congenial  visit. 

Still  later,  Thomas  came  to  the  valley  and 
found  his  former  pupil  In  a  thriving  real 
estate  operation  at  Stuart  Place.  Stuart, 
who  was  bringing  In  land  parties  by  train, 
was  able  to  give  his  onetime  teacher  a  lot 
of  business. 

Stuart  died  several  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  early  days  with  the  railroads 
were  rough,  but  Thomas  was  robbed  only 
once  in  his  long  career.  That  was  on  his  first 
Job  OS  telegrapher  at  Duncan,  Okla.,  then  a 
part  of  Indian  territory. 

During  his  railroading  days  he  worked  for 
the  Port  Worth  ft  Denver,  the  Rock  Island, 
and  the  Mlssotxri  Pacific. 


He  was  bom  May  11,  1878,  in  Trimble, 
Tenn.,  and  the  family  moved  to  Texas  when 
he  was  a  boy. 

He  has  a  son,  James  Henry  Thomas,  of 
San  Antonio;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  KI- 
Uott,  of  Harllngen;  and  another  da\ighter. 
Miss  Mary  miaabeth  Thomas,  who  lives  with 
her  father.    Hla  wife  died  In  1938. 

If  you  Insist  on  health  and  longevity  ad- 
vice, Thomas  says  the  best  he  can  offer  from 
his  own  experience  is  "take  care  of  yourself 
and  walk  a  lot. 

"Never  drove  a  car  In  my  life,"  he  said.  "I 
bought  several  but  my  wife  and  daughters 
drove  them." 

And  you  can  see  him  every  day  of  the 
week,  striding  leisurely  along. 


Salute  to  Gladewrater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  lives  near  Gladewater,  Tex.,  I 
am  very  pleased  about  the  industrial 
expansion  in  Gladewater  and  in  the 
Gladewater  area.  I  desire  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Longview  Daily 
News  May  21, 1964: 

S&Ltm  TO  Glaoewateb 

Mark  up  a  major  accomplishment  for 
Gladewater,  Gregg  County's  third  largest 
city  and  a  municipality  blessed  by  geography 
and  community  spirit  as  one  of  the  major 
crossroads  of  east  Texas. 

Honey  Togs,  Inc.,  mantifacturer  of  modem 
wearing  apparel '^or  girls  and  young  woman, 
laid  the  basis  for  further  economic  progress 
and  multiplied  Its  production  capacity  as  It 
formally  opened  a  new  $150,000  operations 
center  on  State  Highway  271  Immediately 
north  of  the  downtown  area  late  last  week. 

In  truth,  the  new  plant  doubled  floor  spctce, 
coupling  the  new  building  with  existing  fa- 
cilities In  the  downtown  area. 

Cutting,  sewing,  and  pressing  departments 
of  the  firm  are  now  located  In  the  new  build- 
ing while  the  former  main  plant  on  UJ3. 
Highway  60  In  the  downtown  area  Is  housing 
company  offices,  and  warehousing  and  shlfy- 
plng  divisions. 

Yet,  the  true  story  of  success  lies  not  In 
ph3rslcal  facilities  but  In  the  steady  progress 
the  company  has  enj03red  since  beginning 
production  In'  1959.  Annual  sales  that  first 
year  stopped  at  $300,000.  and  ecu:h  year  has 
seen  healthy  Increases,  reaching  the  $2  mil- 
lion mark  In  the  past  year  and  necessitating 
exxxinslon. 

Popularity  of  the  apparel  created  by  Honey 
Togs  has  dravm  a  host  of  new  customers  from 
across  the  Nation  and  orders  continue  to 
pile  up  to  give  the  firm  substantial  backlog 
for  stead^  operations.  Realizing  that  expan- 
sion was  a  must,  P.  L.  Hamilton,  Honey  Togs 
president,  and  other  officials  of  the  firm  last 
year  projected  the  futiire  production  rise  and 
with  the 'financed  cooperation  of  the  Glade- 
water Industrial  Potmdation  formulated 
plana  for  the  new  building  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  ordera. 

Assisting  In  the  step  forward  were  Quen- 
tln  Abemathy,  president  of  the  city  Indus- 
trial foundation,  the  foimdatlon  board,  and 
Al  Meadows,  president  of  General  American 
OU  Co.,  who  donated  the  tract  of  land  for 
location  of  the  all  steel  and  masonry  struc- 
ture. 

The  new  facility  already  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  flrm  to  boost  employment  by 


another  half  hundred  employees,  which  will 
Increase  the  pa3rroll  to  a  total  of  more  than 
250  persons.  This  In  Itself  means  a  flnnnnii^i 
shot  in  the  arm  for  the  company  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Gladewater  and  surrounding  area 
becaxise  a  great  part  of  the  employees  of 
Honey  Togs  are  skilled  women  who  add  a 
second  paycheck  weekly  to  family   Income. 

Honey  Togs  officials  have  expressed  over- 
whelming confidence  in  the  future  of  Glade- 
water through  the  investment  for  expansion. 
And,  they  have  made  a  wise  decision  because 
the  city's  potential  has  only  been  tapped. 
As  a  crossroad  center  of  U.S.  Highway  80 
and  State  Highway  271,  which  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  as  a  regional  thor- 
oughfare, Gladewater  is  in  a  unique  position 
geographically  for  further  successes  as  a 
manufacturing  center.  Among  its  assets 
also  are  railroad  facilities,  abundant  surface 
water  for  municipal  and  Industrial  purposes, 
a  very  stable  Government  «md  tax  structure 
and  several   thousand   friendly   inhabitants. 

Yes,  chalk  up  "accomplishment"  for  Gre^ 
County's  third  city  because  the  new  plant 
probably  is  the  first  of  nvunerous  which  soon 
will  be  located  there. 


Secretary  of  A^cnltare  Onrille  L.  Free- 
man Addrestes  91ft  and  Best  Attended 
Shepherd  CoUe^  Commencement  in 
West  VirginU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
1964  graduating  class  at  Shepherd  Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  this  morn- 
ing heard  th^  distinguished  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman,  discuss  "The  Third 
Revolution — the  Revolution  of  Abun- 
dance," which  he  said,  is: 

The  most  unique  and  far  reaching  of  all, 
for  it  Is  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  human 
experience. 

Secretary  Preedman,  whom  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  introduce  to  the  174  graduating 
seniors  and  their  guests  at  the  91st  an- 
nual— and  the  best  attended — Shepherd 
College  commencement,  emphasized 
that: 

Throughout  the  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial revolutions,  our  Institutions  and  our 
attitudes  were  fixed  by  the  conditions  of 
scarcity  •  •  •  of  not  quite  enough  of  every- 
thing for  everybody  •  •  •.  The  new  dimen- 
sion in  our  third  prodiictlve  revolution  Is 
the  potential  for  abundance  that  science  and 
technology  have  made  possible  In  today's 
world — ^It  Is  that  we  can  produce  enough  to 
go  around 

In  summarizing  his  discussion  of  the 
three  revolutions  of  the  human  society, 
Secretary  Freeman  recalled  that: 

The  agricultural  revolution  led  to  the 
golden  age  of  Greece  and  the  foiindatlons  of 
western  culture  •  •  •  and  to  the  terror,  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Industrial  revolution 
lad  to  the  rise  of  middle-class  democracy 

*  *  *  and  with  Hitler  to  the  ravages  of 
clvUlaed  man  gone  mad.  The  revcriutlon  of 
abxmdance  can  lead  to  new  dimensions  of  a 
life   and   society   greater   than   ever  before 

*  *  *  or  to  the  end  at  civilization;  we  can 
reach  out  to  new  planets  *  *  *  or  we  ccm 
destroy  this  planet.     This  Is  the  challenge 
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are  the  decisions  which 

will   make.     Never  btf  ore 

bad  so  great  a  Tolce  in 


The  Invocatii  n  for  the  commencement 
was  by  Rev.  Qeorge  H.  V.  Hunter,  Jr.. 
Shepherdstown  Presby- 
Music  was  by  the  Shep- 
herd CoUege  ^rass  Ensemble  under  di- 
rection of  Joseph  Labuta,  and  Included 
a  tromb(Xie  sol  >  by  Jay  Wiles,  with  Jane 
Specht  as  piani  \t.  Hon.  Herbert  K.  Baer, 
secretary  of  tie  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education,  expressed  greetings 
for  th&t  body. 

Slonaker  presented  the 
Dr.  Oliver  S.  Ikenberry, 
the  very  outstanding  educator  and  the 
president  of  Sh  ^)herd  College,  conferred 
the  degrees.  T  lomas  Bowman,  president 
of  the  senior  ^\aa&,  presented  the  class 
the  acceptance  was  by 
p.  Waldkoetter,  dean  of 
students,  of  tbls  institution  which  now 
has  more  than  \  thousand  students  each 
year. 

Rev.  Conan  Gallagher,  M.S.Ss.T..  of 
Holy  Trinity  Mission  Seminary,  Win- 
chester. Va..  pn  nounced  the  benediction. 

Mr.  Preslden ;,  l  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  to  have  ]  rinted  in  the  Ajipendix 
of  the  Rbooro  :  oUowing  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  thoi  ight-provoking  and  chal- 
lenging addrest  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture n-eonan. 

There  being   lo  objecticm,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  je  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
"Thb  Tribd  RKV3LtrnoN" — Aodbzss  bt  Sec- 

BSTABT  or     IcaiCTTLTUXZ  PSXXICAN 

Commencemen  t  Is  a  happy  time  for  young 
pe<9le  and  a  pnud  time  for  their  families. 
It  Is  therefore  a  t  ;>eclal  honor  to  be  entruBted 
with  a  place  on  this  program.  And  It  Is  a 
special  pleasTire  o  be  on  such  an  attractive 
campus  tn  the  pi  ituresque  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

liany  peofde  visit  West  Virginia  both  for 
Its  beauty  and  io  get  away  from  the  heat 
In  Washington.  Today  such  Is  not  my  pur- 
POM,  although  it  Is  true  that  the  Secre-, 
tary  of  Agrlcultu  re  does  ezpolence  "heat"-74 
more  I  suspect  t  lan  most  Washington  resi- 
dents. 

Many  people  ay  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  ;he  worst  Job  in  Washing- 
ton—some even  say  In  the  world.  But — 
after  almost  3^^  years  on  the  Job — I  cannot 
agree. 

On  the  other  1  and,  it  Is  true  that  my  Job 
has  its  frustratioi  is. 

It  Is  frustratlBg  to  realize  that  American 
farmers  are  the  most  accomplished  pro- 
viders in  the  hlsl  ory  of  the  world — yet  rural 
America  remains  the  scene  of  almost  half 
of  our  Nation's  p  )verty. 

It  Is  frustratii  g  to  realize  that  net  in- 
come per  farm  1  las  risen  16  percent  since 
1960 — yet  the  avsrage  Income  of  people  in 
farming  Is  still  tnly  60  p«x5ent  of  that  re- 
ceived by  IndlviCuaJs  who  are  not  farmers. 

It  is  frustratln  ;  to  see  agriculture  labeled 
as  a  "problem"  vhen  it  Is  first  and  fore- 
most a  treme  adous  success — providing 
Americans  with  such  plenty,  with  much 
quality,  at  such  a  low  real  cost,  that  we 
take  it  for  gran  «d  and  complain  accord- 
ingly. 

Tet  I  am  not  a  frustrated  man.  But  I  am 
a  man  with  a  cha  llenge.  I  am  perhaps  chal- 
lenged beyond  th »  limits  of  any  one  man  to 
deliver.  Yet  I  fin  1  the  struggle  tremendous- 
ly exciting  and  I  want  to  share  with  you.  if 
I  can.  some  of  tie  excitement,  some  of  the 
suspense,   some   i>f    the   thrill,   of   working 


in   the  vanguard  of  a  major  economic  and 
social  revolution. 

It  is  a  story  that  affects  each  of  you  per- 
sonally because  your  generation,  like  mine, 
will  be  called  on  to  deal  with  it — and  to 
build  your  lives  m  its  turbulence. 

In  something  like  a  million  years  of  hu- 
man existence,  mankind  has  been  through 
only   two   major  productive   revolutions. 

For  more  than  99  percent  of  the  time  he 
has  been  on  earth,  man  existed  by  finding 
food.  He  gathered  it.  picked  It,  fished  for 
it.  or  hunted  It  with  primitive  weapons.  But 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  plant  crops  and 
look  after  them.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  domesticate  animals  and  use  them  for 
food. 

When  It  did  occur  to  him.  he  had  a  revolu- 
tion on  his  hands. 

And  this  was  not  so  long  ago — perhaps 
8,000  years.  Look  at  it  this  way.  If  you  as- 
sume that  man  has  been  on  earth  for  a  to- 
tal of  24  hours — then  the  agricultural  revo- 
lution is  only  12  nUnutes  old. 

It  brought  far-reaching  changes.  A  settled 
agriculture  made  civilization  pofv'^ible.  It 
enabled  some  societies  to  produce  a  surplus 
above  subsistence.  It  permitted  the  develo- 
ment  of  a  small  Intellectual  elite.  It  la 
quite  possible  that  the  full-time  Intellectuals 
in  the  extraordinary  age  of  Pericles  were  a 
group  not  much  larger  than  this  graduating 
class.  Yet  their  contribution  to  civilizations, 
including  ours,  Is  enqrmous. 

The  second  great  productive  revolution 
came  much  more  rapidly. 

Put  man's  existence  on  a  24-hour  clock 
once  again,  and  the  industrial  revolution  be- 
gan about  a  half  minute  ago.  Yet  In  the  less 
than  200  years  of  this  revohitlon,  the  sub- 
stitution of  power  for  muscle  has  had  an  Im- 
pact on  virtually  the  entire  human  commu- 
nity. It  created  the  Industrial  era  which  we 
are  now  leaving. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  grasp  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  third  productive  revolution 
now  in  process.  It  manifests  Itself  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  We  talk,  about  it  In  different 
terms,  depending  on  our  chief  Interests. 
Some  call  it  a  cybernation  revolution. 
Certainly,  there  is  an  enormous  portent  in 
the  building  of  electronic  machines  of  such 
enormotis  complexity  that  In  many  ways  they 
can  be  substituted  for  the  human  brain — In 
fact  for  the  entire  nervous  system.  We  not 
only  have  electronic  brains,  we  have  elec- 
tronic brains  with  a  high  school  education. 
My  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  points  out  further 
that  some  machines  even  have  college  and 
poetgradtiate  eduaatlons.  And  the  striking 
thing  is  that  the  fKrformance  levels  of  these 
machines  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  the 
educational  attainments  of  human  beings. 

The  third  revolution  is  called  by  some  an 
automation  revolution. 

One  machine  takes  over  the -Job  of  boring 
and  machining  the  engine  block  for  an  au- 
tomobile or  tractor — and  an  entire  produc- 
tion line  can  be  closed  down.  Inspection  is 
performed  automatically,  and  the  human 
hands  and  eyes  thus  freed  can  be  devoted  to 
more  productive  and  satisfying  assign- 
ments— we  hope. 

An  automobile  manufacturer  once  asked  a 
great  American  labor  leader,  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers: 
"Where  are  you  going  to  look  for  Jobs  when 
machines  take  over  the  work  of  making 
cars?"  The  reply  was  quick:  "The  same  place 
you'll  be  looking  for  new  car  customers  when 
our  people  no  longer  have  Jobs  " 

Then  there  are  some  who  say  we  are  In 
a  communications  revolution. 

Certainly,  the  high-speed  transmission  of 
business  data  can  revolutionise  management 
Immediate  market  decisions  can  be  made  by 
executives  thousands  of  miles  away  New 
kinds  of  visual  aids  widen  the  dlmen.=;lons  of 
business  decisionmaking  as  well  as  of  edu- 
cation and  the  arts. 


Examples:  The  cartridge  Inserted  television 
set  which  plays  programs  like  a  phono^-aph 
is  already  being  field  tested.  The  pocket 
projector  will  follow.  These  are  some  of  the 
lees  spectacular  developments  that  are  in  the 
minds  of  the  communications  people.  The 
sky  Is  not  even  the  limit. 

Or  you  might  call  this  an  information 
revoluUon.  Of  all  the  scientiflc  information 
available  in  the  world,  over  half  has  been 
produced  in  the  past  10  to  20  years.  And  we 
can  expect  a  doubling  in  output  each  decade 
for  at  least  the  20th  centxiry.  The  Job  of 
assembling,  storing,  and  communicating  this 
Information  Is  a  major  concern  in  scientific 
circles. 

Each  of  these  is  a  revolution  of  a  kind. 
Bach  Is  related  one  to  the  other.  Each  is 
a  part  of  the  third  great  productive  revolu- 
tion, which  I  choose  to  call  the  revolution  of 
abundance. 

So  as  we  take  a  quick  look  at  the  history 
of  man.  we  find  the  agricultural  revolution 
•  •  •  the  industrial  revolution  •  •  •  and 
now  the  revolution  of  abundance. 

And  the  third  revolution  is  the  most 
unique  and  far  reaching  of  all  •  •  for  it 
Is  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  human  ex- 
perience. 

Throughout  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial revolutions,  our  institutions  and  our  at- 
titudes were  fixed  by  the  conditions  of  scar- 
city •  •  •  of  not  quite  enough  of  everything 
for  everybody.  The  goal  was  clear  and 
simple,  even  though  the  means  might  be 
complex — It  was  to  produce  more  because 
there  wasn't  enough  to  go  around. 

The  new  dimension  in  our  third  produc- 
tive revolution  is  the  potential  for  abun- 
dance that  science  and  technology  have  made 
possible  In  today's  world — it  is  that  we  can 
produce  enough  to  go  around. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  know  that 
is  is  physically  possible  to  produce  plenty, 
not  Just  for  a  few  but  for  everyone  on  earth. 
It  is  physically  possible  to  produce  this 
abxindance  with  fewer -farmers,  fewer  work- 
ers, and  more  machines.  This  is  the  poten- 
tial of  automation,  technology,  and  mecha- 
nization in  the  new  world  of  potential 
abundance. 

You  are  coming  to  jomi  majority  as  this 
Nation  begins  to  explore  the  potential  for 
the  great  society  which  abundance  can  pro- 
vide. This  is  the  challenge  which  spurs  me 
on  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  agricul- 
ture has  progressed  further  beyond  the 
abundance  barrier  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy. 

Some  people  tell  me  that  agriculture  la 
out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
They  are  right  in  what  they  sense,  but  their 
analysis  is  wrong.  Agriculture  has  been  deal- 
ing with  the  clmllenge  of  abundance  for 
more  than  a  decade,  a  challenge  that  only 
now  is  beginning  to  be  felt  more  generally 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Agri- 
culture has  not  been  out  of  step,  It  has  been 
a  pace  ahead  of  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  your  opportunity  to  explore  this  new 
dimension  •  •  •  this  new  frontier  of 
abundance  as  It  will  increasingly  affect  all 
areas  of  our  national  life  in  the  days  ahetid. 
What  we  make  of  It  will  largely  depend  on 
how  well  you  and  the  thousands  of  others 
who  are  graduated  today  and  In  the  years 
ahead  from  colleges  and  universities  have 
prepared  for  It  and  how  well  you  continue  to 
study  and  learn  as  you  experience  the  im- 
pact of  the  revolution  of  abundance. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  can:ipua  last  month,  de- 
scribed the  challenge  in  these  words: 

'"ITie  challenge  of  the  next  half  century 
Is  whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  the 
wealth  to  enrich  and  elevate  our  national 
life — and  to  advance  the  quality  of  American 
civilization." 

This  win  require  that  you  and  all  of  us 
break  the  mold  which  presently  tends  to 
restrict  the  boundeuies  of  our  thinking  to 
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dimensions  of  scarcity  rather  than  of  abund- 
ance. 

There  is  nothing  in  history,  except  the  rec- 
ord of  man's  creative  ability,  which  tells  us 
how  we  are  to  meet  this  new  challenge  of 
abundance. 

The  potential  Is  enormous.  We  know  that 
by  1976: 

There  will  be  8  million  more  families  than 
there  are  today,  and  8  million  more  students 
in  college — twice  the  present  nxunber; 

The  gross  national  product  will  be  almost 
a  trillion  dollars  a  year; 

There  will  be  93  million  people  in  the  work 
force; 

Per  capita  income  will  be  60  percent 
greater  than  it  was  in  1960. 

This  is  a  future  of  great  promise;  a  future 
which  should  excite  and  stimulate  all  peo- 
ple. 

Yet  we  know  there  is  fear  and  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to 
what  the  future  holds  in  store.  Some  are 
farmers  who  have  seen  the  neighboring  farm 
disappear  as  production  soared  and  prices 
dropped.  They  fear  that  they  are  next. 
Others  are  the  workers  who  have  seen  ma- 
chines replace  jobs  at  the  next  bench  or  in 
nearby  shops.  They  fear  that  they  are  next. 
Some  are  people  who  have  known  only 
discrimination,  and  the  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion it  brings.  They  fear  it  will  never  end. 
Some  are  people  who  know  only  that  their 
children,  like  their  parents  before  them,  are 
cut  off  from  prosperity.  They  fettf  there  Is 
no  escape. 

These  fears  are  real  fcH-  Just  one  reason — 
the  failmre  of  our  generation,  thus  far,  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity mankind  has  even  seen. 

The  revolution  of  abundance  hM  released 
hundreds  of  millions  of  man-hours  of  talent 
and  effort  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  sheer  physical  production  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Now  that  machines  have  taken  over  the 
drudgery,  what  is  left  for  human  brains  and 
human  hands? 

What  we  must  achieve  is  a  revolutionary 
reallocation  of  human  energy  that  cprre- 
eponds  in  magnitude  to  the  technological 
revolutions  we  are  passing  through. 

Because  we  have  failed  in  that  realloca- 
tion, the  released  man-hours  are  reflected 
In  unemployment,  and  underemployment, 
and  frustration,  and  privation — when  they 
ought  to  be  employed  in  other  ways. 

You  may  ask:  How  can  they  be  used,  if  we 
need  fewer  and  fewer  people  to  produce  our 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter? 

The  answer  is:  They  must  t)e  used  to  help 
create  what  President  Johnson  has  called  the 
great  society. 

Look  all  around  us.  There  is  work  to  be 
done — endless  work.  It  is  a  different  kind 
of  work — that  la  all.  Ahd  it  is  far  more 
creative,  far  more  challenging,  far  more  in- 
sptring  than  the  kind  of  work  to  which  the 
rigors  of  existence  compelled  our  forefathers 
to  devote  their  time. 

To  serve  the  American  ideal  of  giving 
every  child  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
his  talents  to  the  fullest,  we  should  be 
using — over  the  next  few  years — fully  a  mil- 
lion more  people  in  the  field  of  education. 
Here  is  America's  great  growth  industry. 
The  finest  private  schools  don't  figure  in 
terms  of  30  or  35  or  40  pupils  per  teacher; 
they  figure  in  terms  of  15  or  20.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  our  public  school  system,  all  over 
America,  should  not  be  elevated  to  the  kind 
of  standards  that  only  the  rich  have  been 
able  to  enjoy?  The  answer  Is  no.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  resources  of  talent 
and  manpower  are  freed  for  these  kinds  of 
purposes. 

If  the  health  needs  of  our  people  were  to 
be  fully  met,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
in  every  region  and  In  every  home,  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  people  would  be  em- 
ployed. 


Look  at  our  \u-ban  and  ntral  slums.  If  we 
can  redirect  the  liberated  energies  of  our 
people  into  the  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  of 
sick  and  dying  communities,  the  manpower 
that  can  be  uaed  will  be  almost  limitless. 

We  must  rescue  our  countr3rside  from  mis- 
use, and  begin  the  greatest  conservation 
movement  in  all  history.  We  must  clear  our 
rivers  and  streams  from  pollution  and  cleanse 
the  air  of  the  waste  that  now  befouls  it.  We 
must  develop  new  parks  and  playgrounds 
and,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  that  farm- 
land can  produce  recreation  as  well  as  food 
and  fiber  for  an  Income  crop. 

We  must  preserve  the  green  areas  and  open 
spaces  which  sustain  the  spirit  and  give  true 
meaning  to  life. 

All  this  requires  manpower — and  woman- 
power. 

Tills  massive  reallocation  of  America's  re- 
sources is  not  Just  idle  daydreaming.  It  is 
grim  necessity,  too.  Because  the  alternative 
to  utilizing  our  resources  of  manpower  for 
the  great,  constructive  Jobs  that  demand  at- 
tention is  not  to  use  them  at  all.  And  our 
society  cannot  rest  upon  a  base  of  idle,  un- 
employed, despairing  people — without,  sooner 
or  later,  the  kind  of  explosions  that  have 
wrecked  other  eocieties  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  long  course  of  history. 

It  is  a  happy  choice  to  make.  But  it  Is 
not  an  easy  one  to  carry  out. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  we  adjust 
our  minds  and  attitudes  to  the  new  era  of 
abundance.  The  empty  shibboleths  that 
have  carried  over  from  earlier  centuries,  be- 
fore the  revolutions  of  our  time,  must  be 
swept  aside. 

After  that,  there  are  many  other  require- 
ments: Our  educational  institutions  must 
make  the  adjustmetns  necessary  to  turn  out 
yovmg  people  for  the  growth  occupations  of 
the  future.  For  some  of  these  occupa- 
tions— like  the  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
majora  in  the  war  on  poverty — nobody  has 
yet  developed  hardly  any  currlcxila  at  all. 

The  relations  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  must  be  further  adjusted, 
in  directions  in  which  we  are  already  clearly 
moving,  to  permit  a  pooling  of  resources  and 
a  concert  of  effort. 

The  distribution  of  resources  between  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors  of  the  economy 
must  be  reconsidered. 

The  notions  and  concepts  of  planning — 
which  for  a  time  were  considered  subversive 
In  many  circles — must  be  brought  the  rest 
of  the  way  back  into  good  repute. 

We  must  somehow  bring  about  a  revival 
of  conscience  and  of  the  old  tradition  of 
neighborliness — the  realization  that  racial 
discrimination  is  Intolerable,  that  denial  of 
adequate  hospital  care  is  an  indecent  penalty 
on  old  age,  that  poverty  is  an  infection  that 
weakens  and  demeans  a  proud  and  prosper- 
ous people,  that  ignorance  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation can  be  removed  from  the  American 
spirit. 

There  is  no  blueprint,  no  grand  design 
which  tells  us  how  best  to  respond  to  the 
challenge.  Perhaps  there  never  will  be.  In- 
stead, we  must  work  our  way  step  by  step, 
learning  as  we  go,  how  to  creatively  shape 
our  new  world  of  abtmdance. 

Our  attitudes  will  be  guided  by  our  under- 
standing that  the  material  wealth  to  create 
the  great  society  is  at  our  disposal,  and 
that  the  larged  task  is  to  mobilize  the  power 
for  good  that  lies  in  people's  essential  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  assume  responsibility 
few  something  more  than  their  own  personal 
condition. 

your  generation  has  shown  formidable 
signs  of  this  wisdom,  as  reflected  in  young 
America's  response  to  the  Peace  Corp. 

It  is  within  ovir  power  to  niake  the  deci- 
sions to  use  this  wealth  to  serve  the  good  of 
all  men.  If  history  will  not  provide  the  blue- 
print we  seek,  It  win  show  us  how  man  re- 
sponded to  the  other  two  revolutions,  and  we 
can  learn  from  this. 


The  agricultural  revolution  led  to  the 
golden  age  of  Greece  and  the  foundations 
of  Western  c\ilture,  and  to  the  terror  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  industrial  revolution  led  to  the  rise 
of  middle  class  democracy,  and  with 
Hitler  to  the  ravages  of  civilized  man  gone 
mad. 

The  revolution  of  abundance  can  lecul  to 
new  dimensions  of  a  life  and  society  greater 
than  ever  before,  or  to  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion; we  can  reach  out  to  new  planets,  or  we 
can  destroy  this  planet. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  abundance.  These 
are  the  decisions  which  you  will  make. 
Never  before  have  so  many  people  had  so 
great  a  voice  in  so  massive  an  opp<a-tunity. 

It  is  a  tremendously  exciting  time  to  be 
alive,  especially  for  young  people  like  yourself 
who  arrive  on  the  scene  t>etter  prepared  than 
any  of  use  who  speak  here  today.  Be  svixe 
you  make  the  most  of  it.  As  the  popular 
saying  goes  "Live  it  up." 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  and 
wish   you   Godspeed. 


lodependence  Daj  of  TanisU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   KXW   TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPR«6«NTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  today  celebrates  the 
18th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
On  this  great  occasion,  we  take  pleasure 
in  extending  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Tunisia,  Habib  Bourguiba;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Tunisian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Rachid  Driss. 

Tunisia,  situated  on  the  divide  be- 
tween the  western  and  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean basis,  has  long  been  famous  in 
world  history.  The  Phoenicians  of  the 
ancient  world  settled  on  its  cotistline 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Later  Carthage 
fought  the  Punic  Wars  with  its  rival, 
Rome,  for  control  of  the  Mediterraenean 
world.  Ehiring  Roman  ascendancy,  fa- 
mous Tunisians — Tertullian,  St.  Au- 
gustine and  others — made  lasting  con- 
tributions to  world  civilization.  This 
Christian  society  was  swept  away  by  the 
Arab  invasion  which  overpowered  the 
local  Berber  inhabitants.  During  the 
following  centuries  Tunisia  played  its 
role  in  Muslim  power  struggles  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  became  an 
important  base  in  the  naval  clash  be- 
tween the  Spanish  kings  and  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.  Later,  Europeans  struggled 
for  favored  positions  in  Tiinisia  until  the 
French  obtained  control  In  the  1880's. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  played  a  major  role  in 
Tunisia's  independence  movement  which 
finally  obtained  Its  objective  on  March 
20,  1956.  A  year  later  Tunisia  was  pro- 
claimed a  republic. 

Tunisia,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Bourguiba  and  his  party,  the  Neo-Des- 
tour,  has  made  remarkable  progress 
toward  building  a  modern,  viable  state. 
Their  approach  has  been  one  of  modera- 
tion and  pragmatism,  now  sprinkled 
with  a  touch  of  Neo-Destour  socialism. 
A  list  of  some  of  their  accomplishments 
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Tribatc  to  Repi  esentative  D.  R.  (Biliy) 
Matthews 


EXTENSIpN  OF  RHkCARKS 

HON.  GEOiGE  A.  SftUTHERS 


IN  THE  SENATE 


>F  rvowDA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mondt  y,  June  1.  1964 


consent  to  have 
of  the  RxcoKD  a 


Mr.  SMATHtRS.  I  ask  unanimous 
printed  in  the  Appendix 
iplendidly  written  article 


by  Mr.  Lee  Winl  rey,  of  the  Knight  News- 
paper Bureau.  I  think  Mr.  Winfrey  is 
an  exceptionaly  fine  and  objective 
writer.  He  has  vrltten  about  Represent- 
ative Billy  liArrHrws,  one  of  the  able 
and  distinguish!  d  members  of  our  Flor- 
ida delegation,  )  jid  certainly  a  longtime 

of  mine  and  of  my  able 
senior  colleague  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [B£r.  HoLLAi  D].  I  believe  the  article 
deserves  to  be  presented  in  the  Rkcord; 

unanimous  consent  that 
the  Appendix. 
There  being  io  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  qe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlLTESZD   AND  CboL   Is  BUXT  MATTHEWS 


therefore,  I  ask 
it  be  printed  it 


(By 

Washington. — ' 
last  January  clte< 
ace,    Representati  ve 
Matthews  reallzcb 
tlve  action  was 

Since  bla  north 
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Thus     personal 
turned  his  thoudhts 
farmers  in  his  tUafrict 

"The  evidence 
the    report.     "Yoi  i 
exactly   what  mal  :ea 
health?    The  typ< 
The  way  It  Is  cur4d? 
I  am  very  much 

In  the  meantlnie 


Lee  Winfrey) 

Vhen  the  UJ3.  Government 

tobacco  as  a  health  men- 

DoNAU)    Rat    ( BnxT ) 

right  away  that  correc- 

l^peratlve. 

norlda^dltsrict  grows  more 

^orth  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 

have  been  Impolitic  for 

veed  altogether.     So  care- 

>ver  the  end  of  his  cigars 

a  filter  Inside, 
y     protected,     Matthews 
to  the   2,000   tobacco 


overwhelming,"  he  said  of 

can    not    deny    it.     But 

cigarettes   harmful    to' 

of  tobacco?     The  paper? 

Pesticides  used  on  it? 

nterested  in  finding  out." 

the  Congressman  from 


Gainesville  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  de- 
fender of  Government  price  supports  for  the 
tobacco  indiistry. 

Matthews,  66,  blames  the  harsh  realities 
of  politics  for  his  addiction  to  cigars. 

"I  started  smoking  in  the  Florida  Legts- 
latufe  In  1935,"  he  recalls.  "I  got  so  bored 
with  committee  meetings  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing. I  am  a  teetotsUer.  so  I  took  up  cigars. 
I  guess  I  am  lucky  I  got  out  with  no  worse 
habits  than  that>." 

Mattrxws'  bad  habiU  are  few.  He  Is  a 
lay  preacher,  an  elder  in  Gainesville's  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  probably  the  most 
popular  Congressman  in  Florida's  12-man 
delegation. 

Matthew's  forte  Is  humor.  He  has  a  sharp 
chin  and  a  sharp  nose,  big  round  glasses  and 
thinning  black  hair.  When  he  tells  a  story, 
his  eyes  plose,  his  head  rolls  and  his  ex- 
pressive hands  fioat  in  the  air  like  an  or- 
chestra conductor's. 

He  opens  his  mouth  and  out  come  the 
voices  of  his  fellow  Congressmen — the  high, 
thin  singsong  of  Georgia's  Tie  Forrester, 
the  raw  growl  of  old  Carl  Vinson,  the  lulling 
cadences  of  Alabama -born  Clautje  Pepper. 
He  Is  a  master  mimic  and  his  better  stories 
BLie  as  accurate  as  tape  recordings. 

You  would  be  wrong,  though.  If  you  dis- 
missed him  as  a  clown.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
whose  voice  Matthews  Is  presently  practic- 
ing, would  straighten  you  out  on  that. 

Last  February,  Johnson  traveled  to  Palatka 
In  Matthews'  district  to  get  work  started  on 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  There  he 
publicly  recalled  Matthews'  dedldated  drive 
to  get  the  ditch  dug. 

"Every  time  I  went  to  the  House,"  the 
President  said,  Billy  would  catch  me  by  the 
lapels  of  my  coat." 

Billy's  own  coats  are  several.  He  Is,  among 
other  things,  a  Lion,  an  Elk.  a  Moose,  a  Kl- 
wanian.  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  an  Ameri- 
can Legionnaire.  He  has  been  a  Spanish 
teacher  In  Orlando  and  a  high  school  princi- 
pal in  Newberry. 

For  16  years  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Florida  as  director  of  the  student  union  and 
director  of  alumni  affairs.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  captain  training  Infantry- 
men. 

He  Is  wrapping  up  his  sixth  term  In  Con- 
gress now,  with  no  one  opposing  his  bid  for 
a  seventh.  He  Is  halfway  up  the  seniority 
ladder  In  the  mammoth  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  seems  settled  In  for  a  long 
stay. 

The  depression  knocked  him  out  of  semi- 
nary and  defeated  his  ambition  to  be  a  min- 
ister. But  the  residue  remains  and  it  be- 
comes him. 

Few  Congressmen  are  In  his  league  as  a 
storyteller.  And  perhapjs  even  fewer  could 
say,  and  be  believed: 

"It  may  sound  corny,  but  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  of  service — preaching,  teaching 
school.  Now  I  look  upon  my  district  as  my 
parish,  and  my  congressional  service  as  my 
ministry." 


Disastrous  EfFect  of  Farther  Tariff  Cats 
in  the  Pottery  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
C.  Frank  Dales,  vice  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Operative 


Potters,  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
February  13,  1964. 

The  statement  shows  clearly  how  crit- 
ical the  GATT  tariff  negotiations  now 
going  on  at  Oeneva  are  to  our  pottery 
workers.  As  Mr.  I>ales  states,  a  further 
tariff  reduction  means  that  what  re- 
mains of  this  important  industry  will 
be  marked  for  extinction,  I  urge  that 
our  negotiators  at  Geneva  take  a  firm 
stand  against  this  disastrous  course. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  C.  Frank  Dales,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Intixnational  Brotherhood  or  Op- 
erative  Potters,   Betore   Tardt  Commis- 
sion February  13,  1964 

My  name  U  C.  Frank  Deles,  and  I  serve  as 
vice  president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Operative  Potters.  Our  president, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wheatley,  could  not  be  here  today 
because  of  a  meeting  of  the  AFLr-CIO  execu- 
tive council,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  so 
I  am  speaking  in  his  place. 

Certainly  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  no 
stranger  to  the  problems  of  the  pottery  in- 
dustry. Almost  exactly  a  year  ago,  this  Com- 
mission was  preparing  its  reports  on  house- ' 
hold  china,  tableware,  and  kltchenware,  in- 
vestigation No.  7-113;  and  on  earthenware 
table  and  kitchen  articles,  investigation  No, 
7-114. 

A  year  ago,  the  earthenware  and  household 
china  Industry  eagerly  awaited  the  reports  to 
be  forthcoming  from  this  body.  Several 
thoxisandB  of  our  members  waited  anxiously. 

These  were  the  good  men  who  are  imable  to 
find  new  Jobs  to  replace  the  ones  which  dis- 
appeared when  the  potteries  started  closing 
their  doors.  These  members  hoped  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Tariff  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, they  would  beccme  eligible  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  for  retraining  in  skill 
for  which  there  is  a  demand. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  when 
these  reports  were  Issued  in  April  1963,  these 
hopes  were  dashed. 

The  Tariff  Commission  concluded  that  In 
1961 :  "The  number  of  workers  employed  in 
the  production  of  household  dinnerware  was 
23  percent  smaller  than  in  1957." 

■you  also  concluded:  "The  man-hours 
spent  annually  by  production  and  related 
workers  in  producing  household  earthenware 
dinnerware  declined  between  1957  and  1961 
by  4.5  million  hours,  or  by  about  27  per- 
cent." 

I  can  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  develop- 
ments since  that  report  in  a  word:  More  of 
the  same.  While  we  are  awaiting  final  1963 
figures,  from  all  indications.  Imports,  con- 
tinued their  rise,  and  ovu*  records  show  that 
domestic  employment  continued  its  Irregular 
downhill  slide. 

Having  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  our 
Industry  only  a  year  ago,  and  having  con- 
cluded that  wage  differentials  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  boom  in  Imports  and  the  high 
mortality  rate  in  the  plants  where  our  mem- 
bers work,  you  are  not  likely  to  alter  your 
conclusions  only  a  year  later,  but  perhaps 
we  can  agree  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
barriers  can  only  serve  to  Intensify  the  situ- 
ation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce publications,  in  1962.  the  U.S.  im- 
ported $102,546,000  worth  of  clay  and  clay 
products  of  which  $49,713,000  worth  came 
from  Japan.  Now  this  category  includes 
more  than  Just  pottery  and  earthen- 
ware, but  the  latter  are  a  substantial  part  of 
it,  and  almost  exactly  half  of  our  total  Im- 
ports came  from  Japan. 

We  bought  approximately  $50  million 
worth  of  clay  and  clay  products  from  Japan 
and  we  sold  her  Just  a  little  over  $2  million 
worth. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
precise  figures  on  Japanese  employment  In 
this  category  are  unavailable,  but  between 
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1966  and  December  1962,  total  ceramic, 
stone  and  clay  products  employment  in 
Japan  -ose  from  260.919  to  284,000  workers — 
a  gain  of  some  23,000  or  8  percent.  During 
the  same  period  in  America,  total  employ- 
ment in  pottery  and  related  products  fell 
from  53,800  Jobs  In  1966  to  43,800  at  the  end 
of  1962,  a  decline  of  10,000  Jobs,  or  19  per- 
cent. 

It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  Jobs  of 
these  10,000  Americans  have  been  exported, 
primarily  to  Japan. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  average  wage  In  the  American 
pottery  and  related  products  Industry  Is  $2.31. 
The  same  source  provides  us  figures  Indi- 
cating that  the  comparable  wage  In  Japan 
may  be  as  high  as  39  cents  an  hour.  How 
can  the  things  we  make  compete  with  the 
products  of  39-cent-an-hour  labor? 

Our  union  has  encouraged  our  Industry  to 
Install  laborsavlng  equipment  whenever  pos- 
sible in  order  to  compete. 

0\ir  indtistry  has  modernized  wherever  this 
Is  feasible. 

However,  a  Department  of  Labor  story  of 
the  Industry  covering  the  period  from  1954 
to  1959  showed  that  "total  payrolls  in  earth- 
enware plants  averaged  from  57  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  shipments  and  in  china- 
ware  plants  from  57  to  62  percent."  Those 
approximate  the  figures  today. 

With  the  labor  cost  that  high,  it  is  mani- 
festly Impossible  for  American  manufactur- 
ers to  pay  a  decent  wage  and  compete  suc- 
ceesfully  with  the  products  of  39-cent  labor 
from  Japan. 

Look  what  happened  to  art  and  novelty 
ware.  I  am  told  that  Lady  Astor  once  de- 
scribed the  United  States  as  the  only  country 
where  all  the  souvenirs  are  marked  "made 
in  Japan." 

Japan  does  have  not  only  the  souvenirs 
but  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

The  art  and  novelty  ware  segment  of  our 
Industry  once  employed  thousands  in  small 
plants  In  New  Jersey  and  California,  and  Just 
four  companies  who  used  to  make  art  and 
novelty  ware  In  Sebrlng,  Ohio,  used  to  em- 
ploy about  a  thousand  men.  Between  1954 
and  1961.  all  four  of  those  Sebrlng  artware 
potteries  closed,  and  that  town  now  has  an 
unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent. 

A  china  producer  in  Sebrlng,  the  French 
Saxon  China  Co.,  employing  about  380  men 
when  it  is  going  well,  was  closed  during  most 
of  1963. 

Our  industry  is  concentrated  in  little 
towns  like  Sebrlng,  and  Chester,  W.  Va.,  and 
Newell,  W.  Va.,  and  the  hard-jwessed  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  area — towns  with  unemployment 
rates  in  excess  of  6  percent. 

When  the  potteries  start  laying  pff,  or  close 
down,  our  members  simply  do  not  have  other 
Job  opportunities.  For  the  most  part,  these 
are  high  seniority  men.  They  have  growing 
families  to  look  after.  It  Is  not  easy  for 
them  to  move,  and  they  have  no  Jobs  to  move 
to. 

Because  more  Americans  are  eating  off 
tableware  produced  in  Japan,  more  Japa- 
nese workers  are  eating  better,  but  our  mem- 
bers are  not   eating   as  well. 

We  have  read  with  great  care  the  Tariff 
Commission's  reasoning  on  denying  ovir 
members  the  assistance  available  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  You  take  the 
Industry  to  task  for  not  competing  as  well 
as  you  think  it  should. 

We  happen  to  disagree  with  your  position, 
but,  in  a  sense,  that  Is  beside  the  point.  The 
fact  Is,  regardless  of  the  reason,  many  of  our 
members  cannot  find  Jobs  and  that  anything 
which  encourages  more  imports  will  simply 
add  to  our  troubles. 

From  our  standpoint,  we  are  literally  being 
asked  to  compete  against  "scab"  labor.  We 
say  this  without  any  malice  toward  our 
brothers  in  Japan.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
progress  they  are  making,  but  Just  as  Ameri- 
can labor  does  not  like  to  be  forced  to  com- 


pete against  low-wage  domestic  production 
so  do  we  in  the  Pottery  Workers  UnloA  re- 
sent being  forced  to  compete  against  such 
Incredibly  low  wages  abroad. 

That  the  existing  tariff  level  does  not  af- 
ford adequate  protection  seems  amply  clear 
from  the  condition  of  our  industry. 

Currently  much  of  it  is  being  held  together 
by  the  premium  business.  The  cup  or  saucer 
in  the  box  of  soap  chips,  or  the  dinner  set 
given  with  groceries  are  now  the  bread  and 
butter  items  accounting  for  about  half  the 
domestic  production  In  the  earthenware  pot- 
teries. 

This  Is  fragile  business,  subject  to  the 
whim  of  the  big  chains  and  brand  distrib- 
utors. The  moment  another  type  of  give- 
away of  comparable  cost  enters  the  picture, 
we  can  lose  out. 

Moreover,  while  oversea  suppliers  have  not 
yet  entered  the  competition  for  this  business 
because  of  the  demand  that  the  ware  be 
stocked  \intil  the  level  of  the  demand  is  es- 
tablished, we  have  no  assurance  that  they 
will  not  do  so  in  the  future. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  when  the 
skilled  hands  of  \.o\ir  members  produced 
nearly  all  of  the  ware  on  which  America 
dined.  Today,  except  for  restaurant  and 
hotel  ware,  much  of  America  is  eating  on 
plates  and  drinking  from  cups  from  Japan. 

And  tomorrow? 

The  tomorrow  for  our  industry  depends  In 
great  measure  on  what  happens  In  the  GATT 
negotiations. 

The  tomorrow  for  several  thousand  pot- 
tery workers  and  several  score  small  towns 
where  potteries  are  the  chief  source  of  liveli- 
hood, depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  GATT 
negotiations. 

Having  denied  these  workers  and  their 
towns  the  assistance  we  thought  we  had 
coming  vmder  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  we 
appeal  to  you  now  not  to  deny  us  whatever 
future  is  left. 

If,  in  the  GATT  negotiations,  tariff  walls 
drop  still  lower,  then  what  remains  of  our 
Industry  will  have  been  marked  for  extinc- 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
family  breadwinners  who  are  members  of  our 
union,  I  appeal  to  you  to  recommend  against 
any  such  catastrophe. 

In  shprt,  don't  kick  us  while  we're  down. 


ResoIatioD  of  Brooklyn  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Coancil  on  United  States-Israel  Re- 
lations for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Brooklsm  Jewish  Community  on 
United  States-Israel  relations  for  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fbllows: 

The  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community  Council 
duly  assembled  at  its  silver  jubilee  anni- 
versary meeting  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Center  on  May  6,  1964,  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  for  mwe  than  a  decade  the  very 
eldstence  of  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  repeated 
public  declarations  and  preparations  of  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser; 


"Whereas  since  he  came  to  power  President 
Nasser  has  constantly  declared  over  his  radio 
and  in  public  his  determination,  and  that  of 
his  associated  Arab  States,  to  drive  the 
Israelis  Into  the  sea; 

"Whereas  he  has  in  recent  years.  In  pursu- 
ance and  preparations  of  such  threats  and 
declarations  of  policy  built  up  a  formidable 
armament  of  Jetplanes,  submarines,  tanks, 
and  more  recently  offensive  missiles,  in  the 
building  of  which  he  has  been  aided  by  fcH*- 
Hier  Nazis  who  have  found  refuge  in  Egypt 
from  prosecution  in  Germany; 

"Whereas  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  has 
kept  an  army  of  Egyptian  troops  in  Yemen 
which  were  transported  there  by  Russian 
planes  and  supplied  by  Russian  arms; 

"Whereas  contrary  to  his  repeated  prom- 
ises, he  has  not  only  not  withdrawn  his 
troops  but  has  increased  their  number  so 
that  they  now  rep>ortedly  number  40,000  and, 
through  rotation,  has  used  the  war  In  Yemen 
to  battle-train  his  entire  army; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently supported  Nasser  with  generous  gifts 
of  foreign  aid  In  an  amount  now  approaching 
nearly  a  billion  dollars; 

"Whereas  this  policy  encourages  the  ag- 
gressive tactics  and  purposes  of  Egypt's  dic- 
tator; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
declared  Its  Interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  and 
the  development  of  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  nations  recipient  of  U.S.  aid; 

"Whereas  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
In  supporting  Nasser  are  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  U.S.  declarations  of  policy; 

"Whereas  there  is  imminent  danger  that 
Egypt  shortly  will  be  in  a  position  to  destroy 
Israel  overnight  by  the  rocketry  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons  which  Nasser  is  accumulat- 
ing, supported  by  his  now  battle-trained 
army; 

"Whereas  although  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provided  by  law  that  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  should  not  be  given  to  any  nation 
preparing  for  aggression  against  any  other 
country  aided  by  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  acted  to  stop  aid  to 
Egypt;    and 

"Whereas  President  Nasser  has  admitted 
openly  that  Egypt  is  preparing  for  an  ag- 
gressive war  against  Israel  and  is  actively 
carrying  on   aggression   elsewhere; 

"Whereas  Nasser  has  alined  himself  with 
the  Communist  bloc  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  African  nations :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  administration  should 
immediately  reverse  Its  longtime  policy  of 
appeasing  Nasser; 

"That  the  United  States  take  a  firm  stand 
before  all  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  peace- 
fully Intentioned,  liberty  loving,  democratic, 
and  free  people  of  Israel  to  ward  off  Its  de- 
struction;  and 

"That  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  the 
United  States  should :  (a)  withdraw  aid  from 
Nasser  as  long  as  that  aid  is  used  for  ag- 
gressive purposes  and  (b)  announce  Its 
readiness  to  enter  Into  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defense  and  support  with  Israel  as  It  has 
with  other  nations." 


Mississippi :  Big  Test  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  summer  a  massive  education,  com- 
munity improvement,  and  voter  registra- 
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tion  drive  In  tt  e  State  of  Mississippi  will 
be  ooDducted  i  cader  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Fi  derated  Organizations — 
COFO — a  eoalticm  of  Ulsirtwriiyi  elvU 
rlffhts  groups  acmprised  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equa  llty.  National  Association 
for  the  Adran  onent  of  Colored  People. 


cil   of 
rights  groups 


Southern  Chrittian  leadership  Confer- 
ence, and  the  S  udent  Nonviolent  Coordl- 
zuttlng  Commit  tee.  The  National  Coun- 
Churehes  has   Joined   the   civil' 

D  this  Mississippi  opera- 
tion 4n  which  \  olunteer  students,  clergy- 
men, teachers]  and  lawyers  will  par- 
Udpate. 

James  Wechbler,  In  an  article  In  the 
May  27  issue  of  the  New  York  Post, 
points  out  the  implications  of  the  con- 
tinued denial  <  f  constitutional  rights  in 
Mississippi  aa^  the  Impcnrtance  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  onferrlng  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  projejct.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 

to  take  steps  to  provide 
protection  for  ihe  volunteers.  I  urge  my 
coBeagues  to  r  sad  this  article  and  serl- 

James  Wechsler's  appeal 

signs  oS.  Federal  concern 

at  this  Juncture  might 

larger   trouble   In  the 


ously  consider 
that  "dearcut 
and  convlctios 
avert  inflnltel:' 
wanner  sumnu  r  days. 


[Ftom  tb*  New 


York  Post.  May  27, 
TBV  Cj 
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(Jan^  A.  Wechsler) 
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of  the  coming  storm,  lead- 

Sunmier  Project"  have 

meeting  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

urgently  requesting  such  a  ses- 

to  him  by  representatlTes 

Non-Vl(4ent   Coordinating 

VAACP.  and  CX)RS  who  are 

in  the  Mississippi   Council 

On  anlzatl(»s. 

sigi  ed  by  SNOCs  Robert  Moees, 
I  ienry.  and  CCKtE's  Dave  Den- 
'durlzig  the  past  3  years 
and  local  citizens  in  Mis- 
Tiolenoe  and  brutal  reslst- 
have  tried  to  exercise  their 
It  asks  for  a  chance 
stmuner's  outlocA  before  the 
of  summer  7olunteer's  as- 
Such  a  meeting,  if  the 
to   It.  will  produce   ap- 
ild  and  protection  on  a  wide 
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ai70Cs  executive  see- 
the  sununer  (tensive,   it 
dhased  drive.    The  local  bat- 
augmented  by  at  least  700 
u.  about  100  mlnls- 
Ufwyers  prepared  to  serve  on 
and  a  number  of  teach- 
to  conduct  freedom  schools. 


will  be  the  stepped -up 
campaign.   oouIMed   with 
freedom  candidates"  seek- 
oOloe.     At  the  same  time 
will  be  set  up  to  pro- 
medical,  vocational — 
to     Misslsslppi-s     Negro 
students  will  undertake  suits 
local  oOdals  engaged  in 
ioOdal  tyranny."    Amid  t^e 
c  pentttona,   a  delegation   to 
seating  of  the  lUy-whlte  Mis- 


sissippi contingent  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention will  be  organised. 

An  orientation  program  for  the  volxin- 
teers  will  begin  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, in  Ohla  on  Jtme  15;  the  first  detach- 
ments will  enter  the  State  to  Join  hands  with 
the  local  groups  a  week  later. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  c»nlnous  por- 
tents of  Mississippi's  coiuiter  offensive. 
There  have  been  widely  publicized  reports 
of  new  weapons  being  assembled  by  State 
and  city  units,  an  obviously  intlmldatory 
gambit  in  view  of  the  nonviolence  commit- 
ments of  the  civil  rights  groups;  there  have 
been  hurried  legislative  enactments  to  leg- 
alize even  more  drastic  restrictions  on  the 
rights  of  assembly  and  speech;  there  have 
been  increasing  arrests  of  civil  rights  field 
workers  and  sporadic  outbreaks  of  violence 
against  heretic  whites — including  a  few 
courageous  local  Joiu-nallsts  like  Hoddlng 
Carter.  The  State  police  force  has  been  dou- 
bled   and    its    pow«s    of    law    enforcement 

In  the  face  of  this  developing  civil  war  at- 
mosphere, these  is  a  clear  prospect  that 
Federal  intervention  will  be  required.  That 
is  what  the  civil  rights  chieftains  want  to 
discuss  with  President  Johnson. 

What  can  the  President  do  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  In  Mississippi  and  to  protect 
the  freedom  fc^'ces? 

In  the  view  of  Porman,  a  spirited  35-year- 
old  Negro  veteran  of  the  southern  wars,  he 
can  do  many  things.  The  first  and  perhaps 
most  crucial  step,  he  believes,  would  be  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  confer  with  Paul  John- 
son, Mississippi's  new  Oovemor,  and  make  It 
plain  that  U.S.  policy  wlU  not  be  neutralist 
if  peaceful  activity  is  subjected  to  lawless 
violence. 

Beyond  that  dramatic  gesture  Ue  many 
other  possible  moves.  The  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial Federal  force  of  E-men  (Equality 
Men)  attached  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  Speciflcally  assigned  to  the  civil  rights 
fronts  would,  it  is  argued,  have  strong  psy- 
chological and  practical  Impa/ct;  there  Is 
deep,  continuing  doubt  that  the  FBI's  south- 
ern G-men  are  prepared  to  police  the  area 
In  any  affirmative  fashion.  Judicial  appx>lnt- 
ments  will  also  be  closely  watched  In  the 
South  as  a  clue  to  Washington's  attitude. 
Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  of 
what  posture  the  President  will  assume  in 
the  row  over  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation. 

Many  oth«r  detailed  points  of  strategy  and 
substance  will  develop  in  any  fuU-scale  ap- 
praisal of  the;  Mississippi  outlook.  The  Im- 
mediate question  Is  whether  the  President 
will  be  disposed  to  face  the  Issue  now,  before 
the  storm  breaks. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  compelling  case  for  the 
argument  that  clear-cut  signs  of  Federal 
concern  and  conviction  at  this  Juncture 
might  avert  infinitely  larger  trouble  In  the 
warmer  summer  days.  That  Is  the  message 
the  civil  rights  spokesmen  hope  to  transmit 
if  and  when  they  see  the  President.  One 
hopes  he  will  listen  and  respond.  Surely  a 
government  that  stands  firm  on  so  many 
distance  world  fronts  should  be  capable  of 
upholding  the  riile  of  law  In  Mississippi,  and 
perhaps  even  negotiating  effectively  with  the 
rulers  of  that  despotism. 


ImmifratioB  Hearings  To  Begin  in  Hoase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or    OBTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1964 

Mr.PEIOHAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 


tion and  Nationality  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary CMnmittee,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
announce,  that  the  subcommittee  will 
commence  public  hearings  immediately 
on  pending  immigration  legislation.  The 
precise  date  on  which  these  hearings  are 
to  commence  will  be  announced  within 
the  next  several  days. 


Speech  by  Dr.  Vernon  R.  Alden,  President 
of  Ohio  State  Univcrtity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  28,  1964,  Dr.  Vernon 
R.  Alden,  Illustrious  president  of  Ohio 
University,  delivered  a  splendid  address 
to  the  Ohio  Society  entitled  "The  State 
of  Ohio  and  the  World  of  1984." 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Thx  Stats  or  Ohio  and  thx  Wo>u>  or  1984 

(By   Vernon    R.    Alden.    president,    of  -CMilo 

University) 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964-es,  the  budget 
appropriated  for  the  State  of  Ohio  amounts 
to  over  11,500  million. 

In  1804  the  budget  appropriated  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  $20,350.28.  Some  of  the 
Items  listed  in  the  1804  budget  read  as  fol- 
lows: »7  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"stretching  the  map  of  the  State";  9250  was 
also  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  "dis- 
tribute the  laws  of  the  State";  $3.25  was  paid 
to  Adam  Betz  for  "candles  supplied  to  the 
legislature";  $67  was  appropriated  for  fire- 
wood for  the  State  House. 

There  was  a  mysterious  Item — $7.60  paid  to 
David  Abbot  and  labeled  simply  "his  appro- 
priation"— $20  was  appropriated  to  "John  S. 
Wills,  attorney  at  law,  to  prosecute  sheriffs." 

Under  education,  and  for  Ohio  University, 
the  early  legislators  appropriated  $80  to  the 
oocnmlssioners,  "for  their  services  in  apprais- 
ing the  college  townships  erf  Athens." 

There  la  little  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
comparison,  between  today's  budget  and  the 
budget  at  1804.  The  changes  are  self-evident. 
But  today  the  changes  are  even  more  rapid. 
They  occur  at  an  even  faster  rate.  They  ac- 
celerate vrith  each  passing  year. 

The  exhibits  and  the  technical  wonders  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  are  presented  to 
us  dally.  But  stop  and  recall  for  a  moment 
the  1939  New  York  World's  Pair.  I  recall 
seeing  a  novel  gadget  at  the  1939  fair.  It  was 
a  tiny  box  with  a  blurred  screen.  My  pa- 
rents explained  to  me  that  it  was  called  tele- 
vision. Very  few  of  us  realized  at  that  time, 
that  in  1964  millions  of  Americans  would  own 
television  sets.  Very  few  of  us  realized  that 
we  would  be  watching  programs  t>eamed  from 
all  Over  the  world. 

In  1939  there  were  no  commercial  Jet 
planes.  I  recall  my  first  transcontinental 
filght — a  day  and  one-half  experience.  We 
tested  the  first  military  Jet  planes  on  my  air- 
craft carrier  only  20  years  ago. 

In  those  days  we  had  not  yet  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  atomic  energy.  Only  a  handful  of 
men  in  the  world  could  comprehend  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  lives  wovUd  change  by  the 
creation  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
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As  we  look  back  20  years,  all  of  us  can  re- 
call changes  which  have  dramatically  affected 
our  pattern  of  living.  But  it  takes  a  more 
fertile  imagination  to  look  ahead  to  1984.  It 
takes  a  wider  vision  to  anticipate  the  rapid 
rate  of  change  to  come. 

Our  world  is  evolving  and  exploding.  We 
are  reaching  out  to  other  spheres.  A  char- 
acteristic effort  of  our  age  is  the  attnnpt  to 
make  contact  with  other  planets :  To  investi- 
gate those  other  solid  objects,  also  traveling 
in  space.  Such  efforts  will  stir  up  revolu- 
tions in  philosophy,  new  directions  in 
thought,  and  new  patterns  of  behavior. 

Ova  young  people  accept  all  this.  They 
have  lived  and  grown  with  the  potentials  and 
possibilities  of  space  travel.  They  live  with 
change.  They  are  accustomed  to  new  direc- 
tions. It  is  my  generation — it  is  your  gen- 
eration that  finds  it  hard  to  adjust  to  the 
thought  that  our  children  may  some  day 
travel  to  the  moon.  Our  children  will  find 
nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  too  is  also  changing  rapidly  and  fun- 
damentally. 

POPULATION    GROWTH 

Such  forces  as  population  growth  are 
revolutionizing  our  lives  and  will  hit  us  with 
even  greater  Impact  in  the  decades  ahead. 
To  illustrate  the  rate  of  this  increase,  let  me 
remind  you  that  in  less  than  314  days, 
enough  new  people  will  be  bom  to  populate 
a  city  the  size  of  Columbus.  The  world  is 
increasing  its  population  at  the  rate  of  50 
million- per  year.  By  the  time  our  students 
who  are  now  freshmen  graduate  from  our 
universities,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  have  grown  to  over  200  million 
people.  By  1984,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  have  soared  to  286  million. 
This  so-called  population  explosion  has  im- 
plications for  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  in 
bxisiness,  in  education,  or  In  government.  In 
education,  for  example,  we  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity will  be  enrolling  as  many  students  within 
the  next  10  years  as  we  have  had  In  oxu  entire 
160-year    history. 

TECHNICAL   CHANGZS 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  expect  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Within  10  years,  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  will  have  soared 
to  over  $1  trillion  per  year. 

Other  kinds  of  dramatic  changes  are  af- 
fecting our  lives  with  equal  force.  The  fore- 
cast that  we  shall  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
within  a  decade  is  now  widely  accepted  and 
has  become  a  significant  national  goal. 
Some  people  are  predicting  that  In  a  few 
years  we  shall  be  traveling  at  supersonic 
speeds  in  commercial  airplanes.  With  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  announcement  of  the  A-11 
plane  a  few  months  ago.  this  forecast  comes 
even  closer  to  reality. 

It  has  been  said  tMat  90  percent  of  the 
scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  alive  today. 
Clearly  this  Is  one  reason  why  the  rate  of 
change  is  accelerating.  In  the  years  ahead, 
change  will  take  place  at  an  even  more  rapid 
rate.  Let  me  give  you  a  simple  illustration 
of  how  much  the  rate  of  change  has  acceler- 
ated. It  took  almost  2,000  years  In  the  re- 
corded history  of  man  to  reach  speeds  of  100 
miles  per  hour,  but  within  the  past  10  years 
we  have  progressed  from  speeds  of  600  to 
18,000  miles  per  hour.  It  is,  possible  that  by 
1970  we  shall  reach  speeds  of  180,000  miles 
per  hour  in  Interplanetary  travel. 

Other  kinds  of  dramatic  research  break- 
throughs are  taking  place.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  discoveries  too  awesome  to  com- 
prehend. Live  organisms  have  been  created 
in  laboratory  test  tubes.  Other  studies  are 
inducing  mutations  in  living  creatures, 
heralding  the  day  when  humans  can  adapt 
themselves  to  survival  in  the  atmosphere  of 
outer  space  and  the  strange  climates  on  other 
planets.  Other  experiments  are  leading  to 
the  creation  of  a  "thought  machine"  which 
will  permit  communication  between  people 
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without  the  use  oS  language.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  people  to  exchange  innermost 
thou^ts  and  deep-seated  emotions  now 
beyond  the  threshold  of  articulation.  Such 
a  device  will  be  to  the  brain  what  eyeglasses 
are  to  the  ^es  and  what  hearing  aids  are  to 
the  ears  today. 

Some  of  the  forecasts  for  the  world  of  1984 
border  on  the  fantastic.  The  new  world  will 
bring  to  us  increasing  wealth,  greater  leisure 
time,  greater  opportunities  for  travel  and 
recreation,  and  even  greater  opportunities 
for  service.  But  the  new  world  will  not  be 
without  its  share  of  problems,  too.  Even 
now  unless  we.  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  looming  Just  over  the  horizon,  none 
of  us  may  experience  and  enjoy  the  world  of 
1984. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    ECONOMY 

All  of  US  are  aware  of  the  problems  caused 
by  the  growing  strength  and  Infiuence  of  the 
Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese.  We  have 
also  observed  the  impact  of  growmg  competi- 
tion from  friendly  nations  such  as  Japan, 
West  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries — 
cotintries  which  are  developing  strong  econ- 
omies and  sophisticated  marketing  programs 
of  their  own.  We  have  seien  the  effects  of 
new  processes,  new  products,  and  new  re- 
search activity  upon  o\ir  own  economy.  How 
will  these  breakthroughs  in  research  affect 
our  basic  industries?  What  will  happen,  for 
example,  if  new  modes  of  mass  commuter 
transportation  are  developed  or  if  cars  are 
moved  about  on  scMnethlng  other  than  tires? 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  automobile 
ruined  the  buggy  and  harness  business.  The 
automobile  completely  closed  down  the  old 
blacksmith  shops.  What  will  happen  to  the 
refrigerator  business  when  widespread  use  Is 
made  of  nuclear  treatment  for  preservation 
of  food? 

UNEMPLOTMENT 

What  win  happen  to  all  of  our  industries 
and  our  entire  economy  If  we  cannot  solve 
the  vexing  problem  of  growing  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country?  Today,  poverty  and 
unemployment  constitute  the  most  danger- 
ous threat  to  the  American  free  way  of  life 
as  we  know  It.  The  contrast  between  the 
successful,  affluent  people  In  our  society  and 
the  Impoverished  people  in  our  metropolitan 
slums  and  rural  areas  Is  too  great  to  be 
Ignored. 

Almost  6  percent  of  our  working  popula- 
tion is  imemployed.  With  the  progress  being 
made  in  autc«nation  and  data  processing  sys- 
tems, otir  unemployment  rate  will  continue 
to  increase  unless  we  find  ways  to  create  new 
jobs  and  retain  workers  in  near  skills  required 
by  Industry  today.  John  Snyder,  of  U.S.  In- 
dustries, tells  us  that  the  skills  of  40,000 
workers  per  week  are  being  rendered  obsolete 
by  automation  and  other  laborsavlng  tech- 
niques. 

A  closer  look  at  unemployment  figures 
gives  us  even  greater  cause  for  concern — 
750,000  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work 
today.  Another  250,000  young  men  are  work- 
ing only  part  time  or  are  in  casual,  dead-end 
jobs.  The  rate  of  unemployment  among  this 
group  of  young  people  is  three  times  the  na- 
tional average  for  other  age  groups.  This  is 
an  alarming  portent  of  the  future.  Almost 
all  of  these  unemployed  young  men  dropped 
out  of  school  or  for  other  reasons  do  not 
have  the  educational  background  required 
by  our  complex,  technological  world.  With 
the  growing  size  of  our  youth  population 
and  the  great  shift  from  unskilled  to  skilled 
Jobs  now  taking  place,  we  are  facing  a  na- 
tional problem  with  explosive  potential. 
These  youngsters  have  been  called  "social 
djmamite"  by  Dr.  James  Conant.  These  un- 
employed yoimg  men  roam  the  streets  in  our 
metr(^K>litan  areas  today.  They  represent 
an  increasinglji'  dangerous  element  in  our 
society.  And  their  situation  is  becoming 
more  desperate  as  their  numbers  increase  at 
a  geconetric  rate.    This  is  a  problem  we  can- 


not sweep  under  the  rug;  this  is  a  threat  we 
can  no  longer  ignore.  Leaders  in  both  po- 
litical parties,  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
eduoators,  and  others  are  showing  increasing 
oonoem  and  a  readiness  to  act. 

Our  economy  is  becoming  vaore  sophisti- 
oated.  Proper  training  and  skill  are  essen- 
tial in  holding  a  Job.  Because  of  these  facts 
education  at  aU  levels  is  taking  on  even 
greaiter  importance.  We  are  faced  In  America 
with  a  massive  task  of  educatkm  at  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  technical,  college,  and 
graduate  levels.  Very  few  people  now  fully 
comprehend  this  educational  task,  and  even 
fewer  peoi^e  are  planning. 

I  have  been  very  n^uch  heartened  by  the 
recognition  given  in  Ohio  to  the  Importance 
of  higher  education  in  the  development  of 
Ohio's  economy.  I  have  also  been  encour- 
aged by  the  priority  wlilch  has  been  given  to 
universities  in  sparking  the  eoonocnic  devel- 
opment envisioned  for  our  great  State. 

The  technical  institutes  whieh  wUl  be  es- 
tablished \mder  university  sponsorship  will 
surely  help  to  upgrade  our  rapidly  growing 
numbers  of  young  people.  An  expanded  and 
adequately  financed  program  of  research  at 
university  centers  will  help  create  new  proc- 
esses, new  products,  and  new  Jobs.  The 
training  and  retraining  programs  sponsored 
by  private  business  represent  another  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment.  And  on  the  national 
level,  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  ESccmomic 
Opportunity  and  the  laimching  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  will  strike  at  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  in  our  metro- 
politan and  rural  areas.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams, I  am  sure,  will  have  the  support  of 
thoughtful  individuals,  ttecause  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  education  and  training 
of  young  people. 

PERSONAL    GROWTH 

But  for  Just  a  few  more  minutes  I  should 
like  to  talk  about  a  more  personal  aspect 
of  education.  I  mean  the  continuing  edu- 
cation of  each  one  of  us.  As  the  world 
changes,  we  as  individuals  must  change.  As 
our  jobs  grow,  we  must  grow.  As  more  is 
required  of  us  by  society,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  more.  The  education  of  one's 
self  is  a  never-ending  process.  All  of  us 
have  seen  colleagues  who  have  stopped  learn- 
ing and  growing  at  the  ages  of  45  or  50. 
Today  we  cannot  afford  executive  obsoles- 
cence in  business,  in  education,  in  govern- 
ment, or  in  any  other  profession. 

All  of  us  must  broaden  our  interests  be- 
yond the  immediate  day-to-day  concerns. 
We  need  to  develop  a  better  feel  for  history, 
philosophy,  sociology,  and  other  liberal  arts 
subjects  in  order  to  be  able  to  grasp  the 
major  issues  before  us  and  to  be  articulate 
and  influential.  What  I  am  saying  simply 
Is  this:  To  be  effective  on  our  Jobs  and  in 
our  conmiunities  today,  all  of  us  must  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  world  around 
us.  We  must  keep  up  with  progress  in  the 
arts;  we  must  study  social  trends:  we  must 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  complex,  changing 
area  of  International  relations  and  in  the 
exploding  fields  of  science.  Such  personal 
growth  and  development  calls  for  a  lifetime 
commitment  to  study,  to  reading  and  to 
serious  conversation. 

During  the  past  several  minutes,  I  have 
talked  about  the  world  which  we  knew  20 
years  ago  and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  national  and  international  level. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  looked  ahead  with 
you  to  the  world  of  1984.  I  have  tried  to 
describe  some  of  the  technological  and  so- 
cial changes  which  we  can  expect  in  the 
next  20  years.  Surely  these  changes  will 
infiuence  our  State  of  Ohio  and  will  infiuence 
all  of  us  as  Individuals.  I  have  mentioned 
two  of  the  major  problems  which  may  pre- 
vent MB  from  achieving  our  objectives  as  a 
State.  The  changes  which  I  have  talked 
about  can  create  many  other  problems  for 
us  and  for  Ohio.    But  problems   can   also 
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OF  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  BAkRATT  (THARA 


or  nxntoiB 


IN  THX  HOnSS 


Monda  jf,  June  1. 1994 

Mr.  O'HARA  ( >f  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  bad  been  my  lope  on  Sunday  to  have 
Joined  with  tbe  1 7blca«o.  Waukegan,  and 
West  Pollman  C  »mmltteee  of  the  Armen- 
Revolutlon^ry  Federation  and  the 
of  the  Armenian  Youth 
Federation  In  tlielr  Joint  celebration  of 
the  46th  annlve-sary  of  the  May  28  In-- 
dependence  da:.  While  my  congres- 
donsl  duties  kei  t  me  In  Washington,  my 
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Chicago  chaptei 


thoughts  were 
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OF  BKPBaSBfTATIVES 


■A  the  brave  people  of 
Armenia  and  tt  elr  long  fight  to  regain 
the  freedom  tha  Is  their  right  and  which 
ye  denied  them.  I  have 
for  the  people  of  Ar- 
menia and  amo^  my  dose  friends  have 
been  many  Amepcans  of  Armenian  birth 
(X*  descent. 
May  28. 


is  one  of  the  greatest 
dates  In  the  history  of  the  Armenian 
nation.  It  is  th  >  date  on  which  the  Ar- 
menian pe(H>le  8  iccesifully  arose  against 
their  cq>pre88ors  and  declared  their  coim- 
try  a  free  and  ii  dependent  nation. 

In  religion.  In  arts  and  letters,  in  cul 
tural  and  natlor  al  accomplishments,  the 
history  of  the  Armenian   people  is   a 
mtMid  history 

In  AJ3.  300  ^tnnenla  was 
nati(m.  and  the 
.EunH>e    can    \n 
origins. 

But  despite  all  of  her  moral  and  cul 
tural  strength  A  rmoila  was  at  the  cross 
roads  often  un  ler  attack  by  powerful 
neighbors,  tbe  '  \irks.  the  Persians,  the 
Russians.  th6  M<  ngols. 

qentury  Armenian  inde- 
destroyed.      Nimierous 
Armenians  tried  to  re- 
Most  of  Armenia  was  di 
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In  the  15th 
pendeid^e  wai 
times  after  tha 
gain  freedom. 
Tided  between  Bjussia  and  Turkey.  This 
resulted  In  terflble  massacres  of  Ar- 
and  again  In  1015.  when 
almost  com- 
000.000  Arme- 
nians were  kfllejd. 

In  1918  the  pi  ople  arose  and  declared 
their  indq^endei  ice.   For  2  hopeful  yean 


menlansln  1895 

the  nation  in  1  urkey 

pletcly  eliminated   and 


they  were  able  to  live  as  free  people, 
ruled  by  a  p<H>ular  government.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviks  won 
the  Russian  civil  war,  they  attacked  Ar- 
menia and  destroyed  once  again  Arme- 
nian independence.  Soon  free  Armenia 
became  the  Communist-ruled  puppet 
state,  the  Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, which  exists  today. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Armenian  in- 
dependence it  Is  fitting  that  all  Ameri- 
cans of  all  origins  should  join  with  all 
Americans  of  Armenian  blood  in  the 
pledge  that  together  we  shall  stand  by 
in  eternal  detennination  until  the  foot 
ol  the  Russian  oppressor  has  been  lifted 
and  again  Armenia  is  free. 


Speech  Gvea  by  Nathaa  M.  Klein,  at  the 
200  West  90th  Sta^t  Tree-PUntiof 
Ceremony  on  May  9,*  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NTW    TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Klein  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tree-planting  ceremony 
described  below  is  especially  significant 
during  these  times.  With  this  in  mind, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Speech  Given  bt  Nathan  M.  Klein,  at  the 

200  West  90th  Street  Tree-Planting  Cere- 

MONT  ON  Mat  9. 1964 

Members  oX  West  88th  to  91st  Street  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Association,  members 
ol  the  Hudson  Conservation  Project.  Inc.,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
yotmg  men  and  young  women,  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  of  200  West  90th  Street  and 
Abbott  tc  Adams,  Inc.,  managing  agents,  I  am 
very  happy  to  accept  this  tree.  This  tree 
symobllzes  Integrated  housing  at  200  West 
00th  Street  and  also  symbolizes  the  effort  to 
promote  Integrated  housing  in  this  and  every 
other  neighborhood. 

At  200  West  90th  Street,  people  of  all  race, 
color,  and  creed  have  lived  peacefully  and  In 
complete  harmony  with  their  neighbors  and 
community  for  many  years. 

Integration  of  housing  Is  a  major  start  on 
the  path  of  true  democracy.  It  evaporates 
fears  and  hallucinations  harbored  In  the 
minds  of  the  warped,  the  bigots,  and  the  con- 
fused. 

This  tree  stands  for  one  of  natures  greatest 
gifts  to  mankind.  From  the  tree  we  build 
oiir  homes  and  receive  our  fruits.  However, 
this  tree  and  every  other  tree  In  order  to 
grow  up  good  and  strong  must  have  plenty 
of  space,  sunshine,  and  good  soil,  and  water. 
We  also,  especially  our  children  and  the  gen- 
erations to  follow,  must  have  good  housing, 
good  food,  decent  clothing,  and  education, 
medical  care,  and  equal  opportunities,  to 
grow  up  as  a  good,  strong,  nation. 

All  this  is  our  Inherited  right,  guaranteed 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
BlU  at  Rights,  which  prescribed  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

To  us  this  tree  stands  for  all  of  this.  I 
"am  Indeed  happy  and  proud  to  accept  this 
tree  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  Abbott  St 
Adams,  Inc.,  tbe  managing  agents. 


Great  Lakes  Rcfion  of  HaiUssah  Ex- 
presses Its  Views  on  Foreign  Aid,  Crril 
Rif htt,  Immifration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiacoHsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great 
Lakes  Region  of  Hadassah.  the  Wom- 
en's Zionist  Organization  of  America,  at 
its  spring  conference  in  Milwaukee  in 
May  1964,  passed  a  number  of  resolutions 
on  Issues  of  the  day.  I  am  very  glad  to 
Include  the  text  of  these  thought-pro- 
voking resolutions: 

RJsoLimoNS  ON  American  Affaibs 
(Resolutions  adopted  at  spring  conference 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  TTi»jim««ivh   the 
Women's   Zionist   Organization   of   Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  1964) 

FOKKICN    AID 

Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  representing  over 
300.000  American- Jewish  women  In  every 
State  of  the  United  States,  endorsee  and 
supports  the  program  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

While  recognizing  Inevitable  Imperfections 
In  the  administration  of  the  complicated 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  Hadassah  urges  the 
continuance  of  this  Agency  as  presently  or- 
ganized, as  the  most  effective  instaniment 
for  constructive  channeling  of  American  for- 
eign aid. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  assisting  uncommitted  cotmtrles 
to  conquer  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  disease,  Is 
not  only  morally  right,  but  constitutes  an 
effective  weapon  in  preventing  the  spread 
of   communism. 

Civn.  RIGHTS 

Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America,  representing  over  800,000 
American -Jewish  women  In  every  State  of 
the  United  States,  endorses  and  supports  the 
Civil  Rights  program  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  7152  and  In 
the  Senate  as  S.  1731. 

We  believe  this  bill  sets  forth  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  Insure  equality  for  every 
American  In  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  In 
schooling,  housing,  employment  and  public 
accommodation. 

This  program  Is  in  full  accord  with  Hadas- 
sah's  traditional  position  on  civil  rights.  We 
are  grateful  that  there  Is  public  evidence 
that  the  American  people  Is  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  this  long  overdue  legislation.  . 

We  call  upon  our  members,  as  Individuals, 
to  make  known  their  views  to  their  congres- 
sional Representatives.  Hadassah  believes 
that  the  enactment  of  effective  and  realistic 
legislation  by  this  session  of  Congress  is  a 
moral  Issue  and  Is  Imperative  for  guarantee- 
ing to  all  citizens  their  constitutional  rights 
and  for  enhancing  the  Image  of  America  at 
home  and  abroad. 

M'CARRAN-WAI/TBt  IKMICRATION  LAW 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  l^iown  as  the  McCarran- Walter 
Act,  embodies  policies  and  principles  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  American  tradition 
of  offering  a  haven  to  the  oppressed,  and  of 
equality  and  of  Jiistice;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  consensiis  of  HwdBnsHh 
and  other  counUees  American  organizations 
representing  milllotu  of  American  citizens 


' 
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that  this  act  injures  pnr  people  at  home, 
causes  much  resentment  against  us  abroad, 
impairs  our  position  among  tbe  five  na- 
tions— great  and  amaU — whoM  friendship 
and  understanding  is  neceiMry  if  we  are  to 
meet  and  overoome  tiie  totalitarian  menace: 
Tlieref  ore  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  Hadassah,  the  Women's 
Zionist  Organization  of  America.  Inc.,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  support  efforts  to  remove 
the  defects  and  Inequities  of  the  current  act; 
eliminate  resentment,  discrimination,  and 
Injustice  from  our  Immigration  laws;  and  to 
formulate  for  tiie  American  people  and  tbe 
people  of  the  world  a  generous,  just  and 
democratic  solution  to  an  urgent  problem. 


Discrediting  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxjorois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  28,  1964,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Discrediting  FEPC 

The  Illinois  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  continues  to  dillydally  with  the 
Motorola  case,  which  has  caused  so  much 
alarm  throughout  the  country  that  It  has 
affected  the  civil  rights  blU  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  mlshandUng  of  the  matter 
raises  the  question  whether  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  commission  comprehend  the 
function  of  the  commission  as  Intended  by 
the   legislature. 

The  case  Involves  Leon  Myart,  a  Negro,  who 
was  denied  employment  by  Motorola,  Inc., 
alta  he  failed  to  pass  a  general  ability  test 
given  to  all  applicants  for  hourly  rate  Jobs. 
He  filed  a  charge  of  unfair  emplo3rment  prac- 
tices, alleging  that  he  was  not  given  the  Job 
because  of  his  race. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  last  January  27 
before  Robert  E.  Bryant,  a  Negro  attorney  se- 
lected as  hearing  examiner  by  the  FEPC. 
Among  the  witnesses  was  Dr.  Philip  Shurra- 
ger,  head  of  the  department  of  psychology  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  author  of 
the  test  in  question.  The  test,  complied  In 
1949,  has  been  In  use  since  then  by  large  com- 
panies In  the  United  States.  A  study  by  Dr. 
Shurrager  showed  that  the  test  was  passed  by 
72  percent  of  Negro  applicants  In  a  6-week 
period  and  by  76  percent  of  all  other  appli- 
cants. 

Nevertheless,  Examiner  Bryant  ordered 
Motorola  to  hire  Myart  and  to  desist  using 
the  test  on  the  ground  that  It  discriminated 
against  disadvantaged  and  culturally  de- 
prived groups.  Motorola  appealed  to  the 
Commission,  contending  that  It  has  a  right 
to  use  race-free  tests  In  the  selection  of  its 
employees. 

This  week,  at  a  Commission  hearing,  three 
psychologists  from  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech. 
nology  testified  In  support  of  the  company. 
Dr.  Marlon  Oroves,  acting  dean  of  the  gradu- 
ate school,  said  the  test  only  measvu'es  verbcU 
comprehension  and  simple  reasoning.  Such 
tests,  he  added,  favor  the  Negro  more  ef- 
fectively than  other  tests  which  might  be 
administered.  He  said  It  is  Impossible  'by 
design  or  not"  to  discriminate  racially  In 
such  a  test. 

The  hearing  was  continued  to  permit  My- 
art to  call  additional  witnesses  and  will  be 
set  for  a  date  later  than  June  20.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  FEPC  legislation  have  denounced  Exami- 
ner Bryant's  decision.  >> 


Prof.  John  Ocxms  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  BduxA  charges  tbe  Oommtsstnn 
with  tragic  ineptitude  in  an  article  In  "New 
City."  a  pubUcatkm  of  the  Catholic  Council 
oaWteklBgLlfe.   He  writes: 

"me  statvtte  requires  that  employers  re- 
frain, not  from  all  dlscrtmlnatkxi,  but  from 
discrimination  based  upon  limited,  specific 
grounds — ^race,  creed,  national  origin.  The 
act  was  not  passed  to  turn  every  business  by 
law  into  a  welfare  agency.  When  a  case  be- 
fore tbe  FEPC  involves  the  use  of  a  qualifi- 
cation test,  the  question  Is  simply :  Does  the 
test  discriminate  upon  a  forbidden  ground? 
To  survive  as  a  respected  and  constructive 
force — a  goal  to  be  cherished — an  FEPC  must 
confine  its  enthiislasm  to  the  domain  as- 
signed by  statute." 

The  Illinois  FEPC  Is  providing  ample  rea- 
sons for  amendments  limiting  and  clarifying 
the  employment  section  of  the  pending  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  bill.  Perhaps  the  Illinois 
FEPC  act  also  needs  amendments.  Certainly 
the  Illinois  commission  has  cause  for  dis- 
pensing with  any  further  services  from  Ex- 
aminer Bryant.  A  good  look  at  the  method 
of  hiring  examiners  also  Is  In  order. 


Terms  and  Eligibility  for  Office  of  Sena- 
tor and  Representative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  20,  I  introduced  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  feel  is  of  interest  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  that  is  timidly  accepted  as 
too  difficult  for  study  and  docilely  re- 
garded as  too  delicate  for  open  discus- 
sion. It  would  lead  to  a  reorganization 
and  modernization  of  the  structure  of 
the  Congress. 

It  is  a  House  joint  resolution  which 
would  require  that  no  person  over  the 
age  of  70  years  would  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress ;  the  terms  of  office 
for  Senators  would  be  limited  to  three 
of  the  present  6 -year  terms;  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  limited  to  five  terms  in  office,  but 
the  term  of  office  would  be  extended  from 
the  present  2-year  term  to  a  4-year  term. 

The  subject  of  age  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  seniority  system  is  seldom 
discussed  in  open  in  Washington.  Under 
the  present  system  of  seniority  it  is 
necessary  only  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  continue  to  gain  reelection  and  to  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  Merit  and  ability  are 
of  little  consequence  in  committee  as- 
signments, chairmanships  or  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships.  As  a  result  we  often 
find  in  the  Congress  a  ruling  clique  of 
men  from  a  relatively  one -party  region. 
These  men,  having  served  several  dec- 
ades in  Congress,  have  little  interest  or 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  our  grow- 
ing metropoUtan  areas  and  are  often  to- 
tally unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
modem  age. 

The  seniority  system  has  been  a  prob- 
lem for  decades.  I  have  studied  writings 
published  over  30  years  ago  lamenting 
the  same  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Con- 
gress today.    The  situation  in  Congress 


has  reached  such  prtvortions  that  the 
Congress  cannot  eSectivdy  legislate  as 
was  Intended  in  its  creation  by  the  Con- 
stitution— to  serve  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  and  the  American 
pe(H>le  as  outlined  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution. 

An  age  70  limitation  would  assure  that 
Members  whose  thinking  is  not  in  accord 
to  the  needs  of  otir  modem  and  dynamic 
sode^  would  be  retired  to  make  way  tor 
yoimger  men  who  are  aware  of  the  mod- 
em needs  of  the  people,  that  is,  mass 
tram3>ortation,  urban  renewal,  revision 
of  our  Military  Establishment,  air  pollu- 
tion problems,  medicare,  and  the  many 
other  areas  that  need  legislation  intro- 
duced and  enacted  to  serve  the  health, 
welfare,  and  devel(^ment  of  the  full 
capabilities  of  our  society.  Anotho* 
point  to  consider  is  that  a  younger  man 
entering  the  Congress  will  feel  that  he 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
goals  which  he  stated  in  his  campaign- 
ing, and  not  have  to  wait  20  to  25  years 
before  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  of  really  great  Importance  to 
the  good  of  the  country. 

The  4-year  term  system  proposed  here 
would  relieve  Members  of  the  House  from 
having  to  be  "continually  running  for 
office."  Under  the  present  system,  a  man 
is  hardly  in  office  before  he  must  start 
campaigning  again  for  reelection.  This 
places  an  excessive  burden  on  the  in- 
dividual legislator  and  does  not  leave  him 
sufficient  or  adequate  time  to  prepare 
and  study  legislation  as  he  would  wish. 

As  far  as  limiting  the  number  of  terms 
a  Member  may  serve,  I  believe  that  this 
would  help  up  the  encrusted  seniority 
system  as  it  now  exists.  A  limitation  on 
the  number  of  terms  a  man  may  serve  in 
Congress  would  assure  that  there  would 
be  a  relatively  frequent  rotation  in  com- 
mittee chairmanships  and  subcommittee 
chairmanships  because  Members  would 
no  longer  be  permited  to  remain  in  Con- 
gress for  an  indefinite  period.  Under 
the  present  system,  a  person  may  remain 
in  Congress  an  unlimited  length  of  time 
and  accrues  to  his  ctxnmittee  and  per- 
sonal office  a  high  degree  of  power  and 
influence.  Power  to  kill  a  bill  without 
even  a  cursory  hearing — influence  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  man  can  frus- 
trate the  entire  Congress  by  blocking  a 
bill  in  the  legislative  process.  One  of 
my  suggestions  to  help  select  committee 
chairmanships  in  the  future  would  be 
the  use  of  a  secret  ballot  for  selection 
of  chairman  in  the  event  that  several  of 
the  ranking  members  of  a  committee  are 
tied  in  seniority.  Another  suggestion 
would  be  the  rotation  of  chairmanship 
among  ranking  members  of  a  commit- 
tee who  have  equal  time  in  Congress. 
This  proposal  woufd  call  for  many  re- 
visions, if  not  outright  abolishment  of 
some  of  the  existing  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  feel  that  it  is  about 
time  the  Congress  did  something  to  mod- 
ernize Itself,  to  bring  its  operation  and 
ability  to  legislate  in  line  with  the  needs 
of  our  modem,  nuclear  age. 

One  of  the  more  notable  effects  of  a 
limitation  on  tenure  of  office  in  Congress 
would  be  that  there  would  be  a  periodic 
rotation  of  the  membership  and  even- 
tually, with  every  election,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  House  membership  would  be 
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oi  new  and  ycunger  men.  Iden  who 
would  know  whj  ^  the  current  needs  and 
'  dealiee  of  the  pe  >i]le  really  are.  ^caus- 
ing a  more  f  reqi  ent  ehange  in  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  (  ongress  we  would  bring 
invcAvement  tmf  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernment to  moiie  pe(q;>le.  We  would  re- 
lieve ourselves  or  the  situations  in  which 
one  man  may  dc  minate  a  particular  area 
of  goremmenta  poli^  for  several  dec- 
ades. Ifedtha:  by  bringing  more  people 
into  active  part  cipation  of  government 
we  would  be  spn  adin^;  democracy  funong 
the  people  In  th  i  true  sense  of  the  dem- 
oeratle  q4rtt.  The  problem  of  keep- 
ing as  many  peo  >le  involved  in  the  activ- 
ities of  govemxB  mt  as  possible  has  been 
in  eadstenee  tor  i  housands  of  years.  His- 
tory records  thi  t  even  prior  to  300  B.C. 
laws  were  passsd  that  certain  magis- 
trates and  oOc  als  of  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  goverunents  were  limited  to 
only  one  tenn  o  t  (^ce.  The  reasoning 
btiiind  this  was  that  it  was  good  for  the 
state  as  well  as  the  citizen  to  have  an 
active  part  in  tl  e  affairs  of  the  state. 

It  Is  doubtful  iiat  I,  as  one  man,  will 
acoranpUsh  any  i  >f  the  almost  imperative 
''sweeping  reform  t  needed  in  the  Congress 
today.  Howevei,  I  Intend  to  keep  the 
Issue  alive  by  keeping  the  people  and, 
hcHiefully.  the  ether  Members  of  Con- 
gress aware  of  he  problem.  The  only 
way  this  problen  may  possibly  be  re- 
scued is  by  "m  lil  from  home."  I  feel 
that  if  the  peopV  are  interested  in  seeing 
the  Cdogren  ref  srm  its^,  if  the  people 
were  to  owitaet  their  own  Representa- 
tive apd  Senatoi .  if  they  write  to  their 
State  legislators  urging  support  for  the 
amendment  I  hi  ve  introduced,  perhaps 
we  can  get  some  iiing  done.  Reform  in 
government  is  aM»mplished  only  when 
the  people  dema  id  it  and  let  their  voices 
be  heard.  In  th  s  essential  and  very  im- 
portai^  problon  I  hope  all  of  the  people 
will  make  their  x>ncem  known  to  thetr 
elected  represen  atlves  in  Congress  and 
in  thdr  State  1  >gislatures.  Only  then 
will  the  CcmgrcBs  attempt  to  put  its 
house  in  order. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  res- 
olution I  Introdu  %d.  I  place  the  entirety 
of  it  to  be  public  hed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  rem  irks. 

I  hope  each  Member  of  this  House 
and  tlie  Senate  '  rtU  study  this  measure 
with  an  eye  towai  d  constructive  comment 
and  encouragement  to  move  it  forward 
in  the  legislative  processes,  or  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  resolution  which 
would  Justify  tie  present  system  of 
things  in  the  Coi  gress.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  iie  examination  of  the 
ideas  embodied  ii  my  proposal  will  serve 
only  to  help  thii  gr^at  legisIaUve  body 
meet  the  needs  an<^  demands  of  our 
modem  age  more  effectively,  and  to  re- 
gain some  of  oiir  lost  stature  as  the 
representative  b)dy  of  the  American 
people. 

The  resolution  follows: 


ternis 


H.J 
Joint  resolution 
the  Constitution 
latlng  to  the 
of  Senators  and 
Resolved    l>y    tht 
Itepreaentativea    of 
America  in  Congre  ta 
of  etch  House  cone  \i 


Hms. 


1025 
proposing  an  amendment  to 
of  the  United  States  re- 
and  eligibility  for  office 
)  tepresentatives 

Senate    and    House    of 

the    United    States    of 

assembled   {two-thirds 

rring  therein ) ,  That  the 


following  article  la  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  to  the  States  by 
Congress: 

"amticu:  — 
"Section  1.  No  person  may  be  elected  or 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Senator  cw  Repre- 
eentattve  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election  or 
appointment,  has  attained  to  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

"Sic.  2.  RepresentaUves  shall  be  chosen  In 
the  ye€ir  in  which  this  article  becomes  effec- 
tive and  in  every  fovirth  year  thereafter. 

"Sic.  3.  No  person  may  serve  as  Senator  for 
more  than  three  terms,  nor  as  Representa- 
tive for  more  than  five  terms.  A  Senator  or 
Representative  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
served  for  a  'full  term  \mder  this  section  only 
If  he  was  elected  or  appointed  to  such  term 
after  the  date  this  article  becomes  effective 
and  has  served  for  more  than  half  of  such 
term. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  become  effective 
after  Its  ratification  on  January  4  In  the  first 
year  In  which  electors  of  the  President  are 
chosen." 


Ran^rer:  Oversifht  Sabcommittee  Asks 
Why  NASA  Doesn't  Prevail  on  Jet 
PropultioB  Laboratory  To  "Rigidize" 
Projectwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Karth,  conducted  an  investigation  in- 
to Project  Ranger,  a  spacecraft  designed 
to  provide  a  photographic  record  of  the 
lunar  surface. 

The  May  15  issue  of  Science  magazine 
contains  an  excellent  article  which  gives 
a  factual  account  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  the  article 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

Ranges:  Ovessight  Subcommittee  Asks 
Why  NASA  Doesn't  Pkevail  on  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  To  "Rigidize"  Proj- 
ectwise 

On  May  4  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Space  Committee  finished  4  days  of  hearings 
on  Project  Ranger  with  testimony  from 
NASA  Administrator  James  E.  Webb,  in  which 
he  assured  the  legislators  that  NASA  and  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL) — contrac- 
tor for  the  Ranger  unmanned  lunar  space- 
craft program — were  reaching  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  Issues  which  have  ruffled  their 
relationships. 

Inferences  of  a  showdown  over  renewal  of 
a  contract  between  NASA  and  JPL,  which  Is 
managed  by  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, had  been  read  into  a  Webb  press 
conference  In  February  by  many  observers 
(Science.  Mar.  6.  p.  1014).  But  the  strong 
support  given  JPL  by  Webb  during  the  hear- 
ings led  some  people  on  Capitol  Hill  to  con- 
clude that  Webb,  like  the  grand  old  Duke  of 
York  In  the  nursery  rhyme,  had  marched  his 


soldiers  up  the  hill  then  marched  them  down 
again. 

At  the  hearings  Webb  indicated  that  the 
press  had  overaccentuated  the  negative  In 
his  press  conference  and  that  the  important 
difficulties  between  the  space  agency  and 
JPL  not  only  were  soluble  but  were  being 
solved. 

While  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the 
subcommittee  report  on  the  hearings  to  learn 
If  the  NASA  and  JPL  officials'  comments  sat- 
isfied the  Congressmen,  the  hearings  them- 
selves provided  an  unusually  free  public 
airing  of  the  problems  of  management  of  a 
major  Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee's  Special 
Subconmilttee^on  NASA  Oversight,  created 
this  year  by  (xmmittee  Chairman  George  P. 
Miller  to  look  Into  problem  areas  demarcat- 
ed by  the  regular  authorizing  subcommittees 
in  the  course  of  their  work. 

To  give  weight  to  this  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee, which  is  essentially  an  investigating 
group.  Mnxia  assigned  aU  his  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  senior  members  of  both 
parties  to  It.  With  14  members,  it  is  the 
Space  Committee's  biggest  subcommittee. 

Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee's  rank- 
ing Democrat.  Olin  E.  TKaoui,  of  Texas,  who 
Is  also  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight. 

In  the  Ranger  hearings  Teague  stepped 
aside  to  turn  over  acting  chairmanship  to 
Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  and  Applications  and 
deals  with  Project  Ranger  in  the  line  of 
ordinary  duty.  Tsagtti's  action.  Incidentally 
is  consonant  with  the  general  atmosphere 
established  by  Mnxn  in  the  space  commit- 
tee, where  seniority  does  not  bind  with  the 
straltjacket  closeness  that  it  does  in  most 
other  committees.  Junior  Members  are  not 
systematically  squelched,  as  they  are  in  some 
other  committees,  and  in  space  coounlttee 
business  partisanship  seems  to  be  minimal. 
Miller,  for  example,  scheduled  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee's  first  full  hearings  in  Blarch 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  propulsion  and 
chemical  propulsion,  and  one  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Congressman 
Alphonzo  Beu.,  of  California,  who  has  dem- 
onstrated a  strong  Interest  in  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  so-called  gaseous  core  engine  for 
nuclear  space  propulsion,  was  given  scope 
for  pursuing  that  Interest  that  he,  as  a  mi- 
nority member,  could  not  have  hoped  for  In 
some  other  committees. 

While  a  double  meaning  can  be  extracted 
from  the  formal  name  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  NASA  Oversight,  the  oversight  function  In 
Congress  Is  a  hallowed  one  which,  as  Karth 
pointed  out,  implies  a  "vigilant  review  of 
the  performance  of  the  administration." 
Karth  expressed  the  common  congressional 
view  that  oversight  or  supervision  of  Federal 
programs  Is  appropriate  at  a  time  when  most 
programs  are  proposed  by  the  executive 
rather  than  by  Congress.  The  NASA  pro- 
gram Is  particularly  worthy  of  study  since 
it  has  Increased  so  rapidly  In  size  and  com- 
plexity. 

As  the  hearings  opened,  the  usually  polite 
relations  between  the  space  agency  and  the 
space  committee  were  frayed  by  a  letter  frc«n 
Webb  in  which  he  said  that  the  "timing  of 
the  hearings  Is  unfortunate  in  that  the  fac- 
tors of  morale  and  program  execution  are 
both  deeply  Involved." 

Karth  noted  in  his  opening  remarks  at 
the  hearings  that  ths  investigation  had  In 
fact  been  precipitated  by  an  earlier  letter 
Webb  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  both  Hoiise 
and  Senate  sp«u»  oonunittees,  and  he  went  on 
to  give  a  mild  leoiure  to  Webb  in  absenUa 
on  the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of 
Congress. 
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Specifically  at  issue  was  the  subcommit- 
tee's right  of  access  to  a  report  of  an  Internal 
review  committee  headed  by  Earl  D.  Hllburn, 
NASA's  deputy  associate  administrator  for 
Industry  affairs,  and  formed  to  Investigate 
the  Ranger  6  failure.  NASA  was  reluctant 
to  furnish  the  report,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  only  one  working  paper  and  "not  a 
definitive  agency  position." 

In  a  similar  inquest  on  the  troubles  of 
Ranger  5 — the  so-called  Kelly  report  (Sci- 
ence, July  12,  1963,  p.  139)— NASA  had  also 
resisted  making  the  whole  report  available 
to  the  committee.  In  part  on  the  grounds 
that  the  report  was  classified  becaxise  mili- 
tary systems  were  Involved. 

Karth  bore  down  on  the  fact  that  the 
ccHnmlttee  wished  to  compare  the  Kelly  and 
Hllburn  reports  to  learn  to  what  extent  rec- 
ommendations had  been  carried  out.  The 
space  agency  provided  enough  information 
to  satisfy  the  committee's  curiosity,  and  no 
full-blovm  incident  over  executive  privilege 
developed. 

The  aim  of  the  Ranger  hearings  was  de- 
scribed by  KAR-rH,  who  said,  "I  want  to  state 
at  the  outset  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  second- 
guess  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  have 
worked  hard  and  long  on  this  frustrating 
project.  While  we  intend  to  review  the 
technical  difficulties  that  may  have  existed 
or  continue  to  exist,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  our  primary  interest  has  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  management." 

The  focus  of  the  hearings,  predictably,  be- 
came the  relationship  between  NASA  head- 
quarters and  JPL-Caltech.  This  relation- 
ship is  a  unique  one  for  NASA,  since  Caltech 
manages  JPL  under  contract,  while  all  other 
major  NASA  laboratories,  which  perform  re- 
search and  administer  contracts  with  indus- 
try, are  Qovemment  installations  operating 
under  the  civil  service  systemr 

JPL  has  been  NASA's  main  overseer  of  its 
program  for  unmanned  lunar  and  Interplane- 
tary exploration.  Disappointment  In  all  six 
Ranger  spacecraft  flights  to  date  has  created 
adverse  publicity  for  Ranger  and  for  JPL, 
despite  the  technical  difficulty  of  the  project 
and  the  JPL's  success  with  the  Mariner  n 
flyby  of  Venus  and  other  achievements. 

Attention  to  negotiation  of  a  new  contract 
with  JPL  was  stirred  by  Webb  In  his  Febrxiary 
press  conference,  when  he  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  "a  strong,  hard-headed,  indus- 
trial type  of  management  of  programs  at 
JPL." 

Subcommlttee  questioning  during  the 
hearings  was  aimed  mainly  at  learning  how 
the  new  contract  would  be  modified  to  Insure 
this  stronger  management,  or  In  even  more 
direct  terms,  why  NASA  dldnt  exert  the  same 
sort  of  supervision  over  Project  Ranger  that 
it  did  over  other  NASA  projects  outside  JPL. 

In  Webb's  testimony,  the  edge  of  irrita- 
tion with  JPL  which  seemed  detectsUale  in  the 
press  conference  had  disappeared,  and  the 
and  other  NASA  officials  strove  to  explain  the 
nuances  of  the  liaison  which  makes  JPL  val- 
uable to  the  space  effort. 

No  single  quote  sums  up  the  NASA  view; 
the  burden  of  agency  testimony  was  that 
JPL  offers  special  problems  but  provides  spe- 
cial services.  JPL  not  only  administers 
Bp>eclfic  projects — Ranger  Included — but  it 
conducts  research  on  the  frontiers  of  space 
science  which  Is  necessary  to  the  space 
agency's  operations  now  and,  especially.  In 
the  future. 

In  short,  seeing  that  JPL's  projects  are 
managed  as  tightly  as  projects  are  In  Industry 
or  in  a  NASA  center,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  fron- 
tier research,  requires  a  managerial  tight-  . 
rope  act. 

Discussing  the  himian  element,  Webb 
noted  that  people  with  brilliant  ideas  about 
designing,  testing,  and  flying  equipment  are 
often  not  interested  In  administration, 
housekeeping  problems,  and  agency  rules  and 
regulations. 


JPL  has  an  advantage  over  industry  in 
recruiting,  said  Webb,  because  at  JPL  people 
have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  work  on  a 
specific  project — Ranger,  Surveyor,  or 
Mariner — but  to  participate  In  a  "fluxing 
group  that  is  advancing  the  state  of  the  art" 
by  doing  research  comparable  to  that  done  In 
university  laboratories. 

The  matter  of  JPL  organization  came  In 
for  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  with  at  least 
one  Congressman,  succumbing  to  the  space- 
men's proclivity  for  making  verbs  of  nouns 
and  adjectives,  asking  why  NASA  didn't  see 
that  JPL  "rigidize"  its  system. 

UntU  the  troubles  with  Ranger  5  arose, 
JPL  ifper&ted  under  a  "matrix"  organization 
comimed  of  seven  technical-discipline  di- 
visions with  a  project  organization  super- 
imposed. 

Under  a  matrix  form,  project  personnel  are 
drawn  as  required  from  various  divisions. 
These  people  remain  responsible  to  their  own 
department  heads. 

In  management  Jargon,  "projectlzlng"  an 
organization  means  that  people  working  on 
a  program  like  Ranger  are  brought  under  the 
line  authority  of  a  project  manager  and  cEin- 
not,  for  example,  be  transferred  elsewhere 
without  the  manager's  concurrence. 

After  Ranger  5  fizzled.  Project  Ranger  was 
partially  projectlzed  by  JPL  but,  as  was  noted 
In  the  hearings,  it  took  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  to  accomplish  the  Job  of  centralizing 
power  and  responsibility. 

The  lelsurellness  of  the  process  was  trace- 
able In  large  part  to  a  mutuality  clause  In 
the  present  contract  wtilch  required  agree- 
ment by  both  parties  not  only  on  what  Jobs 
JPL  should  take — "tasking,"  In  the  aerospace 
vernacular — but  also  on  how  the  work  should 
be  done. 

The  new  contract,  though  it  has  not  been 
signed  and  the  terms  have  not  been  made 
public,  win  give  NASA  much  greater  lever- 
age on  these  decisions. 

Other  changes  have  been  made  as  well.  A 
separate  quality- assiirance  and  quality-con- 
trol section  has  been  set  up  within  the 
Ranger  group,  and  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  pursuit  has  been  increased 
sharply;  for  example,  accounting  and  record- 
keeping procedures  have  l^een  tightened  up. 
And  a  NASA  "resident  office"  has  been  set  up 
at  JPL  with  a  staff  large  enough  and  compe- 
tent enough  to  give  NASA  headquarters  a 
supervisory  conduit  to  the  laboratory. 

All  these  things  bring  management  at 
JPL  closer  to  the  "Industrial  type"  which 
Webb  talked  about  in  his  press  conference 
and  which  seems  to  be  admired  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

In  delaying  the  signing  of  the  new  con- 
tract, perhaps  until  near  the  end  of  the 
year,  NASA  seems  to  be  allowing  time  to 
see  how  these  changes  and  others  are  im- 
plemented and  also  to  permit  further  nego- 
tiation of  differences  with  JPL  and  Caltech 
officials. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  JPL  also  has  ceased 
to  be  NASA's  sole  agent  and  prime  contrac- 
tor in  unmanned  lunar  exploration,  in  part 
because  JPL-Caltech  officials  were  unwlUlng 
to  see  the  lab  undertake  the  heavy  design 
and  production  tasks  which  proposed  new 
projects  would  have  required.  The  Surveyor 
spacecraft,  which  is  scheduled  to  make  soft 
landings  on  the  moon  beginning  In  1965,  will 
be  built  by  Hughes  Aircraft  as  prime  con- 
tractor, with  JPL  as  technical  manager.  Last 
week  NASA  named  the  Boeing  Corp.,  of 
Seattle,  as  prime  contractor  for  Lunar  Or- 
blter  spacecraft  which  are  expected  to  fly 
photo  missions  around  the  moon,  starting 
In  1966.  Technical  management  of  the 
Orbiter  pr(^;ram  has  been  moved  to  NASA's 
Langley  Research  Center  in  Virginia.  JPL 
will  continue  as  prime  contractor  for  Ranger 
and  Mariner  programs  and,  presiunably,  for 
the  Mars  probes.  The  new  programs.  Inci- 
dentally, will  permit  NASA  to  compare  per- 


formances on  the  basis  of  differing  contrac- 
tual arrangements. 

The  Space  Committees  are  certain  to  keep 
close  watch  on  Ranger  and  JPL.  But,  whlla 
the  congressional  committees  are  becoming 
Increasingly  well  Informed  and  lnq\iisltlve, 
the  consequences  of  their  investigations  and 
reconomendations  are  unclear. 

Well  before  creation  of  the  oversight  com- 
mittee, Karth'b  subconunlttee  on  space  sci- 
ences and  applications  held  investigatory 
hearings  on  the  Project  Anna  geodetic  satel- 
lite system,  the  Project  Advent  military  com- 
munications satellite  program,  and  the  Cen- 
taur launch  vehicle  development  programs, 
all  of  which  were  experiencing  difficulties. 

In  the  case  of  Centaur,  more  money  and 
better  management  moved  the  project  out  of 
the  doldrums,  but  the  action  appears  to  have 
been  Initiated  by  NASA.  Congressional  criti- 
cism on  these  three  projects  seems  to  have 
produced  no  direct  results,  although  public 
dlsciissiOn  of  faults  and  expressions  ot  con- 
gressional displeasure  generally  have  a  stim- 
ulating effect  on  agencies. 

Congress  has,  luitU  now  at  least,  exercised 
Influence  on  the  space  program  primarily  by 
setting  limits  on  total  funds  availaMs  to 
NASA.  The  fact  that  authority  on  space 
agency  matters  is  divided  between  Housa 
and  Senate  and  between  authcHizatlon  and 
appropriations  committees  in  each  House 
contributes  to  Congress'  difficulty  in  influ- 
encing .specific  NASA  programs.  And  the 
space  agency  Itself,  by  and  large,  has  mads 
the  decisions  on  which  programs  to  cut  and 
which  to  fatten. 

The  latest  round  of  hearings  should  make 
clear  to  NASA  that  In  the  future  the  House 
committee  will  be  Interested  not  only  in  the 
management  of  the  program  for  the  un- 
manned exploration  of  space  but  in  results. 
For  the  present  the  encounter  with  the  cen- 
sorious Cobgressmen  may  actually  strengthen 
NASA's  hand  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a  mo- 
dus Vivendi  with  JPL  which  will,  in  Webb's 
words,  "preserve  the  values  and  get  the  job 
done." — John  Waush. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  self- 
regulation  and  the  advocacy  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  business  adminis- 
tration. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that,  in  the  field  of 
broadcasting,  WON  Television,  an  "ta- 
dependent"  station  in  the  Nation's  No.  2 
market,  can  make  such  wide  gains  in 
audience  without  benefit  of  networlcing 
programing.  This,  of  course,  could  only 
be  made  possible  imder  our  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

As  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  Variety 
magazine,  WGN-TV,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  Ward  L.  Quaal,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  suc- 
ceeded in  tying  WNBQ,  NBC,  for  sec<ted 
place  in  the  Chicago  television  market 
minus  one  item  of  the  programing  en- 
joyed by  the  three  interconnected  net- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALZrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  wlio  have  lived  our 
lives  in  the  Western  States  have  watched 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  West 
through  the  years.  We  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  the  population  increase, 
the  expansion  of  our  economy,  the  di- 
versification of  our  agriculture,  our  com- 
merce and  our  Industry. 

A  few  days  ago  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Paul  Claiborne,  president  of  the 
Placer  Savings  &  Loan  Association  in 
Auburn,  Calif.,  addressed  the  Pacific 
Water  Conditioning  Association.  His 
subject  was  "The  Far  West:  Its  Growth, 
Its  Potential." 

Paul   Claiborne    reduced   to   words    a 
dramatic  picture  of  the  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West.     I  would  like  to 
share  this  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
at  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  his 
remarks  into  the  Record: 
"The   Par   West:    Its   Growth;    Its   Poten- 
tial"— An    Aodrxss    bt    Padi,    Claiborne. 
President,   Placer  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, AUBTTEN,  Calif.,  Betore  Pacific 
Water  Conditioning  Association  Conven- 
tion, Harvey's  Wagon  Wheel,  Stateline, 
Nev.,  Mat  32,  1964 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  assigned 
for  discussion  today — "The  Par  West:  Its 
Growth  and  Its  Potential" — Is,  I  feel,  best 
exemplified  by  the  growth  and  potential  of 
California.  I  will  cite  some  statistics  on 
growth  and  trends  of  California,  but  in  many 
cases,  they  could  apply  to  other  Western 
States — Arizona,  Oregon,  or  any  of  the 
others.  Also,  being  a  Callfornlan  for  60  years, 
I  am  better  equipped  to  talk  about  It.  The 
subject  of  the  Far  West  Is  as  great  or  big 
as  the  geography  implied  by  the  word  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  migration  of  people  to  the  West  in  the 
last  100  years  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world  or  mankind.  Starting 
with  the  discovery  of  gold  In  California  In 
1848,  the  trek  of  i>oople  to  the  West  has  never 
ceased. 

California  has  oome  a  long  way  since  It 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1850.  At  the 
outset,  any  success  California  has  had — may 
be  traced  to  the  type  of  people  who  came 
here  as  miners  and  homesteaders.  They 
came  from  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Plains 
States.  They  were  God-fearing  and  hard- 
working people  to  whom  the  building  of  a 
new  ooiuitry  was  a  challenge. 

A  few  yecu^  ago.  on  a  trip  to  Tennessee, 
after  hearing  me  brag  about  the  greatness 
of  California,  an  elderly  uncle  of  mine  re- 
marked with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "You 
know,  Paul,  with  the  type  of  people  like 
your  parents  migrating  to  California — Cali- 
fornia couldn't  help  becoming  a  great  State." 
Thus,  we  do  have  a  great  heritage. 

To  appreciate  the  future,  one  must  have 
a  feeling  of  reverence  and  repect  for  the  past. 
Those  early  pioneers  and  settlers  were  more 
fortunate  than  they  expected.  Coming  to  a 
land  with  the  zeal  and  industry  they  pos- 
sessed, they  found  it  blessed  with  the  natural 
resources  not  found  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 
These  resoxirces  consist  of  minerals   (the 


discovery  of  gold,  which  sparked  the  migra- 
tion), petrolemn.  agriculture,  l\unberlng, 
fishing  (a  l,a00-mlle  ooastUne,  plus  rivers 
and  lakes) ,  water  and  electric  power  In  abun- 
dance, and  climate. 

Having  lived  In  this  motherlode  area  for 
60  years.  I  have  witnessed  many  changes. 
After  attending  school  In  El  Dorado  County; 
Roeevllle,  Calif.;  and  Scun-amento.  I  moved  to 
Auburn  In  1926.  where  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness since.  Then,  we  had  a  population  of 
4,929.000.  We  ranked  sixth  amon^  the  States 
In  population.  The  total  annual  Income  of 
all  of  o\u  people  was  (4.640  mlUlon.  The 
value  of  our  agricultural  products  amounted 
to  $600  million.  Annual  value  added  by 
manufacture  was  but  $993  million.  We  had 
only  1,700,000  motor  vehicles  on  our  streets 
and  highways.  Our  State  budget  amounted 
to  $103,430,275  for  the  blennlum  3  years)  of 
1925-27.  Our  enrollment  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  was  Just  over  a 
million. 

Compared  with  today,  our  problems  were 
relatively  simple.  Wfe  needed  vmlty  then  to 
flpht  our  way  to  the  top.  but  we  need  unity 
today  even  more  for,  as  the  first  State  In  the 
Union,  we  are  In  a  sense  a  target  for  other 
sections  and  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  to  us  in  Just  37 
years. 

We  have  Just  emerged  from  a  fabulous  pe- 
riod. We  have  given  the  world  a  spectacu- 
lar demonstration  of  our  ability  to  absorb 
people.  Job  opportunities  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  thoiisands.  The  Nation  has 
been  astonished  at  our  capability  to  build 
homes,  schools,  freeways,  and  shopping  cen- 
ters. California  and  the  West  has  been,  and 
Is  still,  the  land  of  c^portunlty.  The  shift 
of  population  continues  to  the  West.  With 
it  has  come  expansion  In  business  activities 
and  in  our  financial  resources.  Giant  steel, 
electronics,  space  and  mlssUe  operations, 
food  and  aviation  Industries  have  grown  up. 

With  an  area  of  158,000  square  miles  and 
1,200  mUes  of  coeistllne,  California  has  every 
possible  contrasting  extreme  of  topography, 
climate,  soils,  minerals,  and  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.  The  second  highest  peak  In  the 
continental  United  States  Is  found  In  Cali- 
fornia— Mount  Whitney — as  is  the  lowest 
place — E>eath  Valley.  The  population  growth 
of  the  Par  West  has  been  phenomenal.  It 
has  shown  significant  Increases  in  every  dec- 
ade since  1850.  Between  1940  and  1950,  Cali- 
fornia alone  had  a  53-percent  Increase,  while 
the  1960  census  placed  our  population  count 
at  15,717,000 — 9  percent  of  the  Nation.  This 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  5  million,  or 
48  percent,  twice  the  gain  recorded  by  any 
other  State. 

The  State  Dej>artment  of  Finance  estimates 
that  in  1970  oiu-  population  will  be  22  mil- 
lion; and  by  1975 — 25  million.  California  Is 
now  growing  at  the  rate  of  12,000  people  per 
week.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  this  means 
to  the  California  economy,  let  me  cite  a  few 
of  the  weekly  requirements  of  these  new 
people:  4,200  units  of  new  housing;  6,780  new 
registrations  of  motor  vehicles;  120  new  class- 
rooms for  3.000  new  students;  122  additional 
retail  outlets;  6,10C  additional  telephones, 
every  week.  Just  to  take  care  of  our  popula- 
tion Increase. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  are  now  the  No. 
1  State  in  the  Union,  In  terms  of  people, 
and  this  brings  obligations  as  well  as  glory 
and  opportunities.  California  should  not 
become  obsessed  with  a  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  largeness  without  striving  for  the 
virtues  which,  in  the  past,  have  made  States 
and  nations  great.  Population  alone  does 
not  make  a  state  endure.  If  it  did,  China 
and  India  for  centuries  would  have  been  the 
greatest  nations  on  the  globe.  The  State 
chamber  believes  that  California's  position 
as  first  In  population  is  not  a  sanctified  end, 
but  rather  an  historic  opportimlty  to  achieve 
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higher  goals.  This  imposes  an  urgent  need 
for  intelligent  and  cooperative  action. 

Thoughtful  people  these  days.  I  thinlc.  are 
concerned  more  than  ever  with  problems. 
The  problems  of  the  world,  the  nation,  and 
of  our  State.  The  problems  of  the  latter  we 
are  concerned  with  today.  The  problems 
consist  of  growth.  Increased  population,  edu- 
cation, government,  and  business.  Automa- 
tion is  probably  our  biggest  social  problem 
today.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  our  expected 
growth  during  the  next  10  years.  It  wUl  be 
necessary  to  provide  approximately  234.000 
new  Jobs  each  year,  which  wiU  necessitate 
$3.2  bUllon  of  new  capital  investments  per 
annum. 

California  has  a  large  supply  of  experienced 
labor,  possessing  many  skills  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  employment  categories.  The  prosperity 
of  this  State  depends  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  Jobmaking  firms.  The  an- 
nual value  added  by  manufactures  In  Cali- 
fornia approximates  a  rate  of  $15  billion.  We 
have  nearly  \^  million  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  our  manufacturing  industries,  an 
annual  payroll  of  about  $9>4  billion.  Wages 
and  salaries  have  Increased  100  percent  in 
the  past  10  years. 

While  the  population  in  California  his- 
torically doubles  every  20  years,  the  con- 
sumption of  electric  energy  doubles  every  10 
years.  This  indicates  a  high  standard  of 
living.  The  number  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployees in  California  has  increased  more  than 
326,000.  whUe  New  York  has  lost  270,000. 
Ohio  has  lost  230.000;  and  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  251,000;  and  Michigan  has  lost  281.000. 
Yes,  California  and  the  entire  West  is  on  the 
march. 

It  surely  will  not  be  many  years  before 
California  becomes  the  No.  1  State,  not  only 
In  population  but  In  industrial  production. 
In  order  for  this  to  occur,  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  that  the  continued  rate  and  sound- 
ness of  California's  economic  growth,  the 
State's  ability  to  absorb  Industry  the  fastest 
growing  labor  force  in  the  Nation,  and  its 
ability  to  maintain  a  solvent  government, 
will  depend  heavily  upon  the  continuous 
Improvement  of  our  business  climate.  We 
have  the  biggest  Job  of  all  the  States  of  at- 
tracting the  capital  necessary  to  keep  our 
economy  moving  and  expanding.  Capital  is 
mobile  and  tends  to  flow  to  areas  which  facil- 
itate its  most  advantageous  use.  Population 
alone  does  not  attract  capital.  Being  the 
largest  State  In  terms  of  population  may  be 
a  dubious  distinction,  unless  the  bread- 
winners of  that  population  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

Most  employment  in  our  economy  must 
originate  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. Jobs  are  created  by  private  enter- 
prise when  the  savings  of  individuals  are 
invested  to  start  new  business  ventures  In 
the  hope  of  earning  profits  or  to  add  or  ex- 
pand existing  business  In  the  hope  of  In- 
creasing profits.  It  is  the  prospects  of  prof- 
Its  that  inspires  the  productive  employment 
of  people  In  the  private  economy.  The  dim- 
ming of  that  prospect  breeds  unemployment 
and  stops  economic  growth. 

Let's  look  at  agriculture.  Do  you  realize 
that  one  out  of  every  four  Jobs  in  California 
rests  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  State's 
agriculture?  California  is  the  Nation's  lead- 
er In  this  field,  ranking  first  in  value  of 
agricultural  products  (including  livestock). 
Our  production  has  reached  the  $3.4  billion 
mark.  Of  California's  158.000  square  miles  of 
total  land  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  20,000 
square  miles,  about  12  percent,  are  croplands, 
with  over  8.5  million  acres  under  irrigation. 

It  appears  that  as  the  California  economy 
matures  there  will  be  shifts  in  the  patterns 
of  land  usa^.  More  land  will  be  devoted 
to  industrial,  residential,  and  commercial 
purposes.  This  In  no  way  suggests  a  decline 
In  the  standing  of  California  as  an  agricul- 
tural State.  We  expect  the  acreage  under 
irrigation  to  expand  and  productivity  to  an 
acre  to  Increase.     We  expect  there  will  be 


nxore  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  and  less  grain 
and  forage  crops.  Since  fruit  and  vegetables 
require  more  labor,  agricultural  employment 
should  hold  up  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  produce  almost  300  dlSerent  agricul- 
tural products,  amon^  them  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  total  supply  of  fruits, 
nuts,  and  vegetables.  We  are  number  one  in 
production  of  almonds,  apricots,  grapes,  lem- 
ons, lettuce,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  sugar 
beets,  tomatoes,  and  walnuts,  and  a  dozen 
otITer  unlversaUy  used  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  their  products. 

Because  of  our  variety  of  soils  and  climate, 
we  have  118  different  types  of  farming,  as 
compared  with  8  in  Illinois,  20  in  Texas,  12 
In  Kansas,  and  25  in  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample. Six  of  the  top  ten  counties  of  the 
United  States  in  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  in  California.  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned the  118  different  types  of  farming  we 
have  here  In  California  which  involve  many 
specialty  crops,  crops  that  are  grown  only 
in  this  State.  Quite  naturally  we  are 
concerned  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
California's  agriculture  and  our  specialty 
crops  in  the  Common  Market.  When  you 
consider  that  for  the  year  1961,  the  exports 
of  California's  a^iculturai  products.  Includ- 
ing livestock  and  livestock  products, 
amounted  to  $477 '/2  million,  compared  with 
imports  of  like  products  of  only  $195  million, 
some  of  us  are  concerned  as  to  how  our  agri- 
culture will  fare  In  the  Common  Market  ne- 
gotiations. 

Too  many  figures  can  be  boring,  I  know, 
but  once  In  a  while  It  pays  to  look  at  them 
in  order  to  get  the  full  imp>act  of  CallfCHTiia's 
preeminence  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

We  shine  in  other  fields,  too.  The  West  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  varied  recrea- 
tional areas  in  the  country,  with  vacationers 
sp>ending  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Just  in 
California  there  are  11  national  parks  and 
monuments,  19  national  forests,  168  State 
parks,  25,000  campsites,  not  to  mention  those 
in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the  other  Western 
States. 

And  with  all  of  o\u-  dedication  to  scenic 
beauty  and  preservation  of  nature's  blessings, 
such  as  the  big  trees,  we  manage  to  be  sec- 
ond in  the  Nation  In  lumber  production, 
with  30,000  square  miles  of  land  In  com- 
mercial timber  growth. 

We  are  third  among  the  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum.  And  our  com- 
mercial fisheries  pour  700  million  pounds 
annually  Into  the  Nation's  supply  of  canned 
and  frozen  fish  of  all  types. 

The  moving  picture  industry  in  California 
is  unsurpassed  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
The  impyact  movies  have  on  people,  no  doubt 
has  played  a  leading  role  In  influencing  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  come  to  California. 

Considering  the  problems  of  our  Western 
States  and  the  importance  of  our  relation- 
ship to  them,  it  is  then  for  us  to  plan  ag- 
gressively for  a  greater  future.  To  do  liils 
we  must  put  aside  our  microscopes  and  cease 
busying  ourselves  with  seeking  petty  fiavtrs. 
We  must  Instead  pick  up  o\ir  telescopes, 
catch  a  fresh  vision  of  the  potentials  and 
consecrate  ourselves  fully  to  their  realiza- 
tion. With  our  capabilities  and  know-how. 
a  successful,  beneficial,  worthwhile,  and 
profitable  future  seems  assured. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   IfASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.    MORSK    Mr.    Speaker,    among 
the   valiant   peoples   now   subjected  to 


cruel  Soviet  expression  are  the  Arme- 
nians. On  May  28  we  marked  the  day 
thought  of  by  the  Armenian  pec^le  as 
their  independence  day.  In  1918  after 
the  brutal  massacres  of  the  World  War 
I  period,  Armenia  declared  her  indei>end- 
ence.  But  free  government  was  to  exist 
for  only  2  promising  years;  im.  1920  the 
Bolsheviks,  having  won  the  Russian  civil 
war  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Czarist  regime,  attacked  Armenia  and 
destroyed  that  independence.  Armenia 
became  a  puppet  state,  the  Armenian 
Soviet  Socialist  puM>et  state. 

The  Soviets  were  not  the  first  to  as- 
sault Armenian  liberty.  For  centuries, 
Armenian  patriots  fought  to  preserve 
their  national  identity  agaunst  the  on- 
slaughts of  Persians.  Turks,  Mongols,  and 
Russians  whose  expansionist  desires  led 
across  Armenian  soil. 

But  against  these  overwhelming  odds, 
the  Armenian  people  have  remained  true 
to  their  love  of  liberty  and  have  fou£^t 
time  and  again  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  occasion  of  Armenian  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
their  gallantry  and  assure  the  Armenian 
people  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  their 
struggle. 


.Debt  Management:  The  Record  and  tbe 
Oatiook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Joseph  Barr.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  d^ivered 
a  speech  before  the  Chicago  district  of 
the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  on 
March  31,  1964.  I  believe  this  speech 
contained  material  that  all  of  us  ought  to 
study  and  ponder.  I  am  therefore,  plac- 
ing it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Debt  Management?  The  Record  and  the 
Outlook 

On  January  31,  1961,  the  day  I  was  sworn 
in  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury, problems  of  debt  management  facing  the 
country  and  facing  those  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  of  Government  were  formi- 
dable Indeed. 

Three  problem  areas  clamored  for  atten- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  debt  structure 
was  sorely  out  of  balance  with  a  huge  volume 
of  short-term  maturities  ever  in  need  of  re- 
funding. Secondly,  there  was  a  persistent 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments.  Finally, 
the  economic  climate  of  the  Nation  was  such 
that  the  traditional  remedies  for  the  first  two 
problems  led  to  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies. 

A  few  figures  wUl  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  magnitudes  involved  in  the  management 
of  a  debt  which  was  largely  the  heritage  of 
World  War  n.  In  1961,  more  than  985  billion 
of  the  marketable  debt  was  due  to  mature  in 
1  year  and  behind  this  was  another  $58  bil- 
lion moving  down  toward  this  category. 
Long-term  debt — maturities  beyond  20 
years — accounted  for  only  $11  billion,  or 
4  percent  of  the  total.  Moreover,  the  aver- 
age maturity  of  the  marketable  publfc  debt 
had  declined  rather  persistently  from  9  years 
and  S  months  in  June  1947  to  as  little  as 
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ager  had  to  vreigh  goals  one  at  a  time  against 
each  of  the  others  with  due  regard  for  pos- 
sible confilcts.  "ITie  need  to  restwe  balance 
in  the  structure  of  the  public  debt  argued 
for  issuing  long-term  secxirlUes.  But  such 
a  policy  carried  the  risk  of  raising  long-term 
interest  rates.  This,  in  turn,  could  discour- 
age businessmen  from  borrowing  for  Invest- 
ment in  productive  facilities,  an  essential  for 
combating  a  recession.  Furthermore,  higher 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States  were  In- 
dicated as  a  corrective  for  the  balance -of - 
payments  problem.  Yet,  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  business  domestically  called  for 
decided  credit  ease.  Reduced  cost  and  In- 
creased availability  of  credit  were  needed  to 
stimulate  confidence  and  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  replenish  their  Inventories  and  to 
pour  new  resources  Into  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Then  the  familiar  multiplier  and  ac- 
celeration effects  could  be  expected  to  Inject 
new  life  throughout  the  economy  and  reverse 
the  prevailing  downward  trend. 

To  meet  this  complex  of  difficulties  there 
emerged  a  policy  framework  which  took  ac- 
count of  both  the  domestic  and  the  interna- 
tional situation.  Efforts  were  concentrated 
on  encouraging  and  raising  the  level  M  pri- 
vate Investment  as  an  essential  stimulant  to 
recovery  and  basic  economic  growth.  Such 
investment  In  the  longer  run  would  Increase 
the  productivity  of  American  Industry  and 
its  competitive  position  In  world  markets. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Treasury  maintained 
general  monetary  ease  to  assure  an  amplt 
supply  of  credit  and  attractive  rates  in  the 
long-term  capital  market.  ThU  was  designed 
to  promote  business  and  mortgage  borrow- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  short-term  In- 
terest rate  structure  was  shored  up  to  levels 
which  would  discourage  the  outflow  of  funds 
by  removing  the  attractiveness  of  competitive 
investment  opportunities  abroad — and  yet 
not  put  undue  upward  pressure  on  oiu-  own 
long-term  Interest  rates. 

Meanwhile,  reduction  of  the  FHA  celling 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  supported  by 
FNMA  mortgage  purchases,  eased  mortgage 
credit  and  stimulated  homebulldlng.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  made  its 
credit  more  widely  available  at  lower  cost. 

In  the  financial  community,  there  were 
many  who  doubted  the  efficacy  of  these  multi- 
purpose remedies.  As  they  saw  It,  any  efforts 
to  compartmentalize  the  money  market  were 
doomed  to  falliire.  Fortunately,  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  program  has  dissipated 
most  of  these  misgivings.  The  business  ex- 
pansion which  got  underway  In  February 
1961  Is  now  38  months  old  and  on  Its  way 
to  becoming  one  of  the  longest  on  record. 
Oxir  progress  since  1960  speaks  for  Itself. 

GNP  up  16  percent  In  constant  dollars. 

Wholesale  price  Index  unchanged. 

Industrial  production  up  23  percent. 

Personal  Income  up  17  percent. 

Corporate  profits  up  44  percent. 

Average  length  of  the  public  debt  Increased 
15  percent. 

Ownership  distribution  of  the  public  debt 
Improved  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
total  held  by  banks  decreased  by  11  percent. 

Gold  outflow  from  $1,669  million  In  1960 
to  only  $391  million  In  1963;  only  $15  million 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  stability  In 
long-term  Interest  rates  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  short-term  rates  to  rise — 
the  so-called  twist  mechanism — has  been 
much  more  successful  than  apjjeared  likely 
at  the  outset.  While  short-term  rates 
(Treasury  bills)  have  risen  approximately  50 
percent  since  1961,  long-term  rates  and  cor- 
porate bond  rates  are  today  afctually  lower 
than  they  were  in  February  1961.  This  Is 
particularly  significant.  A  builder,  an  In- 
dustrialist, anyone  in  the  economy  who 
wanted  to  borrow  money  finally  began  to 
realize  that  he  did  not  have  to  hedge  or 
speculate  on  a  merciless  money  market.    In- 


dustrialists, municipalities,  builders,  and 
J\ist  plain  people  did  not  need  to  play  the 
market  to  get  the  best  rate,  because  an  en- 
vironment had  been  created  which  enabled 
a  person  In  need  of  money  to  borrow  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms. 

And  how  about  the  impact  of  management 
policies  on  oiur  debt  structure  and  our  goal 
of  noninflationary  finance?  Skillful  use  of 
the  advance  refunding  techniques  has  made 
it  possible  to  extend  the  maturity  of  the 
debt  In  sizable  amounts  and  to  offset  the  in- 
creased volume  of  Treasury  bills  that  had  to 
be  sold  for  balance-of-payments  reasons. 
Furthermore,  so  far  as  ownership  of  the  debt 
goes,  the  policy  of  noninflationary  finance 
has  been  pursued  vigorously.  Conunerclal 
banks  have  not  been  called  to  monetize  the 
Federal  debt.  From  the  yearend  1960  to 
1963  the  debt  has  risen  about  $20  billion, 
reflecting  budget  deficits  In  a  period  of  inade- 
quate economic  growth.  During  the  same 
period,  commercial  bank  holdings  have  risen 
only  $2  billion.  This,  it  can  be  argued,  is 
evidence  of  excessive  conservatism.  After 
all,  savings  deposits  in  commercial  banks 
have  grown  at  the  rate  of  about  $10  billion 
annually. 

This  leads  to  Just  one  more  thought  that 
I  should  like  to  leave  with  you.  It  concerns 
Investment  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  Sound  and  sensible  Federal  debt 
management  needs  the  supjxjrt  and  coopera- 
.tlon  of  the  lending  and  Investing  institu- 
tions. I  am  appalled  that  many  corporate 
treasurers  and  financial  officers  of  other  In- 
stitutions do  not  Invest  a  reasonable  portion 
of  their  funds  in  U.S.  bonds.  Ordli\ary 
prudence  dictates  the  wisdom  of  such  com- 
mitments. 

There  Is  no  safer  Investment  than  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  U.S.  Government.  These 
securities  should  not  be  forgotten  Ln  an  era 
which  has  seen  a  fair  nvmiber  of  sophisti- 
cated lenders  absorb  sizable  losses  because 
they  paid  too  little  attention  to  credit  qual- 
ity. 

US.  Government  securities  also  have  the 
virtue  of  being  easily  marketable.  There  ts 
no  question  but  that,  even  for  the  long- 
dated obligations.  Federal  bonds  in  multi- 
million-dollar blocks  can  be  soldi  on  very 
short  notice.  The  superior  marketability 
will  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  ever 
tried  to  sell  a  comparable  amount  of  cor- 
porate bonds. 

Generally,  the  owner  of  Federal  bonds  has 
protection  for  a  longer  period  against  a  call 
for  payment  prior  to  mattuity  than  do  cor- 
porate bondholders.  The  corporate  bond  in- 
vestor is  fortunate  If  he  has  6  years  of  protec- 
tion against  a  call  for  payment.  Tet  there 
are  U.S.  Government  securities  outstanding 
tliat  cannot  be  called  for  23  years.  To  be  sure 
corporates  offer  a  higher  coupon  but  in  recent 
months  the  spread  between  corporate  and 
Treasury  bond  yields,  4%  percent  or  even  414 
percent  against  4 '4  percent,  has  been  much 
too  narrow  to  compensate  for  the  greater  vul- 
nerability  owing    to   the   call   date   feature. 

Commercial  banks,  of  course,  have  invest- 
ment problems  that  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  take  full  advantage  of  good  buying 
opportunities  In  the  bond  market.  They  are 
always  balancing  the  alternatives  for  the  em- 
ployment of  funds — loans  versvis  Investments. 
Their  Investment  record  does  not  appear  to 
be  outstanding.  But  banks  are  primarily 
lending  Institutions  and  when  loan  demands 
are  high,  bond  prices  go  down  as  yields  go 
up.  At  such  times,  liquidation  of  bonds 
often  Is  the  chief  source  of  funds  needed  to 
accommodate  borrowing  customers.  Banks 
thus  face  a  general  dilemma.  I  do  suggest, 
however,  that  many  banks  could  manage 
their  bond  portfolios  more  advantageously 
for  themselves  and  for  their  stockholders  by 
studying  the  choices  with  greater  care  than 
heretofore. 

President  Johnson  has  directed  me  to  keep 
In  mind  the  history  of  the  great  depression, 
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and  especially  the  years  1932-34.  I  under- 
stand this  era  only  from  what  I  have  read. 
But  I  do  remember  distinctly  the  evening 
of  May  38,  1962,  the  day  of  the  largest  stock 
market  break  in  recent  history.  I  sat  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
night  while  we  pondered  what  we  could  or 
should  do  and  what  should  we  say.  We  de- 
cided that  we  could  not  do  anything,  that  we 
should  not  do  anything,  and  that  silence  was 
the  best  statement. 

In  retrospect  I  am  convinced  that  we  were 
right.  We  did  not  and  could  not  move  to 
protect  Investors  in  a  disorderly  stock  mar- 
ket. But  the  Investors  in  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  are  In  a  different  position. 
They  know  that  In  this  one  sector  of  our 
financial  system  their  Government  can  and 
should  act  to  correct  or  prevent  a  disorderly 
.  market.  Only  holders  of  U.S.  Governments 
are  safeguarded  by  an  assurance  of  this  na- 
t\u-e;  no  comparable  securities  are  available 
in  the  world  today. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  few  personal  observations  on  my  3 
years  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  First  of  all,  debt 
management  to  me  Is  no  "dry  as  dust"  af- 
fair. If  it  is  bungled,  the  economic  strength 
of  the  country — at  home  and  abrofid — can  be 
seriously  damaged.  Secondly,  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  no  petty  partisan  affair. 
Douglas  Dillon,  a  Republican,  has  served 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
faithfully  and  well  for  the  past  3  years  and 
has  established  the  record  frhlch  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  But  Douglas  Dillon 
and  Bob  Roosa  built  on  a  stiu-dy  framework 
of  development  and  change  that  wak  be- 
queathed to  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Julian  Baird.  Thirdly,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  pace  of  change  In  the  Nation  and 
in  the  world  today  forces  all  of  us  In  Gov- 
ernment and  all  of  you  In  the  financial  com- 
munity to  a  constant  appraisal  of  ways  and 
means  to  meet  new  situations.  And, 
finally,  I  am  co]^vinced  that  the  U.8.  Treas- 
ury is  no  place  for  a  lazy  or  a  complacent 
man.  However,  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  Biu-ely  worth  all  the  effort. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Hampshire's  Maxfleld  Parrlsh,  a  resident 
of  Plalnfield,  N.H.,  has  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Plalnfield,  N.H..  has  long  been  a 
leading  American  painter,  illustrator, 
and  muralist.  An  exhibition  of  his  art 
was  recently  held  at  Bennington  College 
in  Vermont,  and  the  Daily  Eagle  of 
Claremont,  N.H.,  published  an  editorial 
calling  attention  to  Parrish's  distin- 
guished career  and  the  renewed  interest 
in  his  work  by  the  art  world  and  the 
public. 

Now  94,  Parrlsh  is  remembered  by  mil- 
lions for  his  covers  on  the  old  Collier's, 
Harpers  Weekly,  and  the  National 
Weekly,  for  landscapes  on  calendars,  for 
murals  in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New 
York  and  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  for  his  illustrations  of  many 
books  including  "Mother  Goose  in 
Prose."  "Wonder  Book."  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  "Poems  of  Childhood,"  "Knick- 
erbopker's  History  of  New  York."  "Dream 
Days."  and  "Golden  Age." 


Known  for  his  powerful  use  of  color, 
Parrlsh  has  found  considerable  inspira- 
ticm  for  his  art  from  his  life  amidst  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  We  are 
proud  of  him  not  only  for  his  outstand- 
ing artistic  talent  but  for  his  qualities 
as  a  fine  person  and  a  valuable  citizen. 

Ui^der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention Associate  Editor  James  L.  Far- 
ley's editorial,  "Renascence  of  Maxfleld 
Parrlsh"  from  the  Daily  Efigle: 

Renascence  of  Maxtield  Pakrish 

A  week  ago  Monday  an  exhibit  opened 
at  Bennington  College  that  should  be  of  in- 
terest of  all  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  the  Twip  State  Valley.  It  is 
called  "A  Second  Look  at  Maxfleld  Parrlsh" 
and  It  is  displayed  In  the  new  gallery  of 
the  Bennington  College  Carriage  Barn. 
Gallery  hours  are  from  2:30  p.m.  to  5:30  pjn. 
and  from  8  p.m.  to  9:30  pjn.  No  admission 
is  charged  and  the  public  Is  invited.  It  will 
run  through  May  21. 

Maxfield  Parrlsh,  what  that  name  evokes. 
To  the  greatest  number,  no  doubt,  his  land- 
scapes on  calendars;  to  others,  his  magazine 
covers  for  Harper  Weekly,  the  National 
Weekly,  the  old  Collier's;  to  the  more  fortu- 
nate few.  his  murals  In  the  King  Cole  Bar  of 
the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York  and  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco;  and,  to  a 
whole  generation  of  us  as  children,  his 
wonderful,  whimsical  Illustrations  ^or  such 
books  as  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

It  always  comes  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  those  who  live  outside  the  Twin  State 
Valley  that  Mr.  Parrlsh  is  alive — very  much 
so.  But  those  of  us  who  have  been  his 
friends  and  neighbors  his  stocky,  broad- 
shouldered  figure,  crowned  by  a  magnificent 
head  and  thistle-down  hair  has  long  been  a 
familiar  sight. 

At  94,  he  still  is  as  witty  and  cotirteous 
as  ever,  and  his  mastery  of  anecdote  points 
up  how  sadly  this  art  has  fallen  from  present- 
day  conversational  habits.  So  remarkable  la 
the  vigor  of  this  mangnificent  old  man,  that 
it  was  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  he  volun- 
tarily gave  up  driving  his  own  car,  an  op- 
eration he  had  always  conducted  with  hia 
xisual,  sure  skill. 

In  the  cxirrent  issue  of  Show  magazine, 
there  is  an  article  entitled  'The  Return  of 
Maxfield  Parrlsh,"  by  Lawrence  Alloway.  In 
it.  it  is  suggested  tiiat  Mr.  Parrlsh  as  one 
of  the  last  artists  who  was  also  a  commercial 
artist  (i.e..  calendar,  book,  and  advertising 
illustrations) ,  as  opposed  to  a  pure  artist 
(one  who  paints  with  collectors,  museums, 
and  galleries  as  well  as  himself  in  mind) , 
may  be  about  to  have  a  renascence  in  critical 
attention. 

That  may  be  so.  Surely  Mr.  Parrlsh.  who 
has  always  diavowed  being  an  artist,  pre- 
ferring to  call  himself  a  good  mechanic, 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  any  pretension. 
His  self-classification  as  a  good  mechanic 
is  in  a  way  an  apt  one,  for  he  is  a  superb 
master  of  technique  In  the  sheer  mechanics 
of  paint  and  of  composition.  And  he  is  also, 
quite  literally,  a  superb  mechanic,  as  any- 
one knows  who  has  seen  the  ingenlo\is  and 
meticulously  skillful  products  that  have  come 
out  of  his  well-equipped  machine  shop. 

Further,  he  Is  a  very  sound  critic  of  art. 
knowledge  of  the  subject 
This  writer,  with  an  admittedly  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  found  it  a 
delight  to  listen  to  him  discourse  on  the 
subject. 

Of  additional  Interest  to  the  upper  valley 
about  the  Parrlsh  exhibit  at  Bennington 
is  that  the  bulk  of  Its  is  from  the  collection 
of  the  Betsey  P.  C.  Purves  Trust  from  the 
Vose  Galleries  in  Boston,  collected  by  the  late 
Austin  M.  Purves,  who  for  years  maintained 
a  siuxuner  home  in  Cornish. 
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Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  Mr.  Nehru  as  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  to  India  and, 
through  India,  to  the  world.  His  part 
in  the  struggle  for  Indian  independence, 
showed  his  great  strength  of  character 
and  his  concern  for  liberty. 

Imprisoned  for  his  beliefs,  he  was  yet 
a  tower  of  strength  and  moderation  dur- 
ing the  early,  perilous  years  of  independ- 
ence. He  saw  democracy  as  a  method 
of  directing  and  Implementing  progress. 
His  thoughts  and  actions  stressed  not 
only  the  significance  of  political  ma- 
chinery but  also  an  emphasis  on  demo- 
cratic objectives;  upon  broad  develop- 
ment of  all  phases  of  Indian  life  and 
culture;  upon  education  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic growth;  upon  light  Industry  as  , 
well  as  heavy ;  upon  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  person  as  well  as  great  prob- 
lems of  the  nation;  upon  the  devdop- 
ment  of  local  self-government  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  bonds  iinlting  all 
Indians;  upon  the  participation  of 
women  as  well  as  men  in  pc^tical  life; 
upon  uplifting  the  submerged  castes; 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  Infusion  of 
rationality  into  areas  previously  gov- 
erned by  blind  tradition  or  untrammeled 
emotion. 

Pandit  Nehru  never  lost  his  longtime 
optimism  for  mankind's  future,  in  the 
midst  of  struggles  to  solve  Immediate 
problems. 

He  managed  always  to  maintain  the 
long  perspective  of  a  statesman.  This 
sometimes  expressed  itself  in  puzzling 
forms,  but  Nehru  never  gave  ground  in 
his  essential  faith  in  the  ability  of  di- 
verse people  to  vmderstand  each  other 
and  in  man's  ultimate  capacity  to  work 
out  international  and  interpersonal  re- 
lations on  a  level  of  mutual  respect  rath- 
er than  unilateral  force. 

The  loss  of  so  powerful  said  so  per- 
vasive a  figure  as  Nehru  has  naturally 
raised  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  Party  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
successor  and  to  give  such  a  successor 
sufficient  support  to  continue  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Pandit  Nehru. 

Firsthand  observation  leads  me  to 
complete  confidence  that  the  Indian  Con- 
gress Party  will  have  no  more  diflflculty 
in  finding  continuous  leadership  than 
any  other  major  political  party  in  a 
democracy.  Indeed,  it  may  have  consid- 
erable less  than  UJ3.  political  parties  on 
some  occasions.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  wealth  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Indian  states  and  the  strong 
experience  and  sense  of  purpose  which 
that  leadership  enjoys  will  give  India  a 
continuation  of  Congress  programs. 

India  is  a  great  democracy.  The  death 
of  its  leader  has  come  as  a  shock  to  us  all 
but  the  system  and  its  values  which 
Pandit  Nehru  so  nobly  served  will  go  on. 
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and  Representative  Hal- 
1  saders  In  the  Senate  and 


the  HoTise,  emphaslaed  the  wrong  point  when 
they  charged  the  Johnson  administration 
with  having  forgotten  the  farmer.  The  two 
OOP  leaders,  speaking  for  the  entire  Republi- 
can leadership  In  Congress,  were  right,  how- 
ever, when  they  said  the  farm  economy  has 
slipped  badly  uitder  8  years  of  Democratic 
policies. 

What  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations have  or  have  not  done  tof  the 
farmer  is  not  as  important  as  what  they 
have  done  to  him.  The  parity-price  ratio, 
which  averaged  84.6  during  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  now  is  down  to 
75,  lowest  level  in  24  years.  This  ratio,  by 
relating  prices  of  farm  commodities  to  pro- 
duction costs,  is  sup{>oeed  to  provide  a  mea- 
surement of  farmers' _£urchaslng  power. 

In  their  1960  platform,  the  Democrats 
pledged  positive  action  to  raise  farm  income 
to  full  parity  with  the  incomes  of  workers 
in  business  and  industry,  which  would  have 
required  raising  the  pcu^ty  price  ratio  at 
least  to  100  and  probably  much  higher. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  trying  to 
make  some  political  hay  with  its  new  sub- 
sidy programs  for  wheat  and  cotton.  The 
cotton  program  Is  going  to  encourage  South- 
ern farmers  who  take  cotton  land  out  of 
production  in  return  for  payments  to  plant 
more  soybeans  in  competition  with  Midwest 
farmers,  who  already  are  producing  as  many 
beans  as  the  market  can  take. 

The  wheat  program,  by  dropping  the  mar- 
ket price  of  wheat  substantially,  is  likely  to 
throw  big  suppUes  of  cheep  wheat  on  the 
market  In  competition  with  com  and  other 
feed  g^ralns  that  are  already  in  surplus.  Thus 
it  threatens  further  expansion  and  an  even 
greater  price  debacle  than  has  already  oc- 
curred in  the  overexpanded  beef  cattle  In- 
dustry. 

It  was  the  Kennedy  administration's  feed 
grain  program,  which  dumped  vast  quanti- 
tiee  of  cheap  feed  on  the  market,  that  helped 
stimulate  the  current  overexpanslon  in 
cattle  that  has  brought  the  most  severe  fi- 
nancial losses  to  cattlemen  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Prime  cattle  are  bringing  the 
lowest  prices  in  18  years.  Prices  are  so  low. 
In  fact,  that  older  cows  and  bulls  which 
should  be  culled  and  sent  to  market  are. 
Instead,  being  held  bock  to  produce  more 
calves  or  are  being  bought  by  farmers  turn- 
ing to  cattle  because  of  Government  crop 
restrictions. 

All  this  chaos  and  more  has  been  accom- 
plished through  imprecedented  Federal 
Bjpendlng  on  agriculture.  This  year  Govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers  will  alone  total 
an  estimated  f2.1  billion,  and  that  cocnes  on 
top  of  the  nearly  $5  billion  in  payments  in 
the  last  3  years. 

Farmers  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  harvest 
of  Democratic  poUdee  which  have  been  ill- 
advised,  misdirected,  and  severely  disruptive 
to  the  farm  economy.  The  Democrats  have 
not  forgotten  the  farmer.  He  would  have 
been  better  off  if  they  had. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune.  April  29, 

1964] 
OOP    Oathehs    Wkapons    roa    Fakm    Votx 

BATn.r — Sats  Democrats  Defauit  on  1960 

Pledge 

(By  Richard  Orr) 

KANaAB  Cttt.  Mo.,  April  28. — Republican 
farm  policymakers  met  here  today  to  gather 
ammunition  for  the  forthcoming  election 
year  battle  for  the  farm  vote. 

The  Republicans  said  they  will  capitalize 
on  what  they  called  the  failure  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  make  good  on  their  1960  platform 
pledges  to  farmers.  The  OOP  also  expects 
to  make  election  year  hay  over  widespread 
discontent  and  financial  distress  In  the  beef 
cattle  industry  and  unrest  among  fanners 
with  the  Democratic-sponsored  wheat  and 
other  crop  programs  deigned  to  extend  Fed- 
eral controls  over  agriculture. 


These  points  were  emphasized  in  a  pro- 
gram condiicted  by  a  panel  of  Republican 
farm  experts  before  several  hundred  farmers 
and  ranchers  In  the  Muehlebach  hotel  here. 
The  program  was  the  third  In  a  series  of  six 
national  "party  to  people"  forums,  which 
were  suggested  earlier  this  year  by  farmer 
President  Eisenhower. 

CHICACO  IS  NEXT  * 

The  fourth  forum  of  the  series  will  be 
held  In  Chicago  on  May  7  on  the  subject  of 
"Jobs  and  Our  Economy."  The  first  forum, 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  peace  and  seciurity, 
was  held  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  second, 
on  Latin  American  affairs  by  Representative 
Melvin  R.  Laoui,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of 
the  1964  Republican  platform  committee. 
Panel  members  Included  Representative 
Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas,  and  Representative 
Albert  H.  Qttie,  of  Mixuiesota,  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee;  Oov. 
Henry  Bradshaw.  Republican  senatorial  can- 
didate from  Missouri,  and  Mrs.  Olenn  Pardun 
of  Brandon.  Iowa,  program  chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Council  of  Republican  Women.    • 

Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  Gov.  John  A. 
Love  of  Colorado  were  scheduled  to  be  on 
the  panel  but  withdrew. 

GRtriCBLING   IS    RZPOBTS) 

Dole,  who  first  district  comprises  virtually 
the  entire  western  half  of  gRnims  and  whose 
constituents  are  largely  wheat  and  beef 
cattle  producers*  said  there  is  much  grum- 
bling and  discontent  in  the  rural  areas  over 
the  Johnson  administration's  new  wheat 
subsidy  and  control  program  as  well  as  over 
substantial  losses  from  low  cattle  prices. 

"The  cattlemen  think  they  have  been  flim- 
fiammed  right  down  the  line  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  has  permitted  racarA  quan- 
tities of  Imported  beef  to  come  into  this 
country,"  said  Dole.  "Our  people  don't  want 
Government  programs.  They  want  protec- 
tion from  imports."  • 

He  accused  the  Democratic  control  House 
Ways  and  Means  Cmnmlttee  of  stalling  on 
hearings  on  several  bills  to  establish  beef 
Import  quotas. 

CrTE    CAMPAIGN    PLXDOX 

Among  the  platform  pledges  the  Demo- 
crats were  accused  of  falling  on  was  one 
which  promised:  "We  shall  take  positive 
action  to  raise  farm  income  to  full  parity 
levels  and  to  preserve  family  farmings  as  a 
way  of  life." 

Republicans  charged  that  Democratic  farm 
policies  failed  to  bring  parity  of  Income,  and 
even  failed  to  svistain  parity  prices.  In  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
Republicans  said,  the  parity-price  ratio  aver- 
aged 84.5.  During  the  last  3  years  under 
a  Democratic  administration,  the  ratio  aver- 
aged 79.  and  recently  it  dropped  to  77,  lowest 
since  1939. 

The  Republicans  also  noted  tliat  net  farm 
Income  this  year  estimated  at  911,600  million, 
which  is  9392  million  less  than  in  1960.  the 
last  Elsenhower  year.  Yet.  the  Democrats  in 
3  years  have  given  farmers  $4,900  million  in 
Government  payments,  compared  with  M,700 
million  in  payments  in  the  entire  8  years  of 
the  Elsenhownsr  administration. 

(Prom   the   Chicago    (Dl.)    Tribune.  Friday, 

May  1,  1964] 

GOP  Views  on  Farm  Issxtes 

(By  Richard  Orr) 

Kansas  Cmr,  April  30. — "If  the  Republi- 
can Party  were  In  office  now,  what  would  It 
propose  as  a  solution  to  our  farm  problems?" 

The  question  was  put  to  a  panel  of  Re- 
publican farm  policymakers  at  a  meeting 
here  with  farmers  and  ranchers  from  six 
States.  It  was  asked  by  Martin  Byrne,  of 
Manhattan.  Kans.,  president  of  the  Kfintfit 
Fanners  Union,  an  organization  which  has 
consistently  supported  DemocraUc  farm 
pollclea. 


Representative  Ajl^oet  H.  Qnic.  of  Minne- 
sota, a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  was  the  first  panel- 
Ist  to  answer.  He  drew  applause  from  the 
audience  when  he  said.  "We'd  make  certain 
In  every  program  that  fanners  would  make 
management  decisions  themselves — this 
would  be  basic." 

GOVERNMENT  BLAMED 

"Secondly,"  he  added,  "we'd  Investigate 
every  avenue  to  see  what  possibilities  there 
would  be  for  the  farmer  to  Increase  his  bar- 
gaining power.  Third.  Rqniblicans  would 
recognize  that  the  Government  has  gotten 
farmers  Into  some  of  the  troubles  they  are 
in  today,  and  the  Governmetit  thereby  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  ttiem  get  out  of  their 
dlfflcxiltles." 

At  that  point  Qule  was  Interrupted  by 
more  applause  before  he  added,  "We  would 
move  toward  a  free  market,  but  we  wouldn't 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  farmers." 

Gov.  Henry  Bellmon.  of  Oklahoma,  an- 
other panel  member  and  a  wheat  and  cattle 
producer  himself,  also  resi^onded  to  the 
question. 

"Republicans  want  to  give  farming  back 
to  the  farmers  as  quickly  as  possible  with- 
out wrecking  the  country,"  he  said.  "Under 
Democrats  we  always  move  In  the  direction 
of  more  controls.  Republicans  V^ould  move 
the  other  way  until  eventually  we  would  get 
In  the  position  where  farmers  were  making 
their  own  decisions." 

QUOTAS  DISCTTSSED 

Representative  Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas, 
another  member  of  the  House  Agricult\U'e 
Committee,  added  that  Republicans  would 
Increase  domestic  quotas  to  allow  fanners 
to  produce  more  sugarbeets.  The  OOP 
also  would  establish  quotas  to  cut  the  cur- 
rent record  quantity  of  beef  Imports  to  this 
country  at  least  in  half,  he  said. 

"We  wotild  also  stop  balling  out  Russia." 
Dole  asserted.  "To  me  it  is  Inconsistent  to 
fight  communism  on  one  hand  and  feed 
Communists  on  the  other.  Nor  can  I  re- 
concile feeding  Communists  while  Amerlctms 
are  being  killed  by  Communists  in  Vietnam." 

Iklrs.  Glenn  Pardun.  a  panel  member  from 
Brandon,  Iowa,  whose  husband  Is  a  farmer 
and  feeds  cattle  and  hogs  for  market,  phrased 
her  tmswer  this  way : 

"I  don't  feel  that  we  as  fanners  should 
make  any  aggressive  public  appeal  for  sym- 
pathy. We  should  appeal  vigorously  for  pub- 
lic understanding  of  our  problems,  based  on 
the  theory  that  everybody  has  a  stake  In  a 
healthy  farm  economy." 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  IKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  May  SO, 1964: 

Washinoton  Report 

(By   Congressman   Bruce  Alger.   Fifth   DLs- 

trict,  Texas,  May  80, 1964) 

SPENDIMO  GOES  Xn>  AMD  UP  AND  UP 

It's  going  to  cost  you  113  million  raare  for 
military  construction  this  year  than  it  did 
last  year.  The  House  approved  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill.  H.R.  1136B, 
which  Is  up  $13  million  over  wtiat  we  spent 
last  year  and  brings  this  year's  total  to  $14 
billion  with  $473  mliUon  unobUgated  tm  • 


I 


carryover  from  last  year.    In  debate  on  the 
bUilsaid: 

"As  a  matter  at  principle  I  cannot  i4>prove 
an  Increase  in  qtending  over  last  year  wliile 
we  are  deficit  O""""''^  We  sliouid  not 
spend  mco'e  and  XiOTTow  and  charge  it  to  the 
future." 

Tliis  appropriation  bill  is  typical  of  most 
we  are  passing.  The  Presidmt's  request  in 
the  budget  was  set  high,  we  cut  the  amount 
appropriated  below  the  budget  figures  and 
this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  say  we  are 
saving  money.  The  truth  Is  we  are  approv- 
ing hlgiier  spending  over  last  year  in  prac- 
tically every  appropriation  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House.  The  President  Is  getting 
away  with  one  of  the  most  complete  brain- 
washing Jobs  In  history  with  the  cooperation 
of  most  of  the  news  media.  This  Is  why  the 
President  demanded  a  $9  billion  Increase  In 
the  debt  celling  from  $315  to  $324  biUlon. 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  this 
week  states:  "The  Johnson  budget  for  1965 
is  so  loaded  with  Juggled  figures,  IxxAkeep- 
Ing  tricks,  and  honlble  examples  c^  budg- 
etary deception  that  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  penetrate  the  fiscal  Jtmgle." 

The  Trlbiine  editorial  was  based  on  a  re- 
port by  Senator  HAaar  Btrd,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures.  The  Byrd 
committee  took  3  month  longer  than  usual 
trying  to  decipher  the  Johnson  budget.  The 
editorial  continues:  "The  Senator  Ignored 
appeals  from  the  White  House  to  go  easy  on  ' 
It.  Instead  he  said  It  could  and  should  be 
cut  by  $6.5  billion.  He  urged  postponing  the 
billion  dollar  item  fcK*  fighting  poverty  until 
it  was  made  clear  Just  how  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  start  eliminating  poverty." 

THAT   POVERTY    BILL 

What  about  that  poverty  bill?  Columnist 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  described  It  best:  "Tolstoy's 
'War  and  Peace'  Is  a  classic  that  everybody 
talks  about  but  that  not  many  people  have 
read.  The  same  goes  for  Hoiise  Rea^utlon 
10440,  the  bill  under  which  President  Johnson 
Intends  to  wage  his  much -heralded  'war  on 
poverty.'  The  bill  occupies  47  pages  and 
like  Venus  it  Is  surrounded  by  thick  clouds 
of  vapor  and  shines  brightly." 

The  bill  calls  for  an  additional  billion  in 
Federal  spending.  Another  example  of 
Johnson  economy. 

STAGE-MANAGED    POVERTT 

No  trick  is  overlooked  by  the  President  in 
selling  the  Nation  on  poverty  and  himself 
as  the  messiah  to  lead  all  the  faithful  to 
the  promised  land  of  something  for  nothing 
for  everybody.  An  Associated  Press  story 
from  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  tells  us  about  the 
President's  visit  to  a  "poverty  stricken"  fam- 
ily,  the  William  David  Marlow  family. 

The  MarlowB,  a  sharecropper  family,  say 
they  didn't  know  they  were  in  poverty  until 
the  President's  visit.  •   •   • 

"We  didn't  invite  the  President.  He  in- 
vited himself."  •  •  •  Marlow  said  he  ex- 
pects to  gross  about  $4,000  from  his  9  acres 
of  tobacco  and  11>4  acres  of  cotton  this  year 
and  perhapp  have  $1,500  clear  with  which 
to  start  the  next  year.  This  would  be  much 
more  than  the  $1,600  the  President  suggested 
during  their  conversation.  •  •  •  Mrs.  Mar- 
low said,  "We  dldnt  even  feel  like  we  were 
in  poverty.  We  thought  we  were  on  o\xr  feet 
for  the  first  time  in  4  years.  And  along 
come  the  word  that  we're  the  poorest  fcdks 
in  the  country."  •  •  •  Mrs.  Marlow  said  her 
five  children  have  always  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  plenty  at  loving.  •  •  •  Mrs.  Marlow 
said.  "The  Governor's  man  tried  to  make  us 
look  poorer  than  we  are.  He  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  have  a  washing  on  the  line  when 
the  President  came  and  also  be  sure  the 
children  were  barefooted  when  the  President 
arrived.- 

Such  tactics  not  only  rob  our  people  of 
aelf-respect  for  poUtical  purposes,  but  set 


a  dangerous  precedent  for  going  far  ttefond 
news  management  to  deliberately  ci  eating 
propaganda  Uirough  the  use  of  the  news 
media. 

The  President  and  the  First  Lady  are  in- 
troducing an  entirely  new  philosophy  to  re- 
place our  Judeo-ChrlsUan  belief  of  charity 
through  IndlviduxU  effort,  lilghly  motivated. 
The  new  idea  Is  that  only  the  Government 
should  direct  charity  and  on  a  political  basis. 
It  Is  appfu^nt  they  believe  the  individual 
landowner  should  wait  for  the  Government 
to  take  care  of  thoee  In  need  and  tliat  no 
Individual  responsibility  la  involved.  This 
new  philosophy  Is  what  is  on  trial  in  this 
election  year.  Which  philosophy  do  you 
choose? 

FEDERAL    DEPOSIT   INSURANCE   BILL 

The  House  recommitted  HJt.  5130,  to  raise 
the  Federal  deposit  Insurance,  197  to  147.  It 
was  a  protest  against  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  Incomplete  presentatlOQ 
and  lack  of  opposition  views. 


A  Pittsbiirg:h  Aaswer  to  Trainuf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVKS 

Thursday,  May  7. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  I^peaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  29.  1964. 
carried  an  article  on  a  teenage  training 
project  at  Diane  Electronics,  a  Pittsburgh 
area  maker  of  automotive- testing  equip- 
ment. In  view  of  the  current  interest 
in  teenage  problems  I  want  to  bring  the 
results  Of  this  project  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Teainikg    Teenagers:    A    Pittsburgh    Area 
School  PROvmES  Some  Pointers 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

MoNROEviLLB,  Pa. — ^Bill  Suodgrass  and  Ira 
Rhodes,  17-year-old  high  school  seniors, 
claim  a  fortunate  outlook  not  shared  by  most 
fellow  teenagers  this  spring:  they've  iiad 
postgraduatlon  Jobs  lined  up  for  several 
months. 

Bill  and  Ira  are  slated  to  become  technical 
assistants  at  Diane  Electronics. ^Inc,  a  Pitts- 
burgh area  maker  of  automotive  testing 
equipment.  Along  with  regular  high  scho(4 
study,  they're  currently  winding  up'a  3-year 
coiirse  in  automotive  engine  technology  at 
the  Forbes  Trail  Area  Technical  School  here. 

Except  fen'  this  preparation,  says  Ronald  J. 
Warner,  the  course's  instructor,  "they'd  be 
lost.  There's  no  Job  today  of  any  significance 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  without  some  kind  of 
training." 

Mr.  Warner's  TX}mment  may  be  a  bit  strong, 
but  the  Job  outlook  for  these  two  boys  un- 
derlines the  successful  role  of  the  Forbes 
Trail  School  in  furnishing  training  to  help 
teenagers  get  Jobs  that  unskilled  youth 
would  find  harder  to  obtain.  Forbes  Trail 
boast  a  record  of  placing  87  percent  of  avail- 
able graduates  In  Jobs  related  to  their  train- 
ing, against  an  average  of  about  70  percent 
for  technical  high  schools  in  13  North  At- 
lantic States  surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

The  school  tightly  tailors  its  instruction  to 
the  kinds  of  technically  trained  pers(xxnel 
wanted  by  Industry.  In  contrast,  the  pro- 
grams of  many  of  the  Nation's  vocational 
education  high  schools  have  come  in  for 
criticism  as  being  misdirected.  At  the  same 
time,  Forbes  TTail  is  experiencing  sodoc  at 
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Statee  Steel  Corp..  and  an  advisory  commit^ 
teeman  for  the  school.  "The  training  time 
for  somebody  4irho  knows  nothing  about  a 
computer  is  almost  a  year,"  he  adds.  O.  C. 
ICurphy  Co.,  IfcKeesport,  Pa.,  variety  store 
chain,  would  hire  three  or  four  boys  from  the 
Forbes  Train  marketing  course  and  train 
them  for  store  management  positions,  says 
Henry  Sangler,  personnel  training  director, 
but  the  co\irse  has  only  one  boy  enrolled. 

Mary  Sharklns,  a  1962  graduate  of  the 
Forbes  Trail  data  processing  course,  was  hired 
by  Oulf  Oil  Corp.'s  research  and  development 
facility  at  Harmarvllle.  Pa.,  and  works  in  Its 
personnel  records  section.  Because  of  her 
training  here,  she  says,  "when  I  got  out  of 
school  I  was  way  ahead  of  others  looking  for 
a  job  in  this  field.  Companies  want  people 
who  already  have  a  background  In  what 
they're  g(^ng  to  be  doing." 

UP-TO-DATE    TOOLS 

Forbes  Trail  tries  to  fiirnlsh  Its  students 
with  up-to-date  tools,  even  ones  that  antici- 
pate future  manpower  needs.  Right  now. 
the  schools  wants  to  buy  a  new,  more  versa- 
tile computer,  at  an  advisory  committee's 
suggestion,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  data 
processing  course. 

Emplojrment  is  considered  so  much  the 
school's  objective  that  training  of  some  stu- 
dents is  abruptly  8t<9ped  if  a  job  is  offered 
and  there's  no  conflict  with  academic  school 
work.  Anthony  Dan,  who  had  finished  about 
<balf  his  data  processing  work  as  a  high 
school  postgraduate  (some  of  Forbes  Trail's 
students  complete  part  or  all  of  the  2 -year 
program  after  they  graduate  from  high 
school),  last  month,  was  allowed  to  pull  out 
to  take  a  tab  operator's  position  with  Mech- 
anized Business,  Inc.,  a  Pittsburgh  data  proc- 
essing service. 

Qualifying  students  for  Jobs  "is  our  only 
intent,"  says  Mr.  Brown.  "It's  not  like  an 
English  class,  where  you  have  to  sort  of 
march  step." 

Even  though  the  Forbes  Trail  program  isn't 
designed  fdr  college  preparation,  it  also  helps 
a  good  many  of  its  graduates  to  go  on  to  a 
tmlverslty,  by  qualifying  them  for  technical 
positions  that  meet  the  cost  of  college  study, 
or  by  Interesting  them  in  a  subject  that  logi- 
cally paves  the  way  to  higher  level  learning 
in  a  related  field. 

Despite  its  accomplishments,  however, 
Forbes  Trail  labors  under  some  handicaps  in 
meeting  its  goal  of  training  youngsters  for 
skilled  work.  Its  program  is  still  limited, 
though  courses  in  mechanical  technology 
and  printing  are  being  added  next  year.  Mr. 
Brown  says  the  school  should  train  techni- 
cians in  such  fields  as  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  biological  sciences  and  food 
preparation,  and  that  the  total  offerings 
"should  be  increased  considerably." 

The  school,  too,  Ewlmlts  only  those  high 
school  students  with  average  or  above  aver- 
age grades  and  aptitude  who  receive  a  rec- 
ommendation from  their  school  and  satisfy 
a  county  school  interviewer.  Like  the  po- 
tential college  freshman,  they  must  demon- 
strate ability,  which  rules  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  Forbest  Trail  helping  teenagers  with 
low  aptitude  to  find  employment.  The  school 
aiuivutlly  rejects  fT^om  a  third  to  two-thirds 
of  applicants,  with  the  rejections  dwindling 
lately  as  potential  enrollees  become  more 
aware  of  the  caliber  of  student  wanted.  Mr. 
Brown  says. 

LmXE  ATO  FOR   DROPOUTS 

Dropouts,  which  nationally  average  about 
29  percent  of  high-school  freshman  enroll- 
ment, generally  are  not  helped  by  the 
school's  technical  training,  though  some  po- 
tential dropouts  with  above  average  ability 
are  probably  encouraged  to  stay  in  school  by 
vocational  courses.  Albert  O.  Clark,  assist- 
ant school  superintendent  for  Allegheny 
County,  conunents:  "The  dropout  problem  Is 
at  a  lower  level  level  of  ability.  We  are  still 
struggling  with  the  upper  level  [in  technical 
schools!" 


The  school's  biggest  problem,  Mr.  Brown 
figures,  is  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  at- 
tract enoiigh  students.  "Everybody  wants 
their  boy  or  girl  to  go  to  college,  and  this 
Is  really  admirable,  but  it  is  not  realistic." 
he  says.  He  cites  Oovemment  figures  which 
show  that  out  of  every  seven  high  school 
graduates,  only  four  go  on  to  college,  and 
two  of  those  never  finish. 

"We  have  got  to  give  more  status  to  tech- 
nical education,"  bmzob  up  one  Pittsburgh 
area  educator.  "The  American  public  tends 
to  look  down  its  nose  at  somebody  who 
makes  a  living  by  hand." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  osder  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accon^a- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Bouse,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  tO  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLXCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the. public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72rf, 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Comgkxsqional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  \inder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939) . 


The  Concordian  Speaks  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1964 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Fargo  Ponun.  May  30,  1964, 
explains  how  Ooncordla  College  in  Moor- 
.  head,  Minn.,  faced  up  to  a  problem  in  ra- 
cial relations.  The  Pargo  Porum  gives 
recognition  and  agreement  to  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Marcus  Borg,  appear- 
ing in  the  Concordian.  a  student  news- 
paper. The  editorial  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue  when  it  asks : 

For  If  a  Christian  will  not  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  a  minority,  who  will? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There's  Enlightenment  of  Some  Kind  in 
Area  of  What  Nigeo  Is  Aites 

When  the  noted  sports  hero,  Jackie  Robin- 
son, spoke  at  Concordia  College  tlie  other 
week,  he  said,  "I  understand  you  have  no 
racial  problems  In  this  comunlty.  I  And  it 
Is  because  there  are  few  Negroes.  I  had 
hoped  It  was  because  of  some  kind  of  enlight- 
enment In  this  area  of  what  the  Negro  is 
after." 

It  Is  true  that  we  rarely  face  the  problems 
of  those  living  In  the  South  or  the  big  east- 
ern cities.  It  Is  true  that  we  sometimes  criti- 
cize without  having  a  real  knowledge  of  what 
it  Is  like  to  be  outnumbered  by  those  of  an- 
other race. 

But  from  time  to  time  Incidents  arise 
which  demonstrate  that  there  Is  "some  kind 
of  enlightenment  In  this  area  of  what  the 
Negro  Is  after." 

The  latest  example  Is  pointed  out  by  the 
Concordian,  the  weekly  newspaper  published 
by  Concordia  students.  An  editorial  reveals 
the  hitherto  unpublished  story  of  a  decision. 
Because  we  agree  that  the  decision  was  right, 
and  because  student  editor  Marcus  Borg  of 
Moorhead  put  the  case  eloquently  we  quote 
the  editorial  at  length : 

"In  January  of  this  year,  a  very  few  weeks 
before  the  Concordia  choir  was  to  leave  on  Its 
southern  tour,  a  decision  was  reached  after 
agonizing  days  and  weeks  of  pondering. 

"Inadvertently,  through  no  fault  or  fore- 
^owledge  on  the  part  of  the  choir,  two  con- 
certs In  Its  southern  tour  were  scheduled  to 
be  segregated.  After  this  fact  came  to  light, 
a  decision  was  reached  to  cancel  the  two 
segregated  concerts. 

"Admittedly,  this  was  not  a  clear-cut  deci- 
sion of  absolute  right  versus  absolute  wrong. 
Many  people  In  the  South  who  had  antici- 
pated hearing  the  choir  were  denied  this 
privilege  because  their  concerts  were  slated 
to  be  segregated  and  thus  were  canceled. 

"But  Concordia  did  take  a  stand.  Even 
though  this  stand  was  not  spontaneous  and 
not   without  much  questioning,  It  Is  com- 
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mendable  that  the  college  did  reach  tills 
decision. 

"Had  we  not,  had  we  ^ne  through  with 
the  segregated  concerts,  we  would  have  been 
contributing  In  some  small  way  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  separate  and  unequal  doc- 
trine. For  as  long  as  we  allow  Individuals 
anywhere  to  have  their  own  way  in  matters 
of  discrimination,  we  are  Just  as  guilty  as 
they  are  In  perpetuating  the  un-Chrlstlan  in- 
equality of  men. 

"Had  we  not  made  that  decision,  a  foxil 
air  of  hypocrisy  would  have  filled  Memorial 
Auditorium  as  Jackie  Robinson  spoke.  For 
to  sit  there  and  to  ai>plaud  this  great  man 
and  yet  realize  that  we  were  giving  only 
Upservlce  to  what  he  believes  would  have 
been  a  very  uncomfortable  and  hypocritical 
position. 

"We  are  not  going  off  half  cocked  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  great  moral  Issue  and  that 
we  are  all  Involved  in  this  matter.  For  If 
a  Christian  will  not  stand  up  for  the  rights 
of  a  minority,  who  will?  And  as  a  Christian 
college,  supposedly  representing  Jesus  Christ 
in  all  that  we  do,  can  we  honestly  say  that 
this  Is  no  concern  of  ours?  ^ 

"We  are  not  raising  this  issue  to  open  old 
wounds  or  to  tear  open  half-sealed  memo- 
ries. This  Is  not  our  object.  Rather,  we  be- 
lieve that  Concordia  ought  to  be  proud  of 
that  decision.  Proud,  not  In  a  self-righteous 
back-slapping  way.  but  proud  In  the  sense 
that  we  can  humbly  say  that  we  did  reach 
the  right  decision. 

"For.  as  Jackie  Robinson  said,  every  great 
adventure  is  fraught  with  danger.  To  be 
sure,  danger  was  involved  in  that  decision: 
The  danger  of  hurt  feelings,  of  an  xinsym- 
pathetlc  public,  of  lawsuits  for  brecu^h  of 
contract,  of  endangering  the  physical  safety 
of  the  choir  as  they  toured  the  rest  of  the 
South. 

"And  because  it  was  a  decision  in  which 
the  college  defied  these  dangers,  because  it 
was  an  ethically  right  decision,  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  cloaked  In  silence 
any  longer. 

"Oftentimes  the  greatest  inspiration  for 
people  to  do  good  comes  from  seeing  another 
embarking  upon  a  great  adventure  that  is 
filled  with  danger.  For  this  reason.  If  for  no 
other,  this  story  has  to  be  told. 

"Because  maybe  then  other  people  will 
realize  that  our  Christian  ethics  do  mean 
something  more  than  an  interesting  topic 
of  conversation.  They  might  even  follow 
us." 


Prosperity  and  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  May  27, 1  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  School  of  Social 
Woric  Graduation  Convocation.  The 
principal  speaker  for  the  evening  was  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  who  gave  the 
graduates  a  stimulating  sendoff.    He  em- 


phasized the  Importance  of  the  individ- 
ual roles  the  graduate  miist  play  in  as- 
suring that  our  amazing  affluence  is  not 
marred  by  the  neglect  of  serious  social 
problems  and  the  basic  causes  of  these 
problems.  The  text  of  his  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

PROSPEEITT    AND    POVERTT 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  ^ 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
Our  educational  system  Imposes  upon  all 
students  as  a  prereqoilslte  to  graduation  a 
few  parting  words  of  encouragement  and  ad- 
vice from  a  guest  speaker.  This  is  why  you 
and  I  are  %ere  today. 

If  I  were  to  follow  tradition  and  precedent 
and  talk  to  you  as  hundreds  of  oilier  speak- 
ers are  now  talking  to  hundreds  of  graduat- 
ing classes,  I  should  tell  you  of  the  n>n«w<ng 
w<M-ld  awaiting  you.  In  which  you  can  find 
both  fame  and  fortune. 

It  is  an  amazing  world.  We  are  living  In  a 
dynamic  environment  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.  Statistics  after  statistics 
are  available  to  demonstrate  that  creative  op- 
portunities are  awaiting  plucking  by  your 
eager  and  iiseful  hands. 

Oiu*  economic  activity  is  nmmJiing  all  rec- 
ords and,  in  many  instances,  outstrlppljig 
even  the  most  optimistic  predictions  of  Jiist 
a  few  years  ago.  There  Is  every  ezpectatloa 
that  our  gross  national  product  is  going  to 
approximate  $630  billion  In  1964.  Tbafs 
more  than  six  times  what  it  was  when  moat 
of  you  were  bom  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 
Affluence?  One  measure  of  our  wealth  U 
how  hard  it  Is  to  find  a  parking  space  at  any 
university.  Yet  we  produced  anotho-  7  mil- 
lion cars  last  year  and  are  w^  on  the  road 
to  another  banner  year  in  automobUe  pro- 
duction In  1904. 

Average — average,  mind  you — family  In- 
come In  the  United  States  In  1963  was  about 
$6,000.  Even  when  adjusted  to  constant 
dollar  values,  this  Is  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  Income  when  moet  of  you  wmb 
born. 

ConsidM'  for  a  moment  the  progress  Just 
since  1947 — when  our  country  first  settled 
down  to  normalcy  after  World  War  n — ^up  to 
the  present. 

Aluminum  output  has  doubled  and  re- 
doubled since  1947.  Production  of  crude  oH 
and  natural  gases  has  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately 60  percent.  Oiu-  output  In  the  cement 
industry  has  nearly  doubled.  We  practically 
doubled  pulp  and  paper  output,  and  printing 
is  up  40  percent.  Our  output  of  synthetic 
materials  has  Increased  more  than  500  per- 
cent. Petroleum  production  has  been  dou- 
bled. The  revenue  ton-miles  of  air  freight, 
standing  at  1  billion  in  1947,  is  now  at  7 
billion  and  still  Increasing.  The  ntunber  of 
telephones  in  use  in  the  Nation  has  Increased 
from  approximately  35  mlUion  to  86  million 
this  year.  Our  electric  power  output  In  that 
17-year  period  zoomed  up  so  sharply  that  it 
Is  three  times  higher  now  than  it  was  In 
1947. 

The  statistics  I  have  Jxist  given  you- -and 
there  are  many  more  that  are  compaiable — 
rightfully  reflect  what  astounding  progress 
has  taken  place  In  the  last  17  years  and  Is 
continuing  to  take  place.  The  production 
graphs,  the  indicators  of  the  health  of  our 
economy,  all  point  one  way — up. 

Graphs  for  other  areas  show  the  same 
trend.  In  1©47  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
processed    1.7   billion   checks.     This   year   it 
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your  lifetimes.  And  yet,  in  that  short  period. 
It  has  revolutionized  recordkeeping  and  made 
possible  unbelievably  complex  tasks  in  han- 
dling data. 

Yet,  even  in  its  comparative  youth,  the 
punch  card  is  becoming  obsolete.  It  is  too 
slow,  too  awkward,  and  takes  np  too  much 
space — when  compared  to  Its  younger  cousin, 
the  electronic  data  retrieval  and  computer 
machinery. 

In  short,  the  routine  functions  in  many 
fields  no  longer  demand  the  arduous  physlcaa 
effort  and  long  hours  required  of  your  grand- 
parents. This  relentless  progress  h£is  natu- 
rally Increased  our  national  wealth. 

Even  today,  our  lives — because  of  recent 
advances  in  technology — are  Utopian  by  the 
standards  of  your  grandparents.  Heat — as 
dictated  by  man's  needs — is  automatically 
supplied  In  our  homes  and  where  we  work. 
Energy  is  available  to  do  the  lifting,  the 
carrying,  the  moving.  Energy  speeds  our 
voices  and  Images  around  the  world — and 
ourselves  If  need  l>e.  Energy — from  the  dy- 
namo, from  natural  sources,  and.  increasing- 
ly, from  the  atom — Is  available  to  all.  And. 
less  and  less  Is  man  called  upon  to  dictate 
and  control  the  energy.  These  tasks  are  now 
being  relegated  to  machinery. 

What  then  ot  the  individual?  How  does 
the  farmer  react  when  he  is  no  longer  need- 
ed to  run  the  farm?  What  does  the  book- 
keeper do  when  he  Isn't  needed  to  keep  the 
books?  What  does  the  dltchdlgger,  the 
machinist,  the  assembler  do  when  the  ma- 
chine takes  over  his  Job  and  the  particular 
skills  he  has  developed  are  no  longer  needed? 
This  is  not  only  their  problem;  this  is  a 
problem  of  the  community  also.  And.  in 
part,  the  social  worker  is  responsible  for 
finding  and  applying  the  solution. 

Today,  the  fate  of  the  individual  is  bound 
to  the  health  and  forward  movement  of 
his  community.  Only  by  first  overcoming 
many  of  our  community  problenM — the  prob- 
lems that  predetermins  and  precipitate  most 
Individual  problems — is  K  possible  success- 
fully to  help  the  Individual  la  trouble  climb 
out  of  his  dlfflciUtlcs. 

This  calls  for  a  two-way  approach — one 
which  prepares  the  family  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opi>ortunlMes  offered  by  ths  commu- 
nity aiKl  one  which,  at  the  saaae  tims,  makes 
it  poesible  for  the  community  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  ths  family  on  ths  way  up:  Edu- 
cational opportunities,  work  opportunities, 
and  opportunities  to  partiotpate  fully  In 
community  life. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  relationship  between  good  health  and 
economic  Independence.  There  is  a  relation- 
ship between  education  and  economic  Inde- 
pendence. There  is  a  relaUonshlp  between 
the  advances  of  our  technology  and  economic 
Independence. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  education,  for 
the  opportvmity  to  acquire  an  education  Is 
becoming  more  and  mc»-e  the  key  to  full 
participation  In  our  national  effort  and  the 
abundance  that  it  produces. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  discrimination 
of  every  sort,  for  discrimination  limits  op- 
portunity, and  limited  opportunity,  in  turn, 
increases  our  social  problems  and  contrib- 
utes  to   family   instability   and  dependence. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  technological 
change,  because  it  is  inevitable  that  con- 
tinuing change  will  sometimes  adversely  af- 
fect persons,  faxnilies.  and  even  geograplilc 
areas.  The  accuracy  with  which  we  antici- 
pate and  plan  for  change  will  affect  the  de- 
gree and  anK>unt  of  individual  sviffering  that 
results  when  the  community  as  a  whole 
progresses. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  shortages  both 
of  classrooms  and  adequately  trained  teach- 
ers in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — shortages  that  years  of  experience 
clearly  demonstrate  can  be  adequately  met 
only  by  adding  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  funds. 


And  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  press- 
ing problem  confronting  o\ir  older  people 
and  their  families — the  high  oost  of  Illness 
combined  with  the  generally  restricted  in- 
comes of  people  over  66.  Again,  this  Is  a 
problem  that  can  be  met  adequately  only 
through  the  kind  of  Federal  action  vigorously 
advocated  by  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson — hospital  insiuance  for 
the  aged  through  social  security. 

We  must,  In  short,  be  concerned  with  all 
those  areas  of  our  national  effort  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 
We  must  bring  together  the  effOTts  of  so- 
cial welfare  with  other  farces  In  the  com- 
munity toward  the  common  goal  of  well-be- 
ing for  all. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem — and  the  paradox  of  poverty 
existing  alongside  of  the  widespread  pros- 
perity of  our  country — that  President  John- 
son has  declared  a  national  war  on  poverty. 
He  has  proposed,  strengthening  programs  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  in  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  rid  America  of  the  sources 
of  poverty.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  the 
emphasis  he  has  placed  on  knowledge,  skill, 
and  work  training  as  a  means  of  attacking 
poverty. 

He  has  prc^oeed : 

Job  Corps:  To  provide  basic  education,  Job 
training,  and  outdoor  work  on  conservation 
projects  for  youth  between  18  and  21  whose 
backgrounds  make  employment  difficult. 

Work  study:  To  provide  Federal  funds  for 
part-time  Jobs  to  make  it  poesible  for  able 
but  extremely  needy  students  to  attend  col- 
lege. 

Work  training:  To  provide  full  or  part- 
time  work  experience  and  training  for  yoimg 
men  and  women  to  Increase  their  employ- 
ability  and,  where  possible,  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  or  resume  their  education. 

Family  unity  through  Jobs:  To  encourage 
expansion  of  existing  programs  that  provide 
help  for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  and  to  initiate  work  an4  training 
programs  on  a  pilot  basis  where  they  do  not 
now  exist. 

Community  aotion :  To  provide  aid  to  com- 
munity sfforts  to  combat  poverty,  with  em- 
phasis on  education,  health,  and  counseling 
of  families. 

Farm  Investment:  To  provide  loans, 
grants,  and  advisory  services  to  raise  the  in- 
come-producing capacities  of  poor  farm  fami- 
illes  and  to  open  up  new  opportimities  for 
them  to  gain  economic  strength  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Employment  and  Investment  Incentives: 
To  provide  business  loans  tor  the  establish- 
ment, preservation,  and  expansion  of  prom- 
ising business  ventures  In  poverty  areas  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 

Volunteers  for  America :  To  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  service  to  others  by  working  In 
the  proposed  poverty  program,  as  well  as  In 
existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  activities 
related  to  poverty  problems. 

As  social  workers,  you  will  be  deeply  In- 
volved In  Implementing  the  programs  called 
for  by  President  Jotinson. 

Public  welfare,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
know,  was  recently  given  the  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  force  than  can  be  unleashed  in  the 
battle  against  poverty — the  Public  Welfare 
Ameadments  of  1962. 

When  he  signed  this  legislation  on  July  25, 
1962,  President  Kennedy  said,  in  part: 

"I  have  approved  a  bill  which  makes  j)oe- 
slble  the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  our 
public  welfare  program  since  it  was  enacted 
In  1935.  This  measure  embodies  a  new  ap- 
pwoach — stressing  services  in  addition  to  sup- 
port, rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,  and 
training  for  useful  wcwk  Instead  of  prolonged 
dependency.  This  Important  legislation  will 
assist  our  States  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  to  redirect  the  incentives  and  serv- 
ices they  offer  to  needy  famlliee  and  children, 
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and  to  aged  and  disabled  people.  Ovu-  objec- 
tive is  to  prevent  or  reduce  dependency  and 
to  encourage  self-oare  and  self-support — to 
maintain  family  life  where  it  is  adequate  and 
to  restore  it  where  it  la  deficient." 

Although  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments are  familiar  to  moet  of  you,  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  sonve  of  the  major  provi- 
sions and  objectives  of  that  leglslatldn  and 
the  challenge  ahead  In  their  full  utilization. 

Through  Increased  financial  incentives,  the 
States  are  encouraged  to  jjrovtde  welfare 
servlcea  that  are  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  to  promote  self-reliance. 
The  new  Federal  share  In  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing servicee  is  75  percent.  This  means  that 
States  can  now  receive  three  Federal  dollars 
for  each  State  dollar  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Thvis,  for  exactiy  the  same  amount  of  State 
funds  as  in  the  past,  services  can  now  be 
/  doubled. 

The  1962  amendments  also  Increased  Fed- 
eral participation  from  50  to  75  percent  in 
exp>endlt\iree  for  training  personnel  employed 
or  preparing  for  employment  in  public  as- 
sistance. This  applies  to  the  administrative 
costs  of  inservice  training  pjrograms,  train- 
ing grants  for  prospective  employees,  and 
payment  of  salaries  and  costs  of  education  to 
welfare  staff  on  educational  leave. 

Provision  was  made  In  the  1962  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  for  demonstration  projects 
at  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies 
BO  that  new  methods,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices can  be  tested.  Federal  funds  are  now 
available  for  a  vrlde  range  of  costs  of  demon- 
stration projects  not  otherwise  reimbursable, 
such  as  the  purchase  of  services  from  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  to  cover  items  not  gen- 
erally Included  In  the  family  budget,  or  even 
to  extend  the  assistance  pe3rments  for  serv- 
lcea to  members  of  the  family  not  otherwise 
eligible.  When  necessary,  demonstration 
projects  may  be  funded  up  to  100  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  takes  time  to  initiate  new  programs 
when  three  levels  of  government  are  In- 
volved— Federal,  State,  and  local.  Eagerness 
for  social  change  Is  not  universally  shared, 
and  it  is  never  easy  to  introduce  Innovation. 
In  many  Instances,  new  State  legislation  is 
necessary,  and  State  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated to  obtain  the  additional  Federal 
funds  made  ava^^ble.  Implementing  policy 
and  procedure  must  be  developed  for  State 
and  local  use.  New  staff  must  be  added  and 
training  provided.  New  gxiides  and  training 
materials  must  be  developed.  All  this  must 
be  done  while  the  everyday  responsi  bill  ties 
of  administering  public  welfare  programs 
already  tax  to  the  utmost  the  time  and  effort 
of  State  and  local  staff. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  giant  steps 
have  been  taken  by  many  States.  The  record 
shows  a  promising  beginning.  Although 
States  have  xmtil  1967  to  put  the  services 
amendments  fully  into  effect,  throughout  the 
country  there  Is  a  general  quickening  of  the 
pulse  of  public  welfare  and  a  sense  of  urgency 
for  those  responsible  for  its  planning. 

Work  has  gone  forward  at  the  Federal 
level  In  preparing  guides  for  program  plan- 
ning and  development  of  teaching  materials 
directed  toward  the  needs  of  the  new  work- 
ers. In  Identifying  and  adapting  casework 
concepts  appropriate  for  use  by  staff  without 
professional  education  and  In  establishing 
career  lines  in  public  welfare,  and  In  deter- 
mining functions  that  can  best  be  performed 
by  staff  with  professional  social  work  educa- 
tion, college  degrees,  or  technical  training. 
Significant  gains  have  been  made  in  identi- 
fying the  components  of  the  Job  that  can  be 
performed  adequately  by  the  college  grad- 
uate with  appropriate  Inservice  training. 

However,  most  States  have  been  unable  to 
go  much  beyond  the  commitment  basis. 
They  still  must  plan  the  steps  that  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  progress  and  fulfillment  of 
their  State  plans.  Although  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  the  gape  between 


what  is  planned,  n^iat  is  in  operation,  and 
what  can  be  done  within  existing  Federal 
legislation  are  still  wide.  "Riere  Is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  public  welfare  In  coming 
years,  and  I  hope  a  number  of  you  here  today 
have  decided,  or  will  decide,  to  be  a  part  of 
that  effort.  Public  welfare  needs  the  bene- 
fit of  jova  knowledge  and  skills  and  can  offer 
you  a  most  rev^arding  career. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  choose  to  work 
In  public  or  i»ivate  welfare,  the  years  ahead 
will  not  be  easy.  There  will  be  times  when 
you  will  be  frustrated — times  when  you  will 
feel  all  yom-  effort  is  for  nothing.  By  the 
very  nature  of  your  work,  you  will  dally  ob- 
serve the  unmet  needs  of  fellow  citizens — 
financial,  social,  psychological,  and  health — 
and  you  may  be  tempted  to  curse  the  day 
you  decided  on  social  work  as  a  career. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  your  work  as 
social  workers  will  be  exciting,  challenging, 
and  rewarding. 

It  will  be  exciting  because  you  will  bb  right 
In  the  middle  of  a  great  period  of  change  now 
sending  its  first  ripples  of  shock  waves 
throughout  our  communities. 

It  will  be  challenging  because  change  will 
bring  with  it  new  problems  to  be  solved. 

It  will  be  rewarding  because,  progressive- 
ly, the  levels  of  living  of  our  people  will  be 
pushed  upward,  and,  through  your  efforts, 
the  Importunity  to  share  in  these  higher  lev- 
els will  be  made  available  to  all  Americans. 

I  envy  you  the  experiences  that  will  be 
yours,  and  i;^  wish  you'  well  as  you  embark 
upon  your  Important  careers  in  the  chang- 
ing years  ahead. 


West  Virginia  State  College  CommeBce- 
ment  Enhanced  by  Forthright  Message 
of  Justice  William  0.  Douglas — Jnstice 
Douglas,  Dr.  Thonias  E.  Posey,  Senator 
Randolph,  Receiye  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Hamanities  Degrees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viaau«iA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  30,  1964,  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  West  Virginia 
State  College,  Institute,  W.  Va.,  an  in- 
spiring address  was  delivered  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
heard  this  eminent  Jurist  discuss  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  United  States  in  a 
world  which  is  embroiled  in  the  turmoil 
of  rapid  change.  Pointing  out  that  the 
need  exists  to  develop  around  the  world 
communities  which  permit  of  evolution 
and  growth  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  stated: 

The  common  search  of  all  men  these  days 
is  for  the  basis  of  a  world  society  that  will 
satisfy  the  multiracial,  multlrellglous,  and 
multipolitical  needs  of  the  3  to  4  billion  in- 
habitants now  on  earth. 

He  added: 

I  like  to  think  of  this  oncoming  gener- 
ation of  Americans  as  the  educators  and 
emissaries  of  freedom  the  world  over.  The 
voices  of  America  are  numerous  and  her  tal- 
ents great.  She  is,  I  think,  at  her  best  when 
she  is  the  teacher,  the  educator,  the  one  who 


shows  by  example  how  to  get  on  with  the 
practical  solutioiis  of  the  ftroblems  of  the ' 
day.  The  Amoican  businessman,  the 
American  farmer,  the  American  engineer, 
the  American  lawyu',  the  American  nurse, 
the  American  doctor — these  are  the  people 
who  have  the  wisdom  and  Insight  to  show 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
come  into  their  inheritance  how  to  build 
viable  free  societies. 

The  West  Virginia  State  College  grad- 
uating class  of  1964,  their  families  and 
friends,  and  faculty  members  listened 
attentively  as  Justice  Douglas  concluded 
by  saying: 

We  of  the  West  are  committed  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life  because  we  realize 
that  only  through  it  can  the  full  talents  of 
a  nation  be  developed.  In  final  analysis 
democracy  is  an  aristocracy.  But  It  la  not 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  or  of  family,  cm-  of 
race,  or  of  creed.  Democracy  is  an  aristoc- 
racy of  talent. 

It  provides  a  system  whereby  the  man  of 
genliis,  whatever  his  race  or  creed  or  color, 
no  matter  what  his  ideology,  no  matter  what 
his  beginnings,  may  rise  to  the  top  and  serve 
his  fellow  man.  This  is  why  democracy  is 
the  great  hope  of  the  world;  this  is  why  it 
has  the  greatest  appeal  even  in  the  waste- 
lands of  the  world  where  people  still  live  like 
cattie. 

This  is  why — ^if  we  exert  ourselves — ^we  are 
certain  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  especially  fitting 
that  this  1964  commencement  address 
was  given  by  a  monber  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  who  partici- 
pated affirmatively  In  the  Court's  1954 
decision  bcuTing  racial  discrimination  in 
public  sclrools.  Ten  years  ago — ^piior  to 
the  High  Court  ruling — ^West  Virginia 
State  College  was  attended  onl^by  Negro 
students.  Today,  the  college  has  suc- 
cessfully undergone  "integration  In  re- 
verse" and  the  enrollment  is  approxi- 
mately evenly  divided  between  Negro  and . 
white.  We  are  gratified  that  this  re- 
spected institution  of  higher  learning  has 
exerted  a  positive  influence  in  the  effort 
to  bring  about  increased  opportunity 
and  understanding  for  all  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  be- 
gun by  a  musical  prelude  and  the  pro- 
cessional by  the  college  band  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Donald  Fisher.  Follow- 
ing the  national  anthem,  the  invocation 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Russell  H.  Mc- 
Connell,  executive  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  Council  of  Churches.  TTie  col- 
lege choir,  conducted  by  Prof.  Glayds  B. 
Johnson,  sang  the  Lizt-Reibold  comp>osi- 
tion  "Preludes  to  Eternity." 

Honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  human- 
ities were  then  conferred  on  Justice 
Douglas,  on  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Posey,  former 
member  of  the  college  staff  and  now  chief 
of  the  labor  and  industrial  management 
and  training  branch  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  on  myself.  The  degree 
citations  were  read  by  Dean  Harrison  H. 
Ferrell  and  Dean  Edwin  D.  Hoffman. 
There  was  then  the  awarding  of  honors 
to  deserving  students,  and  the  conferring 
of  degrees. 

The  scholarly  and  energetic  president 
of  West  Virginia  State  College,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  L.  Wallace,  gave  the  commence- 
ment statement,  after  which  greetings 
were  expressed  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Baskerville  of 
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the  West  Vir  jlnia  Board  of  EducaUon. 
Attorney  Will  am  L.  Lonesome,  president 
of  the  coUege'i  t  alumni  orvanlsatloD,  then 
led  the  ahmni  pledge.  There  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  8  ate  officials  and  h(»ored 
guests,  and  th<  ringing  of  the  ahna  mater. 
Preddfnt.  I  commend  faculty, 
alumni  of  West  Virginia 


June  2 


Mr 

students,  and 


State  College  t  yr  their  outstand^  record 
of  acbolasUc  excellence  and  for  their 
meanlngf  Til  cc  atributions  to  the  biillding 
of  a  better  Ai  lerlca.  Th^  haye  trans- 
lated high  ideals  into  significant  action 
numner. 
. ,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  genuli  e  gratitude  for  naming  me 
for  an  h(»ior)Lry  doctor  of  humanities. 
It  is  a  citaticn  I  shall  cherish. 

Mr.  Preside  it.  I  ask  imanlmous'  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Associate  Jus- 
O.  Douglas  at  the  com 


tlce  William 


mencement  e::ercises  at  West  Virginia 


State  College, 
day.  May  30. 
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ooUegs  student  there  will  be  as  many  Chi- 
neae  in  the  world  as  there  are  people  today. 
Can  we  pretend  much  longer  that  they  do 
not  exist? 

We  in  America  have  our  own  problnns  of 
multiracial,  multirellgious.  multlpolltlcal 
oommunltles.  The  world  Itself  U  multi- 
racial, multirellgious,  and  multl- ideological. 
The  problem  Is  more  than  a  problem  of 
coexistence.  It  Is  one  of  producing  cocnmu- 
nltles  around  the  world  which  permit  of  evo- 
lution and  growth  In  a  variety  of  patterns. 
Development  and  growth  are  essential  to  all 
forms  oC  life.  No  society  has  ever  remained 
static.  No  6lvlllzatlon  has  been  frozen  Into 
one  mold.  Man,  the  product  of  evolution. 
Is  also  the  master  of  it  and  has  produced 
changing  tides  and  conditions  throughout 
history.  That.  I  thlnt  will  continue  to  be 
the  case.  And  so  the  common  search  of  all 
men  these  days  is  for  the  basis  of  a  world 
society  that  will  satisfy  the  multiracial, 
multirellgious.  and  multifwllUcal  needs  of 
the  3  to  4  billion  inhabitants  now  on  earth. 

This  undertaking  is  vMt  and  complex.     It 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of  law 
to  take  the  place  of  a  rule  by  force  of  arms. 
The  development  of  this  rule  of  law  means 
extensive  conferences  with  the  peoples  of  all 
races  and  all  tongues.    It  means  an  etlon  to 
evolve  through  the  United  Nations  the  insti- 
tutions   whereby    disputes    can    be    settled 
peaceably.     That   there   will   always   be   dis- 
putes, we  can  be  sure.    My  State  of  Washing- 
ton, like  the  State  oX  West  Virginia,  like  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  law  enforcement 
problems.     In  most  oommunltles   there   are 
psychotic  people  as  well  as  poor  people,  people 
with  criminal  tendencies  as  well  as  law-abid- 
ing citizens.    That  means  we  will  always  need 
a  police  force,  and  courts,  agencies,  and  tri- 
bunals of  various  kinds  so  that  the  disputes 
can    be  settled   and    not  end    up   in   family 
feuds  or  racial  feuds.     The  same  is  true  at 
the  world  level.     To  establish  a  rule  of  law 
at  the  world  level  means  that  an  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  consensijs 
so  to  speak,  is  necessary.    That  means  a  close 
collaboration  with  all  nations  of  the  wwld — 
much    closer    collabaratloa    and    association 
than  anything  we  have  experlencsd  to  date. 
We  have  come  to  think  of  foreign  aid  as 
disbursement  of  vast  sums  of  money  to  for- 
eign nations.     Foreign  aid  does  require  an 
expendlttu-e  of  money;  but  the  most  Imixv- 
tant  foreign  aid  is  the  transmission  of  ideas. 
Those  ideas  Involve  the  training  of  techni- 
cians, scientists,  lawyers,  political  scientists, 
philosophers — all    of    whom    are    needed    In 
every  underdeveloped   nation   that  wants  a 
modem   society   or   a   free   society   or   both. 
What  we  call  the  free  society  is  unknown  In 
most  parts  of  the  world.    In  Latin  America, 
as  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East,  the 
question  is  not  whether  democracy  will  be 
saved;   it  is  whether  democracy  will  ever  be 
bom.     To    produce    the    conditions    under 
which  democracy  thrives  is  a  stupendous  un- 
dertaking.   Democracy  does  not  arrive  ready- 
made  in  a  package.    It  is  acquired  slowly  and 
painstakingly    as    a    result    of    experience. 
Democracy    does    not    flourish    In    an    Im- 
poverished society  where  only  1  or  2  percent 
of  the  people  have  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing.    Democracy  means  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  work  and  advancement,  as  well  as 
political  equality. 

We  of  the  West  have  severe  competition. 
The  Communists  have  their  own  type  of 
society  to  export.  And  there  are  other  viru- 
lent kinds  of  dictatorships  abroad — as  viru- 
lent as  Hitler's  Ln  Germany  and  as  Trujlllo's 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Moreover  we 
are  not  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  secrets  of 
industrialization.  Russia,  which  was  back- 
ward 40  years  ago.  Is  now  the  second  greatest 
Industrial  power  In  the  world.  Some  think 
that  China  which  was  long  asleep  in  an 
agricultural  economy,  has  now  progressed  in- 
dustrially to  the  point  that  she  is  about 
where  Russia  was  In  1940.     Outer  Mongolia 


which  was  a  pastoral  society  up  to  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  bMsame  In  leas  than  15 
years  under  Russian  dlrecUon  and  Instruc- 
tion, a  modem  Industrial  sodsty.  It  took 
the  West  many  decades  to  discover  all  the 
secrets  of  science  and  tM^hnology;  but  now 
that  they  have  been  made  known,  their 
skUls  can  be  transferred  very  quickly  to  prim- 
lUve  people,  to  Ullterate  people,  to  under- 
privUeged  people. 

We  of  the  West  plus  Russia.  Yugoslavia 
and  Outar  Mongolia  represent  the  affluent  so- 
ciety of  the  world.  We  of  the  West  plus  the 
RusMans.  Yugoslavs,  and  Mongolians  make 
up  the  16  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world 
who  make  more  than  •460  per  annum 
Elghty-flve  percent  of  the  people  In  the  world 
make  less  than  that.  If  those  86  percent  are 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  the  secrets 
of  science  and  technology  must  he  trans- 
mitted to  them. 

There  need  not  be  hungry  people  In  the 
world.  There  need  not  be  substandard  con- 
ditions. Hunger  and  other  substandards  can 
disappear  only  If  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed nations  Hnd  within  themselves  the 
power  and  capacity  to  Improve  their  living 
conditions. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  oncoming  generation 
of  Americans  as  the  educators  and  emissaries 
of  freedom  the  world  over.  The  voices  of 
America  are  nimierous  and  her  talents  great 
She  is.  I  think,  at  her  best  when  she  is  the 
teacher,  the  educator,  the  one  who  shows  by 
example  how  to  get  on  with  the  practical 
solutions  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  The 
American  businessman,  the  American  farmer 
the  American  engineer,  the  American  lawyer! 
the  American  nurse,  the  American  doctor— 
these  are  the  people  who  have  the  wisdom 
and  Insight  to  show  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  come  Into  their  inheritance 
how  to  buUd  viable  free  socleUes. 

To  serve  In  the  role  of  the  educator  abroad 
vast  preparation  Is  needed.  The  Russians 
are  masters  at  that  task  because  they  have 
planned  for  at  least  40  or  50  years  to  com- 
munlze  the  world.  In  RussU  a  precocious 
child  at  the  age  of  8  U  Introduced  to  some 
foreign  language.  Those  who  visit  the  lin- 
guistic Institutes  of  Russia  will  find  that 
there  are  least  68  foreign  languages  t)elng 
taught.  There  are  thousands  and  often  tens 
of  thousands  who  can  be  simimoned  In  the 
Qeld  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  industrial 
engineering,  medicine,  or  whatnot,  to  go 
to  any  country  In  the  world  and  to  tetw^ 
the  natives  In  their  local  tongue.  On  my 
first  visit  to  Russia  In  1955  they  were  brag- 
ging about  the  300.000  agricultural  experts 
who  could  speak  some  60  different  languages 
and  were  ready  to  be  sent  overseas.  The 
number  has  increased  since  then;  and  as 
the  Russian  skills  develop,  nu>rs  and  more 
educated  emissaries  at  the  technical  level 
will  be  available  for  export.  The  Pelping 
regime  has  not  yet  acquired  siirplus  men 
and  women  needed  for  this  overseas  en- 
deavor but  they  will  soon  have  them  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  The  competition  of 
the  West,  In  other  words.  Is  going  to  be 
severe  and  persistent. 

We  must  start  in  the  primary  schools  by 
introducing  our  students  to  the  world  and 
its  problems.  We  too  must  develop 
linguistic  Institutes  to  cover  all  the  Impor- 
tant languages  of  the  world.  We  too  must 
prepare  our  yoimgsters  for  service  abroad 
as  teachers  on  the  faculties  of  overseas 
schools,  as  technicians  attached  to  a  foreign 
government,  as  nurses  and  doctors  out  on 
medical  missions,  as  agricultural  experts  who 
can  establish  and  run  model  farms.  This 
must  be  OOir  preoccupation  If  we  wish  to 
keep  the  balance  of  the  world  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

We  have  at  last  started  In  this  direction 
The  Peace  Corps  Is  symbolic  of  what  must  be 
done.  Operation  Crossroads  Africa,  headed 
by  Harlem's  distinguished  pastor.  Dr.  James 
Robinson.  Is  another.  International  Mass  Ed- 
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ucatlon  Movement  managed  by  Dr.  Y.  C. 
James  Yen  Is  still  another.  Churches,  dubs, 
universities,  schools,  business  firms,  indus- 
trial plants,  labor  unions— «U  thsae  are  mak- 
ing contributions.  But  ths  effort  must  be 
better  organized  and  every  school  in  Amer- 
ica must  be  somehow  Implicated  in  it  If  we 
are  to  match  the  tremendoiu  efforts  of  the 
totalitarian  competition  already  active  in 
villages  whose  names  we  do  not  even  know. 

Perhaps  one  Illustration  from  my  experi- 
ence with  Operation  Crossroads  Africa,  which 
I  helped  Dr.  Robinson  found  In  1958,  will  In- 
dicate the  dimensions  of  ths  problem.  In 
1961  at  the  request  of  the  Liberlan  Govern- 
ment, we  sent  eleven  American  teachers  to 
Liberia  to  run  a  a-months  tecu^hers'  training 
school.  Teacher  training  Is  ons  of  Africa's 
most  pressing  problems  because  the  average 
African  teacher  has  not  been  trained  beyond 
the  seventh  grade.  One  hundred  and  ten 
Liberlan  teachers  signed  up  for  the  teachers' 
training  course.  When  our  eleven  teachers 
arrived  they  discovered  that  1,167  Liberlan 
teachers  had  come  to  sit  at  their  feet  to  try 
to  learn  to  become  good  teachers.  Some  of 
these  1,167  Llbertan  tecujhers  had  walked 
from  3  to  4  days  to  reach  the  capital. 

The  need  Is  astronomical  around  the  world. 
A  small  country  like  Libya  that  now  spends 
86  percent  of  Its  budget  on  education,  has 
had  to  Import  about  2,000  teachers  because 
none  of  her  own  was  qualified  to  teach  at 
'»ths  oollegs  level.  Nigeria  alone  will  need 
from  800  to  1.000  a  yev  foreign  teachers  to 
man  Its  educational  Institutions.  The  list 
is  long,  the  demand  Is  Immeasurable. 

So  it  Is  with  both  a  feeling  of  hope  and 
a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  speak  of  these 
things.  I  speak  with  sadness  because  we 
have  wasted  vaoet  of  the  years  since  World 
War  n  In  vain  military  ventures.  Our  arma- 
ment program  abroad  has  largely  resulted 
in  Increasing  strength  of  totalitarian  regimes 
run  by  feudal  kings  and  feudal  families. 
Our  military  aid  to  Iran,  tot  example,  has 
been  so  great  that  now  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible for  anybody  to  revolt.  Those  who 
espouse  democratic  causes  are  either  in  ]all 
or  In  exile.  Our  financial  aid  resulted  In  vast 
oonruptioti:  huge  sums  were  banked  abroad 
by  the  heads  of  foreign  govermpents.  Our 
foreign  aid  was  very  seldom  hitched  to  re- 
forms. During  those  long  wasted  years 
the  Image  of  America  abroad  was  changed 
from  that  of  a  warm-hearted  people  to  a 
selfish,  rich,  arrogant  people.  That  is  the 
reason   for  the  sadness   In  these   words. 

But  my  hope  comes  from  knowledge  that 
once  the  American  people  see  the  challenge 
they  will  respond  quickly  and  energetically. 
The  advantage  in  the  American  system  of 
government  is  that  no  one  needs  to  await  a 
command  from  the  top  to  move  Into  action. 
The  right  to  form  clubs  and  associations,  to 
Join  organizations,  to  form  committees  for 
this  or  that  purpose.  Is  greatly  protected  by 
our  Constitution.  This  means  that  the  vast 
energies  of  our  people  can  be  quickly  mo- 
bilized through  their  voliintary  efforts. 
Therein  lies  our  great  strength.  Once  the 
American  people  understand  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  benighted  areas  of  the 
world,  once  they  see  the  problems  which 
have  long  been  neglected,  their  energies,  in- 
genuity, and  inventive  genius  will  be  turned 
loose  and  great  and  sudden  transformation 
can  take  place. 

We  of  the  West  espouse  democracy  not 
only  because  it  respects  the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  right  to  think  and  worship  and 
speak  as  he  chooses.  We  of  the  West  espouse 
democracy  not  only  because  we  recognize  the 
importance  at.  Jefferson's  creed  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  We  of  13m  West  are  com- 
mitted to  the  democratic  way  of  life  because 
we  realize  that  only  through  it  can  the  full 
talents  of  a  nation  be  developed.  In  final 
analysis  democracy  is  an  aristocracy.  But 
It  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  or  at  fam- 
ily, or  of  race,  or  ctf  creed.    Democracy  Is  an 


aristocracy  ot  talent.  It  provides  a  system 
whereby  the  man  of  genius,  whatever  his 
race  or  creed  or  color,  no  matter  what  his 
ideology,  no  matter  what  his  beginnings,  may 
rise  to  the  top  and  serve  his  fellow  man. 
This  Is  why  dsmocracy  Is  the  great  hc^M  at 
the  world;  this  Is  why  It  has  the  greatest 
appeal  even  in  the  wastelands  of  the  world 
where  people  still  live  like  cattle. 

This  Is  why — ^If  we  exert  ourselves — we  are 
certain  to  win. 


Another  Look  at  the  NLRB 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Mitshigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  May  7,  1964,  edition  of  an 
outstanding  weekly  newspi^jer.  the 
Lapew  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial.  I  believe,  on 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I 
share  the  view  expressed  In  this  edltorltJ 
that  the  NLRB  ought  to  receive  less 
work  and  that  our  Government  Insist 
that  union  and  management  settle  their 
own  arguments: 

NLRB  Too  AvAiLiieuE  ros  Neighb(»hood 
Disputes 

Another  Federal  labor  hearing  has  come 
and  gone.  Without  taking  sides  in  the 
UAW-Alrcraft  SpecialUes  dispute,  well  make 
this  observation:  It  was  a  waste  of  money. 
Your  money,  dear  old  taxpayer. 

Admittedly,  we  may  be  a  little  lopsided  on 
the  subject.  We  didn't  even  like  President 
Johnson  sticking  his  powerful  paw  Into  the 
railroad  labor  fuss,  but  everyone  else  seems 
to  think  It  was  a  magnificent  piece  at  states- 
manship. There's  a  large  gap  between  the 
threat  of  a  national  railroad  strike  and  the 
firing  of  a  worker  in  a  Lapeer  tool  plant. 
What  bugs  us  is  that  It  Is  becoming,  leas  of 
a  gap  and  more  of  an  unbroken  line,  with 
Washington  bureaucrats  stepping  In  to  set- 
tle every  dispute  except  barroom  fistflghts. 
We  don't  like  It,  not  only  because  it  doesn't 
Jibe  with  free  enterprise,  but  also  because 
every  time  Uncle  Sam  Judges  a  bout,  we  p«y 
his  fees. 

We're  sure  there  §re  times  when  Federal 
intervention  Is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  But  this  Intervention  shoxild  be  a 
rare,  last-stop  thin^  not  an  everyday  occur- 
rence. We  fear  that  the  extreme  availability 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NLRB)  has  become  too  much  for  the  unions 
to  resist.  Too  often  the  UAW,  for  Instance, 
will  file  unfair  labor  prEM;tlce  charges  and 
holler  for  Federal  help  when  It  might  better 
solve  its  problems  on  a  local  level.  And  the 
blame  for  this  "nm-to-Uncle"  policy  must 
be  shared  by  inflezlble  manag^nent  which 
refuses  to  believe  unions  are  here  to  stay. 

The  UAW-Alrcraft  labor  hearing  was  typ- 
ical of  several  held  here  in  recent  years.  A 
worker  has  been  fired  and  the  UAW  charged 
It    was    because    of    his    union-   activities. 

Aircraft  claimed  it  was  because  of  his  atti- 
tude. Also  at  Issue  was  the  nebulous  ques- 
tion of  whether  Aircraft  had  failed  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith.  To  settle  this  earth- 
shaking  disagreement,  the  Fednal  Qovem- 
ment  sent  a  .trial  examiner  from  Washing- 
ton, a  lawyer  from  Detroit,  and  a  court  ste- 
nographer from  somewh«-e  els*.  Before  the 
hearing,  the  NLRB  had  investigated  the 
charges.  We  don't  know  what  the  total  bill 
for  these  services  was.  but  we  know  who 
paid  it. 


Except  for  a  pigeon  trapped  in  ttie  court- 
room, the  hearing  produced  no  sur|xlses. 
The  witnesses  said  what  you'd  expect  them 
to  say.  The  trial  examiner  gave  no  verdict. 
He  told  the  lawyers  to  save  their  arguments 
for  their  briefs  and  gave  them  a  month  in 
which  to  file  them.  And  then  everyone  went 
home  except  the  pigeon. 

The  examiner  will  issue  a  ruling  from  his 
Washington  office  sometime  within  the  next 
few  months,  whenever  he  can  find  time,  and 
bellve  us,  he  Is  busy.  Multiply  this  Lapeer 
hearing,  involving  a  factory  with  about  30 
on  the  payroll,  by  the  nvunber  erf  other  U.S. 
factories  with  labor  problems  and  youll  get 
some  idea  how  busy.  The  NLRB  men  In 
Detroit  continually  tell  us  how  the  cases  pile 
up.  They  say  they  are  understaffed  and  over- 
worked.   They'd  like  mcn«  help. 

We'd  rather  give  the  NLRB  less  work. 
"We'd  rather  that  Washington  start  insist- 
ing that  union  and  management  settle  their 
own  arguments."  We  think  if  Washington 
umpiring  was  harder  to  get,  there  would  be 
be  less  requests  for  it.  Local  cooperation 
might  be  substituted  fcs-  Federal  rulings. 

Everyone  hollers  about  high  taxes  and 
Government  by  bureaucracy.  Last  week's 
NLRB  hearing  here  was  a  fine  example  of 
what  they  are  hollering  about. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Refos  W.  Fant,  of 
Anderson,  S.C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   80X7TH    CAXOLUTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1994 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Anderson  Independent,  of 
Anderson,  S.C^  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rufui  W.  Pant  Leaves  Record 
of  Honesty.  Palmess,  and  Integrity." 
The  editorial  deals  with  the  personal  and 
public  life  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
solicitors  of  South  Carolina. 

Ruf us  W.  FUit  served  as  solicitor  from 
the  10th  Judicial  circuit  for  28  years, 
an  unparalleled  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Pant's  personal  and  public  life 
was,  as  the  editorial  points  out.  marked 
only  by  honesl^.  fairness,  Integrity,  and 
high  courage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  editorial  from  the  Anderson  Inde- 
pendent of  May  22.  1964,  concerning  my 
friend,  Rufus  Fant 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RuTus  W.  Fant  Iaavks  Recobo  or  Honxstt. 
Faiknxss.  and  Ikteobitt 

South  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  and  finest  leaders  In  the  death  of 
Rufus  W.  Fant,  of  Anderson. 

In  public  life  he  was  a  dedicated  servant 
of  the  pe<9le. 

His  recOTd  of  having  served  38  years  as 
solicitor  of  the  lOth  Judicial  Circuit  (1932- 
60)  was  unparalleled. 

Th»X  record  was  marked  by  ^nesty,  fair- 
ness, integrity,  and  high  courage. 

From  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the  thoa- 
sands  who  knew  and  deeply  req;>eoted  Mm  ar* 
sorrowed  by  his  passing. 

In  private  life,  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.     His  host  of  friends  vlU  ever 
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has  done  bis  task  well  that  Is  enough  to  re- 
ward him  for  his  effort." 

His  example?  Inspiration  and  dedication 
have  left  an  IndeUble  heritage  for  all. 

Peace  to  his  meoMry. 
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A  Tribale  to  the  Men  of  SAC 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  most  fitting.  poeUc  tribute  to  the  men 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was  paid 
recently  in  a  special  editirti  of  the  Am- 
arillo  Citizen,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  entire  Citizen  ediUon  of  Tuesday, 
May  19,  was  devoted  to  the  men,  units! 
and  facilities  at  Amarillo  Air  Force  Base. 
That  the  newspaper   would   devote  Its 
pages  entirely  to  a  tribute  to  the  base  and 
its  personnel  reflects  the  excellent  rela- 
tions which  exist  among  members  of  the 
military    and    civilian   communities    in 
Amarillo.    I  wish  to  thank  the  publisher 
of  the  Citizen,  Mr.  D.  E.  Alford ;  its  editor, 
Mr.  Bill  O.  Cox;  and  a  staff  member  who 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  special 
edlUon,  Mr.  Fred  Tripp ;  as  weU  as  the 
others  on  the  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Citizen  for  an  exceUent,  in- 
formative Journalistic  accomplishment 
I  particularly  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
work   of  Mrs.  B4ildred  Crabtree  Speer, 
whose  poem,   "SAC— A  Ground   View," 
was  published  in  the  Citizen  edition,  and 
whose  words  provide  a  most  moving  trib- 
ute to  Air  Force  officers  and  men  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Cwnmand.    Her  poem  is  as 
follows : 

SAC — A  Gionin>  Visw 
(By  Mildred  Crabtree  Speer ; 
We  stand  in  awe 
Of  the  keeper  of  the  stars. 

Stars  on  the  blue  field  of  a  flag 

Guardian  of  peace. 

Strategic  Air  Command — headquarters: 

Day,  night.  Sunday,  holiday. 

He  Is  there — 

Almost  an  ordinary  man — 

Lounging,  laughing,  eaUng; 

But  waiting,  always  waiting 

Until  it  comes,  the  alert — 

The  Paul  Revere  scream 

That  an  enemy  may  be  on  the  land. 

Minutes  revved  Into  seconds'  span,  he  runs! 

Time  to  kiss  her.  perhaps. 

Ann  with  the  flag-blue  eyes; 

To  yeU.  Tell  Randy  I'll  be  back 

Por  Operation  Boy  Scout! 

How  many  times  he  rises — practicing. 

But  always  he  must  go. 

Death  in  his  hand, 

Por  he  Is  keeper  of  the  stars. 

Guardian  of  peace. 

His  Jet  crosses  the  sun  ...  the  moon 

Silhouetting  the  age  of  wings,  his  part  of 

history. 
In  the  panoramic  march  of  man- 
Man  with  a  rifle  safegiiardlng  a  wagon  train 
Chariot  wheel  and  spear. 
A  cave   with  Are   against   the   tigers  of   the 

night. 
A  club,  a  stone — 
Man  forever  on  guard 
That  the  Innocent  have  chance  to  grow. 


Interiutioad  Food  Standards 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or   NTW   ICZXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1984 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pbod  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization,  is  par- 
ticipating very  actively  In  creating  a  sys- 
tem   of    IntemaUonal    food   standards 
New  food   technology,   development  of 
trade  areas  throughout  the  world,  and 
improved  transportaUon  have  accelera- 
ted the  need  for  such  a  body  of  food 
standards.    Mr.  Nathan  Koenlg,  Chair- 
man. U8PAO  Interagency  Subcommit- 
tee on  Codex  Allmentarious  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator.  Agricul 
tural  Marketing  Service.   U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  outlined  the  ac- 
tivity in  this  field  In  an  address  on  May 
25  to  the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pood  Technologists.  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  In  Washington,  DC.    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  New  Vn-AL  Ii*tlu«nci  in  International 
Pood  Stajvoasos 
Never  before  in  history  has  there  been  the 
multitude  of  international,  regional  and  in- 
dustry bodies  and  other  organlzaUons  con- 
cerned with  the  promulgation  of  standards 
In  the  food  field  that  we  now  have  function- 
ing in  different  pcuts  of  the  world. 

In  1962  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations  listed  135  or- 
ganizations and  Instrumentalities  other  than 
governments,  as  working  on  international 
rood  standards  and  related  problems.  And 
at  that  time.  PAO  pointed  out  this  was  not 
a  complete  lUt.  The  standards  work  of  these 
136  bodies  alone  ranges  through  the  entire 
food  field  and  includes  everf  aspect  from 
standards  governing  saniUtlon,  sampling 
analysis.  addlUvee,  and  pesticide  residues  to 
standards  of  Identity  and  quality. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of  trading 
areas  throughout  the  world.  Improved  trans- 
portation facUiUes,  and  new  food  technology 
have  all  accelerated  the  pace  of  international 
trade  In  food.  ThU  brought  about  a  new 
urgency  for  the  eetAblishment  of  standards 
that  would  faciliute  international  trading 
and  also  provide  essential  safeguards  for  pro- 
tecUng  consumer  health  and  insuring  fair 
practices  in  food  trade. 

Many  organizations  and  groups  responded 
to  meet  the  expanded  and  intensified  need 
for  various  food  standards.  Many  new  bodies 
also  came  into  being  to  promulgate  stand - 
ar«iB.     As   a    result   of   this   great    buildup 


much  of  the  work  carried  oq  has  encoun- 
tered duplication,  confusion,  and  conflict. 
The  need  to  slmpUfy  and  harmonics  inter- 
national food  standards  work  on  a  broad  basis 
•oon  became  apparent  and  there  was  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  corrective  action.  The  re- 
sponse came  through  the  leadership  taken 
by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  OrganlzaUon 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  in  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  program  on  food  standards. 
This  program  is  being  carrted  out  through 
the  Codex  Allmentarlus  Commission,  which 
is  now  in  its  first  year  of  operaUon. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Codex  Allmen- 
tarlus Commission  U  to  simplify  and  har- 
monise international  food  standards  work  by 
allocating  priorities  in  the  development  of 
standards,  by  coordinating  and  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  otlier  bodies  in  this  field, 
and  by  providing  for  finalizatloji  of  draft 
standards  at  the  government  level  and  their 
publication  in  a  consolidated  Codex  Allmen- 
tarlus. 

The  concept  of  an  international  body  that 
would  assiuns  leadership  in  simplifying  and 
harmonizing  international  food  standards  so 
ss  to  facilitate  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  Interest  of  consumers  in  whole- 
some foods  dates  back  about  a  decade.  It 
was  Dr.  Hans  Prenzel.  a  former  Minister  in 
the  Austrian  Government,  who  advanced  the 
idea  of  xmificaUon  of  Eiux>pean  legislation 
on  food  in  June  1953  at  a  meeUng  of  the 
xesearch  group  of  the  German  food  Industry 
held  at  Bad  Neuenahr. 

Dr.  Prenzel's  proposal  assumed  a  mc«« 
ooncnrte  form  in  October  1064  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  conferment  of  the  Werder  Medal 
in  Berne,  when  an  Austrian  delegation  in 
the  presence  of  representatives  of  several 
ooimtrles,  held  a  serlee  of  short  lectures  The 
lectures  dealt  with  the  subject  of  bringing 
about  the  suggested  imlflcatlon  and  the  ef- 
fects of  such  an  xindertaking  on  the  quality 
of  food,  the  protection  of  the  oonsumers,  and 
the  pnxxnotion  of  international  trade.  This 
idea  met  with  great  interest,  and  encour- 
agement came  from  many  European  coun- 
tries. 

Many  lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr  Pren- 
Bel  to  explain  his  proposal  for  the  imlflcatlon 
ol  food  leglslaUon  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Codex  Allmentarlus.  and  he  did  so  quite 
successfully.  As  a  result,  in  Jime  1968;  the 
European  Council  of  the  Codex  Allmentarlus 
was  established  In  Vienna  following  a  pre- 
paratory meeting  held  In  Parts  the  previous 
April  under  the  ausplcee  of  the  Commission 
Internationale  dee  Industries  Agrtool«  which 
hjad  been  founded  in  1934.  Dr.  Prenzei  was 
elected  first  president  of  the  council 
r.r  \^  Interesting  to  note  that  at  the  time 
^  ^  Ij^tlon  of  the  European  Council 
of  the  Codex  Allmentarius  csertaln  govem- 

ilJr*  ^^*  P^"*"'*  "^t  functloiirelat- 
ing  to  the  Codex  Allmentarius  could  be  ab- 
•orbed  Into  the  activities  of  existing  intema- 
Sh"?  *??^k  ""t-  P«^<^arirPAO  and 
ronnM,  ^^""-J^^  Statutes  of  the  European 
Couflcll  were  drafted  in  such  a  manner  m  to 
^^1  ^*  »*«>n>«o°  ^  the  activities  of  the 
~SS;>^.''  ™"  '"°"  ^""^"^  international 

nrIJ!ii^"",  .*^°''^«  '°^"*  °'  attention  on 
problems  of  international  trade,  the  integra- 
tion of  markets  into  regional  groups,  and  toe 
un^L'''^^'  °'  '°~*  -tandard  program^ 
Inc-  t?^  "  ^^  '""'y  organlzauons.  taSud- 
Ing  newcomers  in  the  field,  the  pr^lem  of 

.^n'^'^iS^^^  "'^  barmonlzatlon^f  ?o^' 
•tandards  work  again  came  to  the  fore^ 
October  I960  in  Rome  at  the^st  PAO 
Regional  Conference  for  Europe.    Out  of  U»e 

.SSn^n'^lt'  ^^'^  Place  resXltS; 
statement  by  the  Conference: valu- 

SiLJjfPi?'''^^  '^^**  ^  achieved  if  toe 

S  t^^  ^''"■'^  °'  '^O-  ^  collaborati«a 
wito  the  Director  General  of  WHO  and  after 

i^trv^in^h.  °0'^,8°''«nmental  organSatlons 
active  in  tols  field,  could  submit  to  toe  llto 
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■••■*<»  o<  the  Conference  prc^xieals  for  a 
Joint  PAO/WHO  program  on  food  standards 
and  asBodatsd  requirements,  wito  particular 
reference  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  principal 
food  stuffs  offered  for  sale  on  the  European 
market."  *^ 

PoUowing  discussions  wito  toe  European 
Council  of  the  Codex  Allmentarlus.  PAO 
undertook  to  develop  a  Joint  JAO/WHO  pro- 
gram <m  food  standards  in  keeping  wito  toe 
views  expressed  at  toe  first  PAO  Regional 
Conference  for  Europe.  In  Pebruary  1961 
the  European  OouncU  of  toe  Codex  Allmen- 
tarius formally  autoorized  its  presldlal  body 
toenter  into  an  association  wito  PAO  and 
WHO. 

At  the  llto  session  of  toe  PAO  Confer- 
ence in  November  1961.  formal  action  was 
taken  by  PAO  initiating  a  Joint  PAO/WHO 
program  on  food  standards.    This  provided 
for  toe  establishment  of  a  Codex  Allmen- 
tarius Commission  open  to  all  member  na- 
tions and   associate  members  of  PAO  and 
WHO  which  are  Interested  in  international 
food  standards.    The  work  of  toe  Conunis- 
sion  was  to  be   financed  out  of  a  special 
tr\ist   fund   into  which  would    be   received 
contributions  from  participating  countries. 
The  PAO  acticm,  later  conciured  in  by  toe 
WHO  Executive  Board,  also  called  for  hold- 
ing In  1962  a  Joint  PAO/WHO  meeting  of 
government     representatives     in     order     to 
review  toe  pn^xieed  program  of  food  stand- 
ards and  to  draw  up  recommendations  for 
futiu^  activities  in  this  field. 

The  meeting  of  govenunent  representa- 
tives to  consider  toe  proposal  for  establishing 
a  Codex  Allmentarlus  Commission  under 
toe  Joint  auspices  of  PAO  and  WHO  was  held 
in  Geneva,  October  1-6,  1962.  A  total  of  44 
countries  and  24  international  organizations 
were  represented. 

The  need  to  develop  and  simplify  work  on 
International  food  standards,  boto  on  a 
wortdwlde  and  regional  basis,  was  fully  re- 
viewed. The  Geneva  meeting  endorsed  the 
proposal  for  a  Joint  PAO/WHO  program  on 
food  standards  and  toe  establishment  of  a 
Codex  Allmentarius  Commission  for  carrylnir 
ontoe  work.  Guidelines  for  the  work  of  the 
codex  Allmentarius  Commission  were  devel- 
oped and  priorities  eetablished.  It  was  agreed 
that  toe  first  session  of  toe  Codex  Alimen- 
tarius  Commission  should  be  held  at  PAO 
headquarters  in  Rome.  The  date  later  set 
was  June  25-July  3,  1963. 

Some  120  partidpanto,  including  toe  ren- 
resentatlves  of  30  countaies  and  observ^ 
from  16  international  organizations,  attended 
the  fl«t  session  of  toe  Codex  Allmentarius 
Commission  that  met  in  Rome  in  mid- 1968 
Wito  the  guidelines  developed  at  the' 
Geneva  Conference  in  October  1962,  toe  first 
session  of  toe  Codex  Allmentarius  Commis- 
sion, meeting  less  toan  a  year  later,  had  toe 
basis  for  developing  iu  rules  of  procedure 
and  Ite  general  program  of  work 

n.?.^.  ^^l""^  °'  **^  "^«"  °'  procedure  is  a 
provision  for  establishing  subsidiary  bodies 
hicludlng  expert  committees,  for  tSTpi^^-' 
t  ion  of  draft  standards  and  setting  upkd- 
vlsory  groups  for  a  given  region  oTgroup  of 
countries  specifically  enumerated  ^  the 
Oommlsslon.    under  this  provision  toe  Com! 

S^^AiT^^.""^  European  CouncU  of  toe 
Codex  Allmentarius  agreeing  to  serve  in  this 
new    capacity    under    toe    name    "Advi^ 

SS^*^**^""  Commission."  As  such^ 
tWs  body  became  an  organ  of  toe  Commis- 
sion and  it  was  determined  that  participa* 
tion  would  be  open  to  all  membeVgoveS- 
m«at.  of  PAO  and  WHO  wltiUxT  t£  JS- 

SX^,JS^he"uSr'    "^'"^"«   ^^ 

cJifZ  iSl  ^^^  ^^  the  rules  of  pro- 
cMure  toe  Commission  appointed  a  CooV^ 

l^J^^'  **  ■?^*««»  "»<»  assisted  by  toe  Ad- 
vlsory  Group  for  Europe  on  all  matters  con- 
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cemlng  the  preparation  of  draft  standards 
for  submission  to  the  Commission.  The 
function  of  toe  Coordinator  for  Europe  is  to 
advise  and  assist  the  chairmen  of  expert  com- 
mittees based  on  coimtrles  in  Europe  in  toelr 
common  work  on  food  standards  throughout 
toe  region.  The  Coordinator  for  Europe  is 
aso  ex  officio  Chairman  of  toe  Advisory  Grouo 
for  Europe.  ,  "^ 

The  Commission  also  adopted  a  number 
of  "guiding  principles"  for  use  by  ite  expert 
committees  and  other  bodies  preparing  draft 
standards  for  ite  conslderati<m.  The  gen- 
eral aim  is  to  arrive  at  standards  that  are 
boto  practical  and  meaningful  from  toe 
standpoint  of  trade  as  wrtl  as  consumer  in- 
terests. So-called  recipe  standards  are  to 
be  avoided. 

Through    discussion    and    debate   at    toe 
Rome  meeting  the,  principle  was  firmly  es- 
tablished that  the  food  standards  work  of 
the  Codex  Allmentarius  Commission  should 
be  on  an  International  basis  and  only   in 
those  Instances  where  no  otoer  alternative 
was    available    (primarily    in    the    case    of 
highly     perishable     conunodlties)      should 
standards  be  on  a  regional  basis  and  toen 
recognition  must   be  given   to  equivalency 
of  producte  coming  from  outside  toe  region 
The  Commission  also  reviewed  toe  trust 
fund  method  of  financing  toe  food  standards 
program  and  recommended  that  toe  coste 
Involved  should  be  covered  by  toe  regular 
PAO  and  WHO  budgete  as  soon  as  toe  dif- 
ferent budgetary  procedures  of  toe  two  or- 
ganizations   would  make   this   step   practi- 
cable.   This  reconunendatlon  was  discussed 
at  toe  recent  conferences  of  PAO  and  WHO 
and  is  expected  that  financing  of  the  Com- 
mission's  work  will  be  covered  by  toe  regular 
PAO  and  WHO   budgete  in   about  2  Tears 
which  has  been  indicated  as  toe  earliest  that 
the  required  action  can  be  token.     In  the 
meantime,  toe  financing  of  toe  work  of  the 
Codex  Allmentarius  Commission  from  con- 
tributions to  toe  trust  fund  poses  a  prob- 
lem,  not   only  for  toe   program   Itself,   but 
also  for  many  of  toe  participating  covmtries 
To  get  ite  program  of  work  xmderway.  toe 
Codex    Allmentarius    Commission    allocated 
preparatory  work  on  draft  standards,  largely 
in  accordance  wito  toe  list  of  priorities  pre- 
viously estobllshed  by  toe  Joint  PAO/WHO 
conference  held  In   Geneva   In    1962      The 
assignmente   were   made  either   to   ad    hoc 
expert  committees  establisiied  by  the  Com- 
mission   or    to    existing    outside    specialist 
bodies.     As  a  resiUt.  the  following  work  is 
now  being  done : 

1.  As  a  result  of  ite  offer  accepted  by  toe 
Conunission,  toe  PAO  Plshertes  Division  baa 
assumed    leadership    in    preparatory    work 
looking  toward  the  esteblishment  of  a  code 
of   principles    concerning    fish    and    fishery 
producte   and   associated   individual   stand- 
ards.   A  meeting  of  fisheries  experte  was  held 
Pebruary   18-20,    1964,   in  Rome   under   toe 
auspices  of  PAO  with  representetlves  of  12 
countries  actively  participating.    The  report 
and   recommendations   resulting   from   this 
meeting  wUl  be  considered  at  the  next  ses- 
"  T  Sl*"^*  ^°^^^  Allmentarius  Commission 
2.  The  United  Kingdom  chairs  a  wortd- 
wlde Expert  Committee  on  Oils  and  Pate 
This   committee   has   the   reeponslbUlty   of 
elaborating  draft  international  standards  for 
oils  and  fate  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  ma- 
rine   origin    but   excluding    margartne    and 
olive  oil.    Ite  first  meeting,  held  in  London 
Pebruary  23-28.  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  12  countrtes  and  7  international 
organizations.      Draft    standards    developed 
at  this  session  are  now  being  reviewed  by 
country  representatives  who  took  part  in  the 
meeting     Later  in  the-  year  a  second  meeting 
^.,^*  f^?^  Committee  on  Pate  and  Oils 
Will  be  held  to  prepare  final  drafte  of  stand- 
ards for  presentation  to  the  Commission. 

3.  A  worldwide  Expert  Committee  on 
Sugars  Is  chaired  by  the  United  Kingdom  to 
develop  draft  International  standards  cover- 
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is  chairing  an  Expert  Oom- 
Producta  and  Chocolate. 
at  thla  group  was  held  in 
November  5-6,  1963, 
Tea  from  nine  countries  pcur- 
meetlzkg  at  the  oom- 
thls  year  In  Montreux.  April 
vas  from  10  oountrlea 
dellbenaiona. 
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States  Is  also   chairing  a 
Committee  on  Processed 
Vegetables.     Thla  Committee  Is 
developing  draft  standards 
3f  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
drled  products  and  Jams 
'  rha  first  meeting  ot  this  Ex- 
is  being  held  here  In  Wash- 
May  20-30. 

Eq)ert  Committee  on  Meat 
Meat  Products  Is  under  the 
Jt  tlie  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
/ommlttaa  Is  to  develop  pro- 
Claaslflcatlon  and  grading  for 
cnta  ot  beef,  lamb,  mutton, 
pork  and  veal  J  (b)  Definitions,  laji^ning  and 
other  requlxas  lants  for  suolk  processed  meat 
producU  aa  nf  y  be  deemed  dealrable  at  this 
stag*. 

Thla  Xspart  pommlttae  la  obligated  to  work 
In   oot^ieratlo^ 
CoBunittaeaa 


with   the   Joint  FAO/WHO 
MaatBnUene. 

Ooaunlttee  on  Pest- 
is  alaa  being  chaired  by  the 
This  Committee  has  the  re- 


sponsibility of  s\u^eylng  and  proposing 
where  possible  totors nets  for  pesticides  real- 
d\ies  In  UuStTldual  foods. 

11.  Austria  is  rtiairing  a  worldwide  Expert 
Ccaoiatttea  to  develop  draft  International 
standards  for  honey. 

12.  A  worldwide  Expert  Ceaomlttee  on 
Methods  of  ABaJysis  is  also  under  the  chalr- 
manship  of  Austria. 

13.  The  International  Standards  Organiza- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Codex  Allmen- 
tarlus  Commission  Is  developing  methods  ot 
ataapUng  for  phyaleaUy  similar  product 
groups  and.  where  necessary,  specific  methods 
for  Important  Individual  products.  The  ISO 
Is  to  make  a  progress  report  in  time  for  the 
Commission's  consideration  at  Its  next  ses- 
sion. 

14.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Codex  Allmen- 
tarlus  Commission  Is  drafting  for  submission 
to  the  next  session  a  concise  restune  of  food 
labelling  laws,  particularly  those  In  coun- 
tries participating  actively  In  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  Thla  resume  Is  to  cover 
provlalons  dealing  with  Identity,  net  contents 
designations,  indication  of  manufacturer, 
and  special  requirements  on  type  and  style 
of  label  declarations. 

15.  At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
United  States  Is  preparing  a  background 
study  on  standards  for  poultry.  Work  on 
this  Is  nearlng  completion  and  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  in  time  for  Its 
next  session  when  the  question  of  draft 
standards  for  poultry,  an  Important  product 
in  international  trade,  is  to  be  taken  up. 

16.  The  International  Federal  of  Margarine 
Associations  Is  developing  a  draft  standard 
for  margarine  for  early  submission  to  the 
Commission. 

17.  The  possibility  of  developing  draft 
standards  for  eggs  Is  to  be  considered  at  the 
next  seesion  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Oc«n- 
mlssion  when  more  Information  is  expected 
to  be  available  on  the  program  of  standards 
work  undertaken  by  the  International  Egg 
Commission. 

18.  At  the  request  of  the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarliis  Commission,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
preparing  a  background  paper  on  soft  drinks 
for  consideration  and  possible  further  action 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Commission. 

10.  Beqx>ndlng  to  a  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  International  Standards  Or- 
ganization la  making  a  survey  of  work  being 
done  by  several  Interested  organizations  on 
methods  of  sampling  and  analysis  for  wheat. 
The  results  ot  this  survey  are  to  be  made 
available  for  submission  to  governments  in 
good  time  before  the  next  session  to  the 
Commission. 

At  Its  next  session,  the  Codex  Alimentarius 
C<Mnmission  will  consider  in  second  reading 
draft  standards  on  which  governments  par- 
ticipating in  its  work  have  already  submitted 
their  views  and  commenta.  These  draft 
standards  were  drawn  up  before  the  Com- 
mission was  constituted  axKl  at  its  meeting 
in  Rcxne  last  year  were  considered  in  first 
reading  and  then  referred  to  governments 
for  detailed  ooounents.  These  drafts  involve 
standards  for  (a)  cocoa  beans  prepared  by 
the  Working  Party  under  the  FAC  Committee 
on  Commodity  Problems;  (b)  olive  oil  drawn 
up  by  the  International  Olive  Oil  Council; 
(c)  a  number  of  fresh  friUts  and  vegetables 
drafted  by  the  Eoonomlc  Commission  for 
Europe;  (d)  edible  fungi,  a  text  prepared  by 
the  former  European  Council  of  the  Codex 
Alimentarius,  now  the  Advisory  Group  for 
Eiirope  of  the  Joint  FAO/WHO  Codex  Ali- 
mentarius Commission,  and  an  extract  from 
the  draft  Latin- American  Food  Code;  (e) 
sampling,  text  prepared  by  the  former  Euro- 
pean Council  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius;  (f ) 
general  principles,  two  texts,  one  from  the 
former  European  Council  of  the  Codex  Ali- 
mentarius, the  second  extracted  from  the 
draft  Latin-American  Food  Code;  (g)  gen- 
eral principles  for  the  use  of  food  additives, 
text  prepared  by  the  Commtasion  Secretariat 
from  reports  of  the  Joint  FAO/WHO  Expert 
Committee  on  Food  Additives;  (h)  permitted 


lisU  of  food  additives,  four  texU,  prepared 
by  the  Commission  Secretariat  on  the  basU 
of  the  reports  of  the  Joint  FAO/WHO  Expert 
Oommlttee  on  Food  AddiUvsa. 

The  second  session  of  the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarlus  Commission  will  be  held  In  Geneva 
Swltaerland,  September  2»-0«tober  7.  1964* 
ThU  session  wUl  be  largely  eonaemed  with 
the  detailed  consideration  In  second  reading 
of  the  draft  standards  on  which  comments 
have  been  received  from  governments.  It 
will  also  be  concerned  with  the  reports  on 
work  accomplished  by  expert  committees 
and  other  specialist  groups  to  which  the 
Commission  last  year  made  assignments  for 
promulgating  standards  and  developing 
drafts  of  various  background  papers. 

It  Is  expected  that  as  a  resiilt  of  the  Com- 
mission  meeting  certain  draft  standards  will 
be  ready  for  submission  to  governments  for 
consideration  and  conunent.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  procedure  and 
enables  all  participating  governments  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  proposed  standards 
which  may  subsequently  be  accepted  by  the 
Commission  for  inclusion  in  the  Codex  All- 
mentarlus.  The  prior  submission  of  the 
draft  text  of  any  standard  to  all  members 
of  the  Commission  applies  both  to  inter- 
national standards  as  well  as  to  any  standard 
primarily  intended  for  a  region  or  group  of 
countries.  This  is  an  important  safeguard 
for  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

The  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission  rep- 
resents a  new  and  vital  influence  in  the 
realm  of  international  food  standards.  A 
general  observation  of  basic  Importance  Is 
that  a  food  standard,  when  appropriately 
supported  and  backstopped  by  practical 
standards  for  sampling,  analysis,  and  other 
requisites,  should  aim  at  insruring  the  market 
of  a  soimd,  wholesome  product,  correctly 
labeled  and  presented.  It  should  not  be 
Intended  to  affect  consumer  preference,  but 
should  aim  at  insuring  that  the  consxmier 
can  know  what  he  is  buying. 

These  purposes  served  by  a  standard  are 
especially  important  in  providing  buyers  and 
sellers  with  a  common  language  for  local 
and  long-distance  trading  and  a  yardstick 
for  determining  value.  Otherwise,  the  use 
of  widely  varying  standards,  particularly 
among  coxmtrles,  leads  to  misunderstandings 
and  confiision  in  international  trade,  undue 
restrictions  in  trade,  and  added  marketing 
costs. 

The  leadership  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius 
Commission  in  simplifying  and  harmonizing 
Intematlonal  food  standards  also  provides 
the  guidance  and  coordination  which  are  so 
greatly  needed  among  all  groups.  Including 
governments,  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of 
such  standards.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission merits  full  support  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  It  offers  in  developing  equitable 
food  standards  and  thereby  combating  the 
use  of  standards  for  purposes  of  impeding 
or  restricting  international  trads,  thereby 
providing  essential  safeguards  for  both  buyers 
and  sellers  as  well  as  consumers.  This  calls 
for  essential  backing  and  cooperation  not 
only  from  governments  and  the  various  Inde- 
pendent bodies  engaged  in  international  food 
standards  work,  but  also  from  private  Indus- 
try, busineas.  trade,  agriculture,  and  the  gen- 
eral consximing  public. 


The  Late  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  FRANK  CHELF 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Thundav,  May  21, 1964 

Mr.  CHELP.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
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miss  our  colleague,  the  late  Cuirbnck 
Canmon.  He  left  the  Imprint  of  his 
knowledge  and  hi5  personality  up(»i  not 
only  the  membership  but  the  actual 
House  Itself.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
very  pcu-llamentary  procedure  followed 
here  and  that,  alone,  would  be  eui  ever- 
lasting testimonial  of  the  highest  order 
to  him. 

His  vast  store  of  information,  along 
with  his  vigilant  efforts  to  effect  neces- 
sary legislation  and  yet  preserve  the 
sound  economy  of  our  Nation,  over  his 
long  years  of  service  here,  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  history  of 
Congress  and  of  our  country. 

We  shall  miss  him  sorely  but  we  are 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  having  been 
associated  with  him  in  a  commonuen- 
deavor  and  for  his  many  outstanding 
accomplishments.  He  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  noble  son  of  old  Missouri. 
He  loved  both  with  a  passion. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  God  will 
give  comfort  to  his  family. 


Observinf  Senior  Ctizens  Month,  Col- 
nmnist  Sylvia  Porter  Says,  Women, 
Elderly,  Tarfets  of  Bias 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vntotNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  and  many  other  have 
said  during  Senior  Citizens  Month  that 
the  elderly  deserve  an  Opportunity  to 
take  on  tasks  of  interest  to  them  and  of 
value  to  their  communities  and  Nation. 

This  Is  a  significant  theme  for  this 
year's  observance,  and  I  hope  that  every 
American  heeds  it.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Re- 
tirement Incomes  in  the  UJS.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
heard  much  convincing,  significant 
testimony  on  this  matter  within  recent 
months.  Our  subcommittee's  hearings 
on  employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers  have  been  printed,  and  I  com- 
mend that  testimony  to  the  attention  of 
all  citizens. 

Much  the  SEiine  point  was  made  on 
May  25  in'a  widely  circulated  column  by 
the  famous  authority  on  economics,  Syl- 
via Porter.  Miss  Porter's  opening  state- 
ment sums  up : 

Age  makes  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the 
output  of  workers  in  ofBce  Jobs  or  in  occu- 
pations requiring  limited  physical  effort.  A 
worker  age  60  performs  as  well  as  or  even 
better  than  one  age  30 — and  if  the  worker 
has  superior  capabilities,  hell  t\irn  in  a  far 
superior  performance  at  60  than  an  average 
person  half  his  age. 

Miss  Porter  then  describes  a  study  that 
punctures  the  prejudice  against  older 
workers.  This  is  a  particularly  timely 
commentary,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  coliimn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Youa  MoNZY's  Worra:  Aos  Lrmji  Bab  to 

PXBFOBICAMCS 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Age  makes  Uttle.  if  any,  difference  in  the 
output  of  worken  In  ofBoe  Jobs  or  In  occupa- 
tions requiring  limited  phjrslcal  effort.  A 
worker  age  60  peTtoanm  as  weU  as  or  even 
better  than  one  age  30— and  if  the  worker 
has  superior  capabUitles,  he'll  tm^  in  a  far 
superior  perfra^nance  at  60  than  an  aviefage 
person  half  his  age. 

Sex  also  makes  little,  if  any,  difference  in 
Jobs  which  do  not  demand  major  physical 
strength,  and  what  difference  does  exist  is 
in  fav(»-  of  women.  In  office  jobs  women 
chalk  up  better  scores  than  men  at  all  ages 
and  the  women  who  achieve  the  most  favor- 
able comparative  scores  are  in  the  oldest  age 
groups. 

Experience  is  a  basic  factor  affecting  the 
output  of  an  officeworker  and  the  consistency 
of  his  (or  her)  performance.  The  older  the 
worker,  the  steadier  his  rate  of  output,  and 
the  experienced  individual  ot  60-plus  turns 
in  a  startlingly  more  consistent  performance 
than  the  individual  of  under  25. 

Again  and  agiedn,  over  a  long  stretch  of 
years,  I  have  been  writing  reports  along  the 
above  lines — trying  imceasingly  to  help 
break  down  the  senselessly  cruel  prejudice 
against  the  older  worker  and  to  help  piuic- 
t\u-e  the  luijustlfled  bias  against  women  in 
the  UJS.  labor  force. 

As  far  as  women  are  concerned,  those  dedi- 
cated to  battling  prejudice  have  had  some 
success,  but  we  have  been  tragic  failures  in 
our  drive  for  fair  treatment  of  the  older 
worker  In  the  Job  market. 

In  fact,  the  prejudice  today  seems  more 
virulent  than  ever — at  a  time  when  a  cold, 
hardheaded  assessment  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  older  worker  never  has  been  more  im- 
perative. 

Fc«-  it  is  the  older  worker  who  is  most  in. 
danger  ot  losing  his  Job  In  this  era  of  gall(^>- 
Ing  automation  of  offices  and  factories. 

It  is  the  older  worker  with  a  long  and  sat- 
isfactory record  of  service  who  is  most  In 
danger  of  finding  himself  unemployed  at  an 
age  when  he  is  too  old  to  be  hired  and  stUl 
too  young  to  retire. 

It  Is  the  older  worker  whom  many  firms 
across  the  Nation  refuse  to  wnploy  because, 
say  they,  he  will  be  unable  to  meet  their 
production  standards. 

But  now  comes  a  new  study  of  cc«nparatlve 
Job  performance  by  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  dramatize 
once  more  the  points  made  at  the  start  of 
this  column  about  age,  sex,  and  experience. 

The  study,  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
BUS'S  James  F.  Walker,  covers  6.000  Federal 
mall  sorters — ^work  typical  of  office  jobs — 
over  an  8-week  period  of  12  selected  cities. 
The  BLJ3  flgvires  output  per  man-hour  of 
workers  age  36  to  44  as  an  index  of  100,  then 
measures  production  of  various  groups 
against  this  index  base.    It  finds: 

(1)  "Differences  in  output  among  workers 
at  various  age  levels  are  largely  insignificant, 
and  capability  for  superior  performance 
abounds  in  aU  age  groups." 

Men  mail  sorters  aged  35-44  scored  99.6, 
while  women  sorters  in  the  age  group  scored 
101.9.     Men  aged  65  and  over  scored  97,  while 
women  aged  55  and  over  scored  101.1. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(3)  "A  significant  finding  is  the  evidence 
of  consistency  in  performing  among  older 
workers  •  •  •  attributable  to  increasing  ex- 
perience on  the  job.  In  some  situations  this 
steady  growth  of  consistency  with  age  may 
compensate  for  a  possible  slight  decline  in 
productivity  rates  of  older  workers." 

These  findings  confirm  all  previous  studies 
of  the  job  performance  of  office  workers. 
How  can  employers  Justify  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  fiagrantly  discriminate  against  a 
worker  because  of  age  and  sex  in  view  of 


them?  Questions  of  decency  and  equity 
aside,  the  discrimination  doesn't  even  make 
good  business  sense. 


Individual  Responaibility  and  the  Negro 
Imafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  jLLxnaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Urban  League 
have  brought  to  my  attention  a  thought- 
ful address  by  Mr.  John  H.  Johnson,  of 
Chicago,  entitled  "Individual  Responsi- 
bility and  the  Negro  Image."  Mr.  John- 
son is  a  distinguished  Chicago  business- 
man and  civic  leader.  He  Is  the  presi- 
dent of  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  and  pub- 
lisher of  Ebony  and  Jet  magazines. 

Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  before 
there  is  real  progress  in  the  effort  to  as- 
sure equal  opportunity  and  justice  for 
all  Americans  every  individual  must  as- 
sume a  personal  responsibility  for  race 
relations  in  this  country.  His  discussion 
of  the  deficiencies  in  communication 
and  in  understanding  among  us  deserves 
wide  consideration. 

I  ask  unanlfflbus  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  address,  along  with  a  foreword 
by  Mr.  Henry  Steeger,  president  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  foreword  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iNDivmxTAL   Responsibiutt  and  trx   Negxo 

IlCACX 

roaxwoao 

The  National  Urban  League  is  pleased  to 
publish  the  talk  delivered  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Johnson  at  a  meeting  in  Detrc^t  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Urban  League  and  the  Ixwrd  of  directors  of 
the  Detroit  Urban  League.  We  do  this  be- 
cause we  believe  that  his  perceptive  insight 
into  the  ciurent  social  revolution  and  his 
discerning  analysis  should  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  a  much  wider  audience.  These  re- 
marks, enthusiastically  received  in  Detroit, 
highlight  the  responsiblUty  of  individuals 
and  community  leaders  diiring  this  frighten- 
ing and  exciting  period  of  our  Nation's 
history. 

iSx.  Johnson  has  posed  a  challenge  before 
all  of  us,  calling  for  special  effort  and  com- 
mitment by  whiles  and  Negroes  alike.  He 
bids  every  American  to  assume  personal  ob- 
ligation for  the  improvement  of  race  rela- 
tions and  community  relations. 

These    pages   require    only    6    minutes   of 
reading  time.    The  message  will  remain  with 
you  much  longer.     We  earnestly  hope  that 
you  will  respond  with  positive  action. 
Henbt  Stkegeb. 
President,  National  Urban  League. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln 
addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  free  men 
and  free  women  in  an  age  of  rapid  social 
change. 

"We  cannot  escape  history."  he  said,  "•  •  • 
the  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  VLB  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation." 

These  words  were  spoken  a  hundred  years 
ago  but  they  cut  to  the  bone  of  our  current 
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Negro  Image  that  poisons  communlcaticxis  at 
the  very  roots.  Millions  of  white  Americans 
react  not  to  Negroes  but  to  their  image  of 
Negroes,  an  Image  that  has  always  been  out 
of  date  and  out  of  focus. 

An  Indispensable  prerequisite  for  racial 
progress  in  America  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  traditional  American  error  of  confusing 
the  Negro  image  with  the  Indlvldvial  Negroes 
who  enter  Into  our  lives.  There  are  Negroes 
of  every  conceivable  description,  of  every 
shape  and  size  and  color.  There  are  Negro 
millionaires  and  Negro  paupers,  Negro  Ph.  D  "s 
and  Negro  policemen,  and  a  strong  Negro 
middle  class  wlilch  has  grown  by  more  than 
300  percent  in  the  la^t  10  years. 

There  Is  a  tendency  In  America  to  put  "Ne- 
gro facta"  and  "white  facts"  Into  separate 
compartments.  There  is  poverty,  and  then 
there  is  "Negro  poverty."  There  Is  Im- 
morality, and  then  there  la  "Negro  im- 
morality." And  the  two  things  are  almost 
always  Interpreted  by  different  lights.  Mil- 
lions of  American  Negroes,  for  example,  are 
poor,  but  so,  according  to  President  John- 
son, are  40  to  50  million  American  whites. 

At  this  crucial  hour,  there  is  a  desperate 
need  tot  adequate  understanding  and  pre- 
cise interpretation  of  the  Negro  In  human 
terms.  We  suffer  in  America  from  a  dis- 
tressing lack  of  ccmimunlcatlon  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites.  I  am  appalled  by  the  large 
number  of  businessmen  and  professional 
people  who  have  never  known  a  Negro  as 
a  friend  and  who  have  never  exchanged 
home  visits  with  Negro  couples.  White 
Americans  can  make  a  real  contribution — to 
themselves  and  to  America — by  crossing  the 
Berlin  wall  that  divides  us. 

I  would  urge  a  special  effort  to  gr.isp  the 
disadvantages  of  Negro  Americans  A  dis- 
proportionate number  of  Negroes  are  mem- 
bers of  lower  income  groups  where,  among 
all  people,  crime  and  social  disorganization 
flowlsh.  More  Negroes  thaa  whites,  pro- 
portionately, are  on  welfare  rolls,  because 
they  eannot  find  gainful  employment,  be- 
cause for  100  years  they  have  been  the  last 
hired  and  the  first  fired.  For  too  long  now, 
we  have  bcured  Negroes  from  employment 
and  eoBdemned  them  for  tdleaess.  For  too 
long  now,  we  have  barred  Negroes  from  the 
best  schools  and  condemned  them  for 
illiteracy. 

We  mtist  make  a  special  effort  to  provide 
better  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  N«groes.  This  effort  wUl  pay  off 
in  leas  crime,  leas  delinquency,  lees  malad- 
justment, smaller  tax  bills,  and  larger  whole- 
sale and  retail  revenue.  We  can  do  these 
things  and  create  garden  cities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans if  we  abandon  ghetto  images  and  con- 
front the  human  beings  behind  the  myths 
that  blind. 

This  is  a  task  that  recommends  Itself  to 
both  Negroes  and  whites.  Negroes  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  Americans  the  truth  about 
their  lives  and  their  aspirations.  In  many 
areas,  they  must  take  the  flrst  step  In  Ini- 
tiating a  dialog  between  real  Individuals  who 
confront  each  other  In  truth,  in  responsibil- 
ity, and  In  trust. 

There  Is  a  similar  need  to  upgrade  the 
image  of  the  white  man.  MUUons  of  Amer- 
ican Negroes  have  never  known  a  white  man 
who  was  not  insulting,  patronizing,  or  ex- 
ploitative. We  must  make  an  immediate  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  Increasing  polarization  of 
American  life  based  on  the  negative  Image  of 
men  who  approach  Negroes  with  negative  at- 
titudes. This  wUl  take  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
More  Negroes  must  be  exposed  to  fair-mind- 
ed whites,  and  falrmlnded  whites  must  take 
the  lead  in  debiinklng  the  widely  held  view 
that  most  white  Americans  have  a  line  In 
their  hearts  or  in  their  neighborhoods  be- 
yond which  they  are  not  willing  for  Negroes 
to  go. 

This  whole  problem  of  images — negative 
and  positive — Is  a  responsibility  of  Individual 
men  and  women.    As  community  leaders,  we 


must  take  the  lead  in  redefining  the  Negro 
and  the  whiU  image.  In  the  process  we 
will  create  an  image  not  of  the  Negro  or  the 
white  man,  but  an  image  of  the  American— 
neither  white  nor  black.  Jew  nor  Oentlle. 

The  Urban  League  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  this  area.  By  insisting  on  Inter- 
racial cooperation,  the  league  has  exposed 
thousands  of  Negroes  and  whites  to  sensitive 
members  of  the  other  race.  More  important- 
ly, the  Negro  community,  through  the  league 
has  received  a  positive  image  of  whites  and 
Negroes  working  together  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  people. 

The  Urban  League  approach  Is  as  sound 
today  as  It  was  54  years  ago.  There  Is  an 
even  greater  need  today  for  conciliation,  ne- 
gotUtlon,  and  prep-untlon.  We  need  orga- 
nlzauons  to  open  doors,  but  we  sUU  need  an 
organization  to  prepare  men  to  enter  the 
doors  and  to  negotiate  with  the  jnen  who 
open  and  close  doors. 

The  league  will  play  an  even  greater  role 
In  the  years  to  come.  Pior  what  Is  at  stake 
In  the  social  revolution  is  the  urban  founda- 
tion of  our  urban  civilization.  We  have 
reached  a  point  In  America  where  we  cannot 
continue  business  as  usual.  The  firet  order 
of  business  In  America  today  Is  the  salvation 
of  the  American  city.  And  the  American 
city  cannot  be  saved  If  we  do  not  face  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  of  the  urban 
Negro. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment 
recently  about  the  tactics  of  different  orga- 
nizations. Moet  of  the  comments,  I  think, 
miss  the  basic  point.  No  army  is  composed 
entirely  of  foot  soldiers.  Men  have  different 
gifts  and  different  Insights.  Some  men  are 
not  fitted,  by  Instinct,  temperament,  or  train- 
ing, for  the  frontUnee.  But  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  them  to  fight  somewhere. 

Every  Individual  ought  to  be  involved  at 
some  level— if  not  on  the  firing  line,  then  at 
the  conference  table;  if  not  at  the  conference 
table,  then  in  logUtlcs  or  supply,  giving 
money,  attending  meetings,  holding  up  the 
right  arm  of  the  Steegers  and  the  Toungs. 

This  campaign  must  be  deepensd  and  ex- 
tended. It  will  be  neceeaary  to  interpret  the 
Negro  to  the  white  man  and  the  white  man 
to  the  Negro;  but  It  wUI  also  be  necessary  to 
act.  To  know  and  not  to  do,  an  old  proverb 
says,  is  In  fact  not  to  know.  Negroes  today 
are  Judging  men  by  what  they  do  and  not  by 
what  they  say.  It  is  no  longer  po  ible  to 
buy  Negroes  off  with  token  appointments 
and  token  commitments.  It  la  no  longer 
possible  to  buy  them  off  with  rhetoric.  A 
deed  Is  required. 

In  the  Italian  film,  "General  Delia  Rovere," 
there  was  an  interesting  scene  tliat  drama- 
tized this  whole  problem  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. It  was  during  the  German  oc- 
cupation of  Italy  and  the  Nazis  rounded  up 
a  group  of  people  in  a  frantic  effort  to  crvish 
the  resistance  movement.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple caught  In  the  dragnet  were  members  and 
leaders  of  the  resistance,  but  some  were  not. 
The  officer  In  charge  tried  to  identify  the  re- 
sistance leaders  and  failed.  So  he  decided 
to  shoot  them  all — leaders  and  innocent  by- 
standers. On  a  cold  morning,  the  men  were 
taken  to  a  room  to  await  their  execution. 
One  man  cried  out  In  anguish:  "I'm  In- 
nocent, I  didn't  do  anything."  A  resistance 
leader  approached  him  and  said:  "You  didn't 
do  anything?"  The  man  said:  "No,  I  didn't 
do  anything."  The  resistance  leader  said: 
"I  don't  understand.  Our  way  of  life  was 
being  destroyed.  Minds  were  being  warped, 
babies,  Jews,  Christians,  and  old  men  and 
women  were  being  killed;  and  you  didn't  do 
anything?"  The  man  replied:  'No,  I  didn't 
do  anything."  The  resistance  leader  de- 
clared :  "If  you  didn't  do  anything,  then  you 
deserve  to  be  shot." 
What  are  you  doing? 

Minds  are  being  warjied,  babies  are  dying, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  old  men  and  women  are 
being  himilllated.  degraded,   and  excluded. 
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What  have  you  done? 

To  be  hiiman  In  this  crucial  age  Is  to  be, 
precisely,  responsible — and  no  man  can  avcrid 
the  hard  claims  of  responsibility,  by  not  act- 
ing. 

This  fight,  In  the  final  analysis,  will  be 
won  or  lost  not  by  organizations,  although 
organizations  are  needed;  not  by  conferences, 
although  conferences  are  useful;  not  by  study 
groups,  although  study  groups  serve  a  pur- 
pose; not  by  tens  and  twenties  and  fifties  but 
by  individual  men  and  wcanen  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  unpopular  decisions  In  their 
neighborhoods,  offices,  clubs,  synagogues,  and 
churches. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves. 

We  act  now  not  for  the  Negro,  but  for 
America;  not  for  dvil  rights,  but  for  the  city; 
not  for  love,  but  for  economic  salvation  and 
the  preservation  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 


Red  Trade 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAUroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

?ir.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
trade  conceeslon  granted  by  us  and  our 
allies  to  the  Communist  bloc  which 
strengthens  the  economies  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  represents  a  step  for- 
ward In  the  Communist  goal  of  world 
domination. 

A  new  UJ3.S.R.  trade  venture  Is  its 
attempts  to  expand  trade  with  Japan. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Rscord  an  article 
from  the  May  26.  1964.  New  York  Times 
on  the  UJ3.S.R. -Japan  negotiations,  and 
an  article  by  Eliot  Janeway  appearing  in 
the  May  25,  1964.  Washington  Evening 
Star.  Mr.  Janeway  makes  some  perti- 
nent observations  on  the  hazards  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  May  26 

1004] 
Japan -Sovirr  Tradi  Prospectt  Rzported  Gain- 
ing  MiXOTAN.     Df     TOKTO,     PEESSING     POB 

WmKNiNO  Exchanges 

MOSCOW'S   PLANS   POB   INDUSPTRIAL   EXPANSION   A 
BIO  PACTOR 

Tokyo.  May  25.— Prospects  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Soviet-Japanese  trade  are  brighten- 
ing as  a  result  of  talks  that  Anastas  I.  Ml- 
koyan,  a  Soviet  Pirst  Deputy  Premier,  has  had 
with  Japanese  Government,  business,  and 
industrial  leaders,  commercial  soiux^es  here 
said  today. 

Mr.  Mikoyan,  who  arrived  May  14,  Is  in 
Japan  as  head  of  an  11 -member  delegation 
representing  the  supreme  Soviet.  He  sub- 
mitted last  week  a  list  of  $350  million  worth 
of  goods  that  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  buy 
from  Japan  on  a  deferred-payment  basis. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  told  the  Japanese  executives 
that,  besides  its  7-year  program  for  develc^>- 
Ing  the  Soviet  chemical  Industry,  his  coun- 
try was  scheduling  a  new  5-year  plan,  start- 
ing in  1966,  for  the  developing  of  other  indus- 
tries. 

The  development  of  Siberia,  he  said,  would 
be  among  the  objectivee^^of  the  new  6-year 
program.  The  Soviet  leader  called  for  Jap- 
anese cooperation  In  the  development  of 
Siberia  and  for  liberal  credit  terms. 

Mr.  Mlko3ran  continued  today  his  talks 
with  senior  Japanese  industrial  leaders.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  executives  of  Indus- 
trial ooncema  aflUlated  with  the  former 
Zalbatsu  (financial  combine)  In  Japan  had 
discussed  trade  Issues  frankly  with  a  high 
Soviet  leader. 


Observers  said  the  meetings  Indicated  the 
importance  that  Moscow  attached  to  Japan's 
economy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet 
chemical  and  industrial  program. 

The  Japanese  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers expressed  keen  Interest  in  doing  more 
business  with  the  Russians.  Mr.  Mikoyan 
urged  the  granting  of  credit  ranging  from 
10  to  15  years,  which  he  said  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  were  offering. 

The  Soviet  leader  discussed  trade  problems 
separately  yesterday  with  top  executives  of 
the  three  biggest  industrial  interests — Sumi- 
tomo, Mitsui,  and  Mitsubishi. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

May  25,  1964] 
As  Janewat  Views  It:  Japan  Should  Look 

TO   It  ALT 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — It  wasnt  so  long  ago  that  the 
No.  1  growth  economy  in  the  Weet  was  Italy's. 
All  the  praise  and  admiration  bestowed  on 
the  Common  Market  went  double  for  Italy, 
its  most  flourishing  member.  Then,  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  there  was  quite  a  change. 
Italy  ran  out  of  money,  and  the  Italian 
boooa  ran  out  of  steam. 

This  familiar  pattern  of  cyclical  boom  and 
bust,  of  "new  era"  growth  and  "old  era"  ool- 
lapee.  has  an  extra  dimension.  Back  when 
the  Italian  economy  was  straining  at  the 
leeah.  and  the  only  celling  Ln  sight  was  more 
blue  sky,  a  good  deal  of  the  motive  power 
was  supplied  by  Moscow.  A  good  deal  of  her 
present  distress  can  be  labeled  "made  In 
Moscow,"  too. 

TOWERS   in   ITALY 

The  master  magician  of  the  Italian  bubble 
was  Enrico  Mattel.  His  power  base  was  a 
hydra-headed  entity  known  as  ENI — Ente 
Nazionale  Idrooaburis.  When  locked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  private  people,  it  looked 
like  the  government.  When  approached  on 
the  ^vernmental  or  public  side,  it  was  big 
business.  And.  in  fact,  the  structure  of  ENI 
combined  all  ttie  pqmer  attributes  otf  big  gov- 
ernment and  of  higSk  fiiiance. 

Under  Mr.  Mattel.  ENI  towered  over  all  of 
Italy's  pure  and  simple  oorporate  entlttee,  as 
if  it  were  the  government  At  the  imw%» 
time,  it  was  able  to  dominate  the  Italian 
Government — and  not  merely  because  it  had 
emerged  as  the  biggest  buslnees  slush  fund 
In  Italian  potiUcs. 

As  far  as  candidates  and  their  press  agents 
were  concerned,  it  was  the  seaaon  for 
Ohristmas-glving  all  year  round.  During  the 
heyday  ot  the  Italian  boom,  the  blggevt 
money  power  in  the  Italian  economy  played 
political  sugardaddy  to  the  more  ambitious 
brethren  of  the  leftist  political  fraternity. 

Mr.  Mattel  seemed  to  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  perpettial  motion  la  Italy's  "new 
era"  political  economy.  The  more  he  ex- 
panded his  operations,  and  the  more  new  ones 
he  took  on.  the  more  political  patronage  he 
was  able  to  dispense;  and  the  tighter  grew 
his  hammerlock  on  the  Italian  Government, 

WIELDS   political    MIGHT 

And  the  more  decisive  his  control  became 
over  the  Italian  Government,  the  more 
readily  available  became  the  wherewithal  of 
expansion — thanks  to  Ills  Russian  friends. 
All  Mr.  Mattel  had  to  show  in  order  to  fi- 
nance his  way  into  any  new  operation  was  a 
promise  of  Russian  orders.  In  addition,  Mos- 
cow made  him  ioc*  richer  still — on  paper, 
that  Is — by  paying  him  In  barter  oil  for  the 
manufactured  producta  the  Soviet  purchas- 
ing agents  had  on  order. 

Then  Mr.  Mattel  crashed— literally.  In 
October  1962  his  private  plane  cracked  up. 
It  took  something  over  a  year  for  his 
maohlnaUona  and  manipulations  to  flare  up 
Into  a  fuli-fiedged  credit  crisis — Including 
the  credit  of  pollUcal  candidates  and  office- 
holders. 

Because  Mr.  Mattel  had  been  the  channel 
for  Soviet  penetratloD  ot  the  Italian  eoonom.y 
and  Italian  politics,  and  because  Russia  h<>d 


oome  to  loom  so  large  as  a  customer  and  as 
a  aoiiroe  at  supply,  Mr.  Mattel's  crash  shocked 
the  Italian  eoooicmy  from  the  toe  of  the  boot 

to  the  Alps. 

had  to  seek  reliep 

Rome  has  had  to  turn  to  the  West  for  $1 
billion  of  cash  relief,  and  Washington  has 
provided  our  share. 

This  story  has  a  moral  for  the  present.  Mr 
Mattel's  best  friend,  Anastas  Mlkoy&n.  the 
Kremlin's  premier  businessman,  has  Just 
turned  up  in  Tokyo,  where  he  Is  assuring  the 
financially  extended  Japanese  that  they  need 
have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  before  the  Japanese  grasp  this  helping 
hand  from  Moscow,  they'U  do  well  to  take 
a  look  at  the  financial  wreckage  Mr.  Mikoyan 
and  Mr.  Mattel  have  left  behind  them  In 
Italy.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
do  well  to  take  note,  too. 


The  New  Engbuid  Governors'  Coandl 
Resolutiou  on  Residual  Oil  and  Grain 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP   MASSACBX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  air.  Speaker.  I  was  Im- 
pressed a  great  deal  by  the  series  of  out- 
standing resolutions  adopted  by  the  New 
England  Governors'  Council  during  its 
May  18  meeting  at  Manchester,  NJL 

Two  of  tiiese  resolutions  concerned 
problems  that  I  have  been  actively  In- 
volved with  here  in  the  Congress.  I 
refer  to  the  increasingly  serious  problem 
of  residual  oil  Iniport  restrictions  and 
the  problem  of  railroad  freight  rates  on 
feed  grains  and  bulk  com  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

In  depth,  the  Governors'  resolutions  on 
these  two  issues  stated  the  serious  prob- 
lems facing  New  England. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  resolutions  in  the  Rbcoro,  and 
I  trust  that  they  will  have  wide  reading. 
The  other  on  residual  oil  has  already 
been  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

A  close  reading  of  these  resolutions 
will  place  In  perspective  the  drastic  con- 
sequences that  New  England  would  face 
if  certain  actions,  as  called  for  in  these 
documents,  are  not  adopted: 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conpeeence 
Resolution  on  Grain  Rates 

Whereas  railroad  freight  rates  applying  on 
feed  grains  and  in  particular  bulk  com  have 
been  before  the  general  freight  traffic  com- 
mittee and  the  Traffic  Executive  Association — 
Eastern  Railroads  in  various  proposed  rate 
adjustments  for  several  years;  and 

Whereas,  on  February  20,  1964,  certain  east- 
ern carriers  published  reduced  rates  on  bulk 
whole  corn  from  midwestem  points  to  Del- 
marva  allegedly  to  meet  motor  truck  com- 
petition, but  more  realistically  to  meet  the 
low  rates  on  this  commodity  to  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  maintained  by  the  southern 
carriers;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  on  AprU  9,  1964,  the  Traffic  Ex- 
ecutive Association  approved  for  publication, 
effective  July  1,  1964,  reduced  rates  on  grain 
and  grain  products  as  set  forth  In  TEA  Bul- 
letin No.  193,  which  rates  retained  Intact 
the  origin  and  destination  rate  groups  while 
providing  some  measure  of  relief  to  eastern 
receivers;  and 
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SH.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
1964.  It  was  my  prly- 


Uege  to  attend  the  dedication  ceremony 
of  a  modem  vaccine  packaging  plant,  at 
the  facility  of  Charles  Pflzer  &  Cb..  lo- 
cated Just  aouth  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
The  dUzena  of  Terre  Haute  and  the 
Sixth  EMstrlct  are  most  proud  of  this  fine 
plant  and  the  cwitributlon  b^ng  made 
by  lt«  employees  In  the  age-old  battle 
against  diseases  that  ravage  mankind. 
Many  high  ofBclals  of  the  company  at- 
tended these  ceremonies  and  I  am  sure 
what  they  had  to  say  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Congress.  Their  comment  con- 
cerning the  drug  Industries"  contribution 
to  modem  medicine  and  research  is  espe- 
cially illuminating.  The  text  of  re- 
marks by  John  E.  McKeen.  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Charles  Pfizer 
k  Co.  and  the  remarks  of  Herman  A. 
Poitras,  vice  president  of  the  company, 
follow : 

Rkmaxks  by  John  E.  McKeen.  Chairman  or 
THs  Board  aud  PaxsiDiNT,  Chas.  Ptizeh  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  at  Dedication  or  Vaccine  Pack- 
aging Plant.  Tmxmm  Hactk,  Ind.,  Mat  5,  1964 
These    sclentiflc    faculties    which    we    are 
here  to  dedicate  today,  symbolize  in  a  very 
material  way,  the  triumph  of  modern  med- 
icine in  our  times.     The  very  fact  that  we 
can  convert  the  patch  of  ground — where  com 
and  soybeans  once  grew — to  the  production 
of  llfeeavtng  vaccines  Is  a  measure  of  how 
far  science  has  progressed. 

In  Just  the  past  few  years,  the  vaccines 
made  here  at  Vigo  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Benning  and  Dr.  Mabry,  and  Dr.  Warren's 
research  group,  have  protected  millions  of 
our  feUow  citizens  from  polio,  from  Influ- 
enza, from  measles. 

The  effect  of  vaccines  on  public  health  has 
been  dramatic — and  heartwarming,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Salk  and  Sabln  vac- 
cines, paralytica!  polio  In  this  country  has 
declined  from  a  high  of  more  than  21.000 
cases  in  the  early  1950's  to  only  368  cases  re- 
pcarted  last  year.  So  this  specter  no  longer 
haunts  mothers  and  fathers  with  Its  heart- 
breaking threat  of  crippled  limbs  and  life- 
less yo\mg  bodies. 

This  dedication  then,  has  significance  not 
only  to  this  cc«nmunlty  and  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  but  ultimately  to  the  economy  and 
the  health  of  ow  Nation. 

We  at  Pflzer  have  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  make 
this  community  the  vaccine  center  of  the 
world.  To  that  end  we  are  concentrating 
sclentiflc  talent,  equipment,  and  capital  here 
with  the  splendid  results  that  you  can  see. 
New  buildings,  new  facilities,  new  research 
equipment,  and  expanded  agricultural  pro- 
gram— all  add  to  an  Increasing  attack 
against  disease. 

With  something  like  2.000  acres  here  we 
stUl  have  a  considerable  area  for  future  ex- 
pcmslon. 

The  manufacture  of  vaccines  requires  a 
familiarity  with  viruses  which  is  appalling. 
Por  a  long  time  viruses  were  known  only  by 
Inference;  that  Is,  you  couldn't  see  anything. 
but  something  was  happening,  so  scientists 
deduced  the  presence  of  something  too  small 
to  see  even  with  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope. 

The  Inference  was  proven  correct  when  the 
electron  microscope  was  developed,  offering 
magnifications  up  to  100.000  times  or  more 
and  for  the  first  time  we  had  a  look  at  the 
tiny  assassins  which  were  causing  polio  and 
infiuenza  and   other  dangerous  diseases. 

We  are  destined.  It  seems,  to  live  more  and 
more  intimately  with  viruses.  This  Is  a 
consequence  of  oiir  population  explosion. 
The  more  people  we  have,  the  better  breed- 
ing ground  we  offer  viruses,  which  must  have 
living  cells  in  which  to  grow.  They  cannot 
reproduce  independently  outside  of  the  host. 
as  bact«ia  can  do. 
New  kinds  of  viruses  are  constantly  appear- 


ing. This  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Robert  J 
Huebner.  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  In- 
fectious Diseases  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

When  our  population  was  small  and  travel 
was  limited,  epidemics  of  viral  diseases  were 
also  relatively  small  and  confined.  And  as 
a  community  developed  resistance  to  a  virus 
strain,  the  disease  tended  to  be  held  in  check 
having  no  place  to  mj.  That  is  why  epi- 
demics were  often  years  apart— the  virus 
had  to  wait  for  a  new  generation  of  sus- 
ceptlblee  to  grow  up. 

In  our  time,  with  people  traveling  con- 
stantly from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another 
hitchhiking  viruses  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  meeting  new  victims  to  infect 
This  keeps  an  epidemic  alive  and  makes  It 
bigger— as  witness  our  worldwide  influenza 
cycles. 

Moreover.  Dr.  Huebner  says,  this  Increased 
activity  of  viruses  opens  the  way  for  more 
mutations  to  appear,  so  that  we  face  another 
threat:  the  constant  emergence  of  new  virus 
strains.  This  requires  the  continual  reap- 
praisal and  adjustment  of  vaccines.  As  an 
example,  we  have  this  year  again  changed  the 
formula  of  our  Influenza  vaccine  made  here 
at  Terre  Haute,  adding  two  more  strains 
which  are  new  virus  mutants. 

If  we  Interpret  this  situation  correcUy  we 
are  going  to  have  a  need  for  new  vaccines  In 
the  years  to  come.  And  we  at  Pfizer  Intend 
to  stay  in  the  forefront  of  virus  research 
Both  on  our  own.  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  we  are 
conducting  a  number  of  programs  In  vlroloey 
here  at  this  center. 

Several  hundred  miles  east  of  here  at  May- 

^»°*^.,^^'  ''1™*«"  a«  being  grown  and 
studied  at  our  cancer  research  labcwiitorles 
under  a  Government-sponsored  program. 

A  definite  strain  of  virus  seems  Implicated 
in  leukemia,  which  U  cancer  of  the  blood- 
forming  cells.  At  Maywood,  leukemia  vinises 
are  now  being  grown  by  modem  tissue  cul- 
ture techniques  and  a  team  of  specialists  Is 
recording  the  destructive  activity  with  a 
high-powered  electron  microscope. 

Other  laboratMles  have  reported  encour- 
aging results  with  drugs  for  leukemia.  Only 
a  few  years  ago.  the  prognosis  for  children 
with  leukemia  was  6  months  of  life  at  most 
Now  this  can  sometimes  be  extended  to  2 
years  or  more. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endicott.  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  said  recenUy  that 
some  60  ctiildren  have  survived  more  than  5 
years — something  unheard  of  when  he  was 
a  student. 

Maywood  is  now  beginning  to  work  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  we  hope 
that  our  combined  studies  In  virology  and 
drug  therapy  will  result  in  some  progress  as 
time  goes  on. 

Two  antibiotics  discovered  at  Maywood 

Streptonlgrln  and  Mithramycln — have  shown 
some  promise  against  tiunors  in  clinical 
studies.  They  are  by  no  means  ciu-es,  but 
they  do  represent  small  steps  along  the  road 
to  victory. 

So  we  are  waging  this  attack  against  can- 
cer on  two  fronts — seeking  ciu-atlve  drugs  on 
the  one  hand,  seeking  answers  In  virology  on 
the  other.  If  ever  It  should  prove  possible  to 
prevent  cancer  with  vaccination,  the  experi- 
ence and  skill  so  much  In  evidence  here  at 
Terre  Haute  will  be  put  to  an  important  new 
use. 

The  location  of  this  new  facility  here  In  the 
heartland  of  America  gives  It  a  strategic 
position  to  serve  the  entire  Nation.  It  U 
like  a  standing  army,  ready  for  action  when- 
ever Invasion  or  epidemic  threatens.  It  Is. 
In  a  real  sense,  a  bulwark  against  disease. 

It  stands  as  testimony  to  our  confidence  In 
the  people  of  Terre  Haute  and  their  com- 
munity leaders,  and  as  testimony  to  our  faith 
that  science  and  man's  God-given  ingenuity 
will  continue  to  make  this  a  better  world  for 
all  mankind. 


RcMASKS  BT  Herman  A.  Poitras,  Vicx  Presi- 
dent, Prodxtction,  Chas.  Ptizer  &  Co..  Inc.. 
at  Dedication  or  Vaccine  PACKAOiNa 
Plant,  Terre  Hatttr,  Ind.,  Mat  6,  19M 

To  look  at  this  new  vaccine  facility — to 
study  for  a  moment  or  two  this  complex- 
of  buildings  and  highly  sophisticated  scien- 
tific equipment  which  surrounds  us — to  take 
m  all  of  this  in  a  glance  of  the  mind's  eye. 
Is  to  understand  how  human  ingenuity,  and 
dedication,  and  hard  work  are  capable  of 
achievements  almost  beyond  imagination. 

Back  in  1957,  Pflzer  did  not  produce  a 
solitary  dose  of  vaccine  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  ground  we  are  standing  on  now 
was  an  open  field.  At  that  time  there  was 
little  more  than  open  sky  to  occupy  the 
vision  of  cmyone  who  stood  here  and  looked 
toward  the  horizon. 

But  another  kind  of  vision  was  at  work. 
At  Pflzer  headquarters  in  the  East,  the  de- 
cision had  been  made  that  Pflzer  was  to 
Introduce  products  in  the  field  of  immu- 
nology. 

So  o\ir  engineers  came  here  with  blue- 
prints— and  something  more.  They  came 
here  with  a  deep  belief  in  the  capacity  of  this 
community  to  help  us  accomplish  this 
undertaking. 

And  BO  the  work  of  transforming  this 
countryside  into  a  major  vaccine  center  was 
begun.  Rapidly,  but  deliberately,  the  WOTk 
progressed  from  vision  to  accomplishment— 
the  Infiuenza  vaccine — the  very  first  Pflzer 
biological  product  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Government;  then  the  Salk  polio  vaccine, 
the  measles  vaccine,  and  so  on. 

With  each  step,  the  facilities  here  have 
grown,  so  that  today  Terre  Haute  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  industrial  center  of 
immunology. 

None  of  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  people  of  a  very  special  kind.  Here 
at  Terre  Haute  our  company  has  always 
found  a  work  force  of  people  who  were  able 
to  grasp  qiilckly  the  delicate  technical  re- 
quirements of  work  In  the  plant  and  in  the 
laboratory. 

Here,  too,  we  have  found  commvmlty 
leadership  which  encourages  industrial 
growth,  and  this  means  making  the  commu- 
nity Itself  a  good  place  to  live  and  work. 

So  our  company  has  been  able  to  gather 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  scientists  of 
the  highest  caliber  to  direct  and  carry  out 
our  research  and  production  operations  here 
at  Terre  Haute.  These  men  and  women  are 
among  the  finest  in  virology  to  be  fo\ind 
anywhere. 

This  new  faculty  places  additional  re- 
sources at  their  disposal. 

The  new  building  being  dedicated  today 
represents  another  step  in  the  development 
of  Terre  Haute  as  a  major  vaccine  center. 
It  will  permit  the  entire  process  to  be  car- 
ried out  directly  here  at  the  Vlgo  plant. 
Until  now.  bulk  supplies  of  vaccines  were 
shipped  from  Terre  Haute  to  Pfizer's  plant 
at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  they  were  sub- 
divided, packaged  in  ready-to-use  form  and 
shipped  throughout  the  country. 

This  new  building,  as  you  see.  is  a  modern 
structure.  The  sterile  vaccine  packing  area 
Is  of  the  latest  design  and  Incorporates  the 
best  of  Pfizer's  wide  experience  in  sterile  op- 
erations. It  Is  versatile  enough  to  handle  al- 
most any  kind  of  vaccine  packaging  opera- 
tion. It  Is  designed  to  allow  for  future  ex- 
pansion In  blologlcals,  and  the  research  un- 
derway here  makes  that  expansion  likely, 
very  likely  Indeed. 

Here  at  Vlgo,  for  Instance,  research  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  developing  new  vaccines 
against  respiratory  diseases — including  the 
common  cold.  Other  work  Is  going  forward 
to  find  some  kind  of  protection  against  in- 
fectious hepatitis.  A  part  of  the  work  here 
Is  done  under  Government  contract.  Other 
projects  are  financed  out  of  our  own  budg- 
et of  some  $19.S  million.  Rubella,  or  German 
measles,  is  one  problem.    It  is  a  mild  disease, 


but  In  women  expecting  children,  it  threat- 
ens the  onbom  child  with  deformity. 

Our  research  groups  developed  the  first 
kiUed-measles  vaccine.  If  this  vaccine  can 
be  combined  with  vaccines  for  polio,  tettmus, 
diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough  in  a  flre- 
way  vaccine.  It  woiild  be  a  great  boon  to 
parents. 

And  we  are  well  along  on  perfecting  a  live- 
measles-virus  vaccine,  so  that  the  physician 
will  have  a  choice  of  vaccines  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular situation. 

Just  recently  announced  is  another  bril- 
liant pieces  ai  research  on  an  exciting  sub- 
stance caUed  interferon. 

Interferon  is  a  protective  substance  manu- 
factured, by  our  own  body  cells  in  response 
to  a  virus  invasion.  It  doesnt  kill  the  virus, 
but  It  seems  to  protect  the  cell  from  invasion 
by  the  virus. 

Pfizer  scientists  did  not  discover  inter- 
feron, but  they  did  develop  a  way  to  mobilize 
It  against  viruses  by  administering  the 
nucleic  acids  of  yeasts  to  laboratory  mice. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  mice  were  in- 
jected with  a  dose  of  Infiuenza  virus  that 
should  have  killed  them  in  short  order.  But 
none  of  the  mice  died. 

This  experiment  has  tremendous  implica- 
tions. It  opens  a  new  area  of  research,  and 
it  may  someday  give  us  a  remarkable  new 
approach  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Our 
research  men  here  caution  us  that  we  must 
carry  out  much  further  study  and  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  information  before  we  can  even 
think  of  applying  this  to  man.  But  a  start 
has  been  made,  and  we  always  must  start 
at  the  beginning. 

By  the  same  token,  Pfizer  Is  now  taking  its 
first  steps  in  producing  vaccines  for  veteri- 
nary medicine  here  at  Terre  Haute — using 
the  same  concepts  and  approaches  which 
have  proven  so  successful  in^the  field  of  hu- 
man medicine.  '' 

This  Is  a  dedicated  group  of  men  and  wom- 
en here  at  Terre  Haute.  When  faced  with  a 
technical  or  scientific  challenge,  they  will 
strive  to  do  more  than  \s  required,  and  they 
will  do  it  better  than  is  required. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  Terre 
Haute  a  keystone  of  Pfizer's  past  growth. 
This  is  the  spirit  that  will  make  Pflzer  look 
to  this  plant  as  the  source  of  continued 
growth  for  tomorrow. 


Resolation  Covering  Needed  Protection  of 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Resources 


Resolxtxton  on  Protection  or  North  Pacotc 
Fisheries 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Ballard  Ex- 
change Club  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  gained 
Information  through  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  J.  E.  OaldweU,  that  the  Jap- 
anese fishing  fieet  has  been  using  Alfkskan 
port  faculties  to  supply  Its  ships  operating 
in  waters  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  that 
the  U.S.  State  Department  has  either  au- 
thorized or  acquiesced  in  such  use  of  said 
ports;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  well  known  Uiat,  In  addition 
to  the  use  of  fishing  gear  which  severely^lam- 
ages  the  Alaekaxi  conunerclal  fishery  and  re- 
peated violations  of  International  agreements 
pretalnlng  to  fishing  seasons,  the  Japanese 
fishing  fleet  has  engaged  and  continues  to 
engage  In  commercial  fishing  within  the  ex- 
isting territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
In  direct  violation  of  international  laws  per- 
taining thereto,  and  our  Inadeqiiate  Coast 
Guard  fieet  has  been  unable  to  prevent  such 
encroachments;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Exchange 
Club  of  Ballard  unanimously  beUeve  that  the 
use  of  American  p>ort  faculties  constitutes  a 
significant  economic  aid  to  the  Japanese 
fishery,  and  encourages  the  Japanese  to  con- 
tinue their  Alaska  fishing  operations  outside 
as  well  as  Inside  the  3-mUe  limit,  and  whereas 
the  Ballard  Exchange  Club  deplores  the  use 
of  American  ports  and  the  encroachment  in 
and  upon  American  waters:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Exchange  Club  of  Bal- 
lard memorialized  our  representattvee  In 
Congress  to  Introduce  and  effect  the  passage 
of  legislation  or  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  accomf>liah  the  follow- 
ing ends: 

1.  That  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  be  pre- 
vented from  using  American  ports  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  save  and  except  only 
marine  disasters: 

2.  That  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  be  extended  to  the  Continental  Shelf; 

3.  That  adequate  appropriations  be  made 
for  the  modernization  and  Improvement  of 
our  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  the  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  our  vessels  to  such  number 
as  may  be  necessary  to  adequately  patrol 
said  waters;  and 

4.  That  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
American  ports  and  encroachment  upon 
American  waters  be  strictly  and  vigorously 
enforced. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  May  20,  1964,  by  the  Ballard 
Exchange  Club  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  am  honored  to  serve,  a  resolution 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial Ashing  fleet  was  imanimously 
passed. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  club 
composed  of  business  and  professional 
men  and  Indicates  public  concern  over 
the  adverse  impact  the  Japanese  and 
Soviet  fishing  fleets  are  having  on  North 
Pacific  fisheries  resources. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  all  necessary 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion— the  full  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Wen  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  Members  a  truly  re- 
markable accomplishment  by  the  Wickes 
Boiler  Co.,  Division  of  the  Wickes  Corp., 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Located  in  the  largest 
city  in  Michigan's  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  the  Wickes  firm  has  provided 
"Saginaw's  answer  to  Castro."  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  100 -ton  boiler  to  aid  in 
converting  sea  water  to  fresh  water  for 
use  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Guantan- 
amo  Bay,  Cuba.  The  boiler,  to  the  credit 
of  Wickes  workers  and  management,  was 
completed  a  month  ahead  of  schedule. 
Work  is  now  proceeding  on  two  identical 
boilers.     The  three  Wickes  boilers  will 
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provide  steam  for  flash  evaporators 
which  win  boll  81  It  from  sea  water,  con- 
verttDS  tt  to  free  i  water.  They  also  wlU 
supply  power  for  Jie  base  and  are  ci4>*ble 
of  produdiig  enojish  heat  for  1,500  aver- 
aee-slze  homes. 

Mr.  Castro  ma^  have  turned  the  water 
off  at  Guantanaa  lo.  but  he  also  turned  on 
Amoica's  Indus  rial  might.  I  believe 
the  Wickes  BoUc  r  Co.  Division  has  per- 
formed a  remarkable  feat  for  our  mili- 
tary at  Ouantanj  imo  and  for  our  Nation. 

Permit  me  to  i  osert  the  following  ma- 
terial on  this  ex(  ellent  job  performance, 
including  newspiper  articles  from  the 
Saginaw  News  ^^^d  the  Toledo  Blade, 
Toledo,  Ohio: 
DcsALTKB  Waits  a*  Po«t  on  Wat  to  Qttak- 

TAMAJCO— Bio  LtCAS  TO  Load  91-Ton  Bon.- 
t.  HonsiNc;  Hwfnxx  To  Stjpi»lt  Watkr  to 

Bask 

An   enormous   (  esaltlng  machine,    which 
the  Nary  la  sendl^  to  Its  base  at  Quanta 
be  lofuled  aboard  a  Nor- 
the    Port    of    Toledo    on 


imder  charter  to 
a   Canadian    line. 


water,  la  ptu^  of  a 


Navt's  Cuba  Base 

AN 


I  destlni  tlon 


mc  nth 


BChedi  le 


(By 

Saginaw's  answ^ 
a  100-ton  boiler 
Dlylslon,  Wlckes 
sea  water  to  freet 
Navy  Base  at 
route  to  Its 

"We  were  a 
completion 
Wlckes  Boiler 
you  might  call 
to  Castro.' " 

He  referred  to 
Ing  threats  tQ 
of  fresh  water  to 
Navy  c^Bclals  then 
favor  of  a  suppi] 
warships. 

Garwood  said 
is  building  two 
the  sea  water  to 
Navy  base  for  a 
000.    Weetlnghou^B 
Is  prune 
plant. 


contractor 


« 


namo,  Cuba,  is  tc 
wegian    ship    In 
Wednesday. 
There  are  seveifal   parts  to  the   desalter 
rail  earUer  this  week  at 
the  port  authority's  Presque  Isle  dock  site 
The  largest  welgbi  more  than  91  tons 

This  piece,  condstlng  of  a  prefabricated 
boiler  and  housln  ;,  Is  to  be  hoisted  aboard 
the  jr.  C.  Rogena^a,  a  Norwelglan  freighter 
Saguenay  Shipping  Ltd., 
by  the  port  authority's 
gantry  crane.  Big  lucas. 
In  twToa  at  we^s^t.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
lifted  by  the  crane,  which 
has  a  >»«^ntiitT»g  ^paclty  of  110  tons.  In 
terms  of  slw  It  rill  be  easily  the  largest 
piece  at  cargo  ev  tr  lifted  by  the  machine 
manufactured  by  the 
Wlckea  Boiler  Col.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  It 
will  be  loaded  ont  [>  the  Rogenaes  by  Toledo 
Termli  als  longshoremen.  Two 
other  deealtars  a^e  expected  to  follow  the 
original  shipment 

Prank  Miller,  p^  authority  site  superin 
tendent,  who  alsc    operates  the  crane,  said 
the  actual  welgh^  of  the  boiler  housing  is 
182.600  pounds. 

In  February,  tbje  Guantanamo  base  com- 
mander ordered  he  cutting  of  the  water 
lines  connecting  i  he  base  with  Cuban  sup- 
plies after  the  Uidted  States  had  been  ac- 
jcuban  water, 
the    desalters,   which   are 


cused  of  stealing 
Installation   of 
used  to  turn  sea  Water  Into  drinkable  fresh 


plan  to  make  the  base  in- 


dependent of  Cul  an  water  supplies. 


Grrs  WiCTUEB'  Aid — Boileb 
TO  Castro 


AN}WXX 

Ed  vard 


W.  Miller) 

to  Castro  in  the  form  of 

^lade  by  Wickes  Boiler  Co. 

<:orp..  to  aid  In  converting 

water  for  use  at  the  U.S. 

Ou4ntanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  is  en 


dlv  slonal 
tie 


tie 


ahead  of  our  June  5 

said  E.  Peter  Garwood, 

manager.     "I  think 

boiler  'Saglnaw'8  answer 


Cuban  Premier's  blvister- 

perlnanently  shut  off  the  flow 

he  famed  Navy  base  which 

voluntarily  turned  off  In 

brought  In  by  American 

Wlckes,  as  a  subcontractor, 

)ther  Identical   boilers  for 

rresh  water  project  at  the 

t<(tal  estimated  cost  of  tTSO,- 

Electrlc  International  Co. 

for  the  Cuban   water 


The  first  boiler  was  shipped  Thursday  to 
Toledo  for  loading  aboard  the  freighter  K.  C. 
Rogenaea  at  Saguenay  Shipping,  Ltd.,  of 
Canada.  It  Is  the  largest  completely  shop- 
assembled  steam  generator  ever  built  In  the 
world,  according  to  Garwood.  It  will  make 
steam  at  temperatures  greater  than  800 
degrees  Pahrenhett  at  the  rate  of  120.000 
pounds  an  hoiir. 

The  three  Wlckes  boilers  will  provide  steam 
for  flash  evaporators  which  will  boll  salt  from 
sea  water,  converting  It  to  fresh  water.  They 
also  will  supply  power  for  the  base  and  are 
capable  of  producing  enough  heat  for  1.500 
average-size  homes,   according   to   Garwood. 

The  water  converter  project  for  the  Navy's 
bastion  in  Cuba  also  Is  a  "hot"  one  In  urgen- 
cy. During  construction  of  the  first  Wlckes 
boiler,  weekly  project  reports  were  made  di- 
rectly to  President  Johnson. 

Wickes  has  kept  crews  working  around  the 
clock  since  receiving  the  contract  order 
March  2  and  has  astonished  Navy  officials 
with  its  production  performance  which  beat 
the  June  5  delivery  date  of  the  first  unit  by 
more  than  a  month. 

Wickes  boUers  have  had  an  International 
reputation  for  many  years  and  are  used  in 
many  foreign  factories  and  Institutions. 
Some  of  the  oth«  large  ones  made  by  the 
104-year-old  Saginaw  firm  serve  US.  atomic 
energy  plants. 

The  first  unit  for  the  Guantanamo  instal- 
lation is  expected  to  be  In  transit  2  weeks. 
It  is  the  heaviest  piece  of  equipment  ever 
loaded  on  a  ship  at  the  port  of  Toledo,  say 
officials. 

The  other  two  units  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  late  this  summer 


Wai  We  Ever  Pay  Off? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced 
again  with  a  request  to  raise  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit.  Members  of  Congress  and 
high  Government  officials  should  at  least 
pause  for  some  sober  reflection  on  what 
the  present  enormous  debt  means. 

Some  thought-provoking  f  suits  are  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt  in  his 
"Business  Tides"  column  of  the  June  8, 
1964,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  read  his  article 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  asking  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record.    It  follows: 

Wn.L  Wk  Ever  Pat  Oft? 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

In  1930,  the  national  debt  was  $16  billion. 
In  1945,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  was 
$260  bUlion.  During  the  war,  while  the  debt 
was  piling  up,  the  general  assumption  was 
that  this  borrowing  was  proper  and  even  un- 
avoidable in  a  time  of  crisis,  but  that  once 
the  war  was  over  the  debt  would  be  grad- 
ually reduced  or  paid  off.  Instead,  in  the  18 
years  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  national 
debt  has  been  Increased  to  $308  billion,  or 
an  average  of  $6,500  for  every  family  in  the 
United  States. 

Today  Interest  on  the  debt  alone  amounts 
to  $11  billion  a  year,  or  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Government  spent  an- 
nually for  all  purposes  in  the  year  1926  to 
1930. 

There  is  ciiriously  little  concern  about  tills. 
On  the  ccmtraxy,  every  once  In  a  while  scxne 
writer  emerges  to  rldlcxUe  what  little  con- 


cern there  Is.  J.  David  Stern  did  this  In  the 
January  Atlantic.  Even  academic  economists 
belittle  the  problem. 

Stem's  argument  was  sununed  up  In  the 
statement  that  "the  Nation  Is  growing  faster 
than  Its  debt."  One  academic  economist, 
trying  to  prove  the  same  point,  epitomized 
his  argument  in  the  following  table: 


IMfi 

1963 

National  ilebt                              - 

(260 

1214 

121 

taoa 

».Ss.1 

1  )et)t  as  a  burden  to  CJ  .N  P  ipercent)      

The  triumphant  conclusion  the  professor 
drew  from  this  table  was  that  "the  na- 
tional debt,  when  viewed  as  a  burden  to  a 
year's  production,  has  been  more  than  cut 
in  two." 

DEBT   vmsUS  OKOS8  NATIONAL  PEODtTCr 

The  flg\ires  are  official,  and  the  conclusion 
is  technically  correct.  The  complacency  of 
the  conclusion  is  unjustified. 

The  reason  the  national  debt  is  less  of  a 
burden  is  that,  through  inflation,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  lias  been  stead- 
ily reduced.  It  has  been  reduced  63  percent 
since  1933  and  43  percent  since  1946.  Let 
us  state  this  another  way.  By  falling  to 
balance  its  budget,  by  borrowing,  by  mone- 
tizing the  debt,  by  printing  more  dollars,  by 
steadily  dUutlng  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power,  the  Government  has  In  effect  repu- 
diated 63  cents  of  every  dollar  it  borrowed 
In  1933  and  43  cents  of  every  dollar  it  bor- 
rowed in  1946. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  creditors,  the  hold- 
ers of  U.S.  Government  l»nds,  have  been 
cheated. 

Let's  make  this  even  clearer  by  an  illus- 
tration from  another  country.  At  the  end  of 
1923,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  German 
paper  mark  feU  to  less  than  one-trllllonth 
of  its  1913  value.  This  meant  that  prices 
rose  more  than  a  trillion  times.  Therefore 
Germany's  gross  national  product,  measured 
in  paper  marks,  rose  more  than  a  trillion 
times.  As  a  result.  Its  accumulated  debt, 
represented  by  borrowings  of  marks  of  a 
much  higher  pvirchasing  power,  was  reduced 
to  practically  no  burden  on  the  economy  at 
all.  Though  Germany  was  the  extreme  case, 
the  situation  did  not  differ  In  principle  from 
what  happened  in  Prance  (where  the  franc 
eventually  fell  to  less  than  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  Its  1913  value)  and  a  score  of 
other  European  coimtries. 

A  PRETENSB)  PATICKNT 

Adam  Smith,  writing  In  1776.  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  this  method  of  disguised  repu- 
diation. "When  national  debts  have  once 
been  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,"  he 
wrote,  "there  is  scarce,  I  believe,  a  single 
Instance  of  their  having  been  fairly  and 
completely  paid."  But  governments  usually 
covered  "the  disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy" 
by  the  "Juggling  trick"  of  "a  pretended  pay- 
ment" in  depreciated  currency. 

So  the  relationship  that  seems  to  give 
some  present-day  writers  so  much  satisfac- 
tion— that  the  national  debt,  in  dollar  terms, 
has  been  falling  in  relation  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  dollar  terms,  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  the  steady  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.  The  more  inflation  we  have,  and  the 
more  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
depreciated,  the  more  the  national  debt  will 
"fall"  in  relation  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, because  the  gross  national  product, 
measured  in  rising  prices,  will  rise  in  rela- 
tion to  the  debt,  and  so  these  writers  will 
have  increasing  reasons  for  statistical  satis- 
faction. 

Do  we  have  any  serious  intention  of  ever 
paying  off  our  national  debt  in  dollars  of  at 
least  present  purchasing  power?  If  so,  isn't 
It  about  time  we  balanced  the  budget  and 
made  an  honest  start? 
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Report  from  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iLLiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  news  that  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR,  have  Centered  into  a  consular 
agreement  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  I  believe  the  re- 
cent report  from  Spain  by  Walter  Tro- 
han,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Washington  bureau.  Is  timely  and  sig- 
nificant   I  submit  it  for  Inclusion  In  the 

Rkcori): 

Report   Prom   Spain 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

MADRm,  May  26. — More  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  the  Spanish  press  this  week  gave 
prominence  to  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment's disclosure  that  a  network  of  mote 
than  40  microphones  was  found  In  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  In  Moscow  in  1962  and  1953.  It 
also  was  rejxjrted  that  missions  of  other 
nations  were  studded  with  spying  mikes. 

Spain,  which  does  not  recognize  Russia, 
wonders  why  its  great  and  good  friend  does, 
especially  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
from  time  to  time  that  Russia  has  used  its 
Embassy,  its  United  Nations  representatives, 
and  its  press  as  avenues  for  spying  on  the 
United  States.  Spain  learned  its  lesson  the 
iiard  way  when  It  recognized  Russia  30  years 
ago  only  to  find  that  the  Red  Embassy  in 
Madrid  was  staffed  with  scores  of  Spanish- 
speaking  subversive  agents,  who  helped  pro- 
voke the  Spanish  ClvU  War. 

Spain  has  been  suspicious  of  Red  peace 
overtures  against  a  background  of  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Spanish  regime  that  has  given 
tills  coimtry  25  years  of  peace.  Its  people 
find  It  liard  to  xmderstand  why  the  United 
States  continues  to  meet  the  Reds  more  than 
halfway  after  continuous  Kremlin  denuncia- 
tion of  the  American  vray  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

NOBLX     GESTURK    IS     WAT    OF    LITK 

It  Isnt  that  the  Spaniards  don't  tmder- 
stand  a  gesture.  No  people  on  earth  are  mcx'e 
given  to  the  grand  gesture.  A  noble  gesture 
and  a  dedication  to  honor  are  a  way  of  life 
here,  as  real  as  it  la  earnest,  but  the  gesture 
Is  never  suicidal,  and  the  cheek  is  never 
turned  more  than  once  if  ever, 
u  In  Spain,  for  example,  there  is  an  annual 
poetry  prize  in  Catalonia,  where  the  third 
prize  Is  a  rose  of  gold,  the  second  a  rose  of 
sUver,  and  the  flrst  a  living  rose.  Only  a 
great  people  can  t>e  capable  of  such  a  grand 
gesture,  and  only  men  dedicated  to  the  muse 
of  song  can  work  ao  hard  for  the  fragUe 
bloc»n  rather  than  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  a  simple  people. 
Therefore  they  are  convinced  that  if  the 
Russians  had  more  than  40  microphones  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow,  the  Amer- 
icans must  have  had  a  few  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  Still,  they  are  not 
certain  of  this,  because  they  know  well  that 
If  the  Reds  would  have,  the  openhearted 
and  generous  United  States  which  has  been 
and  Is  so  trusting,  might  not. 

REDS    SEEK    TO    MOVE    ZMBASST 

Tet  Spaniards  wonder  how  a  State  Depart- 
ment, which  knows  the  Reds  had  a  network 
of  more  than  40  microphones  In  its  Embassy 
In  Moscow  10  years  ago,  and  can  be  expected 
to  do  better  today  with  modem  teclinlques, 
can  support  Kremlin  plans  to  move  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  in  Washington  from  a  central 
area,  where  comings  and  goings  at  least  can 
be  watched,  to  a  more  distant  and  secluded 


area,  where  Kmliaaay  staffers  might  pursue 
espionage  and  subversion  with  less  chance  of 
detection. 

The  Spaniards  can  understand  Amoican 
faUure  to  match  the  Russians  mlcrof^ione 
for  microphone,  but  they  d(Hi't  understand 
why  the  United  States  continues  to  grant 
most  favored  nation  treatment  to  a  power 
that  is  dedicated  to  dominating  the  world 
thru  the  frequently  expressed  means  of  de- 
stroying Individual  freedom  and  lilierty. 

Nor  can  they  understand  sending  wheat  to 
feed  the  Communist  enemy,  even  if  it  means 
dollars  for  the  economy,  the  Spanish  econ- 
omy needs  fiscal  help  more  than  most.  They 
do  not  trade  with  Russia,  nor  do  they  accept 
Intent  where  deeds  would  seem  most  to  be 
demanded. 


ply  bases  and  staging  areas,  that  would  indi- 
cate our  determination  to  win  or  assure 
those  who  are  facing  death  In  the  faraway 
Jungles  that  such  a  sacrifice  wiU  not  l>e  In 
vain. 

"It  will  be  a  long  war,"  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  reported  on  his  latest  return  from 
Saigon.  If  it  Is  not  a  war  to  be  won.  It 
shoiild  not  last  a  minute  longer  than  it  will 
take  to  get  our  fightlngmen  out. 


VietBam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF   CAIJFOEinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
apprehensive  about  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion— about  the  type  of  equipment  fur- 
nished for  our  men  there,  and  basic  poli- 
cies, and  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
basic  policies  relating  to  our  Invplvement 
In  that  struggle. 

An  example  of  the  concern  is  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  May  24. 
1964,  Issue  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
(Calif.)  Tribune: 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

Let's  Go  To  Win  or  Get  Out 

It  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  American 
people  that  they  tiave  once  again  l>een  suck- 
ed into  a  Korecm-type  war  ttiat  we  are  not 
supposed  to  win.  This  time,  of  course,  it  is 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  there  are  other  differ- 
ences. U.S.  miUtary  men  are  supposed  to  be 
advising  and  training  South  Vietnam  forces 
in  their  struggle  against  the  Communist 
Vietcong  guerrUlas,  not  fighting.  They  are 
not,  as  yet  at  lesBt.  under  U  JI.  direction  as  in 
Korea,  their  orders  coming  from  Washington. 
But  they  are  fighting — and  dying — in  an- 
other war  in  which  the  enemy  cannot  be 
pursued  or  harassed  beyond  the  borders  of 
South  Vietnam  into  the  Red  sanctuaries  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos  or  North  Vietnam. 

Most  shocking  of  all  the  reports  coming 
out  of  this  heartbreaking  struggle  tell  of 
the  obsolete  planes  and  helicopters  o\ir  pi- 
lots have  had  to  fly.  presumably  l>ecau8e  of 
the  terms  of  a  Geneva  treaty  of  1954  requir- 
ing that  womout  equipment  in  South  Viet- 
nam could  only  be  replaced  (piece  by  piece) 
by  simUarly  dilapidated  items.  And  the 
story  that  rocked  Washington  was  that  of 
Jim  Lucas,  of  Scrlpps  Howard,  who  told  of 
two  U.S.  airmen  who  died  in  their  T-28 
trainers  when  the  wings  came  off  In  bomb- 
ing runs — and  of  the  other  pilots  who  could 
expect  the  same  fate  any  day.  For  good 
measure,  it  Is  now  revealed  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  signatory  to  that  1954 
treaty. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  uproar,  t)etter 
planes,  more  anomvmltion  and  more  troops 
are  to  be  sent  to  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  has  asked  $125  million  more  in 
military  and  economic  aid.  But,  at  this 
writing,  there  has  t>een  no  word  of  a  change 
in  policy  that  would  permit  UJS.  forces  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  and  into  his  sup- 


SBA  Administrator  Foley  Sees  Bright 
Future  for  Small  Frms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  EIVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "SBA  Head  Sees 
Bright  Future  for  Small  Firms,"  by  Eu- 
gene P.  Foley,  the  able  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  May  24.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  The  article  coin- 
cided with  the  beginning  of  National 
Small  Business  Week,  as  proclaimed  by 
President  Johnson. 

Administrator  Foley  points  out  a  bright 
picture  for  small  firms  and  describes  the 
tremendous  role  that  they  play  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  He  also  discusses  the 
manner  In  which  the  SBA  loan  programs 
can  be  of  assistance  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

This  excellent  article  by  Administra- 
tor Foley  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
those  interested  in  small  business.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  desire  to  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  entitled  "SBA 
Head    Sees    Bright    Future   for    Small 
Firms."  follows : 
POLET  CAU.B  Them   Aid  in  Poverti    War — 

SBA  EbEAD  Sees  Bright  Pdtttrz  for  Sicall 

Firms 

(By  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Small  Business 
Administrator ) 

Small  btislness  in  America  is  in  relatively 
good  health  today  and  can  look  forward  to 
an  even  brighter  future. 

More  than  9  out  of  every  10  businesses  in 
this  covuitry  are  small  enterprises.  More- 
over, the  Nation's  small  firms  are  increasing 
at  about  50.000  a  year  and  account  for  vlr- 
txially  all  the  net  gain  in  our  business  (Kipu- 
lation. 

ThlB  no  doubt  will  surprise  those  who  fear 
small  business  is  on  the  way  out  In  tills 
country,  that  it  is  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  giants.  Actually,  at  the  current  p&ce  of 
the  economy,  the  small  business  population 
of  4.6  mlUlon  will  go  over  5  million  by  1970. 

In  recognition  of  the  tremendo\is  role 
small  firms  play  in  our  national  economy, 
President  Johnson  has  claimed  the  we^ 
starting  today  as  National  Small  Business 
Week.  The  President  pointed  out  that  small 
businesses  provide: 

About  one-third  of  the  Nation's  goods  and 
services; 

A  broad  source  of  diversified  employment 
opportunities; 

An  opportunity  for  expression  and  growth 
of  personal  initiative  and  Judgment; 

New  ideas,  new  methods,  and  new  products 
which  stimulate  o\ir  economy. 
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This  Is  because  it  Is  luually  the  small  busi- 
nessnutn  who  is  the  Innovator,  who  takes  a 
chance  on  developing  new  products  and  new 
techniques.  Many  significant  inventions  are 
the  work  ot  indlvldxials  who  have  Imaglna- 
ti(Mi  and  are  willing  to  gamble  by  founding  a 
snum  firm  to  market  their  Inventions. 

Big  companies  have  heavy  Investments  that 
tend  to  make  them  conservative,  that  make 
them  resist  radical  change.  It  Is  the  small 
businessman  we  must  look  to  for  new  prod- 
ucts, new  services,  new  Ideals  In  retailing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
all  reports  the  recent  fund  raising  affair 
staged  by  the  Democratic  Party  was  quite 
a  wing-ding.  The  high-pressure  ticket 
sales  campaign  among  Government 
workers  before  the  event  was  even  more 
of  a  wing-ding  with  credit  card  trim- 
mings. At  least,  according  to  columnist 
Arthur  Hoppe,  it  left  one  Government 
employee  wondering  whether,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Democratic  high  com- 
mand, he  should  put  his  hand  over  his 
heart  or  put  his  hand  on  his  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Hoppe's  article  entitled  "Loyalty 
on  the  Installment  Plan."  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star.  May  30.  and 
follows : 

LOYALTT  ON  THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN:  JOHN- 
SON Follower  Dttmps  Blond  To  Attend 
Gala  Armory  Show 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

I  think  It's  heart  stirring  the  way  7,000 
Government  workers  turned  out  for  a  gala 
the  other  night  to  pay  tribute  to  President 
Johnson.  Considering  they  had  to  pay  $100 
in  tribute  apiece. 

As  you  know,  these  tribute-paying  galas  are 
very  traditional  In  Washington.  The  Incum- 
bent President,  whoever  he  Is,  has  gone  way 
in  the  hole  getting  elected.  Or  he  plans  to 
toes  away  money  hand  over  flst  to  get  re- 
elected. So  the  party  chairman  says  grimly 
to  the  National  Committee:  "Gentlemen,  due 
to  the  prollflgacy  of  our  wastrel  President, 
we  are  in  dire  financial  straits.  There  Is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  We  must  throw  a 
great  big  party  In  his  honor." 

The  call  goes  out  to  the  party's  members 
in  all  the  Government  agencies  to  buy  $100 
tickets  and  demonstrate  their  unity.  Which 
they  do  by  groaning  equally  loudly. 

In  the  event  you  might  like  to  know  how 
these  happy  party-goers  feel,  I  attended  Mr. 
Johnson's  gala  with  a  young  gentleman  whose 
name  and  agency  I  won't  reveal.  Because 
he  likes  his  work.  And  I  can't  tell  you  how 
happy  he  was  to  be  going  to  a  party.  That  I 
can't. 

"Boy.  they  really  had  It  organized  this 
year,"  he  said,  as  we  were  driving  over  to 
the  National  Armory  for  the  fun-filled  festivi- 
ties. "I'm  pretty  low  echelon  and  they  never 
hit  me  up  before.  But  thU  time,  the  guy 
who  is  the  bagman  for  our  building  comes 
in  with  a  list  and  says.  'How'd  you  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  President?  In  one 
lump?  Or  $25  down  aijd  the  rest  in  easy 
payments?' 

"So  I  said  I  had  an  engagement  with  a 
gorgeous  blond  but  I  would  much  prefer  to 
go  sit  on  a  hard  chair  in  the  armory  for  3 
hours.     If   I   knew  what  was  good  for  me. 


Actually,  what  I  should've  done  was  call  Eliot 
Ness.  I  understand  that  tickets  to  this  thing 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
scalpers.     They're  getting  50  cents  each." 

We  Joined  the  gay,  mad  throng,  all  wear- 
ing their  best  clothes  and  rather  pained  ex- 
pressions, and  filed  into  the  armory,  which 
looks  like  an  armory.  Inside,  the  place  was 
all  gussled  up  with  red,  white  and  blue  bunt- 
ing, balloons,  banners  and  a  huge  heart  say- 
ing:   "U.S.A.  loves  L.B.J." 

You  would  have  loved  the  entertainment. 
If  you  would  like  watching  the  Ed  Sullivan 
show  for  3  hours.  The  high  point  came  when 
everylKxly— well,  some  people — Joined  in 
singing.  "Once  In  love  with  Lyndon,  always 
In  love  with  Lyndon  •   •   •."     And  ending: 

Cause  Lyndon's  always  been  in  love  with 
us."  But  my  friend  said  he  couldnt  sing 
because  he  was  too  choked  up. 

The  party  ended  with  a  speech  by  the 
Democratic  National  Chairman,  John  Bailey. 
who  said.  "Thanks  a  million."  Which  I  cal- 
culated was  a  $300,000  exaggeration.  And  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  who  said  it 
sure  had  been  "a  wonderful  party."  Every- 
body then  demonstrated  their  love  for  the 
leader  by  applauding.     Very  politely. 

Well.  It  certainly  Isn't  Mr.  Johnson's  fault. 
Every  President.  I  suppose,  has  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  Nation  and  also  of  his  party. 
But  these  two  incompatible  roles  do  tend  to 
make  people  a  little  schizophrenic.  Or.  as 
my  friend  put  it  on  the  way  out :  "Whenever 
our  beloved  President  passes  by.  I  never 
know  whether  to  put  my  hand  over  my  heart 
or  over  my  wallet." 


ARA'$  PoUtical  Fannel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Etemocrat. 
May  18,  1964: 

ARA's  PoLTTiCAL  Funnel 

Though  not  yet  4  years  old.  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  has  committed 
so  many  offenses  against  public  sensibility 
and  the  public  purse  that  the  country's  pa- 
tience with  It  should  have  long  since  been 
exhausted. 

There  Is  a  modified  Senate  bill  now  pending 
In  House  Rules  which  would  almost  double 
the  present  $375  million  spending  authoriza- 
tion of  ARA.  This  new  boodle  could  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  under  law  by  June  of  1965. 
The  past  record  of  ARA  indicates  the  new 
power  must  be  denied  the  administration 
In  an  election  year  especially. 

In  ARA.  Congress  was  supposed  to  have 
designed  a  poverty  war  weapon  to  eliminate 
pockets  of  penury  by  the  concentrated  and 
timely  deployment  of  Federal  funds.  Today. 
In  a  documented  article  in  the  May  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  ARA  stands  charged  with  a 
multitude  of  bureaucratic  sins. 

First,  it  has  been  lending  money  to  com- 
petitors of  existing  firms  and  driven  some 
out  of  business.  Thus  it  has  destroyed  Jobs 
as  well  as  created  them. 

In  Sandpoint.  Idaho.  ARA  funds  built  a 
ski  resort  which  bankrupted  another  ski  run 
built  with  private  capital. 

In  Detroit,  where  two  hotels  went  bankrupt 
using  private  moneys,  ARA  came  in  with 
Federal  funds  to  finance  three  more.  The 
result:  The  existing  hotels,  already  suffering 
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from  lack  of  clients,  have  taken  a  beating 
from  the  federally-sponsored  competition. 

Orlglnany.  ARA  was  designed  to  assist  some 
100  depressed  areas.  Well  today,  one-third 
of  the  United  States,  some  1,000  odd  counties, 
and  their  42  million  Inhabitants  qualify 
under  aid  for  the  "depressed." 

Included  have  been  such  as  prosperous  Rice 
County,  Kans..  and  oil-rich  Gregg  Coxmty, 
Tex.,  which  leads  the  Lone  Star  State  In 
petroleum  production. 

The  author  also  charges,  on  the  basis  of 
his  investigation,  that  ARA  is  releasing  sta- 
tistics on  its  Job-creating,  which  bear  only 
the  most  casual  relation  to  fact. 

The  ARA  has  also  taken  lightly  the  law 
under  which  it  was  created  and  which  speci- 
fied that  it  grant  only  loans  that  cannot  be 
reasonably  obtained  elsewhere. 

Yet,  the  chain  of  Howard  Johnson  and  the 
firm  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  (hardly 
paupers)  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
loans,  the  former  for  $2,276,000  of  our  tax 
dollars. 

But  the  greatest  danger  of  ARA  is  in  the 
political  realm  in  an  election  year.  With  such 
a  wide  area  of  Jurisdiction,  ARA  Is  the  Ideal 
funnel  thro\igh  which  to  pour  dollars  into 
sectors  where  not  only  the  people,  but  the 
Democratic  politicians,  are  hard-pressed. 
This  Is  not  merely  a  vague  possibility. 

Just  last  year,  for  similar  activities,  the 
ARA  was  dubbed  by  some  sarcastic  Congress- 
men, the  Administration  Reelection  Agency. 

In  addition,  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
points  out  that  Democratic  politicians, 
strangely  enough,  are  the  ones  who  normally 
announce  the  coming  of  ARA  and  that,  after 
the  Federal  agency  departs,  there  is  often  a 
reminder  left  in  the  term  of  a  giant  billboard 
naming  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  local  Congressman  (Democrat)  as 
benefactors. 

It  is  time  Congress  sharply  ptilled  in  the 
reins  on  this  high-handed  agency,  which  puts 
only  $3  of  every  $6  it  spends  into  areas  of 
high  unemployment. 

As  for  those  Republicans  who  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  this  year,  we  urge  they 
call  an  Investigation  of  this  powerful  Federal 
wheelhorse  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


For  many  reasons,  but  two  in  particular, 
this  opposition  remains  steadfast.  First, 
and  most  strongly,  such  trade  la  hnmcnml; 
and,  second,  it  is  an  invitation  to  economic 
suicide. 

Free  and  legitimate  trade  practiced  as  free 
enterprise  among  honorable  nations  is  one 
thing.  Traffic  with  murderers  and  criminals 
of  the  worst  description  is  something  else. 
Commercial  News  supports  and  fosters  the 
one;    deplores  and  detests  the  other. 

It  cannot  really  be  necessary  to  defend  the 
first  argument,  for  to  do  so  would  at  best 
be  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times;  for  Is  It 
really  so  difficult  to  understand  that  to  pro- 
mote or  to  sustain  or  to  help  evil  Is  to  do 
evil — that  to  willfully  aid  a  criminal  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  crime  Is  to  become  a  partner 
In  that  crime? 

To  sustain  the  second  reason,  history  and 
commonsense  tell  us  that  the  honest  man 
who  trades  with  a  thief  will  be  robbed;  who 
bargains  with  a  cheat  will  be  cheated;  who 
listens  to  a  liar  will  be  lied  to.  And  who  aids 
his  own  enemy  will  be  vanquished. 

Trade  to  a  Communist  Is  not  an  exchange 
of  goods,  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis;  It 
Is  by  their  own  definition  "a  weapon  to 
achieve  the  long-range  strategic  alms  of  the 
Conununist  Party." 

Is  it  possible  there  In  any  knowledgeable 
person  In  America  today  who  doubts  what 
those  long-range  alms  are?  To  abet  them, 
surely,  is  nothing  less  than  suicide. — L.H.C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CAlJrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCX3MB.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
comment  from  the  May  18,  1964.  issue 
of  Los  Angeles  Commerical  News. 

In  the  editorial.  Commercial  News  pre- 
sents perceptive  reasoning  for  Its  posi- 
tion against  recognition  of  or  trade  with 
Red  China  which  I  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RsFLacnoNs:  on  Red  Trade 

Voices  continue  to  be  heard  urging  a  policy 
of  open,  or  limited  trade  with  Red  China, 
despite  many  sound  warnings  against  such 
a  policy. 

Now.  as  World  Trade  Week  again  is  ob- 
served. Commercial  News  finds  it  incumbent 
to  stress  its  position  as  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  any  form  of  recognition,  particularly 
trad*,  with  the  gangster  regime  that  sits  in 
Pelplng. 


Cold  War  Comes  Into  Wyoming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  another  In  the  series 
of  articles  by  Holmes  Alexander  on  the 
Council  for  a  Liveable  World. 

Mr.  Alexander's  article  Is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Mar.  9. 1964] 
Cold    Wab    Comes    Into    Wyoming 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — Wyoming  Is  only  one 
of  35  States  to  elect  a  Senator  In  1964,  but 
a  case  can  be  made  to  call  It  a  microcosm, 
an  Amerlca-ln-mlnlature. 

This  Is  true  because  the  Incimibent,  Sen^- 
ator  Oale  McGee.  Democrat,  has  run  up  dis- 
tress signals,  claiming  himself  under  attack 
by  the  John  Birch  Society.  He  has  gotten 
some  mileage  out  of  this  claim — It  has  at- 
tracted the  sympathetic  attention  of  liberal 
columnists  and  of  the  antlextremlsts. 

That  In  Itself  could  not  make  the  Wyoming 
election  a  national  Incident,  but  McGee's 
candidacy  is  now  being  backed  with  his 
avowed  approval  by  an  extremist  outfit  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Ideological  spectrum, 
the  Council  for  a  Liveable  World. 

For  perfect  laboratory  conditions  of  the 
test  case,  it  would  help  if  McGee,  who's  a 
professional  rather  than  political  type,  were 
further  Identified.  For  example,  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  "live"  television  press 
conference,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
reporters  should  give  their  names  before  ask- 
ing questions. 

GOOD    GUT    OR    BAD    GtTT 

It  was  Jocularly  proposed  among  us  that 
the  questioner,  instead  of  bothering  with 
his  name,  should  merely  say  whether  he  was 


a  good  guy  or  a  bad  guy.  So,  as  a  true  word, 
though  spoken  In  Jest,  let  us  say  at  the  out- 
set that  McGee  is  a  good  guy,  whose  worthi- 
ness is  strictly  a  local  issue.  But  the  head- 
on  clash  in  Wyoming  between  the  Birch  So- 
ciety and  the  Liveable  World  Council  should 
bear  some  wider  examination. 

The  society  Is  headed  by  Robert  Welch, 
whose  Ideas  are  too  well  known  to  need 
expatlatlon  here.  The  council  Is  headed  by 
Dr.  Leo  SzUard,  actually  Its  cochalrman,  who 
Is  not  less  outspoken  than  Welch,  but  who 
has  yet  to  become  a  household  word  for 
polemic  politics.  Yet  a  candidate  who  ac- 
cepts Welch's  backing  should  not,  I  think, 
be  held  more  responsible  for  the  company 
he  keeps  than  one  who  accepts  Szllard's 
backing. 

Leo  SzUard,  Hungarian  born,  is  one  of 
many  intellectuals  who  were  refugees  from 
Hitler.  Like  others  of  his  bent,  Szllard  par- 
ticipated In  making  the  A-bomb  to  Inciner- 
ate Fascists,  but  he  doesn't  feel  the  same 
way  about  incinerating  Communists.  While 
the  Axis  was  Iptolerable  to  Dr.  Szllard  and  to 
others  holding  his  views  they  are  willing  to 
tolerate  a  worse  evil  In  communism.  They 
aim  to  make  the  world  not  free,  but  "liv- 
able." They  are  among  the  first  to  condemn 
antl-Communlsts  for  asserting  that  any 
"means"  are  Justified  if  they  achieve  the 
"end"  of  exposing  and  defeating  the  Red 
menace.  But  some  of  the  "means"  by  which 
Dr.  Szllard  would  make  the  world  "livable" 
with  communism  will  leave  Americans 
aghast. 

Specifically,  there  Is  the  disarmament  plan 
that  Dr.  Szllard  put  before  the  so-called 
"Pugwash  Conference  of  Free  World  and 
Communist  Scientists."  which  met  In  Sep- 
tember 1061  at  Stowe,  Vt.  Among  his  Ideas 
for  policing  a  nuclear  peace  are  these: 

1.  An  Informer  system  among  Americans: 
The  President  would  post  a  $1  million  tax- 
free  award  to  any  American  who  reptM'ted 
nuclear  treaty  violations  to  a  U.N.  Control 
Commission.  To  enable  the  squealer  to  be- 
come happily  adjusted,  Szllard  adds  that 
"the  recipient  of  such  an  award  who  wishes 
to  enjoy  •  •  •  a  life  of  leisure  and  luxxiry 
abroful  •  •  •  would  not  be  hampered  by 
cturency  restrictions." 

2.  A  head-hunt  system:  A  U.N.  Peace 
Court,  following  a  btu-beric  precedent  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  would  pass  the  death  sentence 
upon  any  American  citizen  or  Government 
official  deemed  guilty  of  violating  "peace." 
In  almost  incredible  savagery  Szllard  told 
this  International  group,  which  Included 
some  vicious  enemies  of  America,  that: 

"The  court  could  deputize  any  and  all 
Americans  to  try  and  execute  the  sentence. 
An  American  citizen  killing  an  'outlaw'  could 
not  be  legally  tried  for  murder  in  an  Ameri- 
can court.  Inasmuch  as  the  treaty  •  •  • 
would  be  law  of  the  land." 

SirUATION  CAN  BE  REMEDIED 

Whether  this  sort  of  gabble  comes  from 
an  unbalanced  mind,  or  from  a  kindly  scien- 
tist talking  of  matters  out  ot  his  field,  or 
from  a  genuine  "hater"  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  people,  or  from  a  gargan- 
tuan hoaxster.  It  Is  about  to  be  Injected  Into 
the  Wyoming  campaign. 

The  situation  could  be  remedied  if  McGee 
would  repudiate  the  support  of  Dr.  Szllard 
and  the  Council,  Just  as  many  candidates 
have  repudiated  the  support  of  the  Society 
and  Robert  Welch.  This  McGee  has  declined 
to  do  in  an  Interview  with  me.  Or.  If  the 
Council  members  could  publicly  dissociate 
themselves  from  Dr.  Szllard,  Just  as  many 
Birch  members  have  done  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Welch. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  repudiation  and 
dissociation.  Wyoming  will  show  what  oould 
happen  (and,  under  the  svirfaoe,  may  be 
happening)  in  many  States  where  the  des- 
perate confiict  of  the  cold  war  has  come 
home  to  America. 
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EXTENSIi 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


ON 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuetda  V.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  DOLE,  li  [r.  Speaker,  the  fact  so 
many,  ao  often,  t  tim  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment te  evldince  that  many  of  the 
Issues  bcuic  to  th  i  greatness  of  this  coun- 
try are  gradually  being  shrouded  by  mis- 
understanding and  Irresponsibility. 
Many  efforts  ha^  e  been  made  to  remind 
us  of  this  Nation's  true  meaning  and 
national  purpose .  but  I  doubt  many  have 
equaled  Miss  Tlma  Sue  Heusner's 
award-winning  essay  "My  Role  in 
America." 

As  the  winner  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Panhandl ;  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.. 
Miss  Heusner.  i:  th  grade.  Liberal  High 
School.  Liberal,  Cans.,  portrays  citizen- 
ship at  its  best,  ai  id  reminds  all  of  us  that 
if  this  Nation  is  t » endure  strong  and  free 
ultimate  confide  ice  must  be  placed  in 
the  people  themselves.  Miss  Heusner's 
grasp  of  Ameriok  expressed  in  this  re- 
freshing essay  is :  lot  only  a  tribute  to  her. 
but  to  her  famJ  y.  school,  community, 
and  the  State  of  Kansas.    It  Is  moreover 


a  q;>eclal  tribute  to  the  cherished  ideals 
of  this  free  Repu  >llc  whose  meaning  she 
has  imparted  wl  h  simplicity  and  more 
than  ordinary  ui  derstanding.  To  those 
who  become  dis<oiuraged  with  the  at> 
parent  dlssipatioi  l  of  responsibility  In  our 
individual  cltlzez  s,  I  call  her  fine  essay 
to  your  attention 
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my 
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This  la  my 
destroy,  to  let  deca  r 
Ing  powers.    How 
the  woman  In  the 
student  help  prevent 
we  are  aiding  our 
What  can  I  do  to 

In  my  opinion, 
fabric  of  a  tree  anh 
cation.  Sdueatlon 
In  my  school.  In 
Nation.     Xdueatloc 
honor  to  the  rich, 
for   the   aged 
Education  Is  almoift 
Important    of    all 
sequenUy.  It  Is 
have  a  good  educatltm 
pie  seem  to  think 
graduation,  but  in 
begins  with 
"A  single  day 
than  the  longest 
The  Ink  of  a  schola  * 
blood  of  a  martyr 
I  have  heard  it 
has  grown  slugglsli. 
opportunity  today 
fore.     Everything 
over.    Intellectually 
for  a  new  "Age  of 
situation     (po8slbI( 
threat  to  the 
stltutlons    and 
far  exceeding  what 
to  accomplish  in  byj  on 
cate  the  poliUcal 
needs  of  the  oomi 
rise  from  technical 
cooununlcatlon 
ready  to  once  again 
ful  to  society  as  a 


gradua  tion 
amoig 

lie 


humaa 
boll 


to  mold,  to  shape,  to 

or  to  give  to  the  oppos- 

the  man  in  the  street, 

kitchen,  or  a  high  school 

the  blunders  by  which 

ehemlee  all  over  the  world? 

h([p? 

tie  strongest  thread  In  the 
united  coimtry  Lb  edu- 
n  my  home,  on  my  street, 
community,  and  in  my 
is  wealth  for  the  poor, 
tnd  support  and  comfort 
ation   is   for  everyone, 
if  not  quite,  the  most 
human    actlTlties;    con- 
important  tor  one  to 
to  succeed.   Manypeo- 
hat  education  ends  with 
actuality  education  only 
Buddha  once  said, 
the  learned  Is  longer 
among  the  ignorant, 
is  more  sacred  than  the 
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that  American  society 
My  world  is  fuller  of 
1  ban  it  has  ever  been  be- 
in  need  of  being  made 
,  the  "Age  of  Doubt"  asks 
I^iith."    Politically,  a  new 
mutual     destruction), 
race,  calls  for  new  in- 
Imaglnatlve   measures 
people  have  been  able 
te  days.    We  must  edu- 
l^aders  to  the  wants  and 
people,    llie  arts  miist 
experiments  to  general 
common   people  are 
make  art  more  meaning- 
wfiole.    Socially,  the  main 


Ibe 


task  would  seem  to  be  the  transformation  of 
a  mass  humanity  Into  a  free  society  of  moral- 
ly responsible  persons,  where  each  person 
as  an  individual  can  think  for  himself.  Then 
good  leaders  wo\ild  be  no  problem.  My  coun- 
try is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  citizen. 

A  general  breakdown  in  moral  stamina  is 
doubly  serious  when  it  is  observed  in  youth, 
for  they  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow's  world. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  right  and 
wrong;  I  must  care.  I  must  feel  that  It 
matters  whether  or  not  I  do  right  always. 
I  was  not  bron  with  the  courage  always  to 
do  right.  I  am  learning  from  experience, 
right  from  wrong. 

America  has  more  assets  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  Sociologists  have  said 
that  we  can  succeed  only  If  we  have  a  strong 
leader.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so.  The 
state  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  Individual 
citizens.  It  is  we  who  in  our  democracy 
must  set  an  example  for  the  ofBclals  and 
leaders.  This  is  the  law  of  functioning  de- 
mocracy. A  nation  operates  honestly  and 
well  as  long  as  citizens  show  Interest;  but 
when  citizens  become  apathetic,  then  dicta- 
torship, ignorance,  and  national  decline  Uke 
over.  A  successful  naUon  Is  not  a  nation 
without  problems:  It  is  simply  a  nation  that 
has  learned  to  solve  the  problems  that  It 
encounters. 

The  average  man  or  woman  can  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  success  of  our  Nation 
once  the  reallzaUon  strikes  home  that  no 
voice  should  go  unheard.  Leadership  re- 
mains with  the  individual  as  long  as  he 
makes  It  his  major  responsibility. 

In  spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  tor  foreign  aid  In  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the 
United  States  has  largely  failed  In  Its  efforts 
to  help  the  world's  poor,  to  create  a  world 
climate  favorable  to  democratic  Ideas. 

It  was  my  pleasure  as  an  individual  to 
entertain  an  IntemaUonal  Farm  Youth  Ex- 
change student  in  my  heme  last  summer. 
When  I  first  met  him.  he  was  odd  and  dif- 
ferent. But  when  I  educated  myself  to  his 
country,  his  beliefs,  and  his  ways,  my  opin- 
ion changed  considerably.  I  learned  to  en- 
Joy  and  appreciate  his  peculiarities. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  our  home.  I  realized 
the  plans  I  had  made  for  showing  him 
around  would  have  left  him  with  a  false 
impression  of  our  way  of  life.  I  had  to  show 
him  that  we  had  different  economic  classes 
in  the  United  States  also.  My  responsibUlty 
as  a  citizen  of  this  country  was  to  sell  my 
coimtry  and  its  ideals  to  any  and  all  peo- 
ple and  to  make  its  ideals  fine  enough  to 
make  people  want  to  live  under  a  democracy 
as  mine. 

I  also  attempted  to  show  him  the  ships 
that  could  be  buUt  imder  a  strong  democ- 
racy. Workmanship  through  better  methods 
of  farming  and  homemaklng.  Fellowship 
through  developing  common  interests  and 
objectives  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  alike. 
Acquaintanceship  through  work  in  group  ac- 
tivities and  projects.  Friendship  through 
intimate  association  with  others  in  work  and 
in  play.  Leadership  by  knowing  about  my 
Oovemment  and  what  It  stands  for.  To  me, 
citizenship  is  the  most  important  ship  built 
under  a  strong  democracy.  What  greater 
things  does  America  need  today  or  will  it 
need  in  the  future  than  development  of 
youth,  its  greatest  resource.  Into  citizens 
and  leaders  who  will  insure  democracy  to 
the  world.  Democracy  Is  very  Important  In 
developing  citizenship  as  a  person  grows 
from  childhood  to  matiirlty. 

No.  I  probably  never  will  be  known  as 
President  Tlma  Sue  Heusner,  but  if  I  have 
helped  to  build  the  individuals  around  me 
in  my  society  into  deepthlnklng,  morally 
responsible  people.  I  have  partially  fulfilled 
my  obligation  and  shown  some  appreciation 
for  the  privilege  of  being  born  in  my  United 
States.     But  merely  to  preserve  my  inherit- 


ance Is  not  enough.  I,  as  a  future  citizen 
must  make  my  country  strong  by  stressing 
my  beliefs  in  God  and  my  country  because 
the  communistic  world  is  challenging  every- 
thing in  our  system  from  our  beUef  in  God 
to  our  rights  in  the  Constitution.  I  must 
make  my  democratic  ideas  strong  enough 
that  people  throughout  the  world  will  want 
to  live  under  a  democracy. 


Address  by  Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse  at 
Dedication  of  New  Soborban  Campus 
at  Nortbeastern  UniTersity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or   IIASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
Northeastern  University  dedicated  a  new 
suburban  campus  in  Burlington.  Mass. 
The  speaker  at  the  dedication  exercises 
was  my  colleague  from  the  Fifth  Massa-  ♦ 
chusetts  District.  P.  Bradford  Morse. 
Congressman  Morse  outlined  the  need 
for  increased  efforts  by  government,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  the  academic  world  to 
prepare  for  the  economic  transitions  oc- 
casioned by  current  and  projected  de- 
creases in  Federal  defense  spending. 

I  would  like  to  make  Congressman 
Morse  s  address  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  am  inserting  his  text  in  the 
Congressional  Recoid  followUig  my 
remarks: 

The  years  since  World  War  n  have  wit- 
nessed a  tremendous  development  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  capacity.  Con- 
stant world  tension  and  persistent  threats  to 
freedom  all  over  the  globe  have  required  the 
United  States  to  devote  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  our  national  resources  to  the  produc- 
tion of  arms  and  supp<vtlng  equipment. 

An  increasingly  large  part  of  our  national 
economy  has  become  involved  in  the  defense 
effort.  Ten  percent  of  otu-  gross  national 
product  is  attributable  to  defense  and 
defense-related  spending;  9  pwcent  of  our 
labor  force  works,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  Defense  Establishment;  S  of  every  6 
scientists  and  engineers  currently  work  on  a 
defense-related  project.  Although  47  per- 
cent of  our  total  research  and  development 
effort  was  carried  out  with  private  funds  in 
1964,  that  percentage  had  fallen  to  86  per- 
cent by  1963. 

This  economic  concentration  has  brought 
about  Important  gains  for  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. It  has  raised  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession and  provided  tremendous  new  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  advancement.  To  some 
extent,  however,  the  gains  have  produced 
some  unfortunate  trends  which  signal  trou- 
ble In  the  years  to  come. 

For  example,  the  typical  defense  industry 
has  been  hiring  four  or  five  times  the  ntmiber 
of  scientists  and  engineers  employed  by 
civilian  Industry  to  support  the  same  level 
of  production  and  sales. 

Without  wishing  to  soimd  a  note  of  gloom 
on  this  happy  occasion,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  briefly  some  of  the  ImpUca- 
tlons  of  the  facta  I  have  outlined  in  light  of 
predictable  changes  in  our  military  posture. 

All  the  signs  point  to  a  leveling  off — in- 
deed to  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  our  mili- 
tary spending.  Secretary  ot  Defense  Mc- 
Namara    outlined    a    6-year   cost   reduction 
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program  to  th*  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  January.  Committee  Chairman 
Caki.  Vinson  has  stated  that  we  are  reaching 
the  level  of  satiiration  in  our  stockpile  of 
certain  forms  of  armament.  In  the  April 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Roswell  Gllpatrlc  predicted 
that  our  military  spending,  currently  in  ex- 
cess of  $60  billion  annually,  might  be  as  low 
as  $38.6  blUlon  by  1970. 

In  the  Judgment  of  our  top  defense  offi- 
cials, these  reductions  will  be  achieved  with- 
out impairing  our  national  security  or  ova 
ability  to  defend  freedom  and  liberty  by 
whatever  means  prove  necessary. 

We  can  measure  the  dimensions  of  these 
cuts  by  the  number  of  military  installations 
which  are  scheduled  to  be  closed  or  ciir- 
tailed,  by  the  slac  of  Government  contracts, 
and  by  the  multiplier  effect  contract  reduc- 
tions will  have  on  our  ecnoomy  as  a  whole. 

How  many  communities  have  blossomed 
forth  with  new  schools,  recreation  centers, 
hospitals,  and  homes  bcavise  defense  dollars 
brought  lots  of  jobs  and  good  salaries  to  the 
area?  What  will  happen  to  the  investment 
in  these  facilities  should  the  contracts  be 
terminated,  cut  back,  or  cancelled? 

So  far,  we  have  tended  to  Ignore  the 
problem.  Certamiy  it  is  far  easier  not  to 
worry  about  it.  But  we  cannot  continue  to 
take  this  attitude.  The  facts  are  clear  and 
we  must  face  them  realistically  and  Intelli- 
gently. The  problem  won't  go  away  while 
we  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  got  to  begin  to  prepare 
for  the  Inevitable  consequences  of  reduced 
Government  spending  in  this  area.  It  la  a 
factor  which  poses  real  problems  for  our 
economy;  by  the  same  token  It  provides  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  technological 
gains  we  coxild  not  have  dreamed  of  even 
10  or  16  yean  ago. 

Conversion  from  military  to  civilian  or 
commercial  production  Is  far  different  from 
what  it  was  after  t^oFld  War  n.  General 
Motors  went  back  to  building  cars;  General 
Electric  to  building  refrigerators.  Shortages 
during  the  war  coupled  with  relatively  high 
defense  salaries  had  created  a  tremendous 
demand  for  consimier  goods.  What  many 
economists  had  menacingly  described  as  a 
severe  depression  t\imed  out  to  be  a  tre- 
mendoiis  boom. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  such  back- 
log of  consumer  wants — the  demand  for  ap- 
pliances and  automobiles  Is  relatively  con- 
stant. In  addition,  the  firms  which  have 
thrived  on  defense  contracts  often  have 
never  produced  anything  else.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  reconversion  to  an  earlier  method 
of  production,  but  of  conversion  to  new  lines 
of  production. 

This  process  will  involve  coming  to  grips 
with  problems  of  plants,  products,  promo- 
tion and  people. 

Indiistry  will  have  to  shift  from  producing 
a  few  items  with  a  high  imit  cost  for  the 
military  to  producing  a  larger  number  of 
items  with  a  lower  unit  cost  for  commercial 
marketing.  We  will  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  product  differentiation.  Whoever 
heard  of  color  coordinated  space  capsules  or 
a  Hercules  missile  with  tail  fins? 

New  products  mtist  be  developed.  Thus 
far,  the  efforts  of  a  few  defense  oontractors 
to  develop  oonunerclal  lines  of  production 
have  not  been  dramatically  successful.  Mar- 
ginal profits  forced  many  firms  to  abandon 
even  theee  lilmted  efforts.  In  part  this  may 
be  due  to  an  abaence  of  promotional  and 
marketing  skills.  When  your  customer  Is 
assured  in  advance,  there  is  no  need  to  com- 
pete for  sales.  Besides,  there  wouldn't  be 
much  advertising  mileage  in  asserting  that 
you  produced  the  second  best  guided  missile. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  ot  these  proUems 
can  be  faced  by  Government,  Industry,  and 
university  working  together.  I  am  hopeful 
because  we  have  a  vast  reserve  of  imagination 


and  inventiveness  among  our  skilled  pro- 
feeslanal  people.  The  same  people  who  put 
John  Glenn  in  ort>lt  and  built  the  Nike-Zeus 
mlasile  can  turn  their  innovative  minds  to- 
ward the  solution  at  other  pressing  needs. 

The  possibilities  for  civilian  production  are 
llmitleas:  modernization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  a  nimiber  of  existing  industries;  ex- 
pfuided  research  efforts  in  health  and  medi- 
cal technology;  ImjMwved  transportation  sys- 
tems and  facilities;  meaningful  control  of 
air  and  water  pollution;  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  power;  greater  exploration  of 
civilian  applications  of  our  space  technology; 
to  name  just  a  few. 

We  have  only  begun  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous market  potential  of  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world.  Computer  technology 
can  be  applied  to  the  develc^jment  ot  eco- 
nomic projects  for  developing  nations.  This 
approach  is  being  used  today  to  draw  up  a 
model  for  economic  growth  in  Venezuela. 

These  are  exciting  challenges  which  call 
for  the  most  creative  response  which  we,  as 
a  nation,  can  bring  to  them. 

Th\B  ceremony  here  today  represents  just 
such  a  creative  response.  Northeastern 
University's  suburban  campus  here  In  Burl- 
ington is  one  of  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ments we  have  seen  in  this  whole  field.  It 
Is  a  perfect  example  of  Oovernment-lndus- 
try-university  cooperation  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier.  Those  who  teach  and  study 
here  will  make  tremendous  contributions  to 
our  defense  indttstries  emd  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  inevitable  transitions  to  civilian 
production. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  indiistrial 
firms  in  the  area  have  made  it  possible  for 
their  personnel  to  attend  courses — and  that 
the  university  is  working  with  local  school 
systems  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to 
keep  their  skills  updated.  From  what  I  can 
tell,  everything  has  been  done  to  make  this 
campus  a  vital  center  for  the  continued 
prosperity  and  djrnamism  of  the  area. 

Here  is  a  laboratory  where  we  can  con- 
found the  skeptics  who  question  our  ability 
to  make  the  transition  from  a  military  to  a 
civilian  orientation.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  be  here  today  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
all  those  who  have  given  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  development  of  this  exciting 
new  facility.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  North- 
eastern to  the  Fifth  District  and  I  feel  siire 
that  we  will  thrive  and  prosper  together  in 
the  years  ahead. 


The  Fnhire  of  Basinesi  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Mrs.  Olive  Ann  Beech,  presi- 
dent of  Beech  Aircraft  Corp..  of  Wichita. 
Kans..  and  published  in  the  Jime  issue  of 
National  Aeronautics  magazine.  Mrs. 
Beech  has  knowledgeably  and  effectively 
emphasized  the  contribution  of  aviation 
to  the  growth  of  business  and  Industry 
in  the  United  States.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

As  I  See  the  Furtmx  or  Business  Aviation 
(By  Olive  Ann  Beech) 

The  growth  ot  aviation  is  Indicative  of  this 
Nation's  leadership  In  the  world  of  flight. 


Today  the  aerospace  industry  is  the  largest 
single  Industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
part  that  business  aviation  is  contributing  is 
very  real  and  quite  noteworthy. 

Today  there  are  more  than  40,000  company 
and  privately  owned  business  airplanes  fiown 
within  the  continental  United  States  alone. 
This  business  fleet  Is  20  times  the  number  of 
domestic  airliners,  and  more  than  double 
the  U£.  military  fleet.  Additionally,  there 
are  about  40,000  utility-type  civil  aircraft 
operated  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes — 
agricultvu-e,  aircargo  and  taxi  service,  in- 
struction, charter,  geophysical  research,  sur- 
vey and  patrol,  and  nonbusiness  personal 
vise. 

These  80.000  business  and  utility  aircraft 
comprise  what  our  indiistry  calls  general 
aviation.  They  operate  to  and  from  nearly 
8,000  airports  in  the  United  States.  They 
fly  a  combined  total  of  more  than  13  milUon 
hours  annually.  They  take  their  passengers 
where  they  want  to  go,  when  they  want  to  go. 
This  Is  the  fastest  growing  segment  at  all 
aviation.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  esti- 
mates that  by  1968  there  will  be  09,000  active 
aircraft  in  general  aviation  flying  more  than 
17  million  hours  annually.  Of  this  increase, 
business  fljring  and  personal  flying  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  most  of  the  growth  be- 
cause of  the  profitable  contributions  these 
aircraft  make  for  their  owners. 

The  business  airplane  fleet  In  1963  flew 
over  6,700,000  hours.  It  has  doubled  In  size 
since  1950,  and  it  is  exi}ected  to  double  again 
by  1970.  It  flies  over  3  million  miles  each 
day  of  the  week,  or  more  than  a  billion  miles 
a  year. 

Thus  a  new  era  in  business  history  Is  being 
written  and  bettered  every  year  because  at 
the  benefits  and  the  advantages  at  a  proven 
new  system  of  faster  transportation  for 
business. 

New  concepts  of  business  geography  have 
been  established  by  company-owned  air- 
planes. Modem  business  market  opportu- 
nities stretch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  older 
travel  and  transport  methods.  Tcxlay  there 
are  some  8,000  airports  throughout  this  Na- 
tion, but  fewer  than  600  of  them  are  served 
by  scheduled  commercial  airlines.  Thus  the 
fast,  comfortable,  economical  practical  mo- 
bility of  the  private  plane  permits  busy  peo- 
ple to  go  where  they  want  to  go,  when  they 
want  to  go,  on  schedules  that  fit  their  busi- 
ness and  professional  requirements. 

The  fact  that  executive  travel  by  air  saves 
up  to  76  percent  travel  time  is  by  itself  one 
prime  factor  for  the  continued  growth  of 
business  aviation.  Certainly  the  company- 
owned  business  plane  represents  one  of  the 
most  efficient  business  machines  ever  nuule 
available  t .  American  industry.  Throughout 
the  entire  free  world  business  enterprises  are 
profiting  through  a  wide  variety  of  xues  of 
America's  fine  fleet  of  business  aircraft. 

Business  aviation  has  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  the  past  15  years — we  have 
soiind  reasons  to  be  highly  enthusiastic 
about  the  growth  years  that  lie  ahead.  De- 
spite the  present  widespread  use  of  personal 
planes  for  business,  we  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  Industry  surveys  reveal  that  of 
the  3,000  leading  industrial  and  commercial 
companies  in  the  United  States,  less  than  12 
percent  have  airplanes.  This  leaves  market 
potentials  of  great  magnitude  for  our  in- 
dustry. Added  to  this,  of  course,  are  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  companies,  in- 
dependent btislnessmen  and  professional  men 
who  need  and  can  afford  the  profltmaking, 
timesavlng  benefits  of  personal  air  trans- 
portation. 

We  know  that  in  the  years  ahead  business 
airplanes  will  contribute  more  benefits  to 
more  individuals,  businesses,  and  communi- 
ties. For  our  great  industry  the  future  def- 
initely holds  bright  and  almost  limitless 
horizons. 
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EXTENS:  ON  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  Ji  )HN  R.  PILUON 

or   NXW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOna  !  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesc  ay.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  PILLICN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  1  as  failed  to  give  its  citi- 
zens or  the  pec  pies  of  the  world  an  as- 
piration. No  meaningful  world  move- 
ment can  be  la  imched  without  a  cause, 
policies  and  an  trganization. 

The  most  val  il  cause  to  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  woild  can  aspire  Is  that  of 
stdrltual.  poUtlc  il  and  economic  freedom. 
freedom  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Soviet- 
Communist  goa  s  and  actualities. 
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Mr.  Walter  V 
director  of  the 


Chopyk.  public  relations 
United  Anti-Communist 
Action  Committ  je  of  Western  New  Yoric, 
has  urged  that  t  le  United  ;3tates  demand 
self -detennlnatl  on  for  the  satellite  and 
cmDtive  nations  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  He 
pnvoses  that  f n  e  elections  be  held  under 
United  Nations  i  upervision. 

The  Uhited  S  ates  ought  to  repeatedly 
demand  the  res  Uzation  of  the  principle 
of  self-determit  ation  by  means  of  free 
elections.  TTiis  principle  and  a  program 
for  its  attalnme  at  must  become  a  basic 
part  of  T3S.  f orefcn  policy. 

Mr.  Chcvyk  recently  addressed  the 
Kenilworth  volinteer  Are  company,  of 
Tozutwanda.  N.Y  .  on  this  subject. 

His  concise  ar  d  excellent  address  fol- 
lows: 

PSAC^rui,  IkSINTEG  UTION  OV  THE  RZD  RUSSIAN 

Emfixx 

Good  mcarnlng.  ]  adies  and  gentlemen.  We 
have  seen  this  n  oming  tlie  technique*  of 
■ubrenlon  H>pUe<]  by  the  Soviet  Union  used 
In  e^>turlng  as  owe  free  and  Independent 
natlone  and  placln  j  them  In  lu  prlaon  house 
Ot  nations  and  ble  sdlng  their  wealth  for  the 
Soviet  master  p  an  of  world  conquest. 
Through  the  use  o :  diplomatic  duplicity,  the 
U.S.S  Ji.  U  also  usl  ig  the  West  to  supply  Her 
the  tools  of  conqi  est. 

Congressman  Qiekaid  Lipscomb,  of  Cali- 
fornia. recenUy  seated:  "The  Washington 
admlnlstraUon  hai  a  peculiar  desire  to  both 
light  communism  \  nd  to  feed  It  at  the  same 
time."  So  far,  tT)  0  bUllon  has  been  spent 
over  the  16  years  1  o  light  communism.  We 
lost  thousands  of  i  len  in  Korea,  and  Ameri- 
can serrlcemen  an  dying  dally  in  Vietnam. 
Lest  we  forget,  ( ur  Defense  Department 
spends  bunons  of  c  ollars  to  maintain  an  ar- 
senal to  answer  t]»e  Communist  threat  to 
"bury  us." 

The  recent  declsk  n  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  sell  about  100  ml  Jlon  bushels  of  American 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  plus  the  Canadian 
wheat  sold  (much  >f  it  wlU  be  turned  Into 
industrial  alcohol)  s  certainly  going  to  facil- 
itate the  aggressive  plans  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  sustain  Itself  with 
food,  providing  that  it  were  not  the  fact  that 
au  of  Its  capital  an  i  energy  is  currently  be- 
ing devoted  to  th4  manufacturing  of  war 
eqiilpment  and  hei  ivy  machinery.  Moscow 
to  now  supplying  a-ms.  planes,  and  techni- 
cal equipment  to  1  idonesla  for  It  to  attack 
Ualaysta:  to  Cuba  In  order  to  foster  Com- 
munist upheavato:  ind  revolts  In  Veneauela 
and  elsewhere  In  Lai  in  America;  and  to  Com- 
munist gueiTUlas  Ix  I«os. 

While  the  West.  L  i  the  meantime,  U  shor- 
ing up  the  Soviet  Ui  lion.  Khrushchev  to  con- 
tinually selling  hto  xwztotence  policy  to  hto 


suppliers.    So  It  goes,  and  hto  territorial  ex- 
pansion plans  continue  on  and  on. 

Today,  the  average  man  feels  that  the  only 
method  that  can  be  used  In  stopping  thto 
plodding  Frankenstein,  which  the  West  has 
helped  to  buUd.  to  war.  He  fears  It.  doeent 
want  tt.  The  average  man  knows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  be  stopped  before  It  en- 
gulfs him.  The  fear  of  a  nuclear  attack  has 
also  paralyzed  him,  a  Job  of  the  Red  parrots 
well  done. 

However,  today  a  solution  to  dismember- 
ing thto  Frankenstein  and  putting  him  down 
to  hto  size  CBJO.  be  accomplished  without  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  without  blood- 
shed. The  secret  weapon  that  the  West  has 
extote  in  the  UJ».  Charter,  which  reads: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  NaUons  are 
(art.  1.  sec.  2) :  "To  develop  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  Peebles." 

Accordingly,  all  captive  nations  should  be 
granted  the  right  to  hold  elections  under 
UJf.  supervtolon.  to  determine  whether  they 
wish  to  be  fxirther  enslaved  by  their  ruthless 
totalitarian,  despotic  dictator  or  again  estab- 
lish their  free  independent  nations,  and 
finally  breathe  their  long-awaited  fresh  air  of 
freedom  from  the  stench  of  captivity  In  a 
subjugated  nation  or  a  Siberian  concentra- 
tion camp.  Ninety-nine  percent  will  choose 
freedom. 

Finally,  fellow  Americans,  here  we  have  a 
secret  weapon  on  our  doorstep,  with  which  to 
peacefully  dtolntegrate  the  Red  Russian  co- 
lonial empire,  why  don't  we  use  it  now? 

Later  could  be  too  late. 


President  Johnson  Honors  Small  Batiness- 
man  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1964,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House,  at  which  time 
President  Johnson  presented  the  award 
to  the  small  businessman  of  the  year 
Mr.  Berkley  W.  Bedell,  of  Spirit  Lake' 
Iowa. 

In  making  the  presentation  the  Presi- 
dent paid  tribute  to  all  small  business- 
men of  the  Nation  and  pointed  out  the 
strong  role  which  they  play  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  He  also  announced  the 
beginning  of  a  liberalized  naUonwlde 
lending  program  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  geared  to  the  needs  of 
very  small  businesses. 

It  is  felt  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  the  President's  statement 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  remarks 
at  the  presentation  of  the  award  to  the 
small  businessman  of  the  year,  follow: 

Th*  Whitk  HotrsK  Remarks  or  the  President 
ON  THE  Occasion  or  the  Presentation  or 

THX  AWAU)  TO  THE  SMALL   BUSINESSMAN  OF 

THE  Yeae.  Beuclet  W.  Bedell.  or  SpiHrr 
Lake.  Iowa,  in  Plowes  Garden,  the  White 
House 

Mr.  Foley.  Miss  McKee.  and  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, there  to  a  proverb  which  says  "Seest 
thou  a  man  dUlgent  In  hto  business;  he  stiall 
stand  before  kings.  He  shall  not  stand  be- 
fore mean  mm." 

We  don't  have  a  king  handy,  but  I  hope 


that  you  men  who  have  been  so  diligent  In 
your  business  will  appreciate  a  president  In- 
stead and  allow  that  kind  of  a  substitute. 

I  appreciate  your  coming  here  to  the  White 
House  this  morning.  I  especially  apiweclate 
the  service  you  render  as  members  of  the 
National  Advtoory  CouncU  for  Small  Busi- 
ness. The  Greek  philosopher  who  said  that 
giving  advice  Is  the  easiest  thing  In  the  world 
lived  a  long  time  before  businessmen  had  to 
fill  out  so  many  forms  and  reports.  He  might 
not  say  that  If  he  were  living  today. 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  about  all 
of  these  reports  and  all  of  these  forms  and 
also  about  the  excessive  publications  and 
pamphlets  that  businessmen  get  In  the  mall 
I  became  Interested  In  this  when  a  small 
business  man  told  a  member  of  my  staff  that 
he  was  being  flooded  by  pamphlets  advtolng 
him  how  to  step  up  egg  production  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  He  manufactures  plumblnK 
fixtures  in  the  Midwest. 

My  campaign  to  already  paying  off  We 
have  eliminated  141  publications  at  savings 
In  expess  of  $1  million  a  year.  We  have  re- 
duced by  98  the  number  of  questionnaires 
and  other  reports  which  private  citizens  had 
been  expected  to  fill  out  and  return  to  their 
Government. 

We  may  have  come  a  long  way  since  Samuel 
Adams  said.  "Thto  Is  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers." but  small  businesses  still  provide 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  goods  and  services 
This  administration  has  those  smaU  busi- 
nessmen very  much  in  mind  every  day.  Since 
1960.  we  have  Increased  the  nimiber  of  In- 
dividual business  loans  by  4,000— from  13  000 
to  17.000.  The  dollar  amount  of  those  loans 
has  increased  from  $636  to  9942  million. 

Our  efforts  to  Insure  that  smaU  firms  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  the  Government  purchas- 
ing dollar  have  almost  doubled  the  amount 
from  »2.5  blUlon  to  more  than  $4.7  billion 
In  3  years.  We  have  more  than  tripled  loans 
to  State  and  local  development  companies 
which  are  set  up  by  pubUc  spirited  citizens 
to  bring  new  economic  life  to  their  com- 
munity. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
are  beginning  a  liberalized  nationwide  lend- 
ing program  geared  to  the  needs  of  very 
small  businesses.  Thto  program  will  be 
known  as  SBA's  small  loan  program,  and 
will  make  It  easier  for  businessmen  to  obtain 
loans  of  up  to  $15,000  for  a  maximum  of  6 
years. 

I  am  also  extremely  happy  to  welcome  here 
this  morning  the  winner  of  the  First  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Tear  Award.  Mr.  Berkley 
W.  Bedell — one  of  those  rare  men  whose 
pleasure  to  theh-  business,  and  whose  business 
is  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bedell  represents  millions  of  American 
businessmen  who  are  in  the  words  of  the 
script\u-e,  "not  slothfiil  in  business  but  fer- 
vant  In  spirit."  Your  Imagination  and  your 
industry  are  typical  of  the  qualities  that 
built  America,  and  will  keep  It  growing 
stronger. 

I  know  the  people  back  home  In  Spirit 
Lake.  Iowa,  and  your  Senators  and  your  Con- 
gressmen, are  proud  of  you.  Mr.  Bedell.  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  present  this 
award  to  you  formally  today. 


School  Prayers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  LEGGETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  spUt  in  thinking 


within  and  between  religions  over  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  BiU  of  Rights 
to  allegedly  bring  our  prayers  back  to 
school.  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
House  the  testimony  of  Father  William 
Kenealy.  professor  of  law  at  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School. 

With  Catholics  fighting  Catholics  and 
Methodists  fighting  Methodists,  an  ex- 
tremely poor  base  Is  contemplated  by 
the  Becker  amendment  for  the  further 
propagation  of  all  faiths. 

The  Lutherans  correctly  pointed  up 
last  year  that  what  is  this  homage  that 
we  give  to  God  on  a  nonsectarlan,  non- 
dominatlonal,  noncompulsory,  inconse- 
quential and  coUateral  basis  in  the  pub- 
lic schools? 

Let  us  bring  our  prayers  back  to  church 
where  they  belong  and  where  they  have 
been  in  my  home  State  for  over  62  years 
and  before. 

The  testimony  of  Father  Kenealy  fol- 
lows: 
Statement  bt   William  J.  Kenealy,   S.J. 

Gentlemen,  previously  testimony  at  thto 
hearing,  as  reported  In  the  press,  prompts  me 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  I  am 
neither  an  athetot,  nor  an  agnostic,  nor  a 
secularist,  nor  a  Communtot.  I  am  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  member  of 
the  Jesuit  Order,  a  lawyer  and  professor  In 
the  Boston  College  Law  School.  However,  I 
do  not  speak  for  the  CathoUc  Church,  or  for 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  for  Boston  CoUege. 
I  speak  for  myself  alone.  With  the  exception 
of  3  years  In  the  U.S.  Navy  In  World  War  n, 
I  have  been  continually  and  closely  Involved 
In  education,  as  a  student  or  as  a  teacher,  for 
54  years;  and  for  the  past  25  years  I  have 
taiight  various  law  courses,  with  a  particular 
Interest  in  constitutional  law,  especially  In 
the  field  of  clvU  rights. 

From  this  background,  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution by  Em  amendment  authorizing.  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  country,  those  pray- 
ers or  bible  retidlngB  which  were  outlawed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Engel  v.  Vitale  and 
Abinffton  School  Diatrict  v.  Schempp.  I  do 
not  subscribe,  by  any  means,  to  all  that  was 
said  In  the  opinions  expressed  in  Elngel  and 
In  Schempp.  but  I  do  agree  with  the  results. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  what  seems  to  me  the 
Court's  uncritical  Invocation  of  the  "wall  of 
separation"  metaphor,  nor  to  Its  simplistic 
interpretation  of  the  "establishment  of  re- 
ligion" clause  of  the  1st  amendment,  nor  to 
Its  mechanistic  Incorporation  of  that  clause 
into  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  But  I  do  beUeve  that  the  pray- 
ers and  bible  readings  condemned  by  Engel 
and  Schempp  were  violative  of  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  and  personal  right  of 
the  "free  exercise"  of  religion,  expressly  pro- 
tected against  Federal  action  by  the  Ist 
amendment,  and  properly  protected  against 
State  action  by  the  "due  process"  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Wherefore,  prescinding  from  the  dtoputes 
about  the  "establishment"  clause  which  have 
divided  constitutional  scholars  since  1947,  I 
oppose  any  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  nullify  the  results  of  Engel  and 
Schempp  precisely  because  any  such  amend- 
ment would  seriously  abridge  the  constitu- 
tional "free  exercise"  of  religion,  which  to 
beyond  all  dtopute  a  fundamental  personal 
right  implicit  In  the  concept  of  ordered  lib- 
erty and  essential  to  our  pluralistic  and  dem- 
ocratic society. 

For  we  are  a  pluralistic  society  whose  mem- 
bers adhere  to  many  religions  and  to  none. 
We  are  a  democratic  society  whose  members, 
regardless  of  religious  faith  or  lack  thereof, 
stand  equal  before  the  law.  Therefore  the 
constitutional  free  exercise  of  religion  means, 
not  merely  freedom  of  religion,  but  also  free- 


dom frcDi  religion  as  far  as  State  coercion  or 
prasmrs  to  oonoemed.  8iq>pose  a  State 
shouW  enact  a  statute  requiring  all  persons 
within  its  jurtodloUon  to  Join  some  church 
of  the  person's  choice — any  church,  Prot- 
estant, Jewtoh,  Catholic,  Buddhist,  or  any 
other — but  some  church.  This  would  be 
freedran  of  religion  In  a  restricted  and  Pick- 
wickian sense,  but  It  would  obviously  not  be 
the  constitutional  free  exercise  of  reUgion, 
precisely  because  it  would  not  be  freedom 
from  religion  as  far  as  State  coercion  or  pres- 
sure Is  concerned. 

So  too,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  a 
State  enactment  which  would  reqiiire  the 
profession  of  any  rellgloxis  belief,  the  per- 
formance of  any  religious  ritual,  the  recita- 
tion of  any  religious  prayer,  the  devotional 
reading  of  (or  Itoten  to)  any  religious  scrip- 
ture, would  obviously  violate  the  constitu- 
tional free  exercise  of  religion.  But  the  free 
exerctoe  of  rellgrlon  te  a  fundamental  per- 
sonal right  of  each  and  every  individual,  in- 
dependent of  political  controversies,  subject 
to  no  primaries  or  elections,  above  popular 
passions  and  majority  votes,  beyond  the 
power  of  State  ofllclals  and  local  school 
boards,  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and 
entrusted  by  It  to  the  protection  of  our 
courts.  I  would  not  abridge  It.  I  would 
keep  it  intact,  for  the  sake  of  ordered  liberty, 
civic  equality,  and  personal  dignity.  In  our 
pluraltotlc  and  democratic  society. 

The  free  exerctoe  of  religion  to  such  a  fun- 
damental personal  right  that,  long  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
occasion  In  1940  to  hold  It  applicable  to  the 
States  via  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  supreme  courts  of  half  a 
dozen  States  found  compulsory  religious  ex- 
ercises In  the  public  schools  In  violation  of 
their  respective  State  constitutions :  Wtocon- 
Bln  in  1890,  Illlnote  In  1910,  Louisiana  in 
1915,  Washington  In  1918.  South  Dakota  In 
1929.  and  Washington  In  1930.  Compulsion 
Is  incompatible  with  freedom. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  provide, 
not  for  compulsory,  but  for  voluntary  pray- 
ers and  Bible  readings;  that  dissenting  puplto 
may  be  excused  from  such  religious  exer- 
cises; and  therefore  that  religious  freedom  to 
neither  denied  nor  abridged.  But  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  to  not  a  sterile  legal  con- 
cept or  an  academic  abstraction.  It  to  a 
practical  freedom  In  the  real  context  of  a 
child's  life  In  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  The 
fact  that  some  pupUs.  or  theoretically  all 
puplto.  may  be  excused  from  the  officially 
scheduled  religious  exercises  does  not  obscure 
the  obligatory  nature  of  the  ceremony,  nor 
does  It  mitigate  the  serious  practical  pres- 
sure upon  the  dissenting  child  to  conform 
to  the  official  orthodoxy. 

Seventy-four  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wtoconsln,  In  Weiss  v.  District  Board.  76 
Wto.  177  (1890),  put  thfe  practicalities  of 
school  life  thto  way: 

"When  •  •  •  a  small  minority  of  the 
pupils  in  the  public  school  is  excluded  for 
any  cause  from  a  stated  school  exercise,  ptu-- 
tlcularly  when  such  a  cause  to  apparent  hos- 
tility to  the  Bible  which  a  majority  of  the 
other  pupils  have  been  taught  to  revere,  from 
that  moment  the  excluded  pupil  loses  caste 
with  his  feUows,  and  to  liable  to  be  regarded 
with  aversion  and  subjected  to  reproach  and 
insult." 

Fifty-four  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  in  Ring  v.  Board  of  Education,  246 
lU.  S34  (1910),  explained  the  same  reallUes 
as  follows : 

"The  exclusion  of  a  pupil  from  thto  part  of 
the  school  exercises  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
school  Joins,  separates  him  from  hto  fellows, 
puts  him  In  a  class  by  himself,  deprives  him 
of  hto  eqviality  with  the  other  puplto,  sub- 
jects him  to  a  religious  stigma,  and  places 
him  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  school,  which 
the  law  never  contemplated.  All  thto  be- 
cause of  hto  religious  belief." 


Forty-nine  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Loutol&na,  in  Herold  v.  Board  of  School 
Directors,  136  La.  1034  (1915),  described  the 
facts  In  these  words: 

"Excusing  such  children  on  religious 
grounds,  although  the  number  might  be  very 
small,  would  be  a  distinct  preference  in  favor 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  majority,  and 
would  work  a  discrimination  against  those 
who  were  excused.  The  exclusion  of  a  pupU 
under  such  circumstances  puts  h<m  In  a  class 
by  himself;  It  subjects  him  to  a  religious 
stigma;  and  all  because  of  l^s  religious 
belief." 

And  11  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  6f 
New  Jersey,  In  Tudor  v.  Board  of  Education, 
14  N.J.  31  (1953),  concluded  that  chUdren 
of  minority  groups,  who  decline  to  Join  in 
the  religious  activities  of  the  school,  will  be 
subjected  to  disadvantages  and  pressures  to 
conform,  and  that  a  supposition  to  the  con- 
trary "Ignores  the  realities  of  life."  In  the 
Tudor  case  the  New  Jersey  court  had  the 
benefit  of  extensive  testimony  by  behavioral 
sclenttote  concerning  the  effect  of  such  prac- 
tices upon  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of 
school  children.  It  would  seem  that,  as  with 
the  testimony  at  peychologtats  concerning 
the  harmful  effects  of  racial  segregation  In 
the  school  segregation  cases  of  1854,  tht  for- 
malized data  of  the  social  scientists  simply 
strengthened  the  findings  of  Inf  onnal  experi- 
ence and  corroborated  the  conclusions  ot 
common  sense. 

Moreover,  I  think  It  Important  to  note 
that  the  genuine  religious  freedom  of  both 
child  an^  parent  to  Involved.  The  primary 
right  of  education  Is  parental.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  Oregon 
school  case  of  1925  decided  unanimously  that 
"due  process"  Includes  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutional right  of  parents,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable State  standards  and  regulations,  to 
choose  the  education  of  their  children, 
whether  It  shall  be  private  or  public,  re- 
ligious or  nonrellgloue.  Freedom  ot  educa- 
tional philosophy,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  from  religion  as  far  as  State  co- 
ercion or  pressure  to  concerned,  are  constitu- 
ent elements  of  thto  fundamental  parental 
right. 

The  State  may  compel  a  chUd  to  attend  an 
accredited  school  of  the  parent's  free  choice; 
but  the  State  may  not  deny  or  unreasonably 
restrict  the  freedom  of  that  parental  choice. 
Similarly.  If  the  parent,  for  financial  or  other 
reasons,  has  no  actual  choice  but  to  send 
his  chUd  to  a  public  scho<d,  the  State  violates 
his  primary  parental  right  by  coercing  or 
pneflBUring  his  child  Into  rettglous  eserctoes 
against  his  pMtrental  will.  It  to  wrong  In 
principle,  wrong  against  both  parent  and 
child,  to  force  the  child  into  the  cruel  dilem- 
ma of  going  along  with  the  crowd  In  the 
classroom  or  of  obeying  his  parent  and  suf- 
fering the  consequences  at  the  hands  at  his 
unthinking  classmates.  I  would  rsspect  and 
protect  the  religious  freedom  of  both  parent 
and  child. 

But  what  of  the  spiritual  heritage  and 
religious  character  of  America?  The  Su- 
preme Court  itself  has  said,  in  Zorach  v. 
Clauson,  that  "We  are  a  religious  people 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
Being."  Some  of  our  religious  presupposi- 
tions are  set  out  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  expressly  referred  to  God.  to 
the  Creator,  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world,  and  expressly  committed  our  young 
nation  to  His  Divine  Providence.  Despite 
the  cynics  and  the  secularists,  and  the  moral 
evils  extoting  among  us,  we  are  In  fact  a  pre- 
dominantly religious  people  In  our  origins 
and  in  our  traditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  logic  of  our  political 
principles  and  constitutional  law  torcen  us 
to  attribute  thto  spiritual  heritage  and  re- 
ligioas  character  to  the  American  people,  the 
American  community,  the  American  society 
as  such,  and  not  to  the  Amftrican  constitu- 
tion, the  American  government,  the  Amer- 
ican state   as   such.    The  state  derives  Its 
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trom  society;  within  that 
the  state  governs  society: 
society.    One  of  the  mat- 
state  competence  to  re- 
aoclety  to  religious,  our 
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Afford  TO  Fight  an 


The  Morton  Salt  Co.  has  a  large  opera- 
tion In  the  llUi  0(xi«n«ssional  IMstrict  of 
California  and  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  reading  his  address  and  to  me 
it  offers  a  very  intelligent  program  of 
cooperatitxi  between  Gtovemment  and 
business  to  obviate  the  expense  and  trou- 
ble of  antitrust  suits. 

Mr.  Peterkin's  speech  follows : 
"Cah  a  CoicFAirr  Airoao  to  Pight  an  Anti- 
TBUST  Burr?" — A  Talk  bt  Daniel  PmR- 
KIN,    Jr..    Prxsidxnt,    Moston    Salt    Co., 
Chicago.  III..  Bxroas  ths  Commonwealth 
Club  of  Calzfosnia.  Mat  22,  1964 
The  title  of  my  talk  to  you  today  presents 
a  dUBciilt  question  not  only  for  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  CliU)  of  California,  but 
for  the  entire  business  community.     Pind- 
Ing  the  answer  has  imposed  on  me  the  obli- 
gation of  a  good  deal  of  thought  for  I  am  a 
veteran,    I    might   nay,    of    antitrust    suits. 
Since  the  question  has  a  negative  implica- 
tion, I  auT   inclined  to  seek  a  poeiUve  and 
constructive  answer  based  on  my  company's 
courtroom  experience  and  conclusions. 

The  answer  must  be  given  Ln  two  parts, 
and  the  first  part  to  a  blunt.  "No."  A  com- 
pany cannot  afford  to  fight  an  antitrust  suit. 
Fighting  any  kind  of  a  svUt  to  expensive.  It 
to  much  more  than  saying  to  yoxir  legal 
coxmsel.  "Look.  Bill,  the  Government  has 
Jumped  us.    Take  care  of  it,  will  you?" 

If  you  have  been  through  thto  kind  of 
fight,  and  I  daresay  quite  a  few  of  you  have, 
then  you  know  what  It  means.  Sooner  or 
later  it  involves  not  only  your  legal  staff  but 
your  entire  executive  personnel— practically 
everyone  In  the  end  except  the  Janitor  and 
the  office  boy  and  even  they  go  around  with 
a  worried  look.  It  Involves  endless  travel, 
correspondence,  phone  calls,  and  precloxis 
hours,  days,  months,  and  sometimes  years, 
which  cannot  well  be  spared  from  the  nor- 
mal conduct  of  anyone's  business. 

That's  why  I  say,  "No,  a  company  cannot 
afford  to  fight  an  antitrust  suit." 

But  I  immediately  have  to  qualify  that 
answer  with  the  opposite,  equally  blunt.  A 
ccanpany  caimot  afford  not  to  fight  an  antl- 
tnist  suit.  You  simply  cannot  let  the 
charges  stand  by  default.  You  know  you 
are  not  a  criminal  and  you  know  you  are 
innocent  of  any  criminal  Intent  no  matter 
what  the  newspapw  headlines  and  Govern- 
ment lawyers  may  Imply.  Hence,  by  every 
dlctete  of  your  personal  and  corporate  con- 
science, your  duty  to  clear.  You  must  de- 
fend yourself.  Your  first  and  chief  con- 
cern, of  course,  to  to  protect  the  good  name 
of  your  company.  But  your  obligation  goes 
even  further,  conceivably  It  entelto  not  only 
the  protection  of  your  own  company  but  the 
protection  <rf  the  Indiistry  of  which  yoxir 
company  to  part,  and  even.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  protection  trf  American  business 
as  a  whole. 

I  have  given  you  two  blunt  negative  an- 
swers; a  company  cannot  afford  to  fight  an 
antitrust  suit,  and  it  cannot  afford  not  to. 

Two  negatives  make  a  positive,  and  two 
minuses  make  a  pliis,  as  we  learned  In  those 
Innocent  years  In  algebra  class  before  we 
grappled  with  the  Insoluble  equations  of 
antitrust  Jurisprudence. 

COOPEKATION  MXCESSAKT 

The  positive  or  plus  factor  in  thto  case — 
and  business  must  find  it — to  some  means  to 
eliminate  the  need  to  fight  an  antitrust  sxilt. 
Such  suite  should  be  completely  uimecessary. 
and  with  mutual  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  Government  and  business 
people  they  need  not  arise. 
Thto  to  not  an  Impossible  task.  And.  it  to 
"intlal  for  the  economic  welfare  and  prog- 
I  of  our  country. 

President  Johnson  has  indicated  in  recent 
speeches  hto  readiness  to  cooperate  with  busi- 
ness. Business,  I  am  sure,  to  equally  ready 
to  let  the  old  wounds  heal  and  try  once  more 


to  dear  up  the  old  mtounderstondings  it 
wUl  take  more,  however,  than  good  will  on 
the  part  of  President  Johnson  and  business 
leaders  to  dig  out  the  root  of  the  problem. 

I  have  given  thto  matter  a  good  deal  or 
thought  and  It  seems  to  me  our  troubles  stem 
from  a  belief,  rather  a  kind  of  rellgloxis  zeal 
by  many  career  officials  in  Washington  that 
they  are  pursuing  some  Holy  GraU  and  that 
business  to  the  dragon  they  have  to  slay. 
The  economic  Ignorance  that  abounds  In  our 
land  allows  thto  fantasy  to  go  unchallenged. 
But  there  are  some  solutions  for  thto. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  what  are  my  cre- 
dentials to  talk  so  freely  on  antitrust  matters 
and  economics.  Let  me  start  by  saying  that 
salt  to  a  very  tough  highly  competitive  busi- 
ness. I  have  been  In  It  aU  my  life,  as  was 
my  father  before  me.  Salt  has  an  ancient 
and  fascinating  htotory.  It  was  the  first  arU- 
cle  of  commerce.  All  clvUization  depended 
on  it,  and  still  does.  Wars  were  fought  over 
it  and  it  brought  wealth  and  power  to  the 
nations  that  controlled  It. 

Today,  although  it  has  thousands  of  In- 
dustrial uses— it's  In  your  fountain  pen,  your 
suit  of  clothes,  even  your  wife's  lipstick- it 
U  a  low-cost  product  with  a  profit  In  pennies 
The  basic  economic  laws,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  of  the  marketplace,  have  been 
functioning  for  a  long,  long  time  In  the  salt 
business.  The  bones  of  companies  that 
couldn't  meet  the  competition  streteh  all 
the  way  back  to  colonial  times. 

SALT.    TECHNOLOCT    AND     ECONOMICS 

Of  oourse,  anyone  can  make  salt.  You 
can  scoop  up  a  pan  of  sea  water  from  the 
bay  and  let  it  evaporate  In  the  sun  in  your 
back  yard.  You'll  have  solar  salt,  after  a 
fashion.  But  it  takes  a  high  order  of  tech- 
nology and  a  heavy  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  to  make  salt  of  top  purity  for  a 
few  cente  a  pound,  blasting  It  out  of  mines, 
pumping  it  from  deep  brine  welto,  drying  it 
from  sea  water,  and  shipping  It  to  market  by 
the  ounce  and  by  the  ton.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  am  tn  six  or  seven  different  businesses,  not 
Juat  one. 

I  cite  these  facte  of  life  of  my  business 
merely  to  show  that  between  the  range  of 
production,  storage,  shipping  and  marketing 
problems  of  our  principal  product  and  fight- 
ing the  competition  In  the  some  three  dozen 
industries  we  serve,  I  have  had  to  learn  a 
bit  about  economics.  Fve  learned  not  how 
the  economy  works  In  theory,  but  how  It 
works  In  actuality.  And,  you'll  agree,  there's 
a  difference.  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  that 
knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  thto  group, 
which  was  attained  the  same  way.  In  the 
marketplace,  at  least  given  equal  credence 
with  the  theories  of  professional  men  who 
never  set  foot  in  that  arena. 

As  to  the  antitrust  laws  which  enmesh  us 
so  tightly,  they  now  constitute  a  body  of  doc- 
trine containing  so  much  conflict,  contradic- 
tion and  confusion  that  it  to  virtually  Im- 
possible for  a  businessman  to  conduct  his 
business  without  violating  one  or  more 
stotutes  every  day. 

My  company  defended  Itself  in  a  criminal 
antitnist  suit  that  concerned  our  pricing 
of  rock  salt  for  highway  use.  We  fought 
that  suit  for  12  months,  but  I  will  not  bore 
you  with  the  detalto.  It  to  perhaps  enough 
to  say  we  were  successful  and  we  were  ac- 
quitted. Subsequently,  we  have  had  to  de- 
fend ourselves  in  a  civil  suit,  the  outcome 
of  which  to  pending,  brought  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  exactly  the  same  evidence. 

ANTITSUST    laSXTMDZaSTANDINGS 

No  lees  an  Idustzlaltot  than  Benjamin 
Pairless.  former  president  of  United  Stetes 
Steel,  recognized  years  ago  the  impossibility 
of  trying  to  run  a  business  profltebly  and 
with  strict  legality  under  the  crazy  qollt  of 
antitrust  doctrine.  Ur.  Pairless  said,  "We 
have  on  our  Pederal  stetute  books  a  complete 
hodgepodge  of  so-called  'anUtrust'  laws 
which   have  been  allowed   to  grow   for   60 
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years  and  wbleh  cannot  be  reoonclled  with 
e€ich  other." 

The  situation  to  worse  today  and  many 
businessmen  are  guilty  In  the  eyes  of  Wash- 
ington's antitrust  proeecut<»s  of  criminal 
conduct  even  before  they  see  tried.  Uh- 
f ortunately,  they  are  often  guUty  In  the  eyes 
of  a  substantial  segment  of  the  public  which 
too  often  assumes,  without  knowing  the 
facte,  that  a  Government  antitrust  Indict- 
ment to  tentamount  to  proof  erf  wrongdoing. 
A  large  part  of  the  public  also  assumes,  er- 
roneously, that  a  "no  CMitest"  plea  to  an  ad- 
mission of  gxillt. 

That  to  why  business  as  a  ^lole  needs  the 
protection  of  each  of  Ite  Individual  meinbers. 
That  is  why  every  successful  defense  of  an 
antitrust  suit  Imparts  a  little  more  of  the 
glow  of  health  and  Integrity  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  business  as  a  whole. 

THE   OOVERNMENT'8   ROLE 

Some  studente  of  the  antltrxist  laws  advo- 
cate their  wholesale  repeal.  Most  thought- 
ful bxislnessmen  would  regard  this  as  a  long 
step  backward  Into  a  primitive  economy  that 
no  longer  exlste.  Such  a  proposal  to  thor- 
oughly Impractical;  moreover,  It  to  unde- 
sirable. These  laws  were  pmssed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  and  the  people  includes 
us.  The  government's  role  Is  to  make  sure 
the  laws  protect  all  the  people  from  economic 
harm. 

Since  the  laws  are  a  hodge-podge  and  re- 
peal should  not  even  be  considered,  what  Is 
left?  The  best  solution,  I  think,  to  for  busi- 
ness to  arrive  at  some  prior  understanding 
with  the  Government,  before  trouble  begins, 
on  how  bxisiness  Is  supposed  to  interpret  the 
laws.  Many  of  these  matters  that  reach 
coxirt  are  completely  legal  technicalities. 

How  do  we  achieve  this  understendlng? 
Well,  the  mechanics  of  setting  up  a  meeting, 
or  a  seminar,  if  you  will,  are  simple.  On  the 
initiative  of  business,  representatives  of  in- 
dustry may  meet  with  representetives  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  members  of  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees.  Justice 
Department  attorneys,  and  with  anyone  else 
In  Washington — Including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  President  If  the  subject  is  of 
sufficient  Importance — to  dissipate  the  mias- 
ma of  mlsunderstsmdlng  which  enshrouds 
the  entire  body  of  antitrust  legislation. 

We  need  to  know  whether  the  sort  of  som- 
petitive  practices  we  deem  fair  and  practical, 
and  which  arise  naturally  In  the  market 
place,  will  be  construed  as  Illegal  and  action- 
able vmder  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Robin - 
son-Patmaix.Act.  or  possibly  both. 

We  need  to  know  whether  a  price  structure 
which  we  know  to  be  honest  and  equitable 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our  cvistomers 
win  'be  held  discriminatory  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Act. 

We  need  to  know  that  our  Government  to 
working  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  In- 
cluding us,  giving  business  as  well  as  every- 
one else  a  fair  treatment. 

Business  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  If  we  can 
sit  down  with  Government  people  and  try  to 
find  out  what  practices  Government  men 
Interpret  as  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
To  prevent  a  suit,  business  must  know  Just 
where  it  stands  vrtth  Government.  I  am  siire 
we  can  tell  Government  where  we  stand.  If 
Government  can  do  the  same  for  us,  we  will 
know  how  to  conduct  ovir  bxislness  in  the 
future  to  keep  off  the  legal  rocks  and  shoals. 
If  Oovernment  lawyers  cannot  do  that — if 
they  arc  unable  to  define  the  lines  between 
legal  and  illegal  conduct  as  that  conduct 
relates  to  the  antitrust  stetutes,  then  they 
are  persecuting  not  proeecutlng  business. 

I  have  a  further  suggestion.  I  think  a 
graduate  school  of  business  practices  should 
be  set  up  with  "exchange  students"  from 
Government  and  biisiness.  We  could  take 
turns  being  teacher  and  pupil.  For  we  have 
mainly  constructive  policies  of  proved  suc- 
cess  and  public   beneflta  to  expound.    We 


could  learn,  <m  the  other  hand,  at  least  what 
appear  to  be.  In  the  eyes  of  Government  peo- 
ple, the  long-range  consequences  of  some 
present  economic  practices. 

The  key  ttilng  to  eaposure  to  each  other's 
Ideaa.  We  meet  bere  smarting  from  the  scars 
of  our  economic  wars  and  ready  to  battle 
ftgi^iiii  If  need  be.  The  Government  people 
meet  In  their  groups  and  perhaps  pat  each 
other  on  the  back  for  successful  encounters 
with  the  business  dragon.  We  need  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  fix  oxir  eyes 
on  our  common  goata. 

Our  economy  to  vast,  Ite  complexities  are 
staggering.  It  to  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that 
how  It  works  and  why  it  works  to  so  poorly 
comprehended  by  most  of  the  public.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  was  shocked  the  other  day  to  read 
that  a  survey  of  college  seniors  showed  that 
two-thirds  of  the  women  felt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ^^"^'M  control  production  and 
prices. 

Just  think,  these  young  women  have  prob- 
ably had  all  the  Instruction  on  economics 
that  they  wiU  get  In  their  lifetime.  They 
will  go  on  to  careers  and  families  without 
the  slightest  understanding  of  how  quickly 
thto  Nation  would  stagnate  and  ite  prosperity 
crumble  under  such  a  system.  They  have 
no  concept  of  how  many  of  the  benefite  I'm 
sure  they  cherish  have  been  created  and  are 
sustained  by  our  free  economy,  by  business. 
Something  to  very  wrong  when  the  sources 
of  a  standard  of  living  that  to  the  envy  of  the 
world  to  mtounderstood  so  badly.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  waging  an  antipoverty  war.  What 
to  the  great  need?  Jobs,  a  million  more  Jobs, 
at  least.  But  Government  cannot  create 
Jobs  any  more  than  it  can  create  wealth. 

The  so\irce  of  Jobs  is  an  employer — a  bus- 
inessman. Businessmen  using  the  profite 
from  their  enterprises  risk  that  money  to 
expand,  to  grow,  to  progress,  and  In  so  doing 
they  add  to  the  Nation's  Jobs  and  the  Na- 
tion's wealth. 

I  dont  see  how  there  can  be  any  queRtlon 
of  thto  simple  fact.  Yet  we  must  realize  that 
among  millions  of  persons,  and  as  I  said 
before,  some  of  the  career  offlclato  In  Wash- 
ington, there  Is  a  tendency  to  regard  busi- 
nessmen as  potential  conspirators  engaged 
only  In  unsavory  pursulte. 

MUTUAL  UNDEBSTAKDING  A  MUST 

The  American  businessman  has  contributed 
hugely  to  his  country's  greatness,  and  hto 
producte  and  management  talente  have 
helped  win  hto  country's  wars.  For  these 
reasons,  and  for  reasons  of  ordinary  decency 
and  Justtice.  I  am  disturbed  at  the  reputetlon 
currently  assigned  to  the  businessman,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  largest  responsibili- 
ties, that  he  to.  Ipso  facto,  a  public  enemy 
if  not  a  criminal.  I  am  getting  particularly 
annoyed  at  the  assumption  that  the  out- 
standingly successful  businessman  could 
have  achieved  his  success  only  through  un- 
fair competition,  monopoltotlc  practices, 
price  fixing  and  all  the  other  alleged  sins 
that  are  inevitably  related  by  ignorant  or 
jealoxis  p>eople  to  business  success. 

Thto  warped  opinion  of  the  business  world 
and  the  responsible  companies  that  are  Ite 
core  is  surprising.  Some  of  your  forefathers 
came  West  to  help  build  thto  magnificent 
city  of  San  Frandsco.  They  led  wagcms 
built  by  honest  businessmen.  They  carried 
rifles  and  axes  forged  by  factories  of  Integrity. 
I  like  to  think.  In  fact  I  am  sure,  that  some 
of  those  pioneers  carried  good  salt  from  our 
warehouse  set  up  In  Chicago  nearly  125  years 
ago,  for  there  was  no  salt  to  be  had  on  the 
long  trek  across  the  plains. 

Today,  of  course,  San  Francisco  to  one  of 
the  principal  solar  salt  producing  areas  in 
the  United  Stetes.  Our  company  has  a  plant 
near  here  at  Newark  from  which  we  conduct 
our  campaign  to  capture  all  the  salt  business 
of  the  west  coast. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  we  all 
need  now  and  then  to  remind  ourselves  of 


the  nation  lU  welfare  and  tbe  obligation  on 
all  of  us  to  advance  it.  We  are  not  a  set  of 
warring  tribes,  but  one  Natiosi.  As  Saint 
Paul  told  the  bickering  Chrtotians  of  2,000 
years  ago,  the  eye  to  no  good  without  the 
hand,  the  head  no  good  without  tbe  feet,  all 
parte  are  needed  for  the  body. 

Government  servante  are  as  human  as  we, 
and  capable  of  constructive  thinking.  It  to 
constructive  and  In  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise in  a  free  society  to  seek  to  restore  the 
cooperation  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness. 

Business  to  ready  to  try,  I'm  sure.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  Indicated  he  would  like  to 
see  more  tinderstandlng  and  cooperation. 
Now  how  about  the  people  who  nm  the  bu- 
reaus and  regulatory  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton? I  hope  they  will  Join  in  a  common 
effort  which  would  benefit  everyone. 


No  Braceros,  No  Nothing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 19$4 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
newsletter  published  by  the  firm  of 
Mendelson-Zeller  Co.,  Inc.,  growers  and 
shippers  in  California,  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  persons  either  for  or  against 
Public  Law  78.  which  will  expire  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year.  We  will  undoubt- 
edly be  reading  many  such  articles  in  the 
future,  so  I  commend  this  one  to  my  col- 
leasrues  as  an  indication  of  grower  con- 
cern in  the  State  of  California: 

No  Braceros,  No  Nothin' 
As  you  know,  the  Mexican  bracero  program 
will  expire  December  31.  Tired  with  being  a 
political  football,  disgusted  with  do-gooders 
who  at  the  very  best  are  stupidly  ignorant  of 
the  true  situation,  fed  up  with  crackpot 
speeches  by  people  from  nonfarmlng  Stetes, 
California  agricvilture  finally  gave  up  the  • 
ghost  and  told  the  Stete  and  Federal  labor 
offlclato  that  It  would  not  ask  for  a  renewal 
of  the  bracero  program  but  would  try  to  live 
with  any  sort  of  plan  the  Government  people 
would  work  out.  Agriculture  has  promised, 
offered,  and  is  willing  to  help  In  any  system 
which  woxild  furnish  reltoble  labor  for  our 
crops. 

Since  then,  the  air  has  been  filled  with 
suggestions,  recommendations,  and  some  of 
the  damndest  ideas  ever  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
farmers  and  growers.  Someone  has  suddenly 
learned  that  the  so-called  pool  of  unem- 
plo3red  labor  available  to  agriculture  after 
deducting  women,  teenagers,  children,  sick 
people,  half  drunks,  full  drunks,  quarter 
drunks,  social  security  collectors,  and  Just- 
too-tlred-to-work  people  might  possibly  add 
up  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Of  the  tenth 
of  1  percent  maybe  half  of  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent  get  their  fill  of  cantaloupe  picking, 
lettuce  cutting,  snd  berry  picking  within  18 
minutes  after  storting  to  work  in  the  dust 
and  hot  sun. 

Just  to  mention  something  with  which  we 
are  closely  connected,  there  are  today  in 
Orange  County  probably  5.000  strawberry 
pickers.  Outside  of  the  braceros  and  "green 
card"  Mexican  workers  probably  less  than  5 
percent  to  domestic  labor.  You  realise  that 
before  a  grower  can  hire  braceros  he  must 
have  exhausted  all  passible  sources  for  do- 
mestic labor.  At  one  time  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, when  our  people  sent  out  a  coil  to  Gov- 
enunent  agencies,  we  got  some  50  or  60  peo- 
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A  Can  for  Lctioa  n  Vietium 


EXTENSICfJ  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THdMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  I'AsazmnoH 
IN  IBB  HOnSK  (  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai ,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  FS1.Y.  1  [r.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
eonMtuents  baa  1  [>rwarded  to  me  an  edi- 
torial dipped  fpun  a  California  com- 
munity newapape  *. 

■nua  editorial  f  <  rthrlghtly  expresses  an 
opinion  on  UJ3.  p(  -licy  In  connection  with 
^Hetnam.  Tliia  opinion  may  not  agree 
with  ttie  views  of  the  administration. 
Obviously  it  does  not  Nor  is  this  blunt 
outburai  by  a  rec  blooded  American  edi- 
tor In  hanmxiy.  necessarily,  with  the 
vlefws  oi  our  Stat:  Department  and  the 
President.    0\Mo  isly  it  is  not. 

Furthermore,  t  clashes  completely 
with  the  so-caUec  theory  of  realism  and 
reappraisal  as  to  world  communism  re- 
cently advanced  I  y  the  chairman  of  an 
appropriate  comm  ittee  of  the  other  body. 

But.  Mr.  Speak  m-.  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  wi  h  what  Is  going  on  in 
southeast  Asia.  A  nericans  are  disgusted 
with  the  halfheated.  halfway  conduct 
of  our  aflalrs  In  Bt  >uth  Vietnam. 

I  applaud  and  t  upport.  as  I  know  the 
ettlsens  at  ttils  co«  atry  suwwrt.  the  posl- 
tton  of  Jobn  Edwi  irds  the  writer  of  this 


editorial.    It  is  about  time,  indeed,  that 

America  started  fighting. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  Edwards  says: 

It's  Abotjt  l^ica  w«  8ta«t  Pightino 

The  VS3.  Card  has  been  sunk  by  Vietcong 
Reds. 

Alright.  How  about  It?  Wbat  now  Wash- 
ington? 

Wbat  in  tbe  name  of  God  are  you  going 
to  do  now?  We  are  not  at  war  In  Vietnam? 
This  is  Just  a  military  containing  maneuver? 
Tbe  Vletcong  are  only  misguided  orientals? 
Time  will  show  them  tbe  error  of  their  ways? 
Good  old  stetus  quo?  Sit  on  our  fat  dumb 
duffs  and  let  anyone  anyplace  shoot,  loot, 
capture.  tCM-ture.  malm,  and  kill  with  Im- 
pimlty?    Is  that  the  answer? 

Where  does  it  end?  When  does  It  end? 
When  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good  and 
holy  are  we  going  to  belt  them  back?  I 
don't  mean  a  nice  soft.  lUly  fingered,  limp 
wrlsted  letter. 

I  mean  a  great  big  fat  American  belt  In 
the  mouth.  A  backhanded  Irisher  slap  in 
the  chops. 

I  mean  war,  red  war.  all  out.  no  holds 
barred,  bloody  bombing  of  Vletcong  forces 
and  any  other  that  in  any  way,  shape,  form. 
or  fashion  threatens  with  words  or  deeds  the 
integrity  of  these  United  States. 

I  know  that  somewhere  In  this  American 
public  there  are  some  sort  of  guts.  I've 
seen  it  before  and  I  know  that  It  still  lives, 
and  I  want  to  know  when  we're  going  to 
show  some  of  them. 

Oh.  I  know  that  the  meek  inherit  the 
earth.  What  I  want  to  see  is  some  of  their 
meek  inherit  their  earth.    Six  feet  of  It. 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  understanding  our 
enemy  brothers.  I  think  it's  Just  about  time 
that  they  started  to  understand  me. 

Now  I  don't  know  about  you,  Mr.  President. 
I  know  about  me.  I  know  that  I  have  had  It. 
That  I  am  filled  right  up  to  here  with  dlplo- 
macy,  and  gentle  imderstandlng.  and  love 
one  another  and  all  the  bully  ragging  hokimi 
I  can  stand. 

I  fought  twice.  Mr.  President.  My  father 
fought  once,  my  grandfather  fought  In  the 
Philippines,  and  I  have  two  greate  that 
fought  in  the  ClvU  War.  and  we  go  clear 
back  to  the  American  Revolution  In  mv 
family. 

Now  then.  By  God  It's  about  time  that 
we  remembered  that  you  can  get  peace  only 
when  you  stomp  on  a  bully  and  let  him  have 
blood. 

Let  them  want  peace  for  a  change. — John 
Edwards  . 


June  2 

mate,  and  the  Jungles  and  dispoeitlon  of  the 
people  provide  exasperating  hazards  to  the 
American  military  man. 

Over  and  above  aU  this.  It  now  appears 
that  the  United  Stetea  has  been  providing 
some  gratuitous  homemade  hazards  for  its 
fighting  men  by  sending  ancient  and  rickety 
helicopters  for  seryice  in  the  combat  zone 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  Allee  said 
on  Thursday  that  eight  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  South  Vietnam  because  ot  struc- 
tural faUvu-es  of  the  old  "fiying  banana"  type 
of  helicopters,  and  that  these  old  aircraft  are 
now  being  token  out  of  service. 

Why  were  they  in  service?  Particularly 
why  were  they  in  service  in  an  area  where 
casualfy  rtsks  are  already  great? 

Alles  says  that  the  structural  faUures  that 
killed  the  American  airmen  "had  no  similar- 
ity and  were  not  specifically  due  to  age  or 
length  of  service."  This  strains  credulity 
surely  new  craft  incorpwating  latest  con- 
cepts of  design  and  dependability  are  Ukely 
to  be  safer  than  old  craft.  Otherwise  why 
are  the  old  ones  being  replaced? 

Representative  Ouvia  P.  Bolton,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  and  others  are  demanding  a 
congressional  investigation  of  aU  aertal 
equipment  In  South  Vietnam  to  discover 
whether  casualties  are  resulting  from 
obsolete  planes  of  any  type.  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  says  the  suspicion  is  "ab- 
solutely without  foundation." 

Some  foundation  surely  exlste  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  eight  dead  American  fighting  men 
We    hope   Congress  will  satUfy  itself  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  more. 


A  Memorial  Day  Letter  by  Senator  Norris 
G»ttoi& 
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Give  Them  Good  Weapons 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  senses  that  all  is  not 
well  In  Vietnam  despite  the  numerous 
trips  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
to  that  country  and  repeated  confer- 
ences and  declarations  as  to  how  the 
problems  are  being  overcome. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  of  Monday, 
June  1.  effectively  offered  a  practical 
suggestion  to  the  administration  as  to 
what  could  be  done  to  help  In  Vietnam. 
I  Insert  the  article  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Giv«  Thuc   Good  Weapons 
South  Vietnam,  aa  a  place  to  Uve  and  fight. 
Is  no  bargain  at  beat.    It  has  a  murky  cll- 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor Norms  Cotton,  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  and  former  Member  and  col- 
league of  ours  In  the  House,  wrote  what 
I  think  Is  one  of  the  nnest  Memorial 
Day  letters  to  his  constituents  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  read  and  In  order  that  It 
may  have  wider  circulation,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  his  letter  of 
May  28.  1964.  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

NoKRis  Cotton  Repobts  to  You  Peom  the 
n.S.  Sknatx 
This  Memorial  Day  marks  the  centennial 
of  the  Civil  War's  bloodiest  year.  As  the  Sen- 
ate pauses  to  observe  It.  I  invite  you  to  go 
with  me  from  the  clamor  of  Congress  across 
the  historic  Potomac,  to  that  city  of  sil- 
ence— Arlington  National  Cemetery.  There 
engraved  In  granite,  U  the  history  of  our 
country. 

For  Arlington,  too,  this  month  is  a  cen- 
tennial. On  May  13,  1864,  as  Grant  was 
launching  the  wilderness  campaign,  the  first 
soldier  was  burled  there— Pvt.  William 
Chrlstman.  67th  Pennsylvania  Infantry 
Prom  that  day  to  the  burial  of  our  martyred 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  125,000  have 
there  been  laid  to  rest. 

Despite  the  grandeizr  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  or  the  presence  of  Persh- 
ing and  Marshall  and  Walnwrlght,  and  the 
honored  dead  of  all  our  wars.  Arlington  like 
Memorial  Day.  will  always  speak  to  us  of  the 
OlvU  War.  And  so  It  sboiUd.  Motb  Ameri- 
cans died  In  the  4  years  of  that  confilct  than 
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in  all  our  other  wars  from  colonial  times 
through  Korea.  Almost  In  sight  of  the  tomb 
of  the  three  unknowns,  rarely  noticed  by  the 
passerby.  Is  a  massive  monument  darkened 
by  the  years.  Beneath  It  in  three  huge  vaulte 
are  2.111  bodies  gathered  from  the  shallow 
graves  at  Bull  Run  and  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock. These  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  un- 
known dead  of  the  Civil  War." 

There  Is  much  to  stir  the  Imagination  of 
the  thoughtful  visitor.  The  common  grave 
of  14  unknowns  of  the  War  of  1812.  foimd  in 
the  cellars  of  Fort  Washington,  killed  when 
the  British  burned  the  city  and  fort.  The 
obelisk  of  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  Confederate 
cavalry  conunander.  later  Congressman,  and 
finally,  a  general  In  the  Spanish-American 
War.  The  grave  of  John  Clem,  legendary 
■Johnny  Shlloh."  14-year-old  drummer  boy 
vvho  lived  to  be  a  major  general.  Abner 
Doubleday,  gunner  at  Fort  Sumter,  corps 
commander  at  Gettysburg,  Inventor  of  Amer- 
ican baseball.  The  mast  from  the  battleship 
Maine,  the  base  of  which  Is  a  receiving  vault 
where  are  held  the  remains  of  Jan  Paderew- 
skl,  Polish  pianist  and  statesman,  to  be  teken 
home  when  Poland  Is  free.  The  pointed- 
topped  markers  over  the  Confederate  dead, 
thus  designed.  It  was  said,  "so  no  damyankee 
could  ever  sit  on  their  graves." 

Passion  and  hate  played  their  part  In  the 
founding  of  Arlington.  General  Melgs,  bit- 
ter at  his  old  comrade  Robert  E.  Lee,  seized 
the  Lee  Mansion  for  a  cemetery  and  quickly 
burled  28  bodies  In  Mrs.  Lee's  rose  garden 
so  the  family  would  never  return.  As  always, 
hate  defeated  Its  own  purpose,  for  the  stetely 
mansion  remains  as  the  crown  of  our  na- 
tional shrine,  and  Robert  E.  Lee  could  have 
no  finer  memorial. 

Indeed,  the  most  eloquent  Inscription  in 
the  cemetery  Is  found  on  the  monument  to 
the  Confederate  dead,  written  by  a  southern 
chaplain: 

"Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place  or 
for  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  gt^ed  by 
necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience  to  duty  as 
they  understood  it,  these  men  suffered  all. 
sacrificed  all.  dared  all,  and  died." 

The  storm  of  the  years  has  softened  the 
sorrow  for  most  who  sleep  at  Arlington.  Sad 
to  the  visitor,  however,  are  the  marching 
escorts,  the  muted  bands,  the  farewell  tops 
of  the  const.int  funerals,  many  of  them  for 
young  Americans  who  have  perished  In  the 
nir  or  on  land  and  sea  In  o\ir  worldwide 
Military  Establishment— or  under  fire  in  far- 
off  Vietnam. 

Sad,  too.  Is  the  knowledge  that  combat  pay 
Is  already  being  drawn  by  over  3.000  In  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  total  of  our  killed  and 
missing  has  reached  239.  with  8T7  wounded. 

I  cannot  here  debate  the  Justification.  I 
will  say  that  if  a  long-drawn-out  war  must 
be  fought  In  the  rice  fields  of  Asia.  It  should 
be  by  the  combined  power  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  SEATO  Alliance.  Why  should 
our  country  alone  man  the  bastions  of  free- 
dom in  every  corner  of  the  world? 

The  tragedy  Is  that  on  this  Memorial  Day. 
as  we  honor  our  soldier  dead,  we  are  sadly 
conscious  that  war  is  not  only  still  with  us 
but  looming  larger  each  passing  day. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Norris  Cotton. 

U.S.  Seiiaior. 


fairs  Is  dramatically  seen  In  the  manner 
in  which  our  State  Department  bureau- 
crats help  dictatorships  such  as  the  one 
in  Ghana. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Thursday, 
May  21,  presents  us  with  a  very  pointed, 
concise  editorial  Insight  Into  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

JUSnCK'S   GUAEDIAW 

Dictator  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  who 
among  other  things  is  one  of  the  legion  of 
reclplente  of  U.S.  aid,  obviously  has  a  high 
regard  far  Justice.  Especially  within  his 
own  borders. 

Indeed,  no  miscarriage  of  Justice  is  too 
small  to  escape  his  notice.  When  two  fight 
Judges  were  so  unfair  as  to  hold,  in  Accra 
the  other  day,  that  a  local  lad  had  not  won 
the  world's  featherweight  championship, 
one  of  Nkrumah's  agencies  stepped  in.  voided 
the  decision,  and  ruled  that  the  hometown 
boy  was  the  new  tltleholder. 

On  a  larger  scale,  a  few  motnhs  ago  a  spe- 
cial covu-t  headed  by  Ghana's  Chief  Justice 
was  unjust  enough  to  acquit  three  citizens 
of  treason.  Nkrimiah  took  care  of  that  by 
voiding  the  decision  and  firing  the  Chief 
Justice.  Ghana's  Jails,  of  course,  are  full 
of  political  opponente,  while  others  have 
been  able  to  flee. 

All  in  aU.  It's  about  par  for  a  police  stete. 
What  Is  a  little  odd.  though,  is  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  so  solicitous 
of  such  champions  of  Justice. 


Jastice's  Gaardian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
terioration of  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 


Kbg  Cotton  Had  Better  Mend  His  Ways 

EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    HESaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  many  Members  of  the  House  had 
strong  misgivings  over  the  cotton-wheat 
bill  recently  signed  Into  law. 

Many  Members  felt  It  made  little 
sense  to  compound  the  misery  of  the  cot- 
Ion  industry  by  giving  a  subsidy  to  textile 
producers.  It  now  appears  clear  that 
those  fears  will  be  borne  out. 

With  this  thought  In  mind  and  with 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
Introduce  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  Barron's  magazine  of  May  18,  1964: 
Kisa  Cotton  Had   Bkttxs  Mz3n>  His  Wats 

The  general  Information  bulletin  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers,  Inc., 
as  its  most  ardent  admirers  wovild  doubtless 
concede.  Is  not  light  reading.  However,  the 
latest  Issue  must  have  called  forth  from 
council  members  at  least  a  wry  grin.  The 
front  page  dutifully  notes  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  "has  proclaimed  the 
week  beginning  May  17  as  World  Trade  Week. 
In  this  proclamation,  the  President  asks  all 
the  people  to  hold  meetings  and  other  func- 
tions to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  inter- 
national trade  to  the  United  States." 

On  page  2  the  bulletin  gets  down  to  busi- 
ness with  a  deadpan  report  on  the  latest 
moves  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
blatant  restraint  of  trade:  "The  Interagency 
Textile  Administrative  Committee  has  taken 
the  following  actions  with  respect  to  Imports 
of  cotton  textiles  and  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucts: (1)  Has  established  new  levels  of  re- 
straint and  revised  existing  levels  in  a 
number    of   categories   under   the   bilateral 
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agreement  with  Spain  •  •  •  (3)  In  the  bilat- 
eral agreement  with  Taiwan,  it  established 
a  subceUlng  of  1.8  million  square  yards  for 
duck  fabric  under  category  26  during  the  12- 
month    period    beginning    October    1,    1968. 
•   •   •   (5)  set  a  limit  of  500,000  square  yards 
in   category   9   from   Brazil   during  tbe   12- 
month  period  beginning  October  28,   1963; 
(6)    has  renewed   restraints   from  Korea  in 
category  43  at  15,750  dozen  and  In  category  60 
at  20,000  dozen,  during  the  12-month  period 
beginning  April  2,  1964,  •   •   •  and   (8)   has 
concluded  a  bilateral  agreement  with  India 
covering  categories  9,  18.  19,  22,  26,  and  31." 
The  contrast  between  words  and  deeds  In 
Washington  by  now  Is  an  old  story.     In  the 
case    of   cotton    textiles,    however,   the   plot 
contains  several  new  twists.     After  years  of 
tugging     and     hauling,     Congress     recently 
granted  the  industry,  which  has  suffered  un- 
der the  burden  of  an  overpriced  raw  material, 
a  measure  of  relief.     However,  the  proposal 
passed  (by  the  slimmest  of  margins)  less  on 
its  merits  than  as  part  of  a  sleazy  legisla- 
tive     package      deal.    Furthermore,      while 
labeled  and  sold  as  a  means  to  lower  price 
tags,  the  program — especially  when  tied  to 
existing    tariffs    and    Import   quotas — is   far 
more  Ukely  to  raise  profit  margins  at  the 
mill.     Trade   restraint  and  subsidy  make  a 
seductive  blend,   but  they  are  scarcely  the 
stuff  of  sound  policy,  pubUc  or  private. 

PoUcyvrlse,  King  Cotton  and  his  subjects 
have  been  In  trouble  for  years.  Their  woes 
stem  mainly  from  farm  price  supports,  which 
have  succeeded  In  keeping  quotations  for  the 
natural  fiber  artificially  high  at  the  expense 
of  demand,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  After 
the  fashion  of  the  camel  in  the  tent,  one 
Federal  Intrusion  Inevitably  has  led  to  an- 
other. Nearly  a  decade  ago  the  Deptwtment 
of  Agriculture,  In  an  effort  to  expand  shrink- 
ing sales,  began  to  subsidise  U.S.  exports  of 
cotton.  The  move,  which  gave  a  coet  advan- 
tage to  textile  mills  outside  the  country, 
quickly  led  domestic  manufacturers  to  seek 
new  Federal  protection.  Atop  the  steep  tar- 
iff which  they  have  always  enjoyed,  they  per- 
suaded Washington  to  Impose  a  network  of 
more-or-less  rigid  import  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products.  Finally,  last 
month  Congress  passed  the  so-caUed  Cotton 
Equalization  Act.  which  enables  American 
mills,  thanks  to  Federal  bounty,  to  buy  at  tbe 
same  price  as  their  foreign  ccanpetitors. 

On  its  own  the  cotton  bill  might  never  have 
passed.  However,  it  squeaked  through  in  one 
of  the  most  adroit  displays  of  log-rolling  on 
record.  In  order  to  rally  the  support  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  farm  bloc,  cotton  and 
wheat  were  linked  together  in  one  piece  of 
legislation.  Its  sponsors  then  bid  for  the 
votes  of  big-city  liberals,  who  ordinarily 
would  be  cool  to  the  scheme,  by  pledging  to 
line  up  behind  an  expanded  food  staaip  plan. 
Southern  backing  of  a  pay  raise  for  Congress- 
men tied  a  ribbon  on  the  package.  Despite 
all  the  wheelUig  and  dealing,  however,  the 
cotton-wheat  measure  passed  the  House  by 
exactly  eight  votes.  Moreover,  Its  provisions 
run  for  only  2  years;  next  year  the  Issue  will 
come  up  for  fr^h  debate. 

The  limited  mandate  suggests  that  plenty 
of  lawmakers  take  a  dim  view  of  the  whole 
idea.  Well  they  might.  Both  prior  to  and 
since  its  passage,  the  measure  baa  raised  hob 
with  the  cotton  market.  The  mere  prospect 
of  the  subsidy — which  amounts  to  evi  cents 
per  pound — for  months  caused  buyers  to 
hold  off.  Hesitation  and  confusion  still  pre- 
vaU  throughout  the  trade.  For  until  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  empowered  by 
law,  decides  where  the  subsidy  will  finally 
go — whether  to  country  dealers,  merchants, 
or  mills — nobody  knows  how  much  to  pay 
for  cotton  fdr  future  delivery.  As  various 
rumors  swept  the  marketplace  last  week,  cot- 
ton futures  fluctuated  wildly.  Amidst  the 
general  uncertainty,  only  one  thing  seems 
clear:  Contrary  to  industry  forecasts,  pre- 
cious little  of  the  subsidy  wUl  trickle  down 
to  consumers.     Since  early  April,  when  the 
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Tue$da:  r,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  one  of  the  moet  respected 
and  reqxmslble  ladles  organization  In 
Flofrtda.  the  IlorldA  Federation  of 
Woman's  dub  it  their  recent  conven- 
tion adopted  the  following  resolution 
n^ileh  sunDorts  1  he  position  of  many  of 
us  In  trying  to  restore  the  voluntary 
readinc  of  the  Ilble  and  the  offer  of 
prayer  in  the  tmblle  schools  of  this 
ooimtry. 

I  submit  this  ifesolutlon  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  col  eagues: 


Whereas  on  June  17,  1963.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  State,  in  an  8  to  1 
ruling  barred  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
recitation  of  prayer  in  public  schools  as  part 
of  classroom  exercises;  and 

Whereas  in  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court 
turned  its  back  cm  the  religious  heritage  of 
this  Nation,  for  the  right  to  practice  freely 
one's  religion  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
for  the  settlement  of  America;  and 

Whereas  amendment  1  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution states:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  and 
no  local  or  State  school  board  compels  any 
student  to  attend  exercises  where  Bible 
reading  or  recitation  of  prayer  takes  place 
and  Is  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  it  seems 
this  rilling  is  a  violation  of  the  second  part 
of  this  sentence  for  it  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment right  into  the  business  of  regu- 
lating religion,  and 

Whereas  many  Congressmen  immediately 
submitted  bills  clearly  spelling  out  the  will 
of  Congress  regarding  this  edict  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  committee  was  formed  and 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
drafted  called  House  Joint  Resolution  693,  or 
the  Becker  amendment,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  prop>osed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  p«u-t  of  the  Oonstltution  only 
if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress : 

"  'AXnCLX  — 

"  'SxcnoN  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or 
Blblfcal  Scriptures,  if  participation  therein 
Is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental 
or  public  school  institution,  or  place. 

"  'Sac.  a.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  in,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  SuiX'eme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  docunxent,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  ciurency.  (»■  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"  'Sac.  3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shaU  con- 
stitute an  eetablisbment  of  religion. 

"  'Sac.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-foiirths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' " 

And  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  passage  of  the  Becker  amendment,  and 
that  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  Florida 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  Repre- 
sentative KicAirxna.  Cxllzk,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Signed :  Mrs.  Lti.x  L.  CHAmnc. 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 


Rescac  ia  the  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

m  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end a  near  tragedy  was  averted  in  Lowell, 


Mass.,  when  three  courageous  men  acted 
spontaneously  to  save  the  life  of  a  small 
boy  who  was  drowning  in  the  Lowell 
Canal. 

Ronald  Perigny.  Harry  Charity,  and 
Samuel  Manoian  risked  their  lives  to  save 
the  drowning  boy.  Their  heroism  was 
praised  in  a  recent  Lowell  Sun  editorial. 
Mr.  Charity  has  been  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  commander  of  the  Walker-Rog- 
ers Post  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Rescux  in  thx  Canal 

A  fine  demonstration  of  spontaneous  her- 
oism took  place  downtown  Friday  afternoon 
when  a  small  boy  was  rescued  from  drowning 
through  the  combined  and  selfless  efforts  of 
three  men. 

As  the  swift  current  of  the  canal  carried 
the  struggling  youngster  toward  death,  three 
men,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
plunged  Into  the  canal — and  a  happy  ending 
came  for  all. 

The  first  man  to  hurdle  the  bridge  on  East 
Merrimack  Street  and  dive  into  the  swirling 
30-foot  water  was  Ronald  Perigny  of  Pleas- 
ant Street.  When  he  surfaced  he  discovered 
that  the  current  had  carried  the  boy  well 
beyond  his  reach.  Then  came  Harry  Charity 
of  Dracut  Street,  who  pliuiged  in.  fully 
clothed,  to  help  Perigny. 

Finally,  Samuel  Manoian,  a  letter  carrier, 
raced  along  the  canal  walk  to  get  ahead  of 
the  exhausted  and  frightened  little  victim. 
Sure  that  he  could  Intercept  at  a  point  near 
the  95  Bridge  Street  industrial  complex,  he 
Jimiped  Into  the  canal  and  managed  to  get 
a  grip  on  the  boy. 

When  the  excitement  had  died  down,  a 
resume  of  what  had  happened  In  those  few 
moments  proved  that  when  anyone  suddenly 
faces  serious  danger,  there  are  good  people  of 
Lowell  nearby  who  will  give  succor,  regard- 
less of  the  personal  risk  involved. 

The  three  men  named  above  in  this  edi- 
torial sxirely  deserve  sc«ne  special  recognition 
for  their  wonderful  display  of  ooxirage. 


Arab  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHicAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congression/u.  REcoeo 
a  letter  from  Mr.  T^mii  n.  Baar,  acting 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  and  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  at  the  silver  jubilee  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  council  on  May  5. 
19«4: 

BaOOKLTN  JCWISH 

Common  rr  I  Council, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  May  25, 1964. 
Hon.  John  D.  DiNaaLX., 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sa:  The  Bro<^clyn  Jewish  Ccmimunlty 
Council,  representing  more  than  800  organl- 
eations  in  the  largest  Jewish  conmiunlty  in 
America,  is  deeply  concerned  and  troubled 
over  the  repeated  threats  by  President  Nas- 
ser to  annihilate  Israel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  UJ8.  Govern- 
ment has  and  is  still  giving  economic  aid  to 
Nasser's  Arab  countries,  the  council,  with 
its  800  affiliated  organizations,  representing 
almost  1  million  Jews  residing  in  Brooklyn, 
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has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  this  situation, 
unless  the  Arab  policy  is  changed  into  one 
of  peace. 

At  a  mass  meeting  sponsored  by  the  coun- 
cil, held  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Center  on 
May  6,  the  attached  resolution  was  imani- 
mously  adopted  with  the  request  that  th* 
'matter  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  aU 
Members  of  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Emil  N.  Baab, 
.4  Acting  President. 


Resolution  or  thx  Bbookltn  Jewish 
CoMMUNiTT  Council 

Whereas  for  more  than  a  decade  the  very 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  repeated 
public  declarations  and  preparations  of  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser;  and 

Whereas  since  he  came  to  power  President 
Nasser  has  constantly  declared  over  his  rtidio 
and  In  public  his  determination  and  that  of 
his  associated  Arab  States  to  drive  the 
Israelis  Into  the  sea;  and 

Whereas  he  has  in  recent  years.  In  pur- 
suance and  preparations  of  such  threats  and 
declarations  of  policy  built  up  a  formidable 
armament  of  Jet  planes,  submarines,  tanks, 
and  more  recently  offensive  mlssllee.  In  the 
building  of  which  he  has  been  aided  by 
former  Nazis  who  have  found  refuge  in  Egypt 
from  prosecution  in  Germany;  and 

Whereas  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  has  kept 
an  army  of  Egyptian  troops  in  Yemen  which 
were  transported  there  by  Russian  planes  and 
supplied  by  Russian  arms;  and 

Whereas  contrary  to  his  repeated  prcMnLses. 
he  has  not  only  not  withdrawn  his  troops 
but  has  Increased  their  number  so  that  they 
now  reportedly  number  40.000  and,  through 
rotation,  has  used  the  war  in  Yemen  to 
battle  train  his  entire  army;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
supported  Nasser  with  generous  gifts  of  for- 
eign aid  in  an  amount  now  approaching 
nearly  a  billion  dollars;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  encourages  the  aggres- 
sive tactics  and  purposes  of  Egypt's  dictator; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
declared  its  Interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  and 
the  development  of  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  nations  recipient  of  United  States 
aid;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
in  supporting  Nasser  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  declarations  of  policy;  smd 

Whereas  there  Is  Imminent  danger  that 
Egypt  shortly  will  be  in  a  position  to  destroy 
Israel  overnight  by  the  rocketry  and  sophisti- 
cated weapons  which  Nasser  is  accumulating, 
supported  by  his  now  battle-trained  army; 
and 

Whereas  although  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provided  by  law  that  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  should  not  be  given  to  any  na- 
tion preparing  for  aggression  against  any 
other  country  aided  by  the  United  States, 
the  administration  bas  not  acted  to  stop 
aid  to  Egypt;  and 

Whereas  President  Nasser  has  admitted 
openly  that  Eg3rpt  Is  preparing  for  an  ag- 
gressive war  against  Israel  and  Is  actively 
carxTlng   on   aggression   elsewhere;    and 

Whereas  Nasser  has  alined  hiinself  with 
the  Communist  bloc  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  African  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  administration  should 
Immediately  reverse  its  longtime  policy  of 
appeasing  Nasser; 

That  the  United  States  take  a  firm  stand 
before  all  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  peace- 
fully Intentloned,  liberty  loving,  democratic, 
and  free  people  of  Israel  to  ward  off  its  de- 
struction; and 

That  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  the 
United    States    should:     (a)    withdraw    aid 


from  Nasser  as  long  as  that  aid  is  used  for 
aggressive  purposes;  and  (b)  announce  its 
readiness  to  entw  into  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defense  and  sui^xu^  with  Israel  as  it  has 
with  other  nations. 


The  18tii  Anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  18th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Italian  Republic.  On  June  2,  1946, 
the  Italians  held  their  first  elections  fol- 
lowing World  War  n  and  decisively 
rejected  the  past  to  set  their  sights  on 
becoming  a  modern  democratic  repub- 
lic. The  tasks  at  hand  were  immense. 
Fascism  and  war  had  wrought  untold 
destruction;  hunger  eind  misery  afflicted 
large  portions  of  the  population;  a 
large  Communist  Party  posed  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  new  democratic  in- 
stitutions. It  is  a  measure  of  the  vitality 
and  determination  of  the  Italian  people 
that  these  conditions  did  not  reduce 
them  to  despair  «nd  resignation.  They 
set  out  not  only  to  rebuild  their  shattered 
industry,  but  also  to  exceed  prewar  levels 
of  Industrial  production.  They  sought 
not  only  to  found  solid  democratic  in- 
stitutions at  home,  but  also  to  participate 
in  the  movement  toward  a  strong,  demo- 
cratic, and  United  Europe.  They  not  only 
rejected  the  blandishments  and  threats 
of  the  Communists;  they  set  out  to  show 
that  social  reform  may  be  initiated  and 
successfully  carried  out  by  a  democratic 
regime. 

Italy  today  stands  as  proof  of  how  suc- 
cessful Italian  efforts  have  been.  Enter- 
prising individuals  have  built  the  north 
into  one  of  the  leading  industrial  centers 
of  Europe.  Industries  have  been  mod- 
ernized and  made  fully  competitive. 
Unemployment,  In  the  past  a  severe  prob- 
lem In  Italy,  has  been  reduced  to  a  low 
level.  New  sources  of  energy  have  re- 
duced Italian  dependence  on  imported 
raw  materials;  old  sources  of  energy  have 
been  fully  exploited.  Postwar  Italy  has 
provided  the  world  with  striking  ex- 
amples of  modem  architecture  and  of 
innovation  in  industrial  design.  Italians 
are  among  the  leaders  In  the  world  of 
fashion;  Italian  movies  have  commanded 
admiration  and  respect  throughout  the 
world. 

Hie  underdeveloped  south  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  intractable  prob- 
lems with  which  Italians  have  had  to 
deal.  But  here,  too,  sustained  efforts  and 
progress  have  marked  the  postwar  period. 
A  special  fund  set  up  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment has  financed  agricultural  re- 
form, Improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
the  building  of  roads,  the  provision  of  in- 
centives to  Industries  willing  to  build 
plants  In  the  area,  and  the  establishment 
of  technical,  vocational  schools.  True, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  south. 
But  there  is  every  sign  that  Italians  will 


continue  and  even  Increase  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  region  and  its  inhabit- 
ants in  coming  years. 

Americans  have  watched  the  progress 
of  postwar  Italy  with  sympathy  and  sat- 
isfaction. Indeed,  they  take  pride  in 
having  contributed  to  Italian  achieve- 
ments. Prom  1946  through  1963  Ameri- 
cans provided  more  than  $6  billion  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  Italy. 
Aid  alone,  however.  Is  never  enough. 
Without  the  industry  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Italians.  American  assistance  could 
not  have  played  a  part  in  the  Italian 
miracle. 

There  are  other  ties  linking  Americans 
and  Italians.  Italy  has  steadfastly  sup- 
ported the  Western  cause  in  postwar 
years,  and  through  her  membership  in 
NATO  and  the  divisions  she  has  made 
available  to  the  NATO  Command,  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  West- 
ern defense  forces. 

Only  recently,  the  talented  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  Prance,  ManUo  Brosio,  was 
chosen  to  become  the  next  Secretary- 
General  of  NATO. 

Americans  of  Italian  descent  have  tak- 
en special  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
the  country  of  their  forebears.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  will  join  with  me  in 
extending  their  best  wishes  to  their 
Italian  friends  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sioa 


The  Bill  of  Rifhb  in  Jeopardy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   MXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr, 
Charles  H,  Tuttle,  counsel  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  and 
one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished 
lawyers,  testified  before  and  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  most 
perceptive  analysis  of  House  Joint  Re- 
solution 693  relating  to  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools  and  reli- 
gious references  in  public  affairs.  Mr. 
Tuttle  has  done  a  service  to  the  Con- 
gress in  his  thoughtful  presentation. 

More  recently  Mr.  Tuttle  wrote  an 
excellent  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  this  subject.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  Mr.  Tuttle's 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  published  on  Saturday. 
May  16. 1964,  enUUed  "The  Bill  of  Rights 
in  Jeopardy": 

Thx  Bill  or  Rights  in  Jeopakdt 

(Mr.  Tuttle  Is  genwal  counsel  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Along  with  others, 
he  testified  recently  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  opposition  to  the  Becker 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.) 

(By  Charles  H.  Tuttle) 

Your  editorial,  "It's  Not  a  Vote  Against 
God,"  moves  me  to  commend  your  opposi- 
tion to  this  antl-BUl  of  Rights  amendment. 

It  ties  religion,  personal  liberty,  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  conscience  to  National, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  radio  editorial  which 
was  broadcast  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday 
May  19.  over  the  facilities  of  radio  sta- 
tion WIND,  a  Westlnghouse  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  affiliate. 

It  Is  most  pleasing  to  see  this  very 
highly  respected  radio  station  join  In 
the  present  discussion  of  the  persistent 
problem  that  we  have  in  this  Nation  with 
unemployment,  even  though  the  sum 
total  of  America's  labor  force  now  stands 
at  an  unprecedented  level  of  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

WIND  quite  properly  points  to  the  fact 
that  education  is  the  key  to  making  these 
unfortunate  peoide  presently  unem- 
ployed employable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program  is  designed  to  do  the 
very  things  which  WEND  quite  properly 
points  out  need  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
make  these  people  gainfully  employed. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  as  more 
Americans  recognize  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  a  bold  pro- 
gram to  get  Americans  off  the  relief  rolls 
and  to  restore  to  all  Americans  the  dig- 
nity that  follows  a  man  who  is  able  to 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet,  more  and 
more  of  those  who  formulate  public  opin- 
ion in  America  will  get  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

I  am  very  happy  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  this  excellent  radio  editorial 
broadcast  by  "WIND.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Unkmflotment  km  PovniTT  in  Iixtnois 

Illinois.  like  the  majority  of  Stetes,  faces 
a  serious  problem:  complex  and  mounting 
potential  unemployment.  Our  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  ranged  between  4.6  and  6J 
percent  since  1958  and  Is  at  lU  lowest  rate 
of  imemployment  as  of  the  latest  figures 
available.  Illinois  unemployment  has  con- 
sistently run  below  the  unemployment  aver- 
age for  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  hoiwever,  this 
la  little  consolation  or  relief  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  still  without  work. 

In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  six  Illi- 
nois counties  and  two  In  Indiana,  the  unem- 
ployment figure  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
national  average  of  6.2  percent;  however,  the 
concentration  of  this  unemployment  lies  In 
two  counties — Cook  and  Lake  County,  111. 
In  the  face  of  a  booming  prosperity  and  rising 
standards  of  living,  this  paints  a  curious  and 
sad  picture  that  would  seem  to  be  contra- 
dictory. 

In  our  opinion,  two  people  have  been 
stating  the  situation  very  clearly  and  recom- 
mending very  similar  patterns  for  cure  •  •  • 
Ray  HllUard,  the  director  of  Cook  County 
Public  Aid,  and  Prank  Cassell,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  committer  on 
unemployment.  We're  not  claiming  for 
them  exclusivity  In  their  ideas,  for  they  are 


most  certainly  shared  by  many  others.  Per- 
haps, we  hear  them  clearer,  because  theyYe 
closer.  HllUard  calls  it  the  "new  poverty" 
*  *  ■  the  spreading  unemployment  among 
people  who  aren't  eqxiipped  for  skilled  Jobs 
and  the  resultant  overloading  of  the  relief 
rolls.  Cassell 's  survey  reveals  that  unem- 
ployment results  from  the  tuiskllled  worker, 
or  the  one  with  obsolescent  skUls,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  youth  and  the  nonwhlte  worker 
In  areas  of  declining  economic  activity. 

One  thing  stands  out,  however,  in  both 
opinions:  education  is  the  first  need,  that 
money  spent,  on  schooling,  or  retraining,  is 
an  Investment,  while  relief  expenditures, 
necessary  as  they  are,  Just  go  down  the  drain, 
as  interim  action  with  nonresidual  effects. 
The  greatest  employment  opportunities  He 
In  Industries  emerging  from  scientific  dis- 
coveries •  •  •  this  Is  where  i»-lncipal  concern 
lies  for  the  advancement  in  educational 
levels,  that  has  not  been  as  great  as  It  should 
have  been.  The  proportion  of  highly  edu- 
cated adults  In  Dllnols  is  far  below  the 
average  for  the  country,  while  our  economy 
is  strong  our  educational  investment  is  not. 
If  all  people  are  to  be  equipped  adequately 
to  find  and  hold  Jobs  in  the  near  as  well  as 
the  distant  futtu-e,  Illinois  educational  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  Chicago's,  will  have  to 
Increase.  We  would  add  this  •  •  •  this  is 
not  a  problem  alone  for  government  to  solve. 
It  must  be  actively  shared  by  business  and 
industry  alike.  Unemployment  and  poverty 
cannot  be  solved  quickly  •  •  •  but  unless 
lots  of  us  stert  doing  something  about  It 
quickly,  it  may  not  be  solved  at  all. 

I  Invite  your  attention  to  Focal  Point,  a 
seminar  on  "Unemployment  and  the  Ellmlna. 
tlon  of  Poverty,"  tonight  and  tomorrow  night, 
on  WIND  at  8: 16  pjn.  You  11  hear  the  views 
of  a  number  of  local  and  national  authori- 
ties on  the  subject 


Free  Enterprise  Gains  in  India 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  hcOivrssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
recently  appeared  In  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  I  think  deserves  care- 
ful attention.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  new  finance  minister,  and  after  ex- 
perience with  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment regulations,  India  has  announced 
a  new  emphasis  on  private  enterprise.  I 
think  this  is  a  development  of  the  high- 
est significance,  which  Is  a  tribute  to 
Indian  good  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  good 
influence  of  the  United  States  on  Indian 
development. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  frequently 
criticized  because  it  is  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  program.  These  develop- 
ments in  India  are  an  example  of  the 
success  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
influencing  other  governments  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom  for  private 
business. 

This  new  development  should  also 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  are  im- 
patient with  the  progress  being  achieved 
under  the  foreign  aid  program.  There 
is  progress,  and  this  la  one  very  good 
example.   But  progress  takes  time  and  it 


has  taken  the  Indians  several  years  to 
realize  that  too  much  government  con- 
trol can  inhibit  development. 

India  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
showcase  of  the  progress  which  can  be 
achieved  by  free  men.  The  Indians  are 
struggling  with  enormous  difficulties,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  win  the  battle  for 
democratic  self -development. 

The  article  follows: 
Frkk  Entduvisk  Polict    Smrr  Is   Been   in 
India — Aimed  at  Encouxaokiient 
(By  Al  Wyss) 

With  industrial  growth  lagging  In  India 
well  behind  the  lu-gent  needs  and  steted  goals 
of  the  coimtry,  a  new  Government  policy  ap- 
pears to  be  emerging,  aimed  at  giving  greater 
encouragement  to  private  enterprise. 

This  policy  was  clearly  evident  in  the 
country's  new  budget.  Just  presented  by 
Finance  Minister  T.  T.  Krlshnamacharl, 
which  provides  for  a  number  of  tax  reforms, 
reductions  in  personal  taxes,  and  Incentives 
designed  to  open  the  door  wider  for  private 
investors,  both  Indian  and  foreign. 

OTHZX  MEASXniES 

A  number  of  other  meas\ire8  recently  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Indian  Oovernment  to  encour- 
age both  private  Investment  and  Increased 
savings  and  acciunulation  of  capital,  actxially 
point  to  a  shift  in  policy  on  the  role  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  country. 

The  removal  of  price  controls  on  a  number 
of  commodities  as  recently  announced  by 
Finance  Minister  Krlshnamacharl,  also,  is 
considered  indicative  of  this  new  trend. 
Other  measures  taken  recently  Include: 

1.  Proposals  of  a  high  level  Government 
and  biisiness  committee  to  speed  up  official 
approval  of  industrial  projects  have  been  ac- 
cepted, with  steps  taken  to  immediately  ac- 
tivate the  plan  and  push  final  approval  of 
key  private  Investment  projecte  through 
within  00  dajrs. 

a.  Industries  once  confined  to  Government 
or  public  control  arp  being  opened  to  pri- 
vate Investors. 

3.  The  creation  of  the  Unit  Trust  of  India 
to  facUltete  the  investment  by  the  public  by 
providing  the  channel  through  which  vari- 
ous classes  of  Investors  can  Invest  their  sav- 
ings in  the  trust.  The  trust  wlU  invest  ite 
initial  capital  and  capital  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  unite  in  stock  shares  and  other  secu- 
rities. 

4.  Steps  also  are  being  taken  to  invigorate 
the  capital  market  and  facUltete  new  issue 
flotetions. 

5.  Industrial  licensing  and  capital  issues 
control  are  being  eliminated  for  new  venttu-es 
and  expansions  involving  S526,000. 

IMDUSTBIAI.  OUTPUT  LAGS 

Behind  these  developmente  Is  the  recogni- 
tion in  India  that  industrial  production  has 
not  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  enovigh  pace 
in  relation  to  the  country's  exploding  pecu- 
lation, which  now  is  estimated  at  about  460 
million,  and  that  it  is  urgent  that  industrial 
production  be  increased  at  a  faster  pace  than 
has  been  the  case  so  far. 

This  was  also  stressed  in  a  recent  stete- 
ment  in  the  India  Parliament  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  by  Mr.  Krlshnamacharl,  who 
said: 

"*  *  *  Unless  industrial  Investment  in  a 
number  of  vital  sectors  is  increased  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  unless  production  in  some 
of  the  importent  consumer  goods  industries, 
such  as  cotton,  textiles,  and  sugar,  picks  up 
to  a  significant  extent,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  achieve  an  overall  rate  of 
growth  in  industrial  production  of  the  kind 
that  we  urgently  need." 

The  fact  that  the  third  5-year  plan  also 
fell  behind  schedule  due  to  several  factors  is 
believed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  current 


policy  of  giving  greater  encouragement  and 
emphasis  to  private  enterprise. 

PUkN  FALLS  8HOBT 

While  prospecte  for  the  balance  of  the  third 
6-year  plan  looks  brighter,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen,  the  increases  of  6.6  and 
8  percent,  respectively,  in  the  first  3  years  of 
the  plan  feU  short  of  the  planned  11 -percent 
annual  increase. 

Some  factors  which  contributed  to  the  lag 
in  the  plan,  according  to  M.  Gopala  Menon, 
resident  director  of  the  Indian  Investment 
Center  here,  are  a  shortage  of  power  and  coal; 
a  shortage  of  componente  and  parte,  and  the 
fact  that  those  industries  which  needed  such 
componente  and  parte  oould  not  work  at 
capacity. 

Businessmen  in  the  United  Stetes  believe 
that  the  Indian  Government  is  Just  begin- 
ning to  take  steps  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment and  that  further  changes  are  nec- 
essary and  probably  will  be  instituted. 

INCOME  TAX  ISSUE 

It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  while 
the  new  budget  does  extend  more  tax  bene- 
fite,  there  are  elemente  In  it  which  could  have 
an  unfavorable  effect  on  savings  and  capitel 
formation. 

The  budget  provides  for  an  annuity  scheme 
to  offset  personal  Income  tax  cute  for  the 
higher  Income  group  into  which  Indian  citi- 
zens earning  over  $3,150,  cw  16,000  rupees, 
will  be  required  to  contribute,  while  forcing 
the  higher  Income  groups  to  Increase  savings 
to  private  industry.  Consequently  the  forced 
annuity  plan  will  tend  to  divert  this  flow 
of  private  investment,  it  is  held. 

OTHEB  ASPECTS  PRAISED 

But  the  lmpor?knt  aspect  of  recent  govern- 
ment action,  international  business  spokes- 
men point  out,  is  that  India  appears  to  have 
teken  a  definite  turn  toward  stimulating 
private  enterprise  on  a  practical  basis. 

Stetemente  such  as  those  recently  made  by 
Finance  Minister  Krlshnamacharl  and  other 
Indian  officials  are  making  United  Stetes  and 
other  foreign  investors  sit  up  and  teke  a  sec- 
ond look  about  investmente  in  India. 

A  check  with  American  businessmen,  in 
fact,  indicates  that  scsne  private  investment 
projecte  which  had  been  shelved  in  late  1962 
and  early  1963  now  are  being  piilled  off  the 
shelf  and  reassessed. 

Skepticism  and  caution  natvirally  do  exist 
in  investment  circles  here,  with  some  busi- 
nessmen saying.  In  effect,  "I  see  It  and  hear 
it,  but  I  still  don't  believe  it." 

Such  opinion,  however,  is  not  general  and 
apears  to  be  dwindling  in  the  face  at  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the  Indian  Government. 

SUPERTAX  REPLACED 

Among  the  tax  concessions  in  the  field  of 
company  texatlon  provided  In  the  new 
budget  U  the  elimination  of  the  supertax 
and  ite  replacement  by  a  sxirtax  of  40  per- 
cent on  proflte  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
employed  capitel.  A  numbw  of  priority  in- 
dustries, including  stert,  copper,  aluminum. 
coal,  iron  ore,  indtistrial  machinery,  cement, 
fertilizers,  pulp  and  paper,  tractors,  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  rubber.  wiU  get  a  tax  reduction  of 
60  to  46  percent  in  the  standard  rate  of 
corporate  tax. 

The  intercorporate  dividend  tex  also  is  to 
be  reduced  to  a  flat  rate  of  26  percent,  bene- 
fiting the  transmittal  of  dividends  by  the 
large  number  of  f<M%ign-owned  companies  in 
India. 

On  the  other  hand,  closely  held  companies 
wUl  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate,  with  the  basic 
tax  rate  in  such  cases  rising  from  60  to  60 
percent. 

India  for  some  time  has  been  seeking  to 
discoiirage  tight  coi^trol  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies and  urging  that  shares  of  such  com- 
panies be  placed  on  the  market.  India  busi- 
nessmen have  complained  that  an  adequate 
market  for  the  sale  of  securities  did  not  ex- 
Ut  in  India.    With  the  estabUahment  of  tha 


Unit  Trust,  howevw,  the  Indian  Government 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  ready  sales  of 
securttiee  and  consequently  more  and  more 
"tightly  held"  companies  are  likely  to  b« 
pressured  to  put  their  stock  on  the  market. 
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Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  U.S. 
firms  are  finding  excellent  business  in- 
vestments in  the  developing  countries  as 
well  as  augmenting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  host  nations.  A  novel 
and  successful  approach  for  all  involved 
has  been  taken  by  the  Intercontinental 
Hotels  Corp.  Prom  Ball  to  Bangkok, 
IHC  has  demonstrated  the  benefits  of 
private  enterprise  and  has  acted  as  a 
catalyst  for  economic  growth. 

A  recent  article  appearing  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  tells  the  story  of  IHC's 
international  venture  in  world  develop- 
ment.   The  article  follows: 

ENTERParaE     AND     DIPLOMACY:    PAN     AM     AlR- 

WAT's  Hotel  Unit  Helps  Itself  bt  Aiding 

Nations 

(By  Ruth  Sheldon  Knowles) 

A  privately  owned  UB.  enterprise  has 
found  that  it  can  be  good  bxisiness  to  help 
other  countries  of  the  world  develop  eco- 
nomically. 

Intercontinental  Hotels  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  is  making  ite  international  hotel 
business  into  an  Informal  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  by  an  Imaginative  approach 
that  beneflte  Government  and  private  Inter- 
est wherever  It  goes.  It  does  this  by  special- 
izing In  building  or  managing  hotels  in  areas 
where  the  estebllshment  ot  a  first-class  hotel 
will  Iteelf  create  tourist  and  commercial 
business. 

That  IHC's  approach  is  unusual  is  attested 
by  this  stetement  from  a  prospectus  with 
which  It  and  several  partners  made  a  public 
offering  of  stock  for  five  hotels  in  Pakistan : 
"A  related  benefit  not  to  be  meesiu-ed  finan- 
cially is  the  mutual  understanding  of  people 
of  different  races  and  nationalities  promoted 
by  intensified  traveling  from  abroad." 

But  the  fact  Is  that  IHC  also  has  scored 
some  striking  successes  financially.  For  one 
thing,  most  of  ite  hotels  are  heavUy  patron- 
ized almost  as  soon  as  they  open,  and  some 
establlshmente,  only  a  few  years  old,  already 
are  expanding.  Beyond  this,  the  existence  of 
the  hotels  has  greatly  stimulated  air  travel 
to  areas  served  by  Pan  Am. 

At  the  same  time,  IHC  has  been  pioneer- 
ing some  novel  Investment  techniques, 
bringing  together  U.S.  and  foreign  capitel. 
both  public  and  private,  to  finance  most  of 
Ite  hotels.  IHC  Itself  shares  in  the  owner- 
ship of  each  hotel  it  op«-ates,  always  as  a 
minority  stockholder.  This,  too,  varies  the 
familiar  pattern;  Hilton  Hotels  Interna- 
tional, IHC's  chief  rival  In  the  foreign  field, 
does  not  own  any  of  the  hotels  It  manages. 
Hilton  also  contributes  to  econcanlc  develop- 
ment in  the  countries  where  it  goes,  and  a 
close  look  at  IHC  shows  what  Impact  such 
American  operations  can  have. 

IHCs  growth  has  been  so  spectacular  that 
by  the  end  ot  1966  it  expecte  to  be  operating 
33  hotels  in  20  countries  and  6  contlnente. 
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V3.  surplus  agricultural  products  to  Paki- 
stan. 

In  Ireland,  wbere  in  1063  the  IHC  opened  a 
314-room  hotel  in  DuUln  and  two  96-room 
hotels  in  {jimerlck  and  Cork,  the  financing 
brought  together  a  similarly  strange  assort- 
ment o<  partners. 

The  Irish  Ck>vemment  made  an  outright 
grant  of  $490,000  and  It  guaranteed  the  first 
mortgage  of  $4,015,000  taken  by  the  Ulster 
Bank.  The  bank  also  took  a  $700,000  second 
mortgage.  The  shareholders  providing  the 
balance  of  the  money  were  IHC;  Irish  Air- 
lines; the  Gresham  Hotel  Co.  of  Ireland, 
which  had  operated  Dublin's  leading  hotel; 
Ovilnness,  Ireland's  noted  brewing  company; 
and  a  group  of  European  Investors,  Including 
Baron  Rothschild  and  Countess  Bismarck. 

The  Dublin  Intercontinental  Is  the  largest, 
most  modern  building  In  this  perfect  example 
of  an  18th  centiuy  European  city,  but  It  Is 
not  an  anachronism.  It  Is  contemporary  In 
design  but  It  also  Is  Irish  throughout.  IHC 
decorators  and  designers  worked  with  Irish 
mills  and  manufactxirers  to  produce  the  tex- 
tiles, furniture,  china,  sliver,  and  glassware 
for  all  three  hotels. 

At  first  many  Irish  were  Inclined  to  scoff 
at  the  new  hotels  and  what  they  could  do, 
but  they  now  have  become  Important  busi- 
ness and  social  centers,  the  tourist  trade  Is 
Increasing  and  the  government  has  been  able 
to  launch  an  Intensive  Industrial  develop- 
ment drive. 

IMPACT    IN    FRANKrURT 

No  less  an  Unpact  has  been  made  by  the 
$10  million  Hotel  Frankfurt  InterconUnental, 
which  opened  In  the  German  Main  River  city 
In  June  1963.  Frankfurt  Is  not  interested  In 
Industrialization;  It  has  a  labor  shortage. 
But  as  the  bcmklng  center  of  Germany  and 
with  Europe's  third  largest  airport  In  traffic 
volimie.  It  was  Interested  in  promoting  Itself 
as  a  center  for  International  conunerclal 
and  scientific  conventions  to  stimulate  over- 
all German  trade. 

But  the  shortage  of  first-class  hotels  was 
a  preventive.  So  IHC  was  broiight  in  to  put 
up  a  20-story.  504-room  hotel,  the  largest 
In  Germany.  The  State  of  Hesse  considered 
the  hotel  so  ImpOTtant  to  the  growth  of 
Prankfxut  that  It  guaranteed  the  second 
mortgage  loan. 

Owners  of  other  Ptankfurt  hotels  initially 
were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  new  hotel 
because  they  thought  It  would  detract  from 
their  business.  However,  when  the  Inter- 
continental opened  every  hotel  In  Frankfurt 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  reason:  The 
Intercontinental  had  made  It  possible  for 
the  World  Petroleum  Congress,  with  8,000 
delegates,  to  hold  Its  meeting  In  Frankfurt. 
Foreigners  always  have  been  Inclined  to 
look  on  American  hotels  as  being  dedicated 
to  plumbing,  efficiency,  and  size  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  graclousness.  art,  and  culture.  IHC 
decorators  and  architects  take  great  delight 
In  confounding  this  Image. 

In  Frankfurt,  a  center  of  theater,  art  and 
mxislc,  the  theme  of  the  Intercontinental 's 
main  restaurant  and  bar  centers  on  the  in- 
ternational theater,  with  paintings,  tapes- 
tries and  puppet  scenes  from  great  plays  and 
operas.  Even  the  coffee  shop  is  decorated 
with  original  Picasso  ceramic  plates.  Also, 
the  architects  took  advantage  of  the  hotel's 
spectacular  panoramic  view  to  design  a  glass- 
encloeed  supper  club  and  bar  which  has  be- 
come a  favorite  of  Frankfurters. 

But  It  Is  in  the  Middle  East,  at  Beirut, 
Lrt)anon,  that  IHC  has  put  up  perhaps  Its 
moet  magnificent  hotel. 

Beirut  Is  the  traditional  gateway  to  the 
Orient,  the  banking  center  of  the  Mideast 
and  a  toin-lst's  paradise.  It  offers  breath- 
taking scenery,  year-round  bathing  In  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  spectacular  Roman 
ruins  extant.  Crusaders'  fortresses  and  easy 
aooeae  to  all  the  historical  places  of  the 
Holy  Lands.  The  dty  is  a  miniature  Paris 
with  a  lavish  casino  and  night  life. 


When  mc  opened  the  $0.S  million,  315- 
room  Hotel  Phoenicia  at  the  end  at  1061,  it 
Increased  Beirut's  ftrst-clasa  hotel  roan  ca- 
pacity by  38  percent -and  gave  the  city  Its 
first  convention  fadUtlea. 

The  Hotel  Phoenicia  is  a  work  of  art  in  It- 
self. It  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples 
of  Architect  Edward  F.  Stone's  talent.  It 
states  in  contemporary  mood  the  essence 
of  Oriental  beauty  with  its  lacy  balconies, 
white  marble  columns,  spacious  rooms,  and 
courtyard  swimming  pool  overlooking  the 
sea. 

In  working  In  the  less  developed  lands  of 
Africa  and  the  Orient,  IHC  frequently  en- 
counters unique  challenges  and  unusual  ex- 
periences. In  Indonesia,  for  example,  IHC's 
director  of  training,  Leo  de  Franco,  had  to 
start  with  help  who  had  never  worn  shoes, 
much  less  seen  the  Inside  of  a  hotel,  used 
knives  or  forks  or  had  any  exi>oeure  to 
Western  customs,  food  and  drink.  It  takes 
1,600  employees  to  service  the  Intercontinen- 
tal's  420-room  Hotel  Indonesia  In  Djakarta, 
possibly  a  record  for  hotel  employees  per 
room. 

EXOKCISINO    rVIL    SPIRITS 

In  Bangkok,  Thailand,  IHC  ran  Into  diffi- 
culties of  another  sort.  When  the  $5  million, 
224-room  hotel  IHC  Is  putting  up  there  did 
not  progress  In  the  beginning  as  rapidly  as 
It  should,  the  Thai  Government  concluded  It 
was  because  of  the  activity  of  evil  spirits. 

The  royal  astrologer  advised  the  Qovem- 
ment the  moet  propitious  day  on  which  cere- 
monies should  be  carried  out  to  exorcise  the 
spirits.  Thus,  last  December  a  corps  of 
Buddhist  priests  thoroughly  decontaminated 
the  hotel  acreage.  This  undoubtedly  was 
the  moet  unusual  preconstructlon  cost  any 
hotel  ever  has  had  to  bear. 

IHC  Is  partlciUarly  Interested  in  what  It 
can  contribute  to  and  gain  by  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  new  African  coiintrles.  So  far 
it  Is  operating  a  230-room  hotel  in  Liberia, 
and  an  expectedly  lavish  17-story  hotel  In 
Abidjan  which  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
Republic  of  Ivory  Coast  to  become  Africa's 
Riviera. 

The  Ivory  Coast  Government  vranted  a 
showplace  and  It  got  it.  There  is  now  a 
park,  a  yacht  basin,  a  garden  patio  ac- 
commodating 3,000  guests,  a  ballroom,  con- 
ference rooms,  3  nightclubs,  a  supper  club, 
and  an  Olympic-sized  swimming  pool.  The 
hotel's  capacity  already  Is  being  Increased 
from  230  to  500  rooms. 

However,  this  hotel  Is  not  typical  of  what 
IHC  Is  plannnlg  and  negotiating  In  other 
African  lands. 

"There  Is  no  real  tourist  travel  to  Africa 
yet."  Mr.  Gates  says.  "The  need  of  the 
African  countries  Is  for  hotels  that  will  pro- 
vide simple  basic  requirements  for  business- 
men and  diplomats  so  that  they  wlU  stay 
there  long  enough  to  do  the  job  in  each 
country  that  needs  to  be  done." 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  practically  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  IHC  wlU  bring  many 
benefits  to  Africa — demonstrating  In  actual 
practice  how  private  enterprise  can  help 
others  while  It  helps  Itself. 


Newark :  A  Climate  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OP  Nxw  JxaaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdajf,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
ness of  our  beloved  Nation  stems  from 
many  factors,  but  more  Important  than 
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all  the  rest  is  the  dedicated,  courageous 
spirit  of  the  people  that  have  made  up 
our  land  since  its  beginnings.  The  cour- 
age of  those  who  pioneered  settlement 
across  America  enables  us  now  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  6f  living  in  America.  The 
courage  of  those  who  now  pioneer  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  facing  communi- 
ties everywhere  will  enable  our  and  fu- 
ture generations  to  continue  to  enjoy 
those  fruits. 

Typical  of  these  modern  pioneers  is 
the  film  of  J.  J.  Kislak,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
leading  realtors  in  my  hometown  of  New- 
ark, N.J.  And  in  an  inspiring  article 
recently  published  in  the  Realtor,  the 
ofQcial  publication  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Newark,  Irvington,  and  Hill- 
side, North,  the  firm's  president,  David 
/Kislak,  calls  on  his  colleagues  in  the 
realty  business  to  join  with  him  in  pre- 
serving and  developing  our  city.  Since 
the  need  for  such  thinking  and  such  ac- 
tion exists  in  many  other  parts  of  our 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Kislak's  article  >to  my  colleagues  at  this 
time: 
What  makes  a  city  great? 
The  answer,  of  course.  Is  very  complex.. 
Greatness  in  a  city  arises  out  of  so  many  fac- 
tors. It  Involves  such  things  as  location, 
natural  resovirces,  transportation  facilities, 
proximity  to  markets,  and  the  like.  We  all 
know  about  such  things;  they  are  part  of  our 
everyday  working  vocabulary. 

As  realtors,  therefore,  we're  well  aware  of 
Newark's  many  imlque  advantages.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we're  also  aware  of  some 
of  Its  problems. 

Certainly,  Newark  is  not  luiique  among 
cities  In  that  it  faces  certain  fiscal  problems. 
Again,  Newark  Is  not  unique  In  that  It  faces 
probl^ns  arising  out  of  a  changing  popula- 
tion during  a  period  of  transition.  Traffic 
problems  are  not  unique  to  Newark,  either. 
We're  not  even  unique  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple do  not  live  and  vote  In  the  community  in 
which  they  work. 

Since  I  came  to  Newark,  I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  these  problems.  I've 
tried  to  anal3rze  cause  and  effect.  Some  peo- 
ple, I've  foxmd,  appear  to  take  seme  perverse 
pleasure  in  voicing  only  the  moet  pessimistic 
view  of  the  city's  future.  As  for  myself,  I've 
weighed  the  pros  and  the  cons,  and  I  say  that 
for  my  organization,  Newark  is  great. 

Moving  our  headquarters  to  Newark  about 
3  years  ago  was  a  major  decision  for  \u.  It 
meant  leaving  the  county  where  ovu*  business 
was  started,  and  where  we  had. been  located 
for  65  years.  It  also  Involved  our  making  a 
tremendoiis  Investment  in  an  old,  long- 
vacant  building  which  we  had  to  rehabilitate 
completely. 

But,  even  before  we  came  here,  we  had 
confidence  in  Newark.  We  felt  strongly  then, 
and  believe  even  more  strongly  now,  that 
Newark's  many  proa  far  outweigh  the  cons. 
We  were  confident  that  in  Newark  we 
would  thrive  as  an  integral  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial, financial,  commercial  hub  of  the 
State.  That  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
In  less  than  3  years,  our  organization  has 
doubled  its  personnel,  and  we  have  also 
doubled  oiur  business  volume.  With  Newark 
as  our  headquarters,  we  have  branched  out 
Into  new  offices  In  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Newport  News,  Va. 
We  are  continuing  to  look  even  further  afield 
for  expansion  of  our  activities.  But  we  are 
satisfied  that  otir  headquarters  office  will 
remain  in  Newark. 

There's  a  vastly  important  ingredient  in 
Newark's  greatness.  It  U  the  attitude  of 
Newark's  busineaa  community,  and  the  con- 
fidence that  business  leaders  have  displayed 
in  the  future  of  the  city.    All  around  us  we 


may  see  evideneea  <a  the  very  subatantial  in- 
vestments they  have  made  here.  Their  con- 
fidence is  baaed  on  the  certainty  that  the  dty 
can  be  preaerved  and  that  It  wlU  ptogreaa  and 
proeper. 

PeraonaUy,  I  have  foiund  It  very  gratifying 
to  Join  handa  wltb  other  members  ot  the 
busineaa  community.  Tlieae  leaders  do  more 
than  build  buildings,  lliey  accept  more 
than  their  fair  ahun  of  reqxmalblllty  for  the 
welfare  of  the  pet^Ie  ot  the  city.  The  Ellslak 
organization  haa  thrived  here  and  it  ia  our 
philosophy,  too,  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  the 
community. 

Our  gratitude  has  found  expression  in 
many  ways,  notably  in  our  work  for  char- 
itable causes  such  as  the  imited  appeals  and 
other  drives.  On  the  cultural  side,  we've 
supported  projects  such  as  the  concepts  of 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony.  Even  though 
many  members  of  my  organization  live  out- 
side of  the  city,  they  feel  the  responslbUtty 
to  support  many  charitable  and  ciiltural  en- 
deavors. 

From  a  strictly  dollars  and  cents  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  when  one  considers  the 
time  and  effort  involved  in  projects  such  as 
the  sale  and  development  of  the  Newark 
Academy  site,  and  the  DlBtributlon  Center 
on  the  Meadowlands,  it  may  not  be  the  moet 
profitable  way  for  a  realtcM'  to  spend  his  time. 
But  if  the  city  Is  to  be  preserved  and  is  to 
grow,  it  requires  Jvist  this  kind  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  everyone  equipped  to  do  it. 

If  realtors,  who  have  the  experience  and 
the  ability  to  plan  for  this  kind  of  growth, 
won't  do  it,  who  will? 

What  I'm  getting  at  is  just  this:  Nevrark 
can  be  a  great  city.  We  realtors  can  make 
It  great. 


Prond  of  America  and  His  Reasons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  Indeed  to  present  for  reprinting 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  salutary 
address  by  Mr.  Henri  Aldridge.  counsel 
for  the  International  Paper  Co.  Mr. 
Aldridge  Is  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Mobile  in  the  great  State  of  Alabama. 
His  address  is  one  which  should  be  of 
especial  Interest  to  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican for  It  emphasizes  the  essentiality  of 
pride  in  America  and  pride  In  being  a 
citizen.  It  Is  a  message  which  will  stand 
reading  and  rereading. 

Mr.  Aldridge's  fine  address  was  printed 
in  the  Unit,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Southern  Pulpwood  Association. 

Psouo  or  Amzbica  and   His   Reasons 

While  I  am  deeply  grateful  for — and  as  I 
shall  shortly  demonstrate — ^unworthy  of,  the 
gracious  Introduction  that  my  distinguished 
friend  has  accorded  me,  I  am  by  no  means 
unmindful  of  my  temerity  in  essaying  to 
address  so  erudite  a  group  as  this,  nor  of  his 
understandable  concern  in  vouching,  as  it 
were  by  his  introduction,  tor  the  adequacy  of 
my  presentation. 

Let  me  plead  in  mitigation  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  responsibility  and  mine,  that  the 
crashing  descent  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram tonight  from  the  apogee  of  Governor 
Sanders'  presence  to  the  perigee  of  that  of 
Lawyer  Aldridge  was  none  of  his  doing  (nor 
for  that  matter  of  mine) ,  but  came  to  pass, 
as  you  know,  by  the  requirement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's presence  in  Washington  tonight  in 


discharge  of  his  official  duties.  My  learned 
friend,  then,  coming  to  laxmch  from  this  pad 
an  interstellar  rocket  has  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  far  smaller  squib  of  negligible 
thrust.  Instead  of  a  countdown  on  a  Titan 
of  the  first  magnitude,  pulsing  eagerly  ujxin 
this  laimchlng  site,  fully  loaded  and  "all 
sjrstems  go,"  he  has  been  confronted,  so  to 
speak,  with,  a  2-lnch  salute  and  a  box  of 
matches  wlfh  a  dampened  striking  surface. 
S\u«ly  then  we  must  treat  him  with  under- 
standing and  compassion,  and  applaud  his 
courage.  If  not  his  Judgment,  in  the  selection 
of  speakers  to  introduce. 

I  cannot  say  why  providence  visits  these 
trials  upon  His  children,  and  I  am  far  too 
cautious  to  dweU  upon  the  many  fascinating 
explanations  that  readily  occur.  Perhaps  It 
makes  us  all  more  spiritual^— and  I  hope  you 
will  try  to  look  upon  it  in  that  spirit  of 
Christian  piety  and  resignation.  As  the  poet 
tells  us — "Life  is  retil  and  life  is  earnest" — 
and  nobody  appreciates  the  cold  hard  fact 
of  It  better  than  I  at  this  moment. 

Despite  my  utterly  charming  and  disarm - 
Ingly  candid  admission  ot  inadequacy,  I 
have  not  wholly  despaired  of  meeting  the 
challenge,  for  while  my  ignorance  of  the 
technical  niceties  of  forestry  and  conserva- 
tion may  be  both  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found, I  believe  that  there  is  yet  coounon 
groxind  upon  which  we  may  meet  for  these 
few  minutes  this  evening — an  area  of  mutual 
concern  in  which  I  boldly  surmise  we  share 
a  certain  congeniality  of  opinion,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  shall  deal  in  no  wise  with  fores- 
try or  conservation. 

You  see,  I  would  like  you  to  consider  with 
me  for  these  few  minutes  tonight  a  familiar 
topic — our  coimtry,  with  respect  to  which  I 
must,  in  candor  concede,  I  betu-  scune  pretty 
old  fashioned  Ideas  and  Ideals.  This  is  not 
only  my  opinion,  but  that  of  my  16-year-old 
daughter,  who  voices  it  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  outrage  on  frequent  occasions.  Indeed. 
it  was  only  yesterday  that  she  forthrightly 
described  me  to  her  mother  as  "Harry  Hypo- 
tenuse— the  siun  of  the  squares." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let's  consider  our  coxm- 
try  from  a  point  of  view  that  perhape  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  so  common- 
place today — let's  think  for  a  moment  about 
what  Is  right  with  America,  for  a  change. 

The  thing  that  brings  all  this  to  mind  Is 
that  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  growing  ten- 
dency. Indeed  a  trend,  among  the  powerful 
and  presumably  well-infMTned,  that  there  Is 
something  basically  wrong  with  Americans, 
that  aU  of  a  sudden  the  things  we  once  be- 
lieved were  wonderfxil  and  fine  are  really 
shoddy  and  tarnished  and  that  all  the  world 
stands  about  us  shaking  its  hecMl  and  wag- 
ging Its  finger  in  disappointment  and  re- 
proach. There  la  developing,  I  suggest,  a 
massive  national  infericMity  complex,  that 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  false.  Certain  of  our 
own  leaders  have  suggested  that  we  are  fast 
becoming  a  "second-class"  pown-  imless  we 
mend  our  ways — that  our  "world-Image"  has 
become  distasteful  in  the  eyes  of  right- 
thinking  people.  >,^ 

Well.  I  don't  believe  it  for  1  minute  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  say  so.  Indeed, 
,  I  am  far  less  concerned  with  our  "Image  In 
the  eyes  of  emerging  nations"  than  I  am  with 
the  vision  we  are  placing  in  the  eyes  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

If  you  can  agree  with  me  that  this  is  so, 
let's  step  apologizing  for  a  few  minutes  and 
see  what's  right  with  America,  for  now,  of 
all  times,  is  a  good  one  for  a  weighing  of 
values  and  this  Is  no  mere  emotional  ex- 
ercise. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  centxiry  ago 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachiisetts,  in 
speaking  to  the  New  England  society  said: 

"Of  'Americanism'  of  the  right  sort  we 
cannot  have  too  much.  Mere  vi^Mrlng  and 
boasting  become  a  nation  as  UtUe  as  a  man. 
But  honest,  outsp<Aen  pride  and  faith  in  our 
country  are  infinitely  better  and  more  to  ba 
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serenity  and   perfection   equal    to   our   own 
has  become  almost  a  national  obseeslon. 

But  woe  to  him  beyond  our  shores  who 
confuses  our  brotherly  seal  with  weakness  or 
disunity.  No  less  than  twice  within  this 
generation  have  certain  ambitious  leaders 
abroad  erred  in  their  appraisal  of  our  na- 
tional character  in  this  respect  only  to  find 
our  unity  carved  into  the  breastplates  of 
their  shattered  legions.  Yet,  alas,  they  con- 
tinue to  persist  in  their  illusions  as  a  certain 
bewhlskered  Latin  pipsqueak  can  recently 
testify.  I  am  proud,  Indeed,  of  all  of  my 
American  brothers. 

I  am  proud  that  Americans  are  a  people 
given  to  an  essential  stability  of  political 
science,  peculiarly  gUted  In  the  art  of  self- 
goverimient  and  democratic  processes.  They 
give  and  take  in  fair  and  open  debate  and. 
In  the  main,  settle  their  differences  In  a  cool 
and  level-headed  appraisal.  We  are  not,  we 
have  never  been,  and  God  grant  we  never 
shall  be,  a  race  of  sfisafiHlns  and  Intriguers. 
a  people  of  constant  upheaval  and  violence, 
of  revolution,  the  barricades  and  the  torch, 
for  these  are  the  seeds  of  self-destrucUon 
and  oblivion.  To  be  sure,  and  as  General 
MacArthur  recently  said,  "we  endlessly  argue 
among  ovirselvea  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
our  processes  of  government;  Whether  our 
strengfth  Is  being  sapped  by  deficit  financing 
too  long  indulged,  by  Federal  paternalism 
grown  too  mighty,  by  power  groups  grown 
too  arrogant,  by  politics  grown  too  corrupt, 
by  crime  grown  too  rampant,  by  morals  grown 
too  low,  by  taxes  grown  too  high,  by  ex- 
tremists grown  too  violent  and  whether  our 
personal  liberties  are  as  firm  and  unassail- 
able as  they  should  be."  And  these  are  ques- 
tions that  should  be  argued  and  answered, 
but  I  know  that  this  will  be  done  within  the 
orderly  framework  of  our  constitutional 
processes  and  in  no  other  way.  Of  this  I  am 
proud,  indeed. 

Again,  I  am  proud  that  my  land  has  re- 
peatedly   demonstrated    to    history    and    to 
the   other  nations  of  the  world  that  there 
can  be  a  people  capable  of  generating  un- 
paralleled power  and  dedicating  it  to  good 
purposes   throughout   the   globe,   a   civiliza- 
tion  that  can  create  riches  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of,  and  y^  can  share   them  with 
others    less    blessed    in    either    strength    or 
wealth.     Oh,  I  know  the  cynics  tell  us  that 
we  are  so  rich  that  there   Is  nothing  left 
tiaewbet^  to  covet,  and  we  are  so  powerful 
that  we  need  not  look  around  for  friends, 
but  they  tend  to  overlook  the  cold  historical 
fact  that  there  have  been  many  civilizations 
now  forgotten  who  in  their  times  were  eqvial- 
ly   rich    and    comparably   strong.      Never.    I 
think,  has  there   ever   been  a  land  with   a 
deeper  or  more   generoiis  regard  than   oxirs 
for  the  other  people  of  the  world.    Perhaps 
we    have    t>een    profligate    and    wasteful    in 
many  respects,  and  I  hope   that  a  patient 
providence    can    forgive    us    for    it.    but    I 
would  rather  have  it  thus  than  to  know  I 
lived   among  people  crouched,   bloated   and 
snarling  over  their  botmty,   growling  with 
greed  to  seize  the  property  of  others  or  to 
tyrannize  the  weak. 

And  yet  once  more,  to  those  who  deni- 
grate our  land  and  its  ways  of  life.  I  shall 
say  that  my  pride  is  unshakeable  In  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  this 
world — of  the  present  or  In  the  past — Amer- 
ica stands  unchallenged  In  Its  freedom  of 
opportunity  for  men  of  vision,  Imagination, 
Industry,  integrity  and,  above  all,  courage 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Here,  as  nowhere 
else,  is  one's  ability  and  capacity  for  hard 
and  unremitting  effort  the  only  true  limits 
to  his  capacity  to  trliunph  and  achieve. 
Although  our  taxes  have  tended  to  circum- 
scribe the  market  to  some  admitted  degree 
there  yet  exists  in  this  country  no  law,  nor 
custom,  nor  caste,  nor  guild  to  suppress  or 
prevent  either  you  or  me  from  becoming  as 
rich  and  powerful  as  Croesus — if,  of  course, 
I  am  smart  enough  and  persistent  enough. 


and  courageous  enough  to  accept  the  risks 
and  shoulder  the  burden.  America  alone  Is 
still  the  K  Dorado  of  achievement — an  un- 
plimibed  GoloMida  of  golden  opportunity 
To  one  who  would  seek  to  beguUe  us  from 
the  fact,  let  me  suggest  that  he  try  his  luck 
somewhere  else — anywhere  eUe  in  the  world. 
I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  well  he  fares. 

Lastly,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  faults 
that  are  ours.  I  am  proud  above  all  else  that 
my  fellow  countrymen  are,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority, a  good  God-fearing  people,  a  self- 
assured  people,  an  affectionate  family  and 
home-loving  people,  content  to  live-  their 
lives  and  do  their  Jobs  with  a  minimum  of 
oetentaUon  and  with  an  intensely  sympa- 
thetic Interest  In  problems  of  their  fellows. 

These,  I  submit,  are  my  reasons,  and  are 
Justifiable  sources  of  quiet  pride — the  char- 
acterlsUcs  of  a  nation  basically  sound  and 
worthy  of  the  world's  respect.  I  am  sick  and 
weary  of  those  who  would  lead  us  down 
strange  paths  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  crying 
"mea  culpa,"  and  hanging  our  heads  in 
shame  and  self  reproach.  This  Is  a  wonder- 
ful country  and,  by  the  eternal.  I  think  we 
should  say  so  from  time  to  time. 

You  have  been  gracious  and  indulgent  to 
hear  me  out  tonight,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  I  have  not  entirely  exhaxisted  your  pa- 
tience. I  sincerely  believe  that  the  things 
that  have  been  touched  upon  are  things  that 
badly  want  full  discussion  from  time  to  time 
lest  any  of  us  forget  God's  mercy  and  good- 
ness to  us. 

In  the  topic  of  my  talk  and  throughout 
Its  text.  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
"pride,"  a  two-edged,  and  ofttimes  a  dan- 
gerous emotion.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  ap- 
preciate the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  entirely  un- 
mindful that  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  nor 
of  the  Pharisee  who  thanked  Ood  that  he 
was  not  as  other  men.  It  was  Alexander 
Pope.  I  beUeve,  who  wrote: 

"Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  Judgment,  and  misguide  the 

mind. 
What   the  weak  head   with  strongest  bias 

rules. 
Is  pride,  the  never-falling  vice  of  fools." 

I  tnoat  It  is  not  the  "vice  of  fools"  to  which 
I  have  addressed  myself,  but  rather  as  Lodge 
said,  an  effort  to  express,  however  incoher- 
ently, the  honor  and  love  of  the  land  of  our 
birth  and  the  race  from  which  we  spring, 
that  we  may  keep  their  memory  green. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  In 
the  Congressional  Recoro  a  most  In- 
teresting and  timely  article  entitled  "Our 
Oversea  Military  Shrines,  Memorials, 
and  Cemeteries."  by  Mr.  Adolph  N.  Sutro. 
past  national  senior  vice  commander  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  now  a  resident  of  my  30th  district 
at  4125  Rosewood  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

In  reading  this  excellent  article,  one 
cannot  help  but  recaU  the  great  sacrifices 
made  over  the  years  by  so  many  In  order 
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that  we  may  continue  to  live  In  freedom 
and  In  safety  In  an  America  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. 

The  debt  we  owe  them  can  never  be 
repaid  in  full.  But  at  least  we  can  at- 
tempt In  our  limited  and  hesitant  way  to 
Uve  our  lives  so  that  the  great  promise 
of  America  will  be  fulfilled,  and  their 
livra  will  not  have  been  sacrificed  In  vain 

The  arUcle  follows: 
OtTS  OvnuiXA  MnJTAKT  Shrines,  Memorials, 

AND  Cemeteries 
(By  Adolph  N.  Sutro,   past  national  senior 

PurpirSS?'"'    *^"^    ^^^*^    °'    *^« 

There  are  22  oversea  American  military 
cemeteries  around  the  world  under  the  Jur- 
^i  ?  V  ^^^  American  Battle  MotfUments 
Con^sslon.  established  by  the  Sl^ngress  In 

c.^T  °!°^eterle8  are  beautifully  land- 
scaped and  maintained.  There  are  11  Tn 
Prance:  3  In  Belgium;  2  each  in  England  and 

b^le.  if^t^'"""-  v"^""  cemeteries  contain 
H^h  w  ri^^®  '^^°  '^'^  'lo'^  their  Uvea  In 
^averonMT-  ^'^«  ^^o  lie  In  unknown 
graves   on   land    or   In    the   sea,    have    their 

X.?.""r*  *°  "'°°«  °''  t^«  -Wall  Of  the 
Jessing  at  one  of  these  cemeteries.  The 
names  of  all  of  these  will  live  as  long  a! 
^ho".l*  ^'^*«*  S^^»  °'  America.     On?^ 

X™  ^  °?*  °^"''^  cemeteries  rema^.  the 
others   having   been   shipped   home   at   the 

^^at°an''^^"'^  "'  kln^Thls  is  .^tLn 
8o    that   all    of   our   war    veterans    and    the 

aZt'  Zll  i'"''".'"  "^""^  ^'^'^  understand 
about  these  American  heroes  who  lie  over- 

Prom  my  personal  observation,  these  are 
fh*"  '?.?'"!.  ^  ^  cemeteries.  Each  one  is  and 
Should   be  called   a   "Shrine,   Memorial    and 

States  of  America  In  foreign  lands  ha^^ 
great  maps  of  stone,  depleting  events  of 
Ajnerlcan  history,  enacted  in  thf  Immediate 
vicinity.  Which  will  endure  down  t^Sigb 
the  ages  as  part  of  our  heritage.  In  my  trav- 
els   throughout   nations   around    the   world 

n/^hli^  T  A'""''=an  shrines.  At  each 
of  these  American  shrines  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  chapel,  each  different  from  the 

At^mptf  "x*^  ''7  "^^°"''  ^""^^^  architect 
At  some  high  point  of  that  battleffeld,  there 

it..   »!?i*tV°w""'^°*'   explaining   the   bat- 

hvt^.  A*"^  ^^  ^^^"^  *'""*  ^"'i  '8  malntalnil 
by  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commll^ 

Except    for    a    very    few    cases,    in    which 

^/Tn^"  ,°J  °"^  ^'■'"^'*  ^°^^"  were  kfl  3 
by  an  accident  or  died  of  disease,  all  othe« 
Who  lie  m  these  cemeteries,  or  whcSe  nimes 
are  carved  in  the  stone  "Wall  of  the  M?s^! 

Sh  nr^lt  ''"ir*  '"^  ^""'^  *'y  the  enemy 
Each  Of  these  have  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  medal  posthumously.  ^ 

The    Purple   Heart    Medal    is    the    world's 

S'"^8^*p'""\'^  decoration.  In  pTSnS 
use.  Spain.  Russia,  and  England  each  had 
o  der  military  decorations,  but  th^w«S 
JL^.'^tlnued  in  Spain  and  Russia  "thSe 
termination   of   their   monarchy.     ThlT  wt 

tn'  ^'il*^  ^"*8*  °'  the  BritUh  ^er  S 
the  Bath  still  in  use.  antedating  thepSn?; 
Heart.  On  each  Purple  HeaA  MedaJ^S 
depicted  the  birth  and  eleme^of  ^ta^ 

coat  c?^°'  f""^  ^''«-  "^"'^^  from^ 
coat  of  arms  of  Gen.  Oeorge  Washington 
an  inclusive  part  of  this  decoration  iT^ 
therefore  fitting  and  proper  that  ^iiJLu 
ment  Of  Defense  should  award  a  Pm?,SSS 

WU^'i^J^^^T'"^'^  admlnlsSS;:^ 
with  it  should  be  a  card  explaining  the  rea- 

•Vith  It  for  all  to  see  hundreds  of  nan  &om 
•  vv.  it  should  be  explained  that  S^5^ 
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ber  13.  ITTS.  Gen.  George  Washington  invited 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  dinner.  Wing  £S 
chairman  of  a  oommlssion  to  design  an 
^t^^^^-i"*  Of  "^y  part  Of  the^esign 
of  the  British  fl««.    At  that  time  there  were 

^Zi^"^  ■♦^P":  "^^  «"t  bSi^g  Se 
JJ,  ^ho^ijr^w**  "^^P"  °'  the  East  India 
Oo     chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Eng- 

bl^ll  WH  i:^  "°°'  ^"*  "o^"  ^ad  com- 
bined  both   stars  and  stripes.     The   deslen 

t^^  ^  ^*^°^"^  pSkim^^t  f"S 

e^  Z  h^^*^  "  ''^'P*'^'^  ^"^  the  coat  of 
arms  of  his  close  personal  friend.  Gen. 
George  Waivhlngton.  At  the  home  of  G^^ 
?n!^  Washington's  grandfather  ^d  hi' 
t^n^f"^  "Sulgrave  Manor"  in  Northamp- 
^^^l,^^^^**'  "  ^'^  "^tes  that  the^e- 
s^  of  the  American  flag  originated  from  the 

ooat  of  arms  Of  the  Washington  family 

Each  year  thousands  of  Americans  go  to 
Europe,  as  touriste  or  as  members  of  oS 
Armed  Forces.  Americans  traveling  to  for- 
e^  lands  obtain  a  passport  and  toe  State 
^partment  Issues  a  pamphlet  telling  toem 
how  to  comport  themselves.  A  parag^ph  ^ 
two  Should  be  included,  or  on  a  ^^^iS 
as  an  invitation  to  the  tourist  to  ^  onTS 
°^„°f«,  °f  these  beautiful  American  s^« 
and   learn  about  American  history  bo^^ 

Zrr.n  a    cemetery    where   none    of   one's 

family  are  burled,  but  our  oversea  AmeriSn 

or  our  Armed  Forces  and  touriste 
On  some  weekends  our  American  shrines 

uves  of  the  country  m  France.  Belelum 
Ho  and,  Italy,  and  England,  as  welT  aS  Te 
Philippines,  but  the  one  at  Cmhage  iCilia 

Here  lie  the  American  dead  of  the  y^rE 

ev\Tri??n  tJ?  A  ^r"'"'  '"^'-^  ^-«  °^ 

but  in  toe  Brit^,f' "'*''  ^°^  °^  operations. 
T-,,„.lf  British   zone   of  action.     When 

vlsltS  th,"  ""'*"  ^^'^'^^  '•"'«•  many  more 
visited  this  cemetery,  but  now  seldom  does 

m.  ^^  '''I"  "■  ^^'^y  cemeteries  h^  be^ 
moved  in  toe  past.  AH  the  temporary  ceme^ 
terles  from  the  Pallu  Islands  to  BurLa  Sid 
rnTtSeT^^'^  ^v.'^*  Philippines  wS?^o,<S 

Po?t  If^T  ^'■°"8^*  ^  <^^«  cemetery  at 
^?"      McKlnley.      Manila.     The      Contrress 

move  the  graves  at  Carthage,  i^inisla  to 
f^  L°!,  'consolidate  thrm  with  the  graves  a? 
Ai^lo  'r^,"'*°"2f  Cemetery  at  Nettu^o  neL 
Anzlo,  Italy.  Here  loved  ones  could  visit  the 
graves  witoout  the  difficulty  and  c^t  now 
necessary  of  going  to  Tunisia.  >5rica 

m^nts°on*^n  ^''T"^^  ^^  *^"^«  ^o'^"" 
menis  on  all  of  the  many  American  battiP. 

fields   Of   boto   World   wirs   erecST  by  th; 

American    BatUe    Monuments    C^iLlon 

are   beautiful   and   well  maintainX^teJling 

the  Story  of  toe  battle  fought  toere     There 

are  many  otoer  battle  monument!' e«?SS 

by  division  associations  that  have  not  hTd 

proper  maintenance  and  have  b^ome  ru^^f 

Such  an  example  is  toe  91st  DmsSn  mST-' 

ument  erected  at  Bologne.  Italy.  wSh^ 

to    be    demolished.    The    American    Battle 

Monuments  Commission,  however   agr^  to 

J»^»««^the  figure  on  tols  monuS'e^^S:^ 

on    a    base    at   its   Florence.   Italy    l^iitSv 

Cenietery.     The  wording  on  toe  bksTsta^s 

^'  "7"  from  toe  91st  Dlll^M^?! 

S^«.  f*  ^^  ^^^  ^°"  by.  toe  same°ack 
of  maintenance  for  toe  monuments  of  otow 
division  associations  will  become  "pVoblem 
St  to^^"°^  concerned  shoSldSS 
?SVJ£^*;r^°SSr°^  ^''  "^  --'Stained 

Except   for   an   offlcial    of    the   American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  I  am^d 
l^\".'"  "  *■  •^O'^  I  am  toe  first  l^lSd 
uai  to  inspect  each  of  toe  22  oversea  Seme 
^T  ^v"  ^"^  Jurisdiction,     This  I  h^ve 
2^„.!2^°''*  ^~*  *o  »«y  other  person   ^ 

SS^j,«  I*  ^  °^y  ^^''"'«  to  toe  SoM 
Star  mothers,  fatoers.  wives,  and  children 
of  th*  American  Patriots  who  lie  at  or  are 
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?^r^^  !  .!^^  American  shrines.  In  addl- 
fh.  'J  Ti**^  ^^^  **^«»^  Bowl,  Cemetery  of 
t,.f  ^l^  ^*  Honolulu,  under  toe  JiuSlc- 

tie  h'ltt?i>,?"^™"'«  Of  the  A^S?knd 
the  battleship  Arizona  with  its  1  100  en- 
tombed  bodies  at  Pearl  Harbor  midCT  tol 
iSufc!'"°"  Of,  the  Navy,  ^i  'i^Z<^nl 
should  never  forget  toat  our  heritage  Is 
based  upon  toe  men  who  laid  down  the  r 
tofttSfv"^,J?""°'^  °^8^*  endure,  and 
generSSn?°"^"^«^  "^  """^  ^  ^  ^^ture 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  on 
this  information  without  the  assistance,  good 
will  and  support  for  Qen.  Jacob  L.  Dele« 
Chairman:  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  North,  Secre- 

w/v.*n«'^°'-  V^^'"^  ^-  '^'^^^'-  Adminis- 
trative Officer,  of  toe  American  Battie  Monu- 
ments CcMnmlsslon  at  Washington,  D  C  •  to- 
gether with  Col.  G.  M.  ver  HiUst;  Col.  John 

^^'^^'•i^^S^^^  S-  Moglnier;  i4r.  Michael 
Francis:  Mrs.  Huguette  Lesage  and  otoers  at 
the  European  Office  at  Paris,  France.  Also 
Col  Mario  Chamberlain;  Mr.  Plero  Martinel-' 
11;   Mrs.  Ueudmllle  Auatln  of  toe  Medlter- 

It^^^^^^^'^c**  ^°°'^-  ^^y-  together  with 
each  of  toe  Superintendents  and  toeir  As- 
sistants at  each  of  toe  cemeteries  around  the 
world  for  all  toeir  help  and  kindness,  which 
enabled  me  to  complete  my  mission  I  left 
California  In  November  1962  and  returned 
November  1963.  Furtoer  information  may 
be  had  addressing  toe  writer  at  7354  Hollv- 
wood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90046  or 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  ComiAls- 
slon,  Washington,  D.C.,  30360. 


Remark*  by  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Mayor  of  the  Gty  of  New 
York  at  I  Am  an  Ameriaua  Day  Cer- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   New    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  the  foUowlng  re- 
marks made  by  the  Honorable  Robert  P 
Wa«ner.  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  Sunday.  May  24.  1964.  at  the  I  Am  an 
American  Day  ceremonies  held  In  Central 
Park,  New  York  City : 

REMAwts  BT  Mayo.  RosntT  F.  Wagneh  at  I 
AM  AN  American  Dat  Ceremonies 
We  are  gathered  here  to  celebrate  I  am  an 
American  Day,  which  was  initiated  25  years 

^th  t^he  V  '"^  °l  '''''  ^°'^  ^°  coop^rJtion 
with  the  New  Tork  Journal-American 

rJZV^f^'  *°***y  hundreds  of  newly  natu- 
L^«r.,H"*?  ^"^  *^o  first  voters,  and  It 
^v,i?^^  i°*  to  see  this  demonstration  of 
thousands  of  Americans  reaffirming  toe^ 
faith  in  our  country. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  planned  a 

fTfhT""''*  ?'  ?"'  P^P"''  ^y  the  pSop^ranJ 
for  the  people  •   •    •  built  on  the  solid  rock 

hL  n'^°'L*°'*  ^"""^^  'or  all.  This  pSn 
has  never  been  altered.  We  can  look  arounS 
us  at  many  other  nations  where,  under  totS- 
Itarian  rule  violent  upheaval  coStenti^ 
th«  ,!f'^-  "^l^  '^^  our  problems,  ours  ll 
Jiay  ''^'''"   govermnent   in   the   worlS 


h.~*„r°^'''y    welcome   all    those    gathered 
here  who  have  sought  and  obtained  toe  prl^ 
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General  WWder  Spcdu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

_^  or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Offi- 
cer magazine,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  one  of  its  re- 
cent Issues  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 

This  article  explains  succinctly  but 
with  irrefutable  logic  why  this  Nation 
throughout  its  history  and  especially  to- 
day must  rely  upon  the  citizen-reservist 
for  Its  safety  in  times  of  crisis. 

General  Wheeler  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed military  leaders  in  our  Nation 
and  occupies  a  position  of  responsibility 
which  is  vitally  important  to  every  citi- 
zen. We  should  consider  his  views  on 
this  most  important  subject. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  itself 
is  performing  a  service  to  our  Nation  in 
continuing  to  remind  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
vital  necessity  for  maintaining  strong 
Reserve  Forces  In  support  of  our  active 
duty  forces.  ROA  Is  known  to  all  of  us 
as  a  free  volimtary,  independent  Institu- 
tion which  throughout  the  years  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  national  se- 
curity. 

General  Wheeler's  article  from  the  Of- 
ficer follows: 

Thz  XJhttzd  States  Looks  to  the  CmzEN 
OrrzcER  IN  TiMK  or  Crisis — The  Aauy 
Chut  or  SrArr  Bilieves  the  Role  of  the 
Reseevist  Unchanged  in  the  Modern  Army 

(By  Oen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler) 
In  the  confxislons  existing  In  these  "cold 
war"    years,     the    Reserve    officer     properly 
wishes  evaluation  of  his  role  In  the  modern 
Army. 

Historically,  the  Reserve  officer  has  shared 
the  Army's  continuing  mission  of  conducting 
prompt,  sustained,  and  successful  combat 
with  his  Regular  counterpart.  The  United 
States,  from  our  earliest  beginnings,  has 
looked  to  the  citizen  officer  In  time  of  crisis. 
In  the  146  Army  campaigns  honored  by  the 
watered-silk  streamers  on  the  Army  Hag, 
there  Is  not  one  that  does  not  Include  par- 
ticipation by  Reserve  officers.  While  It  Is 
true  that  in  the  Army's  early  days  the  Re- 
serve structure  did  not  exist  In  Its  cvirrent 
configuration.  It  is  nonetheless  true  that  In 
concept  the  great  bulk  of  Army  wartime 
leadership  has  always  been  provided  by  men 
who  dropped  civilian  pursuits  to  pick  up 
sldearms  an  epaulette,  moving  to  the  crisis 
at  band.  Prom  our  earliest  colonial  begin- 
nings to  the  support  actions  now  underway 
In  Vietnam,  the  Army  counts  on  the  citizen 
officer  to  fall  in  step  with  the  Regular  Army. 
Thus  the  reckon  that  I  say  the  Reserve  officer 
shares  equally  In  the  Army"*  mission  with 
the  Regular  Is  because  the  nature  of  modem 
warfares  requires  the  Reserve  officer  to  main- 
tain his  military  proficiency  at  the  same  level 
as  his  professional  counterpart. 

ALWAYS  ONLY  HOUKS  AWAT 

In  view  Of  the  global  commitments  of  the 
United    States,    the   growing    complexity   of 


V 
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mUitary  equipment  and  organization,  and 
the  tempo  of  international  affairs,  the  Re- 
serve officer  accordingly  bears  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. No  longer  can  his  traditional 
readiness  "oe  maintained  on  a  passive  random 
basis.  Today  and  in  the  future,  the  requisite 
readiness  may  be  achieved  only  by  a  con- 
tinuing active  absorption  with  professional 
military  competence. 

In  other  words,  today's  Reserve  officer 
must  be  a  student  of  soldiering  in  its  modern 
sense.  The  motivation  for  this  study  cannot 
come  from  outside;  while  the  Army  may 
offer  opportxmlty,  aaslstanoe,  and  conven- 
ience for  such  study,  the  Reserve  officer 
must  take  full  heed  of  the  vrordlng  of  his 
commission  with  its  reference  to  ^)ecial  trust 
and  confidence  in  his  abilities  as  the  basis 
for  his  motivation  to  study. 

This  study,  in  turn,  is  more  than  achiev- 
ing a  routine  proficiency  in  a  given  military 
occupational  specialty.  It  Is  the  pursuit  of 
an  understanding  of  military  affairs  and  the 
modem  role  of  military  force  with  the  atti- 
tude that  each  officer  may  be  needed  by  the 
United  States  not  once  in  a  lifetime,  but 
twice,  thrice,  or  oftener.  In  the  present 
world  atmosphere,  mobilization  is  always 
only  hours  away.  Who  can  predict  the  exact 
nature  of  responsibilities  the  clta»n  officer 
may  be  called  on  to  assume  on  short  notice? 

In  the  modem  Army,  today's  platoon 
leader  Is  tomorrow's  brigade  commander. 
Today's  division  staff  officer  Is  tomorrow's 
theater  staff  head.  Accordingly,  study  is 
required  not  merely  to  meet  immediate  re- 
sponsibility; study  is  required  to  meet  larger 
responsibilities  predictable  only  in  terms  ot 
the  certainty  that  they  wUl  come  quickly 
and  with  little  advance  notice.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  basic  professional  individual  readi- 
ness demanded  of  the  Reserve  officer  today. 

OrnZEN-SOLDIXX  LINK 

Next,  the  Reserve  officer  today  is  an  active 
link  between  U.S.  military  policy  and  the 
citizens  we  all  protect  and  serve.  No  amount 
of  organized  Information  activity,  no  amount 
of  money,  and  no  proerams  of  the  Active 
Army  can  tell  the  Army  story  to  the  public 
at  home  and  abroad  as  well  as  the  man  who 
has  his  uniform  and  equipment  on  hand  in 
the  neighborhood.  While  it  Is  true  that  there 
Is  today  a  closer  Identification  between  citi- 
zen and  soldier  than  was  the  case  In  the 
past.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Army  ^11  needs 
as  many  spokesmen  as  It  can  get  who  can 
explain  the  worth  of  landpower  to  the  people 
we  serve.  The  Reserve  officer,  in  his  com- 
munity, provides  this  service. 

But  the  role  of  the  Reserve  officer  in  the 
modem  Army  is  not  merely  subjective.  In 
today's  Army,  the  reservist  and  the  Regular 
are  more  than  partners.  They  are  Inter- 
changeable. Of  the  active  Army  Officer 
Corps,  57  7  percent  are  reservists,  a  significant 
Indication  of  Reserve  contribution  and  the 
community  of  responsibility  shared  by  re- 
servist and  Regular  alike. 

It  U  this  intcrchangeablllty  which  defines 
the  role  of  the  Reserve  officer  and  which  un- 
derscore the  point  I  made  earlier  about  the 
professional  proficiency  of  the  individual  Re- 
serve officer.  Any  existing  distinctions  In 
terms  of  duty  tours,  tenure,  and  similar  ad- 
ministrative considerations  are.  In  my  view, 
academic. 

I  say  this  because  the  nature  of  our  Army 
tasks,  the  mulUpllclty  of  our  commitments, 
and  the  nature  of  the  threat  we  face  all  cre- 
ate a  requirement  for  leaders  who  can  orga- 
nize and  direct  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  prompt  and  sustained  combat  on 
land  with  regard  to  subtle  distinctions  of 
component  or  status.  The  true  professional 
officer,  meaning  the  oOcer  who  knows  what 
to  do  when  war  cornea.    Meeting  this  requlre- 
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ment  In  the  XJ3.  Army  permits  no  dlztlno* 
tlons  between  career  soldiers  and  An  offloec 
who  serves  on  active  wartime  service  only. 

THX    BTOm    or    TICTOKT 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  cxirrent  spectrum  o€ 
warfare  in  which  we  are  involved  that  mod- 
ern technology  has  victimized  time  more 
than  other  facet  of  readiness.  Napoleon's 
complaint,  "Ask  anything  ot  me  but  time," 
has  poignant  meaning  for  us  today  because 
time  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  effec- 
tive dimension  of  our  national  security.  Z 
am  convinced  that  in  any  conflict  we  may 
undertake  in  the  future,  be  it  limited  or 
general  war,  the  margin  of  victory  will  go  to 
the  side  that  can  mobilize  and  field  major 
forces  most  efllciently  and  effectively. 

The  efficiency  of  mobilization  can  be  pro- 
vided by  mobilization  planning  and  means, 
but  the  effectiveness  can  be  provided  only  by 
the  readiness  of  units  and  individuals.  The 
current  trend  in  foreshortened  readiness 
schedules  is  one  effort  to  respond  to  this 
requirement  for  effectiveness,  but  the  moti- 
vation, the  hard  skills,  and  the  team  play 
that  constitute  real  effectiveness  can  only  be 
generated  and  guided  by  the  Army's  leader. 

Thus,  the  role  of  the  Reserve  officer,  on 
active  duty  or  not,  is  the  role  of  the  pro- 
fessional in  an  era  when  the  demands  on 
him  were  never  higher  when  the  stakes  were 
never  greater.  No  longer  can  the  reservist 
count  on  dropping  his  civilian  pursuits  and 
catching  up  his  sldearms  and  epaulettes  en 
route  to  Join  his  unit.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  Reserve  officer  today  must  not  only  be 
In  step  with  the  Active  Army,  he  must  be 
out  in  front  of  it,  showing  the  way  to  mean- 
ingfxii  effectiveness  by  the  example  of  his 
own  hard-won  professional  skills. 

A   SENS!   OF   TTSGENCT 

Doing  this  requires  first  of  all  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  sense  of  urgency  regarding  our 
Army  mission.  This  urgency  takes  it  height- 
ened tempo  from  both  our  active  confronta- 
tion of  aggressor  forces  in  Europe,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  and  from  the  volatile  potential  of 
trouble  spots  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  deployed  forces  constitute  the  line  of 
contact,  but  the  depth  the  Army  needs  for 
sustained  combat  comes  from  more  than  the 
Active  Army  divisions  in  the  United  States — 
it  comes  from  Reserve  component  units. 
The  requisite  readiness  of  these  units  has  to 
begin  with  this  sense  of  lu^ncy  which  is 
best  generated  by  the  officers. 

Next,  the  Reserve  officer  must  develop  con- 
fidence in  his  own  individual  qualifications. 
This  is  achieved  by  more  than  annual  active 
duty  training;  it  can  be  achieved  only  by 
continuing  concern  and  respect  for  the  per- 
formance standards  of  the  professional. 

Next,  the  Reserve  officer  must  communi- 
cate to  his  unit  more  than  routine  combat 
skills — he  must  establish  the  rapport  that 
always  exists  between  good  leaders  and  their 
troops,  a  mysUque  that  manifests  itself  in 
a  group  conviction  that  no  Job  is  too  tough, 
no  task  too  great.  This  we  recognize  as  the 
will  to  win. 

Next,  the  Reserve  officer  must  cultivate  a 
fiexlbllity  in  himself  and  in  his  unit  so  that 
when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  entry  on  active 
duty  is  accomplished  at  no  sacrifice  in  in- 
dividual or  group  readiness.  This  in  turn 
is  more  than  routine  attention  to  readiness 
standards;  it  is  a  careful  and  continuing 
assessment  of  the  many  factors  which  create 
effectiveness — manpower,  equipment,  train- 
ing, esprit,  and  motivation  to  name  but  a 
few. 

AN  UNCEASING  TASK 

In  spite  of  dur  complex  system  of  readiness 
categories  and  the  community  of  our  organi- 
zation and  doctrine,  these  readiness  factors 
vary  from  unit  to  unit.  Only  the  officer  on 
the  groimd  can  assess  his  sltuaUon  and  the 
situaUon  in  his  unit.  The  corrections,  ad- 
justments, and  other  acUons  to  establish 
and  maintain  effectiveness  are  to  be  accom- 


plished only  by  careful  study,  planning,  and 
supervision.  This  is  an  imceasing  task  for 
every  officer  assigned  to  a  unit. 

The  officer  who  is  not  part  of  a  unit,  and 
this  is  the  situation  for  the  majority  of  our 
Reserve  officers,  has  a  similar  responsibility 
to  the  service  as  a  whole  and  to  himself  as 
an  individual.  The  officer  must  prepare  him- 
self on  a  broad  scale  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  assignment  on  short  notice. 
The  challenge  is  tremendoiis  and  individual 
initiative  is  the  key  to  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. The  officer  should  be  looking  beyond 
his  immediate  possible  mobllizaton  assign- 
ments and  building  hts  potential  tor  the  next 
higher  duty.  He  must  foUow  a  self-directed 
career  pattern  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  career  pattern  of  his  Active  Army  coun- 
terpart. The  Reserve  officer  who  is  not  a  part 
of  a  unit  must  do  this  himself  vrlthout  coun- 
sel and  guidance.  This  requires  voluntary  ef- 
fort and  sacrifice,  but  the  traditions  of  the 
Reserve  officer  and  the  demands  of  modern 
warfare  permit  no  other  course. 

These  may  sound  like  severe  standards,  but 
they  have  to  be.  They  are  the  standards  by 
which  the  professional  officer  is  measured 
today.  Meeting  these  standards  is  thus  the 
role  of  the  Reserve  officer  in  the  modem 
Army.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning, 
the  Army  coxints  on  the  citizen  officer  to  fall 
into  ranks  without  faltering.  So  far  in  our 
history,  the  citizen  officer  has  never  failed  in 
this  duty.  All  of  us,  as  brothers  in  arms, 
regular  or  reservist,  can  do  no  lees  than  to 
keep  faith  with  this  great  tradition. 


"Witness  for  Aid"— By  the  Honorable 
Frank  G>ffin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MUrNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Prank  Coffin,  a  former  dlstin- 
enilshed  Member  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who  has 
been  more  recently  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  who  is  now  UJS.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD  In  Paris,  has 
written  a  very  excellent  book  on  foreign 
aid  entitled  "Witness  for  Aid." 

Prank  CotRn  makes  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing case  for  the  importance  of  for- 
eign aid,  and  for  the  success  being 
achieved  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
Is  an  Interesting  book,  reflecting  the 
commonsense  and  clear  thinking  of  our 
former  colleague.  Frank  Coffin  has  an 
imusual  gift  for  expressing  Ideas  clearly 
and  persuasively,  and  in  this  excellent 
little  bo(A  he  has  made  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing case  for  foreign  aid. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  Black,  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  recently 
reviewed  Mr.  Coffin's  bo(*  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  review  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Trk  Hklpiko  Hand 
(By  Eugene  R.  Black) 
In  his  foreword.  Prank  M.  Coffin  says,  "This 
Is  not  a  book  about  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon.    It  U  a  book  about  a  relatively  un- 
known side  of  the  United  States."    The  sub- 


ject is  foreign  aid,  an  aspect  of  our  national 
purpose  that  is  far  from  dark.  Indeed,  it 
reflects  well  on  this  country  and  holds  bright 
promise  for  the  world.  The  author  has  ably 
caught  its  glow. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  readable,  an!^  there 
is  a  happy  absence  of  that  esoteric  Jargon  and 
governmental  lingo  which  frequently  mar 
works  of  this  type.  Mr.  Coffln  offers  calm  and 
reasoned  rebuttal  to  the  irrational  and  often 
hysterical  denimciations  of  our  oversea  as- 
sistance programs. 

He  explains  how  objectives  are  determined, 
how  projects  are  evaluated,  how  actual  work 
la  implemented  In  Washington  and  through- 
out the  world.  He  also  shows  the  dedication, 
diligence,  and  tolerance  for  frustration  of  the 
administrative  personnel.  Mr.  Coffin  modest- 
ly omits  mention  of  his  own  important  work, 
which  Includes  two  terms  in  Congress  and 
Presidential  appointment  to  posts  in  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Pund,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development — and,  currently,  as 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  In  Paris. 

"Witness  for  Aid"  addresses  Itself  to  three 
broad  questions.  First:  Do  our  aid  programs 
have  the  right  objectives? 

The  actual  legislation  bears  a  "statement 
of  purpose"  so  ambitious  and  all  encom- 
passing as  to  invite  the  rejoinder,  "On  the 
seventh  day,  do  we  rest?"  The  author  of 
this  book  rightly  sees  a  long-term  defense 
and  development  of  the  free  world  as  the 
goal.  It  consists  of  patiently  strengthening 
the  economies  of  Western  and  nono<Mnmltted 
nations,  fostering  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  the  means  to  maintain  it. 

The  key  words  are  economic  growth  and 
development.  WhUe  mUitary  aid  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  this  end,  the  author  Joins 
Congress  and  successive  administrations  in 
calling  it  aid.  That  may  help  win  program 
approval,  but  it  reinforces  the  erroneous  view 
that  aid  is  an  effective  weapon  In  c(M  war 
skirmishes,  giving  rise  to  unreasonable  hopes 
and  resultant  dlsilluslocunent.  We.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  even  more  so.  have  learned  the 
limitatlcais  of  aid  as  a  ahort-nm  tactical 
device.  Coffln  pcAniM  out  that  useful  assist- 
ance ahould  not  be  turned  off  periodically 
when  some  coimtry'a  actions  dlq>leaae  us. 
He  falls  to  acknowledge  so  clearly  that 
neither  can  it  be  turned  oo  q>oradlcally 
whenever  we  seek  an  immediate  return.  Nor 
does  he  face  the  sensible  alternative  of  sep- 
arating military  from  economle  aid  and  put- 
ting it  into  the  defense  budget  where  It 
properly  belongs. 

He  does  emphasize  the  importance  ta  a 
stronger  national  consensus  on  oversea  as- 
sistance, based  on  an  enlightened  and  wide- 
spread public  commitment  to  its  objectives. 
The  second  question  is:  Are  we  spending 
too  much? 

This  book  sajrs  emphatically  "No."  It 
shatters  the  myth  that  the  $100  billion  al- 
ready spent  on  foreign  aid  should  have  com- 
pleted the  Job.  Only  $7  billlcni  of  that  was 
economic  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations, 
which  pose  the  real  challenge  now.  More- 
over, our  present  aid  expenditures  are  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

"Over  four-fifths  of  our  economic  aid  to- 
day is  in  goods  and  sauces  purchased  in  the 
United  States,"  Coffin  indicates.  The  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  is 
minor;  the  stimulus  to  export-oriented  In- 
diistries  and  Jobs  is  major.  We  are  also 
developing  foreign  markets  for  future  profit- 
able trade. 

The  author  feels,  and  I  believe  correctly, 
that  other  nations,  especially  prosperous  ones 
which  are  former  aid  recipients,  could  do 
more.  True,  their  per  capita  expenditures 
in  this  field  exceed  ours.  But  the  over- 
whelming share  of  the  cost  for  military  pre- 
paredness which  the  United  States  now  pays 
for   the   security   of  the   entire  free  world 
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to  help  bring  theee  into  being.  StlU,  as 
Frank  Coffin  clearly  shows,  past  achieve- 
ments Jxistlfy  the  confidence  of  our  people 
and  continuance  tn  our  purpose. 

"Witness  for  Aid."  is  one  of  the  better 
bocAs  on  a  subject  that  has  received  too 
little  thoughtful  attention.  The  conscien- 
tious citizen  will  find  it  well  worth  reading. 


The  Judas  Kiss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OV  TLUNOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
they  distort  the  truth?  Certainly  not  the 
American  press.  But  this  morning, 
buried  in  a  story  on  page  2  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  a  statement  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  indicating  that  his 
remarks  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
1964  GOP  presidential  candidate  were 
completely  misrepresented.  According  to 
the  Post,  Ike  stated: 

You  people  read  Gouxwatkb  out  of  the 
party,  I  dldnt. 

The  show  of  affection  by  the  press  for 
the  words  of  President  Eisenhower  on 
candidate  qualifications  were  actually  a 
cover  for  a  betrayal  and  the  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost.  When  we  find 
a  system  developing  where  supposed  ob- 
jective reporting  is  slanted  Into  political 
propaganda,  we  are  in  trouble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  Interesting  article  on  this  subject 
from  the  June  1964  issue  of  Intelligence 
Digest  just  came  to  my  attention.  The 
digest  contains  a  comprehensive  view  of 
world  affairs  and  I  commend  this  pam- 
phlet to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned issue  of  Intelligence  Digest: 

Communist   iNnLTXATTON   o»  Westebn 
Ctn,TUBS 

Wherever  In  the  free  world  there  Is  aware- 
ness of  Communist  Inflltratlon  and  Its  dan- 
gers, that  awareness  tends  to  be  confined  to 
the  more  obvious  outcrops  of  Inflltratlon  in 
the  political  and  strategic  fields.  Surprise 
Is  often  expressed  at  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  events  and  developments  which  a 
generation  ago  would  have  been  well-nlgh 
Inconceivable  have,  in  fact,  been  accepted 
as  irremediable  and  condoned  as  inevitable. 

The  apparent  inability  of  the  free  world 
to  react  decisively  to  w^at  amounts  to  a 
series  of  disasters  arises  not  so  much  from 
a  basic  inability  to  appreciate  them  correctly 
as  from  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Influence  of  Marxist 
materialism  on  Western  Intellectual  thought. 

Recently,  In  Pretoria,  a  conference  was  held 
under  the  title  of  the  'National  Conference 
To  Combat  Communism."  Papers  were  read 
by  a  nimiber  of  responsible  experts  In  their 
different  fields.  We  have  seen  some  of  these 
papers,  and  the  following  report  Is  an  ab- 
stract of  one  which  was  read  by  a  professor 
of  a  South  African  university.  This  professor 
is  an  Englishman  who  went  to  South  Africa 
only  5  years  ago. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  reproduce  the 
paper  as  a  whole,  and  we  have  adapted  some 
of  the  author's  wording.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  service,  what  he  said  is  of  the  highest 
Importance;  because  when  the  people  of  the 


free  world,  and  In  particular  the  Western 
World,  realize  the  influence  ot  Marxist  ma- 
terialism on  Western  Intellectual  thought 
and  when  they  remember  with  pride  their 
own  particular  heritage,  then  we  will  be  at 
any  rate  on  the  way  to  solving  the  desperate 
problem  with  which  the  world  Is  faced. 

The  world  is  threatened  today  with  the 
concept  of  a  worldwide  culture  and  overall 
control  in  the  field  of  which  man  becomes 
absorbed  into  an  amorphous  collective  so- 
ciety. Everywhere,  quanUtative  values  have 
replaced,  or  are  rapidly  replacing,  those  of 
quality. 

The  world  is  economically,  politically,  and 
socially  divided,  but  tremendous  and  well- 
thought-out  efforts  are  being  made  to  tinlte 
It  on  the  internationalist  theme  of  mate- 
rialism. 

A    "PaOGRESSIVX"   ATXrrUDZ 

One  Of  the  resulting  phenomena  Is  what 
Is  popularly  caUed  a  "progressive"  attitude. 
In  the  field  of  education,  sucb  an  attitude 
describes  a  system  which  is  intended  to  fit 
the  student  into  a  futile  place  in  mod«-n 
society — a  place  where  he  can  best  serve  the 
intereets  of  the  projected  new  community. 
The  system  Is  also  designed  to  condition  the 
student  so  that  he  may  the  more  easily  be 
absorbed  into  interests  of  a  noneducational 
nature. 

The  new  educational  alms  are  qxiite  dis- 
tinct from  previous  concepts  of  education 
which,  broadly  speaking,  concerned  them- 
selves with  standards  of  quality  and  with 
building  a  critical  structure  of  selective 
powers  with  which  to  face  the  problems  of 
life,  rathw  than  merely  to  be  integrated  into 
its  commercial  or  political  ways.  The  Greeks, 
who  began  Western  education,  were  careful 
to  distinguish  between  ciiltuie  and  instruc- 
tion; between  value  and  sclentiflc  fact. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  past  and  the  tormiag 
of  entirely  new  patterns  of  Ufe  refiectlng 
what  la  called  the  philosophy  of  modem  life 
Is  now  general  practice.  We  have,  of  oourse, 
to  live  in  acoordaance  with  the  times,  but 
a  sense  of  contemporaneity  does  not  dls- 
ting\ilah  VLB  from  our  forebears.  What  is  new, 
is  bvtming  the  bridges  which  unir  us  with 
past  experience  so  that  we  may  be  unen- 
c\unbered  and  isolated  in  the  strictly  modem 
dogmatic  path  whldi  we  are  treading. 

TWO    CHOICES 

Cut  off  from  the  past  and  obliged  to  con- 
form with  the  present,  youth  has  two  readily 
available  choices: 

1.  Passively  to  enter  the  ranks  of  spiritual 
lethargy  and  uninspired  Jobeeeking,  and  to 
accept  what  the  oocnmerclal  world  offers  in 
place  of  culture  and  enlightenment. 

2.  Aggressively  to  indulge  in  actlvltlee  or 
thoughts  which  will  speed  up  the  totalisation 
of  uprootednees  and  thus  bring  about  the 
"comfort"  of  world  unity  wrapped  in  a  new 
code  of  values  with  its  own  methods  of  com- 
munication. 

Methods  or  schemes  which  readily  offer 
an  apparent  solution  to  world  problems  are 
leftist  tntellectualism  or,  for  the  more 
urgent  minded.  Marxist  socialism.  For  the 
leftist  intellectual  life  Is  relatively  simple, 
being  devoid  of  all  values  except  those  of 
rational  approach. 

The  rights  at  man  having  displaced  those 
of  God.  man  beoomee  a  law  unto  hiniself  and 
can  generously  Indulge  in  what  is  called 
humanism. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  tolerant  of 
all  men.  On  the  c6ntrary,  he  Is  quite  In- 
tolerant of  thoee  who  oppose  his  Ideology. 
In  particular,  he  is  intolerant  of  men  who 
retain  and  cherish  their  links  with  the  past. 
He  scorns  tradition;  for  tradition  turn  to  do 
with  nature  rather  than  with  science;  and 
the  traditionally  minded  man  Is  concerned 
more  with  the  experlenoes  of  the  past  than 
wVlh  so-called  progress;  and.  above  all,  he 
believes  in  God  rather  than  in  man. 
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In  a  concept  bent  on  world  unification 
through  totalitarianism  it  is  necessary  for 
the  new  man  to  tempt  or  force  traditional 
man  to  loosen  his  roots.  Uke  a  tree,  a  man 
divested  of  his  roots  falls  the  more  easUy  or, 
having  lost  support,  will  grab  at  whatever  is 
offered  in  the  way  of  alternatives. 

Thus,  by  metms  of  persuasion,  propaganda, 
and  "education",  total  uniformity  is  sought; 
but  there  are  also  ways  of  force  and  violence. 
Methods    used    in    Communist    coimtries, 
such  as  mass  liquidation  of  "boiu-geols  rep- 
tiles", are,  of  course,  known,  although  they 
are   not   weU    known,    let   alone   well   cata- 
loged; but  in  the  Western  World  Itself  the 
French  maquls  systematically  murdered  an 
estimated     105.000    of    their    political    op- 
ponents after  the  liberation.    This  revolution 
of   1944-46  accounted  for   80.000  more  vic- 
tims than  did  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  first 
French  Revolution  and  the  masacres  were  no 
less   savage    and   were    certainly   more   nu- 
merous and  on  a  wider  scale  than  those  of 
St.  Bartholomews  Day  and  the  Commune. 
Yet  such  historical  facts  are  rarely  given 
the  same  publicity  as  crimes  attributed  or 
attributable    to    what    are    called    rightists 
Indeed,    what    are    called    world    courts    of 
Justice,  seem  to  have  been  set  up  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  Judging  the  right,  whereas 
the  left  occupies  the  positions  of  both  ludee 
and  Jury.  ° 

ThiB  U  perhaps  an  example  of  the  inter- 
national solidarity  of  Ideas;  but  this  kind  of 
solidarity  allows  no  opportunity  for  the  op- 
ponent of  the  leftist  concept  to  become  a 
martyr,  for  the  only  obituary  allowed  is  one 
in  the  nature  of  a  "confession." 

THE   REVOLUTION    MATURES 

As  the  world  Socialist  revolution  matures 
in  the  way  that  Lenin  predicted,  some  inter- 
esting  and  significant  trends  of  Ideological 
infiltration  have  occurred. 

What  is  called  international  opinion  has 
organized  the  West  into  discarding  its  former 
responsibilities  to  less  advanced  communl- 

wC8. 

There  is  also  the  Third  International,  with 
the  objective  of  organizing  the  world. 

There  is  a  certain  overlapping  of  effort 
between  these  two  forms  of  subversion  which 
has  resulted  in  a  certain  confusion  of  opin- 
ion between  those  in  the  West  who  have 
Bucciunbed. 

4  "25  "^'"P'e-  a  popular  modern  catchword 
Is  Better  Red  than  dead."  This  is  a  slogan 
which  has  been  repeated  by  more  than  one 
prominent  churchman.  One  wonders  wheth- 
er these  churchmen  realize  that  what  the 
slogan  reaUy  means  is  that  it  is  better  to 
O^  "  *'^  atheist  than  to  die  believing  in 

♦»,^?T!7!'";  **^'  ™°**  effective  sentiment  of 
the  leftist  InteUectual  is  more  truly  expressed 
in  a  phrase  which  is  scarcely  mentioned,  but 
antl-°R^^'^*"'''''^'  ""^^^y-  "Betiter  Red  than 
These  political  passwords  which  masses  of 
people  have  been  cozened  into  accepting  as 
r^mi*  t?  ^^^  acquired  an  international 
codification.  The  anti-Red  U  always  referred 
to  M     reactionary  or  "extremist"  or  "Fas- 

ORGANIZEO    INFILTRATION 

Communist  front  Infiltration  via  the  cell 
system  and  so-called  neutral  organization^  u 

M«TJ°°^°°'  "'^^'^  "  °°'  sufllclently  appre- 
ciated The  names  of  some  of  th^e  front 
organizations  show  both  the  wide  field  Sv- 
«i!f.H'"'*  the  apparenUy  respectable  titles 
Which  are  part  of  the  International  codSca^ 

s:  wrd^^c?runiu^^'*-  ^°^°-- 

Yo?t^.   '^°'"*     federation     of     Democratic 

The  world  Federation  of  Teachers'  Unions. 
The  World  Congress  of  Doctors. 
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The  International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists. 

The  International  Broadcasting  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  International  Union  of  Students. 

The    Women's    International    Democratic 
Federation. 

The  Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers. 

The  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers 

The  Artists  for  Peace. 

The  Authors'  World  Peace  Appeal. 

The  Teachers  for  Peace. 

The  Musicians'  Organization  for  Peace 

The  Committee  few  the  Promotion  of  In- 
ternational Trade. 

The  Dove  of  Peace  has  become  the  in- 
strument of  Communist  infiltration  The 
visitor  to  a  place  like  Trafalgar  Square  in 
London,  where  demonstrations  of  every  kind 
are  constantly  held,  could  hardly  fail  to  no- 
tice the  use  of  babes  in  arms  at  Communist- 
inspired  partisan  processions;  and  the  so- 
called  passive  resistance  of  youthful  squat- 
ters led  by  old  men  and  political  priests 
whose  real  purpose  is  to  destroy  law  and 
order. 

**  In  another  field,  the  industrial  front  con- 
tinues its  system  of  crippling  strikes  throuRh 
now  well-established  channels. 

It  is.  however,  the  Intellectual  front  which 
has  won  the  most  ground  and  It  Is  this  front 
the  subtleties  of  which  so  often  pass  unrecog- 
nized, that  is,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous 
of  all.  It  is  this  front— handled  not  so  much 
by  party  members  as  by  fellow-travelers  and 
near-travelers— which  saturates  cultural  so- 
cieties, church  organizations,  universities 
and  "progressive"  Intellectuals  with  a  Marx- 
ist-Socialist ideology. 

THE  CULTURE  FRONT 
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ma^^TelT"*  ^"^'""^  "^"^  '*"  ''"^^ 

PAINTXNO  AND   MUSIC 

i«^«^  *'7'^  "^^^^  expressed  in  paint- 
tog  and  music  For  example,  what  Is  called 
American  Action  Painting  consists  of  drio- 
ptog.  flinging  or  squirting  the  patot  rather 
than  calmly  brushing  it  on.  It  iTa  highly 
excitable  act  which  Is  supposed  to  give  ex- 
pression  to  the  unconscious  and  throw  it  toto 

Se^rmr^'^- "'''  ^  '"''^'^  •^"•^  ^ 

„,??®  **^  "^"'^  "^  expresses  Itself  in  music 
without  focus,  purpose,  or  direction.  In 
many  quarters  electronic  tape  sounds,  math- 
ematical formulae,  mechanical  conductors 
i^^^"^^  °'  "non-melody"  and  "non-'" 
rhythm,  and  duels  between  "live"  and  "com- 
puter" soimds  are  becoming  the  rage 

All  new  mind  art  is  not  of  the  same  style 
and  one  must,  of  course,  be  careful  to  avoid 
a  slavish  and  unthinking  attachment  to  tra- 
ditionalism for  its  own  sake,  particularly  if 
one  does  not  appreciate  its  spiritual  and  hU- 
torlcal  background.  At  the  same  time  a 
^^f^^'K^^'^^^^^ion  of  this  subject  reveals 
the  fact  that  what  one  might  caU  new  mind 

^f;^-^"^^^  "  ^^  *  number  of  styles  and 
methods  of  expression,  all  conforms  to  the 
same  basic  Ideology— that  of  materialism. 

A  PATTERN   OF  THOUGHT 


The  culture  front  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
media  and  expressive  forms,  but  the  symp- 
toms throughout,  in  accordance  with  a  rigid 
dialectic,  are  similar  and  are  familiar  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the 
early  Bolsheviks. 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  removal  of  personal 
values  and  individual  man.  so  that  mentallv 
conditioned,  collective  man  could  be  flrmly 
estabUshed.  The  purpose  was  to  obliterate 
all  inheritances  from  the  past  and  all  anti- 
materialist  thought.  All  education  was  com- 
pletely overhauled:  history  was  reshuffled-  a 
new  status  was  given  to  science  and  to  sclen- 
tiflc methods;  a  new  meaning  was  given  to 
art,  the  proletarian  expressions  of  which  de- 
veloped in  a  quick  rotation  of  styles. 
By  these  means  the  new  State  ranidlv  m 

reality,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  make 
knowledge  visible  only  through  the  per^ 

We^loS.    *'**'''*"'"     "^^"^     ''"^   ^^* 

fy.Y^Z^'^^^^-  "  »«  f»r  too  lltUe  recognized 
f«H.  ^  T^^  Bolshevik  style  has  beln  ^ 
SSlS,,?^  *  ''r^'^  toflltrated  Ifcstern 
World-stUl     nominally     anti -Communists 

n??h^  wZ.';*"^''^  ^  ^  established  as  a  facet 
of  the  West  s  own  sociopolitical  Ideals. 

THK   NEW   MIND 

«n^^'  "^^  ^  "^^^  *^«  ne^  mind  Is  more 
and  more  becoming  a  decisive  factor  to  ^t! 

tween^e^in  ^^^'^^^ce  ^  attitudl^- 
hl^f  i?^  ?**  "^'^  *°«*  *^e  new  mind  can 
be  described  as  follows: 

The  old  mtod.  Imperfect  as  It  was  and  i* 

^  S^^/"  *'*''*  °'  '^^^^  ^"e  pre^lsteS 
some  ktod  of  awareness;  an  idea  of  Dumo«- 

^  ^J^^"^^  *°  '^'^''^  to^hat^SS^ 
be  caUed  a  natural  or  Divine  order  of  ^SW 

th^cf  ^  °^''**  ^  "^^  groping  towardaS- 
^^i^^^  '^^^  '^'^  ^<*  enst-sTie 
S^SS-o5*KS-Sg^«  --  -terlal  eS 


There  is.  in  fact,  a  clear  pattern  of 
thought  in  all  tiiese  thtogs.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  Intellectual  pattern 
Of  thought  of  Western  Chrlstendom^woSJ 
be  the  ejMct  opposite  to  that  of  the  Marxist 
world.  On  the  contrary,  however,  a  survey 
of  Communist  "culture"  to  Its  violent  hi 
ginntogs  comes  very  near  to  descrlbtog  tiie 
nature  of  cultural  ti-ends  now  so  prevllent 
r^^eTotwiS'-^  ^°'^'^^''^  revolu^tlonanes* 
taSed'vaS^"*  *^^  destruction  of  aU  es- 

rr,^*®^  ?^®P*  *^*y  *"  traditional  impedi- 
ments ("everything  traditional  mustbe 
smashed."  said  Plssarev)  to  order  ^TtiS^ 
might  concern  themselves  solely  with  what 
prL^'ent"""^  to  be  tiie  realties  of  Se 

n  J«nH  ^**"^  rejected  as  guides  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  absolute. 

They   armed   spiritual   negation   with   an 
called  sclentiflc  method.  ^ 

They  sought  to  make  art  a  physiological 
mechanical  process.  As  Trotsky  ^said^Sy 
those  materials  which  were  the  foundation 
°'  ,^?«°t^f    and    todustrlal    oSSt  oS 

In  1930.  the  Comtotem  formulated  four 
principles  of  Communist  culture: 

1.  Art  is  not  an  end  to  Itself 

2.  For  us.  art  is  education 

3.  ^r  us.  art  is  collective  strlvtog 

fv,     7^f     °  °°*  ^^^  *^e  thinktog  about 

We  ir"e  imnJ  ^''''^''i  *^^^  "^^  P^t 
we  are  llvtog  today.     For  us,  art  Droelalm« 

^^:ffT^  °"  ^"  towaril^rSSSS^ 
^nl^  '°"i  Prtociples  are  becomtog  im)7e 
and  more  reflected  to  the  trends  of  Wes^n 
so-called  culture.  wesiern 

TWO     CONCLUSIONS 

?°I  ^.f^'^^'y  '^"^  ^^°  conclusions: 
1.  A  new  form  of  Western  intellectii«n«T« 

^J'^""  ^Wch,  far  from  beSg  iS-SS 
mumst  as  Claimed,  is  to  fact  fuUy  en^f^ 
in  the  implementation  of  Marxist  So^uS 
Ideology  and  practice.  It  differs  from  moT 
^  «""lan  or  Chtoese  communism  ^nS^C 
being  nonnatlonaUstlc.  ^  ^ 

2.  Whereas  this  form  of  Western  totelli>o 

d^  to  b?ir  ^,.\^  ""^  som?tl^«  "S- 
deed,  to  be  to  rebellion,  it  is  to  fact  a  r*Lntit 
knowtogly  or  unknowtogly  S  ^mi!n?^H 
submission  to  Marxist  Idwlo^  °*  ""^ 

The  claim  to  progressiveness  Is  enttrelv 
Sf^^^  "f*^"'*  deceptive  propaganda^ 
bunded  us  to  the  deep  toflltxattra^  MarT 
Irt  materialist  tiioug^    In  f^  a  ve^*^; 
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re  luction 


Pursuant  to  the  fo-egoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Conckkssiokai.  Rxcoao  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
foUowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attenUon  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daUy  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNcacssioNAi,  Record,  In  7!4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  docuraeats. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6'i -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript  .—'When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— Proota  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  maniiscrlpt  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  BO  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Rkoro  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  noay  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— U  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  fy  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoBD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  Umit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Correctiona.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  Ume:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


greaa  ahall  be  entitled  to  mak«  more  than 
one  reviaion.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  ahaU  not  publish  in 
the  CoNORissioNAL  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previoiuly 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Wtitn 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. ThU  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  si>eech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Conorxs- 
sioNAi  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  AppendiJ.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGRissioifAi.  Rxcoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  aa  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comea 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  voliune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Rxcoao.  nor  to  Rxcoxos 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoifcixasiOHAL  Rxcoao 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  mantiscrlpt  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  wriUng  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  Ln  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congeissional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


Addret*  -by  Hon.  Mark  Hatfield,  Gorer- 
nor  of  Oregon,  Before  Pbiladelphia 
Rotary  Clab,  May  27, 1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PXITNaTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  greet  the  Honorable  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  Governor  of  Oregon,  when  he 
was  in  Philadelphia  on  May  27.  The 
Governor  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Philadelphia  Rotary  Club  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  wide  circulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EtxcERFTS  From  Address  by  Gov.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield 

A  recent  theater  production  carried  the 
title  "Stop  the  World.  I  Want  To  Get  Off." 
Prom  what  I  read  about  the  national  debates 
on  foreign  policy,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  AmerlcanB  who  wish  It  were  possible. 

For  them,  the  title  of  a  TV  play  of  some 
years  ago  may  provide  the  proper  answer: 
"You  Say  Goodby  but  It  Doesn't  Go  Away." 

The  190  million  people  of  these  United 
State*  share  this  terrestrial  ball  with  nearly 
3  billion  other  human  beings.  There  are.  in 
other  words,  about  16  "foreigners"  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
are  the  fourth  nation  In  terms  of  population 
but  we  stand  first  In  most  measures  of  ma- 
terial wealth.  And  we  long  ago  decided  that 
our  Independence  and  the  means  for  defend- 
ing It  held  first  place  on  our  national  agenda. 

As  we  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world — with 
which  we  are  Inevitably  Involved,  we  are  both 
appalled  and  challenged.  We  are  appalled  by 
the  abject  poverty  that  Is  the  constant  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  world's  population. 
Although  we  need  to  maintain  our  attack  on 
poverty  here  at  home,  the  single  most  signifi- 
cant fact  that  must  underlie  our  thinking 
about  foreign  affairs  Is  that  hunger  Is  fast 
becoming  the  central  element  In  world  ten- 
sion. 

Any  survey  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 
reveals  a  bewildering  array  of  economic  and 
governmental  systems — from  near  anarchy 
through  the  most  despotic  of  dictatorships; 
from  primitive  agriculture  to  the  most  so- 
phisticated of  Industrial  complexes.  Despite 
the  awesome  accomplishments  of  free  enter- 
prise In  the  United  States,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  share  to  only  a  limited  ex- 
tent In  the  benefits  It  has  built.  Commu- 
nism, socialism,  or  some  middle  way  is  the 
condition  of  economic  life  In  most  of  the 
world. 

When  an  American  looks  at  the  state  of 
world  affairs,  he  Is  struck  again  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Issues  that  preclude  a  tran- 
quil world.  One  can  call  a  long  foil  of  fric- 
tions that  threaten  to  spread  to  wider  thea- 
ters: Greek  versus  Turk  in  C3rprus:  Moslem 
versus   Hindu    In   India   and   Pakistan;    the 
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shifting  of  relationships  among  Russia  and 
China  and  Ethiopia  and  Albania  and  Guinea 
and  France  and  Morocco  and  Yugoslavia;  the 
tensions  In  the  Near  East  and  among  the  new 
nations  of  Africa.  The  formation  of  Malay- 
sia has  been  far  from  easy.  Stability  In 
Africa  may  be  decades  away.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  active  places  of  concern — the 
hot  spots  that  at  any  time  could  start  a  con- 
flagration. 

In  addition  to  the  threats — and  actxiallty — 
of  violence  as  a  fact  of  International  rela- 
tions, there  are  the  subtler  but  significant 
developments  that  pose  their  thorny  prob- 
lems. The  intricacies  of  Common  Market 
discussions  are  one  example.  The  Inner  Six. 
the  Outer  Seven  and  all  their  suppliers  and 
customers  are  bound  In  a  web  of  commerce 
but  they  do  not  exist  in  a  world  of  their  own 
any  more  than  we  do.  We  may  guess  that 
trj^ng  times  yet  He  ahead  in  Western  Europe. 
Most  of  us  try  to  relate  America's  role,  re- 
sponsibility and  Interest  to  any  such  catalog 
of  the  world's  Ills.  No  longer  do  we  speak 
of  "the  white  man's  burden,"  or  "manifest 
destiny."  We  are  suspicious  of  these  and 
other  slogans  of  yesteryear.  We  are  groping 
through  a  fog  of  present  blunders.  We  ask 
for  leadership  that  acts  rather  than  reacts. 
We  ask  for  leadership  that  has  a  program  and 
a  policy  predicated  on  forthright  and  unam- 
blguoiis  principles  to  which  we  can  vrtllingly 
pledge  our  allegiance. 

Such  a  policy  can  be  built  only  on  a  clear 
conception  of  our  national  Interest — and — 
how  to  secure  It.  Such  a  foreign  policy  must 
rely  on  America's  strength,  recognize  our 
weaknesses,  and  listen  to  no  uncertain 
trumpets. 

We  are  strong.  Secretary  McNamara  must 
be  tm3rlng  something  behind  the  drawn 
shades  of  the  Pentagon  for  «50  billion  a 
year.  0\ir  space  program,  on  Elsenhower 
administration  foundations,  is  producing 
significant  results.  Despite  the  absence  of 
needed  tax  reform  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  Jobs  for  those  now  vinemployed.  we 
have  been  making  economic  progress  that 
(by  world  standards)  is  fantastic.  Our 
technological  progress  Is  so  Impressive  that 
scMne  of  our  ecohomlc  pessimists,  with  little 
faith  In  free  enterprise,  view  technology  as 
a  threat  rather  than  the  promise  it  truly  is. 
We  are  dealing  effectively  with  the  social 
challenges  that  confront  us.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  "life  could  be  beautiful  at  35 — and 
beyond."  We  now  look  to  "three  score  and 
ten"  as  a  low  average  Instead  of  a  high  goal. 
We  are  not  yet  certain  of  the  new  social 
patterns  Implicit  In  our  expanded  life  ex- 
pectancy— but  what  a  Joyful  challenge. 

We  have  seen  our  farm  population  cut  In 
half  and  then  In  half  again,  while  we  eat 
better  than  any  nation  and  are  appalled  by 
surpluses  that  bulge  our  storehouses. 

We  have  been  attacking  poverty  con- 
sciously and  explicitly  for  many  years — suc- 
cessfully. We  now  seem  committed  to  a 
final  assault  on  Its  last  remnants. 

Despite  these  (and  other)  strengths,  we 
are  still  inclined  to  wish  the  world  would  go 
away  and  are  distressed  because  there  are 
some  in  the  world  who  apparently  wish  we 
would.  The  Premier  of  Indonesia  tells  us 
where  we  can  go.  The  Prince  of  Cambodia 
tells  us  what  we  can  do  with  our  gifts  to 
his  people.  Our  embassies  are  attacked. 
Yankees  are  told  to  go  home.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tells  us  "we  are  a 
much-beloved  people  throughout  the  world" 
(February  21,  1964). 
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After  17  years  of  Marshall  plan  and  mutual 
seciu-ity  and  economic  co<^eration  and  for- 
eign assistance,  and  International  coopera- 
tion and  International  development,  and  Alli- 
ance for  Progress — $100  billion  later — we 
seem  to  have  fewer  friends,  fewer  allies,  and 
an  understandable  sense  of  frustration. 
(And  having  run  through  MSA,  EC  A,  FOA. 
ICA,  and  AID,  we  have  used  up  a  good  share 
of  the  alphabet.)  We  have  dispatched  a  sum 
to  other  nations  totaling  one-third  of  our 
national  debt,  with  a  mixture  of  selfish  and 
unselfish  motives;  we  are  perturbed  that  in 
many  places  we  have  achieved  neither  our 
selfish  alms  or  our  unselfish  hopes. 

Concerned  about  the  threat  to  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  man  that  Is  posed  by 
the  ruthlessness  of  communism,  we  have 
seen  Its  tentacles  extend  to  within  90  miles 
of  our  shores.  We  place  a  boycott  on  trade 
with  one  Communist  dictatorship  and  sell 
wheat  to  another.  We  sell  vital  materials 
to  Poland,  which  ships  similar  goods  to  Cuba. 
In  Vietnam,  we  are  ei^iaged  In  a  conflict 
which  we  seem  unwilling  or  unable  either  to 
win  or  withdraw. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  our  military  men 
wrote  about  "The  Uncertain  Trumpet."  We 
now  have  uncertain  trombones,  slurring  over 
a  theme  blended  of  despair  and  discontent 
with  the  failures  of  recent  years.  Of  course, 
we  must  discard  old  myths.  Of  course,  we 
must  recognize  new  realities.  Of  course',  we 
should  Improve  the  management  of  foreign 
assistance. 

Regrettably,  In  the  uncertain  sliding  of 
Senator  Fulbright's  trombone  and  In  Repre- 
sentative Passman's  confession  that  "the  aid 
program.  In  my  candid  opinion.  Is  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable,"  we  do  not  find  a 
constructive  alternative  for  American  action. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  General 
de  GauUe's  recognition  of  Red  China.  Our 
ally  In  revolution  and  In  war,  France  has 
received  over  $10  blUlon  In  help  from  us  In 
recovery  from  World  War  n.  We  are  dis- 
mayed that  France  should  follow  a  course  so 
repugnant  to  us. 

Perplexing  though  they  may  seem,  when 
viewed  In  temfis  of  French  Interest,  French 
aspirations,  we  can  understand  the  benefits 
France  se^s.  Although  they  contribute  to 
the  fragmentation  of  the  free  wwld,  It  must 
seem  to  the  French  Ctovemment  that  these 
new  policies  are  to  the  advantage  of  France. 
Although  we  may  Judge  the  French  action 
to  be  a  blunder  of  magnificent  propc»1;lons, 
we  can  learn  from  It  a  lesson  of  motive. 

For  too  long,  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
predicated  on  an  exaggerated  sense  of  grullt. 
Oxir  gratitude  to  divine  providence  for  the 
fact  that  In  less  than  30  years  there  were 
two  World  Wars  in  which  our  own  land 
escaped  devastation  while  Indescribable  hor- 
ror stalked  much  of  Europe  Is  understand- 
able. We  have  allowed  a  misguided  sense 
of  historical  objectivity  to  focus  on  our  least 
worthy  moments — to  allow  "debunking"  to 
destroy  our  rightful  pride  In  the  valiant  for- 
titude of  Valley  Forge,  In  the  heroism  of  the 
pioneers  who  won  the  West,  and  In  the 
Idealism  and  humanltarlanlsm  of  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  or  a  Herbert  Hoover. 
We  face  unique  problems: 
The  Communist  conspiracy — ruthless,  re- 
lentless. Imaginative. 

New  nations  and  a  new  nationalism  aris- 
ing In  large  measure  from  our  example  and 
our  encouragement  but  destroying  In  the 
process  the  forces  that  maintained  a  degree 
of  stablUty. 
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of  personnel  sent  abroad  by  American  firms. 
U.S.  citizens  spending  a  substantial  period — 
of  time  In  foreign  communities  can  ofMn  ma- 
terially affect  international  undenitanding. 
They  need  to  recognize  their  responsibilities 
as  unofficial  representatives  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  important  that  this  Nation's  presence 
in  other  countries  exhibit  a  consistency  of 
goals.  Mutually  inconsistent  programs  are 
self-defeating.  Individual  actions,  reflecting 
lack  of  understanding  of  US.  Intereeta,  can 
do  grave  harm.  I  have  the  impression  that 
we  have  generally  been  quite  fortunate  In 
this  respect  but  this  Is  too  Important  to  be 
left  entirely  to  voluntary  and  Independent 
action. 

3.  CONSnjERATIOK  SHOULD  BE  OrVEN  TO  A  DX- 
CENTaAI.IZATIOK  OT  OUR  XTFORTS  TO  ASSIST 
rORKICN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Our  efforts  to  assist  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  foreign  nations  have  included  a 
substantial  Investment  Ln  their  industrial  po- 
tential. These  Investments  involve  a  multi- 
tude of  complex  decisions  that  are  now  highly 
centralized  In  Washington. 

In  other  governmental  functions,  there  lias 
been  expwlmentation  with  a  decentralization 
of  some  kinds  of  decision -making  to  quasi - 
governmental  agencies.  I  think,  for  example, 
of  the  Rand  Corp..  and  the  Systems  Develop- 
ment Cc^p.  These  are  Independent  of.  yet 
designed  primarily  to  serve  the  National  Gov- 
ernment's needs  In  dealing  with  extremely 
complicated  matters. 

At  this  point  of  time,  I  would  only  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  explore  the  possibility  that 
quasi-governmental  economic  development 
corporations  might  provide  a  useful  device 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  choices 
we  must  make. 

In  economic  development,  we  should  be 
concerned  primarily  with  self-Justifying  in- 
vestments. Certainly,  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  hard  business  Judgment  as  well  as 
to  purely  political  or  humanitarian  decisions. 

Whether  such  an  approach  Is  fully  feasible, 
only  further  study  can  establish.  I  do  be- 
Ueve,  however,  that  It  Is  a  concept  worthy 
of  extensive  analysis. 

4.  00«      PaOGXAlSS      OF      MH-rTAXT      ASSIST ANCK 

BHOITLO    SB    ■ZCONSmXaZD 

The  propriety  and  usefulness  of  military 
assistance  programs  (which  have  cost  us  no 
little  embarrassment)  deserve  early  recon- 
sideration. They  have  cast  us  in  the  anoma- 
lous role  of  arming  those  who  one  day  may  bo 
at  odds  with  each  other  cm-  with  us.  It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  our  proper  goal  is  re- 
novation and  enlargement  of  the  peace- 
keeping functions  of  the  United  Nations. 
Conceivably,  we  could  make  the  acceptance 
of  United  Nations  rather  than  U.S.  troops  a 
condition  prerequisite  to  the  availability  of 
economic  or  technical  assistance  from  this 
Nation. 

These  proposals  are  presented  with  earnest 
humility.  The  -earnestness  stems  from  my 
conviction  that  the  path  we  are  following 
serves  our  national  interest  Inadequately. 
The  humility  stems  from  my  recognition  that 
no  one  of  us  has  all  the  wisdom  the  design 
of  foreign  pt^cy  requires. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
time  for  reappraisal  Is  once  again  arrived. 
Periodic  revision  is  Inevitable  in  a  changing 
world,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  pxirsult  of 
policies  which  have  outlived  whatever  use- 
fulness they  may  have  had. 

In  our  preeent  circumstance — and  that  of 
the  world — we  must  devise  a  new  program,  a 
coherent  policy  that  will  merit  popular  sup- 
port, Intonational  respect,  and  the  approval 
of  fhoee  who  will  live  in  a  world  shaped  by 
these  decisions. 


How  Desperate  Can  They  Get? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
you  have  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, as  I  have,  reaction  to  a  recent 
attempt  by  prominent  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  discredit  President 
Johnson's  recommendations  to  Congress 
to  abolish  poverty  through  a  political 
expedition  to  Alabama. 

Frankly.  I  was  disappointed  that  our 
opposition  feels  it  must  oppose  by  per- 
sonal attacks.  As  an  editorial  In  the 
Houston  Post  of  May  20. 1964.  points  out: 

This  Is  the  kind  of  poliUcal  attack  *  *  * 
that  usually  Is  not  used  except  in  despera- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  Post  editorial  sums  up 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  I  offer  it  for  the  Ricord  at 
this  point : 

Low  PoLmcAi.  Bixiw 

The  "exposure"  by  two  Republican  Con- 
gressmen of  the  conditions  imder  which  a 
few  elderly  tenants  Uve  on  land  owned  by 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Alahama  was 
frankly  and  admittedly  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit President  Johnson's  antlpovwty  pro- 
gram. 

The  Congressmen,  whose  trip  to  Alabama 
was  aided  by  their  party's  congressional  cam- 
paign committee,  said  that  their  purpose 
was  to  show  that  the  President's  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  only  an  election  gimmick. 

Their  actions  also  were  a  personal  attack 
upon  the  President,  not  merely  because  he 
and  his  family  were  involved,  but  becaiise 
they  questioned  his  sincerity  in  the  compas- 
sion that  he  has  shown  for  the  Nation's  less 
fortunate  citizens. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  political  attack  that 
one  has  to  expect  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
is  one  that  usually  is  not  used  except  in 
desperation.  It  is  a  type  that  does  not  set 
well  with  most  of  the  American  people,  and 
In  most  cases  Its  use  does  more  to  discredit 
tbe  users  than  those  against  whom  it  is 
directed. 

Surely,  there  are  plenty  of  legitimate  is- 
sues for  this  year's  political  campaigns  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  tactics  of  this  kind. 

In  this  case,  the  facts  were  taken  out  of 
their  context,  and  the  result  of  the  exclusion 
was  a  gross  and  unfair  distortion.  This  is 
readily  recognized  by  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  conditions  and  patterns  of  rural 
poverty  througliout  the  South.  They  are 
conditions  that  deeply  trouble  all  thoughtful 
and  humane  Southerners,  but  there  are  no 
pat.  readymade  answers  that  can  be  bought 
at  the  neighborhood  supermarket. 

To  attempt  to  pin  responsibility  upon  any 
Individual,  whether  he  Is  President  of  the 
United  States  or  not,  is  unfair  unless  all  the 
relevant  factors  are  taken  into  account.  It 
betrays  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  broader  problem. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  tenants,  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  what  the  living  condi- 
tions of  these  tenants  would  be  if  they  were 
forced  to  move.  Bad  as  their  present  living 
conditions  may  be  by  the  standards  of  most 
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Americans,  they  wo\iid  be  very  much  worse 
anywhere  else  they  might  go.  At  the  very 
least,  they  have  not  been  forced  upon  urban 
relief  rolls.  By  far  their  greatest  loss,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  of  contentment. 

When  all  factors  are  taken  Into  account, 
the  action  of  the  two  Congressmen  can  be 
described  only  as  a  "low  blow."  Americans 
don't  like  the  political  game  to  be  played 
that  way. 


Dedicatioii  of  die  Federal  Office  Boildinc, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — Address  by  Hon. 
Richard  Boiling,  May  29,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  MISSOX7RI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  outstanding 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
RicARD  BoLLiNG,  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Missouri,  made  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Federal  ofBce  building  in  Kansas  City 
on  May  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Richard  Bolling. 
Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  stand  here 
today  to  help  In  the  dedication  of  this  build- 
ing. One  of  the  great  rewards  of  serving 
in  the  Congress  Is  that  the  results  of  our 
work  for  legislation  Is  almost  always  visible 
in  some  way.  What  Member  of  Congress 
does  not  feel  proud  when  one  of  his  ap- 
pointees stands  straight  in  the  graduating 
class  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or  the  Air 
Force  Academy?  Or  when  a  child  enters  a 
school  whose  doors  have  been  opened  to  her 
by  law?  Or  when  a  country  across  the  sea 
Is  able  to  resist  a  totalitarian  philosophy, 
armed  with  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States?  Or  when  new  laws  give  opportunity 
to  the  young  and  hope  to  the  aged? 

The  most  satisfying  moment  comes,  how- 
ever, when  a  legislator  can  come  home  and 
see  material  manifestation  of  his  labors. 
This  is  such  a  moment. 

Soon  this  red  steel  skeleton  will  be  fleshed 
out  by  rivers  of  concrete,  miles  of  wire,  acres 
of  glass:  with  marble  and  bricks  and  mortar 
and  lime.  And  sometime  next  year  It  will 
become  the  daytime  home  of  5,000  Federal 
employees.  It  will  be  as  modern  and  func- 
tional as  design  and  engineering  can  make 
It.  It  will  be  the  biggest  office  building  in 
Missouri — bigger.  It  has  been  noted — than 
the  Federal  buildings  In  Austin  and  Boston. 
It  will  stand  here  for  generations,  lending 
Its  functional  beauty  to  the  heart  of  Kansas 
City. 

But  more  than  that.  It  will  stand  here  as 
a  symbol  of  the  continuing  progress  of 
Kansas  City.  Only  a  few  short  years  ago 
this  site  was  covered  by  decaying  buUdlngs, 
a  reminder  of  the  past  that  has  mad«  way  for 
the  future. 

This  building  will  also  stanc^  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  strong  ties  between  the 
people  of  this  area  and  the  federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  It  wUl  stand  as  a 
reminder  that  the  energy,  the  talent,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  people  of  our  city  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  that  Oovemment. 
Just  how  well  these  things  havcfbeen  recog- 
nized may  surprise  you. 


The  part  the  Federal  Government  plays 
in  the  economic  life  of  Kansas  City  will  be 
readily  visible  to  the  people  in  this  neigh- 
borhood next  year  when  this  building  Lb  oc- 
cupied. Every  day  the  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment employees  who  will  work  here  will 
arrive  in  the  morning  and  depart  In  the 
evening  and  their  numbers  will  be  an  Im- 
pressive reminder  of  the  multlmllllon-doUar 
payroll  they  will  take  into  the  marketplaces. 
But  how  about  when  they  disperse  to  their 
own  neighborhoods?  What  Is  there  to  re- 
mind the  baker  from  whom  they  buy  their 
bread  and  the  bank  where  they  save  their" 
money,  that  their  wage  Is  material  evidence 
of  the  role  of  the  Government  in  the  local 
economy? 

The  impressive  total  of  Government  In- 
vestment in  Kansas  City.  I  am  afraid,  just 
Isn't  visible  to  the  people  who  dally  benefit 
from  It. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  here 
to  outline  for  you  Just  what  this  Investment 
means  to  the  people,  the  economy,  and  the 
community  of  Kansas  City. 

Perhaps  this  can  best  be  expressed  by  a 
look  at  what  I  found  to  be  a  rather  amazing 
statistic:  Since  1949,  the  year  I  first  went 
to  Congress,  Federal  Investments  In  and  for 
Kansas  City  have  amounted  to  nearly  S3 
billion.  This  Is  quite  a  sum  of  money.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  It  is  more  than  the  entire 
revenues  from  all  sources  collected  by  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  entire  first  75  years 
of  Its  existence. 

Put  another  way  it  Is  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War.  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  together.  It  is 
nearly  twice  the  cost  of  the  first  year  of 
World  War  I. 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  in  the  last 
16  years  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
more  in  Kansas  City  for  the  cause  of  peace 
than  it  spent  in  three  major  wars  over  the 
p>erlod  of  a  centiury. 

Where  does  this  money  go? 
Ultimately,  and  importantly.  It  goes  into 
the  mainstreams  of  commerce  here  at  home 
It  goes  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
clothing  merchant:  it  goes  for  power  to  light 
our  homes  and  fuel  to  heat  them;  it  goes 
into  local  banks  as  savings  and  into  the  local 
government  as  taxes  and  It  goes  for  trans- 
portation, medical  expenses,  education  and 
amusement. 

It  woiUd  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  citizen 
of  this  city  whose  life  is  not  touched  in  some 
way  few  the  good  by  Federal  spending  here. 
A  few  moments  ago  I  mentioned  that 
6,000  Federal  employees  would  be  housed  In 
this  building.  ThU  figure  by  no  means  rep- 
resents all  the  Federal  workers  in  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  in  fact,  nearly  18.000.  "  This 
is  a  raise  of  67  percent  since  1949.  To  this 
number  can  be  added  S19  mUlldh  annual 
payroll  for  military  personnel  In  the  area. 

When  these  people  receive  their  paychecks 
it  says  on  them  very  clearly:  "Treasurer  of 
the  United  States."  When  they  cash  those 
checks  the  banker  or  the  merchant  knows 
where  they  came  from.  But  how  about  the 
men  who  are  working  on  this  building?  Tliis 
building  will  cost  more  than  $32  milUon  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  wUl  go  into  wages  for  the 
men  who  are  building  it.  Their  paychecks 
do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
but  the  money  they  spend  is  indeed  legal 
tender  and  it  is  computed  at  100  cents  to 
the  dollar  when  It  is  spent  in  our  local 
markets  and  it  oomes  as  a  result  of  a  Federal 
decision  to  build  this  buUding  here  in  Kansas 
City. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  men  and  women 
who  work  at  the  Bendix  plant.  In  the  last 
16  years  the  Federal  Government  has  awarded 
the  local  Bendix  plant  atomic  energy  con- 
tracts valued  at  more  than  $1^4  billion. 
Again,  a  great  proportion  of  this  money  went 
and  oontinues  to  go  into  the  economy  of 
KunsBB  City  in  the  form  of  wages. 


Some  of  the  aid  the  Gtovemment  furnishes 
to  the  economy  of  Kansas  City  is  not  so 
direct  as  those  few  examples  I  have  outlined. 
Even  so  they  are  of  significant  importance. 

If  I  could  take  you  to  the  top  of  this 
building  you  could  see  the  Missouri  River 
winding  tlirough  the  city.  The  Missouri 
River  is  not  very  clear  water  but  a  glance 
across  Its  surface  will  tell  you  how  deep  it  Is. 
You  can  tell  from  the  barges  plowing  up  and 
down  that  It  is  7  feet  deep  in  the  channel. 
Since  that  channel  was  opened  in  1953,  after 
it  was  deepened  with  Federal  funds,  com- 
mercial barge  traffic  on  the  river  has  in- 
creased twentyfold.  and  three  new  grain 
elevators  have  been  built  on  its  banks. 

This  channel  has  provided  the  shippers  6f 
this  area  with  a  gate  to  the  sea.  This  year 
legislative  obstacles  to  a  9-foot  channel  have 
been  removed.  When  It  is  completed  it  will 
allow  the  barges  to  take  additional  weight 
and  could  reduce  rates  as  much  as  35  per- 
cent. When  this  takes  place  more  shippers 
will  come  to  take  advantage  of  the  faculties 
here  and  the  whole  economy  will  profit. 

If  we  were  on  the  roof  of  this  building  we 
might  take  another  look  at  the  river  and 
then  try  to  remember  what  it  looked  like 
on  that  black  Friday,  July  13,  1961.  Joined 
by  the  Kaw.  it  churned  and  boiled  and 
breeched  its  banks  to  devastate  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Since  then  key  dams  have 
been  buUt  to  better  control  the  fiow  of  the 
powerful  Kaw.  Dams  like  the  one  at  Tuttle 
Creek  and  the  Perry  and  Milford  Dams. 
Again,  Kansas  City  has  benefited  through 
this  added  protection  for  its  waterfront. 

I  would  ventiu-e  to  say  that  most  of  you 
here,  if,  indeed,  not  all  of  you  benefited  to 
some  degree  by  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
area  on  your  way  here  this  morning.  I  refer 
to  your  ride  to  this  dedication  site.  Was  It 
a  little  smoother,  a  little  shorter,  a  Uttle 
faster?  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  contrib- 
uted $106  million  coward  the  construction  of 
more  than  90  miles^  of  roads  right  here  in 
Jackson  County. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  nearly  60,000 
people  in  Kansas  City  who  are  66  or  older. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  there  was  no  social 
seciu-ity  for  most  of  our  aging.  Suppose  they 
had  to  depend  entirely  on  their  sons  'and 
daughters  or  on  the  public  dole.  It  is  not 
a  pretty  picture  and.  fortunately  not  one 
that  Is  likely  to  materialize.  Last  year  so- 
cial security  payments  in  this  district  totaled 
nearly  $34  million.  Incidentally,  that  com- 
pares with  $1 V4  mUUon  in  1949. 

These   statistics   could   go  on   and   on.     I 
could    demonstrate    for    you    that    there    is 
hardly   a   department  or   an   agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  does  not  have  an  in-  " 
vestment  in  Kansas  City. 

Why,  you  might  ask.  has  Kansas  City  been 
singled  out  for  all  this  munificence?  The 
facts  are  that  Kansas  City  has  not  been 
singled  out.  The  Federal  investments  here 
have  come  as  the  resiilt  of  the  hard  work 
and  combined  effort  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  labor  community,  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  legislators  in  Washington. 

This  building  we  are  dedicating  today  is 
a  good  example  of  what  coordinated  effort 
can  produce.  Long  ago,  when  this  building 
was  first  discussed.  It  was  quickly  apparent 
that  in  the  order  of  first  things  first,  a 
building  site  must  be  agreed  upon.  It  was 
done  quickly  and  with  a  minicnum  of  dis- 
agreement. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  plan  for 
the  building  was  submitted  the  site  was 
ready  and  waiting.  This  was  more  than  a 
little  helpful  in  getting  the  legislation  passed 
to  authorize  its  construction. 

I  now  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion  this 
building,  above  all  stands  for  the  will  of  all 
the  people  of  this  community  to  push  ahead, 
to  work,  to  progress.    Let  us  so  dedicate  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSlE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

WedJie  tday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  AliOER  Mr.  Speaker,  now  we 
have  It  from  a  n  authority  on  socialism, 
Norman  Thomas,  that  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  is  "a  socialistic 
approach 

Thomas,  six  fcime  cuididate  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  S)clalist  Party  ticket,  ad- 
dressing the  S>ciall8t  Party  convention 
in  Chicago  tolc  his  party  members  they 
should  "be  graceful  for  President  John- 
son." 

All  Amerlcails  believe  in  a  great  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Speaker.  Most  Americans  be- 
lieve that  we  ta^ve  and  have  always  had 
Under  the  private  en- 
we  have  created  the 
highest  standa^  of  living  in  all  human 
history.  We  liave  provided  more  Jobs 
e  at  higher  wages  than 
any  other  cou  itry  on  earth.  In  spite 
of  our  Imperf ec  ions,  and  we  freely  admit 
we  stive  to  correct  tibem,  the 
of  our  people  eat  better. 


them 

great  majority 

are  better  hotted,  better  clothed  than 
any  pe<Hde  on  earth.  In  building  the 
American  socle  y  under  capitalism,  free- 
dom of  the  indl  ^dual  has  not  been  sacrl- 
had  no  police  State.  For 
the  past  100  yt  ars  we  have  had  no  men 
held  in  slavery, 

We  do  not  d(  ny  there  has  been  injus- 
tice, but  even  ( he  minority  groups,  eth- 
nic and  racial,  [have  been  given  the  op- 
portunl^  to  nse  to  whatever  heights 
their  talents,  aUlity,  initiative,  and  w^- 
Ingness  to  learn  and  work  would  lift 
them.  Hundreps  of  thousands  of  Irish 
Inunigrants  cai  le  to  America  and  faced 
up  to  dlscrlmix  ation,  ridicule,  hardship, 
and  poverty.  Ii  spite  of  it  the  Irish  made 
theij-  opportunl  les  and  have  contributed 
some  of  oiir  gn  tatest  national  leaders  in 
business,  industry,  politics.  The  same 
has  been  true  of  Italian  groups,  and 
Hungarians,  an  1  Polish,  and  people  from 
the  Middle  Eaj  t  and  Asia.  The  Negro 
race,  also  has  lad  among  its  members 
those  who  strui  ?led  against  the  odds  and 
won  and  they  lave  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  o  ir  national  life  and  our 
culture. 

The  point  is  hat  under  capitalism  we 
can  solve  the  problems  among  human 
beings  and  we  <  an  offer  a  better  solution 
for  more  peopi )  than  any  dictator  gov- 
ernment or  soc  allstic  society. 

Does  this  adi  linlstration  point  proud- 
ly to  the  tremei  dous  acliievements  of  the 
people  under  tt  e  capitalist  system?  No. 
Instead,  our  tu  tional  leaders  under  the 
New  Frontier  a  id  the  big  deal  now  being 
sold  to  us  CO  istantly  downgrade  the 
United  States,  t  he  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, the  inltiat  ve  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
people.  We  ai  e  told  by  the  President 
that  only  the  l^ederal  Government  can 
end  poverty. 

We  have  not  Ibeen  told  that  to  do  this 
we  must  give  ui  freedom  and  adopt  a  so- 


cialist system.  Now,  Norman  Thomas, 
makes  it  a  matter  of  record,  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  a  socialist  program.  We 
should  remember  that  the  adoption  of 
socialism  in  America  wlU  mean  the  end 
of  private  enterprise  and  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  freedom.  Remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  remarks  were  made  by  a 
respected  Socialist,  not  by  a  Republican. 
We  who  have  dared  to  be  this  blunt  and 
accurate  as  to  U.S.  socialism  have  been 
roundly  denounced  as  partisan,  negative, 
obstructive  and  In  other  less  complimen- 
tary terms. 

As  part  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  news  item  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  May  30,  1964,  describing  the 
Norman  Thomas  speech. 

The  article  follows: 
Thomas  Hails  Johnson.  Raps  Goldwatkr — 
HuMPHRfcT  His  Choick  fob  Prisident 
(By  WlUlam  Kllng) 

Dr.  Norman  Thomas,  slx-tlme  Socialist 
Party  candidate  for  Preeldent.  said  yesterday 
that  President  Johnson's  administration  "Is 
so  much  better  than  I  feared,"  and  called 
Senator  Bakkt  M.  GoLDWAxrai,  Republican, 
of  Arizona,  "the  greatest  evil." 

Thomas,  In  Chicago  to  make  what  he 
caUed  his  farewell  speech  to  the  Socialist 
Party's  national  convention,  said  that  his 
choice  for  President  would  bo  Senator 
Htjbext  Huuphjuct.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
whom  he  caHed  "the  type  of  Democrat  I  like 
and  one  who  would  be  a  Socialist  If  he  got 
to  England." 

Of  President  Johnson,  Thomas  said:  "We 
all  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  him,  in  the 
way  he  Is  handling  civil  rights  and  poverty. 
I  ought  to  rejoice,  and  I  do.  I  rub  my  eyeg^ 
in  amazement  and  surprise.  His  war  |6i 
poverty  Is  a  socialistic  approach  and  mar  be 
the  No.  1  Issue  in  the  1964  campaign." 
scahed   or   coldwater 

Of  Goldwater.  Thomas  said:  "He  Is  a  per- 
sonable man  and  has  some  good  stands  on 
domestic  Issues,  but  I  am  scared  of  his 
stands  on  foreign  affairs.  He  shoots  from 
the  hip.     He  would  blunder  us  Into  war." 

Of  the  showing  made  In  Democratic  presi- 
dential primaries  by  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace. 
of  Alabama.  Thomas  said:  "He  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  great  many  Americans.  Neither  he  nor 
the  people  who  vote  for  him  are  concerned 
about  States  rights.  Their  only  Issue  is 
racism." 

Thomas,  who  will  be  80  in  November,  said 
his  speech  to  about  200  convention  delegates 
will  be  "my  farewell  address  because  maybe 
I  won't  have  any  time  left  to  make  another 
one." 

IIAS     NO     PLANS 

He  said  he  bad  no  plans  to  seek  the 
Presidency  again. 

"Six  times  are  enough,"  he  quipped.  "It 
gets  to  be  a  Joke  after  that  many  times. 
Maybe  it  got  to  be  a  Joke  before  that. 

"I  decided  that  1948  was  the  last  time  I 
would  run.  I  haven't  changed  my  mind 
since  then  like  a  lot  of  politicians." 

Asked  If  he  thought  his  support  aided  a 
candidate,  he  replied:  "My  support  of  my- 
self never  seemed  to  do  me  much  good." 

HOPXS    TO    GO     FISHING 

Would  he  take  an  interest  in  the  Repub- 
lican nominating  conventioQ  July  13  in  San 
Francisco? 

•     '^   would    hope    that   the   weather   would 
permit  me  to  go  fishing,"  he  said. 

The  Socialist  convention  is  being  held 
through  tomorrow  in  the  Hotel  Maryland, 
900  Rush  Street. 

Dr.  Norman  Thomas,  six-time  Socialist 
candidate  for  President,  says  Senator  Hubert 
HUMPHRXT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  Sen- 
ate whip,  is  his  choice  for  President. 


Chvch  umd  Race— Report  Froa  Hm  Com- 
mittee on  ChrUtiaB  Soda]  Gwcems, 
General  Coafercace  of  dM  Metko<fist 
Chwcli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PZNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  and 
statement  from  the  general  conference, 
the  Methodist  Church,  as  requested  in 
Rev.  Leon  T.  Moore's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

Mat  8,  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  The  enclosed  report  of  the 
committee  on  CThristlan  social  concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church  was  adopted  by  ttie  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  ses- 
sion at  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  May  4,  1964.  and 
ordered  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  with  the  request  that  it  be 
entered  In  the  Congressional  Rxcoed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lbom  T.  Mooke. 


Church  and  Race 

"We  affirm  the  legality  and  right  of  those 
minorities  who  are  oppressed  an3rwhere  in  the 
world,  to  protest,  to  assemble  in  public,  and 
to  agitate  for  redress  from  grievances,  pro- 
vided this  is  done  in  an  orderly  way."  (The 
Covmcll  of  Bishops,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1963.)  A  public  march  or  other  dem- 
onstration as  a  dramatic  petition  for  atten- 
tion and  Justice  Is  In  line  with  the  principles 
and  practices  of  a  free  society.  'V^en  such 
orderly  protests  are  undertaken,  the  goal 
should  be  clearly  identifiable. 

When  resort  to  orderly,  responsible,  non- 
violent public  demonstrations  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  racial  justice  pro- 
vokes violent  retaliation  on  the  part  of  police 
or  onlookers,  the  blame  for  the  violence 
sho\ild  be  placed  on  the  violent,  and  not  on 
the  peaceable  demonstrators.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  demonstration  that  t\u-ns  Itself 
to  violence  takes  to  Itself  the  same  blame. 
Even  peaceable  demonstrations  supporting 
entirely  Just  oauses  must  be  restrained  and 
limited  by  the  recognition  that  no  decent 
society  can  exist  apart  from  the  rule  of  Just 
law  and  decent  order.  Thus  limited,  how- 
ever, orderly  and  responsible  demonstrations, 
can  serve  to  bring  a  better  order  into  being. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  when 
arbitrary  authority  is  sought  to  be  imposed 
under  laws  which  are  neither  Just  nor  valid 
as  law.  Even  under  such  imposition  the 
salutary  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  requires 
that  in  all  but  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances the  individual  confronting  such  au- 
thority must  resort  to  legal  processes  few  the 
redress  of  his  grievances.  However,  Chris- 
tians have  long  recognized  that  after  ex- 
hausting every  reasonable  legal  means  for 
redress  of  grievances,  the  individual  is  faced 
with  the  moral  and  legal  dilemma  of  whether 
or  not  his  peculiar  circumstances  require 
obedience  to  God  rather  than  to  men.  There 
are  instances  in  the  current  struggle  .for 
racial  J\istice  when  responsible  Christians 
cannot  avoid  such  a  decision.  Wherever  legal 
recourse  for  the  redress  of  grievances  exists, 
the  responsible  Christian  will  obtain  the  best 
available  legal  and  religious  counsel  for  his 
dilemma.  In  rare  Instances,  where  legal  re- 
course is  unavailable  or  Inadequate  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  from  taws  or  their  appli- 


oatlon  that,  on  UMlr  face,  arc  unjust  or 
Immoral,  ths  Christian  consctenoa  wm  otey 
Ood  rather  than  man.  Kv«n  then.  maUealooM 
car«  must  be  taken  to  prevent  proliferatlan 
of  clvU  diaobedlenee  bSTond  most  carefuUy 
circumstanced  limits. 


Equality  for  Women 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBIAS  P.  GILL 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  aiLL,  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  called  national  attention  to 
equality  of  opportvmlty.  regardless  of  sex. 
by  putting  women  Into  high  Government 
positions  and  encouraging  their  promo- 
tion In  the  Federal  service.  The  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963  passed  by  Congress  writes 
into  law  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Hawaii  has  had  such  a  law 
since  1959.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  entitled  "Equal- 
ity for  Women,"  expressing  Hawaii's  sup- 
port for  this  concept. 

Equautt  for  Women 

President  Johnaoa  Is  bringing  more 
women  into  high  Oovemment  positions. 

He  has  always  worked  to  upgrade  the  work 
status  of  women,  but  as  President  he  Is  ob- 
▼loualy  able  to  get  broader  results. 

A  tally  shows  Johnson  has  appointed  98 
women  and  promoted  600  others  in  the 
•10.000-to-$20.000-a-year  bracket.  This  Is 
significant,  since  of  the  top  Federal  poets 
fewer  than  3  i>ercent  ain  filled  by  women. 

But  the  President  cannot  do  the  whole 
job.     Discrimination  against  women  is  wide- 

#  spread.  They  frequently  are  paid  less  and 
given  fewer  promotions  than  men  doing  the 

;  same  work. 

*  All  this  was  shown  dramatically  in  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  set  up 

in  1961. 

The  Commission's  report  noted  that  the 
increased  lifespan  in  America  now  permits 
women  to  be  both  mothers  and  career  wom- 
en, either  simultaneously  or  at  separate 
times. 

This  work  pattern,  the  report  said,  calls 
for  special  educational  and  counseling  help 
for  women.  Example:  women  who  quit 
work  to  raise  a  family  need  to  keep  up  edu- 
cationally so  they  can  return  to  work  when 
they  are  ready. 

The  Importance  of  women  to  the  work 
force  is  obvious.  Some  23  million  hold 
about  a  third  of  the  jobs. 

The  largest  concentration — about  30  per- 
cent of  working  women — is  in  clerical  Jobs. 
Managerial,  professional,  and  operative  jobs 
account  for  large  numbers,  and  sales,  house- 
hold service  and  other  service  areas  provide 
for  most  of  the  rest. 

Earnings,  however,  fall  far  behind,  those 
of  men.  And  the  gap  is  widening.  &  1950, 
for  example,  the  median  salary  for  a  wconan 
was  just  over  $1,000  a  year.  A  man's  was 
about  $3,000.  In  1960.  the  woman  received 
less  than  $2,000.  while  the  man  moved  up 
to  about  $4,600. 

To  counter  some  of  this,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment now  operates  under  a  1963  act 
which  requires  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Unequal  pay  still  persists  in  private  em- 
ployment, but  Is  being  worked  on. 

Another  problem  for  working  women,  the 
report  said,  is  that  many  better  paying  and 
more  responsible  Jobs  are  reserved  for  men. 


An  •qnallty  of  opportunity  axMl  promotlan 
poUey  would  beip  woaocn  tremendously,  just 
as  it  would  minority  groups. 

Still  another  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
report  InvolTae  dlecrlmlnatory  legal  prac- 
tices. Three  SCatee,  for  example.  eKcIode 
women  from  jturlee.  And  there  is  dlecrlml- 
T\*t^oir)  against  women  in  famUy  and  prop- 
erty rights. 

There  are  close  to  100  million  women  in 
America.  4  mlUlon  more  than  there  are 
males.  Nine  out  of  ten  women  will  marry, 
the  eight  out  of  ten  at  some  time  will  be  in 
the  labor  force. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  put  women 
on  a  par  with  men.  There  really  are  few 
Jobs  that  women  cannot  do.  One  step  is  to 
generally  forbid  job  discrimliuitlon  among 
the  sexes,  as  HawaU  has  recently  done. 

President  Johnson's  effort  at  the  highest 
levels  hopefully  will  Impress  both  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  private  business. 


AmericaH  EdncatiMi  and  the  Foreifii 
Stadeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OP  aUBSOUEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
our  very  able  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land^ Mr.  True  Davis,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
recently  delivered  a  lecture  at  Frlbourg 
Univn'sity  commemorating  the  175th 
anniversary  of  Georgetown  University. 

In  this  lecture,  I  believe  that  Ambas- 
sador Davis  has  captured  the  true  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  American  educational 
system,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lectiire 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

American  Edxtcatioit  and  the 
Foreign  Stuoent 
(By  American  Ambassador  True  Davis) 
I  would  like  to  say,  first  of  pil,  how  pleased 
I  am  to  be  here  to  celebrate  with  you  the 
175th    anniversary    of    Georgetown    Univer- 
sity.   Since  a  number  of  yoy  in  the  audience 
tonight  are  from  Georgetown,  let  me  wish 
you  a  happy  birthday.    Father  Mofflt.  I  would 
ask    you-Mw    director    of    the    Georgetown 
junior  year  at  Fribourg — to  convey  lo  Presi- 
dent Bunn  my  best  wishes,  for  many  mul- 
tiples of  the  present  175. 

You  have  asked  me  to  oome  and  speak  to 
you  tonight  and  I  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  an  audience  ot  a  handful  oS 
students.  Now,  looking  around  me,  I  see 
the  liandful  of  students  all  right,  but  I  also 
see  a  roomful  of  professors  and  I  cannot 
help  but  smile  at  finding  myself  in  this 
situation.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  own 
college  days,  the  presence  of  just  one  pro- 
fessor was  enough  to  make  me  uncomfort- 
able. The  thought  of  a  whole  roomful 
would  have  been  petrifying. 

Whether  student  or  professor,  you  all  have 
one  tSing  In  common,  though  perhaps  In 
varying  degrees:  you  are  educated  men  (and 
women)  and  I  recall  the  words  of  Will  Rogers, 
that  cracker  barrel  philosopher,  who  said 
he  loved  to  talk  to  an  educated  audience 
so  long  as  b^  could  get  "off  the  subject  they 
was  educated  in."  If  I  share  with  you  to- 
night some  thoughts  about  American  edu- 


cation and  the  foreign  student.  I  will  be  "off 
the  ttOng  yon  was  educated  In"  and  I  cam 
speak  with  a  greatv  degree  at  oonfldenoe. 
Amerteeas  here  priasd  edWBstton  end 
partlenlarty  higher  edncatlon — from  tbeir 
earliest  oolonlal  days.  With  the  growth  and 
development  at  democratic  Ideals  there 
emerged  two  beliefs  ot  major  importance  for 
education;  first,  the  belief  that  effective 
democracy  requires  education  for  all  citi- 
zens; and.  second,  tlie  conviction  that  higher 
education  should  be  accessible  not  to  a 
social  and  intellectual  elite  but  to  all  citi- 
zens OD  the  besls  at  aUIlty.  As  Horaoe  Mann 
said:  "In  a  republic,  ignorance  Is  a  crtme.** 
No  generation  In  U.8.  history  has  reallaed 
the  goal  more  completely  than  the  genera- 
tion now  attending  colleges  and  tmiversl- 
ties.  The  4,600.000  degree  candidates  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  2.140  UJ3.  coUegta  and 
unlversltleB  In  the  fall  ot  1963,  represents  an 
increase  of  186  percent  over  the  number  of 
students  who  attended  colleges  before  World 
War  n,  and  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the 
previous  year  alone. 

Although  a  small  percentage  of  degree  can- 
didates are  mature  persons  In  their  twentlea, 
forties,  and  even  seventies  (every  commence- 
ment seaacm  has  its  pictures  showing  grand- 
motliers  and  grandfathers  receiving  college 
degrees  side  by  side  with  their  grandchll- 
dren) .  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can undergraduates  are  in  the  age  group  from 
18  to  21.  It  la.  in  fact,  eetimated  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  In  this  age  bracket 
now  attends  cc^ege. 

What  kind  at  institutional  framework  ex- 
ists to  provide  higher  educatioD  for  stodente 
in  such  numbers?  Given  American  reliance 
on  education  as  the  most  Important  source 
of  individtiai  and  social  benefit,  what  is  the 
phlloeophy  behind  the  instltutlooal  frame- 
work. What  kind  at  life  does  the  American 
student  live?  Can  a  foreign  student  profit 
from  one  yeer  spent  in  an  American  institu- 
tion? Or  hew  does  he  know  which  college  or 
university  is  best  for  him? 

In  the  course  at  my  remarks  I  shall  try 
to  answer  these  questions  because  I  think 
they  are  of  interest  to  a  group  such  as  tills. 
The  non-American  students  in  thU  audience 
may  wish  one  day  to  study  in  the  United 
Statee;  the  protesaors  may  be  asked  for  their 
counsel:  and  the  Americans  among  you  I 
hope  will  enjoy  reviewing  with  me  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  United  States. 

But  first,  wtuit  is  higher  education?  In 
Switserland  the  term  does  not  include  teach- 
er training  Institutions,  but  does  Include  the 
Federal  Technical  Institute.  In  the  United 
States,  the  term  "higher  education"  embraces 
not  only  colleges  and  universities,  but  also 
teacher  training  schools,  technical  institutes, 
and  other  vocational  schools.  Their  common 
denominator  is  that  each  institution  limits 
admission  to  students  who  have  completed 
secondary  education  or  its  equivalent,  gen- 
o-ally  judged  on  the  iMSis  of  an  entrance 
examination. 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  is 
characterized  above  all  by  its  diversity— di- 
versity of  standards,  requirements,  and  op- 
portunities. It  comes  as  a  shock  to  most 
visitors  to  the  United  States  to  learn  there  is 
no  central  policymaking  authority  and  no 
single,  agency,  pulrtlc  or  private,  responsible 
for  supervising  all  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  is  not  to  say  tluit  there  are 
no  general  standards  of  teaching  or  academic 
achievement.  There  are.  National  teacher 
associations  and  academic  groups  have  effec- 
tively influenced  high  sclu>ols  and  imiversl- 
tles  throughout  the  Nation  to  set  up  general 
standards.  Within  this  broad  framework, 
however,  there  is  room  for  Individual  inltla- 
tlve  and  creativity.  So  that  we  are  In  tlie 
fortunate  posltlcm  of  having  both  diversity 
and  conformity  in  our  educational  system. 

The  more  than  2.000  Amo'lcan  colleges 
and  univaslUcs  are  variously  supported  by 
the   Indlvidii^  State   governments,   by   the 
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tlon.  There  are  many  more  of  their  caliber 
and  I  certainly  would  want  to  Include 
Georgetown  University  with  Its  enrollment 
of  7,000,  or  Cornell  University,  of  which  I 
am  a  mMnber  of  the  advisory  council.  In 
short,  size  and  fame  are  not  adequate  bases 
tot  choosing  the  most  suitable  college:  one 
must  know  much  more  about  the  Institution 
to  determine  whether  It  will  meet  your  needs 
and  exi)ectatlons. 

An  Important  basis  for  selection  Is  aca- 
demic standing.  Though  each  Institution 
sets  Its  own  standards  for  admission  and 
graduation,  minimal  requirements  have  been 
maSe.  Several  regional  associations  of  uni- 
versities have  been  formed  to  set  these 
standards.  The  members  agree  to  minimal 
standards  each  institution  must  meet  in  its 
teaching,  faculty  qualiflcatlons,  and  degree 
requirements.  Colleges  and  universities  ac- 
cepting these  criteria  are  referred  to  as  "ac- 
credited" a  term  denoting  approval  by  the 
regional  association.  The  term  insures  rec- 
ognition of  an  approved  school's  offerings. 
It  adds  stature  to  the  student's  degree,  and 
gives  him  greater  possibilities  in  the  nuirket 
for  a  Job.  Thvts.  if  any  of  you  may  consider 
a  year  or  more  of  study  in  the  United  States, 
you  may  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  col- 
lege you  choose  Is  an  accredited  one.  It 
means  not  only  recognition  of  intellectual 
achievement,  but  much  more  Important,  a 
better  education. 

If  one  tries  to  generalize  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can curriculum.  It  is  lm{>osslble  to  include 
all  American  institutions.  Therefore  the 
generalizations  that  I  will  make  shoxild  be 
prefaced  with  numy  qualifications  such  as 
"for  the  mu64;  part."  and  "with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions." 

Its  most  distinctive  characteristic — and  the 
one  most  difficult  for  Exxropeans  to  grasp — 
is  Its  elective  system,  developed  at  Harvard 
during  the  latter  19th  century  and  now  fol- 
lowed almost  everjrwhere  in  the  United 
States.  Undergraduate  students  rarely  be- 
long to  a  single  faculty.  They  choose  or 
elect  courses  from  the  entire  curriculum  and 
are.  in  fact,  required  to  range  widely  In  their 
choices,  eep>eclally  during  their  first  2  years 
which  correspond  roughly  to  the  final  2  years 
of  preparatory  work  for  admission  to  a.Eioro- 
pean  university.  Few  students  graduate 
from  American  universities  without  having 
attended  lectures  and  passed  examinations 
in  the  four  general  areas  of  physical  science, 
biological  science,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
hiimanlties.  In  addition,  they  are  reqxxlred 
to  do  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  in 
writing  the  English  language,  and  often  in 
at  least  one  foreign  language — however  pooTlj 
they  may  speak  It  later. 

Specialization  .is  rarely  permitted  before 
the  last  2  undergraduate  years,  and  even 
then  It  is  not  complete.  The  upper  division 
student  is  expected  to  choose  a  major  subject 
and  study  it  Intensively,  but  he  Is  rarely  en- 
couraged to  devote  more  than  40  percent  or 
allowed  to  spend  more  than  60  percent  of  his 
time  on  his  specialty. 

This  election  of  coiirsee,  however,  is  never 
as  free  as  It  appears  to  be  to  those  critics 
who  acciise  American  educations  of  offering 
a  smorgasbord  to  their  students.  It  must 
follow  certain  prescribed  patterns  and  for 
that  reason  the  statement  of  requirements 
for  a  degree  and  of  requirements  for  a  ma- 
Jcnr.  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  Amer- 
ican college  bulletin  are  of  great  importance 
to  every  foreign  student  who  registers  as  an 
undergraduate  In  an  American  college.  He 
Is  likely  to  be  classified  as  a  lower  or  upper 
division  student  with  reference  to  these  re- 
quirements, and  his  freedom  to  elect  courses 
of  his  choice  will  be  affected  by  them.  He 
has  freedom  only  under  the  law,  and  the 
requirements  for  graduation  are  the  law. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  distinctive 
characteristic  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion— its  day-to-day  discipline  of  a  sort  that 
the  European  student  leaves  behind  when 


he  completes  his  secondary  school  training. 
With  Ito  vast  numbers  of  students  to  train! 
the  American  system  oC  higher  education 
cannot  afford  to  tolerate  individuals  who  like 
to  linger  in  the  Ivory  tower.  Even  in  spe- 
cialized graduate  WOTk,  students  are  not 
only  subject  to  the  law  of  requirements  for 
graduation  but  to  the  law  of  progress  toward 
graduation.  They  must  not  only  attend  lec- 
tures, but  they  must  read  and  study  the 
jmaterials  to  which  the  lectures  are  related 
'and  be  examined  with  a  frequency  which 
distresses  Europeans  who  prepare  more  leis- 
urely for  their  more  general  examinations. 
This  means,  in  actual  practice,  that  every 
student  Is  required  to  take  a  certain  num- 
ber of  co\irses  for  credit,  and  that  to  obtain 
credit  he  must  do  a  specified  amount  of 
reading  or  other  assigned  work  and  be  ex- 
amined on  It,  in  each  course,  at  the  end  of 
each  term  and  often  In  the  middle  of  the 
term.  If  he  is  lazy  or  Incompetent,  he  is 
subject  to  dismissal  at  the  end  of  any  term. 

The  conviction  underlying  this  system  Is 
that  education  should  not  merely  prepare 
a  person  for  a  job  or  a  i»x>feaslon  but  for 
living.  And  living  in  the  United  States  is 
far  more  fiexible  than  It  Is  In  most  European 
countries.  Americans  as  a  whole  people  are 
more  mobile  than  Europeans — they  move  in 
greater  numbers  from  State  to  State  and 
from  conununlty  to  community.  Economic 
opportunities  are  more  varied.*  Relatively 
few  young  people  can  or  will  commit  them- 
selves to  s]>eclfic  careers  at  the  age  of  21  or 
22.  Even  within  the  educational  system  it- 
self there  is  extraordinary  mobility.  Large 
numbers  of  students  attend  more  than  one 
university,  and  many  others  change  majors 
within  a  single  Institution.  The  credit  sys- 
tem of  coturses  has  led  to  the  charge  that 
the  IBM  machine  Is  the  real  administrator 
of  higher  education  in  America,  but  it  Is 
probably  a  necessary  system  in  a  country 
where  people  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  move  about  freely,  and  show  no  signs  of 
changing  their  habits. 

Another  conviction  underlying  this  sys- 
tem Is  that  the  well-educated  person  must 
have  breadth  and  range  of  Intellectual  Inter- 
ests as  well  as  speclMlzation.  There  Is,  .|oo, 
a  belief  that  colleges'  and  iiniversitles  exist 
to  provide  leaders  for  the  c<xnmunlty;  men 
and  women  who  as  scholars  will  not  retreat 
to  Ivory  towers.  There  Is  a  widespread  con- 
viction that  an  educated  man,  in  contrast  to 
a  trained  man,  must  have  sufficient  perspec- 
tive to  view  his  profession  in  a  large  social 
context  and  that,  therefore,  he  mxist  not^ 
begin  to  specialize  \int\l  his  range  of  vision 
has  widened. 

One  happy  byproduct  of  the  American  sys- 
tem is  the  Informal  relationship  which  exists 
between  most  professors  and  their  students. 
You  will  find  that  large  lecture  courses  are 
not  Infrequently  interrupted  by  stude: 
who  ask  the  prof  esscn-  to  repeat  or  expand  ' 
presentation  of  a  point,  or  who  wish  to  ch^ 
lenge  either  the  assumption  behind  an  ari 
ment  or  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
professor.  Father  Mofflt  may  bear  me  out 
that  in  small  seminars  and  discussion  sec- 
tions, the  dialogue  may  actually  be  predomi- 
nantly in  the  hands  of  student  participants 
with  the  Instructor  responsible  for  the  pat- 
tern of  discussion  rather  than  Its  content. 

At  first  glance,  the  kind  of  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  American  faculty 
member  and  his  student  may  seem  undig- 
nified and  lacking  In  respect.  -The  function 
of  such  Informality,  however,  is  not  informal- 
ity for  its  own  sake.  It  Is  rather,  encourage- 
ment to  the  individual  student  to  think  for 
himself  and  to  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. John  Dewey  once  remarked  that 
the  aim  of  all  education  should  be  to  teach 
students  how  to  think,  not  what  to  think. 
As  a  statement  of  an  Ideal,  Dewey's  general- 
ization still  holds  true. 

Most  American  campuses,  particularly 
those   in   smaller   communities,   are  looked 
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upon  as  local  cultural  centers.  Nationally 
and  internationally  known  symphony  orches- 
tras. Individual  concert  artists  and  theata- 
troupes  perform  in  the  university  auditorium, 
and  at  prices  students  can  generally  afford. 
Here  also  addressing  student  and  community 
audiences  are  visiting  lectiu^rs.  many  of 
them  outstanding  writers,  thinkers  and  lead- 
ers of  our  day.  What  students  who  have 
heard  them,  will  ever  fcH'get  E.  E.  Cummings 
reading  his  poetry,  or  John  Doe  Passes  and 
Thornton  Wilder  talking  on  American  litera- 
ture. Karl  Barth  on  religion?  Many  histori- 
cally Important  speeches  have  been  presented 
at  American  colleges. 

Take  for  example  Winston  Churchill's  ad- 
dress in  1046  at  small  Westminster  College 
in  Pulton,  In  my  own  home  State  of  Mis- 
souri, In  which  he  first  coined  the  phrase 
"Iron  Curtain"  coiuitrles;  or  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall's  1947  commence- 
ment address  at  Harvard  University,  outlin- 
ing the  Marshall  plan,  a  massive  economic 
aid  program  to  revitalize  Europe;  or  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  statement  at  the  American 
University  In  Washlngrton  less  than  a  year 
ago  (June  1968)  when  speaking  of  world 
peace:  "I  speak  of  peace  ^  the  necessary 
rational  end  of  rational  men.  I  realize  that 
the  pursuit  of  peace  Is  not  so  exciting  as  the 
pursuit  of  war  •  •  •  but  we  have  no  more 
urgent  task." 

Judging  by  statistics,  foreign  students  are 
either  becoming  more  popular  each  year,  or 
American  universities  are.  Perhaps  it  ia 
both.  In  any  event,  the  number  of  foreign 
stiidents  attendli^  American  universities  has 
more  than  tripled  in  recent  years.  Five 
American  Institutions  have  more  than  1,000 
foreign  students  (University  of  California, 
New  York  University,  University  of  Michigan, 
Columbia,  and  University  erf  Minnesota);  18 
have  more  than  400  foreign  scholars  enrolled. 
Scone  of  them  Include  representatives  fi|om 

more  than  a  hundred  different  countries 

students  to  whose  wa3r8  the  American  uni- 
versity cannot  adapt  Itself,  but  who  must  try 
to  adapt  themselves  to  an  academic  way  at 
life  which  Is  more  demanding  in  its  dally 
routine  than  the  one  to  which  they  are  ac- 
cxistomed. 

American  Institutions  like  having  foreign 
students  on  their  campuses  and  believe 
firmly  that  their  presence  benefits  students 
and  facxUty  alike.  The  competition  Is  keen, 
the  number  who  may  go  Lb  not  unlimited, 
but  If  some  of  you  ultimately  go  to  the 
United  States  as  students,  and  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  wlU  be  able  to,  I  would  wish  for 
you  good  health,  a  zest  for  new  experiences, 
a  wUllngness  to  work  at  the  peak  of  your 
capacity,  and  the  same  kind  of  openhearted- 
ness  you  wlU  find  in  yom-  feUow  students 
and  faculty. 
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A  Litde  Bit  Phony? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  in  an  editorial  In  its 
May  28.  1964,  edition,  raises  a  very  good 
question:  "Could  there  possibly  be  some- 
thing just  a  little  bit  phony  about  this 
war  on  poverty?'' 

The  full  text  of  the  Star  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Wa«  on  POVIKTT 

The  poor,  It  Is  said,  will  always  be  with  us 
And  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  doubtless  will  always 
be  with  the  poor.  Which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  comforting  thought  to  the  William  David 
Marlow  family. 


The  MarlowB  were  visited  by  President 
Johnson  and  Linda  Bird  at  their  home  near 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  on  May  7.  Since  the 
story  and  pictures  i^peared  hundreds  of 
people  have  driven  by  to  see  the  hoiise.  many 
of  them  shining  their  headlights  In  at  night. 
One  day  the  Marlows  counted  146  carloads  of 
people.  A  woman  visitor  wanted  to  buy  the 
bed  on  which  tha  President  and  his  daughter 
had  sat,  offering  a  complete  bedroom  suite 
for  it.  Mr*.  Marlow  wouldn't  trade.  She  said 
"It's  too  good  a  sleeper." 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  rather  large  ques- 
tion about  the  target  chosen  for  this  par- 
ticular Presidential  mission.  A  county  official 
had  urged  Mrs.  Marlow  to  have  a  wash  out 
on  the  line  and  to  be  sure  the  kids  were  bare- 
foot.    In  other  words,  live  it  down. 

But  Mrs.  Marlow.  who  evidently  hasn't 
been  boning  up  on  wars  on  poverty,  said  the 
strange  thing  was  that  "we  dldnt  even  feel 
like  we  were  in  poverty."  And  Mr.  Marlow. 
who  was  transplanting  tobacco  when  a  re- 
porter got  to  him,  said  he  expects  to  clear 
about  $1,500  over  and  above  all  expenses  this 
year. 

"What  we  need  right  now,"  he  said  "Is 
rain." 

Perhaps  President  Johnson,  whose  talent 
fOT  getting  things  done  Is  legendary,  will  pro- 
duce the  rain.  If  he  can.  the  rest  of  the  war 
on  poverty  should  be  a  cinch.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Marlow  story  de^>ens  a  small 
shadow  of  doubt  which  had  already  crossed 
our  mind.  Could  there  possibly  be  some- 
thing Just  a  little  bit  phony  about  this  war? 


Some  Elementary  Economic! 

EXTENSION  Ol"  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  Include  a  timely 
article  by  Henry  Hazlitt  in  the  Jime  8 
issue  of  Newswedt.  Mr.  Hazlitt  points 
out  the  danger  In  our  disregard  of  the 
ever  increasing  national  debt: 
Wnj,  Wx  EvxB  Pat  Off? 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

In  1930,  the  national  debt  was  $16  billion. 
In  1946,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  it  was 
$260  billion.  During  the  war.  while  the  debt 
was  piling  up.  the  general  assumption  was 
that  this  borrowing  was  proper  and  even  un- 
avoidable in  a  time  of  crisis,  but  that  once 
the  war  was  over  the  debt  would  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  or  paid  off.  Instead,  in  the  18 
years  since  the  end  of  the  war.  the  national 
debt  has  been  increased  to  $308  bUUon,  or  an 
average  of  $6,500  tor  every  family  in  the 
United  States. 

Today  Interest  on  the  debt  alone  amounts 
to  $11  billion  a  year,  or  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Government  spent  annually 
for  all  purposes  in  the  years  1926  to  1930. 

There  Is  cvuiously  little  concern  about  this. 
On  the  cpntrary,  every  once  in  a  while  some 
writer  emerges  to  ridicule  what  little  con- 
cern there  1b.  J.  David  8tern  did  this  In  the 
January  Atlantic.  Even  academic  economists 
belittle  the  problem. 

Stem's  argument  was  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  "the  Nation  is  growing  faster 
than  its  debt."  One  academic  economist, 
trying  to  prove  the  same  point,  epitomized  his 
argument  in  the  following  table: 

1045  1963 

National  debt $260  $305 

Gross  national  debt $214  $586 

Debt  as  a  burden  to  GNP  (per- 

c«it) 121  02 


The  trlvunphant  conclusion  the  i^ofesaor 
drew  from  this  table  was  that  "the  national 
debt,  when  viewed  as  a  burden  to  a  year's 
production,  has  been  mcM%  than  cut  in  two." 

OIBT    VKKSUB     ONP 

The  figures  are  official,  and  the  conclusion 
Is  technlcaUy  correct.  The  complacency  of 
the  conclusion  Is  unjustified. 

The  reason  the  national  debt  is  less  of  a 
bm-den  Is  that,  through  Inflation,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  been  steadily 
reduced.  It  has  been  reduced  63  percent 
since  1933  and  43  percent  since  1945.  Let 
us  state  this  another  way.  By  falling  to 
balance  Its  budget,  by  borrowing,  by  mone- 
tizing the  debt,  by  printing  more  doUars.  l^ 
steadUy  dUutlng  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power,  the  Government  has  in  effect  repu- 
diated 63  cents  of  every  doUar  it  borrowed 
In  1933  and  43  cents  of  every  dollar  It  bor- 
rowed in  1945. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  creditors,  the  holders 
of  U.S.  Government  bonds,  have  been 
cheated. 

Let's  make  this  even  clearer  by  an  lllustra- 
Uon  from  another  country.  At  the  end  of 
1923.  the  purchasing  power  of  the  German 
paper  mark  fell  to  less  than  one-trlllionth 
of  Its  1913  value.  This  meant  that  prices 
rose  more  than  a  trillion  times.  Therefcw* 
Germany's  "GNP,"  measured  In  paper  marks, 
rose  more  than  a  trillion  times.  As  a  result,' 
its  accumulated  debt,  represented  by  borrow- 
ings of  marks  of  a  much  higher  purchasing 
power,  was  reduced  to  praotlcaUy  no  burden 
on  the  economy  at  all.  Though  Germany  was 
the  extreme  case,  the  situation  did  not  dif- 
fer in  principle  from  what  happened  in 
France  (where  the  franc  eventually  fell  to 
less  than  one  one-hxmdredth  of  its  1913  val- 
ue) and  a  score  of  other  European  covmtrles. 

A     PSXTXNnB)    PATMZNT 

Adam  Smith,  writing  in  1776,  was  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  this  method  of  disguised 
repudiation.  "When  national  debts  hav« 
once  been  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree  " 
he  wrote,  "there  is  scarce.  I  believe,  a  sWe 
Instance  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  com- 
plet^y  paid."  But  governments  usually  cov- 
ered "the  disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy"  by 
the  "Juggling  trick"  of  "a  pretended  pay- 
ment" in  deprecUted  currency. 

So  the  relationship  that  seems  to  give 
aome  present-day  writers  so  much  satisfac- 
tion—that the  national  debt,  In  dollar  terms 
has  been  faUing  in  relation  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  doUar  terms,  u  simply  the 
outcome  of  the  steady  depreclatlMi  of  the 
dollar.  The  more  inflaUon  we  have,  and 
the  more  the  purchasing  power  ot  the  dollar 
is  depreciated,  the  more  the  national  debt 
WlU  "fall"  in  relation  to  the  GNP.  because 
ttie  GNP.  measured  in  rising  prices,  will  rise 
in  relation  to  the  debt,  and  so  these  wrltere 
will  have  Increasing  reasons  for  stattstical 
satisfaction. 

Do  we  have  any  serious  Intention  of  ever 
paying  off  otu-  national  debt  in  doUars  of  at 
least  present  pmtshaslng  power?  If  so  Isn't 
it  about  time  we  balanced  the  budget  and 
made  an  honest  start? 


Reds  Gambling  on  Election  Year 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PKNirsTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3. 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
lisun  S.  White  wrote  an  interesting  and 
timely  column  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  May  25.  1964.  As 
this  is  the  year  of  our  national  elections, 
I  am  sure  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
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No  Republican  presidential  aspirant  crlU- 
claes  President  Johnson  for  his  determina- 
tloii.  To  the  contrary,  the  only  real  com- 
plaint comes  from  those  who,  like  Senator 
Babxt  OaLBWA-na.  say  not  that  he  Is  d<^ng 
too  much  but  that  he  Is  not  doing  enough. 
The  prospect  of  an  American  election  this 
fall  will  not  In  the  smallest  way  deter  this 
Government  from  doing  whatever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  do  out  there.  Those  who  sup- 
pose otherwise  are  victims  of  that  deepest  of 
all  forms  of  self-delusion,  the  self-delusion 
of  Junior-grade  cynicism.  Real  cynics  pro- 
oed  from  a  recognition  of  reality;  Junior- 
grade  cynics  upon  sopbomoric  cliches. 


Jobntoo's  6  Months 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  BOLXJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  included 
herewith  is  an  article  by  the  dean  of  the 
able  group  of  correspondents  for  the 
New  York  Times.  Arthur  Krock.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
reading  this  excellent  analjreis: 
Johnson's     8     Months — Pukstoent's     Fah- 

Reachinc   Acrrvrms   Have    Brought   Him 

Wide  Popuuuutt 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  May  23. — The  most  political 
animal  to  occupy  the  White  House  since  An- 
drew Jackson,  if  not  since  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  has  Just  completed 
the  first  8  months  of  his  Presidency.  The 
man  of  action  has  succeeded  the  man  of 
contemplation,  and  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  moving  under  his  pressures 
in  the  direction  he  wants  them  to  go. 

These  are  generalities,  with  thb  wealcness 
of  all  generalities,  which  is  that  they  are 
subject  to  major  exceptions.  President 
Johnson  often  takee  a  long  look  before  be 
leaps.  And  President  Kennedy  sometimes 
acted  on  Impidse. 

President  Johnson  has  given  weeks  to  con- 
templation of  the  risks  of  military  action 
which  would  check  the  steady  erosion  of 
anti-Conununist  resistance  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  he  has  not  yet  brought  himself  to 
assume  them.  President  Kennedy  reacted 
instantly  and  aggressively  when  most  of  the 
largest  units  In  the  steel  industry  announced 
an  increase  In  prices.  But  the  overall  dif- 
ference In  their  personalities  and  adminis- 
trative methods  Is  the  difference  between 
the  activist  politician  and  the  politican 
whose  decisions  are  guided  by  a  sense  of 
history. 

DlFriL'VLT 

No  contemporary  can  say  whether  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  system  and  to  a  stable  world 
peace  would  not  have  been  more  construc- 
tive and  enduring  than  his  successor's  if 
fate  had  allowed  him  the  time  required  to 
complete  his  labor  as  the  leader  of  the  Na- 
tion. Even  if  President  Johnson's  programs 
survive  the  test  of  their  soundness  and  gen- 
eral welfare  potential  that  only  a  tenure  of 
several  more  years  in  the  White  House  can 
provide,  there  will  be  no  basis  for  either 
contemporary  or  historical  ccanparison  be- 
tween his  contribution  and  that  of  the  shin- 
ing, tnsplratlonal  young  President  who  pre- 
ceded him  so  briefly. 

But,  awaiting  the  test  of  time  in  which 
Mr.  Johnson's  public  service  will  be  evalu- 
ated, the  product  of  his  6  months  In  office 
has  been  extraordinary  in  volume,  in  the 
scope  of  his  aspirations,  in  his  expenditure 


of  energy  and  In  his  tangible  acoomplUh- 
ments.  These  have  ranged  from  tbe  balls 
of  Congreas  to  the  minefields  of  International 
relations,  from  the  conventions  of  every  spe- 
cial-interest group  In  the  ooiuitry  to  the 
crowds  in  Which  all  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  represented. 

BtrPPOETB)   BT    LABOa 

Congress,  also  being  a  political  animal,  has 
responded  to  his  pressures  to  legislate  meas- 
ures It  denied  to  President  Kennedy  or  deeply 
abridgfed  in  granting.  Tensions  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  have  been  relaxed,  however  superfi- 
cial and  transient  this  development  may 
prove.  Mr.  Johnsbn  not  only  has  charmed 
the  proprietors  and  managers  of  private  In- 
dustry and  finance  with  his  personality  and 
his  attitude  of  sympathetic  co(^>eratlon,  in 
large  degree  they  appear  to  view  with  favor 
the  prospect  of  his  election  to  a  4-year  term. 

Organized  labor,  although  declining  to 
abide  by  his  economic  guidelines.  Is  planning 
to  become  his  open  political  ally  In  the  pres- 
idential campaign.  His  apparent  popularity 
with  the  ethnic  minorities  is  enormous,  es- 
pecially among  the  Negroes. 

There  is  UtUe  new,  and  much  that  is  polit- 
ically motivated  in  his  "war  on  poverty": 
moreover,  its  administrative  structure  prom- 
ises inefficiency  and  waste.  But  the  Pres- 
ident has  imbued  this  war  with  a  persuasive 
show  that  his  heart  is  more  deefUy  Involved 
than  the  obvious  consideration  ol  the  votes 
to  be  accrued. 

All  this  has  covered  the  Nation  with  prom- 
ises of  something  for  everybody  at  the  puni- 
tive expense  of  nobody,  with  general  gain, 
for  the  social  and  economic  order  and  the 
MiUtary  EsUblUhment  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  a  descending  rate  of  Government 
expendltiu«.  The  President  has  been  candid 
in  conceding  to  the  people  that  unforseen 
events,  including  war,  could  force  a  suspen- 
sion of  his  programs  in  (general  and  a  IcMig 
j>oetponement  of  some  units  in  particular. 
He  has  not  satisfied  many  qualified  authori- 
ties that  he  can  make  good  his  promisee,  even 
if  the  status  quo  at  the  end  of  his  6  months 
ds  President  lasts  long  enough  for  a  thor- 
ough tryout.  But  Insofar  as  luianlmlty 
among  those  who  make  a  business  of  "sam- 
pling" public  opinion  can  indicate  the  trend, 
tbe  majority  of  the  American  people  approve 
his  efforts  and  are  willing  to  gamble  he  will 
redeem  ui  Impressive  percentage  of  his 
claims.  ^ 

EVXBTONK'S   PEaSIDKNT 

A  very  Important  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  seems  to  be  a  nationwide  belief 
in  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Johnson's  expressed 
wish  to  be  the  best  President  In  history  for 
the  people  as  a  whole;  and  their  acceptance 
of  his  flagrantly  professional  politicking  as 
the  method  experience  has  shown  him  to  be 
necessary  to  his  purpose. 

But  this  experience  has  also  taught  the 
President  that  his  acclaim  at  the  end  of  6 
months  carries  no  guarantee  oif  diurabillty. 
even  through  election  day.  He  knows  that 
unforeeeen  events  could  reverse  the  dismal 
prospect  of  any  contender  for  tha  Presidency 
who  might  emerge  from  the  fratricidal  con- 
flict current  in  the  Republican  Party.  He 
knows  that  candidates  seemingly  as  far  In 
the  lead  as  he  Is  now  have  made  blunders 
which  caused  their  defeat  at  the  polls — a 
possibility  always  inherent  in  his  own  nat- 
ural exuberance. 

He  is  acutely  aware  of  dlaaater  factors  In 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
southeast  Asia  that  a  strong  Republican  cam- 
paigner could  successfully  attribute  to  ad- 
ministration policy,  and  could  require  him 
to  make  the  fateful  decision,  he  hopes,  to 
postpone  until  the  election  is  over.  And  be 
also  realizes  that.  If  race  rioting  Is  the  bitter 
fruit  of  the  equal  rights  bill  on  which  he 
has  staked  so  much  of  his  power  and  prestige, 
he  and  many  of  the  Members  of  Ooogress  wbo 
stand  with  him  could  go  down  to  defeat  at 
the  November  poll. 
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But  as  yet  these  posslbilitiea  are  casting 
only  light  shadows  on  the  horiaon  ot  his 
popularity  at  the  end  of  the  half  year  in 
which  the  President  so  quickly  and  firmly 
established  that  this  Is  "the  Johnson  ad* 
ministration."  And  he  does  not  share  the 
fear  of  some  friends  that  he  Is  taUng  too 
heavy  a  toll  of  his  incredible  energy,  and 
has  already  incurred  whatever  political  peril 
there  m&j  be  in  overexposure. 

"The  12th  amendment,"  one  of  these 
friends  ironically  remarked  to  him  the  other 
day,  "does  not  require  you  to  get  all  the 
votek  to  be  elected,  not  even  a  pc^ular  major- 
ity, only  a  majority  of  the  electors."  But 
there  is  no  sign  tbe  President  was  listening. 


Freedom  From  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  shall  include  the  following  let- 
ter from  an  esteemed  friend  of  long 
standing: 

Mat  27,  1964. 
Hon.  BxN  Pranklin  Jensen, 
Member  of  Congreaa, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Jensen  :  As  a  friend  of  yours  and 
an  admirer  of  your  outstanding  career  In 
Congress,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you 
on  a  problnn  that  I  have.  Knowing  how 
busy  you  are,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

For  many  years.  I  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  political  and  economic  tils  of 
our  world  and,  as  a  result,  I  have  come  up 
with  an  idea  that  might  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  In  our  generation.  I  honestly 
believe  that  not  only  the  United  States  but 
the  whole  world  would  reap  untold  benefits 
if  my  plan  were  accepted  and  given  the  sup- 
port of  at  least  one  government  to  begin 
with. 

Iffy  idea  is  that  the  whole  world  should 
have  freedom  from  war.  I  know  that  mil- 
lions of  people  will  agree  with  me,  and  I 
don't  doubt  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
others  dream  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  but 
believe  it  unattainable.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  It  can  be  realized;  and  I  have  worked 
out  a  plan. 

My  thinking  has  run  like  this : 

Why  sbovild  we  have  to  put  up  with  more 
wars  when  the  majbrity  of  tbe  people 
throughout  the  world  want  peace? 

What  makes  the  little  fellow,  like  you  and 
me — we  who  have  to  do  the  actual  fighting, 
killing  and  dying  and  paying — put  up  with 
war  and  go  to  war? 

Why  does  an  enlightened  wco'ld  spend  125 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  for  destruction 
and  death  when  such  a  sum  is  so  badly 
needed  for  raising  the  living  standard,  abol- 
ishing hunger  and  ending  unemployment? 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  that  should  make  any  Intelligent 
person  begin  to  think.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  if  the  millions  of  victims  of  past 
and  future  wars  were  told  the  truth — and 
aren't  we  all  such  victims  in  one  way  or 
another — then  the  world  would  \indoubtedly 
come  to  its  senses.' 

This  is  no  pacifist  movement  In  which 
reduction  of  our  national  defenses  is  con- 
templated; It  is  a  project  to  educate  man- 
kind to  understand  the  Immeasurable  ad- 
vantages that  will  accrue  from  life  without 
fear  of  war.  The  billions  now  spent  on  the 
tools  of  war  and  destructtoq  could  be  di- 


verted to  education  and  construction  and 
the  raising  of  all  living  standards.  Our  edu- 
cational project,  ther^ore,  should  extend 
throughout  the  entire  world — yes,  tbroxigb- 
out  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  too.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ruling 
elite  of  the  Communist  camps  will  taboo 
dissemination  of  any  such  knowledge  that 
we  pn^xiee  but,  with  the  aid  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  modem  communications  tech- 
nology, the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  will 
not  remain  impenetrable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  even 
Russia,  in  its  present  state  of  uncertainty 
vis-a-vls  Red  China,  might  be  willing  to 
champion  a  movement  for  freedom  from  war. 
I,  therefore,  ask  you  most  earnestly  to  give 
this  matter  your  careful  consideration  and 
help  If  at  all  possible.  Any  opportunity 
to  submit  this  matter  to  debate  would  be 
most  welcome,  for  commonsense  would  be 
certain  to  prevail  in  these  present  times  when 
every  man  and  women  lives  from  day  to  day 
under  the  threat  of  annihilation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

EiNAK  V.   BULOW. 


OOKVKTnON   XTNCBAHGZD 


President  Jokiuoa  Offers  To  Help  East 
Europeui  Nations  Be  More  Independ- 
ent of  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  __ 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER  ^  ^ 

or  icnnrKsoTA, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  another 
step  to  ease  East- West  tension  was  taken 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his 
speech  at  the  George  C.  Marshall  Library 
dedication  recently. 

This  far-reaching  and  inspiring  plan 

is  described  in  a  report  by  Douglas  Kiker 

in  the  May  24,  1964,  New  York  Herald 

Tribune: 

Johnson's  Bold  Plan  on  Marshall's  Dat 

(By    Douglas    Kiker) 

Lexington,  Va. — ^President  Johnson,  mak- 
ing a  new,  Important  and  dramatic  bid  to 
ease  Elast-West  relations,  said  here  yesterday 
that  his  administration  "will  continue  to 
build  bridges  across  the  gulf  which  has.  di- 
vided" the  United  States  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope In  the  postwar  wcH-ld. 

The  "identity  of  Interest  and  the  prospects 
of  progress  for  Eastern  Biirope  lie  in  a  wider 
relationship  with  the  West,"  the  President 
maintained. 

Declaring  that  today  "there  is  no  longer 
a  single  Iron  Ourtaln"  but  many  separating 
East  from  West,  he  pledged  "bridges  of  in- 
creased trade,  of  Ideas,  of  visitors,  and  of 
hiunanltarian  aid"  to  "bring  every  European 
nation  closer  to  its  neighbors  in  tbe  relation- 
ships of  peace." 

Mr.  Johnson  warned  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  keep  its  "unalterable  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  Europe  and  the  re- 
unification of  Germany." 

But  he  voiced  the  belief  that  "wise  and 
skillful  development  of  relatlcmshlps  with 
the  nations  at  Eastern  Europe  can  speed  the 
day  when  <3ermany  will  be  reunited." 

The  President's  offer  and  declaratl(»i  of 
intent  came  at  oeremociles  dedicating  the 
George  C.  Marshall  litoary.  built  on  the  cam- 
pus Of  tbe  Virginia  MUitary  Institute,  the 
general's  alma  mater.  It  carried  with  it 
distinct  overtones  of  a  new  initiative  of  Mar- 
shall plan  scope. 


He  declared  that  General  Marshall's  vision 
of  American  aid  to  Bun^iean  recovery  did 
not  originally  "stop  where  Soviet  conquest 
began."  To  the  contrary,  he  said,  "perma- 
nent peace  depended  upon  rebuilding  all  Eu- 
r(^>ean  civilization  within  its  historic 
boundaries,"  and  "the  correctness  of  his  con- 
viction has  not  changed." 

The  United  States  has  granted  .economic 
aid  to  both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  In  the 
past,  when  they  showed  signs  of  Independ- 
ence, but  ceased  to  do  so  after  the  Cuban 
trade  blockade  commenced.  Trade  still  ex- 
ists between  them,  however,  and,  in,  addition, 
new  trade  negotiations  currently  are  under- 
way with  Rumania. 

The  importance  of  the  President's  short 
and  meticulously  worded  address  had  been 
emphasized  privately  and  advertised  widely 
by  administration  ofllclals  in  Washington 
prior  to  his  visit  here. 

His  choice  of  background — the  dedication 
of  the  library  honoring  the  man  who  found- 
ed the  massive  U.S.  econranlc  aid  program 
which  allowed  Western  Europe  to  recover 
from  the  ruin  of  WcM-ld  War  n  and  the 
blue-ribbon  audience  present — served  to 
further  dramatize  and  strengthen  the  im- 
port of  the  address. 

PEACEFUL   TIES 

The  United  States  still  works  today  "to 
carry  on  the  vision  of  the  Marshall  plan." 
the  President  Heclared,  "first  to  strengthen 
the  ablMty  of  every  European  people  to 
select  and  shape  its  own  society,"  and  "sec- 
ond, to  bring  every  European  nation  closer 
J^-^lts  neighbor  In  the  relationships  of 
peace." 

Reallnement  with  the  West  will  "not  be 
achieved  by  sudden  settlement  or  dramatic 
d^ed;^  be  added.  But,  he  went  on,  "the  na- 
'tlons  of  Eastern  Europe  are  beginning  to 
reassert  their  own  identity."  The  United 
States,  he  said,  has  good  reason  to  help 
promote  this: 

"Pirst.  to  open  new  relationships  to  coun- 
tries seeking  increased  Independence  yet  un- 
able to  risk  isolation." 

"Second,  to  open  the  minds  of  a  new 
generation  to  the  values  and  visions  of  the 
Western  civilization  from  which  they  come 
and  to  which  they  belong." 

"Third,  to  give  fre«  play  to  the  pown-ful 
forces  of  legitimate  national  piide — the 
strongest  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  any 
country  to  dcHninate  another." 

"Fourth,  the  demonstrate  that  identity 
of  interest  and  the  prospects  of  progress  for 
Eastern  Eurc^ie  lie  in  a  wider  relationship 
with  the  West." 

The  current  wall  of  isolation  surround 
E^astern  Eur(^>ean  nations  "differs  In 
strength  and  thickness — in  the  light  that 
can  pass  through  it  and  the  hopes  that  can 
prosper  behind  it,"  he  said. 

Others  in  attendance  Included  former 
.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson;  Under 
Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman; 
former  European  Recovery  Plan  Adminis- 
trator Paul  G.  Herman;  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett;  former  High 
Commissioner  of  Berlin  Jotm  J.  McCloy,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  them  that  "no  words  of 
mine  can  add  to  the  eloquence  of  your  pres- 
ence. The  luune  which  can  conunand  your 
tribute  gains  no  luster  from  what  I  might 
say."  General  Marshall  died  October  16, 
1959. 

The  George  C.  Marshall  Reeearch  Library 
cost  $600,000  to  build  and,  once  subscribed. 
will  operate  on  a  $3  million  mdowment. 

It  will  house  the  personal  honors  and 
mementos  and  the  private  and  public  papers 
of  the  Nobel  Peace-Prize  winner  whose 
analytical  mind  and  conunanding  presence 
inspired  such  deep  loyalty  and  respect  from 
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Tuea  iay.  June  2, 1964 

ICr.  SMITE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  erltldsQ]  of  the  "Ins"  by  the  "outs" 
is  a  part  of  a  ir  American  political  sys- 
tem. Irresponsible  criticism  of  foreign 
policy  based  tpon  wrong  or  lack  of  in- 
formation Is  r  luxury  that  the  leading 
world  power  (an  hardly  afford.  Presl- 
has  recently  made  a  pro- 
poHd  designed  to  reduce  the  damage  that 
oould  occur  tc  our  country  In  the  con- 
duct of  tareigi  i  affairs  and  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  pes  Moines  Register  s^ts 
forth  some  thmights  on  the  subject  that 
I  believe  shouL  be  available  for  consider- 
ation of  thoee  ^  rho  read  the  Coivgrkssion- 
AL  RacosD.    It  is  as  follows: 
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The  sltuatloa  will  be  different  after  the 
Republican  nominee  is  chosen.  Thoughtless 
c^  uninformed  Btateaaents  by  either  candi- 
date for  Preeldent  could  do  serious  damage  to 
this  country  In  Its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Even  though  some  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Republican  nomination  reject  the  President's 
offer  of  a  briefing  now  on  foreign  affairs — 
Barry  Ooldwater  bas  already  done  so — ^Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  renew  his  offer  after 
the  party  presidential  conventions.  And  his 
Republican  opponent  shoxild  accept  the  offer. 
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or 
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Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcord,  I  would  like  to 
Include  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  of  May 
24,  entitled  "The  Visions  of  the  Practical 
Man."  I  believe  the  editorial  speaks  for 
itself: 

Th«  Visions  of  the  Practicai,  Man 

President  Johnson,  speaking  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  commencement  exercises, 
delivered  one  of  the  memorable  addresses 
of  the  first  6  iponths  of  his  regime. 

It  was  not  a  speech  that  evoked  large  head- 
lines. The  Associated  Preee  described  it  as 
a  "philosophical"  iectiire.  a  way  of  saying 
that  it  contained  no  bulletins  and  sboiild 
stop  no  presses. 

Tet  it  offered  the  country  a  glimpse  of  the 
broader  reflections  and  aspirations  of  a  Pres- 
ident so  often  depicted  as  a  pragmatic  poli- 
tician entirely  absorbed  with  immediacies. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Johnson,  while  con- 
cerning himself  with  many  current  matters, 
took  a  long  look  at  America's  future.  He 
told  the  graduates  that,  in  their  lifetime, 
"we  have  the  opportunity  to  move  not  only 
toward  the  rich  society  and  the  powerfxil  so- 
ciety, but  upward  to  the  great  society." 

The  foundations  of  such  a  society  are 
"abundance  and  liberty  for  all."  an  etid  to 
"poverty  and  racial  injustice."  But  these 
are  the  basic  conditions,  not  the  total  goals, 
of  a  "great  society."  Beyond  them  lies  the 
quest  for  a  way  of  life  In  which  "leisure  is  a 
welcome  chance  to  build  and  reflect,  not  a 
feared  cause  for  boredom  and  restlessness." 
in  which  "the  city  of  man  serves  not  only 
the  needs  of  the  body  and  the  demands  of 
conunerce,  but  the  desire  for  beauty  and  the 
hunger  for  community."  a  society  which 
"honors  creatlcn  for  its  own  sake"  and  In 
which  men  are  "more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  their  goals  than  the  quantity  of 
their  goods."  It  is  moet  of  all  a  nation 
"where  the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches 
the  marvelous  products  of  our  labors." 

The  perils  to  this  vision  multiply — the 
decay  of  oiu-  dtlee.  the  despoiling  of  the 
suburbs,  the  congested  slums,  the  transpor- 
tation Jam.  the  pollution  of  air.  the  destruc- 
tion of  "natural  splendcH-s,"  the  educational 
gap. 

In  effect  Mr.  Johnson  was  saying  that  no 
qiiick  legislative  formulas  can  solve  the  deep 
dilemmas  of  our  exploding  world  and  that 
only  a  new  "creative  federalism."  Involving 
the  concerted  effort  of  Federal  and  com- 
munity leadership,  can  l>egln  to  shape  the 
"great  society." 

To  the  assembled  students  he  addressed 
this  challenge:  Will  you  join  in  the  batUe 
for   eqiiality.    economic   Justice    and    world 


peace,  and  in  "the  battle  to  build  the  %reat 
society — to  prove  that  our  material  progress 
is  only  the  foundation  on  which  we  build 
a  richer  life  of  mmd  and  qiirlt"  and  enable 
us  to  live  what  Aristotle  called  "the  good 
life?" 

There  was  no  neat  blueprint  In  the  ad- 
dress, nor  any  spectacularly  new  program 
for  breaking  the  massive  bottlenecks  of  our 
age.  There  will  be  skeptics  who  protest  he 
was  offering  only  high-minded  pie-in-the- 
sky  to  a  Nation  shadowed  by  the  urgencies 
of  racial  crisis  and  Asian  confUct.  Yet  we 
found  it  a  reassuring  Image  of  a  President 
who  is  looking  beyond  the  immediate  storms, 
and  at  least  groping  for  new  concepts.  Let 
the  cynics  remember  that  it  was  on  the  same 
campus  that  John  P.  Kennedy  issued  his 
call  for  the  Peace  Corps — branded  at  the 
time  a  form  of  naive  Id^lsm  ejxtL  so  swiftly 
transformed  Into  worldwide  reality. 

If  Mr.  Johnson's  Michigan  speech  suggests 
that  this  most  "hardheaded"  and  "practical" 
of  Presidents  also  dreams  large  dreams,  there 
is  reason  to  iierald  the  signs. 


DisarmamcDt  Propafaadji  at  a  Price 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  another  in  the  series 
of  articles  by  Holmes  Alexander  on  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

Mr.  Alexander's  article  is  as  follows: 

DlSASMAMKNT    PSOPACANDA    AT   A   PalCS 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washinoton.  D.C. — Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rod- 
berg,  a  physicist.  Is  employed  by  the  State 
Department's  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency — and  thereby  hangs  a  detective 
story. 

As  a  suspicious  reporter,  I  have  worked 
up  some  ciu-ioslty  about  an  outfit  in  Wash- 
ington known  as  the  CouncU  for  a  Liivable 
World.  The  council  began  life  under  the 
name  of  the  Council  To  Abolish  War.  Its 
founder  and  cochalrman  Is  Dr.  Leo  Szilard, 
a  noted  Hungarian-bom  physicist.  He  made 
a  splash  at  the  Pugwash  Conference  of  1041 
by  proposing  his  personal  nuclear  peace 
treaty.  Under  Its  terms,  any  American  who 
violated  the  treaty  would  be  declared  an 
"outlaw"  to  be  shot  on  sight,  and  any  Amer- 
ican who  informed  on  an  "outlaw"  would 
be  given  a  91  million  tax-free  award. 

After  this  extravagant  keynote,  the  coun- 
cil in  1962  set  about  to  pour  money  into 
the  campaigns  of  Senators  who  would  sup- 
ix>rt  its  program,  among  other  things,  to 
reduce  Defense  spending  and  "to  work  toward 
bringing  (Red)  China  into  the  family  of 
nations."  The  amount  of  922,000  was  given 
by  council  members  to  finance  the  South 
Dakota  campaign  of  Oxobox  McOovshn  (Dem- 
ocrat) who  had  lost  the  1900  Senate  race 
to  Senator  Kaki.  Mmnrr.  This  time  Mc- 
OovxaN,  with  the  council  supplying  20  per-, 
cent  of  his  funds,  won  by  800-odd  votes,  and 
he  soon  began  introducing  unilateral  dis- 
armament legislation. 

I  recently  discovered  that  the  council 
memliershlp  in  1963-IM  had  donated  $14,- 
351.84  (thus  far)  to  the  campaign  of  an- 
other Ilttle-lcnown  western  Senator — Qukn- 
mr  Buasxcx.  Democrat,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  that  Bnaoxac  was  expected  by  the  coun- 
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cll  to  make  a  speech  to  its  Syracuse  chapter 
on  May  5. 

BiTaoiCK  tells  me  that  he  did  not  actually 
accept  the  Syracuse  engagement,  but  that 
the  Council  sent  him  around  a  speech  manu- 
script on  approval.  I  managed  to  acquire  a 
draft  of  the  manuscript.  Since  it  read  like 
a  disarmament  tract,  I  surmised  that  it  Iiad 
been  prepared  by  the  State  Department,  or 
its  Disarmament  Agency. 

When  I  called  the  Disarmament  Agency 
to  ask  if  somebody  there  had  prepared  a 
speech  entitled,  "Prospects  for  Controlling 
the  Janva  Race,"  I  received  a  flat  denial. 
But  after  some  sleuthing,  I  called  again  and, 
with  some  choice  remarks  on  "managed 
news,"  I  disclosed  my  information  that  the 
speech  had  Indeed  been  prepared  by  the  man 
wboee  name  leads  this  column — Dr.  Leonard 
Rodberg.  This  time,  the  State  Department's 
Disarmament  Agency  followed  through  and 
asked  Dr.  Rodberg.  He  admitted  he'd  writ- 
ten the  speech  at  home  in  his  private  capac- 
ity, at  the  request  of  the  Council. 

There  is  my  detective  story,  or  part  .of  it. 
When  Senator  BnaoxcK  declined  to  make  the 
speech,  although  under  a  campaign  fund 
obligation  of  better  than  $14,(X)0,  Senator 
McOov^iN  (a  922.000  Iseneflciary)  contacted 
Senator  Edmund  Muskix,  Democrat,  of  Maine, 
to  whoee  reelection  campaign  the  Council 
members  have  thus  far  given  $372.30. 
McBKix's  name  was  substituted  on  the  speech 
draft,  but  he  declined  to  use  it — and  ended 
up  making  a  speech  of  his  own  at  the  Syra- 
c\ue  meeting. 

well,  what  goes  on  here?  A  disarmament 
lobby  is  getting  Senators  on  the  financial 
hook.  It  is-rofferlng  them  prepared  propa- 
ganda that  is  written  by  a  State  Department 
empiei^ee  who  is  "moonlighting"  for  the 
Cotmcil.  Do  the  Senators  who  take  this 
campaign  money  know  their  sponsors? 

"I  hereby  dissociate  myself  from  Dr. 
Szilard,"  Busdick  told  me  after  thinking  it 
over.  "And  I  am  making  inquiries  which 
may  lead  to  renouncing  the  Council's  sup- 
part.  I  don't  want  to  be  i^ifalr.  I  want  to 
give  the  Council  a  chance  to  reply  to  my 
qiieetlons." 

This  seems  a  good  note  on  which  to  end 
a  chapter  of  the  strange  story  on  the  Council, 
which  wants  us  to  inhabit  a  "livable" 
world  with  conununism. 


America  Discovert  the  New  World 
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Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
every  hand  there  Is  mounting  evidence 
that  a  new  world  of  trade  and  industry  is 
evolving  today.  The  postwar  period  of 
unchEdlenged  supremacy  for  American 
industry  has  been  replaced  by  an  era  of 
intense  International  competition  as 
other  nations  of  the  world  expand  and 
modernize  their  industrial  capability.  It 
is  clear  that  these  changing  conditions 
demand  a  rethinking  of  both  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  customs  and  prac- 
tices if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
this  New  World. 

Leaders  of  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment must  be  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  new  course  to  be  charted. 
Gerald  L.  Phlllippe.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  presented  a  thoughtful  discussion  of 


the  situation  In  a  recent  address  at  Union 
College  In  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  I  am 
submitting  a  copy  of  his  address  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Coogress. 

AmaiCA  DmcovcBs  thx  Nkw  World:  Trx 
SnunncANca  oar  thx  Common  Markxt  and 
Other  Worlowidr  Devzlopicknts  on 
AlCBUCA'S  Fdtxtre 

(By  Gerald  L.-Phiillppe,  chairman  of  the 
board.  General  Electric   Co.,  Apr.   11,   1964) 

Anyone  who  spent  as  many  wonderful 
years  of  his  life  in  Schenectady  as  I  did,  is 
always  delighted  to  get  back  and  visit.  As 
chairman  of  General  Electric,  my  duties  fre- 
quently bring  me  back  here  since  they  di- 
rectly concern  many  Schenectady  operations. 
However,  it  is  not  often  that  I  have  a  chance 
to  be  with  a  gathering  such  as  this,  includ- 
ing many  old  friends  from  this  commiuiity. 

Another  source  of  satisfaction  In  my  being 
here  today  is  the  chance  to  join  in  honoring 
Union  College.  We  hav6  always  known  that 
Union  College  was  a  fine  place  to  learn  en- 
gineering. MHien  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz 
was  performing  his  magic  for  General  Elec- 
tric during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  teaching  a  full  schedule 
here  at  Union  CoUege.  Generations  of  our 
company's  scientists  have  continued  this 
practice  of  academic  moonlighting — which  I 
heartily  endorse. 

As  long  as  General  Electric  remains  a  tech- 
nically oriented  company,  we  will  retain  a 
close  Interest  in  englne^'ing  education.  In- 
deed, over  half  of  our  corporate  officers  and 
over  half  of  our  executive  office  are  graduates 
of  technical  colleges.  A  number  are  mem- 
bers ot  the  Tau  Beta  Pi. 

So  when  Tau  Beta  Pi  recognized  the  high 
standards  in  engineering  education  at  Union 
College  by  establishing  a  chapter  here,  I  was 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  add  my  own 
small  contribution  to  the  applaiise. 

'Hie  first  round  of  congratxilations  should 
really  go  to  the  young  men  who  have  become 
the  initial  group  representing  Union  College 
In  Tau  Beta  PI.  The  rest  of  us  may  get  car- 
ried away  thinking  about  what  all  this  oc- 
casion means  to  the  college  and  to  the  com- 
munity, and  it  means  a  great  deal  to  both. 
But  to  these  talented  few  who  earned  the 
right  to  be  here,  through  the  long  semesters 
of  mastering  the  discipline  of  an  engineering 
education,  this  is  truly  their  shining  hour. 

However,  it  does  not  dim  the  luster  of 
their  attainment — rather  it  enhances  that 
luster — if  we  reflect  a  few  minutes  on  what 
this  ceremony  means  to  the  college  and  to  the 
community. 

This  is  an  occasion  which  preeminently 
recognizes  the  academic  standing  and  respect 
which  has  been  earned  by  Union  College. 
It  also  recognizes  the  place  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  larger  community,  not  simply 
as  a  skill  to  be  mastered  but  as  a  discipline 
in  which  standards  of  excellence  are  as 
worthy  of  being  honored  as  in  the  liberal 
arts.  This  ceremony,  furthermore,  recog- 
nizee the  stake  of  the  community  in  its  In- 
tellectual resources — and  in  this  exciting 
world  of  change  in  which  we  live,  awareness 
of  the  crucial  role  of  our  Intellectual  re- 
sources is  inescapable.  The  ready  availabil- 
ity of  higher  education  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  every  community  and  every  busi- 
ness today. 

Most  of  the  important  good  things  that 
happen  in  this  world  are  the  products  of 
men's  minds.  After  all,  except  for  a  few 
widely  scattered  disturbances  like  the  recent 
earthquake  La  Alaska,  no  particularly  strik- 
ing changes  In  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
been  wrought  by  nature  since  the  Himalayas 
were  raised.  Yet  consider  wl^at  changes  have 
been  wrought  in  the  conditions  of  Jiuman 
life  since  that  time.  Prom  an  animal  exist- 
ence, chained  to  darkness  and  sulMistence 
Kurvlval,  mankind  has  steadily  applied  his 


ability  to  think  to  the  world  around  htm  and 
slowly  built  all  this  wondrous  creation  we 
call  civilization;  all  essentially  flowing  out 
of  his  Intellect,  his  ideas — from  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  wheel  to  the  harnessing  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  exploration  of  the  moon.  It  is 
probably  significant  that  those  three  obvious 
examples  I  pick  are  essentially  engineering 
achievements,  and  the  principal  purpose  of 
engineering  hasnt  really  changed  since  the 
invention  of  the  wheel.  (Perhaps  I  should 
concede  the  truth  pointed  out  by  another  de- 
frocked accountant.  Bob  Newhart:  that  the 
man  who  Invented  the  wheel  dldnt  accom- 
plish mVich,  but  the  fellow  that  put  four  of 
them  together,  he  really  had  something.) 

Each  generation  probably  likes  to  consider 
itself  unique;  and  in  some  way  each  is.  Yet 
has  any  generation  faced  a  world  that  Is 
changing  quite  so  explosively  as  ours?  All 
over  the  planet,  from  Zanzlbtu-  to  Panama, 
from  Brazil  to  Vietnam,  nations  are  in  polit- 
ical ferment,  social  revolution,  cultural  con- 
vulsion. Societies  are  turning  iqnlde  down, 
old  values  and  attitudes  overthrown.  Along 
with  the  political  and  social  unrest  goes  the 
plunging  forward  pace  of  scientlflc  Inqiilry 
and  its  constant  companion,  technological 
development.  Old  ideas  and  social  patterns 
have  simply  been  unable  to  remain  Intact 
under  the  shock  of  the  information  and 
commiinlcatlons  revolutions.  It  is  men's 
minds  which  have  fundamentally  stimulated 
all  this  change. 

In  such  a  gathering  as  this,  I  am  not  going 
to  pose  as  a  commentatoE  on  social  or  politi- 
cal events.  Anyway,  what  happened  in  New 
Hampshire  a  month  ago  yeeterday  should 
remind  us  anew  ttiat,  on  political  affairs,  the 
world  rewards  thoee  who  keep  their  mouths 
shut.  Furthermore,  I  am  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  tell  a  Tau  Beta  Pi  ceremony 
anything  new  on  the  technical  front,  being 
an  old  beancounter  by  trade  myaelf . 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  however, 
some  thoughts,  from  where  I  sit,  on  how  this 
world  of  change  affects  all  of  rtm  directly  In 
the  realm  of  osonomlc  and  business  life. 
The  more  I  sec  6^  recent  economic  develop- 
ments the  more  convinced  I  Iwcome  that  all 
of  us — General  Electric,  Schenectady,  Union 
College,  the  United  States — need  to  look  loe- 
yond  our  shores  more  than  ever  and  assess 
the  future  In  worldwide  terms. 

American  enterprise,  and  all  of  us  whose 
Jobs  are  part  of  American  enterprise,  Iiave 
entered  a  new  era  of  worldwide  economic 
relationshli>s.  From  the  Common  Market 
especially,  but  also  from  the  rest  of  Eiux>pe, 
from  Japan,  and  in  many  instances  from  the 
developing  nations,  America's  once  vaunted 
competitive  capability  confronts  a  suddenly 
effective  challenge. 

It  comes  as  sconethlng  of  a  blow  to  our 
national  pride  to  realize  that  many  American 
industries  were  caught  xinprepared  for  this 
competition  and  have  been  rocked  back  on 
their  heels.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  many 
who  should  be  concerned  are  still  unaware  of 
Just  how  much  the  world  has  changed  from 
that  easy  postwar  condition  when  we  en- 
Joyed  the  comfort  which  came  naturally  to 
the  one  industrial  nation  spared  from  the 
ravages  of  World  War  n.  Now  America  is 
discovering  the  new  world. 

American  enterprise  was  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  competition  in  a  country-wide 
market  in  which  no  trade  barriers  ham- 
pered the  full  development  of  economic  ef- 
ficiency. In  theory,  those  who  believe  in  this 
free  market  economy  have  always  argued 
that  extension  of  this  principle  cm  a  world- 
wide scale  would  bring  about  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  burst  of  economic  development 
worldwide.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
facts,  not  theories.  Are  we  really  prepared 
for  this  new  world? 

Let's  pause  and  inquire  Just  how  strong 
the  United  States  stands  In  the  growing 
competitive  struggle. 
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English  publications  here — an  example  which 
the  academicians  Ln  the  audience,  I  am  sure, 
win  agree  seems  especially  important  In  terms 
of  the  Importance  of  ^nman  knowledge  In 
this  competitive  struggle.  It  costo  an  Ameri- 
can exporter  $67  per  ton  to  ship  stainless 
steel  bars  to  Japan,  while  his  Japanese  com- 
petitor pays  only  $36  to  ship  comparable 
producta  to  the  United  States. 

In  taxes  lies  another  area  of  disadvantage 
to  the  American  businessman.  European 
nations  are  not  without  business  taxes.  But, 
among  Common  Market  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, heavy  reliance  on  indirect  taxes 
makes  It  possible  to  rebate  taxes  on  exports, 
a  concession  which  the  American  tax  system 
with  ita  emphasis  on  direct  taxes  does  not 
permit.  In  addition,  many  European  na- 
tions levy  equalizations  taxes  on  products 
they  import. 

But  tangible  cost  differentials  are  not  al- 
ways decisive  in  the  battle  for  position  in 
international  markets.  What  may  hurt  U.S. 
business  more  Is  o\ix  tradition  of  thinking 
and  planning  in  national  terms  In  an  era 
when  both  our  markets  and  the  competition 
are  global. 

The  entire  electrical  Industry  of  Belgium, 
for  example,  derives  37  percent  of  its  sales 
from  exporte;  that  of  the  Netherlands,  68 
percent.  One  Duteh  competitor  of  ours  has 
only  38  percent  of  Ite  assets  actually  located 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  another  46  percent 
elsewhere  In  Europe,  with  the  remaining  16 
percent  deployed  around  the  globe. 

Many  of  these  oversea  producers  are  way 
ahead  of  us  in  their  familiarity  with  Interna- 
tional business  dealings.  They  sp>eak  sev- 
eral languages.  They  are  accustomed  to 
crossing  national  borders.  They  have  an  In- 
timate familiarity  with  subtle  differences 
in  commercial  practices  between  countries. 
They  are,  many  of  them,  thoroughly  multi- 
national organizations,  formulating  strategy 
in  terms  of  world  markets,  not  national  ones. 

Too  many  American  businessmen  speak  at 
best  three  languages  (ElngUsh,  American,  and 
Berlitz). 

This  Is  a  challenge  for  engineers  as  much 
as  for  any  other  segment  of  U.S.  manage- 
ment It  Is  through  engineering's  contribu- 
tion that  many  of  the  otherwise  prohibitive 
cost  disadvantages  may  be  overcome. 
Through  engineering.  American  enterprise 
can  Increase  the  useful  productivity  of  all 
resources — man  and  machine.  But  are  we 
focused  on  this  Job?.  A  profession  which 
has  made  a  trip  to  the  moon  ptosslble, 
through  Imagination,  intelligence,  and 
drive — can't  this  profession  be  reasonably 
expected  to  help  keep  the  Nation  fully  com- 
petitive with  other  nations  all  across  the 
board?  The  nations  of  Europe  are  concen- 
trating their  engineering  talent  not 'on  far- 
out  space  work,  but  on  designing  product 
leadership  to  win  world  markets.  At  the 
very  least,  we  should  be  getting  a  better 
flow  of  technical  ideas  from  our  defense  and 
space  research  into  commercial  applications. 

The  growing  internationalization  of  com- 
merce should  be  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a 
challenge  for  American  flrms.  of  course. 
Conunon  Market  Income  is  expected  to  go 
up  60  percent  in  a  period  when  for  the 
United  States  a  rise  of  44  percent  Is  Indi- 
cated. Any  seller  of  electrical  appliances, 
fen:  example,  can  recognize  a  big  market  in 
those  numbers,  especially  when  we  note  that 
consumer  producta  account  for  some  30  per- 
cent of  the  European  market  for  electrical 
goods,  as  against  Just  24  percent  of  ours. 
In  1962,  3  out  of  every  10  turbine  generators 
leaving  the  Schenectady  plant  went  over- 
seas, almost  all  to  Latin  America.  Japan,  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gen- 
eral Electric  as  a  whole  derived  s<Mne  $900 
million  worth  of  sales  revenue  from  foreign 
business  last  year. 

But  sometimes  observations  like  these  can 
be  misleading.  If  you  hear  glowing  reporta 
about  an  American  firm's  great  increase  in 


oversea  sales,  better  check  the  flgiurea  closely 
before  Jumping  to  concltulons.  For  exam- 
ple, find  out  how  much  of  the  business  is 
financed  by  U.S.  foreign-aid  money,  or  by 
loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Then 
ask  yourself  whether  this  biulnees  consti- 
tutes a  permanent  basis  for  ongoing  foreign 
business. 

Or  take  the  turbine  business.  This  great 
growing  Common  Market  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  aren't  going  to  provide  us  much  of 
any  market  in  turbines,  even  if  all  tariffs 
were  abolished  tomorrow.  Why  not?  Aren't 
the  world's  best  turbines  made  right  here  In 
Schenectady?  Sure  they  are.  But  the 
power  suppliers  of  most  European  countries, 
almost  entirely  government  owned,  will  buy 
only  from  electrical  manufacturers  in  their 
own  countries.  American  manufacturers, 
General  Electric  included,  are  effectively 
foreclosed  from  sales  to  European  countries 
by  these  nationalistic  piu'chasing  practices. 
I  do  not  mean  we  have  to  bid  extra  low — I 
mean  there  is.  in  effect,  no  point  in  our 
bidding  at  all.  Meanwhile,  some  of  ovir 
European  competitors,  in  effect,  are  encour-  ' 
aged  by  their  own  governmenta  to  compete 
In  U.S.  marketa,  while  within  their  own 
borders  their  domestic  marketa  are  held 
secure. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  answer  is  going 
to  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Government  adopt- 
ing such  a  policy — nor  should  it.  Economic 
challenges  cannot  be  met  with  political 
solutions. 

Perhaps  there  Is  almost  something  too  im- 
pressive about  that  world-famous  large 
steam  turbine  building.  It  Invitee  the  com- 
Frtacent  feeling  that  it  has  always  been  here 
and  always  will  be  here.  Yet  there  are  some 
mighty  resourceful  oversea  planta.  often 
more  modern  and  more  expensively  equipped, 
which  are  dedicated  to  taking  every  bit  of 
business  away  from  that  turbine  plant — and 
which  have  a  lot  of  things  going  fi^-  them 
In  their  efforta  to  do  Just  that.  A  similar 
challenge  confronta  almost  every  General 
Electric  operation  In  Schenectady. 

Needless  to  say,  I  strongly  believe  that 
these  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  world 
economics  compel  us  all  to  do  some  fresh 
thinking.  We  need  to  reexamine  past  atti- 
tudes and  prs'^tlces. 

Obviously  .  any  subject  so  vitally  affect- 
ing the  national  interest,  governmental 
policy  decisions  must  be  made.  I  would  not 
presume  to  lay  down  exactly  what  these  ' 
might  be.  but  clearly  some  of  the  relevant 
areas  for  policy  decision  include  tax  policy, 
the  so-called  gruldellnes  for  wage-price  set- 
tlemente.  and  governmental  attitudes  toward 
large-scale  business. 

Aside  from  essential  government  policies, 
however,  response  to  the  international  chal- 
lenge ultimately  resta  on  us  all.  The 'genius 
of  the  free  market  economy  is  that  it  calls 
forth  action  in  thousands  of  decentralized 
decision  centers — Indeed,  ultimately  among 
all  the  people.  ITie  new  conditions  of  world 
competition  conunand  the  attention  and 
deliberate  action  of  all  of  us. 

For  the  engineer,  the  international  dimen- 
sion to  the  new  business  environment  has 
Implications  which  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  In  one  sense,  engineering  problems 
and  their  solutions  know  no  national  bound- 
aries; the  laws  of  nature  do  not  change 
when  spoken  in  a  different  langwkge;  near  do 
the  basic  needs  of  man  which  engineering 
seeks  to  satisfy.  But  today's  engineers  have 
long  since  learned  that  the  working  environ- 
ment ^r  a  large  share  of  engineering  today  is 
a  business  firm.  If  that  firm  cannot  stay 
competitive  and  profitable,  it  will  become  a 
less  and  less  productive  environment  for 
creative  engineering.  Ultimately,  it  may,  of 
course,  disappear  from  the  competitive  scene. 

In  the  newly  intensified  world  competi- 
tion, engineers  must  become  more  business 
minded.    They  must  help  American  industry 


keep  competitive.     Their  contributions  can 
take  the  form  of : 

1.  Conceiving  and  designing  the  new  or 
improved  producta  and  perfcsmance — in  a 
word.  innovaticMi. 

2.  Helping  the  business  enterprise  improve 
efficiency  so  as  to  stay  fully  competitive  on  a 
unit-cost  basis,  worldwide. 

Through  either  or  both  of  these  contribu- 
tions, engineering  can  and  must  help  meet 
the  international  challenge — ^ronembedng 
that  without  competitive  businesses  to  hire 
engineers,  without  proflte  to  finance  creative 
engineering  work,  the  p>rofe6slon  cannot 
properly  pursue  ita  calling:  doing  useful 
things  for  mankind. 

Not  only  engineers,  but  every  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  enterprise  is  affected 
by  the  new  international  competition. 
Merely  matching  the  next  domestic  competi- 
tor, who  may  be  subject  to  a  similar  union 
contract,  is  no  longer  enough. 

The  goal  ctf  every  U.S.  business  should  be 
to  achieve  the  lowest  coeta,  worldwide,  per 
unit  of  value  p>roduoed.  Providing  the  most 
value  for  their  money  is  the  best  assurance 
of  the  future  that  any  plant  or  community 
can  have. 

Ultimately  this  is  a  Job  for  all.  Value 
starts  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  dedicated 
people.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  gen- 
uine dedlcatl(»i  of  all  employees  must  be 
earned  if  American  enterprise  is  to  stay  cc»n- 
petiUve.  Union  leadership  must  see  the  big 
picture.  State  and  local  governmenta  need 
an  awareness  of  worldwide  trends. 

For  example,  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture had  placed  before  it  this  year  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  excess  crew  law  under  which 
the  railroads  are  required  to  keep  on  peo- 
ple who  don't  have  useful  work  to  do. 
Whatever  may  have  prompted  the  beginnings 
of  this  policy  60  years  ago,  such  restrictive 
practices  have  becooae  not  simply  archaic, 
m  the  face  of  the  world  challenge,  they  have 
become  a  serious  impediment  to  keeping  New 
York  industries  competitive  and  New  York 
workers  employed.  Outmoded  laws  nuiy 
prove  as  bad  or  worse  to  a  business  that's 
trying  to  be  competitive  as  obsolete  equip- 
ment or  Insufllclently  trained  people — or  even 
uncreative  engineers.  Reexamining  old 
hablta  and  attitudes  Is  essential — and  so  is 
the  courage  to  take  corrective  action  where 
needed. 

Communities  all  over  the  United  States 
must  think  about  how  these  new  condi- 
tions affect  them — Schenectady  no  less  th*n 
other  ootnmunities.  I  hope  you  will  find  ttfat 
all  of  my  aasoctates  In  General  Electrlc's  va- 
rious operations  here  will  Join  in  this  sober 
reappraisal  and  restating  action. 

I  want  it  to  be  crystal  clear  from  what  I 
said  that  I  am  no  pessimist  on  this  subject. 
I  hope  I  am  a  realist,  but  from  where  I  sit 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  real  doubt  that 
governmental  leaders.  bualnesBmen,  em- 
ployees at  all  levels,  union  leadership,  and 
communities  like  Schenectady  have  the  ca- 
pacity azxd  the  will  to  confront  the  new  con- 
ditions of  a  changing  world.  American  enter- 
prise has  technology  second  to  none.  We 
have  the  volume  that  permlta  mechaniza- 
tion. We  have  great  distribution  and  sales 
promotion  strengths.  We  build  qxiaUty 
producta  and  back  them  with  dependable 
serrloe. 

Confident  in  these  strengths,  there  Is  no 
Intrinsic  reason  why  the  Increased  prosperity 
and  productive  efllclency  of  the  other  p>arta 
of  the  world  should  damage  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary — these  develop- 
menta  abroad  should  open  up  a  new  era  at 
broader  business  opp>ortunlties;  an  even  more 
creative  division  of  labor  between  nations; 
and  ultimately  even  a  further  step  toward 
international  tuderstandlng  azKl  ooopera- 
tton  amoDg  peoples. 

Pertaapa  my  final  word  should  be  addre— ed 
again,  to  those  young  ooien  whose  Initiation 
in  Tau  Beta  Pi  evidences  their  early  c<Hn- 


mltment  to  standards  of  excellence  in  intel- 
lectual effort. 

U.S.  leadership.  In  the  new  world  eco- 
nomics as  in  the  pnlltical  and  aodal  con- 
frontation, depends  in  the  last  analysts  on 
our  ability,  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals, 
to  think  and  p>lan  in  terms  of  the  new  forces 
at  work  in  the  world.  It  is  not  our  weapx>ns 
of  war,  not  our  treaties  and  agreementa,  not 
our  words,  but  our  ideas  which  must  earn 
our  place  in  the  world — our  ideas  and  our 
Ideals.  Let  us  continue  to  p)rize  excellence 
in  ideas  and  Ideals,  and  buttress  them  with 
the  courage  to  act. 


Bobby  Baker  Scandal 


p>lained  that  these  matters  occurred  during 
the  time  Mr.  Johnson  was  Senate  majority 
leader  and  Baker  was  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  majority. 

Bejmolds  repeated  a  number  of  other  ac- 
cusations he  had  made  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  early  In  ita  in- 
vestigation of  the  Baker  scandal. 

There  should  be  a  clear  determination  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  Reynolds'  statementa. 
His  accusation  of  a  Johnson  tie  with  the 
Billle  Sol  Estes  scandal  is  Indeed  a  serious 
matter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  reopen  ita  investigation  and  to  recall 
Reynolds  for  further  questioning.  Jenkins, 
too,  should  be  made  to  answer  questions.  If 
the  probe  continues  to  be  stymied  in  Con- 
gress, a  Federal  grand  Jury  should  take  up 
the  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr  .'GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  excellent  editorial 
supix>rt  in  newspjapiers  throughout  the 
country  for  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  iii 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandal. 

Why  has  the  investigation  been 
stymied?  Why  has  a  determined  effort 
been  made  to  sweep  the  scandal  imder 
the  rug? 

Could  it  be  true,  as  the  Rockford  (HI.) 
Morning  Star  suggests  the  evid^ice  indi- 
cates, that  "a  full  airing  at  the  Baker 
mess  could  dissipate  Democratic  election 
hopes"? 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  fn»n  jihe 
Rockford  Star  of  May  31,  1964: 
Serious  Accusations 

New  disclosures  in  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dal add  compelling  reasons  tor  reopening 
the  inquiry,  abcmdoned  under  White  House 
p>ressiu^.  President  Johnson  and  some  of 
his  chief  White  House  aids  are  not  put  in  a 
favorable  light  in  the  new  disclosiirea. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  a  full  airing 
of  the  Baker  mess  coOCd  dlssipiate  Democrat!^ 
election  hopes.  The  Democratic  leadarshlpf 
is  finding  that  the  Baker  case  will  not  stay 
submerged.  It  was  lMt>ught  Into  the  open 
again  when  Representative  H.  R.  Oboss.  Ba- 
publlcan,  of  Iowa,  placed  in  the  Comokxb- 
sioNAL  RacoBo  the  text  of  a  broadcast  made 
April  13  by  Don  R.  Reynolds,  an  Insurance 
man  and  key  witness  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee's p>robe. 

Reynolds  disclosed  in  hi^  broadcast  com- 
mento  that  Baker  had  told  him  to  "get  out 
of  town"  lest  he  "and  the  rest  of  us"  go  to 
jail.  The  advice  was  g^ven,  Reynolds  said, 
when  he  informed  Baker  that  Senator  John 
J.  Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  who 
Instituted  the  InveBtigaUon,  wanted  to  see 
him. 

Reynolds  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
case  when  he  testified  before  ttie  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  Walter  Jenkins,  top  White  House 
aid.  had  put  pressure  on  him  to  buy  $1,280 
worth  of  advertising  over  the  Johnsmi 
family's  Texas  TV  station  after  he  had  sold 
a  $100,000  Insuribice  p>oUcy  to  Mr.  J<^uison. 
The  committee  failed  to  question  Jenkins, 
who  has  said  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
advertising  purchase. 

In  his  broadcast  oommenta.  Reynolds  re- 
peated this  accusation.  He  also  said  that 
President  Jotuaaon  helped  Billle  Sol  Estes, 
now  under  sentence  for  an  agricultural 
swindle.  Reynolds  said  Mr.  Johnson  had 
intervened  for  Estes  on  behalf  of  soil  con- 
servation contracta.    The  insurance  man  ex- 


Freciiif  the  Oil  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or  MAIKB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  Defense  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Director  has 
pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  Navy  may  save  an  estimated 
$60,000  if  unnecessary  buttonholes  were 
eliminated  frc»n  Navy  coats.  This  Is  an 
important  Item;  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  greater  savings  can  be  made  not 
only  by  the  Defense  Department  but 
within  the  economy  of  New  England  if 
the  mandatory  oil  imp>ort  program  is 
terminated. 

This  is  fuel  which  we  must  have  for  a 
great  pxjrtion  of  our  industries  in  New 
England.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
number  of  military  Installations  in  the 
New  England  area,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
great  savings  could  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  over' $30  mil- 
lion a  year  could  -be  saved  by  the  New 
England  economy  if  the  mandatory  oil 
lmix>rt  quotas  were  lifted. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  March 
22.  1964.  Bernard  L.  Boutin.  OSA  Ad- 
ministrator, wrote  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Oil  Imix>rt  Appeals  Board  pointing 
out  that  because  of  the  residual  oil  im- 
port controls,  GSA  was  exi>erien(34|g  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  oil 
to  heat  Government  buildings  in  the 
Washington  area.  ^ 

The  Lewiston  (Maine)  Dally  Sim  of 
May  25.  1964,  has  an  editorial  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  discussion  which  has  been  taking 
place  relative  to  residual  oil  imix>rts. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  what  competi- 
tion within  the  fuel  market  is  very  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  this  imix>rt  quota 
program. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Lewiston 
Daily  Sun  and  the  OSA  that  this  import 
quota  program  adds  very  serious  and 
tremendous  costs  to  the  users  of  heating 
fuel  not  only  In  Washington  but  in  New 
England,  Florida,  and  many  other  points 
along  oar  eastern  coast. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FasBKa  TBK  On.  Maekxt 

If  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  of  the  Federal 
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Touff  Cartefct  Artut  Wins  National 
Contest 


EXTENS: 


ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ED  ¥ARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NSW  JXBsrr 
nr  THE  HOUS  B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne  \day,  June  3.  1964 


Utr.  PATTEir.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michael 
Maskaly.  Jr..  ( f  Carteret.  N.J..  who  re- 
sides In  the  15  ii  Congressional  District, 
recently  was  a^  warded  first  prize  in  a  na- 
tionwide conte  it. 

Over  8,500  p  ;rsons  pcirticlpated  in  the 
National  Marl  ime  Poster  contest,  with 
Michael  receiv  ng  a  $500  check  for  first 
prize.  Even  i  lore  gratifying  than  his 
cash  award  h  that  his  prize-winning 
poster  Is  now  b  ;lng  displayed  throughout 
the  Naticm  on  postal  trucks,  post  offices, 
and  other  bulliings. 

There  are  iiw  such  contests  in  the 
country  that  1:  ave  the  approval  of  high 
school  author!  les  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  American  maritime  Industry,  the 
Maritime  Adm  Lnistraticxi,  and  the  Post 
Office  Depart!  lent  for  sponsoring  this 
nationwide  co:itest.  Industry  sponsors 
Include  the  Ai  lerican  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  the  Committee  of  American 
Steampshlp  L  nes.  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  thi  i  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship As80ciatl<Q.  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  Uhlted  8te  tes,  and  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  Am(  irioa. 

Last  year  M  chael  won  third  prize,  so 
his  success  mJirht  be  a  lesson  to  other 
artists  that  bs  persevering,  they  might 
also  reach  ther  goals.  Naturally,  resi- 
dents of  the  1  ith  District  and  those  of 
New  Jersey  ar :  extremely  proud  of  the 


distinguished  ability  and  accomplish- 
ment of  liCchael  Ma&aly,  Jr.,  whose 
painting  centered  around  "Keep  America 
Strong,  Use  American  Ships." 

The  Evening  News  of  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J..  covered  his  success  in  an  article 
that  appeared  on  May  1, 1964. 

The  article  follows : 

Castzsxt. — sixteen-year-old  Michael  Mas- 
kaly, Jr.,  13  George  Street,  who  learned  to 
paint  In  his  father's  art  classes  at  Carteret 
High  School,  yetserday  was  named  Brst  prize 
winner  of  the  National  Maritime  Poster  con- 
test. 

Reproductions  of  Michael's  red.  white  and 
blue  poster,  which  depicts  a  naval  officer  rais- 
ing the  American  flag  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Keep  America  Strong,  Use  American 
Ships,"  will  be  displayed  this  month  on 
40,000  mall  trucks  and  in  post  offices  and 
other  public  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Michael,  along  with  representatives  from 
several  major  steamship  lines,  participated  in 
ceremonies  this  morning  at  the  New  York 
poet  office,  marking  the  first  public  display 
of  the  poster. 

THIRD  LAST  TEAR 

Young  Maskaly,  whose  father  has  taught 
art  classes  at  the  high  school  for  8  years, 
won  third  plaoQ  in  the  contest  as  a  fresh- 
man art  student  last  year. 

Now  a  sopbcnnore,  he  determined  to  do 
better  this  year,  submitting  two  entries. 
Entrants  are  allowed  to  submit  as  many  pos- 
ters as  they  can  produce  during  the  3-month 
contest. 

Michael's  first  effort,  a  red  orange  and 
black  portrayal  of  a  ship  passing  before  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  didn't  satisfy  the  young 
artist  after  his  sister  remarked  that  Miss 
Liberty  looked  like  she  was  standing  on  the 
ship  and  would  sink  it. 

So  Michael  returned  to  the  easel  and  came 
up  with  the  first  prize  winner. 

His  major  problem,  be  says  was  In  creat- 
ing a  hazy  effect  for  the  background  when 
the  class  did  not  have  an  airbrush  to  \ise. 
(An  airbrush,  about  the  size  of  a  ballpoint 
pen.  Is  a  spray  gun  in  miniature.) 

But  Michael's  teacher -father  came  up 
with  the  solution.  By  spreading  the  paint 
on  a  toothbrush  and  filcking  it  off  with  a 
penknife,  Michael  achieved  the  fuzzy  effect 
he  was  looking  for.  The  painting  took  a 
week  to  complete. 

Maskaly,  Sr.,  says  his  son  is  one  of  ball  a 
doeen  students  In  his  classes  who  have  won 
awards  in  natlc«ial  poster  contests  since  1959. 
He  says  the  students  enter  the  contest  vol- 
imtarlly,  and  must  do  most  of  the  work  out- 
side of  class,  although  they  may  bring  near- 
ly completed  posters  to  class  to  apply  the 
finishing  touches. 

DINNXR   IN    WASHINGTON 

Michael  will  be  feted  for  his  poster  at  a 
dinner  in  Washington  May  27. 

The  National  Maritime  Industry,  a  group 
of  industrial  organizations  representing  all 
facets  of  shipping,  will  award  Michael  $500. 

Michael  says  he  plans  to  put  the  money 
In  the  bank  for  college — but  he  doesn't  know 
which  one.  He  says  he  wants  eventually  to 
be  an  art  teacher,  like  his  father. 

Although  posters  are  painted  In  water- 
color,  most  of  Michael's  classwork  is  done 
in  oils.  He  specializes  In  landscapes.  Re- 
cently, however,  he  has  begun  work  on  wood- 
carving. 

Michael  says  he  did  little  artistic  work  un- 
til he  began  taking  his  father's  art  courses 
last  year.  When  he  tried  to  recall  his  pre- 
vious efforts  at  painting,  his  mother  sug- 
gested that  the  biggest  part  of  it  was  done 
on  the  outside  of  the  family  home — a  one- 
color  masterpiece  that  took  a  whole  summer 
to  complete. 


Watted  Know-How:   TIm  Skills  of  Re- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  brainpower  and  the 
know-how  of  men  and  women  who  have 
retired — or  who  have  been  forced  to  re- 
tire— from  responsible  positions  in  the 
working  force  of  the  Nation  is  a  problem 
which  deserves  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion and  many  more  solutions  than  have 
so  far  been  attempted.  Recently,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  done  an'  out- 
standing promotional  and  merchandis- 
ing job  for  a  major  industry  found  him- 
self involuntarily  retired  at  age  62.  I 
urged  him  to  make  his  services  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  which — 
thaniLs  to  action  by  this  House  several 
years  ago-^as  no  bar  because  of  age  for 
employment  in  most  positions  of  men 
and  women  in  their  sixties.  After  con- 
sidering the  possibility,  this  highly  quali- 
fied businessman  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  I  am  sure  he  will  do 
well. 

But  many  retirees,  while  not  interested 
in  full-time  employment  or  in  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  running  a  business, 
nevertheless  are  very  much  interested  in 
"keeping  their  hand  in"  in  fields  in  whitdi 
they  spent  most  of  their  lives,  and  pre- 
venting thei/  skills  from  rusting.  The 
Small  Business  Administraticxi.  which 
comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, has  launched  a  very  significant 
experiment  by  inviting  retired  business 
executives  and  others  with  dis^nctive 
skills  in  the  business  world  to  serve  as 
consultants  and  troubleshooters  for 
small  business  firms  needing  guidance 
and  know-how.  The  response  to  the  SBA 
announcement  was  so  dramatic  that  it 
led  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
on  Tuesday  to  comment  editorially  on 
the  valuable  skills  of  those  over  65  which 
are  being  neglected  in  the  business  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  editorial 
raises  some  very  provocative  ideas  and 
suggestions,  not  only  for  the  retired 
businessman,  but  for  many  of  our  skilled 
craftsmen  and  workers  in  every  indus- 
try. Much  more  should  be  done  in  this 
field. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  develop  plans 
and  programs  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  skills  of  many  of  the  men  and  women 
now  retired  who  would  dearly  love  to  keep 
active  at  least  on  a  part-time  basis  in 
the  fields  in  which  they  have  experience* 
and  competence.  Of  course,  this  means 
rethinldng  the  stringent  earning  limita- 
tions concept  in  the  present  law.  I  know 
we  cannot  pay  full  social  security  bene- 
fits to  everyone  over  62  or  even  over  65 
regardless  of  earnings,  but  I  think  the 
present  limitation  and  its  administration 
contribute  unnecessarily  to  the  wastage 


of  brainpower  needed  in  solving  the  man- 
power needs  of  today's  economy. 

The  editorial  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  of  Tuesday,  June  2, 
1964,  referred  to  above,  is  as  follows: 

Help  Wanted:  Piople  Ov^  65 

Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  the 
demand  for  services  of  men  and  women  who 
have  experience  in  important  lines  of  busi- 
ness activity,  to  paraphrase  Shakespeare. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  these 
times  that  there  seems  to  be  a  pickup  in  the 
employment  of  oldsters  who  still  want  to 
work  long  past  a  constantly  accelerating  re- 
tirement age  and  who  have  the  vigorous 
health  to  make  such  activities  possible. 

Long  before  social  security  was  ever  en- 
acted this  newspaper  used  to  chronicle  the 
activities  of  a  Wall  Street  bank  president 
who  was  103  and  commuted  20  miles  to  work 
every  day.  When  his  directors  said,  one  day, 
that  after  all,  old  boy,  you  should  give  some- 
body else  a  chance,  be  died.  As  he  saw  it, 
there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do. 

And  we  also  used  to  have  stories  about  the 
corporate  coups  of  a  vigorous  "young"  man 
of  84  who  ran  a  railroad  and  served  as  a 
director  of  about  14  other  corporations.  He 
was  a  most  ferocious  matoh  for  anybody  who 
came  down  the  pike  with  a  fixed  idea  that 
he  was  Just  an  old  man  who  could  be  pushed 
around. 

What  brings  up  these  refiections  is  the  re- 
ceht  announcement  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  that  It  could  use  retired 
people  who  were  still  able  to  flit  about  the 
country  and  give  advice  on  how  properly  to 
nin  their  business  to  people  who  got  loans 
from  Uncle  Sam  through  SBA.  These  peo- 
ple. It  seems,  through  Inexperience,  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  Government's 
money.  The  SBA  is  positively  embarrassed 
by  the  response  It  had  from  qualified  oldsters 
to  this  opportunity  to  pick  up  some  extra 
income  and  It  seems  to  be  assured  of  no  end 
of  talent  if  It  can  use  it. 

In  fact.  It  seems  assured  of  at  least  600  of 
these  oldsters — some  not  so  ancient,  but  re- 
tired— and  is  thinking  of  calling  them  the 
Light  Brigade.  It  is  sure  they  will  do  much 
better  than  the  original  gallant  600  did  at 
Balaclava. 

The  attraction  of  oldsters  as  Instruments 
to  solve  problems  seems  to  be  contagious. 
Just  recently  Alan  S.  Jeffrey,  the  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Management,  who  has  been  wor- 
ried about  the  huge  annual  total  of  business 
failures,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  250,000 
jobs  and  $1V4  billion  of  wages  over  a  3  year 
period,  proposed  a  brigade  of  trouble  shoot- 
ing oldsters  who  could  cut  down  on  the 
bankruptoy  rolls  and  save  Jobs  for  others 
and  money  too.  He  said  credit  agencies 
should  get  together  and  finance  the  rela- 
tively low  cost  of  such  a  brigade. 

Still  another  example  of  the  growing  de- 
mand for  retirees  who  want  to  work  Is  the 
experience  the  New  Jersey  highway  author- 
ities have  had  in  hiring  people  over  65  as 
toll  takers  on  the  Garden  State  Parkway,  on 
a  part  time  basis  (they  have  to  be  part-time 
unless  they  are  over  72,  at  which  age  social 
security  doesn't  limit  a  retiree  with  full  ' 
benefits  to  a  maximum  outside  income  of 
$1,200  a  year).  These  people  are  efficient, 
aren't  late  to  work,  don't  let  little  things 
such  as  storms  or  tempests  bother  them  and 
can  tell  a  Canadian  quarter  Just  by  feeling 
It.  The  highway  people  In  Jersey  Just  love 
these  oldsters.  ^ 

That  age  doesn't  necessarily  downgrade 
the  value  of  years  of  experience  in  special 
skills  has,  of  course,  long  been  recognized 
by  bvisiness.  A  modern  example  is  the  great 
number  of  retirees  who,  as  soon  as  they  are 
retired,  are  employed  as  "consultants",  either 
full  or  part  time.  Consultant's  fees,  how- 
ever, count  against  his  social  security  bene- 
fits. His  dividend  and  interest  Income  of 
course  do  not. 


Many  banks,  conscious  that  they  now  have 
few  officers  who  have  real  experience  with 
events  such  as  those  pf  the  early  1930's,  keep 
a  careful  reference  lisVof  those  former  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  wl\^were  around  in  those 
days  and  who  could  be  temporarily  recalled. 

There  are,  of  couirsi,  some  oldsters  who 
are  moonlighting  or  bijtterflylng  (part-time 
work)^  to  eke  o^uiQfilql  security  within  the 
permitted  limiS;  but  w  great  many  retirees 
don't  want  Income  so  much  as  the  challenge 
imposed  by  having  something  difficult  or 
interesting  to  do.  The  demand  for  these 
special  talents  is  always  present.  One  may 
expect  more  want  ads  that  say  that  persons 
under  72  need  not  apply. 


A  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
event  of  great  political  Interest  occurred 
on  President  Johnson's  recent  visit  to 
Michigan.  Henry  Ford  II,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  previously  lifelong 
Republican,  told  the  President  that  he 
would  support  him  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. , 

This  endorsement  broadens  greatly  the 
support  being  given  the  President  and 
his  programs.  That  he  has  the  support 
of  groups  ranging  in  diversity  frMn  the 
AFL-CIO  to  Henry  Ford  n  will  surely 
offer  the  Republican  candidate  a  great 
challenge  this  November. 

I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Yortc  Times,  May  24,  1964,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Ford's  endorsement  and 
the  challenge  to  the  Republicans  that 
such  broad  support  given  the  President 
will  bring.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  interesting. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Challenge  to  the  Republicans 

The  announcement  by  Henry  Ford  II,  a 
lifelong  Republican,  that  he  Intends  to  sup- 
port and  vote  for  President  Johnson  provides 
dramatic  new  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  political  appeal.  The  Ford  an- 
nouncement, one  of  many  such  declarations 
recently  by  prominent  Industrlallste,  came 
Just  2  days  ^ter  the  APL-CIO  had  taken  the 
first  step  toward  a  formal  union  endorse- 
ment of  the  President. 

In  6  months  Mr.  Johnson  has  forged  a 
coalition  that  includes  both  the  poverty  vote 
and  the  prosperity  vote.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  vastly  expanded  role  for  Govern- 
ment are  rallying  behind  him.  So  are  the 
ad\ig>cate8  of  economy  in  Government.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  of  civil  rights  groups 
without  fatal  damage  to  his  personal  popu- 
larity in  the  South.  In  speeches  such  as 
those  he  made  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Friday  and  at  the  George  Marshall  Research 
Library  yesterday,  he  is  seeking  to  break 
down  the  coolness  of  the  Intellectuals  by 
identifying  himself  as  an  exponent  of  ele- 
vated concepts  of  quality  In  American  life — 
the  concepts  John  F.  Kennedy  articulated 
with  such  grace. 

Whether  any  President,  confronted  with 
the  conflicting  problems  and  pressures  of  the 
United  Stetee  in  the  mtd-slxtles,  can  hold 
the  allegiance  of  so  many  divergent  groups 
for  long  is  doubtful.    In  the  end,  Mr.  John- 


son wlU  have  to  enunciate  programs  and 
make  fiscal  decisions  that  may  alienate  some 
of  his  current  enthusiasts.  But,  given  the 
proximity  of  the  election  and  the  present 
confusion  and  lack  of  affirmative  program  in 
the  Republican  Party,  there  seems  an  excel- 
lent chance  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  set  a 
record  for  electoral  votes  in  November.  This 
will  be  doubly  true  if  the  Republicans  re- 
solve their  indecision  by  putting  all  their 
faith  in  a  candidate  whose  sole  appeal  Is  to 
those  who  believe  America  sho\Ud  move  back- 
ward, rather  than  forward,  in  finding  answers 
to  the  titanic  problems  of  change. 


Traasit  System  Needs  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  10 
days  have  elapsed  since  the  Mass  Transit 
Act  was  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  very  speedily  considered  by  the 
House  so  that  our  cities  can  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  this  very  essential  legisla- 
tion upon  which  depends  the  Ufe  of  our 
central  cities. 

The  following  editorial  supporting  the 
Mass  Transit  Act  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  on  Friday,  May  29,  1964,  en- 
titled "Transit  Syst«ns  Need  Help": 
Transit  Systems  Need  Help 

Greater  Cleveland  Congressmen  should 
support  the  urban  mass  transportation  bill 
now  starting  its  long-delayed  examination 
by  the  House  of  Represenatlves. 

Passage  of  the  bill  Is  important  to  every 
person  In  this  metropolitan  area,  not  Just  to 
bus  and  rapid  riders.  The  reasons  are 
obvious. 

Cleveland  Transit  System  stands  to  benefit 
greatly  from  money  to  be  spent  under  the 
law — $500  million  in  the  House  version,  $375 
million  in  the  version  passed  last  year  by 
the  Senate. 

According  to  Don  Hyde,  general  manager. 
CTS  is  confident  of  immediate  help  If  the 
proposal  becomes  law. 

"We  would  be  able  to  carry  out  an  orderly 
expansion  program,"  said  Hyde.  He  Is  surely 
thinking  of  more  expansion  than  the  Airport 
Rapid  extension;  other  areas  of  the  county 
could  confidently  look  forward  to  speedy  rail 
transportation  downtown. 

America  is  engaged  in  a  losing  effort  to 
supply  superhighways  and  parking  areas  into 
and  through  its  greatest  cWies.  The  demand 
always  exceeds  the  need,  despite  tremendous 
construction. 

And  highway  users  do  not  pay  for  the  roads 
by  themselves.  The  money  collected  by  the 
States  from  motorists  Just  about  pays  the 
States'  share.  Some  of  the  Federal  money 
comes  from  all  Americans  whether  they  use 
roads  or  not. 

So  there  Is  Justlfictalon  In  Federal  aid  to 
other  forms  of  mass  transportation. 

The  amount  being  contemplated  for  use 
on  transit  systems  is  peanuts  compared  to 
freeway  building  figures.  Both  forms  of 
transit  are  designed  largely  to  take  people 
to  the  great  downtowns,  which  merchants 
urge. 

Why  take  cars  downtown?  Somebody  has 
pointed  out  that  no  car,  not  even  a  Cadillac, 
has  ever  bought  a  nickel's  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. 
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B  Lore  recent  terrifying  crimes 


committed  by  members  of  both  races  In  this 
capital  tiimed  jungle  are  these: 

A  17-year-old  girl,  who  fell  while  trying 
to  escape  a  wolfpack.  was  raped  by  10  boys. 
A  pack  of  25  boys  beat  and  robbed  2  women 
sitting  in  a  stalled  carr  Two  teenage  girls 
haUed  a  tsab.  held  up  the  driver,  and  shot 
him  in  the  back  as  he  tried  to  Oee. 

A  busdrlver  was  l)^tally  beaten  and 
robbed  by  a  small  paek  while  39  pafisengers 
watched  without  giving  help. 

Merchants  are  advertising  tear  gaa  weap- 
ons for  citizens'  protection,  85  percent  of 
the  cabdrlvers  fear  to  work  at  night,  and 
men  as  well  as  women  are  afraid  to  leave 
their   homes   after    nightfall. 

Policemen  with  dogs  roam  the  grounds 
of  the  Capitol  but  they  cannot  prevent 
such  attacks  on  tourists  as  that  In  which 
a  woman  was  beaten  and  robbed  on  the 
Capitol  steps  by  girls  who  smashed  her  eye 
glasses. 

Police  are  assigned  to  escort  women  em- 
ployees of  Members  of  Congress  to  their  cars 
when  they  leave  work  at  night.  Women 
employees  of  thp  Supreme  Court,  facing  the 
Capitol,   are   similarly  g-uarded. 

Representative  John  McFaix,  Democrat, 
of  California,  has  said  It  Is  Irony  for  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren's  Court  to  guard  Its 
women  while  making  rulings  that  hamper 
the  police  and  protect  the  criminal. 

One  Supreme  Court  ruling  under  flre  Is 
known  as  the  Mallory  rule.  Under  It,  Judges 
free  murderers  and  other  criminals  whom 
judges  deem  to  have  been  held  too  long  be- 
fore arraignment,  even  though  guilt  Is  evi- 
dent. 

The  Durham  rule  by  the  Federal  court 
of  appeals  Is  another  rule  about  which  the 
police  complain. 

Under  It.  a  Jury  here  found  a  man  not 
gruilty  of  raping  three  women,  but  It  found 
him  guilty  of  robbing  the  women  at  the 
same  time  the  rapes  were  committed.  He 
had  pleaded  Insanity  and  the  Jury  invoked 
the  rule,  holding  that  he  was  insane  about 
rape  but  sane  about  robbery. 

Members  of  Congress  complain  Jurists 
recognize  every  technicality  to  protect  the 
criminal  but  do  little  to  protect  the  citizen. 

The  District  of  Colmnbla  Commlsfdoners, 
without  consulting  Congress,  banned  "In- 
vestigative arrests."  The  ban  prevents  police 
from  questioning  known  criminals  suspected 
of  specific  crimes  imless  the  police  have  a 
formal  charge  against  them. 

Members  of  wolfpacks  now  taunt  police 
with: 

"I  dont  have  to  talk  to  you  or  even  give 
you  my  name  unless  you've  got  a  charge 
against  me." 

Otrirs  AVAILABLK 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  of 
citizens  to  bear  arms.  Any  Washington  boy 
with  $6.08  can  buy  a  pistol  from  a  mall 
order  ho\ise.  A  high  school  girl  recently 
was  shot  by  a  youthful  sniper. 

Switch-blade  knives  are  the  standard 
equipment  of  Juvenile  lawbreakers  who 
have  not  achieved  the  gun-toting  class. 

The  cruelty  of  Washington's  wolfpacks 
Is  Incomprehensible.  When  young  crimi- 
nals finished  robbing  an  elderly  concert  pi- 
anist recently,  they  beat  him  to  death  with 
a  tree  limb. 

The  beatings  these  criminals  administer 
to  old  men  sitting  on  park  benches  are  be- 
yond comprehension.  Shc^keepers  who 
submit  to  holdups  are  stabbed,  beaten,  and 
sometimes   murdered. 

Some  of  the  wolfpacks,  after  beating 
their  victims  to  the  ground,  gouge  their  eyes 
and  stomp  them  to  break  their  ribs. 

Even  Members  of  Congress.  Government 
offlcliUs,  and  members  of  congressional  stalls 
have  been  victims  of  robberies,  beatings, 
burglaries,  and  puree  snatchlngs. 


Two  CUnas  Opposed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here- 
with submit  a  letter  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  by  Mr.  Stanley 
K.  Hornbeck,  former  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  June  2,  1964. 

No  man  is  more  competent  to  Judge 
the  present  situation  than  he,  with  the 
experience  he  has  had  in  the  past.  It  is 
an  excellent  dissertation  from  a  man  who 
has  been  through  "two  Chinas"  before: 
Two  Chinas  Optosbd — Taiwan's  Takxovxr  bt 

Prrpnta  Seem  if  Separation  Is  Effected 
To  the  EDrroR : 

In  your  issue  of  May  19  you  offer  under  the 
caption  "Self-Determination  for  Taiwan"  a 
variant  of  the  long  proposed  two-China  solu- 
tion to  the  China  dilemma.  What  you  sug- 
gest is  a  variant  not  as  regards  the  goal  but 
as  regards  the  taking  of  the  first  step  toward 
that  soJutlon. 

As  recently  as  April  22  you  contended  that 
we  now  should  declare  ourselves  prepared  to 
give  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  on  condition  that  continuation 
of  the  Republic  of  China's  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  be  assured.  What  you  now 
suggest  Is  that  the  first  step  should  be  to 
effect  the  creating  of  an  Independent  Taiwan. 
Either  way,  what  you  throughout  advocate 
Is  the  bringing  Into  existence  of  two  states 
where  there  has  been  but  one. 

MANCRUaiA'S  RISTOST 

You  declare  confidently:  "No  one  can  doubt 
that  Pelplng  ultimately  Is  going  to  be  *  *  * 
accepted  generally  as  the  Oovernznent  of 
China."  and  "An  Independent  Taiwan  •  *  • 
is  certainly  the  best  solution  for  wt^ch  the 
West  can  hope."  Recalling  that  ybu  else- 
where have  well  said,  "Looking  back  a  little 
may  help  us  to  look  ahead,"  may  one  who 
looks  back  •nK>re  than  a  little  suggest  con- 
sideration of  a  chapter  wherein  there  oc- 
curred. In  the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  an- 
other envisioning  of  another  political 
separating? 

At  the  Washington  Conference  (1921-22), 
several  statesmen  asked:  "What  Is  China?" 
with  Implication  that  China's  claim  to  Man- 
churia was  disputable.  Ten  years  later  Jap- 
anese armies  occupied  Manchuria,  and  Japa- 
nese authorities  created  there  a  Republic  of 
Manchukuo.  Thereafter,  there  came  repeat- 
edly to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  persons 
asking:  Why  does  not  the  American  Oovern- 
ment  accord  to  Manchukuo  diplomatic  recog- 
nition? Manchukuo  Is  a  going  concern,  there 
to  stay;  why  ignore  It;  why  not  be  realistic? 

And  officers  thus  approached  repeatedly 
replied  In  terms  of:  What  Is  Manchukuo; 
the  United  States  does  not  l^ore  It;  realism 
requires  that  we  consider  thS  whole  of  the 
situation  In  which  Its  existence  Is  only  a 
part;  why  hurry?  Well — as  a  result  of  de- 
velopments not  then  foreseeable.  Manchukuo 
and  the  prognostications  and  demands  re- 
garding It  soon  disappeared.  One  cites  this 
bit  of  history  not  by  way  of  suggesting  that 
it  will  or  might  be  repeated  but  by  way  of  a 
caveat  In  regard  to  overly  confident  envision- 
ing, predicting,  and  prescribing. 

One  who  looks  ahead  with  less  assurance 
than  do  the  proponents  of  the  "two-China 
solutions"  wonders,  How  much  thought  have 
the  said  proponents  given  to  the  problem  of 
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Implementation    and   to   questions   of   con- 
comitants and  consequences? 

By  what  process  would  you  hava  it  that 
the  everywhere-affirmed  ajiergy  of  aU  Chinese 
( except  some  bom  on  Taiwan )  to  the  separa- 
tion concept  be  overcome?  If  the  envlaiooed 
de  lege  dichotomy  were  effected,  for  how  long 
could  the  "Independent  Taiwan"  be  viable 
and  that  setup  endure? 

FDIX   ON    SMALLEB    STATE 

Would  not  the  pull  of  ethnic,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  gravity,  Irrreslstlbly  draw 
the  smaller  of  those  two  states  into  the 
•  orbit  and  community  of  the  larger,  with  the 
result  that  there  soon  would  bo  effected  an 
annexation  and  the  world  be  confronted  with 
the  emergence  of  a  unified  and  all-embracing 
China,  a  huge,  locally  unchallengeable  and 
little  Inhibited  Communist  state? 

Gone  the  Nationalist  opposition;  flourish- 
ing, the  Communist  People's  Republic. 
Could  pursuance  of  a  "two-China"  policy 
fall  to  Increase  the  capabilities  of  China's 
Communist  rulers  and  to  diminish  relatively 
the  capabilities  of  the  "free"  world  In  today's 
and  tomorrow's  global  conflict? 

We  must  take  risks,  of  course.  But  need 
we  take  these? 

Stanley  K.  Hornbeck. 

Washington,  Afoy  25, 1964. 


School  Prayer  AmeBdmenti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  distinguished  constituent  of 
mine.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown,  professor  of 
economics,  DePaul  University,  Chicago, 
^appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  He  appeared  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Association 
for  Personal  Rights  in  Education,  repre- 
senting that  organization  In  hearings  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  various  constitutional  amend- 
ments relating  to  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

His  testimony,  however,  was  most 
unique  since  it  basically  dealt  with  issues 
other  than  the  one  that  1^  normally 
raised  before  the  committee  in  its  legis- 
lative sessions.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Brown 
and  the  organization  he  represents  made 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations. 

However,  a  good  deal  of  the  testimony 
might  as  well  have  been  directed  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  un- 
der whose  jurisdiction  educational  legis- 
lation is  processed,  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  exercising  its  con- 
trol over  our  tax  laws. 

Dr.  Brown's  statement  follows: 
Testimony  of  Dk.  Francis  J.  Brown 

The  National  Association  for  Personal 
Rights  in  Education  (NAPRE)  Is  an  organl- 
Eatlon  of  oitlsens  interested  In  the  study  and 
advancement  of  the  penonal  rights  at  par- 
ents and  children  In  American  education. 

NAPRE  Is  concerned  with  the  personal 
right  of  parents  to  control  the  education  of 
their  children  In  schools  of  their  own  free 
choice  and  conscience.  It  Is  concerned  with 
the  dvU  rights  ot  every  Amarioan  child  to 
religious  liberty  and  to  the  equal  protection 
at  the  laws. 


Zn  apfMoaoblng  the  proposed  oonstltutional 
amendBMats  now  before  this  dlsttngulahed 
committee,  m  Umtt  our  remarks  today  to  the 
queatton  ot  ptayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
tax-supportad  State  aohoots. 

M  a  background,  we  first  discuss  educa- 
tskonal  philosophies  and  the  historical  use  of 
the  education  tax  doUar  iinder  the  public 
school  system. 

We  xute  that  every  school,  whether  tax 
supported  or  not,  has  two  main  elements,  its 
academic  content  and  lt«  educational  phUoe- 
ophy.  Most  people  understand  academic  con- 
tent to  mean  suob  subjects  as  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  science,  but  many  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  existenoe,  nature,  and  Influence  of 
educational  phlloeophles. 

The  educational  philosophy  of  a  school  la 
the  frame  of  reference  within  which  the  aca- 
demic content  to  presented.  It  Includes  the 
relevancy  or  Irrelevancy  of  God  and  religion 
for  living  and  learning.  It  Includes  values 
on  man,  morality,  rights,  duties,  and  other 
ultlmates.  It  Includes  the  influence  of  the 
teeohlng,  counseling,  discipline,  values,  and 
example  of  the  faculty.  It  includes  the  per- 
meating Influence  of  the  total  life  of  the 
school  as  a  social  Institution. 

We  note  also  that  traditionally  American 
parents  have  desired  three  main  educational 
phllosophlee:  nondenomlnatlonal  Protes- 
tantism; sectarian  (Protestant,  Catholic, 
Orthodox  Jew,  etc.);  and  sectilar.  We  hold 
that  these  private  phlloeophles  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator  In  any  one 
school;  we  hold  that  for  many  taxpayers  edu- 
cational philosophy  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
th^r  religious  beliefs;  we  hold  that  there  Is 
no  neutral  -educational  philosophy. 

Finally  we  note  that  it  Is  one  thing  to  tax 
for  the  public  benefit  of  academic  content 
and  quite  another  thing  to  tax  for  the  sup- 
port at  private  educational  philosophies. 

Turning  to  the  hlstorlctil  use  of  the  educa- 
tion tax  dollar,,  we  see  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cent\iry  the  dominant  Protestant 
groups  established  a  state  school  which  they 
called  a  public  or  common  school  and  to 
which  they  awarded  a  monopoly  of  the  edu- 
cation tax. 

This  establishment  violated  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state.  For  It  was 
basically  a  union  of  the  state  and  a  combina- 
tion of  Protestant  forces  whereby  the  State 
used  public  taxation  not  simply  to  teach  aca- 
demic content  but  also  to  support  a  Protes- 
tant educational  philosophy  spearheaded  by 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 

This  establishment  violated  individual  re- 
ligious freedom.  For  it  Imposed  the  personal 
civil  disability  of  the  loss  of  tax-supported 
academic  content  upon  those  young  citizens 
whose  parents  through  Individual  religious 
conscience  could  not  enroll  them  under  the 
Influence  of  the  State-sponsored  Protestant 
educational  philosophy. 

Finally  this  establishment  was  In  our  opin- 
ion a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
Protestants,  for  they  set  up  the  state  as  the 
schoolteacher  of  American  chUdren.  Un- 
doubtedly this  did  not  appear  dangerous 
then  for  Protestantism  must  have  seemed  un- 
likely ever  to  lose  control  of  the  public 
schools. 

But  since  then  secularism  has  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  largely  come  into  dominance  In 
the  State  schools.  Actually  John  Dewey  and 
others  have  had  little  dilDculty  In  solidifying 
secularism  in  many  of  the  public  schools. 

But  not  content  with  their  de  facto  con- 
quests, secularists  have  insisted  on  a  legal 
victory.  Thus  they  have  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  demand  that  the  last  links  of  the 
alliance  of  nondenomlnatlonal  Protestantism 
with  the  public  schools  be  severed.  We  know 
how  successful  they  have  been. 

Today  seeularLsni  la  the  establishment. 
Speaking  generally.  If  American  parents  wish 
their  citlldren  to  receive  a  share  of  the  com- 
monly collected  tax  dollar  for  academic  con- 
tent, they  mtist  enroll  them  within  the  tax- 


supported  educational  philosophy  of  secular- 
Ism.  In  our  Judgment  this  modern  union  of 
the  state  and  secularism  perverts  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
violates  the  civil  right  of  rellgloiu  freedom. 
In  turning  to  the  prayer  and  Bible  amend- 
ments, we  state  -first  our  opinion  that  this  is 
no  time  for  one-sided  action  on  behalf  of 
nondenominatlonalism.  But  neither  Is  It  a 
time  to  brush  aside  the  legitimate  concern  of 
millions  of  parents  about  the  educational 
philosophy  within  which  their  children  are 
taught  academic  content. 

In  our  Judgment  this  is  a  time  to  reexam- 
ine thoroughly  the  fundamental  relation- 
ships of  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  citi- 
zens In  the  matter  of  a  State  compulsory 
education  system  supported  by  commonly 
collected  taxation. 

This  Is  a  time  to  recognize  the  violations  of 
Individual  religious  freedom  and  of  the 
church-state  separation  principle  that  are 
inherent  In  the  State's  preferential  tax  sup- 
port of  one  or  another  of  the  competing  edu- 
cational philosophies. 

This  is  a  time  to  move  toward  true  neutral- 
ity In  American  education. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  correctly  seen  some 
of  the  errors  In  the  American  State  system 
of  education  and  has  rightfully  moved  to 
strip  nondenomlnatlonal  Protestantism  of 
preferential  tax  support,  but  the  Court  has 
fallen  into  error  by  Bswumlng  that  there  la 
a  neutral  educational  phUosophy.^ 

Some  taxpMiy^v  believe  that  academic  con- 
tent should  be  taught  within  a  nondenoml- 
natlonal educational  philosophy;  others 
believe  that  It  should  be  taught  within  a  sec- 
tarian educational  philosophy;  and  stlU 
others  believe  that  academic  content  shotUd 
be  taught  within  a  secular  phlioac^hy.  What 
is  neutral  about  giving  the  secular  phUoe- 
ophy  exclusive  tax  support  and  about  mak- 
ing It  the  monopollsUc  repository  of  the  pub- 
lic benefit  at  academic  content? 

In  our  opinion  true  neutrality  would  con- 
sist in  the  reasonable  and  equal  support  of 
either  none  or  all  of  the  educational  philos- 
ophies of  the  taxpayers.  It  would  consist 
in  giving  dttaens  their  share  of  the  public 
benefit  of  academic  eontent  in  the  schools 
of  their  own  free  choice. 

Despite  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  neu- 
trality doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
hold  that  the  first  amendment  should  not  be 
amended  at  this  time.  We  brieve  that,  once 
the  Court  puts  aside  the  religious  wars  of 
our  ancestors.  It  will  come  to  true  neutrality 
in  these  mattov. 

However,  we  advocate  that  at  this  time  the 
Congress  adopt  a  resolution  restating  a  fun- 
damental principle  and  recommending  an 
approach  to  true  neutrality. 

The  principle  Is  that  for  many  citizens  edu- 
cational philosophy  is  an  Integral  part  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  thus  comes  under 
the  protection  of  the  religious  freedom 
clauses  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions. 

Our  recommendation  is  twofold.  First, 
within  the  State  education  sjrstem,  we  rec- 
ommend that  those  who  voluntarUy  elect 
to  preserve  such  traditional  forms  of  religi- 
ous expression  as  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
and  study  should  enjoy  wide  latitude  to  do 
so,  provided  the  rights  of  others  are  re- 
spected. Secondly,  for  those  p(u«nts  who  do ' 
not  accept  the  State  educational  philosophy, 
we  recommend  that  they  be  given  a  fair  share 
of  the  education  tax  doUar  for  academic 
content  to  bring  to  the  schools  of  their  free 
choice  and  conscience. 

Such  a  resolution  would  point  the  way 
to  true  neutrality.  It  would  ease  the  grave 
concern  of  so  many  mlUions  of  citizens  in 
this  potentially  explosive  matter.  It  would 
be  a  major  advance  on  the  road  to  that  long- 
awaited  day  on  which  religious  liberty  and 
the  eqxial  protection  of  the  laws  will  become 
a  reality  In  American  education. 
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IN  THK  HOU;  SZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn  tsday,  June  3.  1984 

Mr.  AIX3EB .  Mr.  Speaker,  at  issue  in 
the  United  B  ates  today  is  whether  we 
are  gi^nff  to  1:  ave  govemment  by  law  or 
goyenunent  ty  men.  The  present  ad- 
ministration I  trongly  advocates  the  ctilt 
of  the  perscxu  1  phlloeophy,  a  benevolent 
govemment.  \  rith  Federal  largess  ladled 
out  to  the  goqd  at  the  hand  of  a  kindly 
President. 

Of  course,  dur  country  was  not  built 
on  this  kind  off  philosophy.  The  United 
States  was  founded  in  law — law  which 
protected  the  people  against  the  hand  of 
big  govemma  t.  We  can  continue  to  be 
great  and  to  8  row  and  to  prosper  only  if 
we  return  to  a  govemment  of  law. 
.  In  this  com  ection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude, as  a  pai  t  of  these  remarks,  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Texas  Manufac- 
turers Aasodai  Ion.  .The  resoluti(m  points 
dangerous  trend  toward  the 
of  power  in  Washington 
In  the  hands  df  a  few  men  and  supports 
govemment  b: '  law. 
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opposed  to  the  enact- 
whlch  empowers  the  ad- 
to     extend     the     law 
or    administrative    edict 
,  subject  the  Amerl- 
t  governed  by  men  instead 
continued  {M^ictlce  of  dele- 
authority  to  the  executive 
to  administrative  agencies 
destroy  ovir  constltu- 
pave  the  way  for  a  dicta- 
be  it 
the  Texas  delegation  in  the 
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<  nactment  of  any  legislation 
as  to  provide  that  the 
or  the^  administrative 
edict  extend  the  law 
new   law    through    edicts 
«me  general  subject; 
runcUon  or  agencies  solely 
of  the  law  as  passed, 
of  such  standards  for  com- 
for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
act  as  clearly  specified  in 


passage  of   any   Uw  that 
executlvs,  ciBoUl  tx  govem- 


ment, or  administrative  agency  any  power 
ovor  the  people,  or  any  segment  thereof,  that 
the  Congress  would  not  be  willing  to  give, 
with  equal  aeal.  to  the  rankest  enemy  of  the 
American  constitutional  govemment  and/or 
the  private   competitive   enterprise    system; 

(4)  initiate  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  by  the  Congress  designed  to  vacate 
the  office  of  any  administrator  wherein  the 
administrator  extended,  or  attempted  to  ex- 
tend, the  application  of  the  law.  over  and 
beyond  the  area  of  the  law  as  clearly  defined 
In  the  bill  (or  law)  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  in  any  other  fashion  violated  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress.  Provide  further 
that  in  event  of  areas  of  doubt,  said  agency 
be  required  to  submit  said  proposed  extension 
or  edict  to  the  Congress  for  approval,  and 
failure  to  receive  an  affirmative  approval 
within  a  specified  time  (90  or  120  days) 
would  serve  as  an  automatic  rejection  by  the 
Congress:  and 

(5)  require  existing  agencies  to  submit 
the  existing  administratively  established 
laws  and  edicts  for  congressional  review  and 
approval  and  those  edicts  or  administrative 
laws  not  so  approved   within   2   years   shall 

.become  null  and  void. 


America's  First  Lady 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  short  6  months  President  Johnson 
has  been  in  office,  we  have  all  had  many 
opportunities  to  observe  our  charming 
First  Lady  as  she  goes  about  her  official 
duties. 

When  the  President  assumed  office  un- 
der the  most  difficult  of  circumstances 
it  was  Mr».  Johnson  who  made  the  move 
into  the  White  House  less  'of  a  burden  by 
her  quiet  and  efficient  handling  of  the 
thousands  of  small  details  associated 
with  moving.  And  it  was  this  attractive 
and  sjmipathetic  lady  who  stood  by  to 
help  the  bereaved  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  her 
most  trying  hours. 

We  all  admire  this  courageous  First 
Lady  who  goes  about  her  duties,  large 
and  small,  with  such  vitality  and  re- 
sourcefulness. The  Baltimore  Sun  car- 
ried an  article  on  May  24.  which  reminds 
us  what  a  remarkable  woman  Mrs.  John- 
son is  and  I  wish  to  have  it  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  First  Ladt 
The  6  months  of  office  which  have  estab- 
lished President  Johnson's  style  In  office  havq 
revealed  also  that  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  political 
personality  in  her  own  right.  Even  without 
the  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  forays  which 
underlined  the  resemblance,  the  country 
would  have  been  iorcihly  reminded  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  Rooeevelt.  Not  for  almost  20  years 
has  the  United  States  seen  the  chatelaine  of 
the  White  House  make  a  full-scale  campaign 
speech,  tour  the  country  plugging  her  hus- 
band's program  with  an  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm equal  to  his  or  show  such  awareness  of 
the  facts  of  legislative  life. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mrs.  Johnson  Is  a 
businesswoman  and  a  domestic  organizer 
second  to  none.  8uri»1slngly  she  has  man- 
aged for  all  her  fcroefulness  to  remain  femi- 
nine. Maybe  It  Is  not  so  surprising  to  south- 
ern women,  who  are  brought  up  to  conceal 


iron  constitutions  with  an  appearance  of  ele- 
gant fragility  and  to  feign  at  .all  times  a 
delicate  deference  to  masculine  opinion  while 
they  go  their  predetermined  ways.  Whether 
the  combination  Is  due  to  birth  or  tempera- 
ment, Mrs.  Johnson  has  it  and  usee  it  with 
a  suocees  which  Is  already  drawing  groans 
of  anguished  admiration  frpm  her  husband's 
opponents. 

One  other  advantage  is  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  a  touch  with  people,  something  which 
seems  Independent  of  birth  or  education. 
She  may  be  a  millionairess  but,  like  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  she  can  eat  a  school  lunch,  wade 
through  a  stream,  dandle  a  baby,  or  chat 
with  a  queen  without  a  trace  of  self-con- 
sciousness. When"  election  time  comes,  Mrs. 
Johnson's  '"Howdy,  y'all"  is  going  to  be  worth 
Its  weight  in  votes. 


Known  as  "Great  Campaii^ner" — Entry  of 
Johnson  the  Politician  Awaited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25, 1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25, 
1964,  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
article  about  President  Johnson  by  one 
of  the  paper's  most  talented  reporters, 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Folllard.  I  commend  this 
Interesting  piece  of  writing  to  my  col- 
leagues and  imder  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the 
following : 

Known  as  "Great  Campaigner" — Entry  or 

Johnson  the  Politician  Awaited 

(By  Edward  T.  Folllard) 

President  Johnson  is  proud  to  call  himself 
a  politician,  and  prouder  still  that  he  Is  a 
E>emocratic  politician.  He  once  said  he 
"practiced  partisanship  with  enthusiasm." 
but  only  in  proper  seasons.  « 

This  is  mentioned  now  because  Mr.  John- 
son has  seemed  to  be  above  politics,  so  much 
so  that  some  of  his  coimtrymen  may  be  sur- 
prised when  he  turns  political  warrior  later 
this  year. 

John  M.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  says  that  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  "a  great  campaigner." 

In  the  6  months  that  he  has  been  Chief 
Executive,  Mr.  Johnson  has  spoken  at  sev- 
eral Democratic  fundralslng  dinners  and 
rallies.  He  has  glorified  his  own  party, 
natiirally.  but  not  once  has  he  attacked  the 
Republican  Party  as  a  party. 

NOT    PROPER    SEASON 

Evidently  he  has  not  thought  it  was  the 
proper  season  for  partisan  warfare,  one  rea- 
son being  that  he  has  not  yet  acknowledged 
something  that  Just  about  everybody  takes 
for  granted — that  he  will  run  for  a  full.  4- 
year  term  In  November. 

What  will  he  have  to  say  about  the 
political  opposition  after  he  Is  nominated 
at  Atlantic  City  in  August? 

Much  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Republican  presidential  nominee, 
who  will  have  been  chosen  at  San  Francises 
In  mid -July.  Obviously,  Mr.  Johnson's 
strategy  and  tactics  would  be  of,one  kind  for 
a  Barry  Goldwater  and  of  another  kind  for. 
say.  Richard  M.  NUon,  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  or  Oov.  William  W. 
Scranton. 

The  President  hofMS  to  get  the  votes  of 
millions  of  R^mblicans  In  November,  and 
It  Is  therefore  likely  that  he  will  flre  over 
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the  beads  of  the  rank  and  file  and  attack 
only  the  leadership  of  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

PAXTT  DimtmCE 


He  used  to  say,  in  the  speeches  he  made  as 
Vice  President,  that  the  big  difference  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Party  and  Republican 
Party  was  that  one  proposed  action  and  that 
the  other  proposed  only  to  block  action. 

He  Slimmed  it  up  in  a  speech  at  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  on  October  4,  1962,  when  he  said: 

"The  choice  is  clearly  drawn.  Republicans 
say  the  Issue  Is  what  America  cannot  do. 
Democrats  say  the  issue  Is  what  America 
can  do." 

He  said  on  other  occasions  that  the  Repub- 
licans kept  harping  on  the  idea  that  "Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  the  programs  that  we 
need" — a  charge  to  which  some  lilpublicans 
In  Congress  plead  guilty  when,  in  their  Judg- 
ment, the  financial  security  of  the  Nation  Is 
involved. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  he  expects 
"a  -hard,  close  fight"  In  this  year's  election. 
Some  of  his  associates,  however,  are  talking 
about  a  Johnson  landslide,  with  something 
like  40  States  endmg  up  in  the  Democratic 
column. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  wise  to  pass  up  the  tradi- 
tional "swing  arotmd  the  circle"  and  remain 
at  his  desk  in  the  White  House  throughout 
the  campaign. 

That  might  work,  but  it  wouldn't  be  at  all 
like  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  a  speech  before 
the  New  Frontier  Club  on  May  30  of  last 
year,  he  said : 

"Politics  is  the  first  business  of  our  sys- 
tem— and  we  ought  to  give  It  our  serious 
attention  at  all  times.  If  I  had  a  son.  I 
would  be  proud  for  him  to  be  a  politician." 

He  quoted  John  Adams  as  saying,  "I  must 
study  politics  and  war,  that  my  sons  may 
have  liberty  to  study  mathematics  and 
philosophy." 

A  man  who  feels  as  passionately  about 
pontics  as  Mr.  Johnson  does  can  be  expected 
to  make  a  furious  race  once  the  starting 
gate  opens. 

He  has  already  indicated  what  his  positive 
campaign  arguments  will  be:  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  made  good  on  its  1960 
promises  and  that  "America  is  on  the 
march,"  and  a  1964  promise  "to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  sure  that  the  average  man  and 
woman  can  lead  a  finer  and  happier  life." 

The  Republican  Party,  from  all  indications, 
will  aim  its  heaviest  flre  on  what  it  regards 
as  the  failures  of  the  administration  In  for- 
eign affairs. 


Appaladiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

^       ^  OP    ICARTLAWS 

IN  'ftffi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
western  counties  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland  which  I  rep- 
resent lie  In  the  area  known  as  Appa- 
lachla.  It  has  been  my  thought  for  some 
time  that  we  need  to  have  the  qx>tllght 
of  attention  focused  on  th%  good  things 
In  that  part  of  the  country  so  t^t  we 
may  emphasize  what  Is  positive  and 
overcome  the  deficiencies  and  defects  In 
our  communities. 

A  great  st^  in  ttals  direction  ims  been 
taken  by  the^ormatlon  at  tbe  Council  of 
tlie  AUeghcnles.  an  ozvaaiaatkin  of  in- 
terested dticens.  whose  pupoae  Is  to 
preserve  the  cultural  taerltAge  and  pro- 


mote the  cultural  derelapment  of  the 
Allegheny  highlands. 

The  positive  approach  taken  by  the 
council  is  deflcrfbed  in  an  article  whldi 
appeared  in  the  Cumberland,  Md.,  News 
on  AprU  13.  Because  of  its  significance 
in  the  solution  of  some  cA  the  problems 
in  Appalachla,  I  include  the  article  here: 
Bettek  Roads,  Attractioks,  Stressed  at 
ookfbiekce 

Improved  highways  to  bring  in  more  tour- 
ists, preservation  of  the  things  of  historic 
significance  for  these  tourists  to  see,  and 
development  of  adequate  lodg^g  and  eating 
facilities  to  satisfy  their  needs  were  stressed 
Saturday  at  the  first  annual  cultural  confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  the  Alleghenies. 

About  100  Interested  citizens  from  the 
mountain  areas  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  attended  the 
all-day  conference  In  the  Thomas  G.  Pullen 
School  of  Frostburg  State  College. 

The  Council  of  the  Alleghenies  is  an  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  Is  to  preserve  the 
cultural  heritage  and  promote  the  cultural 
development  of  the  Allegheny  highlands.  In- 
cluding parts  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia. 

SECOND    NEXT   SPRING? 

It  is  hoped  that  a  second  cultural  confer- 
ence can  be  held  next  spring  preferably  on 
the  campus  of  a  college  in  West  Virginia  or 
Pennsylvania. 

In  his  kejmote  address  at  the  start  of  the 
conference  Saturday  morning,  Dr.  Lawrence 
Thurman,  of  Ambrldge.  Pa.,  suggested  the 
preservation  of  this  section  of  the  tristatee 
as  one  great  park  kept  under  the  auspices 
of  tbe  oommunltles  Involved. 

With  the  Increasing  cc^centration  of  pop- 
ulation In  the  urban  centers  of  the  East, 
there  la  a  corresponding  "rush  back  to  na- 
ture" when  vacation  time  arrives  for  these 
city  dwellers.  Dr.  Thurmond,  who  is  the 
curator  of  Old  Econcnny  Museum  of  Am- 
brldge, said  the  tourist  Industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania alone  was  a  $2  billion  industry  In 
1963. 

Outdoor  theaters  and  historic  dramas 
were  stressed  as  possible  tovirlst  attractions 
by  the  conference  luncheon  speaker.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sebastian  Hart,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who 
is  musical  director  of  the  Gettysburg  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

TERMS   OVERSIMPLIITED 

Dr.  Thurman  told  the  group  that  such 
terms  as  "distressed  areas"  and  "poverty 
stricken,"  used  frequently  by  Inderal  officials 
In  discussing  the  Appalachian  region,  are  an 
oversimplification  that  does  Injustice  to 
many  fine  people  In  this  region. 

In  closing  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference. Dr.  Thmman  stressed  that  the 
CouncU  of  the  AUeghenles  could  perform  a 
major  servloe  by  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  In  offering  advice  as  to 
where  ftderal  money  might  best  be  spent 
In  preserving  things  of  value. 

Oddly,  the  Importance  of  the  Frostburg 
oonf erenoe  was  emphasized  by  four  messages 
of  regrets  sent  by  prominent  men  who  were 
imable  to  attend  the  conference.  One  of 
them  was  Dndersecretary  of  Commerce 
F*»nklln  D.  Boosevelt,  Jr.,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Appalarhlan  Regional  Commission. 
This  oommlsslon's  report  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnscm  Thursday  caUed  for  the 
eiqaendlturs  of  about  $3  bUnon  In  Federal 
funds  and  $1.3  billion  tn  State  money  In 
the  next  6  years  to  provide  a  new  bfue  for 
the  10-State  area's  econasny. 

Others  who  sent  their  regrets  were  VS. 
S«iator  J.  Ovant  Bmx,  Representative 
Haslet  O.  Sraooas  oC^Tsst  Vbvlttla's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  Dtstrtet,  and  Etepresenta- 
tlve  Chaum  McC.  Uathxam,  Jr..  of  Maryland^ 
Sixth  Congressional  Dtetrlet.'  AH  nuinisBsil 
Interest  tn  foUowtag  the  T««v<mwTiyt«^|ntHT"> 
coming  from  tbe  conf eveaoe. 


nvx  BnouBBioN  oaovra 


Dr.  B.  Floyd  FUcklnger.  of  B^tlmore.  di- 
rector at  cultural  r'^irntng  and  programs  of 
the  Council  at  tbe  AUeghenles.  presided  at 
tbe  opeolng  session  of  th«  conference. 
Greetings  were  extended  by  Dr.  Alta  Schrock. 
president  of  the  council,  and  Alice  B.  Manl- 
cur,  dean  of  students  at  Frostburg  State 
College. 

Conference  delegates  were  divided  Into  five 
discussion  groups.  Leaders  of  the  groups 
were  J.  Kenna  Burke,  profeesor  of  sociology 
and  history  at  Potomac  State  College;  Dr. 
Verne  E.  Chatelaln,  profeesor  of  American 
history  at  the  University  of  Maryland;  Dr. 
Patrick  Gainer,  professor  of  T^ngH^^^l  at  West 
Virginia  University;  Philip  S.  Klein,  professor 
of  history  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  Harold  Manakee,  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society. 

Allegany  County  was  well  represented  at 
.the  conference.  Among  those  attending 
'from  this  county  were  Mayor  Earl  D.  Chaney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Kenney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Race.  John  G.  Thomas,  Miss 
Mary  P.  Wise,  Mrs.  Raymond  O.  McCullough, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Cupler  n,  Mrs.  John  A.  Jacob- 
sen,  Miss  Ruth  A.  Clauson,  Mrs.  Doris  Oiirs, 
Rollln  P.  Marquis,  and  Albert  D.  Darby. 


President  Johnson  Looks  Abead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   mMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  19S4 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fai  the 
past  few  months.  President  Johnson  has 
given  the  country  and  the  world  a 
memorable  demonstration  of  personal 
vitality  and  purpose  in  facing  tbe  daily 
challenges  and  opportunltiea  of  the 
Presidency.  But  he  has  done  more  than 
that.  Even  as  he  works  witb  the  daily 
burdens  of  his  office,  the  President  is 
thinking  and  planning  ahead  on  the 
great  opportunities  which  open  before 
our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  William  H.  Stringer,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  given  us  a  percep- 
tive Insight  into  this  reassuring  aspect 
of  President  Johnson's  conduct  of  his 
office  in  an  article  in  the  Christian 
SciezM^  Monitor  of  May  16.  1964: 
Bun-DiNC  THE  "Great  BocirrT" 
(By  WUllam  H.  Stringer) 

WASRTNOTOif . — It  Is  sncouTaglDg  to  discover 
that,  despite  all  the  bustle  and  "action  this 
day"  -at  the  White  House,  President  Johnson 
is  giving  some  thought  to  the  trends  and 
prospects  ot  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  discovered,  as  have  other 
Presidents  before  Mm,  that  unless  a  Chief 
Executive  makes  conscious  effort  to  perceive 
what  Is  up  ahead,  and  eelms  the  Initiative  to 
influence  the  pattern  ct  events,  the  events 
will  ctrcumsoribe  the  presidential  Initiative, 
and  he  will  becon^  the  prisoner  of  his  dally 
routine. 

This  Is  why  President  JobUMtm  has  actually 
detailed  Individuals  on  the  presidential  staff 
to  do  some  t.hiwir<Tig  ahead  for  h^n.  For  the 
world  Is  oha.nglng.  and  tks  petteras  ot  Amer- 
ican society  AN  changing,  and  tbe  tides  are 
running  ever  mors  swUtty.  And  taie  Presi- 
dent •ess  grsKt  pnsBlbUltles  ahettd  for  tbe 
United  States.  If  events  are  bandied  with  per- 
ception and  wisdom. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks  I  would  like 

statement  made  by  the 

P.  Wagner,  mayor  of 

Yoric  on  the  occasion  of 

Day.    I  belleye  the 

will  be  of  interest  to  all 


F.  Wagkxs  at  I 
DstCbbkonibs 
hwe  to  celebrate  I  Am  an 
initiated  36  years 
Hew  Tork  in  cooperation 
Jonmal-Amerlean. 
hundreds  of  newly  natu- 
also  first  voters,  and  It  is 
dssnonstratkm  of  thou- 
realBrmtng  their  faith  In 


Tb9  founders  cf  ttils  BepuMlc  pl&imed  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
tor  the  people  built  on  tbe  solid  rock  of  free- 
dom and  piMtLoB  for  all.  This  plan  has  never 
been  altered.  We  can  lo<A  around  us  at 
many  other  nstlone  where,  under  totalitarian 
rule,  vloloit  upheaval  constantly  threatena. 
With  all  our  proUems,  ours  U  the  most  stable 
government  in  the  world  today. 

We  proudly  welcome  all  those  gathered 
here  who  have  sought  and  obtained  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship  and  full  memberalilp  In 
our  free  and  democratic  society,  with  all  the 
rights  and  responslblUtlefi  that  go  with  such 
citizenship. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  rights  these 
days,  civil  and  otherwise.  And  we  should. 
One  of  the  ma}<M-  rights  of  citizenship  Is  the 
right  to  participate  In  the  principal  decisions 
of  Oovemment  through  the  ballot  boi.  That 
is  a  precious  rl^t.  In  fact.  It  U  an  Important 
responsibility  to  exercise  that  right,  even 
when  it  is  personally  Inconvenient  to  do  so. 
To  vote  Is  a  duty  to  one's  country,  State,  and 
city. 

Today  In  some  parts  of  our  own  country  a 
struggle  is  necessary  In  order  to  secure  for 
all  citizens  equally  the  right  to  vote.  Here 
in  New  TortL  City  our  constant  effort  Is  to 
induce  each  American  citizen  to  exercise  his 
right  to  vote  and  to  come  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day. 

Many  If  not  most  Americans  take  their  citi- 
zenship for  granted.  I  hope  that  none  of  you 
does.  Last  Monday  the  Supreme  Ck>iua  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  historic  deci- 
sion, holding  that  no  distinction  can  be  made 
between  naturalized  and  native-born  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  regard  to  their  right  to  go 
abroad,  whether  they  want  to  reside  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  In  the  country  of  tbelr 
birth.  In  my  Judgment,  this  decUlon  ranks 
in  ImpOTtance  with  the  historic  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  segregation  of  schools. 

I  have  been  urging  for  a  long  time  that 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  should  be  amend- 
ed to  remove  this  distinction  which  gave 
the  stigma  of  second-class  citizenship  to  our 
naturalized  citizens. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  acted  and 
rendered  legislative  action  unnecessary.  This 
was  a  great  decision.  We  may  well  include 
the  celebration  of  this  decision  on  the  oc- 
casion of  I  Am  an  American  Day. 

A  moment  ago  I  spoke  of  the  responsibility 
as  well  ss  the  right  to  vote.  New  citizens 
and  first  voters  assiune  other  responslblll- 
ttes.  too.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  bnportant  of  all  of  these 
is  a  share  in  the  burden  of  the  national 
reeponsibillty  to  help  Insure  peace,  freedom 
and  Justice  throughout  the  world.  Today 
America  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  Our 
covaxtrj  is  the  sword  and  shield  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  evwywhere.  Each  cltleeo  as- 
sumes a  proportionate  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  and  consequences  of  this 
role. 

The  decislcms  made  by  our  country  affect 
the  course  of  events  In  every  country.  In 
every  continent,  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Tour  vote  and  your  voice  provide  the  basis 
of  these  fateful  decisions. 

Tou  bear  a  responsibility  not  only  to  your 
country  but  also  to  your  city,  to  your  com- 
munity, and  to  your  neighbors.  In  a  city 
like  New  Tork  you  are  responsible  to  ac- 
commodate yourself  to  your  nelghbOTs  and 
they,  to  you.  Each  of  you  must  be  concerned 
for  your  neighbors'  personal  safety,  security 
and  welfare,  whoever  they  are — and  vice 
versa.  Bach  New  Torker  must  regard  himself 
as  his  brothCT'S  keeper,  and  his  neighbor's 
keeper. 

Tou  must  regard  each  fellow  New  Yorker 
as  your  nelgkbor.  and  each  neighbor  as  your 
brother.  Tlieee  are  my  most  meaningful 
words  to  you  on  this  I  Am  an  American  Day. 

Wow  let  me  congratulate  all  of  you  on 
your  new  privileges  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  and  new  voters.     You  now  have  a 


share  In  the  heritage  Of  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world.  So  I  say  to  you:  Face  the 
future  with  faith  and  confidence  In  your- 
selvss  and  li>|Nlils  country  of  yours  and 
mine.  Hold  your  flag  aloft  with  pride:  and 
may  Ood  bless  yoii.  and  may  Ood  bless 
America. 


A  Saccess  in  tibe  Foreifa  Aid  Profram: 
Hifhiray  Bridge  Replacement  in  Thai- 
land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ^ 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    MXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  UJ3.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Thailand  is  devoted 
to  helping  the  country  meet  the  internal 
security  threat  as  well  as  maintain  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth. 
The  sissistance  program  emphasizes  proj- 
ects which  promote  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  more  backward  rural 
areas. 

Thailand's  198,455 .  square  miles  are 
lush  and  fertile;  Its  population  t>f  27,- 
181,000  is  comparatively  poor,  having  &n 
average  income  of  only  $105.  The  major 
factor  for  this  low  ngure  Is  that  the 
Thai  economy  is  based  predominantly 
on  agriculture  and  agricultural  produce, 
and,  therefore,  suDtfect  to  fluctuating 
prices  of  the  tntemationsd  market.  To 
reduce  the  dependency  on  rice,  rubber, 
and  teak,  the  three  most  Important  ex- 
port commodities,  the  Thai  Government 
has  attempted  to  industrialize  the  coun- 
try. 

A  combination  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
and  Thai  self-help  measures  has  pro- 
duced important  economic  gains.  For 
example,  since  1956  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  6Vi  percent  while  per 
capita  gross  national  product  has  risen 
2y2  percent  per  year.  Nevertheless, 
Thailand's  principal  task  has  been  to  ex- 
tend its  central  economic  growth  to  the 
more  remote  areas  chiefly  through  im- 
provement in  Its  transportation  network. 

With  the  help  of  UJ3.  aid  the  Thai  Ctov- 
ernment  inaugurated  a  program  where- 
by 400  kilometers  of  all-weather  roculs 
will  be  opened  each  year.  Because  of  the 
terrain,  however,  which  is  bisected  by 
numerous  sti;euns  and  rivers,  bridges  are 
an  integral  ^Wt  of  the  road  network. 
The  existing  nndges  were  constructed  of 
timber  and  bamboo,  many  of  which  were 
in  constant  need  of  repair  or  replace- 
ment. Thai  and  American  technicians 
who  Inspected  the  situation  in  1955,  rec- 
ommended that  1,011  bridges  be  replaced 
with  permanent  structures  in  order  to 
open  up  over  4,000  kilwneters  of  adequate 
existing  highwajrs  to  commercial  traffic. 

Construction  was  begun  that  same 
year,  each  structure  made  of  reinforced 
concrete.  8  meters  wide  and  capable  of 
carrying  20-ton  loads.  The  projects 
were  financed  by  l^al  currency  from 
US.  counterpart  funds  of  surplus  food 
sales  from  years  gone  by.  and  by  deposits 
from  the  Thai  Oovemment.    AH  neces- 
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sary  engineering  was  provided  by  the 
Royad  Thai  Highway  Department,  with 
design  and  supervision  furnished  by 
Sverdrup  &  Parcel  Engineering  Co.,  an 
American  firm.  An  Integral  part  of  this 
program  has  been  the  instruction  given 
to  Thai  contractors  by  the  engineering 
company's  personnel.  When  first  initi- 
ated, there  were  only  seven  contractors 
in  Thailand  capable  of  undertaking 
bridge  construction.  The  number  has 
now  risen  to  78  competent  firms  who  are 
provldhig  service  for  the  development  of 
their  country. 

As  of  December  30,  1963,  all  1,011 
bridges  were  completed.  The  total  cost 
of  the  program  amounted  to  $13,840,- 
860  and  the  results  have  been  well  worth 
the  expenditures.  The  trejid  of  Thai  per 
capita  income  Is  upward,  while  the  gross 
national  income  increases  annually  by 
approximately  5  percent.  Moreover,  the 
hinterland  has  been  opened  to  such  an 
extent  that  where  It  used  to  take  teak 
logs  up  to  5  or  6  years  to  reach  the  mUls 
In  Bangkok,  the  journey  has  been  re- 
duced to  several  weeks.  These  are  only 
a  few  Inmcatlons  that  acclaim  the  high- 
way br^pe  replacement  program  as  a 
"success"  of  our  foreign  aid  assistance. 


The  Government't  Role  b  Consumer 
Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^^  OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^      Monday,  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  DINCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant ^  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  pertinent  portions  of  a  very  ex- 
ceUent  address  by  Mr.  William  H.  Orrick, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  delivered  before  the 
Conference  on  the  Government's  Role  In 
Consumer  Protection  at  the  University  of 
Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  April 
24,  1964,  regarding  the  Government's 
role  in  consumer  protection  as  viewed 
from  the  executive-judicial  perspective. 

Mr.  Orrick,  throughout  his  address, 
reiterates  again  and  again  the  Impor- 
tance of  competition  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  economy.  Competition, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  means  by  which  we  can 
most  effectively  allocate  the  goods  and 
services  in  our  economy.     Ill-conceived 


threats  against  which  we  must  continue 
to  fight. 

Mr.  Orrick's  address  follows: 
Tou  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  Oovem- 
ment's role  in  consumer  protection  as  viewed 
from  the  "Executive-Judicial  Perspective." 
That  is  a  tall  order  indeed,  tar  one  could 
give  an  entire  law  school  course  on  the  pro- 
tections courts  alone  have  fashioned  for  con- 
sumers. For  example,  until  Judge  Cardozo's 
landmark  decision  In  the  1916  McPherson  v. 
Buick  Motor  Co.,  a  consumer  had  no 
right  to  sue  a  motor  car  manufacturer  for 
an  Injury  arising  out  of  a  defect  In  his  auto- 
mobile. Until  that  time  he  could  sue  only 
the  dealer  who  sold  him  the  automobile.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  imposition 
of  that  direct  liability  on  the  manufacturer 
had  its  effect  in  terms  of  the  care  with  which 
automobiles  were  thereafter  designed  and 
manufactured. 

There  are  many,  many  more  examples  of 
protections  afforded  to  the  consvuner  by  the 
covuts  under  the  law  of  negligence,  breach 
of  warranty,  and  other  doctrines  familiar  to 
contract  and  tort  lawyers,  but  I  shall  re- 
strict my  remarks  here  this  afternoon  to  the 
role  which  the  antitrust  laws  have  in  pro- 
tecting consumers. 

Those  laws,  which  I  am  sworn  to  enforce, 
are^designed  to  protect  the  functioning  of 
ourpartlcular  economic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. All  antitrust  enforcement  is  ulti- 
mately directed  to  the  benefit  of  each  in- 
dividual man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  Na- 
tion. These  laws  have  a  direct  and  obvious 
imp>act  on  the  consumer  In  terms  of  the 
ultimate  price  that  he  must  pay  for  goods 
and  services.  •  •  •  Less  obviously  and  direct- 
ly, but  perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the 
consimier,  the  antitrust  laws  prevent  Inter- 
ference with  our  system  of  economic  democ- 
racy in  which  consumers  vote  by  their  ex- 
penditures how  this  Nation's  resources  are  to 
be  allocated. 

Competition,  and  more  particularly  price 
competition,  Is  the  premise  on  which  our 
economic  system  is  founded.  I  am  sure  that 
all  elements  of  our  society — labor,  manage- 
ment, consumer,  government — w(^uld  agree. 
Yet  too  often  I  see  the  Sherman  Act  criti- 
cized as  an  "antiquated"  "horse-and-buggy" 
statute,  passed  in  an  earlier  century,  which 
somehow  needs  rethinking  and  updating. 

I  don't  agree  with  these  criticisms.  It  Is 
no  more  antiquated  than  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  and  assembly  which 
date  back  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  amend- 
ment in  the  18th  century.  .  These  freedoms 
remain  today,  April  24,  1964,  fundamental 
in  our  Bjrstem  of  ordered  liberty.  ISo  it  ts 
with  the  Sherman  Act  In  the  sphere  of  eco- 
nomic liberty.  •  •  •  As  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  I  have  occasion  to  "rethink" 
the  Sherman  Act  almost  dally.  My  rethink- 
ing has  only  reinforced  my  belief  in  the  prime 
importance  of  competition  to  our  system  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Sherman  Act's  protection 
of  competition.  Competition  is  as  basic  as 
the  wheel,  but  as  modem  as  the  missile. 

Any  economic  system  has  to  8  .x)rtion  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  on  some  basis. 


measures  such  as  the  proposed  so-called  'The  techniques  within  our  own  system  for 


quality  stabilization  bill  would  tamper 
with  our  well-tested  and  reliable  free 
enterprise  system,  adversely  afTectlng  not 
only  the  consumer  but  Industrial  growth 
and  profits. 

Mr.  Orrick's  well-phrased  reasons  for 
his  oppo€dtion  to  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  and  his  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  maintaining  our  present  economic 
system  is  sufficient  evidence  alone  to 
make  us  all  work  to  defeat  any  "fair 
trade"  proposals  which  would  weaken 
our  present  economic  way  of  life.  The 
quality  stabilization  bill  is  one  of  the 


achieving  this  allocation  are  numerous. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  are  not  wholly  con- 
sistent with  an  idealized  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem but  experience  has  proved  them  neces- 
sary in  certain  limited  situations.  Among 
these  are  Government  ownership,  as  with 
our  own  Post  Office,  Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  as  in  certain  areas 
involving  the  production  of  defense  material, 
and  various  types  of  regulation  and  licens- 
ing. The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and 
the  Communicaticms  Satellite  Corp.  are  still 
other  techniques. 

But  In  most  sectors  of  our  economy  It  is 
competition  on  which  we  depend  to  mntntn^Ti 
a  proper  allocation  of  goods  and  services  In 


the  market.  In  general,  as  demand  for  a 
product  ar  a  service  increases,  suppliers  of 
that  product  or  se'rvlce  tend  to  increase  the 
price.  As  an  Increasing  price  makes  th^t 
particular  activity  more  profitable,  new  ca- 
pacity will  enter  ths  market,  either  through 
new  companies  or  through  'expansion  of 
existing  companies.  While  tl»re  are  imper- 
fections in  the  free  market  mectianism,  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  system.  •  •  • 
Since  competition  occupies  so  basic  a  posi- 
tion in  o-ai  system  it  Is  natural  that  any  at- 
tempt to  tamper  with  it  produces  111  effects 
which  ripple  through  the  entire  economy. 
If  there  is  overcapacity  in  an  industry,  for 
example,  compjetltlon  would  ordinarily  force 
the  price  down.  When,  however,  there  is  an 
agreement  which  keeps  prices  artificially 
high,  the  normal  market  response  continues 
to  produce  even  more  capacity.  The  problem 
becomes  increasingly  acute  imtil  the  stress 
produced  by  the  overcapacity  finally  forces 
prices  to  fall  drastically. 

Not  only  may  additional  capacity  be  at- 
tracted to  the  Industry  in  which  the  prices 
are  kept  high,  but  a  price  conspiracy  may 
provoke  foreign  competition.  Indeed,  elim- 
ination of  tariff  protection  was  widely  sup- 
ported as  a  trust-busting  technique  at  the 
time   the  Sherman   Act   was   i>assed. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  Impact  of 
prices  kept  high  by  agreement  Is  that  prod- 
ucts so  priced  are  simply  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  budgets  of  some  consumers.  Some 
companies  may  agree  not  to  coix^ete  In  price 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  Is  well-enough 
served  by  their  continued  competition  in 
areas  of  quality,  service,  and  innovation. 
But  If  I  have  only  $5  to  buy  a  widget  and 
there  are  no  $5  widgets  avaUable.  It  is  not 
much  solace  that  for  $10  I  can  buy  a  sterling 
silver  widget,  or  a  widget  that  can  be  tvirned 
on  and  off  by  remote  control,  or  a  mlnlatiir- 
Ized  widget.  I  dont  have  $10  and  so  must 
do  without  any  widget. 

I  do  not  agree  that  unrealistic  price  levels 
set  by  collusion  are  justifiable  as  a  spur  to 
research  and  development.  In  many  cases 
the  results  are  precisely  to  the  contrary.  If 
a  good  profit  is  being  made  with  the  current 
product,  the  companies  Involved  may  have 
little  Incentive  to  upset  their  economic  ai^le- 
cart  by  developing  new  products. 

Thus,  any  agreements  or  other  activities 
which  tamper  with  competitive  factors,  par- 
ticularly prices,  jeopardize  the  proper  fiuic- 
tloning  of  our  economic  system.  Not  only 
does  such  activity  put  products  out  of  the 
fin^iKlal  reach  of  some  consumers,  but  by 
dlsrupUng  the  ability  of  the  market  mecha- 
nism to  reflect  the  true  needs  of  an  expand- 
ing economy.  It  deranges  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  goods  and  services  wlthLln  this  econ- 
omy. In  short,  when  businessmen  act  to 
tamper  with  the  market  by  agreement  they 
throw  sand  In  Its  mechanism.  As  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  has  so  aptly  put  It,  this  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  economic 
racketeering. 

Since  that  free  market  mechanism  depends 
upon  competition,  and  particularly  price 
competition,  we  In  the  Antitrust  Division  are 
distressed  over  the  persistence  of  price  collu- 
sion In  our  economy.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this.  As  long  ago  as  1776, 
Adam  Smith,  the  classical  spokesman  tor 
free  enterprise,  said :  » 

"People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether, even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but 
the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise 
prices." 

More  recently.  In  testimony  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  a  businessman  said :  ' 
"I  coTild-  go  on  and  on  and  on,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  when  any  two  businessmen  get 
together,  whether  it  is  a  chain  institute  meet- 
ing or  a  Bible  class  meeting,  if  they  happen 
tovbelong  to  the  same  indxistry,  just  as  soon 
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tered Into  resale  price  fixing  agreements  In 
States  where  XMoao  agreemente  are  not  law- 
ful, which  has  allegedly  had  the  result  of 
"iorciag  conssmers  *  *  *  to  pay  noncom- 
petitive prices  for  lawn-care  products  manu- 
factured by  defendant  O.  M.  Scott."  « 

In.  addition  to  those  cases  which  have  been 
filed  In  the  past  4  months,  three  other  cases, 
all  charging  mnlawful  agreements  by  mem- 
bers of  druggists'  associations  to  enforce  so- 
called  fair-trade  prices,  have  recently  been 
settled  by  consent  decrees  prohibiting  those 
practices. 

The  significance  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
Just  discussed  is  emphasized  by  the  relief 
which  is  demanded  in  them.  As  you  may 
know,  two  Federal  statutes  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  for  resale 
price  fixing  on  branded  articles  In  certain 
limited  situations.  The  Department  Is 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  defendants  who  have 
misused  this  limited  fair-trade  exemption 
from  thereafter  fair  trading  any  of  their 
products  as  the  only  effective  way  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  the  violation.  Thus,  in  the 
Max  Factor  complaint,  the  Department  seeks 
to  have  defendant  "enjoined  from  applying 
or  seeking  to  apply  any  State  fair-trade  laws 
against  any  person  buying  or  selling  Max 
Factor  cosmetics. "  Similar  relief  Is  re- 
quested In  the  Swlmwear  complaint.  In 
addition,  there  the  Department  Is  asking  that 
"each  defendant  be  enjoined  from  pretlcket- 
Ing  Its  swlmwear  with  a  retail  price"  and 
•from  suggesting  any  price  to  be  charged  by 
any  retailer  for  swlmwear." 

Thvis  we  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  taking  action  against  those  concerns 
which  illegally  fix  consumer  prices  and 
thereby  ab\iae  the  narrow  fair-trade  exemp- 
tion. Ws  shall  also  seek  to  prevent  defend- 
ants from  thereafter  engaging  in  any  resale 
price  maintenance  activities,  where  appro- 
priate to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
violation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  further  point. 
The  Swlmwear  dvll  case,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  was  preceded  by  a  crim- 
inal Indictment  against  thoee  same  four  com- 
panies for  agreeing  on  the  date  at  which 
they  would  permit  their  dealers  to  set  swlm- 
wear prices  independently.  All  four  com- 
panies have  pleaded  nolo  contendere,  which 
is  the  eqtilvaleat  of  guilty  for  the  purposes 
of  that  case,  and  last  Monday  were  fined  a 
total  Qt  $08,000.  It  has  been  clear  to  every 
responsible  antitrust  practitioner  and  every 
company  which  sought  responsible  legal  ad- 
vice ever  lince  at  least  1940.  that  any  agree- 
ment formed  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
effect  of  raising,  depreastog.  fixing,  pegging, 
or  stabilizing  the  price  ot  a  commodity  is 
a  criminal  violation  of  the  antltrxist  laws. 
Nor,  as  the  Supreme  Court  reminded  us  la 
Sim-p9on.  v.  Union  OH  Co.,  decided  last  Mon- 
day, can  there  be  any  possible  question  that 
reaala  price  maintenance  not  carried  on 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  fair-trade 
exemption  is  a  criminal  antltmst  violation, 
as  is  a  horizontal  agreement  to  enforce  so- 
called  falrrtrade  prices.  This  has  been  es- 
tablished Department  policy  since  at  least 
July  18,  1961,  when  the  Etepartment  Issued 
the  following  release : 

"Those  who  are  engaged  In  programs  or 
schemes  of  the  following  type.  Involving 
oommodlties  which  fiow  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, should  know  that  they  may  be  sub- 
ject to  crtXHlnal  prooecutlon:  Agreements 
among  competing  retailers  to  nudntaln  and 
adhare  to'spedfled  minlmxun  prices;  agree- 
ments to  ooerce  and  Induce  wholesalers  or 
manufaetorera.  through  threat  of  boycott 
or  other  reprlaala.  to  refrain  from  selling  to 
prloo-cuttlac  retailers;  agreemento  to  coerce 
or  induce  manvfaeturers  or  wholesalers  to 
ento^  into  so-called  fair-trade  contracts; 
agreemflDto  to  coerce  or  force  retailers  to  sign 
•udi  contraets;  agreements  on  the  prices 
or  nurglna  of  profita  which  should  be  set 
forth  in  cuch  contracts  and  on  methods  to 


require  producers  or  wholesalers  to  specify 
certain  prices  or  markups  in  such  oontracts." 

Indeed,  in  the  last  20  years,  the  Depcut- 
msnt  of  Justloe  has  Instituted  case  after 
where  State  fair-trade  laws  have  been 
used  to  cloak  illegal  price  fixing.  These 
cases  variously  Involved  agreements  among 
competing  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  among  manufacturers  competing 
with  others  at  different  levels  of  distrlbuUon. 

In  view  of  these  demonstrated  abuses  of 
existing  fair-trade  laws,  I  unqualifiedly  op- 
pose the  so-called  quality  stabilization 
bill  which  would  legalize  resale  price  fix- 
ing on  a  nationwide  scale.  As  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  message  on  consumer 
Interests  of  Febrxiary  6,  19C4: 

"Freedom  of  choice  for  consumers  from 
our  storehouse  of  goods,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices.  Is  the  very  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can consumer  policy.  I  believe  strongly  in 
this  principle.  Therefore,  I  oppose  legisla- 
tion which  limits  price  competition, 
whether  under  the  label  of  'qiiality  stabiliza- 
tion" or  any  other  name." 

I  was  not  merely  using  a  figure  of  speech 
when  I  said,  in  my  teetlnMny  befcH'e  a  spe- 
cial Senate  subcommittee:  "The  bill  might 
more  aptly  be  named  "The  Consumer  High 
Price  Act.'  " 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  emphasize  in 
the  strongest  terms,  what  I  have  already 
said — that  price  competition  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economic  system,  that  price  com- 
petition Is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  and  that  we 
are  a  freer  people  today  because  price  com- 
petition has  l>een  at  the  core  of  our  economic 
system.  As  oxir  recent  cases  clearly  indicate,^- 
the  Department  will  vigorously  attack  Illegal 
agreements  Infiuenclng  cons\mier  prices, 
whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  whether 
by  large  companies  or  small.  A  climate  In 
which  price  competition  is  disparaged,  even 
If  not  pursuant  to  an  illegal  agreement,  is 
an  unhealthy  dimate  for  this  country.  I 
leave  you.  with  the  words  of  Senator  Sher- 
man, who  had  this  to  say  of  thoee  who  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  regulation  of  the 
economy  for  their  private  gain : 

"If  we  will  not  andiure  a  king  as  a  political 
power,  we  should  noi  endive  a  king  over 
the  production,  trans]>ortatlon  and  sale  of 
any  of  the  neceasarles  of  llfs.  If  we  would 
not  submit  to  an  emperor,  we  should  not 
submit  to  an  autocrat  of  trade,  with  power 
to  prevent  oompetltlon  and  to  fix  the  price 
of  any  commodity." 


'  "Wealth  of  Nations."  Mod.  Ub.  ed.  1S37, 
p.  128. 

•  In  the  Matter  of  Chain  Institute,  Inc., 
FTC.  Docket  No.  4878,  quoted  in  Jacobs, 
"StaUatlcal.  Standardisation,  and  Reeearch 
Activities."  0  ASJL  Antltmst  Sec.  Rep.  tO  at 
80-81   (1056). 

•  United  States  v.  JanUsen,  Inc.  (D.  Orpg. 
Civ.  No.  84-111). 

»  United  Statet  v.  O.  M.  Scott  A  Sons  Co. 
(DD.C.  Civ.  No.  76(V-64). 


F*od  Markctiac  Stadj  Et«eatial  to  Con- 
tamer,  Farmer,  Food  ladattry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  MOBTX  CAJWUXA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  BXPRKSBNTATTVES 

Tuetddv.  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sume!^ of  America  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  most  efficient  food  distribution  sys- 
tem In  the  worid.  but  this  distribution 
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system  still  is  too  costly  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  study  and  appraisal  of 
the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
marketing  structure  of  the  food  Industry. 

Our  farmers  have  blessed  America  with 
the  greatest  abundance  of  food  at  the 
lowest  cost  In  terms  of  individual  Income 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  any  nation 
in  all  history;  yet  our  farm  people  are 
woefully  undenxdd  in  relation  to  those 
In  other  occupations  who  contribute  to 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  are  of  imme- 
diate concern  to  the  American  people  as 
a  whole,  and  they  deserve  the  special  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  977,  which  comes  tomorrow 
into  the  House  for  debate  and  action. 

House  Joint  Resolution  977  proposes 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  15-member  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pood  Marketing  to 
study  the  food  industry  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer. 

The  other  body  has  approved  a  similar 
resolution  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pressing  need  for  this 
inquiry  ts  established  by  a  special  study 
conducted,  at  my  direction,  by  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Prom  this  sttidy  the  staff  report  con- 
cluded: 

Plrst.  There  Is  an  ever- widening  spread 
between  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
and  what  the  consumer  pays,  for  food. 

Second.  Due  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
farmers,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased costs  of  processing  and  market- 
ing, food  now  is  cheaper  in  relation  to 
the  wages  received  by  Americans  than  in 
any  prior  period  of  our  history  or  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Third.  The  farmer  is  the  least  bene- 
fited of  all  our  people  by  the  wealth  of 
abundance  he  has  created. 

Parmers  delivered  40  percent  more 
food  into  markets  last  year  than  they  did 
annually  in  the  1947-49  period.  Amer- 
icans paid  at  retail  $67  billion  for  the 
farm-produced  food  they  consumed  In 
1963 — $28.2  billion  or  64  percent  more 
than  their  average  food  bill  In  1947-49. 
Of  this  $26.2  billion  Increase  in  the  retail 
costs.  $23.2  billion,  or  88.5  percent,  went 
to  processors  and  marketing  agencies — 
the  middlemen — while  only  $3  billion 
trickled  back  to  farmers  in  payment  for 
their  40  i)ercent  greater  volume  of  mar- 
ketings. 

Only  37  cents  of  each  $1  a  consumer 
spends  for  food  goes  to  the  farmer.  As 
late  as  1948  the  farmer  received  51  cents 
of  each  food  dollar. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  in- 
dustry— ^labor,  management,  and  inves- 
tors—can claim  very  substantial  Increas- 
es in  efficiency  in  recent  years.  Certain- 
ly, great  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
food  industry  generally. 

And.  certainly,  the  overall  cost  of  food 
to  oonwuners  in  relation  to  their  oam- 
ings  continues  to  decline.  In  1983  food 
costs  represented  only  18.8  per^t  of 
the  average  family's  Income,  after  taxes, 
while  as  recently  as  1950  food  costs  rep- 
resented 22.8  percoit  of  consumer  In- 


come. In  contrast,  consumers  In  the 
United  Kingdom  spend  30  percent  of 
their  income  for  food;  in  Russia,  53  per- 
cent; France,  SO. 6  percent;  Japan,  about 
45  percent;  and  in  lesser  developed  na- 
tions the  percentage  is  considerably 
higher. 

Of  course  the  consumer  food  bargains 
in*  the  United  States  are  related  pri- 
marily to  the  exploding  efficiency  in  ag- 
riculture and  the  decline  in  prices  farm- 
ers receive.  One  American  farmworker 
feeds  thirty -one  persons,  while  in  Europe 
one  worker  produces  enough  for  ten  per- 
sons and  in  Russia,  under  a  coUectivist 
system,  for  only  four  to  five  persons. 

Before  a  hvmgry  world,  our  agriculture 
is  America's  greatest  success  story.  But 
our  farmers,  who  wrote  this  success  story, 
have  not  done  so  well  themselves,  where 
their  own  incomes  are  concerned.  In 
the  10  years  1953  to  1962  inclusive,  while 
all  other  major  segments  of  the  economy 
boomed,  the  net  income  of  agriculture 
was  $25  billion  less  than  in  the  pi^vlous 
10  years,  1943  to  1952  inclusive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  and  more, 
were  presented  by  the  staff  study  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  are  em- 
braced in  the  staff  report  "Pood  Costs- 
Farm  Prices."  The  interest  of  the  public 
in  this  study  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  flood  of  requests  we  have  had  for 
copies  of  this  report.  We  printed  7.000 
copies.  The  supply  now  is  almost  ex- 
hausted, but  we  plan  a  new  printing. 

The  committee's  staff  study  did  not  at- 
tempt to  explore  all  the  facets,  changes 
and  new  trends  of  the  food  marketing 
system,  and  the  probable  effects  upon 
consumers  and  upon  farmers.  It  did, 
however,  develop  Information  pointing 
directly  to  the  need  for  a  depth  study  of 
these  facets,  changes,  and  trends. 

House  Joint  Resolution  977  establishes 
a  natkmal  commission  to  undertake  this 
Important  work.  The  Commission,  bi- 
partisan In  nature,  would  be  com[>osed 
of  five  members  of  the  House  app(^ted 
by  the  Speaker,  five  monbers  of  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  five  members  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  res- 
olution directs  the  Commission  to  study 
and  appraise  tbe  marketing  structure  of 
the  food  Industry,  Including  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  The  actual  changes,  principally 
in  the  past  two  decades,  In  the  viulous 
segments  of  the  food  Industry. 

Second.  The  changes  llkdy  to  materi- 
alize If  present  trmds  continue. 

Third.  The  kind  of  food  Industry  that 
would'  assure  efficiency  of  production, 
assembly,  processing,  and  distribution, 
provide  appropriate  services  to  consum- 
ers, and  yet  maintain  acceptable  com- 
petitive alternatives  of  procurement  and 
sale  in  all  segments  of  the  Industry  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

Fourth.  "Die  changes  in  statutes  or 
public  poUey,  the  organization  of  farm- 
ing and  of  food  assembly,  processing,  and 
distribution,  and  the  interrelationships 
between  segments  of  the  food  industry 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  achieve  a 
desired  distribution  of  power  as  well  as 
desired  levels  of  effidmcy. 


Fifth.  The  effectiveness  of  the  services 
and  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  terms  of  present  and 
probable  developments  in  the  industry. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  committee 
report,  our  committee  amended  the  res- 
olution to  speed  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission by  requiring  that  its  study  be 
completed  and  its  report  filed  by  July  1, 
1965,  instead  of  July  1,  1966.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  the  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  the  Commission  from  $2,500,000 
to  $1,500,000  to  conform  with  the  new 
time  schedule  for  the  Commission's 
work. 

The  committee  also  adopted  amend- 
ments requiring  that  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  be  present  to 
conduct  hearings  and  that  subpenas 
could  be  issued  only  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Commission 
on  Pood  Marketing,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  to  study  and 
appraise  changes  in  the  marketing  struc- 
ture of  the  food  industry,  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
President  Johnson  has  said: 

The  growth  and  stability  of  our  entire 
economy  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
food  Industry.  •  •  •  We  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  new  character  ol  the  indus- 
try. •  •  •  The  Oommlsslon  would  gather  the 
necessary  information  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  pubUc. 

The  food  industry  of  the  United  States 
accounts  for  annual  retail  sales  of  about 
$70  billion  and  provides  employment  for 
about  11  million  wage  earners.  It  Is  our 
most  basic  industry  which  directly 
touches  the  life  of  every  American  every 
day. 

Changes  in  the  food  Industry  In  the 
past  two  decades  have  been  dramatic  and 
far  reaching.  Business  relationships 
among  producers,  assemblers,  processors, 
wholesalers.  Jobbers,  retaUers,  and  other 
traditional  types  of  maiiceting  firms  have 
been  altered,  and  in  many  cases  these 
traditional  functionaries  have  lost  their 
separate  Identities,  llirougta  a  process 
of  growth,  specialization,  merger,  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  integration  and  va- 
rious forms  of  contractual  arrangements* 
food  marketing  has  evolved  Into  a  sys- 
tem of  interrelated  and  highly  coordi- 
nated business  operations. 

The  changes  of  the  post  two  decades 
have  brought  great  advanebes  in  physical 
efficiency  and  service  to  consumers. 
They  also  have  resulted  In  significant 
concentrations  of  market  power  and  have 
altered  the  relationships  among  various 
groups  in  the  food  Industry.  Some  have 
gained;  others  have  lost  during  this  pe- 
riod of  rapid  change. 

We  urgently  need  an  assessment  of  the 
ben^ts  and  the  costs  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  taking  place.  We  need 
an  evaluation  of  the  road  we  have  been 
traveling  and  tbe  direction  we  believe  the 
food  industry  of  the  United  States  should 
take  for  the  future.  Tills  will  require  the 
best  talents  we  can  muster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  077  and  tbe  work 
of  this  Commission  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 
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States,  and  par  Icularly  as  a  member  of 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  was 
most  happy  to  r  ^  the  statement  of  the 
delegate  for  Isra  el  to  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organlz  ktlon  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— ^Adln  Tal  >ar.  Economic  Counselor 
of  the  Embassy  {of  Israel  here  in  Wash- 
ington— concern  ng  the  distribution  by 
this  country  of  a  irplus  food  commodities 
under  Public  Lai  r  480. 

It  Is  most  hell  ful  to  all  of  lis,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Ctmgress  to  have  a  firsthand  and 
factual  report  o^  the  good  which  has  re- 
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price  levels  in  a  rapidly  developing  economy. 

In  assessing  these  benefits  of  Public  Law 
480  to  Israel's  economy  dtiring  the  past  10 
years,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
this  period  the  population  of  Israel  grew  by 
almost  50  percent  from  1.7  million  people  in 
1955  to  2.5  million  in  1964,  the  annual 
growth  of  the  gross  national  product  averag- 
ing 8  to  10  percent. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
refer  to  an  unusiially  fine  study  on  this  sub- 
ject, "Uses  of  Agricultural  Surpluses — 
Analysis  and  Assessment  of  the  Economic 
Effect  of  Public  Law  480  Title  I  Program  in 
Israel,"  made  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Fanny 
Glnor.  and  published  by  the  Bank  of  Israel 
Economic  Research  Department  In  Jerusa- 
lem In  1963. 

In  her  study,  Dr.  Ginor  examines  In  great 
detail  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Public  Law 
480  programs  from  1955  through  1960,  ana- 
lyzing their  impact  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
on  Investments,  national  product,  employ- 
ment, distribution  of  Incremental  Income, 
commodity  Imports  and  consiunptlon  pat- 
terns, and  their  stabilizing  Influence  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  She  investigates  the 
utilization  of  these  lmp>orts  product  by  prod- 
uct, and  their  effect  on  the  processing,  live- 
stock, and  other  industries.  An  Important 
chapter  is  devoted  to  stockpiling — which  was 
made  possible  solely  through  the  availability 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  touch  upon 
a  few  aspects  of  Israel's  Public  Law  480  ex- 
perience which  might.  I  think,  be  of  p>ar- 
tlcular  Interest. 

Since  July  1,  1954.  the  United  States  and 
Israel  Governments  have  signed  Public  Law 
480  title  I  agreements  totaling  $291.2  mil- 
lion. This  includes  a  multlyear  agreement 
for  calendar  years  1963  through  1966.  Wheat 
and  feed  grain  make  up  two-thirds  of  the 
agreements,  which  have  also  included  rice, 
tobacco,  dairy  products,  fats,  oils,  and  cotton. 

Israel's  flrst  and  foremost  Interest  is,  of 
cofirse,  in  what  Public  Law  480  commodity 
imports  and  the  utilization  of  the  counter- 
part funds  can  contribute  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Its  economy  and  the  well-being  of  Its 
people;  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  countries  traditionally 
engaged  in  trade  with  Israel,  be  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  this  program  on  their  own 
primary  commercial  interests.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  nimiber  of  facts: 

Before  the  launching  of  the  flrst  Public 
Law  480  title  I  program  in  1955,  Israel  Im- 
ported goods  at  a  total  cost  of  Just  over  $300 
million  on  an  annual  average  dxirlng  the 
years  1950-54.  These  annual  imports  of 
$300  million  prior  to  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram consisted  of  $100  million  worth  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  and  $213  million  from 
other  countries,  mainly  Western  Europe.  In 
1963  Israel's  total  Imports  had  more  than 
doubled  over  the  flgure  of  10  years  ago.  This 
more  than  twofold  Increase  of  imports,  how- 
ever, consisting  mainly  of  cash  purchases, 
has  beneflted  both  United  States  and  ex- 
porters of  other  countries.  In  this  growth 
of  Israeli  Imports,  the  United  States  has  re- 
tained its  proportionate  share  continuing  to 
supply  about  one-third  of  all  goods  pur- 
chased, while  other  countries  have  beneflted 
equally  by  Israel's  increased  purchasing 
power  for  investment  and  consumption 
goods.  With  regard  to  commodities  supplied 
under  Public  Law  480  title  I  agreements, 
some  changes  took  place  In  the  import  pat- 
tern, but  on  the  whole  these  p\irchases  have 
prompted  a  substantial  increase  in  cash 
sales  by  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. I  shall  mention  Just  a  few  commodi- 
ties to  illustrate  this  point: 

Feed  grains:  The  aimual  Import  of  feed 
grains  in  1950-54  amounted  to  61,000  tons — 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  36.000 
tons  and  other  countries  35,000  tons.  In 
1963  our  total  imports  have  risen  from  the 
61,000  tons  in  the  pre-Publlc  Law  480  days  to 


a  total  of  422,000  tons — exactly  700  percent 
over  10  years  ago.  The  United  States  in- 
creased Ite  cash  dollar  sales  from  the  26,000 
tons  in  1954  to  306,000  tana  in  1963,  while 
cotintries  such  as  Turkey,  Cyprus,  and  Ar- 
gentina sold  to  Israel  77,000  tons  of  feed 
grain,  more  than  double  the  qiiantity  im- 
ported by  Israel  from  other  countries  exactly 
a  decade  ago. 

Rice:  Israel  Imported  4,000  tons  of  rice  in 
1954.  Cash  sales  to  Israel  10  years  later 
amounted  to  more  than  9,000  tons,  with  the 
United  States  increasing  its  commercial  sales 
from  300  to  2360  tons  over  the  10-year  period, 
and  other  countries  doubling  their  initially 
substantial  exports  to  Israel  from  3,700  to 
6,800  tons  in  the  same  period. 

Tobacco:  Commercial  sales  of  tobacco,  an- 
other Public  Law  480  commodity  included  in 
United  States-Israel  agreements,  have  risen 
considerably,  benefiting  the  export  trade  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia,  while  Israel 
has  become  a  substantial  market  for  Amer- 
ican cigarettes. 

OH  seeds:  Poaslbly  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  beneficial  effect  of  Public  Law 
480  on  commercial  sales  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  oil  seeds,  particularly  soyabeans. 
Into  Israel.  Israel  has  become  the  biggest 
importer  of  soyabeans,  per  capita  in  the 
world,  rang^g  in  absolute  terms  second  after 
Japan.  In  1954,  Israel  imported  less  than 
4.000  tons  of  edible  oils  and  oil  seeds  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  In 
1963  Israel  Imported  207,000  tons  of  soya- 
beans, an  equivalent  of  36,000  tons  of  oil  or 
$20  million  worth  of  dollar  cash  purchases 
In  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
larger  quantities  of  oil  seeds  than  in  the  past 
were  imported  from  other  trading  nations. 

Primed  by  the  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  pro- 
gram, cash  purchases  of  U.S.  foodstuffs  have 
increased.  However,  Israel  is  looking  for  sup- 
plies from  other  trading  partners  which  buy 
our  export  products.  Israel's  ships,  plying 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific,  now  carry  cereals  from  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  rice  from  Burma.  The  di- 
versification and  increase  of  such  trade  ties 
is  being  actively  pursued  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Israel  will  become  an  even  bigger  im- 
porter of  feed  grains  in  the  futm-e;  consump- 
tion of  homegrown  meat  will  undoubtedly 
rise,  and  feed  grains  cannot  be  economically 
grown  in  Israel. 

An  essential  element  in  the  Public  Law 
480  programs  has  been  its  stabilizing  effect 
on  young  developing  economies.  In  the  case 
of  Israel,  beset  with  many  pressing  prob- 
lems and  a  relatively  decreasing  but  still 
very  wide  trade  deficit.  Public  Law  480  sales, 
carefully  planned  and  negotiated,  have  given 
us  a  feeling  of  seciuity  in  the  areas  of  vital 
basic  supplies.  The  title  I  3-year  agree- 
ment which  became  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  is  a  particularly  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  overall  planning  of  my 
Government.  It  is  significant  in  the  budg- 
etary development  and  balance-of-payment 
structure  of  the  country,  local  currency  loans 
to  Israel  under  section  104(a)  being  part  of 
the  annual  development  budget,  and  plan- 
ning of  this  budget  has  been  greatly  facll- 
lated   through   this  long-term  agreement. 

In  this  connection,  I  can  here  devote  only 
a  fleeting  remark  to  the  -other  side  of  the 
Public  Law  480  title  I  picture:  the  utiliza- 
tion of  local  cvurency  funds  for  development 
purposes.  Out  of  total  sales  contracts  of 
$291  million  worth  of  commodities  since  1964. 
the  Israel  Government  has  been  receiving 
locLns  for  economic  development  totaling  the 
equivalent  of  $173  million  and  grants  for 
economic  development  totalling  the  equiva- 
lent of  $33  million.  Under  the  Cooley  loan 
provision  $47  million  In  Israel  ciurency  have 
been  made  available  for  loans  to  private  en- 
terprise, and  $39  million  have  been  used  by 
the  U.S.  Government  for  other  UB.  iises. 

The  Israel  Oovemment  as  well  as  private 
enterprise  have  used  these  loans  for  develop- 
ment of  a^culture.  Industry  and  mining. 
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transportation,  health  and  sanitation.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  Intwna- 
tional  educational  exchange  projeeta,  on  ag- 
ricultural research,  and  the  translation  of 
scientific  papoa,  etc.  The  impact  of  these 
projects  on  the  economy  Is  immeasurable. 

In  this  connection  I  must  mention  the 
role  that  title  n  and  title  in  programs  have 
played.  Last,  year  saw  the  introduction  of 
a  title  n  school  Ituxch  program  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion, to  be  effective  for  6  years,  after  which 
time  the  Israel  Goveriunent  will  take  it  over 
entirely.  During  the  10-year  period  under 
review,  $13.1  million  worth  of  commodities 
under  title  in  were  administered  by  a  niim- 
ber  of  American  voluntary  agencies.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  needy  families  have  received 
most  effective  help  in  the  form  of  basic  food 
commodities. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  salute  the 
initiators  of  this  unique  American  food  for 
peace  program  called  Public  Law  480  title  I. 
Its  Bucceasful  story  has  been  aptly  siunmar- 
Ized,  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  utilized  frultfvilly  some  of  the 
tremendous  siurplus  which  was  aocxunulating 
In  the  United  States. 

2.  It  has  improved  the  diets  ot  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  who  live  in  substandard 
conditions. 

3.  It  has  been  a  most  potent  wef4x>n  for 
intelligent  and  constructive  use  among  de- 
veloping nations. 

Israel  is  one  of  the  developing  countriee 
that  has  fodnd  the  food  for  peace  program  of 
considerable  benefit  to  its  people  and  econ- 
omy. It  has,  indeed,  been  aingulirly  effec- 
tive. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  the  outcome  ot  two  factors: 
the  superabundance  of  food  production  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  American  people  of  oiu-  generation  in 
not  allowing  these  svu^luses  to  be  destroyed, 
but  rather  in  giving  to  those  iii  need.  While 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  food  is  a  de- 
liberate, farslghted  act.  the  actual  super- 
abiindance  has  been  an  accidental  phenome- 
non rather  than  the  result  of  iHannlng.  TTie 
thought  occurs  that  as  long  as  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  world 
who  struggle  for  decent  h\unan  living  con- 
ditions, the  sale  of  superabundant  food 
should  be  planned  by  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  by  other  agricultural,  developed  na- 
tions which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
evtrived  highly  efficient  methods  of  cheap 
large-scale  production  of  food  and  other 
basic  oommodlties.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  Public  Law  480  title  I  programs 
should  be  expanded,  as  should  the  world 
food  program  which  has  recently  been 
started. 

In  my  opinion,  the  food  for  peace  program, 
in  particiilar  the  title  I  concept,  has  been 
the  most  useful  vehicle  of  foreign  aid  during 
the  past  decade. 

This  is  a  program  which  has  made  a  dra- 
matic contribution  to  the  development  of 
many  coimtriea  and  to  the  inunedlate  well- 
being  of  their  peoples.  While  strengthening 
the"  benefldary  countries,  the  program  has 
helped  to  raise  their  absorptive  capacity, 
their  productivity,  and  their  purchasing 
power  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  be- 
coming regular  markets  for  commercial.  In- 
ternational commodity  sales.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  Shortsl^ted  to 
lay  too  much  Mnphasts  on  the  commercial 
aspects  of  these  surplus  food  sales  to  de- 
veloping countries.  Today  and  tomorrow, 
the  newly  emerging  nations  need  economic 
assistance — particularly  this  kind  of  aid  In 
the  form  of  surplus  foods  administered  un- 
der the  Public  Law  480  title  I;  for  commer- 
cial international  sales  remalln  an  academic 
phrase  when  applied  to  people  who  do  not 
prodiHx  enough  for  themselves,  let  alone  to 
pay  f6r  Imports.  The  benefit  accruing  from 
a  program  such  as  Public  Law  480  title  I  will 
be  shared  in  the  long  run  by  all  ot  us — ^the 
supplier,  the  recipient,  and  third  countriee. 
The  Public  Law  480  program  is  the  "bpo$- 


atntp'  by  wbkdi  eourglng  countries  can  ndse 
theooaalTea  Into  ttib  mainstream  of  Interna- 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpecOcer. 
Hal  Higdon,  a  constituent  with  a  keen 
inquiring  mind  and  brilliant  literary 
flare,  favored  me  with  a  visit  to  my  office 
in  1408  Longworth  Building  some  months 
ago.  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion he  told  me  of  the  research  in  which 
he  was  engaged  while  writing  a  hook  on 
Dr.  Samuel  Mudd's  connection  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  I  was  greatly  in- 
terested and  I  now  am  happy  to  note 
from  the  following  article  by  Robert 
Cromie  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  the 
book  by  my  friend  £bid  constituent  on 
a  subject  on  which  little  is  known  has 
recently  hit  the  bookstores: 

Cromix  Looks  at  Authors  and  Books 
(By  Robert  Cromie) 

Hal  Higdon,  32-year-old  author  of  "The 
Union  Versus  Dr.  Ifudd"  (Folett,  $6i)6),  Ls 
one  of  perhaps  half  a  doeen  full-time  free- 
lance writers  in  the  Chfcagoland  area,  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  staff  Job  on 
some  favorite  magazine  there  Isn't  anything 
else  he'd  rather  be  doing. 

Higdon  was  graduated  from  Carleton  Col- 
lege in  1953,  and  then  went  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  he  did  graduate  work  and 
ran  on  the  varsity  track  team.  After  2  years 
in  the  Army  (Germany,  1954-66)  he  became 
an  assistant  editor  on  Kiwanis  magazine. 
He  gave  this  up  in  July  1969,  to  becoiM  a 
freelance. 

"I  was  doing  a  major  article  an  Issue,"  he 
says,  "and  realized  I  could  make  more  money 
writing  for  the  magazine  on  the  outside." 

Shice  that  time  he  has  sold  about  26 
articles  a  yeaz^-he  does  not  write  fiction — 
and  estimates  that  the  freelancers  he  Is  weU 
acquainted  with  average  "over  $10,000"  a 
year. 

Among  the  magazines  for  which  Higdon 
writes  are  Spc«1a  Illustrated,  the  Reporter, 
Today's  Health,  Kiwanis,  afld  Home  and 
Highway.  He  never  has  sold  to  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Poet — a  primary  target  for  all 
professional  writers — but  now  has  a  tenta- 
tive go-ahead  from  that  magazine. 

"I  sort  of  Ilka  the  freedom  you  have  as  a 
freelance,"  he  says,  "although  with  freedom 
comes  responsibility  (Higdon  must  support 
a  wife,  two  sons,  one  daughter) .  It  provides 
a  comfortable  living  for  me  and  I  enjoy 
working  when  I  want  to  and  stopping  when 
I  want  to. 

"My  workday  is  pretty  well  ordered.  It 
allows  fOT  my  quitting  at  4  o'clock,  when  I 
can  go  and  run  on  the  beach.  I  have  more 
time  for  myself  than  If  I  Worked  for  someone 
else." 

Hlgdon's  day  begins  about  9  ajn. — "gtvs  pr  - 
take  an  hour  either  way" — and  he  allows 
only  16  minutes  few:  lundi,  since  he  works  at 
home.  He  does  most  of  his  writing  in  the 
morning  and  research  and/or  correspond- 
ent in  the  afternoon.  Occasionally,  if 
pressed  by  a  deadline,  he  will  return  to  the 
typewriter  evenings  or— more  nvicly— on 
weekends. 

"Tbe  Union  Versus  Dr.  Ifudd"  grew  out  of 
an  article  on  fortlflcatfons.  While  reading 
about   Port    Jeffersonr  where    Dr.    Samuel 


Mudd  was  confined  after  being  found  guilty 
of  oaoBplncj  because  he  treated  John  Wllkea 
Booth  following  the  shooting  of  Lincoln. 
Higdon  found  a  chance  paragraph  which  In- 
trigued him. 

He  queried  Ken  Anderson,  editor  of  To- 
day's Health,  who  OK'd  a  3,000-word  article 
on  Dr.  Mudd.  which  he  later  returned  as  toa 
short.  Eventually  he  bought  a  4,000-word 
article  and  from  this  grew  the  book,  in  which 
Max  Siegel,  Hlgdon's  agent,  interested  FoUett. 

Writing  the  book  was  a  6-month  chore, 
although  Higdon  was  greatly  aided  by  ma- 
terial loaned  him  by  Dr.  Mudd's *grandsofi. 
As  to  whether  Dr.  Mudd  was  guilty  of  the 
conspiracy  charge,  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment,  Higdon  has  his 
doubts. 

"I  think  he  was  probably  innocent," 
Higdon  says.  "But  he  was  accused  of  a  lot 
of  things  at  9ae  trial  that  were  not  true. 
Probably  he  was  not  cc«npletely  truthful 
himself.  He  had  met  Booth  before,  though 
I  feel  that  when  Booth  came  to  him  he  didnt 
realize  what  Booth  had  done.  When  he  did 
realize  it,  he  tried  to  cover  up,  and  got 
Into  more  trouble  than  if  he  had  been  l$0 
percent  truthfiU.  Ev«i  if  he  were  guilty  he 
didn't  deserve  the  treatment  he  got.  Many 
who  were  more  obviousW  guilty  were  let  go. 
It  was  as  If  fate  centered  on  him  alone." 

For  further  information  on  Dr.  Mudd  read 
the  book. 

For  further  information  on  Higdon  read 
the  sports  pages. 

He  was  the  first  Uj8.  runner  to  finish  in 
the  recmit  Boston  marathon,  and  plans  to 
try  out  for  the  UJB.  Olympic  Wm.  Natu- 
rally, he's  also  doing  a  book  on  the  Olympics. 
Freelancers  can't  afford  to  waste  time. 


In  1867  Woold  Qneea  Victoria  Have 
Tnmed  Dowa  a  U.S.  Reqae$t  for  For- 
eifB  Aid  To  Bnild  At  TraB$c(Hitiiienal 
Railway? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icDnrxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  an  amusing 
description  of  what  the  British  Ptorelgn 
Office  might  have  done  In  1867  If  the 
United  States  had  applied  for  a  foreign 
aid  loan  to  build  the  transcontinental 
railway  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San 
Francisco. 

Having  been  a  colony  ourselves,  and 
having  created  the  world's  greatest  in- 
dustrial nation  out  of  the  wilderness,  we 
can  appreciate  same  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting some  of  the  less-developed 
countries.  We  had  to  reply  on  foreign 
capital  for  our  own  development  during 
the  19th  century  in  much  the  same  way 
that  other  countries  rely  on  us  for  for- 
eign assistance. 

I  think  this  story  about  the  trans- 
continental railway  makes  in  an  amusing 
way  a  very  important  point:  that  for- 
eig?i  aid.  In  order  to  be  a  success,  neces- 
sarily involves  an  element  of  risk.  Strict 
accounting  and  careful  safeguards  are 
certainly  necessary,  but  foreign  aid  must 
be  more  than  a  strictly  commercial-  or 
banking-type  operation  If  it  Is  going  to 
succeed. 
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BSPBRMTATIVBS 

',  Jme  3, 1964 

Mr.     Speaker,     each 
OcfOeve,  at  Boas,  Ala.,  c«n- 


diicts  the  Albart  Rains  speech  contest 
at  which  time  young  orators  s^eeik  on  a 
given  subject  and  are  awarded  according 
to  their  aMlities.  This  year's  subject 
was  "Should  Red  China  Be  Admitted  to 
the  United  Nations?"  and  I  believe  the 
three  winning  speeches  are  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues.  "Hiese  speeches  show 
what  our  youth  Is  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject and  thus  are  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

This  y^ar  all  three  winners  were  young 
ladies.  First  place  went  to  Miss  Olenda 
Washington,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tommy  Washington,  Springville,  Ala.; 
second  prize  went  t<)»Mrs.  Sue  Pobbus, 
Gadsden,  Ala.;  and  third  place  was  won 
by  Miss  Sandra  Bumaf  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Burns,  Osidsden. 

Following  are  the  three  prlzewtnning 
speeches  delivered  at  §nead  CoDege  on 
May  19.  1964.  in  the  Albert  Rains  speech 
contest: 

Should  Red  CBnrA  Bx  AoMrnzD  to  thx 

Untrd  Nations 

(By  Glenda  Sue  Waahlngton) 

"Communism  Is  not  love,"  said  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  In  China. 
"Communism  is  but  a  hammer  we  use  to 
d^troy  our  enemies."  It  has  been  shown 
that  Red  China's  goal  Is  the  destruction  of 
her  enemies.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  brush 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  sneak  attack  used 
against  India,  or  war  such  as  she  forced  In 
Korea.  Against  siich  a  nation  as  this,  a 
buffer  must  be  maintained  or  there  might 
build  up  the  poesibUlty  of  a  world  war  m. 

We  find  oiu'selves  confronted  with  a  very 
serious  question  and  one  that  will  have  to 
be  answered  by  oiu'  generation — Should  Red 
China  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations?  In  1945,  when  the  Republic  of 
China  was  awarded  seats  in  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
.Rations,  the  country  was  being  run  by  the 
Nationalist  Government,  headed  by  r!h»a.ng 
Kai-shek.  This  regime,  now  located  on  the 
island  of  Formosa,  still  fills  these  places  in 
the  United  Nations  while  the  Commiuilst 
government,  which  controU  the  mainland, 
is  excluded.  Both  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Communists  claim  they  alone  speak  for 
China.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  "Two 
Chinas"  policy  might  be  adopted  and  that 
both  would  occupy  seats  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  neither  the  Nationalist  nor 
the  Conununlst  wo\ild  accept  such  a  policy. 
S  the  United  States  did  recognise  this  type 
policy  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  this 
recognition  would  decrease  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  Many  Asian 
nations  would  Interpret  our  stand  as  a  sur- 
render to  the  Red  Chinese  and  o\ur  position 
in  the  Far  Cast  would  suffer  ctxislderably. 
This  policy  would  also  serve  to  weaken  the 
influence  and  prestige  of  the  Nationalists. 

The  very  existence  of  the  NatlonaUsts  re- 
gime, backed  by  strong  UB.  support,  U  the 
only  hope  left  to  milWons  that  they  too  may 
some  day  be  freed  f nun  the  Communists.  If 
we  were  to  establish  relations  with  the  Chi- 
nese Reds,  other  nations  In  southeast  Asia 
might  think  they  should,  too.  This  would 
open  the  way  tor  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism in  southeast  Asia. 

We  should  not  forget  that  during  World 
War  n.  the  United  States  and  her  allies  In- 
cluding BuasU,  agreed  to  recognize  Chiang 
Kal-«hak's  MatloDaUst  Oovemment  of 
China.  Soppoee  we  were  to  tell  the  world 
that  we  oooslder  such  an  agreement  worth- 
IMS  as  tb*  Buestsns  did  by  supplying  the 
Chinese  Beck  with  wei^ions  during  thetr 
campaign  to  drive  Oxlang  tram,  tbe  main- 
land? If  we  displayed  actions  sucdi  as  those 
of  the  BaaHaiis.  would  we  stm  be  eonsldered 
tbe  leader  of  the  free  world?  Are  we  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  honor  and  trust  with  whl<di 


international  agreenunts  are  supposed  to  be 
held? 

The  question  of  reoognlatng  two  Chinas 
raises  another  quastloo— Would  such  a  step 
help  UJ3.  inter seu?  Such  a  relationship 
would  produce  no  tangible  benefits  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
but  it  would  be  of  significant  value  to  the 
Cblneee  Communists  in  their  efforts  to  en- 
gulf Asia.  The  expansion  of  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  a  large  power  such  as  that  of 
the  United  States  carries  with  it  not  only 
increased  acceas  to  International  ooxmcUs 
but  enhanced  International  standing  and  in- 
fluence. If  the  Codununlst  Oovemment  of 
China  is  denied  recognition,  this  regime  will 
be  greatly  handicapped. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Insisted  on  taking  Into 
consideration  the  morality  of  a  government 
befc»«  he  suggested  negoUatons.  "So  long 
ss  the  power  of  recognition  rests  with  me." 
he  stated,  "the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  will  refuse  to  extend  the  hand  of  wel- 
come to  anyone  who  obtains  power  by  treach- 
ery and  violence."  The  United  States  stands 
throughout  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  the  rights  of  ">»ti  Red 
Chins  stands  for  Just  the  oppoelte.  If  we 
recognized  Conuntmlst  China  we  would  lose 
face  in  the  eyesight  of  the  worldj  we  would 
forfeit  our  superior  status  on  the  Interna - 
tionsl  scene. 

How  would  the  fdmlsslon  of  Communist 
China  affect  the  United  Nations?  We  can 
see  bow  the  Soviet  Union  has  impaired  the 
Security  Council  by  their  veto  power  and 
Red  China  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
same  task.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
allowed  to  Join  the  ottier  Communist  mem- 
bwB,  the  United  Nations  would  be  lees  able 
to  function  in  the  future  than  at  the  pres- 
ent. 

"Harsh  and  beUigerent"  are  the  words  used 
by  President  Keanedy  to  deecrlbe  the  Red 
Chinese  attitude.  Are  we  to  reward  their 
record  of  aggreeaton,  brutality,  suppreesion, 
and  indifference  with  warmth  and  friendli- 
ness? It  has  been  said  of  the  people  of 
China.  "Life  is  cheap,  why  pay  for  expensive 
machinery  when  the  people  can  serve  as 
oxen."  With  more  than  700  million  slaves 
living  there,  this  might  be  true.  But  In  tbe 
course  of  history,  slavery  never  endured 
long — they  aroae,  threw  off  their  chains,  and 
conquered  their  masters.  Possibly  one  day 
the  people  of  China  will  do  this  and  when 
and  tr  It  happens,  I  am  sure  a  ssat  will  be 
reserved  for  them  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  suggest  that  untU  that  day  arrlvee  isola- 
tionism sgfkinst  China  Is  possibly  the  beet 
poUey  we  can  use  to  Insure  us  that  tomor- 
row will  oonae. 

Rzsolvxd:   Rxd  China  Shottld  Not  Be  Ad- 

MrrrxD  to  th«  Uirrrxo  Nations 

(By  Sue  Fobbus) 

The  question  is  should  Red  China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  or  should  we 
follow  our  preeent  policy  of  ignoring  her 
existence.  There  are  and  have  been  In  the 
past  14  years  many  arguments,  both  pro  and 
con.  concnnlng  this  question.  After  much 
research  and  thought  I  have  decided  that 
they  should  not  be  admitted  to  this  great 
world  organisation. 

I  base  my  decision  <»  the  following  argu- 
ments: 

First,  thsre  is  in  tlis  United  Nations'  Char- 
ter, a  clause  which  provides  that  an  appli- 
cant nation  be  peace  loving.  Is  Red  China 
peace  loving?  Mo.  We  knoiw  Red  China 
has  killed  appalling  numbers  of  Chinese,  en- 
slaved tens  of  muttons  of  her  own  people, 
waged  war  against  tlie  United  Nations  in  Ko- 
rea and  eoounltted  acts  of  ■ggissslisi  against 
her  nelghbars.  Kven  now  Bed  CUaa  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  ooeiUet  with  Russia  eoneemlng 
peaceful  ooaKtataaoa.  Bed  CMaa  wants  all- 
out  nuclear  war  In  order  ttiat  •onununlam 
might  rule  the  wiQild. 

As  for  belBff  a  peaceful  SfppUoant.  Bed 
China  Is  M  vaam»A  w  lOrttn  Lntlier  King 
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Is  .to  be  Governor  Wallace's  campaign  man- 
ager. 

Second,  thoee  who  want  Red  China  iivthe 
United  Nations  argue  that  she  is  Just  too  big 
and  too  powerful  for  lis  to  go  on  igncMlng 
and  that  two  Cliinas  exist  in  fact,  why  not 
In  diplomatic  practice? 

As  tar  two  Chinas,  both  the  nationalist 
and  Communists  claim  that  they  alone 
speak  for  all  Chinese.  Neither  side  has  ever 
shown  any  wlUlngneas  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  two  Chinas.  Many  Asian  nations 
would  Interpret  our  policy  of  two  Chinas  as  a 
surrender  to  Red  Chinese  might. 

Late  President  Kennedy  described  the  Red 
Chinese  attitude  as  being  harsh  and  belllg- 
erant.  He  stressed  that  the  United  States 
would  not  surrender  In  order  to  get  a  re- 
laxation of  International  tensions. 

Third,  some  argue  that  Important  inter- 
national agreements  are  meaningless  with- 
out Red  China's  recognition. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Red  Chinese  have  to 
be  In  the  U.N.'to  dlsciiss  international  ques- 
tions. The  United  States  has  decat  with  her 
on  many  occasions,  such  as.  over  the  Korean 
and  Indochina  armlstlcs.  reciprocal  renunci- 
ation of  force  and  for  the  release  of  our 
citizens.  We  have  then  been  able  to  accom- 
plish certain  things  without  recognizing  her 
and  we  can  do  so  In  tbe  fut\ire. 

Foiu^h,  one  of  the  most  comp>elIlng  rea- 
sons why  we  should  oppose  the  admission  of 
Red  China  is  the  simple  fact  that  if  Red 
China  does  come  Into  the  United  Nations, 
that  body  would  be  rendered  Ineffective  as 
a  world  organization. 

It's  entire  character  would  change,  Russia 
has  already  hamstnmg  the  Security  CouncU 
with  more  than  a  hundred  vetoes.  Imagine 
what  the  Soviet  Ualon  could  do  with  the 
help  of  an  alltlme  master  ftf  delay  and  deceit 
iu  negotiations.  Remember  that  the  Korean 
armistice  talks  dragged  out  for  2  years  In 
more  than  500  meetings. 

In  the  General  Assembly  Red  China's  lob- 
bying among  the  Asians.  Latin  Americans, 
and  Africans  could  help  the  Soviet  Union  get 
the  votes  needed  to  reorganize  the  United 
Nations  on  her  own  terms.  The  Secretary 
General  would  then  be  replaced  by  a  three- 
man  commission.  Each  would  have  a  veto. 
This  would  be  the  end  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  executive  power  that  sent  emer- 
gency aid  to  Korea,  the  Gaza  strip,  and  the 
Congo  would  be  no  more.  United  Nations 
wheels  would  come  to  a  complete  halt. 

Fifth.  If  we  helped  Red  China  into  the 
U.N.  we  would  face  grim  consequences  in  the 
Par  East.  Increased  military  equipment  or 
additional  economic  aid  could  hardly  retain 
allies  who  had  watched  the  greatest  free 
nation  In  the  world  give  in  to  the  Commu- 
nists. One  by  one  they  would  be  forced  to 
leave  us  to  make  peace  with  their  near  and 
powerful  neighbor.  Red  China. 

Quite  likely,  too.  the  supporters  of  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
would  soon  feel  that  otot  deployed  military 
forces  should  be  pulled  back  to  convince  oiu- 
new  associates  of  our  peaceful  Intentions. 
You  can  be  sure  that  as  we  moved  out,  the 
Communists  would  waste  no  time  moving  In. 
Before  we  knew  It.  we  would  be  back 
where  we  were  'on  December  8.  1941.  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  would  be  the 
most  catastrophic  event  since  Munich. 

None  of  this  is  Inevitable.  We  need  only 
time,  patience,  find  courage  to  win  In  Asia. 
Our  present  Asian  allies  are  courageous  and 
will  follow  courageous  leckdershlp  and  the 
mainland  Chinese  know  it. 

Just  because  the  Commimists  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  China  is  no  proof 
that  It  is  expressing  the  will  of  the  people. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  Hitler  at  the  height  of 
his  military  success  seemed  xmbeatable,  but 
when  the  collapse  did  come  In  Germany  what 
seemed  to  be  so  strong  on  the  outside  was 
actually  decaying  from  within.  There  had 
been  courageous  opposition  to  Hitler  at  all  ^ 


times.  TbiB  could  also  be  very  true  In  Bed 
China. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spokm  deolslvely  so.  this  subject  through 
their  representatives  In  Congress  before.  In 
the  Interest  of  our  national  survival  they 
must  do  so  again. 

They  must  make  certain  that  the  world 
knows  that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
not  betray  the  hopes  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  Asia  and  behind  the  bam.boo  curtain 
who  have  proved  that  they  have  the  will  and 
courage  to  resist  >communism.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  must  be  told 
that  they  have  to  choose;  that  this  1^  "either- 
or" — eithn-  Bed  China  as  a  member,  or  the 
United  States  as  a  member,  but  not  both. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  will  be  inevitable  only  when  we  cease 
to  fight. 

DeFKAT    OB   ViCTORT 

(By  Sandra  Bums) 
One  of  the  basic,  perennial  Issues  facing 
the  United  Nations  is  tbe  China  question. 
For  over  a  decade.  It  has  hung  over  the  or- 
ganization like  a  developing  thundercloud, 
and  today  the  forecast  Is  for  severe  squalls 
ahead. 

On  October  21,  1963,  the  General  Assembly, 
for  the  14th  consecutive  time,  opposed  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  In  place  of  Na- 
tionalist China.  For  the  last  14  years,  the 
United  States  has  managed  to  keep  Com- 
munist China  out  of  the  the  United  Nations. 
But  many  new  nations  do  not  oppose  Its 
admission  as  we  do.  and  some  experts  predict 
that  Its  entry  ts  Inevitable.  Palliu-e  on  our 
port  In  this  problem  would  be  a  fatal  error. 
It  would  mean  trouble  for  everybody  in  the 
Far  East.  To  bow  to  Red  China  would  de- 
moralize South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Chinese  on  Formosa. 

The  real  chance  of  a  new  war  Is  In  the  Far 
East.  America  has  kept  the  peace  larg^y  by 
a  policy  of  firmness  embodied  In  what  Is 
know  as  the  Elsenhower  resolution. 

Red  China  knows  we  have  drawn  a  line  in 
tihe  Far  East.     Will  we  defend  It? 

American  U.N.  ^Ambassador  A^lal  Steven- 
son expressed  his  -views  indlcaUng  a  belief 
that  Red  China  will  eventually  be  admitted 
to  the  U.N.  To  predict  It  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. 

Many  people  In  the  free  world  will  come 
to  regard  such  commmts  as  part  of  a  trend 
toward  t;he  abandonment  of  moral  force. 

It  is  not  customary  for  an  athletic  team 
to  go  into  a  game  announcing  In  advance 
that  Its  defeat  Is  Inevitable.  Where-  Is  our 
faith  In  the  power  of  American  Idealism? 
Why  do  we  concede  we  cannot  win  a  debate 
In  the  U.N.  on  the  merits  of  this  question? 
Has  Red  China  changed  since  the  U.N.  itself 
declared  by  formal  resolution  that  the  Pelp- 
Ing  regime  was  the  aggressor  in  Korea?  Have 
we  in  America  forgotten  the  157,000  casualties 
we  suffered  there?  Will  the  United  Nations 
have  any  real  Influence  In  the  world  If  It 
sacrifices  Its  own  self-respect  and  yields  to 
the  Communist  bloc?  The  late  President 
Kennedy  said  and  I  quote.  "The  United  Na- 
tions is  our  last  best  hope  in  an  age  where 
the  Instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the 
Instnunents  of  pefu;e."  If  we  admit  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  will  these  words  stUl  have 
any  meaning^? 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  we 
should  oppoee  the  admission  of  Red  China  as 
long  as  the  question  exists.  The  case  does 
not  rest  alone  on  the  fact  that  Red  China 
Is  an  aggressive  power;  that  she  has  made 
war  on  the  U.N.,  committed  aggression 
against  'Hbet  and  India,  and  today  U 
fomenting  trouble  and  violence  in  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  southeast  Asia,  "^eee 
facto  obviously  Bout  the  U.N.  Charter  re- 
qulremento  that  member  nations  must  be 
"peace  loving"  states. 

Tlie  case  against  Red  Chinese  admission 
resto  on  a  stronger  argxunent.    That  is  the 


stmi^e  fact  that  such  a  step  would  either 
.wreck  or  sraatUr  weaken  the  United  Nations. 
Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  of  that 
organization.  As  UJT.  Ambassador  Steven- 
son has  said,  and  I  quote,  "The  Peiping  re- 
gime, far  from  being  reformed  by  ito  ex- 
perience in  the  United  Nations,  would  be  en- 
couraged by  ito  success  in  galiUng  admission 
to  exert,  all  the  more  forcefully  by  threats 
and  maneuvers,  as  more  disruptive  and  de- 
moralizing infiuence  on  the  organization." 

The  admission  of  Communist  China  would 
encourage  our  enemies  in  the  Communist 
world  and  dishearten  our  friends  in  free 
Asia.  If  Red  China  were-  to  take  Nationalist 
China's  seat  on  the  UJf.  Security  Council, 
the  Commvmist  world  would  have  another 
powerful  means  to  obstruct  UJ«^.  proceed- 
ings with  the  veto.  Together  with  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countriee  of  Eastern  ETu- 
rope.  Communist  China  could  exploit  every 
opportunity  to  Impair  the  workings  of  the 
U.N.  in  every  area  where  Red  intrigue  is  at 
work. 

The  major  opposition  to  the  seating  of  Red 
China  is  the  fact  that  she  does  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  she  controls.  The  Red 
Chinese  government  U  an  outlaw  regime. 
Imposed  by  military  force,  It  is  neither 
democratic  not  representative. 

Thus  far,  during  ito  11-year  regime,  at 
least  120  mlUlon  Chinese  have  been  enslaved, 
and  more  than  8  million  murdered  In  so- 
called  purges.  Hundreds  of  missionaries  and 
religious  leaders  have  been  killed,  and  many 
foreign  clvUiftns,  including  U.S.  citizens,  im- 
prisoned. 

Those  ^ho  favor  UJf.  membership  for  Red 
China  muddy  the  question  by  urging  \ib  to 
recognize  "reality,"  the  world  "as  It  Is."  The 
rising  incidence  of  cancer  is  also  a  reality. 
But  does  this  mean  we  should  accept  it  and 
not  do  something  about  it? 

Analysis  of  the  recent  UJJ.  General  As- 
sembly vote  postponing  discussion  of  Red 
China's  membership  Indicated  that  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  may  soon  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  U.N.  that  now  favors 
West  over  the  East,  and  bring  about  the 
eventual  admission  of  Red  China  whether  we 
approve  or  not. 

In  this  case,  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States,  would  do  weU  to  review  and 
possibly  revamp  Ite  position.  If  the  United 
States  is  foh;ed  to  use  ito  veto  for  the  time 
to  bar  Red  China's  membership,  then  our 
entire  position  in  the  UJI.  and  o\ir  prestige 
throughout  the  world  will  be  seriously  hxirt. 

An  American  statesman  once  made  this 
plea  and  I  quote: 

"Moral  power  can  be  a  powerful  force  in 
the  world.  That  is  not  a  mere  pious  hope. 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  every  realist  through- 
out history.  It  was  Napoleon  who  said  that 
*ln  war.  moral  consideration  makes  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  game.'  It  was  Admiral  Vfi^hntn 
who  said  that  phjrsical  force  was  useful  only 
•to  give  moral  Ideals  time  to  take  root.  •  •  •• 

"The  need  Is  for  more  effective  political  use 
of  moral  power.  The  moral  law,  happily,  is 
a  universal  law." 

These  words  of  the  late  John  Foster  Dul- 
les, In  a  paper  submitted  to  tJie  Amsterdam 
Assembly  of  the  World  CoimcU  of  Churches 
in  September  1948,  are  as  valid  today  ias  when 
they  were  written. 

Why  should  we  retreat  on  the  moral  Issue 
•f  Red  China?  Why  can't  we  convince  our 
allies  that  Idealism  wins  far  more  battles 
than  materialism? 

The  late  President  Lennedy  at  his  first 
news  conference  said,  and  I  quote,  "There  has 
been  a  rather  belligerent  attitude  expressed 
toward  us  in  recent  days  by  the  Chinese 
Communista." 

This  is  not  the  road  to  peact  but  the  road 
to  ,war.  Defeatism  on  one  side  causes  the 
enemy  to  miscalculate  to  assimiie  we  will  not 
fight  for  oxir  policies. 

What  is  needed  is  not  defeatism,  but  a 
oounteroffenslve    in   behalf    of    idealism,    a 
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ducts  the  AJbert  RaItm  apew^  cora*«t 

at  which  time  youn«  or»tors  h"^^  on  a 
given  subject  Rnd  are  awmrded  accorrtlnir 
to  their  abilitlea.  Th]»  year'!*  subject 
was  'Should  R«d  China  Be  AdmitUxl  u> 
the  United  Nation* ''"  and  I  beUevf  \J\c 
three  winning  speeches  are  nf  !n?.rrrst  U) 
my  colle«tfue«  These  sptxx-hr.s  show 
what  our  youth  [a  thinking  on  thLn  sub- 
ject and  thLLs  axe  worthy  of  -.xiv  ntUT-.- 
Uon 

This  year  all  three  winners  »f»rv  vou.'^.jf 
ladiM.  First  place  went  U>  Mi.vs  Ol-nida 
Waahln«?ton.  dauuhUr  of  Mr  und  Mr^ 
Tommy  Washington.  Sprtmrri::**  Ala  : 
second  prize  went  Iol  Mrs.  Slu?  1^)66 u.s 
Oadsden.  Ala.;  and  ^ird  place  waj  won 
by  Miss  Sandra  Buma."  cauKhtcr  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B  C  Bxirha.  Oadaden 

P^>llowln«  are  the  thxee  prtzrwinnln*; 
speeches  delivered  at  ^nead  CoIU^Ke  on 
May  19.  19«4.  In  the  Albert  RAln.s  .'?p»>ech 
contest : 

SHOtru)  RxD  CHtNA  Ba  AoMrrTKD  •n>  th« 

XjtrTTwD  Nattojis 

(By  Olenda  Sue  WMhln^ton  » 

"Communism  la  not  tove.'  saUl  Ma.'  Tie- 
tung.  head  of  the  CnmmunUt  Parry  in  Chin* 
"Communism  is  but  a  hammer  we  use  Vj 
destroy  our  enemies  "•  It  ha«  ty^-n  shewn 
that  Red  Chinas  goal  is  ths  df^trirtton  of 
her  enemies  The  prraof  of  this  U  the  bnuih 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  sneak  attaok  xiaed 
against  India,  or  war  such  as  she  f,,rr»Kl  in 
Korea.  Agaln.it  srjch  a  nation  as  this,  a 
buffer  must  be  maintained  or  there  might 
build  up  the  poaalbUlty  of  a  world  war  in 

We  And  ourselTea  cooTronted  with  a  very 
serious  question  and  one  that  wiu  havs  to 
be  answered  by  our  generation — Should  Red 
China  be  admitted  aa  a  member  of  tha  Cnlted 
NaUons?  In  1945.  when  the  Republic  of 
China  waa  awarded  aeata  In  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Aaaembly  of  the  United 
Watlona.  the  country  waa  being  run  by  tha 
Nationalist  Oovemment.  headed  by  OiUng 
Kal-ahek.  This  regime,  now  located  on  the 
laland  ot  Pormoea.  still  lUla  thaae  places  in 
the  United  Nations  while  the  Communist 
gOTarnmant.  which  controls  tha  mainland, 
la  azcludad.  Both  tha  NaUonallats  and  the 
Oommunlsta  claim  they  alone  speak  for 
China.  It  haa  been  auggeated  that  a  "TVo 
Chlnaa"  poUcy  might  be  adopted  and  that 
both  would  occupy  seau  In  the  United  Na- 
Uona.  However,  neither  the  Nattonailat  nor 
the  Oonununlst  would  accept  such  a  pidlcy. 
Zr  tha  United  SUtea  did  recogniaa  thla  type 
policy  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  thla 
racognitton  would  decraaae  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  govemmanta.  Many  AsUn 
natlnna  would  Latarpret  our  stand  aa  a  sur- 
render to  the  Red  Chlneee  and  our  poatUon 
In  the  Par  Beat  would  suifar  considerably. 
Thla  policy  would  alao  serve  to  weaken  the 
Influapce  and  praatlga  of  the  Natlonallata. 

The  very  ezlatanea  of  the  Nationalists  re- 
gime, backed  by  strong  UB.  aupport.  la  the 
only  hope  left  to  milWooa  that  they  too  may 
Bomc  day  ba  Creed  from  the  OoomiunUta.  If 
we  were  to  establish  relatione  with  the  Cbl- 
neee  Bade,  other  nations  in  aouthaast  Asia 
might  think  they  should,  too.  Thla  would 
OP*"'^  *!»•  way  for  the  expanalcn  of  com- 
munlam  in  southeaat  Aala. 

We  should  not  forget  that  during  World 
War  ZZ.  the  United  8tafeea  and  her  alllee  tn- 
dwUng  BuaaU.  agreed  to  rMsognlae  Chiang 
Kal-«taak'a  NatlooaUat  Oovemment  of 
China.  Bappoaa  we  were  to  taD  the  world 
tha*  wa  omaldar  auch  an  agreement  worth- 
••••  ■•  tha  BwBBlana  did  by  aupplylng  the 
Chlnaaa  Ba*  with  waapuua  during  thetr 
caapnlgB  to  drtve  Chiang  from  ttia  main- 
land? If  we  dlq>layed  actlona  such  aa  thcae 
o«  tha  BuBlaiia.  wouM  we  atm  be  eonatdared 
•*>•  »— ^"g  ot  the  trm  world?  Are  we  to  turn 
our  bMka  on  tba  hooor  and  trust  with  which 


are  euppcaed  to  be 


IntarnatJitnai 
he«dT 

T^ia  quaation  of  ranngnlali^  two  Chlnaa 
raijwa  another  quae  ttcn-- Would  auch  a  stap 
help  X3A  intereasaT  ^Kh  a  ralationahip 
WMuld  pmdooa  no  taw^bla  baoeAta  to  the 
Uni'.«d  HtaUM  w  to  the  free  world  aa  a  whole 
but  It  wiiuld  be  nt  stgnlflcant  value  to  the 
C3\inmm  0«mnuntaU  tn  thetr  afforta  to  en- 
fr^f  As«a  The  expanatoo  of  dipUxnaUc  rec- 
ij^niuon  by  a  large  power  auch  aa  that  of 
the  ITiut*!  SUtea  carrtea  with  tt  no«  only 
t^.-n^ailed  at-cfiaa  to  I nW' national  councils 
but  enhanced  IntemaUooal  alandlng  and  In- 
auenr«  If  th«  CSnrtvmunlat  Oovemment  iJ 
CJ'.lna  lj<  denied  recognlUon.  this  regime  will 
be  fTf^kiiy  ruuidlcapped 

W  »xln»w  Wilson  Irutated  on  taking  Inti^ 
conaideratl.n  the  morality  of  a  government 
bef  *»  he  suggeeted  ncgDUatcau.  "So  loriK 
■a  'M»  p.twTT  of  recognition  raata  with  me,  • 
he  stated,  "the  Government  of  the  United 
St*t*a  win  refuse  to  extend  the  hand  of  wel- 
^>nir  '..  xn-f'^nr  wlio  obtains  power  by  treach- 
ery an<l  violence  "  The  United  Statee  stands 
Uinmghout  the  world  aa  a  aymbo4  erf  free- 
d»>cn.  liberty  and  the  rtghu  of  man.  Red 
China  stands  for  Juat  the  oppoalte.  If  we 
n>cii«nlr.ed  C<xiun  unlet  China  wa  would  loae 
face  in  the  eyesight  of  the  w«orld;  we  would 
fi*-rett  our  superior  status  on  tha  Interna- 
tlcNva4  scene 

Hi>w  would  the  admlael.TO  of  OommunUt 
China  affect  the  United  Nattona?  We  can 
see  how  the  Soviet  Union  haa  Unpaired  the 
Perurlty  Counci^hw  their  veto  power  and 
Red  China  wrml<|H  able  to  aocomptlsh  the 
wine  laak.  If  theThlneee  Communists  were 
alkTwed  tn  ]<iln  the  other  Communlat  mem- 
ber*, the  United  Nations  would  be  leea  able 
to  function  la  the  future  than  at  the  pree- 
ent. 

Harsh  and  belllgerenf  are  the  words  used 
by  Preetdent  Kennedy  to  deacrlbe  the  Red 
Chlnewe  attitude  Are  we  to  reward  their 
record  n<  aggreealon.  brutality,  auppreealon. 
and  Indifference  with  warmth  and  frtendll- 
neaa'>  It  haa  been  aald  of  the  people  of 
China.  '"Ufe  la  cheap,  why  pay  for  expensive 
machinery  when  the  people  can  serve  aa 
oK^n."  With  more  than  700  nUUlon  alaves 
living  there.  thU  might  be  true.  But  In  the 
oourse  of  hlatory.  slavery  never  endured 
long  -they  aroee.  threw  off  thalr  chains,  and 
conquered  their  maatera  Poaalbly  one  day 
the  people  o*  China  will  do  thla  and  when 
and  tf  It  taappena.  I  am  sure  a  aaat  will  be 
reserved  for  them  In  the  United  Nations. 
I  Buggeat  that  untu  that  day  arrlvee  lada- 
Uoolani  againat  China  la  poaalbly  the  beet 
policy  we  can  uee  to  Inaure  ua  that  tomor- 
wlU 


R*ft<M.VTo     Rko  China   Shottu)  Not  Be   Ad- 

MrrrxB  to  ma  Uwrrxn  Nations 

(By  Sue  Pobbua) 

The  queeUon  la  should  Red  China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  NaUona  or  ahould  we 
follow  our  preaent  policy  of  Ignoring  her 
aziatence.  There  are  and  have  been  In  the 
past  14  years  many  argumanta.  both  pro  and 
oon.  concerning  thla  queaUon.  After  much 
research  and  thought  I  have  decided  that 
they  ahould  not  be  admlttad  to  thu  great 
world  organiaatloo. 

I  base  my  declaUm  on  tha  following  argu- 
menta. 

First,  there  la  In  tha  United  NaUona'  Char- 
ter, a  clauae  which  prorldea  that  an  appli- 
cant nation  ba  paaoe  loving.  la  Red  China 
peace  loving?  No^  Wa  know  Rad  China 
haa  killed  appalling  ntimbara  ot  Chlneaa,  en- 
aUved  tena  of  mllMona  of  her  own  people. 
waged  war  agalnat  tha  XTnttad  Nattona  In  Ko- 
rea and  ootnmlttad  acta  of  aiinailiai  agalnrt 
bar  neigh  bora.  Bvan  now  Bad  CUna  to  an- 
gagad  In  a  ooolUet  with  Btaala  eoooamlng 
peaceful  iiiwilala«ua.  Bad  OMaa  wanta  aO- 
out  nudaar  war  m  erdar  that  •«»»*»««»» tow^ 
might  rule  tha  world. 

Aa  fcr  being  a  paaeaful  apfilSoaat.  Bad 
China  to  «•  quaMdad  aa  Martin  Luther  mng 
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U  to  be  Governor  Wallace's  campaign  man- 

Second,  thoae  who  want  Red  China  lik  the 
United  Nations  argue  that  she  U  Just  too  big 
and  too  powerful  for  us  to  go  on  Ignoring 
and  that  two  Chliuw  exist  In  fact,  why  not 
in  diplomaUc  pracUce? 

As  for  two  Chinas,  both  the  naUonalUt 
and  CccnmunlsU  claim  that  they  alone 
speak  for  all  Chlneee  Neither  side  has  ever 
shown  any  wllllngnees  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  two  Chinas  Uany  Asian  nations 
would  Interpret  our  policy  of  two  Chlnaa  as  a 
surrender  to  Red  Chlneee  might. 

Late  Prealdent  Kennedy  described  the  Red 
Chlneee  atUtude  aa  being  harsh  and  belllg- 
erant  He  atreeaed  that  the  United  SUtea 
would  not  surrender  In  order  to  get  a  re- 
laxaUon  of  IntemaUonal  tensions 

Third,  some  argue  that  Important  Inter- 
national agreemenu  are  meanlnglees  with- 
out Red  China's  reoognlUon 

I  do  not  believe  the  Red  Chlneee  have  to 
be  In  the  U  N  to  discuss  International  ques- 
tions The  United  SUtee  has  detilt  with  her 
on  many  occaalona.  such  as,  over  the  Korean 
and  Indochina  armistice,  reciprocal  renuncl- 
auon  of  force  and  for  the  releiMe  of  our 
cltlaens  We  have  then  been  able  to  accom- 
plish certain  things  without  recognizing  her 
and  we  can  do  so  in  the  future 

Fourth,  one  of  the  moet  compelling  rea- 
sons why  we  should  oppose  the  admission  of 
Fl*<l'^hlna  Is  the  simple  fact  that  If  Red 
China  does  come  Into  the  United  Nations, 
that  body  would  be  rendered  Ineffective  as 
a  world  organl?Atlon 

It  8  entire  character  would  change.  Russia 
has  already  hamstrung  the  Security  Council 
with  nrK>re  than  a  hundred  vetoes.  Imagine 
what  the  Soviet  Ualon  could  do  with  the 
he.p  of  an  alltlme  master  ftf  delay  and  deceit 
.li  negouatlons.  Remember  that  the  Korean 
armistice  talks  dragged  out  for  3  years  In 
more  than  500  meetings. 

In  the  General  Assembly  Re^d  China's  lob- 
bying among  the  Asians.  Latin  Americana, 
and  Africans  could  help  the  Soviet  Union  get 
the  votes  needed  to  reorganize  the  United 
Nations  on  her  own  terms.  The  Secretary 
General  would  then  be  replaced  by  a  three- 
man  commission.  Elach  would  have  a  veto. 
This  would  be  the  end  of  the  United  Na- 
tions The  executive  power  that  sent  emer- 
gency aid  to  Korea,  the  Gaza  strip,  and  the 
Congo  would  be  no  more.  United  Nations 
wheels  would  come  to  a  complete  halt 

Fifth  If  we  helped  Red  China  Into  the 
U  N  we  would  face  grim  consequences  In  the 
Piir  East  Increased  military  equipment  or 
additional  economic  aid  could  hardly  retain 
allies  who  had  watched  the  greatest  free 
nation  In  the  world  give  In  to  the  Commu- 
rtlsts  One  by  one  they  woyld  be  forced  to 
leave  us  to  make  peace  with  their  near  and 
powerful  nelRhbor.  Red  China. 

Quite  likely,  too.  the  supporters  of  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
would  soon  feel  that  our  deployed  military 
forces  should  be  pulled  back  to  convince  our 
new  associates  of  our  peaceful  Intentions. 
You  can  be  sure  that  ae  we  moved  out.  the 
CommunlsU  would  waste  no  time  moving  in. 

Before  we  knew  tt.  we  would  be  back 
where  we  were  on  December  8,  1941.  Red 
Chinas  admission  to  the  UN  would  be  the 
mo,«!t  catastrophic  event  since  Munich. 

None  of  this  Is  Inevitable.  We  need  only 
time,  patience,  and  courage  to  win  In  Asia. 
Our  present  Asian  allies  are  courageoiis  and 
will  follow  courageoua  leadership  and  the 
mainland  Chlneee  know  It. 

Jvist  becauae  the  Communists  are  In  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  China  Is  no  proof 
that  It  Is  expreealng  the  wUl  of  the  people 
Let  us  not  forget  that  HlUer  at  the  height  of 
his  military  suocesa  seemed  unbeatable,  but 
when  the  oollapae  did  come  in  Germany  what 
seemed  to  be  ao  strong  on  the  outalde  waa 
actually  decaying  from  within.  There  had 
been  courageoua  c^poalUon  to  Hitler  at  all 
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tlmea.  Thto  oould  alao  be  rery  true  In  Bad 
China. 

Tha  pao|»to  of  the  United  Stataa  hava 
apokan  deotalTBly  an  thto  aub}eet  through 
their  repraaaotaUvaa  In  COngreaa  before.  In 
the  Intareat  of  our  national  aurrlval  they 
muat  do  ao  again. 

They  muat  make  certain  that  the  world 
knowa  that  tha  United  Statea  of  America  wlU 
not  betray  tha  hopaa  of  the  mllllona  of  peo- 
ple In  AaU  and  behind  the  bcunboo  curtain 
who  have  proved  that  they  have  the  will  and 
courage  to  raalat  conununlam.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  must  be  told 
that  they  have  to  chooae;  that  thla  to  "elther- 
or"— either  Rad  China  aa  a  member,  ot  the 
United  Statea  aa  a  member,  but  not  both. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Natlona  will  be  Inevitable  only  when  we  cease 
to  fight. 

DXFKAT    OR    ViCTORT 

(By  Sandra  Bums) 

One  of  the  baalc.  perennial  Issues  facing 
the  United  NaUona  Is  the  China  quesUon. 
Por  over  a  decade.  It  has  hung  over  the  or- 
g&nlzatloQ  like  a  developing  thundercloud, 
and  today  the  forecast  Is  for  severe  squalls 
ahead. 

On  October  21.  1963.  the  General  Aseembly. 
for  the  14th  oonaecutlve  time,  opposed  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  In  place  of  Na- 
tionalist China.  For  the  last  14  years,  the 
United  SUtea  haa  managed  to  keep  Com- 
munist China  out  of  the  the  United  Nations. 
But  many  new  nations  do  not  oppoee  Its 
admission  aa  we  do.  and  some  experts  predict 
that  Ite  entry  ta  inevitable.  Failure  on  our 
part  In  thto  problem  would  be  a  faUl  error. 
It  would  mean  trouble  for  everybody  In  the 
Par  East.  To  bow  to  Red  China  would  de- 
morallae  South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Chlneae  on  Formosa. 

The  real  chance  of  a  new  war  is  In  the  Par 
East.  America  haa  kept  the  peace  largely  by 
a  policy  of  flnnness  embodied  In  what  to 
know  aa  the  Elsenhower  resolution. 

Red  China  knows  we  have  drawn  a  line  in 
tihe  Far  Eaat.     Will  we  defend  it? 

American  U.N.  Ambassador  AlJlal  Steven- 
son expressed  hto  views  Indicating  a  belief 
that  Red  China  wlU  eventually  be  admitted 
to  the  U.N.  To  predict  it  to  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. 

Many  people  In  the  free  vrorld  will  come 
to  regard  such  comments  as  i>art  of  a  trend 
toward  the  abandonment  of  moral  fcwce. 

It  to  not  customary  for  an  athletic  team 
to  go  Into  a  game  announcing  In  advance 
that  lU  defeat  to  Inevlteble.  Where-  to  our 
faith  In  the  power  of  American  Idealism? 
Why  do  we  concede  we  cannot  win  a  debate 
In  the  U.N.  on  the  merits  of  thto  question? 
Has  Red  China  changed  since  the  U.N.  Itself 
declared  by  fcHinal  resolution  that  the  Help- 
ing regime  was  the  aggressor  In  Korea?  Have 
we  m  America  forgotten  the  157,000  casualties 
we  suffered  there?  WUl  the  United  Nations 
have  any  real  Influence  In  the  world  if  It 
sacrlflcee  lU  own  self-respect  and  yields  to 
the  Communist  bloc?  The  late  President 
Kennedy  aald  and  I  quote,  "The  United  Na- 
tlona  Is  our  last  best  hope  In  an  age  where 
the  InstJTmients  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the 
Instrumente  of  peace."  If  we  admit  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  will  these  words  stUl  have 
any  meaning,? 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  we 
should  oppoee  the  admission  of  Red  China  as 
long  as  the  qtiesUon  extots.  The  case  does 
not  reat  alone  on  the  fact  that  Red  China 
to  an  aggreeslve  power;  tha«  she  has  made 
war  on  the  U.N..  committed  aggneslon 
against  Tibet  and  India,  and  today  to 
fomenting  trouble  and  violence  In  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  southeast  Asia.  ':Chese 
facto  obviously  Bout  th«  UJI.  Charter  re- 
qulremenU  that  member  nations  must  be 
"peace  loving"  sUtea. 

The  caae  against  Red  Chlneee  admission 
rests  on  a  strongw  argument.    That  to  the 


simple  fact  that  such  a  step  would  either 
wreck  or  greatlj  weaken  tha  United  Nations. 

Nothing  coxild  be  more  deatructlve  of  that 
organization.  Aa  UJf.  AmhaaaadOT  Steven- 
son has  aald.  and  I  quote.  "Tha  Pelplng  re- 
gime, far  from  being  reformed  by  lu  ex- 
perience In  the  United  Nations,  would  be  en- 
couraged by  ito  success  in  gaining  admission 
to  exert,  all  the  more  forcefully  by  threats 
and  maneuvers,  as  more  disruptive  and  de- 
moralizing Influence  on  the  organization." 

The  admission  of  Communtot  China  would  ' 
encourage  our  enemies  In  the  Communtot 
world  and  dishearten  our  friends  in  free 
Asia.  If  Red  China  were,  to  take  Nationalist 
China's  seat  on  the  UJJ.  Security  Coimcil, 
the  Communist  world  would  have  another 
powerful  means  to  obstruct  U2J.  proceed- 
ings with  the  veto.  Together  with  Russia 
and  the  satellite  cotm tries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Communtot  China  could  exploit  every 
opportunity  to  impair  the  workings  of  the 
U.N.  In  every  area  where  Red  intrigue  to  at 
work. 

The  major  opposition  to  the  seating  of  Red 
China  to  the  fact  that  she  does  not  r^resent 
the  will  of  the  people  she  controls.  The  Red 
Chinese  government  to  an  outlaw  regime. 
Imposed  by  mUltary  force,  it  to  neither 
democratic  not  represenUtive. 

Thus  far,  during  its  11-year  regime,  at 
least  120  mlUion  Chinese  have  been  enslaved, 
and  more  than  8  million  murdered  in  so- 
called  purges.  Hundreds  of  missionaries  and 
religious  leaders  have  been  kUled,  and  many 
foreign  clvUl»ns.  Including  U.S.  citizens.  Im- 
prisoned. 

Those  ^ho  favor  U.N.  membership  for  Red 
China  muddy  the  question  by  urging  us  to 
recognize  "reality,"  the  world  "as  It  to."  The 
rUlng  Incidence  of  cancer  to  also  a  reality. 
But  does  thto  mean  we  should  accept  It  and 
not  do  something  about  it? 

Analysto  of  the  recent  UJJ.  General  As- 
sembly vote  postponing  discussion  of  Red 
China's  membership  indicated  that  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  may  soon  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  U.N.  that  now  favors 
West  over  the  East,  and  bring  about  the 
eventual  admission  of  Red  China  whether  we 
approve  or  not. 

In  this  case,  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  SUtes,  would  do  well  to  review  and 
possibly  revamp  Ite  position.  If  the  United 
SUtes  to  forced  to  use  Ite  veto  for  the  time 
to  bar  Red  China's  membership,  then  our 
entire  position  in  the  UJI.  and  our  prestige 
throughout  the  world  will  be  seriously  hurt. 

An  American  sUtesman  once  made  thto 
plea  and  I  quote: 

"Moral  power  can  be  a  powerful  force  In 
the  world.  That  to  not  a  mere  pious  hope. 
It  to  the  Judgment  of  every  realtot  through- 
out history.  It  was  Napoleon  who  said  tiiat 
'In  war,  moral  consideration  makes  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  game.'  It  was  Admiral  Maham 
who  said  that  physical  force  was  useful  only 
'to  give  moral  ideato  time  to  take  root.  •  •  •• 

"The  need  to  for  more  rtfectlve  political  use 
of  moral  power.  The  moral  law,  happily  to 
a  universal  law." 

These  words  of  the  late  John  Poster  E>ul- 
les,  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  of  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
in  September  1948,  are  as  valid  today  as  when 
they  were  written. 

Why  should  we  retreat  on  the  moral  issue 
•f  Red  China?  Why  can't  we  convince  our 
allies  that  idealism  wins  far  more  battles 
than  materialism? 

The  late  President  L-ennedy  at  hto  first 
news  conference  said,  and  I  quote,  "There  has 
been  a  rather  belligerent  atUtude  expressed 
toward  us  in  recent  days  by  the  Chinese 
Communtote." 

Thto  to  not  the  road  to  peace  but  the  road 
to  ,war.  Defeatism  on  one  side  causes  the 
enemy  to  miscalculate  to  assume  we  will  not 
fight  for  our  policies. 

What  to  needed  to  not  defeatism,  but  a 
counteroffenslTB    in   behalf   of   idealism,   a 
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moral  power.    Othar- 

Jnlted  NatkMM  tnA- 

oalj   fOvoe  that  oui 

t  ue  who  want  to  ee* 

In  Btrencth  thould 

Bed  Chin*  out.    Ad- 

to  the  UJ«.   wlU   be 

to  fight. 


D.y 


I  IK^RISKNTATTVBS 

June  3.  1994 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  1  It.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  It  WM  my  prtvUe  ze  to  participate  In 
the  B7th  annual  Ma  oorlal  Day  exercl«ee 
at  the  AntleUm  Ni  tlonal  Cemetery  in 
Sharpaburs.  Md.  T  le  exerdees  were  or- 
sanlaed  and  oondrcted  by  Antletam 
Post  No.  236.  Ameilcan  Lesion,  under 
the  Bopenrleion  of  1  "oet  Commander  E. 
DonaM  Hlnton.  Ch  airman  of  the  day's 
events  was  the  caiable  Mrs.  P.  Leon 
Camataan  with  Jose  ph  B.  Ouiney  again 
senrlng  as  host  and  e  kaster  of  ceremonies. 

Two  new  mormme  its  being  erected  on 
the  Antletam  battle!  eld  by  the  Delaware 
ClTll  War  Centenni  A  Commission  were 
dedicated  by  the  I  bnorable  Elbert  N. 
Canrel.  Oovemor  of  Delaware.  Other 
participants  In  the  program  were  the 
Honorable  Geerte  L  Radcliffe.  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  C  vll  War  Centennial 
Commission;  Harol  I  L  Iiessem.  super- 
intendent of  the  An  ietam  National  Bat- 


tlefldd  Site;  Georse 


regional  director,  n^tlfxial  park  serrlce; 


Trinity    Lutha-an 
the   RohrersTlIs 
ndependent    Honor 

De- 


Rev.    Charles    Birz 
Church.   Sharpsburf 
Band:     and    ths 
Guard  from  Booosbfaro.  Md. 

Thomas  M.  MoCiJl.  commander 
partment  of  Maryla  k1.  American  Legion, 
gave  the  main  addzess  at  the  afternoon 
cereooctiles.  His  words  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  m '  colleagxies  and  are 
herewith  Inserted  li   the  Rbcosd 

rr  TwoKAa  l^ .  UCCau..  ComfAjniak 
or      hiAMTUun,      Am^ucaj* 


Laoioif 


tlks 


t< 


meanlag 
reef]  rnuttlon 


deTc  tlon 


We  ere  here  on 
for  reverent  tribute 
who  fell  to  that  thU 
living  and  meanlngfi^ 
ernment  for  the 

The  deepest 
hold  for  us  la  a 
and  hearta  In  our  day 
of  the  faith  and 
aur  nation. 

The  obaerrance 
■acred  trust  to 
Legion.  We  believe 
the  Itfe  of  Amerlcs 
and  understand  our 
the  blaeslngs  that 
■atlon. 

Too  and  I.  from 
draw  new  courage  to 
the  preeent.    f^v  tn 
World  War  n  to  the 
a  troubled  world 

also  with  this 
r  detennlnatia 
confidently  the 
sure  to  bring. 


the 


A.  Palmer,  ssslstant 


ICemonal  Day.   10e4. 

the  memory  of  heroes 

Ifatlon  might  stand  as  a 

■ymbd  of  free  gov- 

d  for  all  time. 

th*t  this   day   can 

In  OTir  minds 

IS  free  men  and  women 

of  thoee  heroes  to 


Memorial    Day    Is    a 
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Oar  young  men.  alocig  with  thslr  Ir^dcrs 
whose 'm«ttle  was  tasted  Ln  earlier  wan.  face 
nsw  demands  for  eourage  In  the  deltas  hills. 
and  JuBgles  of  Vlstnsxa.  In  the  moootooous 
and  dusty  hills  of  Korea  as  they  ■tand  Buard 
In  an  area  that  has  ciaimsd  much  AxnerlcAn 
treasure.  Treasure  both  In  xnAnhood  and 
materUtl. 

Here  are   the  outpoets   of   the   fre*   wtifld 
Here    are    the    gray    or    hard-to-denne    ar<>as 
where  even  the  U-oubled  pear*  could  br  l<«t 
U  the  alert  on  the  part  of  the  UrUl«J  States 
and   her   allies  were   nxlsaini; 

Here  our  troops  aid  local  forces  In  fl*{htlng 
subversion  and  Insurgency — twin  elenvnU* 
of  troubls  that  have  defied  modi'ru  arnUra 
and  destroyed  the  wUl  ot  many  p*«.pl»» 
This  Is  a  type  of  actloin  by  the  C.imniunliiUi 
that  Is  at  onoe  as  old  as  the  hUtory  >>f  war- 
fare and  as  new  as  today 

Here  we  have  a  tvew  br''*^!  of  n-.'^ii  tut 
soldiers.  Here  beside  a  vajlety  rj  hard-l.)- 
come-by  skills,  our  new  suldi*r  niist  ruK 
only  know  how  to  Qljjht  pr'.flciei.tly  but 
understand  why  he  flgtiu  as  wpll  Th*-  mrn- 
tal  and  physical  teats  these  mm  fare  are  at 
ttOMs  more  den\andlns  than  more  convn- 
tlonal  warfare      The  human   tr>ll   u   tr-tnlc 

These  sentinels  In  these  outposts  of  fr^^- 
dom  die  almost  dally  Their  deatlis  are  the 
lonely  ones  of  men  far  away  fr'xn  hopi^  and 
lovsd  onee.  Pnrtunately  their  deaths  have 
to  date  been  limited  In  number'  But  th^y 
are  grim  reminders  fr>r  us 

The  deaths  of  these  her»Tes  remind  lui 
today — Just  as  heroes  past  do-  that  fre««<l.»m 
has  come  to  us  with  a  costly  price  tag  In 
hunuui  and  material  expenditure  Prf^erv- 
Ing  freedom  will  nerer  rome  at  a  burgala 
price  ruture  generations,  unfortunstely 
are  not  likely  to  find  the  chanenffe  any  le<ui 
demand  lni( 

Ws  believe  It  the  solemn  obllipitlnn  of 
those  who  have  lived  throtjfh  our  NaUnn  n 
wars  to  take  this  occasion  an  this  M^ni'TU; 
Day  to  remind  the  Nation  youth  ari<l  adult 
alike — of  the  sacrince  that  has  Nr^-n  rr.;  i!rf.l 
to  p)rss««rv»  the  prieeleas  herltac*  -h.it  wo 
share  today  as  AmerlcaiM 

It  Is  all  ths  more  taiportant  that  we  put 
forth  this  remlader  oa  thU  Msmnrla!  r>ny 
1964.  because  a  new  generation  ««snds  on 
the  threshold  of  maturity  arwl  rtvu-  resfion- 
BlbUtty  Prom  this  new  greneratl  n  §  rank.'t 
m  a  brief  time  that  will  seers  aJl  Uxi  soc.n. 
win  come  ths  leaders  of  Amerloa  tomorrow 
To  them  will  be  entrusted  the  helm  r,t  the 
Ship  of  State  and  Its  awesome  responsl- 
bUltlee. 

Time  erases  memories,  we  know  We  kn.^w 
also  that  this  rising  young  genecaMon  hivs 
no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  hormm  r4 
war  World  War  I.  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  srar  are  for  this  new  gsneratlon 
Just  chapters  In  thstr  history  books 

Dad  may  have  flown  a  B-ae  In  World  War 
n  or  the  Korean  war  He  may  have  served 
aboard  a  FT  bbal  tn  some  South  Parmo  are« 
that  had  an  exotic  name  and  Itrtie  elj>^ 
Or  he  may  have  shouldered  a  rifle  In  the 
BatUe  of  the  Bulge  or  at  K>me  •p'^t  dubh«>(1 
the  Punchbowl  or  Porkchop  Hill  B  it  es- 
sentiJklly  for  the  young  oreneratlon  thme  are 
renuyte  events,  well  apart  from  his  world 
for  this  we  are  grsteful  to  our  fi<<l  Our 
prayer  la  that  such  a  fate  as  Involvement  in 
a  major  o^  even  minor  war  shall  not  be- 
fall thBT^en  era  tlon  W«  pray  that  these 
young  Ihen  and  young  women  in  roles  of 
leadership  to  oome  might  be  able  to  devote 
their  talents  and  their  Matlon  s  wealth  to 
further  positive,  uninterrupted  building  of 
their  country  la  a  world  that  might  come  to 
know  war  only  remotely  from  the  pages  of 
htatory 

But  good  sense  and  the  will  to  survive 
demands  that  we  must  be  reaJlaUc  tn  a 
world  th»t  requiree  the  facing  of  real  facts 
now  and  on  our  tomorrows.  We  must  con- 
sider a  foe  that  Is  cruelly  real  A  foe  that 
threatens    our    very    existence    as    a    nation 


and  the  exUtence  of  our  neighbors  In  the 
frrr  world  A  patient  but  powerful  foe  that 
would  swamp  us  under  the  minute  our  guiirfl 
was  even  momentarily  dropped,  or  our  wi;i 
to    resist    the    Communist    prey   leeeened 

Against  this  dark  background,  ws  mu.'^r 
on  this  rxTtiSlnr  bring  forth  for  smphasls  the 
rssponslbUltlss  that  accomp>any  the  priceless 
h*rlta«e  that  no  to  each  new  generation  or 
Anier leans  Both  heritage  and  reeponslblll- 
tlps  are  vrry  real,  very  enduring. 

T  >ward  the  preservation  of  this  heritage. 
thf  bl(»Kl  iif  every  generation  of  Amerlciir.s 
hiis  b^en  ahad  tn  our  own  and  In  dlstaiu 
Unds  that  were  frontiers  of  liberty.  Those  In 
the  new  generation  must  know  that  if  they 
wnu;d  preserve  fur  their  children  ths  bless- 
Uitfs  they  enjoy  they  must  be  prepared.  If 
the  ne^l  arises,  to  defend  these  blessings 
with  Uielr  very  lives  Just  as  others  before 
tfipin  hiive  done 

T«hnlra!!y  speaking,  of  course.  America 
hivs  been  at  peace  fi>r  more  than  a  decade 
But  ths  datelines  from  Vietnam.  Panama 
and  frtira  the  often  strange  and  hard-to- 
prjnounoe  names  of  villages  and  cities  that 
are  part  of  the  newly  emerging  natioos.  sub- 
versive and  ir^tirgent  actions  of  the  enemy 
tcU  a  different  story 

«)ur  NaUoii.  our  young  men.  as  we  earlier 
clt«rl,  of  necessity  plsy  a  role  In  tha  traglr 
dram*  now  a  ()art  of  current  workl  events  on 
this  Memorial  Day 

Any  meaningful  observance  of  this  Me- 
nwirlAl  IMj  thus,  spproprtatety  serves  a 
diuihte  purpose  First,  there  Is  remembrance 
f  >r  those  who  by  their  sacrlflce  hsvs  helped 
to  keep  Amerlcs  great  Second,  there  Ls  Uip 
reminder  for  those  who  are  soon  to  assume 
the  awesrme  responsibility  for  maintaining 
aid  f  >r  furthering  the  causs  «f  freedom 
which  Amerlcs  must  always  champion  here 
lUid  elsewhere  In  the  world 

FY'iia  ths  War  of  Independence  and  the 
birtli  of  the  NatluB  through  the  Korean  war, 
the  United  nisles  has  t>oen  Involved  In  eight 
ni*)<.r  wars  But  asvsr  has  she  gone  Into 
t>«if.le  for  impvrtallstic  or  niaterlallstlc 
causes  .*^he  has  fought  only  when  forced 
to  flfiht  Tlsea  rmiy  In  ths  d*'****  of  the 
Idesia  of  freechjoa  and  Justlcs 

Through  ths  path  of  our  btstory  which 
t>e(ian  1 H8  years  affo  with  the  signing  and 
proi-lamatl.io  of  the  Declaratkso  ef  Inde- 
(>endemcs  over  30  million  Americans  have 
tM>rns  arms  tn  their  country's  defense  In 
actual  Urns  uf  wsr 

Nearly  3  million  hsvs  shed  their  blood  in 
freedom  s  casse  More  than  1  million  mads 
ths  suprenis  sacrlflce  that  frsedom  might 
etidurs  not  only  In  their  own  land  but 
thmughout  the  world 

To  these  valient  men  and  women-more 
than  o<ie  rrUll!i>n  airmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
rrvartr\es  of  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to  the 
: owefli  (r(  a'.l  races  creeds  and  colors,  and 
reprei'entlng  flghters  for  freedom  tn  every 
w*r — ws  to<U»y  pay  special  tribute  to  their 
memory  l..et  the  world  free  and  other- 
wise note  ihiit  from  the  deeds  of  our  heroes 
In  their  day  that  ws  on  this  day  draw  new 
utrenirlh  for  the  task  that  faces  America  and 
the  free  world  In  the  years  ahead 

I^et  the  world  also  note  that  this  un- 
selfish devotion  to  duty  will  serve  as  Inspira- 
tion »in(l  warning  to  ksep  this  Nation  strong 
-Strong  not  only  In  the  expected  military 
sense  but  In  economic  areas  as  well  And 
most  assuredly  In  a  moral  and  religious  sense. 
By  emphasizing  these  qualities  In  the  years 
ahead  America  will  prevail  over  a  strong,  a 
dantrermis  snemy  Our  alms  must  Include 
In  addition,  the  beet  education  and  research 
pro«rrams  that  our  rich  resources  can  provide 
Ths  cost  of  winning  and  holding  freedom 
In  terms  of  human  Ufe  and  suffering  has 
t>een  staggering  Tet.  this  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  total  eoat  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  Hard  won  as  It  has  been,  liberty's 
potential  loes  cannot  be  lightly  regarded  by 
any  of  us 
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In  a  sad  Inventory  of  the  present  and 
past,  we  find  the  tragic  fact  that  men  still 
have  not  learned  to  live  at  peace  with  one 
another  and  that  armed  conflict  seems  an 
all  too  ready  means  of  settling  differences. 

Moving  ruthlessly  over  the  earth  today  Is 
a  powerful,  tyrannical  force  which  seeks  to 
extend  Its  influence  over  all  men.  This 
cancerous  force  has  destroyed  the  freedoms 
of  almost  a  billion  people  since  World  War 
II 

This  l»  the  force  that  has  substituted  for 
freedom  a  slavish  existence  under  Communist 
rule  This  deadly,  Insatiable  force  since  its 
beginning  bver  a  century  ago  has  proclaimed 
Its  ultimate  objective  as  world  conquest. 
You  must  agree  that  there  Is  no  Indication 
th.it  It  has  altered  Its  course. 

Other  "Isms"  with  similar  objectives  with- 
in modern  man's  span  have  been  doomed 
to  failure  and  crushed.  The  creeping  mon- 
strosity of  communism  Is  the  only  exception. 
And  It  Is  dangerously  close  to  American 
shores  as  represented  by  C;istro's  Cuba.  lis 
dangerous  Influence  Is  felt  In  South  and 
Central  America 

Today  Is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  call 
attention  once  again  to  the  major  threat  to 
freedom  In  our  own  backyard.  A  threat 
which  would  destroy  the  very  virtues  for 
which  those  whom  we  honor  today  gave  their 
lives  to  defend. 

In  facing  a  dedicated  and  determined  foe, 
we  believe  that  our  determination  and  dedi- 
cation must  equal,  if  not  excel,  that  of  the 
Communists  We  must  achieve  the  greater 
glory  of  freeborn  men  and  Insure  our  free- 
doms for  our  children  and  for  generations 
yet  unborn. 

The  American  Legion  has  every  confidence 
In  the  ability  and  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Individually  and  as  a  nation,  to  measure 
up  to  whatever  commitment  Is  required  for 
them  to  achieve  this  noble  result. 

Now  let  us  reflect  for  a  flnal  moment  upon 
the  deeds  and  sarrlflces  of  the  freemen 
whose  memory  comes  alive  for  us  once  more 
this  Memorial  Day  There  was  no  half- 
way msMure  with  them.  They  placed  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom  the  best  that  they  could 
give — their  very  lives. 

There  are  those  among  us,  we  know,  who 
will  ask  why  these  men  died.  If  their  sacri- 
fice was  worth  the  price  they  paid.  They 
must  be  told  our  martyred  dead  died  for  a 
cause,     Tor  you  and  for  me.     For  our  rights 


to  live  in  freedom  and  dignity.  They  died 
to  preserve  thoee  rights  for  those  who  would 
cynically  weigh  the  reason  and  question  the 
merit. 

They  died  that  we  might  have  the  freedom 
to  live,  to  work,  to  worship,  to  speak,  to 
write,  and  to  play.  To  express  ourselves  in 
every  hunutn  endeavor  as  we  see  fit  and  so 
long  as  we  do  not  infringe  upon  others' 
rights. 

Let  each  of  xia  forever  remember  that  there 
was  purpose  both  in  the  lives  and  In  the 
deaths  of  those  whom  we  honor  today.  Their 
memory  is  ours  to  cherish.  Their  devoted 
example  of  duty  is  ours  as  an  Inspiration  to 
seek  that  which  Is  best  for  our  Nation.  To 
serve  her  faithfully  In  all  ways,  big  and 
small. 
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